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SYS, 


SYS. 


■A natural Earth with an Eye of Loam in it. *677 Pi.ot 
Oxfttrdsh. 379 A true blue dye, having an eye of ted. 1699 
EvfiLVM Acti^ria 98 Oyl. . with an Eye . . of. .Olive green, 
b. (Scc quot.) 

173^ ]{AU.EV<f‘>lw'i A/#*, the htstre and brilliant of pearls 
andprccious stones, more usually call’d the water. 

III. An object rc.^iembliuji; the eye in appearance, 
shape, pr relative position. 

10. On plants : a. the axillary bud ; the leaf-bud 
of a potato ; b. the remains of the calyx on fruit ; 
0 . the centre of a flower. 

s6i5 W. Lawsom Orch. fy Crtrtf. in. x. (i668> 26 I.et your 
giaff have three or four eyes for readiness to pur forth. 
1679 3 Gbew Anat. P/ants 11. i. i. § 7 Potato's [rout] where 
th<i Eyes or Ruds of the future Trunks lie inward. >710 
r.ovnoM & Wi!iE Caw//. Can/. (1719) 1A7 Apples .. m;iy 
be pi.ac'd cither upon the F-yc or Stalk. *77* Fooii; Xu/ioo 
II. Wks. 1799 II. 30;^ I’or pip, colour, and eye, I d« fy the 
whole parish, .to match 'em [polyanthuses]. 1787 Winti-.r 
.Sj's/. j/usb, 157 Six scotch potatoes, cut into thirly-ilinc 
.set.s, with two eyes each. 1858 Cakfkn i I; r / ’ei'. Pkys. § i.-i 
'I hc points commonly known as the ryes of the l*oiato. /bit/. 
]]586 By the remains of the calyx, .the eye of tbognoscljerry 
is formed, ibiit 86c»5 The .sniallei*thct‘ye..ofi]ie(l:dilia.thc 
better it is considered to be. 1870 liooKKR .Stud, b'toni 
■/^<8 Corolla minute, pale blue with a white eye. z88a Car' 
tUn lb Mar 183/3 Vine eye.s from Spain . . make better and 
St room' r Vines than those propagated irom cyci pi odticed 
in this country. 

11. Eye of a crab, a emwfisk Crab's Eyk. 

t66i Lovk/.l Ijfsf. Attitft. ^ Min. 190 The eyes or .stones 
[of the crab] coolc, dry, r.lesmse, cUscus.se, brt*ake ilie .stone. 
*753 H anway Trav, I. 1. xv. 98 These eyes (of cratyiUhJ urc 
scut into turkey, .to be u-sed in medicines. 

12. A .Spot rcsemblinu an eye ; esj>. a. One of the 
spots near the end of the tail-feathers of a peacock, 
b. One of the three sjiols at one end of a coc»> 
nut. c. A sinall dark s[>ot in the eg^rs of lish 
and insects while hatchinfj. 

1387 Tki.vis.a (Kolls) lV. 7 A litel stone wi]* yenc. 

139B - Unrth. De R. MI. XAxii. U495) -tp 'J'lie preuk 

hath, .a laylle full of eycii. 1556 Aurelia ^ Istth. (lOiA) G ij, 
Delecl.-iLilvT . . then seitmotln; unto the pecoche his tale 
clmigcde with le.s. 1601 Hou.a.Mj 1 . ^96 They 

make a shew of tfieeycs appearing in PeacjK kes tailes. idas 
I'f.acham Coin//. Conti, fifui) 163 \ mantle wrouglit with 
gold .'ind l V..a(:ocks eyes. 1736 U.-t 11 . kv (folio', Rri a/a Hi an, 
u Mack speck . . in the cavity of the conn 1 iccili of a horse. 
1788 CoWi RR f<’;/ . 1 /rjr. A/.»itaxMo’.\ Fait/ter 4 

'I he Peacock send:, hi.s. .rilatry eyes. 1840 Penny Cyrl. 
XL. nj.'i In this let [variotyl ili<; eyes or circh-ts ofllic 
train lof the peacock 1 arc shadowed <.mt. 1863 F. RcrKi.ANn 
inO.C. Ronipas A/y<'vii.(i 335 liar, Noryesyet in the Jtr.mt’sl 
eggs. 1865 Pylor Hist, bfan. vi. i^i The diviner. . 

will spin a cocoa-nut, and decide a <pi«>-tion according to 
where ilin eye of the nut looks inwards wlieu at rest anain. 
X885 H. O. F OPHRS A'rt/. /f'lrWr.'/vwA'.v ii. 27 Having pierced 
the proper eye with one of iis .spindle ambulatory legs, it 
(the Rirgus] jotal^'s the mit round it. 

t 13. /yv nf the loorh/ ; - Hyi/rophane. Obs. 
[transl. of tuod. \,. 0 iulus muiuii\ cf. the Arab, 
name * eye of the sun’.] 

(1673 Hovi.t: Onpn C/ws 107 Though the Oculus .^^undi 
he reckoned by Classic .\ulhor.s among the r;irc G«mis. 1 
* 77 * ( ronstoc/t's Min. App, 6, I have seen the Kyc of (he 
World . .ill Sir Hans Sloane’s (‘ollectiun. 

14. N.iut. * Eyes of her'' (see quot. 1 H 67 ). 

1840 Maruy.vi' Poor JOik xxii, Being right in the of 
her . . w'e could [ntc.]. 1867 S.\iv rii Sailor's Worddk. ■.«b4 

b'yes t\f her, the foremost part «if the bay, or in (he bows of 
a ship. In olden times, and now in Spanish and Italian 
boats, .an eye is painted on each how, x88o I'iwcs 25 Dec, 
7/4 A heavy forecastle in the eyi-..s of her. 

15. t®- ^ founUin or spring; -- lleb. 

cayin, Arab. b. The opening through 

which the water wclb up. Cf. Wkll-kyk. 

1609 Riiii.iv iDoiiay) Dent, xxxiii. vR The eie of Jacob in 
the l.iiid of come and wine.. 1843 Penny Cyel. XX 1 1 , agn/a 
The place where the river rc-a))pe.ars i*, called Los Ojos de 
Gutidinna (the eyes of the Gii.adiaiia\ 1857 Livini.stonk 
Trav. vi. rii A hollow, which anciently muiit have hecn the 
eye of a fotintain. 1883 J. MACKK.Nzin Day-dtr.vn in Dark 
Plarn 70 'J’hcre are three .separate wells or ‘ eyes ' to thi.s 
funiitain. 

10. A central mass ; the brightest spot or centre 
(of light). 

X884 Inic/l. OhseriK V. 371 The net lM;injp drawn through 
a * scull ' or shoal of the tish, breaks wh.at i.s called the eye 
of the fish. 1867 Smvtii Sailor's Word^bk. the 

thickest p.art of a scule of herrings ; whcti this is scaitemd 
by the fishermen, it is termed ‘ iweaking llic cy'. 1870 J. 
UoSKKi.i. in Kno. Meek. 18 Mar, 647/2 When the button of 
me|iei] copper .. assumes a bright colour, and the trciiire, 
which ihu e.ssayer calls the eye, being diuk, the front brick 
is. .drawn aside. 

17 . Painting. (.See quot.) 

*85^ Ger.i.icK Timus Paint. »ot ‘Eyes’, as abrupt i 
terminations of the longitudinal division of fold.s are 
named. 

18. Naut. In the wimCs eye : in the direction of 
the wind. Into the wind's eye: to windward. 
To be a sheet in the zvind's eye : Jig, to be slightly 
intoxicated. 

ti^ J. Urywooo Pmi. ^ A]^r/i7',fi867) 114 The weather- 
cockis beke is. . in Iho windi.s eie. x6a8 Dic;hv yrnt. (Cam- 
den) 50 The 4 galilottcff. .rowed into the windes eye. 1743 
Rui.Kitr.KY & C'uMMiN's City. .S'. .S'eas 135 The Sound. .» not 
aliove a League in the Wind'.s Eye. 1893 Byron yuan x. 
iv. In the wind's eye I h;ivc .sailM. 1834 Mkowin Angier 
in fl'ates It. 145 A better tea-boat .. but she could not walk 
in the wind's eye. 1853 Kank Critmeil £x/. xxiv. (1856) 
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179 To Si-e our pack -bound heighkors. .steam ahead dead in 
the wind'.s eye. 1883 Sikvensun Trutsurf Jsl. iv. xx. 
Maybe you Ihiuk we were all a sheet in the wind's eye. Rut 
I'll tell you 1 was sober. 

10 . The centre of revolution. Also in phrase 7'o 
open its eye. 

1760-79 tr. yuan .5* Ullods V'oy. fed. 3) 1 1 , viii. Hi. a 10 The 
cluuit . begins, according to the sailor's phrase, to open its 
eye, i. e. the cloud breaks, and the pait of the horizon where 
it was foimed bee* »mc.s clear. ^ 1867 F. Francis - 4 v v, 
144 The eye of tho stream . . is alwa^-s the most favour. able 
sp*T|t for fish. By the eye I tiieun the fuU gmxl eddy on the 
inside of any stream after it ( omnicm:e-.s its shoot. 1884 
Stiftiio Jan. 63 The .. dreadful c.alm wiihin the whirl, to 
which sailors have given the name of * the eye of the .storm '. 

20. A hole or aperture. 

a. In a needle : The hole or aperture formed lo 
receive the thread. 

1 : 950 J.iudisf. Cos/. Luke xxiii. 25 Derh 5 yrl or c^o ntnilcf;. 
c xooo Aj^s. Cos/, ibid., Kafbilir.or nia*^ ie olfeiid Ran kurh . . 
lui'.dle v;iRe. 138a Wyim.ip Mnti. .\i,x. 2.1 It is li:,hli:r, or 
eysicr a cjiincl for to passe tliorw^ .a nedclis ei^e. c 1400 
I anf ram's Ctrnrx. A iictlU; |*rc corm rid who-, i^c sch.'il 
b** holid on bo]H: sidis. 1606 Siiaks. YV. C*-. ti. i. 87 So 
much wit . . As will slop the. eye of Helens iiccdKc >719-4 
I’oi K A’«/t* kfhk It. two Widg’tl w'holc .ages in .a l.odkiu’s 
eye. 1740 Giirv.nr RexinnH 313 'I'he Kays of Millions of 
iliflerent Flamh»;.au.x may pass ,. through ihe Kye of a 
Needle. 1831-4 J. Holi.anu Mnnnf. Metal II. 358 'I he 
foirnatiou of the gutters and the pjVrdng of the eye. 

b. A hole pderetd in .a totd or iiiq*lcHientj for 
the iuacrlum of some other object. 

Ludiow Chunk :o. r/n. (Camden) 57 For maksnge 
the n*.e of the clipper [of a beMJ. xiiijd. 1703 Moxon Mt ek. 
Exerc. 155 Put the ]*'.ycs of rhe Hindge.s over (be Piuji of 
the Hooks. 1747 Hikison Miner's Diet. Ejb, When ihe 
Miner haunts a Pick, iherc is always Snimi of Ihe lliium 
ci.mcs thiinigh the I'iyc. 1796 Pf.ahson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVT. 4.^5 Its (llie length from eyii lo edge was 

iojveit inches. >6x7 J. F. Ohipkr Prairie I. ii, ■.•(\ Heburieil 
his .axe to the eye, in the soft «>f :i toOon-wuoil tiee. 

1867 Smv in Sailors if \rd~bk. 284 Eye of an arnker. the 
liole ill the shrink wherein the ring is fi.xed. x88x F. J. 
BkirTF.N IVatek .((• CD. km. j i The eye should Iwi made i.lose 
to the end of the spring which should be rounded. 

0 . An rtpeninjz or pass.ajrc for the introductiiYn 
Of withdrawal of material, as in the * runner ’ or 
upper stouc of a inill, in a kiln, etc. ; also for exit 
or inj(ics 8 , as in a lux’s earth, a rnine, etc. 

1686 Burnet Trav. v. (i7‘io‘ 277 He comes out at l lie Eye 
of ihe all ill Wafers. 1741 Com/l. l ain.J'hre it. i. 
295 Having found a Fox’s Kaith, cause all his Hob s you 
can find to be slopt, except the main Hale or Kye that is 
most beaten. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet. Giv, Eye of the 
Shaft.. tv, the very begiuniiig of the Surface or Grass (.’loil, 

1 .sometimes called the .Month iii oh] Woiks, 1776 Youns; 
Tour in />-<.'/. (1780) 301 He burns it in niched kilns, with 
sevi'r.'il eyes. 1819 i hron. in Ann. Reg. 1811, s When the 
men employed at the lime-kiln ..ivciii to their work, they 
found a man and a woman lying de.ul on die edge of its 
eye, ? 184a E. J. J.ANf K Coftayv Parmer 19, bushels of 
flour from the eye of the mdl 1843 yrnt. K. Axrie. .S'oe. 
IV. I. 27 The main drain o]h*us into the dit« h ul a spot 
called tlic ‘ i^yc 1843 Pom mk k Cent. fd>2 In each c}u:idi aiil 
of ihu kiln, there is an opening, called .an eye, nr fire-hole. 
1884 Knk.iit Diet. MeJt. IV. 61/5 A damsel on the .spindle 
. aglt.ateH t]it: shoe ]ictie:ith the hopper and causc.s the grain 
to ilrihlilc into the eye of the ruimer. 
d. A Riiiall hole or hollow in bread or clu csc, 
etc. (('f. BbidAs isYR ij). Obs. cxc. dud. [Cf. 
Kr. ail in same scn.sc.l 

1528 Pavneu. Salerno Kcyim. E. ij, Chc.se. .not to tough 
,.Mor to full of eif;s. 1607 Torseli. Eonrf. Pcasts (1673) 
48 1 Ciieescs made of thoir [Slue.p’sl milk is. .full of eyes and 
holes. 1649 Blithk E.nx. fm/rtn’. Jm/f'. (1653' Ml A Mud, 
or Sliidg . . which is I'cry.sofi, full of F'yes .ami WTinckles. 
1688 R, Hm.MK Armory iji. v. .*44 Ba»i cheese .. full of 
Eyes, not well prest. 1710 J, Ckarkk Rohaulfs Nat. Phil. 
(1729! I, zo Those large Sp;i<cs which we call llic Eyes of 
die Ihead, 1879 Miss Jackson .Skrofisk. ICont-lk. s. v., 

1 like bread full of eyes, ch«e>.L- witboiit any. 

21. A loojY of metal or thread in a ‘ hook ami 
eye \ e.p. tluit used a.s a fastening in drcr^si s. Al-u> 
a metal rinfj- for hoIdin»j a rod or boll, or for a 
rope, ell*,., to pass ihrouj^h. 

>599 MiNSfir.u .S>». (1623', lltrn/la. .hootia .and cic.s 

of sillier. 1611 CoiGR., /V//'« . . an Eye for a curiaine 
rod fete,], a 1658 t’l kvki.ano /V/. /Win 23 My Eyc-i arc 
out, ami .all my Ruitori-iruuilds Drop. 1697 I)khiiam in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 2 On the Top I left an Eye in the Wire. 
> 7*5 I>RSAOIu.ii-ks Fires tm/r, 130 Two Iron Eyes for dm 
ends of the Axi-s to play in. 1763 Dki. Pino .S/, Dht., 
.Mdl has y hfmhras, iiooks ar.tl eyes. 1831 Rkewsirr Nat. 
Mapfe X. 247 Having .. made ii [die rope] p-iss 

through a fixed iron eye. 1865 J. C. Wilcoi KS S'ea /' 7 .v/ff'r - 
wan td’7.':’ 35 A piera of lir-o-s-s wire diaving eyes turned 
lit die erids'. 1880 W, C. ki;s.si i.i. Sailor's Sweetluart 
frSFi) II. iv, 201 A couple of .s» ulllehiilts hi.shcd . . to cyc;i 
ill the bulwarks, Tiic stair-rods are tixi large for die 

eyes. 

b. A loo]> of cord or rojic ; esp, * the circular 
loop of a shroud or stay, where it jrocs over the 
mast’ (Adm. Smyth); and in other nautical np- 
]iliialions. Also the loop at one end of a bow- 
1 strint;. 

i 5 « 4 E. Scot Dheov. VVitehcr. xiii. xxix. 277 Pul the eio 
of the one Ic.ordJ into the eie or bowt of the other, a 164a 
Sib W. Monson Tracts 111.(1704)345/* An Kye or 

two, and a Wall-knof. 1769 Falconkr Diet. Marine '1789’, 
Collet d'€ta.i,\.\\fi eye ofa stay placed over a niast-heiul. 1797 
Nki.»on ill Nicolas Dis/. II, 324 Two pair of main-shroiuls 
cut in the eyes. 1867 .Smviii .SVi/Air'jr /f'V*/v/-M. 275 Elliot- 
eye. .is an eye worked ovit** an iron thiiuliie in the end of a 
hempen bowcr-caUe, to facilitate it.s being slmckled to the 


chain for riding In very deep water. Ibid. 283 Ftewish «pv, 
purciculady applior] to itic eye of a stay, which is either 
furnicd .at the making of the rope : or by dividing the yaru.s 
into two e(|ual puns, knotting each pair sep.^ruiely and 
pointing the whole over after parcelling. i88a NAKe.s Sea- 
fiMtohi/ (ed. 6) 9 I'lie eyes of the rigging. 

22. Arch, (sec quot. 1 S 8 S). 

1797-51 C'liAMHiKs Cyel.. Eye of the Volute. 1688 Gwic.t 
An hit. Gli'ss. 1277 Eye, agcneial term signifyinj^Jlhc 
cenliR oLiuy p.art : thii.s the eye of a pi.ilinicnl in a cti cular 
vviiulow in its centre. The eye of a dome is the hori/.ontat 
.'ipcrtuie on its » iuumit, 'I'he eye of a vohito is the circle 
.'It the centre, from wbo.se circumfcrefttc the.s[)iral line com- 
mem es. 

b. transf. in Conehology'. 

1755 Centi. Max. X W. 5-2 Volute, is that I wisl of spirals 
whidi winds round the axii or i?i)Iumr ll.i, dimiiii.shinjf by 
degret s, and 1-1111111^ in a iioini rolled the eye. /bid. The 
eye [of d»cshi,ll3i.sperferily white, and shaped like u hippie. 

t2i3. Anat. E\ie of the kure : the kiu*e-c:ip. 

I 1400 Lnnfrands Cirurp-. 177 To ktpe )>i.s ioynlure from 
h:\rui, is ioym d ftiroii a round boon oi. . . of surnmeti it is 
de|>id |ie > 30 (if I»e knee. 

24. '2'ypog. fa., -the E.ace of a type. [Fr. 
a il J b. Tlie enclosed sj taco iu t he letters «/, e, o, etc. 

1676 M0.V0N Ki'x. Tiiitin Ord. l.it. Ty/o. aj fu the 
Parallel of 24 draw a line. Tt the Kye, from the inside of o 
tti the outside 011 the right Imnd. 1736 BailI V (folio;, Eye 
twith Priiilers) is ‘..unetinies used for the thickness of the 
types or char.-Yi ters Useil in [hinting; or more strictly the 
graving in relievij on the top or face of a letter. Alod. 'l lic 
eyes of the lyj»c arc filled up. 

25 . Arltjtdal eye; also simply 'eye': A j^lnss 
iniUntioii of the natural eve. 

ifixa Rm'.iiaok Eton. Mann/. § .\;5, 1 . .determined to ihink 
of the dolls’ eyes . , I satisfiid myself that the eyes alone 
would produce a cinad.-iiioM of .'t grc.-it many llumSiind 
p luids. 1884 .Sj'./. 1 tx. .s V. Eye, Ailitici.il eye, a 

thin shell or (oiu:i\ o-convex piece of gl.n.ss or enaiuvl, 
t coloured in iinilatiiiU <.if .t naiinal r-yc, whiili i.s inlroduccii 
I beneath the Ii<.l when the eye has been enucleated. 1888 
Eiiyil. Frit. XXllJ. (y'h Artifn i;d eyes are iii-serted. .and 
the .sitircimeii is then placed . . to dry*. 

2 fl (ihiss eye. a. pvec. b. also .sini[)ly 
^ eyes ’ : A pair (.*f s].ctlaclts. c. •=;= eyi?. 

15. . KiisNEfiY Month-Thankless v, (in Frh-rjreeen), 
In thy R.'ig thou I'cii s thy no l'>n, >7 10 . b e. I\'afh Tom 

li hiyp ir. 19 A Glass Eye, the Workm.insliip. .oflhc Fainou.s 
Giiain.rt). 1719 H'I’ki rv Pills III. iR A n;iir of t.da.ss E>es 
to claji on iiiy Nose. 1785 Mrs. A- AT. Jh-.KM. n yuveniln 
Indt'ii reiions (I'/.'Ju' J. 1 imi.si i»ut on my eye.s. . ycA, 1 
see 1 vv;is mr> i.'ik(i’ii. 18M Pall hfall C. 22 l/ec. 51 I he 
pale rays of the snti show thniugh the glass eyes on deck. 
1890 C'.)i.'i':,s Uandhk. Ornithology tAt Ghiss t yen, of .a'll sues 
and ri>l(>uis, may be purchased at a moderate cost. 

IV. aitrib. and Comb. 

27. General relations : a. .'ittribiitivc, (porliouis 
or natural append.a^'c.s of the eye) ns eyedinm, 
-orbit, -place, root, -.iw/r/ ; (actions, proi»cities, 
tlualilics, sensations of or pertaining to llic eye) 
as eyc-trajl, -encoitnier, glance, devet, -Aw, -plea- 
sure, range, -reach, -search, sparkle,, -tear, 
-'iVi inkle \ vsiiij^ical ap]dianct s for examining f’** 
ojH'ralin;.; i»» the eye o'k cyc-cnp, -doaohe, -forceps, 
-instrument, -spetulnm, -syringe', adj. ; 

b. objcelive, eye clearer, doAor, }^nard, -itri- 
gafor, -protector', cyc-bedezving, -beguiling -be- 
wi hie ring, -bcwilching, -h ightening, -dazzling, 
-delighting, -dist rat ting, -glnttini^, -offending, 
-ove.r-fl(noing. -pleasing, -rejoicing, -extorting, 
-scaring, drying, etc., .also with indirect obj. e.ye- 
szoect, adjs. ; eye-ward adv. ; eye casting, -de 
vonring, -watering vbl. sbs. C. locative as eye- 
hlnrred, -bold, -starting adjs.; eye ■ earnestly mW. ; 
instrumental as eye-charmed, -chcekt, -reasoning, 

I -seen .adjs. ; p.arasynthelic and siinilalivc a.s cye- 
1 blue, -headed, -tipped. 

z6ia J. Tavi.ok ( Water P.) To .SirR. Dottplas, This king- 
dom wecjis . . With . . ''cye-beilewing vtr.KC. 1645 tJl-'M*i.i.:S 
Sol. Recant, i. 4 lleari-coriupting, 'eye beguiling Gold. 
>637 fiiri.hta-iK Fnp. /'of. Crrcm. iv, ix. 46 The . .’'cye-be- 
wiu hing f.uding, of fleshly shew, 183X Caki yi.I': .'iart. Res. 

II. i.\, •Kye-bewildtfiing chi.'jro.sf.ur--. 1839 P.am.kv Foslus 
xix. (iS-iUj 225 Wiihni, the dome W.-i.s 'eyeblue sapphire. 
*S9» NVarntr Alb. Eitp. vii. .rxxvii. if>8 She V-ie-bhir'd, 
and adiudgfd Pniies the il.-ist.'od’sl. 1606 Svi.vi .STRU /b# 
llarfas ii. iv. 11. Mupnijiienic 424 Th' "e^'C-liolrt Eagle 
never fears the flash.. of Lighiiiiiig. x^x Milton Ch. 
Covt. Wks. 17:18 I. 58 I'oi/U! *eye-brightniiig E.lcctuary of 
Knowledge .and Fore-ight. 1799 f. Cajokil Tales, I'ro- 
/osats, r^L. 1 8 ■; The t. ail ill irenibles, and his^Eyebvims flow. 
*553 L Wilson Rhet. (1580) fsH By .siichc. .good *eyc casi- 
y ijg : thei sliall id waies bee ublu . , to .speake what lhai ought. 
1649 G. I>ANiKi. Triunnh., Hen. V, cudxit, Amiueinent but 
Eutfirallc *Kye Cli.arni’d S^jcriators. 1654 Gavion Pleas. 
Notes n. iv. 47 He fi^rgot Iii.s 'Jable, till *cyc-ch«'.ckt t(a his 
duty. 1883 k, Ti.unrk in Cd, Words Hcc. yf/i.1/2 The pretty 
little P'.yebright . .Imd at one time a gre.'t reputation as an 

eleaicr. 1630 Horn ift koeoiiiAM Cate /^aiig. Uni. 
Uxvi. heading. ( >f opli( k.s '.*eye-t:rart> .and p.aiutiijg. 1874 
Knicwit Diet. Moih., *Eye-cu/, a cup for washing the eye- 
ball. x6ox CiiKSTCR fane's Mart. Cantoes xlv. (1878) 
147 "Eye-dazling mistrle.s. 1757 Dve.r /''leece n. 574 The 
tiibc of salts , . *cycdeb^hii«e hues Produce. 1887 Hissky 
Holiday on Road 87 Windmills, .always charming features 
in the prospect, life-giving and cye-dclightiug. 1873 R HOWK- 
I.NC Red Coti. Nt.-ra/ ^73 Monsieur l^^onr.e Minmcla .ate 
her up With *eye.devouririg. 1885 E. D. Hai.e in Har/rrs 
Mag. Mar. 558/2 'i'hey are u.s good as any *cye-floctor. 1884 
Syd. Soc. /.ox., *Eye douche, an iii-strunieut by ine.anH of 
which if stream of water or medicated fluiU can be applied xa 
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the surface of the eye. 1818 K eats Jindymim 1. Sweep- 
iuj?* ^eye.earnestly, ihrou);li iilinontl vales, 1833 Lamr AV/«» 
Scr. jj. i. tiRf)!}’ HI A inoiiicutary "cyc-eucoiintcr with those 
stern liriglit vi<.a/;cs. 1590 Sf‘KMsi.u )•'. ir. iv. ,^7 His coun- 
tenaunue . sr.oriicf'ull *ey-glaiiiiee at liini shot. iSsy Kriu k 
( Vir 1 '. VinU. Siek, Your keen eye ultiuces arc too bright. 
1590 .Si*i;v.sKR y-'. M. vii. f) J’o them that covet such 'eye- 
Kmtting jiaiiic I’rofTer Ihy giftes. 1884 A*.i 7 i/A Cft/itf. 
i jR/i (l,iuA‘. Wire "Eyc-t/uauls. 1874 Knu.mt Du /. Mt'ch., 
*/; iv-/i<'.rf/iv/ /t.i/t, a form of holt having an eye at the head- 
end. 1884 .^yif..S'tv. /.c.r., * /yyv’irriya/or^ a coil of narrow 
lead tuliing .le.adily bent to fit the orbit and the surface of 
the liiis. .ilmnijjh whicli a const.ant currciic of warm or cold 
fluid is inaititaiiied. i6is Coti;h., MirailU’i, a 'Ihornc- 
bai.ke whicli li.ith on either of hei .sides . . u great *eyc like 
spot. 1879 l.rnnoi k Sri. f.ivt. ii. 51 M.'iny of the h.iwk- 
nioth ciUer|jilI.'trs liave eve-like spots. 1663 Oij IOA H rid in 
lu>ndayr iH7o‘ oa And ^eye-love expires. x8o6 J. ('■mahamk 
Purus o/Si t't. 77 A inelanchiily, *cye.o'ci tlowing look. 1595 
.Smak's. yu/tH III. i. 47 Patch'd with foiiK: ^^olcs, and \yc- 
oflcmliii;.; niarkes. x8^ H. Mili.i k Ritinbl. litol. ii. xii. 
■13 f 'I'lie snout of the l^iptenis was less round ; it bore no 
jimrks of the 'eye orliits. 1869 Hi.ACR.M<ihR I.orna D. ii. 
(ed. 12) 10 A light came through my 'eye-jilaccs. 1580 
.SiiiNKY Arnuliit 6 Mfdnwcs, enanielli-d with all sorts 

of "elc-jileasing flowers. 1677 Gam-: Cr/. Gtntiles 11. IV. 
446 His spirit hath garnished . .the Heavens, i. e. decked 
them with those eyc-p»leasiiig glut iosc lights. 1617 Mark- 
im m Ctt 7 '/tl. I. 53 If you presrfue 3'our Mare for bcantie, and 
^eyc-pb‘aNtir«, 1884 .V»v/. /.c.c., 

1880 M I 51 S I’KOl.’c.ij roN Sir. Ph. xii. The vt-ry instant 
he i.s out of 'eye range. i6za 6a Hi yiin OfMVj/r. iti, 
(io 32 ‘ 12 riu’ry had so long togethei lain in *cye-iva».h. 1839 
Haii.i-v I'estus K\. (134^) 2^4 *Ky«Nre.asoning man. 164$ 
Qi'AHi.K.>i Sid. Rnunt. v. 23 Full heaps of '•eye-rfyoicing 
gold. 1818 L. Hi'ni’ Poliiiiie, tAv>;. Pomes 28 As on the 
^«:yc-ii:torting doli»liin'.s back d’hiil hi -Arion ride him. 
1791 tiowpKH Otiyss. IX. 4 ,s 3 All his 'eye-roots crackled 
in the flames. 1657 Rij-vk Goefs Pint for JSiuctrh 
1.S3 All our lip reverence, 'eye search, feei-lackyng, ear- 
hibblng .. scarce bring forth a cmispicuoii.s reniteiit. 
1871 P.MGRAVK Lyr. J'omts n(i The keen torrents of “cyi:- 
scaring light. 1853 Ka.xe r-V/ww,-// A'.r/. xlti. (1856) 382 
■fCye-seeti growth. 1841 44 Emkrs('N /f.vjr., Hist. Wks. 
(Itohii' I. to Whose *eye-sockels are .so forine<l tli.at it would 
be imposvilde fiir such eyes to squint. 1854 Gwi- n SArl. /if 
Tt'c/h (i&55> 13 The eye-sockeis. .arc. .large, an*l usually 
with a free and wide intercommunicatioii in the skelctim. 
1870 E vKK.soN Sor. .V So/i/., A-Jw.NN'ks. 1 (!ohn) III. qo T.«'uigh- 
t‘-r and Idushes arid ‘eye sparkles of men and w<.>ttK n. 17^ 
Cor. kriiw.k AVA'a'- Musini/S iv, Fear, the wild visnge.d, paw, 
•eye-.starting wretch. 1598 ,! IJu.kkn,son Gnvne in Com:. 
(1878' 124 Which s|.m>le their slotninacks with vnsauory 
myxtures, thereby to seeme 'cye-sweete. x<^S Rc i ill- m-owD 
Tryitl 4- Pri. Faith (i34«;i 187 Not only God, but all his 
inslrtiinents .. must be eyc-.sweet to us. 1M3 Mauch. 
Exa»n\ -i-.' May, Tlie elTect of this arr.AUgement is peculiarly 
*cyc-sweel |6«6 W. Foruk Sonn. 42 The hearts griefc 
.ami the ’‘eie-iearcs must goe together. 1791 K, 1» ak - 
wiN Pot. Curd, II. 142 'fhe Clieruh train .. with wonder 
touch the sliding snail. Admire hi.s ’’cye-tip'd horn.s. 
1887 Sat. A’cr*. 1 1 M.iy 703 1 Colouis worked on highly 

f lared ‘eye-trying paper. 1891 Daily .Wtcj 1 Nov. 5^3 
*laci(lly .sharp fai hire, puckered ‘cyeuarrl (asif all gravitat- 
ing towards the eyes). 1840 1 1 non Uh the Rhine 61 Tliis 
gaping, and *t yc-wateriinj. 1851 li. Mki.vii.m-: H'hale 
1. -wi. iij .Suiih ‘eye-wrinklcs arc v< 


scowl. 


very effectual in a 


28 . .Special coml).: foyo-apple, the apple of the 
ej'e ; eye-baby, the iinajrc of the spectator seen in 
another’s eye ; oye-biir, a steel or iron bar having 
an eye or hole at either end, used in bridges; eyo- 
blificht, something ih.at bliglils or dims the eye ; 
©yo blink, the twinkling of an eye (ef. Hmnk 
3) ; eye blinking vh/. sh. .cf Hunk v. 6), a 
half closing of the < ye to what is indecorous) ; 
eye-bone, the bony circle round the eye, the 
f)rl>it ; t eyo-brine, tears ; eyc-caat, an act of 
casting tlie eye, a glance or lo«)k ; eye-copy, a 
coi>y made by the hand, with tlie aid of the eye 
only; eye-dawn, the dawn or lir.st a])j)raraijee (of 
a feeling) in the eye ; t eye*dolp - rye-sodr-l ; 
eye-dot - eyt'-s/Kih ; eye-dotlor, a small bru.sh 
usevl in gr.iining wood in imitation <»f bird’s-eye 
maple; eye-drop, a tear; eye-end, that end 
of a telo.sco].ie to which the eye is applied ; ioyo- 
flap Klinkkh 2 b; feyo-form (see qnot.) ; 
eye-handle (of a spade, etc.), a hamlle having 
an eye or hole ; -j* eye-hope, hojjc arising from 
the appearance of a thing; f eye-lamp, lamp 
or light of the eye ; oye-len«, the lens nearest 
the eye in an optical instrument ; oye litfht, (a) 
the light of the eye, (A;, a light (candle or lamp) 
for the ej'e; eye-limpet (see rpiot.) ; ©ye-line, 
(rt) the field or range of vision, (h) in pi. the 
lines above and below the eye of a bird; eye- 
loop - Kye-holk, a loop hole ; eye-memory :see 
quot.; ; eye and ear-observation (see ijuot.) ; 
eye-observation, an obst'rvation taken by the eye 
alone ; eyo-opener, \a) U. S. a draught of strong 
liquor, fsp. one taken in the morning, (d) some- 
thing that tlirows sudden light on a subject or that 
makes clear what was d.ark and ambiguous, (<■) 
somc’lhiijg whicli causes keen,surprise : eye-parley, 
communication by interchange of looks; t«yo- 
pearl, a facet in a compountl eve; eye-pedicel, 
eyo-pedunclo, ZrW. a pedicel or peduncle siqi- 
porting an eye; oye-peeper *• Kyk-lii>j eye- 
point =Kye-s>pi>t; eye-probe (see quot.); eye- 


purple (see quot.) ; eye-rim (see quot.) ; eye- 
scope « ICvB-suoT ; eye-seed, in //. see<ls which, 
when blown into the eye, are said to remove 
foreign substances ; f eye (^en)-8eko [sec Seke], 
cyesickncss ; yearning ; + eye-set a., set down by 
eye-witnesses, trustworthy ; eye-shade, a shade for 
the eyes, (a) one worn or used as a protection 
from the light ; (^) a hood attached to a microscope 
to prevent the entrance of lateral rays to the eye ; 
teye-siok affcctetl by things one .sees; eye- 
siren (see <|uot.) ; oye-sketoh KYE-DKAimuT ; 

! eye-sorrow, (a) suffering through the eye, ( 1 /) 
Kye-sokk; oye-speck, an eye con.si.'iting of a 
single .speck, a ludimcntary eye ; eye-stalk, the 
stalk or pe<lunclc supporting the eye ; eye-pt dun' 
tie ; eye-star (see quot.) ; eyo-stone, (<i) a stone 
resembling an eye, (/») (see quot. 1S2S); 'h eyo- 
I streams, tears ; eye-structure (sec quot.) ; eye- 
sucker (see quot.) ; eye-sweep, a survey with the 
I eye ; eye-trap, something to catch or deceive the 
; eye, a sjK'cious ajipear.ance ; eye-trick, a trick of 
I the eye, a covert glance ; eye-tube, the lube of 
i the eye piece in a lelescojie ; f eyo-vein, a branch- 
i vein ; eye-vordict, the evitleiice of the eyes ; eye- 
i wages, sucli w.ages as eye-semce deserves ; eye- 
wnitor, one who W’aits for a look from his ma.ster as 
indicative of his will ; Mye-seuvant ; eye-wash, 
a wash or lotion for llic eye. alsoy?^*-. ; eye-wattle, 

= a wall le or excrescence near the eye of a bird ; 

. eyo-web, membrane covering the eye (c.g. of a 
I mole) ; oye-wise wise in appearance *, f oyo- 
i worm, a worm in the eye, in quot. fig . ; eye- 
' worship, adoration jXTformed by the eye; eye- 
wright, one who cures eyes. Also, Eve-ball, 

1 -BEAM, -BITE, CtC. 

j i6$8 k. Fox ir. It'nrfz* Surx. II. ix. 81 If a party hath re- 
I evivv-d a Wound in the Eye Apple . . then . .{etc:.! Coi.t.s 
j Field Gen.Ornith.xi. iv. 271 Our own reflection, iHuitiibhed 
! to the -ji/e of the “ eye-bahy i8m Daily Ncivs 16 Apr. 6/6 
.Such iin jiortafit pieces a?, the *ej'c-bars of suspension bridge*!, 
j x8oo Coi.KRiDOK /’Af t'A'W. V. lit, Therefore, .arc they *eye- 
j blij^hls, Thorns in ytmr foot-p.ath. 1867 Dixon A'tw.-l //o r-. 

I. xii. 143 And in an *eye-blink. Carter fell to the ground 
dead. 1^1 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/r It is a pity that in 
these days of .diam prudttry and *cye-l.iliiiltin{r .such conver- 
.s;itions cannot Ixi reprodurtrd. 1793 Holchoft havaters 
Physio,^, vii. 47 ^Eyebones with dehned . . finii aichcs. x6o6 
Davif.s Sir T. (hrrhiny Wks. (Grosart) 13 The Judge., 
j Powdi^r.s hi.s words in" Eyc-hrine. J. Howard iflad Couple 

I 11. in H;»/.l. Dodslev XV. 346 There’s two of them that make 
j their love loj;ethcr, Hy languishing *eyc-casts. 1883 1 . Tay- 
j i.t)K Alph(d'H iv. j} 2 1 . 207 An early 'eye-copy t>f u portion 
I of the inset iiition. 1820 Kkats Ode to Psyche 20 Tender 
I "cyc-dawii of aurorc.iu love. 1513 Docgi-as .-Tineis 111. x. 

I 15 Off his "K doln th.-n flowatul liludc and attir He wische 
I away. 1878 M'KKNimicK in AWyt/. Brit. VI II. 8t6/i 
j Eyc-spci.ks or "eye-dots met with in Mediisie, AnncHd.i;, 

! etc. 1873 Si'oN M'ltrkshop Rcc. Ser. i. 422 Some urainers 
: use sinall brushes called maple "eye-dotters. .for forming 
the eyes. 1597 Sh.vk.s. 2 Hen. /K, iv. v. 88 That Tyranny. . 
W<jiild. haue w.ash’d his Knife With gentle *eyedrop.s. 179a 
Kov in Phil. Prans. LX XX. 154 This piece of inci:haiusm 
in the "eye-end of the telescope. 1878 Lockykr Stari^aun^ 
311 The eye-end changes ils |M>sition r.T|>iJly, j6ii CoraK. 
s. V. Oetllcres, A bridle with "eycfl.xps fora fore-horse. 1773 
j Ash, Eycjlap. 1551 Rkcowok Pathw. Rmnul, i. Dcf. IJ ij b, 

{ A figure lijucht: like to a lunne fournic, !>aue that it is sharp 
I couered lxS 74 o^rnered] at b»jlh the cndcs. .and that fieureis 
named .an "ycy (1574 eyej fourine. 1880 Catal. Tool tChs. 
Sheffield 24 The spades al»i»vc No. 4 have "Eye Handles. 
l58oSir)NF.Y.Dvrtf//rt (ifr.e2) ''Kyi>hof»cs deceit full prone. 
1600 I. f.ANK. Pom Tel-fridh iiol.laigne with your "eye-lamps 
to behold thislHioke. 1871 Loi Xyi r Flem. Astron. § 468 \Vc 
get an inverted image at. .the focus of the "eye-lens. 1B79 
N KwcoMU & H<ii.dkn Aslrm. 63 The eye lens Ji receivc.s the 
ncncnl of rays, and deviates it to the ob*w rver'.s eye. 1824 J. 
ItowRiNr: Bittiivian Anthol, 59 The brightest of .stars is but 
twilight Compared W'ith that Ix'autiful "eye-light. 1869 J. 
Martinf.au Ess. II. 378 Eyclight comes out to mingle with 
the ilaylight that comes in. 1891 Farmf.r Slanff^ ^ Eyedimpet 
an artificial eye. 1839 Hau ky Fes/us (18541 53a One un- 
limited *cye-line of puic sp.acc. *885 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 
4/1 A flycatcher .sUs lengthwise ujwn a tnanch. How 
be.'iutiful. .its w'hitc cyc-lines and leurcd forehead. 1866 
Cornk. Maj^. Nov. 543 tjn ils walls Imay .still he traced] the 
‘cyc-loops for arrow.s. x88o Pall MallG, 's-y Mar. 3/2 Closely 
akin to tjuickness of perception is "eye-memory, or ‘the 
impressing hv will on meinf»ry things which we li.ave seen 
1879 Ntwcovinffe Hoi.okn Astron. 79 "ICye-and-earobseiva- 
tkm. .is . . (he part which hiiih the eye and the e.ar play in 
the appreiaation of inicrvals of time. The c.'»r catches the 
beat of the clock, the eye fixes the star. 1889 Daily Nm>s 
3 Jan. 5/'3 The ranicra . . gives more reliable results than 
mere "eye observations. 1865 Dickkns Mut. Fr, iv. xvi. 
<('. D. ed.) 513 That transatlantic dram which is poetically 
named an "eye-opener. 1870 Mark Twain tnnoe. A hr. 
XV. no The uneducated foreigner could not even fur- 
nish . . an Eyc-Ojicncr. 1879 H. Q. 15 Feb. 140 H is 
led lire iriii.st have been a lively. .cyc-oi.iener for the sotn- 
iioleiicc of a cathedral town. 1884 E. T. Hookkr in Amer. 
Missionary (N. Y.) April, The ability manifested in 
the dis<;u*i.siQn. . . would have been an eye-opener to Dr. J 
Tucker. 1^1 Chari-kton Eph. 4 - Cimm. Matyvns ii. (1668) 

33 The "Eye-parly between Ixiandcr and Hero. 1665 
K. Hookk Microf^rnphia 179 There may be by each of 
these "cyc-pearls, a reprc-scnlaiion to the AtninnI . . as 
in a mail’s eye there i.s a Picture or sensation in the 
Retina. tSo Woodward Mollusea (1B56) 24 The *C!yC' 
pedicels of the snail. 1852 Dana Crust, i. 440 'I'he aciclc 
of the outer antenmc is . . seldom shorter than the "eye- 
peduncle. 1786 Mad. D’Akblay Diary 25 Dec., When 


my jpoor ^eye-peepers are. not quite closed, I look to the 
music-hooks. i8w '8 W. Clark Fan der Jloeirn's iicol. 
1 . 51 Animals without "eye-point and tail. ^ x868 Prowninu 
Ringty Hk. 1. 633 The scrutiniring cye-jwint of some star. 
i860 Maynk Exp. Lex.^ '^Eyeprobe, Sntg., name for a 
probe having an eye or small bole at one end. 1886 Daily 
News 24 Sept. 5/1 A substance termed the visual purple 
of the eye. Now, this "eye-purple i.s eminently sciLsitivc to 
the action of light. 1874 KMuiir Diet. Mecn., * Eye-rim^ 
a circular single eye-glass, adapted to he held to its place 
hy the contraction of the orbital mtiseles. 1891 R. Kif- 
i.iNG City Dreoiif. Nt. iv. 24 They can declare truthfully 
the name of every .ship within "cyc-.scope. 1886 Hrittkn & 
Holland Plnnf-n. i7« "Eye-seeds .. Probably .S'aA'/a l'er~ 
bunant. € 1485 Dighy Myst., Mary Magd, 1577, I am .so 
wrxyd with ‘3cn -sueke, p.Yt [etc.]. 16^ Lithcow Trav. 

X. 507 So may some .Stoicall Rcatlcr mls-constcr. . this 
"eye-set Histoiy. 1866 K. K. C. in N. tjr Q. 10 Mar, 
196 An "cyc-sh.adc of card-bo.'ird . . is more useful than 
ornamental. 1650 Be. Hall Rahn Gil. 291), I have long 
since left to !)c "cycsick. 1594 J. DickF.N.soN Arishas 
(18781 62 That "cyc-Syren, alluring not with the sound, 
hut at the sight. 1774 M. AIackkn/ik Maritime Surv. 
84 He may., sound llie Deptlis of the Water, and mark 
them on an ‘Eyc-skeich of the Coa.st. 1793 Smkaion 
Edystone L. $ 317 Of this cohinin, 1 made an cyc-sketch 
.at the lime. _ i8a8 Carlyi.k Mhc. 1*857) 1 * * 3 * "I’kc law of 
Destiny which dooms them to .such unspeak.able "‘eye- 
■SOI row’. 1837 Fr. AVr. 11. w. vi, So many Courtiers . . 
arc an eyesorrow to the National (Guards. i8m Tuud 
Cyd. Anat. II. xyd 7 The *eye-*.pc«:.ks are situated a little 
way 1 »c]iiiid the head. x88o Ba.stian Brain iii. 6( The 
simjilc 'eye-specks’ of .sonic of the lower Worms. z8m 
W of>i)W'ARu MoUusca (18.56) 2.5 The .snail affords a remarlT 
able, though familiar instance, wlien it draw.4 in its "eye- 
.Stalks. i8to Huxi.ky Crayfish i. 24 At the ends of the eyfe- 
slalk.s are the organs of vision. 1834 Southky Doctor 
Pief. 1 . 41 So many fcatherlets leading np to.. the gem or 
j "eye-star, for which the w'hole W’as formed. 1677 1 *lot 
t ix/ordsh. 129 .An Oiihthalinites, or some sort of* Eye stone. 
1B28 .S. E', {jk.w .Suppl. to Pharmaiopiriit 143 (niernscy eye- 
stone being pul into the inner corner of the eye work.s ils way 
out .at the outward corner .and brings out any strange sub- 
stance with it. 186$ JSMANi'KL Diamonds, etc. rfV, These 
stones(onyxj.are also termed hyjewelhrs ‘cye-sioiics’. 1594 
Sou 1 nwFi.1, M. Majid. J'utt. Teares 85 Would our eyes be .so 
dry, if such "eie- streams w »-re hchovefiill ? 1888 !•’. H. Hatch 
Gloss. 'Perms for R ivks \\* Eye-structure. In this struct lire . . 
the foliated and secondary mim ials are anan^^ed in l.tyers 
round the larger original constitiu-nt.s, producing lenticulai 
forms which often bt.ar a slrik ing vescmbliince to eyes. 1744 
Makkr ill Phil. 'Prans. XI.III. 35, 1 shall .. distinguish 
it by the Name of "I'lye-Sucker,' as that Name axiveys 
an Idea of the M.anner how it lives. 1753 Cmamukks 
Cyd. Supp., Plye-siicker, a small sea insei t, w'hich is 
sometimes found fixed by the snout to the E.je.s of sprats. 
1B6S E., Dukrmt Walk to Land's End 440 When you 
have taken your first "eye-sweep, you cannot say which 
goddess is the fairest. 1785 Mrs. A. .M. T 1 knni;m Juvenile 
/m/wtc. (1786) 1.4 The ‘l ye trap of a good house. 1825 
Bladav. Pla^. XVII 1 . 152 A goi-up thing - a mere cye- 
tiap. 1603 Fiorio Monta/yne iii. v. (1632) .(87 Gallia., 
perceiving him and his wife bi-ginne to bandy 'cvc-lrickes 
and signes. 1770 Doi.loni* in Phil. Trans. T.XIX. 332 
'Jhc * eye. tube winch contains the wires of the telescope. 
1837 Gorini; fit pRircHAKD MUrogr. fi The elongation or 
coTitrnction of the length of llie tmdy, hy means of the 
eye-tube. 1545 Kaynoi.d Byrth Mankynde 43 They 
sende into each of tlie caulcs inniiinerabli- small "eye veynos. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 198 J.)r. H. would petMiaiic 
us to bcleeve again.sl our "eye-verdict. «6ao S.ANtiLTisON 
.Serin. I. TSo’J'hey do Him but ryc-.service, and He giveth 
them but "eye-w'.Tgcs. a 1734 N<n<rii I.ires II. 249 Most 
of them were but "eye waiters. 1866 Cvrnlt. Mag. Sept. 
361 Not all the hair-pins, and ‘eye-washes, and affectations 
can equal it. 1884 C. T. IIccki.and Sk. S<k\ /..i/e India ii. 
45 Most officers of any tact unilrrstand tln; meaning of eye- 
wash. 1889 F. A. Guthkik /\triah i. i. He came up to me 
with some e5'c\v.a.sh or utlier alxjul our being neigliboiirs at 
Gorsecombft now. >868 Darwtn Anim. Sf PI. 1 . vi. 188 A 
long-beaked earner, having large ’eye-wattles. 1883 W. S. 
T!)iic:i>ALi: ir. Dante's /'urgatorio xvii. 188 I’hrough whicli 
thou conldst see no bcliei than .1 mole doe.s through hi.s 
"cyew'fb. 1876 Loivti i. /W/. IFAv. (1870) A72 When those 
"eye- wise .. .shall be lost In tlie great figlit. Lvi.v 

/'atdym. in. iv. 45 Love is but an "eye worinc, which' oncly 
tickleth the head with hopes, a 1674 MtnoN Prose Wks. 
(Jod. >, */iye- 7 iforship. 1656 Hkymn Sun*. Frame 28 My 
lioste.ss. .perswaded me to this holy "cye-wrighl. 

f EyOf Ohs. [Used erroneously for Nye, 
veye ; a steye. an eye. Cf. AniiEit, Eyas, etc.] 
A brood (of pheasants). 

CZ430 Bk. //amkyngm Rel. Ant. I. 206, I havefoundea 
covi'.y of pertrich . . and eye of fcsauiils. 1579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spensers Sheph. Cal. Apr. 118. 1669 WoBLincF, .Sysf. 

Agric, fifiHi>252 When you have found an Eye of Pheasants 
. .place your Nets hoUnw. loose, and circular-wi.se. 1725 in 
Ukadi.ky EaiH. Diet. s. v. Pheasant. 

+ Eye, j/i.'f Ohs. rare" b In 5 pi, ©yen. (Of 
doubtful meaning; : perh. some error.) 

e X440 Bone Flor. 845 Syr Garcy went crowlandc for fayne 
As rampande cycn do in the ruyiie. 

Eye V. [f. Eye jA.I] 
xT fl. trans. To perceive with the eyes ; to see. 
lil. andy^4'. Ohs. 

2^3 .Stanyhi;r.st Aeneis iv. fArb.) 102 Ryest thou thi.s 
fiItho<.>d? 1632 J. HAYwrARDtr.yy/om/rjr Eromena 77 Never 
in her life-time ever eyed the Princcsse ii more plca.sing 
spectacle. (k'RNAi.L Chr. in Arm. 1. 64 They who 

in the performing of divine, duties, eye not God through 
them. 1723 Poke Odyss. x. 6r>o The i>aih.s of gods wrhal 
mortal can .survey ? Who eyes their motion f 1779 J. New- 
ton in Olney Hymns in. No. 58 His heart revives, if cross 
the plains lie eyes his home. 

2. To direct the eyes to, fix the eyes upon, look 
at or upon, behold, observe. Often witn a word 
or phrase indicative of some feeling (e g. anger, 
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sQ^picion, wonder, etc.). To eye askance^ askani ; 
see AdKANCR, Askant. 

«SlM T. Stawbton R^t. Untr. Jewel iv. 148 Gentle 
Re^r I Eye M* JeM^el wel. 1610 Shax.s. Temp. iii. i. 40 
Full many a Lady I hauc ey’d with best regard. z68a Sta 
T Brownb Ckr, Mor, la Eye well those heroes who have 
held Ihcir heads above water. 1715 Pope Odyss, xvii. 
443 They, .eye the man, majestic in distress. 17^ Mas. 
Raix:mkfk Italian xvii, They eyed the prisoners with 
curiosity. *8rf Dickknb Kick. Nick, ii, The public., 
were eyeing. . w empty platform. z8^ M. Arnold Ttis- 
tram 4* luuH Poems (1877) 315 The knights eyed her in 
surprise. 1883 W. C. Russeli. iiea Queen HI. xii. 371 My 
father e^Ttl her askant. 

AV. Hickekinoill TheCereMmy^MflUffer'W\i%,{i’fx(>) 
11 . 437 Eying nothing of. .the Beauties of the Mind. 

•!■)[>. To look Upon, regard as (so and so). Oks. 

>859 Brough Sacr. Trine. 240 P'.ying men ns mort.il 
amlmutablc. 1673 Janeway Heaven em E. (1847)67 Wc 
do not sufficiently eye God as the fountain, .of idl our ex- 


cellency. 

S. To keep an tye on ; to observe narrowly. 

1S86 A. Day Ene. Seeretafy 11. (1625) 101 At one time or 
other I imve . . eyed the demeanours, issues and dispositions 
of sundry huirtors. 16x1 Bidi.e i Saw. xviii. 9 And Saul 
eyed Dauid from that day. 1639 Fui.lkr I/ely JTar iv. 
xxri. fi6|7) 215 It liting good to eye a suspicious person. 
16^ Pei’VS Diary (1877) V. 385, I observed niy wife to eye 
my eyc.s whether 1 did ever look upon J.)eh. 167* Sir I'. 
Browne Lett. Friend (1712) 33 In consumptive Lhsctisfis 
Si>nie eye the Compt.ixion of AIoU'S. ^ xyas Pope xiii. 

36 He sat, and ey'il ihe sun, ntid wished the night ; .Slow 
seemed llie .sun to move. 1797-1804 Bewick Frit. Birds 
(18471 I. 139 He. ..succeeded in eyeing the bird to the distant 
paswige. by which it eiUere.d .and left its nest. l8ia H. & 
If. Smith Kej. Addr. xiii. (i87'j( 120, l*ve stood and eyed tlie 
builders. 1877 H. A. I’age Quincy I. iv. 81 Had eyed 
the lad hovering about the hoiu^e. 

+ 4 . 'I’o have or keep in view; to aim at (a mark). 
Of an expression, text, etc. : To refer to. Ohs. 

1390 .Spk.y.ser /•'. (>. It. iv. 7 ’J'he. aynicd luarkc, which he 
li.nd eidc. 1594 West znd Pi. Symbol. § 219 In which are 
cliicflY to be eyed the matter and forme. x6ai-3t Laud 
Se7\.Serm. (1847) 34 'I’lie letter of the psalm reads Ib^ivid. . 
the spirit of the psalm eyes Christ. 16x5-8 tr. Catuden's 
Hist. Elis. Ill, (16H8) 367 God, whom alone I eyed and re- 
sjiceted. 1659 I'\m.i.i:r App. Inj. Innoc. (i8.p-)) 563 This 
my expression did eye .Tnother pei .son. x(569 Pi-.nn Na Crass 
xxii. ^ 3 Ix't the (Iloiics of another WV>rld be cy’d. 1771 
Wesley ll'ks. (i87vi V. 201 Therefore, eye him in all. 
t 6. wtr. a. 'fo look or , appear to the eye. b. 
'Po have an eye look fo. Ohs. 

1606 SitAK.s. Ant. .y Cl. 1. iii. 97 My becommings kill me, 
wlmii they do not Kv<! well to you. 16x7 77 Feltha.m /»'<•- 
sokrs f. xiv. 22 A.s if one weix*, for the coiiienliiienr of this 
life ; and the other, wing to that of the. life to come. 

II. 0 . trails. To furnish with eyes, in senses 20 
nnri 3 1 of the sb. 

1854 I'* Morrai.i. Nt'edle-$nnkinff 3'» In that fstagej of 
eying. .4 ,ock; luewllc.sl per hour .'uc, .easily pr«Kliiced. 1867 
I’. Francis Angling i. (liJSo) 48 On the tails eye hang ,t 
tri.'uiglii also eyed. 1881 Harper's Ma)^. 933/1 The ends 
of the. str.Tiids are ‘eyed . 

Hence EyeTnjif vhl. sh., the action <»f the vli. Eyk. 

/x 173X T. Boston fV<Wr /« Lot A wi.'^e eying of 

the hand of God in .all wc find to bear hard upon us. 

Eye, ol)S. form of Awe, Koo. 

Eyeablei/n al/l), rt. [f. Eye > -aui.k.] That 
may be seen by the eye ; also, that may be looked 
upon with ])leasurc ; sightly. 

1839 Bailey / v.*7v/.v (1852! 4 s8 The furthest things on all 
^ides ey^.'ible .Arc village temples t.'ipcring fo the ‘ikh-s. 
1887 7 iwes weckb' rd. ) 19 is/i J'hey l.ike very good 
rare to make lluMr goods ‘eyeabic’ and attr.Tctive to 
piiiihascrs. 1890 .S'uf. /\e7i. 13 Sept. 327/2 Dr. Hiinc h.TS 
-'>pared no jiain.s in making the pages cye.Ti>lc. 

Eyeass, obs. form of JCYA.S. 


Eye-ball'>i b/'l). [f. Eye jAWHAidi.] - Natl 
of me eye. a. 'i'hc apple or )nipil. b. 'Fhe eye 
it.^clf within the lids and socket. 

^ a. _ xS9a SiiAKS. IV;/. 4- Ad. IT9 Hold up thy head ; l-ook 
in mine eye halls. 1607 Mevwood U'otn. Kilde Wks. 1874 
II. lor Your ciuripatiie i.s .as inycic-ball dcerc. 1614 Blai m, 
& Fl. IVie at Se 7 >. ll'eapons i. i. The brow of a Miiit:iry 
face m.ay not be offcrisive to your generous eyeballs, a 1839 
pRAF.n (18A4) II. 397 A fitful light In his eyeball 

glistened. 187X U. El. us Catullus Ixiv. 219 Kic . . these 
dimly lit cyc-b.alls Fet'd to the full on thee. 

_ b. 1390 Shak.s. Mids. N. III. ii. 360 Crush this hearbe 
into l.ysanders eie, Whose liquor haiii this vi’.riuous jjro- 
perlie, To. .make his eie-Kals role with wonted .sight. x668 
l^riVDKN Ind. Emp. 11. i, I feel . . my eyeballs row). 1798 
CoLfeKiooE Anc. Mar. \ i, xx, Their stony eye- balls glittei’d 
on Jn the red and smoky light. i8ox Home: in Phil. Trans. 
XCI I. 354 The eye lid i.s very loose upon the cyc-ball. 1866 
Kingsi I'.v Henw. xv. 214 An arrow w.ns in his eyeball. 1876 
l-osTKR Phys. III. ii. 503 'Fhe eyeball is movcil by six muscles. 

Eye-beam (-^i-brin). [f. Eve sh.^ + Heam.J a 
beam or glance of the eye. 

Shak.s. A. A. /,. iv. iii. 28 So .sweete a Ki.s.se the 
golden Sun giiies not . . As thy eye bcames. a 1639 'F. 
Carew To a Lady^ Through those Crystalls our soulcs 
uittiiig, Sh.all a pure wreathe of eye-bcames twine. 1785 
Mr.s. a. M, BitNNkri ynrrnile Indiscr. (17861 11 . 2x2 Her 
eye beams shoot through my soul. X841-4 Emerson I'ss. 
her. I. vi. (1876) 155 Read the langmage of these wandering 
eye-beams. 

tE7e-bit«,z'. Ohs. rare. [f. Eve .tAI + Bite r;.] 
Hans. To bewitch ^ith ihe eye. 

V 9 i R. Scot Disan>. IVifchtr. iii. xv. 5oThc Irishmen., 
aihrme, that not onelie their children, but their cattt M .aie. . 
eyebittcn, when they fall suddenlie .sicke. 1658 Pmi.t.ii’s, 
r.yeifite, to fascinate or bewitch by a certain evil influeuce 
irom the eye. Z72i~i8oo in Bailey. 


Hence + 8y8-bit*r, one who 'cyc-bites ^ f 8y8* 
biting vhl. sh. and ///. a. 

*S «4 K. Scot Discos*. Witcher, in. xv. 50 The Irishmen., 
terme one .sort of their witchex eyhiters. 15B5 J. Higuik.s 
tr. Junius* Nomenclaior 427 Eiisiinnst a bewitching or 
eye-biting. 1636 'F. Ady Cautlle in Dark 11. itxi Calling 
them eyediiting witches. 

Bye-bolt (^i lxTult). [f. Eye /A' + Bolt jA] A 
bolt or bar having an eye at one end, to recei^x* 
a hook, ring, etc. 

1769 Smkaton in Brand A\'7tnasllc(ij^)\]. Ami. 586 The 
stones may be laid hold of by eyc-liolts fixed in lioles lK»tc d 
with a junif*er. 1^^ ^ .*ieawansltip I. 35 'Huy 

are mostly fitted wilIi .a. ..sprig-eye-liolt driven in the iiiiddlc 
of their ends. 1859 F. A. Gkii-mtiis Artill. Man. 1x862) 
1x6 They hook the fixed blocks to tlie eye* bolls. 

Eye -bree. [f. Eye ^A^ Buke jA*] 
t a. s* P:ye-lii). Ohs. + b. = Eyf.-lasii. Ohs. 
C. t=EYE-BUow. fVij. cxc. .Vi . .and ef/d/. 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. J. 352 Niwc J^.atc 03-50 ofery <.eted 
mid ba ea^bra^was. c«300 Son/; aesl. Reiinms in /’<•/. 
Songs (Camden) 239 Sene is on is browe Ant on i-s eie- 
brewe, 'Fhal fetc.l. 'Fuhncr Herbal 11. 137 b, 'Fhe 

{ 'uioe of it Iiiiu*.fardt], . is go<.»d. .for the roughnes i>f the ey- 
irees. z6^ 'F. Wright Passions 1. vii, 29 I'he forniciititm 
of a woman .shall l>e knowcii by the lifting vp of her eyes, 
and in her cyc-hries. 16x7 Markham Cavat. v. 17 All 
lliose lung antf .stiffe haiics w'liu h growe cKise nlutiic his 
vnjier eye- 1 )ree.s. 1787 in (jRo.sk Pnadne. (. 7 m., ,SupH. 

D. 1577 B. Go(k;k Ht resbaeEs Husb. (15861 1 17 A horse 
when he hegimu;s; to be olde, his temples waxe holiowc, his 
ej’c bries gray. 1613 (». .Sandys TrnS'. 67 Into the s.inic 
hue do they dy their cic hreis, .and eye-l.»row' s. 

c. 1776 H KKU .Si.ot. Songs \. 210 And thr sweat it dropt 
down I'lac my vety tye-btie. ir X803 jAMirs<iN li'ater- 
Kelpie 41 'in Scott Minst r.\ (jf filthy gar his e» -bree;i war. 
x86a Dialect of Leeds 257 ‘ lie brees , eyebrows. tMod. Sc. 
lie is dirt up to the very ee brees. 

Eyebright (ai hr.ril), a. and sk [f. ICye sh.^ + 
Buight.] 

+ A. adj. Bright It) the eye, clear. Ohs. rare- 
1607 Ltnyua II. v. in H.t/I. Dodsley IX. 381 'Fhe .shooting 
stars, Which in an c^c-bright evening .m « in to fall. 

B. sh. 1 . 'Fhe popular luanie of the plant 
Euphrasia ofuinahsy formerly in repute as a 
remedy for w'cak eyes EFriiu.tsv. 

1533 ICi.voT Cast, llelthe (1 54 1) 1 1 b. 'Fbynges good for fhe 
eyes ; E3'cbryglit ; Fcncll. x^sI.ioyo Treus, Health xii, 
1 *', vij, 'IVikc of the wood of Aloes, of eybrighl |etc). x6ix 
Dkavion Poly-olb. xiii. 202 He Fumitoric gels, and J'l3'e- 
brighl for the eye. 1671 Salmon .Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 399 
K3 'c bright, .strengthens the head, ryes and iiK-moty, drars 
llitr sight 1718 (juiNcv Cowpl. Disp. 79 Kycbriglil flowns 
in June. iys8 Mmr. Hklanv Life 6- Core. 111 . 507 'Fhe 
|mri>le vefen and e >v.bright sofotn tlie gohlr.n fursatnl glow- 
ing heaih. 1848 C. A. John.s Week at Lizard -ip We find 
, . e^'c-brlglit with thick fleshy Ir.iv* s. 1883 K. 'FvniNKR in 
Cd. Words l>ftc. 79^'/^ 'Flu* pretty little Kyebright . . h.ad at 
one time a great reputation a.s ;in eye-r.|e.arcr. 

b. attrih. I’rcpared from cu|»hrai;y. Al.so in 
names of other plants or medicaments used as 
rt;m< <lies for weak sight. 

1597 Gfrarh Herbal i. Ixii. § 3. 85 Kiebright Cow 
wlieale. x6i6 Sorfl. ^vt Maukii. Country J-'arwe p Drinke 
cuertu mottling a small draught of F.yc hrighl wine. 1648 
Huntiny of Pox 39 'Fhe Kyr-lnight wafer of Repentance. 
1656 kiiH.Li'.V Tract. Physi'kixVt Ky-hright oyl made i>f 
the. flowers of .Snccoiy. 1747 Wksli v Pritn. Physic, 

I'se F.yc bright 'Fea daily. 1B84 Millkr Plani-n., i\ye- 
bright Cim<-7vheat. 'J'ln: gemis Bartsi.'i. 

t2. A kind of ale in Kli/abelb’s time’ (l.a- 
tham). Oh.T. 

16x0 B. JoNsoN Ah h. V. i, Men and women .. fh.Tvel been 
.seen to floi k here. .In d;iys of I’iiiilico .md Fye-bright. 

Eyebrow (ai hrou). [f. F^VE j/t* f Buow. Not 
in C;JC., which had only Ai^bnhv ICYi:-iiitKK.] 

1 . T'he fringe of hair ahmg the npjKr orbit of 
the eye, more or less arched in appe.arance. 

*585.1- fflGGlNs tr. Junius Nomcnclaior V.-J Supeniliutn, 
the ridge of hairo .iboiic the eye lids or the eye lirowcs. 1600 
SiiAKS. . 4 , L. II. vii. 149 The lAjuer, with a wofull ballad 
M.Tiie to his Mislre-;se eye brow. i^X Hav Creation il. 
0692) 32 Abn-c stand the K>'*; Brows, fo keep anything 
fmm nimiing down ujii»n the eyes. 1741 Monro Anai. 
Kent’s (ed. j 79 An archeil Kidge is extended, on which 
the Kyc-brows .are plactHl. 1813 .Scorr Triennain III. xxvi, 
.Shade thine cvc'bn.Mv.s with thine h:ind. i860 FKor iji-: y/zj/. 
Eng. VI. 276 He h;«l the arched eyebrow, .of the beautiful 
Flantagcnei f.ice. 

b. pi. /Xrtifidal imitations of the 8.imc, app. 
made of inoipc-skin. 

1703 .Sikli-F- Tend. Hnsb. iii. i, Pr*y wenrh, bring 
me luy black eyebrows out of the next room, 1718 Fkioh 
Another AV.w. AffUition roem.s 270 The .Shattern had left 
in the Hurry . .lf»*r I. ally's Gomple.ximi and E3'ebrows at 
Calais. — On the same Pooins 271 If we don’t catch a 
Mouse To-night, /Vlas ! no Eye-brows fur To-murn»w'. 

2. ehmt. (see nnot. 1840). 

x8a6 Med. Jrnl. XV. 208 The organ of finding and re- 
collecting places inatiifesteil itself .stiongly iti the corners of 
his eyc-l)rows. 1840 (J. Ellis Anat. 74 The eyebrows . . 
an; two curved proniinences formed by the «rl»i<.Tilari'.i ;md 
occipito frontalis iiius(.Ics. 

3 . Arch. a. A moulding over a window, b. 
(SeC quot. 184a). 

1703 T. N. City^ C. Purchaser $ AnHulet..vn Architec- 
ture, .a. .’Fince, Eye-brow. X83S tr. Tour C,erm. Prince 
IV. iv. 162 Hatfield is built of brick ; only the eyebrows of 
the windows. .&c. arc of stone. xM Gwii.t . 4 ; ( hit. (Buss. 
971 Eyebnno, a name sumetiincs given to the filleL 

4 . attrih. and Comb. 

1718 Prior Amt her Reas. Affliction Poems 270 Her Eye- 


tirow-Box one Morning lost. 1760 Goioszt. Cit, IV. <1840) 
Q Your nose-borers . . cyebrow-pluckcrs, would all want 
bread 1854 Hooker liimal. Jmis. I. iii. 66 Prominence 
of eyebrow region. 

Hence Bya'browed a., furnished with eyebrows ; 
iransf. (of a. hill), having a growth of trees re- 
sembling an eyebrow. 8je'browle8f a., without 
eyebrows. 

1833 J . Hodgson in J. Raine /I/m. ^1858) IT- 3*4 Sleep 
scars, fringed and cyc-browc-d with wild natural wooil. 1859 
Jki’iison Brittany i. 2 Flock of while-eyebrowed goaiv 
x868 Dickens I'ncomm. Tsav. xxv, 'Fhosc four male 
per-sonages. .complexitmicss and e3'cl)row’lcss. 1884 Miss. 
Herald .‘si-jit. 375 'Fhcy never yet had heard of such a thing 
as an cj’ebrowless child. 

Eyebrow, V. ff. prec. sb.] tram. O. To 
frown (a person) out of\ in quot. with indirect 
pass. b. To providc.with (dislincO eyebrows. 

1837 T. Hckjk Jack Ihag xxx^ Koiigcing, powdering, .cyc- 
bruwing, and all concomitant Mage tricks, 1876 Mrs. 
Will INLY Sights 9s Ins. iii. 15, 1 find it is only the unusual 
things. .lli.Tt you are eyebrowed out of. 

Eyed i^id), ppl. a. [f. Evu .tA* + -ed 

1 . Eiirnishcci with eyes. 

e 1374 (’iiAut FR Troylns iv. 1459 V'oure father is in .slc-ighfe 
as Aigus eyed, c 1430 l.vriG. Bos has Prnl. (1544) 54 A 
mince.. Eyed as a tigre with reason and fore.sigjit. 1553 
Edfv Treat. A'ewe Ind. lArb.) is An Elephant, .is . . ey;^ 
lyke a swine. 1579 .Si’I-n.si.u .Sheph. Cal. .Sept. 203 For 
RtiflTy is wise, ami as Argus eyed. 1643 PrynnfAiH'. Tmver 
Pari. Apu. I'JA He who even now .seemed eyed, e.arcd, 
strong and fluiirishing ; w ill suddenly wax blind, de.'ifr, and 
fall lo u' lbing. xSja Tknnvson (I none 196 A wild and 
w.Tntoii pard, Kycil like the evening st.ir. 
fig. 18^ K. I.viTON (’r.”ii/ 117 *rhe eyed ail Sces^not, 

b. With adp. prefix, as Aptjts-y bluc-y Jhne-i 
hollow-., l 7 vo-y svcDeycd'. see the .ndjs. 

t c. (iifted with sight, clear sighted, sh.irp- 
sightc'l AI.S0//V. Wiiic awake /■/>. Ohs. 

_ X584 F, Has 1 AH 1 1 Chresfolcros (iK8o‘ ?.a Men .. F'yde to 
their profit, but liliiide to ihcir paine. 15^ .Si>knki.u A‘. (X 
IV. lit. 7 'Fhey were both so wali hfiill and well cyde, 'I'luit 
fete.). t6i8 Rowlamss .Vift'/v'// J/i'///. 45 Borne blind they 
knew.. And most iniraculous, lunv piafccl ey'd- 163* J. 
Havwaki> tr. Pioftdis l-Uomena 87 A god, though bliiide, 
yet. eyed sudicieiUly lo spie out two spirits. 

2 . I' lirnislied with an eye. C'l. Eve 20, 21. 

1804 .ARriiNi iiiv .V;/;;c. (Vmv;-/'. «i.q By moans of ail eyed 
probe. 1886 Aradem^v 22 May Mt. Hail invented 

cyed-liooks (in fiy-fishing|. 

3 . Marked or ornamented ns with eyes; dappled, 
s|)Otled. Eyed } laivk- Moth (Smerinthus Occlhu 
fits ) ; a moth of the family Sphiuifidir. 

1815 SiiFLiLV A/si.\for4y> .Soil nio.s.sy lawns..cv(;d with 
blooms. xBai Kims Lamia 50 Kyid like a pc.acoik. 1815 
Bi HRY Plmycl. Herald. \.i Eyed . a term used in spi-.-ikinK 
of’lhe varii'gated .'qiolM in the pe:u.ock's tail. Ksr- 

w ooD Bfit, Moths .Smerinthus Oeettatus. 'I he Eyed 
Ilawk'Mi>lh. 1878 Bhowni.sg Poets Crtdsic 53 Fhal wliic.h 
perks ami prciai.s 'Fhe eyed wing, 1889 in EiviN Diet, 
Heraldry. 

Eye*‘dranglit. [f. Fa' k j A i -t- D» a im fit.] A 
drawing or plan m.ide by the f yt‘, not by actual 
nie-nsureiTient. 

1773 Centl. Mat;, i-fyi Eye Fliaught of ihe .Solway Moss. 
1793 Smi- MON Edystone /.. § -ionote, ’Flu: print, .appears lo 
be made from an Eye Draught. 18*3 P. Nicholson Pruef. 
Build. 17.) Fo take ibo tiiim-nsion-. of a place., make an 
eye-draught. 1875 I’hol nm A'.t/<i«f»* //*vi7'. 273 'Fhe stars 
..being copied by eyc-draiighls li(mi I lie clmrts. 

Eye'ftll, *A [t. Fa e jAI + -Fi i..] a. A.s much 
as tne eye can takx* in at once. b. A minute quan- 
tity; a wink {of slceji). 

x83« j. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 86s Wr prefer a 
miniature picture of the .S\vi‘<s ('.ianti .ss to Ihe giantess her- 
self an eyeful for one lo an ui mini for ten. i860 Rhadi: 
Clohter \ It. II. 37 You drop iifT again, and gel ahonl an 
eyeful i.'f sleep : lo, il i.s tinkle, tinkli:, fitr matin>. 1876 Fb 
.SiKVKNsoN in iuL Wortls 687 [Wc] with large cyc-fuls took 
Ihe landscape in. 

Eye'fnl, a. Ohs. exc. dial. [f. F’ye slO + -fit,.] 
fa. Plainly to !){• seen. b. Careful; observant. 

c i6it (/iiAiMAN Hifsd X. 396 He hang them iij* ahyfl upon 
a taiiiar isk bough As tyeliil trophies. 1855 Rt>niNStiN // hstby 
fF7c».v.v. s. V., ‘ He's varry eeful over his brass', he is carefitl in 
laying out his money. * l’.e eeful mind what you. are about. 

Eye-glass .ai glns). sh. [f. Kyk .iA» f Class.] 
fl. '1 nr* crystal line k'lis of the eye. Ohs. 
x6if .Shaks //’/;/(. 7'. 1. ii. v08 Vour eye-gltissc Is thicker 
ibeti a Cm kolds Horne. 

2 . A glass lo shield or protect the eye. 

i8a3 J. BAncfK;K Dom. Amusem. 65 W'earinga visor with 
cye-gli*:’^' '* in it. 

3 . t a. A maf^nifying glass, a microscope (ohs.). 
b. In »kk 1 . iLse, a len.s of glass or ciystal for as- 
sisting defective sight. Double eye-glass, ( pair of) 
eyeglasses : two such lenses mounted side by side so 
as to .assi-st the sight of both eyes ; the name is by 
us-Tge restricted to a pair of lenses to be held in 
the hand or kept in position by a spring on the 
nose ; those which arc secured by pieces of metal 
placed over the cars being called spectacles. 

1767 Harmkr in Phil. Trans. LVIl. 283, 1 have often 
fonmJI, hy the help of an eye-gl.'tss, that. . 1 uassed over great 
Iiiuliiludes ofeggSi 1807 Director I. 233 He tuivs his eye- 
glass more th;m his jnayer-liook. 1859 Mi hi iuth R. 
PTrerel xxix, F.ycs arc bcarabl**, but cyc-glas.ses an aboinimi- 
lion, 1863 Mi.ss BKAUmtN Eleamyrs Viet. (1878) I. il 
17 'I’he old* m.^n put n double gold cycgla.ss over his nose, 
and bcg.Tn to read. 1883 F. M. I’uahu Contrad. xxvii, .She 
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Omded ilierc had been somelliiin; of the eyo-jflass niannrr 
about him. 1883 K. M. Chawi-oku Dr. L htnUuis iii, She 
w«ire (jolO-rinuned cyi'gliisse.s. 

4 . 'fbe Ion.-; at that end of any optical instrument 
to which tlic <fyt: is ai*plit<l. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 2 HeUsctii thtcc Kye*(.Jlassrs foi his 
iiic.-il 'rclrsi'opeN. 167a (lnJ’.f.oKy ill Ki);;.'\ud Corr. Sti. Men 
<1841) il. riie. .plano-Lonicx 1704 Ni-.wkjn 

OpPuk'i I I. vlii. 1721’ <).! A picity {»ood l*ersp*;i tivc. made 
wilh a LOOi avr. Kyeclass. 178a Kamsi»kn in Thil. Trans. 
(1780 LX XU 1.99 Thus we have a sy:.teni of eye Kla-.sis 
wliii;h may be taken out of the Iclesi.opc. 1816 J. Smihi 
Tanoratna Sr. iS- Art 1 . 484 'I he focal distance of the cye- 
jilass, 1837 Oi'HiMi Pkitcmakii Mkro^r, ij6 The .solar 
focus of its eye (jhv.s. 1867 J. ILhu; .1//rr,%-. i. ii. <1 'I'he 
odier to in;ii>nify tliis ini:i;;e, and IVoin beiiiy' next the eye of 
ifii; observer, culled the. eye-f^lass. 

6 . A ^W.iss iulapled for the njijdicatitni of rcino- 
(lic.ii to llie evo. 

i 84 > I)i N(H,isoM Mixf. Ai’.r.. Kye t d.es, .^c.ifiliinni oru~ 
tare. 1884 in Sih. lex., Kye-iilass, a hollow ciip- 

shaped glass for applying lotion^ to the eye. 

Hence EyoKlaHHod a , lurnishc‘l with an eye- 
j'l.'iss or eyctjlisses. 

1848 Cl .oi'ca Hot/i:,' I. .9 Niilde ladies. . Ib^wing their eye- 
glassed brows. 189Z M. K. M \\n U inters Tale M. ii. iv. 
181 'I'he eyc>;hv.sed young man. 

Eye'glaSSp v. ra?/; [f. pree. .sl».] Inins, To 

look at throuj^h an cvei;las: 5 . 

i8a8 I. IjA.viov Anefo^tristi 11 . 221 (loin, .employed 
hcrselL.in eye-glassiug Gerald. 

Eyehole ('^iThTuI'. [f. kye .r/^i + ffoi.E.] a. 
The cavity or sockt l cont.iinin!:; llic orbit of the 
eye. b. A hole to lonk lhroiij;li. c. <//<//. See 
qiiot.) 

a. 1637 RuriiKin-viKn f.efl. U.v.vviii. (1062^ I. 227 f.it 

their eyes rot in their eye lioles, who will not receive Him 
home iigain. *855 Koiosson ihe 

uyc-socitcts. 1888 j. .SiiM.i.fiw IVmt'lar.’i yWrt/.v fc^ Whe.'U 
grows through ihi; cyt'h<.iles of the skull. 

b. 1856 k vNF . /#</. Kv/'t. I. xsv. 4i'<i :\ small cye-hoh; 

. .enabled the iu-dwf Hers to pecpont. 1863 Sai.a Pnak/asi 
in linf ((Sf'4' /fifj crumpled bit of p;-..st dm.ird covvrcil 
witli black .silk, with two eyeholes .and a fringe of ..h;im lace. 
1878 I .'KKYJ M .Starya .inj>- 47 The stars were observed . . 
through .in eyehole, Tiding on a ti.xcd arc. 

C. 1884 llol.i.yNo tyt,.u\'r 'K. I). S.\ Eye hefc, 

the deprcssioiij in a potato from wliu.li the buds spring. 
1887 ill l)AKi.iN«:.ToN lu'lk sptedi .V. ( heshire ■ 1 C.I>.S, . 

Eye-lash (n hej;. [f. li:vK.r/i.> + La.sh,] a. The 
row or line of hairs friiiginjr the edj.jc olThe cye-lul, 

b. A sin};li' hair from the same. 

17^ Stk J. Hit.i, ///iV. rlnini. 's.is Kven the eyelashes fnf 
the Simla] .arc like onrs. 1777 Kom.in.soN l/ist. Anicr. II. 
68 riicir . . cyc-he.lies arc of tin; same line. 1813 Sen 11 
Ix/tkehy iv. v, Thi! eye I:i<h thark, ami dowm ,ast eye. 1836 
Toon Cyet. Anai. I. ^06/2 Pew biisls .. ixj'.sess eye-lashe.s. 
i860 r 'vMiiAi.t. fiVifa'. II. i. 23:, Looking through their lingers 
or their eyel.ishcs. 1883 Harper's .Ma^. .Sept. 646 a .She 
fought him f. Sleep] to the Inst e.yi: hish. 

Hfiice Eyo-ltwhftd p'pl, a., jtroviflcil with eye- 
lashes ; in quot. trausf. 

^ 1B54 SVM. I toBiJi 1. linl.ier i. ri Liulo window in the wall, 
Kye-hished with balmy spravi <)f fionc) . suckle, 

t Eye'last, Eyelist. Sc, Ohs. [?f.l<:YE.TAi 

4 M L. /r'.i 7 , last limit,] 

1 . A fl.'tw, (leforniily, defect. 

1591 R. Mhi.ick .Serm. M viij, The hist eye.l:i.st "llmt 
appcarcth in rliis dcnunci.itioun is this. 1606 St .Acts Jas, 
y/ 18161 yyi Ony defaulte or Rilc.st, be ]»*' ‘P'bilk the ridit 
or posscrCsiouTi of the s;iiilis laiidis in.ty be challangeil. i6lo 
J, -Mklvii.!. Diary (1842) 761 They fund thrie or four 
• dangeroiiseyelislisth.it they could not digesr. 16x4 Cai.- 
oi KWiioii Chr. lirottn'r 12 'I he nnctirnrly eye-lasts rc- 
(piircd to Vii; introduced upon the sound work of llii.s*.S;if;ra- 
inent. 1768 Ross tteU'Hi/re 1 b’loui any ee-Ust I’m free. 

2 . A |:jricv;tnct', j:>;rii(lf;t: ; ill-will, m.alicc. 

1584 .]. CAicMlt.ii.trr. in Woiir. Sac. Misc. Ii8.j4') 41*5 I’o 
repare all bygane eli lis. 1595 in I'itcairn Crinr. Trials I. 
J49 All and sindrle persoiiis .aiTiaiigis c|uliome deidlir: feid 
and t'lei:;l is piesentlic slunding. 1644 I). Uu.vk flist. 
Douylas 87 ‘rhese two lived after , , without .suspilkm, 
grni.ige, or eye li.-vt on cither panic. 

Eyeless a. [f. Kyk .<d.^ + -i,i;.s.s.] 

1 . Without cyc.s- a. Of certain animals : Ilnvinj; 
no eyes. b. Of a needle : Made without an eye. 

c. Of a plant, etc. ; Without buds. 

1570 in I.r\gNs Manip. ^x. rr x8ax Shki.m;v Assassins 
ii. ill JCss. <y /.c//. (.Cani'i lot) 171 ’J'he eyeless worms of r.arlh. 
(848 C .'akcknikk . htitn. Tkys. 13 In . . the great c.ive of 
Kentnrky are found mimerous small eyeless fishes, 1871 
Athenvum s 6 Aug. 27-; Paris has sewers, and strange, eye- 
less beings sw.-irni through them. 

2. Deprivcrl of the eyes, having the eyes removed. 
1593 SiiAKS. Rom. Jut. V. iii, 126 What 'J’orch i.s yond 

tli.'U vaintly lends his light To grubs, and eyelcs.se Scnlles? 
1605 — vii. 96 'J'lirne nut tliat eydesse Vilhainc. 

1671 .Mif ToN Samson 38 A.sk for this great deliverer now, 
.and find him Kycless in Ga/a. 1735 PofK OJyss. xni. 145 
'I'lie vengeance vowed fi-r eyeless Poly t die me. iBta I'ykon 
Ck. lJ.tr. II. vi, 'J’hrongh each lack-lustre, eyi?le.s.s bole. 
1857 Will I T iFK A'tw-t, H 'i/e 0/ Manoah 15 An eyeless 
captive. 1866 Kinosi i;y Hrmv. xv. 194, 1 am haunted with 
spectif.s eyeless and handlers. 

3 . blind, sijjliihrs.siw a. Without eyes or eyesight, 
lit. and b. Not using the eye.s, undiscrimi- 
nating ; without aid fiom the eyes. 

1637- 47 Resolves 164 The cyc-lew. night. 1717 

.Aodisom tr. t.h'iif s Met. in. 625 Pentheus only durst deride 
Tlie Cheated People, and their Kyelcss Onid .. 17^ <». 

Can.m.>»> Antkl.ncreiins in. 227 life] for a pilot cyelc.s.s 
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Chance employ'd, 18x4 C\Hy Dante, Rurgatory xiii. 61 :• 
As never lieam Of noonday visiteth the cycl«s.s man, K’en 
-SO [etc.]. 1859 "1 'knnv.son IJylls, VkneH i«.6, 1 Naw tl.e little 
clf-gcrtl eyeless once. 1867 J. M.tRTiNi.AU Chr. Life fed. 4) 
464 Sunshine is of no use in an eyeless world. 1871 Morlk.y 
f.«i«r/i^M.r/ Cril. Misc. >1878) 73 The fortuitous vag.aries of 
an eyeless destiny. 1877 Mokkim Sigurd ni. 278 The 
hungry eyeless sword. 

4 . Not to be reached by llie eye. rare. 

1839 Pi.Mi.KV I-eslns (18481 17/2 Like stars .. They shall 
ever pass at all but eyele.s.s distance. 

t Eyelest. Ohs. Also 3 8Dielo«t. [:-OE. 
*e^el/t‘st, f. egeleth Awei.ess.] I'carlessriess. 

(. 1373 Lay. 19291 Hit dtide oftc onwrestc al for hcye-lcstc 
[. 1*05 ;tje-le.sic). 

Eyelet .oi lOt^rA Forms: 4 oilet, 5 oyletto, 
olyct, -tto, 7 oiclct, eyloti, 7 - eyelet. [ME. 
oi/tt, a. Kr. a'ilRt, dim. ofre// eye: the mod. form 
i?t influencctl by as-sociation with Eyk and -let.] 

1 . a. A small round hole in cloth, sail-cloth, 

f“tc., worked like a button-hole for the passage of | 
a lace, ring, or rope ; also Fyei.et hoi.k. b. j 
short metal tube, having ends flattened for the ' 
.same purpose. I 

1383 Wyclif R.r. xxvi. 5 The curtyn slial luaucfifii nilctis 
in « it.hcr parti. x6ii Spkm> Hist. C,t. I'rit. ix, xv. g y , 
.At e.uery K>li-t the Needle left hun.ging by the .silke. 1637 i 
C tPT. .Smii II Seamans Ceani. v. 21 Drawing a ronu thorow j 
a blofkc or oylet to ninne vp and down, a 1^64 Li.oyu Ttf j 
O’, Colwan, Peeping the cuit.aiiis eyelet through. : 

transf. 1805 Wounsw. Prelude vn. Wk.s. ( iSMRi 288/1 W'ind- [ 
ing up liL mouth . . into an orifice . . a lurking eyedet, Rniall j 
.and only not invisible. | 

2 . An ajKrture or loojdiole for obscnalion ; | 

rarely for the di^ichnrge of missiles. I 

<.1440 Tramp, /'.i/t'., (Myet, hole yii in a walle. <1450 
t.oNi:i.ifii (r’rrt// xiv. 630 h*>rii> ban .siiieten him , . Tborvvb [ 
the oylf.ttc.s ofliis IkIih. 1848 'rii.\cKi i{AY Ixin. Fair Ixiii, j 
A woman, .with a black mask on, through the eyelets of { 
wliii h her eye-s twinkleil strangely. 1851 'I’l'hnfu Dont, j 
An hit. 1 . vii. 316 In which there arii loop-holes or eylei i j 
for arrows. 18^ IksuNKi.L Hat. .y Supernat. iii. 11864) 63 | 
Kyclcl of observation. j 

3 . A ?mall eye. lit. and j 

'V. T\yi.om in Monthly Mag. VII. 1 *.9 With eyelets, j 
by me fiit flesh squeez’d togcthi.T. 1835 Tail's l^lag. IL <79 1 
AV ickctl cye.lfts, wicked luoiith, Ka« c me fiiirly, tell me 
trill h ! 1848 l[.\Ki.iY in Troe. Iferto. .\'at Club IL 3 53 Kye- I 
let.s (ocrlli) two, small, black. 1876 IIaroy Hand Hthclb, 1 
1 1 . xlvi. 233 They could discern eyelets of light. ! 

t b. A .small eye or bud of a plant or tree. Ohs. 
1600 SuRFt.KT Countrie /a/wc vi. vi. 737 If it [the vino 
stuck! hatie. put forth atiy cielel, you may rub it oft' wiih 
your finger. 1616 StntKU 8t ^\s\tv.H. Country Fnnne y\^ 

:S hoots, .full of sappe, hulling gro.ssc and tliicke-set eycleis. 

4 . affrih. and Comh. 

z8^ Wi'.KSrKR, JCyrleCnMg,:i .small ring of metal, Ivory, 
t^'r. iiivciled in an eyelet to |»ri;vcnl wearing. 1874 KN’ic.irr 
Did. d/f* //., T.yelet punch, a device uscil at the de .k for 
.att.achtng p.iperN together by eyeleting. 1880 Catal. ‘J'ool 
tl 'ks. She/lreldFn) Rest bright K.yclct Closing Pliers. 1883 
Harpers Mag. 813/2 It i.s a imac eycUt slit of a strait. 

Ey6’l6t ('ti’lot), 7/. [f, prcc. sh.] trans. T’o 
make eyelets in : lit, and Jig. 

183a flr-y. P.'rnoMr.oN T..rerc. 11842^ IL 523 'I'he cockneys 
. .eyeleted the roy.alistfi at Brentford in 1642. 

Hence Eyo'lotcd ///. a. Eye leting idd, sh. 

1874 Kvioiir Diet. Mnh., Eyelcting-uuiehine, a machine 
for attaching cyrlftts to gariiiciUs and other objret.s. z88s 
Nfwh.m.l in Harper's Mag. Jan. vP.6/2 Self- feeding eyelet- 
ing m.a»:hiiie, fuol-j»owcr. 1891 Ch, Timis 27 Feb. 2<.'9/3 
Adv!., L.'\ eanlj. .ey eleted for banging up. Mod. Kydctcd 
luggage-l.abels. 

Eyeleteer (.nltti*>'i^. [f. prcc. .sb. + eeu.] 
(See (juot.) 

1874 KNitiiiT Diet. Medt., Eyeleteer, a stabbing instrument 
of clic work-table, to pierce eyelet holes. 

Eyelet-hole Cm-ia,hr7«l;, sb, Form.s : 6 ilot-, 

6 7 oylet-, 6-9 eylet-, 7 eylot , ilot-, oilet-, 7 S 
ey.o;lid-, 8 eilet-, 9 olleto-, 7- eyelet*, [f. 
Eyei.ft sh. + Hole.] 

1. - liTEbKT 1 a ; also a hole for insei tiii|j a metal 
eyelet (see Kyei.kt 1 b). 

1580 North Tlutarck IxfqG^ 373 A Brigandiiie made of 
many folds of Canvas with Oylct-holcs. Z599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer s Itk. Thysicke 184/2 'I he thong must lye. . on the 
ni|ittiic, which m;isi on IkhIi his sydes have 2 eylei holes. 
1637 C m t. .Smith AVrt«/a//’s 6’»viw. vii. 31 'rite, cylot holes 
of the s;iilc. 1658 A. Fox tr. IP'urfs' .^urg. n. xxiv. 144 
.Splinters made .. with fitting fillets and bands, on which 
there arc .small cylid holes. 1743 ZoU-xiam in J 7 iil. Trans. 
XLIL 365 A sort of Boat of 'I ufkt-y Leather. .willi..F.ilel- 
holcs for receiving Houk.s. 176a Fai-conkh A'/zf^er. it, 335 
J'lic reef lines next . . Through eyelet-holes . . were reevcil. 
Z850 Carlyi.f. Latter-d, i'amph.. Dooming Street 45 This 
poor tailor Vbodkiii, hardly adequate to bore an eylet.hole. 
z86i Pkak.sov Early «y Mid. Ages Eng. 206 Wool and flax, 
w'ith silk for the lappets and the eyelet holes, were the Com- 
mon materials. 

transf. 1599 Portf.r Angry tVoM. Ahingd. (Percy Soc.) 

T 32 'Fwill he a good while ere you wish your skin full of ilet 
liohis. z6m Ford ICarbeck ii. iii. Or let my skin be 
punch’d full of oylel-holcs with the bodkin of derision. 

2 . a. A small hole for the purpose of obser- 
vation. b. A hole or slit for the disch.ar{ye of 
missiles. 

a. 1797^1803 Fostkr in Efe 4 Carr. 1846 I. 178 An 
eyelet-hole, thiougli which I fancied visions of cmrain'ing 
beauty. 1848 W. H. .Ai.n.swortii Lane, ICitehes 1. x, Nor 
wa-s she long in dcscovering a small eyelet-hole in the carv- 


EYE-PIT. 

ing which commanded the room. 1869 Latest Pieivs 3 Oct. 
IS Scarcely any of the helmet.s have eyciciliolcs, but the 
vi.scr was in gcucr.d left partly open. 

b. 1858 JIawi iioknf. P'r. 4 It. Jmls, 1 , 606 Embrasures 
for guns and eyelet bolc.s for muisketry. 1879 Sir (J. Scon 
Lret. An hit, 1. 2^» In a fortification external window^ 
must be n holly avoided or reduccfi to mere cyclct-holcs. 

3 . nonce- use EYEiiobK a. 

a Z84S M<ioi» fack Hall xix. Death, .gave a wink, As well 
ns eyelet liules can blink. 

Hence Sye'let-holo v. a. inir. T<i make eyc- 
Ift'holes. b. trans. To make eyelet-holes in ; ti> 
pierce through and ihruugh; to riddle. Eyelet- 
holed ppl. a., furnished with eyelet-holes. Eye*- 
let-holing vhl. sh. 

XJ4J Centl. zl/uy. Feb. 71 The'.c lovers arc to cylot- hole 
one allot her in Miss Biddy’s jiresencc. 1590 Bakwick Disc. 
Manuall Weapons vx llct holcil dnblcts very onsic. 1^5 
ViCKKN!, Chimes 6 \, 1 introduced pinking and eyclct-holcing 
among the nieii. 

Eyeliad, ubs. var. of OKiLLADEt 
Eyelid (oi lid). [f. J'A'e jA* + l.iD.] One of 
the lids or covers of the eye, distinguished as upper 
.and lower \ one of the movable fold.s of skin 
with which tm animal covers or imcoveis the 
eye at pleasuie. 

a 1340 Saivles Warde in Colt, Horn. 265 Swiflc .‘is |>c 
Mimic gleam |c sclhcol fiom est into wc-st, asi*. }»hij chc.-lid 
iniic(!i ant opciu-iS. a 1300 Cursor M, 19788 iC'ott.j Wit ]>is 
SCO lifted hir cicii lidd. i398;r..K VISA Isarth. De T. R. v. 
viii. (1^5* 114 A foiirc foted l.'ccstc wythoul eye lyddcs is 
fcblc of sygbtc. rx4oo Apol. l.oll. 74 Ilis tft ledis ic-keti 
reson of men. i486 Rk. .St. Allans Aijh, Put it thorow 
the oticr igh lid and so of that oihcr. 1597 .Siiak^^ 2 Hen. 
IT, in. i. 7 O Slftcpe, (.> gentle SIcepe, bow hauc 1 frighted 
thcc 'I'lint thou no more wilt weigh mine eye-lids downc. 
1636 Baco.'Z.SJ'AvzJ^S/oTIiov.c that .aicI*t)rc hliiKle. .docmiich 
g.atlicr the Fye-lids logrllicr. 1690 l.Of.Ki', Hum. Und. 11. 
IX. '16951 68 How frequently do wc . . cover olir lives with 
onr Kyc-lids, without penxiving that wc art .'it all in the 
daik'f 1753 Sir J. Hm.i. Hist. .-Inim. 535 'i'he eyes (of the 
Simla j. .have an upiK-.r and under cye-lid, exactly as in our 
own -.pecies. 1814 .Scorr /.d. of Isles vi. xv, 'J'hc eyelid 
scarce had time to wink. 1855 I’.ain .Senses iir Int. r. ii. {i 1.8 
rouching the edge or inner suifnce of the upper cyc-liil. 
Comb, 1870 Koi.i.tsroN lAJc 31 'J he cyelid likc 

valve which guards the entrance of th*; great \a iii.s. 

./Ig 138a Wyci.if p'ob xli. tj His t^e-n as v^elidis of the 
moriilid. 1637 Mii.ion l.yciiias L'lulcr tin; o|ieiiing eye- 
litls of ilji: Morn Wc drove al'n Id. 1647 Ih Miini-; Song 0/ 
Soul \\. iii. t. xxv, Gilded cl-.iud . Arching an eyelid for the 
glowing Morn. 1863 B. Tavioii Tods Jrnl., Mysfk 
.Summer, And sweettrr eyeliils has the J.>;iy. 

b. Phrases, i* 7 o hang (a l/iing) hy the eyelids : 
j to keep in sus|j(‘nse. Vo hang hy the eyelids : 
to h.ave a very slight hold, be in a dangerous 
j>osition. 

1659 Ii nr ton's Diary (i8-.'8> IV. 3i;4, I would fain have 
things at an end, and not bang ihein by the eyelids tiiiis. 
1778 Gui:v. Moruks in Sparks Life 4 Wtif, 1 . 177 

I (/eiioral L«a*’s adhir bangs by ihceyidids. 1877 J. 1 '. Fii.i.os 
Undcrbmsh (18S1) 11 -A mage quarto .. with one of the. 

I covers hanging by the eyelids. 

I tEye’ly, ohs. rare [f. Kye + -LY.] 

I Visible to the eye. 

j 1561 Dai’s tr. R it f linger on Apoc, (i .'57.0 2.52 b, .‘\ cerleiiie 
I ejely and cuidenl dnnonsl ration. 

j EyO'mark. [f. Eyk jA* i Mauk.] a. Some - 
thiujr niarkcd, or to bo marktd by the eye; an 
ohject to look at; n spectacle Cf. Footmark. 
t b. The aclion of looking upon, marking with 
the eye; observation. 

1595 SouiHWKLi. In. /.Vzi.Vz ( 1 5961 24 'I’licre are.. better 
Pic-markcs in 3'outf: fortune than a .si.slta's lo-ssc. 1654 
tr. Pehmen’s Myst. Magnum xl. § 29. 272 Where llic limit 
or Kye inari:k stood. 1840 fli- tJoiMci v Mod, .Kuperstit. 
Wks, 1 1 1 . 327 Not . . the want . . of eyciiiarks, where all is ona 
blank occ.an of sand. 

Eyepiece (.9i*p/s\ [f. Eye s /0 + Piece,] 

1 . Optics. The lens or combination of lenses, 
usually two in number, known respectively as the 
fieldgla.ss and eye-glass, t\\. the eye-end of a t(?lc- 
scope, or Ollier o])tic.al instrument, by which the 
image, fotincd by the mirror or object-glass, is 
viewed and magnified. 

Tim principal kinds of eye-pieces are <a) Huygheninn , 
or so-called negative from the fact of its forming the imago 
lietween the lenses; 1/9 llie Kamsden, or rommon astro- 
iioniic.’d, rallied Positive because the image is formed outside 
the field-glass j (c) the I’recling or terrestrial foi ordinary 
lelesLOpes, which presents the obj«^et in an erect |K>s'ition. 

1790 Roy in Thil. Trans. LXX X. 155 1 he coninion eye- 
piece with two convex glasr.es. 1831 Brfwstkr Optics xliii. 
360 Achraniatioeyepiei.es. . may be composed of two or three 
' lensc'j. 1867 J. Hix’.tt Microsc. I. ii. 40 'J‘hr two (eye-^lass 
and field-glass] when comhiiied .arc termed the eye-picce. 
1878 Lockvcr .Stargazing 111 'I'he Achromaticity of the 
lluyglitmiaii Eyepiece. 

b. at/rib. as eyepiece micrometer. (.See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., E.yefiete M krimteUr, a 
granuiiled slip of glass introduced through .slits in the eye- 
piece tube, so as to occupy the center of the field. 

2 . Australian, 

iWo Leeds Mevxnry 16 Nov. 7 The power of a Ia7y free* 
selector to pick out thecyc-piccc of squat ter'.s run. 

Eye-pit. [f. Eye + Pit.) a. The pit or 
socket of the eye. b. The depression between the 
[ tyc and the orbit. 

(' 1175 Death 241 (Cotton) in O.E, Misc. 182 Also bcoShU 
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c^c^putrcR asc a bru^en led. *774 GciLusm. Nat. Hist. III. 
in. 78 I'hiK animal | Ant elope], .has dectMrr eycpits th.in the 
former. 1846 J. 13.4 xi |£H Lihr.Pract. A}(ri<. 1. 412 liy the 
depth of the eye-pit we are en-abled to form soineidcHof the 

a. sjc of the horse. 1879 K. Ahnold Lt. Asia 58 IIi.s eye- 
pits red with ru.st of anciuiii te;ir.s. 

Syer [♦• Eyk v. + -eu i.] One 

who eyes; one who looks at ; an observer. 

1399 l.ANc;i.. jRich. Kt^tifles 13 The hende Eglc the eyere 
of hem all. j6ii Cortai , a looker, .eycr, be- 

holder. 1654 Cayion /'it'ns. JVafes II. iv. 47 'Jhe .snfor was 
.'ts diligent an cyer of her. i8m tr. Aristophanes Knights 
ool'lial aged cyer of the bread. 

sJyer, var. of A IKK v. 

Syer, obs. form of Meir. 

Byer(o, obs. f. Aiu, 

t EyteTOr. Obs, Al.<o « ayror. [f. eyre^ 
var. of Aiue sb'^ or z^. h-£ui.J A brood falcon. 
Also attrih. 

zjpg in Areli.vol. XXI. 89 Hit was a eyrer good 5f able, to 
Ids ford ryit profitable. 14^ Bk. St. A (bans H vij a, How 
:i in.in sluill take an hawke fio ihc Eyrer. Who so laky.s an 
hawke from the Eyerer : liyin ’ .lioueth to <•«.*<• wisely. 
1494 Act II Hen, Iff, c. 17 'J'liv;;.,io Man take any Ayrer 
Faiilcon . . nor purposely drive ; ;*iri otil of their Coverts. . 
to cause them to go to other CV- :'-rls lo hrecd. 

Eyerie, -y, obs. ff. of A^hie. 

Eyes, obs. f. of r.Yas. 

Eye*salve. Ohs:, exc. Jig. [f. Eye .f^.l + 
.Sai.ve.] .Ointment for the* eyos, 
r: 1000 vEli ric. Gloss, in Wr. -Wiih kcr (14 CoUiria^ r.aj5' 
stalfe. riacM Ormin i3«;2 Hatl^hc l.eehedom sawics.s 
c^liesallfe. 1516 Ibiu.K '.Tinflalei liev. iii. 18 Anoynt lliyne. 
cye{» with eye salve, that thou inaystc kc. 1616 Suki-u & 
Makkii. Country h'anue 137 An Eyc-s.alue made of the 
infer of ground fuie. 1784 Cowpkm Task 11. 203 ( Jo, dress 
thine eye with eyes.alve. 

*550 Ham-. Intng,' Both Ch. fJ iv, Anoynt ihync eyes 
. .with the eye salve of idercnes which i.s Je-iis Chrislc. x64t 
Miltom Kefornt. i. (1H51) 30 If we will but pnige with 
sovrain cye.salve that intellect u;d lay wtikh f lod hath 
lilanted in us. 1677 flii.riN Hrniouol. (1867) 69 Where 
grace, as the only eye--alve, doth not restore the sight. 

t Eye'SenO* 0b$. Also 2 ec-, ^ fch , ofioh-, ox-, 
4 ei5o-.sono, -soon, [f. Eye * ME. Sknk si^ht.] 
Eyesight, presen!.;<.*. 

C1I75 Lamb, flout. 143 I'cli eor|>e seal hwakion on Ins 
ecsene. c laos I.av. Ravi) Ut of min a:h .scncn 1 1375 hchschi I. 

.• 1*75 rtaycr to I'irgin 36 in Misr. 1187?) > i'-b 

.•loclif at <lai of dome bco ticined of bin exsene. r.' 13*0 .SVr 
Tris/r. ujvj Anon of loud he ches, Out of nnirkes vi^c .sene. 

Eye-servant (^Jd siVivant). an h. [f. J^ve sbA 

■f Skuv.ant.] One who serves the eye; ojjc who 
does lii.s duly only when tinder the eye of his 
m. aster or employer. 

15^* La iimi' K Srrm. Lot‘T.t Braver \', Wk.s. (i'arkrr Soe.) 
{O.j I hr most part of .serv.inis .'ire hut eye servants. 1613 
.-I ns to. Gneashtt: .I/.2r^'/;'774' lusir, F iij b, Kccpcnotaii eyr 
scruant within lliy doore. 168* Fi..\vi:j. l-e<it_ 19 ’Tis tm;- 
reproach of tlic seiv.ints of nicMi to hr eye-servants. 183* 
C.Mii.Yi.i!: Remin. i. ■■i8'5i)f) No one. .will ever say, Here w.xs 
the finger of a hollow eye-servant. 

Eye-serve, [f. I'.a'k + Serve r.] tram. 
To wait upon with the eve-*?; to wntch. 

1800 H i.’KOi.s /'//■/'. / 'HI tge 181 'I'hey t.sp,arrow.sJ . . F.yc-scrvc 
the goo.'C for its snpcrlluous ilowii. 

Eye*-se-rver. [f. Eye .rA' + Server.] ^Eyk- 

SERVANT. 

1855 Marryat ’Jar. Faith/, xviii, 1 will have no cyo-?.ervrT5 
niidcp me. 1870 Si*oum;oh /. Plottglim. Talk 1. 16 The 
m.an who loiters when the master is away is an eyc-se.rvvr. 

Eye*-se:rvice. [f. EYK.t//.i » spRivjrE.] a. The 

action or cmidticl of an eye serv.aiit ; service per- 
formed onlyuinler insjicetion or under the master’s 
eye. fb. Setvicc seen by the eye; oulwaid tir 
formal worship, c. The homage of the eye ; re- 
sjiectful and admiring looks, rare. 

15*6 34 M imoam-. Col. hi. 22 Not with eye .service as men 
plcasers. 1550 Cmowkey Last Tmuifi. itj3 .Sc iliou seme 
him .. not wyth eyc-seruice faincdly. 1688 l)ia.A.v(’'R 
li’itjr. (1691)26 All ihi ii duty will he turned into cye-.vor- 
vire. 1736 I!i;hki-:i.i v l)i.\i:. VVks. (1871.) HI. 417 This Ircli- 
gionl makes men obey, not with cye-w;ivicc, but in sincerity 
of heart. 1884 I. IIai.i. Chr. Home 55 Scrv.ants that i.an be 
trustc-d to give soinctiiing better (ban eye service. 

b. i(S4i Milh.>n Rt/orw. 1. v FI'oJ hring ihe inw.ard act.s 
of the Spirit to the outwanl. .cy., Service of the body. 

c. x8^ Ib.ACKMOKK Lorna D. l.xvi. They lladics] w’ere 
worth looking at. .but none so well worth cye-scivicc as my 
own beloved Ixirtia. 

Eye*-seTving, a. ff. Eye sb.^ -f Serving.] 
That servos only under the master’s eye ; requiring 
the master’s eye. 

1615 J. SriiPiirNs Salyr. Ks.^. (crl. 2' 15 This eye-serving 
is quickly gone, to all deceit, if we lackc lookers on. 

JSyoship (ui jip). [f. Eye sb."^ -h-siiip.] The 
dignity of being an eye. 

18a* T. MiTcriKi.r. 1. 29 The senate bids Ins cye- 
-‘:1^ welcome ; And a.sks Jus pi-e.scnce lo the Jiall. 

E^e'Shot. [ r. v. y k .sb. ‘ ♦- S nor.] 

1. The range of the eye, seeing distance, view. 
Only in phr.ase.s ( 7 a comet etc.) beyonJ, in, out oft 
within eyeshot of. 

, *599 )o^'i,osKv. 3 fanout 6 fHnm,v. 1, When we come 
in eye-shot, or presence of this lady. x6^ Drydkn /W 
Sebastian ii, ii, 1 am. .out of eye-shot from die other win- 
dows, s8^3 Kane Grinnell F.xp, xli. 11856) 375, 1 have . . 
crawled witTiin fair eyc-sliot, and . .watched their movements. 
*865 SwiNBVKMK Ataianta 876 Here in your sight and 


eyeshot of these men. 1887^ T.owfll Biglt>w P. Scr. 11. 54 
Boys beyond eyeshot of the tithing'm.aii. 

Jig. Z858 lI.vW'TiiORNK /•>, 4 It. Jrnls. II. 4 Tlie instant 
he conicii within cyc-.sliot of the fulfilment of his lio()e!i. 

2. A ‘ shot ‘ from the eye ; a glance, prosijcct. 

1615 .Svr.VK.STKR Tobacco batterod 291, 'J‘he IVsl . . Or 
deadly Ey-.shut of a Basilisk. 1704 Stkfi.k Lying Lover v, 
i, How shall I bear the Kyc-Shot of the Crowd in Conn ? 
X709 - Tatler No. 5? f 3 The Sexc.s 'icein to scpar.ito 
tlieiii selves, .and draw up to attack each other with Kye- 
.shot. i860 1 1 AWTHOKNE Mati. I- nun x xviii, 'J'he windows . 
afforded . . extensive eye-shots over hill and valley. 1879 (J. 
MiiKKDMii Egoist III. X. 210 Vernon sent one of his vivid 
eyeshot.s from one to the other. 

Eye'Sight (m soit). [f. Kyk -i- S ight.] 

I. The power or lacnlty of seeing ; sight : allii- 

biited also to the heart, soul, etc, I 

risoo Ormin 1867 pat I Drilihtin shollde ^ifcini viss God I 
sawless ethesihhlM!. </ 1300 Cutsi'r M. V.V170 iCott.» l^lt ! 
dene ami cicn sight. #11400 Cir\ Mysi. (.Shaks. Soc. » 44 
Whaiityngc of eyesight in j*eyii doth me bymie. 1401 Tvl. 
poems 11. 98 Jlni him was ^oviin i^c-si^r, fur al his 

prete noise. 1587 Goi niKi.; l)e xiv. 207 '.I lie vy-'^ighl 

IS still good. 1615 J. SiKPiiKNs Satyr. Ess. 14-d. ;#i 420 
'I hc ICisilisk and Eagle r.annnt iiiaU'h his cye-siglit. 17*5 
IIraoi.kv Earn, tfict.y.. v. Juiiey Jt . . strenglln.-ti-. ihe Isjc- 
.sight 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV'. 33oThe.M; orgaii.s . . iiianife-sL 
themselves to . the eye-sight. 1873 E- Stewart 

Conser 7 i. Forte viii. v ji A miser has to pay a high fee to 
the surgeon that save.s his eyesight. 
fg. 17B4 (.owi'i'M 'Tusk V. 4S-* (It] hliiids 'I'he eyesight of 

1. tiscov'ry, 1849 RonniTsoN .S'orm.ms Sor. 1. x. 1^7 ■J’t> onr 
hlinded eyesight it si-ems a cruel will. 1857 WiLi mutt 
Pleas. Lit. x.v. III 'fhe only eye-sight employed is tlic 
critical. 

t2. Tho action or fact of seeing or looking; the 
use of the eyes, look, ga/e, observation, view; an 
iii.slancc of this, a lo<^lc. To set good eyesight on : 
to biok hard at. Cbs. exc. in Ty, j/omt in (#/ 
/arson's) eyc.^/ghl. 

[ a 1*40 I. f song in Coit. Horn. 2t?9 Mine ••■unneii. .heo?) . . 
j gri>lit he ill i^iiie l ih sihiV. a 1300 Signs be/. Judgew. 143 
j ifi F. H. P. 1 186;!' f I For ? iiiful nian-i*; < in nc let us ncuer 
i ben iscbend. r; 1300 Cursor V. 4,,<:«> (V !t. • Oiiilum all.m 
wit ail ei sight. 15*6 Tinoali-- Luke x.xii. f/i\V\»ti off tlie 
wcnclics , . sett goode t ye.•^ight on byiii. *535 ('om-rdm r. 
i .SVrw. xxii. 25 .So sb.d y" l.orde reward*.- me. ..'lO-rdinge t*> 
llie chmes of my handes in bi\ cy*- sigliic. 1573 (icti iJiNU 
Calvin on Job 7O Then must w*-e t *iisii|*.i ciicn l.»y cyo. sight, 
tliat onr lyfc. ..slydcih .away from us, 1641 Wii.kins .Math, 
l^lagiik I, xi.v. ii;648* i js I'hal in jo.sepluis which he sets 
down fOiin Ids own e^c‘ sight. • 1839 (.‘aki vi.K ('hartism iv. 
(1858' 20 I hings. .known to usiby i!io best itvidcnce. by cye- 
i.ight. 1873 I.o\vKi.t, Among' my Bks. .Ser. ii. 6 His com- 
p.nison.s. .are drawn from actu.’d cy‘'-.*.lght. 

3. ’i'he niuge oiThe eye, sight, vi«;w. 

*7 XM 5 Juliana 30 And het s\vi«V don hire ul of his 
<:hsih<V. /1 1*40 Gre/snn int'ott. //*v//. 187 Ich tie ii.ai nc 
lUMh ar «:nm Infsittii g'wl in kin eh-ihlc. t 1400 Rom. R<yse 
7236 He wole not. .have God in hi-, iyt; .sight, '{c 1475 
lou'O l.hgre 608 'rh.il proh.-red juii guide and ft-, (hit of 
inync rye-syglit fm to be. 1588 Siiaks. A. /.. /.. n. i, •.•39 
His tongue all impatient to spe.ikc and not see Did stumble 
witfi liu‘,te in Ins eie-sijjbt lo be, 1633 Ivari. jMancii. A I 
Mondo < 16 {6)86 'I'he nund-.- coiit*mipliUing heaven, wulkes 
bey* Mid eye-sight. 

Hence f Eye-sigbtod a.y gifted Avith eye .^ight. 

1651 Fullers Abel Red;.”.., Bucer iiKoji js4 The most 
judiciuu.s .and best eye siglite*! fryers, 

i Eye'SOme« fVo. InboyBomo. [f. IDve 

.v/-.] 1 -.SOME.] I’h :i>.aiit t«> the eyes. 

X584 .SoiTHWFiJ. Ej. Com fori xiv. lyi b, Onr syghte shall 
feedc on the must glorious and e>;.oinc m.aiestyc of the 
place. 

EyOSOro fni su-'j;. [f. I'^YE .j Sore j/*.] 

I I. A ^iurcnes.s nf ihe cyc,s. Obs. 
iTn *juol. a i jix# pfih. an ;idj,) 

?fi 1300 St. ’onion 4" Sat. (18.48)272 Beti-rc is cyesor ki-n al 
blynil, fpioh Kr.ndyi'g- *56* 'I’uwnkk Iletbal ii. 76a, D.itfs 
. .ar hnrifull hirtlicm iliat li.ine-.lhc c3'm>ic and . . l)»- tooth 
aclic, 156a .f. Hi v woon IJov. js- Efigr. 11SO7' 91 Mnchc 
luf'kyni,’. so, bn i dlli intif.h eie sore. 

2. Something pr-rmaiicnlly ofTcn.sive lu the sight ; 

.an ugly mark or feature. j 

1530 Kasikm. Bk. Purgal. ill. vui. 2 The spotles. be a 
great ileformyii* juul rye s*ne. 1597 ” Fed. Pol. v. 

•222 These i-yrsurfs anil blcniisbrs in coiitiiui.al atleiidaiits 
about the scr\icc of Gods sarirtnarv'. 1617 Markham 
Cavnl. in. 51 T'> l.'».-c. .sii.-kle bought befiiiub-.. .Is not amissr, 
tboiigii it i»r a little cyc-sore. 17*6 I.koni tr. Albertis ' 
Ardiit. 1 . 19 b. He is continually repenting and frclling .at 
t be F.ye-s* >1 e, x8»7 -S i I'c art Planter's G.w 8;-8 1 36 'rids, in 
parks inncli exposed, is found a very serious cyc-soie. X867 
A. Baruv .\irC. f urry viii. 788 All the eye.sores on tlic 
.Surrey bank of the river. 

t b. On a hf)isc : A scar ; also a flaw, dcTn t. Ohs. 
X678 Loud. Gaz. No 1346/4 A dapple grey Ctcldiiig . , an 
eye sore above, his hoof upon one of his hinder b-gs.^ 1690 
DkyPI-N Pon .Sebast. 1. i, He’s the best jiciceof Man's flesh 
in the Market; not an Eyesore in liis whole body. 1711 
Ltmd. Gas. No. 479.5/4 An Eye-sorcon iJie ni^arjiind Fool 
caused in Pacing. 

3. A cause of annoyance, offence, or vexation ; 
an object of dislike or disgust. 

1548 IJnAi.i., etc. F.rasm. Pur. Luke xvi. 1.17 lie might 
baiic been an iyesurc to all. 1586 J. Ho€>kkk Giruld. hel. 

• in HaliHshcd II. 63/7, I wotc well how gre.al an rii-airc I 
am in your sight, /r k6i8 Kai-high Rem. (1644' 9S Thou 
.shall lu: .a biirllicn, and an Eye .s/*re lo thy frii-ntU. X759 
R. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Hants la.s 'I'he Frc-nrh. .to 
W'iioiii iJiey have always been an Eyc-soic. 1809 W. JnviNG 
Kniekerb. 11H61' 119 The onion patclicH of Pyqnag were .an 
eyesore to Jacobus Van Curlet and his garrlvon. 1876 
M021.KV Univ. Sertn. x. 1x877)206 Many of their nvighbouib 
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are eyesores to them, and the very .sight of thorn interrupts 
their rc-po.se. 

atti ib. 1875, W. M*'Ii.wu.miii Guide fCigtinvnshire 59 
Antiquated and cyc.sore erections. 

Eye'SOre, «. [f- i^VK .»A 1 + Sore r/.] That has 
sore eyes. Hence Ey^’Soreneu, soreness of the 
eyes : in «juol. Offensive ugliness. 

1883 1 1 at per s Mag. Feb. 333./1 A bower of charm to the 
tiv.thctic sense in the midst of a tliriy moiK-y-gruhhiiig oyt* 
soreness. 

Eye**Bplice. [f. Eye -h Sim.ke sb.] A 
sj lice ma<le by lurning u]) tho cud (d‘a rt‘pe.’Ttnd 
interlacing its slrantls wilh those of the iii^per 
jmrt. 

1769 Falc.tnt K Dil i. Manne 11739) N n, The vyr-splice 
hiring inli-mh d to m.iki- a suit of eye. at the end of a rope. 
1851 H. Mi l vii.i.K !1 hn/e lx. 312 Both ends of tlie line sue 
expo.std ; the luwer end ti rmiiiaiing in an eye .splice, or loop. 
1867 in .S.11YIW .Siiiior'i gVovAAi-. 284. 

Eye'spot. [f. Eye .t/'.i y Spot .v/.] 

1. a. A spot re.soinbliug an rye. b. A nidimcntary 
exe. c. In a ct»co-mit : —Kyi; 12 b. 

a*. 1879 I-cimrM K .S'.v, /.#■*/. ii. 57 In ('.'hiL-ro'.’ampa ler.sa, 

then* i.s .an cyi--sp«it on e.ii b segineiil. 188* Gufd. Citron. 
XVI 1 , III Galaiitlie S.andhnistiana . .with an t ye-spot .it the 
ba^e of the lip. x8|90 J. I’. lt.\i.i.AKii Among rite Moths 32 
His. .wings, .showing two large and oh-gant eye-.spfils. 

1 ). 1877 Hi xi.i v .Intif. Itrv. Anim. iv. 186 One or more 

eyespois aie sonietiines seated on the ganglion. x88o 
I'lAsiiAN Brain viii. 116 In the yoiuig Kainprcy t wo pigme-tu 
.splits rejihn.-e the ‘-ingle ‘..-ye -^js'l ' i>f the |,.ancelut. 

C. X885 Ii. O. fiMM'KS Nut. tl'underings 1. ii. 27 'J'he 
fliic-e cyi -‘.puts !.( t:ii at the end of a cocoa nut. 

2. A kind of lily of a \iolct or black colour, 
having a red s])ot in ihe middle of each leaf. 

x8oi .S,)iMiirv Ihalabn Yl. x.v, Here amid her .sahle cup 
Sliiiu's the led eye spot . .'I hc ‘uliiaiy iwinkler t'l the night. 

Hence Sye'Bpotted ppl. a., having sjiols resem- 
bling eye.s. 

tSQo Sio si i: Muiopotmos Q', Uin*.w.s Bird in her ty- 
'.polled name. 1883 Times ii June 4/5 A splendid peacock 
witli u IliMiii.int train of eve-sjuiilcd featiicr.s. 

Byess 6, olw. f. of Eyas. 

EyO'String. ff- I* ve sb.f 4 String i/^] In pi. 
The strings ( i.e. mnseles, nerves, or tendons) of 
the eye. (Tlie ‘ cycslriiigs ’ were formerly supposed 
to brc.ak or eraeU at death or loss of siglit.) 

1601 B. Ji.issoN To, 'foster Induct., Crack, eye-Kt rings, , 
lei in»; be ever Itliiiil. 1607 Ut Fi.. It'omun-liafrr 

II. i,Tlic last Wolds that my dying failitr .sp.ake, Before Jiis 
eye-slnn.i-s biaki:. x6ix sIiakn. i 'vmb. i. iii. 17, I would 
bfivie bloke mine »*ye-.sliing-. ; crack’d iliein, Init 'J'o luokc 
vnori biin. 1639 !■ i i i.ri< U ur 11. xxxlx. (1647) i/i 

When once those ey»- strings begin to hn-ak, the lieait 
strings Jadil not uni long after 1675 Hoiu.|..s Odvi.uy 
(1677) loS .Ml his eye-siiings wiih the fne did stmt. x68a 
(»r\v.\Y I 'onue Preserved 11. i, G.a/e on thee ‘till my E)e 
.strings crack I M’ith low. X707 M'IHIimiu llusb. 178 See., 
lhai ihi-ir (sliet p's) I ’.nm-v be ml. the Eye. strings imidy. 
1776 ToiM-AOv Pk. /*niise i.v) When my eyestrings break 
in de.ifli. 1778 'frminion Mag. I. 268 His Eye-.strings 
were hruke, hi:> S|** crh entirely gone. 

Eyet, oil:;, f. Arr. 

t EyQ’tllllTl. H/m\ [f. Eyk .r/^l -f- T imjri,.] An 
cye-liole, .a window ; also pi. tlie eye wind ow,-?. 

i 890 K. yKi I i;t i> B.rda iv. iii. F .-{ D.a onfynde se bisceup 
c)a;l e;ah.)*yil Aer*: cyiire.aii, * 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 83 pe 
.sunne- sciiU'O jnnh ]»e glesne elthntl. it 1**5 St- Murher. B 
Heo )m. .l)iheuld» ii h'.iih an eylmil .as lieu bed hire heodcii. 
a 1**5 .{mr. R. h-- piirh eie I'urh s deaft hanci*) hire inyrng 
into he soiik-. Ibid. 70 Noiit one rnir earen, aiili uwei tie 
pnrles tuned a^eiii idd ;]ie.i lic. 

Eye*-tooth, 'V'-’ +T‘^’tb ; ^*f- > 

nngefnahn. Hu. oogland.] A tooth immediately 
iiinler or ijc.xt to the t ye, orig. one of the upptr 
canine leolh [see i.'ASisv. lool/i }, but now extended 
to the lower also. 

X580 ll<»ii vaANi» Treo-i. Fr. 'Pong, Pen .T/.7,7//','/VV/*, thi- 
eve tooili. 1607 Tm-si 1 1. Four-/. Beasts 1167.3) 370 'Hm 
I eye lec-ih *>f a Lion. x6*9 Chaim an ’’juvrual. v.s.s l.ive 
slill gn.a hing of thy great l yt ti edi, 1691 Ray CteuHou 

II. (i6)-..m 41 ihe lu-xl lltvih) one on each siile.. called 
Caniuiy in I'.nglish Eye Teetli. 1700 J . Brow .v tr, /'^r-y/zr j 

.SV-r. ,((■( >>//. 87 'i'lie Icye-leclli of 1* I3 ing '1 oJids. 

X74X Muxko .\V» vr.v(e(i. 3 1 ‘,9 ’Lite two smit-rior .. 

are (.ailed ICyr-leclh, fruiii the ( .onimunii ali>Mi of Nerves 
whi(:h i.s belwi.sl lli'-iii and the I' ;>e.s. 1831 K. Knox 
( 'loi/uet's Annf. 77 The Dpiier (Jariiiu* 'J’eeth aic the longest 
in the jaws, an*! for tin’s reason, are vulgarly deKOMiinated 
Kyt; teeth. 1863 Hi xi.i-.v Matt's PI, tee Nni.v. 81 Milk- 
leeih. .(.oiisisi of fuiir im isors. .two runine.s, or eye-ttcih ; 
and four mol.ir.s. . in ea* li jaw. 

/fi.’. 1740 I’.MM.'ON Pyrtie's Piet. (ed. 3), Fyc-tceth. .(Jui<-.k- 
ncss or sh.irpiiess of iiiidf r.si;mding and partn. ^ 

b. Thraeivs. Chi. fly Jig. To cut one eye teeth \ 
to get out of l>.aby}iood. J'o draw any one's eyC' 
teeth : to take the conceit out of him. f To have, 
one's eye-teeth ; to be wide aw.ake. 

1730 Momrai in Atterbiiry J//.Vf . U '.k.f.V. 147 There is no 
de.ahng vvitli him without liaving one’s eye tcc.th. 1837 
JIai.iisi i<roN Clo'km. .Ser. f xvi. 147 Them ate fellers cut 
their cyi.stoclh af ro they ever sot foot in this country. 1^7 
LM-xuN Ni; 7 o a mer. I. i. 1 (Jiier^.s these Y.mks must luokalivc 
. .iMilr‘..s they should happen tociijoy having their eye-iccth 
drawn. 1870 EMi-RSf'N Stw. iV Solit., Civilis, Wk'*. (Bohn) 

II I. 7 l.ike j.)rogrcs-.> that made by .a btjy ‘ wfien he cuts 
hi.s eye-tectli '. 

Eye* water fo’rwgtaD. [f. Eye sb. A \^^T/:ll j^.] 

a. Water, i.e, either nntiiral tears, or an .abnormnl 
overflow ^stillitidinm), ‘tear in the eye’, flowing 
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from the eye. Rare in b. A lotion for the eye. 

o. The humours (nqueous or vitreous) of the eye. 
d. Slang. *s:Gin. 

a. 1590 Southwell M. MagH. Fun. Tearet 195 What 
anger .so fiery that may not be quenched with eyo<watcr» 
siih a weeping supnlyaut rebatetli the edge of more than a 
iyotrs fury, tftis G. MuaiiAV Jsla/imi i<^To roll Sorrow’s 
eye-waters from their dark abode. 1849 Thackeray 

50. 1 can hardly see as 1 write for the eye*watcr, but it isn’t 
with grief. 

b. 1879 Plot Siajfffardsk. (1686) to6 All sorts of E^e* 
waters, such as that of Elder well. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic 61 .An excellent Eye Water. 18x8 S. F. Gray 

to Pkannacopccias 937 Common eye water. IhtH. 
935 Blue eye water. 1841-4 Emerson F.ss. See. i. vii. ({876) 
190 Love is not a hood, but an eye* water. 

^ O. 1874 G)ues FicU Omith. i. vii. (1890) 57 Eye*watcr. . 
is often a great aiuioyance [in taxidermy]. 

d. 1869 Whyte Melville M. orN. I. vi. it8 Two bob 
an’ A bender, and a three of cyc-water, in ? x886 Judy 4 
Aug. 58 Jiggered gin, dog’s nose and Paddy’s cyc-water. 

Sye*-wink. [f. Kye s /0 + Wink j/i.] a. A 
wink or motion of the eye, a look or glance, b. 
The time it takes to wink the eye ; an instant. 

a. *598. Shaks. Merry IK n. ii. 72 They could ueuer get 
an eyc-wtnkc of her. x8x8 Keats Endym. iv. 967 Before 
young Bacchus’ eye-wink turning tiale. ^ 1868 Browning 
Ring ^ Hh. x. 921 'Twixt her placid cyewinks. 

b. 1879 Chr. Rosskiti Seek 4- 68 Until all time 

dwindle to a mere eye-wink. Daily AVxe 97 Jan. 3/1 

You touch a tiny switch, .and in an eye- wink your glass 
button-hole becomes an incandc.scent lamp. 

Similarly Sy** -winker, c'yelash or eyelid. 

1808 J.amieson, Et-u>inkers the eye-lashes, a i8n A. Picken 
Changeable Charlie^ The hurley scoundrel lifted up hiseye- 
winkers. x88x Pennsylv, School yml. XXX. 57 Every 
. .hair and eye-winker, revolving * on its own hook ’. 

£7ewi*t]l688. [f- I'-YE st>.^ + Witness,] 
tl* One who gives testimony to what he has 
seen with his own eyes. Obs. 

*SX Taverner Hrasm. Pnrv, (15591 43 One Eye wytncs.se, 
is of more value, than tenne eare wytiiesses. 1591 .Spenskr 
Af. Uubberd 1278 Which yet to prove more true, he me.int 
to see, And an ey-witties of each thing to bee. 

2 . One who can ^ivo testimony from his own 
observation; one who has seen a thing done or 
happen. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden^ 57, 1 do 
not write the .same of niino uwne ccrtaitie knowledge, as a 
eye wittness. x6xx Bihi.b 9 Pet. i. 16 Wee.. were eye wit- 
nesses of his Maicstie. 161$ W. Hull Mirrourof Maiestie 
89^ The death of such a sonne . . whereof shee was an eyed 
witnesse. 1694 Lo. Molrswokth Acc. Denmark 44 Re- 
ceived not only from eye-witnessej, but also from some of the 
principal . . Actors. 1744 Berk ei.kv Siris $ 17 Leb Africatius 
. .describes, as an eye-witUcss, the making of tar in Mount 
Atlas. X7j^ Ferkiar lllustr. Sterne i. 17 Brantome, an 
cye-witnets . . inforras us. xlk^S Maijaulay Hist, Eng. IV, 
93 Different e.Htimates were fOTinud even by ey«witnc.sses. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXyi. tfilo It is the narration, by 
an eye-witness, of the memorable cou^ d'etat of i85r. 
t o. The result of actual observation ; a report 
made by one who was present. Obs, 
x6a7 Hakf.wim. A^l. 1. 1 I 5. j9 By the cye-wiinc.ssc of 
loachimus Rheticus, and others, it hath lieen proved X87X 
Milton Samson 1594 Give us . . Eye-witness of what first 
or last was done. 

(fence Byewi’tnesaing vbl. sb,>^ 

X857 H. Miller 7 >st. Rocks iv. 1^4 Had they been revealed 
by vision as a piece of eye-witnessing. 

Eyoy (al|i), a. [f. Eyjs fAi (sense aQd)+-Y.] 
Full of eyes or holes. 

Holland Gloss. C/tester (E. D. S.) xi6 Cheese is said 
to be cyey when it contains holes full of rancid whey, 

Byger, obs. f. of Kageb. 

By&be, obs. f. of Awe. 

Eyght(e, obs. f. of Ait, Eight. 

S^ghte, obs. f, of Aught j AI 
EyBtyndele : see Eiqutin. 

Bygre, var. of Eagke ; obs. f. of Eager. 

Byir, obs. f. of Aik. 

Bykom, obs. f. of Acobn. 

Bylace, obs. f. of Alas. 

xss8 Aurelio * /salt. (1608) C ii, Eyiace how lightlye maio 
one perceave, when the wemen love. 

Bylde, obs. form of Yield. 

Byldyng, obs. form of Elding i. 

var. of Ail sb.^ Obs. ; obs. f. Ail v. 
Byle, obs. form of Aisle, III. 

Ey*l8b0lini« tlla/. Also nailboume. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; quot. 1480 would suggest that it is f. 
Ail sb. trouble, affliction f Boubn ; but this may 
be populay etymology.] (See quots.) 


c 1480 Warkwortm Chrm. 94 [mentiont an intermittent 
stream near St. Albans, called Werner^ (interpreted Ijwoo 
watere ’>, the flowing of which was ‘ a tokene of derthe, or 
of {Mistylence, or of gretc batayle ' ; and adds :] Also there 
has ronne d^erse suche other wateres, that betokenetho 
Kkewyse ; one at Lavesbam in Kent, and another byside 
(^nturbury called Nayllioriie. 1697 Plot E'at. /list. Ojt- 
fordsk, 30 Of these (silnngs] there an: many in the County 
of Kent, which .. they call NuilbourueH there. 17x9 
Harris Hist. Kent 174 ^uch . . as in^ this County they 
call an Eylehourn ; (or vulgarly a Nailbourn) which is a 
Sorina that rises all of a sudden out of the Ground, runs a 
while like a Torrent and then disappears. Ibid. 940 There 
is a famous Eylebourn which rises in this Parish and somc- 
timcH runs but a little way. .now and then it goes with a 
very strong Stream. - xyay Lewis Faversham 4 I’he brakish 
Creek, into which a spring or Nail-bourne from Ospringe 
falls. x 2|6 in PkckiK Keniicisms (B. D. S.) 38. xfliy 
Parish « .Shaw Kent. Dialect (£. D. S.\ EylebournOt 
NailhoHrn, an intermittent spring. 

Sylillg. Olfs. exc. MaL Forms : 5-7 elyng, 
6-7 eUiig(e, 7 eyling, 9 tlial. ealin. [i>erh. f. tie 
* wing *, Aisle + -ing 2.] 

tl. ? An aisle or wing of a church. See Aisle 
I. Obs, 

X400 Acet. Roll Vicars Choral^ y'brk. In emendatione i 
elyng’. xgaS 'Pest. Ebor. IX. 464 To be bur’ [in the church 
ul Skipton] in the north elyng. 

2 . A ' lean-to * or shed attached to a house, dial, 

i6a5 Court Roll, Wakefield, Partem 1 doious vocaiaiii 
clinue. /.nwc. Gloss,, Ealirf, a shed set against 

another building. . From the verb to heel or lean over. 

1 3 . ? A ‘ bay ’ of a barn. Obs, 

x66a in K, Riding Rec. VI. 51 An eyling of a bam. 

Bylod, ? var. of Allod. 

cxgoo Melusitie 108 He that shuld enherv'te the chyef 
e^d shuld uut be able lo kepe no gretc housbulcl. 

Bylsum, obs. ff. of PIai.ksome, Wholesome. 

Bym(e, var. Eme, Obs.^ uncle. 

Bymbre, -bery, eyzaery, obs. ff. of Ember ^ 

Byrne, obs. f. of Aim. 

£ynd (oind). dial. [app. a var. of And(r 2.] 
(See (luot) 

X865 W. WHITE R. Eng II. 176 The Eynd, or wntersmoke, 
as it is culled in Norfolk, is a remarkable phenomenon, 
occurring mostly between spring and atitumii, and with 
peculiar suddenness. 

tSyndiU, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [? connected with 
ayftdt Ande sbl] intr. To be jealous. Const. 


1578 Maitland Old Age in Pinkerton Anc, Scot. Poems 
II. 310 Scho will not eymfiU on me now And 1 sa aid. 
Hence f By’adluid, •lag fipl. a. jealous. 
x«9i Aur. Hamilton C^eck. u884> 57, 1 am the Ix>rd ihi 
0 od| stark and joiious or cyndiand. 1468 Seutpill Balt. 
935, I wald xe sowld forbid hir Uir eyndliug toyis. 

Byne, var. of Kan, Obs. 

Bynes, -ez, -is, erroneous flf. Eyves, -ez, -is. 
B]^ke, obs. f. of Ink. 

Eyot, more usual var. of Air, small island. 
Hence By’oty a. [ + -y.], like an eyot or island. 

X883 Cope Hampshire Words s.v., ' Tliat cyoiy piece near 
the ford.' 

Byr, obs. f. of Air, and of Ear v.^ 

Eyrailt (e^Tint}. Her. [f. cire^ var. of Aire 
V. Obs. + -ANT,] 

x^ Elvin Diet, Heraldry 57 EyranU Applied to birds in 
their nests. 


tByrar. Obs. Also 6 eyriar. [deriv. of 
eyrie « Aebib : see Aerie 2.] A brood (of 
swans). 

* 55 * WillC . FerrersiSomenet Ho.>, F.yriars of Swannes. 
1715 Kkilsey, Eyrar (O. R.) an F.yrie or Nc.st of young 
Birds. xyai-iEoo in Bailey. 1847-^8 Halliwxll, 
a brood of swans. Sometimes the bird itself. 


Eyre (e a). Obs, exc. Hist. Forms : 3, 6-8 
oire, 4 eyr, 5-6, 9 air, 6 oiro, 6 7 aire, 7 eier, 
oyer, 5, 7- eyre. [a. OF. rirr, rrrr, oirre masc. 
and fem. f. errer (see Ebb v.) late L. itcrare to 
jounicy.] 

1 . Itineration, circuit : in the phrase Justices in 
eyre ( =: L. in itinerc on a journey), also L./zw/t’/M! 
itinerantes^ AOt.jusHsis errauntz : itinerant Judges 
who rode the circuit to hold courts in the dtlTcrent 


counties. Also Sessions in Eyre, 

These justices were usually memWs of the suj^rtor courts, 
tliough the sheriffs sometimes performed this duty. In the 
3’ear 1176, underHenrylLeignteen justices were appirinted 
to six circuits ; the practice continued with considerable 
irregularity as to number, period, and the matters dealt 
with, until the judges of A.ssize (u. v. sr) and Nwi Prius 
were appointed in the year 1285 under I^dw. 1. 


[xitS Act 6 Edfo. /, Stat. Glouc. cc. x-2 (x8iol 46 E le 
Justices cn Eire facent de ceo, etc. xapa Bkittom i, t. § 3 
Justices errauntz soint a.ssignetz.] um R. Glouc. (2724) 
S17 The eire of jiistize wende aboute in toe londe. 1483 Act 
x Rich. HI, c. 6 § I Divers Fairs have been holden . . by 
Prescription allowed afore Justices in Eyre, xga^ FtTZHEEB. 
Sura. vi. (1539) xx Alowed before jiLstice in Eire. X920;fl 
Lamuakde Peramb. AVh/^x 826) 485 An especiall sessions in 
Eire. Hakluyt Voy. I. 17 The lustices in Eire, (or 
Itincrent, as we called them, because they vsed to ride from 
place to place throughout (he Kealine, for administration of 
lustice). 1768 Bi.ack.si'onk Comm. III. 57 These judges 
of assise came into use in the room of the antient jusUces 
in eyre. x866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. iv. yx An ac- 
tion before the county court, or the judges in Kyrc. 1879 
Stuhbs Const. Hist. 1. xi. 441 A regular system of judicial 
eyres. 

2 . The circuit court held by these officers. Also 
Eyre of justiett Justice eyre. Commission of Eyre. 

[snjiAcf 3 Edw. /, Suit. Westin, c. xB 11810) 31 Lc amer- 
ciement de tut le Conte en £>1- de lustices. xa9s Britton 
I. V. § 7 Si le article ne fut mie present^ en le autre licyre. 
x|es Act 28 Ediv. I, c. 5 Presenteiiientz en Eire.] cf^so in 
Eng. Gilds {1^70) 36a At |»e nexte Kyr and at )>e nexte court. 
14^ ,SV. Acts 7 as. II, § 5 That the lustices. .set their lus- 
tice aires, and hald them twise in the leir. c X450 Henrvron 
7 'ale 0/ Dog 129 (Juhilk. .passis fiirth befoir the Justice Air. 
* 5*3 7 ^ Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 51 The (luvcrnour 
proclairait anc geiicrall air throw all Scotland, x^ Skknk 
Reg. Maj. i [They] sculd be present and coiupeiru at the 
Justitiars aire. xti^ Milton Argt, cone. Militia 36 If a 
Commission of Eier .sit in a County, and the Kings Bench 
cometh thither the Eier ccaseth. vrgs Carte Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 
199 lliis new chief justiciar^’, holding an eyre . . in South- 
wark. X779 /..loyePs Even. Post 8(^'a Sept. 287/2 The Cir- 
cuit Court of J usticiary fini-shed the Eyre at Aberaeeii. 1805 
Scorr Last Minstr. iv. xxxv, Maidens, .wrung their hand.s 
for love of him. Who died at Jetlwood Air. 

+ b. Eyre of the Forest : a circuit court held 
periodically by the Justices of the Forest, hcace 
called Justices in Eyre. Ohs. 

x6«a J. Rawlins Reew. Ship 0/ Bristol Ded. in Arb. 
Garner IV. 5K3 The. .Maniuis of Buckingham. .Justice in 
Eyre of nil His Majesty's Forests, xyoa Load. Gaz. 
No. 3B28/3 Lord Wharton was ennstituted Warden and 
Chief Jmstice and Justice in Kyrc of nil His Majesty's 
Forests, xyay- gx Ciiamhrr.s Cyd., Eyre of the forest is 
otherwise called justice seat : which by the ancient custom.s 
was to be held every three years, by the j(i.sticc.s(>f the forest 
journeying up and down for that purpose. 1796 Morjse 
Amer. Geog. 11 . 103. 
o. The record of such a court. 

I« t48t Littleton Tenures $ 514 Come nppiert per I’Re- 
port dun plee en le. Kirc de Nottingh.am.] x6x4 Sklokn 
'Pities lion. 26a That so should the right meaning of Sake 
bee, is iustified out of an old Eire, 

8. attrib. 

x 54 i Termes de la Ley : 31 Eire Justices, or Itinerant. 

Byre, var. of Aire sb.'^ and v. Obs. 

Byre, obs. f, of Air. 

Byren, -ron(e, -roun, obs. pi. forms of Egg. 
Byren, obs. form of Iron. 

Eyrer: see Eykheb. 

Byryssh^e, obs. form of Aibish. 

Byse, obs. form of Eask, Easy. 

Bysol, var. of Eisel, Obs., vinegar. 

Byst, Byster, obs. ff. of Ykakt, Oyster. 

Eyt, obs. form of Ait l. 

Byt, eytand, north, ff. of Eat, Eating. 

Byth, obs. form of H^th. 
tSythe. Obs. rare. [(JE. ggffc, corre- 
sponding to OHG. WGer. *agipCm~ f. 

*agmn Edge v 2 .] A harrow. 

rxim Corpus Gloss., Erpiea, es 5 c. 1394 Langt.. P. PL C. 
XXII. 273 And harowede. .holy scripture, With lo cythes ]>ftl 
thei ImcTden, an oldc and a newe. 

Byther(e, -thir, obs. forms of Either. 
Bythyn, Sc. var. of Etkn, Obs. 

Eytike, obs. form of Ethic. 

Byves, eyues, -ez, -is, obs. ff. Eaves. 

A 1400 Morie Arth. T283 Thise hetide houez on a hillc 
])y |>u holtc evues [printed cynes]. Ibid. 2516 Baytond one 
a w.'ittirc banke by (e wodde r.yuis [pr. cyni.s]. 

Byyr, obs. form of Heir. 

II SiflUl* [Arab. aijdn.} The formula 

chanted by the Muezzin at the hour of prayer. 

*753 Hanwav 'Prav. (176a) 11 . vi. i. 144 note, I made him 
this compliment in the tone in which we sing the ezan. 
2849 B'aiibr Styrian Lake 84 , 1 hear the countless Turkibh 
Ezans swell. 

Bzlar, obs; Sc. form of Ashlar. 
t B*zod. Obs. A variant of Tzzard, the letter Z, 
1597 Morlev lutrod. A/ns. 36 X with y. ezod. & per se. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The portion of the Dictionary occupied with the letter E contains 9,^49 Main words, 1,^13 Subordinate 
words, 923 Special combinations, and 736 Obvious combinations: total i2,74r. Of the 9,249 Main words, 
2,409, or 26 per cent., arc marked as obsolete, and 319, or 3J per cent., as alien or imperfectly naturalized. 

The section of the English vocabulary included in the present half-volume is remarkable for the extremely 
small proportion of native English words which it contains, as compared with the large number of 
words adopted from French (many of which are obsolete), and of derivatives from Greek and Latin. 
A feature of the words beginning with E that will at once attract attention is the unusual abundance of 
technical terms belonging to modern science. It has often been difficult to determine whether particular 
words of this class should be inserted or not ; and probably no two critics would entirely agree in their 
lists of deficiencies or redundancies in this respect. While care has been taken to ensure the utmost possible 
accuracy in the explanation of the scientific terms given, it must be remembered that tlic concern of an 
English Dictionary is with their origin and history as words, not with the minute description of the things 
which they represent. So far as possible, modern words of this kind have been traced back to the authors 
by whom they were formed, and the inventor’s own statements as to the etymology and the reason for which 
the name was given have, when it seemed necessary, been quoted. 

Among the articles in which the current etymological statements are corrected or supplemented may 
be mentioned those on the words eachy cagrCy Easter^ Easterlings earnests eddishy cely eithery elopCy embery 
embracer encrinusy engineers enkery enlisty enoughs entcllnSs enthusiasms euticCy entropy y epergnCy ephahy epicure y 
erUy ermine y errand y err ant y essera, esurine, euonymus, euphroCy even sb., evenings every excise y extra. New 
etymological information has also been given in many of the articles on prefixes and suffixes, which 
are here extraordinarily numerous. Among the words of interesting history or sense-development arc 
economy y ecstasy, edge, effluviums electricity, elements elocutions embe:js:les emperor, emphasis, enchant, engage, 
engine, English, entail, entertain, enthusiasm, entire, esquire, essence, establishments estate, esteem, estrange, 
eternal, ether, euphuisms evangelical, evict, evidcjice, evident, evil, evolution, exact adj., excelsior, exception, 
exchange, exchequer, exclusive, execute, exercise, exhaust, exhibition, exor bitant, expedite, expense, expire, explain, 
explode, express, expression, exquisite, extend, exterminate, extenuate, extravagant, eye. 

The treatment of the pronunciation has presented some special difficulties. An unusually large propor- 
tion of the words dealt with belong to the class that arc much better known in their written than in their 
.spoken form. The difficulties connected with the orthoepy of words of this kind have already been referred to 
by Dr. Murray in the Preface to Vol. I ; but the words beginning with E arc j)crplcxing for a reason peculiar 
to themselves, the initial e in unaccented syllables being pronounced variously in the same word, not only 
by different speakers, but sometimes even by the same speaker. In words beginning with unstressed e before 
two (written) consonants, like effect, ellipse, entail, the initial sound is in rapid or familiar pronunciation 
almost universally (e) ; but in careful or syllabic pronunciation the majority of educated speakers would 
retain the older sound of (c), except before s. On this ground it has been thought best to use the symbol 
(e) in the notation of words like those above quoted, and (e) in that of words like essential, estate-^ 
but it should be understood that the sound expressed by the latter .symbol is in colloquial use always 
a permissible substitute for an initial unstre.s.scd (c). Similar uncertainties exist with regard to the 
unstressed initial E before a single consonant : in most of the words in which this occurs the pronunciation 
varies between ( 1 ) and (i). 

Before being taken in hand by the present editor, the material for the letter E had (in common with that 
for several other portions of the alphabet) been subedited in 1881-2 under Dr. Murray’s direction by the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob, who also revised it in 1884-5, incorporating the additional^quotations accumulated in the 
meantime. Hearty acknowledgement is made of the important service thus rendered by Mr. Jacob; and 
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it is a cause of regret that this accomplished scholar did not survive to see the publication of the first of 
those portions of the work to the preliminary arrangement of which he so zealously devoted the latest 
years of his life. 

Although Dr. Murray is not responsible for any of the faults that may exist in this portion of the 
work, he has rendered much valuable assistance in its preparation ; there are in fact few pages that have 
not been imi)roved by the adoption of his suggestions. I'hc proofs have been regularly read by Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, D.C.L., who has furnished many hundreds of important quotations, carrying back the history 
of words to an earlier date, or exemplifying senses or constructions not sufficiently illustrated ; also by 
Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, M.l\, by the Rev. J. T. J'owlcr, M.A., of Durham, and by Mr. W. 1 1. Stevenson, who 
have contributed many valuable annotations. Mr. John Mitchell, Dr. Murrays senior assistant, has 
also furnished useful remarks on the proofs. 

On questions of 1‘eiitonic |)hiIology im]x>rtant help has been received from Prof. Eduard wSievers, 
Halle, and Prof. Napier, Oxford : on questions of Romanic philology the advice of Prof. Paul Meyer has 
been of great value. For information on various special subjects my thanks are due to the following : 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L, ; Mr. A. Peazeley, C.E. ; the Rev. T. 1C. Pridgett; the Rev. W. Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Ch. Ch. ; Dr. Robert Prown ; Mr. A. H. Pullen, M.A. ; Mr. Ingram Pywater, M.A., Oxford; Mr. 
J. S. Cotton, M.A., Editor of The Academy \ Mr. P. A. Daniel ; Mr. Leon Dclbos; Mr. C. E. Doblc, M.A., 
Oxford; Mr. Austin Dobson; the Rev. Canon D. Silvan Evans; Dr. Fennell, Cambridge (for several 
references for the article Eureka) ; Dr. Robert von Fleischhacker ; Dr. S. Rawson Gardiner ; Dr. R. Garnett, 
British Mu.scum ; Mr. Israel Gollancz, M.A., Cambridge ; Dr. Carl Horstmann ; Mr. Henry jenner, British 
Museum; Mr. Henry Jones (‘Cavendish’); Mr. W. F. Kirby, Nat. Hist. Dept., British Museum; Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester ; Mr. J. A. Fuller IVIaitland, M.A. ; Mr. Julian Marshall ; Mr. Russell Martincau, M.A., British 
Museum; Mr. F. D. Matthj;w ; Prof. Alfred Newton, Cambridge; Prof. Karl Pearson, University College, 
London; ]\Ir. T. G. Pinches, British MiKscum; Mr. A. W. Pollard, M.A., British Museum; Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart.; Mr. F. York Powell, M.A., Oxford; Mr. R. B. Pro.sscr ; Mr. P. Lc Page Renouf, British 
Museum ; Prof. Rh^\s, Oxford ; Dr. Ch. Rieu, British Museum ; Mr. J. S. Shedlock ; the Rev. Prof. Skeat, 
Cambridge: Mr. John Slater, I'.R.I.B.A. ; Dr. Oskar Sommer; Mr. W. Barclay Squire, British Mu.scum; 
Mr. \V. Sykes, M.R.C.S., Mexborough; Mi.ss Edith Thompson ; Dr. R. F. Weymouth. I have regretfully to 
record that Dr. A. J. ICilis, F.R.S., Mr. James I-ecky, and the Rev. Dr. R. F. Littlcdale, who furnished infor- 
mation or sugge.stions for .some of the earlier articles, arc no longer living to receive this acknowledgement of 
their valued help. 

I desire also to exprc.ss my thanks to the I’nistees of the British Museum for granting me .special 
facilities for working in the library; to the officers of that institution for the readiness which they have 
shown on all occasions to assist my researches; and to Dr. F. J. Furnivall for constant and important help 
in many ways. To my assistants, Mr. G. F. H. Sykes, B.A., and Messrs. W. J. Lewis, W. J. Bryan, and 
H. J. Bayliss, working at Oxford, and Mr. E. Gunthorpe, working with me in the verification of references, etc., 
at the British Museum, I owe cordial acknowledgements for their zealous and painstaking co-operation. To 
these names must be abided those of Mr. .S. A. Strong, M.A., and Mr. F. S. Arnold, M.A., each of whom 
in succession was for a short period one of my Oxford assistants, but for reasons of health was compelled 
to withdraw from the work. Special recognition is also due to the valuable services rendered by Mr. A, 
Erlebach, B.A., in the revision of the proofs. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Lon PON, Odobey 1S93. 


EMENDATIONS. 

Sach. The form cuyeh should he deleted, with the quotation 1480- 7 under (A. c), in which this occurs, the correct reading being 
euerych (see Kvf-ry). 

Egg-berry. (Ecc; ah. 7, }>. 58.) "J*his is a corrupt form of IlAcnKKRV, and ought not to have been given here. 

Egroxnancy. The form egremaumey occurs a 1649 Gregorys Chron. (Cnmd. Soc. 1876), 183. 

Eirant. This form and Errant (omitted in its alphabetical place' see variants of Haurian’I’, q. v. 

EnbeXldee* The word is, as staled in the text, a mistake for OK. enheudee ; but the misreading occurs in Fr. writers, e.g. Palliot 1664. 

Eve-flltar. The quotation 1691 under this word should be deleted. The word erw/er occurring there is adapted from the mod. Lat. 
euestruvi^ which seems to have been arbitrarily invented by j^aracelsiis, and is explained in the Onomastieon of Toxites (1574) to mean, amongst 
other things, * the astral body {corpus sidermnP^ of man, which foretells to us cither death or any other evil.* 

Eylet-bolOf sb. i. 'J'lie following earlier example has been found : — 1497 Naval Acds, ITen, VJI (1896) 334 Makyng of olyctt-hooles 
with other necessaries for the seid sayles. 
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T his volume contains the words bej^innin^ with the letters D and E (the latter edited by Mr. II. Bradley). 

Includinj;^ the Main words, to which separate articles are devoted (e. Bay, Eye), the special 
combinations or compoimds, cxplainc<l and illustrated under the Main words (e. tif. day-boy, oyo- wash), and 
the Subordinate entries of distinct forms of words, entered in their alphabetical ph^cs with a reference to the 
Main words under which they are treated and illustrated (e. [j. Damaecno, obs. f. Damson ; Be, Sc. form of 
Eyk), the number of words amounts to 29,042. The Combinations of simple and obvious mcaninj.j (such as 
day~bcant, day-Jlier. eye-like, eye-syringe), of which lists arc given under the Main words without further 
explanation, but in most eases with illustrative quotations, number 2. 7.^0 more, raising the actual total of 
words included in the volume to 31,792. 


'rhese words are thus distributed between the two letters : 

.Main \\ ord.s. Subordinate words. Special combinations. 

Obvious conil)inatioii$. 

I'otal. 

n L 5 , 47 « 

2,099 

1,4^0 

*994 

* 9^or)f 

K 9,2^0 

T,Si3 

9-M 

7r)^» 

12,741 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are ilistingiiished approximately into tho.se 
native or fully naturalized, and still current, those now obsidefe (marked |), and lh«)se considered as alien or 
imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is as follows : 



Current. 

Obsolete. 

Alien, 

Total. 

I) 


. 1.046 

:\99 

LI.47« 

K 


2,409 

* 9 

9»249 


^ 9 , 5 4 

.'>.45."> 

7'« 

22,727 


If to these be added the words in V^olumcs I and 11 , we have, for the contents of the first five letters of 
the alphabet, the following fignre.s : 

Main words. Suhoidiiialc words. Si^-oial coml>inations. < ihvtous coinltinaliony. 1‘otal. 

A-E <>6-2i54 LI. 'S' 10,1-, a ^*.017 97.608 

That is to say, nearly a hundred thousand words, simple and comptjund, have; already been dealt with in the 
Dictionary. Of the 66,354 Main word.s, 47,786 (72/,, per cent.) are current .and native or fully naturalized, 
15,953 (24 per cent.) arc obsolete, and 2,516 (5,% per cent.) alien nr imperfectly naturalized '. 


‘ For ihc sake of comparison witli Dr. Jolmson’s Dirlionary, ami wilh some niore recent lcxico|^raphii:al works, the following figures have 


been carefully compiled for the letter D. 


Cassell's 

Fncycloi'itflKL 

r'cfUury iJicl. 

I'unk's ' Stan*lar<i.' 

1 1 ere. 

# Total words recorded in D 

^,684 

1 0,089 


11,181 

* 9 , 05 * 

Words illustrated by quotations 



•^977 


i6,ia8 

Number of illustrative quotations 

6.5^9 

9.17s 

12,471 

• 1,815 

85.446 


The nuniher of (luotations under D in Richardson's Dictionary, where the first serious effort was made to ghow the history of words by 
quoUtion.s, is 7,988. 
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NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Of this volume 740 pages arc occupied by the letter D, 488 by E. The contents of the E part are 
treated of by Mr. Rradlcy in the Prefatory Note to that letter. Of the D part, the first 75 pages, to the 
end of Dea-, and the last 200, from Dit- to the end, exemplify fully the composite nature of the modern 
English vocabulary. Its two main bodies of words, frotn Teutonic and Romanic, are reinforced by a smaller 
body from Greek, and interspersed with words in varying numbers from most of the European, many of 
the Oriental, and some American and African languages. The same elements characterize pages 76 to 396 
(Din- to end of Dir-), where, however, there is a great preponderance of words formed with the Latin (and 
h'rench) prefix Di:-, Latin Dl- and DiF- (forms of Dis-), and Greek Dl- and Dia-. But pages 379-540 contain 
an almost solid block of words formed with the Latin prefix Dis-, extending to no fewer than 3,049 main 
words, and including many of the most important verbs in the language, with their cognate substantives and 
adjectives. We have only to turn to such words as defer^ degrade^ delays depend^ determine^ detract^ differ^ 
discover^ disease, dispose, -ition, distance, -ant, distract, distress, district, disturb, to appreciate the practical 
importance of this element. A strong contrast to this latinized group is afforded by the 66 pages of words 
in Dr-, a combination foreign to Latin, in which therefore the words of Latin derivation arc at a minimum, 
and either go back to Greek or Celtic {Dryad, Druid), or arise from later syncopation, as dress. 

Among the more important words of Old English and Norse origin are the great verb Do, to the 
lexicographer one of the mo.st formidable words in the language, which here occupies 16 columns. Draw 
(17 columns), the verbs dare, deal, die, dight, dip, dive, drag, drink, drive, drop, dtvell, dye\ the substantives 
Dog (claiming, with its combination, 22 columns), daughter, death, die, door, down (sb., adv., prep., adj. and vb.), 
dr alight (and draft), duck, drone \ the adjectives dark, dead, deaf, dear, deep, dry, dull, dumb. Among those 
of French extraction are tfic verbs defeat, deign, dine, doubt, dress ; the substantives dame, damsel, danger, 
deacon, demesne, diamond, diaper, dinner, dozen, dragon, dragoon, dungeon ; the adjectives dainty, diligent, 
Double (with combinations, 13 columns), due. Among the words of Greek derivation are the medical terms 
in Dia- so curiously formed from Greek phrases ; though now represented in current use only by Diachylon, 
the)' were formerly so numerous that their common element dia was itself taken as a word meaning 
‘ medical preparation.* Interesting groups of dia- words are those connected with diaphanous and diather^ 
tnanous ; other important groups from Greek are those in Dynam-, and Dys-. 

Among the words on which new etymological or historical light has been shed, or where the history 
of special senses has been for the first time worked out, are daffodil, damask, dapple, dean, Dp:benture, 
Black Death, decoy, demijohn, dene-hole, dengue, l)ERRlNG-do, diaper, dicker, diet, dilettante, diocese, 
diphtheria. Dismal, Dispatch, dock, doddered, dolmen, Dom-danicl, dragoon ; the military sense of detail, 
the academic sense of determine, -ation, the philosophical sense of dialectic, the ecclesiastical and political 
senses of dispense, dispensation, the logical sense of distribution, distributive. Other words of which the 
English history receives .special treatment arc dirge, Dane-geld, Dane-laiv, dauphin, deacon, deist, deity, 
defenestration, demarcation, demesne, despot, deuce. Devil, de-witt, diamond, DICTIONARY, die {dice), discount, 
distemper and its family, dhmi {dewan, douane), docket. Doctor s Commons, dodo, doldrum. Dollar, domesday, 
donkey, DUKE, dunce, Dunstable {yvay), DUTCH, dynamics, dynamo. Attention is called to the etymological 
articles on the verbs die and do ; under Drop sb. there is a note showing the historical relations of the dreep, 
drip, droop, drop family of words. 

'fhe materials for the words from D to Dely were sub-edited for us by Mr. F. T. Elworthy of 
Wellington, Somerset, with the collaboration of members of his family ; the following section, to the end of 
Dh, by Miss J. E. A. Brown of Further Barton, near Cirencester ; a small section, from Dia to Dialysis, 
by the Rev. W. E. Smith then of Putney ; and the remainder by our indefatigable worker, the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob of Guildford, part of this having been previously arranged by Mr. J. W. Warre Tyndale of 
Evcrcreech. Much of the letter was sub.sequcntly revised, with addition of more recent materials, by the 
Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A. of 14 Norham Road, Oxford, and by Mr. John Dormer, then of Horsham ; to 
the former of these wc arc also indebted for the detailed investigation of the history of several interest- 
ing words; and to the latter for the compilation of the Lists of Special Wants for D, as also for filling 

many gaps in our quotations for scientific and technical words. 

In the ‘proof’ stage, continuous assistance has been rendered by Lord Aldcnham (better known to 

friends of the Dictionary as ‘Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs), the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.D. of Durham, the Rev. 
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J. B. Johnston, B.D., of Falkirk, Monsieur F. J. Anadurs, Glasgow, and, Tor later parts of D, by Miss Edith 
Tlionipson and Miss E. Pcrronct Thompson, Reigate, and Mr. Russell Martineau, M.A., formerly of the 
British Museum. But above all, we have to record the inestimable collaboration of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, 
whose voluntary labours have completed the literary and documentary history of numberless words, senses, 
and idioms, and whose contributions are to be found on every page ; also the unflagging services of Dr. W. C. 
Minor, which have week by week supplied additional quotations for the words actually preparing for press’. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the generous help of all these contributors and collaborators ; 
as, also, of the contributions of Professor Eduard Sievers of Leipzig to the etymological articles on 
Teutonic words, and of M. Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, to the solution of difficult 
points in French etymology. Among others who have given help oti particular etymological points, are 
M. Antoine Thomas of Paris, Dr. W. H. Muller of Leyden, Professor F. Kluge of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
Prof. A. S. Napier, M,A., Prof. Margoliouth, M.A., the Rev. Prof. Driver, D.D., and Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A., 
of Oxford. Many of the scholars and specialists named in the Preface to Vol. 1 . have also helped on 
particular points ; special mention is due of Profe.ssor Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Prof. F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D. of Cambridge, Prof. H. Goudy, D.C.L., LL.D., Prof. T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Oxford, the Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., the late Professor Wallace (of whose ever ready help with logical and philosophical terms 
a lamentable accident has so lately deprived us), Mr. IT. T. Gerrans, M.A., L. Fletcher, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
and the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. We have also to acknowledge the substantial help of Prof. 
Albert Chester of Hamilton Collie, Clinton, New Jer.scy, with mineralogical terms ; of Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., 
of Gosport, with the history of medical and pathological words (sec diphtheria ) ; of Mr. Barclay Head of 
the British Museum, with .several numismatical words ; of Mr. C. W. C. Oman, IVLA., with the history of the 
word duke^ and of Prof Sylvanus P. Thomp.son, F.S.A., and Prof R. B. Clifton, F.R.S., with that of 
Dynamo and Dynamic. 

The assistants in the Scriptorium, who have been engaged on the work all through D, are Mr. C. G. Balk, 
Mr. A. T. Maling, M.A., and Mr. F. J. Sweatman, B.A. In the early part of the letter I had the co- 
operation also of the late Mr. John Mitchell and of Mr. W. Worrall, B.A. Mr. Mitchell had been on the 
staff of the Dictionary for more than eleven years ; and his sudden and lamented death, caused by a fall 
when climbing in the Snowdon region, on August 30, 1894, was for certain departments of our work 
a loss which is not yet repaired. In the later parts of the letter, I have had the assistance of Mr. C. 
Talbut Onions, M.A., and Mr. A. R. Sewall ; and, for certain portions, of Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxkokh, 

Majfy 1897. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 

(The receDt publication by the Navy Records Society of a volume containing Naval Accounts of the reign of Henry VJl, edited by Mr. M. 
Oppenheim, lias carried back the documentary history of many naval terms to a date much earlier than was previously known. Among the D 
words are the following ;) 

Davitt. 14S5 Naval Accis, Hen, V/I (1896) 40 Daviott for the bote. Ibid, 49 Daviottes in the fibre costcll. 1495 Ibid, 193 Devettes 
witli a shyver of yron. Ibid, Dyvettes with a colke of brnssc. 

Dook. i486 Ibid, 23 About the bringing of the same ship into her dokke. 1488 Ibid. 26 Keping the said Ship at lirith in her dokke. 1495 
Ibid. 137 The Reparalyng, fortifying, and amendyng the dokke for the Kynges shippes at Purtesmouth, raakyng of the gates, & fortifying the bedc 
of the same dokke. Dock-head 1497 Ibid, 143 The dokke, the dokke hedde & gates of the same. 

Dunnage. 1497 Ibid. 251 For xxxvj shegge Shevy's layed alow in John Millers craycr for donage. 

Dovyi sb,^ 1726 Trav, Capt. N, Uriug 346 We launched the Dory over the reef. 

DaveTf V, dial, [In I. app. cognate with Du. daveren to shake, ejuake, MLG., I-G. dawern, a word of frequentative form, of which the root 
is uncertain. In JI. peril, transferred from the same.] 


* Many new names have to be added to the List of Readers for tlie Dictionary ; of these the following arc here mentioned on account of the 
importance of their coiilributions ; Albert Matthews, Esq., Boston, U.S. (/' 28,000), George Joiccy, l^sq., Gateshead-on-Tync (8,500), Rev. J. W. 
Hooper, M.A., Gateshcad-on-Tyne (6,000), Ilalkctt Ixird, Esq., Scotch Plains, New Jersey, U.S. (4,000), Miss II. M. Poyntcr, Oxford (2,500), 
Hcllier R. II. Gossclin, Esq., and Miss Geraldine II. Gossclin, London (3,500). Constant help in the alphabetizing of material lias been given by 
Mrs. Walkcy, North Allington, Bridport. j 




KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


1. CONSONANTS. 


g as in (gda). 

b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values, 

k as in thin (kin), ha/h (bak). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h . 

., ^ 0 ! (h^). 

•« .. 

then Ci?en), hsUhe (b<?‘S). 

h as in Frttuh nasals cuvirou (ahviroh). 

r 

.. run (rnn), terrier (te*riai). 

J .. 

j//op (Jjfjp), diJ^ (dij). 

.. 

It. seraglio (sdrU'Ud). 

i . 

.. her (haj), farther (la'j’Sai). 

t; .. 

tf//op (tjdp), diteh (ditj). 

n» .. 

It, si^/orc (sfnrdTd). 

s 

.. xee (sO, rerj (ses). 

d .. 

vir/on (vi gan), dc/cuncr (ddgdhd). 

X ... 

Gcr, aeh (ax), Sc, loch (Idx, lox’^). 

w 

.. wen (wen). 

J.? .. 

jndge (dgndg). 

X' .. 

Ger. ich (ix^^). Sc. nlfAt (nex^t). 

hw . 

.. 7d//cn (hweu). 

9 •• 

(si‘i}ig), thi»k (kii)k). 

7 .. 

Gcr. si^n (za'yen). 

y • 

.. ^es (yes). 

.. 

ri//j,*er (fiqgar). 

1 7» 

. Gcr. le^n, re^en (l^Y^en, r?7yn5n). 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h Id mode (a la mod*), 
ai ... oiye^yos (ai), Xsd/ah (aizai'a). 
sc ... nuzn (ma:n). 
a ... pdss (pas), chdiit (tjant). 
au ... loud (laud), wow (nau). 
i> ... cut (kM), 8<)n (svn). 
e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). 
e ... survey sd. (sn-jv^), Fr. attach^ (ataj^). 
U ... Fr.ch^f(Jgf). 
a ... ever (evoj), natiVm (n^i'Jsn). 
ai ... /, ejfe, (ai), bmd (baind). 

II ^ ... Fn eau de vie (o d^ v/**)» 
i ... s/t (sit), mj/sl/c (mistik). 

i ... Psyche (sai*k/), rract (ri’ise’kt). 

0 ... ach<?r (tf>-koi), m<7rality (mome'Uti), 

01 ... ^*1 (oil), hoy (boi). 

0 ... herd (hioTd), zdology (zdi^lod^i), 
g ... whdt (hwgt), wdteh (wgtj). 
p,^.. got (gpt), Wft 
II o ... Gcr. Kdln (koln). 

II d ... Fr. (pd). 

ii ... ftfll (fill), book (buk). 
iu ... df^ration (diur^'Jan). 

u ... untd ( 2 ?*nt«), frwgality (fr«-)* 
iu Matthdzd (mvc*\t\u), virtue (vautif#). 
DU .r. Ger. M/Vller (mu’ler). 

II » ... Fr. d«ne (d«n). 

• (see i®, c®, u®, u*) ) . , 

{«ep-«.y..note3. 

* as in able (^^b*l), eaten (/Pn) =3 voice-glide. 


11. VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (baa). 


B ... c«rl (k»jl), fwr (fiJj). 

e (c*)... th/re (■Kc®j), ivar, pare (pe»i). 
^(?0— (r<^n), thr^ (’K^i). 

I ... Fr. farre (ffr’). 

a ... ffr (faj), fern (fajn), rarth (ajp). 


I (I*)... hter (bl»j), cl<?ar (klioj). 

f ... th/df(Kf), (sO* 

6(ci®),.. bdar, bdre (b6*i), gldry (glo®Ti). 

d (du)... Sd, 8d7/^ (s^w), soul (Sdol). 

§ ... walk (wjk), wart (wgrt). 

p ... shdrt (Jfjt), thdrn (|>pjn). 

II o ... Fr. civwr (kor). 

11 d ... Ger, G^he (gdt^), Fr. )ettne (jdn). 

u (u*) .. pddr (pu-j), mddrish (mu®*n/), 
iu, ‘u ... pttre (piu*j), l«re (bu®j). 
tl ... t7dd niddns (t?7 m/7nz), 
i«, b7... few (fi/7), late (l*/7t), 

II M ... Ger. grain (gr/ 7 n), Fr, j«s ( 3 ?"). 


onscuRE. 

& as in amceba (&mPba). 

& ... accept (d&kse'pt), maniac (m;i*ni£k). 


B ... datum (dii*tiim), 
e ... moment (m^’ment), several (sc'vdril). 
... separate (ail;,) (sc'pSrA). 

i) ... adddd (ie*ded), estate (6st^'t). 


i ... vanfty (vsc'nlli), 

I ... remain (rlme^’n), bdlieve (b/lrv). 

6 ... thediy (J)r 6 ti). 

d vidlet (vai'^let), parddy (pse'r^i). 

§ ... authority (Jj^pTlti), 

^ ... cdnnect (k^e*kt), amazdn (sc*milz^). 


iu, <u verdure (va'iditu), meassrre (me‘ 3 <uj}. 
il ... altdgcther (^llf7ge‘'5ai). 
ift ... circular (sauki/^lai). 


* ^ the d in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


D Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. d, d, representing an earlier a, arc distinguished as p (having the phonetic value of f and p, or g, above) ; as in pule from amfi (OHG. a»fi, 

Goth. andei~s)f mpnn from mann, pn from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. SIGNS, &c. 


a. fin EtymoL] adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1300) = af/U, before. 

a.,a/^.,adj si adjective. 

afiso/,, absol es absolutely. 

abst » abstract. 

acc as accusative. 

nd. [in Etymol.j... ss adaptation of. 

a</v.fadv adverb. 

advb ■■ adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr =3 Anglo-Frent^. 

Anai. = in Anatomy. 

Aniiq « in Antiquities. 

aphet aa aphctic, aphetized. 

app — apparently. 

Arab ss Arabic. 

Arch S3 in Architecture. 

anh =r: archaic. 

Archstol. — in Archseolo^, 

assoc « association. 

Astr, in Astronomy. 

Astrol, := in Astrology. 

attrib « attributive, -ly. 

bef. as before. 

Biol. =s in Biology. 

Boh ss Bohemian. 

Bot, S3 in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

€ (as £*1300) ss circa, about. 

c. (as 1 3th c.) « century. 

Cat 3: Catalan. 

catachr. = catachrestically, 

Cf,, cf. S3 conjer, compare. 

Clum = in Chemistry. 

cl. L S3 classical Latin. 

cogn. w 3= cognate with. 

collect collective, -ly. 

colloq - colloquially. 

comb S3 combined, -ing. 

Comb = Combinations. 

Comm in commercial usage. 

comp SB compoimd, composition. 

compl ^ complement. 

Conch rs in Conchology. 

concr = concretely. 

c'onj. =: conjunction. 

cons c= conson.ant. 

Const., Coful, ... « Construction, construed 
with. 

Cry si, 3= in Crystal lognaphy. 

( 1 ^.) •- in iLavics (.Supp, Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da 33 Danish. 

dat =: dative. 

def. 3= definite. 

deriv. =* derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. * dialect, -al. 

Diet Dictionary, 

dim = diminutive. 

Du = Dutch. 

Eccl. rs in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt. = elliptical, -ly. 

c. midi east midland (dialect). 

Eng. ■» English. 

Ent. M in Entomology. 

erron « erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp *3 especially. 

ctyin ta etymology. 

euphem * euphemistically. 

exc. =3 except. 

f. [in EtymoL] ... = formed on, 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) 53 form of. 

fern, {rarely f.) ... feminine. 

» figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr =3 French. 

fren 3r frequently. 

Fris 3s Frisian. 

G. , Gcr. 39 German. 

Gael » Gaelic. 


gen 

gen 

gen. sign 

Geol. 

Geom 

Goth 

Gr 

Gram 

Heb 

Her. 

Herb 

Hort. 

itnp 

impers. 

impf. 

ind. 

indef. 

inf. 

infl; 

int. 

intr. 

It 

j-. (j.) 

(Jam.) 

(Jod.) 

(L.) (in quotations) 

lang 

LG 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

masc. {rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

mcd.L 

Mech 

Afetaph 

MMG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Afus 

(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent 

Nat. Hist. 

Naut 

neut. {rarely n.) 

NF., NFr 

N.O 


nom. 

north 

N.T 

Numism 

obj 

Obs., obs., obs.. 

occas 

OE 


OF., OFr. 

OFris 

OIIG 

Olr 

ON 

CNF 

Opt 

Ornith, ... 

OS 

OSl 

O.T 

OTcut. ... 
oris 

Paleeont..,., 
pa. pple. ... 



=i genitive. 

« general, -ly. 

K general signification. 

« in Geology. 

■= in Geometry. 

« Gothic (>=Moeso-Clothic). 
« Greek, 
s in Grammar, 
n Hebrew. 

33 in Heraldry. 

— with herbalists. 

= in Horticulture. 

— lm|)crative. 

S3 inij^rsonal. 

imperfect, 
oa Indicative. 

S3 indefinite. 

= Infinitive, 
ca influenced. 

=a inteijcctioiL 
B intransitive. 

Italian. 

** Johnson (quotation from). 

■■ in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

« Jodrell (quoted from). 

«= I^tin. 

« Latham’s cdn. of Todd’s 
3= language. [Johnson. 

Low German. 

35 literal, -ly. 

— Lithuanian. 

= Septiiagint. 

3= Malay. 

^ masculine. 

3: in Mathematics. 

— Middle English, 
in Medicine. 

*3 meiliaeval Latin. 

3s in Mechanics. 

in Metaphysics. 

» Middle High German. 

midland (dialect). 

=3 in military usage. 

— in Mineralogy. 

= modem. 

3s in Music. 

* Narcs (quoted from). 

» noun of action. 

= noim of agent. 

— in Natural History. 

33 in nautical language. 

=* neuter. 

— Northern French. 

=* Natural Order, 

=3 nominative. 

= northern (dialect). 

= New Testament, 
in Numismatics. 

— object. 

= obsolete. 

33 occasional, -ly. 

= Old English ( = Anglo- 
Saxon). 

= Old French. 

3= Old Frisian, 
as Old High German. 

=» Old Irish. 

33 Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

33 Old Northern French. 

B in Optics. 

» in Ornithology, 
ss Old Saxon. 

« Old Slavonic. 

» Old Testament, 
ss Oi^inal Teutonic. 

= original, -ly. 

■ in Pakcontology. ' 

* passive or past participle. 

■ passive, -ly. 


pa. t ac past tense. 

Path 3= in Pathology. 

perh 35 perhaps. 

Pers m Persian. 

Pers IB person, -al. 

pf. - perfect. 

Pg, 1= Portuguese. 

Philol. S3 in Philology. 

phonet =» phonetic, *i^lly. 

phr. := phrase. 

Phren =3 in Phrenology. 

Phys 3. in Physiology, 

pL, pi. =3 plural. 

poet =3 poetic. 

poj) 3= popular, -ly. 

ppl. a., ppl.adj. ... 33 participial adjective. 

pple 33 participle. 

Pr 39 Provencal. 

prec « preceding (word or article). 

pref. =5 prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pres r. present. 

Prim, sign =a 1 'rimary signification. 

piiv 53 privative. 

prob as probably. 

pron as pronoun. 

pronuDC pronunciation. 

prop properly. 

Pros = in Prosody. 

pr. pple 35 present participle. 

Psych 3= in Psychology. 

q*v quod vide, which see. 

(E.) — in RicharcLson’s Diet, 

R. C. Ch = Roman Catholic Church. 

refash = refashioned, -ing. 

reji., refl •= reflexive. 

reg rr regular. 

repr ^ representative, representing. 

Rhet. = in Rhetoric. 

Rom 3s Romanic. Romance. 

sb., sb w substantive. 

Sc Scotch. 

sc «= ja 7 /r<?/, understand or supply. 

sing. « singular. 

Skr » Sanskrit. 

Slav. sr Slavonic. 

Sp = Spanish. 

sp = spelling. 

spec, s* specifically. 

subj B subject, subjunctive. 

sulwrd, cl. subordinate clause. 

subscq = subsequently. 

subst substantively. 

suff. suffix. 

superl as Buperlalive. 

Surg, 3s in Surgery, 

Sw = Swedish. 

5.W = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) = in Todd’s Joliuson. 

lerhn A technical, -ly, 

'Pheol. = in Theology. 

tr SB translation of. 

irans 3= transitive. 

transf.,... 33 transferred sense. 

Trig. *s in Trigonometry. 

Typog. »■ in Typography. 

ult b; ultimate, -ly. 

unkn Bi unknown. 

U. S B> United States. 

V. , vb. « verb. 

V. sir., or w verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb a verbal substantive. 

var * variant of, 

wd ■« word. 

WGer ■■ West Germanic. 

w. midi. ar west midland (dialect). 

WS - West S.axon. 

(Y.) 33 in Col. Yule’s Glossary, 

as in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

+ obsolete. 

11 -> not naturalized. 

In the quotations. ^ 

sometimes points out the word illustrated.^ 


In the list of Forms. ^ 

before iioo. 

• laoo). 

-V ] 3 13th c. (laoo to 1300). 

5-7 = 1 5lh to 1 7th century. (See General Explam* 
ations, p. xx.) 


In the EtymoL 

♦ indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which tl)e existence is inferred. 

- extant representative, or regj^ilar phonetic 
descendant of. 


The Printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word to referred to. 



D. 


the fourth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
correspondini^ in position and power to ll)e 
Idicenidaii and Hebrew J)al£lh, and Greek Deliay 
A, whence also its form was derived by roundinjr one 
an^^le of tlie lriunj;idar Ibrm. It represents the 
sonant dental mule, or iK)int-voicc stop consonant, 
-which in [English is alveolar rather than denial. 
The plural has been writlcn D’s, Ds, de’s. 

'file phonetic value of D in Kni^ltsh is constant, except 
that in p;isl participles the earlier full spelling -Cii is rctainc«l 
where the proiiuncialioti after a hrealh-cousonatil is now /, 
as in /<»r»Xvf/, p/uu’tt. 'fhe .spelling -cti is now 

even extended to Words in whicli OK. had t, its in 
piifr,>d. I'/ssl’J. cysie. 

c looo yEi.KmcTJ^H^iii. (Z. 1 6 />’, r, ti, jf,/, /, zecndi.nS on <*. 
1673 Wyciikm.kv nati(ini^-AfasU'r\,\,H\ii desperate 

deadly flanntiiiii dagger : there arc your d’s for you ! 1736 
la-;oNi J/lu:r(Ps Anhit, I. O7 b, 'fhe Walls .. of Memphis 
|wt're| built in the shape of a D. 1879 Miss iJRAonoN llxen 
111, ifiR '['his. .must end iu^ darkness, desolation, de.spair — 
everything dreadful beginning with U. 

2 . Used in refcTcncc to the sliapc of the letter, 
as D-shaped \ so J) hloekf D trap, D valve, etc. 
Sec also 1 )rk. 

*794 Senmattship I. is<5 D-Bhch are lumps of 

oak in the slia]>e of a D . . bolted to the libip's side, in the 
channels. 18*7 ^RKV .Steam P.nff, 707 Sliding valves., 
called J3 valves. *840 E. E. Napi'kk Excurs, S, Africa T, 
ifji 'fhe .saddle, .should be .abundantly studded ..with iron 
loops: or as they arc- from their .shape icnned in Coloni.al 
phrawology, D’s. fSee Dee.] Ibid. 163 Api>cnd to one of 
the l.)'sof the said .s.addle, a leathern Dottle. 189a T. lb K 
Emerson A/rV/. Encmnonia'ix The catch-pit was covered in 
hy a f) trap. 

3 . Used euphemistically for damn (often i)rintc(l 
d -b etc. Cf. Dkev. 

x86i Dickens C,t. Expect, .xi. He flung out in his violent 
way, .md said, with a D, ‘'rhea do .as you like’. 1877 
G11.HEKT Com. Opera^ rina/ore 1, 'flu.nigh ' bother 

it ’ 1 may Occ-asionally .say, I never use a big, big D- 

II. 1 . Used like the other letters of the alidvibct 
to denote serial order, with the value of fourth \ 
applied, e.g., to the fourth (piireorsheetof a book, 
a ^ronp or section in classification, etc. 

x^ Oxford Univ. .Stofuies log 'fhe examination 
in the ahove-mcniioned Group T) slmll be under the direc- 
tion of the Board oftlie Faculty of 'fheology, 

b. In typical or hyj)othetical examples of any 
arjpimentition, D is put for a fourth person or 
lliin(». (Cf. A, IT. 4.) 

1858 Kingsi.ey J.ct. to y. Litdlmo in Life xvii. (iSto' II. 
78 How wurtlile.ss oi>inioiis of the Press are. For if A, B, 
C, T), fl.itly contradict each other, one or more must be 
wrong, eh ? X864 Bowen Lof^ic eoB If A is B, C is I >. 1887 
Times i Weekly Ed.) ax Oct. 3/a 'fids or that understand- 
ing between Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C, and Mr. D. 

2 . spec, in Afuste. "fhe name of the second note 
of the * natural ’ major scale. (In Ttaly an<l France 
called /\’<r.) Also, the scale or key which has that 
note for its tonic. 

1596 SiiAKS. Tam. .Shr. iii. i. 77 D sol re^ one Clifle, two 
notes haue I. x88o Guove Diet. Mus. 1 1. 269/2 A Cuiicerlo 
of Bach in I> minor. 

8. In Algebra : see A, TI. 5. In the higher mathe- 
matics, d is the sign of differentiation, itnd D of 
derivation ; D is also used to denote the deficiency 
of a curve. 

ito .Sai.mon Tfigher Plane Cuntes ii. (1870^ 30 We c.ill 
the deficiency of a curve the number D, by which its tiumbvr 
of double |>oints is short of the maximum. 1873 B. Wii.lia.m- 
SON DUf. Caic. (ed. 2) fi s When the iiicrenumt i.s suptHised 
infinitely small, it is catfed a differential, and represented 
by dx, 

III. Abbreviations, etc. 

1. d stands for 1* denarius and so for * penny *, 
‘i>ence’ ; as \d. « one penny, s. d. - pounds, 
VoL. HI. 


shillings and pence, f Formerly also, d. « one 
half (L. dimiJwht, also contracted di., dim.) ; 1 ). 
dollar (in U..S. ; now 

1387 /i. E. ICi/ls 2 Y hc-quethc to the werkes of poiilys 
vj s. viij d. 1488 Nottinji/tam Ere. HI. 2(19 Ford. aqtt.'iriLT 
of jw.!pur. ('1500 Debate Carpenter's Tools in Haiti wull 
Kuiine Poet. 15 Fore some dc-y he wyll vij.'* ilrynke. 1588 
Skaks. L. L. /..III. i. T.|o Wluit's the price of ihrs yucle? i. d. 
1791 J El rnu.soN iu Harper's Mar. 535. i A pouml 

of l«.‘a . .co^ils •/ T >. 1866 Ckumi* Ptwkin^ 233 Pence or hall- 

pence are not b gal lender for more thiT-n vfd., or farthings 
for more than (nl. 

2 . 1 ), the sign for 500 in Roman nunu‘rals, as 
Mix'cc.xiiii - 1893. lUiuk rstood to be the half of 
Ob'), earlier form of m • 1,000.“) 

(Formerly occasioiiully writleu J)<.) 

1459///;' iu Paston Lett. I 4^x3 Summa, DCCt’Clxv. 
uiices. ll'td. -171 Siimm.'i, iK iiiircs. 1569 (JuAi roNt Vow;, 
xfi'i'his 'riutrstoti obteyiied the rule of the Ablicy againe for 
the jiricc of J>. {Kiutid. 

3 . I), ^^\arious ]»roj)cr names, as IXmiicl, D.avid; 

f 1 ). -Duke ; d., d. (usually before a date) - died ; 
+ d.*= degree (of angular measure); d (in dental 
formubx) ’-deciduous, as //<.., tleciduous canine, di., 
decidiuHis incisor; d or 1 ) (////rr/.) - dorsal ; D, 
'in i\iQ Complete /took, dead or deserted* 

(Adm. Smyth); d. (in a ship’s log) — drizzling. 
In Academical degrees D. Doctor (as a I. at. word 
following, and as English preceding, other initials^, 
as D.D. {Divinitatis Doctor), Doctor of Divinity, 
LL.D. {Legum Doctor), Doctor of Laws, M.IL, 
Doettir of Medicine, Eh. D., Doctor of I’hilosophy, 
D. C. L., Doctor of C-ivil Law, D.Lit., Lit.!)., 
Doctor of Literature, D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 
D.C. {Alusic) - Da Capo (q.v.). D.G. « L. Dei 
g^'aiia, by the grace of God, Deo ^ratios, thanks to 
God. D.J.., Deputy Lieutenant. D.T., vulgar 
abbrev. of delirium tremens. D.V. ^ L, J)eo 
volente, God wdlling. 

r6ox R. Ji^iiN.soN Kingd. 4 Gw/w/te. (1603175 Betwixt the 
Emp. llu-n living and the la^t D. [— Duke j great ^eloUes 
uiulcthand. x6to Coke in Prue pf Per/, Ee/at. I’j b, A 
Jjoctor of fine Dil. as Dissimulaticm, Deposing of Princes 
..Dcstnu'lion. 1630 Wah.swoktii Piigr. v';. 64 'I’his North 
was crc.atccl D.D. in P.'iiis. 1635 J. Wf.i.i..s .SV/Vj/;r. 4 T.et 
Cod. of the chortle, l»c c(|ual lu pi»d. of the .Sine.s. 17x0 
Saciievepem. Sp. on hnpeneh. 51 I'his argues .a scandalous 
Ignorance , . in aD.I). a 1866 Kebi.e Lett. Spir. Connset 
(X070) 1S6 My dc.ar wife iD.G.) bore up well llirough the 
lUirHiiig. 1870 iMWEf.i. .Study li 'i/rd. (xSHO) (, 2 His cousin, 
the Ph. D. 187a D W. Holmes Poet Bteahf.d. v. (1885} 1 19 
'I’he D.D.s used to be the leatlers. 1873 if. S|'ENCEK.S’/wrj> 
.Sot iol. ii. 30 'Fhe ‘ D.V.’ uf a niis.sioiiary-mt:eting placard. 

formative of pa. pplc. as in heard, paid, dead : 
see -Ki) suffix. 

Da (d.i). Nursery and homely abbrev. of Dada. 
x8sx Lai'V Dukk (.lnKi>i>N Let. in Three Ccncr. Rnethh- 
xvomen 1 i 3 R?i) II. 216 Wbetlicr Da and my mother will stay 
at Weyliridgc, I know aoi. Ibid. 217 Da is gloomy, 1 fear 
'tis hi.s normal slate. 

Da, ob5./onn of Daw', Day, D:)B. 

Dab (da;b), sb.^ In .V4 dabbo. [f. DaBw.i, 
both being found c. 1 30^.] 

1 . A blow of somewhat sharp and abrupt char- 
acter. b. A blow frtim a bird^s beak, or with the 
corner or point of anything which scarcely or only 
slightly penetrates; a thrust as if aiming to strike 
or ^lab ; an aimed blow. c. dial. A sliglit bloii 
with the back of the hand or the like, a box, a sidp; 

X300 K. A tis. 2306 Philot him gaf xinothir dablic. That irt 
the Kclicld the gysarme Bylcftc hnngyng, and ckc the .arme. 
l/dd. 279i'l*hey1nughte dedly dabbe. /bid, 7304 Bytwconc 
you dehin hit with d.ahhc And with .<ipcrc, and sweordis 
dunt. x?e6 Piiii.i.ii'S (cd. KviTicy), Dab . . also a light blow 
on tliu CniatiK. ur Ijox uti llii: Ear. x>t 2 t Swiet Afftn. (‘a6i. 


Creichton Wks. 1768 XI. i6t, I gave him a dal) in the mouth 
with my broken sword, which very much hurt him. 1748 
Smoli.k IT AW. Eand. 11812) 1 . (hj Giving us sevrral dabs 
with its heak. 1865 Du kkns A/nt. I'r. li. xi, Making two 
d.'ibs at him in llie air with her m-eflle. _ 1875 A. R. Hoi'k 
My Sehool-bey Er. 125 She made furious dalis at him. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. ICorddL, thtb, a slight blow, 
giuiurally with the l>ai;k of the hand. (So iu A'. /F. Line. 
and CbeAiire </‘/r'.vx. | 

d. J^g. (cf. rap, poke, thrust.) 

x^oS in J’ciry I list. Coll. Amcr. Col. Ck. I. x6o Here’s 
.Tnoiher dab ii|)ou Gov' Nicholson. 1748 Kiciiakilson 
Clarissa (iSn'l II xx. 140 At our alighting, 1 gave him 
another dab. i8ao lUackxo. Mag. VI. 391 'Tls now an age 
. ..Since we have had a dab at .any IsKly. 

2 . A gentle blow or tap with a soft substance, 
which is prcs.scd slightly on tlie object and then 
quickly withdrawn ; a stroke with a dablxtr. 

*755 in Johnson 

3 . A flnttish ma.<5S of some .soft or moist sub 
stance dabbed or dropped on anything. 

X749 in Doran Mann ^ Manners (1O76) I. xiii. 293 Putting 
a large d.ab of hot wax under the arms. 1768 74 'I't'CKKK Lt. 

I (iRsv) II. 5>/>W<}. .garnish the rims of our dishes with 

' dabs of chewed greens. 1770 Mad D'Akplay Diary 3 Nov., 
j How can two or three clubs uf paint ever be wurm such 
j a sum ns that 't 1874 M ics. il. Wood Mast, dtrylands iii. 32 
I Fifteen dishes he wanted for his dinner, if he wanted one. 
j And all of ’em dabs and messes. 

4 . fig. Applied slightingly to (a) a small or 
trifling amount, as of money given ; (b) a slight 
cfl’ort of the pen, etc. 

ijMg Mk.s. Delany Ltfr «V- Corr. I. 453, I h.ad your hasty 
flab iLs you call it. .your dabs are of more worth to me than 
folios of letters from any one else. 1735 Hkuvi.v II. 
j 13, 3200/. ever since he was King, bc.sides several little dahs 
j of money. 1762 II. Wau-oik l.ett, //. Mann (18331 IT. ;i 17 

■ (D ) A new dab CiTlled Anecdotes 0/ Polite Idteraiure. 1788 
j M.ad. J^’.^rulay Lett. 29 Jan., 1 actually asked for this dab 
j of preferment. 

5 . a. A wet or dirty clout, b. A pinafore, dial. 

1714 Swift Hue A- Cry^ Reckon with my Wusherwom.'in ; 

' making her allow for old Shirts, Socks, J )abhs and Markeus, 

. which she bought of me. 1721 Bailkv, Dab. .ailipy clout. 

I 1837 Thackeray Yelloioplnsh i, Wet dab^jfuisiicl^is 
flapped in your face. X877 N IV. Line. Gloss . , Dab^ u chiai’.s 
liinaforc. 

3 . Applied to persons; a. An untidy woman, 
n drah. b. A small child, a cliit. 

1730 -6 Bailey (folio , Dab, .also a word of Contempt for 
: a Woman. 1797 Mrs. llENNErr Beggar Girl (iSi p 1 . 91 It 
I Ibrtly] is such an engaging, good-hearted little dab. 1879 
Mis.s jACK!ioN.S///i»/.v^/>v Word bk., Daf', an untidy, thrift, 
less wotnuii, [i:>oClo\\liireGlt'!(s.] 1833 Sir F. \ I kaxj Bn/d/es 
sf Brunnen, A little bare-headed, hare-rooicd dub of a child. 
1864 Cai'Kkn' Devon Provine. ^ Dab, a chit. 

7 . Sec tjuots. 

1758 Dvchk Diet., Dab. .likewise .t mangled piece of fat 
: meal goes by this name. 1836 Dicken.s .SA\ Bo& kxZtj) 3S 
i J.)abs of dingy baron. 

I 8. pi. 'rite refuse or sediment of sugar. 

■ 1858 SfMMONDS Prade, /-W'.¥, refuse foots of .sugar. 

. 1881 Daily Arms 7 Sept. 3/4 Barbadocs dabs, 20s. to 21s.. . 

Grenada daljs, 17s. to t9S. 6d. 

9 . /}pe founding. See quots. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dab, an impression in type- 
metal of a die in course of sinking. 1889 T. B. Kked (in 
: letter)^ Thu common procc.ss of producing cast ornaments 
^ for pruitiiig before llic introduction of meetrotypinif was 
known in English type-foundries as ‘ clabliing \ 'I’lic original 
• wo(xlblock is ilroppMl .shar{>lv into a Ijed of niolti-n lead on 
the iwint of cooling. A mould or matrix of the ilesign Ls 
thus proiluccd. 'lo produce replicas of the design, the 
^itor strikes this m.Ttrix into 'caib The result is u ‘ cast * 
in relief, which when mounted can lie used to 
g with tyiie. 

Brintci s dabber. 

i86z W^, Colli kr I/rst. Eng, Lit. 75 Tlie worker of th<? 
press h^s found the. .d.iblicrs. .unfit for use. . He sits down 
with raw shcep-skin and curded wool, to stufT the balls oinl 

ril> il ITlllMrl ll«A Kntl.Ufi €\t tl.i. it.tl. 




DAB. 


DABBLED. 


11. •Co;;/ A., as dab-pot ; t d&l’-Btone, a game with 
stones ; of. dodtbers and iUb-staM ; dab-wash ((/A//.), 
a w'ash of a few smnll airlieles, .is distinct from the 
usual household wash ; hence dab-wash vb. 

1876 Bkownini; PiXCi^hiarotto .^ui Stick ihou, Son, to paunt- 
brush and 'dah-jx>t ])i)S’Nt!; A/ Ot-d, in Donfu's 

Pariuhxesy LcliusancI Scioio arc presented to us as playiiij; 
at *l)rthstone before they fought agaiusi Haiiiiiball. a xSia 
Malonk teited for * Dah-^vask by Todd ^.v, Dal^. »86i 
Mrs. 0 \sKKi.i. .S>/r/.*’jr vi, TTaving had what is called 
ill the district a ' tiab-wash * of a few articles^ forgotten 
on the regular d.iy. iBBi Kicmakdson in ird, fiWds 
51 A few clothes that had ju^t gone through a ‘dal>wa.sh *. 

% 12. /)ab is frequently written instead of Dalb 
rough mortar, clay used in i)lastciing, esp. in 
wattle and dab (daub). 

X839 lA)t:poN Enc}\l. Arch. Inste.vl of brick n<igging 
for partitions, cob is used for filling in the framework . . rhis 
si>rt of work is called r:il» and »!..»h. i88z Miss Umapoom 
AiphoiUl\\* 70 Cottages, u iih walls of wattle and d.'ib. 

Dab C<laib), [Etymology unknown : cf. 

however Dab sb.^ 3.] A sjHjcies of small flat-fish, 
rieuroncctes limandat nearly rcsjcmbling the floun- 
der, common on the sandy parts of the British coast ; 
also used as a ' street term for small flat fish of any 
k ind * {Slang Df'et.). 

1577 Harrison Ext/r/and iv. iii. (1878)11. 20 The plaice, the 
but, the turbnt, dorreie, dab, iic. x6*o Yrnneh rV.i Kecta 
iv. 72 The Dal)bc or little rhiif e is of the same nature. 
X778 Pennant Tour itt i/Wci- 1.18331 1 . 29 Dabs visit us in 
November. X85X Mayhf.w /. nm/. Lfthour^. 165 ’I'he fi'’h 
friftrl by street dealer^ is known lu? ‘plaice dabs’ and ‘sole 
dabs’, which are merely plaice and sohs, ‘dab* bfin.g 
a common word for any ifat fish. xW K. C, T.fklik Sva- 
Pniutt'r's l-ogr x. 193 A dab or plaice soon getting fiale- 
coiuiired W'hcn lying upon a white surface. 

b. Contb.i as dab-dartor, one who spears flat- 
fish ; dab-dah, flat-fish. 

1883 G. C. Davies EW/oik Eroads xxvi. ( 1884) *^^3 lu the 
det-piT w’atcr the dab-dailcts arc often liard at work.. the , 
' dart ’. is like the he-ad uf.i large rake with tliu teeth set ! 
vertically. X876 i<OQiK.soN ll'hiff'y Glass,, Dnbjish, all 
kiitd.s of Hat fish. 

Dab (d»b\ [Appears iMtfore 1700; fre- 
qiu ntly referred to as school slang : origin unknown. 

Conjectures have Itecn offered as to its being a corrupliuii 
of <!//«'//, and of da/t^or, but without any other evidence 
than appears in the general^ likeness and use of the words. 

It is )}os.sihlc that it is a derivative of pAU v'.] 

One skilful or proficient at (t tg/i «i) anything ; 
an expert, an adept. 

1691 . itkeninn Mermry IV, No. 3 Qu. 8 f^ve is) .such 
a Dab at his How and Arrows, a 1700 H. E. Diet. Cauf. 
Otw, expert, excpiisite in Kogucry. .ZZ/r h a Dal* at 
it, lie is well vers'd in it. 17x1 Vind. Sa*. hot well The 

Dr. is charg’d with being a great Dab, as the Hoys say, for 
he plays on Sundays, a 1754 FiET.niNo Ess. CtmvrsarioH 
Wks. (1840) 643 (To fetch a phrase from school..) groat 
dab.H of (his kind of facet iousueui. 1759 Oot.nsM. /Av No. 1 
A thinl (writorj is a dab at an index. X845 7 'uackekay 
Punch in the Kust iv, I wish to show I am a cl.ah in history. 
1874 Helps Soc. /’><■«. v. (1875) 69, I «ni ‘a dab’, as we 
used to say at Eton, at .suggesting subjects for csiciys, 
b, attnb. or Comb., dab hand. 
i8a8 Crauen Dialed, Dab-ktiud, expert at any thini;. 
1870 Miss Hkiinlman Ko. J.yuuc 11 . iii. 67 He wa?* a dab 
hiind at wntcr-ctilour.s. [The rninb. occurs in many dialect 
glossaries from Lonsdale and JloldcrtuiS to /K Somerset.^ 

Dab, sb,^ slanj^. A bed. 

i8ia Sporfiftf* Ma^. XXXIX. 16 Those who had been 
'accustomed to a dou ny dab. i8ia J. f I. Vai;x E/ash Diet., 
Dob, a licrl. x8a3 W. T. MoNCKiKn- Tout ^ jerxy ui. tii. 
(Kurmer;, Vhen ve've had the liquor, vc’ll .. all go to our 
dabs. 

Dab (d«li), p.i In 4 dabben, 6 dabbe. In- 
flected dabbod, dabbing. [This and the accom- 
panying sb. DabI appear about 1300; there is 
nothing similar in OE. 

Middh^ and early modern Dutch had a verb dabben, accord- 
ing to Otideniaiis, ‘to pinch, knead, fuinble, d.al>li]c ’ : <;f. 
Ger. tnppeu to grope, I'lunble iwitli (he hands, .a.s in the 
diiik); but it b not clcarthat there is any connexion between 
this and the English word. Rather docs the latter appear 
to Ije of independent uuontiitupujic origin, t)eing, primarily, 
tlie expression of the incchanicul action in qiie.stiiin by 
analogous oral action, including (but only in a secondary 
way) the rc])rescnt.ali(>ii of the sound. Cf. Drn which 
in some of its senses appears to be of kindred formation.] 

I. To .strike, peck, stick, clc. 

1 . trans. To strike somcwhatsharply and abruptly. 
(The Mb!, sense is not quite clear.) b. To strike 
so as slightly to pierce or indent; to peck as a bird 
with its bill ; to pick the surface of a stone (see 
quot. 1876); to stick or thrust. Now chiefly ..SV. 

0. in mod. dial. To .strike with a sliglit blow, as 
with the back of the hand. \To dab 9tehs\ to kiss. 
a *307 Pol. Sones (Canulcn) 1^2 This Frenshe come to 
Fl.iunurc.s . . The Flemmisshe hem dabbeili o the hel bare. 
153* More Con/ut. Tindak Wks. 551 ' i The pricke of the 
fleshe, to dabbe him in the necke. 1630 Dekkk.r 2nd Vl. 
Hon, Whore iv, ii, bet me alone for ilabbing them o' th' 
n>.ck, 1730-8 ilAir.KV ifidio', Dah, tOiUtfT or bang ; to .slap 
or strike. *7. . in Jaiuieiyon Pop. Ettll. ^ Sony’s iiMii I, 87 
(jam.) The thorn that dabs I'll cut It down, 'lliough fair the 
ruse may he. sjBli Vfur- CoalMaH's Courtship (ed. ao) 5 
Von may.. dab nebs wi’ lier now an' then. x8^ Gwii.t 
A rchit. Gloss., Dabbing, Daubing . . working the face of 
a Slone, .with a pick-shaped tool .. so as to form a r-iries of ! 
niinute hi>lc.s. 188$ Kunciman Skippers 4 Sh. 82 One chaj) I 
dabbe4l hi» sticker through my arm here. 1887 Cheshire 1 
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Gloss,, Dah, to give a slight blow to. ' Dost want dabbin i' 
th’ maith ’ mouth]. 

d. intr. Of a bird : To peck with the bill. e. 
To aim at in order to stiikc, as in playing at mar- 
bles, or throwing a stone at n bird, etc. AV. 

1805 J. Nicoi. 1.43 1 Jam.) Wed daubit, Robin I 

tlieies some mair, Heath groats an’ barley, dinna .spare. 
x8a6 Wilson Sod, A*uhr. Wks. 1855 1 . 23 Cliuckie.s.. 
dabbing at d.iigh and drutnmock. Mod. Sc. If you go near 
the ne.s(, the hen will dab at you. Which marble sliull 1 dab 
at ? Some lioys dabbing at a cat on the roof of the shed. 

2 . To stiike or cause to strike (usually wdlh 
something soft and of broadish surface) so as to 
exert a slight moinent.iry pressure, and then with- 
draw tpiickly. I'he object may be a. the brush, 
d.'ibljcr, etc. userl ; b. the moist or sticky substance 
applied ; C. the surface to which it is applied. 

a. 1593 Nakiie P. Peniksse icd. 21 13 b, A Painter. .niSals 
no more but wet his pcncill, aiuldab it on llieir ciOrckes. and 
he .shall huue vcrmiliion .and white etunigli. ^ 1823 J, Baiv 
cocK DiVu. A ii/usetu. 143 A comnioii printer’s b.ill . . is now 
to be dabbed on the whole surface. ^ 1863 Tynoai.i. Heat 
viii. § 313, I dip my brush, .and d.ah it agtunst the (taper. 

b. 156a Turner /A/A f/ II. a, T wiser.. is dabbed about 
the stynglngr-A of scorpioncs with oyle well nienged or tem- 
pered. X750 E. Smith Cotnpl. Ifous%‘noife 332 Dab it on with 

a fine rag. .*833 It. Martineau ‘Tale 0/ Tyne i. 8 One who 1 
dabs brick-clay into a tnoiild. 1833 Kkaoh Chr. Johnstone 
i<.j 9 lit j d.abbcd glue on Ills gau/y wings. 

O. X747 Wesley Prim. Physic (*76^) 63 Dip a soft rag in 
dead sm.ill Hccr, new Milk wann, and dabb each eye, 
a <lozcn times gently. 17- . S. Sharp (J.), A sore should 
never he wiped by drawing a piece of low or rag over it, 
i)Ut only by dabbing it with fine lint. 1879 Newspaper, If 
the bleeding be too copious, dab the part with a rug wetted 
with cteasote. 

d. Spec, in Printing, Etching, etc. : To stiikc 
or pat w ith .1 dabber for \arious purposes, as c,g, 
in order to spread colour evenly over a surface. 

X759 Mrs. Df.lany Life 4 f'yiT*. (i 36 i) III. 573, 1 found 
one painting and another dabhtng. 1799 G. Smi 1 11 Lnhoxuu 
toty 1 . 339 The inUTSlices imiy lie tlablted over with the 
tincture of that colour which you would have Ibr the general 
ground-work. 1832 G. R. Pokier Porcelain Gl. jro 
Holding tlic brush perpendicular to the glass, every p.iri of 
the latter must be dabV)od so tlintthesurfacewill be dimmed 
by tile oil. 1874 Kkkuit Diet. Mcclu f . 67 3/t insinuation 

tin stcreotypingl of the damp paper into the interstices of the 
letters by dabbing the back of the (mper with a hair brush. 

3 . To set or put down with a sharp, abrupt 

motion (cf. to stick doiun ) ; to throw or fling down 
in a rough, careless, untidy manner. • 

177a G. Wa.shinoton in Mag, Amer, Hist. May (1884)71 
They (clothcsl will Ijc . . dabbed aliout, in every hole and 
corner. 1877 lloldemcss Gloss., Dab, Dalt-doon . Ao fling 
down with violence. 1884 Chester Gio.%s., Dot*, to set things 
down c.irelcssly, not in their right place. 

11 . Specific senses of doubtful history, or in- 
direct connexion with prec. 

1 4 . Pishing. To fish by dipping the bait gently 
and lightly in the water ; to dap, nib. Ohs. 

X676 Cotton Angler n. v. 295 This way of fishing w-e call 
dmung, dabbing, or dibbing. 

0. To dibble, dial. 

1787 W. Marshall East Nor/. Gloss., Dabbing, diblding. 
x8a 7 in Halliwei.i.. 

6 . Type-fonnding. To produce a ‘ dab ’ in the 
process of making matrices, etc, 
i8te (see Dam xA' 9]. 
tv, ? To deceive, ja|)C. Ohs. 

1816 R, C. Titnes' Whistle vi. 2402 I,ike the p.irish bull ho 
.serves them still And dabbes their busbandes cle.in against 
their will, 

8 , A iTUKlification of Daub ta, to pla.ster. 

XJ77 Ludbnu Churchiv. y/ic.i Camden) 164 Item, to Hum- 
frets for dabingc the churebe house . . vj d. 1730 A. Gorijon 
MaffeisAmphith. a72Thc Steps are. .dabbed over with Lime 
and Mortar. Ibid. 374 Those who in variou.s way.s tran.sform 
and dab over those parts of (he Building. ^ 1855 Hkowning 
Cranttnarian's Funeral 72 Fancy llie fabric Quite, ere you 
buihl . . Ere mortar dab brick 1 
Hence Dabbed (cJa*bd) ppl.a., Da’bbing vhl.sb, 
and ppl. a. 

1885, W. KhintTs Trade Citcular, A beniitiful .smooth 
ground, which . . will .stand the acid oath better than any 
dabbed ground. X843 Penny Cy cl. XXVII. 577/a The 
wound itself does not require .. wa.shing and sponging and 
<i.ibbing. 1874 Knioiit Did. Mech., Dabbing-utamine, the 
machine employed in ca-siing large mgtal type. 

tDab, V.- Ohs. [Cf. Dabby and Dabble.] 

? I'o Ije wet and dabbled, to hang like wet clothes. 

>558 PiiALK rUneid vi. (R-Vl creping held with crokid 
hands the inouiitayiie.s toppe, Encombrio in myclotlies lluit 
dabbing down from me dm droppe. 

Dab, adv. [The verb-stem or sb. used eltipti- 
cally.] \^Jth a dab, or sudden contact. 

zM Akmin Nest Ninn. 9 He dro^>t downc..&i heauy 
ns if n leaden plummet . . had fallen on the earth dab. 
1884 Rokkin in Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. ii/i One who 
sh.irpcns his pencil point, instead of seizing hi.s biggest brush 
and going dab at the mountains with splotches of colour. 

Dabber (dwboi .. [f. Dab ».i -h -eb C] 

1. One who or that which dabs. b. spec. A 

rounded mass of some elastic material, enclosed 
in leather or silk, used to apply Ink, colour, etc., 
evenly to a surface; employed in printing from 
type, wood-blocks, or engraved plates, in i>ainting 
on china, etc. ; in Hall jA’ 13 . c. A 

brush used in steTCOtypiiigforprcrsingthe clarniM'd 1 


paper into the interstices of the type, or for vanous 
purposes in gilding, photography, etc. 

c 1790 A riisCs Assistant Mech. Sc. 193 I'he around . . Is to 
be liiul on thinly and dabbed all over with the dabber. 1799 
G. .Smith Laboratory II. 419 Have ready a dabber made of 
a round piece of white glove leather . . filled with cotton, or 
w'ool, and tied close into a bull. i8ai Craig Lect. Drandug 
vii. 397 Taking the dabber, on which some porlion of the 
etching ground has been left. 18^ ir. Latuartiuc's Cclebr. 
Char.xT.yry Dabhem to spread the ink on the letters. 1870 
Eng. Mech. 28 Jan. 487 ^Gilding), Go over gently with 
a dabber [brush]. 

2 . (See <]iiot.) 

i88z Ox/ordsh. Gloss. .Supp., Dahhers, aj^ame played by 
children with small round flint stones. Dabber, a stone 
with which the game of D.ibbers in played. 

Dabbl6 (cl2£‘b’l), V. [A])pcars late in j6th c. 
Agrees in form, and in sense 2, with Du. dabbelcn, 
var. of dabben, expl. by Plantijii as ‘ paltrouillcr, 
ou pattelcr de mains ' to dabble with the feet or 
hands, met de voct int slijek dabbe len, ‘ Irepiner des 
Iiicdz cn la fange to trample with the feet in the 
mud. In form Du. dabbelcn is the frequentative of 
dabben : the relation of dabble and dad* in Eng. is 
less clear.] 

1 . trans. To wet by splashing, as in running 
through a puddle or w.iding about in shallow water, 
or by pressing against wet shrubs, or the like ; 
to move anything to and fro in water; hcnce'*to 
wet in a casual way ; to disfigure or soil with 
splashes of any Ii{[uid ; to bespatter, besprinkle, 
bedabble. Said of the personal agent, or the 
liquid medium. 

*SS7 'rL'S.».i;R 100 Points ITusb. xxvii. Set b.iuen alone, lay 
the buwghvs from the blockcs ; the drier, the Ie$ luaiduns 
d.iblith their dockes [.skirts behind J. x<94 Siiaks. Rich. HI, 

I. iv. 54 A Shadow like an AngelT, with briuht hayre 
Dabbei'd in lilooii. 1604 Mii.u«leion Witch 11. iii. 3 We 
iniLsl take heed wc ride through all the puddle^, .that your 
safeguard there May be most piobubly dabbled, a 1656 
Uksher Atm. vi. 11O585 570 fhe Country being woody they 
were daily dabled with the fall of .«;nowfrom the trees. 
Wlslman AVi/jn,'’. I J.), I sc.iiified, .and dabbled ihe wound with 
oil of turneiitine. x86o CIkn. K Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
exxi, 66 T'hft men who are dabbling the Queen's role in 
hlood. X887 ']'. A. 'riioi.Loi'K What / remember II. v. 85, 
I dabbled a haiulkerchief in a neighbouring ruuntuin for her 
to wash her streaked face. 

b. causal, 

1847 Tennyson Princess in. 297 Or In the. .holy secrets of 
this inirrDCO.sm, Dabhiing a shainele.s‘. h.ind. 

2 . intr. To move (with feet or hands, or the bill 
in shallow water, liquid mud, etc., so as to cause 
some splashing ; to play about in shallow water, 
to padtilc. 

x6zx CoTGR., Paionillrr .. to padte, or dable in with the 
feet. i6a6 J. Poky in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 331 'I'hey . . m.idc 
her to dablo in the ilurte on u fuul inoniing from 8omcr.sctt 
House to St. James. fxi66x Fuller 11 Wv/i/W (1840) III. 
135 Ducklings, which . . naturally delight to dabble in the 
water. 1789 WoRnswL Evening Walk. Where the duck 
dabbles 'mid the riislling sedge. x8sx Clare I ’itl. Mimir. 

II. 118 Thu long wet pasture £[rass she dabbles tlirougli. 
1858 FRoiUiK I/ist. Eng. 111 . xvii. 488 'I'he inini.stcr who . . 
had stooped to dabble in these muddy waters of intrigue. 

Jig. To employ oneself in a dilettante way in 
(any business or pursuit) wilhoul going deeply or 
seriously into it ; to work off and on at, as a matter 
of whim or fancy. Const, in {irifh, at, etc.). 

1695 II. JoNsoN staple 0/ N. 11. i, l.et him still dabble in 
poetry. 1676 Marvell Mr. Sxuirke 14 Some Youngster 
that had Iwen Dabbling amonpt the Sociuian Wnier.s. 
x768'74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 120 One of those sources 
of disputation which must not be dabbled with: we must 
drink deep, or had bcUer not taste at all. 1799 T. J ra i- erson 
/fViV.ii83o)lV. 465 F.xainining how far their own mcmlxTS 
. . hsul bean dabbling in stocks. 1840 Dickens Old C. .Shop 
xxviii, It's the delight of my life to have dabblud in p<jetry. 
1879 G. Maldonald P. Faber III. i. 14 I'he man who 
dabbles at saving the world by science, education, liygcian 
and other economics. 

t b. To meddle, tamper with ; to interfere in. 

R. Coke Justice Find. 7 He has hound hini.sulf up 
from dahlin.u with the Grounds of Obedience .ind Govein* 
ment. A 1739 A'iiekduhy To Pojk (J.), You, 1 think, have 
been dabbling here and there with the text. 1776 Paine 
Com. Sense, .-/rfi/r. (1791) 80 Dabbling in matters, 

whicli the prorcs.Hed quietude of your principles instruct you 
nor to meddle with. 1794 Sir F. M. Eoen in Ld. Auck- 
land's Corr. (1862) III. 23d As he loves to be dabbling, he 
may perhaps go. 

1 4 . To move up and down in a playful, trifling 
iriaiiner, like one dabbling in water. Obs. 

a 1688 ViLMERS (Dk. Huckhm.) Poems (1775) 169 I'll dabble 
up and down, and take the air. 

Da'bble, sh. [f. prec. verb.] The act of dab- 
bling; that which dabbles. 

1871 R. Etxts Catullus Ixiii. 7 While still the gory dabble 
did anew the soil pollute. 

Da*bbledp//^/-dr. [f. Dabble ». + -ed.J Wetted 
by splashing; ca.su.illy or irregularly wetted; stained 
or soiled with water, blootl, mud, etc. 

1591 Sylvester Du Darlas i. iv. 397 The lively Liquor 
God With dabbled heels hath MWelling clusters trod. 1797 
Swift Poems, Citv Shosoer. Ki.sing witk dabbled wings. 
1887 Strvrnson underwoods 1. ix. 18 The maiden jewels of 
the rain Sit in your dabbled locks again. 

pa'bblement. nonee-wd. [Sec-MKHT.] Dab- 
bling (in semi-concrete sense). 
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1866 Caklvle Ktntin. (z88t) 11 . 236, 1 . . ala.^ wa-i met by 
a ftiiil dabbleintnt of (laint oozing downstairs. 

Babbler (dx-blai). [f. Dabble v. i -KU >.] 
1 . One who dabbles, esp. in any business or pursuit. 
x6ix CoTcn., rntouUlnrdy a padl«r, dablor, slabltcrer; 
one tliat tramples with his feel in piadies of durtic water. 
<110115 FLKTCHiiK BHder Bro, \\. ii. A little unbaked poetry 
Such a.s the dabblers of our time cotitrive. 1768*^4 Tuckku 
Lt. Naf.dSsa) 1 . 7 Your dabblers in metapny.sics are the 
most dangerous creature.s breathing. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Coho. (1876) III. xi. 72 A dabbler in arts and sciences. 
t 2 . (Sccqiiot.') Oh. 

s6zi CuiciK., Pnpfji/y the iiiainc course; that pan of the 
mainC'Si^le whereto the bonnets, or dahlcrs Ik; fit.stet)ed. 

Da*bblesome, a. nomc-wd. [See -some.] Given 
to dabbling. 

1866 Ulackmome Cnultk'k Niww/l Hii. (1883) 370 Dabblc- 
suiiie interferences with ancient institutions. 

Dabbling (diL-blig;, vld. sl>. [-ino '.] The 
action of the verb Dabble ; on iii.stancc or result 
of sucii action. 

1677 HuHUAun Narrative 109 Many of the rest were .sorely 
wounded, a.s appciuod by the dabblinst of ll»e biislies with 
blood. 171a Swift yml. .Stel/a ty J.)ec., We arc full of 
snow and dabbling. 1856 pHotJOE liisf. Pmi. iiSsSi I. iv. 
361 Suine further paltry dabbling wa.s also uttcinptcd with 
the phraseology. 1884 Chr. Treasury Feb. ya/j The tlis- 
connected dabblings of. .untrained forgers. 

Da*bblixig, ppl- That dalibles. 

z66i I •ovr.r.i. Hist, Anim. 4* Alin, 518 In dablilcing 
weather and autumne. 1816 J. Philos. F.tym, 

178 Superficial, dabbling authors, <1 18^5 Hooo Mermaid 
of Mart^aie .\ii, A .si:uly tail, of a Uulpluti'b growth, In the 
dabbling brine did soak. 

llcncc Da'bbling’ly adv. 

1811 W. Taycor in Monthly Rev. LXV 134 'Hie first 
nuiiil>er is written by the editor, and treats dabblingly of 
* dabblers \ 

Dabby (dju*bi), a. [f. Dab 7;.2, Dab j/y.l f.J 
Damp, moist ; (of clothes) wet and clinging to the 
body; flabby; flaccid. 

xsBi j. Sri'ni.KV Seneai’s Afodra 131 h, When the sioiiiiy 
southufnc windc with dankish cl.ahhy face Of hofiry winter 
seiuleth out the gusliiiig showres :i;vice. 181a Spoytiujt; 
JAf.v. XL. 167 All very greasy, hlou.sy, dabby, dusty, sali- 
watery, and so on. a i8aS 1 * okhy / Vr. R. Auy^lia, Dabby^ 
moist, and somew’hat adhesive; slicking tuthc.sklnlikcw'ct 
linen. 1844 J.T. HnwcKiT Parsons <V W. v, Y<Hir. .overall.*!, 
which hang dabby and flabby about your legs, a 1845 H oou 
Pomestic A-{sitics \y^ I should have loved to kiss her so,— 
(A dabby, dabby babby !». 

Dabobick (.dtcbiljik). P'orms : a. 6 dapchloke, 
dopohicken, 6-7 dopohick(e; &. 7 dip'Chicke, 
9 dibchick ; 7. 6 dobebiokin, 7-8 dobohick ; 

7“9 dab-chick, 8 - dabchick. [The early 
forms dap-f dop'chick, with the later and 

synonym DorriiJi, appear to connect the fust part 
of the word with the ablaut stem dcup ^dup-^ dop~ 
of Dir, Dekp ; but the forms in doh., dahf seem 
to he rnKociatcd with some senses of Dab z/.] 

The latllc Grebe, Pod taps minors a small water- 
bird, found in rivers and other fresh waters, and 
noted for its diving; in U.S. the name is applied 
to another species of Grebe, Vodilymbus podiaps. 

а. 1575 'I'l'RHiUiV. h'auloonrir 150 Small fowle, as the dap- 
chicku, or micIu; like, X 5»3 Goi.dinc Calvin on Dent. xc. 
SS'./1'hR Swfiiim: the Coniiorant the pcilicanc, the Dupchickcii 
ili»; slorke. 1615 Ciiai‘M.\n Odyss. xv. 036 She. .Sliot dc.id 
the wum.'in, who into the piitnp Like to a dop-chtek dived. 
173a Morti.mer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 449 Podicipes 
minor roslro vario^ '['he Pied hill iLtpchick. z888 fl'. 
.Somerset IP'onTbh., Dapi hick. (,\lw.nys.j 

fl. ^»6oa Carew Cornwall 35 a, 'I'he Dip-chicke (w named 
of his diving and litilcncsse). 1887 ' 1 '. Arrwoou in C. M. 
^Vakeflcld Li/e viti. (18851 109, 1 am glad l 3 osco ha.s got the 
dihchick.s. 

y. 15. . Pari, Byrdcs 88 in Hazl. E, P. /*. III. 171 Tba 
Cute, the Dubdiick, and the water Hen. 1598 Fcorio, 
Piombrino . . a bird called a king.sfisber. Some lake it for 
a dobcbickin. 1670 Naniiokouoh 7rnl, in Aoe. Sev. Late 
Coy. I. (1694) 59 whiiC'brcastcd Divers, and Dobcliicks. 
1678KAV Willu^hby' s C rnith. 34oTbeDid.'»ppcr, or Difjivr, 
or I )obchick, or sm.all Doucker. 1766 Pknn.xnt Zool. (1768J 
IL 397. 1796 Morse ,Amer. Gco^^. I. 214 Dobchick. 

б , 16x0 [sec cl. X7*8 i’oPE jiune. 11. 63 As witen a dali- 
chick waddles thro’ the ropse, On feet and wings, and flit s, 
and wades, and bops. 1789 G. White AVZ/wr/ii.M 18';;}) II. 
xli. 273 ])abchick.s and coots fly erect. ^ 1870 'rnoRNiiuHV 
'Pour AW. I. i. 7 hrcniford again dived, ^ to rciippvar 
suddenly, like a dab chick on the surface of history. 

b. dial. Applied to the Moor-hen or \\'at('r-hcn. 

1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Dab-chick, the water-ben. 1879 

S/iropsh. Word-bk., Dab-chick, the Watcr-hen. 

c. Of a girl. 

x6to H. JoN.soN Atch, iv. ii, 'Fore (iod, She is a dclic.ile 
Dali-chick ! I must have her. 

Ash'S exjdanation * A chicken newly hatched 
(to which the Centwy Didionary refers tlie quot. 
from Pope in a S) is merely an amusing blunder. 
IDablet. Oh. In 4 deblct, 7 Sc. dablefc, 
daiblet. fa. OF. dcablot (14th c. Godefr.), dim. 
of deahle, diahU Dicvjl .1 A little devil, an imp. 

c WvcLiF Strm. Scl. Wks. IL 328 | 7 c fend movxb \ici 
debletis to fere Cristene men fro treii|>c. m 6 o 5 MeNp 
coMERiE Flytinjt 379 When the Weird Sisters had this 
voted, all in an vcyce, 'I'he dcid of ftliel dablet. Ibid, 515 
For the din of ihir riaiblcis raisd all the deils. 

IlDaboya (daboi-a, da*b^ya\ Also daboia. 
[Hindi daboya that lies hid, the lurkcr, f. dabmi to 
lurk.] The large viper of the East Indies, 


x87t W. Aitkin Set. tt Pract. Med. (cd. 6) 1 . 387 A hor.se 
bitten by a d.TlKiia, 1889 Century Ma^. Aug. ^03 Anunig 
the vipers the daboya is entitled to rank an a poisoner close 
to the cobra. 

Dabfliter (.d^ebsUi). [In sense i f. Dab sk'^ ; 
see -ntku.] 

1 . One skilled at anything ; an cxjxirt or dab. 
Chiefly dial. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 93. 3/2 Vc Dabsters at khimv. 
X77O-80I*. Skki.to.m H ’ks.y. 203 Tlic right dabsters at a sly , 
or a dry jfikc. 1824 b/ist. Camin/riq Her .. luck at pbiy 
(for she was a dabstei). 1842 Akekman Wiltshire Gloss., 
Dabster, a proficient. ^ Berksh. Gloss.. Dabster, one 
who excels greatly. [So in many dialect (>lossarics.J 

2 . Applied depreciatively ; cf. Daub.steb, 
Dabbi.ek. 

x87t Hhowning Pr. Ilohenst. 389 Liiie.s Which every 
dnli-sicr fell in duty bound 'ro signati/c his iKiwer of pen nnd 
ink Hy adding to a plan once plain enough. 1892 Idler 
Sept. VIJ3, I am a vei y ludifTereiil ainaieur, a sloucby daloter, 
a mere artistic sarcasm. 

llDabuIl. [Arab, tfabue, hyLCiui = lieb! 

yta'j tsahua^ Jcr. xii. 9.] The Arnb nnmc of the 
Striped Hyiena, retained by some e.nrly naturalists. 

1600 J. J*ORY Ir. Leo's Africa II. .342 Of the nea.st CHlled 
.Dahuh.. It ..will rake the carkciscs of iiitii out of their 
graves, and will devour ibetii. *607 'rorsi:i.L Four/ Beasts 
4 m Tlic second kind of hyena, called J'apiu or Dabuh. 

Bab-wasli : .sec D \ u sb. ‘11. 

II Da capo (da kilqv?). Mus. [It. da from capo 
head, beginning.] A direction at the md of a piece 
of music to nqient from the beginning ; the end of 
the repi at l>eing usually marked with a pause or the 
word Fi/tt‘. (Abbreviated IJ.C.) Alsoy 7 ^»'. 

1724 .short F.-iplic. For, ll ’ds. in Mas. Bks. • Slanf.), Da 
capo, or by way of Abbreviation DC. 1740 Dvchk .Sc 
Parikjn, J).C. in Mustek signifies Da Capo, that i.s, give or 
|)hiy the whole or some partii.iil.'u jinrt of an air ngnin. 1855 
riiArKKH.w .Xrwcomes i, Ami then will wake Morrow ami 
the eyes lh.'»t look on it; and so da mpo. 

Hence Da capo 7 f. (//cwct-riv/. t<> repeat (niu^ic . 
1784 Poetry in Ann. Key^. 240 Say, will iiiy song, da 
lapdd dv:T, Piano 'Milu Andante X(Y.\x. 1803 in .Sfir. Pub. 

Jrnis. (1804) VII. 21 Thus you may da capo this musical 
entre. 

Dace (dc's). Also 5 darco, darse, 6 dasc. 
[MK. darse, etc., a. OF. darz,(lars, nom, (.nnd pi.) 
of dart, from 15II1 c. < 4 m/T)AKT, dace: cf. Coign, 

‘ Dard, a Dart ; also, a J.)acc or l.)are fish so 
called from its tinrting motion r cf. Dauk.] 

1 , A small fresh-waler cyprinoid fish, Lcnciscus 
vulgaris. 

CX430 Two Cookcry-hks. 90 Tike Dace, Tnrutys, and 
Rothc. c 1460 J. Kussei L Bk. Nurture 575 Pen he, voo* In-, 
darce, 1496 Bk. .St. e\lban.s, Fishinyi uSn.i 3O Aimilu-.r 
(hayte] fur darse roche »'t hleke. 1538 I.Ki..\NU I tin. 
V. 90 Hn.ineH, Pikes, 'rcnchcs. Perches jirid Daces. 1655 
MfiUFET & Hknnei Health's Imfnyv. (1746) 271 Daces or 
Darts, or D.ircs, be of .1 sueet Taste, a soft Flesh uiid 
ood Nourislimetil. 1802 lhNr.i.EY .Anim. Bioy. (1R13) 
11 . 84 Dace afford great amusement to the angler. 
1833 Lamii Elia, Old Margate Hoy, With no more n:li.sh 
for the sea, than a potul-perch or a dace iiiight be .suppi^&cd 
to have. 

b, IK.S. Applied locally to other fishes resem- 
bling or allied to this: .as the genus Khimchlhys, 
anil tlie rcdlin, Minnilus coruutus. {Cent. Diet.) 

2 . Comb., as daccHike. 

1838 Lvi ION VI. iv, Slopping Mr. Donee's lirth; .. 
dacc-like mouth. 

II Dacey vd<?i*si). Anglo/ ml. [ad. Hindi r/rW, 
f. des country.] Of or b; longing to the country 
(i. e. India), native ; - Cot.'NTKV 13 b, as in dacey- 
cotton, silk, manufachire, etc. 

1876 L. P. IlKociii-.r r .Silk weaving \. 13 (r ,•;//. Dkt.X 

II Dachshund rdn'k^ihund). Also in partly 
anglicized form dacha-hound, [(.ier. *-5 badgt r- 
dog.] ( )ne of a (jerman breed of short-legged long- 
boclied dogs, useil to dr.aw badgers; a badger-dog. 

f 1881 M. Aknoi.ij Later Poems, Poor Matthias. Max, 
a (lachshound without blot. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward A*. Els- 
were (1S901 285 The sleek d.ichshund . . sal blinking beside 
its mistress. 

Dacite («h’‘*s'>il). Ocol. [Named 1863 from 
Daeia, tlic Konuin province including Transylvania 
+ -1TK.] A name for varieties of greenstone or 
trachyte rock containing ouartz. 

[1878 \.K\,’}n\!.'tn:\'.Cot1a's KoeksClass, 185 Slachu has given 
the n.iine of Datit to a qiiartzose trachyte.) 1^ KirrLtv 
.Stud. Rocks x\\. 735'J'hc chemical coinposiiton vtthcdaciics 
varies coiisidcralily. 

Dacity (dac sTti). dial.. Also (s.w.'i docity. 
[An aplietic form of andacity : so in local dialect.? ; 
dacious.“\ ('apacity, ability ; activity, e nergy. j 
X636 W. .Sami’-son Vow Breaker v, 1 have 3)lai'd a Major j 
in my t ime with as good dacity as c’re a hobby-H orse 011 ’em j 
•ill. 1746 E.xwoor Scoldingw'iefiA'icif^'WYa hast no Slroil nor . 
Docity, no Viiliness iiieniiy kccndest 1 'heng. 1855 Roiun- ' 
.SON Whitby Gloss. , Dacity, httic.s.s, capacity, suitable address | 
in a maiter. ’ 

Dacher, daiher (da-kaj, Hf'knr), v. Sc. nntl i 
twrtA. dial. Also dakcr. [app., in sense i, the : 
same as MFlem. ducrkcren * volitarc, molari, mo- j 
bilitari; et vibrate, coriiscaic* <,Kiliaii, 1599). But i 
sense 7 is not clearly connected with the others, and j 
may be a separate word.] 


I. 1 . infr. To sliakc to and fro, waver, totter, 
stagger. Jing. dial. 

1668 Skinner Etym. (167 Docker, vo\ in agro TJncoln. 
Listtata : siguilical auteni V acillarc, N utarf.. 1674 Rav N. C. 

I Cords 13 Docker, to waver, .stagger or totter, a word used 
in Lincolnshire, 18^ Whitby Gloss,, Daikering . . also 
(\nnvcrtng with the limbs; 'a duikertng soil of a body', 
a p.iraly^d person. 1877-89 A'l W. Line. Gloss. i» J. a), 
Daiketj to w.aver, to shake fitfully. . ' i could sec llie chiiiila 
datker ivry gu.st that came 

2 . To walk, toiteringly as from feebleness or in- 
flrniity; to toddle; to go about slowly, idly or 
carelessly ; to saunter, dander. 

x8x8 SscoiTRob Roy xxiii, Gin yc'II .. ^ust datker up the 
gate with this Sassenach. — l/ri. Midi, viti, Wha wad 
hao thought u’ his daikering out this length? 1825 Jamik- 
.SON, Dacker, daiker . . (7) 'To go about in a feeble or infirm 
slate. Plttruk Forest. x8sz Cumbrld. Gloss., Daketin, 
walking careic.ssly. 

2. 'I’o work in an irregular or ]w>tlcring way. 

1703 Tiiorfshy Let. to Ray 1 K. D. S. Daker, to work for 
hire after the conuiion days w'ork i.s over, .at uii hour. 
1808 Jamikso.n, Darker, daker, daiker. . 3. To toil as in job 
work, to labour. .5. To be engaged nboiil any piece of work 
in whicli one does not make great exertion ; to be slightly 
eiiiployccl. 

4 . Jig. 'Po remniii or hang on in a state of irreso- 
lution; tovacillale, equivocate, waver ; be irregular 
in one’s ways. Also, to have rel:tp.ses in sickness. 

1818 Scot r Rob Roy vi, .S.ne I e’en daiker on with the 
family frac year’s end to year's end. 1877 in A‘. //’. Line, 
Gb>s5., ‘ I knew lie was lietii', he dacker'd. :in his talk.' 

6. To truck, to traflic {l.othian). 

* It properly signifies to deal in a piddling and loose sort 
of way j as allied in .scmisc to K. hig,ifle' ( jamic.si.Ti', 

0 . To have flealings, engage, graiqflc with. 

1785 Poems Buchan Dialect loijnni.), I dackci’il wi’ him 
by niysel*. 1882 in Kdwaids Mod. A#.. Poets Si r. tv. 193 
'Twere welt wi folk they oft would tliink Afore they daiker 
long wi drink. 

II. 7 . 'i'o .search {intr. and trans.\ 

163A Burgh Ree. in Craniond Ann. Banff. (1803^ II. 251 
The bailyic, hatihiig can.'-.it .scarrhc, .scik, and tlackcr the 
duelling boiisi.s. 17x7 Rirk Session Rec. in Gorihm Ckron. 
Keith (iS8o» go Warrant for dackering for the said meal. 
1768 Ros.s Hclenore gi (Jam.) To dackcr for her as for 
robbi d ficttr. 

i! Dacoit I'dakoi t), sb. Also dakoit, deceit. 
[Hindi liakait, orig. Jakaif, f. daka gaiig-roblx;ry, 
f. Skr. thishfaka compressed, crowih d.] 

A member of a class of robbers in India and 
Burmah, who plunder in armed bands. 

Also apfilard lo pirates wlio fornicrly infested the Guiigcii 
between CalcuUu and Ihiijiaiiipore ; see uuol. x8io. 

z8io r. Wii.MAMsoN E. India I ’ado il/. 1 1 . 396 ( Y.) Decoils, 
or watei-robln is. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 399 
'I'hc Dnkoiis did not coniinonly proceed to nnirder ; but 
lliey pe rpetrated atrociiuts cruellies. x888 Pall Alall (t, 

X l*V|i. 3/2 The whole of Diwcr Rurninh w.'is ravaged by 
l>aiids of dacoits, who deiic*d and tlcfoated the local authorities 
and robbed whole villages. 

Hence Dacoit?/., to plunder as a dneoit ; Da- 
coi'taffe, Daool'tlng, the piacticc of a dacoit, 
Dacoity ; Daooltee*, one rubbed by a dacoit. 

x886 A then.rum i May 578 The only choice left him is that 
of ducoiting or of lieing dacuited. xBgo ’Times a6r>cc. 3/1, 
2000 rupees and other proiMirly belonging to them were 
dacoiteu. 1887 Nciv York E.rnminer 12 May (Crnt. Diet. 
Wc may ex^icci soi>n to hear that Daooitage ha.s begun with 
as much vigor as ever. 1887 F.din. Rev. Apr. 499 It nmy be 
.n pleasanter game to play the d.Tiaiit than the dncoitce. 
1885 Manch. Courier t 6 Dec., It is staled tiiat dacuiting . . 
has taken place at Hlmmo. 

II Dacoity (tlakui ti). A 1 st> do-, dacoitoo, -ie. 
[a. Hindi Jakaiti, absir. sb. f. d^kait.] 

The .system of robbery pr.actised by the dacoiLs ; 
gang-robbery ; an act of robbery with violence 
committed by an armed band (now, according to 
the Indian peii.al code, of not less th.an five meir. 

1816 Jas. Mux Brit. India 11840) V. 460(V.) The crime of 
d.'icriity (that is, robbery by gangs). x84$ SKMgrFi.EU 
Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 223 Not les.s than one hundred 
Ducuillc's. arc nmiually rr})orlc*d. X89X Times Jan. 5/2 
A dacoity did occur, .and proi.iorty was c.arricd off. 
J!.rioi)cously for Dacoit. 

1849 Ji. Ii. Nai-ikr E\eurs. .V. A/riea II. 7 Once the 
property of a rcnuwiicd J iccoilcc, or liver-pirale. 

Dacre, obs. form of Dickeu (of hides). 

Dacryd (drekiid). Dot. [f. mod.L. 
a. Gr. tn/epvbiuu, dim. of baxpv tear, in allusion to 
resinous drops exuded by these trees.] A tree 
01 ahruir of genus Dacrydium, allietl to the Yew. 

1846 1.iNDi.KY Yeg.Kiugtf.999 In New Zealand the Dacryds 
are sometimes no bigger than Musses. 

pacryolia (dai'krDlin). c/iem, [mod. f. Gr. 
&pv tear + -oL -f - 1 N.] The form of albumin found 
in the tears. 

1875 A Flint Phsiol. Alau.X. 145 Tho albumen .. is 
called by some authors, lachryminr., .or dacryolinc. itta 
SyJ. Si.'f . I.e.v., Dnoytdin.. AS converted by slow evapor.v 
tion into .a yellow iii.sulublu sub.siance. 

Dacryolith, -lite (dtckrii^UK -bit). Path. 
[f. as piec, 4 A/tfos stone ] A calculus or concretion 
occurring in the lacryinal passages. 

1847-9 Cyel. Anat, IV. 83/1 Calculou$ formations In 
the Ia«.rynuil utgans . . may be known by the generic n.nmc 
dacryoljjli. 1875 IT. Walton Dis, Eye hx-q Conjunctival 
d.Tcryoltihs have been dcsciilicd. x88a Spd, Soc. Lex,, 
Dairyolith, .same as Dactyolile, 
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li Dacryo'xua. Path, [f. ns prcc. after such 
sbs. as caniftOf/ut,'\ An impt rviuus stale of one or 
])oth of the puno.i.’i lachrymal ia, preventing the tears 
from pissing into Ihe laclnyinal sue, 

1830 in S. Clnoi'KK DLt. *8S7 hi IIi-nclison. 

II Baxiyops. Ptfh. [f. as prcc. < eye, face.] 
U. An aftection of the cyclhl : a clear cyst due to 
distension of one of tlic lachrymal ducts, b. A 
watery eye. 

1857 in l.>t'K(:i.is<'S'. 1859 lit i.Kc in Opthithu, Hosp. Kepis, 

1. U87. 

Doctalomancy, error for I);.cn i.iomancy. 
tBa'Ctile. Ohs. [? f. D.mtyl j 7 /.] To 

nm quickly and ninifily. ( If not a misprint for 
duct lie adj., as Ireatetl by Gifford, or for laeiile.) 

a 1637 IJ. JoN.sOiS Mortimers J'litt, Thy fonu <loih fcaht 
mine eye, ihy v*ncc iiiiini ear. ..\nJ :.oftne>s uf ihy skin my 
very touch. As if 1 felt it ductile through my bluou. 

Dactyl idse kiil }, sh. Also 5 -yllo, 5- 6 -ilo. 6 
-il, -ill, 7-9 -yle. [ad. ;]icrh. through F. dae/yle) L. 
dactylusy a. Cr. ddjcrvKofy a finger, a dale, a dactyl 
(from its 3 joints .] 

+ 1 * The fruit of the date-palm ; a date. Ohs. 
f «398 Tkkvisa Barth, l)e /*. K. xvii. cxvi. ( 149.:;} 678 The 
frntc of tlic i>alm« is rallyd Diu titlus.'l 1483 i 'aih. A u^t. 88 
A Dactylic fiite (fruyti A.‘, liacti/is. R. Coi’1.ani> 

iiuydovPs Formulnrye X ij h, I’owdre of d.Tx tilts. 1644 
Itei.WKK ChiroL A iij, Thus wliilc the jfratefuH Ajrc offer 
whole sprinRS Of Palme, my zcalc an humble Daclyle briuRS. 
X656 in Ulount Giossof;;r, 

2 . Prosody. A nielvical foot consisting of a long 
syllable followed by two shoit (^or, in niodoiii 
ven;e, of an accented syllable and two un.-iccented . 

ri4ao Hydi/ /W 4 ’, yoh Prot. (1850) II. 671 Vers of sixe 
fet t, rennende with duciilc .ind spundc feci. 1581 .Siuni- v 
, //*»/. Av/'/'/t* (Arb.' 71 The French .. hath not one wool, ) 
that hath his accent \n .. Anttpeo ultima^ and little more I 
hath llie Spanish : and therefore, veric Rracelcsly may tiiey j 
vse n.acliles.^ 1389 PoTTKNIlAM JWsie II. XIV. (Atb.i ; 

r^o 'I'hi-s ilisttque , . standing all vpim uerfect dactils^ 1670 
Kachauo Ct*nt. Clergy 13 If., upon tnc first scanning, be 
knows a simnde from a dactyl . . A forward Ix^y ! cries the 
schoobmaster. 1779 IIuknkv in Phil. Traus. LXIX. 196 If 
he discovers a |>artiality for any particular measure, it is for 
dactyls of one Iuiir and two short notes. <83879 Hali.a.m 
J/ist. Bit. 11. V. § 92 'J'hc first foot of each verse is generally 
a dactyle. <848 AtACAUCAY J/ist. Kitv. 1 . 30. 

3 . A mollusc, the piildock {Pliolas daetyius). 

<8oa 11 [ngl|!.y Anim. Bit%>. (1813) 1X1.442 The Dactyle 

Piiolas. 

t Da'CtylaTi a. Ohs. rare, [f, L. type daeiy- 
lctr~ts, i, dae/y/d 4 S : .sec prcc.] Pcftaining to a 
dactyl ; dactylic. 

tt" 1400 I,anjrtt$u:'s Clrurg.yyj Tbe.vj. is clcped dactilare 
for il is schafie as it were stoon of a date.] i8a8 in 

WlOJS TER. 

t Dactyle’t. Ohs. nome-wd. [f. Dactyl + 
-ET, dim. suifix.] A little dactyl. 

<597 Ih'. IIai-i. Sat. i. vi. 14 How handsomely besets 
tiull spondues with the Ent'lb.h ductiiots. 

Dactylic (daktidik', a. and sh. [ad. L. dacty- 
lic-HSy a. (ir. f. SdxrvAos : sec -ic.] 

A. a{//. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dactyl ; consii^ling of or characterized by d.-ictyls. 

151^ Pcrit.NnAM K/ig. Poesu ii. (Arb.) 130 That which 
.Stainliiirst fust tooke in Ii.aiul liy his exumeters ductilicku 
.and spuiuiaicku in i.be translation of Vir;\ill.s Entidos. *751 
Johnson Kamblor 04 f 9 The power of the spond.-iick 
and ductylic-k harmony. 1853 I.huki.l Meosehead yrnl, j 
Prose Wks. 1890 I, ii 'I'lie clad) lie lieat of the horses' hoofs. 
1871 /’«/»/. .SV/;. I. at. Cram. § vj'i 'I'hc Dactylic Hexameter 
occupie.s a.s large a space in Latin poetry a.s all other Verses 
to^iOtlur. 

B. sh. A dactylic verse. 

*795 SiiuniLY (//V/c, *1110 .Soldier's Wife. Dactylics. 
C.\NNiN(f & Gu i ciRii I'ar dy in Aatidacchin No. 0 
Ne er ta|k of care aRain i look at thy .stielliiiR-Ixiok ; iJaCly- 
lic.s call'st thou 'cm?— ‘Cod help thee, silly one!' <^» 
M. CoMJNs Plimgis I. V. 103 She roI hold of a hliml 
port, .and made him tell the story in dactylics. 

DactyliO-« combining form of Gr. baHrvMos 
finger-ring [f. Sd^Ti/Aor linger ; sec Dactyl], a.s in 
Baotj’UoerlrpXi [(jf. Sa^(rvKtoy\v^f^•os]t an en- 
graver of gems for finger-riugs ; also, according to 
Hrnndc, ‘the inscription of the name of the artist 
on a gem * ; licncc Bactyiliogly pliio a. ; Oacty- 
llo'glypl&ist - ' Daciylioylypk ; Dactylio'glypliy 
[Gr. Sa/rruAioyXm/ua]. llie art of engraving gems 
(Webster 1864), DaotyUo'grapher, one who 
describes fmger'ring.s, engraved seals, etc. ; hcr cc 
Dacty lloflrra*plilc a . ; Dactyllo’grapliy, the dt - 
scriplion of finger-rings, * llie science of gem- 
engraving ’ (Hraiidc). bootyUoTogy, the study of 
finger-rings. 

1850 \.v.y\e,w Muller's Attc. . Irli 131. H19 The luxury of 
rin^.woaiing. .raised the .art of the dacryh‘oglyp}ii.>ii to the 
IuurIu whb h it was capable of ;at.iiriing. 187a C. VV. King 
Antiijne (.nwi .S- Kings Index, Ihu tyliidogy. 

Dactyliomanoy (dtvkti‘li8ma;!nsi\ enon, 

dactylo-. [f. Gr. 8a«TuAtov finger- ring t -mancy.] 
Divination by means of a finger-ring. 

(f or methods see E. It. Tjflor, I'rim. Culture 1 . 115.) 

1613 PouciiAS Ptlgrimay^cX. iv. v. 310 Daclyliomaiicie was 
A divination with King.i. >65. (b\UI.E iVtMW/ #('•///. 165 
Dactyloniancy. x^nx I'YeoR Prim, Cult. 1. 115 These 
mystic At ts. .are rude forms of the daMical dactyliottiancy. 1 


1877 W. Junes i'inger.riug L. tta Another melhud of prac- 
lisitiu D.ictyloinaucy. 

I t Daxtjrlist. chs.rare. [f. Dactyl + - 18 T.] 
I A writer of dactylic veree. 

j 1785 Wauton Pref . Aliitons Alia. Poems (T.), May is ccr- 
taiiily a sonormis ductylist. 

II l)act;fliti8 (da klibi'tis). Path, Inilanitna- 
I tion of a finger or toe. Hence Daotylltic (-i'tik) 
■ a.s pertaining to dactylitis. 

i 1861 Ik'M.stEAu Pen. Pis. (*879) 671 This affection . . was 
formerly culled sy{>hilitic pamaris. We use the term dacty* 
] litis. /?'/</. 77s I.iacLylitic sM’ellings. 

I Dactylo- (die klib*, dtektilp*}, combining form 
I of Cr. IhuTvkos finger, as in Da:otyloAei‘]ctou8 a. 

[Gr. 8 tt/frvAu 5 €nfTiis], pointed at with 
the finger. Daotylo'ifrapliy »= Dactylology. 
Dactylo'nomy [-nomy], the art of counting on 
the fingers. Dactylo'podlte (Zw>/.), [Gr. ir«8- foot], 
the terminal joint of a limb in Crustacea, X>a‘cty- 
lopoire isec quc.t. • ; hence Baotylopo'rio a. 
i Dactylo‘pterous having the characters of the 
genus Dactyloptcrus of fishes, in which the jicetoral 
fins arc greatly enlarged and wing-like ; so Dacty- 
lo’pteroid a. Da'ctylozo'oid, -zo*id, a mouthless 
cylindrical zooid in some llydruzoa. 

185a Times 27 May 5/6 Oxford must . , be reprcscnterl in 
] loi it ics . . I ly an universally daol yltHlciktous personage. 1884 
J. G. Gokoon I^eaf Alutes in Amer. Annals Apr, (1885' »a8 
notey A much simpler system of * dactyloRrupliy ' based 
upon the D.alRarno alphabet, wax Railev, Dactylouomyy 
the Art of Numl>cring on the FinRcrs. 1870 Koi.i.ksroM 
Anim. Life 92 Ap>pcMidaues which arc known a.s the 
‘propodite ' and ‘d.ictylopoditc'. 1880 IIijxi.ky Cray/ish 
iv. 219 ‘The dactylopodites of the two posterior thoracic 
limbs. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Daetyhporey a name eiveii to 
the pores in the coraliumofilydrocur.ailina:, from which the 
! duciylozoids protrude. x888 R()lle.ston J 5 r Jackson Anim. 

' l.ife jf^ 'rhe hydranth is sometimes inodhled for special 
functions, and the fuilowing must lie rcRurdod as polymor- 
pl\io form.s of it.. The Daitylonoout, a moutliless hydranth, 
iiiudified for solely defensive and offensive purposes. Such 
zooids are universal amon^ Ilydroeorallina. 

Daotyloid (dm'ktiloul), a. rare'~^. [ad. Gr. 
haKTvkoeihiis finger-like : see -oil).] Kcsembling 
a finger. ttta in Syd. S>k, Lex. 

Daotylolog^/docktilp'lddgi). Also 7 daoly- 
logie. [f. Gr. finger h -Xoyia discour.se ; 

see -LOGY.] ‘Finger-speech'; the art of ‘speak- 
ing* or cumin imicating idctis by signs made with 
the fingers, as in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 
(Bovmerly Ciiirolooy.) 

<536 Ulount Cdossogr.y Dactylogie . . ringer.t.i)k, .speecli 
niiule with the fingers. <680 Dai.rakno Deaf Ihtmh 
Mads^ Tutor Introd., Chcirology, or dactylology. . is inter- 
l^retatiou by the transient motions of the finders. ^ i860 
Gnardian 24 Oct. 927/1 'f’hc ceremony was performed in the 
finger languaRO, or, ns it is crandilo<tueiitIy termed, dactyl- 
ology. <8850. Mekedith Viana II. xii. 303 They pressed 
hands at parting, .not for the ordinary dactylology of lovers, 
but in si^ of the treaty of amity. 

DactylO 06 (dccktiDu-s), a. rare " [f. Dactyl 

(or it.s source) + -OSE.] * Having fingers, or finger- 
shaped ' {Syd. Soc. Lex^. 

Dad (daMD’, shy colloq. Also 6-7 dadd(o. 
[Occurs from the 16th c, (or possibly igtli c.), in 
representations of nistic,hunible, or childish speech, 
in w'hich it may of course have been in use much 
earlier, though it is not given in the Promploriutii 
or Caiholican, where words of this cl.iss occur. 

Of the acliml origin we have no cviticnce : but the forms 
dada, lata, meaning ‘father’, originating in infantile or 
chiMish speech, occur imlvpviKlently in many langii.'igcs. 

1 1 has been assumed that our M ord is taken from Welsh 
tml, mutated d<u/y but this is very doubtful ; the Welsh is 
il.self merely a word of the sfunc class, which has displaced 
the original Celtic word for ‘father’— Ir. alhair.] 

A childish or familiar word for father; originally 
ranking with t/iam for mother, but now less typi- 
cally childish. Cf. Daddy, 

inoo Chester PI. (Slviks. Soc.) I. 43 Cnywe. I will.. 
Spe.ake with my d.vddc and mam also. .Mamme and dadd, 
rcsteyou well ! [Ofuncert.undaie : the M.S. is only of 1592. 
Harl. M.S. of t6o7read>(ii. 678) ‘sire and dam’, di. 68i)*faiijer 
and mother’.] 1353 Wii.son Khet. 31 Rryiigyng fortiic 
a fairc child unto you . . stiche a one as shall call you dad with 
his sweic lispyng woides. 1590 GioTtNii Afver too late 
ii6:io' S.3 I’hc Iniy sayes. Main, where is my Dad, when will 
he come home? 1595 Siiak.s. fohn if. i. .jfj; Since I first 
c;d'd riiy brothers father Dad. x6a5(JiLL AV/cn Philos. 1. 95, 

I Jiave not re.ul .so farre in heraldry, .ts to tell j'oii a ho Wits 
his f )nil, nor of what hou.se his mother came. 1708 Mrs. 
CjiN’n.JvnK Biisie Body i. i, An Uncle who . . iho’ he made 
me liis Heir, left Dud my Guardian. 1816 * Quiz ' Grand 
Atasfer i, Argt., Leaving bis dad and main in tears. x886 
Rusant Chi/dr. 0/ Gdeon 11. viii, Poor old dad 
Jig 1608 MoKTiiN Pream. Kncounler^^ It is belter to 
be a lad then (that I imay so .say) a dad in falshood. z66s 
N. (L lioi lean's f.ntrin 1. 22.* For he was Dad of ail the sing- 
ing 'rribc. ^ 1828 Craven Gloss,, Pad is also used for one 
tli:il excels in any thing, but chiefly in a hud .sense. ' lie 'st 
dad of nil for mischief \ 

Dad, sh:t‘ Sc. and norih. dial. Also daud, dawd. 
[f. Dad V.] 

1 , A firm and shaking blow, a knock or thump 
{e.g. on the back of a man or licast, or on any body 
with dull resonance ■. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk iii. xiii, He. .Fill’d dad, and 
dang the bark AfT’s shins that day. <789 IJ. Davidson 


Seasons 15 ( Jam.) Whoe'er did slight him got .a daiid. 1827 
J. Wilson Noel, Amhr. Wks. D8.S5) l._ 277 The .siiaw was 
. ^iciti them (•air finffs and dads on their faces. 

2 . A large piece knocked off, a ‘ thumping ’ piece, 
a him]) (of bread or other solid matter). 

<783 Riikn.s Holy p'airxxw, Chce,sc an’ bread . , dmlt alxml 
in. .ifawd.s that day. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems 89 Daucl.s 
o' counsel ye would gie. 1849 in Robson Bards of Tyne 
77 I.umps o’ beef, an’ dads o’ auff, 1879 Cumhrtd. Gloss. 
o^ph, Daud, u flake of snow. 

Dad, a defoimation of God, in as>:eveialioii.s ; 
now dial. iCf. Apad, Hkpah ; also Doj».) 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. iii. i, Rut by Ihul he’s pure 
romp.'iny. i68t N. N. Koine's Follies .Say’st thou so, 
Neighbour? dad, you have very much reviv’d my lu?arl. 
<848 S. I.OVKK Handy Andy iii, By dad I .Andy, }'<Mi’ve 
made .*1 mistake this time that I’li forgive you. x8^ Pialeet 
AWi'r(Roston U..S.), Kentucky ll'ords 11. 64 Ihul, dod, for 
God, in Certain curses. .* Da<l drat your hide ’. 

Dad, daud (dai-d, tlad), V. Sc. nud mrlh. dial. 
[Onomatopa'ie ; expressing orally the action in 
question, and its abrupt and somewhat dulleil 
sound. The occa.sional Sc. spelling daud does 
not imply a long vowel, but merely the low back 
wide (a), often ajiproaehiug (9),] 

I 1 . Iratis. To stiike witii a blow that shakes or 


si-nds a shock through ; to knock, beat; to shake 
with knocking or beating. 

a 1S7M Knox Hist. Ref. Wk>. 1846 1 . 260 One look him plic 
‘idolc ’] by the heillis, and dadiUng his hc.id to the catstiy, kft 
Dapon without head or hnndis. 1713 Ramsay Chrht's Kirk 
It. lii, 'rhen lock his haniivl to the hciil And dnddit aflT the 
glar. 2722 --- "Three Bonm ts iv, This said, lie dadded to the 
y.Tic, 1816 J. Wilson S'oet. Amhr. Wks. 1855 1 . 138 Twa 
stout youii;: fellows daudin aiie uiiiilitT about.. wi’ their 
ncivos. 1833 Alitnsie IP'aurk xvil • 1 8-19) 1 13 1 Lidding 
the end of Ins staff on the ground. 1849 C-milyle Let. in 
Fioiide l.i/c II. II Nervous .sy.sicm all ' dndded about ' by 
co.Tch travel. 

2. tulr. 

1719 Ramsay aW/Ii.w. Hamilton iv, Dad down a grouf, 
and t;ik a drink. 1863 Mrs. Cahlyi.b Lett. HI. 25S 'I hc 
shuck it w'.'ns to me to lind. .all llio.se weak, wretchcil Idlers 
. .‘dadding ahciiil* Iknucking about] in llie diniiig-rciuin. 

Dada Tlx'da, d^da*;. Also daddn, da-da. [Cf. 
Dad sh. j A child’s word for father; cf. papa. 
(In some pails nronounceil dada‘t like pttpa', and 
used insieatl 0? that word.) 

<688 ini ( 'oil. I'ot ms, Loyal Litany xvi, Or if tlur Smock 
and Dada fails, Adopt a Rrai of^ Neddy Hayles. 1689 
FAKc/t’iiAR Ltmel^ Bottle \, Poor child ! he’s as like his own 
(l.uldu as if he were .spit out of his mouih. 1773 M.\i>. 
jyARin.AY L'arly Piary (t 88 g) IL 1x7 De.tr Dada, I have 
this moment received your Ictlcr. 1842 in Rob.smi Bards 
rf 'Tyne\\ 86 -f' 227 A, U, A, my bonny l>aini, .A, IJ, A - -thou 
Ruin may learn 'l o s;vy dada se canny. *866 Mi.ss Yonck 
Prince tjr Pajee iii. 52 'I’he child still cried for lirr d.a-da. 
t Da da^ Ohs. [ap]). of nursery origin ; 
but the history is unknown.] A childish uiid 
familiar expression for ‘ Good-bye ! ’ ; the earlier 
form of Ta-ta. 

x68< Orvt AV ,S'o/dier's Forf, in. i, Well, da, dn, da. .prithee 
don’t he troubled, fla, du. 1733 Hampton Court Afisc. ro 
D.!, Monster [exit laughing]. Hush. Farewel, 

'ronncnlor. 

tDa'ddeV, V. Ohs. cxc^ dial. In 5 dadir. 
[Cf. Dodder, Djddku, Ditiieu; the form is lliat 
of a frequentative, as in patter, shiver, totter, etc. : 
but the etymology of the stem dcul-, did , dod-, is 
ol).scure; cf. Dadk.] ?>///'. To quake, tremble. 

2483 Catk. Angl. 88 i I'o PwWXy frigucio. 15. . llye IVay 
to .Spyttil Hous 118 in Hazl. F. / '. P. IV. 28 Royes, gyrles, 
and lu.sky.sh .strong knaues, llyddcryng and d.Tdderyii^', 
leaning on their stauo.s. 1370 Levins Alanip. 77/47 To 
D.wlder, tnpidare. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Datidcr, Didder, 
Poitder, lo .shiver ; lo tremble. 

Henc(> Dadder-, Doddax-^ass, Brha media. 
1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dodder grass, Dothcrin grass, 
qii.TKing Kras.s. 

Daddie, var. of Daddy. 


Daddle (daj-dT), sh. dial. The hand or fist. 

1783 in (vHOSE Pu t. I'ulg. Tongue. 1812 Sporting Atag. 
XXXIX. 47 His daddies Tic us'ef with such skill and dex- 
terity, 1827 St:oTT Two Drovers ii, ‘Adzooks ! ' exclaimed 
the bailiff 'sure.. men forget the use of their tladdlcs'. 
i88< Mess Iack.son Word'bk. Suppl. s.v., ‘Tip 

u^er dadnlc ' is an invitation to .shake hands. 

Da'ddle. Z'-' dial. [app. f. same root as Dai> 
deh, with aim, ending -lr : ef. toddlel] inir. To 
walk lottcringly or unsteadily, like n child ; to be 
slow in motion or action ; lo dawdle, saunter, trifle. 
Cf. Daidlk, Dawdle. 

1787 Guosu Prov. Gloss., Daddle, to walk unsteadily like 
a child; to waddle. <825 Rkockktt North C, (t'^ds., 
Daddle, to walk unsteadily, to saunter or trifle. x8M 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Paddle, to walk or work slowly ; to trifle. 
x88x Miss Jackson Shtopshire IVonGbk, Suppl., Daddle, to 
trifle ; to loiter ; to dawdle. 

Daddle, TA- dial, - Diddle. 

1886 Stk.venjmin Treasure I si, 1. iii. at ‘ I’ll trick them 
again . . I'll .shake out another reef, matey, and daddle ’em 


again. 

Daddook (dredsk). dial. Also 7 dadocke. 
[Stem dad- oi uncertain etymology ; but cf. Dod- 
JiEit: the suffix appears to be dim. -ocK, as in 
Imllock, hiUo(kl\ Rotten or decayed wood; also 
t dadticck-wood, 

a <624 Br. M. Smith Serin, (1632) zo6 How long would it 
be before you could, .make mortav of sand, or make a piece 
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of fiadocke>wood to flame ? 1674 Hlount Glossogr, (cil. d), 
J} 4 ufdockt when the heart or dcmIv of n Tree is tliroughly 
rotten, it i$ culled Dinddock^ ytuist, dciui Oak. 1787 Guosk 
PrffiK Gloss.^ Datidocky rotten wood, touch’WooJ. C/omc. 
X845 S. JuoD Margaret 11. i, The great red daddocks luy in 
the (O'cen pastures where they ))nd lain year after year, 
crumbling away. 18B4 V pUn^anrS event Gloss.y Dadd&cky 
decayctl wcmkI, touchwood. 

Hence Da'ddoolcy a., clecnyed, njttcn. 
x8s5 Bru ton lieaut. int/s/tire, Daddieky, dry, decayed. 
1884 ^ UplPH-on-Seium Gloss.y Daddvckyy flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, soft with decay. 

Daddy (da^ di). colloq. Also 6 daddye, 6-8 
dady, 8-9 daddie. [dim. of Dad .r/*.i : see - y.] 
A diminutive and ende4ai ing form of Dad, fiilhcr. 

faig/oq Chester PI. (Shnks. Soc.) 1 . 38 As my datldye 
hath t.Tu^hte yt me, 1 will fulfill liis lore. [MS. of isyy : 
Hurl. M.S. reads ‘ father ’.] a 1509 Skklton Image I peer. 
158 Now God save these dadyes .Ind all tlier yong 
babyes. x55a Huloet, Daddc or daddy, us iidautes Cid 
their fathers. 1673 K. I •KifiJi Transproscr Kelt. 8 Kw.i y 
Nurse can readily point to D.'tibly’s Eyes. 1794 J . W.iir.oi 1 
»P. Pindar) A'tW. jor Olwer Wks. II. 413 So fl | ask’d my 
daddy’s leave to study Painting. x88o Miss Bkadoon Just 
as / n/n xl, .She could nut believe that there wxs u fault in 
daddy. 

b. irrciiermlly. 

1749 (hiKiii KKi'. i.ett. II. cxciii. 220 All day long afr.aid of 
old Daddy in Kn}*land. x89a Spectator 24 Dec. 927/2 In 
other res|K;ct.s, he is ati Okl D.idtly ! 

Hciiec Da'ddsrism noncc-wJ.y the ch.aractoi isUcs 
of an • old d.iddy ’ (cf. prec. h) ; in boast of 
or icsjjcct for ancestry. 

X87X Kate Fiiu.d in Harper's Bas.aar Aug. (Farmer), 

‘ Hi;i grandfather w.is a disiingiiished man.' ‘W.ts heV* 
icplied the man of Chic.'igo. ‘ 'I’liat 's of no account with us. 
'Hu re's less d.'iddyism lu re than any part of the Uiiitrd 
States. What 's ho himself? * 1892 spectator 24 Dec. 927/2 

If (his great truth liad broken upon Carlyle’s Itiogr.Tphcr, how 
much daddyi.sni had we been spared I 

Da-’ddy-lo'^g-legs. [I'rom its very long 
slender legs.J a. A jMijmlar mime for tlie Cuank- 
Pi.Y. (Called also father- anti Hat ry-Ionf^ le\;s.) 
b. A name for Arachnids or spiders of similar 
appcurancf, .such as those of the genus 
m8i4 Owwiiti Qanttki Fvngtf in Uitiv. Songster 11 . 

Old daddy loiiglegs, w hen he drank his Congo. 1840 Wi-.si- 
\vooi> tr, Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 619 These insoLTii are well 
known under the n.aiues of Daddy /ong-h\qSy Tailors^ itc. 
X884 F. J. l.LOYD .Science Agrtc. 279 Next to the wireworm 
the crjtnc fly or daddy-longlegs, .is probably most hurtful. 

Dade ldr"«d', v. (//v.exc. tHai. Also tiiah dad, 
dawd. fjierli. the .s.am<i as the root of Daddku.] 

1 . intr. To move slowly or with iincortain sttps, 
to loddle, like a chihl just learniug to walk. 

x6za Dhavto-v Pofyndb* i. 8 Which iioiirisht and brctl up 
..No .sooner taught to clade, hut from their luolhtr trip, 
Jhtd. viv, Hut eas'ly from her source as Isis gently dadt s. 

2 . trans. To leml and .su|)[iort (>tne who totters, 
esp» a child learning to walk). 

1598 Duavion Heroic. Ep. xxi, 108 'riie lillh; children 
wlieii they l(^ar^u togou, liy paim fiill Mothers dadeU to mid 
fro. 1603 Hoij.anu i'luiare/t's Mor. j8 A guide . . to st.iy 
and d;ule them when they learned to go. Ihid. 390 .Such he 
ought to cnfuniie, to direct, to dadc and leade by the hand. 
1859 K. Wauoh Lane. Soups 72 Khaue. G/oss.)^ Dost think 
time ( oiild dofT me an’ dad me lo bed? 1879 Mis.s [ackson* 
Shupshire Word-hk.y Otu/e, in lead children wlieti learnin-.; 
to walk. xB8x Leieesfi rs/i/re G/oss.y Dade, lo belj) lo w.dk 
. i shouldn’ ha' got lioiin:, if they hadn' dadid me .'doii;’ 

llfiice Du'diug vbl. sb.^ ns in ^ daiUni^- sleeves y 
-strings (dial.\ leading-strings. 

167s I’l'oNiiK Diary nSzS' ij His sonn. .with bis niayil to 
leadc hill) by bis d.iding sh^ievi^s. 1865 IhcN 11 uim<li- v hk- 
dale I. ■.‘39 He’s n-ibbul Ul<e ft « liilr in its dadins. 1879 
MisS Jac kson Shrop.s/iire ll'ord/ik., Dading-stn'ngSy l>y 
which a child is held up wheat lemning to walk, 
i Dade^ sb. Obs. Name of some w.ading bird. 
1686 Loyal Garland xx. it, 'I hei e’s neither sw'alluw, dove, 
nor d.ade. Can soar more high, or deeper wiide. 

Dade, early form of IJkkd. 

Da'dleSSi <2- rarc-^. [f. Dad aAI d -hK.s.s.] 
Fatherless. 

t6o6 W'awnkr Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. 369 So many dadlessc 
liahos. 

Dado (dc^!*d(?-. Arch. [a. It. dado die, cube 
Pr. daty OF. defy d^) L. dalttm : see Dik.] 

1 . The Mock or cube, with plane faces, forming 
the body of a pedestal, between the base niouldings 
and the cornice ; the die. 

1664 livKi.YN tr. Enart’s Areliit. i2.t [The Pedestal] is 
likewise called Truncus the 'rrunk..aIso Ab.acus, Dado, 
Zocc o, &c. t688 R. lloi.MK A rmouty in. 102/1 Dado or Dye 
is a flat in a Cornii::eor Pedestal. z8i6 J. .Smith Panorama 
Sc. «5- .Irl I. 171 Each tentrsil jKtrtion, as dado of pedestal, 
sh.'ift of cohiinn. i8m 'J'. Cmomwkij. E.vrurs. I re/and li. 81 
The dado of the pedestal, above the entablature. 

2 . The finishing of wood ninnirig along the lower 
part of the walls of a room, made to repre.-t nt 
a continuous pcdc.stal ; strictly applied only to the 
flat surface lietween the plinth ahd the cai^ping. 
Ilcnce, b. Any lining, painting, or papering of the 
lower jiart of an interior wall, of a differciit 
mntcri.'tl or colour from that of the upper p.art. 

X787 Builders Price-Dk. 39 Dado. J ineli dado, level, 
.skirted, and caped. 1794 Ibid, 41 Whole dc;d doye-tailvd 
d.Tdo and keyed. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 284/2 'fhe dado 
emnloyed in the interiors of buildings is a continuous 
pedestal . . constructed of wo«xl, and is usually about the 
neijfht of a chair-bnek. Its present ll^e is to protect the 


stucco-work or ua[H:r of the walls. *854. Ecclesiologlst XV. 
357 A tlado of uak-pioudling. x8s8 Homudiald lEonls No. 456. 
66 ('J'he Alhambra) 'J'lie d.ados, or low wainscotings, are of 
suiKire ghuEcti tilos, which form a glittering breast-high coat 
of mail. 

b. *877 HtACh: Green Past. xl. (1.878) 323 Oh, by the u'ay, 
I«')dy .Sylvia, how did your d.-ido of Indian matting look? 
187^ Miss Piiiaohon I'ixen III. 249 Mabel insisted upon 
having . . a snge-green wall wiih a chocolate dotio — did you 
ever hear « if a dado't In tin- new jnorning-rootii. 

3 . atirib.y as dado-moiddifig. 

1837 Pi •nnyCyLl, VIII. 2S4 A cornice or d.Hdo moulding 
snrmi>unting the die. x85a-Ai An hit. Publ. .StH . Diet. 
s. V., 'I'hc rapping or smbasc, .Siiinciiines called the dado 
molding. 

Dadoed ///. a. [f. Dado sb. + -kd.] 

Furnished with a dado. 

i88x Mis.s llKAniK>N Asph. \iv. 159 The old oak-da'lc»ei:l 
diawiiig-rooni. i8m Pali . 11 . 1,7 G. jj Aug. 2/3 A pretiy 
moriiing-roum. .wiih dadoed walls. 

Dae, Sc. form ofDon. 

t Dfld'dal, sb. Obs. Ill 7 Boidalo, BedaKI. 
[ad. L. D.edai.-it.s : see below, ff. F'. Jhdalc nm/e.] ■ 

1 . An aiiglici?e<l form of tlic pmiu r name D;ed.i- 
lus; a skilful artificer or fabricator like Dadalus. 

(t6io H. Huttos / t*//. yl/ra/. Ava «.Sianford), My lame. 
Icgd Rlusc ..Vet doth aspire with Dcdall's wings. 1 CX630 
1 )kum.m. oK Hawth. /’/vwv Wks. (1711) j8 ' 1 ‘hc Silk-wotin 
of Love. A Ti.edfile of iiiy death. 

2. A maze or labyi iiilh. 

i6m Evki.VN Acetarin (1729) 119 Groves, T.:ihyriMlhs, 
Doiuils. .Close-Walks, .and other Relievt/s of 'i'opiary and 
Huriulan architcctuie. 

DflBdal (drdal), a. Chielly poetical. Also 6 7 
(0) dmdale, 7 dodall, 7 9 dedal, [ad. 1,. dmhiP 
usy a. (Ir. huhakos skilfid, cuniiiiigly wrought, 
variegated, etc. ; see luec.J 

1 . Skilful, cunning to invent or fashion. I 

1590 .Si*KNKEM F. (>. III. Piol. ii. All were it Zeuxis or 
Praxitides, His da-dnlu hand would faile and gieatly fayiii. 
£*1630 Ducmm. of Hawih. /Vk 7//4 Wks. (1711) 36 Dut-run 
tlui wind-out runniiig rkcdalc haic. 1828 Pi.t.ko». Mag. 
XXIV. ;.i6 Here the dashing lUiiid Harry the Harper hail 
luiui' up his d.edal harp. 187a 1 !i.a< kik Lays llipht. 33 Dy 
live ckedal hand of 'l itan Nature piled. 

2 . Displaying artistic cunning or fertility of in- 
vention ; nia2e-lil%c ; -DiKUAbiAN i. 

c 1630 pKCMM. OF Hawtii, Pocius Wks. (171 1> 4.> Yc, who 
with curious numlM:rs, sweetest art, Frame dedal mi.s our 
hc.'uity 10 surprre. 1746 J. W’.mcton Vde iii. (K.i, lleu! 
ancient art her d.’cd.al fancies play'd In the (|uainl ina/es 
of the crisped roof. 1836 Lanih»i< y’c /vV./r’j 4* A. Wks. 1849 I 
If. 372 The dedal d.aiicc is spun and woven. 

3 . Of the earth, etc.; ‘MaidfoM in works*; 
hence, varied, variously adorned. 

A v.'iguc poetic Use aft« r Lncrctiit, (1. 7 *d.cd.ala telhis’; 

V. 234 ‘ nalura il.T'daia leruiii ’*. 

1596 SriiNsKM F. (>. IV. X. 45 Then doth the thedale earth 
throw forth lo» thoc Out of her friiiiltdl kip .ahuiidnnt 
fhvwres. 1745 T. War roN Plea.i. Melau. h. 248 Wh.il ilaakal 
landscapes smile I 1817 W'okosw. Sojuel to ‘ P.epgars *, 
For whose free range the d.T.d.d earlhWa.s iilhal with .iniin.Uvd 
toys. 1834 D’Iskalli Rev. b.pick i. xv, 'J'lie <la.;dal l.iiih of i 
tlie old World had died. 18^ Skfai' Idiland's Poems 9 '^ j 
With what (Ucd.'d fulness 'J’hy beds ibcir blossuins sht.w t 
1 ' 4 . V M;izy, kabyrinlliiiic; ? changeful. Obs. 

1818 Kkath Endym. n\ 459 Search my most hiddiui 
breast J Hy trutli'.s own longue, 1 have no d.udalc heart ! 
t6. Dot. ~ DAUlAbEOP.'S, D.KDALOf.S. Obs. 

1793 T. Maktvn Lam;, cf DxdaU tim /olium, a 
Jlicdal leak 

DaBda'leOUS, a. Hot, [f. ns next + -oi.’H.] 

1835 I.iNiJi.KY /ntrod. Pot. (1848) I L 3'-, 7 Dvdalcoits ; w'hen 
tlie point h.TM.a karge circuit, but is iruncaii.d and rugged. 

l^dalian, -ean (d/d/i-iunk a. Also De-. 

[ 1 . L. Ihedalc-Us lelating U» Diedalu -, (Ir. SmSuAfoy 
cunningly wrought -k -an ; or [.JhedaPns 1 -ian.] 

1 , Of or after the style of Da'dalus; skilful, in- 
genious, formed with art ; resi inbling the labyrinth 
of Dmdalus, intricate, tiia/e-likc. 

sboj WAr.KiN<;ioN ipt. Glass in The D.i.-ilidian .. T,aby- 
riiillis whiaein bee lakes his iiinies. .t 1634 Co-M'MAN (W.), 
Diir bodies decked in our d.cilaliaii ariii-.. *757 J. Hkowm 
in I'opds IVks. 1757 III. p. xv. <Slanfurd', D.idaliaii argu- 
ments but few can inacc. 1776 Smith IV. A*. 11. ii. 

11869) !• 3'-*» SusiK-nded iii»oii the pacr.laliali W'in>:% of pa|>t,r 
money. x88o i'ontemp. Rev. XXXV'II. .^75 note, lleaiiiy 
of otimrivance, ada(>i.atiuii, or mec'ianism ..we have called 
llai^dali.an iKrauiy. 

1636 Raleigh's I'lthus Hist, I'ref. H, t.’onlrivcd by a |);e- 
dale.'tn Hand. X697 J. Sukc.f wr Solid Philos. 41 To ph ase 
the Da-daleaii Kamaes of ihc iiigenioics Coniriveis. 1850 
C.-Mti-Yi.i-; Latter d. Pamph. iii. 14 .Such cieaUires, like 
moles, arc safe only iindergiound, and their enylnwrings 
there hvcofiie very d.'cd.iIcMii, Haoham //h/zW//. 512 

Unable to w ind his way through the Diedalon ma/es of a 
modern liill of fare. 
t2. «D.Ki»ALm3. Obs. 

1598 SvLVKSTKK J>tt Part as 11. 11. .1 fke 425 In various 
.sort Dcdalian Nature seems her to disport. 

3. i.Sce (|not.) 

sZ^WoKtiVMi Letd. Painting y,j tmtey 'ITic black v.ases, 
or those with the bkurk figures iskia ■.r.iins* or the stained 
reddish-yellow terra cott.i, are (he most ancient . .'J‘he style 
of de.sign of iho'-e. black figures has been termed the Egyptian 
or Ikrd.ali.’oi .slyle. 

Dsfldalist id/'daUsfj. notu'c-ii’d, [Sec -l.s'p.] 

An iinilalor of Ihcdalu.s. 

X7X3 Aiibisos Guardian No. 112 F 3, I have fully con- 
.siilered ilic projriTt of these oiir modern Da^iali.sts, and am 
ru«ulved so fur to discourage ii, as lo prevent any person 
from flying in my time. 


i' Dse'dalize, V. Obs. nonce-wd. tl.D .KDAb a. 
i -TZK.] trans. I'o make intricate or mnzo-like. 
a 1618 Svi.vtsrER Du Partasy Lacrym,r 8<) W'ec Lawyers 
then, who dcdaliziug I..AW, And deading Conscience, like 
the liorsc-leacli drawe. 

DoBdalons (d/ dalas), a. Hot. Also dodaloua. 
[1. L. dmlaPns cunningly-wrought + -ouH.] 

Of leaves ; * Having a margin with various wind- 
ings and turnings; of a lieaiiliful and delicate tc.x- 
lurc’ (Webster iSjS. citing Marlyn, and Lee . 

II DfiftdaluS (drdal/'s). See also \>.v.DALsb, [I.,, 
a. tir. Aa/SaAos 'the cunning one*, name of the 
workman who conslrncted the C retan labyrinth, 
and made wings for himself and his stm Jenrus] 
A skilful or cunning artificer ^Hko Diedalus). 

< 2630 Dkl'mm. «»!■ ILvwrii. y’i7i’///.v Wk.s. (1711) 50 Gone is 
my sjiaiTow, . A Dedalus he was to catch a lly. 1631 Hky- 
woon Rug. Eth. 11641) 173 Gardiner Wivs the oiiely Dedalus 
and iiiveiitMur of the engine. 

DflBl, early foim of Dkal. 

Dffimon/Dsamonic, etc. : see Dkmon, etc. 
Daer-stock (da-p-r-sl^'k). Irish Antiq. [f. 
Mir. diicry OJr. doir, d 6 cr liase, ignolde, unfne, 
servile, mod.ir, daor captive, condeuiiieil, guilty -» 
i .Stoi K.] Stock or cattle belonging to the l.andlord 
of w hich the tenant or vass.d ha.s the use ; iiscu 
attnb. in dncr-stock tenanty tenant y. 

1875 JMainf Hist, lust. vi. i59'rtic D.ut -.'. lock ti iiaiit had 
unt|ueslii;iii:iljly paili d witli SOUU: poilion of hi*, freedom. 
Ibid.y 'J'l)c relation between vavsal and chief called Dacr* 
sn>ck tenancy. 

Dcesniaii, v.3r. of Desman. 

Daff (did', sb. Obs. exc. north, dial. ANo 4-5 
dttf, 4 6 dnlTo. [Jitymob'gy unixilnin ; d. Dai T. 

It has been eoniecMimlly reterred to ON. tl./u/ ilynf, 
dull, s.Tvomle.ss, whicli sui vives in Sc. df>:o/, dou/iUili, .'.jiiril- 
!e-.s, but titis is phonetically uiadmi.ssible.J 
One deficient in se nse or in jiioper spirit ; a sim- 
pleton, a fool; a cownrd. 

‘‘>3»S Perm 'Pim.'s Rdw, lly 99 in Pol. Songs (Cuindon) 
3.>‘1 If tin* parsouu luive a prcNl of a i.leiie lyf . • Sbal ci.iineii 
a »lanv and putte him out . .1 liat can nuJil a feribin;: worth 
of i:od. 13(52 L.\nci.. /’. IV. A. I. i;’9 ‘ |>iiu doles! dsilfv 
ipjah heo * l>ullc aiu )»i wines.’ c 1386 (liiAncKK Rer.-'e's 
And when this lape is tald .another d.iy I sal heen 
h.ilile .1 daf, a i.okmay. < 1440 I'romp, Parv. in,.'.* Dafle, 
i>» d.'i.si.ird, or hr; pal .spekythe nut yn tyme, oridiitn.<. 
1587 Harrison Eug/and n. ii. '1877)1. 58 Oites it | Laiuiallel 
is a jkoort- iiishoprike, .the late ineundieiit then of being called 
for. .in open l ouri made answer; ‘'I'hc ilaffe is lu-re, but the 
kind is gone*. x6x6 lldcLOKAu, DaJ/e, a dasiard. 2876 
ll 'hitby Gloss y a half-wit ; a row,anl. 

Daff(dtd ). rzJ Chielly .SV. [f. Daff 

Cf. th«' ilial. dapfle to U'como stupid, grow itnheriie ; also 
lo duniblbirndi-.r, confu.se the faciiltius; daftly imbecile, 
.stujiiil from failure of tlic faculties. It hithy Glos\.\ 

1. inlr, 'I’o j)lay the fool ; to make sport, toy, 
il.ally, talk or beliavc .sportively. 

*535 Sn- wAin Cron. St ot. 1 1 1. 342 Quhal do 30 now V I so. 
V' fjij but daf. zi 1605 J‘oi.\\AHf btyliug w. Mottig. fdtj 
Ikistard, thou dafl'es, that with .'.iicli divihio ninls. 1813 
I’lCKi-.N IWuts 1. i^^ijam.) Gome yotil ibi; gnen an’ daft 
wi' mo. My eliarming ilainty Davy. 1876 IVhiiby tiloss.. 
Daffy U> chat in a dandling w.ay; lo loiiei. Al.so to falter 
in inemruy; ' benimiiug to daff’. 1886 .S 1 ia i:n.s(in Kid- 
napped iv, 30 (jenlleineii daiVing at their wine. 

•|’ 2 . trans. 'JV» daunt, north, dial. Obs. 

1674 Kay K. C. tVonts 13 JM/lc, to Daunt. 

Daff (dtif), [A valiant of Doff to do off, 
pul off. 

(Johnson, inisunderslandirig the pa. 1., as in quot. 
made the picsent stem dajt.)\ 

+ 1. trails. 'Fo pul off (as clothes) ; lo throw off, 
divest one -.elf of, Obs. 

*597 Shak.s. f.cn'er's Compt. 297 Tln*re my white stole of 

chastity I ilaflf’d. x6o6 lut. .V Cl. iv. iv. 13 Ho ih.'il 

vnbiickles this, till W'c do pl(.‘a‘>e 'I’o daft f dafl't} foi oui 
Eepose, shall he.'irc a .sini nn-'. 

2 . To pul or turn asidi-, lo Ihiust .a.side ; csp. in 
the Shaks])erian jdnase to doj^'lhc. world aside (-^ to 
bid or make it g^ct out of one s w ay\ and imitations 
of thi.s (sometiincs v.ngiu ly 01 erroneoti.sly ap])lied). 

z5^ .Smaks. I t/en. //', iv. i. 96 'Mie .. Mad-Cap, JYince 
of W.iles, And his Cumr.'ide':, ilia! d.'ift the Wuild aside, 
.And hid it p.Tv.e. 2599 .J/z/z'/z . Idow i. 78 Claud. -Away, 

1 will noi haue to flu with you. Lro. Can.st tlmu .so datl'o 
me'!' 1599 - Pam. Pilgr. 183 She bade g«iod niglu, that 

ki.pl my te.st away; .And dafl'd me lo a cabin bang'd with 
care. x6oi Wioa i k Mitr. Mart. z\ vij, We daft the world 
with lime riurseJms heguired. 1820 Kkats Lamia w. 

.Some knotty prubleni, that had daft His p.ilient tlionght. 
1880 Goi.jnv, .S-HiTii ill .-!//. Mtwtldy No. 268. 2 *j 2 We have 
no right i.) daff .a pcssiiiiisi’s argiinirnt aside merely hecause 
[cug. 2884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 7S7/1 Us pleasiuil fashiun of 
dafling the world aside. 

tb. To put oft (with an excuse, etc.). Obs. 

1604 SiiAKS. Oth. IV. ti. 176 Euvry day thou dafts frz. r. 
diillcstl me with some dcub:e bigo. 

Daffadowndilly, daffifdowndilly. Also 

cUiQ’e-. [A playful expansion of Daffo dilly.] 

A daffodil ; used at first in tlie generic sense. 
Still a M'idcaiJread [lopidnr name of the Yellow 
I >affodil, under the dialect {otm'&dajfadown-y-doon-y 
daffidoion • , daffodowndilly. 

2573 Tt’ShKK Hush, xliii. ( 1878) 93 Herlics, hrinches, .'iiid 
flowers, for wiiidowes .mid pots .. 7 llalfadondilliiS. 1*179 
Sri-.NSKll .Sht'pk. Cal, Apr. 140 Strowc mee thegruunde with 
daffado wild: Mies. 1708 MoTTKt'X Rabelais iv. Ii, Their 
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Hair . . Pluck with Rwcs Cilly-flowcrs . . Daffidown-dillics. 
1840 Hakham In^i 4 . Lt ji., Harnt'y M a j;k in ' With roses 
and lilllcs, and da(ry*duwri-diilies. 

2. A shrub : prob. the Mt zereon, which is still 
so callctl in Yorkshire ‘ from the slight similarity 
of the Greek name JJaphtte w ith Daffodil' (Britten 
and Holland). 

159X Pkkcivall Sp. Dici.s Adcl/tt^ a daffadoundilly, or 
r.ither rose bay Ire'e, Khododaphne. x6ii Fi.orio, OUdndro^ 
the weede OlcAiider. ALso a iJaft'adoiiiiediilie. 

Buffing (dd tiij vbU sh. [f. ] )A1'K V . • + -INO •.] 

1. Fooling;, folly ; sportive behaviour or talk ; 
frolicking, toying, merriment. 

*535 Si EWART t'rtm. St rt. I. 449 Into sic daffiiig putting 
Vitir dclylu, As brutell 1 )cist that followis appetyte. x686 
tJ, Sic AH V yoci'tsfr. ;i9 Y«)H would have burst your 
hoart with laughing "J o’ye seen the jjang so full of dafllng. 
r^By Bcrn» Tn<a 43 Until wi’ dalhii weary grown, 

Upon a knowe they sal. them down. x8s3 Lockuaht Jkcic. 
Dalton vii. v. (18421 4 16 Tliuy'ic young folk ; dadin's natural 
to them. x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxiii. 232 It was all 
dailing ; it's all iiouseuse. 

2. Mental <1crangcinciit, ins.'inity. 

A 1614 J. MbiAii.i, /l/.S'. 58 fj.'im.i 'J'hcre he falls into 
a phrenritf and dafftne whirh kerped him to his death. 1857 
IH nuIjhuN Diet. MM. 274 insanity. 

Baffish, a, Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Daki-’ sb. 
l-'isil.] .Spiiitless; sUijiid. 

1470-^5 Mm.ohv Arthur ix. xlii, This is but a dafTyssh 1 
kny^ht. (1869 l^onsdaL' iUois.^ /bi/J'/Vz, shy, modest.) 

Daffodil ^dx' fJdil . Al.'O 6 daffodyll, 6-7 
dntfo*, daffadill, 7 -S daffadil, (i> daifodol) : sec 
also Dakkouilly, an<i DAFi'ADOWAjni.LY. [A 
variant of ArKonii.L, q. v. The initial d has not 
been satisfactorily aceuunled for. 

1 1 has lieeii variously siiggcstcd as duo to childish or pl.Tyful 
distoi iiun, as in Ted for Ddu’nrdy iaufe for aunt ; to union 
of the article /A'tcf. CoVGK., AfhvdilU.. t h' Affodill^ an«l 1 
north, Kng. t' a/padA*\ to liniil d of «//./, in le.g.i ‘fentiell ‘ 
M\-d ; to union of the nutch or I'letiusli art icie, as de j 

n/Podi/ - the an'oiiil ; and to Fr. prep, tf as'uxjleur t€ aphro^ j 
rriV/c. It is noteworthy th;it as in Kng. the word has gained j 
A lellvr, in i^'th c. I'r. it sometimes lost one: Liltre (s.v. 
asphottcle) utiotes from De Serres u^tli c.), ‘ Dcs raciues ! 
if afrvdiUe *, and al.so ' r.>ecoclion de lapace, dc’/rodilUs \ i 
A ihirtl form dafrotiille is quite conceivable. 

Affodill artfl its popular variants daffodil, daffaddly, weie t 
originally and properly the Asphodel; then by popular ' 
iiMscoxiceptiuii, due appaicntly to the application to both ! 
(ilunts, at their hrst incnxluction to Kngland, of the fanciful | 
iitimc haus tibi tsee Tttrner f.ihellus H 3 b', it was applitul, | 
especially in the popular variations, to species of Narci.ssns, ; 
etc. Botanists, after resisting this misapplication, com* | 
pronii>C:cl the matter by retaining nffodil for the Asphodel, ; 
.'ind acceptinj^ the more po])ular daffodil for Narcissus, j 
Filially affodil was * rectified ’ to asfodyl and asphodel^ ' 
ami restricted in popul.y use to the Yellow Narcis* 

S.US or Yellow Daffodil of Eng. iiekls and gardens.] 
tl. The same as ArroniLL; thf genus Aspho- 
ddus (formerly including some allied pl.ints). Obs. 

1x538 see Akkodii.l ] 1548 Tuhnkh Nawi's 0/ Iforbos s. v. 
y'/M/wv/j, Asphodillus grnweth .. in g.'irdincs in Anwer;), it 
mayc be tianurcl in cnglishe whyte aft'odil or duche datf(»dil, 
1367 MAri.kr Cr. Forest 40 Ihifbidill, some call Antht tb 
con, the Romanes Kings steire, 1578 J.yi e 7 v. lxxi.v. 

649 i'hi.s licrbe \s\sphodelus in 3 speciesl is called . . in 
Icngh.sh also AflTodyl, and Daffodyll. xBoyToiSELL/'iTwr^.' 
Teasis 11673) 304 Aspliodelus (t'liglibhed by some daff<uiil), 
ta. 'I’he genus Aardssus^ of which it is the 
common Eng. name in the C.atalogue of Gerardo’s 
Garden i*;99, where twelve J)affodils or Nar- 
cissuses are distiijguislied, the lidiitc JAaffodil 
the common White Narcissus or PoiUs Lily N. 
pociicUs) of Eng. g.aidens, the ‘White Lily’ of 
Scotland ; the YeUtnif Daffodil \N. pseudo- Nar- 
(issus) the jilantto which tlie name is now restricted. 

1348 T ORNKR Nantes oj f/erbes (E. I>. S.) jo This that we 
Like for dalf'Xlil is a kindc of Narcissus, 1378 Ly i k Dodoeus 

II. I. 21J Thr!«*. pb::l.■;.^nt flowt-rs arc called.. in ICiigluhu 
Narrissus, wliite Daffodill, and Priiricri»sc picrclcssc [In 
Lyte's own annotatr'd r,o)W in the Brit. Mils. I.ihr. he h.as 
written over the figute of N, poeticus on p. 210 ‘ White 
}iriinrose pycrles, I .aus tibi, and of some Daffodillc'). 1597 
fiiiRAKUK Herbal i. l.xxxiv. iii ’’i he double white Daffodill 
of Con.stantinople [-Y. or;cntalis\ was sent into EnghTnd , 
vnfo the right Honorable the Lord Treasurer, among other 
liiilhed flowers. 1629 Parkinson Fnradisi in Sale iv. ( 10561 

8 Many idle and ignorant Gardiners, .do c.!!! .some of these 
Daffodils Narci.s.sc.s, when sls all know that know any Latine, 
iliat Narcis.'ius is the l,atine name, and Daffodil tho 
English of one and the same thing. 

3. Now restricted to A'aftirsus pseudo- Narcissus 
(also called I^nt Lily), found wild in various parts 
of Eiigliuid and cultivated as an early spring flower. 

L* 58 * 'I'oHNEw lferb.il IX. 6a a. Our romeii daffadil is one 
kyiidc of Narcissus.) x39a Gi.kknk Upst.Caurticr vi 

'Die yellow daffodil, .1 flower fit for jealous dotterels. i6xz 
.‘siiAKS. IVint, T. IV. iii, x When Daffadils begin to peerc, 
With heigh the IVtxy ouer the dale. 1648 Hehhick 
To Daffodils. hViiie THiflfadilts, we weep to see You haste 
aw.ty so sooue. 1746 7 ilKKVRy Medit. (18181 129 Who 
emlM..lden.s the daffodil.. to trust her flt>wering gold with 
inclement and treacherous ski*s? i8m Ti-nnvs<i.s’ Maud 

III. 6 When the face of night is fair on me den-y duwn.s, And 
the shining daffodil dies. 

4. Chequered Daffodil', the Fritillary or Snake’s 
head, Friiiliana Melcat^ris. Still known as the 
Daffodil in Hants. ( Britten and Holland). 

*597 Oerardb Herbal x. i.x.\xix, The checquered Daffodil 
or Jinny hen flotire. .checquered most Rtrangely. 1399 — • 
CateU.^ Frittillaria, Chcckcrd Daftjdill, 
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6. The colour of the daffodil; a pale yellow, j 
i Also attrib. or as adj. 

*855 T ENNvsoN Mtnui 1. XXII. ii. On a hcrl of daflb<lil sky. 
i 1884 J*all MnllG. 21 Sept. 1/2 A licit of ilafTodil in the c ast 
aniiuuiiced the approach of dawn. x886 St. .Steplufns Serf. 

13 Mar. X4/1 A primrose, a daffodil, or an orangc-colourcd 
gown. 

Daffodilly, daffiadilly (dsefddiii , sb. [f. 

prcc. : perh. influenced by li/y.] The. same as 
i)AFFoinL ; a poetic (and dialed) form. 

iSSBf.see AFKonn.i.J.. tin iifKNSkH Sheph. Cal. Jan. aa Thy 
s<miiner prowde, with Daffadillics dight. 1593 Drayton 
PUloslucs iii. 8r Sec that there l>c store of I.illyc.s, (Call'd of 
ShvphoaiTU i.>aff;«linycs). 1637 Milton Lycidas 150 Bid 
amarantlius all his ht'auty .shed. And daffadillics fill iheii 
f.ups with tears. 1847 Mary Howitt fhtllads 7 He cut the 
j leaves of the snoW'drop down, And lied up the daffodilly. 

1 Da'fTodilly, tf. ;ti7v. [f. Daffodil + -y.] Full 
of or furnished with daffodils. 

1892 Temple Par Mti};;. .Scj»t. 125 An exceedingly unpre- 
tentioiLs, yet ptdm-y and daffodilby drawing-room. 

Baft (daft), a. Now chiefly Sc. and north. 
[In early ME. daffte^ corresp. to OV^.gedivfle inihl, 
gentle, mi.ek O'Yeut. *^adaftjo Zy f. gadafti vbl. 
sb. from stem dab-^ in Gothic gadaban to become, 
lie fit, OIC. pa. pple. zpdafen becoming, fit, suitable. 
The /I? here is app. tor umlaut % before /?, sly which 
explains the two-fold ME. development daft and 
deft. 'I'he primary meaning of the adj. must h.ive 
Ik en ‘ becoming, fit *; cf. the adv. gedoftlire fitly, 
suitably, seasonably, and the vb. gedtvftan to male 
fit or ready, to prepare; from ‘fit, ready, aj>t’ 
came the general later st-nsc of defl ; from ‘ be- 
coming, r4v<w’.as .said of persons, came that of 
‘meek, mild, innocent’, and from ‘innocent, in- 
offeiLsive ’ app. that of ‘ irrational ' said of Ijeasts, 
am! of ‘silly, foolish, deficient in sense* as said of 
jier.soiis: cf. a common sense of ‘innocent’, and 
the sense-history of SiLi.v. Sec also Dkft. 

Dakkk, ■ a fi.w>l,’ L-i found c 1325; its relationship to da/i is 
uncertain ; if origtn.'tUy distinct, it may have contributed to 
Ihe development of the sense ‘fcKilish' here.) 
fl. Mild, gentle, meek, humble. Obs. 
e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. s Nu bin eyniiig l>e cym 5 to 
i'C xvdicllc. e xaoo Okmin 2 1 75 Shaintnfasst, and dafftc, .and 
sc (UTull. Ibid. 4C1U And ineoc, and datTtc, and scdcfull. 

2. Silly, foolish, stupid. Cf. Innocent, Silly. 
a. Said oflx"a.sts. 

c 13*3 Tuuly Sf Soul 302 in Map's /Wars 343 Ne wiiste 
what was good or il, But as a beest, doumbe and d.ifl, 
CX430 Hknryson Mor. Fab. 81 Who sayc.s .Tne shcepe i.s 
daft, they lie of il. 

b. Of [lersons : Wanting in intelligence, stuiud, 
fodlisb. 

r X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 443 Bot to make it I am daft, 
For 1 can no^t of {Hitter craft. 1535 Lynoksav Salyre tfociS 
Thou art the daflcst fiijll that ever 1 saw, 1370 Lifvis.s 
Man ip. 9/33 D.xfic, doltishc, stnpidus. 1637 30 Row Hist. 
Kirh\i^\'ff ffii Uasl away these daft conceits, .'ind..tAkc 
you scriouslic to your booke and si tidies. 1674 Ray A". ( 
ICo'ds 13 Da/ty '•tupid, blockKIi, daunted, a verba Daffe. 
*855 Rohins«)N IThitby Gloss.y Ihi/t. dull of ap{irehension. 

3. Of un <mnd mind, crazy, insane, mad. 

13^ Bi'.li.enoen Cron, Sr.d, ii8«0 J. viii, He that wres 
truldil with the falling evil, or fallin daft or wchI. X540 
Ld. Treas. Aects. Seot.y Makand him Curatoitr to P. N. 
quhilk is daft, und^ hes na wit to gyde him selff. x8i6 
Scott Old Mart, vii, * The woman would drive ony reason- 
able being daft.’ x8a9 Arnomj Let. in Stanley Life St Cot r. 
(r;. 44 )l. V. y54 , 1 hop*.* you will not think I ought to. .adjourn 
to the next a* yhim for daft people. 1880 R. G. White Firry. 
Day Fnt', jxs We have prc.served our common sense, and 
have not gone clean daft. 

j 4. Thoughtless or giddy in one’s mirth ; madly 
j g.’iy Of frolicsome, /iaft days ; the dny.s of incj ri- 
! ment at (.'hristmas. 

' e 1375 Dial, Irtw. Clerk ty Courtier (J-niii.^ Qtiheii ye 
! your selil.s ar d.ift and young. 1768 Ross Helenore 117 
i ■ J.-uri.J Awa, she SJiys, Whaever's daft to day, it selsiia you. 

' 1787 Bckns Tion thfjgs IS5 In a frolic daft, a 1774 Ferccs- 
, SON J’oenu (1789) II. 10 (title; The Daft Days. 1B16 Scott 
.\utiq. xxi, ‘ Aj% ay they were daft days thac — hut they 
were a' vanity and waur.* 18M-33 (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. III. 8i At Yule, when the'diift-days are fairly set in, 

A {jloy without him wadua be worth a pin. 

+ 5. — Deft, .skilful. Ohs. 

? 0x300 Chester PI. (Shaks. .Soc.l 134 iM.S. 1592) For 
semlye he was and wotinder dafle [MS. Harl. (1607) 2124 
wondrous deltr). 

Hence t Daftelisk, daflteleB^o [ON. -leikr suffix 
of action or condition], gentleness, mcc?kness. 
Ba*ftie [£olloq\ a daft person. Ba ftish a., some- 
what daft. Da-ftllke tf., having an aj)pcarance of 
lolly or craziness. Dft*ftl3r adv.y fa. mildly, 
meekly lohsi) ; b. foolishly. Da'fbneM, foolish- 
ness madness. 

c'xaoo Dk.mi.n 2 i 83 F»rr kaggcrrtcBBC .<-h,Tll don )>Att ^ho 
.Shall JaffteleiBc formcn ijeim. x87e C. GiunoN For the 
King i, The daft'ie still maintained his position. x8«S 
Ja-Mikson, Da/tish, in .some dcgpx; deranged. 1833 Ruhin- 
SON IPhitby G/o^s., A daftish dtz/y .s*»rt of a licxly. 17*5 
Ram.sav Gent. .Sheph. iv. i, 'Ti.s sac daRlike. x8x6 Scott 
Ant it/, iv, Never think you . . th.tt his honour . . would hac 
done; sic a dufi-like thing, ciaoo Ohmin 12x5 And haBhm- 
like ledcsst tc And dufftelikc and fa^Brc. 1714 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733^ I. 34 Wc d.'iftly thought to row in 
rowth. 1352 Am*. Hamilton 151 The word of the 

croKsc .seini.s to be daftiies and folie 10 lhaiiie tliat [lerischis. 


Bait, pa. t. of Daff 

Bag 4-5 dagge. [Of uncertain 

origin : the same senses are partly expressed by 
Tag.] 

1 1* A pendant pointed portion of anything ; one 
of the pointed or laciniated divisions mode by 
deeply slashing or cutting the lower margin of a 
cloak, gown, or other garment, as was done for 
ornament in the i^lh c. Obs. 

1309 Langl. Kich. Redeles 193 Dryue out jic di^ge.s and 
all pe duche cutis. <-*4^ Promp. Pars>, iir Xkigge of 
rlolbe, x6i7 Minsiieu Due tor. D.Tgge or ragge 
of cloth. 

1 2. A tag or aglet of a lace, shoe-latchet, or the 
like; =- Aglet 1, 2. Ohs. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 7262 Grey clothis. .fretted fullc of tatar- 
wagges f-d.Tgs, «•//*■ r I And high shoos knopped with 
dagges. x6k6 Bcllokar, PaggeSy latchcts cut out of leather. 

3 . One of the locks of wool clotted with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep ; a ‘ clag ’ ; «« 
Dagging, Dag-lock. 

[The relationship of thiis to the prec. senses, and to Dag 
v.b is not clear.) 

1731 Bailkv, J)agges..\)^c Skirts of a Fleece cut ufl*. 1887 
Kentish Gloss.y Dixg. a lock of wool that hangs at the tail 
of a sheep .Tiid draggles in the dirt. Dag.Ufooly refuse wool; 
cut uflf in trimming the .sheep. 

+ Bag. Obs. [Derivation unknown. 

Refcrrccl by some to F. dagne a dagger; but no trace has 
been found of any coniicxiun between the two wurd.s.] 

1. A kind ot heavy pistol or hand-gun formerly 
in use. 

1561 Dium. Occurrents (Bannatyne Club) 66 Thay . .srhot 
fiirih at the .said servandis niic dag. 1387 Harrison P'ng- 
land It. xvi. (1877) I. 2S3 To ride with a case of dags at his 
^adle bow. *598 Barcklkv Relic. Ma*t{t6ij) 252 Because 
the d.Tgge being overi-hiirgcd brake, .he drawcih hi-s dagger 
to .stahhc him. ‘ x6os Waunkk Albion's Pins. ix. xliv. <1612) 
21 1 By wars, wiles, ivitchcrafts, daggers, Jags. 1643 Laud 
IVks. 11853' ill- 1 heard a great crack, as loud u.s the 
report of 11 small dag. 17*3 Ne^o Cant. Diet.. Dag. a Gnn. 
1849 (JkANT Kirkaldy if G. xxtv. 283 The captain rushed 
iqton J.entiox and .shot him through the back with a dag. 
x88t (‘>hi.i.nk)( Cuh 61 A chiselled It.ilian dagg nianu* 
faL tured by one of the Comminax/o faintly about 1650. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

a 1568 Ptf. Crissell Saude/andis 53 in Sempill Ballates 
(1872I 234 Snapwurk, udew, fra dagmen dow nocht .stand. 
XS87 Flk.mino Contn. Holinshed III. 1409/2 'i'he dag wn.s 
bought, .of one Adrian Mulan a dag-maker dwelling in east 
Siiiillifield. 1389 R. Harvky PI. Pere. (i860' 33 A Dag 
case may be ns good now and then as a case of Dags. t7BX 
WoDHow Hist. Ch Scot. (1829' II. ii. ix. 250 Alexander 
Logan, Dagmaker in Leith WynU. 

[The scn.se Magger' given by JohiKson (without quotntion), 
.iru] repeated in later dictiondries (in CentHry Diet, with 
erroneous quotation), .apnenrs to he a mere nii.stake, due to 
misapprehension of tlie frequent i6-T7th c. collocation ‘ dag 
uiiil (lugger ' in descriptions of personal nccoutrement. Sense 
3 in x 'eutnry Put. *a slab or thrust with a dagger’, is a 
blunder due to misreading of Miiislieu.) 

Bag (drcR;, j/a’I [a. F. dague dagger, also the 
lir.'^t horn of a young slag, and in some technical 
senses. Sense 2 is not found in French.] 

1. The simple straight pointed horn of a young 

bt.'ig. 

>859 J 'ouvCyel, Anai.V. 517/2 These processes acquire 
in the second year the form of. .dags. x86x Hulmr tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. iti. i8t At first the new liurns [of the 
stag) are. simple protuberances, and arc known by the 
name of ‘ dags '. 

2. A pointed piece of metal, clc. ; a pin or bolt. 

I7»7 Braoi.f.y Fam. Diet. s. v. Itridgey You inu.st .so joint 
the 'f iinber, a.s . . to re.semble an Arch of Stone . . the Joints 
ought to he. .strongly shut togcuher with Cramp.s and Dags 
of Iron. 1803 R. W. Dicks()n Pract, Agric. (1807) II. 598 
The upjjer pair jof rollers] being stuck withcoggs and dags. 

3. dial. ; Sec cjiiots.) 

a* 1863 Barnrs Dorset Dialecty Dagy a small projecting 
stum{> of a branch. 

b. x8Bo ly. Cornwall Gloss.y Dagy a mining tool ; an axe. 
Basf (dreg), .1/1.4 dial. [app. of Norse origin : 
cf. (JN. diiggy gcii. daggavy pi. tiaggiry dew, Swed. 
dagg (Norw. doggy Da. dug) « Goth. *daggwa-, 
Ol’eut. *dauwo-, OLG. dauw, OE. deaiVj dew.] 

1. Dew. 

1674-91 Rav 5 '. F. C. fPords 95 Dag, Dew upon the 
Gra.s$. 1876 .S*. llarwicksA. Gloss., Dag, dew. 'T'here's 
Ijcen A nice flop of dag.* 

2. a. A thin or gentle rain. b. A wet fog, a 
mist. O. A heavy shower {Ayrshire). 

1808 in Jamir.son. x8i5 Bkockktt N. C. Words, Dag, 
a drizzling rain. 

Ba^ff V. I [Connected with Dag The senses 
have no connexion with each other.] 

1 1. trans. To cut the edge of (a garment) into 
long pointed jags ; to slash, Vandyke. Obs, 
cxgih Chauckk Pars. T. F 344 Co.stftwc furring in here 
gownes .so nioche daggynjgof scherU. Ibid. F347 Siiche 
pounsed and daugid dotiung. 1393 Langl. P. PI. xxiii, 
1.(3 l*et dagge hux clolics. ci^ Promp. Parv. 112 Dag. 
gyn,/raetith. 1480 CAxroxsChtvH. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Short 
( lollies and streyte wa.styd dagged and kyl. sgas Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 630 Kaggid and daggtd & cunnyngiy cut. 

2. To clog with dirt, bemirc, daggle, bedraggle. 
Ohs, exc. dial. ((T. Dag 5 b^ 3.) 

1484 Caxton rUsop III, xvii, A 1 t(^^owled and dagged. 
ais>9 Skelton A/. Rtmmyng 123 Wyih theyr heles 
dugged, Thcyr kyrtelies all to-iagged. 1330 Palbor. 445/a 
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Indede, damoysell, you be dogged. isUs rnt/AV. 1611 
CoTCR. Arcfu'aiacrCtCrtttte en Archt’iiiacrCt dagd vp 
to the hard hceles (for so were the Archdeacons in old time 
euer woont to be, ^ reason of their frequent. .Visitations^ 
n 1661 Holyday juvtual 136 Vexing the b.'xths with his 
dagg'd rout. 1869 Lomdalt Gloss,. Dag . . tv) 'I'u trail or 
dirty in the mire, to bedaith, to dangle. 1879 Mi.s» Jackson 
Shro^sh, Worddtk.^ 7^4^. .to trail in the wet or dirt, 
b. ini}\ To daggle or trail in the dirt or wet. 
t 26 aI.onsdah' Gloss.^ Hagy. i.^ 1880 U \ Cormvall Gloss. 
s. V. Dagging^ ‘ That tree is dagging with fruit.' * Her dress 
is dagging in the mud.' 

3 . Farming. To cut off the * dags * or locks of 
dirty wool from (sheep). (Cf. Dag 3.) 

iyo6 PiiiLLii'S (cd. Kersey', To PagsJu'o^, to cut off the 
Skirts of the Fleece. 1887 Kontish Gtoss.^ Dag^ to remove 
the d{^s or clots of wool, dirt, etc. from between the hind 
legs or sheep. 

+ Dagj Ohs. [Kelated to F. dague dagger 
(13th c. m Litlr^) : cf. also i6tli c. F. dagucr to 
strike with a dagiu or dagger ; but the latter is not 
the source of the Kng. verb. .See also DAGtJKii.] 
trans. To pierce or stab, with or as with a pointed 
weapon. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. sioa Dartes the Duchc-mene d.'iUt nc 
a^ayncK, VVithderfc dyntto/ ofdede,daKgcsthurghe schelde/. 
IbM. 3750 Dcrfc dynttys they d.altc with d.ags'andc spvrys. 
1639 Horn & Ron. Gate Lang. Uni. Ixiv. $668 Rcin<irsc.. 
pierceth ami daggeth guilty pci-sons with the angnisli of 
a palled conscience. 1794 A. Gam.atin in F. A. .Stevens 
Life iv. (1884)95 One Ross of T.ancasler. .Imlf drew .a dag- 
ger he wore . . and swore any man who uttered such senti- 
ments ought to be dagged. 

t D8»fif» [f. Dag jA 2 ] trans. veedi intr. 

To shoot with a dag or hand-gun, 

4157* K^'OX }iist. H^. Wks. (j8.i 6! I. 87 Thci sdiote 
spearis and dagged arrowis, whare the cuiupanycs wnr 
lhike>L cvS^). HuoKr:K Life Sie T. ('/rmr», They soe 
dagged at these loupes, that sundrye of llieyine within were 
sla^nc. 

iuftjf fda:g), dial. [app. of Norse origin : 
cf. Dag sh.^ and ON. doggiuty Swed. dagga to be- 
dew. See also Dug.] 

1 . irans. To sprinkle, to wet with sprinkling. 

1855 Rokinsun H'hitly Closs.y 7^4 1,**, to sprinkle with water. 
1877 Itolilrrncss Gloss, y Pag, to sprinkle. ‘IX'ig cawsey 
.-ifoor ihoo sweeps it ! ’ 1B79 Mtss J aci<s<is .Shnfsh. li onl- 
hk.y Dagy to .sprinkle clulhe.s with water preparatory to 
m.xng1ing or ironinj^. 

2 . ivir. To drizzle. 

x8ss IlKoCKKTr iV. C, iVordsy Dag, to driz/le. 

Dagar, -ard, -are, obs. forms of Daggkr. 

II Dagesh, daghesh (dfi-gt-p, sh. Heb. Gram. I 
[med.Heb. ©an daghesh, f. Syriac iPghash to 

f irick.] A point or di.t placed wiihin a llelirew 
eticr, denoting cither that it is doubled {dagesh 
forte\ or that it is not aspirated {dagesh lau\ 

159Z Pkmcivall Sp. Diet, l]j,^..vcry often.. is sounded 
like the Hebrew 3 wlien it is in the niiddest of a word 
without dagge.sh. 1749 H. Makun Pt\!. hittvd. I'ng. 
Tongue 9 If any of the .'ispir.'ited letters has the point 
(call^ Dagesh) in them, lliey are then pronounced without 
the H. 1834 A. WiLi.is Hi'l'r. Gram. 5 A point is .some- 
times inserted in the middle of a C(}n.sonant affecting tlio 
pronunci.'ition, and called l).'tge.sh or Manpik. 

Hence Da’g'esli v. traus., to mark with a dagesh. 
Also Da'g'esaate v., Da groBsate, -ated pa. pplc. 

1751 Wkscky Wks. (1872' XIV. 156 In some Verbs . . the 
middle Kiidical is dageshrd. 1871 Hof. ion tr. Drlitzsch's 
Psidms 11 . 259 note, ‘J he dageshing of the opening mute of 
the following word. 

Da'ggar. dial. * An oM term for a dog-fish ’ 
(Smyth, Sailors IVordPk. 1S67). 

Khnnkti- cited by Halliwi-:li.. 

tDaggedtZ/A a.^ Ohs, [f. Dao Z/. 1 ] 

1 . Of a garment ; Having tlie margin cut into 
long pointetl projections ; jagged, slashed. 

£*1386 [see Dag r/.A ij. c 1430 I.vnn. lilin. Poem.<i {Peny 
Soc.) 200 Undir hiredaygyd hood of green. 1533 [see Dag 
7'.' i]. [x8^ Pall Mall G. ^ Extra' 24 July 28/2 The 

costume is all d.*iggcd and slashed into the shape of leaves 
and flowers.] 

2 . (Hogged with dirt, daggled, 

x^, a X5M, x66x [see Dag v.^ 2]. 

Diiiif^odi ppl, G.“ Ohs. exc. dial. [f. D \o v.^] 
Wet with tlcw, drizzling rain, or a sprinkling of 
anything, b. slang. Drunk. 

/xx6oS Montgumkrik Somm. Ixviii. u My Hee.’.s aloft, ami 
daggit full uf .skill : It geits ctirn drink, .sen CJiissall twke 
the bed. X 74 S Fkankun Drinker's Pit. Wks. 1887 II. 23 
He’s dagg’d. <847-78 Hali.iwe.i.1., Dagged. tip.sy. North. 

Dagger (divg.>j), sh. Forms: 4- dagger; 
also 4-5 daggere, Sc. dagare, 5 daggare, 5-6 
dager, dagar, daggar, 6 dagard. [Rehited to 
F. da.gt 4 e fSp., It. daga) dagger, and to Dag 

No such form i.s known in OUl French. Mcd.T.. shows 
daggarins^ ‘ariuut, ’trius, -ardunt (.see Du Cange), apji. 
from English, so that the form dagger appcJirs to be really 
of English formation (?f. Daot'.-, of which however only 
later instances are known'. If the form daggard couKnio 
assumed as the original, tlie word might be an augmcnlalive 
in aird of F. daeue ; but, though ex tract 0 cultello daggardo 
occum in Walsingham, t.sth c. (Du Cange', the forms dag- 
garium and dagger are of earlier appearance and better 
smiported.] 

I, A short Stout edged and pointed weapon, like 
a small sword, used for thrusting and stabbing. 

[11x375 Fragm. Vetusta xxiv. in .SV. Acts (1344! 1 . 388 
Habeat equuin, liaubcrkion, capilitim de ferro, eiiscm.'et I 


cuUellum qui dicitur dagare. Ibid, liabcat archum ct 
sagittas, el daggarium ct cultcllum.] c 1386 Cmaixkh Frol. 
113 He baar. .onth.at oolher syd^.-igaydiiggereD'/Wsperc]. 
— Pard. T. 502 And with thy daggere 1*4 4 .IlSS., j^ilagtscr] 
looke lliou do the .same. X440 Promp. Parff. jii Daggare, 
to suike wythc nxi-ny pngio. 1A63 Paxton Lett. No. 466 1 ). 
lart ‘J‘hc same il.agc-r he slewe liyin with. 1535 liury ll ’/lts 
(iHvO 127 iny«lai:ard. x6ox Sh.^ks. Jnt.C. ni. ii. 157, 
1 feare I w rong the Honourable men, Whose Daggers haue 
.slabh'd Cicsur. 1605 — Mach. i. iii. 33 Is this a I )agger 
which 1 see before me? 1719 Young Ihisirisw. i, I.oose 
thy hohl, Or 1 will plant niy dagger in tby breast 1866 
Kincsi.ky Heresoard iii. 88 ‘Vou have a dagger in your 
hand !' .said he. 

t b. Ah dagger, alehouse dagger : see Ale, B. TI. 
l^Gi ‘ the weajuni worn by the ‘ Vice’ 
in the old ‘ M oral i i ics ( >hs. 

1593 Nashf. /'. /V‘«/ 7 i'or.\Y (Sh.nls. .*?oc.) 40 All you that wJll 
not . . wcarc ale-liousc daggers .nt y < >ur backes. 1596 .Sn A k s. 
I ifen. // ■, 11. iv. 151 A kings .Sonne? If I do nol beale 
thee out of thy Kingdomc with a dagger of I.alh . . He iieiier 
wcarc hairc on iny f:uc more. x6oi -- - 7*7Ci*/. iv. ii. 136 
Like to the old vice . . Who with dagger of lath, in his rage 
and his wrath. Cries ah ha, to the diucll. 

2 . Plir. Daggers' dialing {fig.): the commence- 
ment of oj)cn hostilities. At (or id) daggers* 
drawing, now at daggers drawn \ on (or to) the 
point of fighting or quarrelling ; in a stale of open 
hostility. Also (rarely'i at dagger. s* points. 

Ai daggers drmonxftiownA in i 6 (i 3 , but iH-amies usual only 
in 19th c. 

*553 Crimaldk C it era's OJfiees u a. They . . nnu iiig ibem- 
Rclues arc w'ont to bee at daggers drawing. 1576 Fi.f.mi.sc 
Panapl. Epist. 267 That couiiiric was at defiaunre ami 
daggers drawing with ilic landc of Cr.Yci.a. 1653 J. Waks- 
woKTii \x. SandmaFs Civ. Il'art .S/. *13 The (.Irandees of 
the Court were ttnn almost to d.'iggcis drawing. 16^ K. 
I/Kstrangk Pis, ^Wv*. 214 l.q»i>n this Point, were 

(hey at J >aggcrs-(lrawn with the F.m[ieror, 4 X 735 J^wikc 
P rapier's Lett, vii, qiini rel in a tavern, ivlicrc ail Were at 
ilaggcrs dr.'xwing. i8ot M ar. ICugiavoki ii ( ast/e Eai krent. 
'i’hice ladies, .talked of for his seumd wife, all at daggers 
drawn with c.ach tither. X837 I-aoy L. .Sti akt in l ady St. II '. 
S/ontagn's Lett.ix^'i) I. nq Hoth thi se tmlii s inla viital sm h 
. . iiniKi'ial spii it, as to . . iie nre. <lagg«'i .s draw iiig as si.»on as it 
sht luld find , .opfsirtuniiv to display itself. 1847 M ns. .Sm n- 
WOOD Lady of Manar III. xviii. 36 You will beat daggers- 
dvawing . . with every onK:t . . of poisons in tlie town. 1855 
Dicki nm (Hous«;Ii. ed.) 305/1 Five minutes hence we 

may be at daggers’ points. 1870 K. H. Hhoiaai .M.irston 
Lynch xxiv. y57 Was Marston still .at daggers diawu with 
his rich uncle ? 

8. Jig. .Soiiielbingthatwoiiiuls orafllicls grievously. 
1596 Smaks. Mereh. I', in. i. 115 rhou f.ti«l’si .a dagger 
|n me, I shall neuer see my gohl .ag.aine. 1605 - Mach. u. 

iii. 45 Where we are there's 1 )aggvrs in nn-tis Smiles, 1704 
iS i iihi.F Lying J.ovcr 11, 'Phis was to me I lingers. x8oo 
Mk.s. Hi;kvky Monrftay Earn. Ill, 240 Kwry word lie 
spoke w'.as a il.aggcr to her heart. 

b, 7 b Speak or look daggers : to si>(.ak so as to 
wound, to .speak or bok fiercely, .savagely, or 
.angrily. 

1603 SuAK.s. ffam. HI. ii. 414, I will sja ake D.aggers to 
her, hut vse none. 1623 M.ass. /t DkiiKKU I'irg. Alarf. ly. i, 
And du thine eyt-s.slujot daggers .at that tnan Th.il brings 
thee health? 1833 Makkv.m /’, .S 7 w//.-lii, Lord Privilege 
. looked daggers at me. 1839 H. .Ainswohim fack .Ship. 

iv, A glance which w as irieaiil to spe.'rk dai'.gers. 

i‘ 4 . fig. {contempt. \ A bravo, braggjulocio. Ohs. 

*597 Tt. Return fr, I'nrtutss, i. i. 2K1J Soothe iipp this 
. .iugrosser of crin>^er*;, . tliis great hiltetl d.igger ? Hid. iv. 
i. 1246 'I'his bracclndochiu , , this ima re rapier and dagger. 

t6. A bayonet. (See ll.vyoNE’r i. 2.) Obs. 

1688 Cai't. J- S- Art of I Car 27 Draw 3'our Daggers. 
>'’ix them in your Musquet. 

6. a. The ii])right ]»iece of wood nailed to the 
bars in the middle of a rail or gale. b. A’aut. 
(.See quot.) 

1641 I’li-.sT Enrm, Pk.f. ■Sitrlee'-' 15 A dagger, wdneh gi^eih 
str.'iight dowiie the middle of the sja lies, and is nayled to 
each siK'lI. C1850 Ki.dim. Navig. iWcalei n 3 lfig.ecr. a 

piece, of tiiidii:! that fa'.es on to tin; |.n>pj»* Is of lh«- bilgr-w.iys, 

and cri)sses them diagonally, l>.» k»s p th»m ti»grthi;r. Tlie 
jilank that secuie..s the licatK of the poppets is c.allf d the 
dagger plaid:. The w'ord ‘dagger’ seems to apply to any- 
thing that stands diagonally or aslant. 
t 7 . The horn of a young .stag; D.\o j/vJ i . Ohs. 
1616 .SiiKi L. t'v Markh. Country Earnrc 684 'I'lie seeoiid 
years lliey haue their fust loim-s, which .'ire c.’illed d;.iggcrs. 

8. Printing. A mark resembling a dagger ( M, 
used for marginal refereiici s, etc, : also called 
obelisk. Poubh dagiieri a mark having each end 
like tlie hilt of a dagger ( J), similaily used. 

1706 Pnii.i.irs fed. Kersey), .11. . Mark in Printing 

. .(f). X770 Jfixt. Printing 259 'flic Obelisk, or long l.'niss, 
erronomisly railed the .single .Dagger. .The Donbh* D.'igger. 
1863 .\^'-c\'\.oChtmncl ! si. 11. viii. (eil. 2) 166 'I'hose that rue 
rei i.aiiily not indigenous being indicated by a little d.'iggt r 
(fi placed before the name. 

9 . A collector’s name of mollis of the genus 
Acronycta having a black dagger-Iikc or i^-likc 
mark near the anal angle of the lure wings. 

*83* J- Rknn'ik Conspectus Putlerftk Moths 79 ’f he Daik 
Dagg'r appears in June. i8|63 E. Nfwman hrit. Moths 
249, I do not know why thi.s imwet l.icr.wycta tridens] i.s 
c.nlled the ‘ 1 lark Dagger* : it is no darker than the ' Gniy 
1 Jaeger ' [. i . J\xi]. 

10 . pi. Applied locally to v.arioua plants with 
long swonl like le.aves, as Swonl-gra.ss .Pon aqua- 
iica). Water-flag {Iris Psmdaeoms), etc. 

<847*78 Halliwem., Pagi'trs, swoid-grrcss. Somerset, 
<883 PevoHsh. J'lani-n. lE. I). S.>, Daggers, Iris Psenda- 


foms, and I.fa'tidissima. The name evidently has refer- 
ence to the swrord-like flags or Iimyc.s. 

til. The name of n celebiated tavern in Hol- 
borii fi6oo (^Nares); hence atirib. as in dagger- 
ale, -frumety, -pie, Obs. 

<576 Ga.scoignk Piet Prc>onka 9 dcs(S.\ Hut wc must have 
M;irc.h Imcrc, dooble <lowble becrc, dagg<’r-ale, Rhciiish. 
x6o3 Dkkkkk .^atiremastLx in H.iwkinst bvi'. Eug. Drama 
111 . 115 I N.' Good den, good ujoseii . . When shall wc c.nt 
anotiicr Dagger-pie. <6<o H. Jon.son Alth. 1. i. My lawyer's 
clerk, I lighted on last night. In IIol!)orn, at the Dagger. 
Jhid, V. ii, Her grace would have yon eat no more Woolsack 
pie^ Nor Dagger frimiety. 

l 2 . Comb., as daggerddeufe. -hilt, -stab, -work ; 
dagger-like, -proof f dagger-ale (?ce M); 

t dagger-cheap a., very cheap, 'dirt-cheap’; 
t dagger-frame ty (see 1 j) ; dagger-grase, ? - 
sword-grass (see 10); dagger-knee (A’iz«/.), see 
quot. ; t doggor-man, a man who carries a dagger, 
a bravo ; f dagger-money, ‘ a sum of money For- 
merly paid to the justices of assize on the northern 
cireuittoprovicie arms against marauders’ (Ogil vie); 
t dagger-pie (see ii); daggor-pioco {Naut.) « 
sen.se 6 b; daggor-plauk ; see (juot. under 

6 b ; dagger-plant, a plant of the genus yueea. 
also called Adanrs neeJU, having sharp-etlged and 
pointed leaves ; dagger-wood {Naut.) sense 6 b. 

<563 Act s E.Iii. c. 7 g 3 ^Dagscr-bliMlc.s, Hatidlc.s, Scab- 
bards. <593 Hr. ANiiKiiWFS Rerm. Christ's Tempt, vi. f 1843) 
V. 546 Wt: set oiir w.u f.s at a very easy pi ice, .he [the devil] 
may buy us cvni *i!aggirr-chcap, as wc say. <834 Mfdwin 
. Ingler in Wates I. ■.•()>• 'J'ln-’St; trai k.s were sfriivliiiies lost in 
iiiRli ''d.iKi'cr-grass. 1676^ Grew' .-/« rt/. Lcct. iv. ii. 

§ 18 Crystals. .fiRur'd t rosHWays like a I'higniu -1 lilt. < 1850 
Kmlim. Narig. (WTalc) 114 y\ny slraiRhi hanging knrr.s, 
lint pcipcntlii.ular to the side of llic beam, are in geiiyrai 
termed ■ dagger knees, X603 Siiaks. Ateas.forM, iv. iii. j 6 
Mf St arue- lackey the R.ipier and 'dagger man. 1867 
Smvim .SVi/Vc;-’* H 'lmf bk., A'htggcr f.i ic. or J)aggi r-wcod. 
a litiiber or jikiuk ilial f;ues 011 to tlie p'lpjiets of the hilge. 
ways, nml ciossts ihem dmi'oiially, to keep them together. 
1B66 J'i cas. /it>t., 'D.iggcr pl.mt, n name for Cun a. 1885^ 
r.ADY Hkasskv Che '/'r, ides 0 20 'J'he toad was boidcred by 
h'*i!gcs of r.ictiis and dagger-plants, 189s MAi/iNG liimi-ii 
R fliir ot ,S'ea II. .\.vix. 141 Miss I'ravisa. .« a>t a gtiiiici* at her 
iilet;i; like a ri.'iggcr-siali, 1890 .Mu iiaij. Fim i» Eragir Mary 
i. i. 7, I never saw mu. h dagger. work . . As that which pierced 
him. .Six ;ui(l fifty wottiuis ! 

Da-gger, 7 ». [f. I'rec. .sb.] 

1 . tt ans. To stul* with a dngger. 

<658 R. ri.'Asrn .\ il/i w/. (iS.li) 36 Will n Democr.i- 
si;ins dagger the riovvii. 1806 N-ival Ctn-an. XV. .153 
Kackstraw was daggered, and died imiiiei.liaiely. 18.. 

.\. Smid Hi.ANo I'ahs if Eihrim. Prigand of l.cire. He 
was in no danger ol li«.ing daggered. 

2 . Printing. To luaik with n dagger (t). 

1875 I'l'KNivAi I. in I'hynne's Auunadv. liitrod. 37 
The dishes ch.ang’d in the list arc d:iggml. 

1 1 cnee Da ggering vbt. sb . , stabbing with a dagger ; 
ppl. a., strilibing, fat.il. 

1694 Wksi MAcorr Anv/A //crA (169c' 214 Every Motuh 
produces sad and fatal InsLanees of its |Hrandy'sj daggering 
force. 1830 Eiackia. Ma^. XXVII. «,5 The screaming and 
daggering and death-ratthng. 

Daggered ((he g tjd ^a. [f. D.vauKii + -ed.] 

1. .\ lined with a dagger. 

4x400 Macnokv. (1839) xii. 137 Nowswerded, now dag- 
gered, and ill alle nianere gyses. 1794 Cui.t miogi'. Relig, 
M usings. 'I'hc daggta'il l‘ai\y. ( 1830 .tKl.i|.iol'’..s Poems. 
Jhding f ^reams, A il.iggeicd haml bcr.sidc the bed. 

2 . Stabbed or wounded with a d.ngger. 

1604 Dkkkkk l/on. H’/mre Wks. IJ. 38 How many G.illants 
h.-ive driinkc healths to me, Out of their dagger'd ;irmcs. 

3 . Printing. Market! with a flagger. 
Daggeswayno, var. Daosw'.mn Ob.s. 

Dagging (dtvgiij), vbt. sb. Now dial. [1‘. Dag 

7'. I 4 -I NO i.J The action of the verb Dag ; clog- 
ging M'iih (lilt, €.p. of the w'Oul about the hinder 
parts of a sheep; in pi. (roz/rr.) ”l>A«-i.oeK.N. 

1547 .Sali-Siujky Welsh Ph L. Pibyl. daggyiig. <587 
M.vscai-i. GfTT f. Cattle 197 Krt ping lln*ni fmin « i>ld 

in Winter, dagging in Sunnnor. 1890 f. T. Ki worthy i/>/ 
/efler\ In Kent lln ve clots of dnn;^ W'hii h arc apt to. .Mii k 
to the woo] .Ti'ound the tails of .sliKa-p, with the wool aUaihcd. 
arc c.'illed ‘d.nggings’. 

Daggle '. da:'g’r., V. Also d daggyll, fi-7 dagle. 
[Kri queiitalive of D.\g zA .senai? 2; as.soeiated in 
iii sense-development with Dauulr and Duagih.K 
and perhaps with l.J.vo t^’l] 

1 . irans. To clog with wet mud ; to w'Ct and soil a 
garment, etc., by trailingit through mud orwet grass. 

> 53 ® Halsgr. .594/1 Yon shall d.'iggyll your clothes, vans 
irotterez voz habi/lemcns. 1560 Koi.lano Crt. Cenus it. 
:fif) Dagiit in weit riehl claggit w'as his weid. <6« Cotgr., 
Crofter. . to dugle, bedurtic. <660 T. ( ("hr. Directions 

xv.(t83J>85 As along coa], is in greater d.anger to be daggled 
than a short one. <835 HHOCKkir N. C. Words, Daggle . . 
to bemire. 

b. In later use, chiefly said of the effect of wet ; ' 
To wet by .splashing or sprinkling. Sec Dag z /.4 

1805 Scoi T Last Minsi. 1. xxix, The warrior’s very plume 
..Was daggled by the d.ashing spray. x 85 a Mifi.s YongR 
Countess Kate viii. (1880] 81 'I'he pretty soft feather hod 
been daggled in the wet, 

2 . 'J'o drag or trail about ( through the mire), 

i68< Giw’ay .Soldiers Eorl. v. 1 , After you have been 

daggling vourself .abroad for prey . , yon coinr. snv.aking hither 
for a crn.st, do you ? 1833 Scoit Nigel viii, I have U'en 
daggled to and Iro the whole day. 
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8 . infr. To walk in a slovenly way (throwj'h mud 
or mire) ; to drag or trail about. Cf. Duaoole. 

1705 Vanbki'cjm Con/ed. i. ii, Then, like a dutiful son, you 
may daggle about with your mother, and sell paint. 17M 
Poi’K Pyoi. Snt. 225, I ne'er, .like u puppy dagiiled throu^ 
the town To fetch and carry siiig-^ong up and down. <869 
Lonsdale Class. ^ Dtij^xle v. i., to trail in the dirt. 1876 
IVhiihy Gloss, a. v. ' 'IVailing and daggling 

said of a v>erson walking in a shower. 

+ 01 ^^- P prec. vb.] A clot 

or spot oi wet nnid, as on a tlajLjf^lcd garment. 

1591 Pkrcivall .S/. Dict.^ Car^aSr daggles of durl, spots 
of durt. 

Daggled (dwg’ltl , //>/. a. [f. Dagolk V, *• 
-KD I J rfaving the skirt.s clogged or splashed with 
dirt or wet ; bespattered, beinircd. 

2607 Rar-ley-Iireake (1877) 2T What .. dagled mayd with 
payle. *638 Son^s Costume (Percy Soc.i i.(o Fringe with 
gold your daggl'd tails. 1737 Swii- r IWms^ City 
To shops in crowds the iiagglcd females fly. 174* Mms. 
Df.i.any Life Cory. (iSfu! II. 193 Cutight in a smart 
shower of rain, [we] came home in a fine daggled condition, 
b. Comb, t Daggled-tail a. DA<;i:bK>TAii.Ki>. 
1708 Swift Agst. AM. Christianity^ Shocked at the sight 
of .so many dagglcd-tail parsons. 

Daggle-xail (div'g'1|U~‘l\ sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
A person a wom.-tn) whose garments arc be- 
mired by being trailed over wet ground j an tinlkly 
woman, slut, slattern. Now Duagci.k-tah-. 

1^ -87 Hoi.iNstiEp C/ovvf. III. x..»y8/2 Vpon their iuining 
with the (piecns -suldiurs, the one part could not be discerned 
from the other, but onclie by the mire and durt . .which 
stacke vpun their garnicnts , . wherefore the crie on the 

S ueeties part . .was ; llv)wne with the daggle tailes. i674*^x 
L.w S. 4- E. C. li'oyfisQ^, Da^jj^te-taii. .a Woman that liath 
dabbled her Coats with I)cw, Wet or Dirt, t88i Leicestersh. 
Closs.t Eax'i^le-tuiL a .slut . . * Doll Dagglc'tccl *. 

Daggie-tailed (dreg’i itt'dd), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
Having the skirts splashed by being trailed over 
wet ground ; untidy, slatternly, (Usually of a 
woman.) Now Dkaoglk-tailkd. 

# 1573 Harvf.y Letlerdh’. (Carmlen) 125 A nobelcr wilt 
Then that daggillayU i.k itt. 2824 Scoi r . 57 . A’ouau’s .vxxiii, 
To make love to. ..some d.aggktaiied soubrette. 

Daggling (djvgliij), tVV. jA [ iNoh] a. The 
action of the verb J)Ai;«ii.K, q. v. fb. foncr, — 
D.vdtitNtJ fjAf. . 

1580 Mot.LVH,\N-o '/Was. Fr. Tong^ Crollcs, dagling.s. 
1650 Fut.LFU / 7 V.r/i IV vi, loi To prevent the dangling 
down, and dagling of S'> long garments. 

Da*ggling, ///. a. [ ino That daggles ; 
sec the verb. 

1562 Phaek y^'we/V/. vnt. Ziij 1 i, A .she wolfe downe w.is 
layed, and next her dti^s two goodly twins, Two daggling 
sucking boies. 1612 CoKiK,, CyotUs, durt, filth, niire ; 
dagUng stuffc, etc. ^ 2705 Vanurccui Conf i. 1. ii, Who is 
this go^ wuinaii, Flipo.'uila'/. . An old cbiggling cheat, w'ho 
hnbblc.s about., to buljfile the kidie.s of their money. 

Da*ggly, a. dial. [f. Daggle + -Y.] 

2860 f.OHsda/e Gloss., PagX'ly, wet, showery. 2887 A’. 
Cheshire Gloss,, Da^^ly, wet, dewy. * It wits dajjgly r tli' 
morninV 

Daggyaweyno, var. Dagswain, Obs. 

Dagh(e, obs. form (if Dope IT. 

Daghesh, Baghyng : see DAOEftH, Dawtkc. 
Dag-lOCk. [f. Da; .rAl 3 + Lock.] //.Locks 
of wool clotted with dirt about the hinder parts of 
a sheep. 

2613 Althorp MS. in .Simpkinson Washingtons (jSfio) 
p. xlv, To 13 women.. 2 duie.s washing dag-loakes. X7a4 
Lond.Gaz, No, 6/6.j '2 Frauds. .arc. comniittrd. by wind- 
ing in Fleeces, l^ocks, 'raiM,o<:k.s, .Sheer- L«H:k.s, Dagg- 
J..ocks. 1790 W. i'wvxw Comtnnn. Board A grit . II. 464 
A very small proportion of brceebings or^ daglo< ks. 2^5 
Lkccock All/. Wool 32 -] ’I'hc bundles cotUai'iod. a (in.mtity 
of dug-iock.s, of wool from dead sbeep. x88i J.i kf'sfi rsn. 
Gloss., J)iigdo. ks, the long I ^cks of wool nl'out a sheep 
which (fag in ilie dirt w'hcn the aniiiial lies ilown, etc. 

Dagman : sec Dag sb:- 2. 

Dago ' dj'-gtf). 17 . .S. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of /)iego Vi Spanish c<jui valent of Junics: 
applied as a ge neric proj>er n.nmc t«) Spaniards ] 
A name originally given in the south-western sec- 
tion of the United Slates to a man of Spanish 
parentage; now extended to irieludc Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians in general. 

x888 .tmerienn i8 July (Farmer), The shrimn.x . . are 
c.aught by l>agos. iSm .V. Nation {2\ Sept.) Jil. ? 37 i 
Mr. Keeil makes no enbii to toiicral his ojiiiempt for llii.s 
proposition to trade with a lot of ‘ a.s he calls them, 

il Dagoba f<Ia'gi>l>a) . [a d . Si nglialcse dififaba r— 
Pali (ihdlui^'ahblio dhdlu~};aybha relic-recep- 
tacle i'Yulc'. Also adopted as dhagope, da^hopc, 
dhagob, day;op, from the form of the name in the 
MogadhI dialect of south Pchar.j 
In J'uildbist countries, a lope or dome*sliaj)cd 
monumental .structure containing relics of Buddha 
or of some Buddhist saint. 

x8o6 CtKu's 0/ .Salsftte in T^ans. Lit. Soc. Bombay 

(i8ig) 1. 47 (Y.) In this irrugiilar excavation nru left two 
dhago{ies, or solid masses of stone Iteariiig the form of 
a ctyjola. 2855 Yule Misxum to Ava 35 (V.) The 

bluff knoLIike dome of •the Ceylun d.’igob.'iM, Pall 

Malt G. 28 Sept, f»'t Mdmc. liL'ivatsky'.s dagoba is to lie 
built of pink sandstone from Rajpootanah. 

tDa’ffOn^ Ohs. Also dagoun. f?K;latedto 
Dag //'.!] A piece (of cloth). 


1:1386 C.HAWKH SompH. Tale 43 Ot gif us.. A dagoun of 
your blanket, leeve dame, i486 BA. St. A lhans B v .a. Take 
a dagon or pece of Rough blanket vnshorn. 

ii Dagon 2 [a. L. flagon, a. (Ir. 

Anywr, a. Ileb. pal ddgm ‘little fish, dear little 
fwh \ f. 31 dag fish.] 

The national deity of the ancient Philistines; 
represented with the head, chest, and arms of a 
man, and ihe tail of a fi.sh. b. transf. An idol, 
or tibject of idolatrous devotion. 

238a Wyomf Judg xvi. 23 TTie princis of Philistiens 
camcn to gidre in oun, for to ofTre oi>stis of greet worship 
to Tbigon, hi'.r god. it 137s [see Dad r. 1]. 1667 Mii.ton 
P. L. K 463 Dagon hb Name, Sea Monster, upward Man 
And downward Fish. 1677 Gii.wn Dxmonol. (1867 > 440 
'J'hough the Roman synagogue join force to subtlety In the 
advancement of their dagon. 2868 Stanj.ey Script. Pertr. 
89 T'he head was deposited probably at Ashdod) in tlio 
temple of Dagon. 

c. A term of reproach to a m.in. 

1500 20 Di'nbau Flyting 66 5 ®» dagone, dowbarl. [Cf. 
T)(w;tisK in I'na Mariit Iremm 457.] 

Hence Da’gonalfl sb.pL nonce wd, (after haccha- 
nahy rites or orgks in honour of Dagon. 

26x4 T. Adams DMts Banquet k A Uanket worse then 
Jobs childrens ; or the Dagoiials, ot the Philistins ; (like the 
Bacchanals of the Mocn.ades). 

tDa*g8Wain. Ohs. Forms: ^dagswaynne, 
daggyswoyne, 6 daggoswayne, -swanne, dag- 
swnyno, -swain. [Etymology obscure : the first 
part has been .as-sociatcil with DAOrA* (cf. descrip- 
tion in (plot. irKj) : cf. also Dagon L] A coarse 
coverlet of rough shaggy material. 

? <2 2400 Morie Art A. 3610 Dubbyde with dagAWtiynncs 
dowbicdc they seme. ex^^/aPyomp. /’/imii2 D.iggysweyne. 
lodix, 2529 Hokman i ’ulg. 167 b, My hedde is couered 
with a daggeswayne : and^ a quylte . . Some dagswaynys 
haue longe thruinmys and iaggr. on boihe sydes : some but 
on one. 2547 Bcwiude Introd. Kmnvl. v. (1870) 139 Symple 
niymcnt doth serue us full well; Wyth dagswaynes and 
roiidges wc be content. 1577 Harrison England 11. xii. 
(1877) 1. 2.|o Our fathers . . and we . . huue liun full oft vpon 
.straw* tmllcts . .vnder couerlets made of dag.swain . . or hop- 
harlots (1 vse tliidr ownc ternie.s). 

Da*gf*tailed, a. [f. Dag r/^.'] Ilaviiig the 
wool about the tail clotted with dirt. (Cf. Dag 
j^.i 3, D.\g-i.ock.) 

1597-8 Bp. Hali..SV»/. V. i. 116 To see the dunged foldes of 
d.ig-taylcd sheepc. 

Dague, var. of D.vg r/i.H 1 

Dagnerrootypa (dagoTt^tnip), sb. Also da- I 
guorrotypo. [a. F. dagttetrhlypey f. Daguerre 
name of the inventor -f Tyfe.] 

1 . One of the earliest photographic processes, first 
published by Daguerre of Paris in 1 839, in which 
the impression was taken upon a silver plate sen- 
sitized by iodine, and then developed by exposure 
to the vapour of mercury, fb. The fli)paralus 
used for this process {pbsTi. C. A portrait proilueed 
by this process. 

2839 Athxnxum :?6 Tan. 69 The newly invented mucliinc, 
which is to be called the Dagucrotype.^ 1839 F.. Fitzgerald 
fell. I. 53 Perhaps you are not civilized enough to know 
w’liat Daguerrcotirpcis. i849TfiACKKRAYXF//. 14 .Sept., 1 am 
going . . to give you a daguerreotype of iiiyself. 2875 Cogel's 
< 7 iem. Li^ht ii. 14 The Utile pictures tluU were called 
d:iguerreotype.s from their inventor, 
t 2 . ^g. An exact representation or de.scrij)tion. 
Obs. (.since the daguerreotype itself has yielded to 
inijirovcd photographic proettssesL 
2850 Whii'fi-k Ess, 4- A’/v'. II, 351 The raitsciucrade .it 
Kanelagh, and tin- scene ,it V.iiixh.ill . . are d.igiicrreotypes j 
of manners. 1866 Dudi iTri.K .Social Life of the 

('hiucse : a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in China. 

3. a/lrib. 

« 84 i Carlvlk Afisr. ( 18721 VI. 212 Contemporary D.nguer- 
rcotype delineator. 2845 A thenxnm 22 Feb. 202 D.igijciTi.'o- 
type plates, 2858 J. Mariineau Stud. Chr 234 From which 
it tnust be copied, with d.igucrrcotypc exactitude, into every 
di.sciplu's mind. 

Dagne'rreotype, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traus. To photograph by the daguerreotype i 
]irocess. ! 

1840 C. Bronte .Shirley n\\. Bo A head, that daguerreo- ' 
lypoa in that attitude. .would have been lovely.^ 1867-77 ! 
O. F. Chamukks Astron. vii. vii, 707 The scn.dtivc silver ■ 
coinpoiinds used in J.>agtierreotyping. 

1 2 . /ig. To represent or describe with minute 
exactitiule. Obs, 

2839 E. Fitzgerald Le/t. (tZ8g>l. 53 AH Daguerreolyped 
into the mind's eye. iMx J. G. .Shki*paki> Fail Borne xiii. 
jijf} That daguerreo! vping power which he possesses bey()|jd 
any other writer of the time. 

So Dagno’rreotyper, daguerreotypist. Da- 
8riierreot7*pio (-ti'pik), -^‘pioal otijs., relating 
to the daguerreotype {irocess. Dagne'rreotypiam 
fnonce-u*a.')y minute exactness as of a daguerreotype. 
Dagn«*rr«otypj (-toipi), the daguerreotype pro- 
cess, the art of taking daguerreotyjics. Dftgne'r- 
reotypist (-taipist), a photographer who uses this. 

2864 Wekstkk, Diiguerreotyper. z8^ Thackeray Crit. 
A’rr;. Wks. i886 XXIIl. 156 Mr. Maclise has a daguerreo- 
tyi»ic eye. z854 J. Scoffkrn in OrPs Circ. Se, Chem. 91 
'I'no linguaTC of Daguerreotj'pic art. 2840 FrasePs Mag . 
XXI. 739 Painted with a dagucirdotypical minutene.ss. 
1846 Rdskin MshI. Paint. I. 11. 1. vii. f 30 He profesRcs 
nothing but coloured Daguerreolypehm. 2842 Emkrron 


■ Led,, T’/wrtWks. (Bohn) II, 952 Whilsit the Daguerreo- 
i typi.Ht, with camcra-obiiicura and .silver plate, begins now to 
j traverse the land. 2853 Ckasnb. JimL XX. 79 There is 
I something new in dagiierrcotypy. 

! il Dahabeeyah, -biah (dahubrya'. Also 
-beeoh, -bieh, -beiah. [Arab, iiu^^ hahahXyah 
lit. ‘ the golden’, f. Hahab gold ; name of the 
gilded state barge of the Moslem rulers of Egypt.] 
A large sailing-boat, used by travellers on the Nile. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile Pref. 2a The Dahabeeyah 
hired by the European traveller, reproduces in all essential 
features the painted galleys represented in the tombs of the 
kinp. 2890 Sayck in Trans. Lane. 4- Cheshire Ant iq. Soc. 
VI I, 4 Coming down the Nile in a dnhabiah. 
t Dahet, dathet. Obs, Forms ; 3-4 dahet, 
da]7et, (dayet), dapeit, dathait, dapeheit, 
daipat, dait, dai. [a. OF. daliet, de/tel, usually 
I dehJy dahf, doe, del, also dehail, dahait\ in pi. de^ 

\ hez, dahez, daez, dehaiz, ‘ misfortune, mischief, evil, 

I curse’, used only in imprecations. 

I A.S to the OF. word, sec M. Gaston Paris in Komanta 

j (1889) 469.^ He shows it to be distinct from OF. deshait 
\ evil clispositiun or condition, sorrow, woe, etc., and suggests 
i the meaning ‘(Joil’s h.iic’, in primitive Merovingian French 
i *deH hat. In English, the priin.iry dahei is very rare ; the 
• usual dapeit, datheit, datfict are difficult to account for, 
i itnU:s.s they represent the OF. phra.seyrtf//.Vf (xit, dnat ait, 
^ or in pi. dahez, daez, dnaz ait, just as in OF. itself M. J’aris 
. explains dchait, dahait, from the running together of 
I ait. Apparently, the plirase being thus taken for the simple 
; word, the verb had to lie added anew', a.s in OF. dehait alt .' 

; M I*', dafeit haue ! 1 n Robert of Brunne written da/et with 
clotted P, printed by Hcarne as dotted/.] 

[ - (JF. dehel ail, dehait ait.] a. In tlie construc- 
tion da/tcl have, dathet have\^\ho.y .he, etc.) have 
misfortune! a mischief, ciiise, damnation lx* to . . . 

a 2950 (hvl 4* Night. 99 Dahei hablm that ilke best, ITmi 
fulcth his owe nest. ^2990 -S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . BeAd 1884 
i Da]>eheit habbe hat .so atstonde so folliche. c 2390 Seuyn 
; Sti^. vW.) 2395 Datheit haue thou , . A 1 to loiide thou .spak 
j thi I-atin ! t i330 K. Bhi;nne Citron. (1810) 143 Dayet haf 
his lip, & his nose herby. 

i b. without //rtf/f: [so OF- r/t'toV,f/c/te*/]: A curse 

I upon I 

c 2aiM -S'. Eng. Leg. I, Beket 2036 Dahcil allc l>at il seiilc ! 
j eivMSat. People Kildare xiv. in K. li. P. (iB6a) 15s 
I Duheit ■jur ciirteisie, sllnkeh al l»e .slnlc.^ ^2330 R. 
Bkcnne Citron. (i$io< 95 A Breton (dayet bis nose; for 
Roherd hider .sent. 

I C. /olIo\v(.‘(l by relative clause [so (JF. daha ait 
! qtti, dahait qui\. 

c 2300 Beket I Pertry Soc. > 2072 Daiihat hit .so sedc. 1 1300 
ltas>clok yyo I >aheit hwo it lure ycue. e 2300 .Seyn yiilian 
202 Dait )>al him wohle bymene. /h'd. 13.4 Dai h.it wolde 
. . him biseche. e 2330 R. Bhl’NNK ( 'hton.i i 8 u}) 167 Dayet 
|>at heruf ruuht, bis was alls |>e gilt. 

P Tho. ii^IIowing is prob. a mere coincidence : cf. da.i// it t 
2875 Lane. Gloss., Dathit (Furness), inlet j. a mild curs*? 
on making a mishap. 

Dahlia ((h~‘dia) properly dadia). [Named 1791 
in honour of Dahl, a Swedi.sh botanist ] 

1 . A genus of Compo-silc plants, natives of Mexico, 
introduced into Europe in I7^<9, and commonly 
cultivated in gardens. 

Ill the wild plant the fl()wers are ‘single* with a dull 
scarlet r.iy and yellow* disk ; in the cultivated forniMlie varie- 
ties of colour are very iiiinieroti.s, and the ‘double ’ varieties 
arc distinguished by the remarkable regularity of their 
flow’crs, in w’hich florets of the ray completely cover the 
disk. 

2804 Curtis's BoL Mag. XIX. 762 Of the genus Dahlia 
there .ire three species described by Cavnnillc.s. 284a Hood 
Kiltnansegg, Her Honeymoon ix, A double d<ihlia delights 
the eye. 1W3 I-ongk. Wayside Inn, Student’s Tale if'y 
Among the dalilias in the garden walk. 

b. Him dahlia', fig. something impossible or 
unattainable (no blue variety of the dahlia linving 
been ]>roduccd by cnltivation'i. 

1880 Daily Ntnvs 17 Dec. 5/4 Whether the coloniK,itir>ii . f 
Gilead be a blue dahlia or not. 

2 . Name for a particular shade of reel. 

2846 Art Union Jml. Jan. 36 Their Maxmine bine, ilie.r 
puce, their dahlia, their T'tiikcy red, or their azure. 2892 
Pall Mall G. 29 -Sept. 1/3 One of the many ugly shades 
that are to lx; worn this season is dahlia. 

Dahlin vda'lin). Chew. [f. Dahlia f A 
name for Imtlin from the tuliers of the dahlia. 

2896 Henry Eletn. Chem, II, 326 Dalhine. This substance 
W.1S extracted by Layen from the bulh.s of the Dulhia. 1889 
Syd. Soc, Lex., Dahlia. .The roots of the several species are 
eaten when cooked, and .supply Dahlin. 

Dal, Daiblet : see Day, Dablet. 

Daidle (d^-d’i), sb, Sr. A pinafore. Hence 
Bai'dlle, -ey (diminutive). 

27 .. Jacobite Relics (1819) I. 7 Jenny [shall have] the 
sftrk of God For— petticoat, dishclout, and daidic. 2833 
Moir Mansic Wauch v. (1849) * 3 » I was a wee chap with 
a daidley. 

Daidle (d^i'd’l), v. Sc. and north, dial. [npp. 
Sc. form of Daiidlis v.] intr. To move or act 
slowly or in a slovenly manner ; to saunter, loiter. 
Chiefly in pres.pple. •« loafing, idling, lazy, slovenly. 
(Cf. Dawiilk.) 

2808 in Jamieson. v8i6 Scott Old Mori, xvii, He’s but 
a daidling coward body. Se. Preverb, A primsie damsel 
makes n daidlin* dame. 

Dale, obs. form of Day. 

Daigh, Sc. form of Dough. 
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Daign, obs. fonn of Deion. 

Ba&er (H^*kar), ZK Sc. [?a. F. dikorcr to 
decorate, ailorn.] ttapts. To set in order. 

i8ao Bl(uhy. A/ag. .Sept. 652 (Jam. s.y. Daiker) Say 
^f;idgc Mackiitiick’s skill h.as failed her in d.aikcring out 
a dead dame’s llesli. s88o M as. L. 11 . W a i.forij T ronbl. J)au. 

I. ii. Your room will be daikert by the time it’s wanted, 

Baiker; ste Daikeu. 

Datl(e, obs. form of Dai.e, Deal. 

Dai'lineSS. [f. Daily «. + -ne.ss.] The 
quality of ])C’in{( daily ; daily occiiirence, etc. 

1607 Higron I. T35 There arc very few duties of 

reIl]i>ion, but the scripture speaks of the dailities of them. 
a 16^ Hackkt CAr. Consotaiious ii. (^1840) 19 The dailincss 
of sin must be bewailed with the dailincss of sorrow. 

Daill, obs. Sc. form of Dai.k. 

Daily (d^i-li), a. (s/k) Forms ; 5-8 dayly, 6 
dnylio, dailie, {Sc. dalle), 6- daily. [OIC. t&^//c 
in the compounds f7wVa;g//r, /;vW/i;g//V, happening 
once in two or three days) ' Ol I(i. tagalth.da^iaUhy 
ON. diijiy/ij^ry an ancient derivative of WGer. tia^y 
OE. day: see -i.Y •. The ordinary OE. word 
was div^/rmiamlicy in 12th c. dci/nvanNch.'l 

1 . Oi or belonging to each day; occurring or 
done every day; issued or iniblished every <l.ay 
(or every week-day). 

c 1470 IIkn’ry IFallace xi. taot For d.ayly nicss, .nnd 
licryug off coiifcssioun. «5*6 'riNo.M.u Matt. vi. 11 Gese 
vs this dayc mire dayly bioadc. 15^3 Kjjkn Treat. Setoc 
/ft,/. »Arb.)7 Proued. .by dayly experience. 1611 P.mi.if /f.r. 

V. 13 Fulfdl your workes, your dayly tnskes. jyix Hi : arnk 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 111 . 153 A rhiily paper comes out 
call’d The SpceUitor. 166a l.n. IIroucmam lirit. Const, iv. 

62 rhe daily labour to giiin their daily broad. 

b. with .igent nouns, as in daily zmifeVy one who 
wnits d-aily (a title of certain officers of the Royal 
households 

1568 E. Tii.NtY Disc. Mariage C j, A d.iylie gamc-sler, 
a f:<^immon hl.asphctncr. /'ra.ss in \Vvyl>rii/g^e Cliun h , 

.Y. .(;• O. 1 Oct. iS'jv!), Tloro liclh the body of Humphry 
^ethick Esii. who vas one of his M:iU ^ (ietit. Vsheis ' 
(dayly WaiU ri.^ 171^ /.om/. Ga?.. .^^o. 53010/4 Sir William 
Oldes, to be his MajeMy’s first Geutlcmun Uslur, Daily 
Waiter and Hlack Kod. .Mod, A d.aily visitor (o the well. 

t 2 . Of the present day ; belonging to the present 
time, Obs. rare, 

*663 G KuniER C 8 Why nuxlcrn and dally Buildings 

arc; .so c.xi.ccdliigly Defective. 1 

B. sh, U'llipt.) A d.aily newspnper. 

18^ I'littes 29 Nov. 6/3 Clever weeklies and less clever I 
dailies. 1881 Academy 26 M.n\ 234 The foreijiii corro 
.spixideiil of one of the great dailies. ' 

Daily adv. Forms : 5-7 dayly, (6 Sc. 

dttlio, -y), 6 dailie, 6- 7 daylio, 7 * daily, [f. 1 )a y 
+ -bY The Ob', wortl w.as dazhzvamlfce.'] Every 
day, day hy day. Often in a loo.5er .scn.se: Coii- 
slantly, always, hahituallv. 

r 1440 ] ’orA Myst. xxvi. 9 Af y desire mn.str. d.ayly he done. 
1526 y 'dgr. I'erf, ( W. dcW. 1 5 : 1 1 1 b, Wherin . . dayly h hourly 

I myght k.'ke, as in a inyrotir. 1633 .V. .Si'Ai roKn I'eni. 
Ctioryw'^^i)) 79 With lH'.iul»;d knees I dayly beseech God. 
1711 .AiiDisov .\pi‘tt. No. 261 ipA, I Jim informed that tliis 
Fasliion spreads daily. 1747 Wr.si.i v t'n'm. /’//i.c/c (1762) 

97 Drink d.aily h.dfa Pint. 1848 Macaulay l/isf. / 'ng. II. 

75 He rontinued to offi-r liis advice daily, and had ili« inor- 
tilioalinn to find it daily rejected. i88j R. Hia.tiANAN 
Auitnn IVatcr v.The public waggonette ran daily between 
Dumfries .and Anniuiinoulli. 

Dai’mexi, a. Sc. Also 9 demmiii. [Origin 
unknown. In Ayrshire pronounced a.s dc'mmitt. 
(Perh. a pple. : cf. VVhitby dealt out spjiringly.i] 

‘Rare, occasional’ ij.am.). 

1783 I’uKSs To a Mouse, A daimeii-ickcr in a thravc \S 
.a .sm.V rcijuest. x8ai Kdin. Mag'. Apr. 352 ( J.am.) At 
a demmin time. T sec the Scotchman. fSlill ill use ill Ayr- 
shire, as in ‘a daiinen ane here and there'.] 

Daiment, v.ar. Davmknt, Ohs. 

II Daimio (dai*miy<j). [Japanese, f. Chinese dai 
grc.at-fw/w, myo name.] The title of the chief 
territorial nobles of Japan, vass.ils of the mikado ; 
now abolished. 

1839 I'cnnv Cycl. XJTI. 94/1 The nobility or hcreditaiy 
govci iions of the provinces and districts arc called Ihtimio, 
or High-n.amctl.and.SViVwitf, or Well-named. .*« 7 S .V. A mer, I 
A’rtA (JXX. 283 The writer, .has lived in .a d.iimto’s capital 
before, dining, .and after the abolition of feiidaliMTi. 

lienee Dal'mlata, Dai mloate, Dai'mlote, the 
territory or ofiice of a daimio. 

1870 /'all Mali C, afi Aug. 4 Ja|».anese siuch'nts. .from all 
parts of the empire, from the inl.'ind daimiolc.s as well as 
from^ the sea-coasts. x88a .A then-rum 10 June 730/1 'I'lic 
aliolition of the Daimioates has elevated the mas.sc.s of the 
people fof J.'ipaii] from :i stale of feudal .servitude to the 
condition of free citizens. 1880 //d,/. 6 Apr. 4 ;rt/i Old 
Japanese tenures rofJand)..no uoubl dilTemi con.sidcrably 
in the dilTerent djiimiates. 

II Daimoxi (dai'm< 7 'in\ a direct transl iteration of 
Gr. Baifjuav divinity, one’s genius or Demon. 

Tiioreau Left. (1865^ 73 It is the same daimon, here 
lurking under a human eyelid. 1875 K._ C. Stkoman 
Cictorian Poets (i 870) 154 'J’he I .aureate . . is his own daimon, 
—the inspircr .and controller of his own utterancc-s. 

tDain, sb. Obs, Also 5 deyne, done, 6 daine, 
dayxio,doaue. Syncopated from 

1 . Disdain, dislike, distrust. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 1863 ]»at ny has deyne {Duh/in M.S. 
done) & dispile .at dedis of lit ill. 1391 1 -vi.Y Sappho v. i. 
VOL, III. 


907 Which striketh a deepe daine of that w’hidi wee most 
desire. 

2. The suffering or incurring of disdain ; con- 
tumely, ignoMiinv, reproach. 

?iri5oo M\. .V/. %/tus Co//. v;. No. 117 fol. I? ; h (in 

M.a.skcll Mou. Pit. III. 351.). Tlii I'vgiiitiiiig i-f ihi hf.^uc 
and sorwc ; ihi bi'i‘)ihliviiit', traiiail, and di-iie, ami di.sese. 
13. . .Merliuc in J'eny T'o/io 1. 444 ‘ Nay, ccrU.ine,* said the 
old «]ueaiii;, ‘yj-e may it doe without cle;.ne.’ 

3. Rcpiilsivene.ss of smell ; ‘ .slink, mdsome 
cdliivia. Still list'd in this sense in the west of 
Enghind ’ ( Nares). 

(cjuot. 1575 L-iketi in this .sfiisc by Narcs and HalHwt'll 
may belony to -3 ; 1601 may belong to D.\im aaj^ 

*S 7 S Mifr. Mae.yCordiiity From bi>wre.s of btMiiciily be we, 
to di'iini's of dayiie. x6ox lIoMANn /\iuy xi. liii, 'i'hc 
breath of Linns hath a very strong dejuio and .slinking smell 

with it A-tJZfK Tj/»-«.vx'<«ivr|. x8a3 BuinoN I't-tK'. 

Words tn Beauties of HUl.'sh. < K. D. S.), Dain, iiiA'dions 
• niuvia.^ 1847 in ilAi.i.iwKii (It'i/tc). 

+ Dain, a. Obs. or dial. rare. Als<^ 6 daino, 
daue. [a. ( *dci:p/c, I hu g. deti^ne F. dij^ne 
v orlhy : cf. C’hauccr’s deyn under Dionf n.] 

1. Il.inghty; reservod, distant ; rcjallcnt. Sc. 

t‘ *500 l.h. Nii.\i{ Tua mari't Wcfuen tj.; 'I'li.tii am 1 dan- 

f eru.^ Jind d.ine and dour of iny will. //vV/. .»s.; Thought 
dour wis arid dam?, disjiitui-; and bald, t 1540 l-wru-SAV 
k itteti Cohf, (i Mol 3it ane counteu:uu.c he hiire, Degei-.t, 
denote, datiif, .-lud di nmre. 

2 . Ki'pulsivc, csp. in smell ; slinking. (T. Dion Eft. 
[CT D.\in .vA. ipiot. itioi.j x8M Berkshire C loss., Dain, 
Uiiiited, putrid, bad snnHing. 

tDailii Zf. Obs. Also 5 doync, 6 dayne. 
Syncopated form iA dedaitt, Di.sd.mn v. 

a 1400 30 . l/o.rau./er 4570 t^wjiir 3e gesse at 30 be goils . . 
Gr deyne.s \vlth ourc dri^tin.s for |‘al wc |>.im flcrc bald. 15x4 ' 
Jk\R(.‘i,AV Cyt A Dp/,'u /yshm . (IVrcy Soc.'t6 Vonthe tf.iyiu‘lh , 
counsayle, scurnynge dyscrei.ytui. ,i 1392 ( ! nKHNii^-f Iphousus 
I. Wk.s. 226/1 She siiall have scholai-s which will d.tiu to be 
In any othi.r Mustt’s company. Ibid. iii. ?j7/2 ; iv. 24‘>;'i. 

Dain^e, obs. forms of Df.io.s. 

I" Darnful, a. 01>S. Also 6 dcignfnll. Syn- ! 
copated form of ffiv/twV;/)//, 1 ILSDAINFFL. ’ j 

c 1530 11 , RtioDK.*; Bk. A’ur.yire 673 in Babees A’X*. (t868> • 
ifx) A busy tongue makes uf his, friend oft tyims bis dayiifull ! 
F«>c. 1378 ' 1 '. pHoemtt Gory. Cadety in I/cluotiia I. yi 

Cipros Well, with dainfid chauiig of fraigbt, Gave thee to ^ 
dnnke infected poy-<»ri eohli?. x6oo Faikiax Tasso iv. j 
l.xxxix, Vet teiTipred .so her deigtifull lookis alwjiy. 

t Daint, a. nnd sh. Obs. Also 6 daynt, doint. 
--Dainty of which it .appears to he mcrily a 
shortened form, or perh. a iiiisrcailing of the old 
spelling daintCy deyntCy ctc.\ 

A. adj. 

1390 Si'FNSKW /*'. (I I. X. 2 'I'o cheir h him with diets 
<laint. Ibid, it, xii. 42 Whatever .. may d:i>ntr*.t f.int.i^y 
aggrate. 1396 Ibid. iv. i. 5 nnnoanour daint. 

B. sb. 

1633 I*. Fi.r rcin-.K /’Av. Kel., The I'rhe .xxvvii, F.xces.se 
or iliunfs my lowly roof maintain not. 
lldicc t Dai ntly fH/Zr'., daintily. 

*563 Sm-kvili k Mirr. Mag., Induet. xx.wiii, As on the 
whu.li full duyiitlyc would he fan-. r59t Fmkcivai.i, .S/. 
/WA, l\eg;aladauhutCy^e.\\\.(X\K'y curlt our.lie, deintlie. 

t Dai'nteoUS, d. Obs, j'orms : a. 4-5 deyn-, 
doin-, (dcn-\ dayntouooH, -vou», (- 110 R, donty- 
uous;; 4 6 deyn-, 6 dnj iv, deintcoiiR. [.app. 
orig. day/tlivoits, f. daytttiz'C Daintive -f -ni:.s: 
afterw.ard.s .allcrcd so as to appear f. daynfCy j 
Dainty + -oi'.‘<. CX Bocnteou.s, JXenteuc.s.] 

= Daint vtf. , 

r 1386 ('iiAuc i K .l/erc/i. T. 470 Fill of instrumentz and t-f 
vilaitle 'I’hc rnosle dt ynleiious of all Ytaillr. 1387 'rKKVis.iv 
Higden (Kolls.i HI. 323 Wijj grot ph-nie of dcyiUefiiis mete 
and dtirik. 'la 1400 Motfe Ardi. 4196 In w.ns my derlynge ! 
dayiiteuous, and fulle deiv holdeiic. r X510 > 5 \b< f AY, 1 /f/ 7 '. ; 
CJ. .^/auuers D v, 'I’he .sourc s:iucc is i.erued before 

meat deytitcoiis. 1348 I im i , etc. Brasm. Par. Matt. x. 

64 'I his IS no d.iyntirou.sc and ddyeali? pnTcssiuii. 

Hence f Dal nteously adv.y d.iiiitily, 
c 1380 W vr.i.iK .SrI. Wks, 1 1 1 . 1 57 .Soiiime men deynt eiiou.Nly | 
nurischen hor bo<Iy. 1393 Lasiji.. C’. ix. 324 'I'hcniK? 

w.ns ]»is folkc: feyn and feddc huni;er dcynteiiusliche \ 7\f . j 
dentcuous-, dt?yMtifluliel. /f 1556 CTian.vi « W 7 x (Marker ; 
.Soc.) 1 1 . 194 ^'ct will they, fare djiiiiiioiisl)', and lie softly. 1 
Dainteril, v.ir. t^f I).H\TnEL (dv.y a dainty. | 
Dainteth, -ith (<h’‘'nlc|>h sb. ,nnd a. Now I 
only .S'c. Forms : 4-5 dein-, deyn-, dain-, dayn- | 
teth(o, rarc/y -ith e, -yth, (also den-, dan-, j 
diiycn-, dayiio-\ 9 Sr. daintith, -cth. [a. i 
(.>h’. dainficly dcinfii’I x—\.. dii>ttitttfi fUy f. dignns \ 
worthy : see Dainty A. -Dainty.?//. | 

( lago .S'. Bug. Leg. I. Brkft ir9-» IL?o bi-gan to .send hi.s ! 
lioli ni.m and di?int»4»es f/V/vj' .Vtv:. I. i.!i;2 «ievriiiVj to him ! 
i>ri>n3te. a 1340 II ami*oi.i: Psnl.'cr I.xxv. jo With other, .he ■ 
has litill daynti'.th to dw» 41 . / X400 Ihstr. Troy 463 Slio 
hmle ii<j deinlirhc to dele with no dviiv iTuile. c X450 Bk. I 
Curtasye 527 in Ba/uvs Bk. .liiOS) 316 Vf any dcyiiteihc in I 
cruiiitii* be, po sfuarde sr-hewts hit lo ]/o lorrle ;.o fre. a 1774 ; 
Fmcji'.ssoN Drink Redogue Poems 118451 52 Gn bien-clMrl | 
tables . . Mouilcn wi’ a’ the d.aintiths u’ the land. i 8 ao i 
Bia< k:f‘. Mag. VII. 520 Sic daintiths arc rare, ! 

fB. -Dainty rf. Obs. j 

i:x43o Lvoo. Chorle 4 Byrde lx, A dutighyil Doukc a.s I 
dcyntieih as a Snyte. ^1440 Cesta. /cV///. Iviii. 374 ' Add. | 
MS.) fie my gill not lake of the noble and dcyniciTi metes. | 

1 1 eiicc t Dal'ntethly adv.y f Dai*nt«thneBs. | 
f'X44o Cesta Rom, 1 , 370 (Add. MS.) Riche men..)xxt.. ' 
€tyn and drynkyn deyntethly. c 1440 York Myst, 1. 78 I’hi i 


d.3le, lord, cs ay d-aynclethly delandc. xm8 Thomas liai. 
Crofft.y Di/t'eatcexuiy dainicthntsse, or deficacie. 

Daintiflca'tion. ttonre-wd, [f. Daintify : 
.see -FTCATioN.J Daintified condition. ^ 

1780 \Uo. D’AKiii.AY Diary Apr., A 'Wight y delicate 
gcitilemaii. .all tljuntilicalion in mauuer, speech, and dress. 

t Daintifal, (I- Od>s. [f. Dainty .v/». -i -ruL.] 
Dainty fl. 

1393 Gowi-r Couf. I. 28 7’here i.s no lust so deintefull. 
a 1400 so Alecaudcr 4274 A dayntefull diete. c 1440 Cesta 
Rom. xlvi. 18,4 (ILirl. How that he made so gret 

fi.stirs, and hadilc .so dcj’ntr?fiillt? metis. 

Hence* I' Dai ntilViUy udv,. daintily. 

1393 L,*w.;i.. P. PL C. IX. 324 t.MS. (L) pi.s folko .. feddc 
hunger deyntfuiru he [v.r. deynteuosliche, deyntillicliel. 

Daintily (df'iTitiDi). nome-zvd. [See -fy.] 
I rafts. I’o make dainty. Hence Dal’ntlfled /J>i. a. 

1780 Mad, D'Amulay Lett. July, My father charges me to 
^i\e you his kinde.st love, and not to daintify his afrf*<:(ioii 
into respeots or compliiuenls. 1834 AV.e Monthly Afag. 
XI.I. 317 A silken cudiluii -which., the daintified aiiiiiml 
did not hurt. 

Daintihood d, * ntiluKD. ran. Dain 1 ine.ss. 

1780 M\i). I)'Ak»i.ay Diary May, Shocking her by too 
obvlLMts an inferioriiy in dainliliood and Aw. 1690 Temf/e 
Bar Mag. jan. 146 tier yoiilli, her djiinliluwd. 

Daintily adv. ft. D mntv + -LY -.1 

■\ 1 . ICxceficntly, liiifly, lumdsomcly, delightfully. 

‘//X1400 .Morte .Irtk.je \ 1 tiikkc.s and du/epcies daynt te- 
hely rjdes. cx4a3 Wy.moi n Cfvn. i\. \\yii. 8 Kycht wele 
arayt and daynuly, 16x3 Bacon Bss. Truth \Arb.) 491) 
A Ij.'tked. .day-light, tlmt doth not .show llu*- nja.s«juc.s . . of 
the world hnlfc so Stall ly, ami daintily, as (.'aiidleli^his. 
1640 llowF.i i. Dodou IS Cr. 2 'J hcre i.s no Forrest on Earth 
so daintily watered, with such great navi,r;abli? Rivers. 

2. Ill a d.niiity mnnnir; with delicate attention to 
the palatt*, personsil comfort, etc. 

c 1340 Cursor A/. 1655 ('I'rln.) Vmi.sfiun . . Dcyntily dijt* 
lo liLs j>.3y. I X440 Oiesia Rom. xxwi. 1.45 illarl. MS.i'I he 
llcshe !■; i-fed dej titili. 1349 I. At i.Mi:R tnd .Serm. l>ef Fd-.a. 

I 7 1 Aih.) g 3 . The lich. gloton whyi h faml well nnd deynmly 
eiieiy day. X588 Shaks. I'it..l.y. iii. 61 Baked in that 
Pic, Wht.?re«»f their Mother daiilily hath feil, 1647 Cowlky 
Afis/j-css, /,«'•.••/.? Ingratitude ii, And daintily I nourish il 
'I’liee With Idli*. T’houghls and Po«?Hy. xy-. ftKooMii 
iLe’iv k'.pit k Poems ( J.t, To sleep well and fare daintily. 

3. l)t lic.itely, nicely, etc. ; elcgnntly, gracefully, 
neatly, diJlly. 

xs 6 x r. Norton ('aPdu's Inst. in. viii. g 1 He wjis not 
tcmh.ily iS: rleiniily handled. 139a Grkknk yV.«///A 1 You 
tiead so djiiniil^ on your lypioes. 1654 TwArc I'omm. P.s. 
xxiii, .So daintily Imlh he .struck upon the whole string. 
i86p G. H. K. I'ac, /out. J17 The daintily tripping me. 
i860 Moii.rv Nether/. vil. 443 'Hie envijy ixjifbnned 

his nngr.'K iou.s tu.sk :i.s daintily ns he could. 

•j 4. Kan ly, .sparingly. Obs. (Cf. Dainty iz. 2.) 

*494 Faia'AN Chron. mi.* trxxl. .'.js 7'o he kept there as 
a pry.soner, where he w.as ko dayntrly fed th.at he dyed 
for hunger. x^Bx .Simkiv .\pol. /'w/rrV (Arh.) 65 'rhe 
Aum.ienis h.uic (uie «.*r two e.vnmples of 'I’ragy-eomedies. . 
j Milt . .we slijill flml, that lli«*y neuer, or very daintily, match 
! Hoiii-pypes and Funi;ralls. 

i Daintiness (d/'i*nline?i\ [f. Dainty a. 4 
NE.'ii.s,] The quality of In iug dainty. 

I 1. t a. 'fhe qii.ality of fxing fine, handsome, dc- 
; light fill, etc. Ohs. in gener.nl sense, b. Of food: 
i Choicciiess, tU liciousMiss. 

i.oKr, JV-yiitiiies of mc.ates nt a hanqiu t, Ai.v. 
titia. 1377 M. (luiu.K //eresbach's I/usb. iv. (1506,' 167 In 
ilaintinesse and gootinesse. of meat, the Heiines may com- 
i.ire with.. the goose jelc). 16*7 IIaki.wii.i. .I/*//. iJ ), 
t was more notorious for the dmnliness of the pii*vi-,u>n 
W'hii h he s«:rved in it. than for the iiiussiues?; of the di-h. 

2. Delicate bciiuly, elegance, gracefulness ; lual- 
ness, (left ness. 

SiiiNtY .Ircadia 1. (1725) xo6 Lcucipp*; was of a fine 
il.'iinlines.s of beauty. X669 A. Brownk W/j Put. iJb75) 
19 The? gro.ssiic'is, slenderness, clownishness, aild daintyiicss 
of Bodies. *878 J. W, Ensw' Ki ll Brathsvait's Strappado 
IiiIumI. '/3 'I hcn; is poetic gnu e Jiiiil daintiness <if expres- 
siuii in ilu! di.irming little lyric. 1884 Bi ai.k Jud. Shaks. 
.XXX, ’I'he i-relly d.'dntln»*.s.st;s of her coa.xirig. 

3. Nicene.ss, fastidiousness, delicacy, .scrupulous- 
ness '^of taste, sensibility, etc.). 

i^79Tomson Cahin s Serm. Tim. xxi. 25^/2 What gretor 
damunc‘.sc doe wc m.'ike at blasphcinifs? 1593 ^UAKS. 
Rich. //, V. v. 45 1 hiiniim-sse of cjue. x6i4 Wotton Archit. 

I, Of sami, I.yiiic, and day, Vilrnvius hath discoursed 
without any d.iint incss. 189* Speaker s Sept. 299/r A cer- 
tain disci iiuiii.iiioM, a certain ilaiiiiiiwss of dioici*. 

4. Niceness of aj»petite; fastidiousness with re- 
gard to food, pciiamal comfort, etc.; softness. 

1530 Pai .stjR. 212 2 Deyi'tine^sc, /W/r/n/m*. 1598 Haki oyt 
I'oy. 1 . !/:;o(K.)How in^tly may ihi^ b.aiharous and rude 
liusvii condi-tnne the d.aintincsse and niceiiesM? of onr rap- 
lairics. 1670 Met, TOM /list, /o/^.^ v, ( 1851 ) 232 'Phe IVopilc 
. . IcTi'iit . . of the KIenii >h daintine.ss and suftne-ss. 1836 
W. Ii<\i;.r; A.ytoria I. 78 Whal especially irritated the 
rapt.'iin was the dainliuc'-s of some of his cabin ^•asstngcr*;. 
They wero Kiud in their complaints of the ship’s fare, 
to, Physical dcllv-acy or tendcmcss. Obs. 

XS 75 ’I’CRjU Kv. Faukourie 229 In tl'c.se cures of diseases 
that grow in the eyes there must Ik: gieai care used., 
bh ause of the daynlinc.s.se of the place. 

Paintith; sec Daintki u. 
tDarntive, sh. ami a, Ohs. rare. Tn 6 deyn- 
tyue. [app. a. Anglo- Fr. * daintify -ivCy f. daintci 
cf. OF. bofiti/y ivCy f. bontc.^ = Dainty $/>. and a. 
*3. . (.see adv. below]. x3a6 Pilgr, l*, rj. (^V. do W. JS'ji) 

? sjb ’I’o taste of his lU yntyiic delycait s. /.'dd. 71 I Ilf?' 
edelh vh with the deyntyues of his tiwne ddycatc dysshe. 
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Hence t Oni'ntiTely ailv. (in 4 deyutiflieht). 

13.. Cursor V17904 (Cotton (Jalbai To ^crn metca 
doyntyijely. *393 Lanol. I'l. C. ix. 334 (MS. 1 ) pis folke 
, .feclde hunger deytuinichc. 

f Dfti'utrole Ohs. Also 6 deiiitrollo, 7 dain- 
teril, -trill. [Cf. OP\ c/if^W/V/' a lit bit, a delicacy. 
The fornuation is obscure.] A dainty, delicacy. 

x<75 J. Still Gumm. Gurion 11. i, Hut by thy words, .^s 
1 iheui smelled, lliy d.aintivls be not many. 1577 *’'• AV<‘V- 
iuj^i-rs 240 Neither glut thy selle with 

present dclicaies, nor long afier deintrcllcs hard to be 
come bye. 1615 Siu K. Hobv i'urry<ombt‘ i, 7 These 
chaintcrifs haue laycn so lung vpor. his hands, that I feare 
me they are sciircc swectc. 1640 Hbomk Spar. Garti^u in. 
vii, Von .H.ay 1 .shall fill my belly with this new Daintrill. 

Dainty (<l<^*''nti), Forms; 3-6 dein-, deyn-, 
dain-, daynte, -eo, (4-5 dayn-, deyntto), 4- 6 
dein-, doyntie, -y(e, 4-6 Sc, dantefe, 6 -lo, 5 
dento, 6 denty, -ie, 4 7 daynty(o. -le, 6 7 
daintie, -ye, 4- dainty, [a. OF. deinfu^ 
dciinti pleasure, tit bit L. worthiness, 

woith, beauty, f. di^nus wortliy. The earlier OF. 
form was in -f/, whence D.vixteth,] 
tl. Estimation, honour, favour (in which any- 
thing is held) ; esteem, regard ; aficction, love. 

axn^ Ancr, R, 412 Me let Icssc dcinte to pinge pet me 
hailed ofte. c xya/^St, lynnstnn 3.S in E. E. P. 35 For 
deynte pat he hadde of him : he let him soue bringe Hifure 
pe prince of Engelond. 1375 U.\Rruji:« Jimee xiii. 475 Schir 
eduard. .Liifit Ihim], and lield in .sic dantc. X377 Lanol. 
P . Pi. B, XI. 47 Of dowel nc ilohct no deyntee me nu 

t ou^tc. c Z430 Lyl)G. ii.h ftas J’riil. si These Boetea . . Were 
y ohic time ha<l in great deintye With KiiigeSi. 15*3 
lioi cLAS ^EfU'/s IV. viii. a8 Sen vmne. .man, deir sister, the 
Was wount to ehcri.se, and halJ in gret dantic. 

i'2. Liking or fondness to do or see anything; 
delight, pleasure, joy. Ohs. 

1:13*5 SoMiC 0/ Yestcr.fay 5 in /■'. F. P. (iSfia) 133 pei 
haue no deynte forto dele With pinges Pat bene dcuotly 
made. 1375 liAHhOCR i'runc xii. i. t» Than all ran in to 
gret dantee The Erll of Murreff for till se. c 1386 Ciiaccf « 
Afati of LatFs T. 41 Kuery wight h.'iih deyniec to tlialTare 1 
With hem. c 1449 I’licocK Kcfr. 1. xiii. 66 The reeding in 
the Bible .(Irawiili Ibe reders . . fro loue and drinte of the 
world. Z30S Dl'.vbar yV<vi maryit xocuuu 41;} Adow 
dolour, adew ! my daynte now begynis. a 15*9 SkilLlon 
Boujic of Ciutric 137 'rrowest thou . . Th.at I haue deynte 
to see thee ehcry.s.slicd lhu.sV 

t3. Delightful or choice (juality; sumptiious- 
ness. 

a 1300 Cursor .J/. 3655 (Cott.) Venison pou has him 
iiummeii, Wit daliite (light til his Vic-lujiie. f 1300 A', .‘jtis, 
70711 They haven seolk, gret pleiite, And maken clulhis of 
gict (h:ynt(.‘. /’>44o I'routp, Parc*. 117/1 Dente (K. H. V. 
deynte), ianth in. 

+ 4 . Daintiness; fastidiousnes.s. Ohs. 
iw Si'K.scKM /■' Q. j. ii. ^7 He feining seemcly mcrili, 
And sfiee coy looke..^ ; so dainty, they say, muketh di:rt.h. 
*S97.55 Uaks. a Hen. IP, iv. l Nolo this: the King i.s 
wearle Of daintie, .and such picking gricuanec.s. 

+6. cotter. Anything csliniabie, choice, Tint', pleas 
ing or delightful ; hence occas., a luxury, rarity 
(cf. Dainty a. j). Ohs. cxc. a.s in 6. 

H AMI-OLE /’>' 0 »M.Vi-. pare. CH plente of cluyntos 

and delice. <11400-50 .‘\U‘.\ amh:r s'/qS Ware slike a •w on- 
dire in oiirc inarclie of Messedone". . /r ware a d.'iynte to 
dome. 156* J. Ili-.vwooii Py<r;f. 4. Epi^.{i^6j \ Plenty is 
no dainty. 1617 Rich h-ish Hubbub 4711 was a great dainties 
. . cuen amongst their greatest nobility, to sec a cloak*.* 
lined thorow witli Veluet. 1-1x661 Fi'i.int /f'o'MiVj (18401 
11 . 439 I Hcl ni.ade such a vent for Welch ccjitoiis, that wh.at i 
he found drugs ,at home, he left dainties beyond the sea. i 
1798 Kkmriar Iliustr. FufC. Hist. 227 'riiu.sc who I 

can only be allured by the dainti*.s of knowledge. 

+ b. As a term of ende.anncnt. (C'f. s7vee/.'\ 
i6xx B. JoNso.N Ctitr/iuc ii. i, 'I lure is .a fortune romniing 
Towards 3'on, Daintie. 

6. tfj/. Anything pleasing or deliciou.s to the 
palate; a choice viand, .a delicacy. 

c X300 ite^et 1202 Hco scrvrdc this lioli man and of deytUes 
him bro^te. xw Gowi-u Conf. 11 . 255 Tho was there 
many u dciiiie let And s^t t'^-fuie hem on the bord. e 1440 
Protup. J*{tr:\ 117^ Ihilyce, or deyiilcs, tiHicic. 1576 
Flv.ming Pnnopl. P'pist. 291 Some whet their teethe ujjon 
sugred deintie.s. x6xx IhBi.E /'s. cxii. 4 T.ctmec nut c.atc«jf 
iheir d.Tintie.s, Sovun.Y U ai Tyler iii. ii. Your 

larders hung with daintie.s. a x8m PitAko /Wwi-i 1864 i. 305 
The ciirmiiig caterer still must share The dainties which his 
toils prepare. 

fiS' *393^h)wi:R Couf. III. 26 Suche deiiitics. . Wheruf thou 
takest linn herte food. 16x4 Br. Hall Ra'oll. Treat. 59 
There be f,ome. .to whom sin. is both f*."xl and dainti^^. 

1 7. Phrase. To make dainty of '‘^anything ) : to 
set gre-Tt store by ; hcncr, to be sparing or chary 
o^l /d make dainty to do ; nr of d4nng\ .also ahsol.^f 
to chary or bjih, to sciuplc, Ohs. 

,.* 555 W aikkman FarJL' Facials i. iii. 37 The mostc mdde j 
Citrus, wherof tlie koniaines made gre.-itc dcintic. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Senu. Tim. i.v. 11.7 i They will in t make 
daintie of then.-iine of our I.on .1 Jesus Chrlatc, lo w'Orkc their 
subiill and^ misclief vouN itraciises. X581 Savii.k Tacitus' 
Hist, 1. x]vi.(z59i)26 .Some. .iil-mIc nue dainty to Iwrare any 
I^urden. 159* .Shaks. Rmu. .s- fuf. i. v. zt Which of you 
all Will now deny to dance? She iibat makes dainty, She 
lle.swcare hath uOriies. <•» 1617 Himiov BTj-. II. 492 Shec 
ranno home and made no dainties of it ; all her iieighl)our.s 
were the better for per store. r< i6a8 Prksion RcxvCfftf. 
(i 634> 410 Defer not, msfke not dainty of applyiti-g the 
promises. 1633 Up. Hall Hard Texts Matt. x. 39 Hec 
th.at makes so dainty of his life as that., he will not exfiose 
it to danger. 1638 Fkatlev Strict, Lyndout. iff^i22 Wc 
have all reason lo make great dainties of the noble con* 


fession of. .our Romish adversaries. 1640 Milton Eikon. 
43 If. .he m.tde so dainty and were so loath to bestow letc.J. 
+ 8.* As an asseveration: ? =-By God’s dignity, 
or honour. Obs. 

161X ToursivUR ^Uk. Trag. ii. v, S'daintie, I mistooke the 
place, 1 nii-is'd thine eare and hit thy lip. 

Dainty (d<“‘ n!i), a. [from prec. sb ] 

1 1 . Vaflt.iblc, ruic, handsome ; choice, excellent ; 
pleasant, delightful. Ohs. or dial, in geneml sense. 

V 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. l•/53 To daly with dercly your 
daynte woidcz. c vgHb ChaOckr Trot. 168 Full many a 
deynte hoii hadde he in .stable. 15*6 Tindalf. Rat. xviii. 
14 All thynges which were deyntic and had in pryce. XS73 
TtLSSER Husb. XXXV. (1S78) 81 Muru daintie the liunhe, 
the niore woorth to be sold. i6a6 Bacon Sylvu § 389 The 
daintiest StnelU cf P'lowcrs, are out of those plants, whose 

l.eavc.< smell not. x7xa Steelk .S/»trA_ No._ 354 F 1 To 
hear Country Squires, .cry, Mad.im, this is dainty Weather. 
16x6 S(;:oTT Old Mart, vi, ‘Ay? imlctdV a scheme o’ yours? 
tiuii must V)c a tlcnty ane !* *855 UoiiiNsoN Whitby Gloss.^ 

J h nty or Dentyish^ a weather term, genial, cheering. 

t 2 . Pivcioin^; hcncc, rare, scarce. Obs. 

? <11500 How PitKomau term'd Patert-Hoster in Hazl. 
E. P. /*. (i 8('4) I. 211 Maltc had he phint^-e; And Marlyl- 
nia.s l>efo to hym was not dcynlye. 1578 I.vi-K Dm/ivus vi. 
xi. 671 The blacke |whoits) arc very common, .but the red 
aicdayniic, and foundc but in fewe places. z6z6 IIikrun 
U'ks. I. 504 If sermons were dainty, .they would be more 
esteemed. 1677 Lauy CH.vwofcTii in vsfh Rep. Hist. ATSS. 
Cvmtn. .\pp. V. 37 A naro iitufle, but judged to be suinc 
dainty sepiit oil .sktn. 

3 . Pleasing to the pal.ite, choiab delicate. 

138* Wyclip I'tw. x.\i. 17 Who looueth deynte metis. 
c 1386 Chai:<;kr P'ard. T. 58 H'o gete a glutoun dcynicu 
mete .and drinkc. 1541 Barnes (157 ■^) 299/1 'J'o cate 

. .costly fishes, and that of the dontiest fashion dressed. 
iSM .Shak.s. a. L. L, 1. i. 26 l)aimy bits Make licli the 
ribs. 16*7 kfit.TON I’ac. Exerc. 14 The dairilieKt dishes 
shall be serv'd up bast. 1958 Johnson tdle.r No. 100 F i-j 
1 Icr house is elegant and nrr t.ablo dainty. 189a Stkvkn.s()N 
IVrceki'r ii. Fine wines and dainty didies. 

4 . Ofdelicateortfiulcrbeantyorgracc; delicately 
pretty ; made with delicate taste. 

<^1400 Deslr. Tray-yofto Her chyn..Wilh a dympull full 
derne, daynte to sc. "1555 W.aiktman Fardlc Facions i. v. 
77 She is esterned, os a dcinty dcrling, beloucd of many, 
1579 .St'KNSiiR .Sheph. Cal. June 6 I’he grassye ground with 
daiiilye lluysies dight. X609 B. Jon.s<»n Sit. IVouf. tv. i, 
I-ct your gifts be slight and d.ainty, r.athcr than precious. 
c 1645 IltmKi.L I, eft. 1. xxviii. 54 .Such a diaphunuus pci* 
lucid dainty body as you sec a Cry.HluU-glas.se i.s. 1877 
M. M. (}kant Sun-Maid vii, There st'jtxl waiting for her 
the daintiest of little broughams. 

5 . Of persons, etc. : Pos.se*4ing or dis]>la} ing deli- 
cate taste, {>erception, or sensibility ; nice, fastidious, 
parlicuLaf ; sometirae.s, over-nice. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Fpist. 357 Fine fellowes, that bee 
vcrie dciiitle and circum.spcct in speaking. 1581 /.AMitAKoi-: 
Fhvn. IV. V. 11588) 407 .Sundry other dainiie and nice 
differencRS doth M. Alarrow make. 1591 SiiAies. i Hen. 
PI, V. iii. 38 No shape but Ids can please your dainty eye. 
f6o* - - Ham. v. i. 78 The hand of Hide imployment hath 
the daintier .sense. 1700 Congrkx e Way of World iii. xv, 

1 am somewhat dainty in making a resoluliun - becauso 
when I make it 1 keep it. 1841 Lvtton AY. 6* Morn. iii. ii, 
You inu.Ht take me ns you take the world, without being 
ovcr-sr.iupul*>us ;uul dainty. Z855 H. Rkeij Feet. Eng. 
Lit. iii. 101 From being too dainty in our choice of words. 

t b. with of: Particular or scrupulous about 
(anything) ; c.areful, chary, or sparing of. Ohs. 

1576 Vi.i:snuG Panoft. FpUt, 251 Fricndcs. .Karni.shed wt 
learning, ft not dcinlie of their lr.avcll. 1605 Siiaks. Mack 

II. iii. 150 Let vs not be duiiuie of leaue-taking, But shift 
uway. 164* Fcllfr Holy Prof. Si. v. iii. 367 The devil 
not being dainty of his company where he fiii'.ls welcome. 

t c, with infm , ; Disinclined or reluctant \fo do\ 
x«3 B. CiLi'iNin Slryije Fed, A fern. II. xxiii. 440Sm.l1 
as be d.'iliiiy to lic.ar the poor. x6ts Sik R. Dr’i.>i.i Y in 
Fortesc. Papers 7 //e/f, I will not lice dainty lo make you 
a partie to iny designes. 

6. Nice or particular as lo the quality of food, 
comforts, etc.; *( luxurious. 

<i 1533 Ln. Bkrnkk.s Gold. Bk. M. AurcT. (1546) K j b, 
'I'he heart of a woman is deyntee. 16x4 Hr*. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 85 As.. some d.aintic guest knowing there is .so 
pleas.'\nt fare lo lom. 1683 Tky(»n Way to Health iSr You 
(luitily Dames that ,*irc .so nice, that you will not <;ndiirc this 1 
pleasant KIcment to bl«jw upon you. 1855 Moti.ey Hutek 
RcP. 1 1 1 . VI. V. ^21 When men were starving they could not 
ailord to be dainty. 189* Steve.nso- 4 /f rccker ii, 1 was 
born with a dainty tooth and a p.alalc for wine. 

1 7 . Delicate (in health or cohstiliition). Ohs. 

156a Bia.LF.VN Campoundes 46 a, The! niaic he giiieii to 
drinkc to them that arc wcakc or fenbic, or as thei call it 
doinlie. 1581 Mvlca.sikk /Positions xxii. (1KR7' 94 Whose 
mother was delicate, daintie, tciuler, neuer stirring. 

8. quawi ^if/z/. Daintily, (rare.) 

1614 Bi*. Hall Recoil. Treat, You quote .Scriptures, 
ibo Ho your prayae) more dainty indec-de then your 
fpJIowes. x67X 11 . M. tr. Erasm. CoUm. 72 If riih nn.n 
shall fare somewhat d.ainty. 1873 Mlss liRonuiiToN 

I I I. 144 So exceedingly fair and dauity wrought. 

9 . Comb., as dainty-chaffed, -eared, -fingered, 
-mouthed, dongued, -toothed adjs. 

*7*5 Baii.kv Erasm. Collorj. (xK77> 42 (D.) You Mainty- 
chapped fellow, you ought to be fed with hay. 1549 La ii- 
MER -^rd .Serm, bef. Edw. Pt (.\rb.) 90 taarg.. How tender 
and ■ deynety eared men of tlic.se clays be. 17x3 Rowe 
fane .Slutre 1. i. This tough impracticable Heart Is govern’d 
by a *d.Tinty*lingcr’d Girl. 1530 Pat.kgr. 3«!9/a ^Deynty 
mouthed. rtx6M .Austin Medit. (1635) 233 They 

are so *dnintie*Tonguca^that their Company is too costly. 
*577 tr. Bxdlineer Hex luirs 1^14 Iz.*t euery young man 
bcc. .not Ucurisu iip|Jtd, nor *^dainty toothed. 


t Dainty v. Ohs, rare, [f. prec. sb. 

or adj.] Iratts, With t/f: To pamper or indulge 
uith dainties. 

x6aa H. Sydenham Serur. Sd. Occ, (1637) 108 So that 
they would, .nourish, not d.-iitilie up tho body. 1778 Mrs. 
'J'ltMALE in Mad. D' Arblay s Diary Sept. 1 . 68 She dainties 
us up wiih all the meeknc.s.s in the world. 

Dair, Dairt, obs. forms of Dauk, Dabt. 
Dairawe, Daired ; sec Day-. 

II Dairi (dai-i/l. Also 7 dayro. [Japanese, f. 
Chinese dai great + ri within.] In Jauan, propcil y 
the palace or court of the Mikttdo: also a respect- 
ful mode of speaking of the mikado or emix*ror. 

Ht'nce Doirl-sama, lit, lord of the dairi or 
palace, an np])ellation of the Mikado. 

166a J. Davies ir. Mandelslo's Trae>. E. Ind, 184 That 
great .State hath alwHy.s been govern'd by a Monarcb, 
wlium, in their Liingiinge they call Dayro. 1780 Phil. 
Trans. LXX. App. 7 Wc were not allowed to sec the 
Dairi, or ecclesiastical emperor. 

Dairy (tic 'Y r, sb. Forms; 3 deierie, 4 dayerio, 
dayry, 5 deyory, deyry, 6 deirie, daty, //. 
deyris, dayros, 6-7 deyrlo, dayory(e, dery, 
dayrio, duirie, 7 doery, darie, dayry, 7- dairy. 
[M E. deUrie, etc., f. deie, xlcye, Dey female servant, 
dairy-maid \ -erie, -KKY 2, suffix of Romanic origin. 
The dai-ty is thus the place where the function ol 
the dey is performed : cf. dey -woman, -hinmi\ 

1 . A room or building in which milk and cream 
aie kept, and made into butter and cheese, b. 
Sometimes in towns the name is .assumed by a shop 
in which milk, cream, etc. arc sold. 

r 1*90 .S'. Eng. Le;^. I. iy2/»4 Hive dcicric wn.s eiicrc r>f 
chese and boterc bar and .swifM: lenn. Ibid., For hare luis 
in he deierie nou^t .add of none pvite. c 1386 Ciiaucek 
Wife's T. 15 Thropes, bec.rnys, shipiie*;, dayrys. c 1440 
Promp. Parr/. 117 Deyrye, r/acenria. 1577 B. Gouci-. 
Heresbach's Hush. \. (1586) 3 As my Foldcs. .or niy Dayrif! 
and Fishpondes wyl yedde. x6ax Jk Jonson Gifsies 
Metamorph. Wks. (Rtltlg.) 624/1 To Roger or Maiy Dr 
Beg of the dairy. X7*y-^^ 'Thomson Summer afia Some 
llnscct.sj to the house, The fold, and dajry, hun>:ry, licnd 
thdr flight. 1837 Howitt Rnr. Life vi. i. A02 Tliv dcgaiil 
dairy for the supply of milk and cream, curds and butter. 

2 . That department of farming, or of a p.articular 
farm, which is concerned with the jiroduction of 
milk, butter, and cheese. Hence, sometimes a|>- 
plied to the milch cows on a farm collectively. 

c 1386 CiiAUt er P/W, 597 His lordrs sdicvp, hi.s meet, 
and his dayerio, His swyn. Ids hors, his .stoor, and hi.s 
pultrie, Wa.s holly in this reeves governyngo. 1673 I’r mi*lk 
Trade in Ireland Wks, 1773 III. 22 Grounds wert; turned 
much in England from breeding eitbi r to ftcdiiig or dairy. 
*779 H* SwiNiiURNK .Spain xxxviii. iR.), 'I’lie largo dairy of 
cow.s established hei-o by the present king. 1814 | ank W i;s 1 
A. de Lacy III. 238 The. .trooiiers. .drove oil our good 
Cow-dairy. x88a Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar , Dairy of 12 i.>r 
16 cows to Iic let. z888 JCi.woK-riiv W, .Somerset Word-bk,, 
Dairy, the milking cows belonging to any farm or hoiL'^e. 

3 . A dairy-faim. 

156a Bhaeu FRneid. ix. Aaijb, .Stormy showres and 
winds about mens doiries holding.^ x^ Noki>i:n Spec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden) 8 In Teiidring nnndrcd wher .are 
iiiaiiie wickc.s or dayrie.s. az66z Fuller IPorthics lU 74.1 
'I'bc Goodnesse of the F..arth, abounding with Dcric.s and 
Pasture. 1769 De Foes TottrCt. Brit. II. 41 All the lower 
Bart of this County, .is full of large feeding^ Farms, which 
w-e call Dairies; and the Cheese they make is excellent. 

4 . attrih, and Comb., a.s dairy-cabin, -countty, 
-damsel, -fail, -society, -ware, -wench, -tvife, -work, 
etc.; dairy fed adj.; dairy-farm, a faim chiefly 
devoted to the production of milk, butter, and 
chet se ; so dairy-farmer, -farming ; doiry- 
grounda, cow-pastures ; dairy-achool, a technical 
school for teaching dairy- work or daii^'-farming ; 
dviiry-woman, a woman who maimgcs a dairy. 

*797 Mks. R.miclipfe Italian xiii, It was a ^dairy-cahin 
belonging to .some shepherds. i 6 a 6 Bacon Sybva $ 354 
Children in ^Dayric Countries doe waxc more tail, than 
where they feed more upon Bre.ad, and Flesh. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. RHdt. xli, The yet more con.sidenitc ^d.airy-flam.scl. 
Ibid, ix. To employ them as u ’dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, 
AS they are culled in Scotland. i 8 ^a S. Lover Handy 
Andy V, I've .seen them in England kdling j'onr "dairy-fed 
pork, a x 6 x 8 Svlvestkr Hymn of A bns 131 His doiins with 
Sheep, his *daery*grounds w‘l* N«at.^ 1818 Kea ts Endym, 

I. 44 'I'lie "dairy pails Bring home increase of milk. 1530 
I'alsgu 212/1 ‘‘Dayric place, meterie. 1893 Queen 25 Mar. 
278/2 'They will, rcstablish "d.airy .schools all over England. 
xSqo Farmer's Gaz, 4 Jan. 5/2 The numerous ’’dairy socie- 
ties in America. 17*7 Philip Qnarll (i8i6) 6 t llaving 
a slore of “daii-y ware, he resolved to make a place to keep 
it ill : the kitchen.. not being a jiroper pl.acc for cream and 
milk. 1684 Otway Atheist v. i, The *D.airy. Wench or 
Chamber-innid. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, Spring 
251 SufTolk "dairy-wives run mud for <rream. 1609 Fx>, 
Woman in Hunt. i. in Bullen O, PI. IV, I shall goe lo 
court now, and nttired like an old "Darie woman, x^x 
M. L. Hawthorne in Hawthorne 4 Wife ( 1885) 1 . 230 Bring 
us home a box of butter, if your dairy-woman ix very nice. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (xZxi) III. ix, 67, I have . . ad- 
mired them in their "dairy*works. X890 Farmer's Gat. 

4 Jan. 5/2 A.S a specialist in dairy work. 

Dair; y, V. rare, [f. Dairy jA] trans. To 
keep or ft-'Ctl (cows) for the dairy. 

17W .\. VouNC Tour Irel. II. 142 The cattle system is 
generally dairying Cows. 1805 Luccock Hat, Wool 245 
lliose [lands] of a stilfer qumity are employed in the 
dairying of cows. 



DAIBY-HOUSE. 
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DAKER-HEE 


Dai‘iy*l&01Uie> A house or used ns 

ft dairy; = Dajuy sf>. i ; llic house of a cfniry-ninn. 

i;^ l*Ai.sr:u. 210/2 Deyrie house, metei-U'. s6z6 StuM.. 

& Markii. Country I'anua 16 Von shiill hauc a iJairit;- 
house or sm.ill vaulted Koomepaiicd, and lyin;; slope- wise 
..to seme for the huswifos Ii.'dvic!. 1741 Uic.'hakdson 
Vanu-la III. 101 You'd butter see her now-niubthcn at tbo 
iJairy-liousR or itt School. 

Dairsfing (dc'ti|iij\ [f. Daiuyz^. + -ingi.] 
'rhe business or management of a dairy ; the pro- 
duetion of milk and manufacture of butter and 
cheese : dairy-fnriiiiiig. 

Z649 nuTHis Et^*, luf/nw. /w/r. To Rdr., To show the 
w.'iy of Cow^kcepiut;, D.'tvrying, or laisinp; most ChecHe and 
IJuttcr. . 1893 Ouci-Hop \iar. 478/» 'J’hey have the .subject of 
dairying and dairy .schooJ.s very much at hc.irt. 
b. attrib, 

1784 Twamcky Dairying; 8 In a considerable Dairying 
Couiilry. z8m ’J'hut's oa^ J*'t;b. 7/3 'I ho improvement and 
u.Ki tension of the dairying indu.stry. 

Dairymaid (de»*rimc~>d). A female Bervaut 
employed in a dairy. 

X599 U* J‘>n.s()N Cyni/tias Re"', iv. i, Now 1 would be an 
empresse; and by and by a duuhuss; lliuii a great lady., 
ihuii a duyiic maide.^ lyx* Auiuson No. S30 F a 

lie bus married a dairy nmid. 1879 J. Wmightsom ihiiyy 
I/usb. in CanselCs ’Jot Jin. Kditc. IV. 246/2 When the butter 
falls from side to side in a. compact luinp tiie dairy-m.'iid 
knows lliul her work a|iproachcs cotiiplelion. 

Dairyman (de*'Tima'n). A man who manages, 
or is einpluycd in, a dairy, b. A man engaged in 
the sale of milk and other dairy nroducc. 

1784 'l'wAMi.j£Y Dahyinq 58 An object not^ unworthy 
a Dairy-man '.s notice. 1813 L. R i(:ii.MnNU (////r), The Dairy- 
man’s (laughter. x88s Souh'rst-t Co. Ctiz. 18 Mar., Wanted, 
a sie.'idy young man as l)air>ni.'in. 

Dairy-woman : see D.muy 4. 

Dais (dt"‘s, (lAi'i.s). b’orms: 3-5 doys, 3-6 
dels, 4~5 dos, 4 6 deso, doce, doyso, does, 5 
doise, deosse, 5-6 doA8(o, d6a8(o, 6 deasso, 
dyase, Sc. doisa, deiache, 8-9 Sc. doAB, 4, 8-9 
dais. [a. OF. t/cis (later t/ois), mod.F. (from 
Picard di.il.) --'Pr. It. </t'sca:—L. disc um 
(noin. discus) tjuoit, disk, dish, in bate P. table. 

The scn.sc-developnmnl li.as Imth 'table, high table (in- 
diuliiig its platform), the rais«?d end of thi: hall orcu^jicd by 
the high tal.ile and used for other purposes of distinefion, | 
the canopy covering this' : the latter beiuj^ only in modern J 
l''rencli, and thence in £ug. 'Ihe word died out in Eng. 
about 1O0C.1, hilt was retained in Sc. in sense 3 ; its recent ! 
revival, chudly since 180:., in sense 3, is due to historical and 
aiiliiluarian wi iters; it appears in no Kiig. ili< 3 s. until 
Worcester i8.pi, f'lai’g 18.^7. Alway.sa monosyllable in Kr., 
and In ICiig. where retained as a living word ; the dissyllabic 
pronunciation is a ‘.shot ' .'it the word from tlic .spelling.] 

1 . i* a. A raised table in a hnll, at which dis- 
tinguished poisons sat at feasts, etc.; tlic high 
table. \ Often including the platform on which it 
was raised : .sec next sense.) Obs. since 1600. 

a 1259 M.\i r. rAKKS I iiae , \hhaiuiiiS. Alb. in W.alsingliam 
(Rolls) I. I’riorc prandeiite ad inagnam mciisam (juam 
‘ Deis ’ \ ulgarilcr apnc.llamn.s. 1197 R. t/UX'C. (Uollsi ii'.i73 
Vort hii come vp to ]»e dels, a 1300 Cursor M. iBsficitCotl.) 
Nc hiek l»air Vircde, im t.ist jniir rues, Til he w.ir cummeit til 
hair dt:.s. c 1350 Will. fV/A'/vr^? 4SO4 pe semli segges were 
sellc in halle, j)c real rinkes bi le.son at pe heije dese, anti 
alle o|>er aftcrw.'U'd on pe side benclifis, C1450 IIknky.son 
Mor. J'ab. 10 So that C'lood-will licc earner at the Dc.xse. 
rxsoo in Arnolde Chron. (1811I 241 Syltynj; at the liygh 
decs; My Lord of Ely in the myddes. 1535 Sir. wart Crvw. 
bifot. II. 395 (,)nhair llmt he mi into his .suit rt^pll. With 
mouy tling lord .sitt.ind at liis d«usthr. n 1^75 // '//?.' laf/foti 
in Morti'lbw Skin 312 in Ma/l. Ji. P. P. IV. 193 'I he llridc 
was set at the bye dy.ssc. 

f b. To begin Ihc dais : to lake the chief .scat, 
or preside, at a fe.ast : sec llEtiiN 5. Also io 
hold the dais in same sense. Obs. 

1297 R. (I1.0IH:. (Rolls' 7160 lie her pc crounc huld pc 
dcis mid oper alii .also, c'xjso Sir Arw.vr vi-.?3 j>ow si.h< It 
pis dai be prioiir And hc-ginne oiire dels, c 1430 Syr J'ryont. 
1636 Queue Marcaret beg.'in the deyse, Kyng Ardus, wyth 
owHyn lees, lie Tiur was he sell, r 1440 t'artouo/e 
7210 (Roxb.) Ne.xt llic (^uene he Itcgrui tliu dey^e. 

2 . The raised platform at one end of a hall for 
the high table, or for so.Tts of honour, a throne, or 
the like : often sunnountctl by a canopy. since 
/■ 1600, until revived c iSoo in historical and sub- 
sequently in current use. 

In earlier tiinc.s sometimes xipp. meaning a bt:|icb or scat 
ofhunoiir uiKiir the raised iilntfoiin: lT. sense 
<'XS90 S. blur. Aix* 1 . 3(11/71 On pe htiv; dei-s him si tto, 
mete and drinkc he him j-af. c X300 K. Alts. 1039 Spoused 
scheo is, and .set on deys. c 13*3 E> Alii!. P. Ik 38 He 
were settc .solcmpncly in a .setc ryche, Abof dukes on 
with dayiilys .serued. 1:1386 Fkaucmr Morch. T. 467 .\iia 
•attc fest siltiih he .and sohe With oihir worthy folk upon 
the dcy.s. c 1430 .SV. Cntkbcrt 3049 He .salt doune opiui pe 
tiese. isox Dougi.as Pot. Hon. n. xlv, Tho I s.aw our 
ludyis twa and Iwa Siitaiid on dcFsis. i<i3 Uraiwii.aw 
St, H^erlmrjio i. 1625 Oner tho hyc dcsse. .wlmre the sayd 
thro kynges s;ite crowned all. 157S L.^^n^^^AM Let. (187 1> 

41 Adooiity Dwarf too the vnpfnnost deas Right peartly 
gan prik, and, kneeling on icncc.-Sald 'hail, .syr king'. 
1778 Pknna.n i Tour in Ik'rtAjr (1883) 1 . 13 The. gru.'it . . hall 
is. .furnKhed with the high /MA, or elevated upix-.r end, 
and its long table for the lord and his jovial cuup.'inions. 
x8m Scott Ivauhoe iii, For about one iiunrier of the length 
of tho apartment, the tlotir was raised by ,*1 step, and this 
f-lKU'-c, which was culled the dais, was occupied only by the 
principal membenj of the family. 1840 Arnold Hist. Route 
11 . 4S9 Like tho dais or uppvr part of our old caale and 


college halls, i860 E.vekson Cotul. Lije^ JJf/iavwur Wks. 
(llohn) II. 3S6 'J‘hu grandee took his pkacc uii the dais. 

b. Dy extension : The platform of a jf.^cUiie 
hall ; the raised iloor on wliich the pulpit and 
coniminiion table stand in some places of worship. 

iSM ,\aiuro 26 Jan. 299/1 As a lecnucr he was not 
lirilliant ; he appeared shy aiid nervous w heii on the dais. 
1893 AVn'.v//*. A Flower Service was held in the church ; 
the pnlpil and dais were tastefully decoratctl. 

3 . In some early examples (chieily norlliern') it 
appears to h.ive the Si nse ‘ se.nt, boiich ' ; so in Sc. 
a. * A long botird, setit, or bench, erectctl against 
a wall a settle ; also, * a se.nt on the outer side ol 
a coiintry house or cottage’, b. A se.it, bench, or 
pew in a church. (Jamieson.) Chamber of dais : 
see Chamheu sb, II. 

rt 1330 .Sj'r Ihqarre 76s Amtddc the halle florc -A. fir was 
bet stark and .stove : He s;it udouti ui^m the d.'iis, And 
warmed liim wel eche w'ais. 

a 1724 Fi Kta.-ssoN b'atuu-rs (1845^ 38 In il.s auld 

lerroth yet the dc.ts rutmiir... Where the gnidmau aft strccks 
him at his c.-cse. in.. J vmii son P<>y. y>V»//. (iPofn 1 . 211 
(Jam.) The yiriest alorc the alt.ar sUK>d, — The Mer-inan he | 
sP pt o'er .nc dc.ns. And he h.e; .steppit owr ihice. 1818 
.ScoiT lift. Mult, xviii, I hc i*ld ni.nii w.e; .si-.ated on the 
deas, or pnfst.nr, at tin-, cm) of his cott.'vgc. 183* 53 
liyiistL'-biuki,' i'Se. Songs) .Ser. m. 73 Last Sund.jj , in your 
fiiilhcr's dais, I saw thy httioinin' May-morn face. 187* 

E. W. Rohkktson lint. Ess. 117 'I'hc rli.tinbcr of Decse, 
the best room in the farmhouse tif .n ccrlaiii cl.ns.s. 

4 . transf. (from 2; A rtiiscii ]»latform or terrace 
of any kind; e.g. in the open air. 

x86t N. A. Wvh»i>s Prince of It 'itics in Cnntula 3.(1 
A noble and lofty flight of steps— those d;dses of architei tin c 
which., add .. to the grand and imposing elTect of loliy 
facades. z8^ C. R(Mi1.ks Soc. J.ijo Su>t. 1 . ix. 378 On llie 
slo|>c.s of anr.ie:it dnisse.s or hill terraces. 

0. [after mod.Fr. -• not an Kng. sense.] 'I'hc 
canopy over a throne or ch.nir ol st.nte. 

1863 Thouniii'jjv 7 V;/.- rt.r .sy ./7 I. 1.17 The HEhop. .ocoii- 
pied with bland dignity the diicf throne under the dais. 
1866 I’illaye on Clijl iii. An old dais of Queen Anne’.s time 
.still hung over his doorway. 

Dais, Sc. pi. of Daw, Doe. 

Daise, obs. form of l)t/,K. 

Daisied (dt/'V.id ,, a. Also 7 dassied. [f. Daisy 
f -lU) Adorned with or aliounding in daisies. 
(Chiefly 

x6xx SiiAKS. Cyu/b, iv. ii. 398 Let vs Findc out llu;preltlL.sl 
Dazied Riot \vc can. t 17x0 G.ay Pivne l. iv, ] laisy'd l.iwns. 
1883 Conti u/L Kc 7 >. June 862 Heneath the daisi* d lu) f. 

Daisle, Daistorro, ob.s. ff. Daz/.lk, Dav-stau. 
Daisy (d<d/i). Forms: i -oojtio, 

3 4 day os ©50, -OKbe, 4 dayosyo, -oye, 45 
daysye, 4-7 daysie, daisie, (5 //. dayses), y () 
daysy, 6 doysy, dasye, dasoy, dayy-.io, 6 7 dany, 

7 days-oye, dazy, -io, (//. dayzes, 4SV. donio, 
densio , /--S daizy, 6 dai.sy. [OF. d.rges faf^c 
day’s eye, eye of d.ay, in allusion In the appearance 
of the flower, njid to it.s closing the ray, so ns to 
conceal the yellow tiisk, in the evening, and open- 
ing ng.'iin in the morning.] 

1 . 'The common name of Beilis fxrcnnis^ N.t). 
ComJ>osil;i't a familiar an«.l favtnirile flower of tlie 
llrilisli Isles and Furoiie geiu rally, having snudi 
flat llower-l leads with yellow disk and ■wliilu ray 
(often tingcti with juiik), which dose in the evening; 
it grows abundantly on grassy hills, in meadows, 
by ro.adsjde.s, etc., and blossoms nearly .ill the year 
round ; many taiictics arc cullivaUd in gaidons. 

C 1000 /Ei.nuc Closs. ill Wr.AN'aliktT i t5'V.« CousMifn, 
c looo .SW i. l.ev.hd. III. 292 g« .»r\ve, .'mil (if 
le;ifc, ihf.^cscgir, ami sviiiiliille. a 1310 in Wi iuhl i.yric P. 
xiii. 43 J );i>v.s-c3es in tlnw il.ilcs. t 1385 Cll AUCl M J..O. H '. 
Rrol. 43 (M al lliv flourcs iti (!«• merle, Tlmuiie love 1 most 
these (joiiri s while and rede, .Si(i;hc as men i:.illen day.syi.s. 
Ibid. 184 Wclc by resi*u incii it talle may 'J'he d.'^’useye, or 
cllis the eye of rl.iy. c 1450 ( ’/ /. of Linx xv, Dr pi-intcd wmi- 
derly, With inany ;i ihuiisand daisies, re.du ;vs r</sc. And 
wliile alsu. 1579 Sis.Nsi vt Slieph. Cal. June 6 The. gr.'vsf.ye 
ground w'ilh daiiilye. I )avsies <lii;bl. 15B8 SiiAKs. A. A. 

V. ii. y.'! I'Uisies pinl and Violets blew. x6as IIai.on 
Kss. '.Aril) F«ir M;uch, There coine Viob ls.. 

Tlie Yellow Daifntlill; The D.v/ie. 1710 Aooison 'J'atl. r 
i\ o. 2 1 8 F 9 Visits t o a Spot of I >ai/i«*s, or .1 1 (.'ink of \'ii .'lets. 
1803 l.i viJi N Sicm's 0/ luf. 1. 291 When evening brings the 
merry fuldiiig hours, And snn-eyeddai*.ii'.s close theii w inking 
flower;.. 1833 Mariiyat P. Si tuple xx.vv, .S|ie w.is as fiesJi 
as a d.'iisy. x86i Dkia.mi r PI. Card. 81 There arc 
(jnitlerl, Double, and TroIiferoUs or lieu- and -t'hickeii 
Daisies. 

b. Cf. DAr.SY-CbTTF.U I. 

1847 W. Ikm.no Life 4- Lett. (iFCst) IV\ My hor.r;, now 
,'iiid then I nt.s daisies with ino. when I am on his back. 

2 . Applied to otluT plants with similar flowers 
or growing in similar situations, tt. simfly. In 
N. America, the 0 .\-eyc Dai.sy, Chrysanthemum 
l.emanthcmum (sec b) ; in Australia, various 
Compositu\ csp. Vitadmia and Brachycome ibet idB 

folia ; in New Zealand, the genus I.aifcnophora. 
b. With qualifications, ns Afrioan Daisy, Alhan- 
asia annua ; Blno Daisy, («) the Sea Starwort ; 

‘Ji) the genus CMularia ; Bull D. »- 0 .x-cyc D . ; 
Butter D., locally applied to the Buttercup, and 
! to the ()x-cyc Daisy; Christmas D., sevcial 
1 species of Aster ^ csp. A, grandifiorns\ Dog D. ~ 


Ox’Cye D, ; Globe D., the genus iHobulat la ; 
Great D., Horse D., Midsummor D., Moon D. 

Ox-eye D. i Marsh D. Sea D . ; Michae]ma.s 
D., various cultivated .sj>ccics of Aster which 
blo.s.som about Michaelmas; also .-.ppH cd to the 
wild Aster Vripolinm ; Ox-oyo Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Lcmanl/icmumt a common plant in 
meadows, with flowers resembling those of the 
common daisy but imieli larger, on tall stiff stalks ; 
Sea Daisy, Thrift, Armcna maritima. iSco V/wfA 
Bot., and Britten & Holland Ensp. riant-n.) 

41387 Sition. Art r/W. (Anted. Oxon.' 16 Cousolidauttdiiit 
grcli; dayoi-ghr. 1*578 LviK Dodoens ll. xix. 169 There be 
tHi> kiiidcs i>f Ihiysics, tlx? grc.it niid the sm.nll. Ibid. 111. 
xxxiii. ;64 Some c;ill it Mew Camonijl or blew Dasms. 1794 
Makiyn houssenn s Lot. xxvi. yf I hc Ox-eye Daisy, 
a plant common iiinoug standing gniss in meaduws. 1838 
.Si Korii /)iv».v/'rt /(<•/■//;' 388 .Even the bigbc^t hill.s. .arc scat- 
tered over with Ihe sea daEy and other plants. x86r Mi.HR 
I’k.viT Pl.'ucr.t’i. HI. 2S6 (Sca-S tar wort). .Country people 
, call it Jilue Daisy. 

3 . A species of si?a-anemone {Ac/ tula bcilis), 

1859 l.i'WKS Seaside Stud. li]dr,\. 
t 4 . As a term of admiration. Obs. 
e 1485 Pi.qby biyst. (18S2) in. 515 A derc dewchesse, my 
•laysyy.s Jtc ! « 1605 Monigomkrik J/w. /Ww/f (1887) 

XX A IX. I, Aden, O dcsic of delyl. 

6 . slanpi. (chiefly r/..S’.\ A first-rate thing or 
j'eison ; al.so a.s adj. First-rate, cli.Mining. 

Author w. Wks. 1799 I. 148 Oh daisy; ihal’.s 
ch.'irining. 1686 jMks. BciiNf.TT Liitlr Ld. P'auntleroy 
XV. (1087)263 ‘.Slu/.s the daisicst g.'il T ever s.iw ! .She’s — 
well, she’s just a daisy, that's what slit* is.' x888 /V//7'<r 
Rephbikan May (Faiiiii-i), Itcyoiid comi'iiic a pugilistic 
dai.sy. 1889 Poston (Mass.) yrul. >./. Mar. f } Bi ft new 
bi.>ok upon ' Aniericanisms,' .some of the less familiar are . . 
daisy, for anything fiisl-iatc. 

6 . atfrib. or as adJ. kespmbling a d.aisy. 

rtx6o5 M(inm..o.mi mik ]l\ll tf I twe h Hii dcasie colour, 
lid ami vliyle. 1611 nAHK.s!i;n ///;•»•« (1076) 83, 1 sweare 
by this diuine while chiiz>-liand. 1854' 6 J'aimomk Auyeliu 
Ho. I. n. iv,‘.Shc Whose daisy eyes had learned t» diooj}. 

7 . Comb., as daisy bud ^ -ftoiaerf -//tr/i/, Ja\on, 
-rcoi ; daisy-dappief -diapered y dirnpledy painted y 
-spangled adjs. ; daisy-like adj. ; daiay anemone 
-sensed; daisy-bush, a New Zealand shrub of 
ihc^ genus Olearui\ daisy-chain, a chain of daisies 
sewed or fastened together, made by children in 
play ; daisy-leaved a., having leaves like those 
of tJie daisy. 

18^7 \N’i>fM) Cotuut. (V-/. Sea Shore \\. 11^ A bad-lcmpcied 
^ Daisy Anemone {.Utiuin beilis\ which lived in a cave .. 
atid did not appi-uve»>f intrusion. 1841 Lvtiun A' 7. 4 zlAo//. 
i.ix, I la vet w.alk out in the iields, nor iiiaki-' daisy-vdiains. 

J’/ I Ri Y Pir P\ Prake ( j88i) 81 'J he Maysio- 
di.ip'red Itanki's. 1845 H iiisr /Vvw.’j 54 Over 'daisy-dimpled 
meadows. 1887 .Sir W. G. Simtson Art 0/ Col/ tji One 
swet'jis off 'daisy heads wilh ft walking- stii.k. 1796 
Wi I ll^l^lSf; lirii. y7ir;i/.v‘ (ed. 3) III. 577 M ^ isie Ic.ayed 
Lady smoi k. 1796 'J'. 'I’ownsiii'-nd ./Vvm'-v 21* The ^daisy- 
painted gi ven. x6*6 Baion SyP-a § ;; vj Tuiyllng of 'Dasie- 
Roots in .Milk. 1813 .S11M.1.KY (>. J^ialt viii. B:; The *^^daisy- 
spanglcd lawn. 

Dai'Sy, ?’• rare. [f. prec. si).] P ans. To cover 
or adorn with daisies. 

1767 G. .S. Caki:y Pills of Hyhla 8 When fertile nature 
dasy (1 cv’ry liill. 1831 E. Tavlok Keniembrame 29 'J’he 
earth wc tread shall be dai: i('d o'er. 

Dai’By-CUtter. [///. ‘ cutter t>f tlaisies ’ : .see 
Daisy hk i b.] 

1 . A lior.se Ih.at in Dotting lifts its feet tmly very 
hliglilly from llie ground. 

1791 ‘ ( r. Ga.miiadu' . !//«. /Airstw. xvi. (irioy 120, I luckily 
pii'.ked up a Daisy-cintei, by liis throwing ni" d .\vn on llie 
.snn)<illic-.t |iart of the gra^s. 1847 Yocait Horse, iv. .'{j 
The rareless daisy-cutter, hi.twevcr plc.'isant fin llie turf, 
sliouhl . . Iic .avoided, 1867 Ki'AUr Crifitk (7rt««r (1889) 5 
J laisy-^ciilters were few in ilvwe days. 

2 . Cricket ami Base-ball. A ball so bowled or 
batlol as to skim along the surface of the ground. 

1889 ‘ Mark Twain ’ 1 atdre ui Crt. K. A rfhuriVnwAwx.) 
II. 226 I'vi; sei.1) him crttcl) a dai.sy-cntter iu hl;> If-vtli. 1891 
FAR.Mr.R Slfttig l>u f.. Jhiisy-cuf.kr, a ball whif.h Ir.'iveU 
more than half the ' pitch ’ along tlic ground without rising ; 
a ' sin-ak 

So Dai'By-outting vdl. sb. and ppl. a. 

18x7 Honf. b.Tery.duy Pk. 11. 461 Niml»le daLy-enllilig 
nags. 1837 ']'. HfMiit ')n,k /■’i/ii’-i, None of ymir bowling- 
green, tl.iisy- culling woik for us, 1875 * Skjni-.ui-ngk * 
frit. Sport.i II. 11, i. S ;{. .V'2 'I’hc .. low daisy-raitting form 
will' fi suits ihe siniioih turf of onr race-courses. 

Dait, ob-'.. form of Date. 

Dak: see D.vwK. 

Dakcr. AI.-0 daiker, dakir. [a. Ob', daercy 
da/cerCy med.I... daera : see Dickeu.] Variant of 
Djckeu, a set of ten. 

»53» Aberdeen Purgh Rer. xiii, 948 1’he d.ikir nf hidi?;. 
1597 .Skfnk Pc Perb. Sign. s.v. Perp’lai/li, 'I’cn hides niakis 
.•uiv d.viker, .and tweiilic d.'dker makis nuu last. X7S3 Mait- 
i,AM> Hist. Pldin. HI. 348 For every l.)akei’ «»f Hiftes landed 
at lA;ith 8 jietinics, 1866 RcH.a:iis Agric. 4- Priics 1. 171 
’J'ho dicker or dakcr w.-us. .a measure for hides and gloves. 

Daker, var. of Dackku. 

Daker-hexi. dial, [Connexion has Itcen sug- 
gested willi 1 .) AIK Ell 7 >.y and with Klein, dacekeren 
‘ volitarc, inotari, mobilitare, ct coniscare'^ ( Kilian). 
But no.^8uch name appears to be np})lied to the 
bird in Flandera.] Tlie Corn-crake or Land -rail. 
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1552 Elvot Cre.r, acortainu liirdc, whiche semcth 
by Aristotle to be that whii tic in some places is ctillcd 
a i taker hen. 1678 k.w lVii/n^/Uys Omith, T7o 'I’lie Rail 
or Daker-hcii. 1766 Pkn.nani /oitl. (Tyf'd/ Jl. j b. 

Whitk SelhorHi' uS/ijJ 347 A man brous'lil me a land'rail or 
tltker-hcn. 1869 LattsJaU' the corn-crake. 

Dalcoit, etc. : sec Dahjit, clc. 
i[ Dal .‘In^hJ/iiL I’orms: 7 9 dol(l, 9 
dhal, dhol;l, d.al'l. [Hindi diil split pulse:— 
Skr. dala, f. tiai lo 'I'hc ]nilsc obtainwl 

from some lejjumiiunis jdaiils, ebiefly from the 
Cnj:m, Cajanns iuduus^ extensively used as an 
.article ol I’ood in the East Indies. 

1698 I'KVt K .'lit. India ioiiYaAi their Cuming up 
out of thr W.Ttirr they bo.-low the largess of Rice J)r Doll 
inn Indian l5i'aw;, 17*7 HamiI-Ton AV:.* Wee. /T. />/./. I. x I v. 
lOt I ' .ill .iiul Kloe hoiiiji min|^br«l loyotlicr anti l»oyIi:il, make 
Kiithtrec, the ttXMinoii Kooil of the (buiilry. ^ 1866 7>».v>jr. 
/’('/. i S f Cnjanns indit ns. . In ItuUa the pnUe is called Dhal 
or I 'hol or Lhliiir, .and li;.] rank« d .as thiid in value nmon^ 
the pulses. 1883 K. M. C-'kAwronrj Mr. J.uiar.r v. Uj 
A monthful of dal to kt'cp his tvrcichcd old body alive. 

Dal: sec Haj.k, Dkai., IKilk. 

I! Dalai, Dalai^lama : see Lama. 

Dalder, obs. form of Doll a u. 

Dale' (dc'l). Forms: 1-3 dml, i -'4 dal, 3 - 
dalo ; also 3 doalo, 4 dallo, 5 dall, daile, daylle, 
6 daill. [OK. r/r/, fjen. t/ivks, dat. dv/i', jd. tfa/itj 
ilah, neuter; Com. 'J'cut. = OS. r 4 r/, OKris. 
lid I, MDn. and Dn. dal, .all nculor, OIUL, MUG. 
A//, inasc. and n., (ier. thal w., L(i. dul, dal, (loth. 
dalw., Q\,diilrm. (S>v., Da. dal ) :— O rent, dalo m, 
dalihz, of which the root-mcaiiinfr appears tti be 
* deep or low place ’ : cf. Golh. dalaj> down, dahi/a 
below. As used in MK. the native word appears 
tt» have been reirdbreed from Norse, for it ia iti 
the north that tlie word is a living geographical 
name. 

As to the final t' in Ormin’s did.', see S;u;h‘.e linnr/;iini.<t:/ii' 
l\ int Orrm. va. 'J'he furm dadi^s pi. in Aiurim KitvL' is 
ditriciilt to explain.] 

1. A valley. In the noitbern counties, the usual 
name of a river- valley between its enclosing langes 
of hills or high hand. In gcogra]>hical names, 
c.g. Clydesdale, Annandale, Jicrrowdale, /hvedtile, 
it extends from L.anarkshire to 1 lerbyshire, and even 
farther south, but as an appelhative it is more or 
less conitned to the district from Cumberland to 
yorkshire. In literary English chiefly poetical, 
.and in the phrases hill ami (idle, dale ami down. 

<•893 K, Aii.Ffna> Oros. 1. iii, pes d;dc‘; sc did se h-nt fl'>d 
ne grettc ys ?;yt to-tfeX Wicsimbcrende on adeci cynne^i 
blieniim, riaoo ’Iriti. CoU.Hont. 37 Hwile iipi'.cri tliucs 
.nnd Imili! in )>c dalcii. c i«oo Okmin Nu .skei >h.ill ilic 
.'ll! diile b«on nil bt^edd npp filledd. — ibid, 

& coude ftdd, dale Ci dun. c 1*05 l.AV. «6 134 Heocornen 
. .in ane dale a xaa$ Atur, R. sS;.', T }»fi dtalrs. .jm 

makest wcllcii nurlo sjirini<en. a 1300 Cursor M. 22532-4 
(Colt.) Al World l».'vfh cl.de and dune, .pc dais up-risc, |>e 
fells dun fall, c 1386 I'iiaitkr Sir 'J'ho/as S5 |ly dale and 
cck by dotinc. i 1440 Rr.mip, Par;\ ti2 Dale, or vale, 
railis. (111533 l.ij. Hi KNKWs I f non xxi. (n They..rv^lc by 
hyJlcs and cTtles. fdi. Discipi. C/u V. ii, § 10 

fl.illow.'iy, Carrick, ^iiddisduill, Annaiidcrdaili, witli the rent 
of the Daillis in inc West. x6si rnitLK Con. xiv. 17 'I’he 
valley of Shavch, which i.s the Kings d.de (1885 A’. / *, vale]. 
*7*7“46 fwoM.soN WJjcre, winded into Jllea^in^ 

soliludcM, K uns out the rmnbljiig dale. 1806 Ga:.t'ito..'r,S\ot. 
(cd. 2) 333 I.inlith^mi.'sh:ro . . Its surface is finely diversified 
with hill and dale.' i8ao WoKosuy Scenrry 0/ LaPes (i8aa) 
(rs 'I'hat part of these Dales which run? up far into the 
mountains. 1847 '1 'k.snv.s(i.v In Ahm, Concl,, Till over 
down and over dale All night the shining vapour .sail. 1876 
IVhitby Gloss. 50 2 Around Whitby all the valleys are 
‘dales '. .There are many smaller cl.alcs into uliich the 
larger are divided. ‘ Dccalheead ' is the upper portion of 
the vale ; ‘ Decal end ' heijig the lower part. 

c 1450 trV«. 4 /'.'.r. 19 Dan man licm tolled so^c tale . . Of 
blisses dune, of , sot wes dale, a 1340 IIa.mi'oi.k rsnlicr xxiii. 

3 Falland diiwn agayn til pe dale of synn. - J'r. Consc. 
1044 'I'wa worldes . . An cs pis dale, whar we er wonnaiid. 
a i66t F't;M.KH in Spurgeon Treas. Pav. rs.cxxi. 1 Viewing 
the deep dale of thy own unworthiness. 

1 2 . A hole in the groiiiul, a hollow, jul, gulf. 
Cf. Dell i. Obs. 

a Corpus Gloss, 274 Barairum, ditJ \Leidai diill 
ti lOOoCYdn/on's Gen. 421 On Act deope d;cl dcofol ;^cfr?;tlla|j, 
c Xiao Paltad. on Jlusb. xi. 481 Thcr tliay .siondc a dale Do 
make, and drem he hem thcrin. 1489 Caxton Faytes ^ A. 

I. XXV. 70 Dyches or daha* or euyll pathos, 

3 . alt rib. and Comb., .a-s dale furze', dale>end, 
the lower end of a dale ; dalo-head, the head of 
a dale or valley ; dalo-land, * the lower and arable 
ground of a district' rj.amicson) ; dalo-lander, 
•man, * an inhabitant of the lower ground ' (Jam.) ; 
dale-baoked a., hollow in the back (as a horse). 

1676 Loml. Ca2. No. 1078/4 Lo;U..a hrow’ii bay Nag., 
a little dale backl. 1807 Vani:oi;vi;r Ajiric, PorwH (ibij) 
950 'I'he .. dwarf or dale fur/e l^lyoniing in the auluum. 
1876 [see iense 1]. 

DalO^ (dJd). Also Sc. dail(l. [The northern 
phonetic variant of ^)olj! :-f)K. d.ii pait, portion, 
revision, allotment, dealing, dole; cf. iiorilitTn halo, 
stane - standard Kng. tvkole, stone. Ust tl esp. in 
the following senses; for others ac Dt»i.i:.J 
1. A portion or share of land ; spec, a share of a 


] common field, or portion of an iintlividcd fieltl in- 
I dicated by Iniidmarks but nut divided off. 
i c isk^t NnrMinstcr Cartnl. (107;-!) S7, j acram cl i KKlam 
i in cam)iu del West in du.is niikcl daic.s quas Kub. fii. 
j Stcph.'tui ct Sywardu.>i (quondam tcimcruiir. 1531 Vi<d, on 
: Lams ICttff. I XXX. (1638.1 53 J he grantee Miifuictn a rccuvi-ry 
! . by the name of a rent iii 1 )ale of u like sum etc. 1735 
i A’. Riding Rtx. IX. 137 All the. .cloiiieii, inclostirc.s, dales 
j and jxirccK of uirable laud invudow and pasture ground 
j ihvicio belonging. x8ao WoRusw..St('«t-rj'<>/Zfl/'i‘.yii. ( i8jj) 
4 4-4 The arable and tiie.adow land of the vales is pusse.sscd 
in ct.iinmou fields ; the several iMirtions being marked out by 
htnties, bushes, or ticcs ; which portiouM . , to thi.s day .are 
(.ailed Dales, l anc.Closs., /la 4 *llucai),au un.separalcd 
' jjortiuii uf a fielcf. .ofie.11 unmarked, or only shown by slakes 
in the licd.t;e and stoius at the corners of the dale. ‘A dale 
. of about a (luartcr of an acre on Jilack Mos.s belongs to this 
l.irm.' 

i 2 . 1 lealing ; hnving to do with ; busincsii. AV. 

( d>s. 

I c 1375 1 >.\kiioi:r Troy-t'k. 11.2831) Ciime und ly heirs licsyde 
iiu: n-iw. So j’ut I may h.d d.ale with )«;. 14^ Ai t. A udit. 
<> Jam.^ He sail hafe na dale nor ciitermethig lharwith in 
lynie to cum. 1513 Douulas AKueis xii. iv. lOi All to 3yng 
w J ill sic ane to liaue daill ( xss3 dale. |. 1535 S 1 kw a h r Cron. 

Sioi. III. j(>2 Th;it he wald get tlie 1 >e.st part of the daill, 
X593 Sc. Acts y'av. I ’f I iSi4» 54-1 The succcssiotin [troceding 
of that pirtciuiii iiiari.agc or carnali daill. 

Dale*^ (d('il). Alsu 7 dailc, tS, 9 ilail, (dill), 
[(.'orresponds in sense l to l.Ger. aiul Du. daal; 
also to F. dalle, which is also used for a condiiil-tube 
of wood or metal used in vaiious technical pro- 
cesses, Sji., Tg., It. dala, Sp. also adala. Accord- 
ing to l.ittrc dalle in I'icard is also a kitchen-sink ; 
i and (hitgr. has ‘ dalle, a sewer or pit whcrcinto the 
I washings, dishwaler.and other such ordure of houses 
i arc comtexed *. Sec Littrc and Diez.] 

I 1 . A wooden tid>e or trough for carrying off water, 
j ,'ir, from a ship's pump; a pump-dale, 
i x6ix CoiGK,, Fsct Uf sonAr, the dale of a (shipsl piiinpe, 

! whereby the water is pa-M;d ouL i 6 aj Cam. Smii u Aro- 
j mans Gram. ii. 8 'I'hc daile is a trougli wherein the water 
cloth runne ouer the Dcckcs. 1800 S. STA.Mt>ir*GK in Naval 
' Cfiron. 1 1 1 . 472 riwy pumping the water into a i>ump dill. 

; c 1850 Kudim. Naviy. (Wcalc) 139 Pnmpdalc.(, pipi s fitted 
I to the ei'.tcrn.s, to convey, .w.ater. .through tlie .Sliip's sides. 

I 2 . A'l outlet drain in the F'cn district. 

j 1851 yrtd. R. Ayric, .SW. XII. 11. 304 When those fen.s 
' Were flr^( cmiiaukcd and drained, narrow tracis, called 
■ ‘ d.il«?.s or wnshc's, were left op(.>ii to the river . . Every dis* 

1 It ii.t, with its frontage of dales, is tolerably well drained. 

; Dale: sec Dk.xl. 
j Dale 7'., northern form of Dole v. 

I Daleir, ob.,. form of I iollak. 

Dalesman (d<i'**l/nmn'. [^^dctldsman fiom 
Dale'.] A motive or inhabitant of a tlale; op. 
of the dakb of (‘umbcrland, Wcstmoibind, York- 
shire, and adjacent northern counties of England. 
1769 (Jkay yi/d. in Lat.\'< Wks. I. 257 little path. . 

J ia^wililc l(» tlie Dalc’s-mcii. 18x3 Scon Roheby \\\. ii, In 
<edes«.iaD hi.** youlh h.ad heard Each art lier w ily dale.smcn 
dared.^ 1848 Macaui.av Hist. I'.fiy. 1 . 285 Kven after the 
accession of (jeorge llic 'I hiid, the path over the fells from 
l{(.rivn%dab! to Kavciiglas was .-till a secret c arefully kept by 
the d:ilL.-.men. 

.^o DaTesfoIk, Dalespeople, Da leswoman. 

1863 Maky How'i it /'■. IhtJtur's Gri‘e.:e I. 224 Our dale-s- 
folk of M.»i;i- x886 H..1.1. C.viNK Son of Ilayar 1. ii, There 
is .1 tough bit of Toryism in the grain of these Norihcrn 
drdesfolk. 1883 I\ .A. .s in li\>rds(t>. ,y Pnddrn in 

Gd. ll'.nds, 'I'he dreary ivusies of Wry nose, which tJie 
dale;pe**plc call Wieviu-is. S89S Mks. 11 . Ward David 
6'»vV^'^’ I. V. 362 Her d.'ileswuinuii's .self-respect could pul uj) 
with bim no longer. 

Dalft^e, c)b;i. I .a. t. of I-biLVE. 

Dalianco, dalio, (d>s, IV. Dalliance, Dally. 
t Dalk Ohs. [(.)E. dale, dak, in ON. ddlkr.'] 
A pin, brooch, clasji, buckle. 

c io<» /Klpric vii. 21 Ic Tje -eah sumne gildcnno d.alc 
on fifiisum cntsuin. c tooo .lii.i uic I 'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 152 
nreon, ucl ofiafing, ucl dido, nxioo Anylodia.v. 

I 'of. ibid. 313/22 .'spin thcr, d-.dc, oftSe preon. 1483 Caih. 
Anyt, 89 A Dalfcc (i.>r .a t.ichc), Jirmaculmn, Jirmatorium, 
monilc. 1488 / Vill in R ipon Ch. A cts 286 U num (lorliferiiiiii 
cum a dalk cum ytnagine IL Mario;. 

tDalk 'v delk. Obs. cxc. dial. [?dim. of 
Dale, Dell; cf. E.Fris.(/t'/-(v small holknv, dimple, 
dim. of dole e.vcavation, hollow: see Kluge 
Xominale .Stammbild, 29.] A hole, hollow, dc- 
pre.s.sion. 

c 13x5 Gloss. W. tie Bivksv! in Wriglil / W. .'Ut coot 
IroTvrel la /ossct, a dalk in the nekke. 1340 Hamisx.k /V. 
Cause, 6441 For uU a dalk ks even Imydward pc yholke of 
be egj^e, when it ts hard, Ryghi swaes helle pine. .Vinyddtis 
pe erllie. c 14x0 1 'ailad. on Hush. iv. iicfj Or biason scrapes 
(iUit of everic. d;dkc IJcin scraiK;. CX440 /Vv////. na 
Dalke, 7 >allh. x688 K. Hoi.mr Annonry 11. 85/1 The daulk 
. . is . . the Crown, top, or head of an apple, where the blossoin 
is. (1x8*5 Fordy i'oe. F.. Anylia, Delk, a small cavity, in 
the soil, ii) the fiesh of the body, or in any surface which 
ouglil to be quite level, 

Dalk, in mining : soc Dauk. 

Dall, obs. Sc. s]x;lling of Daw v. 

DallaJBtype (d:«rla.^taii)). [f. proper name 
Dallas t' 'F y I'E. J ( Sec quot. ) 

1875 D. r. l)Af.f..\.sruv«//fr, I have. .Tierfeclisd thenKThotl 
known as Djdl.tstyiM:— a process of Pliotograpliic Engr.ivitig 
by which can be piodijccd .ts P>|iH.ks for Surface Fiiniing. . 
copic.v of \Vo(xl-cuts, Type t»r My. Matter. 1884 Attukmy 
9 Feb. 94 The pbotograpliio prKcss known as Dallastypc. 


t Dalle Obs. rare ~ b [iip]’* infantile word. 
Cf. Dai>j>I.H.] The hand. 

(-1460 Tenondey Alyst. (Sm tecs) iiS Hayllc ! pul fiuthc 
tliy dalle, 1 biyng the Imji a ballc. 
il Dalle ^ (did ;, [i 'r.; in both senses. 

it is probable llialtlic two. senses are really disliiict words; 
ill sciist;. 2, tlic F. W’ovd is the stime as l )Ai.ii-‘; in sense 1 
Haufuld sugce.sis connexion with Her. dide, board, Dual.] 

1 . A flat .^ab of stone, marble, or terra cotta, usetl 
fur flooring ; .r/ec. an ornamental or coloured slab 
for pavements in ehurches, etc. 

x8ss Kcdcsioloydst XVI. sooTlte choir, the chapels, .were 
paved with these dalles. 

2 . //. The name given (originally by French 
employes of tlie Hudson’s Hay Company) in the 
Western U.S. to rapids where the rivers are com- 
pressed into long narrow trough-like channels. . 

1884 Harper's May. Feb. 364/1 'Vhe Columbia River is 
there . .cuiTipres.scd into * dalles ’, or long, narrow, and broken 
troughs. x8go M. Townms.'io D, .V. 137 Tlie J^ct/ies of the 
Colmnbia, Oregon ; the /.>(r//t*A-oftht!Wwton.sin, Minnesota. 
Hence Dallago fl'r.], flooring with dalle.s. 

1856 Falcsiolo^ist XVII. 57 In the tlallnye the treatment 
is .irchaic. 

Daller, obs. form of Dollak. 

Dalliance (dtv’lians'. Forms: 4-5da1yauuce, 
daliauuoe, 4-7 dalianco, (5 -auna, -au8(ob 5 6 
dalyaucQ, 6 dally-, dalliaunce, 6 dalliance, 
[f. DALLy z\ + -ANt'E; prub. formed in OFr. or 
Anglol'T, though not yet recorded.] 
tl. Talk, cotifalmlat ion, converse, chat ; usually 
of a light or familiar kind, but also used of serious 
ctmversation or tli'<cussioii. Obs. 

c 1340 G(17 o. 4 0>. A'/d. 1012 purj her dere rialy.iunce of 
her derne w'ordez. ( 1440 Promp. Parv. ti2 Dalyannce, 
cpn/al'idano, colloctuio, co/lot/ninm. 1447 Hok'KMI.xm 
(R oxb.' 1C2 Marlin; fyrst met hym |(’hnst] .. And 
bacldc wyih liym a long ilalyaunce. 1496 Dives 4 Panp. 
(\V. de W.) VI. XV. 259, 1 Kedyngc & d.ilyauiice uf holy wryt 
iSc of holy iiienne.H lyiie.s. 

2 . Sjiort, play (^with a eomjianioii or companions' ; 
csp. amorous lo) ing or c:irt.s.siug, flirtation ; often, 
in bad .sense, wanton toying. 

CX3815 CiiAUCKii L. G, IK J^roT. 332(Cajnl)r. MS.) For to 
ban with 300 sum dalyauiice. c 1386 — Doctor's T. bO Al 
festc.s, reticles, and at daunce.s, Th.it ben occasioniis of 
dalinunces c X400 M aunukv, (Koxb. • xxvi. 124 j>ai schall . . 
cie and driokc .and hufc dalyannce with wymmcri. « 1553 
U0A1.L Royster D. iv. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not 1 for the nonce 
..Read his luitf.r in a wrong sense for dali.ance? 160a 
Shak.s. //am. i. iii. 50 like a piift and recklessc 

l.ibcrtinc Himselfc the iVimru-e path of dulliance treads. 
* 7»5 Foi'K Odyss. \ lit. 348 'Hie lewd dalli.ance of the qncen 
of love. i74a'FiKi.i)i.\r; f yttidreivs ni. vi, Tic, taking her 
by the hand, began a dalliance. x8ao Scott A/onast. xxiv, 
Julian ..went on with his dalliance with bis fe.'itlicred 
favourite. x86o MoTia-v AVr//cr/. ( 1S08) I. vi. 346 'J Ik*. riarl’s 
conrtsliip of Elizabeth was anything . . but a gentle dalliance, 

3 . Idle or frivolous action, trilling ; playing or 
trifling Ti-zV// a matter. 

1548 liECON of Soul Catechism ()S44) 571 In health 

nnd prosperity Satan s ass.iults seem to he I>ut trifles and 
things of dalliance. xs6x T. Nohi on Cfdvin’s /ns/. lu. xii. 

§ i NVhen they come into the sight of God. sin li dalliani.cs 
must auoide, bic.iu.sc there is . . no trifling strife ahoutc 
wordes. 16*7 F. El. //is/. Fd?//. // {i62o) 16 Divine Ju:.lla\ 
who admits no dalliance with Oath.t. 1641 Lett, in Sir J. 
'J’emple /risk Rebel/ . 11. 47 Now there is no dalli.Tnce w ith 
them; who.. declare themselves against the State. 18x4 
WoKusw. F.ieursian 1. Wks. (18881 42;.:/2 Men w hose ho-irU 
Could hold v.'iin dalliance with the misery Kven of the de.ad. 

pHK.^corr A/ex/co (1850) I. 63 He cuntinned to live in 
idle dnlli.ince. 

1 4 . ^Vaste of lime in trifling, idle delay. Obs. 

'i’hc first quot. prob. docs not belong here: sec Dklay- 

ANCK. 

U *340 Cursor Al. 26134 (Fairf.), & for-kink his hmgc 
daliaiince [Cott. clcl.-tianci'l jiat he for-draweii has his 

f i-nanrc. j X547-(&4 lUtJj.uwiN Afor. Pkilos. fPiilfr.l v. vi, 
icath deadly woundeth without dre^d or dalinncc. X590 
.Shahs. Com. I'.rr. iv. i. 59 My businessc cannot biookc this 
dalliance. 

Dallier (dte lbj). Also 6 dalier. [f. Dally 
V. + -Eli b] One who dallies : see the verb. 

1563-87 Foxk. a. 4 At, 0596) 1553/2 lo bee no dallicrs in 
Gods matters, but to be . .earnest, a 1568 Asciiam AV/m/tv/r. 

I. ( Arb.) 85 'i'he gre.ate.st makers of luue, the daylie daliers. 
i86x Gkn.'P. Tiiomj'Ron in /'•radfordAdnertiser 19 Oct. 6/1, 

‘ I will go so far*, says the dallier with evil ; and everybody 
knows where the dallier comes to. 

Dallop, var. of Doli.<)P. 

Daily (da:li\7L Forms: 4 6 daly(e, dayly(e, 
(5 dallyn), 6 dalle, dallye, 6-7 dollie, 6- dally 
[a. GF. dalier to converse, chat, pass one’s time in 
light social converse, etc. ; common in AugloFr. : 
see Glossary to Boson (cd. P. Meyer). Godef. has 
an instance of dallier trans. to ‘ chaff’.] 
fl. intr. To talk or converse lightly or idly; to 
chat. Ohs. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 699? r>y.scrs dalyc, rei.son.s craken. c 1340 
Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 1114 l)ay dronken & daylyeden, & daltcii 
vnty^tel. Ibid. 1253 To daly with derefy your daynie 
wortlez. c 1440 Promp. Parv. its Dalyyn or laXkya, fabtdor, 

( onfabulor, coUoqnor. 

2 . To act or speak sportively, make s^)ort, amuse 
fiueself ; to toy, sport, play with, esp. in the w'ay 
of amorous caresses ; to flirt, wanton. 

c 14M I*romp. Parv. ti2 Dallyn, or hallcsyn, ampkeior. 
1873 C. Harvky LitUr,hk, (Camdun) loj Did you never mo 
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a (lyc in y* niglite Dally so lonKc with y*' candle lightc. 1594 
SfiAKS. AV^. ///, I. ill. 265 Onr Aycric buildelli in Ihe Cedars 
top. And (lalliuK with the wincle. 16CZ-51 r*L;kiON Anat. Mt'I. 
11. ii. IV. 27.1 Little else.. but tod.illy with their cals. 1685 
lio.xb. Hall. VII. 473, I have a Chamber here of iny own, 
Where we may kiss and d.illy alone. 184a 1 ‘f.nnvson Day 
Drcaitt^ AVrvr'/»/iv, 'J'hechanrelior. .dalhod with his golden 
chain. 1883 K. Non. in Academy No. 577. 365/3 Leaping 
lambs and lovers dallying. 

b. 'lo ]>lay with a thin.[j or subject which one 
does not intend lo take seriously ; to cotiuct, flirt, 
esjt. with temptation and the like. 

1548 UoALL, etc, /’It asm. J'ar. I'ref. iR The auncient doc- 
loiires . . doe in c-xpiiunyiig the allegories, seme oft tymes to 
playc and dalie with it. 1637 Miliun Lvcidas 153 I-'or, so 
to intcr{>osc a little case Let our frail ihought.s d.'illy with 
false siirini.se. 164s PocKks Naamau 167 i)ally not with 
her, as Eve with the serpent. 1774 Ki.r.rt.jiLtt Diet. ^ 

Creed viii. Wks. 1795 III. 343 When we d.dly wiili teinpta* 
tion, 1780 Cowi KR Tabled. 5.^4 To dally iniiui with subjei.ls 
inc.'in and h>\v. 1853 PkKscor 1 I'hiliff //, 1. u. xiii. 2i/.» Men 
..who .. had been Ted to dally with tlie revolution in its 
infancy, .now turned coldly away. 

3. To trifle with a person or thing under tlie 
guise- of serious action; lo pl.ay with niockiiigly. 

1548 Tl.vi.t. C/iroH. 235 lUit (he Duke of fh;rgi»ync dalied 
and dissimulcd with all parties, -gevyug them falre woriles, 
*579 ("ati'ia s .Sena. Tim. 44.>/i ^Vt■ see a great 

nuiiiber y*' wold d.-illic thu.s with Cod. 1600 H01.1.A.NO /./. y 
II. x.\iii. 59 a, 'I’hon thought the people, .they were tn«K-ked 
and dallied with.-tll [eludi\. 1614 lii-. Ham. Ixendl. Trent. 
Uyf If wee feared the l,ord, durst wee dally with his name ? 
1706 AiiDisoN Rosamond m.xWt Why will you dally with my 
pain? i7«8 1 >k Koh A’cAa-'. Conrtsk. i. i. (1840' 17 Why rl.) 
you trifle and dally .so long with n thing of .such coiise* 
i]uence ? 

tb. trans. To tially out : lo trifle with, rliide. 
1548 Ham. C/inw. 146 The m.attcr w.-is wynked at, ami 
dalyed oiil. 1563 87 Eo.vri A./ir ;!/. (1684I L 173, i He would 
suffer no man. .to d.ally out [elf/derf'] lus laws without coii- 
«lign punishment. i6xz .Sna-.n J//st. (li. Hrit. ix. .vvii. 112 
Hut I-cwirt. .dallied out Edward with .sh.-W'^s of tinne faith, 

1 ill hee had effected the thing hce wont about. 1618 Uoli on 
Floras n. ii, Skill to shift a.sule Cares, and to dally out tlie 
strokes of beake-head.s, l^y y.Hrc and ready turning. 

4. intr. To spend time idly or frivoloii.dy ; to 
liui^cr, loiter; to delay. 

1538 liAi.s: '] hre l.mves 241 Xc .ire disposeil to dallyc. 
1 S 94 Wj! I ,onii; Jv’A.t h 6.>5 -.’8 'i’hc ]H)esie. .bids you doc, 
but dallie not. D(.'c .so, sweeto hent, and doe not .stray, 
For dangers grow from fond delay. 1600 Hf.vwooo 1 Fd-n'. 
//', Wks. 187.J I. Wc dallied not, but made all Imsie we 
could. 1647 K. S’rAi-vt.TON 'Juvenal xvi. 285 If, being my 
debtour, be , . .stand Dallying to pay me. x8m W. Ihmso 
Tmecb. Hall i. 6 Lest vvlnm he find mo dallying .'ilony . he 
may hurry .'dje.ad. Mai ux J hys. Ceey. .Sea xv. §651 

One vessel, .tiallying in the Doldrums for days. 

t 6 . trans. To put off or defer by trilling. In 
earlier use to dally off ; cf. dally out in 3 1». Ohs. 

iMAWtfiTGii r ne/.An.sw. i, Wks. (1851) I. 165 'I’liis is hut 
a .shift to dally off a matter which you cannot an.swer, 1589 
(Irfknk Mcnaphon (Aria) .s«-J Fates ami F<jrtuiie dallying 
a doh.full Catastrophe. x6xx .St kko ///>A (//. Hrit. jx. xxi. 

19 Tlic Connccll of Flanders . . dallied him off with many 
Excuses. nr liKve's Faust . Wks. (Htldg.) 126/1 lint 

wherefore do I dally nty revenge? 1633 T. Adams K-xp. 

2 Refer ii. 2 Neither dally this e.xccutum, iSax Clakf 

Fill, Miustr. 1 . 34 Some long, long dailicti promise to 
fulfil. ^ ] 

t d. 'J'o play or toy with ; to influence or move 
by dalliance. Ohs. 

1597 Daniki. Civ. H 'ars ii. xix. Pleas'd with vain shcwc.s, 
and dallied with delyt. xSvj-jy I''KunAM Resolves vxv. , 
-II Like a cunning Cotnfi.Mii, that dallRS the Kiifliati to | 
undo himself. 1677 Cti.i'iN llruiouol. (1867) 70 Mark 
Antony hy this nicaiis became a .slave to Cleopatra, .and so 
dallied himself into his ruin. 

7. To dally away \ to consume or spend (time) 
in dftlliancc or liv tlallyinj.;. 

168$ Roxb. Hall. V'l 1 . 473 Now when the night w.as dalli'd ! 
away. .She 'rose and left me snoring in he.d. c *765 Fm ovo 
Tartarian 7 ’. < 17E51 Qo/i 'J'hey h.ad dallied away a pari of 
the night. 1818 Sioir F, M. Terlh viii. He asked them 
wh.at they me.Tnt by didlyiiig away precious lime. 

Dallying :da.' U|iij), vbt. sb. [ iNt! L] The 
action of the verb Dally, q.v. : toying, trifling, 
etc.; dalliance. 

c 14^ Vromp. Fanf. 1 1 Dallyngc, or balsynge, amplexus. 
*545 oRiNKi.ow Combi. 53 Cardy-s dalyeng with women, 
dan.sing, .and Mit:h like. cx68o Hevk.biik-.k 1. 

470 'I’here is no dallying with Omnipotence.^ x8a8 Sonr 
J'. M. Perth xxxiii, .Spe.ak out at once. .1 am in no humour 
for dallying.^ 1889 Athenoeum i,t l)ec. 8 j6/i The plcas;mt 
enough dallying and 'daffing' of tier young pcojjlc. 

Dallying, ///. a. f-LNo--.] That dallies; 
toying, trifling, clc. : see the verb. 

1548 JIam. C/iron. 234 b, A Chanlayne mete 6)r .'■uch 
a dalyeng naslymc. 1580 Haulf Ah'. F663 A Ihiiif acr j-t 
dallying tlweiuer, Oitulator. 1658 Chasiiaw' Ddiyliis of 
A/uses Poems 89 A w.vrbling doubt Of dallying swcelnoss. 
Hence Da'l^jringly adz/. 

*55® Pack Imajie both Ch. ti. (R.>, Wh«‘r as ho doth but 
dalliengly perswadc, tliey may enforce and compel. 1563- 
87 Foxk a. a At. (1596) 1450 I What :in arrogant. .I«;y 
is this [John Bradford), that thus stoutly mid dallyinglio 
Irehouelh himselfc before the (Jueeiics CounselJ ? 1637 

Basi-vvick Litany t. 3. 

Dalmatian (dalmc'^-Jan), a. and sb. Of Dal- 
matia, the Auslrian jtrovince on the enslem lamst ■ 
of the Adriatic; wlience J/almatian doy;^ the 
spotted coach-dog, sometimes called ‘ Mualk-r 
Danish dog’. Hence jA, A native of Dalmatia ; 
a D.al)naliaii dog. 


I .,*884 Pewick Quadrupeds (cd. 8) 339 The Daim.'ttian, or 
Coach 1 )og . . has l>ccn erroneously c.dled the J )anish Dog . . 

I It is frequently kept in genteel houses, ns an elegant atten- 
i dmu on a carriage. 1893 H. 1 )ai.2Ikl Diseases of 7 )#>e-j{ed. 3) 
58 Dogs tlial travel uiuch on hard rlry roads, a.s Dalinaiiaiis 
often do. 

Dalmatic (dx'bine‘tjk\ a and sb. ['I'hc sb. 
occurs earliest, being a. K. dalmatiquc D-ilh e. in 
j l.ittrc), atl. L. dalmatha^ subst. use (sc. vestis of 
I J/almaticus ^<\l. of l.)alni:itia. (Thence L. 

1 ticCitus attired in a dalmatic.) The adj. is of later 
' adaptation from L.] 

A. adj. Htlongiug to Dalmatia, Dalmatian. 
Dalmatic rohc\ a dalmatic, or .a garment lescin- 
Iditig it ; So dalmatic vtslment. 

1604 !■'. 0. D'Acestds Hist. Indies v. xx. 384 'fheir 
linhitt: and robe wa-i a red cuitln after the i.tahiialike 
fa.shloiq with las'^t-lles l-cK'wc . .'J'liey wt re atlirt-d in a 
I ydiMiilike rolje of while wrughi wiili blacke. 1634 Sik 
, T. Hi-MtiiKj Trav. ( r6 {S' iS '1 heir lialiir, a long coat or vest 
j of while quilled (!;dlico of tlie I lalmalick soi t. x'jj’.s t.O'ul. 

I No. 'Pile King’ -i Legal .Mantle, atnl J i.iliviatic.k 

i y*^*si!iu-ni. 1804. 1;/;;. yv’/.-. II. 83.2 ‘I'he deacon, slamling, 
j in the d.ilinatio vi ^tmi ni, hears ilu'. ch.ilKe. 1838 Robt ie 
i Crrou. tj, I nt. in Ma'-kfll Mr//. Rii. (1847) 111 . 114 I hm 
1 . .Ibf Iiii|ii-ri:d Matille, or I 'aiinalic Robe, of ( loth nft lold, 

! lin'd or furred wiih Eiiniii-., is . . ilciiveied lo ihe De.m of 
j Wt- iiiiinacr, and by him pul upon the (^necn, siariding. ' 

I B. sb. An eccleskislie.ll \eslinent, with a slit on 
! each side of the skirt, ami wblc sleeves, and marked 
I with two stripes, worn in the Western Church by 
i deacons and bislio|)s on certain occasions, b. A 
j similar robe wont by kings and emperors at 
i coronation and other solemn It ies. 

I C(. JsiDOUF (bvi'. xM. ,\.vii, 9 Dahnatica veslis prirmnu in 
: I hihAfilt.-i pruvinc.ia (.oa ti c ti:\t;i tiinitM saccrdol.ilis 
j caiulida cinii cluvi-. «-\ purpiiiu. 

f X 4 as W’Y.Mtu N F r,.'//. IX. vi. ; Wyth a prest is vestment i 
I hale Wyth iwyiukil and I kthnat) k. x483C.\xriiN (irtd. 

I Ley. -tyvi d hr. hyorc w;is ctiue-rd with a clothe liann-il 
<lalmatyke. 178a J’mm sii rv ( er/ upt. Chr. II. \ ni. ij 3 ; 
Menlion is m.ule* of Dalniaiics b.'t the do.'U on.s. 1844 l.ts- : 
<;.\I{D ( ii. td! II. iv. 69 Tin*. u-.i.ud t-piscojial 

the .'iiniec. .tmm ;ind dalmatic. 1855 Itis.iwNtw; , 
Miseouii'ptiens ii, 'I he true bfisotn . . Meet fur T.ne's teg.'il | 
dalmatic. 

t Dalma'tical, iL obs. ---D.ti.M.xTitMr. 

1599 J'nYNNK .ltii//i.tdv. (itii'S) i-j The kin,;rs ikilmaiicall 
gartnente, . was erj in>otii\ 

Dalt (< 1 ^ 11 ). Aif. Also (liiult. [ad. Clael.ri'cr/Az 
in same sense.] A fostei-ebild. 

*775 .T<mN:'ON t(\.\tern /kI. Wks, X. 4S5 Wlu:n he dis. 
ini.sscs his dalt, f(*r that is the nanic for a be.li icd t hilil. 
x8«8 .S<:'>TT /. .)/. I'e/tl/ It i.s lal.se of thy father’s 

child, falsest of iny d.ault ! 

Baltic, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Dkal r*. 
Daltonian (d^llex’nian), a. and sb. [f. the 
name of John Dalton, a famous English cheinisl 
(17613-1844^ vvho was affecteil with col our- blind- 
ness ; see Dai.toMSM.] 

A, adj. RiTaling to John Dalton, or the atomic 
theory lirsl eimitci.nted by him. 

1850 DAfiu-NY Ato/n. Th. iii. (isl. *.0 108 The* Daltotnan 
method nf nutation may .still he of use, just si.n pictoii.-il ; 
rcprcsciilaltoti often comes in aid of v«;rl.'al ile--.»;riptioii. 

B. sb. A person affected witli colour-blindness. 
[First u.Nt:«l ill Vs.^daftonie//.] 

[i 8>7 P. l'BK\ost in AV.V. l.’nir/, Ju fences t-f Arts \XW'. 

32T De ccu.\ (pti j'ai cuuluinr. d’apj^ek-r rfrf A6u//>«.v. J 1841 
V.. W.vhr.MANV in Ref. J'/if. .-Is-ur. 11. 40 'J’hftv .are two 
chivses of Dalt'iniiins. 1881 'Times lo J.an. 4/:: Daliuni.ans 
«if iltc s;une nalun: |r.t.t pcrct:i\ing ivdj. ! 

Daltonism do It^miz'm). [ad. F. daltcfnismc, 1 

f. iis piec. ^ I 

1 ntriHlucerl by I’luf, Fieru- Prcvosl of Genev.a, but obje<-U*d ■ 
lo liy Eiiglisli jiniltf.ir.s on llio .ground that it .'is.sociaitd j 
a great name willi a ]ihysical defect. See W^ntinann's j 
p;ipers on * Daltoiii*,iiie ' in Me///. .Soc. Phys. de Ce/teZ'C. 
(18-13) X. 273; anil (iS.|i/; XII. 183.I 
A "name for ctdour-blindness; esf, inability to 
distingui.sli between red ami green. 

1841 E. W.AKiM.v.ss in Rep. /hit. A-uoe. ii. 40 An incom- 
plele vision of t:oIi.Mirs wliic.h h;is been I'alleil f./altc./zis///. 
1855 J Lb.xos P/'aii. .St/tdy Dis. F.ye 261 Of all the uit- 
foi lunate invention.^ of paflmlogical iioiiiciiclattirr; the w-orrl i 
Dallonism. .scciiKMo me tin* worst. 188a 23 Mar. 1 

4 ;3 'I'hls ca.st: of irinporary d;dioiiiMH for red is attributed to ! 
the faligitc ('f tlie ix titi.a for red. 

Hence DaTtonlst --- Dai/ionian sb. 

1879 H. 'f. Fi.nck in Mae/n. May. XI.I. 128/2 The 
authoritif.s la.st iiieiitioned class those only .niming the 
llaltoi lists who show .. that they catiuot physically di.s- , 
tinguisli between certain col'>ur.s. . 

Balve, obs. pa. t. of 1 iKf.vB. j 

t Da’ly, sb. Obs. Also dayly ; pi. dalioa, dalys, j 
claleys. [Derivation iiiikiioAvii.] A die, or a | 
knuckle bone used .as a die ; al.-o a cubical j)Iece i 
of aiiylhiiig, si cube. I 

Z440 Promp. Par:’, ii-.' Dayly, or plry iK. P. d.ily), j 
tessura, (.^ V. alea^deci/is, K. . 1519 IIomm.an Fufy. xsvii. ’ 
280 Mon play with iii dice: and f.liildrcii with iiij dalici ■ 
{./.strayaiis 7 el ra/is]. Cutte llii-wlle.sh itiio daleys I/i-.v4f//n.N]. 

Daly sdr^ li), a. rare. ? Obs. [f. Dalk jA* t- y.] 
Aboumiing in d.ales; of the nature of a d.alc. 

iSJt I'’ii/iM-.uu. iii. 3 Grouiides that i-. bijthe hylly 

and dalye. x6o6 J. R \yn»im>s Dotarncys I'ri/n. ini'i--.') Ci 
'J‘ho daly groiiuds in gariiienis grecne were clad, 

Daly,e, Dalyance, obs. ff. Dally, Dalld 

ANCB. 


I Dam (dtem), Forms : 4 - dam, 4-7 damme, 

I 5-6 dame, (6 dampno. 7 damn(o. damp, damb), 

I 7 -S damm. [Common 'I cut. OFris. dam^ doiHy 
\ MDii. dam{m:i Ml.G. and Du. daniy MUG. lam, 

: inod.G. damm (from LG.\ Norse thmmr (14 ^ 
15 th c.), Sw., Da. dam. The earlier exi-slence of 
the word is proved by the derivative vbs.. (iotli. 
faurditmmjan to stop up. OF. dfmmatty OFris. d^nn 
meUy MllG. temmeny OiMX.dammcn \ see Dem z'.] 

1. A b.-ink or bairier of ciirili, in.is(>nry, etc., con- 
striieled ncio.ss a stream to ob.slruct its flow and 
r:ii.se its level, so as to make it available for Inrnirig 
a mill-wheel or for other |)urposes ; a similar work 
con.slrueted to confine walcr .so ns lo form a jumd 
or reservoir, or to ]»iotcct land from being flooded. 

^ »44o/’/v»w/A Ptxrv. 113 D.tmc, or hyt* liankystK. ilaiii or 
I hc>li:iiii.k), 1530 I'aI-sok. 212/1 Damiiir. of .n m>ll, 
j fseluse. 1636 I'. II|.\v\ K iNs| ( //•■/»'( VA .s.?5 .A*- n 

1 'I’liriciii, whii h after it h;ah a long i\ iiic ln*i;n rc.-'lra^ i.cd, 
j! brcukclli the fi.ti-f*0(i damiiu's, and .. dunvut-th the fields, 
j t 1630 RlSI.iOX .S///- 7 >. T>e':'0/t (1714) U. 15-; Whuse Holi.se 
I was 1.,'tlk‘il HcnicMiitnn, now Wcatc, by Reason of certain 
! Dumps, wliii.h we call Wcai c.s, 1650 11 . JlnooKt Conse/ r. 
Health it.-inks ami Dambs. 163 * '1 i nnv.sun JZ/VA*; *a />. 
i^'.j ’Mic .sht]>y pool iibou: the d.im, I hi: pool IxNicath it 
never still. 184X Emiiin-.toM'- yZ/jt.". Ind. IL71, 5odums 
across rhcr.s, proiii'.ttc irrigation. 

b. The barrier constiucled in a stre.ain by beavers. 
1748 F. Swim Fey. Disc. N.AF. i'nss. 1 59 'J im l*lonty of 

Watt'r \v.as .owing to it.s licing kept ii|» l.'V Dams, llie work 
ofllic lif.Yvcrs; which, .had al.*^^o htiill a Hou.v.* on the side 
of this (’n ek. 1834 M Mcriuik C/aiers Ani/zf. Riz/yd. 
89 Reavers . . keep the water at .an equal lieighl, by d.ims 
j compoiccl of biiuii lii's of trees, mixed with day and .sD'iies. 

I *675 WiiiiNrv / //r- i.a/iy. xiv. 290 Riiililing a particular 
I style of shelter, as I lit: heaver il - dam, 

c. A eaiiseu ay ihroiiglt fens. 

1809 (. kauuk. Tales, l.mrfs 7r>«/7rtij', Win n next .'qqioai'tl 
a. dam, “SO call ilv place,— Where lie.s a road confined in 
iianow .space. ,011 cillier side Is Ie>el fen. 

■ 

160a M.\kston Anteni.z's Rev. v. iii, I’hc .Slates of Venice 
l.ike high-swoln IhxuU drive down (lie miuldie damines of 
pent nllegcance. 164a Kihjiks Xaawan >i 28 To keep up 
llu: li.'uninc of their owm: lOiist ieiices fioin lire.-ikiiig in upon 
them. ^117x1 Ki;n Jlytzinoiheo I’oel. Wks. 1721 III. i.sfS 
J hou down ilu: .sensual D.nm dost throw, Which made me 
stagnate here below. 

2. 'J'hc bridy of walcr conliiied by a dam or 
einbankmeiil, (Now loe.al, Yorkshire, etc.) 

( i«5 A’. .A Hit. P. f.k 31.- pyslryuande slrc:inr/. .In on 

ilasehamle dam, (h > ne/ nu: oUer. a 1340 llAMfoLK Psalter 
5' Nj pe d.iin i f waters l.c’/o^r.v at/uaru/zA 1391 St fbv Car- 
bfAr/j' lYorks. Arrh.col. Sou) 1 . 4 Imlentuia . .di* .Slagno 
voc.'ito lu Damme RSelby Dainl. 14.. Xom. in Wi. 
Wiilckrr 7 36/;*t3 Nee staziy^nutzi, u danie, < 1530 Re/z/edy of 
J.cf’e ,\.\xv, Wcr..Ali walcr ynke in ilamine nr in flood. 
i6ai sx Ri KioN .Aziat. Mel. tn. iv. i. i 642 As n daminr i f 
w.ntoi' siopi in om: place breaks out into another. < 1869 
Gat I V N /inter s Nalla/nshire i.n. 186 wn/i’, .Several of tin; 
smalli t il.nns at Crook’s Moor (Slu llieldJ were tilled up in 
1839. .’J’hc large dams um* still made use ofliy the company. 
iWi Shtplield iilflss.y Daniy a piece of wider impounded by 
(i.-imming up a stream. 1892 \.v.s\'/.s\:m Austf alian ll'ord 
19 />azn(n[i t oiintry), ;i pond for watering cattle, .made 
by throwing up .1 bank aeroi^s a liollow 01 little gully. 

b. In sinillj of Scotlajid, the dream of water froin 
a weir or j'ond, which drives a mill ; a mill-race ; 
lail-daniy a tail-race. ('I'hc dam in sicnsc i is 
a ‘cauld’.) 

y. A flat land from which water is drained off and 
excluded, toenl. 

1629 .X/teztry;,;zibo\h 1 -j It lyeth as it w'oro in a ^^yr•e, 
liauiiig i:>n ibe one .side a small ino'ire or damp. x8oo in 
G. C. Davies jXrr/olk Hz 0, ids xv (1884) 117 ’I’aiiie and 
ineadowed flats, berc called danis, between Yarmouth .'did 
Norwich, prodin iiig turf, peat, fur/e, fl,*ig and .sedge. 

4. a. Miniui;. A partition of boaids, masonry, 
etc. in a mine to kecji out water, fire, or gas. b. 
.Smeltini^. :Seeqiiol. iSSi.'i c. J’loati/tipdam\ i-(«) 

— (.'amkl 2; ybj ‘a caisson usnl instead of gales 

for a dry-dock ’ (Smyth .Sailor's IFord bh). 

1706 t.ozzd. (ia-z. No. 4V62.'.; A iMacliine, tciined .i Float- 
ing- Damm. whereby he is cfipable of l arrying Rargi s. .over 
..Shallow.s. i88x k.WMoNo (»’/u.v4-., /Am/, .the wall 

of refractory imderial, f-ji iniiig the front of the fore lifarih 
i.'f a blast fiirii.ice. ft is Iniili 011 tJie inside of a snppoiling 
iron plate idam-plate). 

5. Comb.y as dam dike ndj. ; dam-hcad (.SV.:, 
a w'eir or caubl on a river for diverting the water 
into ji mill race ; dam-plato, dam- 8 tone {see (juot 
and sense 4 b-; i’dam ahed (.S'e.), ‘a portion of 
land bordering im .a dam * ( Jam. ). See also CovFKU- 
i/A-M, Mij.ldam. 

1540 .Si. Alts J/ts. rnKi4) 37 'Mic dene of Logy, dium; 
and d.oiisched thaiof, and thair pcrtiiieiitis. ^ 1760 Wawk 
in Phzl. Tra/is. 1 . 1 1 , y f,o< ks and chim-licuds might liC r.iisc 1 
. .by the help of fur/c. 1776 Aham Smihi IF. A', tv. v. t 
II. 86 As much water mu.st run over the dam-head ns it 
then; vMCs no dam at all. 1820 Scoi 1 Afotutsf. v, A .strong 
nc.-iroi riamhead, rimniiig acros.s the river- x88i Ravmom* 
Mininy C.liwt., Daz/i-plate, the plate upon the dam slotic 01 
front :»tono of the boiioin of a bl;i.st fni'ijace. 

Dam (dcom J, sb.'^ Forms : 3 - dam, 4-7 damme. 

6 dambe, 6-7 damm. [A variant of Dame, mIh 
written from i 4 lh c. damme y retaining the .slunl 
sound vj V.a\ oiigiimlly used in all the sciibes, 
but from about the 16th c. cUflVrcntiated.J 
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DAMAGEMENT 


tl. ^ Dami:. Oils. 

1197 K. (KutUi iiyy.' Dam Maud J»e Muitiincr. 

tl 1300 Cftfsor M, 231:2 'Coll.) McIcIm?, loth, ami d.mi .*;arr:i. 
1340 Hamiolk yv. Const. Dam fuUuiie. .lurm^s aliont 
ay hir wliele. <:i38a Wyci.ik Vrt f. /.//«/. vi. 67/'r 'I’lic oldc 
chatcryiJi;*^ d.ammc. f 1430 Hymns I’/rj;. 3 MiUz.; pou 
dciniicst damme. 

2 . A female parent (of animals, now usiually of 
iluadniptfl'i). (.'orrelativc to j/V<?. 

*3ao I'icc Damk 8 b). 1466 M\ S/. A Ibans E iv n, A fawne 

sowkyuK on his dam. >5213 Hml>. § 68 A sandy 

eoltc. . ncyiluT lyke --syrt; nor d.'uninc. x6o7 Toi'Ski.i. l'onr~j. 
A'.vriVi (167O 363 i he duckling', the firs! Jay lean] swim in 
ih« water witli his dam. 1665 IliKmii Miavyr. 216, I have 
observed the youn^ one$ of soinc .Spiders have almost kept 
the same proportion to their Darn. 1697 Duvukn 
lu /oy. I. 32 So Kids and Whelps their Sires amt l!)ains 
express. 1774 OoLOSM. Nat. t/isi. (1776) HI. 23 Calves., 
t.iken (rom the dam in a savage state. iS^MoifiK tJrif. 
/iV/iA‘ (1841 1 I. 30: Ami wht n the dam fndiin] leaves her 
•JsK'- *870 Uryant ftiait I. V. 16a Two youtrg lions, 
ni.iuri>hed by their dam. 

f b. l*hr. The devil atul his dam ; the danrs 
dam, ap[died opjtrohrioiLsly to a woman. Obs. 

<393 Eanoi.. I'l. C. xxi. •/*84 Kys vn raganiuflyn and 
n-dio me alle Jtc barres, 'That l.»ellal py ljtl-.syre beot with 
|»y damtne. i«8 ISalk 7 '///v /.rt.fvs 1070 The deny II or 
hys dam. Smak-S. /.Va'. iv. iii. 51 Ant, It is 

the diuell. .S. Dro. Nay, she is wiasc, .she is the diuels 
dam. 1707 y SiiAtrN.s tr. (Jm'r'fJi) s Cow. ICJis. 3,0 

.Such . . fiaymgs .arc a Dist.redil 10 your .self. As for In- 
stance., the Devil .and his Dam. >783 Ain.sworih J.at. 
Dili. 11, t'rhent'Jica, a great witch, a devii'ii dam. 

3 . = Mother (hnman) : usually in fontcmpl. 

a 1547 Si UK CY //cwi/./iv. .J77 Ne (loddessc Wiis ihy dam 
(ma; tihi Diz-a Joanns], i6o6 Chouc, Cttame, He. (18811 65 
His D.nd .1 Tinker, and his 1 >.im a Tit. t6ii Shaks, // int. 
7 ‘. II. iii. 94 This Ih-al U none of mine. .Hence whli it, ;infl 
(n.;eiher with the I^ani, Commit them to the lire. i8ox 
W« iiA o'iT Pinilari '/ cays ifr .^'w. Wks. la V. 53 iVnd .said, 
that ( Jeorge allowed his dam L’ut ihiriy {>ounds ,1 year. 

4 . //^^ 

1 1540 /’-■/<**. T. in 'riiynne Aniwtittr'. App. i. 80 As wc 
be taught of the chnir.hc our dam. 1594 llAitN'i iKi.n Aj/. 
.sV/t///. 11. liv, Igiioi mice, .the Damrne of Krrotir. x6ai 51 
Hi.'KioN Anat, d/«'A lu. iv. i. ii. f.jP, 'J'hat high Priest of 
J^imic, the dam of tlial ni!>n.strous mid .siipeistitious hrcetl. 
x^ K. Kii'I.ino i^arniik.r. I'aluuU led. e) 8<.» Wli.at dam 
of lam I S hrought ihee I'oi th to jc.st . . with Death ? 

6. Comb. 

1605 Syi.\ i:sTiiR Du Jitxrlas 11. iii. iv. Caftnius 1237 Dam- 
Murdering Vipers, .Mdii-'ieis iu'liuinane. i6aa IS.tVs //V, m. 
936 .\s the carefull Dam-bird [love.sj her uufcatliured brood. 

Dam, Cliiully Se. Forms : 6 dammo, 7 
dame, y dam, [.a. F. dame lady (T)am-, Daml), 
Uk* name of each jiioce in the jeu dc dames or 
draughts, csp. of the crowned pieces which can 
move forw'ards or backwards ; in Ger. dame {da men- 
spiid, damspie! draughts), Du. dam {damspel 
draughts) : cf. Dambjiod.J 
Kach of the picce.s in the game of draughts or 
checkers [obs .) ; //. the game itself. 

.App. in early limes a j»iet e, pawn, or ‘man’ in variou.s 
games. Dawe is given by (.'otgi.avc 1611 as ‘also, a man at 
Tabhi.s or Diaughis and danh'i is die n.ime of Drauglils 
in Ualicliiis; I lmio 1558 has Ilal. * danur, nu-.n to pl.ay at 
tables or clies.-e witli 

1580 Mom YHANij Treas. Dr. To/tji, Le jm </«■.« MeroUt's, 
the playe of damme.s. [On ok. * Le Jeu diS merdUs, ihc 
hoyish game calhfl Mcriil.s, or liue.pcniiic Morris ; played 
here mo<>t Lominonly with stonc.s, but in France with 
pawiu.s, or men imide uf jiurpose, ami tcanned Merelles.’l 
1653 Uriii'hahi Rabelais 94 (Jam.) Tliore he played at the 
Daine.s or diaii>:hi.s. 18x4 Saxon tjr Cad I, 5 j ' jaiji.i After 
playing Iwa or ihicc games at the •lam-. i8a0 Wkiisii k, 
Pant . . 3. a crowiuifl man in the gaimj of dr.-iiiijits. 1870 
K A.MS.\Y Rotuin. vi. ud. is) 246 Dam-, wme the pieces with 
whicli die game of diviuglits w.is pl.iycd. 

t Dam, sby, damp. Ohs. Al.so 6 damo. [u. 
DF. dam. (.also dan^ damp, dant, in nom. dan.^, 
tlaJiz) L. dominm lord, used in OF. .as a feudal 
title (ranking between comic and bar.in '., but com- 
monly prtTixeil to the name of a person by w.ay of 
honour.] Loid; .as a prefix - Sir, Master. Cl. 
Dan. 

I 1300 Ilnyeltik 2468 He knew, pc .swike daiii, Eiicrildel 
god was liiiii gtaiu. c xyj^ Lay Polks iM.S. J.h' 

18 I )am Icreiny r>anc lorcnii, Saynle. leruinc] was 

hi.s name, x^ liurv ICills (C'amdeiP 108 Jhamc John 
IJarkyng, pyiauncer of the inonasierij in IJury. 

m^6 Chau lift Nuns Pr. Prol. a6 (Hail) Wherfor '?ir 
monk, damp INi ius by ijour n.iiiic. <- 1489 Caxton .SV 7;.’»t'.r 
of A \- man ix. 199 riiey iiir.t w yth d.mip Painbaull, the free 
knyght. Ibid, i.v. 201 Damp bysslmp, ye be welcoiii. Ibid. 
.vv'i. ( 6 :i 'Damp vmperour*, .cayd ihennc the duke iiaynies. I 

Dam (dotm . 7\ * Forms : 6-7 damme, (damn, 

7 dambe , 7 -8 damm, 6- dam. [f. Damj^.*; 
taking the idacc of the etymological Djim, OK. 
d{tnman, found in early ME. .and existing dialects.] 

1. tram. To furnish with a dam ; to obstruct or 
eonlinc (.a stream, or water) by me.ans of a dam. 
Usually with up ; also (rarely) w ith hack, out, etc. 

1563 W. Fui.kh Afi'U:ors(i(,^o‘ 57 Veils that h;ive beene 
daiiniicd up. 1650 Ik Hakkis Parhars Iron A^f 106 He 
had dammed up the Rivers. 1697 I-Utvoi.N ! />:;. Past, m. 
171 Now d.im the Iiiirhes and tin- I'lomls rt;-,ir:iin. 1830 
hVI'.Ll. ’sud I ’isit t.t, s. I It 233 I'hi: .Mississippi f’oi iMS Iniig 
bars of swind, which frc*iiu;ntiy unite with some part of the 
coast, so as to darn out the .sea and form lagoons. 1867 
Pakkmam JesmisN. Awer. xxi. (1875' 314 The b«<. vers h.ad 
duinuied a brook and formed a pond. 


2. tram/, and Ji^. To stoj) up, block, obstruct ; 
to sluit ui>, coiifme : a. things material. 

<553 I’mi-snii U* Cx/rtius vii. iv. 132 'J'he sand in the 
pl.uiies is blowen together, .wherby the nccu.stomcd wayc.s 
be damned. 1S90 ( iKyiiNi:: Neot-r too tale (if>oii) 9 *.j Ilatiiiig 
the Oueii the hotter wdthiu for that ir w.2s tlamd v]). 1603 
F1.OK10 Montaiyue i. xxiv. (1632) 61 Lamps damincd with 
ton much oyle. 165a Waijkwoktii Ir. Sa/utimrls Civ. Wars 
3ji Don Hernande. .dammed up nil (hu doors hut 
one. 1794 S01.MVAN Diitv Nat. I. 347 Wlicn a ridge of 
niountatiis thus d.ains the cloud, 
b. things immaterial. 

158s ntiMLiiY Mint. Atatroucs iii. 261 \(nth.ankfnlncsse . . 
dammeth vp the fountaiiic of thy godlie ivif-rcie. 1638 
Sa\’1)|.rson t-2 Sirtn. 52 * He doth also danilje vp the mercy 
of (j’od by his contempt. 1875 M* T^akkn Serm. .Ser. it. iv. 
(i6 IlLs love |isJ too divine lor u.s to dam it kick, a 1876 
t’i. r>.\w.si>.\ imprtK'ors 0/ Sh-tks , They duinineil up all 
human energy into twocHaniud.-: — the chapel and the .shop, 

t Dam, r*.- Obs. rare. [f. D.\M jh.-] To give 
birth to (young) : saiil of animals. 

<577 tk GfM.«-.K JlfrcsbatRs Husb. 111. (1586) 139 Such 
[lambs] a.s are afterwarde daiiime'.!, arc feeble and wcake. 

Dam, obs. form of Damn. 

Damacene, -yne, obs. ff. damascene. Damson. 
Damage (daL‘‘m«-d,:{),.rA Forms: a. 4 - dam- 
<tgo ; 5 *'>S dammage, (6 daxnpnago, 6 7 dam- 
iiago, 7 danuidge'. 0. 4-7 dommage, 5-7 
domnso. [a. OF. dama^tie (( ith c. in Litlre), also 
diw/a^v, dau/mti^e, dema^v, since 15 II 1 c. dommaye 
- OSp. domajie, f. OK. i/rt///, damage, prejudice, 
loss ( =- 1 * 1 *. //'j///, It. damto loss), ad. L. damnum 
loss, hurl, dam.age h -aoe. Cf. Dr. damnat}^c and 
Tt. dannatko on I.,, type '^damndticum. The Ml'k 
form domajibe, dommage is after later Frcijch ; 
diim{p Atagc after mcdl..]. 

1 . l.oss or detriment c:iuscd by hurt or injury 
.affecting estate, condition, or circumstances, arth. 

ft. [xxga ibunoN r. v. § i Kn de.spii et damage dc iioiis 
ct dc nii.stcr pocplc.] X300 A'. Alis. 959 The .scourafyt, and 
the damage, Fcol on h«om of Cartage. CX386 Chahckm 
Pars. ■/’, 1P3R3 A.S moche to oiire d.Atj.agc as to cure profit. 
<535 CovKHD.b.E Aftytv i.K. 25 '1‘liough lie waiinc the whole 
wmlde and luseth hiniscifor runneth in daiuniagc of himself. 
1609 Skkne Reg, MaJ. S9 The d.amnagc and skaiths, 
ipihilks he lies susteined be the defender, s.all be la.vcd. 
i6n flim.E Dan. vi. 2 That., the king should hauc no 
damage. X778 C. Jones IlovtCs Oawys lmf>r. 21 Von could 
receive no Damage by playing the King the third Round. 
1851 H cssrv Papal r<nvcr ‘\\. 86 The. corrupting by hribe.s 
of the late i-egats. .to the dmiiage of S. J’eler. 1877 J. I>. 
CiiAMiHCiis DA'. Worship 141 Thc.se .. Anthems have been 
w holly omiitcd, to our great damage. 

p. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xiv. 43 [It] torueth contrarye to 
them tS: to their dommage. 15^ Fi.shek Wks. (1876) 193 
'flic great doiu.agewhichc wc .sufl'rc by the ah.stncc of many 
of them, a i6ia Donne lUn^aiftro? (16.14) t»4 If a pnb- 
lique profit rccompence my private Donuigc. 

2. Injury, harm; esp. jihysiail injury to a thing, 
such .as iinjmirs its value or ii-scfiilncss. 

<-■ 1374 CiiAL'CfcR tWth I. V. 2 S kou h.ast wrpen for be 
dain.'igc fed. 1560 dommage 1 of )»i rcnouiic |>at is appaiied, 
1430 I.VPG. citron. I roy 1. vi, He was cno>nled with an 
oyntmeiit <.)n his kwly that kept Jiim from d.aiiiage. /• 1440 
I'rowp. PartK 113 Damage, or harine, dampuuw, 1377 Ir. 
liullinger's Dcctutes liilrod.. He. ..suffered ail the damages 
of the body. 1637 tiiLLi si'ir. Eng. Pop. Corew. ii. ix. 50 
His .an.swere briiigetli great damnage to his owme cause. 
1639 r. OK (»K.\v Cowpl. florscin. 9 l.esl in foling, the cull 
receive dom.agc. 1719 Dk Fi»k (>//w (1858,1 353 She was 
leaky, and had damage in her lu»Id. 1869 Hook Lives Alps. 
II. ii. 94 To repair the ilam.ige done to the monastery, 
b. (with rjr nml //.) A loss, an ii\jur)'. 

1470-85 Mai.ory .Arihur i. xv, Kyng l.«»lt made grctu 
dooi for his dwiiiin.igis K hi& fdawes. 1577 87 Hoi.i.v.S(ii:o 
Scot. Ckrou. ifiS The daiii.ag*;.s & skatTies commiited by 
llieeiivs ami robln-Ts. 1593 ^ • W.vtjson /'ears 0/ Eando x.viv. 
I'oeiux (Arb.^ i‘/» Tkii I.. brought fiiut: beauty to so fowh^ 
a dom.age. x6oo J. Tokv tr. Lfu's Ayn'i a it. s.*} 'J hey paid 
Ibc saiti owners for all daminage.s committed. 1771 t Ini.nsM. 
/list, P.Mff, I. 7<9 Repairing the d.amagcs which the king- 
dom had susmined by war- 

T 3. a. A dismlvaiitagc, inconvenience, trouble, 
b. A matter fur regret, a misfortune, ‘.a jiily *. 

a. ISA Ptirth. tie P. R, \i. i. I TolJpni. M.S.), Ago 
hab with him iiiaiiy daiiiagis. X637 R. IIi .Mi nki Y ir. .(V. 
Ambrose i. 15 'Fhey hold profit to consist in the goods 
serukar, wee reckon these for daniin.ige.-. X7SX J )k Fok 
Col. 7 >i!f.Xr (18401 33 'i'isan unspc.ikable damage to him for 

w. 'int i*f his nif'iiey. 

b. ,4 x385 t.'ii.M ci-.ft L.G, W. yjZ Cleopatra, And of his 
«l< |l» it w.’is ful giel damage, (-'x^t^ Caxio.n lUani bardyn 

x. vii. 74 It were tl-Jiiiage vf sU'.hc .a lady . . sholde pery-v.slie. 

* 1524 -Afccif ft/A’A/vA'r in ilakliiyl I'ov. fl. i. K4 Sir Franci.s 

de Freiiol/. .it was great dainni.agc of his death, for he was 
.a wort hy man. x6it .Siikcton ( ’///j . 1 , i. iv. 2 5 'Fhc Damage 
i.s. .that 1 have no money here about me. 

4. Law. (Now always in //.) The value, 
estimated in moricy, of something lust or withheld ; 
ihc sum id money cLaimetl or adjudged to be paid 
in coinpens.ation for loss or injury sustained. 

[1430 Act 8 I/rn. VI, c. 9 Le pl4:ynrif recovera scs 
damages an trcl.Ie ver.s le di-fendaiit. xm8 Stahkky Eng- 
land w.xi. i9«>'i‘hc{)arLycoiidemMyd. .scholucucrbeawardyd 
to i>ay coi.ty.s and al other danunage enmyng to hys 
aduersary by the reson of the viiiusl sute niid vexatyon. ] 
< 54»"3 Aet 34-3 Heu, VIII, c. 27 S36 Actions personall. 
wliereof ilic dr:ttc, and doinage aiuountcth to ilie Miinmc of 
frniitie shillingcs. ^ 1548 Hall Chron. 31 For recovci^ng of 
d:uria<<;s for ii)itirie.s to them wrongfully done. x63i*‘a Star 
Chatob. Cases (Cuniden) 16H He shall tnerefure pay soo*‘ to 
the King and aoo'> Dammagc to M' Deane ami make recu^- j 


niiion of his fault and wrong. X767 I’t.ai kstone Cowm. II. 
438 When the jury has fusscssed his damages. 1858 I.n. Si. 
I,r.ON.\uns Ilantiy Uk. Prop. Law ii. 5 An action .. for the 
recovery of damages for hrcncli of contract. 

5 . slang. Cost, expense. 

1755 Connoisseur No, 68 F 10 ‘There’, says he, ‘there’s 
your dam.age— thirteen and two-ijcnce.' i8xs livKON Wks, 
(1832) 11 . 179, I must pay the damage, and wilt thunk 
YOU to tell me the amount of ilic engraving. x85s Mrs. 
.St<»wk Unde Tom's xiv, What's the damage, as thcyimy 
in Kentucky . . whai'.s to be paid out for thi.s business ? x^M 
DitiKCN.s Lett. 1 , 409 I '.xcellent stowage for the whole family 
..Damage for the w'hole, seven hundred francs a month. 

ICrroncoiisly for Dangku. 

1484 Ptuwpton Corr, (Camden) 13 Now you bee utterly 
out uf*his danimagc. 

Damage, v. Forms : see the sb. [a. OF. 
damagier, -er, domager, f. damage : sec prcc. sb.] 

1 . Dans, 'I’o do or cause damage to; to hurt, 
harm, iiijuie; now commonly to injure (a thing) 
so .as to lessen or destroy its value. 

13.. [sec Damac.ing ? VV. 1477 Earl KivRRSiCiaxton) 

Divtcs 106 A l.ing in his kyii.^doiiie may lie doiumagcd and 
hurle,and spoci.ally byfyucthiiiges. l548iiAi.i.r//r/i».i t55«.<) 
24 The F'nglish studied all the waius possible to d.amiiiHge 
their enemies : some shot ai rowes, some last stones. 1594 
SiiAKS. Rkh. Ill, IV. ii. k> 'I'o stop all hopes, who.se growth 
may d.ammage tiie. a 1674 Clakenhon Hist. Reh. III. 459 
(K.) ric . . gave him :i bruadsidc, wiiU w^hich he . . damaged 
the .shin. X794 Nklison in Nicolas Pis/. I. 492 Not any 
notice having hecii taken . . of my eye heine damaged. 
ii 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 130 He missed no oppor- 
tunity of thwarting .and damaging the (ioveriiment. 1893 
I Law Times' Rep. LXVIT. 251/1 The Merchant Prince.. 
rati into and damaged the Catalonia. 

2 , intr. To suffer dam.ngo nr injury, rare. 

i8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 37 Her Sunday clothes might 
damage with the dew. 

Damageable (dtx^’mt d3;M.i'l), a. For form:A cf. 
Damage sh . ; .also 5 dommegeablo, 6 domniagi* 
able, doniAgablo, 6-7 damaguble. [a. OF. 
damagyAahle, dom-, causing or bringing damage, 
f. damagier : see i>rec. and -aw.E.] 
fl. t.’.ausing loss or injury; hurtful, injurious. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. (i8(Vji Cj, 'Hie tunges of advo- 
cates .aiul men of lawc ben perilous K donnnegeahlc. 1570 
DiiE Math. I'rocf, 45 Neitlier by worde, detde, or thought, 
. .(lum:igeable, or iniuriims to you. 1604 Dek in Heariic 
Collect. 3 Nov. 1705, 'Fbat. .most grievous ;iml dammage- 
ablt! .Scl.'iiinder. 1636 K. Dac;kk.s tr. iI//rt///Vir’</r Disc, Livy 
1 . 166 M.any faults, .doiiunageabic to that tyrannic. 1674 
Cind. Tongue xii. (1684) 164 Iminodesl talk, .damagable 
and infectious to the innocence of our neighbors. 1796 
Hi'kke Regie. PeaecK. Wks. likjv IV. 437 before it is clearly 
known whether the innovation lie d.aiua.gealjle or not, the 
judge is compelenl to issue a proliibition to innovate until 
iho point can be dclermined. 

2 . L.iablc to he damaged. 

*755 Mao-ms Insurances \l. 373 If Goods easily damage- 
able be in a Ship. x88z J. F. Kkank .Six Mouths in Mrua/i 
vii. i8j Much destruction, .to all damageable property, 
IJcncc i* Da niageably tuiv., injuriously. 

1660 Hkxuam, Komnurlick .. Danimagcably, or with 
Molestation. ' 

t Damage-cleere. law. Oh.^. [nd. Anglo- 
I'r. diumi^e Hers for damage tks Hers, in med.L. 
damna ekrieorum ‘ clerks* costs’.] 

A fee formerly jiaitl in the courts of (Jommon 
J'lcas, King’s Bench, and lixchoqucr, in cases where 
damages were recovered: abolished in 1665. 

X665 hlAHVELL Corr. xlviii. Wks. iB7'/-3 II. j8j There are 
sevcr.al other Dills in hand ; as . . the taking away of Damagd 
cleere. ( 

Damaged (da^'med^d),///. a. [f. DAMACt; V, 
f -ED I.] That has suffered damage ; injured {esp^ 
idiysic.ally). 

X77X Smoi.i.f.it Humph. Cl. 10 July an. 1768, Clinker.. 
iiiisi;rcwcd the ciatii.aged iron. X89X Daily News 23 June 
5^3 If any sovereign or half-sovereign is more th.m^ three 
grains WIow the standard weight, il .shall be considered 
a damaged coin. 

Damage-feasant, laiu. Also 7 -feasaunt, 

-lai.sant, 7-8-fcaimt. [OK. damage, fesant, K. dam- 
mage faisant, doing damage, causing loss.] 

Said of a stranger’s beasts, etc., found trcspa.S9ing 
on a man’s ground without his leave, and there 
doing him (latnagc, as by feeding or otherwise. 
(Properly adj.phr . ; also used os jfA) 
i6ai R. Dolton Sint, treh igi (33 Hen. VIII), In any 
n'plegiarc or secimd deliverance for rentc.H, custumes, 
services nr for damages feasaunt or other rent or rents. 1681 
CiiciHAM .Angler's Vade-m, xl. S 18 If I leave my Angle- 
rod behind iii another’s ground he may take it Damage 
Feasant. *714 Scrooils Courisdeet (cd. 3) 73 Any Tiling 
distrained for l>ainrtge.feas.ant cannot lie distrained for 
Rent. X768 Di.ackstone Comm. iii. i. III. 6. Z887 Edin. 
Rest, Jan. 77 The riKhl of distraining animals trespassing 
and as we now say * damage-feasant ’. 

t Da'magefnl, a, Ohs. [f. Damage sh, + *FUL.] 
Injurious, hurtful. 

c 1449 Pecock RePr, 11, viii. r8a It were ful unprofitable 
and dam.Tgeful to :ille Cristeiie. 1611 SrKKti Hist. Gi, Brit. 
IX. xiii. 117 His w.arre in Ircl.and was more dninmagefull. 
1645 T. Coleman Hopts Deferred 15 These purposes of 
mischlefc are either issulesse, or damagefull, or dangerous. 

Damagement (davmkl^ment). ran. [a. 
OK. damagement, f. damagier to Damage.] The 
action of damaging, or liict of being damaged. 

1^3 J. JiAviKS Mkrocosmos Wks. (1S76) 44 (D.) Tho more 
vs'd they ip 1 (;asurc.s] are excessiuely, The more’* the eoule 
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and bodie’s domagement. x88« Pall Mall G. w May s/i If I 
war has .any raison d*etfv at all, that inusl lie in the eflective ! 
daii^emant of your enemy. 

t Damagfeons, a. Ohs. For forms cf. Damage I 
sh . ; also 5 damegeous, 6 dammagioua, -iua | 
[a. OF. damageuSf -g/ouSt -joSf I. daniase : wa | 
Damage sh. and -oiis.] Fraught with damage, 
hurtful, injurious ; causing loss or disadvaut.ige. 

c 1386 Chauckh Pars. T. f 364 Wh.in pat nicyiicc is 
felonous and d.'imagcous to |>e peplc. 1474 Caxton Chrsxe 
xn. VI. (z86o) Hit] b, What synne is fowler than this synne. . 
ne more tlominageous. 1477 Kami. Rivkrs (Caxtoii.! Dicics 
48 I.akking of thy lore is to vs a damegeons thing.^ i6ki 
C oTOR. .s.v. I’intairrSf Fearefull or dommageous aci'idents. 
1637 Hrywoou KoyaJl Shifi 39 All the rauenous and daiii* 
mageous beasts to be destroyed through his land. 

Damaginff (da.*‘med 2 iij), vhl. .^h. [-INO 1] 
The action oilhe verb Damage, q. v. 

*3. . Chiltik. yesMS 1344 f^f hu Hones he made 

a semblingtic biforc h(.om withonte dumai'ingue. xs <50 
GHArron Chron. II. 93 The French king. .in daminagyng 
of king Richard, laj’de siege to the Castcll of Auhcvyle. 

Da'maging, ppl- o. [-ing That damages ; 
causing damage or injury, injurious, hurtful. 

x856K.MKK.(iOM Traits. Wks. (lIuhiDll. toi The 
modes of initiation are more damaging than cusluni-honse 
oaih.s. 1885 Athenxton 5 Sept. -^99/2 JTlic _ hedgehog’s] 
moral chaiarter. .is the f.iibji:ct of damaging criticism. 

J ltMice Da’inaifliiffly adv.f hiirlfully. 

X854 Kivro Pih/o Ulustr. (11567) VI 11 . .1^7 The stroke is 
nsimlly. .inllictcd damagingly to the mouth, with the lu-f] of 
a shoe. tWA Dailv Ntivsy Sept., Mr. M'Carlhy thinks 
the defence unass.'iil.'ible. To us it appears very easily and 
vrrydamagiiigly assailable. 

Daxnaisdlo, ohs. form of Damsel. 

Damalic (datii».''lik), damolic (dam^i'lik), a. 
C/icm. [f. Gr. &t/iaAir, SafiaKvf heifer + 10. The 
second form is perh. short ftxr liamal-olic^ In 
damalic or damolic acid, an acid (C 7 11 ^, 0 ) dis- 
covered by Stiideler in cow.s’ urine. lienee 
Ba*niolate [-atr 4 ], a salt of damolic acid. 
Damaln’rio [Uric] acid, an acid (CJIirt akin 
to claiTiulic, and of the same origin ; its salts are 
Damalu’ratea. 

x8s8 'I ’iji'oiciiUM Urine 343 Hainnluric acid produces I 
.a precipitate in a .soluiiuu ofli.asic arct.ne of lead. x863-7a 
Watts DUt. Citcin. II. 301 ]>amaluric and Damolic acids, 
two volal ile acids said to exist in cows* and horses' urine, 
1879 //</</. VI. 541 'I’lic filtered .vdiitioti deposit^!, first 
cryst.Tls of harittni damolate, then the damalurate. 

II Daman (diC-mun). [From the Arabic name 
Jjly-il daman isroTl, sheep or lamb of Israel.] 

'File Syrian rock-badger or ‘cony’ of Scripture 
{//pax Syriaens) ; the name i.s al.so extended to 
Ihe species found at theCnpe (//. Capensis). 

1738 T. SiiAW Tra7>. Parh. Lc7‘ant. { /i 'I hc D.^man 
IsriH'l is an Animal likfwi'=c (T iMonni J.ihame., though 
t:i>intiiot> in otlier pl.accs of this 0 )uniry..We have .. pro. 
sumptive Proof that this Creature is the Sapli.in of the 
Scriptures, 1790 Pufcr. 'Trni\ I. x. 241, 1 wont ashoiv. 
hero iCnpo. M.^homet] and simt a small .iniinal among llio 
rocks, callcil I'fain.'in Israel or Israel's T.amh; 1 do not 
ku»)w wliy, for it has no rcseinhkince to the sheep kind. 
1815 OoKK tr. Blumcubmh's Man, Nat, Hist. iv. The 
Dajnan, C.'.'ipc llyrax. 183$ Kiwnv /Ai/c A' I^fst. Anitu. 

11 . xxiv. 407 The skin, .is nearly naked, e.v(:cpt in the case 
of the swine, the d.'imnn, the mammoth and some others. 

Damar: see Dammar. 

Damas, obs. form of Damark. 

Damascene (d^emasrn), a. and sh. Also 4 
damyssone, -assene, 4-7 damasene, 6-y dama- 
scon, -sine : see also Uam.son. [ad, L. Dama- 
sc?n-us, Gr. AafiaaKrjWs of Damascus. Cf. Gor. 
dama.rccn.] A, 

1 . Of or pertaining to the city of Damascus. 

[^1386 CiiAUCFR T. 17 T.OO Adam in the feeld of 

Uaiuyssene [—in at,^r/j Danias/inii] With godilcs owene 
fyngcr wroght was lie. j X543 Traih.i«>s / /iru’-v Chir/trc- 
VI. i. riIo.s.s., Another kynde |of viscuni] is called TXamasix iie, i 
and commeth from Dainasco. x6n Cotom. .s.v. P.nnas, 
Untie de Damas, oyle Ikamnstreiie. 1875 .Scmivkm k 
. Lect. Text N. Test. 17 Ahotit the ninth century, a rtmj'h. 
brown, unsightly p.iper, made of lotton r.igs, and some- 
times c.aiicd Damascene from the place where it was 
invented, crept gradunlty into use. 

2 . Of or pertaining to damask (fabrics), or to 
the art of d.-iniascening metal ; as damastene worl:. 

X541 Ord. 33 ffen. I ' in in Nicholh; /liUtSiJi. Crd. 117'/?) 

9 1. flue Diaper, in Djunasone worke. 15J0 in y///»7/.r«v/ 

91 Oct. (1871) 520 3, 4 dam-asecne hunons were cut off my 
lord’s gown in the jirivy-chamher. 1883 C. C. Pkhkins /Ar/. 
Sculft, TOO (Stanford) Tho dain.-iscene work and the fr’li.iii.'il 
ornaments . . challenge conipari.son with hron/es of .any 
period. 

3. Damaacffte plum : see Damhon i c. 

B. sh. 1. A ii.ative of Damascus. 

X38a Wvci.iK 2 Cor. xi. ja D»c cite of D-imasconys. 

2 . Dam.ascene work ; formerly aixplied lo damask. 

X48X-90 Iloimrd I/onsc/t. Pks. (R'j.\h.) dSa For hrynging 

of dainyscns from Coh'hc.sler. X553 iti Rogers A^^r/r. /jr 
Prices III. 489/3 f Damascene. dell.s {ti 3/,]. 1844 Mtxh. Mai;. 

XL. 349 The damascene which appears iiix)n the surface c<f 
steel is very various. 1873 Dixox Tsro Osteens 1. v. 1. ■.!33 
A Spanish silversmith copied aralK.sques .-ind damn.scenes. 

3 . Sec DaMBON. 

DamaSCdllO (dremSs/’n), V, Also 9 -ino. [f. 
prec. adj. ; cf. Damaskeen v.] trans. a. To orna- 
ment (metal-wwk, tsp. steel; with designs incised in 


the surface and filled in with gohl or silver, b. T o 
ornament (steel) with a watered pattern, as iji 
Dninascus blades. 

.. l.sec Da.maskki:n v.]. 1848 Lviivin Harold iii. 

ii. His arms were daniriscciied with silver. 1880 t>a(. 

No. 130a. 461 Swortls beautifully danucsceiied in gold, 
e. transf. and 

1878 /i.r. I ///;*//•/' 9 Mar. v’83/1 Tlicsc csscnti.al clcmcntH.. 
me (kim.isconcd upon a grouiKl t»f really good M«My. 
1891 Cl. MfiKi iuiii One of our Con-j, xix, M. Fidariquc 
dam.-iscencs his shmpest Muife. 

Damascened '..djemasrnd', ppl. a. [f. prec. 
F *Er>.] Of slccl and other metal-work : a. 
Inlaid with ornnmnilat designs, gold or silver ; b. 
Having the watered ])attern of dark lines ehat ac- 
terislic of Damascus blmle.s. 

i86a J. •.■.iJAsr C’/z/A ,>/ C;ni>-d H, The c.-nl’s cuiniss was 
of Milan steel, lUagniA'rtmlly dain.i5:(:t;iit.-d. 1888 A fltrnxtnn 
T7 Mar. 34.^/3 Swords, .with spiciulid damasccncil hilts. 

C. transf. 

1879 Kuii.uy Stud. Rocks xi. i?i The 

author su-^^ests this t*'nn as a convrnUnt one by which !;» 
dcscribo the strin.line sliowii in sonic obsiilians, in which 
streaks or threads of glass arc fdiiUiitL-d in a o>nfiiscd 
manner, which somewhat re.-emblcs tlic markings on 
Damascus sword-bladcs, tir the dama-.r'cnin.^ on giin I'.irrels. 

Damascener (dn-niasrno.i). [f. .as prec. t 
-ER.] One who dam.asccrirs mt tal. 

x8ss tr. Labtiric s Arts Mid. Aj^is x. 361 The datmu;- 
i;cner .and the golilsinith. 1883 flayers d/.zv. June .s7/'i 
T)ama.sccner.s..and gun-makers arc Mohainnitdan. 

^ Damascening (ti.Tmas/*niij), tM. sh. [-tno i.] 
'Phe action of the vb. D vm arcexe; al -o thede.slgn 
or figured surface so producetl. 

x86o Comdt. Ma^. No. 3. 971 D« lightful arabesques and 
damascenings. i8^ Itiiutwoon hid. Art I. 163 Dumas* 
celling is the art of encrusting one metal with another . . in 
the form of wire, whii.h by undercutting and liammering is 
thoroughly tncorpor.-itcd with the met.-il which it is iiilcn.U-d 
to ornumeiil. 

Damascus {damnf.KkpsV Formerly also in 
the Jtal. form Damaaco. [U. Jlamasitts, (ir. 
Aa/irto'xoy, from Semitic: cf. Ileb. Ihim- 

ifiescif, Arab. (JA-oA nimnslui. Dimeshif, llienco 
Ileb. pTOT (f meseq or d' mesheq, liaiisl. ‘silken’ 
in Amos iii. 12 (^Kev. V, .] An ancient city. Uic 
capital of Ctele-Syria, lamous for its si eel .and 
its silk falxriea. Often used attrib., as J\vnas, as 
(si. e quot. 1875 , etc. ; ;dson/W. * Danmseus 
steel, etc. 

Dnnmsiifs ironl a (:onibinali«*n of jtiirer, of iron and 
steel weldeil logelher and rolled out, in imitation of the 
steel <»f D.nii.iscns. Ihttno'.cnsdroist ; see qu<g. 

a *6*5 Fi.ktciikr TJdfr I'ro. v. i, A Mil.m hilt, and 
aJkimascu blade. 1665 .Sir 'P. Ili Km itr />./:•. (if.77) j jo 
A Swor<l iK»t so hooked as the. Damasco. I7a7--5i 
t;i-.KS (jv/., /W/ZfUt /z.e.vAv /. . ifMi.irkablc lor il.i esiz ljent 
Icnipcr. 1830 Mae. XIV'. 31 Pv filing seinirir- 

cnl:tr giDoves into boih sides of the blade, and again 
Mitiiei.iing it to the liannner, a beaulifnl n»M*.t slr.qied 
Damascus is olitalned. 1846 Cui i.nkk .Sc. (innnct y 
n-j On e\aun!iali<'n of. real Damasni*; harrels. 1874 
Kmcmt Diet. .Ui'tk. ‘-.v. l.hitnasLUs iron, fhe fineness of 
tin* .Dniii.'iscns deiietiils upon the number ami ihn:knf;s.s of 
the alternations (wf iron ami ‘ttelj. Ibid., />ama.stns f 7 risf, 
a kind «»f gnn-barrcl made, tjf a rilibttn of DiUii.a-:ciis-iron 
coiled arouml a mandrel ami wckled. 

t Damases'i -ys6, -gs 6 [A eor- 

rtiption or abbreviation of damasene Damron : cf. 
f'lst qiiol. there.] r>\>is<iN. 

14.. '/'. of RrrclJonno iikv» (Tliointon MS.) Whare frwlc 
was grow;indc gret plenlec 'Flic date and als the damasi-.n 
[71. rr. dainese, daiiiyM-). ?<'i 475 S'fayr lave Df'erc 36 
'I'hc date, alMi the flamysc fc//vi- lar«d-(i'*;J. 

Daniasin, obs. form of Damron. 

+ DftmaiSillB, <t. Oh. — Damarckne. Dama” 
sine rose ; - damask rose. 

1607 Torsi 1 1, Toiir-f. Tc.tvfs d 43-> Herbs which 
smi II swill like iim-.k : as.. tin: damasine-ni;-e. 

Damask (d;x'ma*tk ', .d>. ami a. ^■orTns: 4 7 
I damnako, -aso, .p damask; also 5 daraoskc!. 

I 5-6 damniask(o, 7 dainasqiis, -ast ; .SV. 5 6 
I dammas, -os, -ys, G doinas, 7 duinaH, -es. 

1 [Prob. originally a. An*;loFr. * Damasc =■- It. J.hi- 
I masco, I .. Damasrus proiier name of the city ; I .iltre 
i aixl U.itzfcld Itave an OF. Pamus of i4tli c., 

I whence the Se. loinis above. 'J'he l'*rench tf xt of 
Mandeville (Ko.xb. Club) eh. xiv. has J^amaue.^ 

I. 'I* 1 . The city of Damascus. Oh. 
cx*5of#V;/. R.r. 7^1 At d.una'-ke is flriildc stede, 
(Jiier ahr.'iin is liigiring dede. 1377 LxNia.. P. PI. J 5 . xv. | 
486 .So many pn dales . . Of Na/aivlh, of Nynyue, of Ni:p- 
t.'ilim, anil damaske. « t485 l>ii:by Myst. (iL.fcv) 11. yA \ 
Thornw all d.iminask and hba. 1539 Im-entorirs 49 (jam.) I 
Tapi slryis.- Item, vi pec*? of ihe r.ictic of Damiiiys. 

2 . attrib. — NIatle at or brought from Damascus, 
as damask blade, stvord, etc. (sec 7 lie-low) ; damask 
cloth, silk (see 3 and 6 bclow;i ; also Uie following : 
t DamaHk plum, pruno ^ Damron, Obs. 

1543 Tka III-: RON Vif^dsCltirntff. 268 b/r i.Slanford) Take 
of reysoiiH. .of danii^ke prunes. 16x6 Sckfu ft M.vbkm. 
Country Panne 303 I.):ini.'i*-ke Plums .. are i>f three, sorts, 
ibc black, reil, aiid violet coliuir. X664 Kvli.yn Kal. finrt. 
(17291 210 Plums. .D.'itiiaso, Denny idattia.se. 

t Damask powder, Va toilet-powder scented with | 
damask roses. Ohs. 


ri540 fcf. Damask rose below |. 1634 .Mihork MS. in 
Sinipkinsuii tCashinxti'as Ixviii, For 4 h of iianiahke powder 
f;T tiooddy Webb. 'X637 Hi.vw«oi.i Royail Kiuy;\\. VN'ks. 
i:J74 VI. 70 Now farewell luiii powder, I nlu^t change thee 
into 1 )iima>kqK)wdftr. 

Damask roao, a .species or variety «Sf rose, sup- 
posed to have been originally brought from Da- 
mascus. 

Apparently, originally the Rosa j>-dlica vnr. damasccfia, 
a till] .shrub with scmi-iloulile pink or light-red narcly white! 
fl'iwi IS, tnltivatcd in the Ka.st for attar of ro^es ; hut this 
underwent many changes under cultiv.it ion in the Wo.st, and 
the name h.xs been very vaiionsly apjilied by English authors. 
Acconling to Millcr(i7C8'the monthly rose, stri/nd monthly, 
mid York-ofid. Lancaster, were snppos<-d to be varieties of 
the IkiiiKLsk {Osc. .According to I'liickirjer and ll.anbury, 
Thannaiographia,\\\<i, nanu: is now ajiplied at Mitcham to 
a \ariiTy of A’, gallua with vi y dcep-tuli>nrcil flower.s. 

r X540 A* iY7/r in I'/raty's Anat. iiBiibiAiip. 224 Putt therto 
lialf an viicc of f> no jionlilrc of rudde dainnm.ske rosy.s. 1378 

I. YTK Djdoens \ \ i. (>.s.t W« fal them in English, Ro.sc.-h of 
Prouiiice, and Ibim.Tske Ruses, /bid. 654 Ihe lloWfis..he 

Mieitlu r reiidf nor white, hut of a mi.vt odour lM.lwi\l red 
and white, almost cm nation colour, xj®* Hakluyt Memo- 
randa in I 'ey, II. i. j'-5 'J'he Daina.sku rose lliroiight in] by 
J>iH;ti)ur J.iiiaker, King Hetiiy the seuenth and King 

II. nry the eights Phy.sician. 1646 J. Mali. Teems 45 
Damast roses yet unbluwn. Z744 C. T/ien.f son's Tras'. 

III. 13 R*'sc.V\'att;r made of the Diirnask Roses which goiw 
liere plentifully. 1869 Hoi.k Tk. al.'nt Roses xi, ’I he 
Damask [rose] with its few rich velvet y-criiiison jictals, 
is a Tiii’inory, and that in all. 

DairitiNk violet -- Damk’s Vuu.et. (In Gcr. 

/damastbliwic.) 

1578 l.YiK tr. Dodot-ns 153 In Englldi P.mmske viidel.s, 
Dame.-; violets or (iillofers. 1597 l Ii.r.moji-. llcrbatl ti. 
cxvi. 377 Dames Violrts is r.iliej..iii Kngli.sh D.imaske 
Violets I etc.]. xB6t I’uAiT Pl.noer. Plants 1 . 15.1. 
t Damask water, rose-water dl.^^tilleil from Da- 
mask rtysos. Ohs. 

[1306 N. UK 'I’lMiPwirK in . 4 /*. 7 /,ic.o/. 7 >v//. XIV\ -.yi Item 
i pro rniii.H ro-..aia ile 1 tamascu.] 15x9 Pour Plements in I la/l. 
j V 1 . 4 1 'With ilaiiuisk water made .so w'ell,'lhat all 

I the liuuse llit reof shall smell, As it wen: paradise. 11555 
i T>ei a Ics 7 ’i\ The Capitayiie .spiinkeled the Kyngz '; 
with ij.'imasl’e wati;r. x6ii (!oii;r. s.v, llamas, Pan de 
Damas, Damaske, or sweet, water (rlislilled from all sorts 
uf oib iriferoUS heaibs*. 

ir. ;\s .*1 name tif substances originally pioduct <1 
at 1 )ama.- eiis. 

3 , A tich .Ki Ik fabric woven with elaborate designs 
ami ligtiivs, oltcu of a v.iriety of colours. 

Also applied to fignrni m.aterial.s of silk and wnrd, silk and 
collun, or vvorstrd or rotton only, used for iiirnitiin:- 
covering, curtain-., etc. ‘True damasks are wholly of silk, 
Imt the liTin is now apidied to any falnic of wool, liiiini, oi 
cotton, Woven in the ni:imier of the first (l■•lm.T^ks ' < ISeck, 
Dra/rrslKiL). 

<.'X43o l.vixj. .S'Ao /i' of Thebes tit. vi, ('loilit-s of V( hn:i. 

I >.im.i-,ke ami of goMe. 1473 P,i.\/ea/ l., ft. No. yi';, 1 1 1 - m 
A iie.we vi '.tmeiit off whyght damaske fllor a (lt:kyne. 153* -3 
A<t 24 Her. I'll/, c. 14 No man, vndc.r the saide 
i .fall s. .shall, .weare any salen, datnaskc, sille, i.lminblet, 
or lallaia. 1577 tr, I'nliinji^ers J^eiades n. x. 239 A linnun 
or wolleii gatmeni doeth m; well cotter and become the 
bodie, as dmnaslies and veliicts. X689 Lond. Cai, No, 
2427/4» 3 Pieces of Crimson Mi.sscn.a Damasks, of a large 
Flowe.r, commonly used for Peds, aiid Hnnging.s of RiK>m:!, 
<•17x0 C. F'iknm s />/fr/;yi i 883 i:»yo All ye bed :ind hanging:; 
an: of fine ilainaskc iniide of worsted. lyasDKFoK 
round /f'loV./ (i.\'.io) 21 A quantity of Chimi damasks, and 
other wrought silks. 1841 IJisinioH' U otdhn Mannf. II. 
415 The ilt aw-loi.iin is now used to a very considerable 
exienl in weaving carpels ami hgitred damasks. 

b. A twilled linen fabric richly figuretl in the 
weaving with designs which show up by opposite 
leflexioiLS of light from the surface ; used chiclly 
for table- linen. 

154a in Rogers Aip^ie. Prices HI. 487/3 Damask (linpcr 
I yd., .-f's, 1624 //’///in Ripou Ch. Acts 364 One* suiit; of 

d.unaskc. .for his tahlf. 1^6 j. F. Merchants Wore-ho. 

1 3 D.'inuy.k-.is a v(.ry fun: .sort of .. I.inni-n, and is 
wr- night into .scv-.-ral sorts of fine Ini.igi.-ry, and Figiiii-.:;. .it 
is for few nsi-s i xccpi for 'F.ihlr I dmicn. 1759 (dot dsm. T>ee 
No. 3 I Iv lof'Ici il at. the tablet. loth, ;ind pr.ii-.i.'d the frguiv 
of llio ilam.-isk. 1877 Mk.s. Fokkk.si'i-r hliynoit J. *23 Th« 
triiili? is laid, .d.ama .k, pl:'.ti.‘, gla:;s, is perfect. 

4 . a. Stet I rnanufnetiiriTl at DamaseuB ; also steel 
or a coinbinalion of iron and slctl exhil'iiing a 
sliniharv.ai legated sinfar-c : more fully z/h/z/zm/' j/tv/. 
b. 'file wavy p.atft'iii on the surface of Dam-iscns 
slcel, or « f irt>n and sled welded together and cor- 
roded with weak acid. 

1603 K.vor i.iiS Hist. Tnt^ks (162?) *297 Two knives nf 
d.imaskn, with hafts ofjasiicr. 1844 Aleck. At ay. XI.. 342 
All slc'i. 1 which f'xhiliiis a .surfa« « figurvd with dark lines, 
is r.illed damask. x874^ K nimit 7 ^/ 1 7 , A/r./t. Dnmttsk- 
steet, :i laminated incial of pure iron arul sleel, of ficculiai 
• jiiality, prnrluccd by careful heating, lahorinus forging, 
ilouliling, and twisting. 1881 Ttacksu. May. May .sO? 
'Ihe i.iu'ii'Us proiliict mllcd d;tHKisk-st.eel |iv>sKus.ses both 
edge and ehasliciiy, rind ill the great E.vteni swords owe. 
to it their c»;lehiity._ Ibid, 568 He made some swords 
which would U:ml till the point touched the hilt, and 
wliich Would td-o cut through an inm Vi.ar. .the same two 
faculvles have never been conjoined in any oilier steel than 
tl.amask. 

x8i8 Farahav A’r^, /\V.r. xvi. (i.-:-.*i>) 5-9 The dainank itself 
is nicrclyan exhibition of crystnllisaiiim. x8m Aleek. Afay. 
XL. 3A9 Common Ktcel aequircs no visible damask by 
gradual refrigeration. 

6 . TliJ colour of the tlamosk rose : esp, as seen in 
the iacc of a woman. 
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e6oo Shaks. a. m. v, taj Thei-e w.i.i a pretty 

rrdncNse in his lip . . ‘tvv;i.s inst the ilitTcienre Jlciwixt the 
constant rt:d :in<l I)aina-ke. 1607 -- (>/'. 11. i. 

»3v. The Wiirte of While and Dainaj'kc in Tht ir nicely 
Kawiir:«l C Ir-cIv's. 1600 Kmuiax /'.lisf ii. .wvi, Her 
tlam.iskc Ute, now in |»ur<v.t white. l8so Kiiats 

Lawi.i I. Ill' She. .liliisliM a live vlamask. 

III. atfrih. and adj, fr«>in senses unilcr II. Hut 
early cxami'les of damask cloth, Hade, clc., mt an 
literally ‘ ol Dninasens and so bclon^j to 2 above. 

6. Made of damask (silk or cloth) ; furnished 
with damask. 

c 1489 Caxton rianihaydyn xix. ^ 61 A fayre whyte 

coueryni’ of tl.-tmaske clollie. 1609 H. Jonson Sit, H 'otunn 
111. i, A T)amnsk t.iblc doth, cu''t ine eii;liUM'n pound. t(S8a 
I'cstty ‘Surtees) 340 One fair d.amask linen dntli and 
a<1.’iniu'<k napkin. I7« Mk.s. Dei.wy l.t /. to Afys. Peuvs 
ly Nov., I,ady Anson bcg.an the la.'.t hall in a green (hainask 
s.afk. 1814 //■/.«/. Utiri>.'0.v/ori{ II. !.‘6i The dress of the 
Ch.'inccllor is of hladc dam.ask silk. 18*^3 Tknnyson A ittiPy 
Court ao A damask n.apkin wrought with horse and houmh 

7 . Made of Damascus sled ; haviiiij the fine 
temper and watered s^iirface of Dam a sms alcel. 

ri6ir Cmacmas flituf v. 63 IJy him his damask nirets 
lri»Tfn >roiiriAM| hung. 163a J. Hayvv.vku tr. th'nutti's 
Fromettit 78 'I'he line Adgc uf’his duina.<«ke hl.ule. i8ao 
F,^R^n.^v A »/. A’tx xvi. K*?iy) yi) The vv<v“tx . . retains . . a 
damask surface when forgeil, polished, and acted upon hy 
dilute acid. 

8. Of the colour of the d.amask ro.se ; blu.sh* 
coloured. 

.^iiAK.s, A. A. A. V. ii. a//» Faire Ladies . . Dismaski, 
their daniasko. sweet commixture shi.nvne. i6of - y’:f»i7. 
iV'. 11. iv. 115 .She nciR-r told her lone, Ihii let tcnce.ihiu'iit 
like a wortne i' th hudde Feeihs on lur d.am.aske cheeke. 
1843 I'ksiNvkos /hty PttUTf/r IVol., While, droaming «m 
your (l.amavk cheek, ’J’hc dewy^ sisler-cyrlids lay. 1861 
ali<s. H. Wooij AVri/ Lynne xvi. Her pretty r.hcck.i were 
d.-una>k with her niind’.s cxcllcinent. 

t 9. -- Dam.xskku .1 iV.i iiii.sprinO. 
ilSdS Hkkkick /fe.s/t v., Country Li/e 42 (MS. version, cij. 
Had. p. .t ;7) 'I'he damaske r. datii.iski] nieddowes, and 
the t ra vvlin^slreaiues. 

IV. 10 . Comk, .IS dawask- coated, -coloured, 
-j'WiVAvf ppl. adjs. ; damask-ivise mlv, ; tdania.sk 
branch, a lijjurfd p.iltcrn like thnt of dninnsk or 
(lain.'isk-work ; so f damask-branehed //A a . ; 
damask carpet (see (jtiot.) ; dan)a.sk loom, a 
loom for weaving figured fabrics ; damask steel 
(see 4) ; damask-stitch (see qiiot.) ; damask- 
work, the veiniiig on D.imascus*bl.id(‘s; incised 
ornamentation inhiid with gold or silver. 

1634 J^EACfiA.M Gcntl k'.tcrc, t. .\Iv. .jf* Di.'ipering . . (in 
“Ihim.'i'.ke branches, and such like ..it ».hielly scrveih lo 
Counterfeit do.ith oftiold, Silver, * 1 l.-imaskhranr.ht, Velvel, 
Clianilet, ^c., with whnt hranch, and in what ra.-%hion you 
list. 1874 Knic.ht Pit t. MirU-, P<nn,uk catfet , .a v.iricty 
of Ciirpct re.semhling the Kidderminster in the iixhIo of 
Wf.-tving, blit exp‘>sing the warp instead of the wefl. 1606 
r)i',^KKii.V<7/..V//.'4-in.(.\rli.i25 riii; Mnm ii-k-ci.i.'iio.d (.'itiizen. 
n 1631 Oravios Xca/t'-i Floihf, J ^dainask-eoloni'd dove 
. . His sundry colour'd feathers. z86i W. F Coi t ii;k His*, 
F.M}C. Lit. 113 A magniticent .array of s.iiin and 'dam.ask- 
gowned priests. 1846 APCt'i.i.oi H Aic Pr/t. Lifnp're(iH^-,4} 

I, 708 The ^dain.isk loom is capable i-f producing any figure, 
however fouiplicittf'd. 1883 Caci i kii.o & fiAw .\Ki> ./bVA 
Xeetilt'^uork, ^ Pamask. stitch. A name given ro S.Min Stitch 
when worked U[>oii a linen f.iuudation. 1580 Jloi.t.vnAND 
V’/r.rjf L'rCHi h Toni^, Tnillcr tyuchiuc those a fa l^anias- 
tyuine, to cut some thing ‘‘d.imaske. wise. i6rx Cotur., 
Pamasquincr. . tn flourish, c.anic, or iiigr.aiie 1 jaiiia:-k»?-wise. 
1598 Fi Pamaschino, ’'d.iinaske workii vpon bl.-nics. 
1830 'ri'.NNYhON A’o."//. Arab. AV.r. iii, All. .The .sloping of 
the inooti'Iit sward Was damask work, and deep inlay Of 
braided bhxims unmown. 

Damask (djc-mask), V. [f. prcc. sb. Hy Mil- 
ton an«l I'liincas Fltdchcr s-trcs.scd dama'skl\ \ 

1 . traits. To \vt;ave with richly -figured designs. 
[1599, eto. sec Oa.maskeij i.] 1706 Pmi.i-irs h;d. Kersey, 

Pmua&k or thrniayyuiue . . to imprint the Figures of Flowers 
cn Silk, nr Stuff. 1755 Joh.vst.n, Pa/n/uk, 1. to form flowers 
upon stijlTs. 

2. -• D.x.m.v.schne z/. 

1585 r. Wasiiisgton’ tr. Xichetay's Coy. 'J'urkic K. n. 
v.vi. 5.'i4 h, A faire hascii of C».‘pptr damasked. 1653 II. 
CV-r.Avtr. Pinto's Coy. i.;9 Armed with. l’.iiti-.an.sdani.«ski.il 
with gold and .silver. 1673 K.w 'journ. Lojo C. (i7.3£») II. 
354 They damask th.clr cymtters with a hkwish colour. 
1877 W. JosRs /' ingcr-rinjfC A. 247 'I'he wooden sides were 
plated with gold, and daina.skcd with gold wire. 

3 . iransf. andyf<;r To ornament w ith or as with 
a variegated pattern or design ; to diaper. 

x6io fi. Fi.eichf.w Christ's Cict., There pinks eblazed 
wide And damaskt all the earth. 1633 P. Fm;iciip:r /’ftr/A* 
fsL XII. i, Where variou.s flowers damask the fragrant .seat. 
1667 Mit.ton IV. 3;j4 As they sat roeliiie On the soft 

downie I'.mk damaskt with flours. 1744 Shknsionk .SV»wjr, 

‘ iy rr desert /'tains ' 5 Tho' my path were damask’d o’er With 
brant i* s e’er so fine. 1873 t.>. W. Hoi.mes Poet Ih cah/, 
i. (i3r>i) 34 Fair piciuies damasked on a vapor’s fold. 

4 . T'o make rtd or blush-colourtd like a damask- 
rose. 

Mrs. M.vrsii fleathside Farm I. 58 Cathie’s peach- 
like check was dai»i.ai.ke-<l by heat arttl laughter. 

5 . I'o deface or destroy, by stamping or marking 
with lines and figures. 

1673 in Stationer^ Re(r.*i\’my, Order of nishopof Loiulon 
to damask ‘ The l .< vi.athari '. 1878 Ibid.. Order of Hishop of 
I .ondon to damask Seditious books seized at Frances Smitir.s, 
and to burn in the Company’s garden ndjoinit)g|their Hali 
the books not flit for damasking. 1706 Pmi.up.'s ed. Kersey', 
Pamask or D ant asq nine, to stamp rude draughts on waste 1 


j Pape r, etc, *709 Act. 8 Ann c. «f Such offender or offenders 
1 .shall forfeit .such Book or Books . . to tho proprietor or pro- 
; priotors uf the Copy thereof, w’ho .shall forthwith dam.’isk 
! and make wast Paper of them. 184$ Campbku. Chancctlors 
J 1/3561 I. 23 The ceremony of breaking or ‘ dam.'xsking ' of 
i the old Creat Seal consists in the .Sovereign giving it a gentle 
• blow with a hammer, after which it is supposed to he broken, 

I and has lost all its virtue. 

16. T b w arm (wine) : see quot. 1 706. slang. 

1699 B. F.. Piet. Cant. Cray, Damask the Ciargt^ Put 
jir«.a>tcd Orange .slasht smoking hut in it. 1706 PitiLurs 
(ed. Keixcy), To Pantask I Cine, is to worm it a lillle, in 
I'rdcr to take off the cd^e of the Cold and make it inantlp.. 
1778 Ct;MBKKi..\Nn in UoAtsmith's ICks. (1S81) 1 . lor Wilt 
I have it steep'd in Alpine snows, ()r damask’d .it .Silenu.s' 
nose '/ 

Damasked (tla.-ma.skt', ///. a. [f. pmc.] 

1 . Of silk, fine linen, anti otaer fabrics ; Woven 
wdth lichly-figiired tlcsigns. 

*Sp 9 Miotri.KToM Mkrt^Cynicon iii. Wks. rifl86) \ I II. 124 
Sittmg at talilc...Ml covered with damask ’il napery. 1607 
Ttu-siii-L Four-f. /f£V»A7jf(i67;p 2* *6 The oulw .iiil appear.inc.e 
of the Miid skfn is like to a dutiia.-^kt garment. z866 Patl 
.Mall G. 24 Oct. 4 'Hie exports in damasked silk. 

2. Of Steel or other melal ; == Damasc kned. 

ci6tt Chamiax ///Will. 345 His sword he took, .ind 

fasten'd il. All daimek’d, undvmeath his arm. 1631 Wke\ r.K 
Am. Fun. Mon. jos The out side w'as. .d.ima.skcd ami 
eniho;.sv‘d with wiies of gold. 1830 Farai»ay A.r/. Jtes. xvi. 
(iSsti'SO It is ccitainly true tiiat a tlaiiiasked surfa' e in.iy 
l*e produLcil ]>y welding together wires of iron and .steel. 
1833 n.viifi.AGE Fcon. .Manu/. xviii. cd. 3) 167 Barrels of 
duuble harrel guns, twisted and daiiiasked. 

3. /rails/. Variegated; tliajKred. 

1648 Karl of Wkstmco. Of /a Rtum { 187^ 88 The Crimson 
streaks hclace the rXimaskt West. 1855 Kinclktov Cirgil 
I. 360 Blooming he the gate^ with damasked wreath.s. 

4 . 1 Living the hue of the daina.sk rose. 

ri6oo .SiiAKS. .S/w/»/. C.XVX. I hatte si-enc RoseS dnm.i.skt, red 
and white, Pmt no such Roses sc^ I in her cheekes. x6.. 
WoTTOM Farctoeli to Canities, Beauty, th’ eye’s idi.>l, [is) 
hut a d.im.a.sk'd .skin. X653 Bkni.owe Theobh. lit. xxviii, 

I .So Roses d.ini.i.skt rolv?, pr.inkt with greefl rn>hon.s, sents. 

! 5 . I'Tirnishetl or hung with damask, 

j x86f Our linglish Home 1^4 'I'he damasked chaml>ers. 

t Daxnaakee'i&f *kin, u. and sb. obs. Also 
6 -en, -yno. [a. K. damasquin, -ine damascene, 
atl. It. damaschiuoy f. Damasco, Damascus.] 

A. adj. ■=■ D.xm.ahcenk a. 

iSSx in Slrype F.ccL Mem. IL ii. ix.319 Under a baron, 
no man to wear . . any cinhroidcry of gold or silver, or 
damasken work or gohlsmitlis work, x^S T. Washikgion 
tr, btjiholays Coy. Turkic it. .xxiii. 62 b, Vessels of gold 
. . faiic paint e<i .alter the D.iniaskin fashii)ii. j 

B. sb. A Damascus blade. 

.Shi.ti; Tu'oConini. ii. Cc j .a (.St.'mford), A Scimitar 
hcndiiig lyke vnto a falelium, he wa.s a righle d.amaskyne. 
1635 PeRi.HAS Pilgrims I. i\. i. f ?. 346 A Damaskeen, or 
Tuikish Sword, richly garnKhctl with .Siliicr atid < Jilt. (:’t645 
lIowKi L Lett.Ckas. I (tysjf 134 No old Toledo Blade.s, or 
ri.ima-kins. 

Damaskeen (d:vmdsk/‘n), v . in 6 -kane, 6 - 7 
-kino, S t) -quine, -keen. [ti. V. da/na.s'f/umer, f. 
damasquin adj. : sec prec.] - Dam.ijscenk v. 

1^5 'i'. Washington tr. Xichoiay's Coy. Turkic in. ix. 

84 h, \ liilc hatchet daniaskincd. 1613 PcRCtiAS Pilgnm- 
age HI. xiti, 11626' 315 Clips of fine Corim hi:in Lailen, giltletl 
and dainaskinrd. 1848 Lvitov Harold i.x. iii, His tixe.. ! 
w.is .so rieldy gilt and d.inm.squined. 1863 — Caxtoniana f , 
15Z. Only on their haidcst .steel did the smiths of Milan 
damnskeen the gracious phantasicK, 

J IciiiX' Dfunaskee ned /pi. a., Damaskee'nlng' 

rdd. sb. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XL 715 The Persians arc cxquisittly 
.skilful in dain.a->kifiirig with Vitiid. 1737 -5* (biA.uijkftS j 
Cycl.,' Damaskeening, the art, v»r act, of advuning iron, , 
■Steel, etc. hy making incisions therein, and filling them up i 
with gulil or silver wire. 1883 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 171 His | 
drawn sword with it.s l)cauliful danmsqiiinccl blade. | 

Da'masker. raro'^ K [f. D.ul\sk + -eu.] i 

= DA.^fA^^c^:^^;R. 

x63x Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.\ Robert Wors- f 
Icy^of Sr. Maiys in Sandw’ik, damasker. i 

Damasking (da-'maskiij), vbl . sb . [-INU U] i 
The acliDn of the verb Dam auk ; esp . the damas- j 
celling of inetnl. I 

X59X PcHCiv.M I. Sp. Ph i., Atauxfa. dam.asking of a knife ! 
or sword. 1677 J. Piin.i.irs TavemieFs Trav, v. xii. The j 
IVrsianr, arc cxceilcTit artists at Damasquing with vitriol, or 
engraving DanciNk-wisc upon Swords. x88x Plackw, Mag. 
May 567 The art of dnina king (which is u very difTcrent 
matter irom the damaskeening alluded to just now) hat lost 
its use since sxxords have ceased their service. 

b. Iransf , (In ipiol. i(i 6 o applictl to the natural 
vcining or ‘ marbling ' of wood. ) 

x6ix SfKF.T) //«/. 67 . Itrit.w vii. 40 Their painting and 
datn.isking of their Bodu .s. x66o Evei.vn To Or. ICilkhts 
17 Feb., Al/ovc all conspicuous for these workes and 
da ma -.kings, is the Maple. 

Damflbsquee'noi^. rare^°. dainasquu 

tierie.] The art of damascening ; damask-woiK. 

X730 6 Baii.ky (folio , Damasqnenery, Steel work damas- 
ktt:n< d, or the Art itself. 177$ Ash, Dantnsqncenery. 

ii Dama 8 q[iu*n 6 ('SKf’n). » Damaskbun sb. 

x^ in WR.At.K Picl. Terftis. 

I| Damaes^ (dama'St;). [F. damassi tinge 
damasse 1 latzfcld.] A kind of linen mannfactured 
in Flaiuleis, woven with flowers and figures like 
damask. *884 in Webstkm. 

Damassen, *6711, -zeene, -sine, obs. forms of 
T.)am.son. 


I DamaaBin (dts’maHin). [Dcriv. of F. damas. 
Damask.] ^ A species uf woven damask with gold 
and silver flowers' (Hrandc Diet. .Arts 1842) ; sec 
also quot. 1882. 

X839 iruii Piet. Arts, Damassin h a kind of damask, 
with gold and .silver flovver.H, woven in the warp and woof; 
or occasionally with silk nrgnnzinc. x88s Beck Draper's 
Diet., Pavifissin, Pntnasquitte, an ingenious modincatiun 
of brocade invented by the Venetians in the lytli centuiy, 
which hy being suhJcLted after being woven to great pres- 
-sure between rollers, caused the metal wire.s which formed 
jrart of the fabric to appear in one unbroken and brilliant 
plate of gold or silver, 

Damaysele, -olle, obs. forms of Damsel. 
Damb(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam, Damn. 
Dambonite (doembonnit). Chem. [f. dambo 
native zVfrican name + -ite.] 

A sweet white ciTstalliue substance (C*!!, 0 |) 
found in a kind of caoutchouc obtained from a 
plant growing near the ( Jaboon in Western Africa, 
j [i86x Du CiiAif.Lu Fquai. Afr. x. 121 The caoutchouc of 
Africa is obtained from a vine (calh.il dambo by the natives).] 
X879 Wai 1.S Diet. Chem. VI. 541 'I’he exuded juice, coagu- 
lated by exposure to the air, is k}i«-ade<l into loaves called 
by the n.itives z/'r/rtwAti. .D.'imbonile is white, easily soluble 
in water .ind in rihi>hol of ordinary strength, sparingly 
.soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Damb 086 (da,-mbJ‘'s). Chem. [f. prec. + -ohm.] 
\ cryslallizable sugar (Cg II, O3) obtained from 
dambonite. 

1879 Waits Diet, Chem. Ml. 541 l\imbo.se is a poly- 
atoimc alcohol, and d.inihonitc it.s methylic ether. 
Dambro : s( e D.VM.MAII. 

Dam-brod, dam-board. Se. [f, Dan sb.'^ 

1 + Hitoi)-, Hoaud: .'i Dll. dambord, tier., Da. 

I dambret, .Sw. dambrlide, the board on which tJic 
I dams or jcu de dames is played.] A d ranght- boa rd. 
b. altrik t licirkercd. 

*779 D>oods 0/ D. Stenarf, Plat 1 0/ Buchan (M.S.), 8 
Dambo.iril r|abkj C'lulhs. 1836 J. VVu-son Plod. Arntr. 
Wks. 1855 I. T24 Baiih at gammon and the d.imbrud. 1870 
Ra.ms.vy Kemin, v. (ed. i 3 ) 113 [Shel asked to be shown 
tablc-iiiieti, a dain-brtHi pattern. 

Dame (dt’hnV Also 5 .SV. deym(o, 5 Sc. demo, 
9 north, dial, deame, decani, [a. OF. dame 
(nth c. in Littrc) r^carlicr damme - Hr. dama, 
domna. It. donna domina lady, mistress, fern. 
t)f dominns lord, master. A variant now iliflcren- 
tiat( <1 is Dam ^'.] 

I. Expressing relation or function. 

1 1 . A female ruler, Huperior or head : * lady 
as fern, of lord (‘ our most gracious Sovereign 
Lady, Queen Victoria*); the superior ofa numiciy, 
nu abbess, prioress, etc. Also jig. or tram/, Obs. 

[ a 1335 After. K. 4-;'8 Almihti (*od . . ^iuc ure dame his 
I gr.icc, so longre so inori;. 1 1430 Citron. Cilod. 774 When 
he I •■- .slu'J was hnrr’ Abh.is and liiirr’ Dame. 1:1490 Prowp. 
Pars'. 1 13 (MS. K) Dame, </<»/;//>/«, 1594 T. B. l.a Pritnaud. 
Fr. Acad. n. .140 Rva-ion, whuh is the principal faculty 
and power of the .simlc . . called of 1 hem the Queenu, Dam.?, 
and Mistress. 1667 Mii.ton P . /.. i.x. 6rz! .Sovran of 
Ocalures, universal Dame. X677 (JAt.K Cd. Gentiles 11 . 
III. 13-^ Zenohia (jneen of Arabia and Dame of Antioch. 

2 . T’he ‘lady* of the house, the mistress of a 
household, a housewife?. Now archaic or dial, 
[my = my M'ife, my ‘ missus*), or humorously 
applied lo an .aged housewife. 

c 1330 R. Bkunnk ('//rw/. ICace 15150 At Londone aiioper 
kyrig gan wonc .. Sahork ban was his name, Dame Uyiula 
hightu his d.ime. i'x386Cn.\( laiw S/tipm. T. 356 , 1 toke vnio 
our dame soiirc wif at home bu same gold .i^cin. 1483 < 7 c//A. 
Augl. 80 l.)amc; vhi a huswyfe, z535C'ovkkiiai.e Isa. xxiv, 

3 The alaster as the scruant, the dame like the mnyde. 
*548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Catcehism Ruhr., Fathc-is, 
mothers, maisters, and dames. 1593 Bn_soN Gai't. Chriit's 
Ck. 58 lively poor woman that hath either maid, or ap- 
prentisc is called Pame: and yet D.imc i.s as much as 
ZW/Z/i/xand used to Ladh sof greate*.t account, as Dame 
Isabel and Madam. i6xz Siiaks. ICint. T. iv. iv. 57 Upon 
This day, .she was. .Both Dame and Scruant ; Welcom’d all, 
.scru’d all. S74X Richaku.son Pamela HI. Ivii. 147 The 
Oentry love both him and my Dame, and the jioor Peoult! 
adore them. 1833 Cari yi f. in Kmerson Eng. Traits Wks. 

1 Bohri) 11.7 My d.iine innkcs it a rule to give to every son 
of Adam bread lo eat. 1855 Roiu.nson IChiiby Gloss, .s. v , 
My decam, my mistress, my wife. An and deeam ; an old 
woman, 
b. Iransf. 

X633 Mii.ton’ 52 The cock .. stoutly .struts his 
dames before, 

3 . The mistress of a private irlcmentary school for 
children. (Usually an old woman or widow.) Now 
almost Obs. 

a 1849 WiNTiiRoi* Ay«» F.ng. (1826) II. 50 He bewailed. . 
his disohedience to his p.irents, his slighting .ind despising 
their iii<aruclions and the inr.tructions of Iiia dame. 1850 
W. luyiNO Goldsmith i, Those good old mothiirly dames, 
found in every village, who duck together the whole callow 
brood . . to teach them their letters. 

4 . At Eton : A matron who keeps a boarding- 
house for boys at the school. (Also applied to a 
man who docs the same.) 

<M737 IL Walfole Lei. to Mmlagu (1857) !• *5 A dame 
over the way, that has just locked in her txvarders. 1835 
C. M. WEsrMAcoTT Ping. SPy I. 52 Do you bid the pamr.s 
of ol<]^ Eton appear. 1844 Disraki 1 Coningshy 1. ii, The 
room in the Dame’s house wliere wc fin.t order our own 
breakfast. 1886 Dowden Life Shelley 1 . 22 Hexter. .being, 
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not onlynn Eton writing-ma-ster and a 'dame*, but aUo 
a m^iRtrate of the county. 

II. Expressing rank or honour. 

6. A form of address ori^dually used to a lady of 
rank, or a woman of position ; the feminine corre- 
sponding to Sire ; - My lady, Madam ; gradually 
extended to women of lower rank, and, after the 
1 6th c., left to these (cf. senses 2,6 c). 
a lasS Kaih. 2080 Hu nu, dame, doteslu ? Cwen, 
acangestu nu ? a 1300 Cursor M. 8349 (Cott.) Dame, 1 did 
hidcr call, AU mi wedded wijf of all. asaoo Floriz 
IH. 56 T)atTie, he sede, ))is hail is bin. c 1380 CuAtJCKR 
/Cmv's 7 \ 36 per durst no wi)t elepe liur but dame, a 14^ 
Sir Jig/aut. 871 ‘ Dame,' lie seycle to the inveiie, ‘Mekyllo 
of solas have we .sene.* cx^ lyrig^ht's Chaste Wife 139 
Thus seyd the wyfe of the hows, ‘Syr, how faryth my 
swete spouse. . ?* ‘ Series, dnmc,' he seyd, ‘ wele *. c 1470 
Hknry Wallace v. 330 A wedowthar ducit, .* I'ayr deyme 
he said, * go get sum ineit for me *. 1606 Shaks. Ant. «S* CL 
IV. iv. 29 Fare thee well Dame, what ere becomes of me, 


Mistress. * 7 aa Dio FoeO>/. Jack (1840) 90 How much was 
it, dmiie ? 


i* 6. Trefixed as a title to the name of a lady or 
woman t)f rank ; l.ady, Mistress, Miss. Now 
only fig. in personifications, as Dame Foiiune^t 
Dame Nature. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23719 fCott.) Dame [r.n l):iml fortune 
turiies pan hir (]uclc. ri305 Saints' lAves in E. E. P. 

71 'I'uei maidcncs dciic ynou liire dem^tren were also 
Dame Mar^cric and dame Alice . . J)amc Mabille |»ts godc 
moder pis cntldren louede ynou. c 1386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T. 151 'the KmpcrDiirs dogiitcr dame Cuslancc. 
14x3 Lypg. i'ilgr. Sozole i. i. 11859' * T be noble worthy 
Indy (lame Misericord, xjoo -ao UusnAR I uciua.Schynnyns' 
ji Me ihochl Deine Fortoiui , . Simle me lieform!. 1568 
Crafton Citron. 11 . iig Alexander king or.Scollcs maryed 
dame Jane the sister of king Henry. 1593 (see aj. 1600 
Tiiynnk Enthlenis xiii, Dame I..nis is a puritane. 1669 
A. IIkownic Ars Pkt. <1675) 14 Dame Nature is c.xtrcmely 
Various in her Represent. aiinns. 

b. 'I'he legal title prefixctl to the name and sur- 
n.amc of the wife of a kniglit or baronet, for which 

prefixed to the siimainc is in common use. 

161X J'litcjifs creating laronets in Svldeii 'I'ith's lion. 11. 
V. § 46 Quod iixous . . gaudeaiil liac appeliatione, videlicet 
Anglicc, Laity, Maifame, el Dante respective, secutKitim 
usum I<ii|U<:n(li. 16x4 ihitf. 11. iv. fi 3 by custom . .the Ladies 
that are Knights’ w ives arc in coiiveyuuce for the most part 
siilcd Dames, and other Ladies only of greater honor, 
Jjiidies; which \vu see is a title much more frcciuently given 
to this sex th.nn Lord to males. 1648 PitVNNK i' tea/or Lords 
42 i>amc Alice I'icrs was brought before the lords. x66x 
t'rotests Lords I. xg Sir Edward Rowell Krit. .md Rrt., 
and Darnc Mary hi.s wife. 1793 in J. L. Chester Il\.ittu. 
Ahbey Peg. (1876) 453 D.'inie Sidney Hawkins [relict of 
a kuight] died the iSili. 

c. Prefixed to tite surname of a housewife, an 
elderly matron or schoolmistress, arch, or dial, 

ri3oo f/avcDk 558 [Hrini] bar iilm lioiu to luse cleu«% 
And lii't.nuctc him dame letic [his wife]. 1575 J. .Snu. 
Camnt, Curt on Prol., Dame Chat herdc.'irc goss)^l. [Also 
tr.'illcd 'Ctoodwife Chat*, ‘Mother Chat’.] 1701 Uoswki.i. 
Johnson, He was first taught to read English by Vbnmc 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young children in 
Lichfield. Chaphook title. The History of Dame 'I'rol and 
licr Cal. 


7 . The wife or daughter of a lord ; a woman of 
rank, a latly. Now historical or poetic. 

1530 P.MiiUK. viifi D.imc, a lady, dante. rexsda G. 
Cavenoisii JA/e tf Wotsey, Your .. bamuictlc, where was 
assctiiblfd siK-h a nuriiber of evcclIciiC lair dames. 1390 
SiiAK.s. Mids. .y. V. i. 298tTliisbel the faire.sl Dame Thiit lin'd, 
that lou’d, that lik’d, that look’d with chcere. 1806 - '/>. 
\ Cr. I. iii. 2S2 Hee’l say in Troy .. 'I'he Grecian Dames 
are sun.hurnt. 1630 Waosworth Pilgr. vii. 73 They., 
inlicu likewise the young Daiuc.s.^ I70» PoPH.S'/r//At>i7, No 
more the Lesbian d.irucs iny passion move. 176^ ( jui.os.m. 
'Vrazu 351 Dames of ancient d.iys Have led their children 
through the mirthful m.'urc. z^8 Macaim.av Hist. Eng . i. 
3R3 Dames of high rank visited him [Claiule J.)uv.il| in 
prison. 1856 Mk.s. llkowNiNii Anr. Leigh in. 345 She had 
the low voice of your KnglLsh dames. 

b. A woman in rank next lielow a l.arly ; the wife 
of a knight, squire, citizen, yeoman, arch. r»r dial. 

157A \ U:\.’LO\ytVMCttenara's P'am. ^A(i577) 3«»'l'hc Lad yes 
and tlamcs that seruo you, and the g.illaiits aiul Courtiers 
that aitcnde vppon you. 175a Ioun.mjn /iftw/M r No. 189 
P 7 The city dame who talks of her visits at great iiouses, 
wncrc she hiijipens to know the cook-nmid. 1864 Cai'fkn 
Dauin Prtftuwialism, Dante, fxw ai>pellation bestowed on 
yeomen’s wives. 

C. The title of female mcnilx;r.s of the Piimrose 
Ixrague of the same rank as the * knights \ 
z8oo O. S. Lane Fox Primrose League 13 'J’he members 
of the League consist of Knight Dames, and Associates 
(men and wuinen). 

III. A mother ; = Dam sh.'* 

1 8 . A mother. Ohs. a. of human beings. 
n XBM Ancr. K. 230 Ase pc modcr mid hire ^unge deor- 
Huge vdiliS from him . . it let hit sitten one, loken ^corne 
abuten, & clcopien, Dame ! dame ! & wcopen.^ c 1*75 in 
O. R. Misc. 190 Hire .sire and hire dame pretep hire to bete. 
C13W CuAOCEk Mancipl/s T. 213 'J'hus tauglitc me my 
dame; My sone [elc.l. ri4oo 'Pest. Love Prol. (1560) 
273/1 In such wordcs as wee learneden of our d.mies 
tongue. ?ct47S Sqr. Icnvc Degre 62a 'I’o bydde this 
chyTde go sucko his dame. 1593 Shaks. Lncr. 1477 'i’he 
sire, the .sonne, the dame and daughter die. 

b. of animals ; Dam sh.'^ 2. 

exato R. Bwi'nnk Mrdit. 9B6 As cliekencs crepyn vndyr 

III. 


pe dame wyng. <-1400 Maundev. (1839) xxx. 303 pci 
putten forth anon the police foies and maken hem to nysen 
after Inre^ dames, x;^ llnAf-i., etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
xxi. 100 This she asse is the dame of the foie. xjuS Vong 
Diana 219 Devpoyliiig the harinlesse Nightingale of her 
deerest pretie ones, and the sorrowfull J>.ame fluttering vp 
and duwne ouer their heads. 1709 Plair in /Vi//. 'Erans. 
XXVlI. 63 'I'hey quit their Dame at 6 Months. 

IV. f- 9 . The queen at chess. E. dame.] 
Ohs. rare. 

*574 Hellowes Cueuara's Earn. Ep.{i<^Bf\ 231 Somtimes 
we were wont to pKiy at the clicssc . . and [I J cannot advise 
me that you gave me the dame. 

y. 10. eWA, as daiuo-orrant (w<7wr^^-7iv/. after 
knight errant) ; daino-sohool, an elementary 
school tor cliiltlrcn kept by a dame. 

z8^ Misvi Yonge Cameos (1877! II. xxxui. 338 Henry 
received her with the courtesy due to a distressed dainC' 
•■riant. xSxx Mar. ELH;Kwc*kTii Sequel to Kosantond II. 
63 'I he name of this ‘linj' pl;iy’.. ‘'I’lie l^imc-school 
Holiday.’ 1876 Giiani* Puryh Seh. .Scott. 11. xvi. 527 
Dame schools. .Live, .ccasctl to exist in Scotland. 

Dame, olis. f. Dam .dD .nml and Damn. 
Damegoous, var. Dam.\(;kouh Ohs., injurious. 
Dameisele, dameseli^le, obs. if. Damsll. 
Damos, obs. form of D.xmask. 

Damosd, var. of Damaheb Ohs., damson. 
Damesene, obs. form of Damson. 

Damoship (din-mjip-. nome-tvd. [f. DamkjA 
+ -SHIP.] The office 01 ]:iosilion of a dame. 

1837 Caki-Vi.e />. Eev. i. iii. viii. He .slmll have . . u 
Damcsliip of the Palace for his niece. 

Dameson, -.yn, obs. forms of Damson. 
Daxne’s-violet. [A ti an.sl. of the Izitin name 
in the old herbalists, I'iola matromiiis. or of its 
(■qiiivalcnts. I'lio form damas or damask violet 
appe-ars to have been a coriiq>liou.] A iioiml.tr 
name of tlie common Clanltn Roekcl, llespcris 
matronalis ; by Lyle called also Dame's Ctilli flower, 
XS78 Lyi e l\doens 11. v. 153 (')f D.-unes violets or Giln- 
flouois .. These lloures be now calh d in Iodine /'/t'.'.vr 
Mftironnl's (so in 'I’chNi'k 1562!: in F.nglish Dania.ske 
viohd.s, r)aim>s violets or (Wllofcrs, and Kogius gillofcrs; 
in French Milettes de Dantes', in base .Miiiaigne .Mast- 
bloeineii, mid nri«-:r the Laiinc name they call it |oik frouwen 
viliercn, which may be F.nglished Daiiu s vii)K'is. 1597 
Gkkauiie llerhnt it. evvi. § i. 376 Dantes Violets or 
(jueciifts (.fillofliAVcis. 1688 K. Hoi.mk Arntoitry 11. 7.1/1 
‘J’lie double D.inu; Violet groweth m.-iiiy together in a 
knot. 1886 Pall Mall G, 8 l)cl. 5/1 'I hc bwcel .mucII of the 
purple dame’s-violet. 

Damicel, obs. form of Dam.sel. 

Dainio vd(/‘*ini). Sc. [f. Dame + -ik, -y dim. 
suffix.] A diminutive or jict form of Dame. 

1789 IJcRNS 7 'o liliuklock V, Vc gl.iikel, glcesume, 
dainty duinies [the Musv.s]. 

Damisol, -on, olis. ff. Dam.sel, Damson. 

11 Dammar (davmai). Also iV 5 dambro), 7 9 
damar, 8-9 dammer. [a. Mal.iy damar resin, 
wlu nco the botanical genus Dammara {N.O. Coni- 
fers), the ty])ical species of which, D. orientalis, 
yields the resin in Amboyna and the Moluccas.] 
'Phe n.ame of varioii.s resins obtained from diflerent 
trees growing in the East Indies, New Guinea, .and 
New /cakaml ; esp, tlie catVeye resin {E. India 
Dammar) from Dammara orientalis, uswl insU;ad 
of pitcli for caulking ships, etc., .and the Kauri-gum 
from D. australis of New Zealand ; both these are 
used for making A'arnish. White Dammar,, or 
Dammar Pitch, is obtained from Valeria indiea\ 
Black Dammar from Cannrium .driefum, (Also 
Dammar-gum, Dammar resin, Gnni Dammar.) 

[c Z440 Secrees 165 A ilrngmc and a half of good muske, 
t’iJ: a dr.ignu; of d.-imbrc, and pre dmgmcs of pc tree of 
aloes.] 1698 Fryhi Aci. E. India iv 7 ’. 37 'Phe.. Planks 
arc sowed togetlier . . and •.fdked with Danmiar (a sort 
of Rosin t;ik.-ii out of the sea). 1727 A. Hamilton 
Xextf Alt'. E. lud. JJ. xxxviii. 73 Dam.Tr, a (»um that 
ii used for mriking Filch and Tar for the U:Hi of Shipping. 
1805 Traits. Soc. Jinconrag. Arts XNIll. 41;* Resins., 
called dummer in India., the produce of v.ar ions trees. 
189s R. Kmi.in*; Parraik-r. Ilallads 130 He has taken 
iny l»alc» of d.nnmcr .niul spice 1 won beyond the seas. 

il Da'mmara. Bot. [.Sce prcc.] A genus of 
lric-.s yielding dammar. Also attrih., as dammara 
resin. Mence in Chem. Da mmaran, a neutral 
resin, and Damma'rlc acid, consiilucnts of dam- 
mar. Da'mmaxin, Da'mmaxol, Da'iumarone, 
Da'mmaryl, chemical derivatives of dammar. 

1863-71 Watts /.!/(■/. Chem. 11 . 301 nT///, 

y/ .. consists of an acitl resin, daniiiiaric acid, .tikI 
a neiitr,Tl lesin, daininaran. 

tDa’mmaret. obs. Abo damourot. [ad. E*. 
damerel ‘an effeminate fondling or fond carpet 
knight’ i.Cotgr.) ; dcriv. of dame lady.] A ladies* 
m.an : * one that 8|)cn<1s his wdiole time in tlie 
entertaining or courting of women ’ (Cotgr.). 

1635 DuuAfM, or Hawtii. Commend. Verses to Pensou's 
Varieties, 'I'he Lawyer here may leariic Divinity The 
Divine, Lawes . . 'I’he D.Trnniarct respectively to fight, 'J’he 
Diiulli.st to couiT n Mislrcsfic right, a 1649 — Earn. Epist. 
Wks. (1711) 145 IMace me with a damourel. .if 1 prai.su him 
in the presence of his mistress, he will be ready to perform 
like duties to me. 

Dommas, -aske, obs. forms of Damask. 


Dammasin. obs. form of Damson. 

DanuiiO (dic*mi). Also 7 dammee, 7 9 
damzuy. 

1 . int. Shortened form of Damn me I ured as a 
profane imprecation. 

rz64S llowKi.L la'tt. (1650) I. 237 My Lord Powis.. 
.s.Tiil, dummy if ever he tome to be King of Knglnncl, 1 
will turn rebel. i6sa Total Eout in Contmzv. Jiatlads 
(Percy Soc.) 132 Hec's not a gentleman that wears a sword, 
.'\nd fears to swear dammee at every word. 1701 Woi cott 
(P. Pindar) Magpies,' Rotnn Wks. 1812 II. 47*5 Damme is it 
you t 1848 TiiAtKKBAY Van. Pair Iv, 'raiulyniaii wouldn't 
pav' : no, dainmy, he wouldn't pay. 

2 . ns sh. a. 'Phe oath itself, or its utterance. 

*775 •Subrioan Rivals nr. iv, i.et iiic begin with .t damme. 

Z823 PviioN Jjtan XI. xliii. And yet the British ‘ Damme 's* 
r.Tthm- Attic. 

f b. irnnsf. A person addicted to using this 
o.at 1 i ; a profane swearer. N\'^cc\ damme-boy. Ohs. 

1618 Mv.v.siii i. Ess. /'risen 45 'J’hough he sIc.tIc IjIs 
band of ti’.nnc. thousand Dam-inec.s. a x6^ Ci.FVKi.AN’n . N.', 
’Punks anrl d.Tinniy-boy.';. z66a Nhwcomk /Vrtry (fJieih.Tiii 
Soc.) 'I’he ranting clamniees of y" nulioM, 1674 ContiN 
Com pi. Gamester in Singer J/hl. Cards 335 A grand jury 
of dainmees. 

ta attrih. or adj. Ohs. 

1660 H. .Ai/i-s Famntficks Mite "iij b. That niiiltilude of 
dammy aiul ciub.'iuchcd liaudy-liouses. 

Dammo, obs. form of Dam, Damn. 

Dammed (diemd), P/I. a. [f. Dam zO -b -El).] 
Eiiiiib.hed with a dam; obstiuctcd or confined by 
a tl.am (usually w itli up). 

1664 Duyiu.n htd. Qiteen iv. i, T/lke damnied-tip slre.ani:;. 
1879 A iciilhma' PiH’rtand 97 'J'liis race was intended to 
bnng \v..iter fruiii a dammed creek. 

Dammer (dai-maj', sh, [f. Dam + -eu k] 

(Jne W'lu) cousiructs dams. 

1816 SeoiT Antiq. xxiii, Auld George Glen the damnicr 
and sinker. 

■f Da'mmer, v. Ohs. rare. [Cf. Gcr. dammern 
to become dim, to dim.] To make dim or dark. 

s6io IIiMiANi] Clintdtn's Itrit. (1637) C40 So gre-atc a 
incrc..Ue towiic and falre witliall that ^ . il dimnueicth and 
dimni«:th the light in .some sort of Radnor, 

Dammer, var. DAM.MAn, re.sin. 

Dammes, -ys, obs. Sc. (T. Dam akk. 

Damming jla-initj), vhl. sh. [-ino b] The 
action of tlie verb Dam 1 ; obstructing or confining 
by a dam. (Also with up.) 

i8oa Pi.AVFAiu lllnslr, Ilnttcm. Th. 353 The iluiuiniiii^ 
U|) »>r llui.se river.s. t86i Huijuks ’t'om ' Prtrwn at O.rf 
xvii. ( 1889) if>2 A sinnll brook., with careful daniinhig is 
made to tutn a mill. 

Dammlsol, obs. form of Damhkl. 

Da’mmishv > Also daimiah. [Possibly 
a variant of Damaoe; OF. had damaehier beside 
damagier. Put ef. (ier. damisch stupitl.] 

1 1 . Irans, 'J’o stun, sUqiefy. Ohs. 

axsqH Roi.i.tuK i>n the Passion (1616) 38 (Jam.) A.s 
a man who falls downc from an high pI.Tcc . ! lyes without 
senses .and is d.Tmnushed with the fall. i7«a Woimow JJist. 
.'inf. Ch. Scot. II. 25 He wa.s perfectly damini.slicd with 
the stroke. 

2 . To bruise the surface of (an apple or similar 
fruit) by a knock. 

In south of Scotland {daintish). 

Dammosen, obs. form of Damho.n. 

Damn (tltem , zk loims: 3-6 dampno, (j 
dempue, damp), 4 7 dainne, (5 dame, 5-6 
dammo, 5- 7 dam, 7 damb), 7- damn. [a. (.)F. 
dampue r, damne-r, ad. L. damndre, dampnare, 
orig. to inflict damage or loss upon, to condemn, 
doom to imni.slimenl ; lakeri early into F. in legal 
and theological use. Cf. IT. dampnar. It. damnarel] 

+ 1. irans. 'Po pronounce atlvcise judgement on, 
affirm to be guiUy; to give judicial sentence 
again.-^t; (.’onjujiMN i (in part\ 2. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 13756 (Colt. I d.'uiip }»«' not qtmr-so |>fm 
far, But go nu forth and sin na mar. 138a Wv( i.if John 
viii. 10 Woiiiinan, wher beii tlu-i that aciui'idcn theeV no 
man rlainpntile thcc. r 1385 Chavci r G, tf '. Prol. 387 
ll is. no inayslerye for u lurd To daiiipiiu a man witlnoute 
an.swt•rl^ zjiAo J. .'^imri.i.v Dethe A'. James nGxS) zj 'I'his 
s.ime Fi le of Athi.Tr,lh:s w;is eiidin.-d, arreyned, and dampiiud. 
1483 Caxton G. (fe ta Tour N iij, Vn Itadcie made hym to 
he dnni]jiK-d and destroyed wiiliuiilc cau.se. >495, 1551 [sec 
Damneo 1]. 

+ b. 'Po coiidt mn lo a i>articular penalty or fate ; 
to doom; —Condemn 3, 6. Obs, 
a Z300 Cursor At. hjott.) Rjit anuiiias and his wijf 
For Miilk he dani|jne<l Fiiiu of lijf. rx3ao R. Bkok.nk 
A/ f ■<///. 5 jjfj Pyl.Tl. .flnmpncde Ills Lorrlc to dye on the i roys. 
e i4i6o 'J ozmeiey Atysf. 209 I’ylate, do after us, And dam to 
dvtn Jesus, Caxton Gold. Leg. 3B9/9, ii. thousand 

i)t:ple cristen which had been longe there dumpned for lo 
hewc the marble. 1557 A”, Arthur (Copland) viii. ii, So 
she was d.ampned by the assent of the barons to lie brente. 
*559 Mirr.Mag., Tresitian xvii, 1 poore Tresilyan . . was 
d.ampned to the galiwes. x6xz Si'KEu Hist. GL iirit. vi. 
xlviii. 168 Let the Kilict be damlKl to elcrn.al silence. Z734 
Poi'E Ess. Man tv. 284 S* e Cromwell damned to everlasting 
fame. 1873 Bi.ackmore il//f/V/r»/.VK fi88ii 69, 1 will lake 
it as a separate case, and damn the country in the fees. 

1 2 . To adjudge and pronounce (a thing, practice, 
etc.) to l^c bad ; to adjudge or declare forfeited, 
unfit for use, invalid, or illegal ; to denounce or 

8* 
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DAMNATORY. 


annul authoritatively ; to Cond£UX. Obs, exc. as 
in or as associated with other senses. 

CiiADcER Wi/^s Pr^L 70 For InnUle God co- 
inaundid maydenhede, 'I'han had he daiiipnyd wcddyii>; 
with the detfe. 1387 Tukvisv Uigdtn (Rolls) VIII. aS.j 

dward dampned sod<!ynlif:hc fals money |Mt was j 
slyli^e i-broii^l up. 1483 Run. Ill in Kllis Orig. Lett. in. 
xlii. 1 . 105 Damiiyng and uiieily di.stroyinj; all the stamps 
and Irons. 1556 Chron. Orev Pefars ((.'amdcni 20 And 
also there (Paul’s C'ross| . . wjire many hokes of cryses.. 
(laninydand brent hofore hysfiitc. 1633 l*AGirTC'//r/>//rtinjj;v. 
111. 40 A t’ounccll, in w'hich Image-worshippe was 

damned. 1676 Wvciikki.kv PL Dealer Prol., And with 
faint praises one another damn (cf. Pope ProL Sat. afxj|. 
1700 Welwi.oo Mem. led. All the Chartern in the 

Kingdom were damn'd in the space of a 'reriii or two. 1797 
(loowiN Rmiuirer 11. vii. s66 Wc should I not] totally damn 
.*1 man's char.acicr for a few faults. x868 (J. Di'FK Pol. 
Surv. 9 An .assembly .. gathered together for the express 
purpose of damning modern dvili/ntion. 

D. spec. To condciiiti (a literary work, usually 
a play) as a failure ; to condemn by public expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

1654 Wiinxoeic Zootomia 254 We glossc him with Invec- 
tives, or dmniie the whole IJook for lirratas. 1696 tr. />// 
Munfs I'oy. Lexfont A vij, The Hook must be damn’d for 
the Clownishness of the Author. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
Xiit. xi, A iicwulay, at which two large parties met, the one 
to damn, and the other to appl.-iud. X79X IIuswci.t. Jfohnson 
nn. 1777. A comedy hy.Mr. Hugh Kelly, which.. in the 
play-house phrase, was damned, i860 J. P. Kknnkdv IV. 
IVirt 1 . XX. 309 The ordeal of facing the authorship of a play 
tliat has been damned. 

to. Used by Coverdale as a rendering of Ilcb. 
onnn to devote to destruction. Obs. 

2533 CnvKRDAi.K Josh. vi. 18 Howbeit thi.s cite. & all 
that IS therin, shalbe d.'iiiiiied vnto the I.orde. -Oncly be- 
w.arvcof it that is damned, lestyedauinc yonre .stdues -yf yc 
tfike ought of it which is <lnmiied). Ihid. xi. 1 1 He. .smote 
all the Koule.s that were theriii with t he edge of the swerde, 
and damned it. .& damned Hnsor with fyre. 

3. /rfl/zy! ' 1*0 brin)j condemnation upon ; to prove 
a curite to, be the ruin of. 

1477 lC.\Ki. Rivkk.s (Ca.vl»)ii'» Dktes 68 The wikked wvrkcs 
dampne and distr.jye the good. 161 f .Siiaks. Cymh. ill. iv. 

76 Hence vile Instrument, 'I hon sh.'ilt not damne iiiy hand. 
1607 Timon iv. iii. 165. 1691 'I*. A’ctu Invent. 

p. Lxxxiii, He would damn all Patents that damned the 
River. 1718 \'ovNc; T.oxte Fame iii- (1757' loi Who borrow 
much ■ .And damn it widi imp!'ov'cment.s of their own. 1848 
Lii. (.». liivNTtNcK in Croker Papers III. xxv. 165 The 
lindgct h.as damned the Whig Government in the country. 
xfS^iPnhlUhers' ( 'iecular 3 June 623/1 Chapman's . . remai k . 
able preface, .if written by a modern author would at once 
damn his book. 

4. Tfieol To doom to eternal punishment in the 
world to com<? ; to condemn to hell. 

ci^KMetr. If am. 113 Sain Jon hafd gret pitcTbal slic 
a child suld <lampnc<l be. ax^ Hami'CLK Psalter i. 6 
Wicked .vdl nogilt rise. . for to tlenic, bot for to be demed 
.and dampned. 1483 Cax ton li, de la Tour E ij, He 
wold pray go<I for hyin that he myght knuw’c whether she 
was rl.'iinpncd or saued. a 1533 i.n. Hkknkks /luon xiv. 

151 Hanc pyte of your owne sonle, the whichc shal be 
dampnyd in hell. 1638 CriM.i.iNow. Pelijc. Proi. 1. ii. 5 toi 
Vou damne all to the fire, .and to Hell, that any way diflfer 
from you. x'jvj .Swikt To Very Vouu^ Lady, Some people 
take more pains to be damned, than it would cost them to 
Ik: savetl. 1870 M. Conw.xy Fart/no, Pilgr, xxiii. 270 He 
had rather be d:iiiiiied with Plato than saved with those 
who aiiathcm.atised him. 

b. transf. To cause or occasion the eternal 
damnntioa of. 

x^ Ayenh. X15 He is mandayte and him-rclue damned asc 
7a>^ J>e wrytinge. X377 I..ANtiL. P. PL B. xii. 02 Ki^t .so 
goddes body bretheren hut it be worthily taken. Dampneth 

v. s alte dayc of dome. rx44o York Myst. xlviii 161 pe 
dedis hat ys schalj dame be dene. 2347 Uacldw'IN Mor, 
Philos, ir. iii, I'lie iu.stice of God and their owne deserte.s 
damne them vnio euerlnsting death. 2658 Whole Duty Man 
xvi. S r. 127 Some.. make it their only comfort, that their 
enemies will damn themselves by it. a 2703 Bi rkht ()n 
N, T., Luke i. 66 ’Tis..thc contempt and neglect of the 
saaament that d<inins. 2837 J* 1 ^- Nkwman Par. Serm. 
(ed. a) Ilf. XV. 235 Vou have the power to damn yourself. 

+ C. In passive sense : he damned. Obs. rare. 
x6xx Bi;ai’.m. & Fl. Philaster iv. ii, Cle. Sir, .sh.'ill I lie 7 
King. Ves, lie and damn, rather tiuin tell me that. 2625 
Massingeh A^exv Way 11. i. So hu serve My purpose, let 
him hang or damn, 1 care not. 

6 . Used p>rofanely (chicily in optative, and often 
with no subject expressed) in imprecations and 
exclamations, expressing emphatic objurgation or 
reprehension of a person or thing, or sometimes 
merely an outburst of irritation or impatience. 

(Now very often printet.1 * d — n * or * d in 

pa. pple. ‘ d - d ’.) 

(*43* J[“AN OK Arc in De Baranle Dues do Dourgoxne vi. 

If 6 Af.ai.s, fu.s.scnt'il.s |les anglai.<i] cent iiiilic Guddem ric 
plus qn'.i pn-sent, ils n’.auront pas cc royauine.) 1589 Paff>e 

w. Hatchet (1844) 16 Hang .1 spawneV drowne it ; alls one, 
damne it I 2603 Siiaks. Miub. v. iii. ii 7 'he diucll damne 
thee hlacke, thou crcam-Iac'd Loone. x6m 'i*. Stafford 
Vac. Hth, vi. (iH2i)2i>2 His owne manifold Letters, .(full of 
God damne him>. 2709 Steki.e TatUr Na 13 f i Call the 
('hairmcii : Damn 'em, 1 warrant they are at the Ale-house 
already ! 27S2 S-Mollf-tt Per. Pick, viii, i’ll be d — — d if 
ever 1 cros.s the back of a horse again. 2813 .Scott Guy M. 
xxxvi, 'J’hcn take broad swurds and be d- — •! to you. 1839 
Dickens T, hooCiliesx. ii, One null more ami you're at the 
top, ami be damned to you. 2849 'X’hackfray Pendenuis 
xxvii, D— — it, I love you ; I am your old f.ithcr. 

0. To imjirecate damnation upon ; to mese, swear 
at (using the word 'damn *). Also absof. 


26*4 Massinger Pari, Love 1. v, If you have travelled 
Italy, and brought home Some reinnaiitii of the language, 
and can . . Proteat, and swear, and damn. 1665 Dryden 
Indian Emp. Kpii., 'J'heir proper buslne.ss is to damn the 
Dutch. 2796 Stedman Surinam I. vii. jjk Insulted by 
a row-l)Ou(, which damned him, and spoke of the whole crew 
in the most opprobrious teriiLs. 284B Macaulay Hist. 
Fug. 1x871) J 1 . xiii. .19 The drugouns. .cursing and damning 
him, theinsclve.s, and each other, at every .second word. 
DanUi (d.'T^tn), sb, [f. ])itc. vb. 
iThc i-.onjcclure that, in s**nse 2, the word is the Hindi ddm, 
daxom, an ancient cupper coin, of whit h 2600 went to a rupee 
tsee Vulc), is iiigeitious, but lta.H no basis in fact,)] 

1 . 'I'hc lUlciance of the word ‘ damn * as a prol'aiie 
imprecation. 

2619 Fi.f.tc;her M. Thomas if. ii, Rack a maids tender 
ears, with dam’s and Devils. 17x9 Dk Foe CV//a<w 11850) 
1 1 . 460 * What I he no hear 3-011 curse, swear, srw.ik de great 
damn ?’ 2773 SiiF.RiDAN Fivals 11. i, Ay, ay, uic best terms 
will grow obsolete. Damns have had their day. 2849 
7 ’iiac;keh.\y Pendennis Ixvii, How many d:mms and curses 
h:ivc you given me, along with my* wages? 2877 Bi:.<iANT & 
Rick Sono/ Vulc. i. xii. That luilhj once discharged, he 
rclup-Sed. .into numerous coinmunpluce d.Tmns, 

2. Used vaguely (in unconventkuial speech) in 
phrases not worth a damn^ not to care a damn, 
(('f. Crii.sK sb. 3 1.) 

1760 Gor.DSM. at. W. xlvi, Not that 1 care three dtimns 
wli.ut figure I may cut. 2827 Bvkon Diary Wks. (1846) 
423/1 A wrong.. systein, not worth a damn. 1827 Scoir 
JrnL (t8gif) II, 22 Boring some one who did not care a tl- - 
about the matter, so to .speak. 2849 Macaulay Life iff Lett. 
(1883) 11 . 2(i7 How they settle the matter 1 c.-tre not, ns tlie 
Duke (of Wellington] says, one twopenny damn. 
Dainn(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam. 
DamnabilityCdmmiiabi'liti'. [f.nbxt.] Quality 
of being damname ; liability to d.'imnation. 

233a More Cou/ut. Timialo Wks. 438^1 The damnabilitic 
bekniging to the inortall odcncc. x6^ Bp. Duppa Angels 
Kejok. TO It may bring aikimnability (as tlieSchoole spoalcrs , 
but not tiamn.Ttioii. 2843 Carlyle Cronmudi I. iv. 72 Which 
in that time meant tempor.al and eternal J >amnability. 

Damnable (da:'iiiiiab*l), a. Also 4-6 damp- 
nable. [a. P'. damnable^ in 1 2 -J3th c. dampnabUy 
ad. L. dam{p')ndlHlis, f. damniire : see Damn.] 

1 1. Worthy of condemnation ; to be reprobated ; 
highly reprehensible. Obs. (or merged in 2 , 4 .) 

C1380 WvcLiF SeL Wks. Ill, 341 Mycbc more ben hei 
(l.Tmpnablu bat lelten Gotjdis lawe to.shyne. 2309 Barclav 
ShyP of Fotys 123 Than it [datinsyngc] in erth no game is 
more damnable. 2634 1 *rynnk Documents agsL Prynuo 
(C'aniden) 21 For a man to endeavour to dcfrautie the Kinge 
of this treasure is a most damnable ofl'ence. 2841 ICmeuson 
Led., 6>/i»fcr«”rt//TvWks.(Bolin)ll. 268, 1 obscr>'cthat there 
is a je.Tlousy of the newest, and that the secedcr from the 
.sveeder is as d.Tmuable as the po]jc himself. 

tb. Liable to judicial condemnation. Ohs. rare, 
c 1460 Towneiey Myst. 193 Sir Cayphas, bi my wytt, he 
.shuld he dampnahtlle. 

2. Subject to divine condemnation ; liable to or 
worthy of damnation. 

1303 R. Brl'n.sk HandL .^ynne 3768 pys synne j’S n.'it 
daninnuhlc I'uthyt beseydccustummablc. a 2340 Hampoi.e 
Psalter xvW, 9$ ^nyncs of danipnabil men. 2532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 475/a The coiitrarye licliefe per- 
tayncth to the damnacion of onr .soulcs, if heresye be 
damnable. 1624 H. Gukeswood Jayle Delivery 468 O what 
must poore lamentable damnable 1 doc to \hs saved. 2751 
Smollett Per. Pic xxxvi. Those enthusiasts M'ho_ look 
upon every schism from the established articles of filth as 
damnable. 2882-3 Sciiafk Encyd. Relig. KntnvL 11 . 13C6 
Who makes us damnable . .of his own will. 

+ 3. Causing loss or harm ; hiiitful, pernicious. 
Ohs. rare, 

c 1420 Pallad, m Hush. i. iRi Vf llii wey be foule, it is 
damimablc, 1639 13 . If arris ParivaFs Iron Age i(j8 A most 
damnable Victory to the House of Austria. 

+ b. Causing damnation. Obs. rare, 
ax^ij Hii-.ron (1634) 18s The mercy of God, if it 

bee rightly applycd, there k nothing more cotnforlahle ; if 
it be abused, .there Is nothing more daniiinblc. 

4. As a strong expression of angry di.slikc for 
merely as a strong intensive) : Fit to be ‘damneii^; 

* damned’, * confounded *, (Now regarded as vulgar 
or profane.) 

*JW4 Sir j. Harincton in NugxAntiq. (1804) 1 . 167, 1 will 
write a flainnahic .storie, and put it in gnodlic verse, about 
I^ord— — . 1596 SiiAK.s. T Hen. / V, i. ii. 101 0 , thou hast damn- 
able iteration. x6o6 — Tr.i^Cr. v. i. 29 'i'iiou diimn.iblc box 
of enuy thou. 272a Hearnk Colled.XOxl. Hist. Soc.) 1 1 1 . 347 
'I'hU is a damnable Shame. 1843 Lvtton Last Parons x. vi, 
'J'hat damnable wizard and his witch child. 1880 Mils. 
Forrestfr Eify * V. II. 143 That blackguard has been 
telling his dainnable lies to you. 

fB. ns adif. Damnably, execrably; also as 
a strung intensive. Obs, 

26x2 Shak.s. Win/. T. iii. ii. 288 That did Init shew thee 
. .incoii 4 .Tnt, And damnable ingnitefull. 2668 Davknant 
Man’s the Master Wks. (1673) 35a She’s damnable haiid- 
som ! 2678 Bi;NVA.v Pilgr. 1, 15s After he went to the iron 
gate [of Doubting CasiTe] . . but that lock went damnable 
h.'ird, yet the koy did open it. 17x2-35 Aiidutiinot John 
Hull 1. XV. 1 1755) 29 'Ihcy arc damnable greedy of the pence. 

Da*mnabi«]ie 88 . [f- prec. -f -nkhr.] The 
quality of being damnable. 

2638 CniLLiNGW. Kclig. Prot. An\w. to Pref. § 29 I’hc 
question being of the Damnableness of Error. 

Damnably (dcc-mn&bli), etdv, [f. as prcc. + 
-l.Y 54.] In a damnable manner. 

1 1. So as to deserve or incur damnation. Obs, 
c X386 CuAUcBH MeliE. F 8C0 Cursedly and dampnably wc 


han ygilt ajeinst joure gret lordship, xssa Act 5-6 Ediu. 
VI, c. 1 9 I A greate nombre of People, .do wilfullye and 
dampnablye . . abstayne and refuse to come to their Parishe 
Churches, 2632 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig, 1. 149 It i.s 
granted, lli.Tl the invisible Church cannot erre damnably. 
2768 74 Tucker /,/. A'nt. (1852) 11 . 64 He should make 
himself damnably wicked a.s fa.st as he can. 

2 . In a ‘ damnable’ way, execrably, confoimdedly ; 
sometimes merely as a strong intensive. (Now con- 
sidered vulgar or profane.) 

2596 Shake, i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 14, I haue mis-vs'd the 
Kings Presso damnably. 2667 Drydkn Wild Gallant \. i. 
1 was drunk ; damnably drunk with ale. 2687 CoNGisRyK 
Old Bach, 1, i, 1 find I am duiniiably in love. C2753 in 

H. Tnway y'mr*. (1762)417 , 1 hate the dutch most damnHbly. 
2843 Dickkns Lett, (18S0) I. 87 The bitterness of he.Tring 
those infern-^lly and damnably good old times extolled. 

Damnage, obs. lorm of Damaok. 
Damnation (dKiunrTi J^n). Also 3-6 damp- 
iiAcion, -oun, etc. fa. F. damnatim, in lath c. 
dampnatiotiy -acioHy ad. L. dam{pjndtidn~emy 11. of 
action f. damndre : see D.vmn v.\ 
tl. The action of condemning, or fact of being 
condemned (by judicial sentence, etc.) ; condemna- 
tion. C?^j. exc. as in b. 

a xyooCursorPf. 25472 (Cott.) pis tr.aitur. .]>at])ushissuete 
lauerd soght vn-to dampnactuu. 238a Wvclik Z w/Ir xxiii. 
40 Nelliir thou drvdist God, that thou ait in the siiine 
dainprincioun ? 1534 More Oh the PassionpNVs. 1276/1 

Her ofrspring..h.’in not ..fallen in dampnacion of death. 
2639 Laud /7 ‘^2. (28.19) ILag/ In a council .. Pope Alex- 
ander MI condemned Peter f.oml).ard of heresy, and he lay 
under that damnation for thirty and six years. 

b. The damning of a play, etc. by publicly ex- 
pressed disapproval. 

2742 Fielding J. Andrews iii. x, Don't lay the damnation 
of your play to my account. x8oo Lamu Let. to Manning 
16 Dur., I met him in the lobby immediately after the damna- 
tion of the Professor's play. x8o6 M. Siddons Maid, Wife, 
etc, 11. 147 ’]'he fat.tl cou>jh, well known to authors as ibe 
sure forerunner of dram.'Uic damnaiion. 

2. Thi'ol. Condemnation to eternal punishinunl 
in tlic world to come: the fact of being damneil, or 
doomed Jto hell ; spiritual inin ; perdition. ((Op- 
posed Xo salvation.') 

a 1300 Cursor M. 164^5 fCott.) p.Ti ches hRim-self dampn.-i 
cion .. And brocht vs til saliiadon. <^2340 Hami'ole Prose 
Tr. (1866) 7 Sentence of dampmicyone ffelle one me. r 2420 
Chron. Vilod. 193 pal his sowlt; w:is satiyd from dampna- 
cyon. 1542 Bak.nes Wks. (1573) '.(.|i/a lice woulde haue hell 
or euerlasting dampnation to liys rewardc. x6i6 R. C. 
Times Whistle vi. 2481 Whose concupiscence, Like thine, 
tleservde black helles dammitiun. 2667 Milton /*. L. 1. 2x5 
That with reiterated crimes he might If ran on himself 
damnation. 17x9 Vounc Reveuj’e v. ii, So l.ucifer broke 
into Paradise, And soon il.Tmnation follow'd. 28^ W. P. 
Mackay Grace ly Iruth (1875) 243 You are, () sinner, on 
the edge of eternal damnation. 

b. Cause or occasion of damnation or ruin ; sin 
incurring or deserving damnation, 

1377 Lanul. P. PL B. XII, 89 Goddes body. .is. .deth and 
d.-rmpnacioun to )iem kat dycili yuel. c'1386 CiiAurKR 
WijVs '/’. 21 1 ‘My love?’ quod he, ‘nay, nay, my dampna- 
cioun 2396 SiiAKH. MerJi. V. 11. vii 49 'Twere damnaiion 
To tliiiike so ba.se a thought. 1605 — Mach. 1. vii. 20 
His Vcrtue.4 Will pleadc like Angels, Trunipet-tongii’d 
against The deepe damnation of his taking olf. 2722 Swift 
To Dr. Sheridan, ’I’ell me . . What name fur a innid, was 
the first man's damnation? 

3. In profane use : a. as an imprecation, or t'x- 
clamalion of emphatic objurgation. 

2604 Shak.s. Oth. in. iii. 396 1 )c.Tth, and damnation. Oh ! 
2709 Stf.ki.k Tailor No. 137 F2 (He] invokes Hell and 
Damnation at the Breaking of a Gla.ss. 2747 Gentl. Mag. 
XVII. 46 TIk'. ensign more than once drank ' D-amnation to 
all Scotchim-n ! ' 2836 Mabkyat Mulsh. Eas^ xii. 39 

' Damnation I ' cried the master, wlio was mad with rage.’ 

b. as adj. or adv. ** * Damned *. 

2737 Lloyd Satyr Pedlar l*oet. “Wks. I. 57 The wit 
with metaphors makes bold, And tcll’s you he’.s damnation 
cold ; Pet haps, that metaphor forgot, the self-same wit's danu 
nation hot. 2772 .Ann. Reg. 236 Hail hopeful Cambridge I 
once did ail thy .son.s O'er UOl damnation hot, maXus damn'd 
odd puns 1843 Makkyat M. Violet xxxvi, Hu would have 
the lives of ihciLonmcd Frenchman and his damnation horse. 

II 4. Roman I. aw, [ir. J-. damndtioy with reference 
to damnas condemned, sentenced, bound to make 
a gift or contrilnition.] (See quot.) 
x88o M iJiRiiEAD Uipian xxiv. 9 1 1 a, The most advantageous 
form of legacy is that by damnation. 1880 — Coins Digest 
i;u8 A legacy by dum nation, .was one in which the testator 
ini[K)scd an obligation on his heir to give to the legatee the 
thing bequeathed, and which ufTordi^^ the latter a Misonal 
claim ngaiiLst the heir, but no real right in the object of 
bequest. 

lienee t Banma tloxily mlv. ~ prec. 3 b. 

2762 Goi.nsM. Life of Nash (Globe eL» 549A, I knew him 
when he and 1 were stuilcnts at Oxford, where we both 
studied damnationly hard. 

Damnatory (da.“mniltdri\ a, [ad. L. damnd- 
idri’USy f. damndtor-emy ngent-n. from damndre : 
see Damn v.] 

I. Conveying condemnation ; condemnatory. 

i68a Case Prot, Eng. t The Sentence, .is not pretended 

to be damnatory. 2827 Coleridgb Bi(^, Lit. 11 . xxi. xi8, 
I do not arraign the keenness or luiperity of its damnatory 
style. 2884 Pall Mall G. 11 Dec. 3/2 No one who knows 
Dean Burgon will be surprised to find that his view of these 
changes is entirely damnatory, 
b. Occasioning condemnation ; damning or 
! ruinous in eftect. 
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*838 J. H. Nouion Topics *57 It was either a sneer 01 
a most damnatory admission. t86a W, M. Ri'issetti in 
Frasef’s A/a^'. jtdy 70 It is a fal.il weakness in art, more 
damnatory by far than even the tendency to uiiguinliness. 

2 . 'r/teoL Containing or uttering a scntcMice of 
damnation ; consigning to damnation ; damning. 

1738 Nkai. //isf. Purit. Tv. 617 AtlianasiusV> creed being 
disliKed by l eason of the damnatory clauses. 1838 AKNoi.ii 
Let, in Slunley Life^ Corr. {18^4) H. viii. ia», 1 do not 
believe the (huniiatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed 
under any i^ualific.aiion given of them. i88a-3 Sciiakk 
I'UtcycL Knovi. I. 204/2 Nor was the aDseucc of 

baptism dumnalory. 

Hence Da'mnatovily aeh. 

«.8®» J-. Dakkow Irish Ltylls iv. 79 Somewhat damnatorily 
faint prai.se. 

Damiied (dtcmd, poet, da; miu'd), ///. a, [f. 
Damn v. 1 -ed ».] 

ti- (^]lldcIn^L‘d, judicially sentenced. Obs. 

t 1440 Promp. Pan>. ii.i D.'impnyd, dmupnatus. X49$ 
Act 1 1 Hen. F//f r. 48 § 2 felons, fuRitif, uutluwedi con vide 
and diampncd pcrsoncs. 1551 Uohinson ir. Mores Uto/'. 
I. ( Arb.) 40 Condemiincd to be common laborers. . In some 
partes^ . these serning men ifor so be these dampiied persons 

c. ^lled) do no common worke. x6t6 Mrkn r tr. Satpts Hist. 
Conth'. Trent wCffi) .\.\2 'I'u .shew what llouks did contain 
dutriiied or Ap<x'ryphal Doctrine, x8bi l.A.Mn Elin tier. i. 
Wi/i /iiSf The niVf.rii.s of the celUdainned murderer. 

b. Condemned by publicly expressed disapproval, 
as a ]>lay, etc. : also tramf, of an author. 

1708 Porii Lei. to i'ronnvill 10 May, ihunnation follows 
death in oilier men, TiUt your claninM Poet lives and writes 
agen. 17x0 H'iti. 17 j\lay, 1 am, it must he own'd, .dead in 
a poetical Cap.acity, ns n damn'd Aiitlior. 

2 . Theol. Doomed to or undergoing eternal pun- 
ishment; coiKlemudl or consigned to hell 

*393 C«)W'1-:r Conf. I. 189 O danipiicd man to hclle. 1308 
I'tKiiKK // V».v. {iR76)v.i The d.'impncd .spyryles. 1390 tiilAKs. 
Muis. y. III. ii. j8-.? Djimncd spirits nil, That in cros.se- waics 
and flouds haue buriall. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. 11. 482 for 
neither do the spirits damn'd Lose all tlieir virtue. 188a 
Rohskiti lialitufs ff Sonn., J\nxe .’Ihtryii. 4;^ full well liutli 
thy lre.i.son found its goal, O thou dcutl body and damned 
.soul 

b. abso/. as sb. pi. The souls in hell, *lhe lost 

? 1507 Contmnnyc. C ij, 'J’he jiayne . . That dainpned banc 
ill hell. x6xo Sh vks. Temp. 1. it, It w;ls a torment 'Po lay 
upon the datiiii'd- 1631 liouuKs /.e 7 >itxth, in. x.wviii. 242 
'J ne place of the Damned. x8»;r P0U.0K ( our.xe T. v. In 
dreadful apparition, .saw before Hui vision puss the shadows 
of the damned. 

C. See (jiiot. (Cf. P\ lime xlamni^e,) 

a 1791 Oiinsii ( ^fio, GrumNer\\\\. 1 i7(/m 30 Men who attend 
.'It llic Ciuitoiu house, under the denomination of DanuKd 
Souls, in order, for a certain fee, to .swaru out any goods 
whatsoever for the niercbaiils. 

t8. ying untler, or u orthy of, a curse ; .accnr.scd, 

d. imnablc, cxeci alilo. Obs, exo. as in .f , or as a con- 
scious extension of 2. 

xsfe Nowki.l in Litury, .V,;-/'. Q. Eli:.. (1847) ‘t'.D Filthy 
and uinn[ined Mahomet, the deceiver of tlm woihl. 1603 
KnollI'S Hist, Turks 116211 48 A iJamiutd wrilinff w;is 
subscribed by the yimnp emperour her s«in. 1603 Shaks. 
Macb. V. i. 39 Out damnird simt : out I .say. x66y Sir R. 
Moray in l..txutien{alc PaJ'ers II. Iv. 88 '1 here is a 

Damned book come hither from rieyond stMc.'dled Napht.ili, 
or the Wrestlings of the C'luircli of .Scotland. X 79 a Wot.* 
c.oTT iP. Pindaf) OJe to Purkc Wks. ifii2 III. 35 what Pal- 
like Demon, with the ilaiiin'ilcst spite, Spnni>s oil lliy f.iine. 
1871 li. Tayi.om Faust (187.4) I. xi.x. 174 And so, though 
even t lod forgive, On earth a d.amncd existence live. 

4 . Used piofan(;lya.s a strong expres.sion of repre- 
hension or tlislikc, or as a mere intensive. Now 
usually printed * d — d *. 

1596 tiiiAKS. Taxn. S/ir. v. i. 12J Where is that d.'iniiieil 
villaine 'J'rariio? x664TIini.KK Hxfti. 11. ii. 8j2 And sircight 
another with his f kainheaux, (Live Kalplio’s o'er the eyes 
a damn’d blow. X749 fiKciuNi; Tom Jones xvt. ii, It i.s 

a d -d lie, I never ofFcrrcd liim anything. 1830 Gait 

Lnwriii T, 11849^ 11. i. 4.! The pig.s may do their damnedst 
with me. 1848 Thac.kkkay Fxm. Fair Iv, You would be 
a d— — • fool not to t.ake tbe plac.c. 
b. as tuhj. 1)110111.9 bly. 

*757 Lcovn .Satyr Pedlar Poet. Wks. I. 57 Damn'd’s 
the .superlat ive degree ; Mc.ans that alone :itid nothing more 
..Examples we m.ay find enough, Daunt'd high, damn'd 
low, damn’d fme, damn'd stu ff. 1768 F OOTR t)C 7 >il on 
2 Sticks I. Wk.s. 1799 n. 251 How dnmnM hot it is ! 1848 

Tiiackrrav Pan. /atrxiii, 1 believe shc’.sd— — d fond of me. 

Hence f Da mnedly adv, 

1607 Tournkub Per. Traff. in. vi, .S'///, fell it out ko 
accursedly? A mb. .So damned ly 'f 1675 R. Hfao Art of 
IVlieedling 186 He mortgages his Soiil to tlie Devil, by 
swearing damncdly there is not a cleaner piece of Wine 
between Aldgatc and Wcstmiii.sLcr. 

t Damnement, dampno-. Obs. ran, [a. OF. 
dam{p,nem€Htf f. dam{p)ncr.] .IXimnaiioii. 

1480 Caxtom (yxiuCs Met. xv. x, Cleoptilra . . shal Ik.*.. 
dcccyvedofhcr fulysslie eiupryse unto .shame and to dampne- 
ment. 

Damner (daj mwL [f. Da mn V , + -KK ’ .] One 
who damns : see the verb. 

1847 Ptawr of Keys V, j2o IlliidrecI from lieiiig danmer.s 
of other men. x^ Hickekinoiul Wks. ( 17161 1 . 337 fewer 
.Swearers and Cursers and Dainticrs. 1743 G akkick Lethe 
I, I was .a great damner | of play.sj myself, Iwfijre I w.as damn’d. 
185a T. Parker in Life A Otrr . 1 . 150 D.imnation is of no 
advantage to the damned, only to the damner. 

f D&’inilififtblet obs. rare. [f. Damn'IKY + 
-AiiLK (here in active sense).] Injurious, hurtful, 
detrimental. 

1804 T. Wright Passions i. v. 21 To provide for them- 


^lues all those th!ngc.s th.at arc profitable, and to tivoytlc all 
those things which are duintiifieablc. 

t Diumii’fio, tt. Obs.- ** [ad. I., dammjii-us, 
obs. F. damnijhiue^ f. dainmun loss, injury + -Jicus 
-111:1 king, -doing : see -Fir.] Causing damage or 
loss ; injurious. 

1787 Paii KY vol. J I, Pamnififkt that hringeth d.^mage . . 
cndamjiKing. (Hence in Johnson and moil. I'licts.) 

Damiufication (da‘:mtiilikvi'Jon). [11. of action 
from Damnify : sec -atio.n.] 'I’he action of dainui- 
fying; infliction of injury or loss. (Now only in 
legal use.) 

x8a8 Donne Sent/, Joliny\v. 26 Notouely discstimalioii 
in this world, and damnilii'aiiun here, but d.TmnAtion in the 
next world. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law Eep. II. 167 Putting 
the obligee in danger of being arrested is u daiiniifical ir*n. 
1873 Posi E Caiusxw ('omm. (cd. 2) 6.13 Grievous damnifica- 
tion (/r<i'ji/c>^ ocacsioned liy hotnc ext epiional cttmlilion. 

Damnify (dx-mnifu), V, Also 6-S dampn-. 
[a. OF. (in c.drtmiiefitrt dampni-'^f , 

ail \.. damtiijhiin (in Ilala), to injure, \,damnF j 
fti us hii.'iful, injurious : sec Damnific and -fy.] I 
1 . trans. To cau.se injury, loss, or inconvenience { 
to ; to injure, damage, hurt ; to inflict injury upon, : 
to wrong. ( Very common in 17th c. ; now rarc.^ \ 
a. in estate, coiulitioii, or circumstances. (Now I 
chiefly ill legal use.) 

X3xa Act 4 Hen, VII i, c. ig § 10 Th.nt no perAone he. . in ; 
.my wysegrevedordampnifyt dhyreason of anyceriilioali:. . 1 
cxceple oncly for rale and taxe ht foreseid. 1574 lii-LLim i s ; 
Cneuara' s Fant. A/. 11484' 224 The Judge i.s more dnnmi- 1 
fied ill his fame, than the .Auitcr in his good.s. 1614 V. \ 
Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Pav. I’s. x. 9 A money-man 
may ikiI he diitunilled, but lie may lie datuiied. X654 ('.av- 
ion Pleas. Azotes iv. il 181 Who could damnify ln;r, wlio 
had nothing to lose, not so much .as credit ? 1737 Wiiim oN ; 
Joseph ns Anti,/, xi. vi. §5 That llic King might not l.>c 
dainiiiiieil by the loss t.f the tributc.s. 1891 Law Ttm> s XC. 
460/2 Indin t:d by .1 fr:uulul«‘iit prospectii.s to make con- 
tnacts whereby he was daimiilled. 

fb. To injuic physically or bodilv. Obs. 

/r 136a G. Cavknoikii // ’i>/.fry (1893) 270 'I'he. cross .. fall- 
mg nppou Maysier Ptmne.r’.s hod. /wliiohn w.ts dtimpncficd 
jy the overt lui.wcng of the crossvc x6xa \Voni>Ai.i. Aittx. 
.Mate Wks. (165 {) n Von arc sure either to brc.ik them Ithc 
teeth] or to damuiti*; the jaw hone. 171a M. Koci kk Voy. 

f ) Their Masts and Rigging Itcing mnchdamnihcil. x8za 
.Smyth P/net. Customs [1Z21) 20^ Hcinp-.sced .'ind Lin- 
.sued, had, mixed, or damnified. 

t C. To inflict injury upon in war. Obs. 
x^ Parurt Theor. Il 'ar/rsw i. 123 Koii.s. .placed .. In 
such paites ,*is may most d:imnifie the enemy. 1651 >1. 
Cogan Ir. Pinto's I'rnv. Ixiv. 261 The besaged were there- 
with mighlily damnified. 

1 2 . Willi double object : ’’To subject (a jhtsoii, 
etc.) to the I0.SS of (so much money or property) ; 
to injure to a specilied extciil. CVv. 

^ 1378 A. Pargkiick.st ill H.ikinyt i'oy. III. 134 To grain mo 
leave to stay here so much of their gtiods as they haue daiiini- 
ficrl mcc. 1631 Stixr Chamb, i H.r/ .u(?.Tiudcn) 63 .S' Cornelius 
hath liccn d.-mmifyed hereby more than 201 ki'*. lyax St. 
German's PtH to f .Stud. »P.B, 1 think him humid to give 
leslitution. .of all that they W damnified by it. 
ta T o cause the lo.ss of, bring to deslruction or 
min. Obs. 

i6xa 'J\ 'J'.WLOii Comm. Titus \.q Saians kingilnmc .shall 
be destroyed and danniiiied. t 1845 Howki.i. l.ctt. iv. iv. 
(1892' 561 .-\ most mi.schievuus design that would have 
d;inmi(ied not only his own stall, but destroyed the Parly 
against whom il was intended. 1693 I..uiTRinj, Prief Eel. j 
(18471 III. 232 The pi ivatet'.rs and olh«.-r ships wero haled j 
a siiorc within the land, and were daniiiiryed. 

\- 4 . fthoL 'Po do injury. Obs, 


I a look. .As shall one day, with damning eloquence, Against 
' the oppressor plead ! 1^3 T. pKnix)K.s HyyHa x.78 Are- 
■ ligion full (if damning dogiii.T.s. x88a A. H. Pklt.k Parab. 
Tcxxckiug of Christ 11. viii, (1891 • 384 'J'hat the supreme virtue 
is love, and that the damning .sin is selfish inhum.Tnity. 

t b. In p.is.sive seii.si* : Incurring’"* damnation. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Damn tt. 4 c.) 

163s Gcrnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 2S3/2 (They) are so 
(.riiell to their dying damning .souks, that they turn ChiUl 
their Physician out of door.s. 

2 . That leads to or occasions condemnation or 
ruin. (Cr. Damn v. 3.) 

X798 Cooke in Ld. Anekla/nfs Corr. 11862* HI. 42* Wc 
took lip the two Shears to-d.ay, with damning p.apers. 1844 
I)isKAF.Li Conin^sbv y\. i, Without which. . the statesman, 
the oraiorj thp author, all alike feel the damning conscious- 
ness of being cliai latans. 

3 . Addicted to profane ijwearing. 

1667 pErvs Hiarv 14 Juim, The iiio.si dckTiichcd, damning, 
swearing rogues that ever were in the Navy. 

lienee Da’mnlnffly adv.y Da'xnsiiiiffiiess. 

• X709 CnANpLEH Effori ayst. Piyotry 32 No P.irty of 

Protc.siiints is so In the Right . . that the other bo. danin- 
ingly wrong. 1643 Hammond Pratt. Cateeh. 1. § 3. 85 For 
the cmptiiiessc and (lainningnc.s.se of them [.sins]. 

t Damno’se, Obs.-** 1 .. daM»vs-us\ 

see next.] Hurtful. So + Baxnno'sity, liurtlul- 

iic-.s.*;. X7«7 Bailey vul. II. 

DamuOIUI r(Uc'mii.9s}, a, faio, [ad. L. dam- 
sibs’its, f. damnum hurt, harm, damngc : sec -oUh.] 
Of the nature of a damnum^ i.c. causing loss or 
damage of any kind, whether involving a legal 
wrong {injitry '] or not. lienee Da'innously rrrA'. 

1870 Sir j. Mti.lok in I. aw Eef. 5 Exch. 249 All ibc 
injurious or danmous conscquencrH . . resulted from uii .aiU 
dune on the land of the owner. 1884 I.o. Bi ackucrn in 
Laxv Times Eef. LII. 146/1 They have injnrionf.ly, .ts 
distiiiguisiied (I'tun d.Tiiinously, iifrectcd the plnintilf's rights. 

Damocles (<l:c nmkl/'y.b [ 1 .. from Cir.] Propi.r 
name, occiiiTiiig in (he expre.^sion sword of Jhimo' 
(ks, Damotli i s 7 Vord^ usetl by simile of nn imminent 
danger, wliich may at any moment descend upon one. 

J iam(M.le.s, a ll.dicrer, having e.\tolKid the happiness of 
Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, was placed by him at a ban- 
quet with a sword ,sus|)ciidetl over bis he-ad by a hair, to 
impress upon him the perilous nature of that h.inpiness. 

Hence Damoclo’an rr., of or as of Damocles 
\crron. DamoolesianV 

*747 Scheme lufuip. Alen 0/ IVar ^3 Hanging over our 
I'Kads, like Damocles .Swortl. 189a Law Times XCII. 
ar;/i T.iliU: do tllrctlors and their cum] ionics know of this 
sword of 1 'aniocles ihnl h.iiigs over them. 

1888 Voice <N. Y.) 12 Apr., 'J’bis cnisc hangs over their 
homes, like a Iiamocle.siaii sword. 

II Damoiseatl (divmizd). Obs.nvarcb. [a. OF. 
damoiseaut earlier damei-t dami-, damoiseli^lt, 
dominiit'llus \ the masculine corresp. to damoHcl, 
Damsel.] A young man of gentle birlli, not yet 
made a knight, ((.fccuning in I5lhc. translalioiw 
from Frencli, and in inodinn nrchaisls.) 

r 1477 Cax ION Jason 4 'I'he damoisi an Jason, c 1500 
Melnsine 124 Two ymg ^ fiiyrc dumoyseaulx luclhrc.ii. . 

* l''ieiide said the damoyielle, ' lie they .so fayre danioy- 
.seaux as ye say?’ 1B70 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 194 S«z 
ihuu, O diunniseauj must wail ; Tie up thine hori e anigh 
the gale. 187a E. W. Roiikk'ison iHst, Fss. 190 The 
a>-]iiniul for knighthood svas siip}M.).sed to pas.s his life be- 
tween 7 and 14 as .1 p-Tge . . figuring during tbe next 7 years 
a:i a J 'amoiseau or l!)si]uirc. 

Damoisel, -olio, etc., obs. forms of DAMtiiib. 
Damolic, see Damalic (acid). 

Damosol, -zol : sec Damsel. 


i62x Ainsworth Annot. Peniat. Ex. xxi. 78 Every living 
cu'.Tture whieb is in the puw'er of man, if il siiail damnifie, 
the owners are IkjuiuI to pay for it. ^ ^ 

f 6. intr. (in passive sense) : To become dam- 
aged ; to spoil. Obs. 

17x1 F.. (a^oKi: Voy. S. Sea 312 Our Goods . . would 
d.Tiiinify slaying so long. 

lleiicc Da’mnified ppl. a., Da’mnifying vhl. sb. 
anti ppL a. 

1343 .li t 37 //»•//. /'///, c. 6 § J A uewc?. . Wind of Viee, 
DiMiks'isure, and dampuitieiigc of the Kings true .Subjecis, 
x6i6 Si'KiL. tS: Marku. Country Farme 192 They lli.il 
would haue them [Melons] gruw ypon beds, a.s lesse damni- 
fying. 1690 I.(h:kk Gcnd. li, iL§2 The d.Trniiificd Person 
ii.'ts this Power of approinialing to himself the CIoixls or 
Servir.c (jf the Offender. xtSo lUinff Ituryh Fee. in Cra- 
iiioiid Ann. Panff II. 233, 14**1 pounds of daiiiiii- 

ficfl leas. 1893 Edin. Ke^'. }\\\y 61 Our author diseredits 
all stories CDiiccrning liim ..which would he damnifying. 
(da;'mig), vbl. sb. [-i.\*(j L] 

1 . 'The action of the verb Damn, q, v ; condemna- 
tion ; d-anination. 

r i4(M Afol. Loll, iii, 17 To tak )>c .sentence of darning. 
Ibid. xvii. 6t Vndiir syn. bondage, nor (kanqiing. c 1400 
Horn. Rose 664s He etilh hi.s owne ilainpnyng. 1707 
WvciiERLLY in Pope's Lett. 11735) I. 32 *Tis try inrallible 
Pope has, or would redeem me from a |M)etical Datuiiing. 

2 . Profane swearing : cf. Dam.v v. 6. 

x(579 T. Siden Hist. Sa>arites 11. 16 'lake heed of .swear- 
ing, cursing, or damning, xyax Dk Foe fW. (1840) 
tqH, I heanl a great deal of swearing and damning. 

1 3 . A * company * of jurors. Obs. 

1386 Pk. St. Albans F vj G, A Dutiipnyug of Jurrouris. 
Damning (da:‘'init], dft;’mniij), ppl. a, [-inu ^.] 

1 . 'i'hat damn.s ; that brings damnation. 

*599 Mahston Seo. Villanie 1. iii. 185 'I’o take a damning 
(leriured Otith. X793 SociiitY Joan 0/ .in in, 508 Such 


j DamoHin, -zin, olis. forms of D.\mhun. 
j Damouret, var. of DAMMAiiirr. 

Damourite (dumu-'roit). I\Iin, [Named by 
IX'lcbSc 1S45 after the F. chemist Daniour.] A 
hyd/futs [lotash mica, with pearly lu.strc, occurring 
in small yellowish scales. 

1846 Amer. JrtxL Sc. tier. ii. T. 120 Damourite, a new 
mineral. 1879 Rni.r.v .SYmA /iV« x. 134 Damomile and 
Sericitenre hydioiis potash micas Usually occiii ring in .scaly 
aggregate.s. 

Damp idieinj);, sb.^ In 5 domp. [Corresponds 
with and mi/d.Du. and Da, damp vapour, 

! stc.im, smoke, mod. led. dampr stenm, MlKl. 
I damp/, lamp/ mod.Oer. damp/ vapour, steam ; 
j cf. also Sw.(/rtw^ dust. 'The woid is not known 
in the earlier stages of the langu.ages, and its 
I history in Fng. before its apjicarancc in 1480 i.s 
! unknown ; it is difllcult to cc/nctive of its having 
I cornc down from OIC. times without appearing in 
^ wiiting. See Damp ?».] 

I t !• An exhalation, a vapour or gas, of a noxiou.s 
; kind. Obs. cxc. as in b. 

1480 Caxton t'/rnui, /•.//J*. Ixxv. 58 Aftctr this dr.igon shal 
(.'omc n goot and thcr i.tiaicome uuiu of liis nosticl a doni)> 
■ that .slial Itutoken hotigoT .and grete deth of p<;plv. X377 
1 ). Camr.v. l fetesbach's Hush, i, (15861 8 b, The Feiiiics and 
i Marshes, in the heate of the yeere, doo send foorih iwsiilenl 
; and deadly dainpe.H. X366 Cohan Haven Health 243 ( The 
\ PlagtH) AH infected in a manner nt one instant by reas/jn 
[ of a d.Tiiipc nr miste w'hich aro.se within the Castle yeard. 

. x6o6 Dr.KKKB .SVt'. Sium’s vn. (Arb.) 47 Wh.it loiieii 
, .stenche.s, .and coiit.Tgious <l;iin)>H would strike vp into iby 
j noslhriU^ x66a 1 . Marobavk Pofe Alex. VII (1867* wx 
1 1 [the ( utaconihs] is a horrid i»lace to go into and 
d.ingeroiis, for fear of damps. 1744 BkRKEiKY. 9 /m § 144 
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In noi<i(nious Jainps or wlicrciii n.iuiu cannot In; 

kiiulledi as is evident in the t.rotto del near Naples. 
1774 doi-nsM. A<»/. Uht. (i7V<»' VIII. 31 Kxposed . . to the 
damps and exhalations of the earth. 18x4 W. Ihvino T, 
Trav. 1. «;a 'I'lie mode of kcepinj; out the damps of diu h- 
tvalcr l»y hnriil brandy. 

b. spec, ill co.tI ininos; (rt) Ciiokk-damp ; 
also called bUick damp., and sttjfoiafini^ damp. (/») 
« Fire-damp, UumviXy /uhHhiah'n}^ damp. 

x6a6 llAiroN Syha 8 3/5 W’e see Lights will go out in the 
l>amps of Miiuis. 1665 /V//V. Trans, J. ^4 ‘I'hc Colliers .. 
retired immcdi.'iiely atid saved themselves from the erut>« 
lions of the J.)Amp. 1670 W. Simisos Hydrol. Aw. 07 
A snlphutcous damp.. which hy the flame of a candle,, 
might \ ery probably take fire. 1605 Woodwakii .V,//. Hist, 
Earth IV. (i7j? 3)227 < >ne is culled the Suflijcaiing, the otl.cr 
the KnliniiKiling I'lamp. 1774 J‘rN.s,vNr TonrSLoti, in 1772, 
Ro I’he damp or fieiA’ vapour was conveyed through pipes to 
the open air, and formed a terrible iiinmination. i 
Imismm .Yi Vr. Ari\. tort Air that has lost its vi\ifying spirit 
is called damp.. 'I'hc dreadlul efleels of damjis are known 
to .siieh ns work in mines. *836 .V( €’**‘.r of Connitorm 
3's4 'I lie miners, also meet with foul air, cailod by them 
the black damp .. which sufTxates the instant it is in- 
haled. 

Ji.c. II- Smith IJ'h. i i.if/i' I. 3^7 The remcmbrnucc 

of death i.4 like u damp. w)u«;h pins out all the liglits of 
pleasure, 1641 I'imf, i, An open Trosse to cleeie 

cveiA' iiii.v;: illation which is not stifled in this ikiinpe. 

t2. Visible v.^ponr ; fogf, mist. Obs, 

(This being n-<nally humid gives rise to the sen^c of 
* iinnMurc ' in 3.) 

1601 .SiiAK.s. . l/fs U~fi! II. i. if 6 Ere (wii.e in niiirkc and 
occideriiall dainpe Moist Jlesriorus hath qneiirh'il her 
.‘•leepy I^impe. 1739 1 .a»y M. NV. Montacu Lett. HI. ft, 

1 h.avc lost all my n.ad symptoms, ainl am ready to think I 
couhl even liear the damps of London. Z74X Yovaa A 7 .- 
y/r. ii. WInlo rising vapours, and desoending shades, 
Wiih damps and daikncs.s drown the spacioii-s vale. 1808 
J. li.M/i.ow Coiionf'. III. 654 'I'hou darkening sky I)eeiK.n 
thy damps, the fiend of death is nigh. 

/ig. z6aS f-^ON.VK p'ii St rut. John i. ft Yet there is .a damp 
or a cloud of nnclmritablencss. *751 Smoi.i.i-.i 1 /’oa /’/«'. 
(i77f|) ML l.vx.vi. ifts He h.anps like a d.imp upon .socleiy, 
and may l>c properly called kill-ioy. 18x7 1 ’oi.i.ok Course • 
T. Ill, Sin, with cold, consumptive breath, Involved it still ' 
in clouds of mortal damp. 

3. Moisture (ililTnsud through the air .ns vapour, 
or through a .soliil siibst.'inco, or conclensctl upon , 
a .surface); dampness, humidity. (The ordinary I 
current sense.' j 

[ 1586 frticJAN ll’ivrn tfeaJik ccxii. The coldne.«;sc of stone.s 
and the damye of the earth are both verie liurtfull to our j 
bodies.] 1700 Jhiir.i.ips fed. Kctm y), /We/, Moi.sturo, Wet; I 
ness. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 1 1 P 10 He. .may set .it de- j 
fl.ince the morning mist and the evening damp. 1806 St iift . 
U'intcr in AiW. fed. 3) III. fifi We keep fires in all the 
rooms by tnni.s, w that no damp has come to the tapes! ry. 
1838 Lytton Alito i.\\t Mri. Mi rton, who W'as .ifraid of | 
the damp, preferred staying within. 1875 JisvoNS 
.\i. 129 To corrode by c-sposure to air or damp. 

b. with pi. (U.siially more concrete in sense.) 
l*S 77 floor.it Iftresl'ach s flush, i. (1586) 42 b, Howe so 
ever the I’arne he, you must idace it as hie as you nmy, 
least ye tome be spoyled with nioysturc or dan>)>es.} 
17x1 R. liHAOLKY ICks. Ntti. 166 An Hygrometer in the 
..Conservatory, by which we might reguUicc the over 
Moisliue or Damps In the Air of the ll mse. 1797 Mr.s. 
RaocMH k fialian xxvi, Cold damp.s which hung upon his 
forehead lietraycd the agony of bis mind, 1839 Lonc.i-*. 
I'oicrs cf Nt., L’ Envoi.,, Aimd the chills and dain|is t )f the 
A'ast jilaiii where death rncamp.s. 1858 Haw ihoknr Er. ,y 
It. yrnls, I. 120 Covered with damps, which collected and 
fell upon us ill OLca.sional drops, 

C. slan;*. A drink, a ‘wetting’. (Damp v. 5 b.' 
T837 Piekto. xxvii, We'll just give ourselves a 

damn, .Sniniiiy. 

1 4. A dazed or stupefied condition ; loss of con- 
sciousness or vitality, stujior. Obs. (( f. Damp 77. 2.) 

*S 4 * r*i:(:os David's Harp 150 b, He was in a Irnuivs 
that is to .say in a dampe, a stnpour, abashement, and 
soden privacion of scncc or fealyng. 1354 Hi u>et, 'IV.inncc 
or dampe, eestasis. 1667 Wood /,/ 4 '(i)xf. Hi>r. .So<:,i II. 
140 [It did] strike him into a damp, and heirig carried 
(liencc in a ch.iirc to his chaniUT, died the next day. 
1667 Miltom /’. A. XI. 293 Adam by this from the cold 
sudden damp Recovering, and his .scatterd spirits rctnvnd. 
X7IX I’ind. Satkci'rroli 94 I fc.. struck a damp Ufioii 
W{htgjg[ibm, and laid it in a State of Death. 171a An- 
lUHON Sfott. No. 5 18 P 3, I fell a general Damp and 
a. Faintness all over me. 

6 . A State of ilejcction ; depression of spirits. 

1606 G. WtiKirA ocKci tr. y//xAVi 32 a, Their heart es W'cre 
: iricken into a great dampe, and w'cre so discoiirage-d, ih.at 
tele.]. 1647 Ci.akknikin J/iit. Rch. V. ii-jiVi) I. .S50 He found 
.a great riamp upon the spirit of the Governour. xfox 
R. L'K.sii*.ANCiE yo.uphus' Anth/. x. xii. (1733) 775 The 
Dread of this Decree, put all I’eople into .1 general Damp 
Tiiid Silence. 1760 Ivifostors DHortod L 13 [Thisl put 
a sudden damp to their zeal. 1838 I*nf:.scoTT Frrd. if Is, 
(ifttfn I. lx. 398 This news fitmek a damn into the hearts of 
the Castilians. 1840 liaoWMNG Sordcllo v. 433 This idle 
damp Refits not. 

6 . A check, discoiiragemcnl. 

1587 _r»KKfc.NK Carde of Enmio Wks. 1882 IV. 59 'J'o 
driuc him more into doleful dumps shee returned liiiii this 
damp. t6f» Ciias. 1 Poelar. la Aug. 18 .Such a dampe 
of Trade in the Cili«. X680-90 Tkmi'LE Ess. Pop. Dis- 
(ontents Wks, 1731 1 . vfiS Some little Damps would Ixi 
given to that |)estih:iu Humour and general Mistake. 
X^ UuHKP. Ohsero, La^e State Hatton Wks. 1B42 I. 92 
'i ho.se accidents that cast an occa-ional damp ttpon trade. 
1838 Ht. M.\ktivf.aij I.i/r in U'ilds vi. 70 A sudden damp 
seemed to be ca:U over all the plans. 

7. Comh.j as i damp- bole (sense i), -fhcci (see 
qiiot, 1881 ); damp-proof^ -worn (sense 3 ) adja. ; 


damp'OOurae, prop, damp-proof course, 'a 
course of some impermeable material laid on the 
foundation w.ilU of a building a short distance 
above the level of the outside soil, to prevent the 
damp from ri.sing un the walls ’ (Gwilt). 

x6ot Hoi.land P/iuy 1. 41 Which dampe holes bre.ithing 
out a deadly aire. xSsa Dickens PIrak Ho. II. xviii. 5 
'J'hc time and dump-worn monuments. x88s Uaymonii 
Afitting- Cioss.t Damp sheclt a large .sheet, placed las 
a curtain or partition acros.s a gate-road to stop and turn 
an air-current. 18B4 Health Exhib. Catnl. 50/2 Sanitary 
SloncNvarc of cvrry description, including . . air-brick.s, 
ilamp-proof course. X890 A. Wiim.KcajH Hygiene vi. 150 
A ‘ daini>-cour.'ic * imist be provide«J, iliat is a continuous 
bnii/ontnl cotirse of glared cartlienwarc, .slate, or other 
impervious malcri:il. 

Dampi sb:^ Variant of D.\m sh.^ 

Damp ('damij)). a. [f. Dami* sb."] 

1 1. Of the nature of, or belonging lo, a ‘ damp \ 
or noxious exhalation ; sec D.\mi* sb. i. Obs. 

I x6^ Mil. I ON Comas 470811111 arc thu?.e thick and gloomy 

shacb.iws damp Oft seen in charnel vauh.s and t'epiilchrv.s. 
1671 - .'iawion S The air, impri.son'd also, clo.se and 
damp. Unwholesome draught. 1733 Siu |. Lowthkk Damp 
Air in Conf.fit in Phii. Trans. XXXVlII. iia It is to 
be observed ih.at this sort of Vapo.ur, or damp Air, will 
not lake J'ire c.vccpt by Flame. 

•|' 2. Affc'ctod with or showing stupefaction or dc- 
prc.-:;:uon of spirits ; dazed, siujiclicd. Obs. or arck. 

x$ga (iRFiKNK A'tT'er too late Caii/onc, An object twice 
as bright, So gorgeous as my senses .ill were clam]) 
\Htac l.nmp]. 1667 Milton 7 *. L. t. 523 With looks Down 
cast and damp. Ibid. v. 6s Mce tkinip hotrur chil d. 
X697 Dkyden Tirg. .Eneid vi. 85 Tlie ticinbling Troians 
bc.ar, O'rc-sproad w ith u. damp sweat and holy fear. 1843 
J. Martine.au Chr. Life 473 Murky doubts and 

damp sliort-sigliti-dncssT 1855 TuACKiittAY Hesveomes liv, 
'J'lie dinner was rather a damp entertainment. 

3. Sligljtly wet as with steam, suspended vapour, 
dew, or mist ; hohling w.'iter in suspension or absorp- 
I lion ; moist, humid. (The ordinary current sense.) 
1706 Pnit.Lirs (ed. Kersey), To Damp^ to make damp, 
or moist. 1735 Uerkki.icy S 412 A cold, damp, 

iiCirdirt habitation, in the midst of a bleak country. 1748 
F. Smith I’oy. Disc. H. IK Pass. 1 . 21 The Weather., 
disagreeably damp from the great Wetting of the Fog. 
1874 KiNO.si,r.Y Ail*//. (1878) 11 . 429 We have come out of 
intense winter into damp spring. 'Aloti. A cold caught by 
.sleeping in a damp bud. 

Damp (ikemp), V. [f. DAMr.t/^ ; frequent from 
£ 1550 . Ger. dam/fcH, Du. dampen, also go back 
to the if»thc. ; in Ger. a causal dempfen nppears to 
go back to OIIG. {yiemphanx—'^damptan). For 
dampped in A Hit. Poems K 9 K 9 , see Dump.] 

1. trans. To affect with ‘ clamp to stifle, choke, 
extinguish ; to dull, deaden (fire, soimtl, etc.). 
Also^^. 

X5^ tr. JesoePs Apol. C/i. Eng. iv. (Parker .Soc.) 83 
Their own matter is d.ampcd, and destroyed in llic word 
of God a.s if it were in poinun [in tvneno c.xtinrjti vidrnt 
ct snffocaril. 1^7 Hookicr Eccl. Pol. v, Ixiil. § « An 
cuill inoral disposition . .dampeth the very light of hcaucnly 
ilhimiiiation. 16x6 Bacon Syha § 147 All .shutting in of j 
Air, where there is no competent Vent, dainpetli the 
.Sound. 1637 Snini.i:v Lady of Pleas, tv. i. Her plilef^ni 
would t|nem:h a furnace, and her hrcalli Would damp 
a musket balk 1705 I.kowkntiokk in Phil. Trans, XXV. 
3159 If wc t.-ike a piece of Womi-coal, that has been damp’d 
or extinpilshed. x8i8 Plack^o. Mag. II. 538 Having 
damped his own appetite with a Couple of slices. Mod. 
To uiunp a fire with sinatl coal. 

b. To damp lioion (a fire or furnace) ; lo cover 
or fill it with small coal, ashes, or cukc, so as to 
cheek combu.stion and prevent its going out, when 
not reniiircd for gome lime, Also]^;''. 

1869 J.^ Martinkaii Ess. IL 278 Fire w'hich must not 
he permitted lo d.Tmp itself down. x88a Pall Mall ( 1 . 

20 Fell. 2/1 The notices terminate at ine end of the 
month.. and the funmocs will lie damped down. Ihid. 28 
Aug. i/i M r. ( Tl.ailstone's .si)ccchc.s may tend to damp dow'n 
the agitation. 

C. Aeottsiies, Mttsie. etc. To .stop the vibrations 
of n siring or the like ; to funiLsh (the strings of 
a pianoforte) wilh dampers. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. ips A piece of cloth . . to damp 
or stop ih« string [in a clavirhonlj. 1883 A. J. Hipkins in 
Grove Jiid. Mas. III. 636 The higher treble of the piano 
is not iiuw daiiified. 

d. Magnelism. To stop the oscillations of a 
magnetic needle by jdacing a mass of conducting 
metal near it. 

1879 Thomson it Tait Nut. Phil. 1 . 1. ^ ^79 The oscil- 
kuioris of a iirngnetizcd needle almut its pt>silion of eqiii- 
lilirium arc ‘ damped ' by placing a pkaie of copper bel >w it. 

1 2. To utille (the faculties) wilh noxious 
* fumes ’ ; to stupefy, benumb, daze. Obs. 

1570 Dkk Math. Pro/. 1 The fantasies of those licarers 
were dainpt. x9« T. Apam.s Exp. 2 /V/. ii. 20(1865)559 
T'hc ItLsts of the flesh, like the vapours of a replete stomach 
rising up and tlainijing the brain. 7716 Bkntlkv Serni. 

>fi* 375 wc may damp or .sfifle them (our Fticuliics] by 
Sloth and Neglect. ^ X7x6 Lkoni tr. Albertfs Archil. 1 . 

5 a, The Understanding Ctin never Ijc clear, the Spirits 
being damvit and stupify’d. 

3. To ileadcn or restrain the ardour or energy 
of; to depress, deject, disconnage, check, 
a. person.s, their spirits, zeal, ho])es, etc. 

1348 Un.Mi., etc. Erasm. Par. Alalt. iii. (R.), That., 
they that were piiflcd vp liefore. ..should bee damped, and 
be brought lowc. 1654 ToArr Comm, yob xiiL 15 As that 


woman of Canaan . . who would not lie damiHul or dis- 
couraged with Christs, .silence. x6M Whitlock Zootomia 
24 Nor shall their scomc spoyle good jnirposcs, by damping 
my resolutions. X74B Anson's Voy. 1. i. 11 Our hopes of 
n speedy departure were even nowbomcwlmt damped. 1766 
Ooi.oiiM. / Vi'. IK V, This is the way you always damp niy 
girls and me when we are in spirits. x8xi Clark Kill. 
AIrnstr. 1 . 166 Sorrow damps my lays. 1876 J. H. Nkwman 
ll/st. Sk. II. It. ii. 242 How little his persoiial troublc.s had 
damned his evangelical zc.*!!. 1887 Frith A ntobiop. 1 . xxiii. 
329 Damped by the indifference of my artist-friends, 
b. actions, projects, trade, etc. Now rare. 

1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. fR.', To dampe 
y taunting mocke.s of such pcrsoncs. x6xa Bacon Hen. 
/’//, 75 To stopband d.ampc Informations ujmn Penall 
r.awes, by procuring Inforni.itiuns by collusion, xl^ C. 
Mathkk in Andrus Tracts (18691 13 The Courses iiiiiiie- 
diately taken to damp and spoyl our* Trade. 1987 T. 
Jkherson JPr/t. (18591 IL 89 To damp that freedom of 
coiiiniunication whu.li the resolution of Congre.s.s. .was in- 
tended to je-esiablisli. x83a Ai sriN yari.^pr. (tSjij) L \i. 
301 If they Lliink.. that a political insiituiiun damps pro- 
duction and .'iccimiLilation. 

1 4. To envelop in fog or mist ; also^/^’*. 

16x9 Donnk Srrm. Matt. xt. 6 If iny religion diil W’rap 
me in a continual cloud, .damp me in a continual vapour, 
.smoke me in a cuntiniial sourness. 

* 5. To make moist or Immid, to wet as sti-.'ini, 
vai>our, mist, or dew does ; to moisten. 

^ 1671 K. Boiu n JCind 14 They [wintl.H fiom .South] damp 
innen and paper, thougli never so carefully guarded from 
the Air. 1789 W. Bixiian /font. A/id. ic<f. 11) 129 'Ihat 
lianeful custom .said to I'c practised in many inns, of damp- 
ing sheets, and pres-.ing them in order lo save W'asliiiig. 
xSitt H.awtiiornk Atner. Nolt-./iks. (1879) I. i8»>Thcdcw 
I damped the road. 1875 UuK Diet. A rts III. 648 The pajK*!* 

^ u ^ed in printing is alM’ay.s (]ani{>ed before l>eing sent to the 
pre* s, w i:i paper taking the ink considerably be.itcr than dry. 

b. rcjl. To take a drink, ‘ wtt one’s whistle 
slang. 

x8(Sx Lqwei.i. Pigloto P, Poems i8t;o 11 . 283 A tent.. 
Wlierc you could' go, ef you wuz dry, an’ damp yc in 
a minute. 

<3. Gardening. J'o damp off (iiitr. : : Of jilnnbi : 
’J'o rot or go off from tlamp; lo fog off. 

1846 Mwk. liardening /or Ladies 90 Cuttings 

when thus treated .nrc verj’ apt to clamp off. x88i Card. 
Chron. XVT. 690 Sec tl.al none of the spikes touch the 
gla.ss or they may .speedily damp off. 

Damp, obs. vnr. Dam sb .^ ; obs. (crroii.) form 
of Damn. 

Dampen (clcc mp n), v. (Now chiefly U, S.) 
[f. Dami* a. t* -e.n, or derivative form of J )ami* 7 l] 

1. Irans, To dull, deaden, cliniinish the force or 
ardour of, depress, dejixt ; = Damp v , i, 3 . 

£-1630 Jack.son Creed \ i. i. Wks. VI, 36 I’y which the 
fervency of Wttcr spirit.s devotion is .so miicli dampened. 
1633 P. Fi.ltciikr Purflc l.d, vii. xwiii, Himself dain)ien.s 
the smiling day. 1813 W. Irvini: Life ly Lett. (i86.p 
I. xviii. 9\}p The misorahle siccounts from the frontier 
d.ampcncd in some ineii-surc the pultlic zc.il, 18x4 T.anuok 
Jufag. Coat*, vii. Wks, j8.j6 I. 28 His genius li.ath licen 
dampened by )iU advcrsiiu's. 1885 Century Mag, 

Tliis adversity seemed to dampen the ardor of the crew. 
MagnHism. Damp 7 .». i d. 

1879 (1. pRE.scoiT up. Telcfhonc 36 The objocl in u.sing 
tlie rubber is lo dampen the movcuienl of the disk. 

3. "J'o make dani]), moi.sicn ; - D.\.mp v . 5 . 

1885 G. H. BouiiiiToN Sk. Rumbles Holland v. 77 'I’lic 
high tide must somcwh.Tt dampen tlic poor dopailed [in 
a churchyard], 

4. inlr. To become dull or damp. 

1686 Goad Celcst. Rudies ii. xi. 305 Fog, close, dnmpniiig, 
windy. 1857 I owei.i, Ptunus, Captive, Yet lio came not, 
and the stillness Dampened round her like a tomb. 

lienee Da'mpenincf vbl. sb. and ///. a . ; Da'm- 
pener {l/.S.), a conlrivatice for damping linen, 
etc. 

18x4 Byron Lara i. x.\viii, And oVr hi.s brow the damp- 
ening heart-drops threw 'J'hu .sirkening iciness of lliat cold 
dew. X836 iVew Monthly Mag. XLVI. 204 'I’he gallantry 
and beauty of '^ru.scany sped tTirongh the- dampening air. 
5864. IxnvKLL Lincoln yiV'S. 1890 V. 178 To withstuiiil the 
inevitable dampening of checks, reversc.s. delays, 1887 Sri. 
Aptter. 26 Mar. A scam dampener has been patent«;d 
. .for u.se in laundric.s, etc. 

Damper (dro*mpaj). [f. Damp v , + -kii.] Tli.it 
which Clamps, in various senses of the vl). 

1. Something that c1amp.s or depre,ssiis the spirits, 
etc. ; also, a ])crson who does the same. 

174B Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1B83 VII. 282, I very 
early discharged shame, that cold water damper to an 
enterprising''spirU. X|(49 H. Wai.idle in Holiday 

on Road (1887) 140 Su-ssex is a gre.at damper of curiosity. 
x8i8 Ulacksv. Mag. II. 528 Out of sixteen people, five 
dampers were present, xfaa Hazutt Tabled, .Ser. tr. xii. 
(18691 *4® This is a damper lo sanguine and florid tempera- 
ments. x8ss 'rHACKKKAV Nnveomrs xxvi, I fed mj’sclf very 
often an old damper in your company. 

b. Something that takes off the edge of apix^ite. 

x8m Mar. Edcew'orth Pop, Talest Limerick Clottes, 

In the kitchen, taking his snack by way of a dampt:r. 
x8xx Lamh Edax on Appetite, 1 endeavour lo make up by 
a damper, os I call it, at home before I go out. 

2. a. A piece of mechanism in a. pianoforte for 

* (lamping^ or stopping the vibrations of the strings, 
consisting of a small piece of wood or wire covered 
with cloth or felt, wnich rests against the strings 
corresponding to each key, and is raised or with- 
drawn from them when the key is pressed down. 

1783 SpectP, y. BroeuiwootPs Patent No. 1379, b, b, are 
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the iliunpcrs which also is iixt tinder the strings. 1856 
Mbs. C Clarkk tr. Berlioz' lustnonent, 'J’lic sign 
iiidic.itcs that the dampers must be replaced by quitting the 
pedal. 

b. * The mute of a horn and other brass' wind 
instruments ’ (Stainer A: llarrctt Dut. Mu$. Terms). 

3 . A metal plate made to tunt or slide in a tluc 
or chimney, so as to control the combustion by 
regutatm^r or stopping the draught. 

1788 specif. Gardiwi^s Valent No. 1642 The.sc registers 
or dnmners are enclosed in the chimney. 1791 llhUDoi s 
ill Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 174 Hu first turned the flame 
from off the metal, which h done by letting down a rhimper 
upon the chimney. ^ x8sj AIoomk Valftrs, Holy A/linme 
86 Those trusty, blind nitichincs. .by a change .ts odd .'is 
crued, Instead of dampers, served for fuel ! 1829 K. Stuaut 
Anted. Steam Engines I. 269 'J’he heat of the furnace 
under I he Ixiiler was rudely regulated in both machines by 
a daiii|>er. 

4 . Ma^iethnu (See quot., .ind cf. Damp 2». id.) 

i88x Maxvvkll Etecir.jf May:n. II. 344-5 A metallic 
surface, railed a DamiJcr, is sometimes placrti m-ar a magnet 
fur the express nurpuse of damping or fle.-nieiiing its vibra- 
tions. We sli.a!! therefore speak of this kind of resistance 
as Dtxmpin^. 

6. Any ccmtriv.ance for damping or moistening, 
c.g. All appliance for tnoi->tening the gummed hack of 
iiostagc stamps ; one for damping paper for a copying-press, 
tor cleaning slates, etc. 

1825 Mag. XI. 1 1. 285 r«st:ige st.amp, w.afcr, and 

label damper. 1854 IMd. I.XI. 86 'I'lu- damper may he left 
ill any po.sition when not in use, as thu water will not of 
itself run out. 

6. Atistralia, A simple kind of unleavened cake 
or bread made, for llie occasion, of iloiir and water 
.and baked in hot a.shes. 

x8m Stuhi- Two K.iprd. .V. Australia It. soi While 
drinking their tea and c.'iting their damper. xS^a JMl'Nhv 
Antipodes vi. ( 18551 149 The Australian hush-hrcail, .a hnke<I 
unleavened cluugh, called il.imper a damper, .sure enuiigh, 
to ihi: stoutest appetite, 1801 Melbourne Arf^us 7 Nov. 
13/5 Wlicn you’ve boiled your billy and rocked your d.'imper 
you put out the fire anti move. .011 to camp. 

7 . Comb. a. in sense 2 a, as liampcr erniik^ -raili 

•‘Sfiik, t damper-podal, that pedal in a 

piain>forte which raises all the clampers, the ‘ loud 
pedal’, b. in sense 3, as damper^rogulator, a 
contriv.ancc by whicli the heat of tlie furnace or 
the pressure of steam is made to control tlic 
damper. 

x^o Penny Cycl. XVI 11 . 1^0 Fig. 3, c, Pamper slick. 
/bid. 141 The d.'mipcr-stop raised dm dnmpcr.H from the 
strings. //'/»/., Kig. 10, A\ Painpir Ci.niik. ibid. 1 1.? 
Fig. II, Pamper r.ail. 1874 Knight Piet. Meeh. O76 
The damper-rcgulalois whicli act by thu ptu.s.sui c of steam 
are of tliiee or more kinds. 

Da'mpiness. rare, [f. Dampy a. + -nkss.] 
The slate of being dampy ’ or somewhat damp. 

1830 lUackw. Mag. XXVI 1 1 . 886 You know not whether 
it he rain, snow, or sleet, that drenches your clothes in 
dampiiiess. 

Damping (danniiiij'-, vbl. .sb. [-ino i.] The 
action of the* verb Damp, q.v. Also attrib.^ as in 
damping-maehinc, damping plate , *-DAMrKii 3 ', 
1756 ToLhKKVV Two Orphans HI. 172 The ilamc.s, by 
.slight clamping, soon became the moic viidcnt, x8t6 
J. .Smiiti I'amtranut .Se. iV Art 11 . 312 The botKjiii 
uf the furnace .. thu holes of the damping plate. 1874 
Knight lUet. Mech.^ Dantpim^-machine, 1. {Printing.) 
A machine for clamping sheets of papcT previous to print- 
ing, .a. A machine in whirh slarclied goods arc moistened 
pie.vioiis to running them through thu calendcring-machinu. 
x88i (sec l'),\.Mrri( 4]. Z883 Atkin.son tr. (iauot's J^hysies 
(ed. Ill 832 'I'hc greater thu masses of metal, and the irmru 
closely ihc^y Kurrouiid the m.'igiiet, the .stronger i.s the 
damping. 

Damping (da-mpiij), ///. a. [-1N0 - That 
damps, in various scnsc.s; see D.nmp 7 J. 

1607 Wat.kington opt. Glass 28 'J’he damping fumes 
that the Siin elevates from hogges. x69Z'-8 Norbis Ptaet. 
Disc. 151 Wh.at a damping 'J'hoiight must it hu for such 
.'1 M-an to consider [eU:.]. 1844 Pk.kkns Marl. Chu: 7 . xiii, 
It was somewhat of n damping circumstance to find the 
loom full c>f .smoke. 1878 M. C. JA <: k.son Chaperon s Cares 
1 . xi. 153 Clarissa's presence generally h;i.s a slightly damp- 
ing effect upon Forster. 

Dampish, (divmpij), a. [orifj. f. Damp sb. + -i-sri 
(cf. boytslC ) : subsequently treated as if f. Damp a.] 

1 1 . Of the n-itiire of, or infested with, exhalations 
or (noxious) vapours ; vaporous, foggy, misty. Obs. 

*577 OcV)f;E Hcresbach's Hush. i. (1 :,86)8h, All waters 
commonly with danipishu vapours in Summer . . doo infect 
both mail and lie.-xst with jicstiluncu. 1596 .Si’bnskh Hymn 
I/r.a 7 K Beaut. 165 'i’he darke And d.unpish aire. ^ Q. 
IV. viii. 34 The drow/ie humour of the dtampish night. 
0x649 l)Ht!MM. OK Hawtu. /WwfWks. 117x1) 13 His cavc.s 
and tlaiiipiNh bow’rii. 

+ 2 .y?ir. a. Of stifling or cxtingiiisliing nature 
(cf. Damp 7 >. i). b. ?. Stifled, choked. Obs. 

i6p3 H. Cjio.ssk IVriues Comnnv. (1878) 123 I..'impus. . 
whicli with dampish idlenc.s.so are soope put out. 1604 
T. M. Black Bk. Midclletoii’s Wks. (IJullenjVUI. 3 }>yith 
a whey>couiilciiAnce, short stops, and earthen di'iinpUh voice, 
the true counterfeits of a dying cullion. 

3 . Somewhat damp or moist. 

[i«S77 (joogk Heresbach's Hnsb. iv. (1586) 192 1 >, .Set them 
up in .some moist and dampish place.] t64i Btsr Parm. 
Bks. iSurtecs) 24 Stone lk»oies are allwaycii uioiv.t and 
dampish. 17*7 UmlI'Y vol. II, Hantpish, something damp i<r 
moist or W'et. 1803 Trans, .Soe. Bneourag, Arts XXl. 34.2 
Wood placed in dampi.sh situations, 


Mcnce Da-mpiahly adv., Ba'mpitlinMB. 
x6x5 Markham Eng. Housesv. 11. iii. (1668) log Let them 
he cUiinpishly moistened with l>amn.sk Rose-water. 1617 
— CoT'al. VI. ?4 It .shall defend him from the c;oIde d.'unpish- 
ncs of the earth. x 6 a 6 B.acon .S>/r'0 S 9J7 do put a J,ay of 
Chnlkc Ijetwceri the Krick.s, to take aw.iy .all 1 l.'impishne.sse. 
xw Uailkv vol. II, Dampish ness, niuistnuss, wetness. 

Damply (dm-mpli), adz'. rare. [f. Da.i!J‘ a. r 
-LY -.J In a damp m.anner. 

1887 American XIV. 234 'I’he hoii.se was damply cold. 
xSox DttNKTAN Quita li. II. V. 115 It wa.s damply, foggily 
cold. 

Dampnacion, dampno, etc., obs. ff. Damna- 
tion, .Damn, etc. 

Dami^nage, oKs. form of Da mack. 

^ Dampness (diL-mpnis). [i: Damp ir. + -nes.s.] 

'Fhc condition or quality of being damp ; moist- 
ness, humidily ; inoisUiic. 

1665 M.wi.kv Grotihs' C. Jl'arres 423 1‘lie (lanipnc.-is 
of the fields. 1687 Dkvdkn Hind, .y in. 50S Nor nci d they 
fear the clampimss of the sky. .’Tvv*.'i.i only waUi thrown on 
s.'iils too dry. *765 A. Dick.som Treat. Agric. (cd. e'55 A care- 
ful ob.>i:i ver, in a night when there is a great dew, will ju r. 
ceive a dampmss upon every siirfiict.-. 1848 Tiim kkhav 
I 'an. /Vi.v'xxii, The valet, .cursing the. rain .'uid tlie damp- 
ness of the coachman who wils steaming beside him. 

Dampson, ob-s. foini of Damson. 

Dampy (lUv-mpi . a. [f. Dami* sb. c -Y.] 

1 1 . Full of, or of tlie n.Atiirc of i^noisoine or 
gloomy) vajumr or mist ; f‘>ggy. Obs. 

1600 ‘l”ouHNi:i*k t'rausp. Meiamorph. v, Osee how rlamny 
.shewes yond' ic.rche’s flame. //»/</. l.vxx, TIow like bhiLke 
OiT.u.s lookes this dampy cJive. 1605 Ihi.wro.N Man in 
Moon 363 'I'he dampy Alist, l‘*rom e.'irth ari'iiiig, 1729 
Sav.vgu Wanderer \\\. 2K4 Dispers'd, the datk amt dampy 
vapours fly. 

Jig. a 1627 Havivakd Kdw. VI (1630) 14/ To ili.spdl any 
dampic thoughts which the vememhrancc of his iinklo 
might r.'iisc. 

b. Oi a mine : Infested with ‘ damps’ or noxious 
gases. 

18.. Wham: Icltod in Emyel. Orcl.\ When foul g.-iscs do 
Hot move freely by the iirdiuury iiutural voitiUtion in 
a colliery, it is .vaid to Ihj dampy. 

2 . Affected wilh nioi.stnic ; somewh.al damp. 

01691 liovi.K. Wks. VI. 3«)7 (K.i Very dampy v.ipoursr 
.uhoul ihe mouth of the baroscope. 1710 I'lin.irK Pastorals 
lii. 43 His heaulcons T.imhs upon the dampy Clay. 1820 
Blacktv. Mag. VI 1. 677 'I'hc clay-hole you live in, cold, 
dirty and damjiy. 

Damsax: see Danish ax. 

Damsel (dtcin/cl), damosel (<lie‘niozc1). 

Fonns : a. 3 dameisolo, 3 4 danmisolo, 4 dnm- 
maisele, 3-5 daniaysGle, 5 -olio ; p. 4-6 damo- 
sel, -olo, -olio, damysol, -ole, -olio, daniisel, 
-elle, 3 dammisol. Sc. daiuyseill, 6 Sc. dainicol, 
-ell ; 7. 3-7 damsell. 6- damsel ; 5 . 4-6 damoy- 
solo, -ol, damoisolo, -el, («> damoiselle) ; f. 

6 1 (9) damosel, -elle, damozol, 1, -olio, (6 damu- 
.sel) ; f. 7 dam’zell, 7-S dain’sol. [Early M E. 
damem'ky damaiscle^ a. CH*’. dameisck •■ daniisele) 
(I2thc.), Ill Ur damoisek. -elk (tlie only form in 
Colgravc), demoiselle ( 1 4th c.l. The Ob’, dameisck 
was a new formntion fnun dame, inslc.atl tif the 
])opular dan'a^k,dan.<tek, donecle ^ I*r. and \\.don- 
zella, Sp. r4wrY://r7;— laic J.. ^domhiiedla, me»l.r/. 
domnicclla, domuclla, dim. of domina mistress, 
lady, feni. of domituts lord. (Tlicre is a loth c. F. 
instance of the le.inud form domnhclkl) In 
Eng. the middle syllabic was reduced from ci (ai), 
to i, A fin.nlly disappcaretl. I'hc variant 
damoiselle w.as introduced in i^lh c. from Parisian 
F. (by J.ydg.ate, C’axlon, etc.), atnl gave rise here 
to damosel, da mou: I, so frequent in H) - I 7 tli c., and 
affected in lyih c. in scn.sc i. Sec also Doi’zki..] 

1 . A young nniuarricd lady ; originally one of 
noMc or gentle birth, but gradually extended as a 
respectful a])|xdlalion to those of lower rank. Now 
merged in sense 2 ; but modern poets ami lomaiitic 
writers (led by Jjir W. Scott) have recalled the 
16-1 7th c. damosel, damozel, to cxprcs.s a more 
stalely notion than is now conveyed by damsel. 

а. [1299 Bhitton 1. xix. 6 5 Dcs enfauntx inacllcs, cl.'im- 
aysels ct vcfhn'is.] exig/oS. Eng. Leg. X. 84/37 pr iuslist: 
i)i-hcold pal mahle. . ‘ 1 lamci.selc,' ho >ciUc, ‘^wal art ]»oii If ' 
1297 R. (’M oer. ^Rolls) 149^ pc iiol.*l«:.lc damaisde pat wa.*; 
in cni loiide. a 1450 Knt, de la Tourvxx. 1G6 The yonge 
damayAcIle, the whichc the kuight haddc refused. 

/3. 1300-40 Cursor M. 3837 (Coll.) Jacob lifted vp pc 

.steii, And ^pak pan wit pc d.ami.scl. c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 
t*jij3 pan hyin sp.ak duk Roland ..Tak tliys daniesele by 
jj«3 hand a>* |mw loiiest me. c 1386 Chauchk Fun's Pr. T. 50 
Tim fairft.st hiewed . . Was duped fayre dymy.sd Pcitilotu. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev, 62 j 'I'o chyrchc the gay dammisd 
lUiskedo hyr ^are. CX500 l.ancclnl 2351 .S-..hc had m> 
knyclif, 5chc had iiodaniyMall. 

y, ciAoo J^estr, Troy A daiiisidl falio, pal bri.4lit 
was of mu, and Brc.iR;ud .she higlil. 1649 MiI/roN liikon, j 
x.\i, The Damsell of Btirgiindic (the Duehu'^.). X9ii ‘J. j 
DiSTAT-T-’ (7mr. l\m Sae.hei'erellio 9 |Hu) took.. trie very j 
.'-’crubs of both Sexus for Knights and Damsels. x^8 ( 
Macaoi. AY ///*•/. Engl. I. 586 D.-imscIsof the best familivs 1 
in the town wux'e colours for the instirguiUs. j 

б. CZ400 Rom. Rose iGv'x These tlamnyids & bachelurs. 

<: 1477 C.A .KTON 7 «son 6 B.arouncs and kniylUus, l.nJius .'ind ! 
damoisiclleii, etc in the hallc. 1549 Ciialoniir Erasmus on I 
Po//y O itj b, Amonges the damoyseU and Madaincs of the i 


court. i«7 A'. Art/mr (Copland* 1. xvii, 'J’here camo. 
a dainoysdr..a passyng fayre darnisel. (xfl^x D'Ishahli 
Amen. IM. (18671223 'Those rom.'incus of chivalry ..long 
I'ormcd tlio favourite midiiig of thu noble, the dame and 
the damoiselle.] 

6. t 1300 K.AUs, 171 Ltidics aiul damuselU Makcn huom 
rudy, 1523 l .i*. IJp.MNKR.*! From. I. i\. 9 Alt kiiyghies ought 
to .nyd to il:eyr powers nil l.vdyes and diumwels. Ibid, 
ccxiii. 264 They riwe aljout the tounlruy, and vysited the 
ladies nad dumasuls \ehexohetx daino/enes, daininusellesi 
1^8 llAi.r. Chrem, 240 The yoiige J^rince.s and Daino.seIi 
of Burgoyiu;. 1590 Si ENSKR F. {}. ii. i. 19 'Th* adventure 
of the errant d.-iiuoxcll. x6x j G. Sanuys Trax>. vis Her. 
ciilcs. ■ walking along the shore with a Damosel, whom he 
loiicd. 1813 Scott Trierm. Introd. viii, Of errant knight 
and damo/dle. 1871 Rosskti’I Blessed Jiamozel i, 'J'Jic 
hle‘:sed d.mii'/el leaned out From the gold bar of Heaven. 
1884 F. M. C?KA\M OKI) Rom. Singer J. *256 Your boy wants 
to marry a noble, damosel. 

2 . A young unmarried woman (without any 
conn I it .at ion of rank or resjiect— somelimes even 
slightingly) ; .a maid, ni.aidcn, girl, counlry lass. 

, .Since i7ih c., archaic and literary or playful ; not in ordi- 
nary spoken use. 

I 1380 Wyclif Wk.s. (i8Soi 9 'I'o gelcn pe .siynkyiig 
Joue ofdaniysLli.s, x483('<f///. Augt. 89 1 lamessellc. .nimpha. 
a 1550 Christ is h'irke Gr. ii. To daii-s thir damysellis 
thamc ditht, tliir nssis lichl of laiiis. 1558 Knox First 
Blast {.\Th.) 52 Aged fathers and teiuhe d.'imiseHes. 

Y» *535 C-'ovEKOAi.K /eeh. viii. 5 Vonge l)«>yes and d.nm- 
soIIpk, plriynge vj>on the slretes. 1687 (.'onghkvk CUd Baeli. 

III. vi, (Jood words, damsel, or I shall . 17x1 Stem k 

Sped. No. 278 T a You will not deny your Advi« «; to 
a ilistrcsserl Damsel. 1839 W. Iumn«; Alhambra II. 139 
Awifl and aha.shcd in the pieseiit.e of a simple damsel of 
fifteen. 1870 Dicki-ns /;. Drood viii, 'I'he two young men 
s.'iw llie dam -els taili r the i.ourt-yard of the Nniis’ House. 

r. 1^9 Skij.ion Why not io Court weig With Ikiiytla 
to nu'lY, Th.at wanton d.iino/cll. 1576 Ail j8 Fliz. c. 7 
§ I Of Women, Alaids, Wivo.s and Danioseb. i6xx Biui-i: 
Pturkv. 39, 41 The dainusell is not dead, but shepeth.. 

I )amoM.'ll (I say vnio ihct), arise. 1649 Rogkuh Faanitvt 7 
A poore daiiiisKell ainl captive. 1704 J- I’iTTS Ace. Mo^ 
hammetans .!j \'\\^. Falher of the l)atnoscl usually makes 
up tlie. Maiflh. 

:.\Mt,i:.s Dir. J'aueks in. vii, ].)am'scl arise? 
WJieti death had clo.s’il lier eyes. What power had the 
Dain’sel to arise? 1718 I'kiok .Solomon 11. 301 And one 
mad i.)aiii’.sel dares di.sjniic my povv'r. 

t 3 . A mnid in wailing, a female attendant. 
Originally a young lady of gentle birth, as maid 
of honour or waiting-wornnn to a lady of rank ; 
l)Ut gr.adnally c.xtendcd downward. Now Obs, exc. 
as merged in a, 

fxi99 A\7/. Charinrum licalrlciae el Aeli'ri.TC ilomi- 
cellis praedictae ivginae soroiis nostrae.] c i^t^GurU 'atw, 
(A.)6j 8 Felice pe feir an.swcid po |lo her niaidj, D;uni.scl, 
sthe .seyd. whi Kci.siow so? 1377 I.angi. /'.PI. B. ix. 12 
Dohel is liir daiuoisilo fC. \j. 138 daim:s<:h'] .sire clowelcs 
doubter 'I’o seme pis lady Idly. ('1489 t'AX ton /ihim hardyu 
ix. 39 A goodc aiincyeiil damoy.scll whichc dyde norisslic 
her of her hrestys . . culled lier noiiryi.e and iiiaysti(>,sse. 
x^ Cakfav Hna lie's Exam. Wits x. (1596) 130 lie sent 
his duiii.scis \aneillas suas] to call to tlu! (.'asito. 1649 
Romans Claris Bibl. 3R7 His friends and her Damosds, 
being the foure .spe.akeis, 1664 JJi.I'I.hr Hmi. it. i. 98 
A slender Young wailing d.amsd to attend her. 1833 
Maui iNFAf LoomSf Lugger 11. v. 100 'J'hc terrified kiiduMi 
d.imsels. 

II. trnnsf. 

4 . A hot iron for warming a bed. 

App. a hniiioroiis allusion to 1 Kings i. 1 -4. 

1797- 51 CiiAMiuats t'vi/., Damsel, a kind of ulen.sil put in 
beds, to warm old mens feet >viih.Tl. ^ It roiir»isis of a hot 
iron inclosed in .1 hollow cylinder, whiidi is wrapped round 
w’ith linen cloth .. Some call it a nun. 1848-9 .Sooiiikv 
Commou-pl. Bk. JV. 4 54. 

6. A projection on the spindle of a mill-stone for 
shaking the shoot. 

x 88 o 4 I'lmvH Gloss., l^amset, an iron rod wiih 
projecting pins, lli.'it shakes the mIiooI of the hopper in 
a corn mill. x88o JtMKKirs 67 . /‘'.state 167 Tihb.'ihl, of 
course, had his juke about that p.'irt of the [mill] machincr'y 
which is called the 'd.’imsel'. 

III. 6. a It rib., as damsel I rain, cic. Comb. 
damaol-errant, feminine of knight-errant. (.Scott, 
after .‘^iien.sor’.s * errant D.ainozcll * in i « j ; duniNel- 
lly, llie slender dragon-fly Apion Virgo, and 
kindred si:)€cies, called in PTench demoiselle. 

01599 Gukhni:. I.T»i»GK J.ooking Glasse i. fiBOt) 118 
lie send fi)r ail the damosell t^iitcncs . . ’i'o wait as htiiul 
maides to Rernelia. 1671 Mir.roN .Samson jvt Her liar- 
biiiger, a dnm.scl lr.jiii behind. 1795 Font Ihlyss. will. 
46 .'\t his noil the damsel -train descends. 1815 Mr)OMK 
/.alia R., /Strad, 4- /*eri, 'The beautiful blue damsel 
flics. 2891 Scoi ;■ h'eniliv. xxv. If any man .shall find me 
playing sijiiiie of the hod^/ to a_ clamosel-errant, 1840 
Bkown'ing sSordello 1. -284 Flittered in the cool some axuro 
clamsel-fly. 

llcncc Ba'xnaelliood, the condition or .age of a 
damsel, young-womanhood. Da'ixiBeUBli a , of 
or proper to a d.am:>el {noneedvds.) 

\ 96 rf Coutemp. A'tD. VI. 363 ‘One of the queenc's 
daiTisifllcs ' is .set forth as riding about (ceiiaitily in a very 
rhamsflish way) at random . . to find the desired thiimpion. 
x88o jyai/yFcv-s i July, The great majority, .had not reached 
the glory of damselhood J they were simply children. 

Damion .'da;‘m2'n). Forms ; 4-9 damascone, 
4-5 dnmaconn, -yno, 4 damoRouo, 5 damosyn, 
-y«(«)yn, 5-6 -asyu, 6 damoson, -y«oxj, -iHOii, 
-oziii, dammoBon, damasson, -en, 6 -7 dam- 
(in)a8iii] (1-9 daraoBoeu, 7 -aeino, -azoone, -osin ; 

5 damsyn, 6 dampson, damsine, ‘ing, 6 7 
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damHOn, 7 -ain, 7-8 damaiu, 5 - damuon. [M K. 
(or ? Anglo b'r.) tlamasccm^ lul.L. Damasci'ttum for 
Prutmm Damasi lmitn |iluni of IXiniascus (Isidore 
XVII. vii. 10 Damascciui a Danmsco opj»ido). Tlic 
various weakenings, damesau'^ (famesen, damscus 
damson, appear to be all of Kriglish development.] 
1 . A small plum, black or dark purple, the fniit 
of Pmnus i ommunis or domesiica, variety damas- 
cena, which was intrmluced in very early times into 
(Ircece and Italy from Syria. 

a 1400 I' is till of Sitsoit. 89 per weore growyn.n so grene 
pc l).'Ue wip pc Daiiic-seiic. ,cx4oo Lanfranc's Cirttrii. 
iq; 2 Tnkc xv. <I:una.scencs (c xii. figis. ^1460 J. Riisskll 
Hi'. Xf/rl/ov 77 in ftabt'fs Jik, 123 Serve fastynge, plom- 
mys, ilainsons, chorics. find. 6G8 1 t.'iniesyiK;. 1543 Hocjkuk 
Pyelarv .vxi. fi87o) 285, .vi. or .vii. damysens c.'Ucn before 
dyncr, 00 good lo prouokc a matis apiictyde. 1573 Tosskk 
l/iisb, «i 87S) 76 Daniscns, while and hlavk. i0a6 IIacom 
Sylva S 500 fi» Kriiits, tlie m bile commonly is mc.'iiier, as 
in Pear- plumbs, Uamosins, etc, 1657 K. Austfn I'rnjl 
Trx’iS I. 57 The l.)ain.axccne also is .an excellent fruit. 
1747 Mks. Gt assi: Cookryy xviii. heodiug, 'I'o preserve 
damsons whole. 1750 Jonssox KantNt-r No. 51 F I'lic 
art of sc.ildiii}; d.ain.'i.s(;cncs without bursting them. 1818 
Mks. Siikkwoou Fninhild J'am, (x8.'y) 1 . xiv. 115 Mrs. 
Fairchild and Hetty boiled up a gicat many flamascerws in 
sugar. x866 ircas. Hot., Prunus iHstitio, the Hullace.. 
A variety occurs with yellowish fruit, which l.itter are .sold 
in J^oiidun as White Damsons. 

b. Locally, a distinction is sometimes made 
between damson .and damascene, the latter being 
applied to the so-called damson-plum : see c. 

18x8 Tobo Snf^l., Dawasccno. 'i'his and the damson 
are distinct sorts of plums : the daiu.asci^ne Is the larger of 
the two, and not at nil bitter; the damson is smrdlor, and 
has a peculiar bitter or roughness. 1891 Paily AWi'x 17 
Nov. s 'a In Nottinghamshire there is, it seems, arecopiiscd 
distinction between ‘d.'imsoiis' or ‘daniasous* and * clam.xs. 
cenes'..in the Newark County Court .. a greengrocer., 
complained that wlicrcas he had ordered damsons he was 
.supplied with damascenes. 

C. Damson plum ; formerly '= damson ; but now 
.applied to a sub- variety of plum somewhat like the 
damson : see quot. 189 3. 

1586 CoOAN J/nvoH Ill'iilfk (xf>36.i 104 'fhe Damasin 
Piummes are wwjril lo be ririej and iire.scrved as figges. 
161X CoroR., Damaisint, a Daniascciie, or Dumsen plum. 
1770 Foon: Lame Dn'cr in. Wks. 1799 11 . 83 li was., 
the ixest of plitm-tre*?s, it was a damascen plum. 1893 Daily 
Xnvs ij .S»?pt. 3/3 'fhe dam.son plum . . i.s qiiile as good for 
must purpo.scs .as the damson, and h.as nut ii.s acridity or 
rough nC'NS. 

2. Tlie tree which l>cars tin's : alsr) damson itee, 
1398 Trkvisa Barth, dc A’, xvn. c.xxxv. (T4 );,» 686 Of 

|ihi mine tree is many iiiancre of kynde but the Datnacene 
IS the Ixvstc. i^..]\o/ Krct'Uouiu' i 3 u iCainbr. M.S.J pc 
rlarle and also pe damsyn tre. 1575 Art (f Plan tin jc n To 
set Damsons or Plum trees. 1635 Macon A’.m., (iaidcns 
(.\rb.)356 In Aprill follow .. Tin; [)ammudn, and Plum- 
'IVecs in MIosM>me. Dklami.k Pitch. Card, T58 la 

.shallow or wet soils it is better to bud [peaches] on plum 
stocks, such as damsons, St. Jnlicns, &.c. 

3 . Applied to Chrysophyllum cliviferum of the 
W. Indies 'Damson-plum, qiiot. 1756; ; Ini ter or 
Mountain Damson, a name for Simaruha amara. 

17518 P. Mkownk Jamaica 171 'I'he D.imson-plumb . . is 
found wild in many parts of Jamaica. tSii A. 'P. 'J’uomson 
Loud. /.>/>/. (i 3 i 8 j 327 The .Sjniaruba qu.xssia, or inounLain 
damson, ns it is c.illcd in Jamaica. 1858 K. Ho.;g fV:r 
Kin_^doiH 22.1 Simaruha njhcinalh . . attains the height of 
.sixty feel, and is called Bit ter Damson, Mountaui Damson, 
and .Stave H \Hfd. 

4 . a. ttttrih. or adj. Of the colour of the damson. 
Also damson broum, 

i66z LoM f.i. Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Partridge, 
giecian, reddish, cinereous, wliite, and damasooii. 1884 
Load. Caz. No. 1963/4 A Damson brown Mare. 1791 
Hamilton Bcrlhollet's Dycinyt II. ii.vi. iv. 347 Damascene 
colours, and other shades of browns of the common dye. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as damson dumpling, etc. ; 
damsou-ohoese, an inspissated conserve of dam- 
sons and sugar ; damBOii-pie, -tart {slang, after 
damn), profane language; damson-plum (see 
1 C, Jt. 

1789 Mks. Raffai.ix A’w.e’. H0usckpr.{^^^?^) 183 To m.nkc 
Damson D(implin.s. c i&)3 C. K. .Sm ahj-k Neat Oxford 
Gnide ii. in Afcm, (i 838 ) I. 15 Qikfs, ruskins, urnncilocv, 
and sweet damson cheese. X887 J iissoj'P A ready 213 His 
. langimgc Ls profane from long liabit given over to xlamson 
tart like as they say in .Arkady. x888 W. Mlack .Stranffc 
Ad?). House Boat via. i F.-irmer), Even if you were to hear 
.some of the lUrminghain lad.s giving each other a dose of 
damson-pic. .you wouldn't understand a single .sentence. 

DamyB6> var. of Damamee Obji., damson. 
Damysel, Damysen, obs.iT. Dammei., Uam.son. 
t Dan L Obs. Also 4-5 dauu, dans, dauns, 4- 6 
dano, 5 dann ; see also Sc. dou, Dk.v. [a. OF. 
dan (also dint, dam, damp, in iiom. dans, dand) 
-inod.i'\ dom. Pr. don, dompn, Sp., Pg. don, It. 
donno L. dominus lord. Cl. Dam 
A n honourahlc title - Master, Sir ; a. u>'cd in 
addressing or speaking of mc*tebcrs of the religious , 
orders ; cf. Dom ; b. ni)plied to distinguished men, | 
knights, scholars, poets, deities, etc. ; its modem : 
affected application *to prxrts appears to be after ! 
.Sjicnser's ‘ I'lan Chaucer 1 

1303 H. IlKtiNNK HandU Synue 73 Dane i’hclyp ^^as : 
umyiiier {xat tyine. rx3jp —■ Chron. Wace iteoir:ii 88/9 
■ ‘ * w Mcriyn T 


With hem wcnic dauiu Alerlyn ffor stones to make 


engyn. 1340 Ayenh. i pis Ihjc is dan Michclis of Norlb- 
gaie. C1386 Chauckk Monk's Prol. 41 My lorde the 
Alonk (]uua Um. , Wher .dual 1 calle yorv iny lord daun lohn, 
Or daun Thoma.s, or eltu.s daun Albonf Of what lions be 
ye? 1303 Gowkr Conf. III. 86 Lo, thus Danx Aristotelcs 
Thr;su thre sciences hath tievided. 1483 Gath. Angt. 80 
xV J.)an ; sicut uumachi vorantur. 1533 Skelton Cart. 
Laurel 391 ’I’he monkc of Muiy. . Dune Johnn Lydgate. 
1587 Tl'kuekv. Trag. T. ^1837)^, I undertook Dan Lucans 
verst 1596 Si-KNSKK P'. Q. iv- li. 32 Dan (.'h.-tucer, well of 
Kiigiish undefyid. 17x4 Port: I mil. Hor., Sat. 11. vi. 153 (.)iir 
friend D.an Prior. 1717 Prior Alma ii. lao Pray tliunlc 
Dan Pope who told it me. 1833 Tennyson Dream P'air 
IVomcH 3 Dan Chaucer, the first warbler. 

Dan'^ :d:vn). Also 8 danu. A small buoy, 
made of wood or inflated sheepskin, supporting 
a stout pole which fjcars a flag by day and lamp 
by night, used either to mark the position of deep- 
sea lines, or as a centre round which a steam ^ 
trawler is worked. 

Hv.wee ail *ih. dan-tow, the rope fitsUming the dan to the 
lines or, in steam-trawling, to a small anchor or anchors. 

1687 Land. Cas. No. 2298/4 They will . . foi chwith cause 
to be laid a White Miioy, having a Dann thereupon, till 
they may lie able to erect another Keacun, 1883 Pisheries 
J\xhib. Caial. 7 Fleet of Cod Lines, .ready for ikiiting, with 
D.ans, DuiUows, and Anchors complete. 1893 U’hithy 
0‘ixr.. II Nov. 3/1 The vessel then drifts slowly on until 
a distance of about two miles .separates it from the dan. 

Dan'^. Coal-mining, local. A small truck or 
sledge on which coal is drawn from the workings 
to the main ro.ad or shaft. I Icnce Don v. 

1853 Mkandk Ditt. Sc. (ed. 2\ Dans, .small trucks or 
sledges used in coal mines. xByx Trans. Amcr. Inst, 

1 Mining Pity . I. 3.15 The coals were brought along the face 
i to the hill, on a *daii‘.. there reloaded and hauled to the 
I shaft. 1879 Miss JacrK.sON Shropsh. li'criLhk., J^au, 

; a small tub used for dinwing coals from theworkings to the 
i main road where the skips arc loaded. Panning is drawing 
! the coals m the dans, which is done hy boys. 

I Danaid (da nt*|id ;. [In hr. Danatde, ad. Gr. 

I Aavah, pi. Aavaidts, the Danaidcs or daughters of 
Danaus king of Argos, who, having murdered 
their hu-sbands on the wedding-night, were con- 
demned eternally lo pour water into bottomless 
or sieve- like vessels.] 

A daughter of Danaus ; used all rib. in reference 
to the labour of the Danaidcs : endless and futile. 
So Danaade'An a. ; and Da'nana used attrib. 

a 1638 ^ F. G KKvn.LK Sidney (1652) 62 A Damtu.s sive of 
prodigality. 1884 Century Mag. Mar. 704 The crew are 
worn out with their Daimideon ta.sk. 

Danaida (da‘*itt’|Oid). [a. mod.F. danatde (see 
jxrec.) : so named in 1813 by a committee of the 
French Academy t)f Sciences, to whom it was sub- 
mitted by the inventor Maimoury d’Ectot, from a 
fancied .analogy to the vessels which the l)auaidc.s 
were required to fill.] 

A kind of horizontal water wlujcl, con.sisting of a 
vertical axis to which is attached a conical drum 
and c.a.'JC, with radial spiral floats ; the water is 
directed against the floats by a chute and csca})es 
at the bottom; also called *lul)-wliccl ’. 

1835 Mfih. Mag IV. 41 Dc.scriptioii of the Danaidc. 2856 
Ckesy Ktuytl. Chi. Bug. o,s9 DanaiiP . xiuichine may 
Ije clx-ised among hydraulic whccR 

Danait© ^h"''na|Oil). Min. [Named 1833 after 
J. F. Dana, an American chemist.] A variety of 
arseno])) rile or misjjickcl, containing cohalt. 

xtjj^Amcr. Jrnt. St. XXlV. 386 Danaitc, a new ore of 
cobalt .ind iron. 

Danalite (dr^maloit). Min. [Named 1SC6 
after T, D. Dana, an American mineralogist : see 
-LITE.] A silicate of iron, glucinum, etc. with 
sulphide of zinc, occurring in reddish octahedrons 
in granite. 

z866 A mer, Jrnl. Sc. Scr. 11. XLII. 7a On Dunalitc, a new 
Mineral Species. 

Danburite (dtcnb/xroil). Min. [Named 1839 
from Danbury, Gt., U.S., where it occurs.] A 
boro-silicate of lime, brittle, translucent, and of a 
yellowish or whitish colour. 

1839 Amcr. Jrnl. Sc. XXXV. 137 D.Tuburiie, a new' 
Aliiicral .Species. x8M Ekni Min. 295 The presence of 
boracic acid in daiibiiriie. 

Dance (dxan.s), sb. Forms : 4-7 daunce, (4-5 
dauns' o, 3 6 dawnce, 6 danH(a), 5- dauco. [a. 
OF. dance, danse, f. the vb. dancer, danser. So 
TV., Cat. dansa, Sp. danza, Pg. daufa, dansa, It. 
danza ; also Gcr. lanz, Du. dans.l 
1 . A rhythmical skipping and stepping, with 
regular turnings and movements of the limbs and 
body, usually to the accompaniment of music ; 
either as an expression of joy, exultuLion, and the 
like, or ns an amusement or entertainment ; the 
action or an act or round of dancing. 

CX300 A". Al/s. 69,0 Murye they syngyn, and daunces 
maken. 1303 K. lUn:ssi£.HaHd/.Synnt?46^ DaunCKi),karols 
soniour games, c X340 Cursor Af. jCtoi {Trin.' In her daunse 
[7^ n daunci I ig, k arnl | his was ke song, c 1400 Bom. Bose 8u8 
ft to me liked right wcle, 'I'hat Courtesie me cleped so. And 
b.vle me on the daunce go. fS3& Covknuale Ps. cxlix. 3 
them prayse his name in the daunce. 1590 Smaks. 
Mids. X. 11. i. 3^4 Lul'd in these flowers with datices and 
delight. x6xx iliULi!, Judg. xxi. ai If the daughters of 


Shiloh come out to daunce in daunccs. Mili on P. L. 
V. 619 Th.at day. .they sp^nt In .song aud onnee about the 
.sacred Hilk 1730-46 rnoM.soN . Xntumn 1225 Leaps wildly 
gr.Tccful in the lively dance. 1763-7X H. Wali’oi-e Vertm s 
Anccd. Paint. ti786> JI. 157 The holy family with a dance 
of Angels.. Ls a capital picture. X841 T.kvkr 6*. O'Malley 
cxviii, Waltxcrs whirled past in the wild excitement of the 
dance. Mod. Her partner for the next dance. 

2 . A deftnite succession or arrangement of steps 
and rhythmical movements constituting one parti- 
ticular form or method of dancing. 

*393 Gower Conf. HI. 365 The hove daunce and the 
Carole. x5ax R. Copland Uiib ), Maner of Dauncynge of 
ba.se daunccA after the vse of Franncc. x5 M Shak.s. lien. C, 
11. iv. 25 If wc he.nrd that Kngl.iiul Were buried with 
H Whitson Mori'is-dance. x6oo J. Pofv tr. Lctfs Africa i. 
S3 A kiiulc of dance which they u.sc also in Spuine . . called 
^Jhe Canaries. 17XX Blmw.kl!. SPect. No. 67 f 2 Pyrrhus 
. . Inventing the Dance which i.s called after his Name. 2879 
H. N. Moselky B'at. on Challenger 331 The roost in- 
teresting dunces were a Club Dance and a Fan Dance. 

b. A tunc or musical composition for regulating 
the movements of a dance, or composed in a dance 
rhythm. 

2509 Haw’f..s Past. Pleas, xvi. xix, She commnunded her 
mynstrcllus right anone to play, .the gcntill daunce. x^gy 
Mcirley Introd. Mus. Itallcie or oaunces. .songs, which 
hKing sung to a dittic may likewise be duuiiccd. lyxx 
Hl'ixxki.l .S/ir/. No. 67 F ijlHc] bid the Fidlcrsplaya Dunce 
called Mol Paticy. x88o Grovc Diet. Mus. I. 350/x His 
[Chopin's] first . . compositions were dances : Polonaises, 
Ma/urkas, .md Vaises. 

3 . A social gathering for the purpose of dancing ; 
a dancing party. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1269 Dido, And waytyn hire nt 
fcstis and .It daurici.s. 2790 Horns 7 'am LfSluinter 1 78 Ah ! 
little ktnn’d thy reverend grannie, That sark she coft for her 
w'cc Nnniiie. . Wad ever graced a dance of witches 1 ax845 
WMCawt Ingold. Leg., \ycdaing daytX}\cxiudMA to a party, 
a cl.Tn(;e, or a dinner. Alod. Mrs. S. is giving a dance 
instead of .a ]|*arden party tliis year. 

4 . Iransf. and 

* 75 * Johnson Bamhler No. 83 F 4 The dance of spirits, 
the bound of vigour., arc reserved for him that braces his 
nci-ves. ,1879 S i AiNKR Music Bible 3 One might s.-iy that 


The dance of the W'aters, especially to windward, was vi.siblc 
for over a mile .around. 

t S- Jig^ CuuiRu of action ; mode of procedure, 
jday, game. To kima the old dance : cf. F. ‘ elle 
s^ait asscz de. la vidlie danse, she kiiowcs well 
enough what belongs to the Game* (Colgr.). 

a 13^ Minot Poems i. rt6 At Domle now es done kuire 
daunce, And wend kai most anoker way. Ibid. v. 14 Sure 
it kam smerled k«'tt ferd out of France, pare lered Inglis 
men pam a new daunce. CX386 Chauct-r Prol. 476 Of 
rcmcr'iies of lone she knew per chaunce For she koude 
of that Art the oldc daunce. 1433 J as. I Kingis Q. clxxxv, 
I'harti that ;ir iio.^hl imtrit inne The rlatice of Infc. c 1449 
IHrcocK Btpr. 1. xvi. 86 God for his merei and pitcc kepe 
Ynglond, that he come not into lijk <lamice. zsxx More 
BicJi. ill, Wks. 53 The lord Stanley ami he had ifeparted 
with diuersu other Inrdes, and broken all the daunce. 1659 
H. IIakkik Parival's Iron Age 193 The Kmperour . . 
troubled, at this loo long and to<} bloody dance. X733 
Wai.wi.e In Morley Li/e viii. (1889) 174 This dance . . whT 
no further go. I meant well, but . . tnc Act could not be 
carried ittto execution without an armed force. 

6 . I’hrnses ; a. To begin, lead the dance ; ^g. to 
lake the kail in any course of action. 

C1335 Coer de L. 3739 The damy.selc.s Icde dauii.se. 
c 1374 CiiAUcKR Troylus 11. 504 Yv.t made he ko a.s fres.sh 
a contcuauiice, As kough he .scliuldc haue led k<: newe 
daunce. C1380 WviajF Sel, IVks. 11 . 360 Crist pat ledik 
ke daunce of love. X536 Skelton Alagnyf. 1348 Foly 
foteth it properly, Fansy Icdctli the dawnce. 1579 Tomson 
Cahin's Serm. Pirn. 522/2 They must begin the dance to 
[m! punished, a 16x6 Hfaum. i'k Ft.. Cast. Country ii. i, 
They heard your lordship W.is, by the ladies' choice, to 
lead the dance. 174a Mann Let. to //. iValPotc 23 Sept., 
M. dc Gages is now the man who begins the nance. 

b. 'To lead, rarely give {a person) a dance ; /ig. 
to lead (him) in a wearj'ing, perplexing, or dis- 
a])pointing course ; to cause him to undergo exertion 
or worry with no adequate result. 

a 2539 Skelton Bd?v. IV, 29 She [Fortune] loke me by 
the hand and led me a daunce. 2599 Porter An^y IVotn. 
^Ibingd. irr. ii, I pr.Ty God, tJmy may . . luxth be led .t dtirk 
dance in the night ! 1683 HicKERiNciiLL Wks. (1716) II. 37, 

I think he has led me a fair dance, I am .so tyred. 2700 
S. L. ir. C. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 45 [A monkey] led me such 
a dance, th.it I had almo-it stuck in the Slough. 1798 W. 
HorroN Anloldog. 65, 1 should have led them a d.Tncc 
of twenty miles to breakfast nt Kidderminster. 2874 
Alokich Prnti. Palfrey i. (1883) 12 It was notorious that 
the late Maria Jane had led Mr. Wiggins something of 
a dance in this life. 

c. Dance of Death', an allegorical representation ‘ 
of Death leading men of all ranks and conditions 
in the dance to the grave : a very common subject 
of pictorial representation during the middle ages. 
Also called dance of Macabre, F. danse macabre ; 
sec Littr^. 

fX43o Lvur.. Daunce of Atachat'ree Prol, The which 
daunce at sainct iunocente.s Portrayed is with all the 
surplus.*igc. Ibid., Death fyrst .speaketh vnto the Pofie, 
and after to cucry degree as foloweth. 2480 BohU Denyll 
'26 For and wc nowc in d«.ithcs daunce stode I'o hell 
shoulde we go, with horrible vcngeaunce. 2494 F.ahyan 
Chron. VI. civi. 14^; But deth yt is to all persones egall, 
lastlyc tooke hyiii in Ids dyminc daunce, whan he had beu 
kyng .xlvii. yeics. 1632 Weevkr Auc, Fun. Mon. 378 
The dance of Death . . the Picture of dcaili leading ail 
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eKtatei. >831^ Dallawav Air Ait, /iug-. tvf (Stanford • 
'I'he Danctt ^ Macabre (.Holbein's Dance of Dcatli) M-a:s 
painted on the walls. 

d. Si, Vituses dance - ilwo\\v..\ii\.y. \ alsoy 7 (*-. 

A1.«!0 St, Johdsy St. Cuy's tfatice, terms applied to the 

dancinp:-inania of the niuidle 

i6ai HiiBToN Aunt. Mel. 1. i. i. iv, CAnrus Snnefi Viti, or 
S. Vitus Dance., they that are taken with it can do nothing 
hut dance till they be dead, or cured. X7aj V,\u.v,\\Chnri‘a 
.Santi fV//, St. Vitus’s D.nnce. 1746 J[. ANuaiiii {titie), 
C;tse.s of Kpilcpsy, Hysteric Fits, and St. Vitus's Dance, 
with the Proces.s aiul Oirc. 1804 Soui mkv in II. D. Tr.'iill 
Caifriti^e (1884) io6 His [Coleridge’s] mind is in a perpetual 
St. V'itus's dance — eternal activity without action. 1840 
Twkkuik Pract. Mtii. 11 . 205 la St. John’s dance, as well 
ns in that of St. Vitus, .n tympanic state of the abdomen was 
a frequent .symptom. 

e. Dame upon nothinc^ \ an ironical expression 
for hanmng (cf. IJance v. 3 b). 

x8m Hood Kiimanscffg. Her Death ix, Just as tbc felon 
condemned to die. . From his gloomy ceil in u vision elopes, 
To enper on sunny green.s and .slopes, Instead of the. dance 
upon nothing. >845 — An Open Question. nntCy If 
a dance upon Sunday led so inr.vii.ihly to a dance upon 
nothin.^ I 

7. attfib, an<l Cornb,^ as dancc-icadci\ -lot^cr^ 
dune ; dame-loving adj. ; danoo-hnll, -house, a 
public dancing saloon (U.S'.); danoe*musio, 
* music designed as an accompaniment to d.'incing ; 
also, music written in dance rhythm though not 
for dancing purposes’ (Grove Did. A/us.). 

1891 Ser/hner’s A/ag. .Sept. 276/1 Port .S.iid .. abounds in 
French cafes and dance-halls. 1889 (Mas.s.) ^mi. 

24 Apr. 1/8 To run a dancediouse and gambling-den. 
£1440 Protnp, Part*. 114 Dawncclcdcrc, coratles. i860 
G. H. K. Fur. Tout\ 152 Very p<jpular .. a.s a means of 
producing dance music. 

Dance (dcinab v. Forms: .f 6 daunae, 4-7 
daunco, (5 dawnce, 6 dana(a, danae), 5- danco. 
fa. GF. dance r^ dansc-r - Vx, dansar^ Sj). danzaw 
.l*g. dancavy dansar. It. danzare. 

‘I'hc ori.4in t.if the Romanic word is olisciire ; it is gcncMlIy 
held (;iftcr Die/) lo l>e an adoption of UlIG. (ianson to 
draw, to stretch out, from which is supposed to have arisen 
the sense ‘to form .a fdo or chain in dancing’. From 
Romanic the word has been lakeii (back) in the sense 
'dance' into German ; MHO. MDu<Ai//.v#7i. 

(t was a dej ivativc form from dinsnn — Goth. 

pinstin in at-piman to draw towards one.)} 

1 . intr. To leap, skiii, hop, or glide with 
measured slops aiid rhythmical mnvcrneiils of the 
body, usually to the aceonipHniment of mivsic, cither 
by oneself, or with a partner or in a set. 

e 1300 K. Alia. 5213 Mery lim»? it is in May. .Maydens so 
dauncen and thay pl;iy. 1388 Wvci.ii' 2 Sain. vi. 1 1 Dnnid 
.. dan riside with all streng mis bifor the Lord. 1483 C.\x- 
TOM Ciohl, Leg. \Ai!.\ He .. hCijte them into the gardyn to 
ilaiinse to carolle. 1530 Pai.soi{. ^Ch After dynner men 
avaunced them to dannee echo man with echo woman, 163a 
Mii.ton LAUegto y6 Many a youth and many a inaKl 
D.'incing in the chequer'd snaric. 171* .Stkki.k .S'/ct/. JS'o. 
466 ? 3 Vou shall see her dance, or, if you will do her that 
Honour, dance with her. 18^ Miss l 5 i«Ani)ON hhtnnerw^ 
1 never danced with .my one in my life until to-day. I have 
danced by myself in the yard sometimes when there was an 
iirgan. 

tb. 'J'o dame, barefoot \ said of an cider sister 
when a younger one was married b(?forc Jier. Obs. 

1596 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 33 She must h.mea husband ; 
1 must dance barc-f»x)t on her wedding day, And for your 
lone to her leads Ape.s in hell. 174a M ks. Dei.any Life 4 
Ctrr, ti86i) 11. 188 'J'he eldest daughter was much <iis- 
apixtinted that .she should dance haiefuot, and desired her 
father to find out h match for her. 

C. Of animals taught to jierform certain regular 
movements. 

rxS30 Hkkscorner in Hazl. Dotfsiey I. 184 Then should 
y^c dance as a bear. 1854 Wood A uim. 1 . i/e v 1 o The ei I uca- 
tion of mu.st bears^ seldom aspires beyond tca< hing the 
aninml to stand on its hind legs, and rjuse each foot alter- 
nately, a performance popularly entitled ‘dancing 

d. transf. eLwi^fi^. 

r: 2430 l.yrx;. Poe fins i. viii. (1544) it a, Rcw'arc afore or 
yr* daunce in the rown Of such :i.s Fortune hath frnin her 
whclc ithruw. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. VH f, \. iv. 68, 1 hauc 
some of ’em in /.rWvi ZVii'/v////, and thfre they are like to 
dance thu.se three dayes. 

e. To dame to t»r after (a person's) pipe^ udiis/le^ 
etc. : fig. to follow his lead, act after liis desire or 
instigation. 

156* J. Hkvw'ood Prm*. 4 Ppigr. (t86j) 61 'I'o daunce 
after her pipe, I am ny led. 1604 Miunt.i ion t'atJu-r 
Huhh. Tales Wks. 1886 Vlll. 65 rill the old devourer .. 
de.ath, had made our Landlord dance after his pipe. 1707 
Nokris Treat. Hntnitity iii. qS When 11 man . . iiance.s to 
the tunc of the age wherein he lives. i8a3 Scott Peveril 
vii, 1 thought 1 had the jirellicst girl in the Castle dancing 
after my whistle. 1845 .S. Ac-STin Panie's Hist. Re/.l. 523 
That most, of these councillors . . will ‘ dance to Rome’s 
piping *, if they do but .sec her gold. 

2 . To lc.^p, skip, spring, or move up and do\yi, 
with continuously recurring movement, from excite- 
ment or strong emotion. Said also of the lively 
skipping or prancing of animals, and of the heart, 
the blood in the veins, etc. 

i-taas A*. F.. A tut. P. A. 343 JJoj l?ou daunce as any 
do, Braundyserh, & braU J»y hra|>e* hretne. 17x400 
Ate.vantter 2618 For be dowl of be dyn d.mnccd siedis. 
xSaiS Pitgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 291 Some were con- 
strayntedf to leapc and dannee for ioyc. XS53 Eden Treat. 
Netvi Ind, (Arb) 21 The wmiian runneth vp and down, 
daunsing continually lik* a frantike Lodic. t6xx Siiaks. 


M'int. T, I. ii. 110, I haue Trcmcr Cordis on nio: my 
heart daunccs, But not for ioy. a 1720 SHKrrirLD (Dk. 
Buckhin.) \Pk‘s. (1753) 1 . 160 The blood more lively danc'd 
w-iihiii iiur veins. Z79a S. Koi:kms Pirns. Mem. 1. 142 When 
this heart danced, and life w'as in its spring. i8ai Lamb 
/.V/Vf, ValeHtiuc's Dny^ He saw, unseen, theli.'ippy girl un- 
fold ihf Valentine, d.'vncc about, dap her haiuis. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 505 Yniol'A heart Danced in his hosoni, 
seeing better d.ay.s. 

b. To run, go, or move on with dancing or 
tripinng motion. 

171a AintuiuNoT */ohn Bull 1. x. How yun have (l.tiiced 
j the round of all the Courts. i8ao Sii»iT . Ihhot xxiv, 'J'lie 
moments . . d.anccd s^r rapidly away, ibid, .\x.\iv, Some 
j Sprightlydamscl.w'ho thiiilcs to dance through lift: as thmigh 
I a French g.-tlliard. T.I-ack Adt*. P/uudon ii. 20 These 

I lioys of twenty live will dance over the world’s edge in 
I piitsuit of a theory. 

3 . Of thingii inanimate: To boir up and down on 
the ground, on the surface of water, in the air, etc. 
Often with i>cr.^oniftcation or figurative rcftTcncc 
to gay and sprightly motion. 

1563 W. Fi-i.kk Melrrrs (ifq-*) 7 b, Thu flame appeardh 
to li .ape or daunce fnmi one part it) the other, much like as 
1 j.tIs of wild lire daunce up and dt*wnf in the WMter. 1567 
Dkant l/i’rnces /'//a.', xviii. Fvj, Whilst thy ship doth 
kopc a tiote, ydauncingc on the p’laitie. >665 lltroKK 
A/lrngr. 231 Why tJie limb of llie Sun, Moon, Jnpiti:i' .. 
and Venus, ai<|K:.-\r to move or dance. 1703 Moxox .Mech. 
Ji.reiv, J35 l‘;iru miisl Ire taken tfi:it the Hressntnmers nml 
Girders Ite not woakiied more tiuiii needs, lust the whole 
Floor dance. iSia II. & J- .Smiiii K,-J. Addr.^ Cut bene ? 
iv, Light as (he mote that tl.-ninceth in the beam. 1884 

2 . Vu ioutA Afore J.enves 138 ' 1 ‘hc little bo.at rolled and 
meed. 

b. (irimly applied to the movements of the body 
in or after death by hanging ; to dame u/on 
I nothing, to be hanged. 

j J1837 Majou Ru iiaudson Brit.^ I.r^ion viii. :etl. '.mo 
: 'I'o see a fellow being dancing in .air .after tlcaih, in llic 
mamier jiraciisetl in ICnglaiul. 1839 n. Ainswoktii ‘ynek 
Sluppard xxxi- ( Kariiii r', ‘ Vnu'll dance nptui noihing, 
presently', reioincil Jonatban, brntnliy. 1862 l Ainvi.g 
Fredk. ^rV. (i86;,l 111 . viii. iv. -.m Tin's )K)or soKlier, six feet 
three, yonr Majesty, is lo dance oil the top of nothing lor 
a ihree-lialfiienny m.atter ! 

4 . Ivans, with the name or description of a dance 
or ineasurc ns cognate object. 

* 138s Ciial**:kr U'. I’rol. ak» (MS. ( jg» D.annsynge 
n]»onlc this flour an esy j):ui, 1509 IIawfs /Via/. I 'lens. 
i XVI. xix. To daunce true ineMu es w'lihout varyauuce. 1599 
Foktek Angry Wow. Abine^d. iii. ii. They have danced 
a galliard at In gg.'n s*-bnsh fur it. a 1627 M 11 >in.i ; ion C hnste 
Alnid IV. iii, As if they’d dance the. sw-.-rd -dance on the 
stage. 176a Gr)f.i)SM. Lijc 0/ Anah Wks. I\\ 6y 

A ininnet, danced by tw'o pcr>t)iis. 1844 K. Frr/oi.KAi.o 
Letl. 08891 1 . 142 If you could sec the little girl dance the 
Polk.l with her sister ! 

tb. To danec Tarnahy\ to diancc to a cjiiick 
movement, move cx[)editiously. To dame the 
Tyhurn jig : to be hanged : cf. 3 b. ( d*s. 

2664 Cotton Senrron. 15 J’onme cries the iVnt-hole, out 
they fly And m.'ike the worhl dance Harindry. 1664 1 '’thi:i<- 
kim;k Cow. Bevengc v. ii, Wi«low', here is nnisic; senil for 
a p.Trs.)n, and wc will <l.ince Bainaby within tliis Indf hour. 
1697 V’anhkcoii Bt'inpso Fj)!!., Did ever one yet dance the 
Tyburn jig With .a free air, or a well-pawdered wig ? 

6 , i'o dame attendance : I*) wait (upon a person) 
with .assiduous attention and ready obsctjuionsne.s.s ; 
orig. to sLand w, ailing or ‘ kicking one’s heels’ in 
an antechaiidier. See also Aiti:.M).4NCE 5 . 

1522 Skf.i.ton Why not to Court 626 And Syr ye mm.t 
daunce attendance. And l.ike patient suflcrauiicc, For iny 
T,ords Grace, Ibaihiinw no liiiu: or sp;ice,To spekewilh yon 
as yet, 16x3 .Siiaks. IL n. I '///, v. li. 31 To MilTer/V iniiri of 
J’l.ice . . To rlaiice attendance on their l.onl.ships |)U:asin'(:s, 
.'\nd at the dore loo,Iikea Post with I’arkels. i675i‘i<AMKi{KK 
Chr. Et/ius x\v. 380 Few have ob.servcd that the sun .and 
moon and stars d.'ince an» ndance lo it (the earth], nnd 
r.hi-rish it with their influences. 1768^ Gkav in Corr, to. 
X/iholls (1843) 7~, Hi;ic are a pair of your stray slnies, 
dancing attendance., till you send for them. 1883 Gti.Mooit 
Alongol.'i xx-vi. 362 After dan* ing :itteiidaiice on the court 
for a month or two ilicy receive their disiiiissiuti. 

0. (amnl. a. To had in .rd.nnce, cau.se to dance. 

. 166S J’M'Vs JMuyy n Oc:t., Having d.anted my people ns 
li»ng as I saw fit to sit np, I to bed. 176a Sn knk /V. 
.Shandy \T. ii. When my falhcr bail danceii his while liear 
backw.'mis arnl f jrvvaids, through half-a-do/en juages. 2773 
Goi.t»SM..S’/f»c/f to Cow/. 1, Though I am oblig.ited lo dance 
a licar, .a m.an may be a gentleman for all that. 

b. 'I’d move or toss up .and down with a dancing 
jerky motion ; to dandle. 

Wvci.iK fsn. Ixvi- VA Vp on the knes men sbnl d.aunto 
jd/.S*. It. a 1450 daiinsenl 3011. 2546 1 If.yw'ooij Vrm’trbs ii. 
X, In hope. . Ill hir dolyng ilaics lo be dannst on the lapiie. 
x6as Fi.KTCiirR .Sp, C’urn/t’ 11. i, 1 have dandled yon, und 
kissed yon, and played w'uhyoii. anl danced you. 1682 
W. Robf.kisom I hraseol. Cen. (1693) 418 To dnticc a child 
in one’s arms. 1773 Mad. D'Akbijvy Early Diary July, It 
w.as no sport to me to Ire danced up and down, aiicl to find 
the waves .. rougher every insiatil. 2850 '1 'k.nnvso.n in 
Mem. Kpil., I ih.ai danced her on my knee. 

7 . compl.x To remove, put, bring, impel, 
etc., ojfy awa/y outy fVi, etc., by dancing. 

a 2633 Ac'srrv Mea'it. (1635) 208 So wa.s the blossetl hc.ad 
of John . . danced off his shuukU-rs by a Harlot. 2787 
Cenerotis A ttaih went!, too, I danced away the recollection 
of it. 2812 Byron Walts vii, Her nimble feet danced off 
another’s head. 2862 Mkkivai.k / few. /.’w/. (18651 VI. 1 - *69 
'J’hal an obscure player .. should d.ancc himself into the 
chamlier of the empress. z88oG. Merkditk Trag.Com. 
iv. 1 18112)29 bik® a l.ady danced offher sense of fixity. Mod, 
i I fear he has danced away his chance. 


Danceable (da nsab'lb 17 . eolloq. [f. Danckv. 
•f -ABL« ; cf, F. dansab/e,] Suitable for dancing ; 
fit to dance with. 

x86o W. Cot.LiNS Worn. Whi/o i. vi, 22 A flirtahle, 
danccable, sinall-talk.iblc creature of the njale .sex. 1892 
i Silt. AVr'. 25 July 123/a ‘The Shaking Polka’ .. is a very 
j bright and daticeablc specimen. 

I DanceV (^da nsoj). [f. Daxok V. + -F,R.] 

I 1. One who dances ; spec, one who dances pro- 
i frssionally in ])ub1ic. 

■.1440 Proo/p. Parzf. 114 lAawnctrc.tripudialor, triPudL 
! ntri.v. 1599 Siiaks. i 7 //« A Ado it. i. ixx God matem me 
j with a good (hmnccr. x688 Loud. Gnz. No. '2318/4 .St.agc- 
; Plays, Dancers of the Ropes, nnd other Puhlick Shews. 

■ 1790 Dlkn's Tam CtShanter 146 The dancers quick and 
(]iiickcr llcw. 2858 Tkackkkav xxviii. She is 

n dancer, nnd. .no bclicr or worse than her neigh hours. 

tb. A dancing-master. Ohs. 

1599 x6.. Middi.fton, etc. Old Law iii. ii, His dancer 
now came in ns I met you. <2x627 Middi.kion Chaste 
.Maui I. i, I hold my life you have forgot your tlainiiig : 
i when w.is the il.'incer with you? 

1 0 . transf. A dancing dog. Obs. 

2576 Flf.mini: tr. Cains' Does in Arli. Cartier IIT._26i 
i The dog called ihe ILancer . . ['I’ncy 1 arc taught and exercised 
! to dance in measure. 2688 R. IIui.mk .irwoitry 11. 184/1. 

I 2. (//.) A sect of enthusiasts who arose in 137-4, 

1 ehiefiy in parts of Flanders, and were noted fbi 
' the ir W'ild dancing ; in Pathol, those .affected with 
: the dancing-mania {St. Vitus' y St.John's dame, etc.) 
i of the middle ages. 

; 1764 Maci.aink Ir. Mosheiin's Ch. Hist. Mv. n. v. § 8 

j Directly the reverse of this melancholy sect was the merry 
I one of tlm Dancers, which., arose at Aix la-Chapelle. 

I 2844 llAiuNoruN tr. HetkePs E/idemies Mid. Apys i. 88 
j note, .'Xccording to the ('hrunicle of Cologne, the St. John’s 
{ il.ineers siing during their paroxysms. 1882 3 .Si iiai f 
: Encytl. Relig. Knowl. I. 602 'The .sect of the Daiu ers, 

I who w'crc enthnsia'-ts, first apiieared in 1374, on the I.owvr 
j Rhine, dancing in honor of .St. John. 

3 . J.),\NI)V-lJOLLEH, q.V. 

4 . pi. Stairs, slang. 

1671 K. Him) Ent;. Bogne h v. 11R74) 52 (Farmer) Track 
np the Jancers, go up the slayres. 2725 in AVio Cnnf. 
Diet. xSia J. II, V.vi x Elnsh Dht., Dnna H's, stairs. 2829 
I.vtidn Dii'riMwd 65 Come, (lack up the dancers, and 
dowse tl»e glim. 1858 -• What wilt he do t xvi. iD.', Come, 
my ilebc, (Kick the ilancers, that is, go up the stairs. 

6 . pi. A Ktciil name for the aurora borc.alis or 
northern lights. Abo Alerry dancers. 

f 2717 l.ett./r. Alist's *prnl. \ \7.\i) I. qi) In the North of 
.SciUlaml . , they are seni co'iltnnally every .Suimner in lln' 

' F) eni»ig . . they call them I lani crs. 2727 Ph/l, Tmns. 
i XXXV, 304 TIicMeleorc.ill’d by (nir Sailors, Merry Dancers, 

; was visilile, and very bright. 1863 C. Sr. Jon.N Nat. Hist. 

I y1 Ai/'/m' 8fi April 7lli (O’q/L .we .saw a very brillinnt aurora 
I iioiealis, or as they term it here, ‘ The j\le.rry Danccrii 

i tDanCereSB. Ohs.yCy.c.xt.^nontc-wd. [n. GK. 

I daueeressCy daineressCy now sup[)laiitwl by danseuse : 
.stv -I ss.] A female d.anocr. 

2388 Wvci.iK En tm, ix. 4 lie thou not rustom.able with 
a cTaunsercsse. [1382 a leperesse or tundilcrj, neither here 
thou hir. 1491 Caxtdn I'itasPntr, (W. dc W. 14951 1. xli. 
Ci li/f 'The nioosl excellent JongIercs.se or Dawnccrcssc that 
Was in the cylee of Anihyoi'he. 2633 Phynnk Hisfrio' 
Mnsfi.r v. viit. 260 Whnt ilolli a Danreresse doe? She im- 
pudently uncovers her head. 2855 Househ. Words XL 57 
! A e.'ivalier may . ofTe.r . .a gl.'tss now and then to hisdancercss. 

1 tDa'ncery. Oh. rare ■^. [a. Ol^'. dansericy 
I dancing, ball : see -Ell V.] Dancing. 

2615 CiiAi'MA.N Oityss. Vlll, 504 'Two, with whom none 
would .strive in dancery. 

Dancette < donset), sb. [app. a modern form- 
ation, inferred from next.] 

1 . J/er. A fesse with three iiidentatinii.s. 

lioiM Ki.L Heraldry Hist, ij- Pop. xiv. ft i (ed. 3) 160 
, The ‘ d.iunccs ' are cuuivalent to a group of fusils conjoined 
I in f'-ssc across the .sliicld, which is sometimes blazoned as 
: a ‘ d.wicelte ' or a fosse dancettec. 

: 2 . . Ireh. A xigz.ag or chevron moulding. 

! 1838 Bhition Diet. Arehit. 249 The rhevron moulding, 

or tlancetle. 1876 Gwti.t A’ wg'i 4 /I »-<////. Gloss. 

! DemCett^f -eo (dinisetir. -ti), a. Her. Also 
: -ty. fai)p. a torru[)tii)n ol F\ damht^y dench/, in 
; OF. also dansU late L. denticatuSy f. dent- 
^ tooth) used in same sense. 

' Dnnceiti or dauertC m.iy have originated in a .scrihal 
I error for dnmhf or dansk. OF. had .lUo tl»c ])hrase 
I { dtwses datiche. J 

< )f a lino, the edges of a fcs.se, etc. : Having large 
and deeply marked indentations, usually three in 
number; -Dancy. 

2620 (ii’iM.iM Heraldry u. iii. (i6fio) 55 These two last 
rncMlioned sorts of I.ines vi/. Indented and D.'innsctte are 
hoth one. .their forme is all one, but in quantity they differ 
much in that the one. is much wider and deeper than the 
other. x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry t. ii. 15 1 >anectte differs 
from Irulcnled, by reason it consists but of three teeth only. 
2864^ Bouteli. Herat ity Hist. <5- /*<)/. xiii. (ed. 3) 115 
A chief d.inceUee.^ xMa Cussans Heraldry \\. 47 The lines 
by which .*i shield is divided, .may assume any of the follow- 
ing forms. .Indented, Duncettd (but 3 indentations^, iv. 59 
Argent ; a Bend vert, Ix^tween Cotises dancette gules. 

Dancing (da nsii)), vbl, sb, [-IN0L] The 
action of liic verb Dance. 

a 2300 Cursor M. (G-'ht.) In ImIt datinring Fis was 
p.'iir sang. <21340 Hamfoi.k Psalter xxxix. 6 IToppyiigc 
& dauiKjyngc of tumblers & hcrlotcs. 1530 "Iindai.k 
Pract. rrelates Wks. (i573> 375 As who tdiould say, wc 
j pay<l for .all mens daunsing. 1633 P. Fr.EivriiKu Purple tsl. 
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DANDIPRAT. 


VII. XXX. 93 With dancings, gifts and songs. 1670 Cotton 
F.spt'rnoH it. vi. 344 One nighl that the King had nppointe<l 
a great Dancing at Court. 1766 Furdyck Serm. Vujf. 
tVotften ted. 4* I. vi. Wlial is chmcitig, in the best sense, 
hut the iiarinony of motion rendered more )mlpable? 1855 
Thackekay Ncxivomes xxiv, 'I'hcyhad 110 dancing at Orand- 
mamma's : hut she adores dancing. 

b. atirih. and Comb,^ as dancin^i::- assembly^ 
-chamhr^ -days, -dress, -floor, -hail, dioiise, -match, 
-pipe, -pttmp, -shoe, etc. ; dancing-malady, 
'mania, -plaguo ^ Chouka ; danoing-miatreas, 
a female teacher of dancing ; t dancing rapier, 
a sword worn only for ornament in dancing; 
dancing-room, a room for dancing ; spec, one for 
public dancing. Also Dancino-martku, -school. 

1765 CowpEK Let. to 7- ffitl 3 July, Here is a card- 
assembly, aeid a ^dancing-asscrnhlv. 0385 CnAiTKH L.C. 1 1'. 
1106 Dido, To *daunsyng-chaund)erys ..This I'',nyris is led. 
xS9a Shaks. Kotti. 1. v. 33 N.iy sit. . For you and 1 are 

past our Mauncing dates. 1734 Swtr-T Stelln's liirt/ubty, 
As when a beauteous nymph decays, We say, she’s p;ist 
her deancing-dnys. ^1843^ S/. SiiuieHl w. i, Now 

bring me. .my ’’dancing dress And my most prcLious jewels ! 
1839 — Hyperion in. lii, U.st d ns a M.mcing-tloor. 1753 
G0T.DSM. Let. Wks. 1881 IV. 474 Wlien a stranger euten; tlie 
*dancing-hail he sees one end f>r the room taken up with ihe 
ladies. x8i8 Scott Urt. Mitil. ix, Nae frequenter of phay- 
house, oriiuisic-hoiise.or *dancing-hous«. 187811-. Ziettnii.n\s 
Cyct. Mi'ii. XIV. 416 As a pandemic disease, the ♦dancing- 
mania died out in the fifteenth century. X74X Riciiakuson 
f'ameltx II. 14;; All the [..adics could prevail upon my Master 
for, w.xs a ’• I )a ncing-inaich. _x8si Die a kns lileak H. 1 1. vii, 
*I)aiicing-mistress though in her limited ambition she 
aspired to be. e 1440 i'roittp. 114 •Dawncyngc m pe, 
carola. 1847 At.ii. Smith Chr. TatfpoU \\x. (1S79' 167 j'hey 
.nil wear jackets and Irowscrs, and trodden out ^dancing- 
pumps. 1788 Wot.coTT (P. Pindarl t'i'U rs Peneion Wk'^. 
iSia II. 17 T* illume The goodly Company and '"Dancing- 
room. 1836 Murnty s IJamtbk. A^.Cerm.vTi Occupied by 
low taverns .'ind d:uicing ro^nns. 1709 S i ckek TatU r N o. iS<^i 
P8 ’‘Uancing-.Shoes not exceeding 1' our Inches Height in the 
Heel. 

Da'ncing,///. rr. That dances, in 

varion.s saisca the verb. 

(<-z^ CHAi't;i.K Knt's T. T:}.t3 Wb.it Indies fairest bene or 
best daiinoeingc.] 1568 Fi'i.wia. Like U 7// to Like in Ha/1. 
Jh'dslvy III. 31. » Whom have w'c here? Tom Tumbler, or 
else some dancing bcar?^ 1583 Stuumfs .^ tiot. A fine. if. 
(i 3 Ss) 33 Their d.iM.sing minions, thatniiti.se it fol gingcrlic. 
1697 lViiyT>i;N I 'ifX. (it'or^. 1. 5<-y> Ch.itT with eddy Winds is 
whirl'd around, And dancing I.e:ives aic lifted from the 
ground. 1701 De Fob '/'rnr-fiorn Any. 8 A Dansing 
Naiiiiii, Fickle and Untrue. *887 J. TIam. A’irA in .S', 
A turf. 15 The irregular Mirfarc of the Ihlh! il.incing waves. 

b. t ca/>np sa/ianUs'], a 

s])ccics of meteor or nuror.a; danciug-damael, 
-weuch, -woman «= P,VNei.vo*(;inL. 

1563 W. Fi-t.kk Meteors (i6.|o) Ob, Of fiery meteors., 
they have divers names*, for they , ire called burning stubble, 
torches, daiincing or leaping G0.1ICR. /fifd. 7 b, Dansing 
Goals aio. ..is when two torches be .scene together, and the 
tlame apvic.ircih to Icripc or daunce from one part to the 
01 her. 1606 Cl. WIooiKOiiKi:] tr. yusiin 43 h, He begat 
l.arissn, a d.iuncing damsel. 1698 Fkyfr jiec. E. India «f- 
P. i6i> The Dancing Wenches singing with Hells at their 
Wrists .ind Heels. x8zo T. W ii.i.i.vm.s< E. India I 'oiie M, 
1. 386 1 Y.) The dancing-women arc of different kinds. 

Ba'ucing-girl. [Danci.vg ///. a.] 

1 . A girl who dances in public ; a female jiro- 
fessional dancer ; csp. in India, a nautch-girl 
( in Pg. hailadcira, llAVAnKKE). 

X76o C'*(H.or..M. Cit. IP. xh'. Plc.ised with the postures ns 
well as the condescension oi our d.mcing girl*-. 1781 Ann. 
b'ciC- 43 A roiniwny of strolling d-mcing girls fn.in Surat 
appeared on a plairorm. 1843 Iaingi*. .V/. Stud. 1. i, A nitre 
dancing-girl, who .shows hcisclf Nightly, li:\ir>nakvd,nn the 
stage, for money. 1848 Hr. M.aktinkau East. A//e 11850) 
383 'rhere w.1,-5 a Ixxjtli with clanciiig-girl.s, a horricT.siglit. 

2. DaHcini!;-iiirh \ .1 plant, Manthia saliatoria, 
cultivated in grcen-hoii.sr.s for tlie beaiily anti 
singularity of its purple and yellow flowers. 

t8M Treas. Hoi. 7i'>.‘r Its flowers. .pr» s».nt .Some rt'^cm- 
Mance to u ballet-d.Tncer ; hence the popular name, I.>aiicing 
GirU, apjilicd to the plant. 

Bancintfly (du nsi^li;, adzK [f. I)A\n.vt; ///. a. 
t -T.Y Tn a dancing or capering manner. 

1667 11 . More /bV. I>ia/. nr. xx.vvi. (1713)283 If you be 
so dion ingly iiurry. zSoa Chantfi. Jrnl. 27 Aug. 553/2 
A chill glc.im. .lit clancingly on Miss M.iitie’s fare. 

Da*ncing-iua:8ter. [Dancing vbl. .rA.] A 
prof, i.simial teacher of dancing. 

1651 ir///c), 'J'hc Kngli-sh Dancing- Ma.slcr. x68t Otway 
.Soldier's Etn-f. y. v, Odd, they'll make an old fellow of si.sty- 
iivc air a c.iper like a d.incing-master. 171 1 AimisoN .S'/rct. 
No. :i9f II The Shepherds .. an juit themselves in a II.1II 
better than our English Dancing- M.istcrs. i860 Kmekson 
Cond. Life, Cultntv (Hnhni II. 371 In town, he can find 
the swiininiiig-fAliool, the gyinimstiun, the daiicing-ma.ster. 

Dancing-school, [f. as prcc.] A school 
for instruction in dancing. 

1580 liAHET Alv. 1) 118 A daiiasing schoolc.^ 1599 Shake. 
lien. V, 111. V. 32 They hid vs to the Kngii.sh Dancing* 
Schooles. 1647 Waro .S 7 w/. Cofi/er 9 The Church . , will 
Fooner become the l>e\ils d.incirig'.School& then Gods 
Temple. 1837 Hr. MAnri\K.AP SoP. Anier. It. 356 A warn- 
ing that no young lady wlio attended duncing-schuol that 
winter should Ijc einpl 

+ Da*ncitive, a. Obs. mnee-xvd. ff. Dance 
on the analogy of sensitive : cf. talkative.'] Inclined 
or given to dancing. 

z6o6 Sir CL Coosirapfte it. in Tliillcn O. PL lift ji Your 
Ixird is very dancitive me tliinkes. 


tDaxuij|r«^' .[a. of. 

dauch^ '.—v\Xc L. dentiedtus tootherl, f. dent- tooth.] 
Toothcfl, indented. 

z6zt CoTGR., Danchl, indented ; or (as in termes of 
bl.izon) dancy. 1706 Pinu.ir.s, Danceiic or Dancy, 

Dand, slang or di.il. abbreviation of Dandy. 

1886 T. Hardy 0/ Cast, xxvii, F.irfrae, being 

a 3'oung dnnd. X89X •*' Tess I. 89 You will never set out 
. . without drcs.sing up more the d.iiid th.in that? 

Dandelion (thv'nd/bidn). Forms : 6 dent do 
lion, dentdely^n, dantdelyon, 6-7 dan-, dante- 
delyon, 7 dent-, dendelion, 6- dandelion. 
[.1. F. dent dc Urn, in mc<l.D. dens leonis, * liou‘s 
tooth ftuni the toothed outline of the leaves.] 

1 . A well-known Composite plant {Taraxacum 
Ikits-leoitis or Lcontodon Taraxaewti), abundant 
in meadows and waste ground throughout Kiirope, 
CeiUval and Northern Asia, and North America, 
wiili wide ly toothed leaves, and a large bright 
yellow flower upon a naked hollow stalk, auc- 
cccdcd by a globular head of pappose seeds ; the 
leaves, stalk, and root contain a bitter milky juice. 

1513 DoroLAS XII. l*rol. 119 Seyrdowuis ‘smaillon 

ib-nl lie lion sppmg. 1578 l..v 1 e DoJoens v. xvi. 568 llan- 
flcliun rtowrctn in April and zVugnst. Ibid, prtg The sccoiulo 
kindu is callcil . . in .shoppes Dens leonis . . in French Pissc- 
endict . . in I'mglishe Dandclyoii. i6« Harti ib Ref. Silli- 
-.norm 31 They wil also eatc the hearbc.ined Dantcdclyun. 
169a 'I kyon Cood llouse-w. xxii. (ed. a) 216 Diir Herb 
called Dandelion 1 1 h.it is in Kngii.sh, Lyon.', Tooth, liccau.scof 
the similitude of ii> lAuaf), 173a Aruvitisot 

I. .1-19 The Juice of the Dandtlioii is a remedy in intcrtnil* 
ling Fevers. 1805 Wordsw. Patufroionr Julia, A tuft 
of winged .seed. .Irotn the dandcliotrs naked stalk . . Driven 
by the nutumiial M'hirlwi'id. iSyaOLivi-R E.kut. Pot.'W, J95 
In Dandelion, all the florets arc. .ligulate and yellow. 

2 . Ai»plieil, with qualifying words, to other ! 
Cumjiosiles : as Autumnal ID., Aparxia antum- 
nnlis\ Blue D., a sjjccics of letUice {laciuca 

with toothed leaves ; Dwarf D. (U.S.), 
Krixia viiRtnica ; False D., * a branching compo- 
site of the southern United States, Pyrrhopappus Ca- 
roliniauus, with dandcUon-likc heads* {Cent. Diet.). 

3 . attrib. 

1656 lMrNNiSi*k Smith Mn&arum Del, Ofienm's Apparel, 
His ll.lhcnm'sl biccchcs. .lined with dandclyon plu»h. z8*x 
Clark VilL Minsir, I. T14 Tim damlclioii flowers, 1883 
Miss Hr ADDON C.'oAt. Calf vit. 83 As light and airy ns th.it 
dandelion seed. 

Dander ;<lJC’ndAj), Sc. [Origin unknown]. 

A jiiccc of the vitrified refuse of a smith’s fire or 
a furnace; a calcined cinder or piece of slag. 

1791 Newte Tour /^///,^ 4- AVW. 330 These [pealsi burnt 
in kiln-pots leave a plate of yelliii amongst the ashus, which 
t he country people call a tl.mdcr. z8a8 Scorr L\ .1/. Perth 
iii, * Nay, father/ .s-iid the Smith, ‘you cannot suppose that 

II. Tiry Gow cares the value of a smiiliy-daiidcr for such 
a l ull.’ z8a8 Sp'ci/. T, Stirlinfs patent No. 5685. 3 
A layer of dander or the scorke obl.iiiied from the Carrun 
Ironworks in Scolhuid. x888 Cycf. Tour. C tub Gnz. Mar. 

98 i I'he borsq sprained the fetlock joint in the near foro 
foiTt . . in conscfiucnc- of a nuinlicr of ]um[>s of ashes nr 
* danders ’ having lietm left Oii the road. 

Dander (da;*ndo.i), sb."^ [Origin uncertain: 
app. West Indian or American.] (Sceqiiot.) Now 
commonly Denpek, q.v. 

Ic 1796 .Sir J. Dalrympi.k Ofiserzt. Yrasi-cake i The .sc.ison 
for Avorking mola.sses lasts five muiulis, of which three weeks 
arc lost in making up the daixlcr, that i.s, the ferinent. 

Da*nder, ^^D anduuff, q.v. 

Dander (dre*ndoj), J^. 4 . IJ, s. colloq. and dial. 
[Conjectured by some to be a fig. u.se of Dandek 3 , 
tiandruff, scurf; but possibly fig. of DandeksJ, 
ferment.] Ruflled or angry temper ; in phr. to ^et 
one's dander up, etc. 

1837-40 1 1 Ai-iB'-Ki'o.N Cloclctn. ( 186.J 31 He Avas fairly rjded, 
aial got his (Under up. 1848 1 -owia,L I»if(linoP. Poems 1890 
1 1. 49 (/ ’/// ’ll git your dander rix Y 1849 'rHAck uRAV Peu~ 
dennis xliii. When my dander is up it's the very thing to 
urge me on. 1884 C'/toshire Gloss, s. A'., ‘ I got his d.indcr 
Up * mc.ins I pul him out of temper. [In Dmlcct Glossaries of 
Cum fir Id., Shejfivld, Berkshire.^ 

Dander (drc'nd;>j), sbdb Sc. and dial. Also 

daimclpr, daimer. [f. Dakdrh z^.] 

1 . Sc. A stroll, a saunter. 

x8sx Joseph the Book-Man 17 He’d from Kdin.1 take 
a (lander To Glasgow. 1883 Nas.mytii Auiofiiog. xxi. 379 
We h.id a long dander together through the Old Town. 

2. dial. A fit of shivering. 

1877 in I I aide mess Gloss. 

Dander (dit ndoi), v. Sc. and dial. Also 
daundcr, dauner, dawnor. [A frequentative 
form like blunder, utander. Conjectured by some 
to be akin to Dandle ; cf. dadder and daddleL] 

1. intr. I’o walk idly or purposelessly ; to stroll, 
saunter. (.SV. and north, diald^ 

/rz6oo Burkl in Wat.son Collect. (1706) 11 . 19 Q.im.) 

S fuhiles w.indring, uuhilea dandring. X7a4 Ramsay Tend. 
Use. (1733) 1 . 75 Alane through flow’ry hows I dander. 
1B08 Anderson Cmufirld. Ball. 57 The wearied auld fwok 
dander ‘d hc.ime. 1830 Gait Lawrie T. ix. viii, (1819) 434, 

I would just dauner about and dwine away. x8m Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. TI. 288 To see poor Jess Donafuson daundcr- 
ing about, opening drawers and presses, 1889 Barrie 
IVindeno in Thrums xvi, 1 53 Hendry dandcred in to change | 
his coat deliberately. ; 


2 . diaU a. To ‘wander 'or ‘ramble’ in talk, 
to talk incoherently, b. To tremble, to vibrate ; 
a[>plied also to the rolling sound of a drum. In 
this sense akin to dttmler, dunner. 

a 2704 Battle 0/ II arlaw xviii, in Evergreen^ I. 85 The 
Armies met, the Trumpet .sounU.^i, The dandring Drums 
jilloud did touk. 1847 78 Hai.liavrli., Dander, .to talk in- 
coherently. Chesh. IPhitfiyGioss., Dander, 

to tremble as a house .seems to do from the inside when 
a carriage p.isscs heavily in the street. 1876 Mid, Vorksh, 
t,7f«jr., ‘'J’hou danders like an old weathercock— hold still 
with thee.’ 

Flciicc Ba’nderer, one who ‘danders’; Da*ad«r» 
Ing* ppl. a., that ‘ danders 
iBat Blaclnn. Max Jan. 407 (Jam.) Thou art but a daun- 
dcrer a-down the dykc-side,s. avpi4 Fkrgussom Poems, 
i'auler Oysters, We iiccdiia gic a pl.ick For dand’rin 
mountctmnk or ipiack. 1849 AIrs. Cakiyi.k Lett, II. 85 
There are alwajii some ' daiiclering individuals ’ dropping iii. 

Dandiacal (da'nddiakal), a, [A Carlylean 
tlerivative of Dandy, after hypochondriacal and 
the like.] Of the nature of, or characterisiic of, 
a dandy ; dandified. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. tit. x. {hendingS The DaiKli.1c.1l 
Body. .It appears as if this ]>andiucnl Sect were hut a new 
mudificatiou . . of that primeval Superstition, Self-worship. 
184K Mrs. Caplyi.k Lett. I. 301 How washed out the beau- 
tiful dandiacal face looked. x886 .Sala in Illusir. Lond. 
News 7 .Aug. 138 AiT.iyed in the most dandiacal manner. 

Dandification (lUcmdifik^i-Jon). colloq. [f. 
D.xndify v.] The action of dandifying or fact of 
being dandified ; concr. a dandified adornment. 

18x7 B/iukiv, Mat;. XXI. 8v?8 There is no d.indification 
about it, no cockneyi.sui. 1856 'I'iiackkrav Christmas Bks. 
(1872) I ;7 I He] .surveys bis idiiiting little hoots . . his glove.r, 
and other d.imlific.iti(>u.s with .1 pli‘a.scd woiuk-r. 

Da’ndifled, ppl. ct. colloq. [f. next + -kd.] 
Made or adorned in llic .style of a d.iiidy; 
foppish. 

x8x6 l)iSRAi;i.i I'/V’. Grey tv. i, H« w.is dressed .. in the 
most dunUiru'd style th.it you wn coiicoivi’. 1856 K. A. 
Vai'ghan .My si its (iStio) 1. \L i. 157 A rainhow-colouitd, 
dandified puppy, a secnttaiy of the hishop's. 

Dandify idivntlifDi), v. colloq. Also (iandyfy. 
[sec -FV.] bans. 7 \> give the cliaractcr or .style of 
a dandy to ; to make trim or sm.iit like a dandy. 

zSa^ Mirror \. 365/2 Ihinilyfynig in the first .style for the 
occasion. x8;^ New Monthly Max.yA. 150 The iiitdc i.s 
daiulyfying hLs plumage. 1859 W. H. Gkft.owv Exyfit JI. 
134 For fenr, it smartened up and dandifled, he shmild 
become the object of envy. 

Da’ndilly, and sb. Sc. Also dandily. [app. 
a deriv. of JJANJ>r.K v.] A. adj. Felted, spoiled 
by being made too much of. Jamie.son also giv(?s 
the meaning ‘ Cclebraled ’. B. sb. A pet, a 
d.irling. 

z5ix^-«o Donuar .SV 7;//*, J/7 rememhir 63, 1 wes in ^owlh 
on mirciss kiie, fcald] Damlcly, bis(hop, daiidely. 1697 
Ci.KLAND Poems 76 (Jam.) The ftite of some Ith.itl were 
once DiniliHics, Might leach the y’oungcr st.igs and flllii..'(, 
Not fi)r t(> trample 3M>i.>r (;.iri-lK>r.so. 17.. hi k. Jainiivsoii 
Pop. .SVwj<,*an iSoG) 1. 334 (Jam.) And he has married a dandily 
wife, She wadna shape, nor vet wad she sew. ti x8o8 ko:;s 
Songs 145 (Jam.) The daiidilly toast of the pari.<ih Is woo’d 
and married and a’. 18x8 Scott Br. Lnmm. xxxiv, Yon 

d.indilly m.iidcn. .a’ glistenin’ wi' goiid and jewels. 

Dandily, Dandlness: see Dandy. 
Dandiprat (d;fiKlii»rtct). Obs. or arch. Also 
6 dande-, dandy-, dandipratt(e, dniity-, 6 8 
dandy-, 7 daiitiprat, (dand-prat). [Etymology 
unknown ; as the sjense-devclopmcnt is also imcer- 
lain, the senses arc here arranged chronologi- 
cally.] 

ti. A]jplied to a small coin, worth three h.alf- 
pcnce, current in England in the i6lh c. Ohs. 

csSMo T. Norfoi.k in ICHis (Vl?. Zc/L Ser. iii. 129 I. 3R1 
Sill he a Coyne might he devised as were the daiuliprair-. 
1530 Pai.s(JR. 498/3 Coyle nut the dandj-prattes and Yrissliu 
pence, 15^ Recordk ti>. Aries {1575) iy3 A D.iiidiprar, 
worth 3 balfe oen.s, 1574 Hki.lowes Gucuara*s Earn. Ep. 
(1577) S53 If they .iske an lialfpenie for spice, n penie for 
candeis, a dandiprat for nn earthen pot. x6o$ CA.Mni-:N 
Rew. (1657) j 88 K. Henry the 7ih stamped a .smull coine 
c,illed dandyprat,s. 2641 Pbynne j 4 nfrp. 99 A poorc Knave, 
scant worth a dundyprat. 

2 , A small, insignificant, or contemidible fellow ; 
a dwarf, pygmy. Also attrib, Obs, or arc/i. 

1556 J. Hkywood .Y//Vf!fr I?- E, Ix. 158 Yet as thegiantes 
pawes pat downc dandipratts, So shall we put downc these 
dandiprat brag bratts. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartns ti. iv. 
i. (164T) 195/3 Am 1 a Dog, thou Dwarfe, thou D.indi- 
prat ? 1659 TOKRiANO, Sipithamli, pigmeis, or dandy-prats 
that be but three spans long. 17x8^ Mottkux Quix . (1733) 
1 . SIX, 1 .saw a little Dandiprat riding almut, who, they 
said, wa.s a hugeous great Lord. 1841 Gen. P. Tiiomp-Son 
Exere. (1842) VI. 133 The dandiprats of Si. Stephen’s 
. .took thcinselvc.s for patricians of old Rome. 

b. Said of a young lad, little boy, urchin ; rarely 
(quot. 16/, 8) a young girl. Ohs. or arch. 

*583 Stanviiurst /Ends i. (Arb.) 41 On father /Eneas his 
neck ihce dandiprat hangeth. 1638 Heyw( 50 i> IPise IVoman 
I. Wks. 1874 V. 384 Her name m Luce. With this DaiidU 
prat, this pretty little Apes face, is yon blunt fellow in love, 
1706 Kstcohrt Pair Examp. lit. I, Boy. A Candle, Sir 1 
'iis broad Daylight yet. Whims. What then, you little 
D.indypral ? x8ai Scott Kenihu. xxvi. It is even so, my 
little dandieprat. 1875 Calverley ElyLeaves, Coek tt 
Bull, 1 t’s a thing 1 bought Of a bit of a chit of a boy . Chop * 
was my &nickeruig dandiprat’s own term. 
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Dandiaette (dicndize t). Also dandiiette, 
dandyaette, ^Eette. [f. Dandy ; app. after French 
words like grisette.'] A female clanay. 

i8iz N>'w Monihfy Mag, I. 400 The city dandy and 
dandiscile. x8a5 fliacho. Mft^. XVlI. 336 Li>id Foppiiij;- 
ton was a dandy, and Lady Fanciful a dandyzettc. 
yJatVy i\ems 16 Sept. 4/7 The humours of the T>andi«s and 
the I )nndizcttes are shown up. .in these pleasant pages. 

Dandle (da^ ndl), v. Also 6 dandil 1, -yll. 
Not known before ibth c. To be compared with 
t. dandolay var. of dondola^ * a childes baby [ 
dollj; also a dandling’ ; dafidolaret var. of aondo- 
lare, * to dandle the baby * (Florio), to swing, loss, 
shake to and fro ; dally, loiter, idle, play, sport, 
toy. lJut actual evidence of the derivation of the 
Eng. word from the Italian has not been found. 
Another suL^gestion is that the word may be 
cognate with Ger. tiifuidn intr. ‘ to dawdle, toy, 
trifle, dally, piny, dandle \ dim. of MflG. tiinden to 
make sport (with), play ; but no word of this family 
is known in Old or Mid. E/Jg., and the sense is not 
so close to the English as in the Italian word.] 

1 . y/mis. To move (a child, etc.) lightly up and 
down in the arms or on the knee. Also^,^*-. 

1530 l*Ai.SGR. sdO/r* I duiidyll, as a mother ur nuiirryee 
doth a cliilde upon their htpjie. 16x4 Ih'. tlAi.i. A'eio//. 
yVv’rt/. 8o.f Your Church, in whuiie lajmc the vilest mis- 
creants are dandled. t‘ 167a Wood Z// 1 : (Oxf. Hist. Soc.'i 1 . 
^9 [He] would often take her out of die cr.'ulle, dandle her 
111 liis arme.s. (iot.nsM. Nas/i 93 DandJin;? two of 

Mr. Wood’s children on her knee-^. W11.S0N C/ir. 

North (1857) I. 146 He sit.s dandling his child on his knee. 
x88a F. R Vkknky in Cou/rf/j/. XI. II. 961 The nur.se 

took up u child .mil dandled it kindly. 

b. Imnsf. To inuve (.'mytliing) np and down 
playfully in the hand. 

a 1678 Mak\ KI.1. PofiitSj Chcihcr Inn, Thou'Itken him ont 
by a wliite wand He dandles always in his h.ind. x86< 
'rvi-OK Early Hist, Man. ii. 20 In the sign .. for * child , 
the right elbow is dandled upon the left h.ind. 

2 . //;(,»■. To make much of, |.>ct, fondle, pamper. 

*575 OAsroKJNii /'/ca.t, E'cn/lw. Wks. (1587) rw, 

I would confossc ih.it Ibriimc then, full freendly ilyd me 
dandle. 159a Wyki.kv Arworio 143 She dandles him, and 
ihi.n on him she frowns. x6os Z, Jon'k.s Loyn-’s S/t.rtt.‘rs id 
Wfiich did entertain and d.'uulle liim with all manner of de< 
lights. X74a Yodno AV. J'h. i. 31 1? by blindnc.ss tliou .irt 
blest ; By dotage dandled to perpetual smiles. i88z ( joldw in 
Smith l.rrturct 4- A’.w. 43 No man or nation ever was 
dandled into greatne-ss, 

1 3 . To trifle, jday, or toy with. Ohs. 

* 5^8 F.. Fknton .SVi.;*. Nature (£ay Noble men, whome 
she courted and flaiidled wdth such dissituuled sleightes in 
^•lle. 1$^ .Si'i'.NSKR State Irel. Wks. (Cilobe) <»48/i They 
doe soe tmiidlc tlieyr doinges, and dallye in the service to 
them committctl, us yf they w'ould not have the Enemyo 
subdued. 161X SvkKD Hist. Ct, Hrit, ix. xx. (1632) 970 
King Henries Andm.ssadors . . hatiing been dandled by the 
French iluring tln^.sn illuxiuu praclistis, 1646 J. Hai.i, //ar.r 
I 'ae. 83 Some .Studies would be hug 'd .as iiniiloymcnts, others 
unely dandled as sports, 

4 . inlK To j)lay or toy (yvilh). rare. 

1809 IPestM. J\’e 7 >, XI. 207 'J'h.at sort of dand]in|; with 
Irish Iiisiory. 1865 Cahi.vi.k, Eredk. Gt, VI. xvi. ix. 25^1 
While dandling with the flute. 
t 5 , «I).\N<iLK. Ohs. (? erroneous.) 

16x4 R. 'Faii-OR Hn^ hath lost Pearl iv. in Hazl. Dadsley 
XI. .jBo A holy spring, .aliont cncompa.ssed By dandling 
sycamores and violets. 1656W. D. tr. Contenius Gate J. at. 
Uni. § r47'rhe wild .Swan, .in liis crop, (dandling just below 
his beak.' insatiable. X687 A. 1 .ovKi.i, tr. Hi’rgcrtu's Cow, 
Hist. 1. 33 Having more .shaggy Ragsi dandling .about me 
than ihc errantcxi 'J'atlerilcmalhun. 
t6. - I)ANl)i:i{ J. Sr. Ohs. 

ax6oo BrTj;i i. in W.-itson Collect. (17013) IT, 39(Tam.^ Euin 
as the blind mao gangs be ges, In houering far beliynd, So 
dois thou d:indill in distres. 

Daadler [f. DANj)LJi + -iciii.] One 

who dandles ; see the verb. 

1598 Fi.okio, 'J'ri'scaiorc, a iestcr, a chillier, a daiuller. 
z6ix Miguariltur, a lullt r, dondlcr, cherisht:r. 1830 

CuNNiMoii.^M AV//. Paiftt, 1 . 2(vy Roor Mi.s.s Morri.s w.as no 
daiuilc^r of b.'ibcK. 

t Da'ndlingy I(^. Ohs. {or dial.) [f. IUndLKz^ 

+ -iNa.] A dandled child; a fondling, a pet. 

161 a wanton, fi;ddlc,fauorite ; a clilling, 
dandling, d.irling. i6m KiiNNiii r Par. Antiq, App. 695 
Fortune, .before made him her dandling. 11^7-78 Hai - 
LiwKT.T., Hnudiinf:, a fondling child.] 

Dandling (dtcndllij^, vhl. sh. [-INQ I.] The 
action of the verb D.wdlk, q.v. 

IS^I w. Wk»h Lei. to J\, U ’ilwott in Tatu'trd Sf GhmunJ^ j 
Let it run abroade '.as many p.arentesdi.»c: their children once 
past d.'indling). xspaSHAKs. I'rn. Ad. sO'j. x6oi Maw.sio.''J 
Ant. + iW!r/. id. wks. i8',6 J. 39 That wanton d.-mdling of 
your fan. 1836 Sir W. H amii.tdn Discuss. 11852) ydo [He] 
has long out grown the need of any critical chindliug. 

Da'ildlillllff />pl> [-tno -.] That dandles ; 
see the v( rh. 1 fence Da'iidlingly Oilv. 

1598 Fianno, VezzosaiH^ntc, w.intonly, dandlinglie. 

Dandruff, dandriff (d%*ndr^f, >if). Forms: 

6 daadrif, 6 -7 -ruffe, -raff(e, 7 -ruf, -riffe, 7- 
-ruff, -riff; also 6-7 dandro, 8 9 dander. [Of 
unknown origin. 

For conjccturc.s, .see Wedgwood, Edward Miillcr, .Skeat: 
nothing .sati.sfaclory has been suggested.] 

Dead scarf-skin separating in sHnall scales and 
entangled in the hair ; scurf. 

VoL. III. 


*545 Ravmold Byrtk Mankynde iv. vi. »'i634' 198 They 
that haue blacke hayre liaue more store of D.'indriifle then 
others. x6ox Hoclasd Pliny xx. vi, The iuice of (larlick 
being t.akeii in drink clenscth the hcail from daiidruflc. i6xt 
CoitiR., de la teste^ l.).*iiidriflr ; the skalcs th.nt fall 

I from the head, etc. in combing. 1730 Swivi Pih ws^ Lady's 
I Jlresstug-Kooin^Combs. . Fill'd up with Dirt. .Sweat, D.aiub 
j rilT, Powder, Lead and Hair. x866 Yopatt J/opsc >v. 342 
I The scale.s which fall off iii the sl)a|>e of <landriff. 

I * 59 * Pi-«avAi.i. .V/. /bf /., rrt!A/(f de enbe^a, D.'indro, 
j hnr/u res ca/it is. 1650 1 »i.; i.w kr . I ntkrvpomct. 53 To hreeil 
Lice and Dandro, alter the manner of your fiish. 1786 
Sporisuuifi s Diet. O g viij. Sonic horsc!: have neither .sraios, 
dander, or scabs. 1876 Whitby GIoss.^ Dander^ix slight scurf 
on the bkin. 

attrib. x668 Drvden Evening's Lin>e iv. iii, There '.s the 
daridrilF comb you lent me. 

Ilcnce Da'ndrnffy a., scurfy. 

1858 Maynk Krin in Chainb. yruL IX. 333 A white 
dandrufly .surface was exhibited. 

Dandy dx*ndi), sh.^ (and r*.\ [(’frigin un- 
known. In use on the Scottish Horder in the en<l 
of the i8lh c. ; and about 1X13-1819 in vogue in 
London, for the ‘exquisite’ or ‘swell’ of the period. 

Pcrh.aps dir. full form w.'ls jACK-A-nANiiv, which occiir.s from 
1659, a'Hl in i8lh c. had ;i .sense which might jiass into that 
of* dandy ’. Connexion w-ith dandiprat or with F. dandht 
has been giie .sed, but without any apparent gimind. It in 
worthy of iioiicr also that Dandy — Andrew in Sc. Sec- 
Rev. C. B. Mount in A’. .5* (.>. 8th .Ser. IV. 81.] 

I. 1 . One who .stndit's above everything to 
dress elegantly and fashionably; a beau, fop, 
*exr|ui.-ilc’. 

c X780 Si. 'sre N. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IV. 81), I’vr heard my 
giamiy track (.>' sixty t\v.a years back When thne were .sir. 
a stock of Dandies ( i ; Oh they g.Tcd to Kirk and Fair, Wi’ 
their l iblKin.s round tlieir hair, .And their stumpie druggia 
coats, i[uitc the Dandy < ). 1788 R. (.lAi towAV Poems •Jam.), 
They. . laugh at ilk.i dandy at that fnii iby. t8x8 Mooke 
Fudge Fatu. I'arisx. 48'rhey’ve niadi: him a I ).mily, A thing, 
j'on know, whiskered, great -coated, and laced, Like an hour- 
glass, exceedingly -siimll in the waist. 1819 .Amikkson 
Cunihrld. Pail. ■ 18/31 I - - went owrc to e Caiel Fair ; 
I'd heard nionie teales o’ thnr dandies Od.swinge. I how 
they inek the fwok stare ! 1831 Caki.vlk .SVir/. /Vc.t. rn. x, 
A Dandy is a C'lothes-w earing Man, a M.in whose tr.adf, 
office, and existence consists in the wearing of Clothes. 1874 
I >Asi:Nr Haifa Life II. 65 Like the cahriolets wliicli some 
dandie.s still drive. 

b. Said of animals and things. 

X835 SikC. Stkphkm Adv. Search Horsexx. 18, 1 mounted 
nianya slug and in.inyanother dandy before I again vcniiirt d 
to buy. 1885 kt'xciMAN Skippers .Sh. 54 The harqnc 
looked .1 real dandy. 

2 . shwty’ or roUoq. Anylliinj,' stipeilalively fine, 
neat, or dainty ; rsp, in phr. thr dandy. ‘ the contatt 
tiling *, * the ticket ’. 

I 1784 G. CoLMAN .Song in Two to One. Her bre<ath Is like 
the rose, and the pictty little mouth t >f pretty little Tijipet 
is the Dandy O ! 1814 Apollo (10 A'. 4-^h6th .Sen IX. 136', 
For marriage to old tnahls is the dandy, (.). 1831 W. 

S i t.fin-.Nso.s Gateshead Local Poems J05 A cure for ci>ughs 
1 know, It w'ill prove the d.-uidy. 1837-40 llAi.iiiCKTON 
Cloekm, <1862’ 340 The new railroad will he Jist the dandy 
f'^r you. 1887 Amer. AnglerXW. 36(.>, I had the largest, 
the dandy, and w as satisfied. 

II. Technical and other senses ; transferred 
aiiplications of prcc. to things cuiisidcrcd neat, 
trim, or ‘ tidy * in form or action. 

3 . Naut. * A sloop or cutter with a jigger-mast 
abaft, on which a mizen-liig-sail is set" uSmyth, 
Sailors IPord-hk.). Hence dandy-rig. rigged adjs. 

1858 Men\ Marine Mag. V. 1 34 Dandy 3, Flats 4. x88o 
Daily News 12 Nov. 3/7 Bii.sy Bee, fishing dan Jy, of Lowes- 
toft, struck on .a wn-ik and foiimb-n'd, 1886 Times 2 Jan. 

? Th<*. lifclwiats. .dandy .Snow-drop, of Ramsgate, .dandy 
.ally’s Page, of Scarborough . . dandy Seabird, of Yar- 
mouth, .s.'ivcd ves.sc:l aial six. 

1858 SiMMuNDS Diet. Trade. Dandy-riggedt utter. 1883 
p'hheries Exhih. Caial. (e<l, 4' 13-2 .-Xn elliptical stern 
I landy-rig Fishing-boat. 1891 Daily Nesas 15 l.icc. 5/6 His 
smack . . il.indy-rig'gcd, and of only thirty-seven tons, was 
.again overtaken by a storm. 

4 . Xanf. A jiicee of mechanism, resembling a 
small capstan, used for hoisting the In-iwl. Hence 
dandy-span, the Iwadlc-bar by which a dandy 
is worked. 

1883 b isherks E.rhih. Cntal. 10 Bridles, Dmnlics . . 
Hauiing I.ino, .-ind Running Gear. /bid. 12 Manilla Bridles 
. . Dandy .Span. 

6 . d/al. A bantam fowl. (Dandy cod . damiy- hen.) 
1818 < 'rar’en Dialect. Ihtudy-t fh k, .a bant.'im cock, a diminu- 
tive ‘perics of poultry. 1884 Cheshire Gtoss.. Dandy, 
a bant.am. The -sc.xi's arc .-.pt-cified as dandy -coctk and 
dandy-hen. 1887 -S'. Cheshire Gloss. 167 ‘ Hey struts abowt 
like a dandy-ro' k.' 

6. /ris/t. A .small jug ; a small gla.ss (of whisky). 
1838 Plfvkrv. Mag. May (F.'umcr-, ‘ Father Tom and th« 
Pope'. ] liiniclium cyalhi v«:ro apnd Mclropolitanos Hiber- 
nicos di'-itnr d.-oidy. 1859 Ail Year Eo.wd No. 12. flB.S 
Take a d.imly there's no hc.-id.'iclic in Iri-^h whisky. 

7. In various other technical npjilicnlions ; e.g. 
a handy accessory to various machines or struc- 
tures ; a running-out fire for melting pig-iron in 
tin-plate manufacture ; a small false grate fitted 
for purposes of economy into an ordinary grate or 
fireplace ; a light iron hand-cart used to carry coke 
to a blast furnace ; also short for Dandy-caut, 

.ROLLER. 

1850 Mrs. F. TROt.u)t>e Petticoat Gord. 13 She Vilcw 
a small dandy-ful of shavings and cinders into wannth, for 


the pur^e of causing the water in her diminutive kettle to 
boil, x^z AV/. furies of E.xhihition 428 A chiinncllcd and 
perforated roller technically called a ‘dandy’, to remove 
part of the winter from the pulp. 1875 Ukk Diet. Arts 1 JI. 
490 The iw'o rolleis following the dandy . . are termed 
coui hiiig-roller.s. ,1884 W. H. GmiKNwooD i'/i-iV «V Iron 
Price's pmidling furn;ice , . consists of a bed or hearth 
at one end of w liich is a chamber or dandy in which the ).iig- 
iron is first pkaced fur preliminary heating. z89a Iscc 
Dandy-iaki]. 

Hence {nonce<vds.) Da'ndyhood, the state or 
.styleof a dandy. DA*nd7loi*., dandyish. Da'ady- 
ise zf. intr.f to i>lay the dandy. Da'ndy-Jaok v.^ 
to play the jaek-a-dandy. Da ndy-laad [d./airy- 
l(ind\f the (imaginary) Land of dandies. Da*ndy- 
llnif, a diminutive or petty dandy. 

1823 iVc7f» Monthly Mag. Vll. a jo IVatik’d out in dandi- 
hood withal To the top pitch of fashion's folly. 183s 
Eraser s .Mag. "W. x-jjx T>one..not with philosoi^hic, porma- 
iiciit c«»lours, blit with mere daiidyic ochre and japan. 1830 
Ibid. 11 . We have dundyisud in our time with the .. 
^urbiined exquisites of . . Stamboul. 1831 C’ari.yi.k .^art. 
Kes. IM. X, Those Dnndi.ical Mnnicht’.ins, with the host of 
Dandyising ChrLsliiiiis, will form one body. X887 Fknn 
Master 0/ Cerew, xi, ‘My, he do go d.'indy-j.'icking along 
the cliff.’ 1831 Moorij. Summer F'He .mft '1 wo l''.MinisiD:s, 
a he and she, Just brought from Diindylnnd, and im'ant For 
Fashion’s grand Menagerie. 1846 Woii«:i':.'>ti-:k, Dandyling. 
a little dandy ; a ridiculous fop. Qu. Per. 

B. attrib. and adj. Of, belonging to, or charac 
ti ristic of a dandy or dandies ; of the nature t»f a 
dandy ; affectedly neat, trim, or smart. 

18x3 Bvkom Let. to Moore 25 July, 'llic season has clostrd 
with a 1 hitidy Bull. x8ai Juan v. cxiiii. Even a Dandy's 
dandiest chatter. 18x4 Mis.s Miiiord / iltagc Ser. 1, 

17 a ‘I'ho stiff cravat, the pinchccl-in waist, the dandy-walk. 
z8,i8 '^I'liACKhKAY Yitn. Fair Ix, A dandy little h.ind in 
:i kid-glove. 1887 Jr.ssori' A ready 194 'Phey . . h;id the 
dandy youths tatiglit how to rule. 

1 (ence Da’ndlly adzL, Da-ndlnoE*. 

1834 Fra. 7 cYs Mag. IX. 147 W»! w'cre not .so dandiiy 
dressed. 1823 Sou i iiKY f.ett. (iS^t’) HI. 473 The first two 
numhers . . dls|>Ie,'ised me ns niucli by their dutidincss as 
does by its blackguaidi.sin. 

Dandy, .r/' -' Also dandy-fever. [SccDenciik.] 
The jioptilar name in the West Indies of Denupe 
fever, on its first appearance there in 1827. 

1828 Si KDM.vN in Edin. bled. frnl. XXX. 227 As it was 
unknown to the faculty, llie vulgar, as commonly happens, 
gave it names of fhi'ir (^’ii; and ridiculous as they may 
sound, they soon bccruni: the only a|>pcllatiuns of the new 
malady. The English negroes in St. Thoiims calh d it the 
Dandy P'ever. while Ihc French vulg.ar called it the Pouquet. 
which again w.hs corrupted into the Pucket, - Uda. 239 
The cuntagioii wan supposed to he. brought by a ve.s.scl from 
the coa.st of Africa which toiiclicd at .St. Thonnis. xBjo 
Fi.’Hi.o.stiK Hdd. XXXI 11 . ST (////c) A few roinnrk-; on the 
Dundy which prevailed in the West Iiultc.s towards lliu dost! 
of 18/7 and Wginning of 1889 K. A. pARitKii Pract, 

Hygietu' ed. 3) 573 ‘ l)andy fever’, or breiik bonc( Dengue), 
has prevailed several times. x88o Facu &. Pyk. Smit h I'e.x /• 
bk. Med., 'J’hc negroes called the new di.seasc * i )aii<!y.fever 
apparently in ridicule of the attitude and gait of the patient. 

il Dandy, dandi (diu-ndi), Anglo- Imt. 
Also dandee. [Hindi fantfi. deriv. of tftind. tfantf 
staff, oar (Yule).] 

1 . A boatman of the Ganges. 

X685 Hi-'ixses Diary 6 J.an. (Y.), Our Dandees (or Boat- 
men) boyled their rice. 1763 W. Hast ings in I..ong .Sekcl, 
Ei'e. (i8f'9)3.|7(Y.)'Phoy. .plundereiland ‘seized the Dandies 
ami Mangles’ ve.ssrl. cx8x3 Mk.s. .SiiKnwoon Ayah 4- 
Lady ix. 51 To make .sport for the dandies, and other 
people in the boat. 1867 Smyiti SaitoYs Word-bh,, Dandies. 
rowers of I he liiidgerow boats on the Ganges. 

2 . (J>andi.) A S’aiva mcndicaiil who carries a 
small wand (F. Hall 

i8u H. H. Wii.hon in Asiatic Ees. XVII. J73 The 
Dah'dtxi distinguished by carrying a small dah'd.vr wand, 
with several pn.'cessesorprojcrtions. 1862 |{kvi:uidoi- Hist. 
India 11 . IV. ii. 74 I’hc 1 )andis, distinguished by carrying 
a small dand or wand. 

3 . ‘ A kind of vehicle used in the Himalaya, con- 
sisting of a strong cloth .slung like a hammock to 
a bamboo staff, and carried by two ,or more men 
\iltmdy^zoallah.C\ ’ (Yule). 

1870 C. F. Gordom Ci'MMiNG in Gd. lYords 135./1 As the 
darkness do-sed in, my d.Tndy-wnllahs siniubled, so that 
I li.'i'l to give up the attnnpT to use the dandy, and stnigglo 
on on foot. 1888 Times n July 5 2 Mtiior Batlye ami 
Captain t.’rinsion joined tin*, ic.ar and placed the wounded 
man in a dandy. 

Da'ndy-bmsh. [app. f. D.vnuy .»■//.•] A aliff 
brush used in cle.aning horses, made of .split wh.ale- 
bone or vegetable fibre, as ibc stiff root fibres of 
Chrysopogon Cry It us, the Venetian or French 
Whisk. 

*®45 7 'w/. A’. Agric. Soc. VI. 1. 77 Then have <*very 
bullock well brushed with what is called a dandy-brush 
ilK'ing a blush m.ulc W'ith wli.’dc-bono, for taking the rough 
dirt offliorses). 1879 Miss Br addon Yi.ien xxxii. 249 Poor 
Bates, .brushed away niore tlnan one silent tc.'ir with the 
back of the dandy brush. 

Da'ndy-Cfirt. A kind of spring-cart, used by 
milkmen, etc. 

z86x Ramsay A’cw/zr. Ser. it. 105 May be some o' ye wad be 
sac kin* tvs to gie me a cu-^t nut in a dandy-cart. 1892 
Melbourne Age 31 Dec. lo/i Arivt., Milk dandy, good, high 
wheels, half cost. 

Dand^i-cook, -hen : see Dandy i 5. 
Dandy-fever: see Dandy 2. 
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]>a'ndy-llOr86> A kind of velocipede, an 
early form of ihe bicycle, in which the rider snt on 
a bjir betwccir the two wheels, and propelled him- 
self by pushin^r the ground w'ilh each foot alter- 
nately. 

18x9* J. HoiXjiSov in J. Kainc! J\Teitt. (ifis?) I- *47 The 
III lie l)o\'S al)out JiOiulnn ore .all gelling d.iiuly-lKirses for 
such seems at prc.scnl the naiiie of the VeltKincde. 18$^ 
Siratui Mat:, IV. .^o 0/ Rlr. Dennis 

Johnson... 1 coaohmalcer at 75 I.oiij^-acrc took out a patent 
for iliis ilamly or hobby-horse in i8iS.^ 

jOandyish (da‘ndiiij),<i. [f. Dandy * »- -ikji.] 
Somewhat charactcj istic of a dandy; foppish. 

i8a6 l)isR\Eti / V?'. Grey iv. v, Pacing liond Street, .with 
an air at once d.indyish and heroical. 1883 V. H. Purnkt-i' 
Tkycity^h om' Admin, 1 . vii. 70 His rather dandyish light 
overcoat. 

Dandyisni (da' ndiiie'm). [f. as prec. + 

The character, .style, or manners of a dandy, 

18x9 Jitathv, Ma,^. IV. 565 The affectation of Dandyism 
on the part of .some.. of our day. 1883 V. Stc.\kt 
33 A liou.se. .with some attempt at architectural dundyiMii. 

Da'iidy-line. [Cf. Dandy 4.] A kind 
of line used in lierring fi.sliing : see qiiot. 

x88a Day J'ishes lit. Brit. 415 'i‘hc ‘ d.'inily.line ’ i.s used in 
lierring fishery at Peterhead. ..A jiiece of leaii about iHb. 
in weight is attached to a line, which carries at short 
intervals transvcr>e pieces of whalebone or cane, liaviug 
iinbaitcd lioolcs at either end. Herrings me such liuiigry 
fish (hat they fly at the naked hooks, and are c.asiiy caught 
in this manner. 

Da*l&dy-l00lllf A n.ame given to a loom in- 
vented by William UadclilTe and patented in 1805 
by 'rhoinas Johnson. 

i8a3 dA’i//. I. 4? .A h^nd loom on anew construction 
Iws been recently introduced which has received the appella- 
tion of the Diindy Loom. X878 A. Haki.ow H'oivin^ r.fS 
K.adc liffc'.s loom was long known a.s the * Dandy luom\ 
Da'lldy-notei A document used in the 
Hriti^ili Cu.stoms for giving the export officer par- 
ticulars of the bonded goods tlclivered from a ware- 
house lor shipment at ]ii.s station. 

ITIie name is geiicr.'illy held, hy tliose who have to do 
witli the matter, to he a omipiloh id Addenda nete, these 
diKumoiits heing of the nature of addenda to the Bri<^‘/t.’j,*- 
Xnti.-s, UM:d to advise the «-.vport oflkers of Imndcd gooifc 
intended for shipment.] 

Da*ndy-ro:ller. Also dandy roil. Pa/>cr- 
fuaUni^. A iierl'orated roller fv»r .solidifying the 
partly-formea web of paper, and for impressing llio 
water mark. 

I Patented by John Wilks in 1830, No. 5934, hut the 
word does not occur in his sjiccificaiion.) 

^ 1839 .S/tV// Joyns<m*s Patent No. 7977, 2 [Tlie] said roller 
is commoiily known by the name ofaclandy roller, a d.'inccr, 
or u top roller. 1873 Ukf. Diet. Arts Ilf. 491 'ihe pulp,. 
rei;eiving any desired marks by means of the dandy-roller. 
X879 Print. Trad<rs Jrnl.^ x.wr. 9 Daiidy-roll. .for pro- 
ducing waier-mark.s on wtiiing p.apcrs. • 

Dandysette, -zetto : soe Uaxdizettk. 

Dane (dc’'n\ [Corresponds to Da. Damr^ ON. 
A?////-:— O'reut. Daui-z pi., Danes, L. Dani ]) 1 . 
The OK. form was pi. (with umlaut), which 
would h.ave given Date in Ml'^, : cf. <.)K. Deuc- 
viearc in iilh c., later Demncarc^ Dcnmart, in 
(^N. Damnork \~~mnyht ' ^ Da. Dannemat k, Dan- 
markj the D.inish mark or country, D. iiuiark.] 

1 . A native or subject of Denmark ; in older U 5 .age 
including all the Northmen who invaded Knglnnd 
from the yt h to the r r ih c. 

90X O. fC. Chron . liutuii fftm dadc |>e under Dcn.i onwalde 
w.Ts. atosp Jt>id. an. xoz 3 (]..‘iml M.S.; And Dene and 
Dnglc wurdon sain made a;l Oxnaforda. a iy>o Cursor M. 
24771 tk-'Al.) liarald. .pat bom viaso |»c dams [r/. r, dnnns, 
danesj blod. 1483 Cath. Anf^l. 8g A Dim, darus, quidam 
fabulus. 1596 Si'KNSEK State Irel. Wks, (filofie) 642/2 The 
odiers thills) that are rouridc were c.ist up by the Iknnes. .for 
they are called Dane-rathes, tint is, hills of the Danes. x6oa 
Smaks. tlam. v. ii. 353, 1 am more an Aiitike Koman th.an 
a Dane. 1683 K\ KL^.v Let. to Pef>ys jo Sept., If tucr tlu-.ro 
were a re.'d doniiniun (of the seas] in the w^irld, the Main s j 
must be yiclibd to liauc h.nd if. 1863 Tknnv.sox IfWcou/e ' 
to Akxninir.i^ Saxon and Norman and D.Anc are we, 
fSut all of u.s Danes in our welcome of thee. 

2 . Ajiplicd to a Ijrccd or breeds of dogs. 

Great Dane (also simply Dana : a large, powerful, .short- 
luiirc-d breed t*f do.;, belwcen iho mastiff and greyhound 
types, f.esser Jiauc ; the Dalumtmn, or coaclt-dog. 

[1750 bci'i ov Hist. Nat. s. v. Chieu. Le grand d.inuis.] 
X774 (bii.tj.sM. AW. IJist. Ill, viii. a86 'J’hc IfulDiog, as 
Mr. Ifiiffon supposes, is a brceil l>ctween the small Dane 
and Ihe Kuglldi mastiff. 'J'lie large Dane is the t.'diest dog 
that i.-i geueodly bied in Knglaiid. — ihid. 292 The great 
Dane. x8oo .Sviu.miam Krjw akus Cynogr, BHt, s. v., A 
beautiful variety, calleti the Harlequin Dane, has a finely 
marbled coat. 1870 Plaink Encyti. Kur, .Sports 394 The 
grc;ii D.'uie Is rather pied or patched than spotted.. 
'Hie Ic-^ser I lane dog, Dalmatian, or co.ach dog. 1883 
Great Dane Cluh Pules (Standard of Points), 'ijic Great 
I>ane is nut so heavy m the Mastiff, nor should he t«xi 
mwly approach the Greyhound in tyijc. 1891 7 'imes 
28 ( Jrt. x I /5 Great Danes have ce» ftttniy bec.omc very popular 
during the l.v.t few ye.'irs. 

3 . at/ rift, or M ad/. —Dani.sh, 

1873 i'tuuns Const, //lisf. I. 199 'J’he amalgamation of the 
Dane :ind Angle popnl.ation began from the moment of the 
conversion. 

Dane, obs. form of Da.v i, Dean. i 
Danebrog; : see D.\nnebroo. 


Danegreld, -g«lt (d/imgeld, -gelt). £tt^. 

/list. Also 4 Dangilde, 4-6 Danegilt, Pane 
gilt, 5 7 Pano ghelte, Paueghelt, 6 Dane gelt, 
7 Paiiageld, 7-9 Panegnlt. [Corresponds to 
ON. ^ Dana-gialiiy in ODa. Danc/Jeldj mod.D.'i. 
y f. Dana-, Dane- ■¥^alii,/ne/d^ payment, 

tribuic, corr. to OE. ^/c/i/, whence ME. 

jc/t/, jild. Cf. mcd.L. Danige!dum/\ 

An annual tax imposed at the end of the toth c. 
or in the iith c., originally (as is supposed) to 
provide fiintls for the protection of England from 
the Danes, aud continued after the Nonnan Con- 
quest as a land-tax. 

'J'he name i.s not known to occur in OE., and the actual 
j contemporary notices, beginning with Donicsda3% are 
• nuainly of fisc.al character. tJrointon u ph o.) calks it ‘ lalla- 
1 gimn daluiu Danis apparently identifying it with the gafol 
I <ir tribute paid to the Danes in 991, and on two subsequent oc- 
casioas, tu buy them off. In thcso-called ' J^w'sof Ladweartr 
I (Schmid 496) it is described as an annual (ax to hire mcr- 
; ccnarics to resist .and put down pirates. This might identify 
I it with the iteregy/d * army-tax ' levied by the Danish kings 
I to maintain their army and navy (see O.E. Citron. 1039-40', 
and s.'iid to have been ufterw'ards remitted by Edward the 
j t-'onfessor. hff. Freeman .suggests iNonn. tom/. ll. App. 

[ <J' * that Denageld wsjs .*i jxipiilar name of dislike, originally 
i applied to the |.tayment.s made to buy off the Danes, and 
I thence trniisferrcil to these other payments imide to Danish 
and other mercenary troops, from the time of Tliinkill 
onwaiils'. Tlie Danegeld was levied .is a land-tax by the. 
Norman kings; it tiisappears under (hut name after xi6j, 
blit in fact continued umler the name oi fallaye. 

[90X O. E. ChreH., On }>nm x^arc man jcermflde k^t man 
Xeafd a-rest g.ifol Dcniscan mannum, for |>am iiiycc-l:iii 
bro^an |>e hi uurlitan be )*am s.i} riiiian.] 1086 Domesdny 
Bk. (1816) 336 Sunford. .dedit gelduiii T. R. E. pro. XI 1 . 
Iinndrex & diniidio. In exercitu nauiglo^i in Danegeld. 
1100-33 Charter to I.ondon in .Stubbs Set. Ck. in. 103 
Kt [cives] sint i)uleti de schot el de loth, de Danegildo et 
do nuirdro. c 1350 Gloss. Law Terms in Kel. Ant. 1 . 33 
.Danegeld, 'railnxede Danais, c 1330 R. liKi'NVK Chron. 
(1810) 57 Edward him grunted, -kat neuer k^ Dangilde.. 
Sold be. ch.ilangcd for man of Dune.s lomi. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 324/2 An ayde was thonne cleped llie d.ine. 
ghelie. X577 Holin.shfo Chtvn. J. 239 an. 991 'Jbi.s 
iiiont-y w.is called Danegylt or Dane money, and was 
b-vyed of (he people. Auhough others take that to bn 
Tbincgylte, winche w.is gyuen unto such D.ines as king 
Kgelnul afterwards rotcyncil in his service, to defciulc the 
latule from other Danes and eniinyes. 1644 Mil ion A reop, 
(Arb.) 73 Not he who takes up armes for cote and coiuliirt, 
and his four nobles of Danegclt. 17516 P. C. Wedd Short 
I Ace. Danegeld 9 Itwas called Danegeld as being originally 
agreed to be p.'tid to the Danes, and, like many olhe-r 
I things, continued to retain the name lung after it Ixicatiie 
appropriatt d to uses entirely different. 1873 SivuhsConst. 
f/isl.^ 1 . 105 It may be questioned whether any inoney 
taxation properly so railed ever existed before the imposi- 
tion of D.incgeld by Kthclrcd the Unready. Hid. I. 279 
'J'he Conqueror, .imposed the Danegeld anew. Hdd, I. 46a 
'I’he Danegeld from this very year 1163 ccasas to ajipear as 
a distinct item of account in tnc Pipe Koll.s. 

Dane-law (tU~i nl§). Also i Dena laxu, 3 
Donola^e, Deno lawe. 6 Done lawe, 8 Dane- 
lage, (-lego), 9 Bane-lagh. Latiriizetl 2 Deno- 
laga, 3-9 Danolaga. [OE. /)^na la^u Danes’ 
law, of which Dane-law is a mutlcrii equivalent.] 

1 . 'I’he Danish law anciently in force over that 
part of England which was occupied or held by 
the Danes. 

^ f 1050 Laws of Kdw, ^ Gnthr. 7 iP.osw.') Cyldc luhslihtc 
inne on l.>ena la/^c and wile mid Engluin. a 1133 Leges 
Hen. /, vi. 2 (.Stubbs Set. Chari, in. n*ol I.cgis cti.’im 
Anglicac Irina est partitio . . alia cniiu Wc'>tst;xiac, alia 
.M ircena, alia Dciiclaga cst, a 1300 Shires of PAtg. in O.E, 
Mhf. 146 pcs .xxxij. schire syndoii to dolcdc on )»reo lawan. 
On is wc.st->.cxcne lawe.okcr Dene lawe, )>c krydde Merccn.i 
lawe . . To Dene lawe bilympek .xv. schire, 1576 L.amjiari > r. 
I'eraml', Kent (1.S26) p. xvi. The Dane lawe, West Saxon 
lawe, anil Merchen lawe : 'I he first of whicli wa.s l>roHglu in 
by the Danes, 1765 Hi .ickstonk Comm, (1830) 1 . Inrrod. 66 
'J'he D.anc-Lage, or Danish law. the very name of which 
hIM:ak.s its original and composition. 

2 . JIhicc, Tlic p.'trt of iCnglniid over which this 
law j)rcvaile.d, being Ihe district north-east of 
Watliiig Jiitrcet, ceded liy the Treaty of Wedinorc, 
87S, or perhaps the Northumbrian territory in 
Danish occupation. 

'I'liis use appears explicitly oitly in modem litsrorians 
icliirfly under the l)arl»arou.s forms Danedage, Dnuedagh, 
which arc neither Old nor modern English', though foundeii 
on ancient passages, such as thiLise of qnots. xosi^, in r. 
fin Icelandic log* law' h.ad, ai-cording to Vigfussoii, the 
sense ‘ law-district ‘ almost as a local name * in Gnlafings- 
log. friendadPg, etc.) 

1837 Penny Cycl. V'lII. 299/2 The eastern part of England 
retained long after the name of Danelagh, or Danish law. 
1874 (jRiSKN Short Hist. i. 50 'I'he D.nnclagh, as the district 
occupied by the Danes liegan to J»c called. 1877 Fkekman 
Norm. Com/, (cd. II. 663 I)ancs in the .sense of being 
inhabitants of the /tenalagu. x886 F. York Pc>wiii.t. Hist, 
Eng. to 15119, I. vi. 37 1 -fe (K. EadmundJ got the whole 
Danelaw .south of Htiinber into Iiks h.'indx. 

t Da'iid-money. Ohs. ^Daneohld. 

1563-87 Foxk i 4 . Sr I. 679/1 Without paying of 

any manner of iniiiosition or Dano-muiiey. 

l^'lies’-blood. [Of the same origin as Dank- 
woKT, q.v,] A local name for plauls abundant on 
sites noted for the .slaughter of Danes, 
a. The Daiicwort or Dwarf Elder, 

1607 Uamorn Brit. 336 Ebulum enim quod (ianguinei.s 


baccis hie [at Bartlow] circumquaque copiose prouenit, non 
alio nomine quant Danes-hlom, id est panicumsaugnitum^ 
etinmnum appelUtant, ob nniltitudincm Danoruni qut 
ibidem cecidenint. X63X Wkevcm einc. Fun, Mon. 707 
Danc-wort, which, with nloud-rcd beriics, comniethvp here 
pUmteuusly, they still call by no otiuir name, then Danes- 
nloiid, of (be number of Daneit that there were .slainc. 
X656-83 Al'uhky A'ifi/. Hist. Wilts (1847) 50 Daries-biond 
[rOulus) about Slaugbtonlbrd i.s plenty. 'I’hcrc was hereto- 
fore a great light with the Danes, which made the itihabi- 
lant.s give it that n.^me. 1875 Gardetiefs Chron. IV. 515. 

f.VfVf.— 'Fhe berries of this plant arc not red, but bkack 
or teddish black, yielding n violet dye], 

b, CIu.stcrcd Bell- flower, Campanula glomerat a, 

i86z Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 111 . 343 The author, .found 

this clustered bdl-flowcr [at Ilartluw, Cambs,] largely 
scattered about these mounds.. and was told that it was 
‘ Danes- blood *. 

c. The Pasque-flower, Anemone Dulsatilla. 

So called in East Anglia, E.ssex, Combs., Herts. (Hritteii 
& Holland.) 

Da*iies’-flower. loeal. DANKH'-itLoon c. 

1878-86 lIuniKM & Holland cite the name from Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Daneweed (de<‘nw/d). [Sec next.] 
t a. A local name for Etyugium campestre. Ohs. 
b. Dane wort. (Prior 

1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 416 (D.) Everything 
ht^rcabnuts i.s attributed tq the Danes, because of the 
neighhouring Daventry, which they suppose to have been 
luiiTl by them. The road hei ealiouts . . being ovcrgr(jwu with 
Daneweed \ F.ryngium\ tbeyfaii.iy it .sprung from the bloud 
of the Danes slain in lj.*ittlc. X737 W. Stukf.lky Mem. 

I Surtees) HI. 56 Much daneweed .still grows upon the 
Roman road in Castor ficld.s. 

Danewort (dci'nwtut). Forms : 6 danwoort, 
danowuri, daino-, daynworte, 6 7 danwort 
danewoort, 7- danewort. [f. Dankj Wort, 
in accordance with a popular notion that the plant 
si'rang up in places where Danes slaughtered 
Englishmen or wcie slanghlcretl by them.] 

A name for the Dwarf Elder, Samlmcns Khnltts, 
('fhe name is found in 'Furner 153H, but only the curlier 
I name W.-illwort or Wt-.llcwort, OK. nvealwyri, is given in 
Sinon. Bar/hol. of i4ih c., and .Aiphita c 1450; Roii.s also, 
who died 1.(91, in relating the legend, has only tlie 
name Watwort ; so that the names Danewort, Danctvrrd, 
Dane's h/ovd, etc. can hardly have belonged to c.-iily 
tradition. While .suggested in part by the ubnnd.ance of 
the plant nt certain spots hi.itorically or tindiiionally 
a.ssociuicd with slaughter, there w'as .also an element of 
fanciful etymology in explaining (he Latin name Ehnlus 
from ebutlire to bubble for tb, with roferenee to the flowing 
of blood. See also Wali .wort. * 
a Z49X j, K(.)ski I Roi's) Hist. Keg. ANgl,(rjt 6 ) 105 Hcihitin 
elude, id est Watwort, . . i\ws: ex clndlitione sanguinis 
huinani naturalitcr originem trahit. issB'Fumnfk l.ibcllus, 
Danwort, ihameacte. 1551 — Herhal 1. (1568) Ovja, 
Walw'urt. .named in englysbe also danewnrt. .hath a spoky 
or biisshy ton as elder hatli. 1578 I.yik Ihuloeus in. xlv. 
380 This herbe w called. -in Engfishc Walwort, Danewort, 
and Hloodwort, 1640 Parkinson ‘I heat r, Bot, »i<> It is 
supposed it tooke llte n.amc Danewort from the strong 
purging quality it hath, many times bringing them that 
use it unto a fliixc, which then wc say tht;y are troubled 
with the Danes. x86x Miss Prait F/osotr. PI. HI. 131 
Dwarf Elder, or Danewort. .is. ..an herb and not a tree. 

Dangt V. A euphemistic subslitute for Damn. 
1793-7 spirit J'nb. yrnls. (1799' I. 146 [Kentish man 
says] Dang me, if I sometimes know bow to answer them. 
x8m R. Andkkson Cumbrld. Ballads, Barlutry Bell, 

' Wey, dang it ! ' .says 1 , ' but this i.s nit fiiir 1 * 1838 

Dickkns A 7 < 7 /. Nick, ix, ‘Dang my huans and hoddy if 1 
Stan’ tbi.s ony longer*. 1884 J. J^;rvks in lid. Words May 
310/2 ‘ Dang me if I c.an iii.akeoul W'hat they iTie<an to be at . 
1^ Mrs. R.^N|}oLl'll Mostly Fools 11 . v. 142 ‘Danged 
shady lot 

Pang, pa. 1. of Dino yj. ; also its dial, equivalent 
to drive, push, knock, or. dash. , 

1877 Holdemess Gloss., Dang, to throw anything with 
vcheinency, or passion. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dang, tii 
push, to strike. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Dang, to dash down 
or about. 

Danger (dFJ*nd.:5.'>j), sh, Form.s ; 3-6 daunger, 
4~5 daungere, dawngflr(e, dangere, 5 daungeur, 
daugeoiir, 5-6 dauDgoour(e, 6 dauogior, daeu- 
gier, Af. daugeir, -gior, gearo, danger, 4- 
danger. [a. OF. danvier, danger late I .. 
^dominidrium^ deriv. of dominium lordship, 
sovereignty, f. dominus lord, master. The sense 
development took place in OK. : see Godefroy. 
For the a cf. Dan ’.] 

fl. Power of a lord or master, jurisdiefton, 
dominion ; power to dispose of, or to hurt or 
harm ; esp. in phr. in {a person’' s danger , 
within his. power or at his mercy ; sometimes 
meaning s^e. in his debt, or under obligation to 
him, Ohs. or arch. 

a ia»i Auer, K. 356, & kuH'-'S oflo daunger of swuchc 
oSerwhulc bet miihte b<-on ower brel. tm K. GLtuq:. 
(Rolls) 1751 bat he woldc hom al out oringe of pe daunger of 
rqtne. c X3W CiiAircER Prol. 663 In dawnf;ere had he att 
his owen gise 'Die qotige girkis of | e di^isc. 1440 J. 
Shirlky De/he K, James I1818) 19 'Fhou hadest nevyr 
mercy of lordes..ne of non other gentilman, that came yn 
thy dnwnger. 2461 Poston J.ett. No. 399 11 . >5, 1 am 
grctly yn your danger and dette for my pension, 

Fidle/s Wks. fx843) lox They put themselves in the 
(hanger of King Ahab, saying, * Behold we have heard that 
the kingc of the bou.se of Israel are niliful and mercifur. 
1596 SiiAKs. Merck. F. tv. i. 160 You stand within his 
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DANGEROUS. 


(laii^'ur, do you not? 1^3 Knollus Nixl. Turks (i6j! 1I I 
408 Hc..hiivin^ ijot him within his danger, cruelly put j 
him to death, /r 1679 Horhks AV/cA i. xiii. 11681) 33 iV-r- j 
sons obnoxious to Injury are- -Such as are incur danger. 
x8a5 Scott lielml/nul xxx, If the Constable were once 
whliiii his danger. 

+ b. Power (of a person, weapon, or missile ' to 
inflict physical injury ; reach or nimje. Also /(^. 

*375 oabbouw /»>/«*• Hi. 43 To withdraw ws..TIi 1 we j 
cum owt off th.Ti daungcr. 15*3 Lo. Beknkk^ Froiss. 1 . ' 
cixii. 199 The arc!ier.s shottc so holly togyder, tliat ; 
none durst roine in their dangers. X575 Nkwton Ltuniics 
Complex. 11633) 39 Wilhin the levilT .and danger of this ■ 
vice, arc all they. liSoa .Shak.*;. Ilant. 1. iii.' 35 Keepe 
within the rcurc of your Affection ; Out of the shot ami ; 
danger of Desire. 1603 K.noi.i.)^s Hist. Turks (1621) 679 j 
If he should show himself by ti'onps within the danger of the : 
shot. x6i8 Latjiam Fik. Falconry (1633) 4® Vour ; 
Spaniels will hunt. .so nee.re you and yoiir Hawke, as thi.y | 
shall ncucr spring any thing out of her danjjcr. 1676 J)or.tr, | 
0/ JhTt'ls atK) 'I’his draws the Birds into their D.anger.s. I 
t C. Power of anulhc'i* ns it affects one under it ; | 
a state of subjection, boiidajTc, or captivity. Oks. \ 
r 13S0 IFill. Talcrne Boutc d.aunjjRr or duresse or any ! 
dospit clle.s. <*x4oo Destr, Troy 658.1 Troilus was . . tiirn> t 1 
furln li>usc, And don out of daunger fur the due tyme. <: 1420 , 
el nturs of A rth, xxv, Thyiike one jws rlawngere and the dole ’ 
hat I in duelle [in hejll. Fils^- Frri‘.(\\\ de W. 1531 1 4 i 

Free from all capliuile and daungcr. x5« Co\ k.in>ALi!; Isa. j 
Iviii. t) Till . . thou lowse him out of lionougc, that is in thy I 
daiiiiger. j 

td. Liability fto loss, punishment, etc.). In j 
ilaniFt'r lo ax o/\ li.able to. Ohs, j 

*377 /*. /*/. B. All. 206 For he |>at is onc.s a thef j 

is euermore in daungcrc. And as hfwe lykelli lo jyue or to j 
deye. 1465 Pastan Lett. No. 508 II. aou Thei say that i 
I am siifricicnt to bore the hole rlaiinger. 1526 'I'inhalk | 
Pathiv. Holy SiHp. Wks. T. 9 'J’he wretched man tlh.il • 
knuwctli liiniself tu he. .in danger lo 'leath and hell>. x6xx i 
Bihi.k AFalt. v. 22 In danger of the imlgmenr. 1689 Wo«»i) 
l./Ar Aug. 31 (Oxf. Ili.st. .Sue.) A tieiil. ihicatned to bring 
him into danger. 

e. Tile jjlirase otU of debt out of danger perh. 
originally Ijclonged here ; but is now taken in 
sense 4. 

17306 in Baii.ev (folio', s. v. Dtbt. 1804 Mam. Eugk* 
WOK I II Pop. Tales, Out of Debt Out of Dau/icr. 

t2. I Hfificulty (m.afje or raised); hesitation, re- 
luctauce, chariness, stint, iirudying; coyness. To 
make danjFcr [OV, faire dant^icrlde)']', to make 
a difficulty (about doing anytliiiiijf^. Ohs, 
f 2290 Fmc, Lejt:. 1. 397/155 Seln o.nstas made gret 
daunger it nathelcs ate iicnde to |»e emperour. he gall 
wendu. 1375 Bakuudk Bruce v. 283 H« hut dfinger till 
him gais. c 1386 CiiAUCkK Wifes Ptvl. 521 With danger 
nitrcii we all our chaffare. c 2400 Pom. Pose 1147 (iold 
and .silver for lo Uispend WithoiUen Lacking or daungerc, 
e 2440 lIvi.TuN ,Ht ala Per/. tW. de W. 1x9.^) it. x, And our 
lorde iiiiide fyrsle daungeour by cause she was an alycnc. 
c 2500 .Uelusine V19 1 hey of Coloync made grele daunger 
to lete pa.s.se the oo.sl tnriighe the Cite at bryilge. 1526 
Dai.akkk in Foxc^l.iS- HL (15831 1196, I made danger of it 
a wl'ilo at first : but aficrwarde being per.swadud by them 
. . 1 promised lo do .as they wold liaue me. 

t b. Unlowardness ; ungracious, tincomplinut, 
or fractiou.s conduct. Ohs, 
a 2300 Cursor M. iCott.) 6.'99 Wit ^air d.uigcr, sir nioysc.s 
[ 7 >.r. grncchynge on muysc'.], Oft pai did him haue rnalee.s. 
‘■*374 Chauci k Ancl.,^ Arc. 1S6 llir daunger made him 
houpe bi.>we and bcendc And a.s liir ly.stc in.ide him tuuriie 
aud wvtide. 

t 3 . A place where one is at the merey of an 
enemy ; a narrow pass ; a strait. Ohs, 

*393 OinM.R Couf. ITI. 208 In the daunger of a pits, 
Throu ih whicli llifs liraunt sluildep.as .She sliupe his power 
lo toiiip.is. ('2440 Promp. Pam. 114 I’aunger, or gretc 
(I’ynsoS ^tr^.•ytcJ pas-iagc, aria x ia. 

4 . Li.T,bilily or exposure to harm or injury, the 
condition of being e.xposed to the chance of evil ; 
risk, peril. (T^irectly from sense i ; see e.-^p. i d. 
Now the main sense.) 

f‘2489 Caxtom .Sonnes 0/ Aymon \\y. 352 'Fherc i.s dan- 
geour bycauitu of tlic nyghte. #22533 I.m. Hkrnkks ////#w 
l.xx.xiL 253 EiicLaramonde saw Hmm her housclaMide in 
that daunger. 255a Bk. Common Prayer, Communion, So 
is the daunger fvre.at, if wc retrym’. the sjum: vnworllir.ly. 
1620 ShV.lton' Quix. HI, xli. 280 'I’i.s ordinarily said that 
Delay breeds Danger. 2789 A. I.)uncan Mariners Chron. 
<i8n5» IV. 44 T he sea running imiiieusely high, it hroiiglii I 
them again into great danger. 28aa IlAzi.n r Tablc-t. 1. 
ix. 187 Danger is a good teacher, and makes apt scholar .-i. 
2874 Micklki HWA iTK MoJ. Par. Churches 186 It is also 
a .source of danger lo the building. ' 

b. (!]!onst. (ri) ^that which is exposed to peril. 

I Now rare or arch. ixc. with life,') {h of the evil 
that threatens or impends, ordinary 

const.) t (f ) with inf Ohs. 

c 2489 Caxtom .Souues of Aymon xxii. 479 Liles they ben 
in daungeur of their lives. 2555 Lokn Det mics Prof, to 
Kdr. (Aril.) 51 The Moore., povsessctl a gn.atc martc of 
Spayne to no .sinaiile daiingeonre of the hole Christian 
Einviirc. ^2676 Lady Chawoktti in vPh Pep. f list. MS.S. 
Comm. App. v. la I-ord Mohun . . was four days in danger of 
lyfc but now IS upon recovery, vjm I.koni Albertis 
Archit. 11. 105b, In gravel, .there is no danger of finding 
water. Mod. He goc.s in danger of lii.s life, 

X490 Caxtom Pneydos vi. 29 In dangcour of myscrablo 
delh. 2690 Lockk (r07>t. ii. xiv.g 168 This, .wise Princes never 
need cuine in the Danger of. 2715 J. Ritn.\»i).soN Ih. 
Painfintr t2li fhcrc was no d.anger of that in R.afatlle. 1B48 
Maiaitdav Hist. F.nr. 1, 373 They Iwt their way.. and 
were in danger of h.avuig to p iss the night on the plain. 

1580 North Plutarch, These ns g 35 b» danger to die. 161* 


Bible Trauil. Pref. 1 Sure lo be iiiiscuii.'ttriied, and in 
danger to he condemned. 1695 Bp. Patrick rVw/«/. frV«. 

It might have been in danger to h.ave been iieglooted. 

o. spec. Dll Kailiuays. Risk in a train’s proceed- ' 
ing owing to an obstruction, etc. on the line; the [ 
p<j.sition of a sigiml indicating this. ; 

2842/ 'ommiffec on Raihvays <J. 467 You think it would : 
be dc-sirablc that on nil railways red should indicate danger 7 ■' 
2874 Ptoe./ust. Civ. Fny;. XXXVIJJ. 149 A .signal is said * 
to be * on ’, when it is lit danger. 

6. (with a and An instance or cause of 
il.anger ; fl. jicrils, risks. 

* 53 ® Stakkky Pn^tand i. 0,42 Ful of m.anyfold pcryllys 
ami daungciys. 2568 Grai ion Chron. II. 25 To commit 
llii.insclvcs unto the dutiiigcrs of the sea. 2859 Iliii.r.s ! 
Triends in C. .Str. 11. 1 . A<ldr. to Kdr. 3 Bliinl to the j 
dang.rrs of their country. 2884 7Vw/,4-t Weekly Kd.) 5 Sept, j 
\/i Twoteiritiiri.al question-,, unsettled . .e.acli of which was ; 
a positive danger to the peace of Kurope. j 

b. Xaut. A submerged rock, or the like, causing j 
danger lo vessels. 

2699 Hackk Coll. Coy. iii. v» At three quarters KM#, you 
may see all the Dangers going in . . But I would nut mlviM*. 
any .Man lo go in nil he has viewed the lfarf)Onr at low 
\V;Ut:r. 1858 Merc. Marine Ma:^. W 347 It anpeared to 
him to be a detached danger, 6 or 9 fc.et under tlic surface. 
187s Bkokoko .Sailors IWk. Tk. v. 2) 137 Buoys 
p;nntc<l led .and bl.ai k are placed on dtrtaclied dangers, 

to. Mischief, iiarin, dniiiiige. ()hs. 
c 2400 Trey 146 .\ml he no d.aiingei nor deire fiir |>.tt 

ileile h.anc. 2530 Pausj.i;. Daunger on the see, n,t 7 ‘, 

./i'rt/A*'**. *S®® Grai loN Chron. II. 377 i lien the kiiig of his 
mere pity , .suffered Iheiii lo pas'^e through his hosle willi- 
out d.iunger. 1596 Siiaks. Menh. C, iv. i. 38. 2602- • 

Jitl. ( . 11. i. 17 We. put a .Sting in him, That at his will 
be may doe d.'inger with. 

t 7 . 'riie lortlship over a forest ; the rent j^nid in 
ackiuiwlcdgcineiit of this 'so OF. daug-icr). ‘ In j 
the Forest- Law, a duly jiaid by the T'emints to tlie ! 
Lord for Ic.ave to plough .and .sow in the lime of i 
Pannage, or Ma.st-fetaling’ ( Pliillips 1706). Ohs. | 

2693/'////. Trans. XVTI. 691 He ends this 'IVtMtJsc with | 
.an Fimmeratioii of the ()uit-rents formerly paid out ol the j 
Weald, as Ca^n'l-sivine, .Scot-ale, Corndy, and I)an,iyr. j 
t 8. 7 'o make dani;;cr \ in i7lhc. used in sense I 
of I /, pcricnium fu ere, to make trial or c.xj leriment ; j 
to venture, ‘ risk it Ohs, 

(Perhaps the ]thrasc in 2 taken in a new Sense.) I 

2628 Fi.i-.icm;u Ley-il PubJ. in. iv, Ma.ke danger, 'rnc ; 
what they are, trie. 26x1 — - ICild Coo.\e ( base i. ii, 1 };li.ill 
make danger. #226x5 - Hum. Lieut, iv. ii, i.eon. Ait 
thou so v.aiiaiit? Lieut. Nut absolutely .so neithei yeti'll 
make danger, (?olonel. 

f B. V ns adj. I )angcrous, perilous. Ohs. rare, 
c 2470 Henrv // 'ailm e vni. We ar onr ikt, .sic piirpu.** 
for lo tak ; .\ danger chace Ib.ai mycht vpon ws mak. 

C. Comh.y usually alt rib. :'cf. stmse 4), as daiti^er- 
hoard, -chuckk (.scetpiot.}, flay;, -xahisHe ; dangor- 
nigual, a signal indic.nting ilanger; spec, on Kail- 
ivays, a signal (usually the extended arm of a 
signal-post jiaintcd red, or a red light) indicating 
an ol'Structiou, etc. ahead ; also danger free, 
tuljs. 

1892 Feb. 86 I ho loral centre i.s .ibonl to erect 

a M.inger-buard on Maur'J’<»r Hill. 2859 Damwin (Vo;. 
Spec. vii. vye If a hen givts the 'rlan^jcochnckle. 

286a Aihen.rum 31 M.'V7i7 The Maiq^ r-flag In.ld out to 
warn their chiklrt-n oif the ro.ad. 1640 .SniKi rv .St. Patrick 
for Ire L v. iii, .And make thy i>«.tsom ’d.ingcr-free. 2848 
Pep. Paiboay Commissioners App. 84 'I’lie |>uinisioun had 
not then Innic#! the M;»m;cr sigmak 1888 J. .SilAl.LOW 
J'emplars Trials T\ A dang«:r signal lo Clinst«-lidum 1616 i 
'. .ANM-: .Sqr.'s /'. l•-v»/47 Fames highe ’'daunger- leachinge 
.schoole. 287* Ri’skin /wrcA V A'. 61 'I’hc tlaiiger-whisllc 
of the engines on tin- In jilge. 

+ Da'nflrer. Ohs. [a, OF. dan ye re r, f, 
danyier, %nyer, T).VM;Kit.] 

1, 'Fo lender liable. 

a 2400 50 Alexander 1176 And all l»e Irou.agc. .p.at Im to 
Darius of dewe was d.ingiid to paye. 2544 Four.SuPplu. 

! 1^7') 5~’ They l)c coinpi-llvd lo sell tlieyr landes. .or ds to 
d.'imger them selfc inch lU: to many. 2633'!’. Adams /1..1/. 

2 PeterVu i If it llibcl'i b*'. liked, they know the authors ; if 
it be d.angered to in.Mi,-iUy, it i.s none of theirs, 

2 . To I'ling into or exjiosc to danger; lo en- 
danger, iiiij'eiil. ii:dc. 

2470 [see |).\N*;i-:KlsrO. 1544 Bai.i: Chron. Sir J. ObLa.s. 

tell in Hart, Mis.. (.Malh.) I. !^.|7 'I’hey whyche.. Iiane j 
daimgcred theyr lines for .a cminnonwtlihc. 2579 l.Yi.Y , 
Euphucs (.Vrb.» 133 The lieedelessc pr.actLser, which tlaiui- 
gereth the', patient. 2590 Mahi.'iWK Edw. II, v. iii, 'rhtre.- 
fore. come ; dalliam.e dangcrcihour lives. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. 

.y Cl. I. ii. 199. 2663 I’l.f'VS Diary i .May,_ .My stone-InKse. 

was very Iroublc-some, and lieguii lo fight with other horses, 
to the dan'icriug him and myself. 

b. (with inf.) 'I'o run the ii.sk ; lo bo in danger. 
167S-3 Makvi.i.i. Pch. Transp. II. -238 .Should the Legis- 
latt»r |H'rsisl .. he would danger to beb-fi in the field very 
single. 

8. V To damage, harm, injure. (( T. r.).\Nf!Kii sb. 6 . 
2538 Bai.r Cinfs Promises 1. in llazl. Dodsley 1 . 288 He 
nit.si in.-ed.s but fall. . And d-anger himself. 2591 Hakington 
Orl, Fur. i. ix. Me woiibl. , Ijeslow The dnimell fairc on him 
that in that fight, .should, .danger most the Pag.ans with his 
iiiiglit. 2614 Markham Cheap Hush. iif. i. (ifi6.^)S6 The 
dodder sheep is the ln-st breeder, and his i-ssue never d.in- 
geretli the Dam in ye.aning. 

Ilcncc Da’ngerotl ppl. a., Da'ngoring vhl. sb. 
a 1400 so (sec ij. 2*2470 Hkmkv Wallaie vni. 547 ll is 
my dett to do all that I c.an Tu fend our kynvik out 
off dangeryng. ?<-26oo Dhlracted F.mp. 1. i. in Bulhm 


(k PI. 111 . J 72 A long daiingered seaman in a stonne. 162a 
'J'. Taylor Comm. Titu.x iii. 2 'J o the |»r«scnt dangcringand 
drowning of both. 2645 Qi.Aki.iiiS Sot. Pceant. 34 Why 
should tiiy too much iigTiicousncs.se bclriiy Thy ilanger'd 
life? 

t Da*ng‘ 6 rftll| Ohs. [f. BammCR sfi. +-Fi'L.] 
F ull of danger, dangerous. 

2548 l.sec Dangeui-ullyI. 1607 Wai KINGTON Opi. Crlassc 
54 Mu« h eating is ulso dangciful for this humour. i6aa 
I’l-.w.HAM Compl. Centl, viii. 11634^ 67 The Atlaulicke or 
Western Ocean is most rough and dangerfull. a 2708 
'J'. Wamii Eny. P. /. 11. i7j(D.) As Lion, Scorpion, Bear, and 
Bull, And other things less dangerfiil. 

Hence f Ba’nfferfUlly adv., dangerously. 

2548 Udai i, etc. Frasm. Par. Luke xl 107 a, Certain 
Icwe.s. .wliosij .sollcs y spirile of Satan did more daiingiei- 
hilly po\si^s-.c. 

Daxigerless (dt'‘*iid,^3.il(:s), a. -and advX 
Now rare. [f. as prec. .! -LKS.s,J Witliout danger; 
free from danger. 

#11568 CoVMMDAi.K Carryiny Christ's Cross iii, \Vu.. shall 
'bi* (Lingeiles in .such feiicite and toy. 1582 Mui.ca.mkk 
i'osi/ions \v.(i 887) (>9 For ilie belter and mi>re danngcrlc.ssc 
perfoniiiiig (lieiof. 1660 Fihhku Pnstuks Alarm Wks. 
06791 .T7') Due of his wonted Fits of dangerless fear. 2795 
SocriiKV Joan of Arc vni. 371 Nor dangci less To the Eng- 
lish was the fight. 288a Wot>lJioN Anne 361 It is the long 
moiiotuiiy of (iaiigcrirss days that tries the spirit harde.sl, 

b. ns adv. \Viiliunt danger ; t without damage 
or harm \obs.'). 

e 1440 (lonciydes 4567 For all that he .sknpid danngeiles. 
260a Waksi.m .-I//#. /'//a*. XI. I.vvi. (1612I 281 Howbeil But- 
rough did thciarin, not J)angt:rh.s, preii.iile; 1633 L. 
UiiiiKHTS Prelim. C, to P. Flctrht r's Putple Is/., Where 
all may dangcilessc nbt.aiu. .ch<'api.st, greatest gain. 

Hence Da'UgerleBflxieiis, fo clom from dangin*. 
2818 Coi rKiDGE ill (iK L 'I he diingerlessiu-.s.s 
— rb dxiVbt'i'or. 

DaugerOtlS td/;i'ml,:5..>rOB), a. Also 3, 6 dan- 
geruH, ;3 daunohermis), 4-6 daungerouB, (5 
dawuRerowse, .s-b daiingerouso. [a. AF. dan- 
yerons ( )h‘. danyeros, -eus, mod.i*. da nyeren.v, i. 
danyer'. .sec -oiss.j 

1 1. 1 lifficult or awkwnrd to deal willi ; haughty, 
arrogant; rigorous, hard, .severe: the opjiositc of 
affable. Obs. 

atz»$ After. P. i#>8 Heo is a gnicihild, 6: ful iloweii, 
dangenis, tk. ciuc 5 for le piiiei). C2S90 .S. Pit};, Lcfi. 1. 
.;.Stv8j pr. poj»c mfikede him dauiicherous and noldc cn.srnli 
I’lM -to. t* 1386 (.’mm’« i.u Prot. f,i7 He w.-is to syiiful man 
I'onglit despilolLs Ne of Iiis speclie daungvtnns ne digne. 
r 1400 Pom. Pose 591 And i-he to me w.'is imnglit niiniLkc, 
Ne of llir answer danngerous. Ibid. 148.) So tiers it 
d.auiigerouswas he, 'I’hat he noUl«.‘graniitc hit askyng. 

fb. Difficult to jdc.isti ; patlicular, ticklish; 
fastidious, nice, dainty, delicate. Obs. 

C2386 Cii.M iT:t< Melib. IVol. 21, 1 wol yow telle a litel 
tiling in juosr, Thai onglile like yarw. .Or elle.s ceiles ye bo 
lo <.l,anng«‘rons. e t^jpl'ilyr. LyJ Manhode 1. ex.v. 1 6j 
Of |>i mete and of ]>i drink be |>on nc.ueie more ilaiingcrous. 
Wliat I'on fynde.si take it gliullirlie. 2568 F.. Tii.nkv Din, 
Matiai^e (,'ijb, l)aMiigeroiis, .and circnm-peil in mailer;, 
touching his honesty, ai^ As* ham .SJtolem. 1. Lkrb.) 65 
Great shippes iii|nire costlie t.icklitig, and al.-^o nrtciw.ar(t 
cl.angerous gonm ninent. 1577 B. Gocf.E //ivi stnuh's Husl. 
i. (i5-'‘I6i 31 The Oat** is not diiiingcious in the choyse of his 
gronnde, but groweth lyke a go#»fl fcllowc in every plat.e. 

f C. Reluctant to give, accede or comply ; chary 
of Obs. 

# 1386 t.’iiAi'ci It ICi/i'x Prol. 514 For that he Was of his 
lone, daungenm.s to me 24. . Pol. Pel. \ /.. Poems 15;, If ‘lu- 
be dawngtn ou.se, 1 will hyr piay. 1494 h’-Mn AN Chron. Av. 
144 And lequyryd hyiii of bi.s Lomloirn and ayde, wlierof 
he was not danngcioiLS. 1556 Ivoiii.nsom tr. Alores^ Utopia 
fArb.) 16O As myne 1 am noibinge danngcinns lo imp.irte, 
Sol'ciier to rOLViiue I .amieaclie. 2398 W. PniiJ.i|'s l.ins- 
choteii (186,1) 200 I hcy an; s#) dangeron.s of o.ning ami 
drinking with other men wliich arc not their Cuuntiimcii. 

2 . Fraught with danger or risk ; causing or 
occasioning (iangcr ; pc rilous, hazardous, risky, 
unsafe. (The current sense.) 

2490 Caxtom Pneydos- x.vi. 78 Aite lids tynm whichc is so 
il.iungeiOLise. 25AO Al t 32 Hen. C//I, r. ly .S«;mi.; hons> s 
be . . redy lo fal dowin:, and ihi-ifor#,' d.nigerus to passe by. 
1577 IJ. (iooGE //fr.a/'iii U's Hnsb. I. (i s^tj; • b, I Vlay herein 
i.s danngeroU-s. 2599 Sandys A‘ /#/■#•/.#' .S/«{ . (iti^a) 14B 'J'lic 
il.aiiiigeroii;;! finjtide S[»;diie h.ad in the wor ld. i67aMii.T(iM 
Hist. Fny. iv. BT’v. ( 171 516 Iln.-y who pray ugainM us. . 
.ne our dangcrou.se -.1 J-.ii'-tiilos. 2748 S.moi.i.k 1 1 P. Patul. xti 
His wife ..sf.*eing her Imsband in these, ilangerous rireilin- 
;,l:nuv.s, uttered a dreadful si.remii. 27751 82 jouN.soN L. 
Milton Wks. II. 142 To be of no c.hnirh i.s dangci'ou.s. 2859 
H i.i.rs Trictuls in < \ Scr. 11. 1 . ii, i ;i In mu.si of the F.uropeaii 
nations there are dangcn.ius tl.a.sses, d.mgcrous, because nn- 
eaied for and utivduoated. 2893 .Sih J. W. Chit iy in Lam 
Times' Pep. LXVIII. 430/1 A nv;;st dangerous doctrine. 

t 3 . Kc.ady lo run into or meet danger ; venture- 
some. Obs. rare. 

2622 'J'ofBNtam Ath, Tray. iv. ii, And 1 doubt bis life, 
His spirit is .so boldly dangci oiis. 26^ Iscc Dangemocnlv 3). 
4 . In danger, as from illne.ss; dangerously ill. 
Now dial, and U..S. colloq. 

a 2616 Beaum. it Fi.. Bonduca iv. iii, Reg. Sure His 
mind is dangeron.s. Drus. The good gods cure it ! 2629 
Fi.ivn;ni:u d/. VViw/ar 11. i, Which will u.s well restore 'I'o 
he.alth again the affected liody . . As leave it d.angcruus. 2620 
Mei.ton .astroloy.xj^ A Spirit tluit wall fright any disease- 
from the ino.st dangerous .and oucr spcnl Patient. #22825 
Forbv I 'tv. A*. Anglia, Diinyerous, cnifiiigcred. bMr. .Smith 
is sadly-badiy; quite dangerous.’ 1864 Bakni:s Dot set 
Clo.<s., Dtfkgerous in danger. 2884 Bread ivinners S.) 
344 He'.s dangerous; they don’t think he'll live. 
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DANGEBOUSLY. 

t 6 . Hurtful, injurious. Oh. (Cf. Oanoek 
XC48 Hallk ChroH. 17 b, The encounter w.is sharpe, the 
fight was dangerous. 1576 Fi.emino i*auopL /•/*«/. 400 
Two vices, verj’ daiingcrous and noysonic .tniong men. 
te. AS adv. Dangerously. Oh. rare. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hcu. r/, i. i. n Either skiine or wounded 
dangerous. 

Dangerously (<it“*’n( 1 ^ 3 rAsli), adv, [f. prcc. 

f “LY -.J In a ilanjicroiis in.anncr. 

fl. With reserve ; rhyly; charily. Oh, 

,r 1577 (Iasc'oicjm- i'nhU cJ Un'tiinii^ l..al\vaycs d.iinscr- 
ouslye lK*haucd my selfe tov.-irds him. 1647 Olauknuon 
Hist. VJI. (»p\0 n. 30-1 He was so sottishly and dan- 
gerously wary of his own Security . . that he would not pro- 
cced. 

2 . In a way involvinjj danger or risk ; perilously. 

1 1540 Four /*. /’. in Ha/I. FoiisLy [. yj-i To die so rl.m- 
g*:r(>usly, For her soul-health crspeclaHy. *603 Knoi H'.s 
Hiit. /V.r-ivjT (iG.tJ?' 101 Hee fell dangeroU''ly sicke. 1766 
(kxdsm. \'k. li\ xxxi. One. of niy servants has linen 
wDuniled d.ingerously. s86o 'i'vNnAi.i, Cfacit-rs f. $ ti. 78 
The ?,lopc. .w;u. most dixngeruusly steep. 

to. Venturesomely. (Cf. prec. 3.’) Oh. rare. 
x&ia Mil’i'on A^ol. Unu'ct, (1851) 393 A Satyr . . ought. . 
to strike high, .*i(id advcnluio dangerously at the most 
(‘nMUi.nt vices among the greatol persons. 

Dang^erousness (d.?‘TKl,:5arosnc8). [f. as prec. 

f ‘NK.SS.] The quality of being dangerous. 

1 1 . (Jhariness, grudgiiigncss. Oh. 

1548 UoALi., etc. Fras/it. f\ir. Mark vi. 40 .a, It came not 
of any ti.iungcroiisne.s, or dilficiiltic on his behalf. 

2 . l^erilousncss. 

153Q I'alsob. vM'.'/i I>.inKerousnessc,c/rf»j;<wjtc/f.', dtvtii^kr. 
i6o< Cabi-.w Cornwall 1 h, 'Ih^ dangcroiisin:s.se of the 
pas.siigcs laid them nperi to prinie iniuisioiis. 1736 Cap rr. 
i^nnondo I. <>9 The ill riicum.siani.e.s of his lady' s he.dih 
and the dangcroiisne.NS of licr Coiulilifn. 1881 J. ^iIMo^ in 
No. Ci6, 37.' Fvperimetils which iliustr.'vted the 
'I m.'erouM>i NS of -sew age-polluted w;H fc;'-.>ujiplie.s. 

DangfOrSOmO (d<^‘*n(l,^n.isr'm), a. Oh. cxc. dial, 
[f. l.).\.vt;i:K .sh. + -.st)MK.] Fraught with danger. 

1567 .M Ai'i.Kf Hr. Forrsi oG 'J'he shiggi di uwlc hath bene 
to man Most often dauiiger.-omc. 1651 Foliij. ICotfon. 8 
The dangersome mai k.s. xM5(. tUJlury Mai;. XXIX. 549/1 
How to run in daylight without it being dangersome for 
'Jim. 

Dangle (tJcc rjg’l , v. [Appears at end of ifrili c. ; 
corresponds to Da. dati^fe, Norw. and .Sw. di.al. 
datii,diif North Fiis. dan^i^eln, ablatit-derivs, <,»f Da. 
dingky Norw., Sw., Icel. dirtgla to dangle, in 
form lhe.se .seem to belong to the stem diftii-^ daui^- 
(Dint; v.), but the connexion of sense i.s not clear.] 

1 . iulr, '1*0 hang loosely swaying to and fro. 

i - 1590 .Sir T. More (Shak.s. Soc. 18441 4^ How long Hath 
this shug.»; tlcccc hung dariKling on thy head ? 1598 Yono 
Diana 22S Her dtv.hiueled h.'tir..tn curled Imrkes hung 
d.iiigling alunit lier snow.whhe fiirc-he.id. Fl.KTCllJ.K 

/’/>(. Fcl. I. vi, Our thinne nets d.^nglitig in the windc. 
1678 N oKKis d/Av. tGov) 37 Kipc Apples now hang d.Aug- 
ling ori the. Tree. 178* Cowim k Cil/in 132 For all might , 
see tile holtle-nrcks Still d.ingling at his waist. 1877 j 
lh.ACK Groon l\\st. xxxvi, Mr. lJulitho was seated on a 
tabic, his legs d.mgling in the air. 

b. To hang from the g.allows ; to be hanged. 

1678 Ih ri-KK Itnd. in. i. 641 .Xnd men [have] as often 

dangled fort, And yet will never leave the sport. 1748 
Smoi i i Tr Rod. Rand. k.\x, Let the ra .cal be carried hack 
to his confinement. 1 rniii he must daiie.le. 1841 jA.MtS 
Hrigan.i .wAviii, Set him dangling from the baltlemciUs. 

2 . irmts. 'Fo make (a thing) hang and swav to 
and fro; to hold or carry (it) su.sptnded loosely. 

x6ti Tivo AV’/i/.| K. I. ii. 57 What canon is there 'rhat does 
comiTwnd uiy rapier from my Jiip, To d.inKle 't in iny hand? 
1748 Smcmictt Rrfd. Rand, xlv, I ..dangled iny cane 
and adjiKied rny sword knot. 18^ Scott Alarm, v. .vii, 
The bridegroom stood dangling !li^ bonnet and plnino. 
1873 .Symonds Hrk. /Wt.i x. 314 La/.y rishermcii. .dangling 
their rods like figures in Pompeian frescoes, 

^•Ak'' Io ^cc.|) ^hopcst, anticipations, etc.) 
hanging uncertainly bcfoic anv one, 

1863 KiNGf-AKK Crimea (18771 'O. ii. 31 The mighty 
temptation which .seemed to be dangled liefore him. 1871 
Fkki-.ma.n Nitrni. Com/. (187ft) -xviii. 193 'I’hc hopes of 
a royal marriage were again dangled lieforc the eyes of 
Kudwine, 

c. To hang (.any one) on a gallows. 

1887 W. C. PussKi-i, Froien Piratu II. iv. 92 This is 
•ividciu.e to dangle even an honcslcr man tluan you. 

AK‘ (piir.) To Ining after or about any ojio, 
csptcmlly .18 a loosely at t.achcd follower; to follow 
in a dallying way, without being a formally recog- 
ni/ed attendant. 

1607 Hkkkkr .Sir 7’. fFyvi// Wks. 1873 III. JijWyat.. 

I i-.iiig thus in arines, with the Kentish men d.’ttigling at his 
tiiile. 17*7 .Swift Pas/. Dial., Marik Hill .y Rkhmond 
J.odge^ Plump Johnny (Jay will now elope; And here no 
inoic will dangle 1‘upe. 1734 Fikuung Univ. Gallant 1, 
Pray lake her, 1 dangled afirr her long enough trx). 1760 
yoocE Minor i. Wks. 1799 i. 232 'I’hc sleek .. ‘prentice us’d 
to dangle after his nustress, with the great Uible under his 
arm. a 1859 _Mai:ai:i.ay Jfisf. Fng. V. 5 Heirs -of noble 
houses. .iJangliiig after actrcs.ses. 186a Mkhivalk Rom. 
hwp, (iBfts IV. xxxvii. 374 'Jhc Mtpiisiic.*. of the day Were 
men W'ho ilangled in the tr.ain of laflics, 

+ b. lo stroll idly, or with lounging steps : cf. 

1607, i76oal)ove. Qh. 

X778 Ltarning at^a Loss H. 76 Tlicy (luittcd, or, to use 
their own cxpiession, dangled out of the Kooin. 

4 . tram. To lead about in one’s trainnor as an 
appendage. 
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a 17*3 (.Jay Distressed Wije ii, 1 am not to be dangled 
about whenever and wherever Jilt odious husiiiess calls him. 
6 . To while away or cause to pass in dangling. 
1737 RociNGunoKK ill SwijYs Leit. {vj^) 11 . 77 The 
noble pretension of dangling away life in an antc-chamher. 

6 . Comh. (of the verb stem) danglo-berry, blue 
Tangle, Gaylmsaeia frondosa^ an American slinib, 
N.O. raceiniacetr \ dangle>jack (see (piot.). 

x88x Loiirstfrsk. Gloss., Dattgle-jnck, the primitive 
rMasiing-j:n:k, generally a .stout hit of w orsted with n hook 
.Ti the end, turned by giving it a twist from time to time 
wiih the lingers. ‘ 

j Da-ngle, sk rare. [f. D.\ngi.k r.] Act or 
i ii'aiint r of d.angliiig ; something that dangles. 

! 1756 CoHMoisseur No. 122 Seeming mvishrd with the gen- 

I ten dandle of his swurd-knot. x8W O. Cb.swi'Ukd .SyMa 
' .‘Irkn ii. 21 He lay there in a swuimd till they gut him np 
: the bidder, w'ith just a dangle of life in him. 

1 Da’ngle, d!. [f. Dani.i.k z;.] Dangling. 

! x6oo J. Pouv tr. Poo’s Afrka 11. 341 A lame beast., 

h.iviiig’long and d.-mgle cares. 1889 Rh ait HWA nb Retrusp. 
.Med. C. i;.}! In many cicscA the leg is a mere 'dangle limb’ 
of no -servi.je w-hatever. 

Da'ngled, ///• a. [f. l bvM; bK v. • -jkd.] 1 1 ung 
j dangling, or f^utnished with dangling npjicndages. 
j 1393 Nash /*. (1613) 148 I’Vir thy flaring froun/wl 

j Periwigs, liiwc danglcii downe with |oue-l<K kes. slialt thou 
1 h.iue thy lic.ut side, dan..;lcd downe with move Snakes ih.aii 
eiii-.r it had Imyres. ^ a 1^ ViLi.ikus (Dk. lUicklim.» 

.17-;,' 141 Nor is it wit that iii.ike.s the lawyer pri/c His 
i dat'glcd gown : 'lis knaveiy in disguise, 
j DangldlueXLt (daiTjg’lmcut). [f. D.\ngle V. 

! ! -MKNT.] 1 . Dangling. 

! ,*834. lb-:cKi-Okit /ta/f' 11.75 He.. passes the flower of his 

' tbiysinlliis .singular species of d.TngIcmcnt. X849 Lvtton 
! Ca t tons vn. i, 'The . . su.spi.nsion and ilanglement of any piul- 
I ding.-; wliat-coevcr right over his ingli:-nook. 

2 . eoacr. (//.) IXangling apiKTidagcs. dial. 

X855 lioni.s's*>.v Wkithy Gloss., Daugtements, tassels anti 
such like appcndant.s. 

Dangler [f. as prec. + -KH '.] 

1 . One who dangles ; one wht) hangs or hovers 
about a woman ; a dallying follower. 

i 17*7 Fn.‘;t.t»iNG Potfe in Sex', Mast/. Wks. 1775 I. 37 'I’hc 
dangler after a woman. 1730-6 Railky (fulioi, Dangler, .so 
the Women in Contempt caTl a Man, who is always hang- 
ing after them, but never puts the Quc.siiun home. 1770 
Mau. l>'.‘\i<m.Av F.arly Diary 10 Jau., * You .see*, .she 
ctied, ‘what a herd of danglers flutter around you.' x8a8 
C.vwi-Yi.K Alhc. (iS57» 1 . s"/8 Fa.sluonabl« danglers after 
literature. x88a Rksant Alt .Sorts xix. 1 39 Hick Coppiii 
was in it. a dangler after girls* npron-stringb. 

2 . A tlangling ajipcntl.age or part. 

X731 -7 Mii.i.hr Garf Diet. (cd. 4.1 .s. v. / 7 //V, You must 
go over the V incs again, .rubbing off all Danglers, as before, 
and training in the IcMdiiig Slioot.s. X870 M)x.s Rkougiiton 
Red ns Rose iv, 'Ihe long red pentlanl to his [a turkey- 
cock’s] nose : I confess to being ignorant as to what function 
(hat long flabby dangler has to fulfi!. 

Dangling (da’Tjgliij , 2//V. jA [-ing^] The 
action of the verb Danglk, q.v. ; ico/kr. (//.) 
dangling appendages. 

x6xx CoTCu., Pem/iTxlies, jags, danglings, or things that 
hang datigUngly. 1650 Fum.kr Pisgah iv. vl 100 'l o pre- 
vent the tlatigling down and daglirig of .so long garments. 
1678 Ih rcKK J/nd. III. ii. 202 't he Uoyalisls. .To IcavC- off 
Loyalty and Danglmg. 1855 Smkiu.kv //. Cox'crdaU I 5 
I’ve given up flirting .and dangling, 

Da*ngling, ///. a. [-JxNg^^.] That d.mirics. 

*593 f^iiAKs. Rich. 11 , iii. iv. 29 (Joe bindu thou vp yond 
dangling Aprioioks. 1635 (jcARHiS Emhlems i. Invw., 
(.'.asi off these dangling ]}lumniet.s. 1750 Mrs. Dkla.s’y Life 
<V Corr. (iS6u 11 . 6-«, 1 am very happy th.at I have no 
i dangling ncighliours. 1856 Mrs. Rkowning Aur, Leigh 
I 111. 7C7 'Thin dangling locks. 

Ilciice Da'nffUnflrly adv. 

x6xx Cot»;b., Pendiller, 10 hang danglingly, loosely, or 
but by halves. 

tDa'nic, «. Oh. [ad. mcd.L. Dame us, f. 

Dania 1 Vnniai k.] = Danish. 

X613-8 Dami-;l Colt. Hist. Fng. la During this D.anicq 
wairc. 1691 Kay Dissol, If'ortd 111. v. (1732) 363 In the 
Ikiltick Dunick and Holi.and .shorc.s. 
llcncc Da'niciBxiir a Danish idiom or expression. 
x88x F. York Powell in Fauyet. Brit. XII. 62R The 
intercourse [of Ii rkandl with Denmark began to leave its 
mark in luan-wotds and Daiiicisiiis. 

Danish fd/T 'll ij), <7 andrA InOK. Deniso; 3 4 
Densbe, Donch, Daushe ; '6 Se. Donee, Dens, 
Densch. Also MK. Danais, Danoys, and 6-7 
Dan.sk, q.v. [(Hi. O'l’eut. *danisk’, 

whence ON. f. D^ne, Danes + ‘1SH. 
Thcncc ME. Dcmh, etc. In Danish, the vowel is 
ch.*! uged as ill I!)an k. 'Fhe M E. Danais was imined. 
from OK. daneis, danoys (:— L. Danemis) ; and the 
late Dansk directly from Danish.] 

Of or belonging to the Danes and to Denmark. 
suht. The language of Denmark. Danish ax \ a 
kind of Ixittle-ax with very long blade, and usually 
without a spike on the liack. Danish dog\ see 
Danjs. Danish embroidety \ sec quot. 1K82. 

833 O.E. Chron., Pa Dcne.sc.an uhton w.a.Kti)we Xc'^ald. 
Ibid. [Hi] T^vfuhlun art Pedridan miipan wij> Denisene 
here. iao7 K. (ji.oi.?f:, (r724) 299 Alte haste iiiyd a dcnchax 
me .siiiot nyin to groundc. r 1300 Hax'Hok i4»»3 Mi fuder 
w.as king of dcn.shc loud. H314 Guy ICarw. A. 3583 
A daiiisitx [<’(/, ditnis.'ix) he bar on hU bond, e 1340 Gnxv. 
4 - Gr. Knt. 2223 A felie weppeu A denc4 ax nwe dyjt. 
*398 Trevisa Barth, de P, K. xv. Ixi. 12495) 520 Frisia . . 


cndyih alle llanys.shc sec. isoojao Kenneua* Flyting w. 
Dunbar 356 iJciiMnen of Denmark ar of the ktngi» kyn. 
>545 AAinleeu Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Anc densh aix. a 2578 
Gude Sf Godly Pall. (i8oe>) 159 Inglis prebtis, Duche and 
Deuce For ihair abtuse ar rutit out. x6oa 8 iiak.s. Hatu. 
IV. iv. I (Jo Caiitahie, from me greet the Danish King. 
1643 in Stntisi. Arc. A/oray V. 16 mde. Furnished with 
..halberds, densaixes, or l/)chaber nixes. 1774 Goi.nsM. 
jV/it. Hist. III. viii. 284 'J’he (Ivey Matin Hound .. Iraics- 
portcdtolhe north, becomes the great Danish dog.,'rhc 
Mastiff . . transported into Denmark, hecoiiu-s the iilllu 
Danish dog. x 8 as Scoir A’ote in Janiie.son iSi^pl.) s.v. 
Densnixrs.A Danish axe was the proper name of n fairhabcr- 
axe; and from the Danes the I.slcs-incn got them.^ 1870 
Rl.iink Encyct. Rnr. Sports 394 The Danish dog Is con- 
sidered a.s tliu largest dog known ; prokahly it would he 
mure correct to call it the tallest. x88r Laulfikiji & Sawakii 
DU 1 . A'ecdieufork, Danish F.mbroidcrv. this is an embroi- 
dery on cambric, muslin, or h.ati.stc, and is suitable for hantl- 
ktrcliief I.Hmicr.s, necktie ends, ami c.ap lappets.. [Also] a 
variety of the work only useful for filling in spaces left in 
Crochet, I'atting, and Embroidery. 

t/ 3 . Danais, Dan oy a. 

a \yao Cursor M. 24796 iCott.j To spek a-lmtc sum pais, 
bitiiix him and he danais. c 2450 Merlin 42 The Danoys, 
that \'ur(iger hadde brought in to tlic londc. 2480 (7 axton 
Citron. Eng. xci. 73 Kyng Adelhright that was a danoys 
IieUle the cotintie of norfulk and southfolk. 

Hence DaniBhry Oh. txc. JJisl. [cf. Irishry. 
etc.], the people of Danish race (in IhiLiiin;. 

»: 2470 Hahpisc: Chron. cvni. x, Where Ahirtdc hud the 
vii.'toric, And .sJewc that daye al the Dauysliryc. Ibid. 
cxix. xtii, A duke of the Danishrie. 1857 Frasers Mag. 
LVI. 27 The l.iuiiishry rose eu utasse, 

Danisk: see D.vn8K. 

Danism * (cbTi-niz’m). [f. Dane -f -ibm.] A 
Danish idiom or ex|)rc.ssioii, a ITaiiidsm. 

Enrycl. Brit. XXL 369// Many J hmisins and a few 
Suecisins were iinporled into the language [of Norw.ayj. 

t Da*niBm Oh.- « [ud. (Jr. dwftatAos money- 
lending, bardarrjs, I... danlsta money - lender, 
SaitfiariKos, L. daiustietts usui ious.] Money-lending 
on usury. So Da'nisti Danl'stlc a. 

26x3 Cockkra.m, Danisme. Vsuric. Danist, a wsurti. 
2656 in Hlovnt Gh'ssogr. twho adds] Danistkk. pertaining 
lo usury. 2692 in Coi.i-'s. 2775 in Asic. 2848 Wharton Laxo 
Lex.. Daniint. (he act of lending money on usury, 
t Dank, Oh. F orms : see adj. [a])]), f. 
Dank a.] 1 . Wetness, humidity, d.imp. 

'in 2400 Morle Arth. 3751 l.)ne )>e fbanke of jic dewe 
many dede lyggy.s. x6oa Mar-ston Antonio's Rev. I^rol., 
'Fhe rawish dankc of clumxie winter rumps 'Fhe fluent 
.sutiiiners tainc. [CT. Cm>m.sy.J 
2 . A wet jilace, pool, marsh, mere. 

15x3 I)oeGi.A.s /'Jineis vii. Prol. (x> Redovin in donkis 
deyp w.as every syk. 2560 Rou and Crl. Venus 1. 2 F.oliis 
out ouir thir rokkls rang. Re doiik .and daill. 2667 Milton 
/’. L. vn. 44 ( Vet oft diey r|uit The Dank, and rising on 
slilf rcniioiis, towrc 'Fhe mid Aereal Skie. 

Dank I,diui)k), a. Forms: 5 dannke, 5-7 
danko, 6 dancke, 6- dank ; also (> donk, 7 
donke, 8 9 dial. donk. ['Fhe ailj. and .sb. are 
known from c 1400, the vb. (which wc should 
expect to be formetl from the adj.) a|ipears neaily 
a century earlier ; the e.*irly (|uots. for both vb. and 
adj. refer to dew. The elymology i.s imoertain. 

'The only words allied in form, and pos.sibly in sense, are 
Swedish dank ‘moist place, in .a ficUl, in.arshy spot', led. 
dohk {: i)it, pool. ’J hrse imisl evidently he seim- 

rated froni the CJermanii; .stem dink-, dank-, dunk., wheiicu 
ON. dOkkr dark, (Jer. dnnkel. 'Fherc is no original con- 
nexion, either of form or sense, between dank and damp, 
but in recent times damp has acquired the .sense of dank 
and Largely taken its ;>lace.] 

j- 1. \Vct, watery, wetting ; a. said of dew, rain, 
cloud.s, water, etc. Oh. 

%a x^ Morte Arlh. 313 pe dew-c hat es d.annkc, whene 
hat it douiie fatles. c 1400 Desir. / ro^ 2368 Dropis as dew 
or a dankc rayne. 1513 Doixil-AS /Emis 111. ix. 3 Aurora 
the wak nycht dyd..cliay.s fra hvviu with hir clym skyis 
donk. xM9 Compl. Seot. vi. 38 'Fhe drops of the fresclic 
deu.nuhiTk of befor hed maid diki.s ande dailis verray done. 
2601 Wkkver Mirr. Mart. R ij, Fruits. .Which the dankc 
moisture of the ayre doth cherish. 

b. said of marshes, lens, soaking ground, humid 
tropical forests, and the like. 

[2667 Milton P. L. ix. 179 Through each Thicket Danck 
or Dric.j X735 Somkkville Chase 1. 340 O’er the dank 
Mar^h, bleak Hill, and sandy Plain. 2799 Scotland 
described (cd. a) 14 A pool in the midst of a wide, de.ad, 
and dank inora.s.s. 2832 _ Sir F. Paluhat'x Horn/. ^ Eng. 
1. 163 (.)n the dank nlar^ hy shores of the oozy Yarc. 2857 
S. Dsdorn Quedah xxiv, 351 In lho.se dunk and hot forests 
reptiicK abound. 

2 . Damp: with the connotation (hat this is an 
injurious or di-sagrcenblc quality, a. of fog, vapour, 
the air, weather, etc. 

160X ? Mabston Pasguil 4 ICath, v. 70 The euening's raw 
and danke; I shall take cold. 1757 Dykk Fleece 1. 365 
Dank or fro.sty days. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 437 Vapours, 
dank and clammy. x8aa Hazlitt Tahle-t. Ser. ii. xiv. 
DB69) 288 A dank, cold mist, encircling all objects, i860 
Tynoall Glac. i. v. 41 Dull dank fug choked the valley, 
b. of substances or surfaces. 

Ill this .sen.se app. ( ^bs. after 1650, exc in northern dialect ; 
but revived by the ruimuitic writers in end of i8rh r. 

1S73TUSRKK Hnsb. xxil (1878) 60 Dank ling forgot will 
quickly rot. 2590 Shakn. A/ids. N. 11. . il 75 .Sleeping 
sound On the datike and durty ground. im6 Racon 
Syha $ 352 In a Cellar or Dank room. X64S Rogers 
Nacunan 618 Oh that our powder were not danke. 1787 
Glofi., Vonk, n little weilish, damp. N{orth]. 
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18x3 Scott Roktby 11. ix, 'I'he dunk and &able eartli receives 
ItN only carpet from the leaves. xSjtS Houinsun Whitby 
G/oss.^ * As donk as a dungeon. ' 1876 H iUMl'HKKYS Coin-Col/, 
Man. xxvi. 400 Pa;;e.s of vellum that served as kncc*rcsts 
to the monks on the dank stone pavements. 

3. In iQlh c., often said of rank grass or weeds 
growing in damp places, [perh. associated with 
rank^ 

i8ao^HRLLKY Seusit. Plant in. 55 And tlilsdcs, and nettles, 
and darnels rank, And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock 
dank. 18*7 Keblr Chr. Y. xit Sunday n/Ur Triu., Iftrc 
over shatter’d walls dank weeds are growing. 1863 Gko, 
Eliot Komcla 1. xviii, That dank luxuriance [of the 
garden] had Ijcgun to penetrate even within the walls of 
the., room. 

Dank (dueqk), 7^ Ohs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
donk(e, 5 downk(o, 5-6 danko, 6 dounk, 7- 
dank, 9 dial. donk. [See Dank i7.] 

+1. trans. To wet, damp, moisten ; originally 
said of dew, mist, drizzling rain, etc. Ohs. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric /'. xiii. 44 Deowes dunkelh llie 
douncs. c’ 1400 Dcsir. Troy 7997 'I’hc drouvies, as a dew, 
d.ankithis fas. Ibid. 96,19 A my.ste..All donkyt the ilales 
with the dyin showris. 155* LYNi»ri.SAV Afonarche 6309 ’J'bc 
dew now dounkis the rossis redolent. x6m W. Wood A'tTi/ 
Eui', Troup, n. vii, The water having darik t his pist'jhis. 

b. fig. 'I'o damp (the spirits or aspirations) j to 
depress. .Still dial. 

*555 Pahkrw Ps. vili. Ijb, Thy foes to blankc : 

ihetr ihreatcH to daiike. a 1375 — Corr. 1*37, I am . . not 
amazed nordanked. 1864 l•^Mf'Ol<l) lloun-ly Rhymoit 135 
{Lam-. Gloss.) Pul th’ Kurn-bill i' the divcl’s hous 'At it no 
moor may dank us. 

t2. intr. To become damj). Obs. 

1590 SiK I. Smyth Disc. Wi-apons 21 'I'he ayre of sonic 
nioy!»t weather hath, .caused the powder to give and dankc. 
b. 'I'o be a fine rain or mist ; to drizzle, dial. 
1866 Gcntl. I. 546 'riicy have a peculiar expression 

in |,.Tnr.;ishire, to convey the dcscriplioii of a li.izy sliowery 
day : ‘ it donkes and it clo/zles 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. s,v., 

• It doiiks and it dozzles It il.nnips and drizzles. 

II dice Da’iiking vld. sb. Jind a. 
c 1340 Gaxv. (j>. Ant. 51Q When I'e doiikandc dewc 
drcjpcz of the Icucz. ? a 1400 A/oi tc . [rth. 3248 Was tharc 
no dowtikynce of <lc\vc that oghte dcrc scholde. 

DanklSIL (d.'VijkiJ), a. [f. Dank sb. and a.] 
tl. Dank rf. ; wet, humid. Obi. 

*545 K.^VNOi.n Dyrtk Mankyndo tv. ii. (1634I 187 The 
c.arih may be oner waterisb, daiildsh, or onerbot and dry. 
*545 A.scm.xm To.toph. ti. (Arb. ) 118 'lake lined also of 
iniMie and ilankysbe dayes. X590 Siiaks. Cont, I'.rr, v. i. 
247 In a darko and dankisli vault at home, 'J'herc left me and 
my man. t6a6 IJacon Sylva S 6j6 The M<jath bieedeth 
upon Clolb. .Ksijeeially if*, .laid up diinkish and wet. 1644 
Nvk Gunnery i. (1647) ^.1 You must sufTor the swiiU water 
to settle. .an<f congeal in a dankish room. 

2 . .Somewhat dank; inclined to be wel or moist. 
17*7 Hau.ky vol. II, Dankish, a little ISIoi.st or Wtl. 
i8w Tall Mall G. 21 July 6/1 butts and tulis. ..stood close 
packed and cmnbor.somc u|K»ti its dankish Hour, 

Hence Da’nklshnQSB, dankish quality, humidity. 
X576 '1 . Nkwton Lomnit's Complex. 11, iiw.t, A fmtie 
daiiKi.slincsse . . vuder the skin. x6xi (.mtigk., Kr/ant. 
iiiustincsse, fuslinessc, rankucsse, dankishnesM*.^ 1630 in 
J. 8, Piurn Hist. Tarish Rig. /Cnj{. 11862' 63 I'liis place Is 
very much .subject to dankisbnc.ss. 17*7 Uaii.ky vol. IT, 
Ihmkishttcss, inoistncss. 

Daukly (fkvijkli), adv. [f. Dank a. + 

In a dank or humid in.'inner. 

2B18 SuuLLF.Y A’fV'. Islam \i. 4 The dew Is rising dankly 
from the dell. 1870 ^^lss IIhougiiton Red as a Rose \.<vii, 
ITpon the broken bead.stonc.s the liclieiis llourish dankly. 
Daukness (dce'qknes). [f. Dank a. + -NKrfs.] 
The (|ualily of btring dank ; humidity, (l.imi)nc.^s. 

z6ox Hoi.i.ano TlinyU. 476 The nalurall moisture ;ind 
danken^'sse th.”it comuieili from thence. 1651 tr. liaion's Li/e 
4 Death 5 To save them from the Mankness of the Vault. 

Dauky (fljiL* ijki), a. Al.so dial, donkey, -ky. 
[f. D.xnk I -y kj Somewhat dank, dampish. 

1796 W. Mahshm.i. Midi. Counties GIons., Donkey, 
dampish, dank. i8ao Mom in B/arkw. Alat;. \ III. 176 ’I'he 
sward is dim with mo.*-s and tlanky weeds. 1821 Jlmi. JX. 
271 'riie owl .seiul-s forth lur whoop from danky vaults. *86p 
Jsonsdale GL, Donky, damp, moist, huinitl: ‘a donkyday . 
Dann, obs. form of Dan t. 

(I DaJlliebroff (da: n<Vhi|C>g\ z\lso Dane-. [Da. 
Danin .cbrog, f. Panne-, Pane-, Danish + brog .sup- 
posed to be ODa. brog, lacccb, cloth.] 'rhe Danish 
nation.il flag; hence, a D.inish order of knighthood, 
founded in 1219, revived in 1671, and regulated by 
various later .statutes ; it is sometimes bestowed 
upon foreigners. 

1708 Lond.Ca's. No. 4434/i His Majc.sty confcired. .three 
white RIbbori.s, the ()rdcr of Daniiebrog uit Mon.sieiir 
Plcsscn [olr..]. 17x4 Ibid. No. 5269/2 His. .Majesty, .made 

a Promotion of st.-vnn Knights of the Order of Dannehrog. 
*837 Tenny Cvcl. VIII. 401/2 The orders of knighthood are 
the order of the Elephant . .the Dmicbroj^ order, foniulcd 111 
1219, and now bestowed for eminent service.s. 

Danneinorite (dpe-nemoroit). Min. [Named 
from Dannemora in. Sweden, where found ; see 
►JTE.] A variety of hornblende. 

x8s7 Amer, yrnl. .Se. Scr. it. XXIV. 120 A columnar or 
fibrous mineral . . named Dannemorile. 

Dannor, var. of Danijeh v. .Sc., to .saunter. 
Ba*nnOCkarf>^.//* houil. [Korhy prefoislheform 
darnocks, and says it is a coiruplion esi Porneik, 
Poniick, E'lemish name of Tournai.'] (Seequots.) 
at6s8 FohdY r<V. E. Anglia, Dartunks, D&nnocks, 


hedger's gloves. X854 N. tif Q. 1st Ser. IX. 273/1 Gloves 
made of Whit.Ie.ither «unt.Tnncd leather) and u.sed liy. work- 
men in cutting and trimming fcnce.s are ctdled in this part ^ 
of Norfolk daiuiocks. 1883 Uv.ck Glir:iera^i ’J*he dannock.s, i 
or hedging glows of labottrtTS in onr time, 

IlDanseUSe (dnust^.). [l*r., fem. of danseur 
dancer.] A female dancer, a bnllet-dnneer. | 

1843 Athcua'um ^ Mar. 236 A danseuse to who.^c iiiuice | 
he had Iwen recommended. X878 H. S. Edwarps in Grove 
Dut, Mns. I. 131 Three other danseuscs .md a befitting 
numljer of male tlanrcrs. 

I'Danslc, a. (jA.) Obs. Also 6 Daiiisk. [a. Da,, 
S\v., Jcel. ; see Danish. Spenser’s /?aw/Av(’ 

unire.s and /Aw/VA.] =Dani«ii. 1 

1569 Wills *'!■ Inv. N. < '. (Surtce.s)3oi A danske chi.stc that j 
was hi.s hi.^tcrs.. 1596 Si'kn.skr F . Q . iv. x. ;?! On her head ! 
a crowne 8he wore, much like unto a Dani-sk hood. 1610 
Markham Masterp. 11. xcvii. 387 Our English [Iron] is 
he.st, the Spanish next, and tlie i^anske worst, 
b. sh. Denmark. 

.*568'! WKNKR Herbal 111. 5 'The rootc.H are now condited in j 
Danske. 

II Da'usker. Ohs. (na. Dansker 1 )ane, f. Pansk 
ITanisli.] A Dane. 

x6oa .SuAic.s. //rfi/z. ii. 1 . 7 Empiirc me first wdiat Danskcis 
are in Paris. 

tDaut*. Obs. [(*f. obs. Hu. i/rtw/t! ‘ ambubam, 
mulur i.t;ruiva’.] ‘A jirofligatewomnit’ (Halliwell;. 

a 15x9 Ski-.i-ion IClynor Rntmn. 515 lit came another dant 
She had u wide wescint. 

Dant Obs. {.it local. [Derivation unknown : 
IXM-h. more than one word.] [.See quols.) 

x688 R. lloLMir Armoury 11. 24/1 pants or Sulphury 
D.'uups. .all proceed from dry und hot slimy Vapours. Ibid, j 
III. 07/1 l)own, i.s the Dant, or pure soft air>* Eeathers | 
which have no Quills. Ibid. iii. 316. 1 The IJoltcd Meal ! 
was put to fall intfj the Wheel, .and the pun: l>iiiit,ur secoiid 
sort of Meal to fall into the Ark. 1888 Gpia swiii.i. Coal- ; 
trade Terms Aorthumb. .S' Dnrh., Dant, soft sooty coal j 
found at hack.s, and at the leailei’s of hitclies and trouhlcs. 1 

Dant, -ar, obs. or Sc. forms of Daunt, -kk. 

DsLntOi Also a dant, 8-9 danta. [t'f. Tl. dantc, 

‘ a kind of great wilde beast in Affiike hatting 
a very hard skin ’ (Florio 1598) : see Antk. In the 
second sense ajip. a tr,nnsferrcd of the same wind 
by the Spanisli settlers in S. America.] i 

1 1 . (Also dant A: Some African qiia<lruped : the ^ 
same as Antk sh. q.v. Ohs. j 

1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's A/rbai. v) Rutiles ..and Daiiti^s ! 
(ofwho.se hard skins they make all their target.s) range in I 
hearils up and down the. woods. Ibid. ti. 340 'I’lic beast i 
tailed Lain or D.'int .. in shape leseiiildetli an oxe, saving 
that he hath smaller legs and cojnelier hoiu.s. 

2 . (Also danfa.) The Americ.in tapir. 

('I'he eaily accounts arc «>fien exaggerated ami erroneous.) 

x6oi Hakm yt ir. Galvano's Disto-o. // Vo/,/ ( i86.m 206 
Many beards of swinc, many dantes. 171* E. Oxikk l ay. 

S. Sea 3rz This Ctuintry ( Vera pa/1 .. has abundance of 

T. yiuis, Tyger.s, and Dantas. 17^ 7« ii. yuan if Gftoa's 1 
Tov. (cd. i) I. 3O2 Pent, infested u'itli Ij;ist.ard Hons, bears, j 
daiuas or grand be.sll.is, (an animal of the bigness of a hub j 
lock, anti very swift, its colour generally white?, ami its skin 
very much valued for HKikiug biilT leather ; in the middle of 
il> 'head i. a horn bending inward'. 1796 Mohsk Amer. 
r/o'C. I. 83 American beasts .. averse to told ; .Mich are tipes, 
tlaiitcs, croemliles. *887 W. 'P. M«u:ham Guntiniafa 370, 

I have seen the track-, of the tUuila CLapims AmerUanus) 
in tlie Cliocou lore.sts. 

Dante o, -ie, Dantely, obs. ft. Dainty, -jia'. 
Dskuteon darnt/,rin\ a, [Sec -an.] Of or 
lelaliiig to Dante or his writings; resembling 
Dante's style or descriptions. zMsoj/a h sliidcnt 
or adniiici of Dante. 

rtiSgo Kossi i it Dante .y Cire. i. (1874) Among our 
1 >aiiteatis, 187a C. King Atonniain S/eirn A’#-?', ix. 193 
It was 110 simdl s;;ilisfaclion to climb out of ibis Dauleaii 
gulf. 1879 J. CV*OK Marriage 93. 1 do not .adi>pt the 
Datileaii VK W of the Mate of the lost in another life. 

.So DantB'sque a. [see -Ksot k] -=])rec. Da’ntist, 
a Dante scholar. Da'ntise imitate the style 
of I )ante. Daiito*pliiU»t, an admirer of 1 >anle. 

1833 /'din. ReT’. lA'1 1. 417 A po* m th.mmgldy 1 hint cm pie. 
1844 DisRAFt.i Coningshy iv. xi, ‘'loo insii>id said the 
J’rina?ss. ‘ I wish that life were a. little mure DanleMpie.’ 
1889 W. W. V'ilrwin Readings on DattL’s Tutg. 1 Pre-f , 
(tne of the great fst T>:imi%t-. "fliis time- - the l.Ue Duke of , 
Sermonel.'i. ’ 1764 At ef. 0/ Bks, in A n». Reg. 272/2 M ichacl j 
Angelo.. is not jislmmed*, in some of his coiniMi.siii«jii>, li I 
diinti'x. 1871 I,«:»WKi.L Dantc Prose Wks. iV. 147 I’ho 
veneration of 1 )aiiiopliilists for their iiia-stcf is that of 
disciples for their .s.Tnil. 

Dantiprat, obs. var. of DAxini’itAT. 

Danton: see I iaunton. Danz, ohs. f. DanI. 

Daou, var. of Diiow. 

tDaonrite. M/n. Also daurite. [Named 
from Daoiii ia in Siberia, where found.] An obso- 
lete s)Tioiiym of nibcllite or red tourmaline. 

180S IJm.'UNoM in Thil. Trans, XCIl. 316 The tourmalin 
. .<7f Siberia, to which the names of rube/ Hie, of daou rite, 
ami of Siheritc, have been successively given. 1804 R. 
Ja.mi-:.soN Min. I. 130 Daurite, 

Dap .dicp', sb. Ob.{. exc. dial, [peril, f. Davw., 
in wmch ease .sense 2 (tts hehl by Halliwell) would 
be the original.] 

1 . pi. Ways, inodc.s of action ; hence dial, like- 
ness, image (in ways and .appearance'. 

1583 StanyiivrsT /Kneis iv. tArb.) 110 His daps and 
Rweeiening good raoodi* to the jm-ilyo [thee itolelvj were 
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opned. x6m Mabuk tr. Aleman's Gmman tCAlf. it. 239 
lie. .knew the Dapps of the world. X746 Exmoor Seolding 
2}o (E. D. S.) Tha hast tha very Haps o’ thy old Dunl 
Syliyl. X787 Ckosk Tnn\ Gloss., JMpsr, likeness. The 
very dapsc of one, the exact likcne.x.s in shape and iiianiicr. 
x888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Daps, 1. habits or ways. 2. 
Likeness; image. 

2 . A bounce of n ball ; a hop of a stone on the 
water. 

iBiSiSaid at Rxtgby School), He caught the hall first dnjx 
X847 7 ® HALt.iwia.1., Dap, a hop, a turn. West. x888 tn 
West Somerset IVvrd-bk. 

Dap dape. [Known only from 1 7 th 

c. : njip. a par.illel forniation to Dab, a lighter of 
slighter touch being expressed by the final p. In its 
use [tossibly also astjoeialed with Du*. Ct.al.so 1 )oi’.] 

1. intr. (rarely trans. \ Po lisli by letting the bail 
diji and hob lightly on the uater; to (lib, dibble. 

1653 Wai.ton Angler 7«», 1 h.ivc tauglit him how to catch 
a Chub with d.iping a Gruslioppcr. ibid. 118 With tlu>e 
(tlic-Omul a .sh uT line, yun may dnp or dop. >M Co It ON 
el ng/er 'V.\ 'Hie stone. ny wc diiiic or dibble with, us with 
the drake. 1799 <J. .Smith /.almnttorv II. 271 The larjfer 
Irout :m; to be taken, .with .1 stout rod. .d.ippiiig therewith 
(which term you will find used hy eel-fi»fn‘rsi on the .surface 
of the water. 1888 W. Somerset Worddik., Dap..l^x 
lisli with ;i roil in .t peculiar manner. When the. stream 
i.s HoiHlcd and the w.-ilcr muddy, tlie bait, whetht?r iJy or 
grub, is kept close to the top of the rod. with only an inch 
or two of line, and is made to bob up and down very quickly 
on the smfai :c of the w.atcr. 

b. g:n. To dip lightly or .suddenly into water. 
1886 R. C. Li SMI-: .S'ea-pn inter s Log 70 The ‘ dapping | of 
the kitty wake gulls lell|s] where .t shoal of mackcn-.l lie.s. 

H. lIiMcniNSON Aaimvay Island ix) In a lew hours 
came n dapping of llie lead line. 

2. 'I'o rebound, bouiu'c; to bo[) or skip (^.as a stone 
along the surface of water). 

1851 Toy. Mauritius vi. 204 A shot fired over the .smoiitli 
sea astonished t.'iein much, as they watched the hall dapping 
along the Miifacc. 1880 Boy's otvn Bk. tiiS Ihc other 
player then spikes it . . before it has . . dapped (i. c. hopi>ed 
from the ground) more than once. 

1 If-nci! Da'pplnif 7 '/V. tA 

•799 F. Smith La/'oratoty II. 272 The few which you 
m.iy. take, by dipping or dapping, "’ill xctircely he eatul.le. 
1867 E. Ekasi is Angling Paning isin.sonu; pl;n:e.s 
called ' .•..hailt; fishing '. 1880 9a [see i b abovc|. 

t Dftpft'tioali Obs, ■ " [f. lattf L. dapatic-us 
Kuinfitiious, f. dap cm feast ; cf. also ( ir. Suwartf 
cost, exjxmse.] Siim]>tiious, costly. ^ 

1633 CoCKKKAM, Dapat/i al mea/es, daintie mentes. x6(;6 
iJi.oDNi Glo.wsogr., DapathaL .siimptuoiis, i.o.sily, iimgiiifi- 
ccni. X7SI in iIaii.kv. {Hence in niotl. Hicls.] 

Dapohick(e: see Dabcuick. 

Dape : see Dap v. 

Daphnad (dnrfnad'. Dot. Findley’s name 
for |Mants of the order 'Ihymcldccte, including 
Daphne. So Da'phnBl alliance., tliat containing 
the Daphnad.s and l.antc*ls. 

1847 Lindlkv Veg, Kingd. 530. 1876 1 1 ari.ky /!/«/. / l/tvA 
(cd. 6)448 riaphnal Exogens, ai»elalous, or pulypetalous. 

Daphne ((hc’fnf). [Hr. fidi/n/i/ the laurel or 
bay- tree : in Mythol.n nym])h fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a laurel.] 

1 . a. 'rtie hAurcl. b. in Dot. The name of a genus 
of flowering shrubs containing the Spurge Laurel 
.and Mczercon. 

T 1430 l.vrx;. CompL Bl. Ant. x, I .sawc the Daplienc 
clusi-d under rynilc, (iiciic luiiri.T and the liul.oiiu': pync. 
1634 HaiiISGIos (. I Alb. I I'j ('llinbc yumlrr forked 
liitl/ and .see if there llli’ b.irke of every Daphne, mil appeal e 
(.'asl.'o.'i written. 1863 A.vstko Channel IsL ly. xxi. icd. v) 
497 i>aphiics flourish maivtilously and remain in flower 
a lung time. 

2 . A.Uron. Tlie name of the 41st of the Asteroids. 
Hence Da’pliiiBan a, [Hr. Aac/imros, L. Paph- 

«.'««], of or pertaining to Daoline; transfi. of or 
pertaining to virgin timidity and shyness, t Daph- 
ue'on, a grove of laurels or bay.s. 

x6o6 Sir G. Gooseeappe \\\, ii. in IJnlleii O. /'I. HI, Nor 
Norllirco coldnrsse iiypjie her Daplinc.ui EluWer. 1887 'J'. 
Hahmv ll'oodlanders xl, The TLiphm-an inMini;t, cxccptioii- 
;dly .siidiig in her ;i.s a girl. 1664 Evki.yn Sylva 11716) mB 
They I bays] .. grow upright and W'ould make a nubh? 

! .D.iphneun. 

IlDaphnia (d.'e-fiiia). Zool. [mod.L. (Mvillcr 
iLHtomostraiii, 1785) f. Dabhne.] 

A genu-s of minute frc-sh-walcr cntpinostracous 
erustaeca ; a waier-flca. Hence Daphnla’ceouB a. 
Dapbniad, a meipber of the order containing 
the water- /leas. Pa’plmloid a., allied in structure 
to Da] ill Ilia ; sh. a daphniad. 

I 1847 Caki'LNTlu '/.ool. ft 805 After the ihirtl or fourth 
! moulting, the young Daphnia begins to deposit its eggs in 
! the cavity of its back. 1853 l)ANA(.>Mi/. n. 1^25 No Daph- 
uioids. .have been yet r^-ported from the 'I'ornd Zone. 

Daphnin (dte’fnin). Cheni. [f. Dai'HNK f -in.] 
A. bitter glucoside obtained from two species of 
Daphne. So Da'phnatiiii a product of the de- 
eonqiosition of daphnin. 

1819 Ciiii.iiKKN Them. Anal. 289 Dupliiiiii is the bitter 
]irinciple of the darihiic alpina. 1847 E. Turni-.k T.lem. 
Chem. (ed. 8i 1165 Daphnine,^ from the balk of Ilaidme 
iiie/iircuin iuid other f»pccie.s. It is crystallizable. 1B73 W a j 1 s 
Diet. Chei%., b.Tphneiin. 1876 Harley Mat, Med. (nl. 6) 
449 Golourless prisniN of daphnetin. 
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t Ba^phnoinaiicy. (V-.v-** [f. (ir. fia^rr; 

laurel, I) ArUNK ♦ -mancy.J < Divination by a 
Lawrd 'I’ret:' .iUouiit d/osiop’, 

II XHlpifer (^tUc piiaa;. [I-., f. da/>s, ftafi- foo«l, 
feast f-./rV- beariiij^.] One who biings meat to- 
table ; luncc, the oftici.il title of the steward of 
a kind’s or nobleman's household. 

1636 HnAnivvAiT />//. jog This Emperoin- also ap- 

pointed divers On’uuis in thcKnioirc, asChantcIlor, Dapifvr, 
etc. X657 ki-tVK yVi'i* ('I .yThou iirl llio dupitcr of 
thy palate. 1;^ J’iiilui's (rd. Ker.scy\ DaJ>i/tr^ he that 
carrifs up a I>ish at a Feast, a Server Afterwards the 
Title was civeti to any trusty Servant, c.spcciully the chief 
Stcvvaid, or llcud R'liliff of ;tii Honour, eto. S845 C. M Ac- 
VAHI..VM'. Hist, ilnji. 1. i6j The royal ciip-bcarer or dapifer 
ordered hiju to withdraw. 

t Bapinate^'- Ohr^* [f. L. t/tt/iV/jy-, ppl. 
stem of ihipiuiirc to serve up (food), f. daps '^cf. 
pre<.\\l ‘ d o proiiide dainttc nicalcd '(Cockcrani ). 
Baply, var. of Dajtly a, 
t Dapocii'ginouB, a. Obs. 

1674 lii.oi ST fZ/mv^’n (ed. 4), Dapicai^itious (from the 
Ii;d. tiii/tH o), that Jias a little or narrow heart, low-spirited, 
of little wortli. 

Bapper (dLC pitj), a. Also dapyr, 6 daper ; 
f) rrron. dappard, -art. [Not found in OJi. or 
Mi'^. App. adopted in the end of the Mli. period 
from Kleinisli or other LG. dialect (with modi- 
fication of sense, perh. ironical or humorous) : 
cf. MDu. r/rjr//«.v ])owerf«l, strong, .stout, cneijjetic, 
in mod. Du., valiant, brave, bold. ML(.l. dapper 
heavy, weij^hty, steady, stout, iK'ist'vering, un- 
dauiiUil, CiHG. iapfar^ MllCh tapfer heavy, 
weighty, firm, in late MlKh and mod.ti., warlike, 
Itravc. The sen.se of ON. da/r ‘ sad, downc.ast ' 
appears to be developed from that of * heavy \ 
1‘ossildy cognate w ith OSlav. dafird J^ood.] 

1. Of person.s ; Neat, trim, smart, spruce in dress 
or appearance. (Formerly aj)pteciative ; now more 
or les.s de{)recialive, with assoei.ilions of littleness 
or pcltyness ; cf. b.) 

c' 1440 /Vvw/*. n j D.tpyr, or praly, ('hgans. a 15x0 

.''MiLiON finale f/y/KKr. ^3 As d.^pj^ir a-S any crowc -And 
jH.Ttti.'vs any pic. 1530 r.\Lsc;ic Daper, proper, 

15^ N.xsfor. Unfort, Prav, t 'I n*! dapper Mouiihicr 
I’.ViiCtjj of the Court. 1^8 Hkkkkk // o/cr., /'///.• 

Their many imiinbling m.vusc-pricsls bore, And many 
.a d.'ipper chorister, 1673 R. I.kich Tratvifroscr A’ <7/. g As 
if the dapper Stripling were lo be heir to all the Fathers 
fvalurt-i. 1749 FiKi.niNG Tom yours 1. xi, 'J'hc idle .and 
i.hildi.di liking r>f a girl to a boy. .is oftt-n fived on. . Itowing | 
li >cks, downy chins, dapper .shapc.s. i8«8 Sc«tTT T. M. Perth I 
\iii, ‘Ihc spnir.c and dapper importance of his ordinary j 
.Tppearaiicc. 1861 Sat. Dec. 6..*5 Dnr dapper curate*, 
who only open their mouth.s to .say ‘l/KgUsc, e'est inoi!* 
18B5 ^Ii.ss Ht.Aiiiji.'M \l yllartfs IVeitul I, Rti A goo<l-looking 
man. .well .set U]», iiwit without being dapper or priggish. 

b. €sp. Applied to a little person who is trim or 
smait in his ways and movements: ‘little and 
active, lively wiihoiit bulk ’ (J ). 

x6^ ITity />’•:? /oVc/Z in Hu/l. PotisSy IX. aag Pretty 
. .'Ti.s the dapp'rest. wmidi that ever danced .aflci .a tabor 
and pipe. 1634 Miltc/n { oinus 118 Trip the fairic.s 
and the dapper el\cs. 179* Wot,(;orT(P. Pindar) Vdo to 
Lit. I.mtsdtili’^ Much like gre.nt Doclur Joliiison , . Wiili 
dapper . I v.miny IjuswcU on his kick. 18x3 Scot r I'cveril 
.\xxv, I hc rlc.in, tight, dapper little fellow, bath proved an 
overmatch for his bulky ant.-igoni-i. 1840 Hiion Up the 
Thine A smarl, dapper, brisk, well-favoured little fellow. 
*870 Emkrson Soe.^ So/if., Ciroilizntiim Wks. (P.«»hn) III. 
u We arc dapyior little busyl>odics, and run this way and 
that way supcrscrviccably. 

2. trausf. Of animals and things. 

*579 Si i'-NSFR .y/n/Zz. Cal. Od. i.t, 'I'he dapper dittic.s, 
that I wont devise, To fetdc yoiilhcs fansie. [Ciloss., l)op> 
per, prelyc-] 1589 Tri. /./*?.-«' Jf Port. iv. in Hazl. DiHidey 
V'l. ig8 'there was a little dappard ass with her. X594 
Grkkni: Upst. Courtier in //art. il/isr. (.Malli.) 11. v'lS 
A liolc daper flowre like a ground hitnnisiicklc. 1674 
Wc»iii> (177s!) 48 Mi.iMniing my dapper nagg, PegtaMr.?. 

Moiierat. Displ. vi. A J)appcr Animal, whose Pigmy 
•Si/e Proviikes the l^adies Scorn, ami moi k.s their Eyes, 
xtex D. OdMAN Hr. Grins, Condon J\ urality \, Would-be 
villas, ranged in dapper pride. X870 10 .miiR.sox .V,v. ij- .Sol it.. 
Work iij" JJiiys Wk-s. (nobn) 111. 65 What of this da]>[i(:r 
« aout« hone and gutta-iK-rchii, which makes water-pipes and 
Nl>>mai.h pumps? 

t 3. as sh. A dapiKT fellow. Obs. 

1709 Tath r .\o, 8.S IP I A disiaut Imitation of a forward 
I' op, and a Pesohition to over-top him in liks Way, are the 
dUlingui-sIiing .Mark.s of a Dapper. //vV/. No. 96 P 4. X747 
W. IIoMsi.KY Toni No. fiB The well-dressed Ueaus, the Dap- 
pcix, tlic Sm,irts. 

4. Comb., as dapper^looking. 

1874 Ili BNASo My lime iii. a8 [TheJ dajipcr-looking, 
though common diairs. 

Da-pperism. nome tvd. [ jsm.] The style, 
manners, etc. of a dapper person. 

1830 t;.^Ki.vi.K Misc. (.B38) HI. A degree of 

IKanpcnsin and Dilettantism .. upBxampled in tlic- Ili.story 
of l.Ucraturu. 

Bapperlinff (da-p-uiii)). ff. d.m pv.u ^ 

-LINO ; cf. weakliNty^ A little d.nppcr fellow. 

x6il CoTcjR., Tlamhot, a dw.-irfc; elfe, little st-iruvlin-' • 

11 dmidiprat, or Ifiw d.ipp«Mling. 18x9 t .Mo.VLi; .^.ii;us of 
I Hues Misc. (i838) II, An intellectual d.'inp'‘riiiig <,{ 
these times. i88x P. Payse in Lit. World 14“ Jan, afj/i 
She loves Anthoii}', a dapperling in person. ' 


Bapperly (da‘'p;>jli >, adv. [-LV ^.] In a dapper 
nmiincr ; neatly, trimly, sprucely. 

1858 r.n. M.\i..\ii.SKiiRY in Times 1 floL (1884) 4/4 A slight 
figure . . aUvays with spurs and dappcrly dre.-ised. xtta 
Temple liar Mag. V. ago Horns set dappcrly upon the 
hvad. 

Bapperness ((Ue‘i)9.ineB). [-nebs.] The 

quality of being dapper ; sprucenesa, liimness. 

IS3P pALSOR. »i«/i Dapyrnessc, propernessc. mignotterie. 
1841 Kmkh.son /.<?( /., Man the Kefarmer Wks. (llohn) II. 
238 K.'ich ruiiuitc.s of the practitioner, .a certain dnpyicrness 
alul compliance, in acccplaiice of custonui. x88x -4 tkenxum 
la Fell. 2.i2.‘2 Dappcrncss rather than assumed dignity 
being the chief cliaractcri.stic. 

Bapple (tl-up 1\ sb. Also 6 dappell. [Unless 
this is the first element in dapplc^^ey \,q.v.\ it is 
not known until Intc in the i6lh c., being preceded 
somewhat by ex.'imples of the adj. of the same form, 
.'iiid followed by those of the vb. in the simple 
tenses; the (?ppl.') adj. dappled however npixjars 
two centuries earlier. 'I'he mutual relations of these 
and the derivation and etymological devcUipinent 
of the whole group are, fiom the want ot data, 
still uncert.ain. The primary meaning of dappled 
was ‘spotted, specked, blotched \ which might 
arise cither from a vh. ‘to spot* ora sb. ■=*spot, 
j blotch *. A possible connexion Ks the Icel. dcpitl 
(found in 13th c.) ‘ spot, dot according to Vig- 
fusson * a dog with s{)ots over the eyes is also called 
depiir. 'riii.-; is app. a dim. of dapi pool : cf. nuul. 
Norw. dape, depot miuldy pr>ol, pond, dub; MLCL 
dope, dobbe. Thus dapple might jiei hajis originally 
mean a ‘ splasli and, hence, a small blotch or 
speck of colour.] 

1 1 . One of niiiiiy roundish spots or small bhitches 
of colouring by which a surface i.s divcisified. Ohs. 

1580 .SioNtY Arcoilia n. 271 (R.) As nniny eyes upon his 
body, as my gray mare bath dapples. i 6 ti Cotgr., Place 
. . a bpol or dapple on a horse. 

2 . (\Vithout pi.) Spotting, clouding ; mottled 
marking of a surface; dnpplcd condition, daj)pling. 

1591 Housky 'Trtt;>. (Hakluyt Soc.) 320 A goodly fare 
white hull, all spotted omt with Mack naturall dappell. 
iM F.aki. of Wkstm. (itia Sacra (1879! 83 The Crimson 
streaks bvlace the Damaskt West . . And r.n.st so fair a Dapph< 
o'r the Skies, 17x3 Lomt, Gnu. No. ^176/4 A On:y Marc. . 
a little Kh?ahittcn. on the D.vpple behind. x8xo |. Hodgson 
in J. Kaine Mem. (1857) 1 . agi The W’holc sky has a harsh 
and uiniutural d<ipplu. 

3 . An anim.*ti, as a horse or ass, with a mottled 
coat. I app. subst. use of Dai’J’LK a.'] 

ZI1635 (..'oKHKT J'oeuts (1807) j <5 The king . . rides upon 
his brave giay dapple. X733 FiiiLoisc QHi.i\ t. i, Thou art 
just .such uiiulher s,]u.nt hag of gut.s as thy I):»pplc. a x8cw 
Cowi'KR Seedless Alarm 115 He if Dappic's br.ay^ Or be it 
not, <ir be it whose it in.'iy. f86f TimesZOcK. 8/1 I'he pure- 
blooded dapple, sliaking his long eans over that manficr. 

Bapple (daj p'L, a. Also 6 daplc. [Sec 
D.kpi’lk sh.. and D.mti.kix The simple adj. is 
known c 1550 : its relation lo the sh. and vb. is un- 
certain. According lo analogy, it might be the 
source of either or both of these ; but its date wouM 
suggest that it may itself have lieen worn down 
from dappled, or short for dapple-grey !\ Daiti.kd. 

iSSX ']'. Wii_soN Logiho 79 All horses hoc not of one 
cohjur, but . . 'iomehayc, some daplc. 1735 Somkuvillb Chase 
IV, 249 With his Hand Stroke thy sofi dapple Sides, as he 
each Day Visits thy SUall. ^ X841 Lank A rah. Nts. I. 46 
'I'licre tipproadicd them a third sheykh, with a dapple mule. 
(/?n///f « iicd by Imperkd and Century Diels, from Ser.tt, 
is an eiror for dappled : sec Guy PL xxv. 

Hence t Da'pplenoss, dappled state. 

161 x 0 >roR., Powmelure, plumpcne.s,se, ronndiic.s.sc ; al.so 
daplvncssc. 

Bapple (da.-p’l), V. Also 7 daple, dappol. 
[The i?i'pl.) adj. DAi rJ.Kii (q. v.) occurs from the 
end of the i^tli c. ; but the simple vb. is first 
known two centuries Later, and might have been 
inferred from the ppl. atlj., or formed directly on 
the sb. or adj. of same form : see Dapim.e sb.'\ 

1 . trans. To mark or variegate with rounded spots 
or cloudy patches of different colour or shade. 

1590 Shaks. Afuch Ado v. iii. 27 The gentle d.ay . . Dapples 
the druwsie cast w'ith .spots of grey, c x6ao Fi.ktz io.k iS: 
jM.\.ss. Trn^g. Harnavelt iv. i. 'fhey should have dmilcd ore 
yon bay wfih fomc. Sir. <1x858 t.i.Kvi:i.AND Wks. (z6d7i 14 
'I he trembling T,eavcs . , Darijiling the Walk, with light and 
sliade. 1697 Phil. 'Trans. XIX. 781 A Negro-Hoy that is 
dapf^el'd in .scver.-il }'];ice.s of hH Body w'ith White Spol.s, 
179X ('owi Kk Ody.^s. XX. 427, I see the walls and arches 
diipphxl thit.k With g«*re. X799 G. Smith Lahtmatory I. 
3?o How to dapple a horse. x8x4 Miss Mitfoko I’iilage 
.Ser, I. 79 An adjoining meadow, where the sheep are 

lying, cL'tppling its sloping surface like the small clouds on 
the siniinier he.Tvcii. 1870 la.iwr;i.L Among my Pks. Her. 1. 
^1873) 240 'J'lie flickering shadows of forest-leaves dapple the 
roof of the little porch, 

h.M. 

1847 Waku S/mP. Cobler 76 It is in fashion with you to. . 
dapple your speeches, with new ciuodh-d words. x68a N. ( ). 
lioilrau’s Lutrin 1. 41 X^iscord dappled o’r« with thousand 
Crimes, 

2 . iitlr. To become dappled or speckled. 

1878 Land. Gai. No. 1x68/4 An iron gray Gelding, begin- 
niiig to dapple. x8x8 Byron Maseppa xvi, Mcthoiight th.nt 
mist <if dawning gray Would never dapple into day. 1883 


j J.L C. Murray Hearts 1 . ni. The yretn ilor^ring of the 
I dell IbcganJ to dapple with light and .shadow. 

I 1 Icnce Da*ppling vhl. sb. aiul ppl. a. 
j XB30 Woiuxsw. Russian Fugitive t, ii, In the dappling 
east Apfieared unwelcome dawn. X870 Ri;skin /Lcy/. 
vi. (1875) 17a The dappling of one wood glade with llowei s 
and .sunshine. 1883 G. Allkn in Knaiotedge 3 Aug. 66/v 
The. .colour and dappling [of orchulsj. 

Ba'pple-bay, sb. [Alter dapple-grey \ st^c 
Hay z/.J a dappled bay (horse). 

1835 I.>. Booth Analyt. Diet. 305 I'he colours of Morses 
are various. .There are also Dai>ple-bays. 

Bappled(da;'p'ld},a. Also5dappeld,6 dapllt, 
6-7 daplod. [In form, the i>a. pple. of Dapi'lb 
V., whici) however it precedes in recorded use by 
twi> centuries. If Dapple sb. occurred early 
enough, an adj. from it in -ed •= ‘ spotted would 
be possible; cf. pom meU, OV.pomclJy dappled, 

which similatly occurs long before the vb. pom^ 
melery and was perh. immediately f. pommelU, or 
OP.pomelf dim. oipomme apple; also O^.Bppled 
in eepplede gold, ‘ formed into apples or balls 
from frppet sb.] 

Marked with roundish spots, patches, or blotches 
of a diffcri nt cokiur or shade ; spotted, sjiccklcd. 

rx4oo Maunokv. (Koxb.) xxxi. 743 It (Giraffcl c.s a fairc 
bcslc, wcle dappled [Cott, MS. a bc.st iKnndce nr spotted, 
Fr. une beste toehchele]. Ibid. 143 per er also wilde suync 
..(l.'ippeld and .q>ottcd AAV. .all smitted, Fr. iontz 

tecchclcz\. xs« Stewart Cron. .SVz»/. (1858) I. 21 The daplit 
sky wes lyke ine cristell cleir. x5^ .Stknskr F. (>. ii. i. 18 
A gray slcedc. .Whose sides with ciapled cirelcs weren 
j tiight. x6io Fleti'hivU Faithful Sluph, 11. ii, Only the 
dappled deer. .l')wcnKinthi.sfirstness. X63X Milton AM 
! 41 'i'ill the claj[>ptcd d.awn doth ri.se. 17x8 Prior Poems, 

I The Cm land i, 'I'he dappl'd Pink, and hluNhing Ro.se. x86o 
! Ri skin Mod. Paint. V. i. i. R 6 Bcct.hes cast their dappled 
I shade. x868 Darwin Auim. «V Pt. I. ii. 55 Horses of every 
j colour, .arc all occasiunaljy dappled. 

I b. Comb, dappled grty (yiots,G). 

j xsoo Si'KNSFK F. Q. HI. vii. 37 F.Tst flying, on a Courser 
! ih'pfvd gi-ty. xSxo Sixjtt Lady of^ A. t. xxiii. He saw 
! your steed, a dappled grey. X84S Ti-nnvhon Talking O. 

I 112 Hi;r mother Iriindled to the gate Behind tlie dappled 
! Krays. 

i Bapple-grey (d«J l>’l|gr<"‘), «. {sb>^ Forms : 

I -l -S dnppel-, -uM-, 6-7 daplo-, 5- dapple- 

groy, -gray. [See Daitle sb., a., v. and Grey. 

Since dapple-grey occurs nearly two centuries before 
dapple it seif is exemplified in any gramniatiral rapacity 
I the only form known lo bo of equal age being the npl. adj. 
dappled, it is diiricull to conjecture whence or now the 
compound wa.s formed. In such combinations, the first 
element is usually a .sb. : c. g. in opplrgrey, iron-grty, sky- 
blue, sHtYiv-sohite, etc.; but it i.s diliicuJt to attach any 
analogous meaning^ to ‘ 8pt-t grey if we suppose dapple 
I here to be the sb, The Geuuanic l.inguages generally have 
I a combination metining ‘.ipple-grt*y * ; viie. ON. apalgrdr 
j * dapple-grey, i. c. apple-grey, having the strc.aky colour of 
an upphi’ tvigfussfju,*, Sw'. apd-grd, Norw. apet-gran^ Da. 

pied, piebuld ; 01 iG. nphelurd ‘ glnucus'(Gruniu\ 
M IKi. apfcigrd, CJcr. apjolgrau ‘ dzipule-grey ’ (Flilgcl), *ap- 
1 [died to the apple-round spots whim show themselves on 
I grey horses '(Grimin), Du «i/»/f/-V’irtrt«w‘d;ipple-grey ’. .So 
I F. pommcli (f. pomme apple) marked with rouudi.-.h spots 
; (of any colour), gris-pommciH grey dappled with darker 
i sp>is, {\a.\>y\^:-^\^y,poniely grey in Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 6 r 6 ; 
j with which cf. Kus.s. }ja(i.'l(.)U[lIJlI yablochnyl dappled, 

I f. yiildoko nnple ; all said c.sp. of the coats of horses. It is 
; not e.Lsy to believe that ‘ dapple-grey ' which renders lbe.He 
i Words, luis no connexion with * apple-grey ', their actual 
■ translation ; the explaualiuii may he that wa.s a 

ini.Mure of I >An*i.i;i) spotted, taken as the hcnsc-equivalent 
i.f F. pommcie, witli apple, grey lhcy<>rw/xZ rcjM'csentativc 
. of Norse apal-gra-, and it.*' 'I'euionic equivaM-nls, Tlii.s 
! would account at once fur the dilliculty in unaly.sing dapple- 
j ill this conibinatiun, and for it.s presence here before its 
I aftpcarancc .as an imlepctident word.] 

j C I rcy variegatet I w i I h rtmiidccl spots or patches of a 

; darker shade : said of horses. 

c 1388 CiiAt'CKR Sir Thopas 173 His steede w.i.s al dappull 
i gray | 7 ’. <7. dappcl- (3M.SS. > cfapull, dapll-, dappte-grey]. 
i X4.. y. 0/ Frceldoune 1. 41 Hir palfiziye was A d.Tppiil 
' grayc (tc ir. Cott. dappyll, Lonsd, danly, Catnbr. dappnil 
; Kray]. 1577 B. Gocn:u ilensbach's t/nsb. iii. (15S61 it6 
I 'i'he bay, the sorrell, the dunne, the daple gray. 15M T. 

I MIoukki] 72 How they color cnange ..Then 

j to an yron, then to a dapple gray. X864 Evki.yn Syha 
I (1679)29, 1 re;id..1'hat tm hanaful or two of small Oak 
‘ liuttons, mingled with Oats, given to I Torses which are black 
i of colour, will in few day.s eating alter it to a fine Dapple- 
i grey. x888 R. Hoi.mf. Armoury ii. 154/a Daple-Gray Is 
! A light Gray spotted, or shaded with a deeper Gray, xyxa 
i Loud. Gaz. No. 6052/2 'J'lie other upon a Dapple-grey 
Horse. xBos Scoxr Last Aliustr. i, xxiv, O swiftly can 
spend my dapple^rey steed. 

Iransf. x8m AIayne City Match v. v. in Ha/ 1 . Dodsley 
Xlil. :i07 She has three Children living; one dapplc-grcy, 
Half Moor, half English, 

b. absol. A horse of this colour. 

1639 Dkti.mm. of Mawth. Challenge 0/ Knights Err. Wks. 
(1711)232 Chri.stmmis..moiiiUed on a dapple gray, had his 
armour sky-coloured. 

Ba*pplT, rare. [f. Daiti.k -F-Y.j Dap- 
ple a. Dapply-p^rey ^ Dapj*lk-gh k y. 
xy. . Swii T Poems, On Rover, Make of liiicamontM divine 
i l>aply female spaiiifls shine. 1744 J. Ci.ai<iix:k Sheph. 
liauhur^s Rules 5 Clouds small and round, like a dnpplcy- 
grey with A North-wind. 

Baps : SCO Dap sb. 

Bop, obs. form of Dare Dare v.^ 

Bar, var. of par, Thau «/., need, needs. 
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(dane ptoi). Logic, A mnemonic tvrni ; 

designating the first mood of the third figure of ; 
syllogisms, in which both premises are universal ; 
afiirmatives \a^ a), and the conclusion a paiticular j 
aflirmative (i . I 

The initial ti indicates tliat the mood may he reduced to | 
Darii of the first figure ; the / follo\ving the second viiwel ! 
that there must he conversion /c;- tJUTidi-ns of the mitjor i 
premiss. ^ ' 

*SS* Wilson Lojs^iKu: (1580) 30 The ihirde fiijiire . Jht rafi <. 
ti. 1654 Z. Coke (1657) 136 The third FiRure 

..The Modes of this Figure arc six. Called, Darnpfi^ 
FehiptoH^ Disatnis, Dntisi^ Jiocardot Frrison. \ 

CiiAMUERS Cytl. s. V. /Jrtrrt//* . . c. g., dA. Kyery truly 
religious man is virtuous ; rAp. Every truly religious man 
is hated by the world : //. Tfierefnre, .some virtuous men ' 
are hated by the world. x8a7 Wiiatf.ly Logic (184-) loi 
Third, Darapti.y'xf.. (dA) F.vory Y isX; (rAp) pA-eiy Y is 
Z ; therefore ill) some Z is X. i 

Darayne, var. of Dkiiaign Obs. i 

Darbar : see Ditkbaii. 

Darby (da'Jbi). A southern 'not the local) j 
prommciation of Derby, the name of an Eii;disli | 
town and shire, which was formerly also sonu ' ! 
times so spelt. Hence an English personal sin- 
name, and an appellation uf various things n.anied 
after the place or some person of that surname. 

*575 Eankham Let. (1871’'^ Chcslor . . Darl^y, ami .Slaffoord. 
1654 Trai'P Comm. Fs. iii. Introd., Summerset, Nottiiig- 
1 mm, Darby. ; 

1 . Father Derby s or Darby s banJs : app. Some j 
rigid form of bond by which a debtor was bound 1 
and jnit within the power of a money-lender. ; 
(It has been suggested that the term was de- j 
rived from the name of some noted usurer of the ; 
16th e.) 

*576 Gascoionk Stt'ele Gl, (Arli.) 71 'J'o make their coyiu;, ' 
.a net to cratch yofig frye. ‘J'o hiiido siich balics iti father • 
I lerhies hands, 'Po May their steps by statnici Staples staife. ' 
1593 Gkkfnf Vp^t. Courtkr in llarl. d/ov. iNl.-ilh.) 11. 
239 Then hath my broker nri n.suria' .nt hand, .and lie lirings : 
the money, hut they tic the |ioore .‘■.dulc in such Darbies 
hands. x6oa Cakiav Conibuxil isl*,^ llcc deliuers him so 
much ware as shall aiiiomii to fiirtie shillinRS. .for whicli 
thecipoorc! wretch is bound in l.>ivrby«‘S bond.s, to dcliuerhiiii 
two hundred waight of Tyime. 

2. //. Handcuffs: sometimes also, fetters, slang. 

1673 R. Hkai) Canting Acad. 13 Darbies, irons, or 1 

Shackles or fetters for Fcllons. 181^ Scott ^ Guy . 1 /. 
xx.xiii, ‘but the darbies', said llallcraick, lookirv;; uprin 
Ids fetters. 1889 D. C. .VIi kkay l^oug. Catsparo y^x llctti r i 
get the darbies on him while he's (jiiiet. | 

1 3 . Ready money. Obs. slang. 

x68a lIicKKKiNcai.i, ICA-s. ( 171O1 J 1 . 20 F.voept they, .down ' 
with their Dust,. and rc.ady Darby. 1688 Siiadwki i. .S'>yr. 
Aisatin 1. i, The read) , tho Daiby. 1693 Miracles per- 
formed by .Money K\i. fled., I'ill with Darby’s .-^nd Smelts i 
thou tliy Furse hast well stored. r;x7i3 Ksi court /'runrila 
I. 4 (Farmer) Come, nimbly laydown iLirhy; Come, pray j 
sir, tlori't be tardy. 1785 in Grosi: Du t. Fulg. 'J'f>n,gtie. j 

4 . Short for Derby ale ; ale from that toM ii being j 

famous in the 17th e. , 

[ifixA J. (’odun Greene's TuQuoque in llazl. Dodslcy XI. : 
234, 1 nave stmt my daughter this morning tis far .as Pimlii o, 
to fetch a draught of Derby ale.] ii 1704 T. Brown U As. ! 
(1760) II. ifia (D.i Can't their D.iiby go down but with ! 
a tune? X7X9 D’ 17 kkey nih- IV. 103 lie.. Did for u j 
.. Draught of D.'U’by call. 

5 . jLihsiering. A plasterer’s tool, consisting of a I 

narrow strip of wood two or Ihn c feel long, with | 
two handles at the back, used in ‘floating’ or ! 
levelling a surface of plaster ; also iij>|)lie(l to a | 
plasterer’s trowel with one handle, similarly used-: I 
see qiiot. iStSi, (Formerly m 1 .so Av7^7^) 1 

18x9 Reks Cycl. s. v. .'itucio, 'J'he first coat . . i.s ti) be l.dd | 
on wiili a trowel!, and floated to an even .surface with ! 
a d.'irViy (/.«•. a handledloar). 1833 B. Nichoi-son J'rai t. \ 
Ihtild. 390 The Derby is a two-baiuled float. 1843 Gwii.t | 
/Jn /oV. ( 1876) 67.'-, The Derby . . is of such a Imgih as to 
require two nu n to use it. z88x F.rery Man his 
Mechanic § 1370 For laying on fine stnlT, .and smoothing 
the finishing .surface of a wall, a trowel of pocnlwr finni and 
make, with the handle suriiiRing from and p.arallcl to the 
blade.. i.s required .. Tins trowel is technic.tlly callcil a 
‘darby’. 

0 . Darby and Joan. A jocose appelhation for 
an attacheil hushaiul and wife who are ‘ all in all 
to each other’, especially in advanced years and 
in humble life. Hence fial., a pair of china figiire.s ; 
male and female, for I he chimney -piece. Hence 
Darby-and-Joan v., •Joaniab a. 

The Cent/. Mag. <1735' V. 153 has under the title ‘The 
joys of love iievor forgot ; a -song a mcdi<xie copy of 
ver.ses, heginning ‘.Dear Chlcxi, while thus beyond measure, 
You treat me with doubt .and disd.ain’, and cuiUinuing in 
the third st.inza ‘Old Darby, with Jo.an by his side, You’ve 
often regarded with womlcr : He’s dropsical, .she is sore-eyed. 
Yet tJicy’n^ never lia])py asunder Tins has usually been con- 
sidered lh« source of the names, .and various cunjectnic.s 
have been made, lioth as to the author, and as to the 
identity of ‘ Darby and Jo.an ’, but with no valid results. It 
is possible that the names go back to .some earlip.r piece, 
and as Darby is not a common English surnanu*. it may 
have originated in a real person. There is also a well-know 11 
irjth c. song of the name. 

*773 Goujhm. .Stoops to Conq. i. i. You may lie a Darby, 
hut i’ll be MO Joan, I promi.se you. i8S7 Mathews 
Tea.Table Talk I. 50 They furnished, .a high-life illuM ra- 
tion of Derby and Joan. 1869 Tkolloi’e He Kneto xc. 
(1678) 500 When we travel together wc must go Darby and 


Joan fashion, as man and wife. x88x Mi.ss Bkakoon .*!»///. i 
1 1 1 . 25T Daphne . sat by Edgar’s side in :i thoroughl y I)ar oy- 
nnd-Joanish manner. 1887 PuiKh 18 June 294 Both thoir 
Graces were prc.sent, r>:irliy-aiid-JuiUiiiig it all over the 
shop. 

Darbyisxn I'a .ibi,lz'ni\ [f. the name of Rev. 
John N. D.-irliy. tlu ir hist Ic.ader.] The pnncijilcs i 
of a s<‘ct of Ciii istian-s ( loumled <• i Sf.o), also called ; 
riymuiith Brethren, or of a branch of the 5 .e called 
E.xclusive P.rctliren. So Ba'rbyite, one who holds | 
these j^riiieiples. i 

X876 Si'i.uoiio.N Commenting 62 Good as they are, tlivlr ■ 
Darbyism uivt*s ihein an unpit.M'^aiil and iinbe.alihy savour, j 
1883-3 F.. I*'.. WuiTEFii'i.n in S« half Emycl. Helig. KmnoL \ 
III. i 8 s 6 1 'lyiinmth iircthrcn. .upon the European Camtinent ' 
gyneially naiiicd ‘ Darbyiti's*. 1890 J. SVa)on Brown Ital, 
Campaign 11. ii. 148 Datbyite views. 

Darce, olis. vnr. 1 Jack, a lish. 

Dardan (daMdam, .amljr/*. fnd. J'iardanus^ 

Dan/anius ‘poet.) 'I'lojan.J aiij. 'rrojnn, of Troy. 
sh. A 'rrqj.in. So Darda‘niaxi <1. nml sb . ; || Dar- 
da'nlum [Pliny A'. II. xxxiii. iii. 13 Dardnnium, \ 
vcl Danlnnuni, sc. aunim, ornaniinlum niireiim], ! 
a golden luaeelet. 

x6q 6 StiAK.s. y^'. .y <>. Prol. 13 On D.ardan PlaincH. 18x3 \ 
Byki^n /»’/•. Ahydox ii. iv, Of him whu fdt the Durdan’s 
ariMW. x8z8 -- Ch. liar. iv. i, Thu Dardan Shci»lieiil ''4 
prize. 1506 Shaks. Mi't.:h. C. iii. ii. .,8 "^I'he D:inl:ini;i>i 
wines, xoai CiM Kr.riAM, yirtzv/ziA’CrfM Jr/, Witt hcrali. 1648 
TIkrrick ilesper.^ To ymia, About thy wrist the rich Dar- ! 
daniunt. ' 

Dard(e, obs. f, Daut, and t/ared (hcc D.xitK ?'.). 
[Dardy-line: List of .S furious IJ^onls.] 

Dare (de j). tO Pa. t. durst :<li?.i.st\, dared 
■;(lc»r(l) ; pa. ]'plt*. dared. Eorms : see bt low. 1 
[One of the interesting group of Teutonic prelerite- 
]ircsent vobs, of which the extant jiresenl is an • 
original prcteiite tense : see C.\n, 1 )ow. etc. Olil. 
tinrran. pros, dearr, ilurron., pa. - OS. 

diirraUt -dar, -dttrrun, -dors/a, MLH. doren, dar, 
doren, dorslc, Oi' ris. dura, \diir or dor ', dot sic, : 

gi-turran, -far, -turrun, -torsta, pa. pjde. | 
gilorran, MIDI. tun\n, lar, turren, torste, siibj. ; 
t'M-sle, (loth. gadaurMin, -dars, danrsun, 
-ilamyan, daursla; belonging uiiginally to the 
third ablaut series ders-,dars-,durs', Aryan 
dhars-f dhrS ‘ : cf. Skr. dhrsh~, petf. dadhursha, lt> 
be bold, Hr. Onpa-^ Spaa- in Opaavs bold, Onpinitf 
to be bold, OSIav. drli ate to 1 m: bold, ilare. In 
ON,, the worti is wanting, its sense lacing sujiplied 
Jjy the weak verb fora. It is al.Mi lost in mod. tier. : 
.and Du. ; in MT)u. it apj»ear.s to Ji ive inn together 
with the verb dorven, * to need (sec i 

'Phau) ; hence in Dii., dunvn is to dare ; and ' 
Her. diirfen in Siunc (»f its uses ajjpronches the J 
sense ‘d;ue’. 'i’hese two verbs h.ave al.so fallen > 
togellier under a d form in some Frisian dialects; ! 
and in M E. there was some confusion between them, 
dar being somcllmx*s written bir tluir, while, on the 
oilier hand, tk- forms (some of them at least from ' 
Nor.se) ap(H?ar with the sen.se ufdar : see A. y bidow. ; 

The (.iriglnitl pd sin;;. pn.->. he dare, and I. durxf, to- | 
luaincd umlistmhcd lo the nii"t«'ni period, in wliicb tlifi 
tr.iusilive sfiiM'S i B. 1 1 .» wern di.N'.lopctl ; hui early in the 
jrttli r. the new forms dam, dattd, .apjn:.an:d in ihe sonlli, 
arc .always uf-.eil in the Iranridve sensc.s, and now also 
I . ill*: intraIlHil^^^.• M'lV-e \\ hen f')novv»'d \iy to. In the cni- 
gitial const iDi lion, lullowid hy the inlinuivc without to, 
dare, durst me still in connii.ui use (• sp. in the t» .i'..at>vu 
‘ he daro liut ‘ he durst nut '); .and in*iM wriier.s prvfvr ‘ he 
»l:ire gi>’, »>r ‘he il.aies lo go’, lo ‘he dares ru*. 'J'he ; 
noriherii di.alicts generally retain ‘he xiaro, he dniM’, and 1 
V. lifers of nrulhnn extraction favour their rcleiitinn in , 
literary English xvhen followed hy the .simple inlinilive ; 
without ie.\ ^ ! 

A. Inflexions. 

1 . Pres. Indie, a. i .'7 sing. T dear r, north. 
darr, 1 3 dwar, 3-4 der, 3 Orni. darr, ^-6 dar, ! 
5 - daro, (.SV. 7 dar, 8 (> dtuir;. ^ j 

* ^950 Lindhf. Goxp., yeron/.'s I’lol. rs pe ich d.arrliu«; 1 c | 
hwotgn. .to ecc.anne. ctooo /Ki i rk Gen. xliv. 34 Xe dear ; 
ic ham faran. c laoo Ok.\un xiyjyj N'e darr i jiv nuhlil j 
fnllliliicnn. i:x305 J.av. Uy) Ne di-r icli noht ketinen. j 
a Z33S .St. Marher. ift .Sjicokeu i iie dar ii.iwt. a 1340 
Iheixun ill Cott. Horn. 1R5 Mi Icofni.in dear b h swa dipicii. 

£ I3SO ICill. Palerne y jS V' dar iiun^t fur Jicli.une. Ihid. 
21^;, 1 der leye mi lif. ci^o Av'Ofo. Ar/h. xxxviii, I d.ar j 
lay. XKXJ More in Grafton Citron. II. 770, 1 d.ire well | 
nvowc It. 1605 SliAKS. I. vii. 44 Letting I dare u.it 

wait vpijn I would. x7xx Aouison .Speet. No. 5G p i, I dare ^ 
promise my self. 1733 Raxisav Cent. .Sheph. n. iv, I daiirna j 
stay. x8 . (sec examples in BJ. 

p. 2nd sing. I doarst, {north, *darst), 2 3 | 
doDrst, 2 4 derat, 3 Or/n. dniTBl, 3 6 darst, | 
darryst, daryst, 4-5 darist, 5 darNto, 5 darost, i 
( 7 darat, 7 - dar’st)- H. north. 4- 6 dar, 4- dare. | 
Jieinouff lojy (iif Su . .dears! . hiil.in. r XX7S Lamb. Horn. 1 
27 pu nc dcrs-l ciimcn hi foreri Jiiiii. czsoo Okmi.n 5^14 pair j 
tuNedarrsl nohlit Drihbiiii wrahjKTin. r xaos Lav. 30375 i 
pii Iicdirrst [c JZj$dars/]. .ahideii. t 1385 Chai cer L.G. H \ 1 
1450 llypsip. 4 Medea, Now daryst thow [v.r. darstou) take j 
tilts vuiRC. ('1400 Font. Fnse 3533 'J*hai thou rcsoiin dcrsl 
bigynne. c 1400 L%tnfranc's Cirtirg. 3 >a Wh.aime hou. .tie 
darisi not do it. 147^5 Mai.orv Arthur x. Iv, Arte thou 
a kuygte and darsic not lelle thy name? 16x6 K. C. Times' 


irhistU V. 3143 IThcu] diiiBi repaire. 1687 Milton L. 
It. 682 Thou.. That dar'st. . advance. 

fl. a 1300 Cursor M. (floit.) Hf)W dare fr».r. dar] hou 
siia hi hio]*er .smite ! c 1^70 ll r nky ICailace wx. 361 (jiihi, 
8‘:ot, d.ir iliuu nocht prcitf? 1578 Gnde 4 Cedlie Haiiates 
(iSrH) lid How drir thow for iiieicy cry? 

o. “• ^ doar(r, north, darr, 1 -3 

dear, 2-3 der, 3 Orm. darr, 3-6 dar, 5 - dare, 
-9 Sc. daur). 6 daroth, -yth, 6- daros. 

' Tecnoulf \y}-^ Gif he ;|;csecean dear, t Lamb. 
Horn. HI He Ins men cisiiin iie der. cszjs 11 Pain.s of 
I tell 231 ill O. E. Mixe. 153 Nc dar no scyiit hconi bidde 
fore. X340 Aycnb. 33 |>et in* d.ar iia^l guo iiie jic pe)'c. 1383 
Wveui' A’i»w/. X. 20 Ysiiio dar, and seith. c 1400 hJAUNDEV. 
(Koxh.) \ii. 5T Nero his st'e dare iiii man dwell. X483 
Caxton <r. dc la Tour F viij, A coucytou.s lierte dar weiT 
Suye. 1549 Comp/. Seotl. 14 5 il he dar !>«-* sa bold. 1599 
Shak.s. Much Ado tii. i. 74 Who dare tell her .so? X603 - 
Mens, for M, \. i. 315 The Duke <laic No more spelch this 
finger of mine, then he l>are racko his nwne. X630 Davenant 
C/‘nel PrtK 1, A pretty curr ! J>.tre it bite as well n» harke? 
t8x6 Si OTT Aniiq. xxvi, ‘ Shew me a word my Saiuuf# rs 
pliiiir sneak, or a turn lie daur ilo.' 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlviii, Nor dare .she trust a larger lay. 

ft. 1533 b Hevwooii Mery Play betw. Jehan, Tib,tte., 
■J'lie ki'kiUif . .for his lyfe darylh iiol loke hclher ward. X605 
•SiiAK.s. Miub. I. vii. spr-i, 1 dare do all that may become 
.a man. Who dares do more, is none. tfiOT Drymen Cirg. 
Georg. 111. 418 Tin; fearlul StUR dares foi his Hind engaRC. 
X798 Fkkhk & Hammond in -■/«//• «'/';>/ No. 38(1852) i.pj 

The man who dares to die. x8x3 J. Wilson hie of Palms 
It. 241 Poor wretch \ he d.ircs not x'pcn his eye, i8)(6 Kmkr- 
.si>N Eng. Trai/s, Lit. Wks. tBohii) 11. 113 No priest d.'ires 
hint .’it .a rrovidciuve wliich dues not respect English utility. 

^,1 "I'he present dare ha.s been cart;lcs.sly used Jor 
the ]'ast dared or durst. 

X760 Impostors Pciecied 1. 23’j He pretended th.al the 
muninis dare not appear aliroatl hy day. rSxx A. Biii.i. in 
Sontliey A/y»'( 184.1) 1 1. ('.51 I wish I dme [- durst] put tliem 
down tUniing our hooks. 1847 Mahrvm Chi/dr. A’. Forest 
vii, He told me lie ilarc not speak lo >011 on ilie siihjecl, 
1857 Kinosi.ky P- b ‘*‘4 siltnl ; for to 

nmse. hi:r tyrant was more than she dare do. Ibid. 298 But 
she went into no trance ; ;«he dure not. 

3 . I'rcs Indie, plural. «. i diirron(-o), 2-3 dur- 
ro ii, 3~4 diirf'n, dorro( 11,4-5 durii(-o , doro(n. 
-iin, 4 5 dilr, do IT. /B. 3 (> north, der, 4-5 dar, 
(5 6 dame), 5 - dare, (A'r. 7 dar, S-g daur). 

<”900 Picda's Hist. I. xxvii. l<»’sp. 5 1181/.) 72 J>a t heo 
iiKwilit suolccs ne dnrion ^cfrciiiiiuiri. 1 isoS Lav, iypg, 
pis lond cnilites ne diinvn wit) him mare nu ielitmi |<'X375ne 
il -uejns loml rnililcvO. a tz%%yuliana Hu duire y*? 
f layo Gen. .V A’.r. He ne diiim iV wde t nim.’ii in. 
e 1290 .V. Eng. /.eg. I. ;.’.pt/'i3 { par ne done we rioii^l. 1340 
. / x enb, (K p( i. .iim1Ii }> oja r ne doi te ri^t do. 13^83 Wyci.ik 
Gi /r, xliv. '.’6 We doriiii [1388 doren] not st: the Tat e of the 
lonl. rx386 C.'uAr(T;R lUn. ]'eom. Pret. \ T. ji>8 (Harl. 
M.S. I A.s h-'‘y pal ‘I'M' dore, ilnr, ilar (3 MSS.', flare] 
lionet schewfii ht r preBcnce. c 1400 in ll 'ydti/'s .Set. Il ’A's. 
111. 476 Now iliii’iu: worltlly pre.stis take so greli* lordscliipe 
ti|)(.in tiem. c 1400 .M.'ti'Niii'V 11830) xxvii. 271 'riierfore dur 
ni>t the inaicliauntcs pa.s.seri ilivru. 1401 I'ot. Poems (Rolls) 

1 f. 107 Privy ly as 30 don ri. 

ft. /ri3oo f .1/. 17475 Cott. :> pan dar we .sai. 1377 
I.ANia.. /’. t'l. B. I’rol. 152 We dar 11011310 wi l lokc. 1393 
ttid. C. IV. 214 J'ore men tier nat pb yne. t 1400 iMaundev. . 
11839! vi. 64 'I'hti tl.ir wel werre with lu in. i 1400 Test, 
Lore Ji, 11560' 'zSi/x l..out!s servuuiits . . in no place liarne 
appeal e. 15. . Sir Andre^o Parion in Surtees Misr. 1890) 
'I’o France nor Flamlers we der nut gof. 1563 WiN3r.T 
Tractates i. Wks. 18BH 1. 4 We dar not conifinnc. x^x 
MeifAsiF.R Positions .x.vxyiii. (1887) j 68 Ladies who dare 
write ihenisehit's. 1664 1 '’.\i.i\n An/, /fori. (1729' 186 We 
date 1'olt.lly pronounce it. x86x Dit;Ki-.NS Gt. /’.rpeet. xxiii, 
How tlare you tr ll nu- so'/ 

3 . Pres. Sub/, ft. sing. 1 dyrro, 1-5 durre, 3-4 
dure, 4 derre, 4-5 dor re; fl, 1-5 durron, 4-5 
durre. fi. 4- dare, 5 dair, iS-g .SV. daur). 

liecnvnlf 2763 (/. » 1380 Set: xif flu dyrn;. 1888 K. vi‘-t 1 red 
lioeth. xiv. g i liw.i-iiur Su iiiirrc i^ilpaii. t' 1330 fS.'Uioty 
18-; Nfi3ft] wurdi, 'flat tu dure lokeii up. m 1350 

17114 Non so kenc, 'I'hal durre ;d>ide miutT oiisenu, 

C 1380 .SVr Ferumb. 451 t!oin on 3if pov derre. e X430 Pitgr. 
Lyf Manhode tv. xix, o<.o h^t she tJiuic no nitjrc he so 
proud. Ibid. xxix. lyi If hou dorre eniic. h*^^t »'>• 
ft. a X340 H A.Mi-oLE Psalter .\iii. 1 pof a wiei lit; dart, thynke 
god is noght. 1380 [sec P,. i hj. 1536 .Sk 11 ion Mngnyt. 

Here is mygloiie; t.'ike it vp, and rliou tl.irf. 159a 
Davies fmmort. .Sout viii,^ ii, If wt; dan; to Judge our 
Makers Will. Mod. Do it if you tlan: ! 

4 . Past indie, a. sing. 1 docKta, north, darnto, 

2 -6 dorsto, 1-6 durste, 3 Orm. durrsto, 4-6 
doret, 4 durst, (5 darsto, dorsto, drust, 5-7 
dirst) ; ft. I dorstou, 2-5 dorste.u, durste^ii, 

1 4 drasto;, 4-6 dorst, 4- durst. /J. 6 dared, 
(8- 9 .S'f-. daur’d). 

<•893 K. yi'.i.EKED pros. IV. xi, Hw.'uflcr he wifl Roinatitint 
wiiiiiaii doiste. 918 O. F.. Chron, il''.arb; n .^. Hie nc 
florsltm pJvt l.iiifl nawer an. /xxi^4 Ibid. an. 1135 
Durstc nan m.Tn mi.sdon wifl o'fler on his tunc, e I.amb. 
Horn, cyj Da npostl.is ne diii‘.stt'n Vnidi.an. c I300 Okmin. 
aiwyS Foripi diirisie he .sihh‘mn Don hise h‘f>wwt*.ss t.ikenn 
Crist, r- 1300 Trm.Coll. Horn. 1 39 He ne dorste lor godes 
tic foricten. c X350 Gen. 4 Ex. 2593 Durstc 3b»: non lengtire 
him foi--lit;Ir.n. n 1300 Cursor Af, 29-^8 (Coll.i J>.'»r again 
durst he not spek. c 1300 Uavclok 1866 IJiP tUirsleii he 
I - they] tiewhcii him nti more. 1340 Ayenb. 73 pc r.-ipre . . 
f-aiine jam dorstest. .constmti. /( 1340 Hamtole t'sattrr 
-sxi. iS His kirtil pc whilke Dii durst noghl shere. 1380 fscc 
lb :^J- *393 Gowp.kC'f*//; II. 174 He his luotlicr dcrsie love, 
f X440 Partompe 1075 And the helhcti tlrust not abyde. 
rx440 York Myst, xxiv. 14 How durst poll side so .stillc 
away ! 15M Jovf Apol. Tiudnte 32 He stretdied ft>rth liL 

penne. .as Jarre as he dirst. 1583 Hou.yuand Campo di 
J'ior ’219 Weiitevt thou to see? I tliirst not. X84X R. BiiutiKK 
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E^ise, 39 Aft Mercury once spared Jupiter’s thunder-bolts 
which he dirst not steale. 175* Johvson Rambler No. 20 j 
p 1 1 They durst not s{>e,'ik. 1849 Mks. Caki.vlb Lett. II. 88, 
I durst not let myself talk to you at Scotsbrig. 

ft. C1590 CiHKKNK Fr. liiuon iv. 10 Lovely Eleonor, Who 
dorde for Edwards sake rut through the seas, ib 'ul. iv. t8 
She darde to brookc Nentunus haughty pride. 1641 iiuK* 
Koi'OHS 6 hns Joy 26 They dared not doc as others did. 
1650 Ki'I.i.kk Pisg^ak 1 . H5 'i’hey dared not to .stay him. 
1790 Covvi-KR /,«*/. ta Mrs. Hatlham 21 Nov., Such a.s I dared 
not h.tvc given. i8ai Southky in Q. Her*. XXV. 345 He 
dared not' take tlte crown himself. 1848 Dickens nomhey 
xxx, Florence h.ardly dared to rai.se her eyes. 18^ J. II. 
Nkwman Apoheia aS8, I dared not tell why. 1883 Frouhis 
Short Stud. IV. i. tv. 48 Any one who dared to lay hands 
on him, 

6. Fast Suhj. sing, as in Past Tmiic. pL i dor- 
Btdu, 2- as in fndic. 

a zooo RtKth.Metr. i. 54 Gif hi leodfruman la:stan dorsten. 
*'*374 Chauckk Troytns i. 906 Yn bnie 1 dorst [ 7 ‘.r. durst) 
h.-iue .sworn. * 1377 I-Awa.. P. PI. B. Trol. 178 pi^re ne was 
rntoun . . hat dorst haiie vhounden he belle ahoute cattis 
iiekke. 1556 A itrclia hab. (1608 i C viij, What man . . that 
dur&te haue toldc me. 

^ This Past Subj. or Conditional durst (« would 
dare) is often (like the analojrous rtwA/, umihi^ 
should^ ought) used indefinitely of present time. 

^ t x^/ao-SfiAlexawii'r 1673 Sire, his I j€|K*ly disirc, durst I 
it iieuyn. 1606 W. Cr.\.shaw Rom. Forgeries 161 Do Imt 
promise that you will iudge without partialitie, and I durst 
make you iudgcH in this case. z66a Glanvim. f.u.x Orient. 
(i68ai 83, 1 confc.ss, I’m so litnorou!: that 1 durst not follow 
their example. vj 6 x Stkuke Tr. Shandy 111 . xx, I have 
no desire, and besides if I had, I dur.st not. 1793 Mii.s. 
]nxm>< \i.i> Midn. Pour it. i, I hear his vessel is just arrived, 

I durst not leave my house. xWx Private .Secretary 1 . ija 
My mother doc.s not drink wine and my father durstn’t. 

0. Pres. Inf. a. 1 *durraii, 2-5 durrd(n, 3-4 
dur, 5 durn,. doron, dorn, doro. 0 . 5 daren, 
-un, darn, (derre), 5- dare, (8-9 .SV. daur). 

rr 1300 Cursor M, 32603 'Colt.) He a word ne sal dur 
Speke. 1340 Ha.mi'Olb /'»*. Const-. 4548 Na man sal J»;im <lur 
biry. e 14^ Pilgr» Lyf Manhode 1. Ixxxi, per shulde noon 
dore resccyuc it. cx^/^ Pyatnp. Parv. 114 Darn, or durn 
(l*VNSON d.aruu. daren, or dorii , o/u/ca ('1450 IjOnelicii 
Grail xlil. 538 'they .scholcn not doren lycn. i^x CAxro.s 
Reynard ihxh.) 7a To dore to me doo suche a .shame. 

ft. cs4ooMAi'Nnf;v, (Ko.rb.liv. 19 .So hardy pat hcs.a]] d.ire 
ga to hir. 1488 f eXngl. 8<j Dare, audere, faesumer,\ 
X'surpare. Ibid. 97 Dcrrc, vsurfare^ presunicre, audete. 
1715 Dr Fok Fnw, Instruct. 1. tit. 11841) I, 64 They sliall 
not dare to despise it, z8i6 Scott Old Mori, viii, ‘ They’ll 
no daur open a door to fis. ’ 184X-4 E.Mr;BSo.v A'ijr., Self- 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn! I. 35 You cannot hope too much, or 
dare too much. t87x M.ACuirFF Mem. i^atmos xi. T53 We 
cannot dare read the timt’.s and seasons of prophecy. 

7 . Pres. ppU. and vbl. sb. 6 - daring. 

1586 \. Day F.ne. Secretary 11. (i6a.'5) 2.) None now daring 
to take the same from you. 1889 Spectator 19 Oct., Power 
. . Ijcld on the tenure of daring to do, as well as daring to 
decide. 

8. Pa.pple, a. 5?dorren OXIG, gilorran\f 
dorre ; 6 dare. 0 . 6-7, dial. 8-9 durst. 7. 6 • 
dared. 

a. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. v. (1869) 78 How hast 
thou dune he so hardi? 0500 Melusine xlix. 324 How 
one knyghl alone had the hardync.s to haue dare come. 

ft. 1509 Barci-ay Shyp of Folys 11874'!. 207 I’licy sliolde 
not have durst the peoples vj*ce to hlnmc. 1605 Syi.vk.si i;r 
Du Harias ti. iii, /.aw, But lot hehed would fainciif she 
land durst) Her deere .sonne Muses secretly h.ive nourcc’t. 

Pepys /V/r/yu87V-79i HI. 315 A h.ackney-coacli, the 
first I have durst to go in many a day. 1691 tr. limilianne's 
Ohs. Jourtt. Naples 217 'I'hcy had not durst so much as to 
take one step. M(*d. Sc. If I had durst do it. 

y. xM in W. II. Turner Select, Rcc, Oxford 65 They 
have dared to break out so audacioicdy. 1803 Siiaks. 
Meat, for M. 11. ii. 91 Those in.anyh.'id not dar’il to doe that 
cuill. X883 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 4/8 A simple monk had 
dared to consign a Papal decree to the flames. 

9 . Forms with initial /, th [partly from Norse 
para, forti ( Sw. torde^ I>a. turde), partly confused 
with Thau to neeclj ; Pres. Indie. 2 sing. 3-4 
thoratou, pi. 3-4 we thore, 5 they ther(not) ; Pa. 
fndic. 3 purte, 3-4 therste, 4 therst, 5 thorst. 

c 1300 l/ofetoh 10 pe wictc.'itc man . . 'J'hat ^jrtc riden on 
arii Mede. <1300 St. Drandart 5S1 We nc ihorc oure 
iiiai^icr i-sco. Ibid. 585 Hoii therstou . . biforc him 
lu-mue his name? ^1300 1550 Hi nc therste 1130 

(he: Kinge.s wille nomare holde him so. [Also 89s. 1156,] 

( 1380 .Vi> Fernmb. 2668 Was her han no man hat in wrap)”* 
her>i sen ys fas. 1460 lybeaus Disc, The four gunne 
|.i lie. And ihorst imght nyghhe hym ncrc. 1465 Maw.. 

1 * ASTON in J\istou Li tt. No. 506 II. 195 They say that they 
thernot take it uppon hem. 

B. Signification. 

1. intr. (Inflected dare, durst (also dares, 
dared.) 

- 1 . To have boldnes.s or courage (Jo do something) ; 
to be so bold .is. a. foilow^ed by inf. without to 
(the original const.). 

a xooo (sec ex.Tmplcs in A. above]. 1x54 O. E, Chrott,, Ne 
durstc nan man don o|»er bute god. a in$ Juliana 42 
pe.nne daric wc it ne dnrren neuer rumen biuoren him. 
n 1300 Curikor M. 358«'5 Coti.) Baidlik hat dar i sai. X4. . 
(see ex.iiiiplc.H jn A. above). fs68i^lRArTON Citron. II. 395 
Whatsoever the kin*; did, no man durst speake a wordc. 
x 8 xi Bihi-R John xxi. 13 None of the disciples durst aske 
him, Who art thou? 1743 John.son Debates in Parlt.it^^^\ 
II. 44X No man dared afterwards . . ex^Mse himself to the 
fury of the people. 1759 H. Walkilk Corr. cd. 3' HI. 
cccxxxv. 303 Two hundred and .sixty-eight Sequins are more 
than I dare layout, Macaulay Hist. Kng. II. 74 
Nature hait caprices which art dares not imitate. tSte 


Hislop Sc. Prev. 5 Ae man may steal a horae where anither 
dauma look ower the hedge. 

b. The inf is often unexpressed. 
nsMM$ Ancr. R. 12?;, ^ ^elprd of hoie god, hwar .se hec» 
clurrcn & inuwen. c 1350 Will. Palerne 9040, [ 1 ] missaide 
hire a.s i durst. ^ ^1380 WvcLiF Senn. .Sel. Wk.s. 1 . 922 He 
liiai be m.'irtyr if he ilair. 1535-83 {see .A. 4J. ^ x65a Cm.- 
I'ErPER Fng, Physuian (1S09) 343, 1 have delivered it a.s 
plain as I durst. 17x5 De For Foy. round IFttrld 
344 [Theyl brought them as near the place as they durst. 
xBio Scoii’ Latly of L. 1. xxi, The will to do, the .soul to 
dare. 1853 M iss YoNciE Cameos 1 1 , xxii. 238 John of Gaunt 
had favoured the reformer us far as he durst. 

C. with lo and inf. 

In this construction the 3rd sing, is now dares .ind the 
pa. t. dared \ but durst to was formerly used. ’ None 
dared to speak is more cnipluitic than ‘ none durst 
speak 

c'x555 Harpsfiei.o Divorce Pen. VIP (1878) 269 The 
Counsel! . . tioithor durst to abridge or diminish any of them. 
16x1 Bible Transl. Pref. 9 It were to be wished, that they 
had dared to tell it. 16x9 Brrnt tr. Sarpi's Cotoic. Trent 
116761 35 A Spanish Notary dared to appear pubiickly in 
the Rot.i. x6ftS Burcbk Pers. Tithes 6 N^o intelligent man 
durst absolutely to deny any of these Conclusions. 1677 
Galk Crf. Gentiles II. iv. 5 No one dur.st to breathe other- 
wise than according to the Dictates of her Law. 1836 W. 
Irvi.nc; Astoria 1 . 289 No one would dare (o desert. 1870 
F.. Peacock Ralf Skirl. HI. 218 116 did not dare to meet 
his unde. 1848, 1883 [sec A. 4]. 

2 . ^ellipt.) To dare to go, to venture. 

cx^SoSir Ferumb. 3726 Ferrer nc draste j>ay no^t for fere. 

1660 liAUOKM Rretontigx^i There is nothing fk> audacious 
which w’it unsanctified will not. .dare at in Heaven or Hell. 

I 1697 IJRYDEN Firg. Past. vi. 6 Apollo . . batle me feed My 
: fatning F'locks, nor dare bcyoml the Reed. 

II. trans. {Inflected dares, dared.) 

3 . To d.ire to undertake or do ; to venture upon, 
h.ive coiirajje for, face. 

X63X May tr. Ranlay's Mirr. M hides ii. 133 To dure .ill 
things, but nothing loo much. 1704 Swu-t T. Tub xi, 
•Should some sourer mongrel dare loo^ near an approach. 
18x7 Heuer \st Olympic Ode 14^, I will dare the course. 
1867 Lady Hkhbebt Cradie L. in. no To teach them forti- 
tude that they might dare all things, and bear all thing.sfor 
their Ixird. 

4 . To dare or venture to meet or expose oneself 
to, to run the risk of meeting ; to meet defiantly, 
defy (a thing). 

x6oa SiiAKH. Pam. iv. v. 133, I dare Damnation, .onely 
He be rcuen^i’d. x6xx Hevwood C7oid. Age i. Wks. 1874 
HI. 7 A Crown ’s worth tugging fbr, and I wil ha’l Though 
in pursute 1 dare my ominous Fate. xfiiS Q^arlfs .Sol. 
Recant. 23 O why should'st thou provoke thy God, and dare , 
His curse umm thypracii.se? xyox Rowp, A mb. SUp-Moth. 

IV, i. 1738 If thou still persist to dare my Power. X7ft7-38 ; 
Gay Fables t. xx. 36,^ 1 .stand resolv’d, and d.irc the event, j 
1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. CA. uSs8) 11 . xiiL sCo He hesi- i 
lated not to dare the resentment of the pontiff. 1853 
C. Bronit: Villette. vi, 1 saw and felt London at last., i 
I dared the perils of the crossinga 
6 . To challenge or defy (a jx'rson). 

Lyly F.uphues I Arh.) 316 An F.ngUsh man . .[cannot] 
suffer, .to be dared by any. 1589 Pay any Work 37 What 
wisedome is this in you to dare j'our belters Y c x 6 ao 4 . Boyd 
/ion's Flmvers (iB$s) *38 A gyanl tall, W’ho darr’d him to 
his face. 1793 Rowe tPyss. 1. i. 270 Thp Slave Who fondly 
dares us with nis v.ain defiance. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
( I Six) VIII. 395 Woman confiding in and daring woman. 
18x3 Hocr. Queen's Wake ipij To range the .savage haiint.s, 
and dare In his dark home the sullen bear. 

b. With various const., e.g. lo dare (a person) 
to do something, to the fight, etc., t to dare out. 

1590 Greene Orl, Fur. (1861)92 With haughty menaces j 
To dare me out within my palitcc gates. 1603 Knom.ks 
I/ist. 7'urks (i 6 j 3 : 14S He would . . meet the Rebel! in the ■ 
heart of Lydia, and there dare him battcll.^ x6q6 .Siiaks. } 
Ant. <4 Cl. 111. xiii. 25, I dare him therefon! To lay his gay j 
Comparisons ,i-part. 16311 Randolph Jeal. Lozrrs v. viii, ‘ 
1 dare him lo th’ encounter. 167a Baxter Rags/iaxvs Scand. 

XX As children dare one another into the dirt. 1785 Burns 
PalloTvcen .\iv, I daur you try sic sportin. 1847 Marry at 
Childr, N. Forest xvit. You wi.sh to dare me lo it — well, I 
won’t he dared to anything. 1873 Bi ack /V. Thule xxvii. 
451 He knew she w.as daring him to contradict her. 

III. Dare lay. [From sense 1.] ^properly. 
To be as bold as to say (Ijecause one is prc]>ared 
lo affirm it) ; to veniure to assert or affirm. 

a X300 Cursor M. 450910011.) Hot i dar sai, and god it wat, . 
‘QuaJeli Iniics for-geite.s lal'. CX350 Will. Palepye 1452, [ 
I dar seie Sc soblicbe do proue, s«:hc schal weld at willo more 
gold ]>an 3e siliicr. c 1460 Play Sacram. 316 Ncythcr inor 
or Icssc Of dokettis good I dar well saye. X540-54 Croke 
13 Pf. (Percy S(j»c,)y My sutc is heard .. I dare well saye. 
1570-6 LAMnAKPK t'eramb. AVrif (i86z) 311 NoTowne nor 
Citie is there (I d.Tre say) in this whole Shire comparable . . 
with this one Fleetc. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil, treat. 759 
Who devised your Office of Ministcry? I dare say, not 
Christ. 1699 Bf.ni ley Phal. 120 This I dare say i.s the best 
and neatest Explication . . and . . I believe it the truest. 

b. transf. 'I’o venture to say because one thinks 
it likely' ; to assume as probable., presume. Al- 
most exclusively in the parenthetic * 1 dare say^; 
rarely in oblique narration, 'he dared say*. (In 
this use now sometimes written as one word, with 
stress pn the first syllable.) 

Some dialcct.s m.Tkc the past daresaid, darsayed, dessaped. 
*749 Fielding 'Tom Jones vii. xH, You give your friend 
a very good character . .and a very dc.s«rved one, I dare say. 
1768 Sternk Sent. Journ. I. 54 {The Letter), La Fleur . . 
told me he h.Td a letter in his pocket . . which, he durst say, 
w ' suit the occasion, x^ Anna Powteu Pungar. Bro. v, 

* Other women have admired you as much . . I dare Ray ’ • •* () 1 
if it’s only a ” dare say " ’ cricil Demetrius, shrugging up his 


shoulders. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 221 , 1 dare.say you 
h.'ive thought me very neglectful. 1885 Sir C. S. C. Bowf.n 
Ltnv Rep. 14 Q. B. I). 872, I d.Tresay the rule was dnafted 
without reference to the practice at common law. 

Dare v^c*u), Ohs. or dial. Also 3 deore, 
dore. [Known from e 1 200 ; but not found in 
OE., though ihc early ME. darien suggests an OK. 
^darian, Perh. identical with the stem of M Du. 
and L(L bedaren to appease, abate, compose, calm, 
Flemish verdaren, rterdarien to astonish, amaze ; 
hut the word has not been found in the earlier 
stages of the Teutonic langs., and tfie primary 
signification and sense-development are uncertain.] 
I. intr. 

1 1 . To gaze fixedly or stupidly ; to stare as one 
terrified, amazed, or fascinated. Obs. 

a xMMfi Leg. Kath. 2048 J 7 e keiser. .de.Trcde al adc.'idct, 
(Iruicninde % dreori. a xa^ Owl ^ Night. 384 Ich mai 
i-sun so wc) so on hare, Thc^ ich ui daic sitle an dare. 
c 13M Wilt. Palerne 4055 pc king was kast in gret |>ou3t ; 
hediired as doted man lor pc hestes dedK.s. x^^ Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 318 'fhe snayl goth lowe duiin, iWythe in his 
shelle, yit may he sc no sight. 15x6 Skelton Magnyf, 
I have an hoby cun make larkys to dare. 1530 
Paugr. 506/2, I dare, I prye or lokc about me, je adutse 
alefitour. What darcst tliuu on this facyun ? me thynketli 
thou woldcst catche larkes. 1549 Thomas Hist. Italic 96 
'I’lie emiicrour. .constreigned Henry Dandolo- .to Ktatidc so 
longc daryng in an hotte ba.sen. that he lo.st hi.s sight. 

1 2 . fig. To be in dismay, tremble with fear, lose 
heart, dread. Obs. 

c 1300 Cursor i\l. 21870 ( Edin. ) For pe se s.t 1 c rise and rutc, 
maiu man sal dere and dute. c 1340 Gaxv. «y Gr. A'nt. 2258 
For di ede he woide not dare, r 1440 Vork .Myst. xxviii. r. 
My nes.she dyderis and dari.s for doulc of niy rlcrlc. 15x3 
Bkaushaw St. Werbitrge i. 2654 Diedefully daryngc comcti 
now they be, Thcyr wyngus tr.iylyiigc entred into the hall. 

1 3 . 'Fo lie motionless (generally with tlui sense 
of fear), to lie appalled ; to crouch. Also fig., 
esp. in droop and dare. Obs. 

C iRRo Bestiary 4< j 6 Ne stcrcS 30 fSe fox] no^f of Ac stciJe 
. .00 diTrcS so 3e dixl were. aiu5 Juliana 42 ponne daric 
we & DC durreii neuer cumcn biuoren him. c 1386 Chauckk 
Shipman's T. 103 'I’hise wf.ddcd men pat lye and dare As 
I in a fourinc sit a wery hare. 014x0 Anturs of Arth. iv, 
'I’he dere in the dcllun ’I’hay droiipun and daren. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 2575 Knyghtis of kynges Mode, That longe 
wyllc not droupe and dare. % a xytd Chester /V. (Sh.TkK. 
Sue.) IT. 146 (Date of MS. 1592', Budded thinges togronndc 
shall fallc. . And men in graves dare. 
t 4 . 'Po be hid, lie hid, lurk. Obs. 
a xaa5 l^eg. Kath. 1135 drihtin, bo darede in are men- 
ncssc, wrahle beos wundre.s. 138a Wyllif Mark vii. 24 And 
JliesiLS . . migote not dare or be priuy 1 1388 be hid]. 14. . 
Epipk. in Tundnlc's I'is, 107 The worm . . Darelh full oft 
ancl kepeth hym covertly. CX430 Lvdg, Bochas iv. xvii, 
(1554) 117 b, Under flourcs lyke .t scrtient dare Til he may 
styng. cz44e Hvlto.n .^ca/a Perf. (W. de VV. i4(j>4) i. l.\iii, 

'i nerc is moche pryde hyddc in the grounde of ihyiu: herte, 
as the foxe dareth in his denne. c 1440 Promp. Par:?. T13 
Daryn, or drowpj’n or prively to be hydde, latito, taUo. 

t b. with indirect obj. (dative) : 'Jo be hid from, 
escape, be unknown to. 

138a WvcLiP 2 Pet. iii. 5 It daarith hem 1x388 it is hid fro 
hem) willingc this thing. Ibid. iii. 8 Go thing daare xou not 
or be not unknowun. — Acts xxvi. 26, 1 demc no tiling of 
thu.se for to d.ore him. 

II. trans. 

t6. To daze, paralyse, or render hclplc.ss, with 
the sight of something ; to dazzle and fascinate. 
To dare larks, to fascinate and daze lliem, in onler 
to catch them. (Cf. sense j, quols. 1526-30, and 
Dauinc; vbl. .xbf^) Obs. 

*547 Ht'orKR Anssu. Bp. Winchester's lik. Wks. (Parkur 
Soc.) 203 Virtiiou.s councillors, whose cyfc.s cannot be dared 
with these manifest and ojicn abominations, a 1556 Cran- 
MKK Wks. I. 107 Like unto men that dare lark.s, which hold 
up an hoby, that the larks' eyes being ever upon the hoby, 
should not see the net tli.Tt is laid on their he.Tds. x6oa 
Warner Atb. P'ng. x. xxxix. (1612) 256 The Spirit that for 
God himsclfe was made. Was dared by the Fle.sli. 16x3 
Siiaks. Pen. VIII, hi. ii. 28a Ix:t his Grace go forward, And 
dare vs with liis C.Tp, like Larkes. x6ax Fi.K'iciiFii Pile rim 

I. i, Some costrell That hovers over her and dares her daily, 
xdyx Temple Lss. Const, Empire Wk.s. 1731 1 . 90 They 
think France will be dared, and never lake Wing, while 
they see such u Naval Power as ours and the Dutch hover- 
ing alxiut all their Coasts. x86o Sala in Comh. Mag, 

I I . 939 A ‘ dare ’ for Kirks or circular board with pieces of 
looking-glass inserted, used in .sunshiny d.iys, for the pur- 
po.se of daring or dazing lark.s from their high .soaring fli^i^ht 
to within a dislancc convenient for shooting or netting 
them. 

f 6, To daunt, terrify, paralyse with fear. Now 
dial. 

x6ix Bkaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. iv. i, For 1 have done 
those follie.s. those mad mischiefs, Would dare a woman. 
i6a7 Drayton Agincouri 97 Clifford whom no danaer yet 
could dare. 1778 dess. Ex moor Scolding (cd. 9), Dere, to 
hurry, frighten, or astonish a Child, s.v. 7 hir, Dere, 
a Word commonly used by Nursc.s in IJcvoiLshirc, sighifying 
to frighten or hurry a Child out of his senses. 1864 Capekn 
Devon Proidnc., To dare, to frighten. He dare'd fue, he 
stiiprixed me. / sons flare' d, 1 was surprized. 

Hence Dwrtd ppl, a. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3044 Sclcuth kni^tis. Sum darld 
\Dubl. A/.V. d.'LsycI], sum dede, sum depe wondid. 1563 
Pomilies ii. IdolaUy ill. (1850) 353 They become as wise us 
the blocks themselve.s which thiw stare on, and so fall down 
a.s dared larks in that gaze, 1678 Drvubn CEdipns i. i, Then 
cowered like a dared lark. 
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Dare, obs. var. Dkhb, to injure, hurt* 

Dave Also t 5 darre. [f. Dare rJ] 

1 . An act of daring or defying ; a defiance, chal- 
lenge. Now co//o^. 

*504 /V. CmfcHtioH v, Car<f. Eueri when thou 

darest. //«. Dare. I tell thee Priest, Plaiitagenets could 
neucr brooke the dare. z6oo Hkywooii a JSaw. IV Wks. 
1874 I* 9^ Nis defiance aitd his dare to warre. ztfo6 Siiaks. 
Ant. ^ Cl, i, ii. lyi Sextus Pom^wiiis Hath giuen the dare 
to Ca:sar. s<S88 Hunyam Hying .SVriv>/^ Wks. 1767 1 . 48 
Sill is the dare of (iud's justice. 1891 K. 11 . Davis I'nn 
‘ I didn't suppose you’d taka a dare like that, Van 
Bibber fiaid one of the men. 

+ 2. Daring, boldness. Oh, 

13M Makknam GrinviU Ixjtvii, And yet, then these 
luy darre shall bo no lesse. 1596SHAK!;. x Jim. IV^ iv. i. 78 
It lends. .A larger Dare to your gre.at Enterprize. 

Dare (deal), r/'.- [f. DAUEz>.ii] A contrivance 
for 'daring' or fascinating larks. 

i860 Sai.a Hogarth in Cornk. AJag. 11 , 239 uotr. The 
*dare’^ I h.ive seen res^vn hies a cocked hat, or chapeau 
liras, in form, and is studded with bits of looking.gl.'iss, 
not convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the the.'itrical 
ornament cast in I'inc, and called a ' logic Thu scttiiij^ is 
painted bright red, and the facets turn on pivots, and being 
set in motion by a string attached to the foot, the larks are 
sufliciemly * dared ’ and come rjuite over the fascinating toy. 
1888 Aihenneum 28 )an. li-w/i Jlie dare for larks, or mirror 
surroundod by smaller ones, over the iiifintel-piecc, which 
exert.Ised many comnieiiLatots [Ifogarlli’s /Vi/msi’i/ /’nc/j. 

tDare, obs. Also 5 dap. [A singular 
formed on f/rt;'.r, OF. dars, darz, pi. of dart, dard 
dart, dace, '1 he OF. pi. dars and no in. sing, dars 
became in Kng. daysa^ darce^ Dace.] -Dace. 

1 1314 in IVartlruhr A t c. 8 If, 21/12 Dars roches ut 
jiik 2.V. R«/.J rx475 J^ict. I'ocah. in 763/36 

Ilk nipita, a il.nr. iSaa Dhayi’ON /WvWAxxvi, The pretty 
slender clare,^ of many call’d the dace. 1708 MoriKux I 
Kahhtis i. iii. As large as a Dare-Kish of I.f)ue. 1740 I 
R. BkooKi-.s A rt of A ngling 1. xxiii. 6a The D.ace or Dare . . 
is not unlike a Chub. 

tDare, darre, shA Oh. [Cf. V. dare, * a 
huge big bellie; also, Dole ' (Cotgr.).] ?A por- 
tion (or some definite portion). 

1538 Papers of Paris of Cunilrld. in Whitaker Hht. 
Craven (i8iv) 308 Item, for hi.rhcs five dares, .for yeast, 
fivo d.'vrcs, x6oi F. 'I'ATa llouseh, Ord. Ediu. II, § 2(1876) 

0 His liverc. .sliallio a darre of bredde. Ibid. S 9 Jfe may 
lake two darres of bred. 

Dare ( - t/ar), darh, var. of Tiiak v., need. 
Da*ve-all. [f. Da he *».« + All : cf. dare-devil.} 
One who or that whieh dares all ; a covering that 
braves all weather, a ' dr<’.ad-nouglit *. 

1840 T. lIwK I'iiJtcrbi’ri I, xi. 120 Enveloped in mackin* 
toshes, great-coats, d.'ire-alls, boas and oilskins. 

Dared, //A a , ; see I.)Aitii v.- 
Dar6«devil (dc'^ide vil), sh. and a. [f. Dare 
v.^-i DKvrti : cf. cutthroat ^ scareerenv.} 

A. sb. One ready to dare the devil ; one who is 
recklessly daring. 

1794 Woi cott(P. Pindar) Odes to Mr. Paine ii, I deemed 
my.si.Jf a dare-devil in rhime. 1841 Lvtton Nt Morn, 
(1851) if,z Adam»t rolls, desp*;rate, H!ckles.s d.-irc-devil. 1874 
tiuKK.M Short Ilhf. X. § i Rolxrrt Clive . . an idle dare-devil 
of a boy whom his friends h.nd been glad (o got rid of. 

B. adj. Of or jxjrtaining to a dare-devil ; reck- 
lessly dnriiig. 

183* W. Ikying Alhambra II. 193 A certain dare-devil cast 
of countenance, i860 Mori.i-y Neiherl, J. 159 Plenty of dare- 
devil skippers ready to bring cargoes. 

licnee Da'rd-d«:vlUslL n., Da’re-de villKni, 
Ba're-de vilry, -deviltry (U.S.). 

z886 Blaeho. Mag. CXL. 737 His faults wcredare-devilisrn 
and recklessness. 1859 tie'.'. VIII. 24/2 The tlat*:- 

devilry which prompts a respectable girl to make her way 
into the h.niiits of vice. 1^ M ks. C. I’ra fd AHss Jacobsen's 
Chance 1 . vi. iii The spice of darc-ilcvilry in him was in 
piquant coiitra.<it to, etc. 1881 Y. Nation XXXI I. 369 
No city has for courage and dare-deviltry sttr])a.«i.sed Milan. 

Dare-fish : see Dare sbA 
tDaTefU, a- Obs. rare. [f. Dark or 
+ -ei'L.] full of daring or defiance. I 

1605 Shaks. Much. V. V. 6 We might haue met them darc- 
full, beard to lieard. 1614 .Syi.\'USTek Pari, Vertucs Royall 
994 Not by the Prowesse. .Of his owne darefuil hand. 
Darer (de»T 04 '. [f. Dare V, • f -F.R.] One who 
dares or ventures ; one who challenges or defies. 

16x4 Kat.kigu Hist. World II. v. iii. § 16. 454 The best, ] 
and mo.st fortunate of these Great IXarcrs. iota Fi.t i ciif-h ; 
Rule a Wife ni. v, Another darer roiiie f 1748 knaiARDSON 
Clarissa (iSti) V. 348 Women to women, thou knowesl,are 
^.Yt tlarersaiul incentives. 1884 A. F'oKitesin Eng. lllnsi. 
Mrtg. Dec. ISO Of suc;li men as Cavagnari is our empire cf 
India— a thinker, a doer, a darer. 

Da*resoine, a, dial, [Sec -some.] Venture- 
some, foolhardy. 

1864 I». N. Comyn Aiherstone Priory I. xoi, I don’t like 
to see her so careless and darcsome-like. 

Darf^ var. of Deue a, Obs.^ keen, and Tharf v, 
Obs,f to need. 

Darff(drug\ Sc, taMlmyrlh.dial. Also5dawerk, 
dawa», 8 daurk, 9 daork, dark, darrak,darrooh, 
dargue, daurg. [A syncopated form of daywerk, 
or daywark^ Daywork, through the series of forms 
dawarkf *ddark^ dark, darg^ the latter being now' 
the common form in Scotland.] A day’s work, the 
task of a day ; also, a defined quantity or amount 
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of work, or of. the product of work, done In a at- 
tain time or at a certain rate of payment ; a task. 

<rx4a5 WvvToev Chron. ix. xiv. 44 (.'Ani.) That diilcfnl 
dawcrkjthat tyine wes done. 148^ Act, Audit . 147 (Jam.) 
Ffor the s|ioliai ioiiiie of vi d.^warkts of hay. x$u Stkwakt 
C^n. Scot 11. 596 Korth.'it s.nmcdurg and deiik 1605 in 
Pitcairn (.>////. Trials .Sea/. II. 451 Ftiurscoir d.irgis of nay. 
1787 I'.vvKfi A uld EarmePs Saint, xvi, Monic.*isair daurk 
we twa hae wrought. 17^ Statist. Ace. Scot. XII. 31x1 
I A darg of marl, i. e. as much ascould be c^asl up by the spade 
111 one d.'iy. 1818 Scoit llrt. Midi, xxvi, 1 h.ive n lang nay’s 
darg afore me. 1832-4 Dk QriMirv Ciesnrs Wks. 1862 IX, 
51 You did what in Westmoreland they call a good darrocJi, 
1851 Ghkknwki.!. Coal-tr. Terms Northumb. Durh. ar 
Harg, a fixed tpi.intity of coal to be worked for a Certain 
price, .the general term in use almut Berwick. 1878 Cum- 
brld. Chss.fiarrakiflttaxPl, dark (S. W.), darg (North C.), 
day’s work. 1875 Rcskin Tors ( lari gera Vl. 8 Lett. 61 
And gats out him.sutf to his day’s darg. 

Hence Da'rg-dAys, days of work done in lieu of. 
rent or due to the fomlal lord. Ba'rger, da'rker, 
Da*rggman, day-labourer. Da’rgiug, working 
as a (lay-la])ourcr. 

*803 Ja.mikson Water ICelpie iv. in Scolt Minstr. Sc. 
BorJ.,y\oi daiyer h-fi his thrift. 1807 I. Si ago Poems 64 
The laird and dar’kcr cheek by cliowlc, Wad sil and ci.ii:k 
of auld lan^ scyiie. 1788 R. Gamowav Poems fry (Jam.) 
Glad to fa' to wark that’s killing, 'I'o roinmou dargiiing. 
188s in 1 >. H. Edwards Med, Se. Poets Scr. viii. 44 A bar- 
g.iin . for drainin’ or for dargiii*. 1845 Whis/le-biukie Ser. ui. 
(1890) 1. 418 Warnin dargsmen to jiiit on their clues. 

Dari, Durua, Indian millet or (iuinca corn. 

i 1892 Haily Netas 28 June s'/H Buckwheat, d.iri, and millet 
firm. Ibid. 27 Ocl. 7/4 I.inseeii, hiirkwhcal, dari, and millet. 

Darial, dariel(le, var. of DAUioui Obs., nasty. 
Doric (da-rik ). Also 6-7 darioko, dari (cjquo. 

7 9 dariok. [ad. Cr. AUfm/c-h (properly an arlj. 
agrcciijg with ararffp staler).] A golil coin of 
ancient Persia, said to have been n.imed from the 
first Darius. Also a Persian .silver coin of the 
.same design, sjxcific.ally called siglos. 

1566 Paintkr Pni. Pleas. I. 40 The Kin.g. .-ent to the m.in 
. .a cuppe of golilc and a thousand darii cs. 1586 r. I|. I.a 
I*rimand. h'r. Acad, 336 Two cups . . full, the one of Dariqu-’s 
of ti<jld, the other of .silver IXiriques. 1665 Si« J'. Hkiou kt 
Trav. (1677) 243 I'imaguKLs .. had received a l>ribe of ten 
thou.s.iiul Dariques or .S.iKittaric.-. 1767 Swisio.N in P/nl, 
Tmns. I.VII, 273 note, 'fhu bow and amav. . visilde . . <>n 
a very curitnis Datic. 1879 H. Piulliis Notes Coins .<5 I he 
Persian Da ric, of which an example in silver is shi>wn. 

Dario, obs. form of Dai it v. 

Da-^. fq^ic. A mnemonic word designating 
the third mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the major premiss is .a universal alfinnative 
(a), and the minor premiss and the conclusion par- 
ticular afifirinalives (/) ; thus, All A are B ; Some 
C are A : therefore, .Some C are Ik 
1551 T. Wilson l.ogtke (1580) 27 Vnto the firstc figure 
belong fower Mvwles . . Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio . . 
whereby every jVrt[)Osiiion is kiiowne, cither to be iinivers.ill 
or particular, afiirmativu or ncgajiv»L 1717 I’bior Alma 
. m, .18.3, 1 could . . With learned skill, now ])ush, now p.iriy, 
From Darii to B»Tc.irdo vary. 1869 Fowlkk Dcd, l.ogie. 
(erl. 3) 99 'J ims Disamts, when reduced, will become Darii. 

Par ing (dc'Tiij), vbl. slO ff. Pare v.^ + 
-Th(i h] The action of the verb Dark > ; adven- 
turous courage, boldness, hardihood. 

i6xx SwiCD Hist. Cf. Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 596 Incredible 
darings, .were not wanting. 1651 IJoiw«i-s J.eviath. t. xv. Kc» 
As if not the Cause, Imt die Digrcc of daring, made Forti- 
tude. 1874 (/KKLN Short Hist,y\\, § 6. 406 'J'lie whole peojili' 
hud soon caught the sclf-tonfidcncc an<l daring of their 

v^iiueii. 

+ Dft'ring^r "ttbi. sl't- obs. [f. Dare ^^‘-] ^'hc 
action of the verb Daujc-; the catching of 
larks by dazing or fascinating them (see Daufya'-^.^). 

(.1440 Promp, Par7>. j tj D.iryng<*,or drowpynge, I h. Hack, 
latiiatio. i6ot Carkw Corinvall (iRii) 96 Little round 
nets fastenctl to a staff, not much unlike that which ii U'umI 
for daring of larks. 1704 Diet. Rust.^ Clap-net and Lof»k. 
ing-gla.ss ; this is otherwise called During or Daring. 1766 
PiiNNANT I. 1^0 What w.is callrd daring of larks. 

b. alhib, and as daring glass ^ -net. 

1590 Gpffnk Neuer too /n/c (i6o.->i 8 'I’hcy set out their 
faces as Foulers doe their d.iiing glnsse.s, that the I.arkes 
th.it soare highe.sr, may .sioope .soonc.sc 1616 Svhfi.. ik. 

AKKii . f 'ouuiry F'armc 7 1 2 You . . sluil I with your horse and 
j{.iwke ride about In r. .till you come so ntcrc her that you 
may lay your daring-nct over her. 1659 (J.m'mkn Tears 0/ 
Church 197 New notions. .arc many times.. the daring- 
glasses or <fcf «i)'e.s to bring men into the »uarc:i of their . . 
damnaldo dot nines. 

Da'xing, ///- [f. Dare + -ixo -k] 

1 . Of persons or their allribulcs: Bold, adven- 
turous ; hardy, audaciuiis. 

1582 SrAUViivtiHT .,'Enris, etc. lArb.) 143 A Joftye 'I hru&oni- 
cal Imf .snuffe. .in nhisnomye daring. 15 ^ Shaks. i IJen.lV, 

V. i. 9), I do not thiukc a hr.mcr iienileman. .More daring, 
or more bold, is now ultue. 1667 Milton /*. L. vi. 129 H.ilf 
way he met His daring foe. 1758 .S. Hayw’aku Serm, xvii. 
S39 The during insolence . . of proplianc Sinners. 1^5 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 325 Montague, the most daring 
and inventive of fiiiaiicicr.s. , 

2 . Iratuf. andyf^* 

1617 Mioolkton It Rowr.KV Fair Quarrel 1. i. 314 'I’o 
walk iinmufil’d . . F.ven in the chiring'si .streets through all 
the city, rr 1661 Fulllk Worthies Hb aos VVitnes.s 
Wimbictoii in this county, a daring structure. 1697 Addison 
Ess. on Georgies, The lu-st Georgic has indeed a.s many nieta- i 
phors, but hot so daring a.s tfiis. 1876 Fkekman Norm. I 
Conq. V. 39 This during leg.-!! fiction. I 
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ta In quasi-dftA^^. ccaub, with another adj., m 
daring-hardy. Oh. * 

1593 'SiiAKs. Rich, I f I. iii. 43 On paine of death, no person 
be .so bold Ur daring bardie as to touch the Llstcs. 

Da’ring, ///. Obs, Also 4 d-jK^and. [f. 
Dark Staring, trembling, or crouching witli 
fear, Wc. : see the vb. 

1333 Minot Jlalidon Hill 39 Now er J»ai darcan<l 

nil for diedc, pat war biforc so stout and gay. ^ 16x1 Cotgu., 
Jilotir. to. .lye clo.se to the ground, like a during I.arkc, or 
affrighted fowle. 

Daringly (dc‘’riijU), adv. [f. Dauimo ///. a.^ 
4 -LY ’-*.] In a daring manner. 
ifiojS Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe i. i. (R.), Prouder hopes 
which daringly o'erstrike Their place and aiMM >771 
Junius Lett', xlti. 220 'J'hc civil rights of tlic^pjpple are 
daringly invaded. 1848 M.^caulay Hist. Men 

; iLsked . . wh.v impostor had .so daringly and &«^8Uccc.s.sfitlly 
j personated his highness. 

j Daringness Cdc'>*ri9nrs). [f. ns prec. i -EKSH.] 

: T-iaring quality or chartuU r. 

I ■ 1622 Mahuk Ir. Aleman's Guc.iuan etAlf, tt. jro Full of 
J )aringiics.sc and of I-ying. 1647 Clakknixin I list. Reb. 

1 vii. (1703) JI. 276 {Falklamf, 'I’he daringiiess of his Spirit. 

I 1793 CoLhMiuGK PM 49 The. frcqueiiLy and dariiig- 

I ness of their perjuries. 1880 M. Bktmam-Edward.s Fore- 
stalled I. I. ix. 140 'I'he dariiigiiess of. .youth. 

II Dariole. Obs. Also 5 daryoUe, •iolle, -ial. 
•yal, -cal, -IcDle, -yol. [a. F. dariole (14th c.) 
a small pasty ‘ filled wiih flesh, hearinjs, anti spices, 
mingled and minced together’ (Colgr.', now a 
cre.am-tart.] ( !r.ST.\ui) i a. 

‘/a 1400 Morte Arth. 199 With daiirlh-s endordide, and 
d.'iynlt c/ yiicwe. c 1420 Liot^r Coeorum < j 86'.>) iK For dai i.'di. 

'J ake oii iue of (tlmondr mylke IcIc.J. e 1430 Pnvo Cookery- 
bks. 47 Daryolc.';. 'l ake wyne iv frcAschc bro)ic, (’lowes 
Mace.s,& Marmv. .iSt put |x‘r-lucrcmc..il:3olky.<;of Eyruiiii. 
IHd. 53 Dniioles. cx^o Ane. Cookery in J/onseh. t.>rd. 
(17901443 D.iryalys. 1664 Ei iikmuhgkOw/. Ri-venge 111. iv, 
l..clid buy a daiiole, lit tel cu.Kt:mle. [1823 St OTT Quentin 
7 >. ivj Unleiiug coufurtions, darkles, and any other light 
dainties he Could think of.| 

Dark (da.ik), 0. Forms: t 2 deorc, 3 dearo, 
dero, dorc, dorck, daro, darck, deork, dure, 

3 -6 derk, 4 deorke, durke, 4-fi dorke, dirk(o, 
dyrk, 5 derok, dyrke, dork. 4- 7 darko, 6 darok, 
dearoke, 6- dark. [OIO. dcorc (repr. earlier ^derk, 
with fracture of o before r i com.) ; lluTe is no 
coricsponding adj. in the other Teutonic langs., but. 
the OllG. wk. vl). larchaujaff tarhnen, ien hiuen 
to conceal, liido, of which the Wllcr. form would 
1)0 darknjnn^ apjicar.s to contain the snmc Bleiii 
derk, dark. In MK. there is a notable variant 
therkie, therkc, thyrke^ with the rare sulwlitution 
of initial /, M, for r/, for which see Thkbk.J 
I. literal. 

1 . Chaiactcri/.cd by (ab.solutc or relative) absence 
of light ; devoid of or deficii.nt in light ; unillumi- 
nated ; said esf. of night. 

BetTMulf 3.^84 Nihl-hclm ^iCRwcarc dcorc ofer dryht- 
gumum. r' 1000 Ags. Ps. IxxiiiliJ. x6 J>ii da X seticst and 
dcorcc nthl. a I22i( Jutlaua 31* Drcihcii hire into dair 
le.n dorej huH. cx *78 Lay. 7S63 Hit were dorcke nija. 
e 1340 Cni sor M. 1U7H3 ( rrin.) Re day wex dcrlcr jMjn 
ny^r, 1470 85 Maixihv Arthur xvi. xvii, Hit was sixmc 
durke .soo that he inyglu knowc no man. 1)48 Hall Chon. 

II 3 A vcryrlirkc night. 1368 Grai'I’on (.'/ir/w. n. 275 Tbc 
gate was closed, because it was at that time darke. 1697 
Dryoln Virg. Georg.w. 35.J I.i/ards xhuimiii^ T-ight, a dark 
Ketrcal Havefouml. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 1^8 P 10 
The room was kciu tlark. 1861 Fi.<l N ii;ii vingalk Nursing 
V4 People lose ihcir health in .1 d.irk house. 1875 J. 0 . 
VVircoc Ks Sea Fisherman igo 'JJu y will bite when it i.s *-0 
pitchy dark that you ( nimolsee to b.iit your hook. 

+ b. A dark home or room was formerly con- 
sidered a jiropur pittce of confinement for a mad- 
man ; hence to keep (a person) dark^ to keep him 
confined in a dark room. Obs. 

1590 SiiAKs. Com. Err. iv. iv. 97 Both Man and Master is 
po-.sost . . 'I'hey must be bemnd and laide in .some dirke 
n'onu!. 1600 — A, i'. A. iii. ii. 4V1 T.oijc i.s ineerely a iiiad- 
I ncssc, and. deseriH-.s as wrl a daikc house, and a whip, as 
inndinc-n do. x6oi — All's H ell iv. i. nyS 'I’ill then He 
keeue him darke and s.ifi.-Iy lockt. 1630 Massingkr Rene- 
gado IV. i, He. .ch.ugeil me 'J'n keep him [a madman] dark, 
.ind to admit no visit. ints. 1687 J lU i kttiFH in .Magd. Call. 
(Oxf. Ilia. .S»k;. 161 This ni.in ouglil to h« kept in a dark 
room. Why lio you suffer him wiihuiil a ^'uar({i;ltI ? 

C. Of luminous bodies : J.)im ; invi.siblc. Dark 
moon dark of the moon ; t dark star (see 1594 -. 

a 1x23 0 . IS.. Chron. an. no6 Se .sti-'orra oitywdc innon ka:t 
suDwest he wms liiel g(:)>uht and d»;orc, 1551 Rucokdk 
Cast. Kmroil. (15361 272 'J'hey . . tlial be called Cloudy 
sr.inc-s : and a lesser sorte yet named D.irke .siurres. 1394 
lij.utiPi'.viL E.rerc. in. 1. xxiii. (cd. 7)328 Besides thcKe, there 
be foiirtcenc others f stars], whereof five be Ciilled cloudy, and 
the other darke, because they arc not to be .secnc but of 
a very quick and shai-pc sight. t6S3 in Picloii L'pool 
Alunic. Kec. (1883) I. 92 Two lanthorns .. cveric night in 
y” dark moone be .sett out at the High Crosse. x86o Bart 
I.K1T Diet. A met .. Dark moon, the ihtcrY.il between the old 
and the new moon. 

2 . Of cUiiuU, the sky, etc. : Reflecting or trans- 
mitting little light ; gloomy from lack of light, 
sombre. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps, Ixviii. flxix.] 14 Ado me of dcope dcorccs 
wmtercs. i' 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 441/365 pat lodlokcstc 
weder [•.'U'^i^hte T)eo. ..Sw.irt and deork and grislich. £'1325 
Ii. K. A Hit. P. B. 1020 )>e derk dede see hit is demed euer 
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moM. 1460 Capcravb Chron. im A wedyr so dirk and so 
lowd, that men supposed the Chcrch should falle. 1658 
WiLLSKOKB Natures Secrets xuo Cloudy and dark weather. 
1711 AnnLSON S^ect. No. 159 F 8 1ho.se dark Clouds which 
cover the Ocean. 1870 C. F. Oorikin.Cummimg in (iti. 
IP^onh 13.1/2 A deep v-iflcy, with dark hill.s on every side. 

8. Of the ordinary colon r of an object : Approach- 
ing; black in hue. 

x«8s WvcLiF /-IT', xiii. 6 If more derker were the lepre, 
and not w.axed in the skynne . . it i.s a scab, c 1400 Lan- 
/ranc^s Cirttrs. i8i If he colour of his bodi he derk ou)>tir 
blac. x6o6 Siiaks. 7>. O. 1. i. 41 And her haire were not 
somewhat daiker than Helens. 1^5 SoinnF.y Joau 0/ 
,‘lrt' V. 27 Her dark hair floating; on the morniii)* gale. x8oo 
tr. Lagrange's Ctieni. II. 88 Two liquors, one of wliidi ha.s 
a dark and ahiiosi black colour. 1873 Act 3^-7 I'ict. c 8s 
§ 3 Her name, .sliall he marked on her stern, on a dark 
ground In white or yellow letters. 

b. Of the complexion ; The opposite of fair. 

c'X400 Rom. Rose 1009 I’his ladie called was Ileaute. .Ne 
slie wa.s derk ne kroun, but bright. 1784 Cook Thinl 
V. iii. (R.), Their complexion is rather darker than that of 
the Ot.-iheiteans. x8jp Dicki^ns R. Drood ii, Mr. Jasper i.s 
a dark man of some si.x-and-lweiity». 

C. Prefixed, as a tjualification, to adjectives of 
colour: Deep in shade, nbsorl)injr more li^du 
than it reflects; the opjiosite of (Usually 

hyphened with the adj, when the latter is used 
nttributively.) 

c 133* Dewks Fntroif. Fr. in Pahgr. 909 The redo darke. 
TiiOM.‘>OM Sunimcr xi On the dark green arnss. 
1776 Withering Brit. J'tuHts (1796) IV. 148 Stem hollow. . 
dark mouse or almost black below. x8xo Scon- Lad^ of L. 

II. XXV, The hound of d.ark -brown doe. 1846 M*Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Rmpire (1854) I. 22.3 The sheep, .many are grey, 
some black, and a few of a peculiar dark buff colour. 1863 
M. L. WiiATEi.Y Ragged Life Egyft xvii. 163 Clad in the 
onliuary dark*blue drapery. 

4 . Cliaracterizcd by absence of moral or spiritual | 
light : evil, wicked ; also, ia a stronger sense, cliar^ 
actei'izc.^ by a turpitude or wickedness of sombre 
or unrelieved nature ; foul, iniquitous, atrocious. 

a 1000 Satan 105 (Gr.) Pi-onJ scondon reiSe, dimme, and 
df!or«'c. e sooo Ags. Gosf. l.nke xi. 34 |iin 0.^50 . . by3 
dftorc call Mfhama by3 Jiystrc. 1377 Lasgi.. /V. B. 
XIX. Ri Allc derke dcucllcs nren adradde to heren it [|m name 
of ilwsus]. 1393 Gowfr Cottf, 1. 63 Mcmctulc of light 
thi:y werke The dedes, whiche are inward derke. 1M3 
.Siiaks. Rhit. //, 1, i. 169 My faire n.'inie ..To darke dis- 
honours vse, thou shall not liauc. fdid. v. ii <>6 7’hou fond 
nmd woiiuin Wilt thou coiiccalc thin darke Con.spir.rry'? 
1663 J. .Si KNCKtt Prodigies x^5 We shall find those 
(iinsecratcd weafion.s of infinite more force against the 
powers of the D.ark K ingdoin. ^ 173J Pofk A/. Bathurst 28 
It [gold] serves wh.Tt life rcnuire.H, Hut, dreadful too, the 
dark As.s;Ls.sin hires, X7ps Mary WotLsroNEca. Rights 
If 'om. V. 239 .Sunieltmcs displaying the light an<l Mirnetiiiies 
the dark side of their chaiacter. x^8 Macaih.ay /fist. ling. 

1. 166 AsscK'iated in the public mind with the darke.st aiid 
meanest vices. X85. Miss YoNGKCrt'WiVi IJ. xx. «i6 A dark 
nagcfly w.as jn't-imring in tlie family of King Robert. 

6. Devoid of that which brightens or cheers; 
gloomy, cheerless, dismal, snd. 

(Xiooo ff andf rer F.ij (Hr.! Se ftis dcorce lif dcope ^eond- 
lieiireh* »S9« Siiaks. Roar. ^ 7"^- v, 36 More darke & 
darke our woes. X636 nnYM.N Sal hath 11. 141 Then the 
times were at the darkcNt. 1715 1 )h For. fuun. Jnshmet. 

I. i. (1841) Il> 5 We don't .sec the house is the darker for it. 
x8x8 Shelley Rosalind 4- Helen 171 So much of sympatliy 
to boiTuw As .soothed licr own dark lot. 1849 Robertson 
Strut. Ser. I. iv.fx86^) 76 To look on the dark side of things, 
x888 Bryce Amrr. Comm. 11. xl. 90 The prospect for such 
an aspir.Tnt is a dark one, 

b. Of a i^cMoii’s disposition, clc, : Gloomy, 
sullen, sad. 

1596 Shark. Merck. V. v. i, 87 The motions of his .spirit 
.are dull as night And his affections daike as ICrclms. 1705 
Aooison Italy (J.), Men of dark tempers. 1735 .Somerville 
Chase I. aoo If in dark sullen MfxRl The gluutinjr Hound 
refuse hi.s wonted Meal. x8^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 

III. IX. X. 178 Ah, ah, you are in low spiri(.s, I sec. We must 
dissipate that dark humour. 

O. Of the countenance : CMouded with anger or 
dislike, frowning. 

xm Shaks. Ven. Ad. 182 Adoni.s. .with a heavy, dark, 
disliking eye. .cries * Fie, no more of love ! ' xBai Siili.ley 
Ffif>sych. 62 Art thou nut.. A smile amid dark frown-.? 
x8sa KIb.s, Stowf, L/ncle 'Pom's C. iii. 14 The brow of the 
young man grew dark. 

6. Obscure in meaning, hanl to understand. 
rx3aa Cast. I.tn*e 71 paiih bit on Kngli.sch be dim and 
»b:ik. t‘x38o Wvci.iK .Serm. .Sel. Wk-s. I. 105 Men ben 
blyndicl bi ik-rke spcche, 1387 Trf.vi.sa Jligden (Rolls) V. 
279 His prophef.ic Vd is so derk. 149$ Act 11 Hen. VI f 
c. 8 Which .acte. .is wj obscure tlerke and diffuse that [etc.], 
*535 CovERPAi.E a Chron. ix. 1 The qnene of rich Arabia . . 
pmc. .to proue Salomon with darke Senlence.s. XSS9 Scot 
in .StryiRj Ann. Ref. I, App. x, 30 This matter is . . darke, 
arid of great diffioultie to be . . ]ilayn1ye discussed. t6a6 
Bacon .Sylva H 103 The Cause is dark, anti h.ath not been 
rendred by ,'iny. 1687 R. L’l'lErRANGK Ansu*. Dissenter 44 
He's a Hide llark in this Par.agraph; hut the Change of 
One Word will make him. . Clear, xm Argyll Reign La7v 
vi. (1871) 209 These may seem far-fetched illustratiuns, and 
of slisnt value in .so (lark a subjei^ 

fb. (J)bscure ia name or fame; little known or 
regarrletl. Oh. 

<■*374 Chaucer Boe/l^ iii. ix. 83 What deme.st fHni..is)>at 
a dirke )>ing and nat noble jisit is Knflisaurit reuerent and 
mnty. X55X Turner Herbal i. I'rol. A ilj a, 1 . . darker in 
n.inie, and farr vnder timsc men in knowledge. SS77'^7 
Holinsiied HI. 1221/1 She hath made ilir counccll 

bf jHiorc, darke, beggcrlic fellows. 


0 . Obscure to * the mind's eye or to memory ; 
indistinct, indiscernible. 

iSga SiiAK.s. Ven. ett Ad. 760 If thou destroy them not in 
dark obscurity. x6to — 7 cmp. 1. U. 50 What seest thou els 
In the dark-backward and Abisme of Time t a z8oo 
CowfER On Biogr. Brit. 8 Names ignoble, born to l>c forgot 
. .dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. x8xo Sixitt Latly 
of L. Ill, i. The verge of dark eternity. 

*7. Iliddon from view or knowledge; concealed, 
secret. 7 'o keep dark : to keep secret (polloq.). 

1605 Siiaks. Lear. 1. i. 37 We shal e.vprcssc our darker pur- 
pose. . Know, that wc liaue diuided 1 11 three pur Kiiigdumc. 
i68x Ckomnf. Hen. /7, 11. 14 By your pa.s.sionK I read all 
your n.itures, Though you at other times can keep *ein dark. 
x86i Dickens Ot. Rjtpeet. I, He hid himself. . kept himself 
dark. 1888 I. l*AyN Afyst. Mirbridge xxiii. She kept it 
dark aliout the young lady who was staying with her. 

b. Of n person : Secret ; silent os to any matter ; 
reticent, not open, that conceals his thoughts and 
designs. 

1675 OrwAY Akibitules 11. i. But use such secrecy ns 
stolen Loves should h.ave. Be dark as the hush'd .silence of 
the ^rnve. 1706 J. I.OGAM in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 14.S 
He Hi c.xceedingly dark and hidden, and thoughts work m 
his mind deeply without communicating. X7^ Rpil. 
Sat. It. 131 And Lyttelton a dark, designing knave. 1846 
PRFjicorr Ferd. 4- I sab. I. ii. X25- The dark, ambigiion.s 
ch.aractor of Ferdinand. \W% Century Mog. XXX. 380, 'a 
Of course, I '11 keerp us dark almut it as |io.s.siblc. 

8. Of whom or which nothing is generally known ; 
alxiiil whose jxiwcrs, etc., the public are * in the 
, dark*. 

I Dark horse (Racing slang), a horse about W'hosc racing 
I powers little is known ; henceySi^. a candidate or competitor 
of whom little is known or heard, but who unexpectedly 
comes to the fmnt. In 11..9. Politics, a person not named 
.*is a candidate before a convention, who unexpectedly 
receives the nomination, when the convention has failed to 
agree u^n any of the leading candidates. 

1831 DiKRAELt Yng. Duke v. (Faimer), A dark hor.se. 
which had never been thought of .. rushed past the grand 
stand in sweeping triumph. x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 593/1 
A Headship, .oflen given by the College conclaves to a man 
who has judiciously kept himself dark. x86$ .'iketcht's 
from Camb. 36 (Hoppe) Every now and then a dark horse 
is heard of, wno is .supimscd to Iiave done wonders at some 
obscure small college. X8B4 in Harper's Mag. Aug. 472/1 
A siniulianeouK ttuning toward a ‘dark horse '. 1885 Beresf. 
Hoi'K in Pall Mall CT. 19 Mar. 10/x Two millions of dark 
men . . who.se ignorance and stupidity could hardly he grasped. 
x888 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 19 June 5/4 That a dark horse is 
likely to (^oiue out of such a complicated Kittiatiun as this is 
most probable, X891 N, Gqulu Double Jivent 8 When he 
won the Kcgiineulal Cun with Rioter, a dark horse he had 
specially rcsen'ed to discomfort tht^n. 1893 Standard 
17 Apr. 6/6 Irish Wake, a * dark * son of Master Kildare. 

0 , Not able to .see; partially or totally blind ; 
sightless. Oh, exc. dial. 

138a WvcLiF Gen. xlviii. jo The cycn lursothc of Vracl 
weren derke for greet ecide, and clecrli he luy^te not se. 
14. , .StacyoHs of Route 321 in /W. Rel. ij- A. Poems (i866j| 
124, I mayse now )at ere was derke. 1576 Fleming/ 

Kpisi. 242 So farre foorth a.H my dimme and darke eyesight 
is able to pcarce. 2658 Rowlano Monff. Theat. Ins. 1098 . 
Some there arc, that cure daik .sights by reason of a Cata- 
ract. x^ Chron. in Ann. Keg. 203/1 Mr. Bathom has been 
I totally dark for .seven years. x8o6 Med. J-ntl. XV. 152 His 
other eye was nearly quite dark, 1875 Lane. Gloss., Dark, 
blind. ' Help him o 'er th' road, p(x>r Tad, he’s dark.' 

10 . Void of intellectual light, mentally or spirit- 
ually blind; unenlightened, uniiiformetl, destitute 
of knowletlge, ignorant. 

t' 1374 Chaucer Hoeth. iii. ii, 67 Of whiche men |>c cornce 
alwey . .scekeh )ie souereync goodc of alle l>e it so l at it be 
wib a derke memoric. 1513 Bkao.shaw St. Werburge 
cclxxxviii. Balade i, I0 be examined by my rudenes all 
dorku. a «668 Denham (J.), 1’hc age wlicrcin he liv’d 
wa.s dark. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 22 What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise .and support. 1688 .Siiaowell 
Sqr. Alsatia iv, I am not sodark neither; I am sh.^rp, sharp 
as a needle. 1774 Fletcher Hist. F.ss, Wk.s, 1795 iV. 15 If 
you oppose his principles . . he .supposes that you .are Quite 
dark. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. Office. Ch. 184 Anglican 
divines will consider him still dark on certain other points of 
Scripture doctrine. [See also Dark Ages in 1 3 c.] 

11 . Sometimes two or more fig. senses are 
I combined, as in Me Dark Continent - Africa. 

1878 H. M. Stan LEY (riV/r), Through the Dark Continent. 
1890 • (tittd). Through Darkest Africa. X89X Boom (iitte), 
111 D.arkest England, and the way out. 

12 . quasi-fl^». a. In a dark manner, d.3rkly. 

1600 Shaks. //. H. A, iii. v. 39 Beauty . . I sec no more in 
you Then without Candie may goe darke to Ixid. z8sx 
Joanna fi.ui.mi Pfet. Leg., Arf. T^/ir/xv.Thcn d.'irk lower’d 
the haron's eye. 1865 Sketches f nun Catnb. 36 A man may 
cho'we to run dark, .md m.ay a.stoniHh hw friends in the 
final contest of the mathematical tripos. [Cf. dark horse 
in 8.1 - 

13 , Comb. a. adverbial, as dark^closed^ •em- 
hrcnvtted, -Jltnvingf -glqmhgi, -rolling, -working', 
b. parasynthctic, as dark-bosomed^ -browed^ 
-coloured, -cpmplexioned, -eyed, -hairtd, -hearted 
(hence -heartedness), -leaved, -minded, -skinned, 
-stemmed, -veiled, -veined, etc. 

1994 Daniel Cleopatra Wks. (17x8) 278 Thou [Nemesis] 
from ^dark-clos'd Eternity . , The World’s Disorders dost 
descry. 1*26-46 THOM.NON Winter 813 .Sables, of glossy 
black; anil *dark-enibrowned. x888Ln. Houghton 
8(1 1'he “dark-flowing hours f breast in fear. i8sa Kvron 
Ch. Har. I. lix, Match me those Houries. .Willy Spain’s 
“dark-glancing daughters. as8^ Mrs. Hxmans Pot ms. 
Guerilla Leaders Vom, Through the “dark-roUlng mists 
they shine. 1853 Higkib tr.' Aristoph. (187 j) 11. 603 


0, “dark-shining dusk of night. 1859 Tbnnvson LaneeUd Or 
Elaine 337 The face before her lived, “Dark-splendid. 1990 
Shaks. Cotn. Err. 1. ii. 99 “Darke working Sorcerers. 

*863 1 . Williams Baptistery 11. xxvii. “Dark-bosom d. 
glorious -sea ! 1849 Mrs. Norton Chita of Islands (1846) 
188 “J^ark-browed and beautiful he stooiL 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 360 Whether I shall put on. .my “dark- 
Loloui*ed suit. 1840 K. H. Dana Bef, Mast x. 34 A delicate, 
“dark-complexioned young woman. >609 Shaks. Lear 11. t 
T2Z Out of sea.son, thredding “darke cy’d night, 18x4 Byron 
Corsair in. xvii. And now he turned him to that dark’d* 
eyed slave. 1813 Scott Triernt. it. xxvii. Slow the “dark- 
fringed eyelids fall. x88i Laoy Herukrt Edith s A bright, 
Mork-lmired young Lady. x86e M. Uoi'KINS Hawaii 367 
In the lime of our *dark-heBrt«(lncs.s. 1870 Bryant Homer 

1. II. 6i Forty ‘‘dark-hulied l-orrmn Barks. s86x Mis.s 
Pratt Flosver. Plante V. 105 The “Dark-leaved Sallow. 
*795 SouTiiEV Joan of Arewu. 6x8 “Dark-miiidcd man! 
174J Young Nt. Th. ii. 344 Quite wing1es.s our desire. 
In sense “dark-prUon’d. gx6oo ILkiker F.ccL Pol. Pref. 
§ 3 The “dark-sighted man is directed by the cleere about 
things visible. Z70X Load. Gaz. No. 3754/B Missing.. 
F.lizabeth Benson, .dark-brown Hair’d . .a little dark sighted. 
1889 Mabei. Collins Prettiest IVontan ix, The “dark- 
.skinned Russian women had made a hero of him. 16^ 
Mii.ton Comus sag Goddess of noctumal sport, "Dark- 
veiled C'otyttu. 16x3-39 1. Jones in I.eoni Palltu/io's A rchit. 
(1742) II. 50 Liglit-vein'd Marble, .“dark-vein'd, ditto. 

c. Specialized comb, or phrases : dark ages, a 
term sometimes applied to the period of the Mid- 
dle Ages to mark the intellectual darkness charac- 
teristic of the time; dark box (Photogrf,, a box 
totally excluding light, used for storing plates, etc. ; 
dark chamber, t(<^) a camera obscura {obs.)\ 
(b) Photogr. ^ dark-room ; f dark-olosot, dark 
glasses (see quuts.) ; dark-house (see i b) ; t dark 
light = DB/VD-lioht I ; dark-room CPhotogr.), 
a room from uhich all actinic rays of light' are 
excluded, used by photographers when dealing 
with their sensitized plates ; see also 1 b ; dark 
elide (Photogr.), the holder for the sensitized 
plate ; t dark tent, a camera obscura ; dark- 
well, an nirangemcnt in a microscope for forming 
a dark background to a transparent object when 
illuminated from above. 

[1687 Burnet Trav. in. ii lliere is an infinite number of 
the Writeis of the “darker Ages.) 1730 A. Gorhon Plaffcis 
Amphith. 398 A Theatre, .called so in the dark Ages, when 
such Names were given at random. 1837 Hallam///x/. 
/dt. r, 8 5 (iref^ory j. .the chief authority in the d.irk ages. 
1857 Buc-Ki.k Civitiz. I. ix. 558 During these, which arc 
rightly called the Dark Agc.s, the clergy were supreme. 
1887 lirit. Jrnl. Photogr. 11 Nov. 713/3 Wind them on to 
rollers to be put into journal liearings m a Mark 1 m>x.^ X7a6 
I.EoNi Designs 3h. Ward-robes or Cup-boards, which by 
a new name In tne Art are called “Dark-closcts. 1867 
Smyth Word-hk.,* Dark glasses, .shatlts fitted to 

instruiiients of reflection for preventing tlie bright ray.s of 
the sun from hurting the eye of the observer. 1683 Eobin 
Conscience 278 in Songs I.cnui. (Percy) 80 Bur, when 

the shop-folk me did .spy, 1*hey drew their “dark light 
instantly. x8»o .Scokusby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 453 Wc.. 
caulked the dark-ltght.s. 1841 Specif, Clanaet's Patent No. 
9193. 3 [Red light] allow.s the operator to see how to perform 
the work without being obliged . . to remain in a “dark 
room, 185* specif. Nesvim's Patent No. 179 Appuratu.s 
for taking photographic pictures without the u.sc of a dark 
rtMjiii. 1883 W. K. Burton Pfod. Photogr. (iBya) ai To 
purchase a Mark-room lamp" from a photographic apparatus 
dealer. 1887 Brit. Jrtil, rhotogr. ii Nov. 717/1 Professor 
.Stebbing cxnibitcd a metal “dark slide. 1706 PjiiLLif>.s 
(cd. Kersey), '* Dark Tent, a Box made almost like a Desk, 
with Optick Glasse.s, to take the Prospect of any Building, 
Fortification, I.Andskip, etc. 1867 J. Hogg Piicrosc. 1. ii. 83 
The u.se of a .set of “dork -wells. 

Dark (daik), sb. Forms : 4-5 d6rk(e, 5 dirk, 

6 daroke, 6-7 darke, 6- dark. [f. Dabk a. : cf. 
the analogy of light sb. and adj.] 

1 . Absence of light; dark state or condition; 
darkness, esp. that of night. 

ft Dark of the moon', the time near new moon when 
there is no moonlight : cf. dark moon s.v. Dark a. i c. 

a X300 N. Horn 1431 Hu ladde hurc bi )ie derke Into his 
ny wc wcrkc. c sfgo Plirour Salnacioun 1906 To seke (.rlst 
in the derke svitn T^Tiitcrnes and with fire birandc.s. z99| 
T. W1L.S0N Rhct. (1580) 160 Gropyng in the darckc. 
Rowlands Betraying of Christ wks. 54 The Suntie was hid, 
nighiK darke approcht amc«. x6a6 Bacon Syha § 276 1 f you 
come suddenly . . out of the Dark into a Glaring Light, the 
eye i.s daxclcd for a time. 1651 Hartlib's Legacy (165$) if o 
(hirdiners and Husbandmen . . talking of the dark of the 
Moon. *760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 116 He d.nrcs 
not to sleep by himself or be a inomciit alone in the dark. . 
x8ox tr. C. F. Damrkkger'n Trarf. Africa 122 If a boy is 
bom.. in the dark of the muon. 1830 Tknnyson Ode to 
MemoryXv, To dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
b. The dark time; night; nightfall. 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 1079 I'he derke was done fle the day 
sprange. 0x400-90 Alexander 4tT\ It dro^etokci derke. 
17x8 Lady M. W. Moni'aguk Lett. hi. II. 73 Before ytt got 
to the foot of the mountain, which was not till after dark. 
1771 £. Long Trial of Deg * Porter', One evoiung after 
dark. 1833 Hr. Martinkau Tate of Tyne i. 3 He quitted 
the keel . . just at dark. x868 Morris F.arthfy Par. I. 93 
While day and dark, and dark and day wont by. 
o. A dark place ; a [dace of darkness. 
rz4oo Destr. Troyz^x So I wilt in the wod. .Till I droah 
ton derke, and the dere lost. 1987 Mirr. Mag., Eilsirtde 
ix, Like as you see in darkes, if light appeare Strayght way 
to that ech man directs his eye. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. 

T. 8 Above the Skyes they fix’d his blest abode. And fh>m 
the Darks of Hell fetch’d an the God, 1883 S. Lanikr 
Ettg. A^orv/47 (Cent* ’I'hose small dark.s which are 
etiiilosed by caves and crumbling dungeons. 
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2 . feap in the dark : s<;c Lkap.) 

.(>360. Chauckk Dciltf BhiHUcht 609 To dcrke is turned 
nil my lighio, a 1541 Wvatt Pfiuit. Psalms H. The Author 
iv, of Grace that dark of sin did hide. 

5. Dark colour or shade ; spec, in Art, a part of 
a picture in shadow, as opposei.1 to a li^ht. 

x 6 fS A. Browmb Ars Piet, go Ever plat:c light against 
dark, and dark against light.^ 17x5 J. Kichaupkon '//i. 
Painting iia A Picture sometimes consists of a Mass of 
Light .. soineliines . . of a Mass of Dark at the bottom, 
another Lighter above that. z8ai Ckaig Lcct, Drawing 
iii. A light is made brighter by bein^oppased to a dark. 
1855 M. \wto\A>Pt>ems, Mycerinus iig'i he palm>trec plimms 
that roofd With their mild dark his grassy bantjnet In'll!. 
i860 RnsKtN Med, Paint, V. ix. viii. aS; His lights arc not 
tlie spots, but his dark.s. 

b. A dark spot, a blot. 

1637'SHiRi.Ky Lady of Picas, 1. i, Had not the Met heon 
bribed to .1 modest Expression of your antic gumbols in ’t, 
Some darks h.id been tUscoven^d. 

4 . Tlio condition of being hidden from view, ob- 
scure, or unknown ; obscurity. In the dark : in 
conocnlment or secrecy. 

i6a8 Ekltham Resolves i. xlii. lar Vice . . ever thinks In 
this darkc, to hide her abhorred foulnesse. 1643 Sik T. 
Hkowne Relig, Med, 11. §4 , 1 am in the dark to all the 
world, and my nearest friends behold me hut in a cloud. 
a 17U Attrkhukv (J.), All he says of himself is, that he is 
an obscure person ; one, 1 siippo.se. .that is in the dark. tfiW 
IhiVcK Amrr, Comnrto. III. xevi. 3^2 note, .Such legislation 
. . is usually procured in the dark .incl hy tiucHttoiiable means, 
f b. Obscurity of meaning, Ohs, 
x^ Bkntley Phal, 175 ‘Ihe 'J'hrcat Iwd something of 
dark in it. 

6. In the dark', in a st.ite of ignorance; without 
knowledge as regards some particular fact. 

1677 AV. HuauAki) Narrative 11. 47 As to wh.it hapned 
afterward, we are^ yet much in the dark. 1690 Lockk 
Uunu Und, n. xxiii. § 28 If here again we enquire how 
this is done, wc arc equally in the dark. 178a Cowii.K 
Mutual I'orhearance 9 Sir Humphrey, shooting in the 
dark, Makes .inswer unite beside the mark. 1791 Bl'iikk 
r/>rr. u344) III. 185, 1 am enlirdyin the dark about the 
designs . . of the powers of Europe. x8oa M. EnoiiWoKi if 
il/fovr/ '/'. ti8i6) 1. xix. 165, I hope you will no longer keep 
me in the dark. X876 Gt. ArwiTONE ill Coutemp. 7 vVi>., June 2 
We seem to he.. in the dark on these, .questions. 

Dark ;da.ik), *>. arch, ox dial, Forms : 4 durk, 
4-6 derko, 4-7 darke, 5-6 dirko, 6 dirk, 6- 
dark. [f. Dauk «.] 

fl. intr. To become dark; ^ Daukkn i. Of 
the sun or moon : 'I'o suffer eclipse. Obs, 

[exojo Suppi, Ailfrii's Ptw, in Wr-Wiiltker 175 Cre/us- 
culum, tweon>/.leoht, i/f/ dcorcung.] <1340 Cursor M. 
167.19 (Trin.) Fro }>cMne hit detked til l^e mono : oucr al the 
world wide. 1430 Lvno. Chroti, Troy i. vi, 'I'he eueiiing 
begun fur to dirkc. 1485 Caxton Chas. Ot, 211 In the 
.same yere the monc derked thro Lymes, axstg Skki.'I'on 
Col. Chute 196 When the nyght darke.s. x«m H, C’lai'* 
HAM Briife Bible 11. 17a Sun darks, .Slnrres fall, the Moone 
dtiUi change her hue. 1606 Shak.s. Tr, Cr, v. viii. 7 With 
the vaile and d;irkiiig of the Sunno. 
fig. 1400 Pol, Rel. 4 L. (r866) 236 Viider slcu)ie 

d.'irkit he luue orhaliiics.se. 

f 2 . Irans. To make dark ; i:i-l^AiiKEN 6. Ohs. 
ri300 Beket 1417 Overc.ast heo is with the clouden.. 
Whar tliurf the churdicn of Engdondc idurked beoth 
cdiun. x38aWYCLii' r AVwCTXviii. 45 Heuene.s benderkid. 
f:z477 Caxton Jason egb, The ayer was derked and 
obscured with the qiuirels and arowes and stones, c 1300 
NoLBratme Maya 32 My somers day in lusty may is 
derked before the none. 1530 pAf..s(iR. 506/2 What thyng 
hath d.arked this house . . me thynkc they have closea up 
dyvers wyndowes. 1634 Milton Comas 730 'I'he winged 
air darked with pliinu-s. 17x5 Kamsay Eclipse of Sun ii. 
No cloud may hover in the air, 'i'o dark the medium, 
b. To cloud, djmi obscure, liidc (something 
luminous). 

c X3I80 WvcLiF Scl. IPhs. 1 1 . .pX) pc slinne ni.ai be derkkid 
lieter bi fumes pat .shal cicer ^'rhe< <^>439 Caxton 
Blatuhardyn xx, 62 'I'hat derked the lycht of the simne. 
X55» Totten's AJisv, (Arh.) 269 Tlio gnfdon sunne doth 
darkc eeh siarro. 15931 Constahi ic .Sonn. in. viii, 'I'he 
Stiadie woods .seemc now my snnric 10 darke. z8.. Mils*. 
Bkowninc Soul's Trav. iia Though we wear no visor down 
To dark our coiintcnjince. 1850 — Poems II . 5 The up- 
lands will not let it stay To dark the western son. 
ta. To darken in shade or colour. Ohs. 
c 1374 CiiAUCBR Bffotk. I. i. 5 The widie clohc.H a derkenes 
of a furletcn and dispiscil elde h.ad duskid .Tnd dirkid. 
*573 Art of Limning 5 Orpymeiit may be.. darked with 
Olcerde Luke. 

1 4 . To darken (the eyes or vision) ; to blind. 
iii. and^^'". Ohs, 

c X374 CnAUCKK Booth, i. i. 7, I of whom |»e .sj^t plongcd 
in teres wft.s derked. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xxxviii. 

In many he eye of intciicion i.s dirked. 1508 Fisiikk Wks. 
(1876) ?os Her syght should haiie be derked, 15x6 Pilgr, 
Perf. d« W. X53f) lob. He wyll blynde thy reason & 
dcrke thy conscyencc. 1653 T. Whitfield 'Ireat, Sinf, 
Men ix. 40 The Sun. .darkes weuke cyc«. 

tb. inlr. To be or become blind. Ohs. 
ax44oWYCLiF I Sam. iv, 15 [MS. Bodl. 277] HcH..hise 
ijen derkeden [tf.r. df).swcden], and he iimto not se. 

5 . To obscure, eclipse, cloud, dim, sully. 
c X374 Chaucer Boeth, 1. iv. 90 pc wiche dignite, for hei 
woluo derken it wi|> medclyng of Koiue felonye. C1430 
Lvdg. BocAas l. iv. (1544) 6 b, Proce.18 of ycres .. hath 
. . Derked their renoune by forgeifiilne.H. xsm Bp. Cox 
in Strype Ann. Ref, 1 . vi. 100 And shortly [shall] Uinst 
Jesus DC utterly forgotten, and darked as much. .a.s in the 
time of Papistry. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, F eh. 1 w Thy 
wast bignes but cumbers the ground, And dirks the beauty 
of my blossonies rownd. sfe8 Shaks. Per, iv. Prol. 35 


Miiriiui gets all praises. .This, .darks In Philoteti all grticc- 
ful marks. 1647 H. Mork .Song of Soul Ded. 4 Nor c.Tn 
ever that thick cloud., dark the remembrance of your 
pristine lAistre. z8i8 ScoiT Hrt. of Midi, xviii. One woman 
IS enoni*h to dark the fairest plot that ever was planned. 

'I* 6 . intr. To lie in the dark, to lie hid or unseen, 
ixxjoo Cursor M, 25444 (Colt.) In hope i durk and dare. 
1 1350 Uyil. PaUrue 17 pc child pan darked in his tlcn 
dernly him one. 1398 'Tkkvlsa Barth. Dc P, R. xvu. tlii. 
C'-tyi) 7'>4 Alujwle Tu-gges lurkyth and derkyth veiicmousc 
wormes. ^1400 Dcsir. 7 »vv 131*85 FoIis..p:it Iieron the 
melody [uf ihi: Sirens|. .derknn euon down on a depe slumur. 
*447 Lokknham .V»>«/yj(Roxh.)2i8 Darkyiig in k.avy.s and 
gKivys. 

7, inlr. To listen privily and insidiously, dial. 
1781 J. Hut'pon 7V7//* Orrvr Gloss,, To dark for betfs, 

to he.'irkeii silently which side the opinion is of. xSag 
I’uof.KKr N, Country IPds., Dark, to lisicii with an in- 
sidious attention. 1855 KntiiN.soN Whitby (ihss.. Dark, 
to li.stcn, to pry inti*. ‘'J’hf^y d.Trk :ind gep for all they 
can ratcli.' IAImi in ( <los>aries of Jioldrt ness. Mid- 1 'orks., 
Cu mbrld,, l.ousaati‘.\ 

Ilt iicc Darker! ppt. a., Darking vhl. sh. 
t 1050 [sec il. CI430 Lvug. Cktou.^ Troy Prol., Dyrked 
age. a 1541 Wyait i ompl, Ahenceof his Ltrvc, My ilarked 
pangs of cloudy thought.s. 

Darken (da-jk’n), v. Forms: 4 dorku-en, 
darku-en, derkin, 4 5 durkeu, 5 dyrkyu, 6 
dirkon, -^in, darokeii, 6 - darken, [f. Dark a, : 
see -KN sujix a, Cf. OIKL iarchanjan under 
Dauk a. Not very common in ME. ; in later 
times it h.qs t.-ikcn the place of Dakk w.] 

I. intransitive, 

I. To grow or become dark, said csp. of the 
coming on of niglit. (Sometimes witli ihnvn.) 

a xgoo Cupsor M. 24414 (Coti.) JA; aicr gun dttrkeii \v.r. to 
durkin] and lo^ blak. 13. . Thrptsh 4- Night, 4 in Relu/. 
Antiq, I. 241 dewe.t darkneth in the d.'dc. 1731 Po»‘K 
Ap. Purlin f^ton 80 BehiiUl VilUrio’s ten years' toil complete, 

I lis Quincunx darkens, his Ks)kilier.s meet.. And strength 
of Slmde contends with strength of Light. x8ax Siikliey 
Ppviueth, Cub. I. 257 'fhe Heaven Darkens above. 1863 
HawmiomnI'; Old l/otue, Loudon Spthtpl (1879) 239, Tlte 
chill, .twilight of an Autumn day darkening down. " 
b. 'Fo becuinc obscure. (With upon ^ from.) 
x^aa Wolla.ston Rr/ig, Nat. ix. 909 When yonder blue 
regions and sdl this scene darken tijion me and go out. 1848 
Lvi TON Jlatvid I. i, 'I'he vision durken.s from me. 

•|*2. To lie dark, lie conce.alcd; to lurk privily 
after. Cf, Dauk v. 0. Ohs. 

r 14x0 Anturs of Arih. v, Allc dyrkyns f?'. rr. diiikene, 
dsirkis] the dere, in the dym scoghes. 1508 .DcNUAk Mari it 
tPem. 4- IVcdo 9 , 1 drew in derne to the tlyk to dirkin cflir 
myrthis. 

8 . To become blind, lit. and /i*-. 

1580 Hf)LLY«ANO Treus, J'r. Toug s. v. Etdrcchapgcp', 
My sight dimiiiishftth, daikiicth, or wiixclh dnike. 18x3 
Shfllf.v (/. Mab 149 M.tn .. Shrank with the plants and 
darkened with the night. 

4. To become dark In shade or colour. 

1774 <hjLi*'.M. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 1 . 234 The complexions 
of cfincrcnt countries .. d.Tikcn in proportion to the heat of 
! heir climate. x 8 ^ IfAWTiiokSii A'r. Sf it. Jruts. IL 39 
A bright angel darketiing into what looks luiite as much lik'u 
the Devil. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr.Cnem. (cd. 'I'aylor) 
248 Such papers darken in the sun. 

6 . To grow clouded, gloomy, sad ; esp. of the 
countenance : to become cloiuleil with anger or 
other emotion. 

1741 VooNc; Nt. Th. viii. 97 Where gay delusion d.Tikcns 
to dc:ip.Tir! 1797 Mks. RAOCiiirK lialiau xii, ‘Do you 
menace me?' replied the brother^ his couiiteiiance dat koning. 
x8a4 ScoiT Rcdgauntlei ch. xvii, His disple.Tsure seemed to 
inrrc.T.se, his I'lovv d.’irkcncd. 1850 Hawtiiohnk Starlet L, 
iii, H is face darkencil with some powerful emotion. 

II. irnnsifwe. 

0. To m.ake daik, to deprive of light ; to shut 
out or obstruct the light of. Also /r^^. 

138a Wyclif fsa. Xlii. to Al to derkned is the sunne in 
J)is lising. t'1535 DkWES Jutpvd. Ar. (in Paksgr. 951), To 
darken, ^VarwrtT*. 1555 Kdkn DecaiUs 245 The heauen 
is .seldomc darkened with clowdcs.^ 16x3 .Shaks. Hcu, 
Vni^ I. i, 226 Whose Figure cuen this inst.-iut Cloud puls 
on, By D.Trkning my clccre Sunne. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 
501 Wlimi Night darkens the Streets. 176B Stlkni; Scut, 
fntrtt. (1775* 1 . 15 {Calais), I perceived that iiOiuetliing 
d.'irkcn’d the pas.s;ige more than my.sclf . . it wa.s effectually 
Mons. Dessein, x^7 Tknnvson Princess iv. 295 You stood 
ill your own light and darken'd mine. x868 — Idylls Dcd. 

X7 Like eclipse, Darkening the world. X864 - Ay/met's E. 
416 The tall pinc.s Thiit d.-iikcnM .*ill the northward of her 
H.tII. 1874 IaWki.l Agossh i. i, The veil tli;it darkened 
from our sidelong gt.^nce The inexorable face. 

b. 'J'o darken (a persons) door or doors', cmiihal ic 
for to appear on the threshold (as a visitor); usually 
with negative (txjjrcssed or implied). 

17x9 Fmanulin Busy-BtPdy'VlVs. 1887 I. 341, I am afraid 
she would resent it so as never to darken my d'»r again. 
1748 Richardson Ciap‘issa Wks. 1883 VIII. 237 If ever my 
.sister Clary darkens these doors again, 1 never w'ill. z8a6 
Blachw. Mag, XIX. it/c You are the first minister th.Tt 
ever darkened these doorii. x84a Tenny.son Dora 30 You 
shidi p.Tck And never more darken niy doors ag.Tin. 

7. To deprive of sight, to make blind ; fg. to 
deprive of intellectual or spiritual light. 

1548 Ud.M. 1., etc. Erasm, Par. fl/att. iii. 30 That he 
might obscure und daiken all men. 158a N. T. (Khcm.) 
Rotu. i. 21 Their folish hart hath Iwen darkened. 1611 
Bible Ps. Ixix. 23 Let their eyes be darkened, that they sec 
not. 1758 8. Hayward Serm. 41 Wc shall find the under- 
xtanrliti^awfully darkued. 1843 CAitLVi.B Past tjr Pr, 
(1858) xiyHia eyes were somewhat darkened. 


8 . dji. 'lb make dark or obscure in meaning or 
inlelligibility ; tq, destroy the clearness of. 

1548' 9 (Mar.) Bk. Cotu. Prayer^ Of Ccrcpu. 35 l^'Thcy djd 
more ennfounde, and darken, then declare .. C.'hn.stes Viu> 
fite,s. i6xx liiULU flip xxxviii. 2 Who is fhh ih,it darkencih 
counsel hy words w ithout knowledge ? 1674 A i.i.kn Danger 

Enthus, 20 You Confound things together which .Trc distinct, 
to the d.Trkning of them in your understandings. .78. 
Cowi'ER Hope 769 Ihey siic.tIc the wisdom of the .skies, 
Which art can only d.Trkcn and tiisguise. 1865 Kingsli-.y 
Hcptw. viii. This belief was confiiscd and dutkened by 
•1 cross- Irciicf. 

9. /if. To cloud with something evil, painful, 01 
sad ; to c.ast a gloom or shadow over. 

*553 T. Wi.'-soN Ehet. (1580) 119 He. .that poi.sc>neth. .and 
.secKclh to ob.scure and darken lu.s cstimution. 1606 .Shaks. 
At/f. 4- Cl. I. iv. IT Euiis enow to darken .‘ill liis goodnL-.s.s. 
f6xx - 11 'tut. T. IV. iv. 41 With these forc'd thoughts, 

1 prethee d.'trken not 'I’he hlirtlt o’ tli' Feast. xySi GiimoN 
/ Vc 7 . 4 E. III. 96 The fame cf the apostles, .was (larkeiicd by 
ielietiitis fiction. 18x9 T.yttoN Distwned jh No, 1 w ill nul 
dm Ki ll your fair hopes. 1883 S. G. Hall Rctrosfect II. 
138 Domestic .Tflliciion . .d;trkcited the later years vl hi.s life. 

+ b. To deprive [^a person) of lustre or ruiow ii, to 
eclipse. (V>s, 

16^ SiiAK.s. .htt. 4 - Cl. III. i. 24 Ambition (The Souldicrs 
veiTiie) i.'illier makes choice of los.se, Then gaine which 
darkens him. x6o7 — Cor. iv. vii. 5 And you arc daikned 
in this action Sir, Euen by j'our owne. 

10 . 'To make dark in shade or colour. 

X717 PovF Eioisa 16B Her gloomy presence Sh.tdcs cv’i y 
flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. xBax SiihLi KY iiinex'ra 16 
I'he. bridal veil Which . . darkened her dark locks. 1869 
E. A. Parker Pract. Hygiene (cd. 3) go Org.Tnic mailer 
from the lungs, when drawn through .sulphuric acid, 
fl.irkens it. 

Darkened (dauk’nd), ///. a. [f. prcc. + -Jii).] 
Made dark, deprived of light, lit. and 
*733 Vew'v, Her. Sat. 11. i. 97 The d.'irken'il rctom. 1856 
Dove Logic C hr. Faith v. i. # 2. 268 Darkened und deluded 
.as 1 am. 1871 Mohlkv Voltaire (18S6) 241 A generation of 
ciTie.l .niid unjust and d.Trkencd spirit.*;. 

Darkener (du'jknoj). [-ku.]. One who or 
that which darkens. 

x6it Corriu., NotPtisscur, a blacker, .daikeiior, oli.sctncr. 
X630 Brathwait F.pig. Ceutlcpn, (ii’4il5 A great il.irkenei* 
and blemi.shcr of the . . licauty of the mind, 1776 (1. Cami’- 
nu.i, Philos. Rhft. (i8n'») 1 . i. ii. 47 A sophlster or d.Trkem r 
uf the understanding. x866 ( ii:o. Ki 101 Holt III. xxxvii, 
48 That feminine darkener of coun.sel. 

Darkening diiuk'nitj), rW. sh. [>[nu T] 

1 . 'i he action of making or becoming daik. 

1584 Bagfop d Coll. No. 81 If. 20 A great and loiidl Eclipse, 
or darkcnyng of the Moone vnto xvi. |Miynte:i. 1677 ('iit.i'iN 
(1867 1 348 N ece*;sif y ran do much to the luirkenin;; 
of the undcr.siamling. 1875 Darwin Insirtiv, PI. vii. 144 
'I'he . . darkening or blackening of the glands. 

2 . Nightfall, dusk. Sc. 

x8i4 Scott }Vn 7 '. Uiii, It's near tlu: darkening, .sir. 1865 
Mk.s. (.’amlvlk Lott. 111 . 296 Tlie cock i.s .shut up.. from 
d, likening till after our breakfast. 

Da’rkeningx ///. «. [-ino 2.] Becoming or 
iiinking dark. 

17x5 Poi'K Odyss. IX. 213 x\ lonely cave . . with dark'ning 
la wrtl.s covered o’er, Hmr.scih.i. in /’////. 7 rnns. XO. 

280 'I'o try ail application of the darkening apparatus to 
another p.irt of the lelebcopc. 1873 Black J'r. 'Thule 6 
l^eaks . . still darker than the darkening .sky. 

Darkey: sec Daukv. 

Darkl^l (d.rJkfiiD, a. rare. [OP:. deorefuU^ 
f. deorc adj. l)AitK : .sec -kbl.] PTill of dnrkness. 

a 1050 lAbcr Scinlill. Ixi. <1889) 187 Kali Itidiama jMii 
deorcfull Ijy 5 . f38a Wvcr.iF Matt. vi. 23 Jif thyn ci^e be 
w’cywanl, al ihi body shnl he derkful. f *470 1 Ii;nuv 
IVallnte vni, xx8'.! 'The nychi was myrk, our dr.-iyff the 
dyrkfull chance. 1633 T. Ad.ims J'.xp. 2 Peter i. 19 I'agaii.s 
have u darkful night. 1^5 M'Clellan E'csv Test, jut* 
'Tlie horrilde degradation of mankind to a darkful existence. 

t Da'rkhedex derkhede. M^odurc- 

hede. [f. Dauk a, + Aicde^ -bkah.] Darkness. 

1897 1^; Gi-ouc. ^1724! 560 porn al [ic middelcrd tltukhedc 
per was inon. c X300 St. Brapulan 37 A] o tide uf the clai we 
were in rliirr;hcdc. 

Darkish (d.i'jkiJ), a, [(. Dark a, t -imh.] 
Somewhat dark : a. through nlisence of light. 

*557 Sackvh.i.k Alip-r. Mag., Indmt. ii, 'J’he dayes more 
(larkislte are. 1659 60 P) I'Vs Diary (i8yo) 1 . 56 Wc drunk 
prcMy hard . . till it bi^g.tn to l*e darkish. 1777 HciWako 
Prisflpts Eptg. (ijZii) 178 The pussagch arc marrow .. and 
ditikish. 1858 Gkn. Thompson Audi Alt. 11 . Ixxvi. 29 
A .st.^ie of d.Trkish twilight, 
b. in Rhadt; or colour. 

X398 Tiikvisa Barth, De P, R. xix. xxiii. (1495) B77 Malcrc 
llial is dymme and derkysshe and vnpiire. 1538 Leland 
I tin. IV. 124 'The. .Colour, .is of a d.'irkish deepe redde. 
*775 , Adair Apuer. Iptd, 6 'I’lieir hair is lank, coarse, niifl 
darkish. x88x C. A. Young Sun 197 A scarlet ribbon, with 
a darki-sh band across it. 

Hence Da*rki 8 lin 9 S 8 , darkish Cjualitv or Klalc, 

*583 Golding Calvin on Dettf. xc. 556 God held them in 
duriiishnes, giuing them but a small fast of his Grace. 
DaTk-laweira. A lantern with a slide or 
arrangement by which the light can be concealed. 

X650 Fuller /*isga/t iv. iii. 45 'The pillar of the cloud, the 
first and perfect pattern of a dark-lantern. 1680 Hickerin- 
f.iLL Meros vj Vaux is Vnux thoueli he carry a n.ark- 
lanihorn and wear a Vizard. iSaS Scott F. M. I'erth v, 
•Simon Glover, .now came to the door with a dark-lantern in 
hts hand. 

b. sloHR, (See qiiot.) 

1x1700 if. E. Diet. Capit. Crew, A Dark-Lnnihom, the 
Servant or Agent iluit Rect ives the Bribe (at Court). 



DARKLE. 


DARLING. 


Darkle (da*ik'r, v. [A moilcni wok], tvolved 
out of the adverb darklitij^ analysed as a pple. 
I^robably some pant] lei ism to sparklhi^ has been 
buppos«l. See next.] 

1. ittir. 'I'o lie darkling ; to show itself darkly. 
1819 Mvbon Jnivt II. xlix, 'J'he night .. darkled o’er the 

faces pale And the dim desolate deep. i8m Tjiackf-ray 
Xctoctuucs Ixxv, The. . Konndcr’s'Joinn. .lUirkle.s.and slune.s 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights. i88< Ceututy 
S 39 'I'he . . fountain . . whose stutue.s and ba.vrcliefN 
darkled alxivc and aiouiid a .silent pool. 

b. To lie in the dark, conceal oneself. 

18&1 'riiACKKKAY D. Pitvai viij, I rciiiemlicr half-u-dorcn 
men darkling in an alley. 

2. 'I’o grow dark. 

i8a3 I?YBoN yuatt VI. ci, Her cheek began tc» flush, her 
eyes to sparkle, And her proud brow’s blue veins to swell 
and darkle. 1870 Mottais Earthly Var. 11 . 111. 330 Cold 
and grey, And darkling fast, the wtiste before her hay. x88o 
HowKt.iJD VhiUsk . CoHutryvn. lao 'I'hc houses darkled away 
iriio the gloom of the country. 

b. Of the coniitcuance, etc, : ^'o become dark 
with anger, .scorn, etc. 

1800 MwRKfh/.f to Auacrum xvii. Note 7 Now with angry 
scorn you darkle, Now wiUi temicr anguish sparkle. 185$ 
'i HACKiiHAV .\Wt.t:fV//. j Ixvi. fh.), Ills honest hrows darkling 
as he looked towards me. 18B6 lllnst, /.ond. Aars .Summer 
No. 19 s Tclt/er darkling at him with a wicked grin. 

3. frans. 'Po rcruler tlark or obscniv. 

1884 [see Darkijng R 3]. 1893 Xalumaf Ofisfrrer 25 
h ell. ^70 j The dramatist . . wliose province it is to darkle 
and ohsi nre. 

Da*rkleB8, a. ftonce-^aui. Free from darkness. 

1888 Daily AVnosi) Sept, s/r In summer time the ‘darkless 
nights’ are ench.antiiig. 

Darkling (da-jkliij), adv. and a. [ME. dar/x 
f. Dauk a. y -mnc., atlvcrldal fonmalivc: cf. 
^ halfdin^.\ 

A. adv. In the dark ; in darknesd. lit, and 

.1 1450 Kut. tie la Tour at She wulde not come in incnnis 
I Imiinihn 's hi night derkrlyng willioute candelle. 

SiiiNr.Y ,lrcadia*i\td}vi) 379 Ifc came darkcling into Tii.s 
cluuid.Ki'. 1590 Shaks. .V.'.A, .V. 11. ii. ti6 () wilt thou 
darkling Ic.auc me? 1633 'i'. AL•^Ms « /V/crii. 1 Our 
I.Aiiips. .at last go out, and leave us darkling. 1667 Mii.ton 
/*. A. lit. 30 The wakeful lliul Sings darkling, and in shadiest 
Covert Kid 'I'unv.s her iifxturnal Note, xyia SriCF.i.K Syect. 
No. 406 F 7 Jhiikling and tir’d we .shall the Marshes tread. 
1813 Hr.oTr KoMyu x.vvi, Wilfrid is. .destined, darkling, to 
pni>nc Amliition's m.azc by O.sw, aid’s clue. 1859 IV.nnyson 
/ V. 7<7i y 32 lie , .darkling felt ihc sailptured ornament. 

B. pres. pple. and a, [the ending being con- 
founded with the -/V/^of participles.] 

1. f-leing, taking place, going on, proceeding, etc. 
in tlic dnrit. 

A 1763 .Siii:n*stoni: Ukoft Etddlct in Podslcy Coll, /W»ts 
(t 78*> V. 64 \‘e writcr.s..O spare vour dmkling labours ! 
x^ HnKins Ttart AjPod, 58 .soars aloft In the first 

glinip,s« of morning, .and perforins A d.arkling anthem at the 
gales of Keav’n. 1814 Chai..mi:ks Ar/VA Chr, Kinwl. x. 285 
A single word from u«xl . . i.s worth .a world of darkling 
speculation.^. 1859 (I. Mkkkiutii A\ E»“ncrol xx, Here like 
d.arklin^ nightingales they iil. 1863 M i<.<i. Oui’hant Salem 
Ch. XVI. 286 'i'lic mother and son hurried on upon their 
ilHrlcling journey. 

2. Characterized by darkness ; lying in darkness ; 
showing itself darkly ; darksome, obscure. 

1739 P. WniTEiirAn Manners 3 A dnlcfiil ten.ant of the 
ilarkfing Cell. xBss M. Ai{noi.u Balder Dead ii, And hy 
the darkling forcst>]>ul h<s the Gods Follow'd. 1865 Gos.sk 
Land ^ Sea fiS74> 20 Another, .brook that brcak.s out from 
its darkling U'd licncath dw.arf willuwn. 

Jl^' >795 th Wakeuki-ij Reply to Ageof Reason^ Part^ 

24 To let the .cun of your intellect stiine out . . fur the illu' 
mimitiun of us darkling mortal.'.. 18x3 .ScoiT Rokehy vi. xiv, 
Darkling wras the .sense ; the phrase And Language those of 
other days. 1878 Whi ie Li/e in Christ iii. xix. 257 Some 
datkliiig .sensation of p}ca.sure or pain. 

3. Harkening; obscuring. 

x^ 1 ,0WKM. Poems t To /tolmrs. As many poets with 
tlieir rhynif-ft Ohiivioii's darkling du.st o’crwhelms. 

4. Dorkling'beetle, a black beetle, /Jlaps mor- 
tisay^at living in dark places, as cellars, etc. 

x8x6 Kirdy & .Si*. HntomoL 08431 1 . 333 Mr. Raker. .k»'pt 
a d.arkling beetle iJUlaps mortisaga) alive for three years 
without food of any kind. 1836-9 loDii C^c 7 . Anai, 11 . 
3<^2 The fifth section, .includes, .the darkling>bcelles. 

Da*rkling, sb. nonee-tod. [See -ling.] A child 
of darkness ; one dark in nature or ch.iracter. 

*773 J- Ross Eratrieide 1. 62a I'.I/.V.) I’ll catch Th’ 
impetuous darkling (be. Cain] at his first recoil, And leiu- 
jw>rize his hatretl to iny wi.sh ! Ibid. i. 175 The morning . . 
brought hi.s darkling to the field. 

Da*rklins[8, rare. [f. Daukltng adv.^ with 
a'hcrbial genitive : cf. baehuurd, -wards y etc.] In 
the dark ; « f) ark ling adv. 

A 1656 lir. Hau. IChs. 1 18.', 7-9) VTl. 3^4 tD.'i Idle wanton 
servants, who pl.ay and talk uut their candlelight, and then 
go darklings to ht:d. ijSk IIor.ss //atlmoeeH xi, ‘Jo the 
kiln hlie goes then. An' darklins grapit for the bauks. 1847 
Tait's Mag. XIV. 11 A kind of pantomime, .done dark- 
hugs in a lawycr’.s Ixick .shop. 

b. j4l darklins is use»l dinlaetally. 

1870 K. Pi'.Ar.<H;K Ralf Skirl. I. 282, 1 wonder j’on'rc 
not ticared to be with her by your sen at darklins, 

tDa*rklong, Oilv^ cb.^. variant of Darkling. 
[Cf. headlongy sidelotty^.^ 

X56X T. IfoBV tr. Castialiotte's C our Iyer M vl.a, The 
two arose and wente to bed darkelunc. 157% Kdrm 8c 
W n.LFs///ff. Trav, 258 b, D.arkelotig wiiKotii at pompeand 
ci'romontes, bitryed in a dungliil. t6ao Sheltoji Qnix. 
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ly. xiv. 1X2 .Sometimes he went dark-long and without 

il^arkly (da-ikli), adv, [f. Dark a. 4- -ly -. 
CIO. had deordlcc ; but the worI apj^ears to have 
liccn formed anew in ME.] In a dark manner or 
way. Ill OE. known only in the fig. sense * darkly 
ill a moral sense, horridly, foully ’. 
e 1000 Gloss. Prudent, 142 Tetruniy deorclice. 

1. In the dark; in secrecy, secretly. 

e 1600 Sh.vk.s. Sonn. xliii, When 1 sleep, in dream.s they 
[my t‘ye.‘>] look on -thee. And darkly bright arc bright in 
dark directed. x6oi — Alts IPell iv. iii. 13, I W'ill tell you 
.a thing, but you .shall let it dwell darkly with you. ^ s 6 ys 
Wkkvkh Ane. Eun. Mon. 223 Hradwardin lieth buried m 
the South wall, somewhat darkly. «x^5. Hood Irish 
Sihoolmaster vi, 'i'umc familiar fowls, .sit darkly stjuatting. 

2. With a dark or soniiirc hue. 

1509 II.wviLS Past. Pleas, xi.iv. ii, On his noddle clarkcly 
flimiyng Was set Saturne. ^ 1641 Fuencii Distili. v. 11651) 
139 .Klclt it not, oucly let it darkly glow. X794 Southkv 
Sonn. vili, How darkly o’er yon far-off mountain frowns 'flic 
gather’d tempest 1 a 1835 Mms. Hf.mans Poems, Motiern 
Greece, The river’s darkly-rolling wave. 1843 Mus. Urown- 
INC To Einsh iii. Darkly hrowm thy body is. 
iJ. In a glotimy, frowning, ominous in.anner. 

X594 SiiAK.s. Rieh. I IF, i. iv. 175 How d.arkly, and how 
di'adly doni thou speake ! x6ox I'toel. uV. 11. i. 4 My 
siarres shine dai kcfy otier me. 18x4 Uyron Corsair 1. ix, 
Hi.s frown of hatred d.arkly fell. 1837 Hawthoknk Tiviec 
Told 7 *. 11851) I. V. 76 The men of iron shook their hcad.s 
.and frowned so darkly, that the revellers looked up. 

4. In an ob.scure, vague, or mysterious manner. 

*377 P‘ PI- P*‘ Where dowel^ is, or dolict 

dcrkclicli 3e. she wen. c 1450 Merlin 53, 1 . . will .speke . . so 
derkly that they shul not vndirstonde what 1 t>cy. 1376 
Ki.i;.MiNCi Panofl. Kpist. 213 This lii.Mikc was., written of 
sett purpo.su very darkely. 1840 Mrs. No«Tt>N Dream 151 
Darkly-worded spells. X889 Jk.s.soi'F Coming 0/ Erinrs i. 3 
llecause he spoke so d.arkly,fnen listened all the more eagerly. 
6. With obscure vision; dimlj, blindly. 
rx430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Ivii. fi86y) 98 Sum time 
ihon sh.alt sc me thikkcliche .and derkiiche. x5b6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 185 In this lyfc we sc .and kuuwe 
goef but coiifusely or dcrkly, as it were by a glas.sc. 1732 
Poi'K Ess. Man 11. 4 A Iwiiig darkly wise, and rudely great. 
187s JowFTT /’/<!/<» (eil. A) 1.427 Aie not we. .secKing to 
discover that which Socratc-s in a glass d.arkly foresaw 'f 

Da*rkly, a. rare* [-ly ’ : cf. sickly.^ Dark- 
looking, somewhat dark. 

i8ax Clare Fill, Mhislr. II. 52 .Sweet tiny ilower of 
darkly hue. 

DaTkmans. Thieved cant, [f. Dark a . : the 
second clement occurs also in crackmans a hedge, 
lightmans the day, etc.] The night. 

1567 Harman Caveat 85, I couched a hogshond in a 
Skypper this darkcmaiis. x6xx Dkkkkr Roaring Cirie 
Wks. 1873 HI. '/16 With all whom Tie tumble this next 
tlarkinans in the slrommcl. a 17^ U. K. Diet. Cant.Cnno, 
Dtirkmans Budge .. om that .slide.s into a House in the 
Dusk, to let in ".Rogues to rob. 1737 Baeehus cfj* Venus, 
Each r)arkmans 1 ixxss iti an old shady Grove. 18x5 Sayrr 
Gny M. xxviii, Men were men them, ami fought other in the 
open field, and there was aae milling in the dnrkmans. 
Darkness Cda-ikni s). [OE. deorau^s, -nys, f. 
deorc Dark a, + -nes, -ms, -nys, -njcss.] T’hc 
tjuality or state of being dark. 

1. Absence or want of light (total or partial). 

a xofio Oe Vitiis in Liber Scintiil. (1889) 228 On hysscrc sw.a 
micelre dcorcTiy.s.se. c i3»o Cast, Love 1706 Another peyne 
they shull have of derknes. c 1385 Chavckh L. G. JF. Prol, 
95<hIS. (.jglAnd dothede was the flour, .ffor dcrkiiesse of the 
iiyhl. 0440 Promp, Pant. 121 Dyrkencssc, obsenritas. 

Fisher tVks. ^1876) so Hytwene the .sh>Tiynge lyght 
and black derknes. X667 Milton P. L. i. 63 No light, nut 
rather darkncs.s visible Serv’d only to discover sights of woe. 
x86o'i 'vNOACL Clot. I. XXV. 188 An aperture through which 
the darkness of the chasm was rendered visible. 

2. The quality of being dark in shade or colour. 

CX374 CfiAOCKk Boeth. 1. i. 5 l>e wiche clones a darkencs of 

,a fiirlclen and dispised ddc lind[del duskid and dirked. 
1413 Dvlkj. Pilgr. Soxole ii. lix. (1859)^7 ^ fyre taketh 
siiioKC .and derkencsse of the mater to wliichebc is conioyned. 
x8i8 .SiiKi.i.KY Laan xii. xviil 7 The glossy darkness of 
her streaming hair. X8156 Kuskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xviil 
$ 3 D.arkness mingled with colour gives the delight of its 
ileplh and ixiwer. 

3. AVant of .sight; blindness. 

CX374 Cmaucek Troylusxy, F.ndc I wil ns F.dii>pe in 
dcrknc-«e My sorowfuU liff. X568 Turnkk Herbal in. 6 
'I'hc litle fdmc’.s that go over the eyes, wherof darknes doth 
rise. 184* Tknnvsun Godiva 70 His eyes, before they had 
their will. Were .shrivell’d into darkness in his head. 

fg. a. The want of spiritual or intellectual 
light; esp. common in biblical imagery. 

Kingdom, pmoer oj darkness : the empire of evil. Prince 
0/ darkness'. Satan. 

’ f X340 Cursor M, 17881 (Trin.> bo folk in dcdly derkencs 
stad pis grete li^t made hein glad. 138s Wyclif Col. i. 13 
The which lielyucrde vs fvo the power of derknisses. X5«6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. *531) 4 The prynce of derknes.. 
niirgoostly ennemy thedeuyll XS31 Tinimi,k Exp. x yohn 15 
All that lyue in ignoraunce aro called darknesse. 
Whitlock Zootomia 140 A second famous I.eader under (he 
Prince of Darknc.s.se. 171x1 AnuistiN Sped. Na 4x9 P 5 I'he 
l.)arknc.s.s and Superstition of later Ages. 1766 Fordycr 
Serm, Vng. JVom, (1767) II. viii. 6 I’hc powers of darkness 
. . concur. . in misleading. 1^1 Morlkv Voltaire (t886) uvq 
They [the clergy] were . . the incarnation of the average dark- 
ness of the hour. 

b. Absence of the 'light’ of life ; death. 

WvcLTK yob X. St Ilcfor that Y go. .la the derk lond, 
.anil hilid with the durkness of dclh. 1535 Coveku. /ob x. 
21 To that londe of darcknease & shadowe of d(»|h. 1603 
SiiAKR. Mens. /or M. in. i. 14 If 1 muiit die, I willmcountcr 


darknesse as a bride, And hugge it in mine arines. Med. 
I'hc darkness of .tlie tomb. 

6. (Iloom of sorrow, trouble, or distress. 

C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 142 There is some dark- 
ness happened betwixt the two favonrites. x8xx Shelley 
Bigohys Vietim iii. 7 llie darkne.vs of deepest dismay. 

,0. A condition or environment which concwls 
from sight, observation, or knowledge ; obscurity ; 
concealment, secrecy. 

138a Wyclir Matt. X . 27 That thing that Y say to 3011 in 
dercnc!i.sis, snye ^ee in the li^t. xS43’-4 Act 35 //en. VUl, 
c- r I’hc vaile of darckries of the vsurped power, .of the »cc 
and bishoppe.s of Rome. x6oz Shaks. Tsvel. A, v. i. 156 To 
vnfold, though lately we intended To keepe in darkenesse, 
what occa.sion now KeiicHles. r69a K. Walker Epictetus' 
Mor. (17371 *'l‘o the Author'^ Truth’s still in darkness un- 
discoveren. 1869 Freeman Nornt. Conq. (1876) 1 II. xii. 253, 
I found the quc.stion wrapped in darkness. X889 J. Coriuctt 
Monk xiii. 191 I'hls foriniduble figure lli.'it had arisen so 
suddenly and with such my.stery, this in.an of darkness 
[Monkl 

7. Obscurity of meaiiiitg. 

>553 'l'. Wilson Rhet. (1584;) 165 Poeticall Clcrke.'i . . de- 
ligntyng muchc in their ownc darckeiicsse. a 1568 Ascham 
SehoUm. (Arb.) 156 I’hc vse of old wordes is not the greatest 
cause of .Saluslc.s roughiies and d.arknc.sse. 1666 JJoyle 
Orig. Eormes ly Qnai., Apt to occa.sion much darkijr-se 
and difficulty in our enquiries into the things thvinselvfs. 
/ti7X5 I'lVRNur 7 'iw/tf (1823I I. 279 He preached and 
prayrd oAen himself, hut with so peculiar a clarknc.ss. 

tDa-rkahlp. Obs,stouce-wd. [Scc-shji*.] The 
j>erson.aUty of one who is dark. 

X707 E. Wabo Find. Rediv. (17x5)11. 7 That liis D.arkship 
[i.e. a devil] w.a.s unable To terrify an English Rabirlc. 

Darksome (da*jks2;m), a. [f. Dark sA. f 
-« oMK : cf. toilsomc.‘\ 

1. Cb.aracteri 2 cd (more or less' by darkness; 
somewhat dark or gloomy. Now chiefly a poelic 
synonym of dark, of vaguer connotation. 

* 53 ® Rai.sok. .>>;/2 Daikesorae, tcnebreiix. 1549 6a .S i iirn- 
noLii & H. I's. c.vxxvi. 9 And Staritvs that doe ;ippe.are To 
guide the darksome night. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. ii. 9/3 Ry 
i.nn.sLraint Wamlring this d-ark.soriie d(!s.art. 17x8 Rovvk tr. 
Lucan 357 She seeks the Ship’s deep darksom Hold below. 
1B48 M. Arnolij Sick King Bokhara, Alone and in a dark. 
uonic place Under .some imilhcn^'-trcc.s I. found A little potil 

2. Somewhat dark in shade or colour ; sombre. 

16x5 G. Saniw.s Trn7f. 73 He hath a little haiic on his 

vpper lip . . of a darksom color. 1667 Mii.ton /’. L. xii. 185 
A dark.som Cloud of Locusts swarming down. 1807 
Wonn.sw. White Doe iv. 56 With pine and cedar spreading 
wide 1 'heir dark.'wmc boughs on every side. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor I. i, 2 Dark.sornc clump, and antique low'cr, 

Si. fig. a. Characterizcil by obscurity of meaning. 
*574 Marlorafs Apocatips 1 'J’o the E.arhers of olde 
tyine, Daniels vision .seemed luustc d.arkesoine. 1^7 8 Hr. 
Hall Sat. 111. Pro!., W'hosc words were short, andd.arksome 
wxA their sense. x6*6 Lacon .Sj'/rvi § ytKi 1 *.ar.ai:clsus and sonic 
darksome auiliors of Magic. 1838 Cl Sumnek* . 1 /,*;//. 1$* Lett. 
(1878) I. 379 'Ihc d.arksome notes and memoranda which he 
made on tne margin of the volnines he read. 

b. Characterized by gloom, sadness, or cheerlcss- 
iiess. 

1649 Roberts Ctavis Bibl. ii. 24 All iny d.arksome doiibting.s 
fiedaway, xyxo D’Uhfky y’//A(i872)lV. icxj 1 1 i.s a durk.soitn; 
P:is.sion. xoao Carlvlk Mise. (1857) I. lyo His d.arksome, 
drudging childhtxjd and youth, a Hooi> 7 Vw .Swans 
iv, In darksome fears They weep .and pine away. 

O. Morally of dark character. 

1880 M'Carthy Own Times IV. Ixvii. 532 Some rather 
tlurksomc vices, .prove their existence in the character, 
llciicc Pa’rksomeneBi, darkness, ob.scurity. 

1571 Golding Calvin on /’f. xviii. 12 D.arks(}iunes«i(>. of 
water. 1583 — Calvin on Dent, xlil 248 T-et vs not charge 
it [God’.s tioith] with darksornencsse. a 1643 Sir W. Mon- 
.soN Aaval Tracts v. 495/2 'I’he Dark.somne.is of the Night. 

DarlnTf darkey (da-jki). \f. Dark a. + -y, 
dim, .anil npnellativc ; cf. Blacky.] 

1. I'ko night, slang, 

1789 G. Parker Lt/c’s Painter 124 (Farmer) Bles-s 3'our 
eyes and limbs . . 1 don’t come here every darkey. XB36 
K. iliiKKowiM Death 0 / Sturntes in AVV. Eat her Proiit 
(i860) 269 'I'hen nt darkey we waked him in clover. 

2. A dark- lantern, slang. 

xBxs J. II. Vaux Flash Did., Darky, a dark lanthorii. 
X836 Dickens 0. Twist xxii, ‘Crape, keys, centre-bits, 
durkias— nothing forgotten ? ' intiuired Toby. 

3. A negro, a blacky, eolloq. Also attrih, 

1840 K. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxxiii. xao The darkey tried 
to butt him. 1883 Century Mag. XXV 1 1 . 132 The manners 
of a corn-field daiky. x8^ rg/A Cent, Feb. 246 A coffin of 
curious darkey workmanship, 

4 . A blind man. dial, 

1807 J. SiAGO Poems 144 A darky glaufuM her by the hip. 
Davliutf (driilif)), sA. and a. Forms: 
deorling, (I dior-, dir-, dyrling), i-Ct derling, 
(4-6 ddrlince, -yng(e), 3-4 durling, -ynj, 5- 6 
darlyng(e, 6 dorlinge, darling ; also 3 deoro- 
liiiHfr 3' 6 deroling, -yng, 4-6 deerCe)ling, -yng, 
6-8 dearllng, (6 -inge, -yng(a). [OE. diorling, 
dicrling, deriv. of deor Disar ; ace -LINO. Thence 
ME. dereling, derling, which subseq. bec&me dar^ 
ling, as usual with er followed by a consonant ; but 
the analytical dere-ling, dearding also continued 
in partial use till the 18th c. or later, as a dialectal 
or noiicc-form.] 

1, A person who is very dear to another; the 
object of a person's love ; one dearly loved. Com- 
monly used as a term of endearing address. 
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c 888 K. /Ki.rMED />WM. xxxix. 8 loScj^oiIcundaunweald 
zcfrilMxle hi$ diorlinaas It/, r. deorUnj;^a»]. C897 - iW(gttry'$ 
rnsf. 1. ^93 Hi Dauide oa:m (iodes dirliiige. c tooo iKLi-uic 
//tOW. (Hiorpe) I. 58 (Hosw.) lohaniies ya Godspdlere, 
Cristes dyritng. fi laoo Moral Otte 383 Crist .seal uric Ijcoti 
inou alle hift durlingeii. c zm Will. VaUrtit 1538 Sweting 
welcome ! Mi derwori>c derluig. 1388 NVvclii- Song Hoi. i. 
13 My dcrlyiig is to me a cluster of cijMc irc. 7<zx4oo 
Clutter Plays 111. 372 And now farewell iny darling dccrc. 

Heywooo PriK>. * Kpigr. (1867) 65 It is better to be 
An olde mans derlyng, than a yong mans werlyng. 1583 
Stanvhijrst /Uneh ii. r.Arb.) 63 Flee, fle, my sweet darling. 
«7Z4 (.Iay Sluph. Week v. 1 10 While on her Dcarling's lied 
her Mother sate. zB4a Tknnvjwn Canieftcr's Dau. 272 
'J'he idol of niy youth, ‘J'he darling of my inanliuod. Z659 
-- Merlin K 395 Answer, darling, answer, no. 

tb. A favourite, a minion. 0 /^s. 
e 888 K. AiLFBKo Poeth, xxvii. S 2 ^if 8e licode his dysig . . 
.swa wcl swa his dysci^um decriingum dyde. a 1400-^ 

. 3442 An aid derling of Darius was duke m.ade 

of pers. z^ PALStiK. 213 '! Derlyng, a m.an, ntignon. 
zsf8 Hau. Chron. (1809) 219 'I nc Qiicncs dearlynge 
\yilliain Duke of Snlfolke. ZS79 J. Stuhuks Gaping Gntf 
Fv viij, 'I'he king, .had like to haue marred al, bj' laui.shing 
out a word herenf to one of hys deerelyn^.s. /i Z719 
Aduikon (J.), She became the darling of the pnncciis. 

C. The favourite in a family, etc. 

c Z330 R. BROMNisr/mw. (18 to) su Knontc of his body g-iu 
simnes brc. . Knoutc lufedlHaruld] U^st, he was his derlyng. 
Z675 Art Coutentm. iv. § g 'I'he most discountenanc'd 
clnhl oft make.s better proof, than the dcnrling. zyza 
Akhuimnot John Hull jii. ii, John was the darling! He 
had all the good bits. 

d. One meet to l)C much loved, a lovable 
creature, a ‘ pet’. 

Z799 SouTiiKY Kin^ of Crovodilet it, Six young Princes, 
darlings all, Were mts.stng. Z863 Dfi.s.s Ijkaddon Eleanor's 
Cict. (1878) iii. 23 His duly tow.ards those innocent darlings. 
Z864 Kinosi.ky in Li/e xaL (1879) Ih '73 With every flock 
of . sheep and girls arc one or two cnonitou-i ui.'istiflTs . . They 
arc great darlings, and neccsK;iry against bc;u- and wolf. 

2 . Iransf. and Jig. a. of persoii.s, as Iht: darling 
of I he people, etc. 

r izoK Lay. tVj 1 fi Alfred [>c king, Engleluiides deorling. /lid. 
-.'i.S7fi spfc Angel he king, .Scottenc deorling. ZS48 Udam,, 
cic. Eratm. Par. Luke rn-.f. 8 Wantons and dcrelyng»;.s 
of foriunc, z6i5 Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. xxiii. <i 36 Augustus 
Ciusar . . when he was a dearlingof the .Son.atc. 2639 FiM.1.1 r 
Holy War (1^40) t A prince so good, tlmi he was .styled 
the Dolling of inankuul. zyoa Eng. Theo/hrosl. 193 
Fortune turns, .every thing to the advanl.ige of her Dar- 
lings. Z87S SruDUs Const. It is/. III. x.\i. 508 Henry V was, 
as he deserved to be, the darling of the nation. 

b. of tbini.'s. 

f Z430 //ytnnt t''i/g. 1 iSfi;' 25 T.nue is g.iddis owne <ler- 
jinge. 2577 Ir. pHllinger't^ DecOi/iS (159;! 1 303 Where Go<l 
is, there also is Patience hi.s derling which he noiirisbeth. 
2604 .Smaks. 0 th. III. iv, 66 Take heede on't, Make it a 
Darliiii;, like your proclons eye. zyso 0 . M 1 chi*s Parlxulves 
Pref. I 'I'hen Oratory beiaine tlieir darling. 1870 l''Mi::ksoN 
Sac. tit J'olil.t Work -V At3'.r SVks. (Ilohii) III. O7 Trade, 
th,iM)riclc and darling of onr Oce.an, 
f o. A name for a varicly of apple. Ohs. 

1586, CoOAN jhtvcn Health (1636) 101 'I'lic best Apples 
..are Pepins, Co.slanls .. Darling.-., .iiul sucli other. 

4 . Couth., as darling-like adj. (nonec-7Vil.). 

1873 IIhowning lied Cot t. Ad.-rap 835 Her figure? some- 
wb.at .small and ilarlinglikc. 

B. adj. i alti ib. use of sh.'\ I )carly loved, very 
dear; best-loved, favourilc*. a. of ]iersons. 

[1509 II.\wK.s Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixsii, Dy.anc derlyng j>, ale 
as any Icade.J 2506 bi’ENSi-.H /•'. Q. i\'. I’rol. v, Dred infjint, 
V'eiius denriing dove. 2667 Milton J*. L. ii. 373 His 
darling Son.s, 1736 w. 'I'lio.MJsoN Epithalatuium .\iv. g 
Our dearling prince. 18x9 Siii:i.li:y Cyclops 246 My d.Trling 
little Cyclops. 2849 Dickhns Dasu Copp. xxxii, My un- 
changed love is with my darling child. 

b. of things. 

rx6ooSH\KS. Sonn. xviii. 3 Rough xvinds do shake the 
d.irling buds of May. 2645 Good Th. in Pad T, 

( 1841 ) 64 'I'o .acknowledge my darling faiilrs. 2702 W.Wm i <»n 
Htsf. Pome, Marcus i. 7 Philosophy was liis darling Study. 
2799 Cor.KRiiK;K Di-inPs Thoughts vi, 'I’lie Devil did grin, 
for liU d.irling sin is pride tliat ape.s humility. 1848 
MAc.Afr.AY Eng. I. 101 A few enthusi.ists. .were lx:nt 
on pursuing, .their d.irling phantom of a republic. 

\\v\\syQ \nonce- 7 vdsl) Da'rlinsr?;. irans., to address 
as ^ darting’ ; DaTllngly adt ). ; Da’rllnflrneM* 
1888 I.AIJY V. .Sandars bitter Repent. III. ii. 25 They 
still darlinged .ind dcared each other n.5 heretofore. e.spocinlly 
in the presence of others. 2873 IIbownin(; Red Cott. Nt.- 
cap 1600 Writing letters daily, duly read A& darlingly she 
hand.s them to myself. 2873 — Aristofih. Apol. Wls. XIII. 
Right they named you . . sonic rich name . . Kallistion? 
abiori for the d.ir]ingncs.s ? 

Darloch, var. of Doul.\ci{. 

Dam (dain\ v» Forms: 7-8 dern, dearn, 7- 
darn ; 9 AV. dern. [Derivation unknown. 

The verb appe.irs about i6fX), and bccotnes at once cjuite 
cuiiiriion : it may l>c that this particular way of repairing 
a hole or rent was then iiitrodiiccd. The form .suggests 
relation.ship to Dkhn (later dam^ secret, hidden, and its 
verb dem, darn to conceal, put out of sight ; but .satis- 
factory connecting links between the two have not yet 
been muiid. On tlie other hand the Celtic derivation sug- 
ge.Hted by Wedgwood is absolutely inadmissible. Welsh 
dam ‘ piece, fragment ' has no as.sociattori with d.irning or 
mending in any way, .ind the sense ‘ patch * given l»y Owen 
Pughe 1* correct only in the sense tnat a ‘piece’ may be 
used to patch. The Welsh dartih hosan would mean ‘ to 
cut a stocking to pieces' >wiih a knifci; ‘to darn a stocking* 
is creiihio hosan. (D. Silvan Evans, and Prof. Rhys.) 
trans. To mend (clothes, etc., esp, stockings - by 
filling-in a hole or rent with yam or thread inter- 


woven so as to form a kind of texture. (This is 
done wiih a darniug-needk.') 

I IE. Househ. Pit. in House It. Ord. (17901 2v4 
1 he Scrjaiu hath for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking 
towclls, and other linen cluthc . . that are darned. 2603 
Hoi.i.anu Plutarch's Mor. 783 (R.j For .spinning, weaving, 
ileming and drawing up a rent. x6xz (AircR., Rentraire 
. . to draw, dcarnc, or sow vp a rent in u garment. 1697 
V.f’W. Gas. No. 3303/^4 Breeches darned with Worsted at 
o>'-\ Knees. 2710 Stekli-: Tailer No. 245 P 2 Four Pair 
of Silk- St«xk bigs curiously denied. 2836 Mrs. Cakiale 
Left. I. 63 'I'he holes in the stair-carpet all darned. 2882 
Rksant fi; Ricii Chap/, of Fleet ii. lii. (18831 135 Ills grey 
stockings were darned with blue worsted. 

atsol. 2710 (Jay Toents (17451 I. 233, I can sow plain- 
work, I can darn and stit«.h. *1875 l^loin A’tcdlewrk 18 
The iTuic.hine not 3*ct invented which can piitch or darn. 

Eg. 2642 Miiton Church Gi^t. vi. (i8si) 128 I'o dcarii up 
the rents of schisme by calling a cuuncell. 

b. To 111 I cad one’s way in and out betwet u 
oiistaclfs. 

1890 niackuK Ma^. Na. 897.9'! I.ithe bixlics . . darning 
tht'inst lve.s out and in of ibc imuiy-citlunrcd sec'thing irrowtl. 

Darn, i A [f. Daun v.\ The act or result of 

il.irnin^^ ; a liole or rent mended by tlarnin^^ 

27*0 Loud. Gtvz. No. 5868/9, I.. Muslin Apron, with a 
l.irge Darn in the Bottom. 2852 PeLk's Florist 40 'I hni 
she'd . .wash niy linen, or put a ^itch hcreutid a darn tlu-ie. 
2870 .Miss Biki) Rswky Mount 245 Dm* pair of .stockings, 
siu h a mass of d.inis that liardly a trace of the original 
wool renuiin.s. 

Dari), v.ir. of Dkhn a. .nnd 7f. 

Dam, Damation, Darnod, perversions of 
Damn, IIamnation, Damned, in profane use. 
(Chiefly 17.SA 

*837-4® llAMiiniiTON t'Z/vXw/. ! 1862'- .’9, I guess they are 
pretty considerable ;ui|xHiiic d.irned foids. Ihul. (1872)92 
Darn it all, it fairly mukei, iny dander rise. 2844 John 
Clia 7 iih.nou ii. in ll.illiwcll Hitt, 11865) I. p. xv, I'll 1*0 
darn’d if I know. 2848 I.owi;li. PigiootP. 1. xiii, F.f youVe 
artcr folks o’ gumption, Wiu’ve .1 darned long row to hoe. 
2862 H. Kingscry Rai>enshue vi. (I).', My boy.. was lost 
ill a typhoon in the China sea ; darn iliuy lousy typhoons ! 
Damod (djuiul),///. rt. [f. Dau.nz>. 1 ] Mended 
by darniiijr. 

16x8 W n iiKU /»;•//. Kcntetnh, v. 1019 Pcoc’d, and neatly 
dearued. 1838 Dickkns O. Twist iv, .\ suit of thrc.i(l-barc 
black, with darned cotton stockings. 1847 l^n. 1 . ind, say 
Chr. ApI I. 137 A piece of rlarned and faded tajwstry. 

Darnel (daMned). Forms: 4 5 dernel, 5 
dernal, -eil, darnoUo, -ylle, -ail, 6 dornoll, (der- 
noldo). 6 7 daraell, -all, darnel. [Occurs also 
in the Walloon tUalcel ofRotieliy, Uiarndle, ivraic, 
lolium lemulentunC \ ullerior hisioiy unknown.] 

1 . A dcletcrioua gr,is.s, Lolium leinulentnm, which 
in .some couiilric.s ^jrows as a weed among corn. 

Known first us the F.iigHsli name for the l»/iunt of the 
Vulgate ; sec C^'cki.k t/*.' 2. 'I'he gia-.s is now r.irc in ICng- 
land, hut np|>c:irs toli:nelH;en nuicli iiiorecninmoii formerly 
when seed-corn wa.s largely immntcd fr«*in the Mediter- 
ranean regions, where the weed abounds. It is now held to 
be <lclcterioUs only when infested by ergot, to wliitli it is 
particularly liable. 

•' * 3*5 Metr. Horn. 145 Tbaii coni his fli, .mil sen rihl tharc 
Daniel, that es an iiiel wedc. t 2340 Cutsor M. 1138 (Fairf) 

t ^i «iueti! darnel [Cott., Gift, zuaiiny, I'rin, cokul] sal hit 
»e. 238a Wyci.ii- Matt. xiii. 25. e 2440 J'tomp. Pan’. 119 
Dernel, a wede, zizania, toUinm. 1^3 Fh/iiekh. Hush. 
g 20 I lernoldo groweth vp strcygbi lykc an hye grasse, and 
hath longc sedes o'n eyther .syde the slcrl. 257* J. joNits 
J'afhes Pnekstone 5 b, Some dainell is crepte in amongest tin: 
g*Kid come. x 6 o 5 .SiiAKS. /.ear iv. iv. s. 1^7 Dkvdi n t irg. 
i'ast. V. 56 Oats and Darnel cho.ik tlic rising Corn. 174s 
l.ond. ly Country Pmo. 1. (ed, 4) 10 Darnel is a rainnant 
Weed and grows much among some Barley, especially in 
the h.id Husltanilman’s (iruund. 2799 Med, ')>nL II. 106 
K.xternally applied, tlanul is said to pioibne .inixlyne 
prop»ertie.s. 1833 Tknnvson Poems 3 Then h:t wise Nature 
work her will And on my day In'r darnels grow. 

b. .Sometiine.s lu-ed a.s a book iKime of iho genus 
Lolinm. Kcd darnel : Rye grass, perenne. 

1647 Fi t.LKR G(huI Th. in llWse /'.(1841) i'.x^ Them is 
a kind of daviiel, called lolinm murinum. 2794 Mauiy-N 
Rousseau's Pot. xiii. 143 Jxilium or D.iriicl, ha.s a onc- 
leavcd irivnlucrc tontaiiiing one flowt:r only. 

2. I.uasely * upplieil lo Eapaver l\ha:a. 7 , or some 
other corn-ticlfl poppy ^ ;lJriUcii & llolhuul). 

262a Drayton Poly olb. xv. (R.), The uiiiisuii darnel 
flower, the bluc-liottic awl gold. 

3 . fig, Cf. CocKbK. Taukn. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 216 Nor of thy toiingc be nat 
rekkVlcc.s, Ultre nevir no darnel with good corn. 1563 87 
Foxk a. fj- DL (1684) IN. 502 The deteNtable darnel of 
d» s|jcration. 25^ it. Barrow Prie/ Hisan>. 3 ISatan l 
.sowing his darnel of errors and laies of discord anion.v:st 
ilicni. a 1640 f. Ball .‘Insw. to Can ii. (1642) 12 A grainc 
of good corne in .1 great dcale of dariidl. 

atirih. 1868 lanvHLL Under Willows vi. No darnel fancy 
Might choke one useful blade in Puritan fields. 

4 ! atlrib., and Conib., as darnel-like. a<l]. 
z6ox Hoi.i.a.nd Pliny II. 144 D.irndl floure laid ton, with 
Oxyiuell, curcth the K®ub <■ B<>vi> Zions Flowers 

(1855) 73 , 1 dizzy am as fed with Darnall si;edc. 2834 Brit. 
Huso. Jb 51T Festuca loliacea, or darnel-like fescue. 

Darner (da'JDM). 

1 . One who darns. 

1622 Cot OR , Rentraieur, a Scain-ilcr. .or Dtarner. 1837 
Ht. Mabtinkau-Siv. Amer. 111 . 149 The humble stoeking- 
darncr. 2B42 I.-tNi* Arab. Nls. Hi. 177 He took [the veil] 
forth from the shop, and gave it to the (lamer. 

2 . A^niing-ueedle. 

xB8a h^At'LFtfcLD &SAWARO Dit/. Heedferoork. 


Damex, damick, obs. forms of I>>iinicr. 
Daming[ (da iniij), vhl, sh. [-JNO b] 

1. 'fhe acUon or process of filling up a hole in a 
fiifiric with thread or yam in interwoven stitches ; 
Ibt* i<*sult of such mending. 

26x2 CoTOR., Kenfraicture. .a dcaming. wsaLomi. Gaz. 
No. 5868/9, 1 long Muslin Apron .. the middle flourished 
with Sprigs of true Darning. x88la Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 
1 . Ill Charity usually did her daniing.s and iiiendincs in 
her own apartment. z886 B. C. Sawaru in Honsetoife J. iv. 
109/1 'J'o understand graftingj patching, Swiss darning, 
ladder darning, and corner darning, a.s w ell as plain darning. 

b. fig. ( - ‘ 'Phrendiiig ’ one’s way in and out.) 
1882 aIk-s. Holman WvmCkildr.Jerus. 114 f’lucbe, . made 
her way by a d.irning process up to. .tbe oflicial dignitary. 

2 . Articles darneil or to be daitu d. 

Mod. The week's ilarning lay on the table. 

3 . Comb . , as darning 70 ork ; darning-ball, -last, 
an (!gg-shaped or splicfioal piece of wood, ivory or 
other liard substance, over which a fabric i.s 

' strelclied while being darned ; darning-noedle, 
a long anti stout needle used in darning ; doming- 
stiloh, a .stitch used in darning which imitates the 
texture of the fabric darned. 

1712 SiiAi'T KS)!. Charac. III. £*65 'I'he gouty joints 

and d.irning-work . by which, eomplicnied ^H:riods are so 
I cm iiiusly strung, or hook'd on, one to another. 2848 Hor. 
i Smiim td/er upon town 54 This case .. containing two 
I bodkins and a darning nectllc. 

j Darnix, darnock, obs. forms of Down k k. 

1 Daroga, darogha (daivu ga). Anglo ind. 

I Also 7 dnruga, derega, droga, droger, 7 8 de- 
, rogn, 8 darouga. [a. Ters. and Urdu 
ddroghah, conlr. droghah governor, overseer.] 

. A governor, suixjrinlendcnt, chief officer, head of 
j police or excise. Under the Mongols, the (iovernor 
I of a province or city, but in later times gradually 
! degraded. ' 

2634 Sir T. lIi'.RiiLRT VVfi7'. (1638^ xys 1 'bc Ihiraguad in 
j person caim*.^ z66b J. Dami-.s Ir. Olearius' Toy. Amhass. 

'I'lie I’.iily, or jiidgu of the City, whum they call 
I Dan'ga. 2753 Hanw av /"mz'. (1767A H. w. ii. 413 Diders 
being given lo tlic darongu.'i. .not to let any one pass. 1815 
F.i.i'HiNsroNK Cauhul (184.') II. 265 ' 1 'ho Darogha of the 
llizars fixed prices, and .supeiinteiuls weights and inensnrcK. 
189a Daily kews 19 July 7/3 The oflicial . . .sent it off lo 
(Iwalior by a daroga. 

Darr, obs. lonn of Dakk 
Darraign, -rain 0, -rayno, -rein(o, -royne, 
etc., vai. of DKKADiN Ohy. 
tDarrern, «. Ohl laiv. [a. OF. darrain, 
derrein (.still in various F. ilialects derain. darain, 
j etc. F. dernier) late I.. *de redrilnns hindt?r, 1 . 

' de retro (whence 1*’. derriire) behind.] 

L,ist, ultimate, final ; • - DbiiMKit. Darrein pre- 
sentment : the hist presentation to an ecclesiastical 
benefice (as a jirool of the right to presenl): see 
(jiiol. 1760. Darrein resort'. - dernier ressort. 

[la^ Britton iv. i, Dc dp. Drcyn I’re.scnl. Ihid. 
IV. xii. § 5 Si le denxyn vvi'dit suit contiaric al pruiiicr.! 
*555 ' Mary and Scs-s. c. 5 Any writ of assise of darren 

prcscritmciil.^ 1(57* W. 01; IhitiAiNK Interest Fug. Dutch 
D 'nr 9 War is tin; darrvin resort of every wise iuid go<i<l 
I'lincu. 2760 Bi ns F.ccl. l.arv I. z6 Darrein presentment 
i> a writ w'hicli lieth, where a man or his ancpstor Imlh 
prc:.si:ntpd a clerk to n cliiirch, and afterwards (tliv chur< h la:* 

L (lining void hy the death of the said clerk or oihcrwisr:) 
K stranger prirseiuelh liis 1 l«ik to the same cliiircli, in dis- 
iiirbance of him who had Iasi . . jircsented. 2813 Act 3 4 
/nil. IV, c. '.»7 36 Ami be it fiiitlipr en.icied, ""lal nti .. 

Writ of Assl/c of novel disseisin. . Liarrein-jiri'sciumvnt . 

Mol t d’aiiuvslor. .sluill lie broiighi after the Thirty-first Day 
of DeiTinlxT One thousand pight Inmdrcd and thirty-four. 

Darse, ob.s. var. of I >.\ck, a flsli. 

DarBt(c, obs. pa. indie, of Dakk v.i 
Dart (flaJt), sh. Also 4-6 (larte, 7 Se. dairt. 
[a. OK. dart, aceiis. of darz, dars, in I5lh c. dard 
I Pr. dart, Sj). and It dardoJ\ 

1 . A pointed niis.sile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
j n light sjTcar or javelin ; also applied to pointed 
nii.ssilcs in general, including arrows, etc. 

(' 1324 Guy /f'nnc.f A.i3488 baiinrcs, swerdcs, and dartes. 
r 2330 K. Brl’Nnk Chron. (1810) 178 A darte was sichot to 
belli, hot non wist wiio it ^chctc. 1. 2400 Destt. Ptvy 10548 
Barys ca.st at the kyng .. pre dnrlies. 2535 Covkmdai.k 
I Proa. xxvi. iR As une »hut«th deadly arowes and dartes. 

! K66a J. Daviks i*-, Manddsto's Trav. 11. i.nC'J'hey use no 
I other Arms than the Dart, (which they (:a.st. dexterously '. 

; 2718 J*oi'K Iliad IV. 5TI The sounding darts in iron tem- 
j r«^sis flew. xSip) 'i'liiRLWALT. Grtccs VII. 7 After a short 
siege, he WMs killed by a dan from an engine. 

b. fig. 

X38a WvcLiF Eph. \i. 16 The firy darlis of the worstc 
enmyc. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xli. i, Detli with his 
darte arp,si me sodenly. *664 Evei.vn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
201 The too parching Darts of the Sun. 1764 Coliwm, 
Trav.2\x I-ovc’s and fnendHhin's finely {minted dart, a 1839 
pRAbo Poems (1864) II. 259 The lightning's vivid d.irt. 

C. tramf. A kind of cel-spear (see quot. 1 883) ; 
a ncedle-shaiK'd piece of caustic used in suigery; 
i- a representation of a dart or arrow used to mark 
direction on a drawing, etc. [obs." ; the tongne or 
sjiciir of flame produced by a blowpipe. 

17^ Sp'hif. Watt's Patent No. 2432. 9 'rhe direction of 
motion of ineae. . wheeb b shown by the darts. x8z6 Acccm 
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Chfuu f'tsU (x8i8) X74 Kxpiv.c it to thir flame of a blowpipe 
dart. 1876 tr. ZicMSscu's Cyt l. Med. IV. So I>arts of equal 
parts of UKlinc and iodide of potassium i»rci»red with 
dextrine and tnadu as fine as Carlsbad needles, arc used .. 
with success in the treatnicut of .. hypertrophied tonsils. 
1883 G. C. Pavies Nor/idk Broatis x.\.\i. (18S4) 244 'I'hc 
spear in use on the Ant and Thurne is the dart, and is madu 
with a crosN.piucu, with barbed .spikes .set in it like the 
teeth of a rake. 

2. Zool. An organ resembling a daft: spec. a. 
The sling of a venomous insect, scorpion, etc., or 
that part which pierces the skin. b. A dart*! ike 
organ in some gastropods, having an excitatory 
function (sec dart'sac in 8). 

x66s Hookk AZ/Vw^rr. i6j The Slin^ of a lice.. I could 
most pliutily perceive.. to contain in it, both a Swonl t>r 
Dart, .ind the poisonous liquor that causes the pain. X768 
Ufc' ATTiE Minitr. 1. x, 1 1 {loisons like a .scorpion's dart. x8te 
Hawthorne Mayh, Baun xx, His [a demon’s] scaly tail, 
with a piusonoiis dart at the end of it ! x86x Hulmi'. tr. 
MiHjuin^Tamhm 11. 111. ii.^ 84 Their [snails’] senerativc 
organs ..contain a copulative pouch, the dart enclosed iii 
A sac. x888 Kolleston & Jackson Anim, Life ti8. Ibid. 
481 Some Pul$noHnta and certain .si>ccics cli Doris pO'-scss 
a dart, attached in the former to the female, in the latter to | 
the male, duel. 

3. J)ress~ making. A seam joining the two edges 
left by culthtg a gore in any stuff. 

1884 Dress Cui/irjg'Assth-. C/Vra/fiK, To sew the Darts (or 
Kreast Plaits) commence at the top, hohiing both edges 
even for one inch. 1893 Weldons Ladies' Jrnl. XIV. 
352/3 >hape is fitted with hip darts. 

4. A name for the snake-like lizards of the genus 
Aconlias (formerly supposctl to be venomous 
scrjrents) from their habit of darting upon their 
prey ; —dart-seypeni, -snake (see 8). 

*59* PKKrivAi-C Sf Dill., Tiroy a c.Tsle, dart, also a ser- 
pent called A dart . . yirvH/fVrr. 1607 ’i'oi‘sr.Li. .Vr/*/tvr/r 
( 160S) 696. i6« Swan .y/cc. M. (1670) 440 The Dart taketli 

his iiaino fromlnii swift darting or Ic.-iping upon a man to 
wound and kill him. 

t 6 . The fish otherwise called Pack or Pare. 

x 6 s 5 Motjpi;T & Ui'-nnkt //ealt/i's Imprtro. (1746) 271 
Daces or Darts, or Dares, he of. .ivoo<l Nourishment, 
b. Short for dart-moth : see 8. 
e,rfc the vb.] Tlie act of darting; a sudden 
rapid motion. 

17*1 R. Hradlkv Wks. Nat. 71 I'hc first Dart they make 
iit any thing, r 1650 ArcU\ Nts, (Kildg.) 3'^ A bird made 
A sudden <lart from the air u|H)n it. 1807 Trolloi'k Chron. 
Baeset H. li. 87 .She rose quickly, .and pre|)ared herself for 
a dart at the door. 

b. The act of casting a dart or pointed missile ; 
the range within which it may be thrown. 

1839 T. nE.vt.E ii/>enn ll'/iate j8o With their haqiootis 
held above their heads ready for the dart. Ibid. 182 The 
whale continuing to dvscentl the moment either of the bouts 
got. within dart of him. 

7. Australian slang. Plan, aim, scheme. 

1887 Fakkki.i. IfiKo he died 20 Whose ‘ dart * was to ap- 
pear the justvst steward that ever hiked a plate round. 
1889 i'lOLDKfWOon Robbery stnder Anns (i8go) 29 Tlic 
great dart is to keen the young stock aw-ay from their 
mothers until they lorgei one another. 1890 Melbounte 
A rj^'iis g Aug. 4/2 When I told them of my ‘ dart ' some 
W'crc coiileinptuous, 

8 . Ci»n/f., as dart caster; dart -holding, -shaped, 
’■wounded adjs. ; dart-motb, a moth of the genua 
Agf'otis, so called from a mark on the fore wing ; 
dart-aac, a hollow structure connected with the 
generative organs of some gastropods, from which 
the darts (a b) are ejected; dart-serpent, dart- 
snakO) a snake-like lizanl of the genus Aconiias 
( .^ Part 4 ). 

1550 Nicot.us Tkiteyd. 118 (R.) A certainc nonilicr of 
•slingers and Mart-casters. X647 H. Mokk Sonji;;’ of Soul 
III. Txyiii, No fear of Death's 'dartdiolding hand. X819 
G. Samoi F1.1.K RntomoL Compeiui. Index, ' Dart-moths. 1848 
Froc. Berta, Nat. Club H. 329 Aj^'rotis serei nut {ihe Dart 
Moth), and Ajirotis exclamationis (the iTcart and Dart 
Moth). 1870 Roi.i,i«ton Anintf Life 49 A cylindrical hollow 
miisctdar org.in, the ’'tlart-s.nc. 1607 'J'ofskm. Serpents 
^97 Suddenly there came one of these *'I)art serpenis 
out of the tree, and wuiindcd him. 2745 P. Thomas ’yrnl. 
Anson's Voy. 338 \C. Good 1 1 ope ^ I'lie Eye-Serpent .. is 
also call’d sometimes the Dart-Serpent, from its darling 
or shciotirm himself forward w ith great .swiftness. xBsS'-i 
Toon Cytl. Anat. I. 203/1 *Darl-shaped mandibles. x688 
J, Ci.Avro.v in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 135 This 1 think 
nuiy..bc referred to the *'Dart-Si)akes. 1843 J. Davma.n 
tr. Dante's Inferno xxiv. 154 I'hough putisnakc, d.irt- 
snakc, watersnakc, she [Libya] boast, a 1400-50 Alexafuier 
225 Hire bcwlc bitbs in his brest. .as he ware *dart*wondid, 

l^rt (diit ', V. [f. Part sb»\ cf. F. darder 
(i.Sthc.) itom dard.] 

1 1. trans. To pierce with a dart or other pointed 
weapon ; to sjienr, transfix. Also Jig. Ohs, 

<.‘X374 Chauckr Ttvylns iv. 212 As the wilde bole., 
ydarted to the berto. 1557 Tot tell' s Mke. (Arb.) 234 Till 
death shall d-iric him for to dye. 1604 Capt. .Smith 
I ’ir^inia it. 32 Slaues like vnto T.aiiHins hc.*idcd with bone. 
With these they dart fish swimming in the water. x63a 
I.iTHOOW Trav. x. 489 When death .<^ad darted King lames 
of malclilcssc memory. 1748 Kiciiahbson Clarissa Vika. 

1885 VT. 159 She. .darts de.ad atonce even the embryo hopes 
of an encroaching lover. 2751 RoNoin/W/. Tram. XLVil. 
432 (Thcyl are never suA of darting a whale, till they are 
within a yard. 

2. To throw, ca.<it, shoot (a dart or other missile). 
1580 North /Vn/ixitA (1676) 770 Such other Ganelins as 
the Romans darted at them. i66r J. Davils tr. Mandelsto's 


[ Trav. 5t A kind of long headed Pike, which they dart with 
I great exactne.s.s. 2770 Langhorne /’Z w/tfn '4 (2879) 1 . 436/1 
He liound it fast to a javelin, and darted it over. 2839 
T. Rf.ai.k Spenn Whale x6> They . . Aometimes get near 
enough to dart the harpoon. 

3. transf. and fig. To send forth, or emit, sud- 
denly and slut! jily ; to shoot out ; to cast (a glance j 
quickly and keenly. 

159a SiiAKS. / V». ^ Ad. 196 I'htne eye darts forth the 
fire that burncth me. 2596 * - Tam. Shr. v. ii. 137 Dart not 
scornefiill glances from those cies. 2634 Sik T. Hkrukkx 
Trav. (1638) 17T TJieSunne darted his outragioiu bcames 
so full upon us. ^ 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 68o</'‘m' engine) 
The water issuing out of the tul>c that darts it. 2705 
lioKMAN Guinea (2721) 346 The (Tanielion . . wlien a Fly 
cornea in his way. .darts out his Tongue with utmost Swift- 
ness. 2784 CowpER Task It. 720 llis gentle eye Grew 
stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 2835-6 Tunp Cpel. 
Anat. 1 . 272/t Darting the bill with sudden vc 1 oi:ity into 
the w.Ttor. 2851 Thackkuav Esmond I. viii, Her eyes . . 
darted flashes of anger as she spoke. 

4. intr. To throw a dart or other missile. 

1530 1 'ai.sgr. 506/2 I’hese Vrisshe men darte best, or 
thruw'e a darte liest of all men. 26x4 Kai.kicu Hist. World 
II. 370 One liaodocus in darting. x66a J. Davies tr. 
i stearins' / ’'oy. A mbass. 72 They pursue her 1 1 he whale] and 
dart two or three time.s more at her. 

6. To move like a dart ; to spring or start with 
a sudden rapid motion ; to shoot. Also fig. 

26x9 Fi.rtcher P'atse One 11. i. Destructions ^rting from 
their looks. 2782 Giudon Decl. ij- F. Ilf. 1 . 119 They dart 
away with the swnftiiess of the wind. 2794 Mas. Radcliki-k 
Myst, Udoipho XX vi, .\ thou.sand vague fears darted athwart 
her mind. 285a Mrs. Stowk Uncle Toni's C, xiii, ' No, no', 
.s;ud little Ruth, darting up. 2885 Spectator 18 July 050/1 
A deer d.Tvts out of the copse. x886 Rl'SKIN Prseterita 1 . 296 
The road got level again as it darted away towards Genev.T. 

t^Dartars. Obs. Also dorters. [Corruption 
of F. dartre : see Partrk.] A disease of sheep : 
sec quots. 

2580 Well of Woman 1 1 ill, Aberdeen AivUj It ijcrfytlie 
curis the cxtcrimir .scabliis, wyUlefyre, darteris, and vilivr 
filtliines of the skyn. 251^ Masc.stx Govt. Cattle, Sheepe 
(1627)231 There is. .a certaine scab th.at runneson the chinne 
which is commonly called of the shephe.ards the dartars. 
2726 Diet. Rust. «.ed. 3*, Chin-scab, a Scabby Disease in 
Sheep, .commonly c;drii 'J'he Darters. 2741 Compi. P'ain. 
Piece HI. 196 There is a certain Scab on the Chin of I.aml)s 
at some Seasons, wca.sioncd by their feeding on Gras.s 
covered with Dew *, it is called by the Shepherds the Dartars ; 
which will kill a Lamb if not stOi>t. 

Bart«d (cla-itod) , ppl. a. [f. Part v, + ^ .] 

1 1. Pierced with, or as with, a dart ; punctured. 
c 2374 [see l)AKT 7'. i). x6m H . SvDENiiAM Scmt. Sot. Oec. 
11. <1037) i6r With darted bo.«K>ines and hiibalmed hearts. 
2763 CoLLiNsoN in Phil. Trans. LIV. 67 Several darted 
tvvig.s [i.c. pierced by insects] were . . c.Trcfuny examined, 
and o]icncd. 

2. Thrown or .shot as a dart; sent or put forth 
sihldenly and rapidly. 

2669 Duvih.n Tyran. Love iv. i, A darted Marul.-ile^ came 
From that great Will which movc.s thi.s mighty Frame. 
267J ™ Comj. Gran. i. i, The darted Cane. <2x7x2 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1731 II. 314 Darted Pray’r returns for 
d.irtcd Spighu 2859 Tknnvson Vivien 935 With darted 
.spikes and splinters. 

Darter (daat.ij). [f. Dart v. + -er ».] 

1. One who throws or shoots darts; a soldier 
armed with a d*!!!, 

2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Certus, Incnlis certns, a 
.sure and cunning darter. 2580 Noktii Plutatxh f 1676) 391 
Appointing his Archers and Darters to hurl, .their Darts. . 
to flic tops of the IIouse.s. a 2656 Uskiier Ann. i i6s8) 730 
Having a. strong guard of darters and sliiigcrs. xBao 1 lix;e- 
WOKTU Mem. 1 . 199 He was called Jack the Darter. He 
threw his darLs. .to an amazing height. 2849 Gkotk Greece 
II. liii. V I. 520 To organi.se cither darters or slingers. 

+ b. A harpooucr. Obs. 

2724 K. Falconer / ’<?>'. (i7<^> 8 1 'he w'ounded Fish [dolphin] 
iinincdiutcly flounces . . which the Darter observes, giving 
him Rope and Plaj\ 

2. A [XTSon or animal that darts or moves swiftly. 

x8i8 Ryron C/i. liar, iv. Ixvii, 'I’hc finny dailer with the 

glittering scales. 

1 3. Part sb. 4 , dail-snakc. Obs. 

2607 Top.sf,i,l .Serpents (1608) 696 Cert.Tin [KerpenL.s] in 
HunK.iry . . do leap upon men, as these darters do. 2820 
W. ’roOKE tr. Lucian 1 . 96 Innumerable asps . . darters, 
cow-suckers and to.'uls. 

4. a. Knglish name of the genus Flotus or family 
Plolidte of web-footed birds df the fXilican tribe, 
with long neck and small head, found in jiarts of 
tropical Africa and America, and in Australia; so 
called from their way of darting on their prey. 

2825 Gore tr. BlumenhacKs Nat. Hist. v. ia(S Anhinsa, 
the Darter. 1 *. ventre alba xMx Manville Fknm Off to 
WUds XXX. (1888 1 210 That curious water-bird, the darter, 
.swimming with its body nearly submerged, and it.s long, 
snaky neck, ready to dart its keen bill witlt almost lightning 
rapidity at the tiny fish upon which it fed. 

b. pi. The order Jaculatores in Macgillivray’s 
classification of birds, comprising the kingfishers, 
l) 0 c-eatcr 8 , and jacamars ; from their habit of dart- 
ing tipon their prey. 

o. A name for various fishes; esp. the small 
fresh-water fishes constituting the N. American 
subfamily Jithcostomifm of the family Perddir, 
which dart from their retreats when disturbed. 

Goode Fisheries of U. S. 417 Darters are found In all 
; fresh waters of the United States east of the Rocky Monn- 
i tains. 1887 C. C. Aimoi'T Waste-Land Wand, vii, 3x0 There 


wa.s a goodly company of little darters or etheostomoids . . 
all of one species— the common tessellated darter. 
Darting (da jtiq), rA [-ino^.] The action 
of the vSrb Dart, q.v. ; throwmg or shooting of 
darts, etc. ; rapid movement os of a dart, etc. 

1565-73 CooEKK Thesaurus, CamPus iaetdaiorius, a fieldc 
wiicre men exercise tlarting. z6«6 Racon Sylva 8 944 Sudden 
Glance.s, and D.irting.s of the Kye. 16^ Ace. Set*. Late 
Voy. II, (27x2) 220 Their Fishing ordinarily Is ilarling, their 
Darts are long, .strongly barbed. X7<^ Mounsey in Phil. 
Trans. I. 22 rain on the stoiiuich. .with darlings inwanlly. 
1839 T. Rkalk Spep'ut Whale i6x They then make use of 
tlie lance either by darting or thrusting. 

DaTting, ppl^ a- [-ing I'hat darts (sec 
the verb). 

1. irafis. Shooting darts ; shooting or casting 
forth like a dart. 

2606 Shake. Ant, h Cl, in. I i Now daitlug l^rthya art 
thou stroke. 1634 Milton Comus 75^ Love-dartinjg eyes. 
c 2825 Longp. Burial of Mimdsink vii. With darling eye 
and nostril spread. 

2. hUr, Moving or shooting swiftly like a dart. 

Kvklvn Kal. Hori, {172^) 107 The sudden darting 
Heat of the .Sun. 2859 Tennvkon Enid 1318 They vanish'd 
panic-stricken, like a Moal Of darting fisli. 

Hence Da’rtlngly ach., Ba'rtingiiMn. 

2674 N. Faiupax Bulk .Se/v. 129 When we give a darting- 
ness to outcasts [I. e. missiles]. xft|0 W oRcas rKR, Darting ty. 
Dartlo (da'Jt'l), V, rare, [A modem dim. and 
iterative of Part v. : cf. sparkle.] To dart or 
i^hont forth repeatedly (trans. and intr,). 

2855 Browning Afy Star, My star that dartles the red 
and the blue. 1893 Athenaeum 18 Mar. 346/2 He. . showed 
me the chestnut logs which spit and dartle, the birch logs 
which smoke and moulder. 

Dartless, a. Without a dart. 

1769 .S. Paterson A nothin- Trav. II. 184, 

Da'rtmaiX. A soldier armed with a dart. 

1601; SvLvKKTKR Du Bavtos IT. iii. Vocation 304 WUhoiit 

an Atme the iK-irt-man darts his .speare. 2838 Tiiirlwall 
I Greece 111. xix. 98 Archcr.s and durtmen. 

Davtoid (dautoid), a. Anal, [mod. f. Gr. 
8ttpT-i5s Partos + -oiD.] Like or of the nature of 
the dartos. 

2871 F. ( 1 . Thomas Dis. Women (cd. 3) 635 The dartoid 
sacs of the labia majora. 1890 1 'hank Ellis' Anat. (ed. 11) 
445 The subcutaneous layer in the scrotum . . is named the 
dartoid tissue. 

II Dartos (dautps). Anal. [mod. a. Gr. Baprds 
fliyeil, excoriated, verbal adj. of detpsiv to Hay.] 
The layer of connective and imstripcd muscular 
tissue immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirnrp. 119 I'hc epididymis or 
dartos. 1875 Fr.iNT Pays. Man V. 314 A loose, reddish, 
contractile tissue, called the d.Tvtos, M-hich forms two distinct 
sacs, one enveloping eacli testicle. 

DurtrO (dautoi -. [F. dartre^ of doubtful ety- 
mology : see Uiez, Litlr^, and J)ict. des Sciences 
Med. XX V. 648 . For an earlier adoption of the 
word into Eng., see Pautaks.] A vague generic 
name for various skin di.seases, esp. herpes ; also, 
a scab or the like formctl in such diseases. 

2829 Bateman Synops. Cntan. Dis. (cd. 7) Pref. 25 The 
dartres, .are said to be of seven kinds. 2834 Goon Study 
MedAxi^, 4) IV. 481 The proper meaning of dartre, or tetter, 
is lieq>cs. 2843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Gr&fettberg 
72 Boils and ' dartres ' funned near the .seat of pain. 

Dartrons (da*Jtrds), a. [ad. F. darlrettx, f. 
darire : sec prcc.] rertaining to or of the nature 
of dartre ; applied to a peculiar diathesis. 

2839747 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 190/2 Dartrons discasc.s of 
the .skin. i86x Pipfard Therap. Skin 126 The rheumic or 
(iartrous diathesis, as it is called in France, is the predispob- 
ing cauiic, 1 believe, of eczema, psoriaris, and pityriasis. 

X>a*rt8man. [f. darCs^ - Dartman. 

1770 J. Ross Epitaph on Friend ii (MS.) Death— dread 
d.TrtHman I . . May strike thee sudden in life’s blooming May. 

Darvis, darvish, obs. forms of Pervisu. 
Darwinian (daiwi nian), a. {sb.) [f. proper 
name Darwin i -ian,] 

tl. Of or pertaining to Erasmus Darwin (i73t~ 
1802 ), and to bis speculations or poetical style. 

2804 Edin. Rev. July 397 One obiection . . to the Darwinian 
modulation with which Mr. Sotheby's versification is in* 
fected. 2848 Mrs. Browning Bk. of Poets Wks. 2890 V. 
379 A brood gulf between his [Wordsworth's] descriptive 
I>oetry and that of the Darwinian i)ainter*poet school. 

2. Of or |)ertaining to the celebrated naturalist 
Charles Darwin (grandson of Erasmus Darwin, 
1 809-1 883 \ and to his scientific views or observa- 
tions, esp. his theory of the evolution of species : 
sec DAKWiNiaif a. 

i867(Z//4r) I’hc Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation 
of Species. 2882 Knowledge 9 Dec. 228/2 The principles 
which will guide us in the choice of subjects will be Darwinian 
>— to wit, natural selection and the survival of the fittest. 

b. as sb. A follower of Charles Darwin; one 
who accepts the Darwinian theory. 

2871 Hu.\lrv Cr/t. 4 Atidresses (2873] »S* Mr. Mivart^ is 
less of a Darwinian than Mr. Wallace, for lie lias less faith 
in the power of natural selection. x8Bi Athenmum 39 Oct. 
566/x Mr. Balfour is a practical Darwinian* 

Darwi'iiianisiii* [f- prc^c. + -ibm.] 

fl. Imitation of the style of Erasmus Darwin 
• (see prec. i)« Obs. (ftonct'ttse^ 

\ ' 2804 Edin, kev, July 297 We can substantiate our charge 
i of DarwinlTuism. 
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2 . The Darwinian theory of evolution ; «sDau< 
W1 NT8M a ; also, a Darwinian idiom or phrase. 

1883 £. M. UNnKRiHiWN in N. 4’ Q‘ ^3 Oct. I know 
not if any one. .has noticed a literary ancestor, to use a Dar- 
winianism, for that of Francis 1 :titcr i^avio. 1893 J. 11 . 
Stirling Darwinianisni: Workmen and Woric. 

Darwl*nloal, «. rare- \ ^^-Dakwinian 2. 
Hence 9ftrwi*siieaUy otiv, 

1884 Hiixlhy Lay Serm, <1870) 334 It in one thing to say, 
DarwinicsiMy, that every detail observed in an aniinars 
Htmeture is of u.sc to it [etc.]. 

Darwinism (dilMwini/’m). [-ibm.] 

1 1 . The doctrine or hypothesis of Er.asmiis 
Darwin. Ohs, (tionce-use,') 

1836 B. W. Richardson Life 7 *. Sojnvith (i8gi) 256 Mr. 
Sopwith described the hypothesis of the development of 
living things from a primordial centre. That, said Reade, 
is rank Darwinism. It was the first time 1 had heard that 
word used. .it had reference to Kru.smus Darwin. 

2 . 'L'he biological theory of Charles Darwin con- 
cerning the evolution of species, etc., set forth 
cs]3ccially in his works entitled *The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, or the pre- 
servation of favoured races in the struggle for life ’ 
(1859), .and * The Descent of Man and Selection in 
relation to Sex’ (1871). 

1871 Athenxnm rs July 84 It is impossible to reconcile the 
DtHitors of the Church with the Doctors of Darwitii.<^m. 
1876 Rav Lankrsimk Ir. JlaeckeVs Hist. Creation \, i The 
scientific theory. . coininorily called . . D.arwinisin, is only a t 
small fragment of a far more comprchcn.sive doctrine. 1889 ! 
A. R. Wallace (r/V/r), Darwinism, An expo.silion of the j 
theory of Natural Selection with sonic of its applications. 

So Da*rwl&ist, a follower of Darwin, a Dar- 
winian. Darwini'stio a., of or pertaining to 
1 larwiiiism. Da’rwlnlso 7A,to speculate or theorize 
after the manner of v Erasmus 01 Charles) D.^rwin. 

1883 Sci. 4 Lit. Gossip T. 79 Interesting to every sinrerc 
Darwinist. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Dtsc. 4- l>anv. 292 Decisive 
in favour of Darwinistic views. Alhemennt 27 May 

f»63/2 In connexion with D.arwinistic explanations of ends. 
*t8te .Vrt/«^v XXL 246 Coleridge invented the term ‘Dar- 
winising’ to express his contempt for the speculations of the 
elder Ti.'irwiii. tWh Coiitcmp. Sept, 435 Darwini/ing 
si>c;lologists. 

DarwinitO (da'Jwinait), sh.^ (a.) [ itf..] 

A. sh. A follower of Charles Darwin; a Dar- 
winian. 

186a ilhtst. Loud. Metos XLI. 41/1 Here are Darwinites 
..reviving the doctrine of Lord Monbnddo that men and 
monkeys are of the .same stock. 1883 A theumum 8 Aug. 
171/.? A wave of rc.'iction against what we may term the 
ultra-Darwinism of the Darwinites. 

B. tuij . Dahwintan 2. 

1867 Kingsley Lei. in Life xxii. '1883) 280 Can you tell 
me where 1 can find any Darwinite lore about the develop- 
ment of birds? 

Da'rwinitey sh.'^ Min. [Named by Forbes 
1861 after Clias. Darwin: sec -ite.] A synonym 
of WlUTNEiriTB. i86x in Bri.stow Cioss. Min. io.|. 
Dary, obs. form of Daiiiy. 

II Das (das). Also daase. [Du, i/rij'-Ger, dachs, 
OIIG. VVGlt. whence also med.L. 

iaxtts bailgcr. In sense i retained by Caxton in 
his J'lngli.sh version of Reynard ; in sense 2 belong- 
ing to the Dutch of South Africa.] 

+ 1 . A badger. Ohs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard iv. 0\rh.) 7 Tho spack Grymbart 
the da.sse. Ibid. xvii. 39 The bcrcs, the foxes, the cattc.s 
and the dassen. 

2 . The daman or rock-badger of tlic Cane. 

1786 Sparrman Voy[. Cape G. It, 309 Those little animals 
which, by the colonists are called dasscs or badgers. 1838 
W, li. K. Read in Penny Cytl. Xll. 419 (s.v. Ilyrax) its 
name at the Cape is the Das.se, which is, I believe, ihe 
.1 )ntch for .T badger. 1884 Wood in Sunday Maf*. N ov. 719/1 
The most successful Das hunter. 

f DftSart. Ohs. ran. [f. Daze v. + - akd : 
cf. MDu. ilasacrt (Oiidemans), in Kilian daesaerd 
.a fool.] A dazed, stupefied, or inert person ; a 
dullard; kDasibehii, Dastaud 1. 

a i^jQO Minor Poems Cenion MS. 333 Diiur-.'il m.Ti3t Ji*ni 
coman and go. When a Mofipe dasart schal lot .so, 

t Dascaa, v. Sc. Obs. Also daskan, daaoon. 
[perh. for Descant.] To ponder, consider. 

rxS79 Monixjomerie Navigationn^ 227 They daskand 
farther: — What if the Quene war deid? a 1600 Ul'kei. in 
Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 11 . 45 (Jam.) Than did I dascan 
with my sell, Quliiddcr to heiiiii or unto hell, Thir jicrsoiiiis 
snid pt'rtcnc. z63a Lithoow Trarf. vn. ;i28 To dascon this, 
remarke,^ when they set land, Some this, some that, doc 
gesse, this Hill, that Cape. 

Dase, ol)s. form of Dace, Daze. 

Daael’ly obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dasewe: see Damwkn v. Ohs. 

Dasey, obs. form of Daisy. 

Dash (drej Forms : .^-4 dasse, 3-5 dasoho, 

4 dossobe, 4-6 dasshe, 4-7 daaho, 6- dash. 
[ME. ditschm, dassm, f««und a 1300, perh. from 
Norse : cf. Sw. dosha to drub, Sw. dinl. lo slap with 
open hand, Da. dashe to l)eat, strike ; but an ON. 
*dasha is not recorded, and the word is not known 
in WGer. It may be a comparatively recent 
onomatopoeic word, expressing the action and 
sound of striking or driving with violence and 


smashing effect : cf. daskt crash, Uish, pash, smash, 
etc. The trans. and intr. uses arc exemplified 
almost equally early, and there is no dermite 
evidence as to their actual order : cf. Dr»H v.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To strike with violence so as to break into 
fragments ; to break in pieces by a violent stroke 
or collision ; to smash. Now generally with eom- 
|)lement, as to dash to pieces ; but the simple dash 
IS still sai<l of the action of wind or rain in beating, 
bruising, and liisfigiiring flowers or plants. 

{ 1Z97 R. Glouc. (1724) 51 1 ^ pykes sinyte hem horu oui . . 

And d.Tschtc .Tiut a drvjTite fourty schippcit. INd. 54o|Thei] 

I with axes llmdcr conic, it that 3.11 to hewe, & to djis.se. c 1330 
I Arth. \ Merl. 9051 I'he hors chine he dassed a-to. 

! I'revisa lligden iRulUi 111. 63 [He was] al to dasshed 
j so hat no^ l>ing of his body mype Le fotinde. 1593 Smaks. 

• 2 Hen. VI, III. ii. 98 The spliiling Kocke:;. .woiiltl not dash 
me with tlieir nigged sides. t6xo — Temp. 1, ii. 8 A briitie 
vessell . . Dash'd ull to pecccs. 164a Rocn:K.s Saaman 142 
As if otic bhould with his footc dash a little cliiids house of 
oysiershels. 1748 Anson's I’oy. 11. i. 116 He fell amongst 
the rocks, and was dashed to pieces. 1847 Tennvsos Prine. 

V. 1 32 Ahho' we dash'd Your cities into shards with catapults. 
iSgaOARDiSKR.SVWtvi/'j Hist. Eng.w The w.ivcs had dashed 
to pieces a hirgc nuint.>cr of his ships. Mod. The roses were 
beautiful, before iluy were so d.Tsherl by tlie wind and rain, 
b. To .strike violently .against. 

(Without implication of smashing.) 

i6n CoTciK., Talemouser. to cuffc, or dash on the lips. 
. 4 ph or. of .State in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 401; With 
the like thunilerlxjlt, lo diisli the lie.ads of the sacred Km]tire. 
1776 (jiuiMiN Deel. 4- F. I. XXV. 746 'I'lic oars of 'riieodosius 
dashed the w.tvcs of the Hyperborean oi;c.tii. 1843 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Chr. y.//^ mPi66) 349 T.ikc btillmnt island.s .. vainly 
dashed by tlie dark waters of human history. 

2. 'Po knock, drive, throw, or thrust (army, 
do:on, out, etc.) with a violent stroke or collision. 

c lago.V. Fng. J.eg. I. 344/147 And dasi hte |>c ticz [~ teeth) 
out of is heiied. a 1400- 50 A Icxandcr 3882 A brand and ii 
bri^t schild breincly be betitis . . D.isclios dragons doun. ! 
1590 Shaks. Rom. .V Jut. iv. iii. 54 Shall 1 not . . dasli out j 
luy desperate bi nines. 1664 11 . ISIomt Myst. Inu/. jbfi It 
[rainl n.'Uundly drunk in, run d.tsh'd in by fence, a 1700 
DkVOKN (J ), ‘rhe brushing o;os jind brazen prow Dash up 
tlie sandy waves. 1818 Scon /'*. M. Perth ii, Dashing from 
Jiim the snake which w.ts jiboiit to sting him. 1833 Hi. 
Mariineau MamH. Striker. 112 While she, dashing jiway 
her tc.ars, looked for something to do. 

•f- b. 'Po ilrivc impctnoiisly Jorth or out, cause to 
rush tOifclher, Ohs. 

15*3 Li.». IJicBMFB.s froiss. I. dvii. 191 Then ihenglyshmrn 
d.Tshed forlhe their horses after the from Inm ji. Ibid. 1 . 
ceexlii. 538 Lorde l«Tngurant. .couched lii.s s|H:;tiii. .nnil so 
dyde Ijcrnaide, and dasshed lo their horses, I Ioi.in- 

fiiiKti Chren. III. 922/2 I’lie king .. pulled downc his visar 
. . aiul dashed out such a ple:r.ani countenance and checi e, 
th.Tt all. .reiolsed veric much. 

3 . To throw, thaisl, <lrivc, oriniju;! (somellnug) 
ajiaiust, upon, into (something cist?) with a vio- 
lence that breaks or smashes; ttr impel (a thing) 
into violent and destructive contact with something: 
a. a solid body. (Alsoyf^*-.) 

1530 Palsch. 507/1 He d.isshetl my heed ngaynst the 
|)o.sie.s, 1568 G kahon Chron. II. 24 lie foorthwith dashed 
Ids spurie.s inlo hi.s horse ami lh:d. 1614 KAi.cniii //A/. 
World II. 376 In so dtdng he d.'ishtlh himself against a 
nolatilc Tf.xt. 17*4 K . rAi.d*NFK I 'ry. ( 1 769) Oa Lest another 
Wave should dash me ag.aiiisl it fllie nuk]. i8ao ScOKP.rmv 
Ate. Arctic Rey. I. 4<»i A violent storm of wiiul dashed her 
. . stern first, against a floe of ice. x86« Htromts Tom Pn>jrn 
at O if. vii, (i88.y)6i iHeJ d.Tshed his right fist full ngniiisi 
one of the panels. 

b. To sjdash (water or other liquid) violently 
Uj^on or against something. 

1697 Duvukn rirg. Georg. I. 457 Tho Waves on heaps are 
dashrl ngainsl the .Shoar. 1839 llp.M.r; .S/erm Whaic 
3511 Dashing the s.ilt w.;nn in mir faces. 

f c. NN'ith reversed construction : To dash one 
in the tcclh with (somethind ) : to *c.nst it in one’s 
Icclli ’. Ohs. (cr Cast v. 65. 

1530 P.^L.s«/M. 507 '1, I da.sdic one in I ho tethe with .a lyc or 
a glosyngc l;de, Ac' . . Whal nedest thou to dasshe 

inii in the leihc willi tlie iiion.iyc ihon haste lentc me. 

4 . To liespallcr or splash ;a tiling with anything 
\e.y^. w.iter or mud) cast with force or violence 
uiion or .against it. 

1530 I'ai-si.k. 507/r, I dasshe, I .anaye with niyer, fe crotte. 
Your horse h.aili ail lo dasshed mo. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 
Wks. VI. 1 18511263 The Se:i. .came rowling on, and without 
reverence both wet and tlash’d him. 1694 Aee. Serf. Late Voy. 

II. (1 7 i 1) 166 Some Whales blow lUom! to the very hist . .and 
these il.ish the Men in the Djng-lM<;Usini.>st filthily. 1785 11 . 
Wali'OLE Mod. Gardening <' R. *, Va.st hasin.s iif marble dashed 
with perpetual casirades. i87< Ih-.oroKU Sailors Pocket lik, 
viii. 1x877) 307 The face may be dasbcol wiih cold water. 
j/ig, x6ai Pk. Discipl. Ch. .Scot. Pref., Some w'ill dash you 
by the odious name of Puritan. 1633 G. Mkrukht Temple, 
Marie Magd. iii. Her sinnes did da^x Kv’n (Jwd himself, 
b. To put out (fire) by dashing water upon it. 
x6to .Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 5 But that llie .Sea . . T Wics the 
fire out. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xxvii. Rows of firc- 
imcket.s for ila.shing out a conflagration. 

C. pa. pph. Marked as with splashe.s. 

1578 Lytf, Dodoens 11. xllv. 202 FKnires . . pomlered or 
dashtc with small sjwUes. 1797-1804 Bkwick Frit. Birds 
11847) 1. 119 I'ho top of the ne.-tf], the liock, mid the Uil 
black: the rump is dashed with ash. 1850 Tennyson in 
Mem. IxxxiiL n Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew. 1873 
Black Pr.^ 7 'hule xxvii. 453 1 ’he sea was dashed with a wild 
glare of crimson. 


6. To affect or qualify (anything) with an ele- 
ment of a different strain thrown into it ; to mingle, 
temper, qualify, dilute with some (usually inferior) 
admixture. Also Ji^. 

1546 Confnt. X. .Shaxton A. iii. (R.), Yours sermons dashed 
ful of .sorowful teares and depe sighingiL 1586 Cnc an Haven 
Health evii. (1636) io8 Boyle thcmlfniitl ngaine with suf- 
fu, iciil sugar, lo* dash them with sweet water. t68a Sir T. 
Bikiwnf. Chr. Mor. 1x756) 40 Notable virtues are .soinetiiiie.s 
dashed with notoriuu.s vices. *04 Vc. Btmet's Merc. C.ompit. 
w 137 Vinegar. .rla>.hed with w.Tter. .is an Antidote against 
driihkt>nni;ss. xyia Adihson Speet, No. 267 f 8 To dash the 
'Iruth with Fiction. 1843 Lever f. Hinton vi, Dash the 
leinoiiiule with a little maraschino. . *? 53 ;p kKNCii Proverbs 
141 '1'he lilcasuri'K of sin. .are largely dashed with its ixiitis. 

b. Coal-mining. To mix (fire-damp) with air 
till the mixture ceases to be inflammable, 

1851 (Jseenwkll Coal tnuie Terms Northumh. 4 \ Durk. 
21 Dashing Air. — Mixing *ir and gas together, until . . the 
niixtiire censes to he inflammable. 

6. y?;*’. To destroy, ruin, confound, bring to 
-nothing, frustrate, spoil (a design, enterprise, hope, 
etc.) : cf. to smash. In 16- 17th e. tho usual word 
for the Tejecliou of a bill in I’arli ament, and fre- 
(picnt in various applications; now Ohs. exc, in 
to dash anyonds) hopes. (Cf. next.) 

xSaS Beggars Petit, agst. Popery in Select. Hart. Mise. 
(1793) T51 He shall he cxcomnuinicated, and iIumi Ihj all his 
actions da.shed I 1563-^7 Foxk A. 4 * 'lA D596) 169 All the 
hope of Anselinc was dasht. a 1577 .Sir 1 '. S.vi rH Commw, 
Eng. (16331 92 A.s dm cry of yea or no is bigger so the Bill 
is allowed or dashed, xtey Drayion Agincourt 4 A warre 
with France, must be the way To dash this Bill, a xSgfi Br. 
Ham. Rem. H'ks.{iOG>) Those hoims were tio sooner con- 
ceived than ilasht, 1697 Damvikk I'oy, (169B1 1 . 157 So ihc 
design was wholly d.ashcd. 1710 PniUKArx Orig. litheslv. 
214 'I'o dash wh.'it arguments may be brought from heme. 
1840 Chartist (YrewAr;* No. 5. 225 This dashes the hit-by-hil 
system [of reform). i86x Pearson JCariy \ Mid. Ages Eng. 
1^3 i!>uiistaii’.s hope.s were again dashed by the news of 
Ell ward’s death. 

7 . To CiiJit down, depre.^s ; to daunt, disjiirit, dis- 
conr.ngp. 

1550 Govkroalk Spir. Perle v, Jlow small soever their 
leinplation or plague is, their heart is d.Tshed. 1579 L. Tom- 
son Calrun's .serm. 'I ini, 466/x We shalbe all daslit dial our 
prayi'rs cto hut soiire in the ayre. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 
214 . 1 .see, this hath a little dnKh’d your Spirits. *676 Dkvhen 
Aurengi. w. i, 524 Why did you .speak? you've da.sh'd my 
Fancy (|uilc. 1791 Covvekr Ody-ss, ix. 295 ‘We, dash’d with 
tenor, heard the growl Of his big^ voice. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. .Shop \xvi, This discouraging iiiforination a little dashed 
dii: ( hild. 1891 Miss Dowir Girl in Karp. 167 Somewhat 
dashed, wc went down ..to the spot where my hoi sc had 
fallen with me. 

b. '1*0 confound, ]ml to shnmc, abash, 

1563-87 Koxk /I. .y «'l/.ti5v6) 1574 '2 Frier Buck nhain. .was 
so daslu'd, that nener after hcc durst ))ve)je out of rlie ]mlpil 
against At. Latimer. 15B8 Shaks. L, L. L, v. ii. 5S5 An 
honest man, looko you, ami soon dasht. 1634 Mn.TON t omits 
447 ('hn^tc austerity .. that fla.shed brute vloleinv With 
sudden acloralion and bl.Tiik awe. i7»8 Vaniir. h Cm. y*yt>7». 
Hush. II. i, riie Girl , . h.T,s 'rongiii! enough : she won’iit be 
dasht. , 1766 FownvcK Vug. H'om. {tjCy) ILxiil. 246 

Frcjiii her a. .look, .will dash the boldest offender. i8te 
TRKNfiH .Verm. H 'cs/m. Abbey x. to 8 l.}a.slied and aba.slicd as 
no doulit ftjr a moment she was. 

t C. Phr. 7 b dash Ui persoft) out of countenance 
{conceit, courage). Ohs. 

1530 Pai..s(;k. 5o7 ''r, I du.sshe out of coiintciiauiice or out 
of ct»nc.cytc, Je inns eonfu.s. X576 Kleminc, Panopl. Epist. 
162 Voiir deerest friends .. datniiiried, and dashed out of 
cour.Tgo. xi^ Gkenhwey 'Paeitus' Ann. tii. xiv. (1622) 85 
Cause suificiiTit, to Iltuc dnsht the best practised out of 
iii.Ttler 16x7 liiT'KON Wks, (1619 20) 11 . 408 It would dash 
liiiii ipiite out of countenance. X754 H ii.'Haki>sun Grundison 
1 . xi. 6 t III order to dash an opponent out of coiintenaiice 
by getting the laugh in.siead of the aigiimeiit on liis .side. 

8. T'o put dtnon on paper, throw off, write, or 
sketch, with hasty and iinpremedit.atetl vigour. 

X7»6 NVodrow Core. ^1843) *34 dash down any- 

thing that is proper for me to help'. 1738 Poi'h l>uuc. 11. 47 
Never was dash'd out, at one lucky hit, A fool, so jusi a copy 
of a wit. *771 ImhH’e Moidof B. Kpil. VVks. 1799 1 1 . 201 His 
ready pell he tlrew, And dash'd (Ins glowing satire as he flew. 
X847 Tennyson Princ. iv. laj Ourself .. into rli^'thm have 
daJi'd ’I'he paKsiuii of the prophetess. Ibid. V. 4x4 Then 
came a poslsi:ript dash'd .Tcross the rert. 1859 Kingklfv 
Misc. (x86o) 11 . 15 'J'he impressions of ihe moment, .daslied 
off with a carcles;; but gi-cnceful pen. 

9 . To draw a dnsh through (writing) ; to strike 
out, cancel, erase, efface. Now rare or Ohs. 

*549 .Stfbnhoi.o ^!r H. Ps. Ixix. 29 And dash them 
cleanc out of the liooke of hope. >576 Fleming Pnnopl. 
Epist, 80 A faulic in writing is aas^heiroiit with a race of tlie 
penne. xi^i Sidney Asir. 4- 1 . in Arb. Gamer 1 . 528 

And now my pen these linen h.id dnshexl quite. x6o7 Tor- 
sKi.i. Fourf. Beasts 212 Before the snow l>c melt, and 
the fijoliiigs dashed. *<{70 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 

He would correct, .alter, dash out or put in what he 
pleased. 1856 Froudk Hisi. Eng. 1 . 454 She took a pen 
and dashed out the words. 

b. To draw (a pen) vigorously through writing 
so as to cra.se it. 

1780 CowEKR Table T. 769 'Fo dash the pen through all 
that you proscrilie. 

10 . To mark with a dash, lo underline. 

1836 T. Hook G. Cnrnep L 17 The infinite pains I torik to 
dash and undcrlina the points. X87X A thcnxum 13 May 583 
He did .HO dash his initials :it the end of letters. 

11. slatog* Of colloif. Usctl as a euphemism for 
* damn or as a kind oi veiled imprecation. 
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i8i« H. J. Smith Hej. AtidK, ii. Bamivell^ Dxuih my 
wies, Quoth ne, 1 would pummel and lam her well. (844 
7 cMtM C/iatvifitcou ii. i»» Halliwell Diet, 11865) I. jx xv, Dash 
my buttons, N[oll~ril be chini'd if I know. t8$a Dickks.s 
Bhak IIo. 111 . i. 1 Da^h it, Tony . . you really ourIu to be 
careful. 1865 — hint. /*>. ir. viii, Dashed if I know. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

12. To move, full, or throw itself with violence or 

smashing effect ; to strike in violent collision 
againsi etc.) something else. 

c IM Saints* Lives in E, E, /'. ii86x) 80 pat we)>er biean 
to gn^ . ■ b^r hit gan da.^ohe adoun , . Ac in pc norb half of 
pe churche • . per ne ful no^t a reyncs drope. c ijM AMayng 
964 Dcde he d.x<ichcde to the grouiide. 1638 lUxiiiR tr. 
/ta/sm's Left. II. 43 In my way. there are. .many stones to 
d.xsh again.^t. 2694 Ace. Siy>. late ray. n. (lyir) t 63 The 
Whale, .doth strike about with his Tati and Finns, that the 
Water d.ishelh up like Dust. 1714 R. Falconkk rav, 
(1769) (t2 The Tempest was very much abated, and the 
Waves not dashing so often. 18411 TKSNYsoti Oiir-tireatn, 
The Kerav>tl ii, And all the long-pent stream of life Dash'd 
dow'nward in a cut.aract. x8of E. Pracock N. BfVfidm II. 
418 The full force of the Atfaniic is d.ashing on the cliffs. 

t6^ D. FjEAri.fcV Strict. Lyrtdom. 1. 102 J.yes d.ash 
one with the other, and truth brcakc.s out of the mouth of 
the lyar. 

13. Of persons : To throw oneself with violence, 
such as would overthrow obstacles or resistance; 
to go, run, or rush with sudden impetuosity, or 
with spirited or brilliant action. Also fig, (Const, 
with v.ar. preps, and advbs.) 

c zjoo K, Alts. 283; The gate, .up he hrak ; In to the cite 
he con dassclie. C1330 A^'tk. Merl. 6393 (Miit/,) Forth 
•hi'scd the king. 1533 Li). Hi!:kNL'.i(s Iviii. »oo Y' 
s»r.T/yn.s ilasshed in to the pi esc to hauo rc.srued Hiion. 
1506 I'leas. Qnipl>^'s Upstart C.euiliv, in TI:izl. K. E. /’. 
Iv. 258 Our wantons now in coaches dash, From house to 
house, from .sip»*ct to street. x88a Dmyukn Ahs. Ai hit. 
n. 414 Doeg. .Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 
and thin, 'I'hrougli sense and nonsense. 1794 Mks. Raoci.ii-fk 
Myst, Udolpho xviii. Dashing at ilie steps hcluw. i8a3 
ViVKoN yuan viii. liv, [He] D.ash'd on like a spurr'd b 1 uod< 
horse in a rjice. Mokkis Earthly Ear. 111 . iv. 377 f He] 
rode on m.Tdly. .Dashed tliioiigh the stream and up the 
other hank. x886 Ruskin EKvterita J. vii. 330 To leave 
her card on fixit at the doors of Ladies who flashed up to 
hers in their bunuiche. Gakpinkr Student's Jfist. 

Ewj^. It Cximr. .dashed at his .stockade and cturried it hy 
.storm. 

b. Said of action with pen or pencil. 
a x68o Roi-HrsTT'K An AllnsioH to //"mcefR.), With just 
hold strokes he dashes here and there, bhowdng grc.at 
mastery w’ith little care. 

1 14. 'ft) clash. Oh, 

c 1^5 On r de L. 4615 Trumpes hlewen, labours d.isheu. 

lo. eoUoii, To make a di.spl.ay, ‘ cut a da.sh * ; 
dash offy only to burst off, coixic out, with a da.sh. 

1786 Erautisy the Ehilanthr. 1 . 159 bidding fair to d.'ish 
out, when he wa.s ciualitied hy manhood and experience. 
x8oo Hlli'na Wkli-s Const, Neville 111 . 68 He intended lo 
dii.sh off as a st.^r of the first magnitude in the circles of 
fashion. 1806 .Subk lUinicr in Ltmd. (cd. .31 HI. 215 That 
blade (Ueshed must confoundedly, .ht; Is a princely fellow, to 
be sure. X807 8 W. Ikvino .Satinag. (1824) 290 Every lady 
. .dresses and du:»hes. 

III. 16. Comb. a. with verb + object, as 
t dosh-buoklor, a swaggering fellow, swash- 
buckler; b. with the verb-stem used attrib., as 
dash-pot, a contrivance for producing gradual 
descent in a piece of mechanism, consisting of a 
cylinder or chamber cont.iining liquid in which 
a piston moves; a hydraulic buffer; dash-wheel 
(see qiiot.). See also D-Vsh-boakd. 

1567 Kknio.v Trag.Disc. 123 b, A trainc of ^dash]»ucklcr.s 
or .squaring tospott«9. x86i .Set. Atner, 30 Mar. ic/i.'a I'hc 
da.sh pot ' which Watt invented to graduate the desernt of 
the puppet valve into its se;it. X874 Knight Diet. Meek. 666 
S.V. Cut-ofiy 'I'o scat them without .slaniinirig, the valve-stems 
arc provided with d.ash-poU. ibid.y * Dash-nvheel. [Bletuh- 
ing^ A wheel with compariments revolving partially in 
a cistern, to wash and rinse calico in the piece, by i.ltcr- 
natuly dipping it in the w.ater and then da.shing it from side 
to side of the cumpariments. 

Daah, : see after Da.sji sbA 
Datb (dsej), Forms: 4 dasch, 5 - 6 das 8 he, 
f) tlasohe, dashe, 6 - dash. [f. Dash v.] 

1. A violent blow, stroke, impact, or collision, 
such a.s smashes or might smash. 
tWith quot, cf. Dash v. 2.) 

a 1373 J.ny-Eopis Mass-Bk. App. iv. 351 Wih his hed he 
yaf a da.sich Aycyn |)c Marlielston. IA70 85 Malory Arthur 
X. Ixxix, Syr C.ctor . .gaf .sire Palomydcs suthc a d.asshe with 
a swerd. x*mAri Homn.shko Chrim. 1 1 1 . 1 1 53,^2 He offered 
to hir his doke, which she (putting it hacke with hir hand 
with a good dash) refused, 16$^ W. Walker Idiomnt. 
AnglthLat, 22 lAft me alone, or I will give you a dash on 
the teeth. _ X7»5 Dp. Foe Voy. ntund I J Wld (1840) a •i8 The 
water, falling from a height . . and meeting in the passage 
with many d.ashcs and interniptions. ^ x7a7-46 1 ’homson 
Sutntneri 1M4 The dash of clond-s, or irritating war Of fight- 
ing winds. 1858 Lyttoh IVhat will he do f 1. v. Whistling 
. . m time to the dsSh sf the oars. 

1 2 . fig. in i^hraaes at {the) first dashy at one (or 
fl) dash : cf. stroke ^ blow (!•'. Ohs, 

iw Balk Apol. 37 (R.i He heapeth me in, an whole halfe 
Icatc at a datili, out of Saynt Augustyne, x^x Siiaks. 

I Hen, Vly I. ii. 71 She takes vpon her brauelyat first dash, 
ifisy H. Li£lv Sertn, hef. Majesty 4 Wee are not made 
absolute entire Christians at the first dash. x88x W. Robert- 
son Phraseol, (1601) 753 What? At first dariri so to jear 
and frump your friend ? 1699 W. Hacke Poy, 11. g In .. 

danger, to lo.se both our Live.s and all our suhitfance at one 


diish. 1710 Acc, Last Dhtemp. 7 'om Wkigg 11, 48 De- 
signing to immortalize himself and his Patron at a Dash. 

T A sudden blow or stroke that ca.sts down, 

confounds, depresses, dispirits, etc. ; an affliction, 
tliscuiirsigcment. Ohs, 

1580 Apol. Prince o/Orattge in Phtenir (1721) 1 . 450'l‘hat 
the Course of his Life be found blessed .. wit iiout any dash, 
blow, stumbling, x6a9 Rutherford Lett. v. (i86-j) 1 . zB, 

1 have rcceixed many, .dashe-s and heavy strokes, since the 
Lord called me to the ministry. 1637 I- ^^7 'I he glory 
of manifested jiLstice in giving of His foes a dash. 1730 1 . 
Bos ton Mom. vii. "134 This gave me a sore da.sh. 

4. The violent throwing and breaking of water 
(or other liquid) ujx»n or against anything; a splash; 
a sudden heavy fall of rain ; f ^oucr. a portion of 
water splashed up. 

ZS70 Levin.i 35/5 A dashe, labesy aspersio. x6xa 1 '. Ta vlok 
Comtn, Titus i. 8 To giue her harlmur . . till the daith and 
sturme be oner. X677 W. H auri.h tr. Lemery's Chytn. (ed. 3* 
6(J2 During the chulltiiun...T great ninny little dashes of 
water do liy almiit. a tjoo B. E. Plcf. Cunt. Cre^o s.v. 
Ousty Wc say a ofUniny for a snddcMi, short, impeltioiis 

Heat of Ram. 1804 MAv/. yrnl. Xll. 247 Dr. Maciu-il 
scciii.s. .to think the sponging is better than the dash. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskm.i. PI, Barton (1882) 12/1 ‘ He 's coming round 
finely, now he 's had a dash of cowd water.' 

b. The sound of dashing; tsp. the splashing 
sound of water striking or being stnick. 

1784 Covvi'KH Ttxsk\. 1S6 Music not unlike 'I'he d.'ish of 
Ocean on his winding shore. i8ao Scon A bhot xxxv, Why 
did ye not iiiufile the oars? .. the clash must awaken the 
seiitiiiel. 

6 . a, A small portion (of colour, etc.) as it were 
ilashed or thrown carelessly upon a surface. 

1713 Herkelky iCss, in Guardian v. Wk.s. III. i6i The 
ro.sy dashe.s of light which adorn the clouds of the tiiorniiig 
and evening. 1884 I.T. **KN r in Mactn. Mag. Del. 426, i 
.Syr.i is alntosl entirely awhile town, relieved now and again 
by n (l.Tsh of yellow wash. 

b. A small quantity ( 0 / something) thrown into 
or mingled as a qualifying admixture with some- 
thing else ; an infusion, touch, tinge. Usiiallyy^^. 

161 X Shak.s. U'int, T. V. ii. 122 Now pmd I not the da>li 
of my former life in me) would Preferment drop on my head. 
X678 (.'irDWORTit hitelL Syst. 802 A thing .. not sincerely 
I gool, but .such as hath a gre.Tt tiash or do.se* of evil blended 
with it. 1697 Damiter IV»y. (i6q 8)L 293 It makes mo.st 
delicate TuiKh ; but it muvt have a dash of Brandy to 
hearten it. 17x2 AniitsoN Speet. No. 299 P 2, I . . resolved 
chat my Descciidents should have a Dash of goo<l Blood in 
their Veins. i8ao W. Iitviru Sketch^Bk, I. 33^ There wius 
a da.sh of eccentricity and enterprize in his charai ter. 
fo. A slight specimen, a touch; « (' ast sh, 9 . Obs, 
a 167a Wood Li/e (1848) i6t He gave A. W. a da.sh of his 
ollice. 

6 . A hasty .stroke of the pen, 

x6z5 Stevhen.4 Satyr. Es.v, (cd. 2) 414 And thus by meere 
chaunce with .*1 little dash I have tlrawne the picture of 
a Piginey. n 1656 Bi*. Hall Kent. IVks. (iGGo) 3 10 Willi one 
d.ash to blot it out of the holy Odendcr. 1691 RKvCreatum 

l, (1704) 41 That this wa.s done by the temerartouf; d.'i.shc.sof 
an unguided Pen. ifea Mac.kintosh De/. Peltier Wks. 1846 
III. 246 Hfty linpcri.'ii towns have Ix-eii erased from the list 
of ljule])t;ndcnt state.s, by one da.sb of the pen. 

7. A Stroke or line (usually short anil straight) 
made with a pen t>r the like, or resembling one so i 

m. -tde : spec, a. Such a mark drawn throiigli will- | 
ing for erasure, b. A stroke forming part of a 
letter or other written or printed character, or iise<l 
a.s a ilourish in writing. C. A horizont.al stroke (.>f 

varying length (— , , ) used in writirg 

or printing to mark a pause or break in a senlenee, 

a p-arenthetic clause, an omission of wonls or letters 
or of the intenuediate terms of a scrie.s, to separate 
ili.stinct portions of matter, or for other puri) 0 .scs. 
d. Mils. A short vertical mark (*) placed above 
or beneath a note to indicate that it is to be pe r- 
formed staccato, e. A linear marking, as if made 
with a jicn, on the wrings of insects, etc. 

xssall .'i.ciet, Dashe or .stryke with a perinc, litura. XS94 
Blundkvil lixere.y iv. (ed. 7) 12 Having cancelled the first 
figure of the niuhiplyer, by making a dash thorow it with 
your Pen. 1607 Dekkkh fl 'es/w. ftoe 11. Wks, 1873 II. 297 
Murke her dashes, and her strQke.<$, and her breakings, and 
her bendings. x6xa Brinsley Ludus Lit. xiii. (1627) 177 
Making a dlcsh with a iwii under every fault. 171a Addison 
.sped. No. 470 F 10 The Transcribor, who probably mistook 
the Dash of the I for a * 733 S wiET PoemSy Oh Poetry y In 
modern wit all printed tnTsh is Set off with niim’rous breaks 

and dashes x8a4 T-h Mcmkay Ping. Gratn. (cd. 5) 

1 . 406 The Da^h, though often used improperly . . may he 
introduced with propriety, where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly. .A dash following a stop, dcnolcx that the pause 
is to greater th.'in if the .stop were .alone. 1848 Rimbault 
P'irst Bk, Piano 63 'I'he Dash requires a more .separate and 
distinct manner of performance than the Point. s88o Muir. 

I HEAD Gains Introd. tj Passages that arc illegible in the MS. 
i . .are indicated by dashes, thus . 

8 . A sudden impetuous movement, a nish; a 
sudden vigorous attack or onset. Al^o^. 

1809 Aom. Col'hranr in Ntwal Chron. XxVL 364 Our 
loss )n this little d.'ish has. .been severe x86x Huchils 
Brown at Ox/, v. (1889! 36 He. .made up his mind . .to make 
a dash, .for something more than a mere speaking af:quaint- 
ancc. Mauch. E.vant, 25 Feb. s/a The dash was sue- 

ce-ssfully made across the desert to Metanimeh, 

9. Spirited vigour of action ; capacity for prompt 
and vigorous action. 

X796 Mod. GntlivePs Trav. 50, I began now to suspect 
I was with sharpers . . and correcting my dash, betted 
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j cautiously. x8q8 Wellinoton in Qurw. Ves/. IV. 95 'Die 
j affair . . was occasioned . . by the inipnidence of the officer, 
I and the dash and e«Tgeme.sB of the men. 1886 Livinobtomk 
i ymi, J. V. 120 In dash and courage they are deficient. 

10. A gay or .showy ap^iearance, diBplay, pmadc : 
usually in phi. to cut a dash, to make a display 
(see Cut v. J 5 ), in Sc. to cast a dash. 

17x5 Pfnnfcuik Tweeddale 16 (Jam.) Large orderly 
terracc-Wcdk.-i, which in their summer verdure cast a bonny 
dash at a distance. 177X Footk Maid 0/ B. 1. Wks. 1799 if. 
213 The squire docs not intend to cut a dash till the spring. 
a X774 Fekcusson Poems (1789) 11 . 32-33 (lum.) Daft gowk, 
. . Arc ye come here. . To CA.st a dash at Rcikie's cro.ss? xfisa 
Parley's Ann. TIL 246 Mrs. Cloff was for cutting a dush, 
giving Large dinner- iiartie.s. 1887 Punch xa Mar. 125/1 My 
wife und girls will wish to cut a dash. 

11 . S^ot^/ng. A race run in one heat. ( f/. .9.) 

1881 Standard 7 .Sept, s/z They have certainly coined . . 

the word * da.sh to signify a race run in one heat. 

12. ^Dash bo.vui) I. 

1874 in KNiuirr Diet. Mech. 1893 (u-sed by an Oxford 
coach-builder in letter), 

13. The Dahiikk of .a chum, asp. the idungcr of 
the old upright or dash-churn \ hence dash-boards, 
the fixed beaters in a barrel-churn. 

n IIall/wf,!.!.. 1877 in N. IF. Line. Gloss. 

14. Comb, dash-guard, the metal plate which 
protects the platform of a tram-car from being 
splashed by the horses ; dash-lamp, a carriage 
lamp fixed in the centre of the dash-board or 
' dash * ; f dash-line ~ Da.sh sb. 7 ; dash-rule 
{Prinliftg'y a ‘ rule' or strip of inet.al for printing 
a dash neross a column or page. Also Dahii-hoakd. 

X684 [t. H. School Reenutt. lao The dash Lines .. aliove 
and below, arc adiled only when the Notes .'isrend above th*' 
.St.'iff, or descend liclow it. 1^4 Kniuh't Diet. Meeh.y Dash- 
rale. 

il Dash, sb:b [Corruption of Dashke, through 
taking the pi, dashces as dashes.'] A gift, present, 
gratuity; --Dashek. 

1788 l'^\LC'ONiiKnx;K A/r.Shnv Tr. 7 The Kings of Bonn)- 
. . to whom . . I liey usually iiinkc; nresents (in th.'il couiiU y 
termed dashes). x8&j Smyth .Sailor's Wvni-bk,, Dash, the 
preM:nt with whit^li bargains arc scaled on the. coast of 
Afric;u x88x Mem. Geo, Thomson ix. xig We called in tlic 
head man and gave him a dash proportioned to the kindness 
with which he hacl received ns. 

Hence Sash v., to give a prcsi nt to, to * tip *. 

x86x Du CiiAiLLU Piijuat. A/r. xiii. 191, 1 . .offered \odash 
him (give him some presents). i88x PI eta. Geo. Tlumtsou 
X. i jg 'I'he head man had da.sbed him n hog. 

Daihi adv. [The stem of Dabh v. used nd- 
verbially ; cf. bang, crash, etc.] With a dash : see 
the various senses of the sb. and vb. 

167* ViLLiEKS (Dk. Buckhm.) A'c/ifflnvi/ in. i. (Arh.) 67 
T’olhcr's. .at him ng.-iin, dash with a new coiiceipl, a 1700 
l.lkVDEN (J.), 'I'he waters . .with a murmuring sound, i);ish, 
dash, upon the ground, To gentle slumhLrs call. 1787 
I ‘(j. Oambaik)* eUad, Horsemen (1809) 22 F.'ill in wiifi 
a hackney conch, ami he (a horse] will carry you slap dash 
.‘ig.'tinst it. P/od, 'i'he l»uat went da.sh against the rock.s. 

Da'sli-board. [f. I)a.sh v. and .^h. 4 Hoakd.] 

1. A board or leathern a[)ron in the front of a 
vehicle, to prevent mud from being splashed by 
the heels of the horses upon the interior of tlie 
vcliicle. Also, movable sides to a cart for the 
same imrj^osc (Malliwcir. 

X859 Lano Wand. Itidia 172 He fell .i-dccp, his feet over 
the dashlxiard, and hi.s head resting on iny shoulder. xB8a 
Mrs.s Biwijdon Pint. Royal I. iii. 77 If you fasten the reins 

10 the d.'ishbuard, you may trust I'clix. 

2. The spray-board of a paddle-wheel. 

3. s4rch. A sloping board to carry off rain-water 
from the face of a wall. 

x88x Every Man his own PTechank 8 1298 A piece of 
wood .'ittached to the face of the w.'ill at an angle and called 
a dash-board. 

4. In a chum : see Dash sby 1 3 . 
Dash-buckler : sec Dasu v. III. 

Dasbad (dseft),///. a. [f. Dahii v. 4 -e» L] 

1 . Struck violently against or by something ; 
splaslied ; mingleil, tcmi.)ered, etc. : see the verb. 

1646 Ckasiiaw Sups to Temple Poems 53 I'om skulls, and 
dash'd out brains. 2847 H. More Song 0/ Soul iii. App. 
Ixvii, Tlieir dashed bmlies welter in the weedy scum. X77a 
1 oum 4 Country Mag-. 88 Half a dozen glasses of dashed 
wine. x%jg Spectaitirt Sept. 1126/2 Seeing it [the garden] 
present a more or less dashed appearance. 

2. Marked with a dash, underlined. 

x8S9 Darwin in Li/e 4 Lett, (1887) 11 . 154 Your dashed 
induce* gives the idea that Lyell had unfairly urged 
Murray, 

3. Slang or colloq. A euphemism for ^damned’ 
(see Dahh v. 11 ). Hence Da*«liadlj adv. 

z88i W. E. Norris Matrimony III. 300 A dashed pack 
of quacks and swindler.^. x888 J. Pavn Prince 0/ Blood 1 . 
xi. 187 He would find himself dashedly niistakch. 

11 Dil'sbea, sb. Also 8 daflje. [Given by Atkins, 
1723 , in a List of ‘Negrish words* tisea ou the 
Guinea Coast.] A gift, present, gratuity. 

Hence BmiIim v., to bestow a dashee on, to * tip ’. 
170s Rosman Guinea (x^vC\ 450 After giving them llieir 
I)asje or Present, I dealt with them for the Ivcnry, xyag 
J. Atkins Voy. (1735) 60 The Negrish Language 

alters a little in sailing . . Some Negrish words . . Attee ho, 
how do you do? Oash^ a Prewnt .. Tossn, he gone. 
Varra, sick, etc. Ibid. 64 There is a Dashee expected before 
Ships can wood and water here, /hid, 100 The t etish . . whom 
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they constantly Dathee for Health and Safety. Ibid. 169 
That Captain, .had. .dashec'd his Negro Friends to go on 
board and back it. 

t Da'SheL Ohs, In 6 diu»hel(l. [f. Da.sh v, 
+ -EL \ -LK instrumental, as in threshcl^ handle^ 
A brush for sprinkling holy water ; an aspergillum. 

igoa Will of J. (Somerset A Holy Water putt 

cum le daKhell. luo /«r/. of Plate in Greene Hist. Worcester 
II. App. 5 A holy water tynnell of selver and gylte, and 
a dastihel to the same, selver and gylte. 

Basher [-eu i.j 

1 , A person who dashes ; sfec. one who • cuts 
a dash a dashing person ; a *fast * young woman 
{colloq.'S, 

1790 Diboin Sea Songs, Old (Farmer), My Poll, 

once a dasher, now turned to a nunic. x8os Mar. iSdgk* 
WORTH A Iffhria ( 1 833) 393 She w.'u astonished to find in high 
life a degree of vulgarity of which her country companions 
would have been ashamed ; but all such things in high life 
go under the general term of dashing. These young ladies 
were dashers. 1807 W. I rving Saltuag, (1834) 361 1 'o charier 
a curricle for a month, and have my cypher put on it, as is 
done by certain da.shers of my acquaintance. xBS? Pall 
Mall G, 33 Nov. 3/3 'Hie fast married woman of fashion . . 
the unmarried dasher of the same species. 

2 . That which dashes ; .rfee, the contrivance for 
agitating the cream in a chnrn. 

x8s3 ^ml, K. Agric. Soc. XIV. i. 74 The oUbfashioned 
barrm<churn, the dashers of which are fixed. 1871 0 . W. 
Holmes Poet Break/, -t. i. (xBQs) 26 'J'he empty churn with 
its idle dasher. 

8. =D.\8H-iiOARn I. U.S, 

X858 O. W. Hoi.mks Onedtoss Shay, Hoot, top, daslier, 
from tough old hide. x8iM — Pro/. Break/.d. 1. (1891) 14 
Uy no means, .to put their heels through the dasher. 

4 . Applied to a hunting- cap. 
x8oa Sporting Afag. XX. 314 Two new pair of Cordovan 
boots, .and a mack velvet dasher from the cap-maker. 

6 . A dashing attempt, movement, etc. voUoq. 

1884 Punch 18 Oct. 186/1 Drop your curb, pluck up heart, 
And .1^0 at it a dasher 1 

Basiling (diu-Jii}), vbl, sb, [-ing i.] 

1 . The action of the verb Dash (q.v.), in various 


1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr, Tong, Henrtement, a dash- 
ing, a .striking. 1694 Acc. Set'. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 47 This 
Ice bccoincth very .‘«punvy by the da.4hing of tne Se.*i. 1805 
Southey Madoc in W, xvii, The dashing of the o.*\rs 
awaken'd her. x8ao Hazliti' Led, Draw. Lit, 15 The ro.ar 
and fla.sliiiig of opinions. 

2 . Sploshing: concr. a dash or splash (of mud^ 
etc.) ; plaster dashed or laid roughly upon a wall ; 
Jtgf. aspersion. 

1591^ I’krcivam. Sp, Did., .^alpicaduras^ (lashings, con- 
sAersiones. * 59 ? F 1.0RI0, Zaccarille.,i\mmngsov .sjxits of 
(lurt or mire. *655. Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. $ 34 There is no 
d.aKhing on the credit of the I-ady, nor any the least insinua- 
tion.s of inebastity. x8o9*-ia Mar. Kdgrwoktm Absentee ix, 
The (lashing was off the walls, no glass in the windows. 

8. coUoq. The action of * cutting a dash * ; showy 
liveliness in dress, manners, etc. 

x8oa[sec Dasher i]. x8o6 Sure Winter in Land. II. xi Mere 
pips of popularity— mere dots of dashing, a 1847 Mrs. 
Kherwood Lady of Manor 1 . ix. 381 That most tasiclc.s.s and 
flisgusting style of manners which f«>r some years p.ast has 
obtained the name of ; by which term is generally 

understood all that is ungracious, ungentecl, and repulsive. 

4. Comb, dashing-iron, the iron frame by which 
the dash-board is fixed to the carriage ; doshing- 
loather, a leathern dash>bo.ard. 

a 1841 Hook Marika, They slipped over the dashing iron 
la-tween the horses. 1704 W. Felton Carriages (tStii) 
I. scifi A dashing leather is fixed on the fore part of a Carriage, 
to prevent the dirt splashing ag.ainst the passenger. 

Ba’shing,///. (*. [ ing-*.] 

1. That dashes ; that beats violently against some- 
thing; splashing. 

c XM5 E. E, A Hit. P. C. 313 py strviiande .stremez. . In on 
daschande dam, dryue/. me ouer. xm8 Earle Microcosm., 
Tauerne (Arb.) 34 Like a street i«i a dashing showre. i8m 
'r. Brai.e Sperm Whale 391 The howling winds and dash- 


ing wave.s. 

2 . Characterized by prompt vigour of action; 
spirited, lively, impetuous. 

1796 Bp. Watson Apol, Bible 371 Even your dashing 
M<'itthcw(X>uld not be guilty of such a blunder. X796 Burke 
Lett, noble Ld, Wks. 184s 11 . 367 In the da.shing style of 
some of the old dcclaimers. 1874 Gkkkv Short Hist. li. f 7. 
05 A bold, dashing soldier. X89X E. Peacock H, Bretulon 

I. 8 He drove away at a dashing pace, 

8 . Given to fashionable and striking display in 
manners and dress ; that is a * dasher*. 

x8ei Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix, Mrs, Frckc. .was 
a dashing, fa.shionuble woman. x8s4 W, Irvinc; 7 ‘. TVerr. 

II. 39 She had two dashing daughters, who dressed as fine 
as (Iragons. 

b. transf. Of things: Fashionably showy; 
stylish, ‘ swell *. 

s8i8 J. Scott Vis, Paris{tA. 5)75 The da.shing colonnade 
of the Garde Meuhle. 1^7 T)k Quincev Sp. Mil. Nun vl 
( 1853) 13 A dashing pair of Wellington trouserse 

Baillillgly (dsc-Jlijli', ^V, [-ly-.] in a 

dashii^ manner or style. 

x8oa CHAI4IRHS Let, in Life (1851) 1 . 476 They were deter- 
mined to go dashingly to work. 1837 Hawtiiornk fpdee 
Told Tales (tSsO I. xvi. 35 In a snmrt ch:use, a dMlun^y 
dreWMxl gentleman and Indy. 1870 Dasknt Am. Eventful 
Life (ed. 4) ill. 69 None of that dashingly destructive 
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fBaiChism, Obs, tionee-wd. The character of 
having dash, or being a * dasher*. 

1788 V. Knox Waiter E'ren. xxviii. (R.\ He most fight 
a duel, liefore his claim to complete heroism, or dashism, can 
M universally allowed. 

Dash-pot, Dash-wheel: see Dash v, HI. 
Bashy (dwji), a, [f, Dahh v. and sb. + -Y.l 

1 . Showy, ostentatiously fashionable, stylish; 
- Dashing ppl, a. 3, 3 b. colloq. 

x8aa lilacktv, Mag. XI. 399 New rugs, with swans and 
lc()pards, all so dashy. X835 FrasePs Mag. XII. 186 Dashy 
subur^n congregations. 

2 . C'haractcri/cd by hastiness of execution. 

1844 jD. Brougham A. Lunel 111 . v. 147 1 'hc style was. . 
.smocwhiat dashy, and here and there a little indistinct. 

8. Marked with dashes or strokes, uoftre^use, 

j 1836 Dickens Lett. (1880} I. 42^ Many a Imndt writing] 

I have 1 seen. ..some loopy, some dashy, some large, some 
small. 

+ Basiberd. Obs. Also daay-, daysy-, 
daaa-, doso-, doaa-, dosai-, doeibord(e, doae- 
beirde. rTlie IwUcr form is prob. dasyherd 
dazy^bmrd: see Dazy a. inert, dull. Miitzncr 
compares Ld, dvsbArl, and the same notion ap- 
pears in l,owlan(l Sc. dull-bcard, 

nullard ] A stupid fellow, dullard, simpleton. 

c tesnt Sowdotuc Bt^. ito/ ‘IViissc the forth eke, sir Das.i. 
berde. 14. . Nom. in V\T.-Wiilrkcr 604/22 Hie duribuecus, 
a dasyberd. 1468 Medulla Gram, in Prontp. Part*. 114 
Durihuccus, |»at ncucr <ipene)> his munk, a dasiberde. Tixxsoo 
Chester PI. xii. 5 (MS. of 159a) There Is a I.)osebcrd [r^. r. 
Dosseberde] 1 woldc dear, T hat wnlkcs ulxmt wyde-where. 
Ibid. 94 .Some other sleight I must espic This Dosaberd (r'.r, 

1 to/iberde] for to destroy. 

Dasill, daale, obs, forms of Dazzle. 

DafidB, Daakand : see Dashke, Dahcan, 
Dasometor, bad form for Dasymetkr. 

DaSB, Sc. var. of Dess, layer, stratum, ledge. 
DaBBO, var. Das; obs. form of Dash. 

Da8Bel(l, obs. form of Dazzle. 
llBa*SSy. [ad. l)u. dasje, dim. of das. Das.] 
The Cape daman, Hyrax capensis ; =Das 2. 

x88a Mrs. Hickford Lady Trader 106 A dassy, or rock 
rabbit. 

Bastard (da‘st^d^, sb. and a. Also 6 duster. 
[Known only from i5lh c. Notwithstanding its 
French aspect (cf. bastard) it appears to be of Eng. 
formation. The Promptorium identifies it in sense 
with dasiberde ; cf. also dasart, of kindred deriva- 
tion and meaning ; these make it ])robable that the 
clement Hast is - dased dull, stupid, inert, f. dase, 
Daze; cf. other native formations with the suffix 
•ard, as dasarl^ drunkard, dullard, laggard^ slug- 
j gard.'\ A. sb. I 

tl.’ One inert or dull of wit, a dullard ; a sot. Obs. \ 
cx^ Promp. Pan*, iii Daffe, or d.n.slard, or he )«(t 
spekythc not yn tyme, oridurus. ibid. 1x4 Dastard, or 
dullarde, duribuctius (P. rv/ duribuccusX c 14M 1 'ork 
Myst, xxxii, 88 What dastardis ! wetie ye be wiser pan we? 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (iwo) 19a These dronkeii das- 
t.ardus . . dtinke till they be blinde. xi^ Palsgr. aiz/i 
.Dastarde, estoz/rdy, butarin. 1553 Huloet, Dastard, 
excors. .socors, vecors, 

2 . One who meanly or basely shrinks from danger ; 
a mean, base, or despicable coward ; in modern use, 
€sp. one who does malicious acts in a cowardly, 
.skulking W’uy, so .is not to expose himself to risk. 

[X470-85 Mauikv Arthur ix. iv, As a fuole and a dastard 
to ttlle kiiyghthode.l 1516 Skelton Magnyf, 3220 Thou 
false hnrtcd dastarde, (hoii dare not ahyde. cx537 Thersites 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395, 1 .shall m.ako the dusters to reiiuc 
into a bag. To hide them fro me. 1393 Shakk. Ku h. II, i, 
i. 190 Before this oiit-dar’d dastard, a x66t Fuller W n't hies 
(1840) 111. 41 lie was, though a dwarf, no ilaslard. 1715 Pors 
Iliad It. 437 And die the dastard first, who dreads to die. 
X770 T.angiiorMK Plutarch (1879) II. 6i»*/a The greatc.st 
dasiar(l and the meanest wretch in the world. 1808 Scott 
Marm., Loch invar, A laggai'd in love ami a dastard in 
war. 1870 Brva.nt Iliad I. 11. 52 What chief or soldier 
bears a valiant heart. And who are dastards. 

B. adj. Ch.iractcrizeil by mean shrinking from 
danger ; showing ba.se cowardice ; dastardly. 

C1489 Caxton Blatichardyn liv. 319 Casting away his 
diisi.wl fcarc. IJ9X Nobofiy A .Someb. (1878) aoa The 
d.astardst coward in the w'orld. x6oa 2ud Pt. Return fr. 
Patnass. iii. v. (Arb.) 48 'I'o wailc thy haps, arguc.s a €la.s- 
Lard minde. 17x3 r»i*R Otlyss. iv. 447 A soft, inglorious, 
(Listard train. x866 Nkalk .Sequences Hymns 125 We 
fling the dastard <iuestion from us 1 

C. Comb., as dastard-like adj. or adv, 

*®35 I'VrroN Rienzi i. iii. The cUents of the Colonna, now 
pressing, dastard-like, round thcdisarnicrd and disabled smith, 
t S'. Obs. [f. prec. : cf. Coward z/.] 

irans. 7 'o make a dast.ird of ; to cow, terrify. 

xfM3 Nasiip. ChrisCs T. (1613) 73 My womanish stomacke 
hath sertied me to that, which your inan-liko stomackes are 
dastarded with. z6ao Shelton III. xxvi. 186 The 
Scholar was frighted, the Page clean dustarded. 1665 Drydkn 
lud. Eutpr. If. i, I'm weary of this Flesh, which holds u.s 
here, And (lasI.Trd.s manly Soub with Hope and Fear. 

t Ba*8tardiC0f -ise. Obs. [f. Dastard jA 
4 -ise, -ICE, after Cowardice.] Mean or base 
cowardice. 

1603 Flobio Afontaigne iii. v. (<634^ 498 His faiiitnesse, 
(lastardise, and iiiiperttncncie. 17^ Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VII. 143, 1 W.1S upbraided with ingratitude, 
dastardice, and [etc.]. 


Ba*2tft3rdis«i v* [(• Dabtabd sh. > -izis : cf. 

CowAKDiZE (of same age).l «• Dastard v. 

e 1643 Howrli. Lett. (1650) if. x6 To dastardize or cowe 
your spirits, a 1700 Drydkn (J.), Such things. . As. . would 
n.'istardue my courage. 1948 Rictiarinio.v Clarissa (xStx) 
IV. 3 o 8 The moment 1 beheld her, my heart was dastard- 
iwd. 1841 TaiPs Mag. 561 To He . . dastardized in the 
dust. 

Bastardlinesf (da'studlinus). [f. Dastardly 
a. 4- -KEbS.] The quality of being dastanlly. 

1 1 . Inertness or (iullness of wit ; stupidity. Ohs. 
1553 Crlmaldu Cicero's OJFccs 1. (1558) 43 That our appe- 
tites obaye reason : and ncyiher rtiiinc before it, nether for 
slouth or dastardlinesse dragge behind it. xw Recorde 
Whetst. Y iij, But for euery mater to require oied . .it might 
.scnie mere (ra.stard finesse. 

2 . Mean or base cowardliness. 

xsdx T. Honv tr. Caslig/ione's Courtyer 1. Civb, Das- 
tardlines or any other rcprochc. i6ia T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. X4 Alas, our dasterdliiie.s, and timiditie. that faint 
licfore dales of triall. 1684 Manion Exp. Lords Pr. Wks. 
<1870 1 . 223 Gbserve Pctcr'.s dastardiiness. .a question of the 
damsel's uverturtLS him. 1807 F. Wrangham Serm. Ttansh 
Script. 10 1 'hcir proverbial dastanlliness of character. 

Da*Btardling. mnu<od. [f. Dastard sb. + 
-LINO, dim. suffix.] A contemptible dasLird. 

x8oo CoLiiRtiRTK Piccoloui. IV. ul, 53 Will he, that da.stard- 
ling, have strength enough [etc.] ? 

Bastardly (du’stiUdli), a, [f. Dastard sb. + 

-LY L] 

1 1 . Inert of mind or action ; stupid, dull. Obs. 
X567 Maflet Gr. Forest o6 b. The Owlc Is called the 
dastardly Bird : she is of sucli slouth and sluggishnesse. 

2. J.ike or characteristic of a dastard; showing 
mean or despicable cow.<irdtcc. 

1378 Flkmino Pano/l. EPist. 351 A feareful, cowardly, 
and dastanlly loutc. 1603 KNollks Hist. Turks (163B) 333 
loosing courage continually, and daily growing more base 
and dastardly. s;^x Hume Hist. Eng, II. xxix. 157 The 
Swiss infantry, .behaved in a dastardly manner and deserted 
their pist. 1853 Macaulay /// z/. Eng. IV. 307 The *' . 
dasbirdly anil Mrfidiou.s form of a.ssassinatioii. 1871 Spdr- 
GRON Treas. Pav, Ps. Iv. 12 III. 19 The slanders of oq 
avowed aiitagonist are seldom so mean and da.stardly as 
those of a tr.'iiior. A/iul. A dastardly outrage. 

tBa'ltardly, Udp. Obs. Like a 

dastard ; in a cowardly manner. 

tssR Hui.oKT, Dastardly, or lyke a dastarde, /wziY/asir- 
miter. a X649 Drumm. of H awth. Skia/nachia Wks. (1711) 
sot And the brave men of Scotland all the while shall ly still 
(piict. .calling dastaplly upon a parliainent 
tBa'stavdaMS. Obs. [-nkkh.] 

1 . Inertness of understanding, stupidity, dullness. 

X33a Hulokt, Dastnrdnes, socordia. iffio Turner 

Herbal 11. N iij b. By dastardnes and weiknes of inynde. 

2 . Base cowardice, dastardiiness. 

15x9 Honman Vulg. He rebuked him of hU dastardnex 
and pekUhnex. x^9 Fullkn Holy WarxM. xix. (1840) 31 1 
The d:iKtardn(>ss of the Egyptian.1 made these mamulukes 
mure daring. 

Bastardy (du-stfijdi). arch. Also 6-7 -ie. 
[f. Dahtauu sb. + -Y, after cowardy, bastardy 
The quality of a dastard ; base or mean cowardice. 

1388 Allen Admon. to The whole world deriding our 
effeminate da&tnrdic. xoxx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii, 
33 Farrc iVoin .'tny .siiKuiiion of dastardy. a X840 Jackron 
Creed xi. xxiv. Wks. X. 461 Which did especially .*tggravaie 
the I.sr.Tcfites dahtnrdy. X706 Collier Reft. Ridic, 398 Wu 
must bear with those that are above tin . .without dastardy 
and bixscness. x8w Blackik yEschylus II. 168 Why run 
ye thus, .into tlie hearts of men Scattering da.stardy ? 
Daster, -linoBS, obs. var. Dastard, -linkms. 
tBaawen, V. Obs. Also 4-5 daaewevD. 
[Closely related to dase-tt, to Daze. The suffix 
may he as in kentfcn, hanven, harewm, occuiTinij 
beside herijcn, herien, mod. hanmv and hatry, 
from OE, her^im. The word woultl thus bo 
a parallel form to *dast)en, *dasieH, from dost) 
adj. : see Dazy.] inlr. Of the eyes or sight : To 
be or become dim. 

138. WvcLiK Ihut. xxxiv. 7 The cy^e of hym f Moses] 
daswed not. — i Sam. iii. a Ilcii leye in his phice, .'uni 
Ilia eyen daawidcn. CX386 Chaucer Maneipids Prol. 31 
'i'hyn even daswen iRik [?'. rr. dasewen, dxsen, dosoweiiej. 
riJ30 Hymns Virg. ((867)68 Myii ijen daswen, myn heer 
is lioorc. c X440 Promp. Aim 114 Daawyn’ {printed 
DaHmyn’l, or messen ns eyys (II., P. dasyn, or iny;;.syn aa 
eyne), caligo. 1498 Dives 4 Pauf. (W. de W.) viii. xvi, 
343 Age. .febleuesse, dasewyngc 01 «iyght. 
b. pa. ppie. 

c 1384 CtiAucF.R H. Fame 11. tvs Thou sittest at another 
booke Tyl fully dosewyd ys thy lix>kc. 14. . Hocclxvk 7 'o 
J?k, Bedford 9 Myn yen hath custuined bysynease So ‘ 
d.'iswed. 1483 Caxton G. d$ la Tour F j b, Ye be dasewed 
and »orc dy.scased of your syght and wytte. 

DaBy(e, ol>s. form of Daihy, Dazy. 

Dasyll, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Basynuitar (da^si m/tai}. Itpp^perly daao-. 
[mod. f. Gr. hatsh-s dense -f filf]jMjjti|ii8R8ure.] An 
instrument for measuring the demy of gases. 

X87S Yeats Techn. Hist. Coftm. 404 The manometer, or 
dasometer, for finding the density or rarity of the atmosphere. 
X874 Knight Did. Afsch.^ Dasymeter . . (xmsisls of a thin 
glas« globe, which is weighed in the gas and then in an 
Rtniosphcre of known density. 

Basyphyllorui (dsesifrlas). a. Bol, [f. Gr. 
Jkurb-t rough, hairy + tpbbA-ov leal + ou«.] ‘ Having 
hairy or woolly leaves’ (.^(4 Sac, /.ex.). 
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DABYPOB. 




XtaUQfpod (dse'sipfd). ZccL [f. generic name 
Dasypus^ ad. Gr. Satrvirovtf SaffwoS^, hairy or rough* 
footed.] Of or pertaining to Vasypns, a genus of 
armadillos; an animal of this genus. Hence 
BMor-poOid Dasy'podln* a. 

II Basypvoeta (tlwsipr^f-ktJi). [mod.!.., 
f. Gr. iiaavnpcjicr-oi having hairy buttocks (f. Saffv~t 
hairy npwtcrus buttocks).] A genus of South and 
Central American rodents, the agoutis. Hence 
Dasypvo’otid a, Basypro'otlne a, 

*875 Blakk Zfht/. 67 are rarest in South Amcric.’i, 

\i licre their place is occupied by the Cuvies and dasyproctinu 
Koftints. 

DasjrpyBftl (dici^ipm'gal), a, ZooL [mod. f. 
(ir. iaa^vy-us (f. Sa^rv-r hairy t iiuyij rump, but- 
tocks),] Having hairy hutlocka, rotigh- bottomed. 
1875 Blakr 17 'I’he higher Uasypygnl or anthropoid 

Apfs. 

Dasynre (d;c*si|iu a). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
diisy tints, f. (ir. rough, hairy + wpd tail.] 

All anim.il of the genus Dasyums or subfamily 
DasyuritipHf conipiising the small cainivorous 
marsupials of Austnilia and Tasmania, also called 
' brush*tailcd opossums ’ or ' native cats \ 

1830-47 Toi>i> Cycl, AfuU. III. adr'a The Opossums re- 
semble in their cletilition the Bandicoots more than the 
Dasyures. 1881 Times 28 J.in. 3/4 The sni.iller ixiiiched 
herbivores have their sbiyors in the 'native devil' {saren- 
pkilus), and in the da^yures or native CAts. 

Hence Basyu'rine a. ZooL, tielonging to the 
subfamily Dasyurittve, 

*839-47 Toon t>V. . 4 «a/. III. sOn/i In.. Us hinder feet 
Ah^mecohiHs resembles the Dasyurine f.imily. 

Bat, obs. form of l)Arr v,^ Sc. to fondle. 


Bata ((1?>'ta), pi. of Dati:m, q.v. 

Datable, daveable (d^'i'tab’l), a. [f. Date 

V. I -AISLE.] Capable of being datc<l. 

f'raser^s iVftf'. XVI. 4e^i Uateabie contemporary 
inscriptions. 2884 A f/nmufum 1 9 J an. 94/1 'rhe oldest datable 
Remolds in the »alU.'ry. 

Datal (d/‘J*ial;. a. rare. [f. L. datum Date + 
Aii.] Of or pertaining to date j chronological. 

188a Bradshittv's Knitw. Afauual, The Parliamentary 
Intelligence, .first appears in datal order. 

Batal, dataller: .sec Daytalk. Daytaleb. 
Dataiy^ (cb'i'tiiriV [ad. mod.l.. daidrius, It. 
datario, 1. 1 .. dat-um. It. data, Date; ancient L. 
had dataHus adj. in sense *to lie given away'.] 

1 . An officer of ihc Papal Court at Rome, charged 
with the <luty of registering and dating all bulls 
and oilier documents issued by the Pope, and xc- 
presenting the Pope in matters relating to grants, 
dispensations, etc. * 

1^7 Kniokt in P^xrock Rec. Re/. 1 . xxvill. 58 The datnry 
hath dean forfuikcn the court. 1533 Bunni r Let. to Hen, 
h^Ht in Froudn /fist. II. 145, I desired tliedntaiYto adver- 
tise his Holiness that I would stwak with him. 1691 W. IL 
Hid. Roman Lomlavc x, a 'Ine li.'it.arj’, the SecreUrh's, 
and all such as have in their keeping; the Seals of the 
deceased Poiie, .are (»bU|?ecl to surrender them. 2825 C. 
Bin Lr;R Bk. R. C. Cittmlt iia The lips of a Roman dat.-iry 
would water at the sight of a bill of an I'lij^lish proctor. 

+ 2. An expert in dates ; a chruiiologcr. Ohs. rare, 
t<k5 Ft?LLE« C/t. Hist. XU. V. S 7 Die (jumto Elpheei. i am 
not j.)atary cntUif;h to uiu1vr.stand this, a 2662 — n'orthies 

I. (1669) 329 Ia!t me onely be a Dalary, to tell the Reader, 
that tfiis Ix>r(l was created Karl of Portl.'ind, February 17 

liaiiavy''. [ad. mwl.T.. datdnax see prec.] 
The oflice or function of dating Papal bulls and 
other documents; a branch of tne Apostolic 
Chancery at Rome separately organized in the 
1 3th c. fur this and other purposes : see prcc. 
cx64^ Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 55 Besides the temporal 
dominions, he hath . . the datary or Jisp,atchin^ of bulb. 

Lena. Cae. No. 146/x The next day. . the Datary was 
kept oiien, and several businesses dispatcht. 2838 J. R. 
Hope Scott Lei. in Mem. (1884) I. ix. t6S It is supjiosed to 
l<e in the Datary. 
b. attrib, or adj. 

^ 2688 Bciimet Lett. Pres. State 0/ Italy X13 It may bring 
in more profit into the Datary Court. 

DatO (d/^t^, sh.^ [a. OP. d(tle (13th c. in T.ittrc), 
now dalte D. dactyUus, a. (ir. IMtrrvXog date, ortjf, 
finger. The OP. enme through intennediate fonns 
*dat le/e, daete ; cf. Pr. d.iilil, datil, Sp. ddtil, Olt. 
diUtih (whence Ger. </(!//<?/, etc.), mod.It, daltero.'\ 
1 . 'rhe fruit of the date-palm {Ptianix dactyli- 
fera), an oblong dni[)e, growing in large clusters, 
with a single hard seed or stone, and sweet pulp ; 
it forms an important article of food in Western 
Asia and Nortnera Africa, and is also drietl an<l 


cam in is 
Cirur^. 


exported to oilier countiie.% 
eiwgtsS. Ent. Leg. I. 560/115 A ^eord of palm ca 
bond . .Ije ^eord was ful of I tales, c 2400 Lnn/ranc's _ . 

507 It is schape as it were )>e Moon of a date, c 
Maundev. (Kuxb.) vtii. 30 Pahnetreesse berand daMt. 2553 
Koek Treat. AVitv Ina. (Arb.) 19 A tree . .which brinEeth 
foorth dates lyke vnto ihe Palme tree. 2635 Mouvkt & 
Bknnrt Health's ImpViiv. (1746) 297 Oates are usually put 
into stew'd Broths . . and restorative Cullices, 27x9 tr. 
PomefsHist. Drugs I. 236 Oates, .serve for the Subsistence 
of more than an hundred Millions of Souls. 1I870 Yeats 
A'. iA Hist, Comm. 183 Tlie l)CRt dates come to us from 
Tunis, vi .1 Marseilles. 


2. The tree which bears dates, the date*palm 
{Phanix dactylifera). Wild Da/e: an Indian 
species, J\ sylvestru. 

n 2400 Pisiifi of Susan 89 per weore growyng so grene pe 
Date wip pe Duniesenc. ?rx475 Sqr, Itme Degre /ft Tlie 
buxe, the licehe, and the larel trc, The date, also the 
dainysd. 274a Collier Orient. EeL iv. 51 I'he date, with 
snowy blossoms crown'd I x866 Treat. Bot, B78 /\h 4 rfiix\ 
syhestrist called the Wild Oate, is supposed by some 
authors to lu; the parent of the cuhiv.atcd date. 

1 3 . Name ot a variety of plum. Ohs. 

2S64 Kvklyn Kal. Hori. (1729) 314 Plums, Imperial, Blue, 
White Oates. 

4 . Comb., as datejruit, -grove, -stofie, -tree; 
date*boarer, a date-tree bearing fruit; date- 
brandy, an intoxicating liquor from the fermented 
sap of the date-tree ; dato-disease, a distemper 
also called Alep/o boil ; dato-favor •» Dbngub 
( see quot.) 1 date-palm =« sense 3 ; date-plum, 
the fruit of Bpecies of Dios/^ros (N.O. Ebenacett), 
having a flavour like that of a plum ; also the tree 
itsedf ; date-shell, a mollusc of the genus JAtho- 
domus, whicli burrows in stone or rock ; so called 
from its sha]M! ; cf. It. datUro, dattilo * also a kindc 
of hard shell fish’ (P^lorio 1598); dato-eugar, 
sugar from the sap of the wild date-tree of India ; 
date-wine, wine made by fermenting the sap of 
the Pha'nix dactylifera and other species. 

2880 UWai .LACE AV/i-//«>*225Thc sky palely blue through 
the groincry of countless "date-bearers. 28*7 Maginn Red- 
nosed Lieut, in EorgeLme-not, *Oute- brandy was nut to his 
taste. 1875 tr. Ziemssen's CycL Med. II. 50B At Port 
Said . . it (dengue] was epidemic every year at the season 
of the date-lmrvest, and thus acquired the name of "date- 
fever. 2^ J. CoLHok-MR Hicks Pasha 85 The river . . is 
lined with stately "datc-groves. ^ 2837 M. Donovan Dom. 
/icon. II. 347 Hie pluvnix dactylifera or "date-palm. 1^7 
.A. B. Kdwakus up Site iii. 57 A dense, wiJe-spreading 
forest of stately datc-patiit.s. x^ Treat. Bot. 411 The fruit 
of the Chinese "Date VXxxveXtL^iospyrosl A'nkL is as large as 
an ordinaiy apple . . A virginiana is the Virginian Date 
Fliim or Pcrsimoti. .I'hc fruit.. is an inch or more in dia- 
meter. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Date plum, hsdian, common 
name for the fruit of the DiosPyros lotus. 2852 Wo»>i>WAkn 
Mollusca 2(16 The * "date-shell ' bores into corals, shells, and 
the hardest limestone rocks. 1696 Aukhev Misc. (1721) 6t> 
Take 6 or 10 ’'Daie-stoncs, dr>'- .pulveriw?, and scarce them. 
2840 Penny Cyel. XVJK. 104 ‘‘Dale-sugar is not so much 
esteemed in India as that of the ciuie. e 2400 Row. Rose 
i.1<^4 Fyges, and many a "date tree '1‘here wexen. 2533 
CovKKOALB .S^one Sol. vii. 7 Thy .stature is like a date trc. 
2802 Holland Pliny xixt. iv. (K.), Date-trees love a light 
nml sandie ground. x8^ (ittOTK (^rmv 11. Ixix. IX. 47 The 
.soldiers, .pniciired pleniifiil suppUc-s. .of *d.Ttc-wine. 

Dat9 (th‘«t), sb.‘/ Also 5-6 Sc. dait. [a. K. 
da/e, OF. also datte (13th c. in Littre)~Pr., Sp., 
It. da/a fern. L. data fern. sing, (or neuter) of 
da/us given. In ancient I.., the date of a letter 
was expressed thus ^JJabam Konm prid. Kal. Apr. \ 
i. e, ‘I gave or delivered (this) at Rome on the 
3i,st March*, for which the later formula was 
‘ Data Rotnx, given at Home etc. Hence data the 
first word of the formula was used as a term for the 
lime and place theredn stated. Cf. postscript, etc.] 

1 , The specification of the time (and often the 
place) of execution of a writing or inscription, 
nffixed to it, usually at the end or the beginning. 

c 2430 Stans Puer 97 in Balves Bk, 33 In kh writyngc, 
kou3 per lie no date. X51S Act 4 Hen. Vllt, c. 10 A paire 
of indentures, .the date wheruf is the xij*i> date of Aprill in 
the secound ycrc of your . . reigne. z6m Ld, Dorchester 
in Kills Orig. Lett, 11.267 HI- >!S9t I nave received your 
Ix-ttcrs of sevcrall date.s. 1724 Stkklk .Spect. No. 320 p 4 
A long Letter bc.*iring^ Date the fourth Instant. 1817 W. 
Selwyn La-M Nisi Print (cd. 4) II. 883 The policy sliould 
be dated. .The insertion of a date may tend to the discovery 
of fraud. 1837 Macavlay Bacon Kss. 2854 I. 353/a A public 
letter which Fiears dale just a month after the admission of 
Francis Bacon. 1837 Penny Cyct. VI 1 . 330 A three-halfpenny 
piece, .bearing the date of 1599. 

2 . 'i'he precise time at which anything takes 
place or is to take place ; the time denoted by the 
date of a document (in sense i), 

c 1330 R. Brunnis Chron. (1810) 47 pat tyine he died . . pc 
date w.as a kousand & sextene mo. 2377 Langl. P. PI. D. x iii. 
269 In k^ date of owrc drvitc, in adryc apprile, A ^iisandc. 
and thre hondreth twels thretty and ten. ^ c 2400 Maunhev. 
(Roxli.) iii. 9 pe date when Jns was writcn..was ii" acre 
Ik-fore kc incarnacion of Criste. 1607 .Shaks. Timon 11. f, 23 
H is days and times are past, And my reliances on his fraeted j 
dates Haiie smit my credit. 2778 Trial of Nundocomar 
74/9 When was it?—! only remember the sum: 1 do not 
reniemlier the dale. 2838 Lvtton Leila il. i, That within 
two weeks of this date thou bringest me . . the keys of the 
city-. *893 IPeekly Notes 88/3 Up to the date at which he 
received notice. 

b. More v^uelv : The lime at which something 
happened or is to happen ; season, period. 

c 13x3 E* Allit. P. A. 540 Ih: date of k« daye ke lorde 
con knaw. c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) iii. xB The Date whan 
it was Icyd in the Krthe. 2839 Xs.Du Hos/sCompl. IVoman 

11. 32, 1 would faine know . , of what date they would have 
their Habits. 1647 Clarendon Hitt, Reb. 1. (1843) *?/* 
From these . . drcnmstances. .the duke's ruin took im date. 
1784 Golosm. Tran. 133 Not far remov’d the date, When 
commerce proudly flourish'd through the state. k8s8 
Carlyle Afisc. 1. ssia Up to this date Burns was happy. 

8. The period to which something hncient 
belongs ; the age (of a thing or person). 


c 2313 iT. E. Allit, P. A. X039 Vdion in acrypture a name 
con plye, Of Israel bamez folewande her datex. pat is to say, 
as her byik whatez. 1378 Fleming rastopl.p.pisi. 4x5 This 
our common wealth, la.st in date, but first in price. 

Bp. Nicolson 'To Ralph Thoresby (T.), Hie best rules (or 
diNtingiiuiliing the date of manuscripts. 183a W. Irviko 
Alhambra 1, 50 The Torres Vermejos, or vermilion towers 
..are of a date much anterior to the Alhambra. 2884 
Tenn^’son Aylmer's E. 80 When his dale Doubled her own. 
x86p Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 111. xiii. 992 Rich in 
antiquities of Roman date. 

4 . The time during which something lists; 
period, season ; duration ; term of life or existence. 

23.. Chron. Eng. 972 in Ritson Met. Rom. II, 310 Thnh 
the .sone croune bero 'J'he fader bueld is date here, e 2386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. tf T. 858 Neuere to thryuo were 
to long a date. C1440 Lyikl Secrets 421 So to pcrseuerc 
and lastyn a long date. c-'iSM tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hisl, 
(Camden) 1. 253 Miserablie fiiuRninge the date of her dayse. 
268y Milton P, L. xii. 549 Ages of endless date Founded 
in righteousness. 1878 IlHYUEN Aurengz, tv. i. 1725 To 
lengthen out his Date A Day. 2782 CowrER Lett. 1 1 Nov., 
When the date of youth is once expired. 2890 K. Bridues 
Shorter Poems iii. vi, Her [a flower*s| brief date. 

6. The limit, term, or end of a periotl of lime, or 
I of the duration of something. Obs. or arch. 

cx3a5 E. E. Allit. P. A. 49a per is no date of hys gml- 
nesse. 1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 41 Fer in age f am 
runne and my Iyve.s date Aprocliith faste. 2337 TottelVs 
A//«;, (Arb.) laa The dolefuil dayes draw slowly to theyr 
date, a 28m Raleigh Poems, Reply to Marlosue vi, But 
could youth last, and love siil breeif, Had ioyes no date, nor 
age no need, c x8oo Shaks. Sonn. xiv, Tny end is Truthes 
and Beauties dooine .Tnd date. X7xan4 Pope Rape Lock 111. 
172 What Time would spare, from Steel receives its date, 
2784 CowpBR Task V. 520 All has its date below ; the fall'll 
hour Was registered in Ilcaven ere time liegan. 
te. ?Afi xed decree. Obs. [Cf. med.L. datum 
‘statviliim, decretum' (Du Cange).] 
e 2470 Henry Wallace ir. 195 Is this thi dait, sail thai our 
cum ilkane ? On our kynrcnt, deyr Gtxl, quhen will tbow 
rew 7 /bid. VI. 97 What is fortounc, quha dryfhs the deit so 
fa.st ? [v. r, drawls the dait]. 

7 . Phr. Out of date (attrib. out-ofdatd) : out of 
season ; no longer in vogue or fashion, or suitable 
to the time; obsolete, antiquated ; also advb.,tx<f> 
in to go out of date, to become obsolete or old- 
fashioned. {Jirought, written, posted) up to date : 
said in book-keeper's jihrase of accounts, a journal, 
ledger, etc. ; hence, fig. up to the knowledge, re 
quirements, or standard of the time {collo^.). 

x8o8 Rowlands Hum. Loitkiug (if. 10 Chollcr i.s past, my 
angcr’.s out of date. 2707 Cfn.i.iKR Reft, RidL. 291 Till 
she'.s out of 1 >atc for Matrimony, a 2734 North E.tam. 

III. vi. § 13 (1740) 432 With his wire-drawn .Slanders and 
out-of-date Kcflections, 28x4 Mvdwin Convert, Byron 
(1630) 1 . 124 Shakc$;>eare's ComciIie.s arc quite out of date ; 
m.'iny of them arc insulTerablo to rear], 2868 Fri:eman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 538 An idea which had alto- 
gether gone out of date, Dilkk Probl. Or, Brit. 1 . 

^ ¥1!, 1.. tried to bring my volumes up to datn. 2893 
*estm. Gas, g Mar. 6/3 The two gentlemen . . who invented 
the Gaiety burlcs(|ue' up to date'— and gave this detestable 
phrase to the language. 

8. Comb., as date-stamping \ dato-line, a line 
relating to dales ; spec, the line in the Pacific Ocean 
(theoretically coincident with the meriiiian of 180° 
from Greenwich) at wliich the calendar day is 
reckoned to begin and end, so th-at at places cast 
and west of it the date differs by one day ; date- 
mark sb., a mark showing the date ; spec, a letter 
stamped upon gold or silver plate, denoting the 
year of manufacture ; hence as vh. {noftce-wd^, to 
mark with something that shows the date or age. 

zBBo Libr. Unw. Kntnvl. VITI. 80 "Date-linca . . occur in 
the Pacific Ocean between ishnds that have received dates 
by eastward, and . . by westward communication. 2898 
N. y. Nation 21 Apr. 304/1 He has provided an index, but 
. . so simple a device ns the running date-line should not 
have been neglected. 2850 Ecclesiologist X. 181 It is devoid 
of distinctive "date-marks, except the vague pointed vault- 
ing. 1890 Whitaker's A Imansuk 636 By the following table 
of date-marks the age of any piece of plate manufactured in 
London and ass.ay«d at Goldsmitlm* Hall may be ascer- 
tained. 2891 Times la Oct. 9/5 Each one (eiic.s.s] has been 
date-marked, so to speak, by the iiecultar beliefs . . of the 
time or of the place. x888 Pall Atnll G, 19 Aug. 5/9 The 
"date-stamping apparatus on the counter [of a ticket-oflice]. 

Bate («l^*t), V. [f. Date j/l- : cf. F. dater, Sp. 
datar to date.] 

1 . tram. To affix the date to (a writing, etc.) ; to 
furnish or mark with a date. A letter is said to 
be dated from the place of writing named in it. 

*433 E. E. Wills (1882) 94 Dated, )ere & day aboveseyd. 
2330 Palsgr. 507/1 Bycause you use oat to date them 
risers], 1 wotte nat whyther to sende to you. 288a Scar- 
lett Exchanges too A Bill dated the 30th of January, 
lysa Steele Na 308 p 5 The following Letter., 

dated from York. 2998 J ank Aurtkn Pride t/ Prej. (1833) 
172 Klixabeth openea the letter. .It was dated from Kosinc.s 
at eight o'clock in the morning. 2893 Law Times XCV. 
23/9 A blank transfer . . neither dated nor executed by the 
tenk nor stamped, 

2 . To ascertain or fix the date or time of (an 
event, etc.) ; to refer or assign to a certain date, to 
reckon as beginnine/^/ff (some time or event). 

2430 Lyog. ^rm. fray Prol., Of theyr death he dateth 
not the yeare. 2854 Whitlock Zooiomia 297 That the 
yeare of their Maimty may date the buildin^^ or repaire 
of some Conduit. 2694 Prior Hyim to Snn 11, From the 
blessings they bestow, Our times are dated, and our eras 
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move. 1740 Stt'Ji- r Mihi. F,iiucatinn^ 1 dalii from thi?* jcra 
the corrupt method of educnlion .'imon^ uh. 1844 Lincako 
Anf^to-Sax, Ch, ^1858) IL ix, 59 Every Christian Church 
which dates its origin from any period before the Kefonna- 
tioi). 1885 Tvlor yiar/y /fist. Man. v. 91 The art of dating 
events. 

b. To reckon chronologically or by dales. 
s8s . Byron To CUst Flessing^tm iv, My life is not datfd 
hy ycar.w'l’here are moiueiits which act as a plungh. 1837 
J.)isRAt:i.i Vtnetia 11. i, Life is not dated merely by years. 

O. ahsol. To count the lime, reckon. 
a 1749 Bentlky (J.<, Whether we begin the world so many 
millions of ages ago, or date from the late mra of nlKiut six 
thousand year*. 1807 Mtd. Jr»i. XVII. 27 Six full days 
h«id.. passed.. dating from the time when the eruption ap. 
peared. • 

t3. To |>ut an end or period to. Ohs. 

1589 Gkeenr Afenafihon (Arb.) 25 Alledging how death at 
the least may date his tiilserie. s6ts T. 'r.wLOk Comm. 
Titus iii. a The precept is netier dated, but in full force. 
fii6x8 Syi.vi<J(tkr K^ist. x. it His matchicsse Art, that 
never u^e .shall date. 

1 4. To assign a time or duration to. Ohs. rare. 
1676 Hai.b ContsmM. i. 67 'J’ho .studies of I’olicy, Methods 
of War . . are all dated for the convenience and use of this life. 
1 6. To give (oneself) out as. Ohs. rare. 
x6m CiiAi'MAN Widotves T. Plays 18^3 HI. 11 A Spartan 
Lor^ dating liimselfe our great Viccroie.s Kinsman. 

+ 0. To daU from : to refer or a,scribe to (a par- 
ticular origin). Ohs. rare. 

X7S5 N. Kobinson 77 /. Thysick 150 A* we have dated the 
imrnciliate C.*iiif(c of all Acute Dtsc.'ises, especially Feversi 
from the Contraction of the Solids. 

7. tnir. (for rejl.) To bear date, be dated ; to be 
written or addressed frotn (a specified place). 

a 1850 Ros.sKn i DaHte iV Circ. 1. (187.1) a; Dante’s .«ionnet 
probably dates from Knvcnn.'i. 1874 Dki'TScn Fain. 363 
A recent . . edition dates Wilna 1 852. Jdod. 'I'lie letter dates 
from (.ondon. 

8 . To assign itself or be as.signed to a specified 
lime or period; to have its origin, take its rise 
Jrom a particular time or epoch. 

ax8a8 E. Everktt (Webster), The Bataviuii republic dates 
from the successes of the French arms. X846 ( Jrotf. Greece 
I. i. I. 68 'i'he worship of the Smiiithian Apollo dates before 
the c.vlicst periods of iEolic colon i/at ion. 1858 Kank Art./. 
Expl. I. xi, 27 We le.'irncd that the house dated back n.s far 
a.s the days of Matthew Stach. x868 Fkkeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II viii, 177 'J’wo stately parish churches, oncofthein 
dating from the <i.'iy.s of Norman iiidcpciideinx*. 

b. To rank in point of date or standing unth. 

1817 Hoon TUa Mids. Fairies xxvtii, For wc are very 
kindly creatures, dating With Nature’s charities. 

Date, obs. form of Dapt v . hie,, to fondle. 
Bateable : sec Datable. 

Dated (dt^^-tiHl), fpl. a. [f. Date v. (and sb:-) 

I- -ED.] 

1. Marked or inscribed with a date. 

* 73 * I*®*’*’' Furlin^ton 135 To all their dated Backs 
he turns you round ; 'I'hcso Aldn.s printed, tho.se Du Sficil 
has bound. x88z H. B. Whkati.ky Cath. Angl. Pref. p, ix, 
'I'he Catholicon Is .specially valuable us a dated Dictionary. 
•|•2. Ifaving a fi-Kcd d.ite or term. Ohs. 

1586 Marlowe ist Ft, Tamhtirt, rr. vi. The loathsome 
circle of my d.'itcd life. j$9» Na.sjir/’. fed, a) 18 b, 

That tan endow your names with iieuer d.'itcd glory. X718 
D’Ukkkv CrecirtH Heroine 111. ii. in New Opera's (1721) 
i .ra Jli.s d-Hted lime comc.s on. 

Dateless (diri’tics), a. [-less.] 

L WilHout a dale, bearing no date, undated. 

1644 Prynnk & Wai.ker Fiennes's Trial 5 A Note, .with- 
out name or date, with a dalelesse, naiucles.sv Pni>cr in- 
closed. 1798 W. Tavlor in Monthly Jler. XX VI I. 51 j 
A dateless account . .inserted after the edict for its abolition. 
x8ox Spatalor 4 Apr., Here is a dateless letter. 

2. flaving no limit or fixed term ; endless. 

*593 SiiAK.s. Rich. If^ 1. iii. 151 The d.*itclcsse limit of thy 
dccrc exile, 1604 Darcik liirih vf Heresu’s 108 'i’hy date- 
les.se fame. x8iz Shelley Si. Irvyue Prose Wks. 1888 1 . 2x9 
A datdc.ss and hoi)c 1 es.s eternity of horror. rSyd Lowf.i.l 
Study Wind. (z886) 164 Iiuuiortal as tliai dateless substance 
of the soul. 

3. Of indefinite duration in the past ; so ancient 
that its dale or age cannot be determined; im- 
memorial. 

X794 CoLEKiuci-: PoetHS, Kelig. Musings^ In the primeval 
age a dateless while 'I'he vacant shephem wandered with his 
flock. 1B14 WoRosw. Excursion \i. Wks. < 1 888 1 493/3 From 
dateless usage which our pca.sants hold Of givin;^ welcome 
to the first of May. 1849 Ruskin Ser. Lamps lii. ft 4. 

Tlie dateless hills, which it needed earthquakes to lift, and 
deluges to mould. 

4 . dial. Out of one’s senses, crazed ; insensible. 

1863 Mrs. Oaskell Sylvias L. II. 263 Mother is gone 

datelcLss wi* sorrow. x8^ K. Waugb Dead Meut's Dinner 
19 {Lemc. Gloss.) They . , laid her upo' th' couch cheer, as 
dateless as a stone. 

Hence Da'teleMaeM, the quality of being d.ate- 
less ; the absence of a fixed limit of time. 

x 56 o T. M. Hist, /ndepend. iv. 91 The OflicerK of hU 
[Monk's] Army, .agreed, .that the Parliament intended, .to 
perpetuate the Nations slavery by their datelcsncss. 

DataV (dri-tdi). [-EU 1.] a. One who dates, 
b. An apparatus for date-stamping. 

i6xx CoTGH.t Dedaire. a dater of writings . . the dater, or 
dispatcher, of the Pope s Bulls ; an ordinarie Officer in the 
Court of Rome. x8^ RicbforeCs Circular^ Perpetual hand 
daters. 

DaVe* obs. form of Death. 

Dajieit, dapet, etc. : see Dahxt. 

DathoUte* eiron. var. of Datoute, 
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Dating Vbl. sb. [-imo ^.] The action 

of the veri) 1 lAT*;, q.v. 

*678 Trials of Ireland. 4 r. xo He was then in l.ond€»n . . 
as I supjiose by the datemg of his loiters. 1891 B. Nichol- 
son in AtkcHxum 10 Jan, 61 3 A.s other datings of hi.s ;u-e 
apparently advanced one 3‘cai, his dating requires to be in- 
qiitred into. 

Dation (d/‘‘ Jan). [ad. L. daltou-^M, 11. of action 
from dare to give.] The action of giving, f a. 
JlUd. A dose. b. CtvH Law. A rendering of J.. 
datio^ ¥. daliosi, the legal net of giving or con- 
ferring, e.g, of an office; esf. as distinct from 
donation. 

1636 ^ Blocnt Glossogr.^ Dation . a giving, a gift, a dole. 
x6S7 'I'hmlinson Reuou's Jh’sp, lAi 'Phat . . cjiiantity of 
a m^icament which is prcscrilu-d . . is a Dusis, for Doris is 
Datioii. — G/oss.f Dation, the quiuitity nr ilosis of any 
nK-dtcanicnt that is aihninistrcd to the patient at once. X8B9 
ill Ceutufy Diet, (in sense b». 

(I Datiaca (d.ati*ska). Eol. [m/xl.L. (1 .inn^ous 
gives no soui ce’.] The name of a genus of mono- 
ehlamydcoHs exogens (N.O. JMliscacetv ) ; />. can- 
nabina, llie Cretan or Bastard JTemp-pl.'int, is 
indigenous to Ncpaiil and the I-cvant; its Umves 
contain a colouring matter known as dafisca-yelloTify 
used in dyeing silk, etc. Hence Datl'soin, a gl uco- 
.side, C.jt ll^xOii, allied to saliciti, obtained from 
the len>‘es and root of Datisca. Batl'soetin, 
Dirt a crystalline product of the decomposi- 
tion of datisein. 

1863-7* Waits Diet. Ch/'tu. II. 306 The leaves cotil.'iin a 
peculiar colouring matter, dn/isca-yellow. /hid. 307 Pure 
dalisciti forms colourles!; silky iKHidles .. By boiling witii 
.strong putash-ley, it is decom|x>sed with formation of datis- 
cetin. 

Datisi (dutai’s.ii). Eog/c, I'he mnemonic term 
designating the mood of the third figure of syllo- 
gisms in wliieh the major premiss is a universal 
affirmative (a\ and the minor premiss and con- 
clusion ])arlieular aftirniatives (r, 1*). 

The initial d indtcati.-s that the nuxxl may he reduced tu 
l\irii of the first figure ; the s following the second vowel, 
ihul this is done by rimple roii version of the minor premiss. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike{\^^>\ 30 The third ligurc. Da. AH 
hipocriics count will wurkes hie hulines. //. Some ht|H>> 
crites have keen Uishopiic.s. si. 'I’hcrcfore some Bi.shoi»p«^s 
have couinpted will workes hie holincssc. 1654 7 .. Cokk .1 rt 
Logick (jfiji;) 136 The MixIck of this Figure arc six. Called, 
/)arapti, Feldpton, Disamis, Datisi, luH:ardo, Ferison. 
1864 Bowen Logie vii. Root 

Diatism (dePtiz’m). rare. [ad. (.ir. Adrnrfiik 
* a spe.Aking like Datis (the Median commander at 
Marathon), /. c. .speaking broken Clrcck' (Liddell 
& Scott).] Broken or barbarous speech ; a fault 
in speaking such as would be made by one not fully 
acouainted witli the language. 

X017 Minsiiho />ut'/or, Dalisme, when by a lu-ape of 
.Synonim.Tos wee rehearse the same things. 1891 Sat. Ri^>. 

14 Nov, 554.'2 Weean iitulcrstatid th.'xt a small Athenian Iioy 
.should cuinnut a Dalisin in I^tin ; but we c.'innot see why 
the Konian boy should make a neuter verb transitive. 

Datival (daoi-val), a. Grant, [f. dativ-us 
(see next) f -AL.] Belonging to the dative case. 

i8z8 Monthly Mag. XLVI. 322 Instead of the geiiitival 
and dativul ittminatiuiis. 

Datiya (dc«’liv), a. and sh. fad. L. dalJv-us of 
or belonging to giving, f. dat-m given ; in grammar 
rendering Gr. SorjN^i irTa/triy , from ^orttevs of giving 
nature, f. dor-os given.] A. at^'. 

1. Grant. The name of that case of nouns in 
Aryan and some other languages which commonly 
denotes the indirect or more remote object of the 
action of a verb, that to (»r for whom or which we 
do a thing, or to wliom wc give a thing. 

r 1440 Rom. xi i. 4161 Add. M.S.)Thc llirid Falln is 
dal if case, for there are some that .arc pr<»wdc fur they mow 
gyve, Hollvhano Treas. T'r. Tong, A . .serucih many 

times to expresse the Datiiic case ; as %• Tay donne h men 
per,’, I gane it to my father. x668 Wilxiks RealChar. :i52 
q'he D.itivc Case is expressed h^r the Prc|»ositioii t'ro), x8^ 
Rouv Lat. Gram. iv. ix. ft itjoThc l ialive ease is used in 
two senses only : (A) It expresses the /W/m 7 ohject . .( Ib It 
is used //Y</iVvr/i7v(Fin aquasi-adjectival .sense. Afod. The 
pronouns me, thee, him, ht-r, ns, yon, them, which wc now 
use both as direct and indirect objectives, were originally 
dative forms ; the original accusatives arc disused. 

+ 2. Disposeti to give ; having the right to give. 
Ohs. rare. (In first quol. with play on sense i.) 

14.. Piers of T'uUham in Ha/l. E, P, /*, II. ts To 
knowen fulke fh.Tt ben datyff /Acirpiirchc-sl^ called abhu if ; 
I’hcy banc their i^en vocatif. x^6 Blouni' Olossogr., Dative, 
that giveih, or is of power to give. 
t3. Of the nature of a gift; conferred or Ix:- 
stowerl as a gift. (Freq. opposed to native.') Ohs. 

1370-d Lamharuk TVmw^ AV/yr (iSafii 453 All Nobilitie 
and Gcntrie is cither, Native, or Dative, that is tu siiy, 
commeth cither by Discent, or by Purclvise [i. c. acquisi- 
tion]. x66i Morgan Sph, Gentry m. iii. 28 The first Native 
. . the second Dative, being given in rewards. 

4. I.aw, a. That may be given or di.sposed of.at 
pleasure; in one's gift. b. Of an oBiccr: Ap- 
pointed so as to be removable at pleasure : opposed 
to perpetual. 0. Sc. I.aw.^ Given or appointed by 
a magistrate or a court of justice, not by a testator 
or by the mere disposition of law ; pertaining to 
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such appointment: as iwfxecuior dative, an exe- 
cutor appointed by decree of the comnliss.^^y when 
none has been appointed by the deceased, on ad- 
minislrator ; decree dative, a decree appointing an 

c. xeciUor dative ; Jestament dative, the decree 
confirming and conferring full title on an executor 
dative ; tutor dative, a tutor appointed by the Court 
oil the failure of tutors-nominate and tutors-at- 
law; tiiiotf dative, the office of a tutor tlativc. 

d. 7u/or dative, in Tom. Law, one appointed by 
tlie testator, as distinguished from tutor optive. 

x53<-6 Act 27 Hen. VI It, c. 28 ft 1 s Brj-ours or goveriinur.s 
datyfi removable from lyme lo tyme. 1575 T. iinntar v. 
P. Jltmterlw Balfour 115 Sum tuloris ar lest.v 
iiitiniari.s, sum tuloris of law, and sum ar tutoris d.itive. .The 
tutor dative is maid and gevki 1)c the King, ifex N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vi. 11739) 29 They shall certify, .whether 
a Prior be periiclual, or dative. 17*6 Ayliffis i*arergoH 265 
'l’h<>.sc ure term'd Dative Executor* who are .ippointed .sncli 
by the Judges Decree, ns .Yduiinistralurs with us here in 
j Knghind. 1754 Erskini; Prim'. Sc. Law (1809) 85 If no 
■ tutor of law (icinands the office, .'iny person . . may apply for 
.*1 tutor) -dative. 1796 ^ti/te\ 'rhe 'Tesiainent Dntivc, and 
Inventory of the debts . . justly owini^ to unupihile Robert 
Burns, .at the time of his dcrca.se. .faithfully made out and 
given nn hy Jean Armour, widow of the said defunct, and 
c.vcctil iTx qua relii I , decerned to him by decreet dative of the 
Coinniisf^Aiy of Diiiiifric&. 1848 Wiiawton Law t.ex.. 
Dative, .that which maybe given or dUpased of at will ami 
pleasure. i86t Sat. Rn*. -25 May S4^ la the fourth year of 
lletiry V, nil the dative nlien priories were dissolved and 
uraiited to the Crown. x88o Muiriikad Gains 1. ft 154 
j’uiorK appointed in a tcstuinent by express nomination arc 
calk'd tutors dative ; those selected in virtue of a power of 
option, tiiturs optive. 

B. sb. (elbpt. use of the adj.) 

1. Grant. Short for dative case : scc^ A. 

1500 Willi INTON t'n/g. (1527) It Soiiityme in the stede of 
geiiytiuc case he wyli hnuc a datyue. tygx 1 1 arris Hermes 
II. iv. U78f)) 287 'I'he Dative, ,'ls it implie.s Tendency to, is 
employed .. to denote the Final Cause. x86i Max bliM.i.KK 
Sc. Loftg. vi. 208 The locative nmy well convey the mean- 
ing of the tHtive. 

aitrih. x868 ( 1 . .Sii-riiKNS Runic Mon. I. /Go Other 
examples of this, ikitive-eiiding. 

t 2. Sc. Law. A decree d.ativc : sec A. 4 c. Obs. 
1564 Act of Sederunt 24 July (Jam.), We haif given .. 
powt^r to our salds Coininis.sarie.s of Etiinburgh, to give 
datives, itnd conslittitc. .executors-datives. x6ti6 Jnshnet. 
t. ommissar/es in A cts Sedt. 1553- 1 790 p. 95 1 f neither nearest 
of kin, executor or creditor shall desire to be confirmed . .ye 
shall coiiftrm your procurator rLsr.a), datives always being 
duly given thereto before. .After the said datives (hut before 
confirmaltuii). 

Dativeljr (d*~‘ tivli), ndv. [f. prec. -b -ly ■-'.] 
Grant. In the dative c.ase ; as a dative. 

x886 Century Alag. XXX II. 898 'Fhc pronoun of the first 
or second person, used datively. 

Dativo-ldt'lai’Vtf), com rdning form of I,. daVivus, 
Dative, ut>cd in adverbial comb, with other ad- 
jectives. 

x88a F. Hall in .‘inter, yrnl. Phitol. 111 . 17 Our infini- 
tive, where to precedes if, having been generally, of old, 
daiivo-gcrundial {/.<'. of the iiatuie of a d.ntivc gerund]. 

Datolite (dte'tt7luil). Min, Also erron. datho- 
lit© {Werner), [Named by Esmark 1806: irreg. 
f. initial part of Gr. Sarttoffat to divide + -KiBos 
stone : see -Lite,] 

A borosilictitc of calcium, occurring in glassy 
crystals of various colours, in wliitc!*opaque com- 
p.icl masses, or in botryoidal masses {bolryolite). 

1808 T. Allan Names 0/ Min. vft Dalbolite. 1868 Dana 
Alin. 38'j Datolite i:^ found in tra]ipcan rocks. 

!l Dattock (die t^k '. [Native n.'tmc in W. 
Africa.] The hard mahogany-like wood of .a We.st 
African tree, DcUtrittni senegalcnsc, N.O. J^egumi- 
nostv. \ also the tree itself. 

1884 Mili.ek Plantm., ‘Dallock’, of W. Tropical .Xfrica. 

II Datum (d/?>'ti'm). ri. data (d/‘i'ta;. [L. 

datum given, that which is given, neut. pa. pplc. 
of dare to give.] A thing given or grantctl ; some- 
tiling known or assumed ns fiict, and made the 
Imsis of reasoning or calculation ; an assnmptioii 
or premiss from which inferences are drawn. 

z6^ Hammond Wks. {\fyj4) I. 248 (.Si.Tnr.) From all this 
heap of data it wiuiid not follow that it whs iie(.cti.s.Try. 
1691 T. H Ialk] Ai'C. New /nve.nt. 128 Out of what Dat.i 
nrise.s the knowledge. 1737 Fiki.ding Hist. Register Ded,, 
All. .will grant me this d.Ttuiii, that the said, .person is a man 
of an ordinary capacity. 1777 Puikstlcv Matt. 4* Spir. 
11782) 1 . xii. 146 We have no data to go Upon, 1807 HeiauN 
Course A faih. II. 350 I'he omission of a niatcri.'il datum in 
the calculation, .naiiiciy, the weight of the eh<Trge (jf pow«^ 
der. x888 Bryck Amer. Commw. 111 . l.xxvi. 9 The 
toricnl and scientific data on which the bolution. .depends. ' 
b. Comb., as datum-line, -plane, 
z 85S H. SrKNcGR Princ. Psychol. <1872) II. vi.viii, Moun- 
tains . . can have their relative heights cfetcrmincd only by 
reference lo some common datuiii-liiie, or the level of the sea. 
1869 R. B. .Smviii Gvidfietds Victoria dtMj Datum Water^ 
Ln'ct, the level at which water wan first struck in a .>ihaft 
sunk oil a reef or gutter, x88« Geikik Texldk. Geol \ ii. 

(j 885)1925 The lines of stratification may be used as dutiiin- 
Uiics ro measure approximately the amount of rock which 
has been worn away. x88a Science 19 June 409 7 'he hori- 
zont.*!! datum-plane adopted by German cramologists. 

il Datura (daBu«'r&). Llot. [mod.L. ad. Hinrl! 
dhatura^'eAsfi name of D./astuosa vxsfiD.Mttel, 
conimoilntndinn sjiceics used to stupefy wd poison.] 

6*-a 



DAUB. 

A genus of poisouDUS ptanU ^^N.O. Solamci!se\ of 
which D, Siramonium is the Strammony or Thorn- 
apple, supposed to be a native of Western Asia, 
but now half naturalized over the warmer temperate 
regions of the worhl ; it is a p6\vcrful narcotic. 

i66s J. Davies tr. MamMslo's Trav. 104 A drug which . . 
Htupefies his senses.. The Indians call this herb Doutri>^ 
Doutr/t or Da/nrOj and the Turk.H and Persians, Daiula. 
xWa IfEVEKinoK I fist. Intiin II. iv. iv. ia6 From Hindoos 
was first learned, .the benefit of smoking datura in asthma. 

attrib. xBBj Cfututy Mag. XXVIl. at»s I.arge while 
datura blos-sums. 

flcncc llatn*riB« (aDo Datn'ria), the poisionous 
alkaloid found in the Thorn-apple and other 
species; •Athopinb. 

xSja R. CiiMiSTisoN Poirom (eel. 9^ A peculiar alkaloid, 
which ha.s been iinined Daturine or Daturia. 

Dau, var. of Dauw. 

Dau {Cursor M. 5108, etc.) : see Dawe and Day. 
Daub (dyb), V. Forms : 4^7 daube, dawbo, 
4-5 dobe, 5 doybd, 5-6 doubo, 6-9 dawb, 7- 
daub. [a. OF. daitbe’r dealbare to whiten 
over, whitewash, plaster, f. nfe- down, etc. + alhdre 
to whiten, f. alhus white. The word had in OF. 
the senses ' clothe in white, clothe, furnisli, white- 
wash, plaster * ; in later F. * to beat, swinge, 
lamme ^ (Cotgr.) ; cf. curry ^ anoint ^ etc. All the 
Hnglish uses appear to come through that of 
‘plaster*.] 

1 . irons. lu building, etc. : To coat or cover (a 
wall or building) with a layer of plaster, mortar, 
clay, or the like ; to cover (laths or wattle) with 
a composition of clay or mud, and straw or hay, 
so as to form walls. (Cf. Dab v. 8.) 

c P. P. A tut. P. B. 313 Cleme hit [the ark] with clay 
cumiy withdnne, & alle endentur dryuen daube with- 
outen. xjlja Wyci.ir /.rv. xiv. 43 With other cley the hows 
to be dawTiid. 1483 Ca/A. Angl. loa Dolte, linere^ ilUnere. 
1489 Caxion cfA. 11. xxxiv. 145 Thys bastyllc niuste 

l)c .*iduirouned with hirdcis afx>ute and dawbed thykke with 
erthe and clay tbereiipun. 15x3 Bakci.av Eg/ojirs iv. (1570) 

C iv/z Of his shepecote dawla: tiie walics round about, x^o 
Palsgk. 507/3 Dau lie ii|p*tlii.<« wall a pace with plaster .. 

I daube w'ith lomo that ts tempered with hcare or stniwe. 
x6os, Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 71, 1 will tread this vnhoulted 
villaine into mortcr, and daube the wall of a lake-s with him. 
rx7XoC. Fiennes DtafyufiBS) 169 Little hiuu and hovcl.H 
the poor Live in T-ikc Barnes .. d.aub’d with mud-wall. 
1877 /V. JF. Lifte. Ghss. 943 Sfud and mud wailing^ huihU 
ing without bricks or stones, with posts and wattles, or laths 
daulied over with road-iiiu<l. 

ahsd. i5«3 Fitxmkkb. Sun*. 37 He shall Ixithe thacke 
4^ dautie at liis owne cost and charge. x64a Roger.s Naa- 
man. 534 He falls to dawbing with untempered mortar. 

Jig. 'i6xa-s Bi‘. Hai.l i'ontemJL. O. T. xii. vi, He..is 
fainc to dawbe up a rotten peace with the baHe.st conditions. 

2 . To plaster, close «/,covenw«r, coat 7 uith some 
sticky or greasy substance, smear. 

s^-8 Bp. Ham. SM. v*i. i. (R.), Whose wrinkled furrow.s 
. .Are daubed full of Venice cliullc. x6x4 > RecoH, Treat. 
X74 Take away this clay from mine eyes, wherewith alas 
they are so claa-bed up. 1658 A- Fox tr. IPurtz’ Snrg. 
It. xxviii. 190 She had been plaUtcred and dawbed with 
Salves a long time, 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xv, 309 
We daubed him all over.. with tar. ,z83a Lander Adr*, 
Niger II. viii. 36 'I'he women daub their hair with red clay. 
A. « 7?4 ('mvpER Task V. 360, I would not be a king to 
he. .daubed with undlscerning praise. 

b. To smear or lay m (a moist or sticky sub- 
stance). AI.SO Jig. 

X646 Fuller H ounded Consc. (1841) 289 For comfort 
daubed on will nut stick long Ufjon it. 1750 E. Smith 
ComJL IIoHseivi/e 309 With a fine rag daub it often on llie 
face and hands. 

0. To bribe, ‘grease*, slang. (Cf. quol. 1876 in 
Daub sb. 2.) 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Datubing, bribing. X765 
Grose Did. Cute, Tongue, The cull wa.** scragged [nangedj 
becau.se he coula not dawb. 

8. To coat or cover with adhering dirt ; to soil, 
bedaub. Also Jig. 

a X45a Knt. de la TVirr (1868) 31 Her heles, the whichc is 
doubed with filthc. 1338 Jove Apol. Tindale 50 Dawbing 
eche other with dirte and myer. xtfgi C. Cartwright Cert, 
Retig. I. s Such . . verities, as would have adorned, and not 
dawbM the Gospel. x66x Pbpv.i Diary 30 Sept., Having 
been very much daubed with dirt, I got a coach and home, 
lyax Dk Foe Mem. Caxtalier (1840) 197 'J*he fall plunged 
me in a puddle . . and daubed me. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat 11853) II. 596 Filthy metal that one could not touch 
without daubing one's fingers. 18410 Dickens Old C. Shop 
iii, To daub him.sclf with ink up to the roots of his hair. 
x88x Be,sant & Rick Chapi. 0/ Fleet 1. xi. (18831 89 My name 
is too deeply daubed with the F'lcet mud; it cannot be 
cleansed. 

+ 4 . To soil (paper) with ink, or with bad or 
worthless writing. Ohs. 

hiurprtl. Rpit. (1843') 6 When men have a gift in 
writing, howe easie it is for them to daulie paper, a 1618 
Bradshaw Cnreat. Separation (1640) 81 In the {iroofe of 
the Assuni}ition he daubs sixe pages, xyoa Southky Lett, 
(18561 I. 7 The latter lo.ss, to oneSvho daubs so much, is 
nothing. 

5 . In painting ; 'To lay on (colours) in a cnidc or 
clumsy fashion; to fiaint coarsely and inartistically. 
Also ahsoL 

t«ee Dat'iikdI. 164J Fuli.bk llolp 4 /W St v. x. 
394 A trovell will .serve as well as a pcncill to daub on .such 
thick couiM colours. Dnyden tr. Du Frestuy's Art I 
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0/ Paiu/iug (L.), A lame, imperfect piece, rudely daubed 
over with too little reflection, and too much haste. 1796 
Buhkk Regie. Peace i. Wk& VIII. 147 'Tlie fal.sehood of the 
colours which (Wnlpolel suflei-cd to be daubed over that 
measure. 1840 Hood lip the Rhine Introd. 4 It had been 
.so often painted, not to say daubed, already, wj Trollope 
Chron. harset II. Ii.77 Meleaneduponhis stick, and daubed 
away briskly at the background, 
t D. To cover (the person or dress) wUh finely or 
ornaments in a coarse, tasteless manner ; to bedizen. 
Qbs. or dial. 

aiSfa Greene 6t Iaidgk Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 
194/3 My wife's best gown, .how handsomely it wasdaulied 
with statute-lace. 1639 tr. Du Bosg's Compt. H^otuan 11. 
3a They dawh their h.vittH with gold lace. 1760 Wesley 
IFks. 1x873) III. 13 A iierson hugely daubed with gold. 
1876 IPhi/by Gloss. &v.. Daub'd out, fantastically dressed. 
1 7 . Jig. To cover witli a specious exterior ;• to 
whitewash, cloak, gloss. Ohs. 

*543 Bk«>n Agst. Sroearing Early Wks. (1843) 375 Perjury 
cannot escape unpunished, be it never so secretly handled 
and craftily daubed. ^ x«m Shake. Rich, III, iii. v. 99 So 
smooth he dawbM his vice with shew of Vertue. 

You.no Serm. at IFhitekall 39 Dec. 31 lo dawb and palliate 
our faults, is but like keefung our .selves in the dark. 1683 tr. 
Rrnsutui Morix hluc.su 'They dawb over their oppression 
with a submissive flattering carriage. 1783 [.see Dauukd). 

t b. absol. or inlr. To put on n false show ; to 
disiiemble so ns to give a favonrable impression. 
C. To pay court with flattery. Obs. or dial. 

160S Shak.*!. Lear iv. i. 53 Poore Tom’s a cold. I cannot 
daub it further, x6x9 W. Whatki.v Cotts Ilusb. ii. (1632) 5a 
Whatauailed it Ananias and Saphira. to dawbe and counter- 
feit f 16x9 W. Sclater Rap. i Tkess. {i6v)) 388 With 
.such idle distinctions doe they dawbe with conscience. 
1650 Baxtkk Saints' R. iit. xiii. (1662) 508 Do not daub 
with men, and hide from them their misery or danger. 
n 17x6 South (J.\ Let everyone, therefore^.nttenu the sentence 
of his conscience ; for, he may lie sure, it will not daub, nor 
flatter. 1876 tPhitby Gloss., Daubing, .paying court for the 
sake of advantage. X877 Holderness Gloss., Daub, to 
flatter, orbesme.Tr with false compUiiient, with the object of 
gaining some advantage. 

Dailbltl§b),j^. [fiDAUBzi. In some dialects (dob, 
dab), whence the spelling dab : cf. Dab sb.^ 12.J 

1 . Material for daubing walls, etc. ; plaster, rough 
mortar ; clay or mud mixed with stubble or chaff, 
used with laths or wattle to form tltc walls of cot- 
tages, huts, etc. Hence waiik and daub (also dab), 

1446 Vatton Ckurchto. Ace. {Somerset Record Soc. 82), 
Item for ryses for the dawbes . . ijd. X48X-90 Howard 
l/fluseh, Ifl's. (Koxb.) 5*4 Payd .. for biyngyng of dawbe 
and cley in to the said casttll. 15 ^ Manch. Crt Led 
Ree, (1885) II. 18 For y cariage of any mvicke, dungc, 
dawb^ clay. x6m R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) **3 Th® 
soyle. .which, with water, .they make into clay, or a cer* 
tame dawbe. 1857 Livingstonk 7'rav. xix. 369 Traders' 
houses . . built of wattle and daub. 1876 R . F. Burton Gorilla 
L, II. 99 Heaps of filthy hoveb, wattle and daub and clingy 
thatch. X884 Cheshire Gloss. 979 A raiJdle and dobe house. 

b. Anything that is daubed or smeared on. c. 
Jig. Insincere compliments, flattery, dial. 

x6os Narcissus 209 (1893) 1 ‘hough with the dawbe of 
prayse 1 am loath to tome her. 1693 Dryden JuvenaTs 
.Sat, VI. <R.>, .She duely, once a mouth, renews her face; 
Mean time, it lies in daub, and hid in grease. 1877 Holder* 
ness Gloss., Daub, hypocritical afTectioii. 

2 . An act or instance of daubing. 

1669 A. Browne Ars Piet. (1675) 83 And w'ith two or 
three dawhes of your great Pencil, lay it on in an instant. 
1791 Kklly Se. Pros*. 95C (Jam.) Many a time have I gotten 
a wipe with a towel ; but never a daub with a dUhclout before. 
1876 W 'hithy Gloss., Daub o' T hand, a bribe ; compensa- 
tion. ' They got a daub o* t* hand for 't.' 

3 . A patch or smear of some moist substance, 
grease, colouring, etc. 

X73X Swift Poems, Beautiful Young Nymph, [Shel mu.st. 
lielorc she goe.s lo Bed. Rub off the Dawljs of White and 
Red. x88i TvixiR Antkropol. 418 Their Ixidies painted with 
black daubs. 

4 . A coarsely exeented, inartistic painting. 

1761 Stf.knr Tr. Shandy III. xii, Ami did you step in, 
to take a look at the grand picture 7 .. 'Tis a melancholy 
daub, my lord! X784 Cowpkr Task vi. 985 That he dis- 
cerns The diflfrcnce of a Guido from a daub. 1839 Makryat 
Diary in Amer. xst .Ser. 1 . 999 A large collection of daubs, 
c.Tlled portraits of eminent personages. xSBo A H. Hutii 
Bwekle 1 . i. 15 A coarse daub of a picture. 

6. attrib. or Comb., as daub-hole. 
xMS; Bamford Rarly Days \. UBsq) 13 An old timber 
and daub hoti.te. X875 Lctnc. Gloss., DauFhoil, daub-hole, 
a clay or marl pit. 

Daubed (d§bd), ///. a, [f. Daub v. + -eu.] 
Plastered or coated with clay, paint, or sticky 
matter; Jig. bedizened, bearing a spccions exterior. 

exuK £, R, AllitP. B.492 In pat cofer hat watz clay 
daubed, c 1410 PeUlad, on Husb. 1. 785 Hym Uketh be.st 
a daubed wougb. xsBx Prttie Gueuzo's Civ, Couv, irr. 
(1586) i9sb. Those duwbcd, pargetted. and verinilton died 
faces. i§g$ Marston Pygmal. 135 Glittering in dawlied 
lac'd accoustrements. 1630 Sir S. 1>‘£wf.b ^mls. (1783) 67 
This daubed piece . . the face hath no similitude. X768 Sarah 
Fiklding Ophelia I. xxv. 'I'he painted canvas u most 
innocent ; but the daubed hypocrite most criminaL 

Dauber (df baj). [f. Daub v. + -erI. In 
sense i prob. going back to AFr. daubour^ in med. 
L. daumtor whitewasher, plasterer.] One who or 
that which daulis. 

1 1 . One who plasters or covers walls with mortar, 
clay, etc ; a plasterer; one who builds with 
daub. Ohs, 


DAUBIlfa. 
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[c xjoo Lib. Cust. Rdw. I, I. 99 (Godef.) De phestrers, de 
daubours, de teulers.] xsSaAVvcLir Isa. xli. 95 AsaUnuberc, 
or a iiottere to-tredenae the lowe erthe. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth, Dtp* R. xvi. ii. (1495) S53 Claye is tou^h erthe.. 
and ableth to dyuers werkes of dawlicrs. X419 Lther A /bus 
(Rolls Ser. > 1 . 289 Carpenters, masouns, plaxtrcrs, dauliers, 
teulers. e xsis Cocko Lorelts B, (Percy Soc.) 10 Parj's 
plasterers, daubers, and lyme borners. 1335 Covxroale 
9 Kings xii. 12 To them that buylded and wroughte in the 
house of the lA>rde, namely, to the dawbers and masons. 
x6ox C0RNWALLYK8 Ess. xi. Straw, and durt good only fur 
Thatchers, and Dawbers. 1641 Milton Animadv. vi. (1851) 
940 Yet this Dauber would osub still with his untempered 
Mortar, t8i6 in Peel Spen Valley (1803) 988 [A plasterer 
who] under the sobriquet of Dick Dau'ber was known far 
and n^r. a xSaS Foruy Voe, R. Anglia. Dauber, a builder 
of walls with clay or mud, mixed with stubble or short 
straw. . In Norfolk it is now diflicult to And a good dauber, 
1 2 . One who puts a false show on things ; a hypo- 
critical flatterer. Obs, 

x6^ Rckikrb Naaman 425 Put case, thou wert under the 
Miiustery of a dawber and flatterer. 1653 Baxter Mdh, 
Peace Consc. 388 Meddle not w*ith nien-pleasers and daubers, 
xdpa E. Walker Rpiddus' Nor. Ixxi, If prai.scd, he can 
dc-spise The fulsome Dawl>er, and his Flatteries. 

3 . A coarse or imskilful i>ainter. 

x6gK Fullkk Ch. Hist i. L § i 'lliey w'crc not Artists in 
that Mystery . . being r.Tther Dawliers then Drawers. 1697 
Drvden Virg. (i8ciQ 11 . 150 it hath been copied by so 
many .nign-nost daubers. 175X Smollett Per. Pic. ^1779) 
II. xlii. 55 What is the name of the daidicr who ixunted 
that? iSito Manch, Guard. 31 Dec.. 'Phey will see .. in 
David Cox something more than a daulier. 

4 . (/. S, A species of sand-wasp : from the way 
in which it daubs mud yi forming its nest. 

1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 589 The little boys, .informed 
me that these were the nests of dirt-daubers. X889 in Far- 
MF.K Americanisms. 

5 . Anything used to daub with ; ^.g, a rag-brush 
or stump used to put blacking upon bopts, where 
it is spread by the black ing- brush. 

6 . Dabbeu I b (Ogilvie). 

Dattberj, ’ daubr^ (d§‘b3ri, d^^bii). [f. 
Daubkb: see -kuy.] "'he practice of daubing; 
the specious or coarse work of a dauber. 

XS46 Balk Rng. i'otaries i. (1550' 9 To patch up that 
dauberye of the deuyll, their vowed wyuclc.s.sc and has- 
bandle.s chastite. Jbtd. 89 Thys dyvinhe of yours is hut 
don^.she duubry. X598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii, 186 .She 
workes by Charme.s by Spcis, by th* Figure, & such dawbry 
as this is. 1693 W. F krke Set Rss. xxii. 193 We .should 
have a graceful embroidery, not a daulicry in expression. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 114 He. .could colour cither side of 
any question brought before him with gay claubery, 1896 
IVhitby Gloss., Daubery . . applause doubtfully deserved ; 
celery ; the pumort of an inflated announcement. 

Daubinfi^ (dj biq), vbl, sb. [-L\u I.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Daub in various senses. 

Chinking and daubing’, see Chinking 7'^/. rA* a. 

*393 Lanou P, Pi. CT IX. 108 Peers , , putte hem alle to 
werkc, In daubyiig and in clcluyng. X486 NoUingkcuu 
Rec, III. 941 'J’emperyng of morter, and laityng and dawb- 
yng at jze hous. 1544 Cnnrchw. Acc, St. Giles, Reot/ing 70 
To a mason for lathyng [au]d dawbyng iiij*'. x^Ariif. 
Ilandsotn, 1x5 [They] u.scd such . . d.iwbings of bl.Tck, red, 
and white, as wholly changed the very natiirall looks. X65B 
A. Fox IVurtz' .^urg. 111. xv. 26^3 To prevent this swelling 
. . much salving, dawbing, nnnuinting, &c. they have used. 
X743 Loud. 4 Country Bretv. 111. (eu. 9) x 86 Corrupt and 
foul Puddles, whose ill !>cents and nasty Daubings are 
always ready to aflect and damage the Utensils and Worts. 
X848 Maca(U.av Hht Rng. 11 . 439 note, Blackening a 
character which wa.s black enough without such daubing. 

b. The putting a false show on anything ipbs.) ; 
hypocritical flattery. 

XD55 Sanderson Serrn. 11 . Pref., That all court chaplains 
were parasites, and their preaching little other than daub- 
ing. x68i-6 J. .Scott Ckr. Life iii. (ite6) 390 God .. .secs 
through all the Dawbin^.s and Fucu's of Hypocrisie. 1766 
Smollett 'freau II. xxix. (Jodr.), Without daubing at 
all, 1 am very sincerely your very nflcctionatc humble 
.servant. 1803 Scott Let. Miss Sevnird in Lockhart xi, 
.Such exaggerated daubing as Mr. Haylcy has bestowed 
upon poor Cowper. 

c. Painting coarsely or inartistically ; hence, a 
coarsely or Imdly executed painting. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 491 No such. .olTensive Sight as 
Pencill-dawbinj^. 1680 Otwav Orphan I)cd., Ha.sty dawb. 
ing will but spoil the picture. 17x3 Pope Guardian No. 78, 

1 knew a painter, .make his dawbings to be thought originals 
by setting them in the smoak. 1751 Foote 'Lasts 1. Wks. 
1790 1 . 9TI0W high did yutflr genius soar'/ To the daubing 
dmbotical angels for ale-houses. xSto E. Peacock Ralj 
Skirl. III. 104 Worth a fauusefull of Verrio’s daubings. 

2 . Material witli which anything is daubed; 
esp, mortar or clay used in daubing walls ; rough- 
cast. 

WvcLiF Reek. xiii. Z9 Wher is the dawbynge. that se 
dawbiden [xdii the d.Twbinff wherwith ye haue dawlicd it] 7 
x^ Flor 10, Rmpiasiro, a jHaiKter, a daubing. 1690 Bulw ek 
Anihs^Pomet. 158 To force and wrong Nature with Bird- 
lime, Cnaulk, Dawbing, and such trash, 1706 LzxmAlbertl s 
Arehit. 1 . 49 They. . are not too hasty to lav the second 
dawbing over this. 1806-7 A* Voung Agrie. Essex (1813) 
1. 49 I'he old cottages are generally of clay daubing, a 184B 
Carlton Nrtv Purchase I. 61 (Bartlett) i'he interstices of 
the log wall were * chinked '—the chinking being large 
chips and small slabs . . and tlie daubing, yellow clay . . 
Splashed in soft. 

b. According to Knight, Diet. Meek. (U. S.), 
a synonym of Dubbino for leather. 

8 . attrib. and Cmb. 
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DAUaHTEB. 


Such . . tthifiting nnd canvesdng, and daubing doiitgK in 
R businesR of such momeat. GtRBiF.ii Owww/D j a, 'I’hc 

old Norman goiish Lime ami Haire-like duubing customs. 
DaU'bil^ff ///*<>. [’ING 2.] Thnt daubs ; rj/. 
that bedaubs with flattery {obs.). Ilencc D&n'l)- 
ia^Iar adv.r iu a daubing manner. 

x6s5 Gurnai.l CAr. in Arffh v. ft 3 (t(S6y) 84 He hath his 
daubing Preuclters . . with their soul-flattering . 1676 Wvcii£r- 
LKY PL Dealer 1, She . . hates the lying, masking, daubing 
world. iMr S. PokOAGB MtdtU Rei*. Ep. a As much to ihc 
life, as the nretended Whiggs Heroc most daubingly was 
lately aimed at, by the Author of the Medal. 1719 W. 
DuNcoMna in y. Duncautbds Lett. (1773) 1. 339 The daub- 
imr syccmhiint. 

Daupreelite (dp'br/lait). Min. [f. as next + 
-LiTK.] A black sulphide of chromium, found in 
meteoric iron. 

1891 1 \U MallG. 17 Sept. 7/2 'I’hc. .constituent parts of 
meteoric iron are. .numerous compouiuls, Micb as ferrous 
sulphide (truiliie). sulphide of ebrumium 0biubrt5eliie), 
calcium sulphide (oldbamite). 

Eanbreite id^-);r?,.iit). Min. [Named 1867 
after M. I)aui)rce, a F rcnch mineralogist ; see -itb.] 
A native oxy<chloride of bismuth. 

1876 Amer. yml. .Vc. .Scr. 111. XII. 396. 

Daubry: see Dahheiiy. 

Daubster [f. Dauu, Daubkr : sec 

-STKK.1 A clumsy painter j .a dniiber. 

185a Keadu Chr. Johnstone vi. 63 The young artist laughed 
the Old daub.sLcr a merry defiance. 

Dauby [f- t>AUB sb. + -y.] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling daub ; sticky. 
1607 Dryuen Virff. Ceor^;. iV. 54 Th* indu.strious Kind 

With dttwby Wa.v and Flow'rs the Chinks have lin’d. 1787 
Makshai.l AMr*. Eton. East Nor/i*Uc(j\%3i(v&.^ claintiiy, 

.sticky ; spoken of land when wet. 1884 Upton-on-St’^<cyu 
67m., Dauh}\ damp and sticky ; use<l of bread made from 
* ^wn ' wheat. 

2 . (liven to daubing : dirty, etc. (see qiiots.). //m/. 

1855 RoniNSON WhiUty Closs,. Danhy, untidy, dirty. 
Dtxnoy /olkst slovenly people in hou.seh6ld m.'ittcrs. 1877 
N. Iv.Littc. (iloss.. Ihxuhyt dirty. ‘What a daul>y bairn 
Ihoo art’. 1877 liolderness Gloss. ^ I)ttuby..{a) feignedly 
aflectionatc ; (3) gaudily dressed, without lk.sle. 

8. Of the nature of a daub. 

1829 P/(tckiv. Mag. XXVI. 962 The painter’s work— be it 
dawby or divine. 1878 Mozley's Ess. I. Introd. 43 A slovenly, 
and, to use his own expression, dauby style of writing. 
Baud : see Dad sb.'^ and v. 

Daudlo, var. of Dawdlk. 

Daughf dauoh (dax* dax'^)* ^^'6 Mining. 
[Etyinol. uncertain ; the form points to an earlier 
daighydaly^ cf. Dahk.] Seequots. 

1793 Hist. Ruthcrglen 289 Dangh, a soft nnd black 
substance, chiefly of clay, mica, and what resemble.s co.'il- 
dust. 1807 11 KAUMK K A rrttn 217 'fhe dauch which separates 
the two seams of coal. 1859-^5 Pack Geol. Verntjf, Donh. 
Dtiuk^ or Dangh^ applied 111 mining to beds or bands of 
h.’ird, tough clay or clayey admixture; generally without 
lamination, and more or lcs.s compact and liomogcncou.s. 

Hence Bau'ohy a., of the character of daugh. 

1807 Headrick Arran 217, 8 or 10 inches of a dauchy 
till. 1845 Whistlcbiukie (Sc. Soiig.s) (1890) I. 373 Hie ice is 
datichie. 

Daughter (d^ tai). Forms : a. 1 dohtor, -ur, 
1- 3 dohtor, 3 -4 doubter, -ir, 3-5 dorter, -ir, 
"ur, 3«6 (9 dial^ dowter, 4 dohutor, -ir, -yr, 
dow^gbtur, douther, 4-5 doghtir, -ur, douter, 
4-5 (8 Sc.) doghtor, 4-6 doughtor (dowghter, 

5 doughtur, dughter, dowtir, -yr, pow^tur, 
tliowghter, 5 -6 Sc, dochtir, 5-9 Sc. dochter, 6 
doughtour, Sc. douohtor). &. {pi dial, dahtorr, 
doifter, 6-7 daftor), 6- daughter (riming with 
after in Pilgr. Prog.^ etc.). Plural : sec Yielow. 
[A Com. Teutonic and Common Aryan word of 
relationship, OK. dohlor {-w\ “Ol'Vis. dochter, 
OS. dohiar (MDu., Dii., LO. dochter). 011 ( 1 . tohter 
{plllQ.tohter, i'ltv.tochter), ON. ddttcr (^.^dohter), 
(Sw., Norw. doiter, Da. dattcr), Goth, dauhtarx^ 
iyXavX^^dohter*, corre.sp. to prc-(.iermaiiic 
from original ^dhughdt^r^ whence Skr. dnhitar-, 
Zend dw>fiar, Armen. t/w/Zr, OSlav. diisti, Lith. 
dukte : cf. also (ir. Ovydrrip. Generally referred to 
the verbal root *dhugh-, Skr. dnh- to milk. 

The normal modem repr. of OK. dohtor, ME. do^^ 
ter, is daughter, still used in 1 6th c., and now repre- 
sented by Sc. dochter. dowchter, north. Eng. doiv/cr. 
The form daughter appeared in the i6th c. (substi- 
tuted in Cranmers ed. of the Bible for Tindale’s 
and Clovcrdale’s doughter, whence in all later ver- 
.sions, and always in Sli.aksperc and later writens). 
It appears to be of southern origin, and analogous 
to the southern phonetic development of bought, 
sought, thought : a Wells will of 1531 has dahtorrs ; 
cf. the mol. Somerset and Devon (cla taj). 

In OE. the dative sing, was </i7i/rr ; genitive dohtor 
(sometime!! dehien ; the uninflcctcd genitive continued in 
use to tbtt i6th c. The plural .•thows a variety of forms, vix, 
OE. dohtor, -nr. -cr (like the sing.), dohtru. Hohtra. Norih- 
umb. dohter. dohtero\ the first of these app. did not survive 
theOE. stage; the form in -w, •<*, is represented in early 
ME. by Layamon’.s tiohierej dohtre \ but Lay.'unon Im 
also dohiren, which survived in S. W. dialect to 1500. Ormm 
has dohhtress. and the later text of Layamon dohtres, which 
Is always found in ntHthern MEt and became the standard 


f'^rm. An iiml.'iut plural defter appears in the West Mid- 
kind AUiterative Poems of 14th c. and the Tray^hook of 
c i4{'<3 ; It occurs elsewhere with inflexional endingii, r/rrA/rrrr, 
dejteres : t-r hreiher. brethren. The unfixedness of the 
form IS seen in this, th.at the earlier text of liay.*mion has 
wth donterc and dohtrrn, the later both dokfren and 
dohtres\ the MSS. of Chaucer also show both doughtns 
and dou^htren. Halt Meidenhad has dtdtirCH and dehtren, 
the .1 lUtemtive Poems dejtter and dejteres. 

W ith the OE. plural form.s cf. Ol* n.s. dohtera nnd r/M- 
tohter, iohterA. tohterUn, MH(k, with iimlnut, 
tiihier. Get. tikhter, L(>. dechter. 1 'hc origtiml Teutonic 
mim. pi. wa.s *dohtris, in caily Nor.se runes doAtriti, whence 
regularly Norse t/ihtr, dtrttr\ corres)>ontUng OE. ^dakter, 
dehter is not found, but the MIC. Wc.st Midland deitrr 
may be its descendant. 'I*he other forms in the vanou.s 

I. 'ingu.'iges are later, and aimlogical. For OK, dohtor. 
dohtni, -ra. sec the .similar forms under llHo riiLK : it is 

! possible that ihfwc in •>*«, -m, northern •ero. are a.ssi in Hated 
to stems like fonthm. -ra. -ero. MK. do^tren. dehtren 
exemplify ilie usual passage of vowel plurals tu early 
.souibein ME. into the tyjTe, .and Ormin’s dohtress the 
carlv ascrndaucy of -es plur.'ils in the north and midlands.] 

A. lllubtiation of the plural forms. 

+ a. OK. dohtor, -ur, -er ; dohtru, -ru, -ero ; 
MK. 2-3 dohtoro, -tre. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. xliv. 10 Cytiincga dolitur Ijltix reg /////]. 
Ibid, cxliii. 15 llcora dohtni ijili.r eorunt\. c 1000 Ags. 
Gflsp. Luke xxiii. 28 ICala dohtra lucrusidcm [<'930 l.indisf. 
duhtcni, f975 Kmhiv. dohter, c 1160 Hatton dohter J. 
ciaojl .AV. 24509 Comcn. .here licherc luonnen dohtere. 
t fi. 4 defter, 4 5 deghter. 
c 1325 A*. £. Attn. P. It. 939 I^th & his lef, hys luflyche 
dc3tcr. C1400 Destr. Troy 1474 Sonnes .. ffyuc .. and ]>i^ 
deghter. ihid. 1489 Of hi.s Oeghter by dene . . One Creusa 
was cald. 

*1-7. 2 dochtron, 3 dohteron, -tren, do^tron, 
4 douh-, dou!)-, dogbtren, 4-5 doughtren. 

a 1x73 {'ott, I tow. 225 ^edeir sunen and duchlrcn. c X203 
Lay. 2924 king hefde jnito dvdilren U 1275 duhtnsj. 
c 1230 I/ali .Meid. 41 |>u .schalt . . teamen dohiren ik sunen. 

(1724' 509 Hor wiue.s ft hor do^tren. c 1320 
Ciist, Leroe 289 Fourc douhircii hedde kyng. r'X374 
(JiiAUCER Troylns iv. 1 ‘rol. 22 Oyc herynes nyglutes dougli- 
Iren line. 1480 Cavion Chnm. Eng. xiii. 15 'J ho ii eldest 
doughtren wolde not nbiilc till Leyr hir fadrJ was deede. 
i’fl. deghtron; 3 5 dehtren, 5 doytron. 

C 1230 t/ati Mcid. 19 Alle hise sunnen and alle hise dehtren. 

II. . Chron. Eng. 543 -5 in Kitson Am. Metr. Row. (i8<>tf) 
11 . (.Milt/.), Kdw'.ard h;idc . . Nine dcbircii ant fne .soiies. 

«• \\saChron. I’itoil. 367 pc Iiys.shop. .suyde deytron ycham 
fullc hevy. 

c. t dohlres, t doughters. etc. ; daughters. 

<'X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn, iq To suncs and to dolilre.s. 
CX250 6V;/. 4 Ex. 1092 Loth and liis do^lrcs two. t'xjoo 
llavelok 7 1 7 H auelok'. . And hise two duuires. c 1325 /•*. H. 
Atlii. P. Jl. 814 His two dcrc do^tcre/. c 1340 Cursor M, 
18983 (Fairf.) >oure soncs and 5oure duii^lri-;. c 1386 CiiAi’ciiM 
A'uits Pr. T. 555 Kek hir doghtrc.s two It'.rr. dnnglUres, 
doubters, dowhters, dough leryn]. <: 1450 Merlin •; lie had 
thre doughters aiul a .sonc. 1535 Covkkdai.e Aits ii. 17 
Yonre suiines and ymirc donghiers. 1539 Ckanmek ibid, 
Vouic soniic.s and yourc duu.ghters. 
t C 4 deghtoroR, -tres, de^tores, dojttors. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9623 Sir, o pi deghleres .nm I an. c 1325 
K. E. A tut. P. 11 . Bfjo py wyf ft |*y wy^e/. ft |)y whmc 
dc^ilcrs. /bid. Il 933 tlis wyl ft his wlonk de^lercai. 

B. Signification. 

1 . f>yop. The word expressing Ihe relation of 
a fcin.ile to licr parents; fcm.alc child or oOspring. 
The feminine term corresponding to Son. 

a. Form doughter. Ohs. cxc. dint, 
cxooo Ags, Gosp. Mall. xx. 37 Sc Sc lufaS siimi oftSc 
doliiur U>.r. dohtur] .sv^'l’iir ponne me. cxiSo Hatton G. 
j ibid., .Se pe I nfeS Stine ooSti dohter. c xtooTrin.CoK, I tow. 
’97 Ills scudi .sunc.'i and pric di»ehircs. 1 1340 Cursor M, 
155 (Trin.) Mary also lijr tlou^ier iii)ldc (r-.r. doghtcr, 
douther]. 14. . Rowinalc in Wi .-Wuleker f'Qi; 17^ tik gem r. 
a dowghter nnf.liand. c 1449 Pkcolk Repr. \. iii. 500 Marie 
. .bare .sunes and dointris after that m he. .bare CriNl, 1535 
('uvERDALK Ezek. AVI. 44 Soch a mother, sw:h a doughter. 
I.SV*. .and dial. i6o9.Si(rNK Reg. Maj. .13 Gif there be inoc 
doebters nor ane, the heretage s;di lie. ilivided amunst them. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. AHsc.it 7 y.\)l. 8 I'lii come yourdoghtcr's 
love to win. 1793 Ri kns Let. to Cuuuwghaw 3 Mar., Do 
you know the. .old Higlilaiid air oalh-d * 'I he Sutor’s Doch- 
ier*? 1863 Tyneside Sengs 24 For he a dowler had.] 
fl. Form daughter. 

1531 W. 13 ahk in Welts /f 7 /A(i 8 <)o) 114 To my to dahtorrs 
a kow. 1532 T. IlcDiJ ibid. (j8qoi 183 'I’o their eldest ebafter.^. 
•539 Cran.mek Matt. ix. 18 My daughter ix even now 
disetised. 1596 .Shak.s.^ Tam. Shr. i. i. 245 So could 1 'f.Vith 
lioy, to haue the next wish after. That J.ucentio indeede hacl 
Ltnptistas yorigest daughter. 1684 l!t;.sYAN Pilgr.^ ii. (Han- 
serd KnolS'h cd.) jy) Dispondtii* :ic, good-man, is coining 
after. Ami so also is Much-afraid, hw Daughter. 1749 
Fiki.uing Tout Jones vi. vii. The misery of alt fathens who 
are xo unfortunate as to have daughters. 1847 'rKN.vv.s{)N 
Prim. V. 3IU ‘Boys!’ shriek’d the old king, but vainlier 
than a hen To her false daughters in the jiooJ. [dial. 1864 
CAi'i-iKN Dnmt Ptwine., Darter, daughtei. 1837 Dickk.ns 
Picksv. viii, ‘My da’aU-r.’J 

2. transf. A female descendant ; a female mem- 
lier of a family, race, etc. ; a woman iti ndation 
to her native country or place. (Cf. Ciiiui 9.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xii. 1 s Nc oiidrial Pu Siones unlilur. 
CS160 Hatton G. ibid.,^ Nc on-dra-cl pu pc Syones dohter. 
138^ WvcLJi' Judg, xiv. I A woiniiian of the dou^tris of 
Imiltstien. — Liike xiii. 16 This dou^tre of Abraham. — 
xxiii. 28 Doupri.s of Jerusalem, 1667 Milton P. L. i. 453 
The faivc-tale Infected Sions_ daughters with like heal. 
i8sa Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixxxi, Danced on the shore the 
daughters of the land. 1833 Tennyson Lndo CLsra i, 'I'hc 
d.^ughtcr of a hundred £^s. 1890 — In Mem. Ccnicl. ii, 

A daughter of our house. 18I55 — TheDrook 69 A daughter 
of our meadows. 


A Used ns a term of affectionate address to a 
woman or girl by an older person or one in a su- 
perior lelalion. Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 Agv. Gasp. Matt. ix. 22 Gclyf dohtor, pin 7;clcafa j>c 
Kehfclde. 1:2230 Ho/i A/M 3 liicr me dolder he eseiil. 
.230a Wycmf Matt. ix. aa And Jhcsxui ..-Siude, Doubter, 
haue thon trust; thi faith hath made thee saaf. 2334 
Tindalk ib/d., Doughter, he of good confort. (So 2535 
Covkroale, 1539 Ckanmkr, 2SS7 Geneva, 1582 Rkcims\ 
this, daughter.} 259a Siiaks. Ram. 4 Jut. iv. i. 39 Are 
you nt leisure. Holy Father, now!. . Pri, My leisure .serucs 
me, pensiuc dauvilitcr, now. 2790 CowrKR Odyssey xxiii. 79 
To whom thus Euryclen, nurse bclov’d, What word, my 
daughter, hath escaixid thy lips ? 

4 . A girl, maiden, young woman (with no express 
reference to.rclatioiiship). Obs. or arch, 

2382 Wyci.ik Song Sot. ii. a As a liiie among thorncs, so 
1 my lecf among do^tres. 1483 Caxton Cata Eviijb, If 
a doughter diynke of tlie water. . yf she be a innyde she 
shal ci've. 2622 Biiii.e/Vw. xxxi. 20 M. any daughters Imuc 
done virtuously, but thou exceilcst them all. 2818 Bhli.lkv 
Rn>ott of Islam viii. ii. 9 She Ls some bride. Or daughter 
■of high birth. 

6. fig. A woman viewed in relation to some one 
whose spirit she inherits, or to some characteristic 
quality, pursuit, or other circumstance. (A He- 
braism of Sciipturc.) (C.*f. Child la, 33.) 

2388 WvcLiv Keel. xii. 4 And .die ilie do^tris of the song 
shul become doiiiiib. — i Pei. iii. 6 As Sare obesrJiide to 
Abraiiiirn . . of whom ^e hen dou^tres wel doynge, 2738 
Wkslky irks, (18721 1 . 158 A daughter of .iflliciion came tu 
see me. 1847 J* knnvson Prim. iv. 259 Eight daughters of 
the plough, stronger than men. 28W in AllihoiV! Diet. Eng. 
Lit. I. 206 We . . claim her [Mrs. mowning] as Shaks|icre s 
daughter I 

0 . fig. Anything (jwsonificd as female) con- 
sidertu in relation to Us origin or source. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. j 5 Vre wit is godes dohter. 2340.4 TiwA 
26 Fide ssame. .is. .dorter of pn^lc. 2667 Milton /’. L. ix. 
653 (hKl.-left that Couunaiia Sole Daughter of his voice. 
1728 I’oi'ic Dune. I. 12 Duliiess. .Daughter of Chaos and 
eternal N ight. 2805 Wordsw. Ode to Duty i Stern I hiugliter 
of the Voice bf tn*d 1 O Duty ! 1820 Smklley 7 'he Cloud 
vi, 1 am the daughter of earth and water. Alad. Italian, 
the eldest daughter of ancient I^ilin. 

b. Applied to the relation of cities to their 
metropolis or mother-city; in Scripture to the 
smaller towns dependctit on a chief city. 

1535 CovMKDALii Josh. XV. 47 Asdod with the doughters 
[t6if tr>wn.>i] and vylbgcs tberuf. Moil. Carthage the 
fainuus daughter of Tyre. 

c. Dube of Drclers daughter, Scavengers [cor- 
ruption of Skevington'' s\ daughter \ names given to 
Instnimcnts of torlute of wliich the invention is 
aitiihuted to the Duke of Exeter and Sir W'. 
Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
respectively. So gunuePs daughter, the gun to 
which seamen were lashed to be flogged. See 
GuNNKU, SCAVESUl'.ll. 

[164a Fui.li- r Holy 4 Prof. Rt, iv. xiii. 301 A daughter of 
the Duke uf Exeter invented a brake or cruel rack.] a 2700 
B. FV Diet, Caut. Cre 7 o, Duke of ExetePs Daughter, 
a Rack in the 'IWcr of J Amdon, to torliirc and force Coii- 
frs^iion; supposed to he introduced hy him. 2720 Stan’s 
.\urr\ (ed. Sirync 1754) 1. 1. xiv. fifi/a 'I'lic Brake or rack, 
t ommunly called the Duke uf Exeter daughter liccause he 
was the deviser of that torture. 1878 J. Gaikdnek Rk/t. Ill, 
iv, 125 Being, .aprii.oner in the Tower, in the severe embrace 
of • the Duke of Exeter’s daughter 

7 . at f rib. and Comb, (nsunlly a,s daughter- 
branch, -bud, -city, -house, -island, -language, 
-stale \ daughier-like aclj. ; daughtor-cell {Biol.), 
one of two or more cells produced by the fission 
of an original or mothiT-ccll. 

2586 T. B. l.a Primand. Fr. A rati. 510 'Fhc rare example 
of daughter-like pictic. 2614 Raleigm Hist. World \\. ix. 
ft 1 (K.y A fruitful vine planted hy the well .side, and spread 
her daiighlcr-hruticlies .'tlonj; the wall. 2641 M 1 i.l ON Reform. 
Wks.(i847)2i 'J'his Britannic ein])ire. .with all herdaiightcr- 
islandsk about her. n 2721 Prior Celia ta Damon 104 And 
when the ixircnt ro.se decays and dies . . the daughter-buds 
arise, 1872 Marcos Iioos tr. St. Aug. City oj God 1. 107 
How, then, could that he a glorioles war which a daughter- 
state waged against iu m«>lhcrY 2876 It'ngner’s Gen, 
Pathol, oa '/’he (laughter-cells separate after coniplete divi- 
sion. 1878 Busw. .Smith Carthage 5 'I’lie Phoenicians alike 
of the parent country and daughter cities. 188a Vinks 
Sachs’ Hot, 139 One uf the two daughter-cells (the Apical 
Cell) reni.nins . . similar to the motiicr-cell. 28B6 Ahv. Benson 
Prayer at opening Cot, fir tnd. E.r/tib. May 4, That all the 
diTughtcr-Iands of her Realms and Empire may be knit 
together in perfect unity. 

Ilcncc Dftu’gSiUrfiil a, {nonre-wd.), full of 
daughters. Dau'ghterliood, [a) ihc condition of 
Uing a daughter; (f) daughters collectively (cf. 
sisterhood'. Dan'ghtexkiii {nonee-wd. after Gcr. 
tochtcrchen), liitle daughter. Dau’gbterlsM a., 
without a daughter. Dau’glitarling {nouce-%vd^, 
little daughter. Daii’ghtarslilp (mnee-Tod.), the 
condition or relation of a daughter. 

1830 Carlyle in For. Ren. 4 Cont. Mist. V. 45 In a 
daughter-full house. 2835 Tait's Mag, 11 . loi The 
motherhood of Grc,Tt Britain . , and the uniiorttoned daugh- 
^’hoixl. 2890 I. PuLSKORD Loyalty to Christ I. 250 
Daughter, thou nasi lost thy divine daughterhood. 1858 
Carlvi.k Fredk.Gt. ll. x. i. 571 His poor little Daughter- 
km. 1393 Gqwkr Con/. 111 . 305 Ye .shut! for me be 
doughtiuies. 1887 Comhiti Afag. Oct. 434 Wifeless and 
daughterliAii. Bronte Gillette xxv, (1).\ What 

am 1 to do with This daughter or daiightcriing of mine I 
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BAUPBIiriBBS. 




DAUGHTSR-IN-LAW. 

tBoB SouTtiKV I.eit, (1856) 11. 65, I ^.llal] not coiulol« with 
you on tlie claughtcrKluu. 

DAU'gktar^iii-law. [»Sec iikoxhjsimn-law.] 

1. The wife of one’s son. 

13IB8 WvcLii<' Rufh i. 3:2 'J'luinnc cam Noeiny with Ruth 
\foabite. hir doubter in lawc. r'1440 ProtH/*, Pafv. 139 

S in )Qwe, HHrns, i6ti Uiiilk Matt, x. The 
er in taw against tier mother in law. 1886 IJesant 
. GiheoH II. XKxii. .A mother is difficult to please in 
the matter of Uaughtcis-in-law. 

2. «STKJ’J)Ai.'<iHTEit. (Now considered incorrect. 
Cf. rATlH£IMN'I.AW 2.) 

ltS3o Palsgh. 215/1 Doughlor in lawe, btUe 1841 

Cmtl. Mti^. 1 . 312 Isalieifa, daughter of the l.'ite Lieut, 
'olin K.a1cigh Elwcs.. mid d.'uightcrdndaw to J. Brown, 
iI.D. 

jDaughter-law.Now//ia/. » DAiuiHTsu-ih-LAw. 

*5*^34 Tinualk Matt, x. 3$ The doughtcrlawo ageynst 
tier inothcrlawe. 1367 'reKiiEKviLi.i:: Oviti‘s Kfiist. 36 
(Malliw.) Thy fallwi- would not euteriaine In flrcccc a 
d:iiighter-lawe. 1888 bli.wuftTiiv SoJJhfrst't WorJ-bk ^ 
Dartcr-tAU\ (always) daiighter-iii-Iaw. 

Baughterl;^ (d^ toili), a. [f. Dauomtku -i- 
-LY 1.] I’crtnining to or characteristic of a daugh- 
ter; such as hocoines a daughter; filial. 

"*S3S Monx Wks, r449(K.) Yoiirevury daughterly dc.iHiig. 
»56a Lkiom Aitttorie (i5«>7i 96b, Mooued to knowe their 
seuerail actiunx and daughterly louc. 1794 HeNnis Tears 
Ajffcct. 45 To relate . . the soft talc Of daughterly iitTcctioii. 
1871 H. If. Fohmam Our Pnets 231 The nu:re fc.ir 

lest our wivc-s and daughters should . . liccoine less wifely 
and daughterly, 
llt-ncc Daa'fflit«rliii«s8. 

1664 H. Moke /j.rA 7 A//s/. 15 ij h, The Wnnianishtiesse or 
DAUglitcrliiiekse, if! may so siwak, uf the Church of Kuiue. 
18821 Arjuosy XXXIV. 2B0 She cared for her with a tender 
fhiuKhterline-HS. 

Bank (d^k). Mining, Also (Sc.) dolk, dawk, 
[north dowk. [The earlier Sc. form was 
evidently but the north Eng. points to tMh : 
the etymology is obscui*c ; cf. Dapoh.] See <|uot«. 

*795 Statist.^ Acc. s^tiriings. XV. 139 (J.'un.) Below I he 
ro.iI, there is eighteen inches of a .stuff, wtiich the workmen 
term dalk. xSi^ Sorwi rii Mim's A Istim dAwr loif In Alston 
the coureuts of the unproductive parts of veins jvre chiefly 
dcscrilied as dowk and rider, 'fhe former is a hi own, friahlc, 
and M)fl .soil. 1859 65 Pagi: Geol. Terms^ Dauk or DawK\ 
a mining or tiuarry term for bands and beds of tough, com- 
n.tct, sandy clay. 1873 tiwaioiaie (Hess., /Mt'A, tenacioius 
black clay in a Ic;ul vein. 1876 MidA^erks, Ciass., Vi/wk, 
a mine-working of a stiff clayey nature. Nfdderdalc. 

Dnuk, daukin : iicc Dawk, D.\wkix. 
tBaiika. Oh, t are. [ad. \j. daucni, dawum 
carrot.] The wild carrot, Daticns Carota. 

1:1430 .4///oVrt (Anecd. Oxtm.) 47 Daiicu.s creticus . . gall, 
dauk. x6n R. Holme Arutoury 11. 73/1 The Daukv, or 
wihl Carrot [h.ith) flower white. 

Daulk, ob.s. form of Dalk 
D aulphin, obs. form of Dalt’Hlv. 

Dault, var. Dalt; oba. pa. pplc. uf Dkal d. 
Daun, obs. form of Ijan L 
t Danuoh, 17. Oh, Fastidious. 

CX460 TiyufueUy .If j-j/. xvii. 509 riC:;;yn 1 to rckyn I thynk 
idle dysduyn For d.'umchc. 1888 ,SheJHettl (Hess., Dautu h, 
a«^ fastidious, over nice, wiueamlsh. 

Baunchorous, obs. form of Danokkovs. 
Daunder, Baunor, Daunger : sec Da.ndkh, 
Da NO 1:11. 

t BatlHaalp V. Oh. [a. OF. danmclcr, dan- 
u’lcr to caicsH, dandle, f. danzek, dansck damsel, 
girl.] To caress, make much of, coax. 

tjfiat L.4NGr.. P, Pt. A, XI. w Luytel is ho loucil or Icien hi 
|>:it such a lessun re<Jeb, Or daiuiscled [r*. r. tiaunlid] or 
ilrawcn forh. 1393 //>/d. C. vii. 30 (MS. F.) Deincd for her 
ilnyngus K. duntiNelde \other .1/A’.S. excited J many oj^urc. 

Daunt (d^nt), 71 , Alsu 4-6 dannte, dawut(e, 
4-7 (4-6 Sc.) dant. [a. OF. dank-r (ij-i4th c. 
in Littrc), var. of dontcr (mod.F. domptcrj - Pr. 
domtar'.^Xt, domilarct ficq. of donut re to tame, 
subdue. tFor the a of danter, cf. Da.x 
I. 1 1- trans. To overcome, subdue, v.inquish. 
<1300 K. Alis. 1313 Sone he wol dannte thy niaigne! 
i«S Bakuol’r Prucc tv, 603 The lord persy. .Duritit suagat 
all the land. 1391 CiftccKK Poeih. iv. vii. 147 Hercules 
dawntcile be''proud« Centauris. 1509 Hawks Past, Pleas, 

IV. xii. He iitette.nn hydeoux gyauut. .With his great strokes 
ho did hyni daunt, 1540 Contfl. Scot, i. 3i The riche 
monarchc of ronte, (pihilk dantit ande sulxlcuit al the . 
varld? 1610 Holland Caniden's Brii. (16(7) 256 Being 1 
now daunted by time, there remaineth an heape of raniinell ' 
und rubbish, witne:(sing the ruiiics thereof. 

1 2. To tame, break in (an anim.il). Oh. 

1177 Lancl. P. Pi. B. XV. 305 Makometh ..D.auntcd 
.'i dowuc, and day und nyite nir fedde. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. II. vi. 72 Hullys whicne..hauc homos that remeue 
.'d'oul hym so that tioman may lame tie duuntc them. 1349 
C.ompl. Siot. xvii. J45 Sum of them Ijeg.tn to iiJanl trei.s, 
sum i<> d.nit be-ystis. 1589 Newton CUerds Oldc A^e 43 a, 
'I'o daunie fierce horses. 

i 8. fijit/ bring into subjection, subdue, tame ; 
to hold in subjection, control. Oh. 

1303 R. Bkunne Hcmdt. SynneVkyss pat jiou mayst iiat by 
flefHlie dauiite Be not l>arf<nr yn wanhopc. rxMo Chaucek 
Truth Daunt ihi self tliai dauntest othcres d«de. c X4a3 
Jas. 1 (l>cotl.) <i(>od (twt/Sfl in AVnWx Q, (1884) 51 
word w thrall tuid thocht is only free, Thowdant tni twnge, 
that potter has and may. 13^ Gai; B/cht Pay (t883) 14 
Thay ijiihillc wU nocht suffer god to dant and rewl thaymo 
. .efter his halte wil. x6ai Burton Aunt. Mel.%, ii. tv. vii. 
(Z65O *^3 k daunts whole kingdoms and cities. 


t b. To cast down, put down, quell. Obs. 

? a 1400 Arthur 113 He daunted be pioude & hawted be 
{loure. 15^ 75 Piuru. Occurrmts (1833) 1.54 To dant tbe 
imsolence ofGuorge erle Huntlic. 1594 G. W. Senior Pref. 
Verses SJumer's Amoretti, Dawiitiiig thereby our neigh* 
bourcs auncient pride. X709 SraYrK Ann, Rej. I. xlvii. 511 
The secretary in u letter . . tru.Htcd the Queen's Majesty 
would pruceM here tn such sort, as both these mischiefs 
would lie daunted. 

4 . To abate the courage of, discourage, dispirit ; 
to put in ttwe, abash ; to overcome with fear, in- 
timidate, causeAo quail. (The current sense.) 

c X47S Kauf Cintyar 600, I dreid me. sa ho dantit the, 
thow durst not with him dcill. 1358 URArroN CVftrw/. II. 
615 This discomfiture, .daunted the hartesofthc. .(lascons. 
1396 SfiAKS. Taut. Shr. 1. il 300 'rhinkc you a little dinne 
cjin daunt mine eares? 16x4 Ur. Hall Recoil Treat. io6j 
'I'ruc Christian fortitude . . may be overborne, but il cannot 
be daunted. 1781 OiimoN Vecl. F. II. xxxil 227 'J'he 
spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfortune. 1863 
(Iko. Eliot Rottwla 11. iv. She was not daunted by the 
practical difficulties in the way. 

t 5 . To daze, stupefy. Obs. cxc. dial. 
xjjBi WvLCA.sTtR Positions xiii. (1887) 62 .Such as . . hatie 
their senses daunted, either thorough dreaming nmlaticholie, 
or dulling pUleamu. X390 Si'knskk /•. Q. 1. I 18 Much 
tl.aunted with that dint her^ sence was da/d. X847-78 
IIali.iw., I)m4tit..\n the provinces, to stun, to knock down, 
fll. 6. To dandle, fondle, caress. Obs. 

X303 R. Buunnk Handl. Syuue 4880 J>c fadyr . .Pc chyide 
dauntede on h>*s kne. X38a Wycliv Isa. Ixvi. x3 yp on the 
knes men shiil dannte 3011. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia 

Vlll. 132 Wib siche woordcs ^ cosses dauiitynge liir 
bmly. 1483 Caih. Angl. 93 To Dawnte (A. or to chcrys), 
hlandiiractare. 

t b. ahol. To toy. Obs. rape, 
a 1589 .Skki.tom Image /pth:r, 224 Some duuntc and daly 
. .in the bl;ik ;dly Wheras U ever darkc is. 

III. 7 . Herring Fishery. To press salted 
herrings into the barrel with a ‘daiint\ 

X733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 201 The hirgest Herrings 
. .repaekt by ihemselvcK, and sufficiently served with fresh 
Salt, tl.aiintcd and well oylcd. 1891 Rep. Deputation Fishery 
Board ,^cot. to C\mtiuenf 7 No daunting should be used, 
when the barrel is fully filled up, but it is mo.st desirable on 
the first tilling upb 

Daunt, sb. [f. Daunt v.] 

1 1 . The act of daunting ; dispiriting, intimida- 
tion ; a clicck. Oh. 

a 1400 in Lig, Roodtm pc deuej. .Mony folk In-to hello he 
clihtc. Til b*- vrosses mint ^af him a daunt. 1573 Twynk 
eFneul. M. Ii iv b, O Tynhcnc dastardcs still ? What daunt 
within youre hurt«.s doth light? 1840 lit*. Rkvnolps Passions 
.AX vii. 279 In a sudden daunt and on.sctof.in uncxi)ccted evill. 
t2. handling, care.ss. Obs. 

a X34B Thru Priests PeHis in Pinkerton Sc, Poems I. 43 
(Jam.) Of me altynic thow gave but lytil tail ; Na of me 
wald have dant nor dnil. 

3 . Herring Fishery. A disc of wood, usually 
made of two barrel heads milerl together cross- wise, 
used to press clown salted herrings in the barrels. 

1890 Kcgnl Branding Herrings (AV. Fishery Board) 5 
The daunt must Im ii-setf with all repacked herrings. Ibid. 6 
The. .herrings then left in thclwirrcl. .shall bcprcs.scd down 
. .steadily and iinifornily, by d.aunt or otherwise. 

Daunted (denied), ppi. a. Also 4-6 Sc. 
dantit, -yt, [f. Daunt 7). + -ed E] 

'I* 1 . Tamed, subdued, bnnight under control ; 
trained (quot. if.'io). Oh. 

c X375 .SV. Leg. Saints, Jacohus 350 pc oxine Uokkil] to b® 
wane mekly As bai had bene webdantyt ky. 1487 Sc, Acts 
Jas. Ill, c. t8 Davntit hors depute to xverk & nocht to b® 
sadill. X530 Lyndksay Test. PaPyngo 277 M.^isterls of 
Museik, to rccreal tliy.spreii With duiitit voce and plcsandc 
Instrument. 13160 Rot.! and Crt. Venus Vvoh 22^ Be dantit 
refreiintioun, A man niuy.. alter his Inclinatioun. 

2 . Dispirited ; overcome Aviih fcJir. 

X577-87 lioLiNsiiED Chroti. L The forepart of hU 

duwntcd ho;<l. 1771 Mils. Griffith tr. ViautCs Shipwreck 
143 1'he daunted look with which he eyed us. x8^ ^i;am 
iNiiLLOw Poems, Story Doom vii. 46 The daunted mighty 
ones kept .silent watch. 

Hence Dau’ntednera. 

x66o G. Fux .Saint, to Chas.^ 11,6 God struck thy Fathers 
Party with dauntedness of spirit. 

Daunton ; see Daunton v. .SV. 

Daunter (d^’ntoj). Also 6 Sc. danter, -ar. 
[f. Daunt -kkL] 

1 . One who dtiniits ; f a subduer, vanquisher. 

15x3 Douglas AKrteistv. Prol.226 Danter of Affrik, Qiienc 
fundar uf Cartage. x33a 1 .yni>e.s.\v Monanhe 4183 1 'lie 
danter of the Romanis fionipe and giurye. x|^ Warmer 
Aib, Fne, 1. vi. (K.), The danter then of trespassers. 

+ 2. A lamer (of horses), horse-breaker. Obs. 

1313 Dougla.^ rkneh vii. iv. 84 Kyng Picusj D.antar of 
horss. X349 Compi. .Scot. xrii. 151 The inaist perfyit iiidu.'i- 
treus hor.se datilars of inacedon. 

Daunting (d^ ntiq), vbl. sh. [-1NG L] The 
action of the verb Daunt; vanquishing; taming; 
caressing ; discouragement, intimidalion. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4032 M.tn may for no ilauntyiie Make 
a sperhauke of a lio-sardc. t 1440 Promp. Paru. its Dawiit- 
yiige, or grete ch«rhynge,^x 7 /». X58X MulcaSTKR resit ions 
xli. (1H87) 235 It is a great daunting to the best able man. 
x534 F.. Joiinkon Wond. Work. P'rmntl. 117 To the dauting 
of every proud heart. 

Dauntingi ///• ti. [-ing^.] That daunU: 
intimidating, etc. ; see the verb. 

a T300 Cursor M. 21343 (Cott.l Leon daiitand harsk and 
herd, c 1383 Fatre Fm ti». 1052 As for his menacing 
und daunting threats. 1677 fiin-iN Demonoi. 1x867) ih 


A daunting and commanding authority ov«r the cotiKcieiice-s 
of men. 1847 Emerson Poems, Menadnoc Wka. (Bohn) 1 . 
439 Open the daunting map beneath, 
licncc Dan'atlngly adu.^ Dauntbigiiawi. 

1794 Burns .WPherson's Farewell, Sac dountingly gacd 
he. x6x3-x8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 4 (D.j As one who 
well knew., how the first euenU arc thoiie which iiicusse 
a daungttngnesse or daring. 

Dauntieaa (dp'ulliB), a. [f. Daunt v. (hardly 
from the sb) r -nm.] Not to be daunted; fear- 
le.ss, intrepid, bold, unda tinted. 

X593 SiiAKs. 3 Hen. VI, in, iti. 17 Let thy dauntlcssc 
minoe still ride in triumph, Ouer all mischance, xfifiy 
MtLTON P. L. I. 603 lirowes Of dauntle.sa courage. S76X 
Gray Fatal Sisters 41 Low the dauntless Earl is laid. 
18x7 Scott mtk\ Harold the Dauntless. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 5. 5x4 Laud was as dauntless as ever. 
Hence Dau-ntleaiOy ndv.^ Dawntlasanass. 

18x3 SiiELLRY Q. Mab vit. 196 Therefore i rose, and 
daunticssly began My lonely. . pilurimace. X7|i^ Bailrv 
( folio), DauHtivsuess, a being without Fear or Dlst.'ouragu- 
inetit. 1876 Bancroft Ilisti II. S. VI. xlviii. 292 Shelby. . 
among the dauntless singled out for duunlless-ness. 

Daunton, daaton (d§*nt9n), V. Sc. Forms: 
6-7 dantoun, 5-^ danton, 7-9 daunton, 8-9 
daunton. [A derivative form of Daunt v. ; perh. 
a mistaken fonn of daunten pres, inf, (in Chaucer, 
etc.). Always spell danton^ -oun in earlier Sc., ns 
dant was then regularly used for daunt.] » Daunt 
2 /. : To subdue, tame, intimidate, etc. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 8 How the Emi>riourc 
Tlieodocius send ane Armic..to dantoun this foirsaid Gc- 
taueus. a xsja Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. X846 I. 371 This 
wonderouse wark of God. .aiicht to have dantoned ntr ftirie. 
1399 Jas. 1 BacriA. Awpov iii. 121 U.se. .to ride and danton. . 
coursigious horses. 1609 Kr. W, Barlow Answ. Nameless 
Cath. X2X To enforce a grant, or daunten the Prince. x68x 
Colvil Whigs Suppiic. U751) x?8 Who once at Rome, his 
pride to danton, His nose saluted with a panton. r 1794 
Burns Songt Ulruie red Rose, An auld man shall never 
d.Tunii>n me. 1837 R. Niculi. Poems (1842) 162 Its sadnes-s 
.shall never danton me. 

Hence Dau’ntonod ppl. a., tamed, broken in. 

*597 Skene Quart. Attach, c. 48 § 1 1 Bot it is otherwise of 
a tame and daiilonerl horxe LA' et^uo domi/o]. 

Daunz, obs. form of Dan b 
Dauphin (d§*rin). Pr. Jlist. Forms : a. 5-6 
clolphyn, 6 dolphyue, dolphine, doulphyn, 

6- 8 dolphin; fi. 5 daulphyn, 6-7 daulphin, 

7- dauphin, [a. F, dauphin (earlier dattlphin, 

m 15th c, also donin) «= Pr, pop. I.. *dal- 

phfnuSy for L. ddphin'tts (ad, Gr. dcA^is dolphin), 
whence Sp. delfin, It, deljtno. In earlier use Eng. 
had daulphin, also dolpftyn, -in, the same as the 
name of the fish ; dauphin is after mod.F., since the 
17th c. See DoLrHJ.v.] The title of the eldest 
son of the King of France, from 1349 to 1830. 

Originally a title attached to certain seigneuries : Dniiphiii 
of the Viennots, Dauphin of Auvergne. According to Littas 
the name Dauphin, borne by the lords of the Viennois, 
was a proper name Delphinus (the same word as the name 
of the nsh), whence the province subject to them was culled 
Danphinf. Humbert 1 IT, the last lord of Dauphim^ on 
ceding the province to Philip of Valoi.x in 1349, made it 
a condition that the title should he i)cr)>eitiated by being 
borne by the eldest son of the French king, 
a. Form daulphin, dauphin. 


24 In r ranee the K.ing.4 eldest .'%unne natn tho utie ot 
Daulphin. 16x4 Sf.lden Titles Hoh. 17a 'J'he sonne and 
hclre appar.'inl of the French King is known to all hy the 
name of Daulphin. ^ i68x Nevile Plato Rediv. T07 The 
Barons call'd in la:wis the Dauiihin. X87X Morlev Voltaire 
fi88o) 159 To celebrate the marriage of the dauphin. 

/ 3 . Form dolphin, dolphyn, doulphyn. (Rare 
after 1670.) 

Z494 Fadyan Chron. vir. 500 Kyng lohn. .sent sir Charly.s 
lu<t sunc, dolphyn of Vyenne, into Norjnandy. 1530 Palsgk. 
2i4/« Doulphyn, the frenche kyiige.s eldest sonne. s3|jS9 
Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiii, Char|e.s the Dolphyn our chief 
enemy. XS9X SitAKs. x Hen. VI, 1. i.93 The Dolphin Charle.s 
is crowned King in Rheimes. *670 Cotton Kspemon 11. v. 
216 'Flic Joy all good Frenchmen were full of, for the Birth 
" ifphi 


of the young Dofphin. lydB T. Ward Eng. Kef. (1716) 140 
'i'hc Scottish Queen Had to the Dolphin married been. 

•I- a. attrib. ot adj. «DBLrHiN, q.v, Obs. 

1705 Hearnr Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 14 The Dauphin 
Ednion of this Author. 

Hence tSaupliiiiafft (dolphynage), Oauplilnatt, 
the rule or jurisdiction of a d.Tuphin (of Viennois). 

X494 Famvan Chron. vii. 498 In this wre the dolphyn of 
Vyeii . . solde his dolphyii^e vnto the Frenshe kyngc. 


1884 J. Woodward tu .V. 4> x6 Aug. 137 The dauphiiiate 
of Viennois was then vested in the Crown. 

DauphinOflS (dj-fmos). Forms: a. 6 dol- 
phinea, dolphyneaae, etc.; $. 6 daulph-, 7- 
dauphinesa. [f. Dauphin •»- -kss; the F. tille 
is daupliine.] The wife of the dauphin. 

1348 Hall Chron. 230 b, The dolphin & Ids dplphines. 
tbldzyaXi. The I.adye Elisabeth, entiteled Dolpliynpwe of 
Vycn. X396 Danktt tr. Comines »»2 The Lady Daulj^hinesse. 
x^ Land. Gaz. No. 21^8/3 The King accompanied with 
the Dauphin and DaupninesiL tyx* Swivt yrnt. Stet/a 
Feb., It is very surprising this news today, of the ^uphin 
d daupbiness both dymg within six days, x8te . Froude 


and 


Hist. Rug. VL 'The dangerous competition of the 
of Scots and Dattphin^ of France. 


Queen 

Daur, Sc. f. Dabx. 


Daurg, var. of Dakg Sc. 
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DAW. 


ZNlUt. Aawt (^90* V, S£. Also 6-8 date. 
[Etymology tmknowo. 

If daui^ Mavtt iis, as it appeani to be, the proper form, it 
ought to rmresent an original dnlt : cf. Sc. /auit nuiut^ 
muif etc. I but the two io-r7th c. examples of date from 
Scotch writers of English make even thiM doubtful. Dalt 
suggests Gael, dalta foster>chil(l ; but, though the word 
appears to be exclusively Scotch, there is no evidcnco 
pointing to a G.acltc origin. Connexion with Dora, doal 
IS excluded by the fact that Sc. au^ aw, docs not answer 
to Kng. d from any source. Cf. also Daunt v, 6.J 
/rans. To {ict, fondle, caress, make much of. Also 
adso/» 

igeo-ao Dunaar Peiii. Gray Horse 49 , 1 was nevir daiitit 
into stabell. My lyf lies bene so miserable. 1573 Commend. 
Vprkhines 228 in SaU Poems (1891) 1 . 285 (julia 
preissi.s vprichtlie To seme the Lord inon. .na wayis dres to 
claut thame daintelie. eeiggS Kollockk Passion 401-2 
({am.) The father will make much of his sonne, and allure 
him. .so the Ixird dates and allures us. 1633 W. SrHuriiEu 
True l/a^^iness \ Though he datted the Patriarchs by 
the familiaritie of bis divine presence. x6m KuTHKitroKn 
Lett. (1862) I. 461, 1 am dawted now and ilicn with pieces 
of Christ's love and comforts. 1786 Hukns Poefs IPekomo 
to Child ii, fatherly, will kiss and daut theo. 1853 J* 
Milnk 7 ml. in Li/e xiii. <18681 203 My I.ord surely dawts 
his weak foolish child. 

Hence Dauted, Dawted ppl. a,, pcttcil, fondled. 

x6^ Hi7Tiir.RFOKt) Lett. (1862) I. 193, 1 nm handled as 
stiftly and delicately ns a dawted child. z6pa Scoi. Pr^shyt. 
Klotf.ixTiZ'^ X05 Will not a Father take his little dated Davie 
in his Anns. 1796 Macniull ll'ilt\ yean Ivii, 'I'lic tundercst 
mither, Fond of ilk dear dauted wean. iSgi CumMU. 
Gloss., Pawtet, ciirtis.sed, fondlo<l. 


and 

in 


Bantiej, dawtie ;d9'li . •SV*. Also dawty. 
[f. prec. or its source ; but a formation with the dim. 
niiu appellative 4e, -Y, from a verb, is unusual.] A 
jierson caressed or indulged ; a darling, pet, 
favourite. 

xMk ]. Frarar AHiob{t\^. in .Select. Pioj^. OVodrow Soc.) 
II. 89 , 1 was no d.wty. 17*7 P. Wai.kkh Kemark. Passaj;es 
122 (Jam. ) (.living .an account of old (^ttintiii Dick, one of 
his Jtawtic.s. xSsj Galt Knfail I. xix. 156, * 1 line thought 
o' that, Girzy, my d.*i\vty *, said he. 

II Dauw (dau). Also dan, dow. [South African 
Dutch form of the native name.] A South African 
species of zebra, Jitjuus Burchellii, approaching 
the quagga in character. 

x8oa .SporiiuR XX. i^o IVo sorts of wild horses, the 
pail and the K.waKfi.i. 1847 iimycl, I, 265 J’lic 
indigenous Pachydcriiuita arc . . the zebra, the dauw, the 
qua^a. 

t Davach, *0011. Sc> Hist. In 7 dawach(o. 
[Olr. dahiuh, dabhatk vat, tub (perhaps ns a corn- 
measure) ; cf. tile similar uses of pint, pottle, 
tiallon, as measures of land in Anglo-Irish. 
inedL. davaca (erroii. -aid). 

A conjectured derivation from dauth ox, is erroneous. 
Ihdutch occurs ns a laiut-nicasurc tii Che ‘Hook of Dcir’, 
\Gouielka icri. 2) 217.'] 

All aneieiit Scottish measure of land, consisting 
in the cast of Scotland of 4 ploughgates, each of 8 
oxgangs ; in the west divided into twenty penny- 
lands. Tt is said to have averaged 416 acres, but its 
extent probably varied with the quality of the land, 
>609 .Skenr tr. Quon. Attach, xxiii. § ii J’rovyding th.'it 
the husband man did liaue of him the audit ixirtc of auu 
dawachc of l.aiid \.marg. of ane oxgait of laiidi, or nuair 
\unius daunee terre vet ptits^ 1794 Statist. Arc. Scot. 
Xl 1 1 , There is a davoeb of land belonging to this parish. 

*797 XIX, 290 A davoch contains 32 oxen-gatc.s of 13 
acres each, or 4x6 acres of arable land, c 18x7 HbfJci Tatet 

<y.yX-.VI.26<)lleii ■ ' 

davochs. s8| 
ordinance of King _ 
land, iiidiiding the islands of Kggc ami Kuiiie, were among 
the lands then erected into the Sherifiilum of Skuy. 187a 
K. W, Roucrtson Hist. Pss. 127 Davoch, a large p.iHiunii 
measure at one time answering to the plough-gate, liiough 
in actual extent 4 limes as large. 

Davenport (dicVnpt^Jt). Also dovonport. 
[Said to be from the makeris name.] A kind of 
small ornamental writing-table or escritoire fitted 
with drawers, etc. 

(Keineinbered in 1 845.) 1853 Pract. Mechanic's Jrnl. VI. 
212 This very elegant and couvcnieiit desk is similar to an 
ordinary Dcvonporl. 1875 Arjn>sy May 329 At her daven- 
port, ]Mn in hand, sat her Tiidyship. 

ai/rih. 1883 Harper's Ma^. Jan. 235/1 An inlai<I daven- 
port desk. 

Daver (dt’i-voj), v. dial. [Of unknown etymo- 
lo ^ ; possibly I and IT are different word.*.] 

I. ScolcA and nort/t. Rng» inlr. To move or 
walk as if dazed or stupefied, to stagger ; also to 
be benumbed, trans. 'I'o slu|)cfy, stun, benumb. 

c 1600 Burel in Waison Colkct. ii. (t7o6) 30 Ijain.) Hot 
taureit and dauren, Uke anc dafl doitit fulc. 17^ Jmt. 
fr. Loud, 6 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.), We bein wat 
wou'd soon grow davert to stand. .V the cauld that time o* 
night. 1796 Macnrill IViltAyean Ixiii, See them now - 
how clianged wi* drinking I . . Davered, *doited, daized and 
blinking. sBao St, Kathleen lU. 1x5 * Here’s the 

bed, man ! Wharc. .are yedavering to?^ 1824 £• Swinburne 
in J. Raine Mem. 7’ Hodgson (1858) II, 45, 1 am somewhat 
davered about the vignettes. 

II. south‘W€st, dial. intr. To fade, wither. 
Alsoyfe (In first quot. causative or trans.) 

*6at f. Revnolds Gad's Pervngif a^st. Murder 1. v. 154 
As if time and age had not power to wither the hios.somes of 
our youth, as the Sunne hath to daticr the freshest Roses 


I and Lillies, sdaa W. Vomcb Diary 63 (The] hedges . . 
davered a.s if they had been scorched with lightning. 1654 
ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. viL 54 My Piety 'g.in to daver 11 ... labc- 
/itcia cadchat], 1767 CfRO.SK Proz>, Gloss., Dover, to fade 
like a flower. Devon. Catkhn Deshm Provinc., 'I’liy 

heart is like the daver'd rose. s88o It'. Cornwall Gloss., 
Daver, to soil ; to fade a.s a flower. 

Davoy : sec Daw. David, obs. form of Davit. 
Davrdian; «Davii>i.st. 

x8^ R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 47a The rising 
D.ividi.ins, Davists, Georgists or family of Love, which . . 
gave, troulile in the rcigu of Klizabelh. 

Da*vidist. [f. [>orsonal name David + -IST.] 

1 . One of a fanatical sect founded by David 
George or Jores, a Dutch Anabaptist of the i6th 
century. Also DatntPGcorgian, -Jorian, -jorist. 

1657 Baxter Agst. Quakers 13 Down to the David- 
Georgiaiis, Wegelians, F.^milists, and the like of late. 
» 7 R 7 -“S* Chamuem.s Cycl., J)avidists . . .*1 sect of heretics. 
j 8»-3 SciiAr s- yi«f3'c/. A’ dig. Kumvl. II. 1471 The * David- 
jorist.s *, and other upitxiriotiH Anahnptisl.s. 

2 . A follower of David of I lin-ant. 
Davidsonite ((Di'vidsandit). Alin, [Named 

1836 after Dr. Davidson of Aberdeen: see -TTE.] 
A variety of beryl loiind near Aberdeen. 

1836 T.^Thomson 1. 247. 

[David’s q.uadrant or staff, error for Davis's 
quadrant', sf-e (Juadkaa'T, Staff, and List of 
.Spurious IVords.] 

Davio : sec Davy. 

Da'viely, oi/v. Sc. Spiritlessly, listlessly. 

1789 Burns Eleg}' on 1788, Observe the vera nowte an* 
iilieep, H ow dowf and davicly they creep. x8r 5 in J AMIE son. 

Davina {PHn.) : see Davyn/?. 

Da'vist: =-Davidt.st. 

XB85 R. W. TbxoN Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 20T. 

Davit (die vit, df‘‘vit). Naut. Forms: 4 daviot, 

7 dauid, -yd, -od, 7- davit. [Formerly also 
I)avid, and app. an applic.ation of that Christi.'in 
name, as in the case f>f other machines and tools. 
C f. K. datner, the name of several tools, etc. , altered 
from daviet (Rabelais) dim. of OF. Davi- 

David ; the tool wa.s still called david by joiners in 
the lythc. (Hatzfeld and Darmesteter).] 

1 . a. A curved jricce of timber or iron with 
a roller or sheave at llie end, projecting from a 
ship’s bow, an<l used ns a crane to hoist the flukes 
of the anchor without injuring the side of !|ic vessel ; 
a fsh'da 7 )it, b. One of a pair of cranes on the 
side or stern of a ship, fitteil with slu aves ami 
pulleys for .sns|)ending or lowering a boat. 

1*373 in Norman-Fr, Indent ure in Riley /.uW. Mcm.yjei 
{.traud.\ 30 ores, t daviot, for iln> snnu boat.] i 6 »» R. 
Hawkins i'oy, S. Sea <18471 His IkjjjI*; fitted with .. 
lholc.>:, dauyd, wiinllcs ami other. i6a6 (.’apt. Aedd. 
I'ng, .Seamen rs 'I'hc forecastle, or jnow .. the fish'hixike, 
a loufe-hooke, and the blocku ut ilie Pauids elide. 16*7 — 
.Seamafi's Gram. iL m 'J'Jir /V////VA .is put out lietwixt the 
Cat and the Ixuife, and to be remoued when you please. 
1691 1 '. IIfAi.F .1 .dtr. AVnc Invent. 125 I’.itts, Catheads and 
Ibivits. 1769 Kalconkh /)/,/. AA/m//’! 17761 K.V., 'I'liod.ivit 
..is employed to fish the unchur. i8ao SeoRi-.siiv Acc. 
Arctic Peg. II. iq6 The bo.ats are. .suspeiulcd from davits or 
crinc.s fi.xed on the sides of the ship. 1875 J. C. Wir.aK!i<s 
Sea k'n/iertuan 48 Crane-davits of galvamseU iron, in shape 
of the ordinary lioat-davit.s. 

2. (omh. davit-cast, a heavy spar used ns a crane 
on board ship ; davit*guy, a rojK; used to steady 
a davit ; davit-roll, the roller or shtMve of a davit ; 
davit-rope, the lashing which secures the davit to 
the shrouds when out of use. 

X794 Nelson in Nii'olas Php. I. 434 Our Mavit-cast 
unfortunately h.^s Woke it's windlass. 1893 K. Kiri.iNO 
Many Invent. 364 Slo|>, .seiz*? and lish, ;ind easy on the *d.'i vil- 
guy. 1793 Smkaton Edystone I.. $ 143 A strong liawser . . 
being passed . . over the ''davit ruU . . tne anchor and chain 
were then let down. 

Dayite (dt"J vait). Alin. [.Sec quot.] A variety 
of AbUNOOKN or native sulphate of alumina. 

x8a8 Mill in Bramic's D. 7 ml. 370, I shall therefore take 
leave to call it Davitc in nonur of iSir Humphry Davy. 

Davoch: secDAVACji. 

Davreiudte davrp z.-^iO. Min, [Named 1S78 
after the JJelgian chemist Ch. Da\Teux : see -ITE.I 
A hydrous silicate of alumina and manganese found 
in ifclgium. i88» in Dana Min. App. iii. 35. 

Dai^ ^ (di^-vi ). In full Davy lamp, Davy’s 
lamp. [Named .after the inventor.] The miners’ 
safcty-lami) invented by Sir Humphry Davy, in 
which the flame is surrounded with wire-gauze, so 
as to prevent its communication to explosive gase.s 
outside the lamp. 

*817 Farauav ill B. Jones Life I. 241 Hie great desidera- 
tum of a lamp to alTord light with safety . merely to refer to 
that which alone Ills been found cmcacious, the Davy. 
1880 C. M. Ma.son Forty Shires 15 The men find fault with 
the D.'ivy. 

JHhvy ^ (d^’vi). slang: a vulgar shortening of 
Apfidavit, csp. ill phr. to take one's davy ( ^ * to 
take one’s oath *). 

1764 (JTTara Midas 11. iv. ( Farmer), And I with 111 y davy 
will back ti, ril swear. 178^ Cai*t. Grose Dul. Fulgar 
Tongue, I’ll^ fake my davy of tt. M. Coi r.iNS Mro. 4 

Merck. I. vi. zio (They] take their .solemn u^tli and davy 
that they didn’t du it. 


Davy JoiieS (d<7*vi d/^tih-nz). Also simply 
Davy. In nautical slang : The spirit of the sea ; 
the sailors’ devil. Davy Jones's (or Davfs) locker ; 
the ocean, the deep, esp, as the grave ol those who 
perish at sea. -*7* 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xiii. (Brewer), Tlys same Davy 
Jones, accordii''* to the mythology of .sailors, is the fiend that 
pre.sitles over ail tlie evil spirits of the deep, Diiii>in 

Poor 7 ack iii. And if to old Davy I should go, Iriend Poll, 
Why you will ne’er hear of me more, c 1790^ J. Willock 
Voy, 12 The great buglxmrof the occau is Davie Jone.s. .At 
the tros,sing of the line . , [they call] out that Davie Jones 
and luA wife are coming on board and that every thing must 
be made ready. 1803 Haval Ckron, X. s*« The . . se.iiiuMi 
would have met a watery grave ; or, to use a scam.'in’s 
phrase, gone to Davy Joncs'.s locker. 1839 Mark vat /’//<»«/, 
..Ship xli, I lliought you had gone to Davy’s locker. 

XIavyna (dt'‘*vin). Min. [ad. Hal. davina, 
named 1835 after Sir Humphry Davy.] A variety 
of ncphelitc, from Vesuvius. 
i8«6 Amer. 7 rtd. Sc. XL 257 Davina (Davync). ^ 1869 
t PiiiLLirs Vesifx*. X. 2.92 Dav^ne, a hydrous ncphcHiie, i.s 
found in cavities of ejected blocks of gray I;»va on .S,mniia. 
Davynm ;d<'**vi/Jm). Chem. [Named after Sir 
Humphry Davy, with termination -ww as in //«- 
tinum, etc.] The name given by Kern in 1 877 to a 
supposed metal of the platinum group, .'tnnounced 
by him ns discovered in Russian platinum ore. 

1879 Watt.s Diet. Chem. VI 11 . 626. 

Daw (d§), sh. Also 5-8 clawe, 6-8 Sc. da. 
[Known only from the J5lh c- (so the. comnound 
ca-da 7 v, Caddow); its form points to on OE. *dcnoe 
(:— dawiv from dag;ut(i'), in ablaut relation to OH( 1 . 
tdha, MIKi. tdhe (Gothic type '^dMiwo, OTeut. 
*dd‘h 7 vtt i^dp'hiva). Mod. 1 I( j. dialects have diihi, 
dliche, dacha', MUG. shows a dim. form Wide 
(OHG. ^tdhclla), mod.G. dahle, since i8th c. dohle ; 
whence med.L. tacula, It. taccola.l 

1 . A small bird of the crow kind {Corvus monc' 
dula) : now commonly railed Jackjjaw. 

*43* 5® Hidden (Rolls) IV. 307 A pome sowter in- 
foniualc a dawc to speke, 1330 J'ai.sck. 21 .'/x 1 )awe, a foiilc. 
cornei/te. 1604 IIravton (hole ittH The theevish Daw, and 
the dissembling Pyc. * 7>3 Swot Poems, ^ Salamander, 
Pyes and daw.s are often siil'd With Christian nick-names 
like a cliild. 1851 C AKLVLH SterNtkg •• iii- (187*) 14 Old 
riiinoii.s ciLsllcs with their ivy and iheir daws. 

2 . /(^. Applied conlemptuously to persons, fa. 
A silly fellow, simpleton, noodle, fool. Ohs. 

r xt/Kt Vng. Children's Itk. 140 in Hahtes lik, (186R) 25 At 
thi t.abiill noJ>cr cr.’iche ne «:lfiw, 'I'lmn mrii wylle sey |>ou 
arte A daw. 1560 Inoi.i.i-.no tHsoh. Child in Hn/I. Dodsley 
1 1 . 2.8.S, I never saw One . . in so easy a matter . . lliim play 
the daw, 1563 Homilies ir, Idolntrv iii. (18591 a.t6 D scelj;, 
foolidi. and chistardly dnws. 160B J. Day l.aw Trukesx. i. 
How the daw Scoiircs ore hi.s ru.-.lie plnascs. 

b. A lit /.y person, sluggard; c. An untidy woman, 
slut, slattern. Sc. 

ri48o limindcy jt/yst. 26 But if God help ani.'tiig I iii.iy 
sit downc d.aw to ken. 1500- ao Dunham Dance 7 deidly 
Synnis 71 Mony slulo d.iw and slcny duddroun. 1513 
Doi’Ulas /Eneis xiii. J*rnl, 184, I will my ctimiand kepc, 

1 will Jiocht be a daw, 1 will n(H;bt sh;pc. 1398 Ffkoi’nnon 

.SV, Prov., A year a nurish, .seven year a iia. Ro.s.s 

Hetenore 135 B»t t .see that but cuinniiig I’ll never 

be braw, But gue by the name of a difp i>r a d;i. 186a 
A. HisLoi>/*m'..SV'(i/. v6 A iiioruing’s sleep l.s worth a fauld 
o' sheep 'I'o a hudderin-dudderin daw. 

C. With reference to the fable of the jay in pc.^- 
cock’s plumes. 

X731 FiFT.ni NO Mod, Hush. 11. ii, I’hat ever Heav’n shoii'd 
make me father to such a drest up duw' I 

3 . Couth., as fdawcock. Hi. a male jackdaw; 
A"- =3 SI use a a ; t dawpato - sense 2 a. 

* 55 ® J- Hitvwoon .Spider 4 F. xcii, Where “dawrorks In 
doctrine luive domiiiaciuun. 1681 W. Rohektson Phyaseof. 
Gen, (1693) 621 Who brought hither this fool in a play ; this 
very daw-cock to h!.Td the dance, a 15*9 Sklt.ton Agst. 
GarnescheK)jx Lyke a doctor 'dawpatc. 1362 J. Hhvwooo 
Proi*. 4 Epig. (18671 187 'I’hou arte a very da we pale. 

Daw, .rA,obs. fo(m of Dkw ; see also Dawk, Day. 
t Daw (d^), 7^1 Ohs. exo. .SV. Forms; i da.:i;lan, 

2 3 da^en, 3 5 dawo(u, 6- daw. [OE. dagian, 
corresp. to MlJu. daghen, Du. and l^G. dagen^ 
01 IG. taghi, (i. tagen, to become day, f. WGer. 
dag' Day. Since the (.)E. change of a lo/r did not 
take place in the vb., the latter is daw, against the 
sh. day ', cf. draw, dray, saiu, say, etc. lu northern 
dial, sometimes inflected dnv, dawen, after the 
strong verbs blcnv, snow, etc. In lOth c. Sc. erro' 
neously spelt dali after fall, fa, etc.] 

1 . indr. To dawn, a. with ii as subject. 
c 900 li.rda's Eccl. Hist. iv. x, Donne hit dasian ongynneb. 
ezRos l.AV. z<^i A-iiiarwen po it duwvde. rx35o IFitl. 
Palcrne 1791 Til it dawed to day. c zws Sc, Leg. Saints, 
Nintnn 1417 One )»*• mornc, .as It dew day. X470'fl5 
Mal(.>ky Arthur xvii, ii, Within a whylc it dawyd. 
b. with day (or morning) as subject, 
f taoo Trin. ColL Horn. 103 Ac alse wat swo he krhlde dai 
dagr.ft, c 1373 Barbour Trvydk. 11. 797 And whenc be day 
was dawync lyght, 2393 I^ngl. P. Pi. C, xxi. 471 Tyl ]»e 
day dawede these daiiiRclcs dnunsede. c i4« Rau/Coi/yar 
265 Vpon the iiiorne airlie, quhen the ouy dew. X3X3 
Dou<a.AR jEneis xiii. Prul. 182 Ah mcnstralis playng The 
Joty day now davds. n 7603 Montgomkrik Poems, The 
Night IS drirgime 1 Hay ! non the day dauis. 1611 Drav- 
TON Poly-olb. X. (N.), The other side from whence the 
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mornins 1789 Burns Happy Tria, The cock may 

craw, the day may daw. 1837 R. Nicoll robots (1849) 97 
Nor namewith stoeni till morning daw. 

a A*. 353 Hwon he |»et ii ower Hf daweS and 

Springes .nse he dawunge cfter nililes hcosierncssc. 1377 
LancL P. pi. B. XVIII. 179 loyc bygynneth dawe. 

2 . To recover from a swoon, *cume to * ; to awake 
from sleep; »«Ai>aw ».• i. 

€ 1314 Guy tPanv. (A.) 558 Arloun he fel n-swounie, & when 
he gan to dawei [etc.]. 1674-91 C, H'onts 19 To 

/>rtw, in common sixicch ifi to awaken : ii* de dawM^ to 
have sh.'iketi off .sleep, to be fully awakened. 

8. tram. 'J*o rouse or .awaken from sleep or a 
swoon; to revive, ‘bring to*; —Adaww.* >. 

X47(^ hlAT.OKY Art/iur xi. x, Tho Quene . . fellc to the 
erthe in a dede swouiie, and thenne syr Dors took her vp. 
and dawed her. tsjo Pai-kch. 50^3 , 1 dawo from rwouii- 
yng, 7 r reuiue, j» rttuscMe. tsM A. Bhokk Komeus 4- 
yul. in Hazl. Shaks. Libr, (1875) I. 179 She thought to 
bre.'ike her slcpe. .She thought to daw her now as she hud 
done of olde. x6xa Drayton Pofy^lh. vi. 90 Thinking her to 
daw Whom they supposed fain in some inchanted swound. 

tDaw, z».- Ohs, rare. [f. Daw sA] ititr, ? To 
play the * daw * or fool. 

X596, Sir J, Smvihb in Lett. Lit. Mfu (Camden) 93 lliat 
I would, .ryde lobbinge and dawingc to rayle at your Lord* 
ship. 

t DaW| v.J* Ohs, rare. [Aphetic f. Adaw t'.", 
q.v.] trans. To daunt, subdue, frighten. 

16x6 B. JoNsoN Pevil an Ass iv. iv, You daw him too 
much, in troth. Sir. 1664 H. Mohr AfysL /«/<;. 545 Ex- 
ternal fierce unprinc.s Truth and Falshood. Superstition and 
Religion alike upon the dawed spirits of men. 

Dawache : see Davach. Dawoock : Daw sh, 
Dawd, var. of Dad sh.-^ 

Dawdle (dp'tl’l)i V. Also daudlo. [Not in 
Bailey; nor in Johnson's Diet, (though used by 
himself in 1781). It apparently became common 
about 1775 (at first cliiclly in feminine use). 
Ussher's example (a 1656) was prob. local or dia- 
lectal. Supposed to lie a local variant of Daddi.b, 
but used in a more reprehenSory sense, perh. by 
some association with T)aw sh. sense 2 b.] 

1 . intr. To idle, wa.sto time : to be sluggish or 
lary; to loiter, liiiijcr, dally. 

a 1656 UssHKU Apoi.wl. (i 658> 382 While he stood dawdling 
w.*is taken short in his undertakings. 1761 Johnson 3 June 
in HosmlL If he'll call on me, and dawdle over a dLshuftea 
in an afternoon. 1796 jANii Austen Pride <7 Prej. xx. tyi 
Afrs. Bennet, h.iving tfnwdled aliout in the ve.stihule to 
watch for the end of the conference. x8i^ Scoit Lei. to 
D. Terry 18 Apr. in LockAirt, A projicnsuy which . , tho 
women very expressively call tiattHiitng. x866 Kcskin Pth, 
Dust V. CiftSj) 90 You all know when you learn with a will 
and when you dawdle. 187* Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 307 
The rest of us dawdled along the road. 

2 . quasi-f/'/7«j. (usually with away). 

1768 Mad. D’Aniiuay Early Diary \ could not., 
ask for it.. and ^o dawdled .and fretted the time .away until 
Tue.sday evening. X873 Browning Red Cott, Nt.-Caf 230 
Dawdle out my days In exile here at Clairvaux. X8I7 
Spectator 'jtz May 61/1 '2 To employ with profit many hours 
that might otherwise he dawdled away. 

Dawdle sh. Also 8 daudle. [f. prcc.] 

1 . One who IS the personification of dawdling ; 
esp, a dawdling girl or woman. 


creeps. 

Thornlcy was rather loo much of, w'hal she I Mrs. M.) called, 
a dawdle, to please her. 1843 K. E. Paget Pa/jeanl 118 
His wife. .was. . one of those helpless, indolent dawdles that 
arc fit to be nothing but fine ladies. 1879 B.srino-Guulo 
Gerntany I. 392 The .sliarp clever Imy goes into busiiie.ss, the 
dunce or dawdle into the army. 

2 . The act of dawdling. 

1813 I.ADY BuRGKKKSfi Lett. (1893)38 Wh.'it With dawdics 
and delays of the Gennan post-boys. 1876 Gkkrn Stray 
Stud. 70 The evenings are . . a dawdle indoors as the day 
has been a dawdle out. 

Dawdler (dp dbi\ [-kk^.] One who dawdles; 
an idler, loiterer. 

x8x8 Tudu, Dandle^ or Dawdler, a trifler ; .n dallier ; one 
who proceeds slowly or unskilfully in any business. A low 
word. 1849 Thackeray Pemlennis 1 1 S50) 1 . 280, I have been 
a iKjy and a dawdler .ts yet. x888 J. Pavn Myst. Mirhridj^e 
XV, Your habitual dawdler— tho man who never keeps his 
ammintments by any r.h.Tiice. 

Dawdling (d§-dliij), vhl, sh, [-ino *.] The 
action of the verb Dawhle. 

x8x9(sce Dawdle v. 1]. 1849 Thackekay Left. 13 July. 


too slowly. 


Dawdling,///, ti. [- 

charactcri/etl oy dawdling. 


[-IN 0 2.] That dawdles ; 


*773 D'Arulay Party Diary 3 May, The mother is 
a slow, dawdling, sleepy kind of dame. 178a -- Diary 
8 l.>cc., With whom I find a dawtlling conversation upon 
dawdling subjects. 1843 Mrs. Carlylb Lett. I. 065 The 
dreaming, nsading, dawdling existcAre which best suits me. 

tience Daw^dlinglj adv, 

t86o Sat, Rev. IX. 145/1 Some very hnportant Bill which 
. . has been dawdlingly postponed from day to day. 

Dawdy, Sc. dial. f. Dowdy. 

Dawe (daue, daw), dawon, dawes, obs. 
forms or inflexions ofDAT. /Jarrevr wasthv^arly form 
of the pi. «• elays\ dawenxe^’i orighinllydative pi., but 


when reduced to dawe^daw, dat/e, dau, came some- 
times to be treated as sing. : see Day i 3 a iB, and 1 7. 
Dawen, obs. f. Down sA 
Dawenyng.e, obs. form of Dawnino. 
Dawerka, obs. form of Daywokk. 

Dawing (d^ ig), vbl, sA Ohs, exc. Se, Forms : 
I dosung, 3 dawiing, 4 daghyng(e, 3-6dawyng, 
4- dawing, (5 dayhg, 7 dauing, 8 dawin). [OPl 
dagufigt frf»ni datian to become day, to Daw. 
After 1400, northern and chiedy Scotch, being 
displaced in Kng. by Dawning.] 

1 . Dawn, daybreak ; morning twilight, 
rjoo tr. Rxdds EccL Hist iii. xix. (xxvii.)s42 pa node [he] 
lit III dagunge of huse. a xoeoO.A'. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 79s Betwiix iiancred and da^Lunge. a xaa5 Ancr, K, 
2n Bt nihte ine winter, ine suiiier ihe dawunge. 1375 Bah* 
nncR />V//rf'vn. 318 [Thai] Cum on thuine in the dawyng, 
Ricl-.t ax the day tiegouth to spryng. e 1400 As'mv. Artk. 
Iv, Erly in the dawyng Come thay home from huiitinj^. 
15x3 l )ouGi.AH/2fNrixtu.viii. 29 The dawing gan. .waxreid, 
And cluisit away the sterris. a 1605 Montgomkrik^ A/isc, 
Poems, .Kolse^uium 40 The dauing of niy long desjTit d.ay. 
<-x799 Bi'rn.s As / was a ivandiring lii, 1 could na get 
sleeping till dawin* for greetin’. 

+ 2 . Recovery from swoon, 'coming-lo'. Ohs, 
(See Daw 7 j. a, 3.) 

pAi.iiGK. 212 D.'UA'yng, gettyng of lyfe, resuscitation, 
TDawlng, ///. a. Ohs. exc. Sc, Also 4 ftorth. 
dawnnde. Tf* Daw v.i + -iko -.] Dawning. 
f IMS E. E. A tut. P. C. 445 pe dawande day. 
t Dawish (d 5 *ij), a, Obs, [f. Daw sA 4- -isu.] 
Like or characteristic of a daw ; silly, sluttish. 

1540 Hvrdk tr. P ires' Instr, Chr, H'om. (1592) Miij, 
Dawish, and braiiile.«se, cruel!, and murderers. 1543 Bale 
Vet a Course, ^c. ^9 (T.) Such dawishe dodypols. 1603 
Chadman Ail Fools in Dodsley (1780) IV.^ 167 If he [a jack- 
daw] fcf] wiiliout bis dawish noi:ie He might fare better. 

Dawk (dgk', sh,^ dial, [app. the same as 
Dalk^*.] a hollow in a surface; a depression, 
furrow, incision. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 66 This Iron, .would not make 
Gutters on the Suiface of the Stuff, but fat the most) little 
hollow dawk.s.^ Ilnd, 82 llie Iron of the Korc-plaiic . .makes 
great Dawks in the Stuff . . The Iron . . will yet leave some 
Dawks in the Stuff for the Jointer, .to work out. 

Hence Dawk v.,to make a hollow or incision in. 
1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 203 The ChisscI . . might run 
too fast into the Work, and dawk it. Hai.liw'Ei.l, 

Dank, to inci.se with a jerk, or insert a pointed weapon with 
rapidity. 

l|Dawk,j/^'/,dak(d§k,dak). AngMnd, Also 
8 dog, dock, 9 dork, dauk. [Himli and M.irathl 
<//?/&, perh. related to Skr. drdk quickly.] Post or 
transport by relays of men or horses stationed at 
intervals; a relay of men or horses for carrying 
m.ails, etc., or passengers in palanquins. 

To trarrel dak : to travel in this way. To lay a dtlk : to 
arrange for rclaj's of hearers or horses on a route. 

*7*7 [see b], 1780 H. F. Thompson Intrigues of Nabob 76 
(V.), I wrote, .forpermlssiion to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. 
1781 Hickfs Hengal Gaz. 24 Mar. (V.), Suffering People to 
paw over their Neighbours Ijelters at the l>ock. 1809 
Viscount Valentia Trav, India, etc, (i8ti» 1 . ii. 49 My 
arrangements had been made for quitting Burhamporc.. 
not only had the dawk l>een laid, but [eic.J. a x8a6 Hedkr 
Na rr. Journey Ind. (i 828) 1 .328 1 ii the I ine of road I am most 
likely to follow.. I am not certain that any Dak exists. 
1840 E. E. NAriKR Scenes For, Lands II. vi. J03 By having 
hearers posted at stated distances, which is called travelling 
* dawk long journeys are m.'ule in a compar.Ttively brim 
space of time, x86i Hughes Tom Rrmon at Ox/, xliv.iD.), 
After the sea voyage there isn't much above uxio miles to 
come by dauk. 

b. aftHAy as dawk- ox ddk~ht:arer^ choky, jour ttcy, 
traveller^ etc. ; dftk bungalow (rarely house), 
a house for the accommodation of travellers at 
a station on a dak route. 

17*7 A. Hamu-To.v NiW Arc. E. Ind. I, X49 (Y.) Those 
Curriers arc railed Dog Chouckies. 1706 in .Seton-Karr 
Select. Calcutta Gaz. II, 185 The rc-cstnidisliment of Dawk 
Bearers upon the new road, a x8a6 IIeuer Narr. Journey 
Ind. (z8v8) I. 277 , 1 will .. bring it safe on to the next d;tk* 
house. 1853 Calcutta Rev. JuIj'^Dec. 175 Tlie d.'ik bunga- 
lows, the moilern form of the Mogul Serais. x866 Trevelyan 
(/ tV/r), The Dawk Bungalow. Ibid. (1869) 98 Too old 
travellers to expect solitude in a dawk bungalow. 

Dawk, var. of Dauk. 

Daw'ldxu dial, [? dim. of Daw.] a. A fool, 
b. A slattern. ' Hence Saw kinly adv., foolishly. 

Calfhill Answ, (1846) 236 (D.) Then 

Mnrtiall and Maukin, a doU with a daiikin, might marry 
together. 1674 Ray N, C. Words 13 Dawgos or Dawkins 
a dirty, slatiering woman, c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Fie-ut Lane. Dial. Wks. (i86a) 52 After looking dawkinly- 
wise a bit. 1875 Lane. Cioss., Dawkin^ a dull, stupid per- 
son. Dantkinly, stupidly, foolishly. 

Dawly, ol». form of Dowly a. and adv. 

Dawn (d^n), sA [Appears late in 16th c., the 
earlier equivalents being Dawing, Dawning. App. 
f. the verl>stem (see next) ; cf. break in * break of 
day* (quoted 1584). ON, ha<l dagan^dogun dawn, 
f. dc^a to dawn, i dagan^ at dagan at dawn : but, 
notwithstanding the likeness of form, there is no 
evidence that this is the original of the £ng. wend.] 
1 . The first appearance of light in the sky before 
sunrise, or the time when it appears ; the b^:ianing 
of daylight ; daybreak. 


High dawn, dawn appearing above a bank of clouds on 
the horizon ; tovf dawn, dawn appearing on or close to the 
hurixon. 

*S 99 811 AKS. Hift. V, IV. i. 39 r Next day after dawne. 
x6^ — Afeas. for M. iv. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost 
cleere dawne. 1697 DAMriSR Foy. 1 . 498 With such dark 
Mack Clouds near toe Horizon, that the first glimpse of the 
Dawn appeared 30 or 40 degrees high . .it is a common saying 
among Sea-men . . that a high dawn will have high winds, 
and a low dawn, small winds. 1778 Bp. Lqwth Transl 
Isaiah xxvi. 19 Thy dew is as the dew of the dawn. xSga 
I'bnnv.son Death Old Fear ii, He will not .sec the dawn of 
day. 185a M i.ss Yonor Cameos II. viii. xoi Ihe assault had 
h^iin at early dawn. 

2 . Jig. 'The beginning, commencement, rise, first 
gleam or ap])earance (of something compared to* 
light) ; an incipient gleam (of anything). 

2633 P. FLeTciiBR Purple Jsl. xii. xlvi. So spring some 
dawns of joy, so sets the night of sorrow, Johnson 
Rcuttbler No. 196 p 2 From the dawn of manhood to its de- 
cline. X767 Better W, 100 If he possesses but a dawn of 
spirit. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old Actors, You could see 
the first dawn of nn idea stealing slowly over his counten- 
ance. 1878 SiEWART & Tait Unseen Vniv. ii. S 50. 69 
From the earliest dawn of history to the present day. 

8. attrib, and ComA, as dawn-animal^ •animal' 
cule (see quot8.\ -detv, ^goddess, •‘light, ^streak*, 
dawn-illumined, •tinted adjs. ; downward adv. 

1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man ii. 33 Kosoon Canadense . . 
its name of ‘*Dawii*animar having reference to its great 
antiquity and pus.siMe connection with the dawn of life on 
our planet. 1876 Pack Adv, Text-bk, Geol. x. 189 The 
organism, Rozoon Canadense, or "Dawn-animalcule of 
Canada. i%6 Mr.s. Browning Anr. Leigh i. Poems VI. 24 
A da.sh of *dawn.dew from the honeysuckle. 1877 J. £. 
j Carpenter tr. Tields Hist. Relig. 107 The Sun-god . . and 
the Mawn-goddess. i8ao Shkli.kv Ode to Liberty xi, As on 
a "dawn-illumined momiiain. x8so Mvs. Bkoi^ning Poems 
11 . 326, I oft had seen the ^dawnlight run As red wine, 
through the hills. 1873 Lowell Among my Hks. Ser. 11. 
22T I'he "dawn-streaks of a new day. x8m Shelley Hellas 
963 "Dawn-tinted deluges of fire. i88x W. Wilkins Songs 
0/ Study 44 In joyful praises "dawuward roiled. 

Dawn (d9u), v. Also 6 daune, dawne. 
[Known only from end of 15th c., since which it 
has displaced the earlier verb Daw. App. deduced 
from Dawning, q.v. Cf. also Dayn v.\ 

I. 1 . intr. To begin lo grow daylight : said of 
the day, morning, light ; also simply with it, 

X499 PvNSON Promp. PariK, Dawnyn or dayen [CX440 
dawyn), auroro. 1536 Tinoale Alatt, xxviii. i The SahlMith 
daye at even which dauncth the rnorowe after the Sahboth 
[Wyci-if bigynneth to suhyne, CeHn>a 81 x6ix began to 
dawne]. — 3 Pet. i. 19 Vntill the daye dawne. riSM 
Dewkk Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 938 I'o dawne, ajemmer. 
x6xx Bible Alatt. xxviii. 1 In the eride of the Sabbath, ax 
it began lo dawne tow’ards the first day of the weeke. 17x1 
Stekle sped. No. 142? 5 Before the Light this Morning 
daw’ned u|xm the Earth. 1716 Adv. Cn/t. R. Boyle 33 As 
soon as ever the Morning dawn'd. 1800 Tvnuall Gtac. 1. 
xxi. 150 Day at length dawned and gr.idu.'illy brightened. 

b. transfr To begin to shine, as the sun or 
any luminary. 

1703 Rowe Tamerl. v. i. 2017 Women, like Summer 
Storms arc Cloudy .. But strait ilie Sun of Beamy dawns 
abroad. x8xx Hf.uf.r Hymn, Brightest and best of the sons 
of the morning, Dawn on our darkness. 1833 Tfnnvson 
Afargaret y, Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn U[X)n 
me thru’ the jasiiiine-lcavcs. 

2 . Jig. To begin to develop, expand, or brighten, 
like the dayligM at dawn. 

17x7 Pork Epist. to Jervas 4 Where l.ifo awakes, and 
dawns at cv'rylinc. x^ Macaulay ///r/. Eng. 1 . 412 In 
the year 1685 his fame.. was only dawning. x8sa Mias 
Vo.NisK Cameos 1 . xxviii. 234 When pnwperity dawned on the 
elder brother. 

3 . To begin to brighten, with or as with the light 
of dawn. 

1647 Crash AW Poems 165 Wlicn the dark world dawn’d 
inlu Christian d.Ty. X65X Fuller's Abel Rediv., Xanchius 
300 Zanchius. .became such a light.. that many parts in 
Qiristendomc dawned with the lu.ster of his writings. 1833 
Tennyson iEnone 46, 1 waited underneath the dawning 
hills. 

b. iransf. To begin to appear, become visible. 
X744 Akensiiik Pleas, tmag, i. 146, I see them dawn 1 
I see the radiant visions, where they rbe. i8xa J. Wu.sun 
Isle 0/ Palms in. 307 Its porch and roof of roses dawn 
I'hrough arching trees. 

4 . Jig. Of ideas, facts, etc. : To I)egin to become 
evident to the mind ; to begin to to understood, 
felt, or perceived. Const, on, upon, 

1853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tmn's C. xv. 199 The Idea that 
they bad either feelings or rights had never dawned upon 
her. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. NeighA ix. 137 It 
dawned on my recollection that I had heara Judy mention 
her Uncle. X87J; Juwerr Plato (cd. a) V, 60 The distinc- 
tion between ethics and politics has not yet dawned upon 
Plato’s mind. 

II. 1 trans. To bring to life ; to arouse 
or awake from a swoon, resuscitate ; •« Daw o. 3. 

1533 Pai 4 X«r. 507/3 , 1 dawne or get life in one that Is fallen 
in a swoune, je reuigore . . I can not dawne him. iffic 
T. Wilson Logike (1580) 33 If Alexander dawned a we^e 
Soldionr when ne was almwte frosen for cold. ZS 93 
DAY Def. Contraries 71 After he had dawned him to remem- 
brance by the heipe of vinager and colde water. 

Dawne, obs. form of Down sA 
Dawned (dSnd, pwt, Ppl. a, ran. [£ 

Dawn v, 4 -ed L] That lus be^n to brighteiL 

x8s8 Keats Rndym, i. 94 The dawned light* 

Dawner, var. of Danobb v. Sc, 
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Dawiig6r(e« «tc., abs. forms of Danoeu, etc. 
X>awilillg vbl, sb. Also 4 dAwynjmff, 

4-5 daweuyng^e/ 4-6 dawii7Dg(o, ir 6 daun- 
yiig(e. [Known before 1300, when it appears 
beside the earlier P awing (from Paw v., OK. 
da^ungi dai^-ian\ which it gradually superseded. 
The coiTCSi>onding verb to davm^ which has simi- 
larly displaced r 4 iw,isnot exemplilied till the i5tli 
c., and appears to have been deduced from dawn^ 
ing ; the sb. dmm api^eared still later» app. from 
the vb. As MK. daw-cn had also an early doublet 
form dai)'€n^ day-yn (see Day so l^ide da^tvti- 

yngU (ovmd daijeft-v$!g, daun-ingy daitt-ittg {st e 
Dayn V,). No form corresponding to dmveningy 
dawning is recorded in OE., and it was probably 
from Norse ; Sw. and Pa. have a form dagning 
(O.Sw. daghning c x 300), cither from daga to dawn, 
with suffix -n-ingy as in kvad-ndng, sab-n-ingy tai- 
nting, etc. ( Vigf. /ntrod, xxxi), or from a dcriv. 
vb. *dagna!\ 

1. The beginning of daylight; dawn, daybreak. 
In reference to time, now/<7r.'/V or rhetorical, 
xao7 K. Glouc. 1x724) 557 To Kt-nitigwurhe hii come in 
ht! dawnin{;e. cxjBs Chaucur L. (r, O'. ii83 Dido, The 
tlaweiiyn^ vp rise out of the se. 1387 Thkvisa Higttcn 
(Rolls) Vl. 4’jy Chasedo his eiicniyes uT t'at d.iwcnyngc [t'.r. 
dawyiig]. 1470-85 M AI.0KY A rUi x. Ixxx vi, V p|)on a day 
in the daui>ynge. 1480 Caxton Chran. Kng. cevii. 

Erly in the dawenynge of the day. Cogax Horu'n 

//(ra/M ccxiiii. (1636) 31X Drinke xt in the morning at the 
dawning of the day. x6oa Siiaks. IIom. 1. i. i 6 n The Bird 
of Dawning. xjiaW. koci^RS I’oy. 104 So we ran North 
till Dawning. 1810 Scoit Lady o/L. t. xxxii. At dawning 
to assail ye. Here no bugles sound reveilld. xM KinasLicY 
Poems, Slight Dird 13 Oh sing, and w.ake the dawning, 
b. iransf. The east, the * orient 
*879 Butchkh & Lang Odyssey 215 'J'hose who dwell 
toward the dawning. 

% fg. The first gleam or appearance, earliest 
Ijegi'nniiig (of something compared to light). 

^ a i6xa Donnk BtaOavarox (1644) 17 A m.nn as. . illustrious, 
in the full glory and Noone of l.earnitig, as others were in 
the dawning, and Morning. x6m Drydkn P^rg. Ceayg. 1.6^ 
In this early Dawning of the \^;ar. 1781 Giukun Dal. 4* 
III. liii. 3x4 In the ninth centnrj*, we trace the first dawn- 
iiigs of tlie restoration of scienco. 1843 Pki^scott Afiwico 
(1850) f. 7.S The dawnhigs of a literary^ culture. 18516 Sik B. 
Bkodir Psychol, Inq, I. v. 198 'I'hat principle of intelligence, 
the dawning of which we observe in the lower animals. 

Dawnlngi///. a, [f. Pawn v, t -ino^^.] That 
dawns ; beginning to grow light, a. lit. 

1588 Shaks. Tit, .4. II. li. 10 Dawning day new comfort 
hath inspir'd. 1667 Mii.ton P, L. xii. 433 Fresh as the 
dawning light. 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 60 The dawning 
skies. 1843 Tennyson Titto Voices 405 The light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east. 

b. /tg, .Showing its early beginning, nascent. 

1697 Dryukn Virg. Atuneid (L.>, In dawning j'outh. 1751 
JoiiNiiON Ramhler^o. j6.^ f sl'kosc who hud paid honours 
to my flawning merit, 1879 Fakrar St. Pati/{i6Z^]) 765 The 
distinctive colour of (he dawning heresy. 

Dawnt(e, obs. form of Paunt. 

Dawsonite (dg simsit). Min, [Named 1874, 
after Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal : see -ite.] 
A hydrous carbonate of .aluminium and sodium, in 
white transparent or translucent crystals. 

1875 Amer, yrnl. .S'c. Ser, 111. IX. 64 On Dawsonite, 
a new mineral. 

Dawt, Dawtie (-y) r see Daut, Dautie. 

Day (d^Oi Forms : i dm^, 2 do^, doi^, dai^, 
2-3 daei, dei, da^, 3 {Orm.) di^^, 3-5 dai, 3- day, 
(5-6 dale, dayo, 6 Sc, da). PI, 3- days (3-5 
dawes ; dat,fl. 2-6 dawen^ dawe ; daw, dau ; 
see below). [A Com. Teut. sb. ; OE. d/eg idivgesy 
pi. da^as, -a, -um) ■■ OFris. dei, dey, di, OS. dag 
(MDtt. dock {gK)y Du. dc^y MLO., LG. dag)y 
OlIG., MHO. tac\g), G. tag, ON. dagr (.Sw., Da. 
dag), Goth, OTciit. *dago-z. In no way 

related to L. dies ; usually referred to an Aryan vb. 
dhaghty in Skr. dah to burn : cf. Litli. dagos 
hot season, OPruss. dagis summer. From the 
WGcr. dagy OE. had regularly in the sing. do%y 
d^eges, deegt ; in the plural dagos y dago (later -ena), 
dagum. This phonetic exchange ma survived in 
early ME., so that while in the sing, the final j 
was regularly palatal (see forms above ; gen. doii)eSy 
dmiesy deieSy daies, dayesy dat. dimi^ey daicy etc.), the 
pi, was (from dagos), da^s, dahes, dashes, dawes, 
^nlt. {i-^-daga, -cna) daga, dawene, dahene, da^cn, 
dat (s^eigum) daym, -on, daghtn, dawen, dawe, 
dawy dau, 'fhe last survived longest in the phrase of 
damot * from (life) days * (see 17 and Adawe), and in 
in his dowe, etc. (see 13 a 0 ), But soon after 1 200 
plurals phonetically assimilated to the sing, {dn^ies, 
dai^f, dales) occur, and at length superseded the 
earlier forms.] 

A. Illustration of early forms, 
a. fhmUy nom, and acms, 
csoeo Age, Cash* Matt xxviiL S|0 Ic beo mid eow ealte 
dagaa e 1160 ffsHcn G, ibid., Ich beo mid eow ealle da^cs. 
rtaoo Ormiii 4356 Seffhe da^hcM. riaos Lav. 8796 Fif 
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dieiBeit [e xaij$ dawea]. a IMS Z-iry. Sailt, 1844 A 1 )>« kweolf 
dahes. a im5 Ahck R, 70 preo dawes. 1097 R. Gtouc. 
(^17*4) 383 pvc dawes & nan mo. 1399 Pol. Poems tRollsi 1 . 
377 As it is sawl by eldcriie dawls. c 1430 Lvrxi. Rochas vi. 
(• (>354) M4Ai bi thy last dawes. 
pi, gen, 

e 1000 Af>s, Ps. ci. 21 On tnidle minre daxena. c tooo Ags, 
Cosp. Malt. iv. 9 >lo Lcste feowiirti^da^ipi [/.rMdSrf^fciiortix 
daga, Hatton C. feortia da'^ex]. f 117S Lamh Horn. 87 
Fimiu J>ani ester tid iifti da^. r laos Lay. 3615 ]»e foro 
wuron ftgan feuwerti d.*t3cne [(‘n7S d.'xi^e.sj. Jhul. 4605 
Vnder fir dawene [i.* 1^5 dai^cne] ^cong hei> comen to 
londe. a xsas Leg. A ath, 2502 Twcnti dahene 3ong. 

7. pi. dat . : sec also J 3 a /3. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 6 t .“FTtcr fw-ym da^um [xxvit. 
6j ihixoti], mx6o HaitouO.WixA., /FTtcr l»rcin da^en. c 1x75 
LMnh. Horn. 89 On moy.ses da^cn. c 1405 Lay. 5961 Bi hcore 
mUlrc (hewen 1 .- 1273 d.nwes]. c 1300 k\ .Alts, 5631 In twenty 
dawen. c 1300 SI, Maygarcte 3 Bi olde dawe Patri.arch he 
was wel hc3.^ c 1320 Str Tristr. »48i> Etenes hi old dayii 
Had wiou^t it. c X430 PrCi'Mnst'uty 394 After the lawc That 
was y-fownded by oMe dawc. 

8. In some places da)ett, dawen, may l>c nom. 
or Bcc. plural. 

CX175 Lavih. Horn. 119 Ic seolf beo rnid cow alle dalen 
[OE. c.'ille das^'^s]. 

i. The genitive sing. OE. d»ges, early M E. daies, 
etc., was formerly used adverbially, by d.ay, on 
the (lay (Cer. des .sec ib; it survival in 

MIC. hi daies, a daies, A*i>ays, mod. ftoio-a days, 

B. Significntion. 

1. The time of sunlight. 

1. * The time between the rising and setting of 
the sun ’ (J.) ; the interval of light iKtwecn succes- 
sive periods of darkness or night ; in ordinary usage 
including the lighter part of morning and evening 
twilight, hut, when slrictlv used, limited lo the time 
when the sun is above tne horizon, as in ‘ at the 
equinox ilay and night are equal *. Break of day ; 
dawn : sec Bueak, Dayjihkak. 

'J’hls is the artificial day of astronomers : see Artifu'IAU 
It is sotneiimes called the natural dayyVmr. nntUrlichcr 
tag\ which however usually means sense 6. 

riooo iELFRic frVvi. i. 5 Go(l..hct Icoht daiR it b-i 
hcoKtra niht. c laoo Trin. Coll. 1 1 out. 258 J»u vfst |»e Mniiie 
to he dai^, be mone to kenichte. c xapo.S'. Eng. Leg, 1 . 97/173 
III hat prison h^t Maidc lai (well dtiwes an<l twclt ni^t. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 390 (Triu.) To jiarte he d.'iy fro h« 
c t4ra Lan/yanc^s Cirurg. 4T Oftc tymes in h^ dai it In pc 
ny^l. 1543 1.0. Berners Froiss. i.exxviii. 155 It was then 
nync of the day. 1580 Bahet A iv. B 1200 'J’he lireake of the 
date. 1594 J>AViRs Immort. Soulvx. (1742) 15 O I .iuht, which 
m.ik'st the Lij{hi which m.akcs the Day. 1635 N. Carpkntkr 
Gtog, Del. I. V. 106 The longest day is cijiuill to the lontsesl 
night. 1770 Got.iJSM. Des. I' ill, 1$ How often have I bless’d 
the coming day. ^ 1807 Kuiunson Atvhceot. Crxca in. xxv. 
331 'I’he more ancient Greeks distinguished the imtnrul d.iy 
'--drat Is, the lime from the rising to the setting of tin: sun 
--into three iKirts. 1840 Penny Cyd. XVI. 31*6/1 At North 
Cape .. the longest day lasts from the tsih of May to the 
2910 of July, which is two months and a fortnight. 

b. Const, The notion of lime how hsig is ex- 
pressed by the uninflcclcd word (repr. an original 
accus. or dative), as in day and night, all iphe) 
day, this day, niul the like ; the notion of lime 
7 vhen (wrilhout respect to duration) was express<?d 
in GE. by on dug, early M E, on, nppon dai, 0 day, 
a-day ; also by tne genitive dirges, esp. in the collo- 
cation dages and nihtes, and in far days, far forth 
days, * far on in the day *, still used in 1 7th c. 
(see Far 3 c); about 1200 we find hi day^s, 
and soon after hi dale by day. See By prep. 19 b. 

c 1000 .Ags. C'osp. M.ark v. 5 Syinle d.cxcs & nihtes he. w'it.h 
on hyrxenum. Fxaoo Trin. Colt, llont. 87 Swichc hertc.s 
fondeS be fulc gost deics and nihtes. c xaoo Ormin 1:1332 
Heold Crist hiss fusste . . lU da^lic.ss & hi nahhtess. a 1450 
thvt <7 Night. 24 1 Iti d.Aie ^11 art stare-blind, c 1450 Hymn 
to Virgin 21^7 Min ho^M: is in be dii3 & iiicht. a xxm Cursor 
M. 15159 (Colt.) Ilk night of oliucte To b« mont he yode . . 
And cucr on dai be folk he gaf O godds w*ortl be finlc, 1396 
Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 225/1 [Hf.J made dy verse enarniyiiges 
hi day and eke hi nyght. c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 31, 

1 hceld be woiinde open nUkvi. /«x45o Knt. de la Tour 
(18681 45 She happed to abide so longe on a sonday that it 
was fer dayes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron, 1 1 . 77O 'J’hc 
page.iuiites were a tii.'tking day and night at Westminster. 
a X563 Balk SeL IVhs. •P.'irker .Soc.) 120 It is far days and 
ye have far to ride to night. *600 Hollanii Livy xx.vvi. 
1925 it was so far furtli daycR as being the eighth houre 
therof. xiyi Drvden Virg. Georg, iii, 318 y mir’d at Night, 
and chearful all the Day. 2835 Thiri.wall Greece I. a to 
He might pro.secutc his voyage as well as by day. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. (i88<d 1 . iii. 184 Die Iraus were c-ir- 
rxed. .day and night at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

2. In before day, at r/ay-daybre-ak, dawn. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6106 iGott. ) hat ^i Sould vte of hous cum 
hi-for day. 6-1440 Avow. Arth. ix. To ride this forest or 
daye. 1576 Flkmino Panopi. Episf. 39 A little before 
day. 1719 Dk Fok Crusoe 11840} 1 1, it 48 They got xxp in 
the morning before day. 1793 Nelson in Nicmas Dhp. 

1. 309 Tfiis morning at day we tell in with a Spanish. .Ship. 

3. Daylight, the light of day. 

c IMP Cursor M. 8676 (Foirf.), 1 hit knew quen hit was day. 
ITvclif Row. xiil. 13 As in day waiufre we honestly. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymm ix. 1123 Whan Reynawde 
sawe the day. he rose vp. 1580 Nokth Plutarch (1676) 355 
Such as could see day at a liitie bole. s6da J. Davies tr. 
Olemriud Voy. Aruhass. 276 In hU Conversion of the darkest 
Night to bright Day. 17x0 STf:ELe Tatter No. T42 p t .She 
had now found out. that it was Day before Nine in the 
Morning. 1729 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11 . x. 2x8 It was 


broad day. 1883 Stevenson Treasstre Isi. m. xiii. (xd86) 
X07 It was os plain os day. 

b. A light like that of day ; * daylight in 
a difficult question. 

1667 Mauvkw. ( 'err. Ixxx. Wks. »87a-5 H. au. T ciui not 

S it see day in the busine-sse, betwixt the two nouses. xjox 
OWE Tauteri, v. i. 2x91 They cast a Day around ’em, 

1 4. One of the perpendicular divitiiuns or * lights * 
of a mullioned window. [F. Jour, med.L. dies.] 
[1409 IVilt 0/ Ware (Somerset Ho.), Lego vna fenrstrii 
trium dicruin.] 1447 Will Hen, VI (Hare’s MSS. Caius 
Coll.), In the cast etide of the s'* Quier shalbe sot a great 
gable window of vy daios. X484 iJV/Z^CV/iwAs (Somerset 
Ho.), A wyndow . . of xii doye& a 1490 Botonku It in. 
(Nasmith 1778) 996 Et qumlibct feniwtra. .conlinet tres dayes 
vitreatu:;. 183^ J. Britton Diet. A rehit. 40 A part of 
a window between the tnulliqn;< is often called a hay, or 
day. 1859 Ar.hit, Puhl. Soc, Diet., Day, the mediaeval 
term for each perpendicular divi.sion or light (Fr. joHr\ of 
A mnllinncd window. 


6. Mining. 'I'he surface of the ground over a 
ipiric. Hence day-eoal, -drift, -hole (see also 24 . 

(665 Phil. Trews. I. 80 By letting down Shafts from the 
day (as Miners sneak t. 1676 flonoiioN ibid, Xi. 769 
According ns the I)ny-coal heightens or deepens. 2708 
J. C, CompL Collier 39 Draw your Coals to Bank (or 
l)ay) out of the I’il, 1747 Hooson MinePs Diet. Niffb, 
I’he Ore that is found on the Tops of Vein.s, especially near 
to the Day. x88x Kaymonii Mintng Gloss., Day, the surface 
of ilie i;roimd over a nunc. 

II. As a period, natural division, or unit of 


time. 


6. The lime occupied by the earth in one revolu- 
tion on its axis, in which the same terrestrial meri-. 
dian relurns to the sun; the space of twenty-four 
hours, reckoned from a definite or given point. 
Const, during, in, formerly on, 0, a, retained in 
twice a day, etc. : see A 8, 8 b. 

'I'he solar or aslfvuotuiea/ day is reckoned from noon to 
noon ; and, ns the length of this time v.-irics (within narrow 
iiiiiits} .anconlixig to the time of the year, its mean or ,*ivyrAge 
length IK the mean solar day. '1 he civil day in rivilm-d 
cuuntrirsgcneridly is the period from midnight to midnight, 
.siniilarly adjusted to iLs mean length. Ancient nations 
vai iously reckoned their day to begin at .sunriKi*, xit nrmn, or 
at Mills*!, i'he s/di‘re/tt day is the limt* between the Siirrcs- 
sivti meridional tran.sits of a stiir, or S})ecilicnliy of the fust 
point of Aries, and is about four minutes shorter than the 
.sokar day. (I'he term natural day is sometimes used in 
f)iis .sense, .suiiietimcR in .Hen.se i.) 

e 950 Lindiaf. Gosh. M.Ut. xv. ^2 Drio dognr j^ec Serhuunas 
mec mift. e 1000 ilM.i Ric.: Gen. x. s j^ew-orben mfcti 

and inorxen an dfcx. Hid. ii. 3 (iutl j^cbletsoile {roue .seofeSan 
and hine j^ehalxadc. 6x175 Hmi. 87 Frain boo 

liaiie hester dex boo italdu fifti da^a to bL‘*v/ieic. 6X105 
Lay. X()v.i6 preo dieies [6X275 da^esj wes b^ king wuniende 
here. 1497 ('*Louc. (i7;/4* 144 Aftur fyfteiie dawes . . 'I'o 
London he wende. X284 Wvcmf Acts ix. 9 He was Ihre 
dales not seyngc. 150X T. Norton Cahin’s lust. 1. 10 b, 
Symonidcs. .de.sired to haue a dales rcbpite gruunted hiin to 
study v))on it. a 1631 Donne Poetns (itko) 6 Hours, daies, 
months, which are me rags of time. x8t4 Byron Werner 
I. i. 377 Twenty Of age, if 't is a dxiv. xBtx Bkewktkr 
jWw.'on (1B55} I. xiii. 36', We may regard the length of the 
day as one of the must unchangeable clcinents in the system 
of the World. 

6x386 Cii.u;cER SqVt. T 108 In the space of o day 
natureel, ( rhis is to scyn, in foure and twenU* houresi. 
*398 Tkia’i.sa Earth, de /*, R, ix, xxi. (1495) 358 .Some daye 
is artyfycyall and some naturcll . . a nAtiireil daye ermteynyth 
xxiiij houres. X551 Kecokiik Cast, Knowf. (1556) 244 The 
Natural! dnye. ,» commonly acenmpted from Sonne nsingc 
one daye, to Sonne rising the nexte daye, 1764 Maskf.lynk 
ill Phil. Trans. LIV. 344 The interval between the transit 
of the first of Aries acru.ss the nuTidian one day, and its 
return to it the next day, is called a sidereal day.. The 
interv.Al between the transit of the sun ocross the meridian 
one day, and his transit the next day, is called an ap|>ai'ent 
.solar day. x8xa WcK)nHoi;.RK Asirtm. xxii. 222 The interval 
between two suceexsive noons is a natural day. X83A Nat, 
Philos., Astron. i. 13/2 (Useful Knowl, Soc.) Alth<;ug]i. . the 
solar day is of variable length, we caii . . ascertain its mean 
or average length ; and this quantity is called a mean solar 
day, Ibiii, 14/2 'I'hc length of the sidereal day is found to 
be uniformly 23 hours, 56 minut«^.s, or more accurately 
Sf*"* 4" 

tb. All days \ nlways, forever. Obs. 

f xooo Ags. Gosp. Malt, xxviii. 20 Ic beo mid eow enlle 
dixys^itJudisf. alluin daj^uinj. 6x160 Hation G. ibid., Ich 
heo mid eow ealle du3C>,^ X4w> Cax ton Chron. Eng. cii. Fur 
that time forth losten Briinns the royaine for al daycR. 
fc. A tlny^s travel ; n day’s journey. Ohs, 

1364 P. Pi. A. X. X Sire Dowel dwcllcb- not a day 

hennes. x6a4 Caet. Smitu Virginia t, 4 A Towne called 
I'oniciock, and six dayes higher, their City Skicoak. 

7. The s.iine space of time, esp, the civil day, 
treated (without reference to its length) as a point 
or unit of time, on which anything htippens, or 
which fixes a date. Const, on, upon (MK. ^, <1-: 
cf. A prep,^ 8, A adj,^ 4}. 

6x000 sAgs. Gojjp, Malt. XX. 19 And bam bryddan'daege he 
anst. xxM.U. !<• Chrw, il..aud MS.) an. 1135 Dtatl oper 
del ba h« lAt an slep in 4^..p. a X400 C ursor M, 5108 iCott.) 
For-{{i(ie it vs, lauerd, fra bis dau. Jhid, 10045 (Cott. 1 Petre 
and lohn a dai at none Went to be kirc. md. i98to(Kdin.) 
Apon a dai at tide of none. 1 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. ^3 
Sumtyme men . . weren hool in b« tame dai. S5a3 Li>. 
Bkrnkrn E'roiss. 1. cxl. 167 Some day y* one part lost, and 
sorne day the other. 1533-4 Act 25 nen. fVf A^c. 2X 8 25 
Before the siaide .xii. date of Marcho. 1600-ia kowi.ands 
Four Ktutvu (Pan:y Soc.) 73 They say. The better the day 
the better the deede. 1704 Nklsoh Rest. 4 Easts i. (1730) 
16 The first Day of the Week called the Ixird'e Day. 1726 
tr, Gregorys Astron, 1. 262 You need only to know wnat 

7 * 



Day of each Month the Sun enters a Sign of the Ecliptic, 
and coinpuio one Degree for every Day from thence. 1799 
F. Li£f<TRTON £<•/. y. IU>tu:ht-r 9 x Sept. (MS.', Tray treat 
me with a letter on an early day as iiarhantciU folks say. 
xB6$ Troi.lo)'1v Briton Est. x. 109 She would return home 
on the day hut one after the funeral. 

b. Phrase. (W day ; on a certain or particular 
day in the past ; on si'inc clay in the future. So 
of future time, some day ; and of the present or 
proximntc futine. om or some of these days, 

*$35 C'ovmuiAt K I Stun, xxvit. x One of ihcKe dayes Khal 
I fan into the haude* of Saul. IS86A. Dav Eng, Strntavy 
ir. ((625) 66 flis meanini£ i« one of these dnies to entreat e 
your paitKS hitherwards. 1594 SrusscK Amontti Ixkv, 
c hie liay 1 wrote her name upon the Mraiul. 1613 Shaks. 
Htn. El ft, II. ii. aa Ihc King trill know him one day. 
1659 n. Harris Farh'aFs Iron Af^e 5:)^Had it not lieen. to 
revenge hintstlf one day, upon the SimniarcU. 1838 Dickkns 
ri. Twht xxxvi, You will tell me a difli^rent t.'tle one of 
tho-fic days. x8m SMitnt.iiv //. CovordaU xxxv. Some of 
these days I sh.^ be obliged to give him a lesson. 

III. A S|.)eci(ied or appointed day. 

8. k specific ijcriod of twenty-four hours, the 
whole or part of which is assigned to some parti- 
cular piir])ose, observance, or action, or which is 
the date or anniversary of some event, indicated by 
an attributive addition or by the context; e.g. 
saints* daySy holy day New Years day, Lady-day, 
Christmas-day , St. Ewilhins-day, pay-day, rent- 
day settling-day, Inrth-day, wedding-day, corona- 
tion-day, etc, (.See the various defining words. > 

c ttys /.afnfi, Horn, it Nn beo3 icumen pa halic da^es 
uppen tic. IS97 K. Gi-oirc. (1784! 368 A Seyn Nycolas day 
he com. ^1490 St. Cuihhert (Surtecc) 7007 Ilk gere. .In he 
d.ay of ^dis deying. 1577 Hounshuu (Shron. IV. 504 I'o 
put us in mind how wc violate the .Sabbuih daie. 1595 
SiiAKS. JWf// V, i. £5 Ic this Ascension d.iy? x6oo J. Porv 
tr. Ltds A/nca Aij, At London this three and fortivtii 
most joifuli Coronation ‘day of her siicrtnl Maic.stic. 1600. 
xdij J. SrkriiKNji Satyr. Ess. (cd. a) 222 l.,tke n Ixxikescllcrs 
shoppe on liartholoincw day. i8as Hone Every. day It k. I. 
t<x.i 111 ((.ich term tlicre is one day whcrcuii the 1'oiut.c <lo not 
transact busincsc. .These are termed oV.x//r/days in the inns 
of court : and Gaudy days at the two Universities. 1884 
i'hrhtiau Il’ortd 9 Oct. 764/t Lord lirarnwell. .had spoken 
•-•f .Saturday as ‘ pay-day, drink-day, and crime-day 

b. Last day (OK. yUmesta dsv^, Day of Judge- 
ment or of Doom, Doomsday, Jud^t^e me nt day, Day 
of the lord, of Accounts, Retribution, WrcUh, 
i treat Day, etc.; the d.ay on which the dead 
idiall be raised to be * judged of the deeds clone 
ill the bcKly\ .See also the various qualifying 
wonls. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 57 Sco said . , onfehh hire lichcim.nn on 
lucm ytmestan d^^xe. a 1300 Cursor M. 27 ^62 (Coti .) be dai 
of wreth. x38« Wycup a Pet, iii. 10 For.sothc the nay of 
the laird shnl come ns a tlieef. CX386 CiiAucRK Pars. T. 
f* 305 He stchul 3«;Uie of hem account at hv day of doomc. 
a 1400 Ptytuerixiii^i ) 82 Haue mercy of me whan |mw enmest 
in pe lasie day. a *533 Ln. HKRNEfOi I/non clviii. 606 Vnio 
the day of lugenienic. 1583 Sti.'Iiukh Auai. Abus. 11. (1882) 
86 'J’he ranerall resurrection at the l.n.st day. Ibid. ii. 96 At 
y* gret day of the Lord. x6m Lotkk I/uui. Vnd. 11. xxvii. 
(i 69.(;) 187 In thegreat 1 )ay, wherein the .Secrets of all Hearts 
shall bo laid open. 1740 7 Hkrvky Medit. (1.818) 75 The 
severer doom, and more public infamy, of the jcreat day. 
i860 Pe.sKV Min. ProJ^h. 10; The Day of Jutlgmenl or 
vengeance. 

1 0, Hence in early versdons of N. T. v.: Judge- 
ment: a literal rendering of Gr. iittipa in reference 
to the fudgement Day. Ohs, 

WvcLir 1 Cor, iv. 3 To me it is for the Iccstc thing 
that I be demyd of 3011, or of nmnnis day lTiN-ijAi.K, Rhem. 
daye, Cran.mrh, Generva, 1611, s88i Judgement], axM 
Fkkston AVw Ctnd. 19 He would not regard to be judttcd 
hy mans day, as long as he wa.s not judged by the Lord. 

9 . A day appointed, a fixed date, esp. for payment. 
e 1173 Lamb. IIo$h.^^ Ne bco he nefre su'a riche 'for3 he 

seal penne is dci cuineit. c tsoo S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 350/334. 1387 
TKRVtSA Iligden III. x8o(Mfiu.)pe dettoures my^te nouste 
pay here money al Iiere day, c Xfoo Camelyn 79a He woUt . . 
tjonie afore he lustice to Iccpen his day. c xjoo Menh, tk 
Son in Halliwell Nngx Poet, ai In cas he faylyd hys day. 

Stkwaht Scot. 1. 556 The king of Scottis. .come 
tiiair to keip his da. ^ 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, i. iii. 165 If he 
should brenke his daie, what should I gaine By the exaction 
of the forfeiture f 16. . Drydkn ( J.), Or if my debtors do not 
keep their day. a 1883 in J. O. ‘Butler Work 11. 343 
( 'hrist, in the interval b<;t ween the resurrection and ascension, 
keeps day with his disciples. 

b. A day in each week (or other period) fixed 
for receptions, etc. ; a day on which a hostess is 
\ at home *, 

CoNGREYB DonhU Dealer \\\. ix, You have been at my 
lady \Vh|rter*s upon lier d.ay, madam? x8oi Lkssaisikk 
Rough Sk. Motf. Paris iv. 59 Ka<h of the minKters has 
a day, to which all foreigners nwy lx: taken hy their respec- 
tive ministers. x8tt Mrs. f l. Wako/'. (1890) 307 

We found she was in lown, and went on her 'day’. 

10. •nDay of battle or contest', day’s work on 
the field of battle : csp. in phrases to carry, get, 
win, lose the day. CL Fikm), and Caruy 15 c, etc. 

*357 Tusser moo Points If usb. 'ITie battcll isfuuglit, 

thou hast gotten the daye. x6o9 K. Blount ir. Conestaggio 
aj Without his aide the day would l>e perilloiis. i&pi 
K(mkm Naamam 493 Shew us how we may get the day of 
our adyersnry. ^ s8^ B. Iiskrih Parivals Iron Age 196 The 
Imperialists, thinkmj the Day was theirs. tjMt K. BiitArji.itY 
Whs, Nature 139 Ihe Silk Worm nt present carries the 
Day before all others of the Par>ilionaceous Vrihe. 1848 
MACAt/iAf itiei. ting. 11 . j 68 'I'lte hloodyday of .SenefF. 


XV. A space of time, a period, 
til. A s)iace (of time). Its extent is usually de- 
fined by the accompanying wordii. Now Ohs. or Se. 

x45x Paston Lett. No. xjx I. 337 They have he fals both 
to the ClytTordys and to me thys vij yeere day. c 1470 
Hamhing Ckrou. Proem xxli, Who lave afore Parts a moneth 
daye. x^ Crowley Rpigr. 1463 You shall, .lende but for 
a moncthes day. 1333 T. Grksiiam in Slrypc Reel. Mem. 
1 L App. C. 148 No man coiiv^ out any j^arcel of lead live 
years any. X568 f Til .NKY pise. Manage Cj, I could 
recite many examples . . if the time woiilde suffer mec. You 
have yet day ynough; quoth the I^dy Julia, c x6w Hoiiiie.<i 
Dint. Com. Laxos 14^ Which Statute allowctn to these 
Provisors Six wcuk.s l)ay to apixrur. jAMixituN, 

A snonik's day, the space of a month ; A year's day, the 
space of a year. 

tia. Time allowed wherein to be ready, esp. for 
payment ; delay, respite ; credit. Oh. 

1:1386 Chaucer Eraukt. T. 847 And him bysecheth ..To 
graiuile him dayes of the remcnaunt. 14x8 R. E. Wills 
f i88a) 83 'l o have ther-of resonahlc daies of paiement. 1513 
T.u. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxiii. 362 The truce, .is nat expired, 
i but hath day to endure vnto the first day of Maye next. 
1 e 1330 -- Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 477, I giue her daye for 
a moneth, St truse in the mciuie season. 1576 Gascoignk 
. Steele Gl. (Arh.) 80 When dr.'ipers draw no g.*unes by giuiug 
day. 16x4 Br. Hall Rectdi. Treat. 6x6 Ye Merenants . . 

I make them pay deare for dates. 1644 Quarle-S Barnabas 
I A /I. 18 ril give no day. .1 must have present money. x6«9 
I Kuskw. Hist. Coll. I. 640 Th.nt he might have clay until the 
i 35 of October, to consider of the return. 

I 13. The time during which anything exists or 
I takes pLicc ; ix^riod, time, era. 

I a. expressed more literally by the pi. : e. g. in 
1 the days of King Arthur, days of old, in those days, 

: in days to come, men of other days, etc. Better 
! days : times when one was })etter off : so evil days. 

c 1300 Trin. Colt. Horn, 3 03 re men |»e waren bi jx) du)es. 

; axyaa Cursor M. >7546 (Cott.) In aid dais. Ibxd. 2x;ria 
(Colt.) Nu in w dales, xm I.ANCt.. P. Pi. A. i. g6 Dauid, 

: in his dayes he Dubbedeknihtes. X470-83 Malory Arthur 
, X. Ixxxvi, Yvt had I ncuer reward, .of her the dayes of my 
, lyf. 15x3 Doi'CiJtS yEneis xiii. ix. 69 Twtchyng the stait, 

, qiihilum be days gone, Of Latiuni. 1348 Hall CAtvn. 

- 231; h, Of no small authoritic in those dayes. 1576 Fleming 
; Panopl. ENst. A ij, I know not where we shall nude one in 
: these our dayes. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 953 What 
! Munne of Israel can hone for good dates, when hec hcares 
! his F at hers were so evtll ? i6su CtttPKPPKR /i'i/a'. Physic. 1 83 
j An Herb of as great Use with us in these dayes. 1733 
I BKHKKt.Ky jMciphr. vt. 6 36 The Jewish state in the days of 
I Josephus. x8ot For.syth Beauties Scott, IV. 102 The whole 
; town licars evident marks of having seen belter days. xS^ 
I Lyt-rin Harold 1. i. In the gtK>d old d.-tys before the Monk- 
I king reigned. t8te T. Fowler Locke i. 7 During his 
{ unuergradu.'ite and bachelor days. 

I t /J. In this sense, esp., MIC nsed dawen, dawe, 

I from the OE. dat. pi. on pmn dagum. Wlien dawe 
I {daw) began to be viewed as sing., dawes was often 
j used ill the pi. 

! c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. Ui. i On kam dagum com lohanncs. 
exx^ Hatton C. ibid., Ott kam da^en. rrxaoo Trin. CoU, 
Horn. 27 Swich ken we.s bi kan da^eti. c xuyt Lav. 397 AAcr 
kan hekenc la we kat stot [— stood] in ban ilke dawe, a 1300 
Cursor Af, 4082 iCutt.) Als it bitidu inikel in kaa dauus 
[v.r. be aide dawesj. 0x3x4 Guy IVarw. (A.) 2853 Non 
better nar bi dawe. <'1386 Ciiaiickk Era»ikt, T. 45a 
Felawes, Tlie which he had y-knowen in oldc dawes. c 1430 
I.VDO. Pflcltas III. xiii. 86 b, Neuer. .in their dawes. c 1430 
Freemasonry 509 (Miitz.) Suche inawmetys he hade yn hys 
dawe. i^s Dut-GLAN Pat. Hon. til. xliv,- Tullus Seruilliu.s 
douchtie in his daw. 

b. expressed more fig. by the sing. Now csp. 
in j)h rases at or to this or that day, at the present 
day, in our own day, at some future day, etc. 

138^ WvcLiP John XIV. 20 In that day ^eschulen knowc, 
for 1 am in niy fadir, and jec in me. 1578 Tim me Calvin 
OH Ccu. 342 which Men at this day call Cairum. x6xi 
Biulk Reek, xxx. 9 In that day shall messengers goe foorlh 
from me in shippes. t66a Stillingfu Orlg. Sacr. 1. vi. 4 i 
'I'o this d.ny. .the Coptitc.s and antient Kgyptian.s ctill the 
end of the year wter*. *771 Smolleit Humph, Cl, 1 . 23 
Apr., The inconveniences which I overlooked in the high 
d.ny of health. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. Introd. 4 Ilis 
witherM check and Cresses grey Seem’d to have known 
a lietter day. 18^ Macaulay Hist. Rng. L 403 To this 
d.iy Palaraon and Arcite..are the delight both of critics 
and of schoolhoy.s. 1875 Jowrtt Plato »cd. 2) V. 48 They 
were, .more just than the men of our day. 

ip) Tlu day : the time under consideration, time 
(now or then) present. (Cf. tho hour, the moment.) 
Order of the day ; see Ordbu. The day : Sc. for 
To- DAY, q.v. 

18x4 Scoi T Wazf. xiii, * But we maun a* live the da]% and 
have our dinner. 1839 Sir C. Napier in W. N. Bruce 
L/fir iv. (1885) 137 Funk is the order of the day. 1893. W. 
1 *. Courtney in Academy 13 May 413/1 The gardens were 
planned hy the bc.si landka^ gardeners of the day. Mod. 
Men and women of the day. The book of the day. 

14 . With personal pronoun : Period of a ^rson's 
rule, activity, career, or life; lifetime, a. in 
1197 R. Glouc. (X7a4) 376 Heye men ne dorste by h>'s 
day wylde best tiymc nojt. a 1300 Cursor M, 83x5 (Cott.) 
Saiainon . . sal be king etter ki dai. e 1300 Beket 649 Heo 
tliat was so freo and he) bt myn ancesbres daye. 1^x400 
Gamelya 65 Thus dalle the knight his lend hy his day. 
a tifio Childe 0/ Brhtmte 360 in Hazl. R. P, P. 1 . 124 Yet 
dwcl y htille in peyn..tyl y haue fulfilled my day. 179$ 
SouTitRV Joan of Arc xvu 393 Holy abbots honouir'd In their 
day. 1890 L. Hunt Autoomg. (t86o) x, 1 have had vanities 
enough in my day. 

I b. in pl. Time of one’* life, span of existence. 

I To end ends days i Xo Aie. 


Paston Lett. Na 93* H> ^83 Ltkeaa the said John 
Faston deceased luid in any time of his(!aH^,..,X 4 ll 4 Caxi un 
Curiatl i That thou mygfaiesi vse t«y dayes in takyng 
coinpanye wyth me. 19x3 More Irt Cfafton Ckron. 11 . 756 
In his later dayes. .som^at corpulent. ivA Pitgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 369 b, 'I'hey had ncuer feled auche before, 
in all theyr daye.s. t>xS33 Ko. Berners. //#<*»>< Ixv. 222 
'rhere myserably he shall ehde his dayes. c t6eo Siiaks. 
SouH, xcv. That tongue that telht the story of thy days. 
x6oo £. Blount tr. Ctmes/aggio 304 I'be ttrielehe conceived 
..hastened his daies. i6m Drvden Virg. Geing. w. 815, 
I nt Naples pass my peacentl Days. 1867 K^EFArAN Nornt. 
Conq. (1876) 1 . App. 753 The kingdom of Burgiindy was 
now in its last days. 

16. Time of action, period of power or influence. 
Proverb. A {yvery) dog has his ia] day. 

*SSoQ. Eliz- in Strype Aa 7 . Afetn. II. xxviii. 234 Notwith- 
standing, AS a dog hath a day, so may I perchance have 
time to declare it in deeds. 2562 J. Hkvwooo PfWf. 4 
Rpigr. (1867) 30 But as euery man saith/a dpg hath a daie. 
ifoe Shaks. Ham. v. i. 3x5 The Cut will Mew, and Doggo 
will haue his day. X832 B. Jonson TaU Tub 11. i, A man 
has his hour, and a do^is day, 1703 Rowa l/lyss. 1. 1. 71 
Suflfer the Fouls to laugh. .This is their Day. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. L i. a Each doz has but bis day. x^x Miali. 
Nonconf. L 1 Diplomacy has had its day, and failed. xSjjo 
Tennyson tn Mem. Prol. v. Our little systems have their 
clay, They have their day and cease to be.- 
V. Phrases. 


16 . A-day, A-dat«, q.v. (see also i b) ; By day, 
Bi-DAY (see 1 and lit prep. 19, so) ; hy the day 
(By trep. 24 c) ; To-day. 

1 17. Of daw(o (OE. tyi^ *of dagum, ME. of da- 
jett, ofda^e, of dawe, of dawes, of daw {day), a daio; 
comiptly on, to daw{e) : in to bring, do of or out of 
dawe, lifds denve, to deprive of life, to kill ; to he of 
dawe, to be dead. Oh, Sec also Adawb adv. 

a xas9 yutiana 31 He walde don hire . . uc of dahene. 
a 1300 Cursor At. 4168 (Gfitt.) pan wil na man of vs niak 
sane, pat we him [Joseph] suld haue done of dauu [v.rr, bn 
dau, uf daghe]. /bid. 7&>8 (Fairf.) He me he-so^t. . I snide 
him hringe on Hues dawe [v.rr, o dau, o daw, of dawe). 
e 1300 Seyn /utlau 193 I>al hen of dawe lie. c 1325 £. £. 
A (til. P, A. 282 , 1 trawed my perk; don out of dawes. ? a X409 
Alorte Arth. 2056 That oure sover.'iyzne suldc be distroyrde, 
And aUc done of dawcz. i- X420 Ckrojs. Viiod. 107 Mony 
a mon was k' day y do to dawe. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
viii. xxxi. 119 Dc erle k'ls wes clwne of day. 13x3 Douclak 
AEueis II. iii, 58 He was slanc, allacu, and broclit of daw. 


18. This or that day week (in Sc. eight days's, 
twelve months, etc. ; iistd of measurement of time 
forw.'ird or backward : the same day a week or 
n year after or before. 

1526 TTnuai.k Acts X. 30 This d.Tyo nowe .iiij. dayes 
1 fasted, xfigx Cromwell Lett. 3 Sept. (Carlyle), The third 
of September, (remarkable for n mercy vouchsafed to your 
forces on this day twelvemonth in Scotkuid). x8ox £1.12. 
Helmr St, Margaret's Cax>e III. 244 On the day month 
tk.'it he had made the dreadful avowal. 1815 Bykon 
Let. to Moore 10 Jan., I w.xs married this day week. 1865 
Kingsley Horew. xv. (1877) *89 I^ot Harold .see how many 
. . he holds by this day twelve months. Mod, He is expected 
this day week (or, in Sc., this day eight days). 

19 . Day about, on alternate day8 in rotation, 
each on or for a day in his turn : cf. About, 
A. 5 b. Day by day, on each successive day, 
daily, every day in its turn (without any notion 
of cessation) ; also atirib. Day altox day, each 
day as a sequel to the preceiling, on evciy day 
as it comes (but without intending future continu- 
nnee). ( 7 rom) day to day, continuously or with- 
out interruption from one day to another (said of 
a continuation of state or conditions) ; also atirib. 

xg.. Moffat Wyf 0/ Auchtirmuchty (Bannatyne MS.}, 
Content am 1 To tak the pluche my day about. 

X36S T.ANr;L. P. PI. A. VIII. 277 What kou dudest day hi 
day. CX385 Chaucer L . G , W, Prol. 175 In wbiche me 
thottghte 1 myghte, day by day, Dwellen alwey. <-1440 
Promp. Parv. 1x3 Day be day. or ouery day, quotidie. X548-^ 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer a b, Te Dcnm, Day by day wc mag- 
nifie thee. 1771 Mrs -Gkiffith tr. yiat$du Shipwreck 178, 
I cannot give you, day by day, an account of this, .journey. 
xBj^ Kingsley Lett. (2878) 1 . 38 , 1 am sickened by its day- 
by-day occurrence. x 863 Herew. xv. (1877) 195 PoiMing 
each other day by day. 

XB30 Tennyson Poems 33 A world of peace And confidence, 
day after d:iy. 

X297 R. Glouc (1724) 505 Fram daye to daye hii dude 
the manstuge. S483 Calk. Augt. 88 From Day to day. 
in dietM, m dies, dtetim, 2536 Aurelio 4 Isah. (x6d8i J iij, 
From daye to daye you have beane worse. x6os Shake. 
Macb, V. V. 20 To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow. 


1883 Afanek, Exam . B Dec. 4/1 For day-to-day loan2 the 
general charge was a to al per cent. 

20 . All day : the whole day ; t <cvery day : see 
X b, and Aldat. All days : always, for eqtx : see 
^h. Better days*, see 15 a. Every-day, First day, 
q.v. Good day : see Good. LdU i» thi day \ see 
I.ATE. NauHhdays, f now H-dam i tiki Now and 
A-da YS, One day, one if these daps ; s^ 7 h. ^he 
other day : two (or a few) days ago see Other. 
Some day, some of these days* see 7 b.. Time of 
day : hour of the clock, period pfthewbtld^s history, 
etc. : see Tim*. The my after (or hifore).ihefair : 
too late (or too early); See Fair Ihrj'r in 
Bank, Days of Grace, etcj see Bark - S, Grace, etc. 



DAY. 


DAYBOOK. 


AUa AlIi FoOLU* I>AY, AhOIBKMoK, ULAOK^Linm, 
LA.wryj|;i day, etc. : »ce these word). 

VI. Attiibutive uses and Combinations. 

SI. The common use of the possessive genitive 
tlays (as in other nouns of time) somewhat restricts 
ihie simple attributive use of day. The genitive is 
used in, e.g., day's dttiieSi fusds, sa/cs, takiitjfs ; 
a day's length, sunshine \ a day's fighting, jmmiey, 
mafch, resL\ a days alltnvatne, fiast, pay, provi-' 
Stans, victuals, wages, etc. So with the pi. two 
(fays' journey, three days' pay, etc. See also 
Dayh-man, Day’s w^ouk, 

a »5o Night, Z58S I'hat aode wif . . Ilaveth rlaies 

kare and ni^tes wtike. 1388 Wycuk Lnke ii. 44 Thci.. 
cainen a daicft imirney [tjfa the wey of a dayj. xsaa E, E, 
/f-VZ/f <i88«) 50 Myn ct;hc daies gowno. 1548 Hall Chron. 
9a$ b, Ponderynge together ycsiard.‘iyc» promisic, and two- 
dayoHdoyng. *7«4 Cow PRK y’/Tsh II. 6 Aly car is pained . . 
with every day’s reiwrt, 1859 ’I'KNNysoN Eu/it 476 In next 
dayVs tourney. Mod, * He lias neither nigiit's rest nor day’s 
ease \ as the saying is. A distance of tlifee days’ journey. 

22. Such combinations as eight days when used 
attrib. may become eight-day, 

1836 (sea Kitmt]. 1847 Nat, Kwyit. 1 . 413 Six<<l.ay 
licenses may be granted. Mod. An eigiu-d.-iy ckH;k. 

23. General combinations ; a. simple attrib. * of 
the day, ejtp. as ojiposcd to the night, tiie d.'iy’s *, 
as day-beam, -blush, ’glory, -god, -going, -hours, 
-season, -spirit \ ‘ i)f a day, as a period of time, a 
day’s ', as day-bill, -journey, -name, -respite, -sum, 
-ticket, -wariiing. 

1813 HfKJG Qtue'ii IVake afi.s The ^day-bc.im . . O’er 
Qtieeiwbcrry began to peep. x8as H. L. Kn iiAitosoN 
EoHHets 60 The day'beatns fade Along the crimson west. 
x8i4 Dvron yuoH XV. Ixii, A single ^daydjilt Of modem 
dinners. 18x3 — Er. Abydos 11. xxviii, When the *day- 
hlush hursts Uom high. xSay Bladnv. Mag. XXI. 8z Why, 
♦'D.'iy.god, w'hy so late? 1638 Jackson Creed xts. xxiv. Wks. 
VI ll. 3S3 Betwixt three of the clock and the *day-going. 
1660 Sturmv .Mariner k Mag. 11. 77 The upper half of the 
circle.. is the ^Day-Hours, and the lower., is the Night* 
Hours. 1483 Cain. Angl. 88 A ^D.ty iomay, dieta. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnei o/Aymon xix. 42 7 A *day re.spvtc is worilie 
moche. a Covkhdalk BA\ Death u xxi, Kcithcr need 
to fear any inconvenience by night, neither swift .irrow in 
the 'day-season. 1850 M«s. Brownino Poems U. 274 Thy 
•day-sum of delight. <'1530 I.o. Bkrnick.s Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 443 To be redy at a ^day warning. 

b. attrib. * Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
d.ay, existing by day, diuriiar; as day-hcH,-hird, 
-breeze, -clothes, -guest, -haul, -moth, -shifit, -task, 
-watch, -watchman, -wind. 

15.. i'ate of Basyu iva in Had. E. P, P. III. « Tlioi 
daun<Hyd ail the iiy^t, till the .son cun ryse; l'h« clerke rang 
the 'day-bell, as it w.-ls his iji.se. X774 White in Phil. 
Trans. LXV. afi6 It docs not wiihdr.aw to rest till a quarter 
before nine . . being the latest of all '•day-birds. x8o8 J. 
Bari.ow Colnmb. ii. 5^10 'Fhc *day-hrce7e fans the God. 
X844 A. Burgkshe Magistra tes Commission 15 It ought to be 
your *dny-carc and yuiir iiight-r.arc, and your morning-care. 
1856 Emerson ling. Traiis, Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. . 

la The master never slept hut in his •day-clothes whilst on 
hoard, zdsa Wiiiti.ock gootomia y^ If griefe lodge.s widi ' 
us over night, Joy shall he our 'Day Guest. xSM K. J. j 
^lATiiER Nof^ard of Dogger 10 j 'I’lie smacks had their gear j 
down for A •day-haul. 1831 C'ahi ylk Sart. /fcj. (1858) 73 j 
Your very •Dayinolh has capabilities in this kind. x87a , 
Daily Nows 13 Oct.j The people of the May-shift trooping ! 
in to relieve the night-workers. X630 Bratiiwait ling. | 
Ccntlem., Our Ordinary Gentleman, who.se 'day-iaske is 1 
this. 1837 Wheelwright ir. Aristophanes 1,363 Eluding ! 
oiir •day- watch, zyaa 1 )k Foe Piagne (1840) 51 Till the j 
uiurnlng-inan, or •day-watchman, as they called him, came , 
relieve him.^ z8^ Keble Lynx Innoc. (1873) 50 How ' 
soft the •day- wind sighed. | 

o. With agent-nouns and words expressing action , | 
* (that acts or is done) by dav, during the day, .ns i 
distinguished from night’, as my-devourer, -drudge, ! 
-flier, -Itirker, -nurse, -seller, -slcePcr ; day-drcnvsi- j 
ness, -flshing, -Journeying, -reflection, -slumber, ' 
-somnambulism, -vision ; also adjectives, as day- j 
appearing, -flyings -shining, etc. | 

x8ax Shellev Fragments, Wandering i, Like a •day- •' 
, appearing dream. 173$ Poi'K Odyss. xix. 83 A •day-devourer, ; 
and an evening *py ! xBgs Meanderings 0/ Mem, I. *49 | 
''Day-drowsine.s.s— and night's arousing power. 1840 Car- : 
LVI.K //e*n»f# (1858) 237 Show him the way of doing that, ■ 
the dulleal •daycTrudge kindles into a hero. ^ 1813 Walton | 
A ngler ta6 There is ptght us wel I .ns *day-fishing tor a IVout. ; 
1889 A. R. Wallace Danomism 248 ■'Day-flying moths. 
1878 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, IV. Ixiv. 274 In leLsurely 'day- 
journeying from Genoa to London, xfoy Tomlinson a emu's 
Disjp. 4 Jugglers, *Day-lurkcr.s. and Deceivers, xyaa Pope 
Odyss. IV. 106a The ♦day-reflcction, and the miunijght- 
dream ! 1889 Tahtet 3 Aug. 167 Two classes of flower-girl—- 
the •day-sellers and the night-sellers. 1580 .Sidnkv Arcadia 
(tfrja) 8 The •day-shining 8tarre.s. 1949 Chkkr ffurt Sedit. 
(1641) 41 •Day-sfeepets, piirfise-pickers. xBjfi-o Todd Cyit. 
Amt, II. 767AlTbP bat. .awoke from its deep *day-sIumlM!r. 
1849 H. Mavo Truths in Pof. Supers f. vi. 86 Let me 
narrate some instances.. one of *day-somnambulism. 1877 
Qai.k Crt, Gentiles 11 . iii. 58 Their night-dreanu and May- 
viuona whereby they divined things. ^ 

d. objective or objective genitive, as day-dts- 
pinsing, -dutratting, -loving vdi )*. ; day-hater, -pro- 
longer; 9 , instrumental, as day-lit, day-wearied 
adj. ; f. adverbial, as day-hired, -lasting, -lived i 
atljs. ; g. similative and parasyntfaetic, as day- 
hrighii -dear, -eyed adjs. 

'T, Watson Poems (Arb.) 159 Virgo make fountains 


61 

of ihy *daie-brighl eine. a tMt Gseenb & Lodge Looking 
6/fMXtf (.1B61) 194 The day-hrt^ht e)'ca that made me see. 
X785 Burns 2Hd A/, to J. La/raik x\*ii, Borne •day-dclesl- 
ing owl i7a^ Poie Odyss. xx. loa llic *day-dii«tracting 
theme. 1796 J*. Townsiieno 49 •D.ty-ryed Fancy. 
*597 Haniki. Civ. Wars 11. c. The *day-hater, Minerva's 
binl. 1751 Female FAudUng II. 159 *l>ay-liired Ser- 
vants. a 18^ Dkcmm. oe Hawtu. Fam, Epist. Wks. (1711) 
139 •Day-la'iiiiig ornaments. 1885 R. L. SvEVEN.tas Dyua- 
mtter 136 'Ihe broail, daylit unencumbered jiaths of uni- 
versal scepticism. 1839 Bailky Fistus v. ( 1848) 48 Things 
horn of vice or •day-Uvtd fashion. x8a4 J. Bowring A’a/a- 
xdan An t hot. 1^8 ^Ikoy-iirolonger — summer’s mate. 1595 
S11AK.S. John V. iv. 3 s Fcchle, .^nd •d.iy-weaiied Sunne. 

24. Sl'tcial combinations: f day-aud-ni‘ght- 
shot, tile name of some disea.se; day -befo re 
aiirib., of the previous day; day-boarder, sec 
BoaudkU} t day -body, a jierson taken up with 
tlic things of the day ; day-boy, n school-boy (at 
a boarding-school) who attcntls the classes but goes 
home for the evening, .ns di.stingui.slicd from a 
lloAunicu, fj.v. ; day -clock, n clock which requires 
to be wound up daily ; day-coal (see 5 I ; f day, 
day I a childish expression for ' good day *, ‘ good- 
bye ’ (cf. ta-td ) ; day-degree (see quot.) ; day- 
drift, -hole (see quot. and 5 ) ; dny-eye {Coal- 
mining), a working open to ti.aylight ; day -gang 
t a. a day’s march or journey {obsJ ] ; b. a gang of 
miners, etc., forming the day-shift; day-gown, 
a woman’s gown worn by day ; day-holding, the 
holding of an appointi^l d.iy (for arbitration) ; dny- 
hours (//.), those oificcs for the Canonical llours 
which aresaid in the day-time; day-house ( Astrol.'\, 
a house in whicli a planet is said to be stronger 
by day than by night (Wilson Diet, Astrd^; 
t day-liver, one who lives for a tlay, or for the 
day ; dayman, one employed for the day, or for 
duty on a special day; day-nettlo : sec Dfi.Mi- 
NK'iTLK and Dka-nettlr ; day-room, a room occu- 
pied by day only ; f day-set, sun set ; day-shin 0 , 
daydight*; day -shutting, close of day, siinsict; 
day-stone, a n.Ttiirally detacbc<l block of stone 
found on the surface (sec 5 ) ; day-stroak, streak 
of dawn ; day-student, a student who comes to 
a college, etc. dining the day for lectures or study, 
but does not reside there ; day-ticket, a railway or 
other ticket covering return on the same day ; also, 
a licket covering all journeys or entrances made by 
tlic purchaser on the day of is.sue ; day-tide ( poet.,) 
day-time ; day-wagos, wages paid by tlie day ; 
f day-wait, a watcher or w'ntchman by day; 
day-wa’rd sb., ward kept by day; day ward n. 
and adv„ towards the day; day-water, surface 
water 1 sec f 

* 5*7 Andkfw Hrnnswyke's Dhtyll. Wafers K ii 1 ), 1 ‘hfi 
.saint' w.ilor i.s good a|;aynstc a .sore namctl ihc "J.'iye and 
nyRht shotic. x8a8 Combkit .Wrnt., Drunkenness No- 
iio<ly is so dull as the *daybcforc drunkard. 1587 8 Am*. 
pAKKKK i'orr. 310, 1 irust, not so great a ’’day-body. .but 
can c'on.sider iKHh reason and todlincss. X848 Thackkway 
Van. Pair 1 1 . xxi, ( IcorRy \va>,Tikc sonic doiren ot her pupils, 
only a May-hoy. 1888 Hlucon Lives 12 (id. i^/en 1 . iii. 
303 The attempt w.'is made lo si nd thim]. .as a day-lKiy, to 
hiiRby school. 1859 Gko. Kliot A. Bede 38 No sound . . 
hut the loud ticking of the okl M.'iy-dock. 171a Akbutiinot 
John Bull IV. vii, J’*ye I bye, Nic ! . . Won’t you like to 
shake your *day-tiay. Nic? 1784 1 *. Oi.ivrK in T. l/ntekin- 
s. ns Diary 11 . 213 Day. day I Vrs, P. I.Ilivcr. x886 Daily 
News 17 May 3/4 'I’hc result is expressed in •d.Ty-dcRrecs, 
a day-degrec .signifying one dcgroc of excess or deficit of 
teinjjer.iturc alK>v« or liclow 42 deg. cuntimierl for 24 hours, 
or any other number of degrees for .m inversely projmrtional 
number of hours. zSgx l.abonr Commission (iio.ss., ^l^ny 
drifts or day Iwles, galleiics or inclined pl.tucs driven from 
the suiTace so th.nt men can walk uiidergrounil to and from 
their work without descending and asceiulin^ a .shaft, x^ 
H. T. Croi- ION in Trans. Lane. Cheslart: Antia. ftoc. 
VII. 37 Coal would prolwildy be ohlaiia d fir.sl hv ‘drifts’, 

* May-eyes or * hrcast-high.s.’ a X300 Cursor M. 1,84s Vtc 
of lii.H land *d.'ii-g.ingcs iluc. 1840 A. 'I'BOLWirK Etimm. 
Britt. 1 1 . 163 When the day-gang.s come up, and those for 
the night go down. 1889 Pall Mall (i. 14 Nov. 1/3 Another 
May gown for a well-known society woiimn. Xj^ in Child 
(E.E.T.S.) 44 Thcr was diuerse •daie-hnldinges 
lo get them to abide together ; which they ncuercold hriiit'e 
to pJLssc. 1893 Pali Mail. G, 1 1 Feb. 5/1 'I'hc coal is won bv 
means of a''d.iy hole. x8iB P.Fkeeman Prine. Div.Serrde*. 1 . 
aao There Ls, however, attacheil lo each of these * "day-hours ’ 
a ‘mid hour’flflice. 1630DRUMM.QF Hawtu. llynmStf P'airrst 
Fair, 'Day-livers, we remeinljerarice do lose (Jf ages worn. 

Times 8 Oct. 8/5 'Fhe Liberal .secretaries . . mentioned 
the names of the chairmen^ trea-surers, executive ' 'daymen 
and captains of the re.siK:ctive wai ds. x883 N a res Senutan- 
ship (cd. 6) M arines. Idlers or Daymen. 1833 N icmouson 

Pract. Builder 577 A Small County Prism . . A spacious 
May room on the ground floor. <:z388CiiAi;(.KR(.7(rr^'’T T, 71ft 
At •day set he on his way is goon, c 1833 BanooKii Pyg~ 
tunlian Poems 154 By moon, or lamp, or sunless "day shine 
white. 1873 Tennyson Gareth L. 1065 Naked in open 
day-shine. >^73, in Picton L'pool Munic. A’<rc. (1883) I. 316 
'lliat every piildick house hangout lantliornes. . till 8 a clock 
at night, from •day shutting. 1877 A. H. Grrkn Fhys. 
Geol. X. S3. 441 •Day-stones. xBm Clough Dibsychus Ht 
The cliilly May-streak signal. x8i|| Durham Univ. yrul, 
17 Dec. 141 Sorry indevn to see tne *day-sludent system 
becoming the rule. 1848 Railway Keg, 111 . 948 'Day 
tickets-The charge is a fare and a half. 18x8 Krats 
Endyni. 111. 365 At brim of •day-tide. 1835 tr. Caiuderis 
Hist. Eliz, 1. 1688) 49 Soiildicrs, Servants, and all that took 


•Day -Wages for their I«ibour. a 1593 Greene Orpltarion 
Wks. (Grosart) XII. 86 A labourer fur day wages. 14^ 
Dives ijf Paup, (W. dc W.) v. xi. 210, I haiic niade the 
a •dayewayte to the people of Israeli. iS97~x^ A ’ idiug 
Sessions Rolls jMtyofks, Archsxol. Assoi.), Vi£ilia.s suas in 
dieUus tncir *daywarde.^B78 LaNikk /W«//<, Psalm 

of West JO7 Whilst ever •dayword thou art Meadfast drawn. 
1898 Cay in V’^Y. ‘Jraus, XX. 369 A meet •X)fty-Water . . 
immediately from the Clouds. x8oB Cumwen Ecou. Feeding 
Stock 198 A poor clay, .extremely retentive of day-water. 

tDaTf Obs. In 3 dBD^en, daijon. [A 
form of Daw v., assimilated lo day sb.] To dawn. 

c i30j{ (.AY. 31726 Lihtcn hit gon dxixen k t »73 .daH^-’ic]- -*-* 
31854 Fairc hit g«m daji^en. — 36940 Hit agon dainen (c 1373 
da^c^ej. csMji /bid. 1694 A morwe (nx hit da^ede (r'z3^ 
duw’edej. c 1440 Parx'. 112 Day y 11, or wexyn day. . 

diesco. Ibid. X14 Ibiwyii idem est, quod dayyn (Pvn.son 
daycii], auroro. c x46o Towtfcloy Myst. Jtuob 108 Fare* 
well now, the duy dayes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 To Day, 
diere, diesecre. 

Hence Daj'inir vbl. sb, Dawino, DaWMNR. 
ri430 .Antnrs of At th, .\x.\vii, In \ns daving of be dny. 
i|x«3 Dr.wEs Jn'trod. J r. in I’aLsgr. 927 At the dayeiig, 
a tijoHt-uer. 

tDay* w.- Obs. [f. Day sb.; in several dis- 
connccti'd senses.] 

1. trans. To a tiny to anyone? ; lo cile or 

suninioii for an np| oiiilcd day. [tiaiLsI.. l''l(:ni. 
daghen.^ 

148X CAxroN Reynard \.\v\y.) ‘I'hat he -sliold lie scnlo 
fore and dnyed ci'nc.stly agayn, (or 1(0] nhyde suchu Itige- 
inent. 

2 . I'o submit (a matter) to, or decide' by, arbi- 
tration. Cf. Daymknt, 

X484 [see 1 .)aying vbl. sb.]. z^Bo Ll'I'Ton Shifila 117 1'hey 
huiiL* bill enforced when all ihcir money was. .spent, lo hauc 
their mutter dayed, .'uul ended by arbitrcmcnt. 

3. To ijivc (a peisoii) time for pajmenf ; absol. 
lo post(K>ne iiayment. (Cf. Day sb. ta.) 

1568 WAOifR Cruell Debtor, The most part of iny dehtters 
h.Tve liunc'.stly payed, And they that were not redy 1 have 
gently clayech 1573 'rt'ssKR /lush. Ixii. (1878' 130 111 
iiush.'uiilrie daieth, or leltclh it lie: Good hutlaindric puiclh, 
the chc.ijier to hie. 

4. 'To appoint or fix .as a date. 

1594 Carkw Tasso (i8&t) IT4 So when the terme wni 
present come, that ilayd The Cuptaine Imd. 

6 . To mensun; by tlic day ; lo fitntihh with days. 
1600 Aiu*. Auwot Exp, yonah 54^ I.s it nothing that their 
life is dayed and houred, and inched out by a l(:arful God 
and ten ihic ? x8i8 Bi’ihikn tr. Aerotfius' Parent's Hon. 168 
NiUtirnll duly, can m-ilher he dayde nor yeaid, nor deter- 
iniucd hy uge, or eldership. 1839 Bailey Festus xiji, ( 1848) 
132 When eavlh wus dnyed was inorrowed. 

6 . To year and day \ to subject to the blalutory 
period of a year and a day. 

*5*3 Fnr.HEKii. Suro, '/Sh, And put them in n.'inegavde to 
the lurdes vse till they be yered and deyd. a 1638 W. Kclatkr 
Setm. liAper. 1 1638) 186 Whiles favours are new, we can . . 
say, (iod bo thanked;^ but, once yeur’d and day’d, they 
sctanjc ever come mote into our thought. 

Day, vnr. of Dky, dniry woman. 
tDayage. Obs. [?f. Day ^-AGJi.] ? De- 
min ra^e. 

1393 III Picton L'bool Munic. Ree. (1BS3) I. 70 (yaiioas 
heads under which dues were claimed). . Ferriage ', Daiagu ; 
Lu.slage; Wharfage; Kcyage; Cranage, 
t Day’-b64. Obs. A bed to rest on in the day- 
time ; a sofa, couch, lounge ; transfi. (the using oi ) 
a bed by tiny. 

1593 SiiAKS. Rich. Ill, III. vii. 72 (Qo. i) He U not lulling 
on a lewd day bed. a xbiz Ovehiiury Charae., Ordinaric 
/'V«trr Wks. (1856) 111 A bench, which in the varutlon of 
the afternoons lie uses as his day-bed. — Dist aster 127 
He is A day-bed for the l>tvilTto sliiniher on. xBxB Scorr 
Rob Roy xxxix, An old-fashioned d.TV-bcd, or settee. 

Cai'T.^ j REI.AWNY/^rfx^ } oungcr .Sou ll. 193 I>ny-ked.s, fetid 
air, nightly wuh2C..s and ijuadrilles, rol) her of youth. 

Dayberry. local. {Comw.) Also deberry 
[Dcifotr, dabberry {Kent\ A local name of the 
goo.scberry, chiefly in its wild form. 

1738 Pi-.GUE Ken/icisms, Dahberries pi., goo.scl)crries. 
X847-78 HAM.iwiii.i., AVA'Er/Vi, gooseherrifs. Dtruon. x88o 
('omvfali Glvss., Day-berry, the wild eoo-eberry, 

Day*-blindneB8. A vlsu.d defect in which 
the eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by tlaylight, 
but tolerably well by artificial light. 

1834 (Joon .Study Med. fed. 41 1 II. 145. 1838 Penny Cyci. 
XI f. 1 ii|j[2 Nyctalopia, night-vision, or day-bTindness, prob- 
ably never occurs as a sepaiate disease. 

Daybook, day-book. A book in which the 
occurrcnct?.s or tinnsactions of the day arc entered ; 
a diary, journal ; f also, a book for daily use or 
refcrcncc ; Naut. a log-book {obs.). 

1580 Hollviianij Treas. Fr. Tong, Pabler ioumal, a 
dny booke. 1583 J. Higins Ir. Jurum' NoiuenclaiorlH.*, 
Diarium . . R egisire Joumel , . A oaie t>ookc, contciiung such 
acts, deedes, and inuiterii us are dailie done. x6m Flomio 
Montaigne (1634) in The daybookc of housholdl MTaircs. 
16x5 Akuch {fitU\ Gerhard's Soule’s Watch; or a 
Day-booke for tlie devout Soule, consisting of one and 
fiftie Heavenly Meditations. 1854 Thah* Comm. Pm. v. 4 
l*he young Lord Harrington, and sundry others, kept 
JoitmalK, or Day-hook.>s, and oft rcml them over, for an help 
to Humiliation. 1709 .Sikklr Tatier No. 10 >3, 1 see 
a Sentence of T^titin in my Brother's Day-Book m Wit. 
x888 Mrs. Ga.skell Wives and D, 1. 328, * 1 don’t like his 
look.s’, thought Mr. Gibson to himself at ulght, as over bt.s 
daybooks hire vie wed the events of the day. 1867 Smy-ai 
.SVi/ 7 /;r’# Word-hk., Day-bovk, an old and better oame for 
the Ing.book. 





BA7BBEAK. 


DAY-BAWB 


b. Book’heptn^, Orijjinally, a book in which 
the commercial transactions of the clay> as sales, 
purchases» etc., are entered at once in the orilcr in 
which they oocnr ; now, very generally n'stnctecl to 
a book containing the daily record of a particular 
class of transactions, as a Punhasi's Daybooks 
Sales Daybooks and more especially used of the 
latter, in wliich credit sales are recorded. 

In IJook -keeping by Double Entry, often a synonym of 
the Wnsteboofcy whence transactions .ire persted in the 
Jotirmd's in the mcihotls of .Single I'.ntry commonly used 
by trnilcsmeii, the book in which goods sold on credit arc 
entered to tliv debit of tiic purchaser, and whence they ate 
posted into the I/cdgcr, is called variously Daybook or 

JtUirMttL 

1660 T. Wu.r.sKOHD S>:alt's of Coatmen e ?oS I'he IWary, or 
D.'ty-book, ought lo be in a large folio. i68ai ScAui fcir 
K.xfbnit/^n ’Hi In some Kaiis they use only to note the 
Kcsconier in ibcir Day-hooks, or Memoriiil, or Pocket- 
Ilooks that can be blotted out again. 17*7-51 CiiAMUt-.RS 
Cyt'l. s. V. Books The waste-book, .is in reality a journal or 
day-bock; but that name l>ein^ applied to another, the 
name 7vasU Irook is eivcu to tins by way of di;,tinction . . 
yotn'Hal-book or day books i"^ that wherein the alTairs of each 
day are entered orderly down, as they h.'inpcn, from the 
wa.ste-book. 1887 IVosto/.^ J nne '1 he ledgers and 
daybooks of every-dny bnsine.s.s life are his guides. 

Daybreak. [Cf. IhtK.VK v. 41 and sbs^ 7.] The 
first appearance of light in the morning ; dawn. 

*530 PALSKiR. 8 i.>4/i At diiye hreake, an jour (rruor. 1683 
Ih'RKKT tr. Morei (1684) Si It is ordinary to Jiave 

I’ubitck I.eciiires every .Morning befpre day-break. 1841 
Lank Arab.Xis. 1 . 17 Hciwecn daybreak and sunri.se. 

aitrib. i8a5 W.vh.hion It'uud. .V. Auur. 1. i. lyt The 
crowing of the banim()uoi will sound in thine cars like the 
dayliretik town-clock. 

So i' Day’-breakinff, the breaking of the d.'iy. 
*598 Grknkwky Tacitnx Ann, i. m'v. nfirai ■••6 At day 
brc.'ikin;^, the legions . . al>.an<loited their standings. 1647 
if/f/cK The i».'»y.bre.akin;4 if not the Sun-rising of tlie (.'.o.spcl 
with the Indians in New I*:ni;l.md. 

Day-daw. .SV\ m-.xt. 

Day'-dawn. Chiefly poetir. 'I'he dawn of dny^ 
daybreak. 

1813 On.KKiuciK jycniorsi' iv. ii. 53 Ills tender smile.s, love's 
day-Jawn on his lips. 1857 S. ( isnoRN Quedah ix, log 'I'he 
daj’dawii had already ch.^scd the .stars nwiiy. 2887 Mokris 
Odyssey tv. 193 Now doth the Day-dawn speed. And at hand 
is the mother of inoniing. 

Day-dream. A dream indulged in while 
awake, esp, one of happiness* or graUficd hojie or 
ainbilion ; a reverie, castle in the air. 

2685 Drydkn Lucrot, (T.), And when awake, thy soul hut 
nods at best, Day dreams and .sickly thoiigbt.s revolving in 
thy breast, ijn Sikcle .V/ftY. No. 167 P 3 The gay 
Pbantonts that dance before iny waking Eyes and compose 
my Day-Dreams. 1813 Soorr Guy Af, iv, We Khali 
pursue a lover's day-dre,am any farther. x86^ C. Kniout 
rassnffs I fork. Lijol. i. jaa The realities of life had cured 
me of many day-dreams. 

attrib. sSag 1. TayuoR Enihus, ix. S31 The object of day- 
dream contemplation. 

80 v.s to indulge in day-dreams; 

Bay*-dx8anL«Y ; Bay'-dr«ftmiag vbl, sb . ; Bay- 
dreamy 17 ., pertaining to day-dreams. 

x8ao W. IpviNi; Ski-tch-Bk.s The J'oyaj^e, One given to 
day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself in reveries. 1873 
.Symonos frV*. fWis xi. 376 .MI day-drvanicrs and castle- 
builders. X884 A thepugunt 6 Dec. 738/1 'I he girl . .who sits 
d.^-drcaniing in a vignette. 

Dayerio, -ry, olw. forms of Daikv. 

Dayesie, dayesegh, obs. forms of Daisy. 

+ ]iay*-f6T6r. Obs. A fever of a d.ay’s diii a- 
lioii or coming on in the daj^-linic ; the swcalinj;- 
sickne-ss, ephemera angliai pesiiletts of old authors. 

x6oi HoUANU T/iny II. 155 'J'bosc who vpon the .Suns 
heat haue gotten the headachy or a day-fciier. idxo — 
Canidenls Brit. i. 34 Tli.at pcr.tilcnt day-fever in JSritainc, 
which cotitinonly wee call the IlriiLsh or Engli.sh .swot. 

Dasr-flower. A flower that ojicns by d.iy ; 
spec, in U. S. the genus Commelyaa or .Spidirr- 
Hort, 

x688 R. H01.MK Artnouryu. w/a The V'irgtnian .Spider- 
wort., may be called the Day Flower, for it opens iii thu 
day, and closes in the night. x866 Trgas. Bot.s Day-Jltnvers 
an Aineric.'in nivne for Commelyna. 

Day-fly. An insect of the family EphtmerUvy 
which intfie imago or perfect state lives only a few 
hours or at most a few days ; an ephemerid. 

x6ox Hoi.lani> /Viny I. 330 A foure footed flic . . it liiicth 
not abouc one day, whereupon it i.s called lleiiierobion 
(/. a day-flyi, ax7ii Kkn Iwporatfvcs Poet, Wk.s, 1721 
ly. 36 This Fly.. Never lives longer th.an a single Day; 
"I'is therefore styl'd a Day-Fly. x86o Gossii Eon/. Nat. 
///s/. IS The triple-tailed larvae of dayflics creep in and out, 

Day^houae : see 1 )ey-hou 8£. 
t paying, sh. Obs. [f. Day The 
aUion of the verb D.vy, esp. arbitration, settle- 
ment of a dispute by * daysmen \ 

1484 Chvrthtv. Acc. St. Dt/nstau'ssCanterb.s .Spent at the 
daj’ng betwene llaker and the paryihc. x^ I. Hkvwooo 
Spider ^ p. K iv, To hie at a nm^'c pryce C 5 r bringe. .'I*o an 
vneertentie by douwtfoll daying. ibid O iij, That we niaic 
name our daUemen to this daiyng. 1365 J kwfi. Oof. A pol. 
(162043 Our Doctrine hrfth bin approued too long, to lie 
put a daying in the.se daies. x^ K. i'i<.K.NAKri tr. Teraut\ 
Afsdria 111. it, If 1 doc obtaine her, why vhuuld 1 make any 
ilftre daying^ for the matter ? x6i i SrKitu Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. 
vuL I 10 Neither indeed did Philip thus put the matter !o 


t Dayish, a. obs. ran. [f. Day sb. + -isH*] 
Of or ]>urtaining to day; diurnal, 

X3g0 'J'mi:vis.\ Barth, do P. R. viii. ix. (Tollcm. MS.), 
t^'ische signis {diurna ; 1535 daye sigjies]. 

Dayl, obs. form of Dale sbJ^ 

Day labour, daar-lA'koiir. ijibourdoncas 
a d."*iiy task, or for daily wages ; labour hired by 
the day. 

4' 1449 Pkcoc'k Rgpr.t His dai labour, Miltom 

Senn. Blindncsxs * Dodi God exact day lalour, ligm denied ? ’ 
1 fondly u.sk. 1859 R. Harris Parivats Iron Are 345 
Such as csc.aped, lied into Holland, to save their unimnpy 
lives by D.Yy.Ialtour. 1749 Bsrkrlkv Word to Wise Wka 
11 1 . 446 Tty pure dint of day-labour, frugality, and foresight. 


1793 .Sm RATON Edy stone /.. § xox An expence .. tow, ia 
r^rd to the value of day labour, as could . . be expected. 

Day<-la'bonrer. A labourer who is hired to 
work at a certain rate of wages jnrr day ; one who 
c.arns his living by day labour. 

154B Ai t a 3 /‘:d 7 o. Vis e- 1 3 8 7 Other than such as bcciic 
cuiiimtin day labourers. 1583 .Am*. Sandys A'/r.v/. (1S41 ) *04 
Should a king then .. prefer a mean artificer or a day- 
lalxiurer before him!«elf? x6m Milton L' Allegro 10^ His 
sh.adowy flail hath threshed the corn 'Fhat ten day.IalKturers 
could not end. 1699 7 Wr /Vm 16 In the Southern 

parts of K.ngland, where a Day-I.nliourer can gain gj. per 
Week for his I..ali<mr. 1735 SMOLCKir Quix. (1803) IV. 43 
It makes me .sweat like a day labourer, a x^ Korkrtkon 
Leet. Cor. x.\iii. (1878) 272 A nation m.Ty exist without an 
astronomer, or phil<>sophcr, but a day-labourer is essential 
to the existence of man. 

80 Bay'-la‘1>onriiicr ppl- <?.i that works for daily 
wages. 

*739 Ciijber fiTsb- I. 313 'riie day-lalioiiring actors. 
t8*o .'i/orJing Mag. XXX^^ at 3 .Sitiip.<>on is a day-labouring 
man. 

Dayless (th^'les', a. [f. Day sb. f -lkbs.] 

1 1 . W ithout redress, resource, or result. Oos. 

(? Having lost hi.s day, or the day.] 
rijflo WveuF ll'ks. (iBBoi 92 pcs vanytes wasten pore 
iiieiuuis goodis & Miffrcn hem got) dalles wbaiine Iki ban 
nedis to pursue. //jiV/. 229 Pore men schullen stondc with 
oute & goo d.aile.s biit jif bei geten kiuickis. 23B7 'J'kkvisa 
Higdm I Rolls) V. 159 His enemy was bigiled and pa.ssed 
dayles [la 7 'antitii], 2319 IIohman Vulg. 247 b, He c.’imc 
a^-yne daylessc, or nothyiigc done \re iu/ecta rediit\. 

2 . Devoid of the light of day ; d.u k, 
x8i6 Byron Prisoner of Chilton Sonnet, To fetters and the 
^ il-inip vault's dayicKs gloom. X89R Lu. Lvtion King 
^ V/j' IVol. 356 Gleaming tliro’ a dayless world. 

0. Not divided into days. 

2839 Bailky Festus xix. (2848) ai8 Deep in all tbyless 
time, dcgrceless space. 

Daylight (df'J'bit}. 

1 . 'I'he light of day. (Formerly also day^s light.) 
t 7o bum daylight : .see llUKX v. 11 b, 

12 x300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cott.) Drightin .self pam ledd pair 
w,ai . . Wit cludcn pilcr on dai light. Ibid. 27544 par he 0 
naman .suld iia sight, Ne nankins Icmc u dais light, e 23^ 
CiiAircKK Cat/. Yeo/n. Prol. .5* T, 328 A liak to walkc inne l>y 
day-light. X484 Caxton Fables of Alfonse (1889) x He 
had shame by daye Iwt to go in to the hows of his Frcnd. 
159* .Shaks. Rom. 4- JuL 11. ii. 20 The brightnesse of her 
chceke would .shame those surres Asday-Ught doth a lAtinpc. 
> 7*5 Tond. (.las. No. 5283/2 Wc. .rc.soived to pursue as long 
a.s wc had Day-light, xyas Popk Odyss. xviii. 353 'I'he day- 
light fades. x86a Darwin in Lfe 4 r Rett. (1887) 1 . 187 His 
Lectures on Botany were, .as clctar as daylight. 

b. fig. The full light of knowledge and olwcrv'a- 
tioii ; openne.ss, publicity. 

1690 Lockk Hum. Und. iv. xiv. (2695) 374 God has set 
some things in broad Day-light ; as he has given us .some 
certain Knowledge. 2838 Emerson Eng. Trails, Character 
Wks. ) Bohn) 1 1 . 58 They are good at . .any desperate service 
which has d.'iylight and honour in it. xSpa Law Times 
427/1 A healthy condition of .such IJury] lists is not to be 
relied upon unless they are kept in plenty of daylight. 

c. To lei daylight into: to open up, mgkc a 
hole in; to stab or shoot a person, slaug. 

X793 A. Yoi’ng Exa/upie of Fra/ice (ed. 3) 172 In the 
language of tlie streets. ilay-Iight is let into him. X84X 
/V/;icA 1. 102/2 (Fanner) With the. .intention of letting day- 
light into the wittling demrtment. i8m Illustr. Lond. 
News Christm. No. 3/1 Some . . sharpshooter will . . let 
daylight into one of us. 

2 . The lime of daylight, the day-time ; spec, the 
time when daylight appears, day-break, as in before 
or at daylight. 

(In early use not clearly separaMe from 2.) 
c XM 5 I.AY. 27337 pa bas ferde wes nl idiht ba wes hit dai- 
lighl. a 2x50 Owl * Night. 33a From eve fort hit is dai-li^t. 
c 2400 Yntaine A* Gaw. 233 Alsone rIh it was dayes lyght. 
a x|m Lo. FKRNKRs//M(n2 Ixvi. 228 To departe or it be^y 
lyghT *670 NAKRORonaH fiml. in Arc. Serf. Late Voy. 1. 
(2^4} 212 At Daylight the Wind was at South-West. 1836 
Marrvat Midsh. Easy xiv. 52 Mesty was up .Rt daylight. 
2883 E. Annolo Secret of Death 5 Ofttimes at daylight 
I would go To watdi the sunlight flood the dcics. 

3 . A clear visible simce or interval : a. between 
boats, etc. in a race; b. between the rim of a 
wine-glass and the surface of the liquor, which 
must be filled up when a bumper is drunk ; o. 


Blnckw. Mag. X. 586 , 1 saw the storm . . through my half- 
bunged-up daylights. 

6 . (Sec quot.) 

X889 Century Dicf.% Daylights a name of the American 
sjiotted turbot, Lophopsetta maenlat/is a fish so thin as to 
be almosit transparent ■ Also called windmv-pane. 

6 . attrib. and Cofub., as daylight colour, etc.; 
t daylight-gate, the going or close of the day. 

2613 T. Pot TS Disc. Witches (Chetham Soc.) B g b, The 
sayd Spirit . . appeared at sundry times unto her . . about 
Daylight-gate. 1704 N rwton Opticks (J.>, I'heir own day- 
light colours. 2753 liooARTii Anal, Beauty xii. 95 A day- 
light piece, x^ U. S. Fahke Prvtdnc. Lett. (1844) IL,.3ot 
Through darkling suggestionx rather than through day-light 
B.Kscrtions. 2830 Ht. Martinrau Hist, Peace li. 705 'X'rue 
to broad daylight English life, 

Ilcnce {itoftce^d.) 9ii9’*Ughtar a., full of day- 
light, as a picture. 

1880 W. Skvkrn in Macw. Mag. No. 245. 379 A truthful 
simple MiUlcr, or a dayligluy Cox. 

Day*-lily. A lily, the tlowcr of which lasts 
only for a day; a genus of liliaceous plants, 
Ilemencallis. with lartrc yellow or orange ffowers. 


between a rider and the saddle, etc. slang. 

x8ao SiiJKLLKV Qidipus Tyr, ii. ii. 35 Alt. K toMt ! 
a toast t . . Dakry, No heel-taps—- darken daylights 1 1838 
£. Howard A'. Keefer xliv, No heel-taps after, and no day- 
light before. 1884 OiwA Aer^ xo Dec. 132 After about a 
quarter of a mile, daylight was visible between the two boats. 
4 . pi. The eyes, stasig. 

175a FiEf-DiNr. Amelia t x. iD.), If the kidy says such 
another word to me. . I will darken her daylights. t 0 M 


IlemetvcalliSf with large yellow or orange ffowers. 

*597 Gerariik Herbal 1. Ixxiii. (cd. 1633), Davfiiie. This 
plant bringelh forth in the moniitig his bud, which at noonc 
IK full blowne, or sured abroncl, aud the same day in the 
evening it shuts itselfe. 2706 J. (jakdinkm tr. Rapin (2728) 
I. 48 I Jod.) 'fhou . . SIutU of duylily thu fair name receive. 
t88a Carden 3 June 391/3 Bouquets are of yellow Day Lily. 
Daylle, obs. north, form of Dolk. 

Dayl01l£f dr>'lpq), a. and adv. [f. Day sb. i 
Loko; cf. life long.'] a. adj. I.iistmg all day, 
b. adv. All through the day. 

1855 'J'ennvson The Brook 53 IIw weary daylong chirping. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. i8y He mounted.. And 
daylong rode on from the north. Ibid. ill. iv. 29s A» firm 
as rocks that .si.Tnd The day-long be.Tting of the sea. 

Dayly(e, olw. forms of Daija', Dally. 
Day**mare. [After night-mare,] A condition 
similar lo night-mare occurring during wakefulness. 
Also attrib. 

*737 M. Grken spleen 39 llic day-mare Spleen, by whose 
falKe ple.is Men prove mciv suicide.^ in case. 1796 Coi.kkiiigk 
liiog.Lit. (1872) 11 . 744 , 1 necessarily have day- marc dreams 
that something will prevent it. 2872 SirT. Watson Prim. 
Physic (cd. 51 L 737 A lady .. subject to these attacks of 
imperfect catalepsy : wliich have, .been called whinisically, 
but expressively, attack.^ of day-mare. 1889 Lowell in 
Atlantic Monthly LX IV. 147 Help me to tame these wild 
clay-nuures That sudden on me unawtircs. 

t Day math, day's math. Obs. A dnyV 
mowing ; the extent of mc.qdow-land mown by ;i 
man in one day ; cf. Day-work 2. 

2669 Will of R. Mayor in Lichfield Merc. (1889) 23 Aug. 
8/x Alsoc all that parcel! of me.Tdow ground.^, contayninge one 
acre or d.iycs math of ground for her naturall life. And 
after her deccysc, the above three acres or daye's workes of 
nrrable land, and one day-math of meadow ground to my 
daughter, Ursula Mayor, _ 2804 Duncumh Herefordsh. 1 . 
(Boss. L\pp.). Day's math, is. .aliout a statute acre ; in other 
words, it is that quiontityof grass usimlly mown by one man 
in one day, fur the purpose of making hay. xBi&f Sir F, 
Palgravk Norm. 4- Eng. IV. 61. 

t Dayuent. Obs. Also daiment. [f. Dayz^.^ 

•f -MENT.] Arbitmtion. 

2519 Horman Vnlg. 204 b, Wylt thou be tryed by the 
la we : or Iw dayment. 2361 J. Hkywood Prorf. 4 Epigr. 

^ 1867) 207 Manyarbittcnuenls without good dayment. 2380 
Sh»iila 217 7 'q spende all. .that money and put it 
to dement at last. 

tDayn, W. Obs. [By-form of Dawn, assimi- 
lated to day^ To tiawn. So Bayeninir (in 3 
daijen-f daiesi-, dain-, daning', dawning, dawn. 

c 2*30 Oen. Ijr Ex, 77 De daixening cam eft agon. /bid. 
1808 Til 8e dulling, /bul. i8ro De daining. Ibid, 3261 
Do sprong 8 e daiening. x 5 xs Scot. Field 204 Sone cuter 
dayned the dale. Ibid. 42a Then dayned the daie. 

Dayn, -e, obs. forms of Deion. 

Dayn- : see Dain-. 

'-net. Obs. A net used by day in daring 
larks or in catcliing small birds; a clap-ncl. 

x6o8 Machin Dumb. Kut. 11, Madam, I would not have 
you with the lark Play yourself into a day net. xflax 
Burton Anat, Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 3/2 As Larks 
coroe down to .1 day net. 2662 Bovt.R Style if Script. 27 
Some he catches with light (us Larks with day-ncts). 17^ 
Pennant Zaot. (1768) IJ. 330 These nets are known in 
most parts of England by the name of day-ncts or clap-nets. 

DaynouB, var. of Duignouh a. Obs. 

Day*-Owi. The diumal or Hawk-owl, which 
seeks its prey in the day-time. 

2840 Macgii.!.ivray Hist, BrU, Birds HI. 404 Symia 
Funerea, the Hawk Day-owl. Ibid. 407 Symid Nyctea, 
the Snowy Day-owl. 

Day*-pedp. Peep of day ; earliest dawn. 

[*839 PAusca. 804/x At daye pype, a la pipe da jour,^ 
tMTWiiy Beguiled in Haxf. Dadsley IX. 250 She’ll run 
out o' nights a-dancing, and come no more home till day. 
peep. XO41 Mili-on Animadv. xtii. (1851) 231 The honest 
Gaidener, that ever since the day-pcejM. .had wrought pain- 
fully. 28*8 Scott F. M. Perth v, Good night, or rather, 
good morrow, till day-peep. 

‘t’Day-rawe* -wwa. Obs. [f. 
rewe, Row.] The first streak of day i the dawn. 


vpon v^ttn. a 2400-80 Alexander 392 Qwen ^ day-raw 
rose ho ryris bo-lyfA 
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DAZE. 


tXHur-ved* The red of ihc break of 

day ; the rosy dawn. 

r'looo Agt. Gas/, Ltike xxiv. i On anuni re»tc-da:3e 
Awy|>e asr on d(6j(;cred hix comun to h^rc byrj;ene. c itn$ 
OoatHsdav 17 in O. E, Misc, 163 (Cotton MS.) pe englcs in 
|>e dai-reu [%’si 4 S MS, daye*rewc] l>lewc 5 hcora bciiie. 

Dayrl, -rie, .ry, oba. forms of Dajky. 

tBay'-rim. Oh, in i >rima, 2-5 -rime. [f. 
Day + RIM.] The ' rim ’ or border of the (coming) 
day ; the dawn. 

£1000 in Ttiorpe’x Ham. I. 449 (Bosw.) YIwa;t is Seos 0 e 
aslihh swilce ari&cndc da:^nia 7 c K050 Vec. in Wr.-Wiiicker 
t7« Aurora^ d;esriina. esaoo Trin,Coll. Uom. 167 Hwat 
is pis pc asiiti^i) al.se dai rieiiie 7 a 1350 (hvl .y Night. 338 
Wone ich i-so arise verre Other d<‘ii*rim other dai-sterre. 

Da7*-rale. Formerly, ‘A rule or order of 
court, permitting a prisoner in custody in the 
Kind's Bench prison, etc. to go without the bounds 
of ms prison for one day * (Tomlins Law Diet .) ; 
also called day-writ. 

£1750 W. Stroud Mem, 37 , 1 cflTected an E.sc.Tpc from the 
TipsUfTs Man, who liad me out by a Day-rule. x8oi 
S/orting Mm. XVII. 139 An officer confined in the Kin^*.s 
Bench for debtj and a ^ntlcman in the Name .situation in 
Newgate, having each oht.'iined a day-rule, met, and 
quarrelled. x8o8 Svn. .Smith irhs. (1859) 1 . 137/1 Absenting 
themselves from their beneffees by a kind of day-rule, like 
prisoners in the King's Bench. 1813 I..xmr /'/ v/. to Coie- 
ndgc'i: Semorse^ Conld ()nin come stalh’iiK from Kly.sian 
gbade-s, Or Garrick gel a day-rule from the snndc.s. 

l>ay**SOhO:llur. A ])npil who attends a board- 
ing-school for daily instruction without boarding 
there ; a day-hoy (see Day sb. 24). 

1833 Ht. Maktinkau Eerketey the Banker 1. L s The 
four elder one.s, therefore, between four and nine years old, 
became day-.scholars only. 1831 Mayiii;w Loud, Laiume 
(ud. a) 1 , 1*84 (Floppe) He resumed his studic.% u.s a day- 
sclinLir at tlie Charterhouse. 


Bay '-school- a. An elementary week-day 

school, as distinguished from a Sunday school ; or 
one carried on in the day-time, as tlistinguishcd 
from an cvening^ or m\i^ht school, b. A school at 
wliich there is no provision for boarding pupils, as 
rlistinguishcd from a boarding school, 
n 1785 in Wau>ole Letters to Iterate Mann (F. H.nll). 
sBz6 Hatch Uitle\ A practic.'il Treatise on Day Scliwls ; 
exhibiting their defects, and su|;gesting Hints for their Iin- 
provcincnt. 1838 in Benny Cycl. XXI. 41 Headings'. 
Number of ('hildren of Working Classes attending. . Dame 
Schcxils and common Day Schools. . Number Uneducated in 
Week-day .Schools, ibid, 43 Number Attending D.'iy or 
evening schools uiily . . Both day or evening and Sunday 
.schools. 1841 Ibid. XXI. 42/1 'I'hey found many t housands 
who went to neither day nor Sunday schools. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. .She/ viii, She. m.'iintatned a very small day-school for 
young ladies of proportionate dimensions. 1889 R. Kipf.tNo 
Willie Winkle 30 It was decided that he should lie sent to 
a day* school. Mod. {title) The Girls* Public Day-school 
C’otupany. 

Dayse, obs. form of D.v/.k. 

Bay'-oight- A visual defect in which the eyes 
see clearly only in the daylight, 

1834 GiX)ji .Study Med. <o.d. 4) 1 II. 147 D.'iy-sight Is said to 
he endemic in some purls of France. Z85X-60 in Maync 
E.v/es. Lex. 

Baysman (d^'-zm^n). [f. Day sh. 4 Ma.n. 
For sense i, cf. Day 2, and Dayme.nt.] 

1 , An umpire or arbitrator ; a mediator, arch. 
1489 Plum /ten Corr, 82 Sir, the dayesmen cannot agre 
us. ZS3S CovEKDAi.K Job ix. 33 Nether is there cuy dayes 
m.'in to reproue both the p.artes, or to l.ayc his honde be- 
twixte us. i$73*A't‘t(/ Custom 1. ii. in Ha/I. Dodslcy 1 1 1 . 14 If 
neighbours were at variance, they ran not straight to law : 
Daysmen took up the matter, and cost them not .a straw. 
i8at BvRTOM.<^«/»/.yi/<.'/.Dciuocr. to Rdr. (1637) 50 They had 
some common arbitrators, or dayesmen, in every (ownc, that 
made a friendly composition between man and man. i68x 
W. RotieRTSoN Phraseol. Gm, (1639) 427 A days man or um- 
pire, arbiter, 1746-7 Hbrvkv Medit. (1818) 15 Death, 
like some able daysman, has laid his hand on the contending 
parties. 1844 Macaui.av Barire Misc. Wks. i860 II. 128 
Spurning out of their way the daysman who strives to tiakc 
hi.s stand between them. 


2 . A worker by the day ; a d.ay-lab()urcT. 

1S1639 Ward Serm, (1862) 205 (D^ He is a good day's- 
man, or journeyman, or tasker, Phii.i.ipn (ed. Kersey), 
Days-man^o. T,abourcr that works by the D.-iy, a.s aThresber, 
Hedger, etc. 1750 Ki.li.s Country Ilouserv, 16 (K. D. .S.) 
A day’s-man, as wc call them in Hertfordshire, 1868 
Bushnrll Serm. Living Subjects iiz We .. pile up wli.it 
we think good acts on one another, as some day .s man 
might the cents of his wages. 

1 8 . Obs, nonce-uses, (See ciuots.) 

ig^ Bacon ,Sacred Medit, (Arh.) zoq For we ought to 
be daies-inen, and not to-morrowes nicii, considering the 
short nessc of our time. s 6 s 9 Rowland Mou/ct's I'heat. Ins. 
9Si We ore in Pindars account but inCofiepoi, Daiesinen, I e. 
of a dates continuance. 

Ileuce t D^uiuuiahip, the ofBce of a days- 
man; reconciliation. 

1649 Ligiitpoot Battle w. Was/'s Nest Vika. 2825 1 . 407 
If you be so good a reconciler, I pray begin at humc : the 
Evangelists need none of your day'smanship. 
BMT'HipviV* Daybreak, early tlawn. Now 
chiefly jktet, Gtfig, 

ctw>iaK. Alis,A^ Day spiyng is iolyf tide. 138a W yclip 
yob xxxviii. za Wiiether . . thou . . hast shcwid to the dai 
spring his place, igad M Tindalk Luke i. 78 I'he days 
sprite from an hye hath visited vs. z;gu Edkn Vecatles 
8O4 The day sprynge or dawnynge ofthe daye gjumh 
a ceiteyne lyght before the rysinge of the soonne. 1671 


Milton Smuson 11 The breath of llcav'ii fredi-blowin^i, 
pure and .sweet, With day-spring born. 1701 Cowi'XK Iliad 

I. 388 The day-spring's daughter ro-sy pulin’d. 1837 Hr. 
Martinrau .StK. A titer. II. 181 The driver declared that he 
mn.-»l wail for tlie day-spring, before ho could proceed 
another step. 1875 .Scmivunxr Lett. Text N, Test. 4 'J'hc 
^uusiuid years and more which s«|wiratcd the Council of 
N kc from the dayspring of the Reformation. 

Ba^-star. Also 3 -8torn, 3 -sterne, -ttarne. 

1 . The morning st.or. 

£ xooo /Kli-rIc Gen. xxxii. 26 Nu gicS daug stcorra up. 
rxooo Sax. Lcechd. HI. 270 Sco sunne & so mona & lefeii 
steorra & d»g steDtra. <11x30 (sec Dav-rim]. aiyao 
A*. A'. cix. 3 Biforc dai-.stern gat I ]«. 14. . Lvnr;. 

Tem/le e/Glns 1355 F.Tirvst of sterres. .0 Venus. .O my^ti 
goddes, daisier .nfter ny^i 1483 Cafh. Augi. 89 A Day- 
stei ne, lucifer vel /hos/heres. . Z576 FialMING Pano/t. 
K/iit. 39 thirty in the morning, so soonc as the day st.irrc 
iipijf iirecl Z845 B- W. Hamilti).v Pefi. Edm, vii. (ed. ?) 
157 Such men arc as day-stars, breaking the night and 
hastening the dawn. 

2 . 'J'hc sim. as the orb of day. foci. 

*598 Svi.vK.sTi-.li Du Bartas ii.ii. lit^ybrn 377 HisHuav'n- 
tuiu il harp, which shall resound While the bright d.Ty-.star 
rjdes his glorious Round. 1637 Milton Lycidas 16S .So 
sinks the u:ty-st.ir in the m'can bed, And yet anon rcp.-iirs 
his drooping head, And tricks his beams. 1789 Wokdsw. 
Evening Walk 190 Sunk to a curve, the day star lt’‘.scns 
still, Gives one bright glance, and drop.s behind the hill. 

3 . /,g‘ 

sfia Wy<mh 2 /‘et. i. 19 Til the day biuynnc for to ^iue 
1131, and the d.iy sterre .springe in ^oure herti.s. <1460 
Toioueley Myst. 118 Hnylic lyiylle lyne moi> Ithe iiirant 
jesusi Of cure crede thou art crop : I wold drynk on thy 
cop, T.ytylle day .stanie. i<oo-ao Di. nii.ar Ballat ef eur 
Lady 26 H.-iilc, bricht, Ire sicTit, in hc\ yn on biciil ! Haile, 
day Sterne orientalc ! 1738 Wksi.ev Hymns, * ffe lift our 
Hearts* i, Wc lift mir Hearts to 'J he**, O l).Ty-,St.Ti from on 
High ! 1876 HANn;orr Hist. V. S. 111 . xiii. 4(16 The day- 
star of the Aniet icun Union. 

tBay-Slin. Obs. Thosun. rhc/oricul 

Z57Z Goi.iusi; Cak iu on Ps. slix. 15 The chosen .. sh.'dl 
behold Glirist the daysun. 1587 -- /V Mernay ix. 115 
God. .conuiiauiuled the d.Tysiinne to be, and it was doti. 
*577 Pest. 12 Patiianhsi ttxt4) 70 'fhe duy-bun of righteous- 
ness. 

Bay’S'WOrk (d£i*Z|WDak). (Also written 
two words.) 'i‘hc woik of a tl.iy, work done on or 
jMOiTcr to a day. Also -- Daywork 2 (obs.). 

*594 SiiAKS, h’ieh. Ill, 11. i. i Now liauc 1 done apivxt daics 
work. z6ioW*. Foi.KiNtiHAMylr/tf/’.y/im^'ii. vii. 59 Fonre 
sipuire Pcarches make a Daicswoike, 10 Date-uorkes 
a Ruode. 1640 G. H. Witfs Kecreatieus Hija, Yonr 
dayes work's done, each morning as you rise. £i^6 (irv. 
P. TMO.Mi'.saN Exerc. (18421 IV. 395 Paying him for more 
day'.s-works, £1850 Buditu. .Wtrig. (Wv.de) 10 The log- 
Kwd, the contents of whiih arc tunned ‘the log', — the 
working it off, * the day’.s ivoik 

Bay-tale, dajrtal, datal (d<‘'‘t£il, dcHCA, 

dt'i't’T). [f. Day t Tale reckoning, etc. In .sense i 
parallel to nighterdak in Cliaiuer, etc., where the 
sense * reckoning’ ajipears to p,ass into that of * llic 
time counted or reckoned* (lo night or to day). 
There ap|Kars to lx- no direct coniic.\ioii between 
this and sense a.] 

fl. Day-time. Adayeiak'. by day. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 699/2 A daye udu he scoulkuth in corners 
and a nyglUe-* he goihc a thevyng. 

2 . The reckoning (of work, wages, etc.) by tho 
day. Chiefly altnb.j reckoned, p.iid, or engaged 
by the day, as in day-tale haadj l^mtr^ wages^ 
work, etc. ; daydak man, a d.Ty-labourer ; day- 
iak paccy * a slow pace ’ (Ilalliw.). 

iffio Sioum. Certain PeasonsSn Hart. Misc. (M.ilh.^ II. 
478 Men that t«>ikc driyet.Tll wages. 164Z Ib sT Eann. Bks. 
(Surtees) 45 It sh.Tll lice accounted hut for halfe a day wlih 
those lli.Tt works with yow hy daytaile. Z76x_ Stkrnk Tr. 
Shandy (1770) III. 143 (D.) Holla! you diairin.an, here’s 
.sixpence ; no .step into that bookselirr’s .shiip. and call me 
a day-tall criiick. 1770 Holmesjield Crt. Rolls in Sheffield 
Gloss. Addenda, Being daytall-niaii to Mathias WeoAter, 
Z788 W. Mak.shall Yorksh. Clo.ss, (E. D. .S ), Daitle (tliat) 
(that is, daydale\ otij. hy the day ; a.s, * dail legman ', a day- 
labourer; Glaii le-work work done by the d.Ty. zQtt 
R0MIN.SON Whitby Gless., Dnytai, laic or reckoning by the 
day. 1888 W. .Somerset Word-bk., Day-tale felltav. Day- 
tale wan, a labourer bired by the ilay. Hence a term of 
reproach, meaning a lazy, slaitk workman whose only care 
is to h.ivc his w’ages, and lo do a.s little a.s he can to earn 
them. 1891 Labour Commissiou G]os.s., Datal hatuis, 
hands employed in cotton-mills at .t fixed rate }icr week of 
3^ hours. 

Bay-taler, dataller (d£‘*u“l3j). local, [f. 
prcc. + -KR^] A day-labourer, a workman en- 
gaged and paid by the day. 

1875 Lane, Gkss., Dataller T..TnC'), paytaldalfourtrr 
(Furnessli a day laliourer. i88f Maueb. Guardian 39 Jan. 
7/7 Hurst, d.Ttallcr .it Wharton Hall Collieries. z886 
Engineer 13 Aug. 138/1 The wages were fiaid lo datallers 
for packing and putting the ro,Tds in reimir 
Basr-time. The time of daylight. 
i«35 CoVKKiMLE Ps. xxUil 2, I cfic in the daye tyine . . 
and in the night season, a x6x6 Bacon Ess. Fame (Arb.) 
579 In the day time she sittith in a Watch Tower, and 
flyeth, most, by night. X78X Phiksilky Corrupt. Chr. II. 
VI. 18 Light.*! in the d.Ty-titne were usual. 1856 Kank A ret. 
Ex/l. 11 . ix* 95 Implying that 1 never sleep o' daytimes. 
Day-woman, datry-woman : see Dky-. 
Bayworl^ day-work. [Cf. also Daro.] 

I I . The work 01 a day ; Day’s work. Obs. or 
north, dial. 

a 1000 CmdmoH*t Exod, 131 t.Gr.) pxt he k»:t dmgweorc 


dreore :Kebohte. ci4»5 Wyntoun Cron, viii. xvi. 224 Na 
man. .evyr herd, or saw befor. A Paywerk to |mt Daywcik 
lyk. 1535 C0VEUIMI.K I Ch*m. .xvii. t-vvlj 37 Kue^dayc 
hi-s daye workc. 183a S/ecimem V^orkshifx JJiakct, Monny 
a daywork we h.V wrought tugither. 

+ 2. 'Flic n mount of land that could be worked 

« ied, mown, etc.) In a day. Obs. 

Merton Coll. Ree. No. 1x57 (Essex) Sex P®y* 
wcrcatas terrae me.Te.] 13x8-19 MS. (Solheby'R Sale 
Cati'd. 7 Apr. (1893) 22), Gninc from Richarrl dc 'J'wyMlenue 
. . of a Garden ofi j Dayworks of Land in Gudhnrst. 149a 
Will (ff Reede (Somerset Ho.), xj day werkes of land. 15M 
lm>. .Sir L. Bagat in Lichneld Merc. <r88o) 33 Aug- 
xxviij day-warke of pea . . xu dayc-wurke of barley . . xxiiij 
(l.'iyc-warke of whet. 1641 Best Earm Bks, (.Surtees) 38 The 
.Smith Waiulell close, with its bottomes, i.s 8 dayw'orkcR, or 
will serve one njower 8 dayes. 

3 . Work done by the day and paid by daily 
wages ; day labour. 

Noiitii ( 1676) ^50 With Micsons that had 
their diiy-work. 3701 Loud, Gas. No. 3786/4 Commiticil 
by une who docs Day-work in l^'pifurd and Woolwich 
Yards. X75Z Lauklvk Westm. Br. 79 All the workitmnsliip 
. .being suffered to be done by Day-Work. 1851 Ord. \ 
Regul. R. Engineers 8 16. 64'I'o stale the weekly delivery 
of Materials and performance of Day.woik. 

t Bay-writ. Obs. Da v-mulk. 

1809 Tomlins Lmo Did. s.v., It is ag.Tinst jaw to grant 
liberty to prisoners in c.xccutiun by other writs than day 
writs <or rules). 

Base Cd/''z\ V. P'orms : 4-6 dave, (5 dayso, 
6-9 daiae), 6 - dasse. [ME. dose-tty a. C>N. 
found in led. in the refl. dasa-sk lo become weary 
and exhausted, e.g, from cold, ?i\\.dasa intr. to lie 
idle ; cf. Iced, dost a lazy fellow. Sense 3 was pos- 
sibly the earliest in Fiig. No cognate words api}ear 
ill the other Teutonic langs,] 

I. tram. 1 . To prostrate the mental faculties of 
(a person), as by a blow on the head, a violent 
shock, weariness, intoxicating drink, etc. ; to lic- 
numb or confuse the senses ; to stun, stupefy. 

£ 13x5 [Hce Dazed i]. a Z400-50 Alexander 3997 He was 
ilasal of ilint Jk h.nlf di;de him semyd. c z^ Destr. 
Troy 7654 'I’lie dcirc of his dynt dasit hym but litic, n Z963 
Balk .Set. (Parker Soc.) 443 These things (laseth their 
wits, and aiua/mli their tninds, 1500 Btkn.^rr (?. Jir. vii. 
7 Blit shewd by outward sigtuvs that dread her sence did 
tlaze, Z669 IfRvnEN Tyrannic Pow' iv. ii, Poor human 
kind, all dazed in open day, Err after bliss, and blindly 
miss their way. z8x5 Jamikson z.c., He daises himself 
widi drink. Z848 Mrs. Gaskelu M, Barton xxiiL Jane 
Wilton wa.s (to use her oivn word, so expressive to a loinca- 
.shire car) ‘dazed’. Z877 Mr.s. Oi.iitiant Makers Ekr, i. 
26 A man rlsizctl and bewildered by such a cal.Tmity. 

2 . ap. To confound or Iiewilder (the vision) 
with c.NCcss of light or brilliance; to dazzle, lit, 
and Jig, 

a 15x0 Skelton Ph, S/arm*o 1103 She m.’ulc me sore 
aiiiased Vjion her when I gased. . My cyric were so dased. 
1570 B. Goock Po/. Kingd. 1. (1880) zi They aic hut 
tniinpryc .tiuI deoeytes, to daze the foolish eien. zBxs Hky- 
WOOD lair Maid 0/ West it. i. Wks. .i874 ll.'35a To daze 
all eyes that shall beliidd her .stale, Z849 Tbi^NYson Priuc. 
v. tr The sudden light Dazed me half-blind. 1864 Skk.nt 
Uhlands Poems 152 Sliali c.Trtlily hjileiidour that strong 
tycsighl da/e? 

3 . To bc*numb with cold; to blight or destroy 
with cold, north, ling, and iSV*. 

Hamvolk Pr. Cause. For-|/i ]>at ]>ai. .Brynned 
ay iiere in calric of malice, And ay was da.'.ed in ch.Tritc. 
Z5Z3 Dooglai; Aineis vii. Prol. 88 'I he callnnr air . . Ihising 
the bludc in cuery creature. 1696 Money masters all Things 
Ixx. 53 They [hirds] stay not too lung olT, lest th' Eggs )>c 
d.'i/’d. 1876 /iyi(r/-J’(f>/-X’A 7 //V£ Gloss., Dfaze, to blignt, or 
cause to pine from cold, a.*i when vegetables arc frost-nippwl, 
or chickcn.s die in the shell for want of warmth. 1891 
Atkinson Moorland -ygb He assumed that it [a water rail] 
was dazed with cold. 

II. intr, + 4 . To be or become stupefied or 
liewildered ; to lie benumbed with cold ; to remain 
inactive or torpid. Obs, 

£13x5 E. E. A Hit. F. G. 383 per he {the king of Ninevclil 
d.xsed in pat diistc, with droppatide teres. £ Z460 Ttnvneley 
Myst. 28, 1 dftsiiand I dedir For fL-nl of that taylle. 14.. 
HyngSf Hermit in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 29 Hopys thou, 

I wold fur a inasc .Stond in the inyrc there, and dase Nye 
h.Tnd halve a dey? 1483 Cath. Angl. 90 To Dayse (A. 
lisisei, 7'/’/ to lie e.'dldc. 15x9 Momk Sup/iie. Soulys Wks. 
33tA Whan his head fir.st began to clasc, of that cvill 
dryuke. 

t6. Of the eyes or vision; To lie or become 
dazzled. Obs. 

c Z386 [see Daswkn]. z^ More lyaloge iv. Wk.H, 252/1 
Which law if it were laitxl in their light.. wold make al 
theyr cycn dd.se. X636 Qcaki.»:s Embl lit. i. (1718) 125 
Whose more than Eagle-eyes Can. .gaze On gliU'rtng bwns 
of honour, and not daze. 

t b. To gaze stupidly or witli liewildercd vision 
(after, Ohs. 

* 5*3 Skki.ton Carl. Laurel 1 saw dyvers. .Da.syiig 
after iloitrcllis. zS3S Covrbdalk Dent, xxviii. 3a Thine 
eyes shal dase vpon them all the daye longe. 

0 . Of bread or meat ; I'o become Dazed (sense 
3). Now local, 

1769 Mrs. Rarpai.d Eng. Housek/r. (1778) 54 Oliservc 
always lo have a brisk clear lire, it will prevent your meal 
from dazing. 

7. * 'Po wither ; to become rotten or spoiled, 
from keejiing, dampness, etc.* (Jamieson), cic, and 
north, ling. 
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Daie V- p.] 

1 . A dazcil condition ; a. oi' the mental facul- 
ties ; b. A bcntiuibedj deadened condition : loss of 
virtnc or freshness [n^th. dial.). 

iBas Jamikson, To gei a dnisc, to receive .such injury n.s to 
tiecunic rottmi or Apoiletl. applied to clothc.s, wood. etc. 
1855 Ga.skkm. N’ortk ^ .y. xix, I'lit .ill in .1 swotuid- 
ing da/e to day. 1870 Dickfns A'. Dfwti ii, A little time 
and a lilile water brought him out of his da/e. 

2 . Min. An old name for mica (from its glitter^ 
1671 Pitii. Trans. VI. 2103 Vaatr is a kind of glittering 

stone, .some .softer, sonic harder, of difTcrciit colours. 1715 
Thokrsuy Li’cds 467 A bniwn da/e, full of the small sparks 
of the Mk-a. *753 Chamhkrs Cyci. The word 

takes in, with inein [miners] every stone that is hard and 
glittering. 1788 Cnnistedt’s Min, 106 Glinuner, Daze, or 
Glkt. 

Based (dt*'zd), pfl. a, [f. Dazk z/. + -KD. Cf. 
ON. t/asad exhausted.] 

1. llcnumbed in the mental faculties ; stupefied, 
l^wildcrcd. 

c 1385 F, E. A Uii. P, A. 1084, I stod as stylle a.s dased 
ijuayle. ^1415 Wvktoun Cron, vi. iv. 56 He wes })au In 
hys J!>eyd not a dasyd man. ^1440 Protup. Pnr^>. T14 
Dasyd, or be^dasyd, ivriiginoxns. igoi Dooiii.AS /’«/. //<?«. 

I. Axvi, My daisic held fordullit dissclic. 1^7 I'liRMKRV. I 
Trajg. 7’., gfc. (<837) 3x7 It wil dcligbt niy dajjcd sprites. 
1789 iliMiNs and Ep, io Davie iv, Whyles d.ie/'t wi' love, 
whyles daez't wl' drink. 1866 (1 . Macoonai.d Ami, (b 
Neigkh. xxii. (1878) 40S She looked daiced, perhaps from the 
effects of her fall. 

b. Dazzled with excess of light. 

1581 MAKDEtTK Pk. 0/ Notas 153 If fur a while you fixe 
your sight thereon, dimnesse & darknesse doe follow your 
dazed eics. 11^ .Spenskr 1. viii, ai As where th* 

.Almighties lightning broiul docs light, It diininrs the dazed 
eyen. 1870 Mohris Earthly Par. I. 11. 51a His troubled 
eyes and dazed He HAod from the glory of that gold. 

2 . Benumbed or deadened with cold, notih. 

*8*3 rh>i'«i.AS .'Knots v. vii. 58 The dasyt bluid . . Walxis 
dolf and dull throw niyne unweildy age. 1674 Kay A^ C. 
ttWds 14 Pze dazed, I am very told. z8ii Wilcan li\ 
Eidin^ Gloss., Daned. .benumbed with frost. 1873 Swale- 
dale Gloss., Dar.zed, chilled. 

9 . Spoiled in baking or roasting, by using n too 
strong or too slow heat, fwtih. dial. 

1674 Ray N, C. IPards, Dazed Bread, doiigh.baked. 
Dazed Meat, ilbruiiiilctl by rca.son of the badness of the 
fire. i8s5 Rohin.son Whitby Gloss., A deazed loaf, the j 
dough or jKtstc ill baked, or when the leaven or yeast has ' 
failed in its work. 18^ Mul-yorkshire Gloss., Diami 
bread U overbaked outwardly, and not enough baked 
within. 

4 . Applied to anything that has lost its freshness 
and strength, as to wood when it loses its proper 
colour and tcxtuic. Si. and north. 

iBag Daised wud, rotten wixhI, 189^ .SpeeijUa- 

lion (1!)urham), No da/ed wood to be u.scd. 

Basadly (d/<*ze<lli),(2r/v. [-ly^.] In a dazed 
way or manner ; t inertly, torpidly (as from cold). 

13.; [see DazkiinkssI. 1886 Miss IIkovohio.n Dr. Cupid 
111. iv. 90 An idc.i dazedly flahbt*s across her br.iin. 1888 
Chamb. JmL July 46* I'hcy looked dazedly at the judge. 

Ba'iedness. [-.n£B£).] D.izcd condition; fthe 
stale of l)cing numbed or deadened with wld. 

X340 Ham POLE Pr. Const: . 4906 Thurgh fire hiit ^al ^^wa 
bruinand be, Agayn ^ ihwcdnes coldiics] of 

ebarite. 13. . M.S. Tib. E. vii. fol. 34 Dasednes of hert als 
clerkcs pruves £s when a man god dasediy loves. And 
slawly his luf in god settes. 18x7 Blackw. Mag, 1, $77 
What Dan IChaucvr] caib the dasedness of study. 

Baael, * 611 , -He, obs. forms of Dazzlk. 
Basenient (d^f-zment^ rare, [mod. f. Dazk 
V, -MENT.] The 8t.ite of being dazed. 

t8M Rouinsok Whitby Gloss., Thvasewenf, .1 sensation of 
cohiml over the body from checked perspiration. 1873 I.. 
Wali AOK Fair Cmi vii. iv. 457 The king rcl.niscd into his 
ihi/eiiient. 

Dazie, daaied, obs. forms of Daiby, -ted. 
t Ba'SineM. phs. rare [.See Dazy a, an<l 
-NE88.] Dazedness, dizzine-ss. 

*554 Knox Godly Let. D iij, Oftenlymes theyr |)Ostcritic 
are sCryken with bliudenes and dasyncii of myndc. 

BftlillSf (d«'''ziq), M, sh, [-1K0 1 .] The action 
of the verb Dazb ; benumbing, stupefaction, as a 
condition or influence. 

*835 Moke De gnat. Naviss. Wks. lox When the dasyng 
of deaUi, shall kcjH! al .swete sicpe oute of their waterye eye<L 
X53S C'ovEKDALK Dout. xxvui. 65 'I'ho Ixirde shal eeuc the 
there n fearful! hert and d.isynge of eyes. 1377 JB. Cooci-; 
Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 191 It heipcth against the 
da.sinK, or giddinetse of the heade. ^ 1877 Holdemess Gloss., 
Deeazins, a severe cold, especially in the head. 

+ b. A disease of sheep ; *= Dazy s 6 , Obs. 1 

1799 Ess. Iligrhl. Soc. III. 404 {}zxn.) Daisiny or Vanquish. 
This disease, .is. .most severe upon young sheep. 

, Baling, ///. n. [-IJ102.] That dazes; fthat 
is dazed. 

^ *5*5 If- 4’ • A Hit. P. n. 1538 Such a danande drede dusched 
to his hert. xmi P'ritu judgnient upon Tracy Pref. (1839) 

»45 Whether of a goilly real, or of a dosing brain, let other 
men judge. «;• 

Dalle, obs. form uf DazzIjK. 

tdr:‘**2i), a, rare, [f Daze v, or sb. f -v.] 
a. In a (lazed condition, b. Chill, chilling, be- 
nutnbing with cold 

xBag Jauiicson s. v., A daisie day, a cold raw day, without 
sunshine. s88a Blackmork Ercnta vi. 30 With,. a head 
still weak and dazy. 


fBa'igr, sb. Oth. rare^^. [f. Daze v. or from 
picc. adj.] The ‘gid* or 'sturdy*, a disease of 
sheep and young cattle. 

*577 Ik Gocwe Iteresbach's Hush* (1586) 134 If your 
Ihillockc turtle round, and have the Dasye. you shol. .leete 
upun his forehead; aud you shall f^lc it with your 
thumbe. 

Basile (dcCzl), V. Forms: 5-7 daael(l, 6 
dasill, -yll, daaild, d&sselCl, 6-7 dai6l(l, dasle, 
6»8 dasle, (7 daisie), 6- dazzle. [In i5-i6tli c. 
dasel, r/flj/r,fieq.4ilid dim. of dose, Daze v. (esp. in 
sense 2).] 

fl. intr. Of the eyes : To lose the faculty of dis- 
tinct and steady vision, esp. from gazing at too bright 
light. {Jit. and^^'’.) Obs. 

1481 Caxtun Revnnrd fArb.) 96 Parntienturc his cycii 
da^elyd as he lokuil from auoue doun. 1530 PaijiCR. 507/1, 

1 dusylt, as ones eyes do for lokyug agaynst the sonne or 
for eyeng any thyiig to moche, etc. x^x G. PtirriR tr. 
Cuazzo'sCw. Couv. 111. (15861 isdb, Her ej^cs tlazell with 
the least beamc thereof [the Suiine]. SiiAKS. Tit. A. 

111. ii. 85. x6sx Flktciif.k Pil)^im\. vi, Ped, Ha? doe I 
d.izcll? Rod. Tis the fair© .^linda. X67S Marvell Reh. 
Trausp. 1. 64 His Eyes da/ied at the Precipice of his 
Stature. 

+ 2 . To be or become mentally confused or stupe- 
fied ; lo become dizzy. Ohs. 

1571 (tOLoing Calvin on Ps. xxxiii. 5 How shamefully the 
most p.-irt of the world da/eleth at Gods righteousnc.s.Hc. 
i6ax buKioN Anat. Mel, 1. iu in. ii.^ (1^51) 95 Many., 
tremble at such sighiH, dazcl, aud are sick, if they look but 
down from an high {dace. 

3 . irans. To overjiower, confuse, or dim (the 
irision), esp. with excess of brightness, (Also Jig.) 

1538 Stakkky Lot, to Crotmoellm England (1878) p. xliii, 
Wyth, a clcrc ye f --eye] not dasyllyd wyth the glyteryiig of 
sucli thyngys as arc present. 1563 Mirr, Mag., Jane Smre 
xiti, i.)ot)i not the somte dasill the clearest eyes? i6a6 Bacon 
S}JVA %'s'jf^ If yon come.. out of the Dark into a Glaring 
Light, the eye isdazelcd for a time.^ /CX840 J. Ball .‘///zre. 
to Can i. (1642) 88 You doe only raise a dust to daisie the 
eye. ty6t Hume ///.«/. AV/a". iI. xxviii. 135 He tried to 
du/zle the eyes t»f the populace by the splendour of his 
ciuiipaec. X857 Mrs. Caklyi.e Lett. II. 334 The gusdight, 
wliicii dazzles my eyes. 

absfll. x7Sa Johnson Rambler No. 207 pia Light after 
a time ceases to dazzle. 

fig To overpower or confound (the ment.1l 
faculties), esp. with brilliant or showy qualities; 

' to strike or surprise with splendour * (J.). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin * s tnsl. i. xiv. 43 The excellence of 
the nature uf Angels hath so dascllcd the mindes of many. 
x6aa K. Elion Ctwtpl. .'^'astcl, ,*i inner (cd. a) 04 Their vtiruly 
passions . . dazeling and dimming their iucfgcmcnts. Z613 
J. M. SoT>ernigne Satiu' Pref., Rhciorick m.iy tlnzle .simple 
men. xyxx ALHiLsoN.S/rc/. No. 112 p 8 The ordinary People; 
who arc so used to be (Kizzlcd with Riches. 1880 I<. Steph en 
Pofe iv. 97 Pope .seem.s to have been dazzled by the amazing 
vivacity of the man. 
b. ahsol. 

X849 Milton Eikon. xii. (1851) 434 If the whole liishry of 
Rebels had feed .some advocate lo spe.ik. ..sophist ically in 
their defence, he could have hardly da/lVl better. X76A 
(kiLLiSM. Trav, 336 Thine arc those charms that dazzle and 
endear. 1879 M. Arnold h'r. Critic on Milton Mixed Ess. 

2 j8 A style to dazzle, to gain admirers everywhere. 

5 . To outshine, dim, or eclipse with a brighter 
light. Const, t down, out. rare. 

2643 Burrouohk.s Exp, Hosea v. (1652) 241 They can see 
. .into the beauty of his wayc.H, so that it dazclnth all the 
glory of the world in llieir eies. 1647 Ward .Simp. Colder 
Gi It hath not ray’s enough left, to dazle downe the height 
of nxy affections. 2658 Hawtiiornk Fr. It. yrnh, (1872) 

1. 47 I'his church was dazzled out of sight by the Cathedral. 

Bassle (d.T‘zM), sb. [f. prec.] 
tl. Dazzletl slate or condition. Obs. j 

*®S7~77 Felth.am Resolves i. xxvii. 47 We meet with 
iiuthiiig but the puzzle of the .soul, and the dazle of the 
minds dim eyes. 

2. >-Vn act of dazzling ; a brightness or glitter that 
I dazzles the vision. 

i6s« N. Bacon Disc. Card. 11. xl. (1739) *77 This w.is but 
a dazzle, an Eclipse ensues. 2752 Paltock /'. Wilkins 
(1884) 1. xiv. 144, I could .see the lake very well by the 
dazzle of the water. x8ax Uickiiart Valerius I. iv. 46 
Fatigued with the uniform flash .ind dazzle of the Medi. 
tcrrancan waves. 2890 Spectator 11 Sept., One is taking 
precautions to avoid a draught or a dazzle. 

Whitlock gotdowia 138 I'hrough whose red and 
white.. the Calory of the Maker shineth with more Da/Ie 
than through any part of the Creation. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. 1. f. f. i. f s Amidst the tumult aud the dazzle of 
their busy life. 

Basiled (dac:*z1d),///. a. [f. Daezlr v.] 

1 . Overpowered or couluunded by too strong light 
or splendour. 

2582 J. Bull Haddon's Anstg. Ostfr. 400 ,So forcible is the 
dazeled blindenes of selfe T.z)ve. ' a x6a8 F. Or rvii>i>k Sidtuy 
(1652) 69 (Hel ejeareth the dascled eyes of that army. 
a xdsS — Poems, Mum. Leartting xvi. Those da/led 
notions. .Which our fraile undcrstaiuTing doth relaine. 2821 
WoRnaw. Sann, * Here pause, etc.'. An accursed thing it is 
to ga/e On prosperous UTant.s with a dazzled eye. x8>^ R. 

A. Vaughan Piysths (x86o) II. ix. ii. 131 This indistinct 
•md dazzled apprehension. 

2 . Outshone or dimmed by a stronger light. 

2578 Fleming PanopL Bpisi, 392 Ax the oiight Wmea of 

the Sunne passe the dimme and dazeled light of the Moonr. 
2833 Tennyson Fatima iv. My spirit. . Faints like a dazzled 
morning mooiL 


Baislimeilt (dn:!'z*lment\ [-mkht.] 

1 . The act of dazzling; a cause of dazzling. 

2633 J. Done flist, .Septuagint 55 ‘’I’*) b l'«at back the 
sight with a dazicinent. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 11. vi. 
Confused darkness, broken by bewildering dazzleuu nts. 
x88i Stevenson Virfc.PuerUqHez%^Wwx!i holes, drilled in 
the conical turret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, let up spouts 
of dnzzlcmcnt into the l)earci''R eyes. 

2 . The fact or condition of being dazzled. 

2840 Carlvi.k Heroes v. (1858) 334 The blinkard dazzle- 
mciit and staggerings to and fro of a man scut on an errand 
he is too weak for. 

t Ba’IlieneiS. Obs, rare - '. [app. for daz- 
zledness.'] Dazzled condition. 

2582 J. Bell Haddon's Anew. Osor. 315 Overwhelmed 
with a i>erpetuall dazcllnes of sigiit. 

Bauler (dsezldi). [-ek.] 

1 . One who dazzles: said e.g. of a 'showy* 
woman. Chiefly slang or colloq. 

a 1800 Cowi'ER Ir. AtuireinVs Adam v. ix. Wks. 1B37 X. 
3R3 1'hou Lord immutable . . 'I'hou dazzler and obscurer of 1 he 
sun I 2838 Dickens Xic/i. Hick, xxxvi, M r. Liimbcy hhook hi.s 
head with great solemnity, as though to imply that he sup- 
josed she must have been rather a dazzler. tB9g Columbus 
Ohio\ Dispatch 27 Sept., [He] appears to be one of these 
dozzlers. He succccfled in dazzling two of the jury. 

2 . A dazzling blow, slang 

2883 Reads Many a Slip in HarPeEs Mag. Dec. 133/r 
The carter, .received a dazzler with the left, followed by 
a heavy right-hander. 

Ba*llHllgy vhl. sb. [-1NG M The action of the 
verb Dazzle ; the condition onjcing dazzled. 

MTp Langham Card, Health (2633) 67s To take away all 
giaaine.s.sc and dasling of the head. 2|^z Pkttie Guazso's 
Civ. CoHV. II. 11586)95 If your eic.s bee able to bchoide it 
without d.izcltng. 

Bailling (dx'zlitj), ///. a. [-ino ^.] 
fl. That is, or Incomes, dazzled or dazed. 
(Sec Dazzle v. i, 2.) Obs. 

1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 4 His hoarce throt and 
da/eling eyes, a 2^ (jukene Albhonsus (1861 1 227 Do niy 
dazzling eyes Deceive me? X64X Miuros Reforsn. n. (1851) 
67 Gtilesse God have smitten us. .with a dazling giddtnesse 
at iHJoii day. 2654 H. L'Estuangk^ Chas. 71165^) 3 This 
unexpected propo.saIl put bis Cutholique majc.Hty iiito such 
a dazling demur. 

2 . 'Inat dazzles the eyes {esp. -with brightness) ; 
bright to n dcpec that dazzles. 

2582 J. Bell Haddods Answ. Osttr, 216 b, Drivync away 
the dazcl yng ilarketies of the ugly night. 2687 Mh-ton 
P. L. I. 56.) A horrid Front Of dreadful length and dazling 
Anns. 2792 CowM'M Odyss, xxiv. 246 Clad in dazzling 
br.iKs. 2842 Borrow /.incali 1. ix. 1. 155 In hot countries, 
where the sun and moon are particularly dazzling. 

That dazzles the mind of the observer ; 
brilliant or splendid to a degree that dazzles. 

2749 SMOLi.Err Regicide i. i, 1'hc fair one comes, In all the 
pride of dazzling charms array'd. x8m Dh Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 286/ II. txj A neighbourhood so dazzling in its 
intellectual pretensions. 

4 . ([m»i-adv. 

2696'! I'atk & Brady Ps. cxxxlx. 6 Too dazling bright for 
mor1.1l Eye ! 2860 'rvNUALL Glac. 1. ii. 13 Its general hurface 
was dazzling white. 

Basslingly (dre-zliyU), adv. [-I.Y 
fl. In a dazzled manner. (See prec. i.) Obs. 
2620 Mirr. Mag., K, Bladnd 56 [They] blinded arc, and 
duzelingly they looke. 

2. In a dazzling m.inner ; to a degree that dazzles. 
rt2722 Ken Hymmtheo Toel. Wks. 1731 III. 32a His 
.Sc.iles the Sun-beams dazzlingly reflect. 1807 Southkv 
Espyiella's Lett. HI. 99 Nothing was to be .seen hut what 
was Dcrfcctly and d.ixzliiigly white. 2879 Kroude Caesar x. 
Z18 Ponipey .s success hud been dazzlingly rapid. 

Do, obs. Sc, form of Die v. 

Do, a dialectal (Kentish), foreign, or infantile 
rcpresentalion of The. 

llioinetimcs in early MSS. a scribal error for ^szthe. 

II De. I. (di) A ].ntin prc] 3 osition, meaning 
* down from, from, off, conccniing *, occurring in 
some r.a( in phrases more or less used in English. 
The chief of these are the following : 

1 . de bene eiie {Law), as of ' well-being as 
being good, of conditional allowance for the 
present. 

* 'I'o trtke or do any thing De bene esse, i» to accept or allow 
it, as well done for present,, .but [on fuller examination] to 
be allowed or disallowed, according to the Merit or Well- 
being of the thing in its own nature ' (Blount, Law Diet, 
1670*. 

2603 Egerton Papers (Cnmdcm 372 (Stanf.) Wherefore, de 
bene esse, [ have provisionally made a warrant redy for his 
signature. Bixiunt Olossogr, s. v., The Court . . 
often orders that Defendant to be examined De bene esse, 
i. that his depositions are to be allowed or suemressed at the 
hearing, as the Judge shall see cause. 288$ Zaw Rep. 
29 Ch. Div. 290 (Stanf.) 'I'he Court ultimately determined 
that it should be read de bene esse. 

2 . d« ooiigmo, of ConohuitY. 

a 2di3 W. Pemdlb Justif. (1639) 33 When they tell vs, 
that faith merits justification de C ongrue they intrap thetn* 
selucs in grosse contradiction ; seeing to deserve 
is not to deserve at nit. 2842, 2iM (see Congkuity 5 ajT 

3 . de fkoto, in fact, in reality, in actual existence, 
force, Of possession, as a matter of fact. Very 
frequently opposed to de jure. Used also as an 

actual, actually existing \ and then some- 
times so for anglicized as to be prefixed to its sb. 
260a W. Watson 73 (.Stanf. > 'J'hat the Pope 



erred facto in the reconciliation of the French King. 

Chilli H(iw. Rclig, froL i. iii. f 30 He may doe it de 
/aciot but tic inrc he cannot. 1691 Nokris PracL Disc. 29 
It will appear, that tic facto it U so. 1696 Growth Deism vs 
ITie Sbiboleth of th»! Church now is King William’s de facto 
Title. 1765 Blackstonk Comm. i. ^71 That temporary 
allegiance, which was due to him as lung dc facto. 1870 
[see dejure^ below]. rSpi Lmv Rif. Weelcly Notes 70/1 
The acts of the do facto directors might, .bind ilie company. 

Hence f Defa*oto-man (also defacto sb,)t one 
who rccof^nized William 111 a.s king dc facto. 
t Befa’Ctoship, a de facto standing, position, or 
title. 

1696 Growth Deism 15 For these dc fmto-uxent and the 
Jacobites, were but lately the .same sort of People. Ibid. 
13 And when the King had lietter I'lllcs . . yet he must be 

made to pay . . Dr. S Sixteen Hundred Pounds a Year, 

for a Pcfacioshif only. 1710 Managers* Pro iV Con 39 
The one’alloWK tne Defact oship of the Queen. 

4 . d« fld«, of faith, to bo held as an article of 
faith. 

s6^ Chti.mnow. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. | ^ Some (hold] th.^t 
the Popes Indirect Power over Princes in Temporalities is 
de Fide ; Others the contrary. 

6. de jure, of right, by right, according to law. 
Nearly always opposed to dc facto \ like that also 
(though less usually), treated as an legal 

and placed before the sb. 

s6ix Court 9 f Times Jas, / (1848) I. 136 (Stanf.) Done de 
fact(\ umJ not de Jure. 16^ [see de facto above]. 1694 
Pitet Buffoon dy etc. 7 (Stauf.) Husband or Gallant, either 
way, Defacto or De jure sway. *837 Hr. Maktinkaij 
Soc. Amcr. II. 8t States that arc de. facta independent, 
without having anything tn do with the question de jure. 
1870 Iaiwli.l Study IPind. (1886) 74 It is a de jttre^ and 
nut a de facto property that we. have in it. 

6. de novo, anew, afresh, ovt-r again from the 
beginning. Rarely ns m^‘.«‘new, fresh*, and 
Iirefixed to sb. 

i6»7 Court Times Cftas. / I. 304 (St.'tnf.) It is 

.said they have otN.‘iied de ti 07.'0 Calais to our Knglish trade. 
18x7 Pkkl in Edin. Keif, XXIX. lai Wc cannot make a 
constitution de utyfo. 1^7 9'J ouij Cyel, Ana/. IV. 

A de noi>o dcvelopinent of such texture. 1881 A/ed. Tcinp. 
yrni. Xl.lX. 18 In which it i.s developed by circumstances 
de notfO. 

7. de proftindle, the first wonls of the Latin 
version of Psalm exxx (cxxix'«‘ Out of the depths 
;hnve 1 cried) * ; hence subst. a. the name of this 
psalm; b. a psalm of ijcnilcuce; c. a cry from 
the depths of sorrow, misery, or dcgrailation. 

14^ Bury Uy/ts (Camden) 18 Saying De prtfumiis for 
me, for my fader and my inoder. 1500 ao Kknnkuik Ftyting 
70. Dunbar 447 With De frofundis fend the, and that 
failye. 1389 Nasiik Pref Greenes Atenaphon (Arh.) 17 I.et 
suluects for all their insolente, dedicate a De profundis 
cnerie morning to the pr(:‘;(n'uati<)ii of their C;i:s;tr. x8go 
Open Court 10' Apr. a204/'3 (Stmif. ) 'Phe Labor cry, the new 
/V ProfuntiiSy tli« isassionnle psalm of the workers nppc.tb 
ins» out of the tb pilis of misery and (Urgradation for more 
wages and less Ijours of daily loil. 

II. 'rhe French preposition de^ /f (d.?, anglicized 
(Ii, df’, de,* d.-*', meaning * of, from occurring 
in names of jdact s, ns Ashby dc la Zomh^ in teni- 
toi ial titles, ns Karl Grey de 1 1 ilton^ J.ord 'Valbot de 
A/alakidCy and in personal surnames, as J)e I isle^ 
IT /sraeliy De Qui‘n<cy\ al>o, in French phrases 
more or h^ss in lOngli.sh use, ns coup dfdat^ coup 
de maitG etc. (see Coi;p) ; de haul en has, from 
height to lowness, condescendingly as from a lofty 
position, with an air of affected superiority; de 
nouveaUt anew, .afresh ; de r/jifueitr, of .strictness, 
(a matter) strictly or rigorously obligatory, according 
to strict etiquette; de troft loo much, (one) loo 
many, in the way. 

1697 VANnaec'.li Ketapse i. ii, Not if you treat him dehaut 
en basy as you u.se to do. 175a C'hfstknf. Lett. (1793) III. 
S74, 1 know no company in which you are likely to lie de 
trap. X77S Giiuion in Life .y i.t'tt. (1869I *37 (Stanf.) The 
firiit chapter has been composed de notetfeatt three titiu^s. 
xft»B I'liACKeKAY Van. Fair vi, * I should only Ixj de trap*, 
Siiid the Captain. 1849 — Pendennis xxtx, All the young 
men go la Spratl's after their ball.s. It xnde ri^ueu}\ my 
de.ar. i&b’i/itust. Land. News 5 Mar. »69/j, I am decidedly 
dc trof this morning. Mod. On .such occasions evening 
dress ui de rigueur. 

D6*9 prefix. The I.ntiu adverb and preposition, 
used in combination with verbs, and Ineir deriva- 
tives. A large numljcr of verlxj so formed lived on 
in French as popular wonls, or were taken over 
into that language in earlier or later times as 
learnetl words, and thence came into Knglish, as 
decrcsc-^re, dccreisdre ^decrease ; dcfend-frct defeud- 
re^ defend \ desTderare, desire'r, desire. In later 
limes English verbs, with tludr derivative adjec- 
tives and substantives, as also participial adjectives 
and substantives without any verbs, have been 
adapted directly from Latin, or formed from Latin 
elements, without the intervention of French. The 
following arc the chief uses in Lat. and Eng. 

I. As an etymological clement. In the senses : 

X. Down, down from, down to: ax dtpemifre to hang 
down, Dspkno (Dkpkndknt, -kncx, etc.) ; dipunfre to lay 
down, Dkponk, Dkposk; dfprindre to prew down, Dk- 
pRKSs; dfscendfre to climb down, Dbsckno: d(nn»rdre to 
gulp down, I)kv{»ur. So of Englinh forin.'ition, Dkkrkak. 


3. OIT, away, a.ride : m diclluAre to^lurn aside, Dbclinf: ; 
dedUtirc to lead away, Dxduck; difemih-e to w.'ird oil’, 
Dkfkno; dfportare to carry off, DKronr; designdre to 
mark off, DK.sir.SATK ; dPsistfre to Htand off, DkiiiST. 

h. Away from oneself : an dSDgAre to make over, Dfi.k- 
catb ; depreedri to pray awTiy, Dkkhkcatk. 

3. Down to the bottom, completely ; hence thoroughly, 
on and on, away ; .also methodically, formally : a.x dfclamatv 
to shout away, Dkclaixi ; deetdrdre to make quite clear, 
Dkclahc ; denOdtire to fUrip quite bare, Dencue ; dfpiOr/irc 
to weep ns lost, 1 )ei*i.ore ; afrclinqutre to abandon com- 
pletely, Dkkki.ut ; despoliare to .spoil utterly, DKSi'Oii., 

b. '1 o cxh.iustifm, to the dregs : as dPcaquhc to boil 
down or away, Decoit; diHijuiscfrc to melt away, 
I lEI.njl KiirK. 

4. In a bad sense, so as to put down or subject to some 
indignity ; n.s deci/'crc to take in, Daritivi:; dttfldcrc 10 
make game of, Dki.uuk; derhiire to laugh to scorn, 
iJcMiuE ; dctestiUq to abominate, DiiiHsr. 

^ 5. Ill I.ile L., dccowpositus was used by the gramniari.*tns 
in the sense ‘ formed or derivi d from a compound (w-ui d ) *, 
passing later into that of * com^uiided over again, donlily 
or further coiiqtouuded * ; in this sense the word has in 
modern tiinc.s Wen taken into chcniLslry, botany, etc. (see 
[ l)i-;<nMi'os!TK, l>ECOMi*orKi»), and the prefix has been 
simiLirly used in other words, a* Dkcumit.i-x, Demix i cmk. 

6 . In Latin, d^. had al.su the function of undoing or 
reversing the action of a verb, e.g. nnndre to arm, dc- 
artudre to disarm, t<» grace, to disur.'tce, 
jun^cre lo jnin, dijuuf^erc lo unyoke, S'ilare to veil, rtV- 
xteidre to unveil, .md of furmitig verbs of .similar lypn from 
Mibstan lives, as deartmlrc to Jisineinbcr, from artus mem- 
ber, joint, dicoltdrcXa Whead, from coltum wit^^dicortit Are 
to deprive of bark, from cor/it cm bark, dfjtfirdrc to rob of 
its flowers, fvom fiprem flower. A like notion was usindly 
expressed in classical l,aliii by the prefix dis - ; e.g. cinf:hc 
to gird, disciHg're tt> ungird, cenx'cnlre to agree, disctuircnirc 
to (iisag ree, jungire to join, disjungfre to disjoi 11, difflbuldre 
to unclasp, dtlOricare to uncorslet, discaUcAtus unshod. In 
late L., /r/jr-, Kuiiianic dcs.^ bcc:iine the favoured form ; anil 
although some L. wotds in dc^ lived on, or vi-cre by .scholars 
iidopit d into the Romanic lungs., all new compounds were 
furmed with des-. and many even of the l.aiin words in dt- 
were rcfasluimcd in Romanic with drs.\ ilms 1 .. dcaruutre^ 
dteamare^ dHoldtarCt d?cortiidri\ didign/i rl , difonnatv^ 
*drcapi/n re. Romanic desarutare, ,/fSca * na re, deseortiea re, 
desdegfiore, de> and desfonnare, de-, des capiiare. OI*‘. des- 
armcr, dcsdiaruer, desconhier, desdaigner, dc- and des- 
fanner, dc-, deseapiter. In Later K. ties- Wramc, fnst in 
speech, atwl finally in writing, dL, in which fomt it was 
identical with the de- of learned words ftom L di-. In 
English, early words taken from OF. with des- retained this 
form (now altered back under [.atin influence to r//r->,ns in 
disarm, disband, disburse, diseataur, disdain, dhfrack, dit- 
join, disrobe', but later words Imve de-, which, ahhongh 
coining from F. dt - ; ^ OF. des - L dis-. is usually 'iewed 
and treated .ns identical with l..nlin di-\ c.)^, deban, k, ic- 
b,'rd, dtfy, defie, tiepeifie, derange, dtuehp. In some words 
both forms have iwssed into TCnglish, ,ns disburse, t debnrse, 
discard, \ tiecani, dtseom ert, \dceonrer/, dts/rnck. drfroe/e. 
Ill French the prefix des-, dc-, li.ns received an ever increasing 
4 xtcmsioii .ns a privative, freely piefi.vctl to verbs, a.s in 
debarasscr, debrutaliser, dfeentrnliser, dironstiper, etc , e^r 
iistnl to fi>rm viirhs of the same tyjw from nouns, .is de- 
banquer. debonder, dAhapertmner, tijfr, Hotter, cic. l‘’rom 
the fr»:c ad 4 >i)tion of the.sc into English, de- has here .nlso 
ljec<.»nie n living privative element, freely prefeved lo verbs 
(esp. in -Ee, -ate, -fy\ and forming verbs of a simil.ir type 
from .sub.sl;uitive.s or .ndjectives. I Iciice : 

II. As a liviijjT prefix, with privative force. 

1. Forming comjjounri verbs (with their derivative 
sbs., adjs., etc.'i, having the sense of iiiuloing the 
action of the simple verb, or of depriving (anything) 
of the thing or character therein expressed, e. g, <tc- 
acidify to iiinlo or reverse the acidifying process, 
to take nw.ay the ncitl character, deprive (a tiling) 
of its acid ; hence dc-acidifUd, fyiug, f cation ; 
ae-augluize. to undo the anglicizing of, to divest of 
its English character, render no longer English. 
Siimc of these are formed by prefixing do- to the 
original verb, but others .are more logically analysed 
a.s formed with dc- + .sb. or a<lj. + verlial .siiflix, tlie 
resulting form being the same in cither case. In 
others, again, no corresjiomling simple verb is in 
use : e.g, dcccphalize, dcccrebrhc, daolourhe, de- 
fibrinatc. The older and more important of these 
words are given in their pLices as main words ; 
e.g, DKCHUISTfANIZK, I)EC 0 My 08 K, DKMAtiNETtZE, 
l)i:MOUAi.iZE, etc. Of others of less inqwrtance, 
of recent use, and of obvious meaning, examples, 
nearly all of the 19th c. vbut decamnize 1624, de- 
cardinatize 1645), here follow. 

(The hyphen i.s conveniently uxeil when the de- conics 
before .1 vowel, .and sometimes elsewhere to emphasize the 
occasional nature of the combination, or draw .special 
.attention to its composition ; otherwise it is not require;].) 

De-aci'dify(~Jicd,fitafion\ de-a'erate -ed, -ation ^ 
dc^adcohoUze {-cd, -ization, -isP), de~a'lkalize \-ed), 
de-anreruanhe, dc-anathemati u, de-a'nglicize 
{-(d\ dc-appeiize (dug), de-arse niche {:ing\ 
de-arspirate {-ing, -ation, ’ator\ debilwmenize 
Gation\ debru'talize, delncnnionhcr^ deex'sarhe^ 
dt'ca'lvinhe, dcca'nonize decor mphorize^ 

dcca rdinalize, deca sualize {-ation), decatke'drathe, 
dece'lticize, deche'micalhe {^-ation\ decho'yalize^ 
dcci'ccromzc, deerthenize, decla'ssicize, dccla'ssify, 
decle'ricalize (-a/w/), declpmalize, deconca'tenale, 
deeo'ftcentraie (-a/ww), deconve'ntimalize, deeo'p- 
perise {dzatim), deewUivatey dcdo*ggerdhe^ dedo'g- 
mnthe (-ed), de-euiticafe, de-ek'ctnfy, de-ele clrhc 


{’a'ticn), defcuulalize, dcjlc'xiomze {-cd, 
diftrnualizc, defer rtify, dcgivuglknate (-ed), dc- 
ge'ueralizcy degeuti/ize {-iug)f degP'rufannc, dc- 
/ua'thcmze, dehelUnizc dehistoricize, 

deide'aUu (•*•;/, dng, ctc.\ dedndm'dmlke 
Gatioti), de-indi%d'‘duatCy dedttdtvstricilhc, ded n- 
sularhe, ded utegrate, dednicUe' dualize {^-cd^ dng'), 
dedta'lianize^ deja nseuize^ deju'nkctiu. delariituut 
Ged. -at ion), dclrheralhe, deli' mi the, deh'calize, 
dema'rtialiu, demc'vtholhc Pe.d\ demt'tallhc, 
denic'tricizc, detm'rcoti'<.e, denn e/eate (■<•</), de-o r- 
ganize {-alion), de-orie ntalize, de-o ssify {-fication\ 
de-o'zonize Gation\ de/aganize, dcpa'nthconize {\o 
put out of the pantheon ), dtpa rtiumize, dephilo’- 
sophhe, dephy'sicalizc (to do away with jiliysicnl 
(level o]micnt ; -aiioti), depiedmontize, depot it F 
calizc, depri'orizc (deprive of priority , deprofe's- 
sioualize, depro'tesfautize, deproid'ucialize, dera b- 
Idnize {-atinn). dcrclrgionizt (dug), dcru'ralize, 
desa'xonizc, desemi'ticize, desentitnc'ntalize {-cd\ 
desks' Idonize -^to rid of its skeletoiO, deso'cialtze 
{-at ion), desupcrna'turalize. detarantulize {-atioti), 
dethrof'he (to divest of theories'), det’ola'tilize. 

1786 PAit. Trans. T.XXVT. *lb;.acidificd nitrous nir. 
179X Kdin. Nnv Dis/. 65 Calling them aerated and *dc- 
nerated. 1878 UkF. Diet. A rts (ed. 8) J V. 340 A flask . . filled 
up with liot de-.aerat(:d w.aier. x8;m IVestm. Kru. XTL 38 
Ilie dirt and the si.agnation, ann the de-acraiion of the 
waitrr. x866 P,til Mall G. at .Sept. 11 Like blank enmidge 
or ’'dcalooiiolixed wine. 1873 M. Ctn.MN.H Sqr. Site/u s/er's 
HI. xxi. 236 It is a f:apii.aT dcalcoholist. 1877 Kohkkts 
tlandbk, Aled. (cd. ;j> 1. 74 'I'he sukslancc runsists of Mr. 
idkuti/ed fibrin. 1884 Ti:.nny.so»i BeiAetx. ii. 176 Can the 
King "dc-nnathemalise this York? X883 F. Hall in N . )'. 
Ao/Aw XXXV II. 435/1 ^ Dcunglicixcd Englishmen. 1890 
Sat, /i'lT'. 15 Feb. 201/1 He even thinks we must dc-atiglicuv 
our language. 1888 Aceuiemy a8 Jan. 56 A ^de-npiiciising 
feast of dry bones. 1876 F. Docsk Grimm’s 1 ., Apj>. F. 210 
'riicybiith *dca.spirated the iiiitLal. Ibid. § ti. 24 Similar 
dcaspiruting movements hulh in fireck and Sanskrit, ibid. 

$ j'l. 47, I have frujiii'iitly observed .. that when n group of 
dcnspirutors are talking together, an h is randy he-ard at all. 
XB79 U iiivMKv Index 478/3 I leaspir.ation of 

aspira'e mutes. x86a Dana Alan. Grot. 11, 410 The *de- 
bitnnicnization of the coal. 189X ('hiengo Advance 30 Apr., 
Ntrt merely lo dcl*mudi5<c ’ the police foice, but lo purify 
and ennoble it. X873 lUsiiNT TAsre to One I. 950 An 
eminent thiropodiM and *dc;bunnioijiyer. idBaPatt ALtltiL 
VO M.ay 3/a The Kepubliciuis ..wish to deceiitralr/c, to 
Me*.‘;i;s{iri/c France. 1833 Soutmi.v in (>. A’r?'. XI.VIII. 
£»>!(.» Ho did not talk of decuU ini/iiig certiiin /*f oiir prii- 
vina>s, nor of dejaiiseni/ing certain (:or|Kir;UionK. 1891 
Ciikagv .'Idvauee 4 June, That this comnnttee intended to 
tIe-Calvinl/c the church. x6»4 James in A bp, (^ssbers 

I. ett. (i63f>) 318 He hath .. inlarged his Rook of Ibulicrs 
H )cr..anoni/ari(>n. c 1645 Howki.l Lett, (i6sli) I. 11. xix. 33 
Tie [the Carilimd o( Cuise] i.s but young, and they siwak iif 
a I.U1II th.at is to loine from Home to ^deoarilinaii/e him. 
1893 T. II. Nl'nn in Toynbee Recur,/ 30 There is Ixring 
eflecied . . a jiernmnenl "'decasuali/ation'uf laUmr at the 
1 loi.ks . . The easuid doc:kcr fiiiust] hi.se his work. x88i 
Aitu/etny ’/8 May 388/j In land is. .more '‘deceltirised now 
th.an the Scottish Higblanils. 1878 .S< »77»«tr’x XVI. 

^ 3(>/i An aroma whirl) no c hemistry, or *dc‘chcniicali/ation 
is iiolent ciiuiigli to ret.’dn. x88a Rentier 19 Mar. 374/1 
Hamlei meant liis cnatorios lu oc ehoral works, 'jlils 
'de(.bor.ali/.es them. 1873 D. A. J. Monro Luerei. 473 One 
of the nuincrous artific(^s of 'I’uLilus to "dcciceromse the 
-Style of his annals,^ x89o(W//;y/^».nOhio> Dispatch vj May, 
Any. .plan of ''decilizeni/ing free Americans. X848 Ci.oncii 
in f-ife Sf Lett. (1869) I. 125 The *jeunos fillcs'. .were 
Vleclas-siciscd by lh«Mr use of par-axoli. t8(^ Grote tVato 

II, xxiy. 246 Logi('.al exposition proceeding by way of 

classifying and *dtxlas.sifyiug. X870.SV1/. Rev. 13 Feb. 2o»^/ 1 
Nor., lo allow its Bishops to ^dcciericalize any of U.h 
priests and deacons by a penny p*)st letter, it, it/., T,j 
ai.'cept . . n declcricahzation which was not degradation. 
1870 Li/, Churc/tman XVI. 451/3 Englishmen who have 
lived niiirh abrood sct;m to Ix'coinc *<le-diinntisecl in this 
p.Mriicnl.ar. 1863 Mrs. Si-kui Last Years Int/. 157 So the 
whole concatenation * dcrnncalenated. Sat. Rev. 35 

Mar. 333/j 'I’he style of the great Mr. Smith . . greatly 
*dcconventionalizeif. 17^ R. Fk.vnkmn in Ann. Reg. 1817 
Chi'on. 381 The odious mixture of pride and beggary. . that 
have h.'dr depopulated and *dccultivnted Spain. 1890 J. 
D.\vii».snN in Acat/euiy 15 Mar. 183/1 An c.\uitiple of the 
failure ofliigh literary ability to ''ilcdoggerdisc it thproughly. 
1878 Gurney TertiumQuid (18871 1. 113 The ioylcs.sne.ss 
and dnlncss of the ‘dereligionised * (meire trufy ^dedog- 
nialised) life. 1887 Parish Problems 36 iNwerly, care, 
work..h.ad slowly ^ch-i'^ducntcd the Maul x88i Nature 
XXIV. 91 MethcKi of ^dc-electrifying woollen yarn. 1804 
Meth.^ Afag. No. 61. 77 Might not .steam be further *de- 
electrized y Ibitl., Hy following up the means whiiih pro- 
duced it, namely, by de-electrization. 1871 Earlf. Philol. 
Eng. Tongue ii 445 '^Deflectionized laiigiuageiii are said to lie 
Analytic. i8te Grant White Kvery-Day Eng. 375 This 
Mcfonnalixing of the English Language. 1879 r. Thomaon 
in Bible Student j Ai,ts 146 Antiochus *d«fortificR the 
Temple. 1889 Romanes yelly-fsht8oX)\<t *deganglionatcd 
tissue. 1884 Rentier 23 Apr. 51 1/3 It may be within the 
cuin))ass of critical science to Vt'gcneralize (lortions of it 
into the suggc-sting parriculars. 1839 New Monthly Mag. 
LV 1.454 The Megetitilizing distinction above mentioned. 
189s Pail Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/x His theory is that Germany 
ib lieing fast *dc-Germanized. 1^3 Chicago Advance 
31 Aug., The vast student-world was being Me-heathen»ed. 
s^ Pail Mail G. 8 Oeb to The urban population . , is 
either tlioroughly *de-Hcllentzcd, or is in the process of 
cle-HeiletitiBition. *ws. W. Kav Crisis /iujfeMinua 97 
Their attempts to *de-hiHLoricixe . . the oldest and most 
venerable document of human history. t86g J. Groib 
Treal. Mor. fdeas vii. (1876) 93 The notion. . w.as very early 
Me-idealized or positivized. 1890 W. S, Lilly Right 4 
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Wrong 9*6 The fine nrts, ns ihe>' exist Among us, bear 
witness. . to the deidealising of life, n i806 J. Grotb £j:rtw. 
UtiUt, Phihs^ V. 94 Reason binds men together, and, 
if WQ may so speak, *(lcimiividuali/es them, /fiiti.t The 
growth of virtue is a gradual deindividtiali/ation of men. 
1880 Fairdaikn .Stud. Lift of Christ xv. (i88t) ada Men 
^deindividuated arc almost dehumanised. xMte I). I.kigiiton 
in Standard 5 M.'i)', To ^dedndiistji^lizc the population. 
x88a /Jai/jf Til. 2 June, In the face ^ the tunnel that is to 
*de-tnsulariso us. 1861 llAGmior Piog. Pss. (t88t) 14a Years 
of acquiescing.. U'^ually "de-intellcctiialise a parliamentary 
statesman before ho comes to half his power. 189X Ahoott 
PhilowytliHs 1 jQ The deointclluctualising influence of this 
resolute faith in mlmcles. *“9 Pall Afall a. 16 Oct. 9/2 
'f'he possibility of first ^de* Italianising the Sacred College. 
ll'id. 15 Nov. e/a 'I hc du-Iluliani/ing of the Church. xBja 
nejaiisonizing fsec dic.iMnning]. x866 Pall Mall (,\ 
r^Aug. 3 Wilitt junker be allowed to *dcjunkerlze himself. 


I .S/ortttfoy77 jm, 126 A certain amount of *delatinisa* 
linn .and some simplification of phraseological structure.. 
183s TafYs Mag. II. 'I’o '’"dclibcrali/e the principles of 
the youthful painot. 1887 GiraNKY 'J'n ttMM Quid U. 194 
Further liberalising and Melimitisiiig the conditions of 
pticiic appreciation. x88i OhioStalt Jrnl. 29 Jan., Worthless 
Mcmenlholizcd oil. 1754 Huxiiam in Phil. Jraus. X LV 111 . 
86r Tin and comxtr . . are reduced to ashes, and *demet.'il- 
lizcd. 2883 A thfnxum a8 J uly lai a Tli.it ptissagc . sliou Id 
.. be forthwith 'deinetricizcd and turned into honest proM*. 
18x9 ToG.NO, 1 >URANII, etc. Mat. Mid, I'lie "'dvnarooti/ed 
oDiiim. 189a Poifi.TuN ik Shii'Lkv tr. U ‘fisMattn's llircdity 
n. 02 Boveri .. succeeded in rearing such *dfnucleated eggs 
by the introcUiction of spcriiiaioxoa. 1864 Jhonezvard Aiail 
17 OcL 90X The tendency. . is to ^de-oricnt.iUzti the Europc:i*i 
mind in India. x88x .ithouxunt u July 42/3 Olinipscs of 
AuglO'Iiidian life before it Inn ainc Je-( hientaiized. 1874 W. 
A. Miller EUw. Client, (ed. 5) II. § 341 Ozonized air if .also 
'deo/onized by transiiiissinn over cold mm ignne.se dio.Yide. 
*873 Ozone iV Anto)ipne 95 The deozoiiis.ation of air 

pa.sHing over densely populated towns. 1847-8 I )k Qcinckv 
ProtestantisM Wk.s. VT 1 1, 156 Rome, it was found, could not 


.1 great pomp 

to the Pantheon In 1791 ; and were ’'depanthconized . . 
a year or two Later. x88s A uteri, an 1 X . T98 'I'o ^denartiziinize 
the public service. x86e .Sat. PtT. XIII, 21/j Tnc work is 
resumed, .ill the Italian language, .a.s a mc.nns for ^depiod- 
nionti/ing the author's style. 187a (on tent A Ketn. XX. 831 
To pres-s philosophy into its service is to *Jephilo<sophize it. 
1872 S. IluTLKK En-^olion xi. 99 A time of universal ’^dc- 
uhysicalisation would ensue. 1859 Sat. VI II. 573/2 
I Jr. CJulleti lias really. ."de*|>olitic.'iIi7ed the Irish firiestho^. 
x866 De Momcan in (iravts A />•.%;>//'. A*. J/afuiltimltHS^) 
111 . sfia You cannot.. let him lake any licence which can 
damage or Me*priorise anything you choose to writo on 

vrklir iturii vAOj C'^ OT... Vt.... , /. 1. 


Clergy, zooo mtsstoH tieraia V I.ioston> t icu 442 10 ’'<tepn> 
lestainizc thu natiuti. i86x (). W. Hoi.mks Pages fr. Old 
Pol. Li/e{it(y\) to The camp is Mcpruvincialtzing us very 
fa.st. 1865 l,owKi.L AV;i» Eng. Two Cent. Ago Prose Wks. 
iSyo 1 1 . 12 Commerce is deprovincirdiring the niiiids of those 
engaged in it. 1891 0/ Kc^oc^ios 1.5 Sept. 267 i 'J'he 

Jews luust be *der/dibinised and deuaiiouaUserf. //'/if., The 
derabhinisation is far advanced. 1878 * I fereliglonized fsee 
dcdopiMthcd\. 1879 ^^ali/kk Is Life f Perth 

Living I 64 To de.relig ionize life, then, it is noi'eninigh to 
condemn creeds and to alxilish prayers. IHd, 136 'I'he 
gradual lUj-rcligioni/ing of life. x888 H . V. I.i-sti: w If arias 
Maturin I. i. 7 'rhe gradual process of *^dcruraliziug his 
townlet. 1890 Daily A’eivs 19 No^ 9/5 He hoped the 
Council would not entirely ' de-ij^R]i.se ' the p.ark. z8te 
Lowell PoemSy Cathedr.y A brain Uosaxonized, 1892 W . 
Watson in liookman Oct. 23/1 Orotesque efforts to get 
lii.sidti the F.ngli.sh charruler and ''dc-.Seniiiici*>e his own. 
1882 Traill Sterne vi. 88 'I’hai thoroughly *desentimentaL 
ized * domestic interior x886 Hlaekio. Mag. CX 1 ... 747 ,Sho 
. .^dcskeletonized the w*rctched closet with unsp.aring dex. 
terity, x^ Harped s Mag. June 102/1 The w.*ty in which 
darkness isolates and "^desorializc-s the citizen. XM3 Matjus- 
vv.\ Body tSf Will iii. iii. 958 Demoralization following de* 
socialization. 1885 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/2 He will .steep 
himself to the lips in falsehood sooner than allow it to l.a 
*tlesuT>ematnraIizcd. 1836 Tail's Mag. 1 1 1 . 168 I’he .singular 
ceremony of ‘ '^de^tarantnlizaiion ' (since a word iiiu»t needs 
be coinedX * 8*3 A- Tl. Edwards in .-Xcadetny jo Nov. 30!j/2 
A Me*(hforised American. s868 Birm. yrnl, Semt. 12 The 
oil. .has been devolaiilised, so that all danger of explosion 
i» anniHlated. 

2 , Legs frcLiuently verbs (and their derivatives) 
are formed by prefixing de- to a noun (cf, I.. r4*- 
famany F. d}froqucr\ with the sense : a. To de- 
prive, divest, free from, or rid of tlic thing in 
qiic-stion: as DmiWKL (i3r5>, dgjlesh, defoliate, 
deglazg, dtghferiny de^reme^ drgt/m, dchamfle. di’’ 
horn {-er), dilawftj ^ di’mmty demirach^ demonas* 
terVy f depark y deprotestant^ deUsiantt f ditPtdh ; 
depetticoaied, dereligioned ppl, adjs. (Some of 
these have forms in Dift*, which is the usual prefix 
for words of this type.) b. 'I o turn out of, dis- 
lodge or expel from, as decart, ^ depat'li ament 
(1648); Dgooep, l)Km?MK. 

x86o Russell Diary India (1863- J. 299, J completed iny 
journey, and was safely *tlecartcd at the door of a substan* 
tial house. 1837-40 Haliburton Chekm. I. 76 He was 
teetotally de( 1 csh«d,a^mere walking skeleton. X83Z Heisif 


Encytl, sirtt. XXII. 62/2 Ihe fibres .. being now *^de. 
gummed, «« «l>Vated f«m each other. 1803 in Chicago 
had broken the cover of a tureen, and 
•dehandled a china pitcher. x888 Poke (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 9 
1 he champion of 'dehorning cattle. INd. 23 Feb. 7 'I hai 
•mhusiastic champion of dehorning, ‘ Farmer H.-iaf,* will 
soon iMue a hook i ‘ Every Man His own ^liehorncr *. 1726 


Amiikrst Terroe ^'/7. xxxix. 215 The bishop ought to bo 
*de*lawD'd. x866 Lond.Xiaz. No. 89/4 Very little damage, 
besides the Menta-sting of one Fireship. x8^ Tennyson 
Bechet iti. iii. 137 For as to the fi.sh, they *de*miracled the 
iniraculou.<i draught, and might have sunk a navy, c i8e8 
Byron Occas. Pieces xvi. Hoic, Some, .monk of (he abbey, 
about the time it was *demonaHlcried. a X700 B. £. Diet. 
Cant. Crev, IVhci-stottes-park, a Lane .. fam'd for a Nest 
of Weiiche.s. now *de«park'd. 1648 J. Goodwin Bight ^ 
Mi^ht T9 The men ^deparliamentcd by the Army. x89a 
Lkuago Advance 74 Jan., She is not a "depetticoated 
virago, who wants to inaugurate a general swapping of rcx. 
1890 Ouardian ^ Nov. 1745/2 The result.. is, to use the 
phrase of The Ttmes, the * ^deprotestanting ' of the greater 
^rt of Ireland. 2835 Aikenxum 443 'i'he demoralized, 
*de*rcligioned iuvmlers of privilege and pruiicrty. 2683 
C. A. Cameron in Pall Mail (*, 4 Dec. 1/2 Alnny unsatii* 
tary houses have lieen *dctenaiued, ^ 2^7 Ward SiwA. 
Col'ler (yj He fcares there is Truth in them: Could lie 
*dc*tiuth them all, he would defie them all. 
d. By an extension of use de- is sometimes pre- 
fixed to adjectives, or substantives, ns in Dehuui:, 
Dkchekiikul, IIeoallan t, Dkdoctor (Cf. dis- in 
discoftlent, dissatisfied, etc.) 

X>o-acidify, etc. : .see Dk- II. i. 

Beacon (drkan, - 1 cTi),j/l Forms: o. i diooon, 
deacon : / 9 . 2 diaone, diakne, 4 dyakne, //. 
diaknon ; y. 2 dsaono, s-4 doakno, 3-5 dekne, 
(33’if«. pi. doknene) ; 3 6 doken (-in, -on, -un, 
-yii(e), 4 deeken {pf. deekuya), docouu, 4-6 
decon,deoane, 5-6 deaken, deakon, 6 diacon(e, 
deacone, 5- deacon, [nd. L. didconus, a. Gr. 
iidnovot servant, waiting man, mes-sengcr, whence 
spec, in Christian use, servant or minister of tlic 
duirch ; an order of ministers in the church. T he 
OJC. diacoH {deacon) was a learned form immed. 

I from the L. ; beside it there appears to have been 
I a pojmlar form *d:vcna (?fTom ^diivena, *d€a‘cna\ 

I whence lath c. diecne, deakne, and later d^kne, pi. 

I deakn-en. Front dC'kne. deakne, came deken, deakett, 

I wlicnce under I., influence deacon. Tlie early MIC. 
j diacne, dyakne was perhaps immed. a. OF. diacne, 

I dyacne (12th c. ; later diacre) \ it might also re- 
: present a semi-popular OK. *diacnai cf. O.N. 

I djdkn, djiikni. There were many intermediate forms 
of the word, from mixture of popular and learned 

Wa The name of an order of ministers or 
officers in the Christian church. 

a. In Apostolic times. 

^ Their first .appoinlment is traditionally held to be recorded 
in Acts vi. 1-0, where however the title Biuxorot docs not 
occur, hut only the cognate W'ord.s jiaKORcii' (* serve T and 
SiaKOvia. (* minUtrution \ 

csooo AClfric IfomUies (Thorpe) I. 44 i^a apostol.is 
^ch/idodoii scofon diacoitas . . Da:ra diucon.a w;ls se forma 
.StcphaniLS. a 1300 Cutsor M. 19482 iCoU.> Stcuen . . was 
o )>c .srueii dekens an. 2^2 Wyclip i. i l*oul and 
Tymothc. . (oailcthc hejoly men . .at Philippis,with bischopis 
and dckcncs. c 1450 MirimrSaluachmn 444:1 Deken .Steven 
Ik- his n.’une. 1597 Hookkr Ea l, Pol. v. 419 De.'icons were 
stewards of the Church, vnlo wlioroe at the first was com. 
mitted the diNtributiun of Churrlugoods. x6xx Biulk i Tim, 
ii. 8 Likewise must the de.-icons bee graiic, not doiiMn 
longucd. 1762 pKiE.siLEY Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. 20 'J'lie 
deactms generally administered the elenienls. 2875 Man- 
NiN<j Mission ft. Ghost xv. 417 The Apostles set apart 
a special order* the Sacred order ofdvacons - to lx: ministers 
of the charity of Jesus Clirist to Ills poor. 

b. In Episcopal Churches, a member of the 
thiril order of ihc ministr)', ranking below bishojxs 
autl priests, and h.aving the functions of assisting 
the jniest in divine service, esp. in the celebration 
of the cucharist, and of visiting the sick, etc. 

C900 Bxda's Eccl. Hist. iii. xiv. Ixx.](t8i)i' 220 Honorius 
sc a;rc:cbiscop..gf;ha];^ode Thomam his diacon to bt.scope. 
2122 O. E, ChroH., Sc daa:ne h:t'fde ougunnan J>onc gudM>el. 
c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 8t NucumetJhes diakne. c 2290 S, Eng. 
Leg. I. 392/49 Preostes he made and dckncnc aLso. 2340 
Ayenb. n)o He acsede at tnicn of his diakiien. C2386 
CiiAL’CER Pars. T. f8i 7 Folk that ben entred into ordre, os 
sub*dekin, or dekin, or prest. c 2450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 

A preste saiige at ane altere. And liis dekyn rat Mode 
him ncre. 2523 Bradshaw St. IPerburge i. 2221 Whan the 
Deken redde tlie holy gospeil. 2847 N. Bacon Disc. Cotf/, 
Eng. I. X, 1T739) 18 Deacons. .attendiBg upi^ii the Presbyters 
to bring the offering's to the Altar to read the Gospel, to 
Baptize, and Adiiu'iiister the Lord's .Supppr. a 2772 Gray 
Remarks Lydgates Poems Wks. 1843 V. 392 He was 
ordained a deacon in 1393, which is usually done in the 
twenty-third year of a mans age. 2844 I.incakd Anglo- 
Sax. Ck. ( iBsoj I. iv. 133 The thnie orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacotLs. 

c. In the Presbyterian system, one of an order of 
officers apjioiutcd to attend to the secular affairs of 
the congregation, as distinguished from the elders, 
whose province is tlie spiritual. (But they do not 
always exist, at least under this name, their func- 
tions, when they are absent, being ^rformed by the 
elders.) d. In Congregational cnurches, one of 
a body of officers elected to advise and assist the 
pastor, distribute the dements at the communion, 
administer the charities of the church, and attend 
to its secular affairs. 

iSSiHi Bk. Dtsetpline vlif. (WfitA The Eyght Held, 
tuiching the Electioun offEldcris and Dcaconis, etc... ‘Ihe 
office of the Deaconis. .Is to receave the renti.s, and gadder 


the almous of the Churche, to keip and dktribute the Mine, 
as by the nunisterie of the Kirk shall be appointed. ^ Thay 
may also assist in judgement with the Minhitcris and 
Elderis. 2584 J> Melvill DiaryiiB42) 183 Ther salba twa 
Deacones : an (ill attend upon the box . . to collect and dis* 
trilmt to the outward pure . - ane uther to baiff the cair of 
our awin inward indigent otvdueascd, 2644 Owkn Wks, 
XIX. ss/'-B. a 2847 T. Hooker Sutume Ch. Discipl, n i, 
This Deacon being the steward or Treasurer of tlie Church, 
the thini^ for which he is mainly to be imployed . . is for the 
hu.sbanding of the estate and temporalis of (he Church. 
2647 Resotutions, etc. Congreg. Ch. Canterbury 30 Mnr. 
(MS.), The church . . did o^er that . . there bee 3 nomin- 
ated out of w«k on shall bee chose to the office of a Deacon. 
2848 J.^ Cotton Way Congreg. Ch, 11. 10 It is an Ordinance 
of Christ to elect Officers (Deacons and Elders), for tiiis 
is the power and privilege of (be Church of Biethren. 
a 1657 W. Bradford AVto Eng. Mem. 35s TTiey had . . in 
our time four grave men for ruling ciders, and three able and 
godly men for deacons. 1702 C. Mai iiek Magn. Chr, v. vii, 
I’he Office and Work of a l)encon is . . to keep the Treasury 
of the Church, and therewith to .serve the 'rallies, which the 
Church is to provide fur, as the Lord’s Table, the Table of 
the Ministers, and of such as are in Neccs.sity, to w-hom 
they are to distribute in simplicity. 2884 R. W, Dale 
Congreg. Manual n8 In some Congregational churches 
there are both * elders * .and ' dcacon.s 

e. Jig. 

164a Milton Apol, Smect, xL (iSsx) 311 Their office is 
to pray for others, and not to be the lip- working deacons 
of other mens appointed word.s. 2798 C. Burnky Mem. 
Metttstasio III, 170 As an old Deacon of A);mHo. 2887 
Mission. /AroAf uktston.i Apr. 153 It (the African T.ake.s 
Company] Rcm as deacon to (he miKsiun stations themselves, 
c.'iring fur them in secular thinp. 
t 2 . Ajiplicd to the Leviteg, as an order inferior 
to the priests in (he Jewish Church : cf. Bihhop 2. 

exoeo Ags. Gosp. John i. 19 ba Iud<:a.s sctidon hcora 
sacerdas and heura diacuiuis frnni lerusalem. c 2178 Lamb. 

I loth, 79 J>cr com a prost bi be wcic. .and wende lorl), )>cr’ 
rum uii di.Tcne. a x^m Cursor M, 7009 (Cott. ) For hitic of 
a clckcn wijf, — Mam man bar liiit bair lijr[cf. Judges xx. 4 1 . 
1388 Wyclif Sum. ii. 51 T'lic dekenes sckulen do doun the 
taburn.'icle. c 2449 Pkcock Repr. iii. i. 280 To the dekenis 
were zouun xlviij citces. 

8. In Scotland, the pn sident of an incorporated 
‘ craft * or trade in any town ; formerly ex officio 
a member of the town-council. 

1434 .9r. Acts Jas. / (1597* 8 39 like Cnift suld iniue aim 
Dofikon. 2863 WiN^iir J our Scoir Thre Quest. x.Nxi.v. 
Wks. 18B8 1. loa As thair i.s in euery craft alniaUt arm 
dccaiie dekinj. a 1849 Duumm. of Uawth. Hist, 
fas. I'Wk8.(i7ii) 88 A deacon of the crafts is killed by the 
faction of the ]lamiUon.s. 2772 Smollett //i/zh//!. C 7. Wks. 
1S06 VI. 260 The Council (of the Edinburgh inugistrany] is 
coniixised of deacons, one of whom is returned every year in 
lotniiuii, a.<i representative of every company of artificers 
or handicraftsmen. 2787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 154 Ye 
dainty Deacons, an* ye douce Convecners. xSaS Scott 
/*'. M. Perth xx, I'he president.s, or deucoriK, us they were 
termed, of the working da.sses. 

b. pjp. A ' master ' of bis craft ; a thoroughly 
capable man. 

2814 Scott Wav. xlvi, Vuri man is not n deacon o' hit 
craft. 2823 Galt Entail 111. x, 98, I had got an inkling 
o’ the law frue my father, who was a dcacun at a plen. 

4 . Prcemasoniy. Name of a particular inferior 
office in A lodge : see quot. 

2813 J. A.SIIF. Masonic Manual (1825) 227 The De.'icons 
are then named and inve.sted ; upon which the new Master 
addresses them as fulluw'K Brothers J. R., and L. M., 

1 appoint you Deacons of (his lAxIge. It Is your province 
to attend on the Master, and to assist the Wardens in the 
active duties of the ludge.| 

1 6. A set of cuchari.Htic garments for a deacon. 
*534 in Peacock Engl. Ch. Furtiiture aoi A whole vest- 
ment fur a preist w* de.acon and siibdcacun of white dam.-uske, 
iSpa Trans, Essex Arch, Soc. N.S. I. 24 Two chetudiles, 
othr ways cawlyd deakyn and subdeaken. 2558 Wills ^ 
Inv, N. C. I. (Surtees 1835) 271 One Cope, a vestment and 
a dvACon all. .of red silk. 

6, Comd., as deacon-seat {(/.S.), a long settee 
in a log-cabin, cut from a single log. 

2884 Taiwell Fireside Trav. 152 We Rat down upon the 
deneothseat before the fire. 2889 Farmer Americanisms, 
Deacon seat, a luiuberer'.<t camp term, .why Ro called is diffi- 
cult to Miy, .unless indeed, it in an allusion to the scats 
round a pulpit, facing the congregation, reserved for 
deocoas. 

Bea*COIl| v. C/.S. colloq. or slang, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans, (usually to deacon off). T'o read aloud 
(a hymn) one or two lines at a time, the congrega- 
tion singing the lines as soon as read, according to 
the earlV practice of the Congregational Churches 
of New England. Ilencc^/j^. 

284s T. W. Corr Puritanism 939 The insult . . was given 
by deaconing out, ns the phrase goes, .the foUqwing verses 
from the sad Psalm. 1848 Lowell Biglow P\ Ser. i. ix. 
Without you deacon off the toon you want your folks should 
sing, xlW — ffeartuase Rue 266 WcH he knew to 
deacon-off a hymn. 2837 Goodrich Rtmin. I, 77'(Ban)ett) 
The chorister deaconed the first two lines. 

2 . To pack (fruit, etc.) with the finest epecimens 
on the top. 

s866 Lowell Biglow P. lotrod., To deacon berries is to 
put the tecst atop. t868 Miss Alcott Liii Women n\. 
(Farmer), iTie strawberries [were] not os ripe as they looked, 
having been skilffilly deaconed. 

b. In varioos uses connoting unfair or dishonest 
dealing or the like (cf. to doetor ) : see quots. 

188s Bartuctt Dirt, Amer,, 'to deacon a eedf\% to knock 
it in the head as soon os it is ^etsth—Cenneeikni. 288^ 
Farmer AmerieamsmSi To deacon land, to filch land by 
gradually extending mie^s fences or boundary lines into Urn 
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highway or other common property. i88p CMtuty Viet., 
Dtacm, to sophisticate ; adulterate *, ' doctor ’ : as, to deacon 
wme or other liquor, stang. 

Dda'oonal a., !D6a*conatej>*^., forms sometimes 
used instead of the more correct -atjs. 

1890 Advance 7 Aug., Clericar hospiiallfy . . 

de^onal hospitality. x88a -1 Sen aff Encytl. Reltg. Knoud. 
111. 2*56 The subdeaconate [developed] from the cfcacoM.ite. 
sSga Daily AVrw a Fch. 5/7 After a meeting of tbe 
de:icon.ite. 

Deaconess (d/knnc$). Forms; 6 deooii-, 
dlaoon-, 6-7 deaconisse, 7 diaoon., deacon- 
neas, 8- deooo&eas. [f. Deacon + -less, formed 
after med.I... dtdeonissa, fem. of didconus : cf. F. 
diaconisse (i4-i8th c.), now usually diaconesse.] 

1 . Eccl. a. The name of an order of women in 
the early church, * who appear to have undertaken 
duties in reference to Iheir own sex analogous to 
those performed by the deacons among men ’ {fJict. 
Chr. Antiq.). b. Also, in some modern churches, 
of an order of women having functions parallel to 
those of the deacons in the same, or intermediate | 
between these and those of the women in sense 
a 15^ Tindale Wks. 250 (R.) Phebe the dcaconissc of the 
diurcn of Ccncliris. xs6x T. Nokton Cnhui^s Inst. iv. 8() 
rhere were created dcacouisses, not to dclite God with 
singing and wylh nuiiubling not vnderstanded . . but ihut 
they should execute publilcc ininiKtralion towarde the pooru, 
x68s Paraphr, T. i Tint. iii. m J'he iJeacon. 

nesses that then were .'ippoinled to some Caro of Women, 
which Men were loss fit for. X709 J. John.son Clergym, 
Prtde M. II. TOO The office of Deaconesses was . . especuilly 
to attend women in the Ihaptistery, undressing and dressing ■ 
them again. 1847 Maskki.i. Hit HI. p. xcv. mic. 
The dcacoiXfSscK of the primitive ages . . their functions 
being . . limited to the performance of mere secular duties, 
such as visiting the sick, and cutechi/iiig women. 1885 ! 
Catholic Diet. s. V., [DeaconessesJ were employed in assisi- 
ing at the baptism of women.. In the tenth century the 
office was extinct in the West. .At Constantinople the office 
survived till 1190. 

16x7 F. Johnson Pica xx. 317 To the Elders, .that rule 
the Church ; and to the Deacons and Deaconesses that serve 
and iiiiiiister therein, n 1657 W. Hk aukoku Neio Ettf-. Mem. 
355 They had.. one .'uicient widow for a deaconess. .She 
usu.'dly sat.. in the congregation with a little birchen rod 
in hoT hand, and kept little children in great awe from di.s- 
turhing the congnigation. She did frequently visit the sick 
and weak, and especially women. xSpa Bk. Ch. o/Scotl. 33 
Women who being able to make Christian work the chief 
object of their lives, .having passed through two years*’ train- 
ing and service in connection with our Homes in Edinburgh 
or Gla.sguw, may apply to he .set apcirt as 1 )eaconc.s.scs by 
their kirk-.sc.siiion.s anil presbyteries, and will then.. be ex. 
peeled to go to any part of .Scotland where they may l>e 
required, there to work under the .supervi.sion of minister 
and kirk..se.s.sion. 1893 British iPeekly 30 Nov. 88/2 Mijw 
H argreavc was n deaconess of Carr’s Uanc Church, and has 
been of great service in many ways. 

2 . The name t-nken by certain Protestant orders 
of women with aims similar to those of Sisters 
of Mercy. 

1867 Lady Hf.rhkmt Cradle L. iii. roa The Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses . . have a school, hospital, and dispensary near 
the £ngti.sh Protestant Ciiurch. xSyx Daily Mnvs 4 Nov., 
The Deaconesses' Institute prides itself upon being ‘evan- 
gelicaily Protestant*. x8m Whitakcf^s Almauaek 
General Ho.spitals- --(No. 7) Deaconesses' Institution and 
Training Ho.spital, T’ottcnlmni. 

3 . noncc-use. A deacon’s wife. 

1858 O. W. Break/. d, (1883)221 Deacon .^nd 

deaconess droppi;d away. 

4 . Comb. 

*884 Pall UfaU G. ro Scjil. 2/1 A deaconcss-house was 
opened. 1803 Times 27 Jan. 8r/i The deacone.ss.widows, 
and the widows of the iiighcr clergy. 

t Dea'oonlLead. Obs. [-hkad.j =next. 

c t4f)o A^ol. Roll. 32 pe ininsiri of presthed, & of dekiinhcd. 
Burgh Bee. in J. Irving I/ht. Dumtfnrtotiskire 
53^ The crafts of the said bnrgh sould enjoy the lyke fredome 
priviledgc and deaconhead. 

Deaoonhood (drkanlmd). [-uoon.] 

1 . The office of a deacon : see Dracmn sb. i b, 3. 

X 3 fc WvcLtK I Tim. Prol., The ordynaiince of byschop. 
hood, and of the dckenchuod. c 1449 Pecock /i */r. in. ix. 

332 Dekenhode was profitable to hi.s clergie. 

2 . A body of deacons collcciively. 

In mod. Diets. 

Deaconry (d/'konri). [-nv.] 

1 . The office of a deacon ; deaconship, diaconatc. 

95 A Dckenry, diaconatus. xKfio-x Bk. 
Discipline v., Privilege 0/ Onin., Tiitorie, Curatorie, 
Deacunne, or ony sicTike. 164s .Sir E. Derino Sp. oh 
Belig. Paid calleth his AjMstlcship but a Dc-icoiiry. 
ijHp. Chalmers Caledonia 1 1 1 .v. 97.474 An act annulling 
that incorporation for having a deacon ry. 
b. A body of deacons collectively. 

<1x679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. iv. t88 (R.I The deacons of 
all those churches should mtike up a common deaconry. 

2 . k.C.Ch. The chai>el and charitable institution 
of a * region * of Rome, in cliarge of a cardinal or 
regionary deacon. 

wjo G.^ H.^ f/ist, Caydinals 1. iii. 67 The Chapels that 
were ordinarily united to these Religious hoii.ves, being 
called Deaconries. Ibid. i. 111. 68 Dvaconries, where the 
Cardinals had their Residence, and.. were call'd Cardinal 
Deacons, because of their residence in the Deaconry. 1751 
Chamrbrs Cyel., Deaeonry is aI.so a name still reserved to 
the chapels and oratories in Rome, under the direction of 
the several deacons, in their respective regions.. 7 0 the 
deacomies were annexed a sort of hospitals .. governed 
by the regionary deacons, called cardinal deacons. 1853 

VoL. III. 
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Mum an tat. Ckr. (1864) II. iii. vu. 117 The churches and 
monasteries, .the bospitaH deaconrie.s or ecclesiastical 
boards for the p»3or. 

DeapConsllipCd/'kon/ip). [ smr.] The office 
or position of a deacon. 

XS6S Harding in Jewel /.h/ A/el. (1611)8^! The Priest- 
wJ*' *8«o J. koiuNSOM 7 /fst. .S’e/ar. Church 

1 ‘I'he offite of dcacon-ship which Chrest hatli 
“.y apostles for the collection and distribution of 

me Church’s alms. x6ts WAr^swoK'i u in Rcdoll f.ett. 13 
Pric.sthood is giuen by the dcliucrie of the I^ntcna . . and of 
the Chahee . . Deaconship by the deliiiune of the bookc of 
the GopcKs. i68x-6 J. .ScorTt III. 4.0 ’Ibar 

none sh.All be, .urdaitied an Elder, till after he had well 
acquitted himself in the Dcnconship. 1849-53 ko< K Ch. »»/ 
Eathi'rs IV. 51 In due time the Subdeacoii was raised to the 
Deaconship. 

t Doaxtion* Obs. [ad. I., di'tietim-t'm : Dk- 

1. .r] 

^S6 Blount Deactien^ a finishing or perfecting. 

Dead (ded), <t. (j/;., <rrA>.) Forms; 1-3 d6ad, 

2 3 d®d, (3 doaed’, 2-7 dod, U deode, doid, 
did, Ayetib. dyad, dyead), 4-0 deed, dedo, 5 
deydG,dyde, 6 dedde, G-7 deado, (5- .SV*. deid', 

dead. [A common Teut. ailj. ; orig. pplc. ; 
OE. </cW « OFris. lidd ■ W Fris., NKiis. dead), 
O^.dod, MT)-.. </«?/(</ u Dii. MLG. dot, dod, 
I.(i. dbd, OTKJ., MIKi. fei (Gcr. todf, lot), ON. 
dauHr (Sw., Da. dod), Golh. i—O'Etnit. 

*daU‘do z, prc-'Diit. %lhaudo's, pa. jijile. from vb. 
stern daU‘ (pre-Tciit. dhau-'), preserved in ON. deyja 
{\—dau^jau) and in OS. doian, OHS. touwen, to 
DiJi. 'Pile suffix is — I.. -Ins, Cir. -tos, Skr. das. 

The Kufiixal </ in OTcut. *dauda-z, Eng. Avirf fprc-Teiil. 
*’dhau^o's^,txs opposed to the / in dun/u-v, death 1 pie- rent. 
dhau'tus), shows the influence of the j>ositioii of the stress 
accent on the ‘L'euionlr. represirntatiun of original breuih ! 
mutes, a.s set forth in Verncr’s Law.] i 

A. adj, I. Literally, and in senses direclly con- 
nected. 

* Said o/ihitt^ that have been alive. 

1. 7 'hat has ceased to live ; deprived of life ; in 
that state in which the vital functions and powers 
have come to an entl, and are incapable of being 
restored : a. of men and animals. 

Beowulf 939 pa wars Hcrcgar dead min yUlr.i ina.3. 
c io<m Ag.s. Cos/. Malt. ix. 24 Nys pys miedcri dead. ziM 
i\ E. Chron. (I«uid MS.) an. 1135 pat ilo ^icr uarth pu 
kmgdeJ. <:iao5 b"'. 10229 Hire luuerd wes dird ^1x75 
dc.id]. a 1300 Cursor At. 61 jo (Cott.; Na hus. .]>at )»ar m; 
was ded Iv.rr. dewl, dede) man ligand, a 1400 Poems 
X 'ernon MS. 534 Bettor is a quik and an hoi hoiindc pen 
a ded lyoii. 142^ in Turner Dom. An hit, H I. 41 'J’u druwe 
a deed body out of a lake. 1591 Siiaks. Kvm. 4 fid. w i. 

6,^ I dreaiin my ]..ady came and found me dead, x6o6 
Tr. 4 0. IV. V. 25 1 Where thou will hit me dead. x66o 
Boyle Kno Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 360 The Bird . . 
within about a minute more would he stork dead, lyaa He 
Foe tW, Tilt A (1840) 233 He was shot dead. 1791J Bukke 
Corr. IV, 239 Itead men, in iheii written upimonK, are 
heard with patience. 1850 'f'KNNVsoN In Ahm. Ixxiv. i As 
sometimes in a dead man’s face.. A likeness. .Comes out 
to some one of his race, 
b. of plants. 

1388 WvcLiF Jude 12 Herucst trees with outen fruyt, 
twies deede, drawnii up hi the rootc. xSai Fisiikk IVks. 
(1876) 326 As n deed stoke, a tree withouteii lyfc. i8w Ti.n- 
NYSON Aland 1. iii. 14, I. .found The shining daflbdirdciid. 

0. of jiarts or organs of animals or jdaiits. 
cxooo Interrog. Sigewulf {Anglia VII, 30), Mid 

8am deaflimi felhim. . *398 T KKVisA Barth. De P. E. xvi. 1 
Xi-iv. (i4<>.<i) 5S6S’.'dte freiyth awayc deedflessh. i«^Caxton 
Aisop V. X, He had kyiie awey the dede hraunclies fro the ! 
Ire. 1561 Edkn Arte Nanig. Pref. T ij ]>, Vnsensate by 
reason of dead fleshe. *« 43 J .Si ERR ir. Ex/. Chyrurg. vii. 

27 If. .the skin be burnt de.id. lyto C. B, Tkyk in Med. 
Counnun. II. 154 ’J'he absorlicnts will remove very little of 
dead bone. x8ax Siiem.kv Adonais xvi. 'J'ltc young Spring 
. . threw down Her kindling buds, as ii she Autumn w'crc, 

Or they dead leaves. 

d. Si:)ccifically used of that which has died of 
itself, instead of being killed or cut down when 
alive, as in dead shell u)f a mollusc), dcadivood, etc. 

1877 Encyel. Brit. VI. 539 Ticad shells apjtear in some 
c.ises to be thus employed^ but. .in most . .thc(J-fermit| crab 
kills tlie mollusk in order to secure its siiell. 

To h dead was anciently used in the sense * to 
die’, and later in that of ‘to have died'; al.sn - 
* To die at the hands of anyone, to be put to death, 
be killeil 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxii. 24 Gif hwa dead .sy^, & l>c.’irn 
tuv-bhe. c M05 Lav. 196 After ka fcoiiriW jcrc he was dead. 
C1340 Cursor AR 14269 (Triii.) .\lle that lyuen A; troWeii 
me Deed »hul pci neuerbe. ^1386 C’ha> ckj? Prol. 148 .Soorv. 
wepte she if any of hem were deed. 1388 Wyclif a Cor v, 

14 If oon died for idle, thanne allc weren deed 1 A'. V. then 
all died]. 11557 ToftelPs Misc. (Arh.) 169, 1 will be dead at 
once To do niy I.ady good.] 

WvcLiK Kom. v. 15 If ihorw the gill of jone many } 
ben deed [ntrBfamr .* Rhem. Ik R. IR * many died ']. X59S 
.Shaks, Rom. 4 fid. v. iu. aio Alas my liege, my wife is 
dead to night. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 292 Y our eldest Daughters j 
haiiu fore-clone ihemselues, And desjierately are dead, c 1676 
Lady CIhawomth in 12th Re/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 

34 Gird Chesterfields lady h dead in her child-bed month. 

17^ JoiiNSuN Rett. 11788) II. 373 Macbean, after three days 
of illness, is dead of a suppression of urine. X803 Uriuk/kh 
Hyg^ia xi. 75 note, I heard . . tliat he was dead of scarlet 
fever. 

a K300 Cursor M. 6638 (CoU.) Qua .smites hi.s thairi wit 
a wuiid, And he be deid vndcr lus hand, c 1375 Sc. Reg. 


DEAD. 

{ Saints, Andreas 6 For one he corsbnth ded bai were. 1460 
I Cafcrave Chron. 265 Condempned to be ded ns a tretoure. 

! c 1477 Caxton Jason 10 How many men and . . w'onien haue 
lien .slayn and ded by thy poysons. 

2 . Hcreft of sensation or vitality ; bcnuml^cd, 
insensible, a. Of parts of the body. (Also //f.) 
See also Dkai) Palsy. 

I ass9<Ancr. A*. 112 A iutel ihurt i pen eie (!crue8i»oic 
! pen ded A muchel i8e hele : vor )>et flenchs Is deadure 
I Z398 ‘rkRVLsA Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495) 77 Thynge.s that 
i be deed and dystroyed wylh coldc. 1590 SricNSER F. 

I I. vii. 21 The ini:.s.scng«r of so unluippie iiuw'cs Would faine 
I have dyde : dead was hi.s hart within. i6<^ Tor-sti-L Ser- 
j Penis 1 1 658) 51)3 They take Serpents in 1 he Winter time, when 
J Uiey grow dead and .sillfe through cold. x8o6 C-Vii.rkiugk 
in b lagg Life // ’. Alhtou (1893) 77 My head fell like another 
man's head; so dead was il letc.). 1^3 J. IlvncHiNsoN 
A n hives Surg- No. 12 11 1 . 31 1 'I’lie li.ability to ‘ dead lingers 
(hid. 313 'I bis pair of fingers on eai. li hand h.'ul been liabli’: 
fin- .It least two years to become * dead ' in the morning alter 
I washing. 

I b. Of persona: Deathlike, insensible, in a swoon, 
j Obs. Also of sleep, a faint. 

I C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blttumhe 127 Klie.,Wnswery, and 
! thu.s the ded slejic Kil on hir. x^ F1.0R10, Sdporc, a deail 
I swoiine, deepe stcepc or drousic si«.'kne.s. 1610 Siiaks. 
Temp. V. i. 230 We were dead of sicepe. 1610 Haukougii 
Physick (1630) i. x-x. 30 Coma.. may be called in English 
dead sleep. xfifiS-y I’f.vvs Diary 7 Fcl», (I >.), He was fallen 
down all along ujion the ground dead . he did presently 
come to himself. X75a FiFLotNO Amelia in. ix. (D.), We 
there beheld the most shocking sight in the world, Miss 
Bath lying dead on the floor.. Miss Hath was nt length 
recovered. Mod, She fell on (he floor in a dead faint. 

3 . As jrood as dead in rcsiiecl to ^soifteihinjj) ; 
insensible to. 

Z340 .-Ayetih. 240 He ssel by dyead to pe wordle, and libbe 
to god. x6oi YMars'I'on Pasquil 4 Kuth. 1. 307 You are 
dead to naliiK-. pIcasincR life. 1647 N. Hacdn Disc. Govt. 
Eug. I. li.x. (1739* H4 He ihal Is in a Monasttn y is dead to 
all worhlly aflViirs. 1706 Shelvucke I 'oy. round II 'or/d 224 
Obstinate fellows who were dead to reason. 1813 Shi i ley 
Q. Afab V. 33 .Sensiml, and vile ; Dead to all love. X874 
Grkkn .Short diist. viii. 550 Charles was equally dead to 
the moderation and to the wisdom of thi.H great Act of 
.Settlement. 

b. Mcnce, As jjood as dead, in some particular 
respect or capacity ; sfee. in Laxv, cut off from civil 
rights and so legally rcckonctl a.s dead. 

X710 I’oi'ii Ret. to Cromwell 17 May, Dead in a poetical 
Capacity, as a damn’d Author ; and dead in a. civil Cupaoily, 
as a useless Member of the Common- wealth. xBaB WuosTni, 
Derut. , In huo, cut off from ilie right.s «.»f a citizen . . as one 
banished or Itcroming a monk is civilly deml. BlnckstOHC, 

4 . Dijsliluio of Rpiriliial life or cnui j^y, 

X38a Wvci.iF Eph. it. i Whanne 3c weren deeile In 3oure 

f pllis and .synnes. ^ 15^ 'I'inoalk 1 Tim. v. 6 She that 
iveth in pleasure, is deed even yet allvo. 1651 IToiimkh 
Lttuaih. I. viii. 35 To liave no Desire, is to bo. Dead. 1668 
Howe Bless. Righteous tiSzs) 206 How often are men the 
de.-ider for all endeavours to quicken them, 1793 Cowi'RK 
.Stanzas V'carly Bill of Mortatity I, He lives, who lives to 
God alonc^ And all^ are dead beside. 1884 J, Parker 
Apost, Lije 111 . in ’I’lierc is no deader thing unburied . . in 
nmny places, than the profe.ssing Church of Christ. 

5. fip;. Of tliini'S (practices, feelings, etc.) : No 
longer in existence, or in use; extinct, obsolete, 
perished, past ; of languages, no longer spoken. 
(Sec also DkaI) i.ettkk.) 

2591 SiiAKK. 'Two Gent. 11. vi. 28 My I.one to her is dead. 
164* J- JA CKSON 7'rue Evtwg. T. i. 71 'J'hcse. are dead 
tenet!, and opinions. 171a Addison .S/ivf. No. 285 73 The 
Works of Ancient Authors, wlnVh are written in dead 
Lancuages. 1847 Tkn.syson Prim. vu. 327 My doubts are 
dead. x86x HiiRtsp. Hoi-e Eng. Catkedr. 19//* C. 167 The 
lapse from vornacnlar to dead tuuuue services. 1W4 J. 
.Siiarman Hist, .^wearing vi. loa .Peking to revive this 
dead p.'ist. 

** Said of things naturally wilhout life. 

0 . Not endowed with life; inanimalc. 

Z430 E. E. U’iiis (1882) 85 Allc ncccssarijs longyngc to 
housold of dede More. 15^ More Cb< t/u- Passion Wks. 

He made it h.-tuo abeyng, as hathe Ibo dead stone. 
1636 SANDt'BsriN Sorm. II. 57 .Sliuotiug sometimes at a 
dead mark, xyia Addison Spect. No. 51^ 76 ’riiere arc 
some liviiijf creatures wliii'h arc raised but lust above dead 
matter^ 1857 Milm-.r Test, Rocks iii. 156 The long 
ascending line from dead matter to man. 

b. Applied rhetorically, emphasizing the inert 
nnd negative qualities of mere matter. 

(Ill the quot. there are also associations with branch 111 .) 

6 X380 Wyci.ip U'ks. <188111 23 And jnis kcsc rome renneris 
beren be kyngys gold out of oiirc lond. and bryngun anen 
deexl leed, and hciesic and Kyinonyc and goddis curse. 

♦** Transferred appheaiions of the literal senses. 

7 . Composed of dead plants, or of dead wood, as 
a dead hedge or fence (opposctl to quickset). 

1563 Hvi.i. Art Gardcn.U^qi) 7 A. .rude Inciosure, .made 
of. .bu.slits hauir»K no life, which wee name a dead hedge, 
1686 Plot Staffordsk. 357 For a dead-fence, none, .better 
..ifian thtise heathy-lurt walls. 17118 IXiuglas in Phil. 
'Trans. XXXV, 567 'I’he Fences cou.si.st of what they cull 
dead Hcdge.s, or Miudle-S to keep out .. Cattle. 1805 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 1 . 524 A dead hedge i.s gcnerally 
placed on the lop of the bank. 

8 . Of, pertaining or relating to a dead person, 
animal, plant, etc., or to some one’s death. 

(In some cases not easily separated from the attributive 
use in B. 6, or fr«m dead, northei n form of I>k.m ii.) 

x^ ,SinNEY Arcadia 11. <1674) 130 (D.) 'J’he tomb. ..which 
they caused to be made for them with, notable workman- 
ship, to on serve their dead lives. 1595 Shak.**. yohn v. vii. 

65 You breath the.se dead newes in o-s df>a(J an care. s6te 
R. Mathew l/nl. Alch. § 89. 140 His water [wasj .shewn to 
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two Doctors, whoso judf;emein wx^ tlira it was a dead water ; 
and. .he would die that night. i7«» J. Jamfh tr. Lg BiomCt 
Gnrdfuinf^ 'I'j'i It is more difliciiit to make PlRiitfi Crow in 
( laps and <lcad Places, than in a new .Spot. *79* W. Cf>oN bk 
Until u/totT yV«'t».SV/V/(*x(i8i7) IV. x8a It is what the medical 
people call a de.ad c.tse. .a coDsuIiaiion . .to di.srover the dis- 
order of which their p.ntient died. 1846 J. Hax i kr Lihr. 
i'rat f, (cd. 4) 1 . 309 When a dead hill 

occurs in a garden . . the following is the (luickest motlo of 
replacing it, 

t 9 . (.’.niisiiijr dc.'ith, (kwlly, moital. Oh. 
r 1400 Jh-yfr. Troy 13 :9 In a ded halo. Ibid. 11017 
Pyinis.. lOiue .. )>ai tloghiy to dcre with a dede .stroke. 
1606 Chokf\ ( '■'/>{ tftr, .yc, (jBUi) 72 Bcares a dead wound but 
as a little .strip:, z6>i Siiaks. IPlfti. T, iv. iv. 445 Thou 
Churle, for this time ( rh()u:« h full of our displeasure) yet we 
free ihce From the dc.Kl blow' of it. 

10 . Devoid of ‘ life' or livinp; organisms ; hence, 
liaiTcn, infertile, yielding nothing. (Cf. 11 . 4.) 

*577 1^* Iferesnni lt s Husb. (isSfii 1. st h (tt//trj^.\ 

Tlmiigh the land be as riche as may be, yet yf you goc .any 
lit apt h, you sh.all have it barn-n fltMil mould |. 

1674 N, Fairfax />’///>& 4- .SV/t'. iSft Vou l annot dig many 
spadts in mold or growihsoni earth, before you come at 
a de.id soyl. ^ 1747 Hchjsom Alinrrs Dicf. (I ij b, Detui [is] 
where there is nu Ort. ./ha*ls arc the (le.'ir or Work got in 
such deal! Places. 1806 Foksyi ii /U.iufirs .Ktro/l. IV. 57 
A rich friable clay on a Imttoin of dead sand. z8ao Scorrsiiv 
Arct. Rt'jr. II. VI I The parallel of 77“ to 77!^ i.s con- 
sidered a ‘dead latitude* by the fishers, but occasionally it 
affords whales. 1874 Knight Du/. A/i</i.^ l^tud-^roujid 
KMwfnji% a iKxly of non-metalliferou.s rock dividing a vein, 
which P.1.S.SCS on each .side of it. 

II. Deprived of or wanting some ' vital * or 
characteristic physical quality. 

11 . Without lire, llame, or glow; extinguisheil, 
extinct. (Opposed Id //Vv, as in Iwc loal.) 

1340 Ayenb. 205 A quic c«)l berniiide one ano. hycape of 
dyadc coles. x«o Palsuu. 212/2 Deed cole, (hnrhon, i6iz 
Siiaks, IVint. T. v. i. f-fi Sianes, St.arrcs, And all i-yes else, 
dc.ad cade^i. 1639 Down .Si Koa. Gate I-tHiff. Vnl. v. §4ii 
W(Jod burning is called a fire-bnind; being qiicnched. . 

.a (lend brand. 1833 H, Coi.KKiofji-: Sonn. .vviii, 'I'he crack- 
ling embers on the licarih arc dead 18^ J/lust. Loud. 

19 Jan. fi/'vj Putting hi.s de:nl cigar in his mouth and 
pufTing ns thougli i( had lu'cn .alight. 

12 . Having lost its active quality or virtue. 

a. Of drink, etc. : That has lost its sharpness, 
l.iste, or flavour ; flat, vapid, insipid. ? Oh. 

* 55 * ll'n.oiT, Dead, pale, or vinewed to be. as wyne 
’vhi..Ii lialli lo-.l his verdure, ttfi/cft*. 1580 BAki:r A Ip. I) 
Dead and vnsauoric s.alt. 1596 NASUK.Va^x;/i Walden 
115 A cup of dfad bcerc, that had .stood pawling by him in 
a pot three dayes, 1607 'I’okshi.i. h'our^f. Beasts (16731 430 
If . . it (.Musk) lose the .savour and be dead. 1684 Kvkly.n 
rovtflnrt .Advt., It will not ferment at all, and then the Cider 
will be (lead, fl.at, .and s«)ure. 1747 \VK.si.iiV Prhtt. Thysk 
(1763) 62 Dip a soft K.Ag in dead Miiall Beer. 

b. i)€ad Hme\ ojiposed to quick-lime \ dead 
stcatfit exhausted stcain. 

1831 Metdt, ^^da^, XVI. 79 In certain cirrumstances 
t arbonatc of lime i.s changed by burniji.:' JiiTu lime wliicli 
do« s not heat with water, and which is called dead lime, 
1874 Knight Dkt. Mcth.^ Dead .steam, 
lo. Wiilioul colour or brightness; fa. Of the 
cniuUcnancc, etc. : De.'idly pale, w.in. Oh. 

e 2386 Cha!.ni;h Doctor's T. 209 With a fare deed as al.sshcn 
coble. (^>430 T.vdc. BocAas 111. xx. 91 b, With pale and 
dead vi.'.-age. s$po-ao I.>f..Nu.(.» "Tt/a AJariit Weuiett 420, 

I drup with a ded hike, in my dole habit. 2567 K. Kdwakos 
Danton .J- PitAias in Ilazl. Dvdsley 1 V\ 98 Why is thy 
colour so dead? 16^ .Shaks. OtA, 11. iii, 177 Honest lago, 
iluat lookes dead wiih erecning. x668 URvnKN Maiden 
Oneen 11. i, The dead colour of her face. 

b. Of colour, etc. : Without brightness, dull, 
In.streless. (Scf? .*1180 Dk.\i.> 0'I.ouk.' 

2640 Pahkisson TAenl. B'd. 483 Such like (lowers, but (jf 
a sadder or deader colour. 27*0 I-)l^ Fof Sin^^leton 
viii. (iSac)) 138 A thick mo.<.s . . of a bl.vki.sh dead colour. 
1^-17 K. jA.Mfc.soN C'/ian Ai in. 59 'Hie priricip.il colnurs are 
divided into two series, .bright colours, [andj dead colours ; 
red, green, blue, and yellow belong to the first ; and while, 
grey, black, and brown, to the second. 2855 Bhi.ui.kv A'.r.f. 
s'*> 'J’he deader green of ordinary foliage. 1874 Knight 
Diet, yl/iv//., Dead-gold^ the unburnished .surface of gold or 
gold-leaf .. Parts of objects are frequently left unburnished 
as a foil to the. .burnished portions, xttj J. Millington 
A rc '.\v to trad baclcwards '* 05 Paper of a brown or yellow 
tint, with a dc.'id or non-rcflccttug surface. 

14 . Of sound ; Without resonance, dull, muffled. 


f 1530 Lu. Bi:rni:rs AriA. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 289 The lady 
i;a!lc-(T them a^aiii, but. .very .soflely, for it wa.s with a d-iid 
Voice. 2580 ilAKKT ,1/7*. I) 13T Ones voice, .neither dead in 
sowne, nor oner shrill. 2660 Boyle NcwJ-'.rp. Phys. MecA. 
x.\v;i. 2<j9Tl\e Bell .seem’d to .sound mure de.vl. 2675W’oon 
A/J4’(Dxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 33a They being .so ca.st, scvcrall 
were found lo be ugly dead hells. 27M F. T. Shor/hand 5 
'Mu*, sound of 1 ) being like a flat dead 'J'. *5^3 Bla(.iu-.n in 
Phil. Trans. T.XXll 1 . 332 A .solid .. metallic mass, .yielding 
a dull dead sound like that metal [lend]. 2847 Mrs. Siii;«- 
woou Fairchild P'otn. HI. viii. no A dead sound of some 
heavy, though soft Uxly. in the.. act of falling. 

16 . N’ot fulfilling the normal and f>.stensible pur- 
pose. (Sec also dead door (in D. a), Dead-kyk, 
DKAivr.iftiiT I, Dead well 2.), 

2806 lonsVTii Beaut k$ Stott. IV.*’^8i A . . bridge . . over 
the water of Bet vie, the dead arches of which have been 
fitted up .IS a lown-hall. ^ 1874 Knight Diet. Meeh.., Dead 
. . '2 . h ulsc ; a.s of iinitalipu Jours and windows, put in as 
airliitcclurul devices to balance part>. 

III. Without animation, vigour, or activity ; 
inactive, quie t, dull. • 

10 , Witnont vi^'our or animation, lifeless. 

IT 1000 .Seafarer 63 (Bosw.i Me liatrari sitvd Dryhlncs 


dreamas Sonne deade Uf. c 2401 Hocclevk Leatm to DU 
7x4 Where is your help now, where i« your c)iiertee?. .al ns 
deed is as a .stoon ¥ xsmTomron Calvin' sSertn. Tim. 691/1 
Toshewe tliat wee are C^ls true seriiants ure must not go to 
work with a dead hand (us the prouerb isi. 2646 U. L.xw- 
kKNCR Comm. Angclls 167 P.aticnce without ho|>e is the 
de.'idast tiling in the world, c 1663 Mas. Huiciiinson Afent. 
Ced. If ntchinsoH 24 Or can be gathered from a bare drad 
description. m7i9 AnuL^iN ij.', How cold and de.nd doe.s 
a prayer apixar. .when it is not heightened by sulemnity of 
phrxse from the sacred writings.^ 2856 Kmerson F.ng. Trails. 
Race Wks. (Bolin) II. 23 Active intellect and dc.*id con- 
servatism. 

17 . Without active force or practical effect ; in- 
effectual, iiiop(?rative. (See also Dead letter t.) 

c 2380 Wyclik Wks. (i 88 o >23 ?if it be tied fcih as fendis haii. 
f 1400 Apvl. Loll. 3 Seyut Jam sei]>, Fcijr w!]^ outiin werkis 
is iU;od. 2548 in iTcrtrr’jr >4#//!/. (i888) Aop. iii. 133 fiood 
and ncco.ssarye onhc.s ..witli-out the which, all lnW(>s and 
i ordcnaunccs . . ur butt baryti, ded, and vaytie. 1647 N. 

; Bacon Disc. Govt. Fng. 1. xvi, Nor was this n dead word ; 

; for the people had formerly a trick of deposing iheir Kings. 

! 284aJ.K.>* i;w.M.\N Par. Serm. VI. xii. 179 'J’o have been 
j .so earnest for a dead onlinancc. 

I 18 . Characterized by absence of physical activity, 

! motion, or sound; profoundly quiet or still, 
i (Cf. Ik a.) 

i 1348 H.m.l Chron. tof In the dedde tyme of the night. 

' *573 C. Harvev Letter^bk. (Camden) is It wa.s in the 
deadist time of winter. 1603 Shak.s. Mens, for Af. iv. ii. 67 
’Tis now dead midnight, a 2610 Knom.k.s (J.), They came 
in the dead winter to Aleppo. 2863 Kingi.ake Crimea 
(iSj 6 ) I. xiv. 294 The de.ad Kotirs of the night. 

19 . Without alertness or briitkness, inert. 

1884 A/, yantes'sCaz. 4 Apr. 6/1 His recovery [in rowing) 
is (:le.id, but hi.s work strong. 

I 20. VN'ithuut commercial, social, or intellectual 
: activity ; inactive, dull. (Of jilaccs, seasons, trade, 

I etc.). 

I 1582 Richie /'Vimiv// (Shaks. Soc.) 1 1 Traffique U so dead 
by ineancs of thes foraine broilcs, that (etc.). 16x5 Si ei’HKNS 
Satyr. P'.ss. (eil. 2I i»)3 A« much Icasun; . . in the most busie 
'J'erme, as in the deadest Vacation. 1665 Snn\ A.f. Nethcrl. 
25 Complaints against de.^d *l'radc. 1676 Tkmflk Let. to 
Sir W. Ct'doiphin Wks. 1731 II. 395 This Place Is now as 
(lead as 1 li.avc seen any great Town. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No. 55 p 10 Some I publishers) never had known such a dead 
time. X774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wk.s. 1790 JI. 161 The town 
is thin, and business begins to growdeuif. 2883 Fmoudf. in 
Airs, Cartylds Lett. I. 59 It wa.s llie dead sca.son ; but 
there were a few persons still in I.ondon. 

b. Of capit.al or stock : Dying commercially 
inactive or uneni)>loyed, unproductive. 

^ 2570-2 CfRKSHAM LtV. 7 M.nr. in Burton L{/e II. 421 There 
is yet in iheTowrc xxvor .vxx M //. ui Sunnnyshe nionney ; 
wliich is great pity .should lye tliere dead and pul to no use. 
t6«a MALYNE.N Anc. I.aiu-MercA, 335 They w’ill not keep 
it by them .as a dead .stuckc . . they must imploy it in trade, 
2692 Locke Lenoer. fitlerest 7 That .so none of the money. . 
may lie dead. 2708 Load, 6'ac. No. 44x9/6 A considerable 
quantity of Arms and Amniunition, which were the dead 
SoTck of the African Company. 2729 Franklin Ess, Wk.s, 
(1840) U. 267 'Die money, which ollierwisc would have lain 
dead in their Imnds, is made to circulate again. 28x3 Sir S. 
Romilly in Examiner 15 Felx loi/a A fund, out of which 
p-irt of this .salary w.-w proposed to be paid, wa-s the Dead 
Fund, amounting to 9000/. x8i8 Jas. Mill Hiit. India 
1. I. iii. 44 The dead .stock, as it is technically called. 

C. Of goods ; Dying unsold, unsaleable, for 
which there is no market. 

1669-70 Dry'ukn Tyrannic Lm>e v. i. And all your goods 
lie dead ut>on your hands. x68x ”R. Ksox Hist, Ceylon in 
Arb. Garuer I. 390 And now cap.s were Irccoine a very de.3d 
commodity. 28^ H iuns in Cassell's Techn. Edtte. IV. 9 ^-^/ 2 
A large qii.Tntity of finished articles lying os dead slock in 
the market. 

21 . Of a ball in n game : Inactive (for the time 
being), out of play. 

2658 OspuHN Adv, Son (1673) it»4 A place that seems 
diually inclined to diflTci-cnt Opinions, 1 would advise lo 1 
count It :ls Bowlers do, for dead lo the present understand- 
ing. x8a8 Boy's ihun Bk. Dkrrsions (cii. 2) 55 If any player 
shall stop the ball intentionally, .it shall then be ccmsidcrcd 
dead. aifs of Cricket xxxlii, If any fieldsman stop I 

i the ball w'lth his h.nt, the l>all shall be considered dead. 
1868 W. J. WniTMORK Croqnet Tout. 9 The term ‘dead* 
ball h borrowed from erkket, and means the ball which, 
having just been played, has nothing actively to do for one 
tu rn. 

IV. Without motion (relatively or absolutely \ 

22 . Of water, air, etc. ; Without motion or cur- 
rent ; still, standing. (See also Dead water.) 

a 1000 Gnomien (Exon.) 79 (Crr.) Dcop deada war;; dyrne biS 
Icngest. a 255a Lkland Collect. 11774) II. 546 The Water of 
Forth beyond Banokesbume, a deade depc Water. 2602 
1 r(ii.r.AND Pliny (1634) 1. 55 The dead and .slow riucr Araris. 
1653 Walton A nglcr^ i A.s he [the T rout) growes stronger, he 
gets from the dead, still water, into the iiharp Rtreames and 
the gravel. x86x Hi:ghe.s Tom Brmvn at O.xf. xxxvi. (*88$) 
357 M'hc wind had fidlcn dead. 2867 Baker NiU Trib. 11. 

g v Tho banks, .had evidently been overflowed during flixjds, 
lit at the present time the river wa.s dead. 

b. Mining. Having no cuirent of air, unrenti* 
latccl. 

2867 W. W. Smith Coal Coal-minif^ ay It would leave 
the tn'ass of the openings Inside of the working * bords * dead 
or stagnant. 

23 . Said of parts of machines or apparatus which 
do not themaeJIves rotate or move. (Cf* dead- 
rope ('in D. 2), Dead-centur 2, -link i.) 

2807 Drrgoky Mechanics 11. 474 One of these pulleys 
called the dead pulley n fixed to the axis and turns with it. 
2874 Knight Diet. Mceh.. Dead.. 3. Motionless; as the 
dead spindle of n lathe, which docs not rotate. 


24 . Characterized by complele and abrupt cessa- 
tion of motion, action, or speech : ns a dead stop, a 
sudden complete stop. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 19 Others . . are at a dead stand. 
2765 Sterne Tr. Sktitufy VI 1 . xliii, My mule made a dead 
IHdnt. 2775 Map. D'Arulay Early Diary. Lett, Dr. 
Burney Mar., My poor book at a dead stop now. 2^53 
I.YTioN Aly Nt*irl i. xi, 'fhcrc was a de.Td pause. x86x 
Dicken-s 67 . /v*.t/iVY. ix. The answer spoilt hi.s joke, and 
brought him lo a dead atop. 

b. Chanacterized by abrupt stoppage of motion 
without recoil ; cf. Dead beat sb .^ 

2762 Hirst in Phil. Trans. 1 . 11 . 396 It did not stop tii 
winding up, and scaped dead seconds. 2768 tr. /'. Le Roy's 
Attempts for fndiug Longitude 39 ('Die escapement] of my 
watches is a dead one. 1874 Knigh t Diet. ;l/rt 7 i.. Dead- 
shvke hammer, a power-h.Mnmcr which delivers its blow 
without being affected by the recoil of the shaft. 

V. Unrelieved, unbroken ; absolute ; complete ; 
j utmost. 

I’hesc .senses arise out of several of the preceding (cf. j 8, 
39, 24I ; and in some cnse.s there is a blending of two or 
more notions. 

25 . Of a wall, level, etc. : Unbroken, unrelieved 
by breaks or interruptions ; absolutely uniform and 
continuous. 

In there is at once the sense * unrelieved, un- 

varied, monotonous *, and that of ' liavitig no fall or inclina- 
tion in .any direction, alisolute 
2^ Ba(X>n Conlers Good 4* Plvil (Arb.^ 143 It seeineth . . 
a snorter distance . . if it be all dead and continued, tlien if 
it bauc trees or buildings or any other markes whereby the 
eye may dcuide it. 2670 Drypkn Conq. Granada 11. 111. i. 
By the dead wall, you, Alidelmelcch, wind. X74a Pork 
Dune. IV. 968 Wc bring to one dead level every mind. 2860 
'I'yndall Glac. i. xxii. 153, 1 become more weary upon 
a dead level . . than on a steep mountain side. 2868 Vai r:s 
Kock Ahead 11. i. On every hoarding and dead-wall, 2887 
(.owEi.L Demoer. 19 To reduce all mankind lo a d»’ad level 
of mediocrity. 

tb. Klat. Oh. 

278a specif Conway's Patent No. 1310. a I’he oven. .ha'N 
a (lead or flat hearth. 

26 . Of calm or silence : Profoimcl, deep (passing 
into the sense of ‘ complete, absolute from dS). 

2673 I.D. SiiAJ-rsnuRY in Coll, of Poems 348 'J'lmr we may 
not be tossed with boisterous Winds, nor overtaken by 
a sudden dead Calm.^ 2783 Blacohn iu Phil. Trans. 
LXXllI. 354 A dead silence on the subject seems to have 
prevailed. 2839 'f. Bkale Sperm Whale 205 'Dicre w.'is 
a ‘ric.'id calm', .not a breath of wind stirring. 2847 T KNNV- 
soN Prine. iv. 371 Wc heard In the dead nnsh the papers 
that .she. held liustle. 

27 . Said of the lowest or stillest st.ateofthe tide, 
ns dead leno water, dead neap : t^f. 31. 

x;^i (sec 1 )f;aij-\vai er 3). x^ ( irekne Afenaphon (Arb.) 
29 The Ocean at hU deadest ebbe returns to a full tide. 2606 
Cart. S.mitii Ace id, Vng. Seamen 17 A lowo water, a de.id 
Inwewatcr. rfx^l .Spki.man t/ist. Sacrilege (i6jS) 285 
.Such a dead Neipe (ns they call it) as no Man living was 
known to have seen the like, the Sea fell so far iLack from the 
l .aiid at Hunstanton. 2679 Dbyhen Trvil. 4- C>. Pref., At 
high-flood of pa.ssion, even in the dead ebb, and lowest 
water-mark of the .scene. 2714 Lend. Gaz, No. 6390/3 At dead 
T.ow.Watcr upon a Spring Tide. 2809 Rknsei.i. in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 403 note. 'fhc. .ntX'ident Impuciied at de-ad 
neaps. 2857 LiviwiSTONK Trazu xxxii. 669, 1 cros.se(l it at 
dead low-water. 

28 . In dead pull, dead strain, af>plic(l to the ab- 
solute or utmost exertion of strength to move mi 
inert or resisting body ; sheer ; also to such tension 
exerted without producing motion. See also Dead- 
lift. 

x8ia-6 Playfair Mat. Phil. (1819) I. 109 The weight 
which the auinml exerting itself to the utmost, or at a dead 
^uU. is just able to overcome. 2^ Bain Senses Af Int, 11. 
li. § 12 Tills power taking tiie form of movement as dis- 
tinct from dead strain. 2857 \Vmk\vell llist. induct. Sc. 
1 . 73 Wc may have pres.surc without motion^ or dead pull 
. . a.s at the critical instant when two niccly-matcned 
wrestlers arc KTlanced by tbee.\ertion of the utmo.st strength 
of each. 1890 B. L. Gii.liersi.fkvk Kss. Stud. 64 There 
are things that mu.st be learned by a dead pull. 

29 . Pressing with its full or unrelieved weight 
like an inanimate or inert body ; see Dead-wrioht. 

1762 CowPER Truth 354 But royalty, nobility, and state, 
Are such a dead, preponderating weight. 

30 . .Said of a charge, expense, loss : Unrelieved, 
absolute, complete, utter; also, of outlay, Unpro- 
ductive, without returns. Dead rent : a fixed rent 
which remains as a constant and unvarying charge 
upon a mining concession, etc. 

427x5 Burnet Chon Time (xS'jt) I. 453 The Intrinsic 
wealth of the nation was very high when it could answer 
such a dead charge. 2757 Jos. Harris Coins 79 The defi- 
ciency upon the coins is so much dead loss lo tho public. 
*7^ Burke Regie. Peace t. Wks. VI lit 15a It required 
a dead expence of three Millions sterling, iwg Scott Let. 
95 May in Lockh.'trt, 1 am a sharer to tlie extent offisoo 
on a railroad which will, .double the rent, .but is dead out- 
lay in tlie mean time. x8a6 CoiiBK-rr Rur, Rides (2885) II. • 

7 Those colonies are a dead expen.se to us without a possi- 
bility of their ever being of any use. 1803 Sir J. W. Chittv 
I n 1.070 Times Rep. LX VI II. 438/9 The royalty reserved 
was fourpence a ton. .the dead rent was 30/. a year. 

3 L Absolute, complete, entire, thorough, down- 
right. [Arising out of various earlier senses.] 

x66o Sharrock Vegetohies so Till the seed . . be come to 
a full and dead ripenesse. 1766 Goldsm. Vk. \V. xii, 1 had 
them a dead bargain, itog Scott Let. to y. Bollat^ne 
12 Apr., Th» is a dead secret. 1876 Print. Trades yrnl. 
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DEAD. 


DEAD. 

No. as. 15 Wc know to a dean' certainty that Ictc]* 1883 
CaUnty Mag^ XXV. 372/3, 1 am in dead earnest. 

b. Quite certain, sure, unerring. (Cl. dead cer- 
tainty in prec. sense.) Dead shot^ one whose aim 
is certain death ; so dead on the bird. 

a Gmki£N& Jas.lVt 111. i. 203/1, 1 dead at a |>ocket 
«r..l can..picke a purse as soone as any thuefe in my 
countrie. iMi Vade-m, x. §4 (1689) u>4 

It's a dead Bait for a Trout. (776 F. Marion in ifar^er's 
Man, Sent (1883) 547/2 It was so dead a shot they none of 
them siiid a word. s8a6 Miss Mrn-duu Vitlage Ser. 11. 
(1863) 330 A silent, stupid, and respectable country gentle- 
man, n dead vote on one side of the 1 louse. XB48 Thackkhav 
Bk. Snobs vii, He is a de.id Imiid at piquet. xBsa Dickens 
Bkak Ho, xxvi, With a ruii in his h.'uid, with much the air 
of H dead .shot. 1874 Uask.nt flat/ a Life II. '227 1'hosc 
who do so. .aie almost alw.ny.s dead plucks. 

C. lOxact. 

MoiL Iron hors cut to a dead length arc i:hai-g;::d a till It: 
more. 

d. Direct, straight. Dead wind \ a wind 
directly opposed to the ship’s course. ^Cf. C. -i ) 
x88x Daily Tel, 28 J.nn., It urns a dea<l head -wind. ^ x8M 
Jlarpef^s Mag. July 184 Keeping the sight of my rille in 
a dead line for Oobo's ribs. 

vt. 82 . Phrases, a. Dead and fione (usually 
in literal sensed 

1488 Monk /Cvesltam • Arb.» 62 He fowndu me ded and 

f onne. 1523 Skki.ion Carl. J.anrel 1247 Uf one Adame all a 
n.avc, dede and gone. i6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 29 He is 
dead and gone Lady, he is dead aiul g<ine. 1737 Poi'K lior. 
Epist. Ji. 1. 34 Advocates for folly dead and gone. 1840 
Dickens Barn, Kudge xix, When she Wtas dead and gone, 
perhaps they would be sorry for it. 

b. Dead as a door-nail^ Head as a hen in^g: com- 
pletely or certainly dead. 

r 1350 lEill. Palente 6a8 For but ich hauc bote of mi bale 
I .'im ded as dorcn.’til. S3fi» Lanol. /*. /'I, A. 1. 161 Fey 
wilhoutm fait is febclore hmi nou^t, And ded as a dorc-iiay). 
>593 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. K/, iv. x. 43 If 1 doe not leaue you .'til 
as dead a.s .*1 doore iiaile. [1598 .Shaks. //^. 11. iii. 

rj By gar.dc liming is no dead, so a.s 1 vili kill him.] 1664 
Butler H/td. 11. iii. 1148 Hudibrns, to all appearing, 
Believ’d him to Iw dead as Herring. x68o Otway Cains 
Marins t;; As dead as a Herring, Stock-lisli, or J loor.nail. 
1856 Kkauk ycnertoo late lx, Ugli ! wh.Tt, is lie, is ho Dead 
as a herring. 1884 Pall MnllC. 29 M.ay 5/2 The Congo 
treaty may now he regarded as being as dead a.s a doornail. 

c. Dead horse ; sec HoiiftK. 

d. To wait for dead mens shoes : see Sbok. 

II The compar. deader nnd superl. deadest are in 
use where the senile permits ; chiefly in tratssf, and 
fi^, senses {e.jg. 4, 10, above). 

B. (or ahsoi.) 

1 . a. sing^. One who is dc.nd, a dead person. 
Formerly with a^ nnd with possessive deads {dedest 
dedis). b. pi. The dead. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 Al swa me dea8 hi ]>e dcadc. c 1340 
Cursor M. 18043 (THii.) pat dedc [T.azarus] from dep to lif 
he di^t. 2340 Ayenb, 258 Huaiinc mo yziq)> Ijere nnc byrie 
bet is toknc pel her is W’ypine a dy.Ad, x46< Pastoa Lett. 
No. 510 II. 202 Tocliyng the savacyon of the dedys godo. 
1519 S. Fish Supplh.. luggers 2 Dr elles they will accuse 
the dedcs frciules. i6ox Shaks. fnl. C. in. ii. 131, 1 rullicr 
choose To wrong the de.Td .. 1'licn I will wiong .sucli 
Honourable men. X69X tr, BUniliannPs Erands Rom. 
Monks 32 The Dead, raising liiiiisclf the third and last 
time. 1850 Tknnvson In bicm, l.\xxv, .So hold I coiiimci'ce 
with the dead ; Dr so methinks the dead would .say. 

c xooo Ags. Coup. Matt. viii. 22 And l;ct dcadc bebyri^enn 
hyra dcadan. /* xjoo Trin. Coll. Hom, 23 'I'odcmcn pc quike 
and pe dc.Adc. 1426 .Auijelay I'oems j Vysyle the seke . . And 
herd the ded. i66z Cowi.UY /LV. tr 07 >/. O. Cromtocll, The 
Monuments of tlie Dead. 1776 Ad.am Smiiii U'. Al. v. ii. 
(1869) II. 453 'I’lie transference of . . properly from the dc.'itl 
lu (he living. 1842 Tennyson 7 'u>o I'oio'S Ixix, Nor canst 
thou show Die dead arc dead. 

o. from the dead [orig, tr. Lat. a mortuis^ (ir. 
c« vdcpaoUf avb two vtHpvjv in N. T.] : from among 
those that .ire dead ; Jieiicc nearly « from death. 

C950 Liudif. Gosp. John ii, 22 Mi6oy uutudlicc arLe!^ 
fmin deadum. X|m Ayenb, '263 p.inc pridde day a-ros uraiii 
pc dy.Tde. 1557 N. T. (Deiiev!) Rom. xi. 15 What shal the 
rcceauing of them be, bul^ lyfc from (he dc.'*d 7 1652 

n.M'AKKR Anthiom. 5 Hi.s rising from the ded. 1722 Dt; 
Foe Col. Jaek (1840) 290 This was a kind of life from the 
dead to \\» both, zma trollopk Orley F, xiii, Her voice 
sounded, .like a voice from the dead. 

2 . Dead period, season, or stage. Dead of night, 
of winter*, the time of intensest stillness, darkness, 
cold, etc. ; « 'depth* (of winter), f Dead of neap, 
the extreme stage of neap tide. (Cf. A. 18, 37.. 

1548 Hall Chron. ico b, In the dedde of the night . . ho 
brake up his caittpe and fled. 1383 .S rANVHi rst fUneis iv. 

( Arb.) XII Neerc toe dead of midnight y t drew. 1601 Shaks. 
jPwW. Jd. I. V. 290 Euen in the dead of night. x6x3 .Shkki.ey 
‘Prav, P'ersia 4 My ioumey w.xs under-taken in the dead of 
winter. 1793 Sm baton Kdystone L, $ 2f36 At dead of neap, 
when the tides run less rapid. X807-8 W. Irving SaJmag. 
XX. (1860)452 III the dead of winter, when naluo^ is without 
charm, Macaulay Clive (1867) 25 At dead of night, 
Clive nuirched out of the fort. 
fS. saDEAi>HKAT. Obs. 

163s Quarles Etnbl. x.(D.), Mammon well follow'd, Cupid 
bravely led ; Both touchers ; equal fortune makes a dead. 
4 . Mining, Deads : earth or rock containing no 
ore (see A. 10) ; esp. as thrown out or heaped to- 
gether in the course of working. 

Manlove RhyfnedChnm. -471 Deads, Meers, Ghjvcs. 
1871 Phil. Trans. VI. aioa By Deiids here arc meant, 
that part' of the Shelf which contains no metal. X757 


Boulase ibid, I#. 503 Noise, .as if a .studdlu had bmkc, aiul 
the deads were sec a running Inote, I/)o.sc rubbish aii<l 
broken stones of llie mine], x^x Kingsi.ey i'easi xiii. (D.), 
A great fur/e-croft, full of deads (those ore the carlh-he.iiiK 
they throw out of the shart.s). 

1 6 . U, .V. college slang. A complete failure in 
' recitation *. Obs, 

a 1856 Ifnwatd Reg. 378 in B. H . Hall College II 'ds. .v 
Cns/oMS, One must stand up in the singleness of his ig- 
norance to understand all the my.steriotis feelings connected 
ith a tlciiil. 1857 Hayi-ard Mag. Oct. 132, I had mado 
a dead th.'it day, and my Tutor’s rebuke liad touched iiiy 
pride. 

^ 0 . The absolute sense is also u.sed attrib., us in 
tieod money, money paid for s.iyicg masses for the 
tlcad; dead list, list of the dead, etc. Sec various 
examples under 1 ). i , 2. 

(irumiiiatically, ihc>e pav\ hack .'tgain into the luljci live 
u.sc.s in A, from which, in nome oases, they arc not t:iv.y to 
sc}>ar.Ttc, K^ dead meat, the ^lc^ll of sljiiightcred aniiuals, or 
fle.Nh which is ilself dead (in sense 1); dead n<iW, the wool of 
dead or sUmghtcicd sliocji. 

, >478 Churchtv. Aci. Croscotnbe {Somerset Roe. .SV't.) 5 
Tliero is left of the ded lll•.>lley. .xivi* j 1692 LerrKi i.i. 
Brief Rcl. (1857) M. 544 Some .. in the dt^ad list were 
not killed, but nnnie prisoners, a 1845 M ks. Bray A'arlei^h 
xiii. (18S4) 304 Kxaiititwd into by the ‘dead jury', for m> 
was an itiiJtiesL ti'rmcd, at the dnte of onr talc. X85X M.vv- 
Jli'.w Loud. I.ubour 1 . 177 ‘llcad sulcsintMi*. .(hat is, the 
iiKirkct , salesmen of the mc.Tt sent . . ready sIuiiglKei t-d. 1867 
Smyiii.SW/,o'j llord-bk. Persons uj'|n.t; on board., are 
clc.arcd from the ship’s hmiks by a dead-ticket, which must 
he tilled up in a !;uiiil.'tr manner to the s/rk-ti, keJ. i 83 o 
Eictorian Rm. Feb. 664 Unlimited supplies of dead beef 
available for export from the Utiiied Slates. 

C. adv. 

1 . In a manner, or to a degree, characteristic of or 
suggesting tleath ; witli extreme inactivity, stillness, 
etc.; utterly, profoundly, absolutely dead asleep, 
dead eahn ) ; to e.\trcmity, * to death * (as dead run, 
dead tired). Cf. also dead sick ^in D. 2), Dkau 
D uu.NK, etc. 

Often c»nun.H-tcd with the qiiidificd word by a liyplieii, and 
ihuH passing into combinations. 

[1393 (knvEu Conf. III. asy Wherof she swuiined in hi.s 
honde, .>\nd as who Siiitli lay dedc oupres:a!d.l 1596 K. 
IDncheJ Diellii (1877) Ot I.cadcn-nmlcd gnefe, Who 
neiier goes but with ii dead sloWt: pace, n 1631 Lai’I> 
Serm. (1847) Elias hid ihcui cry loiithr ; their God was 
‘ a.sleep * . . Yes, dead asleep. 1637 KuriiEKRiKn l.ett. (iBCv.*) 
I. 267 r>efcrrcd hopes need not make me dead sweir (;i.s we 
ii.sed to say). X727 Ukai«i.i.y Font. Dkt. r..v. Hart, r.>e.'wl 
mil deer li.'ivc upon occasion Lnkcn very great h-aps. 18x8 
Keats F.ndym. 1. 405 As deatl-still :cs u imirble man, 1840 
U. H. Dana Ref, Mast x, 24 In u few minutes ii fell dead 
calm. 1841 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 157 For .'ll! .so de;id- 
we.Tiy as I lay dow'n. Ibid. I. 160 Whether 1 faiiiti:d, or 
suddenly fell dead-asleep.^ tMi Hiighk.h Tom Ih'own at 
O.xfurd vi. (1889) 51 'l‘<» drive into Fairingdon. .both liorsi.s 
<lcad done up. x88x Times 25 July 4/5 Her cnginc.s were 
going dead slow. 

b. With absolute or abnijit cessation of niolioii 
(or speech). (Cf. A. 24.' 

18^ Why I E Melville Kate Cm'., My companion stopped 
dc.'in short and « oncealed her blushes in a ghcis of champagne. 
1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 11. iv, He stopped tlead. 

c. With the full weight of on inert body. (Cf. 
A. 29.) 

1873 J. C. WiLCOCKs Sea Fisherman 83 What is ihi.s on 
my 1111V. which hauls as dead us if I had hrmked a weed 1 

2. I lence more generally : Utterly, entirely, abso- 
lutely, <|uite. (Cf. A, 3I-) 

1589 Na.shk a I mond for Parrot 5 b, f)h he is oldc dogge al 
expounding, and d«jado surcataOitcrhismc. 1741 Riciiariv 
SON Painela (iS'.:4i J. f)-/ A dcad-’*piicful, grey, goggling cyv. 
1826 Disk.veli / Vr'. Crey 1. v, He cut the Doctor quite dead 
lo-day. 1857 Amer. in Japan ix. 196 Bchite llie 

lice is ’dead ripe’, i860 IJooic Lines Alps. (ib6'.i) II, ii, 

03 Only one horse ..wliich soon bcc.Tinc flc:id lame. 1888 
CiKtiiNWKi.L Class. Coal Tr. Terms A'orthnmb, 4- Ihnh. 
fed. 3) -i The small coals . . are then passed over a .secaHid 
skreen, fto scparalol the nuts . . and Inc dead small, or dutT 
which falls through (he skrceii. 

3 . Directly, sliaight. Dead again si : lit in 
a flirecliun exactly opposite to one’s course 'So 
dead on end) ; fig. (in a way) tlirectly or utterly 
opjtoscd lo. (t.-f. A. 31 d.) 

x8oo C. Si i!RT in .Vaval Chron. 1 V. 394 Carrying me de;ul 
tipcm the Shaiiihles. z^o Di(.ke;nn Barn, Rndge xxxiii, 
'I'lie wind and rain being dead .'igainst me. 1^0 K. H. 
Dana Ref. Mast\yf. 7 \Vc coiilinned running dead before 
the wind. 1851 Dixon lt\ Penn ix. (i87',j) 77 ’I’lie coum il- 
lors were <lcad agaimsl his pnaycr. 1875 J. C. Wn.c(n;KS 
Fisherman Dbserving - . that . . the wind was dead 
on end, .'tnd the sail * w'uuld not be a lia')X)rth uf good 

D. Combinations (of the adj. or sb.). 

1 . General combs, a. With other adjectives or 
participles (in adjectiv.nl or ndvb. const.) — ‘ so as to 
be or seem dead, as if dead, to death, etc.’, ns in 
deadddanched, -cold, 'drifting, frozen, 'grown, 
'heavy, -killing, dive (cf. Dkah-ai.ivk^ diving, 
•seeming, -set, -sounding, -speaking, -ivounded \ 
b. iiarasynthclic, as dead-coloured, -eyed, Dkad- 
UKAKTKi>; c. ntlributivc coni}». of the sb. ‘of 
the dead as f deaddmrier, deaddand, 

X879 Browning Halhrt 4^ Udi 42 Temples, late black, 
*dcad-blanchcd. 1535 Coverdalr Eatk. xxxix. 14 I’lwy 
.shat ordcnc men also to be "cleedburiers. x6xs Beaum. 

4 Ft.. Maid's Trag. n. ii, Two “detid-cold aspicks. z6ix 
CoTGR., Blaime, . . whitish, "dead coloured. 16x8 
Kkats Endym, in, 411 A swoon Left me “dead-drifting to 


j that filial power. XS70 Aae 'TragedU 16 in Sat. Poems 
! Rt.f, (tS'jo) J. 83 Paifl of the face. . ‘^Peid cyit, dram lyke, 
! dlsfigurat was he. 1594 Kvi» Cotmelia n. in lla/1. Dodsby 
V. IM My ■’‘di '.'id- grown joys. xBxo Kv.wsx Sontt., Picture 

■ of Lcnndcr, See 7 iow liis body (fips ” I h-ad-heavy, 1493 
j SiiAKs. /.«€.r. 5.JU With a cockiilrice Mcad-killiny eye. 1594 
; — Rkh. Ill, IV. i. 36 This dead-killing newes. 1871 'rvi oa 
i Prim. Cult. 11 . vBt* Mictlanteiictli, ruler of the dismal ’'dead- 
I land in the shades below'. zmx Sylvester J)u Rartas 1. 

i iii. 945 Th'.Tdmirccl Adam.anl, Whoso ^dead-live power my 
I Reasons {xiwcr doth dant. 1605 Ibid. it. iii. Laiw ("194 
(J >.) He smut the .sea with his *dcad-Iiuirig rod. X|^ Ibid. 
j II. i. Imposture 260 M )ead-.seeming coals but quick. x8ao 
SfoTi Mcnast. iii, Her quiviiing lij), and ‘dead-set eye. 

; X726 I.EONi Albertis A rehit. I. 42 a, Of .Stones, some, are 
t hi‘:ivy and suitoruiJs; others are. . light, iuid ‘'dead Konuding. 
1598 Svi.vii.siER Du Barf as ii. ii. iv. Colunt/ws 7x7 Trie 
Guide of .siipplc-st lingers (hi (livlng-dnnib, "'dead .sjieaking) 
sinnew-.siugeri. e X400 De.tfr. Troy 6528 All Jxat met byui. . 
Anther dyet of his clynlles, or were ’'ded wondit. 

I 2 . .S]>cctal combs, doiid angle {I'orlif.), 'any 
j an;<lc of a forlilicaliou, the ground before which i*; 
j i^nsccn, and therefore undefended from the paiapel ‘ 
i (Stocciucler J/i//l. A'nryel.) ; t doad-blrtlx : see 
; Biuth 3b; doad-oart) a cart in which de.ail 
bodies nrc carried away (e.g. during pestilence) ; 
doa'd-clothes, the clothes in wldch tlie dead nrc 
dressed ; dead dipping, a ]>it)ccss l>y whieJi a 
‘ dead* or dull surince is given to omaincntal brass- 
work (Urc? Die/. Arts i^‘7^ ; also dead-dippod 
ppl. a.’, dead doors {Kant.), doors fitted to the out- 
side of the tjunrlcr-gallery doors, to keep out water 
in case the (piarlcr-gallery should be carried away 
(Wcalc 1 S!;o) ; dead-di*oas -- dead-clothes', dead- 
end, a closed end of n water-pipe, pass.ige, etc., 
through w hich there is no way ; also attrib . ; dead- 
j illo » dead-smooth fdc ; dead Bn, name for tlie 
i second dorsal fin of a salmon ; dca'd-liro, tiie luiiii' 
nous ai»i.ie;uance called Si. lilmo’s Fire, supersti- 
tiously belicycd l(» prcsagcdcnth ; dead-flat (Awfi///.), 
that timber or frame in a shij) that has the grcalcr,t 
breadth; the miilsldp-bcnd (Wealc 1^150); dead- 
freight, the amount imid for that part of a vck;;cI 
I not occupied by cargo, Avhcu the vessel is charlcrcd 

■ for a lump sum ; doa‘d-hole vst’*'* 'l«ots* and cf. 

I I)KAi)-WKi.L 1 ) ; doa d-houae, a huiltijng or room 
! in which de.ad botiicB me kcjit for a time, a mor- 
tuary ; dead-latcU (sec cpiot.) ; dead march, a 
piece of solcitm music played at a fiineial proces- 
sion, esp. at a m Hilary funeral ; n funeral iiuircli ; 
doa d-oifloo, the olhcc or service for the burial of 

I the dead ; dead oil, a name given to those jito- 
diict.scdthe distilhiticni of coal-tar wliich are heavier 
than water ; also callctl hcazy oil ; doad-plato, an 
ungrated iron iilntc at the mouth of a furnace, on 
which coni is cokcfl before being pushed upon the 
grate; tdoa'd-pledgo-.-MoitTGAOK; doa'd-ri'Hiiig 
{A'aut.), ‘those parts of a ship’s floor or bottom, 
throughout her whole length, where the floor-lim- 
ber is terminated upon the loAvcr lultock * (Falconer, 
ATar. Diet. 1830) ; don'd-room, a room in which 
dead bodies are kept ; dead rope, [a) a rope that 
does not run in a block or pulley tThillii.s 1706) ; 
cf. A. 23 ; (/;) a bell-rope working on a half- wheel, 
for chiming ; dcad-sharo (see qiiol. iSb;, and cf. 
Dkad I'AV) ; deadehoave, ‘ a scored aperture, in 
the heel of a lop- mast, through which a second 
top-Mekle pemlant can be rove* (.Sinylli, .Sailors 
I IForddk .) ; ddad-.shoro (see quot.) ; doad-aiek a., 
i {a) as sick as one can be, jjrustrate with sickness ; 
i’ (//) sick unto death, death-sick y. common in Cover - 
dale) ; t doa d-alayer, one guilty of manslaughter ; 
dnad-smooth a., said of the finest rpialily of file ; 
dead-flijace : see quot. ; doad-ntroke ( IHlliards), 
see auot. ; dea'd-.Ntruck, 'j* -atrookon ppl. a., 
struck dead ; fig. struck witli horror, paralyzed, 
etc. ; t dcad-awoat, the cold sweat of death : 

^ dea//i'S 7 mil', dca'd-topa, a disease of trees (see 
i qiiol.) ; heiKc dead-top at/rib. ; dead-turn ; sec 
' quot. ; t dead wed fSc. 7 oad) Moktgaois. Sec 
' .akso following words, I )i:ai;-alivi 2 to Dead-wouk. 

>885 CuuKt. Marroiif Chirurg. vn. ii. 269 The roitmi iBirtli- 
j wort] is . . more eflcUii.-il in iiiuviug >|x:c;ilily the Metises. 

I “dead- Birth, and after- Birth. 1722 De Foi; Piague (1840) 

I 35 Many .. were . . carried away in the “clcad-carts. 1887 
! i'ail Mali C, 18 Mrtr. 2/2 In Munte Video, .the dead c.'irl.s 
j I'.iss through the .''treats with dead and dying all mi.\ed up. 

; x86x Kamssav Remin. .Sci. n. 5 *'rhi>sc arc fine linens j'oii 
have got there, Janet.' ‘Troth, nicm . . (hey ‘re ju.st the 
guden«an*.s "deed clacs.’ 1888 Contemp. Rtm. Mar. 409 The 
iiieii .set themselves to dig out actual catucomlis, wliifc the 
women made dead-clc'.lies. 1866 Timmins tmiustr. Hist, 
Rinningham 31X* liurni.shing. .furnishes a contrast to other 
portions of “dead dipitcd work. Ibid. 309 Dead dipping . . Iia.s 
now become the revogni/ed mode of finish whore acid is 
employed. 1879 Cassells Teehn. Educ. IV. 299/2 ‘Dead* 
dipping prudiices a lieautiful frosted aptiearance on the work. 
x 8 s 4 H. Miller .Sdt, ^ .Sekm, vii. (1 857) 1 38 Like the point . d 
tags that roughen a “detid-drcsK. x8w Pall Mall C, 12 Oct. 
'2/x There are, of course, firc-cr>cks and valves on “dearl-cnds, 
but these ye not eflftcicnt to thoroughly free water-pipes 
from incrustations and deposits. G. Findlay Eng, 

Raibtmy 199 This is what is tenned a ‘ oead-end ' warehouse 

8*-2 



DEAD. 


DEAD DBUNE. 


. . the waggons come in and go out the same way, and cannot 
lie taken through the warelioiisc. tB6s J. CJ. Bkmtham 
Harvest a/ Sea V1873) SS About 1 j«> of these TsuhnonJ were 
marked by rutting off the Vlcad or .serojid dorsal fin . . 23 
were marked with a silver ritij; behind the dead fin. IhUl, 
138 Cutting off the flc;id fm i.s not thought a good plan of 
marking. 18^ H. Milli r .Sr//, /j- .VtAw. 118581 15 We 
looked up, and saw a 'dead-firc sticking to the cross-trccs. 
* it’s all over with us now-, nia.stcr,’ said I. 1730-6 H.^tub v 
(folios * Dead Freii^ht^ the Freight a Ship looses for want of 
being full, or the Freight paiil by the Merchant, by agree- 
ment, iho’ he h.is not .scut his full Compliment of Goods on 
lioard. 1889 Clattse in Chartcr^arties^ Captain or Owners 
to have an .'iIkijIuIc lic-n on tlie Ccugo for all Freight, J)cad> 
freight, and I tcfiiurragc due to the ship under this Ch.irter 
Party. 1656 Jrnl. K. Ajg^ric. Sac. XVII. 11. 304 For these 
•dead-holes we would sub'^titute cesspools . . The oiicn c*ess- 
pooN, or dead-holes, which are too freimently used. 1833 
FdiN. r.VII. 348 Ihe keeper of the ’‘dc.nd-house. 

1650 FuA'sia/v^ist X, 'I'o the right of the lich-gate wc 
have placed the ' T)cad-i louse *. 187A Knioiii /)h t. Aftxk.^ 

' DenddaU-h^ a kind of latch wluvsf. bolt may be so li>ckcd by 
a detent that it cannot be opened from the inside by the 
liandic or from the outside by the latch key. 1603 Knoi.i ks 
Hist. Turks S27 The cnsigivs were. .let fall, .a ^Jc.'id march 
sounded, and heavy silence commanded to lie kept through 
all the Campe. 1^ IMckkns Fieak Ho. .vxi, That's tiu: 
]>cad March in Saul. They bury soldiers to it. 1858 Fadkr 
Lifa Xavier 446 Where there was no C'brisiiaii burial 
ground, he dug the grave with his own hand.s, buried them, 
and then recited the ' Dcad-OfBoe on the spot. 1849 
MAN.sFfeLO in Jrtil. Chem. .Soc.\. 250 The heavy oil who'ie 
extrication forms the .second period of the process, is techni- 
cally called 'Mead oil'. 1854 Ronamis & Kicii.xRn.so'i 
ChcM. Technol. (cd. a) 1 . 135 More heat |is] applied, until 
the distillation of the dead oil is complete. 187$ Urk 
Diet. Arts III. 395 The dead oil.s . . arc rjund in the very 
l.a-.t portions that pass in the di.stillation of coal-tar. 1855 
f.ARiiNKK Museum Sc. Art V, 'fhe fuel .. should be 
laid on that part of the grate nearest to the fire door, 
crdled the 'dead plates. 1881 Raymond Minima Gtoss.f,.\.t 
'I’bc ga.scs evolved on the dead-plate pass over the gr.'ite 
and are burned. x6s8 Phii.mi's, *Dcad land or 

moveables pawned lor money, which is to be the Credi- 
toiirs for ever, if the money be not repaid at the time 
agreed on ; it is also called Mortgage. 1664 E. Itt’siiNtu.i. 
Ct>m/‘l, .Shi^vrij;tti to 'I'hcn I set off the •Dead Rising. 
1691 T. HIalkJ yU'C. S'evt Invent, 1*1* The. .Stern-post, and 
Dead-rising up the Tuck, c 1850 in Kudiut. Xavijc. (Wealcl 
114. 1833 Wit.MJS Pencitliu^s I. i. 16 My friend proposed 
to me itMook into the *de.id-room. 1751 CHA.MHtU!t Cycl, 
,Vv//., ^'Dead rapes, in a ship, .nrc such as are not running, 
i.v. do not run in any block. 2846-1^ Omvkr Mauiistieon 
F.rtm. n^ij Rung witfi a half wheel, or dead rope. iSya 
Ei.i..vu)MIJK /W/s a/ Ch. x, 359 At tin's time .. the bells 
were altered from the dead roiv: pull to the sally. 1517 
in XIATI. 31 1 For xviij Med.sharcs . . at 

V..S. a nioneth -vj.li. vj.s. 1867 Smvtm Saitads H'orddk., 
Dead-shares, an allowance formerly m.'ide to ol!icer.s of the 
fleet, from hetilious numbers borne on the complement 
{temp. Henry VIII.', varying from fifty sharc.s for an 
admiral, to Italf a slurc for the cook’s nitite. 1857 J. G. 
Wn.KiNSON Enypiiaus t. Fharaahs tvs A single square .sail 
. . raised or lowered by lifts running in •dead-sneeve holes at 
the lop of the mast. iBai in P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 

' Ihad-shaar. 1830 we ale Diet. Terms, Dead shore, 
ii piece of timber worked up in brickwork to support a 
superincumbent mass until the brickwork which Is to curry 
it has set or become hard. 2535 Covkmdale a Kings \x. 1 
X\ that Lyme was Ezcr.hias Meedsioke. ISo Isa. x.KXviii. i, 
John iv. 47, ctc.l ^ r'i6«i S. VVakd Life of Faith (16/7) 88 
when thou . . (a.s in a Sea-sicknesset .'irt ot;.vl sicke for the 
pre.sent, remember thou .sh.dt be the better, .after. 153$ 
CovEkUALE Josh. XX. 2 Fre cities., that a Meed slcyer 
which slcyeth a soule vnawarres . . may flye thither. 
1874 Knibiit Diet, Meek. s. v,, The grades [of files] arc 
as follow-s Rough. Middle-cut. Rastard. ,Secoitd-cui. 
lamooth. •Dead-smooth. 1884 F. J. Ukmtv.s JKatc/i 4 
Clockm. 79 Dead Smooth . . the cut of the finest kind of file. 
1887 RkUNTON TharutiSiotogy, etc. (ed. 3) i kjo ‘Dcad-spacc : 
thi.s imnie ha-s been given by O. I.iebreich to the part of 
n. fluid in which no reaction occurs between substances 
dissolved in it. . . If the mixture he placed in horizontal 
capillary tuljcs the dead-space is at eacn end of the li(|uid. 
*873 Cavendish & Bennett Billiards 193 A Mead-stroke 
is ]jlayed by .striking the white gently in the centre, or, if 
anything, very .slightly below it. a 1593 Marlowe Hero <y 
l.eander 1, 121 With icar vf death "dcad-strooken. X597-4 
Bi*. Hall Sat, i. iii. tT.>, [To] appall The *dearl -.struck 
audience. 1839 Dabt.ey Introil. Heaum. FI. IVks. I. 31 
Shnkspeare himself scrawls bytitnes with a dead-struck 
hand. 1609 Holland ,Amm. Marcelt. Having a 
Mead sweat coniming all over him, he died within a wmile 
after. 1706 Phii.lU'S (cd. Kersey), * Dead-tops, a Disease 
in Trees : For large Plants tlmt uj»on their Kenioval have 
bad their tops cut off, are apt to die from the Place they 
were cut off at, to the next Sprig, or Branch, a 1711 Ken 
Sian Poet. Wks. 2721 JV, 320 When they .saw a dead-top 
O.Ak decline. 1888 S. P. 'L'hompson Dynamo- Flectr. Mheh. 
(ed. 3) 404 In every dynamo the current, .is proptntiona! to 
the .speed less a cert.Tin number of revolutions per second, 
llie latter number is familiarly known as the Mead-tnm.s. 
X340 Ayenb. 36 Hy bet-ikeh hyre londes and h-ire erituge 
inc wed and •dead wed. s6oo Skkne Reg. Maj. 50 The 
secund. ..me deidw.id. .is forbiddin in the Kings court to l)e 
made or vsed. Bemu.se it is esteemed to be ane kittde of 
ocker or vsiirie. 

Dead, sh:- Also 3 -6 ded, dede, 4- doid. The 
nortlicrn form of the word Death, formerly in 
regular use with Northern writers {dtdf), and still 
dialectal in .Scotch ideid, pronAtincfNl did), csp. in 
certain locutions, e.g. tired io dead [deU), to be the 
dead (eleid ) o/any one. Also in many combinations, 
as dead’betl, dead-caitdle , dead-rattle, dcad-sjpoke, 
dcad-thraWf etc. For examples of the simple word, 
see the ^ forms under the various senscs^of Death 
sb . ; for the combinations see under the standard 
Knglish forms De.ith-»et,t., DKATii-THiioiir, etc. 


In some in.stance.s it is diflicuU to decide whether demi- in 
combination is the Kh.x^ death, or the ordinary .'idj. And it 
is evident that later wTUers have often used phrases and 
combinations containing the sb., with the notion that it was 
the arli. Tim.s dead-bell cuuld easily be understood as the 
bell of the dead, or rung for the dead, dead-naent a< the 
sweat characteristic of the dead, 
i* Dead (ded'i, v. Obs. exc. in local or noncc^use ; 
replaced by Deaden. Forms : i ddadian, 4-5 
dede, 5-^ dead. [OE. dladUtn (also adcadiati) to 
become dead (cprresp. to a Gothic ^dnttddn), f. 
dfad, Dead a. Branch II corresponds in sense to 
OE. dtfdan, dydan to kill (Gothic *daudjan, Gcr. 
iodfett) ; but is ap]). only a lraii.sitive use of the 
origin.'il intr. vb.] 

I. intr. 1. To become dead. a. lit. To die. 

e^ Lindisf, Gasp, John viil 21 And in »yuno iucro 
dimcia^eS. 1^975 Kus/t7v, Cosp., In synnuni lowrum sc 
deodisafi.] t»' 1050 Gloss, in Wr. -Whicker 408/6 Fatescit, 
ndcadaFl e 14x0 Patlad. on Hush. 1. 759 I'he seed of thorn 
in it wol dede and dole. 1:14x5 Sei^en Sag, 623 (P*) The 
liolde tre bygan to dede. 

b. Jig, 'i'o lose vitality, force, or vigour ; to be- 
come numb ; to lose heat or glow. 

c CiiAt'CER //- Fame ti. 44 A 1 my. fclyn^c gan to dede. 
16x0 Bacun .Sylzfa § 774 Iron, as soon hh it i.s out of (he 
Fire, deadeth straight-ways. 2654 Fullkr Fphemeris Pref, 

S Their lo>'aIty flatteth and deadeth by degrees. 

2 . Cf.S. collide slang. ‘ To be unable to recite ; 
to be ignorant of the lesson ; to declare one’s self 
iinj^rcpared to recite* (B. II. Hall College IVds. & 
Customs, 1856). 

2848 ih alian before H. L. of /. 0. 0/ O. F., Be ready, in 
fine, to cut, to drink, to smoke, to dead. 

II. tram. 

3 . 1 o make dead {lit. and jig^ ; to cause to die ; 
to put to death, kill, slay, destroy. 

CZ340 Cursor M. 13070 <F.Tirf.) Ilenxlia.s couct lobn to 
dede. c 2374 Chavckr Boe/h. iv. iv. 127 Aftir hat Jic body 
is dvdid by pe de|>e. Spenser 7 'eares aj :l/uses ’Jt 7 o 
Our )«lea.saiit Willy. .Is dead . .With whom all joy and jolly 
iiKriiinent Is al.so deaded. 1594 Na.khk Unfart. Trav. 59 
Tree rootes. ..stubbed downe to (be ground, yet were they 
not vtterly dcaded. ^26x4 Lusuincton Resurr. Spmt. in 
Pkenix {1708) II. 480 This would murder His divinity, and 
de.ad His iminortality. 2677 Galk Crt. Gentiles II. iv, 240 
By burning to set a m.arquc, or to dcail the flesh. 

4 . Jig. To deprive of some form of vitality ; to 
deatlcii : a. 'I'o deprive of sensation or conscious- 
ness ; to slujiefy, benumb. 

t38x WvcLiF sSam. xxv. 37 And the herle of hym with yn 
forth is deed [v.r, dcadyd^ aeadid, dedid]. 2590 B. Jonson 
A>». ^//i« ant of limn, 1. liiJt.) myscn.scs, Why lose you not 
your powers, and become DuH'd, if not de.*ided, with thi.s 
spect.icle ? 1642 French Distill, iv. (2651) 06 It . .quickens 
any dcaded meml>er, as in the palsie. t6^ K. I/K.^rRANc:E 
Josephus' Antiq, vn. x, His hearing was dcaded and lo.st. 
b. To deprive of force or vigour. 

2586 F.pii. Sidney Spen.scr\s Wks. (Globe) 572/2 Eiidle.se j 
griefe, which deads my life, yet knowes not how to kill, 
a 1632 LAun.SVrw. >1847)13 nothing dead your spirits 
in God’s and your country'.s service. _ 2653 A. Wilson Jas. f, 

05 This, .deaded the matter .so^that it lost the Cause. 2687 
•SfiADWKLL Jm'enal Ded. Aiijb, In ail Puraplirasc.s upon 
the Greek and Roman Authors, .the Strength and Spirit of 
them is deaded, and in some quite lost. 

C. To render spiritually dead. 

2656 R. Rooinsom Christ all 108 Carnal security deads the 
heart, 2676 Hale Contempi. i. (1689 taSi, I have been very 
jealoiLS . , of wounding . . or deading roy conscience. 

d. To make dead or insensible to something, 
ffiza T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Drnnkennes is. .an 
oppressing, and deading of it Rhe heart) unto duiic. 2655 
Gcrnai.l Chr. i»sArm,(t 66 ^) 175/1 J licscnsc of (hi5Go.spcN 
tieacc will dead the heart to the creature. 

6. To deprive of its active or effective physical 
quality ; to deaden, make ‘ dead extinguish. 

2612 CoTGR., deaded, a.5 wine that h.ath taken 

wind, or hath becne mingled with water. i6a6 Bacon Sylva 
9 15B If a Bell hath Cloth or Silk wrapped about it, it 
deadeth the Sound more. z6sx J. Wright tr. Camus' 
Xaturc's Paradox 200 I'he Ashes of Love, whose coals 
were deaded on .n sodoin. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden i, 
[Walnut oil} is lictter for Painters’ ii.se to illustrate a while 
colour than Lin.sevd Oyl, which deadeth it. 2729 D’Urkev 
Pills (1872) V. 163 Common Prey so dead.s her Dart, It 
scarce can wound a noble Game. 2748 Thomson Cor/. Indol, 

I. Ixvi, When . . thy toils . . Shall dead thy fire, and damp 
its heavenly .spark. 

6. 'To check, retard (motion or force) ; to destroy 
the force or effect of (a missile, etc.), 

26ot Carew CormtfolCsssh, Great trusm of hay., to 
blench the defendants sight, and dead their shot. 16x6 
Bacon SyjM f 25 Yet it doth not dead the Motion. 2663 
Pr.pvs Diaty 25 Apr,, Which, .in dry weather, turns to dust 
and deads the ball. 26 m Phil. Tram. V. 3067 The wind 
was at South'E.'ist ; whiem deads the Tydes there 

7 . U. S, college slang, ‘ To enuse one to fail in 
reciting. Said of a teacher who puzzles a scholar 
with difficult questions, and thereby causes him to 
fail * (B. H. Hall College Iffds, Customs, 1856). 

288^ J. Hawthorne tn Ifarpet^s Mag. Aug. 386/9 Whose. . 
enquiry, * What is ethics ? ' had deaded so many a promising 
. .student. 

Dead, obs. form of Dxed. 

Bea’d-ali*Tei Also (chieliy U, S.), dead* 
and«i^ve. Dead while yet alive ; alive, bnt with- 
out animation ; dull, inactive, spiritless. 

2591 Sylvester Dh Barlas 1. v. 953 I.Aiaving a Post-bume 
(dcad-alivi:) seed beliind her. 2627 Collinn DeJ. Bp. Fly 


453 The Monke that liucs in pleasure, and ddic.'icie, and 
idfcncsse, is dead aliue. 2994 Mis.s (iuNNiNG Packet 11 . 103 
A dawdling, dead-alive . .aruwsy subject. 2840 HtxiD Up 
the Rhine 9 A. .dead-alive, hypochondriacal old bachelor 
uncle, a 286a Tiiorkau Lett. u86.>>) >9$, I Imve peifornicd 
tilts journey in a very dead and alive manner. i 8(0 Hoi.mk 
Lee B. Godfrey xxvt. 138 Tliis dreary . .dead-alive place. 
Hence Dead-allTism. 

1887 Jvsinoyif Arcady 170 Dismal, dull, dead-alivism. 

De^ beat, dea'd-baaii, sb, > (a.) Watch ami 
Clock- making, etc. [Dkad a. 34 b.] A beat or 
stroke which stops ‘ dead * without recoil. Usually 
attrib. or adj,, as in decuBbeat escapement, 

1768 tr. P. Le Roy's Aiitnnpfs fading Longitude 39 The 
dead licat is made upon a pait that is unconcerned with the 
regulator.^ 2874 Knight Diet, Mech., Dead-beat Escape- 
ment, This.. was invented by (irabaiu alxiut 1700. 1881 
Maxwell Fli ctr,\ Alagn. 11.351 Galy.inometcr.s, in which 
the resistance is so great that die irmiion is of this kind, are 
called dead-beat galvanometers. x88a J. Milnf. in S'ature 
XXVI, 628 PendviluniH, .so far cotitrolled by friction as to 
be ‘ dead-beat 

Dead beat, dea*d-bea% ppl- a. [Dkad 

adv. 1 , 3 .] 

A. adj. (^or pa, pple.) Completely * beat *, utterly 
exhausted, collotj. 

x8xi P. I'ksAN Tom 4 - Jerry (1890} 34 So dead-beat, as to 
he compelled to cry for quarter. x8^ Hook G. Gurney 1 . 
218, I never was so dead beat in my life. 2887 Sir R, H. 
Koderth In ihe^ Shires ii. 30 His horse lay dead beat in 
H ditch be.sidc him. 

B. sb, slang {U. S.). A worthless idler who 
sponges on hi.s friends j, a sponger, loafer. 

1877 Black Green Past, xli. (1878) 325 A system of local 
government controlled by 30,000 buminers, lo.TferH, and dead- 
beats. x88a B. Hartk Flip ii, Every tramp and dead-be:it 
you've met. 

Dead-boll : see Death-ukll. 

Dea'd-bom, ppl. a. Now chiefly dinl. Born 
dead, still-born. 

c xw King of Tars 914 The child ded-boren was. 2483 
Catn. Angl. 93 Dedebornc . . abort inns, 1613 I’cTtCHAM 
Pilgrimage vm. xiii. 822 Children whicli were iTuad-l)urne. 
1782 Bland in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 357 The number of the 
cnildren th.Tt were dead-born. 2840 K. Buemnek lixeurs. 
Denmark, etc. II. 396 The dead-born and those who long 
wielded the sceptre, are laid side by side. 

HX300 Cursor (Cott.) pe dedis..hat forwit ded 

born ware, pai iiiai be ({uickend ncucr nuu-e. 27x5 Poi'K 
Odyss, .XX. 3<4 A Samian Peer.. who teem’d with many 
a dead -born jest. 2738 — Fpif. Sat. u. 226 All, all but 
Truth, drops dead-horn from the^Frc.s.s. 2830 Macaulay 
.Southey, Fss, (18.18) I. 223 The History, . is already dead : 
indeed, the .scconil volume was deadboni. iSxvCANi.yi.R Fr, 
Rez\ I. v. viii. 247 Messieurs of the dcad-boru Broglie- 
Ministry. 

Deadbote : see Deddutr. 

Dea’d-ce:iitro. Aleck. 1 . Dkad-foint. 

1874 in Span's Diet. Engineering 161. 

2. in a l.-ilhc, a centre which does not revolve : 
see Centre 5. 

1879 UoLi ZArKFKt. Turning iv, 44 The de-M centre with 
louse pulley. Ibid. 45 I'hc dead center lathe. 

Dea'd colour. Painting. [Dead a. 13 b.] 
The first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So Dawd-oolour v. tram., to paint in dead 
colour ; Dea'd-ooslourlng* vbl. sb. 

2658 W. Sanderson Graphice 63 I'irst to speak of detTcl- 
colours. 2673 in II. Wali-oi.e iPertne's Anccd. Painting 
(1786) 111 . 228, 5 June, Dr. Tiilot.son sat . . to Mr. Lely for 
him to l.iy in a dead colour of his picture. 2788 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. xiv. (1876) 94 I'hat lightness of hand which 
was in his dead c(>Iour,ur first painting, c 2843 H. Gheenoucm 
in Flagg Life IV. Allston (1893) 183 This dead color I paint 
solidly, with a good body of color. 

2658 W, Sanderson Graphice 64 Picture.s by a good 
Master, begun, and dead-coloured unl](. x668 Excelleney 
of Pen iV^ Pencil 89 In this Dead-colouring you need not he 
over curious . . the colourK may be mended at the second 
Operation. Ibid, loi For a light-red Garment, first dead- 
colour it with Vermilion, evt^ Imison Sch. Art It. 58 
After the student has covered over, or a.s artists term i(, 
ha.s dead-coloured the head. 2859 Gui.lick 8c ’I'imiis Paint. 
330 The Dead-colouring is the first or preparatory painting, 
and is so termed because the colours are laid cold and pale 
to admit of the after-paintings. 

Dead-day: see Death-day. 
fDwdeiiO'iJlgfPpl-a, Obs. ^Doing to death', 
killing, murderous. 

2590 Si'ENBKR F. Q. 11. iii. 8 Hold your dead-doing hand. 
2594 -- Amore/ti i, ITio-sc lilly hanos, Which hold my life 
in their dead-doing might, 2633 B. Jonson 'Tale Tub u. i, 
Put w..Yo((r frightful blade, and your dcad-doing look, 
XToa C. Mathkr Magyt. Chr. i. ii. (1852) 53 Such dead- 
doing things, as powder and shot. 1778 Wksley IVks. 
(287^ XL 250 These dead-doing men. 

Bead drunk, dea*d-drii*nk, a. [Dead 
adv, I : cf. deacl-sick in Dead D. 2.] So drunk as 
to be insensible or unable to move, in a state of 
prostration through intoxication. Hence liMkU 
drumkeaMM. 

ISM Buites Dye/s Dry D. P vij, They .. receive . . the 
smoak through a Cane, till they fall doune Deod-drunke. 
2^ SiiAKB. 0/h. 11. iii. Be niky Dryden fVi/d Gat/ant 
V. ii. 2709 Steele Tatter lio. 5 p t Cupid is not only Blind 
at present, but Dead-drunk. 2840 Mrs. Carlvlk Zett, 1 . 
234 My penitent wa.s lying on the floor, dead-drunk. 1837 
Hawtiiornk Twice Told T.,DavidSzaem,hxi awful iiiNtance 
of dead drunkenness. 
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DEAD LIFT. 


Deade» obs. form of Dead, Deej). 

Beaded ppLa, \ sec Dkai> v, 4. 

Beadeu (dccrn), v. [f. Dead a. 4- -kn : a 
comparatively recent formation, taking the place 
of the earlier Dead v.] 

I. 1 , ifttr. To become dead (/f/. and ; to 
lose vitality, force, vigour, brightness, etc. 

1713 Lmtf. Gaz, No. 6171/3 The Wind de.ndning . . we 
could not m.'vke the Way we cxrtected, z8oi Sourney 
Thalaha xii. viii, The dash Of the out'brcakcrK deaden'd. 
1835 New Monthly Afag. XLllI. 157 The bells, which you 
hear loudly at first, begin to deaden. 1869 I.owki.1. Pictures 
/"tvM ApMedort vi, Yet they momently cool and dampen 
and deaden. 

II. irans. 

2 . To deprive of life, kill [e.g, the tissues). 

1807-16 S. CoorCK First Lines Snrg, (cd. 5) 14s Ry wlitiih 

. . some of the filwes .'iround the tr.'tck of the ball are dead- 
ened. Mod. To denden the nerve of the tooth. 

b. Spec. {U.S^ To kill (trees; by ‘girdling*, i.c. 
cutting out a section of the bark all round ; to clear 
(groiuid) by killing the trees in this manner. 

1773 Aiiair Atner. Ind. 405 They deadened the trees by 
cutting through tlie bark. 1855 W. .Sauokn 1 liraddock's K.r- 
pcd. 84 A good wnodsntan willsoon dc.adcn a number of acres, 
which by the next seed-time will l»e ready for cultiv.'ition. 

3 . yfg. To rleprivc of vitality, force, or sensibility; 
to benumb, to dull. 

1684-9 T. lIuRNKT 7'A, Earth (J.), We will.. by a soft 
answer deaden their force by dogrecs. 171* Addison Spect. 
No. 4H7 ?3 That Activity whidi is natural to the hum.au 
Soul, and which is not in the power of Sleep to deaden or 
abate. 1798 T. J Ri- r ekson IVrit. (7859) IV. S105 It deaden-i 
also the demand for wheat. 1863 Whytk Mki.vim k Gladia- 
tors II. Z05 Any .anodyne that could deaden or alleviate her 
pain. 18^ Mozi.ky Univ. Serm. vi. (1877) 129 To benumb 
and dc.'tdcn worship. 

b. 'J'o render dead or insensible to. 
ai6QO K. Hopkins S'enu. Acts xxvi. 28 ilt.) How dc.*idncil 
are they to those sinful ways, which before they much 
delighted in? 1874 Gkekn Short f/ist. viii. § 1. 447 Its | the 
Ribic's] words, .fell on ears which custom had not deadened 
to their force .and beauty. 

4 . To deprive of some effective physical quality : 
a. To deprive of lustre or brilliancy; to make dull 
in colour or aspect ; to give a dull surface to (metal, 
gla.ss, etc.) ; .sec Dead a. 13 b. 

1666 Pkpys Diary 24 Oct., He . . hays the fault of it upon 
the fire, which deadened .. the glory of his services. 1706 
PoPK Let. to iValsk a July, In painting, a man may lay 1 
colours one upon another, till they .stiflen and deaden the 1 
piece. 1799 (.1 Smith Laboratory I. 185 How to deaden 
the and hi it to i>aint upon. 18155 Owkn .4 »taf. Vertebr, 
Anim. ii. (L.), [It] dc.'idcns the whilono.ss of the tissue. 

b. 'fo ileplive (liquor) of sharpness or flavour, to 
make vapid. 0. To make (sound) dull or indistinct, 
d. To reduce (quicksilver) from the liquid to the 
granular state in the iiroccss of amaljramation, 

1683 Trvon Way to Health 208 Nothing, .does more 
deaden and (hat the Spirit.s, especially in green Herbs, than 
slack Fires. 17*5 [sec pKADENKnJ. i8a8 Wicuster, Deaden 
, . to make vuptd or spiritless ; us, to deaden wine or hear. 
iBzB Scorr /'■. M. Perth xxvii, J’o shut out, or deaden at 
least,' a .sound so piercing. 187a [see Dkadkned]. 1881 
Raymond Mining Ghm.^ Deadened Mercury, 

6, 'J’o destroy or reduce the energy of (motion). 
1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. ( J.), This motion would be quickly 
deadened by countermotions. x8a8 Wkmstek, AWch-.t. 
To deaden the motion of .1 ship or of the wind. 1807 
Smvih .Sailors Word-bk.^ Deaden a ship's imy^ to retard 
a vessel’s progress l)y bracing in the yards. 

Deadened (de-d’nd), ///. a. [f. mcc. + -ED 1 .] 
Deprived of life or force; dulled, uiuflkrtl, etc. 

17*0 Wei.ton .Sujg. Son of Gad\. x. 245 Obedience renews 
the I-ife of Deadened Love, ' 17*5 Popk Odyss. xxii. 284 
With deaden'd sound, one on the threshold falls. 1789 T. 
WiiATELY in Med. Cotnmun, II. 393 The exfoliated or 
deadened part [of a bounj. 187a Rlack Adv. Phaeton ix. 
131 The deadened tolling of .a bell. 

Deadener (dcd'noj). [-Kuk] One who or 
that which deadens : see ihc verb. 

i846LANt)OR lutag. Conv. Wks. II. 60/2 Inciimbrance.s and 
deaueners of the harmony. >884 Goi.ow. .Smith in Con/em/. 
Kelt. Sept. 316 Unless they are strong. .Conservative insti- 
tutions are. .dcadeiiers of responsibility. 

Deadeni^ (dcd'niQ), vhi. sb. [-iNok] 

1 . 'fhe action of the vewb Deaden, q.v. 

x866 Timmins Industr. Hist. lUnningham 300 The [brassl 
work becomes .speckled or irregular in the 'deadening*. 
1875 Whitney Lift Lan^.y'vi, 118 The deadening of the 
native processesof compo.Hitiou and derivation and inflection. 
1883 League Jml. so Oct. 657/3 Mental depression and 
moral deadening. 

b. coftcr. That which deadens sound, colour, etc. 
1^ Knioht Diet. Meeh., Deadening, 1. {GarpeHtry.)yzsAs- 
ing in a floor, ceiling, or wall, to prevent conduction of 
sound [cf. Deafen 3]. 3. \GildingS A thin coat of glue 
. .smeared over a surface that is gilded in distemper, and 
is not to be burnished. 

2 . f/.vY. The action of killing trees by ‘girdling ; 
coHcr. a clearing in which the trees have been 
• girdled *. (Sec Deaden a b.) 

1800 Addison Anier. Law, Ktp. 306 llierc was a deaden- 
ing on C's land as early as 1769. *855 W. Saroent 

Braddock's Exped. 83 A deadening . . signifies the eflect 
produced on the trees by girdling, or cutting a nng about 
Ibeir trunlu. 

Daa'deningf ”*] deadens : 

i»ec the verb. 

s8os SovTHKY Madoc in Azi. xviii, From his slimld I he 


deadening force oonimunicated ran Up his stunn’d ann. 
1875 Hamkrton luttll. Life xi. i. 402 The deadening in- 
fiuences of ntutine. 

tDea*der^ Obs. [f. Dead v. + -Euk] -- 
Deadenkk. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Chris fs Alarm fi. (1657) 26 Die giving 
w^ to sin . . which thing is an horrible deader of the heart. 

Deader - (de doj). slang, [f. Dead a.-H-EU ^ 1.] 
A dead person, a corpse. 

I in American Newspaper\ A. C. Dovije AYw^(F 
in Starlet u. i, Then mother's a deader too. 1887 Cyclist 
13 Apr. C^o/t The halftlo/cn . . tnxipcrs would have been 
manufactured into deader.*; in the twinkling of an eye. 
Deed-eye (de‘d|di). [Deadh. 15.] A^aul. A 
round laterally flattened wooden block, pierced 
with three holes through which a lanyard is reeved, 
used fur extending the shrouds. Also ajjplied to 
the triangular blocks with one large hole, usually 
called hearts t similarly used for extending the 
slays. (Cf. Dead m.\n'h EVK.'i 

1748 Anson's Coy. i. viii. 78 The main toiisnti split, and 
one of the straps of the main dead-eyes broke. 1835 i>iR 
J. C. Rons A’arr. Md Voy, xxviii. 398 The dead eyes were 
preparing for the mainmast. 1891 Times 14 Oct. 6/5 The 
William Hatcinan has li»st her main yard, and several of 
her chain plates and dead eyes are broken, 
b. Crowfoot dcoti-cye- JimiROE. 

1815 in Faiconkk Marine Hut. (cd. Rurncy). 1867 
SMvni Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., The c*oufcet dead-eyes eat 
hjiig cylindrical blocks with a nninber of .sm.ill holes in ' 
them, to receive the legs or lines 1 omprjsing the crowfoot. 1 

Deadfall, dead-fall (de'dfol). chiefly f/i A', j 

1 . A kinil of trap used csp. for large game, in j 

which a Weighted board or heavy log is arranged j 
to fall upon and kill or disable the i>rcy. j 

161X aMakkham C.ountr. Content. 1. xvi. 11608) 78 Some do I 
use to take them with hutches, or dead-hills, set in their j 
haunts. 1877 Coots Fur Anita, vi. 175 in addition to our j 
steel traps, we built niimtruu.s deadfalls. | 

2 . a. A tangled mass of fallen tri es. j 

1883 Century Mag. XXIX. >95 i Extensive ‘dead-falls* j 
of trees thrown pell-mell over, under, and astraddle of each I 
other by g.Tles. | 

b. (See rjUot.) I 

1874 Knicht Diet. Afech.t Dead fall^ .t diimping-plairurm j 
at the inuuili of a mine. ; 

C. * A low drinking or gaining-placc. ITcslcm i 
U. .V.’ {Cent. J)kt.). 

Deaid-fftllow. A comjdelc yenr’.s fallow, i.c. 
rest for the land for both a summer and a winter, , 
I Icnce Dea’d fa llow t>. 

i88> Daily A\-u>s $ .Sept. 2/2 Nc.irly the whole of the j 
arable has been dead-fallowed this summer. I 

Dea'd-liaiid. - Mobtmain (of which it is a I 
translation \ j 

((.'1380 WvcLiF /r/*r.(i88o) 131 l^ei w;olIe not ccsse til .allc j 
be cunqufli'id in-to here dedc iiondis.l i6za Ktv Hall j 
.Serin, v. 64 What liljeral revenutrs . . were then put into 
Mortmain, the dead-hand of the ('hurcli ! 1670 Ri.oi.’n r 

/onv Diet. s.v. Ad <iuod daiunuw, 'I’lic .so given, i 

i.s said to fall into a Jh’ad han>l. Fur a Rudy Politick j 
dies not, nor can perform personal service lu the King, or . 
t heir Mesne Lord.s, .ts single Persons may do. 1B79 JVI oklkv i 
(i88ci) 162 Forty-thousand serfs in the gorges of the j 
Jura, who were held in dead hand by fhe Ri.shou of Saint- 1 
Claude. 1880 A, J. Wti..soN in Mocni. Mag. 469 rh;il bene- i 
vulcnce of the 'dead luuid *, which corrupts and blights all J 
its victinisi. 1 

Dea dhead, dead-head, dead head. ■ 

•fl. Old Chem. == Caput mohtci m 3. Oh. i 

Raki-r Je^vrll of Health 195 n, .See whether Ihc ! 
deadehcatle be blackc. 166a R. Matiilw / '«/. Alch. ft io»). , 
T77 Take from lh<; Dunghii at the Refiners, his dead head, ; 
commonly called, wc»»V/r«//r. xfO'j Curios, in I/uib, 

St Card, 329, I inaJe a Lixivimn with cie.ar Water, und 
filter’d it to lake away the dead head of it. I 

2 . Teclin. a. Founding. 'J'he extra length or j 
‘ head * of metal at the muzzle end of a giin*casting, i 
wliich contains the dros.s formed on the inollen * 
metal, and which is cut off when cool ; see also '■ 
quot. ii>74. b. A/cc/t. The tail-stock of a lathe, 
containing the dead sf indie (sec Dead a. 23). 

O. Naut. (Sec miqt. 1R67.) 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk.t Deati-head. a kind of 
dolphin (a stout }m>sI on a tniay head to make hawsers fast 
to); also, n rough block of w«xxl used .as an anchor-bUDy. 
1869 Eng. Atech. 17 Dec. 320/1 When castings are reiptircd 
to be particularly' solid, .they' arc gcticnilly made with what 
is icrnicd a * <icad head 1874 K >n<iHTDiet. Mech.t Dead- 
head., V\\vX piece on a casting which fills the ingate at 
which the metal entered the mold. E/eeding-head. 

3 . colloq. (Drig. U. S.) A person admitted with- 
out iiayment to a theatrical performance, a public 
conveyance, etc. 

1853 I-owtLL Moosehead yrnl. Pro.ce Wk.s. 1890 I. 19 
Those ‘aticiilive clerks’ whose pr,*xiscs are Ming by th.Tnkful 
deadheads. ^ 1864 Sala in Daily Telegraph i Nov., A 
friend of mine, a very cmiuciit ‘ dead-head '—that is to say, 
one who has free admissions eve^where and to everything. 
189a Daily News 16 .Sept. 5/O 'J’he natural antip.Tthy be- 
tween penoriners and what are known in the theatrical 
profession as 'deadheads '..who do not pay for their enter- 
tainment. 

Hence (from sense 3) X>«a'dli«ad v, trans.^ to 
admit as a * deadhead * without }>ayiTiciit ; inlr. to 
act the ‘ deadhead’, obtain a privilege without pay- 
ment. Doft’dhtftdiflm, the practice of admitting 
penoas ns ‘deadheads’, {colloq..^ chiefly £^...S'.) 


18154 LowkJ-l in Atlantic Monthly Dec. (1892) 746/2, 
I will not be deadheaded, i860 O, W. Holmks Elsie T. 
ii. (i8gx) 13 He had been ' dead-headed ' into the world 
some fifty years a^, and had sat with lus hands in his 
pockets staring at the .show ever since. 1885 J. Rioelow in 
Jlarper's Mag. Mar. 542/1 Mr. Jeffcraoii Was not in the 
habit of deadheading at liotels. 1887 M iss Bayle*sR omant c 
HI. 92, 1 mean to almli.sh dead-headism. 

Dea*d«liea*rted, a. Dead in feeling, callous, 
insensible. Hence Dead-hta'rt«dly adv . ; Dead- 
hm'rt«dnMi. 

264a J. Eaton //aney-eombe 378 Such dcatl-he«TrtcfI, uii- 
hclccving, and wrangling Sophisiers. Ibid. 378 margin. 
Zcalou.s Against den<l-heartedne.ssc and unbeliefe. 167a T. 
Ri{(mK.s Wks, (1B67) V*I. 351 God will deliver you from., 
.stx'urliy . . formality, dcad-Kcariedne.ss, lukewarmness. 1839 
Standard 6 July. 'I'he e.TllDus Ueacl-hcarted sensualist. 

Dead heat. Kadngy etc. [Ct. Dead a. 28, 31.] 
A ‘ heat ’ or race in which two (or more) competi- 
tors reach the goal at the s.nme instant. 

1840 Hood Her Accident viii, She could ride 

aidciul licut With thu Dead who rule so fast and fleet. 
1878 Levek faek Hinton viii. 54 What year there wa.5 a dead 
heat for the St. Lcger. 

Hence Daad-lioat v. inlr.^ to run a dead heat ; 
irans. to run a dead hCiit with (another comi>ctilor). 
Dead-heator, one who runs a dead heat. 

1887 Cyclist 2.1 June, Ralph Temple. . 1 )ead-hculed Howell 
in the IJii.vtcr mile Match. 189a Black 4* White rp Mar. 
384 1 The two clubs who dead-heuted .. express ihcmHclves 
us very anxiou.s to decide the multer by a race. 1868 Daily 
Tel. 2Q Apr.. About four lengths in the rear of the dead- 
hcatcr.s was St. Uonan, third. 

i'Ddadintf (dedin), vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dead v."] 
The action of the verb Dead ; deadening. 

C1400 I. nu franc's Cirurg. 293 C'ancrenc comch of 
dvrlinge of ix: .skyn. 1607 Hifkon Wks, 1. 210 To the Head- 
ing of llii.ir hearts, like Nabals. 1645 Ussiikk Body Div, 
(1647) 4)0 A iuithcr Heading of the oldnmu. 

t Dea'ding, //A «. Obs. [-ino Deadening. 
1647 H. MiLmr^ong tf Soul lu. 1. ii, Deading liquor. 
DeadiBh CdcHliJ). a. rare. [f. Dead a. 

I- -Tsii.] Somewhat dead (in various senses). 
a 1450 Fysshyngtf with Angle (1883) xi 'J'he browuc colour 
seruyth for that water that is blacke dedUshc in ryuers or 
ill olhcr watcr-s 156a Ri’LI.HYN Dial. SoarnesSf Chir. ion, 
When thi'i seme* to lice colde, pale, deddi.she, or nartelie not 
fclie. t6xi A. .Stam oud Nioh 11, 186 (1’.) The lips put on 
a dc-Tdish palene.Hs. 1697 K. Peircf. Bath Mem. ii. ii. 264 
His U-ft Arm ami TIamf were numb'd and Ucadi.sh. X74a 
I. and. Sf Country Bn tv. ). led. 4) 55 To recover dcadisli Recr, 
1783 Phit, Trans. J.XXIll. 368 Jt be.'it out llat,^ yielded 
u dcai.lish sound, and became fluid in loMt than a minute. 

Dead letter. 

1 . a. orig. A writing, etc. taken in .a bare literal 
sense w illiout reference to its • spirit and hence 
useless or ineffective (cf. Korn. vii. 6, 2 Cor. iii. 6). 

1579 Fi'i.kk Heskin's Part. 6 'I'lie scriptures, which this 
dogge calkth the dcade leltm.s. 165a SrKRRV Eug. Dcliv, 
North. J'resh,^ 10 'i'his.. taken .singly by it selfe, is but 
a brcaihlcssc Caikassc, or a De..Td Letter. 1831 Cahlvlk 
Sart, Ke.s. 11. iii, First must ilie dead l..cttcr of Religion own 
itself dead . . if ibe living Spirit of Rcligiun . .is to arise on us. 

b. A Wiit, statute, ordinance, etc., which is or has 
become practically without force or inoperative, 
tliough not formally repealed tjr abolished, 

1662 Hkath Flagellum (ed. e* 6 'i’o which all otimr dictates 
and rn.stiTiciions were usulcssc, amt as a dead letter. 17x6 
Ammfi«:>t Tcrrjg Fit. xlii. as'i The Ijcst laws, when they 
become licad letters, are no law.s. a 1754 Fiki.dino Foy, 
Lisbon (175s) J45(f'\'»rmcr) And to im.TCt Laws wilhout doing 
this, is to fill our .statute-books, .still fuller with dead Idler, 
Ilf no use but (o the printer of the Acts of Parliunieut. 

M acal’lay //«/. Eug, II. 132 The few penal laws.. which 
had ilcen made in Ireliind.Tcainst l*roi«slanl Nonconforinists, 
were a dead letter. 1869 Fukkman Norm. Coiuj.^i^ffa III. 
xii. 249 Many a treaty of marriage became a dead letter 
almost a.s .soon a.s it was signed. 

2 . A letter which lies unclaimed for a certain 
time at a post-office, or which cannot be dclivertd 
through defect of address or other cause. Dead' 
letter Office : a department of a general post-office 
in which dead Icttci'S are examined, niul letuincd 
to the writers, or destioyed after a certain time ; 
now officially styled Returned J.etter Office. 

1771 P. Pah.son.s AWnwrtrXW II. 126, 1 sent to the Post- 
housi:, and ]>iiichu.svd a pacqnct of dead letters. 1845 
M'Cl'llocii Taceation 11. vii. (1852)316 With these excep- 
tions, all packets alxive the weight of 16 oz. will be imme- 
diately forwarded to the Dead l.«tter Office. 1881 Standard 
1 Nov. 2/2 I’he old name, ' J)e;td Letter Office’, has had to 
be altered to the prcMint apiiellation, ‘Returned Letter 
Office', partly in coiLscquence of the fatuity of the nulilic, 
who would insist upon associating the title ' Dead * letter 
with the 'land of the leal *. 

Hence Doad-lo'tterism [nonce-wd!). devotion to 
the ‘ dead letter * to the neglect of the * spirit* (sec 
I a). 

1^9 RAKiNii-Gorr.D Germany 11 . t 86 Pietism . . is also 
n necessary revulsion fr-in the dead-letteri:>in into which 
German i-'rotestantism hail lap.scd. 

Dead lifk. [See Dead a. 28, and Ijrr sb.] 

1 . The pull of a horse, etc., exerting his utmost 
strength at a dead weight beyond his power to 
move. 

1551 R. RoniNfioN ir. More's (Ho/. 11. (Arb.) 76 ().\en.. 
they gmuiite to be not so good ns horse.« at a hodeyne 
hrunte, and ^as wc .save) at a dcadc liftc. x880 Elwokthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. i86 Wlicn horcies ore attached to 
a Wright beyond their strength to move, they frequently 
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DEADLY. 


DEAD-LIGHT. 

iefu.se to try a secoiul time ; in !»uch a case it j.s >ftUl ‘ they 
won't pull at a dead lift t)n llie other haml it i-* common 
to hear a seller say of a horse, • I'll warn un to pull twenty 
times following to a deacMift 

2 . A position or juncture in which one can 
<io no more, an e.\treniiiy, ‘ a hopeless exigence ’ 
(J.). Usually in phrase at a dead lift* (^Very 
common in the i7ih c. : now arch, or dial.') 

1567 Harman Orrvvf/ 34 And to these at a tied iyft, or 
la.-t refuge, they maye. .lepayre. K588 J. Uoall Diotri'Phes 
(Ath..i J5 You must Iwiljic vs at that dead lifi, or cKe wo 
.'Uf! vndoiie. i6s5 6 .Siiirli:v yfniii's J\ez\ ill. ii, Medicine 
lie carried always in the pommel of hi.s sword, for a dcatl 
lift ; a very ariivc poison. 1641 f Shutf. Sarah 4- liag^tr 
(1640) 7 All-Miffinicni, he come.s in at a dead liftyand he is 
able to turn things in a inoinent. 16411 Fclllk Holy Pro/. 
SI II. x.vi. 137 Then [in a shipwreck] they betook ihemsclvc.s 
to their prayers, the best lever at such a iiciul lift indeed. 
>754 H^Kiiihi.soN EHi'.-Pan, Pici.^ He helped niu at a 
ilviid lift, kojui salfe mix ixien. 1783 Aisswoki 11 
Lnf. Pill. (Morcll) iv. s. v. A’m», None would do the 
wretch [Nero] the faviiur to kill him ; and. .he had not tliu 
heart to help himself at n dead lift. s8. . Mak. I'jickwok i k 
Stories 0/ /tvlantl v. It’s only jockeying- -fine .sport and 
very honourable, to iielp a ftiend, atadead lift. 1814 I. 
(iii.ciiKiST JKcason 88, 1 would not slip off from a dead lift, 
furgetting to come back to it. 

3 . An effort in ‘wliich tlie whole strength is 
njiplicd to lift or move something; n sheer lift; 
a supreme effort, rare, 

188s Morris Ifo/es 4- /'ears for Ari L 21 It is sui:h 
a heavy question by w'h.at effort, by what dead-lift, you can 
thrust this difficulty from you. 

Dea*d-ligllt. [In sense i,f. Dkai> <2. 15 ; in 
3, f. Deadj?., or Sc. form of i/ctiM-Z/Xr///.] 

1 . Aaut. A strong wooden or iron rdnitter fixed 
outside a cabin*window or port-hole in a storm, to 
prevent water from entering. 

I 7 a 6 Smu-tticKK Voy. round irorld ] A sea struck us .. 
and drove in one of our quarter and one of our .stem dead 
lights,^ 1836 Makkyai A/i'AA. Easy xxvi, 'J he water.. had 
burst into the cabin throii;;;b the window .s. .for the dead 
lights.. had not yet been shipped. <11845 l*^RnAM ///.;<»/. 
Li’x^y Pros. liirduHxtony The dead-lights are letting the 
spray and the rain in. 

2 . A skylight not made to open. 

i88s Trade Caealoxue, Skylights fur wliich we have no 
lorrc.sponding .sizes of Dcadligliis. 

3 . A luminous a})pcaraiice seen over ]nitrcsccut 
bodies, in grave-yards, etc.; a * corpse- light’ or 
‘ coriwe-candle *, Sc. 

1813 IIocR.'. (h/rraV IPaAv Introd.* Dead-lights glimmering 
through the night. 1854 H. Mii.i.fk .Sck. tjr Schm. ix. <18601 
K.S.'a The many floating Highland .stories of spectral dead* 
lights and wild .su{>crnatural sounds, seen and heard by 
nights in lonely places of .sepulture. 

tBeadlihead. Obs. rare. [f. Deadly a. 4 
-jiKAD.] Dead condition j the state of the dead. 

161a Ainsworth Aunot. Vs. xvii. 10 I 5 y the Hebrew word 
AVi/'/?/. .we are to iindcpitand the place, estate, or depth of 
death, dcadlibed. 164a O.Hi'f.HKs Emhabubtg, Pead Saints 
ig Some kiru! of lusse. .which this deadlyhed brings upon 
the soule. Ibid. 20 Deadly-head. 

t Dea*dlihood. ( Vv. rare - « prcc. 

1659 IhiAWiON Lrced 476 In the stale or coruliiinn of the 
dead ; in deadlyhood, as some have loarn't to sfieak. 

X)6ftdlily i^du'dlili), adv. rare. [f. as prec. 4- 
-LY'-^.] Tn a deadly nvumcr; mortally, fatally; 
cxccs-^iively ; » Deadly adv. 

Idas Lady M. Wkoiii U ran in 116 Mu.slng..huw hee 
.should so farre and dcadlily fall out wMth hiins«.-ire. t66a 
}. Chandi.fu I'ltn Jlehnont's Oriat, rva A young man, 
A Companion in the Duel, to the Earl., being dc.'ullily 
pricked, lhrui>l Lonigtiius thorow. 1849 Soui iify ( 'onim.-f>l. 
Hk. Scr. II. 257 Dull, dull— dcadlily dull, i860 Pv.sky Min, 
Proph. 312 Tncy bit, tvs .serpents, treacherously, deadliiy. 
1863 — ■ Lent. .Serm. 4 Dcadlily delusive to the .soul, 

Dea*d-line. 

1 . A line that does not move or run. [Dead 

2:1.] 

i860 Chambers' Encycl., liarhet. Angling, .with a dead- 
line, called a ledger. 189a raUMaUG. 5 Aug. 3/1 'I he 
scene is worked with miniature pulleys, ^ working lines’, and 
Mead lines*. 

2 . Mil. A line drawn around a military prison, 
beyond which a prisoner is liable to Ik? shot down. 

1868 I.0.SSINC Utst. Civ. liar (AS. HI. 600 Seventeen 
feet from the inner stockade was the Mead- line', over which 
no m.m could pass and live. s886 Contenip. Kenirtn Mar. 
44g Should he sonic day escape alive across the dead-line of 
\Vnichcsicr.s, he will be hunted with bloodhounds. 

.AV- >889 IImucf Plant. 45 The iastaui he sought 
. . i'.) t'joss the social dead-line. 

BeadlineM (dcdlints). [f Deadly a. 4 - 

1 1. The condition of lieing subject to death (see 
Deadly a. i); imiitality. Obs. 

»i ia85 A’. j;Bj We beoren in ure Ixxlic Icsu Cristes 
deadl(cne<,^«. atj^ Hampoi.f. /’r/i/Zr** Ixxxiii. a My hert 
..and my flc\-ss..|jK>f J>ai be brisel & heuy in dcdiyncs. 
1434 Mi-svn Af emit tiff of Life 123^ fetiyr of dedelyncs. 
> 44 ® { Patv. 115 pedclynes^, mortalitas. 

2 . The quality of being deadly or fatal. 
e A/irourSahtaiionn 518 Smyten with a sure woniulc 
of eeudelea dt:delyiiesse. «S3a Mokii Con/ut. T indale Wk^. 
598/a Y* de.'jdlyncsse of the sinne. 1612-5 b**- Hah- Cen^ 
tempi, iv. ri'.), The deadliness of Lazaru.s hi.s .sicknocs. 
1I63 Oro. Eliot Renwla iti. xii, That sharj^ edge might 
give deadUfie«s to tlie thrust. 1870 RcxiKRs Hist. GUamm^s 
Scr, 11, 13 A new disease of astonishing deadline's. 


Bead lock, dea^d-look. [Cf. Dead tr. 28, 31.] 

1 . A condition or siiualion in which it is impos- 
sible to jirocecd or act ; n complete stand-still. 

1779 Shkkioan Critic tii, I have them all at a dead lock t 
for every one of them is afraid to let go first. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. il- It. Jmle. (1877) I. i In Newgate Street, 
there was such a number of murket-carts, that wc almost 
came to a dcad.hjck with some of them. 1888 Bkyck Ainer. 
Comnno. 1 . v. 6u It often happen.s that one party has 
a majority in the Senate, another party in the House, and 
(hen. .a deadlock results. 

2 . An ordinary luck which opens and shuts only 
with a key, as opposed to a spring lock ; sometimes, 
locally, a padlock. [Dbad a. 24 b.] 

1866 Timmi.ss Induslr. Hist. Birmingham 87 Dead locks 
arc those wkich have only one large bolt, worked by the key . 

Hence Bea d-lo^ok v.^ to l>ring to a deadlock or 
stand-still ; Dea*dlo:ekixLflf rW. sb. 

1880 Paily Tel. 17 Feb., An entire population is dead- 
locked tin ough no fault of it s own. 1898 ;V. 1 Nation 4 Aug. 
81.2 They, .h.ivc deadlocked the Legislature. i88a A^ 
Tribune 3 Maj’, The disgriiceful deadlocking which the 
Kc.Ksion of i88a ha.s witnessed. 

Bea'dlonfr, a. I lumorous nonce-formation after 
livelong (as if f. /m? adj.). 

1844 Dtckkns a fart. Ckm. xxiv, Through half the Ueud- 
luiig night. 

BeMly (de'dli), a* Forms: 1 ddadlfo, 3 
dfiedlich, dladlich, 3-f doadlich, 3- 5 dedlicb, 
-lych, dod6lik(e, 4 dedli, dedeli, dondli, dyad- 
lich, dyeadlich, 4-5 doedll, 4-6 dodly,dedely, 
5 deadlike, dodlyke, 5-6 deedly, 6 deadlie, 
-lye, deedely, dodlie, 6- 7 Sc. dcidly, deidlic, 
5 - deadly. [OE. dtUdlic, f. dead Dead : see -ly b 
Cf. OHG. MD. doodlick^ 

1 1 . Subject to death, mortal. Obs. 
ciooo //aw/AVa (Thorpe) 11 . i86(li0sw.) DtXt an deadlie 
man mihtc calne tniddaueard oferseoii. e 1230 Hali Afeid. 
13 Il’is deadlich lif. axyaaCursor M. lopiq (Cotl.) Gotid 
bicom man detHi. 1340 Ayenb. 244 Ne c^e dycadlicb ne in.-iy 
[}>et] naU ysy. c som Maunuev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 , 1 am a crea- 
ture dcclly. 1477 l<.\Ri. Rivers (Caxton) Picies 123 Thinke 
thnu art dedely. 1533 Gac Rkht VayixWlAt'j Tlnsdeidliu 
body salljc cled whh immortalite. 01563 IIalk.SV/. W'ks. 
(I’aikcr Soc.) 97 Many holy prophets that were deadly n»cn 
were martyred. 1839 ll.oixv Pestns xx. (1852) 331 Even 
man'.s deadly life Cm be there, by God'.s leave. 

tb. absol. A mortal; usually ps ft. Mortals, 
human beings. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 2867 pare is n.inc dedely . . J)at 
stiihcc to serclie pe domes of j{od. 1590 Jas. I Sp, Gen. As-^ 
semhly Aug., I . .shall Maint.'iiii the same against all deadly. 
168$ y. ond. Gaz. No. 2009/2 Whom tve .shall humbly Obey. . 
Mamlain and Defend with our Lives anti Fortunes, agMin-st 
all de.idly, n.s our only Righteous King and .Soveraign. 

+ 2. In darifjer of death, like to die. Obs. 
a 1300 B. B. Psalter xXiii. 22 (Mftrz.) For al dai dedelik cr 
wc \tnorte ajficimur\ for pc. c 1386 Chaccku Bnuikt. T. 
312 My lady hath iny deeth y-sworn .. but thy bciiignytr'c 
Vpon my dedly herte haue .some picee. a 16x6 Bkaum. iSc 
F u Country v. iv. How ilocs the patient f Clod. Yon 
may inquire Of more than one ; for two are sick and deadly 
. .her health's despaired of, And in hers, his. 
t b. Of or belongings to death. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xiil. xi, Not longc after ibal 
loscph was layd in his d«jdely tied. 1483 L’axton G. do la 
7 V/<rcx.s.\v. iyi 8hc . . became seke, and layc in her dcilcly 
bedde. 

t 3 . Without life, inanimate ; —Dead a. 0 . rare, 
a ia85 Juliana 22 To luten dedlicbe schaflen as 5c schul- 
den to godd. cxa4o .Sterecs 132 It is swilk a secre pat 
vniieihLs marinys brest may it vnderslonde, Jiow may it 
panne be wrete in dedly .sk} ms? 

4 . Cnnsing death, or fatal injury ; mortnl, fal.al. 
C893 K. Alli-rko Oros. iii. viii. §3 Forbiwcon Romany 
hcora apas. .and p;er dcndlicne sije xeforan. 1197 K. Glooc. 
(1724) 223 Ac ouei-comc vas he no^t, pey ys w'ounden dcillych 
were. c. 1377 Ciiauckr . I nel. 4 - / rc. 258 The cause . . Gf my 
dedely adversilic. c'>430 Pitgr. Lyf AlatdtOiie 1. xxvii. 
(1869* tq per i.s no wounue so criiclle ; for with out remedye 
it is dcdlych, 1562 \yiN3Fr Certain TraetatesSfVr,. (188H) 

1 . 3 Ly ke . . to anc .schip in sme dedely stormc. 1603 K NoM.rs 
Hist. Turks (1621) 48 Every hourc expecting the deadly 
blow of the hangm.'in.^ 1768 BE.s'niK Minst r. 11. xii, Thu’ 
F ortune aim her deadliest blow. 1874 Mori.kv Cotnptvmise 
(1B86) 34 The narrowing and deadly effect of the daily itera- 
tion of short-sighted commonplaces. 

b. As a quality of things : Having the property 
or capacity of causing death or fatal injury; 
poisonous, venomous, p^tilcntial. 

f 1380 \Vyci.ik Serm. SeL Wks. I. 361 Dedli drynke, lif 
jrci taken it. .anoicp hem not. 1567 Mai'LHT 6>. Potest 57 b, 
The inhabitants . . doe set the whole Groiie on fire, and by 
that ineanes the deadly Serpents . , are driticn away, xfoy 
Dryocn V'irg. Georg, iii. 447 Dire SiefKl.'inicR . . mix, <or 
dc.'idly Draughts, the pois’noiis Juice. 1788 (.fiiiuoN Decl. 
•V F. r. (1846) V. 3 7 ho winds, .from the south-west, diffuse 
a 110.x iotis .Mid even demlly vapour. 1845 Darwin Vov. Nat. 
X. (1879) 220 M.any savages, .have seen . .small animafs killed 
by tile musket, without being, .aware how deadly an instni- 
inent it is. x^ Treat. Bot. 1140 To camels, .it is a deadly 
{toison. 

c. Spec. Ill names of poisonous plants. 

Peoitly Carrot, the genus Thafsia of umbelliferous plants, 
nntive.s of Southern Europe. I^eadly Niffhtshadey the 
Atropa BelladonnaGA.O.Sofannceie), a rare .slirub with dark 
purple flowers and large round black berries ; the nanie is 
often po]juIarly nii.sappiicd to the common. Woody Night- 
shade, Solanum Dukamaray with ovoid scarlet berries. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxi. 416 Of gr^ Nightshade, or 
Dwale. 'I'hls noughtie and deadly plant is taken fora kinde 
of .Solanum. .The . , fresh leaiies of this deadly Nightshade 


may be applycd outwardly . . The friiite of this Solanum i.s 
deadly. 1774 T. West A ntiq. Furness 94 There grows the. 
Ticthnl Hekan, or deadly nightshade. s84a Penny Cyct, 
XXIV. 282/2 The species fof I hapsiu] are mostly natives of 
the countries of the Mediterranean, and ore known under 
the generic name Deadly Carrot. x886 Pall Mall O. rj 
Aug. 4/r 'The plant, .popularly known a.s deadly nightshade 
in England is the woody nightshade or biiler-bweet . . Tlie 
appearance of the deadly ni^tshade, atropa belladonna of 
botany and medicine, is very different. 

6. Theol. Of sin: Entailing spiritual death; 
mortal (opposed to venial) ; esp. apiilicd to the 
seven chief or ^ cardinal ’ sins : see Sin. 

ataas Ancr. R. 56 He [David] dude freo vtnummcn 
licaucd sunnen & deadliche. 1340 Hami'OI.k Pr. Consc. 3362 
’['hir er tha hede syiis that er dedely. 1340 Ayenb. 0 
Lechetie. . 1.4 on of i«e reuen dyadliche zeiines. Ibid. 16 Hi 
byeb heaued . .of alle zermes, and ginninge of allc kucade, be 
by dy.idlicbe, be by uenial. c 1400 Maonui-v. (Roxb.) iii. to 
{’at say also {>at fornicnciun es nu dedly bot a kyiidely thing. 
1483 Caxton G.de la TourJA iii, By this.synne of glotoriye 
; men falle in allc the other sixe dedefy .sy lines. 1^-9 (Mar.) 
! Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, Fornicacion, and all otner dcadlyc 
j .synne. X603SHAKS. Aleas./or Af. m. i. 1x1 Sure it U no 
i sinne, Or of the deadly Kcuen it is the least. <tx7xx Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wk.s. 1721 III. 269 The Seven^ curs'd 
deadly Sin.s. .Pride, Envy, Sloth, luteinp' ranee, Av'ricc, Ire, 
And Lu.st. xSio Shkllfv Cenei iv. iii. 37 Wc do but that, 
which 'twere a deadly crime To leave undone. 

f b. Deadly sinner ; one wlio commits deaclly 
sin. Obs. 

i6aa Donne Serm. i. 5 He that comes alive out of that 
field [a duel] conics a dead man, because be comes a deadly 
sinner, and he that rcinaiiis dead in the field is gone to an 
cvci’lasting death. 

6 . Aiming, or involving an aim, to kill or de- 
stroy; im])lacablc, moitaT, to the death. 

c X805 Lay. 8530 pine daallichc iuan. r:x38o Sir Fernmb. 
Coo A leydc to pc Sarsyn strokes smcrle ri^ als til his tied ly 
j fo. c X430 Freemasonry 309 Throwghc cnvyc, or dedly halt*. 

I 1583 S'l ANYiiURST Acneis 1. (Arb.) 17 Tunocs long fostred 
! dt-adlyc rcucngemenl. ai 66 t Fwllkk iFlii/M/V-r (1840) III. 
382 Betwixt whom and Sir Henry Hcrhelfy was so deadly 
a quarrel. 1703 Rowr. Fair Penit. i. i. 2 <jC With deadly 
Imprecation.s on her .Self. 18x3 Byron Hr. Abydos 11. xii, 
Althuugit lliy Sire 's my dearliie.st foe. 1845 .M. Pattison 
F.SS. (1)289) 4 i contest .. becomes sharp and deadly. 

7 . Resembling or suggestive of death, dcath-like. 

a. Of colour or aspect : Tale like that of a corpse. 

r 1385 Chaucer /.. G. /F. 869 Thishe, Who koude wryle 
whitih a dedely cbcic 1 laih 'I’esbe now, c 1400 Ih ryn 1337 
j HI.S coloure gan to ch.ningc in-to u deddy hewe. x^x 
Ei>kn Arte Nauig. ii. xix. 50 If [the Suinie] shew yc.alowe 
or deadly, tempest is like to folow. x^ Shaks. Com. lirr. 
IV. iv. 96, I know It by tlieir pale and deadly looks. 1795 
SouTHKY Joan of A rc 289 By the flush’d cheek. .And by Im: 
deadly paleness which ensued. 1803 A/ed. Jrnl, x. 152 In 
consequence uf the. .deadly look of the child. 

b. Death-like in unconsciousness or physical 
j pro-stmtion. 

Hai.i, Chron. 56 The Normans hc.^ryng of the kynges 
! arrival wer sodenly strikeii with a deadly fcare. x5Ca 
: WiNjtT Cert, Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 6 Quhal deidly sleip 
is this that lies oppressit ^owY x69i Salmon .Syn, Med. in. 

I xxii. 413 Narcotick, cau.Mug deadly sleep. 1853 Lytton 
, My Nm^el xi. vii, A deadly faintness ueizeil her. 

c. Death-likc in darkness, gloom, dullness, 

I silence, elc, 

axyta Cursor M. 17881 (G<)ll.'pe folk in dedeli mirknes 
; stadd. X||S9 Mork ('on/, agst. i'rib. 11. Wks. 1171/1 Coii- 
j liniiall futmacion woulde make it [the mindidiill and dcudtye. 

! z6oo Blount Ir. Couestoffxio 29 'Iherc was .such a 
I deadlie silence in the porte. ifes Soaks. Lear v. iii. 290 
j All's chccrlesse, darke, and deadly'. 1638 Rousk Heart. 

! (/nip. (1702) i66 Sitting in darkness and a de.iilly shadow, 

j 8, Excessive, ‘ terrible * awful ’. eo/lof/. 

z66o Pkevs Diary 1 Nov., A deadly drinker he i.s, and 
I grown cxceeditmly fat. x66o Ibid. 7 Dec., So to the Privy 
i Seale w here I sii:ned a deadly niimhcr of pardons. X74S 
Mr.s. Delanv /.(/<;<$■ Orr.tTSfii) 11 . 382 It has liccn a deadly 
while I have taken to answer your kind letter. IW3 Gold.sm. 
Stoops to Cong. i. ii, You’re come a deadly ileal wrong ! 
1843 Caki.yi.k Past it P*'< (1858 - 281 Why such deadly haste 
to make money 7 1847 J. Wii„son Chr. North (1S57) I. 146 
'J'lie quantity of corn tliat a few .sp.Trrows cun eat . . cannot 
be very deadly. 

9 . ('omb.j ft!} deatify-dinledy -handedy -hecuUdy 
•like adjs. ; deadly-lively a., combining dullness 
and liveliness, lively in a gloomy and depressing 
way (college ; hence deadlydivelimss. 

*593 ^hakb. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 9 'I'he deadly banded Clifford 
slew my Steed. 2596 Fitz-Gkfrrey Sir F. Drake (1881 ) 51 
An hundred dcadlie*dintcd staves. 1630 Ruthkrford Lett. 
(1862) 1 . 55 She is in a most dangerous and dimdly-like con- 
dition. 1838 Dickkns Nkh. Nick, xii, Even her black dress 
assumed something of a deadly-lively air from the jaunty 
style ill which it was worn. z88x Mrs. Olivhant in McKm. 
mag. XLllI. 402 He was taken to Mentone, .to thedendly- 
ItveTineM . . ana invalid sii)TOiinding.s of that sbeltur of the 
suffering. x8ox Spectator 12 Dec. 655 Tlie deadly-liveiineHS 
of flippant and forced humour. 

Beadly (de-dli), adv* Forms : 1 ddadlioe, 
3-4 d6aa[icho, 4 dyadliohe, dedlyk, 4-d deddly, 

5 dedly, 6 deedly, Sc* doidly, 7 deadlie, 6- 
deadly. [OE. dcculUce, f. diad Dead : see -i<y 
1 1. In a way that causes death ; mortally, fatally ; 
to death, Ohs. 

€ lofle Gloss, in Wr.rWriIcker 436/8 Lnetalitery deadlice* 
Ax^ K. Bkunnb «i 3 xo) 33 He wonded |>e Kytig 

detidy fulle sore, e 1440 Prontp. Parti. 1 15 Dedely, inpr- 
tattler, letatiier. ssSs T. Norton Catkin's Inst. 1. xiv. 
(1634^71 'They are wounded, but not deadly. 16x7 May 
Lucan ix, 1x431) 2t The snakes bite deadly, latall are their 
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teeth. fftSn VI. 147 Killing Beauty . . Be no 

more so deadly Cruel. i8t6 IIyron Ci. liar, iii. xxix, 
When shower'd The death-bolts deadliest. 

+ b. Theoi* In a way that entails spiritual death ; 
mortally : see Deadly a. 5 . Oh, 

a laas Ancr. H. 58 ^if he is ivonded so j>et he sune^ie dead- 
liche. Z3M 2^3 Inc o)>re cas me may zonc^i, o|kt 

li^llir.hc, oper dyadlicHe. C1400 MAUNDitv. iKoxb.iiii. ii:i 
pai say wc synne dedly in jial we schaue cnire hci-dcs. 1503 
Hawks A'.iw///. I'irt, xiii. 273 A dungeon loncc and wyde 
Made for theym that do synne dedely, 1570 1 'omson Cnf- 
Tw's Sertff, Tim, iia/a 'I’o sec those men, which were as it 
were Angels of God, full : yea, & that deadly. 

'|•2. Implacably, mortally; to llie death. Ohs, 

C1310 R. Brcnnr (Rolls) 2644 Slieo louede 

mykel slayn brol>er, & dedlyk [v. r, dcdcly j hated sciie hat 

ohcr. 1393 Gowrr C%mf. 1 . 339 Thus hale I d odely tbilke vice. 
1579 bVLY Euphms (Arb.)95, 1 haue heard ihut women cither 
loue entirely or hate deadly, xdte S. Ci-arke EfcL Hist, 
I. (1654) 44 The .spiiefull Devil deadly pursuing him. 

3. In a manner resembling or suggesting death ; 
as if dead ; without animation. 

a i 30 oCw/:j<»r. 1 /. 1 81551 Colt. 'paawafnlwras s.-! dedlidim, 
All lighted |m: 1 cm come wit him. c X430 Pit^r, J.y, 
Matihoiii’A. Ixxxiy. (1869)50.^1 dcdliche {/W motiu'vtrni] 
he answerde hire. X594 Siiaks. Rich, til, in. vii. a6 They 
. . Star’d each on other, and look'd deadly pate. 1633 1\ 
PcKrciiER Pnrpir /si, vn. iR.i, How coiiius it then, that in 
so near decay Wc deadly sleep in deep secuiity? 1865 
Dicki-.nts Mui, Er. i. i, Seeming to turn deadly faint. 

4. To a fatal or extreme degree; 'mortally’, 
‘to death’; extremely, excessively, rollotj. 

1 ««I 300 Cursor Af. 17995 (Colt.), I l>**t es sa dedli dill.] 
1589 Butteniiam Eui*. Pocsif in. xvili. (Arh.) 205 He . . did 
. .deadly belie the matter by his description. xjSqx Sri' s’skk 
Eiro. L’/z/x/ 446 Judgement sc.atcs, whose liidgc is dcudlie 
died. x688 MiKciK J'r. Die t. s.v. .S 7 tr.t», He is deadly slow, 
itest fitru'mcnu'nt lonr,. X703 Rowt: l‘lyss, Kpil.31 These 
Cups arc pretty, but they're deadly dear. 1809 .Scon- I.rl. 
to Southey 14 fan. in Lockhart, In tliis ileadly culd weather. 
X865 ;j 1 ’holi.oi'k Jiclfon Kst. ix..,ioa It is so deadly dull. 
xBtB Mkk. .SfowH i'offMtuc P, xiii, Wc were dc.idly lircd. 

0. In a dead manner ; like a de.i(l tiling, rare. 

i^x G. I’rttii; tr. Cuazso's Civ. Cotw. 11. U586) 50 To 

fall dcadlm to the grouiule, .as a l*odie waihout breath, 
x^ Moxf.KY Ess. (1878) IJ. 126 There is a holi«‘f in the 
Bible which is mere Bibliolalry, and. .rests deadly in a mere 
book. 

t Dea*dlliaxi. Ohs. -=* Dead man : formei ly 
(vritU-n and pronounced as one word. (Cf, Hlind- 
M.vv.) OAr. exc. in names, as Deadwans WaJk. 

a 1300 Orr.vfU‘ /I/, 11504 A.smerl o soliniih bittiirnes, 

hat dedman curs wit sincrid es. r X440 Ccsta Rom, lx\. .^87 
(Add. MS.) Atie derige of a dedemnii that laye on the liere. 
x6xi Smaus. Cymb. v. iii, ta 'J'he strait passe was damm'd 
With dcadmen. 

Dead man is used in various Jig. application.s 
and combiinitiona ; chiefly in //. 

1. pi. i^dead men.) Kinply bottles (at a drinking- 
bout, etc.), .dangot (olloq, 

a 1700 B. K. l>i(t. Cauf, Crem^ Dcaeimmi, empty Pot^ or 
bullies on a 'I'livern-table. 1738 Swikt I'oiite Couvers. 188 
I.ct iiim c.arry off the dead Mon, as wc say in the army 
< meaning the empty bottles). x8a5 M, YVksimacuit 
Euf^.fSpy I. 151 The wine bin surrounded by a vcgiiiK-nt of 
dc:ul men. X851 'I nACKiaiAY A’«a'. Hum, iii, ( 244 Ficsh 
butties vuTft brought ; the ‘dead men '. .removed. 

2. slang. (See quot. 1873 .) 

X764 Ltno JJ/c 40 Jourtieymen Bakers . . arc c.asting up 
what Dead-Men they clieatcd their .Ma.siers of the past 
Week. 1819 Mooke To/u Crib's Mew. 16 (Fanner) J.>cad 
men are bakers, so iralled from the loave.s falsely cbargeil to 
their master’s customers.^ *873 Slattj^ Diet., Dr'ad-ma/f, 
a baker. Properly speaking, it i.s an extra loaf .sinugglcd 
into the bxskel by the man who carries it out, to tbe loss of 
the master. Soiiietinics the dead-man is charged to a cus- 
tomer, though never delivered. 

3. C ards. A dummy at whist. 

1786 Mackenzik in 2 '/ie Lounjicr No. 79 ? 13 As if one 
should, .sit down with three tlemi mm at wliist. 

4. Naut. (//.) ‘'riic reef or gasket-ciids care- 
lessly left dangling under the yard when the sail is 
furled, instead of being tucked in’ , Adm. Smyth'- 

Bead men's bells. A local name in Scotland 
for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

1848 W. Gardiner Flora, For/arshire 139 It is known to 
the peasantry by the n.anie of ‘dead men’s bells 1853 
Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Ford. 157. 

fBesd man's (men's) eje(s. Naut. Ohs, 

-':^DKAD-ETE. 

1466 Maun. 4> Househ. Exp. 914 A bolt for the stemme, 
also the closyngc of dcdeincn yen. 1598 Flokio, .TA/rA/ . . 
a piillie in a ship called the dead man he. x6a6 C.M’r. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 1$ Puliies, blockrs, shiuers and 
dead mens eyes. 1706 Phii.i.i 1‘!« led. Ker.scyt, Dead-nteus 
Eyes (in a Shii>\ a kind^ of little BIiK’ks, or Pulleys, liaving 
many Holes, but no Shivers ; wherein run .small Kopies. 

Bend man's (men's) flngex(s. 

1. A local name for various species of Orchis. 
properly those with palmate tubers, as O. maculafa 
and latifolia\ in Soaks, prob. the Early ruri'le 
Orchis, O. mascula. Also applied to Amvi ma^ 
mlatutny Lotus comicnlatus, and Alopecurus pra* 
iemis. (Britten & Holland.) 

s6m Shaks. Hasn. iv. vii. 173 Long Purples .. oiu- cold 
Maids doe Dead Mens Fingers call 1853 G. Juiinki un 

Nat. Hist. E. Ford. X93 Orchis laii folia. The n>ot, from 
its shape, is sometimes called . . Dead-men's-fingers. 

2. The Eoophyte : -ncxti. 

Dat.las Nat. Hist. Anim. Ktugd. 54. x86s G-.-sse 
IV wr at Shore 73. 187* Dana Corals 83. 


3. The fmger-like divisions of the hranchitv or 
gills in a lobster or crab. 

1806-7 j* BfcRESFORD Miseries Hunt. 18261 oc. xlv. 
In eating lolmtcr — getting. . half h dozen of the dead man’s 
lingers into your mouth. 

Bead man's band. 

1. A zoophyte, Ahyoninnt digifatuna^ forming 
lobcil fleshy mas.se.s ; see .\lcyo.\ti*.M. 

* 75 |I , 1 ; Kh isCwWnzx 8j Dead Mitn’s Hand or I>i:.'mI 
M.-in's ’I’hU e.\traordinriry Sea-pr«.Kluci ion is imlebtt-d 

for the English name to the Fishermen, who often lake it 
up in iht;ir Nets, wlien they arc tr.Awling for tl.-it Fi.sh. 1756 
ScMi.ossER in Phil. Trans. XI.IX. 450 'J'he alcyoniuiu.. 
coniniuiily culled dead-nian’.s hand. 

2. a. A loc.ll name for Orchis viaculata and 
0, mascula (cf. prec. 1 ). b. Also for ‘ Nephrodinm 
niix-mas. and some other ferns, from the apjjear- 
ance of ihc young fronds before they begin to open, 
resembling a closed fist c. Also for the .seaweed 
Tangle, LamimrHn digiiata. (I’.ritten .Sr I loll.) 

1853 G. Juii.ssruN AW. Hist. F. Ford. 193 Orchis macu- 
lata . . Dt*ad-inan*.s-hand. 

+ Bead man's bead. Ohs. K * death’s head ’ ; 
a skull or figure of a skull. 

•557 Fury // VV/a- iC;imdon) 146 My ringc with ilm dend 
in.'tiics he.'id. 1562 J. ilKvvvcxin /'lov.^ /r//i,^n 11867.1 66, 

I neuer mectc the at (b -.by nor at lidic. But I hauc sure 
a liearlc mans head in my dir-he. 

Bead man's tbnmb. 

1. A 1 oc.t 1 name for Orchis mascula. from the 
shaj)e of the fuliers. vCf. Dkad max’s finckii i.) 

x6sa A'lU A (Brittun it Holland), K.vh flower.. 

Such as within the meddowes grew, As dead man's thumbs 
.-iiul h.arcUdl blew fr*.?*. an hcarb all blew]. 1653(1. Jcmin-.siun 
Nut. Hist. F.. fiord. T!j3 From the colour and shape of ibc 
tuber the pi. int is called J n ad-m.in’s tlinml>; and cliildren 
tell one .annther, with niystmlous awe. that ific root wils 
once the thumb of some iiubun«'d murderer. 

2. I »EA1» .MA.n'.s H.VX1) I. 

X863 (i. Rowk in fjitiii. Observ. Sept. 8.| The swelling 
lobes of the dead man’s thumh. 

t Bead man's toes. Cd>s. ■■■ pr(.‘(\ 2 . 

17SS tscc Dead man's hand i). Ki.i.is Nat. If Ft. 

Zoi'ptyli's 8 J Round white eggs, like th> descrihed iu llift 
Ahyoninm digital urn or Dead Man's I'ues. 

Deadness (dv'dnos). The condition or qualiiy 
of being dead, in various senses: 1 . lit. 

.,*^7 ' I’orsKi.t. Four-f, Feasts \Z\ 'J'u Pinto ami to 
the Earth, they .sacrificed b!:»'k Sheep or L.ambs, in token 
of deadnesse. ^7x7x6 Soinn Serm. VIJ. i, (R.), rnrsing 
it jlhe. Iwirrcn fiR-lre.c.J to deadness with .1 word. 1764 Wool.- 
coMii in I'hil. Trans. I.X. 97 A niimbnc.ss and deaJni ss of 
Ills little . , finger. x88i Mess VuNia: l ads \ /.n.\\us ii. ys 
The man that. .geLt the creeping deailness in his buiies. 

2 - /S- 

x6xi Biiu.k Rom. iv. 19 ’i’he de.adnes.se of Saraes worn be. 

C 16*0 Z. Bovi> /ion's P'/moets (1855* i;»/ They Have bluod- 
lessc cheekes, and deadnesse. in their eyes, a x6s8 PhI'^sion 
Saints Daily Fxrrc. 11629 74 What is ;i man to doe wlien 
liee findcs a great indisposil ton to prayer . . a diilnc.sse, and 
dcadnrs.se in him. 164X I'rtition in Clarendon Hist. Reb, 
IV. (1843) lO.s/a By (he dciulness of trade. 1738 We-SI i'Y 
il'ks. (1871*) I. 162 Hem e my d<jailnc.« and wanderings in 
public prajsr. X749 Jh'. G. l.AviNt;Tr*N T.nthns. Alclhodisis 
(1754) 1 1 . 55 Spirjtual De-.ertious, inward Dead nesses 1883 
H. Dhu-.mmond Nat. Lam in Spir. IP, v. (18841 itVi I'he 
spiritual deadness of humanity. 

b, 'I'hc stale of l>eing (b .ad to somethuig. 

1745 Wesi.f-v .'Insio. I’/t. 7 Yum Jteadness to ihe World. 
1786 Mau. D’Ariu.ay Diary 17 .Sept., 'I’he deadness of tlic 
w'hole Court to t.alcnts and genius. 1858 Bcsunem. Nat. iV 
Snpertiat, xiv, Deadness to (.iud and all holy things. 

3. Want of some characteristic jiliysical quality; 
absence of lustre or colour, ilullne.s.s ; want of 
taslc ; flatness, insipidity, etc. 

1707 x6J. McmiiMKii • !.!, J )i;a<liir.ss or fialncs.s in (■>d(!r. 
X785 .SakaIi Kiki.1jIw;()///« 7.'V» I. >i.v, 1 had pciceivcd. .df-ad- 
ness in the. best tomplcxiuns. 

Doftd * Xiettl 6 («!e<l|nc-t’r.i. See also Ok.v- 
FKTTi.E. The Engli.sh ii.Tinc for plants of the genus 
f.amUtm (N.f). J.ahiafa liaving leaves like tlmse 
of a nettle, but which do not sting ; es]». /.. allmm 
White Dead-nettle, and purpurcutn Keil Deacl- 
nettle; also .applied to l.Cakohdolon {G.luteum) 
Yellow Dead-nettle or Archangel, and occ-asionally 
to species of Stachys or other lal.'iates. 

1398 Trf.vi.s.v Farth, De P. R. yvii. cxdii. (1495)730 Of 
netlcs is d«'wblc kynde, one brennyth and byiytli, and 
nmnher inanerc hyghte the deed iieityll or the blyndc nettyll. 
1578 Lvte Dodoms I. Ixxxviii. ijci There be iwu kindcs of 
).)cad Ncttcl. The one. .Miidleth but little, the other, .bath 
a strong and .stinking sivmmr. 1794 Martyn Ronssvan's 
hot. iv. 41 The while dead-nettle . . ha.s no .athnity w ith 
nettlc.s. .except in the >h.apc of the leaves. 4879 Lubbock 
Sci. Lect. i. i llie Common White Dcadnettle. 

Doadoil: see Dkad D. 2 , 
t Dead palsy, dea*d-pa:l 8 y. Ohs. TDexvii 
a. 3 a.] Palsy producing complete insensibility or 
immobility of the part affected. 

1591 Ci)N.STARLK Sonn. in. vii, Dcail-palscw sickc of all my 
chiefest parts. 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof, State v. vi. 382 
Now onr Atheist hath a dead palscy. is p.ast all .sen.se. i6m 
R. pKiRCC Bath Mrw. 1, iv. 50 Ibc ' lln urATjyia, or half stroke 
(vulgarly call'd the Dead Palsic, or Palsie of one Side). xToa 
I’ai'V-s Corr. 405 About three weeks since, Sir R. Dutton 
wa.s .struck with the dead-palsy on his left side. He has re- 
covered the* motion, though not the use. of his hand and foot. 
tyiB Akputmnot John Full in. x. Frog was seized with 
a <ic*.vl palsy in the tongue. 1761 Mrs. K. Hukkidah S idney 
Fiduiph HI. 217. 


t Dead pay. Ohs. [Cf. F. mone paye,] 

1. Pay continued to a soldier, etc. no longer in 
active service ; a soldier receiving such pay. 

1585 T. Washington tr.Nicholays I ’ay. Turkic jii. iv. 
76 1), When these men . .can serve no longer in llw warres. . 
they are sent a.s. .keepers of c.istlcs and towns; w hom wedo 
cal deail payes. x6xi Cotgr., Morfe-payrs. D«ad>p.Tye.s ; 
Souldiers in ordinaric pay. for the peril of a furlrcsse, or 
frontier 'I'owno, during tlicir lines. X685 F. Spence House 
of Medici 339 The citizens and Dcad-payc.s nabb'd the 
French .it unawares. 1686 Lond.Gas. No. «io6/i Jaiii.sarit s 
. that being Superannuated . . receive a dead Pay of so miKh 
a day. 

2. Pay continued in the name of a soldier or 
sailor actu.ally tlcad or dLschargetl, and appropriated 
by the officer ; a person in whose name such p.Ty 
is drawn. ((T. dead-share in Dead D. 3 .) 

*S6S Calfhill Anmv. Treat. tV<7Xjt'(i846)6a l.ike a cove- 
tous CapUiin will needs indent for :i dead pay. 16x7 Bn. 
Hall (//. Impostor Wk.s, 507 ],ikc to some vnt.'iithfiili cap- 
taine ih.'U hath, filled his purse with dead payes, and made 
vd tlic niimhcr of liis comininieH with boriowcd men. 1639 
M.\.«isiNCi<.R Unnat. Combat iv. ii, O you com mnndei-s That, 

: like me, liavc no dead pay.s, nor c.'iii cozen I'he conuuisi^ary 
at a master. 1663 Pkm Diary i.tOcr., Tlio King, .muster- 
ing the Guards tnc other d.iy himself, .found reason to dis- 
like their condition . . finding so many alwenl men, or dc.vl 
pays. 1867 Smyth .Sailor's )/ onbbk.. Dead-pay. lh:ii 
given formerly in shares, or for ii."imes borne, but for which 
no one ajipeais. 

Dea'd-point, dead point. Mcch. [Dead^. 

j TV.] 'rh.Tt jiosition of a crank at which it is in 
I a direct line with the connccling-rod, luid atw'hich 
I tlicrcrorc the foi(je rxcrlcd tends to thrust or puli 
! instead of turning the crank. 

! X830 Katlh ^ Laron, .l/rt/z, xviii. 254 The cranks arc so 

i pI.Tced that when idlhcr is at its dead jioint, the other i.i in 
I its must fiivtiiinible position. 1875 R. K. Martin tr. //ii 7 or 3’ 
j lTindiny[ Mach. 79 One nistoii is on the dead |H)int, unil, 
tlirrefure, the other one alone must turn the engine round. 

Dead reckoning- Naut. [Dkadoi. V.] The 
e.stimutitm of a ship's pn.sition from the distance 
run by the log anti tlie courses steered by the com- 
imss, with corrections for current, leeway, etc., but 
witliont .'istronomic.Tl observations. Metice dead 
LATiniDK (q. v.), that computed by dead reckon- 
ing. 

1613 M. Rmi.i.v Magn. Fodies 117 Keeping a true, m-l 
a «biu.l rci k«»niug of his roursc. . .} 7 ^. Pemseu TON in Phil. 
7 'r,ins, f.l. 01 r 'the latitude exhibited by the dv.ml reckon- 
ing of ll»e ship. xErto R. H. Dana Fef A/ast xxxil. 194 We 
bad driClcd too imicli to allow of our ilciid reckoning being 
anywhere nc.ir tlic imuk. iSox Natuiy 3 Sept., 'I'hc lo,:, 
whii h for the first lime eiviblcn the mariner to rniry out his 
dead-vir(.kt>iiing with i onfideiice, is fir.st described in Bourne’s 
‘Regiment for tlie .Sea', whMi was published iu 1577. 
fg. t 86 B Lowki.i. IPitchcra/t I'roso Wks. iJly' 1 |- 373 Tim 
miiul, when it s.Tils l>y dead reckoning, .will KOmetimus bring 
ii^n strange latitudes. 

Dead IBea. [tmnsl. L. mare morfttum. Or. 
r) vtupd OhXatTcta ( Ariisiotle). By the Greeks and 
Koin.Tn.s the same name was given also to the 
Arctic Oce.an in the North of Europe : ? as devoid 
of the presence of life, or of motion, citnenls, etc.] 
'I'hc lake or inland sea in the south of Palestine, 
into which the Jordan flows ; it has no outlet, and 
its waters .arc intensely salt and bitter. 

r: 1x50 (Vt7rt’.v/> 4- F.cod, 1123 l)ft swartc fluni, fle elede se. 
t'i3a5 F.. PI. A Hit. P. B. ic-vo per faurc ciieis weiii .set, 
nuv is a see called, pat ay is drouy and dym, and drd in hit 
kynde, TMo, blubrande, and iilnk . . Furby be rlcrk dede see 
hit is denied. X387 'I'revisa Hidden (Kulls) I. jos (.M;iiz.) 
Iudc.T. .hap in pe suupc side pe dede Sc. t5S9 W. Cunniki;- 
jiAM Cosmo,er. (Masse 144 It is nlvt cidb-d the dcail sea, 
bcrc.'iu.sc the water moveth nut .. nether can. .any fi.die live 
ilu re, 18x5 J, Nkai. Fro. Jonathan II. 350 Deader tlian 
the de.'id-sc.T itself. 

b. tttfrih.. n 4 in Dead Sea apple, Dead Sea 
frui t “-■//>//<? : see Aittk 3 . 

x868 Miss Bkadiiu.n Dead Se.T Fruit. 1869 P'ug. 

Meeh. »4 Dec. 354/1 Dead Sea applet, .Sudom apples, or mad 
a|ip1i;s. .are occasionally imjiorted from Btissoran. x88s I'he 
Lardf'H z .‘Ypr. 220/1 The Asclepi.is above alliideil to is what 
h.'is been called the Dead .Sea Fruit. 1883 L. Wincjukuj 
A. Rtnve III. vi. 119 llic baked meals were Dead .Sea fruit, 
and stuck in her throat. 

Dead set : see .Skt sh. 

Doad-thraw (-throw), Sc. ff. T')eath-thuor. 
Dea*d«t0XUfUe. A name fur the ninbelUrcrous 
pl.ant (Encinthc crocata, from Its paralysing effect 
on the organs of si>eccli. 

x688 T‘. Lawson Let. iu Ray's Corr, (1848) 9105 (Kuanthe 
Cicufw facie . .jsAyiWX Kendal and Hiltoudnle, Wentmoreland, 
..where it in cunnnonly c.t 11 c (1 Dead Tongue. 1746 
Wa'i son in Phil. 'Trans. XLIV, 233 'I'hls Ocnanthc in 
Cumberland, where the Country - People call it Dead 
'J'ungiic. 1878 Cumbrld. (Hoss.. Deed tongue, the water 
hemlock or drupwort fdant, (Enanthe crocata. 

Dead water^ deod-watar. [Deat) a. 33 ] 

1. Water without any current ; still water. 

x6oi Holiand Pliny 1 . 240 A standing pooleordeml water. 
X69X T. H[alk] Ace. New Invent. 12a Its broad side lying 
to the Wind in dead water. 2874 Buknano My 'Time xxii. 
197 We pulled in. .and made for a quiet nook in dead-water. 

aitrib, X79S J . Piiii.i.ii'^; Hist. Inland Nasng. Add, (179SJ 
29 The advanUTges of a dead-water navigation, 

2. Naui.JXnn edfly water just behind the stern oi 
a ship under way. 

x6*7 Cait. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 42 Dead water is 
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ihc Kcidie water followe* the slernc of the ship, not nassing 
away so quickly as that slides^ l»y her sides, c Kfidim. 
Naxtig, (Wealc) 1x4 Vessels with a round buttock have but 
little or no dead-water. 

3 . The stillest state of the tide, when the rise 
and fall are at a minimum ; the neap tide. (Cf. 
Dead a, 27.) 

itfx KnKv A rtf' y^Nig. n. xviii. 50 Whiche the Mariners 
caff nepe tydes. .xlead waters, or lowc tluddcs. 

Dead weight, dea*d-weight. [Dkad a. 




The he.avy unrelieved weight of an inert body. 

(///. and^t,**.' 

1660 liovi.K AVw Exfi. Phys. xxxiii. 338 Wljcn the 

.Sucker entne to Iw moved oncty with a dead weight or 
pn-ssurc. 170JI Savkxy Mhur's Friend 81 The Moving 
Cause, as Mens Hands, Horses, or Dead Weight. ‘ 17H 
Siiaktf:.sii. Charac^ 1. iii. <17 {7) 1 . 67 Pedantry and Bigotry 
are .Mili-stoncs able to sink the best Book which carries the 
lc.ist part of their dead weight. 1844 Dickkns Mnri. i'huz. 
\lvi, Mrs. Gamp, .forced him backwards down the stairs by 
the mere oppres.sion of her dead-weight, 
b. techn. (See qnots.') 

SiMMONPs Diet. Trade ^ Dead IVergit, heavy mer- 
chandise forming part of a ship's cargo, SMrrti 

Sailor's IVord-bK.t Deoil xveigkt^ a vessel's lading when it 
consistsof heavy ^oods, but particularly such as jMiy freight 
.according to their weight and not their stowage. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech.. Pead-xwieht^ the weight of the vehicle 
of any kind ; tliat which must be transported in addition to 
the load. lUx Lvbdock in Nature No. 618. ^xa The .saving 
in dead weight, by this improvement alone, is from 10 to 16 
per cent. 

2 . A heavy inert weij»ht ; fig, a heavy weight or 
burden pressing with unrelieved force upon a per- 
son, institution, etc. 

1711 De Fok Mem. Caxmlier (rS^o) 983 The Scots . .were 
always the dead weight upon the king's affairs. 178^ C. 
Thoma.s in Med. CommuH. 11 . 79 A lump or dead w'eight, 
as he termed it, in his inside. 17M A. Young Tnnt. France 
X13 His character is a dead weight upon him. t8aa Haz- 
MTT Tabled, y Conx>ers. of Lords (x^ysi) 243 Wc not only 
deter the .student from the .attempt, but lay a dead-weight 
upon the imagination. 1876 F. K. TaOLi.ai‘E Charming 
Felftnv 111 . xviii. 229 It was extremely exhilarating, .to find 
himself free, .of the dead weight of debt. 

1 3 . * A name given to an advance by the Bank 
of England to Government on account of the half- 
pay and pensions of the retired officers of the Army 
and Navy * (Siminonds Diet. Trade). Obs. 

The debt was paid off by an annuity which ceased in X867. 
1813 C0UUF.TT Kur. Rides I. 330 The six hundred 
million.s of Debt and the hundred and fifty millions of dead- 
weight. x8a6 J. Hutsik in Hansard XVI. X84-5 The year 
1833, when Mr. VaUitittart brought before parliaiiient the 
notable expedient to pay for the dead-weight. .The country 
wen; induced to believe, th.at in forty-four year.s the whole 
of the dead-weight wouhl be annihilated by the gradual 
decrement, by death, of the persons to whom the allowances 
out of it were payable. 18x7 Genii. MaiC. XCVII. ii, 13 
Placed on the .supcraiinaation or dead weight li.si. 

Dead *87611, dea*d«wa'll, [Dead i 5, 2 3.] 

1 . A well dng down into a porons stratum, to 
carry off surface or rcfu.se water : called also absorb- 
ing wcllf dumb roell. Cf. dead ‘hole Dead a, D. 3). 

x8i(a>6t A rehit. Publ. Soc. Diet. i. 5 In some parts of 
En^and absorbing welU are known under the name of 
dead wells. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts 11 . 10 Dead loclUy wells 
which arc made to carry olT refuse waters. 

2. A‘weU’ or excavation into which the weights 
of a large clock descend. 

xfbj Mu.sgrave Nooks 4- Comers Old Fr. I. 361 A * dead 
well '^of some twenty feet depth, which used to receive the 
descending weights of a great clock. 

Daad wood. dea*d-wood. 

1 . Wood dead upon the tree ; the dead branches 
of fruit-trees, or the like ; hence 

To get. haire. possess the dead-xoooii (V.S. slang) ; to have 
one at a disadvantage, secure the advantage. 

x87a C. King Mountain Sierra Nev, x. 211 He coasidered 
himself to posse.H.s the ' dead-wcKxl '. 

2 . Naut. Solid blocks of timl)Cr fastened just 
above the keel at each end of the ship, to strengthen 
those |)arts. 

i7a7>a Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), The rising or 
Dead Wood. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (i789>, It de- 
termines the heigfith of the dead wockI, afore and abaft. 
1879 ^nssell’s Techu. Educ. IV. 187/2 The dead wood, stem- 
son, and other strengthening.^. 

attrib. 1798 Trans. Soc. Encourag. A rts X. 225 To draw 
the Kelson and do.od-wood bolts out. Smvth Sapor's 
WordJyk.^ Dtad-xoeoil knees^ the upper foremost and after- 
most pieces of dead wood. 

Dea'd.work, d«ad work. 

+ 1. KaiU. (See quota.) Obs. 

1653 CoGAN tr. Tmto's Trav. xxi. 73 Together with 
all the dead works, as the cabins and galleries without. 
1769 Falconer Diet, Marhu (1789). Dead.xw>rk. all that 
part of a ship which is above water when she is laden. 
c tSgfi Rudim. Nas/if. (Wealc) 154 Supernatant part 0/ the 
ship, that part which, when atioat, is above the water; 
anciently expressed by the name of dead-work. 

2 . Mining. Work not dirdcSlly productive, but ’ 

done in preparation for future work. i 

xSte R. B. Smyth Goldfields of Fictoria 600 Dead- 
xuork. the opening up or prepurntory work for mining Iiy ' 
sinking shafts and winzes, driving levels and cross-cuts. ; 
sSya Raymond /Tto/ix/. Mines Co Tiiey will., save the ex- I 
pease of timbering, and much 'dead work ' iik prospecting. < 

3 . Work in hand, not ftnished. 

s888 Chicago Inter-Ocean (Farmer), To-nigHt the joint 


committee issued a circular commanding the men to quit 
everything but dead work. [z8pz Daily Nexus 33 May 6/5 
CTailors' Strike) Another man declared . . that they .should 
xefuse to touch any of their ' dead ' ti. e., work in hand) until 
the strike was over.) 

DolUiiy (de di ). slang. A name for gin, or for 
a particular quality of gin. 

[So called app. from the name of the distiller. The London 
Directory for t8ia has D. Dcady, l^istiller and Brandy- 
merchant, Sol's Row, Tottenham Court Rd.) 

[x8ia Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 138 At a public hou.se 
where Sam hiid been copiously sipping Deady s m.ax.) 18x9 
T. Mookk Von/ Crib’s Mem. Co*tgi‘ess App., To qualT Dur 
Deady o'er some State Affairs. 61x843 Southkv Doctor 
Intcrcbapter xvi. iD.>, .Sonic of the whole-boggcry in ihe 
House of Commons he would designate by Deady, or \V\:t 
and Heavy; some by weak tea, others by Blue-Ruin. 

De-aerato: see De- II. i. 

Deaf (def), a- Forms : 1-3 deaf, Orm. dmf, 
(2-3 pi, doaue), 3-6 def, (3^5 pt. deue, 4 Ayenb. 
dyat. dyaue, dyeaue), 4-5 deef(f, (//. deeue), 
4-6 defd,(d6fl(6, 5 deif, deyf(f6), 6 deefe,deaffe, 
(.SV. deif^f), 6-7 doafe, 7- deaf. [A Common 
Teutonic adj. : OE. dea/^OFm. d(f/(\\Fns. doa/)^ 
OS. rjy/ (MDu., Du., MLG. doo/ [v). I.G. eiff), 
OIIG. toup (/Of (MHG. toup. Ger. tauli). ON. 
daufr (S\v. dbf. Da. dlw). Goth. daufs{b) O'J ent. 
*dau1f'0!if from an ablaut stem deub-y dau^-y duby 
prc*Tcut. dheuhh^y to be dull or obtuse of percep- 
tion : cf. Goth, afdattbnan to (.p’ow dull or obtuse, 
also Gr. ru^Aos (:— blind. The original 
diphthong remains in north, dial.; in .standard 
! Kng. the vowel was long until the modem period, 

! ann so late as 1717-8 it was rimed with relief hy 
; Prior and \N’ntls ; the promiiicintion (dff) is still 
widely diffused dialectally, and in the United States. 
In m.aiiy Eng. dialectn the ea in still diphthongal, decaf] 

1. I.acking, or defective in, the sense of hearing. 
c 825 rVs/. T Sillier xxxviiff). 14 Swe swe deaf ic ne gelherdc). 
e xtao Trin. Coll. iJont. 129 Atse to deue men. cxaoo 
OiLMiN 15500 Dumbe riienn & (l.a:fc. a xaa5 St. Marker. 20 
NoAer dumbe lie deaf. rx386 Chaucer Frol. 446 But she 
was soradcl deef [v.r. def, defe) and |)Rt was sc.athc. 1398 
TfcfcyKSA Earth. De P. R. xvil. clx.vxviii. (1495)7^ VyncKre 
bclpith deyf eercs. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 1x5 Dene, snrdus, 
15^ Starkey Englami ai3 As you wold tcl a tale to adeflu 
man. x6ox Shaks. ful. C. 1. ii. 213 Come on my riji^ht hand, 
for this earc Is deafe. x’fx^ Prior Ahna 11. 3O6 1 'lll dccath 
I shall bring the kind relief, We iiuiat be patient, or lie deaf. 

! 17x8 Watts Ps. cxxxv. 7 Blind are their eyes, their ears.arc 
deaf (/•//;/<• relief). x8s8 Scon- //»/. Midi, xxxv. You know 
onr gootl Lady Suffolk is a little deaf. 1871 B. 'Faylor 
Fansi (18759 If. 1. 1. 5 In the rocks beneath the leaf. If it 
strikes you, you are deaf. 

b. alfsol.y esp. in pi. the deaf, tleaf people, 
ezooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 5 Blinde kescob. .deafe xe- 

hyrah- c xnoo Vices 4- VirlMes{sZ%%) 75 pc blinae, de dumbe, 
8c deaue, 8c halte. a xym Cursor M. 13x07 (Coti.) pc def 
has hering, blind has sight. x6xi Bihlk Isa. xxxv. 5 I'hen 
. . the cares of the deafe .shalbc vnsloj^d. 1855 Brownino 
Master Hugties xxvi. Who thinks Hugues wrote for the 
deaf?, .try again ; what's the clef? 

c. Jig. said of things. 

/xxooo fuliana 150 pset ic..dumbum and dcafum dcofol- 
;;iddum. .gaful onhate. 1605 .Shaks. Mach, v. i. 8t Infected 
mindcs To their deafe plllowes will discharge their secrets. 
x8ax Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 29 Have its deaf waves not 
heard my agony? 

d. Proverbial phrases. As deaf as an adder or a 
(formerly and still CiwdQdis^y as deaf as a doory 

door-fost. door-naily etc.) ; none so deaf as those who 
ivon t hear. (Deafness is attributed in the Bible, 
Ps. Iviii. 5, to the adder ( ^ pethen the asp) ; cf. 
the name deaf adder in 7.) 

[a X400-50 Alexander 4747 Dom as a dore-naylc & defe 
was he bathe.) 1551 Crowlkv Pleas. A- Pain 93 Ye deafe 


doreposti.s, couldc ye not hcarc? xsfia J. Hevwood Prox\fr 
Efigr. ( 18671 who is m deafe, as he that will not hc.'irc. 
xDoff Brkton Mis. Maxnllia Wks. (Orosart) 49 1)").) He is as 


de.afe os a doorq, x6xx Cotor., Sous’d comme vn tapis, skx 
dt^fc as a iloore-nny Ic (say we>. a 1693 U rquh art Rabelais 
in. xxxiv, He was a.s deaf os a Door- nail. 1804 Bentham Iik. 
of Fallacies Wks. 18^3 II. 412 None are so completely 
deaf as those who will not hear. a 1845 Hood Tale of 
Trumpet iv, .She was deaf a.s a post . . And as deaf aa 
twenty .similes more, Including the adder, that deafest of 
snakes, 

(c8a5 Vesp. Ps. Ivii. 4 (5) Swe nedran deafe. 1335 
Covero. ibid,. Like (he deaf Adder (hat .stoppeth hir cares.) 

o. Deaf and dumb : also used absol. ( ~ Deaf- 
mute) and thence attrib.y as ‘a deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet \ 

a xsasAncr. R. ]o8 Ich heold me aLstille , . axe dumbe ft 
deaf dm lM(t naucS non onswere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4981 
pof it defe were & rioumbe, dede as a stott. i8a5 Sir J. 
S-rKAUMKG /^/VyW /W wr HI. xlvi. 96 The deaf-and-dumbe 
he made to hcare and speake. 1669 Holder F.lsm. Speech 
App. 114 Now as to the most general case of those who are 
deaf and dumb, I say they ar« dumb by consMoence from 
their deafness. 1774 Johnson West. Isl. Wks, X. sao There 
is . . in Edinburgh . . a college of the dcuf and dumb. x 864 
Tylor Early ^ Hist. Man. tt. 17 The real denf-and-dumb 
language of signs. 

£ In restricted sense : Insensible /d certain kinds 
of sounds, musical rhythm, etc. 

xySa Cowi’ER Task vi. 646 Deaf as the dead to harmony. 


upon 

to whoever is not rhythm-deaf. 


2 .fg. Not giving car; unwilling to hear or heed, 
inattentive. Const, to (fat). Phrase, to turn a 
deaf ear {to). 

xwm R. (rLovc. (Rolls) 7220 Hii hep deue 8: blinde iwys, 
pat hil nollep non god l^ig yhurc ne yse. X393 Langi,. P. 
PI. C. XII. 6t For god is def now a dayes and deynep nouht 
oils to huyre. c 1440 Hvi.ton Scata Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
17 . xxii, Make deef ere to hem as though bou herde hem not. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Matt. iii. 30 Mankinde was 
in a manner deaffe at the law of nature. XO07 SiiAK.s. Timon 

I. ii. 257 Oh that mens eares should be To Couiiseli deafe, 
liut not to Flatterie. 1655 Jenninils PNise loo The reason 
that hath caused, .your pilty to be deaf at my prayers, 
xyxo-ix Swift yml. Stella 7 Feb., I was doaf to all intrva- 
lies. ^-1780 Bi'RNs Dum-an Gray, Dunc.'in flet*th’d and 
Duncan pray'd ; Meg was deaf as Ailsa CYaig. X838T111RL- 
WAi.L Greece 1 1 . xiii. 167 They were deaf to nis summons. 
1887 R. N. Carev Unt ie Alax j^vi. 207 , 1 prudently turned 
a deaf ear to this question, 

1 3 . Dull, stupid ; absurd. Obs. 
e 144D Promp. Parv. xiA ]>effo, or dulle (K. defte. H. P. 
deft », obtusus, agrestis. 1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 315 Tailors', 
Exeter, Callenge hyin knaflfe, or horsun, or deffe, or any 
yodcr mysiiame. R. CorMNo Galyen's Terapeniyke 

9 H iv b, Otherwyse it shulde be a deafe thynge that y‘' 
thynge whiche is no more boynge shuIdc requyre curacyon. 
+4. Numb, without sensation. Obs. rare. 

13.. L. Andrew Noble l.yfe iii. xcii. in BaUcs Dk. 939 
Torpido is a fis.she, but who-so handeletli liym shalbe lame 
& defe of lyinme.s that he shall fele no thvng. 

+5. Of sounds : So dull as to be hardly or indis- 
tinctly heard ; muffled. Obs. [Cf. F. Imtit sourd.} 
s6sa Shelton Quix. I. iii. vi. 156 The deaf and confused 
I’rembling of these Trees. 1847 W. Browne Polex, 11, to6 
Assoonc as Almauzor h.ad made an end, there was a deale 
noise among all the assembly. 1700 Dkyukn Fab/es, Mele- 
ager 4- Atal, 32 t A dcuf murmur through the squadron 
went. — ChdcTs Met. xii. 7a Nor silence is within, nor 
voice express. But a deaf noise of .sounds that never cease. 

6. Lacking its essential character or qu.^lity; 
hollow, empty, barren, unproductive ; insipid. 
Cf. deaf nettle in 7. Now chiefly dial. 

c^a K. /Elfrf.d Gregory's Past. Hi. 411 Unx^fyndc com 
..oooedeaf. 14.. in Wr.-Wulckcr 718/jG Hee sunt 

Partes fructuum . . Hoc nauci. .dcfc. X55a Huloet, Deaffe 
or doted, .as that whycliu hath no suuuurc, surdus. X633 
I). Koc^Kas "Treat. Sacraments 1. 189 Tremble yow for y'our 
sitting .so long upon the divclsdenfc eggo. 1788 Marsuai.i. 
Vorksh. Gioss., Deaf blu.stcd, or barren ; q.s a deaf cm of 
corn, or a deaf nut. 1878 Cundrld, Gloss., Deef, Deeaf. . 
Applied to com, it means light grain ; and to land, wc.*ik 
and unproductive. 1883 Standard 27 Aug 6, 4 The ernin 
is bulky, the e.'ir.s are l.'V'gc. .althnugh a few here unci there 
are * dcuf. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk,, Deaf, .applied to 
any kind of fiuit or seed enclosed in a shell or husk, which 
when opened is h.arren. 

b. Deaf nut \ one with no kernel ; used Jig. for 
something hollow, worthless, or unsiihstaniial. 

16x3 Bi*. Hall Serm. i Saw. xii. 24 He is but a dc.Hf nut 
therefore, that hath outw.ird service without inward fear. 
1637 Rutherford /.rff. (1862) I. 331, 1 live upon no deaf 
nuts, as we use to speak. 1788 [see |>rec.]. x8o8 Scott 
Let. to C. K. Sharpe 30 Dec. in Ixickhurt, The appoint- 
ments , . .are ;^3rx> a year— no deaf nuts. x8s8 De Quincky 
Autobiog. .SX'. Wks. I. 8B A blank day, yielding absolutely 
nothing— what children call a deaf nut, offering no kernel. 
f c. Deaf arch blind arch. Obs- rare. 
x8x5 Ann. R^. Chrun. 43 In one of the deaf Arches, im- 
mediately adjoining the middle arch of the bridge, 

7 . Comb,, etc., as deaf-caredy f -minded adjs. ; 
deaf-adder [cf. x d], a local name in P'ngland for 
the slow-worm or blinrl-wonn, in U.S. for certain 
snakes supposed to be venomous ; doaf- dumb « 
Dkaf - ML'Tii: ; doaf - dumbuess, dumbness or 
aphonia arising from deafness; deaf-ear, {a) - 
A11RICL.K 3 ; t (^) a cotyledon or seed-leaf of some 
plants ; deaf-nettlo « Dkad-nettle. 

x8o6 PoLWHELK Hist. CornxvallWl. »20 We have akinrl 
of viper which wc call the long-cripnlc : it is the xlow-worm 
or *deaf-addcr of authors, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Blauscr, the name given by the Dutch settlers to the hog- 
nosed snake . . Other popular names in New York are Dcaf- 
Addcr and Buckwheat-nosed Adder. X834 Goon Study 
Alcd. (cd. 4) I. 423 A *deaf-dutnb boy. Ibid. 421 The extent 
of Knowledge . . which the deaf-dumb have occasion.Tlly 
exhibited. Ibid. 4x8 Aphonia Snrdorum, "Deaf-dumb- 
ness. 1883 It. W. R1CHARD.SON Field of Disease vi. 262 
Deafness, resultii^ .. from .actual disease, or from dcaf- 
dumbness. 16x5 Crooke Body M Man 374 At the Basis of 
the heart on either side hangeth an appendixe . . which is 
called the Eare, not from any profile, action or vse it hath 
sayeth Galen . .and therefore wee in English call it commonly 
the *deafe-earc, but for the similitude. Ibid. 375 The 
hollow veine..i8 receiued by the right deafe-ear«. 1796 
Mrs. Glassk Cookery v. 68 Wash a large beast's lieart clean, 
and cut off the deaf-ears. xyas Braolf.y Fam. Diet. a. v. 
AfetoH, The two first leaves, which are call'd the Deaf Ears 
of the plant, will twirl or coffer. 1877 N. W, Litu. Gloss, y 
Diaf-earsy the auricles of the heart Golding Ovids 

Met, IX. (XS93) 229 And words of comfort to her *deafeard 
mind they spake. igSx Marbkck Bk. of Notes 149 lliese 
which are duinme and are *deafe minded, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 216 *Deffe nettylle, archmugelvs. 1399 A. M. tr. 
Gabelkoueds Bk, Physieke aoi/x Deafe Nettles. 1877 N. W, 
Line. Gloss., Diaf-netile, the stingless nettle. 

Dtaf (def), V. arch, or dial. Forms \ 5 deffe, 
6 Se. deif(f, 6 -7 deeffl(e, deafe, deoff, 7-. deaf, 
[f. Deaf a.\ or on assimilation of the earlier 
Dbavs V. to the form of the adj.] 

I I . intr. To become deaf, Ohs. rare. 

r » pAi.aQajjo9/2, 1 deefe, 1 begyn to wants my haaring. 

irons. To make deaf, to deafen. 
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e 1460 Timitekv Myut* 314 Then defies with dyn the 
hcllys of the kyrkc When thai clatter. tgM Palscr. 509/3 
Thou deeflest me with thy kryen^ $0 loude. 1595 Shaks. 
yfiAtn If. i. 147 What craLker is this mme that deafes our 
eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 1697 
DavuEN /Rneid vii. 130 A swarm of thin atrial sliiiiK'..s 
appears, And, fluttVing round hU temples, duafs his ears. 
1718 Vanbr. & Cio. FrtKK Hush. 11. i, f^rd I this Kuy is 
enough to deaf People. 1877 llolderntss Gkss.^ Dttaf^ to 
deafen with noise, 
b. and tramf. 

1596 Taidob Marg, Amtr. 7 'fhcn inarched forth ech 
squadron, deaffing the aire with their cries. 1615 T. Aoamn 
Btacke Devill 13 Yet still [he] deafes himselfe to the cry of 
his owne conscience. 1637 Nabbks jl/wrmww. in Jhufshy 
IX. 137 If she urge Those accusations, deaf thy under* 
standing To her suggestions. i8as Hyhon IJcut. 4 /\atth 
Hi. 283 No more.. Than their last cries shall shake the 
Almighty purpose, Or deaf oljedient ocean, which fuUils it. 
3 . To drown (a sound) with .a louder sound. 

1640 G. Abhott Parnphr. xxxtx. 251 Dealing their 
noise . . with his loud and daring neighings. i8ai Ci.akr 
yiU. Minsir, II. 95 The biixls. .Were often dcafd to silence 
with her song. 

Hence Dea flng vhl. sh. and fpl. a» 

^ s6» Txva Kinsm, v. iii. 9 KlRlnst the which there 
is No dealing but to hear. 1^47 H. Mork Poems^ Oyncle 
39 'J'he dcaflng surges, th.at with rage do boyl. 

Deafon (dcTn),v. Also 7 deafilsn. [f. Deaf 

a. : ace -en mffix A later synonym of prec.] 

1 . trans. To make deaf, to deprive of the power 
of hearing ; to stnn with noise. Also fig, 

*597 Df.akknimo ///. a, 1]. x8xx Cotgb., Asitnmiii\ 
to uc.xfcn, or make dcafe. ^ 1634 Hadinc:t()n Casiara (Arh.) 
70 We licginne To live in silence, when the noyse oth* 
ifciich Not de.'ifens Wesi minster. 17x7 I.aijy M. W. 
Montagu /-r//. 1 Jan., Hunting horns, .that almost de.'ifen 
the Company. 1855 MACAtiLAV //«/. E/tg. IV. 269 Racine 
left the ground, .deafened, dazzled, and tired to death. 

2 . To render (a sound) inaudible; to drown hy 
a louder sound. 

x8a3 CiiAT.VKHS Serm. I. v. 126 With whom the Voice of 
God IS therefore deafened by the voice and te.stimony of men. 
x8s7 Coopkh Pmirir I. vii. 102, T tarried till the mouths of 
my bounds were deafened by the l)low.s of the chopper. 

0. Building, 'Po make (a floor or partition) im- 
pervious to sound by means of pug^i^ing. Ilencc 
Dea foning vbl, sh.f material used for this purpose, 
pugging ; deafening-board^ a bo-ard fixed between 
floor-joints to prevent sound from passing through 
the floor. 

o' 1814 T. .So.MERVir.f.R TJ/c 337 Few of the floors 

were deafened or plastered. 1839 Al, I.afkvkh Archit, 
lit Strips nailed on (he .sides of the beams, to Kup|>urt 
the deafening hoard. i8<i4 Olnsginv fferaitf 9 Apr,, The 
heavy loatl of earth which has hficn iml in for deafening. 

1 4 . intr. To become iteaf. Obs. rare* 

x68o [sec Deakkning 2]. 

I Iciice Deafened ffl, a. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per, v. i. 47 She . . with her sweet harmonie 
. .would, .make a liattrie through his dc.afcnd parts. 1678 
UuYUEN Ik Lek, (Edipits n. Wks, (1883) VI. 17a Melhinks 
my deafened ears Are burst. 

Deafening (dci’niij), ///. a. [-ing 

1 . 'Fhat doatens or stuns with noise. 

*597 Shaks. a I/en. IP, iii. i. 24 With dc.afTning Clamors, 
1667 Milton P, L. 11. 530 All the host of Hell Withde,if- 
ning shout return'd them loud acclaim, xrax CowrKK Itvui 
IX. 714 'I'lie tumult and the dcaf'niiig ain of war. x8s8 
Fuoudb Hist. Eng. 111 . 498 The deafening .storm of de- 
nunciution whicli burst out. 
t 2 . Becoming deaf. Obs. rare. 
x68o Karl Rosco.m. Poems (1780) 8t Music no more 
delights our deaf’ning ears. 

Hence Dea*fenlnfflyaf/zi., inn deafening manner. 
<817 Hake Guesses (1859) 336 And beat it they do dcufeii- 
in^y, at every corner of a street. 

Deaflfe, obs. form of Deaf. 

De-afforest (d/|afp'resl). v. [ad. mcd.L. de- 
afforest-dre : see IJR- pref. 1 f . i and Affoukht z».] 

-= Dis.xpfokkht. 

1840 Act 16 Chas, /, c. t 6 § s The grounds Terrilorins or 
places which have beene or arc Deairnrre.sted. 1670 llLocNr 
Lasv Did., De-afforested, that is fUsclmrgerl from being 
Forest ; or, that is freed and e.\empted from the Foiest* 
IjUWs. x^ Bailkv Feslus xix. (184S) 208 The paradise 
Initiate otthe soul. .that pleasant place, Krst de-afToresled. 
80 DMffo:XMlta*tion~ I)TaAFFOUF.HTATTO!r. 

*859 Land-Mark bdw. Prince 4 People 15 [Theyl 
procured many deaflTorrestalion.s for the people. 1671 F. 
Philui's Reg. Necess. 498 Their many dcafforrestatioiis. 
t Dea'fnead. Ohs. [See he.vj>.] Deafness. 
c X350 in Arckaeol, XXX. 351 For defhed of hed & for 
dul hcryngc. 

DeaAsll (de'fij), a. [f. Dkaf a. -ibh.] Some- 
what deaf. 

x8m Cotgh., .^ourdastre, deafish, ihicke of heping. 1684 
Cotton Rcarrwi. iv. (1741)85 For .still thou deafish art to 't. 
X794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (i8ox) II. 443 Ether dropped into 
the ears of some deafish people. 

Deafly (de-fli), aJv, [f. as prec. + ly 2.] In 
a deaf manner : a. Without hearing (/«/. .•md^i».); 

b. Dully, indistinctly; ‘obscurely to the car’ (J.). 

«t330 R. Brunnr CkroH. tPace saj6 Bot Julius Cesar 

wolanjTn nought here ; fful deflike [v. r. deflyj herde 
he his preyere. XRM Huloet, Deafly*, snrde. xkm 1 . 
HfAWKiNSJ CoHSsl^ Holy Crf. 36 1 ney; might (perhaps) 
deafly attend deuotion in the silence of a little family, iwy 1 
PouoK Cottrse T . in. toa* Blindly, deafly, obstinate. « *861 
Clough Misc, Poems, Uranus ax Deafly heard Were 
liauntings dim of old astrologies. 1 

voL.in. 


\Deafiydeep. Of uncertain meaning. Withquot. 
1400 cf. devely^ Devily a, 

,^* 4 ®® ^<*wdone Bah. 365 Tlie Dike.s were so devolyc depe, 
lhai helde hum sclfc Cli«k*nmte. 1693 Sylvester /)it 
B^ias». iii. iv. (1641) 184/2 Rivers the most deafly<dcep. 

Deafly, var. form of Dravely a. 

Deaf-nmte, sb. [After F. sourd'-muet.'l 
a. Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf and dumb. 

*®37 Penny Cyct. VIII. 322/2 b. v. Deaf and Dumb, In 
all these conditions of deafness, the {lerson is consequently 
mule, or dumb. Hence the expression Deaf'Mute, as used 
111 the Cuntiiiuntal langnagc.s, and Deaf and Dumb, as used 
in England and America. 1863 Nno Syd. Roc. Year-Hk. 
for 1864. 470 A deaf-miitc child. x88i H. Jami h Porir. 
Lady XXV, He might as well address her in the duaf-iiuile's 
alphabet. 

Hcirx^ DeaT-ttU'tenMs, BeaT-xnntlfttii, tlie 
condition of a deaf-mute. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds fo/in Itapt. ii. 109 The dcaf'imitt’- 
! ness of zCacharia-s. 1865 AVu* A>rf. A a*. Vear-Hk. /or 1804. 
318 Congcniial deaf-tmitism. 1874 R(>t>sA Dis. Ear 515 
T)caf>mutcisin is caused hy disca.sc.s of the middle and in- 
tcninl cars. 1884 A. J. F.i I ts in Aiheninon 12 Jan. 55 '? 
I'hi-s art [of lip-reading 1, tliu key.stoiie of the modern bridge 
from dcMf-miitism to deaf socuility. 

DaafiaeSS (de fuos). For forms s(;c Deaf a. 
[See -NKSN.] The state or condition of being deal. 

*398 Tkkvtsa Barth, dr P. R. v. xii. (1495) 117 Yf colcra I t* 
w.Tsted in deyf men, deifnes is taken awaye. c 1440 Promp. 
Patv, 1 16 Deflc-ncssc, snrditas. 16x0 Siiakk. 'temp. 1. li. 
xt^fi Voiir tnle, Sir, W'ould cure drnfencssc. x68a J. Noituis 
Ilterodes 138 'J’he blindness and deafness of lliose Souls 
which fall into Vice. x86o 'J’vkdall (ilac. t. xxiii 167 'J'he 
deafness was pnihubly due to a strain of (he tympanum. 

Deaken, -on, deakne, obs. IT. Dkacon. 

Deal (d/1), slO Forin.s: 1-3 d 61 , (i dael), 
3-6 dol, 4~5 doel, dolle, 4-6 dell, 4 -7 dele, 5 
deyll, 5^6 deele, deill(e, 6 deylo, (doill), 5-7 
doale, 6 deall, 6- deal. [A common '] cut. sb. : 
OK. d,v/, corresp. to OFris. del, OS. del (MDii., 
Dll. deel, m.O.dtfdcU, \X\.decl, dl^h, OHG., 
MUG., niod.G. tell, Goth. r/tf/Aj*:— O'l'ciit. *daili-z : 
cf. Kith, dalis, OSlav. delii jLirt, d<'liff to divide. 
Beside the form dnd (with /»• umlaut of </^--OTeut. 
oi), OE. had also, without umlaut, ddl, whence 
Dole and Dale ’'.J 
I. A part, portion, amount 
1 1 . A part or division of a whole ; a portion, 
fraction, section. Obs. 

a 800 ( orpns Gloss, 548 Cottpctcnles fortinncidas, zrlim' 
pike duele. £-888 K. A’.i.rKi:i» Uodh. xxxiii. {1 2 Hi. .iitora 
god on swa maniple d.'ulas todmlaK c 1900 Ags, Gosp, M art, 
xxvii. 51 Da;.s temples wah-ryft we,Tr 3 tosiiten on !wu;en 
dajl.vi. £1205 1 -ay. «ii» 3 He a fif d.elu cladde his Icrde. 
1340 Aycnb, 164 pc filu/ofes .. to-dehloii J>isc iiiilucs inc zix 
deles. 1398 'i'RKVisA Barth, de P. R, xiv. iii. ' )495l 469 
Monteynes , . passe vpwarde abouc the other dealc of llic 
londc. £1440 Promp. Pan\ 117 Dele, or p.ylc, /£;v/V;. 
1504 Carkw Tasso (1881)9 ce.T.stt anil vanisht flew to 
ill vpper deale, And purest portion of the lieanenly seal. 

tb. With an ordinal numlicr, expressing an 
aliquot i)art of the whole. Sec .also Hai.p-dkal. 

97X Ulkkl. Horn. 35 Wc steolan . . sylhan bone leopan d.el 
lire worldspeiU. ciaoS Lav. 3019 pea priodc del of niinu 
lomle. c 1350 Will. Palernc 1284 pe fiirhe del of a furlong, 
1393 Gowkk Con/. 11 . 198 Be so that he the halve dele Hum 
graimt. £1430 Tuto Cookcry hks. at Take |>e to del ^olkys 
of cyron, be pridde dele Hony. 1534 Hen. VI/ 1 . 

c. 3 I 23 'ni« moitic and halfu dealt* of eucry siiche pension. 
*535 CovERiiALK Lcz\ xiv. lo 'J'lire tenth dealcs of fyne 
flouro, 1601 IIoi.LANo Pliny vn. I, A goml inolty and lialfe 
dt-le thereof. i6ri Biiii.k Emu. xv. 9, A meate oflering of 
three tenth de.Tlcs of flowre. 1737 Wiiiston 'Josephus' 
Aniiq. III. X, 8 5 'J'hcy. .hiing one tenth deal to the altar. 

t C. With indefinite and distributive numerals, 
ns a, each, eveiy, never a, no, some, etc. Sec also 
Eveky-T)EAL, Somk-deal, etc. Obs. or arch. 

£1200 Gkmin 1720 All wass it fillcdd iwhillc did purh 
Crist i Crisless time, a lyto Cursor M, 20276 \C'oil. ) O pine 
lie sal i thol 11, a dele, c 1384 CuAurER //. Enme i. 331 
Suchc godclyhude In sprche .Ynd iieucr a dele of trouiliu. 
15.. Mertine 896 in Funiiv. Percy folio 450 J’hat this 
woman hath told cdie dcale, certez I hclueiie ill week*. 
1531 Elyot Gin'. X. XX, The strauiige k)*nge . . iindcrslodc 
eucry dele of the mater. [1870 Maonitsson & Morris 
Volsunga Raga 67 'J'hen .Sigurd ate some deal of Fafnir’s 
heart. 1884 J. Pay.nr iooi Eights IX. 166 Moreover, they 
ate not anyduk of the food that remained in the tray.] 
fd. With other, and comjiar.ative words, as 
more, most, less, belter, and the like, distinguishing 
one of two parts, or a part from the remainder. 
The other deal : the other i>art, the rest, the re- 
mainder. The better deal{iig.): the suiHrriority, | 
the Iiettcr. For the most deal ; for the most part, 
mostly, on most occasions. Obs. 

1258 Eng. Proclam. Ifru, ill (Trans, Pkiloi. Rue, 
iB 6 ^a, 19), Vre raalesmcn alk, o|>2r |»u monre dfcJ of hetini. 
1297 K. Glouc:. (Rolls) 758a pc muhtufUl of heyuiiicn . . Jkp 
icome of pc Normans, ci^ .Y/r ferumb. 6f>o lle..iie 
a-3cn no man nc tok qiicruT. .pat lie no hadde pc bclere 
duel. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) II, S119 Now for be 
moste dcul he flwp niaimys .si;l. 1398 — Badh de P. R. 

V. i. (Tollem. MS.), pey bup grcuous to oper dule of pe Ixidy 
[residua corporis\. a 1400-M Ate.rauder 5568 pc dru^ust 
duule of paim dkd of his dukis handis. 1447 Hokeniiam 
Reyntys (Roxb.) 164 Wlian she hys feet anoynlyd had wed 
. . t 7 {)on hys she poryd the tolhir deel, 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xvi. ( Arh.) 35 He made it so that he had the beste 
dele, 1 gate not halfc my parte, c 151* ist Eng. Bk. A mer. 
(Arb.) Introd. 3c/x Wherof ye moosi deyle is. .kyt of of the 


holy Roiui'S ebyrehe. 157 » BofiSEWRLt. Armorie 11. 53 b, 
All the other dealc of his liody liaihe the fourme of n Title 
hounde. 

f e. By the tenth decif : ten-fold ; by a th(m.tand 
deal: a thousandfold. Apparently an crroueoim 
use originating in negative expressiona where it 
means ‘ not by the tenth or thousandth part * (see 
quot. 1400). 

£ 1330 iV Bhunnh Chrou, (1810) 961 If pei now pnwore 
had of vs, wile \ii wele, Streiter we sulJ he lad hi pc iciid 
ikle. £ 1384 CHArt:KR It. /Vi///£ 111. 405 Woxun on high.. 
Wcl more be a tlioiis.'indc dele Th.T!> hyt w.ts erst, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 1074 In this world i.s nooiie it lyche, Nc by 
a ihousaiiiT dueiie so I ichc. 1401 /VV. /V£///f (Kolh.^ II. 31 
Then was it better doc than is iiowc. .hy a thousand dele, 
t 2 . A part jillowed or n|)portione(l to any one ; 
a portion, share, dole. Obs. exc. dial. 

£825 Pesp. Psaller cxli. 6 [cxlii. 5] Du enrS hj’ht min 
di»;l min in eoi flan lif;i(endi'u. . £ looo Ags. Gosp. Luke w. 
t J Fivilcr, sylu me miime dml minre a;litu. £1325 ('tper do 

2220 Their tresour and their mules He toku to hi.s own 
dofes. * 3»7 Tkfvisa Iligdeu (Ri>lls> I. 407 He duU-b lu.s 
mete at pe niel, And ^eitep cucriche m.Tiiis del. 15. . Evug 
4 * Hormyt 337 in Had. E. P, P. 1 . 25 Every in.m scnall 
have his dele. 1535 Cuvi'.ru.m.e 1 .Saw, 1 . 5 Hut vnto Anna 
lie gaue one deale heiidy for he loiieii Anna. 1847 IUm- 
kii:k Noble Numbers, IPiddoxoes Tearcs, 'Ihc ik.Tk Of 
gentle paste and yeelding Dow That thoii on widdowos 
didst bestow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties .S'rotl. IV. 132 The 
reiiiainder [of the iiumry) is ilivided into shitres, called deals, 
.'u.cordiiig to the niimiM-T of persons emit led to a iM/rtion 
of it. 

b. A portion or share of land ; cf. Dale * i and 
DoI;K sh. I 

z6oo Sc. Ads fas. PI ^1814) IV. 741 'I’he cuimris deallis, 
and micht akeris of land occiipyit lie pc fischci iti of Feme, 
X633 Rc. Ads Chtts. I (1814' V. X25 Tlie tiia dualluA of land 
lyaiid butuix the lands iif Grainge and Haltouiiehill. 1851 
Cuiuhrld. iiloss., Deail, a narrow plot of ground In a (.mn- 
nion -field, set out by huid-niai k.s. 

3 . A quantity, an nmount ; (jiuilified as good, 
great, vast, or the like; formerly, also, a.s poor, 
small, /////tr, ‘etc. A gtvat deal: a large imrt, 
poition, allow.anf:c, or amount {0/ anything), vcMy 
much. A good ileal : a considerable amount. Cf. 
Lot (in a great lot, good lot, ctc.\ 

£ xooo .Vrt.i . I ccchd. 11 . un-.! Allcel d.T'I hcwylludes w.Tderes 
on l)ni!i::^cs goiinni diulu. £1230 I/a/i Mold. 29 Ha, 
pah after muchek dcale ni.Tie, </ 1300 (.'iirsor M. 1349.1 
(.Colt.) H.ti par \va.s a mikel dele, ri 1400-50 Ale.vandcr 
3703 Coiipis . . p:ii fandu hot a fewe duk forged of siluir, 
£1430 Two Cookny bks. 15 Safromi, a godc Uek .Salt. 
1570 Levins Alanfp. yo7/37 A lytllo ilcale, patum. 1596 
SiiAWs. t Hen. 11 ', 11. iv. S92 Bui one halfi*pi.'iiiiy> worth of 
Bread to tliis iritollcrahlc deak of Sacket 1609 Biiii.k 
iPouay) a ,’dnre. iii. 6 The troamiric nt lerusnlcni was ful 
of inniiinerahlc dunk of money. t6ax J. Miyer Eng. 
Cati-ch. 207 Where ignorance pruuailcth there can l»c hut 
a i^oorc tlealc of louc. *673 Ray Joum. I. tan C. 57 'fherc 
being so v.ist a deal of room, that 4o,cx.v) puojile may shoUur 
themselves in it. 168^ H. Moke .Some Cursory Red. A ij h, 
'J'o make such a Tragical ileal ado about it. 1711' Heaknr 
Colled. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 223 A great De.'il of Lead. 
1771 Frank LIN Autohiog. Wk.s. 1840 I. 6 He was also a 
good dual of a polilicfein. *700 Beatkon AVf7». 4* Mil. 
Mem. I. 183 A most violent nurriuanc, which did an iii* 
credible d'*al of damage. 1874 C. Geikir Life in Woods vi. 
102 A good ileal of rain having fulluii, 1875 Jowett Piato 
(cd, 2) 1 . J03 'J'liuru is a great de.Tl of imili in what you *.ay. 

b. absol. (the thing referred to being implied 
or understood). 

£ 1450 St. Cnthlert (Siirtecst ami Aflirwaiile .a litel dele, 
('ulhriurt W'as praydu to karlrk, rresics to oidayiic. r659 
/y/fr/fj/i'j ///Vrr^' (1828) IV. 451, 1 .see no need of it. 'J'he 
d.ingcr is _a great de.Tl. 17x1 Steelk Speit. No. 51 F a 
But there is a great dual to be said in Behalf of an Autlior. 
X720 I)k For Capt. .Singleton xvi. (X840) 271 Gur hucf and 
bogs . . bring nut yet all gone hy a good dual. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agrk, (ctl. 2) 160 A great dual depends 
upon the just til I Ip >M ions of its suvrial part*:, 1871 B. 
'J'avlok Faust i, rrcludc 3 'I'hey'vu n ad an awful ikal. 
Z89X ill I.axv Times XCI. 233/2 Whatever may hu thought 
of the. .propriety of a good deal lliat wa.s done, 

4 , A deal is used pregnantly for a good or great 
deal, etc. ; .m undefined, but considerable or large 
quantity (rarely mimlior) ; a * lot colloq. 

15. . Mylnero/ Abyngton 50111 H.-irl. E. P. P. JIT. 102 Of 
each mannc.s cornu woldc he sluale More than his toludish by 
a dcale. 1597 Gi.u.smiik Herbal 1. xxxi. § I. 42 Noiliing cko 
hut a dcale of flocks set and ihnist togitUur. i6ox Shaks. 
Twel. N, III. i. X57 () wliat a deale of scornc lookes beaiiti- 
JiiJl In the contempt and anger of hi.s lip I 1627 77 h'Ki.tiiAM 
RespRu’s I. .XX X. 52 Wh.Tt a deal of sweetness do wc find 
in a mild disposition? 1741 RicnARnsoN Pamela (1824) I. 
xxii. 34 He and Mrs. Jervis had a deal of tatK. as .she told 
me. *777 Johnson Let. x6 Oct., I have a deal to look 
after. 1780 Phil. Trasts. 1 , XX. 493 A tonvado last night, 
with a deal of rain, thunder, and lightning. 2831 Hr. 
Martinkah Life in Wilds v. 62 Saving uh r dual of truuUe. 
1875 JowETT Plato 1 . 351 Talking a deal of nonsense. 

II. Adverbial uses. 

t6. Connected with the notion of 'part, bit, 
whit * : Any deal, Ic any extent, any whit ; some 
deal, to some extent, somewhat ; each ileal, each 
a deal, every deal, ilk a deal, every bit, every whit, 
entirely; hal/en deal, half ; mesten del, for the most 
part, mostly. See also EVEttYDiLVL, ITalfenlkal, 
.Somedbal, etc. Obs, 

a 700 Ep/nat Gloss. 73T Parttm. .sume ^xt\\\Er/urt sunce 
dmh]. a IS25 .St. Alarker. 17 We luurd bi pc luftc ah* 
mesten del.* a 1300-1440 Isc* Each xdj. rriROO Cursor 
M. 17400 (Cott.) Vour sagh cs lese, euer-ilk del. £1340 
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DEAL. 

Jl‘U. 23533 (Tvin.) Wi]x)uten tariynce any dele. > 37 ,!{ 7 X 7>5 
(see KvKKVnuAL a], t'X40o Iiafi. 2ot6 nilc he 

were rasied to colis ilkadelc. *471 RiPt.r.v Cow/. Alch. li. 
in Ashm. (i6sa) 138 'I hc whyefc unknowon iliy Warke y* 
lost ech dele. 1513 l><i«.’tiLAS yEneis 11. iv. 33 As I sail 
schew the veritc ilkci dcil. iS 53 Orimaloh i.i<€ro s Offices 
xo6a, Was hee any de-ale the richer V Sikwkk K Q. 
lit. ix. 5j 'J*he. .hevcniy lampcs were haffendeale ybrent. 
1710 ruiMP*; Pastorais iv. 33 AiUdt .some (teal I pipe. 

■|’ b. In the ni'^^alive A^ever a ikal, no decd^ not 
a deal : never Ji bit, not a whit, not at all, Obs. 

.'1*50 CcH. A’r. 330 It ne wroctc him neucre a del. 
r X340 Cursoe M. ija'tTrin.) Of hem .shul Jici rewe no del. 

I 14** Horiri.KVK TaU- Jonathas 377 Hir <:onp.%ij»t)ip. he 
mil .-i dcel for.Mwke. c 1450 St, Cuthhfri (.Surtees) 4678 pe 
pepill it lyked iicuer a dele. 1548 etc. Ernsw. Pae. 

J>^hn vii. 57 Neuer a dfale moued to cum 10 belter .'xduise- 
ineiit. X5^ SrocKKH Diod. Sic, 11. xliv. tcx) llis father wtes 
no deale crontenfed with the l^guc. 1570 'I’omsom Calvin's 
Sow. Tint, 3132/1 riiey .. arc iicuer a dealc more accept- 
able to God. a x6oo Citf>tniug Care xxvi. in Child italiads 
111 . VI. clxxviii. 431/2 His harlc was no dele lijjhte. 

6. Connected with the notion of ‘ amount * or 

‘ extent ’ : A ^i^rcat dealy to a j»reat extent or dejjree, i 
greatly, very much ; a good deal, to a considerable i 
extent or degree, consiiler.ably ; a vast dealf vastly; | 
t tnttch deal, etc. a. as verbal adjuncts. j 

156* WiN^KT CerUiin Trait, i. Wks. 1C88 I. 3 To lat ! 
down anc grete dele th.2ir hie sailis. X57* Forrest Theo> I 
fkiins 1617 (in Anj^lia VII.) The iuste prayer much_dr.x!c j 
for to prevayle. 17x9 De Foe Ci7/«v(»84o) II. viii. 183, 

I . .bled. ..1 great de.Tl. a 184$ Honn /.ast Man \xvii, Tlie 
beggar man grumbled a weary deal. 1887 .Sala in lllnst. 
Lwut. Ar.vs 19 Mar., I h.ad travelled a good deal in c:irth- 
quakiiig land';. 

b. a» adjuncts of adjectives or adverbs in the 
comparative or superlative, or their etpiivaleiits. 

z5a6 Tinimi.e X. 4S He cryed the inuure a giT.itc 
denle. 1578 I.ytk Jhuloi'ns vi. xiii. 713 Wilde Peares.. 
do tlrie and ‘;toj) a Rreal de.vlc more then the others. 
1581 (V Pr.TriE tr. Gitazzo's Civ. Couv. (1586) 11. 88 h. 'Hie j 
kilchin wa.s a. greatc dc.nlc too little. x6ra Locke l.diic. < 
§ ifm To have tiiem [letters] a pretty dc.il bigger than be ' 
should ordinarily write. 1796 Jane .Ai.sten Pride <y Pre^. 
vi. (181 0 ti Vuu are .t great deal too apt. .to like people in 
getu-raf. 1870 l.>itKKN.s E. Drood viil. You take a great 
deal loo mn..h ufioti yourself. 1875 ./ovvRtT Plato 1 . 493 At 
a ]ioint a good deal lower than that at which they ro.se. 

7 . A deal: to an undefined but considerable 
amount or extent ; much, eolloq. 

x7s 6 lonjiiRV Y Itist. Two Or/ham III. sr She talked .1 
dcak x8ii L.\mh Cuy PaHx\ The first part of thi.s dilemma 
is a deal lo<j shirking to ihink of. x8m M us. Ga.skki.i. North 
A S. xvii, Reside, 1 shall be .1 dcaTliere to make it more 
lively for thee. 1857 Hi'GitKS Tom Hrtnon i. iv, V'oii Iroys 
of tlii.sgcner.Tiion arc a deal tenderer fclIow.s than wc u.scd 
to b*?. 

III. 8. Comb. ;in OE. and early ME.), as 
t dd {tlal') ncomindc, 'tahmdy particijiator, sharer ; 

\ del-taking, jiai tici patient ; \ deahman (.SV .), a 
partner, sharer. 

1:8*5 Psalt. cxviiifij. 63 Raclniomond Ic cam alra 

ondredeiidra ?lcc. ^1x75 I.amh. /lorn. 47 Roo hco dal 
neomiiide (if hoofenc ricnes blis.se. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
cxviii, 63 I)el-lakand 1 am ofal l»e dredand. JHd. cxxi[i]. 3 
Of wli.am in bim self del-taking liisse. 1563 Aberdeen Ecff. 

V. 25 (J.am.) The awnaris and delismen of inc s.aid schip. 

Deal (d/I , sbA [f. Dk.vl V.] An act or the 
act of dealing. 

1 . The act or system of dividing into parts for 
distribution ; sharing. 

1873 J. f'* Ri^KfKAM I tannest of Sea 331 At ih.Tt time 
mo.st of the herring ])o.Tts of Shellbr.-u’.s were tnunaged on 
the .sharing .system, or by 'the deal as it was railed. 
t2. Dealing; intercoiiise. .SV. JSce Dale^* 2 . 

1588 A. Kino tr. Canisins' Caleeh. 6 'I’tJ haue carnpl deale 
with aue vjier mans vyffe. 1594 Wn.i.oniK Avhti xix, Re- 
cause you love a secret deale. 

8 . Cards. The distribution to the players of the 
cards required for a game; fa single lound or 
game marked by one distribution of the cards {obs.^. 

1807 Hf.vwooo tromati KiUetiwiUi Kindness Wks. 1874 

II. 123 M y miiulA not on my game; Many a de.ile I haue 
h«t. 1^4 Cotton Compl. Gamester xi, At French RnfT you 
must lift for deal. x 7*B .SwitT yml, of Mod. Ltuly, How 
can (he muse.. ill harmonious numbers put The deal, the 
shuIHc, and the cut? 1739 Gray Let. to Mother June, 
Von sit down, and play forty de.Tls without intermission. 
vrffi C. Jones Hoyle's Gatnes fw/r. 61 You risk (he losing 
of three or four Tricks in that Deal to gain one only, i860 
Roinrs Hiindhk. Games 11. 68 If a card is faced in the deal, 
Iben: must be a new deni, unies.s it is the last cmd. 

4 . An net of dealing or buying and selling ; a 
l.)usine.s.s transaction, bargain, vulgar or slang. 

*837-40 IIauhurion Clockin. <1362) 303 Six dollar.s apiece 
for the pictures is alirait the fair deal for the |)rire. 1B61 
lli.'oiii'..s Tom i'ronm at O.if, vi. (1889) ya He wanted to 
have a deal with me for Jesjiy [inarel. 1879 K. K. Rate.s 
Ponds I. iii. 51 IFew'antsto make a deal for some 
chicKKiis and vcgct.-iblcs in the morning. 

b. .t/tff. A transaction of an underhand or ques- 
tionable nature ; a private or secret arrangement in 
commerce or politics entered into by parties for 
their mutual l>eiu;ht ; a ‘job*. 7 / A’. 

1881 Af. K Nation XXXIII. 487 (The party .ho.ss] his 
power of makimr ‘ deals x88s /bid. XXXV. 411/t The 
shifts and expedients and* ‘deals' which had ilium rate<I his 
rise to political prominence. x888 Bryce /ra r. Cowww. II. 

III. Ixiii. 461 'I'he chiefs of opposite parlies, .will even go the 
length of making (of rour.sB secretly) a joint ‘I’car, i.e. of 
arratiging for a uislril.ution of offices wherehy some of the 
friends of one shall g(M places, tlni residue b,*injj left f*:- tlic 
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friends of the other. 1891 Bosim Jr$il. 97 Nov. 6.''4 | 

It is not known who are De.'icon White's heirs in this corn * 
deal. «89» ibid. K Nov. fa/7 An alleged Deal between the j 
Kepublicans and tlie Democrats. 

Deal (d/ 1 ), sb.^ Forms : 5 dele, 6 dell, deil, | 
6-8 deale, 7 dale, 8 Sc\ doll, 6 • deal. [Intro- 
duced from Low German c 1400 ; cf. MLG. dole fem. 
plank, floor (mod.Du. i 4 'r/ plank, ddU floor ', 
coircsp. to OHG. dil, dilh m., dilla f., MHG. dil 
m. f., dilk f. board, deal, boarding, mod.G. dieU f. 
deal-board, fir-(rlank, in north (.Jermany * floor* 
(sec Grimm) ; ON./z^Ja fem. deal, plank, planking ,* 
OE. pUle stake, board, plank, Tiiii.L OTeut. 
*pdjvn- (whence pUjdn, pillj^, PHle ; cf. Finnish 
tdjo from Teutonic). Another ()E. derivative was 
pdu hewn wood, board, doorin]^: see Theal.] 

I 1. A slice sawn from a log of timber (now always 
of lir or pine), and usually understood to be mote 
than seven inches wide, and not more than three 
thick ; a plank or board of pine or fir-wood. 

In the timber trade, in («r«at Rritain, a ix understood 
to be 9 inches wide, not more than 3 inche.s thick, and at 
lea;t 6 feet long. If shurter, it Ua iieai-end\ if not more 
than 7 inches w'ide, it is a Batten. In N. America, the 
standard du;d ao which other si/e.s arc reduced in compu- 
tation) is 12 feet long, xx inches wide, anti 2I inches thick. 

Hy carjienters, deal of half this thickncs.s (i4 inches) is 
called whole deal\ of half the latter (S Inch) slit deal. 

‘J'lie word w.i.s introduced with the iiupoilation of 
hoards from some Low (>erinHn di.stri(:i, and, as these con- 
.‘listed ii'su.illy of fir or pine, the word was fr«Mn the first 
as‘ (Kiatcd with these kinds of wood. 

140a in C. Frost Eariy Hist, Hull (1827) Ann. 6 Mari 
Knyght de Datisk..}(vj dclc!^ iij“* wuynscots. nnd. x8, iij 
dusen deles, a 1450 Liature (in Hull Trin. House Records', 
Item for cucric htindreth of firre denies, xik/. XS58 
li 'ills 4 ///?'. A‘. C, (.Snrtccs) I. 183 Ffyrdclls of the biggtr.st 
•sorte, .litlc firdells . . dohlc firr sparrs. 1583-4 ///&. Acets. 
Hull Charterhouse in N. (/. 6th Ser. VI 11. 2x7/1, 

7 deaL to se.Tlc the window's. 1595 A. I.)uncam Appendix 
EtymoL, AsseryO. dcclc or planke. 1604 Vestry Hks, (Siirt.) 
283 For fortie firre dales, xxiij.t. iiijf/. 1641 Rest Farm, 
livs. (Surtees) rii Robert Bonwicke of Wansworth de- 
manded for everie dealc a pentiie, fur bringing them from 
Hull to Ikirsonpooles, alledgtng tliat evcric dealc weighed 
three stone. 176* Sterne Tr, Shandy VI. xxiii, A Tittle ' 
model of a town . . to he run up together of .slit deals. x8ao 
ScoRESUY Aec. Arctic Ee/r. 1. 141 These huts, some con- 
structed of Iors, others of deals two Inches in thickness. x886 
/.aw Times LX XX. 21 2/1 To there load a cargo of deals. 

, b. (Without a or plural,') Wood in the form of 
i deals. 

a x6x8 Raleioh Oh. in Kern, 1 i66t) 180 The huge piles of 
j Waiascot, Clapboard, Finical, M<Tst.s, and Tind)er . . in the 
luow-couniries. 16*7 Cait. .Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 14 
Laying that Decke with spruce Deale of thirty fotit long, 

! the sap cut off. 1667 Pkimatt City 4 C. ihdlder 85, 
i A hand.som Door, lyned with Slit-deal. 1794 Builder's 
j PHce itk. 41 Whole deal dove-tailed dado. 1876 Gwn/r 
j Encycl. Arehii. 9 2365 'fhe table shows that the value of 
! t\ inch deal is Sd. per fewt. ^ /bit/. Gloss. 1196 Fir boards. . 

: one inch and a (juarter thick, arc culled whole deal, and 
those a full half inch thick, slit deal. 

2 . As a kind of timber : The wood of fir or pine, 
such as doals (in sen.se J } are m.ide from. 

jr/iite deal, the produce of the Norway Spruce {Abies 
e.veeisa) ; nd deal, the produce of the Scotch Pine iPinus 
sylvestris)’, yellow deal, the produ^ of the Yellow Pine 
\P, initis\ or kindred American species. 

x6oi H0M.ANU riiny 1. 476 Some .. haue thuir boughes 
disposed in gwxl order, as the Pitch-tree, Firre, or Deule. 
Ibid, 1. 488 For Mast-imles and crassc .sallc-yauls in ships, 
the Fir or De.ale is commended. *673-4 Grew 

Aunt. Trunhsu, vii. § 2 Dc.al, especially the white Deal, If 
it be cut cross, it tears. 17^ Parsons in Phil. Trans. LV. 3 
What wc ('.all white deal, which is esteemed the llKhtesl and 
ti-Miderest of .all the class of firs. 1833 Penny Cyel. 1. 31/2 
The Norw.iy Spruce Fir.. In the market [its wood) is 
known under the name of white or Christiania de;il. 1840 
Ibid. XVUI. 170/2 The Scotch Pine . . Its timlicr furnishes 
the red deal of the carpenters. \%rj I Art* De Quincy 1. vii. 

X43 Preferring mahogany to deal un book-shelves. 

3 . a/trib. and Comb., as Q made of or consisting 
of de-al ’ deal Ifox, door^ -shaving, table, etc. ; 
(‘engaged in the trade in deals’) deal-carrier, 
■merchant, -porter, -runner, etc,; deal-applo 
(dial.), a fir-cone ; deal -end (see 1 note) ; deal- 
fish (.sec quots.) ; deal-frame, a g.ing-saw for 
cutting deals; deal tree {dial.), a fir-tree; deal- 
worker, a joiner who works up deal ; deal-yard, 

II yard where deals arc stacked. Also Deal-board. 

(cxBaaFnHftv I'oc. E. Anolia, * Deal-apples, the conical 
fruit of the fir-tree. ttsS Vakok. & Cm. Prov. Jfnsb. 1. i, 
Four niail-trunk.4, l>«.si({e.s the great *deal-box. *893 JJai/y 
News a6 A|>r. 6/x If the Union ^deal-carriers did nut return 
to work their places would be filled by free labourers. *886 
ki.'SKiN Prxterita 1. vii. 232 Neatly brn.ss-latched ’’deal 
doors. x6x* J. Smvth Prdet, Customs (1821) 285 What 
constitutes the difference between a Deni and a Batten, is 
the width : the former bein^ above 7 inches wide, and the 
latter not above 7 inches wMe. This distinction . . applies 
aI;;o to *Dc.aI Ends and Ratten Ends. x84gin Yarreui. 
Itrlt. Eishes Suppl., *Dea!-fish. XB56 J. Richaruson in 
Emyct. Brit. XII. 303/2 The Vnaginaer or Deal-fish has 
also been recorded by Dr. Fleming os a British species. 
xfi6a Chambers' Etteycl., Dealfish. .a germs of fishes of the 
ribbon-fish family, having the body much compressed; and 
so named from the resemblance of the form to a piece of 
deal. 1706 Land. Gas. No. 4946/7 John Thomas, late of 
Lamljetn. .*D<:alc*^lcrchaiit. tmi Gd. IfVi/x Aug., 543/x 
Dock-labourers, ^deal-poiters and coal-heavers. Daily 
Nents 24 Oct. 6/6 Dock labourers, wharfingers, •deal run- 
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ners. 1693 Phil, Tram. XVII. 098 “Deal-shaving* or 
brown Paiier. <*18*5 Foray Voc. E, Anglia, * Deal-tree, 
a fir-tree, <705 Lorm. Gas. No. 4x26/4 At the Cock in the 
hoop *Deal-Yard . . are to be sold, Deal-Boards, T.Aths. 
1840 Evid, Hull Docks Comm. 9 There are no timber-yards 
..they are deal-yards. Ibid. la A deal-yard is for sown 
timber. 

tDeal sb.^^ d6al-wi&6. Ohs, Also dele- 
wine. Sonic unidentified kind of wine, supposed 
to have been of Rhenish origin. 

x6t* ill Rogers ^Xgric. 4 Prices V. 449 fcf. also VI. 
4x6/3]. i6s6 1 '. Adams Souls Diseases xvi, He.. cals for 
wine, that he may make knownc his rare vessel! of deule at 
buiiie^ not forgetting to Itell] you that a Dutch merchant 
.sent it him. x6i6 R. Jokson Masques, Men ury Vind., 
Paraceksus man . . that he promised you out of white bread 
and Dele-wine, Shirley L.ady of Pleas, v. i, 1 o the 
Dutch niagarinc uisauce, the Stillyard ; Where deal and 
backrag, and what strange wine else . . Shall How into our 
room. 

Deal (drl), v. Pa. t. and pple. dealt (delt). 
Forms : Inf. 1 dmlou, 2-3 dealen, 3 delen, 
deale(n, 3-5 delen, 3-6 dolo, (4 del, 4 daile, 
4-6 Sc. deiU, 5 delyn, decle), 6-7 deale, 6” deal. 
Pa, I,, 1-3 d6blde, 3 delet, 3-4 dGld(e, 3-6 dolt, 
3-5 dalte, 4 dolt, delte, delit, 4>-6 deled, -id, 
-yd, 5 dellyd, 5-6 doaled, -id, -yd, 6 dealte, d- 
dealt. Pa.ppU., 1 d&led, 3-4 i-deld, 4ideled, 3-7 
delt, 4-6 dalt, 6 dault,4- as/n. t. [A common Teut. 
verb ; OE. divlan -OFris. drla, OS. dvljan, MDu., 
Du., MLG. (kelcn, OITG. ieilan, (Jer. tcilen, ON. 
dcila (Sw. dela. Da. dcle\ Goth, dailjan, derivative 
of OE. ^/a'/Dkal shy, pait, division.] 

I. To divide, distribute, share. Mainly trans. 

+ 1. trans. To divide. Ohs. 

rg$o I.indhf. Gosp, xxiv. 51 Dividet emn drelc.s bine 
fc tooo Gosp. todarlh hyne). c xtog Lav. 21125 

Ami he a fif d:«le diclde his ferde. ct*90 S. Eng. Leg^. 
I. 230/715 pis watur .. delex pis world a-two. axyoo Cur- 
styrAJ, 6883 iCott.) |>e folk pat delt [Trin. daltj war in 
kiriredc tucluc. X387 'I'kkvtsa tllgden (Rolls) i. 45 jif we 
delep pc sotnine on pro and pc seuenpc parte of pc priddo. 
X480CAXT0N Descr, Brit. 24 This, kyngdome of Northum- 
berland was first deled in two proiiyncc-s. X535 Cover dale 
Dun. V. 28 I'hy kyngdome i.s dell in partes. 1570 Sat. 
Poems Refortn, (t8^) 1. xaB Our lA>rds are now delt in twu 
sydis. 

1 2 . 'Jo separate, .sever. Obs. 
a xooo Daniel 21 ((>r.) Swa no man scyle his gastes lufan 
wift gode daeUTn. cxioo Trin. Coll, ifom.’j He dele?) pc 
.sowlc and pc lichnnie. a 1300 Plarlh 13 in E. P. ii86'2' 
15a He. .dclippe dai from c tysKPoem Times Eldw, 1 1 
205 in Pol, Songs (C.'unden) 333 l-delcd from his riht 
Kpuu.s. «x^ Poems I 'ernon MS. 358 He ^afhim witles 
fyue, 'i’o delen pat vuel from pe good. 

fb. intr. (for rejl.) To separate oneself, go 
away, part {from). Obs. rare. 

c xooo Ags, 7’j. liv. 7 (Iv, 7I Efne ic fcor Rcwitc, fleame 
diele. cxao5 Lay. 7566 Julius pe kuisere mid nllc p.an 
Koinaniscc here dalden from pan fihle. Ibid. 18897 per 
heo gunuen dorlen. Merlin ferde riht sufi. 
fS. trans, 'Fo divide (property, etc.) among a 
number so that each may have his due share ; to 
distribute in shares ; to portion out, apportion. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. xt Onfo9 and da:l.afi bctwux 
cow. xoos Will of Wulfric in Cod. Dipl, VI. 147 Da:t hco 
hig dailan him bctwcotuin. e 1*05 Lav. 4053 Heo wuoMcn 
al pis land d;e1en hcom bi-twenen. a 1300 Cursor Af, 3395 
(Colt.) Bitui.\ his childcr he delt his ajmt- c *460 Emare 

J 2 He W.TS curtays in ;dl ihyng . . And well kowlh dele and 
yght. ^ 1535 ('avRRDALE fosh.y\\\, 2 Ye slial deale amonge 
yon their^oyle & catcll. 

+ b. To share ([iroperly, etc.) svith others. Gbs. 
n 1000 Cirdmoii's Gen. 2788 fGr.) Najfrc Ismael wiJS Isace 
wiS ntin aj;en beam >Tfe dseleS. a 1x75 Cott. Ham. ain Hu 
he tiiihtc deien rice wid god. aja»$ Auer. E. 9^8 Uorto 
Rechen feolawcs, & deien mid ham pet god. a 1536 Tindalr 
£.vp. Matt. Wks. II. 63 If thou give us abundance, .give us 
an heart to use it. .and to deal with our neighl:ioiirs. 

4 . To distribute or bestow among a number of 
recipients ; esp, to distribute in the form of gifts 
or alms. Now mo.stly or with out: see b. 

(In ^ the main notion Is the division into shares; here ills 
the giving away or bestowing.) 

a xooo Andreas 5x8 (Gr.) Hu prpdicc . [pu] pine Rife 
dmicst. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. a6 pset. wif Se . ■ fram mane- 
7;iim Incum fela pinga bolode and dtclde eali pact heo ahtc. 
extjsLamb, Horn. zopJhsSe dclcA elmesHan (or hisdrihtnes 
luuan, a xm5 Aner, R, 224 To dealen his feder chetel to 
neodfule and to poure. c 1300 Beket 332 A sum of pans I 
dcld on eche side. *393 I.an(:l. /\ Pt. C. iv. 76 nat py 
lyft half. . Ywite what Pow delc.st with py rylil syde. e 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He . . delez pam bis relefe in 
fairo siluer vcs.scll. t 1450 .b't. Cuihheri (Surtees) 4151 
Thurgh myght of god pat all gode deelys. 15B8 A. Kino 
tr. Canisius* Cntech, ia He .. deillis his sindrie giflis of 
graces. x64S Evelyn Diaty 25 Feb., Tbere are many 
charities dealt publicly here. 1815 W. H. I rrmno Scribbte- 
amoHia 927 In comments they deal to the public dull diet. 

b. To deal out ; f iormerly also inroad, aiveQt, 
forth, etc. 

*39* Wycme Luke xi. 22 He schal . . dele abrood his 
spuylis. e 1430 Hymns Virg, {1867) 55» 1 *chal iiewo tungis 
in 30U frame Allc mancr ot langagis (brp to deele. xaag 
CnvEROALK 2 Sam. vi. 19 Ho.. dealte out vnto all the 
people . . vnto cucry one a cake of bred. *793 Bouthev 
foam of .A rc v. 447 The provident hand deals out its scanty 
dole. x866 Rogers Apic. 4 Prices I. xxiv. 609 To deal 
out a certain number ofherrings to their servants, 

+ c. ahsol.otintr. To make distribution ^ Obs, 

Also with the recipients as indirect obj. (dative) or with to. 
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tagfj R. Gtouc (Roiln) 7866 Of his fader tresoric . . ]lc delde ' 
uor hw soulc. 13^ LA.wr.i.. /*. /’/. A. xi. 337 VVe shiilii 
:{iiie dele sure caemys And allc men |>at am nedy as pore 
men & suche. 1436 //ww A/i»« taught Son 154 in 
Haasl. A’. l\ P. I. 175 And jiorc men of ihy jjikIc lliou dele. 

6. To tlelivcr or jjivc {to a i^erson) as his share ; 
to apportion. Also with out, 

c 1340 4- Gr, Knt. 3985 Dele to me my destine, & do 

hit out of hondc. c X400-SP ^ lexamier 3475 Dri^tin deyne 
liim to dele a dele of his blis. 1963 R. (hxx.K Eglogs ii. 
tArb.»^6 l''or she thy .scru^'ce nought cstumcK, hut deales 
the gnefe for gayne. >667 Milton P. L . iv. 70 To me 
..it denis eternal woo. 1704 Swift Mwh, OperaU 
S/>iHt^ 'I'his Groin of Enthu-sinsni, dealt into every Compo. 
Mtioti. 1766 Gulssm. Vic. IV. iv, The li.Trd mc.T.sure that 
was dealt me. 1^9 M. AwNor.n Miul. Sappho, Hast thou 
yet dealt him, O life, thy full metasiirof iBst Hi. Mau- 
TTNEAU //«/. Place (1877) III. rv. xiii. 115 The same 
measure was dealt out to the family of Napoleon, 
te. To bestow, give forth, render, deliver. Ods. j 
cxc. as in b, c. | 

ti iggo (hot 4* Night. 059 He inihto bet .speken a sele, pan 1 
mid wraj>|»e worde.s dele [v. r. de.alel. c Z3as E. E. /I if it. ; 
1 *. 1). 344 penne cun dry^ttyn hyin (NoeJ deic dry^ly pysc 
worder. f 1330 R. Rkunne Chnm. IVacc (Rolls) ii8i;o j 
Ffaire folden, and wcl en.scicd, And to per niaister was hit 1 
fa l«;tterj deled, c 1400 iJes/r. Troy And llie doni |>.Tt | 
he tliilte f? dalle] duly was kept. cyfloApol. LoU. .\xvii. ' 
100 So may (iod delcn it til an oper. ! 

b. <.v/, 'I'o deliver itiou/s. 

(1'he earlier notion was that of distributing them (as in ! 
iicnse 4) among several opfionents or in various miarlers, | 
in all directions, now more definitely expres.sed by ticiti j 
about ; latci'j the sense hveurnes cjthcr ' to give one as his j 
portion ' (as in 5), or Minply ‘ to deliver ^ 
c 1314 Guy IParrif, (A.) aatg Strokes nii togidcr dcldcn, I 
ywis. On lielmes & on bri^l sclicldos. t27fi Hankouu Truce 
III. 32 [He] saw thaiin swa j^ret dyntis deill. c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 6347 Moiiy dcclly dint di:lt hoia amonee. 1470-89 
Malokv Arthur xr xi, .Syr percyualc ddt soo his stiokfs. . 
that tliere dursle no man ab^'dc hym. 1640 Rawi.ins Rchi- 
lion 11. i, lie's no true souldier that deults heo.dicssc blowes. 
1700 Dkvokn J*aL tjr .Arc. ni. 612 One with .a broken 
truncheon deals his blows. <7x733 Gay (J.), The nightly 
mallei deals resounding blows. x8io SiniTiiiiv Kehama i. v, 
Rejoiced they see. .i'haC Nature in his pride hath dealt the 
blow. 1878 Rosw. Smith CrtrMn/j-v 337 Foi tune or fraud 
soon gave Scipio this chance of dealing a decisive blow. 

C. Hence in various expressions, apparently 
arising out of prec. 

i&is Fuller Holy 4 - SI. v, vii. 385 He w.as perfect 
in the devilish art of dealing an ill turn. 1897 Iirvdkn 
Virg. Georg, i. 447 Ry Ills he deals his fiery bolts about. 
1700 i‘ai. <]■ Arc. III. 222 When lii.ssing through tlie skies 
the foalbeied deaths wore <icall. 170* Rowk Tauterl, i. ii. 
671, I would ..deal like Alha My angry Thunder on the 
frighted World, ifiaa I.A.M11 Ella .Ser. 11. Cou/cs.<t. Drunhurcl, 
We de.alt about the wit, or what passes for it after midnight, 
jovially. 

7. CarJs. To distribute (the cards to be used in 
a game) to the various players; lo give a player 
(such or so many cards) in distributing. Alsu with 
out, and abscii, 

1599 I.A11MKR Sertft, at Camb. in Fo.ve A. -S- A/. (i5«i) 
2149, I puipn.se ugainc to deale vnto j'uu another carde 
almost of the .same sule. 1589 j, Heywikiu Prar. 4* Epigr. 
{1867) T74 Were it as parellous to deale cardes at play. 
11599 ATaklowk Plass. Paris i. ii, lake this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, ihou deal thyself .t king. 1873 CoiTO.s | 
Compt. in Sinjjer Hist. L ards 345 He that deals 

hath the advantage of this game. 1709 Hnt. Apollo IT. 2, '2 
T). di:nls T, thirteen Cards. 1878 H. H. fiiiins Ombre 18 
The Dealer’s olTicc i.s to deal and to see that tliere is no 
intstuke in the cards dealt. 1891 .^peaher 2 May 534/3 At 
baccarat, .the stakes are nmile before the cards aie dealt. 

8. t 1*1 Ilurlingi etc. : To deliver or throw 
(the ball). Ohs, 

x8oi9 Carkw Cor$nvail 74 a, Then^ must hee cast the KtII 
(named Dealing) to some one of his fcllo\ve.s. 1603 Owkn 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 377 The horsemen, .will alsoc a.vsault 
anye. .that hath not the Kn.Tppan. .or cudgcll him after he 
hath dclt the .same from him. 2897 Honk Every-day Hk. 

11 . 1008 tCor/i/jfA hurling^t The ball [is] thrown up, or dealt, 

b. Of a horse. 

*737 Bhackkn Farriery (1757) 1 1 . 34 His Carrhigc, and 
way of dealing his Iajus. ibid. II. 77 There are Horse* 
that lead, or dc.Tl their lAsgs well. 

II. To take part f«, have to do occu}>y 
oneself, do business, act. Mainly intr, 

1 9. intr. To take part m, share or participate in 
or 7 w 7A, lie a partaker Ohs. 

c 1*75 Pater Nosier 325 m Lamb. Horn. 67 pu a^cst to 
haticu wel his .sunne, pet nc dele uoht per inne. a 1940 
UreisuH in Cott. Horn, 187 Hwa .so cuer wide Imbbe lot wip 
be of bi hlisse, he mot deale wi]^ l>e of Hue pine, c 1330 K. 
Rrunnk Chrou, (18x0) log Of o .side ne of other no biug deles 
he. x^x Caxton Eeynardihxii.) Ye shnl l>e parteiier of 
my pyigremage, and dele of the pardon that I shal. .fecchc 
ouer the sec. 

tio. To engage with in conflict ; to contend. 

tCf. ON. deila radio be at feud or quarrel with, to contend.] 

993 Hyrhtnotk 33 Betere . . <5onne we swa heardc hilde 
daoToo. (1905 bAY. 30418 pus heo gunneu dcicii H^uc drei 
longe. (X330 R. Bhunne Chron, (1810) 113 Steuen stoutly 
deles. ( X400 Oestr. Tr<^ 11027 Wold haue dongyn hym 
10 dethe, hade bai deit Jong. 1577 H anmkr A nc. Ecci. 11 isi. 
(i6ro). 385 How Areoblndus slue a mighty Persian after 
dealing with him hand to baud. 1508 Harincton Metam, 
Aiax (18141 14 To deal with him at nl* own weapon. 1867 
Milton P . L , vi. 125 Brutish that contest and foulc. When 
Reason hath to deal with force, 
t b. trans. To contend or fight about. Obs. 

(1005 Z^Y. 96042 Nn wit scullen Jelen b^n dsd of rnirc 
ma^en. 


11 . intr. To have to do with (a peison); to 
have intercourse or dealings wUh\ to associate 
untb. anh. (and now nssocialcd vilh 13). 

rr 1300 ^1/. 12249(0111.) Sum angel* wit him deles 

J O ledo his wordt:s bat he mcks. c 1380 WvcLiK Set. Jt ’k.t. 
II-40J pci delcn not ui)# W* iiewe oidris, hut .suppo .cn hem 
hercukes. (1400 A'ow. Rose 3265 'rhoii delesi with angry 
foll^ ywis. X514 I‘.arcl.\y Cyt. 4- Vplondyshm. «l*crcy .Soc.) 
56 Her name was wanton Besse, Who lecst wiih lu*r delt lie 
Ihryvctl luit the Icsse! 2586 A- Dav Eug, Sccretaric it. 
(16251 36 With a resolute vow never to deale with him, 1 
then had aist him fhis .son] off. 17x1 S rtiaK Spect. No. 27 
R 6 1 he Nohlft Principle . . v>f Rcnevcdcucc to all I have to 
deal with. 1869 Fukicman Nty/u. Com/. III. xii. 08 

Hue of the rh.irge.s against him was.tiiat of dealing with 
a familiar spit it. 

tb. f.)t sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

^.' * 34 ® Cursor Af. 1197 (Fairf.) Our lorde .. had he sable 
wib his vvyf dtde. xjS; 'J'kex is.x Hlgdi n i Roll» J. 37 pey 
eteb noii^t, n<i|.x*r delclf wib bir wifes. <1x450 Nut. de la 
/<»//#• 40 -‘\ri biiitt ani other than 3'oure lui*<bondi', or ani 
other Gelc withe you. saiif he only. i86a J. D\vii;h tr. 
Olcanus Voy. AmAass. 94 'ITicy go not lo Church the day 
they have dealt w’idi a woman, till they have wash'd them- 
solves. 

12 . To have bu.siness conimunicntions w/l/t ; to 
carry on negotiations, negotiate, treat with ; sonu - 
times implying secret or sinister tlcaliiigs. an/j. 
(and now associated with j.;). 

a 1300 Cuy.ii?r At. 5848 (tb'at.) Wid be ekb sl fiilk of isravl, 
wi<l phaiao |>ai went to dele. 1393 (Jow lr Cou/. 1 . 267 The 
grete clerken. .a*m. .'I’o tret upon tiiislordes Inrle, So loiigc 
they to-giderdele fete.]. 1597 I‘*acon Ess . i Ark* 

86 1 1 is generally better to deale by speech, then by leller, and 
by the mt:di.uioii of a thirdc llieu by a mans sclfe. 1801 
R. loNsoN Poetaster iv. ii. Now have they dealt with my 
polhw\Try lo poison me. 1695 Camden's Hist. Elis. 1. (168R) 
127 'fhe Rishop of Rosse dealt with the 1 Mike, .is they were 
Hawking, about the Marriage. 1695 IbssiiKH in l.ett. Lit. 
Men (t.’amdeiO 13^, I doubt imt, but iKdorc. this lime yon 
have de;ilt with Sir I’eler V'anlore f<ir oi>taining Krpinus Jiis 
. . Rersian luioks. a 1715 Rikxet Own Time (182.)) II. 285 
^yilkinsoll, a prisoner for debt . . was dealt with iu actiise 
him. 

13 . 1 \> ciirry on commercial transactions ; lo do 
business, trade, trafljc {lidth a person, in nn article). 

1 1523 Ld. Ri;KNi:«s t roiss. 1 . ccl-wii. '595 I’eople, snr.hc as 
I haue daiilt with all in ihcir marcliaumlysc. 2599 Mjnsiii.u 
.S/. Dict.t Negociar, to dealc in businesse, to follow a triide. 
x6ii CoTc.i?., Trafit/uer, lo tralfirke, tta«le, . . comnieice, 
deale in man'h.indisc.] <<x6a7 Miinn.i ! ion Alayor i)»inb. 
III. ii, 1 deal in dog’s leather. 1667 ihcayChr. Piety 
I'his is to drive, a wholesabj trade, wlien nil other petty 
inerchaiits deal but for parcel.s. 16^ Da-Mmi k l\y. II. i. 
iii. 65 Merchants care init to de.il with him. 1735 l*oi'i>. 
ihuue Sat. iv. 140 Who in the vuel, deals in SUicks secure. 
And cheats t?j’ unknowing Widow and the Poor. 1833 il l. 
MARfiNEAU March, .Strih’ vii. 82 A liaveller who ih als 
..with several firms hi this plarc. 1866 Koc.kks 
i*rt>rs I. x.vi. 530 Such persons tleali in hni.shcd goods, 
t b. Irnns. 'I’o offer for sale. Ohs. rat it. 

1760 Footk 11. Wk.s. 17..M.) 1 . 252 You would not have 
. .the tlint.s? . , Kvery {lebblc of ’em . . He .-ihall deal them as 
new jiaveinent. 

14 . 'fo have lo do with a thing) in any way ; lo 
busy or occupy oncselti to concern oneself wil/i, 

aty>o Cursor M. 1517 J0b.1l., Wits first logcr, and foe 
dell [v.r. (laltj wit. (2400 AlAUNmiv. iRovb.; xvii. Co Any 
man pat deles with sorcery or enchauntciiient/. 2477 J 'aston 
Lett. 807 111 . 211, ’i’her is no man wyll^mg to del with your 
swaucs. 1535 CovKHu.iLK Ps. Ivii. z Voiire hanUe.-. de.ilc 
with witkcduessc. 1588 A D.sv Eug. Sctretaric u. 

112 .Speaking of Friendship, I oncly deale wiili such, whose 
actions lelc.]. 1845-80 Am-. Tiio.u.so.v Laws of I hought 
Introd. 5 'J'ho mind deals with tiuih. i^liexi.i.Y in Sci. 

L pinion 2» Apr, 464 The first tinesilon with which 1 jiropusft 
lo deal. X893 i aro Times XCV. sib/z 'J'hat |>ai t of the 
Companies Act 1862 whicii tlc.il.s with guarantee companies. 
16 . with in'. To occupy, employ, exercise 
oneself ill ;.t thing) ; to have to do with, to imikc 
use of, (Now often .Tpproachiiig a fig. use of 13.) 

xs8x Mru-CASTER Positions ix. (1887) 54 Among the best 
writers llmt dcalc in ibis kindc. 1597 Racon Ess . Suitors 
(.Arb.) 44 IM.iinc dealing, in denying lo dealc in Snirs at first, 
is grown . .honourabk. 2794 Watts Logie Di d,, Ti uk loigie 
is not that iioi.sytliingth.il tle.dsall iu dkinilc and wrangling. 
2748 Cmlstrrk. Lett. II. elviii. 65 .All mall liipiuis faiu-n, 
or.it lca.sl bloat; and I hope you do not deal much in Ihein. 
2770 Junius Lett, x xxix. aro A jKior trout rar ted iiiiderst.inding 
deals in little scbciiie.«:. 1885 Manch. li^om. 6 July yu 

Lord IC. F . .deals in v.igue outlines, a.s if afraid of being 

too specific. , . . 

16 . To deal wiih ; lo act in regard to, administer, 
handle, dispose in any way of ;a thing); b. to 
handle effectively; to grapple with ; lo take suc- 
cessful action in regard to. . 

1489 Plumpton Corr. iCanKlen) 23 He said th.it . . he woM 
deele with you yours, both be the l.iw ig besides the 
law. <x 15M .Siovcv ( J. I. If she haled roe, I shoulrl know 
what pa.s.sion to deal with. 2662 Rh.\mhau. Just Wind. vi. 
1S3 lie so akttr.J their jjower , . tli.'it a De.m and Chapter 
were able to deal with them. 1737 Tihackkn Farriery 
Impr. (1757) 11. laoTlie Lungs aic forincil .Tccoidingly, so 
that they may the better deal with the Air admitted in 
Iri.spiration. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Jfng. 1 . 142 A power 
more tlmn sufficient to deal with J'roleirtor and Parliament 
together, a 1859 Ibul. V. 33 The Long i\irliament did not 
. . pr6po.se to rc.strain him from dealing nccordiiif' to hi* 

E lcasurc with hi* p.irks and hi* castk‘S| hi.s fi.shcnes and 
is mines. 1874 Grkkm Short Hist. ii'i. 5 5 (1883) 137 It 
was with the general anarchy that Hubert had first to ileal, 
i^x Liviii Times XC. 462/z Mrs. Headley . . swore that she 
had never knowingly transferred or dc.aU with the mortgage. 
Ibid. XCII. Restraining the defendants from selling ly 
otherwise dcaung with the Glares. 
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17. To deal with ; to act towards ;nny one), to 
treat (in some specified w'ay). 

a 2300 Cursor AL 16461 iCott.) Iiidns. .be-hald and sc Hu 
vile pat pui wit him deli, e 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr.^Nnt, 1661 IUj 
. .d.alt with liii al in dayTite. 2494 Faiiyan vl cxlvii. 

133 In lyke manor n* ihey hotl drill with ifordeau.\. 1535 
CovKRiJ.vLic Ps. ciilil- lo He hiith not dealt with vs after 
our synnes. 1568 Gkai-ion Chron. II. 360 Sore displc.T.<;cd, 
that they were so hardly delt wilball. x6ix Bihlk a Sam. 
xviii. 5 Deale gently for my sake with . . Abs;dom. X729 
HuTLKK Srrm.ix. Wk.s. 1874 II. 116 Wo ourselves .shall one 
tunc or other be de.Tlt with a* wc deal with others. 1874 
Giii- r.N Short Hist. viii. 6. 521 The Coiiinions were de.Tling 
roughly wiili the agents of the Royal sysleni. 

b. with hf («=-in rcgcaid to) in same .sense. 

*573 f*. Hahvky Leiier-hk. ((Tanidem 3 'Lhai he wuld not 
dcalc Fo hardly bi me. 1875 tr. AlaehiavellT s Prime U883) 
3. -5 The Veticimns. .h.Tvc. .dealt, .lioiuiurabiy by liiin. 27^ 
C'liAiii.VM Lett. Nephew vi. .(3 If wc would deal fairly by 
()iiisf;lv(!.s. 2877 Miss Ruaiuhin H'ravers\ Weft 324 It will 
iKit be found that 1 have de.Tlt uiijiLslly by any'iiiie. 

18. To deal ony upon \ to set to work upon. 
(h\h. 

1594 SiiAKS. Rhh. Hi, iv. ii. 76 Two deep enemies, Foes 
to my Rost . . Are they that 1 would haue thee tloale vpoii. 
*$M R. JoNso.v A'/'. . 1 /itJw out of Hunt, v. iv, Mit. What, 
will lit* deal iipun such ipi.Tntities of wini:, alone? x8i6 
RvrJiiN Ch. Har. m. Iv.\.viii, Allured Ry their new vigour, 
.sieriily have they detilt Hu one am'lher. 1898 Sirirr F. Af. 
Perth XV, ‘'rhore is .T man thou must deal u]>oii, Ronthtou,' 
.said the knighi, 

19. ;ro act towards pco])Ie generally (in some 
specified w ay) ; to conduct oneself, behave, act. 

(1340 Cato. Sf Cr, Knt, 1114 pay drvinkcn & daylyeden, 
.'i ilnltcM vnlyjlel, pise lordex ladyo/. INd. 1668 pei pay 
dronkeii & dalten. 2535 CovKWUALii Josh. i. 7 Y' thou m.Tyest 
deale wy;.f.ly whiilier so euer ihoii gorst. 2593 Shaks. a 
lien. 1 7 , IV'. ix. 46, 1 . . doubt nut so lo dc.ile, As all thing.* 
shall redound vnio yvmr go'xl, 1609 - - i.ear iii. vi, 4^ Let 
us deal Justly. 2659 Nt-kuham Scldeu's Mare Cl. 15a 
Mirhacl Allaliairs truly did ill.. Nor indeed hath that 
eniineiit man de.Tlt any belter, wbo [eii:.]. (x68o RLVLKiiKn: 
.Serm. (I'/'^g) 1 . 446 D Lord 1 have, .dealt falsly before thee. 
1721 .SwiKT JiuL lo 17 Dec., 'I'hcy had belter give 

up now, if she u ill not deal openly. 

t 20. To lake action, net, proceed (iisimlly in 
some inaltiT or affair). Ohs. 

2470 85 Mau»uv Arthur iv, xiii, Wcl .said .syr Vw.Tynt* go 
on your waye uiid Icle me ilele. 2568 GraI'ION Chron. 11 . 
i!:8 To I In; whicli I he Freia ii Kiiig auii.swcrcd, that willunii 
the prtsi.'nee of the .mi. j»<eicr.s be t«;uld not dcale in so 
weiglitie a m.iller, 2577 .\m'. Ectl. Hist. (1611U 

J44 J'o ileiile in matters of religion both by word and deed. 
15B6 I. Hookik Girald. Irel. in Holinshrd 11 . /14/1 No 
man wouhl metlle or deaht to carriu the same awaie. 25^ 
.SiiAK.s. Muih Ado V. i. 101 l.)o not you meddle, let me deale 
in this. 

t2l. Iruns. 'I'o trout. CVo'. 2 \in\ 

1586 A*'/. / .<>•/,• J.,yeesfer i A late and W'cighlie cau.vc 
dealt in this R.Tili.Tment. 

Bealable •d/ )ulj*l), a. [f. DhAi. 7 l -» 'AklI':.] 

Cajiahlo of being dealt wiih ; suiluhlc for dealing. 

1W7 WAii LUoLsii Eire l.eitd. gt Fl».:d before the Fire, 
leaving.' it to it* furradge, and not dieciiniiig it w'hilu deni- 
able wiili. 1890 Daily Netos it .Sept. 3/3 |It) did not vary 
much in the quotations -/ lo 1 being a UealaUe rate. 

Dealbate a. [ad. L. dea/hdt-nSt 

pa. pi>le. of deallnire (see nc.xt).] ITesenting a 
whitened surface; c.tp. inTol, ‘covered with a very 
oi>aoue wliite powder’ {Treas. />W. .iSfib), 
tDeaTbate* p. Ohs. [f. Jipl. stem of deolbarr, 
to wliiteiiover, whilewasli, f. </(- f ulhdrc to whiten, 
f. aibus white; cf. Daub v.] fran.<. To whiten. 

1693 C'ocKFUAM, Hcalbate, to wliitelimu a thing. 1838 T. 
Wiin AKj;« T/fynl of Crape 311 Milke is* blond deall^led or 
thrice concotied. 1657 Tomils.son Rinotis iJisp., 'J’hi.s 
denlifiii.v als.>^will tleaTl-ali: the li,eth. 

Dealbation vd/|u.J)>:i'J'Ui). fad. 1<. dcalltdiion- 
eniy n. of lulion f. dcalbdre. (sue prec.'; cf, 1'. 
dealbation (l.iltic'.] The action of wliitcniug; 
blnndiing, bleaching. 

2807 'i'orsiT.L tSerpents (1653) 646 'i'he dealhatinn of the 
bair. 01834 Ranikh.I'M Alttses i.ookiug-glfssse iv. i, She 
. . h.Tlh forgot to W'hitcn 'I'he natinnll icdnesse of my nose, she 
kuowes not What ’tis wniils d«*.Tll}ation ! 2878 K. KfcssPLi.l 
Geherw. 11. x. 59 'i’hcr«;for they canuryt whiten [leiul] with 
goi.)d Dealbation. 1889 Syd, Soe, Le.w, Dealbation, the art 
of making while the skin and teeth ; also of whitening bone* 
fur the pm pos(:.s of anatomy. 

b. The ‘blanching’, or icduclion to its assay 
value, of silver coin cont.aining alloy. 

xW W. Rvk Records Record. scare fting^s<^ The deal- 
bation i.-i always specially mentioned, and the only mention 
of blanched silver i.s in the statement of the farm Iclc.]. 

Beal-boa'rd. [f- Hkai. sbA + Boabd.] 

l JK.\r. sbA i ; a lliiit board of fir or pine. 

X568--9 in Ruruon i.i/e C*esham If. 984 One shippe of 
Riyilges 1 1 h uger.] in Fl.Tiidcrsiii the whii h is nuisten, ciapfic- 
bon Ic, dee 1 - hordes. *583 in Northern N. 4- Q. L 77 A new 
cheste of DeabUnird, 2887 I’mimatt City 4- C. Uuild. 146 
Deal-Roards from ten to twelve inches broad, and about ten 
foot long. 2799 I)k Fok Plagtte (1881) gg Door.* liaving 
De.Tb Boards nail’d over them. xM* Kradk In HarPeVs 
Mag. July ao8/i He could see tlirough a deal board* 
De-alcoholize, -izer, -let, etc. : sec De- 11* i. 
t Beale, Ohs. Of uncertain meaning. 

It socins to be mod for the purpose of calling attention, 
and may be an inierjectlon, or a verb in the Imperative, with 
the force, of ‘ See ! ‘ * m.Trk I ' or * note ! ' 

a 2995 Amh-. R. 976 Kumed perof smal of aroman, oficr ol 
swoteh^lcwi? Deale (v.r. Dele]. Ofiu druic* sprintU*.* 
berco winbertcn? ibid. 362 Crist [mo^lR] boUen pine & 



DEALER. 

>a>)iUta, & M> habbeii itilo his richc. [>>, ileale hwat | 

iL* sei 5 ,-'.so habhrn injj(uni; into his richc. aS6. 13^ j 

R. Hkhnnk C/iroH. (1810) 167 O dele, said J/c kyni;, )Hs 1$ 
a llriton. 

Dealer Ul/ Iw ■. [f. Deal v. + -eu >.] One who 
tle.tls ,in various senses of the verb). 

1. One wlio divides, distributes, delivers. 

t'looo /Elfbic Vt'C, in Wr.-Wiilcker 129 Diuisnr^ daslvru. 
/•1440/Vvw/. Parr, 117 Oolaro, or he i>at dclyihe, 

Im tor, Ai rtitor, Dclarc, or grete almysse ye vertr, rog:atoHns. 
1611 CoTGK., Dislribittcur, a distributor, dealer, diuider. 
1870 Karkau .S 7. 7Vr«/\TB83) 3 The dealer of the death-wound 
to the spirit of Pliurisaisiii was a Pharisee. 

b. sfici. The player who distributes the cards. 

1600 Kowt.ANiis Let. Kutnours Blood iii. 58 Make him 
hut dealer . . If you do finde goixl dealing, take his earcs. 
1673 (..’»} fToN Cof/t/l. Catucster in Singer Hut, Canfs^\^ 
’I'hen the dealer . . shuflling them, after tutting, deals to 
i-A'f ry one ihicc apiece. 1878 il. li. Gnius Ombre 19 Tlie 
Dealer tlieii deals nine cards to each player. 

2. One who h.is dealings with a person; one 
who deals in (a thing); tan asent, negotiator. 
Ohs. in general sense except as iramf. from next. 

cxooo .iSLi'Ric Dcut. V. 5 Ic \va;s d.elcre betwi.x Gude and 
cow. 1586 .9/. TrialSt Mary (R.), 1 was acquainted, 

1 confess, with their practices, but 1 never did intend to be 
.1 dealer in them, c z6io Syk J. AI bLVii. Mem. ( 17351 396 He 
w.n.s accused to have been a Dealer with the E.'irl of Uolh- 
wcll i6xx CoroR., Aifentt an Agent, a dealer, negotiator. 
X7a7 Dk Fok Sysf. Mi^ic' i. iv. (1840) iia A. sorcerer and 
encnaiiter. a witch, or dealer with the Devil, a X74S Swo- r 
( J. t, 'I'hese small dealers in wit and learning. 

3. One who deals in merchandise, a trader ; j/a;. 
one who sells articles in the same condition in 
which he has bought tlicm : often in cdmbinntion, 

.as ra/lit'-, coni'^ hone^., mouey-dcaUr, 

i6tK CorcK., Trajiqitenr^ a trafficker, rr.adcr, marchnnt, 
occupier, dealer in the world. 1651 T)av knani* Gondibert 1. 1 
iii. (K.'i Such small money (though the people's gold With 
which they trade! great dealers skorne to take. 1745 /V < 
Fin's Tradi'smauhiirof\. < 1 S41 } 1. 2 very great numher ' 
of considcrahle dealers, whom we call Irtioesnien. 1703 
Cait. Ih-NTtNcK in Ld. Aui.kliind*s Corr (i80a) III. 48 He 
is supplied with horses by some dealer in 'I’own. 1848 Mii.i. 
Pill. AirJw. (1876! 111. A'i. Ss. 315 Ijcalers in money (as lenders 
by profession are improperly called). xSgi Pall Mall G. 

2^ Oct. 3/1 Costers and hucksters and those not too particular 
buyers who are cupheuiistically known as ‘ general dealers *. 

1 4. One who acts (in some specified manner) in 
his relation to others. Ohs. 

*547*^ ljAi;i.nwiN A/or. Pltilos. (Palfr.) vin. i, Hypocrites 
and uoul »lc dealers. 1561 7\ Houy t r. Casiijc Hone's Courtycr 
J. I I iij, All vntrue dealer, and a despiscr of men. i8xx Biulc 
/sa, xxi. 3 'I'he treacherous dealer. 1677 Wvchkrlky (////«•), 
The Plain Dealer, 1840 'J’li ^ckkray Catherine i, What J 
cal! i*cler Brock a clonbJe-dealcr? 

Deal-fish: sec Deal 3, 

Dealing id/ li^}, vbl. sb. [-ixg i.] The action 
of the verb Deal. 

1. Division; distribution (of gills, blows, cards, 
etc.); sharing. 

1377 Lanol. P. Pi. H. XIX. 474 borw bcdes-byddyiige and 
. . i>orw pen^s dclyiige. Wycuf Num. x.xxvi. 4 'J'hc 

dclynge [13W dcparlyngj ofloltis, 138a — x Cor, x, 16 'I'he 
delyngc or part t.'ikyngc of the body of the T.ord. a 1400 50 
Alexander 45X In delingis of dyntis. a X533 F kith Ybr/w/. 
Purfratory $ 37 All thync £xcculuur.s dcalyng, and ufTeryng 
of masse pence, hrip thee not a inyte. ax6M W. Perkins 
Cases 0/ Const'. (1619) 347 Others that . . iudge the very 
dealing of the curdes to bee a lotto. titej. Mamtisk.au 
Tyhes Eth. Th. 1. 1. ii. $ 3. i6x If this dealing out of idc.TS 
by exigency i,s .Tssigned to Gotl. 
tUlrih. x^7-to Homs.siied cVr/w/. III. 1257/3 His feeding 
. .all commers thrise a. weeke appointed for liis tlealing daics. 

tb. Ctffter. A part, divi.sion. Ohs. 
a 1300 JC. Ii. Psalter cxxxv. 13 pal delt the Rede See in 
delingcs wele. 

2. Intercourse, friendly or business communica- 
tion, connexion. Now usually//. 

*538 Starkey England 1. ii. To loue cucry man iche 
other, wyth al r>'ghlwy.<c and just delyng togyddur- 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secre/ar/c i, (162^1 03 About two moncThs 
.since, ho had dealing.s with a neighbour of yours, touching 
a Farme. x6ii Bini.K John iv, 9 The lewc<» haue no dealings 
with the .Samariiaues. <674 N. Fairfax Bnlh 4- Selv. 55 
The dealing or business that i.s between body and body, 
being as real a.s that betw'een body and ghost. Z7XS Akuutii- 
NOT yohn Bull I, vlji, Hocus had dealings with John'.s wife. 
x8« Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 678 II was rumoured .. he 
had dealings with St. Germains. 

3. Tiading, trafficking; buying and selling. 

^ 1684 li\ KLV.N Kal. fiort. 1x739) 234 Such a.A would not Ijc 
impos’d ujmn, will litid the best Wave and pealing at 
Brumptuti-Purk. xB68 Rogers Pol. Earn. iii. (ed. j) 23 
\yhete dealings are traicsacted on n large scale^ it is not 
ditncult for coinmodilicK to be exchanged against com- 
modities. 

4. Acting (in some specified way) towards others ; 
way of .acting, conduct, Ixihaviour. 

1^3 Cax ro.v G. de la Tour F, vij b, For of good delyng 
and of good guydyngc c.m nener but worship and honoure. 
ct^AIelusine 310 HU vukynd Ik ahhomynable deelyng, 

*jS*3 !•'*• Bf.kni:r.h Froiss. 1. cxxvii. 154 To ryde out to se 
the dcaijmg of Ihcnglysshnirn. 15^ <.k Hawvuy Leti.dk. 
(Camden) i A present rcdivs of .so wrongful deltngs. 1874 
in Eese.v Papers (Camden) 1 , 176 'IIjc unworthy dealing 
of .Sir Rob* Howard. x^4 Moknev Cempromise <1886) 37 
Want of faithful dealing ifi the highest matters. 

b. with with : Aclinu towards, treatment of. 

.1 18*^9 T. Goodwin Wks, (i8f>i) III. 288 What if God will 
UKC his ab.solutenc.vs . . in this his dealing withiTiis children. 

»s8 Hickes & Nklson J. Kettleswll w. Ivi. 175 .Such a 
Dealing with their Sovoraign m they . ..wtniM not have 
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allowed in any of their own ..Servants. ,1895 S/tuMor 
8 Aug. 1043/1 The fluctuations of imlicy which have marked 
EiigfniuP.s dealiiig.s with the Sondaii. 

tDealth. Ohs. nonee~wd. [f. Deal v., after 
wealthy grmvth.'l Portion dealt. 

1837 N. WiUTiNO Hist. Albino 4- B, (N.), Then know, 
Bellaina, since thou aimst at wealth, Where Fortune has 
bestowed her large&t dcallh. 

t Bea*mlliuatev v. Ohs. [f. L. dcambuldrc to 
walk aliroad : see De- I. 5.] 
x6a3 C0CKKRA.V1, lUambulaiCy to walkc abroad. 

Deambalation (d/,{c:mbiuL'‘*J.m). [ad. h. 
deambulCitidn emy n. of action f. deamluldrei\ 
The action of walking abroad or taking; a walk. 

ax5aQ SkeltuN Imapt ilypocr. 148 They make dcnmbula* 
tions With great ostentations, xjux Elyot Gcn>. 1. xvi, Suchc 
exerci.se.s, as may lie itsed within the house, or in the 
shudowe..as deambulalkuis or moderate walkyiigcni. ijMS 
Joyk Exp. Dan, iv, Hijb, Jn tlm kinges ydle deambii. 
lac ion. 1848 W. .ScLATku Jun. in tV. Selaters Maltuhi 
(1650) Ep. Ded., At your rtlections, deuinbiilatuins, confer, 
etices. 1843 Neale & Wkkii Durandus's Symbol. Ch. p. 
Ixvii, They had void sf>ace5 for deambiilalion. 1849 Iation 
Caxhms I. II. i\. Book in liand, he would, on fine days, pace 
to and fro . . In thc.se dcambulations, as he culled them, he 
had generally a companion. 

t Dea*Illbllla:tor« Ohs. [L. deamhuUitory 
agent-n. f. dcambiddf'e (.sec above).] One who 
walks abro.ad. 

X630 J. 'Faylor (Whaler 1*.) Trai'. Wks. in. 76 'Fhe Od- 
coiiibyan Deambulutor, Perambulator, Ambler, Trotter, or 
vntyred Trauellcr, Sir Fho. Coriat. 

Dea'mblllatory, a. and sb. [ad. L. dcamhu- 
Ididri us fit for wafking in, etc., whence -lUcrittni 
si)., place to walk in.] 

A. adj. Nfoving about from place to place; 
movable, shifting. 

X607 Ci)WKi.L Jnterpr. s. v. Esduqno'y In Scotland tJic 
E.schequer w.ts .stable, but the other se‘S.sion was dcambttla- 
toric. a 1833 Lennaud Ir. Cluirron's H'hd. 11. iii. §3 (1670) 
338 In it self unequal^ wavering, dcambuiutoiy. a 1659 Bf. 
Morton Episc. Jusltjied The dcambulutory actursi used 
to have their quietus <st. 

B. sb. A place to walk in for exercise ; esp. a 
covered w'alk or cloi.ster. 

X430 Lvixi. Citron. Troy 11. xi, Freschc alures. .Thai called 
were deambulatoryes, blcn to walke to geder twaync & 
twayne. To kene them drye when it dyde rayne. 1447 Will 
Hen. Vi in T. J. Carter King's Coll. Chapel \\ ( n llic 
which fcloistre .square) the deambulalorie xiiij iete wide. 
1834 Gcntl. Mag, CIV. 1. 55 An inscription in a Roman 
garden infurmea the walker, that when he had made five 
(urns of the deumbulatoi'y he liaU completed a mile. 

t DeambnlatOUT. Sc. Obs. [Suffix repr. F. 
•atbir.'] ^ prec. sb. 

x(ji3 Douci.a.s j-Eueis vri. Iv, 62 Wythin the cheif dcam- 
huuU'jur on raw Of forfuderis gret ymaf^is did stand, a 157a 
Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 393 Thair suldiouris in greit 
cumpanci.s . . resort it to Sonet (jcllILs Kirk in Edinburgh, 
and maid thair commune dcumbulatour thuirin. 

Deazne, obs. form of Deem, Dime. 
De-americani2e : see De> II. i. 
t De-a*lliplep Obs. mna'Wd. [f. De- II. 3 
-h Ample.] To deprive of amplitude, belittle. 
x6s 7 Rk evf. God's Plea 207 It doth grieve me to sec how 
great things are dcampled and dtstiiagned amongst you. 

Dea&^ (d/n). Forms : 4-5 dene, deen(o, den, 

5 doynCd, (dyon), 6 5c-. dane, deano, 7 - 
dean. [ME, decfiy din, a. OK. deien^ dim, mod.F. 
doym - Sp. and It. dccano, Pg. deilo. Cat. degA 1., 
deedn um one set ovcrtcu (cf. Exod. xviii. 21 Vulg.), 
also Gr. dtaavos, explained from 8 (tra, dtc-em ten. 

Whether viewed as Gr. or 1... the form of the word offers 
difficulties. In both languages, it Imd also an early a.Hlro- 
logicid .sense, * the cliief of ten parts, or of ten of a 

/(idiacal sign ' : see Dkcan. .Salniasius, De annis climac- 
teric is ct antiqua Astrologia (Leyden, 1648), con.siders this 
the original sense, and holds it to be a term of oriental 
astrology, which was merely assimilated to 8r#f«, decern, in 
Gr. ,Tnd 1... As a military term, the Gr. derivative SsKaria 
occnr,s.=:L. deeuria, in the Tactica of iElian and. of Arri.Tii 
(both c. 120) ; the U deeauus occurs in Vegelius De Re 
Militari c. j86. The word is then used by ferome c 400 
in his translation of Exodus xviii. 21, 3^, where the Old 
Latin had deruriol and about the same time the monastic 
use (.scn.se 3 below) appears in Cod. Theotios. xvi. 30, and 
Cussian’-s Insiit. iv. la In later timjrs of the empire it was 
applied to various civil functionaries. F rom thc.se monastic 
and civil uses come all the modem senses of dean.\ 

1 1 . Kepresenting various uses of late L. dtednus : 

A head, chief, or commander of a division of ten. 

1388 WvcLiF E.X. xviii. 2r Ordeyne/hott of hem tribunes, 
and centuriuuns, and quinquaMnaries, and deenys 1x381 
rewlcrs vpon ten, Vulg. decamp, c 1440 Secrees 187 Ffolwc 
banne vche coimmdour flbure vicairex, & vche vicaire teno 
iedcrcs, & vche ledcrc tene denys, & vchc deyn ten men. 
Ibid., With vche a ledcre tene dyens, and with vche a dycn 
ten men. 1483 Caxton Cold: Leg. 59/a Ordeyne of them 
trybunes & centurioncs & denes that may in all tymes 
juge the i>cple. ' 

T 2. As a translation of med.L. dtednus^ applied 
in the ‘ Laws of Edward the Confessor * to the 
UdHng-ealdor, borsholder, headborough, or tithing- 
man, the headman of a friUhorh or tenmannttalc. 
(Sec Stubbs, Const. Hist. I. v, 87 .) Obs. 

_ [azsoo Laws 0/ JEdw* Conf, xxviii, Sic imposuerunt 
j(istUi.xriofi super quosque x frieborgos, quos decanos pos-su- 
ums dicerc, Anglic^ autem tyenfie vocati sunt, hoc est 
caput X.1 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1. xxvL (1739) 

44 If any controversy arose between the pli^gex, the chief 


nBAil. 

pledge by them chosen, called also the 1)011^ or Headbur- 
rough, might deterniiiie the same. X89S far. 

Antiq. (18181 II. 338 Which justices, or civil deans, were^to 
cxiuiune and determine all lesser causes between villages 
and neighbours. 

3. As a translation of ¥jCg\. L. deednus, applied 
to a head or president of ten monks in a monastery. 

In liie OE. transl. of the Rule of St. Benedict, c. xxi, 
rendered teapingealdor ' tithing-elder *. 

[4430 Aucustink De M or ibus Ecd. Caih. i. 31 Eis quos 
decanos vocant eo quod sint denis propositi. 1 a 164% Bp. 
Mountauu Acts 4 MotL 437 (;)nly the Deanes, or 'I'enih men, 
goe from Cell (o Cell to minister consolation. X895 Kknnf.tv 
7 *ar. Antiq, (x8i8) 11. 339-340 The like office of deans 
beg.Tn very early in the greater monasteries, especially in 
those of the Benedictine order ; where the whole convent 
was divided into decurics, in which the dean or tenth 
Ticr.son did preside over the other nine . . And in the larger 
houses, where the numbers amounted to several decurie-s, 
the senior dean had a special preeminence, and had some- 
times the care of all the other devolved upon him alone. 
And therefore the institution of eathtdral deans w'as cer- 
tainly owing to this practice. X885 Catholic Did. 8.v., The 
senior dean, in the absence of the abbot and provost, 
governed the monastery. 

4. The head of the chapter or body of canons of 
a collegiate or cathedral church. 

Arising out of the lyoiiastic use. * As a cathedral officer, 
the dates from the 8th c.,w}ien he is found, after 
the monastic pattern, as subordinate to the praeposiUts, or 
provost, who was the bishop's vicegerent as head of the 
chapter But * the office in its full development dales only 
from the 10th or nth c. . .the Dean of .St. PauJ's, a. u. 1086, 
being the first English dean ’. Did. Chr. Antiq. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Citron. (i8io) 337 Sir Aliftfindcr was hie 
dene of Glascow. 1377 I-angl. P. PI. B. xiu. 65 pis freke 
bifor pe den of poules rreched of pen.iunces. 1494 F abvan 
Citron. VII. 337 V‘' great denne of Pawli.s, Mayster Richiirde 
Wethyrsheef. XS77 Hakkison England ii. i. (1877)^ 1. 
14 Cathcdrall churches, wherein the dcunes (a calling 
not knowne in England before the Conquest) doo bcare 
the cheefe rule, x^i Termes de la Ley lox Deane and 
Chapter is a body Corpor-xtc Kplri(ii.Tll, consisting of., 
the Deane (who is chiefej and his Prebends, and they 
together make thi.s Corporation. 1689 Wcktd Life 17 June, 
T>r. Aldridge, c.Tnoii of Ch. Ch. [w.t.«J inslnllcd dcaiie. 1714 
Swii- r Imit. Hor. .Sai. 11. vi.43 Good Mr. Dean, go change 
yonr gow n. X846 M' Cr i.locii Are. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
263 There may be a chapter without any dean, as the 
chapter of the collegiate church of Southwell. . Every dean 
must be resident in hi.s catluviral cliurch four .score and ten 
days ., in every year. x86a Mk.s. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib, 
xxviii. * Will you pardon my intruding upon you here, Mr. 
Dean 1 * he bcg.in. 

6 . A presbyter invested with jurisdiction or i)re- 
cedence (under the bishop or archdeacon) over a 
division of an archdeaconry; more fully called rtmtl 
dean ; formerly (in some coses) dean of ChrisH" 
anily\ see Ciiiustianitv 4 . (There were also 
urban deans {decani urbani ) ; sec Kcnnett Par, 
Antiq. 11. 339 .) 

The rural dean had, in England till the Reformation, and 
in Franni till the Revolution, large powers of visitation, ad- 
ministration, and jurisdiction, which are .still retained in 
some Roman Catholic countries, In England the office and 
title became almost obsolete from the z6cli c., but have, 
since 183^, been generally revived for purix>se.s of diocesan 
organixation. Sec Dansey, Horte. Decanicx Rnrales, 1835. 

(Ketmell, Du Cange, etc., have cited decanus episiopi in 
this sense from the * Laws of Edward the Confessor ' xxvit ; 
but episcopi is an interpolation not in the original text, 
the decanns spoken of Ixiing really in sense 3 above.) 

a Z340 Cursor M. 29539 (Cotton (ialba M .S.) And of a prest 
assoylid be, pat pqwer has to vnhiud pe, pat es he pal it first 
furth sent, AI.s dene or official) by iugement.^ c 13W) WvcLt^' 
JVks. (1880) 249 Whanne pci ben falsly amendid by officials & 
dene.s. c Holland Hoivlat 315 'I’he R,Tv\’no . . Was dene 

riir.Tlc to rcid. 1456 /W. ( Rolls) 1 1 .336\Vith oflfycyal nor 

den no favour ther ys, But if fcir symony shewe them sylver 
rounde. 1488 Afonk of Esvshaw (Arb.) 80 Of the negli- 

? cns of denys of archedekons and of other officens. 15x4 
‘iTXHKRit. Just. Peas{i$iB) lax It shalbc Icfiil to al Arche- 
decons, Deanes, &c...to weare Sarcenet in theyr lynyng(es 
of theyr gownes. 1897 Bp. Gardinkr Advice Cierey Lin- 
coln 0 'Xne Assistance of Rural Deans, which Office is., 
yet exercised in .some Dioce.scs. .but has unhappily been 
disused in this, (for how long time I know nQt\ tyia 
Prideaux Direct, Ch.-mtrriens (ed. 4) ^04 Bishop Lloyd 
went .so far.. as to name Rural Deans in every Deanry of 
the Diocese. 1785 Blackstonb Comm. I. 18a The rural 
deans are very antient officers of the church, but almost 
grown out of use ; though their deaneries still .subsist as an 
ecclesiastical divi.sion of the diocese, or archdeaconry. x8a8 
P0LWHE1.E Trad. 4 Recoil. IL 610 On visiting the church 
at L. St. Coluinb as Dean-rural. 

b. Ill the American Episcopal Church, the 
president of a Convocation (({.v., 3 b). 

6 . In other ecclesiastical uses : 

Dean of Peculiars : one invested witli the charge of 
a j^ecnliar, i. e. a particular church, iwish, or groufi of 
parishes which is exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of the diocese within which it is situated, e.g. the Dean of 
Battle in Sussex. Such i.s al.so the Dean 0/ the Chapels 
Royal in England (St, James's and Whitehall) ; in Scotland 
the Deam of the ChaPel Royal are six clergymen of the 
Ch. of Scotl.y who receive a portion of the revenues formerly 
belonjging to the Chapel Royal of Holyrood. 

Dean ef the Arches : the lay judge of the Court of 
Arches, who has peculiar jurisdiction over thirteen J«ondoi) 
parishes called a deanery, and exempt from the authority of 
the bishop of London. 

Dean ^ the Province of Canterbury' the Bishop of 
London, who, under a martdate from the archbishop, sum- 
mons the bishops of the province to meet in Ccmvocatlon. 

(1496 see Dkcan 2.] 1849 Ci.ankmdon Hist. Reb. t. (X843) 
33/a The then -Biwop of lAuidon, Dr. InTUcI, attended on 
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hU majesty, throughout that whole journey {intqp Scot bud] 
which, as he wna dean of the chappcl, lie w 4 b not ohUged 
to do. s66o K. Coke /*<nwr ^ Subj. 903 The King shall 
present to lib free chuDpels (In default of the Pcaul. i 9 s 6 
Avuffk Parergon 199 The Judge of this Court.. is dis. 
tingubhed by the title of iJcan or Official of the C^ourt of 
Arches. Ibid. 205 There are als-o some r)can.s iii Kngland 
without any Jurisdiction; only fur Honour so siiled; as 
the Dean of the Koyiil Chapel, the Dean of the Chapel of 
St. George at Windsor. 1846 M‘;Ci;li.och Jtr. Brit. Kmpire 
(18541 11 . 365 The third species of Deans are those of 
/hrcn/iVirvr. .Deans of pccuii.ars have sometimes jurisdiction 
and cure of souls, as the Dean of Battle, in Sussex, and 
suinetimes jurisdiction only, ,as the Dct^n of the Arches, 
London. 1893 Whitaker's A iMattack, Dean of the Chapels 
Koyal, llie Bishop of London. 

7 . In the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge: 
The title of one or more resident fellows appointed 
to suijervise the conduct and studies of the junior 
members and to maintain discipline among them, 
to present them for graduation, etc. 

The ofTice came ori}*in.illy from that of the monastic dc.in, 
and was disciplinary ; one inipurlani function of the dcau 
in early times was to iircstde at the dispuialiuns of iliu 
scholars, and in the OxUird collo.gcs of llie new foiuidatioii 
deans were appointed in the different factdiivs, c.g. at New 
College, two m Arts, one in Canon Law, one in t.’ivil Law, 
and one in Theology, who presided at the dispnr.'itions of 
the students in these faculties; from the end of the T6ih 
c., it bec.'xmc customary also in must colleges for the dean 
to present for degrees. At present the functions pcrt.'iiniiig 
to discipline, attendance at chnpel, graduation, etc., .ire 
sumetimes discharged by a single dean, alone or in con< 
junction with a sub'Warden, vice-president, or other nIco- 
gerent, hOfiietimes distributed .iniung two or three deans; 
hence the oflicos of sruinr and junior dean^ or suh^daiu^ 
dean 0/ arts, dean 0/ divinity^ dcttn 0/ degircs^ existing 
in some colleges. 

(In the .Statutes of Merton Coll., 1267-74, such officers arc 
appointed * nuiiiero cuiiibel viecnario vel eliani dcccnario,' 
but the title dc’cnnus is nut used. xsSa Stat, Nao Coll. 
Oxon, xiv, Qiiinmte socn..qui sub die to custnde tatuiimm 
cjus co.idiutores .Scholarium «t Sociorum ijiisiruni curam et 
regimen haheant, qualitcr scilicet in .studio scliolastico el 
inorum buncstate proficiiuil . . Quos omnes sic pr<x:fcctns 
Decanps vuluinus nuncupari. Permittciites quod illi anil)o 
Dooaiii facullatum Juris Guiotiici et Ctvilis eligi puLcrunt, 
etc.l *577 Darki.som England ii. iii. (1877) 1, 8i There is 
nioreouer in luicrio house a maiste.r or prouost, who hath 
vndcr him a president, and crerteinc censors or dcaiies, 
appointed to looke to the behavour and mutier.s of the 
students there. 1847 Tenwvson Princ. Pro!. 161 At college 
. .'J’hey lo.st their weeks : they vext the souls of deans. 1853 
C. IhiDE I'erdant Gnrtt iv. He had been Proctor and 
College Dc.in there. Kasuoall in Clark Coll. Oxford 
157 (AVvp CW/.t The disciiiline wa.s mainly in the Imnds of 
the Sub- Warden and the five deans — two Artists, a Canonist, 
a Civilian, and a Theologian ■ 'Wlio presided over the dis* 
putations of their respective Faculties. 

8. Tlie president of a faculty or department of 
study ill a University, as in the ancient continental 
and Scotch Universities, and in thecollcges affiliated 
to the modern Universities of London, Victoria, etc. 

In U. S., the derm is now a registrar or secretary. 

[lawi CAartul. Uuiv. Paris. 1 . aHS Magistro J. dc 
Racheroles tunc cxistente decano fucultatis medicine. xa8a 
Ibid. I. 595 Canoniciis P.irisien.sis cl decanus iheologioo 
facultatis. 14x3 juramentum Hachalariorum, St. An^ 
dmus^ Ego juru quod ero obediens facultati arciuin ct 
decano eiusiiem. X453 Ja.s. II. Letter in Mnniui. Univ, 
Glasg. I. 6 Faciiltatum decmios procuralorcs tiacionum 
rcgenles maebtros ct scho1arc.s in prcliUila Univer.sitate.l 
1504 Jas. V Letter to St. Andrnes 19 N«!)v., Maistcr 
Mortync Balfour vicar of Monymcil, den of facuUe of art of 
the said uiiivcrsite. 1535 I/nd. 28 Feb., Dean of facultie 
gf Thcolouie of tlie said university. 1578 ContraO in 
Munim. Univ. GIosr. I. ixg Maister Thomas Smeiluu 11 
minister of P.islay and dean of facult ie of the said Univer- 
sitie. xydB J. Chamdebi.ayni; St. Gt. Prit. 11. 111. (174.1) 4:’.3 
The University of Glasgow'.. bad originally considerable 
Revenue.s for the Miiintcnaiice of u Kertor, a Dean of 
Faculty, a Principal or Warden, etc. 1875 luUn. Uuiv. Cal. 
37'rhc unkirs of each Faculty arc presided over by a Dean, 
who is elected from among Professors of the I'acully. 1893 
tr. Couipaypfs Abelard 135 The deans., were the real 
administrators of their respective l''aciiltie.s. They presided 
in the assemblies of their company, and were members of 
the council of the University, 

b. Dewi of f'acultyi the president of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotlaim. 

1664 Minutes Faculty 0/ Advocates 4 June (M.S. in Adv. 
Libr.), Motiune being nuidc anent the cleclione of anc 
dcane of faculty. xlM Scon* Diary 7 June in Lockhart, 

X went to the Dean of Faculty’s to a consultation about 
Constable. 

o. Also the usual title of the head of a school 
of medicine attached to a hosintal. 

X849 Minutes of Committee St. Thomads Uosp. 93 May, I 
The Coinniitlee naviuj| been summoned for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the apiwintmcnt of a Dean ..it 
was amreed . . that some one member of the Medical School 
hball for each j'car .ict in the capacity and with the title of 
‘Dean of the Medical School’. x893'4 Pro^ecius St. 
Thomas's Med. Sck. x6 Dean of the School, G. H. Maktns, 
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9. /?eaft of guilt \ a. in the mediaval guilds, an 
officer who summoned the members to attend 
meeting!^ etc. ; b. in Scotland, the head of the 
guild or merchant-company of n royal burgh, who 
is a magistrate charged with the supervision of all 
buildings within the burgh. 

Except in the four cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
and Alierdecn, whore he is still elected oy the auitdry, tins 
officer b now chosen by the town-councillors from among 
their own number. 


1389 in Hugi Gilds 46 On Dene, for to wariiyii alle h"gild 
bvepren and .sistren, X469 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (tw) f ‘29 
Ai Ofliciares p« rU;iiiing to the towne: A.s Alderman, 
Baillies, Lle.'uie of (did, and vtlier officiarc.'i, 1734 Er.skink 
/ rinc. Sc. Lasv (x8<*i}> 43 The Dean of Guild is th.'U niagis* 
trate of a royal borough, who b head of the merchant* 
cqtnpuny; he has the cog^ii-sauce of nierCiiiitilc causes 
within borough., and the inspection of buildings. x8o6 
Gazetteer Scot/, icd.21506 Selkirk is a royal buruiigh. . It is 
governed by 2 bailic.s, a dean of cuiid, tre,'isurcr, ami 10 
[ counNcllors. 1864 Kiiik Chas. Jio/a I, 11. i. 4';i The dc.*ns 
of the guilds and the principal cilbeiis, who had cornu out 
to meet him, 

10 . The president, chief, or senior member of any 
body. F. r/ityvv/.] 

1687 Laud. Gaz. No. 2215/2 At the Boots of the Coach 
wxnt the Pages, .and by them the Dean or chief of the 
Fooimtwi in black Velvet. 1827 Hakhman Pattle of Wat r^ 
loo 15 Ah 1 ah ! Honey, nm.st you, or our Duke, be the ibicf 
de.in? 1889 Times 25 Nov. 6‘l bc Diplomatic Agents at 
(’.niro. met .'it tlie residence of the dean, the Consul-General 
of Spain, Senor <le Ortega. 

b. /'>can of the Sacred College", see quot. 1SS5. 
1703 l.ond. Ga-^. No. 3y:*i/i The Cardinal dc Bouillon will 
return hither . . to exercise hi.s Function of Dc.'in of tJic 
(.'ollegc of C.vrdinids. 1885 Catholic Diet. .s. v.. The Cardinal 
Dean i.s the cliieC of the .s.-icred college; lie is usually the 
olde.st of the Cardinal I.isbop.s. . He presidc.s in the consistory 
ill the absence of the Pope. 

11 . Comb. 

z86fl Sal. Kev. XTV. 7r*6/i If Luiil .Shaftesbury is to be 
a I )ean-inaker. Ibid., 'I'hc whole system of Dean-making 1 
needs reform. I 

Dean^t dene (d/n). P'orms; i dcim, 1- I 
done, 2-4 dano, 5 deyne. 6 .SV. dyne, 8-9 dean. 
fOE. denu, acc. dem, valley O'reiit. *da/ii-f ' 
from the same root as OE. den /t, Dkn (:— OTent. j 
q.v.] A vale: a. formerly the ordinary j 
word, literal and figurative .as in (.)J£. d.-afaienu 1 
valley of death, Mlil. dcuc of and still occur- j 
ring in the general scusc in some local names, as ; 
the Deany Edinburgh, Taunton dhan, the wide i 
valley of the 'Pone above Taunton, and fierli. tJean ’ 
/biesl ; b. now, usually, the deep, n.-irrow, and ; 
wooded vale of a rivulet. | 

As a common apiK'lhuivi’, u-sed in DuiEim, Northumber- ! 
land, and .idjaa nt p.'iris of Scotland aiifl Vbqdand ; ,'is part ; 
of a proper name, sep.trale or in c;ouij.K)'.itioii, octuning 
much more widely, e. g. Ih nholm Dean in Koxlnirglishiie, 
yvsiuond Dean or Deuc near Newcastle, t '/o 7 /<* Eden Dean 
or Dchc and ll awthomdene in Durham, Ckclbrat Dene 
near Bradford, North Dean near Halifax, lleptooi th Dene 
near Huddersfield, Deepdcnc near linking, E.ast Dean, 
ICest Dean, Chungdean, Kottingdeau, in licep \viK>d».*d vales 
in the chalk downs nc.ar Brighton. The .speHinx dene 
tli.at now prevalent in Durham :iiid Nurlhitinberhind. In 
compusitimi often Bhorlcned to < 4 w, as Marden, SmardeH, 
Jliddeudcn, etc. in Kent. 

cB*S Cap. Psalter Ixxxiii. 7 In dene tcura \in convalle 
lacriinarunt\. Ibid. ciii. 10 In rleanum. cxooo ACu kk; 
Gram, (Z.) 56 Uallis, dene. 1 1000 Ags. Gap. Luke iii. s 
yKlc tUmu [Lindisf dene, Hatlond'.xv\v.\ bi«S ^^rfyllcd. a 1300 
F.. E. Psalter l.wxiii, 7 In dene of teres._ <:x 3 S 5 

E. E, A Hit. P. A. 295 [nm says F»u trawe/ me in his dene. 
1340 Ayenh. 59 Ich wille m.aki he belles ami he dancs. 
a 1400-M A lexauder S421 pan dryues be furtb . .into a deyne 
cnlris, A vale full of vurinyn. X594 />Vir/. lutlrimu ss in .SV. 
Pwnis i(ith (-MI. 3.5s Now must I flic, or ds l»c .d.ainc, .With 
that he ran oner .ahc dyne Endlongis .ane lytill burne. x6xs 
Dravion Polyolb. iii. 418 'I'.auntons fruitiull Deane. 1794 
W. HtncinN.siiN Hist. Durham lIL i Ihere arc some deep 
and woody v.alcs or deans near ibis nuui 'ion^ [at Civstle 
Eden). x8o6 Hull .-frAvr/w#* ti Jan. 2/2 'I'Jie Estate offers 
. .deans for plantations, sheltered from the .sea. x8i6 Sur- 
Ti- -.s Hist. Durham 1 . 11. 44 Tljc wild iK.-aulies of the Dene. 

[at C.'cstle F.dcni. X873 Mcrkav Haudbk. Durham 13 The 
deep wooded dencs winch d«:boucbc upon the coast. 

Dean ‘b As a Cornish mining term : The end 
of a level. 

1874 in Knight Duf.Mcch, x88x in Kaymosu Mining 
C/oss. 

De-anathematisse, v . : sec Dk- II. i. 

Deand, obs. north, form of Dying. 

Deane, obs. form of Dt.v ; v,ir. of Dain sh, 
Deftnery (drnari). Also 5 doneryo, doyn- 
rye, 6 denry, 6-9 deanry, [f. Dean f + -euy ; 
the AFr. form dmrie was prob. from ling.] 

1 . The office or position of a dean. 

[xa9i Bhi iton ii. xvii. g 6 DimtS [v.rr. denee, denrieli ou 
till csoric, ou chauiilcrie. ] c. 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 1 8 Dcnerye, 
decanatns. X483 Cath. Angl. 95 A Dcynr>e, deennia. 
*534 26 Hen. Fill, c. 3 I 9 Any . . I’riorle, Arch- 

deaconry, De.anry . . or any ollmr bcnefkc or nromocion 
hpirituall. *588 J. Uoall Diotrephes (Arb.) a6 J o beg the 
Byshoppricks, Dcaiiries, and such great places. *647 
Ci-ARKNiuiN Hist. K(b. I. (184T) 37/2 Allien he could no 
longer keep the deanery of ihccnappel royal. 1706 H b.\RNis 
Coilerl. 35 Dee., Uiwn quilting hw Deanery in the College 
(Si. johi/s, Oxford], X 724 Swift Drapiers Lett, vii, 'J’hc 
deatiries all . . are in tfic donation of the crown. 1848 
Ma< .vur AY Hist. Eng. II. vi. 8/ The Deanery of Christ- 
church became vacant. 

2 . The group of imrishes, forming a division of 
a diocese, over which a rural dean presides ; for- 
merly, also, the jurisdiction of a dean. 

a 1440 Eon fid, .SV. FartholomcTv's xii. 47 A Prclsle . . that 
goucrynd the Chirchc of scynt Martyii . . had rcccyuyd one 
h ym . . t he ileynrye of iiygli chirches for maters ecclcsiast Icall 
to dwcu.s.se. 1587 Harbiwin Engl. 11. 1.(1877) i. rs Vnto 
these dcaneric cluirchci^lso the clcargie in old time of the 
same deanrie were ap)K)tnted to repaire at sundric .seasons, 
there to rccelue wholesome ordinances, and to consnli 


i x64a .Sib E. Dkkjnc Sp. on A'elig. 91 Appealc m.iy be to the 
! rimill Deanery. 1803 338 

The bi.shops divided each diocese in to deaneries or tithings, 
' each of which wa.s the district of ten parLshc-s or churches. 
' * 7 * 7 “ 5 * (‘hamiikhs Cyii. s.v. Arches, The judge of the 
' court of .archcji, is called the dean of the arches, . with which 
' officially 1.4 lominonly joinctl a peculiar jurisdiction over 
: thirteen pan2>hc.4 in L(>ndon, termed a deanry. 183$ 
Da.n>.i,y Hor.r Dec. Fur, I. 19 Tlie divi.sion of dioccKcs at 
tlmt time into decennaries or dcanrie.s, 18331 Penny^ Cycl, 

\ Vlll. ,Ho/x 'J'hc report of ih« Ecclesmstical ( omniissionors, 
1835, recommends that eacli parish .shall be assigned to 
' a deanery, and each deanery to an archdeaconry. 1890 Br. 

W KSTLoi f in Durham Dioc. Gas. 1 V. 34 Some improvements 
I will, I tru.st, bu made in the assignment of parishes to the 
j several Dcancriu.s. 

i 3 . The official re.sklence of a tlcan. 

; 1398 Shark. Merry W, iv, vi. 31 And at the Deanry, 

; W'here a Priest attends, Strait marry her. 1737 Karl of 
I Oxioki) in Swift's Lett. la Oci., 1 was in hopes, .that you 
: would not have gone to your dennery (ill the Spring. xSm 
i Mai ACf.AV Hist. Eng. IV. 251 l.iUe at night he was Drought 
I to Westminster, and was siiflcrcd to sleep at his deanery’. 

4. Comb.y as deanery church (the church of a 
rural dcaiD, deauciy house, 

I *587 Harrison^ England 11. i. « 1B77) i. 15 But a.s the 
I number of chrktians increased, so first monasteries, then 
finallic* iKirish churches, were builded in eucry iurisdiction : 
froin wficiice 1 take our dcaneric churches to haue their 
oricin.'ile, iiowciillecl mother churchc.s,und thcii incgnibcnts 
arcfqnvcsts. 17*0 .Swii-T Poems, Apollo to Dean, That 
traitor Dehuiy. .seditiously came. .To the dcanciy house. 

DeanesB (ilf nus). [f. Db.vn i f -esh.j 

1 . A woman who is head of a female chapter. 

[ L. deednay F'. doyenne?^ 

*759 Sii ttNK Tr, Shandy it. xxxv, The Abbes.s of Qued- 
lingberg ..with the four ^reat dignitaries of her Ch.iptcr, 
tlie prioress, the deuncss, the .sub-chaiitvcss, and bcnior 
runoncss. 1878 Sliiley Suin 11 . 347 Abbc.ss v. 0114.1, 
Deuness vom Stein, and Ciuionc.ss v. Mctzsch. 

2 . humorous. The wife of a dean. 

X884 G. Ai.i.hN Phitistia I. xij Fancy little Miss Butterfly 
a nu al dcaiu ss ! 

Dea'-nettl6. Obs. cslc. dial. Form.s; 6- doe-, 

H day-, 9 doa-, deoa-, doyo-, dao-. [(Generally 
held to l)e a mluction of dead-nettle (in Trevisa 
dced-uctlyll ) ; but the phonology is not clear.] 
A name given to tlie 8ix:cics of Jamium (Dead- 
nkttlie) .and other Labiates h.iving iictfle-like 
leavo.s; but in Scotland and the North of Blnglnnd 
more especially to the llcinp-ncttlc, Gateojpsis 
Tctrahity the acule calyx-scgments of which, vdien 
dry and rigid, oftt n wound llic hands of reapers. 

I * 5*3 Fi i 7.11KKI1. Hush. $ 20 There be other wedes not spoken 
I of, as dcc-ncttylles, il odder, and siirlie other, that doo moche 
j banne, 1788 ISIakshai.i. Fur. Econ. E, Yt^rksh, Gloss., 

1 l.)«a-ncttlc, galeobsis tetrahil, wild hemp. 1853 G. J ohnnton 
j Nat. Hid. E. Ford, ifyj Labourers in hiirvc.si are some* 

: times nffccird with whitlow, and they ascribe the disease 
! invariably to the sting of the Dcyc-notllc, 1878 Cumbrld. 

1 Gloss., Delia, Dlea, Dee nettle, the dead nettle— 
j album. 

i Do-angllcize, v . : see Dk- II. 1. 

I De*ft*lli 3 lifliliz 6 f U. 1.] irans. To 

I deprive of its animal character. 

; x^slntcll. CV'jmr/'XXXVlIl. 96'rhe negative evidence 
..docs not dcaninmlisc it. 1887 K. P. Powki.i. Heredity 
• J'nmi God 155 'i hc Itiuleiicy is to deaniin.ilize the organs, 

’ and to create an intclleciimf type. 

j DeaUBhip (d/ njip). [f. Dean 1 f -hhip.] 

1. 'i’hc office, position, or rank of a dc.an ; the 
tenure of this office. 

x6ix CoTGB., Doyrmd, a Dc.incrlc, or Deaneship. X 76 x 
Wabton Life. Pathurst 214 [T.) Those [«;h.iptci-.iT.lsl that 
were made during his dcanship. x8a7 CoRiif i t Protestant 
Reform, ii. § 47 'I'hc Bishopricks, trio I’arish.Iivings, the 
J)ean.sliips .. are in fact ail m their gift. x88x New Eug. 
jrnl. Ednc. XXIV. 347 Prof. P. J. Williains to the dcan- 
.ship of the N0rm.1l department. 

2 . The personality of n dean ; used humorously 
as a title. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 3 M.-iy it please you. .to ride 
to Sarurn and thankc his Dcaiisliip fur it. 1709 SwiKr 
Poems, Grand Question xxxiii, I then shall not value his 
Deanship a straw. i8ia Pakh Let. Ihr.. 1 2 Wks. ( 1 82B) VII. 
470 His De.inship perh.ips has brought from his cscrutoiru 
Ins old ('oi)cio for ilio Doctorate. 

De-anthropomoTphiBOi [De- II. i.] 

traus. To deprive of Us anthropomorpliic cha- 
racter; to divest of its (attributed) human form. 

hio De-aatliropoinorpli-liB'tion, -isea, -liftiif , 
•inn. 

X874 Fi.skk Cosmh Philos. I. 176 A contimiows process of 
ilcanthroiiomurphization. *870 _J. jACOftS in Cent. 
Sept. 499 The dcanthroiioraorimised Deity of Maimonides. 
x8&4 Pall Mall G, 4 Jan. 4/? Phe ' de-anthropomorphising * 
process will c-intinuc, s.iys Mr, Spencer. x866 Romanks 111 
Contemp. Rev. July 5a A continuous growth of * dvanthrqpo- 
iiiorphism '. .passing through polytheism into monotheism 
. . a progressive ‘ purification ' of theism. 

De-appetize, -inr;: see De- 11 . i. 
tDeftr, jA' Obs. In^-4dere. [app, repr. an 
unrecorded OE. *dlertt, *^dtom *■ OlIG. Hurt, 
MUG. tiure, OLG. diuri fcm. preciousness, glory, 
high value, dearness, dearth. Cf. Deau a.l] 
Dearness, dearth. 

XI97 Ghiyvc. (1724) 416 Gret . .dere of hyng he scucrie ^er 
me .say. e xmo liavelok S24 A strong dure Bigan to ristvof 
kom of brcfl. Ibid. 841* I wene that we deye roone Frir 
liuiiger, hh dere is bo strong. 1:1330 R. Bkcnns Chnw. 
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- (Rull:k) 16419 In his tynio failled ho corn.. Of h^it 
default! cam grot deic [•'/ fv nprH/u la £lteHe\. • 

XMar a . * and Forms: \ dloro, d^oroj 
d^ro, 2-3 dooro, 2 deoro, 3 6 dore, (3 dure, 
di^ere, 4 dir, dioro, dyere), 4 5 der, 4-7 deere, 
(4 duere, 5 deure), 5-6 doyr, 5 7 deir, 6 7 
deare, 6 dear; 5 6 Sc\ fompar. darter tSupHat. 
daxroftt. [OF. iL'orCy earlier dhre ; in early 
WS. dicye, lafe VVS. dyre :^but also dJore as in 
non-\VS.) ; a Com. 'leut. adj., « OFris. dion.dmrc 
(WFris. djoevt KFris. dur\^ MDu, dierc^ dun 
(Du, dicr beloved, /////£/* bigh-priced ), OS. diitri 
(MLG. diirc^ I.O. r/z/r', OHG. tiuri glorious, dis- 
lingiiishecl, worthy, costly (MUG. //V/ir, //;//*, MG. 
tiir€^ Gcr. tt'ucr)^ ON. dyrr worthy, prccicus, 
costly Svv., D.a. Goth, not rccorcled. These 
forms point to OTcul. type ^deur-jo-y *diur^jo-^ 

I. ( )f persons : 

+ 1. Glorious, noble, honourable, woithy. Ohs, 
axooo Riiiillts xxxiv. ((Jr.^, is tiiiti iiiodor niftsh-i cynnes 
hies dcorc.stan. cyooo Ps. cxvii. 10 f)u Dryhtiics 

Hainan doorum. c 1340 </'/»«». .y Gr. /Cut. 445 To-ward h«J 
dt-rrest on dcce he drcsscz h^ face. 1375 Cunt, r/c* 
Cnalhru 701 in 1 , I am Micbet, angel dere 

OnJcyncd aboueii man. la <400 Mortc Arth. ifiot fc derc 
kynge hyme sclfeiie Comauiulyd syr Cadore with hi.s dcre 
knyghues .. To ryde with he Roma>*ne.s. /r 14^-3^ 
1, sir Dyndya |ie derrest at diiells in hi** 
Ilc^ pc best of Iw bragineyns. <-1450 Holland Hcnvlat a8i 
With dukis .^nd with digue lordis, darrest in dale. 1595 ' 1 '. 
Jinu'ARDBs Hr P., L' Envoy (>878)61 2 Oh dccrc 

sonaes of ^t.ately kings. 1396 .Smaks. j //’, iv. iv. 31 
Corriufds and deare men Of etliniation and cominaiid. x6^ 

— Tr, 4" f,V. V. iii. 27 Life ciiery in.an bolds dccrc, bill the 
dccre man Holds honor farre mure precious, decre, then life. 

t b. Often used absoL 

c X3a3 R, E. A Hit. P. B. Derc dro^en per-lu & vpon 
des inettcn. ^x^o Antuns oj Art h. i, \Vylhu dukys, and 
with dosiperus, that with the deure dwelhis. 

2 . Regarded with i^ersonal feelings of high esti - 
Illation and aftection; held in deep and tender 
esLeein; lielovcd, loved. 

t To have dear^ hold dear: to love i~Gcr. lieh haleu, 
Dll. Ih’/hchfienl. 

1'hc earlier sense was that of ‘ esteemed, valued ' lather 
th.'in ‘ loved ’ i~(.Jcr. not tub), but the pas^sage of ihe 
one notion into tiie other is loo gradual to admit of their 
separation. 

a xooo Juliana 725 (Or.) K.cdcr frofre gtust. .and sc dcora 
sunu. c 1000 Ags. (io%p. Luke vii. 3 Sttnies liundrcdmianncs 
peawa. .se wjcs him dyre. c x»s Lay. 4377 pe king haue< 5 i 
anc dohtcr h« him is swurJe dure [fxayi pat he loiicth 
swipe). <1x300 Cursor ill, 36W6 (Colt.' Mi Icue sone .. 
hou crl mi dercst barn. Ibid. 20133 (Cult.) S.'iint iulm 
hirkeped & had fu) dcru. CX386 CiiAWChU Kut,‘s T. 590 
'Fher n.Ts no man that Theseus hath so dorre. i;'X435 
Tory. I have a dowghttyr th.it y.s me d ere. 

1506 /V/fr. PerJ. (W. de \V. tS 40 .» 9 t His derc d-iilyngc-s 
and well l»elovctl frcndcs. 1535 .Sikwart C.roa. .Stvi/. II. 
174 He that wes his darrest .sone In l.iw. X644 Milto.v 
Educ, Wkii. (1847) io<.»/r Dear to (rotl, and famous to all 
Ages. x6$o W. Bkol'GU .Vtf( r, Princ. 11659) 13S All those 
Thou host made near and dear unto me. X797 hi as. Had* 
cLii FR Italian xiii, Ellena, you have lony witnessed how 
dear you are to me. X891 E. I’kacock A*. Brendon L *25 
lie was a very dear friend of mine. 

b. Used in addressing a person, in affcclion or 
regard. 

^xa5of?«M. 4 F..V. 1569 Fader clcre, bidde ieSe, Dat sum 
bliscing gif 5 n me. < X3X4 Guy ir/im*. r A.) 3375 Mi dcre 
frende Gij. c 1340 Cursor M . X04S3 (Trin.) lierc god^ here 
preycrc mync. c X480 Caxton Sotinrs vf Aynton x.xii, 470 
*Derc syre', sayd the duke Naynics, ‘yc sende vs for 
noiighle.’ X64X More's Edw. T, la My Lords, my deare 
kinsmen and miie.s. 1737 Popk liar. Ep, i. vi. 3 Plain 
truth, dear Murray, needs uo How’rs of .sfiecch. i8ao 
.Shrlluv iEdipus 1. ro2 Why what Vs the matter, my dear 
fellow, nowV f87S Jowctt Plato (cd. 2J I. 277 Do not all 
men, my dear sir, desire good ? 


c. In the introductory atldtc.ss or subscription of 
.1 letter. 

Dear P'aiher. Brother, Fricud, Dear John, and tlic 
like, are still affectionate and iniimaie, and made more su 
by prefixing My: but Dear .S’;>(or Dear Mr. A.) has l»c. 
come since the 17th c.thc ordinary polite form of acldressing 
an ei|ual. 

1450 (>. Margt. in Pour C. Eng. Lett. 7 Right derc 
ami wcibeloved. >503-4 Q. M.nhot. (of Scotl.i to 11 tn. Vll 
in Ellis Orir, Lett. 1. 1 . 41 My most dere lorde and fader. 
15x6 • • to ficn. Fill, ibid. I. *29 Dcic.st broder. As liarily 
as 1 can 1 recoiivend me onto you. axfito McKtEi. I.ihi.k- 
TON to .l/rr, Harnahy^ ibid. 11. III. 218 Deare Aunt, I nme 
.Ti willini»e [etc.), xfiej 1 )k. Bl'Ckingha.m to Jos. /, ibid. 
11 1 . 146 Dere D.ad, 0 <>ssope, and .Steward. ids8 Abp. Usmkh 
Let. to Sir R, Cottonin Left. Emin. Lit. JA'W (Camden) 138 
Deare Sir, 1 ktiuw nut who should Ircginnc first (etc.). x6^ 

I LK. rAVi.o« Let. in Evelyn's Mem. i j 857) 1 1 1 . 7a Believe iJiat 
1 .iin, in great heartincs.^ and dcarnc.ss of affection. Dear 
Sir, yuur obliged and nio.st affectionate friend and servant 
J. Taylor. 1665 Pam to Lady Carteret 4 Sept., Dear 
Madam, Your Ladyship will not (I hope) imagine [etc.]. 
X690 IfAKitmoN to Sirype in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11. Iv. 209 
Dear .Sir, after .s«>mc few days slay at l.iverpool for a wind 
fclc.]. X757 R. Sv-UMi R to A. MitcMl ibid. IV. 392 Dear 
Mitchell, 1 write a few lines letc.]. 

d. 'i’he aclj. i*} often used altsol. « ‘ dear one 
especially in ‘ dear ’ or * my dear * addressed to a 
iwr.'ion; also in the .Ruperlative degree, ‘dearest*, 

' my dearest *. Its use otherwise than in address, 
08 in ‘his dear*, leads to its treaUuenti as a sb., 
for which sec II. 


It xaas .‘Incr. R. 98 Hwo haueS ihurt te, nii deorc ? X36a 
I .ANCt. P. PI. A. Vll. 241 Lerc hit me, my deore . 1590 Si 1 akn. 
Mids. A', V. a86 O dainty Ducke ; 0 1 )ccrc ! s6xt — IViut. 'T. 
1. ii. 68 Herinionc imy dearest), thid. iv. iii. 15 Shall 1 go 
uiournc for that (luy deere)? ax 6 ii Donnk /Vew (1650) 
14 And, Dearc, 1 ifie As often as from thee I goe. xyxs 
'J'iCKKLL Speet. No. Ato F 6, I therefore came abroad to 
meet my Dear, And lo, in happy Hour 1 find thee here. 
18x3 Mar. EuGKWoRTii Patron. 11 . x.xiii. 57 'Really, my 
dear*, answerid she, *1 cuii’t say.' 1833 hr. Maktinkao 
BrrAvley 1. vii. 143 Do not exhaust yourself at once, 
dotarest. 1879 Mis.s Bkaudom Clmi. Foot xxxvaii, * 1 am not 
in the clouds, dearf I am only anxious.' 

e. Dearest friend may have suggested dearest 
enemy or foe ; but see al-so Dkak /i.- j. 

2596 SiiAKs. X //eu. II', 111. ii. 123 Which art my neer'st 
and dearest Knemie. x6oa — //am. 1. ii. z8o Would 1 iiad 
met my deaix!.st foe in lieauen Kre 1 had [etc.]. z8x8 
SiiKLLbv Ft'S*. Jslatu XI. XV, O that 1 . .could set my dearest 
enemy free From p.!!!) and fear ! 

1 3. The attribute is sometimes transferrerl to the 
.subject of the feeling : Affectionate, loving, fond. 

z6m SfiAKS. llaut. 1. ii. iii With no less© Nobility of 
Loue, 'fhen that which deerest Father hcartsi his Sonne. 
16x0 — Teiup. I. ii. 179 Bomitifull Fortune (Now my decre 
Ijady). 1653 Wai.ton Angler Ep. Dcd., Sir Henry Wotton, 
a d«ar lover of this Art. 

II. (Jf ihitiga. 

t4. Of high e.-timalion, of great worth or value; 
precious, valuable. Ohs. 

t 888 K. >Km'kko Boel/t. xiii, G«.*d word and god hlLia 
a:lccs iiumncs bip betera fk dcorra |>onne .'cni?; w'ela. c 893 
- Oros. V. ii. (Sw.) 216/5 Coirinthisce fatu..sint fiesmu it 
dierran ponne jcnegu ojbru. t xioo 0 «.min 673a Rihht all 
j swa sumin hord off gold M.Tng menu iss horde deresst. 

! ci3as E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1792 Now is a dogge al>o dere 
j in a dych lygges. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1683 i>ul>l>ed ouer 
! with dyamondes, pat were dere holdyn. 1470 85 Malory 
{ A rthur 1. xvii, There may 110 rychcssc be to dere for them, 
i X5oo-ao Di:N*n\H Thistle Rose mx And crownit him with 
dyadciiie full deir. 1596 Suaks. Merck. F. i. i. 62 Vour 
worth i.s very deere in my regard, c x6oo Sonn. xxx, 
And with old woc.s new wail my dear time’s waste. 

+ b. .P*iecious in import or significance; im- 
portant. Ohs. 

I X59a Shak.s. Rout. 4 Jul. \. ii. 19 The Letter was not 
• nice, but lull of charge. Of deare imiwrt, and tin; iiejilttctiug 
; it Nlay do much danger. 1596 — 1 Hen. 1 iv. ». 34 So 
j dangerous and dcaie a titut. 1605 -- Lear in. i. 19 Sir, 

I 1 do know you, And dare, .commend a dccre thing to you. 

j fc. In weakened sense of ‘precious’. Ohs. 

I X530 PA1..SGK. 539 You have erred many a derc tl.nye . . ruaynt 
I jonr. xg. . Tottrnatu. Tottenham 10 it befel in Totenham on 
' a deve clay, 'I’lier wa.s mad a shurtyug be (he by- way. X596 
j Sii.vKs. Merek. F. 111. v. 70 O de.Trc discretion, how his woril.s 
are suted. 

} 6. The preceding i)assccl gradually into ii sense in 

I which persona! affection or attachment became the 
predominant notion as in 2 above; Precious in 
one’s regard, of which one is fond, to which one 
is greatly .attached. 

c 1x75 Tater Nosier-^ in Lamb. Horn. 57 pis. ix pe furstc 
bode here, )>ct we a^cn to Iiubben deorc. ^ 1 1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 
3483 His word 3u wiirSc di^crc al-so lif, Di^ere or ci^Sicr child 
or wif, c X450 St. Cnthhcrt (Surtees) 3703 Our haly faders 
btatutc.s derc. xxjs Covcroalk Ps. cxv. 3 Right deure in 
the sight of Y Lwde i-s the death of hi.s .sayntes. 1593 
SiiAK.s. Rich. II, II. L 57 Tins J..and of such ilcerc soulea, 
this deerc-deere t.and, Dccre for her reputation through the 
world. x6sx Honuiui Leriath. 11. xxx. 179 Tho.se that are 
dearest to a man arc his ourn life and limbs. 174a Firloinu 
y. Andrexus ii. iv, Bcllarminc, in the dear co.'ich and .six, 
came tow'ait on her. 1746 Hkrvky Mcdit. < 1616)209 f-iberty, 
that deare.Nt of names ; and properW, that best of charters. 
X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 3i>6 ’Those tics, once .so close 
and dear, which had bound «hc Church of Fmgland to the 
Hou.se of .Stuart. x866 Fk. Alice Mem, (<664)158 How dear 
of you to have written to me on the 14th. 1891 .Hnti- Jacobin 
17 Oct, 903/2 Clad in the black surtout dear to bourgeois 
lasle. 

+ b. Affectionate, fond, loving. Ohs. or juire. 

159X SiiAKs. 7 \vo Gent. iv. iii. 14 I’hou art not ignoraiil 
what liccre good will 1 lieare viuo the bani.sh’d Valentine. 
c x 6 oo — Sonn, cxxxi, For well thou kiiow'st to my dear 
J doting heart 't hou art the fairest and most prccioas jewel, 
j X683 Tt'unsylv. Archives I. 70 With dear Jaivc in yc lasting 
truth I salute thee, a 1866 Kliill Lett. Spir. Counsel (tijo) 
j 35 M y dear love to — and — . 

j c. Often as an alliibutc of /tfe, heart, hearts 
! blood, etc., as things dear to one. To ride (etc.) 

I for dear life ; to ride for one’s life, as a thing dear 
to one ; to ride as though life w'cre at stake. Cf. 
next. 

1591 .Shakh. X Hen. f 'A iii. iv. 40 Or el.se this Blow j 
.should broach thy dcare.st Blond. x6ox - Hum, iri. ii. 68 
.Since my deerc Soule was Mistris of my choyse. 1604 — 
Oth. HI. iii. 261 Though that her lesRes were my deere 
heart-strings. 1703 Rowk Fair Penii. 11. i. 413 My dear 
Peace of Mind is lost for ever, X793 Bumn.s * Scots nohn hoe ' 

V, We will drain our dearest veins Bui. .they shall be free. 
1887 Frith Antobiog. I. xxl, 279 Never sor h.ippy as when 
galloping for dear Hie after a pack of hounds, xl^ Bofs 
(>w/< Paper Nov, 58/a 'J’he men were working for *d«ir 
life ' to get her [the cutter} ready for sail. 

6. Ola high price, high-priced, absolutely or re- 
latively ; costly, expensive : the opposite of cheap. 

X044 O. F.. ChroH., Oil 3isum;5ere wff» swy 3 e mycci hiingvr 
ofer call Knglaland and com swa dyre . . swa pmt ae sester 
hw!>;t«s eode to LX pen, S154 (bid. an. 1x37 § 3 Pa Was 
cr.trn dmre. c 1310 Seuvn Sag. 3794 1 W. ) Than so bilell that 
corn was derc. xm Barbour Bp'nee xvni. 283 This is the 
derrest iNsiflf that T Sawcuir 3oit;/or aeklrly It cost anc 
thousand pund and mar. ><{09 Hawbs Past. Pleas, tv. xix, 
Nothyngc 1 w.'intcd, were it chepe or dere. >995 Shakr. 


John I. i. 153 Sell your face for fiut punce and ’lis deere. 
x688 Roi.i.fi Abridgnimi 40 He swore, that the Wood was 
worth 40s. whore it was dear of 13s. 4d. 1745 De Foe's Eng, 
'Tradesman 11 . xxxvili. 109 <)pr manufactures, .may 
)>c dear, though low-pi ice<l, if they arc mean in their value. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Eton. Artll ii868,' 8g Piciure.s ought not 
to b« too dc,ar, that U to say, not as dear as they are. 

b. Said of prices, rales : High. Now less usual, 

e 1950 Gen. 4 Ex. 9247 Fruit and spices of dere pris. z5oa 

AKNOLDii CAron. (18x1) 128 He bought the Kaid iiepcr at 
derrur price. i58a*8 Hist. James VI (1804) 169 And pat 
the timber to the niercat lo be sanid at the darrest price lie 
the weyglit, 7654 tr. Martinis Conq. China yf Considering 
at how dear a rate he had bought the mastering of that 
City, 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 46 F 3 Privileges, which 
I have purchased nt so dear a rate. zSgx Laxo Times XCl. 
13/x Economy i.s a good thing, but you may pay for it . . at 
far too dear u price. 

c. Said 01 a time or place in which prices for 
provisions, etc. are high; dear year, a )cav of 
dearth ; also of a dealer who charges high prices. 

c xago kV. A’wjf. 978/25 A dcorc ^cr )»au: c.Tm. <-1400 
Mal'Ndev. (1630) V. 44 'J herforc is there dere '1 ynic in that 
Contrcf. xS35CovKKuALEyY xxxii. 19 To fede them in the 
deare tyme. 1596 .Shaks. x Hen. IF, iir. iii. 52 The dearest 
Chancllci-s in Europe. 1637 Rotklki'OKD Lett. (1862I I. 216 
The hard hire of the dear inn. ax66x Fuller IForthies 
(1S40; II. 5«i It is the dcxTi-est toivn in England for fuel. 
1765 Mrs. Hankls in Triv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. >2.1, 
I have myself piiid Mademoiselle Peigncrcllc . . In niy life 
I never saw so dear a woman. xB88 Bn vc:k A mcr. Comnm. 
HI. cxiv. 640 To . . send it . . by the cheapest routes to the 
dearest markets. 

d. Ji^. Costly in other than a pecuniary sense ; 
difficult to procure ; scarce. 

a X330 OtuH 1680 po alle foiire weren ifere, There nerc 
none strokes dcrc. n 1533 Ln. Berners^ Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) Kvjb, 'iTioii art so dere in vertues, and 
makeste vyces good chepe. X535 Coi’KROALK 1 Sam, iii. i 
'The wordc of y ’ Lorde was deare at the same I ynic. 1553 
Kknnkuy Comfend. Tract, in IFodr. Soc. ///.nr. (1844) 1^9 
And therefore is deir of the rehersing, because it wes evir 
misknawiii to the Kirk of Cod. 1576 Turhekv. I 'eucrie 248 
'i'hc exiHirienrc which hath bene dearer unto me particularly 
than it is incetc to be published generally. 

+ 7. Sense.s vaguely connected with tlie prec. Obs. 
It is pos.sible that a wa.s influenced by Dear 

a. ‘llearlfelt; hearty ; hence earnest '(Schmidt). 

2588 SiiAKS. L. L, L. II. i. X Now Madam .summon vp 

your deare.Hl spirit.^. 1596 — i Hen. IV, v. v. 36 You Sonne 
J')hn . .']’o\v.irds Yorke shall bend you, with your deerest 
speed. z6o6 — 'Tf\ 4 Cr. v. iii. 9 Coii.sort with me in loud 
and deere petition ; Pursue wu him on kneviv. 

b. ? Rare, unusu.'xl, or ? loving, kiniL 

z59a Si(AK.s. Rom. 4 Jul. iir. iii. 28 This is deare [t^o. t 
luearc] mercy, and thou secst it not. 

1 8, 'to think dear : to seem right or jiroper ; to 
seem good. Const, with dative as in melhtnks. 

X340-70 .Alex, 4 Dind. J133 Wh.'ui |>is inakclesc man.. 
Hndde . . IcUrug . . Knditcd lo dindimus a.s him dere boule. 
rx400 Destr. Troy 2391 To dvme .is Jic dere tntnke. 
a xfoo'ip) Alexamier 1038 'I'o do with Darius . . how so mu 
deie thmkc. 

B. as sb. = Dear one, darling. 

'riiis comes from A. 2d, through intermediate u&e.s like 
'1 met my dear', 'he found his dear’, in which the adj., 
although cap.ab]c of being coniprired (' his dearest ’)« can 
al.su be treated as a sb. witli phir.il dears, 
c lAOO Drs.'r. Troy 9225 On suche coucn.mnd to kepe, yf 

t '.Tt litre wold, cisj^ Tmvneley Myst, 28 1 Waloway ! my 
cfc dercs, there 1 st.*ind in tliLS sted. 1590 Sernskr F‘. </. 
u vii. 16 From ihat day forth Duessa was his denre. x6xx 
SiiAKB. H'int. T. IV. iv. 227 Golden Quoifes, .and Stomachers 
For iny Lads, to. giuo their deers. 1709 Prior Bpil. to 
Phaedra, The .Spouse alone, impatient for her Dear. 

Cowi'lr CilAin 19 You arc .she, my dimrcst dear, 

'1 hcrefore it shall be done. 1824 Bvkon Juan xv. Ixxvi, 
'riiitigs Are .somehow echoed to the pretty dears. X850 
Whyte Mkivillk A'rt/c Ci/r.'. xi, Conic on, there’s n dear! 
1880 Miss Draodon Just as I am xlv, You are such a 
devoted old dear. 

C. U.sed intcrjectionally. Dear I, Oh dear I, 
Dear, dear !, Dear me ! : exclamations expressing 
surprise, astonishment, anxiety, distress, regret, 
sympatliy, or other emotion. Dear bless, help, 
lout, save us ( you) : ejaculations of astonishment, 
usually implying an appeal lor higher help 
or dial.). Dear knows I goodness knows, Heaven 
knows (/ do not). 

These tv^s with a verb suggest tliat dear representx or 
implies a fuller dear Lord i Thus dear knenus t is exactly 
eijuivalent to the Lord or God kmnvst ; cf. also the eilipticiu 
.Snxie usf Help ust Keep ns I and the like; but t)ic his* 
toric.'il evidence 1.7 not conclusive. (A derivation from It. 
dio, God, .Ts comectiired by some, resting upon mod. Eng. 
pronunciation of finds no support in the hLstory of the 
word.) 

<6^ CoNCRKva Double Dealer v. xxii, O dear, you make 
me blush. 17x9 A- Ra.vihav Ep. J. Arbuckfe 27 Then did 
ideas dance (dear safe u.s !) As they d lieen daft. 1769 Mall 
D’Arb(.av Early Diary (x88o) I. 36 O dear ! O dear I how 
melancholy has been to us this last week. Ibid., O dear 1 1 
shall die. 1773 Golusm. Stoops to Cma. iv, T)ear me 1 dear 
me ! I'm sure there Ls nothing in my behaviour to put me on 
a level with oue of that slaitip. c 18x3 M ks. Shkrwoou Stories 
Ck. Cateeh. ix. 65 ‘ O, dear I ■ says Mrs. Hickf, ‘ do you think 
1 um like your fine folks?' x8x8 — Fairchild Fam, iA\, 

( 1829) 98 ‘ Dear ! how tiresome it must be to be so religious )' 
2838 r>icKF.NS O. 'Twist iv. Dear me ! . . he's very small, 
1844 -- Max’t, Chuz* xlv, Hers was not a fiinty heart. Oh 
dear no 1 X839 Cavh*,. Sinclair Holiday House iii. 40 * Oh 
dear! oh dear I what shall I do?' cried Harry. 1849 
LvrroN Caxloks 17 'Dear, dear', cried my mother ,. 'my 
.l^or flower pot that 1 prised so much.’ 1876 IVhito Cross 
xxxvii 236 ^ Dear knows', said Catharine, 'when we shall 
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see them back.' iS8o Antrim ^ D&ivn Closs.^ Drar bUsi 
yoHi . . Dear help you /. . Dear hnows, a common rcjoiiuler, 
mcanlne ‘ who knows ’ or * nobody knows probably meant 
originally, 'God only knows’. Dear Awe you f God love 
you, an exclamation. A/oJ, Sc. He ha.s had dear knows 
how many places, and lo.st them a', one after another. 

t Bear, dere, «•- Obs, ov arch. Forms : 

I dior, ddor, 3-5 dero, 6-y deere, deare, 7- dear. 
[OE. dior\ not known in the connate lan^., and of 
uncertain etyiiiolo{jy. 

Dy some held to be intiin.'itely related to OE. dear anim.'il 
(see DiiKKt. By others thought to ct>ntain the same r.idk;:d 
fbrm as Dkar and to differ otily in the stcni>.siiffi.x 
In OE., from the levelling of lu slems and jiu 
stems, d^or was formally disiinguishalde from dS>re only 
in the num. sing, (of all genders), the acc. sing, neuter, and 
nom. acc. pi. neuter, which hiad lUor^ as against deare^ deorn 
(’O). Hence, when the final -e was lost or mule in ME., the 
two words became entirely identical in form. But in OE., 
their senses appear to have been quite distinct ; and, in later 
times, the sense of dcrc% dear^ from d£or wa.s highly incon- 
gruoiLS with those developed from d^oi'e (though intermediate 
or connecting links of meaning also arose). This diflrieucc 
of .sense is a .serious objection to the view that the two words 
arc merely different formations from the same base, as in 
the pairs strong strenge. vtcorlf •ivicrbe, etc., whej-e the two 
forms agree in sense. The ultimate etymology has been 
discussed by Karsten, Mod. Lang. A/> 7 rr, jSya, 345.] 
Common in OE. poetry, but found in no prose writing. In 
ME. poetry, not known in souihci-n writers, but In tlie East- 
Alidland Genesis Exodus^ the West Midland A Hit. Poemsy 
Gawain <V Green Knight ^ Piers PAnomany and the metricul 
Destruction of Troy (all thc.se except the fu st being alli- 
terative) ; it then appears in .Spenser iby whoiu it was 
perhnp.s revivcd)j occurs frequently in Sbakspere, in 17th c, 
poets, and archaic.'illy in .Shelley. By these later writers it 
was probably conceived of only as a peculiar poetical sense 
of Dear a,\ and there .arc uses in Shakspere evidently 
associated with both sense-groups. 

+1. Grave, bold, strenuous, hardy, Obs. 
a xooo Andreas 1310 (Gr.) .Sc halja wics to hofc keded, door 
and domi^com. •— Oedmon's Snton 543 T).a:t w;cs se 
deora, Didimus wws haten. — Sal. .^at. 387 For bwam 
nele mon. .jeornc 7;ewyrc.an deores drylitKcipes. — .Sea- 
man's Lanntit 41 Nis mon in his dioclum to S:es deoi. 
Ibid, Deuriim dmdum. [rx4So Golagros ^ Gazu. 1 . 9 
Dukis .and digne lordis, douciny and dcir.] 

2 . H.i!d, severe, heavy, ^Ticvous; fell, dire. arrb. 
Peowti/f t'Vh.) 4186 Dior dicdfruma. 01000 Csediuon's 
Daniel (()r.) 37a lb:or senr. a xooo Sal, tjr Gat, 12a Sweng.a 
no wyrnah doorra dyula. Ibid. 361 Ne nueg m.an fiiryldfin 
jione dcoran si|». c tag/o Gen. Jj- IC.v. 374a He ben siuiten 
in sorwes dero. ^1335 E, /•', A Hit, P. B. 214 Dry^lyii 
with hi.s dcrc dotn liym drof to he .abyme. c 1340 (law, 

Gr, Ktif, 564 Of destinc-s derf & dere, What may mon do 
hot fonde. 1377 Imnc.i.. P, PI. B. xiv. 171 May no derth 
ben hem (ridii: men) dcrc, droiitli, no wctc. r 1400 
Dcstr, Troy 920 Witb-drogbe tbo dcire of his ilcrc atlur. 
1590 Si'KNSKR E. (.), II. v. 38 On him that did Pyrorhlcs 
dearc dismay, l/dd. it. ,\i. 34 To seive ujion Ins foe . . 
Which now him tiirnd to disaJvant.a.uc deare. 1593 
Kiih. //, 1. in. 151 The daleksso limit of ihy deere exile. 
cx6oo -• xxxvii, I, inudc lame by Fortunes dearest 
.spigin. 1607 — Timon v. i. 231 VV'liat other nieanc.s is left 
vnto vs In ourdeere ^lerill- ^ X&17 J >i:i.onkv Strange Ilisl. 
(1841 < 11 But this their meriment did turne to deare .annoy. 
a xhsh at inni.KTON Mayor of Q. iv. ii, Here’s no dear 
villainy. 1637 Milton Lycidas 6 Bitter cun:.lraint and sail 
uccasion dear Compels me to disturb your .season due. 18x9 
SiiLi.LKV Cenci v. iv. 32 Mow I forget ibeni at my dearest necil. 

fS. H.'inl, (lilhcult. Obs. 

/ixaa5 Leg. Kath. 948 For nls him no clcrure for to 
adweschnn feole hen fewe. c 1*50 llali Meid. 21 Eiiuer se 
dcore sc G derurc to biwjtcnc. xmo Hami'oli: Pr, 
i'onsc. 1469 Now eese u.s a thyng, now fcTe we it dcrc. 

Be&r or forniii ste T )]•: A R « . ^ [OK. 

iliorCj dcore — OIIG. (two, MIIG. Hmver^ 
G. teue.r\ in OE., through the reduction of the 
termination to e, not dislinct in form from Dear a.f 
in Anglian.] 

1 . At a liigh price ; at great cost ; usually 3vith 
such verl« as buj^, cost, faf, sell, etc. (.See also 
Art v.f Buy tk 3, Co.st 7/. 2 b, etc.) 

axooo Poeth. Meir. xxvi. 37 Diorc sccepte drihten Crec.a 
Troia burh. c xooo Aii.FRic I W. in Wr..Wdlc.ker 130 Care 
vendidity deore he hit bohle vel sealdc. c 1*00 Trin.^ Coll. 
Ifom. 2T3 pe!tullere]ouctllhishi)igdr.rcandsi.'i(V h^t it is wcl 
wnrS o 3 er beterc. /rtus Ancr. K. 392 IJre hiuc..h<?t 
kostnede him ho deorre. C1374 Chaucer Anel. tf Arc. 
ai55 Ellaft yourc love 1 bie it oil to dero, e 1400 M.xunukv. 
(Roxb.) viii. 29 It cs .salde wonder dere. c 14^ /Awe E/or. 
1479 Bo god, he seyde, that boglit me dere: 1574 tr. 
IMtleton's Tenures 8a b, To have soldo the tencnientes 
more deerer to some other. x6oo f. Porv tr. Z,eds Afrit a 
n. *27 Each prctiou.s. .thing, though it costeth dccre, yet if 
it be beautiful! it. , he good chcape. 1677 Yarranton Kng. 
ImpraiK 7 The people there [Holland] jiay CTcal Taxes, and 
eat dear, *774 Goi.i>s.m. Nat, /list. (1776) II. 3S« Horses. . 
are sold extremely dear, x8«a .Scon' Pirate xix, That 
knowledge, which wa.s to cost us both so dear. X833 H r. 
Maktinbau Cinnamon 4 /’. vii. 124 It must do without 
some articles, .or p.ay dear for them. 

2 . aeDSABLY adv. 2. (In quota 1601 » 1606, perh. 

aasociated with Dear 

CX314 Guy IVanu. (A.) xs« pcrl him lofted swibc dere, 
Oacr al oher bat her were, e 1400 Desfr. Troy S83 1 f destyny 
me demys, hit is dere welciim. a 1400-50 Ale.rander 5x43 
All wa.s done ta sebo deined & he hire dere thankis. 1485 
Caxtom Chas. Gf, 30 He was byloned & dcrc rc^t^'d of 
euery body. 1548 9 (Mar.) Ph. Com. Prayer 127 'rhrongh 
thy most dere beloued .sonne. tMa Siiaks. Pom. f jul. 11. 
iii, 66 Is KasaHiie that thou didst loue so deare .So soone 
forsaken ? ifei — Jul. C, iii. 1 196 Shall it not greeuc thee 
deerer then thy death. 1606 Svlvkrter Pu Partas it. iv. 
ti. 048 Let that All-Powerfiill de.ar.drad Prince descend. ; 


1807 Byron //o. idlenesst ToE, N. l.ouggg The dear-loved 1 
pe.Tccful seat. 

Bear (dl ?». [f. Peak <i.f] 
f 1 . /rafts. To make dc.nr or expensive ; to raise 
the price of. Sc. Obs. rare, 

* 4*4 Sc. .Ids fas. / 11814) 7 fj.tm.) Tliat na vittali.s.. 
be deryt afion our lorde the kyngis men in ony place. 14. . 
Chahuerlan Ayr in Sc, Stat, 1 . 'joo-a pai dcir be kingis 
mcnatc .and be cuntre of eggis bying. X46a iCainb. Kec. 
(iS?!!) 7 Oct. (jam. Si I pp.), 'Ihat na neichtlKiur l.ik in hand 
to by the ^aidis vieuiulis or tynimcr to rcgniit and dcir 
agjine upuun ibe uychtboiirLs. 
t 2 . 'I'o unclear. Obs. rare. 

1603 J. l.)Avii>>i Mitrocosmos Wks. (1876) 64 (!>.) He is his 
Sire, in nature de,Tr'd. 

3 . T‘o address ^a. jicrson) as ‘dear*; so to dear 
s/r, dear cousin, mtice me. 

x8i6 ; vrr Aufitj. v, I have no leisure to be i^ear. Sir ring 
m^'self. / hid. xli, 1 Ic dears me lixi, ynti .'lec. x8a9 M ahkya r 
E. Alildmay y.\\\\ Don't dear «/«•, Sir Hurricane, I sun not 
one of your dears. 1875 'Tfnnvson (>. Mary in. iv, Their 
two giari'S I >0 so dcar<ousin and roy.al-cousin him. 

Boar, obs. form of Peer, Di.kk, 

Bearboru (dw jbwn). U.s. [From the name 
of the inventor.] A vehicle, a kind t*f light lour’ 
wheeled wagon used in country districts in parts 
of the United Stales. 

*841 Catmn N. Avier. hid. (18,1.4) IT. xlv. 8i He had pur- 
cb.'iscil at St. Louis a very Comfortable dearborn wa.i'guii. 
1^4 Phiikw. Mag. T.VI. 641, J resolved t<> leave inj' gig al 
New Orleans, procuiing in its stead a .sort of deurWun or 
! railed cart. x88x Harper's Mag, iSi The country people 
; bring tho.ir proclucc t«> town in carts, dearborns, and markel- 
wagons. 

Bea*r-bOU*ght, a. [Pear adv.] Bought .nt 
a high ]»rice, olit.aiucd at great coat. 

( jiAi'CER //. Fame Jii. 6tn» For that is dere Ixirjhte J 
honour. 156a J. Hkywood Protf. 4 EPigr. (1867) 31 Here 
Ijouglit and far fet Are deiiuies for Ladies, x^x Siiakk. 
i //en. / 7 , i. i. y52 EuKlands detio bought (^n»-en. 1719 
Dk Fok f. >/«<»,* (1840) 1. xiv. 2J2 nc.-ir-hniight esficricMcc. 
1813 Scot r Roheby iii. x\ii, Our dear bought victory. 

■f Dearch, dorch. Sc. var. duep^b, ol.s. f. J )waiif. 

utsoo Ki'SNKiui-; in Ely ting to. Punbar y\ Dreul, dirlfast 
dcarch. Ibid, 395 Diierch ttercbl 1 sail ding the. 

Deare, obs. f. Pare t'.-. Pear, Pkek, Peru. 
Doarfe, v.ir. of 1 )erf obs. 
t Deargonta'tion. Obs, rare.- ^ [f.\..dear- 
ji/ciitdre to plate with silver, f. dc' (Pe- I. 3) - 

geiiiitm silver,] ' A laying over with silver * 
(Bnilcy, vol. II. 1727}. 

tBea*rillg. Obs. 'Incncc-wd. [f. Pear.?//.- -i -ino 
(? for tK(j sake of ifu; rime).] Darling. 

ilSox J, Wi:kvi;w Mirr. Martyrs B vii b, 'I lie sc.auenth not 
appeaung. .Venus i^hitc doue, and Mars bis oneJy cicaring. 

t Bear joy. Obs. A familiar appellation for 
an Iilshmai). 

x688 I V».i C/eri pro Kege 47 It seems hi.; Powf-.r is al)5^>lnti', 
but, not arbilNiry, wbidi is, like a Dear joy's Witticism, a 
distinction without a dilfeicni e. 1698 Fakvuhar f.ote 
Bottle \, iii, Oh my dear Kocbm.k ! -.\ml faith i.s it you, 
dear joy. 1699 B. E. Piet. Cant, ( 'riw, l>ear foies, Irisli- 
iMcn. X710 Hrit. A/e/to 1 1 . Onar/erlp No. it. 7/2 A I )ear j i>y, 
byShainl J’atrick’.sSljoe-Bur.kIc. . With Usquclmughwarin'cl. 

Dcarling, ob.s. form of TIaumno’. 

Dearly (dl-^jli), adv. Forms: see Dear a.^ 
[OK. dM/ce,-OH. diurlico^ UllG tiurlihho, f. 
OK. f/c'(?/'/ 4 ' glorious, pit*ci«nis, OS. dii{rUi\ (.)HG. 
tiurlib^ f. Peak a.l ; sec -Lvi^.] 

1 1. In a [irccious, worthy, or excellent manner ; 
worthily, choietrly, finely, richly. Obs. 

a 1000 OvxKwuLF E'euc 1 159 (Z.) To hwam Itio }>•* n^exlas 
p. e. of 1 be t.rossj M’lo‘'t :iud cIcorlico.st x*'duii iiu;abte. i.' 13*5 
E. E.Aiiit. P. A. 994 A-, dercly denyse/ Hs ilk louii, Jii 
;ip«K.ilyppe/. )»c aposiel loban. 1377 L.'vnou /’, PI. B. xiv. •/, 

1 . .dritc me dcrely & dede me to cherche. <'1400 /)esir, 
Troy 3463 And double fest pal d;iy dcrely was hohlyn, 
With till fie reudl tSi riolto. F-H Kenkes cnuihc ileuise. 1483 
Caxtdn G. de la Tour H j b, 'I'he lady, .m.ade him I Moses] 
to lie nouryshed in her wardniljc more derely. x6o6 .StMK.s. 

Tr. .V Cr. lit. iii. 96 Man, liow dcandy ciier parted. Carmot 
make boast to luuie that which he hath, bill by rf.Uc'tion. 

2 . As one who is hebl dear; with feelings of 
tender aff(?clion ; affectionately, fondly. (Now 
used only with the vb. Itrvc or its equivalenls.) 

c 1205 Lav. 18890 pa: ;ercmite gon to weoi»en, deorliche be 
bine cu.sie. C13S0 ICi/l. Palerne 4374 Ne to hire do no 
duresse., as I»on me ckrli loue.st. X488 CaxTi>n < 'Jmst. (roddes 
Chyld. 14 Loth she is to Irngoo her ch^dde the wbichc .she 
dercly louvth. 1570 T. Nok ion tr. A/mv/’j Co.l’n //. (1853) 
jjic (learlier that any man is IwlovcH of (iod. i6xt 
'J^JURNl•a:Ry^f/r. Trag. it. iv, .So deerely plltifull tlial cre the 
pooio Could aske his charily wdth dry eyes he gaue ’em 
Kcliefc wi* icares. 1650 W. Bkouijii Sok r. Prim. \ 16591 42 
All whom Thou hast in.ade more nearly and dearly mine. 
17^ Mrs. Piozzt Joum. France I. 6 Poor L)r. James., 
loved proHi'gate convers.ation dearly. 1856 E.mfr.son Eng. 
Traits, Manners \Vks. (Bolin’ 11 . 48 Born in a harsh and 
wet Ljim.Ttc. .he dearly loves his house. 

b. with///, adj. ; often hyphened as in 4. 
x5a6>34 Tinimi.f. Korn. xii. to Derly beloued, avenge not 
5'miic f!clvc.s. i6«5 Milton Death Fair Infant iv, Hi.s 
iluarly-loved m.atc. 1838 Dickkn.h O. Ttn/st 11 . xU. 200 
Dearfy., attached companion. 1878 Q. Vioohia Let. in 
Loud. Gass. *7 Dec., To call aw-iy from this world her 
dcarly-l^Iovcd diiughtcr, the Prince.s.s Alice. 

t 3 . With reference to other feelings than love 
or affection .* a. From the heart, heartily, ear- 
nestly. Obs. 


a X310 in Wright Lyric P, xxxix, Prynkc to hym deorly 
of foT god boils. I- X340 Gaw, iV Gr. Ktif. 1031 He . .derely 
hyni ^>i)kkc2. #7X4i)0'5d Alexamit'r 8352 A doctoiir, ane 
] Kimystyrie | ai derely beseke To consaile bairn, 1485 CaX- 
TONyVirA 4 y, 24 Prayed hir moclie derly tluit she shold 
not open it. x6o6 Siiak.s. Tr, tf Cr. iv. v. x8 MoH deerely 
wclrotne to the Greekc-S, sweete I.ady. 
fb. Carefully. Obs, 

c 1400 Maunurv. (1839) X. 119 The Sarraxines kepen ih.'it 
place fulle derely. 

t o. Deeply, keenly. Obs. Cf. Dear tf.- 

1590 [)iiAKH. Com. Err. 11. ii. 13a How deerely would it 
touch thee to the quickc Shoubl.st ilioii but hc.*ii'e I were 
liccnciotis. 1600 — A. V. L, 1. iii. 35 My father Imtcd his 
father dearly. 160a /lain. iv. iii. 43 We deerely grecue 
For that which thou hast done. 

4 . At a high price ; at great cost ; Dear adv. 1 . 
Now usually \^■heIl modifying an adj. used 
attrilmtivcly it is usually hyphened, as * a dearly^ 
bought advantage 

rx489CAxi'ON l^onnes 0/ .•lymon xx. 454 For suche dyib: 
fcilpwt . . that pa yd derely for it . a 1533 Li>. Bkrnfrs Huon 
xciv. 305 He shal derely abye it. x5to Crowlky Efigr. 
1324 Suchc maner stones as are most denrlye soldc. 1368 
Grafton r/ow/. 11. 264 Siith hurtes and dnniiiiage!!( . should 
be ikerely revenged. 1671 Milton Samson x66n Oh 
dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious 1^97 G. Colman Pr. 
Grins, Lodgings for .Single Cent, i, Some [lodoings) are 
go<.*d and let dcarfy. 184^ MACAtTLAV Hist. Eng. 1. 611 'Lhc 
Mrudip inineis stixid bravely to tlicir arms, and sold ibeir 
lives dc.arly. 1856 Kanr .Are/. E.r/l, II. xxiv. 937 All the 
dearly-earned documents of the expedition. 

t Bea'rly, a. Ob.r. [OK. had (Nor He illus- 
Irious, s|;iU;iidid, brave : but the later examples arc 
npp. nonce-formations from Dear + -lyI.] 
Pe.ar. 

J>et>tvulf{f\\,) 1 174 Swa (leorlicc dad. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3p’r.-> (C'oti.) Bot hend and hal.s i.vs nl.s i tru Mi drreli svna 
eliild c.saii [E. my derly sonc bit ys esaw, G. f- Tr. lUta 
soul. x8. Ba//ftd, * fan/ie Dougins ’ vi. in Child Pnl/ads 
VII. c iv. 1)8 'i She was a dearly nurse to me. 

tDeaTm, Ohs. rare- [ad. I.. t4w7//t7;v 
to disarm : sec Pk- I. 5,] * 'Jo di.sarm* Bailey, 
vol. Ii: 1727). 

Doarn(o, -ful, -ly : sec Dkun, -ful, -i.v. 
Doarn, obs. form of Darn v. 

Bearuesa (db>'4nes). [f. Peak a} f-nkka.] 

1 . 'I'lic (juality of being dear: a. of being held 
in esteem and aflVclion ; lienee b. Intimacy, mutual 
affection ; c. Affection, foiKiiicss. 

I xyat .Scuyn Sag. (VV.)3i44 Dame, .said the cri ful sone, 
For grefe dcrenes esyt •lone, a xe^Sir Egiam., MS, /.in- 
coin. A. i. 17 f. tj8 (^HiilUw.) With Ibe rrle es he lent In 
tlerciifH nyKbtc and dayc. itt9 Shark. Much Ado in. ii. 
Tor, I Ibiuke, lie holds you well, and in dcaienrshe of heart. 
t6«4 Bi.iiia.i. l.et/, i, 40 Neither soothing ynt ruth for the 
dearnesse of your person, nor breaking charitie. x6s6 jxH. 
'I’.WLow in Evclytis Mem. (1857) III. 72, 1 atn, in great 
licartitiCNS and deruTu-.ss of adection . . your . . most ajfec- 
tioii.Hte fi lend, a 17x5 Buknkt Pton. Time ( 1 766) 1 1. 185 The 
denrne'ts that was bet wt:cn iliciii, W'ns now turned . . to a most 
violent enmity. 184s 'IT-nnyson f.oeksley flallt^i The tliild 
too i.lotlit '- the father with a dearness not his due. 1871 I'. 
F.k.skink .sport. Order (1876) 20 The ne.Trness and deHrne.s.4 
of luy relation to Him. 

t b. romr. An exprt ssion or token of affection. 
164X Mino.x Ch. Giwt. vi. (1851) 131 All llu*. dutic.s and 
cic.'ii nesses whirli ye owe to God. lyai SiRvi it E.cel. Aleut. 

I. ii. 26 riio jicace between the two kings, whatever imitual 
dearnesses there had appeared, was but short. 

2 . Thti (|uality of being dear in price; cxpcnsivc- 
ncss, coKtUiicss. 

1530 BAi.sr.it. 213/1 Derenesse, ihierP. 1599 Haki.uvt 
I’oy. HI. 269 (R.) 'f'lic want of wood and deorenesM; thereof 
in England. X63X Gouck God's .A rrmvs ii. 4 76. i7t Scarcity 
and dearcncsse of come. 2699 Bfntlkv I'/tal. l‘rcf. 63 'I'be 
dctirm'-ss of Baper, and the want of good I'ypcs. 1796 
Mohsf. Amer. Grog I. 258 'I'lie impracticability of success, 
arising from .scarcity of’ hands, dearness of labour. 1891 
/.eeds Mercury 28 May a, 5 Die withdrawal of the Trea- 
sury bills . . was due solely to the temporary dearness of 
inor^’. 

t Be-arre'St, Ohs. rare—^. [De- If. I.] 
To rele.ase fr»»jn nnest ; == T.)ihaiibk.st. 

1791 j. Brkk C/osory .Sketch 231 A ship dcarrested or 
released by order of Council. 

Do-arsonicize : sec Pe-II. i. 

Dearth Forms: 3-4derpe,(4dier]>e), 

4 -5 dertho, 4 6 (7 AV .) derih, 6 darth, deortb, 
6- dearth, [MK. derj>e, not recorded In OE. 

V where the expected form would be dferdUj dUtH, 
dy}di\ cf. 14th c dierj^e in Ayenb.) ; but corresp. 
formally to ON. i/vrff with sense * glory ^ OS. 
diuritfat (jllG. /iurida, MUG. HArde^ MG. tArde 
glory, honour, value, costliness ; ftbslr. sb. f, WGcr.- 
diurif OK. diercj dhre, Pkau tf.t see -TU. 

The form derkc in Gcu, 4- E.rod. (6#s) and Protnp, Parv. 
Fecnis to be a .scribal error for derpe, derw ; butitSYe{)eated 
uccitrrence i.s remarkable.l 

fl. Glory, splendour. Obs. rare. [*ON.rfyrd.] 
e 1385 E, E. Allit. A A 99 Jk der)»e herof for to Jeuyse 
N is no wy) worjie that tooge berejr. 

'h 2 . Dearness, costliness, high price. Obs. 

(This sense, though etymologically the source of those tKat 
follow, i.s not exeinpithed very early, and not frequent. 
In some of the following instances it i.s doubtful.) 

[1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii, 89 Ther fellc ffreto derth 
and hrarsyte uf come and other vytailles in that land. >5^ 
Bi\ Barlow Three Sertn. i. 5 Dearth b that* when all 
those things w'ldch belong to the life of man . , are rated at 
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a high price.] 1631 in Cratnoiid Ann. Banff (1891) I. 67 
Compleining of. .the deanhe of ibc piycc thairof. X044 R. 
Uailmk U'U. Jrnlx. (1S41) II. 175. 1 cannot help the ex- 
traordinorie dearth: they say the great swume the author 
putts on liis copic, is the taii-se of it. 1793 Rentham Entanc. 
Ctfianics Wk*i. 1843 IV. 413 When an article » dear, it is . . 
made so hy freedom or hv force. Dearth which is natural 
is a misfortune : dearth whicli is created is a wievance. 
ffg. itioa Smaks. //am. v. ii. laj His infusion of such 
dearth and rareness. 

3 . A condition in which food is scarce and dear ; 
often, in earlier use, a time of scarcity with its ac- 
companying privations, a famine ; now mostly re- 
stricted to the condition, as in time of dearth. 

t i*so 6V«. ij- Ex. 22^1 Wex derke (?dcij^]. Sis coren is 
ifon. Ih'd. 2345. a 1300 Cursor Af. (Cott.) Sua higati 
fe ilcrth to prete. (.'1400 Maundkv. (Koxb.) vi. ao If .my 
derth com in jre cuntree [quant it fait \:hitr r. 1440 

ProMf Pan'. 119 Derihe (P. or derke), carisda, x5a6 'I'l.w- 
oAi.E Lufft- XV. 14 There rose a greate derth thuruw out .all 
that same londe. xju Bk. Com. Prayer. Litany. In the 
tymu of de.arth and mmine. 1590 Spknsem F. Q. 1. ii. 27 
Dainty thev s.iy inaketh derth. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. <{• Cl. 

II. vii. They know . . If dearth Or Fuizoii follow. 16x5 
Racon Ess. Seditions (Arb.) 403 The Causes and hlotiiies 
of Seditions arc . . De-arths: Disbanded Souldiois. a 1687 
Pi;n Y Pol. Arith. (1690) 80 'lire .same causes which make 
Inearth in one place do often cause plcn^ in another. 1761 
fiiHiiON Ded. ^ F. 111 . li. 217 The fertility of Eg^mt sup- 
plied the dearth of Arabia. 184^ W. Sr.st.uiso Italy 4 - it. 
hi. I. 361 Augustus, in a dc.arth, gave freedom lo twenty 
thoiisabd slaves. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. (1857) H* *v. ii. 270 
In modern times, therefore, there is only dearth, where tliere 
formerly would have l)een famine, 
b. of (om. viduals, etc. 

c 1400 MaL'NDKv. (Roxb.) vi. 2 \\ per falles oft sUhes grete 
derth of come [dtier temps\. 1338 .St akkry England 11. i. 
174 The darth of al such thyngys as for fode ys nec.cs.sary. 

i^hroH. Gr. Fdars {CmmIcw) ;rj 'I'his yere ti5«7J was 
a grel derth in l.ondon for bredc. Idd. 45 This ycre was 
agret derth forwode and colies, xyao Oay /V«/ r (1745) 

I. 139 .\l the dearth of coals the poor repine. 17** Swii- r 
I.et. fr. Lady cone. Battk Wks. (1841) Jl. d; The .Soiuh- 
,Sca hatl occasioned such a dearth of money in the kingdom. 

4 . fig. and tram/. Scarcity of anything, material 
or immaterial ; scanty stijiply; practictil ddiciency, 
want or lack of a quality, etc. 

1340 Ayenh. 256 pc meste dierpe pet is aboiitc ham is of 
zuhiiesse an of lrew}ie. r 1386 Chai:c:kr Pars. f 340 J’re* 
ciou.s cloihyng is cowpable for the derthe of it. ^2477 
C'AxroN Jnson 4a b, Thcr is no grete derthe iie soarcelc of 
women. 1596 Dkayton Legettds iv. 45 A time when never 
levsc the Dctarth Of hapuie wits. 1687 Duyokn Ess. Dram. 
Poesie \yks, 1723 I. 55 That dearth ot plot and narrownevs 
of Imagination, which may be observed in all their Plays. 
1671 C. Hatton Kw tfattonCorr. 1 1878' 60 The absence of 
y* Court occa.sions a great dirth of in; w s here. 2754 K icn aro- 
SON Grandism IV. xvii. 130 We live in an age in which 
there is a great dearth of good men. 18x5 Wonnsw. White 
Doe 11. 8 Her last comp.inion in a dearth Of love. 1873 
j. CuRi'is Hist. Eng. 151 1 'hc great pestilence of 1349 1^*1 <0 
such a dearth of Inhourcrs. 

t Dearth, V. Oh. [f, prcc. sb.] trans. To 
make di ar in price ; lo cause or produce a scarcity 
of or ill anything ; to beggar. 

c 1440 Promf Parv. 1 19 Derthyn or make dere, cariseo. 
carioro, 15^ i^epheria ii. in Arb. Gaener V. 66 '.rhy 
Worth hath dcarthud lii.s Words, fur thy true praise ! 1^43 
in Cr,Tmotid lianff{\Z^\ » 1 . 153 ThonuLt hiurray having 
dearthccl the flesh Mercat by buying up !>ome pork. 

Hence t Bca'rtliinff rW. sh. and ffl. a. 

nx37a Kkox Hist. Kef. Wks. 1846 I.^ 404 To sustcanc 1 
thowsaudU of .stratigeris . . to the derthing of all viw'cri.s I 
(svivres]. 1393 Nasiir Christ's T. (i6tj) 64 This huge i 
word-<learlhing laskc. 

t Dea'rthor. Oh. [f. Deahtu v. + -er,] One 
who causes a dearth or sc.arcity in commodities. 

x6aa M.alynfs Anc. Latty-Merch. 445 Against Foresitdlers, 
Ke^aters, and dcariliers of come and victiialls. xyo8 
I. CiiAMnii.MLA'k’NK St. Gt. Bdt. IT. II. vi. '1743) 389 Punish- 
ing forestallcrs, regraters, and di-ariher-s of corn. 

t Dea*rt]lfhl. Oh. nome-ivd. [f. Dearth jA 
+ -Pt’i..] Costly, expensive. 

1786 Rl'rns Sc. Drink xvi, It sets you ill, Wi' bitter, 
dearthfu’ wines to mcll, Of foreign gill. 

t De-arti'CUlate, a. Oh. [Cf. next, and An- 
TiCEbATE «.] Divided by joints ; freely artietdated. 
Also De-urtl'OTilated a. 

1630 Rulwkr Antkropo*net, vii, 87 Htn F.ar.« not too big 
nor too Hide, well engraved, dc-articulate. 16x3 Crookk 
Body of Man v. (1616 1 a86 It h.Tth bin observed that the 
geniture ysstiing from a woman, .hath bln dcarticulatcd. 

D6:-articilla*ti0]l. Anat. [ad. med.l.. de- 
ariiculdiio. used to translate 5 idp 9 p<»ffis in Aristotle 
and Galen.] a. Division by joints ; b. * Articu- 
lation admitting of movement in several directions; 

« Diabthrohis ’ (Sfd. Soc, J^x,)\ o. Distinct arti- 
culation (of the voice). 

x6i3 Crookk Body 0 / Man 333 A dearticulatton of the 
parts. ^1634 T. Johnson (V i/V//rjc-. VI. xlii. (1678 165 
De-articun^ioii Ls a composition of the ))oue$ with a manifest 
and visible motion. x6 ^ Rui.wrr Anthropomet. 144 There 
would be much of the voice lost in dearticulatioii. 2851 
Biocr Nrtv Dhp. 1*98 'File deartidrlation of the operations 
of nature. 

+ DOift^UfttOf Oh. rare. [f. L. dcartudrey 
f. artus joint, member: see De- I. 6.] irons. 
To dismember. So f X>«»rtiustioik, dismeraber- 
meM. 

t6a3 Cock rram, Denriuate. 1833 C atakki^ f Ind, A nnot. 
%rr. 17s Framing a very maimed and mangled dismembra- 
tion and deartuation . .of it. 


t DeaTWOrth, derworth, oh. Forms: 
j ddorwurpe, dyrwurpe, 2 dorwuxtfe, der • 
wuzV, dierewurd, 2-3 deor-, deore-, dere- 
wuille, 3 durewuiKe, 3^5 dero-, derworpe, 
derworp, -worth, 4 derwur)>, direwerpe, 4-5 
darwoTth, 5 derwixrtho, dlrworthe, dyrworth, 
derwarde, 4 6 dereworth, 6 dearworth. [0£. 
diW-. dyrwurpey app. f. dleru^ ddom Dear jA* + 
wvrpe worthy.] 

1. Worthy of high cstimotion, highly %’aliiablc, 
prcciT>ns, costly. 

c888 K. /h'LFRKiJ Booth, x. 28 Dset is git deorwyrpre Sonne 
monne-s lif. 071 Blkkl. Horn. 31 30 on gold deor- 

wyr)>um hr;L7(iuni. c 1000 Ags. Cos/. M.itt. xiii. 46 He 
funtlc Jiiot an clcorwyrde [i." xx6o //rt//^«dcrwiir^l nieregrot. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Hotu. 19 He . . alcsde us. .mid his dcrewurfte 
jles.se and mid his blode. <rixoo Prin. Coil. llom. i4<:^ Hie 
n.Tin atic box . . and hine futde mid derewurde smarielcs. 
a Z300 Ten Commastdm, i in E. K. P. tiS6a) 15 pi derworp 
blode pat ]>ou schaddist for mankyn. e X374 Ch.wcek Booth. 
II. iv. 41 pill pei nc ben more derworpe to pc l«n |>inc owen 
lijf. € 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 36 pat pat is wipynne pc 
arteryc is ful derwiirdc ^ nedip gret kcpyiige. c 14x3 Hoc- 
CLKVE Learn to Die 448 Of sfitisfaocioun the lecstc deede 
Right dereworthe were it in this needv. 

2 . Worthy, honourable, noble, glorious. 

( 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 79 Pet he ulihte . . from derewurS 
wuninge. uxiys Cott. Horn. 331 Sc hlaford into par h.-illc 
come mid his dierewurd xeforede. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 
243 Whan dereworpe dindimus pjc cnditinge hurdc. a 2400 - 
50 Aie.eander 2679 Now dose Iiim fr.-! Darius, a dereworth 
[si.r. darworth] pnnec. etiao Aroro. Arth. xxii, Bidus me 
Sir (>.^uan, Is derwurthe on dc.se ! 

3. Of persons: llearly esteemed, dear, beloved. 
ata*i Ancr, E. a l4>um! ! sr.i 5 ‘ Codes Spnse to hire 

dcorewur« 5 « .Spns. 138a Wvi.lif 2 Cor. vii. i Mixist dere- 
worthu britheten. c 1400 Sowdotre Bab. 1512 My fuder so 
dereworth and dcr. c X42a Hocclkvk Learn to />iV 498 Of 
allc frecndc.s thuw, the dt-'rworlheste. 2537 TotUlVs Aiisc. 
(Arb.) 117 A dearworth d.^inc. 

t Dea'irworthily « [f.TiR^RwquTiiv 

+ -LY ®.] Worthily, honourably ; preciously, 
richly ; atTcctionately. 

a tjoo Cursor M. 13669 (Gf)tt.) Ful derworthili his lauerd 
he gret. ?/i X 400 Morte Arth. 3252 A duches dere-worthily 
dy^hte in dyaperde wedis. e 2410 Love Bonareuf. Mirr iv. 
(Gibbs MS.), fSclic] roos uppe and clypped hire dcrworthyly 
fed. 1530 worthily) atul tenderly. Ibid, xiv, Sche . . clypp- 
ynge hym derwurthyly [r'.r. derworthcly; ed. 2330 lou- 
yngely) in hyre annes. 

t Dea*rwortlLinea 8 . Oh. [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS. OK. had dK^onvyrfines^ Preciousness, 
worthiness, valuablencas ; pi. (in OE.), valuables, 
treasures. 

[< 888 K. yflLPRCD Botih. vii. § 4 Mid goUle, Re mid scolfre, 

5 c mid eullum dcorwyrpnessiim.] r 23»5 Meir, Horn, ix 
'ji.Tn cs the gret derworthines Of prechcours that bers 
witncR. /bid. 73 Wit lovely worde and dcreworthync.4. 

fDea'rworthly, Oh. In\3-4 -liohe, 
4 -lye, -li, -ly, (derwurly). [Early ME. f. Deah- 
wouTH a. + -liehe. -ly 2.I «« Deakworthtly. 

c XROS Lay, 13151 Twa hundred cnihten. .pe sculen biwUen 
pene king, durewurSliche purh allc ping, a xaaS Ancr. E. 
410 peos bcon deoniwuroliche i-wiist. 02300 Cursor At. 
5322 (Cott.) He. .mcnskcdhimderworthlitt’./>‘.dercwortlily, 
-wurpely]. c 2310 R. Rrunnp. A/edit. 180 How derwurly, 
.ifore hys ende, A derwnrp 3yfte he wulde with pc Icte, 
e 2383 Afefr. Horn. 84 Wei bits us blw the derworthclyc. 
24x3 Lydo. PUrt. Soivle 11. Ixiii. <18591 59 Thou . . keptest 
me ful derworthfy, that 1 went nought from the. 

tDeaTworthy* derworthy, a. Oh. [A 

ME. formation from Dearworth, with assimila- 
tion of the second element to Worthy.] *= Dear- 
worth. 

rtiw O/iwr A/. 4731 (Cott.) Mi stiward ioiieph al fcdcs 
me, For darworthi par-til cs he. C2374 Chaucer Boetk. 
II. I. 3T Is present fortune derworpi to pe. 2424 Bha»ifton 
Penit. Ps. vii, Helde 0031 thi wren he on my trealncR.se, Thi 
derworthi childcryn whan thou schalt blesse. c 2430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 52 p«: derwo^iest oile pat cucre was. C2483 
Digby A/yst.{i8S2) iil 1080 O, pou dere worthy empcrowerc 1 

Doftry, -rie (dl**'ri), sh. and a. Also 7>8 dearee. 
[f. Dear a.^ + -ie, -y 4 .] Diminutive of dear. 

A. sh. A little dear; a darling; a familiar term 
of amatory and conjugal endearment. 

1681 Otway .SoldiePs Fort. in. i,. Jj 3M thee, poor Love, 
poor Dearee, poor Baby, 270^ Vanbrucii Con/ed. v, ii. 301 
[To their husbands] Bye, dearies ! 2739 R. Bull tr. Dede^ 
kindud Crobianus 151 You’ll be her I-ovc, her Dearee, what 
you will. 2793 Wolcott ( 1 *. Pindar) Phulariasia Wks. 
1812 IV. 73 He hugs and kisses his old Deary. 2870 


1812 IV. 73 Me bugs and kisses nis old Deary. XB70 
Dickens E. Drood i, Here’s another ready for yc, deary. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister / 88 A Mapleton in love 
is a Mapleton still, for all your pretty ways, dearie. 

B. atlj. dial. See quots. 

2892 Kay N. C. Words, Deary, little. 28*8 Craven Dial,, 
Deaty, an adjunct to little and equivalent to very ; ' This is 
a deary little bit 2877 N. IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., * 1 never 
seed such deary little apples in all my life.* 18B8 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-hk. s.v., * There is a deary little 


gibW lamb.’ 

C. inter j. Deary me t an extension of Dear we I 
usually more sorrowful in its tone. 

2783 H UTTON Bran New Wark 341 (K. D. S.) Deary me I 
deary me ! forgive roe good Sir. I'll steal noa mbar . . 
My mother, my brothers and sisters, and my aid . neam. 
0 deary me ! 2813 Jake Taylor Display xi. (ed. s) 

13a 'Deary me!' said she. 1833 Mariyat P, Simple i, 
O deary me ! he must have lost a mint of money* 

I)eaa(e, deMw, obs. foms of Daib. 


II Dewil, (dye'fel, de*#al), adv., sb. 

[Gaelic deiseil fiemal,deasat) adj.aud adv., right- 
hand wise, turned toward the right, dextrorsum, f. 
dcas right hand, south, in Olr* dm, des, Welsh 
dehau, collate with I.nt. dex-ter, Or. 

(The meaning of the latter part is unknown.)] 
Highthondwisc, towards the right ; motion with 
continuons turning to the right, as in going round 
an object with the right hand towards it, or in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock, or the aj)- 
parent course of the snii (a practice held auspicious 
by the Celts). 

2772 Pennant Tour .^eotl. in 1769, 309 (Jam. s.v. Widder^ 
sinuis) At maniages and baptisms they make a proces-siun 
round the church, Deasoil, i.c., sunways. 2774-3 — Tour 
Siotl. in 1772, II. 15 (Jam.) The unhappy lun.atics are 
bniughe here by their friends, who first perform the cere- 
mony of the Dca.Hil thrice round a neighbouring cairn. 
2794 Statist, Acc. Perthshire XL 621 (lain.) If a person's 
meat or drink were^ to . . come against his breath, they in- 
stantly cry out, Dcislieul 1. which'is an ejaculTtion ))r.Tying 
that it may go the right way. 18x4 Scoit Wav. xxiv, ’I'he 
surgeon, .perambulated his couch three times, moving from 
east to wc-st, according to the course of the .sun. .whi<in was 
called making the deasil. 2873 Luhhock Orig. Cwilh. vi. 
300 ’I'here wa.s a sacred .stone in Jura round which the 
people used to move ' deasil *, i. e. sunwise. 

De-ft-spirate, -ation, -ator: see De- IT. i. 
Death (dep). Forms : a. 1-4 ddap, 2 dap, 
diep, 2-3 dtsp, 2-4 dep, 3 death, diap, diatli, 
dip, 4 deep, dyap, dyeap, 4-5 deythe, 4-6 
deth, dethe, 5 deoth, 6 Ec. deith, 6- death. 
Also / 9 . 3 dead, d»d, 3-6 dod, dede, (4 dedd, 
did), 4~5 (6-8 Sc.) deed, 5-6 deyd, 6 9 (chiefly 
1 6V.) dead, 4-9 Sc. deid. [A Common Tcul. sb. : 
OE. dhp r,- OFris. ddth, dAd (WKris. dead\ O.S. 
doH, dAd (MDit. and MLG. dCdid-), Du.dood), OHG. 
t(W, MIIG. lAt (Gct. lad), ON. orig. daubr, usually 
datdfi (Sw., Da. dad), Goth, daupus. an OTeiit. 
<lcriv. in pu z ( — L. of the verbal stem dan^ 

(pre-Tcut. type dhau-, ^dhau'-tn-s), whence ON. 
aeyja to Die. (Cf. also Dkad.) Of the ME. form 
ded, dede, usual in the northern dial, (but not 
confined to it), .Sc, 4- deid (d/'d), also spelt 6- 
dead, the history is not (iiiite elenr; the final d 
agrees with Sw. and Da., and .suggests Norse in- 
fluence, but the vowel regularly represents OE. h : 
cf. Sc. heid, heid, sttid (bird, etc.).] 

1. 1 . The act or fact of d ring ; the end of life ; the 
final cessation of the vital functions of an animal 
or plant, a. of an individual, 

c^x Blkkl, Horn. ^3 He mid his costunge ure costiingc 
oforswibdc, and mid his de.Thu urne dea|». cx»5o Old 
Kentish Sertn. in O. E. Aiisc. 36 Non ne wot Pane dai of 
his dinpe. 0^x300 A*. Horn 58 So fele irii^ien ype Bringe 
hem bre to dipo. c* 1419 Pkcock AV/n 376 The woinmen. , 
whicfie after hir luisDondis ileethis wmden . . lyuc chaast. 
2390 SfiAKS. A fids. N. i. 293 The death of a deareftiond. 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 832 With him all deaths 1 coujd 
I endure, without him live no life. 2887 J. A. Hamilton in 
Diet, Nat. Biog. IX. 370/2 He bore the scar to his death. 

R. c IS03 Lav. 8.124-6 Hcrigal . . swcor, pat Euclin i 8011 
dari Vir 4 sculde polien. Kuelin wes swibc uf-dred. For me 
him dead hi-harhte. n 2300 Cursor Al. 905 (Cutt.) pou sal 
be shm wit dublc dedd. cx^ Maundkv. (Roxb.) Pref. x. 
He w.Tld. .suffer hard passioun and dede. CX450 St. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 2577 Sho saw hir deed semed ncre at hande. 
2333 Gav Richt Vay (1888) 13 Sayand to une oder god giff 
the ane ewil deld. 1370 Buchanan Ans Admonitioun 
Wks. 23 To revenge his taderis deid. a 2603 Monttiomkrib 
Aiisc. Poems xxii. 41 Then wer I out of dout of deed, 
b. in the abstract. 

r 888 K. /Ei.fkkd Boeth, viil 26 Se deap hit hum afirreb. 
a iBoo Moral Ode xcviiL in E. F.. P. (1862)28 Div 5 coin in 
pis iniddenerd purh pe caldc deofles onde. c 1340 Cursor Al. 
835 (Trin.) Fro bat tyme furst coom clep to man. 1398 Tkk- 
VISA Barth. De P.K. vi. ii. (1495) 187 Dcth iscullyd mors for it 
is bitter. 2583 Har8NF.t Sertn. Ezek. (1656) xa8 There are 
no tw’O things .so opposite ns Life am] Death. 2667 Milton 
P. L. i. 3 The Fruit Of that Forbidden 'Free, whose mortal 
last Brought Death into the World. 2769 Cowfeu Lett, 2x 
Jan., Death is either the most formidable, or the most L'om- 
fortable thing we have in praspect. Skci.ky Ecce 

Homo iv. (ed. 8) 35 The Greek did not befleve death to be 
annihilation. 

p. AC 2300 Cursor Al. 20841 (GStt.) pat lijf, ne dede, nc 
wele, ne wa, Mai neuer turn mi bert pe fra. 2140 Hampolr 
Pr, Consc. 2666 Ded es be mast dred thing pat cs. 2375 
Barbour Bruce i. 260 1 hryldome is weill wer than deiuT 
ri4ao Sir Autadns (Weber) 252 Then com deyd ..And 
partyd niy dere husbond and me. 233^ Gau Richt Vay 
(2888) 45 As S. Paul sais. .Deid is swoui throw wictore. 

o. as a personified agent. (Usually figured as 
a skeleton,; see algo Death’s-head.) 

972 (see 7]. a xjm Cursor M. x8x 16 (Cott.) To ded I Raid, 

' quar cs pi stang r 2304 Bury Wills (Camden) xo« A blak 
clothe steynyd w< an image of deth. Shaks. Merch. V. 
li. vii. 63. Q hell ! what haue we here 1 A caTrion death, 
within whose emptie eye There is a written scroule. s6^ 
Milton P. L. xi. 490 Over them triumphant Death his 
Dart Shool^ but delaid to utrikc. 2839 IxmoF. Reefer 4 
Flowers t, There is a Reaper, whose name ia Death. 1874' 
J. Fowler in Proe. Sac, Antiq. 19 Feb. 143 A figure of 
Death, represented as a skeleton with mattooc and qiade. 

2 . The state of being dead ; the state or con- 
dition of being without life, animation, or activity. 

<12000 Andreas $83 (Gr.) Ho., men of deaSe worde 
awehte. ( 229 $ Lamb. Hem. 92 Crist aras of deaSe. 
c 2S50 Gen. 4 Ex. 065 Quan al man-kinde. .Sal ben fro dede 
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to Hue brojt. 13M Ayenb, 7 Oure Ihord aroH uram dya)ie 
to lyue. c 1450 6/. Cuthbert (Surt«es> 871 Hays bis hryd to 
lyfo fra deed. iBa7 Poj-i.ok Ctrurse 7*. iii. itxM? This wililcr- 
nesH of intellectual death. 1864 Trnnvsos A«. a tut 5^11 
One .. Lay lingering out a fivc-yeure’ dcuth-in-life. Altht 
Hif! eyes A'eie r:Io.scu in death. 

If In preceding senses the death was frequent in 
Old and Middle Englisli, and down to the i 6 ih c. 
See also 7, 12 c, 15 ; To die the death ; see Dtk. 

C888K.A Lt'REn Boetk. viii. 26 Se dc.t)> nc ryinS to nanum 
odruin J>ipxtini. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 11.19 pe aUle nici him 
witan iwis Jaine deft*. /XI125 Anct\ R. 52 pus code silido 
binorcn..\^ com pe deaft per efter. 1340 HAMPor.K Vr. 
CoHsc, 353 Of pc dede and whi it es to drede. a 1400 RHig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton .’JAV. (1867) 3 When pe dede has sun- 
dyrdeoure Iwdycs and oure saulcs. c 1430 Syr Try am. ui.t 
l ylle thou l»e broght to the dedd. 15x3 Douglas 
I. i. 54 Quhilic hed the dcid eschafiit. a x5sis LAt iMi-R.SVr/;/. 
4- Rem. (1845) 3 He . . rose again from the death. 1594 
Skaks. Rich. Ill, I. ii. 179, I lay it This breast] naketl to 
the deadly slroke, And humbly tiegge the deiUh. 15M — 
Hen. y, IV. i. 181 Where they fe.arcd the death, they haiie 
borne life away. 

3. tramf. 'I'he loss or cessation of life in a parti- 
cular part or tissue of a living being. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 343 So great a torpor, as to produre 
‘the death or inortihcntion of ihe i>arts’. 1869 HrvLi v 
Physiol, i. 23 When death takes place, the body, us a wliole, 
dies fu^t, the death of the tissues not occurring until alter 
a considerable interval. 

t4. Loss of sensation or vitality, state of uncon- 
sciousness, swoon. Obs. rare. (Cl. Dkadat. 2 .^ 
1596 SiK J. Smythf in Lett. Lit. Men (Camdeti) 97 It 
brought sodeyne death itself upon me for three tiuarters of 
an houre. 

b. Jig^. The loss or want of spiritual life; the 
being or becoming spiritually tlead. The second 
death : the punishment or destruction of lost souls 
after physical death. 

( TOGO A^s. John V. 24 Ic secj^c e.)\v p;et f,e {.c min 

word gchyrS. .llerS frum deaOc to life, c 1175 Lamb. Hem. 
39 petine hure3c.sl pii here .s;iule . . from pan nfele deaSe. 
rzsootjRMiN Ty052 piss lif niss nohhl rihht nemmnedd lif 
Acc; d;fp ill m;i« hen nemmnedd. ciMS A'. A'. A Hit. P. 
A. 6(;t fHe] d'llyucretl vtis of pe deth secnuinle. X38a 
Wyc.i.u- A\'v». xxi.'S The pool hrennynge wiili tijr ami biiui- 
sloiij that is the secounde deeth. CX400 Maunhivv. (Koxb.) 
Prd. I 'I'o by and dclyucrvs fra deed withouteti cud. 1483 
I Axi ON G. tie la Tour^ D yj, 'I'he peiillc of the doth of belle. 
*534 Tindalk viii. 0 'I'o he (:;iriially mynded, deeth. 
1885 S. Cox R.r/ositiens 1 . xx, The want of this letcrnall 
life, is eternal death. 

b. I-oss or deprivation of civil life ; the fact or 
state of being cut olT from society, or from certain 
rights and privileges, as by banishment, iinj)fison* 
nteiil for life, etc. (Usually did/ death.) 

t62« Ff.KicmiR .S/. Carafe iv. 1, This l.nni.shmcnt i'. a kind 
of civil drinth. 1765 Blackstonh Comm. 1 . 1. ii. 145 A disso- 
lution is the civil death of the p-irl lament. 1767 Ibid. II. 
121 It may also determine by his civil de.ath; a;, if he enters 
into a rmm.astcry, whereby he is dead Inlaw.^ 177a Flp.tgmkr 
jXpjtcal Wks. 1793 I. loo Does nut the spirit of pcrinecution 
..inflict at l«.a.st academic dealli upon [thcin]'/ 1871 
Makkuv Elem. t.aw § 120 A sort of cuiivcntional death, or, 
as it is soincliines called, a civil dc.ith. 

c. Of a thing : Cessation of being, end, extinc- 
tion, destruction. 

xAxj Lvdg. Pilar, .^otole iii. x. (1483) 56 And oure deth is 
witnnuten deth for it hath none cmlc. 1718 Watt-S Hymns 
in. xxiii, Our faith beholds llic dying l,or<l, And di.Kiins 
our sins to death. i8at SiiKH.r.v Boat on .Scrchio 29 From 
thu lamp's death to the muming ray, 1884 W. C. Smi rn 
Kitdrostan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death 
Come anguish .nnd remorse. 

0 . lUoodshed, .slaughter, murder. 
a X636 Bacon (J.), Nut to suffer a m.'in of death to live. 
xBsa SniiLLHY ileiias 431 'I’he drw is foul with <lcatli. 
*883 Church & Bkooruiu tr. A/Vy/ xxii. li. 118 Some were 
i?ut flown by the foe as they rose covered with Ijlood from 
the field of death. 

7 . t'ause or occasion of death, as in to be the death 
of\ something tliat kills, or renders liable to death; 
poet, a deadly weapon, iioison, etc. 

971 Blii'kl, Horn. 67 He cw.a.p, ‘ Eala deap, ic heo pin 
deap'. x^a Wvt Lif 2 Rings iv, 40 Thoi crieden f)uie, 
seyinge, Deth in the poll ! deth in the pott ! ^ 1596 SiiAiys. 

1 Hen. IV, 11. i. 14 Poore fellow neuer ioy'd since the pritx* 
of oats rose, it was the de-ath of him. X599 '■ bffuch Ado 
II, ii. 19 What life is in that, to be the ocalh of thi.s inar> 
ri.age? x6. . Dryokn (J.), Swiftly flies 'fhe feather'd death, 
and hisKcs through the skies. 1704 Popf. Windsor Ror. 

'J'hc clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden tlrath. 1773 Colmsai. 
Stoops to Com/. I, A seiiool would be bis death. 1841 M ia 1 1. 
Nonconf. 11 . 49 These* churchmen m.*\gtstralcs will be tli« 
death o’f us. X847 rKNSYsoN Princ. m. 260 V'ou might mix 
his draught with death. 

ft. <'X3X4 Guy ll’arw, (A.) 365 pou art mi liif, mi ded 
y-wis..y dye lor pc loue of pe. c isoo Meinsine q 6 lie 
thenne pulled out of liys brest the piece of the swerd, and 
kn*w that it was hys dede. xyas Ka.ms.w OVvA .'iheph. ir. 
ii, Her cheeks, her mouth, her cen, Will be my dead. 
1791 Burns Anid Rob Morris iii, 'riiu wounds 1 must hide 
that will soon be my dead. Alod. Sc. You have l)cen the 
dcid o* him. 

1 8. A general mortality caused by an epidemic 
disease ; a pestilence. Obs. exe. as in b. 

U'XSSS E»w. III. Let. to Pope Innoont VI in Hist. Lett. 
N. A*^n’j/rrffR oils) 405 Quouain morbo ineurabili in tihiu, 
mala inor.A vidgaritcr nunenpato, pcrcussus.] c 1400 Knuoi- 
TON Chron. iv. an. X348, Scoti . . surapserunt in jiiramcn- 
tiim..sub ime forma qiiando jurarc voleljant, /Vz-yr/ffow/ 
mortem Angiorum, anglice be the foul dethc of Rug, lend. 
i4flto Caxton Descr. Brit. 35 This was moche vsed to-for y^' 
grctc deth I'I'rkvisa pc furste morevnl. t48o>90 Chron. 

Vob. III. 


Syois lu Pinkerton Hist. Scot. I. App. S02 (an. 1482) ‘fhar 
w'a.s ape gret huncyr and dcid in Scotland. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 29 'J'hj’s yere w.-is r gret deth at the 
Meiiery.s. 1577 87 Holinsiied Chron. 111. 961/1 In this 
yeare a great dcatlt of the ]KstiIcnc«f rcigncil in J.ondoii. 

b. Black Heath, the name now commonly 
given to the Great iVslilencc or visilation of the 
Oriental Plague, which tlcvastated most countries of 
Europe near the middle of the 14th c., and caused 
great mortality in Kiigland in 1348-9; soiiietimc.s 
also including the recurrcnce.s of the epidemic in 
1360 and 1379, 

The name ‘black death* is iiiuJorn, ami was .npp. intro- 
duced into English hi.slory by Mrs. renri>sc (Mrs. Markli.tm ) 
in i.‘i23, .'uul into medical literature by Babingtim's tran-'-l. of 
llerkr.i’.s Per .Schwiru Tod in 1831, In earlier wrilois 
we find the pestilence, the plague, threat /i sfiti-nce, great 
death, or in distinction from later visitniions the fnrste 
morcyn, the first pes! Hence ; latfin chroniclers have pest is, 
pestilentia, epidcmi.x, merttiHfas. 'fhe flisiiiiiiiv«» magn.i 
mcrtalitas, * great morttalily ’ or ‘ fleaih ami its ci|niv.ilciits, 
prev.ailcil in many languages : Gcr. das grosse sterhen, 
lAJer. de grate dot, Flciii. de gr.n'te d.vt. Da. den store dod 
or mandiiSth, Swed. (1402) stare dodhin. l.-iltr stordaden, 
digerdtSlen iihiik or ficquent mortality^ Norweg. (i^ih 
C.> mamidand hinn inikli', i:f. It. mort.ile^a grande, F. 
la grande pestc,oXc. The cpilliet ‘bliu.k* i.s ol uiieiTlain 
origin, ami not known to be citntemptu.'iry anywhcie. It 
i.s (iiM fotimi in Swedish and Daiii-«h i6lh c. chroniclers 
{snuiriadtitihen,den s^rtf dod). Hcm.v, in German, .S. hl.'.zi-r 
i|' *773 W'V'I dor schtvari^c Tod in reff'icm e to Iccl.uul, ami 
Sprciigcl in 17.14 took it .is a gcm-ral .ippcllatloii. Fiom 
modern Geniian the name ha.s passed into Diiti:h {tie .etoani te 
dood) and English, and has influenced French i/a pcste 
noire', 'fhe fpiots. 17 = 8 and 1780 below arc trau.sLiiiuns 
from Danish and Swetiish through Gertiiaii; and refer not 
to lilt* }U'.stIlenrc of 134 8, W'hich diil not rcacli Icclaml, but 
to a later visitation in 1402 3, known .it ibe time as ptai;an 
tnih/i it\\e gre.it pl.igue', but calletl by moiierii Icelandic 
bistoriatis, from 17th c., svar/i dauiii ibl.ick death). 

p. 1440 Walsingh.am Chron. 'J'iile of cliap., I >e magn.i 
morjahtatc in auglia, rpia*. .1 moticrnis voc.ilui piiin.i pesti- 
leiitia. 1758 tr. ilorrebotvs .Vat. Hist. Iceland in Gent/. 
Mag, XXV til. 79 In the 14th ceiilmy a disease ndinl the 
Sorte dod, ov b/tu k death, de.siniyed almost .ill the inhabi 
t.ints in the place Lloc|.iml]. 1780 tr. Ac //. /ram /hrcii-pC) 
in i Trails Let/, l. c/aud Scld.vei divides the lt;c- 
lamlic literature into thiee periods, .(he goUh n period, from 
the iniiodiiction c»f chiisti.inity to tliecloM:of the ihiiUctiih 
[.v/V sliould I'c fcmrleculh,' century, when tlio bl.u k death 
or the great plague, .elicckeil I he progress of |)Oi:try. xBoo 
ym/. IVb 365 He |Cil. FaponI speaks of I In* plague. . 
in I t.f7, otherwise called the lilack plague, j 
i8a^ ftliis. MAKKiiXM |Kli/. l*enrose) ///.t/. A.v^*. xviil, Ed- 
Wan.l s suc.t'csscs in Frams^ were iulerriipteil during lh«; ritr.vt 
six years by a mo-.t terrible |>»*siib.:noe. - so terrible as to be 
called (he black de.ith. 1833 B. G. Baiungion (/'iV/c) The 
Black Death in the Fourteenth t?entiiry. Fnjni the ( levnmn 
of J. F. E. Hecker, M.D. i874(iKLi-.s .Short J/isf. v, § 4. 
an. 'J'he Black Death fell on the village almost as 
fiercely .i.s on the town. 1885 F.ncyel. Brit. XIX. s.v. 
i'lagne. The mortality of the bhn k dc.illi was. .emanioiis. 
It i.s csttiiiat«Kl in various p.irts of I'.nroiie at two-thirds or 
three -fourths c)f the population in the first pcslilenue, in 
Kngl.ind even higher. 1893 F. A. G.\s(.)I'ki {fitte'S The 
Gieit Pc.slilence (a i>. J34S--0), now Commonly kijow n as tlv-' 
Bl.ick I)c.ith. 

+ 0 . IJunting. A blast sountlcd at the tlcatli of 
Ihcg.nme; - Moht. Obs. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piccr n, i. 293 Mo th.il first gets in 
ciie.s t/oimtp. .and blows a Death. 

10 . As a vchcmciil exclamation or iinprecatiim. 
Sec also ’Sheatb. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. III. iii. 196 Death .ind d.imnation ! Oh I 
xBM I>NVI>KN Ar^-r IV. ii. Death, you make me. 
nr cl, sir ! 1766 Goi.ps.m. / // ', xi, De.itli ! to he seen by 

j.idies. .ill sm h vulgar attitudes I 

II. Phrases. 

tu. In ME. the genitive wa.s occasionally (.n.s in 
nouns of time) used advcrid.ally --- Jn tlie condition 
of de.nth, dead ; so lives ^geii. of HJe) -- alive. Ohs. 

a 1250 Oirl .y RiKht. j 6 {•» Ah tlin nevre mon to godc 
I,ivc.s nc de.ithes, stal nc storle. r 1314 Gny ll ar:o. (A.) 

f ;459 Ni^l no d.iy ;-wik.ju y nille Lines or depe:; that ic.h 
liin .sc. 

12 . 7 o death .'Sc. to dcid, occas. in Eng. /o 
dead) : a. lit. following v< iIjs as an adverljial 
extension expressing lesitll, to \slay, beat,siotv\ 
etc. to death] lienee to do to (///e; lAvr/// ■ arch.', to 
kill, .slay ; to pul to death, to kill, esp. in llie exe- 
cution of justiee, to execute. 

rxooo .Ags. OW. Mall. x.\. 18 Mi-:; xe-nyperiaA Iiyne to 
duabe. ass%S Jnlian.i 62 He sli>li liiiii wiS a .sian Id 
dt.irtC. rt 1300 Cnrser M. 6711 iCult.) To ded fyer. di-pi:) 
pat heist iium ■s.al sl;in. 11330 k. Bklnkf. Chron. hItIki) 
iz; pe date.. pat .Stcueii to dede w.as diglit. <1400 Destr. 
Troy 9513 The Tioiens.. <U)iig liDin to dcllie. ^1489 
Caxton /•Vrt//r//ari/y« v. '1S911' ai WoutKic-fl tu deth. 1560 1 
Bk. Dtscipl. i.h.Scot. vii. S2 For suchc..thc Civill .swearde 
aught to punisrhe to death, y z6oo .Shak.s. Sonn. \cl.v. 

A vengeful canker i*.at him up to dc.aili. i6ix -- 
V. V. U35 'J'hc (jixls do iiieanc to .strike me 'I'o death with 
morlalT ioy. 1734 tr. Raliin's Ane. Hist. II. iii. iS'j 
.Shot to death with darts, x^ M ks. Stowi: l/m /e Tom's C. 
xix, 'fhe slave-owner can w'hip liis refractory slave tti ileaili. 

c 1314 Gny Warn’. (A.) psPr So inani to ded tlu r he dede. 
(-1400 Dcstr. Troy jryjs The Icnightes .. The pepiill with 
Jjyiie puttyn to drthc. a 1400 .Str Pcrc. 030 'J hc.r he w.i-s 
<ionc to the dede. 1^3-4 Art 19 Hen. VlJ, c. 34 Frt.'urib., 
Dyvers IwcreJ put to dtih. 1570-6 I-AMIIakhk i'rramb. 
Rent 11826) 391 lack Cade, .did to death the Lord .Say, and 
others. X599 Smaks. Much Ado v. iii. 3 Done to death by 
slanderous tongue.?, 1631 Got'f.K God's Arroios iii. 860. 
205 Ministers of .Iu,stice in pntiiiig rapitall nudcfactors to 


death. 1847 Grotk Greece (1662) HI. xxxiv. 225 They were 
nil put to death. x8j^ (^en. 1 *. I'HOMr.soN .{udi AH. II. 
Ixx.x. 36 Hauutod by picture.? of some bo }i,id done to death. 

b. intensifying verb-s of iceling, as ItaU, resent, 
or adjs., as skk, loeaned : to the hast extremity, to 
the uttermost, to the point of jiliysicaL or ncr>'ou.s 
cxhiiustion, beyond endurance. 

rtx3oo Cursor M. 13070 (Colt.) llcrodia.s him hated to 
lied. 1583 HoLi.vnANi) Crtw/.'» r// 241 Clodiu.s is in- 
amouied to dead of a ccrlainc yong woman. X613 Siiaks. 
iten. VJ i / , w. ii. 1 Gnf How «lo's your Grace 7 Rath. 

0 (.iriflilli, sit’ke to death. 1670 (L li. Hist. Cnrdimds 1. 
II. 58 'I'he Hereticks nbhor me li> di-alli. 1670 Drywfn 
Con/. Granada Ft. ii. in. iii, I’m .sad to death, that I must 
be your foe. 1773 Mrs. CuAi'ONr. Impro'V. Mhui Olltk) H* 
80 A genrlemnn who would rc.sent to deaili an tiupurntion 
of falsehood. 1806 Bi.oomi-iki.I) Wild Floivers rorni.s(i843) 
220 .Some almost laugh’d ibem.selves to dead. 1840 Dicki- ns 
Barn. Rndgc\\\\, My. stars, Simmun !. .You frighten me to 
death ! 1850 Mrs. (.'aki.yi.ic Lett, 11 . 142, 1 have also been 
holiicred to death with servant.s. 

C. To the death formerly intcrehanged witli to 
dhath in all .senses ; it is now used only in certain 
expressions, as to pursue, persecute, wage war to 
(he death, 

138* WvcMF .V.///. xvvi. {8 My soulc is .sorowfiil til to 
thu ileth. c 1400 Three Kings L ohgne iv. 1 j i'./fchias was 
s>ku to pe dcihc. «' 1450 Merlin i-’.i 'I’hese shiill tin* 

1 — thecl love and seme (.-tier to the deth. 1563 tV iNVFr Four 

.'Scair Thre Qmst. Wk.s. i!-‘88 I. 05 To baneis Christiaiiis. . 
and coiidoinnc thame li) iltc deibe. i<68 ( Jr.m ton L hron. 
II. 217 TIte which Castrll the king hated to the deatli. 
1586 '1'. B. J.a i'rinuiud. hr. Atnd. (1589) 261 With .such 
spceche.s he fought unto the dealli. 1599 Much Ado 

1. iii. 73 You arc buih .sure, ami will assist rnec '( Canr. Tt.) 
the ileath my Lord. X673 Drydi-.n Miirr. a la fi/adc v. i, 
Ami she takes it to the death. x84a S. Lovkr Handy Andy 
ii, W'hen he [an alionieyl was obliged . . to hunt Ids man 
to the death. 1848 .M.maulay I list. Fng. 11. vny Four 
generations id Stiiails Ii.nl w.igcil a war to the death with 
four generations of I’liiitans. 

13 . + /'o have or take the death : to meet one’s 
(loath, to die.. Obs. So I'o catch cuds death: see 
(\vTiii V. ,10. To be the death of: .^cc* fM.nse 7. 
7 'o be (or make if) death {/or) : i.e. to be (or make 
it I .a matter of death or capital piinishnu:nt. 

'■*435 torr. Portugal 1220 'I'ho kyng had wend he had 
the dede. » 1470 Hknrv WaHace xi, 837 ’I'hniUi h 1 ow.i 
tir;*', gud Ivcloi tuk Ihv ded. 165a H, lUl.i. I uthcr's I 'oHe,y. 
((.'asseirs Ed.) 1 t It should he death for any peison to have 
, .a r opy thcicDl’. 1847 'I ' nny.son I'rinc. J‘*rol. 151.1, I would 
make it death I'or any male thing hut to pee|i at us. 

14 , DeatJfs door, (he. gates or jaw.^ of death : 

figurative ])lii;is(*s denulinga near apjiroueli to, or 
giefU of, death. 

128a \Vv( I If /'.V. evifi], iS Ami they nejhedcii to iho jatis 
of deth. 1550 C0VMH.LM.K Bpir. I'crlc xviii, J o bring unto 
deaths (loor, that he may restore unto lib: again. 1646 
V. Bulkh.i y iiaspei ( orH. To Kdr. i W’iieii death comes 
to our iloic.s, and wo me at dcaihs.dore. 1746 Bkrkm.vv 
?.Hd Let, ■/■.rc-7f'tT.V;' § 12 Many patients might thereby he 
rt .sciied from the jaw.s of civalh. 1B55 Ti.nnvsdn C/mrA’^'' 
/./. Brigade, Into the j.ovs of Death, Into the month of 
Moll, Bode the six luiudied, i860 ‘Vueti.i.itvi: Ftnmfey P. 
xliik I’oor Mrs, (’r.Twliy had been at death's door. 

Id. lb be in at the death (in .To.v hunting) : to 
be i>i(*seiit when, llic game i.s killed by the hounds. 
Also /fg, 

x8oo Windham .Speeches Pari. (».Si2) I. 337 For the empty 
fame of being in at the death. 1841 Lviton A'/. .V Morn. 
V. i.\, A .skilliil ]iunt:.man. .who generally contrived to he in 
at the de.ith. 

16 . To be death on (slang) : to l>e emiiKritly 
capable of doing c.xecutioii on, ora very good hand 
at tlenling with ; to be very fond of. 

1855 Mamim'rton Nat. 4- Hum. Nat. 225 (Bartlett) 
W'<»mcn. ..ire born with certain n.itural ta>les. Sally wa.s 
death on lace, i860 Barii.i n Diet. Amer. s.y., 'l o be 
death on a thing, is to he . . .1 c.ipital hand at it, like the 
quack do(.;tor Avlio could not iiuuiagv the whooping-cough, 
but was, as he expressed it, ‘death on fits’, V'ulgar. ZM4 
1*1 . Fawcftt Gent/, tf l.eisnre i. y Fanny hasn’t forgot ten 
ou .. she was :d\vay-i death on you F.ngli.sh d>;«p.s, 189a 

.I'.Ni/NfR .‘Instra/ian ll'ard-bh. 19 Heath on, good .at.. 

' Deatli on rabbiis’, would mean a very good rabbit shot. 

17 . In various Other phraseological expicssions: 
as as pale, as death ( see 1 ’ale; ; .'iiid colloq. as sure 
t/.f death, to I hie, i:omc on, on, i*lc . l/ke death, 
or like grim death. 

../7W Iti RN.s .Scofeh Drink x, 'f’hen Bnrnewin come? on 
like death. At every di.inp. 1893 Til Bits «;} Dec. ari/3 
The baby, .bolds on to that linger like grim death. 

111 . Uoinhiiialiotis. 

f ; The genitive, now used (ait a possessive) only 
in poetry or when deatli is personified, was for- 
merly freely used where we should now use of, 
or death- in combination, as in death's einl, sorrosa, 
sting] death's bed, day, wound (see Dkath-hei), 
etc.). See also Iicatii’s-fach, - iiK.vn, -hickb, -rino. 

a 1000 Guthlac jyj 'Gr.) Nis me px-s dcapes koiX- e **00 
Ormin J374 p.cT Cristess menni-isenesve Draiinc da:pess 
drirmch. c 1930 llali Mcid, 17 pat dreoi i dede . . jilted p.it 
d<*.i3es dunt. t 14M Ibxxi.r.vK Learn to Die 538 'I'hogh 
ihow iieckc in thy bed now lye. Be nat aga.st,no deihes end 
jiaa-.t tbow.^ X847 Lvtk Hymn, ^ A bide with me ' vi, Whore 
i.s de.ith’s slingV Where, grave, thy victory? 

18 . (iencral combinations of obvious meaning. 
Tlicse may lx; formed lit will, and to any extent : exanipU-'. 

arc hcie given, 't he use of the hyphen is tiiaiiily syntar- 
iic.il ; it Usually implies also a main on death-, as in 

dea 'th-grasp, dea'th-si.ckness, dea'th-pollu'.ted. 

10 * 
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a. atlyilmtive. [As with bther names of thing^ 

employed instead of the genitive In this 

construction already freely used inOE., .as in 
f'hnit nL>eaini, -daiUt -spere^ -stedej 

etc.] Of de.ath ; belonging or pertaining to death ; 
as deatk-agony, -ans;^^, ‘(hamhevy -ihime^ -cry, 
-dezOf -diri^v, t -difor, f -fid/, -jh'a\ -y;rapflc, 
-yroan, -hour, -knclL -puniC, -Si'iiieuce, -shot, -shriek, 
-sleep, 'Song, -siah, -siijf mug, -token, -vueuney, 
-rora/th, etc., etc. 

j 1440 ('ai'ckavf. /.i/l' .SV, Kti/h. v. 17;, i Soo suilcynl^’ 
on to f-n to folic. .Som nicii wcnc that deth-fa! were 
iny.xcry.^ i6oi Ciikstkk /.oz'i's Moft. U87H) ^9 Mutiy 
(tc.'Uh.cIooic.kiKKrkitirt .Soules i-.omplaine. x6o^ Shaks. 
■/>. .V Cr, II. iii. 187 lie is so pbguy proud, tli.at the de.ath 
tt’kcn.s of It fry no rcconery. i6m Cowlev Pavuh'is iv. 97.' 
Due would liavr thought. .Th.'it Nniuro’s self in hcri)e:ilh. 
panKs l>*'d l»o*‘n, a 1780 J. Cah\ I'K I'ruzf. 3 H 'I’hc nuinber of 
the death-cries they pvc, declares how many of their own 
p-iity are lost. thui. 337 They are then hound to a slake. . 
and i>hli;i;ed for the la-t time to sinjj their death .sonj». 17M 
R. CcMnKRi.ANO Catrary Poems i^’3 11 . 67 Chiist’.s dcaiTi- 
hour. 1795 Soi.ini;Y Joan 0/ Arc \\\ aSa He knew That 
this was the I tenih-Anj^cl A/rael, And that his hour was 
come. 1798 SoTinaiY tr. ll'iciautVs fVv;v;i II. ?5 

Pale as the check with death-dew icy cold. 1799 
in Nicolas J^isp. IV.. 83 To n.amc Sidney Smith's First 
Lieutenant to the nealh-vacancy of Captain Miller. x8xi 
W. K. Sj'RVckp Ptvws ^6 And onr de.'ith-senlemrc ends the 
huuk. 1813 IIyron iiitwur I'hc deathshut hissin.i; 

fi om afar. 18x3 Shki.i.ky < \ Mat \ ri. 1 4 Nature cunfiriris the 
faith hi.s death ^roati sealed. Il'id. ix. lo.^ I'hc melancholy 
wilidsa death-dir;;e suiift. 1814 Scorr /.</, vj tst's vi. xviii, 
I must not Moray's d' ath-kncll hear ! x8a9 Caki vi.e JZ/.w. 
(1357) H. 55 lie fiavc llu'death-sl.di to modern Superstition. 
x8m H r. tVl AKTiN’KAr Panetitra i\. The atiintal was nut 
to he restrained . .till the Ion.,; dralh-.nrapple was over. 1838 
Iation Leila i. v, 'I'hc death-shriek of his agonised father. 
1849 Pn.SEY Crisis Ette:. Ch. icjo From this dcathslecp . . 
Prole.sl.ant (Icrmany was awakened hy aiKjlIier 11.11 tie- cry. 
1851 Cari'ENti-k Man. Phys. (ed. at 221 'J'he Riyot Mortis^ 
or dealli-stitVeniiij' of the muscles. i88a J. H. I’.u.’Ni Ref, 
Ch. II, i The g.illcry out of which the death-chaniher 
opened. X883 A. I. Mi:nki.,.s In/eiieiii 22 The last truinhle 
of the conscious dtaih-ag-jiiy. 18^ (JciiNtv^t Mvi’us in 
19/A Cent. May 792 Allc.^ed apparitions of living persons, 
the commonest of which are dcaih-wr.aitks. 

b. ohjeetivc, with pres, pples. [already in OK., 
as dMP’hcreude'l, as deutk- hearing, -boding, -brav- 
inyi, -bringing, -eounterfeiting, -dartiny, -deaiiny, 
-subduing, -threatening, etc., ndjs. 

1580 SiuNhY An/i./ia (1622) The .. summons of the 
ileath-threainin.t; ttumpet. 1581 — A/t>t. Poclric (Arh.) 27 
Death -hringing simies. 1590 Suak.s. Mufs. N. in. it. {6.4 
Dcalh-coinnerfciting slecpe. 1599 Rom. .V yui. (ir. ii. 47 
The death-darting eye of Cockatrice, 1593 • Lucr. 163 
No noiso hut Owles t ‘4 wtdnes death-iioding cries. X633 
Ford broken It. i. ii, I )«ath-hraving Ithocles. ft 17x1 Kkn 
Hymns F.rmnff. Po<;l. Wks. ij2r I. 171 Their Ocarh* 
.subduing King. X774 Goi osm, Mat. Hist, (1776) VII. r,«,6 
This denih-dcaling cn;ature. 1891 Shki ley Fuyitives iv. 7 
As a death'boding .sjjirit. x86o Sat. A'<t'. X. 574/1 When 
these death-dealing missiles fell among them. 

o. instrumental, with pa. ])i)lcs., and farasyn- 
thetic, as death-begirt, -dezeed, -divided, -laden, 
-marked, -polluted, -shadozoed, -sheeted, -slain, 
-zvingej, -zi'ounded, etc., adjs. 

X599 SiiAKS. Rom. Sf JuL Pml. 9 'I'he fearful passage of 
llieir death-mark'd love. ?t 1600 DistraUed Enp. n. i. in 
ilullen O. PL III. 192 HuviiijL; his dcathc-slaj'iie mistios in 
his arnies. 1693 Massinoi k Dk. Milan v, ii, .Secrets tlmt 
restore To life death wounded men ! 1647 11 . More Soni^ 

ofStful 1. in. \\i, 'J'hroiigh the death shadowed w'oud. 1787 
Af AkV W01.1..S10SH ri. ICks. {ijqo) IV. jjy 'I'husc mansions, 
where death-divideii fiieiuls slioiild iijvel. x 8 oo Hykds 7 \* 
Eloroncc viii, Tin* de.it h- wing'd tempest's hki-st, 18x8 
SiiEt.L.rY Rei>. Islam x. xiii. The death-polluted land. 1839 
Motiierwei.i. Port, ll’ks. ( i 8.|7) 4 The dark death laden 
banner, a 1839 Mn man’ Cood Friday Wks. II, yfi Uy thy 
drooping deatlwlew’d brow. iByx G. MAcnoNAi.o .Kartj^s 
f I 'inter Pays iii. iv, DiMih shectcd ligurcs, long and white. 
X879 pRowNiso /zfun Ivanav, 30 Each village death-hegirt. 

d. adverbial rcl.ntions of various kinds, witli 
adjs. and pplcs., rarely verl)s. [With .idj.s. alre.i<ly 
in OE., as deap-fdge, -sryldig -zverig,'] In, to, unto, 
of, like, as death ; as death-black, -cold, -deaf -deep, 
-devoted, -doomed, -due, -gr'cat, -pale, -zmary, 
-zvorthy, etc., adjs.; death -doom vb. Sec also 
Death sick, 

x 6 xa S vi.vesiem Rcthnlhis Rrsmew. 710 .So, the. Saint- 
Thief, which suffered with our Saviour Was Kal to Life l.»y 
his Death-due JJeliaviour. 1749 Ynwiaallorttee iv. xiv.'Jocl. ), 
The death-devoted breast. X74a Yocno .\ 7 . 7 '//, v. 75 This 
Death deep Silence, and incumbent .Shade. 1776 aIu kle 
U.Citmoyn-O l.u.iiad y,o Death -doom’d man. 1795 Sum ni v 
yoan of. A rr x. 396 The death-pale fjioo. 1796 'f. To\vn.siif.ni) 
Pot ms 105 Wliat thi>’ the sigh or wailing voice Can't soothe 
the deaih-cjld car. 1819 R. Ki.i.iott Pillage Patriarch 
Pref., Willi M.ily One star . . in the dcath-black firmament. 
1839 Mau.i.v ii. II Like Asshur's death-great 

moriarch. 1863 pARiNG-tjocrn h eland I can death- 
doom liiin as 1 jdcasc. 1864 Lowi-.r L Fireside Traz>. 242 
To deaih-diuif Carthage shout in vain. x 866 Howelis 
I’etut. Life iii. 34 All the floors, .^ge denth-cold in winter. 

19. Special combs. : death-adder, a nnmc for 
the genus Aeanthophis of venomous scr])cnts, esp. 
A. antareliea of Au.sl/al ia ; also erron. f. deaf-adthr, 
deaf adder : .sec* l)K.\r n. id,;; death-baby { IJ.Si), 
see quot. ; death-bill {Eccl>, a list of dead for 
whiMii j>raycf.s were to be said (see c|U<1t.') ; death- 
blast, ’ff) a blast of i\ horn, etc. announcing or 


presaging death ; (b) a storm or wind of dest motive 
or deadly character ; death-oord, the rope used for 
hanging, the gallows- rope ; death-dance, a dance 
at or in connexion with death ; the Dance of Death ; 
death-doing a., doing to death, killing, miirderoiis 
(see also Deah-doing) ; death-drake {Anglwg\ 
a kind of artificial fly (see Duake) ; death-duty, 
a duty levied on the devolution of property in con- 
sequetjccof the owner’s death; lcg.icy,an(i prob.Tle 
and succession duties ; f death-evil (i/ft/c-, r/tVi/-), 
a mortal disease ; also, the name of a siiecific 
disease tquot. death-feud, a feud prose- 

cuted to the; death ; deoth-flame* Death-fire i ; 
death -flurry {fVhalefishery), the convulsive 
struggles of a dying whale after being harpooned 
(see Kll: un y) ; alsoyf;,'. ; f death-head •- Death’.s- 
iiE.vi) ; ‘f- death-ill (Sc. idedc-ilt), mortal illness; 
death-xnaak, a cast of plaster or the like, taken 
from a person’s face after death ; death-moss (see 
(plot.) ; death-moth, tlie Dc.'ith’.s-hcad Moth ; 
death-penalty, the penalty of death, capital 
punishment ; death-penny, the obolus placed in 
the mouth of a c«*ip.se, with which to pay the ferry- 
man in Hades; death-pile, a funer.al pile ; death- 
rate, the proportion of tlic number of deaths to 
the jiopulalion of a country, town, etc., nsually 
reckoned at so much per thousand per annum ; 
death-rattle, a rattling sound in the throat of 
a tlying pci'son, caused by the partial stoppage of 
the air-pa.ssage by mu(!u.s ; death-ring, a finger- 
ring constructed to convey poison in shaking hands 
(\V. Jone.s, /y/rvr /'-7 ///^o' i^77»435 ); death-rope, 
a gallows-ropc ; death-ruckle, -ruttle (Sc.) = 
death-rattle ; death-aough (.SV.), * tlie last inspira- 
tion of a dying person ’ (Jam.) ; death-tick — 
Death-watch i ; death-trance, a tmnee in which 
the action of the heart, lungs, etc. is so reduced .t» 
to produce the semblance of death {Syd. Soe. lex. 
1882 ) ; death-trap, applied to any place or struc- 
ture W'hicli is unhealthy or dangerous without its 
being suspected, and is thus a trap for the lives of 
tlie unwary ; death- wave (sec quots.) ; death- 
weight, a small weight placed on the eyelids of 
a corpse to keep them closed. 

x86o Chambers' Emyd. s.v. Adder, A very vctiomous «;«r- 
jicnt of New South Wale.s {yXeauthophis tortor) is .someiimrs 
called the ‘"death-adder. 1615 Siw IC. Hobv Cnrryy:flMf’c 
59 'f h(! ;;ractdes.sc people, who stopped their eares like the 
death Adder. x88t A Chequered Career ^21 'I'he desaf 
adder, or dv.^th adder, as .some people miscall it. X899 M 1 
Xation ii Aug. 107/1 A certain fungus called ‘ 'deaih- 
h.aby ’ . . fabled* to foretell death in the family. 1849 Rocic 
Ch. of Fathers 11. 383 note, A bp, Latifranc . . allotted the 
office of drawing up and sending off these ‘death-hills to 
I the preccnitir. xSioScnTT.I.^^i?/ x.xxviii, A bugle sounded 
j loudly, .* It is the death-blast to Queen M,ary^s royally’, 

1 s.'iid Amhroaius. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris' Hist. Chf. 

I IFar Amer. I. 456 'I'hc storm which in con.spiiucncc of 
I its periodical return in the beginning of November, 
sailors call the deathdilast. x890 .sV. Kathleen IV. 23 
I Onm.) She had for three nights successively seen a ‘dealh- 
j candle Hitting.. along the diffs. a 1851 Joan.sa Laiu.ii-: 

I (Dgilvie), Have I done well to give this hoary Vvt'ran 
j . . 'I'o the Mealh-cord, unheard? 1865 8 F. I’ark.m'w 
France Eng. in .'///rf/'. (i^8o) 275 The glio-stly ^dcalh- 
!, dance of the bre.'xkcrs. ^1659 Hbomk Alfw .•/«»«/. i. Wks. 
i 1873 II. 9 Here's ihc ’'death-doing point. 1795 .Soi thkv 
i Joan 0/ Are \ ii. 362 That death-doing foe. 1799 G. Smith 
I Lahoratery II. 298 ^Ane/ing) *DeiUh-di.'ikc. .Uikch chiefly 
I in .*»n evening, when the Slay-fly is almost goiie.^ i88x 
Glaostonk in Daily Nezos 5 Apr. 2/6 My .ittenLion has 
luxn turned to a much I.-irger subject— the subject of^dcatli 
duties. C1330 R. Bkcnne Chron. (i8iot 32 ,SiJ>en .at 
Glonrcstre *dede euelle him tokc, 1559 Morcvyng Kvonym. 
256 Angry IjvIcs, such as in .some mens legges the hilc! 
wrytars c.dl the dccdcvill. i8mo Sci/n' A tdot vk'I'hty have 
l hrciiiened a *dcath-fi’ud if .iiiy one touches ns. 18x3 Hour; 
(inren's // akc6s That fny.s ami spectres, .spread the ’dealh- 
H.uue on the m old. x86o Gem. P. TiioMrsoM A ndi A/t.Ul. 
ci. a 'I'hc convulsive effort,— * Me.ith flurry ’ as the whalers 
call it,— whit h is taking place in America on the subject of 
slavery. 177X WESM-.v /r/v. 11872) V. 287 (I’hey arc mere 
dcath-lie.ids ; they kill innocent mirth. 1851 Longk. (Sold, 
Leg. IV. Refectory, Nono of your death-heads carved in 
wood, c X495 Wyntol’n Cron, vii. x. 230 In-til hy.s^'Dcdc-ill 
tpiheii be lay. 1675 I.Hhciiam /:.r/. tomwandm. To Rdr. 

I h (jam ) 'I'hc death-ill of a natural unrenewed man. xSai 
Gai.t Sienm-boat 2«)2 (Jam.) Na, nal Dicre's nae dc.id-ill 
about Loui. 1877 Do\vi|EN .Shaks, Primer ii. ap 'I'here 
exi..its » ^deaih-ina.sk. .which bears the d.atc 1616 and which 
may be the original cast from the dcml poet's face. 1838 
Miss P.ari^or Rh>er Desert 1 . 247 On many . . veniirame 
pines hung wre-aths of the greyish-coloured, silken par.asitc 
which is cMIcd in ‘wood-craft’ the *dtath-tmiss. tr x8sx 
Keat.s Ode to Melancholy 6 Nor let the beetle, nor the 
^dc-aih-inoih be Your mouniful Psyche. 1875 E. White Life 
in Christ ir. xiv. (18781 155 The * death-pen.iUy of the law 
of Moses. 1863 WiiYTK Melville Gladiators III, 258 
.Scalier a handful of dust over my forehead, and lay the 
''deal li-pcmny on my tongue. xSsx Mrs. Prow ninu C'trx/r 
Guidi ll indoivs 11. 76 Hud all the *deathq)iles of the ancient 
years Flared up in vain before me? 1864 Soc. Sc. Rru. 68 
J'he Meath rales in the unny had been reduced, .by .sanitary 
measures. 1873 B. Stkwart Consent, Force i. 1 The death 
r.ite. .varies witti the temperature. 1899 Lytton Dn»ereux 
VI. iv. His lips quivered wildly— I heard the “death-rattle. 
18x3 Scott Guy M. xxvil, Tlmtwos the ' deaih-rncklc— he'.s 
iliMcl. x&Bo lilackzx*, Mag. Sept. 652 > Jam.) Hc-ard nae ye 


the lang drawn de.*tth -sough ? X879 Jki'fkriks Wild Life 

, in S. C. aoy In the huge iHiams or woodwork, the “death- 
I tick is sure to he heard in the silence of the night. i8m 
j llkoWNiMG Paracelsus v. 128 This murky, loathsome ‘'Death- 
trap. this slaughter-house. Spectator 12 Dec. 830 If. . 
the lloard schools arc death-lrap.s. 1848 C. A. Johns IPeek 
at Li^trd T03 About one in cvciy nine isinore rioisterous. . 
than the rest : this the fishermen call ‘the Meath w.*ivc '. 
x886j.Mii.Ni;/*‘arMf///«i>tMi7i Phenomen.'t. .on the Wexford 
coa.st. .popularly known .ts ‘death waves *, prolmbly in con- 
sequence of the lives which have Ik-cii lost by these sudden 
inundations. X850 Mb.s. Browning Poet’s I’osv v. iv- v, 
They laid the Meath- weights on mine eyes. 

JDeath a., var. of Deaf a. in some MSS., and in 
mod. dial. See also death-adder in Death 19 . 

a 2500 Metr. Life St. KaiJi. 436 There is made hide detlie 
and dnnihe. X574 HEi.LowFii dueuara's Juxm. F.p. nfi As 
; he w.as death, and most dnnch, T cried out more in spe.ikinj* 
I unto him, than 1 do use in preaching. X875 Sussex Gloss., 
[ Death, deaf . . 'afliicted with denthness’. 

Sf> Death V. - Deaf v, to deafen. 

I rx440 Cork Myst. xxxi. x86 Lo! sirs, he dethis vs with 
! d^ne ! 

i Death-bed (dejibed). Also 5-6 ded-, dead- ; 

6 death’s bod. The bed on which a jJtTson (lic.s ; 
the bed of death. (In OE. the grave.) 

Beowulf 5795 Nu is .. dryhtc-n Geuta. diNafl-heddc fajst. 
r T400 Gamelyn 24 On his deck bed ti> a-bidu Goddes wille. 
ax5oo Childe of Bristmve 100 in Hazl. K. P. P. 1 . 115 On 
his ded bed he lay. 15^ Covekuale Sfir. PerieyW, By him 
that Heth on his dead-bed, 1567 Mam.f.t Gr, forest 29 
When us he. .lay vpoii his denthes bed. s 6 ^ Shakh. Oth. 
v. ii. 51 .Sw'eel Soule, take heed, take heed of I’eriury, Thou 
art on thy death-bed. 1739 Poi*u F.p. Cobham 116 lie 
dreads a death-bed like tne meanest slave. ^ 1874 Sicrbs 
Const. Hist. (1875) 1 . vii. 201 Canute’s division of his 
domiiiio2j.s on his death-bed, 
b. aftrib. 

X69X-8 Norrj.s Vraci, Disc. (1707) IV. 185 Such a Tteath- 
becl charity is too near akin to a Dealh-bed repentance, to 
be much valued. 18x6 Scott Tales of Landlord \\\\.tvk\., 
'I'o answer fimernl and deathbed eVperlses. 

Death-bell ((lc*}>beD. AUo doad-bell (-SV. 
doid-bolD. 

1. A bell tolled at the death of a person ; a pass- 
ing-bell. 

1781 C. J. Fielping Brothers, ' 1 ‘lie Village dcaib bcll’.s 
distant sound. 1784 Cowffr Task it. 51 A world that seems 
To toll the de.'ith-bell of its own doce.n.sc. 1889 K, Pkacock 
in Cath. Household 5 Jan. 13/3 'fhe custom of ringing the 
death-bell at night. 

fi. a X740 Bafbara Allan viii. in Child Ballads (iSKfn iv. 
277/2 She heard the cload-hcU ringing. 18.. Wiiirni.u 
Cry of Lost .Koul iv, The guide, as if lie hi’.Tid a de:ul-bcll 
toll, .Start.s. 

2. A sound in the ears like that of a bell, sup- 
posed by the -superstition.^ to poilcnd a death, 

1807 Hoca; Mountain Bard 17 (Jam.) O huly, 'ils dark, an’ 
I heard the dcath-heil, .An' d.ai tna gue yonder for gowcl nor fee. 

Dea*tli-bird. A l)ird that feeds on dead bodies ; 
a carrion-feeding bird; a bird supposed to bode 
de.ath ; a popub'i.r name of a .small North American 
owl, Nyctala Richardsom. 

iSax SHKi.LEy Prometh. Unb. 1. 340. 1899 — Hellas T025 

The dcath-hirds descend lo their feast. 1864 T. Tavi.ok 
Ballads of Brittany (1865) 93 Sudden 1 hc.Trd the death- 
bird’s cry. 

DOil’th-blOTKr, A Mow that causes death. 

179s .SoCTHLY yofin of Are vir. 135 For the dvalh-blow 
prepared. cx8x3 Mrs. Shkhwood .S/iir/V.'r CA. Cateeh. xiv. 
118 ll was her dealh-hlow— down .she dropped, and never 
spoke lifter, 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xxxii, 302 
N’ever to receive tht^ death-blow but with joy. 
jig. x8ix Byron Lines tvritteu beneath Picture, 'J'he i.le.Tth- 
blow of my Hope. X838 Thiri.wai.i. Greece V. 103 That 
event, .was generally considered ns a dciath-hlow lo the 
Spartan power. 

Dea’tb-day, Formi> : sec Death ; also 

7 deailiM-. 

1. The day on which a person dies. 

733 BiiaiA Death-soug, Iliuiel his gasiae, god.ncs acththa 
yflacs, acfier di:othdnegc doeniid nueortliae. X369 Lanih.. 
P. PL A. III. 104 H»>nni‘.<? to ki dek day do so no nioro. 2389 
in Rug. Gilds tar At ke ded day of a Vuoker, cucry couple 
to sciiyn iij. penys, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtcc.st 1540 My 
deed day comes at h-md. #2x649 Dri mm. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grmie Wks. (1711) 124 The dcatiwlay of thy body 
is thy birth-day to clerniiy. x889 J. Parker Ajost. I.ife 
I. 15 Your death-day need not come upon you as a surprise. 

2. The anniversary of thi.s flay. 

1639 IIpKN & Ron. Gate Laug. Pul. xcvii. Keeping 
a deaths-day a.s well as a liirtn-day. 18x7 W. 'rAVLOR in 
Monthly Mag. XLIV. 234 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn anni verse Iw Lorenzo dei Medici, .us the birth- 
dtayand death-day of Plato. 1853 Thai kkray Nezveomes 
11 - 33R 'I'he death-day of the founder . .is .still kept. 

Death-fire. 

1. A luminous aitpearance supposed to be seen 
over a dead luKly, etc. : =DRAi>-Lir.HT 3 . 

1796 Coi-KttiiJGE Ode Departing Year, Mighty armies of 
the dead, Tbanrc like death-fires round her tomb. 1818 
.Shklley Rev. Islam xi. xii, From the choked well, whence 
a bright death-fire sprung. 

2. A fire for burning a person to death. 

*837 T. Flanagan Hist. R.C, Church Eng. If. Bi A large 
wooden statue of the lilcssed Virgin was brought , . to make 
the death-fire. 

Deathihl (de kffil), a. [Sec -ful.] 

1 . Kiill of death ; fraught with death ; mortal, 
fatal, destructive, deadly. 

asnys Lofsongxw Cott Horn. 207 Bi bis denSfnle grure 
and 111 his blodic swole, 1380 SioNEY Arcadia (1622) 104 



DEATH-HUNTER. 


DEATH-WORTHY. 


ISlmiiu (Juathfull turiiiciit-i. 1617 Tui-j-iks Jh/. Jip. J-.lv u. 
ix. 362 As Homer Huics of the champions in then- duatfifuli 
coiiili.it. i6mk a. JSanovs ih'/tl's Met. n. (16.-6) W3 'I'ho 
deaihfull Scorpion's far-out -bending dawfs. 174a Coi.i.ins 
eWe to Mercy 7 Amidst the deathfiil field. 1850 IIlackik 
4‘V.ichylus 1. 154 'Hic man, that dealt the <leatliful blow. 
1878 IIaynis Vurit. Rev. viii. j-pj Man under sinful and 
deathful conditions. 

2. Subject to death, mortal, arch, rare, 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hyttm to That with 

a dctifhless goddess lay A dcathful man. 1887 AlokKis 
Offyss. HI. 3 Onto deaihful men on the corn-kind earth iliat 
dwell. 

3. Having the appearance of death, deathly. 

1656 fsee Deatiih'i.nk.ssI. 1803 Jane K»rii-.i< Thaddcm 

viii. (ifiji) 74 The do.;itliful hue of his c<»unteurmov:. 1850 
Mk.s. ItKowNiNYj Vhhm of Pods xcii, JJealhrul llieir faces 
were. i88x W. Wilkins Soup 0/ .Study 97 Her .. while 
ho«ly .spotted o’er With deaihful gieen. 
licnee Dea'thAilly tuiv.y Dea thfUlneas. 

1809 Ca.miuisll Gcrtr. IPyom, i. xvi, Dealhfully ilicir 
thuuilcrs .seem'd to sweep. x8xo Scon Lmiy oj A. iv. .\\v, 
She was bleeding deathfully. X656 .Irt/f. fhtndsotu, 70 
To adorn our lookes, so as in;iy he nif»sl remote from 
a dcathfulncssc. a 1853 Khuehtso.v l.cct. i. • iflsS) 1 iC Thcte. 
is nothing to break the deep deatbfulufss of the scene. 

Dea'tll-llUtnter. slang. One vvlio riirnishcs 
a new spaper with reports of deaths (tfAv.) ; a vendor 
of dying speeches or confes.sioiis 'obs ') ; an under- 
taker; sec also quot. 18 jb. 

1738 'title in Tanner), Ramble thmugh I.ondon, containing 
observations on Beggars, Pedlars., bcath Hunters t‘-‘te.l. 
1776 Tootf. Cupuchiu It. Whs. i^og 11 . 391 When you were 
the doer of the Scand.alous riinmicle, wa.s not 1 dealh-huntm- 
to the very same paper? i8i6 (,’. Ja.mjis Milit. Diet. led. 4) 
377/a Death Hunters^ followers of an army, who, .after the 
engagement, look for dead bodies, in order to strip them. 
x8sx Mavmkw Loud. I^ab. I. -aH (Tanner) The. ‘running 
»ailerer.s’, or death-hunters, being men engaged in vending 
ast dying speeches and cunfessions. 1 

Deathiiy (de’jnfai), 7j. nonce-7ivl. ^Sec quot.) 1 

011834 CoLERiDOK in R emaitts II. 163 Warlnirton | 

would scarcely have made .so deep a plunge into the bathetic 
as to have dealhified ‘ sparrow ' into ‘ spare me ! ' 

Deathiness (de-]>ineS '. rare. [f. Dk.xtiiy a. . 
4 -NKSH.] 'riie state or ijuality of being "doathy’. | 
1801 .Soi;tmi.v Thalahaw (D.l, It huni.s clear; hut with i 
the air around Its de.ai] ingredient.s mingle dcatiiiness. 1843 
•Sara Coi.KKiiKir:: in JAo//. 11873) 1. 275 'Inc recumbent figure 
. .looks deathy witJi too real and actual a deathlnn.ss. 

Deathless (defies), a. [see >Lh.SM.] 

1. Not subject to death ; immortal. 

*598 Syi.vkstkr Dn Hartas 11. i. Pldcn 741 Should (like j 
(uir death less Soule) have never dy’d. X648 Boyi.k Seraph. 
Love iii. fj7^x») 19 Though Angels and humane .Souls he 
Deathless. 1790 Cowi’i.R Odyssey iv. 582 'I'he deathless 
tenants of the skios. x87x Tvi.ou Priju. Cult. 1 . 425 I'he 
faith that animals have immaterial and deathless souls. 

2. Jig Of thiijg.s. 

t6a6 Ckashaw Sospel. d'Her, iii. The dew of life, wliose 
duatldess spring Nor Syrian flame, nor Borcan frost de- t 
flow’rs. 1667 Mii.ton y’. A. X. 7y<; Deathless pain. 1867 ; 
Tkkkman Xorm. Cong. (18761 I. vi. .(08 'J'he deathless name ' 
of (iodwine. ! 

Hcncc Dea*tlilea 8 l 7 adv., Dea thlessnesB. j 
x68a H. DIort: Anuot. Clauvilt's Lux O. 94 'I'ho death- i 
lessness of the Soul. X863 Ct. Mekepith Rh-.tda Plemiug \ 
xvi. (1889) 119 Our deathlc.ssncss is in what we do, not in j 
what wc .arc. 1850 Mils. Bkownim; I 'isiou 0/ Poets cxi, 
His brown hoes hiiiniiied deathlc.ssly. 

Dea*th-light. 

1. DKAlJ-bKillT 3 , DEATU-TfUE I. 

x8»3 Joanna Bau.i.ik Collect. Poevis 105 .A death-light 
that novers o’er Liberty’s grave. 

2. A li)^ht burning in a dcath-chainbcr. 

1871 Caiii ym-; in Mrs. Carlyle’s Left. I. 146 The two j 
candles . . reserved . , to be her oivn dcatli-lights. | 

Deathlike (de-l»bikj, a. [f. Death + -mke; | 
formed after the OK. dcaf-Uc had become dcathly.\ j 
fl. Deadly, fatal, mortal ; cDEATiibY 2 . Obs. j 

1548 Udai.i., etc. Erasm. Par. Johnnh, 'I'he .sickriies I 
was not dc.alhlykc. 1608 Siiaks. Per. 1. i. eo Dcath-like j 
tlr.aguns here affright thee hai\l. 16*1 T.ady Mary Wkotm j 
Urania 418 Most ciucll, and the dealh-lik’st kind of ill. j 
2. Kesemblin|r deat h. 

x 6 o< Sylvester Du Itartas 11. iii. Vocation 616 A deep 
and death-iike Leiluirge. 1795 Soithky Joan of Are tw. 
435 A de.ath-Hkc p.alcnes.>. x8^ Stanley Sinai .y Pal. i. 
(1858) 14 'The deathlike silence of a region where the fall 
of waters. .U unknown. 

Dea*thline88. [f- Deathly a. -f -ness.] Tlie 

quality of bciiij' deathly; rc.scmblance to death. 

J .VTTON Av. 4 - Morn. (1831) 349 'J'hc utter, lol;d j 
Deathlines& in Life of Simon. x8^^ M ks. S rowi-: ylyues 0/ 
SoiTcnto xviii. 215 The utter dc.aihlint*NS of tlie scene. 
DOftthlin^ (clc’Jjliij). rare. [See -lino.] 

1. One subject to death, a mortal. Also aitrih. 

1598 Sylvester Dn linrtas ii. Imposture 374 Alas fond 

death-lings ! 1839 Bailey PeslusxW. ( 184H) 151 Deaihlhigs ! , 
on Ciirth drink, laugh and love ! 1886 Way Ir. Iliad xii. 1 
Zeus . . VVbo over the deathling race and the deathlx:.ss hcarcth 1 
swuy. j 

2. fl, Youni;^ Deaths, the offspring of Death i)cr- 
sonitied. {nance-use . ) 

* 73 ® Poems^ Death «y DaphuCt His realm had need 
'I’hat Death should gel a num’rous breed ; Young deatblings. 

+ 8. Gog ileathlings : ‘ by Gfxl’s death \ an oath. 
161X Co r OR., .MordicuHOt Oogs de.uhlings ; a foolish oath 
in Rab[clais 1 , 

Deathly ^de JiU), a. Korms ; 1- 2 d6a)7lic, 2 

defl^loh, depiioh, 6 deathlle, dye, 6- deathly. 
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[( )iu deajflic t-~ 0\{it. (odlih\ f. Death t -lv I ; 
cf. Dkadi.y.] 

1 1. v^ubjccl to death, mortal. Obs. 

97 * fdh kt. Horn. 21 HiS l>onne umleablic, )»e;di he a.r 
deablic w.cre. aii-j^Cott. ILun. bu wur.t deiu^lic, 3tf 
)m bes trowes ^cctsl. r ijtoo Inu. Coll. Horn, .j Mid 

me iloaoliclic line. 

2. Causing di'.^th, deatily. 

f'** 7 S Lcimb. Hem. Drblichc alter. 1348 Viui.l, etc. 
Lrasm. Par. 2 Cor. ji. (R.), Ynholsome and dealhlyc to 
such as refuse it. 1555 Cohahiitu yon of Faith full ig 'Flic 
hytiiig of deaihlie .serpentes. 1368 'l\ Howell Xeive Sonnets 
(1879) 119 When deathly seas compels weake Iiart to iiuailr. 
x86a 1 KOLLOi-ji Sorth Amer. 1 . •.•6-5 deathly llovv of 

hot air coining uj» from the iieighlHiiiiing infernal regions. 
1885 W. ME ( Jh,\y liiHc'ii Life K. Harold v. 1 is Itis wounds, 
many .-uid rle.'Uhly. 

3. 01 thu nature of or resembling death, death- 
like; gloiuny, pale. etc. as death. 

1568 T. Howell . Ir/'. - 1 «////»• (1879) (ig The deathly day 
in dole I passe. x8sa Mrs. Carliie Lett. 11 . 2<-4 She, 
poor thing, hjoking ilcnthly. 1865 8 T. Pamkman /V vwt t* 
■V A;.'a’. in Amer. •iliSoi 57 A deuthly siillii<“-s. 

4. Of or pertaining to ikAlh. poetical. 

1850 Mr.s. Bi{0\v.NiSf;AV/.V‘y I't av. 176') h.it deathly odour 
which tl’.e clay lA*;ives on its diatlih-s-.ncKs alway. 1878 
BuowNiNt. La, Saisia,: 65 As soul is quenchless by ihe 
deathly mists. 

Dea*thly, adv. In 2 deaffliohe. [Sec piee. 
and -LY Cf. Deadly adv. 1, 4.] 

1 1. In a Avay causing or tending to death. Obs. 

I <7x140 Lo/souy in Cott. Ham. au llcrburh ich dcie Jet 
.spec t» of swuclic bia.uc and deaftliche sunegi. 

2. 'To a degree resembling death. 

1817 Coi.i-.KiiJUK Itiog /-//. .1K47) I. iLif, Here and thus 1 
lay, my face, .de.itiily pale. 1884 T. Wool sus in Harper. \ 
ilAr*;. Jan. 197/1 It'v.'is ‘c}r;uhly tioKl’ iti these ‘stony lanes', 

t Deai‘th*s-face. Obs.-' De.\tiT.s-hkai) j. 

1623 Siiaks, A. A. A. v. ii. 616 .V deaths face in a ring. 

Death’s-head (de j)s,hcil^ [See Dkatii 1 c.] 

1. 'J'he head of Death figurerl as a skeleton ; 
a human skull ; a figure or representation of a 
skull, e.p. as an emblem of mortality. 

1396 Siiaks. Merck. /'. 1. ii, 5-,, 1 had laihin to he married 
to a dealhs head with a bone in Jus inoiiih. 1597 “ *’ llc‘>- 
IV, II. iv. 25^ Doc not speake like a Deaths heutl : doe not 
bid me rememlHir mine cntl. 1684 I.ond. (.'a::. No. 1987/4 
Several jewels and Kings, one of which was Kuamclled with 
a Dcalhs-hc.ad. 1768 74 Tucker A A Kaf. Jl. 659 

Hermits ami holy men are descrilvd .sighing over deaili’s 
heads, sohliing and groaning at I heir In'ing men and not 
angels. 1822 .Scott Pirate xl, 'The old lilat k flag, wiih the 
death’s head and hour-glass. 1864 '1 MACKEKAV /i. DttValW, 

1 1 i.s appearance . . w.as as cheerful as a de.ath's head at a feast. 
fg X64X May Old Couple iii. ii. As the two oM 

dealh’s hcads lo-iiiorrow' inorniiig Are to be join’d together, 
tb. A ring with tlic liguic of a skull. Obs. 
lAhout t6oo coniinoiily worn by procu rosso-..) 

1605 Mauston Dufk Courtesan \. ii, 'Tlnir wickcdne.sse 
is always before tlu-ir eyes, and a ilcathes-head most 
monly on their tnublle linger. 1607 Dekki-r Not tJra-ard 
Hoe tv, Wks. 1873 HI. 50 As if 1 were a bawd, no ring 
ple.'Lses me Imt a dcatli’s In.ad. 1670 Devout Commint. 
(lOSS) 8 Shall not I wear thy ring, who am so n-adv to 
wear a Dealh’.s-hcad to preserve ulivo the ineinori:d of a dead 
friend ? 

2. A name given to a South American species of 
squiircl-monkey, Chrysotluix scittreus^ from the 
apjieniancc of its face and features. 

3 . attrib. D 0 atli*«-houd Moth, a large specic.s 
of hawk-moth {Aclicrontia atropo5\ having mark- 
ings on the back of the ihora.K rc.scmbliiig the figure 
of a .skull. 

1781 15 \Riun t/Vwrrn lu.\ecL 179 Death’s-head mol A . . It h.as 
u iircgnl.ir nji'jI upon which are two lilack dots which 
vi:ry plainly repn.'scnl ;i death’', head, whence this insert 
fakes its name. 1816 Kihry <S: Se. Futomol. (1843) tl. 414 
'The bees. .protccTc-d ihciusclves fioni the attacks of ihc 
death's head moih.. by rlosing the entrance of the hive. 
1879 l.i-'imocK Sci. Lei.t. ii. S '>'1 he Death’s head b.Twk-mol 1 i 
caterpillar feeds on the potato. 

i* Deft'th’s-herb. Obs, Demlly NiglUsbadi*. 
1607 't‘ni-M;M. Faurf. Juasfs (1673) 99 T)wall or Night- 
shade, which is also called Dealhs-heih. 

Dea'th-sick, a. [Dkath is tl.] sick unto 
death, mortally sick or ill. So Dea'th-si oknesB, 
mortal illness. 

1628 Br. Hall fJ/zfi I W/a S 19 Apparitions . .whciew’iih 
.some of our de.Tlh-F.it:k gentleiiicu. . hauc bin frighted into 
<:.Tthohi kes. i66x Petit. F. Chalaner in 7/// Rep. Hist. 
MS.S. ( 'flmm/.\sion 147 During his imprisonment . . he U)r«k 
hi.s death sickness, 1846 Manning .V<v 7//. (1848) II. ii. 33 
After the parti.il cure of a death-sickness. 

P 6 atbBy 4 q .11 (de'J'sm^n}. arch. A man who 
puts another to death ; an executioner. 

1589 Hkelnk Meuap/ion (Avh.) 90 Deinoiles commanded 
the de-allisman to tloo his denoyre. x6o5 Siiaks. Jxar iv. 
vi. 363, 1 .am oncly sorry He bad no oiler Deaihsinan. 
a 1632 ' 1 '. 'I'aylou Cotf* ^udgem. 11. vii. (i6.|a) 104 Loath lo 
h.Tvc any other dcaihs-muii hut hiinselfe, he was found 
slaine by hi.s owne hand. 1813 Scoit Rokel-y vi.xxxii, 'The 
very dcaths-men paused lo liear. 

t Dea'th's-ring. Obs, A death’s-head ring. 

Br. Hall Ct^\es Couse. iv. vii. (1654) 3r« The old 
posic of the dcathx-ring. 

Dea^th-Straok, a- Also DeBth-Btrloken, 
t-Btrucken. Siniltcii with death, i. e. with a mortal 
wound or disease. 

1622 J. Revnolus Coifs Revenge 11. vii. 83 They see her 
death-xtrooken with that Plarinct, and therefore adiiulge 


, their Nkill hut vaiiie. 1653 It. Moui .\uiid. Atii. iii. ii. 
j -heading), A stningc Kxiinmiu of one Dc.ah-sliTuken :is he 
' walked the Sirci-is. t 680 Nouki:. Love 1. iii. es When all 
1 his Kaiiun.'d Tacultys arc as 'twcrc hrnnniiu’d and demh- 

■ .struck.^ i8xa Uykon (. 7 /. yAr/-. 1. lv.\vii, ‘Tho’ de.Tlh-.'.iruck, 

' still hi.s feeble frame he rtar.*.. X855 Koiunsi?*-' ir/n't/y 
! (» 7 f*.LL, Deaih-strih ken, smitten with Uealh. 1887 A. |l•..ss<•l•l■ 
' in Diet. Xat. /•’/.•.v'. I^- X'-- ^ b i-'* u*nly when he iCecil] is 
I dealh-.strii ken. .that we find the ciiil.Tin rai.sed. 

Death-throe. Forms : a. 4 de|) prowe, fi 
I .SV. doitht thrau, 7 y death-throe ; fi. Sc. and 
j fieri h. dial. 4 ded thrau, dodo prawo, 6 dode-, 

I doid-thraw, 7 dead-tliroo, y dead -th raw, 
■throw, [f. Di atii \ 'Thuoe; most IVctpicnt in 
thonorthein form dede-ihrmay mod.Sc. di‘id~thra7v.'\ 
The agony of<lcalh, the dcatli-sliugglc ; al.soy?^;’. 

c 1305 .St, I hi istopher i--,i in F, F. P. ( iSr-ai (»4 pat hii ih-b 
Jfi'owe.s were slroiige. 1549 Crmpi. Scot. .\iv. 1 '.m Darius vas 
111 the agonya and dcitht thrau. 1849 Koni ktson Serin, 

I .Scr. I. xii. iiSbC) via The dcaih-ihioc.s of Rome were loi)'; 
and terrible. 

ft. a 1300 Cursor M. 36659 (Coti.) Ouon ded ihrans .smites 
' smert. 1535 S 1 Ew.MiT i 'rot.. Scot. 1 1 1 . » ig Sum in the deid- 
i ihrawla w.-iTlcrand in swoiui, XS97 xu'/ /i/v ovi? 

.V SliK 286 Like to an fisclic fast in iho net, In dcid-ihraw 
viideceist. 1643 ki hii.imoijij I'ryal \ I'li. Faith (18.15) 
279 In tile (Uad-ihroc. 1815 Sc.vi 1 Coy .(/. ix, \'e nuiun 
come baine, .sir, — for my lady’s in ibe lU-ad-thraw. 1826 
T. Irving Fal-ylou I, 11. 144 \yiiile it is tbc diMd-llnow, 

* lilt* last gasp and iciiuiMatioM of life to the I’aiial Be.ist. 

! b. Jig. i.St.) x8o8 ^AMii .SUN .V. V., Meat is said lo be in llic 
I deadiliiaw, wben it is ncilher cold nor hot. 1822 Hoot. 

; Perihs .Man III. 116 (lain.) < )iie of thnst: . . winier d-ay.s . . 

I when the wi alher is wlmt the .shepherds call in the tU’.'nl- 
j (liiaw, that is, in a .struggle hetwceii frost and thaw. 

! Deathward (dc- jjwpiil ), ath. Korm.s : see 
j Death. [.Sec • wauil] In the direction of ilcalli, 

I towards dtmth. h. orig. ’Jo {one's) deailnoard 
, towards one’s dcatli. 

(•1430 I.YiMi. Hoihas I. ix. (1544) i8 b, Kind [.- Nature| lo 
bis dcalhw.n d . . doth him di.sposc. c 1440 Cesfa Rom. \lvii. 

' I'll.* ' I lari. M.S.). I saw'c him go to depewaid. X530 l.n. 
Ill RNKUS Arthi I.yi. Rryi. ii8i.() 129 Ye shall not go lo 
yiiiir dethward. 1876 Swiniumine Frechih. 703 Ami wash 
lo t.b aihw.ud tlovv n one flood of doom. 

/■). 1340 Hami'oi.e Coiisc. 817 Wluui he di.'iwe.s to ded- 
{ w.ird, c 1400 M.m NiiLV*. (Koxh.) .\xi. 96 When Jraitc. frendc/ 

I dnivvcz to |ic lUa d w.ucl. 

i b. without to. 

; 1844 Mk.s. BsowNtNit Poems, Lady Ccratdine s CvurtshtP 

' Com.l. ix, .So. .Would my heart and life flow (inuanl, deulh- 
: waul. 1887 SwiNm uNE J.thrinc iv. i. 77 Our .senses .sink. 
Tioin dicam lo dream down death ward. 

Dea'thirardB, udv. jtdj:]. [.See -\v.\ki).s.] 

I ~ Jil CC. 

i 1839 Baii.i v Festus v. (18,(81 la/i All nunlal natul■*■^ fall 
] Umth wards. 1B80 R. 11 . Hvt ion in Fra.scrs Mug. May 
665 'riic 'lire-wauU' or 'death-wards’ icndvncy of our 
actioiu. 

Dea*th-wa:rraXlt. Also 7 S dead-. A w ar- 
rant for the execution of the Bcntcnce ol tb alli. 

! 1692 Lri iKKM, Rrief Ret. (1857) H* <^44 1 demi wairani 

■ is<«inie to the >htMifl’e of London for the execulion of riof tlie 
! late condemned criminally. 1757 Sy.mmi.ii in h/llis (hi,;. 

; J.etl. II. IV. 398 'J ill! Lonl.s of the Admiralty. ..signed the 

Dead Wairant appointing him to be xbot. 18M Tici lock 
(luccu's Resolve si/i I.’.eforu r.irliunieiit rclievetl her of the 
ncrcs.'-ily, sbe 1 (Jueen Vii.loria] had to sign llit death-warrant 
of .ill prisoners sentenced to sulf«;r capiUil pnmshnieiit. 

Jig. 1812 .Scott Life o/SmiJ't Swift’s Wks. ( 18241 !• • Jt 
was her ileaih-vvariant. ,S|n.'. sunk at once, under the dis 
1 apiiointmeiii. 1874 Mori.iy Compromise ti88tn 232 An 
I iiivtitution whose di'.ith-w.'irraiit ynti pretend to he signing. 

j Death-watch (>!«:■ )>iW'ylJ). Also 8 dead-. 

I 1 . 'The popular name of various insects which 
I make n noise like the licking of a w atch, su[)i)o:>e«l 
I by the ignorant ami .suj>er.sliliou.stoportenil rb atli ; 
i csp. the small bt;ellcs of the genus Anobium, which 
; bore in old wood, .and a minute ncuroplcroua insect 
i Alropos piil.ujlorius, known as c lest iiu. live to bo- 
i lanical and ciitomologic.'»l collections. 

! x668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. ? x ty Shralhed Winged 

I Insects. .Th.ii of a long slender body, fr<!iiueiit alioui hmisf*., 
j making a noise like fh«- minute of a VVati.h. . Death Wattli. 

I7«» AsTRYtr. 1 1 . 3fl5'l hi Dealh vvutrh 

i SjiidtTs ‘■pread their curiciiis Hair. 176a (bn.i'SM. I lf. If. 

! AC, 1 listened for de.iih-walclies in the wainscoi. 1828 .Si ark 
i Fleiu. Xixt. Hist. II. ’.-ji Tmlh sexes, in the scascii of love, 

; h.Lvc the habit of calling one another by striking rapidly 
I with their nuindibles on the wood .. 'J'his noise, similar to 
! the accelerated heating of a w.'itch, h.w uccasioned ..the 
i vulgar name of Death-vat\ h. i88x BL.sANiTt Kick f./r/r//. 

: ifJ-'het 1 . vg-i L.T't night I hcaul the death- watch, 
i eomh. 17x0 K. W.-ooi Rrif. Hud. 'I’liy Melancholy 'fick, 

1 'J'hai sounds, ala.s, so 1 )i:aih. watch like. 

I 2 . A watch or vigil by the deatl or dying. 

! Dea'th-worm. 

I + 1 . Db' VTH-w.x’mr t. Obs. 

I tJTi Ccntl. Mag. XLlll. 195 No ticking death-worm told 
! a fancied doom. 

! 2 . /.V/. A ‘ worm of dcatli *. 

; X821 Smei.lev Prome.h. Unh, it. i. i6 How like death- 

worms the wingless moments crawl ! 1850 Mrs. Browm'-jc; 

Romaunt of Margrit xxiv, Behold, the death-worm to his 
heart Is a nearer thing than thou. 

Dea*th-WOrtliy, a. Al.so 4 dcd-. Worthy 
or dc.scrving of death. 

a \yio Cursor M. 119G7 (Cott.)(Juat has it don his bodi, 
ded w'orJ>ei lo be? 1533 Move Cenfut. Barnes \m\. Wks. 
780/2 He WiW rlealh worthy yt wythdrewe from god tlie 
! mony which himself had giuen to god. x^^ Sir \ks. Luer. 
i f' ;5 1 hi.s guilt would seem death-worthm in thy hrollier. 



DEATH-WOUND. 
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DEBABBATION< 


t88s H. St. Clair Ki-u.pmn ,VW/CV«.v/. Hist, Eu^. iv. 157 
(of Alfred’s laws) make?. lrT;i.>;i)« death worthy- 

Deft*tll-W 01 Uld. Forms : see ; ior- 

incrly also dodes-, death's-. A wound causing 
death, a uiortnl wound. 

c 1314 iiuy lEano. 1 A. ' 3^70 Sinite|i wl)? swerdcs ik. si)erc5 I 
. .aiid^if hem dcjiwomulc'. c 1489CAXTON Sonnts of Aymon j 
xNvi. 562 He ina<lcliiiii a crcie woundc but uodeed wounde. 
*793 Lu. Ai i:ivLASi> L {liiOs) IH 122 JaOtdjinisin is., 
more likely to receive ii'; death-wottod in the South of France 
than in Khindeis. 1867 S.myth Sai/or's ll’onf-M., iVoM- 
woufiJ, a l.'ov term for the stariint^ of a butt end, r>r spring* 
iug a fatal h-ak. 1879 F.\krah -SV. I'atti (1^83) 3 The 
ile.il»:r of the death-wound to the spirit of I’karis-iism was 
.1 Pharisee. 

ft. 13. . Cursor . 1 /. 759? ((Jolt.) Maui fledd wld dedes 
wound |r'. r. dt:j>i:s woiinde|- *4^ Caxto.'* Chrtm, Ent;. 
i cxliii. '.‘ixi There Itc c.'iughC deths wounde. 1536 
r»i \ ( ron. Scot. tiSjit 11 . .165 .^ne deidis wound in his heid. 
1667 Mii ton /’. 1.. III. 252 Death his dcuihs wound shall 
then receive. 1763 S< kai ton Indostan (i77‘>» 43 hlustapha 
Caun. .n reived In-- death’.s woustd from an arrow. 

Deathy (dei«\ a. and adv. [f. Deatii t- -v.] 

A. ihij. Oi the nature or character of death ; » 
Deathly a, 3, 4. 

tSoi Icf. Dk.muinussT. i8so Stii.t.M V li’ilch .It/. Ivv, 

A mimic day within tliat deathy iif>ok. 1835 SorriiKv '/Vi 4 ‘ 
of Ettra^uay iv. 38 A de.tthy pidrness settled in its ste.Ad, 
i8a6 Bliickw. Mag. XX. 665 'I'he K.avcn dislikes all unim.il 
food that has not a deathy sm.'ick. 

B. a.s adv. To a degree resembling death ; -• 

1 )eathlv Oih. i, 

1796 SouTHs;v Biti/aiis, Douka w. Her checks were 
deathy white .'uul wau. s8xx Sjii li,s;v Moonbeaut ii. i Now 
.'ill is duiithy still. 

tDeail*rat6r <*- Ohs. [ad. L. dcaurkl m, pa. 

l>ple. of de.aurCirc tlate L.’ to gild over, f. De- I. 3 
I aurare to gild, 1'. aurum gold.] ( iilded, golden. 

<• 1430 Lyim.,. Compl. IM. Kni. l.\-.\.\vi, .Vnd whyle the twy- 
lyght and the luwes rede Of Phebus lyght were dc.'Uirat 
a lytc. cisio TUkclay Mhy. C,d. Maimers ''1570) 11 iij, 
The tree of this science with braunr.hvs de-iuraie. 1^99 t 
NAfiiii? I^cntm Sta/T*' (l'T!' 57 Of so eyediewliclung [ 
a dean I ate ruddy dye is the skiu coat of this landgrave. 
x6i6 Hi. [.i.rjKAR, Lhaur.itc, guikled, glistering like gold. 

Deaurate d/,^ r<;*‘tj, v. ? Obs. [f. L. dcamat-^ 
|>pl, slem of dcaurare to gild : see prec.] trans. 
'J'o gild over. Hence Peauratod ///. a. 

iS6m /Ik. .S'itnpics 05 a, Chdde is holsorne to 

deaurate or gilde Lo.singi:s. 1603 H. C«os.sf.^ Vcrtucs 
Cfluimto. i t!378' 54 To. . deaurate and guild oner his spottes j 
and sores with the tincture and dye of holytiesse. 1656 I 
l»r,oesT (tiossogr., Pctturitfe. to gild or layover with gold 
(also in IIailky tfolio) and Johnson]. 18x8 j. Hrown 
I^syche 62 She. to illmninate Ins pen, A deaurate’d thought 
inspires, Hut in.stant.iiieon.sly retires. 

Hence Deanra’tlon, the .action of tfilding. 

Pini.r.irs, Dcaurathtu a. gilding over. 1706 — 
(ed. Kersey, Ocaurntion, a gildin;;, or laying over witli 
(ioUl ; Among Apothe(:aric.s, the gilding of Pills to urevent 1 
iiri ','istes, xyax in H MLF.Y. 175510 Jon n.so.s; and niou.J.)ict-«. | 
Deavc (dfvl, v. Now »SV. and /Wf't/i. diai. \ 
In 4-6 .9) deve, '4 -5 dewe), 6 Sr. doiv(o, 9 j 
doevG. [OE. dt-ajian in adAifian •/between vowels 1 
~z>) to wax de.af. The trans. typo *dief(iny *dyfan | 
to make deaf, corresp. to Goth, {x^cdaubjan, GHG., • 
MIIG. tonbcHy /liuben, Gcr. {bc ./iiubeny does not j 
appear in OE., ami the trans. seems to be an exten- ; 
sion of the intrans. ui-c in ME. : cf. Dead z/.] | 

fl. iutr. 'I'o become deaf. Obs. rare. I 

ft X050 G/flss. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 170/2.S Ohsurduit adeafedc ] ' 
13. . in /Vi/. Rel. »<• /., t'oems 2’j.\ Hj'.sc cros shulleii dewen. 
And liiscyen shullen dymnicn. | 

2 . /ra/is. To deafen ; to stun or stupefy with noise | 
(formerly .'ilso with a blow) ; to bewifder, worry, j 
or confuse, csp. by ‘dinning’ in one’s ears. 

c 1240 daw. 4 Cr. Knt. 12H6 pc dunic pat schnidc hym 
dcuc. /X 1400 CiW. Myst. (Shaks. .Soc.i 348 Wytiys ben 
revid, Krys ben devid. c \\ao An/nrs 0/ A rth. \\\fz 

the rru-seperis of Fraunsc [auO with your dyn dcuyt. e 1470 
Hknrv li'a/iace x. 285 Dcwyi with .'.ptivis dynt, 1500-ao 
Ki‘NNi.i)ii; Dunbar ^60 Tliow devis the deuill, 

tliyiie erne, w'yth dyt. 1597 Montgomkkie Chcrric 4 Stae 
f7i He grciiis vs and deues v.s With sophistries and .schiftis. 
X79« Hl'rns Witlk's Wije ii, She 1 ms . . A clapper tongue 
wad di ave a miller x8i8 Scoit Hrt. Mull, v, rJiiiua 
dcaie me wi’ ymir nonsense. 1835 in IlRof.KErT, Dcax'c. 
1874 DASh.NT Tales /r. I'jeld'sx It deaved one to hear. x888 
SfuJfiHdGtoss.y Dcavtf to deafen; to <:mbarra.ss, to confu.se. 
Also in Glossaric:.s of Northumb., Cumbrld.^ Laiu:., Clus/dre^ 
Clcrrlandt Whitby. 

Hence Dea vlng ppl. a. 

Moriifc-.Rwj-.i.i. in IMiistlediinkie (.Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 

45 Ihc deavin’ dins'imc toun. 1883 Ri- aub Tit for Tat i. 
ill Harper $ Mag. Jan. 231. 2 A new peal of forty church 
hell;., mounfin.g. fiom a muflin man'.s up to a dcaving dome 
of) lell metal. 

Deave, obs. in/lcx. of 1 )k.\p a. 

Dea*velyf deafly, a. dial. [The fonn sug- 
ge.sts derivalioii from Deak (like ji^oodly, sickly, 
weakly'), and the etymological ^nse may be ‘ where 
mAhing is heard, silent .] Lonely, solitary and 
silent. 

l6xx CoTOM., f)es/)/if, dtsoLato, dcavcUo, dv.s.art. Lknx 
dfstournes , .dcanclichabiiaiifmSfS'-iUuuiir.hx.lgings. x674-9t 
Rav jS'.C. Words Tt Deafclyy lonely, soiitiu'y, far from 
neighlKjur.«i. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., DeeaJ/y or 
Dct^y, lonely. ‘ They live in a fftr off deeafli^ipot,’ retired 
from all noi.se, sedtided. Cheshire Gloss., Davily, 

Dtevutly, Dea/ty, lonely. ' It's a davcly rtiiwl.' 


llcnce Bea velUim. 

! 161X CoTCK.i .S’d/xViruV. .lonelin&v>c .. want of cunipanic, 

; iii::.anclincsse. Silence, a dcaueliiic.ssc, or .soHtarinc.s.se. 

Deavour, var. of Deveii, Devoih. 

Doaw, *7, ol>s. form.s of Dfav, Dewy. 

*1 l>e-awa*rren, v. Obs. rare. [f. Warren ; cf. 
de-aj^^resl.] Diswarhkk. 

xyj? W. Nbl.sun /.rtwf cflMi.. Game (1736) 32 Dcawar- 
rciiccl, is when a Warren is diswartened, or broke up and 
Laid in Common. 

t Daba*CCliatei Obs. rare, [ad. L. d^bac- 
(hdri, f. Hacchns: see De- I. 3 .] To rage or rave 
as a bacchanal, llcnce f Debacoha tlon. 

1613 Ci»cKi:ttA.M, DelHicfhate, to reuilc one after the man* 
neroT drunkards. 1633 Pbv.nnk Histrio-M. i. vi. .xii. ( 1 \.), 
Wlio dvfdc thfir holiday with, .most wicked debacchations, 
.and sacrih^gious eveorations. 17*7 Hailky vol. II, DebaC’ 
I haiku, a V.iging or madness, /rx^i in Rp. Ijiyinfjton 
t'nthus. «V /Vi-//ar/4 (i754) 111. 93 Then falling into 

a F'it of Rage, tjuarrelling, and flchacchation. 

Debaco, obs. form of DEiunE. 

Debacld (»lfba k’l). .Also d^bftcle. [d. K. </i> 
IhUle, vbl. sb. from dcbAclerKa unbar, remove a bar, 
f. de- -‘dcs- (see Du- I. f») r biUkr to bar.] 

1. A breaking up of ice in a river ; in Gcol. a 
Ruildeii deluge or violent rush of water, which break.-i 
down opposing barriens and carries before it block.? 
t)f stone and other debris. 

x8oa Pi.AYi AIK liluslr. I/hHou. Th. 402 Valley.s .nre so 
parlicuint'ly construrted as to carr)* with them a still 
stioiiger iffiitatioii of the e.vistvtu;c of a debacle. i8a3 
W. Ih'CKi.AND Keli‘f. J'^ilmt. 138 They could have been 
Irnnspot lcd by no other force than that of a ticmendou.s 
ili.luge or tWiacle of water. 1893 /Vi.' 7 i' Tcl. 1 Feb., 'JI10 
didculn ill the United^ Stales . . Telegrams -«:latu that 
the breaking up of the icc i.s being attended with great 
tlamage. 

2. iransf. and Jig. A sudden breaking up or 
tlownfall; a confused rnsh or rout, a stampede. 

1848 ‘I'ltACKKHAV Can. Pair xx.\ii, 'rhe Bruiiswickers 
were routed and had fled. .It was a gciuTfd 1887 

Graphic 15 Jan. 59/3 In ibc nightly debacle the] is often 
content to stand aside. 

'f Debaid. Sc. Obs. [Arising from mixture of 
cduiid, Auode with debate^ Delay. 

1375 Hakuovr Bruce x. 222 (Edinb. MS.) Th.m Honnok 
. . Went on hys way, Imt mar debaid \CatidK AIS, abat'd]. 
Dobait, obs. .Sc. form of IIehate. 

Debftr 'd/l»a' 4 \ v. In 6-7 debarre. [a. I*'. 
diibarrcr, in OK. desbarer. to unbar, f. des- (see De- 
I. 6) + barer, harrer, to Bar.] 

1 . Iraus, a. 'fo exchidc or .shut out from a place 
or condition; to prevent or prohibit from (entrance, 
or from having, attaining, or doing anything). 

CX430 Lydo. Flour of Curl esie (R.i, Alan alone .. Con- 
.str.aincd is and by statute Innuid An<l debarred from all 
such plcasaunce. a 1557 Mrs. M. IUssk r Ir. At ore's Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1394/1 Vllerlyc to debarre from licniicn till 
mankyndc for euer. 1586 W. \il v.wm Ping. Poe/rie (Aih.) 
39 I’oetry is not debarred from any iiiatter, wbicli may be 
expressed by penne or speeche. x6s4 Cai'T. S.Mnii rir- 
ginia v. 195 To debarre true men from comming to ihimt 
for fr.'idc. X633 T. S i afford /W. I lib. iii. (1821) 243 His 
brother John was not debarred by the Law from the title. 
1775 JouKHoN Tax, no^ Tyr. 42 'I’he multitudes, who are 
now deli.-irrcd from voting, 1867 S.milf^s Huguenots Fug. 
ix. iiSooi 144 'I’he Huguenots were again debarred froin 
holding [iiibiic ofiices, 

b. const, of. (Cf. deprive ofj) arch. 

X54X Act 33 Hen. I'Jll, c 6 Eueiy other person ,. be 
vtrerly excluded :md dckirred of ihcir saiil suites. 1599 
lb’. liAij. .Srt/. Y. iii. 49 'I’lie tlircil bare clients pouertie 
Debarres th’ alluriiey of Jiis wonted fee. 1670 Eachakd 
Cont. Clergy 34 Shall w'o debar 3’outh of .such an innocent 
and harmless recreation ? CX790 Shf.nstone Pilegies xxii. 
41 Tho' now deliarr'd of each nomcsiic tear. x8sa IlAzm r 
Tabled. .Ser. ri. iii. (18(59) 75 |To] debar lhcm.sclves of their 
real strength and advaiit.*igcs. 

O. with double object. 

c 1600 SHAK.S. Sonn. xxviii, I . .That am deliard the benefit 
of rtsi. 1630 Wausw’oki h Pilgr, viii. 83 My Pension . .was 
debarred me. 1711 Ukarnk GV/cc/. lOxf, llisl. Soc.) III. 
413 He was afterwards dclxirr’d the Library. 1754 J. IIn.- 
nuop. 1 //>tr//. Wks. II. vciQ To deb.'ir him the prayers and 
Saci'.-imcnts. 1863 11 . Cox Instil, iii. iii. 619 Persons who 
l.irofcss the Popi.^h religion or marry Papists are, by the Bill 
of Rights, dekirred the Crown, 
t d. with infin. Obs. 

Holland lAvy xi.ii. axv. 1129 He w.as.. debarred to 
levie warre upon any confederate allies. x6u Fci.lbk Ch. 
Hist. III. ii. § 3 Hishops. .arc. .debarred by their CanoiLs to 
be Judges of Lay- Peers in like ca.sc.s. 

fa with simide object; To shut out, exclude. 
itt3 T. Wat.son Tears of Fancie xUx. (Arb.) aoj If shee 
debarre it whither .shall it go. x6ox Hou.and Pliny II. 
4r>o That vitall .snirit which giueth life vuto all things is 
fkbarred, stopped and choaked. X847 H- Morn Song 0/ 
Soul II. HI. Ill, xlviii, Venus orb debars Hot Mars, nor enters 
hr with knocks and jars. 

2. To set a bar or prohibition against (an action, 
etc.); to prohibit, prevent, forbid, stop. 

1536 Skelton Magnyf. 61 Somwhal I could enferre. Your 
consayte to debarre. *557 N. T. (fJenev.) Alatt, v. 

All .superiltion.s othes are vttcrly deWred. 1597 Dr.\yion 
Mortimer imlos 115 Setdome nduuntage is in wrongs dc- 
bard. i6s8 T. SvKSCkR Logirk 78 Even as the dore when 
it is .shut, debaiTcs all entrance. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth ill. i. (1723) 169 Its Kgre.sfi (would have Wen) 
utterly debarr'd. a 18^ R. W. H amilton Kew, 4 Punishm. 
viii. 11853)401 Adherence to such a speculation debars all 
Christian fellowship. i8^a Jkkkikson Guide Eng. Lakes 


(1879) 73 .\t the head of the glcn k a low height which 
appears to debar the passage. 

Hence Beba'rred ppl. a., Debarring vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1640 O. Skiwiwicke Christs Counsell 184 It is of -singular 
good .. to a debaiTcd person. 1604 Hibkon Wks. 1 . 503 
A law for the <lckirring of young nieu from the miiiisiery. 
1656 T RAFF Comm. Alatt. vii. 8 'i’he door of the labcniacle 
wa.s not of any h.ird or debarring matter, but a veil. 1709 
W. Stkuart Collect, 4 Objserr, ( h. ,Sa>/l. 11. iv. H 14 (1802) 
8y 'I'he minister and .Session having, .debarred persons from 
the l4>rd's Table .. this doclrinar dclmning may fear such 
froiiy)artaking. 

t Deba-rb, v. Obs.- « [f. De- 11. 2 k J .. barba 
beard.] ‘ To deprive of bis beard ’ Q,). 

1717 Hailey vol. II, Debarhed, having nis beard cut or 
pulled uir. 

peba*rbariBe» v. [De- II. i.] tram. To 
divest of its barbarous character, to render not 
liarbarous. llcnce Debarbariia*tlon. 

x8*3 Dk(Jiun<.ky Lett. Kducotion v. (iSOo) 103 Wherever 
law and iniellectii.nl order prevail, x\\cy debavbariiie{^{ 1 may 
be allowed such a coinage) what in its elements might be 
barbarous. 1857 China Wks. 1871 XVI. '?4i No .Asiatic 
slate li.-ts ever dchatbartsed ilsedf. 1885 (j. Merkiuth 
Diana II. iii. 72 Hefore society can he civifi/od it lias to be 
debarbari/ed. 1848 W iskm.xn Ess. (i B^53> U L 427 To bring. . 
the blessing, nut of civill/atiou, but of dcbarbnrkation, 

Debarcation, var. of Dkiiarkation. 
tDeba*rei V. Obs. [De- n. 3 .] tram. To 
si rip down, make (piitc bare. Hence fOaba'red 
ppl. a. St) t Boba’ro a., intensive of Hare a. 

1567 Drant Horaces Arte of Poetrie Aij, As wooddes 
arc iimde debayre of U-.aurs by lurnyng of the yeaie. ciSzo 
M‘. Rohin.son A 1 . A/agd. 223 Nc.vl her dekared bresls bewitdi 
mine. eyes. 

Debarg/'o : see next. 

Debark (d/ba*jk), Also 7 dobarque, do- 
baTg{o. [a. K. dcbarqmr, f. ties- (see De- pref. 
1. 6 ) + barque Uauk j/;.-, ship. Cf. Distiark. Kor 
debargiug {c[\\.o\. 169 ^) cf. ILviu;;!:.] — Disembark. 
a. tram. 

.654 H. L'E.strange Chas. I (1635) C9 Until! he hatl 
dekinjiicd all his Horse. xjSa Genii. Mag. 4 'J’lu* Duicli 
debarked 700 F.uropeans. xm K. Johnston Loud. Geog. 
91 A telugc at which the .slave.s c.'iptured. .were dckirked. 
b. itiir. 

X69A I.i' iikeli. Brief Ret. liP.57) 111 . 349 The forws on 
board are to debarque, 1883 Blrton & Camkron 7 V Cold 
Const 1 . iii. 76 A strip of l>cach upon uliicli 1 should prefer 
to debark. 

1 Icncc Doba rking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1693 Luttkell Brief Rel. uSs'/) 11 . 483 To row the new 
clebargiiig ye.ssells to Portsmouth. Ibid. 505 Well Lontes. . 
f<*r dckirging .soldiers. 1867 Garfield in Century Miig, 
Jan. (1884) 410/1 'I'hree cheers for ibe ship, answered by our 
ileliniking friends with three more. 

Debark (d/ba-jk), «/.*' rare. [f. De- 11. 2 + 
B.vrk : cf. Dihbark,] tram. To strip of its 
bark, decorticate. Also Jig. 

1744-50 Eli.is A/od. Ilusb. IV. iii. 58 'I’hey dc-bark their* 
fhopj poles, that they m.Ty dry .sooner. X791 E. Darwin 
Hot. Gard. i. Notes 114 To dcliark oak-trees in the .spring. 
.x8t8 J. Hrown Psyche 46 Let us e.xemplify the matter De- 
bark'd of sricntlfic chatter. 

Debarkation ((i/bajk^i*j 3 n). Also debarca- 
tion. [f. Derakk v.i + -ation.] The action of 
landing from a .ship ; disembarkation. 

X756 Gent/. .Hag. XXVI. 324 'Jliey kcfit on their guard, 
and prevented the intended debarkation. 1850 Mkriyale 
Rom. Emp, (18O5) II. xvii. 248 'I’he c(.iii.‘:lruclion of tlic 
J^imnn g.'illeys gave great facilities for deharkHlIun. 1859 
Li;.\mn /// 7w. Itrit. 81 So much controversy has been rai.sed 
as to the place of [Uesar'.s] debarcation. 

Deba'rkment. rare. [f. a? prec. + -meet: 
cf. K, ciiharqucmenti\ =- prec. 

X74XI Jauyis Quix. 1. IV. \ii. •D.\ Our troops ought to., 
h.'tve met the enemy, .at the pkice of debarkment. 

Deba'mieili. rare. [f. Deiiar v, -f -mrnt.] 
I'hc act of debarring or fact of being debarred. 

a 1655 Vines Limfs Supp, (1677) 231 It may be a cause. . 
of ills debarment. 1709 Kunnki Erasmus on P'olly 05 Add 
to this.. their debarment from .'ll! ple.'vsures. xS^Black- 
mork Lorna D. (1889) 265 'rhinking of my sad debarment 
from the sight of J.onia. 

Debarranca (d/'ba-rans). mrc. [f. as prec. F 
-ANCE.] The action of debarring ; spec, the formal 
debarring of unworthy communicants from the 
Lord’s Table by the ‘fencing of the table* in 
Presbyterian churches ; .see Dkbauration. 

x86i J. MAcFARi.ANE Li/c 0 . Lawson n. (1862) 81 It is 
doubtful if these * debarrances ' (another name for this pecu- 
liar service) ever kept away one who had determined to 
cunimunicatc. 

DabavraSS (<1/b£e*ras), v, [a. F. dibarrass-er, 
f. dd- -- des- (see Dk- 1. 6 ) -barrasser in embar- 
rasscr to Embabrahb.] trans. To disembarrass ; to 
disencumber from anything that embarrasses. 

X789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 111 . 97 So as to debarras.** 
them.selves of this, X79S W. Koberis Looker-on (i79j^) I. 
390 To dcbnrra.x.<: its motions, and to display its attractions. 
x7q6 Ld. SiiEi'FiF.i.D in Ld. AucktamVs Corr. (1863) III. 
348 If the armic.H of France .should be debarraxsed from all 
other cneiiiies. 1848 C. Bkontk % Eyre x, I was debar- 
ras-sed of interruption. 1853 Readk Chr, Johnstone 165 
Jean Carnic, who deharm.Hsed her of certain wrappers. 

Debarra*tioxit rare. [f. Debar v.\ see 
nation.] The action of debarring; =Debarrance. 
x88a Cl W. Spkott Worship Ch. Seot, iii. 109 I'hls 
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;uldrc»i> came to be popularly known as the Fencing of the 
'i'abie . . its most prominent fenlure came to be a sciivs of 
clebarraii(n)S beginning thus: * 1 debar from the 'I'abic of 
the Lord* such and such .a class. 

Deba'rrent. rare ~ \ [f. Dkrau v., .iftcr i/e- 
ierrents etc.] Anythinc that debars. 

. *?»♦ i yw<*.r 8 Aug. 4/6 The Chinaman gefiendly doe,s not 
indulge in beer or wine— a great debarrent l<ciiig the co.st 
when delivered from iCurope. 

Debase (d/U’'‘s}, v. Also 6 debaoe. [Formed 
in i6th c. from l)ii> I. i, 3 4 11 \.sk zO: cf. Abamk.] 

+ 1 . Pratts. To lower in position, rank, or dignity; 
to abase. 06 s. 

7568 GitAKioN Chron. II. 60 The king hath debased biin- 
sclfc ynough to the Ih'shup. //v.V. 11. 75 iJebasyng hiinselfe 
with great humilitie .and .submission before the .saydu two 
Cardinallcs. X593 StiAKS. Huh. //, 111. iii. Faire Cousin, 
you debase vourTrincely Knee, To make t lie base Katth 
prowd with kissing it. x6xo VIi;.vi.ky St. ^ Utg. Citur vf lioii 
III. xvi. (1620) 121 brutus debased Collatinc" and banished 
him the city. 1648 Wilkin.s Math. Magick 1. i. 4 'I'he 
ancient Philosophers .. refusing to debase the principles of 
that noble profession unto Mechanical f>:|ierimcnis. 1671 
Milton Samson 99y thxl sent her to dclwsc me. 1751 
Johnson Hamhley No. ifi; P4 A m.'in [in (iiecnlantll will 
not debase hlinself by work, w’hich require.s ncitlier skill nor 
f ourage. 18*7 Poi lok Course T. v, Dcb:iscd in sackcloth, 
and forlorn in tears. 

1 2. 'fo lower in estiiualiun ; to decry, depreciate, 
vilify. Ohs. 

1565 'i‘. Stai’LKTON I'orlr. Faith 62 'I'he jM.michef . .would 
so extol grace, and delmre the Mature of man. x6oo Hoi land 
/.ivy jx. XXX vii. 34* I'raising highly, .the Samnites wanes, 
debasing the 'rnsc.-uies. 1704 J. PcAtw in W. S. Perry J/ist, 
Coll, .‘liner. Col. Ch. 1 . 98, I h.ive heaid him often ilchaxi 
and vilify the ficntleinen of the (’oniicil, using to them the 
opprobi I Jious names of Kogne, Ra:a:al |ctc.J. 1746 Iliai- 
VKY Mctlif. (1818) 15 Wliy should we exalt ouiselve-s or 
debase others ? 

3 . To lower in (pialily, value, or char.'icter ; to 
make base, detjrade ; to adulterato. b. To 
lower the value of (coin) by the mixture of alloy 
or otherwise ; to depreciate. 

1591 Sj’KNskr Tears pf Muses^ Urania Iii, Ignorance.. 
'I’liat. mindes of men home bcavenlic doili dcli.'icc. x6oa 
Fci.aF.cKii vsf Ft. Fnrail. 154 ( >r els it may be < h.'uigcd in 
the value, as if .a Floren, wliii h was woiih aU lo be ilebaM-d 
to 3li. i6o6 Slate TrialSy ilt. case of /mf>osit ions (R.', 
'^riiiu these staple coiniiiodilies might not be debased. 1751 
JoHN.soN Hanil'ler No. i 63 f 4 Wonl.s wliich convey id< a.s 
of dignity , . nve in lime debased. 1789 Trans. Sot% FncoftP\te> 
Arts T. i(i Much of the /nffre brought to Kngl.'tnd is inived 
with matters lhat debase its qualiiy. 1879 Frccdk Cpfsar 
xiii. 177 Laws agaiicst delmsing the coin. 

Debased (d/b«/*-st\ a. [f. pree. -f -i:T) 1.] 

1 . j^owered in cstimnlion {phs.)f in (iimlity,or char- 
acter ; see the verb. 

1594 fJnoKiiit Feel. Pol. n- vii. iifm) 76 This .so imicb 
ilespiced and debased nntliorilio of man. a 1859 MAr..\ri,AY 
Hist. r.u{^. V. .1 A dol.iascd currenry. 1863 Fu. A. K jmuli: 
Hesitl. in (ieorj^ia 9 One of a debased and dcgiaded race. 

2 . /hr. Of a charge : Horne upside down ; re- 
versed. 1864 in Wcnsir.K. 

Hence Deba'sedness, debased character. 

/rx7so W. Dun 0)1’ in .Spurgeon Treos. J>av. P.s, cxix. 
50 The folly .and danger of sin, the d chased nc:s.s of it.s 
picasmes. 1885 L. Ovivn^m- Symptieumata xii. iSy The 
uaicring debasedness of muterinl cravings. 


Debasement (d/be'-sment). [f. as prcc. + 

-MENT.] 

1, 'Fhe action or process of dcliasing; the fact or 
state of being dcbas(?d ; lowering, degradation ; 
cottrr. anything wherein this i.s involved. 

x6oa Fulhcckk T.v/ Pt. Parall. 5.1 If the debnstunent W'crc 
before ihc day of p.-dmciit the debtor may pay the det in^ the 
coin emb;isc;d. X64X Miuon Reform, w. (18^,1 1 37 'Lhc 
Primitive P.^stors of the Church .. avoiding all worldly 
inaircrs as clogs .. and dehasoinciits to their high i:.'illing. 
X776 Aoam Smith \V. N. i. xi. tiSfiS' 1 . 205 The gre:it debase- 
ment of the silver coin, by clipping and wearing. 1833 1 ,Yn ON 
Kienzi i, viii, 1 wecfi for the dcbascmcnl of my country. 

ta. Abasement. Ohs. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. {16x3) 32 It i.s debasement and 
a puni.shment to me to inuc.sl and enrobe my .selfe in the 
dreg.s and drosse of mortality, a 1711 Kkn A/nu. Prayers 
Wks. (1B38) 388 With what debasement and dread ought 
I to appear before thy awful presence. 1855 Micman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vn. ii. 102 I hc history of Henry s 
debasement. 

Ddbaser (fb'bfT'-s'u). One who debases. 

x6ix CoTCK., Ahtaissenr^ att abaser, debaser .. humbler, 
briiiger downe of. x6ii-3x J.ai/d .Ser$n. (i847| 
punish the debasers of ‘justice’. 1794 biR W. ^nis 
Laios of AJettn ix. 258 I)eba.scrs of inet.al.s. 1805 J* Camt- 
WKiuiiT .State of Nation x. 5 1 A debaser of the cliaractcr of 
oiir nation. 1847 H* F. Tvkwhjit .Serin. II. 378 Ihc 
debasers of Kaplisin. 

t S«ba'sn, v- Ohs. nome-wd. [f. De-I. X, 3 + 

Ba.shz;.'] To abash. 

x6xo N1CC01.S Emj^lafuCs Flh,a Induct. (N.', Hut silhe I . . 
Fell prostrate down, debash’d with revercMl .shame. 

Debash, var.ofPt;j»ASH/f;/^/<?-W., interpreter. 
Debasing ■ d/lv*‘siij), vbl. sk [hno L] The 
action of the verb Pkbahk. 

X891 Athcnxum j Oct. 448/1 In the fatal debasing of the 

De^Sk'Sintfp pp 6 - That debases. 

177s in Asti. 1837 Hr. Martinkau Sec. HI. 191 

The misery of a debasing pauperism. 1870 J. If. Nkw’man 
/list. Sk, 1 . 1, iv. 198 Mahonictanisni. .is as debasing, .as it 
is false. 
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Hence Deba'sinifly adv. 

*847 in Cmak;. 189a Harpers Ma^. Nov. 946/1 It indi- 
lailcd more ignorance of what is debasingly c.allcd J-ife than 
knowledge of it. 

t Deba'jmre, ni/'e - [See-tTHC.] De- 
basement. 

1683 C 'avk Fa /esiasfiii 207 'Fo propound a place that might 
look like a dchasurc and degr.Tding uf liiin. 

D6b8(t{kblo ^^d/li.'’»'tal)*l), a. .Vlso 7-9 debate- 
able. [a. OF. dchatahU tCotgr.), debutiahU^ f. 
dchat{t'-re i- -able : nicd. (Aiigio-)L. dchaiahilis.'\ 

1 . Admitting of debate or controversy ; subjtrct to 
dispute ; ijiicstionable. 

1581 M ria Asii R iii. 11887) •* I^hc dinorence c»f 
0)union is no pioufc at all, that tiu- matter is debatable. 
168s f. (Oa/. No. 2oji.a A Coniiiiittef. for coiisideiiiig 

the di.'bateable Kleetions. 1817 J. .‘^coi r I'aris Revisit. 
led. 4' 2ui OliM'rvations on ierlain dcbatfablc points. 1883 
t'koi iik .Sk.n t A 7 //.A IV. ii. i. 177 J )oi:tniie<, whidi degraded 
ae( eptcJ truths into debatable v>piiiions. 

2. £sp. ISt-iid of land or territory, <*..<,•*. on the border 
of two countries :ind clniiiietl by both; applietl to 
land.s on the borders of F.ngl.and iiiul .Scotland, t'sp. 
a tract lu twcm the Fsk and Sark, claimed (Jtefore 
the Union I by both countries, and the .scone of 
frmuenl contests. 

l* 453 «. > 53 * » 5 ^'-*'-“ I».M .\nt.r. J 1^92 in Kymcr I'o Jer.t X 1 1 . 
4f!7/-.! i*ei-ra.sdrA»alabik-.% ibulcin ail)aieuli:.s. 1536 ItLi.i.KSni N 
Cron. S»ot. {1821) 1 . jfif Gret (oniciiiioini liciwix tlic Scoilis 
and Pit.lilis, for Lcrlaiic debaitabill landi-s tluil lay belwix 
thair rcalint*s. 1549 Compl. .s:eot. via. 74 N'l-ntral men, lyik 
lo the riil.irs tliat diieiltis on the dehalal'il landis. 1^4 
{titie\ A llookf! «d‘ the .sin vaic of the deb:ilai)le ;iml ]>oriltr 
lands. 1609 .Ski NK A* 07. . 1 'n/. ji (Juhiibei the defender 
lifts any other land in the towne, ijiih> re the il«;;b.-iilal)le land 
lyes, or n-Hiht. 1777 Nu.oi son & IIomk Hist. ICestm. .y 
Cuml>. I. p. I.xxii, '( he. Debatoalile T.and. . Im tame a fiuiher 
bone of roiiteiition bi twecii the. two Miailin^ p.iiTies. e l8oo 
K. WiiiTK Lett. '1S371 3 The debale.ihh; gruuml of the 
Peli'pi>iiiiosi;ins. 1820 .Sem r Avhof. ii, The (iia ine.s who 
lh(-n inlialiittd the Ik bate.able Land. 1838 1 iilKI.WAL.I. 
Grecre 111. 1 *9 (..uarding a debalabh: fu mtier. 

b. //A'". Ot regions uf thoin^dit, etc, 

1814 Cii vi.Mi-.iis J'.viii.Clir. Rr, i .'. i. -{i (MiiFli.aiiily is now 
looke<l upon as deWit cable Kr'»'‘tid. 1870 Lakhau Fiim. 
Sfecilt iv. (1073) 118 Fbe. .deltaleablc lauds ut the separ.ito 
linguistic kingdoms. 

tB. a.s sb. 'I’he DebaLable Land Tou the bolder 
of England and Scotland: sec 2 above; ; aLo pi. 
the residents on this hind soiiietimes . 

155X Emv. VI l.it. A’rw. Ruvli.) II. (8 ) 'I h** lonl Ma.\- 
W'cll did upon malue lo the I'.nglish debalablcs overrun 
I hem. ll'itl, 3<yO 'i’heti ‘hal the S<ottis w a.st their tlciial- 
ahlcr.s, and we ours. //•///. 4<7 'J'he. eotunii-.M’onars ftir the 
Dt hatable. 1568 in II. C.unphdl l ove . /. « //. Mary Q. Siois 
.\j>p. uB.? 4) 15 ‘I'he coulravirrsy jerely arising by ova asion 
of certain grounds upon ihc fumiiers in the Kast Miuclics, 
commonly called the ‘ Thre:ip.l.ind ’, or ‘ Debal.ahle*. 

Debate (<b‘b<.'**t', .!•/'. 1 Also .[-f dobaat, j-b 
debat, 5-6 Sc. dobait. [.ML. debaf a. V, debut 
(13th c. in l.jttrc)-IT. debott It. tliba/lOt Koinanic 
tieriv. of the verb: sec I)En.\TE 7».l]. 

1 . Strife, contention, dissension, tiu.nrrelling, 
wrangling; a rjuamd. /I I deba(c\ at strife, at 
vartaiicc. Ohs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9684 iCotl.' I’.iuiix mi .‘.isiers es a debal. 
1340 Hamiolf; i'r. Cense, 3473 'I'y act:«.»rdi- |*am |»at t r al 
dcliate. C1386 CliAt.t FK Friar's T. Ihol. 24 \c .sidadd 
Ik CM heendc; And eurU ys . .In eoinpaiiy we wi>l h.'iiie no 
deha.at. 1481 C.lxto.v (,Oiifrev cl.wix. 263 Whan, .alb: the 
debales lliail ben) appeas' d ilini wi re eiiinng llietn. iS.3S 
(>V1;.H1IAI.K /./•Xv.xii, 51 1 hyiike ye that 1 am eonieloluyngc 
peace vi-on e.'irth— I tell you n;iy bni rather debate. im 6 
bi'i.Li NOKN .Scot. hB-m L 61 'I hus rais ane s< hamcliil 

deb.'iil lK;lw ix ihir Iw'o brethir. 1612 I<ow’i.AKn.s Knuueof 
Harts 24 'J'o .. set gooil friends and la-ighburs al dcbnlc. 
1715 P01K///W1H. -yjti To M-.»l the Irueeaiul end llie dire 
debate, 1882 J. Parki K Ape.\f. Life I. 138 'FIjc si>irit of 
deliate is opposed to llu: spirit c«f l<i\e, 

iomb, < x^^al'romp. /’ftr.Mi 5 Dehalc maker, or baraiour, 
inee.ftter. 

f b. rhy^cal strife, fight, contlicl. Ohs. 

15. . Felon Stnve Rokeiy in K. I?t ll Anc. Poems Peasantry 
(1.8571, flee wist that llicic had bin ilehaie. /r i533 b"- 
Ukkni^rs Gold. Rk. PI. Aurel. <1546/ R v 1 >, 'J licir debate w'.a.s 
so crudl, that there wa.s .sl.iine v. eapit.'iyncs, i59o.Si*KNSJ a 
F. (I n. viii. 54 The whole debate, Which that jitraunge knight 
for him sustained had. 

fc. To make, debate-, to make opposition or 
rcsist.ince. Obs. 

e. 1350 1 / 7 //. Polerne 4380 pe werw'olf w;»s ful gl;ul of 
Wilfiams .spcche. ..\iid matlc no more deliat in no inancr 
wice. X500 ao DrMi.\H I 'reris of Rerxeik 555 Se tins he 
done and mak no m*.»ir dehait. 1 1^5 I.indi say (I’itMK'rttie) 
ChroH. .^cot. 11728) 10 Or else, if they made no delate, 
without cunsidei.'itioii and jiity wouhl cut their throats. 

2 . Contention in argii merit ; tiispiite, controversy; 
discussion ; esp. the discussion of questions of 
jHiblic interest in Parliament or in any assembly. 

>393 Gow’ji R Couf. Iff. 348 'J ho was Ijctwenc my prt“l ;unl 
me DeUiic and great i.ierple\i.-tc. a 1450 h ut. tie la Tour 
(iSC8» ar He is of highc worde.s. . whnfor y praie you. .that 
yc take no deliate with hyni. 1548 Hai.l Chron. j 33 b, 
Wliereforc the Commons after lung delate, deleiminecl to 
.vciul I he speaker of the Parliament to the kinges bighness. 
1561 ' 1 '. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 36 If there liappen debaio 
.tTkiuI any doctrine. ^ 1640 in Riishw’. Hist. Coll. !!(:%>) hi. 
I. 58 'I'hursday m:.vl L appoinlcd for ihn T>el'ale of the New 
Canons. 1727 SwiF T Gitllh^cr 11. iii. 1 19 After inuch debate, 
llicy e<»ii( hided nnanimously that [etc.J. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. II. 431 Sor*Apis had another mcannig : and this 


was the term in delate. 1855 Macai.'UY Hist. Euf^. H . 1 55 
An account . . which gives u very high notion of hi,s talents 
for delate. 1883 (iiLMouH Mongols .vvii. 207 Ditncullics . . 
welcomed ralJmr .ts subjects for debate. 

b. (with a .aiKl //.) A controversy or discussion; 
.fee. a r0rm.1l discussion of somcqueslion of public 
interest in a legislative or other nHscmbly. 

c 1500 I hree Kings ThiNC debaie.s that were made, 

of good willc, aiiu by noon hate. X848 Dk. Hamil'ion 
in //. J'apeis i.Cainden) 245, I shall not trouble your I.o. 
now with the debats. 1709 Steki.e Tatler No. 17 f 1 
A full Deb.iie upon Piibficlc Alfnirs in the SeiuTtc. i860 
M Cartiiy then Times IV. l.\ii. 391 The delale, which 
lasted f'liir nights, was i>rilliaiit .11111 iinpas.sioni'd. 

1 3 . Fighting for any one, defence, aid, protection. 
Fc. Obs.\ure, [Cf. DKikVTr. v. 3.) 

1581 .Vfi/. Poents Rtfertu. xliii. 61 (Julm findis hir (l)amc 
F.ulunc's! fivimhliip of fiiiioiir lies ancuch . . Iluw' far may 
Dai ills bragge. of lier di bait ! 

t Deba'te, .v/i.- Obs. [f. Dkb.vte .[.ower- 
ing ; dciHci ialion ; degradation. 

^1X460 Sir K. R>’s / a Relle Dame. 45(> in Pol. Ret. .y J... 
IWms (17 \ f a lady iloo soo grete outrage tt) shewe pyte, 
and f'.anse liir oweii debate. 

Debate (d/'li^'-t), J'.I Also 4 dobat, 6-7 
dobait. [n. OF. dcba/-rc, in Pi', dcsbafn'i debaire^ 
Sji. dcbafii y Pg. debater., U. dibaflerc, f. Koinanic 
balFerc to figlit (sec An.M'i:, (..'omjia’j\ , with I.. 
de-s oci:asionally ie]»laced in Koiii. by des-\ the 
Sfij.se is rather from L. dis- : cf. diseus.s, dispu/c.'] 
tl. intr. 'Fo liglit, conUnd, strive, quanel, 
wrangle. Obs. 

c\\\o Cutsor PI. 59i3i'Trin.) For la; wol j'lis delate on 
lilt; J sli.'il liiin flu 111. he in he .mv;. r' 1386 l.’nAi i kh Sir 
Tliopas 1$"} lli.s t oi<:>ainionr . . In which he wold debate. 
1490 Ga-mhn tloo' to IMe >j, I wyll not debate ne stryue 
nytaisl the. 1530 pALStiR. 508/1. 1 dcbalt', I stryve. .1 wyll 
nat iltbaie with you lor so Mimll a iiiaier. _ xs^ Svi nsi-.k 
/ '. II. i. G Well tviiild he Idurivy, amt in lists delate. 
1665 Manu v Givtius' l,\ay t , ICarres 592 'I'he .Spanish 
Gerici.'il .. togedirr with lii.s O/lkeis, iJebale of the right 
I hereof .Tg.'iiiril iill foice. 

1393 Gow i b 11 . 31x1 What .sb.iiue it is to bon 

unkindr, .Aytin ihft whii;li iomui iU:ba(elh. <1600 Shakn. 
Sonn. w, Wasicfidl tinits debaieih with decay To change 
ycMii day of youth lo sullie«l night. 

2 . fran.<. To contest, (lUjuite ; to contend or fight 
for; lo carry on (a figlit or quarrel). Obs.m arch. 

<1489 Cam ON Riant hard vn xxiii. 79, 1 bane debalctl 
ijuaiclle ayen-l the god C'f lone. 1597 T. Bf.aki* Theatre 
Gods 7 nde. (lOi. ) 4f;6 A.s tlioiigli they would ilehatc a 
ptiviil qtiaireil lafort: his jnes. ?uc. 1697 Dkvim'N eFneut 

1 bey see I Ik. hiq s .mil 1 .al iaii yoiiih debate Thu martini 
ini/fs on tlse dusty plain. 1813 ScolT Rokeby f. xvi, lii 
many .1 well del sited field. i8i8 TitF.'icoTT Fe*d. A h. (18.16) 
L Ininxl. 11 'I'he, c.tu.su of ndigioii was debated with liie 
.same ttidoiir in Spain, us on the plains ul I’iiltsliiic. 

t 3 . To liglit for, dcfcml, ])rolect ; also absol. 
(for rejl.) lo defend one-seU. Ah Obs, 
xSoo-'xo t)i;Nii.\it Poems x.vi. 32 Is non so aiinit in-lo plait 
Tli.it can fra liuhle him ilchuil. 1536 Bi:i.Li Nr>i:N Cron. 

(1821I [. 4(1 The tft.siilcw .. lied to the monianis; and 
di’b.'utit (hair miserahilMiliis . . wilh scars and hard fiide. 
lldd, I. fjoKvfticii in swift miming and w-trsling, to make 
tliaini the more abill to dt b.iil lii.s ti alinr. a 1605 Mont- 
ituMi RiL Di'Vtdioual Poems vi. Tlu n prayers, nlnies* 
deid.s, and teal is . ..Sail iiiair .avuill than ^aks and .spearis, 
For lo ilftbait tlioe. a 1605 Poi.waim Plyting tv. Plant, 
gomcric 745; Now debate, if llum ilow. 

4 . To (li.spiite abinil, mgue, discuss ; csp. to dis- 
cuss a question of imblic inleresl in .1 legislalivc 
or olbi.r .'is.scinbly. (With simple obj, or obj. clause.) 

ez34o [:wft 5). a 1439 in WarkwortK s Chron. (C.niiden) 
Notes 60 I he wyr.he corny n.s, after ibe mater dciialet . . 
grawnlyl and asscnlyl lu the lorseyd pri‘iui.s.ses. f 1489 
Caxton Rlamhardyn x.xviii. 103 'J'his inatere.. (Ii«*y sore 
di;haty<l einongft them self by many & dyiici.se oppynyoiis. 
>55® CRf)\\T.Ky Inform, ff Petit, a JMo.-^l weyghiy mntli*;rs 
. .to be ilelj.Tled. .in ibis })ii-siMU I'.'irliaiinrnt. 15^ .Smak.s. 
Com. F.rr. 111. t. C7 In debating wliich w.ts best, wee shall 
part with neither. 1653 Wai.'ion Anghrii. 42 The ques- 
tion has been debated .iniong iimny great CIcrk.s, 1782 
I'kii-.silkv Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 392 ft was didated in ilie 
(beek Cliuich. 1874 Gkkf.n Shoft Hist. viii. g 7. 533 The 
Lords debutftfl notliirig but pru]xi.sals of j>eace. 

b. intr. 'J’o engage in discussion or argument ; 
i’sp. in a I'fublic a.-scmbly. Const, upon, on, ^of. 

zS3oi'Ais(iH. 5<.'8 ./i They h.ive dehnfefl upon this mater 
these lilleiic dayes. 1548 [see Di lJ/.l t\(; vN . jAf tttx 
.SiiAK.s. I Hen. Cl, V. i. 35 V'our .scin rall .snitc.s IJaiic bin 
coiividt r’d and debated bn. 1655 Ft'i.i.KR CA. ///x/. v. iii. 

§ 60 'j'o grant or deny them IConvoc.-uions) Cotnin'iKsion to 
deb.itc of Keligion. 1828 ITlsRAcr i Chas. /, 1. xi. ;to7The 
Commons, .debated In an npen fminmitice on certain parts 
of ilie;ar ppeechcK. 1835 w. Iicvrxej^ ’J'our Prairies 183 
Bcalie. .came up while wc were delating. 

6. Irtrvs. To discn.ss or consider {wtlh oneself 
or in one’s own mind ', deliberate upon. 

c 1340 (/Vrrv. ,y Or. Knt. 2179 Dcbetande with hyin-self, 
ipial (.it be iiiy^l. 1530 Palsi.b. 50P/1, I wyll debate this 
mater with my vrdfc, and take counsaylc of my pylowe. 
^■>53® H- Rhoi>i;s Rk. Furfure 570 in Rabees //L / 1868 198 
Be Hut hasty, nuns Were lo giiie before thou it di-Uite. 1623 
CoNWAV in Kllis Orig. Lett, 1. III. 155 These tender con- 
sidcratinns. .Ills Majestic debated some clayes. 18^ Tun- 
NY.soN P.nid 1215 Knid. ,T)ehatiiig his comnitind ot silence 
given. . Held coiniiiurie with hcisclf. 

b. intr. To deliberate, con«ider (with onc.velf). 
*593 Df.ii.mtng vld. a/».I. 1399 J'Uaks. Hen. I ', iv. i, 31, 
1 and my Basomc mu.st debate awhile. x65x llormKH 
Livinfh. II. Aix. 168 From thi.s fal.se doctrine, men arc dis- 
I'osed to debate with themselves, [etc.]. 1733 Swipt Poems, 
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()» I'oetry^ A foiiiKlei'ii hor^^: will ofL (legate Hcfoii: he 
tries a five- barr'd K*d«. i8^ Moukis lutrthly Par. 1 . 1. -yji 
She sat, DebaiiiiK in her niiiid of this and that. 

c|uasi-/t/^y/ 7 Y const. : stands for a-de- 

in tiebate, i. c. the vbl. sb. preceded by 
prep, d- f»n, in. 

I68fl l)’lbin;v Pnfh'rs tiJwst 140 What cursed (?iise is 
now (Lbaliiiii? 1788 Mrs. VivxMvs ffctiry .5- JsnlK I. fl6 
This Mtbjcct wa.s .still eaiiK-sily dt.hatin;i, 

t Debate, vd Obs. [app. i. De- I. i, 3 t 

IbVTK, .Ijillftic f. A HATE.] 

1. hiins. To abate ; to beat down, bring down, 
lower, leditcc, lessen, diminisli. 

('1450 St. {.'itthhert •Slirtee.si 4717 ]>:ii .. prayed for par- 
(loiinv of hat altaynt. pair mystledc to debate. 15*3 Doir.!. \s 
yKiU’h xiM. iii. .J5 Thir KutiluinyA. .(Ian at coiiiinand dehnit 
thar voce and ceis. <’1537 Thet siit's in ll;ul. Dotlshy I. 
■114, 1 will debate anon, .thy bra>;^in^{ cheer. >564 J. Kas- 
iii.r. C<>»fut. Serm. 56 Thrit Ixxiy, which was., 

with fast dcbaietl. 

b. 'J’o depreciate, decry ; =^l)F:n\.SK 2 . 

1598 (! 1 ri-.nkwky Tihitn.\’ .hia. vi. viii. (if-je) 134 The 
Parthian put his soiildlcrs in mind of. .the renowned nobility 
of the -Arsacides : .and . .tlcbatcd Hibeiius as ignoble. 

C. 'To sublr.'tct, taUe away, {tibsoi. in <juot.) 

1658 .A. I’ox ]l ’uyt.i‘ Siiyg-. u. i. 48 'I'o dclutc from the 
one, and to add to llie other. 

2 . intr. To abate, fall off, grow les:';. 

#11400-50 . 4 h*xani{i‘r vr:y (\ M.S.) pe more 1 meiij? 

our maiesie pc more it debates. #1450 A/. Cuthht'rt bSm* 
tecs) -.'54^ pc werUencs of hlr .sekenes with in liei’an to 
deWite and blyii. 1586 W. Wkiuik E*f^. Piurirh' (Arb.) 94 
Arles. . wlicii they are at ihii full perfection, doo debate and 
decrease iij^ainc. 1657 'I'omunson Disp. 113 The 

strength oi the syni(Uoiir< lu ing debated. 

Dobateablo ; see Dkhatahi.u. 
t Deba*tefal, Obs. [See ~tvl ] 

1 . (Jf persons : Kiill of strife, contentious. 

1491 Caxiom / Pair. iW. dc \^f^ 1.195) n. -ijijh/i Men 
full of noyse ^?r debatefull, 1557 Payniil Barclay’s yu^irtk 
Jiiij, Sowers of dy^conl and dcb.-ufiil. x6ii Cotok., /.///. 
y^icK.x. liti^iou.'i, debatefull, contentious. 

2. Of things: a. rerlaiiiing to strife or content 
tion ; b. Controversial, contentious. 

1580 SiDNKY ArouBa (16^2) 4t2 Her con.seicnce . . slil 
iiouri-shiiig* this debateful fire. 1^7 Fi.i.ajinc CotiUi. Jlclin- 
nhi'd III. In the Iriall of this debatefull i|Ue.stion. 

1 1 dice t Debatefully adv. 

i6<x Cot«;k., ContcMUyusciucnly contcntiously. .dcbatc- 
fully, with much wrangling, 

t D 6 ba*tetlieili ^ Oh. [a. OV. debalemeut 

(later debut I erne up., f. dekit-re t- -ment.] 

1. The action of debating j debate, controversy, 

1 1 isc«.s.sion , deli berntion. 

1$^ Art {'lies al'out A’(i 7 >. Prrf. i() Our bidiop-s . . as-^ 
st'niTiled .. for the fidl <]cbatcnierit and quiet determination , 
of the same. 1586 ,A. 1 Uv Secretary 1. («f'2.st ii 'fbe i 
niaii#'r rf;«]ijircth Jong debaicmenl. s6oji ,Stt,AK8. //aw. \ . ' 
ii. 45 Without deliiitenitint Imtiier. 1641 Miltom Rr/orw. i. 
(iS;;i) 5 .A .serious qiie.stion anil debatement with my .sclfe. 

2 . Contention, Strife. 

1590 .Si'KNSii.« /'■. C* **• '"i* .39 He with Pyrochles sharp 
deball nu'.nt made. 

t D6ba*teiiLent Obs. rare - [f. Debate 
w.- + -MENT.] Abatement. 

11550 i’lAi.K K. yt’ftan iC'amdcn) 73 Sir, disconfort not, 
for (jod hath .sent debatementes. .From thys hcavyc yoke 
ilclyveryntfc yow. 

Debater (d/lvFtaj). in 5 -our. [a. AF. de- 
hatonr ~ OF. dchateor, 'Cur, agent-n, f. debat-re to 
I lEUATE zO • see -KB 3 .] 

1 1. One who contends or strives ; a quarrelsome 
or contciuious ]>ersori. Obs. 

*388 Wyclji’ Row. i, 30 Dtirar.ionris, bateful to Oiul, 

• lebateri.'., jiroude. >413 t.Yut:. P/li;r. .V( 7 :<’ 4 .’ »v. x.wv. ( 148 ;• 
i- j Fy^ilitcr-, and debatcuirs. <'1440 Capc-.pavf. .C/'A? .S 7 . 
Kat/i. IV. 1519 A fal.s traytour. ,del>aicr and robbour. 

2. One who takes jTait in debate or public tlis- 
cU'sion ; a disputant, controversialist. Often, one 
skilled in debate, an able disjjutant. 

uw Shaks. Z /•(■>'. i«;!9 Iiebalc where leisure serves with 
dull debaters, a X773 C.'iii.siKKriKi.n (T.), It i.s only know- 
ledge and cxj>eriiMKe that can make a debater. 18*3 Dykom 
7 aau XIII. xx, 'I'hc Lord Henry was a great debater, .So 
that few members kept the house up later. 1848 Macai;- 
i..\v //Ist. Png. II. fill 'J'licir d«di.atcs lasted three days.. 

Sir Patrick Hume was one of tlie debaters. 1887 Westw. 
A’<V'. Turur .Mr. C. is a debater. 

Debating i.d/^bc'niij), vbl. sb. [-jno •.] The 
action of Debate vh.f ; discu.^sion ; deliberation. 

J548 Hall Chrrn. no After lone debatyng, the Commons 
t:oni.ludtd to graunte .ii,s. of the pound. *593 .Siiaks. ! 
t.ncr. j?74 Then chiltlish feare mi.aunt, dehating the. 1732 
I'n^KKLF.Y .*f 4 ////r. IV. § a 'Mie end of dcbaline U to jwr- 
su.'ule. >845 S. Ai sri.s Riinl;i’.\ //ht. Ref. II. 71 After 
a gie.at deal of debating a resolution wii.s passed. 

b. (litrib.f as in debating society, a society 
whose members meet for prtictice in debating. 

1711 Athcn. Litt. II. t8, I find myself in such 

a debating humour, that you must iiuluige me. X7M Cvatl. 
Ma^. LXIl. ii.it46ProcccdIus:s. . wiili respect ton (lebating- 
socicty at the house formerly the Wing’s Arms tavern, in 
Cornhill. 1808 yrnj, XIX. 445 l o answer every base 
attack on Viu-idn.'ition, in Newspaper-, or in Debating .Socic- 
ties. 1857 PeCKi.K i iz’itiz. 1. vh. ^94 In the middle of the 
i 3 lh century debating .so<f 5 eiics spnni;* up among trades- 
men. i88< ZfVtA' Mercury 24 June 4/4 'hic new (»ovcrn- 
meiit will be .weak in debating power. 

Deba*tillg| ppl a. [-1x0 That debates: 
see Debate 


Row k Tamcrl. i. ii. 665 Dcliatiiig Senates. 1749 
/.icily. A /\mn 30 A.s just the .structure, and .xs wise the 
plan, As in the lord of all deUiting man ! 

I fence Deha'tingly adv. rare ** ». 

x8^in Craic. 

tDeba*tivei Obs. rare. [f. Debate v.W 
-IVE. Cf. OF. debaiif vi4th c. in Godcf.\] Re- 
lating to, or of the nature of, debate or discussion. 

x6o6 ( 5 . WIot)iJC(H:Kt‘l Ir. IrstiMe 25 b. They were ilriueii 
into a debatiue meditation. 1642 Fui.lkk Amsw. Feme 14 
If this decisive faculty, after the debativc had pa.s.sed upon 
the senee of the Law, were not some where resident in 
the f'lovemment. 

t Deba'tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. debaty Debate 
j .rA ^ -nL s. (Possibly in A F.)] Quarrelsome, con- 
1 icntioiis. 

1483 Path. A/tg/. 92 Debat oiise, coniensiosus, ('1520 
Treat. Catauut ii'iiid} 14 Aduenture .and angre ben aye .so 
fichatous. 

Debanch (d/l)§tj\ ZL Forms; 6- dobauoh; 
6 7 (y ,SV.) debosh, 7 debaiish, debausch, do- 
bosche, 7“ S deboash, 9 Se. dobush. [a. (r*i6oo) 
F. didtaiuha-y in 0 /V . desbauehcr (i3 i4Lh c.) to 
entice UA^.ay from the service of one’s master, 
scdiicc from duty, etc. Of obscure derivation. 
'I'he original pronunciation a'ter modern P’., ,'ind 
its gr.adual change, are seen in the spellings deboshy 
debaushy dehoadiy debauch riming in 16S2 with 
approach ; see the sh. See also Deboi.se. 

F. liebaucltcr is, aceording to T.ittre .iiid Hatzfeld, derixTil 
from a sb. bauche. of w’hich the precise scM.se and origin 
.*uc according to the latter iinknow n ; according to the former 
it — ‘ a place of work, workshop \ so that tiesbaucher would 
ine.an orig. ‘to draw away from the workshi>p, from one’s 
work or duty’ : so Diez. Cotgr. has /uiuche. ‘cmirsc of 
Slones or luicks in building*, bam/ter ‘to chip, hew, or 
square timber, etc.; also to rixnkc, cuder, array, laycucnly *; 
hcMicc desbanc/ier might primarily mean * to disorder, brmg 
intodisarray or dbiurder *. 'I’hc sense ‘draw.aw.ay from service 
or duly* afipc.ars however to lie the earliest in French, though 
that of ‘ roriupt had also been developed before tlic word 
was taken into linglish.] 

i'l. trans. To turn or lead away, entice, seduce, 
from one to whom service or allegiance is due ; 
c.R. sohlicrs or allies from a leader, a wife or 
diildrcu from husband or father, etc. (Usually 
with the connotation * lead astray, mislead *.) 
Rarely with agaimt. Obs. 

a 1595 b’lu R. vVii.i.iAM.s Actions Low C. (ifii8» 3 ( 1 ’..) That 
Count Kgniont would be deho.shed from thmn by liic Spanish 
instruments. 1614 I..oik;k 49 Not to have such 

a woman to his wife iluat was not debauched from licr 
hu.sbaud. 1677 (. 1 . fht.Kts in .Ellis (V/y-. Lett. it. IV. 42 
'I’o debauch tne military and gentry, .from their duty to bis 
Majesty. 1697 IbtYDEN Fire. Past. Pn»f. (^1721) I. 80 He 
who had the .Vddress to debauch away HeUn from her 
Hu.sliand. 1702 Z'z/y. T/teop/trast. 72 Money debauches 
children ag.ainst their (tareuls. 17x2 AkOUTiiNOT yo/m Bull 
tv. i, He had hardly put up his sign, W'hen he began to 
debauch iny best cu-stomers from me. 1754 licMi-: /list. 
Fug-. 1. .x\i. an He debauched pilncc John frutii his allegi- 
ance. 1765 (Joi.DSM. Fss. ‘Taste Wks. ((.MoIk!) ^1^/2 Thus 
delxuiclied from n.iture, how can we reli.sh her genuine pjo- 
duclioMS '( 

f b. To entice, se.Jiicc, or gain over to a parly 
or course of action, or to do a thing. Obs. 

1667 pKPYs Diary July, Two 3'ouug men whom one of 
them debauched by degrees to steal their fathers* plate and 
ck»thes. 1694 Cot. Rcc. Tennsylv. I. 459 J’hc live Judian 
j nations wer now debauched to the french interest. 1765 
I Goi.osm. JCss. Taste Wks. l(Ilobe.» 313 '2 Hence the youth 
j of both sexeS are debauched to diversion. 1797 IIlkkk 
j Regie. ^ /Vrt/vr iv. Wks. IX. nxi ’fheir amity is to debauch us 
to ihe.ir principles. 

fc. (\\ it hout const.) To seduce from a Ilcgiiuicc 
or duty, induce to desert ; to render disaffected ; 

! to [jcrvcit or c(»rrupl in regnrd of allegiance or 
j duty to others. Obs. (cxc. as merged in the more 
general scn.se of 2.) 

1623 FA\ iNr. Theat, Hon. i. iv. 25 'I’o dchosh and corrupit 
the- .‘iublccts. x6sx livFLVN Mew. (1S57) 1 . 28^ Mr. John 
Co^in, son of the Jh'an, dcbanchcrl by the priest.s. z^x 
I.iMiBELi, Brie/' Ret. (1857) II. 204 Persons dispersing 
'i’yrconnclis tleclaraiious to dchain.h our soldii:r.s. 17x2 
Akmci iiNoi yo/in Butt in. App. i, If a srrv,ant ran aw’ay, 
lark had debauched him. 1741 Mipdlkton Ckem 1 . 11. 126 
His army . . debauched by his factious officers. 1807 Pikk 
Sources Mississ.^ ii. App. 51 I’hc Sp'ani.trds were making 
.such great exertions to debauch the miiKls of our sav.agc.s, 
z8z8 J.\.s. Mill Brit. India I. iii. iv. 584 To betray their 
ma.stiT .and debauch his army. 

2 . To seduce from virtue or morality; to per- 
vert, deprave, or corrupt morally ; esp. to corrupt 
or deprave by intemperance, or sensual indulgence. 

F LOKio (1613) 5'jfi Vount; men, such 

:ls 1 imagine to he least dcbauslwd and corrupted by ill 
v\aiiiple.s. x6ii CoroR., Desbanckery to dcbo.sh .. seduce, 
mislead ; make lewd, bring to disorder, draw from goodnesse, 
ai66< J. GoomviN /'Vy/oV 7('. the Spirit (18671 4 ° ’i hough 
Paul had been a grievous sinner, .yet he had iiotdebau«:hcd 
his conscience, a 1694 '1'illotson (J.), To deliaiich liiinscif 
by intemiiernnce and brutish sensuality. 17x8 Col. Ree. 
/^ennsyh'. 111. .47 'IIm: young men ..had heen lately ku 
generally dehauent with Rum. 1745 Kii; LOiNc True Patriot 
\Vl:s. 1775 IX. <51 X For fear of enervating their minds and 
debauciiing their morals. i8z6 I. Srorr PVr. Paris (cd. .0 
133 If a father dcbauche.s his children, is his family likely 
to be noted for sulM^rdination and renpcctability '/ 1829 

Lvtton Dez'crenx 11, ti, Their liuinonr debauches the whole 
iiiord system. 1879 Frol- de Ciesar xii. i6j I’hc seat of 
justice has been publicly debauched. 


b. 'I'o sctluce (a woman - from chastity. 

(Closely related to i : see quuts. 1614, 1697 there; but 
eventimlly also as.soL'i:Ued with the notion ‘corrupt *.) 

17x1 SiKKLK Speet. No, 131 Fi A young lewd Fellow., 
who would . . debauch your .Sister, or lie with your Wife. 
X79X liosw'ELL yohnsou 20 Mur. an. 1776, .An Hbaiidoited 
I profligate may think (hat it is not wrong to dchuiich my 
I wife. 18x7 W. Sklw'VH Lazo Nisi Pritts (cd. 4) II. 1039 
j A compensation in damages for debauching his daughter. 
( 1843 ^A.Mics /’orest Days 1 1 , iii, Dchaudiitig a country girl. 
8 . To deprave, vitiate (the taste, senses, judge- 
ment, etc.;. 

(In first quot. perhaps :^nii.slcad,^^‘. of 1 c.) 

1x635 Cowi-KY Dazndeis iii. 700 Her Pride dcbaucti’d her 
Judgment and her Kycs.J 1664 Evkly.x Sytz\i (1679) 28 
Acorns were lieretofore the food of Men. .till their lu.viiriiius 
[lalats were dclniuched. x686 Plot SiaJ/ords/t. 131 Most 
other animals are nicer in their Seiibcs (having no way 
debauch’t them) than Mankind is. 17x0 Rkkkklicv I'rinc. 
llntn, Knmol, § 12 3 A mind not yet debauched by learning. 
1794 Godwin Cat. IFUliams 51 Having never been de* 
buuclied witii applause, slie set light by her own qualifica- 
tions. 1805 # led. yrnl. XIV. 379 A person, whose uudtM- 
siaiidiiig has not been debauched by siiperaMiuiaLcd pre- 
judiee. x8x6 Semr Ant hi. xiii. They debauch the .spirit of 
the ignorant and credulous W'ith my.sticai tni.sli, 

1 4 . 'r« vilify, damage in reputation ; to depre- 
ciate, tlispnragc. Obs. 

x6oz SiiAKS. All’s II 'ell v. iii. 206 l ie’s quoted fur a most 
perfidious slauc, With all the spots a’ ih’ woild taxt and 
dehush ’d. 1632 Hf.vw'ooo and Pt. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 

III. 306 \Vliir.st Cethiis like a forlorne .shadowc walkes 
Dispis'd, dlsgrar.’t, neglected, and debosht. a 1659 Osmorn 
Mise. , I’ref. ( 1673) Qq ij b, It Is contrary to uiy own Apiiorism 
to debosh what 1 present, by .siiyiiig it was writ before 1 wus 
'Pwenty. 

t b. To damage or .sjjoil in quality. Obs. ;Cf. 

D-Eiun.sT J.) 

1632 yVz/f ‘Trojans tv, iii. in Had. XII, 512 l.a.sl 

year nis barks and galleys were dcbosli’d; 'i bis year they 
.sprout again. 

1 6 . 'fo dissipate, spend prodigally, squander. 

16^2 Iseo. I.>i-:i!oisK r'.l. 1637-50 Row Hist, /siirk (1S42) 

419 To. .give them in rent more thou-ands (to flebosli and 
iiii.^peml) nor hone.st men he.'- hundreds. 1649 T.n. FooKt> in 
M. P. Ill own Sippl. Decis. {i ji.26) 399 Since her luisbrind 
had debnii.sr.hed all, ami left nothing to her. 

6 . iutr. (formerly rc/l.) 'Po indulge to c.vcess in 
sensual enjoyinent, esp. that of eating and drinking ; 
to riot, revel, ? Obs. 

1644 I'lvi-.i.YN Mew. (1857) I. 73 Which causes the English 
to make no long sojourn here, except such as can diink 
and debauch. 1687 JdoNiAGirr. 1% Prior Hind 4 P. 'I'>ans7\ 
Alv. ’’fis h.^rd to conceive how any man ::ould censure the 
'Lurks for Gluttony, a People that tlcbauch in (JofTee. 

Minutes Kir/c .Session in McKay flisi. Kilmarnock 
(18S01 TO .Such as they find drinking there, or in anyway 
deboshiiig. 1703 S.wauf. /.ett, Antients l\\\. yfig More 
proper for you, than to debauch with Sicilian Wine. 1719 
D'Uhfky /V/A* (1872) I. 335 We, to grow hot, dcbua.sh 
ourselves in Beef. 1732 I .aw Serious C. xiii. ( 1761) 203 'Lhat 
he neither drank, nor deb.'mehed ; but wa*. Sober and regular 
in his busincs.s. X825 Jamii-..son, To debvsky lo iminigo one's 
.self in the use of any thing to exces.s; as lea, smiff, Kc. 

' Jig. 1742 Yon Nf; A 7 . '///. yiii, ILitred her brothel Ilts, 
Its well as love, Where horrid epicures debauch in blood. 
Hence Debauc hing vbl. sb. and ppl.a. 

1645 Mii.ton TetraHiordon t. (1K51) 217 A most negligent 
and deboivshing tutor. i6te Free Cowtmv, 428 ’I’o the 
debauching f)f our prime Gentry both Male and Female. 
i66» PfcTTV Ta.ves Contrib. 48 If w’c should think it 
h:ird lo glue good necessary cloth for debauching wine.s. 

Debauch (dfbi/lj'-i (Also 7 deboach.) 
[.a, F. didHiHchc. f. dcbauchcr lo DebaucU. For 
the phonology, etc., see the verb.] 

I. 1 . A bout of excessive indulgence in sensual 
l»leasuies, esp. those of eating .and drinking. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 4R8 My debauches or excesses 
transport me not much. 1661 Pki-ys Diary 3 Apr., My 
head akeing all d.ay from last night's debauch. x6m N. O. 
lioileau’s Lulrin iii. 203 .Snoring after late Debauches, 
Nor dream’st what miNdiicf now thy Head approiaches. 
*737 h- Clarkk //A 7 , (1740) II. xii. 714 Extravagant 

and beastly debauches. 1839^40 W, Irmnu Wolfert's R. 
(iSs?) 125 'rhe dissolute comi>anion.s of his (lebaiiclics. 1874 
C/rlln S'/fort Hist. iii. § 3. ia6 'I’hc fever, .was inflamed by 
a glut ton OILS dclxiuch. 

2 . The practice or habit of such indulgence ; de- 
bauchery. 

1673 Dky1)EN Marr, A la Mode iv. i, Masriuerade is 
Vizor-mii.sk in deljaiich. 1699 ■ - F.p. to y. Dryacn 73 'I'hc 
first physicians byilekauch were made. X784C0WPF.R ‘Task 
IV. 470 A wliifT Of stale dethauch, forlh-Lssuing from the 
styes Tiial law^ h.as^ licensed.^ 1874 Blackik Sclf’Cnlt. 
74 All debauch is incipient suicide. 

3 , transf. ami fi//. 

1672 Mak\i-:ll Keh. Tramp. 1. 41 He flyes out into 
a furious i debauch, and breaks the Windows. X7xoSHAFii-:Mi. 
Advice to A uihor 11. § 2 (R.) I’hro’ petulancy, or debauch of 
humour. ,*75* Home Fss. ff Treat. (1777) I. 148 'I’he gentle 
Damon, .inspires us with the .same happy dc)>auch of fancy 
by which he is himself transported. *8173 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Scr. 11. 193 Such a debauch of initial a-ssonances. 

•j-II. 4 . «Dkbauchke. Obs. [jx-rh. for F. 

bamhiy through the pi. in -/j.] 
x68z C1.ANVILL Saddiumnus 11. (1726) 452 A grK.aicr 
charge against these quibbling Dcliaucncs, X689 JaS. C.TR- 
i.isLK Fortufu'-H nnters 6 He grew the Dcliaucn of the 
Town. X710 D’Uhfuy Pills (1872) IV. 319 When Dc- 
bauchc.s of both Sexes, From Hospitals crept. 

i' Debau'cb, debansb, a. Obs. [perh. nd. F. 
difbauchi^y with mute, or ‘/corruption of debauch/^ 

^ Debauched, (Cf. Debaucukess.) 
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PEBBNTUEE 


1616 R, C. 7 'iines* IVhhik v. 1758 Mock them a.s flcspisdc 
And dehaush creatures. 

Bebanohable CcUhg'tjab’l), a. [-abms.] 'rhnt 

can be debauched. 

1865 Miu. in Morn. Star 6 July, To spend 10,000/. in 
corrupting and dohaiichin^; the constituents who arc dc- 
iMuchahle and curruptihlc. 

Debauched (d/bg'tjty, ///. a. [f. Dkijaucii v., 
or immed. after Y .iitUm(fhey\\\i\\ native ending -ed.] 
Seduced or corrupted from duty or virtue ; deprn veil 
or corrupt in morals ; given up to scnstial ple.isurcs 
or loose living; dissolute, licentious. 

1598 Fi obk) Sniato. .Also an vnthrifiie, c.irclcs, dcbauoht 
or mislead man, 16*4 (’apt. Smith r/tyrinia iv. 1^17 'Jo 
rectific .1 comnioU'WCidth with dcbaiislu d i>cnj)lc is inipos- 
siblc. 1647 R. Stavyi.ton yitvgnal 18 Whoso dohauclitor 
fai;c and micnc disclose His mind's diseases. 1653 Hoi.. 
CROKT Procopius I. 4 He . . made love to other mens wives, 
and wa.se.\’trc.Hmly (JeKaiicht. *790 Pkn.nant /.<w/ 4 >v(i 8 i ji 
uHty Rartliolonicw-fair . . becoming the re.sort of the dcbauclied 
of all denominations. 1796 H. Hi nikr tr. St.-Pirt rr's 
St ltd. Nat, (175^9) II. 495 'i’he money of strangers dis- 
appear.H, but their debauched murals remain. i86a Kinv.s- 
LLY Now, d- y'nd. ii. (1875) 46 Decrepit arul debauthed 
slave-nations. 

Debauxhedly, tnh. [-ly a.] in a tlebauched 

m.tnntT. 

1644 III*. Ham. A'r/n. IVks. D^fio) 13.1 If I see .1 ni.in live 
debanchcflly in driinkeiiiiesse letc.j. *663 Cuwi.fy t]/' 
To live, .desperately with the bold, and debaudi- 
cdly with the Ui.Yurious. 

Debauxheduess. [-n£»s.] The st.atc or 

quality of Iwirig dehauebed. 

1618 Mynshui. kas. vq IJy being giuen to drunken- 

ncs or wboriiig . . or by any other debauch'’(lnc-s. x66o 
H. Mokk ^fyKt, i'.odl. in. m. 7ij i yhch\ vtaii^ ihuirim/^ 
the celebration of whose Riles hail so much villiiny and 
d(;l»auchednes.s in if. 1837 Nao Monthlv May^, XIJX. 
j 6S .Stianiic prank.s of hnmcjrous dehanchedness. 

Debauchee (deboj/"). Also 7 clcboiohee, 8 
doboshee ; .also deb.mcb6(e. [a. 1'. tkhaiuhi‘ 
debauched (person', sb. ust’ of i>a. pple. of 
i>authcrio I)EHAUt'ir. In 17th and iStli c. also dc- 
fiouhec^ di hcw/ti't : : of. Dkhoisk, I)i:m»STiEn ] 

One who is addicted to vicious indulgt nce in sen- 
sual ideasuies. 

a 1661 Hoi.yway yir,r/iiit 'Zt ('icero, de'^crihini;' (he de- 
h.TUi hecs \/>r/fi/od -oe-.] of hi.s time, says they were 7 '{i/<} 
liinynhfi, 1665 Pio ys Diary pdy, If ho knew his ‘.on 
to hu .a dch.Tiidiee (.is nianj* am! most arc now-a-<l;iy«'.s 
;il«(»ii? ihfi (.'ourik 1677 Ik Kivki.ky J'nn, .SVrw. l)/>. 0/ 
Nortmrh 14 A great 1 Icfjoichec. 1741 tr. D' A ryrns' ( 
f.ett. x\xiii, iVrhaps if the I'eople could he Dchoshe* '; 
and (ikitlniis with Impunity, they wouhl not he more .sulicr 
there than in iMiropc. 1751 Johnson yv'rt/;///<‘r No. i/.ifo, 

I never hctr.iyed an heir fo jjamcslers, or a girl to de- 
bauchees, x88a F.mhiak Eariy L'f;r, 1 . (7 .No 111.111 i.s moio 
‘.ystemallcally heartless fh.in a corrnpied (lehauohee. 
b. attrih. 

1768-^74 Ti'«.Kr.« /./. Naf, <18-, :f) 1 . l'C.i A dehauthcc 
phy.siL-ian. i86j Sat. A’ct'. 15 Mar. jo;; A dehauchee peel. 

Debaiicher (d/by'tjM)* v. + 

-Kii '.] One who debauches; a corrupter or .se- 
ducer. 

1614 Ik JoNSON Piirth. Eairw vi, 'J hoii stninij delaiicher 
and seducer of youth. 1670 G. II. Ifht, Cardviata i. 11. 47 
A continual Swearer and D- hamher. 17*7 l',i ackwai i. 
Stu trd Classics I. 3991!'.) I nsnlious underminers of chas- 
tity, and dehaiichers of sound piinciples, 1828 .Smu r /• . id. 
Perth AV, Dc.stroyer.s of lueu, and ilehaiic’ln rs of w<.tinen. 

Debauchery *. also 7 dobaiwhory, 

debo.shery, doboiohory. [f. as jacc. + -Eiiv.] 

L Vicious indulgence in sensual jileasures. 

1642 Mil ION .-//.v/. Snteef, (iof,i* 309 What widi trn.iiillng 
and ilchanshery. 1647 R. Si \i-M,r*iN Juvenal 14 O TlxiSe 
that excu.se yoiilh'.s duboir hcry. ('1665 Mks. Ilnu-iiiNsoN 
Mrm, CoL. ) tut chin son niibiliiy and roiiriier.s, who 

did not quite, abandon their de.hvisheiies. 1737 ])K For; 
Syst. Magic I. i. (1840) t^ Noah himself . . fell into the de- 
bauchcrie.s of wine, 1838 'T'miki.wm.i. (wvv.v’ IV. lo ) Vii. 
worthy favourites, the companions cif his dtdiaucheriis. 
1841 •I'Hi.NsioKK llisf. inti, W. IS5 He was .. fond of 
roarse dclwiidiery and low so,-.itty. 
t2. Seiluclion from duty, inlegrity, or virtue; 
corruption. Ohs. 

1713 SriiFi.K CnarJian No. 17 f 8 To contrive the dc- 
baucncry of your child. 175a Johnson Ab/ ///.'</,'#• No. 1K9 
F 6 There arc men that hoast of drh.iudici ics of which llicy 
never h.id addres.s to be guilty. >790 riniiKi. />. Kcv. 78 I'hc 
repuhlick of Paris will eiulfavoiir lo coinpleat the ildnimliery 
of the army. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viil 09 In no case w.-is 
on election que.stioncd on account of treating, or, as it was 
then c.'died, debauchery at elcclions. 

DobaUChmont (il/b«j’tjincnt\ ? Ohs. Also 7 
•baush-, -bosh-, [a. Y". dehauchement (in Cotgr- 
des^'), f. dt^hanchcr to TJehk t ii : .see -mext.] 

1. The .'lotion or fact of debauching or corrupting ; 
seduction from duty ur virtue. 

1606 Danuii. AreoiHii i. iv, 7 ’hese .strange <Ie- 

bausliincnis of our n vmphes. 161 1 Co j cm. , Deslemchemcut, 
u dehosheiniint. i8»S VV. Ik True School It 'nr 64 He fir.-,t 
outraged them by the debauchment of their Coum ellors 
and subiects. 1685 .Soc vii Serin. 1 1 843) 1 1 . xvii. cor- 

nmtion and debauchincnt of men’s mantiei s. 

2. Debauched condition; debauchery; a de- 
bauch. 

x6a8 Bp. Hai-i. Quo Vadis i § to They are growne to that 
height of deb.iuchmcnt n.s lo hold learning a shame to 
nolnlity. i6ao Kakck Micro, osm.^ Honest EeJhnv (Arb.) 
i<.>a A gootl dull vicious fellow, that comi*lyes well with 


the dcboshnicnt.s of the time. x6s$ CLFVKi.A\*n Rhsiic 
Rauipant \Yks. (i687> 506 There is a Pnmeness in tiniiily 
Man to Min into Dchanchmonts. 

t Debauxhuess. Ohs. rare. ff. DKltAUCii a. 

+ -ne,ss, or corruption of dehiiiudtcdmss.^ De- 
bauchtilnf.ss. 

1640 tJi.AWLkS F.nchirid. iv. xi i.v, I,el him avoyd Dc- 
b.iui:hnesse. 1630 Ah.sw.w Alarm iiq - I’) Their throats 
to drunkvnnes.s, ghilinny, and ddiauclinrss. 1690 Gaciu n 
y *•(»/ 1 of Chur, h jyo OciMsioiu-d, yea iieCfNsitated, by their 
own ilehaiichiiesse amt distt iupt-rs. 
t Debaurd. Ohs. [jiropi rly dehord, .a. dH^oi d. 
(’i. Dkiioiui Departure from the right way; 

CNCCSS. 

1671 Asn.and Myst. Pietatis 118 (Jam. t Which verily is 
the groumi of .ill our sinful dchaurd.''. 

Debayre, Debefe: see Dkiiakka!., I.anodiukkk. 
t Debe'l, -ell, tt. Ohs. [a, F. dchelcer (( ircsme. 
i jth c. , ail. 1.. dibeUiire to subdue in fight, f. d?- 
ilown -t- hellare lo war.] traus. To put down in 
fight, subdue, vanquish ; lo expel by force of arms, 
lienee + Debclling vhL sh. 

•555 Pakki:u I*s. cviii, 350 He our foes shall sorn* 
debell, /r 1564 Ih coN Pi, as. Ae:o iWiscgay Karly Wks. 
(1843) 201 Humility .. dehellcth arul valiantly overcoinoth 
the cncniy of all p.r.n c. 1586 Warni b All. Eny. 11. viii, 
.Spanish Gai ns. .Whom 1 Jennies from out his Keahno dc- 
hclled at the lenpjh. 1651 Howi :ii. Ccnln 42 'rhis..niade 
him more illustrious than by lU-liLiling <if Afvic. 1671 
Mil ■ION /*. A*. IV. 604 Him long r»f old Thou didst debel, 
and (lowii from ll»:av’n cast. 182$ ir«u.(;(>//fc;/.-//rW.‘ ao..*. 

t Debellate, 79 Ohs. [f. L. ,/,helA 7 D, jjpl. 

stem of dPheikirc : sec 1 iFIiKk and -ATK.] - J lEUEh. 

I lence '1- Debel laiiiiK idd. sh. 

i 6 it S’i ki.i> ///vZ. C,t. Ecif. i\. xii. i;-,R 'rhmigh in Iwoor 
thrn.' liiitllrs iidlrit.'r, y I not lo haiie i>e» ne » hardy iloliel 
kited. /( 1626 f*A< «.i.N /A’/r War , j.f. 'riu> o.xiirpaling and 
debellatluv^ of gi.ints, njoii‘.l(-rs, and foreign t tr.mts. 

t Debella'tioil. C'hs. fn. of nrlion f L. dP~ 
ht'iltlrei we prec. and -atim.n'.] Tlic nclion <.f 
sanquisliing or reducing by force of arms ; con- i 
quest, subiiu'jition. i 

1526 .S7. I’a'/'cf s Hen. \'ll!^ I. i3o 'I'he debelladon of the j 
'I liurkes, cnciny.^ of Ghri.sies feilh. *533 Muki <litlc\ 'J he ; 
Dcljelkuyon of Salem and lii/ancf. 1627 77 I'ki.hiam ! 
Ui sotcs 1. I.vxvii. ii3 W»'. often h-l Vi«.e s]»ring, for w.inling j 
the. amku.ity and i:our:i"i; of a Dehellation, 1653 I • Aoams ' 
Senn, Ps. .\dv. 19 Wks. (i86ii III. e3i An iiisurrvetion ' 
ami a debellation; a tumult anil its .ippeaMim nt. 1830 j 
Eraser's May. 1. 748 The iiiternn ine and ll.i.eraiil dobclla- I 
tioii which I have had with. .Sir James .Scarlett. | 

t Debe'llative, «. Ohs. rare - *. [f. as ]>!VC. 1 

-1- -1VK.] 'IVnding to overthrow or reduce by war. j 
(In quot. ‘(inutn.illy'' deslnietivc’.' | 

1651 iJiofi.S j\e:o /Vk/. Fiijry Warns of deln llalivc coli* 
traries. i 

t Debella’tor. Ohs. rare-'. [.1. L. <fi/'i. 7 /(//e;-, 1 
ngenl-n. f. dPhilh'ire.'] A .subduer, vanquisher. 

1712 Swii r Ch,tr, .S/i'eD Wks. ■|.'■'l4 VI, vil> iSlanf.i j 

behold . . the im ior of politicians ! and the dehellalor of ■ 

news-wrilt'is ! j 

•I* DebeTlish, y. f v-.r. rare. ff. riE- I. 6 j 

dfi'llish ill l•..MB^;l.Msn : cf. 1 ‘kli.i.nii vP] tmns. 7'u 1 
rol) of beauty, disfiguie. j 

j6io (i. Km-.k im k i hrisf's I ief. 59 What blast ! 

hai h ihtis his flow-i rs d« I'elli* h« d ? j 

Do beno esBO : su! 1 )k i . | 

Debenture (d/be ntiuj). Also 5-7 dobontur, 1 

f»- 7 debontoT. [In early use dehenlttr, st.^ted by j 
IJl.ot’XT in I 7th c. lo bi: the I .. word dchetuur ‘there j 
aiv due or owing’, sujjpused to liavc been the ; 
initial wonl id foimal c« rtilieales ol indebtednes.s. j 
'1 his is, from llic e.irly ubi: of the lenn, proUible; 
though no aclu.il e.\.'irnple.s of (loeiiinenls cont.iin- 
iiig Die I.alin formnl.i have been found.] 

1 . A certiliente or viUieber certifying that a sum • 
of money is owing to Hie I'lTson designated in ii ; | 
a eertilicate of inilebti dness. j 

a. A xoucher given in the Uoynl Iionschold, the | 
l'Ache([iu:r or other Ciovernmenl olliec, cerlifying j 
to the recipient the sum due lo him for goods sup- j 
plied, sen iecs rendered, sal.'iry, etc., and serving ns ) 
his auDiority in claiming jMyinent. A ]»rincii)nl ! 
application of the word during the lyih and 18D1 ! 
C(?n lu lies vv.ns to the voiurheis given 1 »y the Ordn.nnce | 
Office in p:iyin<‘iil of stores. j 

CI45S in P,t.\lon Lett. Nn, 264 1 . 3^,4 Owyiig lothc scyil j 
I'^wtolf for cost ys and chargys that he-. I .irc when lie was ; 
T.ieiitcnaiit of the townc of If.irtlcwin Normandif: | «4ird» 1 
as yl siicwllh by .n ilclM Utur made to th«; seyd Ka?,toir, 
w llli hym rcinayiiyng . . G.v.vxiij//. vji. viij./. Ibid, ■g'fs } 
Certoyii drhenlur coiiteyijyng the :.«-yd soinnies. 1469 j 
Mann. <4 tfouseh. E.rp. Item, my ma.ster haih tie- . 
iyvered Ij. dchcnilircs in (hi; name «jf N Hires, one of viij. j 
iimi'ces fore fjshe, and nodcre of lij. marecs. n 1483 F.ib,:r j 
Niger in Honseh. Ord. 06 'i'hat none other person m:ike 
suchc debentures or byllts hut the Clerkes of the self 
olTyce, so that theyre wryling and hand may be cntaynly 
knowiie to (hem that p.iy in the i-Oinityng house. 1526 
Ih'd, 236 The clerkc i>f the office {AriMirieJ shall make out 
dehciilurcs to the parties of whom ‘.uch ])rovi>ion is made, 
whicli he .shall present into the Onipthig-bousc whliin two 
d.iye5 .ifler. 1567 R. KnwAHiw Damon P' »'» Hazl. 
Dodsley IV. 78 I.et us rifle him so ..And stc.il away his 
debeiiters (for coal delivered to the king's kilchenl t<io. 
1666 W. Fif. 1 .HiNO /'i7/V. ill ivthRep. Hist. JAS'.V, Couim. 
App. V. 6 Before he gives delienturcs unto your peliliouer 


for what ctration-mony fell due unto your petiiionev’s said 
j father. i68a Lond. Has. No. 1689 4 1 ' wo l)cheiUoi’s were 
; lo.si .. One for Nine Moiith.s . for the .Sum "f 37/. nor. 

'I’he other for Si.x Mouths . . for 25/. J1697 A et 8-9 It ill. Ill, 
: c. 27 (For better olkscrval ion of aiicivnt com sc of die T*..\- 
! fthequev) No 'J'clhr .. shall Trust or Depart W'th such 
Money . .without an Onler or Deheiiture for the saine. 170X 
, Loud. (i,rz. No. 3608,4 fiwt ,.iiri Iri.sh 'Iransjiort Dchcii- 
' tiire, No. roi, iiuult; out the 20th of August, 1695, to 
‘ Kit hard Haynes, fur the Service of the Ami Ketch. 1708 
' J. CiiAMhtki.AYNK iS 7 . (. 7 . Piit. I. 11. xii. (1711^ tf't The 
j chief Clerk fof the Kilclion| keeps all the Records, Ledger 
; kooks, and DeUniiircs for Salaries, and Provisions and 
j Nect‘s<..iru!s issuing from the Offices of the Pantry, Hiitfery, 
i and Ollar. X73a 6 ll.iii r;v (folio), Debenture (in the A-i- 
i cheiiuer and A ing's H,'use\ a Writing given to the Strv,ints 
j for the Payment of their W.ipes, cic. 1837 Penny Cyel. 
j VIII. ;mv2 Duljcntures. .:ue in u.sc now in die le.ceipl of 
!. F.xchrtiiur .iml Board of Ordnance, and it is believed in 
; the king’s huusduihk 

J* b. spec. A voucher certifying to n soldier or 
sailor the audited amount of his arrears for piay : 
see cjuot. 167.4. Ohs. 

'fhis was .1 rcgul.ir feature of 17th c. army org.ini/aljon ; 
such ccrtificaies, Issued 'uuon the public faiili of the king- 
dinii’, wcrcgivmi to the I’aili.unent.iry .Army during the 
Civil War, aj)p. from Novemher 1O41 onward.-, and similar 
bonds were also given in Kuhst fpu-ni ri'igns; in some rases 
these reriifiraics Wi re .sccuml upon and redeemed in for- 
feited land, e.sp. in behind. 

164s in Riishw. Hist. Coll. iv. I. 17 TIuit parlicidfU' Cum* 

I iniltee which arc .ippoinletl to. .lake in your A< lOinpls, and 
' pay you iiarl of your Arrears at present, and for the rest 
' you are to have a Dehenlur upon the Pnlillc Faith of the 
1 Kingdom, Thonhisson '/ /f (I’.r. Mns.) CCCX IV. 

! No. v6. 2 Very sensilile Iiow teilions .. il is for ‘.oldiers 
: after dish.indiiig to gel iheir pai tii iilar aci.ompls .ludiled, 

I and dchenters for .irrears. 1672 Pi/nv /VV. Anal, 11691) 

I (1 'I'he 1 )cl>en tines of C!.iminis-,i.ni Dlficers, wlio serv'd 
eight yiars till about Ihnanher 1649, (wines to i,S<.:o, •»>>/. 
j 1674 blorNi- l,l,>ssegr. (eil. 4), ilhc third iii. r-oii 
plural of iM’ei'r lo be due. 01 owing 1 was by a Riunn-:u.l 
of *619 c.ip. 43. ordained lo he in I he nature of a Ikmd 
or Hill to ch.ifgo IheConilnt'M-wealthfopHytheSouWiir- 
( rulitnr or his Assigns, the .siini due upon aci'oiinl for hi.s 
Arrem.s. 1698 Faki.iciiak l.ave «V Pottle 1. i. 8 'I'he iinr- 
liJul hnllel, more kind than diy uiigralefnl rounlry, has 
given thee .1 Dehcntnre in llty broken leg, from whii h 
ilioti • ansi ihnw a more plenlifiil mainlenancc than I wiih 
all my limbs in pcrli.i lion. tysSdtntl. Mag. XXVJ. ;9i 
In l.iiin rii k, .1 lonniv, of whieh the greater pari was . in 
llie pi'.-%M ssioii «'f f.iiiiilies wlioaj aiu.e-.iois were .-idven- 
liireis in the icign of IJ. Flizaheth, or had got dehentures 
under Oliver Cromw‘‘ll. 

c. At llie C\islom-lu»usc : A ceitificalc givtai to 
nil expoiter of iiuporteil gooils on wliieli n draw- 
back is allowed, or of homo produce on which a 
bounty was granted, certifying that the holder is en- 
tillcd io Die amount tluicin stated. 

.See M. Posh innwAiTF-, Diet. Tr,ide i^ Conmnree I7';i 
6»;, s. v., for liiU ticcounl, and ‘forms of .se\errd kinds of 
dcht.noins’. 

1662 .'/(/ 14 ('has. //, c. II tj i| 'Pile Moneys t|tii» upon 
Debcnliiris for sm h fon iii GivmIs e.vporird by (riiificate. 
1704 />/(/. A’/m/., Debenture iw, ino i (<anmonly used 
ninoiig Merr.haiits is I he allowance: of Cnslom paid itiwaid, 
whii.li a Merchant draws hack upon espoi tatie.n of that. 
Commodity, which was formerly imported. 17x1 A<t n 
Anne, c. 23 Any t.'crtilii aie or .1 (ehentine- for Drawing hai k 
any (.iistoiiisor Dnlie.s. 1763 Cenil, Mag. Apr. 18'-; Without 
any sn.spicitin of fr.’iiid, a dehenturr: was gninled, and a 
dearaiu i; made, lo Roiierdam, where, a r.eilificaU'. was oh- 
tallied foi lai illng ‘.u niaiiy ca ks of lire. i8Rq H uiiaker s 
A ltnanae s. v. A-.i./vc, Stainfs, .5 t'a.xcs, Delifuture or 
(.'erlilii ale for dr.lwhack, ot goods expoMed, etc., not e.xceed- 

in.!? L 

t d. Iransf. An .acknowlrdgcment of iiidebu-/lne.ss 
])y a corjK nation, priv.ite person, etc. Ols. exe. as 
in 3. 

X583 in iSf loii Munic. AVi'. (1883) I. 08 'Mio said 

.slif;i:iifl p.-lid .It Hallon is iilj" -vvij* v* Dedur led viz. 
(lirsi for a I.ielienier >ij* I’oslage iiij'' x' |i;lc. |. 16x5 

SiK R. Bovi.k Diary 1. Sj, 1 clecred all accomids 

with lusiin; Gosnold and look in his dchenter. 1654. Gay ION 
Pleas. Notes ill. iv. ()4 .\n Annssaiy . . in all the pilfiiings, 
Hcdge-rohlirries, Debeiiliirs at Inns, and Farri'-r scores. 

fo. /?('', Ackiiowledgcment of indebtedness; 
obligation; debt.- (dis. 

1609 Hi..v\vi)o» Pr.-t. I'tvy XVI. ix-, His Throne he fds 
Twenty foure yeare.s, I hen pays his hist Debenlcr [/‘ime ;id- 
uenter] To Nal nre. 1658 Dsbokn .-l.Ac .Son 1 lO/ti 38 If you 
(■•uisider hcaiily iil.inc,(iuilediM.)i.-irgi:d fpiinsucVi I (ehenlur’s, 
;v.i she owes to the .Ails of Tire w-i>ineii,'r.iylcrs, Shooinaker.s 
and peili.ips I’alnu-rs. l(S94 Snii.i. iWt. d/A’C. (1714) 40 
>’ou modern Wii.s.. Have desperaie DeheiipireH on your 
Fame ; And lioh; w.iiild Ix; left you, I’m afraid, If all your 
debts to tjreece and Rome were paid. 

t2. A ccrliriealc of a loan made to the government 
for public puiposis, a government bond bearing 
nnmial interest. Ohs. 

The first quot. (.(uineclt this witli sense 1 ; it refers to 
g'lVi'Miincnt dtlicnlures given to the inh.ihitaiil.s of Nevis 
and St. C'hristojihcr’s to rei.ouu them for lo.s.scvs Mi'Uaincd 
from ihr invasions of the Frencn. 

X7X0 Ait tj Anne *:. ■.? 3 Which Debentures shall he signed 
by the said Cfmuaissioner.s of 'J'rade .ind IManiaiions . , and 
shall bear interest for the Principal Sums to be contained, 
after die Rate of Siv Pounds per CVntuin per Annum. 
1756 Ni GKNr Or. Tour, Eranre IV. 7 Vast .sums are levied 
by r.iising and lowering the coin .it pleasutt:, by compound- 
ing delieiiiure.s and government kills, and by other oppres- 
sive methods. x8io ' Pikkuon ' Opini,ms on Public Funds 3 
If legal paper such .'is state debentures or bills Imd, in i7^, 
Ix-en of ten^r fifty dine.s iheir then magnitude. Ibid. 

9 Give me a .state debenture or an exchequer bill. i8xx 
Wetenlwltt Course of E.xehange Drt., Iridi Fund«, 
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Government Debentures, 3^ per cent. iSej A<i $3 Gto, II 
c. 41 An Act for ufAntinff Annuities to satisfy certain £x< 
chequer Bills, and for raising a Sum of Money by Deben* 
tares for the Service of Great Britain. 

8 . A bond issued by a corporation or company 
(under seal), in which acknowledgement is made 
that the corporation or company is indebted to a 
particular person or to the holder in a specified 
sum of money on which interest is to be paid until 
repayment of the principal. 

Not ucaining in the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act of 1845, but used shortly after in connexion with the 
loans rais^ by Railway Companies and the like, the name 
being evidently taken from sense a. The term is in general 
use, especially for those bonds by which j;mblic companies 
raise money at a fixed rate of interest, with a prior charge 
on the assets of the company or corporation issuing them. 

Moi-i^a,ee tMeniure : a debenture the principal of which 
is secured by the i>ledging of the whole or a part of the 
property of the issuing company. 

East Ind. Railway ^ Deed of Stillerntni 9 Apr., 
Debenture, bond, Bill of Exchange, Promissory note, or 
other Security. SiMMOsns Diet. Trade^ Debrnture. , 
The term has now got to be applied to railway companies', 
municipal, and other bond.s or securities fur money loaned. 
s86x Larceny^ ^c. Act «4-a5 f'YtY. c. 96 § x The term., 
valuable Security shall include . . any Debenture, Deed, 
Bond, Bill, &c. i8d3 Eau'Ckit Dot. Eton. in. xv. 186s 
Mortgage Debenture Art aS-atj Hr/, c. 78 An Act to enable 
certain Companies to issue Mortgage Uebentures founded 
on .Securities upon or affecting Land. Ibid, a6 Every Mort- 
gage Debenture . . issued by the Ompany shall be a Deed 
under the Common .Seal of the Company duly stamped. 
iBJyCniTrv in Law AV/. 36 Cbanc. Div. ais The term de- 
benture has not, so far as I am aware, ever received any 
precise legal definition. Ibid, 915 In my opinion a deben- 
ture means a document which either creates a debt or 
acknowledges it, and any document which fulfils either of 
these conditions is a * debenture \ . It is not cither in law or 
commerce a strictly technical term, or what is called a term 
‘ of art *. 

4. alt rib. and Comb.^ as \ debenture goods^ \ lands t 
debenture-holders \ debenture-bond, a bond of 
the nature of a debenture ; — Dkbenture 3 ; do- 
benturo* stock, debentures consolidatetl into, or 
created in the form of, a stock, the nominal capital 
of which represents a debt of which only the interest 
is secured by a iKrpetual annuity. 

1738 Bp. Wilson in Kchlc Z( 4 *xxvii. (1863) 903 .Shipping 
tobacco and other debenture goods into the' running wher- 
ries. t74a Francis Horace 11. vii. (R.\ Yet, prithee, where 
are Cmsar's bands Allotted their debenture-lands 7 x86a 
Act sd 7 Viet. c. 118 § 24 The Interest on Debenture .Stock 
shall have Priority of Payment overall Dividends or Interest 
on any Shares or Stock of the Company, whether Ordinary 
or Preference or guar.'intecd, and shall rank next to the In- 
terest p^able on the Mortgages or Bonds for the Time being 
of the Company. x868 Spectator x Dec, 1331 'I'hat faith 
stands already pledged to the existing debenture-holders, 
who lent their money on the security of a legislative Act. 

Daily Neros 22 Nov., Vice-Chancellor Malins. .in the 
claim of the holders of debenture lionds issued by the Im- 
pe^l I.and Company of Marseilles . . decided that . . the 
nonds in question were virtually promissory notes, and 
that the holders were conseimcntly entitled to recover in 
full. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 June tx/i It is proposed to 
create ^285, 000 Six per cent. Debenture stock, or rather 
more than the existing dubeniu res of the company. 2893 
Midi Rail. C/««/«r Dec. 30 They all benefited .. by con- 
solidation into one uniform 3 per cent. Debenture Stock. 

Debentnred (dfbc'ntii'ud), a. [f. prcc. + -KD.] 
Furnished with or secured by a debenture. Dehen- 
lured goods : goods on which a custom house de- 
benture for a drawback, etc., is given. 

tSos J. Stkrhrn War in Disgnheii*:>\\,.) OfHcml clearances 
were given, in which no mention was made that the cargo 
consisted of bonded or deben tured goods. 

Deberry, dial. var. of JXvtbkukt, gooseberry. 
DebetCe, obs. f. Drbit ; var. Debitk Obs. 
fPe'beth, v. 3rd pens. sing. Obs, App. an 
adaptation of Latin debet owes, oweth. 

t^-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) And so de- 
bet n to hjmi sty lie xx.li. xsya Croscombe Churchw, Acc. 
(Somerset Record Soc.) 40 I^n Bolle for pewter vessells 
debeth ix^. Ibid. 41 'i'hos. Downo debeth unto the chyrch 
for the rentte for the lamp viii*. 
l>ebU6 (de*bi]), a. Obs. or arch. [a. F. dcbile 
(i4-i5th c.), ad. L. debil-is weak, orig. wanting in 
ability or aptitude, f. de- (Db- 1 . 6) + habilis. Able, 
apt, nimble, expert, etc.] Weak, feeble, suffering 
from debility. 

1536 l,Kim 9 !XLSerm,ib Rem. (1845) 37A He being so debilc, 
so weak, and of so great age. 1590 A. M. tr. GahelhoueVs 
Bk. Phyxkkt xxo/i So detme. and leble of stomacke. 1807 
SiiAKs. Cor. L ix. 48 For that I haue not . . foyl'd some 
debile Wretch. x6^ Baxtbr Key Caih, xliiu 308 Where 
the fact or Projxisition from the Light of Natura is more 
debile. >788 Mav in Pettigrew Life of Leitsom (1817) III. 
97B She . . was still very restless, and extremely dcbile. 
sm Med. yml. VIII. xxx Causes, which induce a debile 
frame. 1890 £. Johnson Rise of Christendom 158 In the 
form of a very delnle old man of 203 yean. 

b. Bot, ^ Applied to a which Is too weak 
to rapport the wc^ht of leaves and Bowers in an 
npAfmt position * (Sfd. Soc. Zex.). 

Jpfbi'litantf a., and sb. [a. F. dihililant or 
a£ Lb dlbiltldnt-em, pr. pple. of debilildre: see 
DBBniTATB V.] 

A. adj\ Debilitating. B. sb. Afedt (See auot.) 

l|g7 PUMOLISON Diet, Med. s.v. Debili/anty Antipnlogh- 
tics are, hence, debilitants. t88A Syd.Roci^iLejs.t Demi- 


tautSf remedies or means employed to depress the powers 
of the body, such as antimony and low diet 
t 2 >«bi*litat 0 ; a. Obs. [ad. Lb debiiitdl-us, 
pa. pple. of dcbinldre.'] Enfeebled ; feeble. 

iSSe Huloet, Debilitate, or feble, or wythout synnowes, 
eneruis. 1737 H. Bracken Earriery Jmbr, (1757) II. 41 
Help and strengthen the Part that m debilitate. 

Debilitate (d/bi-lit^h), v. [f. L. debiiitdt-y 
ppl. stem of debilildre to weaken, f. debilis weak.] 
Irans. To render weak; to weaken, enfeeble. 

>833 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1341) 48 a, Immoderate watch 
..d^ debilitate the powers animall. 1341 Pavnel Ca- 
tiline xlv. 71 To delwlitate and cutte asunder theyr en- 
deuoir and nope. axmS Beaum. & Fi.. Faithful Friends 
V. ii, If you think His youth or judgment . . Debilitate his 
person, .call him home. 17x7 Bullock IVo/nan a Riddle 
1. i. 8, 1 am totally debilitated of all power of elocution. 
1715 Leom Ptxilaaids Archil. (1742) I. 57 The Suh shining 
..would be apt to heat, debilitate, and spoil the Wine or 
other Liquors. 2809 L Taylok Entkns. ix. 233 Whose 
moral sense had been debilitated, x^i Naphkvs Pmi. d 
Cure Dis. i. L 45^ A feeble^ constitution, which he further 
debilitated by a dissipated life. 

t b. Astrol. Cf. Debility 4 b. Obs. 
a xtfas Beaum. & Fl. Blooity Bro. iv. u, Venus, .is.. dear 
debilitated five degrees Beneath her ordinary power, 

Debrlitat^, ffl. a. [f. prec. + -ki> L] En- 
feebled ; reduced to debility. 

2622 Cotgr., /><rAr//ViA debilitated, weakened, enfeebled. 
1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eb. j. i. 3 Their debilitated 
posterity. 2803 T. Bedikirs Hygfia xx. 173 Those who 
exact e^orts from the debilitated. 1842 Brewster Mart. 
Sr. vi. (1S36) 9x Hi.s debilitated frame wa.s cxliausted with 
mental labour. 

Debi'litating, vbl. sb. [-inoL] Eufceble- 
ment, debilitation. 

*839 Flyot in Ellis Or^. Lett, i. II.^ 117, I no thing 
gate but the Colike and the Stone, debilitating of Nature. 
2765 Univ, Mag, XXXV 1 1 . 237/2 The debilitating of the 
affected part. 

Debrlitating, ///. ^. [-IKO^.] That debili- 
tates ; weakening, enfeebling. 

267a R. Godfrey luj. 4 /fA./*^'f/VPref., Their poisonous 
and debilitating Method.^. W. Saunders Min. Waters 
50:1 A long and debilitating sickness. 2865 Livikgstonk 
Zambesi vi. 143 1 'hc . .debilitating effects of the climate. 

Debilitation (d/biiit^pn). [a. F. dShilita- 
tioHy -acion (i3lh c.), ad. L. dcbiliidtidn-em^ n. of 
action f. debilildre to Dbbilitatk.] The action of 
debilitating ; debilitated condition ; weakening. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W.dc W. 1495) 11. 247 a/a Some 
sykenes or dcbylytacyon of his bodye. 2304 St. Papers 
flen. VI Hy IV. 93 For. .the debilitacion and discomfort of 
theneinyc. 28145 bn. Hall Resn. Discont. 25 How often 
doth sitknesso prevent the debilitations of age. 2875 Lyell 
Princ, Geol, 1 . 1. ix. x68 The debilitation of the subter- 
ranean forces. 2878 Dou.SE Grimm's L. 9 to. 19 An ac- 
celerated phonetic debilitation. 

DebiutatiTe (d/bi‘lit«itiy), a. ff. I- dehUitdt-f 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Tending to debilitate ; causing 
debilitation. 

288a H. More Annoi, GlanvilFs Lux O. 37 The deterior- 
ating change in the Body, .is understood of a debilitative . . 
deterioration. 2820 B enth am Packing (1821)153 The morbid 
and debilitative influence. 18B8 l^nd. Med. Record 15 Mar, 
131/2 The debilitative effect of these preparations. 

t Debilite« V. Ohs. [a. F. dibUUe-r^ ad. L. 
debilildre^ *■ Debilitate. 

1483 Caxton Cato B vlij, [Drinklngl dcbylitetb and maketh 
fehlo the verlucs of the man. 2489 — - Faytes of A. iv. 
xvii. 279 A man debylyted and nyghe dedc.^ 1545 Kaynold 
Byrth Mankynde 52 Ouer much heate debylititn, weakenith, 
and fayntith Ixith the woman .Tnd the chyld. 
t Debi'litiide. Obs. rare. [f. L. dehili-s weak 
+ -TUBE.] Debility, weakness ; also in Astrol. 
2889 W, .Simpson H^rol. Chym, 125 From a debilitude 
of the womb. s688 Goad Ceksi. Bodies n. v. 222 Weaker 
Signs must be debilitudes. 


Debility (d/bi-lltl). Also 5-6 debyli-, debi- 
lyte, -teo, -tye, ^-7 -tie. [a. F. dlbiliti (Oresme, 
14th c.), ad. L debiliidSt f. debili-s weak.] 

1 . The condition of being weak or feeble ; weak- 
ness, infirmity ; want of strength ; esf. that condi- 
tion of the b^y in which the vital functions gener- 
ally are feebly discharged. 

2484 Caxton ZEsoP v. xii. The grete feblenesse and dc- 
bylyte of thy lene body. 1494 Fasyan Ckron. vii. 556 For 
his feblenesse or dc^lyte of age. 2545 Raynold Byrlk 
Mankynde H h vij, To help the debilite of nature with 
cupping glassis. Homilies 11. Idleness fx850> 5x7 By 
reason of age, debility of body, or want of health. x8^ 
Anthropomet. 103 By reason of the debility of his 
stomack. 2748 Anson's Vov, in. iv. 332 After full three 
hours ineflfectual labour . . the men being quite jaded, we 
were obliged, by mere debility, to desist. 28^ Kingsley 
Leit. (1878) 11 . 260 With the cure of stammering, nervous 
debility decreases. 2879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 89 After 
long illness, the muscle of Accommodation shares the de- 
bility of the whole system, 
fb. Weakness of a material Structure. Obs, 
2^3-87 Foxb a. 4 M. (i>t96) 247/x Either by the de- 
bilitie of the bridge, or subtiltie of the soldiors . . jow of 
them with bridge and all fell armed into the violent 
streanu 


2 . Weakness in a mental or moral quality. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse 65 For the debylite and fenlentes of 
eorage. igoe Ord. Ctysien Men tW. de W. 2506) iv. xi. 
^7 After Che debylyte of fragylyte humayne. 1758 H. 
Walpole Catat. Roy. Anikort (2759) IL *29 Th» Lord 
had much debility of mind, and a kind of miperstitious 
scruples. 2805 Foster Ess, ii. iv. 276 This debility of 


purpose, step I. Taylor Enihus. ii. (2867) 33 A wretched 
debility and dmection of the heart. 

8. Political, social, or pecuniary weakness, 
isse Ld. Berners Fmrx. ll.ccxxxviij fccxxxivIyaSThe 
debylyte of the realme of Knglandc. xygsAcl 32 Hen, Vltly 
c. I 9 2 Wylling to relcue and helpe his saide subiectes 
in their said necessities and debilitye. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2> I, 239 Which B. could not have for the debility of 
his estate. 2872 Moklby Voltaire (1886) x8a The debility 
of the courts of Austria and France. 
t 4 . (with pi.) An instance of weakness. Obs. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. AuroL (2546) £ vUj, 
The open honestee supplyeth main' fautes and debilytees. 
2854 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 62 They to guarde us from 
humane passions, and the debilities of Nature. xSsg 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 8a Among the de- 
bilities of the government of the Confederation. 

b. Astrol. Of a planet : A weakness or dimi- 
nution of influence due to unfavourable position, etc. 

2847 Lilly Ckr, Astrol. To Rdr. 9, I .would have him 
. .well to understand the Debilities and Fortitudes of every 
Planet. 2708. Phillips (ed. Kersey) #.p., Debilities are 
cither Essential, when a Planet is in its Detriment, Fall, 
or Peregrine; or Accidental, when it is in the xath, 8th, or 
8th Houses; or Combust, etc. So that Iweach of those 
Circumstances, a Planet is more or less aflllcted, and said 
to have so many or so few Debilities. 

+ Debind, v. nonce-wd. [De- I. i .1 To bind 
down. (Put by Scott into the mouth of Baron 
Brndwardine.) 

2814 Scott Wav. xli, A prisoner of war is on no account 
to be coerced with fetters, or debinded in ergastulo. 

Debit (de-bit), sb. Forms : (5 dubeto), 6 de- 
bitte, debette, 6-7 debet, 8- debit, [ad. L. 
dehit-um owed, due, sh. a debt. Cf. F. dibit ( 1 723 
in Hatzfeld). In early use app. a further latiniza- 
tion of debtCy from earlier dettey del : see Debt,] 

*)- 1 . gen. Something that is owed, a debt. Obs. 
c 1450 Poston Leit. xlix. 1 . 61 Of certcin dubete that 1 owe 
unto you. xgiAPlumpion Corr. p. exxi. Be yearly worth over 
all charges or debittes. 2547 LudltmChurrkto,Acc.(Csr^^xixe\ 
32 Parcelle of the debet that the churche restede in his 
dett. 2598 R. Quirky Let. to Shaks. in Leopold Shaks. 
Introd. 105 In hcipciiig me out of all the deljettcs 1 owe 
in London. 2824 T. Adams Desdl's Banquet 108 The 
Dcuill tye.*; his Customers in the bond of Debets. 


2 . Book-keeping. An entry in an account of a sum 
of money owing ; an item so entered, b. The 
whole of these items collectively ; that side of an 
.Tccount (the left-hand side) on which debits are 
entered. . (Opposed to Credit sh, 1 2.) 

2778 Trial of Nutufocomar 15/2 Th6re arc debits and 
creuits between them in Bolankee Doss’s hooks to a great 
amount. 2868, 2889 (see Credit sb. 12J. 287a Baokmot 

Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 189 There is a roost heavy debit of 
evil. AUkl. This has nccii placed to your debit. 

b. atlrib.f as debiPentfyy -side (of an account). 

2776 Tried of Kundocomar Z^f2 The debit side of iny 
masters account. 2887 Pall Mall G. 8 June la/i The 
year's operations show a debit bal.ince of 42,000. 

Debit (dc-blt), r. [f. Debit j/;. CLY.dihiler 
(1723 in Hatzfeld).] 

1 . trans. To charge with a debt ; to enter some- 
thing to the debit of (a person). 

288a Scarlett Exchanges 203 He must and may debit the 
Principal for the said Value. 2768-74 Tuckkk Lt. Nat, 
fx8sa)I» 6a* Accounts are regularly kept, and every man 
debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out or 
brings in. 2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 26, I have 
debited your account with Lire 5000 Austriache. 189B Law 
Times aCIV. 105/1 7 ’he bank were not entitled to debit the 
plaintiffs with the amount paid on the said cheques. 

2 . To charge as a debt ; to enter on the debit 
side of an accoimt. 

2865 Miss Br ADDON //. Dunhar i. xo Pay the money, but 
don't debit it against his lordship. Mod. To whom is it to 
be debited? 

t Debite. sh. Obs. Also 5 debet, -ete, 5-6 
debyte. [A corruption of Depute : cf. Debity.] 
A deputy, lieutenant. 

xgBa in Eng. Gilds (2870) 322 The Maeict. .every Ihiisday 
to be at the common Imlle, or els a debet (Tor hym. 2506 
Tindalk Acts xxiii. 24 Felix the Iwc debite. 2^ Cover- 
dale Dan. iL 25 Arioch being then the Kynges debyte. 
2540 Au.en Jude's Par, Rev. s6 The vycar and debyte of 
Christ. 

Obs. rare. [ad. L. debil-us owed, 
due ; cf. Debt.] That is owed or due. 

2878 Gale Crt. Geniiks 111 . 5 Sin, m to its formal cause, 
is. .a privation of debite perfection. 

t Xie'bitor. Obs, Also 5 deby touv. [a. OF. 
dibilor (14th a), dibileur, ad. L. debitor^ agent-n. 
f. dehen to owe. Dibitar, -eur, was in French a 
learned term, the popular and proper F. form being 
dellor, .ur, -eur : see Debtoii. In English, debitor 
no doubt owed its 16-1 7th c. use to its identity 
with the L.] a by-form of Debtoii, current from 
35 t 1 ] to 17th c., esp. in Book-keeping. 

zA Caxton Curtail i Thenne art thou debytour of thy 
self. 2543 \titk\ A prmtable Treatyce . . to leame . . the 
kepyng m the famouse reconynge, called in lAtyn, Dare and 
Haoore, and in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor. 1584 i 88 d 
( see Crkuitor a]. 1822 Shake. Cymb. v« tv. 272 On the 
charity of a penny^Cord, it summes vp thousands in a tnce : 
yon haiie no true Debitor, and Creditor but it. i 86 e WiLui- 
PORO Scales Comm. 209 By Debitor or Debitors in a Me^ 
chants boedu, is understood the account that oweth or 
stands chaiged, and ..So all things received, or the Receiver 
is alwayes made Debitor. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by 



KAsAn«^AacbiW<«hoowcth«iionmonsmnlacc(wiit>. 
jatra. . iM J. Mmia Briffi Jtulr.Cv, Thia DeUior 
udc .01 your l«cutfv 

t Be*WtOJIfy. Obs. rare, [t U deb$t>us owed, 
debtor: see -ory.] A statement or item 
of debt. 

iwe Rkhmond; WW# (Su^s) InVentoric of all the 
(E^ee«ndcetl«Uji of Sir Edmond 5 mi.s«on 8 ..Suininii«vJi(. 
The debitorie. William Wormley for tithes xv^x* Dame 
WomUey, acx<i. 1980 Wllh 4 > tnv. iV. C. (SurtMS) 1 . 43ft The 
Re^deum of all my goo^. m well as all debitoryes to me 
Owi^, I doe aeue and Bequeithe vnto Sonne. 

tfie^Utnee. ran-K [a, F. mUHce 
(i6th c.), fern, of dibUeur^ ad. L. debiirix, -teem, 
tern, of iffdiforA A female debtor. 

19B8 J..MKLUS JSri^e imtr, Fvb^ And if (you buy] for 
re^y money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice 
shoppe. 

DobitumozilBe, -ation : see Ds- 11. i. 
tBoUty. Ohs. In 5 -te, 5-6 •tee, 6 -tie, -tey, 
-bytie, -ty. Coimptloii of Deputy : cf. Debite. 

Sfidy Mam, ^ Houten. £jc/. xyo, I was mv lordes debyte 
at u dessyre. 1475 Sk^MooUsse (i860) 7a Hir debitees or 
oommisstoneris. S838 dovKRPALS £siker 1. 3 The Debities 
and rulers ojThls countrecji. X54S Uoall, etc. Eraun, Par. 
AeUxx. 38 'Hie Lieftcnauiit of the citie, who was the deby tie 
of King Aretas. 1559 Mirr, Mag.y Jack Cade xxiii. Lieu- 
tenauntes or debities in realmes. 

11 MbUd (Afblf). Portif. [Fr., vbl. sb. f. dihlaycr 
for diblaer^ in OF. desblaer, f. des- s— L. diS‘ 4 bU 
{t-^bladt bled) wheat: orig. to clear from com, 
hence to clear of any mass of material.] (Sec 
quot) 

x 9S3 SrooiirELKa Mitii. EncycL, DeHai, the hollow space 
or excavation formed by removing eiuth for the construction 
of parapets in fortification. Thus, the ditch or fosse whence 
the earth has been taken represents the dibtai. 

Deblat, yar. of DadlRt Obs.^ little devil. 

H73 Treas, Aec, Scotl. I. 68 Item to thore ij deblatis 
. .XX s. X4P4 tbid. 239. 

Debla*terate, 2 ^. rare. [f. L. trans., 
to prate of, blab out, f. De- 1 . 3 4 hlaterare to 
prate.] intr. To prate, {affected.) 

i6a3 C^KESAM, Deldateraie, to babble much. 1803 R. 
Stkvknson in Brit. IVeckfyaj Apr. 6 Those who debUterate 
njgainst miHsions have only one tiling to do, to come and see 
them on the spot. > 

Hence ll6bla*teyatlOA. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1 . 470 (Caricaturing Sir T. UrquhartX 
QuiMiiiliary deblaterations. 

t liebla*l6| V. Obs. rart'^ K [f. Db- + Bbaze v.J 
i^next. 

1640 Yorkdt Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Who wcare 
gay Coats, but can no Coat deblaze. 
tBebwion, v. Obs. [f. De-^Blazor: cf. 
deputy describe.'l « Blazon v. (in various senses). 

x6ai Bkathwait Hat. Emboss. (1877) 34 Now more amply 
meone 1 to dcblazon the forlomc condition of the.ne viinatural 
niaisters. i6jo — Eng. CentUm. (1641) 33 They no sootier 
became great, than they deblazoned their own thoughts. 
1631— IVkimzieSy Traveller's Cities hee deblazons as if he 
were their herald. 

Hence t O«bla*ioiiltta^//. a. 

1840 Yorkers Unim Hon. Commend. Verses, Those Coat- 
debliu*mng Windowes. 

tXte'Mwia. Ohsr^ [a. OF. deahlerie. now 
diahlerity f. diahle devil.] prep. Demoniacal pos- 
session : but in quot. transl. a L. word meaning 
* demon \ 

a stag Prose Psalier cv[i]. 34 Htj sacrifiden her sones and 
her douters to debleries Idaemoniis). 

Deblet : see Dablet. 

X>*:U0tika*d«. rare. [Dk- 11. ,.] The re- 
moval of a blockade. 

iSyz Daily News 7 Jan., General Trochu. .having formed 
in hts own mind a plan for die deblockade of Paris. 
Deboaoh, •boash, obs. forms of Debauch. 
BeboidliM, »ery, Deboioht, -neew : see Dx- 

BAUOBBB, -BRY, DeBOIHT, -NESS. 

tDal>Oi*aei V. Obs. Also 7 deboyst, -boish, 
•boysh. [A by-form of debosh DEBAUOff, with 
which it. is connected by various intermediate 
forms : see Deboist ppl. a. The phonetic history 
is not clear.] 

1 . rejl. To leave one's employment ; to take re- 
creation. [ * F . se dibasschery Littr^ ] 
ikn J' 1^*»b Hist. .^eMnagint 44 Worke-mcn .. whom 
hee nelM so close to their busln&sse that hee would not 
give ^eai any leasure to debojrst themselves nor to idle 

T byriomeanes. 

tram. To corrupt morally ; to deprave by sen- 
suality; «DEBAUOHw. a. AXeoJig. 

1614 Oavton Pleas. Notes 11 . i. 35 Wicked vntch as 
1 am, to bf at such a late houre deboyslng my sclfe. 1654 
Z, COKB Legkh (1657) A iij b, CoirupttOT of mannw. 
deboish li people. s6g8 In Bum 47 They 

do make it their trade', .to cheat, de^st Qdeboyse]. cozm. 
and deceive the young gentry. tSSe J. DAva^^fl»*i«/ 
Ambae*, MsTomakeatempemteuseof the FhiKasophy 
of AfUtotle. fiSt deboysting himself. 

8/ To snend pFod^ly ; to squander; « Dx- 

BAtroa.b.ii - 

III, lakv. (1664^ 

AaodMF shim Sfe lavishly dehoiM To vain, 
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Obs. {Corruption of Deboist : 
cf. Debauch a.J « next 

sdga Ranooi.ph Jealous liters lit. if. The deboisest 
Roarers in the citie. 1644 BuLWxa Ckirm. 34 One Polemon 
a de^yse young miui. zOtyrp Botleu Rem. (1750) 11 . 8455 
{A eio^) All the worst Names tltat are given to Men . . as 
ViilatH. Deboyst. Peasant. 

tD9boi*Bt,//A <7. (x6.) Obs. Forms: 7 de 
boist, -oyst; -oyaed; -08t(e; -oished, »oisht, 
•oyshed, -oysht, •oioht. [By-form of De- 
bauched : cf. Dkboise vb.] 

1 . K Debauched. 

ijtoS fsee Deooistlv]. s6m WoonALt. Surg. Mate Pref, 
Wks. (1653) 18 A general deboist and base kind of habit, 
soaa F. Markham Bk. lYar 1. viii. 31 Froathy, base and dc- 
lioysed Creatures. t6a6 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 63 
A very wicked, deboysht, and prophane man. 1639 R. 
Junius . 9 i>i StUyttatized 359('r.»Our debauched drunkardM, 
and deboyshed swearers, a *457 W. Bradford Plymouth 
Platti. II. (1856) 210 qiiis wicked and debaste cnic. Z694 
Crowns Married Beau iii. 27 Stand off, you base, un- 
worthy, false, deboist man. Z7sa Skwkl Hist. Quaktrs 
(i795> 111. a 17 Knowing him to be a deboist fellow. 

2 . Damaged. (Cf. Debauch v. 4.) 

1641 Hf.ywoo» Priest Judge 4 Patentee. The price of 
French and Spiinish wines are ruisd How ever in their 
worth delioyst and craisd. 

8. Used as a «« DEiSAUcnKR. 

1657 Luwn Barbadoes (1673) ax For one woman that 
dyed, there were ten men ; and the men were the greater 
deboystes. 

Hence Dubol stly adv.. Hoboi itiiOM. 

1604 T. Wright Passious ii. Iii. 9 3. 74 A multitude of 
Passions . . breake out dcbostly. i6a8 Pkvnnx Ltwedoikes 
34 Licentiousne&se, Deboistnesse, and the like. 1647 
R. Stafylton Juvenal 148 Nero's cruelty and deboich't- 
nesse. 167Z IVesttn, Drollery 78 Tell me no more that 
long hair can Argue deboistness in a man. 

t Debodish, v. Ohs. [Cf. DK-ABOLtRii and De- 
11 . 1.] trans. To demolish, sweep away. 

1613 G. Sandys Trast. 214 The pa.sfu'igc was soon after 
delioOshed hy assaulting seas. 

Debonair, -bonnairo (ded>dne»‘j), a. (sh.) 
Forms ; 3-4 debonere, 4 -eir(o, -ure, 4-5 -ar, 
4-6 -er, •ayr(e, 6 .SV. -are, 4- debonaire, 5- 
debonalr, (7-^ debonnalre, 8-9 debonnair). 
[a. OF. delwnaire. prop, a phrase de homie ain 
(i ith c.) of good dispo.ritioti. Very common in 
ME., but obsolescent from the i6tli c., and now a 
literary archaism, often assimilated in spelling to 
mod.F. cUlmnaire.l 

A. adj. t a. Of gentle disporition, mild, meek ; 
gracious, kindly; courteous, affable {obs.)) b. 
Pleasant and affable in outward manner or ad 
dress ; often in mod. quots, connoting gaiety of 
heart. 

atuxiAncr.R, i86Auhhet debonere child hwon hit is 
ibeaten, ^if he ueder hat hit, cussed he 3crd. 1097 R. 
Gloi^c (1734) 167 So large he was Kt so hende, A al no de 
boncrc. Ib/d. 374 To hem, wolde hys wylle do, do- 
bonerc he was & mylde. c Z374 Cif auckr Boe/h. i. v. 22 
Eepherus b? deboncirc wyndc. cxjB< — /« G. lY. 276 So 
good, so taxre, so delionayre. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1, 362 
Wyss, curtaiss, and deboner. zpa Wvclik Erclns. v. 13 
Be thou debonere to here the wrd of God. c law Lydg. 
Ckichev, 4- Bycorne. I’acicnt wyfes dcljonajre, Whicho to 
X545 RAVN01.D Byrth 


her hu.sliondes be nat contrayre. 


II. 2x6 He was a prince of many virtues, and ma^ great 
imperfections: debonaire, easy of access. 1707 Collifr 
Reji. Ridic. 379 He has too debonair and free a Deport- 
ment with the Women. 1782 Cowpex Table T. 336 I'bc 
Frenchman, easy, delmnair, and brisk. t8xa Mar. Edgk- 
WORTH Vivian 11, In spite of his guy and debonair man- 
ner, he looked old. 1843 Lytton Last of Barons i. vi. 
She became .so vivacious, so debonnair, so charming. 1847 
Disraeu Tancred 11. xvi, A carriage a degree too debonair 
for his years. 

'B.sb. fl. [the adj. used Gradous being 

or person. Obs. 

^ ^ t relccuc thou mihti 

12 Trojan the worthy 
governed. 

ta Grac'iousness of manner ; » Drbonairtt. 

1697 ^'VKi.YN Numism.vt. 303 A serious Majesty attem- 
per’d with such .strokes of Tiebonaire, as won Love and 
kevercDcc. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. x88t IV. xSy 
Shall my vanity extend only to personals, such s» the 
gracefulness of dress, my debonnalre, and my assurance. 
XtobonaiTly, imv. [f. prec. -l- -iy *^.] In a 
debonair manner; meekly, gently, graciously, 
affably, etc. ; see the adj. 

eijoo Cursor M. 2387a (Edin.) He hut cun mar h^n 
anoMr, deboneilik \v.rr. de.bou«rii| debonerly] . . tcche his 
broper, c 1390 WiU. Paltme 7W Mi hauteyn next bi-houes 
* nd here me d^nurcli. € z|86 Cmaucrr 

m dame Prudence, ful debonerly and with 

gret pocience, hadde herd al that hir housbonae liked for 
to seye. c 1430 PUgr. LyJ Mdnhode ' ' ' ' " * 

..thilke that debonairliche suEreth a 

Caxtok Cato G viij b, Thou oughtesf 

debonayrlye the wordes of thy wyf. 1997 Toptk Alba 
lntrQd.(i88o>p.xxvii, Hoping your Honour will, .debonairly 
accept of these trifles. 1633 Foao Love's Sacr. ri. i. Your 
apiMurel sits about you most debonmriy. 2789 Walpolb 


bonairly. 


nwaxmmv. 

JMmiRi'nfllM. [/• AS prec. + -BBSS.] The 
quality of being debonair : see the ad]. 

saSa WvcLiF Ps. xliv. Cxlv.] 5 For irouthe, and deboner- 
ncsse, and riztwisnesse. sMa H- Houk Myst. Inig. 948 
l*hat there should be all Kindness, OondeHcaBding, Be- 
nignity and Debonairness in them. ifgH' RtcuAkoaoN 
Craudison (i8zo) VL xxxi. 313 From whom can spirits; 
can cheerfulness, can dehonnaimess be expected, if not 
from a good manf 1768 Stkrnx Sent, Joum, (177*) II- 
43 With all the gaiety and debonairness in the world, 
t Dobonai'TBllip. Obs. rare -K [f. as prec. 
+ -8IIIP.] -next. 

a SB40 ivohungt in Coit. Horn. 275 penne M deboneir- 
schipc mai make he eihwer luued. 

tDebonalTty.debonaifity. Obs. Forms: 
3~5 debonertb, -airte, 4 •eirete, 4-5 -airete, 5 
-ertee, •ayrte(e, -airty, •oEte, -arete, (1 debon- 
nairetie, 6-7 debonarltie, 7 -airiiie, -ty, -mty, 
-erity, -arity. [M£., a. OF. dehonedretd, *entid 
(i 3lh c.), f, debonaire : see -ix Debonarity is a 
lafer assimilation to .the type of similaritp. etc.] 
Debonair character or disposition ; mildness, 
gentleness, meekness ; gracionsness, kindness ; 
courtesy, affability. 

/riaag Aster. R. 390 punih hts debonertd. luue hefde 
oucrkuinen hine. a 1340 Wohunge in CoU. Horn. a6g De- 
bonairte of hertc. t X3W Chauckr Pars. T, p 466 This Ire 
is with dehoneireteanj it is wroh withoutc bittemes. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lff Manhodt 111. liil (i869> 163 This comeih..of 
youre debonayrtee. Z491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) tr. 209 n/2 Pacycnce, humylyte, delionareie, A. wylle- 
full obedyence. 1600 Holland Livy xl. xlvi. 1089 The 
goodnature xuid debonarltie [fnfilitas\ of the two Censors. 
1637 Bastwick Litasty ii. 3 A Ihince of 8urpos.Hing de- 
bonerily. a 1677 Barrow Serm. ( 1687) 1 . viii. 95 The cnear- 
full debonairity expressed therein. s688 Bp. S. Parkf.r 
Enq, Reasons Abrogating Test a He tpiickly repents 
him of that Debonarity. 

+ Debona*riou8, a. Obs. rare^^. [f. Debonair 
after words in -arious. f. L. -drius. F. -aire.] m 
Debonair ; cif. next. 

ck489 Dighy Mysi. (1882^ iii. 447 Your deiionarius obe- 
dyauns ravyssyt me to trunkquelyie ! 

t Do'bonary, A. Ohs. [f. Debonair after words 
in 'ABy, an alteration of F. -aire, c.g. ordinaire, 
ordmary!\ -DkBoNaik. 

140a Hocci kyr Letter of Cnbid 347 They [women] ben. . 
ful of huniylite. Sbaniufustc, debonane and nmyabfe. c 1430 
I.viMf. Bochas (1558) II. v. 8 To her declaring with reasons 
debonary \rime taryj. 1630 Tinker of Turvey 46 Of a 
comely visage, courteous, gentle and deltonary. 

DebO'Vdy ? Ohs. Also 7 deboaid, Sc. do- 
boird. [a. F. ddbord-ery in i5-i6th c. deshordery 
f. </«-:-£. dis- (De- I. d) border.] 

1 . fVifr, Of a body of water : To pass beyond its 
borders or banks, to overflow. 

2631 1 .iTiicovv Tmp. VII. 3x6 As the Water groweth In the 
River, and .so from it deliording. Ibid. 3x7 Violent htreames 
do ever deface, transplant, ana destroy all that they debord 
upon. 1639 Pkrbon Varieties 1. «a Such as atke, why the 
Sea doth never debord. 1899 R. F, Burton in Jrnl. Geog. 
Soc. XXIX. xf>4 A wide exnanse . . over which the stream 
when in flood debords to a distance of two miles. 

1 2 . fig. To go out of bounds, deviate ; to go 
beyond bounds, go to excess, Obs. 

rzflso Z. Bovo /don's /''(fowrf (1855)^77 lliAt hence 1 
from my duety not debord. a 1698 Durham Tm Com- 
mandm. (1675) 362 H is a wonder that men should 

take pleasure to deboard in their cloathing, zflyz True 
Nonconf. 401 Dehording from common methods. 1Z1678 
WooPHKADy/<7(r /.re'i>i3r(i68B) 1x3 Least .. your passions 
sometimes debord where you would not have them. 

Hence Dtbo'rdlng vbl. sb. »:next. 

163a Person Varieties n. 66 Great dehording of waters, 
s69^R9UifART yiruv/ Wks.(iB34) 22s'J'oo great proness to 
such like debording.1 and youthful emancipations. 

t DobO'rdmeilt. Ohs. [a. F. dihordemmty f. 
diborder \ see prcc. and -mint.] Going beyond 
bounds, excess. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ill. lx. (1639) 540 Against the 
Ignorance and debordement of Magistrates. z6^ H. Law- 
rence Comm.’' Angel/s 88 The debordineiits and excesses of 
no beasts are so great as tliose of mankind. 1699 Gaudbn 
Tears of Church 2x4 To cleanse it of all those d^rdiueuts 
and debasements fuln upon Christi.'in Religion. 

Debosh, -boaohe, obs. or arch. f. Dibauob. 
DabO*s]bad| ppl- a. Also 7 debosht. An 
early variant m Debauched, representing the pro- 
nuncialion of F. d£bauchi\ connected with the 
main form by debaushedy debamht. Ohs, in Kng. 
Ixifore the middle of 17th c.; retained longer 
in Scotch ; revived by Scott, and now frequent w 
literary Knglish, with somewhat vaguer lenie thao 
dthauched, • 

*599 Jamra I BcureA. tin Omr superifiiOHs 

like a debonhed wabter. 1699 oharr. Lear 1. Iv, a69 Men ' 
so disorder'd, so dehosl 'd, and bdM. i8ii HvYwdiDD 
Cututih, II. z6 One Heiustiratus. a wicked and debosht 
fellow. s6t7-9» Row Hist, Kirk (>849). 358 Ignorant juid 
debosht ministers ore tolerated. s8m Scott Woedst. Rii 
Swash-bucklers, deboshed revellers, bloody btawlern. - 
Kimoslsv A Purii. Misc. IL tog An iitiwly d^ 

boslied, insincere, decrepit, and decaying age. s86y Lowiii. 
Bigbm P. Ser. it, 59 Many debosbeo youimeir brothers 
of.. good families may have sought refuge in Virginia. 
DeboAia^ •( 8 r 3 r»>mcnat, obs. if, l)BBAvoa]|ii, 
etc. Doboit(e i see DsBolET. 



DasotroR, 

Sbtimoll (drb^J, d4>yrj), v. Also dobotusho. 
[mod. a. F. dihcucht^^ in 17th c. desboucher^ OF. 
dtshottchier (13th c.), f. L. r//j- (sc« 13 i- 

I. 6) + hoHOte month. Cf. It. s^care * to month 
or fall into the sea as a river * (Florio).] 

L A/f'/fV. (tfdr.) To issue from a narrow or con- 
fined place, oa a defile or a wood, into open coontry ; 
hence to issue or emerge from a narrower into 
a wider place or space. 

(1665 Evki.vn Mem. (1857) III. i6i We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French.. hitMrre^ 
HihatH'ht . . .Let ns tnererore . . make as many of these do 
homage as are like to prove good citixens.] Lond. 

Maff, XXIX. 177 We saw tiie column infantry de* 


mMHCfu, 1013 /nttf. 7 June 355/9 Uenerai^ tsertranci . . 
appearing to intend debouching from Jaselhz upon the 
enemy’s naht. Barham ingoL Ltgr., Leech p/ F cike- 
etoue (1877) 370 The travellers dmiouched on the open plain 
on Aldington Frith. fig, |8» Times 4 Oct, Mr. 
I.Abouchcre debouches upon the cabinet. 

2 . tramf. Of a ravine, river, etc. : To issue as at 
a mouth or outlet into a wider place or space. 

xliM Mkowin Angler in Wales 1 . z68 This little stream 
that debouches from the Idee. 1890 B.Tayi.or Eldorado xxii. 
(1863) 936 The ravine finally debouched upon the river at the 
alklale Bar. tl^ H. M. Stani.kv Dark Coni. 1 . viii. 167 
Nakidino Creek, into which an important stream debouches. 

3 . (rans. {causal). To lead forth into open ground; 
to provide an outlet for. 

S74g Duncan Foxates in Ellis Orig. Leil. 11. IV. 33s No 
more than a hundred and hfry or a hundred and suty of 
the Mackenxies have been debouched. »«44W. H.Max. 
a*Ki.L E^rts ijr Adv. Scott, xxiii. (X855) 190 Hugo outlets 
which dfltouche the waters. 

Oeboil*Chyf^. rare. Also deboiiohe. [f.prec. 
vb.] « next (sense 1). 

1813 Examiner 7 June 154/3 Fortified riiiinff points, which 
defended the debouches from the Spree. Jmd. 3 May 374/3 
The debouch from the Harta iSaa SoirrifEV ffist. Penins, 
War I. 696 The debouches of Vlllarcayo, OrduKa, and 
Munguia. 

II MbonollA (di;bi/p}. [Fr. : f. dSeucker (see j 


1 . Muit. An opening where troops debouch or 
may debouch ; gm. a place of exit, outlet, opening. 

Land. Mag. XXIX. X7X The generals will take 
particular notice of the nine*7Jr3o«fA/x, by which the army 
may advance to form in the plain of Minden. 1813 
WuLLiNGTON in Giirw. Desk. (1838) X. 545 Deiiirable to 
obtain possession of the deboitckls of the mountains to* 
wards Vera. z 857 J* W. Crokek Ess. Fr. Rev. iv. 303 
(Stanf.) One gate, as an additional dibetuchd for the crowd. 

2 . fig. An opening, outlet, or market for goods. 

WoRcmKR cites Rawiiom. 

]lebotl*eluilBXlt. Also debouohement. [a. 

F. ddbouchemenft f. d&xmcher (see Pubouch vJ) + 

-MRMT.] 

1 . Afilit. The action or fact of debouching. 

s8>7 j. F. C00PF.X Prairie 11 . iii. 44 To unravel the 
mystery of so sudden a dcboucheincnt from the cover. 
Wfx Daily Neivs xg Sept., The debouchment of Stephen* 
son's brigade through the railway arch. 

2 . The mouth or outlet of a river, a pass, etc. . 

Burton Centr. A/k. in Jral. Geog. Soc. XX TX. 43 
The coast.. presents but three debouchments that deserve 
the name of rivers. 

DebOUOlllire (d<;bfff/?T). [In form, French, f. 
dilmichcr to D^oucii -h -ubb ; but this sense is 
not Fr.] Dkjiouchmknt 2, Embouchure i. 

1844 Kinolake Eothen xiL (1878) zfi8 Toward.^ the de- 
bouchure of the river. <890.^ xtator XX jan, 41 Thence 
two railways would connect her with Zanzibar and the 


bou^ure of the river. 1890.^ 'ctaior xx jan, 41 Thence 
two railways would connect her with Zanzibar and the 
debouchure of the Zambesi. 

Debourse, var. of Deburkr. 
t Otb 0 ll*tr ddbauieTf in OF. de- 

hoUr (loth c.), f. de- (De- I. 2) ^ banter ^ OF. holer 
to pufUk.] troHs, To thrust out, expel, oust. 

1619 Timds Storehouse 308 (L.) Not able enough to de* 
bout them out of their jpossessioiu. 1844 Hume /list. 
Ho. Douglas 364 (Jam.) His fraud was detected.. and he 
debouted, and put from that authority, 
t l>ebou*te]ll6llt. Obs. [a. OF. debolmettl, 
diboHlenieni^ f. dibouicrx see prec. and -hent.] A 
thrusting forth, expulsion. 

t^z. Caxto'n Myrr, 11. xxviii. x3i Deboutemens and 
brclcyng out of wyndes that mete aboue the clowdes. 

t]>6b0W*2l,v. Obs. [De-II. 2.] cDibbowel, 
disembowel. 


as Toe bcisits cosiis, as that dcbowalit wcr. a xjM 7 Surrry 
jEwid IV. 80 With giftes that day, and beastes deixiwled. 

Beboyse, deboyst, var. DEBorSB Obs. 
t 2 l 2 llV 2 i*d« V. Obs, rare. In 4-5 debreyd. 
ff, De- 1 . 1 4- Braid v,^ 3 to snatch.] To snatch 
qbwn (rendering 'L.Aecerper^, 

vRlHIsee DtiiaRAK), 

i'lDftlm Ohs. rare. [ad. Y.fkshraiuh- 

iK (]Fal 8 gr. ft Cotgr^), or desbranche-r (i 5 >ifrth c. 
064 ^), f. di-ydes- (Df- 1 . 6 ) 4 branche branch.] 
$rim. To deprive of branches, to lop. Hence ]>e- 
oM r A ; 

idin 1 . 538 After such pruning and de- 

branebi^.' /' . 


t BobyilFkt o. Obs. ran, [f.X)B»l. X 4 Bbrax 
V.] trans. To break down (transh I* dteerperd), 
1381 Wvcttv AfrsM i. a6 The onclene goott detm 1 »nge 
[o.n to*braydynge, sa|M debreidynge, to>br6idiDge] hym, 
and cryinge with grate voia. 

II OebslB, dibris (debrf, d^i'brr, dc-brf), [F. 
(Uhris, vbl. «b. from oU. i/<fWjrr(Cotgr,), OF. de- 
brisierx see next.] The remains of anymi^ broken 
down or destroyed; mins, wreck: a. orig. (in 
ling.) fig . ; b. in' Gaol, applied to any accnmnla- 
tion of loose material arising from the waste of 
rocks ; also to drifted accumulation of veg^able or 
animal matter (Page) ; thence, c. any similar rob* 
bish formed by desiractive operations. 

1708 Collier Eecl. Hist. 1 . a.i>. 685 To retire, with the 
debris of the army. 1735 Sw|PT Lett, to Dk. of Dorset^ Your 
Grace is now disposing of the debris of two bishoprics. 1798 

H. Walrole Let, to W, Mason x8 July, The best they can 
hope for, is to sit down with the dihris of an empire. 
s8oe Playfair lllusir, Hutton. Th. 363 A temporary re- 
ceptacle for the ddnris of the Al^ s8^ Murchison SU 
luria xiv. 356 The dibris of the ancient rocks. 1851 
D. Wilson Preh, Ann, {xUjA IL m* Hi* Accumulated 
rubbish and debris. 18^ Grikie Hist, Bouldor ix. 176 
The sandstone ciifis. .are battered down and their debris 
carried out to sea. Mig Aet 48-9 Viet. c. 30 I 5 The uni- 
tary authority shall remove tm same and all foundations, 
debris, and other materials. 

DebrniM (d/bn 7 ‘z), V. Forms: 3-8 debruse, 
4 dabrlae, 7- dobrai/^. [a. ONF. debruisUr, 
debrusier^ OF.<frMVwr, to break downor in pieces, 
crush, f. de- (De- I. 1 ) 4 hrisier to Break.] 

1 1 . trans. To break down, break in pieces, crush, 
smash. Obs. 

XW9J R. Glouc. (1734) 398 Hii..stenede hym wyh stones 
As me stenede Seynt Steuene, and debrusede bones. 
a 1300 Frapu. Peg, Sc, (Wright) 178 Tho oure Lotterd. .de- 
brusede hefle sates. (38R Wyclif Euk, xxxiv. 37 Whan 1 
shal debrise the chayn<» of her 30c. z6x8 M. Dalton 
Countrey justice 105 Though it were lawfull to make the 
trenches, and to debruse the Nusans (a Weare on the 
Trent]. 

tb. intr. To be dashed to pieces. Obs, 
tuofj R. Glouc. (1724) 3B8 like flor to brae vnder hem. . 
Ana hli velle and debrusede somme anon to deke. Ibid. 
537 He hupte & debrusede, & deide in an stounde. 

2. Her. {trans.) To cross (a charge, esf, an 
animal) with an ordinary so as partially to hide it, 
and as it were press it down ; usually in pa, pple, 
Dobruioed ; also said of a serpent so bent or 
* folded * that its head or tail Is partly covered by 
its body. Cauttitr-dehmised', see auot. 1830. 

zaya Bossbwrll Armorie li. 1x4 His fielde b de Argent, 
a Lyon salient Gules, debrused with a Bane de Azure. 
x66i Morgan Sgh, Gentry 11. L to Composed of the two 
bodies of trees laid'crosse each other: but then one must 
Debruse and bear down tho other. 1830 Robson Brit. 
Herald 111 . Gloss., Counter-debruned^ when either the 
head or tail of a serpent in the bowing or embowiog, is 
turned under, in a contrary direction the one to the other. 
1848 Macaulay Hist, Engl. 1 . 353 He . . exhibited on his 
escutcheon the lions of England and the lilies of France 
without the baton sinister under which, according to^the 
law of heraldry, they were debruised in token of his ille- 
gitimate birtE 

De-brutallze: see Dx- II. 1. 

DebtCdet) , sb. Forms; 3-4 dete, 3-6 dette, 4-6 
dott, dot, deytt(e, 5-7 dobte, 7- debt. [ME. 
det, dette, a. OF, dete, dette :-pop. L. *debita for 
L, dehitum (pa. pple. of debere to owe), lit. (that 
which is) owed or due, money owed, debt. Often 
made masc. in OF. after deldtum, and from 13th 
to 1 6th c. sometimes artificially soelt debte, after 
which debt has become the English spelling since 
the 16th c.] 

I . That which is owed or due; anything (as 
money, goods, or service) which one person is 
under obligation to pay or render to another ; a. 
a sum of money or a material thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7649 Dauid . . wightli wan o bam bis 
dete [v.rr. dette, detc]. e 1383 Wyclif ^V 4 III. 093 


payde hys fadur dettys. istf-a (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer 
Offices 30 To declare hb debtes. what he oweth. ZSS 9 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Glocester xxiii, To paye large vsury 
Ibsides the due det. xmA SHAxa Tssm. Skr, iv. iv. 34 
Hauing com to Padua To gather in some debts. 1707 
Hearne CoUeci. aj Aug., lu pay hb small debts. 1767' 
Blackstone Cornnu tl. 4^4 A debt of record is a sum «a 
money, which appenri to be due by the evidence of a court 
ofreem itsgSTEnfSNZwNuifiv; 11 . 144 Whenever a man 
b subject to a I^al Ibbiiity to pay a sum of money to 
another, he b saia to owe him a debt to that amonot. 
b. A thing immaterial. 

c fg. . Cursor M. 37808 (Cottem Galba) Rightwb «t be. to 
gif ilk man hb det. cxMCuhVCWk Wifi's 
snotde men elles in hlr hookas sette That a man dial yeMp 
to hb wyf hire dette. ethsoDestr, Troy 534 Thbrnatysy 
he claymet as for clere det 1784 RiCHARoaeN 
11 .XXXV. 343 Look upon what is dwe Ibr you . , ea your 
debt to ^ .Providence, ste TatneveoK MAVtJgka, 3x7 
Love thejrift b love the debt ■ / ' 

to. TRat which one is bottnd or q^fat^to do; 
(one's) duty. S^, Obs^. - 


sgt}l>ou9U8 ^Ms/rix^ HI* 184 So douchtely we i^ype 
to do our dec. smSat. Poems Rgfiru^ vtxi*. 3x0 , 1 haue 
long foiyst, Quhmifor indeld 1 haue not done my det 
2 . A liability or obligatkm to pay or render 
something ; the cemdition of being under such pb)i- 
gulion. 

czago 5 *. Eng, Leg, 1 . a 3 o /845 He with-sok pe Xjiyos 
Jew's! dette apd was i-don to One oke. c Metr, 
Horn. x8 And he. .forgaf thaim tbair dette bathe. sjjBS 
WvcLiF Rom, iv. 4 And to hym that worchith made b not 
arettid bt grace, but bl dette. 15x3 More In Graftmi Cktvn, 
11 . 771 Neither king nor Pope can geve any place sache 
a privilege that it shall discharge a man of hb debtes beyng 
able to pay. e tggs Dawaa Introd. Fr. in Pakgr. 1064, 
1 have hmu say that promysse b dette. idit Biblb Ttww, 
Prgf, 5 He bath for euer bound the Church vnto him,' in 
a debt of specbll remembrance and thankefulnesse. a 1699 
Lady Halkrtt Autobieg, (1875)65 , 1 was fr«e of that Dept. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Bnt. Indm Ul. 513 Debts contracted 


. .as frir back as 1706. 1883 S* C. Haul Retrosgeet 11 . 50a 

He considered he thus contracted a debt to the country,, 
b. In debt\ under obligation to pay romething; 
owing something, tsp, money. (See also c.) In 
di»y itnds debt : under obligation to pay or render 
something to him ; indebted to him. So out of 
debt, out of am one's debt ; to fall as run into (or m 
debt ; out of debt out of danger : see Daxoer, and 
ct qnot. 1551. 


dette. 1393 Lancl- P. PI. C. xxiii. zo Ne neuere shai falle 
in dette. 1478 Poston Lett. No. 894 111 . 337 For he mythe 
ye be xx^b in hys dette. 1313 More in Gr^on Chrou, II. 
770 Now unthnftes riott and runne In debt, iggz Robin* 
BON tr. Mords Vtop, IL (Arb.) 104 Men, in whosedebte and 
daunger they be not. 1968 (jkapton Lhron, II. 434 Out of 
the debt of other men, and well able to pay. xeig Sia £. 

* Hoby CHfrg.combe axs, L see you meane not to die in 
labals debt for an Epigram. ,aii8s4 Br. M. Smith Serm. 
(1633) 5 Being ouer bead and cares in debt. 1745 Do Fyds 
Eng. Tradesman vi. (184X) 1 . 39 They are under no neces- 


• sity of running deep into oebt. 1763 GVw//. July 33T 
I'he black traders are often in debt to the chiefs. x8za Mar. 
Eixsxworth Absentee xiv. l.ord Clonbrony, for the first 
time since he left Ireland, found himself out of debt, and out 
of danger. 184s Disrabu Sybil (1863) >55 'I'o run in debt 
to the shopkeepers. 

fo. Obligation to do something; duty. In 
debt: under obligation, in dutv bound. Of or with 
debt : as a matter of debt, as il due or right ; as in 
duty bound. Obs, (Cf. 1 c.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 33888 (Edin.) A besand he me taht to 
sette i»t ik him ah to ycld wit dette. e x3|o R. Brunkb 
ChroH, (1810) 361 We ere in dette, at nede toneln ke kyng. 
1393 Gower Cotf, HI. 5a And as il were of pure aette They 
yive her goodes to the king, e X4as Wvntoun Chron, in. 
Prol. 93 Oure Eldrys we sufde folowe of det. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr, Thornton MS, (xBfij) 9 Prelates and penions...kat 
ere haldcne by dett for to lere kaine. X48B Caxtdn Chiut, 
Goddes ChyuL 10, 1 . .cannot thanke the as I ought of dette, 
xmStkwart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 35 This fatall stone., 
(^air it wes brocht in ony land or erd. .Of verrie det the 
Scottis thair suld ring. 

8 . fig. Used in Biblical language as the type of 
an offence requiring expiation, a sin. 

axaa$AMcr. R, x36 Wo siggcS forjif us ure dettes, al so 
ase we uoriiueS to ure detturs. a X400 Ptymer (1091) 90 
Fortiue us oure dettes : as we for^eue to oure detourcs. 
xgaB Fisher Wks, (1876) 349 Whiche be our dettes? Truly 
our synnes. xjBy N. T. (Uensy.) Matt. vi. 13 And ibigeue 
vs our debtes [Wyclif dettis, Cranm., Rhemish dettes, xfiii 
debts] euen as we forgiue our debters. x8s8 Trench Para- 
bles xvi, God is the creditor, men the demors, and sine the 
debt. 

4 . Phrases, a. Debt of honour*, a debt that can- 
not be legally enforced, but depends for its validity 
on the honour of the debtor ; usually applied to 
debts incurred by gambling. 

s6|6 Evancb NeAU Ord, 37 ne is beooma a voluntary 
debitor . . in a debt of honoor. tnm Berkeley A Iciphr. 1 . 98 
He. .is obliged to pay debts of Honour, that Is, all such as 
are contracted by Play. S839 Gath. Sinclair Holiday 
House xiiL 965 Pay yonr debt m honour, Master Harry I 
b. Debt of (or to) nature : the necessity of dying, 
death ; to fay the tUbi of (or onds debt to) nature : 
to die. [tat. dehitum naturee,'\ 

[csgig Shoieham a And hia deythes dette 3 e 1 de. 1379 
BARRova Bruce xix. 909 Hym wortmt neyd to pay the det 
That no inati for till pay may let,] <494 FAmM CIfvm. ti. 
xli. a8 Fynally he paj^e the dette of nature. 1990 Marlowe 
Edm, lit l^* (cd. Rtldte.} ois/x Vuy nafoiA debt with 
cheerful countenance, tm Quaiujui Emit, n. xUi, The 
slender debt to nature's quickly paid. lyeyA. Hamilton 
Hew Ace, E, Ind, U. In. 96s He had paid h» great Debt to 
Natu^ without.taking NoUce of the. small one doe to me, 
181a Exasitiner 93 Nov. 747A One of them has « . paid the 
debt dt natufi. 

, o. Action of debt*, an action at law for recover- 
ing a debt. 

in. Vkarfe Anai, (1888) App. HLtse The ftoUetumirs 
. .to haue an acdon of dettlel for the same. idonOwBN 
Pembrokeshire (xSgxlspe A f^mrifife to an fi^ou or debie. 
i8ee AODiflPN Amer, Law, R^P zix I'he’ topuno Of juk ' 
action of debt I4 the oousidemocii or equlValeni ipven by 
the debtee to the debtor, V . / f ' 

fd. : 

ofoer aclmowletoiiatoit fodebtedncM^^^ 
countries used, like a bffi cl exchhnjjfe^ as hiiegb* 

tikble 'K • -■ V 

. 199a P4isea*io9/^^ p(de^ ilmMArviiJiis 

Ane.Lem-Morckd^'ikio most vsuall ptiyiog mid aeUing of 





coumwiilicii bcyoiMji tti6 Sdut* iii th« coutms of TrafKckis, is 
for BiUs of De 1 n, or OUigationSy (i^ BilltM Obligatorie, 
which one Mer^ent giOeUi vnto another, for oommoditios 
bought or'kbidli' which w altowethor^vsed by the Merchants 
Ailiiantttrohiat Aiast«idiim< Middleborougb, Hanibarough, 
and other idacea.; i6^ Chiud Vite, Tradt (ed. s) i6 if. . 
a law for transferring bills of debt should uass, we would not 
miss the Dutdi money, thid, 139 In other Kingdoms and 


Cowtiies abro^ . . transference of Bills of Debt is in use. 

6. Naiimal DtU\ a debt owing by a sovereign 
state to private iudividnals who have advanced 
money to it for the public needs; es/. Uiat main 

S ait of the public ditty which has been converted 
ito a fund or stock of which the government no 
long^ seeks to pay off the princii)al, but to provide 
the annual interest ; hence called funded dchty as 
opposed to the floating debty which includes the 
ever-varying amounts due by tlic government and 
repayable on demand or by a certain time. 

1653 Chidlkv mtle\ Remonstrance concerning the Public 
Fatm, Soldier's Arre.^rs, and other Public Debts. 1711 A. 
Hutcheson (/iV/ch Collection -of Treatises, relating to the 
National Debts and Funds. 175a Hume Exs, PuhlicCrcdit 
<1875) 1 . 364 National debts cause a mighty confluence of 
people and riches to the capital. s8ia G. Chalmers Dcm. 
Ecofu Gt, Brit. (New ed.) axo The most efficient measure. . 
was to fund , . the floating debts, of tlie victualling, and of 
the ordnance departments. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. xoo The 
contracting of the National Debt cannot be said to have 
been begun before the Revolution of x688. i860 Knight 
Pep. Htsf. Eng, VI. iil. 40 There was a floatiim debt of 
about ten millions. 1878 Edith Thompson Ifitt, Ettg. 
xxxix. 975 The South Sea Company, .for the purpose of 
‘ ■ ‘ . to up certain 

The French 
. .Public debt, 

funded £<iS7t<^tOoa ; Public debt, floating, annuities, etc., 
capitalized £ 738,373,37a. 

f. Stnall debt\ a debt of limited amount, for 
which summary jurisdiction is provided, in Eng- 
land in the County Court y in Scotland in the SnuUl 
Debt Court held by the sheriff. Also attrib, 

(In Scotland the limit of these debts was in 1788^5, in 
1837 /;8 (tf. 8<f., and in 1853 / za.) 

1603 a Act I Jcu, A c. zs (//wX bxi Acte for Recoueric 
of Smml Debtes. 1795 Act 35 Ceo, lll^ g. 33 (////r) An 
Act for the more easy and expeditions Recovery of .Small 
Debts. z86i W. Bell D/ct. Law .Scot, 763 The Statute 
2^ and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 46, commonly called the Small- 
Debt Act, Ibid, 764 The ^eriff's exclusive jurisdiction in 
small debts was int^uced by 6 Geo. IV, c. 34. Ibid. 766 
The sherifTs must, in addition to their ordinary small-debt 
courts, hold circu it courts for the purposes of this act. Ibid, 
767 By the act z6 and 1 7 Viet. c. 80, 1853, the small-dcht juris- 
diction of sherifis is extended to cause:* not exceeding ^ 13. 
6. attrib. and Comb, 

168a Scarlett Exchanges 336 In mixed or Debt Ex- 
changes the Drawer receives no Monyes, but is Debtor, and 
gives Bills to his Creditor . . for iiay ment of his Debt. xBa6 
CoHHETT Bur. Bides (188O 11 . 355 Large part of the rents 
must go to the Debt-Dealers, or Loan-makers. 1883 igth 
Cent, May 884 Punishment of debt-frauds as crimes, 
t Dobti ///• ot, Obs. Forms : 4-5 dett(e, 6- 
debt. [ad. 1.. debit-us owed (cf. Dkbitk <?.), con- 
formed to debt sb.] Owed, due, owing. 

a Z310 Hampolk Psalter Ixxviii. 5 ^eldand til j>e[e] dett 
[v.r. duwc] hunur. c x^o Hylton ScaUi Per/, (w. de W. 
Z494) L xl, Thai it is neaeful to the & dette for to traueyle 
800 . 4189$ Kidlrv IVks, (1843) 305 Promises .so openly 

made, anow duly debt, j. Knewstub Cm/d. (1579) 
Q vj a, That which is det and tlue on their behalfe. i6oa Sua ks. 
tlam. III. ii. 303 To pay our sclues, what to ourselues U debt. 
tl>e*btablev Obs. rare ~K [f. Debt + 
-ABLB.] Under pecuniary obligation, chargeable. 

iStb Plnm/im Cerr, tzv That your mastership shold bo 
deotable to the King for the lordsnip of Plompton. 
fl^bt-blnc^ V. Obs. nonce-wd. irons. To 
bind by obligation, render indebted. 

4x608 Sackvillb Dk, Bnckingham xliii. (D.), Banisl^d by 
them whom be did thus debt-bind. 

An account-book in which debta 
axe recorded. Often^. 

4 1600 Hooker Serm, ms. 1845 H. 609 We dare not call 
to a reciconing, as if we had him in our debt-books. 
16x7 Hibron U^ks.ll. 90 Forgiuetiesse of sins is (os it were) 
the wiping out of a score, or the crossing of a debt-booke. 
1748 De Fods Eng. Tradesman xxxii. (1841) II. 34 Ihe 
proper method for a debt-hook for a .small tradesman, 
t S6*M*boilAd« ppl* a, Obs. Also -boundlen. 
i; Under obligation, bound by duty, obliged. 
satR Douglas Mneis xi. iv. 63 This mysfoitouu is myne 
of aid thirlage. As tharto detbund in my wrachit age. xS 93 
Balb GdntmePe Devera Obed. Pref. A iv, All true subiectes 
were deCteboundeo to defende . . and upholde, the supreme 
autoritie of the crowne. tflO? Morley Introd. Mtu. 38, 

1 Will . . acknowledge myaeif debt bound to him. 1633 
in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. 111 . 73 1 sliall acknowledge 

myself exce^ngly debt-bound to your Excellency. 

2 . Of things : Obligstoiy, due, bounden. 
sgM A King tr. Canisind Caiech, u And daylie*giwedat- 
bound thankes to the for sua greats benefites. 
tSd'Mid, ppl* A Obs, palter OF. deid 
(Dotty) : see -iDj or aphetic form of ath, en-, in- 

ngs ; Owed, due. 

Saintfy Agnes X71, & gyf he jald dettyt 
bbaouro TU aod^Nit al ihinye has »n cuhl, i3« Wvclif 
Detet. xy. a whom oiw thing u dettid, etk$r owM. c 1440 
HvLTOir .S^oAi Per/. (W, de W.,t 494 ) »• vjii^The payM 
detf^ for flw syune. iglt Asr. Hamiltom Cateeh. (x 884)9 
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Obediens deiiit til our natural fatheris. xSMhsd.. Mab- 
BiMOBK, etc. Old Lem i. i. In my debted diiiy. 

2. Of persons : Under obligation ; indebted. 
Wyntoun Cron, ix. xxvii. 967 In sic aflTynite Ukane 
dettit wes til uthire. 1536 Bkllkmdeh Crm.,Sc0t. (1821) 
1 . 16 We ar dettit to you as faderis to thair childrin. Mggo 
Shaks. Com, Eft, tv. i. 31 l*h'rce odde Duckets more Then 
I stand debted to this Gentleman. 

Debtee (dc^t/*:. [f. Debt-or + -re.] One to 
whom a debt is due : a creditor. 

. *S5* Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxix. (1638) 51 To appoint the 
Hbertieand the jiulgement of Conscience, .to the debtee then 
to the debtor, a im6 Bacon Rfax, 4 Uses Com, Law ix. 
(1636) 39 Where the debtor makes the debtee his executor, 
xSw Addison Auter. Law Rep. ziz The consideration or 
equivalent given by the debtee to the debtor, 
t De'btftd, a. Obs. Chiefly Sc Also 5 dette- 
ftill, 5- 7 detfuld. [f. Debt sb, -1 -kul.] 

1 . Owed, bouudcu, due ; dutiful. 

c 1439 Wvntoun Cron. vii. vili. 13 I'he Kyng of Frawiis 
Hys lx)rd be detful Alegeawiis. a 1440 Found. St. Bur- 
Mo/(»w/r7c»*x(E.E.T.S.) 54 Sum penyes, the whiche of a vowe 
were dettcfull to the Chirche of seyut Rartbylinewe. X9916 
I.AUOEK Tractate 176 And do 30W homage and rcueretice, 
With all detfull (.)l)edietice. xtex Bk, Disti/l. Ch. Scot, 
Pref., The obligation, whereby they aie l>ound for debtfull 
olxidience. 

2 . Indebted. 

1649 Lu- Fooro in M. P. Brown Suppi. Dec. I. 434 That 
. .Patrick Kelr. .was debtfiil to him in greater sums. 

Hence f BG’litfWIy adv. Sc,, duly, dutifully. 
cx4a5 Wvntoun Cron, vti. viii. 704 Thare charge thnidyd 
nbcht dctfully. 1478 Sc. Acts Jas, /// (1824) zsj (Jam.) 
That ourc souiierain lord. .sal. .execut dcthilly the panysof 
proscri|Kiouu & tresoim aganis the saidis personis. 
Dobtlass (de'tlos), a. [See -i.R8h.] Free from, 
or clear <if, debt. 

r 1386 Chaucer Pro/, she To imike him lyve by his propre 


tuents 103 Legacies to bo paid out of the cleere debtlesse 
goods. 1766 ( i. Canning Auii-Lucretius tit. 184 Debtless 
to power, ^ but Fortune's and it's own. 1848 Tait's Mag. 
276 Americ.T, free and debt)es.<i, was there beforo their eyes. 

Debtor (dc'tdj). Forms : a. 3 dettor, 3-5 
det(t)ur, 4 6 det(t)our, -or, 5 dettere, 6-7 
detter ; p, 6 - j dobter, 7 -our, 6 - -or. See also 
Debitor. [ME. det{t)ur, -our, a. OF. det{t)or, 
-ur, -our (later detteur, debteur ) : -L. dchitor-em, 
acc. of debitor (whence OF. det\t)re). In later 
OF. often artificially spelt with b, after L. ; in Eng. 
the b was inserted between 1560 and 1668, being 
first prevalent in legal documents, where it was 
probably assisted by the parallel form Debitok. 
(The Bible of i6ri has detter, debter, each thrice : 
debtor twice, debtour once.)] 

1 . One who owes or i.<* indebted to another : a. 
One who owes money to one or more persons : cor- 
relative to creditor. 

ctafo S. Bug. Leg. h 465/117 An vsurer..)nit haddo 
dettores tweyne. 1367 Trevisa Higden 111 . 189 (Maiz), 
] 7 (} dcttaun» my^te iioujt pay here money at here day. 1464 
Mann. 4 Househ. Exp, lus Thomas Hoo is l)ecoine detur 
to my .sayd mastyre. 153$ Covkrdale a Kings iv.* z Now 
coiiimeth the man that he was dciter vnto. x^ Gration 
ChroH, II. 360 I'he Adinyrail became debtsr to them oil . . 
Suche summes of money m he was become debtor for. 161 x 
Biule Luke xvi. 5 So he called euery one of his lords 
detters vnto him fso all i6th c. tv. ; Wyclif dettours], 
X644 Milton A reap. (Arb.) 59 Deitors and delinquents may 
walK abroad without a keeper, ijm De Feds Bng Trades- 
man v. (1841) I. 34 Acts of grace for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. in. 1 , Pubscy & Co., 
arc so strict with their debtors. X879 Maine Hist. Inst, ix. 
357 Execution against the person of a judgment debtor, 
b. One who owes an obligation or duty. 
a laas Ancr. R. 126 Louerd, we siggeB furjif us ure dettes, 
al so ose wc uorgiucfl to lire detturs. xjBa Wycuf Matt, 
vi. za For^cue to vs cure dettes as wc fbrxcue to onre 
dettours 11388, -ouris, CovcRD., Cranmkb, Rhem.^ detters, 
Gencua^ x6xs, debters]. -- Rom, i. 14 To Orekis and bar- 
bar3ms..to wyse men and vnwysc men, I am dettoiir. 
a XS3S Mork ue gnat. Neuiss. Wks. 91 To whom we be al 
dettours of de.Tth. 1393 Shaks; Lncr, Z155 When life is 
sham'd, and death Keproches detter. c 1645 Howell Lett, 
(1736) zo Of joy ungrudg’d may each Day be a J.)ebtcr. 
x^ Walton Angler i, 38, 1 must be your DelHor. .for the 
rest of my promhed discourse, a 1677 Harrow lUksJijita 
11 . ISO He being . . master of all things and debtour to none. 
*«47 Tennyson Princ, 11. 334 Debtors for our Jives to you. 

o. Poor debtor (U. S.) ; One who, being im- 
prisoned in a civil action for debt, is, under the 
laws of several States, entitled to be discharged 
after a short period, on proof of povertir, etc. 

1831 W. If. Garrison in LibemtorX, 38 The Poor Debtor. 

2 . Book-keeping. Debtor (or Dr.'s being written 
at the top oAhe left-hand or debit side of an ac- 
count is hence applied to this side of an account, or 
to what is entered there. 

[x843-x66e ; see Dksitoiu] xyxa (title}, The Gentleman 
Acoomptant or an Essay to Unfold the Mystery of Ac- 
compts, by Way of Debtor and Crmiitor. 1749 ( see Creditor 
ej. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/x Exacting, .equilibrium be- 
tween debtor and creditor in each entry. 

attrib. (1988: see Debitor.] »xs Addison Spect. No. 
S49 Px Mi^en I look upon the Debtor-side, I And such 
innomersble Articles, that 1 waUI Arithmetlck to cast them 
up. 1836 Penny CycL V. X64/Z All the debtor accounts on 
one side, oompam with . .the creditor accounts on the other. 


DBOlr- 

1866 C W. Hobkyns Oecas. Ess. lu Every human ridit, 
however absolute and accredited, has its corrctipondhig 
debtor-psge of duty and obligation. ’ 

d. attrib. and Comb., as debtor law, country \ 
debtor side, etc. (see a) ; dibtor-liko adj. 

1669 Drydkn Tyran. Leve y, i, Debtor-like, T dare not 
meet your eyes. 18x0 Mimchin A - Vleutuie on the 

Defects of the Debtor and Creditor tawm s88i H. 11 . 
Gmus Double Stand. 68 The debtor country.. will pay Hs 
debts in Silver. 

Hence Da'btorakrip. 

1798 H. T. Colkdkookr tr. Digest Hindu Law fi8oi) 1 . 7 
The debtorship of others than women, or tlie like, 1899 
O. MttRiipiTii k. Fevcrcl 1 . ix. 173 Without incurring further 
debtorship. 

tDabuXCiliaitai V. Obs.--^ [tlndebnccimro 
to trumpet forth (TcituH.), prop, debdeitsdre, f.de- 
(Dk- I. 3) + bucindre to trumpet.] ‘To report 
abroad* (Cockeram 1623). 
tDebu'lliate, v. Obs.’~ “ [Iftiproperly f. de- 
(De- 1 . I) + L. bullire to boil. Cf. F. ddbouiilir.] 
‘To bubble or sceth over' (Blount 1(536). 
tDabulliidoii. Obs. [n. of action f. L. *de- 
bulltre : see prec.] A bubbling or boiling over. 

1707 in Bailey vuLi I. x73D-6-nfolio). Wbeiice in John- 
bON^sii and mod. Diets. 

tDabUTSe. V. Obs. Se. Also 6 debars, -buroe, 
7 debourse, [a. F. ddbourse-r, in OF. desbourser, 
f. dcs- L. dts- (see De- I. 6) + An/m late pop. 
L. purse.] To p.iy out, Dihbukme. . 

Frankelbyn in Fiddes IVolscy 11. (1726) 167 Vour 
grace shutd not deburce owt of your coders very inychc 
munye. 1961 in W. H. Turner Select. Bee. Oxford »86 
Suche. .somes as they shall deburse, c «6io .Sir /. Mklvil 
Mem. 31a Z709 KirkrSession Rec, in Sc. Leader aa June 
x888 Debuned upon tlwuhing the schoolhousc di> 3s. 4d. 
Hence Bebu'ratng vbl. sb. asnext. 

1948 iv. Acts /as. VI (1814) 179 (Jam.) Necessar debur- 
singis in thair hienes. .inaist hoiiorabill eflairis. 
f DebUTBeine&t* obs. Sc. [a. F. diShourse- 
menty i.dibourser\ see prec.] ^-DibiiuhsEMENT. 

x6|7'So Row Hisi. Kirk (1849) 153 Pruvyding alwayes 
his dubursements exceed not zoo merks. X6B9 K. StNCT.Aiu 
in Leisure //<;Nr (1883) 205/1 Accompt of debursemenU for 
my .ion Jhon. 

DebuSBOOpB (cle'bAtk^p). [f. tite name of 
the inventor M. Debus 4- -scorK, after kaleidoscope.] 
An optical contrivance consisting of two mirrors 
placed at an angle of 72**, so as to give four rejec- 
tions of an object or figure placed between them and 
form composite bgnrcs for purposes of decorative 
design, etc. 

x86b Timus yeaf‘^Bk. 0/ Facts 144 M. Debus hys invented 
this new form of kalcidossCopc. The dcbusscope may be maile 
of any size. c'xBM J.Wylob in Cin. Sc. I. 43/x In the 
Debtisscojie, any object placed between the mirrors is miUti- 
pUed, so as to present a fourfold appearance. 

Ii Dilmt ((U’biV). [F. vbl. sb., f. dtbuter to make 
the first stroKe in billiards, etc., lead off : see Littrc 
and HatEfcld.] Entry into society; first appearance 
in public of an actor, actress, or other performer. 

175X Chkstbrf. Lett, cucxxviii. (179a) HI. 88, 1 And that 
your dibut at Paris has been a good one. s8o6 Byron 
Occas, Prat. 15 To-nigjit you throng to witness the dibut 
Of embryo actors, lo the Druina new. 1837 Ld. Beacons- 
FiKLD in Citrr. w. Sister (i8B6) 78, I state at once that my 
dibut House of Comm.) was a failure. 

So D6biit(e V. [cf. F. dtbuter], to make one's 
ddizut ; to ‘ come out *. 

X83P Fraseds Mag II. 59 He debuted at Naples, about 
Ave years ago, and nnt since performed . . in the principal 
theatres of Italy. 1889 F. Arthur Coparceners v. 69 Uhe 
moment. .1.1. .a proud one for the debuting youth. X889 
Pall Mall G. at Sept. 6/z When a popular actor'.s son 
' ddbuis * with a flourish of trumpets. 

Debutant (dcb/Vtaii). [F. pr. pple. ofdSuteri 
sec prec,] A male iXTformer or speaker making 
his nrat appearance before the public. So Ddlm- 
tante (-taAt) [F. fern, of the same], a female appear- 
ing for the first time before the public or in society. 

1804 W. layiNO T. Trau. 1 . 989 The character was favour- 
able to a debutant. x8s6 Di-skabli Viv, Grey iv, i. Under 
diflerent circumsffances from those which usually attend 
most iJoIitical debutants. S837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 343/1 
Gentlemen are apt to dismiss all serious thoughts in adored 
ing a very young debuunte. 

Debylite, -y te : see Debimtk. 

Debylle, obs. form of Dibblib. 

Debyte, -tie, -ty, -tour : sec Prbite, etc. 

Deo. Abbrev. of Dkceubbb ; in Music of DKr 
CBKBcm'Do; in Med. of L. decoctum decoction). 

, Deca-s dao*. Gr. bsKot- ten, an initial element 
ill numerous technical words : see below. Also 
1 . Deeaeanthotui a. [Gr. dNovAa thorn], having 
ten spines (Eyd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 9e4Ni-ee*)l1mi 
a. Chem. in detacarbpn series, the series of hydro- 
carbon compounds containing €10, as decant, deeeng, 
decine, decyl, <\.y. UDeoe'eexajA//. ZopL {Qt. 
Kipas, aepar- hum], a name pressed by some natu- 
ralists for the ten-armed cepnalopods, oUierwise 
called Decapoda. Oeen'ceaete {Syd.Soe.Ltx, 1882), 
Deoa*eevoas a., ten-homed, pertaining to the /V- 
cactra. P a eed a 'otylotui a. Zool, having ten rays or 
fingers (Syd. Soe. Ldx.). moedl*iittotae A/oM. X<xr. 



DEOAOHIirarATE. 

hnvofitl dittribtition, D]A2iouJi:]| a quortic turface 
(dianome) havini; ten conical points. lla'caAd A 
(U -fidw -cleft] « Dkcemkiij {Syd. Sec, lex,), 
Ba'oaltt mncC'Wd, [after triplet), a stanza of ten 
lines. ll«oa*lolMSt« a, [Gr. kofiee lobe], ten-lobed. 
Booih'iiiMroiis a. [Gr. /tf/w part], consisting of ten 
parts or divisions, dccempartite {,Syd, Sec, lex,). 
JDaoninattr nence-wd, [Gr. /ifrpov measure], a 
verse consisting of ten metrical feet Dacamgiilav 
a, [L. annulus, comer], having ten angles «bDkca- 
ooNAL. Da0a*mt]Mfoiui a. Bet. [ AvtUEB], having 
ten anthers. ]>aoapa*vllta A ^ dccempartite \ see 
Disced-. Paoapa-taloiui a. Bet, [Petal], having 
ten petals {JSyd, Sec. lex.). Daoap]iy*Uoiui 
a. Bet, [Gr. tpiKKoe leaf], ten-leaved. Daeap- 
tarp'gtona a, Ichth. [irT€pv7iov hn], having ten 
fins ; so Paoaptorp'glaii a, and sb. Paoami'iiito 
(-Brmiic) a. [cf. the Gr. comp. rtaoaptirKatUica^ 
oTiiMt, i, Olivia mark, sign], consisting of ten units 
of metrical measurement as a * decasemic colon *. 
PaoaM'patona a. Bet, [Sepal], having ten sepals. 
PaoMBpa'mal, oapaTittoiia a. Bet. [Gr. trWppa 
seed], having ten seeds. 

1874 Salmon Anaiyt. Gcom, Three Dim, (ed. 3) 507 Deca* 
dianome. 1861 Bkntlsy Man, Bot, iv. (4. 274 A fiovirer 
with Ten coraels or Ten styles is Decagynous. s88s Vines 
Sochi' e Bot. D54 Whorls dimerous to ocumerous. .or penta- 
incrous And decainerons. s8» Blackn*. May, X. 387 They 
might have appeared ns decameters^ had that structure of 
verse pleased the eyes o( the compositor. s8. . Lkr (cited 
by Webster 18281, Decanptlar. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. 
Arckit, 11, 197 The vaulting, having its .ddes divided., 
making in alf a decapartitc vault, xm Mahtyn Lattg, 
Bet, g.v., Decaf hyllus ealyje, a decaphyll^s or tendeaved 
calyx; OB in hmscus. 1847 Crau:, Dicafterygiansy a 
name ^ven by Schneider to an artificial divisioti of fishes, 
including such as have ten fins. Ibid., DectuPermal, 
DecasfertuoHM, containing ten seeds, as thc^ berry of Pei- 
ilium dectCtpermum. 

2 . cjp, in the nomenclature of the French metric 
system, the initial element in names of measures 
and wdghts, composed of ten times ttie standard 
unit of the series in question. (Cf. Deci-.} Hence, 
Pe’MigZMiuiM, -gpun (F. dicc^amnU), the 
weight of 10 grammes («i54>3a349 troy grains, 
or *353 oz. avolrd.). Profilitre (de'k&l/tui), [F. 
dtka\ a measure of capacit]f, containing 10 litres 
( ^610*38 cubic iuches, or a little over 2^ gallons). 
Pe'onanetM (-de'kamitoi), [F. d 4 ca-\ a lineal 
measure of 10 metres ( «* 32 ft. 97079 inches Eng.). 
Peowrtm (de’ki&stf«2), [F. ddeasttre]^ a solid mea- 
sure ~ 10 steres or cubic metres. Also f Peonri 
{obs,\ a measure of 10 arcs» 1000 square metres, 
s8io Naval Chfon, XXIV. 301^. [Has decagram, deta- 
iittre, decameter, decar ^ x8aS J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 21 417 Decametre signifies ten metres ibid. 4x9 Kiliare 
. . Hectare . . Dccare. 1880 All Vear Bound No. 69. 448 
A decalitre . . would contain a hundred thousand grains [of 
wheat). x8qo Daily News 10 Dec. 3/3 He then bronght up 
the dose of lymph to two decagrammes, a potent one. 
t DeOP'OhUUiatdf V. Obs,-° [t L, decachin- 
ndre (Tertull.) to deride (De- 1 . 4).] ' To scorn * 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Daoaohord (de-kakpjd), a. and sb. Also 6 
-corde. [ad. L. decachord-us, ~tm, a. Gr. Sexd- 
Xop^^f ten-stringed, f. 8m + string.] 
A. adj. Ten-stringed (cf. Ps. xxxii. 2 Iv tfnxKn- 
pift 8 e/tax 6 p 8 ^), B. sb, A musical instrument witn 
ten strings. 

ctse^ Skelton Beftyc. 340 Dauid, our poete, harped., 
nielodioualv. .in his decaebrde psaotry. xsss Aar, Parker 
Ps, <xss6) AUt Lute and Harpe itjoyce to sing, Syng 
FSalittes in de^horda. 1609 Douland Omith, Micrei, 23 
It 1.4 called a Monoebord, because it hath but one siring, as 
. .a Decachord which hath tanne.^ xfigp Hammond On Ps. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 1.91 Dechacord or instrument of ten strings. 
Ibid,, On a dechachord Psaltery. xfsB NsALfi Bernard de 
M. ^ Whose everlasting music Is the glorious decachord. 
tSeoacAlO'Vdoll. Obs. (in 7^-oordon.) [a. 
Gr. Seieaxppboe: see pree.] aprec. B. Alsoyig. 

xhon W. WATSON (///te\ Decacordon of Ten Qnodlibettcall 
Questions concerning Kdigion and State. 1813 R. C 
7 able Alpk., Decaeorden, an instrument with tenoe strings. 

t Beoacuiaipata, Obs.- ® [f. I., dscacu- 
miners to deprive of the top (Dk- L 6).] 

1656 BLOt'NT C/essogr., Deeacttminate, to take off the 
top of any thing, x^y Baiuiv voI. II, Deeacuminated, 
having the Tom lopped off. (So in J. and mod. Diets.) 
Beoad (oe-kad). [ad. Gr. deeat, dtnad^, col- 
lective sb. from dina ten.] 

1 . The number ten (the perfect number of the 
Pythagoreans). 


full and perfect number. i88x tr. ZelUf'sPrtsocratic Phil. 
1 , 427 All numbers and all powers of numbers appeared to 
tMRi [the Pythagoreans] to be comprehended in the dccad. 
2. Mufic, A group of ten notes out of which may 
be formed the consonant triads, and all the discoxite 
possible without a modulation. 
s97S A J. EUis tr. //e/rxAaf/e 663 Decad. ^ 

A An earlier Ipeliing of DlOAi)JK,4y.'' 
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BeoadMtylouax see Deoa^/t.^ i. 
Beoadal (de kiid&l), a, [f. L. tkeas^ decade, 
a. Gr. ^gdr, 8<«d8-a Decade f -al.] Of or re- 
lating to the nanibtt* ten; belonging to a decade or 
peri^ of ton years. 

17S3 Cnamsbrs Cycl. Suff. a. v. Arithnetie, Decadal 
Armmetie, that performed by the nine figures and a Cypher. 
s88i M. L. Knapi' Diseuiers 45 The decadal character of 
epidemics has been noticed. 

lle*oadftrQ]|^.' Gr, Hist, [ad. Gr. tnMapx^os, 
f. 8sNdd-a Decade + lipx^ efimf.] A commander 
of ten, a decurion. 

1794 T. Tavlos tr. Pausanias III. x6 The Decadarchs,or 
governors of companies consisting each of ten men. 

Do'oaduolljt daka-. Gr. Hist. [»d. Gr. 
8c«>Sa,X^ : A ruling body of ten. Cf. 

DECAltCHT. 

.*«48 Gkote Greece 11. Ixv. V. 547 He constituted^ an 
oligarcliy of ten native dtuens, chosen from among his~- 
paitisan.s, and called a Dekarchy, or Dekadarchy. x8m 
Ibid. It. Ixxvii. X. 137 The oppressions exercised by the 
Spartan harmosls and the clckadardiies. 

Becadary (dc'k&deri), a, [f. L. decad-em De- 
cade + -aev, after F. ddeadaire^ Relating to a 
decade or period of ten days (in the French Re- 
publican calendar of 1793). 

x8ox Dui'K^ Neolog. Fr. Diet, 71 Dicadaire * , A decadary 
fe.4tivAl dedicated to the F.tcrnal Southey in Q, Rev, 
XXVIII. 508 For the purpose ofgiving a religious character 
to the Decadary fStes. 1876 G. F. Chambers Asiron, 434 
llie whole of the decadary days were kept, or ordered to be 
k^, os secular festivals. 

Beoada'tion, Musk, [f. Decad a 4 -atiov.] 
The process of converting one dccad into another in 
order to obtain a new senes of consonaht triads, etc. 

1873 A. J. Ellis ^tr. Ilebnholts 665 This change of one 
decaa into another is called decadaiim, 

Becada (de*kc^). Also 7-9 dfioad. [a. F. 
decade (14th c. in Littn^), ad. I.*. dscas, dccad-m, 
a. Gr. fifgdr, dendSa, a group of ten, f. filxa ten. 
Cf. Decad.] 

1 . An assemblage, group, set, or Series of ten. 
xj94 Plat Jewtll^o, in. Bx Your subiectes must consist 
of Dttades, whereof the first is a man, and the fifth a woman, 
xfixa R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 4X Of which some 
^ing into this Kingdome Decades of thousands. 1679 T. 
Pierce {title), A dccad of Caveats to the people of England. 


In two hours, our ferviu innovator drew up that 

Ic of propositions. iStr O. Shipley Gloss. Bed, Perms 

S.V. Beads fix The practice of saying fifteen decades-of the 
Ave Maria, with one Our Father after each decade, was 
invented by St. Dominic. 

2 . spec. Short for * decade of years * ; a period of 
ten years. 

xfios T. HvreOH Reasons for Refusal tax So many lens 
or decads of yeares. X709 J. Palmer hatter Day Glory 
xia That Decad of Years in which the Empire ceasM. 1869 
Rawlinson Ane, Hist. a9fi The war..mi^t still have con- 
tinued for another decade of years. 

ex 6 a T. Ducard in S. Asne Fun, Serm. (tfiss) 7 ^ His 
smoother brow . . made me hope that Hi might ruse eight 
Decads to a Century. 1837 Hallam Hist, Lit, X. i. S 19 In 
the second decad of the lam Cent. 1884 Tennyson Aylmeds 
F, 8a Since Averill was a decad and a half His elder. 1876 
Dowden Stnd, Lit, x llie last decade of that century* 
b. A period of ten days, substituted for the week 
in the French Republican calendar of 1793. 

1798 AntL Jacobin in Spirit Pnhlie Jrnh. (1799)11. 43 In 
the course of the next decade 1 shall sul to the canal which 
is now cutting across the Isthmus of Suez. x8oi Durad 
Neolog. Fr, Diet. 71 Three decades make a month of thirty 
d^. 

B, A division of a literary work, containing ten 
books or parts ; as the decades of Livy. 

X47S Bh. Noblesse i ' ” 

Titiw Dviusitn the 1 


X47S Bh, 'Noblesse 43 I rede in thS Rumayns stories of 
'fitiis Dvius^n the booke cd the first decade. 1555 Eden 
(title), Ihe Decades of the newe Worlde or West India. 

. .1 II . '.A-i o e 


xMA (iitte), Diana : or the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. Ctonstable] . . Deuided into viu Dtcads. xfifii Walton 
Reli^. IVotton, (ifi7a) 46 *Tts the mt Idpistle in his Printed 
Decads. 1789 Maa Piozzi Joum. Fras$ce 1 . 3M He was 
a blockhead, and burned Lfv/s decads. x8m AfACAULAV 
Ranks Ess. zBsx 11 . X39 It Is now as hopelessly lost as the 
second decade of Livy. s88n Bneyel, Brit* XIV. yoQx 
(Livy\ The division into decades is certainly not due to the 
author himself, and is first heard of at the end <A the 5th 
century. 

4 . Comb, t deoode-day Dkoadi ; deoado- 
ring, a finger-ring having ten projections or knobs 
for counting the repetition of so many Aves. 

1798 Anti-Jaeabin in Spir. PuUic Jruls, (1799) 11 # 


of medieval times . . are readily known by their having ten 
projections like short cogs on their circumlcircnce, mfxrcicat- 
ing so many Aves, whilst the round head,«qgiravcd with 
LH.S., stands for the Pater Koster. 

deoftld, v. Sc, Obs, [od. L. 1^ 
cad-gre Deoay.J To fall downi ftIL 

Jh 6^7 


[de-kiddns, dilc^'d 

Sc. deoadens. fa. F. ddcadencs <7413111, |iatzL>> 
ad. decaaentiai Sp., 
cadmsa * a declyning, a drying * (FIprioL IT* ^ 
cadSrs to decay, f. Si- doWB 4 r«^ to foil (the 


zE. . Aberdeen deg, Qainiestm). 

SfOAdgttOa (d 


Comm« Komanld r^r. of L. to.fatl ; cf. Sp- 
casr\^.chMr), Tne prevalent accentuation has 
been deca'dcnce^ uerh. after decay (see the dic- 
tionaries): dC'cddehcg is now conridend more 
scholarly.] 

The process of falliiig away or declining (from a 
prior state of excellence, vitality, prosjpenty, etc.); 
decay; impaired or deteriorated condition. . 

XE49 Compl. Scot, vii. yx My triumphant stait is succum- 
bit m decadens. xfipg Fa vine Theat. Hon, it. xli. 177 Fore- 
warning of the entire decadence of the Kingdom, nzfisn 
Drumm. ov Hawtn. Poems 185 Doth in Decadens fall ana 
slack remaine. a 1994 North Beeam. ir. v. fi 144 (1740) 406 
The Decadence of all the Good he hod hoped, or could 
hope for, in the World. XTfia Goldsm. Cif.W. xl, Every 
day produces some pathetic exclamation upon the decadence 
of taste and geniu.s. x8ig Scorr Guy M, li, The old castle, 
where the family lived in tlteir decadence. 1847 Lo. Lindsay 
Chr. Art 1 . 1x4 The eleventh century, commonly con- 
sidered as marking the lowest decadence of Byzantine art. 
X87X J. B. Mayor in Jml, Philol. HI. 348 * Decadence* 
seems to have made little way in England until the last 
quarter of a century, when . . it came into fosliion, apparently 
to denote decline, and connote a scientific and enlightened 
view of that decline on the part of the user. 

b. spec. Applied to a particular period of de- 
cline in art, literature, etc. 

e. g. the Silver Age of Latin literature (chiefly a French 
use) : in A rt, the period subsequent to Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. 

Mrs. Jamison Leg, Medonna Introd. (1857) 73 The 
style of art belongs to the decadence. 1874 Stubbs Const, 
Hist, 1 X 1 . xxi. fix5 The men of the decadence, not less than 
the men of the renaissance, were giants of learning. 

0. lit. Falling down, falling off. nance-use, 
xBisSiu R. WiiooN Diary 1 . xjfi, 1 fell to the ground in the 
dirtiest .soil that could be selected by a man in a slate of 
decadence. X884 Bimu Wtekly Post 15 Nov. 1/4 This 
process is said to prevent the decadence of the hair. 
BgOfl^ency (de*k&d£nsi, d/kci'd&isi). Also 
7 deoaydenoy. [f. as prcc. with suiBx -eecy.] 
Decaying condition ; also «^rec. 

tfisB j. Hayward tr. Biondis Erotnena 132 The inflrmitie 
and decadency of the King, xfifls F. Spknce House 0/ 
Medici 239 During the decaydency and restauration of the 


Roman empire.. 1777 Misc. in Atm. Reg, 189/2 The causes 
of the decadency oi an empire. X779 Swinburne Trav, 
Spain xliv. (T.), Burgos., long since abandon^ by its 


princes to obscurity and decadency. s8xa W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXaIV. 14 Of* cadaverous man the decay, 
of a pamytic man the decadency. Is sensible. 1844 Fraseds 
Mag, XXIX. 313 He enumerated all the causes of the 
Spanish decadency. 

Beoadlailt (de*kiident, d/k^**d^nt), a, [f. De- 
cadence : see -ENT. So mod.F. dgcadent (Hatzf.).] 
1 . That is in a state of decay or decline ; foiling 
off or deteriorating from a prior condition of ex- 
cellence, vitality, prosperity, etc. 

X839 Carlyia Fr. Rev. i. i.ii. Those decadent ages in 
whicn no Ideal either grows or blossoms I xSys Blackie 
Lays High}, Introd. 50 A grey, old town with an air of 
decadent respectability about it. 1883 Mmk. Darmesteter 
in Mag. 0/ Art Sept. 477/x To estahlisli in his kingdom 
the already decadent and modern art of Italy, 
ii 2 . Said of a French school which affects to 
belong to an age of decadence in literature and 
art. Hence sb. A member of this fraternity. 

[xBhs Figaro aa Sept,, Le dficadent n*a pas d'idfies. II n’en 
vent pas. 11 aime mieux les mou. .Cest au lecteur k coro- 
prendre et k mettre des idfics sous les mots. Lo lecteur s*y 
refuse gfinfiralement. De IlL m^ris dn dficadent pour le 
lecteur.] 1888 Sat. Rev, 6 Oct. 4x7/^ M. Darmesteter has 
written in a style occasionally a little decadent and over- 
elaborate. 1890 Ibid, 22 Nov. fioa/a The very noisy and 
motley crew of youngw writers in France . . natujwists, 
decodeni 


Its. scientil 
News 8 No 


ic critics, and what not. sf% DaiH 


ov. 5/2 A wonderful piece of * decadent’ French, 
in a queer new style, as if Rabelais’s Umo^n had been 
reborn, with a fresh manner of being uninteUiglble. 

Htece Da*oaA«mtbr adv, 

xhgn Sat. Rev, 23 Apr. 499/e It is very prettily and de- 
cadently written. 

BeoadattOMlt (dekkdcisgnt), a. nofUe-tud, ff. 
assumed h. type decadescerefmotigtivn from raed.L. 
or Romanic decode*, see Deoaderoe and -ssoent.] 
Beginning or tendii^ to decay. 

1^ National Rev, Oct 35X Those perils of matrimony 
over which decodescent virgma «gh so offccUngly- 

liDteadL [^r*: f* Gr. Hiiea ten -k day in 
Lundi^ etc.T The tenth day of the * decade; in 
the French Republican calendar, supeneding Sun- 
day as a day of rest. 

syM BiritKs Let, to W, ElHoi Wks. VII. 3*8 Aimunfog 
the ualvUdstidc sidibatii, and estabUshiim the deea^^ 
othtiun in all his states. x8ei K. M. Wiluams Sk, Fr. 
i?#A X xjkil. 323 The fossd, formed into a walk, friroishes a 
b^room to tne villagers oh the decodl . 

Becaiuanoine : see Deoa- prdlx, 

BeoaHUo (df^se-dik), 0. [a. dfoafontdr, 

f. Gr. 8 fMo 8 - (see Deoaos) -f -10.] Heloiiigiag to 
syitem.of counting by teni \ denaijr. 


TMKMc.wk wNuuuK WT Kcua f ucumy. 

.J S» W. Hamilton X^j^xxrvL (iSfifi) fl.4t We select 
tim tjtecadic schm^ munenitititt. .^ ^ ' 


/r 4 tkfn.vi. 293 Thed ^ _ ^ 

flittiy 7/3TJ»e rWneiiow of a Dhcsdlc Rfoihy Ql 

DEOiHiB 4 -188*.} One who writ^ in 

rriCiAh^ihredSIM^aWri^ 



# (de’kidrapm), Numism, 

[f. Gr, UwiZfaj^ oi the value of feu drachma:, X, 
teu rh Dbaohma^I An ancient Gieek 
ailver coin of the value of lo drachmas. 

1096 Sdi, Jitv, II. 735/1 Prc^inent amongst them was 
a decadtachm of STracuse^ 

BeiQQoarlae, etc. : seeDs-IL i. 

Deoafld: see Dica» prejix 1. 

Decagon (do*k&g^). Geom, [ad. med.L. r/if- 
ca^num sb., adj., a. Gr, ScedTwraK, -or, f. Gr. 
Maa ten, and yavia, comer or angle, angled. 
Used at drst in Latin form. Cf. F. tUcagone^ 165a 
in Hatzfeld.] A plane figure having ten sides and 
ten angles. Alsoe/frtA 

(1571 Digoks Paniom. iv. xxv. H h ig b, The superficies of 
an equiangle Decagonum.] >6x3-^ 1 . Jonks hi Leoni 
PailatliQ's ArehiU (17^) IL 46 A Circle without and Dc- 
cajg[on within. 1704 J. Harhis L*x. Ttchn, s.v., If they are 
Te^aal to one another 'tis then called a Regular Decagon, 


195, 1 discovered a perfect decagon terra coita cylinder. 

Decagonal (d/k£e*g5nftl), o. [f. med.L. dt- 
€ag^H-um 4- ‘AL.] Of or pertaining to a decagon ; 
of the form of a decagon ; ten-sided. 

I57» DiGGlca Panimt, iv. ix. Y j b, The decagonall corcle 
of that circle wheron Icosaedron is framed. 1717 Rekkklry 
Tour in Italy Wks. xSjri IV. What remains is a deca< 
gonal building. 1879 sir G. Scott Ltet, Archit. II. 935 
Its surrounding wall i« not circular, but decagonal. 
Beoagram: see Dxoa- prefix 2. 
Deoagyaoui (dflcje-dginos), a. BoL [f. mod. 
Bot.L. aecasyn-usy f. Gr, hkaa ten + woman, 
female, taken hy Linnaeus in sense of ^ female organ, 
pistil \] Having ten pistils. 

So Doongjii^ A name for an order of plants 
having ten pistils, in a class of the Linnjcan Sexual 
System, as class Decatuiria, order Decagyuia, genus 
Pkytolctcea : see Liniiieus Spec. Plant, cd. i, 1753, 
Colin Milne BoL Diet, 1770. 

Decahedral (dekii|h?drll), a. [f. next + -al.] 
Ilaviim the form of a decahedron ; ten-sided. 

1811 PiNKKRTON Peiral. 1 . 494 Prismatic decahedral selen- 
ite, produced by the elongated octaliedron. 

Decahedron (dek^ihrdriln). Geom, [Repre- 
senting a Gr. *8ficdc8pov, neuter of "‘dc/niefipos, on 
the model of 4£<i<8pos, f. 8^«a ten + f8pa seat, l:^. 
Cf. P'. decaidret Hauy i Sox .] A solid figure having 
ten faces. i8a8 in Webster. 

Beoaid: sco Decadet;. (.S’<r.). 

Beoaiirt, vor, of Decabt Sc. Obs.y to discard. 
Beoalcation (dfkiulk^^'/an). [f. L. de- down 
(1 )e- I. i) + ccUcdre to tread, to trample: sec 
-ATioy.] A'treading or trampling down or hard. 

x8s7 Steuart Ptauter's G. <i8a8j v)j When it will bear 
the workmen's feet, it is ultimately Ihushed, by a complete 
decalcation of the surface. 

Deealciiy (d/ka::‘l8ifdi\ v. [f. Dk- II. 1 + 
Calcifit.] tram. To deprive bone) of its 
lime or calcareous matter. Hence Deca’lclfled 
ppl.a.\ 'B^tm!Vday\aa>!g vbl.sb.\ DecalolHoA'tioa, 
the action of decalcifying. 

x847-oToDn Cycl Anat, IV. 564/x No vestige of them can 
be traced in the decalcified shell 1899 IHd. V. 487/a Decal- 
cification brings to light no endoplasts in the * cells '. 1859 

J. I'OMES Dental Surg. (1873) 997 Decalcifying a tcxith by 
the aid of a dilute minersd aetd. 1879 Darwin /fuectlv. PI. 
vi. Z05 The normal appearance of decalcified bone. 
DCd^onia'llia. Often in Fr. form. [ad. 
mod.F. dicalcomaniCy f. cUcalquer to transfer a 
tracing + •tnanU mania, craze.] A process or art 
of transferring pictures from a specially prcparal 
paper to surfaces of glass, porcelain, etc., much in 
vogue about i862>4. Also attrib. 

Tk* Queen 97 Feb. 164 Inhere are few employments 
forTeiiiure hours which for the past dighteen months have 
proved either so fashionable or fascinating as decalcomanie. 
iU$ Mom. Star as Aug., ITic potichoraania .. assumed a 
still more virulent craze when decalcomania was ushered 
into the wortd. 1869 Meek, za Noy., axs/i Gilded 
scroll-work can be made to show through plain glsM by the 
Becakomanle process. 

BtoalooiiiA'iilAo, one who practises this process. 
1886 Miss Braddon Ladpt Mile 116 Hie most timid of 
the ddcalcomaniacs. 

seeDioA- 1 , s. 

Deoalogiat rare. [f. L. deca- 

Je^ DEOALoaxJS + -mt.] One who expounds the 
decalogue or Ten Commandments. 

ifiSD Crtsorys Poeihuma Life 3 M* Dod the Decalogist. 
tST Neal HUt. Purit. IV. 45?. > H. 

mtf. Pr^t. Eng. II. V. aiz John Dod (surniuned the De- 
esdogitt, from his bwk on the Ten Commandments). 
BMlalOffm (de-kil«). (‘S* 

c. in HateT), «tL L. dml«g-us (TertnlUan), a. Gr. 
imiknot (orfe* «4i- ^ w 

ClemeDS Akxand., ,ete., from *e phrase ^ 8<*a 
Ai^ilic! tm oommaudmenta, to I.XX, Jnuo, ^ 
In W,cUf.{)rob. directly from Latim cf. qnot iso3- 
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The Ten Commandments collectively as a body 
of law. 

sa 0 a WycLip Rom. Prol. sm The noumbre of the firste 
maundementus of the decaloge. 1963 M an Mnuiulnd Cotn* 
monyi. 34 a, The preceptes of the Decnlogus bee called, the 
lenne wonlea Huwkll Per. Trav. (Arb.) 84 They be- 

Iccve the Decalog of Mosen, 1870 J. Goodwin Pillnt toitk 
the Syirit To Rdr. A id a. The ikeond Table of the Dcca- 
logue OT Ten Commandments. 1799 Youno Centaur i. Wks, 
>757 lYv*** ^uth the tables of the decalogue are broken. 
1847 H. Miller Pirst Inter, iv. (1857) 55 The great geologic 
register, graven, like the decalogue of old, on tables of stone. 

trausf. a 1840 Drumm. or Hawth. A>/ViN/rirAfVs Wks.(i7ii) 
rcg O new and ever till now concealed decalogue ! a i88z 
Clocgh Poeun {titled The Latest Decalogue. 

t BecalvaiiOB. Obs. [n. of action f. 1.. dc- 
calvdrt to make bald, f. de^ ( 1 )e- I. 3) + cahtus 
bald.] A making bald by removal of hair. 

^ >690 jIulwer a nthropomet. 48 All those u ayes of Decalva- 
tioii practised by the Ancients. *737 L. Claskk Hut. 
Bible (1740) I. VI, For Dccalvation, or leaving any part 
where hair grew, bald, was one great offence. 

BecalvlniBO: see Dk- II. i. 

Becamalee » Dikamali, an Indian gum. 
Beoameron (d/kte-meriXn). [a. It. Decameroney 
f. CJr. Uko, ten + bf^kpa day, after /lexdmcron, 
mcdiicval corruption of IJexahemeron or Jlexa^^ 
meron^ Gr. i^a^/icpoi/. The Greek form would ^ 
8cx4/<c/>ov or ficira^/ifpoy.] The title of n work by 
Boccaccio containing a hundred tales which are 
supposed to be related in ten days ; used allusively 
by Ikn Jonson. Hence Baoamero'iiio a., char- 
acteristic of or resembling Boccaccio's work. 

1609 b. JoN».»M SH.^ IVotn. I. iii, C/er. When were you 
there ? Dauf, I «'ist night : and .such a Decameron of sport 
fallen out I Hoccacc never thought of the like. 

Becamorous, Becaxnetre: see Dfca- t, 2. 
B6Cailip (dfkic'mp), V. [a. K. d^campery earlier 
descatnper^oXgx. 1611) ; f. de$-y f//- (sc‘e Dk- 1. 6) 
^camp. Cf. It. scampare=^discampayet Discamp.] 

1. intr. (A/f?.) To break up a camp ; to remove 
from a place of encampment. Hence, said of other 
bodies or p.irtics leaving a camping-place. 

1676 [see b]. 1678 PitiLMra, To DecawPy a term now grown 
much into use in Mililaty AflairSj and signifies lo rise from 
the present pLice of Iticampmcnt, m order to a removing and 
incaraping in another place. x69t Siege Lymerick 2 Here wq 
iiicamp’d, and lay till the 14th, on which day we decanipM. 
1799 Dr Fuk Voy, round Ir or/d (1B40) 312 tIic Spaniards' 
gentleman caused them to decamp, and inarch two days 
further into the mountains, and then they encamiicd again. 
1803 Wemjincton in Owen Deep. 408 We iuuud on our arrival 
that the armies of both chiefs had decani|)cd. 1868 FkiiEman 
Norui.Con^. (1B76) 11 . viii. 990 The Ckmnt and his host had 
decamped. 

b. Comi. from, etc. 

1676 Row .Su/pt. £la//s Aniddog. x, (1848) 161 That 
powder had been laid there the year before, when the army 
decamped from Dunse-law. ^ 1899 Blackmorb Pr. Arth. 
VI. 439 Decamping thence, his amrd Battalions gain.. the 
fertile Plain. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 97 They were fain 
to decamp from their inho.spiuible bivouac before the dawn. 

2. To go away promptly or sutklenly ; to make 
off at once, take oneself off ; often said of crimi- 
nals and persons eluding tlic officers of the law. 

Z791 SMOLLKrr I'er. Pic. ctv. He ordered them [servants] 
to decamp without further preparation. 1764 Stkknb in 
Traill Life 87 Christinas, at vmichtiine I decamp from hence 
and fix my hcad-nuarlcrs al Tjomlon. iTps Gcntl, Mag. 
J7/2 Probably the rascal is Ueciunped ; and where is your 
remedy? s8^ D’Israem Chns. /, 1 . iv. 76 An Idle report 
Uiat Prince Charles designed to decanip secretly from Spain, 
zttg Manch. Exam. d} June 5/2 Tnc murderer liod de- 
camped, and taken with him 3,000 francs. 
fig. z8o6-7 j. Bkresfobu Miseries Hum. Life (1836) ix. 
iu, Finding, as you sit down to an excellent dinner, that your 
appetite Kas secretly decamped. 1871 Rossetti 
fenny 3x0 So on the wings of day decamps My lost night's 
frolic. 

+ 3. iram. To cause to break up a camp. rare. 
?«4 Scandetbeg Rediv. v. zzo The next day decarnpl his 
whole Arnw and followed them. 1733 Millnek Conipend. 
Jrnl. 909 The Duke decamp’d our Army from Nivelle. 

T4. catachr. To camp. Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 49 They . . Ijcing beaten from 
their Works near the City, had decanmed Seven Miles off 
St. Thomas. >749 Pocockk Descr. East 11 . 11. 11. lao It 
leads to a plain spot on the side of the hill where the Vrukes 
were decamping. 

Hence Deoavnped ppl. a., Beoa*mplng vbl.sb. 
1689 LurruELL Brief Rd. (1857) I. 767 We have the con- 
firmation of the decamping of the Irish from before Derry. 
1770 Langhornk Plutarch (1879) H* 780/* Csesar hoped, by 
bis frequent decampings, to provide better for bis troops. 
iSly Pall MallG. 14 Nov. xa/z To incpiirc into the doings 
of tne decamped Ixiiiknipt . . and his associates. 

D60a*llipill61ltf th. [a. F. cUcampement ( 1 6th 
c.), f. dicamper : sec iirec. and -mknt.J The action 
of decamping ; the raising of a camp ; a prompt 
departure. 

1708 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Decampment, a Decamping, 
or Marching off*. 1733 Millnek Cowpend. Jrul. 300 
Both Armies march’d from their several Decampments 
Rightward. 1736 Eliza Stanley tr. Hist. Pr. Till X 29 
Having by some few Decampments . . drawn Ginguct's 
Army into a spacious Plain. Z79X Smollett Per. Pic. 0 779) 
IV. xc. 88 In consequence of this dccampmeat, the borrower 
hod withdrawn himself. i8eo W. Irving Knickerb. (ze6x) 
959 The vigilant Peter, perceiving that a moment’s delay 
were fatal, made a secret and precipitate decampment. 


Da04HT, 


[ad. L. 


(dc’kin). Also 5-5 ddoano. 

deednusy Gr. Utuath f of. Djbak.] 

1 1. A cliief or ruler of ten. . 

1569 J. Sanporo tr. Agrippd* Pan. Artec igoat Moses did 
then appoint them . . Centurions, QUinquageiusHons and 
Dttcans. 

2. Bstral The chief or ruler of teif parts, or ten 
degrees, of a zodiacal sign; also tab ^vision 
itself. Cf. DeoakateL 

1988 J. Harvey Discours. ProU. xps The great Conianc- 
tion ofSaturneand lupiter m the last Decone of Pisces. 
1691 J. F(rkakk] Agn/pa's Occ. Philos, Angels who 
might rule the signs, triplicities, decans, qunmries, degrecu 
and stars. 1878 Cudworth Inttil. Syst. 1. iv. 3x7 (traosl. 
Porphyrins) Such of the Egyptians as talk of no other Gods 
but the planets their decaiis, and horoscopes, and robust 
princes, as they call them. i8ie Buchan in Singer Hist. 
Cards 361 Each of these signs is divided into three decaos 
or thirty degrees. 

t3 . «Dean1 . OiJr. ' 

Z43e-9o tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 477 Symon . . decan [1387 
1 ]aevisa deen) in the same cluirchc. 1498 Wilt of Heemarden 
(Somerset Ho.>. Decane of the Arches. <938 Lrlanu Htn. 
II. 40 Waltngfonl ..There is also a Collegiate Cliapet .. 
There is a Decane, 4 Prestos, 6 Clerkes, end 4 Choristers, 

Deofuial Cd/k^^ ual), a. [f. L. deedn-us Dean 


_ to a dean or deimcrv. . 

Can, Na 4388/3 Libraries of 3 degrees, vis. 


+ -AL.] 

1. Ofc 

X707 Lm 


General, Decanal or Lending, and Parochial. 1864. SW. Rev. 
XIV. 70^9 The socially Decanal virtues. 1888 Milman 
St. Pauls xi. 971 The decanal and prcbendnl estates. 

2. Applied to the south side of the choir of a 
cathedral or other charch, being that on which the 
dean usually sits. 

Z79R CAron. In Ann. Reg. 67/1 The Pall-bearers ami exe- 
cutors in the seats on the Decanal side, the other noblemen 
and gentlemen on the Cantorial side. 1877 J. D. Ciiamurrm 
Div. li'orship 4 On the Decanal or Southern side, 
lienee Baoaaally, also Oaoa’aloalljr, advbs. 
{ttome-tvds.)y as a dean. 

zBSr Plumpi'RK in Spectators Apr. 465/1 The twin-brother 
Dcniis, born dccanally on the same day. 1891 A. K. H. 
Bovt> 35 years 0/ St. Andrew's 1 . 986 A great Welsh 
preacher, though as Stanley said, a batie decanically, a very 
yout^ dean. 

tBe’OaaatoL yUtrol. Obs. [f.DEOAN + -ATE.] 
-«Facb sb. 11c: see quot. 1696. 

1847 Lilly Chr. Asirol. viii. 58 He [Saturn] hath also 
these [degrees] for his Face or l)ec.'uiate. x8^ Gaiakrr 
Vind. Annoi. jcr. 23 It is In the last degree of the Decanate 
of A rics. Z696 Philli i>s, Decanate. by some called Decurie, 


qtiently cRUiiot be Peregrine. 

De'Caaatd [Ud. med.L. dteatmins^ f. de- 
ednus Dkan.I » Dbankby 3. 

i8u Dannkv Horte Dee. Rnr. 1 . xxxiv. (ConteKts\ Deans 
rtir^ general supervisors and censors of the uihabilants of 
dec 


their ciemnntes. 

tBeoa'nder. Bot. Obs. [See next.] A plant 
having ten stamens ; a member of the decandria. 

i8a8 in Webster. 

II Deoa*]idr£a. Bot. [mod. Bot. L. (Linnaeus) 
f. Gr. dina ten + 4v8p- man, male, taken as * male 
organ, stamen '.] In the Sexual .System of lin- 
TiKWy the class of plants having ten stamens. 

S779 in Anii. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 89 Decan- 
dria, which has ten .stamens. 

Hence Beoa’ndriaa a. next. 1898 in Wrbstrr. 

DecandrOlUl (d/k^-ndros), a. Bot. if. as 
prcc. + -our.] Characterized by ten stamens. 

s8o8 J. E. Smith in Trane. Linn. Soc.^ IX. 944 (/fZ/r) 
Specific Characters of the Decandrous Pimilionaceous Plants 
or New Uolland. Z871 Oliver Ehm. Bot. il 146 In some 
exotic allies the stamens are decandrous. 

Deoane (de k^'in). Chem. [f. Gr. Mm. ten + 
-ANE 2 b.] The saturated hydrocarbon C].s M2'i ; 
one of the paraffins found in coal-tar. 

1675 in Waits Diet. Chem. VII. 429. 

Becaae, obs. form of Deoan, Deacon. 

t D^ca'n^ry, -asy. Obs. [f. L. dudn-us 

DXAK + -EHY.1 »»DkaNBBY. 

[.RtANu/ 

theDecanerie I , 

I. xti. (>739) 93 Dioceses have also been sub-divided into b> 
feriour Precincts, called Deanaries or Docanaries. the thief 
of which was wont to be a Presbyter of the highest note, 
called Decanus. 

Beoangular: sco Dbca- prefix i. 

II Deoim (dfk/i’nai). [L., genitive of doeSnus 
Dean.] Of a dean, dcimb ; in phrases decani stde, 
stall (of a choir) : » Decanal 2. In Music otiRd 
to indicate the decanal side of the choir in anti- 
phonal singing. 

1780 Boyce Cathedral Music 1 . 8. s886 Direct. Ar^l. 
353 Decani StoHy the first return stall on the right upon 
entering the choir. 1894 J . T. Fowlkr (iii letter), At Durham 
the Decani and Cantons sides are reversed. 

BecanoniM, -ation: sec Db- 11 . i. 

Bacut (dfkse’nt), w.i [a. F, dicanttVy ad. 

dieanthdre (a word of tbe alchemists), !, 
dS- down 4- canthus the angular beak pr Mip* of 
a cup or jug, a transferred nse of Gr. icdvEor coiner 
of the eye (Bazmesteter).] 
trans. To poor off (the dear liquid of a lolntiott) 


1938 LstANt) /tin. 11 . 99 IThe Chirch . . is impropriate onto 
thO^ecanerie of Saresbyri. 1847 N. Bacon 2 >/«c. Govt. 



osQAjrar. 

by ,g(^tly loclining the vef»el so es not to dis- 
turb the fees of sediment ; isp* in Chem, as a means 
of Separating a liquid from a precipitate. 

iSiia WorroN in Xifm. 4x4 (T.) Deiant from it [the 
ve^ef] the clear juice. 1666 IBoyli Qrifr^ Forntet ^ Qunf,t 
Havii» carefully decanted the Solution into a conveniently 
dx'd Retort. 1779 Forpycb In FkiL Trans, LXX. 39 
Decant the fluid from the cupper and iron with areat care 
into another baMn, eo that . . none of the copper be cariietl 
along with it. 1863-79 Watts Diet. Chrnt. s.v. Decant a- 
iicHt It 14 only . . from very heavy precipitates that a liquid 
can lie thus decanted. (Jig.) s 9 ^ O. W. Holmes Pert 
Btvak/,~t. iv. i9x If you are not decanted off from yourself 
every few days or weeks. 

b. To pour (wine, etc.) from the ordinary bottle 
in which it is kept in the cellar into a decanter for 
use at table ; also, Iwsefyt to pour out (wine, ale, 
etc.) into a drinking vessel. 

1730 Swift PermSt Market Attend him daily as their 

chief, Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Mrs. 

Pioxsi .%M4rH, France ll. 35 Some of their wine already 
decanted for um. 181S Scott Guy M. xxii, A sign, where 
a unkard of ale voluntarily decanted it.4elf into a tumbler. 
1873 Mis. Aluxanoer The IVoeing ot ix, Claret . . ah, you 
decant it ; that is a good sign. 

o. transf. To pour or empty out (as from or 
into a decanter). 

174a Young Nt, 7 'A. iii. 339 O'er our ralates to decant 
Another vintage ? <813 Blaclnu. Mag, XlV. 586 He . . used 
to have eighty pails of water decanted over him daily. iSyt 
M. Collins Mrq. k Merck. II. vi. 169 All the vegetables in 
the world are decanted into Covent Garden. 

Hence Deoa’nted ppl. a, 

1788 Cavendish in Pkil, Trans. LXXVITI. 160 I'he 
decanted and undocanted p.vts. 1793 Bedooes Sea Scttrtiy 
91 The decanted water is to be boiled down, 
t Daoanti Obs, [ad. L. decantd-re : sec 
next.] «>D£cantat 8 t;. Hence Deca nted ///. a. 

[xSffl 0 . Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11, II. 176 Dr.Cronie's 
canting, recanting, decanting, or rather double canting.] 

1674 Blount G^segr, (ed. 4), Decant^ to report or speak 
often, to sing, to enchant. 171X Forbes in M. P. Brown 
Suppl, Dec. (1824) V. 79 Therefore this decanted notion, of 
a popular action, can never found a title in this country. . 

t OoOftHtfttOf pa* pph, Obs, [ad. L. decaft* 
tdUusy pa. pple. of dfcanidre: see next.] De- 
cantatca. 

x6ao E. Blount //orae Subs, ty; Not to reiterate the so 
many and so much decantate vtilities and praises of Hbtory. 

1675 BAxrER Catk. Tkeei. n. 1. to Augustines saying so 
much decantate by Dr. Twisse and others. 

tD 60 a*ntaio« V, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
cantdrs to sing off, repeat in singing, sing or 
chant over and over again, f. De- 1 . 5 <f cantdn 
to sing.] 

L tram. To sing or say over and over again ; to 
repeat often. 

IMS Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (x84^) x8a Not 
able sufficiently to decantate, sing, and set forth nis priuses. 
x6si CoRYAT Crudities 99 The very Elysian fieldes, so much 
decantated and celebrated by the Verses of Poets. 1650 
R. Hollincworth Usurped Pirofers X4 That late so much 
decantated Aphorisme, All Power, .is from the People. 

2 . intr. To sing or speak often. 

Gaudhn Ttars^ of Church 99 Theiie men . . imner- 
tinently decantate against the Ceremonies of the Church. 

Btoantatioil (d/ksent^'J^n). [ad. med.L. 
decanthdtioy in Fr. (Ucantation, n. of action f. De- 
CAirr v.l] The action of decanting ; esp, of pouring 
off a liquid clear from a precipitate or deposit 
*641 Feknch Distill, i. (z6sx> ^ becautatien^ fs the pour- 
ing off of any liquor which hath a selling, by inclination. 
x^7 G. Starkey Hrltumfs Vind, xiA This js^imen] to be 
severed from the other Joyce by decantation, and dried. 
1998 Klaberatory 377 The earth . . will . . form a sediment, 
tn^ makes a decantation necessary. 1837 flowirr Rur, 
Lipt VL it (1862) 917 Inviting sounds of scraping plate and 
decantation. 1883 HarduncfCs Phetoiifr^ Chem. 93 Decant- 
ation, is allowing the j^recipitate to fall by its own weight to 
the bottom of tim liquid, and then pouring the latter off. 
1leoailtiMf(dfk9e*nt9i). [f.DBOAffTv.i + -EH.] 
1 « One who decants. 

175B Dyche^ Decauter^ one chat pours or racks off liquor 
from the lees into other vessels, i8fl8 in Wbo.stek ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

2 . A vessel used for decanting or receiving de- 
canted limion : spic, a bottle of clear iiint or cut 
glass, with a stopper, in which wine is brought to 
the tablCfOnd from which the glasses are filled. 

[The Dictionaries have vartously explmned the word from 
the etymological point of view : 

1715 Kersey, Decanter ^ a Bottle made of clear Flint-Glass 
for the holding of Wine, etc. to be pour'd off into a Drinking- 
Glass. xwu Johnson, Decanter, a glam vessel made for 
pouring ottliquor clear from the lees. 1775 Ash, Decanter, 
the vessel that contains the liquor after it has been de- 
canted. s8x8 Tooo, Decanter, a glass vessel made for 
receiving liquor clear from the leeal 
vna Leud. Gas, No. 5041/3 A pair of Silver Decanters of 
90 OumMs value. *713 Aodibom Guardian No. 169 p 5 The 
^rmeetde . . then filled both their glasses out of an empty 
demnter. 1795 Da Foe Vey, round iPorid (1B40) 937 
bad . . water in large silver deranxCrs, that held, at least, 
five quarts apiece ; these stood in our i^nmher. s^ J, 
Badcock Dam. Amusem, 44 Keep this liquor in A glass de- 
oamer well stoppeil. 1849 Lytton CaxtoHU 46 In virtue of 
mjr giowthg years, and my promise to abstain from the 
decanters, xflfii G. Macdonald D. Rhinbrod 1. 40 Away 
son Went with a jug, commonly called a decanter, in her 
haifd* tlw Dickens S, Drooa ii, A dish of*walnuta and a 
decaliter m ridt-ooloured sherry are placed upon the table. 
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Hence DtcM'Atos V. to pul wine in a 

decanter, 

itaS C. M. WBanfACOTT Rng. Spy Ih 1x7 While thewShe 
was decantering. tlflg Punch x6 May 930^ Th«ry>e cater- 
iiw and de-cantering. 

Deoantherous, Deoaportite, -jietaloua, 
•phyUouBt 8ee Deoa- 1. 

DeoapMlated. ///. it. rarer^^ [f. pa. pple. of 
late or med.l,, decaptlidre to cut off the nair, f. 
Db- 1.6 + capill-us hair of the head.] 
xjen Bailey vol. tl, Decapillatetl, having the Hair pulled 
or laUen off. 

l)eoapi*llatory« d. nonct-wd. [f.asprec.: see 
-OUT.] Pertaining to the removal of hair from the 
head or face. 

xSxo New Monthly Mag, LVI. 30 A primitive array of de- 
capiTratory conveniences or rmher uecessaries. 
X>aoa*pitiAl6| a. rare, [f. late or mGd,L. de-* 
capittlre to Decapitate + -able.] That can be 
decapitated. 

X843 Carlyle Past h Pr, (1858) 198 Thou,— not even 
' natural * ; decapitable. 

Deoa^taliie (dfksc pitniaiz), v, [f. Db- II. x 
+ Capital + -ize.] trans. To reduce from the 
rank or position of a capital city. Hence ]>eoapl- 
taliaa'tioii. 

tSyx Doth Nexvs 13 Apr. 5 Disarm Paris— bind her hand 
and foot— decapitalise her. x^. The Voice (N. Y.) 36 Dec., 
Nor is it probable that /tecapitmization can be enforced by 
either sentiment or patriotism. 

Deoapitata (dfkicpit^t), v, [f. F. dicapuer 
(1320 in Hatzf.), also disc- (Mth c.), v:^ Pr. de-, 
descapitar. It. dccapilare, late or med.L. decapitdre, 
f. De- T. 6 -I- caput, capii- head. See -ate 3 .] 

1. trans. 'I'o cut off the head of (a man or 
animal) ; to behead, kill by beheading. Also, to 
poll a tree, etc. 

x6xx CoTGB., Decapiiei\ Desca/iter, to decapitate, or be- 
head. i66x Aruways Tablet Advt. (T.), Charles the First 
. . murdered, and decamtuted before his own door at White- 
hall. 1776 Etnlyn's .S^ha i. vii. | a. 154 Hedgerow ashes may 
the oftencr be decapitated, and will diow their heads again 
.sooner than other trees .soused. 1867 Smiles //M gMrHo/r Enjs^. 
ill. (s88o) so They dccapit.ated beautiful statues of ston^ it 
is true ; but the Guises nod decapitated the living men. X87X 
Morley Voltaire (t886) 340 In a time when you are not 
imprisoned or hung or decapitated for holding unpopular 
opinions. 

b. Math. In the symbolical method of cal- 
culating seminvariants : To remove the highest 
number of the symbol. 

*»?4 Cayley in Amer. 7 ml. Math. VII. i. 9 In overyca.se 
we decapitate the symbol by striking out the highest number. 

2 . C/.S, politics. To dismiss summarily from office. 

1879 Daily Tel* $ Jan., At the commencement of any fresh 

Presidency, hundr^s of Democratic etnployis have their 
heads cot off to make room for Republicans who, in their 
turn, will be decapitated when the Democrats get the upper 
liand again. 1889 in Farmer A mericanisms k.v. 

Hence Deca pitated ppl, a,, Deoa'pitating vbl, 
sb. and ppl, a. 

1796 Ess. by Soe. qp Gentlem. Exeter 998 A very antient 
decapitated pillar. 1874 Carfenter Meat. Pkys. 1. ii. § 67 
A decapitated Frog . . remains at rest until it is touched. 
1897 Stevart Planters G. (x8a8) 76 The decapitating of 
them [trees] is utterly destructive of their health and growth. 
1890 Aiheuamn B Mar. 3x0/1 'I'he suppression of piracy aud 
decapitating expeditions. 

DeOapitatiOll (dfktepit^'Jao). [a. F. decapi- 
tation -> med.L. decapitdtion-em, n, of action f. 
decapiidrt : sec prec.] 

1 . The action of decapitating ; the fact of being 
decapitated. 

1650 Aknwav a larum, etc. (x66z) 76 (T.) HLs decapitation { 
for the clear truth of God. a xypA Sir W. ^ones Suhrid- 
hheda (R.). It is better to lo.se life oy decapitation, than to 
desert a prince. 1839 Jamer Louis X/V,IV, 35s I’he punish- 
ment for high treason committed by a person m noble family 
. . was decajpitation. 
b. Obstetr. Med. of the foetus. 

1876 Leisuman Midndfery xxx. (ed. 9 > 565. 
a Math. (See IJKOAPTTATff v. i b.) 

1884 Cayley in Amer. Jml. Math. VII. 1. 10 By decapita- 
tion we always diminish the weight, but we do not dimmish 
the degree. 

2 . Zool. The spontaneous division and detach- 
ment of the hydranihs of tubularian Hydrozoa 
when mature. ySyd. Soc. Lex. 1B82.) 

3 . U* S, politics. Summa^ dismissal from office, 

1869 N. Y. Herald 5 Aug. (Farmer), The clerks in the 

Treasury Department begin to feel anxious, as the work of 
decapitation will soon make an end of them also, 

H. Davis Amer, Const. 33 , 1 have already referred to Jock- 
son's wholesale decapicaUon -of Che Federal ofikiab upon 
his accession to the Pmideii^. 

Daeaidttttor (d/ksspiu fui). [f. Dbcafitate 

+ -OB, alter L. typc.jj 

1 . One who decapitates. 

s8se Examiner Ho. 6yh ogo/t Disgust at the deeqpiutors 
and pity for the beheooM. 1899 Columbus {OhUk Diepatek 
a Feb., Mr. S. will be remembered os the official docapitotor 
of fourth-diuM postmsisters uuder President Oeveland^v 

2 . Med. An obstetric instniment for deeapdwMon 
ofihefcettts. 

1841 F. H. Ramssotram Qbstetr, Med. (183X) 371/ sSts 
in Syd, Soc, Lex, . 


■ 

H iMnyite), Mitn 

d«capitatS .1 (see quot.) V . y : 

ifty Bailby vq 1.TI, /)Miff/rr/On H«i«Miy)iMflWi 
the Beast has thii Head cut off smooth, and u diflkreutfroiii 


Daoffippd (de'k&ppd). Zool [a. F. dicapodo 
(Latreilie 1806), ad. m6d.L, Decapoddi see next] 

A. sb, A meiiiber of the Deeapoda ; a ten-footed 
crustacean; aleo^ a ten-anned cbphalopod; in pi. 
wDecapoda. 

1839-i Tooo CycL Anai, I, po/9 The Decapods are . . 
choFactertsed by haviiwapoir of fins attached to thOnumde. 
S888C.F. Holdeb twrveb Anim, Life 169 J hove never 
succeeded in capturing one of these benutifiil deoappds 
[•^jp/rw/ic] alive. 

B. adj\ Helonging to the Deeapoda, 

(835 Kihbv Hob, 4> Inst, Anim, ll, xv. 37 In most of the 
Decapod Crustaceans the anterior less are become strictly 
arms. S847 CAErENTSE Root, 1 899 'Jne Decapod family [of 
Cej^lopods]. 

iiJ>aoapoda(dfk9e'pdd&),^A //. Zool, [mod,L. 
(Latreilie 1806), prop, adj. pi. neuter sc. animaUa, 
a. Gr. 8 cirdTo 9 a, neut. pi. of dendwovt ten-footed.] 

1 . The highest order of Crustacea, having teniect 
or legs; it includes the lobster, crab, cray-fish, 
shrimp, etc. 

[1806 liATKKiLLK Geu. Crust. ei Ins, I. 9 Crustaceorura 
Difttribtttiogeneralis . . Legio Secunda Moloeostraca . .Onto 

I. Deeapoda, DIcapodes.} 1878 Bell GegenheutePs Comp. 
Anai. 949 In most of the Deeapoda, the number of gills u 
greatly increased. 

2 . The ten-armed Cephalopoda (order Dibranch- 
iata), distinguished from the Octe^a. Galled also 
Decacera. 

xSgx Richardson Ceol. viii. 954 The zo-armed cepbalopods, 
called deeapoda. 

Hence Dcca'podil a . ; Deoa'podan a, and sh , ; 
Beon'poAoiui a. ; Deeapo'difonn a,, having the 
form or shape of a dccai^ crustacean. 

x8se Dana Crust, ir. 1598 The two types, the Decapodan 
and Tetradecapoden. iBgg-d Todu CycL Anat. 1 , 395/9 
The locomotive appendages of the mantle in the Deca- 
tmdous Cepbalopods. Rollbston A uim. Life zox I'he 

Dccapodous Crustaceans. 

DeoapterygiouB : sec Deca- prtfix 1. 
t X)eca*pulate7 v. Obs.-- ^ [?. L. *dccapuldre, 
f, de- away + capulare to pour on (f. capula small 
vessel).] 

sfieg Cockeram, Decapulate, to m>ure out from one thing 
to another. 1787 in Bailey vol. 1 i. 

Hence f DeoaptOa'tloa. 

x68x tr. Willid Rem, Med, H^ks, Vocab., Decapulaiion, 
a Muring off. 

DffiOaTbOIIAtffif V. rare, [Of. F. dicarbonater 

and Carbonate.] » DBOABBOinzE. 

xSgz J. Holland Manuf, Metal 1 . 970 They [forks, com- 
mon snuffers, etc.] ore annealed, or, in other words, decar- 
bonated in the requisite degree. 1889 Syd. Soe. Lex,, 
Decarbonated, an old term applied to an oxide, such as 
quicklime, which has been fonned by expelling the carbonic 
acid from a carbonate of the metal. 

DeQarboiiisa*tioii. [f- next : see -atiok.] 
The action or process of decarbonizing. 

zSxx J. Holland Mantd. Meiall, 376 To subject the cast 
steel . . to the process of decarbonisation. 183^ Todd 
CycL A fiat. 1 . 498/9 Blood rendered block by delMtive de- 
carbonizalion. 

Beoarboniia (dfka-jbdnaiz), V. [f. Dff- n, 1 
•f Carbonise.] tram. To deprive of its carbon 
or carbonic acid. Hence Deea*rb6nlied ppl, a., 
DeoaTbonising vbl. sb, and ppl a, 

1895 E. Turxbll in Philos. Mag, LXV. 491 Engravings 
upon decarbonized steel plates. x838-9 Todd Cycl, Anai. 

II. 49^9 The liver is . . the true dccarbonisiug orm in the 
animaT kingdom. 2878 Harlky Mat, Med. xgj In Besse- 
mer’s process, liquid crude iron is decarbonised by forcing 
air through it by machinery. 

Deoa*rbliriiaf V. [Of. F. dlcarhurer and 
Carburize.] «prec. So a.; 

Daeaibiuriiatloa ; Daearbiura'tloa. 

1896 W. Faireairn in EncycLBrit, XII. sS3/b The crude 
iron is . . decarburised by the action of a blast of air. Ibid. 
553/x Difficulties have attended the decorburisatlon of iron 
containing so much csriion. Ibid., Converted into miilieabk 
iron , . by decarbutotion in the rtfineiv. s88i J. Hsuss in 
Menu World No. sa. Mfr I first decarbunse and dstiliconbe 
the cost iron. sIBo W. C Roberts /v/rMf. MetallHfgy 33 
For determining the point at which decormirization has 
ceased in the Burner converter. 

DeOffiffiOhs dik* (dc’kaik), sb, Gr. Hist, [ad. 
Gr. SeudfiX'^ o** f. Biica te# + •apX’lh 

-apxt» ralfir.J Gue of a ruling body of ten. 

Blount Clossegr., Deearek, the same with Dearth 
F a Captain or Governor of ten*]. 1849 Gwn Greece >1. 
Lexii. (1669) VI. 350 As at Affiens. .the Dmcar^ would bf|Sn 

i£8oiiivOll| dffik- (dc’ka^V a, Gr. fiifint 

ten + bemnning, origin.] Ffoceodlng from 
ten diitinct poSits of origin : tidil of il|Kff .^ingyy 
xylhm (or wood) of the toot. ' ' . 

1884 Bower & Scott De Seuyl* Phaner. 330 In ' the iwii 
speetea meotionsd tLyeeiUdidm elaMum, AMiuim the 
xytem is hexorch to dekorch, very often haptaron. • = 

Or. taoMla :: iw picd, ri>vj -HwanwcBT. • ' ■ - 





jxV| Ths «iu>rmi.ele!i per^nW Xy t^^SSvty at Athentl 
ami Uy the Lysandrion dakarchks m the other citiei. 

.t |ii«0«k*vd9 V. Obs. [f. Db- IL a + Cabd ; cf. 
OF. diseurttr and JDx* 1 . 6.] Disoabd. 

1 . tram. To throw' away or reject (a caid) from 
the hand ; also absoL Hence DeoaTded ///. a. 

c W Manif^ PeUci: Display C viii a, Stealing the 
stocke of the decarded cardes. i6o8 Machin Dmtb Kni, in 
Hast Dodsl^ Xt >87 Con you decard, madam? 

2 . To reject, Bet aside, get rid of, dismiss. 

t6es Bacon if (^.Xrare. 11. viii.f 5. 34 That, .they bee from 

theneeforth omitted, decarded, and not continued. i6ai 
Flbtchbr Pilgrim iv. ii. (ed. 1647) You cannot sir; you 
have cast tliose by; decarded ’em. 

Baoardinaliae, deoasuoliae: see Ds- II. i. 
Decare ! see Dkca - prefix a. 

Deoarnate (dfk&‘Jn^t), a. [ad. L. decamatus 
divested or stripped of flesh, £ De- prep. I. 6 '»< 
cam~em flesh.} Hivested of incarnation, no longer 
incarnate. So Deoarneted ///. a. 

iSdia Keadir x6 Dec.,' I.ogic Comte never liked, but it 
became to him at last a itort of devil decamated. x886 
CA, Timet ^Jt The idea . . that the Incarnate Word will 
ever become decarnate. 

t Deoama'tion. Obs, [f. as prcc. with refer- 
ence to incarnation^ Deliverance from the flesh 
or from carnality. 

.*« 4 ? W. Mountacue Devout Ep, it. i. 13 Gods incarna- 
tion inableth man for his own decarnation, as I may say, 
and devesture of carnality. 

t Daoart, V, Sc. Obs. AUo deoalrt. [a. OF. 
iiescarter, f. aes-, de- (De- 1 . 6) + carte Cabd.] » 
Dkoard, Disoabd. 

a ZSTE Knox HixL Re/. Wks. 1846 1 . 262 The articles of 
Ins mIcvb war ; * I Roterr ; Decarte yow * [etc.], a 1605 
MoNTTiOMEKie Mitc. Poems xxxii. 87 ^our vtcr aasueir cour- 
teously I crave, Quhom 3e will keep, or vhom 30 will decairt. 
164s R. Baiixie Lett. ^ yrnts. (1841) 1 . 30^ He hes such 
a hand among the minlsttis and others that it was not 
thought meet to decairt him. 

Decart v., to turn out of a cart : see De- IT. 2. 
t Beoa**. Obs. rare^K [a. OF. *decaSt ad. mod. 
L. decants falling down, decay.] Decay, rnin. 

>393 Oowaa Cf’i^I.sal'hewalle and al the citee withinne 
Stant in mine and in oecas \rim4 was]. 

Deoaaemlo, -sepalous, -spermol, -Bperm- 
OUBt see Deoa- 1. 

tDeoa*Mf V. Obs. rare. [a. OF. decasser^ 
desquasser to break or beat down, f. aS?-, des^ (L)e- 
I. i,5) + forjrr to break; see Cass vj irons. To 
discharge, dismiss, cashier. 

1570 Fenton Guicciard. 1170 They decassed hym from 
hi.H charge. 

Deoastallftta (dfkse’stcleit), V. rare, [f, med. 
L. dccastellare^ f. Db- I. 6 + castelldre to Castjsl- 
LATE.] tram. To deprive of its castcUatioii, take 
away the battlements of. 

z88o A. Th.Drank Hist. St.Cath, Siena 356 To sanction the 
dismantling, or rather decaslellating of one of the fortrestscs. 

Deoastere : see Dboa- prefix a. 

DaOMitioli (de’kSstik). rare. [f. Gr. hUa ten 
+ arixtn verse.] A poem of ten lines. 

{x6oi H01.1.AND Pliny II. 402 This Decastiedn.] e 1649 
Howku. Lett. 6 Oct. 1632 According to your friendly re- 
quest, I send you this decastic. 

DaCftftylO (dc'k^stnil), a. Arch. [mod. ad. 
L. decastplusj a. Gr. SrwdurvXov having ten columns, 
£ dfiM ten H- -0’rOAor column. Cf. F. d^castyle 
(idpA in Hatzf.), ddeastik (1762 in Acad. Diet.).] 
Consisting of ten columns ; (of a building) having 
ten columns in front. Also sb. A portico or colon- 
nade of ten columns. 

1707-51 Chamsrrs Cycl. Decastyle, in the .intient archi- 
tecture, a building with an ordonnance of ten columns in 
front^The temple of Jupiter Olympius was decastyle. Ibid. 
8.V. ifypstihrost Oi hfipathrons^ some were decastyle, others 
pycnostyle. 1707 Bailey vol. \\^*‘Oecastyht that has 10 
Hllers. sigs w, Wilkins in PhiM. Museum 1 . 513 We 
shoatd have an octostyle and a hexa-stylc temple a.s tllustra- 
tiono of the byptethral decastyle species. 
IMeMjUal>i€ (dek&silx-bik), a. (sb.) [f. Gn 
ikea ten+ S yllabic. Cf. F . dicosyllabtque ( 1 75 2 in 
liatsQf] ponsistlng of ten syllables, b. ,A 
line or ten syllables. 

a S77» Gkay Obstrv. Eng. Metre Wks. 1843 V. 242 Spenser 
has lu^ given an instance of the decasyllabic measure. 
ii27-« HaxtM ttist. Lit. I. viii. 1 28 Every line is ngu- 
lam and harmoniously decasyllabic. iBsA Emerson Let t, 
A soc. Aims, Poet. ^ /mag. Wks. (Bohn) ill. «jw The deca- 
•ylUble quatrain. Mo % UNie-Poout in Mag. 

No. 046. ^ Over four thousand lines of decasyllabics have 
not stifleAis fervour. 

. DMUtUabU (dekibi’UbU sb. and a. [£ 
GTTSJTten + SyliLble. Cf. F. tkcasyllabe A 
aiul sK] ■ di. A line of tdi. qrllables. adj. Of ten 
syllables. 


diUMticm ef Ma Wsirinj^on's decasylffiu^ itpi Acodtn^ 
W decasyllable couplet. 


*7 

VDMMqrUAboik Ohs. [a. assumed Gr. Ssaa- 
evAAoflov, neuter of -of adj. : cf. prec, and Gr. 
busvXXttfios, -ON, etc.] A ten-syllable verse. 

Nasiib /N/rfflrf. Greeue*s AfenapAoH (Arb.) 6 The 
siwmus volubiliiie of a drumming decasillabon. 

’t' Deeate'Siarad. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. late 
Gr. UKariaaapn - ritrtrapet not bim fourteen + 
-AD.] A poem of 14 lines, 

1.*^. Melvill />i<irj'(t84a) 437 In memoriall whorodf 
this Decatessarad was maid. 

Deoatho'licise, V . [De- II. 6 + Catholi- 
cize.] tram. To deprive of catholicity or Catho- 
licism ; lo divest of its catholic character. 

1794 Barrmts Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. (1795) 63 But then 
France would not have been decatholictsed. 1867 C'A. Timt s 
18 May 175/2 Means by which the Book of Common Prayer 
may be decathoUcised. 1889 Catholic Vnion Gaz. 27 note, 
Ifyou wish to regenerate France, first decatholicine her. 
DBOEtyl (de*katil). Cnetn. [f. Gr. 
tenth + -YL.] A synonym of Decyl, the univalent 
hydrocarbon radical C,# 

1869 Roscob Stem. Chem. 333 We. . consider this body as 
decatyl hydride, and as not belonging to the amyl group. 

Dooaudiate (d/k^ drU), v. [f. Db- 11. 1 + L. 
cauda tail + -ate 3 .] trans. To deprive of the tail. 

i8^ JY. * (). V. 165 The P. was ariginally an R. which 
has had the nilsfortune to be dacaudated. 

So Beoan'dailse v. nonce^wd. 

1840 Nno Monthly Mag. LVIll. 273 Puss.. was dccau> 
dalized. 

Decay (dfktf**), sb. For forms see the verb, [£ 
Decay v. Cf. incd-L. dcchcium in Du Cange.] 

1 . The process of falling off from a prosperous or 
thriving condition ; progressive decline; the condi- 
tion of one who has thus fallen off or declined. 

c 1460 Fortescue Aht. ^ Lim. Mon, xvi, The estate off 
^ Romans . . hath ffallen alwey sythyn, into sucho decay, 
J»at iiowe [etc.]. 1558 IIf. Watson Sev. Sacram. i. 3 He 
repay reth all our decaies in grace. X587 Mirr. Mag., 
Albanact Ixvi, Discord brings all kinedomes to decay. 
i6fi Birlb Lev, xxv. 35 If thy brother »ec waxen ixiore, 
vith ft 


, thee. 1718 Hickks & Nelson 

y. Kelilesor.lt iii. 4 103. 439 Pcrccvving . . a very Sensible 
Decay of bis Spirits. ifM Prouuk Htsf. ting. (165B) I. i. 
9 At present, the decay uT a town implies the decay of the 
trade of the town. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. The 
decay of the University of Paris . . had transferred her 
intellectual supremacy to Oxford. 

fb. Formerly sometimes - Downfall, destruc- 
tion, ruin ; poet, fall, death. Obs. 

>533 CovERDALE l*s. cvil]. 36 'J'hey worshipped thrir 
ymages, which turned to their owne dcc.Tyc. tigo Sfenkkr 
P\ Q. t. vi. 48 In hope to bring her to her last decay. End. 
11. ix. 12 Fly fast, and save yourselves from ncarc decay. 
>593 Shaks. Luer, 516 To kill thine honour with thy Hues 
decaie, 1595 — iv. Hi. 75^. a xyth Battle o/l fnrlaw 
xxv. in Ramsay Evergreen, Grit Dolour was for his Decay, 
That .sac utihappylie was Kiain. 

ta. Falling off (in ijitnntity, volume, intensity, 
etc.) ; dwindling, decrease. Obs. 

16^ Blunt lAy. luvant (itVyrl 46 The opinion of our 
decay in stature .from our forefathers. x66a .STir.MNCFtn 
Orig. Sacr. in. tv, 8 6 The decay of many of them [springs] 
in hot and dry weather. i 56 p A. Prownf. A rs Pii t.^itjt^) 39 
'I'lic sluidows . . being caused ny the decay of the light. 1691 
T. H[ai:k] Acc. Neo* Inx'ent, p. Ixxxiv, Complainta were 
l.'rought to the Council- Ho.ird. of the gre.'it Decay of that 
River. t8z6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 11 . 6a Ihe 
decay of sound has been supposed by some to be nearly in 
the oirect ratio of the distances. 

8. Of material things : Wasting or wearing away, 
disintegration ; dilapidation, minous condition. 

> 5*3 FiTZHKKp. Sunt. , Those castelles . . that lie fallen in 
dcicay and nat inhabyted. e x6oo Siiakm. .Sonn. xiii. 9 Who 
lets so fair a house fall to decay? X7S^'7 tr. KeystePs 
Trav. (7760) II, 948 Tliat edifice, by length of time, fell to 
decay, and lay in ruins. iQm KKiGffTi.EY Hist. Eng. II. 
41 The dec.Ty of these sacred ^iiicc.s. 

tb. pi. Dilapidations; comr. ruined remains, 
ruins, debris, detritus. (Rarely in sing.) Obs. 

X58a in W. H. Turner .Select, Rec. Oxjord 427 'ITie 
I).'iyliflrs . . shall . . make relation unto this liowsse what tlie 
decayes arc. 16x5 G. Sanov.s Trav. 776 Beyond are the 
decayes of a Church. 163a Ln iicow Trav, v. 900 The 
decayes whereof being much scmblable to .. the stony 
h«ape.H of Jericho. Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. fi 26. 8a 
jehoida WAS careful to amend Uie decayes of the I'cmple. 
>777 G. Forster Eoy. round World 1. 313 A vegetable 
mould, mixed with volcanic decay's. 
fig. 1605 Shak«. Lear v. iii. 3(>7 What comfort to this 

f reat decay may come Shall be appli’d x66a South Strut. 

. ii. Gen. 1. 27 And certainly that must needs Imve been 
very glorious the decayes of which are so admirable. 

fig. The gradual ‘wearing down* of words or 
phonetic elements in language. 

1874 Sayck Compar. PhiM. i. 78 Contraction and decay 



large a part in the history of language. 

4 . D^line of the vital energy or faculties (through 
disease or old age); breaking up of the health and 
constitution ; formerly also (with pi.), effect, mark, 
or sign of physical decay. 

cxdoe Smaks. Somn. xi, Age and could decay. xSfex B. 
JomoN Catiline 11. i, She has been a fine lady. . and paints, 
and hides Herdecays very well stsoWodrow Cerr.txSA^)!!. 
498 Notwithstanding my great age mid decays, I omaiHe to 
preach . .in the larg^ meeting-house in Boston, vjfgs }o\w. 
'Wa Rambler No. 203 7 za In the pains of disease, tuid the 


DXOAY. 

languor of decay. .z88o Hoox £7>y« v 4 ^/r. (1869) 1. vH. 431 
The archbishop . . bad begun to show symptoms of decay, 
t b. spec. Gonsumption, phthisis ; ‘ a declined 
N. Robinson Th. Pfystek 150 A l^rfect Hectic, 
which inseparably accompanies Wastes, Dteayvmid Con- 
sumptions. 1748 Bbrkbi.kv Let. Tar. Water f 23 Dropsies, 
decays, and ocher maladies. zBzB .Scott Hrt, Midi, xvlii, 
Her son that she had leff at home weak of a decay. 

5 . The destructive decomposition or wasting of 
organic tissue ; rotting. 

2594 Plat yewelMo, it. 42 One day, or two, before you 
feare the decay of your decoction, set the same on the fire. 
1748 F. Smith roy. 1 . 138 Such Wood a.^ is the Decay, 
but not become rotten. 1771 J. H unteh y/lst. Teeth x 22 


Som worldly witted men think 
idei 


mpass . . 

z86o Rt'SKiN Med. Paint, V. vm. i. 159 'Die decay of leaves. 
X878 L. P. M ERKDiTH Teeth x 1 5 The teeth will come together, 
and further decay will almost infallibly result. 
t6. A cause of decay; the ‘destruction* or ‘ruin 
^/anything. Obs. 

.* 9^3 //l»M7&X It. x. Pt. i| , 

it a great decaye to the quiete and prudent gouemynge of 
their commonwealthes to gene eore to the simple and pfayne 
rules . . of our Sauionr. z^ Powkl Lloyds Cambtia 21 
This partition is the very decaie of great families, c s8oo 
Shake. Sonn. Ixxx. My lone was my decay. 1674 Wood 
Li/e (O. H. S.) II. 300 The decay of study, add con- 
sequently of learning, are coffy houses. 2890 Disc, 
7'rade (m. 4) 935 Trade, to which the high rate of Usury is 
a great prejudice and decay. 

t 7 . Failure of payment or i*ent; arrea^ Obs. 
[med.L. decasns redUtus, decatum.'] 

1546 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 799 The possessiones of the 
Guyid, wyth the decayes, ben yerly valued at fete.]. Ibid.. 
Decayes and defaulcs uf KeiiteM. tie/b Mem. Rlpou (Surtees) 
III. 3x One Annuali Kent . . in decay and not payde. 
Deoajr (dfk^<‘), V, Forms; 5- deoay; also 
5-6 delca7(o, dekey, 6-7 deoaye, -aie. [a. 
OF. decair, tiekair (siibj. pres. decaie\ var. of 
decaoir, dechapir, decheoir, now d/choir « Sp. de- 
cacr, 1*g. dccahir, It. decadere, a Com. Rom. 
compound of de^ down •¥ cadero^^h. cad/re to fitll. 
'Fhe F. forms in -eir, -oir corres^nd to the “ere 
type, those in -fr in OF. and Pg. nave passed over 
to the “ire conjugation.] I. intr, 

1 . To fall off (in qimIUy or condition); to deterio- 
rate or become impaired ; to lose its characteristic 
quality, strength, or excellence ; to be in a failing 
condition. 

1494 Fauvan Citron, v. xcv. 69 The seruyee of God . . by 
mean of y* Saxons was greatly decayde through all Brytaync. 
igii-a .Act 3 Hen, VI U, c. 3 Preamb., Arenerio . . is right 
lileli used, but day! * * ' -- 

SwmicJiAnaf.e ‘ 

decaieth. zfioa 1 , . 

to me now dally doth decay. 1677 Yarranton Eng. tmprov. 
40 Common Honesty is necessary fur Trade, and without it 
Trade will decay, 1728 Pofk Dune. 1. 277 How IHxilog^es 
into Prefaces decay. xSxa J. Wilson IsteiHPalms 111.27^^0- 
tranced tliere the Lovers gaze Till every human fear decays, 
b. To decline from prosperity or fortune. 

1483 Act X Rich, til, c. 12 9 I The Artificers of this seid 
Rcaline . . ben greatly cmpovereKsbcd and dallly dekoyn. 
2483 Caxtoh Cato H ij, It is seen »«elde the juste to dekaye 
lie to haue nedc. X535 Covkhuale Erav, xi. xx When the 
iust are in wealth, uJe^ cite prospereth 
■ * * cayeth. 


vngudly haue the rule, it decayel 
.. .... ..... . 


but whan the 
:683 Pk^vs Diary 
the Bast Indiun] 


15 May, 'I'ho Dutch decay there Jin the Bast IndiuH] 
exceedingly. x8i8 Scott Old Mori . 1, Ancient . .families. . 
decked into the humble vale of life. 

fSl. To fall off or decrease (in number, volume, 
amount, intensity, etc.) ; to dwindle away. Obs, 

2480 .Act 4 Hen. VII, c. z6 1 'he which Isle is lately de- 
cayed of people. X568 Bim.E (nishops’) Job xiv, ix The 
fludde dectiyeth and dryeth vp. 1634 SirT. Herbert 'Treaf, 
t68 It became a hard question, whether my spirits or Gold 
decayed faster, zfioz T. HIale] Arc. AVro Invent, p. xc. 
The Shipping and Number of our Seamen were decay'd 
about A third part. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. lud. 67 The Water 
drank is usually Rain-water preserved in Tanks, which decay- 
ing, they are forced to dig Wells. S7a5 Pofb Odyst, xil. 
337 Till, dying off the distant sound.s decay, c 1790 Immon 
Sch, Art. I. t?6 'rhe candle will bum a minute ; and then, 
having gradimlly decayed from the first instant, will go out. 

8 . To fall into physical ruin; to waste away, 
wear out, become mined. 

1494 Fauvan Chrm. iii. Ivi. 26 Aniiragus . . with great 
dilygence Repayred Cyties and Townes before decayed. 
1570 6 Lambakdk Perantb. Kent (1826) 283 litis houte, 
by that time ■ . was decaied, either by age, or flame, or 
bothe. 1635 Milton On Hobson U, Made of sphere metaL 
never to decay Until his revolution was at stay. 1894 Coll, . 
Sev. Late Voy, (tjxt) I. 45 There was Water over the Sidt, 
which began to decay with the Rain and Weather being 
on it. 1748 F. Smith Voy. I. 51 The Ise being Inseparable, 
as it was very little decayed, 

b. To suffer decomposition ; to rot. 

2580 Uaret Alft. D 178 That soone is ripe, doth socme 
decaie* 1737 Pon Her, Episi, ft. ii. 3x9 As winter fruits 
arow mild ere they decay, X772 T. Hunter Hist. Teeth xes 
When an opening is made into tne cavity of the Tooth, the 
inside begins to decay. 1852 CARPENTsa Man, PI^ (ed. 9) 
22 The parcnt’Cell having anived at its futt development . • ' 
dies and decays. 

4 . To fall off in vital energy ; to lose health and 
strength (of body or faculties); also, to lose the 
bloom of youth and health. 

Hdb STARKpy England l iL 48 Wythoot the wych hys 
hefth long can nut be maynteynyu; but, sehortly, of 
neeeistye nyt must deleay. 2855 CuLPEPPEt Rivorint 1. xi, 



DieitABLB. 


topi decay, xl^g (ed. a) V. ao An author 

wi^ original powers are beginning to decay. 

XL imns. 

To cause to fall off or deteriorate. Obs. 

Slap Mot* Ccm/. agsi. Trib, ii. Wka, laoo/a For feare 
of li^-aytng the common wele, men are driuen to put male- 
factors to pain, xefe jEwsr. DeA Affil. (z6x i ) 36a We liaue 
decated no mans Power or riant. i 4 Mg Makmcv Gn>iiuA 
Lew C. IVarra sm His last five years bad much decayed 
Ids Keputation. W9% Locke Lewtr, /ntertsiVfVsi, 1737 II. 
38 A High Interest decays Trade, 
t e. To cause to ttll off (in number, amount, 
eta) ; to reduce, cause to dwindle. Obs. 

igSo Ckowi-ky X/lgr. 731 Yet can there nothynge My 
flocke more decay^ Then vrhen hyrclyiiges suffer My sbepe 
go astraye. lOoo Homjvno Livv 1. xlix. 35 a. When he had 
decaied the number of the nobles, a x6i6 Bacon Afaj;. «f 
Uses Cam, Law iv. If 1 do decay the game whereby 

there is no Deere. ^ 

f 7 . To waste or ruin j^ystcally ; to disintegrate, 
dilapidate ; to brine to decay or min. Obs, 
xs3d Sxktri, Nerfkm Vvnmv^SnblaAs/fvmAfSS, 1 . 306 
Downestreght to the grownde Many are besy them [abbeys] 
to dtkay, 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, 1. viil 9 6 (1873) 7S 
Palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed and de* 
moUshed. x6^ Six H. Blount yby. Levant (1637)^6 Where 
there wen any nine, it would settle, .and decay the build- 
ing. 1903 Moxon Meek, Exerc, 839 No time will impair or 
decay tliose Grey Kentish Bricks. ^ 
b. To destroy by decomposition; to rot. 
ifixfi B. Jonson DineU an Asse iv. iii, [It] decayes the 
fore-teeth, xfiafi Bacon Sy^a 9 09$ To lay that which you 
cut off to putrefie, to see whether it will decay the rest of 
the stodt. 1703 T. N. City tjf C. Purchaser aio l.ime aud 
Wood are insociable, the former very much corrodeing and 
decaying the latter. xSeg Mss. A. Arnold in HAeeim. Gas. 
97 Feix g/a Is it probable that a blooming girl would defile 
her breath, decay her teeth, and damage ner complexion 
[ W smoking] ? 

8. To cause (the body or faculties) to fail in 
vital energy, health, or lieauty. 

>540 54 Crokk Ps. (Percy Soc.) 84 Ther is no tyme can 
the oecaye; ijSB E. Tilnev Vise. Manage C j b, Wine. . 
if it be abused . . decaying womens hewtie. a i 5 w Denham 
Of Otd Age at? ' But Age '. *lis said, * will memory decay 
17x3 Addison Guardian No. lao F7 Almost every thing 
which corrupts the soul decays the body. »z 8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess qf Mar 10 Mar., She had the re- 
mains of a fine face, .more decayed by sorrow than time. 
Deoa^ble (dfk^‘&b*i), a, [f. Dkcay v. 4 
<ABLB. Cf. OF. dtcheabU\ Capable of, or liable 
to, decay ; perishable. 

x6x7 Moryson tlin, ii. iii. t 343 Such victuals as are 
decaiable. i 5 . . T. Adams IVks. (t86t>8) III. zix (D.) Were 
His strength decayable with time there might be some hoM 
in reluctation. 1840 Br. Hall E/iic, 111. vii. an His 
truths arc. .not changeable by time, not decayable by age. 
1889 kViVr(N. Y.) 14 Mar., 13 dead cats, besides other ue- 
c^ble matter, were found. 

(d/k^’d), ppi. a. [f. as prec. + -bd.] 
L F'allw off, impaireo, or reduced in quality, 
condition, health, freshness, prosperity, fortune, etc. 

sug Douoijui Mueis xi. Prol. 148 To haue bene in 
welth and hartis blys. And now to be dekeit and in wo. 

Homilies 11. Idlenessy To reiiefe such decayed men 
in syckenes. *577 B. Goook Heretbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 
zpon. For the comforting, .of a decayed memoric. z^ 
Vrrstkcan Dec. Intell. Pref. Ep., A restitution of decaied 
intelligence, sfiyy Yarranton Eng. Imprav. 16 The neg- 
lected, and I may say decayed Irade of Fishing, xyit 
Sped. Na 164 ? x Theodosius was the younger 


1766 ForuVck Senn. Vng.pyom. 

Cox Tfistit. L 


Addison . 

Bon of a decayed Family. 

(zTjS?) I J. viii. ag A decayed beauty. x 853 H, 
viii, m It was contended that decayed boroughs ought to 
be diriranchised. 1893 Bookman June 83/1 A decayed 
civilisation with many repulsive features. 

2 . Physically wasted or impaired; that has begun 
to crumble or fall in pieces or to rot ; ruined. 

s^ GAn 3 NtKn in Pocock Eec. Ref. I. xlvi. 89 The poim 
lietn in an otd palace . . ruinous and decayed. 1999 Buttks 
Dyets Dry Dinster D vb. Walnuts . . repoire decaied teeth. 

Lithcow Traxf. vi. 847 Ulience wee came to the 
decayed lodging of Caiphas. a 1716 Blackall Wke. (1733) 
1 . 147 Wine, tho' it be deca:rad..is nevertheless useful as 
Vinegar. 1794 S.Williams Vermont 80 Formed of decayed 
or rotten leaves. s8fo Daily News 17 May 6/x Decayed 
gooseberry—a sickly, Muish lilac. 


and deemedness of their Fortunes. 17x9 

Cempl. Card. p. xx, The decayedness of the Trees. 

[- ER.] One who, or that 
which, causes decay ; a waster. 
a tcfi Wyatt in Tottelfs Mist, (Arb.) 63 The enmy of 
life, delayer of all kinde. x6oa Shaks. Ham, v. i. x88 Your 
water Is a sore Decayer of your horson dead body- >891 
T. K[ALEli 4 rc. Neso Iwvetd, 81 This Sheathing is an extra- 
ordinary decayer of the Iron-woric. syts Addison Sped, 
No, 73 Old Age is likewise a great Decayer of your Idol- 
Beoasing ((ifk?i*iq), vbl, sb, [-1BO 1 .] The 
action of the verb Decay. 

«fiP Palsor. eisi/i.Dccayeng Tif a thyng, deeth 

demo, declim, Massinger City Madam. 1. Theso 
fa leg and foot], indeed, weneh, are not so subject to decay- 
liM as the fhde. 17^ Morse Amer. Goog. I. 396 This 
•«bas been in a state <n thriving and decaying many times. 

[-TEQ^.] That decays; fall- 
on, Redlining ; filing into ndn; tlpcomposing. 

‘ teis PAtAco. gewe ' 1 ^ xmi Shaks. 

i Jusk yj, IK V. s Kind Keepers decaying 


• .^88 

• Age. s 58 V HbBaBtX«vfa/A K it 5 Iii^tiaUdii*«l4 aoliiing 
but decaying sense. 1771 Prnnant Jour Seetl. in 137a; 4 
The castfe is a drying ^le, xEtf Macaulav^ Hiti, £ng, 
IV. 639 Her decaying industry an? oommieree, 1884 Lena 
Reports 16Q. Bench Div. 65 A house, .situate in a decaying 
borough. A/wf. An odour of decaying leaves. 
BeoaylMfli a. rare. [f. DECAY sb, 4 - oixas.] 
Not subject to decay, undeesying. . 
s8a8 Mo» CatiU e/Time Wks. xBsa II. 399 For shadows 
..Left not a traced that deeayless sky. 1884 Noalb 
Seaton. Poems Z55 intended, decayjess, Sleeidag the infinite 
sleep, the monanih reposed. 

Deoayue, obs. foxin of Deceive. 

Deoe, obs. form of Dais. 

Peceaph, -ue, Peoeat, obs. ff« Deceive, 
Deceit. 

PeoaMe (W's). sb. Forms: a. 4 deoes, 
desos, dises, 4-7 deo«M(o, 5 deoOB, dioeae, 6 
dioesse, Se. deoeia, 7 deoayae, 5-* deoeaae. 0 , 
4 dasoes, Sc, desooias, 4-5 desseoe, 5 doaseFse, 
diaoose, 'oeea, -aeae, -aeea, dyaoea, wieea, -soya, 
•aeaae, 5-6 diaeaae, dyaaoaae, 6 Sc. diaeia. [MK. 
dices, etc., a. F. d^ebs, ad. decess-us departure, 
death, vbl. sb. f. ppl. stem of dccedbre to depart, go 
away. In OF. often also desces (see De- pref, 1 . 0), 
hence also in MK. with des-, dis~, dys^^ spellings 
which often confused it in form with Djseasei 
See the vb.] Departure from life ; death. 

In its origin a euphemism (L. dScessus for Mors\ and still 
slightly euphemistic or at least less harsh and realistic than 
death \ it is the common term in legal and technical lan- 
guage where the I^al or civil incidence of death is In 
question, without reference to the act of dying. 

a. c 1330 R.BRVNNBCAftMf.(z8io) 15 After his fiuler dacesse. 
Ibid. ta6 If bAt Henry die^ or Steneti mak his deses. e X440 
Gesta Rom. Iv. 337 (Harl. MS.) Afdr hir dice.^ be Km- 
peroure weddid anober woman, saxa More in Grafton 
ChroH, II. 761 At the time of his fathers decease. xfigA 
Gatakkm Disc. A pel. 79 The decesse of one Pope., and 
entrance of another. 173s Smollett Per. Pie. Ixxiii, A 
groan which announced his decease. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
<ed. 3) II. 389 In case his said daughter should die without 


given ^ 

issued by Alexander III, about a century after his decease. 

fi, € 1330 R. Brunne ChroH, (1810) 354 After Blanche 
desces. c 1390 Will. Paieme 4101 After mi dessoce. c 1440 
Gssia Rom. xv. 49 Aftcre his dinsese. X494 Fabyan Chnm. 
V. cxxxi. 113 Worde came Co hym of nis faders disease, 
r^ Lylv Ei^hues (Arb.) 393 A Lady.. who after the 
disease of hir Father hadde three sutors. 

y. 14x7 E. E. Wilis (188a) 39 After be sesse (corruption 
of decease] of her. 

fb. Said of the death of many; mortality, 
slaughter. Obs, 

15x3 Douglas ASuAs xn. ix. 5 Sa feill^and diueri slauch- 
tens as war thair, And gret deces of dukis. 

Decaasa (dfsrs), v. Forms: a. 5 deoess, 
• 86880 , 5'6 - 06886 , 5-7 - 060886 , 6 - 0686 , - 8606 , 
dio 6886 . Sc, d606i88, 6 - deoeaoe. 0 , 5 diooeao, 
•0ey86, - 8686 , -86086, fi-d -0688(0, -06086, 6 dO- 
80606, -0688, -8606, dtsoeosse, dy 8 oe 88 , -oeoe, 
-806886, - 8686 , * 86886 , < 1186086 . [f. DECEASE sb. 

Taken as the Kng. repr. of L. dhedePc and F. di* 
cider. In L. (Dcedire and discedire were nearly 
synonymouB in the sense * depart, go away and 
in mcd.L. dtsccdJre, discessus, were also void for 
decedire, decessus in senses *die, death’; hence 
OF. desebs » deebs, and the ME. and 76th c. forms 
in des; dis-, dys-, some of which were identical with 
variant spellings of disease, Cf. the sb.] 
inlr. To depart from life ; to die. 
a. X439 E. E. Wills (zSSa) 133 Yf the saide lohn decease 
withoute heires. 1513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 36/a So 
deceased, .this noble Rynge. xfies Favink Theat. Hon, 


palace of Croydon. 


x8tt Browning iv. 103 If 


the good fat easy man . . decease . .being 
ft. X439 E. E, Wills (zSda) 133 Ifiie discesse without 
heires. X463 Bury Wills <1830) aB As God disposith for 
me to dissese. 1930 Palsgr. 5x7/3, I discease. I dye or 
doporte out of this woride. xnd ^hron. Cr, Friars (Camden) 
41 I'hys ycre the good qwene Jane dessecid the xx 4 j. day 
of October. 

tb, 7b decease this world (cf. to depart this 
life), Obs. rare. 

1515 Epitaph in Wood Ath. Oxen., James Stanley, .who 
decetted thys (ransytor)' woorld the xxii of March. . 

o, fg. To come to an end, perish ; Cease. * 
SS30 Lichfield Gild Ord. 8 Bring the parties together 
that ther may be mode a mood end, and discord dene 
desecedd. xjm Sylvestxk'JDm Bartas 1. vii. (X64S) fio/s 
How often hM this world deceost, except Gods mighiy arms 
had it upheld and kept, X639 Swam Spec, M% (>670) 93 This 
drcle never comipteth nor dweaseth. 

ILence f Beoea-alng vbl. sb,, death, dec^sise. ' 

1991 Fbrcivall Sp. Did., Finamjunto^ the dieng; the . 
deceasing, death, idgx E. Taylo« BohmotPt Tbrtgpdd- 
Life xy 'xw. 313 At deceasing the Body. 

(dfsPst, poet, dfiir-iid), (5. 
Forms: see Decease v,; allot 7 dWOMi. if. 
Decease v, 4 -bd \ From the intermiEtnK^of the 
prefixes de* and dis*, wad of i^' letteri^r ai4 bp it 
was frequently written 


I tx.i 


1 , That - _ , 

late^deiLd', fiate’;^ 

e S4S9 CtxTQN Smies, 

Is ones xaae Ld. 

ne^ysshuJI^ WyS^ ^ _ 

England, x^ Okimoal Ftitii Sp* 
to [He] hi|^ly commended the ] 
DAViFRg;^<^^f<Wyi. (xf 
thatlovedyou. ** 
deceasedCriar^^ 


trtfMt'klnM'V 



hiih 

tit. xKKViii. i^'Tbose 

tuts. iTfiij^DdaCV/. B<xU, There, .Ishatlsee 

lustice done to deceoMa inerit. itie Wordsw* Eee,£piinphs 
Wka. (x886) 8x4/1 The character of * daoeosed fHknd. 
sIm Late Times XOf, Ss/t Ihe heir of a deceased licenc6> 
holder. ^ 

>597 Snake, a Hen, IV, in. I. 8 x Figuring (he 
nature <Huie Times deceas'd. 

b. Deceased wi/tps sister question : the qitfatioo ^ a . 
widower’s matvying the sister of his deceased wife, such 
a marriage being legal in some countries and illegal in 
o^ers. 

2 . absol. ^ 9 ,. pi. The deceased', those who are 
dead, the dead (obs^, b. The person (lately) dead, 
or whose death is in question. 

1609 Ma8«noer Afm Way v. I, It might have argued me 
of little love To the deceased. x 5 ^ MitroN Ps. ixxxviii. 

t a Shall the deceas'd arise? 1751 SMOLLSrr/Vr./’rV'. dv, 
le. .sealed up all the papers of the deceased. xEia C. 

‘ Pklham Chron, Crime (sB86) It. 340 An inquest was held 
upon the remains of deceased at the Dog and Gun. st4i 
lones. .promised to read the 


Lytton Nt, 4 Mmru. 1. 1 , Mr. 
burial-service over the decease 
tDeoea'SUve. Ohs. rare, [f. Decease v, 4 
-URR ; corre^. to a L. type *dccessuraJ] Decease. 

1980 Lodge Forb. ^ Prise, (Shaks. Soc) 97 To lament my 
decea.sure and her froward destinie. 

Beoeave, etc., obs. form of Deceive Vi 
tBaOd'de, V, Obs, lad. L. dcced*ifre to go 
away, ^part, remove, f. DE- I. a 4 eedire to go. 
(French nas had didder in sense 'to die* since 
15th c.).] intr. To depart; to secede; Jo give 
place, yield. 

x^ Fuller Ch, Hist. v. iii | as To justifie the English 
Refomation, from the .Hcandal of SchLsme, to shew, that 
they had J, Just cause for which, 3. True authority by 
which they acceded from Rome, x^ J. Webb tr. CVru- 
patra viii. 11. 63 That violent passion.. dcceding to the 
pitty she conceived. 1697 J. .Srrckant Solid Phiios. sfia 
With their Quantity and Figure acceding and decoding to 
the Individuiim. 

Bae^dant (dfsrdent), sb. (a.) [ad. L. ded- 
dent em, pr. pple. of deebdire to depart, <iie.] 

A.sb, One who retires from an office {obs,\ 
deceases, or dies ; a deceased person. U. S., chiefly 
in Law, 

>599 Craufurd Hist, Univ, EdinJb. (1880) u Mr. Andrew 
Young . . was appointed to succeed to the next decedent. 
1730 llr. Wilson in Reble Life xxl (1863) 724 Taking 
care of orphan's and decedenrs goods, iSaB Webster, 
Decedent, a deceased person. Lems of Pennsylo. xO^ 
Boston (Mass.) Jmt. Jan., In North Andover lost year 
there were 65 deaths. Twenty-two of the decedents were 
more than 70. 

t B. adj, (See quot.) Obs,— ® 

sm Bailey vol. II, Decedent, adj. departing, going away. 

Deceife, Deoelpt, l)eoel8(8, ol». ff. Deceive, 
Deceit, Drcbaee. 

Paoait (dfsrt). Forms; a. 4 de8eyt(e, 4*5 
-8ait(e, 4>6 •oeyt(e, 4-7,foeite, 5 -sayta, -sate, 
6 -oeatrwselte, -seytte, •-iiaitte, -sette, 4- deceit. 

0, 5 deodlpte, 5-7 -oelpt, 5-6 -oept^e. y, 4-6 
desoeit, osayte, 5 dessait, •8eyt(6, -salt, -sate, 
6 desoeyt. 8. 4 disaeyte, -saitft, -sayte, Se, 
dissat, 4-^ disseit, -oeite, 5 dissayet, dysoeyte, 
osayt, 5-6 dissait, -sate, die-, ^8oeyt(e, 5-7 
disoeit, 6 -oeat(e, -8ayt(e. c. 6 dig-, dyaoep^ 
-oelpte. [M E. ^ceite, deseyte, desaite, etc., a* OF^ 
deceite, -pyte (later deqoiie): sb. fcm. from jpa. pple. 
of deceveir, dicevoir, with assimilatfon of vowel, as 
in deceive, (Cf. Conceit.) 

In MB. and early mQd.£ng. with many varieties of spell- 
ing, partly inherited from Fr., partly due to Rng. change of 
Of. ei to tUt ey, and consequent interchange ^ e and s, 
whence arose such forme os desait. Sc. desate. In OF. the 
spelling was sometimes assimilated to lAUin deeepta, us dr, 

■ eepte, whence iq Bim. deceipte, Butin both langs. die/ was 
mute : the oldest (iosime MSS. have deedpte, deeeife, but 
the w<»d rimes, with streite {straii)i the mdSnary X7thc. 
pronunciation rimed U with •ait. Os in Wither «tQ67 Asf/.; 
<f4Ye»f; cf. the common tfithc. spellings in -sait, date, <eai. 
The harrowing of I to f canie later. In OP. the prefix de* 
was sometimes chanj|Xd lo des* (see DX- 1 . 6), Whica became, 
very common in MB., and was hcre^ moreover, ia the 
fenexel alteration of the French form X!rr- beck to »e Latin 
miir-, subjected to the some change, so os tO) give, In ty- 
z6th c., such odd; spellings as dis<eist, diMoit, mAde (ml 
ineatgM diisl't) : efi Decrivjl) 

1 , *^>6(100 or piaetiee of oecelving ; conceal* 
meat Of the truth in order to mislead; deoispCIbOi 
fiaud, dieat^f, false des“ 

e xjeo K, Afd, 6x57 ^ qw 


sa Part, f, 7 703 


iJm to 

Deceipt bitmxe maiiBMUat 


iunt Ufi OoKHia Cat^f ll, 3x8 And thas |w 

dida for decelpti For she begun to me aim Rtrebi eSefi 
Auoblav Poems B Dyieeyte ne theft lake thou do (MMk . 




r3 Sdw, A C.99 Kul manere dftceyte ou oollu* 
I rnttiugiam IXL tSs AcSoS of deiMyte 
iy$e. ‘ tjni Dial, tm Laws Stu'. n, 
ipaamt wTierenpon an action of dmeit 



. knavery, and fraud of the Ettropean tiadcca Mna lUttKiN 
i^i/r U, f6. 3* GiMin^whkh tn aicMt^re is no 
because b is therein taiRinderstood for gold. 

ITor ht 
xiik(i( 

lyeth. L 

having no other nastte. 

manner of deceit is herein 

t o. Plir. In deceii of\ io as to deceive; so /a 
the deuit of, upon d., under d. With no deceit, 
iviikout deceit : without mistake, assuredly, cer- 
tainly. Obs. 

Ac. ag Defers laendeceyiede la Coutt.] 

• «gD| R. Bsunnb fiondl Synw 3814 He durst come oute on 
no party Of all be twelve monhe wyb no dcseyt. c 1350 inil. 
PMerne eQ4X Wihoute disseyte, 1 wold alle hire werk do 
)ou wite sonc. 1393 Lanul. P. PI. C, 1. 77 Hus sele sholde 
no^t be sent in deceit of he puple. c 1413 Hatnpolt't Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 3* Betwenc danc.'istir and Poumefreyt this is 
he way. .euen streyeth wih out deseyt. ss34 Indiettn. Kliz. 
BockiHf in Hall Carva. (15110) 221 To the great deceit of 
the prince and people of this reaime. 133$ Covgkhale 
X CAnw, xiii. 17 Yf ye come vpon disceate, and to lie mine 
adttersaries. *- t Mace. vii. lo Speakinge vnto them with 
peaceable wordes : but vnder disceinte. a i6a6 Bacon Max. 
^ l/scs Cam, Lmv (1636) 8 Selling . . things unwhoisomc, 
or ill made in deceipt of tue people. 

2 . (with a and //.) An instance of deception ; 
nn act or device intended to deceive; a trick, 
stratagem, wile. 

c 1340 Carsor M, 897 (Fairf.) For ]>\ dissnyte at jiGu dcdc. 


craSo Wveup Wks. (x88o) 104 deuclis disceitis. 14. . 
Piers of Fulham 05 in Haxl. ii, P. P. II. 5 The fov^er 
with hys deseyites bryngeth The guntyll fowles in to hys 
false crafte. 1348*^ (Mar.) Bk, Cam, Prayt^r, Litany, A 1 
the deceytes of the worlde, the fleshe, and the dcuill. 1339 
Cecil in Robertson Hist, Scotl. H. App. i, To avoid the 
decepts and tromperies of the French, at^ Witnkk 
Stedfast Shepfurd i, Thy painted baits, And poor deceits, 
Are all bestowed on tne in vain. i7*i^Swiit Coilenus 9 f P , 
Venus thought on a deceit, c 1793 Coleridok Autumnal 
Eveniufi ii, O dear deceit 1 I lice the maiden rise. 

8. The quality of deceiving ; deceitfulneas. 


1303 R. Brunnb Haudl, Synne 12494 What doust hou 
byfore he prest and hast deseyt yn hy !>»««* t c X400 Dnir, 
,3788 Ulexes. .wM .. full of disseit. 1326 Tindai.e 
Ra»n, L 29 Full of envie, morther, debate, disseyte. 1377 
tr. BulUnger's Decades itsg7) ao The care of this world and 
the deceipt of riches. 1845 Manning ,Serm. 1 . ix. Oh Jos, i. 
82 It is a vain and hurtful thing, full of deceit and danger, 
to hear and not to do. 

t iDocal't, 7 *. Obs. rare. Hence 5 desetyng 
vbl, sb, [f. Deceit xA] To construct deceitfully, 
to forge (a document). 

X4S4 in Surtees Jdisc. (1890) 43 Dcclaracion concemyng 
the disetyngof a fals testimoiiiall [called p. 4a the for&aid 
forged, false testymonyall]. 

tDaoei*teoiUI, a, Ohs, rare, [f. Deceit, vsith 
suffix fashioned after righteous, courteous : see 
-ECUS 3.1 Deceitful. Hence Decel'tuouuly adv, 

sags in Eng. Gilds (1870) 332 And all other ware. . whiche 
Is aefx:oyteousiy wrought. 

Deoeitfbl (dfsrtiui), a, Forms: see Deceit. 
[f. Deceit + -ful.] Full of deceit ; given to de- 
ceiving or cheating; misleading, false, fallacious. 
(As said of things often « Deceptive.) 

1483 Caih. Attgl. p7 Desatefiille, rtl>i false. isoo«so Dex- 
UAR Flyting 75 Dissaitfull tyrand, with serpentis tung, 
vmitable. .Xjjlia Douglas Mneis ix. vii, 5a I'hrow the dern 
wod dyEsaitfoir and onplaiie. 1384 Powkl Lloyd's Candria 
T04 A Deceiptfull and Subtile man, x04x Wilkins Math. 
Magich I. id, (1648) 19 Such deceiirull ballances may lie 
discovered, .by changing the weitdits. 184a Lvtton Zauoni 

? i Appearances are deceitful. i86a Ln. Brougham Brit. 

oust, ix. f X. 1x3 They may be the most false and deceitful 
of human kind. 

adv, [f. prec. + -t.y 2.] In a 
deceitful manner ; with intent to deceive. (In first 
quot. ! By deceit or treachery.) 

*' ' * ” * nocht sc 

rkeitinn. 

, C.7r. iv. 

8 Not walking in craftines, nor handling the word of God 
deoeicfully. x6^ Decay Chr, Piety viii. p i If this founda- 
tion be deceitfully laid, the superstructure must neceHsarily 
sink and perish. *873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii, a6^ His 
allegoiy . . most always show them fthc cloud-s] deceitfully 
bcAUtiml, spreading illusion over earth and sky. 

Paoei'tftllllMS. (t ns prec. + -mkss.] The 
quality of being deceitful ; disposition or tendency 
to deceive or imslead ; deceptiveness. 

1309 Barclay Shyp (fFofyt (1871) II. 223 Beware disceyt- 
fulnes. All fraude and gyle take hede that thou dcspyce. 
xsaE TiNOALR Matt, xliL aa The dissaytfulnes off ryches. 
«%f Glanvtli, DiK, M, Sinhbe ax liie deceltfulness of 
Telescopes. X74S Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . 64 O, the 
deceltfulness of the heart of man I 1870 Andrrson Missions 
Amer. Ed. 11 |. xv. 238 The deceltfulness of the people 

a- rare, [f. Deceit + -bsaa.] 

Free from deceit. 

tbo Br. Hall Old Relig, I a (L.) So he that should call 
' ' Satfo an unclean devU, should imply that some devil is not 
unciMn ; or deceivable lusts, some lusts deceitless 1 

SMeiTSbl'UW. rf.next + -itT. OF. 

had decmHeU^ C«p«dty of being deceived. 
iHi; Gbh. P.THOMnoN Audi AH, III edix. 14J The 




89 xmoixva. 


B80«iTObl« (d/sfv&blV It. Forms (About 40 
variants) : a with de- 4-, B with de»- 4-*5, 7 with 
to- 4-6 ; variatiofts oi the stem as in Deceive. 
[a. OF. decivable, i stem of dtcevoir to Deceive 

+ -ABLE.] 

fl. actively. Having the quality or habit of de- 
ceiving; deceitful, deceptive. Obs, (or arch.) 

since ct688 ; exc. as used after the biblical deceit'- 
aoleness.) *> 

X303 R. IIrunns Handl.Syune^’it So ben dremys deseyu. 
abre s38a Wyclif Prmt. xiv. 17 Hie desseyuable man is 
hateful, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 135 A fantom and 
a dessayuable thing to ^ sight. 14x8 Sntfees Misc, (1890) 
4 John Lyllyng had saide inykcll swylk deceyvable tyu to 
bellemakers. 1303-4 Act 19 iJen. VI f, c. 6 Deceivable and 
uiurewe Beames and scales, c xsxo Dunuar Poems Ixviii, 
1 .seik aljowte this world onstable, To fii^ .it is dissavable. 

CovKROALie a Pet, i. 16 We folowm not deceaueabic 
fables. 1558 Knox First Blast App. (Arb.) 59 Yf 1 should 
flatter your grace I were no freind, but a dccc.ivabill trater. 
x^ Bunyan Holy War sj Deceivable speech. x688 R. 
-plor.MR Armoury tt. 305 A wicked deceivable person, who in- 
dcavouring to ch.atc others, chats himself. x86o Trench 
Serm, Westw. AM. xxxm. 376 We may luive proved them 
false and deceivable a thousand times, and yet they are still 
able to attract and to allure. 

2 . passively. Capable of being, or liable to be, 
deceived ; fallible. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, l i, Man was not only 
decciveable in his integrity, hut the Angcl.s of light in nil 
their clarity. 1658 Whole Duty Man \>i. Ii4. 38 A.s deceiv. 
able, and e.isie to be deluded. X705 .Stashoek Paraphr. 
III. 559 To deal with him, .ns if he were such a deceivable 
Creature ns our scivc.s. x8aX'4 Kmkrson Ess., Politics 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 239 With such an ignorant and deceivable 
in^oriiy. 

Decei'TablenesS. Now rare. [-NESH.] 

+1-. The cap.ncity of deceiving; deceitfuincss, 
deceit deceptivencss. Obs. (or arch, after N. ' 1 ‘. ) 
^X3a6 Tindale 2 Thess, ii. 10 In all deceavaidcncs of iin- 
rightcwcsncK^ [x6ix with all dccci^mtlencss ; s88x R.V. 
wuh all deceit). 1330 Palsgr. 213/1 I)csceyvul)lenes.sc, de^ 
ceuahleil. /11633 Gouge Comm. Heb. iii. 14 .Sin prevails 
the more by the dccciveablenesse thereof. 1671 Glanvill 
Disc, M. Stnhhe. a6 ITic Disconrf« nliout the deceivahlenc.Hs 
of Optick.s. x8a6 E. Irving Babylon II. 410 'I'hcy are 
deceived into false .security by that mystery or dec».iyablc. 
neys. 1833 i; Williams Sertn, Epist. (1875) 1 . xvii. 193 
With all ilcceivableness and power of seduction. 

2 . liability lo be deceived, fallibility. 

1674 Gotd. Tongue viii. pn Hh ncgligCMice and deceiv- 
ahlcness. 

tl>acei*yably, adv. Oln. or arch. [-LT^.] 
Deceitfully, fraucnilcntly, falsely. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 109 Afdi'ward he 
[Edwyne] was rcconsticd desceyvnbiy and i-siayn. 

Surtees Mtsc. (1890) 4 C.'istyng of fals tyii menged with 
Icde and pewtre, and sellyng of yi dcccyvalicly for glide 
tyn. 1332-3 Act 24 Hen. Pill, c. 1 Hydes, .vntruly, in* 
sufficiently and dccciuably tanner!. 1637 Declar. ifaltz- 
graroes* Faith 3 When the one shall, .decciveablylay imputn* 
lions of errour on the other. 1863 Nichols Britton v. ii. 
§3 If dower bcdt‘cc;ivably [descewablemeftt] established, 
t Beceivance. Obs. Forms: see Dei’PIve. 
[a. OF. dccevance., f. decev-ant: sec next and 
-ANOE.] Deceit, deception. 

C1330 R. Brunne ChroH. (z8io) 133 pe Kyng .sister of 
France Henry allied him to. Here of a desceyuance )>ri 
cunseild him to do. 6 X430 I.vira. Bochas i. i. (i«4> 4 a. 
Bew.irG the serpent, with his disceivance. x^a Caxton 
Gold'. Leg, i2y/i Ayenst the dcccyuaunr es of the feend. 
1486 Surtees Misc. (1890) 57 Setlhl yat it Is your dtie not 
fllid with dis.savaiinc«. 

i' DeCdiva'nt. a, nud sb. Obs, rare, (In 4 
-aunt.) [a. F. Jccevaut, pr. pplc. of deerveir, -oir 
I.. dhipient’Cm.'] A. adj. Deceiving, deceitful, 
deceptive, B. sb. A deceiver. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 8a That fiou nc be noj^bt deceiuant. 
Ibid. I. 222 The fourihe deceivauni. The whiche is doped 
fals sembl.aunt. Ibid, II. 72 This Achelous was a Geauiit, 
A subtil man, a drceiv.aunt. 

Deceive (d/'s/v), v. Forms: a. 4 deaeue, 
-sayue, -saifa, -oeife, •oayue, dicayue, 4-5 
deseyuo, 4-6 deoeuo, 4-7 deoeyue, 5-6 dasave, 
(5f. •8awe),6 dooeaph, 6-7 deoeauo, 5- deceive. 
A 4 deaoelue, *4-5 -oeyue, •8a3nie, 5 -saue, 
-aayfe, 5-6 -aeyue. 7. 4 (Sc.) dissaf, 4-5 dis- 
oeyue, -aeyue, dyaoeue, -aaue, 4-5 (6 ..SV.) dla- 
aauei 4 6 dysaayue, 5 disoeue, -aaiue, -sayue, 
(.SV. -sayf, -sawe), dysseyue, 5-6 dyRooyue, 
-seue, 6 disooiue, -oeaue. Sc, -saif. [a. OF. 
decev-eir (stressed stem deceiv^), niod.F. d^cevoir 
J„ decip/^re, f. De- I. I or 4 f capi^ to lake. Cf*. 
Conceive. 

The stem waa subject in ME. and i6th c. to the same 
variations a.s those mentioned under Dkckit, and the pre fix 
varied in like manner as des-, dis-, whenr^ came such 
curious spellings as disceave, dissave, dissai/\ the stem 
vowel has passed through the sMges ci, C, i, i. Quarles 
in 1635 (Emblems iii. iL) rimed deceiv'd thee ; sav'd thee. 

frfie literal .sense of L, dicipire was app. lo catch in a 
trap, to entrap, ensnare; hence, to catch by guile; to get 
the Ijctter of by fraud ; to cheat, mislead.)] 
ti. trans. To ensnare; to lake unawares by 
craft or guile ; to overcome, overreach, or get the 
better of by trickery ; to beguile or betray into 
mischief or sin ; to mislead. (/M, ^or arch ) 
a 1300 Cursor M.ivjx (Gait) fel child were noght per- 
cayued, ar kc suordT him had aicayued. C1340 Ibid, 272x4 


'(FalrfXA qtte)i«rh« waa)>UK dcMnyuid.ione ofter.his cieAtnre 
iw xesceyttid. 1338 Trsviba Barth, De A E. xii. vii. (14951 
4x8 Somtyine a tame culuoura is. .taughte to begyle apd to 
dysceyiie wylde ooluoures. and ledylh th^m in to the 
foulers nette. c 1430 Meriin 4 The deuell . . devised How he 
myght best dlsceyve the thre doughtrea of thiVrich man. 
2304 WiLtoBiB Avisa L j b, Amy bet’ etUI with dyvera 
things (For giftes the wysest will deccave)^ 1611 Corvay 
Crudities 2 A ceitaine ICiigllsh man. , wasdecciued by ^ose 
sands: for.. he was suddenly ouertaken and ouerwbelmed 
with the waters. 1667 Mili^h P, l». t. 33 He it was who-se 
guile, .deceived The mother of mankind. SMt RichARDson 
Peuneia 1 . 170 A.s we deceived and hooked the poor carp, so 
was 1 betra^'td by false baits. 1794 Sullivan Fiivn AViA II, 
Hic mother uf mankind, who was deceived by the serpent. 
2 . Tq cause to believe what is false ; to mfslcad 
as to a matter of fact, lead into error, impose upon, 
delude, * take in \ 

c i3ao Seuym Sag. (W.) X09, 1 wald non^^ht he decayued 
ware. 1373 Bardouk Bruce iv. 337 Hiai mak nv thair 
answering Tn*till dowbilt vndirstanotnq, Till dlssaf thanu? 
that will tliaine trow. 138a Wyclif Matt, xxiv. r x Many 
fake propiietis .schulcn rysc, .and disceyue many. ctePa 
Tcmmeley Mysi,K%ox\vti) X24 Or els the rewlys of astronomy 
Dyssavys me. c 1489 Caxton Soneus qf Aymm xxi. 46a 
Soo dysguysed for to dysceve u.s. a 1533 Ln. BmtNRRS 
Huon Xxiv. 69 By hys fayr langage he may dyssayue v.4. 
c x6oo SiiAKS. Sonn. civ. Mine eye may ho dcccaued. 1687 
Milton P, L. ii. 189 Who (enn] deetdve his mind, whose 
oyc Views all things at one view f 1781 CinuoN Drcl. 4* 
xxx. 11 1. 179 Two statesmen, who bslwured lo deceive each 
other and the world. 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng, ((858) 1 . it. 
98 Wolsey. .was too wise to be deceived with oiitwanl pros- 
polity. x86a Mrs. U. Wood Mrs, Hallib, 11. xix, He 
denied it. .and 1 believed ho was attempting to deceive mo. 
b. absol. To use deceit, act deceitfully. 
rx340 Hampolr Prose Tr, (t886) 3 If )k>u will nowthire be 
dyssayiiede ne dyssayue. isod^ Duniiau Poems (1893) 
xxi. loa Quhair fortoiin. .dissavis With freyndly smylingis 
of nne hure. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 1. xv. § 4 He can 
neither erre nor deceiue. 1789 Junius Lett. xxxv. 163 
A moment of difficulty and danger, at which flattery and 
falsehood can no longer dcceiveT t8o8 Scoit Martn, vi. 
xvii, Ah, what a tangled web we weave, When first we 
practise to decerve ! 1875 Towrtt Plato (ed. a) V. 160 Tl>o 
niukers of household ini|Jp.mcnts. .should be ashamed to 
deceive in the practice of their craft. 

e. rejl. To allow uuescif to be misled ; to de- 
lude oneself. [F. se iromper.^ 

1382 WvcLiP yds, i. 22 Be )c doors of the word and not 
herers oncly, deeeyuynge yon silf. Cuvrkuale Bel 
Dr, 7 Daniel smyluci, and sayde : O x^gc, disccaue not 
thyselfe. 1791 Mkk. RAfxrLiPKB Rosn, P'oresf ii, I can no 
lunger deceive myself. xflB4 Glapetone in Standard 39 
Feb. 2/7 Do not let us deceive ourselves on that point. 

d. In pass, sometimes merely : To be mistaken, 
lie in error. 

C1315 SifoRKiiAM 93 Ac many man desceyved hys.. And 
weyneth that he be out of peryl. c XUR Poetn temp. Edto. 
// (Percy) Iv, Forsoth he is desey ved. He wenytli he doth 
fill wul. n X450 A’nt, de la Tour 2 « We are foule deceiued 
in you the tynie passed. iiM Eden Treat, Howe Ind, 
(Arh.)4t He was not deceaucdui his opinion. 1398 Shark. 
Aterch. V. V. i. in 1 ’liat is the voice, Or I am much 
dccciu’d, of Portia. X803 — ■ Mens, for M, in. 1 . 197 How 
much is the good Duke decelu’d in Angelo. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jtwes xiv. vi, 1 am very much deceived in Mr. 
Nightingale, if. .he hath not much goodness of heart at the 
bottom. 


fS. To be or prove false to, play false, deal 
treacherously with ; to betray. Obs. 

/1X300 Cursor M. zBoi (Cott.) Quen noe sagh..)>at hi* 
raiien had him dccetieiu, Lete vt a done, e 1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 480 1 'hai swor that he hod dissawit thair lord. 
X5a6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. X5«) 6 The corrujityble 
rychesse of this worlde . . forsaketn and deceytieth nym 
whan he weneth best. 1396 Shark, x Hen. IV, v. 1 . tx 
You have decciuM our trust. kSog Camden AV/n., Epitaphs 
53 Fume deceaucs the dead mans trust. xtA Whote Duty 
Man XV. | vA 125 He that docs not carefmly look to h» 
masters profit, deceives his trust. 

h.Jig. To prove false to; +to frustrate (a purpose, 
etc.) obs. ; lo disappoint (hope, expectation, etc.). 

X37X Act 13 Elis, in Bolton .SVa/. Irel, (x62i) 380 Which 
goim mc.Tning of that good Iawe..i8 daylie..d«ceyvcd by 
diverse evill disposed persons. x888 Dkvden Ann. MiraJo, 
Ixviii, Till . .doubtful moonlight did our raee deceive. 1^ 

■ Virg. Georg, in. i9c»'f'hc weak old Stallion wi)l deceive 
thy C.'irc, a z 9 oo — 1 J.), Nor are iny hopes deceiv'd. x8x8 
Jar. Mill Br/t. India II. iv. ii. 89 Never was expectation 
mori! completely deceived. 
t 4 . To cheat, overreach; defraud. Obs. 
r 1330 R. Brl'nne Chron, (1810) 3x9 pat mod pe Tresotrere 
hou has (Icsceyued him. 1383 Wvclif i These, iv. 6 That 
no roan ouer go nether disceyue his brother in chaflaringe. 
1481 in Eng. Gilds (1670) 342 Descetcously wrought as in 
tamiyiig, wTierc'thurgh the kyiiges Icgc peopell sciiolde he 
disceuycL 1333 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 10 lltay that mIHr 
aid and ewil gutdis for new and thair throw dissauis oders 
faislie. i8a5 Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) ^63 That the Bor- 
ders., be. .Set with Fine Flowers, hut thin and sparingly, 
lest they Deceiue the Trees. xM — Sylva 8 479 Where 
two Plants draw (much) the .same Joyce, there the Neigh- 
bourhood hurtetb ; for the one deceiveth the other, 
fb. with To cheat out of. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. B696 (tJott.) Sco imrceuid, |>at sco was of 
hir child dcceuid. c 1380 Wyclif if hs, 1 1880)73 Whanne pet 
be raucine & ypocrisie disceyuen hem of here goodis. 
fVido Edyth, I'he slxt merye Jest ; how this wydowe 
Edyth deceiued a Draper.. of a new Gov/ne and a new 
Kyrtell. 1610 J. Wii.kinhon Coroners 4> Sherifes 62 To 
deceive them of It and to gain It for themselves. 1887 
Milton P, A. x. 990 CbildlesH thou art, Childless remain ; 
so Death Shall be deceav'd his glut, a 1761. OT.nvs in 
DTsracll Cur, Lit, (1B86) 563 (lie] deceived me of a good 
sum of money which he owed me. 

W* 
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t». To beguile, wile awuv (time, tedionsnessi 
etc.). Ohs. (Cf. Cheat v. 5.) 

z59t Flosio Se£, FruiUs 65 Let us do somethinff to de- 
ceaue the time, and that we may not thinke it lone. s 66 i 
Hr. Patuick Farab. Filgr. ii. (i668) 5 To deceive the 
tedioosness of the pilerimaee. Dkvdrn Virjt. Past. x. 

(R.), This while I sung, my sorrows I decdv’d. S7I4 Cpwi*EX 
Task til. 363 Happy to deceive the time. Not waste it. 
SE41 Catlin «V. AnhT. /ff<f.(i844) H* xxxvii. 36 Amusements 
to deceive away the time. 

DeeeiTed (dfsrvct, poet, d/si ved), ///. a. [f. 
prcc. -I- >KD L] Deluded, imposed upon, misled, 
mistaken, etc. : see the verb. 

1569 T. Norton {iitls) To the Quenes Maicatiet poore de. 
ceyued Subiects of the North Couiitrey, drawen into rebel, 
lion. i6xx Hible J^pb xii. 16 7 'he deceiued and the deceiucr 
are his. 165s Hohbk.s Lsviath. 1. iii. xt Speeches taken. . 
from deceiv^ Philosophers, arid deceived, or deceiving; 
Schoolemen. xSeo Keats St. Agnss xxxvii, I curse not . . 
Though thou fursakest a deceived thing, 
b. ahsoL 

idSa J. Wright tr. Camus* ItTaiurf's Parado,x 158 The 
Deceived, as welt as the Deceivers. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Lit, to Dt Morgan 5 , 1 was wrong, .in presuming you to be 
a deceiver, and not rather a deceived. 
lleodiTtr (d^sTvaj). Forms : a. 4 deoeiuonr, 
4-5 deoejuouT(e, *or, $-6 -ar, 6 deoeyucr, de- 
oeaaer, 7- deceiver, fi. 4-6 die- : see Dkceivk. 
fa. AF*. decevottr » OF. deceveur^ earlier deeeveor^ 
f, stem of deceihoir ; subsequently taking the form 
of an Eng. derivative of Dbckive v. : see -eb i a.] 
L One who (or that which) deceives ; a cheat, 
impostor. 

tgBa Wyclip 9 yo/iH 7 Many deceyuoius [1388 di.s.seyucris] 
wenten out in to the world, e x4go tr. Pe Iniiiafiom lit. i. 
What are all temporale hinges but deceyuours. xifixCath. 
Angl. loi A Dissaucr, dec^tor, xjM Covemoalb ysb xil. 
z6 Both the dcceaver, and him that isu^aved. tgM E den 
Dtcadcs 313 An Italian dcceaucr who had befonTdeluded 
the kynges of Englande and Portugale. 1634 M 1 lton Comus 
596 Hence noth thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver } 
z83a Lvi'ton Eugsne A. 1. v, I'he passions are at once our 
masters and our deceivers. 

2. Comb. 

x6a4 W. Hall Man's Gt. Enemy in Farr S. P. Jas. / 
<18481 190 Deoeiuerdike, hee said, Vee shall not dye. 
Beo^ving (d/sfvig), vhl, sh. riNG L] The 
action of the verb Deceive ; deception. 

Etnn. Rose xego Withouten any deceiving, ixas 
Ld. Dxkneks Froiss. I. xviii. 93 Than the Knglisshe lordes 
..for double of dcceyuyng . . kept styll the two trompettis 
pryuely. 13M Biulk (Bishops^ 9 Pet. ii. 13 Deltgncing 
them selues in their deceiuiiiirs. 1833 Mrs. Browning 
Pronwth. Round Poems 1630 1 . 171 For in my mind De- 
ceiving works more shame than torturing. 
l>eCdi*lriBff, ///• deceives ; 

deceitful, misleading, fallacious. 

zsoo-ao PoNOAR Poems xlvii. 87 This fals dissavand worUIis 
hliss.^ 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. tit. ii. 9<So Manie de- 
ceyuing promises of life, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb, xiii. 

5 Covetousnesse is a deceiving sin. c XM3 Telegraph in 
Spjr. PnbL Jrnls. I. 36 The most deceiving tongue. 
Hence Beoel'vingfly adv. 

14.. Prose Isooends in Anglia VI II. 141 Hydynge de- 
c^uaundly wikkc wth medelynge of good, r 1440 York 
Afyst. xiii, 140 At carpe to me cUss.iyuandly. s888 tfarper's 
Mag, Oct. 806 To Ii.sten apprcciatingly even if deceivingly. 

S^elticlHe, clc. : see De- II. i. 

2)006111-9 1.** dgeem ten, used in combination, as 
decemjugis ten-yoked, deeempeddlis ten feet long, 
decempiicdtus ten-fold, etc. ; hence in various tech- 
nical words : Daoamoo'atoto a, [Costa], having 
ten ribs. Daoamdrtitate a. [L. dens tooth], having 
ten teeth or points (Smart 1836% Dao«*iiifid a, 
[L. -fidus cleft], divided into ten parts, segments, 
or lobes (thid.). Daoamflo'roiui a. [L. 
-flowered]) ' having ten flowers ' {Sj/d, Soc, Le.v, 
1887). Bcoemfo-liate, -fto‘liol&ta [L. folium 
\&aS.ffoHolus leaflet], having ten leaves or leaflets. 

a, [L. jugdt~us yoked], ^ Wing 
ten pairs of leaflets or of other organs ' \Syd, Soc. 
Lex, 1883). Paoamlo'oular a, [L. loculus little 
bag], ten-celled, having ten little cells for seeds 
(Sm.irt 1836). tPanamaoTwial a. [L. decern- 
novem nineteen], of nineteen years « Decekkg- 
VkNNAL. D«:oam]iovatta*yiaii, a man of the 
Nineteenth Century ; hence Oaoamaovana'rlaii- 
Ism, the characteristics distinctive of a man of the 
Nineteenth Century; Deoonmovtan'rlaiiilia v,, 
to act the deccmiiovcnarian. Booa'snpadal a. [L. 
decempeddlist f. pes^ ptd- feet], (a) ten feet in length 
(phs .) ; having ten feet. ]>«oa*jiipad»tt a, 
prec. b {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1883). Btoampmnaita 
a, [L. penna wing], having ten flight-feathers on 
the pinion-bone. Be'oamplax a, (T* »pUx -fold], 
tenfold {S.S, Lex,). Be'oainpUotttoir. [L.plicdlus 
plajteil, folded], /having tfcn plaits or folds* 
\ihid.f Beomnpu'Botate a, [L. ^nctum a point], 
‘having ten points or spots* (Jhid,). Boom- 
wMitdtm a. [L. stria tus grooved], ‘ha^ng ten 
strise ' {fhuL). 

1838 Brmi'Ham Handbk, Brit. Flora 7 DecemdenMe . . 
Decemfid . . Pecem/oliaie . . Decern foliolatf. 1388 J. H ar- 


90 

ciKcltt. iM Walus la PhiL Tram, XX. oBf That jk this 
is the Eighth Year of such Deeanhnovanal Cycte, or Grcle 
of Nineteen Ycais. 1863 [Da Morgan] From Matter to 
Spirit Pref. 6 We, respectable decemnovenartens at we are, 
haw been so nouraed on theories, .that most of us cannot 
live with an imexplaineil fact In onr hoads^ 1890 F, Hall 
In N. Y.Saiim L. 3x6/1 l*hoaghadecemnovenarian,a9Some 
would call him, he is not to be allowed to deceinnoveim* 


i long 

formidable cognomen, lldd. 379 Is it Steam which has 
made *Decemnoi’enarianism*, or * Decemnovenarioniiim* 
which has created Steam 7 xSey G* S. Faber Sacr, CaL 
Proph. (1844) L 48 A yet future decempartite division of 
that Empire. 16^ Blount Giossogr,. Decempedal. of ten 
foot, or ten foot long. 1708 Mottxux Rabelais iv. bdv. 
(1737) 969 I'he shadow is decempedal. 

DilOdmber (d/se'mbai). Also 4-6 -bro, 4 -bir, 
deaoombre, 5 deoembyr, 6 deaember. Abbre- 
viated Deo. [a. OF. dieembre, deeembre, ad. L. 
December^ f. decern ten, this being originally the 
tenth month of the Homan year. The meaning of 
her in this and the names of the three preceding 
months is uncertain.] 

The twelfth and last month of the vear according 
to the modem reckoning ; that in wnich the winter 
solstice occurs in the northern hemisphere. 

[a xooo Menologium 990 (Gr.) psnne folcum bringS morgen, 
to maniium monad to tune Decembris . . terra Jula.} torn 
R. Glouc. (1794) 408 pe endlefhe day of December pe 
toun hii wonne so. a 1300 Cursor M, 94916 (Cott.) rat 
moneth Yot man dopes . . Decembre [v,r. -ber, -bir, gob- 
cembre]. Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 90 written at 
London 9 of Deremlier. 1573 Tusser ITusb.^ December's 
husbandritt O clirtie DecerobcMr For Christmas remember, 
ijma T. Morlry Madrigals^ *Aprill is my misiris face*. 
Wiinin her bosom is September, But in her heart a cold 
December, a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii, Don't you 
see December in her facet 1773 N. Wraxall Tour N, 
Europe 88 The weather, which, .was become in a few hours 
a.s cold and piercing a& our Decembers. 1803 Scott Last 
Miustr, 1. XXI, Alike to him was time or tide, Det'ember's 
snow or July's pride. 1841 T. Key in Smith Diet, 
Antiq, s.v. Catendary Rofuan, llie winter solstice at Rome, 
in the year 46 b.c, occurred on the 941)1 of December of the 
Julian Calendar. x886 Miss Braddon Under Red Flag 
vi. The Man of December and Sedan - it was thus Bian- 
<iui.sts and Internationals spoke of the late Emperor [Napo- 
leon 111]— was dethroned. 

atlrib, 1593 Shaks. Rick, Uy l- ill. Or wallow naked 
in December snow, a 1679 Earl Orrery Gusman 111, Were 
our Hearts as much mortified as those December- Ixivers 
Looks I 1863 Kingri.ry lYaterRab. iv. (ed. a) x6o Pleasant 
December d.iys. 

Hence B^riabtr v. ftonce‘Wd.f (a) trans. to 
give the character of December to ; (^) intr, to 
celebrate December (as the time of Christmas fes- 
tivities). Bao«*iiilMrl8)i (3., t B80«*ailMVly a,^ 
rc.«iembling December in dreariness and darkness. 
Beet *uhrUit, one connected in some specific way 
with this month; see quot. 188a. 

Ellis Oxrir in .^gjplsss Now balls are deserted, 
and plays unremember’d, And all the May joys prematurely 
December’d. x888 'Times (Weekly Ed.) 7 Dec. 7/1 The 
Cabinet was seeking a pretext for * Decernbering , 1795 
Burns /.<-/. to Mrs. Dunlop 15 Dec., As 1 am in a coin- 
plete Decvmberish humour, gloomy, sullen, stupid, xyte 
Stkrkr Tr. Shasuty VIIL ix. In the many bleak and 
Deceinbcrly nights of a seven years widowhood. 188a 

H. Lansukll Through Siberia 11 . 9 Certain of them called 
* Decembrists', who m December 1835 tried ^to raise a re- 
volt among the soldiers of Nicolas, and deprive him of his 
throne. 

llX^canvir (dfsc-mvaj), [L.,sing.offfrrmr7V/, 
originally decern virf ‘ the ten men ’!] 

Rom. Anliq, (//.) A body of ten men acting as 
a commi.-'sion, council, college, nr ruling authority; 
esp. the two bodies of magistrates appointed in 
45 r and 450 B.c'. to draw up a cotie of laws (the 
laws of the Twelve Tables) who were, during the 
time, entrusted with the supreme government of 
Koine. 

{1570 North Pluiarch Utio) 864 Cicero .. did one day 
sharply reproue and inucigU against this law of the Decern- 
iiiri. J 1600 Holland Livy iit. xxxii. 109 Agreed it was that 
(here should be created Decemvirs above ail appeaio. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xliv, The Decemvirs, who sullied 
by (heir actions the honour of in.>M;rlbing, on brass, or wood, 
or ivory, the Twelve Tables of the Roman Lawa* x8w 
Arnomi Nisi. Rome I. 953 A commission invested with 
such extraordinary powen as those committed to the de- 
cemvirs. z 868 Smith Sm, Did. Rom. Antiq. 197/9 Decem- 
viri Litibus ymlkandis . . Augustus traniuerreo to these 
decemvirs the presidency in the courts of the centumviri. 

b. transf. A council or ruling body of ten, as 
the Council of Ten of the Venetian Republic. 

i6ss R. CocKB Diary 9 Aug„ I had much adowe with 
ZanrabaiK desemvery. lias Bvron Two Foseari l 188. 

I look Forward to be one day of the decemvirs, ste tr. 
SisMONdts I tat. Rep, ix. eoa The decemvirs dared ttabiush- 
ingly propose to thrir colleagues, etc. 

6. sing. A member of such a body. 

1703 Rowe Faf r/’nuY. iv.L (Jod.X He slewnis only daughter 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir's lust. 1744 tr. Livy 

I . 979 (Jod;) C. Julius, a decemvir, appdnted him a day for 
taking his trial. 1839 Grotk Greece 11. IxxU. (1869) Yl. 331 
Uke the Decemvir Aptdus Claudios at Rome. 

Heiice BMawYtoghlp, the oflioe of decefnvir. 
i8eo Holland Livy tt$ The demvirsh^ and the 


Wae'mvIrfilS a, |ad. L, deem* 

idril’ist t decenmrx gj^ -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. 

tfieo Holland ZAy t97(R.)l'he decemvir^Ilhiwes (which 
now are knowne bythe name of tlie twelve Taliles)i idgi 
Howbuu Fiffifer 1 3 Three Senators . . have power to summon 
the Decemvirall CoUedff- tfiasTHiRLWALi. in Philol, Museum 
II. 477 The advantages of the conai^ over the decemviral 
form ^government. iRit Onofa Greece it. Ixxiv. IX. 4x6 
His decemviral governments or Dekarchics. 
Dacemvinitd (d/se’mvirr>t). [ad. L. decem^-^ 
virdl-us^ t, decemvir \ -ateI.] The office or 
government of decemvirs ; a body of decemvirs. 

xfiao £. Blovmt llorm Subsec, 933 After theDccemvlrate, 
they returned againe to Consuls. 1704 Hearns Duct, Hist, 
(17x1) 1 . 369 I'he Decemvirate regardra neither Senaie nor 
people^ but cot off the most considerable Gtixens of both 
sorts. 1838 AsNot^i Hist, Rome I. xv. 30a I'he decemvirate 
seems indeed to have exhibited the perfect model of an 
nristocratical royalty, vested not in one person but in several. 

b. transf, A body of ten rnleii, councillors, etc., 
as the Venetian Council of Ten. Also atlrib. 

id 4 i Howhll Venice 13 They read the letters addressd to 
the Decern virat Colledg. 1833 Sir E. Nicholas in N, Papers 
(Camden) 11 . 19 The rrxim. .is now poasessuNl by the Decem- 
virate or ten Worthies that now reign far more absolutely 
than ever any King did in England, e 1776 Sir W. Jones 
Lei. Ld, AJinorpOylf such a decemvirate should ever attempt 
to restore our constitutional liberty by constitutional means. 

fieeenaary. improp. deoenna^i a. and sb, 

[ad. med.L. aeeenarius (decennarim), f. med.U 
decena {decenms) a tithing : see Decener.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a decena or tithing. 

173a Fikuoino Causes Incr. Robbers f 5 (R.) To prevent 

idle persons wandering from place to place . . was one great 
point of the decennary coastituiion. 

B. sb, ^ med.L. decendy a tithing : see quot. i S81 . 

Apparently tnJcen by the 17th c. antimiarics as formed on 

decenner DscENER-f - y, and so accepted by later writers. 

U’XRSo Bracton iiLii. X, Diligentcr erit inquirendum si 
[latroffuerit in franco plegio et decenna, et tunc erit decenna 
in misericordia coram iostitiarios nostros.] 1647 N, Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. l. xlviii. (x7^9)84 View of free Hedges must 
be, to see that Uie Decennaries be full c 1670 Hohber Dial. 
Com, Loews aoz The whole Land was divided into Hun- 
dreds, and those again into Decennaries. 1765 Blackstonf. 
Comm, I. Hi No man was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing or 
decennary. zBBx T. S. Framiton Hundred of Wrotham 
36 Ail males . . should . . be enrolled in a tithing| or decen- 
nary, which originally consisted of ten free fantiUea [Cf. 
z 866 Rogers - der/V. 4 /’rAex 1 . 66 He was registered in the 
decenna before he reached adolescence.) 
tBd'ednoa. Obs, [a. ¥, ddeence (i3--i4th c. 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. decentia: see ncxt.1 -next. 

1678 Sprat Serm. Cal, vi. xo In good works . . there 
may be goodness in the general ; but d^eoce and graceful- 
ness can be only in the mMliculars in doing the good. 
X683 W. Clacett Anew. Dissenter's Object, 7 When the 
Dccciice and Convenience of a thing is considered, we 
should attribute much to the Wisdom of Authority. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Mneid x. 06 And must 1 own . . my secret 
smart— What with more decence were in silence kept. [As 
confessedly Fr , : 1836 Grkville Diary 94 (Stanford) To the 
opera to see Tnglioni dance . . Her grace and dkence are 
something that no one can imagine wno has not seen her.] 
Baeancy (dfs^nsi). [ad. L. decentiay f. decml- 
em becoming, fitting, Decent.] The quality or 
fact of being decent. 

fl. Appropriateness or fitness to the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case ; fitness, seemli- 
ness, propriety : a. of speech, action, or behaviour. 

zgfiy Drant Horace, Arte 0/ Poetrie (R.), Of sortes and 
ages thou must note the manner and the guyse, A decensie 
for stirring youth, for cider folke likewise. Z589PUTTXNHAM 
Eng, Poesie iii. xxlii. ( Arb.) 069 To irp«irov . . we in our vulgar 
calf it by a scholasticall terme [decencies our owne Saxon 
English terme is [see*nelynesse\, ibid. 371 Your decencies 
are of sundrie sorts, according to the many circumstances 
accompanying our writing, speech or bebauiour. 1836 
Hkalby EpktetuP ManuallWx. 79 Thou neglectest another 
[function] which thou mightest execute with full decency. 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb, 1. (1843) The king was 
always the most punctual observer of all decen^ m bis 
devotion, zyzp Waterlahd Vrud. Christ's Divinity to; 
Why so concern'd about the fitness, and decency of his I ntcr- 
pretation ! ztss Watts Logie n. v. 1 4The great Design of 
Prudence . . is to determine and manage every Affair with 
Decent, and to the best Advantage, tqba Hums Hist. 
Eng. Ill, liv. 173 His discourse on the scMold was fiiU of 
decency and courage. 

t b. What is appropriate to a person’s rank or 
dignity. Obs, 

S384 Pgwsl Lloyds Cambria 364 Reseruing two things, 
that u to say his conscience, and also the decencie of his 
state, ifieg Milton Eikon, xj With Scholastic flourishes, 
beneath the decencie of a king, tfifii Morgan S/hore 
Gentry tv. v. 78 According to the Decency of the said Name 
of the Duke m Somerset and the nobility of his . . estate, 
t o. Fitness of form or proportion : Comeliness, 
zfize Guillim Heraldry ni. mv. (1660) zra Neither can Art 
forme a fashion of more stately decenciei than she hath 
done on the Stsge. 1667 Pmimatt City 4 C, Jhdlder 80 For 
decency it will De requisite not to have the' girders allo- 
ther BO deep as ten inches in the second, thira, and fiMUlh 


t2. Decent or orderly eonditioR of civil oT ift^a! 
life. Obs, ■ . . 

tflflt Houses Govt. 4 Soc, k, 1 1. p 48 In [the state ofclvill 
Government there ii|] the Ximnihioti of resioii, nenee, 
securitYL riches, decency, nocieiVi elegancy [etc.]. R. 
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poM^Um and diwcttons.^ tjo^ SrANVOtr 11. 

MI G^, a9 K« is a God of l^noy and Oittar, and not of 
Anarchy and Confusion Fetch 
8. Propriety of b^aviour or demeanour: doe 
regard to what ia becoming; conformity (in be- 
baviour^ speech, or action) to the atandaid of 
propriety or good taste. 

fto CLARtnnoN HUKM. t, (iSis^aj/a He (Wm. Eari 
of Pembroke] . . lived towards the favourites with that 
decency, as would not suffer them to censure or reproach 
his master’s Judgment. i68a Kokkis HUrocUs 39 In bear 
- . . the loss or our goods with mildness and decency, vna 
Rng, Tkeopkmiin* ^ We do sometimes out of vanity or 
decency wliat we cOola do oat of inclination and duty, see* 3 
Swrrr d/rv. PilkifngtoH x Jani.» 1 cannot with decency 
shew thenu except to a very few. 17^ Fixluing Tatu youes 
X. vni, If I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you would 
make me fornt all decen^ and decorum. 17^ Woansw. 
Oid Cumbria, Bfggar^ Many, 1 believe, there are Who 
live a life of virtuous decency. 1855 I.», Houuhtun in 
Lift (ifox) 1 . xl 5x6 As 1 have got two letters from you 
to*day, 1 must write in decency before 1 go to .sleep. 1883 


Btetmifel (d/sensn, n. lObs, [ad. L. 

«d/-i> of ten years, £. dtem 4- mn-us, Cf. F. di- 
cemtal (i6th c. in HaUf.).] bbDkoekkul. 

*848 ' Mucvaivs PaAOMATicue* Plta/ar King a6 They 
;; appointed Ardions, or Decennall UovernoiK, that is, one 
i^ce tor ten years. 1708 Mottxux Kubelaii (1737) V. 835 
A Decennal Pre.scnption. 

tX>Mnina‘liaii,a. oh. ..urcc. 

•7M T. Tavlok Ptnamiai I. 376 The Mwloalida; mill 
held the decenualian government. 

Baeranaxy (dfee nfiri), a. and sb. [f. L. d6‘ 
emn-is of ten years -f* -ARY : cf. Drornkaj..] 

A. adj. Of or i^rtaining to a i)criod of ton years ; 
Dkcknnial. 

x8m yrul. A*. Ajgrie, Soc. XVI. ii. 577 The average home- 
pro^ce of wheat . . during each of these decennary juiriods. 

B. sb, A period of tun years ; a decctmiitm. 

tSaa W. R. Hamilton in ParPs Wits. (1828; VI 11 . 34 The 

r.e during the in.<>t decennary. 

(1869)11 . 323 The fifth decennary 


j -.r.-d predictions of the Whigs during the bt.Ht decennary. 

- .. — ; >8s8H.C.Rohinson />A 4>y(i869)II.323Thefifth decennary 

pLAnsiWE in Tintes 9 June, Less than that 1 cannot .say j ti>c mneleenlh century. 1873 1)* K.o»iNsr*N A'. .9. Wa/rs 

s.. 1 A -5, Dividing the decennary into two equal parts, it will he 

found that, .during the earlier five ytsars [etc.]. 

Deoennory: sue Decenary. 

X)aca*lllliad. [in*cg. f. U Decennh m + -au, 
after triads chiliad ^ etc.] «DecknnU'M. 

* 8«4 Soc, Sfiente 2 <9 The increase . . was found iii 
the ten years ending in 1851 to be lc.>i.s than it had been 
in any previous decenniad. 188 a Athenxum 3 June Cya/i 
During three decenniads of the latter half of the present 
century. 

Peoennial (dfse'tiial), a, {$1*,) [f. L. decen^ 
ni‘Um (see next) + -al i cf. anlcmmL The L. 
adj. was dtcmnal-is^ whence Decennal.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a period of ten 
years. 

1658 Blount Drccz/tt/a/, belonging to or conlein- 

ing ten years. ."W H. hfoax Para/ip. Prophet, oi At a 
cuniplete decennial interval. 1798 W. Tavlor in monthly 
Mag. IV. Ill The interest of a majority of the house .. 


ill justice and in decency. 

D. tsp. Compliance with recognized notions of 
modesty or delicacy ; freedom from impropriety. 

sfao tr. Du Bosf a CompL tPamatt F iv, Peradventure they 
would . . accuse him for not writing, as decency obliged him 
therein . . Is there one sole word in all thi.H worke . . to make 
one blush in reading it 7 1689 Karl Rokcom. £ss. Trausl. 
Vtrae^ Immodest words admit of no defence ; For w.int of 
decency is want of sense, a 1715 Burnet (hvn TvMe{l^a^^) 
1 . 137 Sir Elisha Leightoun . . maintained an outward de- 
cency . . yet he was a very vicious man. 1886 H. H. John- 
ston Kilimanjaro Bxp, ii. sB The black glistening forms 


irly negroes on whom nakedness sits with ^ency. 
433 Both sexes have little notion or conception 
wi u«^.c.ioy, the men especially seeming to be unconscious of 
any impropriety in nakedness. 

o. Conformity to the standard of living becoming 
one’s position ; respectability. 

.* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 166 P a Those whom a very 
little R.ssistance would enable to support themselves with 
decency. 1763 Paley Mor. Philos, 111. ix, There is a cert.iin 
appearance, attendance, establi-shment, and mode of living, 
which cu.stom h.is annexed to the several raiik.s and orders 
of civil life (and which compose what is called decency). 

4.//. Decent or becoming acts or obsen'anccs ; 
the established observances of decent life or dc- 
cornm; proprieties. (Rarely Ji#/y.) 

1667 Milton P. L, viii. 6 ot Those graceful acts, Those 
thousand decencies that daily flow From all her words and 
actions mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1673 Dryiikn 
Marr. A la Mode Ep. Ded., They have copied . . the deli- 
cacies of expression, and the decencies of uehuviuur from 
your lordsliip. 1700 — Sigisntonda 4’ ft .701 O ever faith- 
ful heart, 1 nave perform'd the ccrcnionUl part, The de- 
cencies of grief. 17x3 pK Fok Col. 7 ach (1840) 204, I told 
her 1 thought it was a dtx;eocy to the ladie.<^ X7M Porx 
Rp. Lotly 164 Virtue she finds too painful an end^vour, 
Content to dwell In decencies for ever. x8a7 Macaulay 
MachiavclH Ess. (1854! 49/a He became CiVcless of the 
decencie.s which were expected from a man so highly di.s> 
tingulshed in the literary and iwlilical world. 

b. pi. The outward conditions or requirements 
of a decent life. 

1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 37^ He may be . . better able 
to command the decencies . . or life. 183a Lewis Un'StAb. 
Pol. 7 Vr;//r xiii. 11 z In (his sense the poor are those who . . 
severally eiyoy a less quantity of decencies and necessaries. 
1841 S. lx>VF.K Handy Andy xxiv. 813 The little nuin was 
buttoning on a pair of black gaiters, the only serviceable 
decency he had at his command. 1894 II. Siixiwick in 
Times 13 Jan. 11/4 It was not easy to distinguish decencies 
and comforts on the one hand and luxuries on the other. 
Peoend, etc. : see Descend, etc. 

Becene (d/’sfn). Chem. [f. Gr. bkita. ten 4 * -ene.] 
The olefine ofthe dccacarbon or Dec yl series, H^. 
Also called Decylene. tbfj Watts Fownes* Chem, 5a. 
tBe'Cener. Obs, Forms: 6 deoenior, di- 
sener, 7 deciner, -or, 7-8 deoenner. [a. AngloFr. 
decency ^OV, decenier^ mod.F. dixemer^ dizenier, 
dizainUr^ in med.I.., dcchidrius (iini^rop. dccen- 
ndnus\ {. dechia^ in OF. dizeim^ •aine^ Pr. desena^ 
Ep. decena^ a group of ten, a tithing.] 

1. One in command of ten soldiers. 

*558 Watkkman Fardte Facious it.x. an Their capitaincs 
ouer ten, whiche, by a terme borowed of the Frenchc, we 
ca1l0 Diaeners. 1589 Ivx tr. Du Beilafs lusir, 80 The 
Soiikliers [should exercise] by themselues euerie hohe day, 
with their Deccnicrs \chefs de chamhre\ Chiefs of sq^drojis, 
and Corporala. sday S. Ward Serm.t feihro's justue. 
Prom the Gouemourof the thousand to the Centurion, from 
him to the Tithing-man or Decinur. ^ 

2 . a. The head of a decena or tithii^i a tithing- 
man or borsholclcr ; b. A member of a tithing. 

1607 Cowell /nlerpr.t Dtcimrs . . significth . . such m 
were wont to have the oversight and checke of ten fnburgs 
for the maintenance of the king's peace. xbmf^Termesde 
ia Ley s. v., l^iner is not now used for the chiefe man of a 
Doxein, hut for him that is swome to the Kings peace. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc, O'ovt. Eng, 1. xxvi. (1739)43 All Free-men 
were Decennere, that la, ranked into several tens. i«e 
Fikloihc Cesuset Iner, Robbers 5 5 (R.) In ctm of the de- 
feuU of appearance in a decenner, his nine pledges Imd one 
and thirty days to bring the ddinquen^orth to justic^ 
Cs 8 Sp W. Molyneux Burton on Tnnt 105 There was a staff 
of .men six in number called * Dccinw whose duty it wm 
la modem times to assist the coastabl^ in preserving w 
pifeioe of the manor and borough .. The name commonly 
given to these officers was dozentr^ and under It at the 
prwkmt day they ere associated In many instances with 


illegally to perpetuate its authority and vote itself decen- 
nial. x866 Rogers Agric. tf Prices I. xxv. 625 A table in 
which decennial pvcr,a|^cs maybe stated. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acndem, Ore. iii. 52 The decennial return of income to Ixs 
made by each college. 

b. Of persons : Holding office for ten yct-irs. 

1708 Newton Chronol. Amended 37 Charops, the first 
decennial Archon of the Athenians. 1866 Fel i on Ane. 4* 
Mod. Gr. II. V. 74 Seven deomuial archons carried on the 
government till 11. c. 68^. 

B. sb. A decennial anniversary or its celebra- 
tion. U. S. 1889 in Century Diet. 

Hence Deoa'nniAlly adv.^ every ten years. 

*«74 Daily Keros 16 Fch. 5/5 Op|K)rlunity of decennially 
reviewing the progress tiuoughout the world of fine arts. 

il Baoexmiimi (d/’sc’ni^m). li, -ia. [L., f. 
deemnds of ten years, f. decern ten + annus year ; 
cf. biamis, bienniwn^ and Centknnium.] A space 
of ten years, a decade (of years). 

168s H. Moke PartUip, Prophet. 91 Reckoning on still by 
complete J!)ecc.nniuins. i8ox W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. 
XII. sgo To untcach all their lessons of the last dcceniiiuin. 
1864 Pu.sEY Lect. Daniel i. 8 In the last docennia ofthe l.ist 
century. x88x Census Eng. ^ IPales Prelim. Report p. xii, 
T he decrease of the population of Ireland . . in each suc- 
ceeding deceniiiuin. 

tBeoennOTal (c 1 fse*n()^Vtal), a. Obs. [ad. L. 
decennovdlds^ f. dccem-iuyvem nineteen: see -al.] 
Of or jjcrtaining to nineteen (years). 

x68i Hooke Phil. Collect. Xll. *8 Dionysius Exiguiis in- 
t'0<luced the Decennoval Cycle (called the Golden NmnU r) 
for the Celebration of Easier. 1604 Holder Disc. Time 75 
Melon, .constituted a Decennoval Circle, or of ly years. 

So t Deoe'nnovftry, t Seoeiinowe'iinAl, » prec. 
1694 Hoi.der Disc.Time 77 In this whole Decennovary 
Progress ofthe EikicIs. 1877 Cary Chronol. 1. ii. 1. ii. 57 An 
Iiiterv.'il of 1357 Years, which make 66 Dcccnovenal Cycles, 
and somewhat more. 1686 Plot Staffordsh, 425 Tliroiigli 
the whole Dccennovcnnal Cycle. 

Becensioii, -sor, obs. Descknsion, -nor. 
Booffillt (dPsent), a. [a. V. dicent (i^lh c. in 
Hatzf.), or ad. L. dcccftl-em, pr. i)ple. of decere to 
become, to be fitting. It is used ctynxjlogically 
by Wyiikyn de Worde (perh. as French) in 
1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, v. xxix.. The fyngres 
liignte digit! . . of this worde decent [/WA MS, ilecerej, to 
wtye in Englyssbe semely, for they ben semely sette.] 

1 . Becoming, suitable, ai>propriate, or proper 
to the circumstances or sitecial reouirements of the 
case ; seemly, fitting. Obs, or arch, 
ijJ9 [sec b], 1547 J..A'JiMKR sst Serm. he/. Edro. VI 

(/\rb.J 33 It was not decent that the kings hoisscs sliuld be 
kept in them [abljevsl. 1989 Puttenmam Eng. Poesie iii. 
xxiii.' (Arb.) 379 Tell thine errand in such terroes as are 
decent betwixt cncniici. s66i Evelyn Diary 30 Dec., T'he 
funeml ofthe Bishop of Hereford, .was a decent solemnity. 


.Since there must lie omaineuts both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not uecesKary, they rau.Hl at least be decent, that 
is in their due place, and but moderately used, lyxo 
Steele Toiler No, 33X ?3 After a decent Time spent m 
the Father's House, the Bridegroom went to prepare hts 
Seat for her Reception 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, 
^ total a change, .that we think it decent to communicate 
It in a fresh chapter. 1817 Pollok Course 7 *. 111. Showing, 
too, in plain and decent phrase. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Lug. 
I. 75 The founden of the Anglican Church had retained 


BBOBK 9 ?. 

episcopacy as an ancient, a decent, and a convenient ccdi^ 
sustical p^ty, but had not declared that form of church 
government to be of divine institution. ^ ^ 

tb. Appropriate with regard to rank or dignity. 
1339 Aei 31 Hen. VHl, c. s A goodly . . manour, decent 
and^convenient for a king. 1547 I*atimer tsPSerus. be/. 
Edw. I V(/Vrh.)33 God leacheth what hoiroare isdecente 
for the kynge. si^o Yorkk Union Hen. 77 1 he T ombe . . 
is not so decent, nor convenient as his honour and acts de- 
served. 1857 J* ^mith Myst, Rhei, 67 He useth a decent 
and duo epithet, thus, Honourable T udge. 17x6 Lady M.W . 
Montague Basset Table 77 When kings, queens, knaves are 
set ill decent rank, a 1794 Gibbon Autobiog, 84 The court 
was regulated with decent and splendid economy. 

1 2 . Of auch appearance and proportions aa suit 
the requifements of good taste; comely, hand- 
some. 

x6oo j. Pory tr. /.eo\ Africa it. 337 Most of their houteti 
are hut of one storie high, yet are they very decent, and 
liave each one a garden. x6i8 Bulixhcar, Decent ^ comely, 
handsome. x8a5 Bacon Ess. Buildings (Arb.) 353 An In- 
ward Court. .Which is to he. .Cloistered on all Sides, vpon 
Decent and Beautiftill Arrhes, .as High as the first Story. 
16^ A. Browne Ars Piet. (1675) 4 It is Imrossible to make 
any decent or well pioportiuned thing, without this Syme- 
trical measure of the parts orderly united. 1715 Pore Odyss, 
xin. 373 Her decent hand a shining javMin u^. 17115 De 
For Voy. round HVA/ 11840) 268 lie had five or six npart- 
mctits in his house, .two of them were very large and decent. 
8. Ill accordance with or satisfying the general 
standard of propriety or jp^ood taste, in conduct, 
speech, or action ; esp. conlormable to or satisfying 
the recognized standard of modesty or delicacy; 
free from obscenity. 

*545 . 1 <^VE Exp. Dan. vR. 134 A fayer decent semely 
shewe of vtwarde deuocion. 1613 Shakh. Hen. Vi/l, iv. ii. 
143 For vertue, and true beautie of the souIe, Forhonestic, 
at«a decent carriage. 1835 Bacon Ess. Praise (Arb.) 3^7 
T'o Pi-aise a Mans selfe, cannot be Decent, except il be in 
r.Tre Cises. 171B Hearne Collect, m (i)ct., 'Twill not he 
decent for me to inquire into y^ Affair. 1730 Berkeley 
Ateiphr, it. i 10 The regular decent life of a virtuous man. 
X754 Chaiham Lett. Aephew iv. so Be sure to associate 
. . with men of decent and honourable lives. 1770 Giiidon 
On/Eneid vi. Misc. Wks. 1796 11 . 507 The laws of honour 
are diflerunt in. different ages; and a behaviour which in 
Augustus was decent, would have covered ACneas with 
infamy. 1830-a Carlrton Traits Irish Peasant. (Tegg'x 
ed.) 375 Are you ladin' a dacentcr or more heamiiner life? 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 263 Much more than they had 
any decent pretence for asking. 1865 Mill in Morn. Star 
6 July, Would it h.*ive been decent in me to have gone among 
you and said, ' 1 am the fittest man T’ 
b. of persons. 

*731 Sw’iFT Poemst Strephon 4- Chloe, Women must l>e 
decent. And from the s)X)use each blemish hide. 18O6 

H. II. Johnston Kilimanjaro Exp. xix. 437 The Wa-f^aga 
ennnut lie nccused of indcccticy, for they make no ellurt to 
be decent, but walk alxiut as Nature made lljeni. 

4 . Satisfying (In cliaracter, mode of living, be- 
haviour, manners, etc.) the standard of one’s 
position or circumstances ; rcspcctalile, 

X7sa Steele Spect, No. 443 r 7 Monosius .. sn.'ikcs 
modest Profit by inotlcst Means, 10 the decent Support 
of his Family. 17^ Poi'K Epil, Bat. 11. 71 Even in a 
hi.shop I can spy (Icsert : Seeker is decent. 1771 Mrs. 
Harris in Pn 7 >. Ketf. I.d. Malmesbury I. 239 Lord 
HerWl is at Wilton with his tutor, .a decent wcILbehaved 
man. 1807 Cradhe Par. Reg. 1. 403 Next, with their Itoy, 
a decent couple c.'imc. 1831 T. L. rEACOc K Crotchet Castle 
iii, Captain /''.—.Many decent families .iru maintained on 
smaller means. Lady C. ~ -Devurnt families : ay, decent is the 
distinction from raspcctahle. Respectalile means rich, and 
decent means ooor. I should die it I Iieanl my family called 
decent. 1879 Geo. Eliot Tkeo, Buck ii. 27 Most of us who 
have had decent parents. s88a Sekj r. Bai.i.antine Exper. 
Barristers Li/ei. xxiii. soo, 1 remember a pantaloon.. He 
was a very sober decent fellow, 
b. of appearance, dress, clc. 

2898 tr. Du MohPs Voy, Levant 45 Others go about in a 
pretty decent Garb. vjm^De PWs Eng. Tradesman (184 1) 

I. xxii. ?ro A wcll-fiirnished shop with a decent outside, 
>773 Johnson Let. Airs. Thralo 6 Sept., lu the afternorm 
lea was made by n very decent girl in « printed linen. 
>843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 227, T am getting trigcther one 
decent suit of clothes for her. 2884 F. 1 M . i:kawporo Rot/t, 
Binger 1 . 5 Wc made liim look very decent. 

6 . Satisfying a fair standard ; fair, tolerable, 
passable, * rcsjicctable ’ ; good enough in its way. 

Distinct examples of this sense are late ; within brackets 
are given some earlier (luols. which may belong to it 
[e 184a Twyme in Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 55 TTicy 
were put into battell arraye, and Kkirmished together in 
a very decent manner. 2897 Drvdkn Vitg.Geofg. Ijied.(i73t) 
1 . 180 If lii.s Constitution W healthful, nis Mind may still 
retain a decent Vigour.] 

1721 Addison Speet, No. 34 f 10 At length, making a 
Sartifice of all their Acquaintance and Rdations, (th^l 
riirn}.<shed out a very decent Execution, 1773 J. Bkkeidok 
Chr. IVorid Unmasked (1812) 29 Some dents I shall pay 
myself, a decent part of the .shot. x8a6 Codbett Rnr.Rtdet 
( 1 88s) 1 1 • a? The locusts . . agipearcd .. to he doing pretty^well, 
and had made decent shoois. 2883 Fr. A. Knmbi.e Areiif. 
in Georgia 13a There was not another decent kitchen, or 
flower garden iu the Sta.e. 2880 Miss BrapdoM just as 
/ asn XL She had lust learnt enough English to write 
a decent letter. Mod. (Oxford yiutor) He ought to be able 
to write decent Latin prose. 

0. quasi-ai;^. D^ntly. 

X7I5-00 Pors Iliad vii. 513 Nor less the Greeks (heir 
pious sorrows shed, And decent on the pile dispose the dead. 
2782 Eliz. Boniiotk Rambles gf FrasdUy 276 The 
womn was dressed neat and decent. 

1 , Cmb.^ tAdecent*hved,-hoking, 

1800 Mrs. Hera ev Afonrtray Fmu Il.x5a A small but 

12^-a 



tolerably decent*looklng house. sSt»« Pa/i MaltG, s Apr. 
^it t never stole any spooni» and am a decentdived man as 
a whole. 

Peewtiih (drsentij), a. coUoq. [f. prec. -f 
-WH.] Somewhat decent, pretty decent. 
ai8g4DiBmN ^Tont Tough* in Vnev, (1835) 83 

Lnld up at last in a decentish condition. iSao Blaetno. 
Mag. VII. 396 The jenkinsops had maintained a dccentish 
sort of character. 1854 Motlsy Corn 8 May, 1 have a 
decentlsh kind of room here, and I think 1 shall stO|». 

Daoantly (drs^ntli), adv, [-lt 2.] 

1. In a decern manner; with decency 
t fittingly; becomingly: respectably. 
t5u Holovt. Deoentiye, tUcenUr, <586 Laudek Tractate 
19 To rewle his ryns In Godlie m.'tner, decentlic. i6xs 
Hidle t Cor. xiv. 40 Let all things be done decently {.Vuig. 
he*uste\ Wyclif, and ait i 6 thc. w. honestly] and m order. 
1833 PutLEE Hofy IVar iv. vui. (1840) xpa He also caused 
the corpses of the Christians, .decently to be interred. x66a 
Bk.Com. u-ii 


come 

CoL yac<((i84o) ^ _ , 

she had been wonPto do. i^i Johnson N0.170 P a 

My father was burthened with more children than he could 
decently sui^rL 1814 Southey Potierick 111, I'bcre upon 
the ground Four bodies, dn:ently composed, were laid. 
187s Mobley Voltaire <1886) 74 In England, Voltaire 
noticed, tlie ;wasanc is-decently cmd. 

2. In a fairly satisfactory way or measure ; toler- 
ably, passably. 

s8» Mas. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 368 , 1 cannot even steady my 
hand to write decently, sfea Darwin in Life it Lett. (1687) 
1 . X5t If I keep decently well. 

t Xto'oantnaaa. Obs. [-ness.] The quality 
of being decent ; decency, ‘propriety. 

i^x Veron Hunting o/Purg. 37 Shall they [our dead] i>e 
cturied forth, wythout any decentnesse, as we be wont to 
cary forth dead horses t xs8x Mulcastek Potilione xxxviii. 
(1887) 178 There is a comlynessc in eche kinde, and a deceni* 
ncsse in degree. 1670 Evei.vn Diary 6 Feb., I'hc lawfulticsse, 
decentnesse, and nccc.ssilie of subordinate degrees and 
ranks of men. 

^DaOOntraluatioil (di!*se ntra)di2v<‘Jan\ [n. 
of action from next. So mod.F. dcecntralisation 
(1878 in Acad. 

The action or fact of decentralizing; decentralized 
condition ; esp. in Polities^ the weakening of the 
central authority and distribution of its Unctions 
among the branches or local administrative bodies. 

1846}] ASTtAT & Porter Geu. Interest 40 An irresistible 
power of decentralization. x87a M. 1 ). Conway Repnhl, 
Superst. I, i. 10 The illustration of the dangers of extreme 
decentralisation in a republic furnished by the history of 
the Untied Siaie*i. 

Beceiltraliie (d/se'ntraloiz\ V. [f. De- II. 1 
+ Cknthmjze. Cfi mod.F. d^centraliser (1878 
in Acoii. Diet.)."] 

trans. To undo the centralization of; to distribute 
administrative powers, etc., which have been con- 
centiutcd in a single head or centre. Hence Be- 
oe’ntraliaed, Bcoe*ntralizing ///. adjs. 

xSgx Niciioi. Archil. Heav. 91 These unconcentrated, or 
rather dc>ccntializcd masses of stars, xfl^ Bku^ht Sp. 
India i Aug., What you W’iint is to decentralize 3'ourGovcni> 
ment. x86o .Sat. ft tv, IX. 803/'^ Decentralizing influences 
wax faint and few. 1875 Mekivalf. Gen, I fist. Rome Ixx. 
<«877) 575 During the fast century the government of the 
empire had become completely decentralized. 

t Oeoepar, V. Obs. [ill iterate spelling of de- 
sePare or desseparct a. OF. desseparer^ deseparer, 
aa. late L. dis-scpardrCt f. dis- asunder + sZ-pardre 
to Sefaiiate, Sevkii,] trans. To dissever, f fence 
t DMM*p«Tation [OF. iUceperacion (Godef.)], 
separation, severaocc. 

X547 Boorde Brev. Ueatih 13 b, Hie one decepered from 
the other, a 1450 Knt. de la Ttiur \ x\idA) 98 Deceperacion 
of the loue be iwene hem. 

Dgoeplialise (dzsefibiE), v. Biol. [De- 11 . 
1 ; cf. Cei*uai.ization (Or. KetpaKij head).] To 
reverse the cephalization of ; to reduce, degrade, 
or simplify the parts of the head of (an animal). 
Hence ]>«06plMU«i*tloa, the simplification or 
reduction of cephalic parts ; reduction of the com- 
plexity or specialization of the head, as compared 
with the rest of the body ; dccepltalized condition. 
(Introduced by Dana, in article cited.) 

x8fa Dana in Amen Jrnl. Science 4 Arts and .Scr. 
XXXVI. 3 Examples of cephatikathn • • by a lntn.sfer of 


5 The Eiitomostracans exemplify decephalization by de- 
generation. 

Deceptation, obs. f. Dihckptatiox, discussion. 

t l>606*ptibl6, a. Obs. Da. obs. F. d4ceptibh 
or diiccily f. L. type *decepiibiUs\ see -BI>E.] Apt 
to be deceived. 

1846 S»hT. Hkownr Pseud. Ep. \ ^pmatic nature ; of whose 
dMeptible condition . .perhapti there should not need any 
other evtmion, tbiH. 1. «i, 8 An erroneous indination of 
tlwpeople ; os bcuig the most dcccptlble part of mankind. 

lienee BsospttM Ukj. 

t86f O1.ANVIM. Sei. i. 6 Considering the shortness 
of our ifttellef.'tORl sight, the derepUbility and impositions 
^ C/RLYLE Diam, tteckkice ^sc. Esa. 
^|[888)y. x«a A fixed idea.. has produced a deceptiUlity.. 
that will clutch at straws, ^ 


BtCaptlOll (dfite'pf^). Also 6 dit*. [A. F, 
diupiion { 13 th c. in Hatsfi), ad. JL ddge^ioH-em^ 
n. of action from decipPn to Dkcbivm.} 

1. The action of deceiving or cheating. 

(^xasoLydg. Min. /’ArM/«(i84oy76 H<^ dlspeyred,agwer- 
doules gwerdone ; Trusty dl^yte, fmhfvl decepctounc. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtetes Fy, ben barite- 
doers & loveth falsliode and desepcion. Caxton 

Eneydae xxvi. 95 What grete decepcions and mltiries she 
ymagynuth ayeiist the. exffiaDoetn Gd. Servauntes in 
Anc. Poet. 7 metv(Percy Soc.) 4 Fie dysoeyte^ ayle, and 
decepevDU. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . rad For greit 
disceptioun alfuiis thing he did. 017x6 South (J.)b Alt 
deception is a misapplymg of those sigos which . . were 
made the means oT mens signifying or conveying their 
thoughts. 1794 S. WiLLtAMH Vermont 170 He was ac- 
customed to no falsehood or deception, x86a Darwin 
Ferlii, Orchids t. 43 These plants exist by an organised 
of deception. 

he fact or condition of being deceived. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. iv. xxa Hee is surely 
greedy of delusion, and will hardly avoide deception. 1769 
yunius Lett, xxxi, 144 The public has fallen into the de- 
ception. X836 Hor. Smith Tin Trttmp. (X876) xi8 Decep- 
tion— a principal ingredient in happine.H$. 

2 . That which deceives; a piece of trickery; 
a cheat, sham. 

X794 Mrs. Raikliffe Myst. Udol/ho xx. There is some 
deception, .some trick. 1833 Rii-chib ligand. Loire 176 
Launching the anathem.'is oT what we call taste against so 
Iialtry a deception. 1841 AIiss Mitforo in L'Estrange 
Life 111 . viii. 130 'Jliere was no background to form a 
phantasmogoiia deception. 

Hence Beoe ptloiiint, one who performs feats of 
illusion; a juggler. 

1883 Society 36 Jan. aa^z 'The American Deceptionist*. . 
with nis marvellous juggling tricks. 

Ba 06 *pti 01 ial| a. rare, [f, prec. -f -.\L.] Of 
or iiertaiuiiig to deception ; deceptive. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. v. viL (1849) I played a decep- 
tiooal p.art. 

DeoeptiotUI (d/se-pjos), a. Now rare. [a. 
obs. F. dccepticux, -cienx, in med.L. dPeep/ios-us 
(Du Cange), f. dPeeption-em : see -ous.] Of the 
nature of or characterized by deception ; that tends 
to deceive, cheat, or mislead. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tn 6 C>. v. u. 133 An esperanec. .That doth 
inuert th’anest of eyes and eares ; As if those organs had 
deceptious Ainctiomi. 1769 Bath yrnl. oo July AdvC., I'o 
puflf off an old stock in a dec^tious manner. xBas Ben- 
TiiAM Bk. Fallacies Wka. 1843 11 . 439 Deceptions terms. 
I. In the war department,— ana glory. 2 . In inter- 
natiunal afiairs, ftonour^g/ary^ and dignity. x8s9 Examiner 
• jcdt/2 False attacks, feints, and deceptions demonstrationK. 
1843 Tail's Mag. X. 622 .Stripped of its deceptious summer 
veraurc. 

t l)eoe*ptioilf ly, Obs. [f. prcc.-f.LT 2 .] 

In a way characterized by deception; in such a 
way as lo deceive. 

X797 Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXllT. 583 She then 
,-kpnoints him dccepiiousl}' in the bathhouse. xBiyBENTHAM 
plan Pari, Reform cxv. Circumstantially hut deceptiously 
cvideiiti,ary. 

Beoe^tioiUI (dfseptijos'^, a. rare. [f. L. 
stem decept- (see next) + -itious (from L. -/(fi«j).] 
Of a deceptive kind or character. 

x8a7 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 Any 
deccptiiious representation of psychological facts. 
BeceptiTa Cd/sc*ptiv), a. [a. F. dlceptiff -ive 
(1578 in llalzf.), in mcd. or mod.L, dPccptivas^ f. 
dPxepi- ppl. stem of dedpPre to deceive ; see -ive. 
In English a recent word (not in Shaksp.), which 
has taken the place of Dkceitiou-s.] Apt or lend- 
ing to deceive, having the character of deceiving. 

Deceptive cadence ( M usic ) : f^se or inierruptcd cadence : 
see False a. 2 b. 

x6ix CoroB., Deceptif deceptiue, deceitfull, deceiuing. 
X696 in Blount C/MWjgw. c V. Knox Remarks Cram. 
Schools It i.H to be feared, .that this moile of education 
. .is ultimately deceptive. 1787 Harobave 7 'racts^ Case 0/ 
Impositions (R,),I’he deceptive verbal criticism from words 
no longer understtxxl 1840 Camlvle Heroes (x8«8) 395 
A mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. 1874 Morlcy 
Compromise (1886) svi We see the same men.. kneeling, 
risinj^ Imwing, with deceive solemnity, 
t 0. as sb. Deceiving faculty. Obs. 

Gaule Magaslrom, a68 By learning tlw deceptive, 
and proving the experience, of the magical Art. 
B^Oeptivelj (dAie*ptivli), adv. [>ly 2.] In 
a deceptive manner, so as to deceive, 
i 8 a 5 Golrriooe Aids Rcfl. (1848) 1 . 104 If he use the 
wor(l.s right and obligation^ he does it deceptively. 1863 
BATF..S Nat, A mason ll. s8 Two smaller ktims, which arc 
deceptively like the little Nemeobius Luciiuu 
B«Od*j^Tr«iMls«. [-EESS,] The quality of 
being deceptive. 

x8m Cablvlb Fn Rev. 11. y. vi. An Executive ‘pretend- 
ing , really with less and less deceptlveneaH now, *to be 
dead il^ Bt(RTON Hist. Scot, y I, Ixx. aoi A characteristic 

deceptlvenem that must hawi comprehended self-deceit* 
Baoeg^vity (dfsepti viti). [f. as DsoxmvK 
•f -iTr.p « DECEFTiTX 2 f££flB ; olso cottcT, a thing of 
deceptive charaoler. 

X843 Carlyle Past tjr Pr. (X858) 330 A Deceptivity, a Shimi- 


tMnjj^ 


lgoe*ptor. Obs, In 5 •our. [ad, (tl^ugh 
Fr.) L. dSctpiqr-tm deceiver, agen^n, 
p(h^e to deceive. Cft Utter Y, aicepiem (XJttrd).] 
A deceiver. 


1484: Caxtow Mt$p tv. xL (s88y) tx6 Ypocrytes anddecep- 
touts of god and of the world. 

tBaM*pt04rt i^ceptdH-ue 

deceitful, t. dPetp/br-em deceiver: see -cbt, • In 
ohB. F. d/ce^aire.J Apt to deceive, 
e 1430 Lvod. Boehas u xi. 11354) 35 a, See how deceptOrj-e 
Been all these worldly revolucions. syaT-p in Bailey vol. 
IL and folio.; whence 3715 in Johnson. 

Bac#*pmM. raft, [fern, of Dsxsxmn, an- 
swering in. sense to L. dpeeptrix : ree -ESfl.] A 
female deceiver. 

x88e M. Crommelin Black Abbey 11 . viii. X39 The pretty 
decentress woke refreshed. 

tBeorptttjre. Ohs. [f. L. dleej^- ppl. stem of 
-f -UBB.] * Fraud, deceit* (Halliwell). 
BeetTeMit, v. [f. De- ll. i -f Ckbebr-bx 
- iSK.] To deprive of the cerebrum ; to pith. 
B0O«m (dfsa'jm), v. [a. F. dSceme-r (13x8 in 
Godef. 1, ad. L. decernbre to decide, pronounce a 
decision, f. Dk- I. a 4 cemgre to separate, distin- 
guish, decide : see Ck»n v. In OF. dicenier was 
confused in form with descemer, discemeri the 
clear distinction between the two dates only from 
the x6th c. ; hence, in English also, decern is found 
with the sense Disckrn.J 
I. To decide, determine, decree, 
fl. trans. To decide, determine (a matter dis- 
puted or doubtful). Obs. a. with simple obj. 

exM WvNTouN Cron. viit. u. xto Be he Text hat deceriie 
all Im casis. igM Eden Decades 80 The controuersic shulde 
bee decerned hytne bysshope of Rome, 
b. with inf. or ohjeti clause. 

X49X Caxton Viteu Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. aaoa/i Holy 
faders . . decerned tSt concluded that it sholde be huryed 
with theyr maytiter. sgos Aknoloe Chrou. (i8ix) i 6 s Whan 
my nuble prince . . had decerned to send me his oratour to 
France. XS35 Stcw'art Cron. Scot, I. 531 This ilk Donald 
. . Decernit nM ihairfoir richt suddantlie To gif battell. 1547 
Homilies i. Charity 1. (1859) 69 He Hhall not be deceived, but 
truly decern and judge, a 16x9 Fotiiehby Atheom, f. v. 8 a 
(1622) 3t To make them decerne, there should be no God. 
o. intr. 

*868 Kennedy 7 'ract. in Wodn Sec. 3 //rr. (1844) 

losThc Apostolis and Eldaris convenit to dispute and de- 
cerne upoun the questioun. 

2 . trans. I'o decree by judicial sentence. Now 
a technical term of Scottish judicature ; the use of 
the word ' decerns ’ being necessary to constitute 
a Decree ; see quot. 1774 in i 1 . 

a. with simple obj. 

f* 5 SS HABFKPtELD DivoTcc Hch. F/// (1878) i8a She .. 
was^nuunced .. contnmax, and a citation decerned for her 
appearance. 1637 Gili.espip. Eng, Pop, Cerent, iii. viii. 181 
But onely pronounce the sentence according to that which 
he who sitteth judge in the Court, hath decreed and de- 
cerned. a 1850 Rossetti IJan/e <)• Circ. 1. (18741 x 18 Since 
thou, Death, and thou only, canst decern Wealth to my life, 
or want, at thy free choice. 

b. f/iat something be done. 

1460 Cai'crave Chrou. 274 The lordis of ihU present Par- 
lement [1390] decerne and dcine. That the dukes.. schal 
lese . . her dignitc. 15x5 K. Sampson in Strype Ecel. Mem, 
1 . 1 . 17 A conunissioii to some men .. to dcccrn [that] the 
same one exception and proccan . . w'ere of no strength. 
xsSa-B Hist, yames VI (xSoa) at It was decernit that . . shoe 
sould be transix^tit to the fctftalice of Lochlevin, and thair 
dcccrnit to reinaine in captivity. 

o. a jxjison, etc. to be or to do somethiog. f 
decern in \ to mulct in by decree of court. 

xgi^ Sc, Acts fas, yS (Jam.) Dcccrnit to haif in- 

currit the punis contenit in said actis. 3559 Dium. Occurr. 
U833) 53 '] he forthe of Ayniouth decernit to be cassin clown. 
15M Grafton Chrou, Ra-h. II an. 33 IL 405 We . . by the 
power, name, and authoritie lo us . . committed, pronounce, 
decerne [1494 Fabyan dyscernc] and declare, the same king 
Richard . . to be . . unworthy to the rule and »>v«rnauncc. 
X640-X Kirkcudbn War-Comm.^Miu. Dk. (1^5)41 Roger 
Gordoun . . for his contuinacie in not coming to the Com- 
miitie . . is decernit in xx merk.4 monie of fyne. Ibid. 43 
Dccems Alexander Gordoun . . to content and*pey to George 
Glendonyng . . the souroe of xxij lib. xiiji. Uijd. itBnLona, 
Gas, Na 1683/1 I'he Lords Commissioners of lusticiary, 
therefore Decerne and Adjudge the said Archibald Earl of 
Argiie to be Execute to the Death. tjfiA Siewarfs Trial 
383 lliey . . decern and adjudge the said James Stewart to 
be carried back to the prison, x^ Ebskine Princ, Sc, 
£^tv(x8o9) 438 If a ba-stard might M decerned executor as 
next cd* kin to his mother, 
d. intr, 

1541 Pavnel Catiline xvii. 39 b, Whan they suflVe, they de- 
ceme : whan they hold che^T peace, they crye aloude, xa88 

A If.imt/- f* itn Atitlirkrtl-ia tn 


A. IbiKr tr. Canisius^ Cateck. 52 Authoritie, in gouerni^, 
Ittdgtng, and decerning, 1774 Interlocutor in A. M'K 
HistTKl^iarhocki^.pJ^bs'i 


:774 Interlocutor in A. M'Kay 

, I Therefore [the lAWd Ordinary] 

suspends the letters simpllater, and decerns. 18x7 Biackru. 


Mag, 1 * 437/z The court below . . decerned in terras of the 
prayer of the comphunt. s68o Chambers* Encyel, s.v. D^s, 
If the sum decerned for . . do not exceed, etc. 
n, fransf. 

i8§a TaiPs Mag, XVII. 106/z Oiie has said, ‘It Is not 
aaotberavers^ ‘ItisnoCttiat*: one decerns k (a book] 
too elaborate. 

XI. To discern. 

fS. trem. To disringnlsh or leparate by their 
differences (things that differ* one thing 
another). Obs. 


yeye zo w, a h»c mici* wnn ■ imnoicioH wfiicn wbornea incm 

that shall eokiye the Truite of Christes jmuIchi, and them 
that shall not. otgTt Knox Hist. Ref.Nm, ilAfit- >88 


iRMm BfCERNiMoL t50 Br. GAabiMEa OeeUr.Art, 
wxo 6, That belefe was a condiclon which decerned them 
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joiw of J«8us Chrut, frome 
M T. B. LthPrimand, Pr. 
.h« decerncih »nd chooseth 
OF Hawth. Disc, Imftrcseis 
cannot be decerned from 

discrimfnnte bthveen, 
R.) To deseme betwene the 
B9 » a. R. Wai«om Cw, Gil- 
I decern between the g<Jod 

the eyes or the mind } ; 
to distinguish (an object or fact) ; to discern. 

1559 W. CUNMINOHAM CottHdgT, Gltust 9 Then all that we 
ether by may deceme, or by arte concei ve. 1595 Blan- 

cAanfine Ft. n. Ded.* You may well decerne, that my will, 
iim minde dooth bewrate my good meaning, r 1610 Sik J. 
MRLViL Mem. (X735) 94 A Princess who could decern and 
reward good Service, a 1638 Mbuk A^mtasie Wks. (1672) 
54 The Btarres and lights therein should not easily lie de* 
earned. xBgi H. S. Constaki.b Horses^ S^ort^ ^ War 37 
DiflTerences. .that cannot be decerned by the eye. 

Hence D«oe*raliig vAI, sh,y f Booo*rxiiiieat. 

0x535 Sib T. Mors IVks. 528 (R.) The decerning of the 
true woord of God . . from the countrefet woorde of man. 
15SX Robinson tr. Aforc's Utnp. 11. (Arb.) 125 tuarg.^ Tiie 
doceming ^punishment putte to the discretion of the m.’igis' 
trates. tgm A. Dav Kng, Beettiarv 1. (1625) 119 judge by 
your owne decernement, liow much, a 10^ T. Goouwin 
Wks, ill. I. 488 (K.) A yet more refined elective discretion 
or decemmeut. 

Deoemable, var. of Discerxable. 
t BtoeTnmtf a, Ohs. [ad. L. decemtni-tm, 
pr. pple. of dicernPrt to Dsokbn.] Decerning ; 
sDBCBSTOBY I. 


most dacenw: the hmiiaculat iq 
the Mother of cohfusioim, xg 
k dpThat rule. . whereby, 
good from had. 01849 Drumm. 
wHa, (17x1) srB Thbgs which 
othexsi AS fowls like to others, 
b. inir. To distinguish, 
0x535 Bir T. More fPJx. 5x8 ( 
true ooctriiie and the false. xl 
/UUtH iil With little skill to 
and the evil in literature. 

4 . To see distinctly (with 


1677 Galb CVf, Gentiles H. iv. 341 The reasons of good 
and evil extrin.sic to the Divine Essence are al dependent on 
the Divine Wil either decernent or legislative. 
DdOanitnra (d/saunitiiu). Sc, Lanv, [f. D£> 
CKHN V, (pT its source) ; the formation is irregular, 
imitative of such pairs as tnveslf investiture. Cf. 
Cebmitore .1 The action of decerning ; a Decmier 
of a (Scotch) court of justice. 

xtt^aLiTTiGOW Trav,\%, 38») Being urged to it byCaptaine 
Wairds decernitour, I freely performed his Direction. x666 
in Brown Suppti, M^rrmtCs Decisions i. 517 Sufli- 
cient to maintain his right of (he stipend, and to inter deccr* 
niture against^ the heritors. X685 1 ). RKvcrtinoK Culross ^ 
Tulliallan 1 . iv. no We find two decernitnres in favour of 
Beasie Bur. X885 Li>. Suluornk in Loan Rep. xo Appeal 500 
The first question . . is,, whether the decerniture in terms of 
the declaratory conclusions of the summons is. .correct. 

t Ohs, Pa. pple. decerped) de- 

oerpt. [wITL. dherp-Hre to pluck off, crop, cull, 
f. De- T. a + carphe to pluck, tic. With the pi. 
pple. decerpty cf. 1 ^. dccei pt-us, (Cf. Discerp : the 
two were often coiifusetC)] 
trans. To pluck off or out ; to extract, excerpt. 

X53X Elyot Gmt, III. xxiv, 'rulli s.aieth . . Mitnncs sotile, 
licinge decerpt or taken of the portion of diuinitie called 
Mens, may be compiired with none other thinge . . but with 
god hym sclfc. x^ Paintkk Pal, Pleas. l)cd. 1 . « Out of 
whom I dccerped and chose (nr/////i) sundry proper .'ind com- 
mendable Histories. 1657 Tomlinson Keuods Disp. 255 
Plums, decerped from. .. different trees. 1678 Cudwowiii 
/ntell, Syst. 373 That God was a Mind pa.v>ing through 
the whole Nature of things, from whom our .Souls were, as 
it were, decerped or cut out. 

U for Disckkp, to pull to pieces, divide. 

1531 Ki.yot Gmt. 1. ii, Howe this most noble Isle of the 
wonde was decerpt and rent in pieces, 
t DeceTptf V, Ohs, [f. L. decerpt-, ppl. stem 
sceprcc. Cf- E.xcEKrT.] -^prcc. 
a x6xa J.>onnb 'BiaBavuros (1644) 83 The rags of lathers 
decerpted and decocted by Gratuin, .ind the glosses of these. 
X65X kaleigh's Ghost 355 The soule of the world, from which 
. .they, .taught, .that, .the Soules of men, were decerpted. 

Ohs, rare ,- PpJj 
stem decerpt- (.see prec.) + -iulb ; cf. cmtemptihu:,] 

* That may be cropped off* (Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 
d* XN 800 *vptioila Ohs, rare, [n. of action f. h, 
dccerpSrc, iMcspt-i ece DECEurr nnd -lOR.] ‘A 
cropping off, or pulling away* (Phillips 1657); 
that which is plucked on. 

i66e Glamvill Lu.t Orietti, iii- (1682) 95 If our souls arc 
but particles and decerptions of our parents. 
f lliioovtib'^OIla Ohs, [acT. L. dceertatton-em, 
n. of action f. decertdre to fight it out, contend, f. 
Db- I. 3 + ceriart to contend.] Contention, strife, 


contest; dispute. 

1635 Hbvwooo Hierarch, vi. 334 Great bath the Decertn- 
timBin niongst the Learned men, *bout the Creation of 
blessed angels. 1848 Sir T’. Bbownb Pseud, hp. iv. xii. 913 A 
decertadon betweene the disease and nature. i68x Arnway 
Tablet 9x3 [L,\ The day of decertation, * pro ana et focis . 
Deoes, deeese, deoe8a(e, obs. ff. Decease. 
PilOOK (dfsc's). ftirc, [ad. L. decessus going 
down, decrease, f. deccd^re to go down, depart, 
etc. : cf. Dborase.] Decrease, diminution. 

il^ Svix Dooili- Balder 17 Whatever . . from below 
Ret^vcM nor of accession or decei««, /fi/d. xxiv. 167. 
IklOOlflioH (dftc*/an). Now msr, [ad. L. ae- 
eessibH-ent, n. of action from decMtlre (see prec.',. 
(Cf. OF. iiYmwrt c.'i] Departure, with- 
towat ; secession ; deviation from a given stau- 
d«d, ‘ com!^ dowa’; decrease, diminution (opp. 

w!^r Rug, XV. xevH. (x6x9i 387 The BrittUh 


Church in pnmatiue Profession Proceeded, dll did Slougliier 
make iheretn a font Deces&ion. s8xi Hfkso Hisl, Gt^rtt. 
IX. xvt, S 36 By rebellious decessions, and abseiitmentsof him- 
selfe. x8a3' i’. Scot Hiekw, Cod 39 Succemion of Peraous 
without succession of l>octrine » a decc.sMon, a defection. 
x83S W. Scott Rss, Drapery 7 \T.) By the accession and 
dccesstton of the matter. xEgg Fuller Ch. Hist, iii. vi. « 48 
By this . . dccesion of the Jews. lAaa Sovthev Lett, ( 18561 
HI. 3 w In the event of Gifford's decession, or decease, a 
new f Quarterly Review ' has been talked oC 
Hence Ddoe'seiottltt, an advocate of secession. 
xUA Morn, Star ao Aug. 6/3 The Democrats, and . . the 
deceR.sioni.sts. 

t DooO'SlIOr* Obs. [a. h: dccessor one who 
retires, a retiring officer, in late I-. (Augustine, etc.) 
* predecessor', agent-n. from deccdUre to depart, re- 
tire.] * Pbehecessob. 

*847 Ilia. Taylor Lib, Proph. vh. 128 The Popes may 
deny Christ .is well as their Cheife and l)ecvs.Ror Peicr. 
1651-3 “7 Sernt. for year 1. iv. 4a David . . humbled iiiinself 
for the sins of his Ancestors and Dccessors. 

Deceue, -eyue, Deoeyt(e, obs. ff. Decejvk, 
Deceit, 

Deceuer, Dooea, obs. ff. Di-s-skveu, Deckahe. 
t Beolia'nil, v. Obs. [n. F. dicharmer, in 
CUitgr. dcscharnur * to vncharinc, Ynsj-.ell *, f. di-, 
des-f L. dis- (sic Dk- I, 6) + charmer to cliarm.] 
irans. T'o undo the effect of (a charm or spell) ; 
to discmchant. 

x6.. Harvey (j.), He wmi.. cured by decharming the 
witchcraft. 

tDachayS V. Obs. [ad. OP*. decha-eif\ de- 
see Decay.] By-form of Decay «>. 

x^Compl, Scot. i. (1873) 91 Al dominions altrls, c!cchaei.s, 
aiule ciimmis to subuorsioiie. 

t Daoll6, V. Obs, [OK. dican : app. not known 
in the other Teut. laiigs.j T‘o daub ; to smrar, 
to lute. 

a 1000 AClfric ('fhorpe) IT. a6o Hi bewutidun his 
lie mid linenre scytnn ^odi^ceu mid wyrtum. c xooo Sax, 
Leechd. 1 . 150 Dec Jionne anncclaS |».iiror, Itjeto hum sure. 
Ibid,\. 189 Ixxyiii, Cniica mid rysic, and xcdcr. anno claS 
b»:rniid [cf. lx.xix, .Smyre bonne mine da<J Jnurtnid. Ic^e to 
pa:re niiltan], 0x400 PalUni. on Hush, 1. 112.4 Al ihecs 
coinixi W0I duebe Every defaute, and all the woundt s Icchi*. 
ibid, IX. 18s Oil-teiiiprcd lyme this joynles .shal Ncyment, 
1’hcnne ysels myxl with litel water rcnncT'hurongh, dvching 
alle this nol.som instrument. 

t Daokaeirfal. a. Obs. notscc-wd. [.See De- 
II. 3.1 Void of cnecrruluess, melancholy. 

x6^ Miuuleton f he Gallants iv. vii, Odechccrful 'pren- 
tice, uncomfortable servant. 

Dechemicalize, -ation, deohoralize, deci* 
ceronize: see De- 11. i. 
llaoliailita (dc*xcnoit, de‘k-). Min. [Named 
after the geologist von Dechen : sec -ite.] A 
vanadate of lead and zinc, occurring in icil or 
reddish-yellow masses. 

X85X Aiuer, yml. Ac. Ser. 11. XII. 308 Dcchcnite comes 
from . . Havana. ««4 ill Dana Alin. 604. 

Da-ohri'atiaiiiza, [Dk- H. » (OF. had 

dcskrestiamr trans. To dejirivc or divest of its 
Ciiri.Rlian character ; to make no longer Christian. 

1834 Fraser s At ae. X. 17 The lew-bill has dc-ChrlRtianiscJ 
one branch of our Icgislaluro already. 1884 Dram Bdhgon 
ill Pail Mall G. it Dec. 1/2 To de-Chrislianize I he place— 
to discslablish Religion in Oxford—wos the great object of 
those individuals. 

Hence Dt-ohri atianiitd///. a., -iBing vbl. sb.^ 
9 #«*olirlBtiaiilM‘tlon . 

1889 D. P. Chase in Standard 27 f)ct.,Thc De'Chrislian- 
isiiig of the Colleges of Oxford. x88r Chnn’h Rev, July 
4 34 A clcchristianized nation. x88» W. S. f -ii.ly hi Spectator 
25 Mar. 39 » The dechrislianisation and the d»*monUiKation 
of that country (France] arc proceeding /0 ///«wxn. 

Daoi« (desi), shortened from L. dccimtts tenth. 

1 . In the French metric system, the initial clement 
in names of measures and weights which arc one 
tenth of the standard unit. (Cf. Dkoa-.) Thus 
]>8otox9, D8oignuiiiii«, -gnuu, BdoilltM, D8oi- 
m8tr8, D8oUit8r«, the tenth part of the are, 
gramme, litre, mitre, and silre respectively. (The 
accents arc generally omitted in Eng.'i 

x8ox Dui'k8, Neol. /h Diet, s. v., In dry meaimre, the. . 
decilitre in equal to one eighth of the litruii. 1809 Aaval 
Chron, XX II. 361 It was about three decimetres in length. 
1810 Ibid. XXIV. 30X Deciar c a-6j Miuare loixes. Ibid., 

1 )cciiiietcr . . dcciliitrc . . decislerc . . decigram. 1871 C. 
DwiKHAfetr. Sysi. 1. 14, 1 decilitre =6- 109338 cubic inches. 
1883 Daily AVwx 12 July 3/7 Cartridges of one decimetre in 
length each. x8m Ibid. 14 Nov. 6/a A decigram of liquid is 
usiA for each injection. 

2 . Rarely in technical terms, as i* deol* duodeci- 
mal a., (a crystal) having the fonn of a tcn-sidetl 
prism with twelve additional planes at the ends 
(six at each end). 

xSoS-zj R. Jameson Char. Afin, (ed. 3) 906 Sex-decimal, 
when the planes that belong to the prism . , and those which 
belong to the two summits, are the one six, nnd the other 
ten in numlier or vice versa . , In the same manner, vfo say, 
octo^imal . . octo-dnodecimal, and deei-duodecimal. 

(dfsdi'dab'l), a, [See -able.] 

1 . Capable of being decided. 

*894 Carew Hnartds Exam, Wits v. (1596) 59 What the 
vse . . of them may lie .. is not easily decidcahlc. 1631 
Chillingw. Kelig, Prot, 1. U. | x^. xxs Conirowrsics.. 
about Faith, are either not .it all decidable ..or they may 


be determined by Scriniute. 1708 J. Cnambrrlaynk SL 
Gt, Brit, IL ih vi. (1743; 398 All casu of trade . . are there 
decidable. x8^ Carlyle Sterling iit. i. (1871) The thing 

not being deodable fay that kind of weapon, 
ta- To be decided, open to decisioh. Ohs. 
x8ii Sraeo Hist.Gt, Brit, ix. xv. (1630) 788 It 'ibta a ques. 
tion decideable, whether of the kingdoms waa nest to be dealt 
with. 


Decide (d/sai'd), v.i Fonns: 4-^7 dezoide, 
5 dealde, 5-6 deoyde, 6 dianyd#, dlsoede, 7 
disoide, 6- decide, [a. ¥, dieider (1403 in 
Hatzf.), fiA.h. dhidh-e to cut off, cut the knot, 
decide, dctrrniiiie, f. De- I. j + -evdire to cut. In 
OF, also lUs-cider, in Eng. des-^ dis ~ : cf. Dk- 1 . 6.] 

1 . irans. To-dutermine (a question, coiitrover^, 
or cause) by giving the victor)' to one side or the 
other ; to bring to a settlement, settle, resolve (a 
matter in dispute, doubt, or suspense). 

fXj^WvcLip Set. Whs. HI. 420 Uiforo cause were 
descided bytweno wyse men. 1484 Caxton ladles cf A Ifonce 
(1689) 4 'ilie cause came before the kyiig to be decyded 
and pletyd. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giatse 43 There 
is great controvenue touching the Earthes fourme : which 
must be descided . , or we can safely precede further. . Xj^ 
Hooker Reel. Pol. iv. x. (161 1) 146 Till it lie . . decided ^^lu 
have stood for truth. 1597 Shark. 9 Ifcn. IV, iv. i. 169 Either 
end in peace . . Or to the phicc of difference cull the Swords 
Which must decide It. 1887 Milton /'. L, vi. 31^3 Pit to 
decide the Empire of great Heuv'n. a 1677 Barrow Whs, 
(1B30) 1 . 363 Advocates plead causes, and judges decide 
them. x86o Tvnuall Glac. 1. xxiv. 170 1 'he proper peraons 
to decide the question. Mod. This day will decide his fate. 

2 . To bring to a decision or resolve. 

17x0 .SritELE TatlerSo, 141 Fe Have agreed to be de- 
cided by your J tidgment. X836 Southey Lett, (1856) 1 V. 463 
‘This ‘TnKso* came in good time to decide me in a matter 
u])on which ! was hesitating. 

d. ahsol, or inir. To settle a question in dispute ; 
to pronounce a hnnl judgement. Const, behveen, 
in Jkvour of, against', also with danse (or its* 
equivalent). 

*73* Rp. Bathurst t Who shall decide, when Doctors 

disagree V X749 SSmollktt Regicide 11. ii. Let heaven decide 
BetwcL-n me unn my foes. 1794 Sullivan ViexoNat, 11 . 265 
‘JV> judge and to decide on the auihority of historical inonii- 
menl.s. Makuyat /V 77 '/i/z*m 70 /fN xvii. 194 You sliall 
lie the arbiiress of her f.ite, and what you decide shall lie 
irrevocable. 1851 1 *. D. H akpv Afcm. Ld. Longdate xo His 
father.. had decided that he should Vie brought up to the 
medical profession. 1663 Gun. Eliot Romola if. xxit. Mo- 
ments when our pniwions spe.ik nnd decide for us. 

4 . intr. 'Fo come to a conclusion, make up onct’s 
mind; determine, resolve. Const, ittf, on, upon, 
against. 

1830 D'Ikrakli Chas. /, III. i. 8 An English monarch now 
decided to reign without a I'aiUumc nt. 1887 C. J. Aiiukv 
Eng. Ch. 4 its Bps. 11 . 54 Butler soon after this decided 
against Nonconformity. Mod, Itave you decided on going? 

I nave fully decided upon this course. 

1 5 . trans. To cut off, separate. Obs, rare. 

1579 in Fuller Holy A I'rvf. St. 11. xlx. 122 Again, our 
seat denies us tralBck here. The sea too near decides un 
from the rest. 


fDeoi’de, v,- Obs. rare, [ad. L. decid-ht to 
fall down or off, f. Dk- 1 . 1 t- cadlre to fall.] intr. 
To fall off. 

. *^87 Tomlinson Rchou’s Disp. 965 [The flowem of Helle- 
bore] in whose middle when they are ready to decide, grow 
short husks. 


Docided (d/sai-ded), a. [f. Deoide v.l] 

1 . .Settled, certain ; definite ; unquestionable. 

X790 Impartial Hist. War in Amer. 319 Such various 
accounts nave been given.. that it is difficult to form any 
decided opinion, xl^ Dickens Lett. (rS&i) II. 6t It was 
a mast decided and complete success. x8;^ Rnnu Chrmnatks 
xviii. 313 Decided greens are not odmitied except in small 
touches. 


2 . Resolute, determined, unhesitating. 

X790 pALEY Hora Pant, Rotn. il 17 They had taken a 
decided part in the great controversy. i8a8 Scott b\ M. 
Perth vii, Henry Smith spoke out lioldly, .ind in a decided 
voice. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe VIIl. xlix. | 13. 14 He 
found them vacillating, he left them decided. 

]>ecid«dly (dAn-didli), CulV. [-LY ‘-^.] 

1 . Definitely, in such a manner ns to preclude 
question or doubt. 

X790 Han. Morr Relig.Fash. WorldKkA, 3) 48The balance 
perhaps will not turn out so decidedly in favour of the times. 
184* W. SrALoiNG Italy ijt ft, Isl, J. 33 AH the nutic drestieH 
arc not graceful, and . . some are decidedly ugly. s88o 
'I'vNOALL Glac. It. xxvii. 18a 1 'he lateral portions (of a 
glacier] are vary decidedly laminated. 

2 . In a determined manner, with decision, un- 
hesitatingly. 

x8m Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (x8i6) 1 . xiv. 1x7 He 
decidedly aaswered, No. 1884 Sir J. Stkphrh in Ltm 
Reports i9 Q^ Bench Div. a 8 i If the Hoturt hid resolved 
ever so decidedly that (etc.]. 

D 0 ei*dedll 6 M. [^ZKB8.] The quality of being 
decided ; see the adj. 

x8o4 W. Taylor in Ann. Rei\ II. 359 That decidtdhcss 
of practical counsel which always accompanies oleametis of 
intellect.' ti^ J. AIkmam Hist. Scat. IV, vii. at Decided- 
ness of principle. 

tD^'ditmWIit. Obs. rare. [f. DKCII1K81.1 + 

-MEET: qL judgement.] -^Dbcihion. 

0i6o5FLi^t» Lavit Pilgr, 11 . i, Descidements able To 
speak ye noble gentlemen. 
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tPocidttttOO (dc^fticlens). Ofis, [f. as Dbgiubmi:: 
fee -BNCK. Cf. DscADXMCJi.] 1. off. 

tdifS SiK T. Bkownk £/. in. tx. xa; 'ilte decklance 
of Ibeir (deer’s) hurnes. 

2 , Falling off in strength, yjjgoiir, etc. ; decline, 
tr. ffpftet’t JUtr. vi. 165 If the bloud, eon> 

stUtttcd in this suite of decidence, decay so far as [etc.]. 
Ibid, xviii. 611 When Children are in a neutral atate of 
decldencc. 

tDa^cidenoy. pbs. t-arc, [f. as prec.: see 
•SKL'T.] Falling, failing, subsideDcc. 

i6jsx Buhhs New p 338 Flowes not, till the ebb or 
decidcncy. 

fUe'Oidailti a. Obs, [ad. L. dveidenhem^ pr. 
pple. of decidfn to fall down or off, f. llB- 1. 
1 , j + cad^ to fall : cf. Decadsnt.] Falling. 

1674 Durant in Phil, Tram. XLIV. 333 Decident lapi* 
descent Waters. 

Decider (d/sai*d3iV [f. Hecidk v. -sk 1.] 
One who or that which decides (a controversy, 
question, etc.). 

xj^ WyaLSY Armarte 33 The Scriptures of God. the 
deoder of all conlrouetsies. 1784 Footk Pairou i. Wks. 
<79Q 339 't'he imragon of poets, decider on merit, chief 

justice of taste. xSte Wtt.nKRV0RCB Let in Lift 111 . 106 
The. .danaer of having, .the Irish Bishops made the actual 
deciders of our doctrine. 

b. spec, in Kacinff. A final race or heat which 
decides the contest ; esp. an extra one run for that 
puxpose, e.g. after a dead heat. 

xS^j Standard 18 June 3/4 He. .disposed of Egerie in the 
decider. 1887 Dailj^ News 8 June 6/5 ThU pair ran a dead 
heat last year . .and in the decider Button Park proved, .the 
better. 


DdOiding (dfsai'dig), vb/. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Dbcidb : decision. 

X578 in W. H. Turner Select Sec. Oj^ard 383 For the 
d^dingof the same matter. x6^ Locke //um. Und. 11. 
xiii. 8 30 In deciding of Questions m Philosophy. 
Ora'dillgt ///. a. [-IVO-.] That decides; 
decisive, 

i8s8-i) Bnriotps Dia^ (x8a8) IV. 68 This b a very great 
question, and a deciding question. X856 R. A Vaughan 
Mystics (i86<^ II. viit. vii. 74 The deciding epoch of his 
[Dehmen's]lif& 

Hence Deoi'dlaifly (tdv.t decisively, by way of 
dectstoii. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep vn. xiii. 366 Herodotus. . 
hath cleared this point, .and so decidingly coiicludeth. 

11 Decidua <l/ardiM|&). [moo. or mcd.L. for 
membrdna decidtta deciduous membrane : sec Ds* 
eiDUOUB.] 

1 . Phys. A name given by Dr. W. Hunter to 
the membrane formed, in the impregnated uterus 
of certain orders of Mammalia, by alteration of the 
up(7er layer of its lining mucous membraue ; it 
forms the external envelope of the ovum, and is 
cast off at parturition (whence the name). 

X7^ A fiat. Diahjfues (ed. 8^ 356 There is the false or spongy 
chorion, which Dr. [W.] Hunter has found to consist of two 
distinct layers ; that which Hues the uterus he styles mem- 
branacaduca or decidua, because it is cast off after delivery. 
. .The decidua and decidua reflexa, differ in appearance from 
the true chorion. 1794 J. Hunter IVAs. 1837 IV. 57 The 
enlargement of the uterus, the newly formed vascular mem- 
brane, or decidua, lining the cavity.. sufficiently prove con- 
ception to have taken place. 184s £. Rigby Syst. Mid- 
w^phry I. iii. 37 To Dr. W. Hunter are we indebted for Che 
first correct desciwtton of the decidua. 

aitrib. xBrs tr. Ziemsseds Cycl. Med. X. 335 The so called 
deddua ceOs. 

2 . Path. The lining membrane of the unim- 
pregnated uterus dischaiged in some cases of dys- 
menorrhsea. 

(884 F. Churchill Dis. Women tu iv. (ed. 5) sit Ovarian 
congestion, calling forth a sympathetic growth of the uterine 
glands, forming a false decidua. 1869 NewSyd. Soc. fiicn- 
nudRetrespect 378 The idea that it is a simple menstrual 
decidua. 

XiacidlUll (di%l‘di»H), a. Phys. [LDegidu-a 
+ -alJ Of or pertaining to the decidua. 

X837 Owen Note In J[. Hunter's WIcs. IV. 69 The continua- 
lion of the uterine veins into decidual can^. sBm Todd 
Cycl. Anal. V. 653 These two decidual coats. s8^ W. S. 
Playfair Treat. Afidw(/ety 1 , il ix. 364 The decidual cells 
arc greatly increased in size. 

Daoi'dlUUJ, a. rare, [f. as Deoidu-oos + 
•ART : not on Xn analogies.] Deciduous. 

x8yi Darwin Dcsc. Man II. xiii. 80 The shedding of the 
deciduary m.^ins may be compared with the sheading by 
ve^youne biids of their down. 

U Deoiaiiato (d/ki:di«i^t*tS), sh.pl. Zool, [mod. 
L. aclj. pi. neut. (yc.anifadtia ) of decidudMis : see 
next.] A term comprising all placental Mammalia 
which possess a decidua or decianate placenta : with 
some s^stematUts the Deciduaia and Nmdieciditata 
are major divisions of monadelphous mammals. 

1^ ir. HaeckeVs Kvol. Man II. xix. 161 All Placental 
Animals which possess this deciduous membrane ore classed 
together as Deciduata. ^ 

D^dlUlte (dfst'd!fr,A), a. Zool. [nd. mcd.L. 
tfkidmLHs^ f. Decidua: see -atk^ a,] a. Pos- 
sessing a decidua ; 1 )eIonging to the Deciduaia, 
b. Of the nature of a decidua : said of a placenta 
which is cast off at parturition. ^ 

:fi 08 OwiM Anat Vert, HI. xxxviii. 734 The deciduate 
typs of lining Rttbsunce. 187ft tr. Schmidds Despt 4r Darw, 


•73 Aa non-decidoatc mammoisi the Cetacea are held to be 
more closely allied to the Un^lata chan to the Carnivora 
which are decidaate. s88x Mivart 01/ 474 The placenta 
is deciduate. 


Dtoidlli^ (de8idir?lti). rare, ff. L. type 
*deadultds, f, c^uUt-us: see •ity.] Deddnoiit- 
ness. 

1848 WoRcxsTKir dtes Keith. 

DeoidllOIlK (dibi*diwt 9 s), a. ff. L. dMuht-fts 
falling down, fallmg off (f. dkid-irt : see Dzci- 
DKNT) + -oufl. ' Cf. moA.T, dicidu.] 

1 1 . Falling down or off. Obs. 

H. MoaE Enikus. Tri. (i7iei 3a The Lightnings 
without Thunder are as it were the deciduous flowen of the 
/Estival Surs. 


•j* b. Sinking, declining. Obs. rare. 

X791 £. Darwin Jtot Card. 1. x6‘Yon round deciduous day, 
I'lessed with soft beams. 

2 . Pot. and Zool, Of parts of plants or animals 
(as leaves, petals, teeth, horns, etc.) ; Foiling off 
or .shed at a particular time, season, or stage of 
growth. Opposed to persistent or permanent, 

1888 R. Holme Armoury 11. xtsji Deciduous leaf. 1690 
Boyle Ckr. Virinosa ti. 11. | i. Which some anatomists there- 
fore call deciduous parts, such os the placenta uterina, 
and the different membranes th.Tt involve the feetus. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Tecbn., Deciduous^ is that which ts apt or 
ready to fall.. Thus the Botanists say^in some Plants the 
Periunthium or Calyx is deeiduons with the Flower, i.e. 
falls from off the Plant with it sy86 Pennant Zt*ol. 1 . p. xxii, 
Upright branched horiiA annually deciduous. 1764 Cowpeh 
Task 111. 468 Ere the beech and elm have cost their leaf 
Deciduous. 187^ Huxley Phys. xii. 390 The first set of 
teeth, called deciduous or milk teeth. 187ft Darwin /Nxrc/xv. 
PI. XV. 353 The deciduous, .scales of the leaf buds. 

b. Bot. Of a tree or shrub: T{iat sheds its leaves 
every year ; opposed to evergrecfi. 

1778 Bp. Lowtii Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. la) 144 The oak 
[and] the terebinth, .being deciduous ; where the Prophet's 
design seems to roc to require an ever-green. 1818 Kirby 8c, 
Sp. Euiotnol. (1843)1. S76 The insects injurious to deciduous 
trees mostly leave the fir and pine tribes untouched. 1875 
Lyell Princ, Gtol. 1 . 11. xix. 459 The deciduous cypress. 

o. Zool. Of insects: That shed their wings after 
copulation, as the females of ants and termites, 
d. Decidual. 

x8a9 Bell Anai. Hum. Body (ed. 7} 111 . 445 That the 
ovum, .upon its descent gets entangled liehind the deciduous 
membrane. x868 Owen Anat. Vert 111 . xxxviii. 735 note. 
The normal canal of the uterus is obliterated by the accu- 
mulated deciduous substance. 


3 . Jig, Fleeting, transitory ; perishing or disap- 
pearing after having served its purpose. 

181 x W. R. Spencer Poems Ded., E'en Fancy's rose de- 
ciduous dies. Emerson £ss.f Lot>c Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 

79 They discover that all which at first drew them together 
..was deciduous. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. 
(1873) 177 There is much that is deciduous in books. 

Hence Saol'diioiiElsr, Dici'diionniMB. 
x888 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 725 The duciduously 
developed lining .substance of the womb, 1737 Bailey voI. 
11 , PeciduoHsuess^ aptness to fall X87X Earle Philol. viii. 
395 This 6.1117 deciduousncss of our reflex pronoun. 

Decigram, -gramme : see Deci-. 

Da'Cilf decile. Astral. [Corresponds to F. 
defile (also dextil, Llttrd), prob, mcd.L. *decJlis, 
app, f. decern ten, after quintiUsy sexttlis,’\ T he 
aspect of two planets when distant from each 
other a tenth part of the zodiac, or .^6 degrees. 

1874 S. Jkakb Arith. Snrv, 1. (1696) it Aspects. . Semi- 
quinttl or Decil. s886 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xi. 39 I'he 
Quintile, .the Biquintile, .the Vidntifc,and Quindecilc, and 
Decile, etc., ..We hope.. we shiUl never be forced lu own 
such Driblets of Aspects. 

Decilitre : see Deci-. 

Deoillion (dfsiTynn). [f. Deci-, L. decern ten, 
on the analogy of million : cf. billion!\ The tenth 
power of a million ; a number which would be de- 
noted by I followed by 60 etphera. Hence Deoil- 
llontli a. and sb . ; Deoi'Uioniet {ytome-wd.')^ one 
who deals in infinitesimal doses (of homoeopathic 
drugs), such ns the deciltionth of a grain. 
a 1845 Hood To HahnsmoHn xii, Leave no deciltionth 
fragment of your works. x88o Bkalx Slight Ailm. at 
Popular prescriliers of decilHonths of grains, site A theneenm 
IX Mar. 345 If the homccmiathists should finally carry the 
day, would a generation of decillionists have a n^t to call 
Jenuer and Holland quacks? 

tBg'Cim, Obs. [ad. L. : see next] A 
tenth part, tithe. 

1838 .Sir R. Cotton Abitr. Eec. Tower 19 It was so. .in 
the heat govern’d State [Rome] which let out their portions 
and Decims to the Publicans. 

H Dflima (druimfi) ,{L., fox decima /orr, tenth 
part, tithe, as a tax, offering, or Inrgcss.J 

1 . A tenth part ; a tax of one-tenth, % tithe. 

c s8go in Rumw, JIUt. Coll, (1850) I. App. 14 Subsidies, 
Fifteens, and such like. .are fit to be released.. in xeicom* 
pence of the said DecimiL which will yield vour Malesty 
more. iSiz Wellington in Gurw. Ussy. VXiL ^ Giving 
up Uie new decinia in order to obtain meMt qf 

2 . A/us, a. The interval of a tenth. (Cc^rndn 
in med.L. but rare in £ng.) b-. Aft org^-ttop 
sotmdinc a tenth above the normal or B-iaet pitch ; 
called also a double-tierce^ rare. 

i8s9inRBBsC>r/.Xl. 


(de*6im&l), c. and /A (eti- 
decimdl 4 s of or gaining to tenth! or tUhes, f. L. 
dfcifua tenth, lithe; whence sense a, sn^. F> d'dirf* 
mod ill sense ^relating to tithes' (xkUi c. in 
Godef.) ; in mod. use, treated as derivative of JL, 
decimus tenth, or decern ten, in which sense the F. 
word was admitted by the Academy only in I 
1 . Relating to tenth parts, or to the number ten ; 
proceeding by tens. 

Dodmal arithuetie \ the common arithmetic in which 
the Arabic or dH imeU notation is used ; in a rastricted sense 
the arithmetic of deotmals or decimal fractions (bee b^ 
Decimal numoraiioMt the numericel eystem gcnemlliriHe- 
valent in all ages, of which zo forms the basis ; s.e. in which 
the units have distinct names up to 10, and the higher mim. 
bers are expressed Iw multiples or powers of xo with the 
units added as required. Decimal eotuago or eurre.my% 
a monetaiy system in which each succe^ve division or 
denomination ta ten times the value of that next below it ; 
so decimal system of weights and measures, one in which 
the successive denominations rise by tens, as in the French 
metric system. 

1808 R. Norton tr. Stevin (title) Disme: The Art of 
Tenths, or Deci mail Ariihmetike, teaching how to per* 
fonne all computations whatsoeuer, by whole numbers with- 
out fractions, by the foure principles of common Arithmetlcke 
..Invented [1585] by the excellent Mathematician Simon 
Stevin. 1619 H. Lvte Art 0/ Tens or Decimnll Arith- 
Mctkke 34 Here foUowcth two Tables of Decimoil acconnis 
for money, z^ T. Pbckk Paruassi Puerf. 154 Some 
Magistrates, void Cyphers we may call : Useless^ but to 
make others Decimal 1884 Lmd. Com. Na 1985/4 Cocker's 
Decimal Aritlimetick : Shewing the nature and use of 
Decimal Fractions. stSs Gouv. Morris in Sparks L{/e 4* 
Writ. (1833) I. 373 It is very desirable that money should 
be increased in decimal ratio, z^z Elfuinstonb Hist. lud. 

I. 345 The Hindfis are distinguished in arithmetic by the 
acknowledged invention of tne decimal notation. Z884 
CoLENSo Arithmetic {1874) 145 'Decimal Cmnage', A 
Decimal Coinage, .hae oeen recommended for adoption by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 

b. Decimal fraction number) *, a fraclipn 
whose denominator is some power of ten (10, 100, 
1000, elc^ ; spec, a fraction expressed (by an ex- 
tension of the ordinary Arabic notation) by figures 
written to the ri^ht of the units figure after a dot 
or point (the decimal point\ and denoting respec- 
tively so many tenths, hundredths, thousanous, 
etc. The number of decimal places imparts) is 
the number of figures after the decimal point. 

t Decimal thirds : the parte expressed by a dednial 
fraction to 3 places, i.e. thoiiHamlthK j so d. jourthsy etc. 
(For a historical sketch of the notation of decimal fractions, 
the introduction of the decimal point, etc., see W. W. R. 
Ball, Short Hist. Mathem. (z886) ijfi) 

1818 K. Wright tr, NapieVs LogqrUhms 19 LogarithnLs. . 
tu fall upon decimal numbers, .which nre casle to be added 
or aliated to or from any other number. z86o Willsfokd 
SceUes Comm, 60, which decimal fraction is xs. toW. 
ibid, to, 1.060000. .IS a niixt decimal fraction, ibid. 70 'To 
finde Decimal Numbers for any parts of a year, as moncths. 
weeks. 1874 Jkake Arith. {1(^6) 333 So 0,003x25 divided 
by q,X25, snail make the Quotient Decimal 'Thirds. Z704 

J. Harris Lex, Techn. s.v. Decimal, There must be just as 
many Decimal Parts cut off by the Separating Point, from 
the Product, as there are Decimals in both Factors, Z706 
W. Jones Introd. Math, X03 A Figure in the ist, ad, 3d, 
etc. Decimal Place, is to, too, xooq, etc. times less than if 
it were an Integer. 1840 Laroner Geofn, 6x The number 
expressing the circumference of the circle has been deter- 
mined to X40 decimal places. 1873 J. Hamblin Smith A riih, 
(ed. 6) 79 Placing a decimal point at the end of the Dividend, 
.iiid affixing as many zeros as we please. Ibid. 83 A Vulgar 
Fraction may be converted into a Decimal Fraction. 

0. Of or relating to a decimal coinage, a decimal 
system of weights and measures, etc. 

1849 Sat. Eetf. Vlll. 13/3 The decimal project. Ibid., 
During the progress of the decimal agitation. 
t 2 . Relating to tithea. Obs, 

1843 ' Smectymnuub * Vind, Answ, I zo. xo6 Can one 
Bishop, .discharge all businesses belonging to lesramentary 
and decimall causes and suiteii? 3653 Milton HifXilinj^s 
Wks. (iBaz) 377, I see them still so loth to ^unlearn thrir 
decimal Arithmetic, and still grasp thir Tithes, a s86a 
Heylin Hist. Presfyterians (1870) 469 (D.) The jurisdidion 
of Ecclesiastical Cwrls in causes testamentary, decimal, 
and matrimonial 

B. sb. 1 1 - A tenth part. Obs, 

3841 WiLKtm Afff/A. Magick i. xiii. (x6s8) 89 As a decimall, 
or one tenth. s888 Hooks Microgr. C j b, And the inches 
. . 1 subdivide into Decimals. 3869 Stukmy MarineV* Mag, 
iv. iij. 156 If yoii keep your Account by Arithmetick, by 
Decimals mr 10 Parts, 


2 . A decimal fraction (fee 1 b) ; in pi, often 'm 
the arithmetic of decimal fractions, * decimal arith- 
meticV(see 1): cf. CoNiCB. 

Rocstrring dodmal : one in which the exact equivalent to 
a comroou iractioa can be expressed only by the contimial 
rcmetltion of one or more decimal figures ; called rgpeadug 
when one figure recurs as -iti etc., written (wi), and dr- 
CN/artkwwhentwoorr . 

ififii K. Jackr [i 

.3860 WtliJFORO I ^ 

^71386. Ibid. 87 According to the''rules MultiMleation 
in Decimals. 1^ W. Toner Introd, Math. X07 when a 
Decimal.. is to be multiplied by an Unit with Cndiers. 
s8uft SvD. Smith Mor, P’A^.(z89o>z8o The denial 
of a farthiue b8z8 J, Smith Pmnorema Se, c 
I'he force of the wind on a square foot, would .1 
pounds and a dedmal i8|8 LaimMEa. //UHiffisL s 

b. fy, A ' fractioo • ; a (small) portloii or pMt; 

SduBLACUMota Lorua J85 MokBag, . Iliinimf 
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telmd af pna^ Pmrwp MemmiA, /amt 

L I Frftcdoiu of ooabts mid d«ainal8 of guesses. 

Hence Sie'elmill<niii» a decimal system or theory. 
Preimailtit, an advocate of a decimal system (of 
coinage, or weights and measures). Bt'otniallia- 
tiott, the process of decimalising. Be*eiiii»Uae 
V., to render decimal, reduce to a decimal system, 
divide into tenths (/rans. and 
s8d4 WemTiia. Didumimn. zSso iiat. Rev. VIII. 13/# 
The irnnk-s of the decimalists. 1887 /bitf. tt June 831/1 
The dedmalists. .pester the general community with mils 
. .and dimes and half dimes. iJss K. Si.atkr Inquiry 
into the Principles involved in the Decimalisation of the 
Weighbif Measures, etc., of the U. K. 1887 Longm. Mvg 
vj The subject of our coinage and its decimalisa. 
tion, 1896 Ldsun Hour V. 831/2 If we begin with the 
sovereign, and decimaliw downwards, we come first to the 
florin. MSgi'af. Rev, VIll. 13/2 The decimaliring opinions 
of the ' Scauidatd ' Commissioners. >867 Cantttnp, Rev. IV. 
xg There would be no advantage in decimaliring the penny ; 
the halfoenny and farthing are< all we want. 

IDaCAllUUily (dcsimali), adv. [‘Ly2 ,] in a 
decimal manner ; by tens or tenths ; into tenths. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Ttchn. s.v. Decimal. As Cyphers set 
on the right Hand of Integers do increase the Value of them 
Decimally, as a, so, aoo, etc. So when set uii the left H.and 
of Fractions, they decrease their Value Decimally, as >5, <05, 
•005, etc. s8a8 Hutton Course Math. II. 8a 'I'he edge of 
the rule is commonly divided decimally, or into tenths. 18^ 
Sat. Retf. VIII. 13/1 To have weights and measures decim- 
ally divided. * 

D. In the form of n decimal fraction, 
idpa in Ca/t. SmitRe Seaman's Gram. 11. xvi. 135 The 
Weight, .is 7 Pound 5 Ounces, (or Decimally; 7.31. 
t!D 6 * 0 imat 9 | Obs, [ad. med.L.//!*rf;;rri/-rrr 
tithing, area whence tithe is collected, f. L, ded- 
mSre to tithe.] Tithing, tithe. 

x64.t Hbywooo Reotler here^ etc, i That not with their 
due Decimates content Both Tythe and Totall must encreasc 
their rent 1 

Daoimate (de sim^'t), ta [f. L. decimd-rc to 
lake the tenth, f. decim^us tenth : see -atj’, Cf. 
K. dMmer (ifith c.\] 

1 1 . To exact a tenth or a tithe from ; to tax to 
the amount of one-tenth. Ohs. In Eng. f/ist.^ see 
Decimation 1. 

xdsd in B1.0UNT Clossegr. 1657 Major-Grn. Drsdrowk 
Sp. in Parlt. 7 Jan., Not one man was decimated but who 
had acted or spoken against the present government 1667 
Dkyukn Wild Gallant ft. i, I have heard you are as poor as 
a decimated Cavalier. 1670 Pknn Lib. Consc. Debaied^iV^. 
1796 1 . 447 The insatiable Appetites of a decimating Clergy. 
1738 NiiAL /list. Purit. IV. g6 That all who liad been in 
arms for the king, .should be decimated ; th.Tt is pay a tenth 
part of their estates, a 1845 [see Decimatkd]. 
ta. To divide into tenths, divide decimally. Ohs. 
X749 Smrthcrst in Pliil. Trans. XI.VI. 2a The Chinese 
. .are so happy as to have their Parts of an Integer in their 
Coins, &c. decimated. 

8 . Milit, To select by lot and put to death one 
in every ten of (a body of soldiers guilty of muliuy 
or other crime) : a practice in the ancient Roman 
army, sometimes followed in later times. 

xdoo Dvmmok Treat. Ireland (1843^ 49 All.. were by a 
martial! courte condemned to dye, which sentence was yet 
mittigated by the Lord Licutcn.ints mercy, by which they 
were onely decinuited by lott. xdgx Reltq. Wotton. 30 In 
Ireland, .he [F.arl of Essex] decimated certain troops that 
ran aw.ay, renewing a peece of the Roman Discipline. 17x0 
Oxrll Vertot's Rom, AW. 1 . iif. 185 Appius dccitnalcd, 
that is, put every 1 'enth Man to death among the Soldiers. 
1840 NaI'Ier Penins. War VI. xxi). v. 893 The soldiers 
could not be decimated until captured. 1859 Macaulay 
/list, Eng. IV. 577 Who is to determine whether it be or 
be not necessary, .to decimate a large body of mutineers? 

4 . transf, a. To kill, destroy, or remove one in 
every ten of, b. rhetorically or loosely. To destroy 
or remove a large proporlion of; to subject to 
severe loss, slaujjhtcr, or mort.Tlity. 

1883 J* Spencer Prodigies (1685) 385 'Phe . IxinJ . . some- 
times decimates a multitude of offenders, and discovers in 
the personal sufferings of a few what all deserve. s8ia W. 
Tavlor In Monthly Rev. LXXIX. i8x An expurgatory 
index, pointing out the papers which it would be fatiguing 
to peruse, and thus decimating the contents into legibility. 
1848 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell L{fe 976 Typhus fever 
decimated the school periodically. 1879 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
II. 111. xlii. 466 The whole animat Creation has been deci- 
niatod again and again. (877 Field Killamey to Golden 
Horn This conscription weighs very heavily on the 
Mumulmen . . who are thus decimated from year to yeap 
1883 L. Oliphant Haifa (1887) 76 Cholera, .was then dec l- 
manng tlie country. 

Hence De*oimated, Pe oimatlng ///. adjs, 
s88x Middleton Mayor of Q. Pref., Now whether this 
magistrate fear'd the ^cimating times, s^, 1670 [see l]. 
41^45 Svo. Smith Whs, (1850) 688 The decimated person. 
Beeimator: see Dbcimator. 

ThlflllH (dcsim^t'Jsn). [ad. I.*. deeim&^ 
tiSn-em the taking of a tenth, tithing, n. of action 
firam decimare to Decimate.] 

L The exaction of tithes, or of a tax of one-tenth ; 
the tithe or tax itself. ^ 

Popularly applied to the tax levied by Cromwell on the 
Ro^tsm %S$s i see Calendar Domtsi/c St,Pa^.t6is, 347 * 
Cff. DeCMSATE W. t, . V ^ 

1540 IjATmeR 6M hif. B^, J 7 /Arb.) 165 ITieir 
ddcSfiw was:. but of Lotions WtonsL of deama. 

tlou^anets seade, and Conunyn* ciffse m Rushw. Htst, 
Coil, (1699) L App. 14 The first means . . to increase your 
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MMest/s menuet. .1 call it aDecimalion, being so tearmed 
in Italy, .importing the tenth of all Subjects Esiatei to be 
piud as a yearly Rent to their Prince. Evelvm Mem. 

L 3»7 This day came forth the Protector's Edict, or 
Proclamation.. with the decimation of all the royal party's 
revenues throughout England. 1697 Major-Gen. Dks- 
browr Sf. in Parlt. 7 J.in., I think It is too light a lax, a 
deciiMtion ; I would have it higher. X669 Wouudgb Syst. 
Agric.yxx. 4 i (1681) lu One that would not improve a very 
good piece of ground, .with Fruit-trees, hecause the Parson 
would have the decimation of it. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. 
]V. 123 To sequester such a.H did not pay their Decimation. 
x8m Poi.lok Lonrse T. ti. 669 The priest collected tithes, 
and pleaded rights Of deumatioii, to the very last. 1869 W. 
Molynf.ux Ihtrttm on Trent 40 lliU decimation was under 
a mnishment of excommunication by Pope Alexander IV. 

2. Alilit, The selection by lot of every tenth man 
to be put to death, as a punishment in cases of 
mutiny or other offence by a body of soldiers, etc. 

1580 North Pln/arch n6j6) 768 Antonius. .executed the 
Decimation. For he divided nis men by ten I.cgions, and 
then of them he put the tenlh l.rfrgiou to d(!.*ith. 16x7 Coi.* 

Liss DcA Pf Ely I. ii. 99. 17x7 1 ir Fok Mem. Ch. Scot. 

111. 75 After the Decimations and Draffs made out of them 
for the Gihhet and Scaffold were over, these were sentenc'd 
to Tran.-^porlation. 1887 Macaulay Stachiavelii hiss. (1854) 
39/a Whether decimation be a convenient mode of military 
execution. 

b. The execution of nine out of every ten, rare, 

1867 F RKRMAN Norm. App. 674 A Kystematic 

decimation of the surviving male adults. By decimation 
is here meant the .slaying, not of one out of ten, but of nine 
out of ten. 

fo. The selection of cvciy tenth mcmlx;r for 
any pnrnose. Ohs. rare. 

,EE Short Sitn>. 36 The foot forces arc culled and 
pickt (mt from among the choicest youth . . by deciin.'ition, 
or L-ikiiig every tenth nmn. 1748 Warbuhton Whs. (tSxi) 
XL 155 Of a hundred arguments from reason and authority 
. .he has not ventured .so much as at a decimation 

3 . transf. a. The killing or destruction of one 
in every ten. b. loosely. Destruction of a large 
l-iroportion ] subjection to severe loss, slaughter, or 
mortality. 

i68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 65 The mercy of God halh 
singled out but few to he the signals of Ills jusitec .. But 
the inadvortcucy of our natures not well apprehending this 
iiierLiful decimation, etc. 1856 J. H. Nkwman Catlista 267 
'I’hc po^ul.'itiuu is prostrated by . . pestilence, and by the 
decimation which their riot brought upon them. 187X Daily 
News 21 Sept., In situations where their decinuition by 
smart rifle pmciice would be almost a foregone conclusion. 

Becimator, -er (de*&iin^*t0J}. [a. mcd.L. 

decimdtor tithe taker, n. of action from dcrimdre 
to Decimatk; or f. Dkcimatk i -ebL In 
ma/eur.] 

ti- An exactor or receiver of tithes, or of taxe.s 
to the amount of one-tenth. Obs. 

s6f3 Ruoyard 8c Gjiison Tythes ended 13 Why then do 
not the Decimators take their Tenth thcmselve.s? nx7x6 
South .Serm. 30 Jan. ('I'.), Wc have complained of. .seques- 
trators, trivi-s, and declinators 
2. One who decimates ; sec Dkcimatk v, 3, 4. 
x66a Mfrivalk Rom. Entj/, (1865) V. xlv. 355 The dcci- 
matcr of the Senate. 

tDO'CimO^ Ohs. [ad. medX. tenth, 

tithe, tithing. Cf. ncxt.J A tithing as a division 
of the hundred in the pjiglish counties. 

x6ix Si'HKD Thent. Gt. Brit. ii. 3/2 Klfred ordained Cen- 
turies, which they terme Hundreds, and Decimes, which 
they call Tiihings c 1630 Rwoon Sum/. Deron Title in 
orig, MS., The Decimes or a Corographicall description of 
the County of Devon. 

Il Wcima - [F., ad. L. decima tenth.] 
A French coin of the value of one-tenth of a franc. 

x8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Decime = 2 Sols. 0,3 
Deniers. 

DecisiRStrial (dcsime'striill), a. rare. [f. L. 
decimeslri’St var. reading of decemmestris (f. aecem 
ten + - Wfj/mjdcriv. of month; clfncnsiruus 
monthly) + -.vl.] Consisting of ten months. 

184a Smith DUt. Gr. 4- Rom. Aniiq. s.v. Calendar ^ The 
deciincstruil year still survived long after the legal govern- 
ment had cc.vif?d. 186a G. C. Lewis Astron. Ancients \. 9 
Varro Is also stated to have accepted the decimestrial year 
of Romulus. 

Decimeter, -metre : euc Dect-. 
De'CillKHia'XtO. ? Obs. [for sexto deciino, 
ablative case (due to original occurrence with f«) 
of sextus decimus sixteenth.] A term denoting the 
size of a book, or of the page of a book, in which 
each leaf is one-sixteenth of a full sheet; properly 
Sexto-decimo (usually abbreviated i6mo.). Also 
applied Jig. to a diminutive person or thing. 

1599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Rett. 1. i, How now I my dancing 
braggart in decimo sexto ! charm your skipping tongue. 
160I Middleton Eive Gallants r. i, Neither In folio nor in 
decimo sexto, but in octavo. x^Artif. Handsom. ?€ Our 
stature . . if shrunk to a dwarfishnesse and epitomized to a 
Decimo-sexto. i6S8 Fexl Imbr. of Sea »86 The hitle 
dccimo sextos that be both in the Sea and I.4ind. .the small 
fish. .ns well as . . the great folios of the Whale, and Ele- 
phant. 1706 Heabne ColUeU 4 Feb., As in Octavo's and 
DiKrimo-Sexto's. « 

tBe*oiaLar7^ <t. Ohs. Properly deoenary. 
[f. med.L. decenari-us^ f. dechta body of ten ; cf. 
deciner^ var. of Drcenjiii.] Divisible by ten. 

lOan Ashmolb Chym. CoUtet. 88 That so In a Decinary 
number, which b a perfbet number, the whole Work may be 
contummate. Fhid, get. 


DJBOXPfiBE. 

Dooiaary -ner : see Decenauy, -kku. 
Deoine, Che/n . : see Dxoyl. 

DmSi^ImV (dAd-fu), V. Forms : 6-7 dea-, 
dlsofpher, -oypher^^Cd ditoifer, -tipiier, 7 daoy- 
for', 6- decipher, -cypher, [f. CiPHK»,^xfter F, 
dilchijfrer, in 15th c. desehiffrer^ f. rikf-, df (Dl- 

I. 6; + chifre cipher. Cf. It. dcciferare (Florio)*] 

1 . tram. To convert into ordinary writing (what 
is written in cipher) ; to make out or interpnk (a 
communication in cipher) by means of the key. 

X945 Earl Hertford Let. Hen.Vtlt in Tytler Hist. Scott 
(18641 II. 404 A letter in cipher, .which we nave deciphered, 
tssa Ascham in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) xa Seeing our 
lettres fittly dtssiphered. x6u9 Bacon Attv, Leant. 11. xvi. 
9 6 'i'he virtues of them Iciphers]- -are. .that they be impos- 
sihle to decipher, a 1674 Clarkndon Hist. Rtb, x. (184.3) 
A93/a The foliowiii^ letter was sent him by the I-ord Jermyn, 
in whose Cipher it was writ, and decipneixd by his lord- 
ship. 1709 Ji earne CoUoct. 94 Nov.t Mr. Blinooe, being her 
Majrst3'’s Officer in decyphering T.ctters, when there is 
oLHpiion. 1839 Jamils Louis -V/f', I. 9 'I'he (^ueen was 
too closely watched to put the correspondence m cypher 
herself, or to decypber the answers she received. (See also 
CmiKK sb. 5 ami v.2.\ 

2 . transf. To make out the meaning of (char- 
acters as dilficult as those of a cipher) : a. of ob- 
scure or badly-formed writing. 

17x0 Stkelx Tatter No. 104 Fs With much ado I deci- 
phered another l.eltnr. 1799C. Dumnrimd Willcs' AV/. Pref. 
4 The necessity of decyphering and iranscribiu]; myself the 
manuscripts of the learned Chief Justice which are in a 
character peculiar to himself. X859 Bain Senses 4 Ini. iii. 
ii. Hat In deciphering^ liad hand-writing there is MCOi>e for 
identifying samcncsli in diversity. 

b. of hierogl>yhics, or writing in a foreign 
alphabet. Alsio^. 

1681-6 J. Scott f Ar. Lift (1747) HI. 964 When pur 
Saviour came into the World he unveiled the Jewish Religion, 
and deciphered all- those mystical Characters wherein it.s 
spiritual Sense was expressed. 1790 Johnson Rambler 
No. 19^x1, I have found him. .decyphering the Chinese 
j l.'inguage. 1794 Sullivan rieiv Nat. If. 361 Coins . . with 
: legends in .1 character not to he decyphered by the anti- 

3 uaries of ICiirope. 1843 Prescott Me.dco (tSw) 1 . r75 lie 
eciphered the hieroglyphics. 1898 F. H allJu yrnt. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal 2x7 'J'he Khaira inscription . .ha.s been partially 
I deciphered. 

3 . To make out the mean ing of ( anything obscure 
or diflicuU to understand or tmeel ; a. of things 
fg. treated ns writings ; b. of other things. 

I A. 1609 Daniel Philotat^ These secret figures Nature’s 
message beare Of connning woes, were they deciphered 
; right. x86a C. P. lioixisoN in Guardian 30 Apr. 424 The 
I histoy of the 'Ainos* niso is a singular book to decipher. 

. 1869 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 535 Attempting to decipher 
i the testimony of the rocks. 

j b. 1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles 1. 1. vl. 33 Learned Bochart. . 

! does thus decipher this riddle. 1788 Ruid A ristotle's Log. vl. 
f 9. T41 We may at last decypher the lew of nature. 1874 
SruKOEON 'Prvas. Ihw. Ps. Ixxxiv. 6 Protmbly there is here 
a local allusion, which will never now be deciphered. t8k 
Bow'er & biKJiT Dt Hary s Phaner, 367 A structure which 
at the first glance is difficult to decipher. 

1 4 . To find out, discover, detect. Ohs, 
x9b8 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . 104 To the intent 
we might the better discipher the very lett and sticking. 
1974 Deb in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 37 Vf by such a 
sccret..Thrc.Tsor hid may be deciphered in precise place. 
xijSS Siiaks. Tit. A. IV. ii. 8 That you arc buth decipherd, 
thats the newes, For villaines markt with rape. 1999 
Sir R. Wroi'hk in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. III. i8r, I have 
appoynted sum espcciall spyall uf them to bewray them and 
to know them, .and 1 hope in time to have them discifared. 

1 5 . Of actions, outward signs, etc. ; To reveal, 
make known, indicate ; to give the key to (a 
person’s character, etc.). Obs, 

1909 More Snppl. Soulys Wks. 339/x If he would nowe. . 
belieue those .iij. or .iiij. noughty persones, agirinst those 
.iij. or .iiij. C. good and honest men : he then should well 
decypher hiwselfe, and well declare therby, etc. 1998 
Shaks. Merry W. v, ii. 10 What ncedcs either your Mum 
or her Budget? The white will decipher her well enough. 
a 1649 Dkumm. of Hawth. Earn. Episi. Wk.H. (17x1) 143 
Crosses serve for many usc-s, and more than magistracies 
decipher the man. 1793 Hdlcroft LavateEs Pkytieg. 
xxxviii. 197 Each man liiw his favorite gesiture which might 
decypher nis whole character, 
to. Ofitersons: To reveal. Ohs, 

XM4 J. Dickenson .Arisbas (1878) 37 I haqe a secret to 
discioiie. a sorrowe to disciubre. 

1 0 . To represent verbally or pictoiially ; to de- 
scribe, delineate, portray, rlepict ; « CfPHBB v. 3. 

a 1979 Knox Hist. Kef, Wks. (18461 1 . X91 Thane begane he 
to disNipher the lyves of diverse Fapes, and the lyves of all 
the scheavciynges for the most parte. 1979 Gosbon Sch, ef 
Abuse (Rtb.) xo Whether he were better vrith his ait M die- 
cifer the life or ye Nimphe Melia, or Cadmus encounter with 
the Dragon, or [etc.]. s6os Hou.anu Pliny It. 145 First 1 
will discipher the medlcinabie vertues of trees. 1607 Tor- 
BELL Fourf, Beasts (1658) 113 Those Painters which coUtd 
most artificially decli^r a Dou..were greatly revetviKcd 
among the Euyptiana s6a6 MAsetNOEa Rom. Actor ui. 
On the stage DMipher to f he life what honours wait On good 
and glorious actions. 1714 Addison Sped, No. 613 F 8 De- 
cyphering (hem on a car^ humbly begging admittance. 
1793 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Aecompl. Woman i The faiidM 
Ixwes which these romantic Tales decipber. 

1 7 . To Tepreient or express by some kind of 
character, cipher, or fignre; »CiFHim tr. a. 

tfiH A. Day Eng, Seeniary 1. (1699) 244 0 ns learmed by 
the name of Kriendship, ana this other challenging onely 
to be (MphoSd Love, Bulwbu CMnm, 19 The 
ancient Masters of the HisroglyphiqoM-.uscd Co decypher 



DSOXHEOSB. 


m 


A 4fairinet and articulate voyce by a Ton^e* 17M WATsa* 
LAMO 8 S<rm^ The Son being decipher'cf and fiij^r d under 
tboce name* or Characters, syay Swift Guliiwr, 
4 i$tjpuu Vl, Of these hairs I likewise made a neat little pane, 
. .wtih oer majesty's name dccyphered in gold letters. 

Hence De^'phered a, 

ilaORAVKsA!<mr. LawukStugKi* MHrtffi, 776/1 Acopy of 
the decy^ered text. 

Dooi'plltrs [>• vb.j The decipher- 
ment or translation of a cipher. 

*S 45 HBaTFoao Lit, to Htn. VIII in Tytler llisi, 
(1864) II. 404 A letter in cipher.. which we have de- 


for me, and thirty for the Queen of Scots, a 1670 Hackbt 
tViliiams u (1699) aa His Majesty had ^nted at no 
person, nor disclosed nia meaning by any decider or intima* 
tioo. iSsa Wellington in Gurw. iX. a8o, 1 wish that the 
Marques had sent the cinhered letter here, or at least an 
aocurate copy of the decipher. 1876 N. Pocock Harp^tcl^s 
Ditf&nt Hen. VIII Notes 394 The pas-sstge is in cypher, 
and runs as follows in the decypher given by Mr. Brewer, 
tb. Description, delineation. Ohs, 
a 1670 Hackbt A6p, IViUiams 11. 220 (D.) A Lord Chan- 
cellour of France, whose ecipher agrees exactly with this 
great prelate, sometimes Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Daoi^herabto (d/sai-fdrab'l), a, [f. Dbcipher 

o.-h-ABUB. (i 7 thc.).] Capable 

of being deciphered, made ont, or interpreted. 

1607 Dbkkbm Knt,** Conjur, (i8xa) 67 In his countenance 
there was a kinde of indignation nghting with a kind of ex> 
aited ioy, which by his very gesture were apparently deci* 
pherable. T. J bffbr.son ( iSsy) II . 334 The form 
which afTaira in Europe may a.ssume, is not yet decipherable 
hy those out of the cabinet. s8m H. Miller Sek. 4- Schm, 
(1858) 135 Holf-eifaced but still decipherable characters. 

llencc BMi’pharahly adv, nonce-wd,^ in a de- 
cipherable manner. 

ilya Tempk Bar Mag. Aug. 480 [They] still tell their 
curious faint tale decipherably. 

Deol*pherage. nona-wd. Decipherment. 

X851 H. Torrbns JmL Asiai, Soe. Bengal 4% This is due 
to the decypherage of the Rehistun and other inscriptions. 
Deciphera*tdoiL nance~wd, -iprec. 

1838 FrauVs Mag, XVIII. 235 Our strongest microscope 
and concentrated powers of decipheration. 

X)eoi9lierer (d/aai farai). [f. DboipUKR V, ^ 
-br: dLY,ddckiffirtur (16th c. in Hatzf.).] One 
who deciphers ; one who makes ont the meaning 
of what is written in cipher, or in indistinct or un- 
known characters. 

Formerly the title of a government official. 

1587 C01.DINO Di Momay Pref. 9 Anatomists or Deci- 
pherers of nature; such as Pythimoras, Plato, Aristotle. 
Idas Bacon Adv, Learn, il xv. 1 6 Suppose that cyphars 
were well managed, there bee multitudes of them which ex- 
clude the discypherer. 1715 Iliti. Reghitr^ Ckron, Diary 
63 John Kcii, Esq. ; appointed his Majesty’s Decypherer. 
t86a Kinglakk Crimea II. xvi. 100 The massage came in 
an imperfect state. Part of it was. .beyond all the power of 
the decipherer. 

Deci*phoreM. rare^-K [See-iss.] A female 
decipherer. 

a 1763 Byron A tirolo^ 6 And thou, O Astrology, Goddess 
divine. Celestial dccyphcress. 

Daeij^Bring (d/sorfariq), vhl. sh, [-ING^.] 
The action of the verb Deciphkk in various senses. 
ISSN AacuAM in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 13 And bicause 

B aUJ- 5.^ ^5.^1 f -^1 T % 


bccyphertnj; tolerably wel!! 1883 Atheniemn 17 Nov. 629/3 
Much of it IS actually due to his own deciphering. 

Deciphermant (d/sdi-foimentj. [Deciphisr 
f». + -vent: a modem word, not in Cra^ 1847. 
Cf. K. (Uchiffrement (i6th c. in Hatzf.}.J The 
action of deciphering ; esp, inter})retation of hiero- 
glyphics or of obscure inscriptions. 

1846 in WoRcssTiER [who cites For.Q, A*m and notes it as 
rarel 1831 D. Wilson IWk. Ann. (18631 H. iv. iv. 287 In- 
scriptions more elaborate and difficult of decipherment. 186a 
Max MUllbr C 4 //r(i 88 o) l.v. laa His later decipherments 
of the Cuneiform inaciiptions. 1874 Sayce C<mpar, Philol, 
App. 39a The decipherment of the records of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

DilOipilllll (dfsi'pi^m). Chem. [mod. irreg. f. L. 
decip ifre to deceive, with ending of sodium^ potas' 
stum, cerium, etc.] A supposed rare metallic ele- 
ment of the cerium eaith group. 

Its oxide, Decipto, was ducovered by Delafontaine in 
X878 in the saroarskite of North Carolina, and the iodate, 
sufe^e, and other .salts have been prepared. On the sup- 
potttion that decipia, of which the molecular weight is 390, 
IS Dpi Ot, it is inferred that decipium is a triad dement of 
atomic weight 171, (See Comptee Hendus lxxxvii. 639 and 
xait.6^ and Watts Dkt, Chem. (1881) VIII. 2x56.) 

Demple, -pal, obs. forms of Dzsoiplr. 

tBadTe^tepV. Ohs, [(.Udlarcind-reto 
round oflt, £ Db- I. a, 3 + circin-us circle.] To 
round off, fqrm into u circle.** 

In Blount Gkungr. [tmt wrongly explained]. 1688 
Goad Celett. Heditt 1. v. 14 He [the Sun) imprinteth his 
Face on tha Roscid Cloud, and oecircinates the Iris with 
hb Pencil. Ibid, il xiii. 337 If the 3 decircinates the 
Circle. 1709 Bailkv, Dicirctnaie, to Iwing into a compasaor 
roandiMai : todraw a Circle with a pair of Compasses. 

Hence tIMlnlikB'tion. 

if|f fai BailbitvoI. II. . : 


f V* Oln, jL L. dleTs^f 

to Decide : cCtxcise, i 


>1. stem oi 
Decide 


dettdpre 

v.i Hence Deoi'ied, DeoPeing ppl, ad/s, 

1338 Balb Brfpi Comafy in Marl, Mite, (Molh.) 1 . aro 
Som vertuouse men to de^yse As the lawes of Goa to bys 
people doth decyse. 1331 Kbcorob Paikw. Kmnal, 11. Pref., 
In decising some controuersy of religion. 1370 Levins 
Manip, To decise, diddere, discuttre, ider R. 

Baillik Lett, 4> ymlt, (1841) 1 . ^ To make that short, 
decised and nervous answer. 1661 J. Davies tr. OUarins' 
Vey, Ambass, 335 A Judge finds not so much difficulty in 
decisina the dinerenoes dt a Province, as [etc.]. 

Deolaer : see Deoibob. 

Deoiiion (dfsi'^cn). Also 5 deoyslon, 6 -eyon, 
deoisioun, deeieion. [a. F. decision (14th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. decisibn^em cutting down, decision, 
n. of action from dHiddhre to Decide.] 

1 . The action of deciding (a contest, contro- 
versy, question, eta) ; settlement, determination. 

1490 Caxton Entydoi vi. 93 He hath not rendred the 
reason or made ony decysion. 13^ Starkbv England 11. 
ii. 199 Thys ennsyth sutys to be long in dc^syon. i^i 
Hobbes Letnaih, ii. xviil 91 ’Ihe decision of Controversies. 
1769 Junius Lett. I. 0 In the clecistan of private causes. 

Ht. Martinbau blanch. Strike \iu 73 i*or the decision 
of questions daily arising. 

b. (with cL and //.) The final and derinite result 
of examining a question ; a conclusion, judgement : 
esp, one formally pronounced in a court of law. 

sSSa Abp. Hamilton Cnieck, (1884) 5 ‘i'lie decisiouns and 
dcterminatiouns of general counsallis. x6» Bible Trausl. 
Pref. IT Then his word were an Oracle, his opinion a deci- 
sion. s^x Hqubiies Lernath, iii. xlii. 31 x To compell men to 
obey his Decisions. 1817 Jarman Powelts Devises (ed. 3> 
11. 9Si 1 have not been able to discover more than one dictum 
ana one decision in favour of the distinction. 1883 Froudb 
Short Stud. IV, 1. iii. 35 Ihe decisions of the clergy were 
more satisfactory to themselves than to the laity. 

2 . The making up of ooc*s mind on any point or 
on a course of action ; a resolution, determination. 

1886 St. Grorge Stock tr. Aristoilds Ethics ut, 1 43 It 
is hard at times to decide what sort of thinj; one should 
choose . . and still harder to abide by one's decisions. Mod. 
Let me know your decUuon. Decision for Christ. 

8. As a quality: Determination, firmness, de- 
cidedness of character. 

1781 Burke Corr. (184^ II. 438 We want courage and 
decision of mind. iSog Foster Ess. il (title\ Decision of 
Character. 1836 Emerson Eng, Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 
On the English face are combined decision and nerve. 

1 4 . Cutting off, separation. Obs, 


1384 R. ScorrDiscov, IVitchcr. iv. il to Without decision 
of x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. x. Ivl (z6xa) 246 By., 
decision of the Lymme wlience all the bayne did floe. 


xfe3 Holland PlutarcFs Mer. Say (R.) From rocks and 
Btones along the sea. .there be decisions pass of some jwcels 
and smal frj^ments. xdjto Pkarson Creed L aai Human 
veneration, .is performed ny derivation or decision of part of 
the substance of the Parent. 

!D 60 i*sioiial, a, rare. [f. prcc. + -AL.] Of, or 
of the nature of, a decision. 

X883 Emycl. Brit. XVI. 503/a These opinions of the 
minority can have no decisional effect. 

DacniiiTffi (dfsoi'siv), a. {sh,) [ad. mcd.L. dcct- 
sTV'US, f. deds-, ppl. stem of decidhe ; see -IVE. 
Cf. F. dicisif, dve (1413 in Godef. Suppl^^ 

1 . Having the quality of deciding or determining 
(a question, contest, etc.); conclusive, determi- 
native. 

161X CoTGR., Dectsif decisiue, deciding, determining, fit or 
able to end a controuersie. 1647 Crashaw Poems 147 
That sure decisive dart. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 255 
Notions . . unsupported by decisive experiments. ^ x8m 
1 'hirlwai.l Greece I. vii. 260 Tisamenus was slain in the 
decisive battle. 189s L. W. Cavk. in Law Times Rep, 
LXVIl. X99/9 The case .. is really decisive of the point 
raised. 

2 . Characterized by decision ; unhesitating, reso- 
lute, determined ; ^Decided a. 

1736 Butuce Anal. 11. vU. 355 To determine at once with 
a decisive air. 1838 Max Muller Chips (x88o) TIL iii 68 
The age.. was not an age of decirive thought or decisive 
action. 1861 Dickens Gt, Expect, v. ao The serJeant, a de- 
cisive man, ordered that the sound should not be answered. 

8. That is beyond question or doubt, that cannot 
lie mistaken ; hence often » Decided i. 

1794 S. Williams Vermont x6o (^rate with a decisive in- 
fluence to give them new force. 1833 1 . 'I’aylor Spir, Despot. 
ii. 38 A decisive leaning toward what is most simple and 
iritdligible. x88o 1 ^. Stephen Pope iii. 71 The sustained 
vivacity and emtihasts of the style give it [Pope’s Iliad] a 
decisive superiority over its rivms. 

^ ellipt, as sb. 

a X733 North Exam. i. ii. | 64 (1740) 63 The Roman 
Catholic Peers were so many, as nearly if not wholly made 
a Decisive, for they went altogether as one Man. 

Baoiffiyffilj (d/sni'sivli), advi [-ly 2.] In a 
decisive manner. 

1. Conclusivelv ; so as to decide the question. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. tax The Authority of Synods in 

matters of Faith is. .declarative, and not decisively judiciall. 
S736 Watson in /’AxV. 7>mi2.XLIX.49i,l . . cannot rnttermine 
ciMisively about it, till the whole be cleared tor digging. 
1853 Maurice Mot. 4 Met, Philos, (ed. a) 5 Seoecadi^posed 
rwully and decisively of the oMection, 

2 . With decision ; nnhesftatingly, resolutely. 

1809-10 CoMxmci FrkMd {m$) zap Major Cartwright 

has expressed himself as deefad^y, and nHtH as much 
warmth, against fete.). Anoerson Mitebtm Amer, 
Bd. 11 . xii. 95 It was now time, .to ad decisively. 


8. In a immner beyond question or dbubt ; uhinls- 
takeably, decidedly; 

179a Young Trav,FraMce ss7 It is fine simndune wcath«r, 
decisively warmer than ever felt in England at this seaion* 
x8oo Fostbr in L^e f Carr. (1846) L xe6DecisiyeIy Calvin, 
istic. , tijjis Weekly % June X05/5 Poe . is . decisively 

the fimt of American poets. ^ ' - 

SamiiTWMM YOAsl-iivnte). t-nM.) rhe 
quality of being decisive; couclusiveness ; resolute- 
ness, dedsioo. 

xysy in Bailey vol. II. 1797 Hist, in Ann, Reg, 41 ^ They 
knew the decisiveness of his tamper. 1837 Cari vle Fr, Rep, 
II. It. vi, The Mutineers pronounce themselves with a de- 
cisiveness, which to BouiAd seems insolence. ifis6 Frouoe 
Hist. Eng, (1858) IL vi. 93 The King, with swift decisive- 
ness, annihilated the incipient treason. 

tOaci'iOVf -er, Ohs, [a. mcd.L. dedsor, 
atent-n. from deddbre to decide.] One who de- 
cides causes or controversies ; a decider, arbiter. 

1363 Foxb A, fjf M. 68 b, Thys King [Hen. II], to whom 
other Princes dyd so resort, as to their arbitrer and deciser. 
1764 M AWARD hutropins 1. 9 Two whome they celled Tribuni 
pTebis . . to be peculier' decisers and determiners of their 


causes. z888 B. Pick in Libr, Mag. Mar. 245 They were 
call^ Sab&tahn, ' Dedsors ' Oplnionists 

rarr*"®. [ad. roed.L. 


, Dedsors , 

tBaci'SOXy, a. Ohs. rare-**, [ad. 
dedsbri-ns, f. denser : see prcc. and -oby. 


InF. 


dicisoire (14th c. in Godef. Suppl^^ Decisive. 

x6is Cotgr., Decuoire, decisorie, deciding; fit, vsed, or 
able, to decide controuersies. sysfi in Johnson. 

Deolstere : see Decti-. 

DeoitiBeniBe : see De- II. 1. 

DadviliBe (dAi’viblz), v, [Ds- II. 1 : in 
mod.F*. diciviliser (Littrd).] To divest of civil- 
ization, to degrade from a civilized condition. 
Hence Oeol wlliitd ppl, a,, Beol TlUitiig vhl, sh, 
and ppl. a, ; BtolvUlgft'tloii, the process or con- 
dition of losing civilization. 

a 1839 Ds (^uiNCRY has deciviHsed (F. Hajl). S876 H. 
SrENCER Priuc. Sociot. i 71 We have but to imagine our- 
selves de-civilized. xSoa Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 246/1 He was 
barbarized, cle-civilized, and enslaved. 1889 Ch. Times 
15 Feb. 159/t The dccivilising effect of the wars. 9878 N. 
Amer. Rev. C'XXVII. 447 7 >eneral harm, and decivilixa. 
tion, of the people. iBm K. W. Henson in Law Times 
LXXVIII. 338/T If it might stem by even its own min 
tiie process 01 decivillsation. 

Deok (dek), sb. Also 5 dekko, 6-7 dooko. 
[In sense i, app. of Flemish or LG. origin. 

In sense 1, prob. a. MDu. dec (neuter) roof, covering, cloak, 
pretext (app. from decke :-->OTeut. pakjd^, from same root 
as Deck v.): cf. Kilian 'decke operimentum, Vd&e^detksel 
operimentum, opertorium, tegumen, tegumentum, tegmen, 
Riraguliim*; also mod.Du. aek bed-covering, horse-cloth. 
But in the nautical sense, a, the word is notknown in Du. 
before X675-8X. when dek (neuter) app^rs as a synonym of 
verdek, quoted in the nautical sen-se in 1640, but recorded 
by Kilian, X599, i*^ general sense ’ tegumen, velop 

men *. Thus, deck in the nautkial sense, appears to lie known 
in Eng. x6o years earlier than in Dutch. It may be simply 
a specific application of the general sense 'covering', or it 
may come more immediately from the MDu. sense * roof.'] 
t il. A covering. Obs. 

In quot. X466 app. some material used for covering ; with 
X713 cf. Du. dek ' norsc-cloth 


• Do on your , 

..I mean your Opyntnnke. xyxa Land. Cat. No. 4997/4 
A red Saddle with a Ovals in the Skirt, and the under Decks 
e^'d with blue. 

2 . Nawl, A platform extending from side to side 
of a ship or part of a ship, covering in the space 
below, and also itself serving as a Boor ; formed of 
planks, or (in iron ships) of iron plating usually 
covered witn planks. 

The primary notion was * covering* or *roof * rather than 
'floor*: see uuots, 1350 and 1624, and cf. 1466 in sense i, 
where the * dekke for the spynas ’ or pinnace, may have been 
a covering of canvas, tarpaulin, or tne like. In early craft 
there was a deck only at the stem, so that 16th c. writers 
sometimes use deck as equivalent to poop. In Elyot (X538>, 
whence in Cooper, Iluloet, and Baret, deck is erroneously 


lade the equivalent of /rora, instead of Puppis, 

9393 Echyngham to IVolstP 5 May iMS. Cult. Calig. D- 
vi. liT xxo), And bycause 1 hoae no Ravles upon my dek 
I coyled a cable roiinde a [boute the] dek brest bye and 
likwise in the waste. Z331 C. Morres Inv. Gnat Sark 
(Cott. MS. App. xxviii). In uriinis, the shype with oon over- 
lop. Item, a somer castcll & a cloos tymbwdeck made from 
the mast forward whyche was made of laet Item aboue the 
somer castell A deck from the mayne mast aftward. 1330 
N1COLI.B Tkueyd. (tr. Seyssel's Fr. version of Valla's Lat.) 
zpi They couered the former parte, and the mooste parte of 
their deckes (Fr. la plus part du couvert de leurs narires] wt 
copper leatnerl rx383 T J« VotMon Famons Battles 

xoa (Seafight at Cape of Gtko, 1528) Philippino.. levelling 
the first shotte of his Basilisco, whh piercing the Esnperleiu 
AdmiraUf passcsd from the stemme to the d^e, slaying 
thirtie men. Ibid, 193 The Moon hitting the ^ke. strake 
off the rudder. /Me. lao (Battle of Lepanto) The decke of 
this galley, .chequered and wronghte marvellous fayra with 
diuers colours and hystories . . ipgraued and wiwughitn gplde. 
Z387 W. Bourne Arte «f Skoating 59 It Is very evil Tor to 
have the Orlop or Deck too low under the port. s8io SNAltai 
Ten^ L il 197 Now cm the BeSke, Now -In the;,Waste, the 
Decke, In euery Cabya. 9804 CAm Smith Virgmia nt 
63 In A broad Bay, out diuiger or their shot, .wt.vntyed 
our Targets that couered vs as a Deck, tfige Delaval 
in LendTCoM, No. *7^3, 15 Capifal Ships, to whereof a;ve 
of 3 Pedes. ^nnDMTonC 4 t,Sin£ietMrl (1840) 36 A hM 
with a deck 1^ a sail. rlbTa E. Dana B^, !^ MaeI xj^JB- 
995 The captain walked the deck at a nipid stride. 


lx WUh oiiaUfyiiiff wordi. 

TIm Imm thipt .of iho tina had mmitHUOft "ft'tMlt and 
/tfttfr d«»; also the «gl>«r or extending from 

•tern toetcm over th^ mainHlecIc, and the orlt^ (which 
carried no gtme) below the lower deck; they had al<to a 
/ee/dhel, or abort deck in the after part of the ship above 
the apar*decfc, and lometimes 9 ,/firwnst/ltii*ck,or similar 
short deck in the fore-part of the ship, sometimes retained 
in merdiant ships and ealled the to^gaUami fortcai/lt. See 
also Halv-dsck, HuaxiCANB-nscK, QoAXTKa-i>BCK, etc. 

xgpt F1.0R10 Did. To Reader p, 1 wok but one to sit at 
stame. to pricke my carde, to watch vpon the v[)per decke. 
cideo Z. Bovd FUwtrt (1855) «, I see a man 

that‘s in the lower deck. ste7 CAer. Smith Seaman's 
Gram, u. 6 A Flush Decke is when from stem to sterne, 
It lies upon a right line fore and aft. sd37 Hkvwooo 
Royai Ski/ 45 She hath three flush Deckes, and a Fore- 
Castle, an oalie Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round-house. 
a iA|8 Sir W. Mohson Nastal Trttds in. 346/z They make 
dose the Forecastle and Half-Deck. sSgd AIarkyat Mids/i, 
Easy xU, Easthupp would constantly accost him familiarly 
on tlw forecastle and lower deck. Ihii. xiii, He then pro- 
ceeded to the quarter-deck. ibid, xxvi, To comply with the 
captain's orders on the main deck. 

0. In phrases, as abaroe deck (alsoy^.), Betwbbk- 
PSOKB, m dick^ under deck{s ; to clear, sweep the 
decks (see Clxab v.t Swiskp vS, 

Oh deck flg. fU. S.) : at hand ; ready for action ; In Base- 
ball, next at the bat, with the right or privilege iA batting 
next 

iggfl Shaks. Mer^ W, 11. i. 91 F, lie be sure to kcepe him 
aboue dedee. A So will 1 : if hee come vnder my hatches, 
lie neuer to Sea a^sune. sd47 CLAasNOON Hist Reh, vi. 
(1843) 9 ^ 7 /> Committed to prison on board the ships . . 
where they were kept under decks. tdi^Q D. Pxll Impr. of 
Sea 4x9 Nowhang the lighted Lanthorns betwixt decks and 
in the Hold, a s^ Gurnali. in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ts. 
Ixv. 3 Poor Christian, whothinkest that thou shalt never get 
above deck, syeo Dr For Copt. SinrUtoH xL (1840) ig4 
The rest ran . . down between decks. 1857 R. Tomk.s // mer. 
inJe^oH tv. 1x0 [He] left the banquet to be discussed by 
his officers and men, who. .soon cleared the decks. 

8. Mining, (Sec quot.) 

s888 Grrrnwki.l Coal-trade Tenns Norihumh, k Dark, 
(ed. 3) 31 Deck, the platform of a cage upon which the tubs 
stand when being drawn up or lowered down (he pit. 

4 . In U. S. * A passenger-car roof, particularly 
the clear-story root * {Standard Diet,), 

II. 5 . * A pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other* (J.); also the portion of the pack left, in 
some ^mes, after the hands have been dealt. 
Since 17th c. died, and in U, S. 

>S 83 Shaks. 3 Hen. V!, v. i. 44 But whiles he thought to 
rteale tha sin^te Ten, The King wj^s slyly finger'd from the 


1 he King wa.s slyly finger d from the 
Selimm Wks. x68t-3 XIV. >51 H I 
the decke, To dcaie aiMiit and shuffle 


Deck. 1S94 TGaRRNE 

chance but once to get the decke, , , 

as 1 would. 1594 liARMPiELD Skcpk, Cout viii, Pride deales 
the Deck whiLst Chance doth choose the Card. 1609 Ahmin 
'Avo Maids Moreclacke (N.>, 1 'll deal the cards, and cut you 
from the deck. s6 . . Grkw (J.^, The Selenite-s, of parallel 

f lates, os in a deck of cards, 1^7 Rrahd PoP. A ntiq. (1849) 
1 . 440 In some parts of the North of England a^pnek m 
cards is called to this day . . a deck of cards. x86oin Bart- 
1.ICTT Diet Anter. 186a Bret Harte Gtntl, La Porte in 
Flip, e/c. 1^5 , 1 reckon the other fifty-one of the dock ez ns 
pooty. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Deck o' cafds, a puck of cards. 
xEk^Ceninry Mag. XXIX. 548/z An old ratty deck of cards, 
f 6. A pile of things laid flat upon each other. 
Idas Markham iTA/Zirff. 11. vi. § 5 Any whose Pedigree 

lyes so deepe in the decke, that few or none will labour to 
nnd it. 1631 Celestina xix. 185 Subtill words, whereof such 
as shee are never to seeke, but have them still ready in the 
deck. 1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 987 So long as these things 
should hang upon the file, or lie in the deck, he might per- 
haps be safe, xkn Marvell Keh, Trans/. 1 1 . 394 A certain 
Declaration . • which you have kept in deck until tiiis 
season. 

f 7 . Of a cannon: see quot. Obs, 

167a W, T. Compteai Gunner i. iv. 5 The Puniel or Button 
at her Coyi or Uritch-end is called the Casac.ibel or Deck. 

nL attrib.and Comb, (from sense 2 ),VAdeck’€hair, 
-ckai, flat, ’Officer, -passenger, flank, -pump, -scat, 
•stool, -swabber, •‘transom, -watch \ also, dock- 
beam, one of the strong transverse beams sup- 
porting the de(^ of a idiip ; deck-bridge. (<r) a 
narrow platform above and across the deck of 
a ateamer amidships ; «aBBUi€K53. 5; (^) a bridge 
in which the roadway is laid on the top of the truss 
(opp. to a through bridge) ; deck-cargo «• deck- 
toad; deok-ooUar (U.S.), the iron collar or ring 
tbiough which the atove-pipe passes in the roof of 
a railway carriage ; cf. deck-plate ; deck-flats (see 
FbAT rA) ; deck-hand, a ' h.'ind ’ or workman 
employed on the deck of a vessel; deck-head, 
a name for the slipper limpet {Crepiduld) ; deck- 
h^k* * tbe compass timber bolt^ horizontally 
athwart a ship's bow, connecting the stem, timber, 
and deck-planks of the fore-part ; it is part and 
parcel of the brSast-hooks* (Smyth Sailors tVord- 
bk.) ; deoh-hciuie, a * bouse * or room erected on 
the deck of a ifoip ; deck-Ught^ a thick gloss let 
into a deck to liglitk cabin below; deck-load rA, 
bdsec dodkdoad v,, to load with a cargo upon 
^J^ flg ’ ; deok-nail. ‘a kind of spike 
sHth a snug head, commonly made in a diamond 
foian ♦(Smyth){ deok-i^ipe, * an iron pipe through 
W^ the chain eable is paid into the chain- 
Iddmr* (^3^); deck-plate (see quot,}; deck- 
V01.IIL 
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e^t, ' that sheet of a studding-sail which leads 
directly to the deck, by whiw it is steadied 
until set* (Smyth); deok-atopper, 'a strong 
stopper used fur securing the cable forward of the 
ca^Mtan or windlass whue it is overhauled; also 
abaft the windlass or bilts to prevent more cable 
from running out * (Smyth) ; deck-tackle, a tackle 
led along the deck, for hauling in cable, etc. 

iSs8 Si MMONus Diet Trade, * Deck-beams. 18^ Davie Pol. 
Exp. i. 99 New deck-beams of iticrea.«(ed size were put in. 
x8m Chambers* Kntyel. s.v. Cargo. The term *deck-cnrgo 
IS given to the commodities on the d|^k of a .ship, which are 
not usually includeil in the policy of insumnee. s888 J. H. 
M'Cartiiy Doom 9 The group comfortably arranged on 
"deck-chairs. 1867 Smyth Saitods IVord-bk., Deck-cleats, 
pieces of wood temporarily nailed to the deck to secure 
objects in liad weather. 1879 Casseiis Techn. Educ, IV. 60/1 
Wood ships with wood beams have their *dcck-ilats foniu-d 
by phsnking laid upon and fastened to the beams. 1885 
Gen. Grant I'ers, Mem. xxi. 1 . 988 From captain down to 
Meck-hand. sB8x Scri^rs Mag. XXII. 656/1 lied* of 
jingles or ambcr-Khclls . . "deck-heads . . limpets, and other 
rock-luviiig niollusks. e x8i|c Rudim. Natng, (Weale) loi 
The breast-hooks that receive the ends of the deck-planks 
arc also called "Deck-Hooks.^ x^KANEi^rrf. Rxpi. 1 . x. 
106 Ohlscn and Petersen building our "deck-house. z8Ba 
Daily News 94 May i/i Good accommodation is . . pro- 
vided for iiecond-clas.s ;ias.sciigers in a commodious "deck- 
houw, 1840 LoNGPKLt.ow in Life (x8oi> 1 . 357 Horrible 
negligence,— a "deck -load of cotton I 1867 Smvth Saihds 
IV^.bk., Deck-load, timber, casks, or other cargo not liable 
to damage fnim wet, stowed on the deck of merchant vessels. 
1884 Gladstonk. in Standard 99 Feb. %h We are determined 
. . not to "deck-load onr Franchise Bill. 1703 T. N. City 
Sf C. Purchaser^, 9n "Dcck-natls. .are pro^r forfastning 
of Deck.s in .Ships. 1859 A ntobiag. Beggar, hoy 114 Among 
the "deck passengers there was a man and his wife with 
seven children, c i860 H. Stuart Scatunds Catech. The 
hawse boxes, or "deck pipe. x88a Sir £. J. Reed m Con- 
tent/. Rev. Nov. 690 The steel necks being .. covered 
with "deck-plank of teak or of pine. X874 Knight Diet 
Meek., *Deck.piaie, a plate around the chimney of amarine- 
engine furnace to keep the same from contact with the 
wood of the deck, r x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. $6 
A 'double wall ’ or "deck stopper-knot. 1883 F. M. Cwaw- 
FOBD Dr. Claudius ix, In ten minutes, the parade of "deck- 
swahhers had piKScd. 1874 Knight /> i’c/. Mech., '^Deck- 
transom, a horizontal timber under a ship's counter. 1856 
Kane Arct. Ex/l. I. xvit. 901 One of our "deck-watch, who 
had been cutting ice for the mclter. 

DflCk (flek), V. Also 5-7 deoho, fl dek, dekke. 
[Not known before i6th c. : app. then of recent 
adoption from Flem. or Low Ger. ; cf. Du. dekk- 
m, MDu. deken, decken to cover. The latter 
is - MLG., MHO. dccken, OIIG. dachjan, dtcchan 
OTeut, bakjan (whence ON. /ekja, OPris. 
thekka, OK./eccan to cover, roof over) a derivative 
verb from an ablaut-stem Pck-,}ak-, Intlog. teg- to 
cover, whence ON. /ak, OHG. dah, Cicr. dach 
covering, roof, OK, piec, TiUTCif. In branch 11 
a derivative of Deck sb , : cf. to roof, floor, etc.] 

I. tl* tr(^ns. To cover; tsp, to cover with 
g.arments, clothe. Ohs. 

1x13 Douglas Mneis x. xiil. 106 Ene, That . . hys sovir targe 
erwkit. And thnr vndre hyin haldis closlydekkyt. Ibid. xi. v, 
99 Queyn Amatha . . Dekkis .and defendis hym with wordis 
sle. xRxK Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C lij/i This lusty Codrus 
was cToked for the rayne And dome decked with huddes one 
" " — ' 759 Dcckc your boftc, 

161Z clothe] yourc 
Kw 7 'assfl (1881) 91 
No place winder sky so closely decklj Which gold not opes. 
1600 SuKi'i.KT Conntrie Farwe iii. xviii. 461 Take away the 
barke . .and .ifter inucst .iiid decke vp therewith some shootc 
that is of the like thickenes with the graft. 

2 . To clothe in rich or ornamental garments ; to 
cover with what beautifies ; to array, attire, adorn. 

15x4 Barclay O'^* k liplotidyshutAParcy Soc.) lxvii,Thcn 
is he decked an poet laureate, ins Covkrualb 3 Rings ix. 
30 She coloured hir face, and decked hir heade. — • Ps. ciii. 

9 Thou deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 268 , 1 thought thy Bridc-hed to hauc 
deckt (sweet Maid), And not t' haue strew'd thy Onnue. 
i8a8 Pkynnk Love-iockes 35 Much lesse, may we Curie, Die, 
or ouer-curiou.sly decke our Haire. 16^ G. HnanKRT 
Temple, fordan i. Curling with meUphors a plain inten- 
tion, Decking the sense. s8o8 Scott Alarm. 1. xxvil, The 
scallop shell his cap did deck. xSax Clark Fill, Afinstr. II. 
63 Daisies deck the green. i88« Manch. Exam. 9 July 
4/7 The shipping , .was profusely decked with flags, 
b. with out, t uf. 

Cngtat 


Cod's cabinet 1745 De Fods Eng. Tradesman V;^(i84i) I. 
34 Decked out with long wigs and swords. i88a B. D. W. 
Ramsay Recoil, MU, Serv. II. xv. 64 Every vessel being 
gaily decked out with flags. 
t8. To array, fit out, equip. Obs, 

? 15. . Agwconrl 90 In Hazl. E, P. P. 11 . 97 Tlie wastes 
decked with serpentynes strange, Saynt Georges stremers 
sprede oucr hede. 1548 Haix Chron. an. 95 Hen. VI II 
(x8oo) 798 Ihe kyng . . decked and vitailed dyuers shippes 
of warre and sent them to the North seas to defende nis 
subiectes. 

II. 4 . Naui. To cover as with a deck ; to 
fumiah with a deck; to deck in, aver, to cover in 
with the deck, in ship-buildiog- 
s6a4 Cart. Smith Virginia v. 173 At last it was concluded, 
to decke their long boat with their ship hatches. 1700 
S. L. tr. Ftykds VPy, 6 flat Boats, .tho' small, yet so close 
Dcck’t, that in a rough Sea they will go quite under the 
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waves and jretain no walea . imCowf m. Nat HUt (1776) 
VI. ts6 The flve^mea-bont Is diecked at each end, but open 
in the middle. 1874 J. Doady in Law Times AWA XXXI. 
a3x/a llie vessel . . was decked over, fore and aft, *893 
K. KiruMo Many issvent, i»i Your ship has been buUtand 
designed, closed and decked in. 

6. Mining, To load or unload (tli|«>v.tubt upon 
the cage). (Sec Dkck sh, 3.) Chiefly U* 

Gresley Gloss, Coal-mintng 76 Decking, the opera- 
tion of changing the tubs on a cage at tc^ and bottom of a 

t Sffi'ckaga. Ohs, ran, [f. Dkck tt, * *AOg.] 
Adornment, cml^elllshment. 

S84S Liohtfoot Ohserv, Genesis i. Wks. iSss II. 333 The 
Earth.. had not received as yet its perfection, beauty and 
dockage. 

Dflcked (dekt\ fpt, a, [f. Deck -t- -xd,] 

1 . Adorned, embellished, set out ; see the verb. 

laxSfio Chester Pi. ^Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 4 See that you fourth 

hriiige In well decked order, Hint worthie storie Of Balaam 
and nis asse. 1393 Q. Elis, Booth, t6 The decked wodc 
seak not whan thou violets gather. 1865 J. G. Bkrtham 
lnsrf>est of Sea (1673) 307 The well-decked and well-plenishcd 
dwellings. 

b. JUer. Applied to on eagle or other bird when • 
the edges of the feathers are of a difterent tincture. 

In mod. Diets. 

2 . Having a deck, or decks (as in two-decked\ 

Z79a A. Young Tmst. France 78 By the passHge.packct, 

a decked vessel, to Honfleur. 1837 Makkvat Dogfend iii. 
On board of a two-decked ship. 1879 Butchkk & Lam 
Odrssey 98 Such tackling as decked ships carry. 

X^kflr * (dc'kM). [f. Djbcx V, H -Bit L] One 
who decks or adorns. 

X5SS Watrrman Fardle Facions n. vlU 167 Tlie Yndinns 
are . . groate deckers and trimmers of them sclues. 1591 
Pkrcivall Sp, Diet, A/eytadvr, a tmrber, a trimmer, a 
decker. 1803 Pic Nic No. a (1806) I. 53, 1 am but a sort of 
tabic-decker. 

Ddoker^ (dc'kni). [f. DxoK^A-f-EiiM.I 

1 . A vessel having (a specifled number of) decks, 

AS in two-decker, three-decker, etc., q.v. b. tram/. 
Applied to a kind of oven : see qijot. 18R4. 

*798 Hull Advertiser ssJniy 9/4 Admiral Hotham's large 
ships, that is, t he three deckers. 1805 in Naval Chron. XV. 
204 'I*he .Santissima Tvinidada, the Spanish four-decker. 
1884 Health. E.thib. Catal. ivifz Mason’s Patent Hot-Air 
Continuous Baking Two Decker Oven. s88q PaU Mall 
Gas. ‘ Extra ' 94 July 3/9 Patent continuous-baking ' decker ' 
ovens— i.e., ovens piled upon each other, which are heated 
by one furnace. 

2 . A gun liclonglng to a particular deck of a ship 
of war ; as in lower decker, a gun belonging to the 
lower deck. 

X78S Archer In Naval Chron. XI. 387 Double breech'd 
the lower deckers. 1809 ibid, XXI I. 344 Having only fopr- 
teen of her moin-deckera mounted. 

8. a. A workman employed on the deck of n 
slim. b. A deck-passenger, colhq. 

x8m C01.QUHOUN Com. Thames iv. 180 The Deckers, or 
persons who hoist up the Cargo upon deck. sB66 The 
< Wrw/xf (Belize) 5 May a/i Passcnjgers arrived. In the Packet 
—Mr. and Mrs. D. . . and 79 deckers. 

DflOking (de'kiij), vbl, sb, [f. Dkck v. and sb, 

1 , The action of the verb Deck ; + concr. that 
with which'something is decked ; adornment, 
embellishment, ornament. 

1531 Elvot Cov. 11. iii, Semblable deckynge oughte to be 
in the house of a nobleman or man of honour. * 5 toJ* Shuir 
Cambindt Turk, Wars 38 Somtuouse and inagnifique oma- 
incntes and decking, c x6ao Z. Boyd Zim's Flowers (185O 
1 57 Spending on deling many precious houres. 1673 Ladjrs 
Call, 1. 1 1 f 96. 10 Their most exquisit deckings aro but like 
the garlands on a bca.st design'd fur sacrifioe. 

2 . The work or matennl of the deck of a ship : 
planking or flooring forming a deck. 

tjSo Hollyuand Treas, Fr, Tot^., Le tillac dsme nmdre, 
the decking of a ship. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey 8f 
Fashion a wide raft . . aiKi lay deckings high thereupon. 

ildlng * • • • 

orsbeir 

ing ' and solid breeze concrete. 

IDMU0 (de’kT). Also deckel, [a. deckel 
in same sense, prop. * little cover, lid, tympan *, and 
in other technical applications, dim, of decke cover.] 

1 . A contrivance In a paper- making machine to 
confine the pulp within tne desired limits, and dci- 
termine the size or width of the sheet : a. in hand 
paper-making, a thin rectangular frame of wood 
fitting close upon the mould on which the pulp is 
ploora ; b. in a paper-machine, a continuous band 
or strap on either side of the apron. Hence used as 
A measure of the width of pap^, as * flodncli deckle 
paper,’ and short for deckle-edge. 

x8xo [sue Deckle-strap in 3]. 1816 Spee(/. Cameron*s 

Patent No. 4009. 9 'lliQ decktu betna attached to tha carriage, 
falls on the bottom of the mould. sflflS Simmonos Imt 
Trade, Deckle . . al5U> Che rough or raw edge of paomr. slfl8 
N, * Q, 7th Ser. V. 297 It seems as if Hie deckle, fitting 
on the niould,should prMttceasheetofpaperwithastiiootii 
and even edge. 

2 « Comb, deckle edge, the rou^ rnicut edge of 
a sheet of paper, form^ by the deckle ; also allrib. 
■■next; di a„ having a rough uncut 

edge, as hand-made paper; debide-ftnip, see 1 b. 

1874 Knioiit ‘jMct Meek. s.v,jl 1 ie unoit edge of paper 
known as the ''deckel edge, 18I4 BeokselUru Nov. 1176/9 

J8^ 


18^ Daily News 96 June 6/9 The buiiiling"M considWed 
to Im absolutely fireproof, ihe floors being all of steel ' deck- 
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Tho d«cVl!e edges are left at the side and bottom the top 
alone being cut. stte Nimmtfs Catai. Oct, One 

Hundred Copies on fine deckfe^e rwaiavoMpw. tfio 

Trmnt, JTof. AWiewrog; /ir/x XXVI H. 193 rhe Mecklc. 
«trafia..are made perfectly smooth and true. sSysUan 
Ifkt Arts 111 . 490 We have to notice the deckle or bound.iry 
straps, .which regnbte the width of the paper. 
SieoUefS ^de*klos}, a. rare, [•LSSS,] With- 
out a deck. 

itaa Bkntiiam Not Paul but yetus 328 In a deckless 
ves.sei. 1890 Harper** Mag, Mar. 558/x Deckless and 
cahinless. 

Daolaiu (d/kl^^ m). v. Also 5-7 -olamot 7 
-olaime, •clayme. [Formerly declame, ad. 1 ., de- 
clamdre^ f. De- I. 3 +• eldmdre to ciy: subseq. 
assimilated to claim, Cf. F. dMamer (1549 hi 
Hataf.).] 

I. inir, 

1 . To speak aloud with studied rhetorical force 
and expression ; to make a speech on a set subject 
or theme as an exercise in public oratory or dis- 
putation. b. To recite with elocutionary or rhe- 
torical clTcct (chiefly U.S.). 

sSSa HUI.OKT, Decbme or exercise faync^i anjument in 
plcadyiige, vsed anionK Inwers called mooting, T. 

Wilson Rhet, 83 When you and I declamed together last. 
*« 4 * Evelyn Mem'. (1857) I. ii, I offered at iny first 
exercise in the Hall, and answered my opponent : and upon 
the xz^^ following, declaimed in the Chapel liefore the 
M.'tstcr, Fellows and Scholmrs, according to the custom. 
1748 I. Mason Etocut. 11 A Weakness of Voice ; which he 
aired by freipiently declaiming on the Sea*Shore, amidst 
the Noise of the Waves. x8s6 £mkkson Ene. Traits^ Eirst 
Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. xo Wordsworth, standing apart, and 
redting to me. . like a schoolboy declaiming. 

2. I'o declaim agaimi : to speak in an impas- 
sioned oratorical manner in reprobation or con- 
demnotion of ; to inveigh against. 

16x1 B. Jonson Catiline iv. u. What arc his mischiefs, 
cotiHul ? You declaim Against his manners, and corrupt 
your own. >648 Six T. Bbownk Pxeud, Rp. i. vL 91 Thus 
IS it the humour of many heads to extoll the dayes of their 
forefathers, and declaime against the wickednesse of times 
present *8« Bkescott Philip fit 1 . u. ix. am They loudly 
declaimed against the King's insincerity, stto U Stepiien 
Pop* viii. Z96 A generous patriot declaiming agrinst the 
growth of luxury. 

8. To speak aloud in an impassioned oratorical 
manner, with appeals to the emotions rather than 
the reason of the audience ; to harangue. 

1735 BERKitLeY De/. Free^ikinking Math. | 33 Instead of 
giving a reason you declaim. 1799 Stbkne TV. Sheutdy 1 . 
xl, T.iet him declaim as poropoasly as he chooses upon the 
subject. xSji Ht. Marti nsau Brooke Farm ii. 97 Tom 
Webster bustled and declaimed, while Sergeant Kayne 
quietly ar^ed. 1884 R. 0 lover in Christian IVorld 9 (Jet. 
766/3 To declaim is more easy than to convince, 
b. qnasi-/>Yrnx. with extensioa 
1739 Monitor 16 Aug. P a Some late patriots . . declaimed 
themselves into power. 

II. irans, 

t 4 . To discuss aloud; to debate. Ohs, rarv-'^, 
(The early date of the quotation, so long before the verb is 
otherwise known in Kng. or French, as well as the sense, is 
notable.) 

Chaucer Troylns n. Z198 As jiey doclarocde {4 MHS, 
1410-95; Hart, 3943 declarid] matcre, I.O Troylus .. 
Come rydetide. 

6. To speak or utter aloud with studied rhetorical 
expression ; to repeat or recite rhetorically. 

XS77 B. Goock HeresbaeVs Hush, 11. (1586) 19 Weriyng 
you with the declatnn'ng of my poore skill in the tilling of 
the feolde. <1x7x8 South Serm. VIII. 8a (T.) Whoever 
strives to beget, or foment in bis heart, such [malignant] 
persuasions concerning God, makes himself the devil's 
orator, and declaims his cau-se. z8x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, i, 
He then declaimed the following passage rather with too 
much than coo little emphasis. 1885 K. L. Stevenson 
in ConJtmp, Rev. 555 In declaiming a soK;aUed iambic 
verse, it may so happen that we never utter one iambic 
foot. 

t6. ^ Declaim against \ to decry, denounce. Ohs, 
^14 T. Adams Dexnts Banquet 42 ThU Banket then . . is 
at once declared and declaimed, spoken of and forbidden. 
1813 CocKBRAM, Declnimc, to speake ill of. 
llcnce Deolai'ming vbl. sh, and ///. a, 

HTt Sl* <803 H01J.AN0 PlntarxiCs Mor, 931 He used 
otherwhilcs to goe downe ro the water side, .for to exercise 
him.>«elfe in deemming. 1858 Aritf, Hamisom, 95 Huniane 
fallacies and declay mings. 1701 Rows A mb, Sup-Moth, 
zv. L Z684 Vield much matter to declaiming flatterers. 1735 
Bkkkklkv De/, Free-thinking Math. | ix In the same 
manner as any declaiming bigot would defend transubstan- 
tiacion. 

DacUdmaat. rare'^K [f. prec. -h -ant, after 
claimant, tic,'] ^^DEOLADfEB, 
a X783 Shexstonk Ess, e8 The company was a tittle sur- 
prised at the sophistry of our declaimant. 

0 eclailll 4 V <dfkU~>‘mdi). [f. DxCbAlM r -KB \] 
One who declaims; one who speaks with rhetor- 
ical expression, or as an exercise in elocution; 
one who harangues, or speaks with impassioned 
force. 

* 4 *s~ 9 s tr. fiieden (Rolls) IV. 401 luUiis Gxdlo, a noble 
• declamer. 1580 Hollvi^nu Treas, Fr, Tong, DeclantaSeur, 
a Dedaimer, a mooter. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon* s Adt*, 


with faBacles. 1848 Mill Poi, Beon, l Ui. I a StKfli . . U 
the labour of the moskal performer, the actor, the public 
declalmcr or reciter. 

Ptelamation (dekllm^i^Jdn). [ad. L. decld- 
tndtion-em, n. of tecAonfromdSclamAre to Declaiv, 
or ad. F. declamation (15th c. in llatsf.).] 

1. I'hc action or art of declaiming; the repeating 
or uttering of a speech, etc. with studied intona- 
tion and gesture. 

igM Hvlqkt, Declamation often beard, and tcdknis to 
thencarcrx, erantbe repetita, 1597 Mori.ry Introd, Mr**, 
86 Your plainsong is as it were your theme, and your descant 
a.H it were your declamation. 1776 Girbom Decl, 4 P\ I. xxiv. 
680 He publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declama- 
tion. 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (x8s4) 1 . 994 That which gave 
most effect to his declamation was the air of sincerity, of 
vehement feeling, or moral elevation, which belonged to all 
that he said. 

attrih, 1808 Byron Tkcmgkti College Exam, *5 The 
declamatioD prise. 

b. Mustc, The proper rhetorical rendering of 
words set to music. 

in Stainer & Barrett. 

2 . A public speech or address of rhetorical 
character ; a set speech in rhetorical elocution. 

ZU3 Skelton Carl, LaHrel(/k.\ Oldc Quintillian with his 
declamations; 'Itieocritus with his Buculicall relacions. 
1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk, (Camden) xz I'heatns more fit 
for schotlars declamations. 1803 Holland Plutarch** Mor, 
55 Ihe Grations and declamations . . of these Sophisters, 
who make .shew of their eloquence. stBr J. Warton Eu, 
Po/e II. xiil tSx. Able to compose Essays, Declamations, 
and Verses, in Greek, in Latin, and in English. ^ 1830 Drury 
In Moore Life Byron (1666) 90/x He suddenly diverged from 
the written composition . . I questioned him, why he had 
altered his declamtion ? 

d« Declaiming or speaking in an impassioned 
oratorical manner; fervid denunciation with appeals 
to the audience. 

x8u T. Adams DeviT* Banquet 49 The more accurately 
the Scriptures describe sinne.s, the more absolutely they 
forbid them : where wickednesse is the subject, all speech 
is declamation. 1790 Johnson Rambler No. X7a p 3 [Not so 
universal] m some have asserted in the . . heat of declama- 
tion. 1789 Bentham Prine. Legisl, I. 1 1 But enough of 
metaphor and declamation. <t 1704 Gidbon Antobior, 90 , 1 
was conscious myself that my style, above prose and below 
poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid declamation. 
1874 Morley Compromise (x886) 53 Exacerbated declama- 
tion in favor of ancient dogma against modem science. 

4 . A speech of a rlietoricalkind expressing strong 
feeling and addressed to the passions of the hearers ; 
a declamatory speech, a harangue. 

ijM Hooker Ectd. Pol iii. vtii. (z6zi) 08 The cause why 
such aeGlamation.i preuaill so greatly, is, tor that men suffer 
thcmselues to be deluded, x^z Wkbvkr Ahc. Fun, Mon. 
93 But this was but one of Cassars rodamantadoes, or 
toundring declamations. x888 Fenton Guardians instr, 47 
T'he constant Declamations against us of those intruding 
members, a 17x5 Burnkt jTtuN Time (1766) II. 9x6 It was 
only an Insolent declamation . . full or fu^ and indecent 
invectives. 1838 Emerson Eng, Traits, First Visit Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 4 On this, he [Coleridge] burst into a declamation 
on the folly and ignorance of Unitarianism. 
t D^'oUuiUltor. Obs, [a. L. declamatory n. of 
action from dkldmdrt to Declaim.] One who 
practises declamation ; a declaimer. 

xsSyTREVisA Higden (Rolls) IV. 40X lulius GalUo..was 
[the] best declamator of alle. xsap Elyot Gov, i. xiil, They 
whiche do onely teache rhetonke.. ought to be named 
rhetoriciens, declumatours, artifi(naU spekers. .or any other 
name than oratours. x 8 s 4 F. White Repl Fishers^ Sir 
Declamator, you ysurpe Kadamunthns his office. 1899 
Bentley Phal, Introd. 7 Was ever any Declamator's Case 
so extravagantly pul ? xyxo Steele Tailer No. 56 F i Who 
could. I sny, hear this generous Declamator without being 
fired by his noble Zeal f 

Beolamaton r<lfklse'matari), a, (sb.) [ad. L. 
decldmdtbri usy t, decldptdtdr’em : see prec, and 
-OBY.] Of or pertaining to rhetorical declaimbg; 
of the nature of, or characterized by, declamation. 

xgSx Mulcastkr Positions x. (1887) 57 To pronounce .. 
orations and other declamatory argumentes. i8bz Burton 
Anat, Mel ii, ii. vi. iii, To leaue ati declamatory sp^hes 
in praise of divine Musick. <2x839 Wotton (f.), This .. 
became a declamatory theme amongst the religious men of 
that age. 1793 Mason Ch. Mus, i. % That peculiar species 
of Music, which may bo called Jeclamatory. x8^ G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. xii. vH. 303 note. This pretended 
ch.artcr is very suspicious : its style is too declamatory, x88o 
L. Stephen Pope lii. 77 It is in the true declamatory pas- 


dednimers, whose purpose is only to amuse 


of Music, which may bo called oeclamatory, x8^ G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. xii. vH. 303 note. This pretended 
ch.artcr is very suspicious : its style is too declamatory, x88o 
L. Stephen Pope lii. 75 It is in the true declamatory pas- 
sages that Pope is at his best. 

t b. Characterized declamation against some- 
thing ; denunciatory. Obs. 

1389 N AsiiR Greends Menaphon Ded. xo l>east in this de- 
claniatorie vaine, I should condemne all and commend none, 
f Bii rA A declamatory apeuch. Obs, 
s888 L'Estranor Brief Hist, Times iii. zs Then's the 
I'ime for Declainatoryes, and Exagurations. 

Hence we quality of being 

declamatory. 

1844 Foreign Q, Ren. XXXIU. 3SZ The general character- 
istics of Linguet's oratory fu-e declamatortness and paradox, 
t Bedamble, a, Obs, [f. L. declUrd^re <(> 
-ur.K; viewed also as f. Deolabe 4* -able.] 
Capable of being declared, shown, or madelWowii. 
1846 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. Iv, xxs TblsIiideeiiiirW 
able from the best and most professed Writers, tbtdl iv. xtii. 
1678 CuDwoRTh Mtil Syst. 93 Right Rdtisoii is of two 
sorts. .Of which the Divtoe Is incxprewbte, but the Humane 
declarable. 


,, DBOSAB^TXOXr. 

BtollMUlt (d/klerribt\ [f/ F. dklarmi 
or L, dkldrdntHmy pr. pple. of to Dx- 

ccabb : see -avt.] One who mak^ a declaration : 
esp.iataw* 

x88s OtANViLL Saddneismus 11. 998 Declares, that [etc.]. . 
and that this was after the Declarant's renouncing of her 
Baptism. 1731 J. Stewart in Scots Mag, June (1753) s8«A 
The declarant was at Edinburgh, 1818 Scorr Afoa Roy vni, 
The declaration farther set fbrtb that, .he, the said declarant, 
was informed that they were of the worst description, s888 
Times 99 Oct. 5/3 'i'he object of requiring the signature of 
the declarant is toi fix liabificy for false declarations. 

D^olamtioa (dekl&r^i jan). Also 4-5 -aoioun, 
4-6 -aoion. [a. F. tUclaratim or nd. L. dkldrd- 
tton^emy n. of action t dccldrdre to Dsclabe,] 

1 1 . The action of making clear or clearing up 
(anything obscure or not understood) ; elucidation, 
explanation, interpretation. Obs, 

C1374 Chaucer Booth. 111. x. (Comb. MS.) 71-4 Thyse 
geometryens whan they han shewyd hyr pro{^ciouos ben 
wont to bryngen in thinges hat they clepyn porysmes or 
declaracioons of forseyde thinges. cxjgs — . Astro/. 1 . 1 4 
And for the more declaracioun, I0 here the figure. 

R. I'kfORNB in Hakluyt Vty. (1589) 953 For more declaration 
of the said Card [» map]. xS3a-3 Act 94 Hen. VlIl, c. 5 
For the dcclaracion of tne whicbe ambyguitec and doubte. 
t8^ U. Phillips Pnreh. Patt. (1676) 57 I'his Table is so 
plaiiL that it needs no declaration. 

1 2 . The setting forth or expounding of a topic ; 
exposition, description, relation. Obs, 

xjfls Wycup Deut, xvii. x8 He sbal discriue. .a decln- 
racioun of this lawe [deuieronomium kgis hutus\ in a 
volym. 1460 Capcrave Chron, rj The childim of Noe . . of 


volym. 1460 Capcrave Chron, rj The childim of Noe . . of 
whos issew here schal be a declaration. 1353 T. Wilson 
Rlut, 95 A description or an evident declaration of a thyng 
as though we sawe it even now doen. 18x9 Mirr. Mag. 
Title-p., With a Declaration of all the Warres, Battels and 


8. "i'he action of stating, telling, setting forth, or 
announcing openly, explicitly or formally ; positive 
statement or assertion ; an assertion, announcement 
or proclamation in emphatic, solemn, or legal terms. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cmsc. 9606 l^n sal he denie ilka iincyon. 
And mak a fynal declaracyon Of allc he domes byfor shewed. 
X4a8 in Surtees Mise. (18901 9 Apon declaracion- made. 
1347 in VicatVs Anal (x888) App. iii. i6z Crosses to be sett 
vpon mens (fores for the declaracion of the plage. 1394 
I Hooker Pot. i. ii. (x6ix) 5 His promises are nothing 
I else but declarations what God will do for the good of men. 
x6st Horbkb Leviath. 11. xxi. 1x4 If he dye .. without 
declaration of hU Heyre. 17SX JohNson Rambler No. 159 
F 3 Declarations of fidelity, I amp. Austen Sense 4 

Sens, (1849) 33 In spite of Mariannea declaration that the 
day would ue lastingly fair. 1838 Frouds HiU, Eng. (1858) 
1 . lii. 269 The pope made a public declaration with respect 
to the dispute. x88i Bagehot Biog. Studies 990 The first 
deciaiation of love was made by the lady. 

4 . a. Declaration of war \ formal announcement 
or proclamation by a Power of the commencement 
of hostilities against another Power. Also declara- 
tion ofjpeact. 

13B7 'Irevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 943 When be Romaynes 
wolde weny in eny lond, schulde oon goo . . and clerefiche 
declare, - be matins and cause of the werre, and bat declar- 
acioun was icleped clarigatia 1348 Hall Chron. 907 She 
was Rent . . with a plain overture and declaracion of peace. 
178a Univ. Mag. Feb. 99 The following is a Declaration of 
War by Spain aeainst Great Britain dated the x6th of 
January. 1803 P.din, Rev, Jan. 389 Declarations of war 
and peace, when presented by the executive to the legis- 
lative body, are to be adopted [etc.]. z8a8 Naiter Hist, 
Peuins, frar 1 . 137 I'he invasion of Napoleon produced a 
friendly alliance between those countrieK without a declar- 
ation of peace. 1845 PoiRoN in Encycl Af strop. 798/1 The 
custom of making a declaration of war to the enemy, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities, is of great anti- 
quity, and was practised even by the Romans . . Since, 
however, the peace of Versailles, In 1763, such declarations 
have been discontinued, and the pro.Hent umge is, for the 
state with whom the war commences to publish a manifesto 
within its own territories. 

b. Declaration of the poll : the public official 
announcement of the numbers polled for each can- 
didate at an election. Hence ottHb, in declaration 
day, 

1883 H. Cox Instil I. viii. X14 Upon the closing of the poll, 
the poll-books are sealed, and kept under seal until the 
declaration of the poll. xSon Daily News 14 Get. On 
the morning of declaration day, there arrived reports about 
some districts in which the polling had been large. 

5 . The action of declaring for or against (see 
Dbolabb o* 8). 

1738 BuTLka Anal 1. HI. Wks. 1874 1 . 53 The natural fear 
..vrixlcli restrains ftom such crimes, is a declaration of 
nature against them. 

6 . A proclamation or public statem^t as em- 
bodied in a document, instrnment, or public act. 

■ Deelaratiom^/MdnipsnceieeelaDVLOKUCg, 

Declaration if Rights : the Parliamentary, dnelanuioii of 
1889 : see Right. 

Dociaration of Independence : thepubllcaci by which the 
American Continental Congress, on July 4th, tjfb, dtscland 
the North American colonies to be f^e and inaeMdent of 
Great Britain ; tHe docifment in which this iamiioodied. - 
Declaration 0/ Parts ; a diplomatic Insivomient signed by 
the represenrativss oftbc powtM tt tbeCoiigriiS Of Paris in 
X838, settling and definiim imperuht points of maritime W 
anectingbriligeriotsand nentrslsin timeofwar, . 

ri|89 B. Hamw Pariifate Iren Age idB A.MCition fW>m 
some Lords In England, conformable in the mam pdiiits id a 



DBdl:.ABA9Xdin8T. 

J)eclAration^;the Scoui, which they called the ititeiikion of 
their Army. s66o Mahveu. Corr, vi. Wks. x^a-5 II. uc 
To-mom>w the Bill for eiiactuie hi» Majcstye's Declaration 
in religious matters is to haoe Us first reamng. 1776 Ahu. 
Reg. afix A Declaration by the Kepresentatives of the United 
States of AmericiL In General Congress assembled. July 4. 
fTfc HM. IVar Amer. 335 llicsc Article*, as 

well as the Declaration of Ind^ndence, trerc published in 
all the Colonies. s8x6 Scott Old Mart, xxxvii, llie declare 
ation of Indulgence issued by Charles II. 1846 M'Culloch 
Acc. BriK tfwr/irv (1854) 11 . aop The princl[^ abuses that 
hod characterized the government of the two preceding 
reignst were also enumeratud and digested into an Instru* 
ment, called a Declaration and Claim of Rights, presented 
and (Msented to. fay the new sovereigns. 

7 . Law* ft. The plaintiffs statement of claim in 
an action ; the writing or instrument in which this 
is made. 

1483 Ael > Rkfi. ///, c. 6 § X 'I’he PialntiflT. . (shall] make 
Oath . . that the Contract . . comprised in the siune Dcclara* 
tion [etc.\. X579 W. Rastbll Venues of Law, Dectaratymi 
is a shewiiige forth in writing of the griefe and complaynt 
of the demavndant or pleintife, against the tenant or defen- 
dant. xd 4 e Pekkins Prof. Bk ii. f 151. 67 'the declaration 
shall abate, xfiya Wycheblby Lave in IVooti Ded., No 
man with papers in 's hand is more dreadful th.Tn a {loct ; 
no, not a lawyer with his declarations. 1768 IIijvckstonk 
Comm. Ml. 303 A* soon as this action is Wught, and the 
complaint fully stated in the declaration. X817 W. SKLwra 
Zrt-rt; Nisi Prius II- 783 The first count in the declaration. 

b. A simple affirmation allowed to be takenj in 
certain cases, instead of an oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

x8u Act 5-6 Will. c. 69. 1848 Whartcin Law Lex. 
164 ily 5 6 Wm. IVi c. 69, for the abolition of unnecessary 

oaths, any justice . . is enmowered to take voluntary declara- 
tions in the^ form specified in the act. And any person 
wilfully making such declaration false, in any material par- 
ticular, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
o. In the Custom-house: ace Dkclark v. 10c. 

xSu Act x6 17 c. Z07 8 x86 The master of the ship 
in \\d)ich such goods shall be btden shall before clearance 
in.Tke and subscribe a declaration before the proper officer 
of customs. 1876 Act 39 4- so yict. c. 36 8 58. 

d. The creation ot aclcnowlcdgement of a Irusl 
or use in some form of writing; any writing 
whtTcby a trust or nse is constituted or proved to 
exist. 

a i6a^ lUcoN ^/<ix.r. ^ Uses Comm. Law xiv. (1636) 56 De- 
clarations evermore are cotintermandable in tlieir lutures. 
x8x8 t: RUisK Digest (cd. a) I. 449 The only point for winch 
they contended was, that the articles . . under which they 
claimed, amounted to a good declaration of the u.scs of 
recovery, /lid, 463 A declaration of trust requires no par- 
licular form, provided it be proved or manifested in writing. 
xSsy Jar.man Poioe/fs Devises icd. 3) 11 , 75 There being no 
declaration of the trust of the money beyond the life of the 
wife, it resulted to the heir. 

e. Scots Law, * In criminal proceedings the ac- 
count which a prisoner, who has been apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed a crime, gives 
of himself on his examin.ition, which is taken 
down in writing* (Hell/I/V/. s.v.\ 

Dying dirlaratiou : a dcclar.Ttion made by a person on 
his deathbed, which i.s admitted ns evidence in a prosecution 
for homicide. 

yudidal declaration*, the statement, taken down in 
writing, of a party when Judicially examined as to the par- 
ticular facts in a civil action. 

18x8 .Scoi r Hrt, Midi, xxiit. It . . usually happens that 
these' declarations become the means of condemning the 
accused, us it were, out of their own mouths. x86x W, Beu. 
Diet. Law Scot, 356 The magistrate's proper doty is dis- 
tinctly to inform the prisoner not only that it is optional for 
him to make a declaration or not as he pleases, hut also 
that what he says may afterwards be used against him on 
his tri^ 

8. In the game of beziejue ; see quot. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle X53 Declaration is the act of declaring 
a score by the process of placing certain cards upon the 
table. Ihul, 148 The last declaration must be made before 
the last two cards arc drawn. 

]|6Clftra*ti01lijlt« uonce-wd. One who joins 
in or signs a declaration. 

xfttt Times 7 Jan. 10/5 We arc indebted to (he dcclaration- 
istsTor bringing this controversy again before the public. 
OeolaVftdvft ^dlklecrlitiv), a. {sb.) [a. F. dd- 
claratif, -iw, or ad. L. decldrdlXV'US^ f. ppl. stem 
ofri&/rtw;rtoDECLABB: sce-iVK.] Characterized 
by declaring (in the various senses of the vb.). 
tl. Making clear, manifest, or evident. Obs. 
ais^ Tinoale WJbs. 6y (R.) Notwithstanding y sonne .s 
the cause declaratiue wnerby we know that the other is 
a father. 1844 Bulwer Ckirol. t All the declarative con^its 
of Gesture. 1846 P. Bl'i.kblrv Cos/el Cool. iv. 337 1 h<« 
kind of promises . . arc declarative, making tnanife.^ who be 
, V — .u- ur- doth beloujt. 


I 329 Holy 

.■■■■, ... mn may be 

declarative their being filled with the Spirit of God. 
1771 PtETCHEa Logica Genev. 43 The decUiative evidences 
. .whether or no he was among tr^ of rmhteousness. ^ 

t to. That manifests itself or is capable of mani- 
festation. Obs. 

wUm T, Hodoks GlimMe 38 Every thing whereby the 
clamtive highnesse of this great G^ » « 1879 

GvBNAuin Spurgeon Treas, Dew. Fs. cu. x6 His d^lvative 
glory then appears, when the glory of hm mercy, truth and 

ndthlEHlheMh^ forth in his peoj^e'ssalvau^^^ 

8* Char^teiized by making declaration ; of the 
nittare of a declaration or formal assertion. Dt- 
ttanUiw dci, sialutey etc. * Djkji#ahato»y nr/, etc. 


\ what the law was 


ence, which gave being to an emiure. XB4S Pot«)N in 
Encyel, Mtirop. li'sjx Actions known to Scottish law . . 
Dsetaratory actions, wherein the right of the pursuer is 
craved to tie de^red, hut nothing is claimed to be done by 
the defender. x8$7 GtAusTOHR Gkan, VI. xliii, 74 Tho case 
ft not one of divorce at all, but of a declanitorv proc^ 
where the marriage had been onginally null. X884 A. R. 
Pehwhctom W{cWv\\\.%3X With rogard to Penance and 
AbsoluUoii, he holds the view of the Church of England, 
that the office of the priest is declaratory. 
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x8a8 T. SvmrcER Logkk 153 A declaratiue, or pronouncing 
%tUence. 1848 S. Boltov A rtwgmn. Err, 1 36 Mmisterutll, 
declaratiue, suliorduiate J udges. s86x Bbamhall ynst I'ind, 
111. 31 Whether the Act or Statute . . were c^icrative or Ue- 
cltuatt^. crating new right, or manifL-sUng. or restoring 
old right _ x8m Br. Patrick Ahsw, Tomhstone 07 The only 
(JIucstion IS, Whether their Alxioltitiou be only declarative, 
orniso operative? 1758 Carte Hist Eufi. IV. 335 It was a 
declarative law. xSa^I.. M ukray Rug. Gram. icd. «' I- 870 
Ihe best method of discovering the proper case of die pro- 
noun, in such phrases . . is, to turn them into declarative 
expressions, 
b. Const, of, 

^ 1841 CiiAK. I Anno. Declar. Both Mouses r July, Accord- 
ing to the Common I.aw (of which the Statute is hut dc- 
clarativet. 1774 Pknnant TonrScotl. in 177a, 18 An inscrip- 
tion. decl^atiyc of his munificence towards Uie church. x866 
Okosakt in Lisuiore Papers Introd. xa Much of the record 
. . IS declariitive of a wish on the part of the Founder of the 
History to win the ear of posterity. 

1 8 . Of a (»c«on : Declaring; oneself, declaring or 
uttering one's opinion ; communicative. Ohs. 

1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. vi. (17391 14 The times 
were too tender to endure them to l>e declarative nii cither 
I>.*irt. 1748 Kick A iinsoN Clarissa (i8ix) U I. xli. 240 He was 
still more declarative afterwards. 

B. sb. A declaratory statement or act. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. C,rtd. Eng. 11. x. (17 19* 57 Not as an 
Introduction of a new I.aw, but as a J leclaraiivc of the old. 
X685 BuatiNELL I'icar. Satr. 111. i. toi As declaratives of 
natural consequence. 

Declftmtively; ai/v. [f. prec. + -LY ^.] fn 
a declarative maimer, by way of declaration or 
ilistinct assertion ; fby way of manifestation. 

1815 UssiiER Aussv. yesnit 139 (Thcyl doe discharge that 
part of their function which conccrncth mrgivenc.s.se of sinnes, 
partly operatively, partly declarativcly. x6sa Englands 
Commonw. so A mail whom . . this State liad declarntively 
discLiimed. 1671 ¥i.a\Tb.u Pount. of Life xW. 3$ Not only 
dcclaratively or by way of iimnifcstatiuii. a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton A' ere. 4 Pnnishtn, iv. (18531 175 Still more 
dcclaratively is the connexion told. 

tDe'Olarator, sb.^ Obs. [.a. L. dhlardior^ 
agent-n. from dccldrdre to Dkclaiik.] One who 
declares or makes manifest ; an informer. 

rtx 577 Si“ T. Smith Comnnu. Eng. (1633) it» The other 
part to (he Declarator, Detector or Inrornicr. 

DftClarator (d/kltevatm). sb:i Sc. frc[>resent* 
ing K. diclaratoire {cule^ settlcncc dhlaratoirc), 
med.L. (/(Sf/fttw/Jr/W, -at -urn*, sec l)hx?LAUATouY.] 

A declaratory statement, * a legal or authentic de- 
claration' (Jam.). {Action of) declarator (Sc.Law) ; 
a form of action in the Court of Session, in which 
something is prayed to be declared judicially, tlie 
legal consequences being left to follow as a matter 
of course. 

1567 Sc. Acts yns. Vt (1814) 28 (Jam.) Desyiin^ our 
Aouertine lord, etc., to gif decl'ir.'Uoiir to the said William 
Duwgtas . . that he h.'is done In'; detfull diUgciice. 1599 
Jas. I BatrtA. Au-poi' iiA-.o 17 Your proiKiuncin;^ of m u- 
tcnces, or dcclaratour of your will in judgement. 1746 -7 
Act 20 Ceo. 11, c. 50 $ 3 'I nc citation in the general (IwJ.t- 
nator of non-entry. 18^ Daily ’Pel. 13 Tunc, The Scotch 
courts have a kind of action called n declarator of inar- 
riace. in which they affirm or negative the abstract pro- 
portion that two nerson.s are married persuiis. 1876 (iRANT 
Burgh Sch. Scott, ii. i. 92 'I'hcy raised a Kuminons of, dc- i 
daralor against ihe Council concluding that Elgin Academy j 
was a public School. 1884 l.aao Reports 9 App. Cases 305 
The present action W'as brought, .for declarator of bis right 
to onc-lialf of the heritable estate. | 

Declftratorily (d/klacTatarili), adv. [f. Dk- j 
cl-.batory+-ly‘AJ In a declaratory manner; in j 
the form of a declaration. I 

«SW J. Hakvkv Disc. Prabl. 103 The rcstdulion of 
Cypr ian 11s T^iouittus . . is declaratorily dcliuerud in tlie end : 
of tills Prognosticon. i6«8 Jas 1 .Sy>. /K.V/rtm'-CAaw^f»*2o 
June ro, 1 tooke this occasion. .here in this Seate of ludpc- . 
nient, not judicially, but decKwiorily and oi>enly to giue 
those directions, 1848 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. vn. 
xvii. 376 [They] have both dcclaralorily confirmed the 
same. 

DftClftratOVy (dfklteTalan), a. and sh. [ad. 

L. type dcc/dnJtdri-uSr -a, -urn, f. decldrdtdr-cm a 
declarer: see -oky. Cf. F. d^clarafoire (i6th c.V] 
Having the function of declaring, setting forth, or 
explaining; having the nature or form of a declara- 
tion ; afifirmatory. 

Declaratory act or statute : one which decl.Tres or explains i 
what the existing law is. Declaratory action Ciac. I aw) a j 
Action of Declarator. Declaratory judgment ox decree', ' 
one which simply declarcx the rights of the parties or the I 
opinion of the court as to what the law is. .. . i 

\^V\.raswaContn,Holinshed\\\. 1362/2 The explication j 
or meaning of the bull declaralorie made T>y Pius the fifl ] 
against Elisabeth, a f83X Donhb in Select. (1840) 6; Neither ! 
would this profit without the decloratory justification. 1848 ■ 
in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. (r843- A reciul in a new 
law, which was not n declaratory law of ' ' 
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b. CdnsL ^ 

i860 R. Coke Powtr 4 Subf wsj lluti the Suitute . . should 
be hut declaratory of the ancient and common Law of this 
I.nnd. X79S Mackintosh Vind. Gailicm Wks. 1846 Hi. a6 
Krsolulioiis declaratory of adherence to their funneEdeerves. 
X878 BANCRorr Hist. U,S, 111 . x. 4$x Tlul dedsion was 
declarator of the hoiinthiry. 1884 Law Re/orts g App. 
Coses 95 The Bills of Exchange Act, 18B2 . . fs deemtory 
of the prior law. 

fB. sb, A declaratory order ; a declaration. Obs, 

1571 State Trials, Dk, of Noifolk(R.\As\immiry cogni- 
tion in the coses of controversy, with a mnaU declamtory to 
have followed. i8ox Agreement w. Denmark (MS. Treaties 
96)jliis Majesty. . nas thought fitt to issue out a i:>echiratory 
or Ordonnance . . concerning the Shipping and the carrying 
on of their Commerce with France. 

t Deolftirftflirft. Obs, rare, [f. ppl. ttem of 

I. .. decldrdre to Dkolabk -f -URR.] DiecLARATJoN. 

17x9 Wodnntt Corr. (18431 III, 440'rTiat deposition wax not 

the fit sttMc of the vote, hut acquiesce and harmony if pan 
sihie in the declamture. 

BftClarft (d/kl€o'j), V. Also 4 -5 dcMslar, 6 do- 
olair, -ayre. [a. F. dklare-r, ad. L, decldra-ro to 
clear up, make clear or evident, f. 1)K- 1. 3 4 cldr-us 
clear, dardre to make clear. OK. had disclanut% 

f. des~, de~ (Dk- 1 . 6) dair clear, which was gra- 
dually brought, through dedairir, dedairer^ iuto 
conformity with the L. type.] 

I I . Irans, To make clear or plain (anything that 
is obscure or imijerfectly understood; ; to clear up, 
explain, expound, interpret, elucidate. 

ciys$ R. R. Allit, P. B. 1618 And hu) ni.Tter he incrk 
. . He shnl dc-clar hit also, as hit on clay stuiide. r' X400 
Lan/ranc''s Cimrg. 72 Declarynge & opcnyiige doutis. 
1506 Pilgr. Perf, <W. de W. rs3»> 56 Yf 1 sholde reliurHu 
them . . exrcpte 1 Kliolde, also declare them, they shulde not 


should remain ohscure, ttnlill he pleasu to declurv them. 
a 1691 Bovle (J.-), 'J'o declare this a little, we mimi asNUiiio 
that the surfaces of such liudies are exactly .sinuutli. 

1 2 . J‘o manifest, show forth, make known ; to 
unfold, set fotlh (facts, circumstances, etc.) ; to 
describe, state in detail ; to recount, reLalc. Obs, 

c 1340 ii AMrot K Prose Tr. 23 , 1 Khalle telle and declare to 
the a litillc of IIiim more opynly. c 1400 M aunokv. ( (839) v. 
5.} For to declare 30U the uthcre weyes. lluit tlrnwen toward 
iiahiloyiie. 15x8 Pilgr, Perf. ( W. Jc W. 1 53 1 », 'i’hc cuune. . 
mIuiII be more plnyiily declared in the iiecnndc boke. a zem 
L i>. Bermkrh Huon xlii. 140 He declared tu them the dethe 
of hi* brother. xsSt N. T. (Rhern.) .Acts xx. 27 Fur I hauc not 
.sp.ired to declare viito you al the counsel of God. x6o8 Hol- 
land 76 He wrote. . somewhat ufhisowne life: which 

iiee decl.'ircd [L. exposuit) in thirt); hooks. 1702 Moxon 
Mech. Exen, 227, 1 will declare their Method of working. 
1 8 . intr. To niiike exposition or relation of 

X393 OowKK Conf. III. 1 28 Of other sterres how they fare, 
I Ihiiikc hereafter to declare, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xvi. 
72 Here Imfc 1 (aide ^ow'und declared of be Haly I^ind and 
of ciuitrccz her nboute. c X470 H knkv Wallace v. 528 He. . 
'J'o llmim dcclarde off all this paynfiill cus. xjpKl j'iniialic 
Actsxvix, 9 And (lire .salxith da yes dechu'vd of the Kcripliirif, 
unto them, n XSM I.n. Bkrnf.kh H»on exxv. 453 'I'he 
wliiche he shewyTTto syr Barnarde, and declaryd of the 
fountayne and gnrd.Tyne, 

4 . trans. Of things : To manifest, show, demon- 
slnatc, prove. 

Ill later (|uut.s, there is ussociiiiion with 5. 

(X3W CiiAticKK Ends T. 1498 'J'lie fireK which that on iiiyn 
Biller brenne Sluillc thee declaren . . 'J'byii aileiiture of Due. 
r X39X — Astral, 11. S 6 '^if any degree in thi zodiak be dirk, 
his iiadire shal declare him. ^ xgM Ki.vot Cost. Helthe (1 5i->i 
57 b, Siicbc maner of vomite uechtrclh corruption. XRM 
CovKKOAi.E Ps, xviit. fxix ] r The vary hcauens declare the 
glory off God. 1388 E. 'I'ilnev Disc. Marriage Ciii, Much 
babling declarcth a foolishe head. X687 Milton P. L. iv. 
300 fair large Front and Eiye sublime declar'd Absolute 
rule. 1888 CuLi'Ki'i’KR & Cole Barthoi, Anal. iv. ti. 338 
Many i^celetons . , declare that the Carti/ago seMt(formis 
. . is changed into the hard substance of a Bone. x8xo 
Scott LcMy of L. 1. xxv, Nor track nor pathway might 
dcchire 'i'liat human fixit freciucnted there. 

5. To make known or state publicly, formally, or 
in explicit terms ; to assert, proclaim, announce or 
pronounce by formal statement or in solemn terms. 

c' 1330 K. Brunni!. Chron. ( 1810) 3 1 4 per fuure at Rome ware, 
to areson he pai^, rifi^bt for to declare. 1397 Rolls of 
" “ ‘ ^ dared in the saioo 


had 


Partt. III. 378/a As it is more picyiiicche declu 

Commission, c 1400 DeAr. J'nty 2147 (^wen the kyiia 
his counftell declnrot to the ende. tg. . ? Domiiar IVks. { 

264/1 Hi* name of confurt 1 will declair, Welcom, my nwin 
Wd Thesaiirair! 1848 Dk. Hamilton In m Pafers 
(Camden >234 You shall declare in name of this kingdoma 
that they nor their forcus will not admitt . . the excepted 
Iversons. 1817 Jarman PonvlPs Dwises (ed. 3) U. 165 
A testator, after declaring his intention to dispose of all his 
worldly e.staie. 1856 Fkouue Hist. Eng. (legB) 1 . ii. xii 
The parliament itHulf declared in formal language that they 
would resist any attempt. 

b. with comp /. : a person^ etc. (to hts) something. 

X538 Starkey England. \. iv. 124 To deday re pehytent 
hcartys. .to be absofuyd from the faute therof. xAeo StaU 
Trials, Ecsrl Strafford (R.), No man hath ever been occlarcd 
a tniitor, either by king or parliament, except Fete:], x8m 
B. Harris ParhmVs Iron Age 969 The Chancelitt declared 
him Major, as being entred into the fourteenth ymre of his 
age. 1807 Milton P. L. vt, 728 That thou in me well pleas'd 
declarst thy will FulfiU'd. tTfig-pBt.ACKSTpNKOMm. }.xvi. 
(1793)1. STBWhenawoman. .decuires.herselfwUh child. 1848 
Macaulay ffistisE^, II. ztjlHejdeclai^ Mmseif a member 
of the Church of Rome. S874 Green Short. HisL Vi. 1 4. 
312 'The end of all punishment he declares to be rdfonttatlon. 
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0 . To declare wor\ tu make inrtnal and public 
proclamation of hostilities against (f io) another 

l>OWCT. 

ISSS HotoKT, Dccl&rc warres, artna canertt heitum indU 
c*rg, x68i 2 >alca»o Symbmis 6 Of Anireb . .some declared 
war ftsAiiiiit Ood. 1761 Ciiksterf. Lett IV. ecclx. 176 , 1 have 
now good reason to believe that Spain will declare war to 
us. 1763 Gt'Htl. Mag. Mar. 108 Before the war iust now 
concluded was declared. x8t^ Rxamimr ^aa/i France., 
has formally declared war against Algiers. 1831 Ibid, jar/x 
The Duke, .had declared war. 

d. To declare a dividend \ to announce officially 
a (specified) dividend as payable. 

D. To state emphatically ; to affirm, aver, assert. 
1709 Stbeub Tat Ur No. 135 p x He deejares. he would 
rather bo in the Wrong with Plato, than in the Right with 
such Company. 1751 Juiinson RoMhUr No. 199 P 15 One 
young lady., declared that she scorned to separate her 
wishes from her acts. 1841 DTsrakli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
x^ Spenser.. declared that the language of Chaucer was 
the purest English, i860 Tynoali. Glae. l. x. 67 Who at 
first declared four guides to be nece&sary. 
b. Used as a mere asseveration. 
sAis L. M. Hawkins CU^ 4> Gertr. i. B, I declare to 
goodness. 1839. Cath. SiNCt.AiR Holiday Haute xv. 300, 
I declare poor Frisk i» going to be sick ! 1849 I.QN(iF. 
KasoanagkVxcm^ Wks. 1886 II. xxix. 408 Wcllildeclare I 
If it is not Mr. Kavanagh I 1889 Earl op Dksart /.</. 
Chatelaine II. xxiii. 107, I declare, 1 lung to see your 
niece. 

7 . To declare oneself: a. to avow or proclaim 
one's opinions, leanings, or inientions; b. to 
make known or reveal one's true chanacter, identity, 
or exbtence ; also dg. of things. 

€ 1509 WoLSEY in Ellu One. Lett. 1. 11 . s So declaryng 
y^r sylf therin that the world may perceive [etc.], a z6a6 
Bacon (J.), In Ceusar's army somewhat the soldiers would 
have haid, yet they would not declare themselves in it, but 
only demanded a discharge, a z 68 o Ki'tlkh AVw. (1739^ !• 
a)7 As Thistles wear the softest Down, To hide their 
iS^les till they’re grown ; And then declare themselves 
and tear Whatever ventures to come near. 0x7x9 Aduu 
RON (J.), We are a con.siderabic body, who, upon a 
proper occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 1883 
Standard 7 Sepr. 4/6 A politician who could hardly 
declare himself with frankness without, .alienating one or 
other of the sections of which his Party was composed. 1884 
iyeeldy 'Times 7 Nov. a/4 Wherever a spark fell.. a little 
fire promptly declared itself. 

O. with for or against^ etc. Cf. 8. 
s^x Beaulieu Let. m Crt. St ‘Timet Chat. / (1848) 11 . 15$ 
The circle of the Lower Saxony have now declared them* 
selves for him. 1697 Dampikr I 'oy. 1. Introd. p. vi, 1. .now 
declared myself on the side of those that were Out-voted. 
1840 Tuirlwau. Greece yit. 303 Alexander.. declared him* 
self for Cossandcr. X867 SMtLSS UugHtuots Bug, ix, 144 
Protestant children were invited to declare the!n.*»clvcs 
against the religion of their pareiirs. 

8 . intr. (for refl^ 7 'o dedare for {in favour of 
or against : to make known or avow one’s sym- 
pathy, opinion, or resolution to act, for or against. 

x8. . Jkr. Taylor fj.), The internal faculties of will and 
understanding, decreeing and declaring again.st them. 1659 
B. Harris ParitmCt Iron Age ai 6 Poycr, and Powell, for- 
merly for the Parliament.. declared against them. X706 
Hearns Cotleet. 3 Apr., A Man . . for siding with both 
Parties. . . and not declaring . . for cither. 1754 Ciiaxuam 
Lett. Nephew iv. 33 The adhering, .to fake and dangerous 
notions, only because one has declared for them. zBag 
1 .AMB Elia ner. 11. Poor Eel.. He deolareth ag.ainst fish. 
x8S5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 643 Wexford h^ declared 
forking Williim. 1881 Hrnty Comet of Horse xvii. 175 
Rupert naturafly declared at one# for the journey to 
Paris. 

+b. To dedare for ; to declare oneself a candi- 
date for ; to make a bid for. Ohs. 

x666 Pr.rYR Diary VI. 44 To discourse of the further 
quantity of vici iials fit to be declared for. Z70X W. Wotton 
nist. Rome 385 The-se Fancy’s led one Severus. .to decl«are 
for the Empire. 1769 Goi.osm. Hist. Rome (1786) II. 456 
Those who at first insti^ted him to declare for the throne. 

9 . 7 b declare off: to state formally that one is ^ off ’ 
with a bargain or undertaking; to break off an 
engagement, practice, etc. ; to withdraw, back out. 
coUoq. (Rarely tram.') 

X749 Fielding Tam Jones xv. ix, Propose marriage, .and 
site will declare off in a moment. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. 
xitt. No, 1 declare off; IMl fight no more. . 1791 Gouv. 

T contrived 

i8xs 

. - - ’ bets. 

1878 G« £uot Dan. Der. viii. Ixiv. 573 When it came to the 
point, Mr. Haynes declared off, and there has been no one 
to take it since. 

10 . Ijav). a. intr. To make a declaration or 
statement of claim as plaintilf in an action. Also 
with that, 

xgxs Act 4 Hen. VIH. c. so | 3 If. .cny of theym be non- 
sute in any of the said Api>clis after they have api^rcd and 
declared in the same, a x6a6 Bacon Max, ^ Hses Cant. Law 
iiL (1636) 30 Her demand is of a moity, and shee declares 
upon tne custome of the Kealiiie. xfitt Perkins Ek. 
ii. f IS1 If an action of debt be brougnt by adroinistratom 
and they declare thatfntc.]. x76|^Blackkton£ Comm. 111 . 
113 The party applying for the prohibition is directed by 
the court to declare ih prohibition. 

b. trdns. To make a formal statement consti- 
tuting or acknowletfging <a trui^t or use). 

1877 Act 39 Chat. it. c. 3 6 7 That alt declarations or 
creations of tmsts or confidences, .shall be. .proved by some 
writing, signed by the party who is by law ei/.bled to declare 
such trust. X787 Blackstonr Cotnm. ft. 363 If these deeds 
arc made previous to the fine or recovery, they are calletl 


deeds to lead the uses; if subsequent, deeds to declare 
them. x8x8 Cruuc (ed. s) VI. Where the truatii 
and Uuiitations were exprassly declared. 

o. To make a full and proper statement of or ns 
to teoods liable to duty) ; to name (such and such 
dutiable goods) as being in one's possession, trans, 
and intr. 

17x4 Fr. Eh. of Rates 158 Without declaring and reporting 
therem, and paying the Duties and Customs which they are 
so subject to. 1700 Vniv. Mag. Feb. 99 All merchants who 
shall have in their possession any cod, or other fish, .shall . . 
declare the name and deliver an account thereof. xSya 
Howells W’edd. Jaum. 379 * Perlians we’d better declare 
some of these tbinics*.."! won’t declare a thread!’ MtM, 
{Reveniu OffeeP^ * Have you anything to declare?' 

11 . In the game of bezique : To announce (a par^ 
ticnlar score} by laying down the cards which yield 
the score ; to lay the cards face up on the table 
for this purpose, tram, or absoK 
X870 Mod. Hoyle X47 {Res^nPi The winner of the trick 
now declares, if he has anything to declaie. 
tia tram. To clear (a person) of a charge or 
imputation. Ohs. 

tgba Poston Lett. No. 347 1 . 508 [We were] mistrusted to 
our grett vUanyc and rebuke, wheche muste be answerd 
the cauHex why, and we declared- X483-^ PlumMots Corr. 
p. Ixx, Our welbcloved William Ploniptun Kl. hath truly, 
sufficiently, & clearly declared himself of all manner 
matters that have licen said or surmised against him, & 
so we hold him thereof for fully excu.sed & declared. 
Daolarad (d/kle^^ id), pfl. a. [f. prec. + ‘RP.] 
0[Ninly or formally made known by words or 
something eciuivalent ; openly avowed, professed. 

z8si HobUER Leviaih, tt. xxviii. i6t Harme inflicted upon 
one that is a declared enemy, xyaa iVodt-aw Ct>rr. (1843) 1 1 . 
661, I wa.s glad Co uUerve a oeciared inclination to write 
the lives of our remarkably learned men. Z78X Gibbon Dect. 
h F. 111 . 9a Declared and devout PagaiM. x8a8 Scott 
F, M. Perth xxv, A deciared lover. x8^ Pali Mall G. 
3 Sept. 8/1 1 'he present condition of affairs is most trying, 
and a declared state of war would be preferable. 

Declaredly (d/1cle»‘r^dli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY t.] Ill a declared manner ; with formal declara- 
tion ; professedly, avowedly, etc. 

1644 J. Goodwin innoe. Triumph. (1645) 44 Many by 
being d^larediy inga^’d for such or such an opinion. X864 
More Myst. lui^. xiit. 43 They apertly and declaredly pro- 
fess that there is only one true (hxf. 1748 Kicharilson 
Clarissa (xZti) 1 . 10 Had not her uncle hmught him de- 
claredly as a suitor to her? Z844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
indUs In. 130 The sutes. . were nut declaredly at war. 

DaelaTedneiS. rare. [f. as prec. -H -NK8B.] 
The state of btinig declared. 

1846 Worcester cites More. 

t DeolaTement. Ohs. [f. Dkclabk v . f 
-MENT. Cf. OF. dedarement {^dcsclairicmentt de- 
clairemettt) 1 4- 15th c. ; but this was app. obs, 
when the Eng. word was formed.] 

1 . The act of showing or setting forth ; exposition, 
explanation, manifestation, declaring. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Hp, i. i, The frequent errors, 
we shall our selves commit, even in the expresse declarc- 
ment hereof. x66|{ Glanvill Seeps, Sci. xiv. 78 For the 
Declarement ot this, we are to observe [etc.]. 

2 . Declaration, express or formal statement ; the 
act of declaring against anything. 

X833 T. Adams E.^. a Peter ii. 3 When by our comfort- 
able oeclarcinents, we have testified our assurance of blesKcd- 
ness. X879 * Tom Tickler^ ’ Trial IVoheman 7 A dc- 
clurement against shedding innocent blood. 

Daolarar (d/kie**roj). [f. Deilaue v . + -eh.] 

1 . One who declares : f a. One who expounds, 
explains, or interprets. Ohs, 

1587 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 358 That I be the 
declarer or gloser of mine owiie workc. 1530 Pallor, ita/i 
Declarer, exjxiunder, declarevr, exposeor. a 1714 J. Sharp 
.Serm. VII. iv. (R.*, To be the infallible decl.arcrs and inter- 
preters of the sense of Scripture tu all the Christian vrurld. 

b. One who (or that which) exhibits, sets 
forth, or makes Known ; one who proclaims or 
publishes, 

x$48 Udall, etc Erasm, Par. Luke xviii. iR.X Hebecame 
. .an open declarer of (^s goodness. x6u State TrieUs. 
IV. Prynne (R.), He U not tne declarer of his intentions. 
1670 K.xr.HARo Cont. Clergy 96 Such as are His peculiar 
servants, and declarers 01 His mind and doctrine. 1870 
K.USK1N Lect. .Art tii. (1887) 89 The declarer of some true 
facts or sincere iiassions. 

2 . One who mokes or signs a declaration, 

1849 C. Walker Hist, Indefetui. 11. 144 The Declarers 
play the Or.ttoni in behalfe m the felicity of Government. 
1817 Coduett Pol. Reg. 8 Feb. 173 This is declaration for de- 
claration .. But, my worthy Declarers, 1 am not going to 
stop licrc. 

3 . One who declares at bezu}ue. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 1 sx( Pes^nc) The declarer cannot declare 
Sequence and Royal Marriage at a blow. 

Daolariag (dfklc«‘ritj\ [-iNctl.] The 
action of the verb DeclauB in its vanons senses ; 
dcclnration. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boe/h. 111 x. (Camh, MS.) 7a Clepe it os 
thow woU, he it porisme. .or deciarynges. e tghh — MmdPt 
T. 94 Ia>, ihisdeclaryng ouglit y-nougli suflise. x8|oFalsGR. 
313/3 Declaryng of armes, biasom s8ii BIblx r Maec. vL 
17 .And nowe wul wee come to the deelaring of the matter 
in few words. i8xa Bresewoou LaHg. AReag. xlii. xo8 For 
tlie better declaring of which pmnt. xMy J. CoaSST Disc. 
Relig. P'ug. 40 Thetr haxardous declaring against the de* 
Rigritfd Death of our late Soveratgn. 


adv. rare. In a mannef that 

declares, manifests, or demonstrates. 

xgBk Nowkli. ft Dav in Cot{fir. 1. (1584) K W.Fidet/HstL 
ffeaiapprekenstnit fidib doth instifie appreheriaingly,<»/irni 
iustificant declaratiui, workes doe lustifie dcclaringty. 
DmImMI (d/kla*8), v. [a. mod.F. dlclasser, f, 
dl-, des^ (see De- 1 . 6) + dasse class, dosser to 
class.} tfwts,. To remove or degrade from one's 
class. Hence Deola ‘seed ppl. oi. (->F. dldassi). 
^ ^ declasses 

.. . r face, dhgi New Review 

^ k Manett. 

DeoUusslciBe, deolaisify : see Dx- II. 1. 
Deotofttion (d/klenjon). [Represents L. de- 
dindtidn-em (n. of action f. dedtndre to Dxci.1N8\ 
F. dldinaison (13th c.). The form is inregulnr, 
and its history ol^ure : possibly it came from tlic 
F. word, by shifting of the stress as in comparison% 
orison^ henison^ and loss of f, as in venison^ ven'sott, 
giving dedin* soft (cf. 1565 in 4), with subsequent as- 
similative changes ; the grammatical sense was the 
earliest, and the word had no doubt a long collo- 
quial exbtence in the grammar schools befon! the 
l^glish form appears in print, Cf. Conbtxb.] 

£ 1 . The action or state of declining, or deviating 
from a vertical or horizontal position ; slope, in- 
clination ; a declining or sintcing into a lower 
[Msition, as of the sun towards setting ; the dip of 
the magnetic needle ( ». Dkclixatton 8 a).? Ohs. 

1640-4 Lu. Finch in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1693) 1 . 13 
To make u.h .steer between the Tropicks of Moderation, tl:at 
there be no declension from the Pole of Security, a 1659 
OuuoRN Q. Rita. Epist. D d iv b, The ignorant Traveller 
may .see by the Di.Tl, the Time is in a declension. 1884^ 
T. liuRNBT 7 'h. Earth (J.), Allow .os much for the declension 
of the land from that place to the sea. 1784 Grainger 
Cane 1. iii. The declension of the needle wa.<) discovered 
A. o. 3403 by Columbus. 1799 W. Tookk View Russ. Emp. 
I. 67 The northern part, .has a sensible dcclcmuon towards 
the White Sea. ^ X8M-3 tr. Pallad 'Vrav. (18x3) 11 . 3ox 
This elevated ridge extends, with gradual declensions., 
towards the sea. 

2 . fig. Deviation or declining from a standard ; 
falling away (from one’s allegiance), afmstasy. 

1504 Shark Rivh. Ilf in. vii. 189 A ^autie-waining . . 
Wirfow . . Seduc’d the pitch, and height of hk degree. To 
liase declension, and loath’d Bigamie. 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb, vn. (iB4t> 433/t A declension fn>m his own rules of life. 
ci8fe Mrs. Hutchinson Metn. Cel, Hutchinson 
All their prudent declensions saved not the lives of some nor 
the estates of ot hers. 18x4 Cary Dante t Pa rad. 1 v. 69 That 
..is argument for faith, and not For heretic declension. 
iMx R. Smith Old Test, in Jew, Ch, xii. 344 'l*he declen- 
sions of Israel had not checked the outward zeal with wliicli 
Jehovah was worshipped. 

3 . The process or state of declining, or sinking 
into a lower or inferior condition ; gradual 
diminution, deterioration, or decay; falling off, 
decline. 

x6ob Shakh. Ham, 11. ii. 149 He . .Fell into a Sadneasc. . 
thence into a Weuknessc, ’rhcnce to a Lightnesse, and by 
this declension Into the Madnt'.sse whereon now he raues. 
x68o Jkr. Taylor lyorthy Comniun. ii. 6 i. 115 In the 
greatest declension of Religion. xhjiGtrt't. ^VM/VvEp. l)ed. 

1 The Stale of Venice is at this day in its declension. 1734 
ir. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (18*7) 1 . Pref. 1 Tlie caiise.s of their 
declension and fall. 1^4 Maurice Friendship Bks. ii. 55 
Symptoms of declcimion or decay, 
b. Sunken or fallen condition. 

1641 J BR. Taylor Episc. (1647) 314 It hath . . come to so low 
a declension, ns it can scarce stand alone. 1734 tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1837) VII. xvii. 345 Till Sparta sunk to her 
last declension. 7778 Adam Smith W . N . j. xl I. 313 The 
declension of Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly 
im^ined. 

II. 4 . Cram. a. The variation of the form of a 
noun, adjective, or pronoun, constituting its different 
cases (see Ca8B sh.^ p) ; casc-inilexion. b. Kach 
of the classes into which the nouns of any language 
are grouiTcd according to their inilexiims. b. Toe 
action of declining, i.e. setting forth in order the 
different cases of, a noun, adjective, or pronoun. 

>865-78 Cooi'ER Pheeaurus Intrad., Substantives may tic 
percey ved by tlieir gender and dcclenson. x^ I. Saneokd 
tr. Agrippars Van. Aries to Rules of Declensions. X998 
Shake. Merrv IV. iv. L 76 Show me now (Williami some 
declensions or your Pronounes, s6xe BRiNsi.Ky Lud. Lit 58 
T ha seueral tcrmination.s of euery case in cucry Declension. 
1840 Waite tr. Bacon's Adv. Lcam. vi. i. (K.), Ancient, 
languages were more full of declensions, coses, coqiuga- 
tions, tenses, and the like. 1843 Stoudart in Hacyet, 
Metrop. tZjix Those inflections, which grammariaas call 
declensions and conjugations, xflyx Kobv Led, Gram. 

1 334 'I’be ordinary division of nouns substantive was 
into five declensions. Ibid. >s6 6 344 Ordinary declension 
of ^sterns. 

fd. Formerly, in a wider sense: Change of the 
form or of the ending of a word, as in derivation. 
(Cf. note imder Case sh.^ 9.) Ohs. riere. [So L, 
dedinalio in early use.] 

1878 Cuuwontk /uieR. Syst. 534 The God . .was ddied not 
BeRum but BtUona. ;jaotCmnamit Ciifahta . . At other Umts, 
this was doME without any DEclenElpu of the Word at alt. 

IH. 6. Tim odton of declining; cottrtcoits 
refnsal, declinature, ni/v. 

1817 muon Let. to Aw., You want a 'dvit. . 

declension for the. . bugedy ? t888 Echo 13 NoV. 3/I Prince 
Waldemaris declension. 
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BBOliZNB. 


OBOZ^SIQITAL. 


^d/kle*nj9n&l), a. [f. prcc. + 

-4IL.] Of or Lwlonging to i^ramniatical declension. 

S*ti, XtP. ll, 460 The All>ania» declemiiorutl in- 
flectione. sVsPS Whitkiev Zi/le Lnng^ x. aoo CoiOugatiooid 
and declensional infleaiont. 

Hence Hetdonalonally adv, 

18I8 Rhys Hibhert Ltciurcs ^ This taran docs not cor- 
rmxind declcnsionally to I'aranis. 

BedericflJlae, decUmatiao : see Dis^ II. i. 

Baoliliabla (d/kUi'n&bM^, a, [a. F. (Udinabk 
(14th c.), w\*lu.dktimbilu (Priscian), f. dcdtna-n 
to Drolinb : see *blk.] (Sram* Capable of being 
declined ^ having case^inflexions. 

5 An; 


S5JB Palscs. 135 Any word dcclynable in this tonff> 
Pearson Cretd (183^ 34a The latter with a Greek temiin< 
ation, declinable. 1871 Roby Lat. Grauu 1 . 8 795 PecUn< 


able adjectives of number. 

Oeolinal (dfkloi'n&I), sb. rare-\ [f. Dbcmve 
tf. (sense 13 ) : c£ dental and - al .] The action of 
declining ; courteous refnsaU declinature. 

i8|7 Sir F. Palgravk Mtrth. 4 Friar (1844) a The 
decimals were grounded upon reasons neither unkind nor 
uncomplimentary. 

t X)6cli*lial, a. Obs, rari“‘\ [irreg. f. Dr- 
CbtNE .1 «:^DKCLlNABbK. 

1509 Hawks PasU Pkas, v. xxvii, A nowne substantyve 
..wyth a gender is declynall [rvW subtancyall]. 
Deelittaat (de*klinant)^ a. and sb, fa. F. d^- 
dinmU pr* pple- of didimr to Drcline.] 

A. adj. 1 . Hen * Applied to a serpent l.<orne 
with the tail straight downwards* (Kobsoni Jlrtl, 
//era/d, iH^o). 

2. I>ecliaing. notue-use. 

1893 National Observer ao May i<]h Auriga, .drooped 
decUnant, perilously near the horixon. 

fB. sb. One who is declining (in fortune.s etc.). 
a X734 North Lh»es II. 61 The aspirant dealt with all 
imaginable kindness and candour to the dcclinatu. 
BMlinate (de*klin<yt), a. Bet, [ad. L. dedX- 
ttdl'US^ pa. pple. of dUdhtdre to bend away or 
down.! Inclined downwards or leaning to one side. 

x8xo W, Roxburgh in Asiatic Kcs. XI. 346 Zinxiber 
Zerumbet . . Stems decHnate. 1870 Hooker Siad, Flora 335 
Staincivs. .erect or deciinate. 

t Bexlinated, «. [f. as prec. + -kd.] * prec. 

* 7 S 7 Pim.tney in Phil. Trans. 1 .. 66 'Phe Atropa comes in 
among thofte, that have decimated stamina. 

DdOlinatioii (deklint^i'/sn). [a. OF. didiua- 
don^ ad. L. deilin^idn-emt n. of action f. dedindre 
to Drultnv. la some senses prh. n direct adap- 
tation of the L« word.] The action of declining. 

1 1 . A turning asidci swerving, deviation from a 
standard ; turning aside (from rectitude, etc.) \ fall- 
ing away ; « Dkolensiok a, Obs. 

*533 More Ansto. Poysoneti Bti. Wk.s. 1035/3 Declinacion 
itoToiile and^ filthy talking.^ xtfojS IJacon Ativ. Lmm. 11. 


Intoibiile ... .. 

128 The declinations from Religion. 


1659 Hammond /bi 


gradual.^ 1814 Southey Roderick x. Poems IX, 94 i nc 
slight bias of untoweird chance Makes his best virtue from 
the even line, With fatal declination, swerve aside. 

1 2 . An Inclination or leaning (away from or (o- 
wards anything) ; a mental bias. Obs. 

a x6cfS Stow Q. Kih. an. 1581 (R.), I.eltcrs. .signefying the 
ipieen's declination from niarritTge, and the people's unwill- 
ingness to match that way. xfiau Donnk Senn. (1(^4) 15 
Saint Augustine |^ira.<telf had, at first, .some declination to- 
wards that opinion. 

8. A leaning, bending, or sloping downwards: 
slope, inclination from the vertical or liorizontal 
jiosilion. 

x$94 Pi.Ar Jexvdt’ho. n. 16 Let it settle, .then by decltiia- 
lipii poure away the cleere.st. x6x6 Dt;t.LOKAR, Dedination^ 
a liciuliiig dowiieward. x66r Stillincfi.. Orig, Sacr. 111. ii. 
8 16 For Ibis purpo.se he invented a motion of declination. . 
he supposed, .the descent not to be in a perpendicular right 
line, but to decline a little, a S74a BuNn.iiv (/.), This de- 
clination of atoms in their descent, wa.s itself either necessary 
or voluntary. 1816 Scott Antiij. xiii, A declination of the 
Antitiuary's stiff backlxmc acknowledged the preference. 
18416 JoYCK Sd. Dial, x. 93 A .small declination.. would 
throw the line of direction out of the base. ^ 

t 4 . A sinking into a lower position; descent 
towards setting: asDRCLiBiRG vbl. sb. 4. Obs. 

t$o$ Haw'ES FJMfH/. yirl. L 5 In Septembre in fallynge 
of (he lefe Whan pheVms made hi» dcclynacyon. 1630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Trasi. Wk». iii. 84/9 Bceing a man famous 
through Europe, Asia,- Affricke, and Atnerici^ from ^tho 
Orientall exhaftation 01 Titan, to his f)ccidcntAl declination. 
+ 6 ; The gradual falling off from a condition of 
prosperity or vigour ; decline ; decay. Obs. 

*533 More Al^l. xviii. Wks. 87^9 In this declinacion of 
the worlde. xm Puttknham lf.Hg. Poesie 1. vi. (Arb.ye? 
Then alxmtcs began the declination of the Rom^n Emptre. 
<1x638 Meur Fiew A/oc.Wk^ <1679) v. 993 Hts Declination 
and Rulne we see b already begun. x^3 H. Stuiibk Ftud. 
Dnich IFarZk The declination rfanlient Lwrning. X799 
Washington Let. Writ. (1^3) XIV. 191 AlUipugh I Uve 
abundant cause to be thankful for. .apod health . . yet i am 
not insensible to my declination in other respects. 

1 6 * The withholding of acceptance ; non- accept- 
ance, modest or courteous refusal ; declinature. 
\Obs. 

i6sa-9 Bp. Hall Cmtemd. 6 . T. xii, v, A modest deettna; 
lion of that honour, which be saw must tpme., — LwUmpi, 
N. T. IV. X, A voluntary declination of their familiar con- 


yersotion. 1B84 Pall Mall G* ax Aug. 5 x [The aulhmr) 
jnuat excuse our declination to accept as possible characters 
ih any iiotisible social system, people so unnatural. 

7 . Aslron. The angular distance of a heavenly 
body (noith or goutli) from the celestial equator, 
measured on a meridian |3assiDg through the body: 
corresponding to terrestrial latitude. Formerly 
also the angular distance from the ecliptic. 

(The earliest and now mosf usual sense. i 
Circle w parallel 0/ declination : snk C1RCI.K a a, Wrallkl. 
ci 3«6 Chaucer FrankL 7 ‘.518 Phebus. .That in hishooto 
dcclyuacion Shoon a.s the burned gold with stremes brighte. 
ci39t — Astral. 1. 8 17 In this bcued of Caiictr is the 

5 rettc.nt dechnactoun northward of the Sonne, ibid. it. 8 *7 
d _be it so |iac fro the Enuinoxial may the declinacion or the 
latitude of any body cc1c.stiai be rikne<l..riht so may the 
lititude or the dcchnadon of any Ixxly ccIcstiaJ, saue only 
of the sonne. . be rckned fro the Ediptik lyne. 1549 Cotnpl, 
Scot, VL 47 The motiyng, clcuatiune, and declinatione of the 
Kone, munc, and of the stemb. 15^ Hlundkvil F.xerc. n. 
(cd. 7)113 The greatest declination which is 93 degrees, ab'. 
X7M Sullivan I'iera Nat. 1 . 390 In conseaiience ot the 
dineretit declinatiuns of the sun and moon at different times. 
x8i6 Playfair Nai. Phil. II. 7 The arch of liiat circle inter- 
cepted between the .star and the Equator is called the De- 
clination of the star. 1873 Proctor Ess. Aslroti. i. 3 To 
Hcrschel astronomy was not a mattcrof right ascension and 
declination. 

8. Of the magnetic needle : fa. Formeily, the 
Dip or deviation from the horizontal (<;^;.) ; b. 
the deviation from the true north and south line, 
esp. the angular measure of this deviation ; also 
called Vakiatjok. 

1633 N. Carpkntek Crag. Dd. i. iiL 66 The Declination is 
a mas'iieticall motion, whereby the m.Tgncticnll needle con. 
uerts It .selfe vnder the Hori/ontall piatne, towanls the Axi.s 
of the Earth. 1646 Six T. Brownk Pst ml. F.p, 11. ii. 61 'I'he 
Inclination or Declination of the Loadstone ; that is, the 
descent of the needle hcluw the plaincof the Horizon. x86s 
LiviMGSTONK y.tunbest vu 113 MagncUc.Tl observations, for 
ascertaining the dtp and <ledtnation of the needle. xSyS 
Huxlky Pkysiog. i. xo The divergence of the position of the 
magnetic needle from the true north-and-sonth line is called 
it.s declination, or by nautical men, its variation. 

9 . Dialling. Of a vertical plane {c.g. that of n 
wall) : The angular measure of its deviation from 
the prime vertical (the vertical plane through the 
cast and west points of the horizon), or from llie 
meridian (that through the north and south points). 

1393 [see Dgclinx sk an]. X669 SrtrRMY MarmePs Mag. 
VK. vi. ti The Declination of a Plane is the Azimuthal 
Distance of his Polc.s from the meridian . 1703 M oxon Mech. 
Exerc, 3x4 If ii do not point directly either East, West, 
North, or South, then so many degrees Is the Declination of 
the Plane. xyST-ili ChamuersO'C?., aplane, 

or wall, in dialling. 

+ 10. Gram. ««■ Declension 4. Obs. 
e 1440 CawjRavk Life SI. Kath. 1. i. 950 l‘o tcchc hir of 
rctoryk and gramer the scole . . The declynacions, |te ucr- 
.soriys, the modys, ]ie tens. 1530 Palxor. Intrud. 29 IVo* 
nownes of the fyrst dcclymition. X603 Fi.oxio Mautaigne 
t. XXV. (1632) 8j We did tos.‘.e our declinations, and con- 
jugations to and fro. 1751 Smou.ki t Per. Pie. (1779) L xii. 
105 A perfect ignoramus^ who sc.wcc knows the declination 
of vtusa. 

11. allrib. and Comb.^ ?c&dedination'drchy •medic. 
1854 Mo.ski.ky Aslron. ix. (cd. 4)41 Dccliimt ion-circles arc 
tho.se great circles which pass ruuini the heaven!, rroiii one 
jiole to the other, R. M. Fkrou.son Electr. 19 Instru- 

ments for deterininiiiK magnetic dccHnation.s are called 
declination ncciUcs or decUuonieler.s. 

Daclina'tioilfllf U. [f. prcc. + -al.] Relating 
to dccliii.ation. 

x88i J. G. Bakn.ird in Smishseniau Contrib, Knmd. No. 
310. T.s Absence of right a.scensioii and dcclinational motions 
of the atir.(cting Ixidy. 

Declinator ‘ (dc klUu'Uoj). [agent-n. on I.. 
type f. 1 .. dedindre to Decline. F. ddlinafeur,] 

1 1 . One who declines or refuses ; a dissentient ; 
nIgo«l)Eci.iNKU 2. Obs. 

x6o6 Bp. W. Baki.uw .S'erm. (1607) Aivn, Dcclinntors 
from their lawful Princes irilniri.TlI. « 1670 Hackkt Alp. 
UWiatns 11. (f6<»s') 65 The vuli » of the dcclinatoi-.s could 
not be beard for the noise. 

2 . Dialling. An instnimeiit for determining the 
declination of planes. 

17x7-51 Chamber-s Cy/., Declinator Of Dedina/^, sm 
instrument in dialling, whereby the declination, inclination, 
and rccUnation, of planes is dcicrinincd. 
tDeolinatfW^ (dfklornaloj), a. and sb. Se. 
Law. Obs. Also 7 -our. [Sc. repr. of F. dldi- 
ftaloire : see Dkclinatouy.] 

A. adj. In exception dedtnalour^ B, ^ B. sb, A 
written InstrumeRt declining the jurisdiction pf a 
judge or court. 

x 6 m Skemh Reg. Mat. xii Kx^plions declinatoure agaiiiKt 
the Jtidge. x63j9 *.titfc)^ Declinator and Protestation of the 
Archbi.shops and Bishops of the Church of Scotland. s 68 i 
Land. Gaz. No. 1651/4 The same day were likewise past, 
An Act gainst Protections, An Act against Declinators. 
*733 dhl Pnrit. ll. 394 l*he Bishops Declinator 
being read, was unanimously rejected. 

Deoliutovy (dfkbi'ndtari-, a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. didistaldri-us (f. ppl. stem dedlndk of de^ 
dlndn i sec -ORV), in the legal expression txeeplio 
dSdindtffria, in F. exception didinatoire, P'rench 
has also the sb. use (1381 in Hatsf.).] 

A, adj. That declines (sense 13) ; expressing 
refusal. Deelinatory plea (Law) : a plea intended 


to show that the iiarty was exempt from the juris- 
diction of the court, or from the penalty of the 
law ; abolished in 1826. 

1673 Marvell Corr. eexi. Wks. 1879-5 II. 4x9 Return an 
answer . . in a chrill but declinatory way. 1769 Blackstonk 
Comm. IV. 397, Formerly . . the benefit of cieNjpr used 10 l»e 
pleaded before trial or Conviction, and was caned a declin- 
atory plea. 1848 Whari-on /ayIr Dectinat&iy ptea, 
a plea of sanctuary, also pleading benefit of clergy Mfore 
trial or conviction. 

B. sb. 1 . law. A declinatoiy plea. 
a X693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxxix. 336 Declinatoriek 
|Fr. decHuaiotres], Anticipatories. <1x734 North Lives 
(1896) 1 . 342 They had a declitiatory of cour.se : vis. . * That 
matters of Parliament were too high for them *. 

+ 2. Dialling. »DECLiNAT()ri 1 2. Obs. 

1703 Moxoh Mceh. Exen. 311 If the Siiuntioii of the 
Plane be not jgiven, you must seek it . . the readiest and 
easiest [way] is by an Instrument called a Decliiiatoty. 
* 7 * 7 * 5 * Declinator < a]. 

Deolinatvre (d/kbi naiiili). [f. L. type de- 
dindturay f. ppl. stem dedinat - : see -UBK. In sense 
U perhaps a * rectification ’ of Dkclinatob a.] 

1 , Sc. Ixm. A fonnal plea declining to admit 
th6 jurisdiction of a court or tribunal ; spec. * the 
privilege which a party lias in certain circurtistnnces 
to docfiiie judicially the juri-sdiction of the judge 
before whom he is cited' (Bell) : « Declinator », 
Dkolinatory sb. 1. 


t637'-50 Row /list. Kirk (1842) 391 He had given in a dc- 
clinature, containing reasons why he could not Hcknowleflce 
that judicatorie to lawfull. ^ 1630 Baillik Let. to fr. 
.Kpang 98 Sept., To passe from lii.s deefi nature of the Generali 
Asscmblie. 1754 Ekxkine Princ. .Vc, Law (i8c«) 19 I'he 
defender pleads a declinalur^ which is repelled. i86x 
W. Bell Diet* Law Scot. *58/3 The relationship of the 
judge to one or both of the partied Is a ground of de- 
clinature. 1883 Gardiner Hist, Eng. 1 . 60 Black . . having 
once more declined its juri-sdiction, a formal resolution was 
pa.s.sed to the effect that . . the Court refused to admit (ho 
clccliimturc. 

2 . gen. The action of declining or refusing; 
courteous refusal. 

184* Alison Hist. Europe XZV. xcv. 8 9<>. i<i4 Thi.s 
second declinature irritated the government in the highest 
degree. x88a A. B. Bri'ck Parah. Teaching (xSSo) 51^ It was 
nothing more th.Tn a declinature to be burtieneu with their 
neighlxmrs* affairs. 1885 Mamh. Exam. 15 June 5/5 'fhc 
reported declinature of office by tiie Marquis <M Salisbury. 

Deolina (d/kbi n), $b. Also 4 deoljrn, 5 do- 
olyne. [a. F, dldiny f. didimr to 1 )eclinb.] 

1 . The process of declining or sinking to a weaker 
or inferior condition ; gradual loss of force, vigour, 
vitality, or excellence of C)uality ; falling off, dtx'ay, 
diminution, deterioration. On the decline t in a 
declining state ; declining, falling off. 

<1x337 in Pol, Songs (C.TnKlcn)i54 Al nit comelh in dcclyn 
this gigelotes geren. c 1430 I.vdc. 7 'hebt's 111. (R.), The 
high noblc.sso Miali draw to decline OfGreeke.s blood. 1638 
C. Ai.k% n l/ist. Hen. 1 - 7 /, 138 When Bodie.s cease U* grow, 
'tis the presage Of a decline to their decrepit Age. 17x1 
S iiciii.K .Sped. No. 78 p 4 I'he l..ady had actually lost one 
Kye, and the other was very mucii upon the Decline. 1966 
Gdldsm. i’ic. H', xxviii, The decline of my daughter'K 
hc.'ildi. 1776 Gibbon {title\ History of the Decline and 
F.tII of the Roman Empire. 1844 Wilson Brit. 

India in. 436 The ascendancy, dculine, and final overthrow 
of the Mahrattiis. >893 Latu ’/'fwi.-i XCII. 138/r^ It i.s Mid 
that rending in barristers’ chambers is on the decline. 

b. Fallen or sunken condition, rate. 

1705 SrANiioi'K Paraphr. I. ic^ In the lowest Decline of 
Chipression and Disgrace, he was in no degree less worthy 
01 Veneration than when in his highest Glory, 

0. A gradual failure of the physical powers, as 
in the later years of life. 

X770 Lanuhornb Plutarch (1879) I. 85 '1 Numn .. wasted 
away insensibly with old age and a gentle, decline, x8oi 
Med. Jml. Y. ^45 A gradual decline had apparently begun. 

d. Any disease, in which the bodily strength 
gradually fails ; esp. tubercular phthisis, consump- 


tion. 


Enfidd, of a deep decline, by bursting a blood-vessel in 
coughing. X790 hfAD. DAkhlay Diary Dee., A gencnil 
opinion (hat I was falling into a decline. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. sBs He fell into a rapid decline, and 
dicdiN-ematurely. 18117 Hughes Tosh Brown, 11. i, She said 
one his Histers was like to die of decline. x88a iSlysf. Soc. 
Lex.y Dec applied to the later stages of phthisis pul- 
monalis. Also, a term far the condition formerly called Tabes. 

e. Comm. A downward movement or gradnal 
fall in price or value. 

18B5 Mamh. Guardian ao July 5/5 The decline in the 
value of lalxHir has not hitherto kept pace with that of 
commodities and property. 1887 Daily News 33 Feb. 9/6, 
560 bags Detnerant syrups at 6d decline. 1893 Ibid. 35 Dec. 
iD The market was weak, but declines were unimportant. 
2 . Of the sun or day : The aaion of sinking to- 
wards Us setting or close. 

14. . Epipk, ill Tuf;date*s Vis. 103 Westiyne or drawyxtg 
to dcclyne. x59e Grkbnb Orl, Fur. (iwx) xxx Where 
Pheebus. .kisses llieiis in the days decline. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 793 This. Evening firom the Sun's decHne arriv'd. 
x8a7 PoLLoK Course T. x, At dawh, at mid-day, and decline. 

b.‘ In the decline of life there is a mixture of 
senses 1 and 2. 

17S1 StEELK Sped. No. 9 P s A Gentleman who according to 
his Years should hein the Decline of hU Life. 1848MACAULAV 
Hist. Eng, I.kfiQ The king and h(s heir were nearly of the 
same age. Both were approaching the decline of life 
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A downward incline, a slope, ran. 

Lelano liiu. U.A<S Farington. sUuKliDC in e stony 
Ground in tfiw DocUne or an Hille. sIm Mech. Mag. XU 
397 The friKhlful precipitation of a railway train down a 
decline. siM K- F. Buktom Cenir. A/r. In jrui. irtt^.S^. 
XXlX 937 I f On the declines, more prwtpuoua than Swiss 
terraces, manioc and cereals grow luxuriantly. 

HwoliiiA ( 4 fkl 9 i*n)i v. Also 4'-6 deolyne* 
[a^ F. tUclim-r (Chans. Roland ixth c.), ad. L. 
dedindre to turn pr bend away or aside from the 
straiifldkconrsn, f. Dc- 1. 2 + -cUnare (in 
comb.) to bend, cogaate with Cir. aXhf-ftK to bend, 
and Tent, ^hlindja^^ OSax. hlindti to lean. In 
the sense-development the prefix de- has also been 
taken in the sense 'down', of which there is little 
trace in L. dedindre^ 

I. Intransitive senses. * To turn asidCf deviate. 

1 1 . To turn or bend aside ; to deviate (from the 
straight course) ; to turn away. Obs, 

CSW5 K. F. AHit. P. A. 333 Now rech 1 neucr for to 
declyne, Ne how for of folde pat man me fleme. 14 . . Kpiph. 
in TundaU't l^it. 199 No thyng may be hyd from thy 
presence Ne from thyne eye declyne ne astart. 1483 Cax* 
TOM Gold. h«g. 65/4 Dauid said what haue 1 doo. .and de- 
clyned fro hys brother to other of the peple. sgsg Eden 
Dtcadtt X Colonua directynge his vuiage towarde the weste 
..declining somwhat towarde the left hande. sayled on 
forwarde xxxiil dayes.' 1639 Litmoow Tmv. vt. 991 
Againe night we declined towards Gaza. Z69X Kay Crmtion 
I. (1704) 69 A line, .much declining from the Object. 1703 
Maundhell ypHm. ycrus, (173a) 57 Here we began to de- 
cline from the Sea-Const. 17^ Hr. Iaiwth Transl. Isaiah 
(ed. xs) 55 Turn aside from the way ; decline from the 
straight path. XB39 I.ingakd Ifisf. Kn^. (ed. 4) XI. 986 1 *he 
few individuals who ventured .'ihroad. .when they met. de- 
clined on opposite side.s to avoid the contact of each other. 

t b. To turn aside frotn (anything) so as. to 
avoid it : cf. the trans. sense in la. Obs. 

13x6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, We can not beare y« 
presence of our neyghbotir. .but declyne from his company, 
isdl Foxe a. 4* M. 793 b, Naturally cucry creature dcclincth 
gla^ from that thyng which goth about to hurt it. 

1 8 . a. Astron. and Gcog. To deviate, diverge, or 
fall away from the equator (formerly also, from the 
ecliptic); to have Declination (sense 7). Obs. 

€ x|9i Chaucer AstroL i. (I ax pat on half [of the ^iac] 
dechnith sqwthward, & pat other northward. Ibid. 11. 9 >7 
The Ecliptic iyne : fro which lyne alle Planetes sum tyine 
decibien north or south. 1634 Sir T. HkrbErt Trav. 300 
Java ifl an He.. declining seven degrees from the iEquator 
towards the Antarctique Pole, tyim tr. Gregory* s Astron. 
\. 33t At London the lea^it Twilight is when the Sun declines 
from the Equator towards the South 6* 7*. 

t b. Dialling. Of a vertical plane : To have an 
aspect oblique to the prime vertical or to the 
meridian ; to have Declination (sense 9). Obs. 

IS93 Fale Diailine 4 The £a.st and West are not said to 
decline, because the declination is accounted from the south 
and North to the direct East and West i)oinut. itiBp 
Sturm V Meurinet^s Mag. vie. x. i.s AB is a Wall or Plane 
declining East, .so much as the Wall bendeth from the East 
Azimuth, so much doth his Pole at P decline or bend from the 
Meridian. X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 311 The South Erect 
Plane, declining more or less towards the East or West. 

1 0. Of the magnetic needle : To deviate from 
the true north and south line ; cf. Declination 8. 

s66a I. Davies tr. Oleariud Vey. Ambass. j8o In that 
place the needle declin'd 99 degrees from the North, to- 
wards the West. 1674 Boyle Kxcell. Thcol. 11, v, 9x5 The 
magnetick needle not onely declining in many places from 
(he true points of N. and S. but. . Viirying in tract of time 
its declination in the self-same place. 

To turn aside in conduct ; esf. to swerve 
or fall away (from rectitude, duty, allegiance, in- 
structions, etc.). Obs. 

c <374 CuAUCKa Boeih. iv. vii. 145 hem hat eschewen 
and declinen fro vices and taken be weye of vertue. CX450 
tr. De Imitatiosse 1. xx, 34 Ner lete hem not liuly decline 
to outwarde consolacions. tigs Actxx Hm. viL c. 1 6 9 
Persones . . which shall hereafter declyne from . . their seid 
alliegeaiince. Tigoy Commttnvc. B iij, Alas why ,. so un- 
kyndly from hym declyne That is our god so gracyous. 
1558 K Nox First Blast (Arb.) 31 Frame the highest to the 
lowest, all were declined frome the. a 1380 Farraui's 
Anihemt * Lord^ for thy tender mercUd sake\ Give us 
grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline from sin and in- 
cline to virtue. 1611 Bible Pe. cxix. 157 Yet dbe I not de- 
cline from thy testimonies. lysB N ewton Chromt. A wended 
vi. 3C3 They declined from (he worship of this Eternal 
Invisible God. 1749 F. Smith JL sox He had formed 
a Design.. of declining from his Instructions. 

t b. To turn aside from the subject, in sjpeaking 
or writing : to digress. Obs. 

iS/u Phakr Regim. Lyfe (1560) N v i>, Here I have de- 
clined by owasion, but now to our intent 1800 Holland 
I.h>y IX. xvii. 335a, 1 have nothing Icsse sought.. than to 
digresse and declitie [declitiarem] more^than was needfull, 
from the order otid course of mine historie. 

1 0. Of things : To diverge, deviate (in character, 
excellence, etc. )yr’0///. Obs. 

>615 G. SANDY.H Trtw, xa There is a Bannia, which little 
declines from the state of a Temple. 163a J. Hayh'aku tr. 
BlMdfs Erontfua 174 Nor doth thy last aileaged excuse . . 
decline any whit from thy other reasons^ 

1 4 . fig. To incline qr lean to. Obs. 

XMS K. Copi..\ND Gnydon's Quest. Ckimrg.^ It is set In the 
myddes of the brest, nat dechmynge to one parte more tlian 
(oaiiother. zgBoFRAMProN Monarded Mcd.agst. Fenotne 
lii The Bexaar stone is.. full of spottes, declining to the 
colpur Of a Md Uewe. -fJHal. Vrm yron..doth 
more decline to be hot than cotde. 1390 .Suaks. Cem. Err. 
Ill, ii,.44 Your weeping sister is no wife of mine. .Farre 


mure, farm more, (o you doe I decline. « HollamiiL 
(WeteterX 'Phot purple luster. .decHneih in the end . to tlijP 
color of wine, s^i tr; Patafox*e Conq. China, xt ajo lt 4 
was quickly peiceivcd to which side Um victory decline. 

1 Not to consent or agree (/p do somfhing) \ to 
refuse. See sense 13. 4 

** To slo/ty incline^ or bend downward. 

5 , To deviate from the horizontal or vertical 
position ; to have a downward inclination, to slant 
or slope downward. 

cx4ao Pallad. on Ilntb. 1. 998 On south and este se that 
it [the land] faire endyiie. .But from the coldeSepiemptrion 
declyne. 1807 Tomell Four/. Beasts (1658) 159 Some 
plahi place.. aeclining by the space of some four or five 
furlongs. z888 Sir T. Herbert T*av. (1677) 159 The ground 
on ea^ side declining gently, xyag Db Foe Foy. round 
IForld (1840) 958 The way.. having first mounted gently 
a pleasant slope declined again. Prescott Me.xico 

(x8<|o) I. ^ Table land widen .. gradually declines in the 
higher latitudes of the north. 

D. To bend down, bow down, droop. 
a X400-30 Alexander 3989 (Dubl. MS.) * My louely Lord 
quod he lede, and law he declynes. 1398 Rowlands Betray* 
ing 0/ Christ 4 As a fruitful! tree the more it is fruitiaden, 
the more it declineth. a i6xa Donne Binthan. (1644) too 
Our heads decline after oitr death bv the slackness of tne 
sineivs and mnsclcs. 163a Ltiifcow Trav. 11. 49 The wear!- 
ume creature.s of the world declining to their rest. S740 
Fiki.dino Tow Jones vi. viii, His eyes were eagerly fixed 
on Sophia, and hers declining towards the ground. 1891 
T, Hardy Tess I. 10 Declining from^lus sitting position .. 
(he] stretched liimscir. .among the daisies. 

+ 7 . To come down, fall, descend, sink. Obs. 
a 1400-39 Alexander 3714 (Ashui. MS.) He jmt enhansis 
him to h^, Jie hcldiro he dcciym». 180a Shak.k. If ant, tr. 
it SCO His Sword Which was aeclining on^ the Milkie head 
Of Rcuerend Priam, seem'd i' the air to stick, 
t b. To descend in lineage. Obs. rare. 

Yonu Piatta 98 On th' one side Dukes most excellent 
decline, And from the other scepter, throne, and crowne. 

8. Of the 8un or other heavenly body : To descend 
in the sky after culmination ; to sink towards setting. 

c X430 1 .VDG. Compi. Bl. Kni. xcii, £r that thy beines go 
up to declyne, And cr that thou now go fra us aclounc. 15x3 
1)ouglas ASneis x. xiv. 194 Be this the sun declynyt was 
almost. x6o 7 KowLANim Eant. Hist, za The Sun declines, 
day ancient erows. x8ia WixmuousK .Aslrott. xxx. 399 As 
the Moon, having passed the meridian, declines. 1837 
Disraeli Fateiia l 11, The sun was beginning to decline. 

b. Uxtnsf, Said of the day (evening, etc.), also 
Jig. of one’s life : To draw towards ils close. 
Often with mixture of sense 10.) 

1897 [.see Declinino ///. a. 3]. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1711) 108 When People decline in Years, there are 
some extraoniinary Means requisite. 1704 De Foe AIcni. 
Cavalier (1840) 146 The day decUnccl. 1770 Langiiokne 
Plutarch (1879) 1 . iWi The summer was now declining. xOnx 
K. Ellis Catullus Ixi. 94 1 'he day declines. Forth, fair bride. 

9 . Jig. To fall morally or in dignity, to sink (to 
evil courses, etc., or to an unworthy object). 
(Now only literary, and after Shaks.) 

[c 1440 Gesta Row. Uiv. 379 < Add. MS.) But that in no wise 
from hem forward he dccl^ to synne agayn. 1579 Fui.ke 
Ifetkins* Pari. 485 Many of the elect do decline to vices.] 
x6oa Shake. Haw. i. v. 50 Oh Hamlet wb.at a falling off 
was there, From me, whose loue was 01 that dignity . . and 
to decline Vpqn a wretch, whose Naturall gifts were poore 
To those of mine. 1867 Milton P. L. xii. 97 Yet somtimes 
1 Nations will decline so low From vertue. X691 E. Taylor 
! BehsttefCs Theos. Philos, xx. 30 The direful shameful state 
1 Adam declined inta 1708 Swift Sent. Church of Eng. Man. 

1 He declines . . from his office of presiding over the whole, to 
be the head of a p-urty. 184a Tennyson Lecksley Hall 43 
Having known me —to decline On a range of lower feeling 
and a narrower heart than mine ! 
iq,/<r. To fall ofif or fail in force, vigour, or 
vitality ; to decay, wane, diminish, decrease ; to fall 
from prosperity or excellence, to deteriorate. 

1330 PAI.SGIL 50^3 Whan thynges be at the hyghe.>:t, than 
they begyn to declyne. 1577 tr. Bullingef’s Decades 1 
(1593) 5x5 After the subuersion of Hicrosalcm the Romane 
Empire began to decline. 1597 Morlby tntrod. Mus. 
189 Your health, which 1 feare is already declining. 1607 
Shaks. C'yr. 1. i. 197 Wlio's like to rise. Who thriues, and 
who declines, 1687 Waller (J .), Tliat empire must decline, 
Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. X607 I'Irydbn 
Firp Georg, 11. 435 When Autumnal Warmth declines. 
1798 Young Loi’c Fawe v. 5x7 She grants, indc^, a lady 
may decline (All ladies but hersclO at ninety-nine. x8i8 : 
Jar. Mill Brit. India II. v. viti. 67s The net territorial 
revenues . . instead of increasing, hadr actually declined. ; 

Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvl, Eva after this ' 
declined rapidly : there was no more any doubt of the event* 
s8n M. Rodkrtron Lombard St. Myst. iv, Mr. AHdis had j 
declined considerably in hb estimation. 

11 . Transitive senses. 

* To cause to turn aside^ to aivert ; to turn aside 
from, avoid, refuse, 

1 11 , To turn aside ijit. and fg .) : a. To avert. 
C1439 Lydc. Bochae vl iv. (4554) 151 a, For remedies.. 
Was prouided theyr malice to 'declyne. x8o6 Holland 
Suetou, AnnoL 95 Counterfeiting a woman, thereby to 
decline suspicion. Cow'ley Lore's Riddle v, Thanks 
to the justcr Deities for declining From both the Danger, 
and fromvroe the Bin. a x88s Fullem IForihiee (zSeo) UI. 
439 Here Johnson lies: could physic fence Death's dart, 
Sure death had been declined by his art. 1790 Johnson 
Rambler No. 31 F 5 Subterfuges and evasions are sought to 
decline the preasure of resistless arguments. . ; 

t b. To turn (a person) aside from or to a courtfe 
of conduct, froixi duty, etc. ; to divert Obs. 

a XSS8 Latimer ^erm. Ijt Rem. (1845) ato Of thein which 
decline their ear from hearing the law of God. s8*o DgnWe 


Ptendb Martyr iBsv The imrnensnesse aneiis iiw:;i!ipm 
belemiiilt it to bee just, so doeth thb also decline 
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meane while decBtied to evilL e 1834 Strafford in Brown- 
ing Life (i8qo) Z 30 llib alliance ^lall not declitia me IVom 
those more soverelra duties I owe my master. iftfiS^SuNOSUV 
Diary (1836) 907 Sundry disputes with sinewy Arguments 
to decline my opinion^ 

fo. In physical sense: To cause to deviate, de- 
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decline each other, as tbe North Uie North. tSpa Bentlkv 
Boyle Led. ii. 71 A Byas, that may decline it a Uttle froiA 
a straight Line^ Ibm. 137 How can he conceive, that any 
parcel m dead matter can spontaneously diveit and decline 
It self from the tine of its motion. 

+ d. r^. To withdraw onesclfj^ turn away. Obs. 

D163S Naumton Fragtn. (Arb.) 49 Rawleigh . .under- 

took a new peregrination, to leave, .the Court. .and, by de- 
cliiung himself, and by absence, to expell hb, and the 
passion of hb enemies. 

tl2. To turn adde from ; to get or keep out of 
the way of ; to avoid, shun. Ohs. (or mergea in 13.) 

a 140D-80 Alexander 4363 All )mt ouire mesure b to 


mckifl eiuell we declyne. tsa6 Pi(gr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531)9 
What company to vse, & whome to declyne and esebewe. 
1607 Topsbll Four/. Beasts (i6<;8) 459 Except they meet 
them in some path way where the man cannot deefine the 
Beast, nor the Beast the Man. x8s8 Trafp Comm. Matt. 
vii. x3 Certain dangerous rocks.. carefully to be declined. 
170s PuRSHALL Mech. Macrocosm 145 In Autumn, when the 
Sun declines us, and its Tendency is towards the Southern 
Hemisphere, a xyis Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. t^at 
IV. 49 Guilty sinners, self-condemn’d, Despairing to decline 
their Fate. 178X New Cotnpanion Fest. A Fasts xx. | a. X77 
When tbe fire of persecution breaks out among us, we have 
our Lord’s perinbsion by ail prudent and honourable 
methods to decline it. 

18 . To turn away from (anything suggested or 
presenting itself) as from a thing which one is un- 
willing to take up, undertake, or engage in ; to 
withhold oneself from ; not to consent to en^ge 
in, practise, or do. Now only with nouns of action : 
to tiecline a discussion, contest, challenge, etc. : cf. c* 

1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 58 7 nat S'* Arthur 
Savage should humbly acknowledge that he had committed 
a great offence. .S** Arthur declyned this acknowledgement. 
z^3 Sir 1 '. Browne Med. 1. f 6, 1 have no Genius to 
disputes in Religion, and have often thought it wbedoroe to 


decline them, se 
military means c 


on, and have often thought it wbedoroe to 
s Petty Pol. A»at.(x6^i) 390 Declining all 
settling and securing irelnnd in peace and 


plenty, ciyso Johnson, Melissa .. gained tbe victory by 
declining tne conte.*tt. 1734 Richardson Grandison 1 . 
xxviii. 3 o 6 What must tbe man have been tliat had declined 
his aid in a distress so alarming. X788 Buhkk fK Hastings 
Wks, 1849 II. 187 Bristow, declining the violent attempt on 
the life of Almas Ali, deceitfully ordered by the said Warren 
Hastings. 1793 — Cottdud of Minority ibid, 1 . 6x7 To 
throw an odium upon those who were obliged to decline the 
cau.se of justice frum their imuossibility of supporting a 
cause which they approve. z8o6 SuRR IViuter in Land. 
(cd. 3) I. II The fisherman, .at one moment was on the point 
of setting out for Bri^liton immediately, and the next de- 
clined it till the morning. 1804 7 '. Jefferson /FnV. (1830) 
IV. 407, 1 decline all newspaper controversy. z8|j|8 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xiv, They far more readily forgive a com- 
mander who loses a battle than a commander who declines 
one. 

b. Not to consent or agree to doing, or to do 
(something suggested, asked, etc.); hence, practic- 
ally -R£fu8 R; but ;^ihout the notion of active 
repulse or rejection conveyed by the latter word, 
and therefore a milder and more courteous expres- 
sion. (C^onstr. vbl. sb.. inf. ; also edsol. or intr.) 

a z8j{z BovLKfJ.), 7 'hat would not be to render a reason of 
the thing proposed, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. 
1696 tr. Du Motif s Foy. Levant 988, 1 cannot reasonably 
decline giving Credit tu a Thing . .so often confirm'd. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 143 p 14 Provided he declines to 
tread in their footsteps. x8^ Carlvlk Fredk. Gt. VL 
XVI. XV. 3x4, 1 declined satisfying hb curiosity. 1891 Pall 
Mall G. ra Jan. 3/9 7110 Archbishop . . declined to accept 
their apology. Alod, He was invited, but declined. Shall 
we accept or decline ? 

o. Not to accept (something oflered) ; implying 
polite or courteous refusal. 
e zyia AduirON (T.\ She generously declined them [the 

S 'ones of thb wondk because she saw the acceptance of 
era was inconsistent udth religion. 177s Smollett HumPh. 
Cl. (L.), The squire said they could not decently decline hb 
visit. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manck, Strike vii. 84 Being 
aware of tnb, Allen would have declined the gift. 1838 


Tkirlwall Greece IV. xxxUi. \ia Ariarus declbi^ the oner 
oftlic Greeks, G. Allen /’ 4 //M/za III. x8 Writing ipaga- 

zine articles, .which were invariably declined with thanks* 

tl 4 . .Sir. Law. To refuse, disown, or formally 
object to the jurisdiction of (a judge or court). Cf. 
DeCLIR ATOB DECLINATORB I. ^ Obs. 

c 148a Hemryson TVf/e of Dog ^ Thairfoir as tuge suspect, 
I yow declyne. 1838 Snort Relat. State A'Aw Seoti. 11 
Tlic Supplicants declined the Bishops from being Iheir 
ludges, as heeing now their parties, a 1713 Burnet Chwz 
Time (xBax^ 1. 193 He would not appear, out declined ibe 
King and hb council, who, he sud, vrare not nroper judgea 
of matters of doctrine. 9734 BaaKiNE Prsne. Se. Lata 
(1809) xB A judge may be dRclilied, Let hb Jurisdiction 
owned judicially, x..raiioae dtulno. from His Inironkpetehcy 
to the special cause brought before him. tSSs W. Bell’ 
Diet. Law Scot. s,v. Deelindhtrh. A Judge who b a partner 
in a trading compaiiy may be declined in a quroclofi where' 
the interest of that company b obnCerued. 



1 16. To Aba&d«i» fontke, give up (a pr^etioe). 
f07» Fsttv P^t. Amt* ^ At Tor tho Interest Um 
pobfisr IHdk it ie mmtfiwtly tolie trensmuted into Enmih. . 
lo es todediiie tbeir lengnege. stfyg PeiiN Addr, Prot, if. 
74 llie Christians had owUn'd the Sim^idty of their own 
Kcliffion and grew Cnrious and Wanton.* <<99 Bentuy' 
PM . »? Her^otas. Dioiiyjdus Halic. etc. had great reason 
to decline the use of their vemacuinr Tongue* as improper 
for History. 1749 Piblding Tam Jants xiv. viii, Having 
acquired a very good fortune, he had lately declined his 
business. 

*♦ To cause io bend dmon^ descend^ or slope. 

16 . To bend down, bow down, lean. 
a tepor-no Alexamiar 5380 And bitterly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a 1547 Suaeav Aeneid iv. 339 Ne doth 
decline to the swete sleepe her eyes. xgH Stvudks Auat. 
Aims. I. (1879) 55 As they can verie haroly eyther stoupe 
downe, or decline them aelues to the grounde. 1697 Pottkk 
Antiq. Grsrce iv. v. 117151 soa Another Token of Dejection 
was, to decline their Heads upon their Hands. 1814 Soutukv 
PMerick xvii, He elite with folded arms find head declined 
Upon his brca.st. 1996 flavANT Pocmst Summer IPind ii 
The clover droops.. and declines its blooms. 

+ b. To move or direct obliquely downwards, 
sg.. SPENsxa <J.>, And now fair Phicbus *gan decline in 
haste, His weary waggon to the western vale. xyaS Pora 
Odyss. IV. 145 His good old Sire with sorrow to the tomb 
Declines bis trembling steps. 

tw. To lower, bring down, deprcs.s, bring low, 
degrade, debase, lit. and fis. Ohs. 

a xe/ao^ Alexander 933^*1 per ponipe and haii'c pride 
to poudire declined. 1599 Daniru Let. Octavia Wks. 1717 
I. 73 For I could never think the asipiring Mind Of worthy 
and victorious Anthony, Could be by such a Syren so 
declin’d. x6ax Flktchkr Isl. Princess 1. i, A dull laliour 
that declines a gentleman, a xd4A Drumm. op Haw*i*u. 
Hist. Jas. /, Wks. (1711) iS To decline the rank growth of 
these usurpers. 1699 D. Pell /mr/r. Sen t3x The more they 
run Northward, the more they . . raise the Septentrional 
Pole, and decline the Austral, c 1790 Imison Sch. A rt 1. 336 
To clcv.itc or decline the gl.'i.s.s according to the sun's altitude. 
18 . To cause to slant or slope, incline downwards. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 't hose partes be^g also 
flat.. but somewhat inward declined with alt. i8ia J. J. 
HenrvCVw//. agst. Quebec 149 Built on a plain pretty much 
declined towards the street. 1849 Rusxin Sev. Lamps iv. 
9 33. 113 The uprightness of the form declined against the 
iiiarble ledge. 

tl 9 . 'I'o undervalue, disparage, depreciate. Obs. 

r Hawks Pent. Pleas, xf. ix. .She can not declyne I'ho 
science, whiche, after poverte, Maye bryng a man 
n^ayne to dignitie. xds6 Siiirlev Brothers t. i, Unless you 
disaflect His person, or decline his education. 1649 Sim K. 
NichoIiAS in N. Papers fCanulcn) 1. 143 What Is here said w 
not with intcncion to undervallue or dcaine y* Presbiterian.s. 

To inflect d*‘(^mmaiuaUy. 

20 . Gram, To inflect (a noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun) through its difTereiit cases ; to go through or 
recite in order the cases of. (Cf. Declension 4.) 

AI.SO used more widely, or loosely, of verbs (for which the 
proper word is Conjugate). 

iwTkevisa lli^H (Rollsl 1. 337 (MiiCr.) ^ifkou canst 
dcriyno bilke t weye names and speke Laty n. 13^ — Barth. 
De P, R. xvfii. xc. (1495) 839 Kiiioccron is declined, hie 
Rinoceron, huius Kinocerontis. X530 Palsgr. 65 Of whiche 
fix partes of sfieche] v be declined, that is lo say varie their 
last Jistlcrs : article, nowne, pronownc, verbe and participle. 
x6xa Brinsley Ltnl. Lit. vi. (16271 5^ t)f these eight parts, 
the fourc first onely arc .such as may be declined. X654 
Trapp Comm, Pt. xvi. 4 It was the Serpents grammar that 
first taught man to decline God in the plurall niiiiilier. a 1843 
.Southey Doctor (iB 69 ) 40 That verb is eternally being de> 
dined. xSyx Rouv Lat. Gram. 1, | 339 The substantive 
stems in •a (chiefly feminine), and the feminine form of those 
adjectives which have .steins in are declined alike. 

t b. transf. To say or recite formally or in de- 
finite order. Obs. 

X994 SiiAKS. Rich, lll^ iv. iv. 97 Decline all this, and see 
what now thou art. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr, 11. iii. 55 Ho dcclin 
the whole question. 18S7 Drayton Ajqincourt soi That you 
no harsh, nor shallow rimes decline, Vpon that day wherein 
you .sh.'ill read mine. 

DdOlined (dfklai'nd, poet, dfkhi'ned), ppl. a. 

S ; Decline v. + -edI.] Turned B.side, deflected ; 

oped, obliqne ; brougnt low, debased, decayed ; 
advanced towards its dose : see the verb. 

X99X Dectar. Gt. Troubles in Harl. Misc. (M.i1h.) II. a 10 
Now in his declined yeeres. xsggSHAKS. Lucr, 1705 My 
low declined Honor to aduance. X667 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Matt, I. i. 10 Their declined Motions. 179E Mas. C .Smith 
Desmond 1. 139 EccleRia.stic.s. .whose declined authority. . 

K iu regret, xm Wa^himcton Let. Writ. <1893) XIV. 38 
y earnest wish, that the choice had fallen on a man leb 
dedined in yearn. 

Hence Oeoli'aedxieM. 

184S Bp. Hall Select Tbougkis 1 68 The common fault of 
age, loquacity, is a plain evidence of the world's declined* 
nesiL 

Obs, rare. [f. Decline v. 

+ -MBNT.l « Declinature, 

1680 Preay Canneii Prac. Edin, In Cbntd of Witnesses 
(1810) 30 The causes of his declinement are, because they 
have usurped the supremacy over the church.. and have 
established Idolatry, i^rjury, and other iniqqities. 
BeolilUUf (flfkbi’nRi). [-ib l*] One who or 
that which declines. 

tl* One who turns aside, deviates, or fells away 
{from Ms duty or allegiance, or from an approved 
standard of conduct or belief). Obs. 

ifef Dbnt Paikuf. Heeseen e 59 Backsliders, Declluers. 
and'i^d Chriitiaiis. iifex Baxter l^f. Bapt. 193 Csnmircd 
as dedlasrsor eROMous. tslg Rbmwicb Serm. iv. (177^' 4 t 
All that Jofe with dtclinecs in an ill time. 
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One who refuses of waives; in Sc. LaWf one 
'3^0 declines the jurisdiction of a judge or court. 

x6ibR. Baillie Z//A I. x6>, A chief deciynefr of the As* 
sepihlio. xfex Evelyn Diary (1B71) 30 My Father . . (who 
WM one of Che greate.sc decliners of it). 1748 Richaroson 
CniriiM (i8u) III. liv. 30* Do not. .be so very melancholy 
a docliner as to prefer a shrmid, when the matter you wish 
for is in ^our power, 

8. Dialling. A plane which (or a dial whose 
plwe) * declines * or tleviates from the meridian or 
prime vertical, and therefore does not pass through 
any of the four cardinal points. 

Sturmv Mariner's Mag. vii. 'xvi. 35 For these East 
Reclincrs be in very deed South I^sclinem to tlio.se that live 
90 deg. from us Northward or Southward.] 1684 Ibid. (cd. 3) 
VII. vi. 118 Direct Dials have their Poles in the Meridian or 
prime Vertical, Decliners have their Poles in some other 
Aximuth. 1709 Moxon Meek. Exere. 3x1 Of Decliners 
there are infinite; and yet may be reduced iiito..i. The 
South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards the East 
or West. 3. The North Erect Plane, declining more or 
less towards the East or West. 

DacUning (d/klai‘niij\ vbl. sb. [-ING 1 .] The 
action of the verb Decline, q. v. (Formerly fre- 
quent as a sb. ; now usually genmdial.) 

L Turning aside, falling aw.iy ; ^ Dkclbnnion 2. 


1906 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. issx) 34 b, Our general labour 
.Aust stande in . , declyiiynge from euyli, mid in dylygent 
workynge of gootl. 1574 W. 'J'ravkrs Hitle). Full and plaine 


Declaration of RcclesiaiiticaU Disciuluie and off ihe i)c> 
cliiiinee off the Cluirche off Knglandc, x6a6 P. Bulkelry 
Gospel Cosft. IV. 347 In times of general tledining. 1690 
R. Hollingwortii Exert, Usurpea Ptnuers y} Partiall and 
temporary declininp in men from their said integritie. 

2 . Avoidance ) ; non-ncccptaricc ; refusal. 

1607T0PSKLL Four/. Beasts 11673) xxx If any fall or sit 

down on thc^ ground and cast away his weapon, they bile 
him not ; taking that dcclttiitig for submissive pacification. 
1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover v. I, There i.< now No con* 
tradiction or declining left : 1 luust and will go on. 1786 
Mail DAkiilay Diary 7 Aug., To save myself from more 
open and awkward dedtntngs. 

3 . (iradual sinking or descent ; downward slope 
or declivity. 

x6ox CORNWALI.VKS Disc. Seneca ( 1631) 7 Being once brouglit 
to that declining, they never leave rolling uiitill they come 
to the bottome of unhappinesiie. i6oa Cahkw CormiutU 
145 1), Upon the dedymng of a hill the hoti.se is seated, 
xoxa Brkrkwood Lang. 4 Relig. xui. 139 Pliny, in the de- 
rivation of water, requireth one cubit of declining in 240 
foot of proceeding, a 1703 Pomkkki' Poet. Whs. (1833* 9 
A .short and dubious bliss On the declining of u precipice. 

4 . Of the sun, etc. ; Descent towards setting ; 
hence of the day, one’s life, etc. : Drawing to its 
cloic; Decline jA 2. 

A. King tr. Cemisius' Caiech. I vitj, Ye hicht and de. 
clyning of ye sonc, a >610 Hkai.kv Theophrastus xxyii. 
(1036) 9a The going downe of our strength, and the declin- 
ing of our age. a 166a Heyi.in Land 1. 64 In the declining 
of the year 16x6. 

6. Falling off, decay, decreasing, waning, etc. ; 

DrcLINK sb. I. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. i. 131 Yf the sonne and therthe were 
of one iyke gretenesse, this sfiadowe shold haiic none ende, 
hut shold be all egal without declyiiyng. ^ 1581 Muixaktkr 
Posifitms xxxvil <1887) 159 All that . . write of the declining 
and ruine of ibe Rom.'iiii Empire. i6m Dijayton Poly^olb. 
xix. (1748) 333 Rest content, nor our declining rue. 1645 
Milton TciracA, (1851)301 The nc.vt dccliuiug is when law 
becomes now too straight for the secular nianner.s and those 
too loose for the cincture of law. 

6. Gram. ^^Dkclension 4; formerly in wider 
sense : Inflexion, including conjugation. 

1969-78 Cooper Thesaurtts Introd., Nownes and verbes 
maye be knowne by their declining. X999 Min.siieu Span. 
Gram. 35 The verbes Irregular (in which is found Imrdnes 
and diflicuJtic to the learner for their declining^ s 6 i 3 
Buinslkv Pos. Parts (166^ loS'fhere are certain Adjectives 
which have two manner of endings and dedinings, .both in 
ns and is. 1740 J. Clarkk Educ. Youth led. 3) 8a The 
Article is of no Msinner of Ujhi for ibe Declining of Nouns, 

Deoli*llill6i " J decline* : 

see the verb. 

1 . Having a downward inclin.ation, sloping down- 
wants; oblique. 

14 0 Eukn Treat. AVxw Ind. (Arb.) 14 It slandelh 111 
a place somewhat declyning, 1971 Diccwi /Viwfw/. iii. 

Q b, 'PhiR pcnicndicular . . in direcle solides fnlleth within 
the body, and vppon the base, hut in declyning iiohdes, 
it falleth without the bodies and bases. 1699-60 Stanley 
fHst. Philos. (1701) 9/a The height of the great Pymiiud 
. .is by its perpendicular. .499 Feel, by Us .declining ^ent, 
693 Feel. 1790 Copper-plate Mag. No. x fhe mansion.. is 
approached by a circular sweep through a declining lawn. 
i6m- 3 tr. Pallas' Ttav. (i8ia) I. 61 The Volga, which flows 
. . through a gradually-declining valley. 

b. Dialling. Deviating from the prime vertical 
or meridian : see Declination 9. 

1993 Falb Dialling Ik E\\ such plats as bdwld^ soma 
pr^pall part of the world directly, are called Declining. 
The quantity of their declination i» found out thua . 
x^ Wilkins New Planet ii. (1707) 165 In all declining | 
Dials, the Elevation of whose Pole is less than the Sun s • 
greatest Declination. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vii. . 
xvi. 35 All Declining Planes lie in some Aximnth, and cross • 
one another in the &nith and Nadir. 1703 Moxon MkP. 
Exerc. 31 x. 

2 . Bending or bowing down ; drooping. 

1996 Shaks. Tetm. Shr. 1. i. 1x9 With.. tempting kisses, 
And with declining head. 1776 Withering Brit. PUsnis 
(1796) III. 605 Pedicles declining, Flower-scales cloven. 
s 9 s 6 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Declining was his attitude. 


BSOXittivr. 

8 . Of the fon : Sinking towardg filing j isimsf. 
of the day : Drawing to Its close. 

e vSm T. Robinson Af. Magd. 375 The Sun peep'd in 
with hia declininge raye. x697.DByj>RN tGeg,j[feffyg.. tv. 
373 Nor end their Work, but with decljainj^Pay.. 1833 
liT. Martinrau Vnssderput * dT. ix. 133 The of the 
declining sun glistering on the hoavmg nirface. S. 
Rogeiis Poems 136 Till decllrifiig day, HhrU* the green 
trellis shoots a crimson ray. 

4 . Failing off from vigour, ei^llencc, or pros- 
perity; becoming weaker or wo» ; f *" 



English Tradevnan (1841) I. vii. $3, i speak it to every 
defining tradesman. 17^^ Giiiuon Di'r/, 4 F, 1 . 401. The 
declining health of, the emperor Cotistantiua 1876 JT. H. 
Newman Hist, .'ik. 1 . 1.. iii. lai This deiwlation U no acci- 
dent of a declining empire. 

b. Of a person’s age, life, years, etc. (Mixture 
of senses 3 and 4.) 

X619 I.ATHAM Falconry 3* Towards their declining 


Declining , 

(ed. a ' V. 7 Such a imdnc.ss was the natural effoct of declining 
years and failing powers. 

6. That declines Om^sc^iction) ; that refuses to 
accept, etc. 

X639 Baillie Lett. 4 /mis. 1. 155 A present excommuni- 
cating of all the declyning Bishops. 

Deolinist. ftonce^wd. [f. Dkclinx sb. 4 -int.] 
(See qnot.) 

xSgt Whkwell in Todhunter Acc. WlurtoelVs Writ. (1876) 

H. laa [Dr. BrewKter] has now chosen to fancy that we are 
all Ixiiided together to oppose his favourite doctrine of (bo 
duclinc of .sidcncc; though the only professor who has 
written at all oii the subject b Babbage, the leader of the 
Declinists. 

Beolinograph (dfkloi nograf). [irreg. f. L. 
dirlinare (as>ctyinon of 4 - -okaph, Gr. 

-ypatpoo writing.] An astronomical instrument or 
arrangement (or automatically recording the de- 
clination of stars with a filar micrometer. 

X8S3 D. Gill in Emycl. Brit. XVI. 356 It is found with 
this declinograph on the Berlin eqimtorial. that the observed 
dcclinatiuiiK have only a nroliable error of ±0*9*'. 

Deolinoinatar (tieklinp’mAaj). Afagn. [irreg. 
f. as prec. i -mktku, Gr. islrpor mcasine.J 

1 . A/agtt. All instrument for measuring the varia- 
tion of "the magnetic needle. 

t898 in Simmon IIS Diet, Troiie. X870 R. M. Feegusun 
Eiectr. 19 InsirumcntK for determining magnetic declination 
are allied declination needles or declinomctenf. tl8i Max- 
WKLL Eiectr. 4 Magn. II. ita Tho declinometer given the 
declination at every instant 

2 . Astr. An instalment for observing and regis- 
tering declination. 

D. Gill in Emcycl. Brit. XV!. 355 Bond's mica 
declinometer. 

[DeelinouBy DeoUvaat : sec List of Spunous 

Decd*Yatei a. [irreg. f. L. declivds : see De- 
CLiVK.] 'Descending; declining; inclining do wn- 
w.ird' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 
tDttCUVO (d/kl9i*v% a. Obs. [a. F. ddclive 
(Pard 16th c. in Surg. sense), ad. I., dcclivis 
sloj^ing downward, f, Dk- I. i + cllv-us slope. 

Sloping dovoi wards. 

1639 Swan Spec. M. y\. 1 3 1x643) z 88 I'he waters coming 
down from the Caspian lulls settling themselves in those 
declive and hottomie places where tlie said Sea is. 1(^4 
Digdv AVi/. Bodies xx. (1658) 398 An easier and moredeclive 
bed. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 384 Doclive currents 
out of liruuks. 

t Deolived, a. Ohs. [f. L. decltvis (sa* prec.) 
or ? error for declined^ 

X979 Banister Ckyrurg. 11. (1585) 373 Open the skull in 
the most liending or declived place. 

(dfkli vUas), a. [f. L. type V(?* 
clivitds’us, f. dedlvitas ; sec Declivity ana -ous ; 
cf. Aoclivitous.] Having a (considerable) de- 
clivity or slope ; steep. 

>799 Warner Walk (1800)94 The approach to Culbone 
church is by a small foot-path, narrow, rugged, and .. de- 
clivitous. x8ob Brav ^ml. in Mrs. Bray Deser. Devon 
(1835) 1. 337 The declivitous sides of this tor. 18811 Proe. 
Bertv. Nat. C/nb IX. 454 In descending the next declivitous 
hilL 

]|^livity .d/klivlti). [ad. L. dcclivitat-em, 
f. decltv-is : see Declive ancl -ITT. Cf. F« diclivUi 
(Did* Acad. 1762).] 

I . Downward slope or indioatlon (of a hill, etc.). 

«6ia BaERKwooD ZuMg. 4 xiv. 147 It Is thepraoeity 

of water ever to fell the* way, where It flndeth oeclivity. 
s666 Phil. Trans. I. 361 With what declivity the Water 
runs out of the Buxine Sea into the Propontis. in8 Bvbon 
Ch, Har. iv. IxvU, Upon a mild dedirity of . tife 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 //. ymls. !l. vox The declivity of most 
of the streets kcem them remailcAmy clean. 

2 . concr. A downward slope* 

<899 Woodward Nat. His\ Earth vi. ft7a3) vBo They 


me stones, .jnmidnf down the dedmtiea 



saouTous. 

PtolhnKMI (d/kUi'rat^ a» [f. h. tlkliv-m, 
rare var. of dectiv-is (see Decliv*) + -oub ; cf. 
Aeouvoua.] Having a downward inclination; 
sloping, slanting. (^Now mre exc. as in b.) 

tr. Bonefs Mfn, CtwipB. v. m r Pus . . may this way 
better run out, because of the mure declivous site of the open* 
ina. a irae Lisi.k //usk (1753) ns On a ground declivous 
frmn the sun. 1786 Gilpin Av/. B^aut^ CumMd. (1808) 1 . 
xiv. aix We left the Dcru'ctit in its declivous course between 
two mountains. k%sO. Johnston Na(. Hht, E. Sord. 1 . 
351 hurries along as the gap deepens, and becomes, at 

every step, more declivous. . 

b. s/ec, in ZO0I. Sloping downwards. 

1847 Johnston in /Vvc. Berw, Nat, CM II. aeS Rostrum 
long, t^ied, porrect, declivous. 1877 CouKS Fur Auim. 
iv. 99 frontal profile, .strongly decUvoua 
tSeeUsT.o. Obs, rare, [f. !». declivi-s : cf. 
Clivt .1 Sloping downwards. 

1809 Hxywood Brit, Tnjf vii. xU. 143 There is a steepe 
decHvy way lookes downe. 

t OaolO'Sei V. Ohs, rare, [See Ds- I. 6 .] 
Djbclosb. 

14.. PimeLti^U in AngUa Vllf. 217 It maye not be 
perceyued ]^t me holdith be sacramente in hir moube . • or 
swolowes or decloseb hit in her moube. 

th. Obs. rare'^^, [ad. L. decocMm 
sb., prop, neuter of pa. pple. decoct-us : see next.] 
A decoedon. 

15SI Tunnkr Herbal 1. (2566) O U a, To gyue the decoct or 
broth of it wyth wyne vnto nurses, when tliey want myike. 
t XteOO*^ ppl* tr* Ohs, [ad. L. decocUus, jmi. 
pple. of dhoqu-ifre to boil down or away. In 
earlier nse, lx>th as pple. and adj., than Decoct v., 
after the introduction of which this conlinued for 
some time as its pa. pple., till gradually superseded 
by the regular decocted^ 

1. Decocted ; subjected to heat ; digested, etc. : 
sec the verb. . 

c 14*0 Paliad, M HmK i. 650 Puls decoct and colde. 
i«os Fishier Penit. Ps, Wks. ^1876) 177 The hete of thy 
charyta whereby %ve may be dcoocte and made harde as 
stones. 1S33 Klvot Ctist, Helih (i54<) 9 a* Matter decocte 
or boyled mthe stomacke. I54![ Kaynolo Byrth Mattkynde 
II. vi. (2634) 123 Wine in which is decoct Motherwort. 167s 
Salmon Syn, Med. iii. xxU. 434 Hie root decoct in water 
purgeth Flegm and ChoUer. 

2. Bankrupt. \\a,de(oqulfre to nm throngh one’s 
estate, become bahkniptj 

igm WoLSBT To Ambaeeadors at Rome {MS, Cott. Vit. 
B, xLf. 83), The banker of Venice, to whom ye wer assigned 
by Anthony Viualde for viu** ducatea is decoct. 

Deeoot (dfk/i*kt), v, [f. Decoct ppl. a. or L. 
decoct-, ppl. stem of decoqu-he to t^il down or 
away, f. Dl- 1 . 3 b + coquHre to boil, cook.] 
tv To boil down or away; to concentrate by 
boiling. Obs, 

igsB Lrijino fiiH, IV. lit The Wychmen use the Com* 
momty of their Sauk Springes in drawinge and decocting 
the Water of them onety by 6 Monthes in the Yeare. 154I 
Vicary Englishm. Treat, (2636} 177 Let all these be decocted 
to the forme of a .Syrone. i6ao Vknnkr da Recta (1650) 
141 This being the third time diluted and decocted. 

Jig. nxtts Fuller WorthU:tK\Z\ti) 1 . ii. 7 A Proverb is 
much matter decocted into few words. 

+ 3- A- To diminish, consume, waste, Ohs, [80 
L. decoauhe?i 

iBag N. Carpenter AchitoOhel iii. 51 To haue decocted 
his fortunes and an ancient family. xus4 H. L'K-stranor 
Chns. / (2^55' 130 Had he wasted and decocted his 
Treasure in luxury and riot, a 2677 Harrow Serm, Wk.s. 
1716 1 . 233 When the predominant vanities of the age are 
somewh.it decocted. 

t 8 . To prepare ns food by the agency of fire ; 
to boil, cook. Obs, 

f 44^0 [see Decoct Jfl. aX 2^7 Doorok Brev, Health 
cccxxxv. 108 b, As the me doth decocte the mcates and the 
broth in the pot, so doth the Uuer vnder the stomakc decoct 
the meat in mannes body. 26S7 Tomlinson Remnls DUp, 
66 Flesh is decocted at the fire on a spit. 

t b. transf. To warm up, as in cooking. Ohs. 
tjjgg Shakb. Hea. 111. v. 30 Can Rodden Water. .Decoct 
their cold blood to such valiant heat 9 
1 4. To digest in the stomach. (Regarded as a 
kind of cooking; cf. Concoct v, 4.) Also fig.. 

> 533 Drcoct///. a.], x54a Boordr Dyetaryxx, (2870) 
350A surfyt is whan . .the lyuer, wHiche isthe fyre vnder the 
potte . . can not naturally nor truely decocte, defye^ ne 
dyg«t, the superabundaunce of meate & dryuke the whiche 
is m the potte or stomacke. 2347 [see prec.]. 259a Davikr 
Immort, Soatxn, ii. (17x4) 64 inere she decocts, and doth 
the Food prepare. s6o8 S. Hibkon am/ Pi.De/. Mitusiere* 
Reas, Re/fu, Subecriptioa tax More gredily disposed to 
devoure and swallowe, .then to decocte and retcine. 
t«. To prepare or mature (metaU or mineral 
ores) by heat. (Pertaining to old notions of 
natural science: cf. CoNcrjcr v, 3.) Ohs. 

tjfii (see Decoct ppl a.). «8io Guillim Heealdry m. 
VI. (1060) xa6 Metals are bodies imperfectly living, and are 
decocted in the veins of the Earth, s^ H. Cogak Diod, 
The iron which is made of tlm stones decocted In 
ftdjjjM they divide into pieces, ^ 

& To prepare; devise, Concoct. Obs, rare, 
iiNa Uarrton Antonio* t Rev, iv. iii. What villanie are 
they decocting now? sfiiilk Millbs Treat, Anw. 4 Mod. 
Tifdee fx^/t A word to win Laughter must be quickly de- 
cocted, wborking upon sbme sudden and unexpected thing. 
7. To boil BO as to extract the loltlole parts or 
prindplei ; to prepare a decoction of. 
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^ jice Dscoct Jpl aX» IM A* M. to, GabelkoueJt^ 
Bk. Phytieke J^t Decocte a vtvmcenifr Bele^ln a pot w 


water, skimme therof the axungietye of the Eele, reserve 
the same, ft let U stand a certayn time. Evxcvh 
.S>lrAf (XD79) 29 Young red Oaken leaves dodocted in wkie, 
make an exceflent garglo for a sort mouth. 2749 Lond. k 
Country Brew. 11. im. a) loi The commou Way of infusing 
and decocting Herbs a long Time, is injurious to Health. 
Hence Deco'oted ppl. a, 

a 2599 Marlowe IgMotOtHo do thee good, Til freely ^nd 
my thrice-decocted blood fcf. Concoction 1 b]. ifixfi K. C. 
Times* Whistle vL 3770 Fine gellies of decocted sparrowes 
bones. 2735 Bhaolky Fatn. Diet, s.v. Sallet, Some lew tops 
of the decocted (.eaves may be admitted. 

D600*ctible« d* rare-^, [f. L. decoct- ppl. 
stem : see Decoci* and -ble.] Capable of being 
decocted. 

thdS Blount Glossogr., Decoetible, eade to be sodden or 
boyicd. 1730-fi in Bailky < folio). Hence in JohnscSn, etc. 
Becoo^n (d/k/»kjan). Also 4-5 -oyon, §-6 
•oioun, 6 decokoien. [a. OF, decoction, -cocciun 
(13th c.), ad. L. decoction m, u. of action f. d^co- 
qnh'e to Decoct.] 

1 . The action of decocting ; esp, boiling in water 
or other liquid so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles of the substance. 

ri430 Lviic. Min. Poesns (2840) 8a (Mfito.) The coke by 
inesour sesonyth his potages. . By decoccioune to take theyr 
avauntages. 150R Amnolue Chron, 265 Moysted w^ water 
of the decokeien of bcncs. 2605 Timmb Qnertit. i. vi. 34 
The airey. .parts, .are separated by decoction. 2718 Quincy 
Conrpl. Disp. i xa This Plant aflbras a very soft mucilagin- 
ous Sulistance in Decoction. 2807 T. Thomson Chem, 
(cd. 3) n. 357 Catechu . .is a substance obtained by decoction 
and evaporation from a Hp(x;les of mimosa which abound.s in 
India. 

fb. Digestion. Obs, 

2533 Elyot Cast. Helih (2541) 8 b, By insufficient decoo* 
lion in the second dige.stio:'. 2658 A. Fox IVurtd Snrg. 
1. ix. j6 The stomack hath a decoction to digest the meats 
he feMeth on. 

t 2 . Maturing or perfecting by heat; esp. of 
metals or mineral ores. Oh, 

(Pertaining to old notions as to the compasition and forma- 
tion of metms : cf. Concoction a.) 

2430 Lvno. Chron, Troy tv. xxxiii, To white he toumeth 
with his beames sbene Both sede and graine by decoction. 
1555 (Corn Decades 334 By the beipe of fermentacion and 
decoction of the niinerall heate. 1577-87 H arr ison England 
HI. xi. 337 The substance of sulphur and quicksiluer being 
mixed in due pro^rtion, after long and temperate decoction 
in the liowels of the earth . . liecomineth gold. 1871 J. 
Webster Metallogr. iv. 73 Actxirding to the variety of me 
degrees of decoction and alteration, into divers mctallick 
forms. 

ta Rtftiuction by ev.'iporation in boiling, boiling 
down \fig. reduction. Obs, 

1890 (miller Pisgah i. it. viii. 174 The body of his men 
reiiiainiiig wa.s still too big. and must pa&s another decoction. 
2655 — Ch. Hitt, III. V. 1 34 Four and twenty prime per- 
sons were chosen, .which soon after (to make them the more 
cordiall) passed a decoction, and were reduced to three. 

4 . A liquor in which a substance, usually animal 
or vegetable, has been boiled, and in which the 
principles thus extracted are dissolved ; spec, as 
a medicinal agent. 

1598 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clil. (Tollem. MS.\ 
pis ston [lapis laxuU] schal not be ^eue with decoccyon. 
cx 4 ao Lan/rands Cirnfg, 316 Waische he place wih a 
decc^cioun of camoroillc. *583 T. Galk AntiaotiU. 8 De- 
coctions. .be liquors and other thynges boyled together and 
then strayned. 2807 Towell Four/. BeaAt (167^) 33a 
A 'decoction* is. .the broath of certain hearbs or simples 
boyled together in w.'iter till the third part be consumed. 
2741 Berkeley Let. Wk.s. 2871 IV, 266 llie receipt of a de. 
'' ' - * bloody flux. 2833 J. Rennie 

• ^oakbark. 


coction of briar-root.s for the 
Alph. Angtingt Lines, .tinted by a decoction 
D0OO*CtiV6| n, rare-\ [f. L. decoct- ppl. stem 
4--1VE.] Pertaining to decoction; having the 
quality of decocting. 

2737 Bailey vol. 11, Decociive. easily sodden. 1775 In 
Ash. x8a8 in Wbb.ster. Hence in moa. Diets, 
t BffiOO'Otor, Oh. rare, [a. D. dPcoctor, agent- 
n. f. decoqttlfre to Deooct.] One who wastes or 
squanders ; a ruined spendthrift. 

26x5 Crooke Body of Man 37 Wee,. may worthily be 
nexounted decocton and prodigals, if we keepe not our 
Patrimony togetlier. x6m Malynes Anc, Law-hferch, 324 
The Ciuifians. .luue attributed vnto this kind of people, the 
name of Decoctor. .otherwise called disturbers or consumers 
of other mens goods in the course of trafficke, 

tBaOO'Ctlira. Obs.-^ [ad. L. d^octiira, f. 
decoct - : see Decoct, and -ure.] * Decoction 4. 

2787 BAfi.RY vol. II, Deeoctnre, a Ikcoction, a Broth or 
Liquor wherein things have been boiled. Hence in Johnson, 
ana mod. Diets. 

t Be'oogniie, SI. nmee-wd. [L De* 1 . 6 •t' 
Cognise.] trans. To cease or fail to recognize. 

s8s8^ Burtods Diary (i836)TlL 075 Thera was no ra* 
cognition to King Charles, and no need of it . . I can da* 
cognise Charles ^iurt and that family, but recognize 1 
cannot. 

Beooir, -xnent, variants of Dboobb, •mint. 
X)eoolt, Becol^: see Daooit, -y. 
tBeoa*ll| V. Oh, [a. F. dieoUo-r, L. 

decoll&‘rof\ tram. To behead ; {>looLi>ATi. 
Hence Deoo'Ulng eb, and ppl, a. 


DlOQIiOPAVa. 

£. Cnisvnhau Cath, Hist, 463 The only decofling ins^ 
roem of Principality and Temporal Power. ' / . ^ 

t Ohs. pr mk. 
colliU-us, pa. tiple. of deeMre : see next,] Be- 
headed : MNmrly use as /a. 

€ 1470 Hasdino Chrm, txx. iii, He was heded withawetd 
and decollate. s868 Browning Ring 4 FA xu. z 68 All 
five, to-day, have sufiered death, .he, Decollate by mere due 
ofprivilege, llie rest hanged decently and in onrder. 

Biioollate (d/kF'l^t, de k^ig't), V, [f. L. dt- 
colldt-, ppL stem oi dbcolld-re to behead, f. De* I. 
6 4 * coUum neck* As adaptation of L. deeolldt-us, 
decollate as pa. pple. was in use before any other 
part of the verb : see prec.] 

1. trans. To sever at the neck ; to behead. 

2599 A M. tr. GabelhcHer's Bk, Ph^kkt 30/a With on 
blow beheaded, or decollated. 1835 Hsvwooo Hierarek, 
vti. 474 A statue with three heads, .two of them were quite 
l)eat off and the Third was much bruised but not decol- 
lated. 1^ H. Phillips pHrch, Pott, (1676) 337 Sir Walt to 
Rawletgh decollated. xtSs W. F. Martvm Oe^* Mog. 1 . 
720 The murderer . . is instantly decollated. 1814 South Kv 
in Q, Rett. XII. zaa Upon talung off the cloth he beheld 
a human head just oecoilated. 

2. Conch. To break off the apex of (a shell). 

*.^ 54 . Woodward Mollusea (1856) g6 The Inner courses of 

this shell probably break away or are 'decollated' in the 
pi ogrcHs ot its growth. 

Xweollated c*;e prec.), ///. « [f. prec. + -kd.] 
L Severed at the neck ; beheaded, dccapitatid. 
i88s OciLBT Kinds Coronation 3 A Trophy with decol- 
lated Heads. 1798 Burke Subl, 4 B, Intrml. 33 A fine 
piece of a decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shewn 
to a Turkish emperor, a 1845 Barham Ingol Leg., Jetry 
yorvis's Wig, Speaking of the decollated Martyr St.DeniiU s 
walk with hts head under his arm. 

2. Conch, Of a spiral shell; Truncated at the 
apex. 

Tins occurs normally in .some univalve molluscs; in the 
course of growth, the animal cca.ses to occupy the apex, and 
throws a partition acroHS, when the dead part breaks off. ^ 
1847 Carfenter Eool, $ 909 A shell thus deprived of its 
apex is said to be decollated. 2854 Woodward Mollusea 
iv. (1846) 44 I'he deserted apex U sometimes very thin, and 
becoming dead and brittle, it breaks away, leaving the shell 
truncated, or decollated. 

Deoollfttioil (d/kpl^i‘jdn). [a. F. ddcollation 
(xgth c. in Hatzfcld), OiA,\„decolldtibn-efn, n, of 
action f. decolldre : see prec.] 

1. The action of decollating or beheading; the 
fact of being beheaded ; spec, in OhUtric Surg,, 
severance of the head from the body of a foetus. 

Feast 0/ the Decollation of St, John the Baptist : a 
festival in the Roman, Greek, and other Christian churches 
in commemoration of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, 
olMcrvcd on the 39th of Auuust. 

1387 Trrvisa Higden (R(mIh) IV. 345 0 )>er men tellek 
it is nouxt fw feste of |w decollocioun. Ihui, V. 49 ( MUtx. > Of 
the dccoilacioun of Scint John. 1485 Caxton St, Weue/r, 23 
'J'he lyf whiche she after hyr decollacion lyued by the space 
of 25 yere. 1494 Pahyan Chron. ill. 469 In this xxv. yer^ 
aboiite the feast of the Decollacion of Seynt lohn Baptyst. 
2647 Wharton Irelands War Wks, (2683) a6a The Decol- 
lation of Mary Queen of Scots. X894 Vilvain Epit, Ess. 
vii. 22 A fourth is added of King Charts decollation. 2793 
W. Hodges Trav, India at Tlie grand sacrifice was pre- 
ceded by the decolation of a kid and a cock, the heads of 
which were thrown upon the altar. 1848 Mrs. Jamk-son 
Sacr. Ifr Leg, Art (2850) 132 The decollation of St. Paul, 
2884 Sal A Journey due South 1. 1.(1887) x8 [He] strenuously 
denied the wiinlessness of decollation by the guilloiitie, 

Jig. 2840 Sir T. Browne Pseud, A/, t. ii. 7 He by a deed* 
laliun of ml hotw annihilated his mtocy. 

2. Conch, The truncating or truncated condition 
of a spiral shell : see Decollated 2 , 

1868 Tate Brit, Mollusks iv. 285 The decollation of the 
upper whorls of the shells. 

SdCOllatoir (dr kpDitdi). [ageht-n. in L. form 
from decolldre to Decollate.] 

1. One who decollates ; a decapitator. 

2843 Blackto, Mag. LI 11 . ^32 The Mms-culottes .. would 
have raiiiod you by acclamation to the dignity of Decollator 
of the royal family, 

2. Surg, An obstetric instrument for performing 
decollation of the foetus ; a decapitator. 

2871 Barnrs Lett. Ohst, OPer, If Braun’s decollator 
be used the movement employed is rotatory from right to 
left. 

lXMooll«t4 (dA0‘Uu),/ft/.a.i [Fr., 

pat pple. of dicolleter to expose the neck, etc., f. 
do-, dos- (De* I. 6 ) + collet collar of a dress.] 
a. Of a dress, etc. : Cut low round the nedc ; low- 
necked. b. Wearing a low-necked dress. 

2832 GobvillE /Wmn. Geo, 28751 II. xUi. xofiThe Queen 

is a prude, and will not let the laoiet come dicoUet^e to 
her parties. 2848 Thackeray Van, Pair xlvUi, A steiu 
countess iff sixty, ddeoHetde. 2884 Wesi, Daify Press 28 
Dec 7/4 Enelistiwomen will imhate their. Frenon ristert.in 
. .the excessively decolletd bodices.. they patronise. 

Saoolonuit (drkrUrftnt), «* and /A ; [ft. F. 
ddcohrant, pr. pple. of dfcdlgrtVy xtpr. L itm/ffr- 
dnt-em\ seeDicoMim.] 

A; tfufr. Decolorising. ' 

im^inEnejclDkt, 

B. sh, A decoloriiEing ageiit 
i 884 .in WxiiZTSR. 

Beoolonitt (dnEfrlafA)^ 

ns, pa. pple. of dkqiMigd\ 
colour * \Syd, Sot, Led. Mt),’ 


ltd. la ddtpSrUr ' 
Haying. loitltS; 



imodjiomva. 

DilOOimKto (cUkrbWt), v. (f. ttem of 
L. ifiMrAw to DHOIiOnu] tft. a UUOOLOOIt 
To deprive of colour, decoloor. 

ite CocKBRAM, to MainOi <t 

(citodin WoKCBSTBiit, In mod. Dti»f. 

D^COlOVEtlOII (d/kffiar^i'fon). Alto -ioolour-. 
[a* F. dicokraHon^ ad. L. dieeidrdiidn-mt n. of 
action from decolSrdn to DxcoLotiB.] Deriva- 
tion or loss of colour; f discoloration. 

tte3 CodCBRAM, Dteoi&rmihH^ % ttaininc. idao E. Chil* 
MSAO tr. Ffmnds Lm/t MHunch^lv m rf.) Wc mtist not 


uodentand by this wordAi// a simme decoloration or white* 
nesa of the akin, lyay Bailbv vo1 .I1, DecoUraticn, a atain* 
ing or marrina the Colour. iM* tr. SehUtnttibtrger's 
Ftrmtnt ita if we how add a fteah quantity of the reduc- 
ing fluid until the second decolouration. 

liaoolorillietm (dfkn:ldri‘mi1tai). [f. L. dh 
€0l9r*€m deprived of colour + Gr. /ifrpov measure : 
see An instrument for measuring the 

power or effect of a decolorising agent. 

tS6|-7a in Watts Diet, Ckem, 11 . 308. 

Dteolorifep -tmriie (drko'l9roiz)i w. ff. De- 
TT. I + CoKiORizE.] irons. To deprive of colour. 

sSad-^ToooO<r/.^war. II. 503/a Chlorine passed through 
a soTucion of hatmatosine decoforix esic. 1870 P.M. Duncan 
Tramfertn, Insects (1889) zjro The leaves, and even the 
variegated flowers, are in this way often completely de- 
colourised. Jig. 1887 F. Robinson New Relig, Med, 78 
Temperament plays a part, colouring or decolourizing 
present and future. 

Hence Boooloriwtion, dtlBg, the action of de- 
priving of its colour; Deoo'loziier, an agent that 
decolorises; Deoolorlfing ///. a. 


1871 Atkeneeum 19 Aug. esc The decolourizetion of 
flowers and leaves by electrical discharges, c sflfle Lethkbh 
in Civv, Sc, 1 . zajj/a l*he charcoal is very valuable as a de« 


s by electrical discharges, csl 

ya I’he charcoal is very valual 

coloriser and disinfectant. 1861 Uvlmb tr. Moquiu- Tandan 
II. III. z6o Its decolorizing properties. 

Daoolourp -or ( 0 / 1 ( 0 * 191 ), v, [a. F. dlcohn-r, 
or. ad. L. dccol5r&re^ to deprive of its colour, dis- 
colour, f. Db- I. 6 4* color&re to colour. Cf. Dia- 
ooloubJ 1 1 * irons. To discolour ; to stain. 

e i6s8 K Bot.ton Ilypercrittca (i7a9)aioTnat Herb, with 
which the Britann.s are reported to have painted and de- 
colour'd their Bodies. 1630 Bbathwait Eng. GeHtiem.{x6^i) 
198 , 1 remember with what character that proud Cardinali 
was decoloured. 

2 . To deprive of colour, decolorise. Hence 
Deoo’louring a. 

1831 0 . K. Porter Peevehtn ^ Gl, 196 To which are added 
manganese and oxide of cobalt as decolouring substances. 
s88il iuuMR tr. Maqnin-Tmdou 11. 111. 160 Animal charcoal 
is used for the purpose of decolouring various Hquid-s. 
fDaoO'lourMp/^/. Obs,rare-'\ [Ford^- 
coUared,} Cut low m the neck ; low-necked. 

c 1430 lulgr, Lxf Manhode if. civ. (zSdg) TzjToiielckeand 
breste white a cootc wel decoloured {cscelietees} to be wel 
biholde. 

Decomplex (dPkpmpleiks), a, [f. Db- I. 5 + 
CoBpLKX, after decom/osiic, dtcomfound.’\ Re- 
peatedly complex; compounded ot parts which 
are themselves complex. 

1748 Hartley Ohserv, Mecn i. i. 77 The Varieties of the 
Associations hinder particular ones from being so close and 
permanent, between the complex Parts of decomplex Ideas, 
as between the simple Parts of complex ones. 1840 Dr 
Q umesv Sijte L Wks. 1890 X. 150 This monster model of 
sentence, bloated with decomplex intercalatioos . . is the 
prevailing model in newspaper eloquence, 
t De00mp0*]l6| v. Sc. Obs.--^ [ad. med.L. 
diiomponifre, back-formation from deeomposiius: 
see Dboompobitb.] «« Dbcomvound v. 1. Hence 
t Deoompo*xilt ///. a, -Dbcoxpouhd a, 
sgRE Vaus Rudhuent. Dd iili b Gam.), How mony figures 
is there in ane pronowne? Thre. Quhilk thret Ane 
rimple, & ane componit, and ane decomponit. The simple 
as If, the componit as /mriw, the decomponit os identidem, 
Dcoomponcat (dlk^mpdn'nent). ? Obs, 
[Formed on a L. type de-empomni-im, f. tU^om^ 
pdnjrit not in ancient L., but inferred from decom^ 
posct deempositim : see Db- 1 . 6.] 

A decomposing agent. 

1797 Henry jn Phil, Tnmt, LXXXVIL 400 That tbede- 

— t of the water, .is not a meullic body, will appear 

obable. s8eo Ibid. XC. 189 The action <x the 
fluid itself, as a decomponent. 
Dcoompo^aiblef ei* rare. [f. assnmed L. de- 
com^nEre (see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being 
decomposed or resolved into its elements. 

i8|9 H. Coleridge In Pkitot, Sec, Tnnu, so The word is 
deoompdnible in that language into simpler eiementa 
DoOdmgOffftbiti^ (d/k/mp^z&bt'ltti). Also 
•ibUityrTf. next 4 - -iTT.] The quality or pro- 
perty of being decomposable. 

i8Si AsmbChonneilsl, i. Iv.(ed.^di A ptoofor the de- 
cbnmoiabilityoftha granite rock. i88iLocKVEa-inA/4/ifrv 
No. St;. 397 Tl^dsoomposibliity of the terratriai elements. 

PtOOmpOiftblft (dik^p^*z)b 1 ), a Also 
4 We. p. next + -abli ; so F. dkomj^sobk (1790 
In HaUT.).] Capable of befog decomposed, or 
sq^fod; into Its constituent elkn^fo. (Usually 

Him substances. 

t%i BREWim Ojtics vil 73 ITiH vdilte light will posseM 

Von. in. 


106 

tte renuukable property of.. betag decomposable only by 
a^iiptiom 1870 Huxley PhysTiv, 83 Animal matter of 
a mghly decomposable character. 


DmmpOM (df1c/topdtt‘s), V . 

6 tn c. in LittrS), f. dcj^^Dt- 1 . 6) + 


pose-r (t6ihe. in * 

composer to Coufobe.] 

1 . tram. To separate or resolve Into its con- 
stituent parts or elements. (Of the separation of 
subs^ces into their chemical elements, of light 
into its constituent colours ; also of force or motion. 
Cf. Dboompobitiob a.) 

a IMS Bolingbroke Ess. I Ilnm. Kndul, (R.kThe chemist 
who has. .decomposed a thousand natural, and composedas 
many artificial bMies. 1805 Med, Jml, XIV. 97a Attempts 
to d^tnpose water by the Galvanic pile. 1S3Z Brewster 
OpUet vii. 8 66. 7a We have therefore by absorption decom- 
^sed green light into yellow and blue, c s86o Faraday 
F^es Ned, i. a8, 1 can decompose thk marble and 
change it. 

b. To disintegrate ; to rot. 

1841 W. Spalding liafy 4 It, Isl. 1 . 19 The seasons de- 
compose its difls. 

0. fig, of immaterial things. 

1796 Burke Lett, Noble Ld, Wks. Vlll. 61 Analytical 
legislators and constitution-venders, are quite as busy in 
their tnufe of deconiuosing organization. i8z6 Scott 
Antiq, i, Were I compelled to decompose (he motives of my 
worthy friend. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. 8 7, I do not 
attempt to decompose the mental operations in question 
into their ultimate elements. 

td. Printing To diKtributc (type that has been 
set up or composed), Ohs, 
s8zo Singer flist. Cards 153 Go and take out the pieces 
from the press, and decompose them. 

2 . intr, (for refi.) To suffer decomposition or 
disintegration ; to break up ; to decay, rot. 

1793 Beddobb Calculus, etc, ats The mucus, contained in 
gTMt quantities in the lungs, and which is continually de. 
composing. 1863 Sect, Rev, it Mar. a6g/i lliese broken 
armies decompoM into bands of roving marauders. iSra 
Huxlry Phys, vU. 156 Such compounds as abound in the 
mineral world, or immediately decompose into them. Mtkl, 
Soon after death the softer parts of organized bodies begin 
to decompose. 

Deooxnpoi^ (d/k^mp^-zd), ppl a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED I.] Subjected to organic decay, rotten. 

1846 Noncon/.^i. 98 Why should decompo^ potatoes be 
more objectionable than decomposed partridges? 

Deoompo'ier. [*kb Something that de- 
composes ; a decomposing agent. 

i8as Examiner so/x The turn for parody seems, .to be, in 
its very essence, a dccompa'ier of greatness, zte Jml, R, 
AgHc, Sac. 135 11 ie soil is a slow decomposer of manure. 

Decoxnposiblo, -ibility: bcc Decomfohablb, 

-ABILITY. 

DeCOIIipo*lilig| ppl- n, [-ing 2.] That de- 
composes ; usually /ri/r. undergoing decomposition, 
in process of organic decay. 

it^THiRLWAixin Philol, Museum II. 546 The decom* 
posing hand has grown tired of its work. s86s Anstkd 
Channel 1 st, it. x. (ed. a) 263 Veins of soft clay and some 
of decomposing gieemitone. 1870 H. Macmiuan Bible 
Teach, viu. 153 These plants die, and form by their decom* 
posing remains a rich and fertile mould. 

Daoonipofita (d/kympdrit), a, and sb, [ad. 
late L. decompositusj a Latin rendering of Gr. mpa- 
ovvflirof usea by Priscian in the sense * formed or 
derived from a compound word by mediaeval and 
modem L. writers as * further or more deeply com- 
poondcri*. Cf. Dxcoxfobe. Hence a series of 
senses, found also in decompound^ decomposition^ in 
which de- is used differently from the more ordinary 
sense in decompose and derivatives. See Dx- 1 . 5.J 

A. odj. Further compounded ; formed by adding 
another element or constituent to something already 
composite. 

1653 Gouge Comm. Heh. Epist, Simply compound, or 
decomposita notions. 1869 Latham 8. v.. The dec^panto 
character of such words is often concealed or disguiseo. 

B. sh. A decomposite substance, word, etc. ; 
a compound formed from something already com- 
posite. 

s6m T. Jackson Jndah 48 That elegant metaphoricall 
decomposite of the Apostle unto Timolhie [a Tim. l 6, 
hraSnnyotlo * rekindle']. <» z6b6 Bacon Minerals Wks. 
1857 111 . 807 The decomposites of three metals or more,are 
too long to enquire of. 1678 PHiLLir-s, Decomposite, a term 
In Gmmar, signifying a word eqiudly compounded, that 
is by the addiuoo or two other word^ as Iwdts-positio, 
1706 — (ed. Kersey), Decomposite (in Grammar), a Word 
doubly compounds; as ; also, a Term 

us'd by Ap^hecaries, when a Fhyidcal ConiMsition is 
encteas'd. 1848 Latham Eng. Lang, 8 ^ Compounds 
wherein one element is Compound are called Decomoosites. 

W. Smith ir. Cnrtiui Gr, Cram., Eng; Index, Decom* 
posttes, Augfn(enc] In, 8 939 [Some verbs, which are not 
merely compoundM with prepositions, but derived from 
alieady comppund nouns iDecomposiu), have the Augment 
atthe beginmng]* 

DMOmyositiOII (d/kprop^*j 9 n). [n. of action 
f. Decompound and Dxooxpoax, with the respective 
sensei of the prefix in these woi^ : ef, decomposite, 
Mod.F. has mompositim in sense a, of date 1694 
in Acad. Diet., whence perhaps the English 


DBeoxTOtnrD. 

I. Allied to DX00KP08ITE; with Dx- 1 . 5. 

fl. Further composition or comjmunding; 
compounding of things already composite. (Cf. 
DXCONPI.XX, Dxcompoond.) der. 

ifliS O. Walker Instruct, Oratary js Tha EaglKh* .hath 
an eu^ant way of expressing them [Epithets]. . in a dexterous 
decompositioii of two, or three words together. As : Test* 
plessing’fruits. 1674 Boyle Corpusc, PMlos. 11 The almost 
innumerable diveraincations, that compoeiUoPS and decom- 
positions may make of a small number, not perhape exceeding 
twenty, of distinct things, 1690 Locke slum, VneL m, iv. 
8 9 The many Decompositions that goto the making up the 
complex Ideas of those modes. 

II. Allied to Dxoompobx : with Dx- 1 . 6. 

2 . The action or process of decomposing, lepam- 
tion or resolntioh (of anything) into its constituent 
elements, a. Used of the separation of substances 
into their chemical elements, of light into the 
prismatic colours. Decomposition of Jbftos, in 
Dynamics -Resolution of torccs. 

17m l/niv. Mag, Jan. ta If then the vinegar be uiied for 
precipitating it, tnere will be scarce any further decomposi- 
tion of this magistery. 1794 G. Adams Nat, h Exp. Philos, 
IV. xli. 1Z9 The decomposition of forces into paFalielograma. 
s8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1 . ^3 Hydrogen gas . . is always 
produced in the greatest punty by the decomposition of 
water. sSeS Hutton Course Math, 11 . 140 Called the de- 
composition, or the resolution of forces. sSgt Brewster 
Optics vii. In the decomposition end recomposition of 
white light, i860 Thomson in Bowen Logic x. 348 Chemistry 
. .the science of the decomposition and combinations of the 
various substances that compose and surround the earth. 

b. The natural dissolution of compound bodies ; 
disintegration; the process or condition of or- 
ganic decay; putrescence. 


For the adventltloiis assodatiott of compose and composi^ 
//m^ set th«M words.) 


.77TI . . 

the sand produced by its decomposition. 2843 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. (185a) 164, I am inclined to consider that the 
phosphorescence is the result of the decomposition of the 
organic particles. 1863 Lumiocx Preh, Times iv, (x86q) pz 
The bones were in suen a state of decomposition, that the 
ribs and vertebne crumbled into dust, 
c. fig, of immaterial things. 
n6»-ys H. Walpole Pertus's A need. PaBti. (1786) I. 8/ 
Allegoric personages are a poor decomposition of human 
nature. 1793 Burke Policy 0/ Allies Wks. 1848 1 . 590 In 
France . . in the decomposition of society. 1874 Savce Com, 
par. Philol, vt. sio It is very possible that the Aryan roots 
are capable of still ftirther decomposition. 

Hence Oooompoai'tloalBt, on advocate or sup- 
porter of decomposition, e.g. that of an empire, 
confederation, etc. 

1849 Titifs Mag. XVL 756 ' But,' say the decomposition- 
ists, * we seek not the destruction of this empire— we agitate 
not for its abolition.' 

t DeooaipO'BIlM. Obs, rare. [f. DxooMPOflX ; 
see -UKK.] ^composition, resolntfon (of forces). 

1740 .Stack in Phil. Trans, XLI. 490 There will bo no De- 
composure, and the Force IC will not change into a Force 
that has the Radius OC for its Direction. 
DdOOnipOlllld (drk^puumd'), a, and sb, [f. 
Dx- 1 . 5 f Compound cl : after late and med.L. 
decompositus Decomposite in same sense.] 

A. adf. Repeatedly compound ; compounded of 
parts which are themselves compound; spec, in 
Dot, of compound leaves or inflorescences whose 
divisions arc further divided (L. decompositus^ 
Linnseus). 

a 169s Boyle fj.). The pretended salts and sulphur are so 
far from being elementary parts extracted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of the 
grainmarian.s decompound bodies, made up of the whole 
metal and the menstruum, or other additaintnts employed 
to disguise it. 1793 Martvn Lang, Hot. a v., Decompound 
leaf, Folium deemnpositum, when the primary petiole is so 
divided that each part forms a compouna leaf, sm Lindlev 
Introd. Boi. (1848) II. 360 Decompound, having various 
compound divisions or ramificationa 1II37-8 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic XV. (z866) I. 275 Erroneous to maintoin . . tlmt 
a reasoning or syllogism Is a mere decompound whole, 
made up or concepts. 1870 H. Macmillan BibU Teach, 
vii. Z4S The lobed leaf passes by various stages into the 
compound, decompound, and supra 4 ecompound. 

B. sb, A decompound thing, word, etc. ; a com- 
pound further compounded, or of which one* or 
more elements are themselves compound. 

1614 Bp. ANDREWXI196 Jf4fr»n, (1641) 470 Superexa/tavlt 
is a de-compound. There is. Ex and Super (both) in it, 
iSu Hbylin Cosmegr, U62j) 469 That the English Ian* 

^ 18 a decompound of Dutoh, Frendi. aim Latbie, 

. 17.. Arbuthmot, etc. (J.), Mo body should lise 
any compound or decompound of the substantial veribs. 
x8|6-7 Sir W. Hamilton MetM, xxl. (1839) If, 19 To use 
the word to cognise in connection with its noun mgiaitiok^ 
as we use the decompound to recognise in connection with 
its noun rtcogHiilon. 1881 Chandler Gr, Aecent, | 439 
Decompounds, or words consisting of more than two 
factors. 

DMompoiuiA (diik^pau'nd), v, [f. Dm* I, fl, 
n. 1 + Compound v, : cf. pree., and Dm^mpo 8X«J 
X. Connected with Dmoompound a, and Dicdir* ' 

POBITl. 

fl. tram. To compound further; to form by 
combining compound conitittieota, or by adding 
another conMStuent to something already com- 
pound. Obs, 

14 * 
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1673 Newtont ill PfuV. Tram. VIII. 6ito The resalting 
White .‘.WAS compotimied of them all, and only de>coin« 
pounded of those two. i6. (J*)» if *he intercepted 
colours be let pass, they will fall upon this compounded 
orange, and, tf^ther with it. decompound a white. s6jp 
f/KKR //mw. uuii. 111. ix. C 6 A very complex Idea that is 
compounded and decompounded. 1749 Wesley Prim» 
PAvsir {1769^ p. XV, The common Method of compounding 
and decompounding Medicines can never be reconciled to 
common sense. 

II. Connected with DieoovFosE. 

2 . To separate the constituent parts or elements 
of; to Decomposk. 

Johnson 1755 says- * This is a sense that has of late crept 
irregularly into chymical books.' 

a 1751 Boi.tM(;BaoKB /Css. i. I/mm. Knowl, (R.), If we 
consider that in learning., the signification of these names, 
we learn to decompound them. stM Cavenoj.sm in Phil. 
Trans. LVll. 10s To decompound as much of the solution 
of chalk as contains r6t grains of earth. 1793 J. Bowles 
Real Ground War to. Franco <ed. 5) 25 Other States are 
to be broken up and decompounefed. tl30 Hbrsciiel 
Sind. Nai. Phil, ii. ii. (1851) 93 The chemist in his analysts, 
who accounts every ingredient an element till k can be de* 
compounded and resolved into others. 

Hence Beoompoii'iidiDIe a., capable of being 


1797 Brii, Crif. Jan. IX. 58 Discoveries . . which shew 
the universal dominion of air of different kinds, and that 
all nature seems to be decompoundable into fluidity. 

Beoomponiided, fpL a, [f. prec. + -ed i.] 
L 1 . Further compounded ; made vp of com- 
pound constituents: sj^oc. in Hoi. and /ooL «De- 
OOMFOUND. 

1^4 fiovLU Corfntc. Philos. 96 Amel is manifestly not only 
a compounded, but a decompounded body^ consisting of 
salt and powdeaof pebbles or sand, and calcined tin. 1794 
Mamtvk Ronssoan's Bot. xix. 268 The leaves being decom- 
TOunded. thh Dana Crust, 1. 205 The areolation is very 
dem and the areolets not decompounded. 

IL 2 . Separated into its constituent parts, de- 
composed. 

I7j» Pkaiwoh in Phil, Trans. LXXXVII. 152 Tlie oxygen 
and hydrogen gaz of the decompounded water. s8o9 Van- 
covvee dpic. Det'on fiRij* 22 Gimposed of the decom- 
pounded shiilo. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man 11 . ix. 
209 The very diMt.. may consht of decompounded human 
hearts. 

t liBCO'llipt. Sc. Ohs, [Cf. F. * dtscompl, an 
account giuen for things receaued ; a hacke-reckon- 
ing * (Cotgr.).] Account, reckoning. 

x^Sc. Acts 7<fr. F/ (1814) 325 (Jam.) Thair obliptionis 
and decompt respectiue, meio be thair commissaris deput l>e 
ttiame to that effect, particularly tfiairvpon will testifie. 
Deoon, obs. form of Dracon. 

Beoonoatenate, Beconcentrate, -ation, 

etc. : see pR- II. i. 

t Daeonoa’rt, V. Ohs, rare, [a. F. diconcerter 
(i6th c.^, f. des- (Dk- I. 6) + concerier.] 
Irans, To put out of concert or agreement, dis- 
arrange; «Di.sconcert I. 

1713 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . 322 A more heterewene 
Metamorphosis, capable of deconceriing the closest Union 
and Interest. 

t Baoonoo'ctv V. Ohs, rare, [f, De- 1 . 3 or 5 + 
CONCQOT V.] According to earlier physiological 
notions: To reduce (imperfectly concoct^ humours 
or ill digested food) by farther digestion : cf. 
Crdditf 2, (In quotyf^,) 

ICSS Fuller Ch, Hist. vi. 1. 267, I doubt not but since 
these Benedictines have had their crudities deconcocted, 
and have been drawn out into more slender threds of sub- 
divisbuR. 

Daooiuiaoirata (dfkp-ns/kr^t), v. ff. dk- ii. 

1 4 - CoKRBvruATE V.] trans. To undo the conse- 
cration of; to deprive of sacredness, secularize, 
lienee DfCo*aseoratdd ppl. a . ; OeconMons'tion, 
the action or ceremony of deconsecrating. 

2867 Ch, it St Rev. 16 Feb. 150 The last new. .word *dc- 
consecration * . . intended to convey to llie public mind the 
fact, without the unpleasant associations, of what has hitherto 
been known under the . . title of * desecration 1878 City 
Pro»9\ OcL 4/$ This Church was deconsecrated on Thurs- 
d.2y. i 88 t 0 . Riv. Oct. 438 Hie bare deconsecrated Nature 
which our author offers us as the substitute for Ood. 
DeCOasi'dwr. V. rare. [a. mod.F. diconsU 
direr : see Dg- II. 1 and Conbideb.] trans. To 
treat with too little consideration. Hence Da- 
oonatdaxa’tlon. 

188s Med. Revmu Apr., Med, Profossim it Morality, 
In the Army and Navy, the surgeons, long unfairly decon- 
sidered, now h.*iughtily claim equally unreasonable prece- 
dencc. 188a Miss ConsK Peak in Darien aio Women are 
. .actually much deennsidered by men. Ibid., Would not 
their decon^deration be reflected on Religion itself were 
they tobe<;ome its authorired ministers? 

BeooiiBtra'cti v. [f. i>e- ii. i + Constbuct, 
after F. diconstruire^ trans. To undo the con- 
struction of, to fake to pieces. Hence 3 >mob« 
•tra'otiim [also in F.]. 

^t8te M‘'Caathv In ipM Cent, 850 A reform the beginnings 
of which must be a work of deconstruction, 
t OB 00 lltsa* 0 t| 9. Obs. rare, [f, Dg. I, j or 5 
4 - C<>NTBA(zr ».] trans. To contract further. 
iiC47 Fullbi (IW Th. in Worse T. (1841) 93 This also 
Mtfiis too long: I decontract and abridgb the abridgment 
of my prayers, yea.. too often I shrink my prayers to a 
' minute. ... 


m 

DeecmvimtloiialiBe, decKippfrte, -atlDA: 
sec De- II. I. 

tDaoo*pid,///. A Ohs, rare-}, [L Of, tU- 
eopi, modlF. dicoupi, cut down, minutely cut* 
slashed.] Cut in fibres ; slashed ; cf< Coup v,^ i, 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 843 And shodo he was with grete 
niaistrie, With shoon decoped. 

II Deoor (de-k&i). Ohs, [a. L. dteor {^€dr-\ 
seemliness, comeliness, grace, beauty. F^irUerEng. 
had deeWTy decatfr, deco're apo. through French : 
see Decors Comeliness, beauty, ornament. 

1898 Blount Gleuogr., Decor, comeliness or beauty. 1884 
Evelyn tr. Freart*s Archit 117 For the apt Dismbution, 
Decor and fitness. s 88 x H. More Exp. Dan, vL 279 
Riches are the Political glory and decor of any Kin^om. 

Daoorabla (de kdiibl), a, ratt. [f. L de- 
cord-re to Deoobate + -ble. So in mod.F. 
(Littrd),] Capable of decoration. 

1889 Poll Mall G. 9 Jan. 6/r The * decorable * parts of the 
church were still adorned with, .evergreens. 

Daoorameilt (de‘k 5 rfiment). rare. [ad. L. 
decordment um (Tertull.), f. decordre to Deco- 
rate: see - meet.] Decoration, ornament. 


ing. 
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mottoes and .such-like decoraments. [1888 Ei.worthv W, 
Somerset Gloss. 189 *‘ 11 uck there thing Idn no decriment.*] 

Decorate (de*lc6r^}, ppt. a, Ohs, or arch, 
[ad. L. decordt-Hs adom^, beantifnl, pa. pplc. of 
decordre: see next. For some time alter the 
adoption of the vb., deeorat, -ate continued to serve 
as the pa. pple., until snnerseded by decorated, 
wluch has also taken its place in ordinary use as 
adjective.] Adorned, decorated ; ornate. 

xefn in Pol Rel Sr E, Poems iiB 6 Q Bx Heyle flece of 
geoion, with vertu decorate 1 i^i Uaxton Fi/as Pair, 
(W. de W. 1495) I. xlvUL 02 b/^ They sawo a chirclie 
decorate and ornate aboue alle pnyssauucehumayne. 1513 
Bradshaw St WeHturge t. 3948 The place was dccorat 
with myraclcs many. 1550 J. Core Eng, 4* Fr, Heralds 
^1877) 8 aoj Considro the magnifiqiie and decorate churches 
[of London). 1876 J* Ellis Cmsar in Egypt 56 Rigg'd in 
gay colours, decorate with flowers. 1888 Burton A mo. Nis, 
(abr. ed.) 1 . 102 A fair hall and richly decorate. 
Dacorata (de'kdrrH), V, [f. L. decordt-y ppl. 
stem of decordre to adorn, beautify, f. decus, decor- 
grace, honour, embellishment. As in other verbs of 
similar formation, the L» pa. pplc. was first adapted 
as a ppl. adj. (see prec.), and subsequently the 
same type was token as the stem of a vb.] 

1 . irons. To adorn, beautify, embellish; to grace, 
honour. Ohs. or arch. 

1530 pAiJiGR. 509/x. I decorate, 1 make fayre or gay, ye 
decore. You have decorate our assemblye with your pre- 
sence, zMr Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 37 The same . . with 
goodli ana parkely parks, .to beautifie adome and dccoritc. 
>577*^7 Holinshko J'caf. Chron., Malcolm (K.), His famtlie 
. .» decorated with the olHce of the marshalship of Scotland. 

W. Ball Caveat for Subjects 15 The name of the 
House of Austria decorates their dominions. 1782 Gideon 
Decl. (je F. Ixviii. VI. 38a His mother has been decorated 
with the titles of Christian and princess.^ sM. FaouDP. 
Hist Eng (1858) 11 . viii. 245 War and plunder were 
decorated by poetry as the honourable occupation of heroic 
natures. 

2 . To famish or deck with ornamental acces- 
sories : a. said of the personal agent. 

2781 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 26 Oct., I . . was then decorated 
n little, and came forth to tea. sBao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
I. 81 The head was decorated with a cocked hat. 1^4 
Parker Goth. Arckit. i. vi. 207 The cu.stom of decorating 
churches with flowers at certain seasons is very ancient, 
b. said of the things serving as ornaments. 

1^ E. PRACOCK Ral/ Skirl, lu. 293 The old armour 
which decorated its walls, 2887 Times 7 Mar. 9/3 In ages 
. .more robustly conscious of the difference between evil and 
good their heads would have decorated the City gates. 

8. To invest (a person) with a militaiy or other 
decoration, as the badge of an order, medal of 
honour, or the like. 

1826 [see Decorated). 1878 Print, Trades Jml, xxiii. 7 
Prince Charles of Kouraania has decorated two printers in 
his dominions. 

Hence De*oorating vbl. sh. and ppl, a, 

2877 Athenseum 3 Nov. 571/3 An a|>preoticeship to a 
decorating carver. Mod. In the decorating of the cnurch. 
Deoorated (de-kdrr tcd),^/. a, [f. Deoobatb 
V, f -ED.] Adorned, embellished ; furnished with 
anything ornamental ; invested with a decoration. 
S9w Bailey voL II, Decorated, beautified, adorned. s8x6 
I. Scott Vis, Paris (ed* s) P' xlvii, Disturbances . . caused 
by decorated officers attempting to make the possers-lw cry 
Vive lEwperenr. 1874 Boutkll A rms 4- A rm, v. 70 1 ’Jie 
least decorated lueces of anclrot Greek armour, 
b. Archil, Applied to the second or Middle 
style of English Pointed arcbitectare (which pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of the 14th e.), 
wherein decoration was increasingly employ^ and 
became part of the construction. 

*The most prominent characteristic of this style Is to be 
found in the windows, the tracery of which U mwa^'s 
either of geometrical figures, circles, qaatrefbilL 4tCL as in 
the earlier instances (hence called Geometriced Dia^tedl, 
or flowing in wavy lines, as in the later examplei * (Parker 
Gloss. ArchitA 

s8is Rickman Style* Goth, Arehit ixBx^y 44 Decoraked 



^hjeh has been known by the name of jOocoraied). t8^ 
PoOLi Meek Arehit 245 Geometrical or very early Decor- 
ated. 18^ Frrbman Arehit, a, 11. iii. 347 The exquisite 
Decorated churCh of Wymmiim^ in BMibrdsbiiu. siM 
Pakkxr Goth. Archil, 1. v. 181 The change from the Early 
English to the Decorated style was . . gradual. 
DBOOONblton (dek6r;<‘Jdn), [ad. late L. de- 
cordtiSn-em, n, of action ixora dicordre to Deco- 
rate: perh. a. f, ddcoration (1393 in Hatzf.).] 

L The action of decorating; embellishment, 
adornment, ornamentation. 

Decoration dajt (U.S.) : the day fnow May 20th) kept in 
memory of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-^5, on 
which their graves are decorated with flowers. ■ 
sj8s Jas. f Ess, Poesie (Arb.i 6$ It is also meit, for the 
better decoratioun of the verse to vse somtyme the figure of 
Repetitioun. 1^ — in EUia Orig. Lett 1. 111 . 20 Orna- 
mentes requisit for decoration of our manage. s8f 1 Cotgr., 
Decoration,^ decoration, beautifying, bedecking, adorning, 
garnishiim, trimming, gracing. 17^ Johnson RamhUr 
189 F 22 She. .applied all her care to the decoration of her 
person. 1814 Emerson Lect, Yng, Amtr, Wks. (Bohn) II. 
MS To facilitate the decoration of land and dwellings. 1886 
Century Mag. XXXIl. 475/x On Decoration day he met 
them on their way to a neighbouring cemetery. 

b. The fact or condition of being decorated. 
0. t The quality of being decorated ; omateness. 

1833 J. Done Htst Septuagini 88 Amazement . . for the 
manner and decoration of one thing and another. I6id. 43 
The }>eauty and Decoration of the things we found in 
Hierusalem. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. iv. The fashion of its 
ornament and decoration was foreign to that adopted by the 
Moors of Granada. 

2 . That which decorates or adorns; an ornament, 
embellishment ; esf. an ornament temporarily put 
up on some special occasion ; formerly used (after 
the French) of scenery on the stage, 
a 1678 Marvell Wks, 11 . 208 (R.) Our church did even 
then exceed the Romish in ceremonie.H and decorations. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Decorafioti, an Ornament, Im- 
bellishment, or Set-off ; as The Decorations of the Stage. 
1726 Lady M, W. Montagu Let. to Pope 24 Sept., No 
[opera] house could hold such larn decorations. 1780 tr. 
Juan k VltoeCs Voy. (2772) 1 . 63 Mariposas or butterflies 
. . differing visibly in figure, colours, and decorations. 2769 
Mrs. Rafpald Ping. Housekpr. (1778) T99 A pretty decora- 
tion for a grand table. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1880) I. 27 
Basilicas, .more remarkable for the richness of their decora- 
tions than for beauty of architectural proportions. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. 1 . 1. 9 When its history Is stripped of the 
remote antiquity and other fabulous decorations.* 

8. A star, cross, medal, or other badge conferred 
ai)(i worn as a mark of honour. 

tSxfi J. Scott Vis, Paris led. 5) p. xiii. To sport the decor- 
ation of the Legion of Honour. Ibid. 204 Ail the young 
men who had not military decorations. 288 r Cuksanb Her. 
952 1 ’hc Royal Order of Victoria and Albert . . The Decor- 
ation of the Order consists of an onyx cameo, bearing a 
profile likeness of the late Prince Consort. 

Deoora'tioniBt. [f- prcc. 4 -wt.] A profes- 
sional decorator. 

s8a8 Carlyle MUc. (1857) 1 . 192 Which the more cunning 
Dccorationist. .may have selected. iBag Ibid. 1 . 976 If the 
tailor and decorationist do their duty. 

DaCOriitiTrfr (dc-kOr/tiv), a. [f. I/, ppl. stem 
decordt- (see Dkoobate v.) + -ivb. Cf. F. dtcoratif, 
-ive in Academy's Diet, of 1878, but also occurring 
in OF. in 15th c.] Having the function of de- 
corating ; tending to, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of decoration. 

179s Sir W. Chambers Civil Archil, (ed. 3) 27 The orders 
. . may be considered as the basis of the whole decorative part 
of architecture. iSig W. H. Ireland Strihhleomauia 230 
fiote. To have the piece elejnintly printed in quarto with 
decorative engravingc. 1849 Fkreman Arehit 937 A decora- 
tive ardt is formed on the west wall. 2855 Fain Senses 4- 
Int 111. iv. 1 97 In the fancies of decorativo art, nature has 
veiy little place. 

Hence Da’ooxRittTtlj adv„ in a dcconitive 
manner, in reference to decoration ; D«*oor»iiw«* 
the quality of being decorative. 
t8Ba Sala AmeHca Revis, (1683) 55 A New York hack 
coupd is superior slrncturally, decoratively, and loco- 
motively to one of our four-wheelers. 1847 Cxhta De- 
corativeneu. 1890 Timet 5 Feb. 0 Nowhere, in shape, 
decorativepess, ara certainty of eflocts for eye, oar, and 
couch is tnera the least superihfity or deficiency. - 

BaoomtOV (de’kbrdtaj). [agent-n, in L. form 
from docordri to Decorate : see -or. In F. dt- 
corateur (r 1600 in Hatzf.).] One who decorates ; 
spot, one who professionally decorates bouses, 
public bnildinn, etc., with ornamental painting, 
pUuiter-work, Riding, and the lUce. 

>789 in Johnson, s^ Sir J. Hawkins Life 7 oknson 
Wks. 1.373 note, James and Kent were mere, decorators. 
1898-9 Dickens Sk. Bet (2850) 154/x The 'ornamental 
punter and decorator's Journeyman. 1889 Hepofis 24 
Q. Bench Div. 800 They carried on .. tlie bunness of up- 
holsterers, house painters, arid decorators. . 
Baemtory (do*kfiriitari), a, rtwi, [f. 1. d$- 
cordi- ppl. item (see Dbcobatb) k -oRy ] Pertaining 
to decoration ; decoratiTe, 
s88b J. HmsT in Arehmol isett, Ko.:i8sV 34 Cttatioas of 
the dkointory and repreaentitiYe Arts. : 

t neoftT*, oUj ^ 

[app, a. AngpoFr. wpMT, ad. L. dpsory dptSr^ i 
see Dicob^ Littr^ biai mod.F, 
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d^crc mMC*! M a deriv. of dUortr to Pboobatb.] 
Gnce» honour, gloiy, beauty, adoniment 
iBcu Bsadsnaw si ii» 337 With pm Mwdiip, 

dtcoura ana dignite. .She was recayued /M. 11. 1995 lu 
wonddp, nraisyiw, beaute and dcear. ugd DALrvMrus tr. 

ki»t Sm, (1885) M ^hau dSore cheiilie doe* 
conabw b NdbiHtie of gentu iuen» etc. a6i6 LAwa Sqr,'s 
T, ^3 He fraught thtara minde with fafre decore Of truith, 
iuitice (twins), gmnndes of virtues lore. 
tB6bO*My 0 . Sc, Ods, Alsofrdeooir. [ad.L. 
dirdr-us becoming, comely, f. decor, -ffrem be- 
comingness, f. decere\o become.] Comely, beautiful. 

igoe ao Dunbar BnlUU of our Lady 49 Hail, more decore, 
than of before. And swetar be sic sevyne. iMi Douolab 
PaU Htm. II. 300 Ane iweit nimphe maist Taithfull and 
deomr. , 

f ])B00*]r9« V. Obs, or arch. Also 6-7 Sc, de- 
oolr. [a. V,dicore-r (14th c.), ad. L. decot d-re to 
0ECORATB.] To decorate, adorn, embellish. 

14^ Caxton A'Nc>n'!t>r vi. (1890) 24 'I'he name thenne 
and Royalme of Fenvce hath be moche hiely decored by 
merueyllous artes and inyryfyke. Z54S Hall Chron. (1809) 
50 To oecore and beatitifye the Hou,sc of God. 1583 Studoks 
Anat 1.(1879) 64 I'he Women of Ailgna vse to colour 
their faces . . whereby they think their beautie is greatly 
decored. xBB^PhimM xlvii, Deck vp and do thyself 
d^oir. UTiiERFORD Lctt, (1862) L 1 29 Decorcd and 

trimmed ns a brUle. a s66s Fullkk ir'ori/uet ii. 6 Which 
Church he decored with many Ornaments and Edifices. 
tSiS Scott fir. Lawm. ix, ' Without the saddle being decorcd 
wi* the broidered sumpter-cloth !* 

Hence f Deoo ring vhl, sb. 
i6iS Jas. I Dtcl. Lawful Sportti in Arb. Gamer IV. 515 
Leave to carry rushes to the church for the decoring of it. 
t BeCO'rtHIdnt. Obs, Also 6-7 Sc, deoolr-, 
deoor-. [a. O V, decoremnt (1 5th c .) , f. d^lcorer to 
Dbgoratv : repr. L. decordmenlum,} 

a. Decoration, ornamentation, rare. b. concr. 
An ornament, an embellishment. 
xjfijSe, Acle fas. Kf (18141 111 . 506 Very coinmodiou.s 
and convenient for the..decoirment of his realme. i6m 
Litiigow Trav. 1. 41 The decorements of their beautifull 
Palaces. 1635 Hey wood Land. Sinus Salutis Wks. 1874 IV. 
288 The Dccorements that adorne the Structure, I omit. 
x68s jAa Stewari in Cloud <f IVitnessei (1810) z«6 What 
brethren did cast upon him as a shame was hU glory and 
decorement. c 1720 W. ( tIbson Furrier's Guide 1. 1. (1738) 4 
The Main, Tail, and Foretop . . ofa Horse . . are a suitable 
Decorement to a creature or so much Fire and Mettle. 1 


BeC 0 *rist. mnee-wd, [f. Dioor*um + -iST.] 
One attached to artistic proprieties. 

1839 Poe Assiiuation Wks. (1864) I. 381 Proprieties of 
place anfl especially of time are the bugn^ni which terrify 
mankind from the contemplation of the magnificent Once 
I was myself a dccorist. 

BBOOroUS (d^k 5 «*ras, de'kords), a. [In form 
ad, late L. decorbS’Us elegant, beautiful (It. decoroso 
decorous, decent), f. decas, decor - : see Disoobat£ ; 
but in sense corresp. to L. deedr-us becoming, 
seemly, fitting, proper, f. decor, deeSr-em becoming- 
ncss, f. decere to become, befit. In harmony with 
this Johnson, Walker, and Smart 1849 pronounce 
deco rous. Bailey 1730 and Ferry 1805 have de'- 
citrous; Craig 1847 and later dictionaries record 
both. The word is not very frequent colloquially.] 

1 1 . Seemly, suitable, appropriate. Obs. 

1684. H. Mors Mysl. Iniq. 225 That decorous embellish* 
ment in the external Cortex of the Prophecy [is] punctually 
observed. 1880 A^cal. Apoc, 75 $0 decorous is the 
representation. i8pi Ray Creation 1. (1704) 57 It is not so 
decorous with respect to God, that he snould immediately 
do all the meanest and triflingest things himself, without 
a^ inferiour or subordinate minister. 

2 . Characterized by decorum or outward confor- 
mity to the recognized standard of propriety and 
good taste in manners, behaviour, etc. 

[i8;» Rules of Civility 144 It is not decorous to look in 
the Class, to comb, brush, or do any thing of that nature to 
ourselves, whilst the said parson be in the Room.] 179a 
V. Knox Serm, ix. (R.), Individuals, who support a decorous 
character. 1795 Burxb Corr. (x8^4l IV. 291 Their language 
. . is cool, decorous, and conciliatory. xSst Byron Vis. 
Judg. 8cv, Some grumbling voice, Which now and then 
will make a sUght inroad Upon decorous silence. 1838 
Hawthornk />. 4 It. Jmls. 1 . 293 Washington, the most 
decorous and resMctable personaae that ever went cere- 
moniottsly througn the realities of life. 1874 Hblhs Soc. 
Press, iii. 40 In a great dty everything has to he made out- 
wardly d ec o r w ifi 

bi Of language : Exemplifying propriety of 
diction. 


1B73 Lowbll Among Bks. Ser. 11. 224 A treatise of 
pentfanent value for phiiosophie statement and decorous 
English. 

^Explained in the sense of L. decorbsus, 

I7N7 Bailey vol. 11 , Ddeorotts, Decordse, fair and lovely, 
beautifril, graceful, comely. 

B«P0Vans]y («« F«cOi Ctdv. [-ly '-'.] in a 
decorous mapner ; with decorum. 

1809 Han. More Coslebe 1. 189 (Jod.) Oh 1 if women in 
gemral knew . . with what a charm even ihe appearance of 
modesty Invests its possessor, they would dress decorously, 
ste Macaulay Affrr. Kng. IV. 566 He endured decorously 
tbeiiardsbiptof bis present situation. 

BiOPVOIItlltif (cee pree.). [-kbrsk] The 
quality 9 ? being deoorouf; fsee^nesa, fitness 
[8Ar.)i propriety of behaviour. 

Cuiiwoim fiitidk t. v. 874 The will of God is 

Geddn^ Justtee, and Wisdom ; or DecorousiwMi hitnets. 


1814 Cah»bsu. Life.Mrs^ Siddmte II. ill 72 The deoerous- 
ness of the national character. 

t BaooTporata, v, Obs. [Dx- II. i f L. 
corpus, corpor- body.] (See quot.) Hence Pe« 
oovpora*tioii. 

Hkxham, OntUpfen, to Decorporate, Kill or moke 
Bodylesse . . een Ontlijvinge, a Decorporation, or a making 
Bo^lesse. 

tBaOOrrei Obs, Alsodeoourre. [?a.OF. 
decourre, dccorre * to runne downe, lo haste or hy 
apace’ (Cotgr.):— L. decurrifre to nm down.] 
intr. To mn or Bow away, pass or hasto away. 
(But the sense of the passage quoted is uncertain.) 

*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xivi. 193 Of pompe and of prhyde he 
pafchemyn [of bis patent] decoireth Iv.r. decourrehJ And 
priQcipalliche uf alle pepie, but bei be pore of herte. 

Steo'zri^taitiT*, a. [f. Dc- ll. i + Cuuuu- 
OATIVK.] Tending to remove wrinkles. 

4 x876 M. Collins yVa .Sketches (1879) IL 175 Seeing that 
wrinkles are not unknown in thc.se daya, it might l>e worth 
inquiry whet tier bean-flower has any decorrugative eflect. 
BeOO'Vtioatef O. [ad. L. dcconical^us, pa. 
pple. of dkortiedre: see next.] Destitute of a 
cortex or cortical layer: sf^cc. applied to those 
Lichens which b.^ive no cortical layer. 

2872 LBKiUi'ON Lichen-Flora Gt. Brit. p. xxiii. 
Beoovticftta (d/kp*Jtik^<t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L decorticare to deprive of its bark, f. Dk- 1. 6 
+ cortex, cortic-eni bark.] irons. To remove the 
bark, rind, or husk from ; to strip of its bark. 

z6xx CoKVAT Crudities 47a Decorticating it Iheinp] or as 
wc call it ill Saniersetshire, scaling it with their fingers. 
i8ao Vknner Via Recta v. 90 Wheatc decorticated, and 
boyled in inilke, commonly called Krumentie. 1893 
Trans. XVII. 7^63 Black and while Pepiier . . .irc the same, 
only the latter is decorticated. 1727 IIkaolky Fn$n. Diet. 
s.v. Cork. The Manner of dccoriicaLing, or t.iking off the 
Bark of the Cork-tree. x86o Bkrkklky Brit. Fungol. 6 An 
oak trunk, .felled and decorticated. 

b. Jig. To divest of what conceals, to expose, 

c. To ‘ flay \ 

z 68 o Waterhouse Aruts 4 Arm. x 8 Arms ou^ht to have 
analogie and proportion to the bearer, and in a great 
Measure to decorticate hi.*t nature, st.Ttion, and course of 
life. 1882 London Rev. t6 Aug. 148 It is impossible to 
^decorticate ‘ people, as the writer now and then does, with- 
out inflicting pain. 

d. intr. To peel or come ojf 0^ a. skin, 
x^ Med. yml. XIV. 496 The scabs will decorticate and 
peel off from the scalp. 

Hence Deoo'rtioated ppl. a. 

1798 W. Blair Soldier's Frteftd 12 Decorticated oats cut 
groats, dried peas. x8tt Darwin Orig, Spec. viii. (1872) 208 
A cement . . with whicn he had covered decorticated trees, 
xfog U. C. W0011 Theraf, (1879) 581 1 ’he decorticated seeds 
oftne common barley, tfie pearl barley of commerce. 

Beooriioation (d/kp-itik^i /.?n). [nd. L. de- 
corlicalibu-etn, n. of action from decoriiedre (see 
prec.),] The action of decorticating. 

1823 Cockekam, Decortication, peeling. 1857 Tomlinson 
Renot^s Disp, t to They do ill tlmt extract oil out of almonds 
before decortication. x8x6 Keith Phjfs. Bid. II. 48a The 
decortication of a tree, or the stripping it of its bark. 

Baoortioator (d/kp’Jtik^tdj). [agent-n. in L. 
fonn from decorticare to Dbcobticate ; see -or.] 
He who or that which decorticates ; a machine, 
tool, or instrument for decortication. 

1874 Knight in Diet, Meek. 

BiMOnUII (d/koo'i^m). [a. L. deedrum that 
which is seemly, propriety; suljsl. use of neuter 
sing, of deedr-us adj. seemly, fitting, ])roper. So 
mod.F. dicorum (since i 6 th c.).J 
1 . That which is proper, suitable, seemly, be- 
fitting, becoming ; fitness, propriety, congruity. 

fa. esp. in dramatic, literary, or artistic comoosi- 
tion ; That which is proiicr to a personage, place, 
time, or subject in question, or lo the nature, unity, 
or harmony of the composition ; fitness, congruity, 
keeping. Obs, 

a xs88 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) xm Who soeucr bath bene 
diligent to read aduisedlie ouer, Tcrcnc^ Seneca, Virgil, 
Horace, .he shall caiiclie percelue, wh^t is fltte vead decorum 
ill cuerieone. 1578 Foxk A, 4 M. 990/t, I. .lay all the wyte 
in maister More, the atithour and contriuer of this Poeticall 
booke, for not kepyng Decorum personae, ns a perfea Poet 
should haue done. Tbid„ Some wyll thinkc . . maister More 
to haue missed some jxirt of his Decorum in makyng the 
euill 8pirite..to be messenger lietwene middle earth and 
Purgatory, xtex Buri-on Anaf. Met. 11. ii. vi. iv, If that 
Decorum of time and place.. be observed. 1844 Milton 
Kdve. Wk.*!. 1738 1 . 140 What the Laws are of a true Epic 
Poem, what 01 a Dramatic, what of a I.wlc, what Decorum 
is, which is tbe grand masterjiiece to observe. x866 Agli- 
ONBV Faintiug lllust. ii. ^ Simon Sanesc liei^an to under- 
stand the Decorum of Composilton. ibid. lii. 1x9 The 
second part of Invention is Decorum ; that is, that there be 
nothing Absurd nor Discordant in the Piece. 1704 Hxarne 
Duel, Vitl. (1714) 1 . 139 Neither is a just Decorum always 
observ'd, for he sometimes makes Blockheads and Bar- 
barians talk like Pfiilosophen. 1798 J. Wartok Bss. Pope 
I. i. 5 Complaints, .[whichl when uttered by die inhabitants 
of Greece, have a decorum and consistency, which they 
totally lose in the character of a British shepherd. 

b. That which is ^tojRx to the character, pofii* 
ion, rank, or dignity oia real person, arch. 
xsPq PuTTBNHAM Rug, Poesu 111. xxiv. (Arb.) M3 Our 
soueraign Lady (keej^ng alwaies the decorum of a Prmccly 
person) at her nrst comming to the crownei etc. 1394 /. 


Dickxnbon i8<V48w(t876)a7 The minde of man degenerating 
from Uie decorum or homanitie becomes monstrooB. i8e8 
Shakb. Ant. 4 Cl V, U. 17 Muiesiy to keepe decorum, must 
No lesse begge then a Kinase. 1883 Cave Rceleetastki, 
Athanasius 171 He was a Prince of a Iwy MiiM,carefr}i to 
preserve the l)econini of State and Empire- fMIrV Burnet 
Oum Time (1786) 1 , 130 He. .did not always pbsmve tho 
decorum of his post. 1848 Macaulav Wst JSiig, 1 > 180 It 
was necessary to tbe decorum of her character that she 
should admonish her erring children. 

0. That which is proper to the drcuinstaiiees or 
requirements of the case : seemlioess, propriety, 
fitness; ^^Decejncy i. . 

1388 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acdd. 1. 171 A waie how to 
frame ail things according to that nvhich is decent or seemely, 
which the Latinos call decorum 1598 J. Dickenson Creme 
in Cone. (1878) 147 She deeind it no decorum to blemish her 
yct-during pleasures with not aiiaUing sorrow, sflyy GaI.k 
Crt. Gemiies II. iv. 19 Temperance formally coiisistes in 
giving al persons and thiM.H their Just decorum and measure. 
1809 Mathias iu Gray's Corr. (1843) x6 'There was a peculiar 
propriety and decorum in his manner of leading. 1898 
TBknch Parables (i8fio) 126 'i'hey argue that it is against 
the decorum of the Divine teaching, that, etc. 

2 . Qualities which result from sense 1 : i* a. 
Beauty arising from fitneas. or from absence of tbe 
incongruous ; comeliness ; grace ; gracefulness. 

1613 K. C. Table Alph. (cd. 3). Decorum, comeKnesse. 
x6x8 Derker Owles Atmanacke, A coloured cloute will set 
the atampe of decorum 00 a rotten partition. s8|S Swan 
spec. M. vii. 1 3 1x643) To shew the due decorum and 
comely beauty of the worlds brave structure. X7B9 Shel- 
\’ocKnA rtillefy v. 334 'I'he Decorum and Gracefulness of any 
I'ilc, the making tne whole Aspect of a Fabric so Correct, 
t b. Orderly condition, orderliness. Ohs, 
x6io Healey St, Aug. Citie of God xii. xxv. 44a Whose 
wisedoine rcacheth from end to end, ordering all in a delicate 
decorum. Ibid, xxu. xxiv. 847 And brings the poteiitiuU 
formes into such actuail dtvorum, 1684 T. Buhnei Th. 
Fatih 1. 132 The first orders of things arc more perfect and 
regular, and this decorum seems to be observ’d afterwards, 
to. Dideriy and grave array. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. HKMRKkT Trav. (1638) >38 In this Decorum 
they march slowly, and with great silence [at a funeral]. 

8 . Propriety of behaviour; what is fitting or 
proper m l^havioitr or demeanour, what is in 
accordance with the standard of good breeding; 
the avoidance of anything unseemly or offensive in 
manner. 

1371 tr. fiuchafioH's Detect. Mary M li| a, To oliserue 
decorum and comely coiiuenience in nir pairt. .scho counter- 
feiteth a mourning, a xM F. Gkkville iT/aWryOfisa) 93 She 
re.soIved to keep within the Decorum of her sex. 1888 
Dkvden Evening s Love Epll. 19 Where nothing must 
decorum shock. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn, (1711) 143, 

1 cAiTt see any bre.u'h of Decorum, if a Lady . . should ride 
on Horse-lmck. 1791 Mhe. Radclifvr Rom. Fotest Hi, The 
lady-abbess was a woman of rigid decorum and severe de- 
votion. 1803 Med. yml. IX. 4jt2 A spirit of levity and 
wrangling, wholly inconsistent with the grave decorum due 
to the investigation and decision of a philosophical subject. 
x8x4 Jank Austkn Mansf. Park (1851) 81 My father . . 
would never wish his grown-up dmi^iters to be acting 
playM. Mis sense of decorum is strict. 1866 O. MacIximaiji 
Ann. Q. Ncighb. axvii. (1878) 475 If the mothers.. are 
shocked at the want of decorum in my friend Judy. 

4 . (with (z.nnd //.) 4 A fitting or appropriate 
act. Obs. 

x6ox A. C. Ansm. to Let. Jesuiied Cent. 114 (Stanf.) It 
had bin a decorum in them, to iiave shewd themselves thank- 
ful unto such kind office. 1691 Dryokn St. Bvremonts 
Kss. yi2 The l.augh, the Speech, the Action, accompanied 
with Agreements and Itccorurns. 1717 Berkeley Tour 
Italy 21 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 53a The tragedy of Caligula, 
where, amonipit other decorums, Harlequin . . was very 
familiar with the Emperor himself. 

b. An act or requirement of polite behaviour; 
a decorous observance ; chiefly in J> 1 ., iiroririeties. 

180s R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comnivo, (1603) 245 Tne Spanish 
nation, .using a certaine decorum {[which they call an obey- 
sance or . . a compliment or cerimonious curtesie). 16^ 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i. Tell not me. .of your Decorums, 
supercilious Forms, and slavish Ceremonies. 1706 Ebtcourt 
Fenr F.xnmp. 1. i, My l.ady Stately longs to see you, had 
paid you a visit hut for the Decorums ; She expects the 
first from you. 1788 Golosm. Vic. IV. xxx, No decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be 
forgiven. itSs Merivalk Rom. Emp, VlIl. IxvL bob The 
dignity of his military character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums. 

Deooim, obs. form of Dxacob. . 
t DGOon'ttt, V. Obs, fare. [f. Dr- 4 CouMi^ v , : 
cf. depict, describe.] trans. To 8 ct down in a 
reckoning or account ; to reckon. 

XTfla tr. Buschinds Syti, Geog. V. 33 He was afterwards 
decuunted a denizen, and the correspondent duties were 
required of him. 

tDeooU'pU, V. Obs. rare-K [a. F. V/- 
cisupU-r to uncouple : sec Dk- 1 . 6 .] To uncouple. 

sdoa and Pt, Return fr. Pamnss. 11. v.(Arb.) 3a Another 
company of houndes..had their couples cost off and we 
rnigm lieare the Huntsmen cry, horse, daooiiple, Attatit. 

lllMooupU. Hci, [F. : see prec.} (See 
quols.) 

xTBT^St Chambkrb Cycl., DecoupU, in heraldry, the came 
os uncoupled, i. e. parted, or severed. ThuiL a chevron 
decoupld ts a cimvroii wanting so much towaros the point, 
that the two ends sttnd at a oisttnea from each other. 1^ 
In Robson Brit. Herald, 

l)eooure» Ddooum, var. Dboorx, Drcoriix. 
|il)eGounh//rr. [F«:seenext] «DacREsavTic. 
i^gi in Chambies Cycl, A tnoomdecressatU or cm dh- 

cours. 
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tBMOm*nid. Ods, fa.F. ^«V«/rj(i 3 thc):- 
Li dieurt'um a running down, f. d^urr^re to mn 
down ; cf. Dko{7R6Je and Coum.] Downward 
course, descent. Also^f* 

T. Washihotw tr. NiMa/i Fiw. Tui^kii iv. xx. 
134 b, The Euphrates... in tbechannell and decontse whereof 
are founde many predoux stones. 1597 J. King On ymat 
(i0i8) 913 In the decourse of many geneiatioos. 

t V. Oh, [f. Dx- 11 . a ^ CovBT ib,] 

imns. To expel or banish from court. 

^s6so S» T. Mklvil Mtm, (1683) 198 He was accused., 
and. .for a time deoourted. T. Adams Ex*, a Peitr 
ii. 4 If the kina's favourite befbrever deoourted and banidied, 
1676 W. Row Caafa. BhiPt A nMieg, xii. (184S) 46a Middle- 
ton is thus decourted and all his places taken from him. 
i B 600 *t«r 6 d, fifiL a, Obs, [f. Db- II. 1 ^ 
CovBRED : cf. F. tUcouvert!\ Uncovered. 

*656 J. Wksb tr. Clee^ra viii. it 19 His free remained 
almost quite deoovered. 

t D 0 OO*y» sb,"^ Obs, [Derivation and history un- 
known.] A game of caras played in the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuiv. 


DUx^wy C vii) a, Mmero now as ft hath most 
use in courts, sols there most deceit in it.. .At trump, saint, 

* uantage so 


& such otJ^ like, cutting at y* neck is a good uani _ 
is cutting by a hum card (finely) vnder & ouer. .At decoy, 
they drawe easily xx handes together, and play all vpon 
assurance when to win or lose. 1991 Grcbne Oitc. Com- 
nofs (iMa.t 4 lie plav at mumchance, or decoy, he shal 
shttflie the cards, and ile cut. 1608-9 Decker Bebnau 
Bond, F iij (N.), Gardes are fetcht, and mumchance or 
decoy is the ^me. 

BMOJ \d/koi')) sbJ^ Also 7 deooya, dequoy, 
de quoi, duokquoy, 7-8 duokoy, duok-ooy, 
duoooy. [Decoy t in all its senses (exc. 4 a) and 
combinations, was preceded by a simple form Cor 
sb,^ (known in 1621}, a. Dn. kooi of the same mean- 
ing. Tlius senses i and 3 are identical with i and 
3 of Cot ; sense a is a fig. use of 1 ; 4 b. and 5 arc 
closely related to 3. The combinations deccy'bird, 
-dog^ •duckt 'MOM, etc., were preceded generally by 
tlie forms C 9 y-bird, •dog •duck, -Man, etc. It is 
thus evident (hat de-coy is a derivative, compound, 
or extension, of Coy sb , ; but the origin of the de- 
is undetermined. 

It has been vviously conjecturod to be the prefix De-, the 


Dutch article in de kooi 'the coy* or 'decoy*, the second 
half of Du. twdi in eendedukfi ' duck-coy *, ana an obscura- 
tion of dneJk itself in duck-Cffy, which is indeed found in the 
17th c., and (what is notable) not merely as the sb., but as 
the vb. below). Yet we do not find it a.s the earlier 
form, which suggests that it is really a later spelling of 
popular etymology. The likelihood that decay is the Du. 
de kooi has been forcibly urged by C. Stoflfel m Enilisehe 
Siudien X. (1887) x8a Hut direct evidence is wanting. And, 
unce Decoy appears to be an entirely distinct word, 
being much older in the language than either this word or coy 
itself, and was jprobably still in use when coy was introduced 
from Dutch, it is possible that the latter was made into 
dlrrcy under the influence of that earlier word. It is to be 
noted also that the sense 'sharper ',.,4 a below, actually 
appears earlier than any other, literal or figurative, and may 
possibly not be a sense of this word at all, but an indepen- 
dent and earlier cant or slang term ; if so, it may also have 
influenced the change of ray to decoy. \ 

L A pond or pool out of which run narrow arms 
or * pipM * covered with network or other contri- 
vances into which wild ducks or other fowl may 
be allured and there caught. 

i6«s [see Decov'OUCk a]. [z6a6-4i Spelman in Payne- 
Gallwey Bk. Dnck Peco/t (1886) 3 .Sir W. Wodehouse 
(who lived in the reign or James 1 ., 1603-35) made among 
Its the first device for catching Ducks, known by the foreign 
name of a koyr.) i6ias Evelyn Diafy 10 Sept, We arrived 
at Dort, passing hy the Decoys, where tney catch innumer- 
able quantities of fbwie. 1669 — 39 Mar., His Majestic 
was now finishing the Decoy in the Parke. 1676 Worlidge 
But (2678) 33 Affured . . as Ducks by Dequoys. 1678 Kay 
tVi/lniiby's Omith, (i68o> 386 Piscinas hasce cum allecta- 
tricibus ct reliquo suo apparatu Decoys scu Duck-coys 
vocant, allectatncei coy^lttCKs. 1679-88 Secr. Serv, Money 
Chat, hi 4 Joe, ii (Camden) Bs A kennell for the dogs, and 
a new dncuuoy in the park. 1714 Flying-Past 4<^ Dec., 
Keeper of New Forest m Hamj^ire, and of the imekoy 
there. 1790 K. Pococke yVav. (18881 94 The dnekoy close to 
the Fleet, where tlie swans . . breed, as well as wildfowl 1839 
Stonehouse AxkolmeOb llie dctfoy has superseded all those 
ancient methods of taking water fowl. 1846 M^^Culloch 
Acc. Brit. EfH/dtx(tZ^) 1 . 179 Decoys for the taking of wild 
ducks, tea), widgeons etc. were, .at one time, very common 
m the fens ; but a few only exist at present. i6w Payne- 
Gallwey Bk. Duck Decoys 17 A Decoy is a cunning and 
clever combination of water, nets, and screens, by means of 
which wildfowl, such as wigeon. Mallard, and Teal, are 
caught alive. 

2 . Jig. A place into which persona are enticed to 
the profit of the keeper, 

16^ OpYAY Friendehip in F. iv. i. (R.), You who keep 
a Bcnerat decoy here for fools and coxcombs (a brothel]. 

"TO Poena (1864) 1. 197 The place was cursed 

with an evil name, And that name was'The Dcvirs Decoy P 
8 . A bird (or other animal) grained to lure or 
eotioe others (usually, of its species) into a trap. 

iMs Muntxsu industry 170 Wilde Ducks, that are tarn 
^ nuide Decoyes, to inUcc and betray their fellows. 1663 
Comv Vents 4 Eu, (I669) 13a Man is to ma 


Ceylon 11- vin. v. 3W A display of dry humoiyr in the 


108 

manner in which the decoVs thus played tnsh the fean of 
the wild herd (of elephants]. 

4 . Applied to a person : 
fa. Aiwindler, sharper; an impottor or 'shark’ 
wholivesbyhiswitsatuieexpenseofl^dupesk Obs* 

(It is, from the early date and sense, very douhtml K thb 
lidongs to this word. In the 'chareeter ' bjr Biathwait (qubt 
1631), there is no reference explicit or implicit to the action of 
a aecoy^ttck. It rather looks ns if this were a slang term 
already in use when eeys and eoydnekt vtn introduce Into 
England, and as If eoy-dnek were changed into decey-duek 
with allusion to thisd 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 30 laylors . . are . . indeed for 
the most part the very off-scum of Uie rascall multitod& as 
Gabhage-carrien, Deroyes, Bum-biwliffes, disgraced Pur- 
scuants. Botchers.. and a rabble or such stmkordly com- 


panions. 

Sharkc 


j. Tayloe (Water P.ilVks, 1. 71/1 To 
Stales, Nims, Lifts, Foysts. Cheats, Stands^ De- 


power. 171s King tr. Flaudds Refined Pol. v. lo* 
Bird-catchers, to succeed in their sport, make use of 
birds. 1779 Epit, in Birm. IVeekty Post 17 Jan. (189] 


its, Stal^ . , _ , , 

coyes. 1631 Brathwait IVh^ies, Cknr, DttBy 35 A Decoy 
Is a brave metaU'd Blade, as Mt to take as give, ibid, 31 
Which simpUcitie of Ids our Decoy observes and workes 
upon it. 

b. One who entices, allures, or inveigles another 
into some trap, deception, or evil situation; •>> 
Dbooy-i>uck a. 

1638 Ford Ladds Tried v. i, I foster a decoy here (his 
niece, a strumpet!; And she trowls on her ragged customer, 
To cut my throat for pillage. 1696 Earl Momm. Advt, Jr, 
Pnmass. 186 These were the true de quois, or call-duucs, 
which ticed in the scum of the city. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety 
xvUi. P 5 To lead captive silly women, and make them the 
duck-coys to their whole family. 1744 Berkeley Eiris § zo8 
, Some tough dram-drinker, set up as the devil's decoy, to 
I draw in proselytea 1843 Dickens Mart. Chus. xH, 1 want 
f you, besides to act as a oecoy in a case 1 have already told 
I youof. s849jAMKsrrW/«Anxxxii|Ihave the pretty decoyla 
girl] in my own hand, 1 can whistle either bird back to the lure. 
6. Anything employed to allure and entice, 
especially into a trap ; an enticement, bait, trap. 

1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ni. iii. f 24 Intending onely a raort 
Essay, and to be (let me call it) an honest D^oy, by 
entenng on this suMccS to draw others into the com- 
pleatiiig thereof, tvn Finn Addr, Prat. il 178 She 
that makes her Pretences to Religion a Decoy to catch the 
World. 1698 Fryes Acc. E. india* P. 45 Antilopes, not 
to be token out by a Decoy made of Green Boughs, wherein 
a Man hides himself. 1704 Hickrringill PrittUr. <173 1) I. 
37 [By] the Duckoy of a Wedding . . trepan'd to Death and 
Murt heFd. 186S Luhdock Prth. 7 'rWrrxiv. (i860) 500 A de- 
coy roughly representing the head and antlers of a reindeer 
has been put up. 1883 A. K. Gkkkn Hand 4 Ring xx, The 
note had been sent as a decoy by the detective. 

6. attrib. and Cornh, as decoy-bird^ -dog, •goose, 
-place ; decoy-man, deooyman, one whose busi- 
ness it is to attend to a decoy for wildfowl. 

1643 Saneraigrte Salve 39 Some dequoy indulgence may 
be used towards them to draw otheia till all be in [their] 

15 The 
decoy 

fVnkly Post 17 Jan. (x8w) ti/t 

Andrew Wniia'ms . . lived under the Aston family as Decoy- 
man 60 years. 1778 Sportsnwis Diet., Decoy-duck , . by 
her allurement draws [wild emea] into the decoy-place. 1799 
W. Tooke Vieiu Russ, EtnO, 1 ( 1 . 83 The Ostiafcs .. placed 
at .some distance several decoy-geese. 1839 Stonehouse 
A xAolfue 68 Screens, formed of reMS- are set up . . to prevent 
the possibility of the fowl seeing the decoy man. Ibid.. 
The decoy biras resort to. .the mouth of the pipes, followed 
by the young wild fowl. 1883 G. C. Davies ffor/olk Broads 
xxii. (1884) >64 The decoy-dog . . was a retriever of reddish 
colour. 1887 Daily News ax Nov. a/8 The prisoner had 
used his shop as a decoy place for poor little gurls. 

Decoy (dfkoi-), V. [See prcc. 

The vb. is considerably later than the sb., and its earliest 
examples are spelt duckoy ; it was evidently formed directly 
from the sb., of which it reflects the contemporary varieties 
of spelling.] 

1 , trans. To allure or entice (wildfowl or other 
animals) into a snare or place of capture: said 
usually when this is done by, or with the aid of, 
another animal trained to the work. 

1671 Phil. Tram. VI. 3093 The Wild Elephants are by the 
tame Females of the same kind as *twere duckoy'd into 
a lodge with trap-doors. 1697 Damtibx Vey. 1 . 168 Their 
Hogs, .at night come in. .and are put up in their Crauls or 
Pens, and yet some turn wild, which nevertheless are often 
decoyed in by the other. ^ 1739 Sportsman’s Diet., Decoy- 
birds . . are usually kept in a cage and from thence decw 
birds into the nets. 1788 Reid Aet. Pasters iil ii. iv. kos 
The arts they use. .to decoy hawks and other enemies. 
1839 W. Irving Tour Prairies 170 ^ black horse on the 
Brasb. .being decoyed undpr a tree by a tame more. 1849 
Yarrkll Hist, Birds (ed. a) 111 . 366 'the outer side.. is the 
one on which the person walks who is decoying the fowl. 

2 . To entice or allure (persons) by the use of 
cunniag ind deceitful attractions, into a place or 
situation, asuay, out, from a attnation, lo do some- 
thing. 

's66e Hickbrinqill yasnaka PreC <x66s) A b, To allure 
and Duckoy the unwary world, is 1674 Clamsndon Hist, 
Rob. xi.fxBS8) I xg* Rolidi ansprered, that the K{ng might 
be decoyed from thence, .and then he might easily bo de- 
spatched. 1700 Steele Ta/ler No; 59 f z That they may 
not be decoyW^in by the soft Allurement of a FineXodv. 
1774 G9LD8M. Nat, Hist, (1776) 11 . s6z Two of whom the 
manners decoyed on shIp-bom. 1776 Adam Smith fV. N, 
II. V. 1 . 36s ['iliey] may sometimes decoy a weak customer 
to buy what be has no occasion for. Hr. MAiriMitAU 
Fr. /Vines iv. 61 They would not he decoyed awai^t^r 
a falM alarm. 1809 Bardcu-Oould IVerotooiott vl 8z Thts 
wretched mail hod dcowed cbOdreainto.hbihap;. 

Hence Btpojnvi Mtooriaf fM, sb- 
1S83 0 . C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxii. ((884) i6e D^cor- 
ing was the only item cn the wild Ufo stitt eidilitiv in ths 


1874 Goren 
steady decrease in the number of 


Broad dbtiici with which ws had not made ounclves 

*lUoogr^Wk (dfkoi*dff:k). [f. I>*COT sb, f 
Duck. C£ Du. Imieendm same sense.] 

1 . A duck trained to decoy its fellows. 

ifei C Walxee Hitt. Independ, iii. 34 Them, .are rs* 
waided tike Xiecoy Duckes for their pawes. i8i| G. C 
Daviss Norfolk Broads xxii. (1884) 167 These decoy ducks 
ore in the decoy, and trained to come hi for food When- 
ever they, .hear a ww whbtle from the decoy-man. 

2 . Jig, A person who entices another into danger 
or mischief. 

s6ea Fletcher Fair Maid iv. ii, You are worse than 
simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net by thb 
decoy-duck, this tamecheater. t6l8 SHAOwxLLijTr. Atsatia 
Dram. PenonaiL Shamwell . . being ruined hy Cheatly, is 
mode a decoy-onck for others. 1887 Deufy Nem it July 
3/x At Monte Carlo, .he was employ^ as a decoy duck. 
Daora'BBiiyi w. rare. [(,T)t-ll.ikh,crass- 
wr thick, gross -h-FY.] trans. To divest of what is 
crass, gross, or material. 

s8s9 Browning Bp. Blontrateis A 3 ol, Wks. IV. s6t, 
I hear you recommend, I mmht at least Bliminate,decrasRiiy 
my frith. i88S Covpland S^rit Goethdt Faust vl ses Our 
attempt to decrassify this symbol, to see in it. the wonderful 
power of the creative human brain. 

DocraMd (dfkrf’s, dl'kris), Forms: 4d6* 
erees, 4-7 disoreMo, 5 deoreeee, 6- deorease. 
[a. OF. decreis, descreis (later des*, de-crois, now 
(UcrotC), verbal sb. f. stem of de-, doscreis-tre 
{de[s)creiss-ant) to Deoreabk.] 

The process of growing less ; lessening, diminu- 
tion, falling off, aWement ; the cosaditron which 
results from this. (Opposed to Ikobeahh sb.) 

1383 Gower Cotf. 111 . 154 That none honour frll in 
decrees [v.r. discreasel 1488^ Act 4 Hen F//, c i To 
decresse and dcstrucaon of your lyvelode. 1999 Eden 
Decades 1x9 They see the seas by increase and decrease to 
flowe and reflowe. 1665 Pepys Diary sS Nov., Soon as we 
know how the plague goes thb week, which we hope, will 
he a good decrease. 1674 Plavfoho Skill Mus. 1. vil 34 
Notes of Diminution or Decrease* Z74a Young Nt. Th. v. 
717 While man is growiim, life b in a« ‘ " 

Short Hist, iv. | s. x68 Ine 
the greater nobles, 
t b. spec. The wane of the moon. Obs. 
z6i6 Bacon Syhfa | 636 Such Fruits.. you must gather 
. .when the Moon is under the Earth, and in decrease. s66i 
Lovell Hist. Anint. 4 Min. 39 *1110 same taken in the de- 
crease of the moon . . helpeth the fits of quartana Z746 
Hkrvey Medit. (x8z8) s66 The moon in her decrease pre- 
vents the dawn. 

D 60 roa 484 (dfkrPs), v. Forms: o. 4-5 die- 
orese, 5 diaoreoae, -oreacd, dysorea, -oreoe, 6 
dlsoresse, dysorease ; 4-5 deoreoMe, 4-6 d8- 

orese, 5 -oreoa, -oreaoe, 5-6 -oresse, 6 Sc, diorea, 
6- decrease, [f. OF. de-, descreiss-, ppl. stem of 
descreistre (later descroUtre (Gotgr. i6ti), now 
dicrotlri) » Pr. descreisser. Cat. descrexer, Sp. 
descrecer, It. discre'seere, which took in Romanic 
the place of L. decrescire, f. de- down + crescire to 
grow : see Ds- 1 . 6. Under the influence of the 
L., decreistre was an occasional variant in OF., 
and under the same influence, de-crese, found beside 
descrese in ME., eventually supers^ed it. An 
AngloFr. decresser, influence by ^g. cUcrese or L. 
decrescere, is fouiid in the Statutes of Hen. VI.] 

1 . intr. To grow less (in amount, importance, 
influence, etc.) ; to lessen, dimmish, &!! on, shrink, 
abate. (Opposed to Inobkabi v.) 

a. Z393 Gower Conf II. 189 Knowend how that the feith 
disercseth. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 334 -Oure Joy wylie 
sone dyscres. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prdl. e The mono 
. .euer wauerynge, wexynge one season and waneth & dys- 
creasedi another season. 1906 Skelton Magnyf. 354$ Now 
nowe dyscrease. 1990 
lasse or dymynysshe. 

_ watres 3edcn and decrees- 

s^en [1388 decresideo] vnto Uie tenths moneth. 1 1400 
Mavndbv. (Roxb.) vl 33 pan begynnes Nilus to decreesse. 
14B3 Cath, Angl 93 To Decrese (A. Decresse), decrescere, 
Z930 Paligr. 509A1 I decrease, 1 waxe leise. or vanyssho 
awaye. 1934 Tindale Jokn iii. 30 He must increace : and 
1 mustdecreEoei 1608 Shake. Per, 1. U. 85 Tyrtntt* frars 
DecreEM not, hut grow foster chan the years. 1776 Giebon 
Decl. 4 F, U. (s8^) 1 . 36 llie number of citbens grEduElly 
decreased. s8m wuiwstri More /Vtrlds iv, 68 %e tem* 
perature .. decreases as sre rise in the aURosphera 

2 . Irani, To cauie to grow less; to lessen, 
diminish. 

3 1470 HABonie Ckron, xvt vii, For couEtym hb hiuthcr 
to duereaoe. S8i7 Mirr, Mag,, CordUa alv, Ha first 
decrease my wealdi. ittfi Shaxs. Tam, Shrew it. zip 
His Lands and good^ Which I haue bettered rather then 
decrease. i6fis Z^e Faiker Sarpi (1676) 80 Yet the Pnthmr 
knew very wdl that age decreoReth strength, c 1718 
An Epitaph 43 Nor (^erith'd they relatioos ppor, That 
might decrease their present store. 1868 Mill iu Eutn. 
Star zo July, That did not decrease in the least the hun- 
dreds of miles which London wasidi8Unt:from Sdinhai^. 
Hence DwoEtfr'iiBiff vbl, sb, and p^ 4 ,, »•*. 
ouh, 

1398 TRKVitA Barth, Do P, B, vm* U. (Z49S) 398 In the 
wbyche waters.. h mideytfa enciWnyp^ aw deW^ 

Flktcnke /WfjK hsl vL t tii WKbh yituicveiiSs nSn 
with the decteidng dsy- i7981ilciE8R Ataer.i 
V)ld thae.. 4 a<!t!firwitli WatW I"'" 
idflciWiiii«dij$enMd^ ^ 



Wm decfeaiingly icarce. 
(dlknfi#i*]aii). Q6s. [C Ve^ 1 6 
^ CBSAVicfir* lew of * diminution dieriaiion 
it fomid in 14th c. F.)] The undoing of cceation ; 
dwriying of existence ; annihiUtioii. 

Waid driiw/. Cc^ A« be ii II creature, bee 
fearetdecreaticQ. 169I Goowobth AvA 1. i. | 37. 
^ More Reasonable. .then the oontinual Decreation and 
Annihilation of the soiila of Bnitesi 

t X^eMa*tCKr. Ots, [f. Dx- 1. 6 + Cbkatob, 
implying a vb. decnate : tee prec.] One who un- 
createt or annihiUtea. 

157 $ CuDwoBTH Iniitt, Syst, i* iv. 1 85. 496 Kot only the 
Creator of all the other gods, but also* *the Decreator of 


Deerooe, obs. form of Dborbasb. 

Sacma (dfkrr)i Also 4-6 deore. [a. 
OF^deeri^ var. of decret (in pi. deerez^ decres)*atr, 
dtctvt, Sp., It. decreio, ad. L. decretum, subst. use 
of neuter of detritus, pa* pple. of dictmire to 
decree : tee Dbqern.] 

1 . An ordinance or edict set forth by the civil or 
other authority ; an authoritative decision having 
the force of law. 

; tpig B, B. Atlit, A B. 1:^5 pen wats demed a de>cre hi 


aeluen. rsgso R. 'Bkunns CArtm, (1810) laa At 
idon pet wer alteynt, decre was mad for pate. 
Cath,Ai * ■ • “ 

IV. i. X09 
(di/t 

ligif bRVDBM yirr. Gem in. 7 Ibe dire Decrees Of har^ 
Euristhcus. s906 H. Huntics tr. SL*Pierre'e SituL Nat 


n pet wer alteynt, decre was mad for pate. 1461 
Aiuri, 99 A Decree, decreiunt. ssgS Shaks. Menk» v* 
» Ibere is no force in the decrees of Venice. 1637 


fi 799 )in.J 

decree of S 


decree 

persons ^ , 

Davies Meir. Syst, 111. (1871) 140 This report was sanctioned 
by a decree of the assembly. i8ei Tcnnvson To ike Queen 
ix, To take Occasion by the hand, and make The bounds of 
freedom wider yet By taping some august decree. 

sSSii Shaks. Merck. A 1. ii. 30 The braine may 
deume lawes for the bloud, but a hot temper leapes ore 
a colde decree. sCm Dkyden Virg. Georg. 1. 389 Whether 
by Nature's Curse, Or Fate's Decree. 

a. Ectl. An edict or law of an ecclesiastical 
council, usually one settling some disputed or 
doubtful point of doctrine or discipline ; in //. the 
collection of such laws and decisions, forming part 
of the canon law. (Cf. Dxcbetal.) 

XM R* Brunnk HandL Synue 4640 Hyt ys forbode hyin, 
yn^ decre, Myracles for to make or .se. 1377 Lanol. P. 
PL B, XV. 373 Doctoures of decres and of diuinito Maistres. 
XM3 Gowkr Cou/, I, 357 The pope.. hath made and yove 
the decre. 153s in W. H. Turner Se/eci. Bee, Oxford 95 
Master Morgan JohiiSj bachelor of decrees. 1364 {.titLe\ 
A godly and necessarie Admonition of the Decrees and 
Canons of the Counsel of 1 Vent, xdpx Wood Aik. Oxon. I. 
90 He was . . admitted to the extraordinary reading of any 
Book of the Decretals, that is to the degree of Bach, of 
Decrees, which some call the Canon T^iw. 1796 Ayliffe 
ParergoH p. xxxvii, A Decree Is an Ordinance which is 
enacted hy^ the Pojm himself, hy and with the advice of his 
Cardinals in Council assembled, without being consulted hy 
any one thereon. 1843 Penn/ CycL XXV. 189/x The king 
and the queen-mother pronusea..that they would accept 
the decrees of the Council [of Trent]. 1803 P. T. Forsyth 
in Fnitk 4 Criticism jo6 If that infalhbility be carried 
beyond Himself.. there Is no logical balting«placQ till we 
arrive at the Vatican Decrees. 

8. TAeoL One of the eternal purposes of God 
whereW events are foreordained. 

SS70 B. Gooob Kingd 1. (1880) x All the Deuiis 
deepe in hell, at his decrees doe quake. 1848 Assembly s 
Larger Caieck. Q. X3 God's Decrees are the wise, free, and 
holy acts of the counsel of his will, whereby from alt eternity, 
he hath, for his own glory, unchangeably fore-ordained what- 
soever comes to passe in time, avfii Ken Hynmarium 
Poet. Wks. 1731 II. X08 Her Conscience tells her Cod's 
Decree Full option gave, and made her free, i860 Moi'lky 
NetherL (1868) 1 . i. 4 Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, 
of . . possessions far and near. 

4 . Law. A judicial decision. In various specific 
uses : a. Rum. Law. A decision given by the 
em|)eror on a question brought before him judi- 

1776 * 81 Gibbon Decl. 4 P. xliv. The rescripts of the 
emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic 
sancdonii were subscribed in purple ink. x88o Muirkrad 
Gaisstu 1 5 An imperial constitution is what the emperor 
hai established by decree, edict, or letter. It ha.s never 
been dhnuted that such a constitution has the full force of 
a lex.. 

bi Eng. Law. The judgement of a court of 
eauity, or of the Court of Admiralty, Probate, and 
Invorce. But since the Jndicature Act of 1893-5, 
the term Judgement’ is applied to the decisions 
of courts hanng both common law and equity 
powersL 

Decree b still used in Admiralty taxes. In Divorce 
fs decree is an order of the Court decbnng the nulhiy or 
dbsoluUou .M marriage, or the judicial separation of the 
paruM Decr^ niet\ the order made by the, court for 
divQi^whi^ renudns conditional fer at least m months, 
after .which, unlett cause to the contrary is shown, it b 
made absolute, la Seetesiaetkml ce^ decree b a special 
form eCcbatioia of the party to the suit. 

aiia CauJu Slai, Sewers (1^7) *3* A 13 ecree is -^iy 
a Sentence or Jiidgessent in a Court of deUversd or 

dSebred fay tN Judges tlm sng M Bee. 
ly. M Alt two Causes, and both by CooMiit, have been 
liioughf to a Decree. 1788 BucasTONa Comm. liZ. 451 


m 

When all are heard, the court pronounces the<dKy9r,idjttsO 
mg every pomt in debate acmling: to equity and good 
conMieoce. 1841 Wharton hem Lex. %. v., Courts of 
equity may adjust their decrees 10 as to meet different 
emgMciM. .whereas courts of common law are bound down 
to a fix^ and invariable form ^judgment, iln Act 36 6 
37 VtcL C.M |t<m In the construction of thb Aa..the 


*^S®**^ cuationa ore i^ed by the Regbtrar of the Court. 
189a Geary Law cf Marriage 334 A decree of judicial 
separmion may be subsequently turned into a decree for 
duMwlution. 1893 Barnes in Law Bey. Probate Div. 154 
rhe deerm I make will be : that the crew other than the 
shall receive salvime according to their ratingii. 
Mod, Newsbr.t A decree nist Was pronounced. The decree 
was made absolute. 

0. Sc. Laiu. The final judgement or sentence of 
a civil court, whereby the question at issue between 
the parties fa decided ; strictly, a judgement which 
can be put in force by containing the executive 
words * and decerns’ : cf. Dkcrrnitori. 

_ Decrees are said to be coudemnator or absohitor accord- 
ing as the deebion b in favour of the pursuer or the defender. 
A decree in absence is a decree pronounced against a de- 
fender who has not appeared and pleaded on the merits of 
me cause e* * Judgement by Default ' in English Common 
Iaw. Ve<^e 0/ Reeistmtion b a dtteta Jictione Juris ot 
a court, interposed without the actual invervention of 
a judge, in virtue of the party's consent to a decree going 
out against him. Decree arbitral : an award by one or 
more arbiters : see Arbitral. Decree dative : see Dative, 
Dec^oJ Locality, Modification, and Valuation fTcinds : 
various deebions of the Tetnd Court. (Bell, Diet. Law 
Scott. 1861 .) Cf. earlier Dkcrekt i b. 

17M Rrskink Princ. .SV. Aan/ (1B09) 484 Before horning 
could pass on the decree of an inferior judge, the decree 
was, by our former practice, to have been judicially produced 
before the Session, and their authority interposed to it by 
a new decree. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v., The 
decree issued by the Court of Session in aid of the inferior 
court decree, was called a decree confortn. 1877 Mackay 
Praetke Crt. Session 1 . 581 The term decree is now some- 
times used interchangeably with interlocutor, though it 
nijght be convenient to apply the former to a final deter- 
mination by which the whole or a substantive purl of the 
cause is decided, and the latter to an order prouounced in 
its course. 

Decree (d/krr), v. Also 6 deore, deorey. 
[f. Decree sh . : cf. F. dicriter, f. iiicret.‘\ 

1 . irans. To command (something) by decree ; 
to order, appoint, or assign authoritatively, or- 
dain. 

1399 Bolls 0/ Parlt. III. 434/x (Their] Commissaries., 
deaared and decreed, and adiugged yowc fore to be deposed 
and pry ved * . of the Astate of Ry ng. 1538 Starkey England 
f. i. 30 No partycular mean by cyuyle ordyn.ince decred. 

Marlowe Edw. //, Wks. (Rtidg.) loa/i The stately 
triumph we decreed, a 1697 Miwjijcton Mayor of Q. iv. ii. 
Upon thepKiin of Salbbitry A peaceful meeting they cTecreen. 
1637 Decree Star Chamfer f 11 It b further Ordered and 
Decreed, that no Merchant, Bookseller, .shall inmrint. .any 
English bookes [etc.], a 1718 Rows (J. 1, Their father. . has 
decreed His sceptre to the younger. Frovok Hist. Eng. 

111 . xii. X3 The English parliaments were, .decreeing the 
dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 1876 J . H. Nkwman 
Hist. Sk. 1 . HI. i. 309 The cities sent embassies to him, 
decreeing him public honours. 

b. fig. To ordain as by Divine appointment, or 
by fate. 

c 1380 Ctess Pembroke Ps. (1823) cxix. B. iii. What thou 
dost decree. 2594 Hooker Reel. Pol. t. ii. (x6it) 4 Wherewith 
God hath eternally decreed when and how they should be. 
x6ei Shaks. TwsL N. 1. v. 330 What b decreed, must be : and 
be this so. 1795 Sovthkv Joan of Arc \u 68 For Heaven 
all-just Hath .seen our sufferings and decreed tlieir end. 
1841 Law Arab. Nts. 1 . in Give me patience, O Allah, to 
bear what Thou decreest 

2 . Law. t To pronounce judgement on (a cause), 
decide judicially ; to order or determine by 
a judicial decision; to adjudge; absol. to give 
judgement in a cause. 

1530 Palsgr. 509/1, 1 .«ha 11 decree it or it be to morowe 
noone. xsyobKviNS 46/39 To Decree, x6axEL6iNO 
Debates no. Lords (Camden) xia He decreed the cause 
not hearing any one wytnesse, x8s8 Cruise D^est (ed. a) 
I, 469 It was decreed to be a resulting trust for the grantor. 
/btd. VI. 489 Lord Bathurst decreed accordingly. 1891 
Aow Be/oris Weekly Notes 43/x The Court would not 
decree specific performance of a contract of service, 
d. To decide or determine authoritatively; to 
pronounce by decree. 

01571 Jkwrl Semt. Haggai 1 . 4 Our fathers in the 
Councill nolden at Constance . . have decreed . . that, to 
minuter the Communion to a lay man under both kinds, is 
on open heresie. i6si Hobbxb Leviatk. tu xxii. xi6 What- 
soever that Assembly .shall Decree. 1837 Carlvlk Fr. Rev. 
I. v. it. The Third Estate is decreeing that it b, was, and will 
be nothing but a National Assembly. 

tb. To decree {ft persoti) for\ to pnt him down 
as, pronounce him to be. Obs. rare. 

s 6 i 6 Braum. & Fu Sconful Ladv iv. i, Such a Coxcomb, 
such a whining Ass, as you decreed me for when 1 was fast 
here. 

t 4 . To determine, resolve, decide {to do some- 
thing). Ohs. or arch. 

1596 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, xs^il 86 b, Decreyinge with 
them selfe. .to beare and suffre au thynges. Shaks. 
Muck Ado I. iii. 35 , 1 hauo decreed not to sing in my cage. 
1697 DsvnRN Virg, Georg, iv. 333 When thou hast decreed 
to seixe their Stores. 1754 Fikmuno IViid iv. vili. 
Here we decreed to rest and dine. 1891 R. ELLUiCa/H//iu 
viil 17 Who decrees to live thine own 7 


DaoBBiaiiT. 

6. absoi. or inir. To decide, deteniiine. ordain. 
1191 SrxNSXB Ruinee f Rente vi ti So did the Gods hy 
heavenly doome decree. 1600 Skajicb. A, Y. L. 1. ii, in Aa 
the deaunies decrees* 1647*8 CoTTBBXix Ditei/aV HUl. Fr. 
(1678) 3 Uwa, decreed of in the Btlds (of hittBel s8^ 
Milion P. L. lit. 17a A» my EteiiMl pitf|M l|a 0 
Hence Deoree'd Deetee^biif m ib. imd 
Ppl* a$ 

1548 Udall, etc. Ermsm, Par. PkR. IL (R.h Suche wae the 
decreed wyll of the father. 1991 SnCNSiR Rnimo/Tim 35 
Bereft ofboth by Fates vniust decreeing. i8ti Bolton FfarMi 
111. xxi. 94a Uee laboured by the law oTSulpIfina to take ftom 
Sulfa his decreed employment. iSfSSxKunrdTfaM II, 133 
I'he decreeing and executing Power not belof combined. 

Damtabla (d/krPftb’l), a. rar$, [-able.] 
Cm>tble of beipg decreed. 

XMWoRCXSTCR cites VlRNOM. 

tlDeoraaiiie&t. Obs. [-mebt.] A decreeing, 
a decree. 

X563-87 Foxk a. 4 M. (1596) s/x These.. express# decree- 
ments of general councels. i 8 ox Bp. W. Barlow Difimse 
ION The sole . . iudge of all writings and dccreemenles.. 
Deoreementt obs. (erron.) f. Dxcbbmirt. 
Dtortdr (d/kr/ M). [-KB 1.] One who decrees. 

1660 H. Morr Myst. Godl. vii. U. 963 The word natunUly 
sfanifies a Commander or Decreer. sous — Mysi. Irdq. 985 
A Decreer of Idolatrous practices, a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 
I. III. X03 (K.X The first decreer of it. 

DeoreifaB, deoreeMe, obs. foims of Dxcrbasx. 
Daorddt (cifkrit), sb. Ohs. or arch. Fornui ; 
4-5 deoret, deoreJt, doorete, 6~ daoreet 
[a. F. dicret, or ad. L. dhrel-um ; see Dxobbb jA] 
1 1 . An earlier form of the word Dxcbsb, entirely 
Obs. in English, and in Sc. retained only as in b. 
e 1374 Chaucer Eoetk. i. iv. 17 fauru) her decretx Rod hire 
iugementys. c 14x5 Wyntoun Cron. viii. v. 179 He gert 
bame bare decrete retrete. And all tyl wndo Mre sentans. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xo8 b/x Lyke as it is hod in the 
decrete. igga Aar. Hamilton Caieck. (1884) 5 The decreet 
maid in our provincial counsale. ig7i Sat. Poems Reform. 
xxviit. 78 Aganjs thair Cannoun Law they gaif decreit. 
« 1605 MoNiTiOMKRiR Mtsc. Potms xxxii. 10 Nane dou 
reduce the l>estinles decreit. 

b. Sc. <»Deor8ib 4 c. (The vernacular 
form in Sc. ; now arch^ 

X491 Sc,_ Acts Jas. IV (1597) I 30 Within twentie dales 
after (he decreet of the deliuerance be given there vpoti. 
1584 Sc. Acts yas. Vi (1W7} S 139 All decreetes gluen be 
quhatsumeuer Judges. x6m Skknr Reg. MaJ. ax Ine effect 
uf one decreit given be Arbiters b,‘thkt It sail be obeyed, 
quhiiher it lie just or nocht. 175a in Scots Mag. J une (1753) 
387/9 He had procured a slst.. against the decreet. s8ia 
Chalmers Let. in Lfe (1851) I. 379 The only effect of this 
decreet of the Court of 'J'einds. x8r4 Scott Bedgauntlei 
ch. ii, It went . . just like a decreet in alisence. 1833 Act 
3-4 PVill. IF, c. 46 I 70 Such summary decreeu and 
warrants. 

t 3 . A decision, determination. Obs. rare, 
c S400 Apol, Loll, xox Chaunge fai decret, & do not fais 
)mt )m hast vowid unworly. e 1470 Hrnrv WeUlace viii. 
630 This decret thar wit amang thaim fand; Gyff Wallace 
wald apon him tak the croun, T 0 gyR battaill that suld be 
redy boun. 

tDeoreat (dfkrrO,v. Obs. Forms: see prec. 
[a. F. dicrile-r, f. dicrel Dkcuxb. Only Sc. after 


I jth c.] 


Irons. To decree, order, ordain. 

e 1495 WvNTOUN Cron. vi. iv. 79 He Decretyd hym faar 
Kyiig to 1 ^ X457 Sc. Acts yas. tl (18x4) If. 48^ It fa 
decreiyt & ordainyt bt wupinschawings bo haldln be bo 
lords. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. x^O 1. xlix. 
97 a/x It IB decreted by sentence dt-uyne. c im Ljmobsay 
(P itscoltio) ChroH. Scot. (1798) 62 It u also, .clwreeted that 
all faithful men shall fay to their shoulders for expelling of 
thir common enemies. 1633 Sc. Acts Ckas. / (1817) V. 42/9 
Qulwt they sail decreit and determine. 

2 . To decide, determine, resolve {lodo something). 

1589-8 Hist, yames VI (1804) 138 He decrettit to pas 

home, and to Icaue the Regent's coinjiany. 

3 . inlr. To pronounce a decision or judgement. 

1563 WINJET Wks. (1890) 11 . 30 Paraduentuir he.. bet 

brestlt out erar of a manlie passioum than decretit be 
heuinlie ressoun. 1597 Montgomerie Ckerrie 4 Sloe 1394 
Since ae joursells submit To do as 1 decreit 1609 Skknr 
Reg, fief, ai Be consent of the parties, the Arbiters may 
decreit as they please. Ibid. 65 Arbiters, .may not decreit 
vmn ane halie day. 

Hence Deoree*ted M. a., decreed. 

17s. Wodrew Cm'.(x843)n.538ADecreetcd Non-juror. 
1781 Hums Hiet. Rng. if. xxx. 168 The more to pucify the 
he showed to him. .the decreted bull. 

DilGMIlieilt (de'krftn^nt). [ad* L. dkrbmotU- 
urn, f. deeri^ stem of inceptive decrhsc-in to 
CBXA8B : see -ment.] 

1 . The process or fact of decrearing or growing 
gradually leu, or (with //.) an instance of this ; 
decrease, diminution, lessening, waiter toia. (Op- 
posed to incremnt,^ 

tdat Mountaou DiaMba 3x0 The decrements of the 


Exp. Pkys. Mech. xid* 151 Thu gT^r decrement of 
pressure of the Air. 1891 WobowASi) Hat. Hist. Earth v. 
(X793) 953 Rocks, .suffer a oontiouBl Decrement, and grow 
lowermlowcr. 1774 J. Biwant 1.339 A society 

. .where there is a eonttnual decrement* n. Grbrn 

Vited Dynasniet 8x Signs of the decrement orViial energy, 
tb. sfac. Bodily decay* wasting away. Obs. 
iheA Sia T. BaowNE Pteud. EP. vi. iv. s8o Our decrement 
accelerates, we set apace, and In our fast dayes preclphate 



iaa»iPiT. 

bto our gnvcft. 1691 Ray Oitwl* fVcritiuh v. <x 7 ^) 340 
Thera is a Decrement or Decay both of I'hings and Men. 

0. The wane (of the moon) ; s/ec, in Hertddry, 
i6ie Gvilum HtraUty iii. iti. (t6ti) 91 Her diven de- 
nomlnatione in Henildrie, as her increment in her increase 
..her decf^ment in her waning and her detriment in her 
change and eclipse. i8aa T. Taylor A^Uius *90 The 
Moon.. defining the month through her increments, and 
afterwards by her equal decrements. 

d. Decrement of life \ in the doctrine of annuities 
and tables of luortauty : The ^annual) decrease of 
a given number of persons by death. 


of the decrements of Life. *18^1 HKasciiBL.y/mf. Nai, PhiL 
n. vi. 178 The decrement of life, or the law oi mortality. 

e. Crystallography. * A successive diminution of 
the layers of molecules, applied to the faces of the 
primitive form, by which ttie secondary forms are 
supposed to be prodneed * (Webster). 

1805*17 R. Jameson Ckeir. Min. (ed. 3) 146 The decre* 
ments on the edges concur with those in the angles to pro< 
duce the .same crystalUne form. i8e3 H. J. Brooke f Hired. 
Crystalhfr. r8 When the additions do not cover the whole 
surface 01 a primary form, but there are rows of molecules 
omitted pn^ the edges, or angles of the superimposed plates, 
such pmMsiou is called a decrement. Buckle Civiliz. 
II. vii. 4pa 'fhe secondary forms of all crystals are derived 
from thw prunary forms by a regular process of decrement. 

2 . The amount lost by diminution or waste; 
stee. in Math, a small (jnantityby which a variable 
diminishes {p.g. in a given small time). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formti Sf Qual.^ [What] the obtained 
powder amounts to over and above the decrement of 
weight. 1758 I. Lyons Fluxions oo Let Y be the decrement 
of >. i 8 ia -6 Playpau Nai. Phil. (i 8 xq) I. 337 The de- 
crements of heat in each second. 1848 H. Rogers Kss. (t86o) 
I. 303 Admitting increase or diminution by infinitely small 
increments or decrements. 1883 Ecommisi 15 Sept.. If the 
unearned increment is to be appropriated fay the State. . 
The undeserved^ decrement, as perhaps it may be called, 
would surely claim compensation, 
td. Applied to certain college expenses at Ox- 
ford : see quot. 1726. Obs. 

Li^gin Amolde Chron. (x8tt) 371 Item in decrementisJij. 
li. vt|. s’. I d\J vjeh R. Newton in Reminiscences (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 64 Decrements, each Scholar's proportion for 
Fuel, Candles, Salt, and other coniiiion necessaries : origin- 
ally so call'd as .so much did. on these accounts, deerescertt 
or was discounted from a Scholar's Endowment 
i Deorepi'dity. rare [f. decrepid, variant 
of Dkcrewt, after lmidity\ etc.] =* Deckkpi- 
THDK. 

tTfin Mise. in Ann. Keg, 190/2 Age pictured in the mind 
is decrepidity in winter, retiring in the evening to the com- 
fortable shelter of a fire-.side, 

DMrapit (d/kre*pit), a. (sb.) Also 6 deoro- 
pute, deoroaped, 0-7 deorepite, -et, 7 -ate, 
7-9 deorepid, 8 deorlpid, -ed, deoripped. [a. F. 
dierdpit (i6th c.), in I5thc. descrepy, ad. L. decrepit- 
us very old, decrepit, f. de- down + crepit-^ ppl. 
stem of crepdre to crack, creak, rattle. The bnal 
•‘U has had many forms assimilated to pa, pples., 
adjs. in -iV, etc.J 

1 . Of living beings (and their Attributes): Wasted 
or worn out with old age, decayed and enfeebled 
with infirmities ; old and feeble. 
c 1550 Henryson Predse oj Age a Ane auld man, and de- 
crepit, hard 1 .sing. Act Hen. VI If c. 3 } x 

Kveiy man . . not lame decrepit te or maymed. 1550 Ckoiv- 
LEY Inform. \ Petit, 462 To sustayne theyr parents decrepet 
age. s6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Uxxix. A fourth 


forre older decrepate with age. 1689-90 Tkmplr Ess. 
Heedth 6- Long Life WTcs. 1731 I. 373 With common 
Diseases Strength grows decrepit. 1750 Fielding Amelia 
(1775^ X. 4 Poor old decrepit people, who are incapable of 
getting a livelihood by work. 187a Black Ad 7 >. Phaeton 
XX. 383 Some poor old pensioner, decr^it and feeble-eyed. 
/ 3 . decrejHd, etc. a 1616 Bkal'M. & Fi.. Lit. Fr. Lawyer 
1. i, Thou shut not find 1 am decrepid. 1696 Dryoen Let. 
Mrs. Sfewetri x Oct. Wks. x8ao 1 . 11. 66 How can you be so 
good to an old decrepid man 7 xyip D'Urkkv Pilts (1872) 

IV. 3x7 Decripped old Sinners. xIao W. Irving Sketch 
Bk, 1 . 9 x 6 A poor decrepid old woman. 184^ G. E. Day tr. 
Sion's Anon. Chetn, 1 . 304 An old, decnqiid. .animal. 

2. of things. 

*584 hi ASHE Cu^ri. Trav, 33 The decrepite Churches in 
contention beyond sea. Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. 

V. xxi. 36 a Decrepite superstitions. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. 
Reform Wks. HI. 361 Ihe poor wasted decrepid revenue 
rf the principality. 1863 D. G. Mitchell My Farm of 
Edgmood 134 The decrepid apple trees are rooted up. 1878 
Lbckv Rng. in 18M C. I. t. ji6 The military .administra- 
tions of surrounding nations were singularly decrepit and 
corrupt. 

B. ib. One who is decrepit. Ohs. or heal. 

Hist. Man i. 35 In men full of dayc^, and 
fciwh decrepittes a.s old age hath long arrested. 18^ S. 
Gloss.. Dccrippif^ a cripple, lame person, 

t Bacre'j^t, V. Obsr'^ [f. prec.] To make 
decrepit (sec quot.’'. 

i8« R. Holme Armoury ui. yioki The Tying Neck and 
Heels, IS a Punishment of dccrepiting, that is Miiumniing 
together, as it were into a 

t Bfterftpitage, Dftorepitaac^. Ohs. Irregular 
formations » DBCRcntUDE. 


no 

Cdf‘kre*pit4tt)i v, [f. med. or 
mod.L. aeertpUdre, f. down, away t •crepitdre 
to crackle, freq. of crepdre to crack. Cf. F. d^erd* 
(1690 in llatxf.).] 

1 . irons. To calcine or roast (a salt or mineral) 
until it no longer crackles in the Are. 

1646 Sia T. Brownb Pseud. Bk 11. v. 87 And so will It 
come to passe in a iwt of salh although decrepitated. sSit 
Boyle Porousn. Anim. 4> ^lid Bed. vili. xas A pound of 
Dantxick Vitriol and a pMud of Sea Salt, after the former 
had been very lightly calcined, and .the latter decrepitated. 
*788 Smith LabotvUofyl. 379 Decrepitate them, i.s. diy 
them till they crack, in a pra, crucible, orjrlean fira shovef. 


1670 G* H. Hist. Cardinals 11. iti. 176 
anddeowpit^ ihonid e dscrepHXV /' 
a|pe •« hla ioBriiutiea, and decrepitancy. 


. Of his goodness 
Ibid. III. 11. 30a His 


until all crackling noise h^ ceased. 

2 . inir. Of salts and minerals: To make a 
crackling noise when suddenly heated, accompanied 
by a violent disintegration of their particles. 

Ibis is owing to the sudden conversion into steam of the 
water enclosed within the substance, or, as in some natural 
minerals, to the unequal expansion of the laminie which 
compose them. Watts Diet. Chrm. 

Plot Oxfordsk. 54 Put in the fire, it presently de- 
crepitates with no le«i noise than salt itself. i8ee tr. 
Lagrange'^s Cke»n. 1 . 331 if transparent calcareous spar be 
exposed to a sudden heat, it decrepitates and loses its 
transparency. 1849 Dana Geol. v. (1850) 334 xid/r, It de- 
crepitates. .but does not fuse. 

Hence Deore*pltated ppl. a., Deore-pitating 
zfbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

166a R. Mathew Uni. Akh. 8 101. 165 Let thy salt 
stand meanly red til it wil crack no more, and that is called 
decrepitating. 1765 Unixf. Mag. XXXVII. 84/3, I.. take 
equal parts of decrepitated salt and nitre. 1819 H. Busk 
Vestrtad v. 53 Decrepitating salts with fury crack. 1874 
Grove Contrth. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 304 A brilliant 
combustion, attended with a decrepitating noise. 

Deorepitatioil (d/krcpit^i'fdn). [n. of action 

f. Deorepitate: see -ation. Also mod.F. (174a 
in Hatzf.), and prob. in i6-i7th c. Latin.] The 
action of the verb Decrepitate : a. The calcining 
of a salt or mineral until it ceases to crackle with 
the heat. b. The crackling and disintegration of 
a salt or mineml when e^^osed to sudden heat. 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Chym, 143 Unless the hydro- 
pick moisture, .be exhausted by flaeration or decrepitation. 

PhiL Trails. XV. xo6x In the decrepitation of common 
Salt. 1807 Faraday Chem. Manip. v. t 6 q Decrepitation is 
pnerally occasioned by the expansion of the outer poitions 
Dcfore the interior lias had time to heat. 1830 Lindlbv Nat. 
Syst. Hot. 343 Said to contain nitre, a proof of which is shewn 
by their frequent decreiutation when thrown on the fire. 
Baorepitly (dfkrc’pltli), mlv. [-ly in a 
decrepit manner. 

1848 Lowell Sir Launfal 11. i. And she rose up decrepitly 
For a lost dim looleat earth ana sea. 
tBooreidtnegg. Obs. Also 7-8 deorepid-. 
t-XESa.] « 1 ) BCBEPITUDB. 

160X Cornwallveb Ep. X, Before decrepitness and death 
catch me, xbrn Wycherley PI. Dealer n. i, Wou’dst thou 
make me the Staff of thy Age, the Crutch of thy Decrepid- 
ncss ? 1703 J. Savage Lett. A ntients vUi. 49 The Decrepid- 
ness of extream Old Age. 

Bacrepitude (d/krcpUiMd). [a. F. dicripu 
hide (14th c.), prob. repr. a med.L. *dccrepitudo, 
f. decrepitus, or on the model of similar formations : 
see -TUDE.] The stale or condition of being de- 
crepit ; a state of feebleness and decay, esp. that 
due to old age. lit. and Jig. 

1603 Florio Montaigne t. xix. (1633) 37 She . . dies in her 
decrepitude, xvgx Johnson Rambler No. X51 P x The several 
stages by whicn animal life makes its progress from infancy 
to decrepitude. X784C0WPKK Task 11. 489 Praise from the 
rivel’d lips of toothless, bald Decrepitude.^ 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. x6i Still when hoary decrepitude . . Nods a 
tremulous Yes to all. 1875 Mkrivale Gen. Hist. Rome Ixx v. 
(1877) 627 Paganism thus stricken down in her decrepitude 
never rose again. 

tBeore*pit3r« Obs. [a.OF. dr<'rr//f//(i5-i7th 
c. in Godet!), ad, mcd.L. decrepit-ds, "tatem (Du 
Cange), f. L. decrepitus.'] • Decrepitude. 

1570 Newton tr. Lemnids Comp/ex, 30 a, The fiiste enter- 
aunce and steppe Into Oide Age, which is the nexte neigh- 
boure to decrepicie and dotage. 1598 Florio, Dunpita. . 
olde age, decrepitie. 1603 — Montaigne 11. xxix. {1638) 294 
Being demanded what his studies wsould stead him in ms 
decrepity. 1605 ZeiKmKu Alt Footes Plays X873 1 . x6o A true 
Ix>adstone to draw on Decrepity. 

B0Or9BO6llO6 (dfkre'sens). rare, [ad, L. di- 
crescentia decreasing, waning, f. dicreseire to De- 
crease : see -ence.T Waning state or condition. 

187a Contemp. Rev. aX. 809 Iney have attained their 
maximum of development, anc^ byinevitablo sequence, have 
begun their decrescence. 

11 Becr0«cmdo (d^kcefend^). Mus. [It -* 
decreasing.] A musical direction indicating that 
the tone is to. be gradually lessened in force or 
loudness; « Dixinuekdo, As sh.x A gradual 
diminution of loudness of tone. 
x88o Grove Diet. Mas. s-v., A decrescendo of 48 baff ftom 

m: 

jDeoraSMIlt (d/kre*8^t), a. and sb. Also 7^8 
deoTessant [ad. L. dicrescent-m, pplA of 
dccrescTre to Decrease : see -Binr. For the etirlier 
spelling, cf. Crescent.] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less. 


Chiefly of the moon : Waning, in her ; 

in Her, repiesented with the Imtpi 
sinister side. In Bok applied to otgaiis which de< 
crease gmdoaily from the base upwards. 

idioGuiLUMMrhiaftjfiiL Hi. (1660) isi Kehearath Axafe, 
a Moon deereisaat Proper, wu JiaRb Aritk t (1696) 30 
Then draw the Decreecent Luouiw) or SeparatfbL 
Chamrem Cycl i.v. Deeremeni, The moon locking tq -tbe 
left side of the escutcheon Is always supposed to be decres- 
sant. iSti PiNKXRTbN PetraL 11 . 167 A doien spedmeiis, 
which presented a dcoresoent progretsicm, with regud to the 
size of the grain. 187a Tbnmvion Gagtik d 5*9 Be- 
tween the increscent and decrescent moon. 

B. sh. The moon in her deciemeht or wane : used 
in Her, as a bearing, (Opposed to increstgeU^ 
t6s6 Bullokar, Deermesnt, the Moone in the last quarter, 
f i6eo Feltham Resolves xxvili. (xst ed.) 88 Thus while he 
sinner he is a Decressont; when he iepents, a Cressant. 
1691 Loud. Gas. No, 3674/4 A Cross Mofine between e In- 
crescents and s Decrescents, riisi J, B. HvttttPoenes, 
Glenfintas x68 The wan decrescent's slanting beams. 
Deorese, deorewe, obs. forms of Deorease. 
Decresion, van of Deoretion Obs., decrease. 
Beoretal (d/krf tUp, a., sb. Also 4-7 -ale, 
-aU(e, (7 deoreetall). |ju F. d^crttalrale (13th c.), 
ad. L. dScretdlis of or containing a decree, whence 
med.L. decrctdles (sc. efistolse) papal letten con- 
taining decrees, deerHdU a decree, statute, constitu- 
tion.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing, 
a decree or decrees, a. Pertaining to the papal 
decrees : see B. i. t Decretal riFht : canon law. 
1480 Caxton Faytes of A. iii. v. X75 After the decretall wd 


or rather ex^radecreuTand ejUravagant constitu^s. ^**^ 


boNNB in SeUci. (1840) x8 The word inspired by the Hoi, 
Ghost ; not apocrypha], not decretal, not traditional. s68e 
Burnet Rights Princes v. 165 That impudent Forgery of 
the Decretal Eputles. 17615 Blackstonk Comm. I. 39 Ilie 
canon laws, or decretal epistles of the pojies, are . . rescripts 
in the strictest sense. x8a3 Lingard Hut. Eng. VI. T93 Cam- 
peffgio had read the decretal bull to him and his minister. 

D. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a decree of 
Chancery or other civil court. 

1689 Col. Ree. Pennsylv. 1 . 353 Persuant to a Decretall 
order of y* ProvinlL Judges, zyza Lmd. Gae. No. 5253/4 
A Decretal Order made in the H igh Court of Chancery. 
18x9 SwANSTON Reports (Chancery) Hi. ^ 8 1 'he hill could 
not be dismissed by motion of course. That order was de- 
cretal, and necessarily retained the cause. 1884 tVeekfy 
Motes 80 Dec. 348/s Such an order is decretal only and not 
a final foreclosure judgment. 

t 2 . Having the force of a decree or absolute 
command, imperative, b. transf of the person 
who commands. Obs. 

a z6io Healey Epictetus* Man. Ixxi v. (1636) 95 To observe 
all these as decretall lawe-s never to bee violated. 


to have been most peremptory and decretal in lu$ threat- 
enings. 

fS. Decisive, definitive. Obs. rare. 
t6o8 Chafman Byrods Trag. Plays 1873 H. 3*9 So beer's 
a most decreetall end of me. then Evblyn Mumism . vii. 
353 Ibe decretal Battel at Pharsalla. 

B. sb. 

1 . Ecel, A papal decree or decretal epistle; a 
document issneo by a Pope, containing a decree 
or authoritative decision on some point of doctrine 
or ecclesiastical law. b. U. The collection of such 
decrees, forming part of tne canon law. 

rs33o R. Brunnk Chron. (18x0) 337, ft if decretal ne 
were ordeynd for hi*) pe clerkes ouer alle ne ronht to do 
ainys. 1377 I.angl. P, PL B. v. 428 Ac In canoun ne in he 
decretales 1 can noujte rede a lyne. 1481 Caxton Myrr. t. 
V. 26 They . . goo lerne anon the lawes or decretall. e 3555 
Har»fibld * “* * 


:s Hen. V///(iByf^ xox That . . the Pope 

etall drawn out for hia purpoae. 18^ 

Milton Cotast. Wks. (xBjx) 358 To uphold nis 


would sign a Decretal 

Milton Cotast. Wks. (xBsx) 358 To . 

Canons, and Gregorian decretals, syag tr. Dupin's Ecei 


Hitt, lyth C. I. V. ^ The Name of Detail ia particularly 
given to' the Letters of the Popes which contain Constitu- 


churches. 1896 Provdb Hist. Eng * 11* ix. ais The first <jk- 
ereta), which was withheld hy Campqggiot in which he had 
pronounced the matruiffe with Catherine invalid, Lit. 
Churchman VI. 30^ The false decretals of Istdora. 

H The sing^ was occasionally nied iostfifid of the 
//. in sense b above. Obs, 

153s DiaL Lam Asw-. 11. xxvi..(r63S) 110 They that be 
learned in the law . . hmd the d^etau nlndetb not in this 
Realme, iS^-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (x68A HI. /307 They 
brought forth a Decretal, a Book of the Bishop w Romes 
Law, to bind mo to aaswer. 

2 . trasttf. A decree, ordinance. 

1588 GaKKHB Perimedss 3 To phlebotoBsii, to fomenta- 
cions, and such ^Icinall dccretais. ‘4 uttP J* SiiiTff\ 9 e/. 
DUe.xr. 271 Wbicharo not the etmal dktateiiiiul deeroMlt 
' ' I divine nature. s8^ J. IhAUtmmsSM* CAn 86 A re- 


oflheil 

pealofthedeerecalsefl 

t Damtallu^ . A 

wold of Robelait ; die loid of deoiei^ dui 

Keys an gta to msf good God and Deerotrila^ 



' ]»tnBli9kxairB. 

t llWiMirittUaM/*'' [f. DxduTAL-f -iHi.] 
dTor uloorinj' to thie Decietals. 
i6eo 0 . % Kifi, Libtlih jS. so They haoe . . receiued a 
new decretaline law, wherein thfey wadke more curion&ly, 
then In the law of God. iMd, ii. iv. go Their decretaUne 
doctrine it neither sound, nor holy, lyel Momux Ii«h€tnis 
nr. xHx. (1737; tpf Our old DecretaUne Scholiastji. 
BtOMWift (d/krrtiilist). [mod. f. Dbobetal 
(B. I) + -IST : c£ F. ditHiaJUU (14th c,), and Db- 
OBiviST.] One versed in the Decretala, fb* One 
who hblib the Calvinistic doctrine as to the deexees 
of God (cf. Dbobital a* a), 
lyse D. Wnitay DUc.FivtP^mU id. I. (18x7) 400 If these 
Decretallsts mw take sanctuary in the fore-knowledge God 
hath of things future, the Hobbists and the FaUllsts may do 
the seme. MTa R. Jbmkins in AreAatoL Cattt VI 1 1 . 66 nctf, 
Apostacy according to the decretalista is a threefold crime. 
Baora'tally, drib, [-ly 2.] In a decretal way, 
by way of decree. 

ides W. SetATBR 7>Mrr(T6s3) ei5 Doctrinolly, or rather 
decretally, its deliuered by Vrl^. a Thttt. 

(i6sq) toA When were these dogmatised and decretally 
stablished for catholique doctrine t 1716 M. D a vi ee W Mm. 
^riU II. To Rdr. 43 The Supream Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
as decretally Pre-cxistin|r 10 the Hypastatick union. 

tX)GOrd*twy. vhs, [f. L dhrit-Mm Decreb 
4 ^ABY .1 One versed in the Decretals. 
sgBs J. nSLL ff addon’s Answ. Osor. 358 b, For Evange- 
listes, cruell Canoniste^ Copistes, Dccreturies. 

Deore*te. 1 . mDeobbib 4 a. [A special adapt- 
ation of L. deerStum^ 

1830 Austin Jurispr^ (1879) 11 . xxviil S34 The most Im- 
portant .. of these special constitutions were those decrctcs 
and rescripts which were made hy the Emnerors . . a deercte 
being an ordar made on a regular appeal from the Judgment 
of a Tower tribunal. 

2 . Obs. var. of Decreet. 
t ]>GCr0*tioil. Obs, Also 7 deoresioxi. [n. 
of action from L. dectft^f ppl stem of deermht to 
Decrease ; cf. accretimt concretion, (Not used in 
L., which had a different decretio from decetn^re to 
decree.)] Decrease, diminaticn. 

X63R Swan S|^fc. M. iv. 8 a (1643) 68 The clouds . . by de- 
scending make no greater augmentation then the decresion 
was in their ascending. x6gg Pkasson Crsed(i83g) 73 By 
which deerction we might guess at a former increase. 
Daorttist (d/krrtist). [ad. med.L. decretista, 
f. decreiutn Dectree ; see -isT, So OF. d 4 cr£Hste 
(1499 in Godef), earlier ddcrfthtre (see next).] 
One versed in the Decretals ; a decretalist. 

c X400 Apol, Loll, 75 pe decretistis, pat are Israelitis . . as 
to be part of sciens pat bey han tane of Godis lawe, & 
J^^ians, a.s to Jie p.vt hat \fcy hauc of worldly wysdam. 
i(^ Blount Glossoir,t Vecreitst^ a Student, or one that 
studies the Decretals. lya® Aylfffk Pai'crkon xx, The Dc- 
cretists had their Rise and Beginning, even under the Kei^ 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarosso. 1871 Vaughan L\/% 
Si, Thomas 3<3 To attend the lectures of the decrctists. 
tl) 60 MXVBlMi Obs, [a.0F.ri<f(fr//«V/r«(i3th 
c. in Liltrc), ad. med.L. dccretista : see -jstre : 
later (see prec,).] «prec. 

saga Langl. P, PL Cf. xvi. 85 This doctor and diuinour, 
and decretistre of canon, Hath no pite on vs pourc. 
DaorttiTa (dfkrrtiv), a, [f L. decret^y pnl, 
stem of decemhe to Decree + -IVB.] Having the 
attribute of decreeing; * Decretory i. 

1609 Bp. W. Baria)w Answ, Neunelsss Catk. 170 Either 
discretiue . . or directiue . . and thirdly decretiue. which is in 
the Prince, either affirmatiudy to binde those within his com- 
passe fete.]. 1631 Baxter Iti/i Bapt, 369 To distinguish be- 
tween event and duty; the Decretive and Legislative will 
of God. 1770 WxsLEY IVks. (1873) XIV. T95 Both the choice 
of the former, and the decretive omission of the latter were 
owing . . to the sovereign will . . of God. 1874 H. R. Rey- 
nolds John Bapi, Ui. 1 3. ao6 They are . . too specific and 
too decretive in their essence. 

Hence ltoor«*tiTtl7 adv, 

1610 Hralkv Si, Aug, CUie of Cod 808 The thousand 
years ore decretively meant of the devtlls bondage onely. 

t BacvaliOlHiidf a, Obs, rare, [f. L. decrelori- 

MS Decretory 4 -al.] 

1 . «Deorbtort3. 

ts88 J. Hasviv Disc, Probl, 05 The great CUmactericall. 
HeMomaticail, Scalaiy, Decretoriall yeerv. Ibid, 93 Is it 
thgrafoiv impossible . . that any of those should see as far 
into Decretoriall numbers T 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Rp, 
fv. xU. Ria The medicall or Decretoriall mouth. 

2 . -DECRErORY I. 

17^ Farmsr LetU io Worikingtm i.(R.>, That I . .overrule 
the Scripture itself. In a decretorial manner. 

Obs, [f as prec. 4 -an.] 
Decisive, critical; » Decretory a, 3. 

iDMAN Penit, Pardoned (» 7 ! 3 > ■? 9 .Th«» 


1899 J. mOMAl 
Is no decretorian 


nomy, with their Critical and Decretorian Days, a consider, 
able Part of their Medicinal Studies. 

Dtovi'toirilgri ^Obs^ [f. next 4 -lyA] 
ln » d*fl*to*yuianaerj poritively, d^»ively. 


drive aL 

OiMtttttV (dUtiTtMl), «. Now fiw# or Obs. 
hid. L Ost^-tss, t d»rit- ppl. Sem of L iff- 
to determtoe, Dionn ! see .obt.] 


ill 

1 . Of the netare of, ineolving, dr lelBtiiic to, a 
decree, authoritative deciiion, or final Judgement. 
a 1831 poNNR in Seisei, (1840]! 83 We banish ..all imagin- 
ary fatality, and all decretory imposribility of concurrence 
Md i^pcration to our own salvation. i8m Taylor 
GLRxetnp. 11. vil 37 Hic.^tc decretory and nnall words of 
S. Paul : Ho that defiies a Temple, him will God destroy. 
>873 Baxter Let. in Answ. Dodwelt 83 You appropriate 
the Decretory Power to your Monarch ; and communicate 
only the executive, iw I. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) 11 . 
V. xa8 Jesus, knowing they had passed a decretory sentence 
again.st Him. 1807 Robinson Atchstol. Grma i. xvi 77 The 
decretory sentence was passed. 

tb. Of persons: Characterized pronouncing 
a definite decision or judgement ; positive, decided. 
i8sr Jtt«. Taylor Stmt, for IVar l xi. 136 They that with 
. . a looM tongue are too decretory, and enunciative of 
speedy judgement. 1855 - ■ Vnum Necess. vii. 1 1 , 1 will 
not^ be decretory in it,because the Scripture hath said nothing 
of it. 1880 H. Dodwell Two Lett, Advice (1691) 105 If 
I may seem decretory in resolving positively some things 
controverted among learned men. 
t2. Such as to decide the question ; decisive, 
deteruiin.itive. Ohs, 

1674 Kvklvn Navig, 4 Comm, Misc. Writ. (1805) 644 That 
decretory battle at Actiuin. 1698 M. Morgan Poetn on 
Victory over Pr. Fleet 7 In which was struck this decretory 
Blow. x 9 i 8 Bp. Hutchinson Bi/Mrrq/? 11720) 17a They 
tried . . their Claims to Land, l>y Combat, or the Decretory 
Momcl. 1737 WfitSTuN Josephus Disw, 105 'llicre is one 
particular O^rvation . . that seem.s to me to he decretoiy. 

1 3 . Old Med. and Astrol. rert.iining to or de- 
cisive of the final is-sne of a disease, etc. ; also Jig. 
of a course of life ; - Cwtical 4. Ohs, or arch, 

MW B. Googe Heresbach’s Jltisb. (1586) 78 h, The third 
of Male (which is the lasle decrctoric dale of the Vine). i8ex 
Holland Pliny 1 . 500 The foure dccrcturie or criticall dnies, 
that gitie the docme of Oliue trees, either to good or had. 1648 
Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Kp. rv. xit. 2x3 The medicall month ; 
introduced by Galen . . fur the licttcr compute of Dccretoi^ 
or Criticall dayes. 1703 C. Mather Magn, Chr. 111. iv. vii. 
(i«52) 610 When the decretoiy hour of death overtakes you. 
x8gio £. Johnson Rise Christemiom ic>4, I look intrepidly 
forward to yonder decretory hour lof death). 
tD6CreW*t V, Ohs. rare, [f. 01 *’. diertu, now 
dicrUy pa. pple. of dicreistrey d 4 crottrc to De- 
crease : cf. AcfJRUE.] To decrease, wane. 

1^98 Spenser F, Q. iv. vi. 18 Sir Arthcg.'ill renewed His 
strength still more, hut she still more decrewed. 

Decrial (dfkmi'^L. ran. [f. Decry z/. -i- -al 5.] 
The act of decrying ; open disparagement. 

1711 Shaptesb. Charac. Misc. v. i. (1737) 111 . 366 The 
Decrial of an Art, on which the Cause ami Interest of Wit 
and Letters absolutely depend. Ibid, v. ii. (R.\ A decri.Tl or 
dl^ragement of those raw works. 

Decririd (dfkrsi*d),///, a, [f. Decry v.+-ki).] 
Cried down, disparagetl openly, etc. ; see the verli. 

x65S H. Vaughan .yi 7 p.TvVa#»/. i. 1x858) 36 Prayer was such 
A decryed course, sure it prevailed not much. 1783 Burke 
Report Affairs India Wks. 1842 11.6 A suspected and de- 
cried government. 18x8 J. C. li orhouse Italy ( 1 859) 1 1 . 37a 
A decried effort since the edict of Dr. lohnson. 

D6CXi6r (dfkrniMj). One who decries. 
s8q8 Fryer Acc, E, India A iiijh, It is a Justice only in-, 
tenoed my Country .igainst its Decriers, a 1718 South Serm. 
VII. ii. (K.), The late fanatic dccrycrs of the necessity of 
hum<Tn learning. x88x Saintsburv Dryden v. 103 Dryden’s 
principal decricr. 

1 2 l 6 Cri* 11 liliatG, V, obs. ran, [f. med.L. 
decrimindn (Du Cange), f. Dk- I. 3 + crimimre 
to accuse of crime.] To denounce as a criminal, 
to accuse. Hence Decri'mliiatiag PfL a, 

1870 Tfval RudyardfStc, in Phenix (ijssj 1 . 398 A whole 
sea of their Derriminating and Obnoxious Terms. 

t Deoro*tt, v. Obs. notue-wd. [a. F. ddcrottery 
in 1 2th c. descroUry i. de-y des- (Dk- I. 6) 4 erotic 
dirt.] trans. To clean from dirt, remove dirt from. 

16^ Urquhart Rabelais 1. xx, To decrott themselves in 
rub^g of the dirt of either their shoes or clothes. 

DeorOWn (d/kruinj\ x/T ? Obs. [f. Dk- II. 2 
4 Crown sb, Cf. F. dlconronmr * to vnerowne’ 
(Cotgr.), OF. descorofur ( I2lh c.) ; also dethrone^ 
tram. To deprive of the crown, to discrown. 

1809 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. T53 Auihoritie 
to de-Throan and dc-Crowne Princes. 16x4 F. White Repl. 
Fisher 56 llironing and dethroning, crowning and decrown- 
ing them. 1778 Phil. Sum. .V. Iret, 323 If the Pope bad 
not arrogated a right to dethrone and decrown Kinn. iBjR 
i.yrroN Rienzi t. lii, How art thou decrowned and spoilt 
by thy recre.Tnt and apostate diildren. 

Hence Deopownlng vbl, sb, 
ax8i3 OvERBURY A Wife (163B) aia The decrowning of 
Kin^ 

DecnUltotiO& (d/krvst^i'J^). rarc-^^, [n. 
of action f. L. decrust-arc to jiecl off (an outer 
layer or crust), f. De- 1. 6 + crusta Ckurt, crustdre 
to Crust : see -ation.] The removal of a crust or 
incrustation. 

x6ii Cotgr., Deeruelathn, a decrustaiion, or vnemstingj 
a paring awi^ of the vppermost part, or outmost rind, 1898 
in Blount Glmogr, 1698 in Phillips, lyaz in Bailky; 
and in mod. Diets. t88s in Syd. Soe. Lex, 

Daexy (dfkror), V, Also 6-7 deorio. Pa. t. 
and ppTe. decried, fa. K. dMer, in 34th c. 
dcserlery f, dts-y do- (sec De- 1 . 6 ) 4 crier to cry. In 
^g. the prefix appears always to have been taken 
in sense ‘down’ : see Dk- I. 4.] 

1 . trans. To denounce, condemn, suppress, or 
depreciate by proclamation ; <^cry down (Cry v. 


mcoummvim. 

17 a) ; ehieffy said of foreign or obsolete coins ; 
also to Mig down the value (of any article) by 
the utterance or circulation of statements. 

1817 Moryson IHh. I. itL vj. ado Having a ringular Art to 
draw all forraine coynea when they want rb«n^.1i^ rawing 
tha value, and hi like mirt to put them awaySi when they 
haue got abundance thereof, by decrying the. vMue. t8||^ 
T. Stafford Pae. Hib, iv. (xSai) 387 The calling downe, 
and decrying of all other Moneys whatsoever. 1897 F velvn 
Numism. vi. 204 Many others [medals of Elagabalus) decried 
and called in for his infamous life, syie Whitworth Ace, 
Russia (i7«8) 80 Next year, .the . . gold . . wits left without 
refining, which utterly decried those Ducats. 1789 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 . 378 The king may , . decry, or cry down, 
any coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer cumnt. 
1^4 Act 7-8 Viet. c. 84 1 1 Spreading ; . any fuse raniour, 
with intent to eiiKance or decry the price of any goodo. 

2. I'o cry out against ; to disparage or condemn 
openly: to attaoc the credit or reputation of; 
» Cry down (Cry 17 b).' 

1841 T. Jackson True Evang. T. f. 77 We xoe. .to law 
onq with another (which S. Paul so decryed). t88e R. 
Coke Justice Find, Pref. x All men . . have with one V(^ 
commended Virtue, and decried Vice. 1889 Fkpvb Diaiy 
37 Nov., The goldsnuth.s do decry the new Act. 1798 C. 
Lucas Ess, Waters 1 . Pref., ' Who Is this ', says one , 7 that 
is come to decry our waters?’ 1867 Lewes //w/. Philos. 
II. 105 lie does not so much decry Aristotle, as the idolatry 
of Aristotle. 187a Yeats Gtvwih Comm. 371 The zeal with 
which the Church decried the taking of interest or usury. 
Hence Deorydug vhL sb. 

3833 [see J above]. 1837 ,^taie Trials, John Hampden 
(R.), There hath been a decrying by the people and they 
have petitioned in parliament agalniit it. 1803 Kinglakn 
Crimea (1874) I. vi. 84 A general deemng of arms, 
t DjfiOSTf t'an^^. [f. prec. vb.] The 

decrying (of money) ; deciial. 

1688 tr. Chardin’s Tresv. i. 9 7 ’hc English were the Pro- 
curers of this Decry.. For had that Money continu’d Currant, 
their Trade hnd been min'd. 

Decryitaluiation (dikristMaiz^i'jon). [f. 

De- II. 1 .] peprivation of cryslaltine structure. 

x86o Rat. Rev. X. 83/x The decrystallization of ice by the 
solar rays. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 56 Developed by the 
breoking-down or.decrystallisation of the ice. 

t Deoubaidoil. Obs. ran, [n. of action f. L. 
dccubdre to lie away (from one’s own bed), taken 
in sense of L. decnmbhe to lie down.] The action 
of lying down. 

x6oa Ev’elvn Syha (X776) 6x3 At this Deculiatlon upon 
boughs the Satyrii»t seems to hint, when he introduces the 

iCibiM 

Pertaining to or resulting from decubitus. 

1898 Bkaitiiwaitk ReirosHct Med, LXXIII. 4 Dr. Hand- 
fiel^oncK on decuhital inflammation. 

II DacubitUR (dfkir/'bitili^s). Med. [mod.L. f. 
dentmbire to lie down, after aecubilus and other 
parallel forms. Used also in French from 1747.] 

1 . The manner or posture of lyii^ in bed. 

1868 A. Fltnt Princ. Med, (1880J 190 The dorsal decubitus 
should not be constantly maintained ; changes of positipn 
are important. 1879 J. M. Duncan Lett, Dis. Women 
XXX. (1889) 345 The dwubitus is rarely on the healthy side. 

2 . ' Also, a synonym of Bedsore' {Syd, Soc, Lex .) ; 
see Drd sb. 29. 

t Decu'loato, v. Obs.^ ** [f. late L. deculcdre f 
-ate 3 ; cf. inculcate (See qtiols.) 

1813 Cocker AM, Deculcait, to tread somthing vnder foot. 
1898B luunt Glossogr.,Decu(rate. . to tread or trample upon, 
t DooU'lt, V, Obs.^ ® [ad, L. dfcuUdre (rare 
and doubtful) » valde occultare.'] (See quot.) 

i8e3 CoCKERAXi, Dccult, to hide pnuily. 

Deoultivate: see De- II. i. 

Daovsiail (dekiwmiln), <7. Also 7-8 -oae. 
[ad. L. decumdn-uSy var. of decimdnus of or be- 
loujj^ng to the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, f. 
derim-us tenth : see -an ; also, by metonymy, con* 
sidcrable, large, immense.] 

1 . Very large, immense : usually of waves. 

(As to the vul^ notion that the tenth or decuman wave, 
flneius decumeutus,\% greater and more dangerouR than 
any other : see Sir Thos. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. a, De 
Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. i86a Vll. t8>) 

X859 Gauobn Tsars of Church 30 I'o be overwhelmed 
and quite sunk hy such decumane hillowes as those small 
vessels have no proportion to resist. 1708 Motteux Rabe- 
lais IV. xxiii. (1737) 97 I’hat decumane Wave that took us 
fore and aft. 1838 FrasePs Mag. XV 11 . xss The tenth, or 
decuman, U the last of the senes of waves, and the most 
sweeping in its operation. 1870 Farrar Witn, Hist, i. (187X) 

5 Confitmnee, ihtu even amid the decuman billows of modem 
scepticism it [the Church] shall remain immovable. 
ahsol. 1870 Lowrll Poems, CeUhedr,, Shocks of surf that 
dumb and fell. Sfiume-aliding down the baffled decuman. 

2 . Rons, Antiq, Belonging to the tenth cohort : 
applied to the chief entrance to a camp, or that 
farthest from the enemy {forta decumana), 

185a Wright Ceity Rm.mt 4 Saxon (i86sj 148 ITie decu- 
man gate. 

tDriOUSUtuii a, 

-AL.] =7 prec. 1. 

18^ Urquhaht Jewel Wkiu (X634) seg The decumatial 
wave of the oddest whimsy of alt 
DtMmilibailM (dfkirmlrifns). [f. Deoumbent: 
see -KNOX.] Lying down ; «>next. 

s8s8 Sir T. ttaowME Pusut, Ep, in. 1 . if .. th^ lye 
not downe and apjoy no decumbence at all t88t Syd Soc. 
Lex.y Deeumbenciy the state or attitude of lying down. 


rare, [f. os prec. 4 



D^iomiSAircnr. 

PjMlitnibMIflJ (d< 1 a)inb<!nai}. [f. m pKc. : 
flee •xvoT.J 

1 , Lying dowiii reclining; decumbent condition 

orpofltnre. , 

iM Snt T. Browmb Putui. Ep, v. yi. 944 Thei^hylttcC , . 
not condderiiig the ancient manner of decumbency, imputed 
tIUs gestuie or the beloved Diadple unto Rustia^* ilyy 
RoaBXTS IfMutik, (ed. 3) II. u The mode of decum* 
bcncy U generally on the bacKi with the bead high. 

2 . Taking to one’s bed ; -Dxoumbitukje a. In 
quot. i8ao hummudy for * going to bed*. 

idfli C Walker HnU iitdtptmL iiL ja One oeeee of cure 
. . must be Phlebotomy, but then you must begin before 
Decumbency. sdfls Gaols MttgastrmH» 940 The hour of 
decnmbency. iSis L. Hutrr Imkahr Na 15 (xSaa) I. xiy 
Candid enquirers into one's decumbency. 

Daeuibailt (dfko‘mb£nt), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
deeumbmt-im^ pr. p|de. of dicumb-Pn to lie down, 
f. Dx- 1 . 1 ■¥ -cumim to lie.] 

1 . Ljnng down, reclining. Now rare or Obs, 
sflsff Bloont GhiMgr., DttumhtnU that lyes or sits down ; 
or«fye8. 1116^ Ashmols Antiq^ Birksh. 1. a (R.) The de* 
combent portraiture of a uroman, resting on a death’s head. 
1748 Hartley Obatrv, Man 1. 1 . 46 The decumbent Posture 
which IS common to Animals in Sleep. 1798 W. Yonge in 
Beddoes Contrih, Phyt, Knmiedge (1799) 303 Tlie Advan- 
tage of a decumbent posture, 
t b. Lying in bed through illness. Ohs, 
iita G. Harvey Curings M.ky Expect, xv. Z14 An elder 
Brother decumbent of a Continual Fever, a 1731 Atter- 
BOEY (T.X To deal with . . decumbent dying sinners. 

SL a. BeL Ljringortraiiingupontheground, 
but snth the extremity ascending : appliqd to stems, 
branches, etc. 

1781 ^ Darwin Bet, Card. 11. 94 naitt This species of Fern 
. . with a decumbent root. 1830 Linolky A'a/. Svti, Bet. 
83 Herbaceous plants, native of sandy plains . . and usually 
decumbent, wj^ M . C. Cookk F ungi 940 The fertile flocoi 
were decumbent, probably from the weight of the sporea 
b. A^. Hist, Of hairs or bristles : Lying flat on 
the surface, instead of growing out at right angles. 

i8e8 Xianv ft Sr. Entemel, III. xxxiv. 308 Hie covering 
of hairs is silky and decumbent IHd, 111 . 645 Short de- 
cumbent hairs or bristtea 

t B. as sh. One lying ill in bed : cf. 1 b. Obs, 
i^t J. Jackson Tme Evnng, 7 *. 11. 138 When the Christian 
decumbent growes near to the grava idpp’MiSAURUs' 
Hmeur of Gout (1790) 10 He tens the Decumbent a long 
story of toe . . Misery of Life. 

Hence Seou'Bibentlj odb., in a decumbent 
manner. In mod. Dicta 

Baoluiibitlire (d/ki^'mbitiili). *tOhs, [An 
irregular formation from L. decumbhe ; the etymo- 
Iqgi^l form being deeubiiure : see Dxoubitus.] 

1. Lpng down ; sfec, as an invalid in bed. 

ifleo Maynwarinq Vita Eana viii. 94 As for the manner 
of decumbiture, the body must He easie. iflSi Wharton 

Crwr y 7 /r. Wks. <168: ’ . - - 

takes his 

Ettrick _ - 

kMt on, the whole Time of Decumbiture. 

2. The act or time of taking to one’s bed in an 
illness, b. AstroL A figure erected for the time 
at which this happens, and affording prognostics of 
recovery or deatiu 

ULLY Chr, AstroL xliv. 955 At the hour of Birth, at 
time of Decumbiture of the sick. 1671 Biwicravk AstroL 
Pkysk t3 The Moon being returned unto the place she was 
in at the decumbiture. a >700 Dryden (J.X The planetary 
hour must first be known, And lucky moment : if her eye 
but akes. Or itches, Its decumbiture she takea 1707 J. 
Fraebr Disc. Sscond Sight 4 The boy died . . the eleventh 
night from his decumbiture. 1819 J. Wilson DicL AstroL^ 
Dscumhiturt, a horary question or figure, erected for a sick 
person. It should be made to the time when the potient 
first perceives hi.<i disease. 

tl>e<nipela*tioii. Obsr^ [cf. Cum, Ccpkl- 
LATiov.l ' The same as Decantation.’ 

1708 in PHiLurs (ed. Kersey) ; hence 17H In Bailey, etc. 

tt* Obs. [ad. L. deenpldt-us, 
pa. pple. : see Dxouflb v.] Multiplied by ten. 

1690 LEveouin Curstu Math, 339 There remains . . Root 
Decnplate, b » ao. 

Dniouplate (de*kiwpb*t), V, [f. L. dkuptdre : 
see Decupli v, and -ate 3.1 « Dxoupm v. 

iteB LsvaouiN CitrsMS Math, 340 The first Root de- 
Cttpiated, ^ ~ 3a S8I7 198! Cent, Aug. 159 All this de- 
cuplating our production. 

Hence f Beenpla'tlonv multiplication I7 ten, 
increase tenfold. 

1690 Lbvbourh Cwfiftf Math, 340 The Decnplatlon of the 
Roota 

DftOllple (de*klsfp’l\ a, and sb, [a. F. ddcuple 
(14B4 in Hatzf,), ad. L. dceuplus tenfold, f. dec-m 
ten + -p/wr, as in irtpius, etc.] 

A. ad/. Ten times as much ; tenfold. 

•• *i*f Duplat, triplat, diatet- 
^tl,S^ii^,anddecnpUresortia1 1813 M. Ridley 
Magn, Bo^esf/ ^metlmes decuple or tea times ai much 
^ne. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseudmp. 199 Man. whose 
l<[mgth..is Mtuple unto his breadth ..and de^e unto 

audmore than decuple the amoimt 
A A nnmber or quantity ten tihes another ; 
a tenfold amount ^ 


nimotture, tne body must lie easie. loei Wharton 
r Dis. Wka. (1683) 115 The time when the Sick-party 
his Bed, » the beginning of his Decumbiture. 1741 
icK in PhiL Trans, XLl. 565 The Bund . . is to be 


112 

/ (Sjt &) M te I. ^ 

of 9, 10 is pe decuple of 1. tfot Rav CrmsffiM l (R.X If 
the same proportion holds . . (that is, as 1 giiesi, near a de- 
cuple). tM4 IHWBV tict. Dasdtl 693 Diinog a perldd of 
years, which was to be a decuple of their own namiber. s88s 
Timst 19 Dee. 9/5 To abolish one or two of the doubles, 
trebles, and decuples which afflict postmen and cabmen (in 
street nomenclature). 

Deoiiplft (de'kiMp’l), V, [ad. L. dteupidre (only 
in pa. pple. decuplatus\ f. duuplus tenfold: lee 
prec. : cf F. dicupkr (iflth c. in Hatsf-).] 
trans. To iucr&se or multiply tenfold. 

1674 Jeakb Aritk. (1696) aox llie S^are of z decupled is 
za 01687 Petty /W .dWM. i(z^r)o If France hath scarce 
doubted its Wealth and Power|and that the other have de- 
cupled theirs. 1817 Gen. P. Thommon Extre, (x84a) IV. 
953 If the demand for muscle were decupled at every com- 
mercial and manufacturing smtion. 

Hence Decoupled ppl, a, 

s8S4 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig^vida II. 5 To partake of the 
decupled (libation). 

DftCnplftt ^oe‘ki«pl8t]. Mus, [f. L. decuplus 
Decuple + -et in irtplet, etc.] * A group of ten 
notes played in the time of eight or four ’ (Stainer 
ft Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms). 

Deour, var. of Decobe Obs. 

Deeure, obs. form of Dxcurt. 
f l>eou*riate, v, Obs.- ® [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
euridre to ixAo decuritb'. sccDkcuby.] (See 
quot.) So t Deonria'tion [L. decuridtid]. 

1893 Cocker AM, Decuriate, to dioide into bands, to sepa- 
rate. 1791 in Bailey. 1893 Cockkeam, DtcuriaUoHt a 
making of Knights or Captaines. 

DftCUrion (dfkiuvri^n). In 4>5 -ioun. [nd. 
L. deeurio, -dnem^ f. dec-em ten, after centuno 
Centuhiob : see Deouby.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. A cavaliy oflioer in command of 
a decuria or company of ten horse. Also gen, 
A commander or captain of ten men. 

xgBa WvcLiF 1 Mace, in. 55 Decuriouns, leders of ten. ing 
Bellkndkn Livy tv. (tSaa) 361 Sixtus Tempanius, decurion 
of horsmen. iwx Stvward Mart. Diseipt. 1. 6t He shall 
charge euerie dccurion or Qqitaine of teu men vpon their 
othes. S701 W. WoTTON Hist. Romt v. 83 He had got away, 
if a Decurion had not fallen upon him. x8r8 Arnold Hist, 
Rome 1 . 7s llie poorest citizens, .followed tne army, .acting 
as orderlies to the centurions and decurions. 

b. iransf. An overseer of ten households, a 
tithing-man. 

iSps G. Fletcher Russe Comum. (Hakluyt Soc.)43 The 
constable hath certaine . . decurions under him, which haue 
the Qucrsight of ten households a peece. >6^90 Temple 
A ir. Heroic P'irtue 9 3 Wka 1731 1 , ao; He (Mango Capac] 
instituted Decurions Uiro' both these Colonies, that is, one 
over every Ten Families* 

2 . Roman Hist, A member of the senate of a 
colony or municipal town; a town councillor. 

In later times the capacity for the office became hereditary, 
and the decurions formed an order charged with heavy finan- 
cial and other responsibilities to the imperial government. 

syla WvcLir Mark xv. 43 loseph of Annathie, the noble 
decurioun (Vulg. decurio. Gr. PwAtvnft). 1606 Holland 
Smton, 60 A new kind of Suflrajj^es which the decurions or 
elders of Colonies gave evmry one in their owne Towneshippe. 
1839 Pagitt Christianegr, tiL (1636) 3 loseph of Arimathea, 
that noble Decurion. 176X Gibbon DecL 4^ A". II. 6j The 
laborious office^ which could be productive only ot envy 
and reproach, of expence and danger, were impose on the 
Decurions, who formed the corporations of the cities, and 
whom the severity of the Impenal laws bad condemned to 
sustiun the burthens of dvil society, s^ £. W. Robbetson 
Hist. Ess. 37 note. The Decurio, and ftlius Decurlonis, the 
Plcbcius, and the Servut of the law of Constantine, answer 
exactly to the Noble, Free, and Servile orders of the Ger- 
manic codes. 

8. A member of the Great Council in modem 
Italian cities and towns. 

1868 Land, Gas. No. 07/r The Cotledge of the Jurists, the 
sixty Decurions Jat Mtldll). 1708 Ibid, No. 4448/1 After 
these came eight Trumpeters . . preceding the 60 Decurions, 
the great Chancellor, the Privy-Council, and Senate. 1841 
^ Spalding Italy k' It. IsL III. 343 In Gencm, whose mum- 

there is 


W. Spalding Italy d IL IsL III. 343 In Gencm, whose muiu< 
cipality was constituted Inr laws of s8rx and 18x5. the 
a Great Council of forty decurions (half nobler half ^ 
chants and other citizens), who were named in the firiit 
instance by the crown, but have since filled up their own 
vacancies. tSfis Mafpei Brigand Life II. 47 At one time 
a syndic, a decurion, profited by his post to pemeute his 
private enemies. 

4 . AstroL^DMiKB i. 

iqpi Gaule Magastrom. 87 Their bouses .. thrones, de- 
cunons, faces, joys. 

H Erron. for Dboubt, a company of ten. 

i| 98 EoBNi)rc<»ftr tjAcooropanyeof armed men dlulded 
into .XXV. decurions, that is, tenne in a company with tbeyr 
capitaynes. 

Bftra*riO]Ubtt. [ad. L. decuribndt^, f. de^ 
eurlSn^mx see-ATE^.] The office of a decurion. 

1840 MnikAN Hist Ckr, fl. 389. 1881 TMthnu fmteUi 
DeveL Europe ix.(r8fis) 909 ExempUog the priesthood ftom 
burdensome offices such as the deCunonate. i88i UuiaHtAu 
Gains t, 1 95 note. Not only the nu^istracy hat also the 
decttriodate was A steppingetone to citisenmip. ' 
]|ftra*rioiU|Up- rSee-8BiP.] -piee. 

1873 WAONsa tr. ffia, Rom, ZilL U. ;M0 X»- 

e^lcm . . from the decurionship and miUtaiy sirvlal.^ ; / 

Btmunmoe 

-EB01.1 ■■■ 

1 The act or state of liMsg doiiva i cfowiswkrd 
flowor course; lapse (of time). Obt, 


9888 OaudEn Tears qfCkuf^k 536 The 
by lotur decurrcnce of time, tbrough many men hto^ have 
befaln It, an easUy corrected. 1877 P. A. Poem in 
CatVs CkfonoL The Coiunc Of Humane Beeing even from 
the Source Of h’s Decttrrence. 

2 . Boi, The condition of being DlotmBSirTCq.v.). 
i8as tiiiDLRV lntrod.Bot. (1848) L 998 The decurrence of 
the fibres, s88sG. Allen in Hathna^ Mar. 511 lltere will 
he a strong tendency towards the long poiatM nbbdn-like 
form, and also a marked inclination towards decorrenoe. 

[f. a8prec.-»>-^svcT.] «prec. 
1651 J. (kxsaumReiemptioH Red. ii. 1 17 The flowing of 
Rivers from their Fountalnes together with the deenmmey 
of their Waters into the Sea. iWa Syd* Soc. LexnIHeur* 
rtHcy, the condition or appearance ora deciiirent leaf. 

Diiininmt (d/ku rifot), a. [ad. L. deeurrent- 
em, pr. pple. of dPeurrho to nm down, f. Di- 1 . 1 
curr^ to tun.] 

fl. Running or flowing down. Obs, 
s43n-so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 995 An ymage of Venus . . 
whimie was made so subtily that a man myjote see in that 
ymage as bloode decurrente. 

2 . Bot, Of leaves, etc.: Extending down the 
stem or axis below the point of insertion or nttach- 
ment. 


yfjfo 


^ Chambers CycL SnppL, Decurrent leaf, a 1794* Sir 
loNES Boi. Obt. in Asiat. Res. (1795) IV. 959 (Leaves] 
■ * “ ‘ ■ the long hoary 


downy on both sides, mostly decurrent^on^ 
petiola “ " 


1870 Hooker Stud, Ftont 960 Verbascum Thapsus 
leave.s very decurrent . . anthers of long stamens slightly 
decurrent. 

Hence Daou'xrsullj adv, 

*307 J. £. Smith Pkys. Bot, 178 (Pinnate] deeursivit da* 
currently, when the leaflets are decurrent. 

Deou^rring,///. 0 . «Dxcuubent 

sl^ in Cent, Diet. 

t2l6Cll*Ma. Obs, [ad.L.decurs‘Us,f,pp\.dt6m 
of decurr-Pro : cf. Decoubbe.] Downward course, 
lapse. 

>593 Bileon Gwt, Christ'sCk, 937 By degrees, in decurse 
of time. x6s7 Tomlinson RenotIt DUp, 395 Nor that the 
decurse of years would work some change In it. 
t Daenraion (d/ki^’i/an). Obs. [nd. L. de^ 
cursiwrem, n. of action f. decurr^Pre (ppl. stem 
dccurs-) to nm down.] 

1. The action of ninnlng, flowing, or passing 
downwards; also Jig, t>f time, etc. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. x. Wks. V, 977 The fierpetual 
ascent of springing waters into the hills, their continual de- 
cursion from them into the sea. 1864 H. "Wloa^&Myst. Iniq. 
206 In the decursion of. .twelve or thirteen hundred years. 
z68o — ApocaL A/oc. 94 l*he whole decursion and succes- 
sion of the church to the end of the world. 

2, Antiq. A military mana^uvre, exercise or evo- 
lution, performed under anus j a solemn procession 
round a fnneml pile. 

[1693 CocKERAM, Decursion, a running of souldierson their 
enemies.} x6s8 W. Burton It/n. Anion. 68 His body, .was 
, laid on the Rogut, or Pile, .and honored with the iNpiflpouv, 
decursion, or running round it by his Sons and Souldiers. 
1897 PoTTKR Antiq. Greece iv. vi. (17x5) sxx In this Decur- 
sion the Motion was towards the Left hand. 1709 Addison 
Dial, Medals i. 19 Charged . . with many Ancient Customs, 
os sacrifices . . allocutions, decursions, lectistemiuma 
])eoU*rBiT0t 0 - Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. L. decur- 
jfo-fM, f. L. dccurs-^ ppl. stem of decurr-Pre to run 
down: see-ivx.] »I)boubrb»t, 

1808 in Webster. 

Hence PMii'MlTBly ado.^ as decursivefy^pinnate 
[mod.L. decursivP pinnatui : cf. Dxcubbkntly]. 

sSer Crabb TechnoL DicL, Deeursisfely-pinmie, an epithet 
for aleaf having its leaflets decurrent, or running along the 
petiole. 1868 in lyeas, Boi. 

tDeouTt, 0 . Obs.-^ [Cf. Cubt and Db- II. 3 .] 
i8n Cocrbram, Dtcmi, short, 
t StOllTtf V. Ohs. [ad. L. dPenrUbro to cut 
off, curtail, f. De- I. 2 eurtdre to shorten : see 
Curt p.I irons. To cut down, shorten, dock, 
curtail, abridge. Hence DooR'rtoft ppl. a. 

Balk Afil. 147 Your decurted or headlesse clause, 
A ngtlomm entm, et cet. 1831 J . Donk PolydoronES (It Is] 
plam Roguerle to Decurte or inispoint their Writings. 1848 
Herrick Hesper.^ Julidt Churching (1869) 307 To him 
bring Thy free, and not decurted offering. 
DtenTtet*. «. >WV. N. U (BcurtU m, 
p*. pple. of Sicmfiirn Me piee.] Cat down, 
shortened, abridged, curtailed. 

0sM Mattt ff/. to /fqyn Wks. (x873)iv. 755 The preposi- 
tion f being decurtate of Mter. sBjg F. Hall Vdta- 
vadaitd Tre&ct 8 Bd^a. .lopped off hU own hands anl foet 
. . In (his decurtate Gondition he dictated a poem of a 
hundred couplets. 

tXMcniTtotaiff. Obs, ft ppl stem of L 
nntdn i iee prec. and -Aiifi 3 .T tram, » Deport v, 
sipp Kasiib Lentm Shift £p. ued. A U b, Hes lendes 
for his barber to depure, decurtate, and spnngo him. fSai 
CoemAM, Doeuriaie, to shorten. 1878 Cour Jii Phu.' 
TroHL Xt 607 Those, which had bstn docttvtatsd’bythe 
aoeq^ eiittmg cff the knife. ; . ; 

t Dtettrta'tlQBw Obt, [ad. L. dpturtitm^, 
t. of action t dPenrtdrei ¥» DgPQfli^ v: 8p ift 
mod.F.] Shortenfog,4bfldf^,4>r^q^^ 



tion W4 
TVwiaXXll. 
decurtation Or 



immTAV^OV. 

[n. of action f. 

L. ^ doirn 4* gpl item of atrtfdn to bend, CuBVi : 
see ^Afftov.] Tbe action or process of decurvlng ; 
the condition of being bent downwards. 
iNx A. N^m in J&iSHl Brit, XU. 358^ There are 
TroMidm wbieb ponere almost every gradation of decur- 
vatioh of the bill. 

]>fMlttieirfttllV# (dfko iv&tiiii). [f. as pzec. + 
-UBi : of. curvature,! ^prec. 
sttyE. P. CopB Otif, fitietty6 Constant jarring, .would 
tend to a decarvatare of both interior and superior adjacent 
end walls. 

Steilim (dfk^rv), V. rarc» [f. L. down + 
furvBre to CuBVi.] To carve or bend down. 
Hence DeeuTwed M, a.f carved downwards, 
idgt Kiaav ir ttut. Anim, 1 , ix. 274 An incipient de< 
curved spire, sips Athcnmum x8 June 995/9 The upper 
mandible (of a ponikeet] was so abnormally clecurved. 
Dtonxy (de*kiiiri). Also 6 deoure. [a. OF. 
dccuric or ad. L. decuria a division or company of 
ten, f. dec-cm ten, after centuria Centubt.j 
Rem, Hist, and Antiq, A division consisting of 
Ua\men, a company or body of ten ; applied also 
to larger classes or divisions (e,g, of tne judiccs, 
scrides, etc.). 

sgsa Bbli-bnobh Livy 1. (1899) 30 The faderis, quhilk war 
an^undreth in nowaier, devidit thinniseif in ten decuris, 
ilk decure contening ten men in nowmer. 1563-7 Buchanan 
Xeferm. St, Androe Wks. (zSpa) 8 The regent sal. .assigne 
thayme place in hys dasse diuidit in decuriis. 15IM T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 643 The Pretors. .tooke a certain 
number of lodges. .who.. were distributed decuries or 
tens. Kbnnett Par. Antiq. (z8i8) If. 340 In the 
larger houses, where the numbers amounted to several 
decuries, the senior dean had a special preeminence. tg47 
Grotb ^ect 11. icxxi. IV. 189, fooo of these citirens were 
arranged in ten pannels or decuries of 500 each. 

BaoilB (dPkfis). slang. TFrom the Latin motto 
decus et tutamen on the rim. J A crown-piece. 

16M Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia 11. Wks. (1790) IV. 48 To equip 
yon with some Meggs, Smelts, Pecus's and Georges, xflaa 
Scott Nitel xxiii, *Vou ice', he said, pointing to the 
casket, ' that noble Master Grahame. .has got the decuses 
and the smelts,' 

Decuag (dik^ s), v. rare. [ad. L. decues-dre 
to divide crosswise, or in the form of an X, f. 
decussis the number ten (X), also a tcn-as piece, 
and so supposed to be f. decirem^assis.l m De- 

OUflSATB V, 

lyga A. Monxo Compar, Anat. (ed. 3) 95 A double row of 
. .libres deaissitig one another, 
t D0011*«iailt, a. Oh. rare. [ad. L. decus-’ 
sant-em, pr. pple. of decussdre ; see prec.] Decus- 
sating, intersecting. 

s68ip[{. Mobv Para. Prophet. 46a Placed on those pro* 
dncoa decussant Lines. 

Daouasate (d/ko'sA), a. [ad. L. decussdt us, 
pa. pole, of decussdre : see Dkoush.] 

1 . Having the form of an X. 

iStg Hone Evsty’day Bk. I. i»8 The letter X, styled 
a crons decussate. 188a Farrar Early Ckr, 1 . 85 The de- 
cussate cross now known as the cross of St. Andrew. 

2 . Bet. Of leaves, etc. : Arranged on the stem 
in successive pairs, the directions of which cross 
each o^er at right angles, so that the alternate 
pairs are parallel. 

1835 Linouv Inirod,Bet. (1848) 11 . 389 DecasstUeMxmqyA 
in pairs that alternately cross each other. 1884 Bower & 
Sc^ De Bary's Pkantr. 959 llie stem has four angles, 
and bears decussate pairs of opposite leaves. 

Hence Btou'tmttly in a decussate manner. 
1846 Dana Zcoph. (1848) 399 Folia, .transversely ooalescent 
or intersecting one another (decussately aggregated^ 
IMoUiMtS (de’ki^t, d/k 2 ^* 84 ’t), v. [f. L. de- 
cussdt-t ppl. stem of decuss-dre : see Dscuas.] 

L trans. To cross, intersect, lie across, so as to 
form a figure like the letter X. 

Sir T. Browns Card. Cyrus iii. 59 The right and 
transverse fibres are decussated oy the oblick fibres. 1665-6 
Ptdl, Trans. 1 . 991 These Rainbows did not. .decussate one 
another at right angles. S737 Bracken Farriery Im/r. 
(1756) 1 . 58 The inner (fibres] always decussate or cross the 
outer. 1^8-6 Todo Cyci. Anat. I. 563/r Their medullary 
fibres, .converge and decussate each other. 

2 . intr. To croM or intersect each other; to form 
a figure like the letter X. 

S713 Dbiuiaii. Phys, Thgai. iv. viL 153 The Fibres of the 
external and Interoal Intercostal! decunute. 183^ Toi>o 
Cyet, Anat, 1 . 951/x Sometimes they [ligaments] cross or 
decussate with each other. 1875 Bukb Beet, tpB Optic 
nerves, commissurully united, not decussating. 

DeeWMAtoA (»e« prec.), «• U- pwc- + 
-BDi.] Formed with mossing lines Tike an X; 
cvqtsed, intersected ; having decussations or inter- 
lectionst 

adgB Sia T. Biowmb Card. Cyrus I 37 The decussai^ 
chaiECfeithiiiiaayconsnlaryeoynes. MPiorS/cffar^h. 
430 A decusoated cross, ijjg Johnson, IMiwrk, any thing 
reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, with intcr- 
ttlcaa between the intersections. >841 Johnrtoh b Ptyc. 
Bern. Mai. CM 1 . 967 Shell, .iplndly ridged with fine de- 

cWteH«d .bx two 
‘ t of i^osef or wordi^ those in each pair corre- 
(tothoiein the other, but in revetse Older; 

Vouin. 
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t8a8 Wbbstbi av., In riietoiic, a decuisated period is one 
trot consuls of two rising and two falling clauses, placed in 
ab^te opposition to each other. 

, MoimatibaLg, /^l. a. [-ino 8.] Crossing, 

*638^7 Toi» Cycl Anai, 111 . 680/1 These decussating 
fibres, ifisg Holdkn Hwu, Osteet, (1878) 9 Arranged in 
dwussating curm like the arches in Gallic architecture. 

OoonSBatioil (dekesr' Jan). [ad. L. decussd- 
tien-em^ n. of action f. decussdre : see Deodss and 
-ATION.J Crossing {of Ikes, rays, fibres, etc.) so 
as to form a figure like the letter X ; intersection, 
in Bi^nt Clossegr. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card, 


cossations, and cross hatchbga s6^ Nrwton in Kigaud 
CVrr. Sci. Men (1841) I I. 344 By the iterated decussimons 
OT the rays, objects will dc rendered less distinct. 1713 
Derham Theoi. iv. iL 95 A Coalition or Decussation 
the Optick Nerves. 1839-47 Todd Cyci. Anat. 1 X 1 . 
480/1 Ihe point at which the decussation [of nerve-fibres in 
the brain] t^ca jilace U about ten lines below the margin 

b. Rhet. An arrangement of clauses, etc. in 
which corresponcMiig terms occur in reverse order; 
chiasmus. 

1841 Tail's Mag. VIII. 561 They have, .become weary of 
tMse pretty grammatico-metricai cuttings and decussations. 
Tl Enoncous use, app. for Decussiok, striking off. 
H. L'Ertrangb Chat. J (1655) kx7 He yeilded his 
head to de-cussation, to the striking off. 
t DtiOU'BgatiTe, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. decussdt-^ 
ppl. Item of decusS’dre + -ive.] Characterized by 
decussation; crossing. Hence BECU'MatlvelyoiA^. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus tii. 56 By decuEsative 
diunetrals, Quincuncialt Lines and angles, /bid. i. 38 The 
Hj^h-Priest was anointed decussativdy or in the form of 

t BaoWfliioiL Ohs. rare. \eA,h. deenssion’emt 
n. of action f. decuthe to shake down, beat down, 
etc., f. De- 1 . 1 + quathe to shake.] A shaking 
down or off. 

1664 Evelyn Pomona (1799) 94 Making a Quantity of 
Cider with Windfalls, which he let ripen in the Hoard, near 
a month interceding between the time of their Dccus:>ion, 
and that which Nature intended for their Maturity. 1674 
Blount Ghssogr.^ Decussion^ a striking or shaking off ; a 
beating down. 

li DeCtUIBOTilim. Surg. [mod.L. f. decuss-, 
ppl. stcni of decutSrex see prec. and -ORIUM. In 
mod.F. *An insl^ment for keeping 

down, or separating to a sufficient extent, the dura 
mater in the operaUon of trepanning, to protect it 
from injury, and to facilitate the discharge of mat- 
ters from its surface * {Syd. Sec. Lex, i88a). 
fDeou'te, v, Obs.^^ [ad. L. decuthe (see 
above).] 1613 CocKERAM, Decutst to cut off. 

t Deou'tiont, a. Ohs.-^ ® [ad. L. decutient-em, 
pr. pple. of decuthe (see above).] 

1656 Blount Glossy, ^ Decutient^ mat shakes or beats 
down. 

Deoyl (de'sil). Chem, [f. Or. fiexa ten-h-TL.] 
The tenth member of the series of hydrocarbon 
radicals having the formula Cm Han4.i ; the mon- 
atomic alcohol radical C10H21 ; also called Decatyl, 
Used attrib. in decyl series^ cempetinds, chlonde, 
etc. 

Hence derivatives os Du'oylfM, the olefine of 
the decyl series Ci® ll» ; 3>«07*Uo, of or pertainbg 
to decyl, as in decylic alcohol, hydride, etc. So 
DE'oine, the liquid hydrocarbon CioH|s, the* 
ethine or acetylene member of the decyl series. 
Cf. Dbcane, Deoene. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 1090 Decyl, Rulyl, Capryl, 
., Cio Hsi. .Hydride of Decyl.. Chloride of D^l. iwe 
ihld. VI. 54a Dic^ die compounds, .derived from the funda- 
mental hydrocarbon Cio Has, decyl hydride .. Beey/ene, 
Cio Hso. 1875 /bid. VII. 493 Decens and DecifU. 
IDecypher, obs. form of Decipher. 

Ded, obs. form of Deah^ Death, Deed, Did (see 
Do V.). 

Dedatn, early form of Disdain. 

Dedal, Dedalian, etc. : see Dasdal, etc. 
Dedane, var. of Dedeion v? 
il Dedailf ((bdaft-)- Tennis, [F. dedans p!^xq 
of a tennis court, special application of de&ns in- 
side, interior, subst. use of dedans adv. inside, f. de 
of, from, by, with, etc, + dans within :-OF. dene, 
itself {, de ^ enz :-L. intus inside, within.] The 
open gallery at the end of the gervice-siae of a 
tenniKonrt. 

1706 in pHiLunfed. Kersey). 1878 J. Marshall Ann. 
Tennis 36 At Lord’s, .the net, inRtcml of being equidistant 
from eadi end of the Court, is nearer to the draans than to 
the other end by z ft. i8te Pall Mall G. le May ii/i Hie 
foreing for the dedans andtiie stopping were magnificent- 
1890 Athensenm 91 June 704/3 Let any young roan, .go 
into the ' dedans ’ of a tennis court while a good match Is 
going on. 

DMayn, -e, early fonns of DiaoAnr. 

Dedbote, var. of Dkeddotb O^x. • 

Dedd(e, dede, obs. if. Dbai>, Dbatb, Died. 
Dade, obs. pa. t of Do. 


pmoAm 

t IMa'00mte» U, Obs, [ad. L dSdecerSt’Us, 
pa. pple. of dedecerdre to disgrace; see next.] 
Disgraced, disgracefiil. 

t%. .Phylogamus in Shelion*s /P!lr.(z843) I. Cxvi, O poet 
..Dedecorete and indecent, Insolept and insensa^. 

Sadecora^ta (dfde kbrxft), v. \t,1^iUdtcar&-^ 
ppl. stem of dedecerdre to diegrtoe. f. dSdecus, dh 
decor- disgrace, f, De- I. ff -f dkeuSi deeoT’f gmee, 
etc. In sense s, f. De^ II. s 4- Decobate.] 

1 1. irons. To disgrace, dishonour. Obs. 

160Q J. Davies Mety Eoode 13 (D.) Why lett'st weake 
Wormes Thy head dedecorete With wortMesie briers, and 
flesh-transpiercing thomesY 161^3 Cocxbeam, JJedecerats, 
to dishonor, or tnune oiie. 

2. To disfigure; 


to do the opposite of decomtlng;. 


1804 SvD. Smitn Mor, Philos, xi. (1850) 137 If a trades- 
man . . were to slide down gently into tne mud, and de- 
decorate a pea green ooaL 1887 Spectator 95 June 867/v 
The vulgar and misleading caricatures which de-decorato 
these admirable chapters. 

padeoonvtioil. rare-^. [ad. L. didecord’ 
tidn-em, n. of action f. dcdeeor&re : see prec.] * A 
disgracing or dishonouring’ (Phillips 1658) ; hence 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
t Dada'OOrOIIB, d- Obsi^^ dedccords- 

us, later synonym of dedeedrus di^aceful, f. Dk- 
I. 6 4 - deedrus x see Dkcoboub.] Disgraceful, un- 
becoming. So t l>ede’Ooroge d. 

1707 Bailey vol. II, Dtdeeorose, full of shame and dis- 
honesty. Dedeeorous, uncomely, unseemly, dishonest, tvu 
Johnson, Dedeeoreus. disgrai^l, reproachful, shRmciuT 
[Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t Dedaign, -dwiii, t<.i Early 

form of DmoAm. 

tXMel-ga, Sc, Ohs, Forms: 4-6 do- 
deyn^e, dedein^e, 5 dedyno, 6 dedeyne, de- 
denye, dedeii(o, dedane, deding. [A derivative 
of Deion v., in which the prefix de^ appears to be 
taken in llie 'sense ’down* (Dk- I. 1), so os to 
stren^hen the notion of condescension ; or which 
may nave arisen confusion of dedeim {^dis- 
dain) with deign, it seems to be confined to Scotch, 
and to have no analogies in French or Latin.] 

1 . « Deign v. t. (In first quot. impers^ 

>375 Barbour Bruce h 376 He wes in ail bis dedis lele; 
For him dedeynjeit noent to dele With trechery. 1403 
Jas. 1 A'lWi'r Q. clxviii, Madame. .InH that lour grace 
dedyne, Off Mur grate myght, my wittis to empire. 14. . 
Hocclevb Mother 0/ Goa 51 For Christ of the dedeynyt 
[Ph. MS. hath deyued] for to take Bothe fieKhe and blood. 
e i|M Lancelot 940 And in hb body.. The tronsione of o 
brokine sper that was, Quhich no man out dedenyt to ares. 
> 835 Si'KWART Cron. Scot. 1 . 618 That wald dedingwith hb 
auctoritie Ws to support in oure neecssitie. 1513-53 jDouqlas 
Mneis I. vi. 53 (m. t553\ 1 dedeinje [v.r. denje] ndt to 
ressaue Sic honour. 

2 . To lower. 

i«a6 Bbllenden Cron. Scot. (iSai) I. sei The Romalni 
wald nocht dedonye thair majeste, to sateTy the desire of 
barbar pepill. 

Dedely, obs. form of Deadly. 

Deden(e. var. of Dedkion v .8 ; obs. pa. t. pi. of Do. 
DodaatitiOII (dfdcnti'fon). Phys. [f. De* 11 . 

1 4 Dentition.] The sheading of the teeth ; esp, 
of the first set. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, BP, iv. xii. ai6 In the first 
(Septenary] is Dedentition or failing of teeth. 1^57 Dun* 
glisonDic/. Med, s. v. DentHion, D^entition begins about 
the age of 6 or 7. s88a in Syd. 60c. Lex, 

Dedenye, dedeyn(e, etc., var. Dbdkiqm v. 8, 
and early IF. Disdain. 

DBdioaat (de*dik|nt). [ad. dedicdnt'Om, 
of dedUdre to Dedicate.] One who 

icates. 

t88s HiiBNKR in Bucyel, Brit, XIIL 197 (Bam. InuriP’ 
iions\ The proper fonn of the dedication.. also the name 
of the dedicants, .and the formuUe of the offering. 
t])6'dioat6s/fi-///^. and ppl, a. Ohs. or arch. 
Also a> 6 dedioat. [ad. L. dcAcdt-us consecrated, 
formally devoted, pa. pple. of dddiedre (tee next). 
Used l)otb as pa. pple. and adj., but now only at 
an archaic synonym of dedicated,^ Dedicated. 
e 13B6 Diaucer Pars, F. 7890 In chirche,or te chlrche-hawe^ 
In cnircbe dedicate, or noon. 1494 Fabvam Chrotu. 1. U. 9 An 
— ... , •v. Cover. 

dibe 

^ ^ You 

have dedicate your book to the Queen's highness.*' 9843 
Milton Diuoret vU. (1851) 35 Eveiy true Christian . i is a 
person dedicate to joy and peace. susfiP. Bulkslev Geepei 
Coot, III. 97s The dedicate things which should have been 
to the honouring of God. 1798 CouxiDCg Ifigktingede, 
Like a Lady vow'd and dedicate To something more than 
Nature in the grove. 18x4 Soothsv Roderick x, 1 vow'd, 
A virgin dedicate, to pass my Ufa Immured. 

IMiofttm (de'dik<it), v. [f. L. didiedt-, ppl. 
Stem of didic&fo to dedare, proclaim, devote (to 
a deity) In a set fonn of words, to consecrate, f. 
Db- 4- dkdre to say, proclaim, mi^e over formally 
by words, a weak vb. from stem dic^ of dicho to 
say, tell ; cf. the adj. formative •dkus -saying, 
-telling ; also abdicate. For the pa. pple., deduato 
(see prec.) hfi been need, and in ifitn e. the same 
form was used for the pa. t, as if short iotdodicaUd.! 
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7>3moATmD. 

L irans. To devote {io the Deity or to t sacred 
person or purpose) with solemn rites ; to surrenderi 
set aparti and consecrate to sacred uses. 

(THa leading sense, which more or less ooloon the others.) 

1530 pAiJSoa. 309/*, I dedycate a churche. sjmM 
Sk. Cdw. Praytr, Pttbl Btipiism. Whosoeoer u here, dedi- 
cated to thee by our office and ministerie. SSSS Bosn 


Decades 73 To wfiom he buyided and dedicate a chapell and 
an altare. s^x Hoaoicii Leviaih, 111. xxxix. 247* Any Edifice 
dedicated by Christians to the worship of Christ, sfisp 
Pkarsom Creed (1839) 933 Many are the enemies of those 


persons who dedicate themw 

k. Dioav BroadsU Hon, (184(0 11 . 337 {Tamredni^ The 
39th of September has been dedicated to St. Michael and all 
Angels ever since the fifth oenturv. i8|g Poll Mall G* 
2 Jan. xo/a The precedent set by the Bishop of $t. Albans 
in dedicating a cemetery, in lien of consecrating it in a 
strictly legal way. 

b. /ig. 

>Sflp Smaks. Hen. tv, Chor. 37 Nor doth he dedicate 
one lot of colour Vnto the wearie and all-watched Night. 
1606 — TV. 4 Cr, in. ii. no Well Vnckle, what folly I com- 
mit. I dedicate to you. 1678 Salmon Load, Disp, 578/1 
A Pectoral Decoction . . is Dedicated to the Lungs. 

2 . transf. To ^ve up earnestly, seriously, or 
wholly, to a particular person or sp^fic purpose ; 
to assign or appropriate ; to devote. 

ijBi T. Wilson Rhet. 3 We must dedicate our myndes 
wh^y to folowe the moste wise and learned menne. igM 
Spenser Col. Clout 479 To her my thoughts I daily dem- 
cate, ifiga Walton Au/^ln'Ep. D^ 3 When you . . devest 
your self ot your more serious business, and . . dedicate a day 
or two to this Recreation. 17x8 Prior SoIomoh 11. 8z8 It bid 
her . . dedicate her remnant life To the just duties of an 
humble wife. 1771 Junius Lett, xlix. 357 The remainder 
of the summer shall m dedicated to your amusement. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1873) I. 504 The dukes of Savoy were 
. . completely dedicated to the French interests. x84t W. 
Spalding Italy ^ It. 1 st. 1 . 236 It assumed the title of the 
Via Triumpbalis, from the processions to which it was dedi- 
cated. 

8. To inscribe or address (a book, engraving, 
piece of mnsic, etc.) to a patron or friend, as a 
compliment, mark of honour, regard, or affection. 

s«4a Boordb Dyetary Pref. (1870) aav And where 1 haue 
dedycated this boke to your grace [etc.], sfioe Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. iiL f 9 The ancient custom was to aedicate them 
only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the books 
with their names. 1737 Fielding Hist. Reg. Ded., Asking 
leave to dedicate, therefore, is asking whether you will pay 
for your dedication, and in that sen.<(e I believe it is under- 
stood by both authors and patrons, xSia W. L. Garrison 
Thouikis African Colon, p, iil, I dedicate this work to my 
countrymen. 1848THACKERAY Van. Fair^ To B. W. Procter 
this story is affectionately dedicated. 

t b. To address (a letter or other communica- 
tion) to. Ohs. rare. 

i6n Col. Rec. PenHsyhf. 1 . 236 That some things of (hat 
Nature had been proposed and Dedicated to y* proprietor, 
by himself . . to which ho believed he should receive his 
Answer by y« ffirst Shipping hether. X796 Black Lett, to 
Adam Smith 26 Aug., 1 heard that he had dedicated a letter 
to you, desiri^ you not to come. 

4 . Law. To devote or throw open to the use of 
the public (a highway or other open space). 

i843/'^x«jkC>c/. aXVU. 153/3 It u neccssaiy that the 
party dedicating should have a sufficient Interest in the land 
to warrant such dedication. 

b. To open formally to the public ; to inaugu- 
rate make public. 

1891 Tinus (Weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 5/4 President Harrison 
cannot visit Chicago to dedicate the Worlds Fair. 
XMloat^d (de*<likr<ti'd), ppl. a. [L prcc. -k 
-en.l Sacredly, solemnly, or formally devoted ; 
wholly given up, etc. ; inscribed (as a book), 
exfieo Shakr. Sonu. Ixxxil. 3 The dedicated words which 
writers use Of their fiUr subject, blessing every book, sfixi 
Bible a Rings xii. 4 All the money of the dedicated things, 
tfifii fiovLE Sty/e 0/ Script. Ep. Ded. (x(| 75 ) > In the dwi- 
cated lM»ok. x8q3 Wordsw. Prelude iv. Wks. (1688) 361/a 
That 1 should be . . A dedicated Spirit. 

IMUcaidt (de-dik/tP)- [A modem formation 
from Dsdicatk v. r -u, correlative to dedicator . 1 
One to whom anything is deilicated. 

t76»-7a<H. Brooke FoolofQnal. 1 . Introd. iv, The writer 
ana bis patron, the dedicator and the dedicatee. i8m Svd. 
Smith in Rdin, Rev. 1 . 99 The worthy dedicatees, the liord 
Mayor and Aldermen. s88i Saintbbvry Dryden 108 Assi- 
duous visiu to patrons and dedicatees. 

Pffidieating (de*dik/>ti8), vM. s^. riNoi.] 
The action of the verb Dedioatk ; dedication. 

>S3S CovERDALi Dam. iil. 3 The dedicatynge of jr ymage. 
16x1 Bible Hum, vil. it The dedicating of the Altar. 

Drdicatillff,///.a. That dedicates. 

x666 J. Sergeant Let, Thanhs 39 He is Mr. StUlingfleets 
dedicated and dedicating friend. 

Bedioatioil (dcdik?i‘/9n). [a. OF. dedication, 
-cion (14th c. in Godef.), ad. h. dediedtiiffhem, n. 
of action from dediedre to DjBDiOATe .1 

l . The action of dedicating, the fact of being 
dedicated; a setting apart and devoting to the 
Deity or to a sacred purpose with solemn xitei. 

^ WvcLir Afww. vil. SB Thes thiMges ben oflHd in the 



Winiam * . aftir tyme that he had Uggid the Chemh ageyn, 
desired that the Kyng schuld com to the dedicacion. i8u 


BuRRoeGHEsJF;^. Hotea^W. (1659)993 Dedhattion is wh^ 
giveatmng out of my own power, for a pious use, that lean- 


head by way of distinction from the Laity and ftw dedication. 
1776 Gubon Deci. hr F, 1 . xvil 444 The founder prepared to 
celebrate the dedication of bis city. 

b. The form of words in which this act is ex- 
pr^tted. 

xgao CaxtodtCkren. Eng. iv. 38/x He ordeyned the dedy- 
cacyon of the chirche every j'ere sholde be tayd. tdov Tot- 
bell Four/, Beasts (X673) 3^ Metellus the Macedonian 
raised two porches . . wioiuut inscription or dedication. 

0. The commemoration of such an act ; the day 
or feast of dedication (of a chnrch). 

Feast of the Dedieaiiem: the annual commemoration of 
the purification of the Second Temple by Judas Macca- 
bmus. 

c 1400 Maunobv. (Roxb.) xix. 87 When grete lestex com- 
mez . . as dedicacioun of Jm kirk. x4q Cath. Anol. 03 
Dedicacion, dedkacio, encennia. 1330 PALSCa. 919/9 Dedi- 
cation a feestfull day, dedkace. tep^ENNETT Par. Anttq. 
(x8x8) 11 . 305 'Die dedication of churches should in all places 
be celebrated on the first Sunday of the month October. 

2 . fig. The giving up or devoting (of oneself, 
one's time, labour, etc.) to the service of a person 
or to the pursuit of a purpose. 

t6oi Shaks. Twel.H. v. i. 85 His life 1 gaue hl^ and dM 
thereto adde My loue without retention or restraint, AH his 
in dedication. x6ix » Wint. T. tv. iv. 577 A Course more 
promi.slng, Then a wild dedication of your itelues To vnpath'd 
Waters. X84X-44 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 
177 We need change of objects. Dedication to one thought 
is quickly odious. 1873 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 9) 1 . 345 The 
dedication of himself to the Improvement of his fellow- 
citixens. 

8. The dedicating of a book, etc. ; the form of 
words in which a writing, engraving, etc., is dedi- 
cated to some person. 

s^ FtoaioDic/. Ep. Ded. x This dedication . . may haply 
inaice your Honors rouse. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. tii. 

9 9 Neither is the modern dedication of books and writinn, 
as to patroniL to be commended. X75X Johnson Rastmer 
No. 136 f 6 Nothing has so much demded literature from 
its natural rank, as the practice of incmcent and promiscuous 
dedication. 1887. Bowen Virpl, Eclof^ vl Argt., The 
Eclogue opens with a dedication to the Roman general 
Varus. 

tASpe cial appropriation. Obs. 

1370-6 L.AMBARDB Peromh, Kent (1836) 935 It should 
seeme by the dedication of the name [Sh^peyl. that this 
Ilande was long since greatly esteemed either tor the number 
of the sheepe^r for the finenesse of the fieese. 

8 . Law. The action of dedicating (a highway, 
etc.) to the public use. 

x8o9 Tomlins Lam Did. %. v. Highway, A street built 
upon a person's own ground is a dedication of the Highway 
so far only as the pubiick has occasion for it, vix, for a rieht 
of passage. 1843 Pnt^y Crcl. XXVII. 153 The dedication 
of a way to the public may be by writing or byjvords. 1883 
E, P. Wolstknholmb Settled Latui Act 98 Dedication to 
the public Is a term generally applied to the act of throwing 
roads open to the use of the public. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as d. feast, festival ; dadioa- 
tlon orou, a cross painted or carved on a church 
or altar at its dedication ; dedication day, the 
anniversary of the dedication of a church, observed 
as a festival. 

xs8i J. Bell Haddads Ansm. Osor. 393b, The feastes . . 
of the patroue of the church, dedication day, and Relick- 
sonday. s6g^ Kennbtt Par. Antia, (1818) II. 306 The 
primitive fair in Oxfmd was on the day of St. Frideswide. 
because it was the dedication day of the chief conventual 
church. lbid,yA Hie dedication feasts fell on those days. 
1848 B. Webb Continent, Eccletiol. S7 Remains of . . a dedi- 
qation-cross. x88a Bloxasi Gothic Arch. 11 . 155 We 
sometimes meet with dedication or consecration crosses 
imbedded in the external walls of churches. 

, Pedioa*tio]ial, a. [f. prec. -k-AL.] Of or per- 
taining to dedication. 

1884 Springfield Wheetmeds Gas. Nov. T03/2 The mem- 
bers . . met at the new rooms . . to witness the dedicational 
exercises. 

DedioatiTe (dedike^tiv), a, [ad. L. dediedtiv- 
us, f. dedicate, ppl stem of dedicare to Dedioatb : 
see ’iVE.l Havinjg the attribute of dedicating. 

s6s 3 tr. Francion x\. 14 Which is . . not dedicative, out it 
is rather a negative Epistle. 1816 Keatincb Trav, (xBi;) 
II. 79 Here is a temple of Man with a dedicative inicriptioii. 
x8m CoLERincB Aids Refi, (1848)1. 98 The religious natuK 
RncTdedicativc force of the marri^e vow. 

BediCMktoir (de'dikc<tu), '[a. L. didicMer, 
agent*n. f. dediedre to Dedioatx. 1 One who de- 
dicates ; esp. one who inicribes a book to a friend 
or patron. 

1996 W. Barley Nem Bk. TabUture A 1; b (Stanf.\ The 
first of these causes doth shew a greedie minde in the 
Dedicator. s66l Davbnant Siege oj Rhodes Ded., The ill 
manners and indiscretion of ordinary Dedicators, xyog 
Pors Eu, Crit. 1^3 Leave dang’rous jruths to unstto 
cessftil SatyriL And flattery to fuTs 
H. Walpole Lett, Monk 

caton something, ste „ 

ix. 313 Here they dedicate some brasen bowls with the 
names of the dedicators. 

[LoiDk^ 

DTOATORT 4 - -AL.] DlTilCATORY, 

X844 J. W. DoNALopoN Varrmkmm Tuscan iuicrfp- 

tions . . of a sopulchtal or dedicatorial dmiacCer. ^ 

(de'dik/t8f2l»k [fi 

OATOBT at-f -LT».} I lo A dedicatory mtimeri: ' 
sin Blmknt, Mag. X ooo The Thomas Hope, whou^tes 
so dedicatorily to LouIm from DUchtst Street. 


DlSIfXIKAir, 

HMUmtonr (de*dike>t8ri, -k^ari), 41.. and jr^. 
[f. L. type ^XMdcdL 9 ri-m, I Didi- 

04TOB 2 see -OBT,, Ct mod.¥i dtdicatoire.] /. 

A. adf Relating to, or of the nature m, dedi- 
cation : that has tihe attribute of dedicating, eervihg 
to dedicate. Used chiefly of literary dedication, as 
in dedicatory, 

ijlhEandoi^kesPaanfaseyimSaHr. Poems Xe/orHiJl,i 9 $o) 
Epistto dedicatorie . . to Mr. Thomas Randdl^. 
i&A Dekker Honest Wh. Wks- 1873 11 - isx Whose face is 
as duin as the ootoldt of a Dedicatory Booke. ifiif Bnu, 
The Epistle Dedicatorie. To the Most High and Mightle 

— • — * — art.- 


catory offhrings in the Bible, 

t B. jfl. A dedlcatoiw inscription or address. 

1998 Yono Diana, As Coflin in hu French dedicatorie to 
the lUustrous IMce Lewis of Lottaine at laiye seiteth 
' it) 939 Nee 


dovme. 164a Milton Ap^i. Snteef, (1851 
to him who set forth a Passion Sermon with a 


akin 

Dedi- 


catory in great letters to our Saviour. 1674 Hickman Quim 
quart. Hist. (ed. 9) Ep. A v, Commended in the Dedicatory 
as being [etc.]. 

Dedioatlir# (de*dikeitiili). rare, [f. L. dddUdU, 
ppl. stem + -UKB.] The act of dedication. 

cx8sp Mrs. Browning Sabbath Morning at Sea viii, 
1 wotud not praise the pageant high Yet miss the dedicature. 
tDadiei v. Oos. [a. F. (isth c. in 

Hatzf.}, ad. L. didiedre to Djbdicatx.] To dedicate. 

c S43p Pilgr. Lyf Manhods i. xv. (1869) X9 Whan thou 
dediraest and hmwedest and bllssedest the place. 1483 
Caxton Chas. Gi, x6 Yf thou haddest dedyed hym to my 
goddes he were now alyue. 13^ Cotnpl, Scot. Ep. 7 The 
quhilk tracteit I hef dediet ande direckyt to jour nobil 
grace. 

tlM'difr, V. Obs, [app. a confused 

form from F. dtdier, or L. dediedre. to Dxdioats, 
and edify (f edefy), V. idifier, L. adifiedre.'S To 
dedicate (a building). Hence De'diiying vbl, sb. 

1481 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 30 The awter that is dedi- 
f^d and halowd in the worschipe of seynte laurence. 1483 
(;axton Gold, l»eg. 194/1 Saynt remyge dyd halowe ana 
dedefye hit. X483 Cath. A ngf. 93 Dedy^, dkare, dedicare, 
sanctificare. X494 Fabvan Ckron. v. cxxxtl xij[Any forther 
bosynesse touchyng the dedyfying of y* sayd Churche. 

tl>ediglia*taOII« uhs. [a. OF. didignatian 
(Godef.), ad. L. dedigndtidn-em, n. of action from 
dedigndre, ^drt lo reject as nnworthy, Disdain, f. 
Db- X. 6 -f digndri to think worthy, f. dignus 
worthy.] 

1 . Disdain, scorn, contempt. 
e 1400 Las/rands Cirurg. 998 Manie men have dedigna- 
cioun for to worche wi)> her hondis. c 1430 tr. De Imitatione 
III. Ixiii, Wo to hem ^t haue dedignadon to meke hem 
self wilfuUy wi|> smale children. x(^ T. Adams Exp. a Peter 
il 3 Not only with a dedignation of good works, but 
also with an indignation against good workers. »i6 M. 
Davies Ath. Brit, IL 970 The Socmians reject the Imputa- 
tion. .with the utmost Horror and Dedignation. 


2 . Displeasure, anger (» Disdain sb. 2 ) ; pass., 
state of being under a person's displeasure, dis- 
favour. 

1338 Lbland liin. IV. 33 Wainflete was very great with 
Henry the vl, wherby he was in great Dedignation with 
Edwm the iv. 

j tl^’digne, V. Obs.'^^ [eA.h. dedigndre (peg 
I prec.)] 

I s6e3 CocKERAM, Dtdigne, to disdaine. 

5 ]>edi*glliQy,v. Obs. [f. De- II. 1 + Dignify 
trans. To deprive of dignity or worthiness ; 
to disp^age, Bout. 

X634 Gavton Pleas. Holes in. xi. 151 What greater affront 
could he put upon himselfe, then to dedimne hii conhte- 
^nance, as not worthy to be look'd on by a Lady. 

(i Dedlmni (de'dimiis). Law. [From the words 
of the writ, dedimus potestatem, Lat. ^we have 
given the power ’.] A writ empowering one who 
is not a jnage to do some act in place of a judge. 

1489-90 Plumpien Corr. 99 Afore Easter, send upp your 
pardoniL wrytes of dedimus. tyia AaBtnrmioT John Bull 
I. vii, He tallct of nothing but . . Writs of Error, Actions of 
Trover and Convenion, Trespasses, Precipts et Dedimus. 
S771 Smollett Cl. IL b6 June, He . . found means 

to obtain a Dedimm aS an acting Justice of peace, sleo 
Bbntram Mtihod ef Ceseeus Wks. (1843) X. 35^1 Acting 
justicM. .who have taken out their resp^ive Mlmuses,- 
Dodlng, var. of Dbdbign v.'b Sc, 

Dadlr, oba. form of Diddeb v., to tremble. 
Dadift, <d)B. ibnn of : see ^ 
SdditioiAll (diditi*^), sb. and n, Ltm. law. 
Also -itbUL [f. L deditid-us, orig. an alien enemy 
who had surrendeied unconditionally, then a freed- 
man of the dost described -below; f, didit~,rpp\, 
stem cfi dHLrg to surrender : ieei -iciouB and -aW,] 
A freedman who, on account of sow graye 
offence committed during his state of slaiwyi was 
not allowed the lull ri^ts of cltiieBsbip, Also 
attrib, mu adj, 

t88o McniHEAD Vlpian 1 1 iti Those freBdroen are raniced 
as dediiidans who have been put la ohaim hy their olsOin 
as a punishment, or branded or pat to tho torthra bebaaM 
of some offence and tiMraw Ibtuid gufllty, dr gtvea up to 
flgl^ eiiher with the sweid or with irild hOiMi, wceitlalo 
a guidiaiicirial IraiMniddM « faUd piUj^ and have afrW^ 
wards been aumumlbed* no niatlW how. /Mvii, | 4 
A woman (if dediddmi eonditioiL 



HeniiM c<mditidB or 8ttt« of 

SflUUoii (dfdrj 9 h). Now ran or O^s, [ad* 
L. o. of action from didJfre to lay 

down, 0^ yxp, i Dlt- 1 , 34>d^ to give, to put.j 
Giving lip. yMding, surrender. 

fV/AVl. t3« For dcdicion of their 
PM^ towms and streng^MS to the Kiiigea subjection. 

Hammond Oit Pt, cx. 7. 566 EMtem Princes . . in token 
of dedidon exacted from sumugatcd provinces Earth and 
Water. M/f Vteajf 0/ Chr» Fitfy xiiL I x. 134 [They] make 
an entire deditioo of themselves and snbm It to the severest 
and l|noblesi vassalate tng Stanhopb Pm^phr. IV. *98 
He du^tes not the. . Dedition made by his Faction. s|^ 
Gallknqa ItiUy 387 He insisted upon distinct and positive 
terms of deditioo. 

t rfediti'tloUib a. rarr^, [f. L. dedUtci'Us^ 
-Uius (see above) + -ous.] (See ouot.) 

tfwf BAtucv vol. 11 , DtdltiiuntSt yielding, or delivering 
himself up into the power of another. 

Dedly, obs. form of Deadly. 
t BadllOtor; Obs. nmu-wd. [cf. De- II. 
$; agent-n. f. L. dedocire to cause to unlearn, 
to teadi the contrary of, f. Db- I. 6 -f docere to 
teach : cf. DoctobJ 

1896 Hobbes Six Ltssous vi. tuifin.. Dedoctors of morality. 

IDedoffgereliie, dedogmatize: see Dk- II. i. 
Btdolatioil (didpU">‘Jdn). Med. [n, of action 
from L. dedoldn to hew away, f. Ds- 1 . 1 + dolare 
to chip, hew.] * The shaving of! of a portion of 
the skin or other part of small importance by an 
oblique cut' iJSyd. Soc. Lex.). * 

1897 Dunclison Med. Diet a v.. It is commonly on the 
head that wounds by dedolation are observed. 

t Bedodeate, v. Obs.- ^ [irreg* f* L. dMolhre : 
see Dedolknt.] 

xdM CocKKRAM, DedoUaU^ to end ones sorrow or griefe. 

t De*dolgllOO. Ohs. [ad.L. <^rib/?/rfroabwdon- 
ment of grief, ceasing to grieve, f. dedoUre : see 
Dedolbut.I Absence of grief or sorrow; insen- 
sibility, callousness. 

s6o6 BiKNifi KiYk‘Buviall{jLZy^ to Our Herotk burials. . 
wherein the toutting of trumj^ts. trampling of steades, and 
trouping of men, may sufficiently testifie the dedolciice of 
men. wgg Rogers Treat. Sacratnenie 11. 137 This chases 
away the cloudes of dedolence and impcnitency. 1633 
T. Adams Ejcp. 9 Peter iii. 15 There is a dedolence, to be 
in pain and not to feel it. 

tDd'dolenqr. Ohs. [f- L- dedolhitia : sec 
next and -isrcy.j - prec. 

a 1817 Bayne On Colots. (1634) xoo That is a blockish head 
which can . .goe on in a Stoicall dedolency. 1635 Gurnall 
Ckr. in Artn. v. (z66g) 3^9 Riches & trea.surcs in their 
Coffers, nuinness and di^oTency in their Consciences, 
t Ba'dolgnti a. Obs. [ad, Iv. dinlolmt’em^ pr. 
pple. of dedolh^e to give over grieving, f. Db- I, 6 
+ doldre to grieve.] Tha{ feels sorrow no more ; 
feeling no compunction; insensible, callous. 

1833 Kdgxrb Treat Sacranunte \\.o\ With an insensible, 
dedolent heart, with a dead benummed spirit, idsy Ward 
Simp. Cobler ao Men . . accursed with indelible infamy and 
dedolent impcnitency. 1608 R. Fxrgusson V iew Eccus, 46 
His Forehead is Brass double gilt and his Understanding. . 
Callous and Dedolent. 

Beduoate (dcdiMk^it), v. (See quot.) So 
De'duoated, Deduos'tion, De’duoator. 

1867 Furnwall Pref. to Hytme to Vinin ». viii, Many 
educated (or deducated) persons. NotOt We sadly want some 
word like \\iv&dediteaie. dedueation^ &c., to denote the wilful 
down-leading into prejudice and unreason . . Let any one 
think di the amount of deducation attempted about the Re- 
peal of the Com T^ws. .&c., and then see how hard the de« 
ducators still are at their work 1 
Sednog (d/diri's), v. Also 6-7 erron. diduoe. 
[ad. L. dedue^Hre to lead down, oerive, in med.L. 
to infer logicsdly, f. Db- I. i, a + dftcSre to lead. 
Cf. Deouot. In 16 - 1 7 th c. there was frequent 
confusion of the forms of deduce and Diducs, q. v. 

(The sense-development had already taken pl^ in Ibtin, 
and does not agree with the chronological data in Englbh.)] 
L iit. trans. a. To bring, convey; spec, (after 
fcat.), to lead forth or conduct (a colony), arch. 


should hither deduce a polony, s^ SmuKOFL. On/e. 
BrU. L 5 The Romans began to deduce Colonies, to letde 
M^stratcsaadjnrisdtctioiishera i8MT.TAyLORA/B/rf»r 
3i6Sagadoos natare may from thence deduce it [the blood] 
thiPuSh all Che membert; t866 > R. Roes Virnte G^g. 
18 Sifll Awidniau colonUts rehearse, Deduced from Troy, 
this Inooherent verse. 

th To bring or draw (water, tic.) from. Obs. 
tBem Fulbeckb ond Pt Parall. 54 By that meane he 
deduced water out of the earth, c 1830 Rwdon A «n/. Derm 
lYoy (1810)104 Conduits . . nourished with waters deduced 
from out of the.fields. 
to* To bring or draw down. Obs^ 

I«as G. Sandyb Ovids Met xii. (i 6 a« 944 Oripns mother 
Mycale, eft-soone Could with her charmes deduce the 
stru^ogMoooe. 

A. To lead, briAg. Obs. 

U|i Jsnm Bxp. Dan. Ded, A iv, Christ himsrif doth. , 
^ ajUf uiilo.Uie readinge qf^thys boke. ssH J» Hilton 

ySmjiUtXK. vi. | 97 .That. . we U. .ma^ owukers 

prhii TWAafeent and so deduced to the knowledge of Ms 
dly wHl stto Colusr R^. Ridu. as He continually 
duces the convereatiou to this topick. 
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t b. Law. To bring before a tribunal. 
i(ha B^n Kss. Judkaiun (Arh.) 456 Many timas, the 
thing deduced to lodgement, may bee metm ei /ir«w [cCc.]. 
to. To lead away, turn aside, divert. 
sgp^Act |3 Hen. P 7 //, c, 3t The vicar , . wolde deduce 
tf^ from their said most aceustomable parishe church of 
Whitegam, mio his said church of Ouer. 1647 Liixv Chr. 
Asirot clxvii. 790 The force of a Direction may continue 
many yeers, untill the Signiheator is deduced to another 
Ptomittor. 

td. To bring down, convey by inheritance. 
iDM Bp. Hall Hard Texts 483 If Abraham .. had this 
land given to him for hb inheritance, how much more may 
wee, his seed, (to whom it is deducM) .. challenge a due 
interest tn it. 1841 * Smbctymnuvs * Answ. 88 (1833) 3a 
How this should have beene deduced to us in an uninter- 
nmted Line, wee know not. 

3. To draw or obtain frm some source ; to 
derive. Now somewhat rare. 

>8^-7®. Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Whether the word bo 
a Mmative or derivative deduced of some other. >508 

H. Clapham Bnefi BihU l 15 He, of Nothing, created 
Soinethlug .. whereout, A 1 other Creatures were to be 
didaced. 1834 Sir T. HEReEKT Trav. (1638) 939 A cere- 
mony diduced from the RomanK. 1885 /8/V/. (1677^ 18 r 
Rivers that deduce their Springs near each other. 1790 
CowpER My Mothers Picture 108 My boast is not, tiiat 
1 deduce my birth From leans enthronM, and rulers of the 
earth. 1889 Farhak Eapn. Speech i. (1673) so 'i'he attempt 
to prove that all language were deducedfrom the Hebrew. 

D. intr. To be derived, rare. (Cf. to derive.) 
1B68 J. B.Rose tr. Ovids Fasti Notes 940 I'he former 
notion of a bird, .may deduce from the eastern word Gaph. 
1889 CoiiRTNKV Milt 20 The veiy first principles from which 
it deduces, arc so little axiomatic that, etc. 

4. trans. To trace the course of, trace out, go 
through in order (as in narrative or description) ; 
to bring down (a record) from or to a particular 
period, t Formerly, also, To conduct (a process), 
handle, treat, deal with (a matter). 

Gardiner in Focock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . 115 Considering 
how the process might be after the best sort deduced aud 
handled. £'x843 Howkix Lett. vt. 61, 1 will deduce the 
business from the beginning. 1899 Bp. Walton Consid. 
Considered 959 These things are largely deduced and 
handled in the same Prolegomena. 1883 Siillincpl. Orw. 
Brit, iii, 88 Having deduced the Succession of the Britirii 
Churches down to. .the first Councel of Arles. 1708* 48 
Thomson Spring^sjj Lend me your song, ye nightingales. . 
while 1 deduce, From the first mxe the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring. 1778 Giuuon Peel. Fall 1 . 296 
The general design of this work will not permit us. .to 
deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 1818 Ja.h. 
Mill Brit Mia 1. (1840) 1 . s To deduce to the present 
times a history of. .the British transaciions, which have had 
an immediate relation^ to India. .x868 J. Maktinkau Ess. 

I. T49 All the optical history. .Is elalwrately deduced. 

6 . To trace the derivation or descent of, to 
.show or hold (a thing) to be derived from. 

a 1538 Tindale IVhs. 31 (R.) Deducynj; the lone lojGpd 
out offa 
loue of I 

not deduce I „ „ . . 

Annals 593 They deduced themselves from the Athenians. 
1878 Hoixison in Phil. Tram. XL 766 Those, .who deduce 
the Scurvy from the ilsc of Sugar. 1787 Biackstonk Comm. 
11 . XZ4 He cannot deduce his descent wholly by heirs male. 
6 , To derive or draw as a conclusion from some- 
thing already known or assumed ; to derive by a 
process of reasoning or inference ; to infer. (The 
chief current sense.) 

? iSa9 Moke Dyaloge iii. Wks. 915/9 Y" case once graiinted, 
e deduce your conclusion very surelye. x 8 tt Baxter 
nf. Bapt. 87 It must be [known] rationally by deducing it 
from some prcinise.<. 18^ Whiston Th. Earth 11. (1792.) 
184 The knowledge of Causes is deduc’d from their Effects. 
1788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. I4. 83 Rules, .deduced from 
the particular cases iMsfiNo determined. iSia Sir H. Davy 
Che*H. Philos, p. viii, It wa.s deduced from an indirect 
experiment. ift |9 Murchison SUnria i. f] 86 ^) 3 'lliis 
inmrence has been deduced from positive ob-scrvation. ^ 1885 
Lxuuesookv Cremona's Proj. Geotn. 977 From this we 
deduce a method fur the construction, 
b. Less commonly with obj, danse. 
xS3a MomCoffut y/Wn* Wk.s, 481/9 We deduce thcr- 
upon that he wii not suffer his church fal into y« erronious 
belicjf of ante damnable viitrouthe. 1848 Sia 1 ’. Dkownk 
Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 843 'I'hat the custome of feasting upon beds 
was in use among' the Hebrewes, many diduce from the 
33. of Erekiel. 

t7. To deduct, subtract. Obs. 

*S8m Buchanan Rdorm. St. Andros Wks, (1899) ia ITie 
principal sal deduce sa mekle of hys gagis. 1814 Bp. Hall 
Recm. Treat. 5x4 The more we deduce, the fewer we leave. 
183B B. J0N8ON Magn. Ladyn. i, A matter of four hundred 
To be deduced upon the payment. t88s Stilunopl. Oris. 
Sacr. I. v.J 3. XZ17. which being deduced from 394a the 
remainder is 3833. 

1 8. To reduce (to a different form). Obs. 

1388 J. HoOKEa CiraM. trel. in IMinshed 11 . lo/z By 
these meanes the whole land, which U now diuided into fine 
prouincet or portions, mate be deduced aud brought into 
one. 1854 Gataker Disc, Ahot 36 After that my Morning 
I^ecture was reduced, or deduced rather, to the ordinarie 
hour in most places. 1749 ). Millan (////A Coins, Weights, 
and Measures, Ancient and Modern, or all Nations, deduced 
into English on above xoo Tables. 

Hence Dedu'olng vbl. sb., deduction. 

^ilgaPALKR. 9 ia/s ^ducyng, diKottr^ ss^MoreCo^/. 
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BeduoaabUt obs. w. tA Didocible. 
t Obs. ^10 7 (4rwi.)didttoe. 

ment. U. Dedoob -h-ment.] 

1. A deduction, inference, conciuslonr 

s8ag Dacou Ado. Learn. 11. xxUi. 8 7. x^jf I wetilde 
haue broken them and illustrated Utem by dulucements and 
examples, a 183X Donns Strrn^ xil. xii AH the Deduce* 
ments and Inferences of the Schooles. i88i DrydRn Retig. 
Laid Pref. (Globe ed.) 186 Tliose dedoceinenis, which 1 am 
confident are the remote effects of Rayelatioit. . 

2. A tracing out (sec Deduce 4 ). ran. 

i8ee Bieukw^ Mag. Vll. 383 A regular deductment of the 
Batavian line through ail the varieties of place and fortune. 

Badudbto ^fdi«*8!b*l), a. Also 7 {errtm.) 
diduoible, 7-8 daduoeAble. [f. L. dddBcSn to 
Deduce - f-BLi?.] 

1. That may be deduced or Inferred. 

1817 CoaiNs Dcf Bp. Ely i. iii. 136 Nothing is deducible 
out of his doctrine, uriiich fauours the Pop^ome. sStB 
R. Barciay Apol. Quakers xii. f x« A5X There [is] not any 
difference or ground for it visible in the Text, or deduceahiu 
from it. xTSji 1 . Gill Trinity^ i. xa These are consequences 
justly deducible from our principles. 1887 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 8a Precept is not deducible from precept. 

b. as sb. That which is deducible ; an inference 
that may be drawn. 

>854 Whitlock Zootomia 5zx Yet since it is from. Truth, 
and her Secretaries (the Casuists), beare their dcd'ucibles. 
s88x J. Martineau Ess. stc, (zSpz) II. 435 As if they were 
deducibles from the primary spiritual truth. 1881 Carey 
Sequel to Euclid x6 A large number of deducibles may be 
given in connexion witit. .Prop, xlvii. 
ta. That may be or is to be deducted. Ohs. rare. 
i8i| F. Revenue 0/ Catpd q4 Before 1 come to 

define the charge diduciblc. 

Hence Bodueibl'lllgr* Btdo'olblMioBE, the 

quality of being deducible. 

1846 V ORCR.STER cites CoLRRtDGv for deducUiUty. i88x 
Wkstcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Intnxl. 867 'llie easy 
deducibility, direct or indirect, of all tlieir readings from 
a single text, tray Bailey vol. II, Deducitlsncss^ capable- 
ness of being deouced. 

Bedvoave, tt* rare.^ ^ [f. Deduce -p -ive : 
cf. conducive,], (^e qnot.) 

<788 Johnson, Deducitv, performing the net of deduction. 
Pict 

t BedU'Ot,///. a. Obs. [ad. L. dhUni-us, pa. 
pole, of deduche : see next. After the formation 
ot deduct vb., used as its pa. pple. till superseded by 
deducted.] Deducted. 

X4|9 Rolls of Part 5 Aftur the summes in the seid Com- 
mis.Hions to 1 m deducte. 1405 Act 11 Hen. Vll^ c. 81 |i 
Aftir all ordinary charges deoucle. f53R Frith Mirror or 
Glass (1839) 973 The poor^ which, .are the owners, under 
God, of all together, the minister’s living deduct. 

Bdduot (dfdu'kt), V. [f. I., deduct-^ ppl. stem 
of L. dcduc-Hre to lead or bring down or away, 
lead off, withdraw, f. De- 1. 1 , "s 4 ^ dddre to lead, 
draw. Cf. Deduce ; the two verbs were formerly 
to a great extent synonymous, but are now differen- 
tiated in use, by the restriction of this to sense 1 .] 
1. trans. To take away or subtract from a sum 
or amount, (The current sense.) 

Now said usually of amounts, portions, etc., while subtract 
Is properly said only of iiuinlierN ; but deduct was formerly 
u.sed also of the ariUimettcal operation, 
xara Ch. Acets. Kingsten^mi-Thames in Lysons Environs 
' * " Rc<^ at the Church Ale and Robyn-hodc, 


ofi.ofulon 1. 9»6 ^ , 

all things deducted, 3/. los. 6 d. 


1530 Palscr. 509/1, 1 dc- 


mayner. 183s Gouok Gods A rrovts v. | zB. 430 His Master 
might buy him bow, and arrowes, aud deduct the price 
out of his wages, s^ Sir T. Browne Pecud. Ep. iv. ii. 
183 Deducting the waight of that five pound. XMX John- 
son Rambler No. xo 8 r 9 When we have deriuctM all 
that is absorbed in sleep. 1890 Prescott Peru 11 . 1x5 The 
royal fifth was first deducted, including the remittance 
already sent to Spain. >874 M arson MiUou (Gold. TrCRs. 
ed.) 1 . p. xi, If we deduct the two Pselm Peraphresea. . 
Milton's literary life may be said to begin exactly with the 
reign of Chartol. 

absot. s8fl4 Examiner 641/t Every shilling Kiuandered 
by Ministeni. .deducts from the value of their property. 
fS. To lead forth, conduct (a colony); rapf- 
DCCR I a. Obs. 

Z549 CovKRDALB Erosut. Par. Phil Argt., A people de* 
ductM oute of the ettie of Philippos. zjgalsee DeoucTino]. 
x6oo Holland Lay Pref. 3 Venice was a Colonic deduct^ 
and drawne from thence, sfiey [see Deductxd]. 

1 3. To draw or convey (a streamlet) aside (fipm 
the main stream). Obs. rare. 

x8ai Burton A not. Met Democr. to Rdr. zo Which m 
a rillet is deducted from that tnoine channell of my ether 
studies, c i8e6 Dick 0/ Devon, it. ii. in Bulien 0 . PI. IL 31 
A rivolet but deducted From the mme ChonnelL 

1 4. To derive ; to trace the oerivation or descent 
of;*DEirtJCE 3 , 5 . 


that may arise, etc. itw Whatelv Logic (1637) 958 The 
deducing of an Inference from those facts. 


\Rnfl holimriied Chron. 11. 9/1 Touching the home 
Ibernia, historiographers are not yet agreed ftom whence it 
Is deducted, a 1841 Bp. Mountaou Acts g Mon, (1849) ro8 
In deductum the Maccabees firom ludah. 18148 Gaoe West 
M. XX. (xflss) 174 From whence commonly in the Church 
at Rome the Texts and subjects of Sermons are deducted* 
1660 R. Sheri^cham Kinds Sufrem. Asserted ii. (i88a) 10 
All authority .. is derived and deducted from the King’s 
Majesty. 

lR*-a 
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1 5- To trace oat in order ; to bring down 
otiotL, particular period ; * i)*D00ff 4. Ohs, rare, 
*545 Lkland Ntw-wat's Gift in Strype Sttl. Mm, I. 
App. cxvUi. 330 The first boke, begynnyttg at t!w Druides, 
it Mttctcd vnlo the tyme of the comyng of & Augu^yne. 
vM Mary Q. Scon tet to Babingtm i« Jnly in Howell 
^Trials (iiog) 1 . 1177 For divert great and unportunate 
ooBtideraliont which were here too long to be deducted. 

1 6 . To derive by reasoning, infer, deduce. Ohs, 

igSg Foxa A, 4 650 b, Thu parte he deducted and 

proued by sundry entamples, and timtlitudes. i 5 oa Sir E. 
Hoby 4 r//. to T, Higgins 37 Which by Logicall oo&ae> 
quence is not Hecessarliy deducted out at the Premisses. 
s66o tr. AttfyrcUdns' Trtat, €oh€, RoUg, 1. iU. 3a A concep- 
tion . .deducted from sober influence of reason, sflflp Ca}* 
Laso Jml 303 To take all the circumstances into consider- 
ation and to dMuct therefrom, .the act of desertion. 

1 7 . To reduce. Ohs. (Cf. Dkddce 8.) 

sgpp-ifl. . Masbingur, etc. Oid Law rti. i. CUrk. 'Tis but 
so^many months, so many weeks, so many^. Cnotho, Do 
not deduct it to days, "twill be the more tedious. 

Hence Dedu'oted ppL a., Deda'Oting vh/. sh. 

. tsfle Mvrs Pqy. (Hakluvt Soc. x 8 y>) 9 The deducting of 
some Colonies of our superfluous people into those temperate 
and fertile paM of America. tggiD Srsmsbr Hgmn Lavs 
Z06 Man. .nauing yet In his deducted spright. Some sparks 
remaining of that heauenly fyre. sggfl Yonc Otana Bed., 
It befell to my lot . .to performe the part of a French Oratour 
by a deducted speech in the same toong. sflay May Lucoh 
IV. 434 Though no deducted colony. 

DeduotibUl (d/'drrktlb*!), a. rare, [f. L. 
deduct- (see prec.) r -ble.] Capable of being 
deducted. 

Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh it. fi888) 71 Not one 
found honestly deductible From any use that pleased him. 

3>edn‘otil0. a, rare’" «. [ad. L. type deductil-is, 
f. dedueU Deduct.] 

syay Bailby vol. II, DeductiUt easy to be deducted. 
BtdllOtioil (dfdnkjan). Also 5 dedazion, 
deduooion, 6 deduoooun. [In some senses 
A, F. diduetion (Oresme 14th c.), but in most ad. 
L. deduction'tm^ n. of action from L. didikhe \ 
see Deduct, Dsducx .1 The action of deducting. 

1 . The action of deducting or taking away from 
a sum or amount ; subtraction, abatement. 

1483 in Amolde Ckron. (r8zi) no The sayde RL sliall be 
chargeable for the hoole somffle..wythot ony dediixion. 
1496^ Act xs Hen* F//, c za | 4 Any oeduedon or 
abatement befortyme allowed. x546 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. 
Bp, IV. xU. sz; He dyed in the day of his nativi^, and with- 
out deduction justly accomplished the year of eighty one. 
1776 Smith W, N. i. viil. (1809)!. 68 His rent .. makes the 
first deduction from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. iAm Jarman PoweUs Devises II. 
55 llie interest given to them was exclusive of, and with 
a deduction of, that sum. i 80 B Freeman Norm, Couq, 
(1876} II. vti. 33 Charges of. this kind must always be taken 
with certain deductions. 

b. That which is deducted or subtracted. 
sjjfS in Eng. GUds (zS/o) Z97 Wyth the yerely Hesolutes 
and deduccions goyng out of the same. 1537 Kbcoroe 
)^hitst. X j. For subtraction your nombers arc .sette downe 
after the common maner, firste the totall, and then the de- 
duction. 1703 T. N. City Sf C. Purchaser 55 In taking 
out the Deductions for the Doors and Windows. 

2 . A leading forth or away (spec, of a colony) ; 
conduct. Now rare or Ohs. 

sflsS Chapman Odyss. vi. 455 Take such way, That you 
yourself may compass. .Your qmck deduction by my father’s 
grace, sflyy Halb Prim. Orig, Mast. 11. x. 338 D^uctions 
of Cotonies, and new Plantations. 183a Blachw. Mag. 
XXXI. 574 The solemn deduction (to use the technical 
term) of a legitnnate Roman colony. 

fb. /g. A leading up to something, intro- 
duction. Ohs. rare, 

1313 Moas Rkh. lU^ Wks. 61 (R.) He sodainly lefte the 
matter, with which he was in hand, and without any de- 
duction thereunto, .began to repete those wordes again. 

1 8 . The action or result of tracing out or setting 
forth in order; a detailed narration or account. 
Ohs. (Cf. Deduce 4, Deduct v. 5.) 

M t33a Rsmedie cf Love (R.X Ordinately behoveth thee 
first to procede In deduction thereof [this werke]. 1603 
Floeio Meniedg^ 1. ix. (i^a) zy A long counterfet deduc- 
tion of this storift 1670 Evklvn Mem. (1857) III. 33a 
Asolemndedttctionand truestateof allaflairs and^particulars. 
1748 CriBsreap. Lett, II. clix. 71 It. .gives a clear deduction 
of the afikirs of Europe from the treaty of Munster to this 
time. iSsfl C. Bvri.BR Life Cretins 34 We have thus 
brought down our historical deduction of the German 
Empiro to the accession of the Emperor Charles. 
t 4 . Mus. The succession of notes forming a 
Hexachord ; the singing of these in order. Ohs. 
,1397 Morlby Introd. Mus. 7 Now for the last trysll of your 
singing in continuall deduction sing this perfectly. 1609 
Dovland Omith. MUrol, 36 There are . . three Deductions 
of tlw kinde. 1876 Stainer & Barrett DUt. Mus. Terms. 

1 5 . The process of deducing or deriving from 
some source; derivation. Ohs. 

i6ia Drayton Poty,otb. ix. Notes 145 Affirming that our 
BritoiM from them.. bad deduction or this nationall title. 

Gals Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. ii. la The deduction of the 
Greek Letera from the Hebrew. ,^733 Johnson DiV/., 
Grammar Eng. Tongue^ Etymology teases the deduction 
of one word from another. 

b» concr. That which is derived, rare. 

R**ja**A>* Archii.^^ lliere may be some doubt, 
whether the modoro Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary. 

6. - The process of deducing or drtrwing a con- 
clusioa from a principle already known or aMumed; 
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spu. in inference by leasoftitifif froin generals 
to particulars ; opposed to iNOUOTioir. 
siS4 Hookbr Euu PoL l xiv. (i6it) 4a And show the 
deduction thereof out of Scripture to be nccestorie. 1831 
Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. hi. | afiTbe deduction of these Lnwes 
is so hard, that (etc.], Buruta Asuit. il vi. ^ 
A matter of deducUon and mfarenoe. iTin Bbuham Ess, 
I. i, 4 It follows fay easy and irrefragable deduction. s 80 o 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. I 113 Dednetion the process of 
deriving facts from laws, and effecu firom their catiaes. 
a t86a Bocklb Civilin. (1869) 111 . v. 891 By dednetion we 
descend from the abstract to the concrete. *• 

b. iransf. That which is deduced; an inference 
conclusion. 

S33R Moas Cosfui. Tindede Wka 461/1 Yet if he wonld 
. .neither vse false deduccions of hys owne, nor refuse our 
deduccions yf we deduce them wel. x6^ J, Wbbbtbr 
MetaUogr. f. 9 From idl this we shall only draw these 
Deducuons. 1736 Butlbb AnaL 1. 11 » It is not so much 
a Deduction of Reason, as a Matter of Experience. 1876 
Frrkman Norm. Cong. V. xxiL si The whole evidence . . 
bears out the general deductions which X have made. 
t 7 . Reduction. Ohs. rare, (Cf. Deduct 7.) 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. zys The Deduction and 
Moderation of their Excrescencie. 

2 >edll*otioiiaL a. rare. [f. prec.-1-AL.] Of, 
pertaining to, or ot the nature of d^uction. 

1683 E. HOOKBR Pref. Rp. Pordago's Mystic Div. 44 As 
for Doctrines Traditional, Superstitional, and Deductional, 
these are (world 1) without end. 

DeductiTa (dfdn ktiv), a. [.id. L. dcductiv-usy 
f. dctiuct-f ppl. stem of Sduche to Deduce : see 
-IVE. Cf. mod.F. ddductifi •ive.'l 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by the use 
of, deduction; spec, in Logic, reasoning from 
generals to particulars ; opposed to inductive. 

1^ Glanvill Scepsis Sei. xxiii. 4 x All knowledge of 
causes is deductive. 1663 Hookb Microgr. D, The rational 
or deductive Faculty. 1844 Mill Logic 11. iv. 8 4 Geo- 
metry is a Deductive Science, a z86a ducklf. Misc. IP'hs. 
(1873) 1 . 7 Women naturally prefer the deductive method to 
the inductive. 

b. Of persons : Employing the method of de- 
duction ; reasoning deanctiveTy. 

s86i Tvlloch Etig. Purit. itl. 378 Of all the divines of his 
time, none was ti^ bold, or deductive. 1867 Lkwes Hist. 
Philos. II. Z53 The mathematical cultivators of Physics 
and the deductive cultivators of Philosophy. 

f 2 . Derivative. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psestd. Ef. 1. x. 38 He labours tointro- 
dnee a secondary and ddlocttve Atheisme, that although 
they concede there is a God, yet should they deny his pro- 
vidence. 

t B. sh. Deductive reasoning ; a deduction. 

1677 Ha^e Prim. Orlg^. Man. To Rdr., If there be any 
Errours . , in my Deductives, Inferences, or Aralications. 
DeduetlTely (dfdn’ktivU), adv, H. prec. 4 - 
-LY In a deductive manner, by deduction, in- 
fercntially ; fhy derivation or descent. 
a 1641 Bp, Mountagv Acts 4 Mon.(t6m) 133 Holinesse . . 
deductively passed from himselfe to other^ members and 
parts of his body my^call. i6s6 Sir T. Brow'nb Pseud, 
Ep. i. X. 39 Yet doth it diduettvely and upon inference in- 
clude the same. 1^7 Whkwell Hut. fndsut. Sc, 1 . 114 
Which trace deductively the rosults. iSfla H. Spbncrr First 
Prim. 11. viii. f 73 The troth as arrived at deductively, can- 
not be inductively confirmed. 

Daduotory (d/dirktori), a. rare. [ad. L. dh 
ductori-ust f. dcductor, agent-n. from deduebre to 
Deduce : see -obt.] 

tl- Law. Havingthe effect of bringing a matter 
before a court (see Deduce a b). 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 490 Being not diductory to 
bring any matter into plea or solemne action, but onely 
Commandatorie or Prohibitorie. 

2. « Deductive 0. 

163s Fullbr Ch. Hitt. IX. viti. f 3 A consequential and de- 
ductory felonie. z88p J. D. Hunting In National Rev. 
XIV. 319 Ascertained by fair deductory evidence, 
t Bsdllit, sh. Ohs, Forms : 3-4 dedut> 4 do- 
date, dedwt, 4-5 deduit(d, 5 dedayt(e. See 
also Dots. [a. F. ddduit (lath c. in Littr^) :-L. 
deduci-unit subst. use of pa. pple. of dedUcire in 
sense of * divert In Prov. aesduch, desdui^ from 
desduirif desdurs » F. diduire^ L. deducing 
Diversion, enjoyment, pleasure. 

1197 R. Glouc. (1734) 364 f Hv) werd in hor dedut. iwend 
an hoDtinge. c 1330 wsU. Pahme 4998 pan driue M foip 
pe day in dedut and in murpe. tmt Gower Con/i III, 371 In 
which the yere hath his dedust Of grass, of lefe, of nonre, 
of fruit, c S4S/0 Merlin 307 Diis Dionas loved oioche the 
deduyt of the wode and the river. 1480 Caxtom OvMs 
Met. XI. xiii, 1 [Venus] am lady of all courtosye and of al 
deduyt. 1483 — Cold. Leg. xxg Vi All the delytes and 
deduytes of the world. 

1 -e. pP/. a. Ohs. rare. [a. F. d^duiU 
•‘ite, pa. pple. or dlduireiiA^ diducHrei lee De- 
duce.^ Drawn otit. 

^ 148^ Caxton CHas. Gt, 36 He had the face deduyte. in 

^ilnvUestioii (d^iMplik^’lM). B0t. [•. F. 
didupUccsticn, latinizM denv. of F. didouhkr {des- 
doubler y 1439 in Hatzf.) to separate what is double, 
divide into two halves, f. i/d- (Du* I. 6 ); 4^ 
doubler to double.] Congenital division of ftne 
organ into two (or more) ; » Choeibi8. 

s^ Linolby introd. Bel. (iMlI- 33^ I thought I might 
extend the primitive meanliig of the word dedf^ioaiim, 


and flonildar it lymMiymoiis with aepaiatUm, dfajunetioa. 
ihid, The th^ of dedopUettion hat its aiipnortem 
aiRongTrendh Botanists of eminence. ifr|a Gray Lett, 1. 
365^ imo -Struct, Bot, vi. f 3. aoa ChoritisorDcdhpUoatiOn 
. .the division of that whidi is morphologicaUy one organ 
into two or more (a division which is of cou rie congOmtal^ 
to that two or more organs occupy the potition of one. 
Dedur, obi. form of DniDift r. 

Dedut(e, dodiiyt(e, var. Dbduit Ohe. 
Bedye,I)edynei var. Dedzb v, and Dedbiqv 
Z> ed^, obi. jri. of did, from Do v, 

(^, sh. Name of the letter D ; applied to 
a D-d»ped iron or steel loop used for eonnecting 
parti or harness, or for fMtenJhg articles to the 
saddle: cf. D I. a. 


an 

collar, ^ ^ 

other dees used about some harness, but of a small sise^ and 
mostly plated. 18B0 Blnehw, Mag, Feb. 164 (Btssh L%pe 
Queensiemdi The pommel was also ftirnbhed with strong 
irofl dees dnven firaily into the woodwork.^ 1884 W. Wistall 
in Contemp. Rev, July 69 The cheeks are furnished with 
'dees ' for holding bndle and curb chain. s888 Elworthv IF. 
Somerset Glou., Deoy an iron shaped like letter D. SUch 
an iron is used in cart-harness to connect the leather of the 
breeching with the chains, 
b. Comb, dee-look (see quot.) 

1888 Elworthv IV. Sosuersei Gloss,, Dto-loeh, a veiy 
common, cheap kind of padlock, used for gates, etc. It is 
a simple piece of iron in the shape of letter D, having 
a joint at one angle and a screw working in a short pipe at 
the other. 

Pronunciation of d — , euphem- 
istic for damn (see D 1. 3) ; usually in pa. pple. 
deed (also deedeed)^A d, damned. 

a 184 Barham ftieol. Leg., The Poplar, We'll be if 
it isn’t an O I 1830 Rbadb Love me little iii. 35 Your three 
graces are three oMd fools. 1864 Lowell Fireside Travi 
6t A satirist, .whose works were long ago dead and (1 fear) 
deedeed to boot. 

Dee, d*ee, earlier way of writing tfye « do ye? 
do you? 

s6xi Chapman May Day Plays 1873 II. 344 And how dee 
Sir ? i6e3 Fletcher Fair Maid iii. 1, De e forsooth ? 183a 
Bromb Northern Lasse 1. ii, Dee hear? 

Dee, var. of Dey ; ot^ or dial. f. Die. 
Deea-nettle : see Dba-kettls. 

Deed (did). Forms : i lV.Sax. dfrd, Anglian 
ddd; a-3 dssd, 9-5 ded, a-6 dede, (3 dead, dade, 
4-5 dlde, 4-6 deld(e, 5 deyd(e), 5-7 deede, (6 
deado), 5- deed. [ 0 £. chkd, dfa ^ OFris. dbu, 
OSax. ddd (MDu. daet (ddde), Du. daad), OHG., 
MHG. tdl (Ger. that, tat), ON. ddb (Sw. ddd, Da. 
daad), Goth. <^<fr:-OTcut. *dPdi-zi^^*dhitvs, f, 
verb root dhe^dhd, OTeut dA'>d6 : see Do v. The 
second d from original /, is in accordance with 
Vemer’g Law : cf. Dead. 

The early ME. was dede, from the OB. acc. ddde, dids. 
The OE. pi. dida, dida, regularly became dede in le- 
iith c. But this was identical with the sing., whence, for 
distinction, new plurals came into use after other OB. 
types, viz. dedtn in the south, dsdes in the midi, and north ; 
the former was still used cz^m {Castel 0/ Loue), but, as in 
other words, the -r form (found c zsooin Ormulum and 7 Vim. 
CoE. Horn.) eventually prevailed.] 

L That which is done, acted, or performed 
an intelligent or responsible agent : an act. 

c8n3 Frr/. PsedterhmL 10 Hxiv.pj And ondreord oxhweic 
mon, & sexdun were godes, & dede his onzetua 97s Blkkl. 
Horn. 33 We sceolbn . . peet ondxit mid gddum dmdnm 
xefyllan. siga 0. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37 I S Fu 
land was al foraon mid sntlce dmdes. e saoo TWm. ColL Horn, 
9 Hit is riht ^t we forleten and forsaken nihtliche deden. 
Ibid, jK To done )>e six dede. Ibid. 131 Oodes paSes ban 
ure gode dedes. c ssog Lay. 7034 His draen fr 1173 deadai] 
weoren fi>r-cu0e. c xsga Gen. 4 Ex. 3983 And quane ot 
king wur9 war Six dead, a 1300 Cursor M. 1085 (Cott.) 
Quen caym had don j«t drert dMide [p.n dede], Tii hb 
(ader horaward he jeide. rziao Cast. Levs 938 Bt-hold 


now..hb deden hoo hao 


1310 Hampolb Pr. 


Hen. VII, c« 3 I 4 Tha Warrant Is not tha dado of 
hym that is nanbo to be tha maker of the seid Warrant. 
s 37 o 5 'c. /VrMuR^irNaxriu.sOcursithoiirt OdeU 
of fellonie I iflet SitAxs. yuL C. til. Ii. az6 They that bane 
done thb Deede. ara honourable. 1887 P. L,.xl 

336 And one bad act with many deeds well done Mayst 
cover. iSoIhio Colsbiogb Friend ix. (1887) 37 What ate 
noble deeds but noble truths realised? tiM Jowwn Plato 
(ed. 3) V. S3 Their deeds did not agree with their wor^ 
b. An act of bntvoT, skill, etc. ; a (eat ; esp. In 
deed arms, uidiht iikt, 

BoodmlfyUB (Th.) peah 8e be daBdagehwmsdyrstb wmre. 
S34e^yMm.z63 By playtingema na prouepnast pet hal^guod 
knittt ac be mocha dede of armet. 1373 BAOaoini Bruce u 
18 The dedys Of stalwart folk that lywyt ar. i^OaarroN 
Chnrn. II. 363 Desiryng nothing so much as tonalve deedes 
of Armas. 1970 Sc, Satir, Poems R^hrsa. x. 6o filt we Us 
hart with Martbll daidb dotit. sMo Dxvota Mlrah, 
clxxvi, Thousands . . Whose deeds tome noUer poem ihall 
adorn. 1869 Tennyson Cosniug ofA rthur 48 And Arthur 
yet had done no deed of arms- sly i R* BiMS CdtuUue Jxiv. 
317 Ikedi of such high gjuty Soammidei^ river aVducbefh* 

lui aeeos are rcoDitiett os your Dtaie. 

to. IkeCt r a* the 

Apostles* oil*. 

c 1380 WvcuV: iVhs , (1880) 39$ Foter sUK in . didto of 



apottlif •.tal to lita neilwr wu gold no sUuer* tjpt — 
Acit (jtitm, Bieoro Vyuyimon the Apottlos Dados, saao Gao 
Xicki PV(f88l) 37 fn yt xx c.of the dadiiof the A^lis. 
a. (irithbnt aw pi) Actiba generally; doings 
performance. (Oftra contrasted with tonnf.) 

' c MOO Ainuc ChuH, xix. (2.) taa vtHkt Hgnl 

JkomiMtom JwolacgendUcaA word gatacniaff d»dt. c saeo 
Trin. Coll Horn, 187 pa auui^ nis stadefast no on dado no on 
specha no on ^nke. M97 R. Guoue. (i7a4) 501 Ower dade 
no may ba no worSi than ower word is. « ijoo Cunor M, 
3^ (Cott.) His suns dughti ware o deda. c i|B6 CuAuaM 
Part. 7 *. FaSa tenna woll sla him with my bond in deda of 
synna. c 1460 ToumtUit Mytl. t At the bagynnyng of oora 
d^ Make wa hanen s erth. c s|m Mtlutint 371 In som 
cas the good wylla of a man is accepted for the dade. sMy 
MiLiroN P, L, V. 349 To be both will and deed created 
free. 1871 Ruskin Port Clw, I. il. 5 The strength of 
Hercnles is for dead not nusdeed. 
b. collect. Doings ; ado, to-do. dicU, 
tfa W. Masshall E, Yorkt, Gloss., Dtedt doings; 
whent detd^ great ttHla i8a8 Crmtn DUd,t Dted^ doings. 
* There's SM deed, Til uphodto.' shSS Robinson Whitby 
Glott,t * Here's bonny dead!' great to do.. 'Great deed 


t d> 'riling to be done, work (in contemplation) ; 
the task or duty of any time or person. Ohs, 
c tjsM E. K, AUit, P, C 3J4 On to |n:enge JierhuQe* 
[a city] wats pre dayes dede. c 1400 Dtsir. Troy 374 Sone 
ha dressit to his dede & no dyn made. Ana made vp 
a mekyll ship, c 1460 Ttmutlty Afyti, 57 To dyke and delr, 
bare and draw, and to do all vnhonest deyde. 1580 North 
Pluittrch (1670) 8xb You shall, .set the poor distreued City 
of SyracusA again on foot, which is your deed. 

4 . Law, An instrument in writing (whicHMbr this 
purpose includes printing or other legible repre- 
sentation of words on parchment or paper), pur- 
porting to effect some legal disposition, and sealed 
and ddivered by the disposing party or parties. 

Signature to a deed is not generally required by English 
law, but is practically universal ; and in most jurisdictions 
outside England where English law or legal forms prevail. 


of property 

iniir vivot, may be made by deed, and in common practice 
are often so made. 

e 1300 R. Hrunnb CkroH, (x8xo) 69 ICd ward, .snore., to me 
. .his heyre suld I be. perof he mad me skrite. .& for to 
sikere his dede, set (ler to his scale. Ibid. 359 Bituex him 
& )ie was mad a priue dede . . Forto fefle him ageyn in^t 
tenement, igfe Lanoi.. P, PI, A. ti. 8 k In JmDateoi )h: 
deuel be DeMe w.ts a*selet, Be siht of sir Symoni and 

Nouriw” - .t -•tj* 

chaunge 



_ _ did gjvc VI 

deede of guift xdae Perkins Prof, hk. ii. 1 1 : 

CRnnot a deed if it be not sealed, I7t^ Blacxstone 
Comtn, II. 393 A deed is a writing sealed and delivered by 
the parties.. It is called a deed. .because it is the most 
solemn and authentic act that a man can possibly perform, 
with relation to the dispel of his property. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop, 148 The sealing and delivery of a deed 
are termed the execution of it. 1893 J • Cmitty in Lava 

Timtd Rep, LXVIll. 430/1 The statute , . requires a deed 
in cases where formerly a mere writing would have sufficed. 

5 . Phrases, fa. With the deed: in the act. Ohs. 
c i^Erlt Tolous 533 Of myrthe schalt thou not mys ; Thou 
schaJt take us wyth the dede. 1470-83 Malory Ariknr xx. 
ii. And it be sothe as ye saye I wold he were' taken with the 
dede. ifM T. Washinctun ir. Nicholay't Voy, Turkie iv. 
xxxiii. 150 The Adulterer being found with the deed, 
b. In deed : in action, in actual practice. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 13830 (Trin.) pe lif pat he ledep in dede 
Hit IS a)eyn oure lede. c 1385 Ciiavckr L, G. W. 3138 
Ariadne^ And every poynt was performed in dede. e 1440 
Gesia Rom, i. a (Harl. MS.), 1 am redy to fulfille alle in 
dede pat pou wolt sey vnto me. 1353 Wilson Rhet. 
(1380) 39, 1 trust that not onely nil men will commende 
justice in worde, but al.sq will live justly in deede. 16x3 Sir 
H. Finch Lam (1636) aoe Offering to bent one, thougn he 
doe not beat one in deed. 186a Stanley Jorn. Ch, (1877) 1 . 
vU* X30 Graven images, .set up in deed or in word. 

o. In deedf in very deedt ^ of very deed (Sc.) ; 
in fact, in effect, in reali^, In truth : hence Indeko. 
c *388 Chaucer /’rv/. 659 But wel I woot he lyed right in 
dede. 1333 CovERiiAuc a Chron, vi. x8 For thinkest thou 
that GodTin very dede dwelleth amonge men vpon earth? 


Imp, III. 1 97 1 'Hey are in very de^ holy bookes. x8dB Ld. 
Broucnam Erit, Const. App. ili. 458 Muing all principles 
be treated in very deed as the counters wherewith the giune 
of factioa was to be played. t96» .Stanley lew. Ch. (1877) 
1 . xiv. 873 chiefs became the chiefs in deed as well as 
in name. 

6. Comh,, 9 S ^ deed-doer -doing \ deed-achiev- 
ingf ^worthy adjs. ; deCd-box, a box, usually of 
tin-plate, for keeping deeds or other documents in ; 
deed-oftoring, Coverdale's word in some instances 
for the * peace-offering ' of the 1 6 n version. Also 
Deed-botx, Dbei) folt^ 

1807 Shaks, Cor, II. i. X90 ^ *deed4Uchieuing Honor 
newly tiam'd. s^ Marryat yne. Pait^, xxxi, Ti^g 
witHbim the tin-bw (it was what thw called a *dpcd-baxX 
sMX/D. St. Lronarob /fsmdy Eh, Prop, Law xiv. 85 It 
b aavbnfole to keep yoor own securiito in your own deed- 
box at home, >348 hall Chron, 30 b, Thei would be jokers 
cih 1^4 no "dirae doen* 1883 Sfaumro Trouh, Chat, I 


(<; 9 e) (Jam.) But the deed doer was M. 1 1380 
Wveuv lP»i.(x88o)7ojie«iiededoyngt bprofforieuer^ 
gKgpry seip. xpth T. R Lia Primemd, Pr, Atad, 430 One 
of nis hor^keepen.. taking him at the deed doing.. be- 
stow^ so many blowes on hun. .that he left him halTdead. 
>333 CovEROALB 9 Sam, vl 17 Ai^ Dauid olM burnt offer- 
ynges and *d^ offeryimes bmre ye Lorde. 1883 J. Gnorx 
Treat, Moral Ideas vUT (187Q 103 *D^worthy condu^ 
or the faciendum. 

Da«a(dfd),ci. U,S, rf.DEBDrd.] trans. To 
convey or transfer by deed. Also fig, 

1818 J. Pickering VoeabuiaryjO To deed, .We sometimes 
httr this word used coHoquially; but rarely, except by 
illlrwate people . , None of our writbn would employ it. 
»8 b8 Webster Deal to convey or transfer by deed; 
a popnlar use of the word in Amenca ; as, he deedM all his 
mtote to his eldest son. 1863 JIferM. Star , A . . complete 

form, .in Connecticut has been deeded over to his wife. 1890 
Centufy Mag. Jan. 47S/X ITie act of 1864, deeding to that 
state the Yosemite Vmiey and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove. 
])aed,a(6>. In 6 dede. Aphctic form of tdeed^ 
Indeed ; now chiefly Sc. 

XM 7 CovrrdaLx OM Faith Prol. A vij a. Let vs be true 
semers of the same ; and dede, let vs euen entre in to the 
nature and kynde therof. 1818 Scott A uiig, xxxvi, ' 'Deed, 

!lir» thev ttM V&riAiifi rIIaA HTuArimi av tfidnao 


ye had.' 

Deed, -e, obs. forms of Dead. 
tBea'd^ta. Obs. Also dmdbote, dead-, 
dedbote. [OE. dad deed -f hhtf Boot sh,^ 10, 
amends, expiation.] Amends-deed, penance, re- 
pentance. 

c 1000 A^s. Cosp. Matt. iti. a DoS dsd bote, c xi6o 
HaUon G. ibkL. Don deadbotc. c 1x73 Lamb. Uom. st Mid 
sodfle dedbote bis suiine bi reowsumnessc. c xaoo Ormin 
9101 Sannt Johan.. bigann to spellenn pa Wiph fulluht off 
ufi^bote. a isig Ancr, R. 37a Uireousunge and dedlxite 
uor sunne. 1340 Ayenb. 33 Amendinge and dedbote. xa. . 
Verses Palm^Sunday in Ret. Antiq, 11 . 343 Wyth sorwUie 
of herte and schryft of mouthe, Doth dedbote this tyme 
noutli. 

t Dee'dadi O. Obs. [f. Deed sh, + -kd ^.] 
Characterized by deeds (of such a kind). 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng. 377 Well educated of the king, and 
proving nobly deeded. 

DemeedL : see Dee v. 

Deedftll (drdfuD,n. [f. Deed .r^. + -PUi..] Full 
of deeds, active, effective. 

lEysBlaekm. Mag. XXXV. 150 He is a trusty and deedful 
friend to that bold . . insurgent x8as Tknnyson 7*0—, A deed- 
ful life. 1879 J. Todhuntbr Atustis 3 That fair past, 
Bright with our deedful days, is all our own. 

Hence DM'dfWy aao.y actively, effectively. 
s6x3 T. Adams Lycanthropy 9 It is not yet enough to go 
speedfully and heedfully except also decdfully. 

Deed^ly (drdlli), adv, dial [f. DEUDY-h-tY^.] 
Actively, busily. 

x8x3 Jane Austen Lett. II. 173 They are each [busy] 
about a rabbit net, and sit as deecitly to it, side by sule. as 
any two Uncle Franks could da xSxg — Emma (X870) 
1 1 . X. 304 Frank Churchill, .most deedily occupied about her 
spectacles. 1839 Burton in Jml.Geog, Soc, XXIX 341 
They row in ' spirt.^ applying deedily to their paddling, 
t Dee'ding, vbl, sb. Obs. rare ~ K [f. Deed sb. 
+ -INO 1.] Actual doing, carrying out in deed. 

1608 Warner Atb. Eng. xvi. ciil 407 And in the Deeding 
none more tough. 

t Dee*dle. Obs. or dial An alteration of devil 
>883 Urquhart Rabelais i. xii, What a dcedle [quediantre], 
you are it seems but bad horsemen. . 

IMS*dleM, Without action or deeds. 
i«b8 Rowlands Betray, Christ 28 Thy deedlesse words. 


words viKonfirnied by truth, a x^ Fi-r-tchbr Bloody Bro. 
IV. iii, Th' undaunted power 
fin’d in deedle.ss cold calami!; 


iwer of Princes should not be Con- 
calamity. 1890 Blacxix To Mr, 
Gladstone in Pall Matt G. Mar., And to dull length of 
deedless days retire. 

b. Of persons: Performing no deeds, doing 
nothing, inactive ; also dial.^ incapable, helpless. 


in deedcSj and deedeicsse in fits tongue, soas o. gandyb 
OvidU Met, vii. (1636) 140 The generous Horse. .Grones at 
his manger, and there deedlesse dyes. >7>8 ,Popx Iliad v. 
796 ^^ai art thou, who, deedless, looVst 


1806 .Smar& Tr. A Cr. iv. v. 98 Firme of word. Speaking 
' deedeicsse in hts tongue. s6as G. Sanuys 
"" "" ..Grones at 

OPK Iliad v. 
i833RoiUN. 

*Adi 


c’st around? 18 

SON Whitby Gloss.^ Derif/erx, helpless, indolent. ' Adeedle.ss 
sort of a body.' 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 11. 503 As 
deedless men they there must sit. 

Sat’d polL daad-polL Also 6 poll deed. 
[Sec Poll.] Law. A deed made and executed by 
one party only; so called because the paper or 
paichment is 'polled ’ or cut even, not indented. 

(sSaa Fitzherb. Surv, 90 Estates made of free lande by 
polle dede or dede indented.] 1388 Frauncr Lawiers Log. 
II. iii. 89 b, llie nature of a deede indented and a deede 
polle. ifoB Coke On Lilt, 339 A Deed poll is that which 
IS plaine without any indenting, so called, because it » cut 
euen, or polled, xjfiif Blackstonb Comm. 11 . oqB. 18x8 
DiuiSE Digest (cd. s) IV. 357 George Kverindeti by deed- 
poll. .did give, grant, and confirm, to his two d.iughteni, all 
the rents and profits of two tenements. 1847 C. G. Addison 
Law of Contracts 1. i. 1 1 (1883) 88 Deed poll. 

J)eedB, dial, form of deads (see Dead a, B. 4), 
waste material from an excavation. 

i8da C. Finlatbr Agrie, Sum. Peebles X31 (Jam.) What is 
taken out of the ditch (veraociilarly the deeds) [to be) thrown 
behind this fadns to support it 1803 Brocxett iV. C, 
Words, Deede, rubbish or quarries or drains. 

Peod-8id»» -sleyor : see Dead a, D. a. 
De-edttcato: eee D e- n. 1. 


Seedy (dPdi), «. dM [£• Died sb. 4- -t 1 : 
found fiift IQ the combiiMticmlu^DBlDy.] . 

L Full of deeds or activity ; active^ 
te 1480 Tewne^Myti. 390 Richo and illadaii^ Gedwand 
andi^y. m3Lviii>ssAvAMtFrv40B8 ImkaqvMUisto 
be evil-deidieT ^ £$ Ti Aqams LycastlhtyjjimU a iast- 
Beiiger..ii required.. that he be speedy, that be beheedy, 
tad that he be deedy. sdag BmdaAit JCenoMm fa The 
horse of that Country are. .more deedy, and fuil .Of meialL 
S781 Cibber Dotsble GatUmt 111. i. If ihe b not a Deedy 
Til at the Bottom, Pm no Jockey. 17^7 Grose Praoim. 
Cdncr., Dtt^, industrious, noublc. Berhth, 1878 J. RiAm 
Cmsar m I^pt 135 A deedy conclave were we. tUla G. 
MAcooNAiAuwt/tf Warlock I. xviL afie Grille Was live an 
the new day, bustling and deedy. [Also In Oloiianet elf 
Mid-Yorks., Whithy, Berks., HampSUre, etc.] 

1 2 . Actual, real. Obs. rare. 

1781 Cowrer Let to Newton x8.Mar., There are loldItfB 

a uartered at Newport and at Olney. These . . performed 
II the manccuvres of a deedy battle, and the neult was 
that this town was taken. 1788 — Let, to Lady Hedtelh 
vj Tune, Retirement indeed, or. .what we call diedy letire- 
meit. 

Deef(f, deefb, obs. forms of Deav. 
tBoeftil, defUll, var. of, or error for dt^l. 
Doleful. 

cffboSir Femmh. 4908 'Alas I* said he..'hb is adeeful 
hyngl' c 1480 iiiMGfV 606 Series this ys a fowls cose, And 
a deTttll dede. 

Deeken, obs. form of Dsaook, 
l>eol(e, obs. if. Deal, Deil (Devil), Dole. 
De-electrify, de-eleotrloise: see Da- U. 1. 
Beom (dim), V. Forms : 1 dd&man, i-a ddmaii, 
2-4 demon, a-7 dome, (3-6 deame, 4-5 dem, 
doyme, 5 dyme,,6 Sc, deim, 7 dim), 4-7 deeme, 
3- deem. Pa, t, and fa, pple, deemed : i ddmde, 
ddmed, 3-7 dempt Ta Common Teut. derivative 
vb. ; OE. ddman, dimm m OFris. dlma, OS. 
a-dinmu (Du. doemen), OHO. tuomian, tmmen 
(MHG. tiienun), ON. diema (dsema), fSw. dbma, 
Da. dbmnie), Goth, ddmfisn OTeut. ^mjan, f. 
ddmo*z, Goth, dbm-s, judgement, Doom. CL 
Dxme sb., Doom v.] 

1 1 . intr. To give or pronounce judgement ; to 
act as judge, sit in judgement ; to give one's dec!* 
sion, sentence, or- opinion ; to arbitrate. Obs. 

In OE. construed with a dative of the person, 'to pro- 
nounce judgement td, act os judge to', equivalent. to the 
trans. sense in 3. 


c Bax Vesp, Psalter ii. 10 Alie 8a ffe doemufl eoiffan. 978 
Bticki, Horn. II He cyme^ to demenne cwicum & deadum. 
c 1000 Aj^, Gosp. Matt. vii. e Witodlice.Oam ylcan dome jm 
demm, eow by8 xedemed. — John vUi. 15 Ge demao 
er fl.xsce, ic ne deme nanum men [c 1180 HesHon Gn 


c 

seller iiic-iec, ic ne ueme nanum mm |r Kiev nastvn tr., 
Ich ne deme nane men], a sipo Cursor M, 17415 (Cott.), If 
yee )>ea rightwbli wil deme, Yeild vs ioseph pat yee suld 
yeme. 1393 Gower Cotf, 1 . ^ They, .toke a Juge ther- 
upon . . And Dede him denien In this cas. c 1440 Cafcravr SI 
Kath. 111. 1464 She . . Spnk and commaunded, bothe dompte 
and wrot. 13^ in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford ode To 
nrbytrate, deme, and judge betwixt the said Citie and.. 
John Wayte. 1379 Spknskr Sheph. Cal, Aug. 137 Ncuer 
dempt more right of beautye 1 weene The shepnesird of Ida 
that ludgcd bMuties Queene. 

1 2 . trans. To judge, sit in judgement on (a per- 
son or cause). Obs, 

The construction with a personal object takes, In Northum- 
brian and MEwthe place of the OE. const, with dative in x. 
c 990 Lindi^. Gosp, Malt. vii. 3 In oaun dome xfo docmes 
ge inflon gedoemed iRusktv, Gl ge beoh doemdeT •— John 
viii. 15 Ic lie doemo mtiigne monno. c looo Trin. Coll 
Horn. 17X Use drihten ettmeS al intddeneard to demen. 
Ibid, 335 pat sal demo he quica and )>e deade. a s|oe 
Cursor M, (Cott.), In pe first he com dempt to ne. 
sgSa Wyclif John xvi. xi The prince of this world is now 
demyd. 1483 Carton Cold, Leg, 59/9 Moyses salts ft 
juged ft dem^ the peple fro tnoryng vnto euenyng. 1398 
Srrnber P, Q. IV. iii. 4 At th' one side slxe iudges were dis- 
pos'd, To view and deeme the deedes of ormes that day. 
1805 Hrywood ut Pt. If you know not me Wke X874 I. 
903 Deeme her offences, if she haue offended, With all the 
lenity a sister can. 1809 Skene Reg. Mai, iix Thou Judge 
be ware, for as ye deme, re sail be demed. 
fb. To rule (a people) as a judge. Ohs, 
a sgee Cursor M. 7983 (C^.>. Fonrti yev dempt be Israel. 
e 1339 R. Brunne Chron, (t8io) 960 Edward now he Wille, 
hatScotlond be wele )emed, And streitly la skille poigh 
wise men domed- 

0, To administer (law), oarch, 

S39S Langl. P, pi C v. 175 By leel men and lyf-boly my 
lawe shal be dem]^ 1718 Br. wiumu in Keble L^ xU. 
(1863) 397 That . . the 34 Keys may he called, according to 
the statute and constant practice to deem the law truly. 
1887 Hall Caine Deemster viU, 54 The Doeiaiter was 
a hard Ju^e, and deemed the laws in riMur. 
fd. To decide (a quanel). Ow, 
x4M Fabyan Qhron.s, exxv. X05 To luffre hfo quarell to 
be demyd by dynt of swerdo atwene them twa 
t8. To sentence, doom, condemn (fa 
penalty, to do or suffer something). Obt, \ 
a SOM Blent 500 ((Sr.) Swa He. .to ^ale tnooi 
■ * ■ ' ape. c S173 ZomA Afpw. 73 He 


foicts demde, to deapL. . 

idemed to polien wawe m|d dovelen iii hdle. e liMp 7 V^» 
Coll Horn, 993 pt sulk ben to deefie idemd. a i^.Cureor 
M. ssusTo-mom dai sal i be dempt On rode tre to haiig. 
e smS CBAucaa Sompn. T, 3x8 For whicit 1 deam Ihe to 
deth certayn. . tgafi Audmlm Poem te Leve he k a lytre, 
his dedk thal done hym deme. 1399 ViKpresA. Pdeiyme 
(tSts) 943 For whiehe rebellyon they worn Ihelre demya lb 
dethe. eiea in* T. Mill D&ry (tSfe) x 8 b John SifKaGitr. . 
is dempt to qtty t his guddis. 






t b. fg. To pass (adverse) judgement upon ; to 
condenuit oeusure. Ohs. 

m law Cvpwr M. aSiiS (Cou.) Olwr mm dedis oft i 
d«myd. mM Caxton Chast, (Me* CkM ai Many 
tliyngtts they deine end blame, i j eo e o Dvkbar Peetn* 
x^ii. 36 Wiet thir follde that vthir demit, How that thair 
sawit to vthir semia StUir* Pern* Reform* xxx vii. 

K Do autot 3e dow, detractoiuis ay will dome 30U. sspl 
; FmoussoN Seois Prev., Dame, deem warily ; ye watna 
wha wytes yecselL 

f 4 . To deoreCj ordain, appoint ; to decide, deter- 

c MO n. ffi*t, iv. xxix. [xxviii.] (S91) Sdl^WM 

8a nweSra Mna hit haigunae godemed. a loee RxeUr Bk, 
vii. 16 Nmfre God demeS mntg eft earm geweoi8e. 
c 1175 Lami, Jf/em.w He demaS sti8ne dom fortune* 
)cde. € latg Lay. tdo He habbeo idemed^ pat ich am due 
ofer heom. Iltui. 92x16 He hasbte alle ciiihtes demen rihte 
domes, a swo Curter 91^5 (Cott.) pe quen has biden 
us to dame To pe al pat to right es queme. c 1386 Chauckk 
Decte*** T, too, 1 deme anoon thit clerk hit seniaunt hsiue. 
1399 Cr Pxr(/. III. 453/1 The Lordes. .deme and 
muggen and decreen, that [etc.], e 1400 606 

whateuer ye deme me to do. 1464 Paetoi* Lett, No. 493 II. 
x66 Fynes therefore dempt or to be dempt. 14B3 Caxton 
Getd» Lee, 73/3 In demyng of rightful domes. i;^4 Act 
19 Hen, VI It c. 38 Preamb., It was enacted stablismed or- 
deyned demed & declared . . that [etc.]. 1368 Grafton 
Cknm. II. 13 The Epistle, in the which Gregory . . demed 
that the Church of Vorke and of London should be even 
Peres, at s6os MoNTOOMSate Flyting 373 Syne duelie they 
deemde, what death it sould die. 

t b. To decide {to do something). Ohs, 

^ Gr, Knt, 1089 ^e han demed to do pe dede 

1 5 . To form or express a judgement or estimate 
on ; to judge, judge of, estimate. Ohs, 

a 1996 Ancr, R, ago Euer bihold hire wurS pet he poide 
uor hire, and dem perefter pris. c 13M E, E. Allit, P, (A.I 
313 To leue no tale be true to try3e, Bot ^t hys one skyi 
may dem. 1388 Wvclip Matt, xvi. 4 Thanne 30 kunne 
deme the faceofheuene, but3e moun not wite the tokenes 
of tymes. c sM Rom, Rost aaoo A cherle it demed by his 
dede. 1333 Elvot Cast, Heltke Proem (1541) A fv b^ 
1 desyre men to deme well mync intente. t$j(h Spenses 
Hymne Loot 168 lliings hard gotten men more dearely 


t b. To judge between (things), to distinguish, 
discern. Ohs, 

IM Palsgb. 51 i/i A blynde man can nat deme no coulours. 
igir Rich Faroiwil (t8i6) 67 He it not able to deeme 
wriite from blacke, good from badde, vertue from vice, 
taps Sfenser F. Q, v. i. 8 Thm the him taught In all the 
skill of deemingwrong and right. 

1 0. inir. To judge q/*, to distinguish between, 

X340 Aytah. 8a pet hi ne conne yknawe^ne day urain pe 
nyjt, ne deme betuene grat and smal. a 1541 Wvat 0/ 
Courtier* Lift 04 Nor Klatinders chere lettes not my syght 
to deme Of blacke and white. 1586 A. Day Bug. Secretary 
1. (i69js) ay Here, W jtidging of our estate, thou maist 
accordingly deenic of our pleasures. Ihid* 11. iii Convers- 
ing among such as havediscration to deeme of a Gentleman. 
6. To form the opinion, to be of opinion ; to judge, 
conclude, think, consider, hold. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

a. istir, or absol, (Now chiefly parenthetical.) 

A 800 Corfu* Gloss. 440 Ceuseot doenuu e goo tr. Baddt 
Hist. I. XVI. (xxvii.] <1890) 86 p»s pe ic demo [ut arkitror], 
c soon A&lfric Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 155 Censea ic deme o68e ic 
asmeage. c i38sChaucrm L, G. tV, loaiDido) And demede 
os hem liste. c 1388 — ClsrBs T, 93a For sche is fairer, as 
thay demen alle. Than u Gxisild. a saw Relig. Pieces fr, 
Thornton. MS, (x8fo) ao To fele and with rcsone to deme. 
1386 A. Day Eng, Secretary ir. (x6as) 13 He is not . .here in 
the countrey, but as 1 deeme and you have enformed, about 
London. xMjl Pope Odyss, iii. 6x He too, I deem, implores 
the powerdtvine. 

b. with obj. and complement {sb., adj, or pple., or 
infat, phrase \ f formerly often with for^ as), 

<1096 Lay. 93140 penejm king demde for-lore. axats 
Ancr, R, too Pet tu schalt demen pi suluen wod. a 1300 
Cursor M, 968x4 (Cott.) It mai nan him for buxum deme. 
egflo-ga Alex, A //<W. eiS Oure doctourus dere, demed for 
wise, emea Lau/raudt Cirurg. xoa, I demede him for 
deed, St, CuUdert (Surtees) 5x63 pai demed it 

.fl'T. mm^rn U„ , /'X...... ... 


A rertue whi^ you deeme yourselfe to have. idaS' D'losv 
Vm, Modit, 5x, I deemed it much my best and shortest way. 
x6li P. Rycaut Critiek sox He went to the House of the 
World, which was always deemed for a Deceiver. 1697 
Drvuxn Virg, Past, 1. 9 For never can I deem him less 
than God. 1764 Snkbbeakk Matrimony {tiBSi I. 45 
Deemed as very unjust in Gaming. i8a7 Jasmah Powell’s 
Devises II. 993 A general permission ..appears to have 
been deemed sufficient. .**8« Misf Yonce Cameos I. xxxii. 
977 Harold, .deemed it time to rmress these inroads. 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed, a) V. 398 Works. .which have been 
deemed to fulfil their design fairly. 

0. with that and clause. . 

c iao3 Lav, 34350 Men gunnen demen pat nes { nane londe 
Inirh nan swa hende. c tjBS Chaucer Mom of Lends T, 
940, 1 ought to deme. /Ibat in the salte see my wyf is deed. 
£1439 Lvoq. Bockasy.Jl, (xs44>5a, Nembroth. .Dempt. .He 
transpended al other of noblesse, e 1439 Meriin to She demed 
that It WM the enmy that so hadde hir bimilcd. 1537 Hooker 
But, /*9/. y, L (i6ii) 184 Wee may b^y deeme there is 
i^thm, where both are not. 1739 Mklmoth Fitaosb, Lett. 
(i 763> Ml Nor ^nipc he. simple wb^t, no mortal may The 
bjind^ god.. when h4 listjjrores.^. 0887 Bowen Virgil 
Maeid ii, 37X (1889) 436 Deeming we come with forces 


7 , To judge or think (In a apecified way) of 
a poftKMi or thing. 


£9384 Chaucer H, Fame n. 88 Thow demRtt of thy lalfs 
amys, ^1490 Rosa, Rom Of htm noon other dime 
I can, £1449 4710 wtla I wottinhymye demyd 

amyl, lA Sidney AfoL Poetrk (Aib.) 94 Let vs see how 
the Gradim named it [roetryk and howe they deemed of it. 
ss86 A. Day A>«w. Secretary t. (x68s)T46k I MwU..give you 
ao good occasion to deeme wbU of me. 1687 Milton P, L, 
vni. 599 Though higher of the genial Bed by far, .And 
with mysterious reverence I deem. sTfia BLAcnsioNt In 
GtttchC9/4 Cur, 11. 369 These capital mistakes, .occasion'd 
the Editor, .to deem whh less reverence of this Roll. 18x4 
Scott Wen, 1 x 1 , Where the ties of affection were highly 
deemed of. x86o J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R, lx. 105, 
1 cannot deem otherwise of them. 

1 8 . To think to do something, to expect, hope. 
CX400 Afol, Lott, 5x Symon Magus . . was reprouid of 
Peti^for ne demid to poosede pe jeft of God u money. 
18x9 Byron yuan il cmii, A creature meant To be her 
happiness, and whom she deem'd To render happy. 
t 9 . Irons, To think of (something) as existent; 
to guess, suspect, surmise, imagine. Obs, 

£1400 Destr, Troy 538 Ne deme no dishonesty in your 
derfe hert, pof 1 put me pus pertly my purpos to shewe. 
S47o-te Malory Arthur x, xxvi, As X^rnge mark redde 
these letters, he demed treson by syr Tristram. 1586 A. 
Day Bug. Seertiary 1. (X635) 114 Your imaffinations doe 
already deeme the matter I must utter, xspfhp Parisutus 
L (x66x) xs All the companie began to deme that which 
afterward proued true. 

b. intr. To think of, have a thought or idea of, 
1814 Cary Z)<iM/£(Chandos) 30a The shining of a flambeau 
at his back Lit sudden ere he deem of its ajqiroach. x8x8 
Byron Ch, Har, iv. exxx^i, Something unearthly which 
they deem not of. 

t iO. irons. To pronounce, proclaim, celebrate, 
announce, declare; to tell, say, nttcr. Also intr, 
with of. I An exclusively p^ic sense, found already 
in 0 £., probably derived from sense 4. Cf. also 
ON. dima in poetry, to talk.] 
a xooo FeU. Afosi, (Gr.) xo Jher hie dryhtnes » demon 
sceoldon, reccan fore rincum. a 1000 Guthlac (Gr.) 498 
we mfaxitra daede demen, seegen dryhtne lof ealra para 
oisena. £ 1003 Lay. 33059 <£Ues ne cuiine we demen fr 1B75 
telle] of ArSures deden. £1333 £. E. Attit. C. J19 
Dyngne Dauid. .piU demed pis speche, In a psalme. e 1330 
R. Brunne Chrou, Waee (Rolls) 154 Alle per lyimneS{how 
pai beseuied, In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Troie 
& of Grece. £1330 Witt. Palerue xex Hire deth was neij 
di^t, to deme pe sope. a 1400^ Alexander xsix pan he 
dryfea to pe duke, as demjm {Duhl, MS, tellys] pe textis. 
AX547 Surrey Aeueid il 156 Then somegan deme to me 
llie cniell wrek of him that framde the craft [crudeU cane* 
bant artificu sceluii, 

t b. with double ohj. To celebrate as, style, call, 
name, poetic. Obs, 

, £1305 E. E, Allit. P, D. X030 Forpy pe dark dede see hit 
is demed euer more. Ibid, 16x1 Baltonur. .pat now is domed 
Danyel of deme coninges. 

tSBtni (dfm), sb. Obs, [f. Dkem v."] Judge- 
ment, opinion, thought, surmise. 

X591 Douolah Pal, Hon, 1986 And he quhylnm was borne 
pure of hh deme. x6o6 SHAim. Tr, 4 C>. iv, iv. 61 How 
nowf what wicked deeme is this? 1619 Gaule Holy 
Madn, 163 Honour what is it; but an imposed.. Hight, 
and Deeme ? 1648 Sysimons Vind. Chas, /, 993 Much wrong 
should they have in the wmrid's deem. 

Deemn, obs. form of Dime. 

Deeai^ (d/md), ppl, a, [f. Debm v, -f *]&D.] 
1, thought, supjiosed. 

, H. More Divine Dial. 11. xxviii. 346 'Ihcn with pure 
Eyes thou ahalt behold.. That deemed mischiefs are no 
harms. 1671 Milton P. R. t. sx And with them come From 
Nazareth the son of Joseph deemed. 

Xleaiftev (drmoi). Forms; i doEmere, 1-5 
ddmere, 3 dexnare, 3-5 demer, 5>6 demor, 5- 
doemer. [OE. doemere^ £ ddman to Djsxx : see 
-KB L] One who deems, 
fl. A judge. Obs, 

esfys Lindisf, Gosf, Matt. xii. x? Da doemeras [iHffiVrx] 


iuera. /txass Ancr, R, 306 Let skile sitten ase 
demare upon pe dom stol. 1^ Wyclif Ps, vii. la God 
risiwis demere [1388 iust iugej. £1440 York Myst, xxiii. 
143 So scholl bothe heuen & helle Be demers of pis dede. 
c X440 Promd, Parv, xi8 Demar (P.or domes man>,yWfcvs- 
tor. c 1380 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. V ii, Then be my 
causes deemer. 

2 . One who deems, judges, or opines ; f one who 



I presumptuouseand tei 
Dunbar Poems xviil. 43 ’ 
demar. 1397 Sir J. Chrkk in ' 


)we 

, , men. 

13 To wirk vengimnoe on ane 
IR J. Chrkk in T. Hoby tr. CasHgUonds 
Couriyer (X561) ad fin., Dmnted duerstraight a deemer of 
ihinges. i6so Bakhough Meih, Physick Ep, Ded. (1639) ^ 
Plato that most grave and wise deemer of the state tyranni- 
cal. i|34 Trench Syuon, N, T. xl 44 Our profound English 
proverb/ 111 doers are ill deemers *. 
fb. One that distinguishes or discriminates. Ohs. 

£ X400 Laufrauds Cirurg, 39 Ne pe skyn of pe fyngria endis 
..nc schulde nou^t be a good demere in knoi^ga haot, 
cold [etc.]. X348-77 VtCARV Anat. ii. (x688) 33 The Skinne 

. .is made temperate, because he should be a good deemer 
of heate from colde. 

Deaalllg (dPmi^), vbh sb. [-ING 1.] 
tl< Judging, judgement. 
xxos R. Brunne HassdL Syune 2495 3 yf he dem^ pyty- 
fulh I At hys demyng getyp he mercy. esetftProM^,Parv, 
I x8/x Demyoge or wmotjudieinm. e 1439 Mironr Sahta* 
eioun jigy Tnia wise shone criit..;th9day of hb demyng. 

2. The forming or expressing of a. jodgament or 
ojiinion ; thinking, of&ing ; ixmtnxt ; t A sur- 
mise or suspicion. 



95 God send thame a widdy wicht, That ^ net lot sic 
demyng be. 1313 Douolas ARnHs x. ix. i None uieertane 
rumor nor demm, Bot sovyr hodword cam tliar. vRa 
Hollysand TVvm. Fr, Tong, SousiMoHt Ba8|moli,cwemlng. 
S897 Ji SsROBANT Solid Phliot, 4x8 Doubts, Deemings^ ami 
Unceitaintiea sftx Byron Soman, n. L 379 You may do 
your own deeming. 

Dteauitair (dPmstni). [One of the modeiti 
representatives of M£. dmestrit in form fom. of 
demere DBnaa, judge ; riie other (and, phoneti- 
cally, more xmlar form) is DBiomBa, q.v. The 
form demslerta that proper to the Manx judges, 
and hM been used in tne general sense as a hSto- 
rical archaism by some modem writers.] 

1 . A judge. Obs. or arch, iu general sense. 

[0x300 Cursor M, 5585 (Foirf.) & d«mestre [v. rr. 

demistar, demmepster, domes man] forsothesay I,— Forotber 
examples see DempsTer.] 1748 KKUARueoN Clarissa (iBii) 
VI. xlix. 906 The deemster, or jadgg delivers to the woman 
a rope, a sword, and a ring. x8ao Edin, Ret*. XXXIV. xgs 
King Sigurd . . craved that the deemsters should pronounce 
sentence of outlawry. 1857 Sir F. Paloravb Norm, 4 
Bug, II. 958 The decree was the Deemster's * Bceastlaw 

2 . The title of each of the two justices of the Isle 
of Man, one of whom baa jurisdiction over the 
southern, the other over the northern division of 
the island. 

i6tt Speed Theat, Cl, Brit, xlvi. (1614) 91/1 All con- 
troversiRB are there [Man Hand] determined by cerkaine 
judges, .ind them they call Deemsters and chuse forth among 
themselves. _x 688 J. CifALONBE Dsscr, /. ^ Man in Dr. 
King Vale Royottiv, 30 There are four Merchants, .chosen 
..and sworn by the Deemsters. x869 Kbble Lift Bf. 
Wilson V. 163 The steward was assisted in these trials by 
one or both of the Deemsters. i8|3 Rirm. Wukly Post 
15 Dec. 3/5 Htt honour Richard Sherwood^ her Mmesty's 
Northern Deemster, or second judge of the island. .Deems- 
ter Sherwood was appointed one of the judges of the island 
in March le st . 

Deen(e, obs. forms of Dban 1, Dik. 
Dee-nettle ; see Dxa-nkttlb. 

Dftep (ft/p)! (t. Forms: 1 dfop, dfiop, 2-3 
deop, 8-5 dep, (3 dop, deap, dup, 4 dlpe, dope, 
duppe, {Avenb:) dyep), 4-6 dope, (5 deype, 5-6 
Sc, deip, 6 deape, dlep(e), 5-7 deepe, 4- deep. 
Compar, deeper ; in t dfiopre, 4 deppere, 4-O 
depper. Superl, deepest ; in 1 dfiopost, 4 dep- 
perste, 4-5 deppest(e, 5 deppist, dyppest. [A 
Com. Tent. adj. ; 0 £. dl^^ dd^ ^ OFrii. diop^ diab^ 
diePt OS. diop, diap (MDn., Du., LG. diep)^ OHG. 
tiof (MHG., mod.Ger. tief), ON. djupr (Sw. djtlp^ 
Da. dyb\ Goth. :-OTcut. *ileupo-z^ •A, -e»S 
belonging to an ablaut series deu^, daup^^ dup-, 
Yt\iosiooOK,dyppan{\^clupjan) to Dip; pre-Tcul. 
root dhub : dhup. The regular early ME. form was 
dip ; the forms dipe, dUpy diipe, dvep, correspond 
to an OE. by-form diepe, dype, with abl&nt ; perh. 
token from diepe, dipe, DiXP 5 b,'\ 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . Having great or considerable extension down- 
ward. 

a 4 Chari, in Cod, Dipl. V. xii Of lusan kome to deopan 
9. £1000 Ags, Gosf, John iv. xx hes pyU u deop, 
£ ISOS Lav. 647 He lette malcien enne die pe wes wnderliche 
deop [£ XB73 awike deap]. 1197 R. Glouc. (17B4) 6 Grante- 
brugge and Hontyndoiie [have] mest plente of dup fen. 
£ 1390 Si, Brandon 574 Ich caste him in a duiw dich. 13. . 
Poems fr. Vernon MS, 578 Schip is more siker in luitel 
water ^n in ke deope see. X340 Aytub, Helle is. .dyep 

wyk^ttte botme. c laeo Avow, Arth, xvii. In a dale dejx. 
£1^37. Cuthhtrt (Surtees) 1679 Two bestes come fra |w 
depe se. 1399 W. Cunningham Cosmifr. Gtasse 44 The 

5 reate deepe valleis. XS94 Shakb. Rich, III, 1. i. 4 In the 
eepe bosome of the Ocean buried. xSob Lithcow Trent, 
v, 939 Wee buried the sUyne people in deep graves. 1774 
Goldrh. Hat, Hist, tynCi 1. 380 Holes.. so d^ as not to 
be fathomed. xSta Shelley Fragm, Serpent 4 Through 
the deep grass of the meadow. s86o Tyndall Glatiers t. 
vil^S ^he Rtrei 

from 
front. 

a wen RUdU* IviL 4 (Or.) Heaflogleroma fenjr, l 
dol^ e turn Pol, ReL 4 4. Poems ith6Q 9x4 His wund 


I stream] had cut a deep gorge in the clean ice. 

1 great or consideraole extension inward 
face or exterior, or backward from the 


dop ant wfaff a xjeo Cursor M, 13903 (Cott.) He *. yode 
in-to depe desert. £1400 Destr. Troy 1876 DejM woundes 
to the dethe. 1313 Douglas Mueix vti. vHi. a Mony 
wild bebtis den and deip caveme. x66a J. Davies tr, 
Oteariud Vty, Ambass, 88 She presented ma a Handleer- 
cher .. with a deep frindge. xWs Hooke Microgr, x8i 
A dera Convcx-glaiw. 1703 Moxoh Mech, Exert, 197 Make 
the Kooms next the Front deeper, or shallower. 1773 
Wraxall Tour North, Eureft 303 Vesy deep.ond gbony 
woods, of twenty Englbh nules in bfimh. iffim Smellsv 
Summer^ Winter 19 When birds db in the deep forests. 
184a Tennyson Morte jy Arthur 5 Hb woupd.'wu deep. 

2 . Having a (ipenifted) dimention downward. 
The depth M xometimes indicated by wefoclBg a word 
giving the equivabnl ofa measure. osmAt-, kutedetp, . 

a xooo CsMtmods Con, 1398 (Gr.) Fiftena sted deep ofer 
dunum flod etna. et^Pattad* on Hutb, 1. 907 Two fiioite 
deps b good for conieStan. tiTfiia W. K. Tttniar.M!ir/. 
Roe, O^rdiRb Hs immiM tlm en^hut one fooUr jAMpe* 
, ThiR puts^ine in mm^of 
iM Wgism Th 


UiommmHmfWoriiia,'! 

a faola aaveo fool. :dMp.; my grave. 



Eta^h n. (x7«a) #•! The Wsten m\At cover, the Earth in 
general ah^t 50 Miles de^. iM Scott Wpoiti, xxvUi, 
Longjrraai . . alnuMt mde<deep in dew* igji Examlmr 
44A t%e ditch .. was eight feet deep. 1893 F. Hall in 
Mag. XVI* 750/a The iBod was everywhere 

aiuufdeep* 

b. Having a (specified) dimension inward from 
the rarfacei outer part»or front ; spec, (with simple 
nnmeral prefixed) of persons, chiefly soldiers, 
having (so many) ranks standing one behind an- 
other* 

tdfS H. Lawbbmce Comm. Angetls 63 The pleasure is but 
tldn deepe. ilM Favaa Acc. £. imfia 107 The first File . . 
was as deep as the Street would admit* 1909 Moxon Mock. 
Bxorc. set The Front-Room is 95 Foot, and the Back- 
Room 15 Foot deeph 1710 Lancton in Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 640/s The company began to collect round him., 
four, if not five deep, t9j$ Buknks 7 >viv. Bokhara (ed. a) 

1. 133 Five regiments, .drawn up in line, three deep. 183I 
Thirlwau Grtteo III. xxiiL ado The Thebans, .stood five- 
and-twenty deep. 

• 8. Placed or situated far (or a specified distance) 
down or beneath the surface ; of a ship, low in the 
water, b. Far in from the margin, far back. 

c 1000 Agt. Pi. exiv. 8 pu mine sawle . . ^er deopum dea}»e 
gelioddest. a 1940 Hampolc Psalier ix. 8 pai Imt has synned 
mare sail be deppest In hell, c tgM Maundev* (1839V xxiv. 
ass This Lond of Cathay Is in Asye the depe. 1641 Bp* ok 
Lincoln in Cohbett Pan. Hitt. 1807 II. 7^ Yet snail you 
find St. Paul . . intermeddle, knuckle dew, with Secular 
Affairs. 1669 SruaMV MartnePt Mag. 1. ii. xg It Is a hot 
.Ship, but deep and foul . . a Prize worUi fighting for. 
Drvdrn Vifg. Giorg. in. 548 The frozen Earth lyes buried 
there . . seven Cubits deep in Snow. 1700 Da Poe Ca^i. 
HingUtOH xiv. (X840) 946 We were now a very deep ship, 
having near two hundred tons of goods on boara. 1841 £. 
Wilson Anai. Vadt M. 334 The deep veins are situated 
among the deeper structures of the body. z88iS C'KN. Grant 
Pirsonal Mem. I. xxL 997 A portion of the ground . . was 
two feet deep in water. 

4. Of physical actions : Extending to or coming 
from a depth ; also tramf. of agents. 

1489 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i He makcth a depe encly- 
nacion. sA R. Harvey Pi. Perc. is To be compted high 
fliers and deepe swimmers. z69a I. Hayward tr. Bioadfs 
Eromena to6 Fetching a deepe sigh. 1711 AnntsoN Spect. 
No. ISO rBj I here fetwed a deep sigh. i^Cowper fask 
V. 64 Fearuil of too deep a plui^e. 1866 Huxlky PAysioi. 
iv. (1869) roa In taking a deep inspiration. 

+s. Of ground or roads : Covered with a depth of 
mud, saiia, or loose soil. Ohs. 
tisM Chaucrr Friar^t T. 943 Deep was the way, for. 
which the carte stood, c 1470 Henry Walia£i v. 985 His 
hors stttffyt, for the way was depe and lang. 1599 Act 14-* 
15 Hen. Vlllt c. 6 Many other common warns . . be so depe 
and noyoiM, by wearyng and course of water. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. VI. 953 We . . incountred with such deep sandy ground. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, viit, To walk ^wards of three 
hundred miles through deep roads. i8a8 C Crokbr Faity 
Leg. 167 The roads were excessively deep, from the heavy 
rains. [We now say ' deep in mud, dust, etc.'] 

II. Fi^rative Benses. 

♦ Of things^ states^ actidtis^ eU. 

6. Hard to fathom or 'get to the bottom of\* 
penetrating far into a subject, profound. 

riooo Ags. Pi. xcUn. 4 W»ran Sine gelmncas dearie 
deope. c tuoo Ormin 5501 Off* all he hoc i Godess hus 
he deope ^hellnesse. ibid. 7905 Bisshopess off dep lore. 
CS3RS E, E. Allit. P. B. 16^ For his depe ditiinitd & 
his dere sawes. c 1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) zssi pai left 

- — - Thy 

^ .:a 11. 

16x1 Bible r Cor. ii. xo. 


, man of deepe learning. 


B. 16^ For his depe ditiinitd & 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1553 pai * " 
all depe questyouns. 1595 Covbrdai.e Ps. xciiij. 5 ' 
thoughtes are very de]^ x6oo J. Poav tr. Lco'i A/rkt 

3»5 A 

?I!S . 

Paiaten - ^ 

Hrlm Anim. Mast. iv. §6 In this work T. hopeful that 
1 should find something very dew, and very significant. 

b. Lying below the surface; not superficial; 
profound. 

1^ EMxasoN Eng. Traits^ Char. Wks. (Bohn) IX. 60 It 
is in the deep traits of race that the fortunes of nations are 
written. xSyt Mobley Voltaire (1886) 6 In all that belongs 
to its deeper significance. 1874 — Compromise ( 1886) 98 Of 
these deeper causes, the moat important . . is the growth of 
the Historic Method. 

t7. Solemn ; grave : a. of oaths, protestations, 
etc. Obi. (In OE. also of divine messages, etc. : 
Awful, dreaa, stern.) 

Aieoo Cadmodt Exod, 5x8 (Gr.) Moyses sm^^e halige 
sprmce, deop mrende. a 1000 Gnthtac 641 (Gr.) )^rh de^e 
di^ emnaAgt. Pi. cxxxi. zi pses deopne 4h Drihun 


1587 Turberv. Trag. 7.(1837) *»7 *0 sweare oy cieepe /wnu 
very solemne othca. 16^ Sia T. Bkowmb Pseud. Ep. 1, vii. 95 
Ifor are Uio dee^ sacraments, .of any force to perswade. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cam Cmw. 59 Sleeving the sellers deepe 
protcication. 

fb. Oi grave consequence or effect; grave, 
serious, wei^tv, important. Obs. 

' ~^iiAXB. X Hen. /i * 


IV, \. ill. 190 He re^e you Matter, 

deepa and dangerous, sues — Maeb. 1. ill 
manta of DaikiM^. . Winne vs with honest to be- 

tray *§ In deepest consequence. 1649 Milton Z?#tww I, VI, 
This ii a deep and lenous verity, xyxx Addison .y^/. 
Ha a6 86 A View of Nature in her deep arid solemn Scenes. 

8 . As an attribute of moral qualities or of actions 
in which rinkiniBf or abasement is present. 

a, mrin, crime, guilt (Into which one may fall 
or sm : Omve, bemons, 

Nteioo (TOfilfer 630 (Or.) OnpildM deopra firena. ^ autm 
^niftma pi (Or») ptirh de^c feedwolan. e xaee Trm. Coil. 
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Horn. 73 panne pe ainfulle manbeoS hifallen on depe sinne. 
n 1400-99 Alexander x666 A depe dishonoure xe do to }oure 
name. 1994 Shaks. Ridi, III, IL ii. sB And with a vertuous 
y ixor hide deepe vice. xSog — Mach. i. vU, 90 The deepe 
damnation of hu taking off. Mod. He la In deep disgnure. 
b. Of humility, or of things humble or lovriy. 

ASMS Aner. R. 946 Auh habM p dope dich of ^pe 
edffiodnesse. X940 .^enh. exx He asel to god grade mid 
dyepe herte. [x8^ Carlvle Past k Pr. (1858) 159 Letters 
. .answered with new deep humilities.] 

9. Deep-rooted in the breast ; that comes from 
or enters into one's inmost nature or feelings ; that 
affects one profoundly. 

a Alexander 965 With depe desire of delite. 1994 

Shaks. aTiV^. Illyi, iv. 69 If my defpe prayres cannot ap- 
pease thee. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 1. 451 Deep Horroiir 
seiies ev'ry Humane Breast. 1698 Fryer Ace. K. India 
389 A deep sense of Honour. 1709 Steele Tatier No. X07 
P I, I saw in his Countenance a deep Sorrow. 1799 Southey 
yoem 0/ Arc ix. X9 Through every fibre a deepfear Crept 
shivering. ^ 183a Hr. MAKTiNRAtr Dcmerara i. 7 Alfred . . 
yet entertained a deep dislike of the system. x8s| Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. in. 107 1 M matter, they said, is one . . in which 
every Englishman . . has a deeo interest. X891 E. Peacock 
N. Bnndon 11. 79 John's feelings were too deep for 
words. 

10. Said of actions, processes, etc. in which the 
mind is profoundly absorbed or occupied. 

1S86A. Day Eng. .Secretary u (1695) 197 From the deep 
considemtiun and hard suppose of my pnsent evils. i6|^ 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd., In the deep Discovery of 
the Subterranean World, syps Mrs. Radclikfx Rom. 
Forest v, Gazing on her with that deep attention which 
marks an enamoured mind. 184s Lane Arab. Nts. 1. 85 
He passed the next night in deep study. 

Said of things involving heavy expenditure 
or liability ; expensive : heavy. Obs. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treal. 6t6 Ye Merchants lode them 
with deepe and unrea.sonahle prices. 1649 — Cases Ctmsc. 


th deepe j 

The deep exMnee he hath'beenc at. i6sS Fuller CA. 

The people paid deep Taxes. 1710 Swinr 
99 Sept., I liave the first floor, a dining-room 


43 i he deep expeno 
Hist. 11. VL f 5 The 
yrni. to Stella 


and bed-chamber, at eight shillings a week ; phiguy deep. 
1798 Vanbr. a CiB. Prm. Hush. 11. i, Overjoy'd for winning 
a deep Stak e. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 608 Chargeable 
with deep arrears. 

b. Of drinking, gaming, or other practices. 

>577 Bnllingeds Decades (1599) 131 ueep swearings, 
not only needlesse, hut also imrtftill. 1709 Swipt Adt*. 
Relig.. Tliat ruinous practice of deep gaming. 1739 Berke- 
ley Aicipkr. il I 4 She took a turn towards expensive 
Diversions, particularly deep Play. xSay Scott Jml. 8 Jan., 
He could not resist the temptation of deep play. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. xlH. 920 i^eep drinking was customary 
among the Thracians. [Here there is a mixture of senses.] 
12. Of conditiona, states, or qualities: Intense, 
profound, very great in measure or degree. Of 
actions : Powerfully affecting, mighty, influential. 

x6cm Bp. Hall Medit. <4 Venvs it. § 50 Without a deepe 
check to my selfe for my hnckwardnes. 1616 tr. De Dominis* 
Motives 13 This conuderatlon. .hath in deepe measure seized 
upon mee. 1649 Rogers Naatnan tt If the Lord having 
man at a deepe, yea infinite advantage. X873 Morlry 
Rousseau 1. 188 That influence, .[gave] a deep and remark- 
able bia.s, first to the Americ.Tn Revolution, and a dozen 

S tars afterwards to the French Revolution. 1889 J. M. 

UNCAN Dis. tVomen xx. fed. 4) 16a And in order to their 
examination, the deep influence of an anasslhetic U necessary. 

b. Said csp. of sleep, silence, and similar con- 
dition^ in which one may be deeply plunged or 
immersed. 

X547 Bookdb fim>. Health (1587) 34 ft. The 83. Chapter 
doth shew of a terrible and depe sfepe. c 158$ ? J. Polmon 
Famous Batiks 969 They maye be wrapped in deepe 
silence. x 6 oz Holland Phny I, 84 Drowned in deepo and 
thick dorkenes. x 6 xx Bible a tor, viii. 9 Their deepe 
pouertie abounded vnto the richeK of their liberalitie. 9934 
tr. RollifCs Anc. Hist. (1897) VII. xvii. 345 Which at fast 
ended in deep consumption. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner i. 6 
In .silence deeper far than that of deepest noon. x8s3 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 979 Now comes the deep still- 
ness after it. 

0. Used of the intense or extreme stage of 
winter, night, etc., when nature is ‘plunged' in 
darkness or death. 

a xsss Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (1845) 393» I would be very 


4S9 


in the deepest cold weatner he coineth into the Mountains 
of Norway, x^ T. Stafford Pac. Hib. To Rdr. 3 In her 
deepe and declinini 


deepe and declimng age. X797 M rs. Radcliffx Itdlian vii, 

It was deep night before he left Naples. X806-7 J. Bbrxb- 
FORD MUeriei Hum. Life (1826) v. iii, During the deepest 
p^ of the tragedy. x8et Joanna Baillie Met, Lex., 
Columbus xlix, But when the deep eclipse came on. xlgx 
Hawthorne Wonder Bk., Gorgods Head 87 It was 
now deep night. 

18. Of colour (or coloured objects) ; Intense from 
the quantity of colour through or on which one 
looks ; highly chromatic. The opposite of faints 
thin, 

>555 Heeadet 936 Xacinthes. .are best that are of 
diepeste colour, c m 6 oo Shakr. S’enn. iiv. 5 The canker- 
blooms have full as deep a dye As (be perfumed tincture of 
the roses. 16^ Hooke Microgr, 74 All manner of Blues, 
from the faintest to the deepest. Ibid., As the liquor grew 
thicker and thicker, this tincture appear'd deeper and de^r. i 
s668 ExeeU. Pen Jp Pencil 6x In putting the deep and dark 
shadows in the Face. 1799 O. Smith Laboratory L 394 
According as you would nave it deeper or lighter. asM^ 
Pbaed Poems (1864) 1. 6 Uke the glow of a deep carnation. ] 
1873 Black Pr. 0/ Thule x. 164 Deeper and deeper grew | 
the colour of the sun. 


1.167 


imwt. 

b. Qualifying names of colours. 

Orig. with sml of colottr, as *a deep blue* (P. itn bitn 
fmei)\ when the colour word is used ti an bu., deep be- 
comes functionilly an adv., and Is aomatimea nypheoed : 
cf. Dssp ihA/. 9, 3 b. 

>897 Shaks. LooeVs Campl. 913 The deepe greone Emrald.. 
1669 Hooks Mierogr. 73 Df a dew Scaraif colour. 1776 
WiTHBBiNO Brit. Pianti (S706) 11. 485 Petala. .daw orange. 

. 1831 Brewster Optics xi. 99 Deep crimson rtfe tmgVpool 
Courier 95 Sept. 4/6 Glittering on the deep blue dome. 

0. Dap mourning \ complete or full moumiiig ; 
that which symbolises deep niefi 
XTsa Load. Gas. No. 6084/6 Coachman in deap 
Mourning. 1760 Golosm. Cit. W. xvill. F 6 A lady dressed 
in the deepest mourning. 1869 M as. Carlyi jt Lett. II 1. 1 
[She] was very tall, dressed in deep black. 

14. Of sound (or a source of sound) : Low in 
pitch, gmve ; full-toned, resonant. 

xRox Shaks. x Hen. VI, 11. iv. 19 Between two Dogs, which 
hath the deeper mouth. x6xo — Temp. 111. iii. 98 That deepe 
and dreadfull Organ-Pipe. 1689 Milion Ode Nativity xiii, 
And let the boss of heaven's deep organ blow. X704 Pope 
Autumn 00 And with deep murmurs fills the sounding 
shores. i8s8 Scott F. M. Perth U, ' Why, so 1 can*, .said 
oile of the deqiest voices that ever answered question. 
x886 Pall Malt G. 98 Sept. z4/x He poR5ie.sses a very fine 
deep bass voice. 

D. with mixture of senses. Cf. 7, 9. 
x6ob Shaks. Maeb.x. Hi. 97 Curs^ not lowd, but deepe. 
s8x8 Shelley Islam vii. vii, They began to breathe 
Deep curses. 

1 18. Far advanced (in time), late. Obs. rare. 

>590 Jgnson Cynthids Rtt*. iv. i, 1 marie how forward 
the day is. .’slight, 'tis deeper than 1 took it, past five. 

♦* Of persons^ and their faculties. 

10. 'Having the power to enter far inio a sub- 
ject ’ (J.), penetrating, profound ; having profound 
knowl^ge, learning, or insight. 

c xaoo Ormin 7084 patt haffdenu dep innslhht and wilt. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 9937 Of wit noble, Depe of discrccioun. 
X577-47 Hounshed C kroH. II. aVs A deepe clerke. and one 
that read much. xidA Shake. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 75 Mediut- 
ing with two deepeDiuines. e s6xo M iddleton, etc. Widow 
1. It, 1 shall be glad to learn too, Of one so deep as you ore. 
1640 Rf. Hall^ Episc. I. V. 90 WIm Fregivilfscus (a deep 
head and one that was able to cut even betwixt the league, 
the Church, and the StateX a f66x Fuller Worthies (1840) 

I II. 919 He was Do deep seaman. X749 Fibldino Tom Jones 
XV. vi. The deepest politicians, who see to the bottom. X78X 
CowFFR Conversation 741 The World grown old her deep 
discernment shows, Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose. 
1856 Emerson Traits I. Wks.(Bohn) 11 . 9 He (Carlylej 
was clever and deep, but he defied the syi^athies of every- 
body. 1879 JowETT Plato (ed. ») V. 19 There is none of 
Plato's writings which shows so deep an insight into the 
sources of human evil, 

17. Profound in craft or subtlety ; in mod. slang, 
profoundly cunning, artful, or sly. 

XSX3 More in Grafton CAron. (X568) il. 758 He was close 
And secret and a depe dissimuler. 1568 G rafton CAron. IL 
776 Oh depe and wretched dissimulation. 1994 Shaks. 
RkA, III, 11. 1. 38 Deepe, hollow, treacherous, and full of 
guile. 1663 BuTiaa Iiud. 1. 1. 743 There Is a Machlavellin 
plot . . And deep design in 't. x6n Shadwell Sgr. A Isatia 

III. (1790) 63 Fools I nay there I am .sure you are out : they 
are all deep, they are very deep and sharp, xyta Stebur 
Spect. N0.J85 r 8 Which is the aoeper man of the Iwa i86x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxii. You're a deep one, Mr. Pip. 
1877 N. W. Line. G/oss. s. v., * He's a.s deep as a well and 
' He's as deep as Wilkes’, are common expressions to Indi- 
cate subtilty and cioft. 

18. Of an agent ; Who does (what is expressed) 
deeply, profoundly, gravely, excessively. 

xgM Pifgr* P^rf. (W. de W. 1531) S4e b, Amonge the most 
depe synners. 1994 Shaks. Rtca. Ill, iv. U. 73 Two deepe 
enemies, Foes to my Rest, xfiis Stkfhrns Satyr. Ess, 

9) 378 Yet .she is a deepe Idolater. xytR Dx Fox Col. 
Jack (iB4o> 279 She had been the deepest sufferer by far. 
i86s M. Arnold Ess, Crit. i (1875) 9 Shakspeare was 
no deep reader. X884 A. R. Pennington Wiclif il. 98 
A great favourite with deep thinkers, 

18. Much immersed, involved, or implicated (in 
debt, guilt, ruin, drink, etc.) ; for advanced, far on. 
Often passing into the adverb. 

xsi^ Damon k P. in Hasl. Dodsley IV. 76 For all their 
high looks, 1 know some slicks full deep in merchants' 
books. 1587 R. Hovsndsn in Collectanea (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.) 1. 915 Being .. deepe in j^our Lordships debt. 9994 
Shaks. Rick. Ill, 1. iv. 990 For in that sinne, he is as deepe 
as 1 . x6qo — • A. y, L, iv. 1. aao How dc^ I am In lone. 
X69B J UMius Painting of A nc, 58 Comming from a drink-feast 
..deepe in drinke. x66s Hoborr Constd. (x6Bo) 6 To his 
damnu^e some thousands of jMunds deep. X77X T. Hull 
Sir W7 Harrington (1797) f. 53, I shall be at as great 
a lass, being that sum deep with my banker already. iTii 
CowFEa Bmtdkea t6 Rome shall perish . . Deep in turn as 
in guilt. >784 ~ Task v. 494 The age of virtuous 
politics IS past. And we are deep in that 01 cold pretence. 
x8s6 Maclroo in Crump Banking i. 9 The Plcbeuuui..f9t 
de^r and deeper into debt. 

b. Greatly immersed, engrotied, absorbed (>W 
some occupation). 


13X, 1 was m the Conee-HouM very deep In advertisementN. 
x8ae Byron Mar, Fal,*,\, 3 Stltl the Signory is deep in 
council, xitf Brownino By the Fireside iU, There he {s at 
it, derolnGim. 

III. Examples of the comparative and inper- 
lative. . Cf. also Dxjepmost. 
asenaCmdmods Exod. 364 (Gr.) Done deopestan drenc- 
fioda. c xgie K. Brunnk Ckron. Wace (Koth) 6567 In * 
deppest fiodT Ftai8eWvci.irJ9r/. Wks, III. 344 pe depperste 
place of helle. X998 Tervisa Barth, /Js P. R, xiv. Iv. 



» dtcht ii withinne. 
icplm is»3 

^ J vw down* to 

• doppar vale, sdij Furcmas PUgrinta^e viii. v. 760 Still 
wateni ai« deepeet ids> Hodbbb Ltviaih. in. xxxvUL *40 
At well the Gmve, os any other deeper place. 

b. The snperl is used aAiu/. « deepest part 

AicxMkUr 719 Into H dyppesl of |ie Me 
bothum. cx4lh Caxtom Smuus of Aynton Iv. 115 They 
wente and dwellM in the deppeste of theforeste of Ardeyne. 
lis/o Awrtlio d> hoh, (1608) C| Ftom the depest of the earth 
unto the greatest height of the heaven, a sMx Clough 
SoHgofLamick pa And in his slumber's deepest he beheld 

• .our ^ the* 

IV. Cimb, a. Attributive uses of phrases, as /fds/- 

mouth ( «> Duep-icoothkd), detp ^ wior , Deep-sea. 

17M J. PtfiLLirs Hist, InUu^ Nofoig, 394 A deep-water 
canu at this place would be essentially useful. tSeS Storting 
Moo, XXVlll, iQt A deep-mouth Norman hound. xBi^ 
Ni^rt 10 Apr. 54s There will be no deep-water channel 
into the river. 

b. Parasynthetic derivatives, forming adjectives, 
as dotf-MlUd \tUop Mfy -f having a deep 
belly, •brained f Crowed, •chesiedy -cotouredy •ditched, 
•tyodf •flowed, •nosed, -piled, -sighted, •thoughted, 
•throated, -toned, -vaulted, -voiced, -waisted, etc. 

s6Ea Lord, (kut. No. 174,1/4 A dark brown Mare. .fat. and 
*decp-bellied. 1397 Siiaks. Letter's Com/i. aop *Dcep- 
brained sonnets, a sSas Keats Sonn, Cht^iuttCt Hwner, 
*I>eep-browed Homer. 1838 James Robber i, He was both 
broad and "deep-chested. 1770 Hamilton in Phil, Tram. 
LKl. at *Deep<X)loured flames burst forth. 1548 Hall 
ChroH, 56 No stronger walled then *dtpe ditched. 1818 
Shelley Rev, hlam 1. li, Sculptures like life and thou^t ; 
immovable, "deep-eyed. 1933 SoMeaviLLE Chase 1. 386 The 
*deep 4 ewM Hound Breed up with Care. 1846 J. Baxtbe 
LUbr, Preset, Agrie, (ed. 4) 1 . 219 All light sharp-nosed dogs 
will always be much more inclined to not than deep-flewed 
dogs, Yarrell Brit, Pishes (ed. 3) II. 406 The "Deep* 
nMM Pipe-fish is immediately recognised by the compressed 
form of the face. 1^ Rock Text. Fabr, 67 A dark blue 
"deep-piled velvet. s6ae MA.ssiNGea Virg, Mart, 11. i. 


deepe sided body, a 1797 
Geo,'' fit (1843) I. viii. Z17 Wholesome and "deep-sighted 
advice. itfB Land, Gaz. No. 273/4 A "deep skirted Saddle 
of red Cloth. x88a Times 37 June, English wools . . of the 
"de^stapled class. 1839 J. K. Darley tnlrod. Beaum. 4- 
Ft, Whs. (1839) I. 17 Jonson . .repaid both with the follow- 
ing "deepthoughted lines. 1844 Mrs. Brownino The Dead 
ran xxi^ The noar&e "deep-throated ages Laugh your god- 
ships unto scorn. 1780 Cowpkb Pragr. Err, 60s Strike on 
the "de^toned chord the sum of all. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der, 111 . xxxvL 86 With deep-toned decision. 184a Tenny- 
son GaedenePt Dan, 43 Fields, .browsed by "deep-udderM 
kine. 167s Milton P, R. i. 1x3 Hell's "deep-vauUed den. 
1847 Longf. Ev, If. V. 347 The ^eep-voiced. .ocean. XTte 
FAtcoNea Diet, Marine (1789), Encastilti, "deep-waistco, 
or frigate-built ; as opposed to ^ley-built. 

Batp sb. Forma: 1 dfiop, d;fpe, 4 

deope, 4-6 dope, 4-7 deepe, 5-6 Sc, delp(e, 
(8 dip (tense S)), 6- deep. [0£. ddop, neuter of 
dtop a., used aubst. ; also dlepe, dype, in non-WSox. 
dlope depth, deepness « OS. diupt, diopt, OHG. 
tiuft {Qtt.iiefe), ON. dypi, Goth, diupei ;-OTeut. 
deuptn-, diuptn-, f. deupo-% Deep.] 
fl. Depth, deepness. Ohs, rare, 
e 1000 Ags, Cost, Matt xiii. 5 Hix nsefdon bmre eor^ 
dypan [r xs6o Hot ton G. dcopanj. x6a4 Bacon Jveto 
Attanttt Wks. (1676) am Caves of several dem 1633 h, 
Foxb xa8 nee leased his deepe 3 lathom. 

2 . The deep part of the sea, or of a lake or river 
(opposed to shallow ) ; deep water ,* a deep place. 
a sooo Cudmon's Bxod, aSx (Gr.) Ic sloh jgarseeges deop. 
e sooo Agi, Pi, lx viii. X4-X3 Ado me or deope deorcea 
waeteres..Ne me hum forswel^e am-grundcs deop. 1484 
Caxtok Goht, Leg, <8/a And sancke doun in to the depe of 
the see. c sfioo Melusine 973 They had take the deep of 
the porte. tgSS Grafton Cktvn, If. 335 llxe Frenchmen . . 
passed by and tooke the deepe of the Sea. t68x Chetham 
AmlePs Fade-m, xxxiii. | x Dib in the still deeps. 170a 
S. L. tr. Ftyhe’t Voy, o6< Till we were quite out of the deep, 
and in full sight of the Land, slyi Carlyle Sart, Res, 1. 
iv, Some silent, high-encircled mountain-pool, into whose 


r Sardinia. 
The best 

pla^for this kind of fishinjg are the' deeps at Kingston 
Bridge, Sunbury Lock. Mod, A ship crossing Boston oraM. 

8. The deep : a. The deep sea, the ocean, the 
main, poetic and rhetorical (without pi.) 

e xooo Agi, Goit, Luke v. 4 Teoh hit [scip] on dypan 
U 1x80 Hatton G, deopan). e xaig SnoaKNAM 146 Fixcncs 
me the depe. c 1388 Chaucbe A/oh M Law's T. 357 , 1 schal 
drenchen m h« deepe. a ufo-so A Uxaader 64 Dromonds 
dryfes ouer )m depe. xgpoSHAKS. Midi, H, iii. i. x6s Ihey 
riiell fetch thee Icwels from the deepe. 18x4 Br. Hall 
ReeoU, Treat, 449 The swelHiw waves of the Deepe. s88e 
Bk, Com, Prayer, Burial at Sea, We therefore commit his 
body to the De^ 17x3 Stbslb Rngtishman No. ad. X7X 
Monapwa of the Deep. x8ot Campbell Mariners ef Bug, 
ii^ Brilaania needs no bulwarki No towers along the ateep ; 
Her merch is o'er the mountain waves, Her home is on the 
deep. 1870 Bryant lltad I. il 65 Barks To cross the dark 
btuedeep. 

t b. Foimerly also ii^/. in same sense. Obs, 

egldt Chapman // tef 1. 3x0 they .. cast The oAlal of all to 
the deepe. x^ D. Pell imtrdk Sea £p. Ded. A U) b, 
Axnoiig the Lords wonders in the Deeps. iTRg Pope 
Odtii, It 37i The dangers of the deeps he tries. Ibid, in. 
i 4te The moutrous wonders of the deeps. 

0. The al^ or depth of space. (Sometimes 

a fig. me of 


m 

1396 Shaks. I Hen, IV, in. Iso G/mdi 1 can call Spirits 
from the vaetie Deepe. 1887 Milton P, X. vn, x88 Bmd- 
leiathe Deep,becettse I am who fill Infinitude, not vacuous 
the space. >794 Blake Songs Sxter,, Tldger 5 In what dis- 
tant deeps or skies Burnt the fire of thine eyesT i8ao 
Shelley Sfylarh 9 The blue deep thou wingett. 1830 
Tennyson rotmi 1x4 And thunder throngh the sapphire 
deeps. xSvy E. R. Condbs Bos. Faith iv. xpa That bound- 
less deep of space. 

4 . A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit. 

snmee. 

unto the 

lepe Thei caste amonge the 

tymber-werke. c 1470 HaNav Wallace vt. 7x9 A thousand 
in the myre. Off nors with men, was plungyt in the deipe. 
1376 LAMBAaoB Peramb, Kent (xBao) 189 Newendene is 
such, as it may likely enough take the name, .of the deepe 
and Dottome. 1887 Milton P, L, iv. 76 And in the bwest 
deep a lower deep atill threatni^ to devour me opens wide. 
xSm Singleton Virsdl I. 331 The madding prophetess . . 
Wlm in a deep of cuff the lates doth chant, ngs COtrs 
a Girls on Barge 161 Noting the deeps and curves of the 
curious pensive face. 

b. Cornish Mining, *The lower portion of a 
vein ; used in the phrase to the deep, i.e, downward 
upon the vein * (Raymond Mining Gloss, 1881). 
o. The remote central part, the 'depths’, rare, 
e 1400 Maundev. (1839) vif. 79 He wan.. alt the othere 
kyngdoms unto the depe of Ethiope. 1879 Browning Ivan 
Ivanoviich 17 In the deep of our land 'tis said, a village 
from out the woods Emere^ 
t6. The middle (of winter, of night) when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense; the 
' depth Obs, 

xsaoPALSGR. 543/x In the depeof wynter, all flowers be faded 
Guyte awaye. 1398 SHAieo.Merry W, iv. tv. 40 Many that 
do feare In deepe of night to walke by this Hemes Dake. 
a x68x Holyday ynvenal 13 An hour at the deep of winter, 
being but a twelfth part of their shortest day. x88a Bunyan 
Holy War 9oTho Captains also, in the deep of this Winter, 
did send, .a summons to Mansoul. 

7 . flg, A deep (i.c. secret, mysterious, unjfethom- 
able, or vast) region of thought, feeling, or being ; 
a ' depth *, ' abyss *. poet, and rhet, 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, 631 Hee is happily waded 
out of those deepcs of sorrowet, whereof our conceites can 
fiiide no bottome. 1638 Lithgow Trav, x. 485 Low plunge 
my hopes, in dark deepes of despaire. X78X Coweyttt Retire- 


The abysmal deeps of Personality. 

8. Jvaut. A term used in estimating the fathoms 
intermediate to those indicated bv marks on the 
20-fathom sounding-line. P'ormerfy also dip. 

The marks are at a, 3, 5, 7, xo, 13, 15, 17, 30 fathoms ; the 
'deeps' or 'dips' are therefore 1. 4, 6, 8, 9, xi, la, 14, 16, 
18, 19. 

X789 Falconke Did, MariHe(ijBg) M m iv. As there is no 
mark at 4, 6, 8, &c, he estimates tbose numbers, and calls, 
' By the dip four, &c.' e x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 
4a How many marks and deeps are there in a ao-fathom 
lead line! Nine marks and eleven deeps. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs Word-bh,, Hand-line, a line bent to the hand-lead, 
measured at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps from a and 3 fathoms to ao. x88a Narbs Seamanship 
(ed. 6) x; If he judges that the depth corresponds with 
a deep, [the leadsman calls] ' by the deep 8 or 9, etc.' 

0 . Comb,, as deep-commanding, 

e X390 Greene Fr, Bacon xi. xxa Hell trembled at my 
deep-cominanding spells. 

Deep (dx'p), adv. Forms: x diope, dfiope, 3 
dlep, 3-6 depe, 4 dep, dlpe, 5-7 deepe, 6- deep. 
Comp, deeper, superl, deepeat ; also a deoppre, 
4 deppere, 4-5 dapper, 5 deppir ; 4 deppeot, 
depperst. [OE. diope, diope = OS. diopo, diapo, 
OHG. tiu/o (MHG. tiefe, Gcr, tie/),] 

1 , lit. Deeply ; to, at, or with, a great, or speci- 
fied depth ; far down, in, etc. 

a xooo Riddles liv. 8 (Gr.) Deope gedolxod, dumb in 
benduro. c XX73 Lamb, Horn, 49 Heo delueOfleuiwamliche 
heore put deoppre and deoppre. a xeoo Cursor M, 494 (Colt.) 

fell hoi depe. e idh Wyclif^^ Whs. 111. 344]^ ben 
depperst dampned in helle. CX489 Caxton Aymon iv. xi6 
They.. wente in to the forest of Ardeyn, sore deepe in it. 
s8os R. Johnson Kingd, 4 Commw, (1603) 190 Waters 
do ebbe as deepe ea they flow. 1687 Milton P, L, in, 901 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 1717 Swift 
Cuilioer iii. i. 178 My slow was so dem laden that she 
sailed very slow. 1870 E. Peacock Ra(/ Shiri, I. 33 His 
hands were studt deep into the waistband of hb breecnes* 
b. transf, in reference to time : Far on. 
x8ea Scott Nigst xviii. Die Abbess . . died before her 
munificent patroness who lived deep in Queen Elisabeth's 
time. X87X Dixon Tower HI. xx. axi The three men eat 
up deep into the night. 1890 W. C Russell Oeeem Trag, 
111 . XXX. 137 The work ran us deep Into the afternoon. 

0. In to lie deep and the like, the adv. approachei 
the adj. 

a 1904 Locxb j.), If the matter be knotty, and the eense 
lies deep, the mind must sti^ and buckle to it. s8o| Woanew. 
Ode Inttm, Immort, xl. Dioug^ts that do often lie too deep 
for tears. x8xa Maa. Hbmans Graves of Houssh, Iv, The 
sea, the blue lone sea hath one, He Hei where peam lie 
deep. Prao, Still waters run deepb 
^c iig. Deeply (in vaxioni figurative tenses) ; 
proj((randly, intensely, earnestly, heavily, etc. ■ 

As qualii^ng an adj. (cf. mtets. x8ed^ xSom de^ b obs. 
(exc. irith words of colour, as ^dbaLfwdstaifi. V where desp 
b hbtorIceU ran ; see Diiwerxsb); ^ 

It is generelTy ttijiMneded iu prose nee w < 
still used in perncular casea ; ef. quota. 1810-75, 


a M0O lleM, Hitt xo8 (OrJ Nu le halsie deepe. cieoe 
Agi,Pe, cvl. 98 Gedrebdefts deope lyndien. a tjnoCvmr 
M 8a89 (Cott) Feir and depe he ymbi-th(M|ht, bus it 
stild be wroglm c 1388 Chaucer L, G, w, lajA^DAfix. And 
swore s6 depe to bin to be tiewe. igsfiP^fir. ^r^(W.de 

W. X53X) 15 b, Anone they ooerthtowe bym m dime in 

nducrsite. x8oo ShaxS. A, V, L, 11. vii. 31 That Foolcs 
should be so deepeoontemplatiue. s8oe Marston A nteaio's 
Rev, IV. iii. Wks. 1856 J. xa;, 1 an deepe sad. sdax EtaNG 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 90 That for honour's sake 

Ydverton be f^ed deepe. X709P0PB Rss, Crii, 918 A little 

learning b n dangerous thing ; Drink dem» or taste not the 
Pierian spring, a 17x3 Burnet Own Tme (xSas) 1 . 4*^ 
The Xing was so afiraid to engage htinself too deep. 
G0LDSM.IV4UA «i To tie him tip. .from playing deep. 

Scott Lady qrZ. u IU, A hundred doga hayed deep and 
atrong. xisg Lamb EUa Ser. 11. Old Margate Hoy, The 
reason, .scarcely goes deep enough Into the question. 
Thirlwall in PhtM. Mue, II. 538 Moral inquiries.. were 
those in which he engaged the deepest. s888 Kingsley 
Hereward Ui. 77 They drank of the French wine. 
xSvs Jowbtt Pusto (ed. a) IV. 4x7 The thoughu of Socrates 
. .have ceruinly siink dera into the mind of the world. 

8. Comb, Frequent in combination with pres* and 
pa. poles, (in which deeply, nqt hyphened, may 
usually lie substituted) ; as deep-going, -lying, 
•questioning, -reaching, -sinking, -thinking, 
•trenching', deep-cut, -filt, -grown, -sunk', Disxp- 
DUAWN, -LAID, -8BT, etc. In poetical languaf^e, 
especially, these combinations are formed at will, 
and their number is unlimited, e. f. deep-affected, 
-affrighted, -biting, -brooding, -burted, -crimsoned, 
-damasked, -discerning, -drawing, -drunk, •dyed, 
-engraven, -laden,-pcr5uading, -searching, -sunken, 
-sworn, -throbbing, -worn, -wounded*, Dbkp-rootrd, 
Dbbp-hisatxd, etc. It is sometimes difficult to 
separate these from parasynthetic combinations of 
the adj. such as deep-vaulted*, see Dkep a, IV* b. 

>598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i Impoeture 305 Sweet, 
courting, "deep-affected words, tbid, 11. i. Furies 58 x 
"Deep-affrighted Sadnesse. X847 H. More Song of Soul 
App. 111. ix, By Nemesis "deep-biting whips well urged. 
X778 Mickle tr. Camosm' Lusiad 330 "Deep-brooding 
Silence reign'd. 1853 Sincijcton Vit^l I. 142 Wealth . . 
broodeth over hb "deep-buried gold, a s8a8 Longf. A utumn 
ig The . . woods of ash "deep-crimsoned. x88o Tynoalu 
Glac, I. viii. S9 Streams . . rushing through "deep-cut chan- 
nels. xSao Keats St. Agms xxiv, lire tiger-moth's "deep- 
dama.sk 'd wings. 1844 Marg. fi’ller Worn, in xqth C, 
(r862) 5x Deep-eyed "deep-dbeerning Greece. x8o6 .Shaks. 
Tr, 4 Cr, Prol. xa The *de^-dra\ring barks do there dis- 
gorge. 1393 — Lucr, xioo She, "deepdrenched in a sea of 
care. 1703 Rows Ulyss, 11. x. 954 Mounting Spirits of the 
"defp-drunk Bowl. s8x8 Bvron Ch, Har, iv. xxviii, Gently 
flows Die "deep-dyed Brenta. 16x4 D Adams Devils Ban- 
quet 47 "Deej^-ingrauen and indelible characters. x8o8 
J. Barlow Columh. i. 5a "Deep felt sorrows. xSgo 1 . Taylor 
Look in Theol, ijB A "dee^going error. tUhg Daily News 
17 Sept, a/3 "Deep-grown Engli^ wools are still out of 




hT 

deep-lying though not obtrusive difference. 1394 Bakn- 
" ChastitU vii, Gold b a *de< 


FIELD Compt, ChastitU vii, Gold is a "deepe-perswading 
Orator. xfi7t Morlev Voltairs (x888) 913 Moods of ego- 
tbtic introspection and "deepHiueationing contemplation. 
1399 Marrton Seo, VUtanie 11. v. 196 For Flavus was a 
knaue, A damn'd "deep-reaching villain. X87R M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dogma 36a Die truth is really . .more wiae and "deep- 


Sonn, il. Within thine owne "deepe-sunken eyea xlUs 
Longf. 7 'uaC 8 / 4 fii, Far-down in the deep-sunken welb Of 
darksome mines. x86e £. Arnold in FrasWs Mag, July 
113 Unto us, thy "deep^wom votaries. My6&-f4 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1839^^.613 To deal with the sagaaous and *d«ep. 
thinking, one must go to the bottom of things. 18x3 0, 
Murray IsUford 126 When this "deep-throbbing heart 
shall be wed. x86a Anstbd Channel Isl, iv. xx. (ed. a) 175 
The "deep-trenching plough . . turning up a chickneis of a 
foot of suDsoil. wt Kkblb Chr, Y., Holy Innocents, The 
"deep-worn trace of penitential tears. 1390 SvENSBa R, O, 
I. ii. 94 A virgin widow ; whose "deepe-woonded mind With 
love long time did languish. 

b. Deep wai also formerly used with odiectivea 
(see a), and these were (or are by editors) some- 
times nyphened (to make the grammatical con- 
struction c^^ex),tAdeep-mked, dup-sore, deep-sweet*. 
cf. deep amtem^aJtive in a. So still sometimes with 
adjs. of colour, as ^deep-blue sea', *de^green 
grass’: seeDiiFa. 13b. 

sflaa Snaes. Ysn, 4 Aaon, 432 Ear'ii deep-eweat niiiiie^ 
ananeart'i deep-aore wounding, a t8s8 Sylvester Tobacco 
Battorsd 377 Chaprones . . with broad deep-naked Breits. 

0. with another adv,, as deep^wnmfb* and etdj. 
sfiss Trmnyson Lotos-eaters 33 Hb voice was thin. .And 
deep4Mleep beseem'd. x88s L.L. Noble / crfirmioS If he 
[iceberg] move, be dashes a foot against the deep down stones. 
xWlWeoH Harold 11. IL (1^7) S5 And deeper still the 
deep-down oublbtto, Down tbiity fefet below die smiling 
day. ShgaDaiH News 3 Feb. 5/3 Hicae deep-down eurtieya 
are reported to be now coming into common nee abroad. 

d, with verbs (rare), os disswftgli [f. deepflshbt^, 
fisheries], to fish in the Pbep sba (q.v*}; 

x^ W. Hi bhKxuou, Sports^ Adv, dIfVfA 8^1(1855)148 
A fleet of boats had gone out to decn^bh. 


Xtotp (cU|)), V, rare, fOlLmbM, 
3 Fiis. diu^ i^d^ di^fetfy MnG. i 
xa-diupjan, Ibe ifitr, would done 


OFiis, 
gwdiupji 

OR. *Mcpian, Goth. *d. 
app* an aimiogical form of age*]- 







t L imm* To mako deepen. Obs, 

iv. 1 6 -;W« cwiqdpn be Ur- 
MsnifMiBe ijMn 4 yp^ 09m A bt faTfcaldum. e xaqs Lav. 
> 5473 1 ^^ die we« idolutn & aUJnge ideeped. xfirt MS. 
^ Sf. johH^t For the depiug of it, Syd. 

To become deep, deepen, rare. 

. tMiHAKivVT Kcgr* 1.430^8* your feodo erftoner . . hodng 
diltf^y HHm of your depth, and tU deeping and 

Nature'e 



a laag Awr. waxe6 wunde & deopeS intofMiiioule. 

1 4 . tnms. To plunge or immerse deeply (/f /. and 
to drown. Obs. 

ijito WvcuF SerM. Scl. Wks. I. 13 It u noo node to 
dope ue in Ha etory more |nui he gospel tellith. «xS4x 
WvATT Pivt. Wkt. (x 86 x) 173 And deep thyself in travail 
more and more. 1376 Car. Prayert in Ptiv, Prai 


M vvFtaA|/M4naa vvAjr tiiv#u«aaa laifiaa 

taking the place of the earlier Dkep v. Se 
1 . /nms. To make deep or deeper ;it 


yert in Prt’r\ Prayert (1851) 
4^A droopy night ever deepeth the minds of them. 
lMfP«araW3l (drpidr§!n), ///. a. [Dbef adv. 

3 .] iTrawn deeply or from the depths (esp. of the 
breast). 

iSijT. jKPPERaoN Writ. (1830) IV. 304 They can never 
suppress the deep-drawn sigh, x86e Tyndall Giac. l xvi. 
to7 The hollow cave resounded to the deejE^rawn snore, 
im Bryant Iliad II. xvi. X14 With a sigh Deetnlrawn. 
DMpeai (drp*n), v. [Like most verbs in -rri, 
a comparatively modem formation from Dkrp 0 ., 

* . See •mr a.] 

;in various 

senses) ; to increase the depth of. 

<1x603 Stow Q. Eliz. an. 1601 fR.) He . . heightened the 
ditches, deepens the trentdies. 161a Peachau Gentl. Extra. 
xxiii. 80 You must deepen your colours so that the Orpiment 
may be the highest. xSdg Hooke Aiicrogr. 75 Nor will the 
Blues be diluted or deepened after the manner I sneak of. 
1783 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Natnp. 4$ To widen and 
deepen the River Stort. Merc. Marine Ma^. V, 336 
The ship will have passed the shoal and deepened her water 
to p fathoms. 1870 Ru.sKiNZrr/. Art ii. (1875)43 Means of 
deepening and confirming your convictions. 

2. ifUr. To become deep or deeper. 

1639 Dasi PICK Voy. New //(p^«/(R.). llie water deepned 
and sholdned so very gently. 1774 (Ioldsm. Nat. hist. 
(^76) 1 1 . 334 We shallfind . . the shades gradually to deepen. 
iSoi Campbell NokenlindeH. The combat deepens. xSxS 
T. Thomson Chem. Ory. Bodies 851 The colour madualTy 
deepens by exposure to the air. X863 Gko. Eliot Romola 1. 
XX, The evening had deepened into struggling starlight. 

Be«]med (dfp’nd), fpl. a. (f. prec. + -id >.] 
Made deep or dee^ : see Diiniir i. 

1398 Chapman Iliad i. 418 In the ocean's deepen'd breast. 

TrlstrAm Aloi^ Pref. 4 Read with deepened interest, 
liaepaiiar (drp’nax). [f. os prec. <• -KR >.] 
One who or that which deepens. 

x883 Blackw, Mag. XIV. 487 A deepener of her sorrows. 
i(H$-6 Tkrncii Huh. Lect. her. 11. ii. 168 The deepener of 
the curse. 

Deepening (d/Ynig), vhi sh. [-iko L] 

1. The aclion of the verb l)KErKN, q.v. 
x^fe J. PiiiLLiPs Treat, Inland Navig. 45 I'he cleansing 
and deepening would be exactly the same . . cxpence. x8oa 
Playraik Illntir. Ilnttou. Th. 360 The draining off of the 
water, by the deepening of the outlet. 1884 Athemenm 
I Nov. 558/1 The gradual deepening of the mptcry. 
attrih, X767 Spec(/. Dtnvnet* Patent No. 873 A certain 
instrument or tool called a deepening took 
t2. Painting. The process of intensifying colour 
or shadow ; a shaded part of a picture. Obs, 
x6sa PRACHAM Compl, Gent. 1x4 White Lead for the height- 
ning, and Smalt for^our deepning, or darkest shadow. x6^ 
Jvftivs Painting of Anc. 375 To adde unto their worke.'i 
some shadowes and deepnings. X669 A. Browne A rt Piet. 
(1675) 84 The strong touches and deepnings. 

3. A depression in a surface. 

ito R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in fml. Geog, Soc< XXITL 
314 The bridge of the nose is . . not without a deepening in 
the interorbital portion. 1880 J. Cairo Pkilos. Kelig. vii. 
iM Dints, marks, spatial deepenings and elevations. 

Dae'pailillgf///*^- That deepens; 

becoming deep or deeper ; see Dxkpkn a. 

xtSb Falcomrr Skiftvr. 1. (K.). Ere yet the deepening inci- 
dents prevail. X79X Mrs. Rauclifpr Eom. Forest ii, The 
deepening gloom. X867 Misa Br addon Anr. Floyd 1. s 
iUainst the deepening crimson of the sky. 

Hence DM'peaiftgljr adv. 

1878 Grobart in //, Mor^s Poems^ Introd. 10/3 llie same 
impression is inevitable in reading More . . and deepenuigly 
as you ponder his Poetry. 

SMp^italied. t-f«t (Hrpife=t/t, -fet), ///. «. 
[Dibp adv. 3 .] Fetched from deep in the bosom, 
or from far below the surface of things ; far-fetched. 

igSuCoonta .dum. Priv. A/asseitSso) xy> 0 profwndand 
deep-fetched reason. 1993 Smaks. a Nen. PI, 11. iv. 33 
see my teares, and hcare my deepe-fet groanes. x6m Meeitng 
^GalUmU ao Vomiting out some two or three deepofetch 
Oatha a t6x8 SvLVBSTKt Panarettis 465 And sending fonh 
a deep-fee sigh. 1^7 H. More Poents, Resolution 109 By 
deei>>fet^d sighs and pure devotion. 1708 Oxkll tr. Bot- 
Unde Lutein xo With deep fetch'd Bellowings the noble 
Beast JCxhales his Spirits. 

DatpiU (drpii))* [f.DEEPv. + -iK 0 i.] Each 
of the scenes (a fathom deep) of which a fisbing* 

net if composed. ^ . 

liM E. $. Britaidt Buss in Arb Garner III. 639 F.ach 
ifet^ist be £ depth seven deeptofs- Each must 

hiafMhoia. ehat is two yards, deep. 
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DHV*lfrid ^dYiV^id), a. \ptEpadv, 3.} 
Deeply laid; plaim^ wiUi profound cunning. 

>7^-74 Tucxrr Lt hat. 48 ( 3 ) II. xoa Any deep-laid 
scheme nr fine spun artifice. 1783 ^ • ' 


bf handt and are aiade in narrower «il«d 
dcipings, wh& are laced together one below the other to 
tnaKe^ the required depth. 


Khcme or fine spun artifice. 1783 Miss BaMmores 
He IS a deep-laid villain after women. 1846 Giote Greece 
L XV. < t86a) 1 . 34X I'he dee^laid designs of Zeus, x^ 
TxoLixirE lie Rww xxiii. (1678) 130 He himself had hao 
no very deep-laid scheme in bis addresae-s to Colonel 
Osborne. 

DEtply (drpli), adv. Also dep-, dope., diepe-, 
•He. {OE. diopUce, d^opHce, adv. f. tUaflk adj., 
dcriv. of divp, Deep : see -ly 
1. To a great or considerable depth; far down- 
wards, inwards, etc. (Sec 7 .) 

a tepir^AtexaMdert'v^{X>\xh\, l((S.)Pai. .Dryves dartex 
at owr dukdk dcply kaim wounden. 1373 1 'usskr limb. 
xlviil (1B78) 104 Thiee polwi to a hillock . . set deeplie and 

S [. 1594 .HooKica Eccl. Pol, I. i. (i6ix)a Preiudices 

ly rooted in the hearts of men. 1397 Gera rde Herbal 
• (*633), They . . who have deepliest waded in this swa 
of simples. xfieyMAV Lucan \ii. 725 All people there Are 
d^lyer wounded than our age can lieare. . 1707 Sloanb 
Jamaica 1 . 96 The leaves were thinner, deeplier, and more 
regularly cut. a xyxy pAaNSLi. Gift 0/ Poetry {K.), 1 . . sink 
in deep affliction, deeply down. 1^5 M. Pattisom kss. (1880) 
L 3 It 1.S a tendency deeply seated in the mind of our age. s8w 
Tyndall Glac. \, xvL 118 The glacier was deeply fis-sured. 

b. In reference to clrinKing ; also to sighing. 
(Here other notions than the literal enter in.) 

. *M 7 N. T.(Genev.) Alark viii. la Then he syghed dlepely 
in his spinte.^ Ld. PubSTON AWM.iv. 176 I’hcy deeply 
tasted of th’ infected llowl. X697 Drvdrn Pitg. Geotg. iii. 
610 When the Kids their Dams too deeply drain. 18x3 SewT 
Rokeby 1. vi, Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed. 

2. Jig. With deep thought, insignt, knowledge, 
etc. ; profoundly, tnoroughly. 

5 8M iL iELFKEO Boeth. xxxv. § z Swa hwa swa wille 
dioqlice .spirigan a:fter ryhte. r xooe iEtPRic Colloquy 
(Wright's Pocab, la), pearie deoplico [)iu) spriest, a laag 
Ancr. R. 154 Isaac .. uorto benchen deopUc[hle souhte 
onlich stude. ^1400 Maundev. (1831)) xiii. Z44 He proched 
& spak so depcly of Dyvynyty. 1513 Act la-iy Hen. PHI 
c. 5 Persons. . ierned, and depely studied in Phisicke. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iit. 339 To search depelier of 
vnknowen things. z6qs .Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 30 Consider it 
not so deepely. 1798 Frrriar Ilhistr. Sterne ii. 35 He was 
deeply read in Bcroalde. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV. aa, 

1 should like to consider the matter a little more dccjily. 
b. With profound craft, subtlety, or cunning. 

•«»» SiiAim. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 43 Roth dis!;einble deepely 
their affections. 16x7 Ki.I£ix:iier Paieniinian v. vi, Either 
you love too dearly. Or deeply you dissemble. Mod. Ibo 
plot was deeply laid, but it has been discovered. 

1 8. With deep seriousness, solemnly. Obs. 
e 1300 Ifaxtelok 1417 Deplike dede he him swere. a 1400-30 
Alexander tt86 jpat me was done many day depoly to 
swere. ? 1303 Plumpton Corr. p. Ixiv, And, yf necle be, deputy 
depose afore the Kyiigc h hys counsel), that yt h matter of 
trawth. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werbnege 1. a88< Charged full 
depely Theyr offyee to execute. 1600 J. Pouv tr, Leo's 
Africa 11. aa And this I dare most dcciiely take mine oatli 
on. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 334 ''I'is deepely swomc. 
X67X H. M. F.rasm, Collog, 401 Even when he had deeply 
sworn to it. 

4. Gravely, seriously, heavily ; t$p. in reference to 
being involved in guilt, liability, obligation, or the 
like. 

138a WvctiF Hos, ix. 9 Thei synncdcii depcly. 1576 
Flkminc; Panopi. Klht. 343 F. <i. who is so deepefy in your 
liookes of Accountes. iw Let. Fart Leycester 13 For 
which 1 count my selfe the dccolyest liounue to give him 
my humblest thankes. x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. ACommw. 
(1603) 17 f Iciiry . . left the kingdome deepely indebted. s6ax 
Sanderson za Strut, (zfiaa) 51 And stoutly niaintaine Gods 
truth, when it is deepcliest slandered. 1700 S, T- tr. C Fryke's 
Pay. 76 Now the other Buffel was dee|)ly engaged too. 1848 
M ACAULAY Hist. Eng. 1 . 658 Ofatl the enemie.s of the govern-, 
ment he was . . the most deeply criminal. X883 Froudr 
Short .^iud, IV. i. ix. 103 The archbishop had^ committed 
himself so deeply that he could not afford to wait, 
t b. In relerence to fines ; Heavily. Ohs, 

1^1 Star Chamb. Cates (Camden) 36 If it had not been 
that this man hath suffered ils he hath I should have sen- 
tenced him deepely. s8^ Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi}. | so The 
Starr-Chamber deeply fined S'*. Richard Knightly . . for en- 
tertaining and receiving the Press Gentelmen. 

5. With deep feeling, emotion, etc. ; in a high 
degree, profoundly, intensely, extremely. 

a x4ioe-3B Alexander 1673 Sire, jns I depely disire, durst 
1 it neuyn. Ibid. i6q 8 Summe . . depely tom playnt Ouat 
. . euill |mi suffird. 1388 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 1 z z With them 
the Myd Pope had betie so depely offended. i6is Shaks. 
tPint. T. It. ilk 14 He straight declin'd, droop'd, tooke it 
deeply. 1634 Sir T. Hrrbrrt 'Tray, zao They curst him 
deeply. 1781 Cowfbr Ilopeyg^ His soul abhora a mer- 
cenary thought. And him as deeply who abhors it not. x83s 
Dixon W. Penn xv.(t8jz)sn All this was deeply interest- 
ing to Penn. X837 Bucki.r Chfiliz. J. xiv. 850 Or these short- 
comings 1 am deeply sensible. 

6 . Of physical states or qualities: a. Profoundly, 
soundly, with complete absorption of the faculties, 
b. With deep colour, intensely, c. With a deep, 
grave, or sonorous voice. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Erontena taa Deeply plunged 
in a profound sleepe. X693 Blackmorb Pr. Artk. iil 706 
^me deeply Red. and others faintly Blue. 1810 Shelley 
Piston of Sea 77 Smile not, my chilck But sleep deeply and 
sweetly. «x8a Hooo Ruth ti. On her cheek an autumn 
6ush Deeply npened. 1883 Hatpeds Mag. Nov. 948/e 
A pack of hounda came . . baying deeply. 

7. Comb. Ditply (mostly in sense x) qualifying 
a pple. is now usually hyphened when the pple. 
is used attributively, preying its sb., but not 


DSlPNaM. 

j when It ibllow* ; u ' the leaf b deeply eemted 
‘ 'a deeDlv^semitra leaf \ 

' '^x8i6 J. Scott Visit ParisTnd. 3s Decply-bot^ed bravery. 


Lect. Archit. 1 . 166 Lofty and deeply*recirauig.Jsmba. 

, Dae*pillOit| a. iSHpert.) rarci M Dbbp a, h 
; -MOST. Cf. topmost, inmostf etc.) Deepest. 

1810 Si OTT Lady of L, 11. xx. From her deepmosc glen, 
i xBgt I^DY F. Hasitnos Poems 033 Shout, echo 1 from thy 
detpmost cell. 

Pe^p-moutlied ((l/*ptmauffd, -mauht), a. [f. 
drtp mouth + -ED 

1 . Having a deep or sonorous voice : ex/, of dogs. 
X393 Shaks, J<^h v. ii. 173 And mocke the deepe mouth'd 

1 'hunder, tfgyg -- Hen, P, v. Prok xi Out-voyco (hedeep- 
, mouth'd Sea. s66r Drvdkn Wild Gallant 111. 1, A Serenade 
I of deep-mouth’d Currs. X896 Lend. Gaz. N 0. 3304/4 A Pack 
i of deep mouth'd Hounds to be sold, tyss Pope ihfyss. xix. 

• 504 Pariiussus . . With deep-mouthed nounds the hunte^ 

I troop invades. x8t8 ByKo.s Juan 1. cxxiii, 'Tis sweet to 
; hear the watch-dog's honest bark Ray deep-mouth'd wel- 
come. X84R S. LovKa Handy Andy ii, The soniul . . awoke 
the deep-mouthed dogs around the nouM. 

2. iit. Plavtng a deep or capacious mouth, rare. 
1844 Mrs. Drowninq Wine of CyArm ii, Some deep. 

mouthed Greek exemplar Would become your C^rnx 
wine. 

DE6P&6ffl (d/’pn^s\ Now rare \ displaced by 
Deptr. Forms : see Deep a., and -nehn ; in ME. 
4-5 dnpRe8(B0. [0£< dhpnes, dlopnes, f. diop 
Deep: see-KESS.) 

1 . The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance oownwards, or inwards; 
depth. 

xaffa WvcLiF Matt. xiti. s For thei hadde nat dejmesse of 
erlne. c 1400 LasdranCs Cirurg, 80 poii) tot hei ncorden 
logiclere in dupnes & in stroitnesse of pe moup. 1330 Palsqr. 
2t3/t Dennesse of any thyng, frofunditi, sdsgH. Cogan 
tr, Pintos Tritv. XLiL 169 A river . . which for the bredth 
and deepness of it is frequented with much shipping. 1963 
A. Dickson Treat. Agrtc. (ed. altar Seeds, many of which, 
from their deepness in the earth, will not vegetate. tSaj 
Scott Peveril iv. The deepness of his obeisniicw. 
t b. Of ground or roads : cf. Deep a. 5. Obs, 
ifeaKNOLLBS (J.), By reason of the deepness m the way 
and hea\'iiiess or the great ordnance. x6m l.micow Trav, 
vi. 293 'i'he deepnesse of the Way. 1780 impart. Hist. War 
Amer. 340 [The troops] had suffered excessively from the 
severity of the climate, the deepness of the roads. 

2 . Measurement or dimension downwards, in- 
wards, or through ; depth. 

! c 1330 R. Brunnb Chtm. B /KTif (Rolls) 10, 3x9 Fyue for hit 
Imk of depnes. 1413 Lvn«, Pilgr. StnvU v. xiv. (14B3) 107 
'*** * * ' parnt withouteii thre dymonsloiis that i 


'J'her is no body part 


breede lengtheanu depnesse. 13x1 Rkcorde / W/i«f. Knaud, 
I, Defin., As I take it here, the aepenesse of his liodie Is bis 
thicknesse in the sides. 1663 Sir T. Herrekt Trav. (1677) 


I. Defin., As I take it here, the 

thicknesse in the sides. 1663 Sir , , 

358 The deepness of the Sea usually answers to the height 
of Mountains. 1703 Mavndhiell Jourtt. Jems. (173a) 138 
In deepness they were four yards each. 

8, Jig. Of thought, knowledge, etc. : Depth ; 
penetration; pofuiidity. 

a tooe I/ymm lit. 33 (Or.) Swa luet mnijt ne wat ebrffhuen- 
dra 8a dcopnesse prilitno.s inibta. a laas Leg. Nath. 980 
pis is nu he derfschipe of H diLii onsware, and te deopnesse, 
1340 Ayenb. 705 pe dyepnesse of his xokbede. c 1440 Secrees 
127 pe clernesse ot ^oiire wyt & be depnesse of ipure 
conyiige passys all men. 13411-77 Vicar v - 4 /oi/. Kp.Ded. 
(1888) 7 We who .. practise 111 Surgerie, according to the 
deepnes of the Arte. 1633 Manton Ex^. Janus i. 9 $ Deep- 
ness of Meditation, a syao Sheff . usl. 

(1753) 371 Deepness or thought. 


ness of Meditation, a syao Sheffield (Dk. Buckhtn.) IPks, 
753) I. 871 Deepness or thought, 
t b. In bad sense : Deep cunning or subtlety. 


iSa6 Ti NDALE Rev. ii. 34 Vnto you . . which have not knowen 
the d^nes <d Satan. 1646 J. Omkoory Notes 4 Obs. xxvi. 
(T.), 'Jlie greatest deepness or Satan. 

4. Of moral qualities, feelings, etc. : Depth, in- 
tensity; gravity. 

r 1 173 Lamb. Ham. 49 put bitacneff deopnesse of siinne. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Goltt. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) H vi, 'I'he 
depenesse of good wylles ought to to wonne with the depties 
of the hearte. S63S Litiigow 7 >vru. iii. 714 In the deep- 
tiesse of sorrow. 

6 . Of physical qualities, etc. : a. Of sound : 
Sonorousness, or lowness of pitch, b. Of colour, 
etc. : Intensity. * 

b6r6 Bacon Sylva f 658 Heat alao dilatetli the Pipes, and 
Organs, which causeth the Deepnessc of the Voic*. 1M4 
R. H. School Recreat. 11 For Deepness of Cry, the latgMt 
Dogs having the greatest mouths. 1711 Budcru Sped. 
No. Z16 F 3 These fliounds) . . by the Deepness of their 
Mouths nno the Variet)* of their Notes. sSm Scott Pirate 
XX, Her glowing cheek . . in the deeimess of Us crimson. 
t6. Conor. A deep place or cavity, ah abyss; 
a deep part of the sea, etc. Obs. 
a sodo2aN^./*«. IxviU. on deopnysseiue. 


c laeo Gotf. Nicod, 9a On (tore hellicao deopnysse. 
<r xMo E. E. Psalter ixvxM. 16 Ne ontrswelyhe mo depenes. 
law WvcLir Ps. cxlviii. 7 Drstohnes, and mile depnessis. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. x 18 Depenesse Of watnr,/MrrVf. 1430- 
1330 Mrrr. our Ladyo M3 In heuen ft In me ain sec and 
in all dranesses. igBS Ord. Crystm Men ( W, dc W, 19061 
1. it TO The destniceyon and me fellynge into deihies of 



^ -- . -..R t {.or. iL to All thinges y« 

the depenesses of the Godhead. tu^Com/L Scot, i 
iugement of godc . . is ane profound onknauen deim 



DWn^BSAB. 

]>MP«Md (dPpiie-d),///. a. [Dtir ado. 3.] 
Deeply read; skilled by profound reeding. 

Massihger UttHtd, Comb^ iv, L A deep-riad man. 
iTQDDVRSifi 7 %e IVhisiit Wt Gallant Sir Roberti daap^mad 
in eld wines. i8m T. Mitcheix ArisffiM^ 11 . e86 Gnat 
scholars, Fleep-read— full to a plethora with knowledge. 

Deep-rooted (drpir«:i«d), a. [Diip adt/, 3.] 
Deeply rooted orimplanted; chiefly/^., of feelings^ 
opinions, prejndiccflp etc. 

1669 WoooREAD St, Tereta 11. axxiv. aaS When Vertae is 
deep'rooted, occasions work little upon them, idya Otway 
7 'itus 4* B. I. ii, So long establish'd and deep-rooted Love. 
1834 PNI.NGLB AfricoH Sk, X. 314 The Governor's iealonsy 
. . was too deep-rooted. iSys Morlbv Vcltaln (1886) 70 
A deep-rooted revetence for truth. 

Hence Daop-xoo'ttdBeig. 

s8te PusEY MIh. Proph. 90 The strength and deeprooted- 
neu of the soul in grace. 

D0«p iest detpHiea. Al8o7diiNde,dip87. 

The deeper i»rt orthe aea or ocean at a distance 
from the shore. Used lUtrih, or as adj,\ Of or 
belonging to the deep sea. 

Deipsta Uaiylin*^ a lead and line used for soundings in 
deep water, Vetpua /tsheritSt fisheries prosecuted at a 
distance from land, in which the fishermen are absent from 
home for a lengthened period. 

s6a6 Cayt. Smith AcciV. Yng, Seamen 20 Heaue the lead, 
try the dipsie. line, iday — Seaman* e Cram. ix. ^3 The 
Dipsie line . . is a small line some hundred and fifty fadome 
long, with a long plummet at the end . . which i.i first marked 
at twenty fadome, and after increased by tens to the end. 
S698 Fryer Acc. £, htdia 23 Heaving our Dipsy-lead we 
were in soundings eighty Fathom depth. 17^ FAtcoNER 
Did. Marine ^x789>, Somer^io sound: to heave the hand- 
lead. or deep-sea-lead. xS^S aiR J- Narr. wd Yey. iv. 

55 We now souaded with the deepsea lead every two hours. 


ifliSS Hbrschel Pep, Led. Sc. iL I a (2873) 48 Among deep- 
sea fishes. 187s J- H. Bkmnet Winter Medit, 1. v. ia8 The 
fMoneer of deep<«ea dredging, the late Edward Forbes. s88o 


pioneer of cleep<«ea dredging, the late c-dward t orbes. two 
WwiLLR Thomson in Challenger Exp , Zool. 1 . 50 
Faunm which have successively occupied the s.*)me deep-sea. 
2887 E. J. Mather (////A Nor'ard of the Dogger: the 
story of. . the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 

P— P-aWMTOhlTIg (dfpiW-JtJl}), ppl a. [Dizp 
adn. 3!] That warcTics or penetrates deeply. 

tgga MARSTOr/ See. Yillanie 1. L 174 O for some deep- 
searching Corycean. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinaty 11. 
iti, He's nois'd about for a deep-searching head. 1844 Marc. 
Fuller Wem . tgih C. <i86x) 19 The only sermons of a per- 
suasive and deep-searching influence. 

OeepHIMtAd (df piSi'tM), a. [Dk» adv. 3.] 
Having its seat lar beneath the surface. 

2741 Monro Aunt. (ed. 3) s The deepeeated kind of 
Varenychia, 1813 J. Thomson Led, Itylam. 375 A deep- 
seated aliscess. 1878 Huxley Pkytiogr. 190 The conversion 
into steam of water which . . obtains access to the deep- 
seated molten rock.s. 

/Ig. 2847 Grotk Greece 11. xliv. { i86a) IV. 23 Causes, deep- 
seatetl a« well ns various. i88y Jcssopf Arcady ii. 35 The 
deep-seated faith in charms and occult lore. 

tDee*p-«e6af O. Obs, mgEP 3.] That 
sees or has seen deeply into things. 

1397-8 Bp. Hall Sett. iv. i. 170 Some nose-wise pedant . . 
whose deepe-senc skil Hath three times construed either 
Flaccus ore. 

(drptse’t), ppl. a. [Dkw adv. 3.] 

Deeply set. 

2831 Tennyson Palace of Art xiii. I'hc deep^et windows, 
stain'd and traced. 2877 Black isreen Pad. iv. (1878) 98 
Decm^t keen grey eyes. 

t Dta'pulp. Obs. rare-^. In 3 deopsohipe. 
[t Dbkp a, -k -SHIP.] Depth, profound mystery. 

atnA Leg. Kath. 1341 Hafsshe] Crist cleop^e..and 
tekawae .seoSSen suteliche ^ deopschipe and tc derne run 
ofhUdeaSonrode. 

Btemoma (drpsflm), ti. poetic, rare, [f. Dxkp 
a. or sf. i- -soMX. C f. darksome^ gladsome.'] Having 
deepness or depths ; more or less deep. 
x6xs CHArMAN Odyu. iv. 769 .He dived the deepsome 


watery hem. tVsS SiNCLmoN /TrgxV 1 . 223 The nollow 
‘ re filled And deepsome glades, iotd. 1 . si8 He 
a bound Into the deepsome sea. 


vales are 

plunged him with 

DaarCdw: 


Forms ; x dfor, ddor, 3-3 door. 


(2 d«r), 3-4 der, ^3*3 dor, 3 dier, 3-4 duer, 4 
dar, 5 doro, deiura\ 4' r 


• ^ dere, (4-7 deere, 5, 7 
diero, 5- (Sc.) deir, 6-7 deare), 4- deer, (5 
theer). Pt. 1*9 normally same as sing. ; also 3 
deore, deoran, 2-3 -en; 3-4 deoree, dueres, 
7-9 occas, deerf. [A Comm.Teut. sb, ; OE. dior, 
dfor » OS. diert OFris. dietr, dier (MDu. and Da. 
and LG. dier)^ OHG. tier (MHG. tUr^ Ger. Htry 
thier) i-WG, dior, ON. *dj 4 r (Iccl. dir, Sw. djur, 
Da. dyr ) ; Goth, ditts, dim- :-OTeut. deuMP^ 
pre-Tcut. dheuso*m. 

Generally referred to a root dhue to breathe (cf. animat 
from anima)y and thought by some etymologists to be the 
*** sttbst. Cf. IlKARa.’. (Not ccmnected 

with Or. OiiRWlld beast.)] 

tl. A beast: usually a quadruped, as distin- 
guished from birds and Ashes; but sometimes, 
like beast, applied to animals of lower orders. Obs. 

caSP Limthf, Cost. Luke xviti. m Se carnal ^t mfela 
dear, a tooo Bodk, Metr, xxvii.Si4 Swa swa fuxl 
dior. c tooo lfric / 'iv. in Wr.- WUIcker 1 18/32 Pern , wild 
dedr. Ar//ir«, refie deop..f/N^efyrit,anhyrnedeor. txS4 
O: E, Ckron, (Laud MS.) an. 2135 Fals he makede men & 
dair. e nieoORMtN 2176 Snep i«s. .stilleder. Ihid.tirt Lamb 
i.w sdfhe ft stilie dcor, a iR9» Owl ft Plight, 2391 Al swo 
doth fiuini dor and man* c tago Gen. Ex. 4095 Also lean 


m 

Ls mht(bl der, 1481 CAXtON AibO x6 The lybatid 

and the fitlle diere here I M hym COOMB. 
f8. /Asm/. n 

e loop Mime Gen, 1 . as And he lig efeir H deor. e xiM 
Lamb. Horn, gx Innan pan ilke sea weraa un«anaomnM 
d^, summa fafleribtetd, eumme al bute fet, ibid, ixs 
bio his erd ihened..on wilde deorati. e iioo Trin. Cell. 
Hem. 177 Oraf, and deor, and fislishesw and fagalei. Hid. 
900 Hie habbeB gores after wilde oeore. IbUL 934 Of 
wilde diere. c vm Cen, g Ex. 4020 On ilc brand eft twin 
der. Hitt. 4039 Efte he sacrede deres mer. 0 x3x0 in 
Wright Lytk P, xiiL 44 Deores with huere dome rounes. 
Ibid. xiv. 45 In dounes with this dueres plawes. e tyge 
Caw. s Gr. Kt. 2151 Der drof in ^ dale, .hot heterly pay 
were Kestayed with pe stablye. 

2. The general name of a family (Certndm) of 
ruminant qnadmpeds, distinguished l^.the pen- 
sion of decidnons branching horns or antlers, and 
by the presence of spots on the young : the various 
genera and species being distinguishea as reiwdeer, 
moose^deer, red deer,f^low deer\ the Musk Dkbb 
belong to a different family, Moschidee. 

A specific application of the word, which occurs in OE. 
only contextually, but became distinct in the ME. period, 
and by its close remained as the usual sense. 

[e 1 ^ K. AIlprbd Ores, t. i. (Sw.) 28 He [Ohthere] hmfde 
ba gyt 9 a he ^ne cyntogc sohte, tamra deora unbebohtra 
syx hund. pa deor hi hataS hranas.] a tt^t [see der fold 
ill 4]. c 29 ^ Lav. 9586 To huiitien after deoren ' 


after deoresl 2997 R. Glouc (Rolls) 9047 He let 

of Wodratoke, ft der per inne do. e 2395 „ 

so our islawe in 


Song on 


1*9 pare of Wodestoke, ft der per inne do. e r 

Passion 59 (G. E. Misc.) He was todrawe so 0 

chace. 137s Baroour Bruce vtr. 497 [He] wenl..topur- 
chRse venysoun. For than the deir war in sesoun. e 1400 
Aninrs ej Atdk. (Camden)iv, Thay felle to the femaledure, 
feyful thyk fold. 1484 Mann. 4 Ueuseh. Exp. 195 A payr 
breganderys cueryd wyth whyte deris leder. 1470 'M 
Ii AL 09 Y Arthur x. 1 x 1 , He chaced at the reed dere. tgjfi 
Starxev England 1. lii. 08 A dera louyth a lene barren. . 
ground. x6oi Shako, yul C, in. L 009 Lika a Deere, 
strocken by many Princes. i6it Corvat Crudities 10 
A goodly Parke . . wherein there is Deere. 1774 Goldbm. 
Hat. lust. (2776) 111 . 80 An hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. 
x8SS Longf. Hiofoi . iil 160 Where the red deer herd to- 

gt^cr. 

b. occasional plural deers, 
e 2x75 [see xaeg in prec.]. 2(^4 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 11. 
(1677) 58 The reasons why Harts and Deers do lose their 
Horns yearly. 1769 Homr Fatal Discoo. iii. Stretch’d on the 
skinsor deers, c 2827 Hogg Tales t^Sk. ll. 89 The place of 
rendezvous, to which the deers were to be driven. 

1 0 . Peer of ten : a stag of ten, i. e. one having 
ten points or tines on his horns ; an adult stag 
five years at least, and therefore 'warrantable^ or 
fit to be hnnted. ObSa 

tin Massinger Emp, of Eeut iv. ii. He will make yon 
royal sport, He is a deer Of ten, at the least. 

3 . Small deer : a phrase originally, and perhaps 
still by Shakspere, used in .sense i; but now 
humorously associated with sense 9, 

14. . Sir Beues (2885) p. 74/9 (MS.C.) Ratons & myse and 
socne smale dere, That was hys mete that vii yere. 1605 
SiiAKS. Lear iii. iv. 244 But Mice, and Rats, and such 
small Deare, Haue bin Toms food, for seuen long yeare. 
2883 G. Allen in CoEn Cloafs Calender 24 Live mainly 
upon worms, slugs, and other hardy small deer. 

tranH. 2857 H. KEEn Led. Eng. Poets x. 11 . 27 The small 
deer that were herded together by Johnson as the most 
eminent of English poets. 

4 . altrib. and Comb., as deer bed, herd, ^hide, 
•keeper, kind, life, •sinew, •snaring, etc. ; deer^like, 
deer-loved adjs. [Several already in OE., as dior- 
fald an enclosure or cage for wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, or for beasts of the chase, a deer- 
.park, dior-edisc dec^park, dior-net net for wild 
animals, etc.] 

s 93 S W. Irving Tour Predries xi, The Call grass was 
pressed down into numerous *'deer beds', where those 
animals had couched, a xooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wflicker 
901 Causa, domus in theatre, *deorfald. aixys 0 , E. 
Ckron, an. 2233 Se king rad in his der fald [set Wudestoke]. 
1860G. H. K. Yac. Tour. 222 Peaks.. where the scattered 
remnants of the great *deer herds can repose in security. 
1814 Scott Ld, 0/ Isles nr. xix. Goat-skins or *deer-hides 
o'er them cast. 1849 James Woodman vii, 1 have got my 
*deer-keejwrs watching. 2875 Lvkll Prine, CsoL 1 1 , iil 
xxxix. 359 Animals of the *deer kind. s86o G. H. K. Vac, 
Tour. 299 The shepherds.. see ^ood deal of *deer life. 
1840 Mrs. Norton Dream 197 The dark, "deer-like eyes. 
s8^ Gra Euot Dan. Der. IV. Uv. 124 Deer-like shyness. 
2832 Lytton Godolph. S3 The "deenlovcd fern, cxeoo 
AIIlfric Voe. in Wr.-Walcker 187 Cassis, pdtomti, 1898 
Kane Arct. Expl. II. vii. 79 To walk tip Mary River 
Ravine until we reach the ^deer-plains. x888 Kingsley 
fferew. I. vi. 278 S«s-bows of born and *deer«ncw. s888 
S. St. }qws Forests Far Fast II. 34 , 1 have been out "deer- 
snaring in this neighbouihood. 

b. Special comb. : deer-broabf an American 
shrub in Arhsona ; deer-oart, the covered cait in 
which a tame stag to be hunted is carried to the 
meet; deer-dog •> Dekb-hound; deer-drive, 
a shooting expedition in which the deer are driven 
past the spor^man ; wo deer^drivif^ \ deerrofed 
a , having eyes like deer, baying soft or lanmiid 
eyes'; deer-fonoe, a high railing suA as aeer 
cannot leap over; deer-fteeh, venison; deer- 
foreet^ a ' lorest ’ or extensive tca^ of mb^ckMed 
wild 1^ reserved for deerf aii/qld 

name for the 


grace, species of l^ei^ (N.O. Meiastomatem ) ; 


de«N^ap,alower place in a hedge or frmoe when 
de«g friay leap ; deiNMneat w deir-flesh \ Ekesy 
Atek, a thin neck (of a horse) resemMihg a 
deer-p^k, apaik in which deer are kept ; t4ter* 
rteveV ft township officer in New England 
colonial davp, whose duty it was to excente the 
laws as to qeer ; deer-piain, a plain inhabited by 
deer ; deer-aftddle, a saddle on which a slain deer 
is carried away ; deer^i eye « Bueft-nvs (the tree) ; 
deer*! foot (g>w), the 6ne grass sefaeeai 

deer*e hair • Dxbb-haxb ; deer*a milk, a Iboal 
name of the wood spurge, Euphorbia amygdalaidn : 
deer*e tongue, deer-tongue, a N. American 
ClchoraoeoQS plant, Ziatris odoroHssimai deer- 
tiger, the puma or cougar ; doer-yard, an op^ 
spot where deer herd, and where the ground is 
trodden by them. 

1883 W. H. BuiIof in Harper's Mag. Mar. soa/i The 
** deer brush ' resembles horns. 1840 mood IH the Rhine 
186 I'hc heRTse, very like a "deer-cart. 2814 Scott Ld^ 
Isles V. xxUi, Many a "deer-dog howl'd around. t8n 
Sociity 92 Oct. 19/1 Setting out for a * deer-drive. x88e G. 

H. K. Vac. Tour. 143 Mr. Scrope. .was a great hand at 
"deer-driving. 2884 Q. Victoria More Leeofts 14 The gxte 
of the "deer-fence, a 1300 Cursor M. 3603 (Cott.) If heiume 
"dere flesae[v.r. venUun] ani gete. sl^Act 27-8 YicL c. 92 
8 49 Where such shootings or "deer forests are actually let, 
s8^ £. Weston Bell Scot. Deerhound 80 Probably not 
more than twenty deer forests, recognized as such, were In 
existence prior to the beginning of the present centiuy. 1897 
TorssLL Fourf Beasts (2658) oiJX the fimt kinde of Tran- 
laphvs which may be called a 'HDeer-goat. 1893 Sir T. P. 
Blount Hat. Hist. 30 The Dee^Goat . . being partly like a 
deer partly like a Goat. x868 '/Vver. Bot, gjM Low peren- 
nial often bristly jierbA commonly called "Deer-grass, or 
Meadow-beauty, [with] uirge showy cymose flowers. i54o-a 
Act 32 Hen, VIU, c. 5 To make Mere leapes and bnmkes 
in the sayde hedges and fenc&t. 2838 James RcHer i, In 
front appeared a Meer-park. x88e G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 279 
It is no light business to get our big stag, .on the "deer 
saddle, x^ J. Clayton Flora Firgimca vf ABsculus 
floribus octandris Linn. . . "Dear's Eye, and Bucks EyM. 
x893 Ceniuvy Mag. XXVI. 383 Amongtne lily-pads, "deer- 
tongue, and other aquatic plants. 2880 ith Rep. Surt. 
AtUrondack Reg. N. 259 Wc reached an open forest 
plateau on the mountain, where we were surprised to find 
a deer-yard '. Mere the deep snow was tramped down by* 
deer into a broad central level area. 

Deerbarxw (()I"*Jbe.Ti). A name given to the 
berry or succulent fruit of several North American 
procumlient shrubs or herbs, esp. of Qanlthtria 
procumbens (N.O. Ericacest). commonly called 
Winter-green in U. S. Also of Vaccinium stami- 
neutn, also called Squaw Huckleberry, and Mit- 
chella repens (N.O. Cinchonacem), a creeping herb, 
widely distributed in America. The name is also 
sometimes applied to the plants themselves. 

x88h Chambers* Encycl. 640. x888 Treas. Bot, 592 The 
berries [of Gaultherid] are known by various namea as 
Partridge-berry, Chequer-berry, Deerbcrry, Tea-berry, ^x- 
berry, and aflbrd winter food to partridges, deer, and other 
animals. 

Dae*M0:l01ir6d, a. of the colour of a deer ; 
tawny-red. 

xfltx Cotor., Blond. . bright tawnie, or deer-coloured. x8B8 
Land. Gas. No. 9408/4 A brown Gelding [with] . . Deer- 
coloured Haunebes. 2748-7 M rs. Dklanv A utobiog. (1862) 
11 . 447 A flowered silk . . on a pale decr-colourcdT figured 
ground. 

I>eer(e, obs. f. Dbab, and Dbbx v., to injure. 

DaeMoir, dear’s hair. 

I . The hair of deer. 

X894 Act XI Hen. VII, c. 10 Cushions, stuffed with Horse 
hour. .Deers-hair, and C^ts-hair. 

2 . The common name in Scotland and north of 
England of a small moorland species of club-rusb, 
Scirpus CKspitosus, 

sy7»-8 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (2789) 11 , 1080 (Ajm.) 
Sarpus emspitosHS Deer's Hair Seotk australibus. a i8ob 
Leyden Ld, Soutis Ixvi, And on the spot, whore they 
boil'd the pot. The spreat and the deer^hair ne er riiall grow. 
i8s6 Scott Old Mori, i, Moss, lichen, and deer-hair are 
fast covering those stones, ite G. Johnston Hid. Hist. 
A. Borders 903 DeePs Hair. ADundimtly on ail our moors* 
t SaavJ^. Obs. ff. DfRB-c H ay, a net set- 
round an animal’s haunt. j A net set for the cap- 
ture of deer. 

19 Hen. VII, c. xi The gnwtest DeiCnictloD of 
Red Dter and Fallow . .Is with Nets called Deer-hays and 
Buck-otaila M$g$ Mamwooo Laws Forest xviii. | o (i6x5> 
X35. sporting Mag. Vlll. xyv T&nt a btt& ihA 
deer-hayes* or net, is hot unfrequent in parka 
DteT-hmhd. A dog of a breed used for 
himri^ red-deer, a stag-hound ; particularly, one 
of a Scottish br^, a large variety of the rough 
grwhound, atandirig s8 inches or more. / 

£1814 Scott Wav. Ixlll, Two grim aiul halflstarvad doer 
grayhounds.] x8i8 W. H. Sam Brit. Fieid ,^te 
Few FacksoT Deer Hounds are now kept. iM, w. SMfk 
Deersialhing 960 The de^oimd m kkalro' litiderme ' 
names of Irish wolfhoaiKl, 'lriih giwhfoand, Highim 
brand, and^tch greyhouoA^^iM jMBi'Xa^v^i^ 
(Bohn) X9Z The Highland greybbunds, or deethraiMS|;|tt 

kUlingivkAlw.itf v'. ^ ■ 



fi|i j « H. H 4 )NE-ScoiTm R. Orosby Mtm, (1884) 1 . 41 The 
secMdtdh^J crowned with (he ebove^mentioned deencide. 

f SWKMiau 04r, Iq •eyn, ^ 
Kin:] 9e»it4dnd M dtetlnct from man. 
anhtC^^* Nfauenu eiiddeor-cenand fu3el*cyn. 
/M/. eas Of dZeicyime end of fugel eynne. e n^Gin, ^ 
550 And ottef'flowjed men & deres>kin. 

{See -jat 4 A little or 
tiny deer. In mod Oici*. 

SM'v-Uek. A small spring or spot of damp 

S round, impt^atod with salt, potash, alum, or 
le like, where deer come to lick. 
s87d.R. U Prigs Twa Americas (1877) 317 A dcer-Uck is 
a snail spring of saline or sulphur-impregnated water, to 
which. .aO the deer in the country for miles and miles will 
come to Miqtfor up*, tiso Ham.ktt xooo miles 36a llie 
place is a deeMick, and the caravnis of cattle which passed 
. .80 enjoyed licking the puddles, that they could hamly be 
driven from the place. 

SdRlMlipiUie* The popular name of ceitain 
American mice ; t;sp. the widely-distributed white- 
footed mouse (licsj^romys ieucpptis) brown above 
and white beneath; also the common jiunping- 
mouse (ZapHS hudsoniusY so called from its 
agility. 

1884^ Gatsetfs Nat, ffisi. III. iix The white*footed, or 
Deer Mouse.. is perhaps tho best known of all the species, 
and ils varieties, or rather local permanent races, are dis- 
tributed all over the continent of North America. 
tDe-e*Pr, v, Obs. rare- [ad. L. deer rare to 
wander off, f. Da- 1 a errdre to wander, stray.] 
itUr, To go astray, diverge. 

itey Tomlinson Disp, xoSThat it may deerro into 
the breast. 

Deeirtldn. The skin of a deer, especially 
as a material for clothing. Also aitrib. 

hi 


1398 Wtll 0/ tVodekaus^ (Commissary CrtX Meam to^am 


skyn. 175X Johnson RambUr 
from that hour her white deer 


^ cum furrure St vn derisk] 

No. 187 f j (She] laid aside ft 

skias. iBao Scott Menast xiv, In hi.s home-spun doublet, 
blue cap, and deerskin trousers. 1876 Banckokt Hist. U, S; 
11 . xxxiv. 363 Dres.sed. .each in a large deerskin. 

De«*V-lta:lk6r. [See Stalk v .] 

1 . One who stalks deer ; a sportsman who fur- 
tively approaches the deer, so as to get within 
shooting-distance without being discovered. 

187^ I. H. Bennkt Winter Mtdii. 1. vii. 189 Reached by 
Scottish deer-Htalkers and hardy mountaineers. 1885 Black 
White Heather ii. The smartest decr-stulker and the best 
trainer of dogs in nutherlandshire. 

2 . Name given to a low-crowne<l close-filling 
hat fit to be worn by deer-stalkers. 

f88i Clteq. Career 135 In the winter a ' billycock * or ' deer- 
stalker* is considered quite dressy enough. 

So vbL sb. 

x8s6 Scott 81 . Dwar/W, On his return from dcer-.stalking. 
1885 Nav Bk, sports so There is no sport in the world 
about which more nonsense is talked than dcer-stalking. 
1888 Black White Heather i, Clad in a smart dcer-stalking 
(ostume. 

X^RdT-Stealer. A poacher who kills and 
steals deer. So l>M*rwat«a Uag vbl. sb. 

c xC^e J, Smith Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 1 - 
notorious deere-stealers. X67Q-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 
II d* 7 as. II (Camden) 79 To discover dear-stcalers wd 
trespassers within the said forest. 1714 Manoevillb P'ab. 
Bees (1735) I. 173 He proini.ses never to be a deer-stealer, 
upon condition that he shall have venison of his oam. 17x0 
Lmd, Gob. No. 4703/3 Leave, .to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Dear-stealing. 1818 ScoiT/fr*/. Midi xxxiii, Among smug- 
glers and deer-stealers. 

Dearth, ohs. form of Dbarth. 

DeRtdf sb. dial. A place whem herrings arc 
dried. 

x688 j. Collins Salt h Fishery fri "Ibat they be suddenly 
put into the JDeese, and well or sufficiently Deesed. 
Halliwbll, T>ies^ a place where herriogs are dried, East 
Sussex. 1875 Parish Sttsssx Clm., Veese, a place where 
he^ngs are dried, now more generally called a herring-hang, 
from the fish being 011 sticks to dry. 

dtal. [f.prec.] (rans. To dry (her- 
rings). Hence DM'siiig-rooxii. 

lAi J. Collins Salt h Fishery 66 The worser' sort . . are 
deesed over a Wood-fire, and are thereby dried and rendered 
. .Red-Herrings. Ibid. 124 Dried . . on Racks in a Fire or 
<Deesing-roome. ... , v 

tBWMNkSMMS. [»• r. </*«<> (lathc.), 

variant, influenced by L. dea, of dteuesse, fcm. of 
dim god. Cf. Pr. dmessat diuessa, Sp. diosa, Pg. 
dma. See-J»s.l A goddess. 

S54A Cempl. Scot. JProl. 11 Ane fayr ymage of Ae 
lu^ ifita Br. H. Croft on Bursters Th. Earth Pref. A vu 
<T.), He does so much magnifie Nature, .that he hath mwle 
her a kind of joint deess with God. 1698 Vanbkucjh Asof 
t. 385 Wks. (xSoji I. The D6cs.se who fmm Atropos s 
biwast preserves The names of heroes and tbeir actions. 
De68(8e, obs. forms of Dais, Dies. 

Deeti Sc. f. died j see Dis v. 

2>eetii, obs. form of Djeath. 

" D§ St. [Ds- II. (rails. To 

deprive of its ethical character; to separate from 
‘.ethics* Hence De-fthlolMd ppL a., 

Mbhg pbL 

1887 Boyo CARrKNTBB Pspu. JSlsm. hehg^y. fa UM 

nbwitHiper press, .has done more than any thing else to de- 
ethi^ paSic life. s^c;«Mrur/«M 30 Apr. 711/3 Suspicion 
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^ that demoralising (or de ethicisina) tendency. >808 
Fairdairn Chrtsi tu Mod, TIuol, 405 The invariable ten- 
dmy m Meuphysics is to the de-etiucimtion of dcicy. 
Deeve, ot^ ibrm of Dbaf, Diuvit v, 

DeevH, dial, var, of DjtviL. 

Beewan : see Dswak. Det obs. f. Dbap. 
IHiAmr (il/X^'sL V. Also 4 defrtaa, 5 deAtoa, 
defiM, dliEaoe, 6 djrlllaoe. '[a. obs. F. deface' r^ 
earlier deffacer, orig. desfacier^ f. a&r-, di^ (1)*- 6) 
kface Fack sb. Ci. It, sfaeeiart.^ 

I. troHs, To mar the free, features, or appear- 
ance of; to spoil or ruin the figure, form, or oeauty 
of; to disfigure. 

To d^ace coin includes the stamping on a legally current 
coin of any imine or words <Nher than those imprc.sHed on it ; 
made illegal by Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. xw. 
c *374 Ciiaucku ‘I'roylus v. 915 And clepe A-yen J>c beute 
of your face, That ye with saltc Teens so deface. *430 
I.vuG. ChroM. Troy tii. xxvii, But In her r«e to the kinge 
she ran. .So diffiiced and rcwefull of her si^t 'l‘hal by her 
hewe knoweih her no wyht. xjM Kdkm Decades 48 The 
hole woorke. .defaced with blottes and itUerlynynge. 1579 
Lvlv Euphucs (Arb.) 39 One yron Mole, oefaceth the 
whole pecce of Lawne. ?i66x in laM Rep. Hist. MSS, 
0 >*nw, App. V. 7 Lucas., cut downc all the trees about the 
Castle, which utterly defaced the seat *7x6 Ladv M, VV. 
Montagu Ixt. 10 Oct (1887) 1. 130 I'herc are some few 
heads of ancient statues ; but several of them are defaced 
hy modern additions. x8x8 Ckuisk D/^cst (ed. IV. ly; 
A det^. .is. .cancelled, by tearing off the seals, or otherwise 
defacing it. 1848 Macaulay //St/. Asy. 1. 160 Fine works 
of art and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally 
defaced. 

b. fp. (of things immaterial). 

/ W 5 ^co Gratias 70 in F. R. P. (1863) 126 venues let 
no fulfc defaa.s. c x4go Crt, of Lcste iii, Minerva, guide me 
with thy grace, lliat language rude my matter not deface, 
xjop Fisher /«'w«. Serta. Ctess Rkhnmid Wks. (1876) 290 
A nubleues of m.'iners, withouten whiche the nobienes of 
hlo^e IS inoche defaced. 1696 HoBBP4i Liberty^ Necess. 

Chance (1841) 286 Those readers whose judgments are 
not defaced with the abuse of words. 1706 Admison Poems^ 
Rosamond 1. iy. How docs my constant grief deface The 
pleasures of this happy place ! 1878 P. Baynk Purit. Re 7 >, 
I. 5 Every religion, .will be more or lcs.s defaced hy error. 

+ 2 . To destroy, demolish, lay waste. Ohs. 

S494 Fabvan Chron. vi. clxxx. 178 The cytie of Mayii- 
Chester, that sore was defaced with warre of the Danys. 
X968GKAKT0N Chron. 11 . 751 They woulde. .race, and clerely 
deface the walles, toures, and purtes of the Custell. 1575 
Churchyard Chippes (iSirt 148 Now cicanu de(a.ste the 
ffoodly buildings layic. x^ J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa \. 29 
ihc Portugals erected a furlressi^, which their king after- 
ward commanded them to deface. x6|a Ln Hcow Trav. it. 
47^Craitia..then by law 1 cs.se, and turmilent soiildiers, was 
miserably defaced. 187* R. Ellis Catullus Ixvi. xa Hotly 
the King to deface outer Assyria sped, 
d. To blot out, obliterate, eflace (writing, marks). 
1340 Ayenb, 191 Hi lokede. ine hare testament and hi 
yze) he kousend pond defaced of hire write, c 1400 Mavndkv. 
(Roxb.)xxv. ri? When |ns monce cs waxen aide, and ke 
prynte jieroff defaced by cause of vsyng. *483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 333/3 llie lyon..defaceth his traces and slappcs 
with his taille'whati he fleeth. 1587 Fi.kminuCV»/x. HoUh- 
shed III. 1373(1 To deface a letter, which he was then in 
writing . . in cipher. 1646 .Sir 'J*. Browne Pseud, Ep, i. iv, 
To deface the print of a c.TuIdrun in tho ashes. x6pa 
Bentley Boyle Lect. i. 4 In Characters that can never m 
defaced. 1839 Miss Mitfukd in L'Estrange Life III. vii. 
luo The beciniiing of thb letter is irreparably defaced. 

b.yf^. To blot out of existence, memory, thought, 
etc.; to extinguish. 

c *386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 454 This wyl is in myn herte 
and ay shal lie No iengthe of tyme or deeth may this deface. 
CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1640) 198 (MStz.) Than comyth 
a storm and doth his lihte difface. 1570 T. Norton tr. NmoeVs 
Catech. (1853) Defacing with everlasting fbrmitfuUiess 
' he memory of our sins, xou Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 11, 
For want of issue they (families] are defaced in an instant. 
X7qp Poi'E Ess. Crit. 33 By false learning is good sense 
defac'd. *798 [.see Drpaceu). 

1 4 . To destroy the reputation or credit of ; to 
discredit, defame. Obs, 

i$stt More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 109/1 To deface that holy 
worke, to the ende, tliat thev might seme to haiie some hist 
cause to burne it. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. xx To 
bryng hym out of credite, to deface hym. 1570 Levins 7/16 
To I^face, dehoassiare. xfioo E. Blount tr. Comstaggio 
333 Reasons to deface the Dukes merits. 1641 Prynmr 
Antip, p. X, luhii White . . would have defaced Queene 
Elizabeth gladly, if hee durst, in his Funerall .Sermon of 
(jueeue Mary, whom he immoderately extolled. 

+ 6. To put out of countenance; to outface, 
abash. Obs. ' 

ixy in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford X43 There stodc 
. . Patret . . and his face flatt ageynst for to deface me. 
c X570 t-Aov UvNGKRi'OHO to W. Darrell in H. Hall Elia. 
Soc. (1887) 353 Seeke oule what possaWII may be to deface 
and disprove those varieties that soo vUy hatne yoused us. 
te-To outshine by contrast, cast in the shade. 
c X990 Ghkeke Fr. Bacon xvi. 48 So rich and fair a bud, 
whose brightness shall deface proud Phoebus flower. 1639 
tr. Du Bosq's Cempi, Woman C ij, Women who . . put on 
many diamonds . . m.-ike them contemplate their iewcls . . 
The luster of the flash thvj^ive, defaceth that of tnelr own 
hue. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 14s The Aurora Ikirealis 
. .not to be defaced even by the splendour of the full moon. 

Obs, [f. prec.] Defacement, 
xgafl J. Heywood spider 4 F, Ixi. 5 That trewth trowUe 
might Bppere without deface. seS* Sackiillb Comph Dk, 
Bnckkm, xix. Wks. (1859) 130 Vet God. . Ai last descries them 
to your sad deface, You see the examples set liefore your face. 
x6ot Chkstkr Lovds Mari, (1678) fix His fathers Coate, his ' 
Mothers Countries grace, Hk honors Badge, his cniell foes 


paXAUi^ 


I been born, 


/ ifiii Chapman IHadn 398 He hafti^been 
and bred to the de^ By groat Ol>iftpttts, of lroy . 
B 6 AO 02 U 2 ^ [-ABUk] Liable 

to or capable of mfacen^t 
t8lg Bookselltr Feb. *48/1 A nickel coin . .(is) not soeesUy 
defaccable as ordinary bullion; 

PeSMtd (d/ewt). tpt. •. [-uj *.] 4Hj8gw*d, 
marred, destroyed, blotted out, etc,.; aee Dsf^CKL 
1776 Adam Smiiii W . H, I. v. (X869) L 43 One^and-twcoly 
worn and defaced shillings. 1798 Burke Ptwe:\ 
Wks. VUl. 83 With defac^ menufectiires, with a ihh)^ 
commerce. ti4S-6 Trench Hnbt, Zeei. Ser. 1, tv. 57 Die 
idea of a. .defaced and yet not wholly effaced image ca God 
in man. x86o Tyndall Glac, 1. ix. ox Defiiccd statuary. 
Hence BtAt'oedneii* 

1668 Howk Bless, Righteous (1833) 109 To recover the de- 
facednew of God : to be again made like him, as once I was. 
2 >eliB*C 6 XIIR&t. [f- DkfACX V, •!> -MKKT,] The 
action or process of defacing ; the fact or state of 
being defaced ; cetur, a disfigui'ement. 

.*8**T* Norton Calvin' s lust.. 1. xl. (1634) 38 It cannot be 
done without some defacement of his glory, xfioa BAcim 
Hen. Vltf 55 lii defacement of his former benefits. 1630 
Nauntqh Fraem, Reg. (Arb.) 64 Modesty in me forbids the 
defacements of Men cfeportea. <664 H, More Myst, Mg, 

i (66 Such disorderly breaches are a ^at defacement of the 
ustro of the Protestant Reformation . . which . . was the 
special work of God. 1796 Burke Regie, Peace iii. Wks. 
VIll. 310 Amidst the recent ruins and the new defacements 
of his plundered capital. 1878 P. Baynk Pur. Rro. i. 8 Thu 
removal of their excrescences and defacements. 1885 Mattch, 
Exam. 33 May 5/1 llie dsfricement of French copper coins 
. . by havfiig an advertisement stamped upon them. 

Defkodr tdffif' 'boj). [f. as prec. -k -ku I.] One 
who or which dcfacei. 

x«34 in Fronde Hist. Eng, ix. II. 330 The most cruellest 
ca^al heretic, defac'er aneftreader under foot of Christ and 
hi.« church. x6ix Spebo Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 625 
Clippers and defacers of his Coyne, xfixg .Snaks. Hen. Vtlf, 
V. ill. 41 Nor is there liuing. . A man that more detests. .De- 
facers of a publique peace then I doe. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lii. 4 Dogma iso A defacer and disfigiirer of moral treasures 
which were once in lietter keeping. 

Defigoilllf Ctj;r^»*fii)), vbl, sb. [-i»oL] The 
action of the verb Psjpaok ; defacement. 

c X400 Test. Lave 1. (X360) vr^t The defacing to you is 
verily imaginable. ijMy-A Act 35 Hen. F/II, c. 16 For 
satisfaction of any suene nreakyng and defocyng of the 
grounde. xfiex Wkbvkr Anc. Fun, Mon, 50 Proclamation 
. . against detacing of Monuments, a 17x8 Penn Tracts 
Wks. 1726 1. 686 To pre.serve them from the Defaemgs of 
Time. X87X R. Ellin Catullus Uviii. 171 So your house- 
hold n.inies no rust nor seamy defacing Soil this day. 
DdfiR'Oillg, ppl. a. [-IMO '^.J That (lefrees ; 
disfigurin;; ; t destroying, etc. 

XS83 M. Roydoh Commend. Ferses in Watson PoemslAxh.) 
35 Reproofe with his defacing crewe Treades vndetfoote 
that rightly shmild aspyre. Ruskin Prmtsrita I. vi. 
176 1 ’he defacing mound (at Waterloo] wax not then built. 
xSBy Times Aug. 10/2 He asks for a removal of the de- 
facing advertisements. 

Hence Sgfh'oiaglj adv.y in a defacing manner. 

1847 in Craig. 

De facto : see Dk 1 . 3. 

t Defia'd6| v, Obs. Also 4 dlff-, 5 dyff*. Fa. 
t. and pplc. in Sc, defaid, -fayd. [prob. repre- 
senting an OF. or AP\ Hefadtr^ f. ifrj-, (Dk- I. 
3, G.hOY, fader \ see Fadk r/,] 

1 . intr. To lose freshness or fairness ; to fade away, 
c i3r5 Song qf Yesterday 8 in E, E, P, (1862) 133 )lei wene 
heoro honoure and heore hele Schal euer last and neuer 
diffade. ? a 1400 Morte A rth, 3304 Now es my face defadide, 
and foule is me hapnede. 1470^$ Malory .rir/Aw/'x. ixxxvi, 
A ]*aiomydcs..why arte tiiowdyffaded thou that was wonte 
to be called one of the fayrest kny^tes of the world, xgta 
Douglas xi. U. 34 His uchene cultour, and figur glaid 
Is nocht ,Tii went, npr his bewtedefayd. ism Levins 9/1 To 
Defade, deficert, 

2 . trans. To cause to fade ; to deprive of lustre, 
freshness, or vigour ; cf. P'ade v. 3. 

>4>3 J AS. 1 Kingis Q, clxx. All tiling. . lliat may thy south 
oppressen or defade, c 1440 Hvliyin Scala Ptrf, (W. ue W. 
X494) 11. xii, Beholde me nut that I am swart for the sonne 
hath defadra me. 1461 Liber Pluscard. xi. viii. (Hist. Scot. 
VII. 383). 

Deiroate, -cation: see Dkvkcatjc, -catiov. 
Defhiet, obs. form of Defkat, DarKor, 

Deflaik, obs. Sc. form of Dkfalk. 
tDaftd*!. V, Obs, fa. F. dUJailldr de 
Roland, 1 itfi c.) » Pr. defalkir, OCat. defallirx f, 
Dk- 3 + faHtrCt Rom. repr. oth. failure \ seeFAiti.] 
1 . i>f/r. Used in various senses of Fail v. (the 
prefix adding little to the force of the word) : a, 
To be or become absent or wanting {to a person, or 
with dative) ; b. To lose vigour, become weak, 
decay ; 0. To defail of ; to lack, want. 

ty. Snorkham Ps, xxiUi]. x in WyeUfs Bihle 1 . Prof, 4 
Nothyng shal defailen to me. 1340 33 Kfterward 


of hem al day. 01440 Hooclrvb Do Rg^ Princ, 3505 
Whether Aupposest thow bette that hobfome Begynne in me, 
or noblesse and honour Ddail* In rbet r 1440 Vark Myst, 
xxviii. 146 If all othir for-saka k* I ueuero faytitely 
dcfayle pe. 148s Caxton Myrr. iii. vi..X4oWhan ihe ihone 
..Cometh right bytwene vs and the soone, thehne.. die 
nione taketh and rcteygoeth tlie lyght of the sonne on 
hye, so that It semeih to vs that in defaylled. 1490 -r- 
tneydos xUI. 48 Her speebe deflayHeth aUe .sCdeynly and 
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can not kepe purpo« no countenaunce. isafi A ttreikf ^ Isaf, 
N iv, I fbrctde or Jove, d^aillnge of goom juj^emtiire, ma* 
cover myne illtf to her. 

2 . irons. To cause to fail ; to defeat. 

1608 Machin DumbKnigkt 1. (x6m) B iv, Wiuch to with- 
stand I boldly enter thus, And will defaite, or else prove 
recreant. 

Hence f Defai ling vbl, sb, 
iSoa Ord, Cry*f^ Men (W. de W. i<o6) iv. xxi*. mi The 
fourth lettynge » dydaylynge of wytte nomayne. tSw Hoi.- 
LVBANo y’n'a&, Dtjoilhnc* languor. 

t IMUl'Uum. -lUUaaiet. Obs, Also 7-8 
-fail(l)ianoe. [a. F. dtfaillanctf tdifjfailHr ; see 
-AKCK.] Failing, failure. 

1603 IxoRio Afentaigtu ii. vi. (x6m) vhj So mat a . .deflail- 
ance of sensea [as in nts). idsj-sl Danikl Coli, Hitt. isMg. 
(1696) 55 He bad a fayre Title, by the defaillance of issue. 
01668 Sir W. Waulm Dh, Medit (1839) 4a In the defall- 
liance of all these transitory comforts, a 1677 Barrow 
Ser/H. Wks. 1716 11 . 57 By transgression of his laws and de- 
failance in duty, iw A. Hamilioh Hew Ac^\ K Ind, 1 1 , 
.xxxviii. ao6 Those Eastern Desperadoes are very faithful 
where. . Covenants are duly ol>servcd when made with them, 
but in Defailiance, they are revengeful and cmel. 
tPgfld'Uaa^. Obs. rare, [f. as prec. with 
saffix -Alter.] Failure. 


in the bad managing of t^c^torship. 

f Baftli'llllOllt. Obs, [a. obs. F. (UfaUkment 
(Cotgr.), f. difaillir : see •ment.] F«iilure. 

i6sa Proc, yirginio in Capt, Smith' t IVkt. (Arb.) 89 All 
the world doe see a defailcmcnt. 1604 Catt. Smith V irginia 
Ilf. xi. 88 We . . sent him for England, with a true relation 
of the causes of our defailments. 165*^ H eylin Conungr. 
To Rdr. (1674) A iij, After the defailment of his Projects, 
t Dgfai'llira. Obs, rare. [f. Dkfail v. after 
failure : see -uhk.] Failure. 

a tfn Barrow Pefie't .Sufrem. (1687) 272 Why may not 
the Successour of Peter, no le.Hs than the Heir of Adam, 
sulTer a defaileur of J urisdiction } 17S3 L. M. tr. Du Best's 
Aceompi, Wemati if, 69 Who is there that thinks he shall 
die by defailure of strength t 

Defaisance, obs. form of Defeasance. 
Defiait(e, obs. forms of Defeat. 

Defaite, defate, ppl, a. Sc, [Sc. form of defeat 
for defeated*, cf. Defeit.] Defeated, vanquished. 

1307 Momigomekib Cherrit 4- Sloe 1055 For he esteenit 
hui faes defate, Quheii anes he fand them fatd. tBi^Saxan 
ff Gael 1 . 96 (Jam.) A* defaite thegither. 
tDeftiloable. ft. Obs, ran-^K [f, med.L. de- 
falcdre (see liclow) + -blb.] Liable to be deducted. 

s6m Sia R. Boyi.k Diarj^U^St) 11 . 43 He had paid and 
dishur-sed for me defalcahle on his accompt 714^^ 17* 
tDaffc’lOftt®,///. <1. Obs, [ad. med.L. 
edt^us, pa. pplc. of defakdre : see next.] Curtailed, 
diminisued. 

1531 Elyot Gw. 11. X, Ail thoughe phtlosophen in the 
description of vertues hane dcuised to set them as it were in 
degrees . . yet be nat these in any parte defalc.*ite of their 
condigne praises 

DeMoate (d/fwlkcU), v. Also 6 7 -at. [f. 
defakdt-f ppl. stem of mcd.L. defakdre (see Du 
Can^), f. De* I. i, 3 + L, falx, falC’tm sickle, 
reaping-hook, scythe. Cf. F. dtfalquer (i4lh c. in 
Uttrc), Sp. dejakar^ It. dWakare^ 
fl. Irons, To cut or Cp off (a portion from 
a whole) ; to retrench, deduct, subtr.'ict, abate. 
*1540-1 E1.Y0T Image Gw. (1549) 35 He shall defalcate that 
thyng (bat semeth superfluouse. x6ss Spkku //isf, Ot, Brit. 
IX. idtt. 6 74 Rather . . then to defalcate anyjot of their couetous 
demaunds. 16x4 F. White Kept, Fisher 496 To defalcate 
a sttbstantiall part. 1653 Mantok Exp. James ii. xo M«xn 
b not . . to defalcate andcut off such a considerable part of 
duty at his own pleasure, xtsi Stryi*k Eccl. Mem. 11 . xxiv. 
450 Those (hat had accounts to make to the king . . used to 
defalcate a part and put it into their own pockets. 1755 
Mackns Insurances I. 439 Defalcating from the Money due 
to the English, the Sum which his .Subjects demanded for 
their Indemnincation. tSxo Bkntham Packing (1891) 195 
The least desire to see defalcated any the least particle of 
abuse from a .^tem composed wholly of abuse. 18x7 — 
Plan 0/ Part. R^orm ceexvi. 
t2. To take or deduct a part from ; to curtail, 
reduce. Ohs. 

a 1690 E. Hopkins Exp, Ten Commandm. (R.X To . . de- 
falcate, and as it were to decimate the laws or the great 
Clod, PRIDEACX Direct, Ch.‘Wardent (ed. 4) 90 Such 
an one shall . . be defalcated all those Particulars in his 
Account, where the Fraud appears. 1793 W. Robkhih 
Looker-on No. 66 F 2 If it [the mindj were defalcated and 
reduced. 18x7 Brntiiam Cn.,e/>Ensiandism (1618) 386 Let 
nil pay. .be defalcated, and applied to the real exigencies of 
the btate. 

b. T o diminish or lessen in luminosity, heat, etc. 
x8o8 Herschei. in Phil. Trane, XCVIII. 156 Both phases 
appear to me sufTiciently defalcated, to prove that the comet 
did not shine by light renected from the sun only. 

3 . iftir. To commit defalcations; to misappro- 
priate property in one’s dtarge. 

i|^ in Webster. 1888 Daiip News 23 July 5/1 Head 
clerks have defalcated. 1891 Law Times aCu. 19/I 'l*he 
secretary of the society having defalcated, and being threat- 
ened . . with crimm«il proceedings. W* 

IMdoattoiE (dFTa^lkr' J'an . [ad. med.L. de- 
fale&tidn-em^ n. of action from defidedre : 6ec prec, 
£|g mod.F. difedcation (18th c. in Haly.f.).] 
f !• Diminution or reduction by taking away a 
part; cutting dowDi abatement, curtailment. Obs. 
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1476 WitlcsfSir T.CriRi^yi AiieqttaUdelUeactoa<wdi^^ 
cion poundepouhddike penny p^nytike and rate lateltlra 
of all the legates aforeaiide- isad I/wuteh, Ord, t» To be 
corrected . . iiy the checking amd defalcation of thefr wages. 
i6ss .Speed //let. Oi. Brit, ix. xil (1633) 685 Tlds treason- 
able defalcation and weakening of the rcwall meanes. i6io 
Fuixkr Pisgah 410 In such defakatioAOimeasuiwi by Gyros 
allotted, be shewed little courtship to his master the Eat- 
perour. xyxa Adoison Spect. No. 48$ p a The Tea Table 
shall be set forth every Morning with its Customary Bill of 
Fare, and without any manner of defalcation. 

b. spec. Reduction of an account, claim, etc., by 
the amount of a counter-account or claim, allowed 
as a set-off. 

t6aa Malynbs Anc, Laso-Afetvh, 1x7 The Factor Is to 
liaue the benefit of the Salt in defalcation of the said fraSght 
1830 C. Huston in //auh v. Foley s Pen. & W. (Pa.) 050 
(Omt.) Defalcation is setting off another account or another 
contract - perhaps total want of consideration founded on 
fraud, imposition, or falsehood, i.x not defalcation : though, 
being relieved in the same way, they are blended. 

2 . The action or fact of cutting or lopping off or 
takingaway; deduction, arch. 

xfiiA r. White Hepl, Fisher 471 The defalcation of one 
kind IS against the integritie of the substance of the Eucha- 
rist. 16^ Bp. Hall Retn, VVks. (1660) 145 If we lie still our 
old selves . . without defalcation of our corruptions without 
addition of Grace. 1673 Essex PaMrs (Camden) 1. 147 To 
allow twelve thoii-xand Fds to y* Farmers, by way of diefal* 
cation, out of ther Rents for y« Customs. 1684 T. Burnet 
Tk. harih i. 385 If these d^uctions and defalcations be 
made. 1755 Maoens Insttrances 1 . 440 His Majesty . . will 
order the Defalcation of the Sum adjudged to his Subjects. 
a xSjs Bkntiiam Mem, 4 Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 69 The stock 
of knowledge . . from which, after a certain period [of life], 
large defalcations are every minute making by the scythe 
of I’ime. 

b. A deduction ; a diminution or abatement to 
which an amount (income, etc.) is liable, on account 
of debts or expenses, arch, 
i6as Burton Aftat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 63 To defray 
this charge of wars, as also all other public defalcations, 
expenses, fees, pensions. x6«i F. Markham Ek. lHar 11. 
iv. 55 After his debts and defaiiications are paid. i6j{D 
Boyle Chr. yiriuoso if. 30 This inward Recompense is 
received, not only without any Defalcations, but with great 
improvements. 170X J. Law t‘<w»wr. Trade (1751)9 Repairs, 

I ruKiues, damages by fire and ^ other defalcations. xSag 
I Bkntu AM Notl'aul p. iii, A reprint . .but with some defalca- 
tions, additions^ and alterations. 

8 . Diminution suffered or sustained ; falling off. 
arch. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gt, Rxemp. xi. i. §9 Nothing but a very 
great aefalcation or ruin of a man's estate will . .justify such 
a controversy. 179a Herschkl in Phil, Trans. LXaXII. 
37 The brightness of the moon, notwithstanding the great 
defalcation of light occasioned by the eclipse. 1793 Ld, 
AncklamTs Corr, 11 . 5x4 I'he duty, which last year pro- 
duced ibofiool, is betted thUymir at under 50,000/ ; a terrible 
defalcation . . especially after the falling off of the last 
quarter. 1801 Wellesley in Owen Desp, aos The causes 
of this increasing defalcation eff revenue are manifest, and 
daily aciiuije new strength. 1831 Brewstee C>//irr xiv.ias 
Its tint varied with (be angle of incidence, and had some 
relation to the defalcation 01 colour in the prismatic images. 
1844 H. H. WiusoN Brit. India 111 . 453 A serious defalca- 
tion of (he public revenue was incuiTM. 

4 . Falling away, defection; ahortcoming, failure, 
delinquency. 

1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. ^ Its power would have been 
so much lessened by the defalcation of the vassal t)rovince.s. 
xTfa Miss Burney Cecilia (xSao) 111 . 38 Defalcation of 
principle. i8ao Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Oxford in V’ncation^ I . . 
could almost have wept the defalcation of Iscariot. x8as 
Eliza Nathan Langreath 1 . 193 Tears of. .regret streamed 
down her checks at the defalcation of her vows to Dalton. 
1839 James Louis HIVW , 158 The defalcation of one or 
two members from the league. x868 Miss Braduon Run to 
F.arth 111 . L x6 Pointing out Reginald’s neglect, all his 
defalcation.^, the cruelty 01 his conduct to her. 

6 . A monetary deficiency through breach of trust 
by one who has the management or charge of 
funds ; a fraudulent deficiency in money matters ; 
also concr, (in //.), the amount so misappropriated. 

X846 Worcester, Defalcation^ a breach 01 trust hy one 
who has charge or management of money. [Not in Craio, 
1847.] 1896 E. A. Bond Russia at Close 16M C, I Hakluyt 
So&) Introd. 130 Although they had clamoured loudly of 
his defalcations, .at the termination of his connection with 
them, the balance . . was in his favour. s866 Mom, Star 
30 Aug. 6/4 The ground of the action taken being an alleged 
defalcation to the extent of xt,ooo/. siBgManch. Exam, 

^ July 4/7 The prosecutors estimate the defalcations at 
alKmt ^1,800. 

DfrfiUoator (drficlk^hoj). [agent-n. on L. 
type from med.L. see Defalcate.] One 

guilty of defalcation ; one who has misappropriated 
money or other projierty committed to his care. 

18x3 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 14/1 A. .collector of the income 
tax m the parish of Christchurch Surry, has lately become 
a defalcator to the amount of £ 3,700b sM Carlyle Frtdk, 
( 7 /. (X865) I. IV. iii. 890 Prevaricators, delalcators, imaginary 
workers, and slippery unjust penmns. 1890 HatpePe Mag, 
Apr^6o/i A detmeator convicted and sentenced, 
t Defa'loe, V. Obs, rare, [ad. med.U defaledre : 
see next.] » Defalk. 

1651 Fvllki^ AbelRediv,, Berengariue 5 When we read 
Uarofiius calling him hominem tnendacisHmum^*am know 
how to defalce our credit acoordtngly. 

DtfUk (d/T|flk), V, Obs, or arch, Atio 5-7 
•falke, 6 -fklok, -folk (.Sir.), 4-7 -liMitk(9, K. 

(14th c. ill LittrQ, ad. med,L. d^mfdre \ 
sec Defalcate.] 
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t \,ydrasis. To diminish by cutting off a part, to 
reduce by dedhetions. 

1478 Bk, NoMeue jt None of youre ofiicers roialle. . sballe 
darre doo the contrarie to take no bribe, xewaxdf, or defatke 
the kin^ wa^ igifi Houteh, On(. S30 I’he Cerkes 
Comptrokm . . to defrnUe [printed dwault] & check the 
wages of allithose]. .ahsent without lycense. ygn Kulqbt, 
Dcralkeormynyshe,</4^ik4irv. 15B7 Fleming (>iii8s,A/ofi8v- 


Ei^,kComww,. 
(being thirtie thou- 

unto nve thousand. 

1747 Carte Hief, Eng, 1 . 164 Not thiokitig it lawful to 
detalk any of their dues. 

2 . To cut or lop off ; to deduct, snbtiacU abate, 
t a. gin. Obs, 

x^ Bbllenden Cron, Scot. (1821) 1 . 1x8 Thir oovellis 
niaia Cesius to defaik sum part of his curage retniserit 
ardorem\, tfm Stahynurst Deter, Irel, in Holinshed VI. 
a Ireland is divided into foure regions . . and into a fift plot, 
defalked from everie fourth part. 1647 Jbr. Taylor AxA 
Proph, iii. fir That the Jewes hod denuk'd many sayings 
from the Books of the old Prophets. 1659 Genii, CalUng 
Mil. f X. 441 These days have taught the vulgar to defaiK 
much of that respect which former ages paia to superiors 
of all sorts. 170Z Beverley Glory of Grace 51 The . . Noble 
Part of the Redemption of Christ were then Defaulked, If 
He did not save From the Filth of Sin. 

b. a part or sum from an account, payment, etc. 
(Still locally in U.S. legal use.) 

> 5 ^*^ B^trgh Rec, Kdin, 30 Feb., (Duilk sowme the said 
president . . grontis to be allowit ana defalkit to the said 
fennoraris in thair latter quarter. 1530 Palsgr. 3^3. 1 wyll 
nat defalke >x>u a peny of your hole somme . . Tliis snail be 
defalked from your somme. ig.. A berdeen Reg. (Jam.), The 
skiper aucht to defaik sa mckle of his frnucht as wald fuyr 
the nierchandis gtidis to . . Sanctandrols. tjfio Act s ElU. 
c. 4T0 . . forfeit x** for euery honres absence, to be deducted 
and defaulked outof his wages. ax6xo Hkalky TheoPkrastm 
(1636) 41 If any of his seruants breake but a pitdier . . he 
deiolketh it out of their wages. $666 Pep\'s DiafyCtByg) 
ML 486 He bids me defalk 95/ for myself. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde 11 . 401 Money . .payable out of the treasury of 
Ireland, and afterwards defalked out of the Duke's salary 
and entertainment. zB86 Justice Strrrett in Gunnit v, 
CV/{^(Cent.), The question is whether the damages .sus- 
tained can be defalked against the demand in this action. 

1 0. udnol. or intr, Obs. 

Ilouteh. Ord. 305 Our (Officers . . to whom it appertain- 
eth to defauik from their entertaineinent. a 1631 Donne 
Semn. ixxv, 765 Why should 1 defalke from his generall pro- 
po.sition.i» ana . . call his omnes (his all) a Few. zA|9 Bp. Hall 
Catet Conte. (1650) X94 He lyes to the holy Ghost, that de- 
falkes from that which he engaged himselfe to bestow, xvsy 
Warburton in Garrick' t Corr.l.^j You see at lost if I defalic 
from their human science, I repay them largely in divine. 
t8. ». To allow (any one) a deduction, b. To 
deprive or mulct of (anything due). Obs. 

1541 Act 33 Hefi. K/II ill Stat. Irel, (1621) 3301110 Kings 
said lessees . . shall be defalked, abated, and allowed . . of 
and for such and so much yearely rent and ferine. 1565 
Calkhill Anew, Treat. Crosse {iB^ 6 ) 306 That, for default 
of solemnity, we shall be defaulked of fruit of Sacraments. 
111. nee DefaTking vbl. sb. 

g [or] abreg. 
^anles Crosse 

_ ilkiiw too or fro the worde of 

Go<l. xfigu Gaudkn Tears of Ch, 235 Few do pay them 
without delayings, defalkings, and defraudings, 
tDefiftlla-tioil. Obs. [irreg. f. F. difaillir, 
OF. also defallir : sec -ATION.I Failure, failing. 

1490 Caxton How to Die ad fin., laat God hath promysed 
trust it well without defallacyon* 

Defalt, -ive, obs. forms of Default, -ive. 
Deliiklliable, a. rare.-^ Also diff-. [See 
Inflow and -able.] Liable to be defamed. 

xsTp Levins 3/19 Defamable, defamabilit. lyex Bailey, 
Djjfamable, that may be slandered. 

De*ftimate, v. rare'-'*, [f. ppl. stem of L. diffd- 
ware after following words.] To defame, slander. 
In mod. Diets. 

DtfiUMtioa (dff&m^'Jan, def-). Forms : 4-6 
diff-, dyflbmaoion, -oun, etc., 6-8 diffkmation, 
5- defrunation. [ad. OF. diffaniatton, L. diffd- 
mdiidn-em^ n. of action from diffdmdre^ with same 
change of prefix na in Defame.] 
fl. The bringii)g of ill ffime or dishonour upon 
any one ; disgrace^ shame. Obs, 

1303 R. Brunnb Hamdt, SyHneyiojpt dede vr oonfusyun. 
And more ys dyffiunacyon. 1 rbvisa Higden (Rollsi 
ILsxaSom tyme it were agreeidiffamaciounforamaii tovse 
more ryngeslmn oon. z^ Bellenden Aimr 11. (xBse) 164 
Ihe Romanis has maid thair playis allaatilM thu day to 
^re diffainacioan and scliame. 1633 Prynnb Hitirlo, 
Mastix I. III. vi. (R.\ Their ayme is onely men's defamation, 
not their reformation. 1711 Steele Spht, No. afia F 2 Any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particukr Penona 
FaimUea or Societies. 

2 . The action of defaming, or attacking any one’s 
good fame ; the fact of lieing defamed or slander^ ; 
also (with //.), an act or instance t " ‘ ' 


e 13ft Chaucer T . 6 lnpunyashynge-:Of mnk 
ciottti and auowtrye. e 1405 Wyntpum CrOn, v. xii. 1324 
Wylful Defamatwwnys. sgag More Djyakge 1. Wka tarji 
The piWt Rt^ him bgoraj^MhhqppesoffTmaH^f^ 
t^oiL Johi^M JCingd , 6» C g wmwB. 113 
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hiH Aelion of V^juaaim. .and rocoverod Pamnugo*. I7a( 
AvLvra P09vrgo» ii9 DiflatoiaitoOf or Pebmation .. ii 
the uttering of reproachful Speeches, or contumelious tan- 
go^ of inf one, with an lucent of raising an ill Fame of 
thelPidty thus Reproached; and this extends to Wcitlng 
. .and 10 Deedsi sgt| La»Ft^ ti Q. Bench Div. 595 An 
advocate is protected from an action for dcikmaiiion only 
when the words he utters ire spoken bond fide, and an rele< 
vaut to the matters before the Court. 

Obs. In 6 df ff-. [f. L. 
(Hffi&fHdt-t ppl. stem of diffamare^ with change of 
prefix as in i)npaiiJB : see -ivs.l Defamatory. 

MM Ont, CrytitH Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 295 Yf 
he bath caused wrytynges dyffamatyues for to be founde in 
place openly, sfi^ A. wsawioc Sjart Afm, (1637) 91 De- 
famatlve reports. 

t BrftiaMbtOV. Obs» rare-K [f. as prec. : see 
-OB.] One who defames, a slanderer. 

1704 /ntfrueffd (1739) 66 (D.) We should keep in 
pay a brigade of hunters to ferret our defainators, ana to 
clear the nation of this noxious vermin. 

Btfluuaton (difoe'mdton), a. Also 6-7 ditf-. 
[ad. mpd.L. dijfSmdtMus, V\ dijfamatoire ( 14th c.), 
f. as prec. : see -oby.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by, defama- 
tion ; having the property of defaming. 

igsa SuTCLit'PB (///A), Answere to a certaine libel, suppli- 
catory, or rather Diffamatory. t6si6 Karl Monm. A dvt.fr. 


1749 viULDiNo Tom Jones (1775) 11 . 177 Who.. condemn 
the whole in general defamatory terms. 1848 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng, 1 . 482 James, .had instituted a civu suit against 
Oates for defamatory words, 
b. Const, o/f to, 

ifiSS Fuukr Ck, Hist, IX. Hi. f 22 For dhpersing of 
scandalous Pamphlets defamatory to tEe Queen and State. 
Ibid, X, i. § s6 Such papers daamatory of the present 
Government. s866 Stanley tVestm. Abb, vi. 523 A passiage 
defamatory of ten BL<ihop.H. 2891 Times 14 Jan. 5/5 The 
Portuguese Government has protested, .against the posting 
. .of bills and circulars defamatory to its credit. 

2 . Of persons: Employing or addicted to de- 
famation. 

1769 Junius Lett, ii. 13 All such defamatory writers. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump, (1876) 333 They have a good 
excu.se for being defamatory. 

Befiaillia (d/fJ^’m'), v, Porma : 4*7 diff-, 4 5 
deff-, 4 6 dyff-, 6 diflhme, 4- defame. [ME. 
(Hffame n and licfame-n^ a. OF. diffdme'r^ rarely 
desfanury deffamer, defamer (mod.F. diffamer) 

Pr. diffamaVy It. diffamare, ad. L. diffdmdn to 
Hpreaa abroad by an ill report, f. dij’ •- Dia- + 
fdma rumour, report, fame. In this word and its 
derivatives, while F'rench retains the prefix as dis-y 
des-y di*y iing. has the form lA-, prob. after med.I.. 
drfdmdro (Du Cange) ; cf. post-cl. I,, dPfdmdtus 
dishonoured, infamous, defdmis shameful. 

(Etymologically^ perhaps, sense 1 belongs to difamdre, 
senses 2-4 to d^tlmdre,)] 

1. trom. 1 o bring ill fame, infamy, or dishonour 
upon, to dishonour or disgrace in fact ; to render 
infamous. Obs, or anh. 

1303 R. Brunnc Handl. Syune ^71 For to make hym be 
ashamede pat he shulde lie so defomede. c 1174 Chaucer 
Troylns iv. 537 Me were leuere ded than hire defame. 
c 1489 Caxton Honnss of Aymon xxviii, 580 We ben 
dynamed bi thys grete knave, that doth somoche labour. 
1^ Tindalk Matt, i. 10 loseph, loth to defame tier, 
1615 G. Sanoys Trnv, 99 The hauen of Alexandria, newly 
defamed with a number of wracks. 1684 Conlempl, SteUe of 
Man I. ix. (i699> 103 Crimes so Infamous, as they not only 
defame the Person who commils them, but [etc.]. 1715 Pofk 
Odyss. .xix. x6 Lest. .Dishonest wounds, or viulence of soul, 
Defame the bridal feast. i8jo 'I'ennyson in Mem, cxi. 93 
The grand old name of gentleman, Defamed by every 
charlatan. 

2 . To attack the good fame or reputation of (a 
person) ; to dishonour by rumour or report. 

1303 R. Brunnb Htindi. Syuue 11636, V dar weyl seye hou 
hym dyffamest. 1 133a -- CA»w/. <1810) 391 fe kyng did 
grete trespas, diflamed jm paws »e. C13P6 Chaucer 

Milter^s Prot. 30 It is a .symie. .I'o apeyreii criy num or him 
defame [tl r. diffame]. 1470*6^ Malory A rthnr xvm. v, 

1 am now in certawe rEc is vntruly defamed. 1547 
Homiius I. Love 4 Ctip /ry (1859) 67 Speak well of them 
that diffame you. i6oa Marston Autonios Eev, iv. mi. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 129 , 1 have defam’d this ladle wrongfully, *701 
De Fob True-born En^, 34 He never fails his Neighbour 
to defame. 1837 Lytton E, Maltreei*, You would darkly 
slander him whom you cannot openly defame. 1883 Lam 
Pep, X* Q. Bench Div. 597 The plaintiff has been eWaroed, 
and has mm&iade a cause of action. 

+ 8. To raise an imputation of (some specific 
offence) against (any one) ; to accuse. Const, also 
vrith w/M, bfi or clause. Obs. 

XMI R. Bkunnk Hantii, Synue 8304 Iwc he hah hym self 
to dyfffune Of alle hys symie.s. t3i^ Thevi.7A Barth. De 
P. K, XV. dix. (X495) 546 One Tenes. .was deffainyd that he 


off mysgimenianoe. X 48 a Caxton trevisds Higden vii. in, 
One Elsibop that was shaiply defamed b^ syiuonyb 
Grinoal Pun. Serm, Wks. 1.1843) a® As diffaming him, that 
(br ambition’ sake be would do a thing contrary to his con- 
imbmce. i^Cavk Prim, Chr. iii. iv. (x673>347 Vmi defame 
US with Tmton agunst the Emperour. 1736 CHANotp 
HM Perm* tia Other* are defamed for heresy ; si^ who 
are eralM aghinst by common report. s8ao Scott IvauiM 


t 4 » To publish, spread abroatl, proclaim. [Ren- 
dering dijjdmdre In the Vulgatel. Obs, 
nia WvcuK Wisd, ii. la He . . defameth a^en v* tVulg. 
dfjjan^ tu ws] the synnes of oure diwiplyne. — Matt, 
IX. 31 Thei jgoyuge out defkmeden [1388 diffameden] hym 
thorwx al that loud. — x Tkess, I BForsoth of 40a Uie 
wor^f the Lord is defamyd, or m^^he ioM, 
t XMiUlie (c|/f<?i*m), sb. Obs, Forms : see the 
verb. [ME. diffame and dtfamty a. OF. deffasne 
(U8n.ally disfame, diffame), f. deff, diffamr, to 
Defame. Cf. L, diffamia (Augustine, 4th c.), f. 
*diffdmis (cf. defamis, and infamis, inffdmid), f. 
dis- privative ^fdma Fame.] 

1 . Ill fame, evil repute; dishonour, disgrace, 
infamy. 

1375 Barrouh Bruce xix.ta Schyr Wilyame Off that purche* 
nw maist defame, For principale tharoff wes he. 1474 
Caxton Chesse iit. vl H iv, His vertue is tonied to diffame. 
>533 Bbllkndkn Livy iii.dSaa) 30X To the grete diffame 
and repruche of Romanis. 1596 Spenser F . Q . v. iii, 38 So 
ouglit all fayiours. . From all brave knights be banisht with 
defame. 1603 Knoi.i.m Hht. Turks (r638i 146 Now he 
lieth obscurely buried, shrouded in the sheet of defame. 
X030 Lord Perseci 50 Such as are.. of publique defame in 
the world for some evill. 1659 Crtmm Garland (f Roses 
(1845)60 Yet lives liis famous name Without spot or defame. 

2 . Defamatiou, slander, calumny. 

(X 1430 Knt. de la Tour 3 Gret defames and sclaundre* 
wiihoule cause, xxoa Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 
>5^) *v. xxi. 270 Those to whome he hath spoken the 
dyffame of his neyghbour. 1390 Porter Angry Worn, 

A bmgd. in Ha/l. Dodsley V 1 1 . 376 M rs. Gour, She slandered ! 
my gootl name. Fran. Hut if she now deny it, *tis no 
defame. x6oq Rowlands Knaue of Clubs 36 Fond men 
vniusily do abuse your names, With slaundrous speeches 
and most false defames, x^k Whitlock Zootomia 447 
Niblcs at the Fame Ofs absent Friend ; and .seems t’ assent 
By silence to ’s Defames. 

iMiuiied (d^(r*‘mcl), pj>l. a, [f. prec. vb. + -ED.] 

1 . +a. Brought to disgrace, cfishonoured, of ill 
fame {obs.), b. Attacked in reputation, slan- 
dered. 

1474 Caxton CAmr 4 Tlie euyl lyf and diffamed of a kyng 
is the lyf of a cruel beste. X336 Belltikden Cron. .Scot. 
(1891) 1. i76Muisl vile and diffamit erruturis. 1548^ L'dall. 
etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. iii. 30 Souldyuures, a violent and 
a diffamed kyndc of people. 1631 Wkkvkr A tu\ Pun. Mon. 

. A.. _.l 


j X46 None were to be aumitted if of a defamed life. 1691 
I \Voou Aik. Oxon, I. 79 The defamed dead retovereth 
never, 1891 Scrivener bields Sf Cities 159 The defamed 
I uhar.*icter of a fellow^workman. 

I 2 . Her. Said of a lion or other beast which is 
j figured without a tail [F. diffamf.'] 

I 1863 Chambers' Encyl, s. v. Jnfanuul 570 Dcfimed is an 
epithet applied to a lion or other animal which has lost its 
tail, the foss being supposed to disgrace or defame it. i88b 
CusSANS Heraldry vi. (cd. 3) 86. 

Hence Dalh'iuadly adv, 

in Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864) III. 265 l^t her {Queen 
Mary] know that the Karl of Moray never spoke defamedly 
of her for tlie death of her husband. 

DefaiaaleiSf ts. rare, [f. Defame sb. or v, 
+ -LeaH.] Free from discredit or reproach. 
x888 Ramsay ,Scotl. 4 .Scotsmen sBtA C. H. ix. 151 No- 
thing could be more defameles-s than their manners. 
XlafamM (d/r^<*maj). Also 5 deff-, 5 6 diff-, 
dyff-. [f. Defame v. + -er. Cf. OF. diffameur, 
dcffameurf\ One who defames. 
a!Z3*o Hampole Psalter v. 10 Bakbiters and defamers, 
X48X Caxton Reynard lArb.) 96 A deffainer of wyininen. 
> 55 ® Nicolls Thttcyd, Pref. 3 (R.) Prvuye dyffamours of 
driygent and vartuous laboure. 1694 Whitlock Zootomia 
4^ Blushes for the Defainer, a* well os Defamed. ^ X797 
Mrs. Radcliffk Italian ii, Impatient to avenge the insuft 
upon the original defainer. 

PdfiUllUlflr (c1/f^i'min>, vbl, sb. [-ing >.] The 
action of the verb Defame. 

01340 Hampole Psalter Ixiv. 5 jds is wickidnes and 
defamynge of God. xyfiAHrelhtjf hob. (x6oB) H. Fearinge 
the dinaminge of youre polsenede tongex. 16x1 Biri.k Jer. 
XX. 10, I heard the defaming of many. 16x1 Beaum. h Fl. 
Philasterwu ii, 'I'hey draw a nourishment Out of defamings, 
grow upon disgraceit. 

///. a, [-INO '^.] That defames. 
Hence Date'mlngly adv. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (x8sx) 189 What defaming invec- 
tive* have lately flown abroad against the Subject* of 
Scotland. 

t BffflUttOUSf a. Obs. [a. AF. deffamms, OF. 
type ^deffameuXf f. diffame sb., Defame: cf. 
famous, tnfamous, (The stress varies in the me- 
trical examples.)] ft. Infamous, disgraceful, b. 
Defamatory. 

fX43o Pitgr, Lyf Manhods 1. Iii. (1869) 33 No sinne *0 
fowl, so demmowse. r 1430 Lyd& Bochas iii. x. (1554) B4 a, 
A word defamous, most foute in al language*. igB^ao 
Dunbar Poshu (xto Hx. to With r)'cht defamowss Rpeidie 
off lordis. 1537 North Gnenara s DiaU Pr, fix b/a To 
haue set on hi* graue so defamoux a title. ^ *577*87 Holin- 
sued Chron. II. Kk j (N.), There was a knigntc that spake 
defamous words of him. 


frequent and respicious cir- 
camstatieea, dsAuMd ofiorcery. 


Whereupon should your lordship gather or say of me so 
diffamously f 

tDft’&lliya Obs, Also diff-. \a,(yP,diffafnie, 
ad. L. diffdnua : see Dbvamk sb, Cf. infamy, for 
prefix see Defame.] Defamation 1, 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii 109 Wlierof they of cartage 
shaUe haue a blame that shalle tome vnto tlwm to a grete 


diffamye. 1494 FaSYAM Chrou, v. cxiv. 87 By whoee defainy 
and report, ^ebert was more kymlel]^ to set >^on his 
brother. Uia Lo- Bcbnbrs ProUs, 1 . ccxUi. 359 y we be 
reputed for talse and fiMuworne, aud to ryn into suche blame 
and diffamy. as (ete^). 

Defttr, defftrre, obs. forms of Defer vJ 
tSa&'nilv V, Obs, rare^K («<]. OF. <i5s/- 
fermer, dffermer to unshut, disclose, put from 
an enclosure, f. des-, df*, De- 1. 6 4 4 fwigr to shut, 
close.] troHs, To shut out from, dupossess. 

1648 9YMM0NS P^ind. Ckas, i 933 Should they part with it 
[the Militia] they should not only, .defarme CbemiielveB of 
safety but of their wealth and riches too. 

Dobse, obs. Sc. form of Defeahe. 

DeHsuste, obs. po. t. and pa. pple. of Dbfacb. 
Defftte, obs. f. Dxfe.\t; var. of Defaitk. 
t Defkidlgablftv a, Obs. [nd. L. type 

(found in negative indefatigHbuss), f. fath 
gdn to Fatigub : see -ble.] 

1 . Apt to be wearied ; capable of being wearied. 
Blount Gtossegr., De/atigablcytMily tone wearyed. 
i6m D. Pkll Im/r. Sea 344 That when thi* bird is defadg* 

J ble, and weariea with flying, (hat hee will lietake himself to 
ny ship. 166s Glanvill Lux Orient, (1682) rx6 We were 
made on set purpose defatigable, that so all degrees of life 
might have their exercise. 

2 . Apt to weaw or fatigue. 

1657 TOMLINSON Renou's Disp. Pref., My Imployments. . 
and defatigable diuturnal Labours. 

Hence Defft'tlgablefttM. 

xyay Bailey vol II, Defatignbleness, aptness to bo tired. 

t Dd&*tinta, obs. [f. L, d^atrgnt^, \yf\. 
stem of defatipfire to weary out, exhaust with 
fatigue, f. De- 1 . 3 + faitgdre to weary, Fatioub.] 
tram. To weary out, to exhaust with labour. Hence 
Dofn’tigated, Bafa'tigatdng ///. euijs, 

>SSa Huloet, Defatigate, defaiigo, ig66 Painter Pal, 
Pleas. (1575) 1 . To Kdr.. MiiidcR defatigated either with 
painefull trauaile or with conlinuall care. 1634 Sir T. 
Hkrokrt Treat. 1163^ 190 Uu which defatigating hill we 
craaibled. a x666 C. Hooi.e School CoUotj, (xo88) fip. Ded., 
T'his clefatigating task of a Schoolma.*ter. 

Obs, \pA,\u, defatJmtiMt- 
em, n. of action from defatlgdre (see prcc.).] The 
action of wearying out, or condition of being wearied 
out; fatigue. 

xgi^F isiiEK Wks. (1876) 196 Whereby we shall come into 
everlastynge defatygacyons and werynesRe in hell. 1610 
Harrhuuk Meth, Phystek iv. ii. (X639) aiH Sometime it is 
c;iu*cd through wearinesse and vehement defatigation. 1494 
tr. Scuderfs Curia Pot. 175 A defatigation and dispirited- 
ncsx will accompany that oppression. 

Defauloauon, -fbuik, obs. ff. Defaloatiom, 

-FALK. 

Befiklllt (d^'lt), sb. Forms : 3-6 defaub,-o, 
(4 defau^te), 4-5 def-, diffhule, 5 defAwt(e, 
(deffiawte, defauute), 5-7 defalt, 5-6 defiglte, 
•faulte, (5 defflault(e, 6 difalt, deafaulte), 6- 
default. [ME. a. OF. de/aute, deriv. of defaillir, 
after fatUe and faillir : see F'ault. Nearly super- 
seded in Fr. by a masc. variant defaut (in Froissart 
14th c.), moa.F. defaut \ in Eng., forms without 
final ’S appear also in 14th c., but those with -r 
came down as late as the ifitb. 

The spellings defattCy dHaultCf appear in Anglo* Fr. of 
X3- I4th c. and defalty defautiy in Enzlish of 15th c.. but 
the I was not generally pronounced until the X7th or iBtn c. : 
cf. Kaui.t.1 

I. Failure of something, want, defect. 

1 1 . Absence (^sometnmg wanted) ; want, lack, 
scarcity of\ —Fault sb, 1. Ohs, or anh. 

a vjpoCursorM, 1718 (Cnu.)(That] bou haue defaut |x'. rr. 
defaute, deffaute] of mete and drink. Ibid. 4601 (G6tt.) 
Suilk diffaute sal lie of bred, be folk sal be for hunger dede. 
>375 Barbour Bruce ii. 569 Gret defaut off mete had that. 
fhid. XIV. 368 Defalt of mete, c 1380 Wyclik Serui, Sel. 
WkR. I. 70 CertiH defaute of bilcve is cause of oure sleuthe. 
c 1400 Lnnfram's Cirurg, 109 Bi necligence & defaute of 
help manie men ben perischid. a 1^70 Thioft CarMr iv. 
1x530)6 They hod defawte of all things as be coiivei^nt. 
xm8 Udall Er%\sm. Par. Pref. 14 Ignoraunce and defaulte 
of litleralure, 1994 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits (x6t6}po 
Through default ui a well made penne he is forced to Write 
with a sticke. 1694 H. I/Krtrangr Ckas, t (i6ss) 19 And 
a great default there was. .of suflicient pay, of notesome 
meat, and unanimity. iSag J. Baocock Dom. Amuum, 94 
Two kind* of deafness are those arising from an excess of 
wax in the ear, or its total default 
fb. absot, l ack of food or other necesiaries; 
want, poverty. Obs. 

c XR90 S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 261/16 For non ne scholde for de- 
fame blleue pe fuuie sunne. a 1300 Cursor M, (Colt) 4760 
pan iacob and his suns warn For defaut wel ner fer.farn. 
>393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xviit. 67 He..fedde b^t a-iynped 
were and in defaute lyueden. 1483 Caxton CM Zsg, 
166 b/x They of the towne within had so grete defaulte that 
they ete thevr slioy* and lachettis. 1494 Fabvan Ckevu. 
VI. claxxvl 186 Many dyed for defaute. 

o. For default of (obs.'), in drfauit ef : ibrongh 
the failure or want of, in the absence of; t 
default : failing these (this, etc.\ 

1197 R.GLovc.(x734)457Vor defilute of wyt, c 1309C11AVCBR 
Dtihe Blauneke 5 , 1 haue so many an {del botm . Ibirlt for 
defaute of ilepe. 1393 Gower Corf, III. m The flesh, if 
it be drie. Mote in dmalte of water aeie. 1404 Bury Wtils 
(Camden) 94 For the defawte of eyr male. sfM Turner 
Herbal in. 39 In defaut of it be teachclh to take halfe a* 
much of Asarabacca. fgl6 A. DAy Eng, Stcreictry 11. 1 1625 • 



nwfjLjjm* 

47 And for defoalt of other matter forsooth, bow they laueht 
at me. ite in W. S. t>erry Hiti, ML Am<r. Ccl. CL 
(xMo) 1. 3 It shall be lawful . . to make ProtoeB i Wills, 
and default of a will to grant Utters of Administnrtion In 
the Colony. i69y Hickkringill 
( 1716) If. 468 The Presbwets or (in default! any Church 
Member, syay Botlbr Whs. 1874 H. tea In de* 

fault of that perfection of wisdom and virtue. tSil Chtuian 
Difst (ed. e) IV. 340 And for default of issue of the body 
of the said Thomas, to (etc.). iBfig J. C. Wilcockb S*d 
Fi^tfTPHnH (187 s) 37 Pilchards for bnt may frequently be 
procured, .in default of which Mussels can he obtained, 

2 . A failure in being perfect; an imperfection, 
defect, blemish, flaw; » Fault 3 : a. in character 
or things immaterial. Oh, or arch, 

Gilds{\fifjo) a Heshalbeputout .. in-totyme 
he haue hym amended of im deftutes tO'fore said, a 1490 
Kni, tU ta Tour{xUEi s6o She is with oute defauute. a l eaa 
1,0. BekNERS Geld, Bk. AT, A urtL ( 1 546) N (j b, Al defautesm 
a gouernour may be borne saue ignoraunce. sMo-go TaMrLX 
Aw. Lfarn. Wks. 1731 1. 151 New [books] . . have many of 
them their Beauties as well ns their Defaults. 1704 Swirr 
7^6 V. 80 K<^ng into light my own excellencies and 
osher men s defaults. t88o iCimglake Criffua VJ. vi. 143 
Grave defaults all the while lay hidden under the surface. 

tb. in appearance, structure, etc.: Physical 
defect or blemish. Ohs. 

1340 HAuroLB Pr. CMse. 50x6 And if any lym wanted . . 
or war oyer smalle . . God ban wille Alle pe defautes of 
lyms fttUille. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb. ) iii. o pai . . fand 
pe same letters . . ate fiesch as |iai ware on ^ first day 
withoulen any defaute. 1487 ChurcAw, A cc. fVtg/o/L Line. 
(Nichols 1797) 83 For mending and stoppyng of the Mtrasses, 
and other defauu in the cnirche wsillcs. igfia Turner 
Herbal 11. 39 Lynt sede . . when it is raw it taketh away 
the defautes of the face and frekles. 1634 T. Johnson tr. 
PareVsCkirurg.xwx, xvi. (1678)639 All such defaults must 
be ^ cn away, and then . .an epulotick applied. 

II. Failure in performance. 

8. Failure to act ; neglect ; spec, in Law^ failure 
to perform some legal requirement or obligation, 
csp. failnre to attend in a court on the day assigned ; 
often in the phrase to make default. Judgement by 
default : a judgement given lor the plaintiff on the 
defendant's failing to plead or put in his answer 
within the proper time. 

(saga Britton i. ii. i 8 £t si Ja pleyntif face defaute a nuli 
Counte.) CX330 K. Brunnk Chron. (tSxo) 58 Defaute hu 
mad bat day. perfor was be dome gyuen . .To exile be edc 
Godwyn. ia» E, E. With (i88a) ao Takynge a distresse 
of payment. S49S Act ii Hen. F/f, c.jF If any 


in defawte of payment. S49S Act \\ Hen. . . . , 

. .make defaute at the day and place. sjlBS Fraunck tanners 
L^. S3 b, If hec bee nonxuite in an action, or doe commit 
any such like default xtf6 Pepys Dhtry (X879) IV. ao8 
The calling over the defaults of Members apMaring in the 
House.^ 1736 Neal Hist, Purii. III. 540 His Majesty per- 
sisting in his refusal to plead, the clerk was ordered to record 
the default. f7d4 Croker, etc. Did, Arts ^ .SV. s.v., Where 
a defendant makes default, judgment shall be had against 
him^ by default. i%vj ) aiuian PmvdPs Detnses (ed . 3) 11. 
*55 rhe period of foreclosure is the date of the final order 
of the Court, following default of payment on the day ap- 
pointed. x8u Ht. Martinkaii Hist Peace (1877) Ilf. iv. 
IX. 31 He had allowed judigment to go by default 



s in which the company sought t 
payment of an account 
t 4 . Failure in duty, care, etc., as the cause of 
some untoward event ; culpable neglect of some 
duty or obligation ; Fault 7. Obs. 

To be in dgfanit : to fail in one’s duty. 

« 5300 Cnnor M. 36341 (Cott) If bi Uarne for bi defaut be 
for-fiwne. c 1400 Lay FoWs Mass Bk, App. iii. 136 He is 
coutinuelly in defaute asen Jmt myxtteful lord. c'X4oo 
Maondev. iRoxb.) Pref. 3 'i'hurgh whilk ilk man e» .saued, 
bot If it hw awen defoute. 4:1460 Tmvneley Myst. 60 
Greatc defawte with hym yoiire iiider fond, xssj Lu. 
Berners Froist. I. ccclxxix. 634 The rebellion, .hath coste 
. . many a mans lyfe in Gaunt, and parauenture many a one 
that were in no defoulte. x54g Latimer dk Serm. (Arb.) 
X49 shall auaswere for all the souIes that peryshe 
throughe theyr defaute. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World il 473 
iaose calamities which happen by their owne default. 1071 
Milton Hamson 45 What if all foretold Had been fulfilled 
but through mine own default, Whom have 1 to complain 
ofj^i myself? lyaa Pose Dumiad iv. 486 A Gi^ without 
a 1 hottghc, Regaraless of our merit or default. 

t b. tramj. of things : Failure to act or perform 
its normal or required functions. Default of the 
sun (L. de/ecius soils ) : eclipse. Obs. 
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the Tunnel of 
for every DjefL-,- 

W,.& Perry AWrf. 

to hear of any defoulis and intgvhtWm im^ you. 

t b. A failure in what Is attempted ; an error, 
mistake; « Fault fib. Obs. 

cigM Chaucer ClerEs T. 96s With so glad diief his 
gestes Mbe receyyeth. And so connyngly evcricK in his 
degre, Tliat no defaute no man apareey veth. 1416 Patton 
Lett No. 7 1. 95 Hem semyth . . by the defautes ye espi^ 
in the same . . that the iwocesse . . is false and uiitrewe. 
sago Hutchinson in Greenwood Collect Sclannd. Art C^ 
Your vnsufficient Argument hath a. defaults in it 1737 JL 
(^usKB Hist BihU iv. (1740) 193 One great Defoult. . was, 
that they did not-«iake a right use of their victories, itaa 
SouTHBV Vis, yndgemeni iix Ihere he . . accuses For his 
own defaults the men who too foithfolly served him. 
t6. Failure in any course; spec, in Hunting, 
failure to follow the scent: loss of the scent or 
track by the hounds; •* Fault sb. 8. Obs. 

a 1300 Leg. Food (tS/x) as Our stapes worb iseiie pei>by 
bpu my3t wibbonte defaute to uaradys euene gon. ctgfig 
Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 384 'Fhe houndis hMe ouexsnet 
hem al, And were on a deiaute [p.r, defoulte] ifal. i486 
Bk. St Albans £ vj b, And iff yowre houndis chase at herl 
or at haare and tliay renne at defaute. z6oa ondPt, Eeiurn 
fr. Pamass, 11. v. lArb.) 31 Thrise our hounds were at de- 
fault. 1741 Compl, Fam. Piece 11. 1. 991 The Huntsman . . 
asnsting them at every Default, when they have either lost 
t^ Slot, or follow not the right. 

7 . Failure to meet financial engagements; the 
action of defaulting in money matters. 

1858 StMMONPS Did. Trade, De/astli, a failure of payment 
of instalments, etc, agreed umn, or in the due execution of 
a contract, ifcg Jevons Money 309 Convicted of 
fraud or default. iSgo Daily News 8 Nov. 5/4 Some de- 
faults are expected at the Stock Exchange settlement next 
week. 

Dofibnlt (dffj'lt), V. Forms : 4-5 deikutfe, 5 
defawte, 6-7 defalt, 6 dlfalt, d- default. [&£. 
ad. OF. defaiilir (in 3rd sing. pres, defalt, defaut, 
default ) to fail, be wanting, make default, « Pr. 
defalhir, defaylhir, OCat, defallir, Romanic type 
difallire, f. De- + falllre, fallere, L./a/4V^: sec 
Fail. Cf. It. sfalltre {dijallire), Sp. de/alUcer, to 
fail. In English associate with Dkfault j^.] 

L To be wanting ; to fail. Obs. (cxc. as in 
qaot. i860, transf. from sense 3.) 

c 13M C ursor M. 8579 (Fidrf.) Riches sal be defaute naiie. 
tjia WvcLiF Nnm. xi, 33 ^it flesh was in the teethe of hem, i 
ne defautide siche a maner mete. x86o Merc. Marine Mas, ' 
VII. I3X Ihe Court xul vised the Captain to account to his 
Owners for the money which was defaulting, 
t b. To have want of, be depriv^ of, rare"“^, 
c i^ Gesta Rotn. xxxvl 140 (Add. MS.), 1 leue to the my 
doughttr . . and 1 comaunde the, that she defaute of none 
thy^ . . u longeth to a maiden for to haue. 
f 2 . To fail in strength or vigour, feint; to suffer 
failure. Obs, 

jvueth looues 
thei defauten 

. i «» 5 That we jeuen to 

the men, that ben wery and ban defoutid, looues. a 1440 
[sec Defaulting vbl. xA). a 159a Gkkrne James IV, iiTii, 
And ^ your . . king Default, ye lords, except yourselves 
do fail T a 16x7 Uaynf. Oh F.ph, (1658) 34 No infenour cause 
can default beside his intention. 

3 . To make default ; to be gniltv of default ; to 
fail to fulfil an obligation, esp. one legally required, 
as to appear in court at the proper tunc. 

Spenser F, Q, vi. iii ax He . . pardon crav'd for his 
so rash default 1'hat he gainst courtesie so fowly did default. 




iemstci 

Dav Secretary i. (1635) 131 It is your Oxe that 

by default of your owne fence hath entred my ground. i6si 
Burton AmL MtL 1. 1 . iil fs Faith, opinion. .Ratiocina- 
tion, are all accidentally depraved by the defoult of the 
imamnatioft. 1736 Gray I.d, to West in Mason Life (ed. 3) 
»4 If the default of your spirits and nerves be hothing foit 
the effect of the hyp, 1 have no more to say. 

to. (with a and//.) A feUnre in duty; a wrong 
act or deed ; a fanit, misdeed, offence ; « Fai^jT 5. 
asMUbAwr. ^.136 Beon tenowen ofte to (Jod of., hire 
^utes tottward him. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxl 4 It is 
pe manere of vnqiieynt men when boi ere talcyn with a 
r rijSS^CMAoS*; 

» amen^ defautes sire quod she. teag 

i8fc.S”ftLii ^ » gyblesae personne is a 

*^*^S*** Quarles Embl. m. K j 39 Thine 

? 5 ^ “**^*5^ twofold punishment? 1703 
Moxon MecL Exerc, 964 That no Timoer be laid witmn 


W' «•]; *845 W, Hamilton Pop, Ednc, viii. (cd. 3) xgo 
fhe T)issenters . . in the Weekly schools .. are grievously 
drfaulting, 1857 [Me Defaulting ppL «t.l. i8«f Carlylk 
hredk. Ot II. viif. IV. 318 There is one Rath, .who ha.s been 
found actimlly defaulting ; peculating from that pious hoard. 

(ftjas.s.) Jrul. 15 Jan. 8/3 Delaney was arrested 
by officers, .this morning . . He was arrested July ai . , and 
defaulted. 

b. To fail to meet financial engagements. 

1866 Rogers /W Peon, xix. (1876) 356 The colony . . will 
ceaim to get fresh creditors, sa assuredly as any defaulting 
foreign Government doe.s. 1883 TVwMilJune 095/9 To insist 
upon £gypt paying her creditors, and to let Turkey default 
to hers is a pdpable contradiction. s886 MancL Exam, 
9 Jf»n. S/x Last year.. 44 companies, with 8,386 miles of 
main line, defaulted and pas.scd into receiverships. 

4 . trans. To put in defenlt ; to moke or adjudge 
a defeulter ; in to declltre (a party) in *- 
fault and enter judgement against him (see quot. 
i8a8). 

*37S.IfARBOua Bruce u 183 Ihone the balleoll, that swa 
sonn Was ali defowtyt A wndona 1374 tr. LittlHom's 
Ptnuru 87 a. No man of full age shalbe received in any pie 
W the law to difolt or disable his owne person, xagy Skene 
1h VeH>, Sok, 'ITiecourt bcand Tensed, the Serjand 

thereof sail call the Soytes, and defalt the absentes. ilrt 
WusTKR, Default, to call a defendant oflidally, to appear 
and Mswer in court, and onhis foUing to answer, to demre 
him in defoult. and enter judgment against him; as, let the 
defmdimt be defaulted . . [also] fee cause wasdefauUed* 

1 6 . To fail to perform ; to omit, nedect (Wf. 
1648 Milton Ttunre Kings (X649) 33 Wee shall not need 
dispute . . what they have ftefoultcd towards him as noking. 
M Sanobeson Strut (1689) 388 He that defolteCh an^ 
thing of that just honour. 

0 , 'To fail to pay. 

1889 PM MatlG. 97 Apr. C/j Mexico . , defaulted jiar in* 
terest after promising to pay 5 per cent. 


4. (f. 

Noflrepr, nny Fr, fomt.] 
default. 


DOTAVLT V. -t -ART. 

Defeoltini^ guilty of 


S884 A. A. Futnam to Yrt PoHei Judge V, gult did twt 
tvans^ that the offending o^ials had been delinquent, 
delMtaiit, or otherwise derelict. 

Obs, [fi DJCFAULf /A or 
V. + -BD.] Having defeults or defects ; defective. 

tfu £.J^ioht 7^/ Tmtk 63 (T.) The ekt defaulted 
building hd out of the way. 

Sumltov (d/l^'ltdj). [f. Ditault v. 4 -xi.] 
One who is gai% of defeult ; esp. one who feils to 
perform some duty or obligation legally required 
of him ; one who fitils to appear when require. 

Marsill Corr. Ixv. wfc. 1879-5 H*po60ti Friday 
the defa^ters upon fee Call the House are to be called 
ov». 1686 Plot 436 The defoulters Uing many, 

and fee amerments by the Officers perhaps not soiuetimes 
over reasonable, xyay-gt CMAMaxxs CycL av. Default, 
Judgment may be given against fee defaulter. s8i8 Th ack- 
MAV Van. Fair A Osborne, you cameJSttlelKe 

this morning, and have been a defeulter In this rew^t more 
than once. ^1877 Buck Green Past, xi. (1878) 85 There was 
no chance of a defaulter sneaking off in the night without 
pawng his fourpeoce,^ 

b. Afil, A soldier guilty of a military crime or 
offence. Also altrib. 

x8s 3 in Crabb Techn, Diet 1844 ffiya/, 4 Ord. Army 
X19 Confinement to the Defeulter^ Room for any perl<^ 
not exceeding seven days, .being drilled with fee Defaulters 
during thm time. xS^ Stocqueler Milit Ettcyd., De- 
fcmli^ Book, a regimental record of the aimes ofthe men. 
igua Daily News 35 Mar. 3/3. I attach a copy of Private 
O^Grad/s defaulter-sheet. 

e. One who fells properly to account for money 
or other property entrusted to his care, cj/.throngfi 
having misappropriated it to his own use. 

SJ13 Crabb Techn, Diet, Defaulter (Com.), one who is 
deficient in his accounts, or fails in making his accounts 
correct. x8tf £. A Bond Russia at Close x6tA C. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) Introd. 81 He was soon . . denounced, .as a defaulter 
in his accounts. Wesim. Rev.JuiK 398 The Receiver- 
(foneral for Lower Canada became a defaulter to the extent 
of 496, 000 of public money. 

a. One who fails to meet his money engage- 
ments ; one who becomes bankrupt. 

1858 SiMMONDs Diet Trade, Defaulter . . a trader who 
f^s in his payments, or is unable to meet his engagements. 
1887 Poll MM G. 38 June 9/a Mr. H— . has bwn officially 
declared a defaulter upon fee Stock Exchange. 

tDo&a'ltilien. Ois.-- In6d«ralt<. [f. 

PEPAULTV a, + 

1330 PAI41CR. sia/a Dera1tynesse,/i7//r. 

Hffillbllltilllf (drfjf'ltiq), vbl, sb. [f. DEFAULT 
V, 4 •iffol,] Failing, failure \obs,)\ failing in an 
obligation. 

rate Wyclif Wisd, xl 5 The enemys . . suffreden peyncs, 
fro the defauting of ther drinc. a 14^ Found. St Barikol. 
45 1^'or defawtynge of his hert, the vttoryng of his voice 
beganne to bmlce. 1870 EMsasoN .y<v, 4 Sold,, Work 4 
pays Wks. (Bonn) III, 67 Shamefiil defaulting, bubble, and 
banltr^tcy. 

Dffifku*ltingp///.a. Iivq K] Thatdefenlls: 
see the vb. {esp. m sense 3). 

s898WiiBSTKR,Z>44M//%,//r. X, Failing to folhll a con> 
tract ; delinquent, a. Failing to perform a duty or legal 
requirement; as, a defoulting creditor. Walsh. i887 G. 
Wilson Z,#/. m Mem.x. (x86o) 444, I took a defaulting 
Iwlurer s place at the Philosophical Institution. lUSg law 
Times LXXXVIII. 115/a A writ of sequestration, .against 
a defaulting trustee. 

tX>efailitiTe« a. Obs. [f. Dbfaui.t sb. 4 
•JVX,afttrF.fautff,'lve: cLFaultivs,] Deficient, 
faulty, remiss. 

as4op WycLiF Exod. vl. la (MS. B, etc.) Hou schal 

Tama UmrM V ... • 


a^ens )m mene. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads 4 Mon, (164a) 
374, 1 never was behindiL nor defeltive in any thing 'which 
might conduce unto, or advance your benefit. 


tDMSnitteas, 

Faultless. 


a. Obs. rare- 


C«"8J 


1340 Hampolb Pr. Const. Alle feyrnes of kb lyfc 
here.. pat any man myght ordayne defeutles War noght 
a poynt to pat fairnes. 

rare. [f. Dxfaultxr 4 *£88.] 

A female defaulter. 

New Prep. QuadrilU, The defeahress to be 
amerced as foresatd at the next meeting. 
t Oh. rare, [f. Default v. 4 

-UBB : cf. failure^ The action of defenlting ; 
failure to fulfil an engagement. 

168a tf^ture in Arb. cWr 1. 317 If any one of fee 
afoKsaid parties, .should fwl in the myment of such money 
..tlten It feoidd be lawful to and for the rest of the said 
parties, .to supply fee same, or to admit some other pdhion 
or persons to have the sham of such deifoulture, paying fee 
sum imposed on the said share. ■ 

tlMIhilltyi a. Oh. AUo 5 ddDswiy. 5-6 
-feuti, -feuMa, ^ttty. [f. DbfaulT rd.i -y : 
cf. DmuLWVJ^ Faulty.} Faol^, drfretlve, In 
fault. 


c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
Pbcock t. adii, 
be untrawe a ' ^ ' 
No. 436 11.84 


^15 ]^wty, 




^Bwnte somI 
feowtehyttt|^^yl^ 
x 83 i> 9x4 In fee whiche werl 


d« 

» so be foujsdedjrfattty, 




jmnuvaD. 


it M 'be to bi» cHiwm. >S3» Palsgk. jog/a De- 
fuiltyi in blMDe for a vcmittttfi^uxf/aufutit. 

bbi. form of Defiat. 

1 MI», obi. form of Dxaf, 

DiftMUOt (dffi'ibift). Foims: 5 dofos- 
•soo, .S'frvdolSuAnoo, 6 dephoaiaiioe, defaii* 
inoo, 6-7 dolbaiMUi, doflqria&oe, 7 dofeiianoo, 
6^ dofOManbe, 6- defeManoe. [ME. a. AF. 
df/fsauft^e, OF. defcsanti undoing, dostructton, f. 
OF. defisaftt, des-t pr. pple. of desfyire (now d^- 
fain) to undo, destroy, f. des-, d^t 1>I' 1. 6 -k^/airt 
to do. See •ancr.] 

1 . Uadolng, bringing to nought ; ruin, defeat, 
overthrow. (Now always coloured by a.) 

Mfs SrsNSBB F. Q, h xU. la Where that chanmion stout 
Amr his foes defeasaunce did remaine. i6s6 R. Carpemtrr 
CMifi Larum-htd 6x Notwithstanding the discouery and 
difeysance of their manifold mischieuous dcsignments. 
a ilsy Bayne Oh £pk, (1658) 35 He suffer defeasance 
in the intentions hee puiposeth. 1847 Grots Grrece 11. ix. 
III. 81 It was always an oligarchy which arose on the 
defeasance of the lieroic kingdom. 18^4 Stuubs Cousf, //is/. 
I. vUL 933 The extinction or other defeasance of the old 
royal houses. 

2 . Law, The rendering null and void (of a former 
act, an existing condition, right, etc.). 

GasENs iJiA CfiHtity Caick. (X659) *5 The gentleman 
..promised to acknowledge a statute staple to him, with 
letters of defeysance. swa Fulrkckk 2nd Ft, Pnratl, 66 
As to conditions impossible in facto, such conditions if they 
go to the defeasans of an estate, the estate notwithstanding 
remaineth good. ilaS Cokk Oh Lift 936b, Indentures of 
Defeasance, xyte Blackri-onk Comm, f. azt It was not .*1 
defeazance of the nght of succession, stay Jarman Pmoelts 
DifHtet (ed. 3) II. 949 An executory devise, limited in de- 
feazance of a preceding estate. 

3 . Law. A condition upon the performance of 
which A deed or other instrument is defeated or 
made void ; a collateral deed or writing expressing 
such condition. 

Suritet Mise, (1890) 9 An obligacyon . .and a defes. 
ance made yer apon yat ye sayd John Lyltyng fra yan 
furth suld bo of gude covcrnaunce. Sidnky A rcadia 
III. 993 A sufficient defeazance for the firmest bond of good 
nature. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck 11. iii, No Indenture but 
has its counterpawn : no noverint but his condition or 
defeysance. 1641 Temnet de la Ley 103 A defeasance Is 
usually a deed by it selfe concluded and agreed on betweene 
the parties, and having relation to another deed or grant. 
1767 Blackstonk Comm, 11 . 397 A defeazance is a collateral 
deed, made at the same time with a feoffment or other con- 
veyance, containing certain conditions, upon the performance 
of which the estate then created may lie defeated or totally 
undone. t%j$ Posts Gaim lit. Comm. (ed. a) 414 The 
warrant being Accompanied by a defeazance declaring it to 
be mcrelv a security for payment. 
t 4 . Sc, Acquittance or discharge from an obli' 
gation or claim. Ohs, 

1478 [sec Defease v. 9 ]. 1489 Sc. A cis Jas. tV (1597) § 9 
The saidis letters of discharge to lie na defaisaiice to them. 

Acte Mary (1597) I zo It sal be iciuium to the 
annuelleres, notwithstanding the defaisance maid presently, 
gif they please to bye in againc. . Defaisance of payment. 
Hence DefM’iaiiMd pa. pfle. or a. 

1846 Worcester, Di/easaneca {Law)^ liable to be for- 
feit^. Burrows. 


DefeMi, V. Also 5 Sc. defese, 6 Sc, defose, 
7 defelse. [f. dcfcas-ance, defeas ihUy etc., and 
thus representing OK. de{jt)fes'^ stem of desfairc to 
undo: see Dxpkaeancx.] 

1 . trans. To undo, bring to nought, destroy, rare. 
ilai G. Sandvs Ovids Met. iv. (1696) 76 What? could 
th.it Strumpets brat the form defeise Oi poore Maeonian 
Saylers, Urencht in Seas? z866J. B. Rose Oindt Fasti 
VI. ^6 Now on the Ides all order is defeased. 

1 2 . Sc. To discharge from on obligation, acquit, 
b. To discharge (a part), deduct. Ohs. 

1478 Act, Dom. Cone. 99 (Jam.) Becauss the thane of 
CUdor allegis that he has charteris to defese him tharof 
[payment), the lordis assignis him. .to schew tha charteris, 
and sufliciaod defwance. Sc. Acts Mary (1397) • 10 
The awner . . sail not bee nalden to paye mair . . then 
rufnmU to the Ksidue thereof, the saidis sext, fifth and 
fourth jmrtes, rs^tM, being defnised. ^1664 Newryth 
in M. RBrown Sttf/l, D«rw. (xSad) I. 499 Notwiihsianduig 
of the twenty shillings Scots to be defeased to the defender 
upon the bolt 

t DeflMUiat Ohs. [f. prea vb.] Dis* 

change, acquittance ; •Dbirasancb 4. 

149* /-rf. '^reas. Ate. Scott. 1 . 166 Chauncellare, wc charge 
30W that. .3e here the Themurarw compi and defets, and 
^Ibw as )e think accordis to resone 
]MbMiUa(d^f'zib'l), 0 . Alsoddefeaiable, 
o -ibla, 7 d8f8ilble, -eable, 7-9 defewable. [a. 
AF. damOlt (Lyttdton) :-OF. type *de{syai»bb, 
*dt(ty<aiU*, t MsYmrt, dt{j>Yes; to undo+ -Bl*. 
Cf. F^iTBtR.] Capable of being, or liable to be, 
undone, 'defeated* or made void ; subject to for- 

iSf^EMia lAu. GentrU 301 There be two or three rules 
to WolMr^, otherwise the adoption is defeasible sots 
Davuh He. I1747) •« H. am. w th« 

of Enalaiid by adtfeasible title, vfiij Blacksione Comm. 

ViS'^ X, KO.Aifi The unlettered savage.. might deem the 
Bngl)|di ttnmdefcashile, 


Hence Hefba UbloaeM, OtlMBtliililgr. 
idle Donne Pseudo Martyr 158 Much lesse . . were our 
subject to that frailty and Defcseablenessc. 188b 
Sir F. North In Ltm Rep. 99 Ch. Die. 549 The defaudbility 
of the gift in favour of Mrs. white. 

Biftat (d/frt), sb, [Appears at end of 16th c. : 
f. Depkat u., prob. after F. ddfaiie ab. (1475 in 
Hatzf.) : the latter was the ordinary fern. sb. from 
dtfait, pa. pple. of c^faire vb., «It. disfedta * an 
vndoin^, an vnmaking* (Florio), a defeat, a rout; 
Romanic type ^disfacta : see Djsfiat s'.] 
fl. Undoing; ruin; act of destruction. To make 
defeat upon {pf ) : to bring about the ruin or de- 
struction of. Ohs. 

*999 Shaks. Muck Ado iv« i. 48 If you . . Haue vanquisht 
the r^.«itance of her youth. And made defeat of her vir* 
ginttie. z6oe — • Ham. 11. ii. 598 A king, Vpon whose pro- 
perly, atid most decre life, A damn'd defcate was made. s6ai 
Bkaum. & Fl. Thierry 4 Tkeo.w ii, After the damned defeat 
on you. Chatman Rev. Honour^ That he might 

meantime make a sure defeat On our good aged fatlier’s 
life. 1636 Davfnant IPits v. v, 1 cannot for my heart pro- 
ceed to more Defeat upon thy liberty. 

2 . The action of bringing to nonght (schemes, 
plans, hopes, expectations); frustration. (Now 
usually of 3.) 

1899 oHAKS. Hen. t. ii. 913 So may a thousand actions 
once a fooie . . be nil well bwne Without defeat. 1645 
Kvf.eyn Mem. (1857) I. 191 After I had sufficiently com- 
plained of my dc^at of correspondence nt Rome, rkkj 
T.n. G. Digby Elvira 1. ii, Th' ingenious defcaU . . You are 
prepar’d to give to her su.spicion.s. 1678 Art ConUnim, ix. 

| 2*4 With him .. whose perpetu.il toil makes him insen- 

.sible wli.it the defeat of sport signifies. 17^ Waxburton 
Div. Lcjuai. 11. Notes iR.i, Ibe defeat of Julian*.* impious 
purpose to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 1859 Tennyson 
Gumevere 6*1 , 1 must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

8. The act of overthrowing in a contest, the fact 
of being so overthrown or overcome ; overthrow. 

With ^jective genitive, or it.s equiv.ilent, as ' after their 
defeat by the Romans *, * the defeat of Bonaparte at Water- 
loo ’ ; phrases, to inflict a defeat upon, \give a d. to^ to 
defeat ^ to suffer^ sustain, t receive a diftai, to be defeated. 

a. in a military contest or fight. (The usual 
term from c 1650.) 

1600 £. Blount tr, Concstaggh 998 They had newes in 
F raiince of the defeat of the armie. 1657 l^orth's Plutarch, 
Addit. Liffesyj To revenge tlie Defeat which llicy received 
at Derbent. idto B. Harris Parhutts hvn Age a 1 3 Prince 
Rupert . .notwithstanding his late defeat at Marston Moore. 
Ibid. 20Z They gave a total! defeat to the lurkish Fleet. 
1667 hliLTON P. L, I. 135 'I’hc dire event, That with s:id 
overthrow and foul defeat Hath lost us Hcav'n. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 74 f 19 He received the News of the 
Defeat of his Troops. 1841 Elphinktone Hist. Ind. II. 
103 Me at last suffered a total defc.Tt, and lost all his acqni- 
sition.H. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 8 8. 430 The defeat of 
the Armada. 

b. in Other contests or straggles, e.g. in [xtrlin- 
inent, the defeat of a ministry, of the supporters 
of a measure, of a measure itself. 

1607 Jer, Collier Ess. Mor. Subj., Confidence 103 
A Man of Confidence, .is ready to rally after a Defeat ; aiiu 
grows more troulilcsonie upon Denial. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. a6 In that House of Commons.. the Court 
liad siLstained a defeat on a vital question. 18^ Gladstone 
in Standard 119 Feb. 2 '7 Hie vote upon redistribution of 
power brought about the defeat of the first Reform Hill. 

4 . Law. The action of rendering null and void. 
Defeat (drf/'t', v. Forms: 4 5 deffbte, 4-7 
defete, 5 defifayt, dyffeat, 5-7 dofait, 6 defayte, 
•fette, -feiot, -faiot, disfeat, 6-7 defeate, 7 de« 
feit, 6- defeat, ff. OF. defeit, fait, orig, desfait, 
va. pple. of desfatre disfare, late L. diffacht, 
^disfac^re, to undo, unmake, mar, destroy (in Scdic 
Ltnv ami Capiiula Car. Magn^, f. L. dis^ (see 
Dr- I. 6) + fache to do, make. Apparently the 
OF. pa. pple. dofaiL defeit was first taken into 
I Eng, as a pa. pple. (see Dkfkit, difet) ; this was 
.soon exteiKied to defeted^ and dfett taken ns the 
stem of an Eng. verb : cf. the dates of these, 

(Thfi pn. pple., aifil^even the pa. t., were sometimes deftest 
in i6-x7lh c.>l 

f 1. trans. To unmake, undo, do away with ; to 
ruin, destroy. Ohs, 

*431 49 « Yc .wide pouere Toune of CAIeys. yat 

by yu continu.%nce of ye saide Staple^ liath hiderto been 
gretiy maintened . . [b] like to bee defaited and lost. USi 
Caxton Myrr. 1 . 1 7 (^od may make alle thyng & alle deffete 
or vnmake. 148s — Godfrey ai Whan Titus, .defleted and 
destroyed at the cyte. leop Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxviii. 
xii. Her lusty rethoryke My courage reformed. . My sorowe 
dmeted, and my mynde dyde modefy. 1548 Haix Ckron. 
184 To subvene and defaict all conclusions and agrementes, 
enacted and as.<«enied to, in the last Parliament. *604 
.Shaks. 0 th, iv. ii. 160 Vnktndneiae may do much ; And his 
vttkindnesse may defeat my life. *60$ Bacon Adv. Learn, 

It. xxii. 8 5 (1873) 907 Great and Rudden fortune for the 
most part defeateth men. «6st Cotgr., Hes/aire, to vndoe ; 
..defeat, discomfit, ouercomc ; ruiue, destroy, ouerthrow. 
s^ I.IT11GOW Trem, vrii. 343 Thy wais defeat, were reaFd 
with fatall bones. 

t2. To destroy the vigour or vitality of ; to cause 
to waste or languish ; pa. pple. wasted, withered. 

«*374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. t. 30^ langulssed and art 
deffeted for talent and desijr of H fortune. *483 
Caxton Gold. Log. 136/1 My body Is deflTetcd by the 
tormentis, that the woundes suffre nothyng to entre m to 
my thought 


t8. Todestit>ytheh(Miuty,form,oriignroof; to 
disfigure, deface, spoil. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. do W. *4^> *• xU* i^sa/a 
She was sod defiaylod and d]^gured by m greta absiy- 
nences that she oukie. Jhid. 1 1 . tqz b/i Bin 
also piJe and dyffeated as a deed man,. 148S TreujMS 
Barih. De P, R, iv. a (ed. W. de W.) . 

makyth the body euyll colouryd, and oeniM and do- 
fetyth {corpus discoloreU et eu/ormat\ JELoxi MS.. 4787 
ic s4fo)euci y.howed ft defitcek « defete ; Addit. MS. 47^ 
(c*4a5) euel l-hewed & defactif ft defete.; orig. prooem 
euef yhewed ft defaced ft defet). *604 Shaks. Oik, 1. .ili- 
346 Defeate thy fauour, with an vsurp'd Beard. 
t 4 . Hunting. To cut up (an animal). Ohs, 

*4. . Le Venory do Twetv in Rel. 4 ut. 1 . 153 And whan 
the here is take., and shal be deleted, /hid, 134 And whan 
the boor is i-take, he be defletyd al velue, 
i 6. To bring to nought, cause to foil, frustrate, 

I nullify (a plan, purpose, scheme, etc*). 

*474 Caxton Ckesse 65 lliyngcs and honoures shat ben 
j deietid by sodeyn deth. tgafi Piigr. Petf, (W. de W. 153*1 
I 34 b, Whiche Ulusyon. .as soone as it was detected . . anona 
• ft auwded ft was defeted. *838 Starkey KngUmd iv. 

; 1x8 Yr hyt were wel ordryd justyce sehold not he so de< 

I fbttyd. 160a .S11AK& //am. III. hi. 40 My stronger guilt, 

! defeats my strong intent. s66o Hickemingill Jamaica 
j (i66t) 93 The most promising designs . . are many times 
easily defeated. 1708 J. CHAMBBaiAVNE St, Ct. Brit, 1. 111. 
X. (1743) au4 Almost sufficient to defeat the old adage, 

' Rome was not built in a day*. *78* Cowrxa Charity 38 
To thwart its influence, and its end dcfiml. *8x8 CauisE 
Digest (ed. 9) IV. 414 1 o. .defeat the ulterior objects of the 
articles. sBia Emrrson Misc, 993 A man who commits a 
crime defeats the end of his existence. 

6 . Law, To render null and void, to annid. 

sges Tunstal, etc. To IVoisey (MS. Cott. Vesp. C in. 

i 189 b), In ca.«e ye wold have those j)Oint.s at this Cyme be ex- 
I presse convention defeatyd. I 8 f| IVilts 4 lav. N. C, 

! (Surtees) II. 69 Herbye defeating all former will and witles, 
by me att anye tyme made. *640 Pbrkinh Ptvf, Bh. iv. 
6979 This exchange is good until it be defeated by the 
wire or her heire. *767 Blackstonk Comm, II. 149 The 
le.*see’H estate might also, by the antient law, be at any 
time defeated, by a common recovery suffered by the 
tenant of the freehold. x 8 i 8 Cruise Digest (ed. 9) JI. 44 
A condition tjiat defeats an estate. *848 Wharton Law 
Lex. s. V. Defeasance, A Defeasance on a bond.. defeats 
that in the same manner. 

7 . To do (a |>erson) out of (something expected, 
or naturally coming to him); to disappoint, de- 
fraud, cheat. 

I *838 Starkey England 1. Iv. lat The credyiorys holly are 
j defied of tbeyr aetle. i8^-3 Aet 34-*$ Hen, VI 1 1, c. ao 
I X Feinecl recouerics . . to mnae and defete their hetres 
inheritable by the limitacion of snehe giftes. *8169 Newtdn 
Cicero's Oide Age 14 a, 'J'hat they might defeate him from . 
the use andpossesHion of his goods. 1633 Br. Hall Hard 
Texts 3B9 That tliou inaist not be defeated of that glory 
which awaits for thee. *667 Milton P. L, xi. 954 Death. . 
Defeated of his seisure. 1707 Bi ackstonr Comm. 11> 478 
A means of defeating their landlords of the security whien 
the law has given them. 1777 Johnson Let, to Mrs, 
Tkrale 6 Oct., Having lioen defeated of my first design. 
1846 Mill Lcgic in. xxvi. 1 3 The assertion that a cause 
has been defeated of an effect that is connected with it by 
R completely ascertained law of causation. 

t b. To deprive if (something one already pot* 
scsscs) ; to dispossess. Ohs. 

180* Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvi. xlvii. (1634) 301 Roguro 
sunders them.. Then of their daggers he them both de- 
feateth. x6o6 Day Ho of Guh 1. li. (i68x) is That who- 
soeuer..can defeate him of his daughters shall with theyr 
loues iiiioy his dukedome. *679 Coxtt, Venice 99 'Phey arc 
never defeated of Ibose marks of Honour, unless tlicy nave 
done something dishonourable. 

8 . To digcomfit or overthrow in a contest ; to vaq* 
quish, beat, gain the victory over : a. in battle. 

The sense gradually passes from * undo, annihilate, ruin, 
cut to pieces, destroy, rout in the early quots., to that 
merely of ' beat, gain the vlctoiy over, put to the worse \ in 
the modem ones. (Not in Shaks.) 

xa6a J* Shuts Cambindt Turk. tVars 6 The armie of 
Baiazith was defeicted, and he taken by Tameiiana *579 
£. K. Gloss. SpenseVs Sheph. Cat. June, Great armies were 
defoicted and put to flyght at the onely hearing of hys 
name. 1606 Holi,ano Sne/on, 15 After this, he defeilM 
Scipio and Ivba. Ibid. 47 When I.o 111 ur and Varrus were 
defaited. sdeg H. Cogan tr. Pintds Trav, 47 Ihen .. he 
made an endof defeating them, the most or them being 
constrained to leap into Uie Sea. 1887 Xx». OiRitav State 
Left. (1743) II. 9X3 Three English ships .. foil on the Irish, 
killed some, and defeat the rest. *778 Trial of Nundoeomar 
64/9 Their army was defeated before the wails of Patna^ 
183B Thirlwall Greece IV. 437 An engagement followed, 
in which Therimachus was defeated andslain. *88* PVtotm, 
Rev, Oct. 407 But though defeated the Cotton States wore 
not vanquished, 

b. transf. and Jig, 

1781 CowpER Retirement 781 ’Tie love like his that 
alone defeat 'Phe foes of man. *8*8 Shburv Rev. Mam 
VI. Iii, But that she Who loved me did with absent Ippks 
defeat Despair. *870 E. Peacock Ra(P Shirl, 111 . *39 
Isabeti was not to be so easily defeated, 
t IkSM'tlUlM. Odh rart. [f. Oimf v, . 
-ABC*. (NottaR^.)! Defe«t. 
a i8sa Broughton fVke. (xfifis)' 111 . 693 By ^00 welt 
giuen to acourticr and a lady, promiTed grief to Q. EUiuibeth 
and defeatance. 

X‘0>'.] Undoiie, 

I frngtnted, vaiiqniilMd. etc. ; Me the ven. 

*8ea SiiAn. Ham, u ii. 10 As *twtra, with a debat8d ioy. 
*886 HiCKBkiMotU. Jamaica (t66x) 88 Darint to liiliy 
defeated courage, a slfli Macaulay Hist, Mug, V. rio 
The malevolenee of the defeated pol^ soon revived In all 
Itsenargy. 



WmATSR. 

IMNkttV (diffiai)' Onewhoort^at 

which defeats. 

ii44 Tuppbr CfvcJlf o/ G, xiiiy That inevitable defeator of 
alt tinted Becrets-Hinpatience. 1M4 Sala In Dmly TtL 
IT OcCt 'i'he loos inflicted by the defeated on the defeater. 
]l6fM*tiiiirp ^*1 action of 

the verb Dkfeat, q.v. 

Go^ Nettf»s/r. FfWimt Titie*p.i Together with the 
def^inf, drowning, and taking of much victuaille, come 
and money, sent by the enemy. 15M Watson Tears of 
Fancie xxvi. Poein« (Arb) 19 1 So Hue T now and looke for 
ioyes defeating, idw B. HAuaia Parioats trm Age 94 
The defeating of some companies of Dragoons. 
]Mrea*tlllgf ///• a, [-iNQ 2 .] That defeats ; 
.see the verb. 

1^9 B0Yt.K Excelt, Tkeol, 1. iii. 106 l^ie defeating dis- 
positions of his providence. 

tBefaa'tmant. Ohs, [f. Defeat v. + -MS2fT.] 
The action of defeating, defeat. 

L In battle or war ; <■ Defeat sb. 3. 
tjj^ Barrrt Theor, Warns iv. i. 98 The cause of many 
dtfeatnientN. aiflas Naunton Fragm, Reg, (Arb.) 19 


IMiOftte (dc'Crkfit), V, Also 6 ftofleat6| 7*9 
defti^te. [f. ^pl. stem oif L. to clpanse 

from dregs, puruy. f. 1 )e- 1. 6 * /mx, p\, /irc-es 
dregs. Cf. F. difiquir (16th c. in Littrd).j 

1 . tmns. To clear from dregs or impnnties ; to 
purify, clarify, refine. 

>535 Lankham LtL (1871) $8 When, .it is defecated by al 
nights standing, the drink is the better. i6ai Burton wdwa/. 
MtL 1. ii. 11. i. Some are of opinion that such fat standing 
waters make the best Beere. and that seething doth defe- 
cate it. 1707 Sloamb Jamaka I. so Hie gum, which 
they defecate in water by boiling and purging. 1753 
Hekvbv Theron^d (> 757 ) I* 457 Some like the 
Distillers Alembick sublimate; others iHce the Common 
sewers defflMiate. s88i H. Nicholson From Sw*rd to 
Share xxxii. 055 The juice should be. .defecated and con- 
centrated on the most approved methods. 


def^tnients. ai^ 'NAUNTON Fragm, Reg, (Arb.) 19 
Considering^the deleatments of Blackwater. 1733 Millnbr 
Comgend, Jnii, 167 The Seat of the War was wholly in 
Flanders, removed thither by the French Defeatment. 

2 . Undoing, frustration, disappointment (of a 
purpose, dedgn, etc.) ; » Defeat sh. 2, 

.*«47 Spbiggn Anglia Rediv, i. vi. (1854) $3 Had these 
letters been delivered to the King (as they might have been 
but for this defeatmcnti. 1874 Owkn Whs. (1857) VI IT. 491 
The defeatment of these advantages. i68t H. More Rxf 
Dum, a6i In defeatment of liis Tower and Laws in the 
Church. 

Diftatura (d)fTtiui\ sh, Ohs. or tjrc/i. Also 
7 defaiture, defeiture, diflfeature. [a. OF. 
dejj^aitun^ desfaiture^ f. desfaire to undo, etc., after 
failure \^'L,factura making, doing. In Kng. con- 
formed in spelling to defeat^ and in sense 2 associ- 
ated with feature 7 \ 

+ 1 . Unnoiug, ruin ; ^ Defeat i. Ohs. 

1501 Daniel Compl. Rosamond^ The Day before the 
Night of my Defeature. 1596 .Spkn.ser F. Q. iv. vi. 17 For 
their fir.*it loves defeature. 1615 Life Lotiy Jane Grey 
B ii) b, After her most vnfortunatc marriage and the utter 
defaitura almost of her name and honours. s6x6 K. C. 
Times' Whis/leiii, 900 To make defeature Of his estate in 
biis.se he doth intend. 

2 . Disfigurement, defacement ; marring of features. 
arrh. Cf. Defeat v. 3, 

Now chiefly an echo of the Shaksperian use. 

1^ Shaks.<'iw», Rrr. v. !. 999 Careful! hottres with times 
deformed hand, Haue written strange defeatures in my face. 
/hid, II. i. 98. iMa — Pen. g* Af 7^6 To mingle beauty 
with infirmities. And pure perfection with impure defeature. 
>797 Bknnktt ReggarGtr/ttSij) V. 313 All the 

deteaCures of guilt . .stood on the brow of the former. xSap 
Southey Colloq, Society Ded. 1. iv, Kre heart-hanlenin;^ 
bigotry. .With sour defeature marr'd his countenance. 18141 
Taifs Mag, IX. 334 To see tlie veil uplifted from the 
deforroitie.i and defeatures of my fellow-creatures. 

ta. Frustration ; « Defeat sb, a. Ohs, 

1609 Bp. W. Harlow Annv, Nameless Caih. 14 The 
defeature and discouerie of those horrible Traitors. x668 
E. Kemp Reasons for Use 0/ L'h, Prayers 10 HasT: they 
had no disappointments, no defeatures? 1681 Gi.amvii.i. 
Saddftcismus 1. (1736) 31 The Defeature of it.s Purposes. 
tA. Defeat in battle or contest. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, SofratiOt a defeature or ouerthrow. x8ox 
Hollanp Piiny iT. 481 After the defeiture of K. Perseus. 
1603 Massinoer Bowman iv. i, Ha\’e you acquainted iter 
wim the defeature Df the Carthaginians. 1810 Southky 
Kthama xi. ii, CompUuning of defeature twice sustain’d, 
tl^ Fraser* s Mag, X. 4x7 This comfort we to our defe.iture 

Btf<8ft*tlirdf z*- [f. prec. sb., sense a. Cf. OP\ 
dejfaiturer{i 2 Xn c. in Godef.), with which however 
the £ng. word is not historically connected.] trans. 
To disfigure, deface, mar the features of. Hence 
Defeatured fpl, a, 

>79* 1 * Frnnbll Proc. at Paris (L.)» Events defeatured 
by exaggeration. x8x8 Blachw, Mag. II. 493 A . . face, 
defeatured horribly. 1883 Ld. Lytton Rksg A mask II. 
<37 Ruined defeatured shapes of Beauty. 

jUefeaEable, •anoe, var. Defbaeable, -ance. 
tDa'ftcatef ///. a, Ohs, Also 5 dedeate, 7 | 
defasoate. [ad. L. dr/afcdt-us, pa. pple. of def«cdre \ 
(see next). In early times used as pa. pple. of 
Defecate v,] 

L Purified from dregs, clarified, clear and pure, 
a. tApple. 

^YOT Cast. Nelthe 34 b, Ale or biere welle and 
penytely brewed and clensed, and.. settled and defecate. 
X890W. Brough Saer. Prine. (1659) 057 Joys.. defecate 
from your dregs of guilt, 
b. VAodj, 

1878 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) *43 This pure, 
cleare, defecate, lovely, and amiable }uyce. XMX-sx Anai. 
Mel.ii, ii. 1. i. 333 Many rivers, .defecate and cle.v. 1871 
R. Bohun /FfW 335 The Air is generally defecate and 
serene.^,x« 4 ir; Bonet's Mere. Cosnpit. v. 146 It renders the 
mass of bloud defiecate. 

2 . Mentally, morally, or spmtually purified, 
r I4i» HKNRysoM Test. Crvs. (K^, Sitli ye arc all seven 
dencatt Perticipant of diuine sapience. x6sx Burton 
Anal, Mel. iil iv. i. i, Calvinists, more defecate than the 
rest, yet. .not free from fupemition. 3833 H. More C ex- 
jWl. Cabhal. (1713) 33 A pure and defecate iEthereal Spirit. 
1740 Young AY. 7 'h. u. IR09 Minds elevate, and panting fur 
unseen, And defecate from sense. 


S./S- To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixture (ot thin^ immaterial ;. 

x8ax Burton Anai. Mel. iti. iv. 1. iti,Till Luther's time., 
who began upon a sudden to defecate, and as another sun 
to drive away those foggy mists of superstition. X848 
Boyle Seraph, f.otvltjoo) 58 To Defecate and Exalt our 
Conceptions. x685 GLANviLLiYr/rix Sri. i. r; If we defmeate 
the notion from materiality. 175s Johnson Rambler Na 
Z77 F 4 To defecate and clear nw mmd by brisker motions. 
x868 Lowell Bighw P. Introd. Poems 18^ 11 . 163 A grow- 
! iiig tendency to curtail langui^e bto a mere convenience, 
and to defecate it of all emotion. 3870 W. M. Rossetti 
Life of Shelley p. xx, To defecate life of its misery. 

: 8. TO remove (dregs or farces) by a purifying 

process; to purge away; to void as excrement. 

i >774 OoLoSM. Nat. Nisi, (1863) 1 . iv. 13 It [the airi soon 
j began to defecate and to depose these particles upon the oily 
I surface. x88a Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. viL (1873) 311 To 
I defecate the dregs of the mind. 187s H. Macmillan Tme 
Pine iii. 91 By the death of the body, «n is defecated 
b. absoL To void the fseccs. 

3 ^ in Wbbster. 3878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dk. xo8 The 
patient should not be allowed to get up to defecate. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin. Lett. Dk, tv omen xiv. (ed. 4) 98. 

I Hence De’feoating vbl, sb, and ppl, a, 

I x8ss Maurice Lei. in Life (3884! II. vii. 977 Get it clear 
by any dcfxcating processes, sttg Manch, F.ven. Nesvs 
99 May 9/9 'Fhc use of defecating powders. 

Defecated (de*ff krited),/jj/. a. [f. prec. + -Ei\] 
L Cleared of dregs or impurities ; clarified, dear. 
3643 Wilkins Math. Magkk it.v. (1648) X85 Have the air 
i . .so pure and defecated as is required. 3677 Grew Ana/. 
Fruits iii. 1 6 A more defecated or lietter finra juyee. 3733 
Chrymb Eng. Malady Pref. (X734) 5 Generous, defecated, 
spirituous Liquors. x86s Sat. Rev. 17 June 791/r We have 
a right to ask. .that our rivers should flow with water, and 
; not with defecated seuMge. 

2 . fg. Mentally, morally, or spiritually purified. 
s8ii SrKF.D Nki. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. | 4 A great deale of 
cleare elocution, and defgecated conceit. 3793 T. Tayi.ok 
Orat. Julian 39 Consider the defecated nature of that pure 
and divine body. 386 r F. Halt. Hindu Philos. Syst. 279 
Mis judgment daily becomes more and more defecated. 

8. trans/. Of evil : Unmixed, unmitigated. 

3798 Bukkb Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VIII. 57 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephl^mated. 
defecated, evil. xSay Hare Guesses Ser. t. (1873) 92 llie Penal 
Colonies, .have been the seats of simple, defecated crime. 

Defeoation (deffk^^’Jon). Also deftooation. 

, [ad. 1., defKcdlimi’em^ n. of action from defxcare 
to Defecate. Also in mod.F.] The action or 
I process of defecating. 

1 . The action of purifying from dregs or fees ; 

I cleansing from impurities ; clarification. 

3858 Blount dossogr.^ Defecation^ a purging from dregs, 
[. a refining. x866 J. .Smith Obi Age >ed. 9) ail Depuration 
and defiecation . . of the blood and vital spirits. x868 
I .Standard a6 Jan., Unless some means are taken for the de- 
fecation cf the .^wnge before it is discharged into the river. 

2 . Purification of the mind or soul from what is 
gross or low, 

3849 Tek. Taylor Gt. Rxemp. 1. Ad 8 ix. 143 A defecation 
of his racuUic.s and an opportunity of Prayer. 

8. The discharging of the feeces. 

3830 R. Knox BlclardsAnat. 310 In coughing, sneezing, 
vomiting, defecation . . a greater or less number of the 
muscles, .act in unison. xl^y-pToDU Cycl. Anat, IV. 143/2 
Cases of defecation of hair. .are. .to m received with dis- 
trust. 3879 Huxley Phys. vl 153 When defiecation takes 
place. 

Defacator (de*f/k^t9j). [agent-n. f. Defe- 
cate V . : see -on.] One who or that which defecates 
or purifies ; spec, in Sugar-fnanu/acture : see qnot 
1874. 

1884 Webster, Defecator^ that which cleanses or purifleii. 
3874 K night Mech. Dkt.^De/ecator^ an apparatus for the 
removal from a saccharine liquid of the immature and 
feculent matters which would impair the concentrated re- 
sult... Defecators for sorghum partake of the character of 
filters. 3875 Urr bkt. Arts 111 . 944 {Sstgaf% This dis- 
solving pan IS sometimes . .called a * uefocator 

Defect (d/fe kt), sbt Also 5 dofalota, 5-6 
dofooto. [ad. L. defect-HS defect, want, ppL 
stem of deHcPre to leave, desert, fail, etc. : see 
Defect v. In early use repr. OF. dtfaieti priva- 
tion, or defaict evil, misfortune : see DBmT w.] 

1 . The fact of being wanting or felling short; 
lack or absence of somethii^ essential to com- 
pleteness (opposed to exc(st) i deficiency. ' 

19B0 Nssiib Introd, Greeds Mtnafhm (ArK)v> To 
Buppfie nil other inferiour foundations oefects. tsgBpAViES 


/Mlifent. Soul Intvod. v. a Which IB being nouritt but 
a Defect of Good. i^J. Hayward It. Bmdts Rrmeaa 
rxa Holdbg on a meanc path becwtne exoesse and defect. 
3719 Di m CFwfiw (1840) H- B. 43 . 1 
la my formtr relation. 1798 M althvs Popui, uSs;) 1 , 380 
The excess ofxme dieck isiMianced. by the defect .of sottie 
other. 3848 MACAOtAV Hist, Eng. I. 495 Ha^g little 
money to gtve> the Estates supplied the defect by Iwal 
protestations and barbarous statutes. 1878 Mosley Crit. 
Mkc., Condonet 66 The excess of scepticism and the defect 
of enthusiasm. 

b. In defect i wanting, deficient, defective. In 
(I’ fw) defect of I in defeult of, for want of, 
x6is T. Taylor Comm, Titus i, x This latter; being in 
defect. , ibid. t. 3 Our bodies are • . prone to pine away for 
defect of daily food. 1843 French Dktiil, 1. ti65>) 3 In 
defect of a Furnace . . we' may use a Kettle. 1843 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med.USso) 174 That [quality] . . in whose 
defect the Devils are unhappyi 37^ Blackrtonb Comm, 
II. 76 Besides the scutages tney were liable to in defect of 
personal attendance. 1888 Gbote Plato 1 . L 47 In other 
[animats] water was in excess, and fire in defect. 

2 . A shortcoming or failing: a fault, blemish, 

I flaw, in^erfection (in a person or thing). 

! c 1410 raUad. on f/usb, l 44 An hidde d^aicte is sum- 

tyme in nature Under covert 3501 Shaka Pen, 4 r Ad, 136 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me f 3594 Hooker 
Reel. Pol. I. i. (i6xx) 9 The manifold defects whereunto every 
kind of regiment is subiect. 1847 Clarendon Hist, Xeb. 1. 
(1843) 35/iThe very good general reputation he had not- 
withstanding his defects, acquired, lyge Fielding Covent 
Card. Jml. Na 56 III breeding, .is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. 1857 Rrrd Leet. Eng. Poets II. x. x8 
Its incurable defect is an utter absence of imagination. 3878 
M0R1.EV Crit, Mke.f Pauvenatgues 14 Vauvenargues has 
the defects of his qualities. 


b. Naut, (Seeqnots.) 

i8r9 Marrvat F. Mildmay v, Having delivered . . an ac- 
ertunt of our defects, they were sent up to the Admiralty. 
I 1867 Smvth SatloPs WordM,, Defects, an official return 
i of tne sute of a ship as to what is required for her hull 
and equipment, and what repairs she stands in need of. 
I Upon this return a ship is ordered to sea, into harbour, into 
I dock, or paid out of commission, 
j td. The quality of being imperfect ; defectiveness, 
faultiness. Obs, 

3x38 Starkey Rnghmd 11. 1. 178 The defecte of nature ys 
with vs such, c sooo Shaks. Sonn. cxlix. n When all my 
best doth worship thy defect. 3778 Sir T. Reynolus Disc. 
vii. (z^6) 414 The merit or defect of performances. 

4. the quantity or amount by which anything 
falls short : in Math, a part by which a figure or 
qunntity is wanting or deficient. 

s88o Barrow Euclid vi. xxvii, The greatest is that A D 
which is applied to the half being like to the defect K 1. 1874 
J RAKE A rith, ( Z696} 393 Supplying the defect of the Dividend 
with Cyphers, tin H. J. Brooke introd, Crysiallogr. ago 
When a decrement by x row of molecules takes place on the 
edge of any parallelopiped, the ratio of the edges of the 
defect [etc.]. 3858 Hrrschel Astron. f 545 An allowance 
. . proportional to the excess or defect of Jupiter's distance 
from the earth above or below its average amount. 
t.6. Failure {of the heavenly bodies) to shine; 
eclipse ; wane of the moon. Obs, [L. defcctus.] 
1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The defect of the 
Moone and her occuliation. x^ Totseli. Four/. Beasts 
(1658) 4 When the moon is in the w.ine, they [Apes] 
are heavie and sorrowfiil .. for, as other beasts, so do 
thef« fear the defect of the stars and planets. X89B Rav 
Dhsol. World 959 Prodisions and lasting Defects of the 
Sun, such as happened when C.*i;sar the Dictator was slain, 
fd. A felling away {from), defection. Obs, 

XKAO in Strype Reel, Mem, 1 . xUx. 367 The king . . made 
a aetect from his purpose of reformation ^rith great precipi- 
tancy. c X790 WiLLOCK Poy, 308 When a priest apostatizes 
. . they .seldom place his defect to the account of consdence. 
t D0fb*Ot, a. Obs. [ad. L. dcfectus^ pa. pple. of 
deficit : see next.] Defective, deficient, wanting. 

i6eo Tourneur Transf, Metamo^h. ProL i, This huge 
concauitie, defect of liglit. s$go 1 , Ta vlor (Water P.) Whs, 
(N.>, Their service was defect and lame. 1884 Flodden F. 
vi. 56 And sage advice was clean defect. 

Dtfffi'Oti V, [f. L. difect-<t ppl. stem df dejic(re 
to leave, desert, depart, cease^ tail, f. De- ^faefre 
to make, do.l I. intr, 

1 1 - To fail, fall short, become deficient or want- 
ing ; to fall off frim (a standard, etc.). Ohs, 


(1003) 3>5 vertue ana gooonesse ot men seemetn to de- 
fect from that of former ages. 1848 Su T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep, I. V. x8 Yet have the Inquiries of most defected by the 


2 . To fell oNio.jfrm (a person, party, or cause) ; 
to become a rebel or deserter. Now Ohs, or rare, 
xmfi Dalrvmplb tr. LesEds NtiU Scot, iv. HU. a4x Thay 
had defected fromc the Christlane Rcllgiouno. 1848 Bt^x 
Rkh, ill, I. xs The Duke was now secretly In hik kdari de- 
fected from the King, and become male-content, edga Gadle 
Magastrom. 340 He defected, and fled to the contraxy part. 
x88o Russell Diary india I. xviii. 280 The ifetivellroops 
andgunners defected. 

XL, Irons, 

1 8 . To cause to desert or fell away. Ohs, v 
xM PavMNE Unbish, Tim. Dad. (1681) 7 Defect jne firotti 
f theSpiicopal} thron^eEpell me the City. t688 F.. SFENqs 
House of Modid 373 The meins of defecting hfe garrisotk 

t 4 . To hurt/ ^dge^ ; to dlf- 

hononf. O&r. 

1878 Hemedie agst, Loue C ij, To brydeH aU afleciai, As 



TrfHUft Q» .gak (N.k Mea^may much aospecl; But ytt, 
vw loidi tioiia call tny life defect, 
lienco t t Befe'otlng v6l, sb. 

ti^lg WAim Aib. SngiV. xxvKI. (R.), Defected honour 
nraar mora a cobegotagaineb tS96DALRYui*Lxtr.ZrM/iV« 
HUL StfiiAMiiUA certanegret tchip, hot throuch aldne& 
defected, idea Cakbw Comwail (1723) x4oa. Them dwelt 
aaotheri ao affected, or rather defected [being deaf and 
dnmbl. idgg Hsvwood HUrarch. 11. Comm. 104, I finde 
myielfe mu^ defected and dicabled In my knowledge and 
andentapdinff. id86 Evklyn Mim. (rBi;;) II. 968 The Arch- 
bishop of Yorle now died..! look on this as a great stroke to 
the poor Church of England, now in this defecting period. 

IMbotaat (dffe-ktftnt). rare. Defect v. 
+ -AifT. (No conesp. L. or F.)] Defector. 
t>di Field 1 Dea 759 Defectant after defectant causing. . 
tha honorary secretary an immense amount of trouble. 

IMMtlMlitr (di'ie>ktn>i-ltti). [f. next + 
-ITT.] Liability to fail or become defective. 

4idx7 Batnx On Eph, (idsS) ro8 This is. .to detect.. the 
defectibiiity . . in his creature. G alb Cri. Gentiles 111 . 

4 Sin came first into the world from the Defectibilitie of 
our first Parents their Free<wil. 1705 Purshall Afeeb 
Macrocosm 13 A Defectibilty in these is Inconsistent with 
Infinite wisdom. sfi4S R. W. Hamilton Pep, Educ. viii. 
(ed. 9) 199 l*he certain defectibiiity of all institutions, which 
depend not upon the principle of self*govemment. 
llef«*ctibl«, o. Also 7 -able. [f. L. t^/ecl-, 
ppl. stem of ddfiefre (see Defect v,) + -ble : cf. 
perfectible^ Liable to fail or fall short. 

a xfis7 Daynb On Epk, (1656) X04 The sin of a creature 
defectalile maybe ordained. 1674 Hickman Quinquart, 
Hist, (ed. a) is The defectible nature of the will. 1734 
Butlkb Anal, l v. Wks. (1894) 1 . xox Such creatures., 
would for ever remain defectible. 

Def0Otion(df*fe*kfaD). In 6 defeoolon. [ad. 
L. dcfectibn^em desertion, revolt, failure, eclipse, 
deficiency, fainting, etc., n. of action from L. 
defich-ex see Defect ». Cf. F. difection (in OF. 
13-ifith c., and in mod.P\ i8-i9th c., but obs. 
in 10th c., when the Eng. woia was adopted 
from I.).] 

1 . The action or fact of failing, falling short or 


[ani times foloweth 

~ . - 3 ^ 

You.. suffer no defection oF'your renoune, nor eefipse of 
dignitie. xfigo Fullkii Pisaak 11. 62 The stopping of the 
waters [of Jordan] above must necessarily command their 
defection beneath. s 6 gy* 6 o Stanley HUi, Philos, (1701) 
og/9 As soon AS he reinembred these words, he fell into 
a great defectioo of Spirit. 1953 C. Bronte Uillctte xxiv, 
1 underwent . . miserable defections of hope, intolerable 
encroachments of despair. 1874 K. R. Kkynolds John 
Bapt, iii. | x. 199 All the cumbrous ceremonial might be 
strictly attended to without flaw or defection. 

t D. spec. Failure of vitality j a fainting away 
or swooning. Obs, 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 4x7 The vrine that hee auoyded 
in his defections or swounds. 1684 tr. BotufsMerc, Cotupii, 
XIX. 680 It may be .wmetimes good in sudden Defections of 
the Soul to sprinkle cold water on the Face. 

fe. Im^rfcction, defectiveness; an instance of 
this, a defect. Obs, 

1576 Flxminc Panopi, Episi, 973 In whom, if there be 
any defection.. it is to be referred to Nature. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpt (1676) 93 He himself in his anatomy of bis 
affection.^ and defections .. acknowledges himseir to be 
severe. sfisfi Blount Gtossep^.^ Defection,, m iiifirmity. 
1677 Halb ContempL 11. 38 Ine Light of Nature shews us, 
that there is a great defection and disorder in our Natures. 
2 . The action of falling away from allegiance or 
adherence to a leader, party, or cause; desertion. 

i5Sa Hulobt, D^ectioHt properly wheras on armye doth 
forsake their owne captayne. im Studbes Anat, Aims. 
11. (x88a) 9a After the defection of ludas the traitour. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trmt. Ixx. 984 Fearing lest the defec- 
tion of his souldiers should duly more and more increase. 
tijQ R. ^KB Disc, Trade Pref., When the United Nether- 
lands made their defection from the Crown of Spain. 1777 
R088KT8ON Hist, Amer, (1778) II. vi. 251 A spirit of defw- 
tion had already begun to spread among those whom he 
trusted most. 1884 Noncorf, 4 Indep, 8i Feb. 18(^3 The 
Liberal defection on Wednesday morning was. .small. 

8. A falling away from faith, religion, duty, or 
virtue; backsliding; apostasy. 

sAlfi HALB Eng, Notaries n. (R.), Suche a defection from 
Chm M Saint nul speketh of, X549 Latimer 5/A Serm, 
bef, Edm, VI (Arb.) 139 Also the defection is come and 
swaruinge from the fayth. sfixa T. Taylor Comm. TiUa 
ii. I The Lord for this end permitteth many generall defec* 
tioni and comiptlcns. sfiw Hale Prim, prig, Mat^ vt, 
vii. 3M The defection anef disobedience of the,fi»t Man, 
whi^ Drought Death into the World. 1738 Warburtoh 
Dkf, Legal, L 987 Their frequent Defections Into Idolatry. 
iTTB PwaarLEY Inf, Rel^, (1789) 1 .^,% ojf 

Election and idola&y- » Ysmm Early Chr, II. 436 
Fm each such defection we must find forgiveness. 

Hence one who advocates defec- 
tion. 1848 WoacBSTBR cites Mom, Chron, 

Obs, [f. Difbctiov: see 

-OPS. Cf. infectious^ 

1 . Having defects, defective. . 

. s48i Pbttib Gnafsede Civ, Conv, f. (i486) 1* ^ Withont 
Conversation- our life would bee d^ectious. sA Sidney 
Apol, Foeirie (Arb.) 43 Perchance in some one defeectous 

TbTtSffift&lon or dertioo. 

tfKb Eilie, /Vfswi Ep. Ded., Relapse and defections 

ni. 


Bifbotly# (dffe'ktiv), «. and /A 

fcottf, -yf, d6f;f)«otsyl^ “ 


t®‘ V. d^eettf, -iffe (14th c. in ^Attfd), ad. L. 
tlV‘Us (Tcrtull.), f. defect^, ppl. stem of d^fieire : 
see Defect o.] 

A. adj, 1 . Having a defect or defects ; wanting 
some essential part or proper quality ; faulty, im- 
perfect, incomplete. 

1471 in Ssttiees Misc, <1800)95 The Crosse in the markythe 
W defect)^ & lyke to fell. Caxton Chron, Ang. 
clxiv. 118 And tho lete kyng edward amende the lawes of 
walys that were defectif. X4M Act n Hen, VII, c. 4 
Weighles and mesures so foumf defectif to be forfeit and 
brent. 1598 Pavnel SaiemPs Regirn, X iv b, Saffron com* 
fortethe defectiue membres. and principallye the harte. 
1999 %KHD!ie Europm apec, (163a) 153 For a Prince hee hatli 
^ne thought somwhat defective. xSfis (^krbier Counsel 
8 Wliy modern and daily Butidt^s are so exceedingly De. 
fectivet xrti CowpER Poems, JQ, to Lady Austen 6a In 
aid of our defective sight slfio Tyndall Giac. 1. xxiv. 171 
My defective French pronunciation. 1893 Law Times' Rep. 
LXVIII. 309/1 The defective condition of the drains. 

b. Defective fifth (in Music) : an interval con- 
taining a semitone less than the perfect fifth. 
Defective hyperbola (in Math.): « Deficient 
hyperbola. 

^ *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey V SemuDiepason, a Term In 
Mi»ick, signifying a defective or imperfect Octave. 1717- 

S x (^AMBERS tycl. s. v. CuTue, [Newton^s] Enumeration of 
lie Curves of the second kind. .Six are directive parabolas, 
having no diameters. .Seven are defective hyperbolas, having 
diameters. 1730-8 Bailey (folio), Semidia^nte, a defective 
fifth, called a false fifth. 

2 . Defective in \,\of) : wanting or deficient in. 
*S99.Sandy8 Europa Spec, (1632) iia A soveraigne pre- 
servative, and defective of no vertue save lustice and 
Mercy, 1604 Shake. 0 th. 11. i. 933 All which the Moore is 
dcfcctiue in. a 1639 W. Whatslky Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 
\<n Why .ire wo so defective in this duty f X689 Evki.vn 
Afew. (1857) III. ^5 Hence it is that we arc in limgland so 
defective of goo«l libraries. 17x3 Addison GuardTtAo. \ 10 
99 Our tragedy writers have been notoriously defective in 
giving proper sentiments to the persons they introduce. 
*875 JuwETT Plato (ed. 9) IV. i2x The first portion of the 
dialogue is in no way defective in ea.se and grace. 

+ 8. At fault; that has committed a fault or 
offence ; guilty of error or wrongdoing. Obs. 

X40X Pel. Poems (Rolls) II. xo6 Thou puttist dcfaiit to 
prestes, as erst thou didist to curates. I wot thai ben 
defectif, bot jit stoiidith Cri-stis religion. 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 389 Yf sut;hc a pereone may be founde defectyf 
by xij. men lawfully sworen. 1504 Atkyneon tr. De I nth 
tatione 111. xv. If thou fuunde thy aungels defectyue ft 
impure. 15x8 Act 10 Hen. Vi it in Sfat. Iret, (1621) 56 
Persons, .so fbunden defective or trespassing in any of the 
.said statutes. 1677 Gotd. Venice 189 when any of them is 
defective, he is responsible to that terrible Court. 

4 . Wanting or lacking (to the complctencas of 
anything). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 55 To supply that which 
was defective in .some, or to correct what was umisse in 
others, xyix Strypk Parker tv. iil (R.), I'o have written 
vtial was defective. 17x4 tr. Rivdla 68 He . . did 


thereon what was defective. 17x4 tr. 
not then dream there was any thing in her Person defective 
to his Happiness. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, (1665) IV. xri. 
v. 162, I wish you had a Fortunalus bat ; it is the only 
thing defective in your outfit. 

6. Cram, Wanting one or more of the usual 
forms of declension, conjugation, etc. 

luo Palsor. Introd. 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre lortes, 
pa^te, anomales, and dcfcctyves. Ibid. 36 .Some be yet 
more deffectyves. x8a4 U Murray Eng, Gram, (ed. 5) 1 . 
168 Defective Verbs are those which are used only in some 
of their moods and tenses, (^.g'.)Can, could. . Ought, .quoth. 
1 0 . Defective cause : see Deficient a, j. Obs, 

1604 N. De Lawnb tr. Du Mouliris Legick 60 Under the 
Efficient cause we comprehend the cause which is called 
Defective. As the want of sight is the cause of going 
astray. 1678 Gale Cri. Gentiles 111 . 195 Albeit Gods wH 
be the effective and predetcrmlnative cause of the .substrate 
mater of sin, yet it is no way a defective or moral cause of 

B. sb. 1 1 . A thing defective or wanting. Obs, 
XA97 Bp. Alcock Mens Perfect. Aiy/a No defectyue to 
thmr comforte. 

1 2 . gen. One who is defective. Obs. 
a 1598 U. Smith IVks. (1866-7) I. 444, I cannot tell what 
to make of these defectives, .they neither wtep nor dance. . 
they weep almost, and dance almost. 

b. spec. A person who is deficient in one or more 
of the physical senses or powers. CLS. 

x88i G. S. Hall German Culture 967 She [Laura Bridg- 
man] is not apt, like many defectives, to fell asleep if left 
alone or unemployed. B. Weber in N. A mer. Rev. 

Apr. 495 Their paupers, criminals, or other defectives. 

0 . Gram, A defective part of stweeh. (Also figl) 
xfixa Brinsley Pos. Paris (x66p) xoo Rehearse the several 
sorts of Defectives . . Aptots, Monoptots, Diptots, [etc.]. 

Fkltham Resolves 11. iv. t66 Certainly a Lyer, 
thoiign never so plausible, is but a defective of the present 
tense. 1863 W. Smith tr. Curtins* Gr, Gram, 1 900 Observe 
further the Defectives: fiortpor later, vorrarot uUimns, 
[etc.]. 

DefbetiTely (d/fe'ktivii), adv, f-fiT-.] in 
a d^ective manner ; imperfectly, faultily. 

x6ii Spbbd Hist, Gt. Brit. Proem, Fabius Maximus b 
reprehended by Polybius for defectiuely writing the Punicke 
wanes. sfig3 Baxter Chr. Concord Pref, Cii, Because 
. . the Duties . . [are] so Defectively performed. s8x8 Cnui sb 
Digest (ed. 9) IV. 974 To carry it into execution, though 
defectively made, a 1890 Koaaitm Dante A CVrc. 1. (1874) 
84 It seemed to me that 1 had spoken defectively. 


(dffe-ktivnfis). {-ks8s.] De- 
fective quality or condition ; the feet or state of 
being defective : fenltincHi. 

ifiaa Malvmbs Am. LemhMerch. 409 Let there ^ made 
a Notariall Instrument or Act concerning the defeettuenesse 
of the commodities. 1843 Milton Dimmit i. (lair) at The 
unfitnes and defectivenea of an uncoidugall mud. tptj 
Swift Guliivern, iii. 1x8 The queen giving gvedr allowanco 


leasehold tenure as now appli^ to urliian holdings. 
]||Klfi8OtleBS(d/’fe*ktJ^),0. [-LE88.] Without 
defect; flawlesi. 

s883 S. L. CLBMBN8 [Mark Twain] L\fk on Mittstsi^ 

4^An absolutely defectless memory, 

Defbotor (dffe'ktoi). [a. L. difector revolter, 
agent-n. f. deficlre : see Defect v.] One who fells 
away ; a secMer or deserter. 

sfifie Petty Taxes 62 If the minister should lose part of 
the tythes of those whom he suffers to defect from the 
church, (the defector not saving, but the state wholly 

? ainlng them). 1870 Sir G. Cami-bell IVhiie 4 Black 379 
nd^ndents and afi other defectors from the party, 
t Jimfmxtiudi a, Obs. rare, [f. L. aefectU'S 
Defect + -al; ci, effectual.'] Defective. 
xfiSa N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xv. 9 note. Without which order 
..the Church had bmn more defectuall and insufficient, 
then any Common wealth. .In the world, 
t BsfbxtUOBUy n. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. de- 
fectuSs-us: see-oHB.] •Dkfectoous. 

1678 Galb Crt. Gentiies III. X95 The some act which is 
defectuose and sinful in regard of the wil of man is most 
perfect and regular in reganl to the wil of God. 
t Defeoinoxitjt Obs,. [ad. med.Lt defeetuB- 
sitds, defectuds-us X see next and -ity. Cf. F. 
difectuositf, in 15th c. deffeetueusHi (Hatzf.).] 
Defectiveness, faultiness. « 

XS97 Lowk Chirurg. (1634) 184 The Hare-shaw is a de- 
fectuoxitie of nature . . in the Lip, Eare, or Nose. 1648 
W. Mountaguk Devout Ess, 1. xiv. § 9 (R), This merdfuii 
indigence given to our defectuosities. 
t Dofb*otllOU, a. Obs, [ad. med.L. difec- 
tubs us, f. defectu-s Defect: see -oub. Cf, F. 
difcctueux (1336 in Liltrd), Vr.dffectuos, Sp. </f- 
fectuoso. It. dtfettuoso.] Having delects ; defective, 
faulty; imperfect. 

X553 Cdl. Pole in Strype Cranmer 11. (1694) 177 The 
former Act of the ratifying of the matrimony seemed unto 
me much defectuous. x68i H. Moke Exp. Dan, A|>p. 11 . 979 
The correspondence betwixt this Vial and this Trumpet Is 
visibly lame and defectuous. 1716 Nat, Hist, ireland 99 
The Irish air is greatly defectuous in this part. 

Hence f Befr otuonaij adv., t 

1604 Parsons ^rd PL Three Coniters, Eng, 43 Relating 
their stories corruptly or defeckuously of pun^. 1684 
H. fdoHK Answer 107 Which are more obscurely and fie- 
fectuously here intimated. s66s ••■Enthus, Trt. (1719) 48 
Touching the Defectuousness in my KnumeraUon of tnp 
Causes of Enthusiasm. s68o — Apocai, AOoe. 39 This 
insinuates the dcfectuoiLsness of the Sardian Church, 
t Bdfedatm^ V, Obs, [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
defxdare to defile, f. De- 1. 3 + feedare to make 
foul, defile, f. ftedus foul.] irons. To defile, 
pollute. 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Chym, 96 The same ipurions 
acidity, .defedates the blood. 
tlMedatdoil(dr:ffdrTi-j9n). Ohs, Alsodefead-. 
[ad. med.L. dP/tedatibn-em, in F. dlf Motion (15- 
i6th c.), n. of action from late L. defetddre : see 
prec.] The action of making Imfinre; befoulment, 
pollution {(tsp, of the blood or skin ; also fig,). 

1634 T. Johnson Parefe Chirurg, xx. viL (ii^8) 461 
\ Morphew or defedation of all the skin. 1669 W. Simpi 


Hydrol, Chym, 73 An extraordinary defedation of the 
blood. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit, v. 153 A purge mu.At 
not lie given in any defeedation of the skin, a 1748 Bent- 
ley (J.), 'J'he defa’dation of so many imrts by a bad printer, 
and a worse editor. 1764 Graingbr Sugar Cane iv. 98a 
Successive crops Of dmmdations oft will spot the skin. 
1793 D'Israbli Cur, Lit. (1843) 134 All these changes are 
so many defmdations of the ^m. 

Delhiot, obs. form of i)efeat. 

Defeisanoe, obs. form of Defbabavcol 
tPeM't, d«f6*t, a. Obs. Also 5 defbot, 
deffiiit. [a. OF. defeit, desfeit, fait, pa. pole, of 
desfaire, difaire to undo : see Defeat v,] Matted* 
disfiguF^. 

C1374 Chaucbr Trpylus v. 618 To ben defet tv.r, defect] 
and pale, and woxen Tesse. Ibid. v. 19x9 He so defet [ii.n 
disfigured] was, bat no nianer man Vnnebe mygbt hyin 
knowe ber he wente. 1483 Caxton (?. de la Tour xcii. xat 
Haddeher uisage deffait in tudi wise that the was unknowe 
to eueri creatoure. a ifies Montgombbib The EtegU 56 It 
weeping said 0 deidly corps, defet I * 

Befelt, Befeiture, obs. ff. Defeat, -ubi. 
t BafSi^kef v. Obs, [a. F. dfflquet, ad. L. d?- 
to Defecate.] DEH^ATi fi. 3. 
sfieg Timmb Querelt, 1. i. 3 By the msanes whereof all 
impure and corrupt maaer is defeked and separated. 

Safenofep daftiuie (drfe'ns), sb. Forms *. 
3-6 deibns, 3- defence, defenee ; f5 diffene, 
•ense, -enoe, difenoe, 5-^ deffenoe, 0 deflbiui). 
[Two forms : ME. defens, a. OF, defens {deffans, 
deffenz, desfens, fans, the,), Ph. de Tbann TI19, 
ad. L. dHensum thing forbidden, defended, etc., 

17 * 
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sb. toe of pa. pple. of dtfind^n (lefe X)imvi)) ; 
alfo ME. dtfenu, a. Oif. mtttsc defence, prohibi- 
lioni «d. L. difema (TertuUlan » diftnsid)^ f. pa. 
pple. d^fenms^ analogous to sbs. in -auiSr, M, 
in Eng. where e become early miite, and 
tical gender was lost, the two forms morally mn 
together; app. the spelling defmtf comes from the 
(U/m form ; cf. AenniSf hem, hence ; pern, 
pence ; enes, am, ^e ; sithens, since ; Dum, dunce. 
The spelling de/eme is that now usual in the United 
Stales. 

(Hie pop. Romanic forms were dc^ •jisa, cf. It. 

di/esa, OF. dcs; dtfi, dtftU, defoit, Norman difids, and 
difihi,dcfihe,)\ 

The action of defending, in the various senses of 
the verb, q.v. 

The order here followed is as in the verb, though this does 
not quite agree with the chronological data in hand. 

I. The action of warding off, and of prohibiting. 
{Ohs. or orM.) 

1 1 « The action of keeping off, or resisting the 
attack ^ (an enemy). Obs. 

C1400 Dcstr. Tr^ 4715 In defense ofhor fos, hat on flete 
lay. 1494 FasVAit Cnron. vi. exeix. 206 For y‘> defence of 
hit enemyea. 1943^ Act 3$ Hen, VIII, c. ta For the 
maimenaniice oTlm warres, inuasion and defence of his 
enemies. sgSB Ld. Buschlsy Let, to Sir F. IVatsy»*ghaM 
xq July. 5000 footineii and rooo horsemen for dtfenee of 
the enemy landing in £.sscx. 
tb. f Offence. Obs, 

c 1400 Desir, Troy 869a What defense has hou done to oor 
flen^oddesT 

t £ The action of forbidding ; prohibition. Ohs, 
:exc. as in b, c.) 

a npo Tm Conrmandm, 15 in £, E, P, (186a) i6 Hon he 
ssoldpe folke tech, and to stow ham godis defens bohe to 
3ung and to olde of^ .x. commandemens. 1303 R. Bkonnk 
JfandLSynne 1x098 pc sekesteyn, for alle pat defenM, 
he jaue pe body en.sense. 1377 I.ANGt. P, PI. R. xviii. 193 
Adam afterward ajeincs his defence, Frette of pat fruit. 
ns4So Knt.de in yViy/r(t868) 56 Eve. .bethought her not 
aright of the defence that God had made to her husbonde 
and her. zgaS J. Hackbt JLef. in MS. Cott. Galha ix. 35 
I’he Gowernour w^'ll inacke a partyculer dedens and 
coniamlment. .for the anychyllment and destruccion of thys 
nywe bokes. x6oo E. RLOnirr tr. Conestamia^ The pope. . 
wrote unto him by an other briefe, with daetice not to 
proceede in the cause. .>6,8 Tkmplk < J.), Severe defences 
may be made against wearing any linen under a certain 
breadth. 

b. In defence \ fit fish, or waters) prohibited 
from being taken, or fished in. Defence-month ^ 
Fence-month. (Cf. Fevvk jA, 7, 11.) 

1607 C0WK1.L Interpr. s.v. Fencauoneih, All waters where 
salmons be taken, shall be in defence.. from the nativltie. 
1736 W. NsiaKni Laws erne. Game 77 The Fence<Month, 
by the antient Foresters was called the Ucfence*Manth. ana 
is the Fawning Time. S7j| Descr. Thames 174 Salmon 
shall be in Defence, or not taken, from 8th September to 
St. Martin's Day. s$s8 Hassell Eides 4* Walks 11 . 63 
During the defence months, which are March, April, and 
May, at which time the dsn . . are spawning, stty Pall 
Mall G, 6 May to/i Streams which were *put in defence in 
the reign of his late Majesty King Henry II., end have 
luien so maintained thereafter 
0 . In the game of Ombre : see quot. 

1878H, H. Gibbs Ombrt 32 If there l)c Defence, that is to 
*iiay, if either of his adversaries undertake to forbid the 
Surrender. 

II. The action of guarding or protecting from 
attack. 

8. Guarding or protecting from attack; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury; protection. 
(The chief current sense.) 

xsm R. Gixwc. (17241 197 W.inne hii forsoke yet, and for 
slewped, and to non defence ne come, c 1300 A. Alls. t6i 5 
Alle that hadde power To beore weopene to defence, e 13SS 
Coer de L, 6810 Withe egyr knygntes of defens. c 13M 
CHAi/cta Clerk s 7 *. 1139 Ye archewyves, stondith at defens. 
13913 Gow'aa Con/. 111 . 314 With thnttv thousand of defence. 
c SAoo Destr. Troy 05x8 In deflfence or pe folke. 1418 E:E. 
Wills (x88a) 31 A iDoubelcid of defence couered with red 
lAiper. a 1533 Ld. Bkhnbrs Hhoh Uvii. 230 His defence 
cutide not auayle hym. 1348 Hall CAroa. 57 He would 
rather dye in the defence than frely yeld the castle, a 1609 
I.AUV Halkett Auiohicff. (18751 53 li'lc] drew hu sword In 
the defbnee of the inocentt. 1709 Tailer No. 63 P a His 
Sword, not to be drawn but in h» own Defence, xtm Mrs. 
Raoclippe Italian i, What arc your weapons of oefence? 
187$ JowETT PlatoiyA, a) V. isj They are to take measures 
for the defence of the country, 
t b. Faculty or capacity of defending. Ohs. 

[c 149* Henry Wattace viit. 803 The defendouris was off so 
full defens.] 1368 Gnapton Chrm. 11 . 1078 'i'he walles were of 
that defence that ordinaunce did title harme. 1593 Siiakr. 
\lltH. VI. V. i. 64 The Citie being but of small defence. 1196 
Spenser F, Q. v. ii. 5 A man ofgreat defence, s^ Sia T. 
Hkrbkrt Trap. 20 Pikes and targets of great length and 
defence. s6m Wiiitex.ockr Swea. Amhassy (1772) I. 003 • 
A castle . . neither large nor beaiuifull, or of mnch defence. 

0. In games: in Cricket fihe guarding of ' 

the wicket by the batsman. Opposed to attM. | 
\U\Baitds Mag. Sports tft Past. Mt, 44 The bowling . . i 
the wicketdeeeping, . .and the fine defence shown.. was aH ■ 
j • H#!ath Croquet Ptayer^^ 

Up^the introduction of the heavy mallet . . it was found that 
M^ck was a great deal too strong for the, ' defence 
^^DMly Tel. 15 Msjy 2/7 Peate (bowler) got past bb 

d. line of defence (A/i 7 .) : {d) a line or series , 
of fortined points at which an enemy is resisted ; i 


ft Une drawn from the curtain to the 

sate ‘ - - * - 


_thjb comae 
to defend the face 


ttent . 
of a bat! fired 
of the bastion, 
s6m N. Stone Rnekitid. Forttf. x8 And that shall cut off 
the fUnke at R and bring the line of deftnee in towards the 
middle of the Curtxdn. sSoa-'i tr. Pallad Trav. (xSta) 1 1 . 7 
'I'he reader will find a distinct view, .of the gate and litie of 
defence drawn from the side opposite to the Crimea. i8ai 
Examiner 316/x Compelled to tall bade to Capua, a strong 
point in the second tine of defence. s8m Stocqublse MUU. 
Encycl, Line of Dsfinee. .is cither or rasant. The 

first is, when ills drawn from the angle ; the last, when It is 
drawn firom a jioint in the cnitain^ ranging the face of the 
bastion in fortification. 

4 k The practice, art, or 'science' of defending 
oneself (with weapons or the fists); self-defence; 
fencing or boxing. 

sSoa Shakb. Ham. iv. vii. 08 Hee . . gane you such 
a Masterly report, For Art ana exerdse in your defence! 
And for your Rapier most especially. 1639 tr. Counts* 
Moral Rtlat. 1^8 An excellent Master of defenoe, with 
whom no man will fight . . for feare of his dexterity. 1684 
K. H. School Recreat, 56 The Noble Science of Defence. 
1711 Loud. Gat. No. 4886/4 Has fought several Frizes, 
setting up for Master of Defence. tnS Scott 7 Vi/rx of 
Grandf. Ser. ti. 1 . it. 63 Fencing with a man called Turner, 
a teacher of the science of defence. 

6. Something that defends ; a means of resisting 
or warding oft attack ; spec, ipl ) fortifications, 
fortified works. 

c 1400 Lau/rands Cirurg, 55 (MS. B), Ixiye a defens 
[MS, A defensiO aboute wounde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. 
de W. 153 j) 5 b, Whiche . . is our saiiegarde and defence. 

Hall Ckrou. xa j The duke strake the kyim on the brow 
right under the defence of hedpece. s6oo £. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 316 The galleies. .often discharged all their 
artillcrie against the defences. s6ss Bible Ps. xciv, 22 
'I'he Lord is my defence. x6B8 R. Holme Armoury in. 
457/2 Baskets filled with earth, are good defence in tjnnesof 
wait and hostility. 1796 M.iS9&%Amer. Geog. 1 . 62 Moun- 
tains are necessary.. as a defence against the violence of 
heat, in the warm latitudes. tHk Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges fed. 3) 208 The defences of the Austrians on the 
right bank were strengthened by numerous batteries, 
b. ffer. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Cif AMBKRS CycL, Defences, ore the weapons of any 
beast ; as, the horns of a stag, the tusks of a wild boar, etc. 
6. The defending, supporting, or maintaining by 
argument ; justification, vindication. 

i3fit Wyclif Phil. i. 16 Witinge for I am putt in the defence 
of the gospel. 1563 WiJQKT Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 
xB88 1 . fioCorrobonngour iugement with sufficient defensis. 
1573 G. Harvkv Letier-bk. (Camden) xo, 1 never ytt tooke 
yppon me the dcfenc of ani question, ite Gauden Cdtle\ 
Defence of the Ministry and Ministers M the CHiurch of 
England. iT^a Imw Serious C, xviir. (ed. a) 333 In defense 
of this method of education. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 
212 Nor is it possible to oige in defence of this act of James 
those pleas by which many arbitrary acts of the Stuarts have 
been vindicated or cxcusm. 
b. A speech or argument in self-vindication. 
x«7 N. T. (Genev.) Acts xxfi. 1 Ye men, brethren and 
lathers, heare my defenoe which I now make vnto you. 
1611 Bible Acts xix. 33 And Alexander beckened with the 
hand, and would haue made his defence vnto the jpeople. 
1671 Marvell Reh. Treaty, 1. 8a Mr. Bayes his Defence 
was but the blew- John of nis Ecclesiastical Poli^. 1875 
JowKTT Plato {fA. a) IV. 241 Socrates prefaces his defence 
by resuming the attack. 

1 7 . Without defence ; without remedy or help t 
unavoidably, inevitably. Obs. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 270 (Fairf. MS.). I hadde ben 
dede withouten any defence For drede of lovea wordes. 
rx4|D Hymns Virg. (1867) 66 Glotenie coosti)> wikouteU 
diffenoe fioke in diuerse dnnkis and meete. 

III. Ijxut, [Originally allied to sensei, but now 
influenced by senses 5, 6 : see Dxfenu v . 6.1 
6. The opposing or denial by the accused party 
of the truth or validilv of the complaint made 
against him ; the defenoont’s (written) pleading in 
answer to the plaintiflf’s statement of claim ; the 
proceedings taken by an accused party or his legal 
.agents, for defending himself. 

1593 Termes qf Lowes 57 b, Defence Is that which the 
defendant ought to make immediately after the> count or 
declaration made, that is to say. that he defendeth all 
the wrong, force, and dammage, where and when he ought, 
and then to proceede farther to his plee, or to imparie. xfijs 
High Commission Cases (Omuien) 3x4 The defence is that 
the same was printed before he wap borne, and he hath but 
renewed It, ana U very sorry for it. 1768 Blacestons Comm. 
111. XX. III. 291^ Defence, in it’s tme legal sense, signifies 
not a justification, protection, or guard, which is now it's 
popular signification; but merely an opposing or denial 
(from the French verb definden of the truth or validity 
of the complaint i;(69 Goldsm. Roman Hist (17B6) 1 . 63 
Brutus, .demanded, .if they could make any defence to the 
crimes with which they had been charged. 2817 W. Sblwvn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. xoox Malicious Prosecution. 
The nstuil defence to (lu action is. that the defendant had 
reasonable or probable mmnds of suspicion afpiiiMC the 
plaintiff. Mod. Newspr.^ht examination of the witnesses 
for the defence. The prisoner refused (tinsel, and con- 
ducted his own 'defence. 

tltofauMidifeiuifrs V. Obs. if. DBFBiros 
sb. ; perh. in part a. OP. defenser, dt^neer^kA. L. 
0 tnsdret freq. of defmdho to DiFavD,] trom. 
io provide with a defence or defences ; to defend, 
prot^ guard. (/iV. and . 

c 2400 Lasfiauds Cimrg, £ pfe defenilik («.**’• defeodik} 
a membre fm corrupcioun. c%qtjoProu^ Amv. 115 



mtmio, «4le Camrats Ckm, iSilHoirl 
t be defensed jteeya^e crMlte or^Sfeottib. 
WVM9 Evenym^ 362 A bely df glasie diftgantly 

with elay. 2370-0 LaMUAana Peramb. Kent 

(xSsdlisS For the defeniingorthia Realme agitlitttibmiBe 
iiWation. tgly TtmeBRV,^ frag, 7 i (1837) sdo Oot he gate, 
defenst with aariui Cf night. • ideo Siiirlev Weddina u. II, 
Wert thou defenced with chwoSnire. .yet 1 i^ld Neglect 
the daiwer. 1637 Havwooo Lond, Mirrpur wks, 1674 IV. 
32) Thb Fort.Tu stU'd Imperiali, defenc'd widi men and 
oflSceri. 1791 [see DBFBNceD]. 

Defonoeablo, obs. form of DismsiBLi. 
tDefeHOedfi^Ao. Obs. [f. Defbnce rA and 
V. + -XD.3 Provided with defences; fenced^ pro- 
tected, fortified. 

2533 CovBRDALK yoT. xxxlv. 6 StxoDge defensed dtles of 
ludaT 2352 Robinson tr. Mords Uiap, (Arb.) 261 The well 
fortified and stronglie defenced weafthe . . of many Cities. 
2626 Suan. & Markn. Country Farme t Wee must drime 


SMn til. 300 Ferello was formed a defenced city.' 
iDteib'noeml, a, noneb-wii. [f. Defbfck sb. + 
-ful: after defenceless.] Full of defenqes; well 
protected or fortified. 

2884 Carlyle Fredk. Ci, IV. 478 A commanding and de- 
fenceful way. 

DefenoalM*, defMuelMM (di’fe-nd^), a. 

1 . Without defence ; nnguarded, unprotected. 
e 2530 Remedie of luwe (R.), O ther disceit vnwore and 
dcfencelesse. 25B9 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvt. (K.i, King 
Dermote . . Was left defencele&se . . And fled to England. 
1667 Milton P, L. x. 815 1 'hat fear Comes thundring back 
wiin dreadful revolution On my defensless headi .2723 
Loud. Gat. No. 5249/3 It is a Place entirely Defencdciis. 
1740 Wesley Hymn, * Jesus, Lover of mv soul* iL Cover my 
defenceless head With the shadow of Hiy wing. 1734 
Monitor Na le F xo In the murder of the innocent and 
defenceless. 2842 Borrow Ziucali I. xl. 50 To attack or 
even murder the unarmed and defenceless traveller. 

+3. Affording no defence or protection, rare. 

2607 Drydem inrg. Georg, iii. 8x1 Defenccle.<is was the 
Shelter of the Ground. 

Hence Befe-noslaMOy adv., Otfis'iiotleggiiMg. 
a 2703 Bp. Fleetwood [according to I'odd uses] Defence- 
lessness. tSoe Paley Nai. Theoi, xxvi. (K.), Defencetessness 
and devastation are repaired by fecundity. 2823 SHEt.LKY 
Q. Mab IV. 136 All liberty and love And peace is torn from 
Its [the soul's] defencelessness. 2828 Todd, Dcfintclessly. 
i8s4 Miss Mitford Village Ser.i. (1863) 9 His unprotected- 
ness, his utter defencelessiiesR. 

Defencer : see Dof^ksor. 

Defenoible, -Ive, obs. ft. Dbfensxblb, -ive. 
Defend (d/fe*nd), v. Also 3-6 defende, 4*6 
diflbnd(e, deffe&d(e, 5-6 dyftbxide ; « pa. t, and ■ 
ppie. defend(e, deffende. [ME. a. OF, defend-ye 
(nth c.) ««Pr. defendre, Sp, defender, It. dtfendcre 
defend-dre to ward oft, defend, protect, etc., 
f. Ufi- i. 1 ■\ fef%dSre (obs. exc. in compounds). 

The primary sense in l.Atin was ( 1 .) to ward off (attack, 
danger, evil) from a person or thing. Hence, by exchange 
of oDjects, came ( 11 .) To guard (the person or thing) from 
the attack or evil. (Cf. to keep harm off a person^ and to 
keep a person from harm.) By a Romanic extension of 1 , 
the sense loard off passed Into prohibit, forbid ( 1 . 3). 
Branch 1 is obsolete in Eng. exc. as retained in legal 
phraseology (111); but the latter hss also uses from 11.) 

I. To warn off, averi^ repel, restrain, prevent ; 
with its extension, To prohibit. {Obs. exc. as in HI.) 

, 1 To ward oft, keep off (an assailant, attack, 
etc.) ; to repel, avert {Itt. and Jig.). Obs. or dial. 


^ . 45, 1 ne had myght 

ne po'wer hym to defende fro me. a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold, 
fik, M. A urel. (1546) U iij b, Venim is amended by the home 
of an vnicorne, by triacle. 1368 Grafton Chnm. II. 27 To 
withstand and defend his enimyes. 2580 J. Frampton 
Monardes* Dial. Yron 14a b,The houses are made of boordes, 
to defende the great colde. 2609 Blundevil Dieting 0/ 
Horsesii Horses .. would be housed in Summer season with 
canua.s to defend the flies. 2836 Denham Destr, Troy 432 
And, with their riiields on their left amis, defend Anrowe 
and darts. 2793 Smbaton Edystone L. S 300 Men . . with 
staves in their hands, who could . . have defended It from 
the walk 2808 Jamieson, Defend, to ward off, [In north of 
ScotlJ they commonly sp^ of 'defend'tng a stroke '. 

1 2 . To keep (Jrm doing something), to prevent, 
hinder. Obs. 

c tjso SeupnSssg, 667 (W.)Themperour saide, 'God the de- 
fende From goddai andfrarngodende 1 * cigeo TeeLLoue 
t No love to be defended ftom the will ofloving. 


iii.(i5U, 

c USE Moran 09 Let vs diffende the kynge, that he ie hym 
not qu]^. Holikrheo Chron. III. ta6e/b Which 

walles greatlfe defended the fire from spreading further. 
i860 R. CoxB Pemnr « SuM. 206 Trees, .manted to defend 
the force of the wind from, hurting of the Chorch. 

oynement is myche work 
, cancre schal holwexen. 
2^ Cocan Haven Health Bp. Ded., It kmifieth the bbdy 
from ooriuption and defends^ that natural malMUn ho Hot 
lightly dissolved and consumed. 

1 0. To restrain ; rejl, tp keep oneself, rofmlii. 

M igig Prose Psaiterxxxix.lii,] is tord,y ne shal nou3t 
defehden myo lippes. a 1340 Haiibol« Psalter lapm, xdx 
Ffta all ill way .L defendid mvfefoi evqkoEom» Eose sSdb If 
they hem yeve togoodneSM, XMMidyiig hem from yddnesie, 

t8. To prohibit, 

A. with simple 

indirect (dative) oM-)- ^ . 



. 4 wti decode me ^ dore. 1 13IM Chaucek Pars, 

A 1 ids is defended by god and holy chirahe. 
MM CAXtON Ckitsi 17 Hit was defended vpon payn of doth. 


Jinonopbles and conuentions of the conont pepil. s6s6 
R. JoMsoN Dtidlan Au i. iv, 1 doe defend 'bem any thinu 
like action* k6yt Miltqm P. P, 11. 36B No interdict De^tfe 
the touching of these viands pure, a i6g8 Temple Ess. Care 
Gtnti Wks. 173^1 1 . 146 The Use of it pure being so little 
practised, and in some Places defended by Customs or Laws. 

f b* with (usually preceded by personal 
obj.). 

c 1330 R. Bnvttm Chrm. (1810) ^3 pe pape me defendes. . 
To renne on ho landes. c im Mavnukv. (Roxb.^ xxv. lao 
He defendeth no man to home no law other Imn him lyketh. 
> 4 B 3 Caxton CMd. Ltg* x4/a He defended to pa)^ the 
trewage. 1336 Bbllkhdkn Cron. ScoU (i8si) I. xlUi. It is 
defendit be our lawis, to sla ony salmond fra the viii day of 
September to the xv day or Novembre. ites £. G. 
D*AcosliCs Hiii. Indies v. xxvii. 409 It was defended vpon 
paine of death, not to marry againe together. 

1 0. with obj. clause (with or without i)er8onal 
obj.) ; usually with pleonastic negative. 

c\^ R. Bhunnb Chron, IVace (R^) 126x4 He com- 
auna» be, & defendes, M bou of ffraunce nought entremet. 
a 1450 KiU. de la Tour (1868) 8t He defended her in payne 
of hw lyflf she shuldc no more come there, cxsjo Lu. 

Arth, Lyt, Bryi, 264 The other knightes woldc 
have fought with Arthur ; but theyr mayster defended them 
the contrary. Ibid, 281. tsn Funton Cold, Rpisi. aso 
It was defended that none shoulde doe sacrifice in the temple 
of Minerua. i66e Stillinopl. Iren, 11. viii. 9 s Whether . . 
it be clpfended by Gods Law, that he and they should 
preche. 

t d. tllipL with personal obj. only ; also ctbsol, 
r'sgas Coer de f.. 1477 Thus deflendes Modard the kyng. 
laSs WvcLiP Num, xi. 28 My Lord, Moyses, defend hem. 
138s — XV. I And whanne he wold goo . . as he w.'is 
wont, the fadir of hir defendide hym. 

1 6. a person from doing something. 

Ld. Bkknrks / fxdx 1 . 167 Eue was dyfiendyd fro 
y* etmge of fruyte. sfiya Wyckkhlkv Loi*o in Wood 111. fi, 
To. .put you to bed to Lucy and defend you from touching 
her. sBm N, ^ Q, 3rd Ser. V. 29(^1 A few years ago 
I heard a governess [in Nottinghamslurel to a routid- 
backed pupil, * I defend you from sitting in easy chairs'. 

H In God defend God forbid*, the senses ^ pro- 
hibit ’ (3) and * avert’ f i) seem to unite. 

Z3IB9 Eug. Gilds 4 ^if it be BO cny debat chaunselich 


eutaCAXTwSonufs^AymoH xxvi. 546 Heie ben our 
Mes, now that we will defeiide that our fader slew never 


fbulquM cf moryllon ^ trtyson. mus Bashes WJks. (1573) 
357 /* Their Masse, .whichtour Paj^es so wickedly defenefe 
to bee a sacrifice, North Plntearoh (1^6) 9 Othm to 

the conum defended it was not so. i6m Tomell Fmrf, 
as But that these [aoiinals] can be pr^erfy 
called Asses, no man can defend, e 1^ A, Hvne BrlL 
Pougu^ ax 1 his [vowd] sum defend not to be idle. 

IIL Law. (Originally belonging to 1 , but also 
with nics from II.) 

6. a. Of the defendant : To deny, repel, oppose 
(the plaintiff’s plea, the action raised ag^nst mm); 
ahm. To enter or make defence, b. To vindicate 
(himself or hia cause). 0. Qf a legal agent : To 
take legal measures to vindicate; to appear, address 
the court, etc. in defence of (the accused). 

fexaop Hslect Pleas 0/ C'nnMi tx88BX Petrus venit ct totum 
defe^it de yerbo in verhum. cxaaa Bractou's Note-bk, I. 
aw Et Alicia veiiit et defendit ius eorum.) I4a8 Surtees 
Mm, (1890) s Seand hat he myght . . deny nor defend this 
“i***^"^ langcr. he knawlegeif and graunted his trespas. 
*4^ Caxton Fimes A\foH£e{}XZ^ 3 After that the cause 
had be wel denended and pletcd by botlie partyes. 1561 'J*. 
Norton Lahdn^s Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 74a The right use [of 
law I8J both for the plaiiitife to sue, and fur the defendant 
to defend, x^ Blackstone Comm. III. 296/7. xMy J. 
Hawthorne Dust xxxvti. 306 A letter announcing that the 
defendants in the case of Destiioines v. Lancaster declined 
to defend. “ ' “ 



not to initiate them. Mod. I tie prisoners were defended by 
Mr. I.. On his trial he defendco himself for conducted hts 
own defence) with great ability. 

t Befendi sb. S^. ois. rare, [f. Djrfend v.] 
Defence. 

c 1450 Henrvson Mor. Fab, 69 Sir . . made 1 not fair 
defend? 1:1430 Henrv Wallace x. 1154 Sum men tharfor 
a^ynyii makis defend. 

Deiendable (d/fe*ndab*D, a. rare. 

-iblo. 


(from 13th c.).' 


[f. DeFOI) V. + *A 1 U.K. 




fal^mong eny of hem, )>^ god defende'. 1915 Pasion Lett. 


No. 5 1 . 19 God defende that any of my saidc kyn shtild be 
1551 T. Barnaiis in Ellis Orig. 

B with 


of.Rwyche governaunce. 1551 T. Barnaiis in 
Lett. Ser. 11. 11 . 202 VT so Ije yt that we shoulde warre . 
them, fas God defende). x^gj^SHAKS. Much Ada 11. I. 98 


God defend the Lute should be like the case. 1663 Pepv-s 
Diary 31 Oct., The plo^e is much in Amsterdam, and wc 
in fears of it here, which God defend. 1605 CumiREVR 
Ltwefor L* li. i. Marry, Heaven defend !— f at midnight 
practices ! 

IL To guard from attack, etc.; to protect, 
vindicate. 

4 . tram. To wai*d off attack from ; to fight for 
the safety of ; to keep safe from assault or injury ; 
to protect, guard. 

ciago Old Kentish Sernt. In 0 . E. Misc. 28 Mirre .. » 
Inter, and be bo bitornesse defendet )n:t Cors |>et is mide 
i.smcred bet no werm ncl comme Miendc. is^ R. Glouc. 
(1724) 173 Fyxtck vor ^ure kundc, and defendep ^oure ryjfe. 
13m Gower 111 . 208 51 ie,which woldc her lond defends. 

X 3 M Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. 1 . ^1405) 739 .Smalle 
beestys that lacke sharpe teeth and clawes and norne.n ben dc- 
ffend;^ wyth ahlynesse of membres. c'X4ooM aundev.^ R oxb. ) 
tx. 33 Armour hafe kni nane to defend fnini with, a 1450 
Le Aforte Arih. 2034 That he had ofte here landis defionde. 
x549-as STF.RNHoi.n & H. /V., Prayer 395 From 'I'urke and 
Pope defend vs Lord. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 5x5 Trees. . 
defended and clad with thick leaued branches. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Foy, E. India zo8 One of the Buffeis defended himself 
very vrell of the first Dog that came at him. c 1750 in * Bat * 
Crick. Man. (1850) 30 It [cricket] is performed by a person, 
who, with a clumsy wex^en bat, defends a wicket. 137^ 
Green Short Hist. ii. 1 7. 98 The citisens swore to defend 
the King with money and blood, 
b. absol. (for ref.) To make defence. 
a 1533 Lii. Bernbrs HuohxMh. 164 Yf be come and nssayle 
me Ishall defende as well as I can. zuS Ham. Chrou. 50 
Some strake, some defended. 1667 Milton P.L.xu 657 
Others ftom the Wall defend. * 

t o. To * fence* a court : see Fenx’E v. B. Obs. 

t6eg Skknk Reg. Maj. its b®*”! *.h® Court be 

affirmed, and defended, na man aught to .npeik . . hot they 
like parties, and their forespeakers, and their counsclL 
6. To support or uphold by speech or argument, 
maintain, vindicate ; to s])eak or write in favour of 
(a Iverson or thing attacked), 

1340 Hamfolb Pr., Cause. 5359 In nathyng maypai be 
excused ban .bai may defende bam be na ways, W. 
Dvhbt Oath o/Kecantn. in Academy x; Noy. (1883) 331/1 
pat l..ne defende [no] conclusions ne techyni^es of the 
foUardes. e X4$a .SY, Cuthbert (Surtees) 856 pc bischop |»e 
clerkes malyc^ende, Bot nouthir party he di^end^ i$ia 
Act 4 ffOJi. yin, c. to Preamble, Erronyously defendywg 
& maynteynymg his smd obstynaie ogynyqns. i^x I. Bell 
HadaidsAnno. Osar. 09 b, Whose lyfe and doctnne laid 
undertake to defende. 17^ J. Chambrklayne i/. Ct. Brit, 
111. xi. (1743) aSo That he defend three questions in Natural 
Phifeiophy. 171a Priestust Carru}e. CAr. 1 . il 235. * «"» 
ikr iVoin pretending . . to defend this passage of Irenwas. 
itM MoELinr CampromiH (i886> a Are we only to be per- 
mated to defend general prin^lns? . , , 

t to* olj. clatise ; To maintam (a statement 
impugned) I to contend, Ohs. 


Also 8 
Cf. K. difcndable 


1 . Capable of being defended or protected from 
assault or injury. 

1611 CoTGR., Defensabh’t dcfendiible . . wliich m.Ty l>c 
defended, guarded, or presemed. 1713 Dkrham Phys. Thcol. 
V. yi. (K.\ [The skin] being ea.tily defeiidifile by ihe power 
j of man's reation and art. 1870 Paiiy News 25 N’uv., 

I That they should establish a defendahic frontier. 

2 . Capable of being maintained or vindicated ; 

I defensible. 

j 168* Cavk Ecclesiastici 90 ‘J'he death of Arseuius, which 
! thc^riew was not defeudable at a fair Audit. 

! t mfandailOR. Ohs. Also 5 -ens. fa. OK. 
defendumey deff- (13th c. in Godefroy), defence, 
resistance, f. defethire to Defend.] Defence. 

a iww OraL Sap. in Anglia X. 389 itcelful defondens in 
alle dyuerse periles. 1600 A»i». Adbot Exp, Jonah 550 Our 
chalcnsvs, and dcfcndances for cunibnls in the field. 

Bexendant (d/fendant), a. and sh. Also 4-6 
-aunt, 6 -ante, 7 -ent. [a. F. defendant (OF. 
deffendant), pr. pple. of difemire to Defend ; also 
used absol.] A. adf 

. ti. Used as pres. pple. Defending; him self 
j defemlaunt-Xw his own defence. Obs. 

c 1314 Cuy Wanv. (A.) 6S90 ^if ich pi sone owhar u-slou), 

! It was me defendant aiiou). ri^so Sir Bettes 660 Men nc 
I ^lou3 he nou^t, Boutc hit were him selfUcfeudaunt I 

j 2 . Defending oneself, or an opinion, cause, etc., 

; against attack; making one's defence; being de- 
! fendant in a suit (see B. 3). ? Obs. 


defendant. x68a Dryuen A ' ing fj^een Epii. 16 'Tb just 
like PU.SS defendant in a gutter. 
f 3. Affording defence ; defensive. Obs. 

.SiiAKs. Hen. 11. iv. 8 With men of coixrage, and 
wiui meanes defendant. 

3 .sb. fl. A defender against hostile attack; 
opposed to assailant, Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Bkkners Huou cxiii. 308 The citye was so sore 
assaylcT on all parlycs that the defendauntys wystc^ not 
where to make resystence. 1548 Hall Chron. 54 Neither 
the assailauntcs uor defendante.<i loke for any reftige. X614 
Raleigh I/ist. World 11 . v. Hi. 915. 442 To neat the 
defendants from the Wall. 173* J. Gray Cmuerv Pref. ai 
The defendants.. of the city.. were sorely gauled with all 
sorts of missive weapons, a 1787 Br. Lowtii Serm ^ Rem. 
289 Had a potent enemy invaded Sodom.. nothing could 
liave inspired the defendants with truer courage, than 
virtue and the fear of Cod.- 

t b. One who defends (an opinion, etc.). Obs. 
xMs ILxjke Microer, zoo Nor will it be enough for 
a Mendaiit of that Hypothesis to say, etc. 
f 2 . The party who denies the .charge and accepts 
the challenge of the appellant in wager of battle. 

iSao Caxton' s Chron. Eng. vn. 14^2 Gloucostre. . was the 
appcllaunt and Arthur was the defendaunt. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. Vft iL ill 49 Ready are the Appellant and Defend, 
ant. IS sfiM Hevwood Fortune by Land 11. Wlcs. 1874 VI. 
385 Neither challenger nor defendant are yet in field. 1808 
SanT E. M, Perth xxiii, The Knight of Kinfeuns, ihe 
challenger, and . .the young Earl of Crawford, as represent- 
ing the defendant. 

8. Law. A person sued in a court of law ; the 
party in a suit who defends; opposed to plaintiff, 

* A “defendant" iH originally a dmieri but Ihe notion of 
bb pratecting himself comes in early and prevails.' Prof. 
F. W. Maitland. 


^Fr. defend^ » 0P\ defend^ (nom. 

‘ i.de/end-'re to De- 


1553 T. Wilson Rhet, 47 llu! complaliiaitnt c 
huuution, and the defendisunl thereof answereth. _ 

Shaks, Merck. V, iv. {. 361. sBm J. Marshau Csns/. 
Opin. (1639) 123 The sttte cannot M made a defentto in 
a suit brought by an iodMdaaL site I>icicbn8 T, Tm 
Cities 11. xii, 'Die couniwl for the dmadant tferew up hb 
brief. . *• 

1 4 . Phrase. In mjt, his (etc.) defindant : in 6iie*8 
defence. Obs. 

(App. a corruption of me, Aim, dfftndemi in K. 1.I 
e rSH Chaucer Pars. T. F408 Whan o man eleeth anoibir 
in hM defendaunt. 147048 Malorv Arthssr w, vil, Balyn 
that slewe this knyght in my defendaunt 

Defended (d/fcndiH!), ppl. a, [f. Defend p.] 
fl. Forbidden. Obs. 

cftfib CHAUpsa Pars. T. fssS pe beaute of |»e firuyt 
defendid. x6u Massinukr GuardhiH iv. ii. How Justly am 
1 punish'd . .Tor my defended wantonness I idfiy Milton 
P. L, XI. 86 To know both Good and Evil, since bis taste 
Of that defended Fruit. 

2 . Guarded, protected, maintaiuetl against attack, 
ftc. : see Defend v. 

161S Stei'HKNb Satyr, Ess. (ed, a) 426 A Fidler . . U 
a defended night-walker : and under privilege of Musfeke 
iake.s occasion to disquiet men. 1694 Antadis a/ Groecs 
TitiC'p., His conqueringof the defenaed mount ahi. 1891 
Datfy Natos 7 Dec. 6/1 TThe defended action of Duplany v« 
I^Tany. .was set down, .for hearing on the following day. 
Defendee*. rare.-^ ® [f. as prec. ^ -ex.] One 
who is defended. 

zBM in Webster. (Described os rare.) 

Defendens, -ent : see Defendakce, -ant. 
Dafender (dffe'ndM). Forms: 3,6defandor, 
4-7 •our, (4 -owr, 5 doffondour), 5- defender. 
[ME.andAr */ ’ 
defendere\ mod.F. difendeur^ 

FEND. Sec -ER ^3. 

The OF. oblique case fU/endeari -edai^ comes feom 
a Romanic type aifenditbr^em : cf. Pr.. Sp.. Pg. deftndedar^ 
It. di/enditare; the nom. defendens -lorret Pr. dfendairv^ 
was formed on the analogy of sbs. with -isr, •aefar, in the 
oblique ca.se ftrom 1- .d/iWw.] 

1 . One who defends, or wards off an attack ; tsp. 
one who fights in defence of a fortress, city, etc. 

1097 R. G1.0UC. (1724) 198 He may ya owe lese,. |yf pe 
ilefendor ak be luy^te. a 1325 Prose Psalter xxxix. [id.] 24 
poll art myii helper and my defendour. 1483 Cedh, Angl, 93 
A defender, defensor. 1506 Piter, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) x| 
Our kynge and tlefender. X894 Hooker Ecct. Pal, 1. (lou) sfi 
Men always knew that when force and Iniury was offered, 
they might be defendours of them&eliies. sdee Bhakb. Car, 
Ml. lii. laB The imwer . .To banish your Defenders. C xygo in 
'Bat* Crick, man, (1830) 30 The ofteucr is the defender 
.*11)16 to run between the wicket and the stand. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 474 After a severe struggle the de- 
fenders were driven out. sM Seeley Stein II. xa8 All the 
inhabitants of the Slate are born defenders of U. 

fb. The person who accepts the challenge to 
combat in wager of battle : •• Defendant sb. %. 

ijM Ferne B^. Gentries If it be on the defendors dde, 
he may refuse the comlmt offered. 

to. A d(^ kept for purposes of defence; a 
watch-dog. Obs. 

x6p7 Topsrll Four/ BeasUf^ft^ 124 margin^ The greater 
Kociable Dugs or defenders. sM R. Holme Armoury n. 
184/1 The Defenders arc Dogs that funiake not their Master 
in Life nor. Death. 

d. Irish Hist, (with capital.) Originally, one 
who defended his home against marauders ; later, 
towards the end of the 18th c., the name assumed 
by a society of Roman Catholics formed to resist 
the Orangemen, (See Lccky, Eny. in Eighteenth 
Cent. VII.) 

X796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 3/t Defenders !!. .aparty of 
these miscreants attacked a small public-house.. on the 
Trim road. 1798 A nu. Rgg. 153 Irritated by Uiis usage, the 
Ci^lholics also associated for their defence, whence they 
were called Defenders. x84a S. C. Hall Iroland 11 . sai 
'Fhe Peep-of-day-boys originated in the north; about the 
year X78s..they were met by a counter association, 'the 
Defenders', xtoo Lecky Rug. in 18/A C. Vll. xa For liU 
dr eight months Defender outrages continued in thlscounty 
almost uncoutrollfd. 

2 . One who defends, upholds, or maintains by 
argument; one who spaks or writes in defence of 
a person, cause, or opinion. 

most soveraigne Lorde 

" England,, .and mosui 

if CbriRtes gosncll. Hooker Ecct. Pal. 

iv. iv, (161 x) T34 Defenders of that vmich is Popish. tSIs 
Stillingpl. Omg. Brit. 1 . 3 The liefcndcrs of this Tradition. 
x8^ Emerson Eng. Trafts^ CA/ir. Wks. (Itohn) II. sSlIiey 
are headstrong believen and defenders of their opinion. 
X879 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 377 llie Sophists have found 
an enthusiastic defender in the distingaished historian of 
Greece. , 

b. Defender of the faith : a title borne by the 
sovereigns of England since Henry Vin> on whom 
it (i.e« Eideidefemor) was conferred by Pope Leo X 
in igai as a reward for writing against Luther. Cf. 
Defxnsob. 

* r> 83 p Act 21 Hen, Pill (title), Anno regni Inuldfesbnt 
principis Henrlci ouaui, Aiigllae et Fiancfae f«9^, fidei de- 
fensons . . vicesimi priml.1 s8a8 Tindale Obed. Chr, Man 
Wks. 1 . 186 One Is called Most ChrUtian King: another, 
Defender of the faith, lasp Act si Hen, IV//, Henry 
the eight hy the grace oTGod, Ring of EiMlano and of 
France, Defendor of faith, iggi in Sirypa Anm Rgf, L 

l7*-a 



rannnn&xKo. 

App« L < fillsabcth, by the grace of God. .dofeodour of the 
wm» i6iq Lo. Herbirt /o Jos, / in Ellis Orig, LitL 
Set. L in. ids Year sRcred Miyestte ..beeinge Defender of 
our Faiche, 

8 . The party sued in an action at law; •sDi- 
VBKDAFT sb, 3. (Now the term in Se, Law\ 
opposed to pursuer \ also used in Roman Law 
treatises) 

c uffo in Surters /Tfutf, (x8m) 59 Als well )»€ Dlayntyfle as 
Jw d^ender in all maner of playnttes. 1^ j. Loutmian 
fi'tfTM 0/ Process (cd. a) 146 Ail Prosecutors may compear 
with four, and the Defenders with six of their Friends. 1861 
W. Bell Dki. Law Scot, Defender is the party against 
whom the conclusions of a proqpss or action are directed. 
x88o Muirhxad Caius iv. f xoa In certain cases . . the de> 
fender in an action fa fersofuun must give security even 
when conducting his own defence. 

4. In the game ot Ombre : see Defkncb sb, a c. 
1876 H. H. Gibbs Ontbre 33 The Defender has to fight 
out the game against the other two players. 

Hence OfCs'iidtrlsm {Irish ilist,), the principles 
or policy of the Defenders. (.Sense i d aTOve.) 

*788 Advertiser 19 Sept 1/4 He.. avowed the 
pnnciples of Defenderism. 1796 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 330 
It is now plain that Catholic aefenderistH is the only restraint 
upon Protestant ascendency. 1837 Fraseds Mag, XV. 54 
DefenderUm finds fuel inConnaugnt, Leinster, and Munster. 
1899 Leckv Eng, in 18/A C. VIl. 13. 

Befenderease, obs. form of Dbfendress. 
Defondible : see Defsndadlb. 

Daftading (d/fe'ndi^), vbl, sb, [-iFO V] The 
action of the yerb Defend : a. The warding oif 
of Attack, etc. 

csgooAT.wf/fx. 876 Nowcon AlisauDdrc..of sweordis turn* 
y*>E« hyon stede, apon justyng, And 'sailyng, of defeiidyng. 
x3ltoWva.tr Phil, 1. 7 In defendynu and confermyng of the 
gospel s^i Caih. AngL 93 A Defendyngc, ^rAcAf«»/, 
cusiodia, defensio, xeg^ Stubrrs Anai. Abits, ti, (1883) 97 
Power of duending of life. 1875 tr. Machiavellts Prince 
(Rtldg. 2883) 273 'llie storming or defending of towns, 
t D. P'orbidding, prohibition. Obs, 
c 1400 Test, Love 111. (1560) 295/2 Prohibidon, that b, de- 
fendyw. 

Deftndiiagt ppL a, [-ino 2.] That defends : 
see the verb. 

s^ Daily NrnfS $ Nov. 5^ Some of those discrepancies 
which defending counsel delight in discovering, 
t Bafa'aalaatf a, Obs. rare, [See -less.] 
Defenceless. 

*737 Common Sense (2738) I. 43 Pointing a Musket to 
a ddendless Man’s Breast. 

Defbndor, -our, -owr, obs. if. Defender. 
Bifaadraaa (d/'fe'ndrcs). 'i^owrare. In 607 
-ero880, -resae. [a. F. dSfenderesse^ fem. of di- 
fendeurx see -ess.] 

L A female defcQder, protector, or maintained. 
1909 Fisher Wks, (1876) 302 Good preestes and clerkcs to 
whome she was a true detenderesse (ed. 1708 defendressc]. 
^x Mulcasi er Positions Dcd., Elizabeth by the (iraoe of 
God Queene of England, Fraonce, and Ireland, defendresse 
of the faith, &c. xtoih47 Feltham i?r2o/mi.lxxv.(x677) 115 
Virtue b aDefendrcfis, and valiants the heart of man. 2749 
H. Walk>le Lett, H, Mann (1834) 11 . exeix. 2(15 Gracious 
Anne . . would make an admirable defendress of the new 
faith. 

+a. A female defendant in a suit. Obs. 
x6ix K. Gkimstonb Hist, Frame 1042 That which afflicts 
the Defendrewic much more, is that the Complainants obiect 
against her, that she loued not her child. 

t Ddfendriz. Obs. rare. [f. Defender, after L. 
feminines in -{t^rix : the L. word was deftmtrix\ 

svprec. I. 

*897 J* Payne Royal Rxek. » You fight . . for your 
Soveraiune Lady,dcfendrix vuder God of the samefgospell]. 
fBexenera'tlon. Obs. rare.^^ [n. of action 
from L. defenerdre to involve in debt, exliaust by 
usury, f. fetnus, fenus interest, usury.] 
x8stf B1.0UNT Glossogr., De/eneratutti, a taking mony 
upon usury. 

DafbllMitvatioU (diYenuslr^'i-Jon). [mod. f. 
L. De- I. I, 2 ^fenestra a window : so in mod.P*.] 
The action of throwing out of a window. 


in the castle of the Uradshin, and threw two of the commi.s* 
sioners and their secretary out of the window ; thb formed 
the prelude to the I'hirty Years’ War. 

XMO Reliq, Wotton, (2672) 507 A man saued at the time 
of the defenestration. 1837 .Wthkv Lett, <t8«6) IV. 522, 
1 much admire the manner in which the defenestration 
b shown (in a picture]. 186s Neale Ess. Litnrgiol, 238 
Which commencing at the defenestration of Prague, .termi- 
nated In the peace of Westphalia. 

Befbns, obs. form of Defence. 

2l«f61l8abl0| ME. form of Defensible, q.v. 
tDefensalf a. Obs, rare, [f. med.L. defend 
sahis, f. defens-um Defence ; see -al. (OF. had 
deffemal sb. defence.)] Pertaining to defence. 

1^ R0LI.AND C'rt, Fenus 1. 800 Charge him compeir 
bejoir my Mabstie..To heir him self accusit of crueltie.. 
With exceptionis, and causb defensall. 
t Defanmitivet A* and 4^. Obs. Also-itlTe. 
ff. U ly^ *defemdtiv-us fprob. used in i5-i6th c. 
Latin), f. dtfensaF, ppL.stem ol de/emdre to ward 
off); defend, freq. of ds/endlre to Defend : see -ivk.] 
A. euij\ L Having the property of defending ; 
diefeoiivei protective. 


1S2 

xdes Holland Plutarch - s Mot, 29 As with a defensative 
band about it i 8 xg Markham Eng, lioUiiifpf. lu I (* 668 ) 4* 

I. ay it within Che ddensidve plitister before rehearsed. 1668 
Howx JSless, Righteous (t^s) 240 The efficacy Rod defensa- 
tive power of moral goodness. 

b. - Defensible i b. 

xttx F. Sfarrv Geomancie 85 The Citie. . is not defensatiue 
and [b] ill maantayned by men of force. 

2. Made in defence or vindication of something. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N* T* Mark il aa Observe the defim* 
sotive plea which our blessed Saviour makes. 

B. /A « Defensive sb, i. (Very common in 
17th c.) 

XS76 Baksr yeebell <f Heedikn\s, Defensatives . . for ex- 
pelTtng the Plague. 2983 H. Howardb {title\ A Defen- 
satiue against the Poyson di supposed Prophecies. i6ia 
Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (i65» 38 A good defensative 
against all venemous humours, xm Sir T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus iii. 226 Houseleek, which old superstition set on the 
topi of houses, as a defensative against liehtening. a xyxx 
Ken .S'ernt. Wks. (1838) 160 Abstinence, the best defensitive 
a Christian can have. X79S j. S. Le DrasCs Obttrv. Surg. 
(1771) 94 A Defensitive competed of Bole Armeniafc], Yue 
White of an F.gg, and Vinegar. 2783 Ainsworth Lot, Diet, 
(Morell) I, defensative against poison. 

t Dafailffiatrica. Obs, rare. [ad. late L. di- 
fensdlrix, -irtcem, fem. nidifensator^ agent-n. from 
j defensdrei seeprec.] Defendress. 
j rx45o Mirour Saluacioun 3984 Virgine Marie.. b. cure 
blissed deffensatrice. 

I Defense, -fenaer, var. of Defence, Defensor. 

! 2)af0ll0ibilit7(d/fen8ibi‘llti}. [f. next + -ity.] 

I The quality of being defensible ; capacity of being 
I defended. 

x^6 Grote Greece it. il II. 344 1'he extreme defensihiHty 
of its frontier. 2899 T. White Hist. France (i860) 5 The 
perfect defencibility of the Franch territory. 

Defensible (dffe n^bT), a. Forms : a. 3<-6 
defenaable, (5 -abill, -abylle, doffensable, 6 
Sc, defenaabil, 6-7 defenoeable) ; /9. 5- defen* 
Bible, (5 diffenayble, 5-6 defensyble, 7 defen- 
oible). [Etymologically there are here two distinct 
words: a. defensable^ a. M.defensable (12th c. in 
Hatzf.) L. defensabiUm (St Ambrose, c 375), f, 
defeusare to ward off, freq. of dSfendire to defend. 
In the latter part of the 15th c. this b^an to be 
displaced by defensibU^ ad. L difinsihil-em 
(Casstodorus, ^550), f. L. defense, ppl. stem of 
defendere. This expelled the foxmer before 1 700. 
In French also difemihU appears in 17-1 8th c., 
but both forms arc there archaic, the ordinary word 
being difendable,'] 

I I. Affording, or capable of affording, defence ; 
defensive. (Cf. Fencible A. 1-3.) a. Of men- 
at-arms : Fit or able to defend a fortress, etc. Obs. 

x^ R. GLOUC.<x;{a4) 549 Hii hulde horn there defensables, 
i to libbe other to dcie. i^x Caxton Godfrey 306 Ther were 
therin turkes many, hardy and defcnsable. X9pa Arnoluk 
Chron, (181 x) 289 Wyth certayn nombre off defensible par- 
sones. 1549 Compl, Scot. xix. 263 Sn mony of you that ar 
defensahil men. 2999 Shaks. Hen. F, 111. Iii. 50 We no 
longer are defensible. 1636 Prynnb Hnmb, Remonstr. 4 
Great Navies of Ships anoDcople defensible. x8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xix, Every defensible man of you- - keep his 
weapons in readiness. 

t b. Of fortresses, fortified places, etc. Obs. (but 
often not distinguishable from sense 3). 

xito Wveur ^udg, vi. 2 Thei maden to hem . . liioost 
defensable placis to withstonden. c 1400 Rom, Rose 4168 
A portecol^ defcnsable, c X489 Caxton Somus of Aymon 
vi. 14Q Barbacancs well defen.sable. xgto T. Washington 
Ir. Nicholafs Fey, Turhie i. xvl 17 This Bourn is not 
defensible agaynst any great siege. x6s7 Sskko England, 
Gamsey 8 2 A Pale of Kockes . . uery defensible vnto the 
Hand. 2690 Dampibr Ftpi. 11 . i. viii. i6z What charges 
have lieen bestowed on it since to make it defcnceable. 
1781 Gibbon Dfcl. /ft F. 111 . Ixiv. 600 He maintained the 
must useful and defensible posts. x8x8 Hallam Mid, Ages 
^1872) II. 229 Notw^^tandinjt the va.st population and 

1 0. Of weapons, armour, or haliiliments. Obs, 
sai8 Hen. V in Riley Load, Mem. (2868) 664 In here best 
and most defcnsable harneys. 2480 Plumpton Corr, 40 
In there most defensible arrey. 2923 5 Hen, Fill, c. 6 

Any Armour or defenceable Geer of War. 2948 Hall Chron, 
56 The citezens. .had provided for al thingei necessary and 
defensible* 

td. gen. Defensive, protective. Obs, 

*548 Primer Hen, Fltf (25461 256 Be thou unto me 
. .a defensible God. »;74 Hyll Planting 77 Covered with 
clay, or some other defcnsable playster. 

1 2. In a state of defence against attack or injury ; 
safe. Obs. 

2982 J. Bell Haddods Anew. Oeor. 276 b, That such as 
are buryed in the cowle and weede of a Franciscane Fryer, 
are forthwith defensible enough agaynst all the Devilles 
and furies of hell. Ibid. ^7 b, Y* her life might have 
eskaped safe, and defensible from those /aging stormes. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone Lc 1 253 We could not leave the 
wonc in a more defensible state. 

8. Capable'of being defended against attack or 
injury. 

2600 E. Blount Ir. Conestaggio so; The rocke with such 
unex^rt soldien was not delmsible. I7«4 Aodiron Holy 
(*733) 3»4 Defensible by a very little Army agydnit a 
numerous Enemy. s8x6 Keatincb 7 Vviv. (1817) 1 . 359 His 
fortress was defensible aaainst all the power of man. 1871 
Burton Hist Scoti. VI. bexii. 356 Dumbarton was lUpposea 
to be more defensible. 


4.^. Capable of being defended (in ajri 
maintained, or vindicated ; justiftable 
current sense;) 

1413 bvpo. /Yfer, S^le i. xvll, (2850) t8 My cauie. .was 
nougnt ddensableby ought that I coutne se,^ esMg HAiirs- 
iiBLD DhfomHeu, lvZr(iB7B)48 The mtumage is licence- 
able enoush. 26714 Owbm Hofy S^t (i^ 3 ) *53 Thu » 
scarce detenrible. 2769 Junius Lett, xvi. 72 The. .rcs^- 
Uon..Is defensible on general principles m ranson. liq 
Fawcett Pph Bern, jil vU. 387 A more defensible, or 
a juster claim. 1879 Whitncv I-ung, ix. 254 In a true 
and defeniible sense. 

Hence OetomdUeMSMi. 

«i689 Petty PoL Ariik, (x6go) T4 The defensibleness of 
the Country by reason of its Situation on the Sea.- sOso 
Gen. F. Thommon Exerc, (2843) L 339 ’J'hc defensibleness 
ofMiticular branches of a system. 

DBftMibly (d/fomslbli), adv. Also fi-6 
-aably, 6 -oibly. [f. picc. + -ly 2.] 

fl. In a 'dofensible^ manner; so as to afford 
defence or protection : see prec. 1. Ohs. 

2464 in Rymer Fotdera (17x0) XL 524 Every Man . . be 
Well and Defcnsibly arrayed, a 2933 Lo. Bkkners Huon 
cxliil 530 Aboue .iii. M. horses defensahly apar^lyd. 2999 
R. Crompton Mansion, if Magnan, Nivb, The houses 
were all of stone, very strongly and defencibly builded. 

2. In a manner defensible by argument ; justi- 
fiably. 

x88o Fariorum Teacken* Bible Isa. vii. 24 1 'he Hebrew 
prefixes the article, which A. V. defettsibly regards as that 
of species. 

DafeiuHoii (dffc'njdn). Also 6 -ayon, -cion, 
[ad. L. defensibti-em, n. of action from difendire 
to Defend. Cf. OF. defension^ -stun (ti-i6th c. 
in Godef.).] 

tl. -^Defence; protection, vindication, etc. 

isto WvcLiF Ecelus, xlviii. 7 Domes of defensiouii [ 23 to 
defence], xi.. Salade, IX LaiUes IVorthie (Cbauctfs 
Wks. 2562), Against the proud Grekes made defencion With 
her victorious hand. 2924 R. Pace in Fiddes IFolscy 11. 
(1726) 203 In the defension of your gracis causis. at*ss 
Exam, IVrit. (Parker Soc.) 325 The just delen* 


Philpot 1 , , 

sion against his unjust accusation. 

2 , In K.C. Colleges : The formal defence of a 
thesis or proposition as an academic exercise. 

2963 Foxk A. /t M, 86a a. He withstandeth the Popes 
Supremacie . . in nis disputations and defen&ions. 16. . w. 

■n.f. xf.. 


Blundell in Crossby Records 175 My said brother did make 

-in f’ " 

^ner 
iiy public 

J. Gillow Lit, Hist, Eng. Catholics 11 . . 


xMa^ F. C. Hurenbxth Life J. ‘Milner 3 He never tau^t 
in the Schools, nor maac any 


his public defension of Philosophy in the Roman college. 

n ^ *. . ..i A/ 3 He never tau^t 

iblic defensions. x886 

^ „ ' 45B This defensiuu 

took place in the palace of Cardinal Guise. 

Hence f BofirnEloaol o., pertaining to defence, 
xyto tr. Busching's Syst. Geog, til. 682 1 'he arsenal, the 
defensional office (at Freiburg, Switzerland]. 

Defensitive t see Defensative. 

Defantiye (dfTe nsiv), a, and sb. Also 4-5 
-sif, 5 -syue, 0 •slfe, dofEbnsive, 7 defenolve. 
[a. F. tUftnsif, -ive (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. med.L. 
ae/ensJv-us, f. difens-y ppl. stem of L. difendire : 
see -ivE.] A. adj, 

1. Having the quiility of defending against attack 
or injury ; serving for defence ; protective. 
cx4ao Lon franc's Cirurg, 13 Aboute be wounds leie 
' ' " x499-lc/i*/' " 


r Hen. VII, c, 64 Preamb., 
as Jokkes, Salettis. Brigandynes. 
, eitliei 


a mcdicyn defensif. 

Armours Defensives, 

1948 Hall Chron. 169 b, Any weapon, either invasive or 
detenMivc. 2993 Shake. Rich, il, it. i. 48 As a Moate de- 
fensiue to a house. 2636 Sir M . Blount Voy, Levant (1637) 
100 A boorded Arche.. defensive against sunne and raine. 
2(^ Sir T. Herbert Trav, (2638) 330 The Nut is cloathed 
With a defensive husk. 2699 Duller Ch. Hist, ix. it. 1 22 
I V. 357 A Castle (then much decayed, never much defensive 
for this City). 1774 Gulobm. Nat, Hist, (2776) VI. 362 An 
hard, firm shell which furnishes, .bothoffensiveand deTensive 
armour. 1874 Boutell A rms /fr A rm, il 9 When they invaded 
Gaul the Romans, .wore defensive arniour formed of iron, 
to- Of fortified places : » Defensible i b. Obs, 
1601 R. 


Herbert i , „ . 
many helps of nature and industiy. 

to. Of persons: Capable of making defence. 
Obs, rare, 

2667 Milton P, L. vi. m3 *1116 faint Satanic Host Defen* 
aive scarse, or, with pale rear surpris’d. 

t d. With ef\ Serving to ward off, or to protect 
against Obs, rare, 

2739 PopK Odyss, xxiii. 296 , 1 raisM a nuptial bowV And 
roofd defensive of the storm and showV. 

2. Made, formed, or carried on fpr the purpose 
of defence: oppaned to offemwe (» aggressive), 

2980 North Pluiareh (1676) 455 The Atneoians made 
Leaane offensive and deffensive with them. 1^32 Gouci 
CotTs Arrows tii. 9 6a 293 The blond which in defensive 
warre is. shed. 16^ Lady Chawprth in nth Sep. Hist, 
M.^S, Comm, App.v. 44 A league offeucive and: defencivc with 
Holland. 2777 watbom P^p // (2839) ^3 Able to wage 
only a tedious defensive war. 2787 Mad. D^rblav Diary 
Mar., 1 was obliged to resolve upon a defensivie conduct Jn 
future. 2^ Kawuneon Anc, Hist 180 Alliauce, olfehstve 
and defensive, between Sparta and Boeotia. 

8. Of or belonging to defence. 

2843 Slinosbv Duny (1836) xoa They . . lay at a defensive 
gu^e. 1684 R. H. School Seereaium. 6j Having 
you the Defensive part, 1 ahail now proefed to the 
sive. 2739 J. TaArv Right, everomuh (2738) -26 Qc 
law is absolutely linlawfi^ eveh on the defensiye skk lew 
S. Austin Rankdt Hiii, Sf, HI. 175 Their potiribn was 
entirely a dafeUsiveoiM. # 


.^to.' 



DBMirsZtmY. 

4i spoken ctf written in defence oi 
the natnie of n def(m or vindication. 

1604 Brooqhton (^/(cX Two llule Wodcca defend ve of our 
Redemption. lyw Blacutons Caum,. JJh too Hui dc- 
feneive allegetion, to which be u entitled in hie turn lo the 
plaintiff '1 answer upon oath. 1^ Juue 85/a An 

ap^rociative essayi partly defensive of his memory. 

fl. Something that aerves to defend or protect; 
rr/. in Md, and Sur^. a bandage, plaster, oint^ 
ment, or medicine, serving to guara against injury, 
indammation, corruption, infection, etc. O^s, 

c 1400 Lxmjran^t Cirurg, 314 pou schalt algate abbiite |)e 
dilcntt leie a defehsif of hole & terra sigillata. 1S44 Phakr 
( 1553) Piv b, l<ay a defensiue about the aora. 19^ 
TuiNea Ifervai 11. 41b, If it be layd vnto woundes, it is 
a good defensiue for them. i6so Markham MaiUiiitct 11. 
* 185 It is also an excellent defensiue against fluxes 


of blood, a i6i6 Bacom (h\ Wars preventive upon just 
fears, are defensives, as well as on actual invasions. 1885 
Evelyn Mm, (1857) 111 . 250 Wear this defensive for my 
sake. 1705 Bradley Fa$ft, Diet, s.v. Woundst If a Nerve 
happens to be cut, you must dose it, and use a Defensive, 
to prevent a concourse of Humours. 

2 . A position or attitude of defence: nsnailvin 
phr. to stand (off, etc.) m the defensive, [Absolute 
use of A. 3.] 

sdos R. Johnson Kingd, 4 Cmnttm, (16^) 178 Onely to 
stand upon the defensive. 1708 Swirr Predictions, The 
French army acts now wholly on the defensive. 1797 Burk k 
Corr. IV. 43Z In debate, as 111 war, we confine ourselves to 
a poor, disgraceful, and ruinous defensive. i8a8 Scott P . 
M, Perth xxxiv, The two brethren . . striking both at once, 
compelled him to keep the defensive. t86p Freeman Norm . 
Coho. (1876) HI. xil 15a The plan of the Duke was to stand 
wholly on the defensive. 

fS. One who defends himself against attack: 
opposed to assailant or aggressor. Obs, rare, 

x6|4 Sir T. HERnKkr Trav. 79 They, .retired home, leaving 
the Georgians Victors, though defensives. 

XlBfengivoly (dffc*nsivli), adv, [•ly ^.] In 
a defensive manner ; by way of defence. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. >\ 1 cs.(i 8 sr) 59 Camalodunum, 
where the Romans had seated themselves to dwell pleasantly, 
rather than defensively, was nut fortifi'd. xdQa Luytrell 
Brief Ret. (1^7) H- 370 We shall, it’s beleived, act only de* 
fensivcly. 1884 Mrs. Oliphant \n Biitebto, mag, Jan. 5/2 
Lady Mary put up her hand defensively. 

Dafenaiven^. [-nkbs.] The quality of 
being defensive. 


1600 F. Walker Sp MandevilU nxa, They want no 
d«fen.5iuene.s again.st the cold. i8a8 Examiner 643/x The 
position of defensiveness. x 8 ^ G. Meredith Diana 1 . xv. 
333 Arousing her instincts of defensiveness. 

Defensor (d/fcnsci, >/j). Forms: 4-5 do- 
fenaour, (4-6 -oure, 5 -owre), 6 defenoer, 6- 
defensor. [ME. and AFr. defemour - OF. 
fenseor^ in 13th c. deffenceour^ mod.F. dfenseurx-^ 
L. defensdtor^m (Jerome), agent-n. from defensdre^ 
freq. of difend^e to Defekd. By later changes 
in Eng. the word is completely assimilated to L, 
defensoY^ agent-n. from difendhe^ 

•fl. A defender. Ohs. 

Chief Dtfensor of the Christian Churchy a title formerly 
bestowed by the Pom upon individual kings, as ufjon 
Henry VII of England. 

1575 Barrour Bruce xvii. 745 .Sum of the defen.sourls war 
Air oede, and othir woundit sarc. c 1430 Lyog. Bochas 1. 
xvi. (1554) 33 a. To holy churche he was chief dofensour. 
1509 Fahyan vn. (1533) 6^. 15M Palsgr . Introd. 10 Henry 
by the grace of God, kynge of Knglandc and of France, 
defensor of the faythe. S|^ Eoxe's A, tfr M. 591/1 Any of 
their fautors, comforters, counsellers, or defensers. xdzi 
Speed IJist. Ct. Brit. ix. xx. 7a Chiefe Defensor of Christs 
Church. 16^ Famous Conclave Clement Vfflaq The only 
defensor and supporter of the CathoUck Religion. 

2 . Pom. IJist. * In the later period of the empire 
(after 365 a. a), title of a magistrate in the pro- 
vincial cities, whose chief duty was to afford 
protection against omircssion on the part of the 
governor * (Lewis & Short). 

c 1370 WvcLir Eng. tPhs. (1880) ^95 And saynle gregorl 
wrote to )>e defon-soure of rome in pis maner. [z8i8 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (iBjv) 1 . 341 But the Defmsores were also magis- 
trates and preservers of order.] 1841 W. .Spalding Italy 4 
It, Isl I. iia The defensore differed in both rc-spects, 1855 
Milman Lot, Chr, (1864) II. iii. v. 45 What the defensor 
had been in the old munidpal system. 

8. RotnoH Law. One who took up the d^ence 
and assumed the liability of a defendant in an 
action. 

tt^ Porte Gains iv. Comm. (ed. a) 569 A defen^ may 
prevent a forfeiture of the stipulation. Ihid.y A defeawr 
(unauthorued representative) of the defendant gave security 
Judicatum solvL 

Hence Oeffi'aMnAlp, the office of defensor. 

tCSS Milman Zn/zn Chr, III. aga The golden diadem, 
the Insignia of the Patriciate and Defensorship of the city 
of Rome. 

Ilf6f8lli0nr (d/fensftri), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Ohs. [ad. L, defensdri-usy f. defensdr-em \ see 
DEFBWSOtt and -ory J 

. A. adj. That is intended, or serves, to defend ; 
defensive. 

sgaa Hulobt, Defonsorye, draesidiarius. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Seenttetsv u. (idas) »4 A Letter defensory angering by 
co^taUoo all the objecnona 1R17 \Poynlttsts 

/Vto 13 Ilia warre on the Rings side is^ vindicatory and 
d^wmsorie. 1849 Erased t Mag. XXXIX. 6^ One of the d«- 


IRS 

fensory provisions which the Creator has assigned to some 
of Hm creatures. 

Something defensive; a defence. Ohs, 

ijS88 Greene Perimedes 6 As a defensorie against ensuing 


154 A D^ensorie of the ^ipture 

and Church. 

Beffenat, obs. f. defenesdx see Dbfekob v. 
tBefe'nmire. Ohs, [f. L. defens- ppl. stem 
of de/etuidre i - Something that defends; 
»-Depen8Tvb jA I, 

W. Bailey Brie/e Treat, (1633) at Wee must defend 
the eye with some defensure to avoid the offence of a fluxe. 
Dner (dffo j), ti.x Forms : 4-7 diflbrre, 5-7 
defem, (4 defere, £-6 deiTar, -arre, dyfferre, 
7 deferr), 5-7 differ, 5-6 differr, 6 differe, dy- 
ferre, dyffer, dyflfer(r-), di£rar(r*)» 6-7 dlfifer(r-), 

E - defer(r-). Inflexions deferred, deferring. 
ME. differre-Uy a. OF. differer {it dijflre)y 14th c. 
in Littra, ad. L. differ-re to carry apart, i>ut off, 
postpone, delay, protract; also, intr.y lo Wr in 
different directions, have diverse bearings, differ. 
Orig. the same word os Differ v. (q.v. for the 
history of their differentiation), and often spelt 
differ in i6-i7th e.; but forms in rfe-, defy are 
found from the 15th, and have prevail^, against 
the etymology, mainly from the stress being on the 
final syllabic ; but partly, perhaps, by association 
with delay ^ 

1 1 . trans. To put on one side ; to set aside. Obs, 
imy Gower Cmf.i, 36a At maimes siditc Envie for to i^o 
preferred Hath conscience so differred. That no man luketh 
to tho vice Whiche is the moder of m.Tlicc. c 1430 Lvdc. 
llors, Siwhef^ G. 96 The Syreumstaunce me lyst nat lo 
defer. — min, /’<««« (Percy Soc.) 14 Grace withe ner lyconr 
cristallyne and pure Deffenithe vengcaunce off ffurio.se 
woodnes. 

tb. To set or put 'beside one.sclf’; to licreave 
of onc^s wits. Obs, rare'“^. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints. Mattkseus 84 puhame ji.Tt {mi [two 
sorcerers] had cuir marryle Ine hare wittis or diflerryte. 

+ 0. reft. To withdraw or remove oneself. Ohs. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Martha 171 Hely, defere he nocht 
fra me, Bo( in myn heipe nov luiste |m he 1 
2 . trans. To put off (action, procedure) to some 
later time ; to delay, postpone. 

138a WvcLiF Num. XXX. 15 If the man . . into another clay 
deterre the sentence. 14. . Prose Legends in A nglia VIII. 
Z3a JShel differred be questyone. 1^3 Cnth. Angl. To 
Differ, differrsyprolongare. 1489 Caxton Faytes of rf. it. 
vii. 104 Ine Lacedemotiyeiis with drewe them self and dif. 
ferdc die bataylle. x5ae TtNDAi.K Matt. xxiv. 48 My master 
wyll differ his cominynge. 1593 Suaks. a lien. VI^ iv. vii. 141 
Soldiers, Deferre the spoile of the Citie vntill night. 1651 
H0DHE.S Leviatk. 11. xxx. 183 Sometimes a Civil! warre, may 
be differred. by such wayes. 1711 Addison Sheet. No. 

Fa, 1 have deferrcil furnishing my Closet with Authors, 'till 
I receive your Advice. 1795 Southey Jonn of Arc iv. 499 
O chosen by Heaven I defer one day thy march. ^ 1863 («ko. 
Kliot Komoia 11. iv, She deferred writing the irrevocable 
words of parting from alt her little world, 
b. Const, with inf. ? Obs. 

xAa6 H. Beaufort in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . loa He 
hatn long differred to parfouniie them, c zmo St. Cnthbcrt 
(Surtees) 71 18 To wende hamc hni no^t deferae. 1535 Cover- 
dale Josh. X. 13 The Sonne . . dyfferred to go downe for the 
^cc of a whole dayc uAer. s8m Biule (1 louay) Ps, Ixxix. 
Comm., How long will thou diflerre to heare our prayer? 
a x6s8 XJ.ssHEK Ann. (1658) 880 Neither did ho long defer to 
put those Jews lo death, a vjvk Atterbukv (f .X 'I ne loneci 
thou deferrest to be acuuaint^with them, the less every daj 
thou will find thyself di^sed lo them. 

c. ahsol. or intr. To delay, procrastinate : rarely 
with off, 

1^ WvcLir Deut, vii. lo So that he scater hem, and 
fertlicr diflerre not [1388 differr [v.n laric] no lengcre]. c 1450 
Si. Cuthberi (Surtecsi 7523 He defard, and waldc no^t pus. 
*577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) »8o Whylcs he desired, 
they deferred, a 1598 Greene & Lodge LookingGlass Wks. 
(Ktldg.) Z29/1 Defer not off, to-morrow is too late. 16x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 935 God differ's on purpose that 
our trials may be perfect. XO35 K. Bolton Comf. Affl. Cause, 
ix. 353 The longer thou putst off and defferest the more un- 
fit shall thou be to repent. 1748 Young Nt. Th. i. 390 Be 
wise to-day ; *tis madness to defer. 1771 P. Parsons New- 
market I. 21 , 1 have waited (demurred, my gentle reader, if 
you be a lawyer, deferred, if you be a divine,' . . a full year. 
8. trans. To put off (a person or matter) to a 
future occasion : t R- & person. Ohs. 

xfla WvcLiP A cts xxiv, aa Sothlt Felix deferride hem (1388 


lay 


Firs* BioHijhth.) 27 The admonition 1 differe , to the end. 
xfoi Coryat Crudities 480 , 1 had differred it till the end of 
the eermon. itfgs Woodwarp Nat. HUt, Earth U 4* 
Which I diooM, rather than trouble the Reader with a 
Detail . . here, to defcir to their proper Plwe. ,1877 J- D. 
Chambers Dhine fPorship a84 It has been found neceiMuy 
to defer them to the Appendix. 

1 4 . To put off (time), waste In delay. Oh, 
xsSbWycuf ffsrA.xu.a8 Dais shulcn be diffeiYlfl,ordrawen, 
in to loong [2388 dtfferrid in to long t^b]. ig0 BU14. 
ChroH, X84 Not roynding to differre the time any forther^ 
SS79 Lyly Enpknet (Arb.) laa Idle to deferre y* time lyke 
Saint George, who is euer on norsebacke yet neuer lydeth. 
XS9S SiiAxa. X Htn, VI. m. il. 33 Deferre no tyme, delaves 
haue dangerous ends. i%3 G. nERaERT TenMty Desuati 
vi, O cheer and tune my nwtlesse breast, Deterre no time, 
tb. To protract; also intr, to linger. Ohs, 
Langley Pol, Verg. De Inveni, 1. xii. 340, The 
Warres were longe differred. leSi Norton ft Sackv. Cor, 
hoduc IV. ii, Why to this houre Have kind arid fortune thus 
deferred my breath? se6t Hollybush Horn, Apoih, 4a b, 
If the disease woulde differre, and the jaundb woulde not 
voyde. 

Btfer (dl'fS'j), v.^ Also £-6 diflfer, fe-7 da- 
ferre, (8 defere> Inflexions deferred, deferrixig, 
ta. F. ddferer (fl ddtbre\ 16th c. in Littrd (tifffjnvr 
lAth c. in Godef. Suppt,)y in same sense as 'big., 
ad. L. defer-re to bring or carry away, convey 
down, to bring or carry with reference to destina- 
tion, to confer, deliver, transfer, grant, give, to 
report, to refer (a matter) to any one; f. Dk- 1 . 1, a 
hferre to licar, carry.] 

fl. trans. To carry down or away; to convey 
{to some place) ; to bring away. Obs, rare, 
x6a6 Bacon Sywa § 854 , 1 do not think that if a Sound 
should pass through divers mediums . . it would deliver the 
Sound in a differing place, from that unto which it is 
differred. .Codmington tr. Hist . Ivstiue 55a He was 

.so much amazed at it, that he could not forbear to vomit or 
defer the forced burthen of his belly, 

t 2 . To offer, proffer, tender ; in Lawy to offer 
for accetitance. Const, to. rarely m. To defer an 
oath -i.: F. difdrer un sermenty L. deferre jusjuran- 
dttm. Obs.. 

tshi Foxk A . 4 M . 783b, Vfion a corporall othe to them 
leferrcr* *• • • ... . 


ily U , 

Leviath, 11. xxx. 177 To deferre to them any obedience, or 
honour. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iii. 178 Apuleius . . docs 
in vain defer or bestow tliU honor on those Demons. 1784-7 
I.i>. G, Lyttelton Hist. lien. ll. II. 95 (Seoger) How very 
wonderful is it that all the princes . . when n King renowned 
for his valour, .was actually nt their head, should defer the 
command to a monk. 183a Austin yurispr, (1879) 11 . Uii. 
894 Until he accept the innerilance, he has a right deferred 
or profl'ered by tlie lawQV/x delatwn) but ho has not a right 
fully acquired {jus ac^uisitum), 
t8. To submit (a matter to a person, etc.) for 
determination or judgement ; to refer. Obs. 

1490 Acta Dorn, Cone. 804 (Jam.) The lordis will differ the 
bale mater to the said Robert spoubsis .litht. 1S4X Darnkb 
IVhs. (1573) 345/1 'I'his matter was deferred of fkith partes 
to the sentence of the kyng. z86o K. Coke Ptnver f Suhj. 
160 We tench, that among Priests there be no strifes and 
wrangling, nor let them Im deferred to the Secular power, 
x^x Blair in W. S. Perry //«>/. Coll. Amcr, Col. Ck. (x86o) 
1 . 4 The council, he said, would defer it to tho committee for 
plantations. 

1 4 . absol. To refer for information to. Obs, 

1583 Foxk A, 4 M. 797 b, Conccniynge the depositions of 

this Lorde P.iget, here producled. we differ to the xx. act, 
where you shsu fynde hvm examined. 

1 5 . hstr, (for teft,) To submit oneself to. Re. Obs. 

X479 Acta Dotn. Audit. 90 (Jam.) Decretis . . lh.Tt Johne 

Stewart . . sail . . pay to Archibald Forester of Corstorfin 
XX L yerly of viii ycris bigain . . becauss (he said Archibald 
diffent to his ailh, and he refusit to sucre in presens of the 
lordis. x4pD Acta Dom. Cone. 194 (Jaui.) The lordis aboue 
writtin wald nocht defer to the said exce^iouu. 

6 . intr. To submit in opinion or judgement io'y 
to pay deference to. 

It is urobably with reference to this that Evelyn, 1667 


be differyd from tyme to tyme, yea from yere to yere. s84a 
Rogers Naaman 137 If tt seem good to thy wisdome to 
differre me. xvog Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . xxxvin. 440 He was 
deferred uutil Monday, 
b. a time, matter, question. 

X509 Barclay Shyf of Folys (*57«>}49 Where they two 
borowed, they promise to pay thret^ Tneir day of p^meiit 
longer to defarre. Exhort, fr. North X35 in Furuiv. 
Beutads 1 ■ Differ not your matieres tyll a new ^ere. sgn 

Morwyku Evmym, 95 Which conserveth the good health 
of man's body, prolongeth a man's youth, dinereth age. 
*989 Willock Lett, to CrosevgutUm Keith IlUt, Church Sc. 
App. 198 (Jam.), 1 wold anke quhilk of us differreth the Caus. 
x8*i BiBMi/*rev.xiU.ia Hopedeferredmakeththeheartsicke. 
a. To relegate to a later part of n treatise. 
x53|8 Starkey England l iv. 183 L<et us not entur intothys 
dysputatyon now, but • . dyffer hyt to hys place. igalS Knox 


{Mem. ill. i6x ed. 1657), ^y*i We have luirdly any words 
that do . . fully express the French emotion, defer, effort, 
x8B6 F. Spence House of Medici 306 (L) They not only 
deferred to his counsels in publick assemblies, but he was 
moreover the umpire of domestic matters. X730 A. CoapON 
MfffeIsAtMphith.% How farwe must defere to his Authority? 
1791 Burkk Let. to SirH, Langrishe Wks. 1848 I. ^3 if 
you had not deferred to the judgment of others; iVjg Pass- 
corr Philip ll, 1. ix. (18^7) X65 Philip . . had the good sense 
to defer to the long experience and the wisdom orhil fiuher. 
1870 Brvant Wnd\. 1. 31 And lei me warn my mother, Wise 
as she Is, timt she defer to Jove. 

(dc-fer&s). [a. F. dlflnnce (16th 
c.), f. difirer to Dbfbb v,^ : fee -bbob.] 
t L The action of offerh^ or proffering ; tender- 
ing, bestowing, yielding. Ohs, rare^K 
x88e tr. Amyraldud Treat, couc. Eetig, i, iff. 39 Our de* 
ference of all honor and glory to that which we venerate. 

2 . iSubmission to the acknowledged superior 
claims, skill, judgement, or other qualities, of 
another. Often Ir phr. to fay. shm^ yield dafer- 
erne, . ' , 

1847 CuEBimoN Hist, Heh, i. (1B43) 9/3 He was . . negli- 
gent . . to correspond with him with that defeireate he had 
used to do, but had the conirage to dispute his coaunands. 
1708 EanpuKT Pair Examp. iii; i. Mow, Blr, you ikall stay 
and see what a Deference they pay to my Slull and Autho- 
rity. iTit Addison Sp«ct. No. de pyWith alt the Defortnce 
diatisdue to the Judgment of so great a Matu tyllFBaatAR 
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ilhttir* VarietUi ^ Man, 196 Much of this evil h«s 

cert^hr uro(^«d from tuidu« deference to authonUea. 

DIuabli Ckas, /, III. vii, x^8 ^rju often j^ehM 
a atiange deftfence to minds infenor to hut own. 1438 H. 
CouMinm N»rth, IVorthies (1852) 1 . 6 That voioB of autho- 
rity to which he would have paid moet willing deference. 
iL Courteous regard such as is rendered to a 
superior, or to one to whom respect is due ; the 
manifestation of a disposition to yield to the claims 
or wishes of another. Const, ic, \for. 
a 1S60 Hammond Wh* 11 . 1, 137 (R.) Why was qpt John 
who was a virgin choseoi or preferr^ before the rest f .. his 
answer is, because Peter was the Elder, the deference being 
iven to his age. tSSe J. Da viiu^r. Oltwim* A mhtus. 

) Nor have they any more coroplyance one for another, 
than they have dmerence for strani|en : for instead of being 
dvil one to another (etc.l 16^ LHmfy Orac, v. 1 ago, 
1 shall consider to which God himself appears in Scripture 
to give the deference. 17M Strkle Sfeci. No. 407 F a He 
was conducted from room to room, with great deference, to 
the minister. 1759 Chatham Ni/hht iv. ao Their age 
and learning, .entitle them to all deference, s^ H. Rkeo 
Ltii, Eng, Hist, iii. axt I'hal indescribahle andiustinctive 
deference to the feelings of others, which constitutes the 
gentlemanly spirit 

4 . In defertnu t9\ in resiiectful acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of, out of practical respect 
or regard to. 

K. Cox tHsiit I, X. 849 'I'he rcHignation of a Prime 
Ministar in deference to the will of the House of Commons. 
1867 Smiucs Hugumais Eng, xi. (z88o) igx In deference to 
public opinion, he granted some relief to the exiles from his 
privy purre. M. Arnold Msh CatkoL Mixed Ess. 
101 It is in deference to the opinion.. of such a class that 
we sh^ our policy. 

Deference, obs. form of Diffrrence. 
t2l6*fer#ll05r. Ohs, rare-', [f. as prec. with 
ending -ENCT, q.v.] ^Pefekeeck. 

iM Owen M/nti 0/ Cod v. 132 A due reverence and 
deferency unto the Wisdom, .of God. 

BtflKNat (cle-f£r«nt), a.' and sh. Also 5-7 
different, 6 defferent [a. F. Ji^fireni (Parc 
1 6th c.), or immed. ad. L. dP/eretU-enit pr. pple. of 
d?fer-re to carry down or a\vay.j| 

A. mij. Cari7in^ or conveying down or to a 
p.irticular destination. 

i6e6 Bacon Argt. to i aai, etc. , The Figures of Pi^s, 
or Concaues, ihorow which Siounds passe; or the other Bodies 
different ; conduce to the Variety and Alteration of the 
fiounds. f6W SNAfE/fiia/. Horu 1. xxiti. 47 These deferent 
Vessels are two, one on each side. 2877 Huxlry Auat, 
Ihv, Amnt, vii, 378 The.. testes end in a pair of deferent 
ducts. 

B. rA 

1 . A carrying or conducting agent; s/kw in 
Phvs,, a canal or duct for conveying fluids. 

im6 Bacon Sj/h^a 8 133 Though Aire be the most favour* 
able Deferent of Sounds, /hid, $ ai; All of them are dull 
and umipt Deferents except the Air. Bailry (folio*, 

rents, those vessels of the body ap)x)tnted for the con* 
veynnee of humours from one part to another. 

2 . In the Ptolemaic astronomical system : The 
circular orbit of the centre of the epicycle in which 
a planet was conceived to move: corresponding 
(roughly) to the actual orbit of the olanct. Cf. 
Epicycle 1. 

14x3 Lvnci. Ptlgr. Saw/e v. i. 70 Within euerychc of these 
seuen speres, there was a Cercle embelyfyng som what., 
whiche Ccrcle clepeth the different 1394 Blundevil E,terc, 

III. I. XV. (e' .. 

called her ' 

The Semidii . ^ . 

diamelrea of the Earth. 1704 J. Harris l.e.r. Teehn, s. v., 
The two points where the Epicicle intersects the Deferent 
are called the Points of the greatest Elongation. 1834 Nat. 
Philos.t Hitt. Astron, vi. 31/1 (Useful Knowl. Soc.), He 
IPtolemy] himself consider^ his system of deferents and 
epicycles merely as a means of determining mathematicaliy 
tne positions oT the heavenly bodies for any given time. 

8. One who reports a matter ; the communicator 
of a notice. 

1670 Evelyn in Phil. Trans. V. X056, 1 communicate to 
them, through your bands, not only the Instrument.. but 
the Description of the U.se and Benefit of it from such 
a Deferent, as I am sure they will very highly value, x^i 
Afent, <1857) III. 338 Unless you approve of what I write, 
and assist the defeirmt, for ! am no more, 

Dftflgreilt (de i&dnt), a.^ [f. Defer and 
Deference ; see -ent.] Showing deference, de- 
ferential, 

sSea Blackw. Mag. XI. 167 His opposition . . was always 
modest, deferent. tM Miss Muloce % Halifax (ed. 17) 
413 Never in all his life had Guy been so deferent, so loving, 
to his father. 1886 Mallock Old Order Chainget 11. vii, 
Easiness and want of deferent distance in his maimer. 
Dafemtial (del^re n/dl), oA [f. Dbrebbnoe 
( or its L,'type ^difereniia) + -At: cf. essence, 
essentia!^ prudencetprudeniiafy etc.] Characterized 
by deference; showing deference ; rc8|)cctfal. 

i8sa Scott Nisei xxii, If you seek deferential observance 
Md attendance, I tell you at once you will not find them 
here, 1838 Dickens Nkh. Nick, x vii. She was marvellously 
deferential to Madame Montalini. 1870 Disraku toihair 
xxviii, iTie Duke. , could be soft and deferential to women. 

Hence Difeviiilto^8rxA,(Tercrenoe; 

tiRllsr adv.t in a deferential manner. 

' *?*• CamL Mat. 183 His master he recognises as 
sueh with respcctini defeientiality. atBtP CetUlem, Mag. 
ated in woiicbstrr fer deferentially. 1848 C. Bronte 
&yre vU. 1,1673) ^ There ladies were deferentiaUy received 


III. I. XV. (ed. 7} 306 The Circle that carrieth the Moon, 
lied her Deiterent. x6ge Leybourn Curtut Math, 757 
The Semidiametre of the Deferent . . is equal to 58! Semi- 
Harris Ze.r. 


m 

. . and conducted to seats of honour. s8fi8 Diciceiis Mat. 
Fr. lu, i, Deferentially ohservant of bis master’s face. 

BeteeiitiALdkS Phps. l9L.F.dff4nniiti(p4[> 
ardtre difirenlUlh\ f. dijirmt^ piniREirT 0.1 : see 
-AL .1 Serving to convey or conduct ; pertaining to 
the deferent duct, 

1877 Huxlev Anal. lav. Anim. xi 640 The deferential 
. end of the testicular tube opens into a sac close to the anus. 
I 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.. DefenniUU artery^ a imall bmnch 
! supplied to the vas deferens by one of toe branches of the 
i supmor vesical artery. 

Deferment (d/fe*jm&t). [f. Defer v.i’4- 
-HKMT. Possibly from F. : Godefroy Suppl, cites 
an example of atfemment of 14th c.] A putting 
off : postponement, delay. 

x6xa W. Parkes Curtains Dr. (1B96) 31 Mercers and 
Taylors may their cusiomes hire, With long deferment of 
their tedious bils. X83S Southey Hist. Ptnim. War III. 

a t The cases which could bear no deferment of relief. 1884 
. Arnold in Pall Mall G. t Dec. 6/a I'he delays and the 
! deferments which they are certain to lead to. 

' Deferred (d/Y 5 ‘id), ppi, a. [f. Defer vA + 

' -ED.] Postponed, put off for a time, delayed. 

Deferred Anmtityt an annuity that does not begin till 
; after a certain period or number of years, or till the occurs 
I rence of a future event, as the decease of some person, 
i Deferred Bonds : see quot. xSSa. DHtrred Pay. a pvt of 
i the nay of a soldier, etc., which is held over to be paid at 
• his dischatge, or at death ; in the British Army the amount 
. of deferred pay for soldiers and non-commissioned ofiicers is 
; twopence a day ; to men in the reserve force the amount is 
j paid annually. Deferred Shane. Stock : see quot. xBSa. 

Deferred shoot : see quot. 1883. 

! id$s Hobses /.eviatk. tit. xxxiu 198 An immediate, or 
i a not long deferr'd event 1^4 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 
i 315 That no surprise might be put upon y* Excellent by 
the defered heviug. x8^ J. Poot.R Narr. Foreign Corps 
fi.T My first knowlMge of the deferred list. 18x9 Shelley 
Ceuci V. ii. aj Tis my hate, and the deferred deture To 
wreak it, which extinguishes their (the cheeks'] blood. i8SS 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV^St I'he effect . . of bitter regrets 
and of deferred hopes. i8h Bituell Counting-house Diet. 
s. V., Deferred Bends are bonds issued by a Government or 
by a company, entitling the holder to a g^ually^ increasing 
rate of interest, till the interest amount to a certain specified 
rate, when they are classed as^ or are converted into Active 
Bonds. Deftmd Shares arc shares issued by a Trading 
Company, but not entitling the holder to a full share of the 
profits of the company, and sometimes to none at all. until 
the expiration of a specified time, or the occurrence of some 
event. 2883 Syd. Sec. Lex.. Deferred shoots, the shoots 
produced from dormant buds in the axils of bud-^les. 
1889 IVhiiakeds Aim. 64$ Deferred pay is an additiotial 
pirement of per annum made to all non-commissioned 
omcers and soidiers on discharge who have fulfilled certain 
conditions. 

Defenrev (dilSTwJ, [f. Defer vA + -eb i.] 
One who defers ; a delayer, postponer. 

xssa Huloet, Deferrer, cunetater. i5tt Willock Let, to 
Crossraguel in Keith Hist. Ch, Scotirkp^. 198 Qnhilk of 
both is the Differrer of the Causf 01x037 B. Jonson tr. 
Horaces Art Poetry 345 A great deferrer, long in hope, 
grown numb With sloth, yet greedy still of what^ to come. 
s88o G. Merkpi I'H Trag, Com, xiv. (1892) acu One of those 
delicious girls in the New Comedy . . called The Postponer, 
The Deferrer, or, as we might say, The To-Morrower, 

Deferrintf (d/fn-ri^), vbl. sb, [f. Defer 
+ -INO >.] The action of the verb Defer 1 ; de- 
laying, post|)oncment. 

24.. Lydg. Temple ofGlas tao6 Abide awhile .. I.et no 
sorow in Inn herte bite For no differring. x^Bs Sturbrs 
Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 9 This deferring of lustice is as 
damnable before (^od. x6ax Bp. Hall Heaven upon Barth 
i 6 After all these friuolous deferrings, it [sinue] will retnrne 
v}>on thee. 2633 Karl Manch. A I Mondo (2636) 113 By 
deferring wee presume upon that we haiie not, and neglect 
. that we haue. 

Deferring (d/fo*r!q), pp/. aA [f. Defer vA 
+ -iNo *.] That defers ; putting off, delaying. 
c x^5 Linobsay (Pitsc.) C/sron. Scot. (1728) X05 Gave them 
a differring answer which was little to effect. 

Defe*rringjp ppl [f. Defer a -ing ^.] 
Manifesting deference ; deferential. 

xSog S. Tubnkr Hist, Eng. IV. 11. xxvii. 108 The language 
of very deferring but of rather strong affection, 
t XiefeTre. V. Ohs. rare, [ad. L. defervere to 
boil down, boil thoroughly, f. Cb- 1. 3 b + ftrverc 
to boil .1 To boil down. 

c s4ao Pallad. on Hush, xi. 4!^ Defrut, carene .. Of most 
is made : Dcfnit of dcfervyng 111 thkke, 

Dafgrveioa (difejvO's), v. [ad. L. defervesetre 
to cease to boil, cool down, f/Dfl- LfserjervesePre. 
inceptive of fervere to be hot.] intr. To cool down. 

x8S9 Rev. VI 11 . 735/2 I'he pamphlet .. has experi- 
ence the fate incidental to effervescent thinga-it has de- 
fervesced. 

Defanrenognoe (d/lAive'seDs). ff. L diifer^ 

Wr^Mf-mDEFERVESCENT: SCO -ENCK. J 
1 . Cooling down ; abatement of beat, 
xysx Bailey, Defervescence.^ growing cool, an abating, 
im in Ash. Hence in mod- Diets. 

2 . Path, The decrease of bodily temperature 
which accompanies the abatement of never or 
fev^sh symptoms ; the period of this decit^. 

(Introdut^ in German {deJervesceHs) by Wundt^h.) . 
x88S Braithwaitb Retrospect ^ Med. Llll. 14 The h^ht 
of the fever was reached on December 31 Rt. .after this defer- 
vescenoe went on gradually. sfeV ^ Tkerap. 

(1879) xij It is evHlent tmit..ln some of th^ cases of 
Wunderlich’s the drug was given about the time natural 
defervescence would be expected to o<»ur. 1877 Roberts 
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Haadbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 7S Occasionally defervescence is 
qttftd' Irregular hi its progress. 

ou. [f;«prec. +-■»(».] 

■wpiec- ; alio^- 

1849 Jeb. Tayloe Greed Bxeutp. v..i 90. t$s.After aW 
tune. ore abated by « defervescency in holy nctm. 
xSia tr. Beuefe Moex. vi. x6o A Looenres, which 

follows in the defervescency Ufa Fever. 
DgforFtfOmt (dirazve'stot), a. and tb. [f. 
L. d^ervescMU^m. pr. pple. of ^mPscirt to Di- 
FEBVEBOB.] < That Which can reduce fever and 
high temp^urei as cold and bloodletting* {Syd. 
Soc. Zejc.). 

Doibaanoe, DefiMe, etd., obs. i. Druabanor, 
Defeabb, etc. 

Defbt, var. of Defeit a. Ohs.^ wasted. 

Defbte, -fstte, obs. forms of Defeat sb. and v. 
t Defeu'd, not$ce-wd. [f. Da- 4 Feud : on some 
mistaken anakigy, such os despHe.] wFeud. 

XS48 Evelyn Mem, (1857) HI. as If the commanders were 
all at defeud one amongst the other. 

Befbudalifle : see Ds- II. 1. 

Deflsyaaiioe, obs. form of Defeabanie. 

Deffi^, obs. forms of Deaf. 

II DfeAltf a. Her. Obs.- ^ [F. difaii. in OF. 
desfait, deffait, undone, deprived, etc.J 
XTOv Bailey vol. II, D^ait. is used to signife the Head 
of a Beast cut off sntooth, the same as De^itp. xw~ey 
Chambers CycL. Deffait or DeeapitP, a term used oy the 
French heralds. 

Deffame, DefPh»wte, obs. ff.DBrAU£, Default. 
Deffayt, deflRste, obs. forms of Defeat. 

Dttflb, var. of Daff sb,. fool, stupid fellow. 

2481 In Bug. Gilds (1870) 315 Yf any orolher dysspysse 
anoder callenge hym knaffe or horeon, or deffe. 

Deffence, Deflform, etc. : see Defence, etc. 
Deifer, var. of Devbr Ohs., duty. 

Defferenoe, obs. form of Difference. 

Deffly, erron. form of Deftly. 

Def hed : see Deafhkad. 

Dtfiftbla (d/fdi ab'l), a.i rare. [f. Defyo.i + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being defied ; t defiant. 

2874 M. ft r. Colums Frastces I. 24 Oh I I think he’s 
rather a defiable young gentleman. 

-f tt.^ Obs. rare-', [f. Defy + 

-ABLE.] Capable of being digested ; digestible. 

a 2450 Fysshyngenyth an Angle (18B3) a And ete nor>'sch- 
itm metes & defyabul. 

Dilflftl(d/fei'&l). [ItiM£.,a.OF.(fe/a 27 /if 
(i3-i4th c. in Godef.), f. defier, to Defy : see 
•AL 5. In modem use perh. directly from the Eng. 
verb: cf. Defiance. 
c 2470 Harding dhron, CLiv. iv, He helde the felde and 
kyng Philyp warred, And letters sent hym, defyals and 
vmbrayde, Of hys suraunce and othe. xvin W. Taylor tr. 
Goethds Iph. in Tauris Note 1x9 Thisdenaiis not a Gothic 
and misplac’d idea. i8a4 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag' bVI I . 
509 King Meliad, And Danayii . . took part In the defial. 
2848 W. H. Kelly tr . L, Blands Hist. Ten Y. 1 1 . 267 Abuse, 
which he met with lofty defial or silent contempt. 

DafiuOfe (dffdrans). Forms: 4 dellye-, 5 
defy-, dlffl-, diiOre-, dyify-, 5-6 defi-, deffy- 
ounce, 6 diiiyans, diffl-, defyanoft, 5- defiance, 
[a. OF. defiawe. deff-. desf-^ the action of defying 
*»Pr. desfiansa. OSp. desjianza. It. disfidansMx^^ 
Komanlc "^disJiddnHa. f. diMdre. med.U diffiddrex 
see Defy vA and -ance. Mod.F. dPJiauce in sen^e 
of ’distrust* appears to be influenced by L. 
dentia distrust : see Diffidence.] 
t L Renunciation of faith, allegiance, or amity ; 
declaration of hostilities. 

exM N. Alis. 5545 AHsaunder the wryt behelde; And 
saugh therinne thretyng belde, And dsfywunoe, the thrid 
day. c 2030 Lydg. Min. Poems ga (Mfits.) Arbachus . . sent 
to hym, for his mysgovernaunce. Of highe disdayne a ful 
playne defrattnee. c tjpn Metusine 350 They lete make a 
lettre of deffyauDce of whiche the tenonr foloweth* xgeg 
Ld. Bernbrs Froiss. 1 . xxxiv. 48 I'hal who soeuer woTde 
any hurte to other, shuld malm his defyance ihre dayes 
before his dede. sSee R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) a3< 
Speine broke the peace with England . . and that by ymb^o. 
which of all kindes of defiances is most reproved, and of 
feast repuution * . the most honourable is with trumpet and 
herald to proclalme and denounce the warre by imblicke 
defiance. 1849 Milton Tenure gf Kings Wks. effik, The 
whole prOMstant league raised open war eteinst Charfes 
the Fifth . . sent him a defiance, renouncea fell faith and 
allegiance toward him. 

f b. At dejianee : at enmity or hostility. Obs. 


defiance with vs. 1634 B» T. HERMUff ¥rav. (2638)98 ^e 


of that letter . . at defiance with him. 

2 . The act of defying or challenging to fight ; 
a challenge or summons to a combat , or conteit; 
a challenge to make good or aiaintain a cause, 
assertion, etCi Cartet de/imee i lee CAETiL ahd 
quots. 

e MJB tm.jBochae ii, j(i584^a, Veitue on feitu^ 


. Sfemusi mfTa 


etfa a defiaiti^. ij|87 Mirr. sa^m^ arvmamt larw. 

.d deflaonce, 4 ^ NM sword J^fight tun SNAMi, 

Rich. //,i(L til 136 Sian we. .seftfl Defiance to tneTra^f 




tr. Retm, ^3 Salmtd by a Ifikcr of 

ddnOMS whleh jiia&ed oni ^a ^iira and tb* plaea where 
he ihoMui cbme wits e lecona. tysS Johnion, l>iJUuu $ . . 
a change to make any impeacnment cood. 1831 Baiw> 
«tui (t 8«5) II. )cv« ^ He coukTnot dispeuM with 

amering . . Sir laaac Newton . . who bad given him a defi* 
ance In cx|»reM terms. s8|l8 FaouuR MUt, Eng, (18^) II. 
Im 379 To the kingi the pc^’s conduct nppearotfade&nce ; 
andi as a defiance ne accepted it. 

8. The act of letiiog at nought; open or daring 
resistance offered to authority or any opposing 
force. 

1710 SiMLB TiUitr Ko. 98 F 3 Remarkable for that Piece 
of good Breeding peculiar to natural Britoms to wit Defiance. 
as7S4 SnaaP VI. Dis. viii, (R.), This open and scan- 
dalous violatbn and defiance of his moat sacrad fundamental 
laws. 1883 Faovoa SheH Stud, IV. i. ix. 105 The open 
ditobedience of the order . . could be construed only as 
defiance. 

4 . Phr, a. To hid defiance to : to defy, declare 
hostility to ; to brave, set at nought ; so to set at 
defianct, 

sfies Burton AnaU Met, n. Ui. iii. (1676) 910 .He set her 
(Fortune) at defiance ever after. 1667 Decay Chr, PMy (J..), 
The Novatian heresy . . bade such express defiance to apos- 
tacy. 1757 Ceutinei No. 34 The lire of youth.. when 
agitated by any violent passion . . sets eveiwthing at defiance. 
1794 .SuuivAM Piciu Nat. 11 , The Alps. See how scornfully 
they look down upon you, and bid defiance to the elements, 
life Mias Mitposd in UEstrange Etyi III. ix. 144 'fhey 
might have .set the Tories at defiance. 

b. In defiance of: with daring disregard of; 
setting at nought. 

iTfio J011N8ON Rambler No. 75 F 15 He carries me the first 
disli, in defiance of the frowns and whispers of the table. 
i8s8 Kbatincb Tram, (1817) 1 . 15 Clung to . . in defiance of 
reason and sensation. 1874 Grkkn Sheri Nisi. iv. 8 5. aou 
Oaveston . . was beheaded in defiance of the terms of his 
capitnlation. 

1 6. Declaration of aversion or contempt ; rejec- 
tion. Obs, rare “ \ 


1603 SiiAKB. Meas,forM, ni. i. 143 Such a warped slip of 
wildemesse Nere issu’d from his blood. Take my defiance, 
Die, perish. 

+0. Distrust. Ohs,rare’~^, 

xfifia Pepyb DioYjf 6 Jan., Mi^or Holmes . . 1 perceive, 
would fain get to be free and friends with my wife ; but I 
shall prevent it, and she herself hath a defyance against him. 

Daflant (d/foi'&nt), a, [a. F. d^fianii OY,des-\ 
defiant^ pr. pple. of desfier, difier x see Dkpy 
and -ANT. App. quite of modern use.] 

1 . Showing a disposition to defy ; manifesting a 
spirit of demmee. 

a 1B37 BavncRs cited in WoacBSTKx. 1840 Caklylk fteroa 
(1858) a8o 'fhe nutn’s heart that dare rise defiant . . against 
Hell itself. t$sfi Froudr fftsi. Eng, 11 . xi, 510 The defiant 
attitude which she had assumed. 1883 Gbo. Eliot Romola 
II. viii, She had started up with defiant words ready to burst 
from her lips. 

II 2 . Feeling distrust. [«mod.F. defiant.'] 

t87s Lkver Ld, /Cilgvbbin xv. (1875)98 He was less defiant, 
or inistnistfiil. 

Defiftntly (dffoi'fintli), ado, [f. prec. 4 -LY -.] 
In a defiant manner ; with defiance ; daringly. 

Halliwell Evid, Chr, lyo I 1 ie early Christians . . 
defiantly neglected the polytheistic worship, 1874 (iREEN 
Sheri /list, viii. | 3. 487 Buckingham . . stood defiantly at 
his master's side as he was denounced. 

Daft'antneBB. f‘ore^ [-nkss.] The quality 
of being defiant. 

X87S Gro. Eliot hfiddlcm. Ixi. He answered . . speaking 
with quick defiantness. 

tlMfi*ator;Ff Ohs. rare-\ [f. DEFYr.^ 
after words luce commend-atory^ Bearing or 
conveying defiance. 

tfige Shelford Learnui Disc, 976 (T.)The letters defiatory 
of X^met to Stgisround the Tbira. 


DBflbvi&BtB (difoi‘brinrit), v, [f. Db- II. 1 -r 
Fibbin + -ATE 3 .] trans. To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Dtfl'biliuittd ppL a.\ DaBhrlnatloii, 
the process of depriving of fibrin. So Dtfl’teiaiM 

V, [see -rail « 1 )KPIBRINATE. 

WM G. £. Day tr. .liman's Anim, Chew, 1 . 949 Density of 
defibrinated blood. x8Bo Nature XXL 453 On diluting the 
fresh blood . .and exposing It after rapid defibrination. x8Bx 
G. P. PowoicswELL in Jml. Mkrosc, Sc. Jan. i6^I have 
not found it neceauury to defibrinate the bl^. 1883 Syd. 
See. Lex,t De/thriniMe. OiU Ooiv/in, Defihrinm. 
f StnoiiBlIGB Ohs, [ad. late L. 

defieientia, f. d^ient-em Deficient; scc-enob.] 
The fact of being deficient ; failure, want, defi- 
ciency. 

tfios Bacon Ado, Learn, n. ii. 1 4. it In these kindes 
Vtipenect Histories I doe aMign no deficience. xfisj J* 
DiOiv in Ho, Com, xg Jan. 90 The deficience of Parlia- 
ment hath bin the Causa Causamm of all the Mischiefs. 
x6fe MaTON AZ. viu. 4x8 Thou in thyself art perfect, and 
in: thee Is no deficience fonnd. xTfie-yx H.WALrotE Vertue r 
Awed, Mnt, (X789) V. 9 Want of colouring is the capital 
defidieii^ of prints. 1784 Johnson Lett, ie Mrs. Tkrate 
xoHar., ImpniiUg every deficience to criminal negligence. 
OBildMftf (d^*i&8i)/ [f. as prec. : see-ENCY.] 
1 . The Quillty or state of being deficient or want- 
kig; faHnie; want, lack, absence ; insufficiency. 

•814 Knott Charity ma^tained v. I9 TheDcprineof 
She total defis l oi w y of ^visible Chnrc^ bmaSn- 

laltMd W divan cWnole^ sM Sia T. Bbowmb 

of AriifSK imibdiMidiiMie <*«**«^ himieifo. 

1787 BLAcasimrii Cmm, II. S46 Eidieata . . arising merely 
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upon the deficimey of the blood, whereby the dc^nt is 
impeded. 1793 Bbooobs Math, Evid. 69 We may make up, 
by conunoeq attention, for their deficiency of oiimnal aeute- 
. *787 M. Baillib Merb, Anat, Pi^«, Patients often 
explain very imperfectly their feelings, partly from the 
nmural deficiency of language. Gbotb rlaie 1 . L 83 
lliese porticles might be in excess as well as in deficiency. 

D. with A and//.: An instance of this condition; 
something wanting; a defect, an imperfection. 

x88a H. More Myst, fnig, 1 16 That there l< a deficiency In 
the Merits of Chrixt. 1884 Power Ex/. Philos, i. 53 They 
discover the flaws and deficiencies of the latter, tnb But- 
ler Anal, I, V. Wks. 1874 1 . 92 Nature has endueo us with 
a power of supplying those deficiencies, by acquired know- 
ledge. x8» J. Jkott Paris Revisit, (od- 4) 184 The battle 
. . proved the existence of a deficiency in the latter quarter. 
i8a8 D'Israrm Chas. /, II. vii. x68 This consciousneKs of 
his own deficiencies is an interesting trait in his character. 
x8s3 j. H. Newman Hist, Sk, (1B76) I. u iii. 127 Where art 
has to supply the deficiencies of nature. 

c. Math, Deficiency of a cunfe: the number by 
which its double points fall short of the highest 
number possible in a curve of the same order. 

1885 Cavlry /’rw. Land, Math. Soc, I. No. iii, It will lie 
convenient tu introduce the term ‘Deficiency*, viz, a enrve 
of the order n with 4 (N““i)(»-a) - D double points is said 
to have a deficiency « D. 1893 Forsyth Theory of Fnuc- 
tions 356 The deficiency of a curve is the same as the class 
of the Kicmann surface associated with its eijuation. 

d. The amount by which the revenue of a state, 
company, etc. falls short of the exixfnditurc ; a de- 
ficit ; hsxiOi deficiency act^ hilly law (i.e. one to meet 
such a deficiency) ; the amount by which the assets 
of a debtor fall short of his liabilities ; hence defi- 
ciency account^ statement, 

2. attrib, 

xyxgW. Wood Sutv, Trade x68 A considerable Sum of 
Money arising by the Deficiency Law. i8fo Daily Ktn>s 1 
afi Oct. 6/8 None of ibe debtors have as yet filed deficiency ; 
account.<i. 1887 Pall Mail G, 30 Nov, 9/1 I'he bankrupt | 
was then que.srioncd upon his deficiency statement. j 

DaflClBIlt (<1/fi‘Jent}, a. and sh, [ad. L. dHi- j 
cient-emy pr. pple. of dcfiche to fail, orig. to undo, 
do away, take oneself away, leave, forsake ; f. Dk- | 
I. d + fcuhe to make, do. Cf. mod.F. deficient ‘ 
(1754 in Hatxf.).] A. adj, 

1 . Wanting some part, element, constituent, or 
characteristic which is necessary to completeness, 
or having less than the proper amount of it ; want- 
ing or falling short in something ; defective. 

x804 Shaks. 0th, t. iii. 63 Being not deficient, blind, or 
lame of sense. 1839 Lithgow Trav,K\s, Howsoever the 
Gift, and the Giver he deficient, xfigx "J*. JRi/no Enclide 
A iv, 'J'he [Manuscript] Copie, in many places, was deficient. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory 39 fjatine words (where our lan- 
guage is deficient) Kngushed. X883 Cowley D/se. Gvot. 

O, Cronnvell{t6^) 74 In the iwint of murder., we hove 
little reason to think that ottr late Tyranny has been deficient 
to the exumple.s . . .set it in other Countreys. 17x3 Stbei e 
Englishman No. 19. rat We find our selves deficient in any 
thing else .sooner than in our Understanding. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No, 72 F f Men complain . . of deficient memory. x86i 
Fizi. Nightingale Nursing 5 The best women are wofully 
defident in knowledge about health. x8di Law Times 
XCII. 94/1 Milk whidi on analysw proved to be deficient 
in fatty matter to the extent of ariout 33 (K^rcent. 

+ b. Gram, «= Defective <7. 5. Ohs, 0. Arith, 
Deficient number \ a number the sum of whose 
factors is less than the numlier itself, d. Geom, 
Deficimt hyperbola : a cubic curve having only one 
asymptote, f e. Mus. Applied to any interval di- 
minished by a comma. Ohs. 

1717-51 Chambhrs Cyci., Defectivcy or I>eficient NounSy 
in grammar. Ibid., Deficient Hyperhola, lbid.y Deficient 
numbers , , Such, e,gr. » 8 ; whose quota parts are, i, 9, and 
4 ; which, together, only make 7. 1752 lbid.y ,Su//, *.v. 

Interoaly Limma of the Greek Scale, or deficient Semi-tone 
Major. 

2 . Present in less than the proper quantity ; not 
of sufficient force; wholly or partly wanting or 
lacking ; insufficient, inadeouatc. 

X839 J. Hayward Xx,*Riondi*s Eromena 14 Meere coidcc- 
tores were deficient because the mcanes (whereby Co een- 
jccturei were wanting. 1883 Cowley Disc, Govt, O, Crom^ 
mr//(i889) 7° I should say, that personal kind of courage 
had been deficient in the man. 1748 A nson's ^ Vij'. 1 1 1. i v. 3 j 3 
Apprehensions that our stock td water might prove deficient. 

Emerson Eng. TraitSy Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . xoollallam 
is uniformly polite, but with deficient sympathy. xi8t Max- 
well EUetr, 4 Maga, 1 . 40 The quantity of fluid which 
would be required to saturate it is sometimes called the De- 
ficient fluid. 

td- Deficient cause: that ' deficience \ failure 
to act, or absence of anything, which becomes the 
cause or negative condition of some result, Ohs, 

The conception and the phrase {causa deficieus) afipear 
finit in St. AuK^ine, in liis discussion of the oripn of 
evil and of GocTs relation to it, and are connected with his 
doctrine that evil being nothing positive, but eatrshy a defect y 
could have no eMHent. but only a deficient cause. It was 
also used by Thomas Aquinas (who aistineuished the phy- 
sical sense of the phrase from the moran; in English it 
came into vogue during the Calvinistio-Arminian contro- 
versy in i6-i7th c., in reference both to the origin of evil 
and to the reprobation of the wicked. Cf. Defbctivb a. 6. 

[St. August. De Civ, Dei xii. vu, Nemo igitnr qpmrat 
endentem caossam malm voluntatis, non etiim est eflSciens, 
1^ deficient; quia nec ilia eflectio est, sed defectio; de- 
fleere namque ab eo ouod tummum est, ad id quod minus 
tot, hoc est inefpere hmoere voluntatem inalam.) 
iglx J. Bell Haddads Aum. Osar, 204 And hereof 


I cornmeth the dastnictioiiaf tht reprobaiesl .y t^cleitt cause 
i wherof ccnsiituih Tniuiy.ln uvery of their own^comption, 
i but the cause deficient jn the will of Cfod. xflBf BAacKotv 
: Felfc, Mem (i8m) 888 ft (the cauae of aiql and sinl to no 
efficient but ad^dent cause. aflfffi'WoNbcie^ffjriifiv. 

I 40 There are sins of omimioh . . and If the deficient cauM in 
things necessmy he the eflident, you knoer to whom such ahis 
are to be imputed, Oalb Cri, Gentiles t 9 , U, vL 4 

As for moral evil he [God] is not tbeauffior.UitCauae.toeraof 
as it is evil : because moral evils as such have no efficient 
cause but only deficient. 1678 Ibid. rv. lit. vi. 195 Oods eon- 
curse is ndther the effident nor defident cause of sin* 

1 4 . Failing, fainting ; of or pertaining to svfoon* 

; ing. Ohs. 

xleg Shaks. Learvi, vi. 93 He looks no more, Least my 
braine tame, and the defident sight Topple downe headlong. 
1831 Lithgow Trav, x. 43B A.. giddy headed Foote, (full 
of deficient Vapoursh 

t B. sh, Ohs, 

1 . Something that is wanting, or absent where it 
should be present, b. llie want or absence of 
something; a deficiency, 

2840 G. WATi'S tr. Bacout Adv, Learn. Pref. 93 To set 
down more than the naked Titles, or brief Aigoments of 
Deficients s86e Sharrock Vegetables 1 lioro Bacon . . 
leckons it among the Deficients of Natural History. x886 « 
Wilding in CoUect, (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) I. 263 To y« mercer 
for deficients to my new suit. 

2 . Gram, A defective noun. 

2847 Ward Simp. Cobler 25 Like the Qum Genus In the 
Grammer, being Deficients, or Redundantii, qot to be 
lirought under any Rule. 

8. A person who fails to do what is required ; 
a defaulter* 

1897 Col, Ree, Pennsylv. 1 . 521 ¥<> Collectors had neither 
brought in the Monies they had Received^^ nor y* names of 
the defidents. t7X9 Ayr Preslyt, Rer. in Ch, Life Scott. 
(1885) I. i. 22 natey The deficients have all engadged to do it, 
Ddfl'OlBIltlyf adv, [f. prec, + -ly «. ] In a 
deficient manner; defectively, insufficiently. 

1701 EcHARD/fre/. Hist, (X710) 279 After she had sacrificed 
many of her gallants who were too deficiently serviceable to 
her. 1818 Todd, DcficientlyAn a defective manner. 

Defioile, obs. var. of Difficile a. 
t DbH'cIoub. a. Ohs, rare, [irreg. f. L. defi- 
che to fail ; cf. DefioientJ Deficient, lacking. 

1540--X Elyot Image Cav, 6 Because they have been so 
denciouse of knowlage. 

Deficit (de‘fisir , drfisit). [a. F. dtficit (1690 in 
Haizf.), a. L. deficit * it is wanting, there is want- 
ing* (from dtfiche: see DEFioiBirr), formerly used 
in inventories, etc., to designate things wanting.! 

A falling short, a deficiency ; the amount by wntch 
a sum of money, or the like, falls short of what 
is doe or requir^ ; the excess of expenditure or 
liabilities over Income or assets. 

178a Gentl, Mag. LI 1 . 122/1 Tlic defidt In the accounts of 
men entrusted with public eiiiployinent. 1787 T, jErpaaiOM 
If’ rit, < 1 859) 11 . 209 Tliey see a great defidt in their revenues. 
2817 Brntiiam Pari. Ref. Cattch, (i8t8) 75 In congress, 
where, in the very last year, there was a sur/lus , . Instead 
of a deficit y as here. 1861 Musgravb By-roads /is The 
hardier sex was compelled tu make good llie deficit lurising 
from the withdrawal of female exertion. 2879 H. Fawcstt 
in iffth Cent. Feb. T94 (Government of India) Deficits have 
Iwen repeatedly recurring, and debt has been steadily and 
surely accumufated. 

Defide: sccDbI. 4. 

Dofie, obs. form of Drfv v. and sh. 

Defied (d/Tai d), //I. a, [f. Defy w.i + -ed.] 
Treated with defiance, challenged, braved. 

2828 Byron Stanzas to Augusta 11.) vl, 1 'here's more in 
one soft word of thine Than in the world's defied rebuko. 

Defiev (d/fai'di). [f. Drfv v.l h -SB^] One 
who defies, challenges, or braves. 

x/Bs T. Washington tr. Nkhoia/s Voy. Turkic tv. xiil 
zso Zatasnlcis, which signifieth . . defyers of men, for that 
every one of them are bounde to fight aga)^!!^ teiine. xfixa 
TtvoNobieK. v. i. taq .1 am . . To those that boast, and have 
not, A defyer. 2703 kowk l/iyss, v. 1 , This Deher of the 
Gooa 2w6 Miss Mitford Vtilagt Ser. 11. (xBfiji 37a The 
iris, .more sturdy defiers of heat, and cold, and wet, than 
oys themselves. 

tDafiguratioil (dffigifir^»-/on). Ohs, fn, pf 
action from mLd.L. defigurare to disfigure, f, Dl^ 
1.6+ figurare to figure, fignra figure ; cf. F, di» 
figurer.] The action of disfiguring ; marring the 
figure or appearance (of a thing) ; disfigurement. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nkholafs Voy, Turkic it. iii. 73 h. 

By such defiguration thev do shew very horrible. xosS 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (xfifo) ^Tbese traditions are defigur- 
ations and deformations of Christ exhibited. 1839 Lamb 
Lett, (1837) IL sfia A certain petsonai defiguratkm In the 
moiMNiit of this extraordinary centaur. 
tllBfi'gllVffi, V.' Ohs. [a. OF. r/ig^irEF(i8th 
c.), var. S. des^y d 0 gurery mod.F. dif^rerx^Aolo 
L. and Rom. disfi^rdre to DlSFidUBE.] An early 
synonym of DisnouRE. 

2340 HAMKtt.R Pr, Conse. ajioHorrlb^delVgurd tohiEh 
syn. 24. . Eng, Miu* (Warton Club) 24Thow art defogurt, 
tni eyne liethdepe W*lowed 

tDBfigi»i{d/ 1 fi-^iii),V.« OdL (f. DB-1.54 

Fiqube V. deputy delineate),] 

1 . trans. To represent by a figure or fanago > to 
figure, delineate.' 

SS99 A. M. tr. Gabelkoutdt Bk. Pt^nkka tX4/t To be . . 
deflgured or poitriitede in woode. 1832 Wbbvbr Ane. 

; /'Wa 844 Two Stones M they are Im deflfureil. 
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Jh To 

•liMO. Sandy/ Tm. ii. txj By thl»' 
petpfeed life of nan. 
f V* 03s. ran. To be or become stupid ; 
-dialectal ddjfli : see Darr v. 

MM Levins ia6/w To ddfil. neutre, . 

HMUMe (defil/f‘d), A JRfiitf. [f. DmriLS ei.8 
+ -aim. Dijiladt in F. appears not to have this 
sense, but only to be relatra to Dfinta 0.8] -Dx- 
yilXMXNT '-i. 


1851 J. S. Macaulay FUldFort^f. loj The oliject of de- 
filade IS so to regulate the relief of the parapets or covering 
masses, that the defenden may be pmectly screened hy 
them from the view of the enemy. Ibid, xiz It often hap- 
pens. .that a single plane of defilade would give too great a 
relief. sfifiS Pobtlocr in EmycL Brii. IX. 801/a It is pre- 
ferable to excavate behind the parapet, whenever the defilade 
requires so great an increase of h^ht. 1879 CasHlCs 
Ttckn. Educ. ii. zo6 llie various practical operations that 
are gone through to ascertain how much the parapets 
should be raised to obtain cover, are called d^ladt. 
DtAladt (dehli^'d), v. Fortif. [f. Defilabe 
sb . ; answering to mod.F. ddjiler^ Defile ».*] To 
arran^ the j^an and pronle of fortifications, so 
that mir lines shall be protected from enfilading 
fire, and the interior of the works from plunging 
or reverse fire fStocqueler MU. £nsyU.). Hence 
Deflla'ding vbL sb. 

s8s8 J. M. Spearman Brii. Gunner fed. a) 217 When 
a work is commanded by a height in front, the interior 
must be defiladed by elevating the parapet to such a height, 
that a line of fire from, .the hill. . may be every where at least 
eight feet above the terre-plcin of the work. Ibid, a 18 When 
a work is commanded in reverse, tlie parapet or traverse 
most be high enough to defilade the defenders of the ban- 
ciuette oppo.sire the neight. 1830 E. S. N. CAMrseu Diet. 
Afit. Sc. S.V. Dtjftlement^ The operation . . called Defile- 
ment, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude and in 
direction. s8sz J- Macaitlav Field F^tif. 297 Proof that 
the defilading operations have been incorrectly executed. 
Btfil# (d/'fnil, diTdi'l), sb.^ Formerly 7-9 deflld, 
8 dedleo. [a. K. diJiU (17th c.), ppl. sb. from 
d£ filer to Defile v:^ : the final was formerly 
often made -ee in Eng., but being generally written 
-e without accent, has come to be treated as e mute, 
the word being identified in form with Defile v.I 
L MU. A narrow way or passage along wMcn 
troops can march only by files or with a nanow 
front ; esp. (and in ordinary use) a narrow pass or 
gorge between mountains, 
a. defiU, dj^iee. 

i68js Lomd. Gat. No. 2061/2 Th^ repassed the Defilds on 
the side of the Moras. 1098 T. Faoexa Foy. 62 They are 
surrounded with high Mountains ; so that one cannot enter, 
or go out, but thro* a DeJilS or narrow Passage. 1701 Lomi. 
Goa. Na ^723/2 In a Defilee between a great Moras and the 
River Adi^ 1799 Oxrll Veriot's Rom, Rep. 11 , xiv. 340 
He was seized In the Defilees of those Mountains. 1796 7 
Imtr. ^ Ree. Cavalry <i8zi) 2S9 The Regiment passes 
a defild, and forms in line of divisions. sSso £. S. N. Camp- 
bell Pici. Mil. Sc., DefiU. 
defile. 

s886 Loud. Gat. No. 2161/1 A Valley, to which there was 
no passage but by a very narrow Defile. 17x9 Ds Fob 
Crusoe 1. xx. 333 A long narrow Defile or Lane, which we 
were to pass to axi through the Wood. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. 

F, 1 . mv. 4^7 Constantine hod taken post in a defiU about 
Half a mile m breadth, between a steep hill and a deep 
morass. s8i8 Bvron CA. Far. iv. Ixu, By Thrasimenea 
lake, ia the defiles Fatal to Roman rashness. x86e Tyndall 
CUsc. L XX. 139 [The glacier] Mueexes itself through, the 
narrow defile at the base of the Kifielhom. 


St The act of defiling, a march by files, (Also 
as Fr.. iUfild.) 

.* 33 Sm H. Grevilte Diary 65 (Stanf.) In the Place Ven- 
dfime, where the King pla^ himself for the dlfiU of the 
troopa l8fo C E. Norton Church.build. Mia. Ages iii. 
foo She watched the defile through her narrow and em- 
battled streets of band after band of the envoys. 

Forttf. rare. [f. Defile v.^] 
The imt of defilading a fortress. 

iSue (dffdi'I), ti.i Also 5*6 defile. [An 
altered form of d^aU, by association mth 
Fils v. Dbfoul, orig. a. OF. deftmUr * to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate ’, had, by the Z4th 
c., come to be associated with the Eng. adj. foul, 
and, in accordance with this, to be used in the 
sense 'pollute*; in this sense Eng. had already the 
native verbs befoul smd befiU, also foui hxAfih (the 
latter umlaut dcriv. of OE. ful, foul);- 
and the example of these synonymous pairs appears 
to have led to the similar use of defik lieside w^aul. 
What share, if any, the variant defoU had in the 
process does not appear,] 

1 1 . irons. To bruise, maul : cf. Defoul v. Obs. 
e upnRem. Rose (C) 73*7 ne may.-.Tearen the wolfe 

out w Ms bide, nil he be alaine backe and side, Though 
men^him beat and all defile (Fr. Ja iant n* Urt baius ne 
imksee. beguile*]. 

2 . To render [materially) 46 ul, filthy, or dirty; 
to -pollute, dirty ; -to destroy the purity, cleanness, 
or cleatheis of. 

(Rolls) 1 , t8s Letters wryten were 
fe^e^ynoimiede at the end of the yere.) 1990 Palsgil 
$ 0s/a,T dctyl^ I amye m soyle a thing, ye salts . . This 
garoirai b sore detyled. 1535 Coveboalx 7ob ix. 31 Yet 


las 

shttldest thoa dyppe me in & myae owns clothes 

shulde detyle me. -sim Latimbe fdkSerm. Sffi Edwr VI 


LoH. S«. I. Ili 


iThis -Frehch 


had so defiled that flouic, as a wei^ woJre would not 
make it cleana i%d Tmuich Minse^sdm (s68a) 3a5 It is 
not the agitation or the watenu bat>the aadiment at the 
bottom, which troubles and defiles them, tliy Stbvbnson 
Underwoods L xxx. 63 While I defile the dinner plate, 
fig. Ills PBimcoTT PkiUplI, 1 . u. iii, xSa Tho Stain of 
heresy no longer defiled the hem of her nnaent, 
d. To render morally foul or poUnted ; to destfoy 
the ideal purity of; to comipi^ taint, snlly. 

r xjas [see DxFigm], ctsfio PU. Rei, ^ L. Poeme^MEi X04 
lam., defyled with syne, ufio Capc»avbCApwi. 63 DomiCian 
. . was . . in his last ^eres al ddlled wit) vtoes. 1803*81 Tf noalb 
Mark vii. xf Thoo thinges whldi precede out of him are those 
which defyle the man. Traci In Strype Sccl.Mem. 111 . 

App. xliv, ia6 Oh I miscr^le England, defiled with bloud 
by the Pope's sword t x8. . Stiluncplbbt (J.), God reotilres 
rather tliat we should die th,*m defile ourselves with im- 
pieties. 1747 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 11 .^ 302 Christianity, 
free from the superstitions with which it is defiled in other 
countries. 1878 Jowbtt Plato (ed. 2) V. 167 1 'he best things 
in human life are liable to be defiled and perverted. 

-I- 4. To violate the chastity of, to deflower ; to 
debanch. Obs. Cf. Defoul 4. 
a XAjOo CatK Mysi. (Shales. Soc.) 5 She wold not be defy- 
lyde With spot or wem of mail. 1530 Palsgr. I defyle. 

1 ravysshe a mayden of her maydenheed, Je vtote..\M 
defende that 1 sholde defyle her, .Tnd she a mayden. iss6 
Aurelio 4 Isab. fi6o8» H j, She that . . bathe lever to 
than to be defileae. x6xx Biblb Gen. xxxiv. 2 Shechem the 
son of Hamor . . tooke her, and lay with her, and defiled 
her. 17x8 Prior Sohuton in. 453 The husband murder'd, 
and the wife defil’d. 1769 Blackstonb Comm. vt. 206 It 
must, .appear, that she was afterward-s married, or defiled. 
6. To violate the sacredness or sanctity of ; to 
desecrate, profane. 

[Cf. c x4$o Si. Cuikbert (Surtees) 335 And |>at Hs haly 
place be tyled.) ?ax5oo WyelU's wycket (x8a8) 2 The 
arraesof lijNne ^11 8tonde,and shall defyle the sanctuarye. 
1838 Coveroalb a Chron. xxxvL 14 [They] ^ykd the 

> 'They have 


house of the Lorrie. x6tx BiBt.E Nek. xtii. s 


defiled the priesthood. 1683 Burmrt tr. Adords Viepia 
(1684) 144 Those that defile the Marriage- Bed. 
b. To render ceremonially unclean. 

>838 Covkroalb Lev. xl 44 Ye shal not defyle youre 
selues on cny maner of crepynge beest. i6xs Bible Lev. 
xxii. 8 That which dieth of it sclfe..bee shall not cate to 
defile himselfe therewith. — John xviiL 28 1 ’hey themselves 
went not into the ludgementhaU, lest they should be defiled. 
x88r F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs L It is a criminal offence. . 
for a non- Hindu person to defile the food of even the lowest 
caste m.in. 

1 6 . To sully the honour of, to dishonour. Ohs. 

* 83 * J- Bell Haddads Anew. Oeor, 29 b, This foule 

mouthed Gentleman dwraveth and defileth the death of 
that godly man. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 410 Come, 
recreant . . He whip thee with a rod. He is defil'd That 
drawes a sword on thee. 1708 Swiinr Let, Sacram. Test, 
However his character may ue defiled by such mean ana 
dirty hands. 

1 7 . absol. To cause defilement or filth ; to drop 
excrement. Obs. 


defile ; so doth the comimnie thou keepest. 

t8. ittir. To become foul or unclean. Obs. 

1673 J. Caryl Hat. 4 Princ. Love 79 If you do not daily 
sweep your housm they will defile. 

Defile (dffarl),s '.2 MU. [a. F. (1648 in 
Hatzf.), f. De- I. 6 + file sb., File.] 

1 . intr. To march in a line or by nles ; to file off. 
Also transf. 

tyaiK. K. Accomfl. OfiUcer vii. 00 Lest the Army being too 
long Defiling should be defeated by degrees, btfora it can 
form its Lines. 1731 Lkdiard Setkos If. x. 393 He began 

W making the ti — . 

Die diviMon . . d 
Rocks iL III That , , 
defiling across the stage. 

2 . Irons. To traverse by files. 'I Obs. 

XTfix-e Hums Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Ivl, 293 He briskly 
attacked them, as they were defilinma lane, 

D#fi*l6f v.s Fortif. rare. [a. F. (14th c. 
desfilher to unthread, in Hatzf.), f. Dr- I. 6 + 
radical part of mfiUr {-diserfiler)'. see Enfile, 
Enkiude.] -Defiladev. 

1864 in Webster, and in later Dlcti. 

DeflM (difaHd),///.^. .[f.DEnLB 9.U-xn.] 
Polluted, sullied. 

Ccx|iM E, E. Aim. P. A. 724 Bot he com Mer ry)t as. 
a ch^de. .Harmlez, trwe and vndefyide.] iKIpPAUOiLabg/B 
Defyled as a thynge that is soyled, poln. wee Jbe. Taylor 
IVortky Common. Introd. d Nor eat of this sacrifioe with 
a defiled head. 1746-7 Hxrvky Afedit. (i8s8> p. Ui, Men of 
defiled habits and unclean 1^ x8l88 J. Martinbau Stud. 
Ckr. 154 To tear out the demed page of the post. 

Hence t Bafl'MsitM. 

1607 Hirron Wks. I. 328 The corruption and defilednesse 
of nature, which man brings with him into the worid. 184a 
Koobjm Naaman 941, 1 speake of a defilednesse of heart 

Defilee, obs. form of Defile sb.^ 

Dlffilement ^ (dffaMmdnt), [f. Dbfilb e.i + 
-MEET.] The act of defiling, the fiiot 61* state <fi 
being defiled. 

sfiae MiltoM Conan 4/66 When lust .. Lets in defilement 
to the inward parts, syu Steble .Sfiirf. Nm.a86 Fi The 
Chaste cannot rake into such Filth without Danger of 
Defilement. 1814 Southey Roderick n. Where... It might 
abide. .From all defilement safe, 1I81 Gbn. ?. TiIoiiifson 


It, III. CBxxll. *97 Those sooites of ceretaion^ 


b. An . instance of this ; eoner. anything that 
defiles. 

t87i Goldiiio CeUvin on Ps. x. 16 V« holyloiiNd was at 
length puiged firom y* defylemcnts and filtbineik where^th 
it wosberay^. tfiw Milton I)iviiree'Pnt.(i9$i) t6 Mariagc 

S 'n disgrace, .as a work of the flesih almost a defilement. 
W. Salmon Art Ckirurgica Title-p., Removal of 
lements. sStga Ht. M artimeau Farrere il. 33 Purifying 
himself from the defilements of the counter, sfi/t Echo 31 
Jan., The defilements In water which are most fatal to man, 
Xm'ltliunit 3 , Fniif. [a. mod.F, difilement 
(1785 in Hatzf.). f. difiler : see Defili o.b] The 
act or operation of dAladiog. 

xSxfi In James MBit. Diet, M J. M. Spbarnam Brit. 
Gunner (eu. a) ax8 The haoquettes and terre-plelns of ram- 
parts riiat are commanded, should be formed in planes 
parallel to the plane of defilement of the crest of theparajpet, 
tfiee £. S. N. Campbell Diet. MU. Sc. 51 1 'he operation. . 
called Defilement, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude 
and in direction.. Defilement in Altitude is peribrmed by 
raising the parapet, sinking the terrepleine, or constructing 
Traverses. 

Defllgr (d/rai*lai). ff. Defile v.l -f -sb.] One 
who defiles ; also fig. of things. 

X846 Bale Euig'. Votaries 11. (R.), As a defyler of relygion 
and polluter of their holye ceremonyes. igBe Hollvband 
yyeat. Fr. 'Tong, Corrompenr de femmes eu do fiiles, 
a defiler of women, a deflourer of maydes. t6oy Shakb. 
Timott IV. iii. 383 Thou bright defiler Of Himens purest 
J>ed. a 17x9 Addison (J.), 1 riiall hold forth in my anus my 
much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defiler. iSSe Spurgeon Trtas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 9 1 'he world, 
the flesh, and the devil, tliat trinity of defilers. 
Defilia'tion. nonce-wd. [f. Db- II. i + L. 
filuus mo^ftlua daughter + -ation, after affUia- 
iion.'] Deprivation of a son. 

iSaa Lamb A/nsSer. 1. Praise Ckimney.Sw.^ The recovery 
of the young Montagu [may] be but a solitary instahee 
of gooa fortune out of many irreparable and hopeless 
defuiatioDS. 

Dafiliiyp vbl. sb, ff. Dehle 9.1 4* 

•iNO I.] The action of Defile w.' ; defilement. 

t8ft$ Abp. Sandvs Sertn. (1841) 67 We need not their after- 
cleansings, which in truth are defilings. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giretld. Irtl, in Ilolimhed II. 140/2 Indignation for this 
defiling of his holie sanctuarie. xfiw Keble Lyra Inuoc. 
(1^3)38 Washed from the world and sin’s defiling. 
Den’lixtf, ppl. a. [-ino 2 ] That defiles. 
Hence Deflingly adv. 

f8te Mona Cairo Wing 0/ Azraell. ix. 149 It clung to 
her oefilingly, as some slimy sea-weed clings. 
DcAnabililiy (dffditnhbl'lfti). [f. next + -TTY.] 
The quality of being definable. 

1865 PusEV Eiren. ^ Many . . profound theoIo|dans. . 
have impugned its definability, a x866 J. Grote Exam. 
Utilii. Pksios. vii. (1870) 131 'The legal definability of it. 
Dellliabla (difaimfibl), a, ff. Define v. k 
-ABLE.] Capable of being definea. 

as68o Hammond Wks. 1 . 291 (R.) Great variety ..of., 
opportunities, not defineable particularly. s68a Dryden 
Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) x86 As if infinite were definable, 
or infinity a subject for our narrow understanding. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 227 Islam is definable as a confined 
form of Christianity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Remola 11. xxvii, 
^mething apart from all ine definable interests of her life. 
1893 F. Hall in Nation LVII, 4^2 Theordinary predicate, 
that briefly definable by * affirm . 

Hence Dofl’iifebly adv. 

x8o« Foster Ess. i. iii. 31 A state most definably corre- 
sponding to the subject of your attention. 

BeflM (d^ 9 i*n}, V. Forms: 4 delliiie, 4-^ 
dilB*, defyne, 5 defityne, 5-6 dii&iia, dyfly&e, 
5- define. [ME., a. Anglo-F. and OF. defino-r to 
end, termmatc, determine Pr. definar ; .a Koiiianic 
parallel form to I.,, d^intre to end, terminate, 
bound (f. Db- 1 . 3 ^ftnire to end, Finibr), whence 
It. definire, $p. defintr, Fr. and OF. defenir^ de* 
finir. Definer, the common form in OF., is the 
only form given by Cotgr. 1611, and survives in 
Picard, but has been superseded in F. by difinir^ 
with adoption of the transferred senses .of L. di^ 
finXre. In mod. English also dfiue is in sense the 
representative ofX, deflntrt. A parallel form 
dijfinire, with dis- (see Db- 1 . 6) is also found in 
Latin texts, and the forms difiner, desfinir, diffinir 
(i4-i7tb c.) in F.; thence the Eng. variants in 

1 . trms. To bring to an end. Also indr. To 
come to an end. Obs. rare. 

e 1384 Chaucbs ff. Fame 344 For though yoift tone laste 
a seioo Wayte ypoa the conautyon. And eke how that ye 
determyaen And for the more part diftynen. 1468 Menm, 
4 ff^sek. Eap. 370 My mastyr to (forney the ex- 
cheatour, to deflyne an offyte ailm Water Goigea dethe, 
XX. s. X494 Fabvan Ckron. $ The iouirth bnuitl audyth thaii 
at Constantyne : The fyft at Gadwaladyr t bauS also 
diffyned. igte Pyreumu 4 Tli, (Alai Ay and line ye 
yet, did not your life define By Id^onee vigef 
fb. To bring to an end ( 
to determine, decide, settle. 

iSafi Starkey Emgidm tu M. xoj 
Gontroversyk I woldthey scbuld be | 

Spenser F,0, iv. iK vTkese warlike v 
wereinfieM thetaiueMa tofisfiiisu 

Bru. }k. <2614) 4/t wwt eedd be defiaedr was 

referred totheWb^Shba «iM 

(1687) X48 A more ready myfo define CoitrovAslift' 




% To detetmine the boundaiy or spatial extent 
of ; to settle the limits of Alsoy^. 

Maomdbv. xxxt 315 Gowtes, Artetykes. that 
ms duCrnraeni the dinynttn the end of my labour a^enst my 
wills. lAia Fibscott Mtxiico I. s6 The limits already 
noticea as defining its Mrmanent territory. sBfii M. Patti- 
•on JEkr. <1889) 1 . 47 The duties of the gnild towards the 
countiy and city, .were strictly defined. 1874 Gkxkn 
HUi, Tv. • a 164 His first stM was to define the provinces 
of the dvll and ecclesiastical furisdictions. 

b. To make definite m ontline or form. (See 
also Dsfinsd.) 


tgtg WoRDSw. Enaf Wka (x888) 87^1 In nature c . 
thing is distinct, yet nothing define into alnolute inde- 
pendent singleness, 1869 Tvndau NoUt Ltct, 1 174 
For perfectly distinct vision it is necessary that the image 
on the retina should be perfectly defined. 

+«• To set bounds to, to limit, restrict, confine, 
sfitt Douglas Mm«U iv. ii. 30 Quhilkis na way diffynis 
The force nor strength of luif with his hard bandis ! idi^ 
Dk Lawnr tr. Dh Moulin* s Logick^f God is. .so present in 
ail plocea as he is neither limited, nor defined by any place. 
tfiM Sir T. BaowNR Rtlig, Muk 1 . 1 ay Wee doe too narrowly 
define the power of God, restraining it to our capacities. 

4 . To determine, lay down definitely; to fix, 
decide ; f to decide upon, fix upon. 

ig)S Stewart Cron. Scot, II. rao All the lordis for tiutt 
samin thing, And commoun pepill..did defyne Thekingis 
bruther, coUit Cbnstantyne. 1647 Clarkmoon Hiti. Rth. 
n. (>843) 43/t The first canon denned and determined such 
an unlimited power and prerogative to be in the king. 1700 
Gikbon Mite. Wki. (X814) III. 5x0 The situation, the 
measure and the value of the estate cannot now be exaaly 
defined, a syai Ibid. 1 . 158 Two or three years were loosely 
defined for tne term of my absence. 1887 £. Quincy Lift J. 
Ouinev a8o He * defined his position to use a later political 
formula, very clearly. 

fb. iftlr. To determine, decide. 06 s, 

C1374 Chaucer Trains w, 36a Forthi 1 thus defyne :->Ne 
trnste no wight to (ynden in Fortune Aye properte : her 
yifies ben commune, xaoa Hocclevk Letter 0/ Cuj^ld 
Ilian wol we thusconcludenand dyflyne : weyowcoinaunde 
. .that, of thise false men our rcble foon, ye do punyshment. 

Grafton II, Aiithoritie to enquire, intreate, 
defyne and determine of all manerof causes, quercls, debtes. 
xs8a Munoav Due. E. Campion Cb, Neither was that 
borre appointed to define on causes of con.scicnce. x6xa 
Bacon Ett. yudicature(Rt\^.)^^yi llie vniust ludgc. .when 
hee defineth amisse of lands and property, 
fb. To State precisely or determinately ; to specify. 
(Const, with obj, danse or simple obj.) Obs. 


CX374 Chaucer Troylus in. B34 Wherfore 1 wol defifyne. . 
That trewely for ought 1 kan espie Iher Is no verray wele 
is world here, xjfii Daus tr. BulUngerpn Apoc. 


166 b, The day of iudgement can no man difliner X963 
Fulkb Meteors (1840) 46 Cardan plainly defineth, th.Tt Am- 
ber Is a mineral. 1669 Bovle Cout. New E.r/>er. i. (168a) 80 
Even clouds, .may reach much higher than Canleii, Kepler, 
and others have defin’d. 

tb. intr, or absoL To make precise statement. 

et^ WvcLiP.SVm, xciii. Sel. Wks. T, 330 Men shuldcn 
not here diflfytie, but jif God tolde it hem. <7x430 Lyih!. 
Rochas I. ix. (X544) 17 a, Of her byrth fyrst he doth defyne. 
1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 7 8 a Persons being Bankrupt as is be- 
fore defined. s6oo Iiakluvi' Voy. 111. 54 (K.) How then cun 
such men define upon other regions.. whether they were 
inhabited or not. 

6 . To state exactly what (a thing) is ; to set forth 
or explain the essential nature of. (In early use : 
To state the nature or prop^ics of, to describe.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Tt ‘ 

defyne. 14x3 Lvoo. _ . 

of this mansion ne maye no man telle, ne 

and the grete arraye, 1484 Caxton Curiall c That thou 
mayst the better kiiowe now the courte I wyl de.scryue and 
dyffyne it to the. ssafi Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 67 b, 
What it is, Saynt Bemarde declareth . . diflfynynge or dis- 
cribynge it in this wyse. X555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 
Qcero defineth trewe glory to f ' 

desertes. 1677 Gale Crt. 


ilgr. Sowle v. i. (>859) 7a The ^utc 
"1 di^e the ioyc, 


y to bee a fame of many and greate 
f. of Gentiles tv. aoe He that per- 
fines a thing gives limits and bounds 


fectiy comprehends and defines a thing gives limits and bounds 
‘ * ' I his intellect. 1710 Addison A^jrawr. 


to that thing in his intellect. 1710 addison irntg axam. 
: Hiidibres has defined nonMnse (a.sjCowley does 

r Duartes defied 


Na 4 f* Wud 

wit) by negatives. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4- Spir. (1783) I. 
XX. an Descartes defined the essence of the soul to consist 
in thfiihing. 1848 Mill Logie IniroA. fx To define, is to 
select from among all the properties of a thing, those which 
shall be underst^ to be designated and declared by its 
name, Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 1B4 Genius has been 
defined as ^ the power of taking pains 
b. To set forth or explaiii what (a word or ex- 
pression) means ; to declare the signification of (a 
word). [Not recognized by J.] 

I5|a Mors Cotdnt. TindaU Wks. 608/3 All hys other 
sygnificacions 1 lette passe.. except onely that which he 
hath also dilTyned false, sssx T. Wilson Logike (1580) 14 
Therefore ye muste needes have these Predicamentes ready, 
when soever ya will define any worde, or give a natural! 
name unto it, 1714 Watts Logic i. vi. lain defining the 
name there is no need that we should be acquainted with 
the Intimate nature or essence of the thing. 1791 BuswKt.L 
Jol^on an. xyss (x^) I. *93 A lady once asked Mm how 
bo came to adiiie Pasiem *the knee of a horse . 
DKymson Logic gfDefiiulien 86 Horse cannot be otherwise 
defined in a dictlonaiy than as a well-known quadruped, 
need as a beast of burden and in war. 

0. inir. or abfoL To frame or give a precise 
description or definition. 

sgfif Tuemrv. Trag, T. (1837) aoo For th^ of Jpy® 
der^y he definde, iSa Milton Tetreak, ^85*) 168 Ilien 
oidy we know certainly, when we can define. 1736 Buikk 
Suil fl Bn latrod. Wca 1 . 97 When we ctafine we sem in 
dsm^ of cfacwnscribing nature within the honods <^our 
own notions. S843 Ouioa Hdd in (** 7 ®) 8x Hang 

it, ArHuw, why do you set me deflningT 

voL. in. 


isr 

7 w iramf. Of properties: To make (a thing) 
what it &; to give a chameter to, characterize; 
to constitute the definition of. 
s83s G. Hkrbmt Temke^ Invitation li, Coma ye hither 
^**2 define, Komiug you not to your good. 

55 Heing lawfully deriv’d 
of all things that define amagistrate. X873 Bennrtt&Dybr 
<hacks sRot, i, 111. 180 The tout tHsemble of properties which 
^ranyhe character of the natural group, class, or order. 

0. To separate by definition, to distinguish by 
special marks or characteristics {from), rare, 

x8o7-8 W. Irving Salmag. xii. (r86o) sBo By this is defin'd 
The fop from the man of refinement and mind. 1839 Mux- 
CHisoN Rilnr, Sysi, 1. xxxiv. 456 It U difficult to define the 
su^il^ Sihtnan rock from that of.the Old Red Sandstone. 
Dofinod (d/fai’nd), ppl, a, [f, prec. + -edJ 
Having a definite outline or form ; clearly marked 
Also /g. 

*7*7. Newton (J.), When the rings appeared only black 
and white, they were very distinct and well defined. 1B49 
Mrs, Somerville Connect, Phys,Se.xxxv\l 436 The central 
matter is so vivid and so sharply defined tost the nebula 
might be taken for a bright star. 1858 H. Rotiiks Eel. Faith 
(1853) *^5 Hig [man's] animal nature Is more defined than 
his intellectual. 

Hence Deft‘ao^ ath, 

x8ax Scott Kentlw, xxiii, Definetily visible against the 
pure azure blue of the summer ^5*. 

Deflnoment (d/Taimment). rare, [a. obs. F. 
(I 4 fimment (161 1 in Cotgr.),in OF. def^ diffine^ 

mmt (see Godef.) termination, end, f. OF. dejimr\ 
see Dkfimb v.] 

1 . Definition, description. 

xdoa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 117 Sir, his definement suffers no 
perdition in you. 1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 326 Define- 
ment is always by the contrary. Every thing is defined by 
its contrary : ni^ht by day, dark by light. 
t 2 . Limitation, restriction. Oos. 

1643 H UNTON Tmit. Monarchy l ii. 16 This I-egall Allay 
and acfineineut of Power. — ViHit. Treat. Monarchy 
iv. 37 A Civill and Legall definement of Authority. 
Deflner (d/TM-nsj). [f. Dbfink V, + -BR 1 .] 
One who or that which defines. 

■•[Bp PuTTENHAM Eng. Potsii III. xix. (Arb.) 239 Margin, 
Onsmus, or the Defincr of difference. 1645 M it. ) on Colas/, 
(1851) 347 Yee see alraady what a faithful! definer wee have 
him. 8x Johnson Wks. IV. 137 To rir. 
cumscribe |x>elry by a definition will only shew the narrow- 
ness of the definer. 1847 Emerson Re/r. Men, Uses ( Men 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 278 A definer and map-maker of the latitudes 
and longitudes of our condition. 

(d/lM'nig), vbi, sb. [-inqL] The 
action of the verb Dkfine ; definition. 

WycLiF Reek, xliiL 13 'ilie diffynyng, or certeyniee, 
thwof [dt^nitio ejus] vn to the lippe .. therof in cumpas. 
0 palmc. xj^ Palsgr. 2x3/2 Diffytitng, dij/inissement, ai/jH^ 
nition, 138X ^Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 Plato 
in his . . defining of iiaturall dignities. x668 Wilkins Real 
Char. Ded. A ij. The business of Defining, being amongst 
all others the most nice and difficult. 1847 Emerson Kepr, 
Men, PlatoWlVs. (Bohn) I. aya This defining is philosophy. 


.. .. which 

idolt/eT'he dignifying climax of thy verse. iXB$Athenant9n 
4 Apr. 441/a Ine various defining spheres. 

t B6fi*ni8]l| V, Obs, rare. In 4 difDnisao, -Uish. 
[ad. OF. de/tniss-, diMnhs-^ lengthened stem of 
definirx see Dkfinb.J irans. To define. 

c 1374 Chavcek Boeth. iir. x. 88 pilkc goode )mt hou hast 
diffmissed a lytcl her b)’forne, 

Befillit6 (dc'finit), a. {sb.) Also 6 diflynite, 
7 deflnit. [ad. L. deftnU-us defined, bounded, 
limited, distinct, precise, pa. pple. of de/tmre: 
tiee Defirh. Cf. obs. F. dffmt^ •ite (1504 in 
Godef.),J 

1 . Having fixed or exact limits ; clearly defined, 
determinate, fixed, certain; exact, precise. (Of 
material, or, more commonly, immaterial things.) 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. t Either it is an infinite question 
aiiowithout ende, or els it is definite and comprehended 
within some ende . . Those questions are called definite, 
which set forthc a matter, with the^ . . namyng of place, 


of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also 
Is God's working, xfigi T. HUuc] Acc. New Invent, xaa 
The clear and definite understanding of the several parts of 
the Ship, xyse Ayt-iffb Parergon 50 In a charge of Adul- 
tery, the Accuser ought to set forth . . some certain and defi- 
nite time. s8a3 Lamu Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkard, 
Those uneasy sensations . . worse to bear than any definite 
pains or aches. x8M Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 85,! must give 
some decided and definite answer. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxiv. 174 A definite structure was in many places to be 
tra<^. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. f 4. 338 Even this class 
[serfs] had now acquired definite rights. 

b. transf. Said of persons, in reference to their 
actions (opinions, statements, etc.). 

161s Shaks. Cymb. 1. vl 43 Idiots in this case of fauour, 
would Be wisely definjt. «s6i9 Fotherby Atheom. 11, vii. 
1 7 (1623) 377 As definite as hee was In a^lnting the set 
time of the dissolution of BaMlon. Mod, Be more definite 
ii^ur statements. 

Sh Gram, a. Applied, in German and Fairly 
English grammar, to those inflexions of the adjec- 
tive whi& are us^ when preceded by the definite 
article or some equivalent, b. Of verbs: « Finite. 
rare, 0. Definite artidex a name for the demon- 


xiiinifxiifoif. 

strative adjective Mr, and its equivalents in other 
lan^ages, as indicating a defined or paiticnlarized 
individual of the species denoted by the noun, 
d. Pastor preterite defit^e \ the name in French 
Grammar of the tense which coincides historically 
with the I«atin preterite or perfect, and CjMrespoiids 
in sense to the Greek aorist and Minple 

past : e.g. x 7 z'trt/, he came. 

XTRT-si in Chambers Cwt. 1785 W. Ward Gramsnor r. 
xxii. 103 * The ’ is called the definite article. Ibid. iv. ii. 158 
The verb In tills character [i.e. infinitive] may be . . used os 
a nominative case, on which a definite verb depends. tls4 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 3) 1 . 68 The is caM the defi- 
nite article ,* because it ascertains what particular thing or 
things are meant : as, ‘ Give me the book \ sUg For&RS 
HiMUstdnt Gram, (1868) t8 Arabic nouns luive fnNiueotly 
the definite article , . of the language prefixed to them, tbfg 
R. Morris Chhuceds ProL etc. (Clar. Press Ser.) Iniroid* 
33 Adjectives, like the moaerti German, have two fbrms— 
Definite and Indefinite. The definite form preceded by the 
definite article, a demonstrative adjective, or a possessive 
pronoun, terminates in •§ in all cases of the singular. 

8. Pot. a. Said of inflorescence having the oen^ 
iral axis terminated in a flower-bud wmch opens 
first, those on the lateral branches following in 
succession : also called centrifugal or determinate, 
b. Of stamens or other parts of the flower : Of a 
constant number not exceeding twenty. 

184s Lindlev Seh. Bot. iv. (1858) as Stamens definite ; that 
is to .say, obviously corresponding in number with the seimls 
and petals. 18^ 1 . D. Hooker Bot. Primer 45 Definite, 
because the axis is terminated by a flower and does not 
elongate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 144 I'he kinds of 
Inflorescence .. are all reducible to two types Indefinite 
and Definite, or . . Indeterminate and Determinate. 

B. sb. 1 . Something that is definite ; spec. In 
Gram.*, fft. A definite tense; b. A noun de- 
noting a definite thing or object. 

*530 Palsgr. liitrod. 31 Tlie [conjugation] is chefly 
rulM by F, saufe that in liis diffynitcs he tometh into A. 
18x7 CoLERiDGR Lit. 144 Fancy., has no other ctninters 

to play with, but fixities and delinitcii.^ 1B45 Stoduaut 
G%'am, in Eneyci. Metrop. I. 5$ I'hc I^tin nouns in io [ns 
actio\ .•(ccin pniperly to have. OMn definites ; that is to say, 
that they originally signified only a certain number of acts, 
and not action in generul. 

t 2 . ‘Thing explained or defined ’ (J.). Obs. 
vjdb Ayliefe Panrgon 110 Special Bastardy is nothing 
else but the Definition of the genertd, and the general again, 
is nothing else but a Definite of tlie Special. 

Definitely (definitU), adiu [f. prec. + -LY ‘^.] 
In a definite manner ; deterniinalely, precisely. 

1581 Mulcastbr /Wr/(W»xaxxvi.(i887) 140 For the choice 
of wittc.4 definitely. 1851 Hoiihks Govt. 4> Soc, xvl. § 4. B65 
He must definitely acknowledge him, <1 iBeo H. Blair 
Senn, III.lv, (R.i, (Middle age] cannot have itsjieculiar 
character so definitely marked and ascertained. 1807 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 187 The relations Mtween 
Normandy and Brittany were now definitely settled, 

Definiteness (dc’finitni>8). [-nb» 8.] The 
quality of being definite. 

1737 Bailey voiT II, Defniteness^^tXaXwXy, limitedness. 
1837^ Hallam Hist, Lit. 1. ix. 8 5 The definiteness of solu- 
tion, which numerical problems admit and require. 1875 
JowhTT Plato (ed. 2) V. 487 From this want of definiteness 
in their language they do a great deal of harm. 

Definition (defini’Jan). Forms : a. 4^6 dlifl- 
nioioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i and y), 
5-6 -tion, etc., 6 ..ViT. -tioun; fi. 5-6 defi-, o 
defFxdolon(e, 6- definition, [a. OF. de^, def^ 
diffinicion (also definison), ad. L. deflnitidn-em 
(also in MSS. ^ijf)% n. of action from defimre \ 
sec PBFINK. CfT Pr. diff - , deffinido^ Sp. dejinicionf 
It. difinizume^ 

1 1 . The setting of bounds or limits ; limitation, 
restriction. Obs, rare, 

rsjBfi Chaucer WifPe Prol, 25 Yit herd I never tellen . . 
Uppon this noumbre diffinicioun. 14B3 Caxton '( r 74 f. 

403 b/'a Ihenne said he ben they knowen which man sbal 
suffre thyse passyons without dyffynydon. 

2 . The action of determining a controimy or 
question nt issue; determination, decision; spec, a 
fonnal decision or pronouncement of 4n ecclesi- 
astical authority. Obs, exc. in specific use. 

x38a WvCLiF Dan, xi. 36 Diffinicioun, <vi/FMre.(sj|88 detcr- 
roynynge] is ftilly don. s33t-3 Act 34 Hen. VI If, e. xs 1 9 
A finall decree, sentence, judgement, diffinicion^ and deter- 
miiiocion. xgs* Abp. Hamilton Caieeh,^x88^gi At The deter- 
minatiouns and diffiniliouns of general couosellis. 1634 K. 
H. Salerttes Regiment 13 lliis question . . whether a man 
should cate more at Dinner, or at Supper. For ‘definition, 
hereof, it is to be noted [etc.]. i 85 s Brammaia fmt VM, 


viii. 341 This chollei 

r..—. I 


, , , — 

[councils'] authority, discrediteth their definltlohs, iMa 
J. H. Newman Afol, 393 InfiUlibility cannot act outside of 
a definite circle of thought, and it must in ell it* declsiims, 
or definitions, as they are called, profem to be keeping 
within iL 

8. Logici etc. The action of dtjefinjng, or stating 
exactly what a thing is, or what, a worn means. 

t64S Milton Teirach. (X85X) x68 Defiidtiw fs that which 
refines the pure esMnoe of thinp tha-ehcumiiteae^ 
1690 UcKB Hum. Uttd, itt. ill | so Dennhisfiheiog nothing 
but making another understand by WoirdiiL jlifhat Idea the 
Term deAwd stands for. 1730 flAiheii Wmo\ D^httion 
(with AegirimAon unfolding the essence or pelnd 01 a thing 
|y its kino and difference. J. M AaTiNEAir Stmt. Chr. eso 

Definition Is always an enclosure of the true by exclusion of 
the fklse. 1880 Abp. Thomson Laws Th, 8 $4. 83 Definition 

18 * 
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expounds all the marks implied In (he notion, and M 
represents to us the nature or spedfic chwct^ of It. 

6q. six. s8fe W. I.. Davidson JLogk ofDifintUom 3a 
It w the oUject of Definition to determine the imtun or 
meaning or signification of a thing; in other wwds. definition 
is the formal attempt to answer the question, ‘What is itT' 
4. A precise statement of the essential nature of 
a thing; a statement or form of words by which 
anything is defined. 

S3p8 Treviha BaHh, Dt P, R. xix. cxvi. (1^5) geo Some 
thynges haue but one dyifynycyon. c 1490 tr. Ut Imitaiione 
1. i. a, 1 desire more to knowe compunccion his diffinycion. 

1551 T. Wilson l.of^kt 14 A definition of the substaunce is 
a speach which sheweth the very nature of the thing, sayi 
Digces PoMtom, II. V. M ij Of jQuadrangles. .there are nue 
Kortes, as appeercth in the Dimnitions. 1639 Massinger 
Guardian v. iv, His victories but royal robberies And his 
true definition— A Ihief. lyto Steele Tatltr No. fie F 14 
Prt^iety of Words and Thoughts, which is Mr. Dryden’s 
Dchnition of Wit. 1958 Johnson Idler No. x F 4 It has been 
found hard to describe man by an adequate definition. 1848 
Grove Corr, Phys. Forcet 75 The old definition of force 
was, that which caused change in motion. 1864 Bowen Logic 
94 A Definition consists ^iiaarily of two parts, the Proximate 
Genus and the Specific Difference of the Concept defined, 
b. A declaration or formal explanation of the 
signification of a word or phrase. [Not recognized 
by Johnson ] 

? A sgoo WycUfs Wyckei Sub-Title, A verye brefe diffinition 
of these wordcs, Hoc- est cor/us ntenm, 1551 T. Wilson 
Logihe ta A definition of a word is any moner of declaration 
of a word. 1784 Watte Logic i. vi. f s A definition of the 
name being only a dcclamtion in wliat sense the word is 
used, or what idea or object we mean by it. 171(5 Johnimn 
Prtf» to Dkt.i As nothing can be proved but by supposing 
something intuitively known, and evident without pi^f, so 
nothing con be defined but by the u.se of words too plain to 
admit a definition, xms Boswell Johnson an. 1755 (1887) 
I. eoj The definitions fi.ive always appeared to me such . . 
as indicate a genius of the highest rank. . . A few of his 
definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 1885 W. L. 
Davioron Logde 0/ Definition 8? No (dictionary] definition 
of ‘Gold' will IM snfficient that does nut conUin a reference 
to its colour, which supplies os with the distinct meaning 
‘ralden'. 

0. The Action of making definite ; the condition 
of being made, or of being definite, in visual form 
or outline; distinctness; spec, the defining power 
of a lens or optical instrument, i.e. its capacity to 
render on object or ima^ distinct to the eye. 

1859 Reeve Brittany 137 we were content . . to sacrifice 
the artistic definition of' the trees. x86o Tyndall G/ac. x. 
xviii. laj The stratificntion..was shown with great beauty 
and definition. x8^ Newcomb P(p. Asiron, 11. i. 138 The 
dehnition of this telesctipc is very fine. 

b. ^eu. Definiteness, precision, exactitude, ran. 
1886 Argyll Reign Law i. fed. 4) 8 A fallacy is getting 
hold upon us from a want of definition in the use of terms. 
0 . 

1856 R. A, Vai'GHAN Mystics (z86o) I. 309 Alas, for our 
poor definitioiKutter, with his logical scissors I 
Befllll*tiO]Ull, a. rare. [f. prcc. & -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a definition. 

i 96 oAthcnrum 11 Sept. 339 The definitional rule iudi- 
cloudy ].Tid down by hir. Hazlitt, that a proverb should have 
a figurative sense, an Inner sense or an approximate .sense. 

PefinitiTW (d^’nltiv), a. and sk Forms : 4 6 
difflnltyf, -inytif, -yiiytif(e, 5 defiynytyfe, do- 
fenytyffe, 6 dyfflnatyue, deflnytiue, 6-7 dif&- 
nltlve, 7 deflnatlve, 6- definitive, [a. OF. de^ 
finitify diffinitif, -ive (lath c.), ad. L, dhy diffinx- 
tfv-us, f. ppl. stem of defimre : sec Dkkinitk.] 

A. adj. Having the function of defining, or of 
being dranite. 

1, Having the function of finally decidinjpf or 
settling; d^isive, determinative, conclusive, nnal : 
esp. in definitive sentence^ and the like. 


nil. vi. Hvb, 
sentence difFynytif was hanged. 


I Ld. Berners From. 


T. xxiv. 35 It was the moneth of May folowyng, or [=ere 1 
they had aunswere dyffinacrae. STuaBES Anat. Alus. 
ij. (1883) Z06 Maye they as Capytall Judges, gcue definytiue 
sentence of lyfe and death malefactors. z6oi R. 
Johnson Kittjyl. 4 Commio. (1603) 37 Uiion hearing of both 
parties, judgment definative is given, and may not be 
rented. sd88 Answ. Talon's Fcea 3 Barely to say with 
a definitive Gravity, Here's a great abuse. <740 Richardson 
Ctariua{iiti) I. si Expecting a definitive answer. 1763 
Wilkes Com (1805) 1 . 84 The definitive treaty U now signexT 
t8S8 Macaulay Inst. Eng. IV. 537 A jury had pronounced : 
the verdict was definitive, 
t b. transf. of persons. Obs. 

1^3 ^HKK%.Meat./orM. v. i. 433 Neuercraue him, we are 
defiQiiiue..Away with him to death. 1839 Fuller Holy 
X* *76 Desiring rather to be sc»ticall then 
definitive in thecauHesofGods Judgements. 1741 Kicharoson 
Pamela (1824) I. X04, 1 will make you . . my adviser in this 
matter, though not, perhaps, my definitive judge, 
c. That settles or dctxrrmines bounds or limits. 

t86o J. P. Kennedy IP. WM I. xiii. 164 (This] point of 
view should lead to a just and definitive limitation of the 
boundaries. 

. 2. Having the character ofidmaliW as a product ; 
determinate, definite, fixed and final, in Biol. 
opposed to fonnathe or primitive^ as definitive 
organs, definitive aorta. 

a <839 WoTTON (J.\, (ItJ being the very definitive sum of 
this art, to distribute usefully and gracefully a well chosen 
plot. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Up. 1. vi. Other Authors 


ISS 
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I write often dubiously, even In matters whareUi is exMCted 
a strict and definitive truth. sfist/.Q. AuAMStnCDavies 
I Metr, Spst. w. (x87x) T74 The temporary system eslabllslied 
: by the law of tst Au^st, r793. llm definitlva tvMem 
established by the law of xoth December, 1799. sMdDaily 
Teh 30 Oct. 4/4 Some days will prdbaUy elapN before we 
shall be able to announce a definitive result, s^ Newcomb 
Pop, Astron, in. v. 399 A definitive orbic of the oomet. 1888 
Rollkiton & Jackson Forms r/ Animat Lips 803 Ibe 
primitive ovum divides; one of the cells thus produced 
grows into the definitive ovum. 

1 3. Metaph, Having a definite position, but not 
occupybig space : opposed Xxs circumscriptive. Obs. 

1x589, x6a4 see D'snNirxvxLV a.] xfifiy Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. VIT. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, and 
some other of your distinctions .. are but snares. 1885 
Glanvill Seeps. Set. xiiL 73 Who is it that retains not a 
great part of the imposture by allowing them a definitive 
Vbit which is still but Imagination T 
4. That makes or de^s with definite statements. 
a s 6 xo Fotiierby A iheom. 11. bc.^ { a (1633) 996 Plutarch is 
more Jefinhiue, and punctuall, in this point. 186a Lit. 
Churchman Vlll. d/x We should be glad to see more de- 
finitive teaching on the nature of Church Communion. 

6 . That serves to define or state exactly what a 
thing is ; that specifies the individual referred to ; 
esp. in Gram. (Formerly used of the Dkpinits 
article, and of the Fikitr verb.) 

* 1731 Bailbv voL II, R.V. Article. Definitive ArtieU, the 
article (the) so called, as fixing the sense of the word it is put 
before to one individual thing. 1765 W. Ward Gram. iv. 
iv. 164 Of the verb definitive. xSoo W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. VIII. 707 To preserve a name of sect, which ought to 
be simply definitive, from sliding into a term of reproach. 
1884 L.M URRAV Eng. Gram, (ed 3) I. 331 When a noun of 
multitude is preceded by a definitive word, which clearly 
limits the sense to an i^i^gate with an idea of unity, ft 
requires a verb . . in the singular number : as, company 
of troops was detached*. 1854 Elucott Galai. 87 The . . 
definitive force of the article. 

6 . Concerned with the definition of form or out- 
line. rare. 

x8xs W, Tayxxxr in Monthly Rev. LXXVI. up The line- 
less delicate contours of youth and bloom embarrass tho 
definitive skill even of a Correggio. 

B. sb. (the ad;, used ell^t.) 
fl. A definitive sentence, judgement, or pro- 
nouncement. Obs, 

>593 Hurbockr Apol. It^fanls Uttbapt. xz Is there no par- 
don from this general damnatorie sentence and cruell de- 
finitiuet x66o R. Coke Power A Suhj. 134 Judgment is 
the definitive of him who by riant commands, permits, or 
forbids a thing. x8q4 Europ. M^. in Spirit Pub. Jmls, 
(zSos) VIII. Z35 In spite of the Definitive, we shau have 
another battle of the books. 

2. Gram. A definitive word, 
xysx IT ARRIS HertnesixZ^i) xyo Definitives, .are commonly 
cafied by grammarians, ‘articles,* artiatli, apOpa. I'hey 
are of two kind.<i, either those properly . . so called, or else 
the pronominal articles, such as this. that, any, &c. iTfifi-pfi 
H. Tooke Purtey I. 90 About the time of Aristotle, when 
a fourth part of speech was added,— the definitive, or article, 
x8a4 L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 7z As articles are by 
their nature definitives . . they cannot be united with such 
words os are .. as definite as they may be ; (the personal 
pronouns for instance). 

(d/fimYtivll), adv. [f. prcc. + 
•LY 2 .] In a d^nitive manner. 

1. So AS to decide or settle the matter ; decisively, 
conclusively, finally, definitely. 

x53a-3 Act 94 Hen. Vltl, c. X3 8 a All causes testamen- 
tarie .. shall be . . finallve and diffinitiuely adiudged and 
determined within the Kynges iurisdiction. x^ Gbntilis 
Serviids Inouis. xxxvi. (1676) 833 Contumacious Persons 
shall be banished, either definitively, or for a time, xfisg 
Milton Civil Power in Eccl. Causes Wks. (1847) 415/1 No 
man, no .synod, no session, .can judge definitively the sense 
of Scripture to another man's conscience. 1753 Hanwav 
Trav. (1763) 1 . 111. xUI. Z98 , 1 desired he would tml me defi- 
nitively what number of men he would give me for a guard. 
X855 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858* I, il 139 Henry, .definitively 
breaking the Spanish alliance, finmed a league with Francis I. 
1871 Buhtmin Four Phases i. 55 To settle definitively that 
much-vexed question. 

1 2. Afetaph. So as to have a definite position, 
but not take up space : sec prec. 3 . Obs, 
xgap More Dialogs 11. Wks. t88/z 'Though the! be not 
cyraunscribed in place, .yet are thei and angels alsodiffini- 
tivcly so placed where thei be for the time. 1894 De Lawns 
tr. DuMouliu'sLogichzjThn Philosophers, .say that Bodies 
are in a place circuin.scripttvely, and Soules definitively; 
because Soules are not limited or, circupucribed by place, 
and yet a man may say . « that they are here, or there, ana 
not els-where. 1711 tr. Wermfsti Disc. Logom. 98. 
Defl*]litiV 08 l 40 S. [-kehb.] I'he tonality of 
being definitive ; determinativeness, decisiveness. 

1797 Bailey vol. II, Difimtmness, decisivenesii,etc. sjks 
B/ot-nw. Mag. L. x6o Southey is . . thoroughly English, 
however, In the historical definitiveness and decision m his 
religious convictions. . i8m Posra Cains ni. Comm. (ed. a) 
361 The earnestness and aefinittveness of the resolution. 
De-finitiae, V. rare; [f. Difiritb 0 , + -ize.] 
tram. To make definite. 

1878 A. M. Fairbaikn in Contemp. Rev, June xjt The 
Church . . definitixed and generalised tqiinions. i88s ButHm. 
Mqg.^ Nov. 639 I'he *nis* then outstanding bad to be 


Mem. Nov. 
dennltlsed. 

Beflllitor (definaitAi). Also 7 dlflniter 
[a. L. deflntlor^ agent-n. from dtfinln to pBPnrB.] 
1. An officer of the chapter in oerlaiu monastic 
Olden, char^ with the * definition ' or decision 
of points of discipline. 


s«4iVGAOB West /«(£ «!, (1855) 7 ^)Vhen thoTrovinebill 
Chapter is kept, then .. is there om uaniad by naim^of 
Procuialor or DUfiaitor, who is to goe w t^ naiae of the 
whede PfovioGe to the next 4 ^tion of the Oenexali.. 1704 


Narbonne, and In concert with the defimtors gave a new 
form to the old Constitutions. 1867 R. Palmer Life Pi 
Howard 15 uete^ The order [Dominicans] is governed by 
a master-general with his council of definitors. 

1 2 . A kind of surveying instrument : see quota. 
1884 Evelyn tr. FrearPs Archii, 153 This whole Instru- 
ment. .consisting of Horison, Ruler, and Plummet we shall 
call our Definltor. xm Smkaton Edystone L, 1 97 The 
Instrument will .shew the situation, distance from the center, 
and doprension of any mven point, .below the plane of the 
dial . . which instrumentne calls a Definltor. 
Deflnitude (diti'nitiNd). [f. L. diftnU us, 
Definite, after infinitude^ multitude : ace -tude.] 
The quality of being definite; definiteness, precision. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Study Math. Discuss. (1859) 37s 
Destitute of the light and definitude of mathematicaf repre- 
sentations. x 868 T.ATHAM Channel tst, nr. xiv. (ed. 9) 33a 
Results of remarkable precision and definitude. 1875 Veitch 
Lucretius 66 There would be no definitude or leaf or 
flower. 

tX^ftx (difi'ks), V. Obs. [f. L. d^x-f ppl. 
stem of defighe to fasten down, f. De- I. x vfigire 
to Fix, fasten. The early example of the pa. pplc. 
appears to have been formed immed. after 1 ., 
defix-us^ with Kng. ppl. snfBx.] 
trans. To fasten down ; to fix firmly, definitely, 
or earnestly {lit. and fig!). 

1431-50 tr. Higden (Roils) I. 343 The spere of the mes- 
sengere defixede in to the erthe schewedc a prenosticacion 
and as a begynnenge of fishte. 1598 Hakluyt Vov. 1 . 11. 
89 (R.) They were constrained to delixe their princely seate 
anti habitation in that extrem^rouiiice of the north. 1805 

i . Dove Con/ut. Atheism t 6 The eyes of the i^ple will be 
efixed vpoti them. 1664 H. More Myst. luiq, 964 Those 
Ten Horns answerable to the Beast with ten Horns in 
Daniel, .seem to defix and determinate the Prophecy to that 
sense, x^ J. (Goodman Penit. Pard. 11. i. (z7Z3) 146 When 
a man . . ciefixes his thoughts, and suspends nis determina- 
tion till he see plain reason to incline him this way or (hat. 
Hence f Defl'xed, defixt ppl. a. 
x6sr Gaule MagastrOfU. 980 With defixed eyes and dis- 
tracted countenance. s6Bi Gunvill Sadducismus izfi In 
intent and defixed thoughts upon .some, .object. 
tp 6 flzi 0 li (diTrkJon). Obs. [ad. late U de- 
fixidn^m, n. of action f. dcftghe to fasten down, 
etc. (see prcc.).] Fixing, fastening. 

x68o H. More Myst. Godl. 1. ix. 30 By the defixion of our 
Phansy upon wliat is most gross and sensible. 

Beflanabi'lity. rare. [f. next : see -itt.] 
Defiagrable quality, readiness to deflagrate. 

a zdpx Boyle Wh. I. 362 (R.) The opinion of the ready 
deflagrability (if I may so speak) of salt-petre. 

DeSagvable (deil^b'l), a. ran, [f. L. 
^flagrS-re to DmAOBAm -BLlt.] 
axfipx Boyle Wks, I. 53B (R.) More inflammable and 
deflagrable. 

Beflagprate (dc-fl5gnfit), v. Physics, [f. L. de- 
fiagrdt^, ppl, stem of defiagrdre to bum away, 
bum up, consume, f. Dk- I. 3 \fiagrdre to bum.] 

1. trans. To cause to bum away with sudden 
evolution of flame and mpid, sharp combustion 
{p.g, a mixture of charcoal and nitre thrown into 
a red-hot crucible). 

STST Bailry vol. II, Defiagrais, to inktndle and burn off 
in a Crucilile a Mixture of Salt or some mineral Body with 
A Sulphureous one. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc, 908 
When coal is deflagrated with nitre. 1876 S. Kms. Mus. 
Caial. No. 1389 The spark from tMs battery deflagrates 
a platinum wire a foot long. 

2. intr. To burst into flame and burn away 
rap' ‘‘ 


tfmPkiL Trans. XLVI. 449 Neither these, nor those of 
Cheltenham, will deflagrate or flash in Touch-Paper, nor on 
burning Charcoal, as true Nitre will do. 1794 G. Adams 
Not. 8> Eap. Philos. II. xx. 378 Such a deg^ of heat as 
would cause the nitre to deflagrate. 1893 Edin, Rev. HI. 
95 IjCt a drop of water be projected upon thb liquor.. it 
instantly deflagrates with a sught explosion. 1876 Harley 
Mat, Med, i6x When thrown on the fire it deflanates. 
Hence Oe’flagrated, Po*flagirating ///. adfi. 
1786 Amorv Bunete {1170) IV. 93 The defli&tlttg nitre 
consumes the sulphur of the antimony. 1788 Ktii in Phti, 
TVans. IXXVllt. 197 Giving a deflagrating quality to 
paper soaked in this Itquor. slat Faraday Exp. Res. xvi. 
78 A black residuum is left . .which, .when heated, .is found 
to be deflagrating. 1831 T. P. Jones Convert. Chem. xxu. 
999 I'he ddtEgrated chareoal. 

Beflagration (defligr^i'/an). [fld. L. ddfiih 
grStidn-em^ n. of action from defiagrSre to De- 
FLAGBATK Cf. mod.F. d^^gratmtij 
f i. The mpid burning away of anyUdng in a de- 
structive fire ; contumpSon by a biasing nre. Obs. 

1607 J. King Serm. 30 A type of the deflagration of 
Sodome and Gomorre. a 1833 Lennaio tr. CaapMs Wted. 



chaii^ its torrent fires, whlc^. outy with them defisfni- 
tion, ruin, and hmatt i8tf PImxbxtom /VAw/. IL J47 In 
Fifeshire ..a coal-ihine has ccntiiined In a stare or<^ 
reation, at least ebioa the thne of jSochanaa^ xjfc.: 

ltxxxbi.3iiW 



Mv.tlM on gonpowdor, for cx«nple, fol. 

iowtd by tlw Magntuon oC tne guopowdor* 

t b. Of a volcano : A biazi^ out into flame. 

Ray Cnatkn ti. v. (i73a)a5pi;ba great Deflagrations 
or EiUmfonR of Yulcaooa 

8. Physics, The action of deflagrating; rapid, 
sharp combustion with sudden evolution of flame ; 
esp, the sodden combustion of a substance for the 
purpose of producing some change in its com- 
poMtion by the joint action of heat and oxygen (cf. 
quot 1831); also, the sodden combustion and 
oxidation of a metal by the electric spark. 

xees Boylb Oriff, Formes g* Nor were all its in* 
flammable parts consum'd at one deflaaration. 1^4 Phil. 
Tram, IX. xoa The de^ration of Niter. 1706 Phiujvs 
( cd. Kersey), D^agraSum . , In ChymUtry, the inkindling 
and burning uflf }ii a Crucible a Mixture of a Salt or of some 
Mineral Body with a Sulphureous one. in order to purify 
the Salt, or to make a Rogttlut of the Mineral ; as m the 


when the body parallel to its course is at a greater distance, 
the ray is bent from it, or deflected. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
Hi. 36 If wc look at an object through a prism, the ra^ of 
light coming from it arc deflected. 

S,fig. (in reference to a course of action, conduct, 
and the like). 

g KM '^kwmm.'oDivorct Hen. VIII (1878) 66 To uvertc 
and deflect him from this enterprise. x6ao Suklton Quix. 
IV. ix, II. xx8 Let me cleave to the Supporter from whom 
neither thy Importunity nor Threats, .could once deflea me. 
sflfli Kimglakb Crimea I. L 7 The personal ond family 
motives which deflect the state policy of a prince who is his 
own minister. 1878 Lucky Eng, in litA C. II. ix. 540 The 
evil of all attempts to deflect the judgment by hope or fear. 

4 . To turn or convert (a thing) to something 
diflerent from its natural quality or use. 

1613 PuRCRAS Pilgrintags vii. iii. (1614) 670 That Title of 
PresUgian (easily deflected and altered to Priest lohfi). 
a 1711 Kkm Hymns Evang. Poet. Wk.s. 1721 I. 109 How 
God's Albwisc Superintending Will To greatest Good de- 
flected greatest ill. 

11 . intr, 

5 . To turn to one side or from a straight line ; to 
change its direction ; to deviate from its course. 

l 4|8 SjkT, fiaowiiK Psend, Ep, n. ii. At some rarts of the 
Axom it (the needle] deflectein not, but lycth in the true 
meridian. silfo6 Whiuton Th. Earth i. (ryaa) S 3 .'l hey 
to deflMt from tliat great Circle in wliifh they befoi’e were 
seen to move. 1706 Ir. Grigoris AstrmA. 155 The mme 
piwt of the Moon is turned towards the Ewth, or at least 
docs not deflect much from it. *879 R, H. Elliot XVrdt^ 
m Foreheads 11.6 Then deflecting a little to their right, 
.they ^ on a long ridge of grassy mil. 


Panorama Sc. <7 Art II. s8a Galvanic batteries .. the 
larger the plates, the greater is their power of deflagration. 
183X T. P. Jowas Cowers, Chem. xxii. 938 The metals arc 
sometimes oxidised by what is called deflagration. That 
is, by mixing them with nitre, and projecting the mixture 
into a red hot crucibla 

Deflagrator (de-flagr^itdj). [agent-n. in L. 
form, from deflagt‘dre to DfiFriAGBATK.] An in- 
strument or apparatus for producing deflagration, 
esp. a voltaic arrangement for the production of 
intense heat. 

i8a4 Lonov, in Ltfe (1891) I. v. 51 llie galvanick heat 
produced by Professor Hare s deflagrator. xfley Wekkks in 
Meek. Mag. VII, 425 The Safoty gas deflagrator, nn oxyhy. 
drogen blowpipe on an entirely new principle. iM S. Kens. 
Mm. CtUal, No. 1956 Hare's Calorimotor, or Deflagrator. 

Baflata (d/fl^>‘t), v. [f. h. dcJlaPt ppl. stem 
of dejlare^ to blow away, f. Dk- I. 2 + flare to 
blow ; but in mod. use the prefix is taken as D£- 

I. I, down, or De- 11 . i.] tram. To release the 
air from (anything inflated). Hence Bafla'tlon. 


X89X strand Mag. II. 498/j Spencer proceeds to deflate 
' ^ mn. 1899 Cyrl. Tour, Clu: ^ * 

repail 

1/3 A iw 


the balloon. x89a''C>rf. 

of repairs the tyre is deflated. xSgx Pall Mall i 

. ^ L new patent valve, possessing the long-d<isircd means 
for deflation .ns well as inflation. 


.luh Gas. Aug. 329 In case 
y G. 6 Aug. 


Daflact (d/fle kt), V. [ad. L. deflcct-Hrc to bend 
aside, or downwards; f. Die- 1 . x, 2 + fleet Hre to 
bend.] I. tram. 

1. To bend down. Cf. Defubcted 2. 

1630 Lovn Battums 72 Hiey pray with deraissive eyelids. . 
and with their knees deflected under them. 

2 . To bend or turn to one side or from a straight 
line ; to change the direction of ; to cause to de- 
viate from its course. 

c 1630 Jack.son Creed iv. v. Wks. III. 57 It would argue 
no error sumetirovs to deflect uur course. . Dauwin 
Voy. Kfai. xxi. (iSl^a) 491 The current seemed to be deflected 
upward from the face of the cliff. x86o T kistkam Gt. Sahara 
xvii. 287 The French . . will do all in their power to deflect 
the stream of commerce to a mure northerly channel. X879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone x In 1830, Oersted discovered 
that an electric current would deflect a magnetic needle. 

b. Optics. To bend (a ray of light) from the 
straight line ; esp, to bend away from a body. 

1796 RaoutiiiAM in Phil. Tram. LX XX VI. 264 The 
first knife deflected the im.*ices formed by the second, in 
precisely the same degree that it inflected those images 
which itself formed^ x8xi A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. 


thwCMluflike 




1 Kings do deflect from 
^ BaowRB Pseud, Kp, 
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VI. *1 Mm creatures mosed to the ayre, defleOt in ex- 
uyimty from their naturall colours. 1733-4 Wauurton 
Rev, Relig. ii, The Mind . . can, every moment, dc- 
j^he line of truth and reason. sIm M. Arnold 
mnaldy M ix^ £sa 8x The points where this type deflects 
fim the truly humane ideal 

DefldOt (dffle’kt), a, [£ as prec. after ppl. 
forms in </, as ereet.j Deflected, lint aside. 

^1 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Windows tos .So swept 
. . 1 he marshalled thou.sands,— not an eye deflect To left or 
right. ' 

Deflected (d/ne*kt^), ///. a, [f, Deflect v. 

+ “ED.] 

1 . Turned aside ; bent to one side. 
i860 Mauky Pkys. Geogi Sea xvjl, 881 Monsoons are, for 
the mohl pari, trade-winds deflected. 1874 S. Cox Ptlgr, 
r Walking in subtle and deflected paths, 
a. Zool, and Bot. Hent or curved downwards ; 
« Deflexkd. 

iM Weoster, Deflected. In botnn}*, hending downward 
archwLse. x^ Woodward MollHsca 11. 165 Glandina.. 
^'c^cntaclcs deflected^ at the lips, licyond the eyes. 1867 
F. Fkancls vi. (1880) 195 The winn..come up to 

an^C ' -a-s it i.s termed, they are deflected. 

3 . Philol. Used to tran!-. 1 ate F*. flpehi^ n term 
proposed for the * strong * grade in ablaut serii a. 

*6^ K. 'J'. Elliott tr. V. Henry's Compar, Cram, fi 41. 47 
We may distinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, 
the weak or reduced grade, and the deflected grade ( fllchi). 
Ihtd. 48 I.-F.. tyi>c5, *bkiydh (to trust), weak *bhtdht de- 
flected '*bhoydh, 

Defla'Otingy vbl. sb. [-ino h] The action of 
the verb Dekleot. 

1623 CocKERAM, DtfleciingSt turnings from good to bad. 

Defle*Cting,///. /r. [-ino-.] Tlmt deflects. 

Dflleciing magnet : a magnet used for deflecting a mag- 
netic needle, as in a galvanometer. 

1796 Brouoham in Phil. Trans. T.XXXVI. 220 The r.iy 
moves in nn ellipse by the inflecting, and an iiyperliola 
by the deflecting force. X851-9 Sabine Man, Sei. Ena. qt 
When the weather dues not permit the inani)mUition of the 
weights, deflecting ni.'ignuts are su bstiluted. 1857 Wiiewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. 11 . 23 Gravity must act as a deflecting 
force. 

Deflection : see Dkklkxion. 

Deflective (d/flektiv), a. [f. Dkflkct V. + 
-IVK. (L. analogies would give t/i£//mW.)] Hav- 
ing the quality of deflecting. 

1813 P. Barlow Math. Dict.^ Deflecthut /arecs. x88i 
Luouock in Nature No. 618. 411 In 1819. .Oersted had 
discovered the deflective action of the current on the mag- 
nciic needle. 

Defleotoiaetev((b‘flck4i’in/t3i). [Sec -meter.] 
(See quot.) 

X874 KNiraiT Dili, Mech.^ Dflectometer, an instrumeut 
for measuring the deflection of a rail by a weight in rapid 
motion. 

Deflaotor (d/flekt^x). [f. Deflect v. + -or 
for -ER : the corresponding form on L. analogies is 
deflexor,"] An instniment or contrivance for de- 
flecting; e.g. (<r) a deflecting magnet ; (b) n. plate 
or diaphragm for deflecting a current of air, gas, 
etc. 

1837 Brewstkh Magmd. 344 Dipping needle Deflector, for 
measuring the Variation and Dip of tlie Needle. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1 . 1 198 The * Deflector’, an 
adjustible magnet laid on the glass of the Compass bowl 
and used, .to discover the 'semicircular ' error produced by 
the ship's iron. 1887 Patl Mall G. 4 June X2/1 Ibesc 
sprinklers consist of a plate and a deflector . . The deflector 
is for the purpose of breaking the column of water into 
.spr^, which falls in a dense shower over the flames. 

t D6fl6*ti011. Obs.^ ® [ad. L. deflclidthiftt, n. 
of action from defllre to weep over, Dewail, f. De- 
I. 3 + flere to weep.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Deflctim^ n bewayling or be- 
moaning. 

Deflax (drfleks\ a. [ad. L. deflex-us, pa, pple. 

of to Deflect.] Deflexkd. 

X794 Martyn Rousseau ^ s Rot, xxvii. 420 In the common 
Bee Orchis it (the lin of the tiect.'iry] consists of five lobes, 
which are deflex or nenl downwards. 

D^exed (d/flekst;,///. a. Zool. and Bot, [f. 
prcc. + -El).] Dent downwards ; deflected. 

z8e6 Kikuy h Sr. F.ntomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 386 7 'ho 
organs of flight are deflexed and do not lap over each other. 
1845 Linolky Sek. Bot. iv. (iSsB) 41 Stem rough with 
deflexed bristles, 1871 Stavklky Brit Insects 127 Such 
insects as have the wings, when at rest, deflexed— lying over 
the body like a shelving roof. ^ 18M-84 F. E. Hulme Wild 
FI. p. vi, Pedicels bearing fruit deflexed. 

DeflexiM’lit^. V- next-h-itr.] Capability 
of being deflected 

t796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVL 263 The in- 
flexibilities of the rays are directly as their deflexibilities. 
18^ Edin. Rev, VI. 95 He attempts to demonstrate some 
connexion between the greater oeflevibility and the less 
reflexibility of the red rays. 

Xl^exibliE (dyflc'ksIbT), a. [f. L. defleX’US 
(see Deflex) + -ble.] Capable of being deflected. 

XTod Brougham in Phil. Trans, LXXXvI. 334 It Is 
evident that the most inflexible rays are also most de- 
flex ible. 

Dttflexioiis deflection (dfnc‘kj9n). Tad. L. 
dPflexiSn-em, n. of action f. defleefPre (ppL stem 
deflex-^ to Deflect. Cf. mod.F. diflexton (Diet. 
Acad. 176a, occurring also in idth c. as di flection). 
The non-e^mological spelling deflation^ now very 
common, is taken from the present-stem deflect-^ 


DDDLBITOSJI* 

associated with noons of aotion from L, ppl. stem 
in «s eoiiseiion, dissictioH, etc-l 

1 . The action of betiding down ; the condition of 
being bent or curved ; also, a bmd or curve (as a 
result). 

In Mleeh. The betiding of any body und^ a frabsvqrse 
strain ; the amount of this. In Entom, The slate of bring 
bent downward, as the deflexion of the wings when folded ; 
also, a deflected part or margin- 

3 jj^|, 0 inetans 
of the head. 

,, the weights 

were removed, the piece retained a permanent deflexion. 
1879 Cassells Techu. Ednc, IV. e7<Vs deflection of 
a beam supporting a lateral weight. 

2 . The action of turning, or state of being turned, 
away from a straight line or regular path; the 
amount of such deviation ; also, a turn or deviation 
(as an effect or result). 

i66g Phil, Trans, 1 . 105 Of which deflection he ventures 
to assign the cause. 1831 Brewster Nctvton ii85<) L xil. 
392 In 1684.. Newton discovered that the moon's deflexion 
in a minute was sixteen feet, the seme as that of bodies at 
the earth's surface. i8m Hxrschkl A strum, viii. 967 De- 
flection from a straight line is only another word for r//rr*G- 
ture of path. 186a Merivalk Rom, Emp. (1865) VII. Ixi. 
339 1'hey . . possibly noted the great deflection of the coast 
southward from Cape Wrath, 
b. Of things immaterial. 

t6(M Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, i. j] 3 Of the works, of nature 
which have a digression and deflexion from the ordinary 
course of generations, prod net ion-:, and motions. 1648 W. 
Mountacux Detfout Ess. 1. 113 (T.) King David found this 
deflection and indirectness in our minds. 1649 Jkh. Taylor 
Gt Exemp, it. ix. Deflexions in manners. i8ij|o Dk Quin- 
CKV Style lit. Wks. X. 190 We Rholl point out the deflexion, 
the bias, which was impressed upon the Greek speculations 
in this particular. ^ 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. xiv.(j672)86 
At this extreme point of spiritual deflexion and depression. 
1878 M«>xlev Unht, Serm. iv. (1877) 84 7 ’he type of religion 
it has uroduced is a deflection from RimpUcity. 

8. 'J'lic turning of a word or phratic aside from its 
actual form, application, or grammatical use. arch, 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1311 By a little deflexion 
of tlie name, t that Canicular orDogge starro is called Kvwr. 

A 1619 ForHRKBV Atheam, 11. 1. 1 8 (1623) lox That censure 
of C'llullus (with a iiiile deflection) might very fitly btc 
applied viito him. 1659 O. Walker Oratory 34 By a gem le 
deflexion of the same word, in changing the siibslantlvu 
with the adjective. 1807 G. Chalmbns CaUdonm 1, i. tv. 
ixq Grym .signifies strength j and hence, by a little de- 
flexion, Grym caino to signify any strength. 1830 Da 
Quincev Bentley Wks. i8^> I V. 111 note, A riractice arose 
of giving to Greek names in at thcTr real Greek tennination, 
witnuut uny Roman deflexion. 

4 . Ekclr, and Magn, The turning of a magnetic 
needle away from its zero ; the measured amount 
by which it is deflected. 

1646 Sm'T. Browne Psextd, Eh. 11. ii. 63 The variation of the 
compa.sse is . . a deflexion ana siding East and West from 
the true meridian. 1863 1 ’yndali. Ileal i. 4 A moment's 
contact siiflicvs to produce a prompt and energetic deflection 
of the needle. 1865 EMI MallG. 3 Ang. t/a The curious 
electrical phenomenon known to electricians as ' deflection 
has to-day Iwen observed through the United Kingdom. 

6. Optics, The bending of ruys of light from the 
straight line. By Hooke applied specifically to 
the apparent bending or turning aside of the rays 
passing near the edge of on opaque body, called by 
Newton inflexion^ and now explained as a pheno- 
menon of Djffraotion. 

(Brougham tried to differentiate inflexion and deflexurn : 
see quot.) 

z6m-5 Hooke Lect, Light Wk«. (1705) 188 The Light from 
the Kdgelof a card or razor] did strike downwards into the 
Shadow very near to a Quadrant, though still 1 found, that 


the greater the Deflection of thU new Light was from the 
direct Kacliations of the Ome, the more Taint they were. 


luuiiu uilivnsiu lAFui iruni r^imAivni miu rciraviivfi • ■ aiiiv 

is the same property which Sir Is.m' N ewton calls Inflection. 
Z796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 228 DM, t. If 
a ray passes within a certain distance of any body, it Is bent 
inwards; this we shall call Inflection. 3. If it passes at a 
still greater distance it is turned away; this may be termed 
Deflection. i8e8 J. Webster Nat Phil, 174 This deflection 
is supposed to proceed firom the attraction of the denser 
medium. 1831 Brewster Newton viii. (1839)99 D) hU paper 
of (674.. he (Hooke). .described the leading phenomena of 
the Inflexion, or the deflexion of light, as he cmIs it, . 

6. Naut, The deviation of a ship from her true 
counie in sailing. 

1706 PHiLLirs(ed, Kersey), Deflection. .In Navigation, the 
Tendency of a Ship from her true Course, by means of 
Currents, &c. which divert or turn her out of her rirtt Way. 

DeflexionlEO, -ed, -atlon : fu^e De- If. i. 
t Dafl6*zlty. Ohs, [f. L. dsflex-us Deflex ^ 
-ITY.] The quality of being deflected (said of rays 
of light ; see Deflect ab, Deflexion 5). 

1797 Brougham In Phit TranSi LXXXVll. 360 We 
may . . say that the ram of light differ in demnee of re- 
frangity, rt Aexity, and ncxiiy, com|mhending inflexity and 
deflexity. .theRe terms . , allude to the degree of distance to 
which the rays are subject to the action m bodies. 

DtfltXUVt (d/Ae ksiHi, -fle'kj^). fxffc, [f. L. 
d^ex~, ppl. stem of deflectHfe to Defukt -f -oeb : 
ct fiexur€,’\ Deflexion, deviation ; the condition 
of being bmt (down or away). 

idfld Blount Okssogr., Diflexure, a bowing or bend- 
ing. tSys OsiLBY Brti, 4 Deductions for the, .smaller 
Deflexures of the Way. Florist's JmL 17 The Up. . 

X8*-J 



DirLOOGULVl. 

iiiktead of being saddle>khaped by the luiul deflexure of the 
Hdeii is perfectly flet 


t MftOXOate, tf. Obs, rare - ». [f. deJUc^ 
edre, iiejleecat^ to plock off, pluck, f. Ds- 1. 6 <h 
Jhee-us lock, flockj (See quot.) 


Idea CocKKRAM, D 0 occate, to weare out a thing. 
Mllorata (dfflo<*‘rA| de‘flor/t), a. [ad. L. 
Jtorat^us, pa. pple. of dejldrare : see next. Cf. L 
d^rere to shed its bloom.] 

1 . BoL Past the ilowerin^ state : applied to 
anthers ttiat have shed their pollcoi or to plants 
when their Howera have fallen. 

xfleB Wkbstxk, D^oraU^ in hotany^ having cast its fiirin, 
pollen, or fecundating dust. Martyn» iflsf Geay Struct, 
Hot, Gloss., Defidraie^ past the flowering age. 

2 . -Deflowerkd; having lost virffinity. 
xSfla in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Deflorate (de‘dore<t), V, rare. In 5 deifiorate. 
[f. ppi. stem of late L. deMrart to deprive of its 
flowers, ravish, f. Da- h 6 +Jids,Jldr-efn flower.] 

+ 1 . traHs, To deflower (a woman). Obs, 
c HAaoiNO Chrom, cvii. vii, The women cuer they 
diuioate In euery place, and fouly defflorate. 

2 . To strip (a plant) of its flowers, 
iflap E. JxssK Jfitl. Nat, 165 They (the chaffinches] will 
deflorate too the spikes or whorls of the little red archangel. 

Defloratioil (deAor^>*Jon). In 4-5 -acioun, 
5-6 -aoion, -aoyon, 6 -atioun, deflouration. 
[a. OF. defioracion (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. de- 
Jibrittidn-efn plucking of flowers, of virginity, n. of 
action from defiordre to Defloweu.] The action 
of the verb DsFLowaa. 

1 . The action of deflowering a virgin. 

c 1400 MAUHDev.(Roxb.)xxxi.i4t Pedefloracioun of niaydens. 
141^ Caxton Gold, Leg, 196 b/a Tellyng to hir the place & 
tyme of hir defloracion. ijQfl Hellkndxn Crm, Scot, (i8ax) 
1 . T99 He. .complanit hevily the defloration of hisdochteris. 
x^j Ches|£mp. Loti, ]V. ccclxxvl 198. sfles Med.^ yrul. 
iX. 71 Opinions generally entertained on the subject of 
Defloration. 1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., Dejloration, a term for 
sexual connexion for the first time without violence, in 
distinction from rape. 

2 . The culling or cxcerptijig of the flowers or 
finest parts of a book ; a selection of choice pas- 
sages. 

1187 Trfvisa Higdeu (Rolls) VII. 271 pe whiche book pis 
RoMrt defloured Kulempnelicne, and took out he beste, so 
bat it semed )»at kat defloracioiun la now more worby ban al 
M grete volume, sdia .SiauxM in Dravtode Poly-oib. To 
Kdr. Alii, The common printed Chronicle, which is. .but an 
Epitome or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine. x 6 g 4 
Ray in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 203 Your Histor)’, were tt 
reasonable for me to beg the defloration of it, would afford 
the greatest ornaments to it 1749 Caktu llht, Eng, 1 . 
PretTS The Historia llritonum out or which he says, he made 
those deflorations. xSoo K. Ellis in Hermathena XVI. 1 84 
The dijdoredioHi or M8S. containing excerpts. 
Da'floratori rare, [agent-n. f. L. dejldrdre ; 
see prec.] One who excerpts the finest parts of a 
book or author. 

1847-8 G. Lamusaink in A hp, Uahede Lett, (1686) ^24 1 'his 
is the same Robert, the deflorator of Marianus mentioned by 
Malmesbury. 

Daflore, deflour, obs. forms of Defloweu. 
tDeflonTish, V. Ohs, In 5 de-, diffloryfali, 
6 deflorisoli. [a<L OF. de(s)Jl(ntriss-, lengthened 
stem of de\s)Jlourir, now di^urir, to Deflower, 
f. De- I. ^-^orir^ fieurir to Flouribu.] 

1 . irons. To deflower; also to sixiil, ravage. 
1404 Fasyan Chron, vii. he shuld . . also defloryssh 
y<> emperours doughter. /hid. viL 470 llie sayd bysshop. . 


y<> emperours doughter. Ihul, viL 470 lac sayd bysshop. . 
had difllorysshed a mayden and doughter of the sayde .sir 
Gautier. ieA Lklano itin, V. 4 Montgomerike deflorisched 
by Owen Gundour. 

2 . intr. To lose its flowers, to cease to flourish. 
t8fl6 TtAVr Comm, PkUip, iv. xo It had deflourished then 
for a season, and withered, as an oak in winter, 
t Deflott'xiahed ppl, a., having lost its flowers, 
x6i6 Drumm. or Hawth. Sohh, xlu, Deflourisht mead, 
where is wur heavenly hue? 

+ Deflow% V* Obs.rore-^, [f. De- I. i + 
Flow, after L. dejlu/re to flow down or away ; see 
DErLVERCS, etc.] intr. To flow down. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud, EP, iii, iv. 274 A collection of 
eome superfluouR matter deflowmg from the body. 
DtiLowev (dffldue'j), V. Forms : 4-7 deflore, 
defloure, 5 -7 deflowro, 4-9 doflour, d- deflower. 


rr. aej^rar, j)p. aesjtorar, It. dejiorare, repr. L. 
defihrare to deprive of its flowers, to ravish, f. 
De- 1, 6 •¥ flos, Jlor>em flower. With this prob. is 
bl^ded OF. desflorir, -flourir (14th c.), in i6thc. 
defflorir, mod.F. dijleurir in same sense, and 
i^ratu. The form is now assimilated to flower!\ 
1 . tram. To deprive (a woman) of her virginity: 
to violate, ravish. ^ ^ 

I38i Wvcup Rcchts. xx. a The lust of the gelding defloutede 
the )unge womman. 1393 Gower Conf* H. 322 Vhkh sigh 
her suster pale and fade. .Of that Ihe hadde be deflour^. 
* 4®8 Fauyah CAwii. VIL ccxxxviiL 278 The whkhe..he 
deflowted ^ hyr vwgynytie, xS8» W. Comminoham 
CotMOgr, 6/<um 196 They have tbys use that whan any 
maime marieth, he must hommit his wife to the priest to be 
didlottrad. f8if Bible Eeelus, xx. 4 As is the lust of an 
Ennttoh to defloure a virgtne, 1775 Aoair Amor, ind, 764 


The French Indians are raid not to have deflowered , any of 
our ^Qg women they captivated^ 

2 .^. To violate tnvage, deaecratei to rob of 
its bloom, chief beauty, or excellence; to mil. 

m88 in Snrteu Mite, (1890) 58 This cltb . . V/is never 
dvflorid be force ne violence. leeo e e DuHaAR Poem IxxU. 

53 With blude and swell was all deflorde Hb face, 1598 
Spenser H^mne Hon, Beetntio 39 That wondrous paterae 
. . layd up in secret store . . that no man may it see With 
sinfull eyes, for feare it to deflore. sfli4 tr. MetriinPt \ 
Cong, China Aiv, 1 will not ..deflower that worth of its 
greatest beauty. s66e Gavorm AntixacriUgus 7 It would 
never recover its beauty. . of late so much deflored. a 1718 
South Senu, 1 . i. (R.\ Actual discovery (as it were) rifles 
and deflowers the 'newness and freshness of the object. 
XB89 1 AiwNLL Walton Ut. £ss.(i8ot)6o [To] find a sanctuary 
which telegraph or telephone had not deflowered. 

1 8 . To cull or excerpt from (a book, etc.) its 
choice or most valuable parts. Obs, 


xi^Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 39 ^ whiche book Robert 
Bi^op of Herforde deflorede. Y i 1 . 37 1 [see Deflora- 

tion 2]. X78X Jf. 'i'. Dillon Trav, Sj^in 229 After they had in 
a manner deflowered the mine, and got as much ore as they 
could easily extract. 

4 . To oeprive or strip of flowers, 
r 1830 Drumm. op Hauth. Poems 173 The frecring winds 
our gardens do defloure. 1848 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 

I. xix. <8 (R.), All earthquake, .rending the cedars, deflower- 
ing the gardens. s8oo Campbell Oao to Winter 27 De- 
flowering nature’s grassy rol)e. x8ao Keats Lamia 11. 216 
Garlancb. . From vales deflower'd, or forest trees branch-rent 
Deflowwed ((l/ 1 !au<«*j(l), ///. a. [-SD.] De- 
prived of virginity, violated ; robbed of beauty or 
bloom ; marM, disfigured. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xi. xvi, Of Cerebus the deflowred 
pycture . . Lyke an horrible gyauiit fyrcc and wonderly. 
iteg Shak.«l Meas, /or M, tv. iv. 24 A defluwred maid. x^7 
Cowley Mistress, Apt, Ho/e ii, The Joys which we entire 
should wed, Come oeflowr’d Virgins to our bed. 1887 T. 
Hardy W^llauders iii, She would not turn again to the 
little looking-glass . . knowing what a deflowered visage 
would look back at her. 

Deflowerer (d/flaue-roj). [-er.] One who 
deflowers. 

ZS38 JIklikhoes Cron, Scot. (1821) JI. ^3 Hir fretndis.. 
cointnandit hir to schaw the deflorar of hir chastite. 1845 
Milton Tetrach, (1851) x^ llie punishment of a deflowrer, 
and a defamer. a xhjj Harrow Whs. (1687) 1 . xviii. 256 
A deflowrer and defiler of his reputation. 17x3 Guardian 
No. X23 These deflourers of innocence. i8a4-9LANDOR Imag. 
CoHv. Wks. (18461 1 1.7 Our Italy would rise up in arms against 
the despoiler and deflowerer. 

Defloweriag (diflaue'ri^), vbi. sb, 

The action of the verb Deflower ; violation. 

cxAoo Maundkv. (1839) xxviii. 286 Of old tyme, men 
hadden ben dede for deflouryngc of Maydenes. x^x * 1 '. i 
Norton CaMds Inst, iv. 138 b, Y« rauishinent and I 
deflouring of his d.Tughter. 1809 Rowlands Knaue of \ 
Cluhbes 8 Villain . . Before the Lord you die. For this de- I 
flowring of my wife.^ 1873 Lady's Call. 11 . fi x F 7. 59 Every 
indecent curiosity, .is a deflowring of the mind. 

DBflow*evillgf ppl a. That deflowers. 

1841 Milton Apol. Smect, (X851) 373 If unchastity in 
a woman, .be such a scandall and dishonour, then certainly 
in a man . .it must, though commonly not so thought, be much 
more deflouring and dishonourable. 

Deduction, bad form of Defluxion. 
DeflUffinoe (de flMcns). rare, [f. L. type '^de- 
Jluentia, f. dlfluenLem^ pr. pjAc. of deflu/re, f. De- 
I. I + flu/re to flow.] A flowing down or away. 

x68x^ J. Scott Chr, Ltfe (1747) III. 381 ITiey suffer 
a continual Defluence of old, and Access of new Parts. 
x8m Methodist Mag, XXVI, 36 There is a continual 
defluence and access ofparts. 
t D6*fltlWC7. Obs. rare, [f. as prec. + -kncy.] 
The quality of ilowing; fluidity. 

x88s Boylr Hist, Cold xxi. 630 The cold having taken 
away the defluency of the oyl. 

Deflueat (de flir^nt) a, and sb. rare, [ad. L. de- 
JluetU'em, pr. pple, of defin-he to flow down.] 
A. adj. Flowing down, Current. B. sh. That 
which flows down (from a main body). 

sbp Gaule Magastrom. 87 Planets, in respect of motion, 
positure, aspect ; sc. combust, peregrine . . applicate, de- 
fluent. 1890 Athenxum 20 l^c. 845^ This ice . . breaking 
off into icebergs when itsdefluents reacn the sea in the fjoi^ 
which intersect Greenland. IHd, 846/x The defluents of the 
inland ice. 

tDefluoIlf (de'flivdt), a, Obs, rare, [f. L. de^ 
flu-us (f. stem of deflti-Pre to flow down) -»• -OUS.] 
Flowing down ; also, falling off, shedding. 

X7S7 Bailxv voI. 11 , Dejluous, flowing down, falling, 
shrading. x8m T. Tayi4>r Apdeius xi. 381 Her most 
copiou.i and lung liairs. .were softly defluous. 

tDaflnx tuf'flvks), sb. Obs, [ad. L. diflux-tts 
a flowing down, a mnning off, £ ppl. stem of de» 
flu/rei see above.] 

1 . A flowing or running down ; deflnxion. 

xm H. Buttes Dyets Dry Din, Aaiij K Head o’reflowne 
with brinie deluge of defluxes hot. soa6 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) 1 677 The Deflux of Humors. s8j8 Fratly Chvis 
Myst, xxvilL 365 A great defluxe of Mnitcnt teares. 17x0 
T. Fuller Pharm, Extemp, 17a A Frontal with Mastio . . 
hinders the deflux of Humours. 

2 . tramf, A ialliiig off or shedding, rare, 

s88i Norris Hitrccltt S30 Having suffeiw a deflux of her 
wings. 

8. comr. An effluence, emanation ; e-DEFLYXiOir 
3 b, rare. 


happTy be some dcflux or effluence that pw^b fw one I 


moamo 

world.t« on^er, >8teOiEipeNZitf a 
Gonsnml draux of divine Images which strike the Mind. 

V. Obs, rate. L. dijlux^, ppl. 
stem of intr. lu To flow down. D. 

To fall off in influence. Hence 0olla*xed ppl, a. 

t8» Vekosiah Levellers Levelled 0 If wee observe the 
midole time of this Eclipse or full Moooe. .diM delMxeth 
from the qpposition of Uie Suone, to the Conjunctlpn of 
Saturne. Tomlinson Xeneds Dtsp. 500 It cohibits 
all fluxions, aad cocts tiie defluxed humours. 
DafllUldOll (dfflrkjon). Also 7-9 defluction. 
[a. F. dijtuxim (iflth c., Calvin. Partf\ or ad. L. 
deftuxiSn-em, n. of action from L. deflu/re to flow 
douTi, also, to fall off (aa hair).] 
fl. A flowing or running down. Obs, 
xg49 Cempl, Scat. Prol, 14 The defluxioue of Mude bed 
payntit anae culiourt all the feildK s8i8 Hayward Sand, 
Tronb. Soul L il (1620)38 llie emptying d an Hourejilasse 
consisteth, not ontly in the falling of the last grains of^d, 
but in the whole defluxion thereof fifom the b^lnniog. x^ 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man, iv. viii. 370 By the defluxton 
d Waters. xSjs^^ir^. Mag, XXXtl. 644 It would be 
a needless defluxion of time to relate what took place, 
fb. A falling off (of hair). Obs, rare, 

1858 Rowland Mett/ei's Theat, /xr. Q4S They cure . . dc- 
fluxTon of hair, and the thinnesse thereof however contracted. 
2 . Bath, a. A suptxiscd flow of ‘ humours' to a 


p^icular part of the ^dy. In certain diseases, b. 
The flow or discharge accompanying a cold or 
inflammation; a running at the nose or eyes; 
catarrh. Now rare, Obs,, or dial, 

1576 Lvtx Dodoent v. xx. 576 [It] stoppeth all defluxloos 
and falling downe of humours. xgK Sir A. Paulet in Ellis 
Orig, Lett, i. 111 . No. sao. 7 Whome we found in her bed 
trolled, .with a defluxion which wa.^ fallen into the syde 
of her neck. i8a8 Bacon Syh>a (1651) x x So doth Cold like- 
wise cause Rhenmes, and Defluxions from the Head. z868 
Lend, Gax, No. Monsieur Colbert is fallen very til of 
a dcfluction upon hts throat. 1744 Franklin Penmylv. Fire- 
/^/rict^sWks. (1887) 1.496 Women, .get colds, .anddefluctions, 
which fall into their jaws and gums, 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 
E\ II. xli. 517 A defluxton had fallen on his eyes. i84ii 
Abdy Water Cure (1843) 321 A scorbutic ulcer in the leg. . 
attended with a great deduction on the part, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (x86B) I. vii. 455 Owing to a bad cold with 
a defluxion in the eyes, she was unable at once to read. 

+ 8. eoncr. Something that flows or runs down. 
x8i5 Cruokr Body 0 / Man 377 llie Nature of Seede no 
man that I know h*ath yet euentiaily defined . , Plato 
[callcth it] The defluxion of the spinall marrow. X833 
T. Adams Exp. a Pet, iii. x8 (z86s> 884 We know, .that he 
can. .pour down pqtrid deflnxions from above. 

fb. An effluence, emanation, [tr, Gr. riwop- 
po^.] Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 1307 The defluxion of 
Osiris, and the very apparent image of him. 1878 Cud- 
worth tntell, Syst, 15 According to Empedocles, Vision 
and other Sensations were made by anohpOM agntdruo, the 
Defluxions of Figures, or Effluvia of Atoms. 
tDaflU'ziTe, a- Obs. [£ L. defittx-, ppl. 
stem (Dkflux v.) + -ivk.] That is cbaractenzed 
by flowing down. Hence adv. 


x6s5~8o Stanley Hist, Philos, III. ii. 133 Aliment^ distri- 
buted by the veincs through the whole frame defluxively. 
Defoddation : see Defrdation. 
tDefoi*!, v.^ Obs, Also 7 deffoile, diff-. 
[ad. F. difeuille-r, in 13th c. des-, deffueilter, f, 
des; dd- (De- I. 6) + feuille leaf. Cf. mcd.L. dy- 
foHare\ irans. To strip of leaves;* Defoliate r. 

x8oz Holland Pliny xvil xxii, In disburgening and 
defotiing a vine. Ibid,. How much thereof must Im 
diffoiled. Ibid., It is not the manner to disburgen or deffoile 
altogether such trees. 

Dtfbil, To trample down, crush, oppress, 
violate, defile : see Defuul w. 

Defoil sb., var. form of Defoul sh, 

(dlfe^'M), a. rare.-^^ [itd.med.L. 
defoliat-ns : see next] ' Having cast, or being 
deprived of, its leaves’ Soc. Lex. 1883). 
BefoUata (dffd«‘Uf’t), v, [f. med.L. d^oHdre, 
f, De- 1 . 6 + folium leaf. Cf. Dsfoil.] irons. To 
strip of leaves ; vXooJig, 

>789 Roberts Leoktr-en (1794) IL No. 48. axa To 
contemplate the decay of a great and ornamented mind, .to 
see it defoliated and withered. x8i8 Kirby ft Sr. Eniemel, 
(1843) I. X73 One of these ceteipillars* .is often so nutnews 
as to defoliate the amle trees Iw the road rides for miles. 
s88t Pree. Berw, Hat. Club IX. 43s Arbutus Vnede was 
not only defoliated, but the stems, .have been mlit , 
Hence D«fb*ll»tov, that which defoliates ; an 
insect that strips trees of their leaves. 
Befbliatloil (difdktt^’Jdn). [ad. L. type *d!r- 
foliStibn-em, n. of action f,(i^olidre\ see pree. 
Soinmod.Fr.] Loss or shedding of leaves. 

xte H. L’Estranox Alliance Div, Off, aeaJU the time 
of tiw defoliation, or fall of the leaf. 1791 £. Darwin Boi, 
Card. IL x8 note. The defoliation of deciduoite traes is 
announced by the flowering of the Colchicum. tMTrtds, 
Bet,, DMiatieH, the casting off d l^ves. JfBekf/aiure 
9 OcL sjB/t The observation of the flirt flowering and 
milting of plants, the foliation and defioliation ^ trees, 
BiteOt (dffo«*J8), d. Also d«llcNnHi. Tnv 
AF. defireer c.) * OF. ri 5 j^), 

f. dts-, rik- (De- 1 ^Afdrdirjoreerxa Fpsoi (or 
from the Romaaie forms of these) : in medJL 
(Do C^fl^). Cf. fOBOE, 



or yioleace (/hm the perecm who het a ti^t to 
it) ; to withhold wronc^ly. 

(me BeitTOM L xix. §8 Noi ecchetu deflbrcu 
Eechests deforced ftom wl thUU in. xxt 1 1 Tiel qi U. . 
rente deforce tient . (/r, who holde the rent deforced).] 

, 1 Romeint 

„ , . „ i idog Skeme / f V. 

Mm^ 98 Commend B. tnet* .lie« .restore to M.. .her reeM>n> 
abill dowrie. . . And inquire him, for qubat eauae he deforces 
and deteins the samine fra her. 1965 Chmu 33 Nov. 

500 The cutter is said to have deforced Gapt. Duncan's 
boat, .off the island of May. 1885 Nicholi Britten II. 6 
It admetimes happens, .that he who has no right deforces 
the wardship from him who has a better right lde/i?tve In 
garde a celt qi me^ dnii adl 

t b. gqn. To take or keep away by force. Obs. 
14^ Lvne. Chren. Trey u. xiv. For you my wyfe, for you 
myne owne Heleine, That be deforced fro me, welaway. 
I 4 H Faeyam Ckren, 1 . tts (R.) This Lowys. .ma^ed the 
doughter of Guy. .the which after, for nerynesse of kynne, 
was deforced ftom the sayd Lowys. 

2 . To eiect (a person) by force from his property; 
to keep (aim) forcibly oat of the possession of] to 
deprive wrongfully. 

Dial, en Laws Eng. n. xxv. (1638) 109 Where 
a ^rson of a Church is wrongfully deforced of his Dismes. 
IMO Ad 39 Hen, fV//, c. 7 § 7 Personnes . . dysseasod, 
deforsed, wronged, or otherwyse . . put from thetr lawfull 
inheriunce. 1586 Feene Lactet Hmlitie 33 Stephen was 
a wrongfull possessour of the Crowne, for he deforced Mawd 
. .of her right. s6oe Fulbeckb and Pi. Parall, 57 A Huper 
ebijt ought to be brought by that Coparcener, who is de« 
forced from the tenements, against all the other Coparceners 
which do deforce her. >7^ T. Robinsox Gavelkind vi. 105 
(He] enters on the whole Land on the Death of the Ancestor 
and deforces the other. 186a Nichols Britton II. 957 Peter 
wrongfully deforces her of tne third part of so much land. 

8 . Zarv, To prevent by force (an officer of 
the law) from executing his official duty. 

146s Liber Pluscardcnsis xi. xi. (1877) I. 399 Deforsand 
serrehs, masaris or sergeand. 1579 AV. Acte Jas. VI (1597} 
I 75 In cue the officiar. .beis violently deforced and stopped 
in execution of his office. x6oo Skkne Reg. MaJ. Table 75 
He quha deforces the kings oinciars, and stops the taking 
of po^mds. 1816 Scorr Antiq. xiii, If you interrupt me in 
my duty, I will . . declare myself deforced. i88S Manch. 
Exam. 18 Mar. 4/7 Crofters charged with deforcing a 
sheriiTs officer while attempting to serve summonses for 
arrears of rent. 

+ 4 . To commit rape upon, to force. Sc. Obs. 
xgaB Lyndesay Dreme 1098 Tak tent, how pr)*dful 7 ar- 
fluyne tynt his croun, For the deforsyng of I.ucres. 1336 
Bellknukn Cren. Rcot. (i8at) I. 173 Mogallus . . deforsit 
virginis and niatronis. 

tlOwfOTOOi Sc, Obs, [f. thevb.] »Db- 

FOKCOKNT. 

IA79 Act. Dorn. Cone. 3^ (Jam.) That Joline Llndtssay . . 
sail restore to James lord Hammiltoune. . a kow of a deforce, 
a salt merl, a mask fat. Ibid. 38 That he ha.H miide na 
deforss, 

Deforoement (dftbs'jsment). 
and OF. deforcement (lath c.), i. deforcer \ 

L. (Scotch Stat.) deforciamentum : see prcc. and 
-mbntJ 

1 . *Tnc holding of any lands or tenements to 
which another person has a right* (Wharton, Law 
Lex.) ; the action of forcibly keeping n person out 
of possession of anything. 

xm Skene Reg. MaJ. cxxxv. 137 Gif any man complained 
. . that he is vnjuslliq deforced be sic ane man, of sic lands, 
or sic ane tenement, .the maker of the deforcement sail be 
summoned incontinent xtSB Blackstone Com$H, 111. 172 
'Ibe fifth and last species or injuries by ouster or privation of 
the freehold . . is that by deforcement. Ibid. 174 Another 
species of deforcement is, where two persons have the same 
title to land, and one of them enters and keeps possession 
ag^nst the other. 

2 . Sc, Law, The forcible preventing of an officer 
of the law from execution of his office ; such obstruc- 
tion or resistance as is construed to amount to this. 

158s Sc, Acts yas. VKiyyf) f xi:r In all actiones of de« 
forcementes, and breaking of arreistmeutes. 1609 Skkne 
ff 4f. 9 Ane deforcement dme to the kings officiar. 

The 

law c. _ 

AutUieg, *9 neist The thieves were coUectin|^. .in order to 
come to Dumfries on the day of the execution, and make 


Law, [a. AF. 
»•; in mcd. 


t Stornoway i 

Bwibromr Also 6--9 deforceor, 

6 Sc. -forsare, 7 •forsour. [a. At. defmeour^ 
-eqr^ f. drforcer to Dbforob.] 

1. Law, One who wrongfully ejects or keeps 
another ont of possession ; « Dxfouciaft. 

xfisB Coke On Lilt. 331 b, The Deforceor holdeth it so 
ftist, as the right owner Is driiuen to his reall Praecipe. tB4X 
Termet de la Ley^ De/erceerh hee that overcommelh and 
casteth out with force, and he diflfereth from a disseisor, 
first in this, that a man may disseise another without force 
. .then because a man may deforce another that never was 
in possession. 1898 Blount GAwqfri Deforepur. 1700 
Ttwacu.HUt. JE,f. II. iio« Th. Dcfoi^ wittol to be 
■lAeroed. il^ NmioLe BriUm II. *5 tet the deforaeor 
be punished according to the tenor of our statutes. 

2 . Sc* Law, One who deforces an officer of the 

^ I 84 All deforcrt ofOffi- 

cbS^laixecittioitoraiehORicb ito Skiw 
9 Gff Ihii detocer Is cciDvka* eof the salo deforceinent. 
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1 3 . One who commits a rape : see Dbfobcx 4. 

<1899) fox Off me youte handU 
and fattn that the adufterare and delorsareof me [Locretia] 
s^nwht leifunpunist. 

BtfordiMit (dffde jsiftnt). Law, Also 7 de< 
foroeaat [a. AF. deforctmU pr. pple. of afit- 
forcer, Cf» med. (Anglo) L deforcians^ A person 
who deforces another or keeps him wrongfully out 
of possession of nn estate. 

(xi9s Britton hi. xv. 1 3 Si le deforceaunt ne puse averrer 
la Mute (unless the deforciant can aver payment].] 1985 
in H. Hail vViit. EUu. d 4 ^(t 886 ) 939 Edwarcl Essex levyca 
a fyne of the premyses to Hughe Stukeley deforciant. 16x3 
piR H. Finch Law (1636) 970 A fine is the acknowledg- 
ing^ of an beiedicament . . to be his right that doth com- 
plmne. He that complaineth is called plaintife, and the 
other deforceant. 1767 Blackstone Cemm. 11 . 350 An 
acknowlegeinent from the deforciants (or those who keep 
the other out of possession). 1768 Ibid, I II. 174 In levying 
a fine of lauds, the person, against whom the fictitious 
action IS brought upon a supposed breach of covenant, is 
^jed \\i 9 deforciant. x8i^ L, (). Pike 1-ViXA^i^x. la-iT 
, Ldw. lit Introd. 60 Actions, .in which the deforciant could 
I not know the nature of the claim per verba brevis. 

I t ])6forcia*tioil8 Obs. fad. med.L. deforcid- 
; iion^em {Leg. Qttal. }turg.\ aisfordation-em {Leg, 

I Normann.)y n. of action f. d?-, disforcidre to I)E- 

j F0KCE.1 «17 eFOI!CEM£NT. 

; If .«95 K ennett Parock. Antiq. 11 . Gloss. y Ddorciatie. 

i a distraint or seizure of goods for satisfaction of a lawful 
debt.—Hence in Law Dictionaries, and under the anglicized 
form in Bailey 1721 and modern Diels. But the explana- 
tion is incorrect, the meaning in Kennett's Latin quot. 
being ' what is taken or held by force *.) 

1884 Webster, Deferciatien KLau\ a withholding by 
force or fraud from rightful possession t deforcement, 
t Baforoiaiior. Oh. [a. mcd.L. difonidtor 
(Du Cange), agent-n. from Sforetdre to Defobck.] 
-Djcfoucer 1. 

>549 -dci 3-4 Edw, VI y c. 3 8 1 Uteir Ingress and Egress 
were, .-letted by the same Deforciaturs. 

Beforest (d/Tp‘rt‘st), v. [f. Dk- it. 2 + F0RK8T : 
cf. the synonyms Deafforest, Dihaffoiieht, Dis- 
forest, OF. desforestery deforestevy mcd.l^. deaf 
forestarcy disafforestare \ see De- I. 6 .] 

1 . Law. To reduce from the legal position of forest 
to that of ordinary land ; to make no longer a forest ; 

» Disafforest i, Disforest i. 

xg^ Lelano I tin, IV. 115 John Harman. .B. of Kxcesler 
.. ^teyned License to deforest the Chase there. 1759 B. 
Martin Hat, Hist. Kng. II. X05 One entire Forest, till 
deforested by the Kings. 

2 . gen. To clear or strip of forests or trees, 

1880 (sec Dekorestino]. 1887 ScrihneVs Mag. 11 . 450 
'Hie region should be forcst<ciad ; or even if now deforested, 
(etej 1891 BrktHartr hirst ham. Taeajara x, (Hej 
deforested the cafion. 

Hence Dufo'xeated ///. a. ; Defo'roatiiig vb/. sb. 
and ///. a. \ also DufoxMtn'tion ; Dufo'ruitur. 

Z538 Leland Ititt. VII. loi At the Deforestinge of the old ; 
Forestc of Kyngeswood. 1880 Scribuet^s Mag. Feb. 509 { 
Mast speculating deforestere go to the bad pecuniarily. 
1880 Standard 10 Dec., By the dcfore.sling of plain.H he lias 
turned once fertile fields into arid deserts. iBSi Chicago ' 
Advance 35 Dec. 853 7 'he native newspapers fear the de- 
forestation of Japan. 1887 ScribneVs Mag. 1 . 568 The 
deforested .surface. 

Befom, sh. nottce-wd. [f. Deform v.} The 
action of defonning, deformation : opp. to refertn. 

1831 FraseVs Mag. IV. 3 He.. permitted the actual de- 
form of his windows sooner than testify any sort of sym- 
pathy with the sham refoi-m of parliament. 

Befona (d/fp im), a. arch. P'orms : 4-6 de* 
fpurme, 6-7 deforme, 7- deform, [a. obs. F. 
deforme ( 1604 in Godef.) « mod.F. diformCy or ad. 

deform-is (in mcd.L. also difformis) deformed, 
misshapen, ugly, disgraceful, f. De- I. 6 forma 
shape. Cf. also Difform.] Defonned, missha})en, 
shapeless, distorted; ugly, hideous. 

1389 WYci.ir Gen. xlL 19 Other seven oxen^ , . defourme 
ana leene. 1908 Fishkr Wks, (1876) 98 With many .. 
spottes of synne we haue..made it defourme in the syght 
or g(^. 199X Svlvkiiter Dh Bnrtas 1. i. (1641) 3/3 A con* 
fmrd heap, a Chaos most deform, idfi? Mii.toh P. L. xi. 
494 .Sight so deform what heart of rock could long Dric- 
ey'd beiioldf N1714 North Kxamen i. iii. F x 6 . rjs The 
monstrous and delorm Talcs of Oates. 187s Bbowniku 
Fifine xliii. Every face, no matter how deform. 

Befbrni (d/r( 7 *jm), v.^ Also 5-7 dlf-, 5 dyf-. 
[a. OF. deformery also desfortnery defformery and 
(15th c.) difformcry mcAJE. diformer. The first is 
ad. L. dgformdrcy f. Db- I. 6 ^rf^ma shape; the 
second represents the Kom. var. disformarCy and the 
last its med.L, repr. diffortndre. Thence the Enp. 
variants in de-y dif. Cf. also Pr. deformary It, de- 
formarey Sp. desformar^ 

1 . tram. To mar the appearance, beauty, or 
excellence of; to make ugly or unsightly; to dis- 
figure, deface. A. lit. 


BXPOBMAVIOV. 

To deform thy gentle Brow with Frowns. xM^Hawthoemk 
Fr, 4 //. ^mls. (187a) 1 . 37 The square.. had mean little 
huts, deforming its ample jsjoKn. 188s Gen. P. Thomhon 
Audi Alt. Ill, clxxv. soS The blackest pirate that ever de- 
formed hit foce with beard* 
b. fig, 

X93I Brllknden Lioy tii. (189a) 306 This honest vktorto 
..wesdeformit be aue schamefolllugemeot nidit be Ro- 
mane .pepll. x7|8 C. Lucas Ess, Waters I, IM., It is a 
vice that deforms human nature, i^g Macavlav HhL 
Eng, IV. 435 The earlier part of his discourse was deformad 
by pedantic divisions and subdivisions. 

1 0 . To put out of proper form, disarrange. Obs, 
tns Pope Odyss, xiv. 95a The fair ranks of mltle to 
deform. S283 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg, 86/a Breaking 
the British line, and totally defonning thetr order of battle. 

td. intr. To become deformed or disfigured; 
to lose its beauty. Obs, rare. 

tfio Beattie Ode to Hopo it. iii, To-morrow the gay scene 
deforms 1 

2 . irans. To mar the form or shape of ; to mis- 
shape. See also Dkfokmbd. 

c xaoo, 1483 [see Deformed a]. 1900-ao Dunbar Potms 
ixxxiv. 19 A crlppiil, or a creatour Deformit as ane oule be 
dSmo Natour. tgfo Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 100 Darke 
working Sorcerers that change the mind: Soule-killing 
Witches, tliat deforme the bodie. 19M - Rich. //A i. i. ao 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling Nature, Deform’d, vn- 
finish’d. X903 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 94 Keep the Bitt 
straight to the hole you pierce, lest you deform the hole. 

3 . To alter the form of; in Physics y to change 
the normal shape of, put out of shape: cf. Dx- 
FOKSfATION 3. 

170a Eng. Tkeophrast. 116 Nothing so deforms certain 
Courtiers, as the Ihvsence of the Prince ; it so alters their 
Air and debases their Looks tliat a Man can seSree know 
them. X878 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 999 This com- 
pletely alters and deforms the Idea of the earth as a plane 
surface. 1883 Nature XXVIl. 405 The hard steel . .breaks 
up or deforms the projectiles. 

II 4 . Obs. var. of DiffoRM v, 
tBeform. v,^ Obs. rare. In 4 defourme, 
defforme. [ad. L. deformdre to form, fashion, 
describe, f. Dk- I. i, 3 formdre to Form.] irans. 
To form, fashion, delineate. 

138a WvcLiF a Cor, tii. 7 The mynistracioun of deeth de- 
fibrmyd \v.r. defourmyde, Vulg. ae/ormata] by letlris [1388 
write hi lettris] in stooties. 

Belbnuabla (d/rpuniiilb*]), a. [f. Deform v. 
or a. (or their L. originals) + -able. Cf. Con- 
formable.] 

1 1 . Affected with, or of the nature of, a deformity ; 
deformed; ugly. Obs. 

e 1490 MireurSaluaciottH 4396 Thaire bodyes than simile 
lie more defourmable. M78 Baker yewllef HteUth 99 The 
hyghe rednesse of the face being deformable. 1877 Gale 
Cri. Gentiles iv. 17 Splendor and Drightnesse is essential to 
Beaulie . . Shadows and Darknesses ore deformed, and render 
althings deformable. 

2 . Capable of being deformed or put out of shape. 
Hence Dtfovmabl'lltj. 

Deformaliae: see De- II. i. 
t BaformatBi a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. deformdt- 
nSy ))a. pjilc. of diforfndre.l Deformed, disfigured. 

c X470 Henryson Compl, Crestide (R.), Whan she sawe 
her visage so deformato. 

Beformatioil (d/fnum^f’JanX Also fi dlif-, 6 
dyff*. [ad. L. diformatidn-em (in med.L. also 
dif)y n. of action from L. deformdre to Deform. 
Cf. F. Information (14th c. in Hatzf., and in 
Cotgr.); admitted into Diet. Acad, 1835.] 

1 . The action (or result) of deforming or marring 
the form or beauty of ; disl^urement, defacement. 

c 1440 Lvuti. .Seethes 500 Difforniacyons of Circes and 
meeoc. 1603 Cocksram, DHormatioHy a H>oiting. s^ 
Bp. Hall Hard Tsxts 86 If By these means of deformation 
thy heart shall be set off from her. X690 Bulwkr Anthro* 
pofnet. 96 Which deformation is so pleasing to their Eyes, 
that men . . are commonly seen with their Bares so arrayed. 


1930 Rastkll Bh. Purgai, Prol, home 8pot..wherby he is 
Romwhat deformed, aids? Hayward hdw. VI (1630) 16 
and the marches,and deformed the 
SirT. 


by Wyatt (in a building]. 

2 , Alteration of fonn for the worse ; e.ffi, in con- 
troversial use, the opposite of reformation. 


Gnazsefs Civ, Conv. 11. (1 586) 8t To seemt young . .Ttheyl con- 
vert their silver haires into golden ones, .this uicir transfor- 
mation or rather deformation [etc. ]. n 1638 M kdr Disc, xlU. 
Wks. (1677) 936 These are the Serpents fint-born . . begotten 


. . by spiritucu deformation, as they are Devils.^ iil%s N. 
Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. ii. xxxv. (1739) 179 The mat work 
of Reformation, or nuher Deformation in the Worship of 
God, 1774 A. Gib Present Truth 11 . 946 Thejnievous de* 
formation which has been taking place in the Church stute. 
i 8 m Whately in Life (1866) 1 . 133 A most extensive ecclem- 
RHtlcal reformation (or deformation, as it may turn oiitjL 
189X W. Lockhart Ckasubie 7 Before the J^testanl Vn, 
formation of religion in the sixteenth century. 

b. An altered fom of a word in wmdi iU proper 
form IS for some purpose perverted i 
e. g. the various deformations of the word Cody as W, cod, 
dody eoti cocky coPi etc., formerly 10 common in asseveraitkiw, 
etc., to avoid overt profonity of language, and the brsaeh 
of the I'hird Commandment, or of statutes such as that of 
3 James I, c. ai ' For the preventing and avoidhig of the 
peat ahum of the holy name of Cod in stage-pUyi, Inter- 


He .. wasted Tinedale \ 

country with mine and spoile. x8ra Sir T. Herbert Trasi, 
(1638) 80 Never did poore wretch shed more teares .. de- 
forming her sweet foce. 170a Rowt Tamerteme v, i. aota 
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D 8 V 0 BXATITE. 

^ Physks, Altciation of form or shape i relative 
disolaceineut of the parts of a body or surface 
witnout breach of cootmuity ; an altered form of, 
xM Caylev Wfa. 1 . 334 Two tikttw Rurfaoes are said to be 
deformations of each other, when for correspondinffRcncrat- 
ina lines the torsion is always the same, x^sy 
Htit. rnduct. Sc. III. 51 'llie isogonal curves may be looked 
upon as deformations of the curve. xSep Phipson tr. GntlU^ 
win's Thi The deformation of the solar disc 
by refraction. sIp) Forsyth Functimso/a CompUx VtiH- 
ahh 333 In the continuous Deformation of a surikee there 
may stretching and there may be bending; but there 
must be no joining. 

BafonnatiTa (drff jm&tiv), a, mucoid, [f. 
L. ikfomiat-, ppl. 8lem + -iVB.J Having the pro- 
perty of deforming or altering for the worse. 

Freiai. Rj^, 10 Whither ttwir courts be reformative 
or nefnrmative. 

Baformad (dlf/-imd), ppl a. Also 5 dyf. 
foiipmed, dlftormed. [f. Daroiuf v. + -eo i.] 

1 1 * Marred in apijcaronce ; disfigur^, defaced. 

^ * 45 ® CutMtH (burtees) 41x5 His face was deformed 
and lK>Inyd. x «05 Coverdalk /sa. Iti. 13 Y« multitude shat 
wondre vron him, because his face slialbe so deformed & not 
asa mans face, isg) £ubn Trsni. Neiw /«if. < Arb.) *3 Theyr 
women are deformed by reason of theyr greote eyes, greate 
mouthes a^ g^te nmethrilles. s^ Weevkr Anc. Fun, 
791 Beholding the deformed ruines, he could hardly 
rename from tcarcs. >630 Ln noow 7'rav. vi. 253 1 n all this 
deformed Countrey, wee saw iicyther house, nor Village. 

2 . Marred in shape, misshapen, distorted ; iin- 
shapely, of an ill form. Now chiefly of persons ; 
Misshapen in body or limbs. 


c S4M M AUNDEv. .'xSay) V. 47 A monster is a |>ing diifonned 
Men kynde. 1483 Caxton Geid. Leg. 437/2 'l*hc most dys- 
, *®i,®®** myscr.Tble he sat nyghe hym. 1574 tr. 

LutMens Ttnnrtt 24 a, One that hath but one foote, or 
MO hande, or is deformed, cidoo Shaks. Sohh. exUi, 
1 lie most sweet fauur, or deformedst creature. 1665 .Siu 
1. Herbert Tr%xt\ (1677I Manydefotmed PagothiTsaro 
here worshipped., 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics vi. 69 Lions 
nave an inclination to their grim mistresses, and deformed 
» natural affection to, their whelps. 175a Johnson 
RoimUr No. 196 i» 7 Of his children, some may lie tle- 
formed, and others vicious. 1869 W. P. Mackav Grate 
♦ />w/A(i 875) 247 A poor deform^ fellow. 

1 8 . Of irregular form ; shapeless, formless. Oht. 
*555 Eden Decades 200 Branches full of large and de- 
formed leaves. 1587 Satir. Foetus Reform, iii. 7 Ane King 
at eiiin . . At inorne hot ane deforniit lumpe of clay. xdgE 
bTANMtv Hist. Philos. 11701) xB6/i Which .. he from a de- 
forraed confusion reduced to beautiful order, Hale 
Pnm. Ong. Afan. iv. ii. 297 The ^rcat Moles Chaotica . . in 
Its first deformed exhibition of its appearance . . had the 
shape of Water. 

4 . JIr. Perverted, distorted j morally ugly, offen- 
sive, or hateful. 

X|^ toEN Decades To Rdr. ( Arb.) 53 The monstrous and 
aefOrmco myndes of the people mysshapened with phaiitasti- 
cal opinioDs. 1804 Marston Afalconieni iv. iii, Sure thou 
would St make an excellent elder in a deformed Church. 
x 8 s 8 1 KVNNE Lmedockes 40 What a deformed thing is it for 
a mnn to doe any womanish thing ! 1687 Milton F. L, vi . 
3^ Deformed rout Knter’d, and foul disorder. 1880 Pusey 
Altn. troph. 182 Deformed as is all oppression, j'et to op- 
press the poor, hxs an uniLatuml hideousness of its own. 

B6fonil6dly clffp-imdli), adv. 

Now rare. [f. prec. -h -ly ■i.] In a deformed or 


1870 ^^x9 Dec, Inco^uitv is a deforming feo- 

turn. t$go Ld. Kelvih In Pail MM G. 1 Dec 6^ He 
had now. .a. .demonstration of ehtsuc yielding io the earth 
as a whole, under the influence cS. a defonning force, 

Bafinnaity Altp 5 dif*, g-C 

dytt-. U..OY.(^mnUt 

desformit 4 )t ad. L. deformitds, f. deformisx sec 

Deform a. and «ity. In mod. F. difformitl^ 

1 . The quality or condition of being marred or 
disfigured in appearance; disfigniement; onsighb 
liness, ugliness. 

CX4M Crt, 0/ Love dxvii. For other have their ful shape 
and beaute, An<L . . ben In deformite. X4iih Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 431/t Wythout ahhomynadon of dyfiormyte ne 
of ordure or fylthe. xgi# Barclay Cyt. ♦ UyloMythm. 
Q^ercy Soc.) 2$ No fautes with Moryans is blacke dy- 
Rormyte, Because all the sorte lyke of theyr favour be. 1530 
Kastell Bk. Purgai. in. viil 2 IThe linen cloths] had no 
such spottes or tokens of defornwte to the eye. Su T. 
Browne Hydriot, iii. (1736) 31 Cfhristians have handsmely 
glossed the Deformity of Death by careful Consideration of 
the Body, and civil Rites. 1834 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) a6t Lastly, they cleanse themselves with purer water, 
supposing contaminated deformitie wnsht off. XTte-^i H. 
\yALP0LX Vertne's Anted. Paint. (1786) 1 . x8t Beautifnil 
Cothic architecture was engrafted on Saxon deformity. 1805 
Aled. yml, XIV. 107 To prevent the propagation of disease 
(small-pox], and its consequent effects, deformity. 

2 # The quality or condition of being deformed or 
misshapen ; esp. bodily misshapenness or malform- 
ation ; abnormal formation of the body or of some 
bodily member. 

,.^.,*, 44 ® Gesta Rom. txxviil 396 (Add. MS.), A dwerfe of a 
htill xtature, hauyng . . abo^ in his back, ande crokide fete 
.. atide full of alle diformyte. X194 Fabvan Chrm. vji. 230 
I . . surnamed Crowke Wcke, was the . . eldest; 

; albe It ho was put by, by y» ineane of nis fadre, for his dc- 
1 fonnytye. x^ Goiaiiko DeAlornayn. 138 But how can 
i mater be without forme, seeing that euen deformitie it scife 
, IS a kinde of forme? 1594 Shaks. Rich, tll^ 1. L 27 To see 
j my Shadow in the Sunne. And descant on mine owne De- 
( formity. Ibid. i. ti. 57 Btusii, blush, thou liimpc of fowle 
j Deformitie. 1843 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. t. fi 16 The 
, Chaos : whenn . . to sjieak strictly, there was no deformity, 

I because no forme. X7X7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
(f" V J®w*i Their fondness for these pieces of 

! deformity / dwarfs! x6ox Med. frul. V. 41 In cases of de- 
formity of the pelvis. x%8 Kane A ret. Exfl. II. i. 22 
Kightly clad, he is a lump of deformity waddung over ihc 
ice. 

8. (with a and //.) An instance of deformity ; 
a disfigurement or malformation; now usually 
tpee. a malformation of the body or of some bodily 
member or organ. 

* 4*3 II. xlv. (1859) 52 The fowle spottys, 

and wonderful dcfoumiytees, whiche he shold apperceyuen 
111 his owne Mrsone. XE78 Lytk Dodotns iv. Ivii. 518 Sonne 
burning, and other suchc deformities of the face, a xSda 
Hevlyn Land 1. (1671) 204 71 iose deformities in it (St. 
Pauls] which by long time bad been contracted. 1794 
Sullivan Vieto Nai, V. 38a Others . . carry, . maladies ana 
deform ilies a^ut them, from tlie cnadle to the grave. 1807-116 
S. Cooper First Lines Surf^. (ed. 5) 411 The tumour .some- 
times creates no particular inconvenience; and is merely a 
deformity. 

b. tranf. A deformed being or thing. 

, ladia 44 Their Gods . . were cut in 

nornd Shtipes . . to represent the Divinity . . yet I cannot 
imagine such Deforinitic.s could ever be invented for that 


disfigured manner; misshai)ailv ill-favour4»d1v imagine such TJeforinitic.s coujd ever be invented for tKat 
ISA* Vamb- r'AWvvl 7* A V il lavourtnly. j ^nd, 1817 Bvron 1. 1, A bright deformity on high, 

av'Jr V if monster of the upper sky I 1838 Dickens JV;cA. H&h. 

r™* J"® deformedly tome m peeces. x6xi 1 viil. Children with the countcnftncefof 0I.I miin 


o ^sayre, to becdeformedlylorneinpeecea. x6xi 

SreEo //m/. Ot. Brit. ix. vui. fifija) 588 His fingers dc- 
formcdly growing together. 1834 Sir T. Hekuert Trav. 
t*M8) 319 A speckled Toad-fish . . not unlike a Tench, but. . 
more, .defomedly painted. 1887 H. Moke Dvu. Dial. v. v. 
(X 7 * 3 ) 4*1 He that keeps not to the right cloathins will be 
foundmow deformedly naked. t€iki^Parabp.Pn^het.^t2. 
t *>• M* Vv ith moral deformity. Oh. 

1810 Hralev St. Aug. atle tf Gofl 858 Erring more dc- 1 
formedly . , against the expresse word of God, ! 

tBwfoTBMdlMSa. Ois.rart. [-HMs ] The j 
quality ol being deformed ; deformity, ugliness. 

X588 W. AvBREia Comb. Contrarieties B ij b, llowe doth 
your gluttoiiie chaonge Natures comlincs into foiilc dc- I 
formednesT | 

Bcfomidr (d/fp'jmoj), [f. Defokm v^ + -er i.] : 
One who or tliat which deforms; in controversial i 
use, the opposite of reformer. ! 

,xs8e WnqKT Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 1888 1 . 26 The prin- i 
mpMI deformare of his ^legeit reformatioiin. xsteNakhb I 
r, FentiesseK A mightie delbrmer of men’s manners and * 
^.Mures IS this vnnccessaric vice [drunkenness]. X839 T. I 
Goodwin Revelation Wks. II. 11. xzj (R.j To rSuce I 
our worship, etc. now into the pattern of the first four or 
five hundred years fwhich is the plausible pretence of our 
^ Popery again in. x^ T. Plun- 

Defomiers, notRcformers, 
indite. x88s 

yltl^/icAfonShlyXLlX. 336 pfiese literary deformenL 

tD^-midable, a. Ohs.rart-'. t?Amu. 

Tending to 

‘ Theirtwaaii 

hSJSSi 1 f! f®"*® pilforcd. by which in- 

* ®*'’*».^he hotiQuruble memory of many 
.jp^nsUewsed.isextinguishbd. ^ 

Imnning (dirp jmiQ), vbi. sh. [-ino i.i 
i^tott of the verb Deform, q.v, ^ 


viil. Children with the countenances of old men, deformities 
j with irons UDon their limbs. 

4 . Moral disfigurement, ugliness, or crooked- 
j ness. 

I c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. *41 Purged and dene of all 
[ vice and alkyn deformitce. X581 7 ’. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
j I. XV. {xf>34) 74 The corruption and deformitie of our nature. 
M Stanhope Chr. Fattcru (j^n) 71 Ifthe deformity of 


The 


Defom^ge, vitiatio. 

BilOlfllliiigi ///. a. 


see the verb. 


[-IKO That deforms ; 


WksT (Bohn) II, 38a It held 1^ manners up, so that churls 
could see the defoniiicy. 

b, (with a and //.) A moral disfigurement. 

157X Casipion /// r/. /rr/. ii.v.f 
to such 

errors. _ 

great defoimitie, and disorder. 1^5 Stanhope Varaphr. L 
aa I hose Vicious Habits which are a Deformity to Chris- 
tiM& iflss Macaulay Hut, Eng, IV, 333 Cromwell had 
tri^to correct the deformities of the repreKentative system. 

1 o. Misused for Difformity, difference or diver- 
sity of form ; want of uniformity or conformity. 

1531-1 1.ATIMER in FoxeA. ^ Af. (1563) X33X/1 Better It 
were to haue a deformitie tn preaching . , then to hauesuche 
a yntformitie that the .sely peopie shoalde . . continue still in 


BpBOBX^ 

Bi^rie, etc., obs. forms of Defobos, eta 
imiiityt 8eeDE-n.x. 

BifbitfrfOtt (dnrfeo). [mod.L. d^ossidk^, 
n. of action from L. d^foUin to bury (in the earth).] 
(See quot.: but the etymological metming of the 
word is simply * burying, inteiment M 
, * 9 tt Crambbrs CyeU Stepp.. D^otsien, DMurik, the pun- 
ishmmt of burying alive, fofiictM among tne Romans, on 
vestal viigins guilty of inconUncncy. [Hence in mod. Dl^a.) 
tSeUnvi. dtA)l*L V. Obs. Forms: a. 3-5 
defoul6*n, 4-6 d6fcrui(e, defowl(e, (5 defouUe, 
devool, def(f)ule, dtffowl, dyffowl, 5-6 dif- 
foule). /}. 4-0 deHoyle^ (5 defa|rl(e> dHXbyle, 
defoylle). 5-6 defoU. See also Defiub. {[ME. 
a. OF. defoule^ {(^foler, fukr, fuller) to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate, deflower, f. Di- 1 . 1 
fouler Ifoler^fuler) ‘to tread, stampe, or trample 
on, to bruise or crush by stamping ’ Cotgr. («» Pr. 
folaVi Sj). holkr^ lX.follare)\-A»Xt L. *futtdre io 
stamp with the feet, to full (cloth), connected with 
'L.fullo, ‘onem fuller, meA,la. fullStSrium a fulling^ 
mill, etc. Senses 1-5 existed already in OF. ; the 
senses ' trample in the mud’, and ‘violate diastity *, 
thus coming with the word into English, naturally 
suggested that it contained the native adjective 
Foul, 0 £.////, and gave rise to senses 6-8, which 
derive from ‘foul*, as well as (apparently) to the 
collateral form Defile (q.v.), on the analogv of 
the equivalence of befoul, befile. The phonology 
of the variant dfuyUy defoyle (found nearly as 
early as defouk), has not been satisiactorily made 
out : see Foil v. It occurs in the earlier senses, 
and docs not appear to have been specially con- 
nected with defiU.'l 

1 . traus. To trample under foot ; tread down. 

a. c xaQO S. Eng Leg. 1 . 375/297 Defouledc huy [|mbonaa] 
weren sa 1097 R. Glouc. (1724) 538 Hii .. orne on him 
mid hor hors, & defouledc him vaste. a 1340 llAMrotB 
Psalter xc. 13 pou sail defoul he lyon & pe ^agon. 1340 
Ayenb. 167 Mochel is dcfouled mid he uet of uullere.s'^ 
robe of s^let, erhan pet pe kuen his do an. xjSa Wvclip 
Alati. vii. 6 Nethir sendc ^e ^oure margaritis . . biforc 
swyne, lest perauenture thei defoulen hem with theire feet 
[Vulg. coHculcenty ^ 1400 Three Kings Cologne ^ On pe 
morwc hei si^en pe weye gretlich defowled with hors fete 
and opir beestys. X482 Caxton Gold. Leg, t8i b/i Tbenne 
the kiiyghtes . . bete ft defowlcdcn naxai^en under theyr 
feet. XS74 Ir. LUtlelon's Tenvret 66 b, Wa.sting and dc- 
fouling of their gra&se. 

fi. C13W Arw. 4 Merl. 9297 Thcr was defoiled King 
Rion Vnder stedcs fel mani on. X47o-4i5 Malory Arthur 
I. xiv, That were fowle defoyled vnder hors^feet xsre Ld. 
Berners Frolss. II. xv. 30 As they rode abrode, ibayboate 
dpwne and defoyled their comes . . and woldo nat kepe the 
highe waye.s. 

b. absol. or ntlr, 

A K.Alis. 2463 Mo myghte y-seo thcr knyghtis 
d»oiIle, Heoiten blede, braynes boyle, Hedes tomblen. 

2 . To bruise, break, ciush (materially). 

c 1300 Behet 1x00 The bond is undo And al dcfouled, and 
we Ijcoth delyvred so (cf. Psalm exxiv. 7]. a *385 Prose 
/'ra/ffr xlvlij. 9 He shal de*foule bowe and brelre armes. 
fX386 Chaucer Fare. T.eaoy He was woundid for cure 
inysdede, and defouled by oure felonycs. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.- 
Walcker 575/** Contero, to broke or dcfoulo. a 1533 Ln. 
Berners muoh exxi. 433 The Gryffon so sore defowl^ and 
bet hym that he could not ryse vp. 

8, To trample down or crush (figuratively) ; to 
oppress ; to outrage, maltreat, abuse. 

tfxaoo St. Brandaa 508 The dcvelen . . nome thane 
wrecchefaste *••-•••• 


aste. And defoulede him strongc y-nouj and amidde 
the fur him cast& esgas E. M. Attit. P. B. xia9 If folk be 
defowled by vnfre chaunce. xspt Lanol. P. Ft. C. xviii. 
19s How ryghl holy men lyueden. How thei defotileden hero 
fleessh. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS, (1867) 46 To 
refuse it [ilko a bodily ymagynacyone] and to defule it, pat it 
may sm the selfc swylke as it os. S 49 s Caxton Ckas, Gi. xo8 
Thou hast gretely defouled me by oultrage. *508 Dunbar 
Flyiing 230 Oule, rere and )owIc, I sail defowH thy pryde. 
fi f * 15 ® Paleme 46x4 Alio jour fon Imt with fors 
defoylecTjou long. x4M Fabvan Chron, 4 Of Danes, whiche 
both landoM defoyled By their outrage. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809) 486 Perkyn . . so many times W been defoyled and 
vanquished. 

4 . To violate the chastity of, deflower, debauch. 
Often, esp. in later use, with the sense of defile. 


Browne Canfen 0/ Cyrus ii. 45 The Funeml bed*^ lUng 
Cheops, .which holds seven in length and four foot infaredth, 
had no great deformity from thu measure, a 1708 Beveridge 
Friv. Th. i. (1730) la This Drformity to the Will and Nature 
pffJod, w that which we call Sin. xTtt Kames Bletn. Crlt. 
(m. 7) II. 49o‘A remarkable uniformity among creatures 
of the same kind, and a deformity dm.] no less 

remarkable among creatures of different kinds. 

t B#fo*rm]y, Obs. ff. Deform m. - f *lt si.] 
In a ‘ deform ' manner, with oistortion, deformedly. 
atm Leighton Setm. Habak . iii 17, x8 (R.) A limb out 
^Joint, which . . movw both defbrmely and painfully, a <734 


knyuejL c X4100 Maundev. (Koxl) xxxl X4X After ^ first 
P®.?.***® *® <lrfool®*b ^*45® Lommuch 

Oratl xldi. 163 And for Child berynn ncuere drfowlid was, 
Ut Evere Clime vimne be Goddto gias. X4lb Caxton 
^ la Tour Cvj, Their soster that to bad be depoceled 
or defowled. stti La Bkbners Frolss. I. xxxvil 51 The 
Spaiiyerdcs. .pillen the towne, and slewe diruem, OM de> 
fowled maydeiuL S598 DALRVMnE Letlids Hist. Scot. 1 . 
xaa Gif quna defoulU a nothir manls wyfe. 

K * 43 ®^ ChauetfsJFrmtkl. T. bA (Camb. MS.) How 
® t^t maydenys haddyn swich dispit To been defowled 
{omrMSli. defouled] with manys foule del^ 1488 Act 3 
* Women, .been, .merrled to such Mis-doers 
. .or defoiled, to the great Dbpleasure of Goil 
5 . To violate (laws, holy c^aoeii etc*) ; to bfieak 
the sanctity of, profane, pollute. 

*3*‘ hovlll xjjn 


exseo Matmoav. 


rfi. tIm 



BiSPOtrXi. 



ganuk . • DefowUt his uwerli bed Uicestuusly. Wi4 T. 
Wmitb Marfypni, Si. b, It moued not the Tyrant 

to bdtold The Mnrtirs goodly l^y so defowld. 

A . urji ^ n 


»73 My kirke poa hose defayled. 1481 Caxton Tui/t m 
Fmndsk. Ciy, That frendsmp were hurte or defoylled. 

T te STBBNHOLD& H. Ps. Ixxix, Thv temple they defoile. 

To render '(materially) foul, filtny* or dirty ; 
to pollute, defile, dirty. 

a. € sjao R. Bxurnr Matit. 506 With wece and elcedung 
W hym defoule. 1400 Hoccuivk Leiitr o/CujUd 186 
That bird . . ys dyshonest . . that vseth to defoule h» ovne 
neste. sgao Rastrll Bk. Purgai. iii. viii, Yf ony of thoKo 
table cities or napkyne be defouled with dust fylth or 
other foule mater. 1596 Tuausav. Ventrie xoo An itvl 
defowlaiit the water. 

/i. 1483 Caxton Leg, xsb/i Thy de^Tons vysage 
.. the Jewes with their sj^ttynges have defoylled. igaB 
Rov Rede $ne (Arb.) X13 Henns and capons Defoylynge 
theym with their durt. 1548 Uualu etc. Brasm, Par. 
Lnke xxiv^ xoi Not stained or dcfoiled. 1600 Fairfax 
Tassa viii. lx, with dust and ipre dcfoiled. 

7 . a. To defile or pollute morally ; to corrupt. 
0. «i34o Hampolr Psttfier 518 Defouland his elde in 
syn. c s^ WvcLip IVkt, (18 w sap To kepe hym self 
unblekkid or dcfoulid fro bis world. <rx44o Hylton Scala 
Per/.iyif. de W. 1494)1. Ixiii, Wylh thy pryde thou defowlest 
all thy good dedes. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 45 Chyualrye 
. . is defouled by coward men and fayiit of nerte. igro 
Tavbrnkr PcsiifSf Exhort, he/. Cammun.t Man, which is 
so much defouled & corrupt in all kynde of unryghtuous- 
nes. a igu Philpot Exam. ^ Writ. (Parker Soc.) 37s He 
dcfouletntne whole faith of his testimony, by the falsifying 
of one part. 

/8. Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ii. (1495) 99 Angels 
..ben not defoyled wyth none affeccyon. f'Z44o Hylton 
.Scala Per/, (w. dc W. 1494) 1. xliii, Yf thou be defbyled 
wyth vaynglory. xM-xs^ Myrr. our Ladye 98 Yt was 
defoyled and darkya and mysshape by synne. 

b. To render ceremonially or sentimentally un- 
clean ; to defile, sully. 

€ X440 PKCOCK Repr. 465 To cte with hondis not wayschen 
defoufith not a man. x^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. tii h/r The 
month whyche god had kyssed ought not to be defouled in 
touchyng. x6xx Spkko hist. Cf. Brit. vti. xlii. 6 14. 359 
Must 1 needs defoule my self, to be his only faire foule. 

0. To sully (fame, reputation, or the like) ; to 
defame. 

a. rX4oe Destr. Trovt4J$ Your suster..bat our fame so 
dcfoules, & is in filth noldyii. c X4tt Gola^os 4> Gaw. 1038 
Wes I ncuer yit dcfoullit, nor fylit In fame. 

8. x 47 (h 85 Malory Arthur ix. xxxii, 1 ..am dcfoiled 
with falshede and treason. 

8. To make unsightly or ugly [cf. Foul rr.j, to 
disfigure. 

(L X387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 389 And hty be faire of 
Kchap, beeb defouled and bmade vnscmclicfi i-now wij» 
here ownc clobingc. X430 I.ydg. Chron. Troy n. xi, Ihe 
soylo defouled with ruyiie Of walles olde. 

8. X398 I'rbmsa Barth. De P. R. vii. lx. (1495) 976 
Blaynes defoylle the skynne and maketh it vnsemely. 

tBefOXl'ly dafoH. sh. Ohs. Also defoule, 
•fowle ; defoile. [f. Drfoul v.'] 

1 . Trampling down ; oppression, outrage. 

CX330 Arth. 4- Aferl. 7099 (Miitxn.) 'fher was fighting, 
ther was toiie. And vndcr hors knightes defoile. /hid. 9191 
Thcr was swiche cark and swiche defoil. X400 Earl of 
Dvnuar Let. in C. Innes .Scot. Mid. Ages ix. (i860) 963 The 
wrongs & the defowle that ys done me. c X4a3 Wvntoun 
' '* ‘^ * ■* * sucewdry 


14S 

Defiourme, obs. form of Dtrouir. 

t rA Ohs. [f, Dbfraud V., after 

Fraud fA] •DEPRAUDATioir. 

c 1440 Jacods Well Hi. (E. E. T. S.) 31 bo am aeur^. kst 
. .jyuen awey here good, .in defraude of here wyves « cnyl- 
deryn. 14913 Acts Jos. /^'(t597) I 85 For the defraud 
done to our soveraine Lorde in his customer be strangers. 
* 4 pS Act It //r«. Vl^^ c. 99 Preamh., Their sublill yinagyn* 
Mion in defroiide of the seid ostatutes. xagx So. Acts 
yot. PT (1597) 9 117 Anent . . Alienationes maid in defraud 
of Creditoures. x8m Trans, Soc. Rncourag. Arts XVlll. 
916 Without, .being liable to the. .defrauds of the miller. 

Deftend (tl/frp’d), V. [a. OF. defrauder (t/es-y 
defy dif\ 14th c. in Oodef., ad. L. defrauddrty f. 
De- I. 3 i-frauddre to cheat, f. frausy fraud^em^ 
deceit, Fuaud.] 

1 . To deprive (a person) by fraud of what is his 
by right, either by fraudulently taking or by dis- 
honestly withholding it from him ; to cheat, cozen, 
beguile. Const, oj^ififrom). 

x^a Lanol. P. PI, A. VIII. 71 He |>at licggeb . . bote he 
habbeneode..dcfr.Tiidcbb(:neodt. X 4 .. in Tundalds 
Kil' TO4 They, .thanked Ood with all her hartis furst 
Whech hathe not defrawded hem of her lust. 1474 Caxion 
Chesse 98 To defraude the beuiler is no fraude. xus 
Eokn Decades 39 He had . . defrauded the kynge of his 
portion. 1634 Sir T. Hebbfrt 7 'rav. 46 This poore Citie, 
was defrauded of her hopes, /hid. 217, I will a little dc- 
fraiide the Rc;ider from concluding with a few lines touch- 
ing the first Discoverer. 175 a John.son Rnm/der No. 199 
F 7 'I'o defraud any man of his due praise is unworthy i>f 
A philosopher. 1838 Emerson Addr, Camh.y Mass. wks. 
(Bohn) 1 1. 198 Whenever the pulpit Is usuKied by a formalist, 
then is the worshipiier defrauded. x88o E. Kirkk Garfield 
39 We who defraud four million ettimns of their rights, 
fb. with direct and indirect object. Ohs. 

XTfia WvcLiF I.uhe xix. 8 If I hnue ony thing defraudid 


4fio/x 

2 . Defilement, pollution. 

exj»i E. E. Alia. P. C. 900 per no de-foule of no fyl|>c 
waU fast hym abula x^ 1 'revisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . H19 
pat be water, .takep no defoul, but i.s dene i-now. X 398 - 
Barth, He P. R. xvii. cxxiii. (Tollcm. MS.), Picchc de- 
foulep. .and suche defoule [igsgUcfoylynge] is unnepc taken 

///.«. Ohs. [f. Defoul V.+-BD.] 
Defiled, polluted, corrupt. 

CX440 Promh. Parv. 116 Pefuwlyd, detHriatm ..fecu’ 
lentuSy (P. denonestatus). 1460 W. Thorpe Test, in Arb. 
Garnery I, X14 Covetous almonert and defouled adulterers. 
1483 Coih. Angl. 94 Defowled, maculatuSypollutuSy etc. 

fl^foular* Ohs. [f asprec. + One 

who defouls. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wflicker 6x7/34» TrltoTy a defoulem. 
rs440 ^acoRt Well 6a pise dyffoulerys & depryueresofholy 
chercha . . 

f • ddfbi'liiura Ohs. [f. 

Dbfoul w. + -INO The action of the verb 
Defoul : a. Trampling down ; b. Violation, de- 
fiowering; 0. Defiling, pollution, defilement; a. 
Disfigurement* 

esA WvcLiF Sel. Whs. III. 900 No defoolwige Mof 
may atkape unp^ed. xaBa — s -SV»«f. xxiL 5 There ban 
envyrottlnd me the defoutimgM of d^ih. xjrf Irbvisa 
BarlA. Ds P. R, xvii. cxxiii. (1495) D^oyllyw of 
• vaeth taken awaye from clothe. M-- 
^ in -fvAVi VIII, 158 Made dale for defoylm^^^ 
chircbes. 1440 J. Shiblbv Dethe K. fames (i 8 x 8 ) s Yn 
di.p»dly.W«.j:drfi.wl,D,rf^m^ 'XcaZt' 


diJa Imer a* That defouTyng of her uisage. 

doehitr <Wr. xgjs Hall CArw*. 947 b, The bytyng of her 
tdhe .defi^lyngeofheMaylc. 

vai*. of D8FUED V. Obs. 


I soldiers iheir due. .share of the 5 {>oils. 

1 0. ahsol. To act with or employ fraud. 

! x^a Wvci.iF I Cor. vi. B don wrong and defrauden 

I doen fraude] or bigilen and tliat to brlthercn. x6xi 
I BinLK Mark x. 19 Doe not l)carc false witnesse, Defraud 
not. 1875 JowETT Plato (cd. a) III. 102 If he is the trustee 
of an orphan, and has the power to defrinud. 

2 . fig. To deprive or cheat (a thing) of what is 
due to it ; to withhold fraudulently, arch, tir 0 />s. 

X497 Bp. Alcock Mom Perfect. Dj/i They selle Crj*st 
& defraudeth theyr relygyon. igtt Bp. Cox in Strype Ann. 
Ref. I, vi. 98 They defrauded the payment of tithes and 
firstfruits. x66o Boyle Sera/h, J.oi>e 26 Wliere n direct 
and immediate expres.sion of love to God defrauds not any 
other Duty. 1764 GoLdsm. TrasK 277 Here beggar pride de- 
frauds her daily rheer, To bi>ast one s])lendid lianquet once 
a year. rtxSox Paley (in Webster 1828), By the duties 
deserted, .by the claims defrauded. 

Hence Defirau'ding %dd. sh, 

1548 Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. i Cor. vii. (R.*, To denye 
this right yf eythcr of bothe aske it, Is a defrnudyng. X851 
H0UBR.S I^'viatk. 11. xxvii. 160 Ihe roldniiK, or defrauding 
of a Private man. xfisp Gauukn Tears of Ch, 235 Few do 
pay them without delaymgs, dcfalkings, and defraudiags. 

Defrauda'tion. [a. OF. defraudation, -acion 
( 1 3-1 4th c. in Godtf.), ad. L. defrauddlwn-em, n. 
of action from defraudare to Defuai/ix] Die 
action (or an act) of defmuding; fraudulent de- 
privation of property or rights ; cheating. 

xsoa Aknoldr Chron. (1811) 286 The s.'wd cardynal. .por- 
chased hyinself in gret deflraudacion or your Hyghnes, a 
charter of pardon. x6ox-a Fuliikcke and Pt. Parall. 23 b, 
Here is no defraudation of the Law. 1646 Sir 'T. Bko\\nk 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. it Deluding not onely unto i)ecuniary de- 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. ax 7 x 6 
Blai.kali. Wks. (1723) I. 190 By such Defraudation wc be- 
come Accessaries, etc. ifU6 H. D. Traill vy 

Tliis dcfraud.atioii of personal and constitutional rights. 

Defirau'der. Defraud v. + -rr i : jjcrh. a. 
OF. defraudeory ~eury ad. L. dofrauddtdr-em^ 
One who defrauds, c»ne who fraudulently withholds 
or takes what belongs to another. 

iMt Aop. Hamilton Catec/t. (1884) xo Defmudaris of 
waims fra servandis or laliouran.s. xfex Relia. Wotton. 
{,57 (R.) Decrees against defrauders of the publick chests. 
*754 RitiiAROsoN Grandison (1766) V. 67 who would not 
rather be the sulfcrer than the uefratider? X 878 N. Amor. 
RetK eXXVIl. 987 A defrauder of the revenue. 

t l)€ECiEUll'dfulf Obs. rare'^^, [f. Defraud 
+ -FUL ; cf. assistfuly etc.] Full of fraud ; cheat- 
ing, cozening. 

CZ5B5 Faire Em n. 40a That with thy cunning and de- 
fraudful tongue Seeks to delude the honest-meaning mind f 
Defran'dment. ? Ohs. [f. Defraud v. + 
-RENT : perh. a. OF. defraudmenty * a defrauding, 
deceiuiog, beguiling' (Cotgr.).] The action of 
defrauding ; deprivation by fraud 


xd 48 Milton Cotasl. Wks. (185X) 35a Perpetual defraud- 
nents ^truest conjugal society, imi Bbntiiam Draught 
of Code Wks. 1843 Iv. 402 note, Oflences.. comprised under 


1843 1 v. . . 

the name o{ felonies: theA, defiaudment, robbery, homidde. 

t DftflPftSTr rare^ *. [f- Defray v. ‘ : 

cf. OF. desfroiy dtffray, defraiy f. dssfraysrx see 
next] Defrayal. 

x8x5 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 730 Thou.. shall not need, Or 
coat, or other thing . . for defray Of this night’s need. 

defray, enor for dssray, Dbray.j 

(d/Tr^Of 6 demle, defiEhty, 

7 deflraye. [a. F. difrays^r, in 14th 0. defft oiery 


DaVBAYimXV. 

15th Q, defhysry ifith c. desfraytry t dss-y ds- (Di- 
I. 3, 6 + 0 ¥.f*iner,freisr,/rover to* ipwd, incur 
exj^se, f. frai, in 14th c. /ntif, pi. f/rris, X3th a 
ftrsy emnses, charge, cost,] 

1 1 . To pay out, exp^d, spend, disburse (money). 

*843-4 dot 35 Hen, Vllty c. la Inestimable suminM of 


empiL . 

condescended upon the price, though there be no money 
presently defrayed. 1600 Holland Lhy xxxtx. v. losfi The 
Senate permitted Fuivius to deflfray {ti^mkret) wliat he 
would himselfc, so as h«e exceeded not the suiiime of 80000 
{Asses), a x6zo Mkalev tr. Epictetus' Man, xxxit. {t6yh) 
43 Nor hast thou defrayed the price that the banquet is 
sold for : namely praise, and flalterie. 1813 R. C. Tahle 
^<^8. (ed. |), D^rayiy lay out, pay, discharge. 

2. TO discharge (the expense or cost of anything) 
by payment ;‘to pay, meet, settle. 


expenses witliout some other hclp,^ovcr and beyond the 
oidin ' ” 


[nary revenues. 1639 Fuller ttoly War iv. xiii. (1840) 
Meindin. .offered the ChristiaiK. .a great sum of money 


Jinai 

202 Mc— , 

to defray their charges. 1745 in Col. Ree. /*eHu, V. 6 To 
draw Bills for defraying the Expcnce. ^xSsB Thirlwali. 
Greece II. 208 I'he co^t of the ex|iedition to Naxos he 
pledged himself to defray. x868 Freeman Norm. Coho, 
(tSxQ 11 . tx. 404 The payment was defrayed out of the spoils. 
D. fig. 

tffia .Sidney Arcadia (1674) 33B With the death of some 
one striving to defray every drop of bis blood, xspo Spenser 
F. Q. I. V. 49 Can Night defray The wrath or tliundring 
/oue. X596 /hid. IV. V. 31 Nought but dire revenge his 
atiger mute defray. 

8. To meet the expense of ; to bear the charge of ; 
pay for. Now rare or arch* 
xS$x Lamhardr Eireu. tv. xxi. (1588) 623 To liestowc the 
whole allowance upon the defraying of their common diet. 
1387 Fi.emino Con/M. Holinshed 1 X 1 . 1371/2 'I'he enterprise 
. .to be defraied hy the pope and king of Spaine. 
Howell iMt. 1. i. xi, It serv’d to defray tne expencefiil 
Progress he made to Scotland the Summer following. i8m 
De (^ii-iNCEY Bentley Wks. VII. 64 A poor exche<)uer for 
defraying a war upon Bentley. 1859 ^ Barker Assoc. 
/*rinc, it. 51 The estate of the defunct memlier was not 
sufficient to defray his funeral. 

1 4 . To pay tlie charges or expenses of (n per- 
son) ; to reimburse; to entertain free of charge. 

xsto Sidney Arcoiiia 1. (1590) 5 Defraying the mariners 
with a ring bestowed upon them. 1607 Sir D. Ho»v in Ellis 
Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. 111 . 67 He. .would not land at Dover till 
ho had indented with Sir 'Hiom.^ Waller that he should be 
defrayctl during his alxMid. a x6b6 Bacon New Atl, (1650) 
7 The Slate will defray you atl the time you stay, ittfi F. 
Spenck tr. Varillas' lio, Medici 44 The Pitti s were de- 
fray'd at Venice at the public cost. 1704 De For Mem. 
(VirM/ar (1860) 80 A w.’imuU to defray me, my horses and 
servants at the King’s charge. xM Carlylu P'redk, Gt, 
1, IV, iv. 424 Such a m.Tn [Crar Peter] is to lie royally 
defrayed while with us ; yet one would wish it dune cheap, 
licncc Defraying vhl. sh. 

1387 R. Hovxndkn in IfeiTmc Colled, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
105 The defrateinge of our . . expences. 1631 Lithoow 
IX. 387 Disiiurscd. .for..high-wayes, Lora.s pensions, 
and other defrayings. xfis* Hohues Letualh, iv. xliv. 336 
'J'he defraying of allpubU^uo charges. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) 1, A defraying, /tvirN/ar etvgaiio. 
t Defray*, Ohs. [app. a. OF. V«-, lA/wiVr, 
f. des^y </<;-. (Dk- II, 3, 6^ freiety froicryfraier to 
rub, rub off, Fray L. /r/twv to mb.] tsysns, 
? To rub off or away. 

X53a R. Bowyer in Strype Eccl. Mem. I, xvii. 135^ He 
intendeth not to infringe, annul, derogate, defray or ininish 
anything of the popes autlioriiy. 

IDefniyabie ((l/rrt~>'iiiyi>, a. [f. Defray + 
-able.] Liable to be defrayed, payable. 

x888 Manch. Exam. 95 Mar. 5/9 Defrayable out of local 
contributions. 

Defirayal (d/frJ**fil). [f. Defray v.^ + -al.] 
The action of defraying ; defrayment. 

x8m Examiner No. 648. 577/9 [He] expects nothing but 
the defrayal of his expenses. 1883 W. E. Norris No New 
Thing ft. xiii. 3 Her share, .was confined to the defrayal of 
its cost. 

l>«£ray*6r. [f- Defray v, + -er i : cf. obs. F. 
defrayeur In Cotgr. 1611.] One who defrays or 
discharges a monetary obugation ; a payer of ex- 
penses. 

1380 North Plutarch «73 The Registers and Records 

kept of the defrayers of the charges of common Plays. 1758 
Johnson, Defrayer, one that disgorges expences. 

Pafp ay illtnt (diTr^'ment). [a. OF. cUffrayi- 
mettl {dcsfrokmeni)y f. deffrayer to Defray : see 
-VENT.1 The action or fact , of defraying: 
Expenditure. Obs. b. Payment of expenset or 
charges, disedtarge of pecuniary obligationa. 

tUflPrisfy Council Acts (x8oo) 11 . 135 MminM . .towardes 
defrayment of the charges of his Miqeste. iM Fxntqn 
Guicciard, ix. (1599) 38B To pay witMn a certejne time for 
all defrayments, iwentle thousand duckets. t8it Spxkd 
Hist. Great Brit, ix. xiii, | 85 [To pay toward the 
defmiment of the Dukes huge charges. i8io Siisltoh 
Quix. IV. 7 (T.) Let the traitor pay, with his life's defray- 
ment, Out which be attempted with xo lascivious a desire. 
xM Karl Monm. Advi. fr. PAnutts* 354 If we were not 
fed by the free defrayment of our Comueopii- vfia ,tr. 
Buschhtg'i Syst. Geog* V. 341 Applied for the defn^ment 
of the electoral council colleges. X884JI1R 0 . C* Bowen 
in Law Reports 13 Q. Bench Div. 91 Part of the disburse- 
ments Qonslsted in the defrayment of these expenses. 



saittuasv. 

f 0 ^* ram K [f. Ds- II. i 

or a + Fbbiobt : cf. iffs/aat/, disburdm,"] tram. 
To relievt of freight or caigo ; to onload, 

Itfs Sdbw DscoiUs asa The port or haueh is so commo- 
diotts to dofniighc or vnbide shyppea. 

deCmnatei v. Oh, Surr. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. defrenart to onbridle ; f, Di> 1 . 
8 + frenum, frttnum bridlci cnrb, ligament.] To 
remove a fnennm or Festraining ligament. 

iTSSJ. S. Le Drads Ohieru, Surg, (x77x)98 To defraenate 
the Aponeoroeis. IHd, 378 , 1 had . .aefneiiated the Sinus's 
and scarified the Sides of the Fistula. 

]MM0A*ti01l« ran, [ad. L. d^ricdUht^tniy 
XL of action f. L. defricdrt to rub off, rub down.] 
Rubbing, rubbing off. 

1707 in Bailey vol. II ; and in some mod. Diets. 
ImAknA: (dffrp'k). V, [a. F. difroqtur^ in 15th 
c. f. dti-y di‘ (Db- I. 6) -f froque Frock. 
Cf. Disfrook.] irons. To deprive of the priestly 
garb; to unfrock. Hence B«f!roolwd(d/frp*kt)/p/.a. 

J- Hamilton FaeiU Traict. (xfioo) 440 This defrokit 
frere . . maiiet a loung las of xv learis auld. iBpi Tablii 
ai Feb. 394 The eli^ucnt defrocked have denounced . . the 
vows which they failed to keep. 

t 9 * Obs, [vL 01 ^,dxfroissur{des^^ 
drf»\ f. db/-, di- (Db- I. 6) + froissur^ fraisser to 
rub violently, bmiae, crush :-*L. type *fri€iiare, 
deriv. of frict-us nibbed, pa. pple. of fricart^ 
trans. To crush to pieces. 

Caxton Ovuts Bitt, XI. xix, The wawes defroyssed 
and al fto] brake the steme and other garnysshyng. 
fStfirat. Obs, rare “ *. [ad. L. aefrtUum must 
boiled down.] Must boiled down. 

ct4M Pailad. oh ffuth, xi. 484 Defrut, carene, fr sape in 
con manere Of mu.st is made. 

Also 3-5 deite. [app. a doublet 
of Daft, repr. OlLiedetfiti fox ledifie^ mild, gentle, 
meek, from stem aOb- in Gotnic ^adahan to lie- 
come, befit: cf. 0 %, lednfen becoming, fit, suitable.] 
1 1 . Gentle, meek, humble ; kDaft 1, Obs, rare, 
c taao Betiiary 36 Dat defte meiden, Marie bl name De 
him bar to manne frame. 

2 . Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in 
action. 

e 1440 York Myti. i. 90. I sail be lyke vnto hym )iat es 
hyeste on heyhte ; Owe ! what 1 am derworth and deAe. 
1390 G. Haevkv Four L«tt, 57 Whether the DeA writer 
tie as sure a workeman as the neat Taylor. togB Chapman 
/Had I. 580 A laughter never leA Snook all the blessed 
deities, to see the lame so deft At that cup service, ifiot 
B. JoNsoK Pofioittr V. iii. Weil said, my divine, deA 
Horace, stby Lingua ni. v. In Hail. Dodslty IX. 394 Their 
knowledge is only of things present, quickly sublimed with 
the deA file of time, xlgg Robinson Whitby Gloss^t De/t^ 
neat, clever. * She is a deA hand with a needle.' xSSg Geo. 
Eliot Ro$Mola 1. ix, Smitten and buffeted because he was 
not deA and active. 1864 Caelyle Fredk. Gi, IV. xii. xi. 
85^ conning little wretch, they say, and of deA tongue. 


Of actions: 
execution. 


Showing skill or dexterity in 


t^q H. Moke Phiios. Poems^ Oracle oo Break off tliis 
musick, and deA seemly Round. 19x4 Gay Ske^h. Week 
i. 56 The wanton Calf may skip with many a Bound, And 
nw Cur Tray play dcAest Feats around. 1833 C. Beontk 
Yillette i, Ihe creature . . made a deft attempt to fold the 
shawl. S878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iii. 97 With d^ 
blows of the iintirinx axe. 

1 0. iran^^. Of a metal ; Apt for working, easily 
wrcnight. Obs, 

m PAH, Trans, XIIl. 193 How to make brittle gold 
deA and fit to be wrought. 

8. Nea^ tidy, trim, spmcc; handsome, pretty. 
Still diai. 

[The sense * neat in action ' (see 8) appears to have passed 
into 'neat in person*. Cf. similar developments, under 
buxontt caunyt clever^ kasidsome^ iidy, and other adjectives 
expretting personal praise.] 

[^^Dejttly^. tfioo Heywood x Edro. if 

light on her. 


18^4 1 . 8j By the messe, a deA lass 1 Christs benison 
' ;; xfioo Holland Lhy tv. xliv. 168 In her raiment 


London very neat and deA, To seeke preferment. 1674:91 
Ray M, C, Words ao De/lt little and pretty, or neat. A DeA 
man or thing. It is a word of general use all England 
over. s 98 i J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., DePt pretty, 
agreeable. 1788 W. MAKsnALL E. YorksA Gloss., DefU 
neat, pretty, handsome. 1873 Stuahdale Gtoss.^ neat, 
pretty. 

4 . Quiet. Cf. DEmt 3. Still dial. 

atf^ Byrom Careless Content (R.X Or if ye ween, for 
worldly stirs, lliat man does right to mar his rest, Let me 
be dcA, and debonair, I am content, I do not care. 1878 
CumbrU. Gloss. (CentralX l>e/t, quiet, silent. 

+ 5 , Stupid; » Daft a. Obs,^^ 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 1x6 Defte [v. r, deA] or duUe, oblusnSf 

T stis. 

qoBsiadv. DeAly. 

1^ Scott Last Minstr. 1. xv. Merry elves their morrica 
.Trip it deft and merrily, 

7 . Comb.i as deft-fingerea, •handed, 
i860 W. J. c. Pagan or Cloistian f 36 Being deA< 
mger^ . . they grew in good time to be tolerable adepts in 

XMKlar (dcftli), au. AUo 6-8 dafllr, 7 defly, 

dMkttly. [f. In a deft manner. 

L Aptly, akUftilly, deveily, dexteroosly, nimbly. 
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The sense of the first ^6t b doubifiil. .* ^ > 

/ iJfo Tewnst^Idyst. fSurtbes) looGod look# am tbe raw, 
full oefiy ye stand. 1379 SrxMSBa SheJA. Cal Apr. %tx They 
dauncen deflly, and sIngM aoote. twq; Sraki. Afsicb. tv. 1. 
68 Come high or low : Thy Selfe and Office, deaAly show. 
x6ot Dekkbr AVt/.'r C^Imp’. (1840)71 You shall set swaynes 
defiy piping^ and virgins diastly dancing. t6i6 Suefl. fr 
Markh. Country Forme 653 The mattocke would pull vp 
the seed, and therefore they must be vnderdigd very deAly. 
1710 Phiups Pastorals i. *9 Hew deffly to mine Oaten Reed 
so sweet Wont they upon the Green. toshiA their Feet ? f8o8 
Scott Mam*, ttt. viii. The harp full deAly can he strike. 
1896 K. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) II. 97 lue deAiy-woven 
threadwork of the tissues. 

2 . Neaily, tidily, trimly ; pratily, handsomely. 
Still dud. 

G. Gilpin tr. Masnix's Beehivt Rom. CA. Z s (N.) 
Deftly deck'd with all costly jewels, like puppets. 1389 
PasguiPs Ret, B iij b, Verie defilie set out, with Pompes. 
Pagents, Motions. . Impreases. 1847 J. Wilson CAr, North 
(1857) II. 4 DeAly arrayed in home-spun drapery, tfiep 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. 11. 1. 6 The grass which deAly 
covers without hiding. 

8. Softly, gently, quietly, dial, 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss.^ Ocjtly* softly, leisurely. s8oa 
WoNDSW. StoMstas ^ ' Within our happy Castle ’ 58 A pipe on 
which the wind would deftly play. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, 
Deftly, quietly, suAly. xl^ Swaledalt Glost.^ Deftly% 
neatly, gently, soAly, orderly: see Cannily. 

Beftneffiffi (de*ftnes). [-NBSS.] 

1 1 . Neatness, triinness. Obs, or dial, 
x6ts Drayton Polyolb. ii. 33 By her, two little Ile^ her 
handmaids (which compar'd With those within the Poob 
for deAness not out-dard). 

2 . The quality of being deft, clevemeBs, dexterity, 
neatness of action. 

1833 Miss £. S. Sheppard C. Anchester 1 . 3x6 He assisted 
me . . with that a.ssiduous dcAness which pre-eminently dis- 
lingui^es the instrumental artist 1868 Sat. Krt>. 13 June 


7777x They can neither tie a string nor fasten a button with 
def 


onunary deftness. 

fBeftide, v. Obs, rare. [{lerh. misprint for 
deftide^defunde, f. L. defundhe\ To pour off. 

X399 A. M. tr. GabeH^uer's SA Physfeke 29/2 Then defude 
the wyne from the Spices, and distifle the same. 

Beitile, oIm. var. of Defool v. 

Beftill : see Dkrful. 

tBefid]llilia*ti 03 l. Obs.rare-^^. [f. Db- I. 
I + Fulmination.] The sending down of thunder- 
bolts. 

16x3 T. Adams Spir. Naeoig. 21 He is not only as manacles 
to the hands of God to hold them from the oefulmination 
of judgement. 

BffiiiUlOt (d/fn*qkt\ a, and sb, [ad. L. defunct- 
us dischargtKl, deceased, dead, pa. pple. of aefungt 
to discharge, have done with, f. De- I. 6 fungi to 
perform, discharge (duty). Perh. immed. a. F. de- 
funct (CotOT. 1611), now dtfunt,] 

A. adj. 1 laving ceased to live; deceased, dead. 
[1398 'lejcvisA Barth. Dj P. R. yi. ii. (1495) X87 A 


Jas. I in Ellis Grig, I,ett. Ser. 1. 111 . 65 To do that and 
other honnor tliat we may onto the Queene defunct. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. x. 8 5. 4a Theanatomy isofa defunct 
patient. 1694 Lend. Gas. No. 2981/3 Two defunct Knights 
of the Order. x8aB Scott F. M. Perth xx, Now, Simon 
. . what was the purport of the defunct Oliver Proudfute's 
discourse with you T 1878 Baker Nile Tribui. xx. 341 The 
stock in trade of a defunct doctor. 

b.^. No longer in existence; having ceased 
its functions ; dead, extinct. 

X74X Lofm of Fame (ed. 4) 74 Defunct by Pheebos* laws, 
X809-10 Cc 


' beyond redress. X809-10 Coleridge Friettd (ed. 3) II. ao 
This ghost of a defunct absurdity. x8«4 Medwi n A neler in 
Wales 1 . 24 It appeared, some montb ago. in a defunct 
periodical. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Unk\ iii. § 1x5 
Due to the crashing together of defunct suns. 

B. sb. The defunct \ the deceased; hence, with 
pi. {rare), one who is dead, a dead person. 

IM Hall CArou. Hen. Vltl , an. x (R.) The corps of the 
lid defunct [the late kyng] was brought . . Into tne 
'. IV. ii. 35I 


e kyngl was brought . . Into the great 
cliamber. xfixi Shaks. Cyntb. iv. ii. 358 Nature doth abhorre 
to make his bed With the defunct, or sle^ upon the dead. 
X663 Wood Lifeif>xi. Hist Soc.) 1 . 479 The . . hors-litter. . 
where was the defunct, drawne by six horses. 17x3 M, Davies 
AH%. Brit, 1 . 113 Inose two great Episcc^l Defuncts. 
1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. fxSt^ 217 Knavisn priests, who 
pretended that the devil could have no power over the de- 
funct, if he was interred in holy.ground. 1888 Lanoor 
Im^. Comters. III. 39a Indifferent whether the pace with 
which the defunct are carried to the grave be quick or slow. 
1839-40 W. Irvino Wolferfs R. (1855) axx Accosting a ser- 
vant . . he demanded the name of the deninct. 1888 H. C. 
Lea Hist. Inquisition 1 . 391 A sentence condemning five de- 
functs. 

Beftinetfam (dffb*nkjan). rare, [ad. L. d^ 
functioH^em execution, disebarge, death, n. of action 
from d^ngi (see prec.).] Tmng, decease, death. 

X999 ^AKR. Hen, V, 1. it 58 Foure hundred one ajid 
twentic yeeres AAer defunction of King Pharamood. 1617 
Collins Def, Bp. Ely n. ix. 38o .Applybg if to the daily 
defunctioni of our penitence. 1813 T. Busby LnereHns in* 
Comment, iii. The soul . . in cases of sudden defunction . . 
enUre^ . . djst^ted^befbre the body visi^ ^^ ys. 

XMftraoUoiuUiM. v- [Di- lI. i j tnuu. To 
deprive of ftmetioa or office. 

1877 Coves FurAnim. I. le Back upper premolar deAmc- 
tionalitcd as a 'sectorial ' tooth, 1 ^. xi. 315 *rhe sectorial 
teeth are defuncUonalised as such. 


iBifFri 

t M X ftrt irtifi o- Oit-rmrK 
ppL stem (see DsroHor) 4 -irt.] 
to defruiction or dying. 

i6qi Shane. 7 ’fifwrilr ks'nrtlt 14 Let the priest In stu^ice 
white, That defUnctlve music can, Be the deach-divmhig 
swan. 

XtaftnwlBMM. [-stns.] The state of bciiie 
defoDct; extinctness. 

1883 Wright Dogmatic Scept. 7 This nve soeptichm Us 
crowning emancipRtton, finally hurling the miraculous into 
everlasting defunctneis. 

tBefla'ndf v. Obs. rare. Also 6 dofoimd. 
[ad. L. dtfundifre (or its 0 F« repr. defoudre, des-t 
def), f, DB' 1 . 1 ^fumDre toipcmr, also Dif- 
Fum] trans. To pour down. 

13x3 Douglas /Snels ut, viii. 4 ‘Die son scheyn Begouth 
defund [v.r. defound] hm benm on the greyn. Ibid, xii. 
Prol. 4T F'vrih. .isdiyt PhebusDefundandlD.r. defoundaad] 
from hys sege etheruin Glaid influent aspectis celicalL 

Befiiae, -ed, -edly, BefUelon, 4ve, obs. ff. 

Diffuse, etc. 

tDeftl'iti e. Obs, rare [ad. med.L. de- 


AngRcus s 

they seeke to sell for currant. 


amples . . Read and censure. Adpugne, Algmte, D^fft . . 
Dtfust,Depex , , Contrast, Catillaie, ( * 


I.et me afford you a few ex- 
'‘ue^Al " - 
etc.] 


[a. F. diji, earlier defy 
* “ r, defi-{ ^ 


tBe^Ti Obs. . 

(15th c. in Littrd), fl deffi-er, def-er to Defy.] 
Declaration of defiance; diallenge to fight. 

X380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 272 Hee . . because he found 
Amphiaius was inflexible, wrote his defie vnto him in this 
maner. x6oe Fairfax Tasso vi. xx, Arme you, my Lord, he 
said, your bold defies By your braue foes acc^ted boldly 
beene. xfiia Bacon Charge touchi^ Duels, Wnen he had 
himself given the lie and defy to the Emperor. 1693 Evelyn 
Diary O827) L 279 There had been in the morning a tour- 
nament of severali young gentlemen on a formal defy. X700 
Dnydbn Pal, tf Art. 1656 At this the challenger with fierce 
tlefie His trumpet sounds : the challeng'd makes reply. 
a vnp North Exam. 1. ii. § 75 (1740) 69 What becomes of 
his Grace's improper Defy to them I 
Bal^ (dffai*), v.'i Forms : 4-6 defye, 4-7 -fle, 
5- d^y, (also 4 defyghe, 4-5 defUe, -fye, dify, 
diffle, -fy(e, dylftr(e). {ME. a. OF. des-, def, 
defier (mod.F. ddfier) » Pr. desfiar, desfizar, It. 
disfidare, diffidare,xa!cA,\a.dijftdare (Du Cange) 
Rom. *disfiddre, f, Dis- privative -f to trust, 
give faith to (f. L. fiaus faithful). The sense- 
development ap])cars to have been 'to renounce 
faith, alliance, or amity with, declare hostility 
against, challenge to fight ' ; the later sense * dis- 
trust * found in modem F., and occasionally in £ng., 
is, according to Darmesteter, perh. taken over from 
L. diffidSre to distrust, of which the OF. repr. was 
difier \ see sense 7.] 

tL trans. To renounce faith, alle^ance, or 
affiance to (any one) ; to declare hostilities or war 
against ; to send a declaration of defiance to. Obs, 
c xsoe K, Alls, tsox Pors . . saide . . Yeldith him my feme 
I no kroe with him have no lewte. Sygmih him Y him dc- 
fyghe. With sweord and with chyvalrye I Of him more holde 
Y nulie. cxxgD R. Brunnk Caron, (x8xo) a 6 Edmunde bi 
mes.sengcrs ^ erle ho diflies, c X490 Merlin 70 He hytn 
diffied at the ende of xl dayes, ho seide ho sliolde hym 
diffende yef he myght. 1368 Grafton Ckron, 11 . 228 The 
King sent other Ambassadors . . to sommon him : and that 
if he would not be otherwise advised, then the king gave 
them full authoritie to defye him. 1883 C Plummer 
Fortescue's Abs, 4 Lim, Mon, 258 James Douglas . , defied 
the king [of Scotland), and offers his hofflage to the King 
of England. 

t D. To repudiate, disavow. Obs, 
rx386 Chaucer T. 746 . 1 defye the seurete and the 
bona Which that thou seist ^ I haue maad to thee. 

2 . To challenge to combat or battle, arch, 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 655 If bov art to fijte bold com on y k 
diffye ! s 47 W' 8 s Malory A rtkur xiil xy, Tho knyghtes in 
the Cartel defyen vow. 1393 Shake. John il i. 4^ Defie 
each other, and pell-mell Make worke ypon our selues, for 
heauen or hell. X667 Milton P, L, t. 49 Th' infernal Serpent 
. .Who durst defie tn' Omnipotent to Arms. X734 Richard- 
son Grandison I. xxxix. apx A man who defies nis fellow- 
creature into the field, in a private quarrel, must first defy 
his God. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . ui. los Go now, Defy him to 
the combat once again, 
t b. httr. To utter defiance. Obs. 
e xfoe Rowland k 0 . 449 Appon sir Rowtandehtgandeiy 
With a ftiU hawtayne Steven. 

8 , trans. To challenge to a contest or trial of 
skill ; esp. to challenire to do (what the chaHenger 
is prepared to maintiun cannot be done;. Const. 
to and inf, 

1674 Brbvint Sant at Endor 366 , 1 defie all tlrt Roman 
Preachers to say anything to jnstifie what they do upon this 
actant. 1897 DaYDBN Virg, Georg. iCTy? The Onmm hte 
FeHow 4 Iroom at Bum deM 1770 yumm Lettxsac^ 
i8x, 1 defy the most subtile lawyer in this country to point 
out a single instimce in whkfli they have exceeded the truth. 
i8tf Darwin Voy , Nat, ix. (1890) Uxt, I defy any one at fimt 
sight to be sure that it it not a nth M^ng fbr epoit. . 1887 


Bowin Yirg. eSneid vl 171 In wild fiafly defying the C 
Gods to compete. 

i. To challenge the ]k>wer of; toBetatddSande; 
to resist boldlror openly I to set «t nought 
1177 Lanul. a pi R. XX. 63 MyMe men and MY 
P%ed (C. xxpt. 66 Defieden) d ffihenesse and IMke^hlt 



Ilimk 

Ithedi 


IflgftPAUGR. 


adtomeuy 

Si^a. Idifiye,! set at naught, sdMDirDiitCM^^^M^ 
i« I. From my walls 1 defm the Powr’s of Spain, tnj T. Tuo- 
WAV in Ellis 0 ^,UiJ. Sv, \u iy.3i»WUh a thousand other 
insolent speeches defying the Vice«Chance]lor and Heads. 
^ Maumcb John xiv, as4 The Apoetles could not 

defy the witness of the conscience. 

b. Said of things: To resist completely^ be 
beyond the power of. 

jyig tr. PtmeMM R*rtm Mem, I. ii. xix. ix6 U 


to 

The fortress defied their'atlM^s. xS;! Moblbv Velimre 
(f 8S6) 948 Holiness, deepest of all the words that defy deft* 
nitioq. 

f 6 . To set at nought; to reject, renounce, de- 
spise, disdain, revolt at. <^s, 
c x|ao R. BauMMB Med, 743 Y haue be sicuiged, scorned 
dyffyed, Wounded, angred, and cnicyfyed. cy^ Prom^, 


Parv, Its DyflTyyn, or vtterly dyspysyn, vilipendo. 1484 
Caxton Curiedl 9 Certes, brother, thou demandest that 
whychethououghtest todenye. x^'l\i}ueYXiOld*lAtiarnyng 


xoox vmouj, ji.art 
I. 199 No, lohn, 1 
lAil olood. 1797-^ 
(tiff's honour tryQ, 


To Rdr., Some ther be that do dl^ye All that is newe, au( 
ever do crye The old is better, away with the newe. 1549 
Glob Erasm, Peat, Theu, 4, I drae all thinges in com- 
^aon of the gospel of Christ, xfioo Shaks. A, Y. L, 
Epil. ax If I were a Woman, 1 would kisse as many of you 
as had . . breaths that 1 defi’de not. x6ox Vmouf, Earl 
HuMtingtm v. in Had. DodtUy VIII. tj " “ ' 

defy To stain my old hands in thy youthAil 
Gav /W## I. xxvi. Z7 He next the mastiff's 
Whose honest jaws the bribe defy'd. 

6 . ? To reprobate : to curse. Ohs, 

c S4|p Hymns Virg, (1867) 95 Hise deedli synnis he gan 
to dene. xm8 Hall Chron, cabL The faire darooselles 
defied that dale [at Agincourt] in the whiche thei had lost 
their pammors, 

t7. ifUr, To have or manifest wont of faith ; to 
have distrust of, Ohs, [OF. dijer do, xsth c. in 
Hatzf.] 

c xgflo WvCLir IPIts, (1880)^ 479 He were a fool out of 
bileue tot difliede heere of Cristis help, xsoa Ord, Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) n. xviii. 136 We sholde defye aboue 
all of our strength & our merytes. 1613 R. C. Table Atph. 
(«d. 3), Z>4/fr, distrust. 

tDAty*, t/.a Ohs, Forms: 4 - 6 . defye, 4-5 
defle, defiye, 8 dyffye, difyre, defyr, defyyn. 

[The word has all the appearance of being of F. origin, but 
no equivalent OF. defier has yet been recorded, nor is it 
clear what the etymol^ of such a form would be. Phono* 
logically, it might answer to L. t^stedre, dP/iedre (see De* 
FVCATB); but the sense offers dimcuUies. It has been sug* 
gested, however, that if x b were the starting-point, it might 
conceivably answer to a late L. difaeadre stomaehum (cf. 
dissolvere stemaehnm Pliny). But the sense-development 
remains uncertain, and the order here followed is provi- 
sional. It nuw be that * dissolve ' was the primary sense.] 
1. Irans, To digest (food). Said of a person, 
of the stomach or other organ, of nature, a sol- 
vent, etc. 

xjfis Lanol. P. pi. a. Prol. xo8 Good wyn of Gaskoyne 
And wyn of Oseve, Of Ruyn and of Rochcl fw Rost to 
defye. 1377 /Ha, B. xiii. 404 More mete ete and dronkc 
^n kende mht defie. INd. B. xv. 63 Honv is yuel to 
defye. 138* WvcuF x Satn. xxv. 37 Whanne Naabal hadde 
defied the wyn [Vulg. di^essistet], Gower Com/, 111 . 
» My stomack may it nought deue. CS400 Lanfram's 
Cirurg. 340 If . . )>e patient mai not wel defie his mete. 


CX440 Premp, Parv, xxj Defyyn mete or drynke, digero. 
" Dyetary ux. (1870) aw The lyuer . .'can not 
le, defye ne dygest the superabundaunce of 
meate & drynke the whiche is in the stomacke. 

b* To defy the stomachy a persots ; to digest the 
stomach: seeDiuKSTv. 

Gower Ceaf, III. 41 Nero than . . slough hem. for he 
wolde se The whose stomack was best defied. And whan 
he hath the sothe tried, He found that he, which goth the 
pas, l^ed best of alle was. ? e X473 Sgr, lame Derre 761 
Ye shall have rumney and malmesyne . . RochelU The 
your stomake to defye. 

2. intr. Of food : To undergo digestion, to digest. 

e 1315 Shoreham aB Ac [hyt]. .defith nau^t ase thy mete. . 

Nabyohy)t nauu ase other mete Hys tyme of defvynge. 
xjfia Lanol. /*. PI A. v. 3x9 For hungor for Fumt I 
make myhe A-voo, Schal neuer fysch on Fridai defyen in 
mv mawe. 

3. trans. To make ready by a process likened to 
digestion, to ‘concoct*. 

tfxjBo Wyclip Serm, xxxiii. Sel. Wks. X. 88 Water.. is 
drawen in to |n) vine tree and sfy in to he grapis, and by 
tyme defyed til Jkt it be wyn. 1398 'I’rbvisa Barth, De 
P, E , IV. vii. (Toilem. MS.), It is seyde hat yf blood is wel 
sode and defi^ h^rof men makeh wel talow. c 1400 Lon- 
fremde Cimrg, aaa If ku drawist out he matere hat is 
neisch^ matere hat is hard is yvel to defie. 
b. To dissolve, waste by dissolution. 

tIPSGowsa Ces^* 1 . 96 pilke ymage Thei droum out and 
als so iaste Fer into Tibre bet it caste, Wher he riuer 


S 84 a Boordb 
truely decocte, 


, ,8 riuere it hah 

defied. rs43p Lvoo. Be^as vl xv. ( 1554) i6a b. The hmde, 
the h^ ./were . . Upon a stake set vp . . There to abyde 
where it didriiyneorreyneWith wynde and wether til they 
war defyed. 

0 . 

ei4S0 PMd. m Hush, in. xi6o(Fitx,^ MS.) The mhtw 
biles rype, .hit is to take And honge hem in thy wyn wemell 
ywrieAudoosftl^lnhitlethemdcfia 

4. To defy Ota : to eject as excrement ; to void. 

tia Wveup Deui, xxiil. 13 Whanne thow sittist, thow 
fbairdriiii bf enuyrowD, and the defied out thow shall 
cover with ettho, in the wbych thow art lelened. 

obs. form of DxnsB. 

voL.in. 
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JMsriajgp vbi, sh,i [f. Dm + •iffoi.] 
The action of Defy v,^ ; a deftanee, a chaileime. 
rxavo A'. i^/xr.vaSQ Alisaunder, . hath afouge thy defi^ng. 
5 *^ Defyynge, or ^spysynge. vlth 

p(^e,fioutpen^. 14^ Caih. Angl, 94 D^ynge, itspeC’ 
do, etc. \ vbt a dlsspysynge. 
tDefjfilitf, sh,^ [f. Dm ».« + -ISO 
The action of digesting ; digestion. 

.fAI?? ^ Lan/rands Ciruf^ i6a pese 


d^sUo. 

Dellriag, + That 

defies; defiant. 

1834 Macaulay Pitt Eas. ^1854) 309/x His impetuous, 
a^enturous and defying character. 

Hence Daiy*lngly euiv,, defiantly, with de- 
nancc. 

b- ly in Examiner 821/1 ITic petticoat is defy- 


Definition, etc. 

Deg, t;.i dial, [var. of Dag a. trans. 
To sprinkle with water; to damp. b. intr. To 
drizzle. Hence Begging vhl. sh. ; in comb. deg‘ 
ging-can, •cart, •machine (see quots.^. 

1674 in Ray N. C. tVords 14. 1834 W. Gaskbll Led. 
Lane. Dial. •AiLauc. Ihe word which a Lancashire 
man miiploy.i for sprinkling with water is * to deg ', and 
when he degs hts garden he uses a deggin-can. t8^ Miss 
Lahke Cartels Strugglts vii. 53 (lArf/.), .Si’ tho’ what a 
deggin hoo.i gin me. 1874 KNiaiit Did. Mech., Degging- 
machiue (Cotton), One for damping tho fabric in the process 
of calendering. Manck. Exam. 14 Aug. 9/6 It was 
usual for the degging cart to go three times over the ground 
. . as twice going over would not deg across the road. 18^ 
Norihumh, IVai., Deg, to drizzle 
ii Damage (d^ga^xr), a . ; fern. -de. [F. na. pple. 
of dlgager to disengage, put at case.] Easy, un- 
constrained (in manner or address). 

*•97 Vanbruch Relapse iv. vi. aiB, I do use lo appear j 
a little more ddgm;^. Z7xa Budgell Sped. No. 277 P 8 An j 
Air altogether gafant and d<fgag^. vfin Golusm. Cit. IV. 
xxxix, M.nmma pretended to be os dtgag/e as I. xSu 
Dickens Dorrit (Househ. ^.) 203/a You ought to malM 
yourself fit for it [Society] by being more dcgag(i and less 
preoccupied. 

t Begalaat, a. Obs. rare, [f. De- II. 3 + 
galatU, Gallant a.] Ungallant, wanting in gal- 
lantry. 

X776 Hist. Elisa tVarwiek II. 6 The most insensible of 
lovers, the most dcgalant bridegroom, 
t Bega*]nboy. Ohs. Snort for vioUdegamhoy 
(Shaks.) a musical instrument: 
see Gamba and Viola. 

x6x8 Fi.ktcher Chances iv. ii, Presuming To medic with 
my degambem. 

Deganglionate, Degeneralize: see De- II. i. 
DagaEVdffll (dfga*jnij), V, rare. By-form of 
D1.SGAUNI8H : see De- I. 6 . 
t Oega'St. Ohs. [a. OF. degast ((4th c.), mod. 

K. d/gat, {, OF. degaster to devastate, f. De- I. 3 
+ gaster to waste.] Devastation, ruin, waste, 
xgpa Wyrlev Armorie 116 £ch thing almost we turne 
vnto degoste. xfiS3 H. Cocan tr. Pintds Tray, liv. 2x4 
He lost m all these degasts eight Thousand of his men. 

Degalation (tl/^dsrV' fon). rare, [f, F. d/geler 
to thaw, f, des; d/- (De- 1 . 6 ) + geler to freeze.] 
Melting from the frozen state; thawing. 

In mod. Diet. 

tBegen (d^i'gan). Oid Cant, Also degan, 
dagen. [Ger.; « sword,] 
a 1700 B. £. Did. Cant. Crew, Degen, a Sword. syBS In 
Grobb Diet. Vtdg. T. xSaj Lytton Pelham (1864) 325 
(Farmer) Tip him the degen. 

t DegdUder, V. Obs, [ad. L. degenerdre, F. 
d/g/n/rer (I5lh c.), after Gexdek z/.j To 
degenerate. 

>539 Taverner Card. Wysed. 11. 18 b. He forgatte all 
gOMnes and degendred quyte & deane from the renowmed 
& excellent venues of hys father. 1596 Srbnser Hymne 
Heav. Lave 04 So that next off-spring of the Makeni love 
. . I^gendenng to hate, fell from above Through pride. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 83 If it [Fnnmcte] . . much in* 
fiameth, ofientimes it degendereth into Anthrax. 

Ilenoe f Deg6*ndered ///. a., degenerate. 

1561 T. Norton CalvinU Inst. 11. ii. (1634) xx; The 
perverted and degendred nature of man. 

t Degenar, Ohs. [a. F. d/g/n/r-er, ad. L, 
degenerdre : see Deoeneratb.] intr, ^ prec. 
Hence Dege nered ///. a, 

>545 i^‘ Uijb, Y« churche .. degenered 

much from her first beutye. xfiix ed. SpensePs F. Q, v. 
ProL ii, They into that ere long will be degenered [>59^ 
degenderedj. 1614 Earl Stirling Doomts-day, Fifth Hour 
(R.), Of religion a degener’d seed. 

Afigg&araoy (d/dgemerlisi). [f. Deoeneratb 
a, : see -act.] The condition or quality of being 
degenerate. 

tSfia H. More Myst, Tniq, 906 Tliia grand Degeneracy of 
the (^urch. xyii Aduison Sped, No. 65 F 9 It is Nature 
in its utmost (kiiruption and Degeneracy. iBdv Goulburn 
Pen, Relig, ivj A degeneracy from the scriptural theory 
of Public Worship. xtt3 Froudb Short Stud, IV. v. 336 
The fall of a nobility may be a cause of degeneracy, or It 
may only be a symptom. 


DBmiFSsiim 

b. An instance of degeneracy; something that 
if degenerate, miv. 

X676 CuDwoRTH /nteff, Syst, 133 (R.) W« incline .. to 
account this form of atheiim. .to be but a certain degeneracy 
from the right Heraclitick and ZenonUn cabala. i88a 
Alpord in L(fif (1873) 345 The cathedral of Sens is a aad 
degeneracy from ours. 

Degengrata (d/d^em^rA', a. Ahd $-6 -at, 
6 Sc, -it. [ad. L, degmerSt-us, pk, pple. of dh 
generdre : see next.] 

A. as/a.^/e. » Degenerated. Obs, ot arch, 

1^ (see B. xj. taeo-eo Dunbar Poems xiv. 4a Sic brat- 

Ians and bosteris, degenerat fra thair naturis. sgga Abp. 
Hasiilton Cateeh. (1884) 19 How matrimonye was degenerat 
fra the fitsl perfectiouu. 1399 in Strype A nn. Ref, 1 . viU. 93 
To what abuses the state of that lyff was degenerate, sfioy-za 
Bacon Ess, Great Place (Arb.) 084 Observe wherein and now 
they have degenerate* 1933 Swipt Dq Poetry 381 Degen'iate 
from their ancient brood. 

B. as adj, 

1. Having lost the qualities proper to the race or 
kind; having declined from a higher to a lower 
fype; hence, declined in character or qualities; 
debased, degraded, a. of persons. 

Z494 Fadyan ChroH, vii. ccxxxv. 972 I'hou art degenerat, 
& growen out of kynde. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv, 976 Lear, 
Degenerate Bastard, He not trouble thee; Yet haue - 1 left a 
daughter. 1794 S. Wiluams Vermont 196 The Lanlanden 
are only degenerate Tartars. Z848 MACAU1.AY Hist. Eng, 
II. t^Tyrconnel sprang., from one of those degenerate 
families of the pale which were popula^ classed with the 
uboiigihal population of Ireland. s8Sfi] rROUDK/fil/. Eng, 
(1858) I • ill. 249 The degenerate representatives of a once 
noble institution. 

b. of animals and plants: spec, in ‘/Hot, (cf. 

Degeneration i b). 

sfiis Birlb 7 er. ii. ax How then art thou turned into the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine? ifisi N. Bacon Disc, 
Govt, 11. i. (1739) 4 (As a Plant transplanted into a savaae 
soil) in degree and disposition wholly degenerate. 1665 
T. liKMBKMT Trap. (1677) la Penguins . . the wings or fins 
hanging down like sleeves, covered with down uistead of 
Feathers . . a degenerate Duck. 1879 Kav Lankkstbr 
Degeneration, KsTht Ascidian Phallusia shows itself to be 
ii degenerate Vertebrate by beginning life as a tadpole. 
x8go M. Mak.hhall in Nature ix Sept.| Aniitinls . . which 
have lost organs or systems which their progenitors |>os- 
sessed, are commonly called degenerate. 

C. fig, of things. (In (leom, applied to a locus 
of any order when recinced to the condition of an 
aggregate of loci of a lower order.) 

155a ['(ce A]. 1689 Gale CrU of Genttles 1. 1. viL 36 The 
several names . . were al but corrupt degenerate derivations 
from lewish Traditions. 1763 J. Brow'N Poetry 4* Mus. xl. 
193 I'he degenerate Arts sunk with the degenerate City. 
18^ Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. $er. 1. aoxThe cant and 
formalism of any other degenerate form of active faith. 

2. treensf. Characterized by degeneracy. 

i6si tr. Bacon's Life ft Death 8 In Tame Creatures, their 
Degenerate Life corrupteth them. 17x5^00 Popb Iliad xii. 
540 Such men as live in these dwenerate days. 1870 Swin- 
nuRNK Ess. 0 Stud. (187^ 101 lliere hos never been an age 
that was not degenerate in the eyes of its own fools. 

Degenerate Cd/U^c n^r^’t), v. [f. ftegenerdt-, 
ppl. stem of L. degenerdre to deimrt from its race 
or kind, to fall from its ancestral quality, 
adj. that departs from its race, ignoble, t. De- I. 1 
+gefier- Qynus) race, kind. So F. aiginircr 
(Z 5 tb c. in Platzf.).] 

1. intr. To lose, or become deficient in, tlie 
qualities proper to the race or kind ; to fall away 
from ancestru virtue or excellence ; hence (more 
generally), to decline in character or qualities, 
become of a lower type. a. of i^ersons. 

>593 ^'I’kn Trsat, Newe ind. (Arb.) 31 Degeiienitinge from 
al kind of honestio and faithfulnes. x6ia l/TAVLoa Comm, 
Titus 1. 19 When men degenerate, and by sinne put off the 
nature of man. tfigi Hobbei Leviath, 1. xiii. 63 'I'ht man- 
ner of life, which men . . degenerate into in a vivill Warre. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess of Mar 10 Mar., 
It is well if I do not degenerate into a downright story, 
teller. 1883 Geo. Kliot Komola i . J n this respect Floren- 
tines have not degenerated ftom their ancestral customs, 
b. of animals and plants. 

>577 Hull Luther's Cotunt. Ps. Grad, (1615) 193 They de- 
generate, and grow out of kind, and iMX^ome evil plantiL 
i6b6 Bacon Syha f 518 Plants for want of Culture, degene- 
rate to be baser in the same kind ; and sometimes 10 
to change into another kind. i 78 > CfiAMBKRsL>e/. b.v, De- 
generation. It is a great dispute among tho naturalists, 
whether or no animals, plants, etc. be capable of degenerat- 
ing into other species? 1845 Ford Handbk. SpeUnx. 53 
They have from neglect deuencraled into ponies. 

O. transf. and fig, of things. 

1543 Raynold Byrtk of Mankynds 40 When they be en* 
tereo into the nauel), the ii. vaynes degenerat in one. i8m 
Bacon Adv, Inearth 1. iU. f a. 19 After that the state of 
Rome was not it selfe, but did degenerate. 1741 Bvtlsr 
Serm. Wks. 1874 ! f. 263 Liberty . . is . . liaMe . . to degene- 
rate insensibly into licentiousness. 1841 D'Israrli Amen. 
Lit, (1867) I9S The Latin of the bar had degenerated into 
the most fndicrous barbarism. 

d. Geom. Ofact'rveorotherlocus: To become 
reduced to a lower order, or altered into a locus of 
a different or less complex form. 

1783 W. Emerson Msth, Imremeutsvd, If tlie pRirU of the 
abscissa be taken infinitely small, then these parallelogniins 
degenerate into the curve. 

1 2. To show a foUing-off or degeneration from 
an anterior type ; to be degenerate. 6hs, 



ssdiBxnnuTBs. 

>34* Hail dnm. i7<b, JhonTiUbotwtaorShnwislMuy, 
A valeaiit person, and not degenerating from his noble parent, 
tdag Bingham Xentf'hm 48 Of such Ancestors are you de* 
scendcd. 1 speak not this, as though you deMiwraied from 
them, Porn //rW iv. 4C1 Suck IVdeos was . . 

Gods I how the son degenerates from the slie. 1730 
in Sivi/it's Utt (1766) 11 . 955 Pr* Arbuthnot's daughterdoes 


not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her father. 

1 3 . To become or be altered in nature or char- 
acter (without implying debasement) ; to change 
in kind ; to show an alteration from a normal type. 

1548 Hai.l Chron. 176 b, The Scottes also not degcnenit> 
yng from their olde mntabilitie. 1576 Fleming ranopL 
/ipisi, 140 It is now highe time for you to degenerate, and 
tn be unlike your .selfe (Le. less martial). 1597 Oeraaoe 
Htrhal I. xiii. 69 It is altered . . into Wheate it selfe, as de< 
generating from bad to better. 1600 Hakluyt Vw, (i6to) 
111 . 186 Some .. followed Courses degenerating from the 
Voyage before pretended. 
t 4 . To fall away, revolt. Obs. ran, 
i6oa Camkw Conmall 98 m The Cornish men . . inarched 
to ..Welles, where James louchet, Lord Audely. degene* 
rated to their party, idea Malynks Anc, Lmih-MtrcK, 431 
His friends forsake him, his wife and children suffer with 
himjor leaue him, or rebell, or degenerate against him. 

1 5 . tram. To cause to degenerate ; to reduce to 
a lower or worse condition; to debase, degrade. 

i 64 s Milton Titrtuh, 199 It degenerates and disorders the 
best spirits. 1653 Cloria Narcissus 1 . 179 The least de* 
jection of s^rit . . would degenerate you from your birth 
and education. 1710' Brit, Apollo III. 9/1 They. . Degene* 
rate themselves to Brute^ 1790-1811 Com bk 
'Pvao Sticks in Eng 16 Her theatric excellencies 
. . are impaired by physical defects, or degenerated by the 
adoption of bad habits. 

to. To generate (something of an inferior or 
lower type). Ohs, ran, 

1849 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hsn, rxciv, A bastard flye, 
Corrimting where it breaths . . Degenerating Putrefaction. 
s66B Culpepper & Colk Barthol, Anai, 1. xxxii. 75 It is 
liackwards more deep and broad, that the lower and after- 
end might degenerate as it were the Ditch or Trench. 
Hence Degenerating vbl, sh, and ///. a, 
i6si Speed Hist. Gf. Brit, vi. xx. 8 1. 105 Young Com* 
m<^us, his .sooue degenerating Son. 1693 Brancard Pkys. 
Diet, >40/1 Metaptc^hy (he degenerating of one Disease into 
.inother, a.s of a Quartane A^e into a 1 ertian. 1746 W. 
Horsley ThtFooiHo. 5 f 6 A Degenerating from this Char* 
actor is the IVogress towards the Formation of a Beau. 

Degenerated, ppl a. [-kd > .] Fallen from 
ancestral or original excellence ; degenerate. 

xyEx Pkitir Gututstfs Civ, Costv, 11. (1586) 84 Unknowen 
and degenerated posteritie. 1797 Da Foe Hist. Appar. iv. 
(1840) 31 The Devil is . . a aegeiierated, fallen, and evil 
spirit. s8o8 Wilpokd Sacr. Isles in Asiai. Res. VIII. 30a 
In the present wicked age and degenerated times. 

Deg«narait«lar (<W3e’n&Ali)i <uiv- [f- Dk- 

nRNERATE o. + -LY In a degenerate manner. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1831) 145 Nothing now adaves is 
more degenerately forgott'n, than the true dignity of man. 
n 1671 J. Worthington Misc, 29 (T.) A short view of Rome, 
Clinstian, though afiostatucd and degenerately Christian. 

Dagmerataaeft. rare, [i;.asprec.-i-NE8N.] 
Degenerate quality or condition ; degeneracy. 

1640 Wilkins Neio Planet x. (1707) 979 A Degenerateness 
and Poverty of Spirit. 1684 tr. Bonct's Merc, Compit, vi. 
156 This degetierateiiess, which frequently happens to llie 
bloud ill Autumnal Fevers. 

DaganaratiOli t.dfdsen(;r4'>*Jan). [a. F. iii- 
gfniratim (15th c. in Hatzf.), n. of action from L. 
(iigemran to DiEOENEBATg : see -ation.] 

1 . The process of degenerating or becoming de- 
generate ; the falling off from ancestral or earlier 
excellence ; declining to a lower or worse stage of 
being ; degradation of nature. 

1607 Topskll Four,/, Beasts (1658) 460 That so h« might 
learn the difference betwixt his geueration. and his degenera* 
tion, and oonrifler how great a loss unto aim was his fall in 
Pmdise. Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 3 Others con- 
ceived it most natural to end in nre . . wherein they also 
declined a visible degeneration into worms. 166s Cowley 
Prop, Adv. Exp, Philos, Concl., Capable (as many good In- 
stitutions) . . or Degeneration into any thing harmful. 1843 
Maurice Mot. Philos, in Encyel, h/etrop. II. 598/1 It is 
possible in each case to trace the process of degeneration. 

b. ^iot. A change of structure by which an 
organism, or some particular organ, becomes less 
elaborately developed and assumes the form of a 
lower type. 

[1751 CfiiAMBKRa CjkI. av., Others hold^ that degeneration 
only obtains in vegetables ; and define it the change of a 
plant of one kind, into that of another viler kind. Thus, say 
they, whe.Tt degenerates into darnel . . But our . . best natu- 
ralists maintain the opinion of such adegeueration, or trans- 
mutation, to be erroneous.) i8s8 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 
33 Such a degeneration may taxe place simply from want 
of use. 1879 Ray Lankestkr Degeneraiion (1880) 33 De- 
generation nmy be defined as a gradual change of the .struc- 
ture in which the organism becomes adapted to less varied 
and less complex conditions of life. Jhia, 39 Elaboration of 
some one organ may be a necessary acconuNtniment of De- 
generation tn all the others. 1883 Syti. Lex, S.V., In 
inany flowers . . the formation of a nectary results from the 
flegeneration of the stamens. 

c. Path, * A morbid change in the structure of 
parts, consisting in a disintcgiation of tissue, or in 
a substitution of a lower for a higher form of struc- 
ture* {Syd, Soc, Lex,), 

^^tL.TuwPrinc.Med. 
(1880)54. i8te£. A Paekx.4 Prnct. Hygiene (ed. 3) 193 The 
gangrenous degeneration rapidly extended. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 11.V., Fatty degeneration, .consists in the su^titution 
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of oil globules for tho healthy profoplaem of ealla, or other 
structures, by transformation .. of the protoplasmic com- 


8 . The condition of being degenerate ; degenenu^. 
?I48i Caxtom Omt, G. Flamineus FJ, Rather . . with de- 
generacion than nobleness, a sdsa J* Smith Set, Disc, ix. 
446 It speaks the degeneration of any soul . . that it should 
desire to incorporate itself with any. .sensual delights. 1883 
Merivale Rom, £mp. Vlll. Ixviu. 788 When the popular 
notion of its degeneration was actually realised- 
1 8 . Something* that has degenerated ; a degene- 
rate form or prt^uct. Obs, 
c 184s Howell Lett (1892) 11 . 475 What Languages . . are 
Dialects, Dcrivatbns, or Degenerations from their Originals. 
1848 Sir T. Browne /’rrmi Ai**iu.xvli. 147 Cockle, Aracus, 

j ..au I ... ... 


Degenerations and counterfeits 01 Benevolence. 

Hence Degenexrtloaist nonce-^wd,^ one who 
holds a theory of degeneration. 

1871 Tylor Pritn, Cult. 1 . 48 The opinions of older 
writers . . whether progressionists or degenerationists. 

Degenerative (d/dje-nerAiv), a, [f. L. dh 
gmerdi-t ppl. stem of degemrdre to Deoenebate 
+ -IVE.] Of the nature of, or tending to, degenera- 
tion. 

1848 Worcester cites Month, Rev, 1879 Ray Lankrs- 
TBR Adv, Science (1890)46 Degenerative evolution. 1890 
Humphry Old Age 149 Other degenerative changes, such as 
cnlciflcation of the costal cartilages. 

Degeneratory (d/^e*DMtari), a, ran. [f. 
as prec. + -our.] Tending to degeneration. 

1878 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, 1 . aS Perhaps six years had 
exercised a degeneratoryeffect upon Roi Denis. 

Degenerekl.* seeDsoEKEU. 

Deganeraaeanee (-esens). Biol [a. F.^A 
gindnscence (1799 in Hatzf.), f. dig^rescent^ 
deriv. of digPnSrtrXo degenerate, after L. inchoative 
vbs. : see -escrnt.] Tendency to degenerate ; the* 
process of degeneration. 

i88r G. Allen in St Jtuneis Gees. 30 May 3 They have 
all . . acquired the same pararitic habits, and . . exhibit dif- 
ferent stages in the same process of degenerescence. 1884 
H. Macmillan in Brit. ^ For. Evang, Rev, Apr. 315 The 
degenerescence of Decandotle brings all the parts of the 
flower back to the leaf. 

t Daga^narisai V. Obs,ran’^^, \{,h,degittcr 
(see next) -ize.] intr. To become degenerate, 
to degenerate. 

160$ SVLVBKTICft Dh f I* lit* /Mil ZOf Dc^CtlCTIZ clf 

docaid, and withered quight. 

tDaganavOlUI, a, Obs, [f. L. itegemr de- 
generate, bastard, spurious (see Degenerate v,) + 
-ous, after Grnekous g., of which it is, in some 
senses, treated as a derivative: cf. ungemrouSf de- 

Fallen from ancestral virtue or excellence, un- 
worthy of one's ancestry or kindred, degenerate, 
a. of persons. 

1800 Dekker Gentle Cru/t Wks. 1873 1 . 74 Your Grace to 
do me honour Heapt on Che head of this degenerous boy 
Desertless favours. 1843 QWRKR Power Part iv. 35 
Disclaiming them as degenifous Brats, and not their sonnes. 
a 1934 North Lives 1 . 190 An upstart and degenerous race, 
b. of personal qualities, feelings, actions, etc. 

1597 Daniel Civ, Wars 1. lii, The least felt touch of a 
degenerous feare. ntns North Exam, 11. v, 4 41 (1740) 
338 That this Passive-Obedience or Non-Resistance of 
theirs is a slavish and degenerous Principle. 

0. tram/. Characterized by degeneration. | 

1811 Spend Hist Gt Brit ix. x. (1639) 647 In our effemi- 1 
nate and degenerous age. 1890 Botlf. Chr, Virtuoso 11. 39 
K.specially in such a Degencromi age. 

d. Const./n»//i. {rare.) 

1859 Bp, H. King Poems in. ix. (7B43) 91 He n'er had 
shewM Himself. .So much degen’rons from renowned Verc. 
x89< Douwkll Pe/. Viud. Deprived Bps, yh The Ages he 
deals In were very degenerous from the Piety and 5 x 111 of 
their Primitive Ancestors. 

2. transf, and fig, of things {esp, organisms or 
oigantc products). 

x83S F. whitk Sabbath Ep. Ded. 4 A good tree hath some 
degenerous branches. 17^ UnhK Mag, Aug. 65 Tliat . . a 
new born child should. . be corrupted by the o^enerous and 
adventitious milk of another. 

Hence t tufo., tlNf*'! 


1807 H. Burton Baiting 0/ Poke's Bull 94 No true 
Englishman will be . . so vunaturaliy and degenerously im- 
pious. ISX734 North Lives 1 . 37r Naming him so de- 
generously as he did. 1878 Walton Life Sanderson (x68x) 
9 All the Rubbish of their Degenerousness ought to fall 
heavy on such dishonourable heads. 

DegentUiae, degermanise : see Ds- II. r. 
Degoomorphlsa^tion. nonce^, [f.Di-II. 
1 , Gr. 7$ (comb, t^vh) earth isopififi form.] The 
process of making unlike, or less like, the earth. 

1894 fnd, Edue. 1 Jan. 81/9 [They insisH that rcU^us 
progress tends towards the de-anthropomorpnixation of God. 
Does it not equally tend towards the dogeomorphisation of 
heaven? 

Dggmfti V, pE- n. a.] tram. To remove 
the germ from «e. g. wheat). 

Degdlmiiliator. [De- ll. 1 4 - L.fmmBgem,] 
A machine with iron discs for splitting the .grains 
of wheat and removing the germ. 

In mod. Diets. 


DSeDiOtZVOBT. 

Mggvottg (degifrdh*9it\ Mitt [Nkmed 
in Finland.] A variety of Hisingerite. 
i 88 ilaDANAiVfii. 489 - 
Degest, obs. form of Digest. 
see Deg 9-^ 

pres. t. of Dow V. to be of use. 
DegiiB, obs. form of Disguise. 

9 . Obs, [f. L. dbghbrat-, 
ppl. stem of (Bglabrdre to smooth down, make 
smooth, f. De- 1 . 1 gfabr* smooth, glahrdre to 
make smopth.] tram. To make quite smooth. 
Hence DegU'brated jM/. a. 

idea CocKBRAM, Vegtafimnti, to pull off skin, hayre, or 
the like. 1884 tr. Bomt's Merc, Compit xiv. 466 An Eye- 
lid inverted.. was amended by cutting the Circle of the 
Deglabrated Eye-ltd. 

Degladiation, obs. form of Digladiation. 
Deglaae v , : see Da- II. a. 
t DegloWy 9. Obs, rare, [f. Ds- II. a + Glouy 
rA] irons. To deprive of its glory. 

1010 G. Fletcher Christas yict 1. xvii. To crowne his 
head, That was before, with thornes degloried. 188a R> 
Mason in Bnhuer's Anihropomet Let. to Author, Neither 
his soule nor body (both being so degloried). 
tDeglU*bate. 9 . Obs.rare, [irreg. f. L. 
bhe to peel, flay (I. De- 1 . 3 + gluhhe to peel, flay) 
T -ATE.] tram. To flay, excoriate. 


xdaaCocKBRAM, Degtubatiy to fley a thing. 1898 Fryer 
Acc, E. tnd, A /*. 907 To prevent the sharp Winds < 
bating us, we housed 01 


/ To prevent the shaip Winds deglu- 
our selves Cap4i.pee under Felts, 
t Dagln'biag, a. 06 s. rart- [f. ♦*- 
^td>t vL, ad. L. diuunn : Me prec .1 Flaying. 

ai8sS Clbveund Cl, Vind, {xtejp 96 Now enter Ms 
Taxing' and deglubing Face, n squeezing Look like that of 
Vespasianus. 

Deglu*tate, v, ran-K 
see next.] c^Deglute. 


[irreg, f. L. deglutln \ 


1887 Jrnt R, Agrie. Soc, Ser. ir. III. n. 639 The chance 
of choking does not depend upon hair which is deglutated. 

Dogluta (<i^gi^‘ 0 } cxc. as nome-wd. 

In 6 di-. [f. L degintire^ f. De- I. i down + 
glutire^ gtutttn to swallow.] tram. To swallow, 
swallow down. Also absot 
1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhonet^s Bk, Pkysicks zoz/a Make 
little Pilles, contayne them in thy mouth, and by little and 
little dielute or swallowe them. i8ae L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 64 (1899) U. 95 They champ, they grind, they deglute. 
tDtglvtibl*, a, Obs. rare, [f. h, degluti’re 
(see prec.) + -blx.j Capable of being swalfoweil. 

1881 Lovell Hist Anim, Min. gzj Some nre prciicribed 
in a potable forme .. Others deglutible, as pills and 
powders. 

D6glll*ti3iat6f 9. [f. L. dcglutifidt', ppl. stem 
of degtdtindre to unglue (Pliny), f. De- I. 6 + 
glutindre to glue.] 

tl. tram. To unglue; to loosen or separate 
(things ghied together). Obs. 

1809 J. Davies Holy Roods (1876) 16 (D.) The Hand of 
Outrage that deglutinates His Vesture, gUi*d with gore- 
blood to His backe. 1797 Bailey vol. II, Deglntinated. 

2 . To deprive of gluten, extract the gluten from, 

in Cent Diet, 

Hence Oaglntlaa'tiOB. 
itea in CocKERAM 11. s. v. Vugfining, 1791 in Hailey. 
t Deglu'tioiu Obs, [a. obs. F*. deghttim 
(Cotgr.).] enext 

s8S7 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 115 Compressed with the 
tongue or teeth before deglution. 

Xhuglutitioil (dfigli/ti jan). Phys, fa. F. dl- 
glutitton (Pare i6th 0.), n. of action f. L. diglu- 
tire : see Deglute.] The action of swallowing. 

x6sd Bulwbr Anihropomet zi8 The action of the Gullet, 
that is Deglutition. 1748 Hartley Ohsetv. Man i. ii. 135 
The Nerves of the Fauces, and Muscles of Deglutition. 
s8oa Palev Nat Theol, (z8o4) 195 In a city feast . . what 
deglutition, what anheiation ! soh Abrrnethy Surg, Ohs. 
199 The difficulty of deglutition arose from the unnatural 
state in which the muscles of the pharynx were placed. 
186s Lowell Bigl&w P, Poems 1890 11 . ez6 Persons who 
venture their lives tn the deglutition of patent medicines, 
b. In fig, senses of stvalltnv, 

9784 Reid Jnoniry vl S tp As the stomach receives its 
food, so the sow receives her j 


t images Iw a Und of nervous 
slif C. Bmn 7 ,IiynUBs 7 )yit Judgimnt 

r weliug u too bitter and husky a morsel for 

human d^lntiUon, Froudb Hist E^, IV. ^187 Even 


deglutition. 

untempered bv^liug is too 

human deglnUtlon, tdgfi Fat 

such good Catholics as the Irish chiefs 1 
similar process of deglutition, much to their comfort. 
DffiglntitioilS (drgl9ti‘/os), d. ran, [f. prec. : 
see -0U8.] Pertaining or tending to deglutition. 

ilee Hbbbb in Taylods Wks.{iM> 1 . mtr^. p. Bci, 
With the poor book which is beslavered with such d^luti. 
tiotis plirases 1 have no acquaintance. 

DeglniitiTffi (d/gl»‘titlv), a, rare, [f. at next 
+^IVE.] eenext. 

In some mod. Diets. 

StglutitMX (d&liHitari), a. rm. L. 
degtfitiL^ ppl. stem of dep/BHre to Deolute 4 - -OKY.I 
Pertaining to deglutition; having the function of 
swallowing. 

. 18^ in WBBtTBR. 1887 Cernk, Mti^, Jen. 99 The little 
whose maskfiaiiery and deiMtItery r 

i{9 9.: teeDi-lI. s. 


DIOOBBIB. 

Sitg0*fte« [Made up of Diqeib+ 

OBOKft.]. The pair of numben sigoifying the 
decree and order of any mathematical form. 

iIBo Sylvcstbr in Anur* ^m/. Maikm. 111 . When 
naan we know that the degordcr is (4 ; 4). 
tB6gOVg#(df8^<id5),v. Obs. [%,V,d 4 ^orger, 
Oft. disgorgerx aeeDE- 1 . 6.] »Di8Q0ugb. 

1491 FttiivmU (W. de W. 1515) <43 These people . . made 
dragons for to spytte & degorge flambes of fyre out of theyr 
"'mouthea igM &• Young Choss^x Civ. Coxaf. iv* i8t b. It 
beehoveth. .to chew it (a hastie sentence] well iii our mindes 
before, least H be thought to be degorged . . raw and un> 
digested, idae Bovs Wkt. a We most degorge our malice 
beroreweptay. 1631 Person Varktitt i. 34 All other waters 
doe degorge theniMves into her [the sea's] bosome. my 
Bracken Farriety imM fj757) II. 89 The Farrier’s Dic- 
tionary . . lyad . .says, that it proceeds from the dfigorging^ 
tho' I suppose he means the dugorging^ of the great vein. 
tStgOVS^degOnt. Obt. ran. [a. OF. des-, 
degfuit, in moa.F. d/gvAt^ oiDibodst. 

sysd M. Davies Aihtn, Brit. ii. X50 Brinish . . and of an 
Unsavoury Oegout. lyao W kuton SMffir. Son 0/ God I. viii. 
xsAFrom hence comes all that degoust and surfeit in Matters 
01 Religion. 

tSegOVtf V. Obs. [a. F. digoutter^ OF. de~ 
gt^er (lath c.), « Pr. degv/ar type *degtU- 

tdrty f. L. Db- 1 . 1, down -^gufia drop ; d.gu(tdtus 
splashed, s^tted.j 

1 . trans. ^Po spot, besprinkle with drops or spots. 
1^3 Ja8. 1 Kittgis Q. clxi, A mantill . . That furrit was 

with ermyn full quhite, Degoutit with the self in spottis 
blaice. taM Bk. St, Alhems A viij b, Ye shall say sm is 
Degouted to the vttermost brayle. 

2 , To shed in drops, distil. 

IME Hawes SxamA Viri. iv. 43 The diambre where she 
held her consystory The dewe aromatyke dyde oft degoute 
Of fragrant floures. igog — Pati. PUas. 198 Her redmente 
wordes . . Degouted vapoure moost aromatyke. 

Degradable (drgr^i'd&bU), a. [f. Deouadk 

V. -h -ABLB.1 Capable of being degraded. 

[1867 H. Kinoslev Sikote of S. xxxvii. (1676) oss The 
labourer, .is undegradable, being in a chronic state of bank- 
r^tcy.] 

De*gradaiid« rare, [ad. L. digradmd-us to 
be degraded, gerundive of degraddre to Deouadk.] 
One who is to be degraded from his rank or order. 

R. W. Dixon Hist. Ck, E»g. IV. 404 The degrad.'ind 
is to be brought in his daily or ordinary dress. 

Degradation^ (dcgr&d^i'Jon^ [a. F. ddgra- 
daiion (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. mcd.L. di^grattdtidn^ 
em, n. of action {.degraddre, to Dxouadb: see 
-ATioN.] The action of degrading. 

1 . Deposition hrom some rank, office, or position 
of honour as an act of punishment ; esf. the de- 
priving of an ecclesiastic of his orders, benefices, 
and privileges, of a knight, military officer, etc., of 
his rank, of a graduate of his academical degree. 

In Fed, LaTu, two kinds of degradation are recognised ; 
see quot. 1885. 


a IS3S More IVJbs, 624 (R.) Vpon . . hys dcgradaciun, he 
knelM downs before the byslioppes chauncellour. . & humbli 
ibsolucion fro the sentence of excom- 


kncle ^ 

besought him of absolucion 
niunicacion. 1986 Extun. H. Barrmte in Hnrl. Mist. 
(Malh ) II. 33 Since his excommunication and degradation 
by the Romish church. 1647 Clakenuon liisU Reb. i. 
(1643)32/2 He saw many removes and degradations in all 
the other offices of which he had been possessed. >736 
Avlifpr PartrgOH ao6 Dcgradaiioti is commonly used to 
denote a Deprivation or Removing of a Man from his 
Office and Beneflcc. X779-8S Johnson L. P., Halifax^ An 
. .active statesman, .exposed to the vicissitudes of advance- 
ment and degradation. s88s Caihelk Diet. 253/2 Degra- 
dation is of two kinds, verbal and real. By the first a 
criminous cleric is declared to be perpetually deposed from 
clerical orders, or from the execution thereof, .so as to be 
deprived of all order and function . . and of any benefice 
which he might have previously enjoyed.. Real or actual 
degradation is that which, besides deposing a cleric from 
the exercise of hU ministry, actually strips bun of his o^ers, 
according to a prescribed ccremonbl, and delivers him to 
the secuMr arm to be punished. 

2 . Lowering in honour, estimation, gocial posi- 
tion, etc.; me state or condition of being so 
lowered. 

c swa Johnson in BossudUx^j) IV. 382 note, A Table of 
the Spe^tors, Tatlers, and Guardians, distinguished by 
figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 1704 S. Williams 
Vermont 153 This degradation of the female was carried to 
it.H greatest extreme. 1833 Hr. Martikbau BrooM Fatwt 
V. 70 They would comjdun of the degradation of obtaining 
their food by rendering service, s^ Jevons Prim. Pd. 
Eton. 85 Enough ought to have been saved to avoid the 
need of charity or the degradation of the poor-house. 

3 . Lowering in character or quality ; the state or 
condition of being degraded morally or intellectu- 
ally; moral debiSement. 

WM Locks end Find, Christ. (R.), The lowest degr^a- 
tion that human nature could sink to. a 1716 Sooth (J . 
So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, imd Sir 
Brodib Psychd Ing. l.xix, 77 Nothing can tend to 
every kind of . . degradation than the ^ce,of K»0‘dnnkmg. 
1886 G. Macdonald Atm. Q, xxvil (1878) 473 She 

would not submit 10 the degradation of marrying a roan she 
did pot love. . , 

4 Reduction to wi inferior type or ,tage of de- 
velopment. A\»oaltrib. 

.te It Socem Mu. It iv- tfc "nw vociibiiUry 
taSrthe mott put wttiiwd, «i>a ttepMiMtical fiwmi 
MriwfO dqjradMim. Off, fvw* Proa. CkU. I. „ Th. 


i4r 

progression-theory recognUes demedation, and Uie degra- 
Mtion-thcory recognises progression, as powmfnl lufluenoes 
in foe course of culture. 

b. spec. Biol. Reduction of an otgan or structure 
to a less perfect or more rtidunentary condition ; 
degeneration. 

IM Balpour Manual of Bot. 1 649 There is thus traced 
a degradattout ns it Is called, from a flower with three 
stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one with 
a single bract and a .single stamen or carpel, ifoa Mivart 
Blm. Anat. 39 *Degradatiou* is a constant character of 
t he last vertebrae in sul classes of Vertebrates, /bid. il 59 
Ihemaxmumof degradation and abortion of foe coccyx 
IS in the Bats. 

c. Sti^lural Bot. A change in the substance of 
the organized structures of plants, resulting in the 
formation oi\xi^}xz\%{dcgi^dation^prodtuts) which 
have no further use in the building up of new cell- 
walls or protoplasmic structures. 

1^5 RKNME-n* & Dveh Sochi ^ Bot. 6a8 The substances 
which cause lignification, suberisation, or cuticularisation 
are also prolxibly tho result of a partial degradation of the 
cellulose of the cell- walls. .1883 ^yd. Soc. Lex., Deg^a> 
tion products, a term applied to such compounds as gum 
in plants. 1884 Bower & Scott Dc Baty's Phauer. 511 
1 he transformation or degradation of foe alburnum into 
duramen takes place in some [trees] gradually, in others 
suddenly. 

d. Physics. The conversion of (energy) into a 
lower form, 1. e. one which has a decreased capa- 
bility of being transformed. 

1871 B. Stkwart //rar I 384 When mechanical energy is 
triuismuted into heat by friction or otherwise there is always 
a degradation in foe form of energy. 18^ Tait Fee. Adv. 
l*hys. Sc. VL 146 A certain amount or degradation (de- 
graded energy meaning energy less capable of being trans- 
formed than before). 

6 . A lowering or reducing in strength, amount, 
etc. 

tghn Stranuk in /V« 7 . Trans. LIX. 55 1 'his plant was in 
the first stage of putrefaction . . hence its dcgrad.Ttion of 
colour. 1770 Auam Smith IK iV. l v. (1869) L 36 The de- 
gradation in the value of silver, fbitf. 1. xi. I 241 This 
a^radation, both in the real and nomiiml value of wool. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Senile degradation, the gradual 
failure of the mental and bodily powers due to age. 1889 

T TV r ^..1 fv*- tar : /...i ■« , • - 


dboeadb. 


6. C$eol. The disintegmtiou and wearing down of 
the surface of rocks, cliffs, strata, etc., by atmo- 
spheric and aqueous action. 

1799 Kirwan Ccol. Ess. 327 Those of siliceous shistus arc 
most subject to thi.s degradation and deconipo.dtion. 180a 
Playfair ! Unsir. Hutton. Th. i56Thegreat degradation of 
mountains, involved in this hyi^thcsis. Piiiluii'S 

Rivers Yorksh. t. 11 The chalk .. yields rather easily to 
degradation. 1875 Croll Climate 4 T. xvti. 268 Old sea- 
bottoms formed out of foe accumulated material derived 
from foe degradation of primeval land-Kurfaces. 

b. iransf. Wearing down of any surface. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lam/s vi. 6 17* >79 'i'he materials to 
be employed are liable to degradation, a.s brick, sandstone, 
or soft limestone. x66 > Flo.^ Nigiitincalk Nursing 6a 
There is a constant degradation, as it is called, taking 
place from everything except^Mlished or glazed arlicle.s. 

Degradation'^ (di'^^*'fon). [in sense I, 
a. F. digradation (Moli^re, 17111 c.), ad. It. digra- 
dazione, f. digradare to come down by degrees. 
Sense 2 may also be from It. ; but cf. Gradation.] 

I, Painting. The gradual lowering of colour or 
light in a painting; esp. that which gives the effect 
of distance; gradation of tint; gradual toning 
down or shading off. ? Ohs. 

1708 Art of Painting (17441 33 Perspective., regulates., 
foe degradation of colours in all places of the Picture. 
vfiergi H. Walfole Vertuis A need. 


Z 


i76a-7S H. Walfole Yertuis A need. Paint, (1786) II. a, 
'iliere Is great truth and nature in his heads; but tl 
carnations are too bricky, and want a iegradation and 
variety of titit.s. zSiv Coleriogr Biog. Lit, 212 Colours . . 
used as foe means of that gentle degradation reuuisite in 
order to produce the effect of a whole. 1881 C. A. Young 
Sun 350 Vogel's observations show a much* more rapid 
dcgra^tlon of the light. 

t 3 . Diminution (in size or thickness) by degrees 
or successive steps ; the part so reduced. Obs. 

1710 A. Gordon AiaffePs Amfhith. 385 The internal De- 
gradation of the Wall. Ibid. 406 The Retiring of tho Wall 
, .proceeds by .^t Degradation above that Stone. .and more 
largely lu the Degradation of the second Story ; so that tho 
third M reduced to a small Thirkness. Hnd. 407 Ihere 
being no Marks of Vaults on foe Degradation of foe Wall. 
Dagrodatioiial (degriid^i*Jan&l), a. [f. De- 
gradation ’ + -At.] Of or pertaining to (biolo^cal) 
degradation ; manifesting structural degradation. 

X863 Dana in Amer. frnl. Sc. 4 Arts and Ser. XXXVI. 
4 They IRntomostracans] are degradtUional forms as Well 
as the Myriapods. Ibid. 5 The distinction of the £nt6- 
mostracans . . consists rather in their degrndational cha- 
racters than in any peculiarities of the mouth. 
l^'gradariiOr. rare. [Agent-n.inL. form, from 
late L. degraddre to Dxgradb.] One who degrades 
or deprives of rank. 

1891 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. IV. 404 From a de- 
gracland of archiepiscopal degree the degraoator shall first 
remove foe pall. 

f Degrodatoryt «- Obs. [f. degraddt^, pnl. 
stem <» late L. dr^ddre ^ -ory.] Having the 
quality of degrading ; tending to degrade. 


Dtniide (d/ierFi’d), V. Also sAHnhm, 

6 -gnUd, 7 di-. [ME. a. OF. dtgmkr (lath c.), 
occasiondly desg^, « Pf. de^^ desgradetf do- 
gradarf It. degradare i-late cccl. jL d^^re, f. 
Dx- 1. 1, down, from rgradas degjM.] 

1 . trans. To reduce troro a higher to a lower 
rank, to depose /rofti (i* 0/) a position of honour 
or estimation. 

cigaS Song of Yesterday ix in EU B, P. (s86a) x» Hou 
sone pat god hem may degrade. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 
175 Schir Ihon foe balleoU . . was king lx>t a litill quhite . . 
degrady t syne wes he Off honour and off dignite. a 1400-40 
AU.tamer aBia Darye . . sembtis his kny^tis . . And gessis 
him welc . . to degrayd |>e grekis muistir. xSaa Massingrk 
I'arl. Love v« 1, Thou dost degrade thyself of all the 
honours Thy ancestors left thee, xfox Sir K. Derino In 
Kusliw. Hitt. CoU, (1692) 111. 1 . 39s Neither you here, nor 
Mr, Speaker in the House can degrade any one of us from 
these Seats. x68e Stii.ung^l. Orig. Sacr. iii. iii. ft a Thw 
degraded him from the very title of a Philosopher. 17V 
Reid Aristotlis Log. iv. ft 3. Bo Au affirmative may be 
degraded into a negative, ing Holi.and Mistr. Manse 
xii. 56 Change 'I*hat would degrade her to a thing Of 
homely use and household care. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, 
Sk. II. 111. vii. 343 The man who made this boast was him- 
self degraded from his high estate. 

2 , spec. To depose (a person) formally from his 
degree, rank, or position of honour as an act of 
punishment, as to degrade a knight, a military 
officer, a graduate of a university. 

Cf. DisCiRade, which in i5~z6fo c. was the more usual 
word to express legal and formal degradation. ' 
cx^Destr. TVqy 13576 The greket . . Orciant hym F.m- 
perour by omn assenL /Lnd Agamynon degrated of his degre 
ban. ijeSKE NNBDV Fiyiingsv. Dunbar ] sail degraid 
the, ffrocele^ of thy greis. SMS Shaks. i Hen. VI, tv. i. 43 
He then . . Doth but vsurpe the Sacred name of Knight . . 
And should . . Be quite degraded, like a Hedge-bome Swaiue. 
xdai Elrino Debates Ho. Loras (Camden) 65 Whether S' 
Fra. Michell shalbe degraded of his knighthood for rarte 
of his punUhinent or noe? x8a8 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. 111 . 277 Hu censure was to be dearaded both from 
her ministry and degrees taken In foe University. 1709 
Hl'arnr Collect, ( 0 x 7 . Hist. Soc.) 11 . 306 The University 
of Dublin having cxpell'd mid degraded Mr. Forbes, 1875 
JowuTT Plato led. a) III. 35.1 The soldier who . . is guilty of 
any other act of cowardice, should be degraded into the 
rank of a husbandman or artisan. 

b. To inflict ecclesiastical degradation upon ; to 
deprive of his orders. 

xsoe Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 37 He that . . biaHfeiuilh 
God in othere roanero he deposit! or degratid if he is a 
clerk. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxivii. 313 The first day 
of march after was sir william taillour preest disgrated of 
his preeslhode. 1555 Watreman Fardle Faciout 11. xii. 
268 To the Bisshoppe was giuen authoritie, . to put Priestes 
from (he Prie&thouc; and to decade theim, when lliei 
deseruc it. i68x Baxter Afot, Noncovf. Min, 39 Magi-s- 
irales might degrade ministers. 1783 Pkiksilkv Corrupt, 
Chr. II. X. 368 A priest could not Im degraded but by eight 
bishops. x88a L H. Blunt R\f. CA. Eng. 11 . 384 He was 
formally degraded from the priesthood. 

8. To lower in estimation; to bring into dis- 
honour or contempt. 

ciwoo Lancelot 749 Hyme thoght that it his wor&chip 
wold degrade. 1900 Holland Crt. Venus iv. 479 Lodie 
Venus 3e sail neuer degraid In word, nor deid. nor neuer 
do hir deir 1771 Junius Left. liv. 285 , 1 will not insull 
his misfortunes by a comparison that would degrade him. 
1844 Emerson Lect, Yng. Amer. Wks. (Buhii) u. 306 The 
aristocracy incorporated by law and education, degrades life 
for the unprivileged classes. 

4 . To lower in character or qualiw ; to debase. 
1650 Frovrell Gale of Opport. (1652) Ep. Dcd., At this 
news the Ruffier is sodainfy dismounted, and his courage 
degraded, sysg Johnson, Degrade., io reducTi firom a 
hi^er to a lower state, with re.Hpect to qualities. 1760 
CoLbSM. at. IV. cxviii, How low avarice can degrade 
human nature. 1776 Adam .Smith IV, N. iv. viii. (1869) II. 
235 English wool cannot be even so mixed with^ Spanish 
wool as to enter into the composition, .without spoiling and 
degrading in some degree foe fabric of (he cloth. xSu 
Kingsley V. Ago (1877) 433 So will an unhealrby 
craving degrade a man. JowETT JUaio (cd. a) V. 41 
This custom has been the rum of foe poets, and has de- 
graded the theatre, 

b. To lower or reduce in price, strength, purity, 
etc. ; to reduce or tone down in colour (cf/DBauADA- 
TION J*). 

S844 0 >BbBN .Speeches (187B) 73 He proposed to degrade 
prices instead of aimintf to sustain them, s^ ix. Lnbartis 
Arts Mid. Ages ii. 73 How to degrade foe tones with this 
single enamel colour. 1873 £. Sfon Workshop Eecorpts 1 . 
320/1 To prevent its greemsli tint degrading foe briluancy 
m dyed stuffs, or foe [^rity of whites. 

6. a. Biol. To reduce to a lower and less complex 

X ic type. b. Physics. To reduw (energy) to 
a less capable of transformation. 0. Optics. 
To lower in position in the spectrum ; to diminuU 
the refrangibiliiy of (a ray of light) as by the action 
of a fluorescent substance. 

186a, 1896 Isee Dkcgaded ppL a. a]. 1870 Rolieston 

Anim. L\fe 139 Annelids defined by foe special habit of 
pararitisro. 

6. Ceol. To wear down (rocks, strata, cliffs, etc.) 
by surface abrasion or disintegration. 

i8f R Sir H. Daw Chetu. Philos. 101 These agents [water 
and air] graduotty . . decompose and degrade foe extmor of 
strata. 1883 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. I. (rSjS) 8 The 



DBdBJiBBS. 

auanthy of mBtcruU degraded and apread In the sea by 
Cltese united means is ironiensA 

7 . inir. To descend to a lower grade or type; to 
exhibit a degradation of type or structure ; to 
degenemtei 

Tbnnvbon In Mem, exxvil, No donbt vast eddies in 
thefl^ Of onward time shall yet be made. And throned 
races may degrade. s8d| KiNostEY iKri/er M, 77 Tf he 
says (hat things cannot degrade, that is chanM downwards 
into lower forms, a 1M4 Webster (citing Dana) s.v.. A 
family of plants or animals degrades through this or that 
genus or groujp of genera. 

8. Camhnd^ Univ, To postpone enlering the 
examination in honours for the degree of fi.A. for 
one year beyond the statutory time. 

1^ Ca$nb, Univ, Cal, (1857) >4 That no person who has 
degraded be permitted, etc. t86p Daily Nttvt 1 3 Nov., To 
grant permission to students who have degrade or who 
wish to decade to become candidates for University scholar- 
ships or for any other academical honours during their 
nuergraduatesl^. 1880 EagU Mag, (St. John's^Coll., 


Cambl XI. i8p ^‘s., Scholar, 'has obtained permission to 

[f. Djsqbade 


i8p G . 

' degrade ' to the Tripos of 7881. 


Bdgntddd (drgr^i'dcd), ppL a. 

1 , Lowered in rank, position, reputation, char- 
acter, etc.; debased. 

1483 Caik, Angl, 94 Degradid, degradatus, 16x4 Syl- 
VKSSTER BethtUnt Rescue v. 499 lly long Swathes of their de- 
graded Grasse, Well show the way their sweepiim Scithes did 
pass. *«43 Mii.ton Dworce n. xv. (1851) loi The restoring 
' of this degraded law. xtSi Gibbon Decl fjr F. 111 . 'fhe 
degraded empwor of the Romans. Max hlULLRR 

(1880) 1. ii. 60 There is, perhaps, no race of men so 
low and denaded.^ 188$ Catholic Diet, 953/a The consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist by a degraded priest is . . valid. 

2 . a. Bioh Showing stmclural or functional de- 
gradation. b. Physics, Of energy: Changed into 
a form less capable of transformation. 

i86a Darwin Fertil, Orchids vi. 971 The pollen grains . . 
in all other genera, excepting the degraded Cephalanthera. 
1876 Tait Rec, Adtr, Phys, Sc. vi. 146 I^graded energy 
meaning energy less capalile of being transformed than 
before. 1883 H. Drummond Nat, Laxo in Syir. IV, iii. 
(1884) ror Degeneration.. liy which the organism.. becomes 
more and more adaiUed to a degraded form of life. 

8. Geol, Having suffered degradation, worn down. 
1869 Phillim Vesuv, viiL 939 Old broken and degraded 
crateriform ridges. 

4 . Of colour: Reduced in brilliancy, toned down. 
1877 A. R. Edwards f// A74r i. 9 The outer robe, or 
gibbe^ i.i generally of some beautiful degraded colour, such 
as maize, mulberry, olive, peach. 

Hence Degxa'dedly adv . ; Begrft'AediMM. 

1701 Paine Rights of Man 1, (ed. 9) 36 A vast mass of 
mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-ground. 


gradedness of the poor, the callousness of many nch. 

Degra'ded, a. Jhr, ff. Db- i + 
step -♦• -ED.] Of a cross ; fJet on steps, or having 
step-like extensions at (he ends connecting it wi£ 
the sides of the shield. 


156a Leigh Armoris (1507) 35 Hee heareth Geules, a 
;che Argent, STar-gx Chambers 

!„ , 


Crosse nowye degraded fitcl 

pvf. S.V., A'" 


r dee, 

into steps at each end. diminishing as they ascend towards 
the middle, or centre ; by the French calledTpcrronnde. x88a 
CussANS Ifandbk. Her, 64 A Cross set on Steps (usually 
three) is Degraded^ or On Degrees, 

t Degra'dmnt. Obs. [a. oba. F. degrade- 
ment (1611 in Cotgr.) ~ degradation : see -ment.] 
Degradation, abasement. 

xdfx Milton Reform, ii. (i85i> 61 So the words of Ridley 
at his degradment . . expressly shew. s&|j8 — Tenure Kings 
34 By their holding him in prison . . which brought him to 
the lowest degradement. 

Benadiir (d/grr'i*cbj). [f, Deor ahe v . + -eb 1.] 

1 . One who or that which degrades or debases. 

1748 W. Horblkv Fool (1748) No. S» r 3 The Degraders 

were Irfl to laugh at each other in due' Order. 1751 Rich* 
ARHSON Grandison Ixiii, What adegrader even of high spirits 
is vice. 1804-8 Syd. Smith Sk, Mor. Phil, xviii. (1850) 955 
As the degraders of human nature have said. 

2 . CastMdgt Univ, See Deobapb v, 8. 

x86o G. Ferguson m Encycl, Brit, (ed. 8) XXL 465 A 
statute was enacted in 1829, by which degraders are not 
allowed to present themselves for university scholarships, or 
any other academical honours, without speoal permisMon. 

]^gradi3lg(d/gr?i*dtg), M, sb. [f. Degrade 
tO -JNO '.] Tlie action of the verb Degrade. 

18^ Evancb Noble Ord, 9 Elves degrading, or Gods 
revoking of his promise. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxvii. 
(1879) 341 It was a carnal degrading of the Supreme One. 

DeflM'disig, ppL a, [-ING 1] 

1. That degrades or debases. 

x6^ Earl Koscom. Rss. Transl. Verse (1709) 43 De- 
grading Prow explains his meaning ill. 1773 Mrs. Chapons 
hnprov, Mmd (1774) 11 . A . . generous kind of anger . . 
h^ nothing in U sinful or degrading. x8i| Scott Wav. ix, 
Engaged in this laborious and . . degrading office. 1853 
Macaulay /// x/. Eng III. 448 A superstition as stupid 
and degrading as the Kgvptian worship of cats and onions. 
Moti. Hoarding School ProspeciusOt There arc nodegrading 
punuhments. 

2 . Geol, Wearing down a surface. 

.*• 4 * H. Miller 0 . R, Saudst. x. (ed. 9) 938 The degrad- 
ing process IS the same ks that to which sandstones . . are 
exposed during severe frosu 1880 Haugmton Phys. Geog, 
iL 45 Vm absence of degrading forces at the sea bottom. 
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Hence «*>. { INm’Wiilf ww 

S707 Norris Treat. Htturilityxi, aSp Ho that dkpai^s* 
or speaks dsgradingly of himself, tnay poiiiMy M tnudi 
the prouder man of the two. 1803 Rtg, ass Two men 

..werelfi8ulted,imprisoiied,degradinglyfiiea. ii0|piciqiifB 
Mut, Fr. I. iw We are degradingty |^. s8i8 Bentran 
Ch, Rug, 974 Degradingness : of. .its inherency In ^he very 
essence of a Sinecure, mention has been already made.' 

t ]>e8ra*diiatei Ohs. {f. De- IL i +Gba- 
DUATB v.l trans. To depose from rank or dignity ; 
to degrade from an office or position. 

1849 Evelyn Mcml (1857) III. 47 Since (after degmduadng 
the l^rd Mayor) thpy have voted five more of the prindpu 
aldermen out of the city government. 1814 G. Dven Hist, 
Univ, Cambridge II. 434 By mistaking the character, and 
degraduating him, we lose sight of the dignity of the poeim 
laureaius, 

t DagMdna^tiOIL ^ Obs, rore-K [n. of 
action T, prec. : see -ation.] Degradation, abase- 
ment from rank or dignity. 

xs8x Rich Fare^vell {iZ4A) 85 Resides the degnuiuation of 
her honour she thntstetn her self into the pitta of per- 
petualle infamle. 

Oh. 

+ gradttation.l Gradual diminution to give the 
effect of distance : cf. Degradation •2. 

X784 I. Barry Lect, Art v. (1848) 394 Perspective imita- 
tions of the aerial as well as lineal de-graduations of the 
object. Ibid, tgy In the ancient bas-reliefs there certainly 
I is not much attention paid to any de-graduation of objects 
I and their effects. 

tDegrandlnate, v. Obs. rare-\ [f. de- 
grandindre, f. Da- 1 . 1 or g + grandinan to hail, 
f. gmndo, grandin-em hail.] (See quots.) 

i 8 s 3 CocKERAM, Degrondinote. to haile downe right. 
x6s8 Blount Clossogr.. Degrmdinate^ to hail much. 
tDffiWavatef V, Ohs, [f. L, degravare to 
weigh down, f. Dk- T, 1 +gravdre to load, burden : 
see -ATE 8.] trans. To weM down, burden, load. 

tS7A Newton Health Mag. s^hey degravate the tongue 
and hinder the speech. 1717 Bailey voI. II, Degravaie^ 
to make heavy, to burden. 

t D6grava*ti0]|. Obs, [n, of action f. L. de- 
gravdn : see prec.] The action of making heavy. 
»58 in Johnson. 

Degrease, v, : see Db- II. a. 

Dagvea (dfgrr), sh. Forms: 5-6 degre, (3 
de-greoe, 4-5 begre, 5 decre, dygre), 6 degrie, 
4- degree ; also pi. 5 degreoe, degreoes. Sec 
also Gkke. [MHl. degret pi. -ex, a. OF. degre^ 
earlier nom. degress obi. degret {St, Alexis, i ith c.) 
« Pr. degral, degra j-late pop. ^degrad-us, -um, 
f. De- 1 . 1 down ^grad-us step.] 

1 . A step in an ascent or descent ; one of a flight 
of steps ; a step or rung of a ladder. Obs, (exc. in 
Hcraldfy') 


.Tn 

Aim, P, A, I 09 X pise twchie degres wern brode and stayre, 
pe cyte stod aboL ciscip Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 276 I'he 
Degrees to jgon up to liis Throne. <4x400-50 Alexander 
5636 And XU degreccs all of gold for gate vp of lordis. 1483 
Caxton Cato A v, He sawe aiadder whychc had ten degrees 
or siappes. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. L- 69 ITiere were certain 
degrees or staircs tu ascend vnto it. x8ox Siiaks. JuL C, 
II. I. fl6 He then vnto the l.adder turnes his Backe. .scorning 
the base degrees By which he did ascend. x88a Wiieler 
Joum, Greece v. 385 Raised upon half a dozen steps or 
decrees. 1738 Neal Hist, Purit, IV. 171 At the upper 
ena there was an ascent of two degrees covered with carpets. 
1884 Routell Heraldry Hist, bt Pop. vi. a8 When placed 
upon steps. . a Cross Is said to be on Degrees. 

b. transf. ISometbing resembling a step ; each 
of a series of things placed one above anotner like 
steps ; row, tier, shelf, etc. 

181 1 Corvat Crudities 9ox Goodly windowes, with three 

I t .. I- .1 L -..-.I:.-!..- 


^ emountaiiie., 1704 M EARNS 

Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 437 The Ship of excessive Magnitude 
willi 30 Degrees of Oars built for King Hiero, X7 r8 Leoni 
A ibertfs Archii. IL 37 b, If the Cupola have a cover on the 
outside made with degrees like steps. iRgi G. J. Wiolev 
Borromeds Insir. Eccl, Building xv, 46 On the wooden 
d^ree on the after part of the altar. 

2 . ^g. A step or stage in a process, etc., eipl one 
in an ascending or descending scale. 

c 1330 Halt Meid, ai pu moht bi be dcgrei of hare hlisse 
icnawen hwuch and m hu mnchei be an passed be oBre. 
1590 Paget in Froude HM. Eng. (tsSx) IV. 509 Which re- 
cognizance is the first degree to amendnmnt. i8oa Shakb. 
A, V. L, V. iv. 99 Can you nominate In order now the 
degrees of the lye? s8oo £. Bixnint tr. CovestaggioaibTyit 
greatest in Spain aspire . . to be Viceroy of Namesjwhcrc- 
unto they labour to come by many degrees, mj% Devden 
Marr, d la Mode tv. ti, To go unknown is the next degyee 
to Kcung invisible. 17x5 Steele .^Pect. No. 499 F 1 lb say 
a tiling which . . brings blushes into bis Face, Is a degree of 
Murder. 

b. etp. in phr. By dg^ets : by soccessive steps 
or stages, by little and little; gradaally. 

1583-7 Huchaman R^orm.St. ^H<frozWkB.{i899)i9Thyr 
regentis sal pas be degreis the hail cours of dialectic, logfc, 
etc. ' 1804 Shaks. Oih, 11. iii. 377 What wound dideoer heale 
. . . « . « n. Sd^l Reereai. ax FIB it by 


but by degrees? 1884 R. H. School Reereat. ax I 
Degrees. 1700 S. L. tr . Ftykds Voy- too Sevexwof 1 

.dropt in by degrees. sTti AtmiSOtf 

' ‘ untance with her bV^higrecs grew in 


onrCom- 
KG. t 93 
into Love. 


more IQ Je&HBm*s care and Uiitiop. 

8. A In direct line of descent; in //. the 
number of tneh steps, npward qr downward, hr 
both upward to a common ancestor and dbwnwoid 
from him, determining the proximity of blood of 
collateral descendants. 



pany...dropt , 

f 5 Hu Acquaintance 

<x X7ti Prioe Homy It Emma i^pY\xmhfdtgyomoxA beau- 
tifully less. s8i 4 Seim Weev, flii The cnani^ of Colonel 


n the Civil Law the degree of rdationi^ip between ^ 1 - 
laterals is couaied by the number of steps up from one of 
them to the oominon ancestor and thence down to the other ; 
according to the Canon Ijiw by the number of steps from 
the common ancestor to the party more remote from him; 
unde and niece are according to the former related iii the 
third, according to the latter iii the second degree. 
avjfsoCurser M, 5803 (GMl) A man was of nis genealogy 
Fra him hot Jk) to>er degre. c 1340 /^/<f. »8o (Fairf.) Qua- 
sim wil se fra adam kv aide How many degrees to criste is 
talde. cB4gB Golagros f Geno, X044 Na nane of the iiynt 
degre haue noy of my name, tsia Act 4 Hen. VtH, c. oo 
Preamb., Beyng of ayn and ailed unto the said John . . 
within the second and third degree. 1540 Act 3a Hta. VIII, 
c. 38 title, Conoerning precontracts and degrees of Con- 
sanguinite. c Bgae Chekb Matt, i. zv Therfoor from David 
unto Abraham cheer weer feorteen degreea 1804 Canons 
EccUsiastical (xScs) 48 No person shall marry within the 
degrees prohibited by the laws of God. i88e Jek. Taylor 
Dnct. Dnbit. art I'he reasons why the Projectors of the 
Canon law did forbid to the fourth or to the seventh degree. 
178a Univ, Mag, Mar. 1 19 She was the daughter of Margaret, 
the eldest sister of Heniy Vlll .. and ..was one oegree 
nearer the royal blood of England than Mary. >814 Scott 
St. Rofum's xxxi, 1 thought . . there should be no fighting, 
fu there is no marriage, within the forbidden degrees, sfijl 
Wharton Law Lex. 406 Marriages between collaterals to the 
third degree inclusive, according to the mode of computation 
in the civil law, are prohibited. Cousins geiman or first 
cousins, being in the fourth degree of collaterals, may marry. 

b. Used, by extension, of ethnolc^cal relation- 
ship through more or less remote common ancestry. 

S799 W. Tooke Russian Emp, 11 . X04 The nations that. . 
stand in various d^rees of affinity with the SamoyedeA 
4 . A stage or position in the scale of dignity or 
rank ; relative social or official rank, grade, oraer, 
estate, or station. 

Txajo Hali Meid, x< .Se ha herre stondcst, beo sarre 
offearet to fallen for se herre degre. c i|R5 E, E, A Hit, P. 
B. 9a Ful manerly with mnrchal mad for to sitte, As he 
watz dere of de-gre, dressed his seete. c 1388 CiiAucsa Prol, 
744 At haue 1 folk nat set in here degre. CUrEs T, 369 
He saugh that vnder low degre Was ufte vertu y-hid. c X4ao 

SirAmadace (Camden) I, Knyste, squiere, joman and knaue, 
'■ * 


Iche mon in thayre degre. Tri< 
was a sqnyer of lowe degrk That 
ofHungii. C15X0 More ^ 
content with my bokes and rest, of a childe haue 


1475 HQr, Umv Degre x It 
. „ loved the Kinss doughtc 

C15X0 More Pkus Wka xi/s Holding 


Hue within my degree. 1548 Hall Chron, x86 Men of al 
ages & of ol degrees to him dayiy repaired. <1 1845 Hey- 
wood Fortum ly Land 1. ii, Do you think I . .would marpr 
under the degree of a Gentlewoman? X748 W. Harris in 
Priv, Lett. Ld, Malmesbury I. 44 They marched out . . 
with great formality, .every 1.K>rd walking according to his 
degree. 185s Lonce. Gold, Leg, 140 None of your dainsclM 
of high degree I 1884 Burton Scot Abroad I, iii. 295 
Regulations . . for settling questions between persons of 
unequal degrees. 

b. A rank or class of persons. ? Obs. 
c S3hi Cursor M, vfjxs (Cotton Galba) None .. may flo 
enuy, Rot pouer caitefs . . None has enuy till hat degre. 
X470-85 Malory Arthur \x. xxxv, llienne alle the estates 
and degrees hyhe and lowe sayd of syr launcelot grete 
worshipw 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (2843) 105 So much 
practised now a dayes amongst all sorts and degrees. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nichotafs Voy. 11. xiii. 48 b, Wi * 


<zx754 Fielding Voy, Lidon 
Wks. 1889 Vll. 97 This barbarous custom is peculiar to the 
English, and of them only to the lowest degree, 
to. of animals, things without life, etc. Obs. 
c 1900 For to serve a Lo^ in Bahees Bk. 370 Thenne the 
kerver or sewer most asserve every diaahe in nis dwr^ after 
order and course of servise as folowith. 1884 R. 8. School 
Reereat. 8 llie Coney is first a Rabbet, and then an Old 
Coney. Thus much for their Names, Degrees, and Ages. . 
To speak briefly of the proper Names, Degre^ Ages, mid 
Seasons of the several Chases which we Hunt. 

6. Relative condition or state of being; manneri 
way, wise ; relation, respect. 


dfsclaundnS^ and in swiche degre, No Icnger for to 

lyven 1 ne k«pe. c 1400 Chron. Vilod, 963 Bot sone after- 
ward he felle into suene dygre, hat gret sdcenesfM come Jds 
body to. c t4» Two Cookerydks, 36 Colouxe on with 
Sauoderys, ana hat oper wyth Saftoune, and ha hT^a on 
a-nother degre, so hat hay hen dwersc. evgoo Mtrchtmt 

3 > Son in HalUwell Nngte Poet. 98 To see yow come la thys 
egre,neFe-handeylesemywytt. vfilb A,D kv E ng, Secre- 
tary It. (1835) X06, 1 say of our Seerstorie. that as nea is in 
one deg^ tn place of a Servant, so is he in atiother iagton 
in place of a friend. 1697 Dkyoen Virg, Georg, tVi asS 
Studious of Honey, each i^is Degree. ‘The yoU'thfol Swain, 
the grave experienc'd Bee. 1887 Q. W. Holmes GnatvOan 
AngelW, ii. 35 A simple evening parly in thesmallmt village 
is just as admirable in its degree. 

6 . A step or stage in intensity or amottnf ; the 
relative intensity, extend mcMBiei or amount of a 
quality, attribute, or action* 

(Often closehr rdated- to l ews e s.) 

cs3|8d Wvaif SeU Who. Ill, jto CriNfaue men . . shukto 



1wv«>diieem4'ino|(k Hnk j»r God hi dtgio ponlble to horn. 
1414 BKAiiPTOH Ptfrii, Pm, It flow 1 had lyniKd* andwhat 
dogre. liilSTaRKSirJtMfAiMdi. il 45Bythereionwlier6f 
iidwyte adinytkyth . . ; and aomo, hant mora wale, 

and mm iei» tsM young Gumumm^m On. Cohv. iv. 299 
Jttdga to what dagraa or Mint ha ought to delaie It (wine} 
with water. 1601 SMAiBk Twti, N, i. v. 6s MimrUM in the 
hhdieat degree. i6|^ J. Wright tr. Ctunu^ Nat, Farad,, 
Who knew themiietvei greater and more beautiftiU many 
demreei. i66y Milton P, L, v. ^ The latter moit It ours, 
Dmering but m degree, of kind the same. sysgRuMn^Nw. 
Nat, (1874) 1 . 1. V. 393 When any two objects possess the same 
qimllty in common, the degrees, In which they possess it, form 
a fifth species of relation. s8^ Loner, in Lifi (i8ox) I. v. 55, 
thave the faculty pf abstraction to a wondmul degree. 

b. A degru \ acoosiderabte meuure or amotint 
if, Tbadk^^fcolloq.): to an undefined, but con- 
ndmble or senonii extent ; extremely, seriously. 
To the last degm : to the utmost measure.* 
sfim T. Baucis tr. Canuti Marat Pelat, 165 Whose fire 
woe come to the last degree of it's violence. 1665 Dryden 
indiaaNm/. 11. Iv, Thou mak’st me jealous Co- the last de- 
gree. 1711 D^bfby Now OptrdM, etc. esi The Cadiz, 
raging to degree, vng Bhacken Farriny Impr, (1757) II. 
349 Let any one walk m a cold Air, so that his Feet be cold 


not consent. 187s Jowbtt Plato (ed. 3) IV. 13 Few philoso- 
phers will deny that a degree of pleasure attends eating and 
drinking. 1888 SMctator 30 June 878 His argument . . is 
far-fetched to the last degree. 

t a Applied in the natural philosophy of the 
Middle Ages to the successive stages of intensitv 
of the elementary qualities of bodies (heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness) : seeauots. 06s, 
ottoaLaifranc'sCirure, xi pilke |nng bat we seicbhoot 
in pc finite degree M is 1-heet of kyndely hccte bat is in 
cure bodies. 1578 Lytb Dodoma iL Ixxx iii. sdx Rue is hoate 
and dry in the ihirde degree. syeT-Ss Chamueks Cycl, 
S.V., The degrees usually allowed are four, answering to 
the number of the penpmetic elements. In the school 
philosophy, the same qualities are divided Into eight . . Fire 
was held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the fourth 
degree. 

d. Crim, Law, Relative measure of criminality, 
as in Principal in the firsts or second, degree: see 
quots. In I/. S. Law, A distinctive grade of crime 
(with dificrent maximum punishments), as * murder 
in the first degree \ or * second degree *. 

a 3676 Hale PUao of Crown (1736) 1 . 6x3 Tliose, who did 
actually commit the very fact of treasuo, should be first tried 
before those, that are principals in the second decree. IMd 
6x5 By what hath been formerly deliverd, principals are in 
two kinds, principals in the first degree, which actually com- 
mit the oflense, principals in the second degree, which are 


either as principal or accessary. . and if principal, then in the 
first degree, for there is no. .superior in the guilt, whom he 
could aid, abet, or assist. z8ai Jefkekson Autob. Writings 
1893 1 . 65 They inttoduced I1796] the new terms of murder 
ill the I St and sd degree. 1877 J. F. Stki'HEN DigrstCritn. 
Law art. 35 Whoever actually commits or takes part in the 
actual commission of a crime is a principal in the first de- 
gree, whether he is on the spot when the crime is coiniiiitted 
or not. 

H. Specific and technical senses. 

7. A stage of proficiency in an art, craft, or course 
of study : a. esp. An academical rank or distinc- 
tion conferred by a university or college as a mark 
of proficiency in scholarship; also {honorary de- 
p’ee) os a recognition of distinction, or a tribnte of 
honour. 

Originally used of the preliminary steps to the Mastership 
or Doctorate, i.e. the Bachelorship and License ; afterwards 
of the Mastership also. (A.s to the origin, see quot. 1794*) 

[la^ Chari, Univ. Paris. 1 . 1, No. 515 Dcteriiiinatio [i.e. 
the Disputation for B.A .1 cst unus honorabilis gradus attin- 
gendi magisterium.] c 1380 Wyclip IVks. (1880) 427 Degre 
takun in scole makib goddis word more acceptable, ^and 
be puple trowib betere perto whanne it is seyd of a maistir. 
148s Caxton Myrr, 1. v. 36 Without hauyng the degree and 
name of maistre. IS73 G. Harvey LtiUrddt. (Camden) 43 
That 1 shuld . . go well enough forward in lerninge but 
never take any high degree in schooles. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, 
4 Cr, I. ai 104. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. 77a You have 
twice kneelea to our Vice-Chauncollour, when you were ad- 
mitted to your degree. *708 Hearne Collect ij June, This 
day Mr. (Sluter , . accumulated y* Degrees of IjMh. and 
Doct. of Divinity, a 1794 Gibbon Autobiog, 29 1 he use of 
academical degrees, as ofdM the thirteenth century, » visibly 
bmwed from the mechanic corporations : in which an ap- 
prentice, after serving hU tim^ obtains a testimonial of his 
skill, and a licence to practice ms trade and mystery. ^ sM 
SciTT a; M, Perth KhA medal .. which Intimated, in the 
name of some court or auild of minstrels, the degree she had 
takbn In the Cay or J^ous Science. M M. Paitisom 
Acadm, Org, v. 128 To pass throng the whole of this 
course . . whim succesrive steps were called degrees {graaits), 
required at least twenty years. ^ ^ , .j> 

Comb. tmyt.HooPEKShelches/r. Academic Lt/eKt 
It [an M,A. degree) had been obtained from one of the^ de- 
giNe factories. 1888 Bryce A mer, Commomo. 1 1 L vi. cu. 40a 
They complain of the multiplication of degree-giving l^ies. 

b. Fremasmry, Each ofthe steps of proficiency 
in the order, conferring successively higher rank on 
the initiated, as the first or 'entered apprentice 
degree', the second or 'fellow craft degree , the 
thSd or 'degi^ of master mason . 

There are 33 degrees recognized by tlie Anomt to Ac- 
cepted ScottuE Rite, besides many others considered more 
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or leie irregular. Some bodies recognize only, three de- 
grees. 

c Mju Freemasonry 727 To the nexte drare loke wysly, To 
do bem reverans by and by. 187^ FOrt ISanSr Nl*t, inro- 
masonry, A society comprising three dorses of laborers,— 
masters, fellows, and apprentices, ifti TexM, AVve- 
masonry 37 There are several degrees in FVeemaaoniy with 
peculiar secrets restricted to each. 

8, Gram, Each of the three itages (Positivk, 
Comparative, Supeblativx) in the compaiison of 
an adjective or adverb. 

[A technical TOlicAtion of sense 6.] 

1460-70 Bk. QuiutessiMeo aa be feuere Rgu is be posityue 
^ superlatyue degree. 1530 Pai-SGR. Introd. 
38 Adjectyves have thru degrees of comparation. i6bz 
B uaruM Anai. Msl,\ii. ii. vi. 1 3 If. .any were Maia,P^or, 
pestwio, bad in the superlative degree, 'tis a whore. 1707 
J. Stkvrne tr. Qua'idae Com. Whs. (1709) 145 He was the 
Superlative Degree of Avarice. z8ss Forbes HindAstdHt 
Gram, (1868) 34 The adjectives in Hindfistfiid have no 
regular degrees of comparison. s888 Pall Mall G. 31 Oct. 
4/x There are three degrees of comparison in Empire^ as in 
grammar. The positive is the chartered comiiany ; the com- 
parative is a protectorate ; the superlative, annexation. 

9 . Geom. {Astron., Geog., etc.) A unit of mea- 
surement of angles or circular arcs, being an angle 
equal to the 90th part of a right angle, or an arc 
e^ual to the 360th part of the circumference of a 
circle (which subtends this angle at the centre). 

Z!*? (!”*■ degrees is thus 45° « forty-five degrees. 

J his division of the circle is very aiicieni, and appears to 
have been oriffin.iny .ippHi^ to the circle of the Zodiac, a 
degree being the stage or distance travelled hy the sun each 
day according to ancient Babylonian and Egyptian computa- 
tion, just as a sign represents the space passed through in 
a month. 

c lyM Chaucer .Vyr.'z T. 378 The yongc sonne TTiat in the 
Ram is foure degrees vp ronne. c imx . r Astrol, 1. § 6 The 
entring of the first degree in which the sonne arisith. Ibid, 
11. 42a 1 prouo it thus by the hititude of Oxenford. .the 
heyhte of owre pool Artik fro owre north Orlsonte is 51 
degrees and 50 Minutes. 1413 Lyug. Pilgr, SmvU v. L (x 859) 
70 In the hole compas of the spyere ben of such degrees 
thre lionderd and syxty. xgay in Arbcr xst 3 Fng. Bks. 
Amer. l*ref. p. xiv. We ranne in our course to tbe^orth- 
ward, till we came into 53 degrees, .and then we cast about 
to the Southward, .*104.. came into 53 degrees. 1599 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 58 Cosmographerx do place 
the first degre of Longitude in the West fortunate llandes. 
XSQO Wkhhe Trap. (iKuS) Being thus in the land of prester 
lohn, 1 trauclled within Elghleene degrees of y^* Sun. eucry j 
degree being in distance three score miles. 1663 Manley ‘ 
Grotiud LowC, IParns 471 A I«*indfull of grass, .pleasantly 


Dk 

iegrees 


f reen, where the Pole is elevated eighty degrees. 1719 
‘01c Crusos (1840) II. ii. 36 In the latitude of 27 degi 
5 minutes N.^ 1813 H. J. Brooke introd. Cr3’staliogr.2Th» 
angle at which they meet is said to measure 90 and is 
tenned a right angle. 1867 J. Hocc Microsc, 1. 1. iz Trans- 
mitting a pencil of eighteen degrees. 

b. tiwtsf, A po.sition on the earth’s surface or 
the celestial sphere, as measured by degrees (chiefly 
of latitude). 

tUf Cowley Mistress, Parting iii. The men of Learning ^ 
comfort me ; And .s.'iy rin in a warm Jicgrec. X663 Butler i 
llud. 1. 1. 174 He knew the Seat of Paradise, Could tell in ' 
what Degree it lies. 1706 Adv. Ccfht, H. Boyle 175 'Fhe next 
Day we discover'd the Magellan Clouds. .These Clouds are . 
always seen in the same Degree, and the same orbicular • 
Form. ! 

10. Thermometry, a. A unit of temperature, ; 
varying according to the scale employed, b. Each 
of the marks denoting degrees of tem|jeraturc on 
the scale of a thermometer, or the interval between 
two successive marks. 

The interval between the freezing and boiling points of j 
water is divided in Fahrenheit’s scale into 180 degrees in 
the Centigrade into 100. in Rcauinur'.s into 80. The symbol 
’ i.s used III this sense as in prcc. ; thus 33” Fahr. means 
' thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit’s Mmle 
1717- s* CHAMnER9(>c/.8.v. 7 ’//<'r/Mi)wr/rr,Various mcthods 
have been proposed . . for finding a fixed point, or degree of 
heat and cold, from which to account the other degrees, and 
adjust the scale. 1706 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. Thermo- 
meter, The dist.'ince between these two points he divided 
into 600 equal parts or (lcgrec.9; and by trials he found at 
the freezing point . . that the mercury stood at 33 of these 
divisions. x8ia .Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 70 Raised from 
the degree of freezing to that of boiling water. 1877 Watte 
Diet, Chem. V, 76* s.v. Thermometer/X'Yvirmomtlorn in- 
tended to show the tb of » degree (tahr.), should have 
degrees not less than js inch in lengih. /bid. 763 For 
meteorological use, the degrees should still be etched on the 
gkiss, but may be repealed on the metal scale, 

11. Afus. a. The interval between any note of a 
scale (esp. the diatonic scale"^ and the next note, 
b. Each of the successive notes forming the scale, 
c. Each of the successive lines and spaces on the 
stave, which denote the position of the notes ; the 
interval between two of these. 

7 Morlrv /ulrod. Mns, 13 'Fhose which we now tall 
tes, they tearmld degree of Musklce.] 1674 Plavpord 
Skill Mus. HI. 40 The parts pan asunder, the one by degree, 
the other by leap. 1684 R, H. Schfvl Recreat, 115 The rive 
Lines and Spaces . . are useful, as Steps or Gradations where- 
on the Degrees of Sound are to be expressed. S 7 S 7 ~;SS 
C11AMBER.H C>e/. 8.V., The musical demes arc three; the 
greater tone, the lesser lone, and the semi-tone. Ibid., 
Cmioini degrees, twfi notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the scale. ttBa'AchWEECoMposition 
ill, All the degree.*! of a scale con be harmonized w chords 
forint by combining sounds of that sc.'ile. 1880 C. H. H. 
Parry in Grove Diet, Mas, s. v.. The interval of a second 
Is one degree, the interval of a third two degrees, and 
soon. 


^ oaovM. 

flSL Ariih, A group of three figures taken 
together in numeration. Ohs, 
w/A Jbakr Aritk, (1696) ts TiuBt placas are distinguished 
into uttnu and Periods. Degrees are three ; Oace, Ten 
times, aHnndred tines. 4 tkff Coekods Aritk, fifSth) 1 . 19 
A degree consists of three figures, viz. of three piacts com- 
prehending Units, Tens, and Hundredsi so 365 is a degree. 
[Hence in Johnson, etc.) 

18. Alg, The rank of an equation or expitfslon 
08 determined by the highest power of the uoknown 
or variable quantity, or the highest dunensions of 
the terms, which it contains. 

Thus x'^ykxy, are both expr«islons of the third 

degree: the terms 4^ and x'*y being each of 3 dimensions. 
In algebraic geometry, the degree of a curve or surface is 
Chat of the equation expressing it. \Pmrodk degree : see 
quot. 1730. 

in»-8 Bailey (folio), Parodie Degree (in Algebra) Is the 


square^ 3. of the cube, etc. 1706 1 , 

Equations . . are said to be. or such a degree accordW to 
the highest power of the unknown quantity. 1870 Tui>- 
HUNTRR Algebra ix. 1 x 66 An equation of the first degree 
cannot have more than one root. 187a B. Williamson Diff. 
Calc, xiv. I 304 When the lowest terms in the etiuation m a 
curve ore of the second degree, the origin is a double point. 
Ibid. 8 307 The curves considered in tn^is Article are called 
parabolas of the third degree. 

Dftgree (dfgrr), v. [f. Dsgkxk s6,] 
t l. trans. To advance by degrees; to lead or 
bring on step by step. Ohs, 

1614 T. Adams Devils Banguet 168 Thus Is the soules 
death degreed up. Sin gathers strength by custom, and 
creeps like some contagious discaiie. .from joint to Joint. 
i6«7-77 Felyham Resoltw 1. iii. 1 like that Ix>Ve, which by 
a soft ascension, does degree itself m the soul. 1636 H evwood 
Challeitgt It. Wks. 1871 V. 27 Degree thy tortures, like an 
angry tempest, Rim calmely first, and keepe thy worst rage 
last, a Hacket Abp. IPilliams 11. 189 (D.), 1 mil 
degree this noxious neutrality one peg higher, 
t b. ahsol. Ohs, rare, 

1638 Heywood l^ondods Cate Wki. 1874 V. 373 There 's 
not a .stone that's Inid in such foundation But is a step 
d^reeing to i^vation. 

2, To conifer a degree upon, nonce-use. 

[ij6o: see Dkcrrkd.) i86« Mrs. Whitney Gayworikysii, 
(i 879> 33 A divine, .degreed In due course as Doctor Dfvtni- 
tatiH. 189X Sal. Rev. 22 Aug. ao8 The Demographers, .had 
the good fortune to be welcomed and degreed at Cambridge. 
DgamM (dfgrrd), a, [f. Dieqrisx sh. (and v.),] 
1. Having an academical degree. 

1360 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xvit. si 5 Such as'be degreed 
in the Universities. 

t2. Made or done by gradations, graduated. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xi. (1887) 50 Musick..stiindeth 
vpon on ordinate, and degreed motion of the voice. 
fS. Having a (specified) degree or rank. Ohs. 
x6o8 Heywoud Rape of Lueree 11. lii, We, tbat are degreed 
above our people. 16^ S. H. Gold. Law 43 Are they not 
both (thoujim diflerently degree’d), servants to one and the 
same Lord T 

t4. Marked out in successive divisions. Ohs, 

1664 PowER^ Exp. Philos 33 Her two horns are all joynted 
and (legrced like the stops in the germination of some Plants. 
6. Ber, Of a cross ; Placed upon 'degrees’ or 
ste|N} ; K Dkoradej). In mod. Diets, 

Ohs, rare, degreeing, 
pres. pple. of ITkokkk v, -f By degrees, 

gradually, step by step. 

1617-77 Fkltham A’zzd/uzn.xcvli. 151 Degreeingly to grow 
to greatness, is the course that he hath left fm Maiii 
Demelegg, a, rare, [-LESS.] 

1. without degree or measurement ; meaiarcles.s. 

1839 Bailky Festus xix. (184B) az8 Deep in ali daylcss 

time, degreeless space. 

2. Without an academical degree or degrees, 

1815 Nev> Monthly Mag, XIII. 4x4 Parliament could not 

well refuse a deneeless university to..I.x>ndon«rs. tSpa 
Times (weekly ed.) t Jan. 21/4 The case of those who are. . 
left dfgreeless. .is the hardest of ali. 
f Degro’SB, v, Ohs, trart'^^ [f. L. degress 
ppl. stem of degredi to descend, dismount ; f. De- 
1. I '4 grads to step, go.] 
k6|SR CocKKRAM. Dtgresst, to vnlight from a Hone, 
t Degre*8Slon. Ohs, [ad. L. degressidn-em 
going down, n. of action from degredi ^‘C prec.).] 
Stepping down, descent. Also a textuu vailant of 
Dtorbsbion. 

1486 Hen, VII at York in Surtees Misc, (iSocA 55 For 
your blode this citie made never degression. t6s8 Lithgow 
Pilgrim's FOreweit, Thy stiffeneckt crew..misregardmg 
God, fall in degression. 

DegreE, obs. pi. of Dxqbbb sh, 

Ii DegU (dc'gM). Zool, [Native Mime in South 
America.] A South American ^nui Octodon of 
hystricomorphous or porcupine-like rodents ; osp, 
the species O, Cumin^i, abundant In Chili. 

1843 List Mammedia Brit, Mm, xae The cucurrito or the 
Degus, OcSodon Degas, 1883 Cassells Nat. Hist, III. 199 
The Degu is a rat-llke aninial, rather smaliei' than the 
Water Vole, tlie head and body measuring from seveii and 
a half to eight inches in length. 

DeguiBe: see DiBoumi. 
tl>e*gulate, v, Ohs. rare^^, [f. L. dPguldre 
to consume, devour, f. Db- L f +gula gullet] 

^3 CocKiRAM, DeguIaUt, to consame in beUy cheere. 

l>iMnim» IT. : ice De- n. J. 



DBGUST. 

HegWlt (d/gtf it), V. ran. [«d. L. i^gustdre, 
f. Djb- I. 3 •¥gusidn to Uste. Cf. mod.F. digtfstar.] 
tnms. To teste ; esp, to teste attentively, to as to 
appreciate the savour. Also adsoL 
win CocKonMt to ust«. tSSo Kbaor CloUitri^ 

H. It, <D.), A soH^ au riii> madam. 1 will degust, ana 
gratefully. iSBj S‘rBVEmiOM.Si/rvm</«> Sq, 17 Wine, .a deity 
(0 be Invoked by two or three, all fervent, hushing their talk, 
d»usting tenderly. 

negwtate (drgo-ste't;) 


i), V. rare. 




(f. L. 

gusi^-t ppl. stem o 7 degustdre : see prccj vprec. 

1599 A. it. tr. CuMkomt^s Bk. Pkgsiek* 8^9 ^en as we 
can not dwustate ether Meate, or Drincke. 1831 T. L. 
Peacock Crotcktt Ctuih iv. (1887) 56 Which gave the 
divine an opportunity to degustate one or two side dishes. 

Degnatatloil (dfgost^i jnn). [ad. L. degusta- 
iion-cm tasting, making trial of, n. of action from 
degustdn : see Dbguht. Cf. F. dJgusiaiim,] The 
action of degnsting or tasting. 

a sdgS lip. Hall SomIs Farew, Wks. 1837 VIII. 3x4 Carnal 
delights ; the degustation whereof is wont to draw on the 
heart to a more eager appetite. xB8e Paify Tei. xi Oct., 
The ' tasting bars* devotM to the ' degustation ’ of all kinds 
of alcoholic compounds. . 

SagUltator fdfgu'stAoi). rare, [agent-ii. in 
L. form from L. deguitdre : sec prec. Cf. mod.F. 
digustaieur^ One who degnsts, or tastes as a 
connoisseur. 

S833 New Menihly Mw, XXXVIII. 333 The numerous 
d^stators of oysters with which our capital abounds. 

Stglistatoxy (dfg^-stiteri), fl. [f. L. degmtdi-, 

ppl. stem of digustdre : see -obt.] Pertaining to 
degostation ; tasty. 

sIb4 New MerUkty kfag.Xl, 394 A constant ingurgitation 
of de^statory morsels. 

Bemyae, deg^e : see Disquise v. 

Den, obs. 3rd sing. pres, of Dow v, 
ii BtiUMhd (dcha'Jc), a. Her. [obs. F. dihachi 
* hacked, hewed, cut into small pieces’ (Cotgr. 
1611), f. De< I. 1, 2 whacker to ciit.ij (See quots.) 
1766 Porky Hemldrjf v. (1777) 158 If a Lion, or any other 
Beast is represented with its limini and body separated, .it 
is then termed Dehachf or Couped in all its parts. Tbid. | 
Gloss., Dikache^ this is an ohsofete French word, .the term 
Couped is now used in stead of it. 1880 G. T. Clark in 
Rucycl. Brit. XI. fio8/a {Heraldry) In one or two well- 
known instances on the Continent he [the lion] Is *ddhachd 
that is, his head and paws and the tuft of his tail are cut off. 
t Dehail'fit. Obs. ran. [f. L. dekaust^umt pn. 
pple. of dehaurtre to draw or drain off, f. De- 1 . a 
4 haurire to draw, drain.] Drain, exhaustion. 
xdS4 CoDRiNCTON tr. Nisi, fusiute 536 He being the cause 
of the great Dehaust of moneys m the Exchenuer. 

Deheatheniae, dehoueniBO, dehlstoiioiae : 
see Dk- 11 . 1. 

Behisoa (d/hi's), v. [ad. Iv. dehis€-?re to open 
in chinks, gape, yawn, f. De- I. a 4 AwHe, inceptive 
of /fMrE to stand open, gape .1 inlr. To gape; in 
Bet. to burst open, ns the seeo-vessels of plants. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Retum'^s Disb. 3U Dehiscing with fre- 
quent chinks. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 35 Ovarium 


coiisUttng of 5 caipella. .dehiscing in various ways. 

Toou Cycl. A Hat.V, 34^1 1 'he organ . . subsequently denisces 
ill four valves. 188a O’Donovan Merv 1 1 . xllv. 34 1 1 'he green 
caipels. .dehisce, separating and bending backwards. 
Hence Dehiwoing ///. a. 

184s Likdlsy Sck. Bet, iv. (1858) 33 Valves ventricose.. 
scarcely dehiscing. 

BMisOOnOB (d/hi'sens). [ad. inod.L. deki- 
scentia * quum fructns inaturos semina dispergat ' 
(Linnaeus), f, L. dehiseenl-em^ pr. pjile. of dehisdre : 
see -eeob. So in mod.F.] Gaping, opening by 
divergence of parts, esp, as a natural process ; a. 
BoL The bursting open of capsules, fruiU, anthers, 
etc. in order to discharge their mature contents. 

x8aB WEasTBR cites Maktvn. 1830 Linuley Nai. Svst. 
Bot. Introd. 39 In Hamamelidcus dehiscence is effected by 
the falling off of the face of the anthers. 1870 Bentley Hot. 
341 The anthers, .open imd discharge the contained pollen ; 
this act is called the dehiscence of the anther. 

b. Anim, Fhps, Applied to the bursting open 
of mucous follicles, and of the Graafian follicles, for 
the expulsion of their contents. 

il0 TODD Cjnel. Anat.y, 56/t The ova. .drop by internal 
dehiscence into the cavl^ ^ the ovary. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Lf/e Introd. 38 I'ne ova are set free by dehiscence 
into the perivisceral cavity. 

0. Jig, and gen. 

s8« Kane GnuHtll Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 385 The dehiscence 
. .ofTuch tensely-compressed floes, must Ijc the cause of the 
loud cxolosions we have heard lately, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Eltie V. 139 A house is a large pod with a human germ or 
two in each of its cells or chamliers ; it opens by dehiscence 
of the front door . . and projects one of its germs to Kansas, 
another to San Francisco. 

BthiBOent (dfhi'aeiU), a. [ad. L. dehUeent'em^ 
pr. pple. of dehisdrt to Dkhiscb. So in mod.F.] 
Gaping open ; spec.^ in Bet. opening as seed-vcuels. 
s6^ Bulwkb Patkomyot. 11. ii. 107 The Mouth. - is Dehis- 
.scarce Dehiscent into a Casme. 1843 Linolkv 
.S cA. Bot. i. J1658) 17 If . . [the fnul] splits into pieces when 
ripe it IS called dekisctnU 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xlx. 
(1856) X45 The period when the dehiscent edges and mountain 
raviites..have been worn down into rounded hill and gentle 
valley. . 187a H. Macmsllan True Vine iv. t6a The fruits 
of many plants are dehiscent . .they open to scatter the seed, 
b. »^id of the elytra of insects when they do not 


160 . 

meet at the apices ; also pf antennm diveig^t at 
the tips. 1889 in Cmf. 7 ) 4 :/. 

tBfklu>milia*tion. mnee-wd. Olts. [n. of 
action from med.L. dehomin&rt to derive of the 
status of a man (Du Cange), f. Di- L 6 4 homo^ 
homin^ 4 m man,] Deprival of the chaimcter or 
attributes of hnmanitv. 

1647 Ward Simp, Cebur (1843) 51 He fears, .as an Aiigell 
dehominations ; as a Prince, dis-common-wealthings. 
Bo]lO*ll6fltat6| V, rare, [£ ppl. stem of L. 
dehomstdre to dishonour, disgrace (f Di- I. 6 4 
keneslus Honest) : see >at 8 li.] tram. To dis- 
honour, disgrace, disparage. 

1663 Jbr. Taylor Fish. Serm. Abp. Bramhall 111 . 334 
(L.) The excellent, .pains he tode in this particular, no man 
can dehonestate or reproach. 184 Lamb Vision 0/ Nemt^ 
Knaves who dehonestate the Intellecu of married women. 
Hence DeRoaeatatloa [ad.L. deh<me 5 tdtidn’em\ 
dishonouring, dishonour. 

C1335 HAKrspiELD Divorce Neu, VI tl (2878)^ The de- 
houestation and dishonouring of the brother. 1^ Gaudbm 
NierasP, 48a The infinite shame^ dehonestation, and infamy 
which they bring. 1661 •— Anit-BaalB, 464 (L) Sacrilege 
. . is the unjust violation, alienation or dehonestation of things 
truly sacred. 

il Behovt (doh 5 *r),/rY/. and sh, [a. OF. dehors^ 
prep., mod.F. dekors adv. and sb. ; OF. also defers^ 
Pr. defwst Cat. dtfera^ Sp. defuera^ a late L. or 
Romanic comb, of de orep. 4 L, fords out of doors, 
forth, also in sense of L^rr.r out of doors, outside, 
withont. Cf. It, /uer,fitora,fnm,] 

A. prep. {Law.) Outside of; not within the 
scope of. 

170s Lam Frenck Dict.t Dehors, out, without. t8i8 
Cruise Digest fed. 3) VI. The Judge.. was of opinion 
that nothing dehors the will could be received to show the 
intention of the devisor. 188$ Lil Esher in Lam Times 
LXXIX. 445/x The trustees were named in the deed, but 
who they were was a fact dehors the deed, 
t B. sb, {Fortif.) See quot. Obs, 

1706 Phillips (cd. KerseyX Dehors, .in Fortificatimt all 
sorts of separate Out-works, as Crown-works, Hom-works, 
Half-moons, Kavelins, etc., made for the better security of 
the main place. 1731 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 
Behort (ct/hp*it), v. Now rare, [ad. L. dh 
hortd^riio dissuade, f. Dk- L 3 4 hortari to exhort.] 

1 . tram. To use exhortation to dissuade (a person) 
from a course or purpose; to advise or counsel 
against (an action, etc.). fB** >vitb simple (or 
double) obj. Now Ohs, 

X54S JoYE Exp, Dan. 1 (R.), Jermye wel dehorted and 
disswaded (he peple sayingc (etc. ]. isn T. Wilson Rhet, 
(1580) 39 Wherby we doe perswaile . . ulsswade . . exhorte, 
or dehorte. .any man. 1811 Bible x Maic, ix. o But they 
dehorted him, saying, W«e shall neucr be able. 0 x63s 
Donne Lett, xcvii. Wks. VI. 416 , 1 am far from deborting 
those fixed Devotions. axBA Ussher Ana, iv. (1658) 34 
Exhorting them to observe the law of God. .and dehorting 
them the breach of that law. x68s Burthocob Argument 
(1684) 131 He doth Dehort the Baptizing of Infants. 

Aubrey Mist. (173X) 3x8, I dehort him who adviseth with 
me, and suffer him not to proceed with what he is about. 

0. Const. 

a IS33 Frith Another Bk, agst, Rasiell Prol. Wks. (1839) 
307 'Jo dehort thee from the vam and childish fear which our 
forefathers have had. 1603 Six C. Hkvdon Tud. Astral. 
xHi. 333 They dehorted him from going to Babylon. 1758 
JoRTiN Erasm. 1 . 343 No person had teken so much pains 
as he to dehort alt men from cruelty. xSag Southey Lett. 
(1856)111. 463 Croker dehoits me from visiting Ireland. s 88 s 
Chevnk Isaiah xx. Introd., Ismah had good reason, .to de- 
hort the Jews from an Egyptian alliance. 

jig. Said of circumstances, etc. Ohs. 

X579 bvLY Euphues (Arh.) so6 If the wasting of our 
money might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our 
mindes should deterre vs. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 11. 
xvii. (7715) 339 It was unlucky, and dehorted them from 
proceeding in what (hey had designed. 

2 . absol, 

i<74 WiiiTGirr Def. Auttsw. i. Wks. (1B51) I. 156 Christ 
dotli not here dehort from bearing rule.. but from seeking 
rule. x66o Jer. Taylor Duet. Dubit. iti. iv. rule xx. I 19 
8. Paul does, .dehort from marriage not as from an evil but 
as from a burden, a 3703 Burkitt Oh N, T. Heb. xiil 6 
The words are a strong reason to dehort from covetousness, 
and to exhort to contentedness. 1801 F. Barrett The Magus 
79 1 'he Creator; .dehorting from the eating of the apple. 
Hence Deho rting vbl. sb. and ppl, a, 

XU3 T. Wilson Rhet, 34 b, The 4>l.’iceN of exhortyng and 
den^yng are the Rame whtche wee use in perswadyng and 
dissuadyiu|. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (i6») 89 After 
Epistles Dehorting and Disswadinj 


s^ Gaule 
lis gracious and 


these Epistles DehortiM and Disswi 
Magastrom. 39 Wban God desists from 
serious dehorting. 

Bdhovtotioil (dfhpitri'Jon). [ad. L. dehortd- 
tiothem^ n. of action from a^hortdri to Dehobt.] 

L The action of dehortingy>vsM a course ; earnest 
dissuasion. 

15B9 More Dyaloge iv. Wl^ 373/3 A 1 the dehortacione and 
oommynacions & threts in icripture. 1633 T. Staivord 
Pac. Nib, xiv. ^Sai) 164 Hh Country pecmle vsed loud and 
rude dehortations to ke^ him from Churen* 1737 Wmiston 
Josephus' Nisi. 11. viii. | xi Exhortations to virtue, and 
dehortations from wickedness. s86d Pusby Min. Pr^h, sxo 
It is the voice of earnest, emphatic dehortaiioii, not to do 
what would displease Goa. 

t 2 . Power or (acuity of dehorting. Obs.rare-^^. 

1639 R. YouttCE A 0 , Drunkards x6 Oh that 1 hod 
dehortation answerabw to my detestation of It ! 


BB^BiriQl^ra. 

BihOVtatiTO (dnip'4iitiv), g. and jAV [id. L. 
iH/idhtdthhuSt f. ppl. stem of diiaridrt: See -itri.] 
A. adj. Having the qnalitg. dr pwrpdfle of de- 
horting; ddiortetory. 
i6m Wo 


^ooowAiiD ia (3otch Coli, Ci#; L.t|r Wrytiiig..a 

, . 3 . . . ... * 


Wito. the matdT with , 

CoucRiosB in Lit, Rem, III. 301 The words 
are exhortative and dehortative. 

B. sb, A dehortative address or aivtiiiieDt 
1671 True Nomotd, 431 His words after the usual manqinr 
of dehortotives, do Seem some what tending to the coatnuy 
extreme. 1804 Mias L. M. Hawkims Mfmoirt 11 , 19 My 
tether^ suggesiMl that the horse-pond mHit be the best de- 
hortative. sl^ L. Humt Auimeg.M. (two) loa The doetpr 
..warned me against the perils of authorship; adding, as 
a flnal dehortative, that * the shelves were full . 

Bdhertatosey (dfb^itetari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dehortdtbri-HSi U tHhbrtdrfi see -oby.} 

A. adj. ChaMterized by dehortellon; dia- 

suaso^. 

1578 Flbmino PamM. EputZghi, B, Those places which 
are used . . in an epistle Exhortatorie and Dehoruiurie. 
1644 Bp. Hall Rom. Wks. (x66o) 103 A dehortatory charge 
to avoid the olTenoe of God. 1804 Southey Lett, (1856)1. 
35X, 1 wrote to him in rather a dehortatory strain, 
t B. sb. A dehortatory address. Obs. 
iM Milton Ohserv, Art. Ptaes (1851) 5B1 That lair 
dehortatory from Joyning with Malimants. 

Bahorter (df [f. dehort v. 4 -br.] 
One who dehorte or od^aes against an action, etc. 

s6is CoTGK., Dewfhorteur. a denorter, dissuadcr. 1755 
Johnson, Dekorier, a dissuader ; an adviser to the contrary. 
1866 Lowell Carhie Prose Wks. X890 II. 91 So long as he 
was merely an exhorter or dehorter, we were chanicful for 
such eloquence, .as only he could give, 

t B6A0*rtlll6at. Obs, rare - ^ [f. Dehobt v. 
4 -MENT.] Dehortation. 

1696 S. Holland Eara (17x9) xi8 Pantalone was too proud 
to hearken to dehortments. 

DehU'man, a, nonee-tod. {Die- IL 5.] Wanting 
the attributes of humanity. 

1889 L. Abbott in Chr. Umon (N.Y.) 31 Jan., The demo- 
niacs. .were dlntinclively, if I may coin the word, dehuman. 

Bahimumiia (dihir/'manoiz), v, [De- II. i 
4 Hdbcan, Humanize.] tram. To deprive of 
human chameter or attributes. 

1818 Moore Diaty 4 Dec.. Turner's face was a good deal 
dc-humanised. x8^ Pott Mali G. a6 Nov. x/s Our great 
towns de-humanize our children. 

Hence Dthii'iiuuiliaA ppl. a . ; ]>6hit*iiiMiiiiiig 
vbl. sb. and ppl, a , ; also PthmnaaiiR'tlOB. 

1844 N. Bnt. Rev. II. X09 These almost de-humanized 
creatures. Z856 R. A. Vavgham Mystics tv. ii. uotst The 


_ . though .. 

were dehumanizing. x86d 0 . W. Holmes Elsie V, xxii. 
(1891) 325 Centuries of de-htimanizing celibacy. z88s F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (x886) 446 To rehumanise the de- 
humanised members of society. 1889 G. Gissing Nether 
World III. i. 19 The last step in that processor dehumanisa- 
tion which threatens idealists of his type, 
t Behu'ik, V, Obs, rare. [f. DE- II. a 4 Husk.] 
tram. To deprive of the husk. 

1566 Deant Horace A ijj, An bundreth thousande mets of 
come dehuskde. xeSy — Epist, vi. D J, That thy neighbour 
should haue more Wheate . . dehuskd \wn the flore. 

Behydrate (diihai’drir’t), v, Chem. [f. De- II. 
a + Gr. in comb, hbfh water 4 -ate 3 .] 

1 . tram. To deprive of water, or of the elements 
which compose water in a chemical combination. 

Z876 FosTEa Pkyt. 11. v. (1870) 388 The sugar becoming. . 
dehydrated into starch. 1880 Clbmbnsh awIKhrY z'z A tom 
Th, 379 When phosphoric acid is dehydrated. s886 Jml, 
Microst, Soe, Ser. it. VI. 350 These are then dehydrated 
inoo'pfl per cent alcohol. 

2 . ifitr. To lose water as a constituent. 

x886 Jrnl. Microse, Soc. Ser. 11. VL 350 The celloidin 
layers are slow in dehydrating. 

Hence Bohydratod ppl, a . ; Avaittng Ml. 
a, and vbl. sb , ; also, Bohj’drattr, an agent that 
dehydrates ; ll6]i3rdra*tloR, the removal of water, 
or of its constituents, in a chemical combination. 

1894 J. ScoFPRaN in OrVs Ctre, Sc. Chem. 453 The result 
of dinerence between l^ration and dehydration. 1876 
HAaLEY Mat, Med, xm The same complete dehydration hi 
effected more slowly ny mere exposure to the air. 1884 
Muir & Wilbon Thermal Chem, tv. 1 175. 140 Those dehy- 
drated salts which dissolve in water with evolution of heat. 

Pharm. Soc, Prospectus 6 Action of ., dehydrating 
agents upon them. 

Bd]iydrog6liatg(di|h»i'drP|d^6i)4it),w. Cbm. 
[De- II. I.] «^next. Hence -ating ppl, a. 

1899 Daubeny Tk, viii. (ede) 489 oelr, Through the 
dehydrogenating influence of chlorine or oxygen. 
Be 2 iydrOgdllilt(di|h 9 i*drp|d 3 fm 9 h),v. 

[f. De- XI. 1 4 HYIXR 60 EN 4 -IZB.] tram. To deprive 
of its hydrogen ; to remove hydrogen from (a com- 
pound). Hence BebjrdrogwBiaed pplia, ; dkd ng 
vbl. sb, and ppl a,; also B^'dEOgfRlMi'tlmi ; 
DelqrAregeidliifr, a dehydrogenuiog agent. 

1878 Urb Diet. Arts IV. 77 Tm oxidatlont and the 
dehydrogenisadons play the most important part in the 
pcDductioii of colour. . /bid. IV. 933 The action of dehydi^ 
genisers upon naphthylamine. . 

BdhypftoSiia (dfihi^pn^ais), v. [De- IL i.] 

To awaken out of the hypnotic state. 

Bei, obs. loritt cif Day, Dn 0 . 



* 

Oh. yarf, ined.L. dtk^us 
(f. God) f -Ai..] Pertaining to God, 

divine. ^ 

i66 « I. Smmow Rm* Wkt.yApol Pttfieiim 

5s The t^ne Totpy perfect Divine or Deicall sobitance. 

XMUxIdil (di'iioidal), 0. [f. Deioidk + -At.] 
Of or pertaining to deicide ; g<M-slaying. 

s|39 BArtavV^rr/ia xix. (1648) eio And thus the deicidal 
tribes made ouit. iMo SwiNauRNa in F&rtH, Kw. June 
78a A deicidai and theophagous Christianity. 

Snioiaa^^iNid). [ad. mod. or med.L. dtu 
€ttia alaW of Fgod, f. dfus god -ctda : see -ciuk 
1. Cf. r. dditioi (1681) J The killer of a god. 
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vny, even for those very hmnicicles, and parricide! 
iHictdes that kill'd him. 1731 Lititruria II. im 'Ilie 
Deicide was immediately conveyed for Refuse to the French 
Factory, and the dead God privately buried. i8te Cr»/»ry 
AfiSf. XXIV. 179 In the Middle Ages, the Jews were 
believed to be an accursed race of deiemes. 

Deidda ^ (dPisaid). [ad. mod. or med.L. type 
*demdium : see prec. and -cids a.] The killing 
of a god. 

sdii SncKO/filrf. Gt BriL ix. lx. 5 59 In. .killing a Prince, 
the Traytor is guiltie of Homicide, of Parricide, of Christi- 
cide, nay of DetcidA s 688 Prior Exod, iii. 14 viii, And 
Earth prophan'd yet bless'd with Deicide. s 8 i 8 W. Taylor 
in Monthly XXXXVI. 4 To slaughter a coW for food 
being in their an act of deicide. s86o Pusav Min. 
Pro/h, 317 Their first destruction was the punishment of 
their Peictde, the crucifixion of Jesus, the Christ. 
Dd(H^ (ddi'ktik), a. Also deiktlo. [ad. Gr. 
8«isT<ir-dr able to show, showing directly, Chutroi 
vbl. adj. of Mn-w-veu to show. 

The Greek word occurs in I^tin medical and rhetorical 
writers as (tlctkotf which would give dictic ; but the term is 
purelpacademic. and thit Umadticiic or deiktic is preferred 
as more distinctly preserving both in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion the Greek form. Cf. o^odittic, Mottc.] 

Directly pointing out, demonstrative; in Zo^ic, 
applied, after Aristotle, to reasoning which proves 
directly, as opposed to the e/emtk, which proves 
indirectly. 

iSaS Wkatklv Phot. 1. ii. t s Thirdly into 'Direct* and 
'Indirect* (or rtduciio nd ahiUfduM)-^^ Deictic and 
Elenctic of Aristotle. 1876 Dousk Grimm** A. S 31. 66 In 
meaning| the word originally covered all deiktic action 
irrespective of ilirection. 

t Dai'Otioal, a, Ods. Also diet*, [f. Gr. 
httfernc^ 6 s (see prec.) 4 -Ab.] prec. 

Featly Strict, Ly»td***tt. i. 89 I’hose Aiguinents 
which the Logicians tearme Dicticall. 

Hence f Bei’otioallyarib., with direct indication 
or pointing out. 

i6s9 Hammonu On Pt, Ixviii. 8 Annot. 33^ It may also Im 
set by it selfe, this is Sinai, to denote deictically, when that 
shaking of the earth . .was heard, a i66o~> IVks. 1 . 703 (K.) 
And he that dippeth, at that time when Christ spake it 
deictically, i.e. Judas, is that person. 

Deid, Sc. and north, f. Dead, Death, Deed. 
tDeid-doar. Se, Obs, [^d€ath-dcer,OT dead- 
doer!] Slayer, muidcrcr, 
lyyy Stewart Cton, Scot, 11 . 50a Thir deid'doari8..War 
taneilkone and bangit. 

De-ldeallne, etc. : see De- II. i. 

Dele, Delect, obs. ff. Die v., Deject. 

Delerle, obs. form of Daiby. 

Delf(f, obs. Sc. form of Deaf. 

Deiflo (df|i‘fik), a, [a. 1*’. diifique (1372 in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deifie-us god-making, consecrated, 
sacred, in med.L. 'divine’, f. de-us god + fiats 
making: see-Fic.] Deifying, making divine; also 
(less properly), divine, godlike. 

14M Caxton Eneydos xvi. 64 The grete vyston deyfynue 
that ne had seen, thn-n Fsi tham Kesohtes 11. xxxii. 23^ Our 
Saviour.. putting all the world in the scale, doth find it far 
too light for mans Deific «)ul. 1S53 Urquhart Kabtlais 
11. i, lliat nectarian, delicious .. and deific liquor. 1706 
MoTTBUX RaboMi iv. liii. (1737) 210 O Deific Books I i8t8 
T. Tayloi A^rr. VlIl. 54 According to a deific energy. 
sis8 Faber Root of Crot* (1872) 145 What the ha^ style of 
mystical theology calls deific transformation. 1878 J . Cook 
LteU Orihodojty il 4a Our Lord displayed a degree of being 
that was deific. 

(dfii’iikhl), a, Obs, [f. L. deifie-us 

(see prec.) 4 -AL.] «=prec. 

ijd] HomilU* II. Ancra w«/ 1. ( 1859) A43 The ancient catho- 
Ite fathers. . were not alVaid to call tnui ouppsi'i some of them, 
'the salve of immortality*, .other, ' a deifical coi^uDipn . 
m8s M T. (Rhem.) Acts vUl Anno/,, That he might signe 
them .. with the diuine and deifical ointment. 1617-77 
Feltham Resolves il xxvii. 215 Those abilities . . beget a 
kind of Deifical Reverence in their future Readers. 

Obs. 

M. pple. of late L. dtiJUSr* to Dw»T.] Deified. 

igsR Dooqlab Mmie x. v. 48 In this figwr has ws all 
transfait. For euinnair to be oetficat 1060 Rollaw Crt. 
Venus ve* 53 Scho is delficalt. i6a8 Gaouc Pract, Ih, 

(ifiao) 58 OfMandeificaie, of God incarnate. 

tDti^eata. v. Ohs, [f. ppl. stem of L. deifi- 
to Deify.] To deify, to make divine. 

^ ff awah nAliellMB. .qlllllllg 


*S|8BaitjWDiniCwa f>8si) 1. 119 Claudius. 

jaaIdtlydaceitrit.andde^t^theRoma^ iflfiS 
/yon^aif (x6ii)s4t It b the Body it selfe of oi 


I IMfteation (dr|iiik/*']8n). [n. of action feom 
j L. diificare to Deify : so in F. (1556 in Hatsf.).] 
! The action of deifying; the condition of being 
deified or made a deity ; a deified embodiment. 

s3b« Gower Cemf, II. Lo now, through what creacion 
^^jApnlio] hath deificacion, And clep^ is die god M wit. 
1000 Holland Snoton, 82 His deification alter death. 

Drvdem Fidflee Pythae. Philos, Argt. i The death and 
deification of Romulus, Bosw. Smith Carthnoe 29 The 
Phoenician religiun has been defined to bo a deification of 
the powers of Nature. 

b. The treating or regarding of anything as a 
god or as divine. 

x6pt AVcha/as Payers (Camden) 227 The other part of that 
book, .is the deification of K. Charies. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 33 f 7 He had the Audaciousness to tnrow himself at 
w ^ Deificaiions of my Person. 

1S48 Mrs. Jameson Sacr, 4 Leg, Art (1850^ it ITie deifica- 
Jon of suffering. X87C Mannino A/im/*w H, Ghost iiL 88 
The deification of the human reason as the sole rule of life. 

^ 0. The rendering of any one a partaker of the 
divine nature ; absorption m the divine nature. 

ifisdR. A. Vauuhan Mystics (1860^ I. iv. ii. 93 All things 
have emanated from God, and the end of all is return to God. 
Such retuni--deification, he calls it -is the consummation of 
the creature. 1857 Kkble Euchar, Ait or, 19 An union of 
condescension ana power for the deification (so termed by 
the felhers) of each one of us. 

t D6*ifioa:tor7, a. Obs, [f. deifical-, ppl. stem 
of L. iieifiedre to Deify + -ohy.] Of or pertaining 
to deificatiou ; having the function of deifying. 

1604 Bolton Nero 240 Expressed by a deificatorio herse, 
or throne. 1619 J* Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 227 
margin, liYit Funenill Pile, or Dcificatory Throne. 
Deified (dlifeid), fipl. a, [f. Deify v. + -m] 
Made into a deity, raised to the rank of a god ; 
considered or treated as divine, 
xtey Flomo Af(Mto>Nr(i634)2961'hat Eagle Isreprescnted 
carrying. . w towards heaven, those Deified soufea 1686 
Hornbck CrucN. Jesus ix. 157 Deified vices had their 
votaries. 1776 GiBnoN DtcL A /*. 1. 373 The statues of the 
deified kinga 186a Stanley jew, Ch, (1877) L iv. 76 Thrice 
a day before the deified beast the incense was offered. 

Deifltr (drifaiai). [f. Deify v. 4 -eb.] One 
who or that which deifies. 

1736 H. Coventry Phil, to If yd, Conv. iii. (R.Y TI»e first 
deiners of men. 1874 Purey Lent, tierm. 325 His Human 
Nature, the Deifier of our nature. 

Deixom (dri^rum), a, [ad. med.L. deifortn-is 
(Du Cange), f, de-us god : see -roKM.] 

1. Having the form of a god ; godlike in form. 

H. More Song of Soul il 1. 11. xlvii, Onely souls 
Deiform intellective, Unto that height of hapnincsse can 
get 4x667 J***- Taylor Serm.for Year Suppl. (167^ 245 
We can no olherwaycs see God. .but by becoming Deiform, 
x8as Monthly Mag, XIV. 280 Attempting tu arrive at 
the deiform nature. xm6 Faber Creator a Creature 111. 
iv. (t886) 383 By these (gifts of glory] wc. become, .deiform, 
shining tike the Divinity. 

2. Conformable to the character or nature of God ; 
godlike, divine, holy. 

1654 Gatakrr Disc, Ap<d. 68 Admirable and most ravish' 
ing Devotions, Deiform Intentions, Heroical acts of Vertu. 
a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1 . 261 To consider religion 
as a seed of a deiform n.Tture. 1794 T. Taylor Pausanias 
111 . 330 Hence these souls, .cxhilnt a deiform (lower. ^ 1874 
PusEV Lenten Serm, 20 Free-will . . enfreed and Deiform 
through grace, or enslaved and imbruted by sin. 
t DBiformad, ppl a. Obs, [f. as prec. 4 -ED.] 
Formed in the image of God. 

165a Bknlowes Theoyh. ii. Argt. 23 The deiform'd Soul 
deform'd by Sin, repents. 

Deiformitj (df|if|^'jmiii). [f. Dkifobm + -ity.] 
The quality of being deiform ; likeness to God ; 
conformity to the divine nature or character, 

16^ H. More Song of Soul iv. xxvii, The souls numerous 
plurality I’ve prov’d, and sbew’d she is not veiy God ; But 
yet a decent Dciformity Have given her. a 1716 W. KEffBS 
Serm, (1729) 370 ThU immediate influx of the Deity, which 
the Schoolmen call the Deiformity of the Soul 1835 Sir A. 
DE Vere in Graves Life Sir IV. R, fiamiltonll, 163 
Deiformfty is the Ideal of regenerate Humanity. 

Daily (d«Mf9i)» V. [a. ¥, ddifier (13th c. in 
ITalzf.), ad. L. deifiedre (Augustine and Cassio- 
dorus), f. de-US go<f 4 fiedre \ see -FY.] trans. To 
moke a god of ; to exalt to the position of a deity; 
to enroll among the gods of the nation or tribe. 

X393 Gower Conf II . 165 Juno, Neplunus, Pluto. The 
which of nice fantasy The people woldc deify. 1430 Lvdg. 
Ckrm, Troy 1. iii, [They] were both ysteilyfyed In the 
heauen and there defyed. 1530 Palscr. 510/1, I deifye, 

I make an erthly roan a Crod, asjhe wnlylles dyd. 1634 
Habincton Castara (Arb.) 133 The Superstition of those 
Times Which deified Kings to warrant their owne crimes. 
1788 Newton Chrouol, Amended {.134 The first instances 
that I meet with in Greece of Deifying the dead. 1868 
Gladstone Jwo, Mundi v. (1870) 123 Leukotbeb, onee 
a mortal, now deified in the Sea*re^ion. 

b. To render godlike or divine in noture, char- 
acter, or spirit. 

a 1340 Hamvoli PsalUr IxxxL 1 pegaderyngeof halymen 
deifioe thorgh grace. 16x3 Th,^, Table Aiyh, (ed. 3', 
Dfifte, make like God. 1634 Sia T. Herbert yVaw.v; No 
vertue more deified a Prince then Clemencie. S83II (see 
Deifying). 1874 [see Deivisr). 

e. To treat as a god, in word or action; to regard 
or adore as a deity. 

xsae SrRMBBR Teares of Musts 368 Now change the tenor 
of your joyous layes. With which ye use your loves to 
deine. 1600 Shaes. A, Y, L, in. tt. 381 Oadcs..and 


Elegies.. all(l ^ 

Bacon Lita VII 38 He 1 


rthenameofRosaliade. iflaa 
r againe so extoll and deifie 


the Pope. s6iif Br. Ravnoumi Mosea iv, 49 Men of power 
are apt to deine their own strength., men of wisdom^ to 
deifie their owne reason. XTiB Johnson Rasselas xxvl llie 
old man deifies prudence, ifl^ Smilri St(fNeiy iiL (i8$o) 
46 It is possible to over-estimate success to the extent of 
almost deitying it 

Hence Be'iiyiatf vbl sb, and ///. 

t5S3 Brbnde Q, CurNus 223 (R.) ThedeSifeing of Hercnias 
1637 Nabbks lIoHniball A ..Vc. Hij (R.>, A man that. 


Father, 1838 Emerson Addr, Cambr, Mass, Vfks.lBohn) 
1 1 . 192 This sentiment [religious] is divine and deifying. 
Driga (dtf‘n), V, Forms: 5->7 deioa, 4-$ 
deyne, dayne, 3-7 daigna, 6 digna, (J-7 daJnfa, 
daigna, r-B* daign, 6- daign. [a. OF. dign-itr 
(3 sing. deigHi), later deignUr, deigner, from 14th c. 
daigner,»»ft, denhar, deinar^ It. degnare ;-L dtg- 
ndre, by-form of digtidrt lo deem worthy, think m, 
f. dignus worthy.] 

’ 1 . intr. To think it worthy of oneself {to do some- 
thing) ; to think fit, vouchsafe, condescend. 

e 1314 Guy H'arw, (A.) 3464 Helman That deined fie for 
no man. 1340 Ayenb, too uolk..))et onworhek he poure, 
and ne daynefi na^t to speke to bam. e 1450 Mirour Salua- 
ciouH 3SI& Cure lorde xodde. .to become man deynyd, c 1477 
Caxton Jowh 114 lie daigneth not to come, rxsao 
Greene hr, Beuon vl, Would ho daine to wed a Countrie 
Lasse! 1593 Shaki. 3 Hen, VI, iv, vii. 29 And all those 
friends, that deine to follow mee. 1667 Milton P, L, v. 
991 Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deign’d To travel 
with Tobias. 170s Rows Amb, StepMoth. 1. i. 349 Hardly 
daigning To be controH’d by hiR Imperious Mother, x8ro 
M. Arnold Ceo, Sand Mixed Ess. 328 (Thej very dog wm 
hardly deign to bark at you. 
fb. impers, Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 557 Him ne deinede no)t to ligge 
in ke castel by nijtc. 1340 Ayenb, 76 Ham ne daraede na^t 
to do zenne^ c 1394 Chaucer Anel, A Aw, 181 ’That on her 
wo lie deyneth him not to thinke. n 1400-90 Alexander 
830 Ne heic to dwell with ki douce deynes me na longer 
to. refi.'Ohs. 

1500-00 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi. 36 Quliilk dein)cit him for 
our tresiMss to de. S563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 42 He 
deinseitliim aiuteriie to do this in deid. 

2 . Irons, with simple obj, a. condescend to 
bestow or grant, to vouchsafe. (Now chiefly with 
reply, answer^ in negative sentences.) 

1389 Greene Minafhon (Arb.) 36 Rather . . than hauo 
deigned her eyes on the face, .of so lowe a peasant. 1609 
SHAxa Mach, 1. ii. 60 Nor would we deigne him buriall of 
his men. x6aa F. Markham Bk, Warre iv. ix. 1 6 , I will 
nut here daigne a recapitulation of the same. 1634 W.WOOD 
New Eng, Prosy., Ded. Note, 1 am confident you will 
daigne it your protection. i8s5 Southey Tale of Partway 
111. xviii, A williiw ear she well might deign. 1863 Mss. C. 
Clarke Sfubks, Char, iii. 71 The spirit stalks away, deign- 
ing no reply. • 

fb. To condescend or vouchsafe to accept; to 
take or accept graciously. (The opposite of to 
disdain.) Obs, 

1976 Flrminq Panoyi. Eyist. 50 1 'hose . . who did not re- 
ceive and inteitaine my father, .nor yet digned other Gentle- 
men of much wortbinesse. t«79 Spknscr Sheyh. Cat. Jan. 
^ Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reproue. t6o6 
Shaks. Ant. A C 4 1. iv. 63 Thy pallat then did daine The 
roughest Berry, on the rudest Hedge. xfisT-go Row Hist, 


Arir6(i84a) 252 The Lord dained him. i66t in Hickerin- 
gill Jamaica A ii). This Welcome-home . .Hiou wilt accept 
from me, And deiipi It to attend thy smoother Line. 

1 0. In same sense with tf, (Cf. to accept of!) 
Obs, rare, 

iSBo Greene MenafhoH f Arb.) 51 Which if you shall vouch 
to deignc of, 1 shall be. .glad of such accept w seniioe. 
t8. To treat (a person) as worthy of, to dignify 
(him) «/iVA \^^h. digndri,^ Obs, 

1179 Twvnr Phisiche agst. Port. 11. cxxxIL 341a, (They] 
had lyeii vnburied, had not their most deadly enimle dainra 
them of a graue. 1991 in De Foe Hist. Ca, Scot. Add. D 
(1844^7/2 Will ye not daiffne hiN Majesty with an Answer! 

louGiiEN Geree*s Case of Const. 76 He duines them 
with this honour. ^ 

If 4 . Short for dedain. Disdain : see Daik v, 
J^ignfUU, vnr. of Dajhful, disdainful, 
t Dei'gnonB, a* Obs, Forms: 4 doignouia, 
4>5 deynous, 5 delnous, 5-6 daynous, 6 dayn- 
nous, 5-7 deignouf. [app. a shortened form of 
dedeignous, Disdainoob, F. dtdaigneux, OF, dis^ 
deignous ( 1 sth c. in Hatzf.) : cf. Dain v. 

(Earlier examples of dedeiguous, dedaiuous^fiMti of doig- 
noui ore not yet known ; but the history of DisoAiif shows 
that they may well have existed.)) 

Disdainful, proud, haughty. 
e I3IP R. Brvnns Chron, (xBxo) 289 Deignouie prida ft 
ille avisement. e 1374 Chaucer Treylus 1. 200 Her chert, 
MHiich sumdel deynous wns. c 1432 Lvua Boitka* v, xxiv. 
(1554) 138 a, Nothing, .more deynone. nor mora vntiealable 
Than whan a beggar hath dominaefon. otUfi (pomydon 
1182 A proude knyght and a daynoui. 01841 Cart- 
wBiCHT Ordinary III. 1 . One Harlotha, Concnbine To deign- 
ous WUhelme, hlght tiiU Conqueror. 

Hence f Dtl'gimelude (deyn-), disdainfolness, 
haughtiness; f <1^ 

disdainfliUy. 

e 2330 R. Brunns Chrod, (i8zo) 129 For deynoushede & 
pride, c 1440 Partonepe 3434 Many one That loked ypon 
nym full deynously, • 19119 Skrlton Bouge gf Court Iwl. 
St And gan on me lo Kara Ful daynously- 



X>XZL« 

H IM gratiiu [L.] By Igiimce of God : tee 
Gbaoi. 

Belh, obt. sing. pres, of Dow o. 

^iktio» vnr. of Dicjotio. 

P fi l (dll, dfl). [Scotch vernacular form of the 
word Dkvil, corresponding to the ME, monosyl- 
labic types del^ delt^ dmUy dulty etc.] 

1 . Devil : tip. according to the popular con- 
ception of his appearance ancf attributes. 

(For the Biblical Man» the UHual form is dttvil,) 
saeo-oo Dunbar TumamtHi 54 Off alt hh dennar . . Hu 
4irM.st held deill a bitt 1570 StmtHi Baiiaia (1879) 1x7 
,The mekle Deill. lyis Ramsay Gent, She^h. ni. ii, Awa 1 
awa I the deil's [r. r. deePs] ower grit wi* you. 1785 Burns 
Address it tkt DHl ii. I’m sure sma* pleasure it can gte. 
E v*!! to a deil. sm Tmm <t Skanier 78 That night a child 
might understand. The Deil had business on his hand. i8s6 
Sc^ OldMerU xxxiit, Being atween the deil and the deep 
sea. 

2 . A mischievously wicked or troublesome fellow ; 
one who embodies the spirit of wickedness or mis- 
chief. 

.* 7 “. Burns 7 \ms Dogs aas They're a' run deils or jads 
thegither. iSba Scott Bomit Dundee ii. The (iuid loun 
is well quit of that deil of Dundee. Afc^rf. Sc. He'.s an awfu* 
laddie, a perfit deil. 

8. For deil a bity and other phrases, see Devil. 
DeiU, Deim, obs. forms oi Deal, Deem. 

Deiiii obs. form of Deion. 

Delau deen, Sc. dial, forms of Done. 
t X>6-iiioli*n69 V, Obs. [f.Ds- I.a + Incline z>.] 
(I^e qnot.) Hence D6inoli*iied, Deinoli*ning, 
ppl.adji.i Deinoli*ner. 

im-^i Chambris Cyel. s. v. Diai^ Secondasy Diatst are 
all those drawn on the planes of other circles beside the 
horizon, ^rime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles : or 
those, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline.. 
Deinclimed DUUst are such as both decline and incline, or re- 
cline. ibid . , peincliners or Deinc/inintt Dials . . Suppose . . 
a plane to ctic the prime vertical circle at an angle of 30 
degrees, and the horizontal plane under an angle of 84 de- 
grees. .a dial, drawn on this plane, is called a deisulisur. 

Be-individualiEe, de-industrlaliie, etc.: 
see De- II. 1. 

Deine, obs. form of Dene, sand-hill. 

Deing, obs. form of Dying, Dyeing. 

Obs. rare. [f. Di- 1 . 3 + 
L. ingratus disagreeable : see Inobatb.} tram. To 
render unpopular, bring into disfavour. 

s&H Brie/ Inform. Affairs Paiatinaie 31 To deingratc the 
Prince Palatine, and to make him more odious. 

Deinosaur, Deinothere, etc. : see Dino-. 
Deinseyn, obs. form of Denizen. 
Be-insularlBe, -integrate, etc. : see Ds- II. i. 
,Deinte, -ee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Dainty, 
Deintrelle, var. of Daintrel Obs.y a dainty. 
Deip(e, obs. Sc. form of Deep. 

II Xeipara (diii parS). [late L. {Cod. Just. 1 . 1, 
6) » mother of God, f. de-us God + -parus, -ay bear- 
ing, parUre to bear ; a L. repr. of Gr. diorditof.] A 
title of the Virgin Mary, ‘ Mother of God *, 


ipara 0 

I SoraocLRB Ghse. Laier Greek 334/1 etorMiov. .a mo- 
dulus addressed or relating to the Deipara. 

iMpavoni (diii p&ras), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Bearing or brin^g forth a god. 

' i66a i». Mors Ja/st, inio., Synopsis Proph, 590 Nor con- 
fen that the holy. .Mary is properly and according to truth 
Deiparous, that is to -.say, the mother of God. stay Sir 

H. Taylor laaese Comnenus iii. iv, Deiparous Virgin I Holy 
Mary mother I 

DMpnO-K^Grpnd-), repr. Gr. 3f<irpo-, combining 
'form of betwroa dinner, used in nonce-words and 
cominations^ as delpno-diplomatio of or per- 
taininl to dhihg and diplomacy, deipnophobia 
dread of dinner-parties. 

sSay Br/t. Critic I. 473 An interchange of deipno-diplo- 
malic correspondence. i8({z Daily News at J une 4^ People 
whs heartily lymratbise with the *detraophobia ’ Gordon. 

(dGipnp's^st). [ad. Gr. 
BiiwrootHfnari^i 'one learned in the mysteries of 
the kitchen ^ C the chief meal, dinner i- 

oo^aHjs a master of his craft, clever pr wise man, 
Sophist. The pi. dcnrvoffo^carof was the title of 
a celebrated work of the Greek Athenams, written 
after a.d. asS.] 

A master of the art of dining : Udftn from the 
title of the Greek work of Athenseus, in which a 
number of learned men are replanted as dining 
together eftd discusshig subjects which rangeriirom 
the dishes before them to litjE^rl^p criticism a^ mis- 
cellaneous timics of every description. ^ * 

tbtfi^wtGlossogr.yDetpnesepkistt.AtktBm»}Miamt 
l^ed bMks carry that tide. 1774 Burney DiS. Mae. 

I. np i JoA) To rmder credible the following assertion of a 
deipnosophist In Athenaras. 1845 ^ro Handbk. S/edn 1 . 
L 70 Spanish Coofceryj a . . subject which Is well worth the 
^ii{» of any anuquarlan deipnosophist. 1868 Lowsu. 
Swmbnr^e TVwg. Pr^ Wks. iSw fl. 133 With about as 
mndi nature In it as a dialogue of the Deipnosophists. 

Hence DetpBoaopU'Btto o., Deipao’BopmBiii. 

t88i toviu Nist. Anim. t Min. 93 Diverse other things 


ly have the same sense with Theism^ 

IK« 
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..belonging to cookery, are hen bndtted. M htlpoginiio 
the i^Mbphistick art. tH^ Blaeho. Mag. XVI. x Xec^ 
me . . luxuriate in the . . paradisaical department of deipno- 
sophism. dkjPFfnuiftMag. XIll. 336 Ah elegy., appended 
to that deipnosophistic dissertation. 

Deir, obs. form of Dear, Dbbi^ Deri. 

Deirle, obs. form of Daibt. 

I>ei8(e, delsohe, delBi, obs. forms of Dais. 
Ddshal, -eal, delaul, var. of Dbasil. 

Delllll (dris'm). [mod. f. L. de-m god -h -I8M. 
Cf. F. diisme fin Pascal a 1660).] The distinctive 
doctrine or belief of a deist; usually, belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being as the source of finite 
existcnce,with rejection of revelation and the super- 
natural doctrines of Christianity; *natnral religion 
ifi8a Dkyokn ReHgie Laid Pref. (Globe) x86 That Deism, 
or the principles or natural worship, are only the faint 
remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the pos- 
terity of Noah, idea Rrntlxy Boyle Ltd. ix. 306 Modem 
Deism being the very same with old Philosophical Pagan- 
ism. 1759 Dilworth Pope 63 There breathes in this inscrip- 
tion lens entinm miserere meil the genuine spirit of deism. 
Z974 Flkichrr Doctr. Grace Wks. 1795 IV. 903 Deism is 
the error of those who. .think that man. .needs no Redeemer 
at all i86« Berksp. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19/A c. a6o That 
decorous and philanthropic deism which is a growing peril 
of the age. 1877 K. R. Condkr Bas. Faith i. 95 Deism 
should eijinologicall; ' * . . . 

but it is commonly ta 
is called revealed religion. Theism conveys no such im- 
plication. 

1 2 . The condition of being a god or ns God. Obs. 
1706 Dx Foe Hist. Devil via, He [the Devil] set her 
[Eve'sl head a madding after deism, and to be made 
a goddess. 

Deist (drist). [a. F. ddisUy f. L. de-us god : 
see ‘I8T.] One who acknowledges the existence 
of a God upon the testimony of reason, but rejects 
revealed religion. 

(The term was originally opposed to aiheist^ and was inter- 
changeable with iheUt even in the end of the 17th c. (Locke, 
Second Vindicationy 1695, W. Nichols Cou/erenee tdtk 
a Thdet^ 1696) ; but the negative aspect of deism, as oppeoed 
toChristuinity, Ijecame the accepted one, and deist ana /Am/ 
were differentiated as in <iuots. 1878-^) 

[x9(3 ViRXT Instruct, Chr. II. Ep. Ded., J'ai entendu qu’il 
y en a de ceste bande, qut s'appellent Deistes, d'un mot 
tout nouveau, leuuel Us veulent oposer a Atheiste.] s6az 
Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iv. 11. i, Cosen-germans to these 
men are many of our great Philosophers and Deists. 1870 R. 
Traill Serm, vi. Sel. Writ. (1845) 107 We have a generation 
among us., called .Deists, which is nothing else but a new 
court word for Atheist. 169a Bkntlrv Boyle Lett. 6 Some 
infidels, .to avoid the odious name of atheists, would shelter 
and screen themselves under a new one of deists which is 
not quite so obnoxioas. S7XI-37 Siiaptesbvry Ckarac. II. 
909 Averse rs I am to the cause of theismy or name of deist y 
when taken in a sense excl usiiw of revelation. 174B Hartley 
Obsetv. Man 11. tU. 347 Unless he be a sincere Deist at least, 
I. e. unless he believe lit the Existence and Attributes of 
God. 1768 Wkslkv IVks. (1879} VII. 196 A Deist--I mean 
one who believes there is a God dutinct from matter ; but 
does not believe the Bible. 1876 D. Patrick in EncycL 
Brit. VII. 33 The later distinction between theist and deist, 
which stamped the latter word as excluding the liellef in 

{ iroridence or the immsuience of God, was apparently formu- 
ated in the end of the x8tli century by those rationalists who 
were aggrieved at being identified with the naturalists. s88o 
Sat. Kev. 96 June 8ao In speaking of a deist they fix their 
attention on the negative, in speakmg of a theist on the 
positive aspect of his belief. 

Beistio (di'ii stik), a. [f- Deist -f -la] Of the 
nature of or i)ertaining to deists or deism. 

>795 D. Wakefiblo Reply Painds Age 0/ Reason 11. 57 
From the mouth of Thomas Paine, the most tremendow irf 
all possible deistic dunces I 1880 L Stephen Pope vii. 183 
Brought up as a Catholic, he had gradual^ swung into 
vague deistic belief. Rtuycl. Relig. nnowl. 

1 . 798 l*he deistic controversy . . beginning vrithLord Her- 
b^ of Cherbu^ (x58x>i648X 

[f. a» prec. + -AL.] 
ting to deism. 


Deistioal (df.i'stikM), n. 

prec. ; also, inclined or teiu 
1741 Watts Imprav . Mind 1. v. To sumrf the deistl- 
cal or antichristian scheme of our days. 1708 Morbb A mtr . 
Geog. II. 3x4 The ingenious and eloquent, tmt deisllcal J. J. 
Rdusseau. xSop-xe^LERiixss FrvtndKxMt^ 54 Concerning 
the right of punishing by law the authors of heretical or 
delstical writings, x^x Tyndall Fragm . Sc. (1870) II. ix. 
168 My object was to show my deistical friends, .that they 
were in no. better condition than we were. 

Hence ])«i*8tloall]r adv.y in a deistkal way. 
s88a-3 ScHAPF F.ncycL Relig. Kmnol. II. 1608 Nature . . 
may be conceived of deistically, a.n ^ acoompliaked fiset . . 
utterly external to God. 

Doit, Sc, f. dUdy pa. t of Dix v. 

De-italianiBe : see De- IL i. 

Ohs. [repr. an assumed L. 
*deitdt*us (tr. Gr.* f. deUdSy deitdt-em 

DbityJ Made a deitv, delfted. 

xggi CniANMXR Anew. BP. Gardiner luRem. (X833) III. 
450 One person apd one Christ, who is God Incarnate and 
man Deitate, oi Gregory Nadanxene saidu 

Dfelth,ob8. Sc. fotIQkOfDBATE. 

Daily (df Also 4-6 diaite, dey^, 4 dbitae, 
6-7 deitie, (s deylta, -ytOi diatle, 5-9 dlaly> 7 
dyofey). [a. F. diUiy in i gto c. ddtMy «£^;(BaPr. 
deUaty Sp. deiMy It. diitlpfy ad. L dd^i^dP- 
emy f. de^s god (formed' Anguitinc, JOe Civ* 
Dei vii. i.,' after L. divJuitSs ) ; see -m.lj 
1 . The estate or rank of a god^^godfiood;*, the 



Dvnev: 

pciBfliiaity W tk god ; godshlp ; npi pasp 

pPMs* '' ■■•■Aifc,-. ■ 

1:1374 Chavcbr Trstydik m. 968 Bmjb 
hoaSSaohijMte. itm^yrankt,^ 
tunus htae deto In the See. eu 
JCatk.*'Vf, 764 vW shttlde aapollo 
MAhLowiift Nasni Dido nUl, That ugly imp , 
wrong my deity with high dSftrace. tJM bHAKA Xiek. W'y 
I. L 76 Lord Hasliiigs. .numbly compHuning to her Deitie, 
(^t my Lord dmmoM’lidne his Ub^e. ms — - IFint, T. 
nr. iv. 86 The Goddes thenrihlnes (Humbling their Deities ^ 
to loue). a 1818 Rabbigh (J.), what^siuon could die 
same deity be ikmied unto La^ntia anq||lorsu whlsp was 

S 'ven to Venurr 1810 Dsaywn Man no 

sguise her deity could smother, So fkr la heaiRy she ex>i 
cellol other. xSh Mas. Bsowninq Dead Pan xxviii, All ' 
the ihlsejmis with a cry Rendered up their deity. 

b. Tn^divme ouality, character, or natme of 
God ; Godhood, divini^ ; the divine nature and 
attribute^ the Godhead. 


I which the Divine 


1398 Thbvisa Barth. De P'. R. l• '(I 495 ^^ 'rhe lyghte of the 
hcuenly dyuyne claretA couerte. ft closid in the deyte or In 
the godheue. iJAXTON Blanchardyn liv. 9x3 Whose 

ctemall dietie raigneth within the highest heauens. sgee 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 9 The Mer the 

sone & the holy ghost, one essence ofdcite. .aSH Barci JV 
Cyt. 4 Uplondys^. (Percy Soc.) 17 'nMionoMur Lorde, 
& pease his deyte. xgas T. B. La Primavd. Fr, iSemA xi. 
Senecoy The creator . . natli set such roarkes of his diety in 
his workes. x 8 m Bp. Hall Hard TextmH. T. 57 In my 
.. infinite Deity 1 will he ever present with you. rBSy 
Milton P. L. x. 63. lysfi Chandler HisUffemegrpaVye 
same man opposed the Deity of the Son of 021 . igH wtiw//. 
Mag. Oct. 307/1 Mr. Gurney's work . . is chiefiy confined to 
the Deity of^rist. There Is something open and decidei 
in saying Deityy rather than Divinitp. 

1 0. The condition or state in 1 
Being exists. Obs. \ 

c X400 Rom, Rose 5656 And leven riHhumanlte, Ai|ri-|fiirely 
lyve in deite. e X4IK Digby Myst. (1889) iii. 1075 , 1 dm natt 
asend to my father In deyyte. 

2 . coner. A divinity, a divine being, a god ; one 
of the gods worshipi^d by a people or lnbe. 

e S374 Uhaucbr Troylus iv. 1 sxs, I swere it yow, and ek on 
ech godciei»e, On every nympne, and deyte infernaL 1589 
Greene Menapf^n (Arb.i[ 49 That 1 helde a supenticious 
opinion of loue, in honouring him for a Deitie. X607 Shaks. 
Cor, IV. vi. 91 A thing Made by some other Deitj^then 
Nature, ‘Hi-it shapes man Better. 1841 Wilkins MtUh. 
Magick 1. xi. (1648) 69 Temples or Tombes . . dedicated to 
some of their Deities. X794 Sullivan Vkw ^at. 11 . 448 
The chief deity, the sun. 18x4 Carv Dante. Paradiso 
x’Mi. 3 The fair Cyprian deity [Venus]. fg$x D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann, (1863) IT. in. ii. 71 The Altar appears to be dedi- 
cated to one of these obscure local deities. 

b. Jig. An object of wonhip ; a thing or person 
deified. 

xs88 Shaks. L. L. L, iv. iii. 94 This is the liuer veine. which 
makes flesh a deity. 1830 I. Taylor (Water P.) Irks, ii. 
ixdx Tobacco (England's nalnefnll Diety). 

3 . {with capital) A supreme being as creator of 
the universe ; the Deity y the Supreme Being, God. 
(Especially as a term of Natural Theology, and 




without explicit predication of personal 
1647 N. Bacon Dtsc. Laws Eng. i. Iv. (1739) xo'They wor- 
.ship an invisible and an infinite Deity. 16^ Locks Humi^' 
Und. I. iv. (1695) 30 A rational Creature, who will but' ' 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a 
Deity. 1774 Goldbii. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 6 We see the 
greatness and wisdom of the Deity in all the seeming worlds • 
that surround us. Han. Moke Let. in Mem. Ld. 
Gambierlx^i) I. x. 157 Polite ears are disgusted to hear 
their Maker called * the Lord ' in common talk, while serious 
ones think the fashionable Mpeilation of * the Deity ’ sounds 
extremely Pagan. x8i»-8 J . Smith Pemerama Sc, h" Aril. 
397 Newton . . had recourse, for one of the forces, to the 
immediate action of the Deity. s86o Pussy Min. Proph. 
X93 Men spoke of * the Deity ', at a sort of first cause or all 
things, and .. had lost sight of the Peraopal God. 
X)«iW<a>ip. [f prec. (.eiMe a) + -BUir.] The 
itatn. or pemnelitjrof a deitjr; foAihip( "DUTY 
I). • - 

1694 Echard Plautus 46 Why smuMnt my deityship gi* 
me the same privUedgeT X748 Richaidson Clarissa Wul 
1883 VI. 503 With due regard to your deityship.. 1834 
Lvtton Pos^peii iv. xii. If lus deityship were never better 
served, he would do well to give up the godly profession. 
D«lT«t obi. form of Diavi, to deafen. 
tlMvicU*,!. Obs. rare, [ad. med.L. delvi- 
fil-is (f. de-US god -t- tdrllis manly), transl. Gr. 
VeauB/nnbi (f.ffe-£god-f diffl/M/nlrof antan, manly).] 

* A term in the school theology signing some- 
thing divine and human at the same time ' (Cham- 
bers, Qtel.). 

•*^f 7 »^CHAuamaCpcl t.v.rheMuMcyVeaebp^vslhfn»s 
theaudne or rirwrffr operations, in the sense of Dionysios 
(Bp. of Athens) and Damascenus Is thus exempliflea by 
Rthanaslus . . In raising Laicarui| he cnlM os' mail, but - 
awaked him from the dead as Goo. » 

D^anaenlae I aee Di- II. In 
Ddretyit^. Be Obs.or anh. Al8Q.6*f8ote.' 

hdTL dejee^ ‘ “ 

throw doTim; 

1/ As/sk j^«. TlmNrBdown,c^ 't'Bait 
away, rijiK^ : 1 ^ Dbjeo? 

“^/riuStfS 


ppifc (^»*y to 

loamyi. Di- 1, i to thiow., (In OF. 


i4|B Lvoa Chrm* trap u. kvii. Thoifiwen and deiect jn 
a pyt borryble. 14I3 CmoM GM Leg* 87V> " 






was dtiwt with fta aU 

Vj/zna/v^a Hereon Patroclns* 

(t, dispirited, I)xj£ct|b. 

^ 2 43 Ti'sy were m abatthed and 

e to hiaie they were nett able. i iua.l . Phil. 
Eele Xe//. M^rt, (zjiiie) aaS DearlingTlft not of 
a Ojeloet miiia for these tempUtions. s6oa SiiAxe. Ham. ul 
i, tff3 And 1, of I^iis most delect apdwret^^ s6mG. 
DAijnL Etehu. xi. » Be not deiect in Miserie. s8» W. 
'^LAMOim PrMl^ta 87 l^ect and doubtful thus 1 foi^e 

, from odl^s positioi^owered in 
bvrei^d in duuiicter, abject^ Abased. 

“1 traltont 
(1878)1. 

e^ U't pouible t&at ntukiy, so defect in Kiiglafla, lives in 
« gm in such respect a imS Fiatchir Leve^i Cun 11. i, 

. What can be A more delect mirit in man, than to lay his 
l^nds under every one's horsed foet ? s8ee T. L.’Wbacock 
r 1^1^ 334 The beggar being, for the most part, 

' fe. Astral, ^aeqttot.) Oh, 

Blundevil Emtc, IV. xExvi. (ed. 7) 494 Such houses 
AS nave no familiarity with the Horoscope or Ascendent. . 
are said to be slow and deject. 

BijalHl (d^idde^kt), v, (In Sc,, 6 deiekk, 6^ 
dejeok.) ppl. stem of dejicfrt to 

’ throeir or eJk downt see preo.] 

1. tram, To^trow or cast down; to cause to 
. fall down, ove%row. arch, or Ohs, 

c iiao Hmb, it. 433 Take of the laures bayes. . 

in aeiidhdlKacefllciii dejecte. 1336 Bbllenden Cnn. .Scot. 
fz^i) t. xzo Scho hes dejecklt mg at thy feit 1530 NtcoLLa 
. tmeyd, ia$ Their people . . whicHe were detected and dryuen 
downe from the sayd rocke, sday Sprbu RnglaudxXx. ft 7 
This Citie . . by the furious outrages of the Scots and Piets 
was delected, a tdjB Mbdk Puniphr, a Pei. iii. Wks. (1673) 
llLduT^ ^ exiled lUMhdeiiectod from those high mansions. 
s88s fsBbiClfejBCTKD I]. ^ 


b. To bend down, 
idol H01.LAND Pliny xvif. xxii. 1 . 1 


Idol H01.LAND rhny xvii . xxii. 1 . 531 What part loeuer of 
It [the vine] Is dejectM and driuen downward, or els bound 
and tied fast, the same ordinarily heareth fruit, xdog Hey. 
w'ooD If you know noi me Wk.s. 1874 1 . sod It becomes not 
You being a Princess, to deiect your knee. ide5 Modell 
0/ Wii da D, Detecting her head into her bosomc. 1809 [see 
Dkjectko z b]. 

0. ,To cast down (the eyes). 
xdia'DRAYTON Poly^lh, xiL (T.), One, having climbM some 
roof . . From thence upon the e.arth dejects his humble eye. 
xyay 'Ad Thomson Summer 1066 Princely wisdom then De. 
kets nis^ watchful eye. 1768 Wmtan of Honor III. 364 
Fixing his eyes on Oara, who modestly dejected her's. 

ta. To cast away, dismiss, reject. Ohs, 

1530 Palsgr. sWt, 1 dejecte, 1 caste a wave, /e dejecte. 
xy^CompUSofi, Frol, xy Gyf sic vordis suld be du 
deickkit. ^ 


Frol. 17 Gyf sic vordis sul 
1570 Fenton Gvicciard. iiu (1599) irS 'Ihese 
perswasions . .he vtterly dciected. 1633 Br. Hall Hurd 
Texts 544 Whether your humiliation may not yet . . cause 
him to deject and taJee olThis judgements ? 

1 8. Jlf, To cast down from high estate or dignity, 
depose; to lower in condition or character, to 
abm, hun^e. Ohs. 

MIS Barclay Kgloget iv. (1570) Cv/a The coyne auaun- 
uetn, neede doth the name dmcct. 1349 Coverdalk Erasm, 
^sr. I Pet, 11 . X4 His delyght is in. .sucho as deiecte them 
selues. idoi F. Godwin Bji, of Eng. 503 Being loath to 
' deiect them whom he had once mlnanred. 1660 Bond Scut. 
Reg. 16s Where the superior makes an Inferior officer, he 
may deject him at his pleasure. i6ps £. Taylor Behmeds 
Theos, Philot, 185 Fain Mans dejecting himself may be 
called Humiliation. 

t 4 . To reduce the force or strength of, to weaken, 
lessen. Ohs, 

1380 Sidney Arcadia Hi. Though in strength exceedingly 
dejMted. 1399 Sanoyb huropw Spec. (1633) Z90 One di.sad. 
vantage . . impeacheth and oejecteth all other their forces. 
s3ro Vennre Via J^ia ii. aa It doth very greatly deiect 
their appetltt. 1884 tr. Bonel^s Merc. Comt, 1. 15 The 
Appetite . . is offceind^^ted in Consumptive Persons. 

6, To depress in spirits; to, cast down, dispirit, 
dishearten. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1381 [see Dejected 3]. 1603 Florid Montaigne (i6m) 49* 
Gora Authoum dgiect me too* too much, and quafle my 
oourage^' 1803 Meadx in Ellis Orig. I.ett. Ser. 1. HI. 204 
The king was much d^ected by a Lettre received from 
Denmark. 1961 Stkrme Tr. Shandy hl xx. To deject and 
Gontrist myself with so bad and melancholy an account 
1793 Johnson Thu-, no Tyr. 8 Nothing dejects a trader like 
toe interrujl^n of his pruffts. f88s Lytton Sir, Story 1 . 68 
The things which do not disturb her temper, may, perhaps, 
d^ect her spirits. 

+b. ifUr, ifxxrtfl.) To be dejected. Ohs. rare, 
t§u Quarles Bafnahas ^ A ea6 Deject not, 0 my soul, 
nor M thy thouid^ts despair. 

6. iAr, To bend downwards, mme-use, 
iBny^nm EveryAt^ Bk. 1 . 333 It stands, or rather dejects, 

. over, .a pair of vmen gat^ 

Hence DeJe-otingj^/. If. . ^ 

1818 Mas. lupp Poms{eih, a) ao The mien assuinitig of 
ddecUhg Care. _ 

(Meote (dfldje-kta), sb. Pi, ,IL., ncirfc pi. 
of dejSt^m : see Dkj». J Castings, asprements. 

1887 OAHNtSY ft BALPOira tT. ^ 3 ?f 

which grow on Uia dtjscta o^ipnrni-bloodM nnimafs. 




,0. ffer, 
ciihg down* 


[i Dkteot 


IMBBtid (dF|dAe*ki8d), fipl, a, [f. Deject w.] 
4 . fit. Thrown or cast down, overthrown, arch. 
1^ Whblbr yaum, GreHt\\,4vi Buried in the Rubbish 
of Us dejected Roof and Walls. ilBx H. James Porlr. Lady 
xx^ Looking at her deeded pillar, 
b, Allowed to hang down. 

Hkerr Passage ^ Red Sea za The mute swain.. 
With arms enfolded, and dejected head. 

0. Of the eyes: 13 owncast. , 

*800 [Me 3 b]. i8fo CowiJCY Pindar. Odes, Bruiitt B. If 
with dejK'ted Eye In standing Pools we seek the ^y. 

PoPK /Artrf IX. 686 mth humble mien and with 
dej^ted eyes Constant they follow whore Injustice flies. 

d. Her. Cast down, bent downwiurds; as de- 
jected emhewed, embowed with the head dowii^ 
wards. 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her,, Dejected, ca.st down, as a garb 
dmected or dejeclant 

1 2 . Lowered in estate, condition, or character ; 
abased, humbled, lowly. Ohs. 

1603 Shaks. Leans. L 3 The lowest and most delected 
thing of fortune. 164s Milton Reform, 11. (1851) 71 The 
^sest, the 1 wermost, the most dejected . . downe.trodden 
V^als of Perdition. as6Bo Dutlrr Rc$it. (X759) 11 . 14 
Able to reach fium the highest Arrogance to the meanest, 
ami most dejected Subinlnrions. 1731 [see Dejbctbonbss]. 
8. Depressed in spirits, downcast, disheartened, 
low-spirited. 

zdi Marhcck Bk. of Notes 115 So that he was delected 
and compiled to weeue for very many, which had fallen. 
z6a8-ii Bp. Hall Meaii. 4 fWr i. § 39, 1 marvell not that 
a wicked man is . . so dejected, when hee feeles sicknes. 1667 
Pkpys Diaty^ (1879) IV. 369 Never were people so dejected 
os they are in the City. 1793 Cowprr Lett, 8 Sept., I am 
cheerful on p.Tper sometimes, when I urn absolutely the most 
dejected of all (features. i8m Lytton Rieti&i x, viii, Thus 
.are wo fools of Fortune to-day glad—- to-morrow dejected 1 
b. transf (Of the visage, behaviour, etc.) 

(Often combining i c and 3.) 

1600 Dise, Gornr/e C^nspir., With a very dejected countc- 
naunce, his eic.H ever Axed upon the earth. s6oa Shaks. 
Ham, 1. iL 81 The detected hauiour of the Visiige. 1710 
Stbklb Tatter No. 85 pa lire Goddess . . is to sit in a de> 
jected Posture. 1769 Robertson Ckas. T, 111 . xi. 393 In 
a timid dejected silence. iSaa Scott Pirate x\, I could not 
but move with a drooping head, and directed pace. 
I^ectedly ((frid^e ktedU), adv, [>ly *.] In 
a dejected manner. 

s6zi CoTGR., Bassemeni, basely, lowly, dciectedly. 167X 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 189 As ho stood bound 
before the palace, leaning deject«lly upon a tree. 1803 
Scott Last Minstr. i. Concl, Dejectedly and low he 
bowed. x88i Miss Bkaddon Asfk, II. 256 Those early 
comers who roam about empty halls dejectedly. 
DBjeotedllBSB (d 2 '|d^c‘kt«dnes). [ NKHS.] 

1 1 . The state of being cast down or numbl^ (in 
fortunes, condition, etc.); abasement. Ohs. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4 V. 1. 27 No Man sets so j 
low a value of his worth as himsdfe, not out of ignorance . , 
but of a voluntary and mceke dclectednc.s.se. z&to Jrnkvn 
Remora 15 lA)wne8 and dejcctcdnes of estate. 1781 K. 
Keith tr. T.A KempiCs .Solil, Soni iv. 139 Behold, 0 Lord, 
the Dejectedness of my State. 

2 . The state of being downcast or depressed in 
spirits. 

1633 Bp, Hai.l Hard Texts 88 An heart full of dejected* 
ness and dismay. CX740 Mkk. Delanv Autobiog, ri86x) 1 . 
xj The dejectedness of my mother’s spirits. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 39 Nov. 5/1 The same s; 4 rit of. .dcjcctedness which 
marks th« loiig-suncring Cockney. 

IMaotur (dF|d^c*ktaj). [f. Deject v. 4 -er. 
Cf. Dejkctor.I One who dejects. 
x6ti Cotgr., Abbaisseur, an abaser, debaser, deiecter. 
DejeoWa (d/'id.^je-ktil), ff. L. type *dejeclilds, 
f. p^. stem of 1 .. dejictfre to Deject ; cf. projectile, 
and L. miss ilis, pkct-ilisx see -IJ.B.] A body 
thrown or impelled down upon an enemy. 

1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools III. x. 397 Harassing 
the foe by casting dejectUes Into their works. 

P^ection (dfidge^kjan). Also 5 doieoolou. 
[a. Or, dejection (14th! c. in Godef.), ad. L. ddjec- 
tion-em, n. of action fr6m dejicSre {dHche) to cost 
down : see Deject ppl. a.] 

1 . lit. The action of casting down ; the fact of 
being cast down. 

1681 Hallywkll Melampr. 13 (T.) Their (the angels’] 
dejection and detrusion into the caliginous regions, i^i 
Kuskin Stones Fix. 1 . xiv. 1 10 A holehctween each bracket 
for the convenient dejection of hot sand and lend. 

tb. The throwing down or precipitation of a 
sediment. Ohs. 

1394 Plat yewell^ho. it. 40 A means how to make deiection 
of the Lee or fivees of y best sailet oyle. 
t 2 .y^. A castii^ down, deposing or lowering 
(in fortunes, condition, quality, etft) ; humiliation, 
abasement. Ohs, 

ci4Sa tr. De InUtatione iil xxii, Se kerfore, lorde, my 
deieccion and my frailte. 1543 Jove Exp, Dan. iy. (K.), 
This deicettbn and humiiiacLn might not tfio kyage knowe. 
x6os \S. }o}!aan Poetaster PxoX., Such full-blown vanity . ha J 
more doth 1^ l*han base dejection^ 1641 VnswsnAntif. ^ 
35 The Pim writ Letters to all Nomes. . to amist Pmlip for 
the dejectfon of lohn. - 1639 Pearson Creed i* (>845) ^ 
Adoration Implies lubmisidon and dtjection ; so that, while 
we worehip, we cast down ourselves, 
t b. Ad^l, (See quot. 1737.) Ohs. 

1430 Lvdo, Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv. But in the Bull is thy 
kingdom lome. For therein is tny deiection. 

CHAMEKiia Cycl„ Dejection, in astrology, u applied to tbe 
planets, when in th«r decnment, i. when they have lost 
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their forae^ er influeahe/.lte ffWiein their heiag la opposi- 
tion to some others. .Or, it n USM wh^n a planet is in a sfoi 
opposite to that wherein |t ftas . Ki[ gzmtest efTect. orinini 
ence, which la Called its exaltation. Thus, Che sun Ariti 
being the exaltation of the asa, '.Libra is its dabcliOR* 

8 . Depression of spirits ; dpwncaiit or dejected 
condition. 

c tgm tr. De /mitatione 11. xi, If ihesu hide him ahjde a litei 
foraidce hem, kei falle iiuo a compleynyng W lnto ouer grel 
deieccion. •a 163s Donnb in .SVftc/. (T840) iso To sink uito 
a sordid melancholy, or irreligious dejection of spirit. i8ftf 
Milton P. L. xi. wt What besides Of sorrow and dejcctioa 
and despair Our trailtie caii sustain. 1791 Boswbj;,l yehUt* .. 
son an. 1755 (1831) 1 , 383 Tliat miserable deiection of spirits ' 
to which he was constitutionally subject 1883 Paxkman 
Hugnenots vi. (1875) 72 A deep dejection fell umn them. 

1 4 , Lowering of force or strength ; diminution 
or weakening (of the bodily strength or impetitc). 

i63e French Vorksh. Spa viii. 78 A manifest wjimtlon of 
the app^ite. 1639 Hammond Oh Ps. cvi. 15 Annot 537 
A sttddain and almost incredible dejection of strength, ivia 
AanvTUNOT R uies of Diet 294 . Dejection of AppetUe. 1W3 
Syd. Soc. Le.r., DiyW/fex .. applied also to depression, 
exhaustion, or prostration. 

i. Jl/ed. Evacuation of the bowels, fsecal dis- 
charge. 

1603 Tmm Qnersit, t. xvi. 8a Purgations which work, .by 
dtticctions. by vomit, by sweates, and by urines. i6e!i Rav 
Creation (J.', Where there is good use for it [the choier]. .to 

f irovoke dejection. 1893 Med, yrnl, XIV. 430 She . . had 
iequent vomitings and Jeioctions. 

6. concr. That which is dejected : a. Fieca! dis- 
charge, excrement. 

1707-31 Chamuerr Cyel, 8.v., Dejection is also, and that 
more orainorily, applied to the excrements themselves, thus 
evacuated. 1849 yrtU, A’. Agric, Soc, X. ii. 522 Ficcal 
dejections. s86i Hulme tr. Moauin.Taudon 11. vn. 400 
Dr. Hoiiiiall also found the Vibrios in the dejections 0? 
cholera. 

b. Geol, Matter thrown out from a volcano. 

1879 Mukchiron Silur. Syst, 1. xxili. 291 A greenish grey 
sandstone, evidently formed of volcanic submarine dejec- 
tions. 1849-7 Sifuria iv. 77 By the action of submarine 
volcanoes, such igneous dejections are supposed to have 
accumulated. 

t D€(j6‘CtiT6, a, Ohs, [f. L, deject- ppl. item 

(see DE.rEtT’ pj^l. a.) + -IVK.] 

1. Charactenzed by, or betokening, dejection, 
submission, or abasemenL 
1301 Horsry Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 160 They yeld (tbe 
city] with a dejective flag uf truce. x6s 1 Si red Hht, Of. Brit. 

IX. iv. 1 18 Humbling htmselfe in a more dejecliue manner, 
then either his birth, or owne nature could well brooke. 

2 . Afed. Causing evacuation, purgative. 
x6o5 Ttnnr. Quereit. t. vi.a3 It will ue made both deiective 
and vomitive. 1637 Tomlinson Rchou*s Disp. 45 Two purg- 
ing medicaments, one a vomiting or ejective, the other 
dejective. 

t lh(|0*ot]y, Oilv. Ohs, [f. Deject ppl. a, f 
IT 8.] In a ‘ deject * manner, dr’ 


-LT 8.J In a ‘ deject manner, dcjcctcdlv. 

x6ti (}otcr., Peneusement, deieclly. heortlesly. 183a 
Cloria 4 Narcissus 1. 50 It doth nut Wome a ranee ^ 
your birth . . to enlertaine dcjectW thcvse passages, x^ H. « 
Brooke B'ool of Quat, (1859) II. 237 (D.), 1 rose dejectly, 
curtsied, and witlicirew without reply. 
tDBjB'Otllieilt. Ohs. [eL,o\a.V, dejectemeni 
' a delecting, bringing low, also contumelious re- 
pulse’ (Cotgr.), in earlier K. degiete^, deget{f)ement, 
dejetifjement, f. degieter, dijeier, f. De- 1, 1 -kjeter 
•.’-‘h.jactare freq. of jaeSre to throw. Cf. med. or 
niod.1,. dcjecidmcntum.l A bringing low, abtftc- ■ 
ment, dejection. 

1638 S. H0LI.AND Zara (17x9) 53 To Soto’s extream d^ject- 
ment . .the Inchantress . . demanded of him [etc.]. t86o H, 
More Myst, Godl, vi. vL 229 He . . who in his dcjectment 
could rause to life not oply a faithless but senseless corps. 
DfiJeetor (d/’idge'ktM). Med. rare, [agent-n. 
in L. form from L. dijiePre to Deject.] ATdejectory 
agent or medicine ; an aperient. y 

1831 Trblawny Ado, Younger Son 1 . 239 An emetopuh- 
articus, an enema, or simple dejectors. .U 

Bcjiaetory (dfidgc Utml), a, [f. as prec; ; see 
-OKYj Capable of promoting evacuation of ihe 
bowels; aperient. ' r 

1840 E. Chilmbad Ferrande Love Mel, 346 (T.) Easny 
wrought upon and evacuated by the dfjectory medicines. 
Dejeotnra (d/|dge*ktiuj). [f. L. type 
tiira (cf. jaclftra a throwing awayV, i^^Sre to 
throw do0n : Ke -ubb.] Matter diaehaiged from 
the bowels ; excrement. 

t73t Arbuthnot AHments vi. (R.), Excess of aafanal seeiw- 
tkms, as of perspiration, sweat, liquid dejecturei, fte. 
t Be jevatiftv* ohp. [t L? d^eretre to brim an 
oath, f. Deo 1. S 4 jUrdrt to swear.] intr, and 
tram. To swear solemnry. Hehce f to i gftl t ft 
ppi.a ^So fDideife’tloB; 

x8o7. J.Kiiio. 9 #rwr. Ney. at Tbdr vowed MdpeUrated 
secreueLWi 0x841 Bi*. MwijrdliiOU Acts 4 Mem, <i64e) see 
AntijMter. .dejerated dbeply, and called to whansse of 

his iitnocency. s8sa-i3 Bp. Hall Contempt fpO, T. xxL'VUl, 
Doubtleaie with many vowes and teare^ and dqk»a{icpb m 
labours to clear his Intentioni. Mm Blount 
D eferafr’dN, a solemn sweiuring. s8s3Cbci(«BAM,J(7ffrfw/j0r, 
a great swearer. 

diinim. or areh, [For earlier 
desjeme, Dibjbiib, a. OF. desjisufh (Froisaait), mod. 
F. dial. dPjuHi f. dosjmmr, modvF.iMioifjrto break 
fast, to breakfast, t des-.dit (De- 1 6) 
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DpSunBukiiB. 

L. jijuihus tastingr. Sttpeiseded in mod.F. (hence 
also in Engl) by «ncxt. 

GiiKirNR 1 Arb.) 35 He had ended hif des* 

ittiie.] 1630 R. J0N.S0N New Inn iii. i, Take a.dejeune of 
muskadcl and egiss. 1788 DitiniertiHd Latv 1. 39 He 
arrived yesterday about twelve, and, shameful to relate, the 
dejeune was not removed. 1810 Sporting MitfC- XXXV. 
30X To treat them with an elegant dejune. 1837 Dickkns 
ficktu. xviti, For two days after the deJeune at Mrs. Hunter's, 
the Pidkwic'kians remained at Katanswill. 

IIIMdMtter, tdejenne [mod.K. 

dJjcuncr, formerly often d^jetmi (cf. Couchee), 
re». inf. » to breakfast, used sul^st. « breaking fast, 
reakfaatv] The morning meal ; breakfast. 

In France, it often corresponds In time more to the F.nglish 
luncheon, tor which dejeuner is consequently used as a 
synonym. Dijennet fi It^/ourchttU Llit. breakfast with the 
forkl, a late dejenner of a substantial character, with meat, 
wine, etc. ; a luncheon. 

1787 MArv.tr. Riesbttck's 7rav. Germ. xxxi. ft. 47 Every ! 
body now ^ves <frwP«, stthpis, and dejuttis. 18x8 Moore | 
Fudfie Fmn. Farix i. 8 This exceeding long letter You owe ^ 
to a diteumr d /#* foHtxhetU. i8a6 J. R. Best Four } ’ears < 
in France '.189 Wc t(X)k our dejune at which wc had deli- ! 
cions grapes and execrable wine. 1849 Thackeray /V»- . 
dt Huis vii. At her dfjenner-damant after the Bohemian Bal I. ! 
X8C4 Dnify Tel. 31 May, At the tables on which that descrip- ! 
tion of banquet usually called a dejeOner is spread. j 

DciJudioate, variant of Diji’dicaxk. I 

x6a3 CocKERAM II, To Genxure . . Determine, lOciudicute. I 

D^unkeriae: see II. i. | 

Be Jure: see Dis- 1 . 5. I 

tBejury. Obs, rare-^K [ad. L. dejuri-um ! 
an oath, f. de/ftrdre (earlier dejerdre) to take an | 
oath, make oath, f. I.)k- I. 3 + jftrdre to swear.] : 
A iroleiim oath. i 

1683 E. Hooker Pre^. Ep. Pordt^c's Mystic Vh. 15 Com- | 
mon Oaths, cursed Dejiiries, niunstrous Perjuries. 

Bekadarchy, -drachm, Bekarch, etc. : sec 
Dec.\v 

Bekay, dekey, obs. forms of Decay. 

Beken, -in, -On, -Un, *yn(e, obs. flf. Deacon, i 
tBeki'XIffi V. Obs. [f. De> 11 . j + Kino.] | 
trans. To cfcpose (a king’) ; to dethrone. 

x6ix .SrKED Hist. Gt. Jjrit. ix. xi. $ 75 Edward being thus 
<Ic-kitiged, the F.mb.assic rode joyfully uacke to London. 

Bekle, variant of Deckle. 

Bel, obs. f. Deal s/O, and of Dole, mourning, 
t Delft'bei Z'. Obs. ram. [ad. deldhi to slip 
dowji, f. De- I. 1 + Idbl to slide, fall,] hitr. To 
glide down. 

iftS7 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp. Pref., There is no Jurgta 
Mentis to pertarr your Cogitations from delabing through 
the Golden Ch.ancls of Experience. 

BeUl*hialise« v , [f. Dk- II. i -e L abial a . 4- ; 

•IZE.] trans. To deprive of its labial character. 

*873-8 .Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 568 When the o of 
hauo IjL'came del.'thialircd into a iti Frisian. 

t Bela biate, v. Obs, rare. [Incorrectly f. L. 

dPldbt (see Delabe) + - ate •".] = Del a be. 

x63« w. 1 aiHCOW Trav. vii. jiB The abundant Snow., | 
dis-solving in slreames, to the l^ke Zembria, it ingorgeth ; 
Nylus so long us the matter delabiatcs. 

tl)6la*brate« V- rare. [f. F. dilalmr to | 
shatter, dilapidate, dilabrP dilapidated, tattered ; 
of unknown origin : see Littre and Halzfcld.] • 
To dilapidate, ruin, llencc Dela'brated ppl. a. 

x8x3 Forsyth Remarks Excurs. Italy 29a You can dis- 
tinguish at once the three delabr.aced CTaters upon which 
the city forms a loose amphitheatre, 
tllftlft'Ce# V. Obs. rare'- [a. F. dpiacer, in 
OF. des- (De- I. 6 ) + lacer to I.ace.] trans. "I'o 
untie, undo. 

1581 T. Howell Denises 1 1B79) 259 My onely ioy regarde | 
you thU my wofull case, Sith none but your disdainc, my 
sorrow can dclace. 

Belaoemte, -ation, ob.«. ff. Dilacekate, etc. 
t BelACrimata, 37. Obs.-^ In 7 delaohry*. 

[f. I., dPlacrimdre to .shfjcl tears, we<>p, f. De- I. i , i 
3 4- leurimdre to weep, laerima tear.] ‘ T’o weepe ’ j 
(Cockeram 1623). 

Delacri]lia*tion. Also 7 delaohry-, 7-9 1 
delacry-. [ad. L, delacnmdtim-em^ n. of action 
from delaerimdre (see prec.).] Weeping or shedding 
of tears {obs .) ; a 8U{)erabundant flow of an .aqueous 
or serous humour from the eyes ; epiphora. 

x6a3 Cockeram, Delachrytnationy a weeping. x8m Park- 
inson Theat, Hot, 223 It proeureth frcfjucnt and .strung 
neesing, often times even unto delacn'ination. 17x7 Bailey 
vol. 11 ^ Delactytriation, the falling dowg of Humours, the 
Waterishncss of the Ryes, or a weeping much. 1883 Syd. 
.SW. l.ex.f DelaeryntatioHy a synonym of Epiphora. 

l)6la'0EimatiTe,tf- Alsodolaory-. [f.ppl. 
stem of L. delacrimdre (sec prec.) -i- -IVE.] (a.) 

* Having power to stop the flow of tears ; also, (b.) 
apidicd to sul>stance8 which produce a great flow 
of tears ’ (A></. Soc. /.rjr.). 

(x8xx Hooi'KR Med. Diet,, Detackrymativa, medicines 
which dry the eyes, first purging them of tears.] 

l)elaota*UoA. [f- D?> 1. 6 + I-actatton.] 
a. The act of weaning ; b. * artificial arrest of the 1 
secretion of milk * iSyd. Soc. Lex.), 
xfSff BAitev vol. 1L Delactathmt a weaning from the- 
Breast. x73»-6 •— (folio). Hence in Johnson and mod. 
Diets. 


DelaL -anoe, .nwiit, etc. : tee DcbAY, ette. 

n^. [Shqrt for muslin delaine^ | 
F. mousseline dt laim lit * woolkn muslin \ ao 
called as being a woollen tissue oLgreat ftinness 
OF fineness.] Originally called in mil nmtsseline^ 
or muslin-de^laim : A kind of light textile fabric, 
chiefly used for women’s dreiies ; originally made 
of wool, now more commonly of woof and cotton, 
and generally printed. 

a. 1840 TiiAekKKAv Shabby Genteel Story iiL Dressed in 
a sweet yellow mousseliuede laine. i88a Land. Rev. a6 July 
87 'fhese were niusiin-de-lame.H ..made with a cotton wen 
and a woollen warp. 

P, 1849 Gktsgffw Exam. 23 June 3/f A lot of beautifbl 
De l.Aine dresses. x86o O. W. Holmr.s Elsie V. (18871 78 
The poor old green de-laine. x8px Leeds Mercury sc May 
S./2 Pretty gowns of black delaine figured with coloured 
flower sprays. 

Bolait;e, obs. ff. Delate, Dilate ; obs. Sc. pa. 
pplc. of Delete. 

Belaminate (d/lre^miu^it), v. fiioL [f. De- 
1. 1, a -t- L. lamina thin plate, leaf, layer: see -ate ‘K 
(f .’f. L. dPld minaret to split in two.)] Iratts, and 
inlr. To split into separate layers. 

xSyy Hvxley Amit. In7>. Anitn, iii. 157 note. In other 
species of Actinia and in Alcyonium, the planula seems to 
delamin.ate. 

Belftnixiatioil (d/lseminFi-Jan). IHoL [n. of 
action from prec.] The process of splitting into 
separate layers : s/ec. applied to the formation of 
the layers of the Blastodbrai (jpv.). 

1877 Huxley Anal, Tnv, Anitu. iii. 115 note. The forma- 
tion of the gastnila by delamin.ation, or splitting of the 
walls of an oval shut planula-sac into two layers. x886 H. 
Spf.nckr in 19/4 CV»/.May 764 The next .stage of develop- 
ment, .is reached in two ways— by inv.aginatton and by de- 
lamination. 

Belapidate, etc., obs. form of Dilapidate, etc. 
[Belapsation : a spurious word in Webster, 
copied in subsequent DJets. : see Delassatton.] 
tBela'piex sb. Obs, rare, [ad. I., delaps-us 
downfall, descent, f. dPldbl (see next).] Falling 
down, downfall, descent. 

<’ X630 Jackkon Creed, v. xi. Wks. IV. 85 By their delapse 
into these bodily sinks of corruption. x637^ToMLiNiiON 
Renods Disp, 548 They fcomfrey routs) . . conibit the de- 
lapse of humours. 

Belapse ;d/l'u*ps), v, Ohs, or arch. [f. L. 
delaps't ppl. stem of dPldbl to slip or fall down, f, 
De- I. I -1- Idbi to slip, fall.] intr. To fall or slip 
do^vn, descend, sink, lit, and Jig. 

x5>8 Pilgr, Perf, (W.de W. X531) 203 The diuync fatherly 
vnyce deiapsed & commynge downe from his inagnifvcent 
glory. x6sx Biggs NetoDisp. P243 Nature is dela|p.scd into 
that dotage and folly. 1848 Wornum in Led, Painting by 
R. .4.'s 79 note, Greece, .delapscd into n Roman province. 
Hence Dela psed ///. a. 

x6as Drayton Poly-olb, xxviii. (1718) 370 Which Anne 
deriv'd alone, the right, liefore all other, Of the delapscd 
crown, from Philip her fair mother. 1631 J. Done Poly- 
doron 183 Those Delapscd Angells. Bailey (folio*, * 

/AVrt/SfV?lwith i’hvsiciansj, a hearing or falling down of the j 
wginb, of the fundament, etc. [An error for Delapsion of i 
cd. 1721 ; reproduced in Johnson and .some mod. Diets.] | 
x8x9 H. Busk Fesiriad ill. 423 Am 1 debn.s’d, delaps’d, dc- | 
func;t, forsouth, My orb eclips'd, or day-star set, in truth ? | 

t Dela'psioilt Obs, [f. L. type dclapsidn-em, 
n. of action f. dcldbiy dclaps - : see prec.] A falling 
down ; in Path, prolapsus. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 954 (R.) That the same 
rays being carried so great a way, should have their fric- 
tions, fluxions, and delapsions. xt^Phillii'S (ed. Kersey), 
Dcltipsion, a struping, sliding or falling dowu : In the Art 
of Physick, a failing or bearing down of the Womb, Kunda- 
ment, Guts, etc. lyex in Bailey (cf. prcc.). 
t Dela'Sh, v. Sc. Obs. fa. OF. detacher ‘ to 
ilischargc ’ (Cotgr.), in OF. dcslachicr, f. des-, d/~ 
(De- I. a, 6) + lacker laxdre to loosen.] 
trans. To discharge, let fly. 

. xsBa 8 Hist, James VI (1804) 247 A number of Engli.sh j 
buwitien delashct some arrowes againes the Scutish com- 
pany. x^ R. Bruck Serm. Sacrammt Giijb (Jam.), 
Against ttiLs ground they delash their artilicric siclike. z6a6 
Birnik Kirk.Burtall (1838) 11 To stand out against the 
thunder-liolts of death dclashed by Cod. 

t Bela*BBable, a. Obs.''^ erron, -ible. [ad. 

L. dclassdbili5P\ Capable qf lieing wearied out. 

17*7 BaileyvoL it, Delassible, that may be tired. 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence X775 in Ash. 

t Belassa'tioil. Obs.rare^^, [n. of action 
f. L. dl'lassdre to weary or tire out, f. i/f-, Db- I. 3 
•f lassdre to weary.] Fati^e, weariness. 

1691 Ray Dissol. World ii. ii. (1732) 102 [The birds] are 
able to continue longer on the Win^ without DelMsation. 
iw Bailey vuI. II, Dclassalion, a tiring or wearying. 

Bela*S8ltude, v. nonce-wd. [De- II. a.j trans. 

To deliver or recover from lassitude. 

1807 W. Irving in Lift 6’ Lett, (1862) 1 . 163 The. .method 
by which you delassilude yourself after the fatigues of an 
evening's campaign. ■> 

De&t6 idfl^'t^, V, Also 6 Sc. delaitf ^-7 di- 
late, 7 Sc, deleat. [f. L. dcl&t^, ppl. stem of 
dtjer-re to bear or bring asway or dowtt, convey, 
deliver, report, indict, accuse, etc. ; “With 4, cf. ^ 
ined.l.. deldidre to bring before a jndge, indict, 
accuse, freq. of deferre ; see Defek 


DBLAfXOSr. 

(The stem lAU (*-fMf-) belongs to a different root 
Or. rAd-eu' to bear), used to supply defective pam pt/erre^ ^ 
1 1. trans. To carry down or away, convey to a 
p|irticula|: point ; » Defer v,^ i , Obs, 

Banistkr Hist. Man 1. 15 Hiftlxme of the cheeke . . 
hiftb a round hole . . through which is imnsmitted a poi}ioi) of 
the thyrd coniugation of SineWes, delated to the MuscIm of 
the nose. x6a6 Bacon Sylt^a § epg To try exactly the time 
wherein Sound is Delated. 

t2. To tender or offer for acceptance or adop- 
tion; '»DnrKRv.^2. 06s. 

c xMa Harpsfikld Dii>orte Hen. VtTI (1878) xxo This 
goodBlshop did. . refusd the oath dclateo tdhiq^^r the con- 
firmation of the said divorce. 1873 PoaTr<rktwr 11. Comm, 
(ed. a) 324 On the incapacitation of the firsl heres institutus 
the inheritance would be instantaneously delated ioffered 
for acceptance) to the heres substitutus or to the successor 
ab intestato. 

t3. To hand down or over, transfer; to refer (a 
matter to any one). Oh. 

1631 PIowRLi. Venice 201 Which charge and singular tru.Ht ■ 
was delated unto them for their extraordinary prudence. 
a x6tt OsbOrn Characters, Wks. (1673) 617 The Abstract ' 

of ull Debated Dignities. 0x734 North Kxatn, 11. v. § 24 
330 In a Nation that hath Established I.iaws, all 
(Questions of Right and Wrong are delated to executive 
rower. 1838 M asson Milton 1 . 342 The K i ng delates tliem 
[Instructions] to the two Archbishops ; each Archbishop is to 
see to their execution by the bishops. pf his own province. 

4. Tu .accuse, bring a chaige^againsU impeach : 
to inform against ; to denounce to a judicial tri- 
bunal, esp. that of the Scotch ecclesiastical courts. 

13x3 in Douglas's Wks, (1874) I. p. Ixi, Comperit Master 
Gavin Douglas . . and s^hew how . . he was delatit to be ane 
evile man in diners ppyntis. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot, 
(1821) II. 4x4 Ane wiktt Hmmare. .quhiik wasoftiraesdilatit 
of ndiiltry. x6m Skene Reg. Maj-t Treat. 132 Gif he quha 
is suspect, or delated to haue committed trca.Hon, is ftigUiue. 
1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 53 He wes delated to the 
Presbyterie. 1776 Johnson in Ifosiuell, Case fas. Thomson, 

If n minister be thus left at liberty to delate .sinners from the 
pulpit . . he may often blast the innocent. X83A H. Milij*:r 
Scenes 4 Leg. xix. (1857) 280 They deliberated together . . 
on delating her as a witch before the pre.sbytery of Tain. 
1883 Sala C apt. Dangerous 11 . iii. 1 19 lie will delate me to 
the English Resident at Brussels for a Jacobite spy. 
b. To report, inform of (.in offence, crime, fault). 
X388-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 107 He imediatlie come to 
Kdinburgh, and thair delaitit his turpitude to the judge 
criniinnll. ^ 1603 i},^ Powiji. Refut. F.pist Puritan-Papist 
28 To punish the crimes delated vnto him. 1603 B. Jonson 
Voipone 11. vi, They may delate My slucknesse to my patron. 
X848 J. H. Newman Loss 4 Gain 11. ix. 208 Facts like these 
were, in most cases, delated to the Head of the liouse to 
which a young iiuui belonged. 

5, l‘o relate, report. 

a 1630 Spottlswood Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (xfi77) 185 He . . de- 
bated the matter to the Queen. xy^SI'. Jefferson IF; vV. 
(18^9) IV. 2x6 This party dsvi.sioii is iiece.s.>,ary to uiduce 
each to watch and delate to the pcoiile the proceedings of 
the other. x86s Sir H. Taylor St. Clement's Eve 1. iii, Still 
of the art itself 1 spare to speak, Delating but, in quality of 
witness, 'I’he art’s practitioners as 1 liave Known them. 

Hence Dela*ted ppl. a., Dela*ting vbl. sb, 

1599 J AS. I BairiA. Aaipov (1603) 100 The nature and by- 
p.xst life of the dilated person. 1708 J. Chamukklavnk 
,St. Gt. Brit. II. II. iii. (1743) 366 When the delated father, 
i.c. the man whom the woman clnurgetli, appears, he is 
examined. x8ao Ess. Witchcreft 9 Their delating of oue 
another, a.s it is called. 

Delate, obs. form of Dil.vte, Delete. 

Delatinize, -ed, -ation : see De- II. i. 
Delation (d/l^f jon). Also 6-7 dilation, [ad. 

1.. dcldtidn-em information, accusation, denuncia- 
tion, n. of action from deldt-, ppl. stem of deferre ; 
see I) ELATE r/.] 

1 1. Conveyance (to a place), transmission. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 33 Holes in these bones fur 
the delation of nourishment. x6t6 Bacon Sylva § 139 In 
Delation of .Sounds, the Enclosure of them preserveth them, 
and causeth them to Iks heard further. Ibid, 8 149 A ploiii 
Dilation of the Sound, from the I'eeth to the Instrument of 
hearing. Ibid. § 209 It is certain that the Delation of Light 
is in an lastanL 

2. Handing down (to a new possessor^, handing 
over, transference. Obs. (exc. in Rons, Law). 

x68x Wharton Epochal jEmVtVs. (1683)47 The sole de- 
lation of tlie Empire, on Augustus Caesar, became of Imppy 
couscqueni:e to the Spaniards.^ X873 Boste Gains n. Comm. 

(cd. 2) iw> The only title required . . was the overture or de- 
lation 01 the inheritance and vacancy of possession. 

3. An accusing or bringing a charge against, esp, 
on the part of an informer ; informing against ; 
accusation, denouncement, criminal informadon. 

1378 Sc. Poems i6tk C. H. ’iBs Priests, bumc na inn. Of 
wrang delation ye may hyre . . And let abjuring go. 2604 
SiiAKS. 0th. HI. iii. 123 Such things . . in a man that's iust, 
'i 1 iey*re close dilations [so F. x, Q. 2, 3 ; Q. x denotements] 
working from the heart, 1'hat Passion cannot rule. x6m 
AV/iV. Wot ton. (1672) 307 1 ‘hree Gentlemen .. who receive 
all secret Delations on matter of practice against the Re- 

E ublick. a X639 SroTTiswuoD Hist. Ck, Scot. 11. (1677) X03 
rpoN some envioia delations the King became jealous of 
him. X79Q Burke Fr. Rett. Wks. V^ 37a lliat court is to 
try criminaU sent to it by the.natlonal assembly, dr brought 
before it by other courses of delMflan. s86a M erivalk Rom, 
A'w/. (1865) VII. Ixit. 386 tn criminal casess .the interference 
of a mere granger was unauthorbed delation. 1893 Dublin 
Rev. July 640 His [Abbtf Dupin's] delalion to the Archbisliop 
of Paris uyBotsuet 

Delatioci, obi« var. of Dilation, delay. 
Dftflati'VBrobs. iorm of Dilative. * 



^ D^TOn. 

(di')/>'Ui). AIm 6 ddctoW) jL>!M«r, 
•latter ; 6-7 dt*» [a* I-** delator informer, aecnser, 
denouncer, agent-n. of deferrt (ppl, stem dMat -') : 
see DfiUiTK v,} An informer, a aecict .or piv^es- 
sional uccuscir. / 

. . « xjiTi KhQX Nist A’^ .)VkH. (1846) 1. 81 Whosoevir wald » 
(ioipiu any of haresye^he was heard : no respea nor con- 
Btdetatioun had What mynd the delatour liayrc to Ui^ pisrituae 
detated. ISPB S l ow Surv. xliii. (1603) 47a In this Court he 
heard those that are dejators or infonners in popular and 

n al actions. , Bp. KAi.L Cases Cotisc. 11. vu. 134 Hence 

s that Delatoni, and Informers, have in all happy and 
well-governed States, been ever held an infatnous and odious 
kind of Cattail. 1776 Gihhon Vecl. ^ F. I. xiv. 311 A fur- 
niidable array of swophants and delators. 1874 Farrak 
Christ 11 . lx. 387 There might be secret delators in that 
mob. 

Delator, -our. obg. forms of Dilator, a delay, 
v DelatO'rian. a. ttonte-wd. [f. Delator after. 
pmtorian.'] pf informers or spies. 

i8it Moore Fudge Fnm, Paris Pref., That Delatorinn 
Cohort which l.ord S— dm-— th . . has orf^ani/ed. 

t]>ela*tory, a. Obs. [ad. L. dclatori-m, f. 
dNdtor : see prcc. and -oity.] Of the nature of 
criminative information or accusation. 

z6a8 Hi*. Hall X'/utr, yirtues 4 - /' n. 83 {liusie-findk) 
There can no Act passe without his Comnient, which is ever 
far-fetch't, ra-sh, suspicious, dehitorie. 1609 Ki*. W. Harlow 
Ahsw. Nameless Cath. loi Which delii'ht in such Calum- 
iiiaiiuiui, and vse those Dclatory accusations. 

Delatory, obs. form of Dilatory. 

Dolature, obs. var. of Dilatuuk, delay. 
tDela'vr, des-, di-, dis-, a. Ohs. Also 
-lavee, lave. [a. OF. dcslavi washed away, over- 
sowed, like a nood or inundation, f. des - I .. dis- 
+ lavi washed. 

The OF. word had also^ the sense ' w.xshcd (Dk-.I. 6), 
befouled, dirty', retained in Swiss Romance ; and pcrh.*ips 
this w:iA present in some of t*lie English examples under 
sense 2.I 

1 . Of floods : Ovei flowing, abundant. 

a Alexander (MS. D.) par Ilowc owt of fresh - ; 

Wynne flodcatenowe, So largly & so delavy [MS. A. delaiiylyj. 

2 . Of speech or l^ehaviour; Coiug beyond , 
bounds, immodorale, unbridled, dissolute. 

WycLiF (1880) 306 l>ise freris ben douinbc .. 
when pei fihulde speke . . but pei ben dilatiy in hccrc tungis, 
in gabbyngjs & other iapi.s, — Sel. li'h. 111 . 388 [Frerisj 
ben mostc dislavy of hur vcyti spcchc and worldly, c 1386 ; 
CiiAecb'K Pars. T. 555 .\s seith Salamon, The amyable 
lunge is the tree of ly f . . and soolply a dcsiauec [rf. r. deslaue, 
di.slY<ii dissdaue ; Vnlg. Prttz/. xv. 4, immoderata] tonge | 
sleeth the suirites of hym that repreueth and eek of hym that | 
isi repretied. /Idd. 760 Mesure also, that restreyneth by ' 
rcHon the deslau'-ie [v.r. dislave, dclaue, delavy J appvtit of 
etynce. ri4ax Hocclkve yereslaus' Wi/e^x A .shipman 
wfitcTi wSLS a foul lucciiour . . to his contree Him shoop lede 
hire tiiis man dclaucc. 

Hence tl>«la*vll7 adv. [see above, .sense ij; 

t Dola'vlntM. 

_ c 1380 Wvci.iF Srrm. Scl. Wk.s. II, Dilavyiiesseoftnngc 
in spekinge wordls oper pan (.roddis is p.Ts.syngc fro good re- 
ligioim. 1447 IJoKpifAM Seyntys (Ko-sh.) 156 M;iry M.aw. 
dclyn .. hir youthe in disiavyncs.se Of hir body so tinshatite- 
fiislly She dispendyd. a xyso Prose Legends iii/I«.v'/f« VIll. 
168, I shent nwRclfc wip so grete delauync.sse, tumyngc to ; 
my-selfe after Jp« .sermon. 

Delay (dfh"> ), sb. Forms: 3-6 delate, 3-7 j 
dolaye, 4 delai, (4-6 dilayo, 5 deley, dolee), ! 
3- delay. [ME. a. F. dilai (12th c. in Littre), ' 
also in OF. hid, deloi, Cotgr. (16 1 1) delay ^ f. OF. 
ddaier, in mod.F. dilayer \ see Delay?/. (Not ^ 
immediately cognate with It. dtlala.)'] ; 

1 . The action of delaying ; the putting off or dc- \ 
ferring of action, etc. ; procrastination, loitering ; 
waiting, lingering. 

1197 R. Glovc. (17041 42X Sutnme feynede a delay, & somme 
al out wyp scyde. c 13^ Wyci.ii-' Irks. (1880) 305 pci seken 
..falti dilayes to lette knowyng of treupe. 1413 Lvou. 
Pilgr. Sawle 1. xviii. (1859) >8 'I'hou shall nought with such 
delayes and excepcyoivs e.scai>e. 1548 Hall Chron. 041 b, 
sSent Ambassadors, .with faire woordc.s, and frivolous de- , 
laics. 1583 H(oli.vband Campo di Fior 47 'I’o do so great j 
an enterprise, I make no delay. z6oo Smak-s. vl. F. L. ml | 
H. 207 One inch of delay more, is a Suiith-sca of discoueric ; ' 
I prc’thee tell me, who is it quickely. x6oa — Ham. in. i. 7a j 
For who would heare . . the Lawes delay. The insolence of j 
Office, a i6a8 Preston New Covt. {[163^) 435 Delay in all : 
things is dangerous, hut procrastination in tikeiitg the offer 
of Grace, is the most dangerous thing in the World. 1678 ; 
Otway Friendship in F. 39 Come, come, delayes are dan- 
gerous. 18B7 Howkn Virg, ARneid vi. 846 hahius thou, - 
whoAe timely delays gave strength to the .state. 

comb. 1840 Benth AM 1.1 83 1 1 264 Observing the ; 
Hou.se of Lords fb have . . become, in respect of its appellate ; 
jurisdiction, converted intow .sort of delay-shop. 

b. The fact of being delayed or Kept waiting for 
a time ; himlrance to progress. 

X748 F." Smith Poy. Disc, N.-IV. Pass% 1 . 79 These Delays 
frqm the Wind . . were a great Check to [our] Hopes. 1875 
JowETT /Vo/tf <ed. a) I. 384 'I'hero will 4 )e a delay of a day. 

2 . Phrases, a. Without delay : without waiting, 
immediately, at oncp, * 

c xa78 Lav. 17480 pat hil come to Ambres-buri wip hemte 
delate. 137s IiARUOUi^/Ir«(¥ lu. 388’ He thocotfbut mar 


^ia\ manlanJf^till arywe.’' itSa WvcLii* Acts xxv. 

17 witboute ony delay. . I • • comaunuide the man for to be 


ladd to. * 14x0 Atma. Arth. (Camden) xxii, He wold pay* 
my rawnnsonc Wiih-owt^n defecit.. 1148 Hall Chryn, 214 
withont delay they, armra them selfe, dm came to oefende 


I6S 

i *747 Wesley Prim, Physic xxvi,Without 

I Delay to apply to a Physician that feair Coo. Mm. 1 must 
j return without delay. 

j To fut or set in delay : to delay, defer, imt 

I . *383 1. 274 The sentence of that ilke day 

j May none apjwle sette in delay, c 1470 Henry Wallace 
t 7^4 And thus that put the Uittaill on deby. 14M 
I Caxton Eneydes xxl. 77, 1 requyre only that he putte this 
^‘^8 *n ddayc for a ceitayn space of lyme. 

Delay (dfl^*-), V.i Forms : 3 delaiijen, 3-6 
; delaie(ii, (4 deley, dylaye), 4-6 deUye, 3- 
; delay. [ME. a. OF. delayer y delayer (also deleer, 
deleier, deleter, desL, delL, ML, daL, JoL, to put off 
; (nn event, or i^erson), to retard, to defer ; in mod. 

P'. Mlayer ( idip c. in l.ittre and 1 latzf.), but delayer 
i ill Cot gr. 1611. 

The derivation of the F. word is difficult. The scn.se i.s 
. that of late L. diliitare (T >11 Cange\ fr«|. tif differre to defer, 

! delay, put «iff ; hut this does not account for the actual form, 

; .since it ctnild only give an OF. dileer or (with Rota, prefix) 

; desleer.\ 

1 . irmis. To put off to a later time ; to defer, 

! postpone. + 7 h delay time : to put tiff lime. 

■ e 1x90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 87,/;}.. And hale jnit he it delaine Ane 
, proo 3cr. 1297 R. Oloi c- 11724 1 513 Me nolde uou'',!, tli.'tl is 
, crouniugc leiig delated were. 1392 <io\vi:r Ow//i 111. 29ft 

For to make him afcrcd,‘rbc Icinge his time h.ilh .so dclaicd. 

! *489 Caxion Foytes of A. 1. xxiL 68 'Fo dekiye the bataylle 
I vtito another day. 1586 H. Yocni; Cuasuds Civ. Convt. iv. 

I 181 h. f)eh(ie the sentence no longer. 1594 West ind Pt. 

' Sytuho/. Chancerie § 140 Who . . with faire promises delated 
; time, and kepi the said C. D. in hope from ye.'ire to yearc. 
x6ti Hiulk Matt xxiv. 48 My lornl delayetli liis cotnniing. 
*737 PoPK y/i)T. F.pist. I. i. 41 Th’ unprofitable niuments .. 

; 'Ihat . . still delay Life’s iiisuiit business to a future day. 

i8ai SiiKi.LEV Pronu'th. Vnh. 111. iii. 6 Freedom long desired 
! And long delayed. 18^ Grotk Greece 1. xl. (1862) 111 . 433 
He delayed the attack for four day.s. 

b. with ittfin. To defer, pul off. 

<<1340 HAMrot.K Psalter vi. 3 How hinge dylayes Pon to 
mf grace. x6ix Hirlk Ex. xxxii. 1 When the people s.iw 
Inat Moses delayed to come downe. 1799 Cowi KH Cast- 

■ mvay\, Some succour, .[they] Delayed not to liestow. 1847 
Tennyson Prim. iv. 88 Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the wtiotls arc green. 

fc. With personal object: To put (any one) 

; off, to keep him waiting. Obs. 

1388 Wvci.iKylc* xxiv. 22 Felix dehiV'Jde hem. 151* Act 
4 lien. Vtlt, c. 6 § 2 If. .the same ColhTinum . . unreason- 
; ably delay or tary the .said Marchauiiles. 1530 PAt.sc.u. 

' 510 '1 , 1 delaye one, or dofcri c hym, or put hym backe of his 
purpose. x6% Do Vkroek U. Cnmus' Adinir. Ex-cuts 88 
It w,as not fit slice should dehiy him with f.-iirc wnrdes. 
1768 Hlackstonk Comm, III. 109 Where jmlges of any 
court do delay the parties. 

2 . To impede the progre.ss of, cause to linger or 
stand still ; to retard, hinder. 

*393 Gowkk Cofi/. HI. rOr Her wo to telle ihanne a.s- 
saieth, lint tendre sEaine her word delaieth. 1634 Milton 
Comas 404 Thyrsi.s! whose artful r.train.s h.Tve oft delayed 
The hndiJIiiig brook to hear liis mailrtgal. 1709 Sti ki.k 
Taller No. 39 F 4 Joy and Grief on hasten and delay 
Time. 18x3 .Shki.lky <). Mab 11. 197 The nnwilling M»jonnirr, , 
w’luLse steps ( Iwnrc in that desert has del.Tyctl.^ x8^ K .s nk 
An t. E ipl. 11 . .\v. 161 To delay theai)im.Tl until the hunter.*) | 
come up. 

3 . it/lr. To put off action ; to linger, loiter, tfirr^. 
1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xvi, Ixix, .\ wuinaiis gny.‘'e is ; 

cveniiore to delaye. 1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen, IF, iii. ii. 180 ; 
A<lnantage fe^de.s him fat, W'hile men delay, 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 247 .So spake tli’ F.lemal Father . . mir ifcLiid the 
winged Saint .\rtcr his charge reccivd. ^ x8to Tknsysom /n 
Meat. Ixxxiii, O sweet new-ycar dek-iying long. .Delaying 
long, delay no more. 

b. To tarry in a jiKtcc. (Now only foeik.) 

x6s4 H. I RANGE Chtu. I (1655) 3 P.'rri.s being , . in 
his way to Siain, he delaid there one day. a 1878 IIryant 
Poems, October, Wind of the .sunny ^uth ! oh still delay. 

In the gay wtKids and in the golden air. 

c. To be tardy in one’s progress, to loiter. 

1690 IxKmK Hum. Und. 11. xiv. §9 There seem to be. cer- 
tain hounds to the quickness and slowness of the succession 
of those id«a.s . . beyoiiil which they can neither delay nor 
hitsteii. 

t Delay*. v.'i- Obs. Forms ; (6 delaye, deley), 
6-7 delaio, delay, (dilay). [a. F. ddaver (13th 
c. in Hatzf.), in Cotgr. deslaycr ‘ to supjrie, soften, 
allay, soakc, .stcepc’, delayer ‘to maamte, allay 
or soften by sleeping, &c. ; also to make thin , 
in OF. deslder, desloier, app. =» Pr, deslejjar, It. 
dile^ruare, Sp. dcsleir ^dis-liy^are, to un- 

bind, disunite, f. L. D18- with separative force + 
ligdre to bind. Cf. Allay v.^ Ill, and Allay v.ii.] 

1 . irans. To weaken by admixture (as wine with 
water); to dilute, temper, qualify; =• Allay v.^ 
» 4 > n- 

X343 Traheron yigds C/tirurg. 35 b/t His wyne must be 
claret delaied. 156a Hullkyn Bh. Simples 24 h, The same 
water Ls whidMmic to dclaie wine-^ 16x6 .Suhvl. & M arkh. 
Cotmtry Patync 4x9 Dilay it with .sufficient quantitie of 
Fountaine water. 1684 K. Daykni'ort City Nightcap 1. in 
Haxl. Dodsley XI TI. 114 She can drink a cup of wtne not 
delayed with water. 

fit' *8^8 J KWKi, Def, Apol. 'ifu t) 24B Allowing the words, 
be loougnt it best, .to delay, and qualify the same with soinu 
Construction. 

b. To debase (coin^ by admixture of alloy ; - 
Allay i, 

1886 Sir E. Hory Pol. Disc, Tmth xUx. 239 They. .Which 
clippe, waste and delaye coyric. 


2. To mitigaU, aswutgCr qwch; » Allay v.i 

8 *- .11, .V 

iSjp PauiCR. 510/a This is a soveraynetnedycine for it hath 
delayed my payne in lesse |han halfe on houf. 1878 Lyif. 
Dodoens iv. Ivii. 518.It delfiycflh th^ swclliijg pf .thexotbat 
hiive the Dropsie. itto Spenser F, Q* hi. xii. 4a .Those 
drendfull Homes she also found delayd And quenched, s^ 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 19 The mingling pf water with 
wine, delaieth and taketh away the hurttull fon^ thereof. 

3 . To soak| steep, macerate, rare. 

sS 7 $ Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 607 Of the same bpriei Tof 
Huclcthoml . . soked or delayed in Allom waldl^, they'Uiake 
a fityre ycliowe colour. 1580 Ho».LV0ANn Treat. Fr. Tong, 
DesUer, and destremper, to noake, to deley. 
DeUiyablOi a. rare. [f. D^.ay’’ i/.i or sb, + 
.-ARLK.] That may Ije delayed ; suluect to delay. 

1760-71 11 . Hmooke Foot o/Quhl, ^792) II. xi8 Law thus 
divisible, did^ateable, and deluyablo. 

Belaarwl , rare. [f. Dklay v.^ + -AL ; cf. be- 
trayal.] I’he action of delaying ; rotardatioR. 

x^ J. Hutciiinkon Archiries Strrg. 226 The delayal of 
venuiVN circulation. 

t Delayanoe. Obs. Also 4 dalaianoo. [a. 

OF. dcldtance, delayancc (Godef.). f. delayer to 
Delay : see -anck.] Delaying, delay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26135 (C^ott.) Him rem Ids sinnes .save, 
aiul for-thiiik his Inng dchaiance. x6a5 tr. Boccaedds De- 
Cameron JL >34 How little delayance. .ought to he in such 
us would not have an ciiclmnimcnt to he hindered. 

Delayed ^d/l^i'd), ppl. <?.i [f. Delay 7lI + 

-El) I.] Deferred, retarded, etc. : see the verb. 

X 58 a Hulokt, Delayed, compercudinatus, proemstinaius, 
tardafus. H. Tavlok Stud. Gertn, Lit. 170 It was 

only a delayed, not a prevented growth. 1880 Jki fkkirs 
Gt. Estate 195 Nothing Wtas said about the delayed vi.sit. 

i*Delay*'ed, ///. a:^ Obs, [f. Delay v.'t- ^ 
-EDb] Diluted, weakened by admixture; also 
Iransf. of eoItMirs. 

*543 Traiikron f'/^o's Chirt/sv. 11. xix. 29 Ye may gyve 
hym also delayed wine of .sman strength. X8g7 Gt-MAKtik 
Herbal i, xcvii. § 2. 155 A fine dcUred purple colon 


lloi.LAND Ciwnlen's Brit. ($6x7) 476 .Sonittwhat yellowish 
like dclaytjd gold. z6M R. 
delayed cheslinil -colour. 


purple colour. x6io 
Somttwhat yelk 
bi.MK Armoury it. 295 C)f a 


Delayer (<]/'l#"‘’a.t‘'. Now rare. [f. Delay r/.i 

4* -euL (.'f. OF. delay fur, dilayettr^ One who 
(or that whlcli) delays. 

1 . One who Ungers or tarries ; one who puts off 
doing something, a procra.ttinator. 

1531 F'l.vnr (,'op. 1. xxiv, Called. .Fabins Cunctator, that is 
to sayc the titriar t^r delayer, 1633 Holcrokt Procopius iii. 
Br Heing no Souldier, a coward, and an extreani delayer. 
1748 RirfiARiwoN Clarissa (iBii) IV, 92 To mticken the 
delayer in ))is rc.Holulions. sB^ Blaehiv. Mag. OX LVIl, 267 
The dear delayers Whose part is over, hut they do not go. 

t b. with in/. One who delays to do something. 
Obs. rare. 

1640-t A'irkcndbr. H'ar-Comm, Min. //!■. <1855) 93 Re* 
fniser.s or delayers to inak peyiiient. 1653 Baxter C hr. Con- 
cord xiv, H ij h, I )clayers or deniers to iroitsent to the matter. 

2 . (With obj. genitive.) One who (or that which) 
retards or hinders ; one who puts off or defers, 

1814 Hahclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Sew:.) 3a Cralchur-) 
of coyne, delayers of proccK.se. x64a Rogers Naamesn 26 
'J he lurthcrrcr or tlclayer of his owne grace, a xyM .Swim 
Char. Hen. //, Wks. 1824 X. 391 A delayer of justice. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 16 Jan. 6/1 11 c was n Yankee Inventor. 
He had patented early-rising machines, burglar delayers., 
and . . other enriuns appliam es. ^ 

t Delayfuli a. Obs. rare. [f. Delay' sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of or characterized by delay; dilatory. 

x6oo lIoLLANu Livy xxvii. xxi. 644 Hy whose cold and 
dclayfiill proceedings.. Anniball now these ten yeares had 
renmined in italie, x6x8 , Chapman Otiyss. iv. 1041 Now 
the. .mieen Will .surely satiate her dclayful snieen. 

Delaying (d/b'Uy), vbl. sb.^ 'Iho action of 


Delay v.i, q.v. ; putting off, tarrying, etc. ; delay. 

‘^sailer xii. r Haly men . . plenand {mnn 
I Hylton .Scala Perf. (W! de^W. 149^ 


a IIampolk Psalter xii. 

of delai yngf. CX440 Hylton , , , ,, 

II. vii, And thenne . . wythoute ony delaycn^ he forgcuylh 
the synne. exsoo Mefusine 144 Goo w« tneniie.. without 
dylayeng. 1583 Stchiies Aneti. eibus. 11. (1883) 9 This 
tleferring and driaiciig of poorc mens causes. 1689 Gauokn 
'/'ears ^ Ch. 235 Few do pay them without delaylngs, de- 
falkings, and defraudings. Mod. Hy delaying he has lost 
luH cluince. 

t Delaying, Obs. Allaying, temper* 

ing ; alloying : see Delay e.- 
*473 Warkw. Chron. a Tlie same ryolle was put vlij. d. of 
aley, and so weyed viij. (I. more hy ddaynge. Latimer's . 
ird Perm. htf. Edso. Ft (Arb.) 86 margin, Scrupulous^ . 
in delay inge of hys wyne wyth water. 

Delaying, ppl a. 'I'hat delays : see Pslat e.i 

x6m Hr. GttTHNiR Mem. (1702)71 Yet d^l liu Majesty give 
it a fair and delaying answer, until the meeting of the Vnun. 
Hence D^lay’ingly (b/z'. 

X864 Tennyson En.Ard. 465 And yet she held him oa 
deladngly With many a Acarcc-lielievable excuts. 

f Delay*iiient. obs. Also 4 deUiement. 

[ME. .1. OF. delate-, delayement (yXno dfliortdolie; 
dtloitO, f. delayer to Delay w.i + -mbnt.] The 
action of delaying; delay. 

139E Gower Conf, 7 l. 9 He made non delaiement, But goth 
hhn Dome. 148a Caxton Gd/Si. Leg, 137/2 He.. blamed 
reuously of his delayment and necligence. 
^leiy* 0 W, a, Obs. rare. JU. O!¥,dtlaiemp 
f. delai sb., DRt.AT : sec (Hven to, or char* 


acterized by, delay ; dilatory. 
1489 .Sir J.Wrion in Lett. II. No. 


619. 168 Ye dele wvthe 

20 *-z 
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ryghi dclayous pejile. 1494 Fahvam CUrtm. vi. 140 | 
The parlyament of Fr.iuna: . . is lykc viUo the Court of i 
req«csl>»s. . in EnKlonde. How be it that is of moohc grettcr 
resorte of people, and therwilh veray dclayous. 

ilDai credere (del kre der^y attrib.m^aJv. 
phr. Comm, [It. -• ‘ of belic'fy of trust/ f. del of the, 
creikrtXjo believe, believing, belief, trust.] A phrase 
expressing the obligation nndert^cn bv a factor, 
broker, or commission merchant, when he guaran- 
tees and becomes responsible for the solvency of 
the persons to whom he sells. Hence del credere i 

accottfU, etc. ^ ‘ 

Oh tUl creden hTws is a very cummoti heading (0 invoices | 
of goods sent to agents in foreign or colonial placc.s. Pci i 
iredere comm Uswn \ sne qiiot. 1849. 

*797 Jftcob's Ltnv Dkt,^ Del Cfvderet a commission </«7 
{?vdere is an iindcrt.*iking by nn insurnnre-broker, for an 
additional nrcniium, to insure his principal against the con* 
tiiigcncy of the failure of the undcr-writcr. 1849 Fkrksu 
CoHtm. Cbtss-hk. 48 Under the item Charges, must be in- 
r hujed a charge for guarantcettig the debt, called Delt redt/v 
or uu.'iraiitec coinmis.siori, when the consignee makes him- ; 
self responsible for the proiiqit payment of the debt. 1891 ; 
/,a 7 v Times XCI. 224/1 Nor is there any general presuinp. i 
tion of law which fixe.s the broker with liability as a del •' 
credere agent. 

II Dele (d/*l*). [L. dele^ 2nd sing. pres, imper. ' 
act. of t/elere to Dki.btk ; but i>erh. soinetintes an ; 
abbreviation of deleaiur.] -Dkleatitr, or imper- . 
ativcly, * Delete (the letter, etc. marked) \ | 

Commonly indicated by a d with a twisted and crossed , 
head (^). { 

1841 in Savage Dili. PriHiiMg, | 

Dele, obs. form of Deai.. | 

t Delea*s[uei dele*ne» v- obs. [a. K. tk- ; 

(.vd sing. pres. tMej^ue), I5lh c. in Hatzf., j 
ad. L. drlT^dre to Delegate.] -~Dkleo.itk v, \ 
1567 Thko<;morton Lef. in Robertson //tsf. .S'eotl. (1759) ! 
II. ^pp. 43 A ntimli<?r of persons deic.tgued, and author- J 
ized by her. 1613 Favine T/ieat. /fon, 1. iv. vfi 'J'hey 
dclcgued Cre.at Pom|*ny, to goc and make Warre. IHd. 
rii. vii. 394 The ficntlemcn Jeleagued by tin: .said Com- 
missaries. 

Deleat{e, obs. form of Delate zl, Delete 
liDeleatnr ;dn/,<?‘*ti^.i)- ijc de- 

leted’; 3rd sing- pres, stibj. passive of de/ere to 
blot out, dHcte.] A written direction or mark on 
a printed proof-shvet directing .something to be 
struck out or omitted ; hence^. 

180a Par-sons irarvJiWf/, 4-<r. it. ix. 70 b (Stanf.', Wc 
pnrvcrt. .the anclonc Fallu’.rs with the censure nf deleatur 
when any smitcnce lyketh us not. 1640 .Sia K. Dkhino 6/, 
fvi Relig, 23 Nov, iii. 7 The niosl le.trned labours of our . . 
Divines, must bee. .defaced with a Delcatur, 1696 Kvelyn 
Let t) U^ottou 28 Oct., Pcleatur^ therefore, wherever 
y<ni meet it. 

+ Delea’ve, 7'. Ohs. tionce-'n.td, [f. De- If. 2 + 
I-EAK, pi. leaves.'] tram, 'I'o strip off ^leaves) ; to 
defoliate. 

1591 llARi.VGroN Orl. Fur. xxxvn. xx\i, 'I'lirisc haiic the 
le-aues with winter liccn delcaucd. 

Deleblo, var. of Deliiile. 
f DolO'Ct, 2^. Obs. [nd. L. delcctdrc to DE- 
LIGHT.] Delight v. {trans. and 
too K. WnvTKoKO lyerke/or IfoHsehidaers H ij, Vf y«m 
, . begyn soinwh-it to delertc in iheyr maters, 1 julvyse you I 
ilissymuie. 2588 A. Kino Ir. Cauisius' Cntech. an Tlie | 
thing ill this lyf that delects indures hot a moment. ■ 

Delectability (d/lcktabi-llii . [ad. OF. de- i 

IcctahUU, f. delectable : see next and -ITY. The j 
earlier OF. w.as delilcddctd., whence Dkmtabilitv.] | 
The quality of being delectable ; delcctiiblcne.ss ; | 

I oner, (in pL) delectable things ; delights. 1 

C1440 Cestu Rom, lii. 232 iHarl. 31 S.) pc worlde, that { 
bihoiithe to the swelnesse K dilcctabilites. 1834 JJeckfdku I 

II. 33G, I have heard of this court ann its delecta- i 
hilities. 1898 Lam^s of Temple (cd. 3) 1 19 Wc will look . . j 
.at the deicctabiittics of these three vommes. x888 Holm an 
Hunt in ConCrmp. Res*, June 827 I,ookin.ij( at the picture .as j 
a picture .should always Be reg.araed— for its dciqctabilily to < 
the eye. { 

Delectable (d/le ktab’l \ a. [MK a. OF. de- j 
hitabtey ad. J.. diUcfAbilis^ f. delertdt^e to Delight : 
see -.vHLK. The earlier popular form in OF. was 
delitahle^ Delit a itLE. 

In .Shaks. and P. Fletcher still stressed de’lccinble.] 

Affording delight ; delightful, jilcasant. 

Now little used in ordin.ary speech, except ironically or 
Iniinorously ; used seriously in poetry ami ek-A'ated pro.se. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) XIV. I ^5 A gret contree and a fulle 
delermhlc. la.. Tundate's Vis. 17S2 Musyk clere 'Hial 
full deicctabull was to here. 1509 Moke Com/, agsi. Trib. 

111. Wks. 1216/2 Delectable .'ilkctiiies to iiionc a riianne to 
syniie. 1555 F.okn Dn -nks 75 Suche newes and prestmtes as 
they brought wei e delectable toi he kinge. >578 f.,v ru Dodorus 
iv. Uxvi. 540 Wwdrowe flowreth in May, and then is the 
smell most dcicctahle. 1646 Sir T. Bwownk Pseud. Ep. 
f. vjii, Aihciia;us a delectable /Vuthor. 1867 Milton P. L. 

VU» 53*) ^ of God, Delectable both to lM:ho]d and taste. 

Hl'ny,vn Pilfer. II. 165 The Shepherds there, who i 
welcqmed them unto the del#etahie Mountains. 1759 '■ 
.Stkrhk Tr/*/, .S’Art/afy I. xi, Of which original journey. . ! 
a most delectahle narrative will he given in the progress of I 
this wofk. H am AM //«/. /.//. II. v. 11. 23^ ttoCe, ! 

tor the beautiful Iitif.s ift the second eclogue of Virgil wc have j 
this delqtrlable hcxamctric version. 1871 R, VA^UHCalidlns I 
Ixiv. 31 When the delectable hour those days did fully 
determine, 1880 H. James Bmvolia iit. 372 The old man 


had told him that he hod a delectable voice, hfod. Advt. 
Delectable I.x)zenge.s, for clearing the throat. 

Sele'etaMeneat. [f. prec. + -Hias.] The 
<]imlity of being dclectalilc ; delightfulncss. 

x5s6 Pt'kr. Per/. (W. dc W. 153*) 280 b, The swetnes 8t 
dcicctablenes of this gyffc aboiie all y^' moost swete Ihynaes. 
*558 FnKN Dectuits 132 Plea&auntnesse of hylles, and delcc- 
tablenes of playnes, x8sa-6a Hkylim Cosmogr, iii. (ifws) 
isiy^a The delectableness of the Garden.s acUoyning. i8$a 

H. AWTHonNK Blitkedale Rom. I. xiii. 252 A terrible draw- 
back on the delectableness of a kiss. *Bw J- Hurkougms 

I. oeusts 9 f W. II oner 16 Half the delectableneas is in break- 
ing ilown these frail walls 3'ourself. 

Delectably (d/le'ktabli), adv. [f. as prec. f 
-LY -\] In a delectable manner, delightfully. 
c 1400 MAUNDF.v.fiSsg) xxviL 278 Bryddes bat soiigen full 
delect abely. 1550 Balk Set, IVks. (1849) 388 Of myrrh, halm, 
and nlocs, they delectably .smell. x6u-8a H RYLIN Cosmogr. 
II. ^1682) 51 A neat Town, and very delectably .sealed. 1754 
.^hkuukake Matrimony (1766) 11. 157 No life could {lass 
more deleclalily than his. 

t De*lectaryf <*. Ohs. [f. L. type *de/ectarTus, 
whence also Ob . dcHtaire delectable, f. dekeUWt 
to delight ; see -ary U] Delectable, pleasant. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) ftr. 751 He liathc nuulc me clcne 
and delectary, the wychc Avas to synne a subicctary. 

DclCOtate (d/lc ktcU, d?‘loktf.*U), V. rare. [f. 
l^pl. stem of L. dclecttire to Delight : see - ate •'*, 5.] 
tram. To delight. (.Affected or humorous.) 

180a Lamm Curious Prugm. fr. Burton^ The silly man . . 
thitiketh only how bc<«t to dclect.Tte and refresh his riiitid. 
x^x P rased s Mag. XXfll. 220, I also dclecl.'itctl myself 
givally in the libnary. 187X D. Taylor y*Vi/«/(i87s) 11. 11. 
lii. 138 His art aiiu favour delectatc you [rime create 
youl. 

Delectation ((l/1okU~<*Jdn). Also 4 -ooiun, 
4 - 5 -Eciovin, 5-6 -acion, -aoyou(G, etc. ; nlso 
dilect-. [a. tW. delectation (12th c. in Hatzf.), 
also delitacion (Godef.), ad. L. dclecUitidn-evi^ n. 
of action from delectdre to Delight.] The action 
of delighting ; delight, enjoyment, great iilcasuie. 

Formerly in general use, and denoting all kinds of plr:isure 
from sensual to spiritual ; now' (since c 1700) rarer, moru ur 
los affected or humorous, and restricted to llie lighter kinds 
of pleasure. 

13. . S. Augustin 7JO in llorstmaiiii AUengl. Leg. 74 pat 
lutU ‘1 dclcctuciun pat he ft led in hisetyng. 138a Wycmk 
2 .Mtuc. ii. 28 Sothely we curiden. .that it were deicctacioun, 
or lykyng, of ynwTtl to men Avillyn;^c fur ii> letdc. 1435 
AIisyn Pire of luroe v. 9 Wyckyd Ireiily f»is W'arld lufe, set- 
land Bvre'in pe lu.st of J.>cre delcctacyone. 1586 Tini>alk 
a CVw'. xii. ID '.rherefore have 1 delectacion in infirmities. 
X570 Dkb Math. Pre/. 32 'I'o the glory of God, and to our 
honest delectation in earth. x8so Vknnkr Pia Recta iv. 75 
It is pleasant to the piTllat, and induceth . , a smoothing 
delectation to the gullet a 17x1 Kkn Pldmunti Poet. Wks. 
1721 JI. 96 Liking shoots up unheeded to I>elight, And 
Delectations soon Con-sent excite. 1779 81 Johnson A. 
Gtiriht *'J'hc Dispens.'iry’. . appears . . to want something of 
poviicat ardour and something of general delectation. X846 
DK;KKNsC>/tX-< 7 /w//<'fir//M, Reproducing scraps of conver- 
.s:ition for the delectation of the baby, x^s Times Dec. 
7/1 A gicat many other entertainments were provided for 
the public delectation. 

b. trnnsf. Something that delights ; a tklight. 
*43* 5® Itigden (Rolls) I. 249 'fh.Tt the citesynnes 
.schuUlc dispute of the coininuiie profetlc yn tylle none ; aiul 
not .attende to eiiy other delectacion. 1536 Primer lien, 
VI! L 149 Of minil 'i'hou .art the delectation, Of inue love 
tlie insualion. 1576 Flkming PanopL Efist. 63 If sulilati- 
nesse anil Jiving alone be your delectation. 

Dolectible, Delection, obs. var. Delectable, 

DlLECTlOy. 

II Delectus (d/lckti's). [a. L. delectus .selec- 
tion, choice, f. dcligfre to choo.se out, select; f. 
T)e- I. 2 + legfre to gather, cull, choose.] A selec- 
tion of passages from various authors, csp. J.atin or 
Greek, tor translation. 

[x8ia R. VALrv (///A'), Delectus Sentcntmnim Gr.ecarum.J 
F. E, J. Valpy {fith\ Second (ireek Delectus, or New 
Analecta Klinora. 1838 -- Second Latin Uplcclus, with 
English notes. i88s Smji.i-.s Life o/WnHi^vi 1 1 is first .school 
fxiTcises, dow'ii to Tils i.ollegc themes, his dclectu.ses. x888 
liLRNAiiu IVorlil to Cloister v. 1x4 Sucli a caning as a small 
boy gels at school fur not knowing his Delectus. 

II Delectus personsB. Iavw, [Lat.~' choice of 
a person ’.] The choice or right of selection of a 
person to occupy any siiecilic position or relation ; 
e.g. of one to be admitted as partner in any firm, 
or as tenant in a lease ; the right wliich each exist- 
ing partner or party to a contract has of being 
satisfied with tlie person whom it is projiosed sub- 
set] iiently to admit into the firm or lease. 

^ 1848 Wharton Law Diet .s. v , The delectus personify which 
is csseini.al tu the consiitutiun of partnership. x86i W. Bkll 
Diet. /wi 7 v AVc7/., Altliuiigh the delectus persoftie not 
now exclude the tciiaiit's heirs vcl without the iandlord’s 
c.uisent, cither express or iiiiplicd. .a lease cannot be volun- 
tarily assigned or sublet. 

Delee, obs. form of IJklay. 

Delee*ritt ppl. a. Sc. [pa. pple. of deleer « 
Dklike v.f F. dflirer.] Crazetl, out of one’s wits. 

xySs Burns tlallnvcen xiv, For monie a ane has gotten 
fright. An’ liv'd an' di'd dclcerit, (3ii sic a night. 

Deleet, oiis. form of Delki k. 

Delegable (dc-UgaVl), a. [f. L. dUegd-re to 
Delegate + -bi.k.] Capable of Iieing delegated. 

x6teR. Sherin<;mam Kin^s Suprem, viii. (1882)85 The 
Legislative imwer is delegable. | 


DSXiBOATlI. 

Delegacy (de-lfgiui). [f. delegate sb . : ace 

-ACY.l 

1 . The action or system of delegating ; appoint- 
ment of a person as a delegate ; commission or 
authority given to act as a delegate. 

1533-4 /f <7 25 lien, VII It c. 2x f x ureal sununes of money 
. .haue ben. .taken by the Pope, .for delegacies. Si rescriptis 
in causes of contencions and appclcs. 16x4 Raleigh Mist. 
IVorld V. ii. §8 Understanding the majc.sty of Rome to be 
indeed wholly in the people and no otherwise in the senate 
than by way of delegacy or grand commission. i8a8 State 
Trialst Dk, Btsekhm, (R.\ They arc great jud^, 0 court of 
the 1.TSC resort . . and thiA not by delegticy and commuwion, 
but by birth and inheritance. i8fa FFoui.KK.sin Macm. Mag. 
X LV. 204 So mucli for delegacies and appeals in the alistrnct. 
x888 Brycr Anter, Cotnnmi. II. 111. ixiii. 459 He is. .forbidden 
to hope for a delegacy to a convention. 

2 . A body or committee of delegates ; t fonncrly 
also, a meeting of such a body. 

Ill the University of Oxford, a permanent committee, or 
board of delegates, entrusted with special business; as, the 
Delegacy of the Noii-Collegiate Students: see Di'lrgate 
: ih. 

x8ax Burton A Hat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1657) 84 The 
plaintiff shall have his complaint approved by a set delegacy 
to that purpose. 1831 I>Aun Wks. (1853) V. 49 Their pro- 
fessed aim WiTS to dissolve (he delegacy appointed for the 
ordering and .settling of the statutes [of Oxford]. 1869 
Wool) IJ/e (Oxf. Hi.st. Soc.) 11 . j 72 The Delegacy for 
printing of books met between K and o in the morn. X671 
Ibid. 11. 216 A conference ur delegacy ncid in the lodgings 
of 1 )'. Jo. Lainphire, princip.al of iJart hall. x85a [see 
Delegatf. 2 b]. 1867 Times 13 Dec, 8/6 Vouths Riding 
entirely, .put of College would n iiiiire special attention, and 
therefore it w'ns proposed to create a delegacy—thal is, an 
Academic Board— for that i)ur{)ose. atoj M. Pattison 
CasanboH m The town-council of Montpellier pmceeded to 
.'ippoint a delegacy of eight persons to prepare a scheme for 
the college of .-Xi ts. 

Delegant dcl/jrant . [ad. L. delPgdnt em, 
pr. pple. (if delegare to Delegate : so mod.F. fifk- 
gant.] One who delegates ; in Civil Law^ who, 
to disch.argc his debt to a creditor, assigns his own 
debtor to the latter, in his place. 

1627 W. ScLATER JF.V/.2 Thcss. (1629) The lurisdiction 
of the (Icicgaiil and delegate is one. 1844 Bp. Maxwkll 
Prerog. Chr. Kings iv. 44 Samuel was onely the delegate, 
God wa.s I be principall ami ddegant. x8x8 CoUvniiooKK 
Oblig, Contracts \. 214 The mo.st frequent CiTsc of dele- 
gation IS (liat of a debtor of the dclcgant, who, for his own 
liisdiarge of a debt due by him, delegates that debtor to bis 
own creditor. 

Delegatd cde-l/gdt), sb. Also 5 Sc. (}iligat(e, 

7 deiogat. [.T. OF. delegat (« mod.F. ddkguif, 
Sp. delegadOt It. delcgato), ad. L. dclegdl-t/s, pa. 
Pl»le. of delegare to Delegate, used as sb. iu Ko- 
manic, like 1^. legdtus.] 

1 . A person sent or deputed to act for or repre- 
sent another or others ; one entrusted with authority 
or power to be exercised on behalf of those by 
whom he is appointed ; a deputy, commissioner. 

c 1380 Autecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 Take wc 
hctfiie to )?c popes Sc cardinals, .delegates & cotnmy.ssaries. 
X46X Liber Pluscardcnsis xi. yiii. 11877) I. 38^ His [flod's] 
diligatls dois na thyng heire in vayii. 16x4 .Sklufn Titles 
lion. 252 'I'hc dclcgats of Bishops 111 tempurall iurisdir.tioii 
. .were stilVl Vieedomini, ax63i 1 ')<»nnk in .Select. (1840) 47 
'i'aiight . . by the Holy Ghost spe.'iking in his delegates, in 
bis ministers. 1725 Popp. Odyss. i. 501 Elect by Jove Ws 
delcg.’ite of sway. 1876 E. M kllor Priesth. vii. 324 He [the 
priest] claim.s .simply to stand as delegate of heaven. 

b. Now chiefly applied to one or more persons 
elected and sent by nn association or body of men 
to act in their name, and in accordance with their 
in.stmetions, at some conference or meeting at which 
the whole body cannot be present. . 

x6oo Hoi.iand /./Vy» XXXIII. xxiv. 838 There were appointed 
ten CQniiniticQ.s or Delegates [tegati]. 177$ Johnson Ta.x. 
no Tyr. 71 The delegates of the several towns ami parishes 
in Cornwal. XB63 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. 107 Where there 
w.-us H di^trict of tmrghs, each Town Council elected a dele- 
gate, nnd the four or five dGlcg.'itc.s elected the meinlier. 
i8^ Jevons Prim. Pol. Ecoh. 78 Sometimes three or more 
delegates of the workmen meet an equal number of delegates 
from the masters. 

c. A layman appointed to attend an ecclesiastical 
council (of which the clergy or ministers arc cx 
officio members).,. 

x8a8 in Webstkr; and in laterDicts. 

2 . spec. a. A commissioner appointed by the 
crown under the great seal to hear and determine 
appeals from the ecclesiastical courts. These 
commissioners constituted the Court of Delegates ^ 
or great court of appeal in ecclesiastical and Ad- 
miralty causes. 

*554 *'2 DMl. 4 c, 8 5 29 All judicial Process 

made iHsfore any Ordinaries, .or before any Delegates upon 
any Appeals, zspx Hakington Orl. Pur. xiv. Ixxiii, In 
courts of Delegi^s and of Requests. 1728 Ayliffr Parergon 
19X The Court m Delegates, .wherein Ml Causes of Appeal 
by way of Devolution from cither of the Archbishops arc 
decided. 176B Blackstonk Comm. III. 66 The great court 
of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes, vie. the court of deli’ 
gates, iudkes delegati, i^ppointed by the king's commission 
under fiis great scid, and issuing ou|m chancery, to rcph:.sent 
his royal person. 

b. In the University of Oxford ; A member of a 
permanent committee entrusted with some special 
branch of University business; as, the Delegates of 
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Appeals in Congregation anil in Convocation, of 
the University Press, of University Police, etc. 

ri6o4 SiK T. Bodlkv in Reliq, Rodl. (1703) 196 As thu 
Delegates have resolved, there shall be a Porter for the 
Library. 1660 Wood Lifg (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 316 In the 
same convocation, the Delegates' decree was confirmed by 
the regents and non-regents, soil, that the oven>Ius of the 
money . . should be employed in printing Gregorius Abub 
pharagus. s66B Clarendtm Press AlSS., At a Meeting of the 
Delegats for iViutiug. X67X //»/</., Ata Meeting of y« Dclegats 
for the Physick Garden. 1700 ihid.. At a Meeting 0? y" 
Deleiptes for Acc*» of y* University of Oxford. 1713 /^/V/., 
At a Meeting of the Heads of Houses in y« Delegates Room 
of the Priming House. x8sa AV/. Ox/ord l/nw, CamtuisstoH 
15 The Standing Delegacies or Committees, which are 
appointed for the purpose of managing various branches of 
University business.. There arc Delegates of Accounts, of 
Estates, of Privileges, of the Press, and of Appeals, 

3 . C/, S. a. The representative of a Territory in 
Congress, having a seat and the right of sjieech in 
the House of Representatives, but no vote. Before 
1 789 it was the title of the representatives of the 
various States in the Congress of the Confederation. 

1815 T. Tki'Kkk.son Auiobiov. Wks. ifi5Q 1. 52, 1 was 
appointed By the legislature a delegate to Congress. 

D. House of Delegates \ (a) the lower house of 
the General Assembly in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland ; (f>) the lower house of the (Central 
C!onveution of the Protestant Episcoiial Church. 

1^3 Penny Cycl. XXVI, 368/2 7 ’hc legislature consists of 
a .Senate and a House of Delegates, which are togotlu r 
called the General Assembly of Virginia. !hid,^ M laws 
must originate in the House of Delegates. 

Delegate (de•lfg<*t^, ///. a. Also 6^7 .SV. de- 
logat. [ad. L. delegdt-us^ pa. pple. of ileleg^dre to 
Delegate.] 

•fl. As pa. ppU. Delegated, deputed, coinmis> 
sioned. 

*530 Pawob. 310/ 2 The liysshop h;ah delegato the deane 
in tnis mater, Contfl, Scot, xiv, 115, 1 vald god that 
fuluins flaccuK vor diligat luge Lu punch them. 1660 R. Djkic 
i\nv€r ^ SnhJ. 54 .Supreme power is delegate from God to 
every Prince, 

2 . Aiadj. Delegated. 

16x3 Miu.ks TfViis. Anne. .^Afod, Times 71^2 The King 
and the Queen with nil their Servants .mil delegate 
Apostles. /1 1667 Jkk. Tavlor (J.\ Princes in judgement, 
and their cleleg.ate judges. x8s8 Gvnnin<j: Cerrm. Comhr. 
420 The Parly Appellant, .doth desire the Judges Delegate 
I Jndkes J)ehgati\ that they would decree leic-l. 
Delegate (^e*l/g^'l), v. [f. ppi. stem of L, 
dt'hgdre to send, dispatch, assign, commit, f. Dft- 
f. % b I li^qdre to scntl with a commission, depute, 
commit, etcj 

1 . irans. To send or commission (n person) .ns a 
deputy or representative, with power to transact 
business for another ; to depute or appoint to net. 

x6a3 C(m:ki::ram, Deli;y;ii(Cy to assigne^ to send in commis- 
.sion. 1641 R. IlrnKmu ling. Episc. ii. it. 71 Will any man. . 
think it rcasouahiu niy Dird Keeper should, 
dclcg.atc whom hcc will to keep the Scale? ^ X646 II. 
Lawrence Comm. Angelts ao Every one from his nativity 
hath an Angdl delegated for his keeper. 1876 Gi^xnt 
Ihtrgh Sch, Scotl. i. i. to Conimissiom.rs of the Abhul of 
Dunfermline who had been delegated judge by the pope. 

2 . To entrust, commit or deliver (authority, a 
function, etc.) to another as an agent or deputy. 

1530 1’alsgk. 510/2, 1 delegate myne auclorile.yi’ 

1641 R. Brooke ting. Ppisc. 11. ii. 72 Can any man ihiiik it 
fit, to Delegate the Tuition or E.duc.ation of a teiKh-.r Prim e, 
committed to hi.s Ch.argcV 1774 T. Jki-i-kkson AntoNog. 
App. Wks. i8s«) I. 138 Those bodies. .to whom the people 
have delegated the 'powers of legislation. 1873 Mn.rs 
Anhn, ^ Mast, v, (1875) 117, I wish wc could dclegalo to 
women some of this work. 1883 A. 1 .. .Smith in 
Reports 33 Q. Bench Div. 95 The derend.ant delegated to 
another to utter tlie slanderous words. 
t8. In a looser sense: To assign, deliver. Ohs. 
1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 74 for this w.is ruhlished. . 
a Law, and the rca.son thereof delegated to I he Judges., 
that the Peasants should not sojourne [etc.]. 1774 J. IlwYANr 
Mythol. I, 310 A number of sliangc attributes, which l.iy 
some of the poets were delegated to different person.'igc.s. 

4 . Civil Law. To assign (one who is debtor to 
oneself) to a creditor as debtor in one’s place. 

1818 [see Delecant). x88o Muirhkad Gains ni. § ijo 
When, for example, I enter to your debit What is due me 
by Titius, provided .alw'ay.s. he has delegated you to nie in 
ills stead. 1M7 Juta Jinrye^s Comm. Law of Holland 246 
It is necessary that there .should be the concurrence of the 
person delegating, that is, the original debtor, and of the 
person delegated, or the iier.son whom he app<nnts. 

Delegated (de-Ug^'twl), ppl a. [f. prcc. vb.] 

1 , Appointed to act as a deputy or representative 
for another ; deputed. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 164 The delegated eye of day. 1791 
E. Darwin Bat. Card. i. 109 The delegated tluong O cr the 
wide plains delighted rush along. 1818 Cot kohookk Ohli^, 

4- Contracts 1. 214 If nothing were due by the dclcgant, the 
delegated party need hot injiform that engagement. 1859 
Tknnvson AVixV/1741 By liaving .. wrought too long with 
delegated hands, Not used mine own. 

2 . Entrusted or committed (to a deputy]. 

x 6 s 4 H. L'Estranok Chas. /(i6ssii5‘> Neither. Jm Own, 
nor ms delegated Authority to his Council. * 73 $"* Boling- 
nROKK Ou Parties tfig I'ne Peel's have an inherent, the 
Conunons a delegated Right. x86i W. Bkli. Diet. Law 
Seat., Delegated Jurisdiction, as contradistinguf^hcd from 
proper jurisdiction, is that which is conimumcatcd by a 
ju^e to another, who acts in his name, called a depute or 


deputy. 1867 Freeman Sorm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 247^ An 
iMiglish Eiddorman ruled only with a delegated authority. 

Delentee*. [f. Delegate?/. + -ke.] Civil 
Law. llie party to whom a dcblor is dclegatetl by 
the dclcgant. 

1875 PosTE Cains (ctl. a) 670 When the Delegator is in- 
debted to the Delegatee. 

Delegateship. [See -ship.] The office or 
position of a delc^te. 

1898 Columbus (Ohioi Dispatch 23 Mar., That federal 
officeholders in the South are put forward for dclegatcships. 

Delegation (dcl/gr^-f^n . [ad. L. delegation- 
ctNi It. of action from dfligdrc lo Delegate. So 
y. diUgation (i3tli c. in l latzf.).] j 

1 . The action of delegating or fact of lieing dele- ! 
gated ; appointment or commission of a person as I 
a delegate or representative; the entrusting of 
authority to a delegate. 

i6xa Ski.uen Drayton s Poly-olh. xi. Notes 193 Government 
uiH»n dclcj^ation from the King, i^i U. Biumtkk Rug. Episc. 

It. ii. 73 'I o cuuiitcnuncc .such Delegation of .an entrusted 
Offirc, lo lVi>ulie.s. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 'J'he 
business of the ihihlick must be dtmc by delegation. X867 
Fki:kman Norm. Conq. (iSyo) I. iii. 77 He is a sovereign, 
in.TsmiicIi .as he does not rule by delegation from any persuiial 
.snpe.rior. 

b. 'fhe action of semiing on a commi.ssion. 

1641 SxuxTVMSUL’S Ixud. Auaw. 4 13. 13 J If the greatest 
part of 'I'itus his travels Imd hectic beture his delegation to 
Creel. 

t c. 'I'hc action of delivering or assigning a thing 
to a person or to a purpose. Ohs. 

x68x E. ScLATER Semu. Putney 7 There are two parts of j 
Moses his power intimated fairly enough in Ihc delegation : 
of these siluer trumpets. . 

2 . A charge or commission given to a delegate. ■ 

161X JSi'T.Kii llht. Ct. Brit. IX. xii. {j 66 I^wis .. re-callcd 
his Viii.'u-r.hiji or clelt^gation, whii h h»'.e had made to ICiIwanl. I 
169a Locke Ch. G>*:\ 11. xix. (R.), When . . others usurp tlic . 
place, who have no such authority or (h-lcgation. i 

3 . A delegated ixuly ; a number of iiersons sent ] 
or commissioned to act as representatives. 

x8i8 J.^s. Mil.!. Brit. India 1 1 , iv. vii. afii 'I’lu; govern n lent | 
of Imlm.. by ii delegation of set v.atlt^. *841 Cat un A’. Amcr. i 
I ///.A (1844) !• i. 2 A delegation of .some ten or fifteen noble and \ 

I <ligniiied-looking Indians .. sndilenty arriveti. j 

j b. ^. .. S’. 'I'he body of delegates .appointed to repre- i 
sent a .State or district iti a rcpresenlalivc assembly. • 

x8a8 Wkb.sti;« .s.v., 'I’hu.s, the rcjireseiilatives t>f Ma.ss.T- { 
chusetts in Congress are called the delegation, or wboie dt lc- | 
gation. 1865 11 . Jhiii.LiKS Amer. Paper Cure. II. 43 Tlie ; 
Jersey delegation, .prc.setited to congress ,a numlH.T of the i 
counterfeits. ( 

4 . Civil I. aw. The assignment of a debtor by bis 1 

creditor to a creditor of the dclegaut, to act ns | 
debtor in liis place and discharge his debt. | 

X7*i Bau.kv, Delegation fin Civil I.aw) is when .1 Do.htor j 
u|>[Riints one who is Debttir to him, to answer a Ctcdiioi , in i 
his IM.ice. x8i8 Cot.KiJHooKfc t -y CfW./'m /.v I. 2 v)8, x86o ’ 
J. PArKK,soN<.>w//t’mA Eng. «y.S<. Lmoi\\. x88o Muirukao ! 
Gains Dige.st 552 A transaction .. called deleg.'Uion of his ; 
debtor by the creditor to the third p.arly. j 

6. A lellcr or other instiumcnt, uiistamixid .and j 
not negotiable, used by bankers and merchants in j 
the place of a cheque, bill of exchange or other j 
instrument, for the tnansfer of a debt or credit. | 
188* Bituki.l Counting-ho. Diet. 92 Letters of Credit are 
uiuslly simple Delegations. j 

II b. A .sharc-cciliricate : used esp. in rcfeicnce \ 
to .Suez Canal shares. { F. d^dJgfi/ion.'] j 

188s Doily Tcl. 10 Oct. (Cassell), 'I’he English ijovcrnment 
intended purchasing 2w,i.iix» Suez Canal dcleg.alioiis. 

t Delefifativef Ohs. [f. ppl. stem of I.. 
dr/rgdre to DF.f.KtiATE y -JVE.] Ilaving the ntlri- 
I bute of delegating ; of dclegatetl nature. 

1641 K. Brooke Eng. Episr. i. i. 3 Hither also wee may ; 

I referre liis power liiridicall or Legislative in I’.arliameiit . . 

I .\iul . . Iii.s power Dclcgative. LrnrKK Gos't. 11. xi. § 141 J 
I It (the I'ower of making laiws) being but .a delegaiivg Bower j 
j from the i’eojile. w I 

I Delegator (dc l/g^uaj). [.ad. L. delegiJtor, i 
! agent-n. f, delegare to Delegate.] One who de- ’ 
legates, a delegant. 

1875 [see DKLi-taiEEl. 

Delegatory (i\c'UgAitn\),a. [ad. L. </iVd;’i/V(7;7- 

rtSff.daegdlor: sec prcc. and -ouY.] Of or re- 
lating to delegation ; of the nature of delegation 
or del(?gated power ; f of a person, holding dele- 
gated authority. 

*599 Lenten StnjTe in l/arl. Misc. « VI. i7o 

(I.),) Some iKiliiiquc dcicg.itory Setpto . . whom they might 
depo.se when they list. x6x« Ckckikk Body tf Alan 42 No 
where doth lie airiibutc any dclegatory power of Sensation 
vnlo it. x76r tr. Puschings Syst. Geog. 1 1 1 . s-t; This juris 
diction w.as confcrrctl on him hy the see of Utrecht, which 
the Emperor . . had invested with a dcleg.alory authority. 
1787 Ann llii-iHicit Rosa de Alont. I. 62 The decrees of an 
immutable jirovidcnce, and its Uelegalory law.s on earth. 

Deleguo, var. Dkle.mbjk v. Ohs.^ to delegate. 
Deleit, obs. Sc. form of Delete. 
liDelenda (drtc-nda), sh. pi. [L., pi. of de- 
lendum (a thing) to be blotlcfl out, gerundive of 
dl'lere to Delete.] Thing.s to l»c deleted. 

(Ill early quot. with additional pUlral -i.) I 

164$ Mmq. Worcesti-h in BibL Regin 71 , 1 beseech ; 
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Cert. Retig. 1. 6 (1651) as deiefuials] by such bold hands as 
these. 

Delendung, var. of Dblunduno. 
t D6l6*lliAt6| t/. Ohs. rare. Also erron. deli- 
neate. [irreg. f. !.». delenlre to soften or soothe 
down.] To soothe, mitigate. 

i6n CocKERAM, II, To Pacific, Dtleniaie. 1657 IIomi.in* 
SON Rewus Dhp. 29 That is called Anodynum which de- 
lineates and mitigates any pnine. 
tSeleni'floiU, o. Ohs. rare “ ®, [f. L. deleni- 
i fu'-us soothing, I. delettlre to soothe down + -JUus 
I making.] Soothing, pacifying. 

1656 Bloi.'Nt Glossogr., DeUnifical, that mitigate.^ or makes 
gentle, xyax in BaIucy. 1755 in Johnson (* naving virtue 
to as-suage or case pniiO. 

Delerious, erron. form of Delihiouh. 
Delessite (dHe'aait). Min. [Named 1850 
after the French mineralogist Dclesse: see -itk.] 
A dark green mineral, allied to Ciilorjtk, but 
containing much more iron. 
i 8[)4 in Dana Alin, 296. xSm Rutlfv Sind. Rocks xii. 219 
, Anglic, which is often altered into pseudoinorphs of chlorite 
or dcles.sitc. 

Delete (d/'l/ l), v. Also 5-6 delyto, 6 7 Sc. 
deloit, dilate, 7 deloot(e, deleato, 7 Se. fa. t. 
nnfl pa. pple. delettcd, dolait : 5<‘e next. [f. L. 
delT't-^ Pill, stem of delere to blot out, efface.] 
tL trans. To deslri»y, annihilate, abolish, eradi- 
cate, do aw.iy v ith. Ohs. 

(The first nuot. i.H on various grounds iinrcrtnin.) 

1495 Bartn. De P. R. iW. dc W.) iv. iii. 8a Driimsso dy- 
Klroyclh horlyes that hauc .soules, su he dys.soliiyth and dc- 
lylelli the kynde mitiirall spyryte.s that brn of muy.st smoke. 
1534 .V/. Papers lieu. VI II, II. 218 Siryke thii)m.,till 
they be consumed, iind thcr gcncnatioii dene railycat mid 
ddylit of this wurlde. 1548 Act 37 Hen. VI It, c. i; 9 t 
'I'hc Bishop of Rome .. miruung ., to aholibh, obscure and 
ildcie such Power. x^5 Saiir. l\>cms Reform, i. 344 Where 
no redresse in tyme cold diinlo I 1 ic extreme wrung Chat Rigor 
had limghl. 1656 Pkynnk Demurrer to Je^os rto Confedu- 
rating . . to murder and ddelu them. 1657 '1 ’omi.inhon 
Rtuons Disp, 215 It doth perfect I ydelcate the ulcers which 
infest the throat. i88t Siit K. Palgravc A'<»a'/v. tjr Eug. 1 . 
43'1'liough Carthage was ildetcd. 

2 . To Strike or bbit out, obliterate, cr.a.5e, expunge 
(written or piinted chararters), 
a 1605 Monioomeuik Alisc. Poems 1 . 6 Sic lytillis in xotir 
sanges ddeit. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk ( 1843) 532 His Ma- 
jestic di'h’.tleci that i:laui.e. a 1657 BmJ'OUK Ann. .Scot. 

( i 8.>4 -5) II. 76 Her proccfi fwnsl ordained lo be dchiit out of 
the ri-cordes. 1667 Cdi.i.ins in Rigmid Corr. Nci. Men (1841) 

I . * .7 I IciT! thecurrccior took out more limn 1 deleted, i86a 
Bi’.VBkiwcK Hist.Jna'ia 11 . vi.iii. 641 The piu-ragc would be 
granted if the censure were deleted. 1875 r . Mali, in Nation 
X.\l. jfir)/? Here, to make cither sen.s« or metre, Xhtand 
imisl be delclerl, 

b. fig. To eraw*, cxininge, 'wipe out *. 

1650 1 *i;llkk Pisga/i iti. x. 340 Studiously deleting the 
i.h.Tracltr of that Sacnament out of their bodies, 1785 Rkmi 
////, J'awers lit. vii, So iuiprinted ns not to be deleted by 
time. Mot-n, .Start's Jiin., Kagosim.a h.as Ixicii deleted 
from the list of cities, and there i.s an end of it. 

Hence Dele ting vhl. sh., cklelion. 

1711 Conutrey’ Alan’s Lett, to Curat tThcy had tlieixiptsh 
iiiUsnl and breviaiy with M)mo few Deletings. 

t Del6’te,M//^t*- Ohs. Also 7 doloeto, delate, 
[ad. L. dilH-vs blolted out, effaced, pa. pple. of 
dilere to DELETE.] Deleted, abolished, de.stroycd/ 
C1555 HAiti'sriKLU Divorce Hen. Vi II (1878) 87 His 
brother’s memory was delete and abolished among the Jews, 
164s Declar. Lords is Com. to Gen. Ass, Ch. Scot. 13 An Ob- 
ligation that cannot he delete. x68a Loud. Gas, No. 16B2/1 
His Arms to he. .delate out of the Books of Arms. 

t Delete'rial, a. Ohs. [f. as next + -AL.] 

iie.xt. 

i6ai Vi- NNim Via Recta, Treat. Tobacco (1650) 397 It hath 
a delctcriall or vericimms ipiality. »«4 tr. lionet's Merc. 
Com pit, XIX. 701 In his Kpisile concerning Paracelsus’s 
Medicines ami their dclctcri.al vcrtucs. 

Deleterious (del/ti *-rbs), a. [f. mod.L. de- 
leteri-us, a. Gr. SiyXiyn^pi-oy noxious, huitful, f. fit?- 
At 7TI7/» de.stroyer, f. br/Kl-tfrOai to hurt : see -OUH.] 
Ilintful or injurioii.s to life or health; noxiou.s. 

1643 Sir 'r. Bhownk Retie. Aled, ii. f 10 They were not 
ilflelerioiis to others onely, but to themselves alsa 1646 — 
Pseud. EA. in. vii. 1 rg Deleterious it may bee at^ some dis- 
tance and destructive without a corporalll contaction. 1781 
Goliism. Cit. IV. xci. In some places, those plants which 
are entirely {xiisonou.s at home lose their deleterious <|uality 
by being can icd abroad. x8ax Byron Juan iv. Iii, 'Its pity 
wine shuuld he so dclcteriotLs, Fur tea and coffee leave us 
much more .scriuu.s. x86o Piiillii'S Vesttv. viii. 213 This gas 
was well known to be deklcrioiis. 

b. Mentally or morally injurious or harmful. 

1823 Byron Juan xm. i, A jest at vice by virtue's called a 
crime, And critically held as deleterious. x86q Embrson 
Comt. Life, Poiver^V's. (Bohn) II. 335 Politics is a dele- 
terious profession, like some poisonous handicraftK. 

Hence adv., PoUto'vioiisiitMl. 

X879 Cassells Teehn. Edue. IV. 359/1 The solution should 
not be dclctrriously affected, i89B W. B. Scott Autobiog.' 
1 . i. 15 David was .. dLlcieriously influenced by studying 
these able but imperfect artists. 
tDelatary (de-lft^ri), a. Ohs. Also err&H. 
•ory, -ary. fa. med.L. deleteri-us (Du Cange), >. 
Or.^fjrripinx DELwrERioL’S. In F, diUtlre {pnL- 
dicmfkt diUt^rty Toubert, 16th c.). In the iyth c. 
often erroneously viewed as a derivative of h.xfeleret 
delltum^ to blot out, efface, destroy , and consequently 
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both 6poU and used in the sense ^efiociog, 
blotting out ’ ; cf. Dslktobv. 

By Butler stressed dfltiify \ but generslly perhaps de- 

A. tujf. Deleterious^ noxious, poisobotps. 

1576 Nkwton Lemmdt Cctt^Ux» (1633) xoi (Venemous 
hearbes] which by reason of their dentory coldnesse bring 
destruction unto Creatures, as Henbane, MandrSke. Na- 
ptllni. 163(1 A. Rkau Chirurg . xii. 8 g The subjects wherein 
this deletery propertie is lodged. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Dhp, 10 A certain deletary and poysonous quality. 1663 
Butler Hnd^ 1. it. 317 Utough stor’d with Deletery Med • 
cines (Which whosoever took is Dead sinceV 1684 tr. Bontt's 
Min, Compit, vi. 196 A Patient . . died frantick, as if he h.ad 
taken a deletery Medicine. 

B. 1 . A deleterious or noxious drug; a poison. 
Also fig, 

1638 A Rbao Ckirut%, xii. 88 You may aske by what meanes 
these poisons and deleteries doe kill. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, 
(1703^07 Health and pleasure, ^deletery and cor* 
dial, i^x*^ — • finr Year i. xvii. 333 [To! destroy 

Charity , . with the same general venom and delptcry as 
apostacy destroyes faith. 

2 . A drug that destroys or counteracts the effect 
of anything noxious, os a poison ; an antidote, 
b. Jig, Anything that destroys, or counteracts the 
poison ofi sin or evil ; an antidote to or for evil. 

If In this senste evidently associated with L.</(LV((*rv, </(?/;/»///, 
and so used asat* destroyer, effaccr, wiper out ’ (of evil) : cf. 
Dblbtorv th, 

164a Jer. Tavlor Epite. (1647) 5 Episcopacy is the best 
deletery in the world for Schlsme. 1649 — ApoL Liturgy 
Rref. 1 34 Inserted as Antidotes, and deleteries to the worst 
of Heresies, 1649 — 6V. Exemp, n. xii. xi. 1. 6 9 A proper 
deletery of his dii^ace, and purgative of the calumny. x66o 
^ Duet, Dubit, 1. i. rule ii. 8 33 Intended to be deleteries 
of the sin arid instruments of rejientance. — /bid. 1. iii. My 
thinking that mercury is not poison, nor hellebore purgative, 
cannot rn.'ike an .'intuiote or deletery against them. 

Dofotion (dfirjon). [ad. L. delction-em, n. of 
action from dclere to blot out, efface.] 

1 . The action of^ffTafiing or destroying ; destruc- 
tion, annihilation, abolition, extinction. Now arc/i. 

x6o6 CoKJC in True /jr Per/, Rel. D iij b, Tending not onely 
to the hurl . . but euen the deletion of our whole name and 
N ation, X65X -3 J er. Taylor Sertn./ar Year 1. v. 58 U nlesse 
this proceed so fur as to a total deletion of the sin. 1677 
Hale Pomp, At thus 36 The taking of Alexandria by Au< 
gustus, which wait the fatal and funeral deletion of Antony. 
\ 84 S Davison D/se. I^pheryy. {1861) i6a Rome rem.ains, 
though Carthage is gone: the simihar fate of deletion has 
not come. x88x Stfa-enson Virg, PuorUquc, Ortiered South 
i 6 v The more wHl he be tempted to regret the extinction 
of his powers and the deletion of his personality. 

2 . The action of striking out, erasing or oblitcr- 
atit^ written or printed matter; the fact of being 
deleted ; a deleted passage, an erasure. 

1390 Swinburne Testaments Although the deletion 
were in the chiefe part of the testament. x8m .Sir W. 
Hamii.ton Discuss, 38 note^ Some deletions, found necessary 
in consequence of the unexpected length to which the 
Article extended., have been restored, x88o Muirheau 
Cains i. 4 31 uote^ With adot>~eqiuvalcnt|o deletion'—over 
some if not alt of the letters, x^ Kav in Law Times Rep. 
I.I. 3x5/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with tnc 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

DelBti*ti(nUi, a. rart'-^, [f. L. dcletlci-usy 

-Him characterized by blotting oUt or erasure + 
-0U8.] Characterized by erasure; said of paper 
from which writing has been, or may be, erased. 

1^3 Cmabb, DeUtitieus an epithet for paper op 

which one may write things and blot them out again, to 
moke room for new matter. Hence 1846 in Worcester ; 
and in later Diets. 

Daletiva (d/lf*tiv), a, rare. [f. L. delet-, ppl. 
stem of dt'lereio efface + -IVK.] Having the pro- 
perty of deleting, adapted for erasing. 

i66t Evei.vn Chaieogr. 9 Save where the ohtuscr end (of 
the stilus\ was made more deletive, apt to put out, and 
obliterate. 

tI>eleto*riou8, n. Ohs. rare - ^^DfiLKTonY. 
x6s6 Blount Glossogr.t DeUtorioiu {.ileUtopius\ that hlol- 
teth or raceth out. 

Deletory (d/lrtari', a. sh, [f. L. ddlet' (see 
above) +-ORr.] 

A. adj. That is used to delete or efface, effacing. 

Also Used in r7th c. in sense of Deletery a , ; see that 

word and cf. quot. 1679 here. 

i6ia T. James Corrupt. Script. 11. 41 'I'hat also must be 
thrust away with a delctorie sponge. 1679 P1U.LRR Moder, 
Ch. Eng. (1843) aoa The Penances in the Church of Rome, 
which . . are counted deletory of sin. 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. 

(Cf. DvxKTKRy xA eh, with which this nin together.) 

164;^ Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery it. (1686) ite The 
seventy of Confession, which, .was most certainly intended 
as a deletory of sin. 1649 Gt. Exemp. vi. L { 33 The 
Spirit of Sanctification . . the deletory of Concupiscence. 
xoqd'Misavrus* (1730) 35 It is a perfect 
Deletory of Folly. 

iDele«wine : see Deai. sb,^ 

Deley, obs. form of Dklay. 

Dalf ‘ (ddf). Now only local, ' Forms : 5-7 
delfe, 6 delff, 7-9 delft, 5^ delf, 6- delph ; fl, 
4- delvea, 6- 7 d^lfes, 7- ddfa. 8- deipha. [ME. 
delf late OE. duilf for delf trench, ditch, fiuarry, 
occurring in a i ath/:. copy of a charter, ins<rk^ in 
tbe Teterborough OE. Chron. (I.aud MS.) anno 963 ; 
f^p, apbetic f. digging, a digging, ditch. 


trench, quarry, mine (sldngidelf Idae^pdeffy f. 
Mftm Xp Dblvx, dig .1 . 

1 . That which ii delved or dug: A A hole or 
cavity duf in the earth, e.g. for irrigation orMrain- 
age ; a pit ; a trench, ditch ; s/ee. applied to t|ie 
drainage canals in the fen dlitricti or the eastern 
counties. 

ct4ao Pallad, on //usb. rl^. 40 In forowe^ in delf, in 
l)astyne. x^ Arnolde Ch*wt, i 6 S Make a delf ther 
aboute. .til thou coin to the ««t rote, sgff Tot/e/Tt'Jfffse. 
(Arh.) 170 Daungerous del^, depe dungeon t>f disdaine. 
X633 Fletchkh Pu^/e Isl, iii. xiii. Some lessee delfs 
[later ed, delfisl, the fountains bottome sounding. x66i 
Moruan ,Spk. Gentry it. vii. 78 Extracting him out of that 
Delf or Pit which Reuben out him In. 1^ Evelyn Terra 
(1776) 3 In marshes and fenny Delves. 17x3 Lond, Gass, 
No. M43/4 , 44 Acres of Pasture Ground in the Dciphs in. . 
Hadaennam in the County of Cambridge, ifts* JmLR, 
Agric, Soe, XII. n. ^>4 The fens are divided by embanked 
t^and rivulets or * ddphs*. x^ A*. \Y, Line, Gloss.^ De^^ 
Defftt a drain that ha.<i been delved ^ . a pond, a clay*pit. 
a railway cutting, or any other large hofe that lias been 
delved out. 

b. An excav.qtion in or under the earth, where 
stone, coal, or other mineral is dug ; a quarry ; a 
mine. The ordinary name for a quarry in the 
northern counties. 

1388 WvcLip a Chrou. xxxiv. xx To bie stoonys hewid out 
of the delues, ether quamris, X4.. Vocab, //arl, MS, 
1003 in Promp, Paru, xx8 not* \ Auri/edeUa^ a gold delfc. 
1388-9 Act y. Eliz. c. 7 6 4 Quarries or Delfcs of Stone or 
Slate. 1598 Manwood Laiws Forest xxiv. 4 5 fi6i<) 343/1 
Any Mine, Dclnh of Coale, Stone, Clay, Marle,Turfe, iron, 
or any other Mine. x6u Ray Dissol. lYotid 78 In Coal 
Delfs and other Mines, .the Miners are many times drowned 
out. 1731 in L'pool Mtsnie, Rec. (x886) II. 156 The quari^ 
or delf att Brownlow Hill sho'd be cut thorow. 1878 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Raihv. 390 Limestone . . is dug from a quarry, 
or ‘delnh^ some 30 to 50 A. beneath the surface. x888 
Sheffield uloss.t Delf, a stone quarry. 1891 Labour Cosur, 
mission Gloss., Delphs, terms used to denote the working 
places in Yorkshire ironstone quarrias. 
to. A grave. Obs. 

c x43sWYNrouN Cron. vi. iv. 39TheGrafe,f]uharehisdede 
Pypyne lay, Dai ryiiyd. .Dat Delf )»ai stoppyd hastyly And 
away sped hamc rycht spcdyly. CX460 lotvnelcy Myst. 
tSurtccs) 330 He rasyd Liuuire out of his delfc.^ a xg^ Thric 
Priests Piblis 37 tjanu), Tbe first freind. quhil he was laid 
in delf, lie lufit ay far better than himself. 

ta. A lx;d or stratum of any earth or mineral | 
that is or may be dug into. 

x6oi HniXANO Plisty II. Obseriie the change of euery 
coat . .of the earth as they dig, to wit from the black dclfo, ' 
viilil they meet, .the veins atorestiid. /bid. II. 4x5 Under ; 
the delfe of sand they met with sidt. 1706 Phillii'S (td. 
Kersey), Del/ 0/ Coal, Coal lying in Veins under ground, 
Itcfore It is digged up. 

3 . Sc, A sod or cut turf. 

x8xa Sou TER Aip^k. Sstrsu Bmiffs. Apn, 4a If n dch}h be 
cant up in a field that hath lien for the space of nvq or 
six years, wild oats will spring up of their own acconl. 
x8a5 80 Jamieson, Del/, a sod. In this sense the term dcl/v^ 
used, Lanarks. and BaiifTs. 

t b. tier, A square bearing supposed to represent 
a square-cut sod of turf, used as an abatement. Obs. 

€ 1500 .SV. Poem Heraldry 165 in Q. Eliz, Acad, (1869) iw 
in armes, uiclcs and dclphes espy. 1568 Leigh A rmors* 
(1597) 73 He bcarelli Argent, a delff Gculcs. To him that 
revoketh his own challeng, as commonly we cal it eating 
his wordc, this is giuen in token thereof. x6io Guim.im 
Heraldry 1. viii. (1660) 43 A Delfe for revocation of ChaU 
Icnge. 1688 R. Holme Arsnoury 111. 343/3 Some term . . 
a I'tle a Delfe because of its sqtmreness, but in a Delfc there 
is nothing of a thickness. 

1 4 , An act of delving ; a thnist of the spade. 1 

x6x6 SuRFL & Markii. Country Farm* 50X You must cut 
the vpper face and crust of the earth in Aprill, with a sh.*t 11 ow 
delfe. x688 K. Holme Asrmoury 11. xts/x Delfc, or Spade* 
graA. .a digging into the earth as deep as a spade can go at 
once. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. 

XTM Trasis. Soc. Esuourag. Arts X. 105 M.'iking a delf* 
ditch, ^ twelve feet wide, Law Times Rcp. 1 * 1 . 589/1 
Certain land^ called delph land, beyond which were sand* 
hills, protecting the property from the sea. 

Delf delft (delf, delft). Also dolph. [a. 
Du. Delf now Delft, a town of Holland, named i 
from the delf delve * ditch by which name the ! 
chief' canal of the town is still known : see prcc. | 
Since the paragogic t was added to the name of | 
the town in ro(M. Du., it has been extended also to j 
the English word, probabl/with the notion that I 
delf moA a corruption.] 

1 . A kind of glazed earthenware made at Delf or \ 
Delft in Holland ; originally called Delf ware. 

X714 />. Bk, 0/ Rates xsi Certain Goods, Ciillcd Delph* | 
Ware, and counterfeit China# coming from flolland and 1 
other Tarts. X743 J^nd. Of Country Jirezo, 11, Advt., | 
PotterS'Work or DelA-Ware. s8sg Smiles .^el/Holp 40 ; 

I. arge quantities of the commoner sort of ware were iin* 
ported . .fiom Delft in Holland, whence it was u.sually known 
by the name of Delft warb. 

1713 Swift Poessts^ Stella at Woodpark. A supper worthy 
of herself, Fivi nothings in five plates of delf. x8^ Dickens 
Old C, Shop XV, A corner cupboard with their little stock of 
crockery and delf. x88e Howells Undisc. Conni/iy xvi. 361 
From tall sunding clock.s to the coarsest cracked blue delA. 

2 . atfrib. and Comb. 

sqsfi Connoisseur 103 f6. 1 am never allowed to eat from 
any thing better thau a Delft plate. X796 Morse A mer, Geog. { 

II. 166 Glass works. .delf*bouses and paper mills. 1809 W. I 
Irving Kuickerb. 111. UL (1849) t6t A migestic delft tea-pot. j 


1884 May Cromnk»4n Rows of blue 

cldfMlIiuid ebuver but viutuble old delf p^iary. 

Ddf# obs. fohn of Dblvb v„ to v , 

DeUba; -ftTn, var, of Dblphw Oh. * 

Ddfbl# obs. var. of Doufol, -mLT. v 

(drli&n), a. [f. L. Difli’Us (Gr. A^At-os) 
of or pertaining to Delos, A^Aos) + -aB.J Of or 
belonging to Delos, an island ip tbe Gieeisn aiehi- 
pelago, the reputed birthplace of Apollo and Ar- 
temis (Diana). Delian problem, the problem of 
finding the side of a cube having doable the volume 
of a given cube (i. e. of Ending the cube root of s) ; 
so ciulcd from the answer of the oracle of Delos, 
that a plague raging at Athens should cease when 
Apollons altar, which wag cubical, should bedoubted. 
Also f DeUeoal o. 

t6R3 CocKERAM, DelirtH twins, the Sunne and Moone. 
X7a7-5i Chambers Cycl, s. v. DnptkatioH, They applied 
themselves . . to seek the Duplicature of the cube, which 
henceforward was called the Delian Problem. Ibid., DelL 
tical Problem, a famous problem among the antients con* 
ccmlng the duplication of the cube. XB79 Geo. Eliot Coll. 
Hren^, P, 679 'Tis our lot To pass more swiftly than the 
Delian God. 

t Deli*bate# V, Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. deli- 
ba re to take a little of, taste, f. Ds- 1 , a + Ubdre 
to take a little of, taste, etc.] 

1 . tram. To take a little of, taste, sip ; also fig. 

x6a3 CuGKEHAM, Dilibaiej to sippe, or kVse the cup. 
ai6M Marmion Antiq. 111, li. When he has travell'd, and 
delibated the French and the Span).sh. 

2 . To take away as a small part, to pluck, cull. 

s6ss-6o Stanley Hist. Philos, 111 . 11. 104 The mind Is 

induced into the soul from without by divine participation, 
dclibated of the nniversall Divine mind. 

Hence Delibated ppl. a. 

x6^ Fuller Sersn.. Gift /or God A soule . . unoc* 
quointed with virgin, dclibated, and clarified joy. 

t Delibaiaoii. Obs. [ad. U delibatidn-em, n. 
of action f. delibdre : see prec.] 

1 . A < taste* or slight knowledge of something. 

AX638 Mp.ue Disc. Acts xvil 4 Wks. (1672) 1. 19 Nor can 

it be understood without some delibation of Jcyrish Antiquity. 

2 . A portion taken away, culled, or extracted. 

1678 CuDwoRTii Intell. Sysi. 3 x 6 F.ither . . the substance 

of God H imself together with that of the Evil Demon, or else 
certain delil)ntion.s from both . . blended and confounded .to- 
gether. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 * E.xp. Philos. 11 . xxl 420 
l‘hey considered the principle of motion and vegetation as 
delibations from the invi.Hible fire of the universe. 


t Deli*beri v. Obs. Forms : 4-6 delibor, 5 
delibere, 5-6 delyber, 6 delybre : see also De- 
li vrb [M E, a. F. d^lib/rer (15th c. in Littrd), 

or ad. L. dcliberhn to weigh well, consider ma- 
turely, take counsel, etc., f. De- I, 5 + librdre to 
balance, weigh, f. libra a balance, pair of scales. 
In 15-1 6th c. it varied with deliver*, cf. the ordi- 
nary Romanic v from Latin b.'] 

1 . a. inlr. To deliberate, take counsel, consider. 

rx374 Chaucer Tro/lut iv. 169 He gnn deliberyn for the 

best, c X386 -- Melio. p 7G0 She . . deTil>ercd and took auys 
in hir self. X4BX Caxton Myrr. x, v. sx They deliberid emong 
them and concluded. 

b. tram. To deliberate upon, consider. 

<545 Dan. viii.(R.\ In delibering, in decerning 

things delybreo. 

2. tram. 'I'o determine, resolve. ^ 

a. with simple or infin. 

148a Ckxiou rolycroH, Prohemyc A iij, I haue delybered « 
loo wryte twoo bookes notable. 1489 — Fayies 0/ A. 1. vi. 
13 It IS not to be delihercd ne lightly to be concluded. 
c vg/k tr. /W. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camd.) d. 304 But hec . . 
defibered to withstande the adventure. xs8o Stow Hen. V 
an. 1417 (R.) He delibered to go« vnto them in his' owne 
person. 

b. rejl. (with infi) 

c X48{p Caxton Sosines of Avnton xvi. 378, 1 pray you that 
yc wyli delibere your self (or to gyve vs a good answcrc. 
15. . Helyas in Thoms Prose Roni, (zdsS) III. 35 On a day 
he delibered him for to go to hunt 

C. pass. I'o be determined or resolved. 

X470-8S Malory Arthur v. ii, I am delybered and fully 
concluded to goo. a 1509 Skelton Bk. Three Footes I. 303 
Joseph . . had vit l)rethren . . the whidi were delybered of a 
longe time to haue destroyed him. 

DeliberaliBO: sec De- II. i. 

DaUberailt (dfli^berant)! rare. [a. F. ddli- 
birant, or ad. L. deliberdsti-em, pr. pple. of F. lAf- 
libirtr, L. dellberare to Delibkbate.] One who 
deliberates. 

1673 O. Walker Editc. 203 Experience, which the De- 
liberant is supposed not to have. x8a4 T. Jeffkriion Writ, 
(1830) IV. 395 Experience hasfiroved the benefit of subject* 
ing questions to two separate bodies of deliberonts. ^ 


Deliberate (cUli-b^rA), a, [ad. L. deliberate 
us, pa. pple. of dcliberdre : see Delibeb.] 

1 . Weil weighed or considered ; carefully thought 
out ; fbrmed, carried out, etc. with careral ootisi- 
deration and full intention ; done of set purpose ; 
studied ; not hasty or rash. 

1548 Hall Chron, x8b After . . deliberate conBulladon had 
among the peeres, pirelates, and 
Ham, IV. ill. 9 This oodaine sandl 


commons. i6tts Shakp. 


, lum him awawmust seeme 

Deliberate pause. I867 Milton P, L* l ss 4 ajKdi a» . . in 
.stead of rage Dgliberate valour breath'd, iwi Hums //is/. 
Eng. ill. Ixi 333 He setms not to have hiM an|r deUbemte 
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PImJd oil thM^Mteratlmui. 184! RumiN Mod, Paint, 11 . 

III. 1. IL 1 4; 13 The net 1« deliber^ and deierniined on l)e- 

forehandk m direct defiance of reason. il|j|6 FaouDK hfist, 
^i«r.665B) II* yjiU.344 An impatience of control, a deKberate 
piwcMnce for dti^eh i 

b. Of penwiiii : Characterized by deliberation ; 
considering carefully ; careful and slow In decid- 
ing ; not nasty or rash. 

ZS^ SiiM^ MtrcA, Kii, ix. 80 0 these deltberate fooles 
when they doe choosy They hauc the wisdonie by their wit 
to lodk. i8m Mak. Edgeworth Momi T, (x8i6) 1. «ix. 165 
' 1 will tell you, sir replied the deliberate, unfeeling mogi.i* 
trate; *yoa are suspected of having* etc. 1874 Green 
Short Hht, viiL 8 4So Striving to be deliberate in speech. 

2. Leisurely, slow, not hurried : of movement or 
moving agents. 

wifioo HoOKsa (J.), It is for virtuous considerations, that 
wisdom so farprevaileth with men as to make them desirous 
of slow and deliberate death. i6o8>si Bi*. Hall Meiiii, ^ 
Vows L 8 iB There are three messengers of death : Casualty, 
SicKpess, Age. .The two first ore suddaine, the last leasurofy 
and deliberate, ttfad Bacon Syha 8 ass Eccho’s are some 
more sudden . . Others are more deliberate, that is, giue more 
Space betweene the Voice and the Eccho. 17M J. Brick 
Sonre* of NiU 11. ni. 33s Sertza Denghel ..drew up his 
arniy in the same deliberate manner in whicli he hud crossed 
the March. Mod, He is very deliberate in his movements. 

DeUbemte (drli beKit), v. [f. L. dctiberdi~y 
jjpl. stem of delJherdre ; see Deliubii and -at«. 
The pa. pplc. was in early times deUbtrat^ ~aie^ 
from L. ; cf. pfec.] 

fl. trms. To weigh in the mind ; to consider 
carefully with a view to decision ; to think over. 
Ohs, (Now usually to deliberate upon : see a.) 

0 1610 Hkalsv Theophwastnt^ Umcasonablenest (1636) 49 
An unseasonable fellow . . obtrudes his owne affaires to be 
deliberated and debated. s6si Tourneur Aih, Trag, iii. i. 
WIcs. 1878 1. 81 Ixaue a little roome . . For understanding 
to deliberate The cause or author of this accident. x68i 
J. Saluaoo Symbiosis 14 A thing nca to b« deliberated, 
b. with obj, clause, 

>SSS Edkn Decades 83 Deliberatlnge therefore with my 
selt^ from whensc these mountayncs . . haue such great 
holowe caues or dennes. 1650 Pearson 38 The 

stone doth not deliberate whether it shall descend. 1759 
Roaertson Hist, Scott, 1. v. 371 She deliber.'ited. .how she 
might overcome the regent's scruples. 1809 W. Imvino 
CoH^. Cranatia 1. x. 81 A council ol war . . where it was de* 
liberated what w.'ts to be done with Alhmiia. 

2. intr. To use consideration with a view to de- 
cision ; to think carefully ; to pause or take time 
for consideration. Const, f of ( obs.), ttpon^ etc. 

1581 T. Norton Calvin * s Inst. Table Scripture Quot., 'Ihe 
heart of man doth deliberate of his way. 1591 Shak.s. Two 
iicHt. I. iii. 73 Please you delilterate a day or two, 1634 
CArr. S-MiTii Virjsrinia iv, 153 Two dales the King deliber- 
ated vpon an answer. Stii.i.inoku Serm. If, xi. (K >, 
If he had time to deliberate about it. 1713 Aodlson Cato 

IV. i, In spight of all the virtue we can noast The woman 
that deliberates is lost. S7M Mrs. RADCLirPE Italian 
i, Vivaldi shut him.sclf up in his apartment to deliberate. 
>894 Daily XiWs 4 May 4/7 They Iwonien] deliberate a 
great dc.!!, now-.'i.days | we draw no unfriendly conclusion. 

b. Of a body of persons : To take counsel to- 
gether, considering and examining the reasons for 
and against a proposal or course of action. 

zMa Huloet, Delil^rate or take aduice or coumsayle, r/rii- 
sultfl, 1665 Manlky LowC. IVarres kjt When 

therefore the Coinmon^Council of any Town hath deliberated 
at home, concerning mat ters there proposed. 1743 t 'ol. Pec. 
Pennsyiv. V. tr To carry it home to their Council to de- 
liberate upon. X843 Prescott Mcxkty ; 1850) 1. 1 43 The three 
crowned heads of the empire . . deliberated with the other 
members on the respective inerit.4 of the pieces. 1858 F kuudr 
llisL Ehs, IV. xviii, 38 The future relations of the two coun- 
tries coum now be deliberated on with a hope of settlement. 
1 3. To resolve, detennine, conclude ; pass, to be 
resolved or determined. Obs, 

1550 Nicolls Thncyd, 187 (R.) They deliberated to con- 
strayne theym to fighte by sea ymmraiatly. 1383-8 /f/i/. 
James b'l (1804) g 6 o He was deliberat to rc.signe his office. 
1303 T. WASHiHCtoN tr. Nicholafs Voy. iv. vi. 117, I am 
deliberated . . to follow the most auncient, famous, and 
modeme Geographers. 1833 J. Done //«/. Septas^rnt xa, 

I have deliberated to frame unto you by Writing, a thing. . 
well deserving Co be knuwnc. 

Hence Ddliberating'Z^M sb, and ppl, a. 

1843 Milton Divorce ir. ix, I'he all-wise purpose of a de- 
liberating God>. 1883 A thmafxtm 3 May 579/3 The delibcrat- 
iiw expression of the student's countenance. 

[f.prec. + -*Bi.] Caro- 
fally weighed in the mind : ace the verb. 

1397 J. fCiNtV Jonas (16x8) 3IX A wl-se 8 t deUWated 
epeech. q iAmLaud Sorm, 338 (T.) If you shall not be firm 
tu deliberatea counseKs. 1704 Col. Pec. Pennsylv, II. xpx 
After Deliberated and mature Debera thereon, 
iMUbdvatSly (dfli*b£r;tli), adv, [f. Drlt- 
BERATE a, + -lyT] In A deliberate manner. 

1, With careful consideration; not hastily or 
rashly; of set purpose. 

** X33i Moke Con/ut, Tfndale Wks. 575/3 He . . dooeth de- 
liherafelye with fong deuice and studye bestowed about it, 
doe this gearc willingly. *631 Baxter Inf. Papt, u 3 i I • • 
deliberately compared one with the other. 1748 Haktlkv 
Observ. Man Ji. ii. 8 43- «88 To deceive »!»« world know* 
ingly and deliberately. i8m Law TtmeP Pefi. lXyil. 

' Omkled..thxough inadvertence and not deliberately 
and on purpose^ 

2. Without haste, leisurely, slowly. 

lyil StfBLR No, 147 F 3 Those that Re^ to fet. . 
Wy learn to imk deliberately. »m PENMAirtT<w»;.Sco^/. 
A* 1770, ThSy swim very dcUtmtely with their two 


dumal fins above water, x^i B. Taylor Pemsi (1875) 11. 

V/v* deliberately this summit's lonely edge. 

Bw*MrateilMB. [f. as prec. -f -sjcas.} The 
(quality of being deliberate, or of showing careful 
consideration ; absence of haste in decision. 

x6oa Carew Cornwall moo Deliberatenea of vndertakiiig, 
& hufficieiicy of elfecting. 1849 Eihon Pas, (1824) 21 The 
delilwratenesse befitting a Parliament. 
• Ocean Pr^S’/.antv II. 143 i'he.. chilling 

u^ljiraleness of Slielvucke's ihfuiner and voice. 
Deliberater, var. of DELiuinAToic. 
Deliberatioil i (d/liber^t JanV Also 4-6 de* 
lyberacioun, •acion, etc. [n. ¥. dHib^raiion, in 
J3ih c. deliberation^ ad. I.. dtlrberolidn-ifHf n. of 
action from dcltbenlre to DKbiBKKATE.] 

^ 1. The action of deliberating, or weighing a thing 
in the mind ; careful consideration with ‘a view to 
decision. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy ins 111. 470 For he, with grclc delilmra- 
cion Had every thing .. Forcast, and put in execucion. 
M77 b A RL Rivers (Caxton)/>;V/«j3j A man ought to do 
his Werkis by deliI)uracioii . . and not .sodaynly. 1348 Hall 
Chron. ti; 4 b. Without any farther duliberacion, he deter- 
nimed with hiin.sclfe. x8i8 Boi.tom Florus itj. x. 198 Asking 
time for deli^ratioo. 1631 Hobhks Govt. 4 Sm. xiii. 1 16. 
307 Deliberation is nothing else but a weighing, an it were 
in scales, the convcniencies, and inconvcniencics of the fru't 
wc arc attempting. 1731 Johnson Kamblcr No. 1 84 F 4 *i'o 
close tedious (Iclibcrations with hasty resolves. 1873 Tuvviii r 
Plato UiA. 2) I. 386 Make up your mind then, .fur the time 
of deliberation is over. 

2. The consideration and discussion of the rea.s(>ns 
for and against a nicasuie by a nnml)er of council- 
lors {e.g. in a legislative assembly). 

1489 Caxtom Faytes of A, iv. x. 356 (Jrcte bataylles are 
entreprysed by dclybcracyon of a grete counseyl. 1355 
Eden Decades 57 After delilicratitm they iudged that Nicuesa 
could no more lacke [etc.]. zM8 in Somers Tracts II. 390 
Their Lordships .issembled together . . .ind prepared, upon 
the most miTtiire Delilicratioti, such Matters as they judged 
neces)Kiry. 1771 Junius Lett, xlviti. 35a 'I’he resolutions. . 
were made . . aftiir long deliberation upon a couKtiiutional 
question. 1833 1 ^Ia<:auiay Hist, Eu^. 111. xiii. aBo To 
protect the deliljcrations of the Royalist Convention. x86x 
(iEa Eliot Silas At. 9 On their return to the vestry there 
was further deliberation. x87x J. Lkwks Digest 0/ Census 
204 Tlie legislative body (of Guernsey], called the ' States 
of Deliberation 

+ b. A consultation, conference. Obs. 

163a Lithgow Trasf. iii. 80 A long dcUheinlion l>cing 
ended, they rc.s(ored liackc againc my Pilgrimes clothes, mid 
Letters. 1848 NErJiLKSOLK Prohlcms ii. title, Advice, .very 
.'ippWable to the present Deliljeration. 

1 3. A resolution or determination. Obs, 

*879 Fenton Gxticciard,^ 1, (1599) 18 I'he limerous maiLCar- 
rieo oy despaire into deliberations headlong and hurlfaH. 
1831 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena xo if the doubt of 
shewing himselfe too credulous . . had not confirm’d him in 
his former deliberation. 1853 Urquiiakt BaMais 1. xxix. 
My deliberation is not to provoke, hut to appease : nut to 
asiiAult but to defend, 

fb. The written record of a resolution (of a 
deliberating body). Obs. 

*7*5 Lf.oni PallaiUdsArchit. (1742) I. 98 PI.tccs . . where 
were reposited the delilieratiotLs and resolutions of the 
Senate, 

4. As a quality : Delilicratencss of action. 

r 1386 Cilm ckr Alelib, f 376^ Vow oghie pnrucyen and 
npparaillen yow . . with greet diligence and greet delibera- 
etoun. 1413 LvfKi. I'ylsT, Sowlc iv. x.xix. fi859> 62 A1 that 
they sayde or dyde shold be of surhe delybcraciun, that k 
myglit be taken for autoryte of lawe. 1336 Hlgr. Perf, 
(W.‘ de W. 1531) 92 b, And this eriuy i.s morlall synne, 
whan it is with delyberacyon of reason and wyll. X54X 
R. Cot'LANii Guydons Quest. 3 C iij b/3 Nowe wo wyll dis- 
pose vs with delyberacyon to speakcof (he curacyon of in- 
uetcratc vicers. 16x8 KARi.E Afictwosm., Aldifruinn (Arb.) 
37 Hce is one that will not hastily runne into error, for 
lice (reds with gre.Tt deliberation. 1733 Law Serious C, 
xxiii. <ed. 2) 47 You must enter upon it with dclilrcration. 
Z794 Sl Williams Hist. Penumi 166 The chiefs consulted 
with great dcliljeration. X856 Emkkswn En^, Traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 Every whim . . is put into stone and iron, 
into silver and gold, with costly deliberation and detail. 

b. AUence of hurry ; slowness in action or move- 
ment; leisurelincss. 

X833 H. .Si'ENCER Princ, Psychol, (1872) I. ix. 495 Psychical 
changes which .. take place with s^mie delil>eration. 1880 
1 'ynuall Glac. i.Vvii. 1x9 We saw it [an ice-berg] mil over 
with (he utmost deliberation. 

tBelibara'tion^. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
deliberdlion-em, n. of action from deliberarc lo Db- 
MVEit.] Liberation, setting free. 

130a Arnolds Chron. 160 TliiU we sbulde treat with thy 
holynesse for his dclyberacion. 

Beliberatlva (d/li-ber/tiv), a, and sh, [ad. 
L. dlllberdiiv^, t ppl. stem of dtllberdrex see 
-IVE, Cf. F. tUlildralff, -ive ( 14 th c. in Hatzf.).} . 
1. Pertaining to deliberation ; having the function 
of deliberating. 

1353 T. WiUiON Khet. (1580) 39 An Oi acion dclilxerative. 
SSMA. Day Eng, Secretary ir. (26351 68 In a deliberative 
sort we propound divers things, and refute them all one after 
another. 1641 Sia F.. Dehino in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1693) 
ui. I* 393 We neither had a Decinve Voice to determine with 
them, nor a Deliberative Voice to Consult with them. 1878 
Trans, Crt,- Spain 143 AH the Towns which have a delibera^ 
tive Vote in the .State, smo Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. ' 
377 Erecting itself into a denoeraUve body. 1874 Morlev 
Compromise (1886) 105 The growth of self-government, or 
government by deliberative bodies, representing opposed 
principles and conflicting tnterasti. 


2. Characterized by delibenition, or careful con- 
sideration in order to decision. 

1839 D. Pell Impr, Sea 361 A serious meditetloni and de- 
liberative pondMatingupon the Power niid terrible Majesty 
of God. vfia KAmes «8rMr. CriL I. ii. xoo The slower opera- 
tions of deliberative reason. sgRS Random HecedL Ho, 
Lords xiv. 338 Things lo which, in his cooler and more 
deliberative moments, he would not on any account give 
expreMton. 

t b. Habitually deliberate ; not hasty, Obs. 
a 1734 North Lives 1. 431 He wns naturally very quick 
of appj^heiision but witlmlvery dcliberaiive. 

t B. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement; a dcliberaiive discourse; 
a matter for deliberation. Obs, 

1397 Bacon Coulers Gotul 4 Evi/l (Arb.) 138 In deliber- 
atiues the point is what is good and wliat is eiiill. i6ao K. 
Blount Horx Suisec, 77 A man so conceited of himselfe 
can bee no uomnanion lu deliberatiucs. 1830 R. Holling- 
WORTH Exerc. Cisur^cd Powers 52 A person . , should begin 
j this section of his with a geuerall dcliDcrative. 
j DeU^arativelji [f. prec. + -ly 2.1 in 
a deliberative manner ; with deliberation, delibcr- 
.atcly (obs.) ; in the way of deliberation or discus- 
sion, as A deliberative body. 

1634 H. L'Estrangk Chas. /(1655) 308 An omission stu- 
diouriy and deliberativcly resolved upon. 1757 BuiIkk 
Abxidpn. P'ng. Hist. Wks. X, 447 Constituent unrtlof this 
ASKemCly . . whilst it acted dclii>erativcly. 1804 Caklvlk 
Fredk, Gt, IV. 548 Consulted of and deliberativefy touched 
upon. 

Peli’beratiTWiMNi. [f> as ptM. + -nksh.] 

The quality of being deliljerative. 

1633-4 WhitklocRb Jml, "Sived, Emb, (177a) I* 376 
Throngn the slowness, or rather deliberativeness, of the 
old chancellor. s88o Scribner's Afag. May 94 The prayerful 
dcliberativencss with which New England made war. 

BelibaratOr ^d/li berc'kOJ). [ad. L. detiherdlor, 
.ngent-n. from ileltherCire \ see -ok.] One who de- 
liberates ; one wlio takes part in a deliberation. 

1781 V. Knox Ess. 133 (R.) Tks dull and unfeeling de- 
liberators of questions on which n good heart and undcr- 
sLimling caq intuitively decide. 18x3 Sir R. Wilson 
1 1. 365 They pretend that this multiplicity of supervisors 
and conflicting deliberalors is fatal lo the common interest. 
Delible ^ic irivl \ a. Also 7-8 deloble. [ad. 

dtltbiUis that may lx; blotted out, f. delcre (sec 
Delete and -ble) ; cf. indeUblef\ Capable of being 
deleted or efrnccil (lit, andyltj;’'.)', . 

x6xo W. For.KtN(;iiAM Art of Survff 11. v, 55 Base lines 
..for Boundaries or deicble Plant-ltries. at88i Fpllkh 
W orthies 1, 3i^ An itiipruNsion easily deleble; iIIr tr, 
Erasmus'* Mona Enc. 95 Distinguishing Wtween a Dfuble 
nnd an Indriilile ch.iractv.r. 1713 Bkntlky AVry/r. a. 357 
The deleble stains of de)>arted‘.souls. 1793 Smkaton Edystone 
L, § 235 To render the marks not easily delible, . 

t Bd'librate, rL Ohs.raro^^, [th,delibritre\.ts 
take off the bark, f. Dk- 1, 6 f liber, tibr-, bark.] 
i 6 s 3 C'(x:kkkam, Delibrate, to pull off the rindo of a Tree. 
Dwoaoy (delikasi). Also 5 -asie, •Mje, 
5-6 -aoio. [f. Delicate a,\ see -al’Y, and dt. 
obstinacy^ secrecy^ I. The quality of ocing Deli- 
C.VTK (in various senses of the adi.). II. A thing 
in which this quality is displayed or embodied. ** • 
I. *{- 1. The quality of being addicted to pleasure 
or sensuous delights; voluptaousness, luxurions- 
ncss, daintiness. Obs. 

c sijqCiitiVCKii Former Age sAYii was nat luppiur tlw 
lykerous pat fyrst was fadyr of delicasie. 1393 Gower Conf 
HI. 31 Gf the secondc giotoiiy, Which defied is delicacy. 
Ibid. III. 1x5 He shall lie . . lusty lo delicacy In every thing 
which he shall do. ^ c 1530 Disc. Conirnm Weal Eng. (1893) 

5 Our dylycasye in rcuuyryngc strangers wares. XM3 
Nanhe CAm/'x T. z4o'i liU!» much of delicacy in general; 
now more fiarticubvrly of his first Ixnnch, gluttony. 1680 
C. Blount tr. PhilosirtUus 239 p'rcnch) Cephisodorus, the 
disciple of Isocrates, chxtrged iiini with delicacy, Intemper- 
ance, and gliiUony. 1741 Middleton Cicero If. xii. 503 In 
his [Cicero's] cloafhs and dre.<,s . . avoiding the extremes of 
r rustic negligence and foppi.sh delicacy, 
t 2. Luxury ; jiampcring indulgence. Obs. 

*393 Gower Coqf.l, 14 Dciicacie his swete toh Hah fostred 
so pat it fordoh Of abstinence al hut her is, c 1430 Iaxnkuch 
Grail xiii. 554 The Cristene men . , weren Alle ful Rkhely . . 
Ifed wini alle delicasy. 1377 B. (tOogk HereshaeWs Hush, 
t. (1586) 7 The common sort preferreth shamefuU and beastly 
delicasie, before honest and vertuoiis labour. iSsp Maxwell 
tr. Herodian (1635) 127 The glory of a Soutdicr conshiU in 
labour, not in huinessc or deUc.Tcic. x66g G. HAVKka Sir T. 
Roe's ray. E. Ind. 477 A life that w»ti full of pomp, and 
pleasure, and delicacy. 1714 PorK Odvst, xx. 8a Venus in 
tender delicacy rears With noney, milk, and wine, their 
infant years. 

tb. Gratification, plcoturu, delectation. Ohs, 
ri388 Chaucer Monk's T. 401 He Rome brendc for his 
delicasie* 1667 Milton P.L. v. 333 Site lurns^ on hoSfdtiible 
tfiottglits intent What choice to cniiie for delicacie 
1 3. The quality of being delightful to the paUtie ; 
delicatenesa or daintiness (of fim). Obs, 

*393 Gower Conf, XL Bj^Bercomus of cckerie Firik mode 
the delicacie. 1630 Jer, Taylor Holy Living ii. f x fie not 
trottbleeoifie to^thymlf or others in the choice of thy meats 
or the delicocv of ihv sauces. 

t4- The quality of being delightful, to the 
intellectual senses; beauty, daintiness, pleii^t- 
ncss. Obs, ^ 

agefllHAwas Pott* Pleas, xi. xxii, O'redolent well of femous 
poetry . . Refterynge out th# dulcet delicacy Of lift, ryvers 
in mervayfous wydenesse. 1380 Crksnc (Arb.) 

48 Feeding on the delicacie of tbcir featuras, s8zo Drayton 
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Pa^ctt. i. S Eueii in th# agciUt face, where beautie com 
did dwelt ..something wU appem lo show some hule 
tract of delicacie there. ItU. vii. io6 The atre with such 
deiightii and delicacie fits, As makes it loth to stirre, or 
thence thase smels to bcare. 1614 Sir T. HifRHicRr Trav. 
6k ^me [icculiar Houses . . may be competitors for delicacie 
with mo.st in Kurope. 

6 . Exquisite fineness of texture, substance, fini^, 
etc. ; i^n-aceful slightness, slenderness, or softness ; 
soft or tender beauty. 

a 158$ SioNiiv (J.X A man . . in whom strong making took 
not away dclicacj^ nor beauty .fierceness. 1615 Ckookis 
liody ojf‘ Afan (16 1 6) yw Anaxagoras., marking diligently 
. . the postures of the fingers . . oind the soft deliciicy thereof. 
1744 IlAKKia TAw TrmLm. 11. (1765) ax; No Woman ever 
e(|u.'illcd the Delicacy of the Medicenn Venus. 1756 Burkk 
Subt. (4 a. tv. xvi, An air of robustness and strength is very 
prejudicial to Iwauty. An appeamiice of delicacy and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to it. 1874 Grrrn Short 
HisL vii. 4 3. 3A3 She I Elizabeth] would play with her rings 
th.*it her courtiers might note the delicacy of her hands. 

6 . Tenderness or wcakliness of constitution or 
health j want of strength or robustness ; suscepti- 
bility to injury or disease. 

Hayward Ir. Biondts Erowtna 93 Cause to con- 
jecture, that the delicacie of her sex kept disproporiiuncd 
compatiie with . . her courage. 171 x Addison Sp € ct , No. 3 f 3 
Whether it wsvs from the Delicacy of her Constitution, or 
that she was troubled with the Vapours. 17^ i')tf.woRi 11 
/V//e 136 From the delicacy of his body, his hie had been .*1 
continual scene of suirei itig to him. 1816 Kkatinok Trav. 
(1817I II. xSk The silk-cuUivationhas been ou the ficclinc in 
this part of the world, frinn the extreme delicacy of the 
insect. 1871 B. Clavton Ajff 20 The great dra wliack f to the 
It.'ilian Greyhound] is it.s dclieacy ; it requires the utmost care. 

7. The quality or condition of requiring nice and 
skilful h«andling. 

» 7«5 Bukkr S^. Nabob Arcot Wks. iS^a I. 318 That our 
concerns in India were matters of delicacy. s796M0M.sK 
Amer. Grog. 11 . 670 The extreme difficulty and delicacy of 
drawing the line uf limitation [in a list of eminent men'. 
1857 WiiEWEr.r.///r/. Induct. Sc. 1 . Pref. 7, 1 w.is aware . . of 
the dilfictilty and delicacy of the office which 1 h.^d under- 
taken. 1885 L pool Daily Post x June 5/3 Absorbed in nego- 
tmtions of the utmost delic.'iey. 

8 . Exquisite fineness of feeling, observation, etc. ; 
nicety of perception ; sensitiveness of appreciation. 

lyoa Kowk Tamcrl. Ded., Poetry.. will still IxethcEntcr- 
t.iiiimeiit of all wise Men, that have any Delicacy in their 
Knowledge, a 1704 B«<iwn Sat. AutUnta Wks. 1730 I. 
23 To make the delicacy of his sentiments perceived. 1855 
Macavi-ay //«/. Eng. in. 60 HU principles would be re- 
laxed, and the delicacy of his sense of right and wrung 
impaired. 1869 E. A. Parkks Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 29 
Warming the water is said to increase the delicacy of taste. 
t8^ Church Bacon ix. 216 Their truth and piercingness 
.'Uid delicacy of observation. 

b. tram/. Of instruments, etc. : Responsiveness 
to the slightest influence or change ; sensitiveness. 

1871 B. SrK:wART//t'rt/§29Suchan instrument will therefore 
indicate any difference uf teniperatnic with great delicacy. 

9. Exquisite tinencss or nicety of skill, expression, 
touch, etc. 

167^ tr. Afachiaa’elirs Prince (RlXdg. 1883) 798 This double 
iiitelUgGiice w:i.s managed with . . slyness and delicacy. 1683 
D. A. Art Coftr'ersc loj With modest Auoingics and deli- 
cacy uf expression, a tjoo Dbyokn ( ],), Van Dyck has pvi-n 
excelled him in the delicacy of his colouring. 1759 Kobkrt- 
SOM Hist, Scott. I. 1. 69 Henry Vlll of JMighiiid held the 
balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 1848 
Macaui.av Hist. E$ie. I. 66 Scolsfueii . . wrote Latin verse 
with more than the delicacy of Vida. 1885 Truth 28 Mny 
848/a The spray is rendered with much lightness and 
delicacy. 

10. A refined sense of what is becoming, modest 
or proper ; sensitiveness to the feelings of modesty, 
.shame, etc.; dclic.ate regard for the feelings of 
others. 


lyta Strklk Sped, No. 286 F x A false Delicacy is AfTec- 
t.ation, not Politeness. 1731 MAi.t.Kr in Swift's Lett. (1766) 
11 . 2^, I am sure you will do it with all the delicacy 
natural to your own disposition, yj^ Kiki.uino Torn youcs 
XVIII. xiii,This . . somewhat reconcileii the delicacy of Sophia 
to the public entcrluinnicnt, which . . she wa.s obliged (o 
go to. z83a Lvtton Eugene A. 1. x, It w’ould 1 ^ a false 
dclii:acy in me to deny that 1 have oliserved it. •1843 Miss 
MiTFoanin L'Eslrange Li/e III. x. 771 Nothing c.in ex- 
ceed their txsrdialityand delicacy, so that their benefactions 
are given as a compliment, 
til. Fastidiousness; smieamishness. Ohs. 

•735 PoFK Odyss. XIX. 307 The delicacy of your courtly 
tram To w.nsh a wrctchctf wand'rcr wou'd disdain. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Skiptureck 104 It w.as almo.st 
come to a suite ofjiutrefaction, but hunger has nodclic.icy ; 
so having broiled it [e.tc.]. 1793 Deduoks Math. Kvid. 118 
The coininun old thin 4to. is not adapted to inoilcrn dcli- 
caev in books. 

n. 12. A thing which gives delight; something 
delightful arch. 

iSm A Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 24 ITo] lieleevc that 
. . our very senses are partakers of every delicacie in them 
contained. 1394 T. B. La Primaud, Er. Acad. ti. 197 'J'hcse 
delic.Tcies ana spirituall delightis. 2609 Bidlk (Douay) Jsa. 
li. 3 He wil make her desert as delicacies [Wycltf delices]. 
1690 Jf.r. Tavi.ox Holy Living{\^2pii\i God . . encourages 
our duty with . . sensible pleasure and delicacies in prayer. 
1667 Mii.tom A L, vm, 52C These delicacies uf Taste, Sight, 
Smell, Herbs, Fruits, & Flours, XValks, and the mebxlie of 
Birds. x88a Stkvemson New A^'ab, Nis. (1884) aa The 
President's company fs a delicacy in Itself. 

b. esp. Something that gratifies the palate, a 
choice or dainty iteiA of food ; a dainty. 
c 14^ TjONklich '( "ail Iv. 270 The peple . . weren Repleyn- 
icbeu . . with alle Maner Metes and delecasyes. 15^ 


Drayton Legends itl. itB Me with Ambrosiall Delicacies 
fed. X75S Johnson No. 17a f 10 Dntasted deli- 

cacies soTiett his appetite. x8^ Far RAa St. Paul (1883) 104 
A pig . . was . . the chief delicacy at Gentile banquets. 1S84 
G. Ai.lrn Pkilisiia 111 . 256 Oysters, sweetbreads, red 
mullet, any little delicacy of that sort. 

1 0 . A luxury ; a sensual pleasure. Ohs. 

2^2 Pettik Guassds CVf». Conv. 1. (1586) 29 These lurke 
loyteringlie plunged in delicacies . . as Sw'ine in the mire. 
2605 Verstkoam Dec. lutell. vi. (1628) 265 A peo[i)e very 
strong and hardy, and the rather for not hceing weakned 
with deIic.TciRS. 

19. A delicate trait, obser\'ancc, or attention. 
z7ia Steele Sped. No. 491 Fa 'The Decencies, Honours 
niiu Delicacies that attend the Passion towards them [women J 
in elegant Minds. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 P 5 
Those little civilities and ceremonious delicacies. 1779 
j. Moorr Vieiv Soc. Er. II. xciv. 418 A wum.Tn, and ac> 
qu.Tinted with all the weakness and delicacies of the sex. 
14. A nicety, a refinement. 

2789 StokkU) Let. in Pettigrew Mem. Lettsom (1817) III. 
402 In these delicacies we wish to be confirmed or corrected 
by those who are real m.*uitcr.s in the profession. 2876 
Fhrkman Norm. Cow/. V. xxiv. 524 To di.sregard the gram- 
matical delicacies of the written language. 

Dolieata (dedikAi, a. and sh. P'orms: 4-6 
dolioat, 5 -coat, 5-6 do>, dylycate, 6 Sc. diligat, 
4 - delicate, [ad. I... dclicdt-uSf -a, •urn alluring, 
charming, voluptuous, soft, tender, dainty, effemi- 
nale, etc. ; rcinforceKl by later 'E.cUKcat ( 15 th c. in 
ITatzfcld), ‘daintie, pleasing, prettie, delicious, 
teniler, nice, effeminate, of a weake complexion * 
(Cotgr.) ; inmod.F. 'of exquisite fineness* (Hatzf.) ; 
cf. Pr. and Cat. delicate Sp. delicatlo^ It. delicato. 
The native repr. of L. delicalus in OF. was dclii 
* fine, slender, delicate * : sec Dblik. 

(The etymology of li. dSliciltus appears to l)C quite un- 
certain : several distinct suggestions are currenL Even the 
primary sense U doubtful ; but, if not originally connected 
with (Dki.ick), it seems to have been subscqucnlly 

.associated therewith. The word had undergone consider- 
able development of meaning already id uiicient Latin ; in 
Romanic it received further extension in the line of meaning 
Vlamiy, tenderly fine, slender, slight, easily affected or 
hurt'; these Latin and Romanic senses have at various 
times been adopted in English, offen as literal adaptations 
uf the L.Ttin word in the Vulgate, etc. ; and the history of 
the word here is involved and difficult to trace. The follow- 
ing arrangement is more or less provisional.)] 

I. Senses more or less various uses of Dainty a. 
1. Delightful, channing, ple.'isant, nice. +a. 
gen. Ohs. 

itfa WvcLiF/rAT. IvUi. 23 If thou..clcpist a clelicat .snhot 
fim cicpiht the sabat dclical, V'ulg. voeaverh sabbatum 
ddicatHmy 161 x call the ^hlmth adehgbt]. r X400 Maundev. 
(1839) V. 39 Anoynted witli delicat tliiiiges of swetc .nmellc. 
XIJI3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 2560 The Wordc of god 
w.'is moost delycAte scruyse. 1353 Edkn Treat. Newe fnd, 
(Arb.) 15 Delicate thinges. .that m.Ty cncrca.Ae the pleasures 
of this lyfe. 2665 SiR T. HERiiKKT Tratt, (1677) X75 
A spacious ( warden, which was curious to the eye and delicate 
to the smell. 1683 Thokeshy Diary 4 Apr., To Biggies, 
worth whi rc w nothing observable but a aelic.Ttc new Inn. 
1697 DAMrii-'R Voy, 1 . xvi. 458 Which our Carpenters after- 
wards altered, and made a delic.atc Boat fit for any 
service, xyxa it. Pomet's Hist, Drugs I. 252 A ravishing 
Smell . . as strong as that of the Quince, but much more 
dt’liciile. 1792 CowFER Retired Cat 60 Cried Purs ‘..Oh 
what a ilelicatc retreat ! I will resign myself to rc.st \ 
b. 01 food, (ftc. : Pleasing to the palalc, dainty. 
1:1380 WvcLiF \Vks.{\^%dS ij Delicat metis and drynkis. 
15x4 Bakclav Cyt. ff Vplondyshm. Soc.) p. xlvi, 

Then cometli disnes moste swete Sc delicate. x$M Coverdalr 
Ecclus. xxix. 22 Belter is it to haue a pooreJyuynge in a 
mans owne house, then delicate fayre .*imongc the straunge. 
1624 Bf. Hall Kem. IVhs. (7660) 18 1^:1 the drink be never 
so delicate and wel l-spiccd. 1700 S. 1 .. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Jnd. 
21 A very good Dinner of Meat . . and Cheese, and delicate 
Beer, ijpo-'jt tr. Juan «V Ulloa's Voy. (cd. 3) 1 . 79 Some of 
them fdtshc.s] are so delioTtc, that foreigners are no less 
pleased with them, than the gentlemen of the country. 
1845 M. I'AiTisoN Ess. <1889) 1 . 22 Not to take delight in 
delicate meals. 1853 J. H. Nrwman HBt. Sk. (1876)11. 

I. i. 40 Horseflesh w.ts the most delicate of all the Tartar 
viands in the times wc are now coasidcring. 

f C. Said of the air, climate, or natural fealiircs, 

. *SS 3 Brenok Q. Curtins T.iv, The river Hydaspis which 
is counted to be a verve delicate water, A. Day Eng. 
Secretary i. (1625) an A soile delicate . . for the aire, and 
nlcasant for the situation. 160$ Shak.^, Mach. 1. vi. ro 
where they much breed, and haunt ; 1 h.TVe obscru’d The 
nyre is dclii:ate. x6aa Dkavton Polypoid, xxi. (1748) 339 
A purer stream, a dcUcater br«)ok Jlright Pheebus in nis course 
doth scarcely overlook. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1739) 1 . 485 
Talingo... still lies wnst (though a delicate fmitful Island). 
X700 CoNGRF.VE in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 209 We had 
a long passage, but delicate weather. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour 11 . 24X There is a small arm of the sea, and anothiv 
delicate countryjuiningtoit. 1769 G. WHirK.SV//'r>FWFXxiiL 
(1853) 94 The sun broke out into a warm delicate day. 

t d. Delightful from ila beauty ; dainty to be- 
hold ; lovely, graceful, elegant. Obs. 

1583 .Srmpill Leg. Bp, St, Andrews X023 Ane diligat 
[v. r. dcligat] gowne . . he send him. 1604 .Shaks. Oih. 

II. Hi. 20 She's a most exquisite Lady.. Indeed she’s a 
most fresh and delicate creature. x(^ Lithgow Trot*, vi. 
282 Rare Alabaster Tombe .. inclosed within a delicate 
CIiRppcll under the ground. 1642 £vi:lvn Mem. (tB») I. 
28 H.Te.rlem is a very delicate townj and hath one of the 
faire.st churches of the Gothic des'gn I had ever seen. 
17M B* Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. 1 . 367 Oxford . . is a nio.st 
delicate and beautiful City. 

t2. Characterized by pleasure or sensuous de- 
light ; luxurious, voluptuous, efieminate. Obs. 


c 1386 Chaucer Merck, T. 402 , 1 ihal lede now so myvie 
a lyf So delicat with-outen wo and stryf That I shal haue 
inyn heuene in c^he heere. SM3 Langl. P, PL C ix. 279 
Diues for hus dpEat lyf to |w orael wentc. tWr^Aet 34-5 
Hsu . yjlif a^^uiidrie person.H . . consume the substance 
obteined by credite . . for their own pleasure and delicate 
liuinge. S576 Fleming Pauopt. Epist. 4x0 You have your 
.sweete and ddicate bleepes in your comfortable chambers. 
SSM SiiAKs. Much Ado 1. i. 305 Come thronging soft and 
delicate desires, All prompting mee how faire yonge Hero 
is. 1737 Whiston Joaephtti e\^iq. xvn. xii. | a Swness of 
body, .derived from his delicate and generous education. 

fb. Of persons: Given to pleasure or luxury ; 
luxurious; sumptuous. Obs. 

CX386 Chauckr MohEs T. 393 Moore delicaat, moore 
pompous of array, Moore proud was neucre Emperour than 
he. 2393 Gower Conf. III. 34 He was eke so deiicate Of his 
clothing, that every day Of pnrpure and bisse he made him 
gay. 6 Uio PromP, Parv, 2x7 Delycate or lycorowse, 
delicalus^, /om/hj). c 14M Mirour SaluacioHn 1S36 Now 
glutterie is y^ vice y* the leend first temptis man inne, flbr 
rathere a man delicat than abstynent fnlus in synne. ime 
C oMERDALE Autos vi. {heading^ He reproucth the weltn^ 
ydyll and delicate people. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), 
Delicate^ daintie, giuen to ple.Tsure. 2640 Habimgton Hist, 
Edao. IV 796 (Trench) The most delicate and voluptuous 
princes have ever been the heaviest oppressors of the j^ople. 
ta Self-indulgent, loving ease, indolent. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Bodh. iv. vii. 149 O je slowe and delicat 
men, whi fley xe aduersites and ne fy^ten nat auins hem by 
vertue. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iti. ix, 17483) 56 Suchc folke 
haue lien soo delycate and lothe to good werkes. 1533 
More Debell. Salem Pref. Wks. 931/1 Many men are now 
a dayes so delicate in readi^, and so lothc to laboiire. 
xgn Tomson CalT'in's Serm. Tim, xoa/a They which will be 
delicatcj & persuade thcmselues y* they shal not suffer much 
trouble in doing their dutie faithfully. 1601 Coknwali.ves 
Ess. xii, lie made choy.se rather of a slow delicate people, 
then of spirits of more excellency. 
t4. Tenderly or softly reared, not robust; 
dainty ; effeminate. Obs. or arch. 

xaSa WvcLiF Dent, xxviii. 56 A tendre womman and a 
deiiL-ale, the which i^n the erthc my^te not go, ue fitch 
the stap of the foot, for softnes and moost tendrenoL 25x6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W, dc W. 1531) ao4 b. The delycate penone 
that can suffre no nayne iti body. xKUb Aurctio t^ Jsab. 
(t6o8) E viij. And well that [s/;fVw7WF]thegretecoldepcnc- 
ti etlieyoiire delicat fleshes. (Of women]. x6oa .Siiaks. /Aim. 
IV. iv. 48 Witness thiti army.. Led by a delicate and tender 
prince. i6ix Biule Jer. vi. 2 , 1 haue likened the daughter 
uf Zion to a comely and dclic.Tte [Covrrd. fayre and tendi ej 
woman. x688 S. Benton Guardian's Instr, 56 'i'his was 
the unhappine.ss of a delicate Youth, whose great misfor- 
tune it was to })e worth Two Thousmid a Year before he 
was One and Twenty. 

fB, Fastidious, particular, nice, dainty. Obs. 

>588, Gkafton Chron> 11 . 88 H4 was more delicate and 
deyntie than became a person being so homely appareled. 
1649 Bp. Reynolds .S'rm. Hosea lOjuKt. x, I speake with such 
plainess, as might commend the matter delivered rather to 
the Conscience of a Penitent, then to the fancy of a deiicate 
hearer. 1673 Rules 0/ Civility 209 .Some people being so 
delicate, they will not cat after a man has cat with his 
Spoon and not wiped it. xyia Srp^.R Sped. No. 493 f 7 
You, who are delicate in the choice of your friends and 
dnme.stics, 2773 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 27 Sept, The 
only things of which we, or travellers yet more delicate, 
could finit any pretensions to complain. 1796 Morse A mer, 
Geog. 11 . 567 'i'hey are delicate in no i«rt of their dress 
but in their htiir. 

II. Fine: not coarse, not robust, not rough, 
not gross. 

6 . Exquisitely or beautifully fine in texture, make, 
or finish; exquisitely soft, slender, or slight. 

1577 B. Gooi;f. HeresbacEs Husb. iii. (1586) x4oChaiifoion 
Fecldes and Downes, are be.st for the dellcatest and finest 
woolled Shecpc. 2600 J. Pqry tr. Leo's A/rica 11. 237 Their 
women arc white, having biackc haires and a most delicate 
skin. 1634 .Sir T. Herbert Treev. 190 The people . . wcare 
little clothing, save what is thin and delicate. 1756 Burke 
Snbl, ijf B. IV. xvi, It is the delicate myrtle . . it is the vine, 
which we look on as vegetable beauties. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem, 11 . 288 A salt . . under the form of exceedingly aeli- 
atte needles. 28x5 J. Neal /fni. Jonathan HI. 275 llie 
delicate gauze over her bosom shook. 1870 Lowell Study 
IVimi. (1886) 38 Delicatest sea-ferns, 
b. Fine or exquisite in quality or nature, 
a 2533 Bkhneks Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M vij b, 
.Such as me of a delic.Tte hloudde, haue not soo much sol- 
llcitudc as the rustical people. 16x0 Smaks. Temp. 1. ii. 272 
Thou wBst a Spirit too delicate To act her enrtliy, and 
nbhord commands. ^ a 1631 Donnb Paradoxes 47 Nor 
is it because the delicatest blood hath the best spirits. 1794 
S. WiLLiAMH Vermont xxo Like must ofour delicate pleasures 
it is not to be enjoyed but in the cultivated state. sQsB 
Hawtiiornk Er. tfr H. Jmls. (187a) 1 . 9 AH the dishes were 
very delicate. 18^ Geo. Eliot Routola it. v{, llie meats 
were likely to be delicate, the wines dioice. s886 Ruskin 
Prsterita 1 . vt. 186 My father liked delicate cookery, just 
liecause he was one of the smallest and rarest eaters. 

0 . Fine in workmanship ; finely or exquisitely 
constructed. 

>736 J. Warton Ess, Pope (2782) 1 . vi. 301 My chief reason 
for quoting these delicate lines. 1870 Emersom Soc, 4- Solit.. 
Clubs Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 91 Wc ore delicate machines, and 
require nice treatment to get from us the maximum of 
power and pleasure. 

d. Of colour; Of a shade which is not strong or 
glaring ; soft, tender, or subdued. 

x8aa Praed PoemSt Lillian u ta And wings of a warm and 
delicate hue. Like the glow of a deep carnation. s86o 
'I'vNDALL Glac. I. XL 83 The hole . . [in] the snow was filM 
with a delicate blue light. 

7. So fine or slif^t as to be little noticeable or 
difficult to appreciate ; subtle in its fineness. 
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i6fB Drvosii tSV. Kvrtmeut'i lao He leaves to be 
discerned a delicate inclination for t he Conspirators, seoe 
Drvdkn FMt» Pref. (Globe) 406 The Frl^h have a high 
value for them [turns of words] . . they arlMmn what they 
call delkatc, when they are introduc’d with jlBtoent. 1848 
Macaulay Eng, 11 . 7c Catharine oAen>^ the king 
plainly what the Protestant lords of the council only dared 
to hint in the most delicate phrases, sigg Baim Sensts 
^ InU If. i., 1 93 Discrimination of the most delicate differ, 
ciices is an indispensable qualification. 

8. So line or tender as to be easily damaged ; 
tender, fragile ; easily injured or spoiled. 

Tilnkv Disc, Mariagf E ij h, A good name . . Ik so 
delicate a thing in a woman, th.'tt she must not onely be 
good, but likewise must apecrc f>o. 1604 Suaks. OiA. 1. ii. 
7A Thou hast . . Abus’d her dcHcate Youth, with Drugs or 
Minerals. 1684 Evklyn AW. //erf. (1739) 192 The Nectarine 
and like delicate murabFniit. Angler in 

IVaUs 1 . 75 But they [trout] are so deUcate that they will 
not keep, and must be eaten the day they are killed. x8^ 
H. Dalziel Dis, Dogs (ed. 21 X04 It [cropping] is cruel . . in 
exposing one of the most delicate organs to the effects of 
cold, wet, sand, and dirt. 

b. Tender or feeble in constitution ; very sus* 
ceptible to injury; lioble to sickness or disease; 
weakly, not strong or robust. 

c 1400 Lrtt{franfs Cirurg. 391 If he be a delicnt man or a 
feble drie hem with fumygaciouns inatad of pulpa coloquin- 
tada. 1574 Hrllowes Gueuaras /'nut. Ep. (1577) 184 Tlir 
uld man is delicate and of small strength, xote Sir T. 
Hbrbkkt 7V/m(i677) 164 The exce.ss [in bathing] doubtless 
weakens the Body, uy making it soft and delicate, and sul>. 
ject to cold.s. 1769 W. Bitch AM Dont. Med. ( 1790) 93 Robust 
persons are able to endure cither cold or heat better than 
the delicate. 1855 Macaulay /list. Eug. IV. 532 The 
Princess, .was then in very delicate health. 1893 H. Dal- 
ztEL Dis, DogsipA. 3)73 Dogs cf a delicate constitution and 
unused to rough it. 

9 . fig. Presenting points which require nice and 
.skilful handling; critical; ticklish. 

1741 Humk Ess. Parties Oi. Brit, init., The just balance be. 
tween the repubUcan and monarchical nart of our constitu* 
tion is really, in itself, so extremely delicate and uncertain, 
that [etc.]. 1777 RruKE Let. Sheriffs A»vs/f>/ Wks. 1843 I. 
315 These delicate points ought to be wholly left to the 
crown. 1779 Fohrect Voy. N, Guinea 315 , 1 informed him 
it was a delicate aflfair, auvising him to say nothing a1)uut 
it. 1803 Wki.mnuton in Gurw. Desp. II. 8 , 1 saw clearly 
that Amrut Rao's situation was deucatc. x86o Motley 
Nethcrl, (i868i I, vii, 443 His mission was a deUcate one. 

III. PLndowed with fineness of appreciation or 
execution. 

10 . ICxquisitcly fine in power of perception, feel- 
ing, appreciation, etc. ; finely sensitive. 

a 1^ T.u. Bernkus Golii, ilk, M, A uret, (1546) K ii], He 
was of tender age, and not of great delycate viiderstaiul- 
PfeTTiE Gttazsds Cw, Conv. it. (1586) 04 h, To 
thar delic.'ite earcs to hcare what men saie. they I.*ickc [«.'to.J. 

(' 1660 Bevrridgk SerM. (1739) I. 338 Then our minds . . 
would lie always kept in so nne, so clelicate a temper. X 9 xt 
.Steklr ,Speet. No. 3 ? 2 A very delicate OUserver of wnal 
occurs to him in the present World. x8sC Ruskin Afod. 
PatHi. IV. V. V. 11 s A delicate ear rejoices in the slighter and 
more modu 1 :ited pass.agcs of sound. 1875 M anning Mission 
//. Ghost i. 26 1 .et us leani then to have a delicate conscience. 

b. Of Instruments ; So finely made or adjusted 
ns to be responsive to very slight influences ; finely 
sensitive. 

xSaa Imison . 9 c. 4- A rt I. 34 Very delicate balances are not 
only useful in nice experiments [etc.], X849 Mrs. Somkr. 
viLLE Connect. Phys. .Vc. xxxvi. 38d A structure no delicate 
that it would have made the hundredth part of a degree 
evident. 1B71 B, Stewart /feat 1 193 Our instruments are 
doubtless very delicate, but . . the most refined apparatus 
is far less sensitive for dark heat than the eye is for fight. 

11 . Endowed with exquisitely fine powers of ex- 
pression or execution ; finely skilful. | 

SS89, PuiTENiiAM Eng. Poesie 1. viil. (Arh.) 33 Horace the I 
most delicate of all the Komain Lyrickes. 16^ Siiakr. 0th. 
IV. i. 199, I do hut say what slie is : so delicate with lier 
needle : an admirable Mu.sitian. x6ii Tourneur A th. Trag. 

11. i. Wks. 1878 1 . 4a 0 tliou'rt a most delicate, sweete, 
eloquent villaine. 2780 Cowper Table T, 653 Pope . . (So j 
nice his car, so delicate his touch) Made poetry a mere me- ! 
chanic art. x88a Public Opinion 1 1 J uly 53/1 The artist is at | 
his best, at his delicatcst and subtlest, in his water-colours. 

t b. Characterized by skilful action ; finely in- 
genions, Obs, 

1977 B. Googk llereshaciCs Hush. n. (is86) 76 An other 
more dulicater way he speakctli of, which is . . laving the 
braunches in baskettes of earth . . obtaining Rootes Wtwixte 
the very frnite and the toppes. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 
x8S It were a delicate stratageni to shoo A 'I’roope of Horse 
with Felt. X673 K. Hkad Canting Acad. 11 I fic Budge it 
is a delicate trade. 


12 . Finely sensitive to what is becoming, proper, 
or modest, or to the feelings of others. 

Sir T. Herobrt Trav. 103 Her . . admirable beautie, 
a deluate spirit, sweet behaviour and charitable acts surpass- 
ing child-hood. X7ax Tjgkrli. Life of Addison in JVks., Mr. 
Addison . .was. . too delicate to take any part of that [praise] 
which belonged to others. 1788 Strrnk Sent, yourn, ( 17781 
11 , aox {fate of Delicacy) We were both too delicate to com- 
municate what we felt to each other upon the occasion, x^ 
J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ix. (185*) a6o Appearances ofa 
Just ground for the imputation are so iinamniguous that it 
were trea-son to truth to be delicate. 

b. Of actions, etc. ; Showing or characterized 
by feelings of delicacy or modesty. 

l8s8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II, iv. vii. 242 All parties re- 
commended a delicate and liberal treatment. x83a Hr. 
Martineau EUa of Car. viil toa It would not have been 
delicate, I warrant, Mr. Angus. 1887 F. M. CRAwroRU 
P. Patm II, 83 It was evident from her few words and from 


the blush which accompanied them that this was a delicate 
sub jyt . 

IV. Comh.^ as delicate footed^ •handed^ -koking 
adjs. 

X855 Tennyson Afnudx. viii, n 'fhe snowy banded, dilet- 
tante Delicatc-h.'uidcd priest. 1^ Bryant Iliad 1 . ix. 293 
A delicate-footed dame. 

B. $b. 

+ 1.^ a. One addicted to a life of luxury, b. One 
who is dainty or fastidious in his tastes. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xlvii. 8 Now here thou these thingus, j 
thuu delicat, and dwcllende trosteli. X38lt Baruch iv. 26 ! 
i My delicatis [Vulg. detienti tnei] or u unhid in dclkiSt i 
I Wtalkiden sharp wcies. 2603 Hoi.LANi»^ 7 w/rt»'rA’# Mar. 361 1 
■ (R.llf I.ucullus were not a waster ana a delicate given to j 
• l)eUy-cheare. 1709 Addiron Tailer No. 148 F 4 The Rules ; 
nmong these false Delicates are to lie as Contradictory as i 
they can i)e to Natuiv. ! 

2. A thing that gives pleasure (nsually in //.) ; j 
+ a. gen. A luxury, delight. Obs. 

c XA50 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxiv, Than shal he flesshe h-it , 
ha]» licii in allliccion, ioy much more h<ui he h-^t luih be 
norisshed in delic.'its. 1489 Canton Eayies of A. iii. xix. 
211 For to knowe and acquyre coiinyng scolcVs haue lefto : 
and Inyde asyde ryhesscs, delicates and nl cases of body, i 
> 539 Cranmkr ill Strype Life 11. (1694) 247 .‘?ui:h as. .repute 
for tiieir chief delicates the disputation of high questions, 
j *593 Sha ks. 3 Hen, VL n* v. 51. 2598 liARCKLVv belie. Man iv. 
(1603) 345 'I'hc ponipe and deilcitcs used by the ercat estates 
of other ages. 1627 Rui heri okd Lett. ( 1863^ T. 247 There 
1 is no reason that His comforts lx: tw cheap, seeing they are 
delicates. 2741 Voung AV. Th. viii. 819 Her ncctarcous cup, 
Mixt up of delicate.^ for ev’iy sense. 

b. A choice viand ; a dainty, delicacy. 
c 2450 Merlin 6 Yef we haddc but a nu>s.Hc]l brede, we ' 
haue more ioyc and delyie than ye haue with ullu the j 
delicatys of the worlde. 2326 Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W. 153!] ^ 
70 li, To be adinytted to the kynges ownc table, and to taste 
of his deyiityue deiycates. W. I1 moui;h .SVii r. Princ. [ 
(1659) Hunger cooks all meats to dcHcaies. 2676 .Shao- , 
WELL I’irtuoso III, Chc.shire-cheese. ..seems to be a great • 
delicate to the nalale of this aninml. xyxoSi KELK Tatter j 
No. 351 P 4 Keflertions.. which add D«hcatc.s to the Feast 
of a gocul Conscience. x8zo Keats Eve St. Agtws xxxi, ; 
These delicates be ho.ap’d with glowing hand On golden 
dishes. 1870 Mohkis Earthly Par. 1. 1. 304 And many such 
a delicate As goddesses in old time ate. 

to. Ofa person : 'The delight, joy, durli^)(^^ Ohs. 
rare^K i 

1332 Elvot Gi^f. III. xxiv, The Enipcrour ’I’itus..for his ; 
leriiynge and vertuc, was named the (Iclicatc of the wi ride ' 
lawor et delidie huntani generis], 

tDe’licate, v. rare. Obs. [f. DkIiICATK <z.] , 
To render delicate. ; 

2624 W. B. Phitosophey^s Banquet (cd. 2) 6y They dot* { 
dillicatc and niullifie the fiesh. 

Hence BeTioated ppi. a. 1 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Cuidi JPindims 125 These i 
delicAtcd muslins rather seem Than be, you think ? { 

Dalicataly (dedikAIi), adv. (f. Delicate a. + ! 
-LV 5 ^,] In a delicate manner. ! 

tl. In a w.ay that gratifies the senses, csp. the | 
jialate ; sumptuously, luxuriously ; daintily, fasti- | 
diouslv. Obs. j 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. v. 184 Drymke nou^tc ouer delicat ly j 
ne to depc noylher. Ibid. B. xiv. 250 He . . doth hym ii0U3te 
dyne defycatly ne drynke wyn oft. Misyn Fire of Love j 

26 pat I wald not aliyde Ikn w^her liiiyght lie delicately j 
fed. 2555 Euen Decades 117 Bores fleshe wherwith they 
fedde them sclues clilycalely. 2576 Fleming /V r/w//. Epist, ■ 
29a You have received mcc honorably, sumptuously and j 
dclicatly. x6xz Bible t Tim. v. 6 She that liuelh in plea- 
sure [margin, delicatclyl is dead while she liueth. xfigo J kr, I 
Taylor Holy Livifig ii. § 1. 57 Eat not delicately or nicely. ' 
b. With enervating or weakening luxury or in- i 
dulgence ; cfTeminateTy, tenderly. ^ | 

zSSa Wycmk /Vw», xxix. ai Who dclicutli [delicate] fro j 
chudhed mirshitfi his seruaunt, afterward slial feelcti hym 
vnobeisaiint. 155a Huloet, J)eficately, laute, molliier, 
muliebriter. 2896 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 58 The j'oung coxcombs of the TJfe Guards deli- 
cately brought up# 1^3 H. Dalziel Dis. I hgs (cd, 3) 28 Not 
.so liable to attacks of cold as the more delioitely reared. 

2. t a* In a way that gives pleasure or delight ; 
delightfully, beautifully {pbs^. b. ‘With soft 
elegance' (J.) ; with exquisite or graceful fineness, 
softness, etc. Opposed to coarsely. 

2577-87 Hoi.insuku Ireland an. 1533 (R.) He was . . deli- 
catclie in each limb featured. 1(198 Fryer Aec. /•'. India 
4 1*. 199 The Moors build with Stone and Mortar . . making i 
.•imall .shew without, but delic.otcly contrived within. 1735 
Poi'E Ep. Latiy 43 I.adies . . 'Tis to their Change.^ half their 
charms we owe; Fine liy defect, and delicately weak. 
STfe-TB tr, 4 r Ullods Voy, (cd. 3) I. 54 The fox here 
is not mvich bigger than a large cat ; but delicately sliaiied. 
x8as Clark VUT . Atinstr. 1 1, ox Ve cowslips, delicately pale. 
2848 Macaulay H'lsi, Eng, II. 407 The more delicately or- 
ganised mind of Halifax. 1^ Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. HI, 
XXXV. 39 The delicately-wrought foliage of the capitals. 

8. Softly, lightly ; with light or delicate touch, 
gently; with delicacy of feeling. Opposed to 
roughly. 

xfiix Bible x .^am. xv. 32 And Amg came vnto him deli- 
cately [CovKKD. tenderlv, Genev, measantlyj. 2677 S. Lee 
TriumOk of Mercy in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Pa. cv. 19-21 
josepns feet were hurt in irons, to fit him to tread more ^ 
delicately in the Kiii;;'s Palace. tSzgJ. Neal A’m 
than Ii 1 . 3x8 Death in his great mercy, .had breathed utxin j 
it very deficalcly. 2845 M. Pattiron Ess. (1880) I. 19 1 'he \ 
thorny subject which they were delicately shunning in their ' 
conversation. 2854 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 421 Blame : 
which, though delicately exfiressed, w*as perfectly intel- 
ligilde. 


4 . In R way that is sensitive or responsive to the 
slightest influences; sensitively; with nice exactness. 

2792 Mrs. Radclipfe Ront. Forest i, Whose mind was 
delicatciy .sen.sil)1e to the beauties of nature. 1793 Beddoks 
Cakulus 195 The lea.st degree of heat then produces the 
most violent effects upon the fibres thus delicately irritable. 
z8aa S. I.ovrr Handy Andy xx. 179 A very clelicately. 
balanced scale of etiquette. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. I. 
187 How delicately the adjustment of the firessiire can be 
I niMe with this apparatus. 

Belioateneas (ddikAn^). (f. as prec. + 
-NRSN.] The quality of being delicate, delicacy. 
The opiTOsite 01 roisghucss, coarseness, grossness, 
Palsgr. 212/a J)eiycatenesse,/F/Vui///>r. igsaHtn-OET, 
D^catenes, molticia, imdlicies, mniiebritas. 2555 Euen 
Decades 49 They fynde the lyke .softenes or delicatencK to 
Ijee in herbes. 2598 Stow Surt'. x, (1603) 80 They which 
delight in delicatenesse may lie .satisfied with its delicate 
dishes there as may be found elsewhere, xfixx ] 1 iblk Deut. 
xxviii. 56 The tender and delicate woman . . which would 
not aduenture to set the sole of her foote vuon the ground, 
for delicatenesse and lendernc.sse. 1690-08 LAKHKUt Etty. 
Italy Pref. 19 Any young Cravcllcr should leave behind him 
. . all delicateness and cffeininateness. 2676 Trans. Crt, 

, Sptiiu 3x 'I'hc delicnicncss of our Young Prince suffered him 
not to bear the Fatigue. 27»7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Epilepsy, Vounir Children are more subject to the Falling- 
Sickness . . by Kcasun of the Delicateness of the Nerves. 
*^3 D<*f^y efesos 21 Aug., 'To Ixirruw the delicateness of 
[this] Frcncb idiom. 

II Delioate886 (dclikatcs). [mod.F. dilicatessc 
(1564 in Hatzl.), f. iHlicat Delicate: cf. It. delU 
cateim, and older pop. F. words like justtsse, 
vilesse, etc.] Delicacy. 

Vanbrugh ProtK ttlfe 1. it. 150 But 1 have too much 
deiicatesse to make a practice on 't. 2704 Swift T. Tub ii. 
40 All which rcc]uircdf abundance of finesse and deiicatesse 
to manage with ndvantan. 2706 Farquiiak Recruit. Off. 
Epil., The French found it a little too rough for their delv 
catesse. i8u .Svd. J.>oiiRLL Balder xxy, xB6 Let deiicatesse 
Wtxvc his tmn cuticle, and mesh him in. 

tDe'lioative, a. obs. In 5 delyoatyf. [a. 
OF. ddicaiif dve, d.ainty, exquisite.] Of the nature 
of delicacies ; dainty. 

1492 Caxtom Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) v. iii. 337 h/3 
Scene no metes oucr ddycyous nc delycatyf. 
t Dedicatude. Oh . rare. * Dklicatknehs. 

17x7 Bailey II, Delicatude, deliciousnusK. 2775 in Asii. 
tBeli'CO. Obs, Forms: 3-7 delioo, 3''6 -yce, 

4 -ijaa, 5 -is, -ya, -yse ; pi. 3-7 delioea, 4 5 -Ida, 

4 doya, 5 -yoyu, 5-6 -yoes. [a. OF. delke masc. 

L, deliciuvi, and OF. delices lern. pi. 1 .. delUite^ 
-as, delight, plfnsnre, charm ; f. delicAre to allnre, 
entice, flelight. (The L. words have the form of 
the neuter sing, and fern. pi. of an adj. ^d'clicim 
charming, alluring. L. had also the fcin. sing. 
dclicia, whence Itdelizia, Sp., V^.delicia delight.] 

1 . Delight, pleasure, joy, enjoyment. 

a t»MS A ncr. R. 340 Vor his delices, he sel 5 , bc<i 5 forlo 
wiinieii ]>er, 'Kt delicic ince cum filiis hominum.' 2381 
Wyclif tr’f’M, il S'l’lie Ix>rd God had ulawiitid imradise of 
dcfice fro higyunyug. 2439 Lyuc. Chron. Troy 111. xxviii, 
Ciuisinge the ayre enuyron Ini delyse To resemble a very 
uaradysv. 2435 Mikyn Fire of J^ave 96 pe delis of endles 
lufc. 1450-15W Aiyrr. onr Ladye 174 In thy delyces holy 
inollier of God. 1614 T. Auamh Dtvi/s Banquet 3 If she 
discoucts the greeiie and gay flowers of delice. xoglS Jer. 
Taylor in FourC. Eng. /,ett. 104 My delices were really 
in seeing you severe and unconcerned. 268E Evelyn Airs. 
Codoiphin 47 'I'lie love of God and delices of Religion. 

b. Spec. Sensual or worldly jileasure; voluptu- 
ousness. 

a iaa|( Auer. R. 368 pet heo gleowede & gomede .. & 
liuede in delices? 1340 Ayenb. 34 pe ^uodes of hap hyep 
hc^ncsses, richesses, dcliccs, and proNjjerites. r Ch aucku 

/’rti r. T.pt -n For certis delices lien pe appetites of Jry fy«c 
wittes. i4e2;W./Ww«iKqllH)l]. 50'i'ake DC Cristes crosse, 
he saith, and countc wc delices cliiye. 153# More Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks. ^35/3 Paule sayde of wanton wieclowes, that 
the wtedow which liueth in delyces, is dead euen whyle she 
liueth. 2669 (}alk Crt, Gentiles 1. 111. x. jo6 No smooth and 
effeminate cleiices for itching ears. 

2 . Something that affords pleasure ; a delight. 

14. . Pol. Rel, 4 L, Poems (tBHi) 348 To don hym sorwe 
was here delys [rime mya). 2^ Haward Eutropius vii. 

7 ) Hee was called the fovc and ucIkcs of mitnkynde. x 66 a 
Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil, Ep. Dcd. 15 S. Germain’s and 
Versailles, which were then the ordinary residence and dc- 
lices of the King. 1779 Swinburne Trav. Spain xxxiv. (T.L 
2ehra, with all its delices, is erased from the fiice of the earth, 
b. A dainty, delicacy. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 195 h/i .She had no thynge hut 
bariy brede and sometyme lienes. the whichc . . sliu ete for alle 
delyces. 2509 Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner A a viij, There 
with Catos, Delices, 'I'ahacco, Mell. xtea C. B, Stapylton 
Herodian 91 Whence.. many Fragrant .Spices Are brought 
to us, os rare and choise Delices. 

H S^nser stresses de lices, perhaps by confusion 

withllKLlOTEfl. 

1590-6 .SrKNEEK F. Q. It. V. 38 And now he has pourd out 
his ydle mynd In daintie delices, and lavish joyei. Ibid. 
IV. X. 6 An island strong, Abounding all with delices most 
rare. ibid. v. iii. 40.. 

tOeU'dats, v. Obs. rare. [Formed after OF. 
rftf/tViVr (1 a-ifith c.), trans. to rejoice, reft, to enjoy 
oneself, feast, med.L. dcliciart to feast, I L. dclicia, 
-th : ^ Delick, and -ate •*.] 

1 . iulr. To take one's plcaunre, enjoy oneself, 
revel, luxuriate. 

2833 A. H. Partkeneia Sacra 18 iR.» When Flora is dis- 
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posed to deliciate wiih her minions. 1678 Ci'owoutm intell. 
S/sr. 81X 'J'hese Evil Demons Uierefore did as it were Deli* 
ciate and Epicurize in them. , , , , , 

2 . tram, 1 o fill with delight, render dulightfnl, 
delight. 

x6^ R. FHANtrK N&f th. /Vrw. <i8ai) 77 . 1 perceive ^’ou dis- 
ordered, l)Ut not much dcliciated. IbuL zasi Whilst the 
birds hartnoniously dcliciat the air. 

t De'liciaif sb, //. Obs, rare. [ad. L. deliaR'y 
-as: cf. Deuce.] « Dklices, delight.s; joys; 
dainties. 

*S 97 Return /r. raruass. 11. in. iv. J355 laspire 

me streight with some rare delides, Or He dismount thee 
from thy radiant coach. 1607 Wai.kincton Opt, Giass 9 
Charon and Atrupos are com d to call me away from my 
delicies. 

t BelioiO'Sity. Obs, ran. In 5 -iosxte, 
-iousite, diliolouaite. [f. Deliciols or its L. 
or Fr. equivalent. A mecl.L. ^deliddsitas and OK. 
^delmometi were iirob. used, though not yet re- 
gistered.] The quality of being delicious, or of 
affording delight; concr, something in which this 
quality is embodied ; a delicacy, a luxury. 

c Cexta Rom, Ixiii. 994 (Hurl. MS.) To abide still 
with^ delicion-siies. Ibui.t As ofie as the flessh is ouerconic 
with diliciousites. c 1449 Pkcock RePr, 955 To speke and 
write tho wordh in sum gaynes and newte or in sum deli- 
ciosito. 

D^lioioiUI (dni-Jos), a. Also 4-6 -yci-, -Icy-, 
«yoy-} -ouB, -0W86, dilioioa 8 (e, 5 dylyoy-, 6 de- 
lioluB, di-y 6-7 delitiouB, 7 dellshous. [a. OF. 
and Anglo-Fr. deliciatis (later F. deluieus, -cnx) ■« 
Pr, delit ioSy Sp. de/idoso, It. de/idoso, ad. late L. 
delidos-us delicious, delicate (Augustine), f. L. de- 
/iVia, sec Dklicb and -oua.] 

1. Ilighly pleasing or delightful ; affording great 
pleasure or enjoyment. 

In mod. use, usually less dignified than 'delightful', and 
t^xprcsaing an imeiisi:r degree ami lower quality of pleasure. 

c 1300 A. Alis. 38 'rheo wondres, of worm and l^st, Deli- 
ciou.se hit U to lest. 1 1374 Chaicea Roetk. ii. iii. 36 pise 
Imzh faire fnnges . . and only while )ici bcii herd, .fiei Mn dc- 
liciou.se. CXS34 tr. Pol. Vtrg. Kng. I I hi. (C.iinden^ I. 20 
PIcnti ofdelicius rivers, pleas.*iunt 1 ie wuteringe there feldcs. 
i 6 u Litiigow Trap. v. 229 A Delicious incircling H.*irliour, 
indos'd within the middle of the Towne, a zMz Fi*i.i.kk 
ilW/Airx(iB4o)in. 9B3 [(>uy's ClifT] a most delicious place, 
so that a man in many inilc.s riding cannot meet so much 
variety^ os there one furlong doth .'ifTord. 174a Collins 
Ri/(fg. I. 94 K:ich gentler ray, delicious to your i8a4 
DiituiN Comp, till A delicious array of Miltonic trea- 
sures. iMx O'CtJMKY MS, A/ntcria/s Aue. InsA Hist, aOj 
The delicious strain.s of the harp. 1879 Farrar .SV. Paui 
(1883) 349 A green delicious plain. 

b. Intensely amusing or entertaining. 

1641 Milton Apol. viii. Wks. (1847) oV* Deli- 

cious! he had that whole Peyic at command whether in 
Morrice or at May-pole; whilst I. .left so impoverish'd 
of what to say, as to turn iny Liturgy into my Lady's 
Psalter. *851 Kvsktn Stones I (1874) L .^pp. 362 'I'hc 
strut of the foremost cock, lifting one lee at rigiu anglc.s to 
the other, is delicious. x8ti Kinuslf.y llypatia vi. (1879) 71 
A delicious joke it would Imve liecn. 

2 . Highly pleasing or enjovablc to the bodily 
senses, esp, to the taste or smell ; affording exquisite 
sensuous or bodily pleasure. 

1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 9987 Pat s.'ivour sal be ful plen* 
teuouse, And swaswete.and swa dclicioii.s. c 1400 MAL'NOtv. 
(Roxb.) XV. 71 Ane o|^r maner of drinkc gude and delicious. 
(-1440 y'erk Afyst. xxix. 76 Itt is licourc full delicious. 

Dkwes hitrod. Fr . in Pals ^ ir.^ix A quyctc sicpc i.s 
rigiu necessary and dclycinus. 1548 Hall Ghron, 930b, 
In the same delicious climate. 1634 Sta'i'. Hkkik-rt Trav, 
183 Bananas or Pluntanes. .the friiite. .gives a most delicious 
taste and rellish. 1667 Micton P. L. ii. 400 'I'bo soft deli- 
cious Air. X73]i Berkki.ky Akiphr. 1, § i We walked under 
the delicious shade of these trees, 1847 Emerson Kepr. 
Men^ Ihes Gt, Men Wks. iBohn) I. 271 In Valencia the 
climate is delicious, xQso L. H unt A utmo^. 1 1. x. 3 z 'I h ere 
is something in the word delicious which may he said to 
comprize a reference to every specie.s of pleasant ra.sf e. 

t 3 . Characterized by or tending to .sensuous in- 
dnlgcoce ; voluptuous, luxurious. Gbs. 

a Hampolb Psalter ix. 6 Deliciou-sc sifTecciouns of 
Aesc^ lust, a x4jS0 Knt. de la y'(>»r (1868) 54 I'hc flesshc 
is tempted by delirious metes and drinkes, the whiche bcnc 
letcres and kindelcrs of the brondes of lecher^’e. 1563 
Homilies 11. Fasting\, (z8s9)28o An abstinence, .from all de- 
licious pleasures and delectations worldly, xdja LitH(;ow 
Trav. I. 22 Forsaking the delicious lives of the cfremin.itc 
Africans. 16SX-3 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year ; 1678) 339 
The habitual intemperance which is too commonly annexed 
to festival and delicinu.s Tables. 

fb. Of persons: Addicted to sensuous indul- 
gence ; voluptuous, luxurious, dainty. Ohs, 

X393 Gowkk C<»«/ 111 , 33 If that tbou understode. What I 
is to ben delicious, I'hou wuldest nought ben curious, c X450 | 
Mireur Saluacioim 914 Of inetu nor drinkc was sho neure ! 
yhit diliciouse. X483 Caxtom Gold, Leg, zi6/a Thy.se I 
niunckvs ben oner delycious. 1330 PaI-sgr. 300/2 Delyciouse, I 
daynty mouilied or delycate. 1398 Svi.vksi kh Du Bnrtns ' 
II. t. Eden (1641! 84/1 Idleness . . Defiles our body, Vea ; 
sobresl men it makes dilicioiis. 1680 Morokn Geog, Rect. i 
( 1 685} 7 1 The Gentry are . .Cost ly in their Apparel, Itelicious i 
in ihcir Diet x68x W. Koukutson Phraseol. Cm. (1693)448 : 
A delicious mouth or pal.Ttc. ^ j 

llelid^ly (ui'ii'Jasli'', adv. [f. prcc. + -LY 2 .] I 
In a delicious maimer. 

1. So as to afford intense pleasure ; delightfally. j 
c Chauckr .^gr.'s T. 71 Herknynge hhe Mynstrals | 
liir tnynges pleye Beforn hym at the liord deliriously. 1483 ; 


Caxtom Cfuu. Gt, 19 He . . repayred the places ryght de- 
lycyously. 1747 Carts Hist, hng, 1 . 577 No cost being 
spared either to purchase the greatest rarities, or to . dress 
them deliciously. X7J|a A. Young Tm, France 959 There 
was something so deliciou.sly amiable in her character. 1863 
E. C. CiAYTOM Queens of Song 11 . 399 Her voice was in- 
variably pure, true, and deliciously sweet. 1883 Living- 
sTONK /.timbesi v. zo6 'J'he air was deliciously cool. 1883 
Manch, Exam. 19 Dec. 5/3 The explanation is deliciously 
grotesque. 

b. With intense delight or enjoyment. 

1696 Stantioi'B Chr. Pattern (1711) 290 Vet doe.s He. .iin- 
l>ortunc uH to sit and eat deliciously w'ith him. VfdbHtflex. 
upon RuUchU 939 He deliciously iinbiliM the Ejogies that 


Skeat Vhlamfs Poems 994 oeneath its shade he on wo 
sit And dream deliciously. 

ta. I.uxurioualy, voluptuously, sumptuously. 
1303 K. Bmi'nnb l/andl. Synne 907 1 . 6617 Anoher spyce 


ys yn glotonye, To eie oner 
Prose fr. iii. 6 A Songe man 
lyfande and full of many syn 


lyfande and full of many synnys. c x^ Kom. Kose 6799 If 
he have pcravenlure . . T.yvcd over deliciously, xwf N. T. 
(Genev.) LuJke xvi. zg A certayne ryche man, whicn . . fared 


it delycyusly. c X3M Hampolb 
n . . vn-cha.stely and Jelycyousely 
rnnys. c X400 Rom. Rose 6799 If 


(Genev.) Lube xvi. 19 A certayne ryche man, whicn . . fared 
deliciou.s]y etiery day. x6i4 Sir T. Hekukmt Trav, 102 The 
King . . deliciously tooke nts pleasure. 1690 J. Palmer in 


King . . deliciously tooke hts pleasure. 1690 J. Palmer in 
Andros Tracts I. m Did his Excellency lye upon Beds of 
Down, and fare DeliKhuusly every day ? a iBoo CowrKK /Had 
(cd. a) XXIV. 56 The lion . . Makes inroad on the Hocks, that 
he may fare Deliciously at cost of mortal man. 

1 3 . With fondness, fondly. Obs. 

CX400 Test. Ltme 1. (1560)275 h/a She tLove] gan delici- 
ou.sly mcc comfort with sugml words, a 1440 Found. St. 
Partkol. 61 His hors, that so deliciously he louyil, and so 
negligently hailde lost. 2^3 Caxyon Gold. Leg. 143 h/r 
An hereinyte . . rctcyncd nqtnvng hut a catte^ wyth whycne 
he playde ofte and heldc it in his lappe delyciously. 

Deiici 01 l 81 L 6 M (d/li/Dsnes). [f. as prcc. -f- 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being delicious, or highly 
pleasing (now esp, to the senses) : sec the adj. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. DeP, K, vi. xxiii, (1495) 213 Delycy- 
ousnes of nil that In sette on the horde, c xam 'test. Lor>e 
Prol. (1560) 971 b/2 Many men there been, tlmt with ecres 
openly sprad, so moch swalowen the dcliciousnesse of jestes 
and of ryme. 1399 Shaks. Rom. iJ- yul. 11. vi. Z2 'Jlie sweet- 
est honey Is loathsome in its owne dcliciousnesse. nx6sa 
J. Smith .SV/. Disc. i. 12 There is an inwmrd sweetness and 
dcliciousness in divine truth, which no sensual mind ran 
taste or relish. 1731 Johnson Ramb/cr'So. 127 F 4 'J'he dclici- 
uusness of case commonly makes us unwilling to return to 
labour, i860 H awtuorsb Marble Faun xxiv, There was a 
dcUciousness in it that eluded analysis. 

fb. (with//,) A delight. Obs. 
xjAo Bp. Lavtngton Knthus, Meth. A Papists (17^4) L 57 
A \Voman quite deserted, and the Vein of her Spiritual 
Delicioiisncsses dried up in her Aridities. 

1 2 . Voluptuousness, luxurionsness, luxury. Obs. 

c 1440 Gesta Row. 1. xxvi. zoi (Harl. MS.) He folowiihe 

ddiciousnes of the fleshc. 1379 Lvlv A‘N//<//cT(Arb.) 179 
Philautus, hath giuen oucr himselfe to all deliciousnessc, 
rlc.siring. . lo lie dandled in the laps of Ladyes. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 37 He thought . . to banish out of the 
City .all iiisolency, envy, covetousness, and deliciousne.s5. 
1650 Jkk. Taylor Holy Lhung (1727) 242 Do not seek for 
drTiciousnc.ss and sensible consolations in the actions of 
religion, 

1 3 . Fondness for what gives pleasure. Ohs. 

1348 Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 25 So great was 
the dcliciuusnes of thy mouth, 

tDaU'oity. Obs. rare. In 5 -ycyte. [A non- 
ctymological formation from Drlick ; see -ity.] 

I Jcliciousness, dclightfulness. 
c 1483 Digby Alyst. (1882) 111.72 Martha, ful [of] bewte and 
of delyci’tc. Ibid. in. 2039 ,\nd have fed me with fode of 
most dvlycyte. 

Dolict (dfli'kt). [ad. L. delict-urn fault, offence, 
crime, prop, siibst. use of neuter sing, of jia. pplc. of 
delinquPre to fail, commit a fault; see Delin- 
quent.] A violation of law or right ; an oflcnce, 
a delinquency. • 

X3a3 in W. IL Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 43 Their delicts 
and offenses. 1594 Parsons Confer. Success, ii. ix. aot) In 
al criminal nffayres and punishing of ddictes. 16x3 K. C 
'Table A Iph. fed. 31, Deikte^ fault, small offence, x^ Jkr, 
Tavi.ok Gt. Exmtp. ir. ix, 1 17 When the .Supreme Power 
either hath nut power to punish the delinquent, or may 
misse to liave notice of the delict, a 1734 North Exam, 11. 
v. S 43 (1740) 340 W’hercby the proi^r Officer may be 
brought to answer for the Ddict. ^ 1839 At\STiN Jurispr. 
(18791 L Acts, furijearances and omissions which are viola- 
tions of rights orduiiesiire stylcil delicts, iiijuries or offences. 
X87X Mahkiiv Elem. Laiu 1 157 'The French code . . is no 
more cxi)liolt on the .subject or delicts than Blnckstone on 
the subject of civil injuries to which they correspond. 

b. /n flagrant delict ; transd. Lat. in flagrante 
delicto^ Fr. en flagrant dflit^ in the very act of com- 
mitting the offence. 

[1779 Junius Lett. XxviW. (1875) 397/1 A person, taken in 
flagrante delicto, with the stolen goods upon him, U not 
bailable.] x8ao S^tt Jranhoe xxxvi, 'i'aken in the flagrant 
delict by tiie avowal of a crime contrary to thine oath. 1837 
.Sir F. Palgravr Merck, tjr /V/ar(i844) x9t Cases of flaimint 
ddict . . required no other trial than the publicity . . of the 
fact. 1891 G. S. Lavakd Life C, Keene 1. 4 [She] resorted 
to all the time-honoured means of catching scholars in 
tlagrant delict. 

Delietual (dfU'ktfi#&l), a. rare, [f. Delict 
or L. delictum^ after effectnalt^ici] Of or belong- 
ing to a delict 

t8M PosTE Gains ti. Comm. («d. / M3 Both Mora . . and 
Mala fide pussessio have a delictual character. 


tMU«, a«iv«, Obs, rare, [a. F. dJiil 
(13th c. in Hat?.), early ad. U delicdt-uSt on the 
analogy of popular formations like piteous, plii, 
(As a liying word delicatus passed through to 
deVcalo^ Sp. dtlgado^ Cat. and Pr. delgtU^ OP*. deMH^ 
dcMi, delji^ mod.F. dial, deugc^ dougi, A third 
and still later adaptation isr 4 //iVa/: secDBLicATK.)] 
Delicate, fine. 

€ X374 Chaiickr Boeth. 1. i. 5 Her clojies weren maked of 
ry^t delye predes. c 1495 Gervt, Lordschipes 88 Ffor delye 
binm ys more worth ban greet, and pynne more worth^n 
pycice. [1699 Coles, uely, little. (J/</t(>on/.~-Hence in Ker- 
sey, Bailey, .\.sh, etc.] 

IDeligttted (dedig^t^), ppl. a. Surg. [f, L. 
deligdt-us bound fast (see next) •¥ -ed,] Tied with 
a ligature, as an artery. 

x 8 ^ R. Liston Eletn, Surg. (ed. 9) 204 The immediate 
effect of a tightly-drawn ligature is to divide the internal 
and middle coats at the deligated point 1839 Touo Cyct. 
Anat. V. 330A With deligated salivary ducts. 

Daligation (delig^Tan). [ad. L. *delifiation- 
entf n. cf action from dcttgiire to bind fast, bind up, 
f. Db- I. 3 -I- tigdre to bind. Cf. mod.F. d/Hgation 
in Surgery. In sense a, taken in sense of med.L. 
disligarCf OF. deslier. mod.F. ddier to untie ; see 
De- I. 6.] 

I. 1 . Snrg. t ft- Bandaging ; a bandage. Obs, 

x66i Lovell HisUAnitn, 4 Min, 340 By reason of tumours 

or dcHgatioii. 1676 Wisrman Snrg, (J.), J'he third intention 
is deligation, or retaining the parts so joined together. tjA 
W. Blair Soldieds Friend Useful for the temporary cle- 
ligation of wounds. i8j|7 Dunguson Dki, Med, 289 s.v. 
Deligatim, The deligution of wounds formerly embraced 
the application of dressings, &c. . . Deligation is hardly ever 
iLsed now as an J^nglish word. 

b. The tying of an artery, etc. with a ligature. 
1840 R. Lisi'ON Elem. Su^. 11. (ed. 9)477 For aneurism at 
the angle of the jaw, the i>oint of deligation must in a great 
measure depend on the si/c of the tumour ^ x^ Braith- 
WAiTE Retrospect Med. LXXXVIII. 22 Deligation of large 
Arteries by uppliention of two ligatuics, and division of the 
Vessel between them. 

II. ta. An unbinding, loosening. Obs. 

1630 Ashmolk Chym. Collect.^ 73 In such a l>issolutiuii 
iiiul imturall Sublimation, there is made a deligation of the 
Elements. 

tBeli'gature. Obs. \f,\..dcligdre{^t^fiToc.), 
after ligature ; see -ukb.] A bandage. 

x6io Barkouch Meth. P/tyskk III. lli. (1639) 183 He must 
use apt and convenient dcligutures and trus.ses. 
Beligent, obs. form of 1 )ilk;knt. 

Baligllt (dndl t), sb, Forins: 3 6 delit, (3 
dolijt),4-6 delyt(e, -lite, (5 delytte, 6 daily te), 
6- delight. ^ME. delit t a. OK. delit (-<?//), ( « Pr, 
dclietj Sp. deleitCy It. diletto)^ f. stem t)f dcliter vb. 
The etymological delitc is found as late as 1590, 
but earlier in 16th c. it had generally Ixien sup- 
planted hy delight y an erroneous spelling after lignty 
flight, ctc.l 

1 . The tact or condition of being delighted; 
pleasure, joy, or gratification felt in n high degree, 

a 2993 After. R. 279 .So sonc so me . . let pene lust gon in- 
ward & delit waxen, a 2940 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 201 pc 
muchcle delit of pine swetnesse. 2340 Cursor At, 8 164 
(Fairf.) pai h.Tilscd him W'lp grutc delitc. r 2386 Chaucer 
Prol. 335 I'o lyuen in delit w.is cucrc his wone, For he 
was Epicurus owene sonc. iM Afirr. Afag., Dk, Clar- 
ence xxxix, In study set his hole delitc. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 
III. ii. 14s Sounds, and sweet aires, that sine delight and 
hurt not. 2736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 79 'The gratification 
itself of every natural passion must be attended with delight, 
2793 CoLEKiDGK Poems, The Rose, He gazed I he thrilled 
with deep delight 1 x86o 'I'vNnALi. Glac, 1. v. 38, I had read 
with delight Coleridge’s poem, 

b. Phr. 7 o take or have delight {in a thing, in 
doing, to do), 

t 7 'o have delight was formerly used as to desire, Fr. 
avoir envie (see quols. 2470, 1477). 

t'xa3o Hali Meid. ^ And habbcfS mare delit pcrhi pen 
aide o^re habbefl i likiiigc of pe worlde. a 1300 Cursor At, 
93339 (Cott.) Bot suld pai haf a gret dclite, To se bam sctlid 
in pair site. CX490 Hknhy Wallace viii, 1626 The nobill 
king . . Had gret delyte this Wallace for to se. 1479 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dktes 1, 1 had delyte & axed to retie some 
good historye. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vj, The delite 
that men take in the savour and etyng of them, a 2369 
Kimgrsmvll Confl. Satan (1578) 49 When he hath a deiite 
in that that he tioeth. c x6oo Shaks. Stmn. xxxvii. 1 As a 
decrepit father takes delight To see liift active child do detnls 
of youth. 1639 J. Wright tr. Camus* Nature's Paradox 
Z9 [He] took more delight in Arms than at his Book, 
lyao Adv. CaPt. R, Boyle 28 Gardening was wliat I always 
took delight in. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 9) 111 . 184 The 
branch of knowledge . . in which he takes the greatest 
delight. 

t Hence delight-taking. 

i6so W. Sclatbr Expos. 1 Theu. (1630) 468 Pleasure or 
delight-taking in the partie loued. 

2 . Anything in which one takcf delight, or which 
affords delight ; an object of delight ; a source of 
great pleasure or joy. 

a laas Ancr. R. 109 ^s cos . . is a swetnesse & a delit of 
heorte. 1^ Hampolb Pr. Consc. 969 Bot in his delytis 
.settes his hert fast, c tape Mavndrv. (Roxb.) xv. 66 It es a 
place of delytea. tM Siiaiu. Merry IV, v. v. 158 Why, 
Sir lohn, do yon thfnice . . that eoer the deufit could hane 
made yon our delight t 1697 Drvoen Virg, Past, v. 65 
Daphnis, the Fields Delight. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit, 204 Be 
Homer’s works your study and delight. 1848 Macaulav 
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Hisi, Eng, 1. 396 The ooetry and ekniuenca of Greece hod 
the delight of RBiSgii nod Falkland. 

S. The quality (in objects^ which causes delight; 
quality or faculty of delighting ; charm, delightful- 
ness. Now only 

r ia|l^ Chauckr Z. tK 1199 Vida, With sadyl nd en> 
broudit with dctyt. Moo-eo Dunbar ThhtU 4* Rest 145 No 
flour is so perfytj .So lull of vertew, plcsans and delyt. c i6eo 
Shakh. Sann, cii. xa Sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight sflfla Gkrbirr Princ, 38 The l^ouver at Paris . . with 
the delight of the annexed Tuflleries. iSoa Worusw. Poem, 
She was a Phantom of delight When first sme gleamed upon 
my sight. 

Daligllt (dfl^i't), V. Forms : 3-7 delite, 4-6 
delyte, (4 delytte, 4-5 dilyte, 6 delyt), 6 de- 
lyght, 6- delight. [MH. delite-n, a. OF. delitier 
{'leitier, -Uter, diter) « Pr., Sp. dekeiar, .Sp., Pg. 
deleitar, It. dekttan, dikttart\-\j, deketdre to 
allure, attract, delight, charm, please, freq. of deli- 
chc to entice away, allure : cf. Delicious. The 
current erroneous spelling after lisht, etc. arose in 
the i6thc., and prevailed about 1575: the Bible 
of 1 61 1 occasionally retained delite^ 

1 . trans» To give great pleasure or enjoyment to ; 
to please highly. F'requently in pass, (const, with, 
al, + in, or with infin.). Also absol, 

cigoo K, Alls. s8oa So hy ben delited in that art That 
wery nc ben hy neuere cert, c 1374 Ciiauckk A nei, 4 A tr. 
3(56 But for I . . was so besy you to delyte. 1535 Fisiikk 
( 1876) 366 The loue of this game dcliteth him so muche. 
11(74 Fi.kmino Panopl, Ppist, 151, I «nm mervciously de- 
lighted with merrie conceites. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pot, 1. 
(16761 70 The stateliness of Houses, .delighteth the eye. 1673 
Ray Jonm. Lew C, 395 The Italians are in-catly delighted 
in Pictures. 1704 Pope Spring 67 If Windsor-shadts delight 
the matchless maid. x8^ Macaulay hist. Eng III. 496 
Charles, .wns delighted with an ndviscr who had a hundred 
pleasant . . things to say. 1873 Black Pr, Thule xxii. 371 
If the money belonged to me, 1 should be delighted to keep 
it. 187$ JowETT Plato (ed. a) 1. 476, 1 was quite delighted 
at this notion. 

b. rejl.^ 2 . 

1303 K. Brukne Handl, Syuue 3086 ^yf delyte )k: 
oflyn stoundcs, Yn horsys, haukys, or yn hoiindcs. c 13^ 
Cursor M. 1560 (Fairf.) A-niong caymys kyn, hat dehtet 
hcun al to syn. zjfia Langl. P, Pi, ^V. 1, 39 l,ot . . Dilytede 
him in drinke. 1477 ^^^*<** R>vkrs (Caxloni Victes 1 
A gentyliiinn..whiche grelly delited hym iiiallcvcrtuuu.se 
. ,tnyiige.s. 1611 BiBf.F, Ps. cxix, 16, 1 will delight my scife in 
thy statutes. 1634 SirT. Hkkuert Trav. 199 Me has many 
Elephants with whose M.ajcstie he gre.ally delights him- 
scife. xyia Collins Eelog, iii. 36 Fair happy maid I. . Witii 
love delight thee. x8a8 DTsrakli Chas, /, 1. v. 95 A life of 
pleasure- to delight himself and to be the delight of others. 

2 . inlr. (for re/i.) To be highly pleased, take 
great pleasure, rejoice : a. in or I0 do (anything). 

_ a xa«s Ancr, R, 53 Kuc. .iseih hinc ueir, (k ueng to dditcii 
i J>c biholdunge. a 13x5 Prose Pxalter lli]. 17 pou nc shall 
nou^t deliicn in sacrifii'cs. c 1385 Chat ;ckk L,ii. IV, 415 
Yet hath he made Icwde folkc delyte 'J'u serue yow. a X450 

I. e Morte A rth. yjxj Suche wo. h.aiic delyted in. 1533 John 
AP Rick in Pour (., Emj^, Lett. 33 He delited inochc in 
ulaying at dice and cardes. 1348 Mall Chron. An 
1 line, wherein he delighted muche to be. 1603 Siiakh. Mmb. 

II. iii. 5^,7 ^c labour M'edelight in pliysicks painc. i6ix Bihli-: 
Ps. Ixviii. 30 Scatter thou the people that dclitc in wane. 
1634 .SirI. Mkrhkrt Trav, x6 They delight lodawbeand 
nmlce their skin glister with grc.nsc. 1710 Steklk (k Auoison 
Taller No. 254 F i There are no Books which I more de- 
light in than Travels. 1869 Frkkman Norm. Couq. (1876) 

III. xii. 145 The obsolete titles delighted in by the Latin 
writei s. 1874 Morlky Compromise (1886) 39 We know the 
kind of m.an whom this system delights to honour. 

b. ahsol. (witliout const.). 


*393 fh.*wER Cim/ III. ;!43 And she .. So ferforth made 
him to dclite Through lust. 1309 H awks Past, Pleas, x. ii, 
Divers i>ersons in sundry wyse delyght. 

0. trails/, of thinp, 

1477 B. Googk Ileresoach's Husk i. (1586) 33 b, The Be.inc 
delighteth in riche and wel dounged ground. 1697 Pa.mpifk 
Toy. I. iii. 34 The Manatee delights to live in brackish 
Water. 18 ^ Johnston Exp. Agric. n6 The hop delights 
in woollen rags. 

+ 3. tnins. To enjoy greatly ; ^to licligkt in. 

a 1450 AOt/. dela 7our(i66B) 63 The w'hiche makithe hyni 
to desire and delile foule plcsaunce of the synne of lechery. 
iMx Sylvkrtkr Du Rartas i. iv. llmvc-niindccl 

Mars . . Delighting nought but Battails, blood, and murder. 
160a Ba8.sk Eleg. i. 3 Who lou'd no riot, tho delighted sport. 
16x8 T. Smyth Z/m Berkeleys (1883) II, 285 Shec often went 
with her husband part of those hunting journey's, delighting 
her croslxow'e. 


BeliglltAble (dn»i'tabT), «. [f. Dk- 

LTOHT V. or sb. -f -ABLE : Containing the same elc* 
ments as the MP!. Delitablk.] Affording delight 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxiv. zo (Jueen of mountainous 
h^hts. of all Forests leafy, delightable. 

SeUglltad (dfloPtM), ///. a. [f. Dkligut V. 
and sb. + -El).] 

1. P'illed with delight, highly pleased or ratified. 

<1x687 Waller On His Majestps Escape (K.), About the 
keel delighted dolphins play. x^7 Lowell A home 4 Below 
I, What health there is In the frank Dawn’s delighted eyes. 

ta. Pmclowed or attended with delight; affording 
delight, delightful. Obs. 

With the first quot. cf. Deligiitful r, quoL 1600. 

1609 Shakb. Aleas./or M. 111. i. lai Hub sensible warme 
motion to become A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bath in fierie floods, or to recide In thrilling region of 
thicke-ribhod ice, 1604 — 0 th. i. iii. 290 If Vertuc no de- 
lighted Bcautie lacke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 104 By 
supping a delighted cup of extreame poyson. 1667 Pkimatt 


City 4 C, Build. Ded., Your quick and delighted equitable 
dispatch of such Diflerences as have come before you. 1747 
Collins Passions 30 But thou, O Hope . . What was thy 
delighted measure? 

Sdli'g'htddly, ndv. [-LY 2 .] In a delighted 
manner. 

^ x8oo Coleridge Piceoltuu. it. iv. Delightedly dwells he 
mong fays and tali.sman.s. 1879GE0. Kliot Theo. Such ix. 
i^A man delightedly conscious of his wealth. 

Dellghter (di'l^i•tOJ^. [-eu.] One who de- 
lights ; one who takes delight in (anything). 

^ a x6w Barrow Serm. Wk.*!. 1687 1. xvii. 950 A dclighler 
m telliug bad stories. 1715 l^nd. Gaz. No. 53G0/9 All 
Persons that arc delighters in Plants and Flowers. 1705 
Stanhope Paraph r. II. 366 To draw a grc.iter Guilt, upon 
llm Dclighter in, than upon the Commitcr of, them. 
DolightfVll (dfl<')i‘tfiil), a. Also 6 delyte-, 
delite*. p. Dei.iciit {delile) sb. + pul.! 

1. Affording delight ; delighting ; highly pleas- 
ing, charming. 

1530 i*ALSGR. yiy/a Dclytcfiill, that mochu dclytelh, <4'- 
litenx. x5S3 ’i< Wilson Khet. (i.sBo) 3 Or.'itours 

inustc use deutcfull wordes and luxigcs. 1500 Spenser P\ Q. 
i. iv. 4 Goodly galleries .. Full of fairc wmdowvs and de- 
lightful Iwwrcs. I). Pell /w/r. Sea 'J*o Rdr. A vij. 

What dcliglitfullcr thing canst thou read than a Theam or 
.Subject of the .Sea. 1067 Milton P.L. i. 467 Kimmon, 
whose delightful Scat Was fair DaniasiniK. Cowrnn 
Lett. 31 Oct., Was_ there ever anything so dcUghttul as the 
nuisic of the Paradise I.ost7 1848 Dickens Domhey xxxv, 
'Phat delightfulleNl of cities, Paris. 1870 i.owKLL Study 
Wind. (iSyt) x One of the must delightful liooks in my 
father’s library. 

ta. Full of or experiencing delight ; delighting 
in, delighted with. Obs. 

a ij^lscc Deligiitfi’li.y^I. 1576 Fleming / i/wA 
392 Shake, off that delighifull desire whiche you have to be 
convcrsaunl in the Cilie. s6oo C. Si'fiON Learn to Die 
(1634) 16 Too chilling a doctrine for our delightful dispo. 
sitions. i6o« 1 Ianiel Hymen's Tri. v. i, We are f;Uid to sec 
you thus Dcliehtfnl. x<^ A. 1 .ovkll Bergerac's Com. Hist. 
axjnic Nym^ Kccho is so delightful with their Airs. 
jDeligntMly (dfloi-lfuli), oilv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] 

1. In a delightful manner ; in a way that affortls 
delight; charmingly. 

1580 Sidney ..‘Iaiivki'm- i. (R.), Tho fl»x;k of un.sj^akablc 
virtues, held up delightfully in that Ixcst buildeil foul. x6b5 
Bacon Kss. Gardens (Arb.) 558 'fhosc which Perfume the 
Aire most delightfully. 1788 Mad. D'Arulav Diary 2 Jau,, 
My dear father was delightfully well and gay. x^ C. 
Bronte 7. xvi.(i873) '<5** delightfully : it w.is 

a treat to listen to her. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111. '»>Si 
The air to-day is delightfully frc.sh. 

ta. With experience of deliglit, delightedly. 

<1x5^ K1N0K.SMVLL Touji. Satan \is7^\7 It nm.st bhutle 
up thine eyes from deiigntfully seeing sin, 1678 Wanlev 
ITond. Lit, World Ded. Aii, I'he.sc thing.s I h.ivc many 
times delightfully considered of. 17M C. Wesley Hymn, 

* Forth in Thy Name For I’hec delightfully [toj employ 
Whate’er Thy ljountcou.s grace hath given. 
DdligfbtAllliesS (d/'ldi'tfulnes). [f. as jircc. 

-NEHH.] 

1. The state or quality of being delightful. 

*579 Lvly Euphnes (Arb.) 49, 1 hope the delightfulnesse 
of the one wil attenuate the tediousiiesseof the other. 1674 
Pi.AYi oKi.1 Skill Rtus. 1. 59 Which Musick, by its Variety 
and Dclightfuhic.ss, allayeth the Passion.s. 1777 Sib W, 
Jones Ess. i. 163 'I'lxe dciightfuincss of their climate. ^ X83X j 
Gkrvii.lk Mem, Geo. /I' (1875) II. xv. iB», Admuration of | 
the l)cauly and dclighlfulness x»f the place. 

1 2. Of persons : The stale of being delighted or 
of feeling delight. Obs. 1 

*5^ Sidney . Ircadia (1613) 148-9 But our desires’ tyraii- 
iiicall extortion T>oih force v.s Iheic to set our chiefe delight 
fi’hiesse Where but a baiting-place is .'xIl our portion. x6o8 
Machin Dumb Put. iv, i. The (Juecn is all for revels ; her 
ixigh heart . . Bestows itself upon delightfulness. 

IDalighting (dfbi tiq;, vbl. sb. 1 .] The 
action of the verb Delight ; delectation. 

a 1385 Prose Psalter x v. 1 1 J )elityngcs ben in py ri^t honde j 
viilo he citde. zSm-bo Dl'niiak Poems 71 1/34 Bettir | 
war leif my paper quhyte. And tak me to yihir delyting. I 
X58X Sidney Afiol. Poetrie (Arb.) 37 Beautifying it both f«*r ' 
further teaching, and more delighting. Sir K. Baker 

in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. Ixxxiv. a His Tabernacle.s . . 
must needs w'ork in me an infinite delighting. 

D6li*ghti]l§f, ppl. <». f-iNG 2.] That delights 
(in the different senses of tne verb). 

1963 Form of Medit. in Liturg. .Sen>. Q. Eliz. (1847) 504 
With wines, spices, silks, and other vain costly delighting 
things. iSW*!’. M(oufe r) Silkwormes 2r> Full of dcliuhting 
chiiugc, and learning greate. 18x4 Forgery lv. ii. Let me 
. .prmse Heaven fur the delighting pledge. 

Hence DeliflitiiiglF mlv. 

160a Carkw Cornwall 13a b, A walk which . . my selfc 
haue oftentimes dclightingly seenc. 1660 Jer . Tavijor Duct. 
Duhit. IV. i. (R.), Though he did not con.Hent clearly ami 
delightingly to Seguiri’s death. 1836 Nw Monthly Mag. 
Xl.Vl. 425 Readers who delightiiigly believe, that (etc.]. 

DeUglltleM (dfbi'tles), a. [-lkhs.] Void 
of delij^t ; affording no delight. (The opposite 
of delightful.) 

1380 Sidney Arcadia ni. (1622) 287 Turning away her 
feeble sight, as from a delightlc&se obicct. c 1730 Shknstonk 
Elegies xi. 8 And we, delightlcxs, left to wander home 1 
1890 Blackib sEsekylns II. x6 For this thou shalt keep 
watch (^u this dclightless rock. 

BaliglitSOltta (dfhi'ts^m), a. Also 6 delyt-, 
delite-. [f. Delhi ht sb. + -some,] «• Delightful. 
(In 1 7 th- c. in frequent use ; now only literary.) 


tjjoo^ Dunbar Poems Ixiv. a Delytsum Ivllie of everie 
lustyiies. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Kpisi. 409 up and abotu 
the picasaunt and delightsome hflies. iflor Wkbvkr Mirr. 
Mart. E j b, Date is delightsome In resiicct of night. 16x1 
Bible Afal. HI. 12 Ye shall be a delightsome land. 1697 
Damwer Toy. I. xvl 454 whole Town was very clean 
and delightsome. 1760 Strknk Serm. x. (1773) 64 When lie 
reflected upon this gay delightsome structure. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Vtsiou tjr Poets, A mild dclightsowe melancholy. 
1878 Shairp in Con temp. Rert. 685 AH who care to visit. . 
that delightsome land (the Scottish Border]. tjl9a Field 19 
Nov. 770/t This delightsome, if quick-fleeting, season^ 

Deii’ffLtMiucly, aJv. [ 1 . prcc. + -i-y *.] In 
a de]iglH.some mnniier ; delightfully, joyously. 

1376 Fleming Pampl. Fpist. 227 The ffrassenoptier . , was 
dehghtsomly disuosed. xOoo Surflet Coirntrie Farme vli. 
IxL I'he niisKcn .. singeth .sweetly and delightsoinely. 
a *603 T. Cak-iwhigiit Confut. Rhem. N. T*. (1618)84 A man 
is wifltngly, dcsirou.sly, and dclightsomly holden vndcr sinne. 
1881$ TennysoN Balm 4 Balan, 1 h.Tve not lived my life 
dchghtxomcly. 

Deli’ghtsomeiiass. [f. ns prec. 4 -mess.] 

« DeLIGH’I’FULS hXH. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Rpisi. 430 The delightsomnesse of 
}u.s nehaviouM. 1670 T. .Sidkn Hist. Serutntes 11. A little 
Town called by the Inhiibitants Cola, from the delightsoni- 
ness of the place. 1866 Kuskin Cnnvn Wild ( V<W 1. 74 *l'o 
repent into delight and delightsumeiiess. 1883 J. Parker 
TyneCh. 334 Tell a stone-deaf man what nuisic is ; dwell on 
its delight.someness. 

tSa-ligible, a. Obs. [f. J^. dclig-Pre to choose 
■¥ -BLK.] Worthy to be chosen, desirable. 
x68o Mollingwontk Peuit. J, Markeiman it Those ioys 
and pleasures which render humane life any ways deligiblc. 

t l)6li*gliate, V. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 -f 
L. lign-um wood.] trans. 1 o depiive of wood. 

1699 Kullkr Ch. Hist. IX. iii. ft 34 Dilapidating (or rather 
deli^ating his Bishoprick, cutting down the wxxtds thereof 1. 

t Doli'inate, v. Obs.- “ p. stem of L. delhndt- 
ns filed off, f. De- I. a -h timdre to file.] 
i6a3 Cdcueram, Dclimate, to file or sluiue from off a 
thing. X656 in Blount Ghssogr. 

Dillimit (dfli mil), V. [a. F. dHimiUer (1773 
in llalzf.), ad. L. d'dimitdre to mark out as a 
boundary, f.'DK- 1 . 3 + llmitdre to bound, Itnus, 
limil-tm boundary, limit,] Irans. To mark or de- 
termine the limits of; to define, ns a limit or 
boundary. 

xBsa (ji.ADsroNK Gltan. IV. v. 144 Other imtloas are to 
delimit for thnusclvus the possessions and status of the 
clRivy. 1889 Times xo Apr. 9 The question of delimiting 
the Kii.s.so-.\rgli.in frontier. 

Deliiuitate (dfU*miU’*t), v. [f. ]>pl. stem of 
L. dellmitdre : see prcc.] ^iprec, 

.»8«4 Mauih. Fxam, 3 lice. 5/s 'I'be territory of the Aiiso- 
ciutiou as delimit.iled on an up|>ended map. 1891 Times 18 
May, The Commission to delimitate the frontier between 
Burmuh and Siam. 

Seliniitatioil (dflimit^bj^n'. [a. F. diUimi- 
tation (1773 ill Ilatzf.), n. of action from ddimiter 
to Deli&tit.] The action of delimiting ; the fact 
of Udng delimited ; determination of a limit or 
boundary; esp. of the fronlier of a territory. 

1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xvi. 1 16 'Phe delimitation of 
those IxTunds within which a statcsnian’R dispensation should 
be confined. x868 Gladstone Jmr, Mundi iv. (i86g) iro 
They Iterrilorial names] came to signify districts of fixext and 
known delimitation. Leeds Men ury 13 Mar., The dc- 
Hmitatiuii of the frontier of Turkestan and Kashgar. 
DulimitatiTe (dfli mit^Miv), a. [f. dclimitdt-, 
ppl. stem of dclimitdre to Delimit + -ive.] Hav- 
ing the function of delimitation. ^ 

1887 spectator \ Sept. X171 A Deiiinitattve Commission is 
to mark out the frontier. 

Delimitize ; .sec De- II. 1. 
t Deli*ne» V. Obs. AUo 6 delyne. [ad. L. 
dclTned-rc : sec Delineate. Cf. Aline v., and mod, 
K. ddim^er ■ I .ittri^).] trans. To mark out by lines ; 
to outline, sketch; » Delineate v. i, a. 

*589 I VIC Fortif. 36 Proceede as in llie deiyning of n bill- 
warkc. <1x734 Nori h Exam. (i74u.> 52^ A certain Plan 
hud lieen deliiicd out for a farther Proceeding. 
Deliueablo (dfli'nf|ab*l), a. rare. [f. L. dc- 
lined-re to Delineate; sec -ble.] Capable of 
being delineated. 

1661 Ff.ltham Resolves, l.uwria, etc. Ixitt. xvii. 85 In 
either Vision there is something not dclineable. 

t l)6lill6ftllieilt (dfli*ni|fim(fnt). Ohs. [f. L. 
delfned-re: scc-ment; c(. lineament.] The action 
of delineating, or an instance of this ; delinea- 
tion. 

1993 Nasiie Christ's T. (1613) S7 The dclineament of 
wret^ednesse, i6xa .SkLt>kN Dray! on's Poly^olb. xi. Notes 
tBi For similitude of dclinetimeius .ind coinposturc. 1693 
H. More Antid. Ath. 11. v. (17x2) 5a The more rude and 
cureless strokes and delineaments of Divine Providence. 

Deli'neata* ///• <trch. or poetic. L. 
dHmedt-us, pa. pple. of deUnedre : see next.1 De- 
lineated; traced out, portrayed, described, etc. 
(Also used as a participle.) 

1906 Edw. IJ!, ti. ii. 27 Still do I see in him delineate HLh 
mother's visage. 1607 TontRLi. Four/. Beasts (16581 247 
Such an even and delineate proportion. 1610 Bainbbidce 
Descr. late Comet ix 'Hiat forme which, .is dmtneate in the 
plani-spheare. 1773 J. Roes Fratricide v. 508 (MS.) But 
where » tlie Muse cun give delineate life To heavenly l*b>Tsa. 
1848 Bailey Festns Proem (ed. 3' 7/1 And for the soul of 
moil delineate here. 

21 * - i 
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OelinMite (d/'li n/|<H), v. Also 6 delineat, | 
6-7 delinlat(o. [f. ppl. stem of L. dcUtudre to 
outline, sketch out, f. I)e- I. 3 + Unedre to draw 
lines, linea line ; cf. depirt, describe.] 

1 . irons. To trace out by lines, trace the outline 
of, as on a chart or map. 

1550 W. Cti'NNiNcuAM Cesmegr. Glosu t Geographie docs 
deumat. and set out the universal earth. i6sa Dhayton 
Polyak A b, 1 'he Map, lively delineating to thee every 
niouiitaine, forrest, river and valley, ivso llEKKaLSV Print. 
Hum. KHtnul. § ivj When therefore 1 delineate a triangle 
on paper, i860 Maury Phys. Gfiog. Sea viii. § 400 Other 
currents . . delineated on [the] Plates. 1870 F. K. Wilson 
CA. Lindisf. 6( The exact position is delineated on the 
plan, 

2 . To trace in outline, sketch out (something to 
l;e constructed) ; to outline ; * to make the hrst 
draught of* (J.). 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. j), Delintate. to draw the pro* 
portion of anything. x6ax Milton C/i. Giwt. ii. (1851) loj 
Ood.. never intended to leave the govcniincnt thereof dc- ! 
lineatcd here in such curious architecture to be patch ’t after- ! 
wards. X870 Marvkll Corr, cliv. Wks. 1872-3 II. 338 Not ' 
willing nor prepared to deliniate his whole propoK,*ill. ^ 1764 j 
Vxwi i notary vl 1 15. 172, 1 have endeavoured to delineate 
such a process. X875 Jowktt Plato led. a) V, 394 Our laws 
and the whole constitution of our state having been thus 
delineated. 

3 . To represent by a drawing; to draw, por- 
tray. 

x6xo GuiLLtM Heraldry in. vii. (i66i.^l 130 Plants.. de- 
lineated with lims, sprigs, or branches. 1646 .Sir T. Bkownl 
Pseud. Kp. V. xi. 251 With the same rca.sou they may de- 
lineate old Nestor like Adonis. 17^ Sullivan vierv Xat. 

1 They were accused of being Antnropomorphites ; deline- 
ating the Almighty as they did with hands, with eyes, and 
with feet. 1865 Orutk Plato I. i. 17 If horses or lions could 
paint, they would deliue;ite their gods in form like them- 
selves. 

fig. To portray in words; to dcscrilx*. 

^ a 16x8 Ralfigii (JOi It followcth, to delineate the region 
in which God first planted his delightful garden. x6te J. 
Ciiamhkrlaynk {titie\ .Sacred Pocui, Wherein the nirlh. 
Miracles, &c. of the Most Holy Jesus are Delineated. 
1791 PoswHLL JokusoH Introd., Whcli I delineate him with- 
out reserve. x868 Nkttleship Uratvning lutrod. 3 Great 
as is his power in delineating all human passion. 

Hence Deli'neatlug vhl. sb . ; also attrib. 

1603 Dray roNj!?tfr. It'arsvu Ix, The I«*)nd-skip, Mixture, 
and Delineatings. 18*3 J. l’An<:o<;K Dom. A 142 The 

Delineating Ink. .for ocTincating upon stone. 

Delineation (dninrV<’|dn). Also 6-7 deli- 
niation. [ad. L. detinedUdn-enty n. of action f. 
drlTmdre^Xo pKt.iNE.viK. So in K. (Pare, 16th c-).] 
The action or product of delineating. 

1 . The action of tracing out something by lines ; 
the drawing of a diagram, geometrical figure, etc. ; 
toner, a dniwing, diagram, or figure. 

1^70 Ihi.LiNGSi.KY Elulid I. ii. II Whereupon follow dluers 
delmeattoiis and construct i«)i)s. xsSp PirrrKNHAM P.ng, j 
Potsie III. (.Arh.) 159 Declination^ delineat ion^dimention. 
are scholasticall lermes in deede, and yet very proper. 1646 
Sir T. Brown k /Vrnf. F.p. vi. viii. 314 In the deliniations of 
many Maps of Africa, the River Niger cxceeclcth it about 
ten dcgree.s in length. 1774 J. Mythol. II. 234 'J'hc 

didincations of the sphere nave by the Greeks, .been greatly 
abused. iBt 1 Pinkkrton Pet ml, I. 335 U'lurc arc generally 
several colours together, and these are arranged in stripeu, 
dotted, and clouded deline.'vtions. 

2 . The action of tracing in outline something to 
be constructed ; a sketch, outline, plan, rough draft. 
Usual! 

isBx i rl.vKUKCK Pk. of Notes 939 Painters, .when they in- 
tend to paint a King, first draw out the i)roportion upon a 
table, .a man may by that delini.ation. .easely perceiiie lliiit 
the Image of a King is there p.'iinted. 1678 Cuuworth 
InielL Syst. 132 In the Seed is ronteiiied the Whole De- 
lineation of the Future man. 1709 Wollaston Rtlig. xVat. 

6, I call it only a Delineation, or rude draught. X853 
Mamsokn Early Pur it. 92 Cartwright's bold .tsserlion, ih.Tt 
the ,New 'i'estament contains the exact delineation of a 
Christian church. 

3 . The action or manner of rc])rcsenting an object 
by a drawing or design; pictoriiil representation, 
portraiture ; toner, a portrait, likeness, jdeture. 

1594 Carkw Hnarids Exam, ffVts(i6i6)f)o If with a bad 
pensiil he draa* ill fatumred shapes, and of bad delineation. 
1615 Cnookr Eftdy 0/ Man 17 If Galen would not haiie 
TMants and Hearbes painted, .how would hee haue endured 
the delineation of die parts of our bodyT x8ox Strutt 
,\pfiris ij- Pasf. t. i. 12 7 ’his delineation .. taken from a 
nianusenpt .ind illuminated early in the fourteenth century. 
1831 liHKWNTRK Nat. Afape iv. (iSjp 86 We shall have 
phantasms of the most permet delineation. 

4 . 'riie action of portraying in words. 

1603 Danihi. Def. Ehitne {rjiy) In these Delineations 
of 1664 11 . More Myst. Iniq. v. 11 I,ct us liegin 

then with the delineation of the first meinlierof this hideous 
Mj'-tery. 1781 Cuu'i'RR Let/, 10 Oct., My delineations of. 
the heart are fruin my own cxiiertence. x8^ Kmkrson Soc. 
SfSolit., /iks. W’ks. (Bohn) 111 . 82 Xenophon's dclincution 
of Athcni.\n manners. 

ts. IJnral descent or derivation. Obs. rare. 

i6e6Ci. WIooncO'^KKjtr. J/ist. /7>stineCgb From him, by 
order of deliiiealion and rlghtfulLsuccessian, the kingilom 
discended to Arirnlia. 

DttlineatiTe (d;ii-n4V'bv), a. [f. [ipl stem of 
L. delinetin to l)KiijNifi\TE 4 -tvk.] Pertaining to 
delineation ; tending to delineate. 

x89a Clerks Fam. Studies Homer x. 276 The delineative 
Inbiying of the Shield of Achillea. ' 


Delineator (d/')i*n/i^it9i). [agent-n. in L. form 
from dtlTnedre to DKLiNBATjB.1 

1. One who delineate% sketcTies, or depicU. 

178a V. Knox Ess. 52 (R.) We are tenmtea to exclaim, 
with a modern delineator of characters, * Alas, poor human 
nature '. 18x3 W. H. Ireland Stribbteomauia aoa An un- 
biassed deline.'itor of facts. x8^ W right Hist. Caricature 
vi. (1875) 100 1'hc medieval artists in genera] were not very 
good oclineators of form. 

2 . An instrument for tracing outlines. 
ti’j^Specif IP. StoreFs Patentnes. X183 An opticRl In- 
strument or accurate delineator. Civ, Eng. SfArehit. 
yml. VII. 237 Aprofile delineator . . Improvements in ap- 
paratus forof>tatnmg the profile of various forms or figures. 

Delineatory (dili n/, atari), a. [f. as prec. I 
see -oiiY.] llelungtng to delineation ; descriotive. 

X834 H. O'llRiiiN Round Toiwrs Ireland 129, I have 
traced from the Irish, .its delineatory name. 

Delineatress (d/ii:ni^i*tri«). rare. [f. De- 
LiXK.vTou : see -ess.] A female delineator. 

1876 Daily Ntnas 22 Aug. 3 Aladamc Muternn, the de- 
lincatrcss of BrOnnhtlda. 

t Delineature. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
Unedre i- -uiiE.] Delineation ; description. 

x6ix CoTGR., Delineat urt, the .same las Delineation'] ; or, 
n deiineature. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 11. 93 In the : 
ddineaturc of those features. 1659 A. Lovkoav in A*. Eotv- 
day's Lett. (1663) A vj a, Without any other additional dc- 
linenturc. 

t Deli*niment. Obs. [ad. L. dHunmenFum^ 
f. dtUn-^ di'lemre.] 

17x7 Bailey vol. 1 1 , Delinimcut^ a mitigating or asswaging. 
t Deliniiioil. Ob$, rare-^. [irreg. f. D. i/i> 
linhc to besmear (ppl. stem dtliP ') : see -xiox.] 
The action of smearing. I 

X664 H. Moke Myst. Iniq. xviii. 68 The Dclinition also of 1 
the Infant's Kars .and Nostrils with the Spittle of the Priest. 

fDeli'nque, ZL Obs. rare- L. delin- \ 
ijU'lfre to fail, be lacking, be at fault, offend, f. Dk- : 

I. j^^k-UnquHre to leave: so F. dHinquC'r (15th c. ’ 
in Lilt re).] (See quot.) 

s6a3 CocKKUAM ti., 1 o Lcaue, delingue. 

t Deli'nqiience. obs. [ad. L. dilinqucutia 
(Tcrtullian), f. dilinquenl-enit Delinquent a . : 
see -ENCE.] The fact of being a delinquent ; cuL 
pable failure in duty. 

xUba Address fr. Herc/ordva Lmd.Gaz. No. 1^5/1 Prayer.-? 

. . and . . Vow.s of .Allegiance, .are the best Offerings we have 
to attone Heaven for our Delinqiiencc. X779-BX Johnson 
L. P.t Pope Wk.s. IV. 103 All Ins delinmicnces observed and 
aggravated. x83a Riaekxn. Mag. XXXI. 390 Rights . . are 
to be sacrificed without either proved delinquetice or tendered 
compensation. 

Delinq^uancy (cl/li qkwcnsi}. [f. a$ prec. : sec 
-ENCY.] 

1 . The condition or ciu.ality of being a delinquent ; 
failure in or neglect of duly ; more generally, vio- 
lation of duty or right ; the condition of being 
guilty, guilt. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxvii, in Milton's IPks. (1851) II., 

In case of Refractories or Delinquency, (they! may dislraiti 
and imprison, and cause such Delinquents to be distrained 
and imprisoned, ri x66i Filucr Worthies^ (1840) III. 80 
Such JUS compounded for their reputed dclinqueiicY in our 
late civil wars, XTSX .Smollett Per, Pic. (17791 D* 1 * 

'lliey were old offcnder.s in tlie s;\me degree of delinquency. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (17811 II. xxviii. 256, 1 know 
not any act of delinquency she has committed. 1898 Sir 
H. II. Ix)i-Es in La7v Times Rep. IJCVII. 142/1 'J’hcre must 
lift moral delimiuency on the part of the person proceeded 
itgiiinsc. 

b. (with pi.) All act of delinquency ; a fault, sin 
of omission ; an uffence, misdeed. 

1636 (i. .S iNDV-s Paraphr. yob().)y Can 'J’liv j ears deter- 
mine like the age of num 'I'hat thou .shuulrj'st my dcliii- 
aiicncies exquire? x6sx (J. W. tr. CViw’/'j Inst. 21.^ From I 
these Deliii<iuciicies proceed greater crimes. x8m liwERSON j 
Letf.tySoc. AimSf Comic'VDc^. (Bohn) 111 . 205 'Ijie yawning 
delinquencies of practice. 2876 Ghxnt Erfrg/i Sek, Scotl. 

II. v. 175 If delinquencies lx: committed in the playground, 
they may lie reported to the masters. 

Delinquent (d/li nkwcnt), a. .nnd sb. [ad. L. 
delinquent tnh pr. ppfe. of dclinquhc\ sec Dk- 
LINQUK and •K.\T. Caxton used a form in -aunt^ a. 

F. dHinquant^ pr. pple. of ddlinquer.] 

A. aJj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation; ilefaulting; faiiTjy; more generally, 
guilty of a misdeed or offence. 

1603 Holland PlutardCs Mor, 93 Having offended or 
lifting delinquent in any ductie. ifiix Speed Hist. Gt. Frit. 

IX. yiii. (1632) 562 Whensoeuer one Prince is delinquent 
against another. rtx64pj. Ball Ansro. to Can 1. (1642) 26 
The Ministerie may lie lawfull, though in many particulars 
delinquent and deficient, x^ Sachrvkmeli. Serm. 15 Aug. 

4 11 c stands delinquent. x8a4 W. Irving T, Trtn\ 1 . 276 
A delinquent school.buy. xBgx Daily Nesvs 5 Feb. 5/4 What 
are * delinquent parishes '?. . parishes that have a provoking 
Imhit of neglecting to liand over the sums that ftre due from 
them on account of the relief of the poor. 

b. Iransf. Ol or pertaining to a delinquent. 

1657 Hurtods Diary (1828) II. 120 A purchaser of this or 
any other delinquent lands?. X889B RUCK Plant. Negro 218 
Sold out by the public auctioneer for delinquent taxes. 

B. sb, 1 . One who fails in duty or obligation, a 
defaulter ; more generally, one guilty of an offence 
against the law, an offender. 

Caxton Chivalry 34 To punysshv the tresmicers and 
delynquaunts. 1605 Shaks. Mack tiL vt. la Did he not 


xauamacB. 

straight In pious rage, the two delinuiients teare! 1638 
Baker tr, BaUads Lett. (1654) U. 11. ox When the Dehn- 

g itent concurs in opinion with the judge. 1709 Stkele & 
wiPT Toiler Nob 74 f 10 Where Crimes arc enormous, the 
Delinquent deserves little Pity. 1836 H. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (1852) I. 50 Severe proiiecution of delinquents. 
1865 LiviNGSioNB Zasnbesi xx. 410 This deliberattoii how- 
ever gave the delinquents a chance of escape. 

2 . En^. Hist. A name applied by the Parlia- 
mentaiy party to those who assisted Charles I or 
Charles II, by arms, money, or personal service, 
in levying war, 1642-1660. 

llie term was exhaustively defined by an Order of 27 
March, 1643. As it practically included all Royalists, ft 
liccaine in common parlance almost synonymous with 
Cavalier. 

X643 Ordinance of Parli, April x Preamb., That the estates 
of such notorioiLs Delinquents, ns have been the causes or 
Instruments of the nublick calamities, .should be converted 
.Tnd applyed towarus the supportation of the great charges 
of the Commonwealth, c 1043 Eoilad * A Mad World' in 
The Rump 1. (1662) 48 A Monster now Delinquent term'd 
He is deefared to be, And that his lands, as well as goods, 
.Secpicstered ought to be. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. 
(1702) 1 . 212 Hereupon, they [the Commons] call’d whom 
they pleased, Delinquents. 1648 D. Trnkins Wks. 7 A De- 
linquent is he who adhears to the Kings £neniie.s; Com. 
.Sur. Litil. 261. This shewes who are delinquents. x6m 
Moral State Eng. 21 The bleeding estates of unhappy dc. 
li^ucnts. X76x-a Hume Hist. Eng. (x8o6) IV. liv, 169, 
I>eli*xiqueiitly, adv. rare-'*, [f. prec. + ■ly2.] 
In a delinquent manner ; so as to fail in dnty. 
x8^in Wkilster. 

t V. Obs. [f. L. delinquh^e (see 

Deltnque), after relinquish. (OF. had a rare di~ 
linquir dPlinqtur : so Pr. and Sp. delinquirl)] 
intr. To fail in duty or obligation ; to be guilty of 
a delinquency. 

x6o6 J. King s,th Serm, Hampton Crt. 13 Must all be re- 
tiiotted. .because .some had delinquished ? 

t Delinq^nishment. Ohs. [f. prec.+-MKNT.] 
1 . Failure in duty ; a fniilt, offence, delinquency. 
*593 Nashr Christ's T. 23 a, Thou shall be my viiinno* 
cence, and whole suinme of dclinquishincnt. 2633 I** Adams 
F-xp. i Peter ii. z Suffering for our delinquisliments. 

2 . ’=«Kelinqi’tsiimknt. {bambastie nonte-ttsc.) 
2693 Dkkkkr 6*mf/V(Shaks. Soc.)2i Hioiigh to my discon* 
solution, I will oblivionixe my love to the Welsh widow, and 
do here proclaim tny delinquishment 
t Do'li^nato, V. Chem. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. dcliqud-re trans. to clear off, clarify (a liquid), 
f. Dk* I. 3 4- liquate to liquefy, melt, dissolve.] 

1 . tram. To dissolve (in a liquid), melt down. 
2673 Kay youm, LimiC. 273 It seemed - .to have a mixture 
of Sulphur and fixt salt dcliquated in it. 

2 . intr. To deliquesce. 

x66o Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. (16821 37, 1 caused an uti- 
iisuaf Brine to be made, by suffering Sea-salt to deliquate in 
the moist air. 1680 -- ExP. Chem.Princ. i. 5 S.!!! of 'i'art.'ir 
left ill moist Cellars to defiquate. x8oo Mea. yml. IV. 373 
A .salt crystallised in small needles, easily deliqiiating. 
Hence DeTiquated ppl. a. 

1675 Kvrlvn Terra (1729) g Precipitated by deliuuaicd 
Oil of 'I’artar. i6qx Ray Creation 1. (1704) 50 (Jil of Vitriol 
and (leliqiiated Sait of Tartar, 
t Deu^naidon. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATION.] The process of deliquating; deli- 
que.scencc. 

x6ia WooDALi. Sutg. Plate Wks. (1653) 264 Soinetinics 
iligesiion needful is, and dcliquation toa Ibid, 270 Deli- 
qiLition is the liqu.Ttion of a concrete las salt, powder cal- 
cined, &c.) .set in an humid and frigid place . . that it flow, 
having a watery form. 2657 in Phys. Diet, 
t D0li*^IlO. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dPliquium : sec 
below ; cf. relique.] Dkliqciitm I 1 ; failure. 

2645 KuTHEHroRi) Tryalst:^ TrL Faith (1845) 71 It cometh 
from a dcliqiiu in the affections . . that there is a swooning 
.Tnd delique of words. 

Deliquesce (dclikwe s), V. [ad. L. dHiqiicsc' 
Ere to melt away, dissolve, disappear, f. De- 1 . 3 + 
liquescEre to become liquid, melt, inceptive of 
liquere to be liquid, clear, etc.] intr. 

1. Chent. To melt or become liquid by absorbing 
moisture from the air, as certain salts. 

2736 C. Lucas Piss. Waters 1 . 14 They attract the hutiudity 
of the air, and deliquesce, or run liquid. 2780 /’A/V. Trans. 
l.XX. 349 This pot-osh . . deliquesces a little in iiioist air. 
2876 Pack Advd. TexUhk. Geol. xvt. 299 Pure chloride of 
sodium is not liable to deliquesce. 

b. Biol, To liquefy or melt away, as some parts 
of fungi or other plants of low organization, in the 
process of growth or of decay. 

xSgC^ Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 9^3 [The brain’s] disposition 
to deliquesce when exposed . . to the air. 187s Oliver Eieut. 
Bot. II. 293 [Fungi] often deliquesce when mature. i88« 
ViNFjs Sachs' Bot, 27a Zoogonidia which are .set free 
by the wall of the mother-cell becoming gelatinou.H and 
tleliquescing. 

2 . gen. To melt away {lit. and Jigi). (Mostly 
humorous or affected.) 

2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. xi. (1891) 256 , 1 have 
known several very genteel idiots whose whole vocabulary 
had deliquesced into some half dozen expressions. t86o — 
E/sie y, 107 Undue apprehensions , . of its tendency to de. 
liquesce and resolve itself . . into puddles of creamy fluid. 
2872 JowETT Piato 1 . 436 If while the man is alive the body 
deliquesces and decays. 

Hence Delique*floing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2792 Phil. Trans. LXXXl. 330 Some of the deliquescing 
part of the mass. 
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BELXQvasmc^ 

(dciikw«'8&sk). [f.DxLiQUK8- 
cbkt : iHie -knok. (So mod.F. 179a in Hatsf.)] 
The process of delioucscing or melting away; tip, 
the melting or liqne^ng of a salt by absorption of 
moisture from thq air. 

iBoe Hknay Epit, Chtm. (1808) 1x8 l*his change is termed 
deliquescence. 1(39-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. llH 503/a The 
nucleated cells . . gradually disappear by a kind of solution 
or deliquescence. iSfa Hawthorktb Our Old i/otuc (1883) 

I . 3^9 The English .. nurry to the seaside with red, per^ 
spiring faces, in a state of combustion and deliquescence. 

SptettUor 19 Mar. 373 The deliquescence . . of 

oehefs. 

b. comr. The liquid or solution resulting from 
this process. 

1796 C. Lucas Est. IVaiers 1 . 148 This deliquescence or 
solution always has an acrid taste. s86o O. W. Holmgs 
PoemSy De Saufyt Drops of deliquescence glistened on his 
forehead. 

Deliqnaseenoy (dellkwe'sensi). rare, [f. as 
prec. + -KNCY.] The quality of being deliquescent ; 
tendency to deliquesce. 

1798 C. Lucas Ess, IPaiers II. 43 Some attribute this de- 
liquescency of salt to the redundance of an alcali. i8fo 
RusKtN Mad, Paint, V. vi. vii. § 3. 53. 

])eliq[ 1 ieS 06 llt (dclikwe'sent ' , a, [mod. ad. L. 
de 2 iqu€sant~em^ pr. pple, of deliqtuscSre to Dkli- 
quEscs. So ill mod.F. (1 783 in IJatzf.).] 

1 . Chtm, That deliquesces; having the property 
of melting or becoming liquid by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

SMI Edm, New Disp. 381 Mild fixed .’illcali is. .consider- 
ably deliquescent. i8ia~6 J. .Smith Panorama Se. 4- Art 

II. 48a A salt is deliquescent, when it has a greater attrac- 

tion for water than the air, as it will in that case take water 
from the .'lir. i8m Darwin l^oy. Nat, iv. (1873)66 Those 
salts answer best lor preserving cheese which contain most 
of the deliquescent chlurides. j 

2 . a. /j/d/. Mcliing away in the processor growth | 
or of decay : see D£Liqui!;.scK i b. 

1874 CuoKB Futtffiz^ It is very difficult to observe the 
.structure of the hymeniuni, on account of its deliquescent 
nature. 

b. Jiot, Brandling in such a way that the main 
stem or axis is, as it were, dissolved in rami li cations. 

x866 Trons. Boi.t Deliquescent the head of an o.'ik 
tree. x88o Gray Strnct. Bof. iii. § 3. 49 Thus the trunk is 
disiiolved into branches, or is deliquescent, as in the White I 
Elm. I 

8. Inimarously, Dissolving (in perspiration). 

. *837 Svn. Smith Lei, Hingkton Wks. 1859 II. Stricl- I 
ing over the stiles to Church, with a secoml-rate wile-'-dusty j 
and deii<iuescunt—<ind four parochial children, full of cate- | 
chLsm and bread and butter. a 1878 M, CciLMNS Fen 
aketches 1 . j8o The dusty and <lcliquescent iKxlestrian. 
t D 0 li*^ 1 liatei Chem, Oh, [irreg. f. L. | 
ticliqudre <^r)£Hq0.\TK), or f. DEbiquiuii intr, j 
- -Dkijquatk 3, Deliquksck. i 

178s WiiUGWcKJD in Phil. Trans, LXX. 323 No cryst.^l- 
lixation was formed: the dry salt, .deliquiated in the air. 
iSsoHknry AVrw. C/iem. (i84o) II. 397 Urea, .dcliquiales, 
when exposed to the air, into a thick brown liquid. 1854 J. 
ScoFKKBN in (7rrs Circ, . 9 r. Chem, 14 Other salts . . become 
liquid, or deliquiate, 

T iD6liq[tliatioil. Ohs, [n. of action from 
prec.] ta DELiquEMCENCE. 

178a WiiDcwooo in Phil. Tratts. LXX. 324 A salt, .which 
. .would have crystallized lonj^ before the alkali became dry, 
or remained after its deliquiation. 
t Deli'qtnity • Ohs. [f. L. deliqu-us lacking, 
wanting + -IT Y : cf. Delinquency, guilt. 1 

Christ Exalted 8158 Christ.. hath infinitely more | 
Holiness than our .sins have of Ddiquity or Malignity in | 
them. > 

Dolianiuni ^ (d/'ll-kwinm). arch. [L. deli’- | 
Tailurc, want, f. delinqucre {deliqii-’)\ see | 
Delinque, Delict, and cf. Dklique.] ! 

L Failure of the vital powers ; a swoon, fainting j 
fit. Also Ji§. 

J >587 J* l^iNU On Jonas (1864) 180 < Stanf. ' His soul forsook 1 
him, 03 it were, and there was deliquiunt aniwx.\ i 6 ms 
Bukton a not. Mel. 1. Hi- 1. ii, He . . carries Disket, Aqiiaviia;, ; 
or some strong waters aliout him, for fear of dcliquiums. 
1681 Gunvill .Saddneismus 14 Strange things men report | 
to liave seen during those Dcliquiums. 1740 Brit. Ma^;;. ; 
102 He.. was seis’d with a sudden Deliquium. 1867 Car* ; 
LYI.B Eemin. (1881} II. 10 Jeffrey, .bewildered the poor jury | 
into temporaiy delitiuiuiti or loss of wits. 

1 2 . A failure of light, as in an eclipse. Ohs, 

1847 Crashaw Poems 160 Forcing bis sometimes ecl^ed 
face to be A long deliquium to the light of thee. 1603 J. 
Sfknckr Prodigies (tfifiy * 5 The strange deliquium of Light 
in the Sun aoout the death of Cxsar. 1871 Siiadwxll 
Humorists III. 33, 1 have suffer’d a Deliquium^ viz, an i 
Eclipse. I 

3 . Confused with Deliquium as if melting ! 
.away, or state of having melted away : usually Ji^. ! 

a 17x1 Ken Psyche Poet. wks. 1721 IV, 281 Her I’ow’rs in I 
Liqiie&ction soft e.xhard, She into amorous pcliquiiim falls, j 
Caulylk fr. Rev. (1857) L *• vn. viii. 212 'J'hc As- | 
sembly melts, under such pic.ssure, into dcliiiuium ; or, as it . 
is officially called, adjourns. 1838 — Fradk.Gt. (1865) J. iv. 

V. 3x2 Stalwart sentries were found melted into actual de- j 
liijuiuin of swooning. 

t B6li*qililim Ohs. [L. dHiquitm flowing 
down, drop])ing down, f. deliqudrex see Dkli- 
qUATK.] -Dkuquescknce. 

1841 French Distill, i. (1651) 9 DdUquium^ is the dissolv- 
ing of a hard body into a liquor, as salt . . in a moist, cold 


place. x8|U Whitlock Zooiotuia 407 Death is a pro- 

^ Deliquium, or melting us down into a Menstruum, 
the Chymistry of the Kesurrection to work on. lyty- 
Sx Chambkkr Cycl. s. v., Salt of tartar, or any fixed alcali, 
set in a cellar.. runs, into a kind of liquor, called by the 
chymist.s, oil of tartar per deliquium. xSaj J. Badcock 
Dorn. Amusem. 46 As much hot oil of tartar, per deliquium, 
as will saturate the acid. 

Beliracy (d/li‘rasi^ rare, [f. Dklirate : cf. 
accuracy^ pircuy^ and sec -Acv.] Subjection to de- 
lirium: cf. Dkliranoy. 

x8a4 .SouTMKY Bk, 0/ Ch. (1841) 543 By lunacy, deliracy, or 
arathy.^ 

BeliraniOllt (dni^rament). Now rare. [ad. 
L. dHif ‘dmcH(-uM, f. delirdra see Deli UK k., and 
'MEET.] Raving, frenzy, insanity ; a craze. 

C1440 Cai'crave St, Kath. iv. 1421 'J*hat thei calle 
feith, we calle delirament. 1580 Roli.ani> Crt, Vefius 111. 
593 He was detect he duA delyrament. x^ Bell Motives 
cone, Romish Faith Pref. 12 These and like popish dclira- 
ments. 1858 Fkrkikk Inst. Melaph. viii. v. 220 Some of the 
fashionable deliramcnts of the day, such as clairvoyance and 
.. spirit- r.'ipping. 

t Beli'ranoy. Ohs. [f. Delirant or L. drlu 
rdnt~emf corresponding to li.type*r^ 7 /rrt«/w; see 
-ANCV.] Raving, frenzy, madness. 

X659GAUUGN Tears 208 A Manichcan dotage and deli- 
rancy sciseth upon them. 1878 Cuoworth Inlelt. .Syst, 1. 
v. 691 q'his .attempt of his was no other than a plain J)eli- 
rancy, or Athcistick Phrciizy in him. a 1734 North Lirrs 
(1890) III. 144 This was a sort of dclirancy. 

Belirant (d/loi»‘r 5 nl', a. and sh, [nd. L. de- 
llrantdn, jn. pple. of i/iV/'/wt* (sec Dkliue 7^), or 
a corresponding F. dilirant (i8th c. in Hatzf.), pr. 
pple. of ddirer.l 

t A. adj. Raving, mtid, Insane. Ohs, 

1800 Loiuiii: in Endatuls Helicon D h. Age makes silly 
swaincs dclirant. xo8x Gi.anvii.i. Saildncisinns 1. (1726) (>6 i 
What can be imagined more dc1ir.-ini and mure remote from ! 
common .sense ? ibid. ^ 1 'I'his Man . . is cither dclirant and ■ 
crazed, or else plays Tricks. ! 

"B, sh, A/ed. -'-Deliujkacibnt. j 

187a Tanner's Man. Poison Pref. led. 3) 8 Neurotics : snii- ; 
divided into Narcotics, Anscsthclics, inebriants, Deliraiits 

^t^eli*rate, V. Ohs. rare [f-ppi. stem of j 
d'dirdre : see Delirk 7Aand -ate**.] a. Irans, 
-Dklihtate. b. =Dklirb 2. Hence Do- 
li’rating ///. a. 

1603 Holi-ANi> Plutarch's Alor. 11. 393 (l») 'J'liey s.Ty it 
[ivyj hath an infatuating and dclirating spirit in it. 1613 
Cock I'. RAM, Pclirate^ to dote, 

Baliration (<ielirt*‘‘/nn). [ad. L. d?lJrdiion-€»G 
n. of action from dPltrare : see Delikk 7'.] 

1. Delirium, aberration of mind ; frenzy, madness. ! 
1800 Hasp. Inc. Fooles 9 Dcliration is oftentimeR a .Syinp* > 
tome . .of an feucr. ibid, m Frcnsic ijeing a far more violent • 
infirm itie than deliratiun or dotage. x668 Mouk Div. 
Dial, 11. xiv, (1713) 132 As idcly as ihoMj llmt pill Straws nr : 
tie knots on Rushes in a fit of Dcliration 01 Lunacy. 1840 
Cahlylk Heroes v. ( 1 858) 323 .\n c.Trnesincs.s. . which . .drove 
him into the strangest incuherciures, almost dellr<Ttions. 
1853 Mi.ss A. Manning (K Chelsea HrfH-housc iii. 45 Her 
Deration incessantly finding Vent in an incoiirrcnl Babbie, 
t b. A rendering delirious or tern) torarily insane. 
X658 H. Mohk Enihus. Tri. (1712) 19 I'hc Effect is the ■ 
dcliration of the parly after he awakes, for he takes his 
Dream.s for. .real 'J ran.saciioiis. i 

2 . f jT. Wildly absurd behaviour or speech, as if j 
arising from aberration of mind. ... ! 

1803 Harsnk-t Pip. Impost. 27 What a Dcliration is this '< 
in our graue, learned and famous College of. . Physicians ! ! 
1878 CunwoKTH Iniell. Syst. 848 1 *hc many atheistick hal- j 
lucinations or deliMtions concerning it [cogit.TlionJ. iBii 
He7v Monthly Mag. II. 123 The romlmiic delir.Ttion of 
Lee’s tragedy. 1880 EMFKsoNrwrf. Lifey Worship 122 Iii 
creeds never was such levity: witness.. the periodic *re- i 
vivals ' . . the delir.Ttion of rappiiigs. j 

tDeliTe, v. Ohs. [ad. L. dcJlrdre to lx* tie- | 
ranged, crazy, out of one’s wits, oiig. to go out (»f 
the furrow, to deviate from the straight, go off ; f , ; 
De- I. 2 + lira ridge, furrow, in ploughing ; wilh ; 
sense 2 cf. F. dPUrer (in Kalielais, ifith c.) *to 
do.*!!, rave, <lo things against reason ’ (Cotgr.),] 

1 . intr. To go astray, go wrong, err. 
a 1400 Cav. Myst. (1841) 204 God wyl be vengyd on man. . ; 
I'hat wyl nevyr be scfircvyn, but evyrmorc doth dclyre. . 

R0LI.AND Crt. Venfis ii. 339 Sa pcirl for to delyre Fra . 
Venus Court, or tbairfra for to gyre t 1833 ']’. Adams Exb. i 
2 Peter ii. 5 lie repents not .'is man does, tor he cannot cTc- j 
lire and err as man does. ^ [ 

2 . To go a,stray from reason ; to wander in mind, i 
be delirious or mad, to rave. ■ 

Hence Doli'ring ppL /x. | 

x8oo Hosp. Inc, Fooles xo Fraiilicke and deliriii]; Foolcs. . 
who . . swarue from all sense. X63S (JjUAKi.Ks Div. Fancies ' 
IV. XV, How fresh blond dotes ! O now green Vuuth delircs ! i 
187s K. Buri H(x;gk Causa Dei 196 He delircs, and is out of ! 
his Wits, that would preferr it tnioonlight] before the Sun ; 
by D.iy. 

t Bsli'rOlllOllt. Ohs. [a. obs. F. ddirement, 

* a raving or dealing ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. delirament- ; 
«w.] « Delirament. 

18x3 Hkywoou .Vx 7 s;«r Age it. i, Thus-^thou art here, and ' 
there,— With me, at home, and at one instant both ! In vain 
are tnese deliremetits, and to me Most deeply incredible. • 
1837 — Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 179 With fond deliremetits ; 
let him others clmnne. 1833 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 ’ 
This delirenient never came into the hdy apoMtles* minds- , 


I Beliria* occas. nl. of DBLiimiir. 

Beliriaat (d/lrrifint), a, and sIk Med, [f. De- 
lirium : cf. next, and anpsthesiant^ etc.] 

X883 Syd. Soc, Lex., Deliriaut, having power to produce 
delinuin. Applied to such drugs as henbane, Indian hemp, 
and such like. 

t DialiTiatef V, obs. [f. L. delin^tm Deli- 
rium-!- -ate!*.] trans. To make delirious. 

1858 R. Franck North, Mem. (t8at) p. lit, Now so gener- 
ally and enidemically the kingdom was di.seased, that de- 
lirialed ana distracted, they let one another blood, a lyxs 
Kkn Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 478 Their Love min- 
plac'd deliriates their Wit. 

BelirillMient (dHirifri-Oent). a, ami sh. Med, 
[f. 1 .. delirium. Delirium, delirdre to be crazy + 
fadent-em making.] 

A. adj, Qausing or producing delirium. 

B. sh. An agent or substance that produces 
delirium. 

1875 H. C. Wood 7Vi«rH/.. (1879) 219 In some .. morphia 
acts a.s a delirifacient. 

BeliriOUS (cl/U'rias), a, [f. D. deliri-um <f 
fous.] 

1 . Affected with delirium, esp, ns a result or 
symptom of disease ; wancicring in mind, light- 
headed, temporarily insane. 

1706 SwiKT Death of Partrif fee, TUc people, .said, he had 
been for some time delirkui*. ; but when 1 saw him, he had 
his understanding as well as ever t knew. 17SX Johnnon 
Rambler No. 153 f 11 He caught a fever, .of which he died 
delirious on the third day. il^ Aukrnktiiv Snrg. Oh. its 
Hu hud gradually become delirious, and. .could hcarccly be 
kept in bed, 1871 Sir T. Wat.son Priuc. Physje (cd. 5) I. 
xviii. 350 The patient, complaining probably of Kin head, 
becomes all lit once and furiously delirious, 
b. Belonging to or characteristic of delirium. 

1703 J. DxiAN in Pa, Hist. .Soc. Mem. IX. i83 In what he 
I has wiute to-day one paragraph may appear almost dc- 
: lirious. 1800 Med. Jrnl. XXL 435 March a5th . . 'I'he whole 
! of this day nc has talked quite incoherently.. March 26th. 
j 'rhe Kaiiie delirious manner has continued all this day. 1874 
; Cabi'kntku Ment. Phys. 1. i.^ 9 7 (1879) 8 The delirious 
: ravings of Intoxication or of Fever. 

2 . trans/, md /c. a. Characterized bv wild ex- 
citement or S3 tnptoms rcscinbling those of delirium ; 
frantic, crazed, * mtid 

179X CowrER Iliad xv. 156 FnTntic, delirious t thou art 
lost for ever 1 iSaq 1 . Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 77 Thu 
delirious bigot who burns with ambition to render miiLscIf 
I the enemy . . of the Church. 185s Brimlev Ess., Tennyson 
I 76 Snatches of song that make the world delirious with 
I delight. 

j b. Of things, actions, etc. 

>5(9 Broughton's Lett, iii. 13 You. .charge the High com* 
inis-^on of Athcisinc, fur culling you to account tor your 
dclirioius diiclrine. 18x8 Byron Cn, Har. iv. Ixx, Mow tlie 
giant ulenuMit From rock to rock leaps with deiirimixlNXUiid. 
1858 Caklvi k Frcdk. Crt. (1865) (. li. vi. 87 l*he dcUriuu.s 
screech, .of.'i railway train, 

BeliTioUtlyf adv. [f. prec. •!• -LY ^.] In a 
delirious manner ; madly, frantically. 

x8ao Byron Mar. Pal. iv. i. 24o'i1ic plague Which sweep.s 
the soul deliriously from life I 1863 K. C. Clayton Queens 
0/ Song 11. 3B0 'J'hcy were deliriously dancing, shouting, 
singing, .widi the most hilarious gaiety. 

]^U*rioil9lieS8. [fi as Jircc. + -mebb.] The 
state f»f licing delirious; dcUiium. 

^ 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope'^V^. IV, 86 Pope, at the 
intermission of his deliriousness, was always Kiying some- 
thing kind . . of hi.s . . friends. 1788 H kberiikn Comment, xii. 
Giddiness, hirgetfulnass, sHgbt dcliriousiiesh. xStt .SiNGi.K- 
TON Pirgil 1. ;568 Wh-it .such inU’iisc dcliriousnesn 

Balirium (dHi-ri^m). ri. daliriums, -ia. 
[a. L. dilJrium (Celsus), madness, derangement, 
dcriv. of delirdre to be deranged ; see Delirk v.'j 
1 . A di.soirlered state of the mental faculties re- 
sulting from disturbance of the functions of the 
brain, and characterized by incoherent speech, hal- 
lucinations, restlessness, and frenzied or maniacal 
excilcincnt. 

>589 Broughton's Lett. xii. 42 It U but the fraiiticke de- 
lirittm of one, whose pride hath made him tbp^ianarii’. 
1656 Kiikji.ky Pract. Physick 143 The signn ore a weak 
PisXse . .delirium. 1670 C0110N Esperuoniw. xii. 648 His 
fluUriums h.'id far longer intcrvult. than before. 1707 Flovkr 
Physic. Pnhe-Watek ybl, 'Fhe Deliria and Melancholic 
Fevers arc indicated by this Puksc.^ 1756 Burkk SuhL, 4 B. 
Introd. Wk.s. 1. 103 Opium is pleasing to Turks, on account 
of the agreeable delirium it produces. sSao Dickmms Old 
C. Shop xi, In a raging fever accompanied with delirium. 
1871 Sir T. Watson Priw. Physic (ed. 5) 1. xviii, 360 Ike 
deliriiiin you will generally find to bo not a fierce or mis- 
chievous delirium, hut a busy delirium. 

a./r- Uncontrollable excitement or emotion, as 
of a delirious person ; frenzied rapture ; wildly 
absurd thought or speech. 

xfifio Howkli. Masanmla 1. 126 He had broken out into 
a thoiittand delirium's and fooleries. 1709 Stkxlb TatUr 
No. 125 ^ 10 Any Free-thinker whom they shall find publish- 
ing his l)cliriums. 1791-1883 D’Israkli Cur, Lit. (i^) 2/1 
Testimonies of men c' letters of the pleasurable delirium 
of their researcheN. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 11 . izs He 
iumped up, shouted* clapiuid his hands, and danced in a de- 
lirium of joy, until he u^et the canoe, x^ Giso. Eliot 
Theo. .Such xiv. 354 The gorgeous delirium of gladiatorial 
shows. 

BBllrium trmMus (d/1 1 ‘riihn trrmenz) . [mod. 
Medical Lat. trembling or quaking delirium.] A 
species of delirium induced by excessive indulgence 
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in alcoholic liquors, and characterized t>y tremblings 
and various delusions of the senses. 

‘The term was introduced by Dr. Sutton, in 1813, for that 
form of delirium which is rendered worse by bleeding, but 
improved by opium. Ity Rayer and subs<Kjuent writers it 
has l>cen almost exclusively applied to delirium resulting 
from the abuse of alcohol.' Stk', /.r.r.) 

X0I3 T. Sutton UtMA Tracts on Delirium Tremens, etc., 
etc. xSfe Tvlok iiar/y i!ht. Man, i. 6 Ihe fiends which 
torment the rictim of delirium tremens. 

/ig, xB|> tflackio. Mag. Jan. The delirium tremens 
of radioaiism, in which the unhappy patient, .imagines him* 
self haunted by a thousand devils, who are not only men 
but TonV.s. 

t De 2 i*r 01 Ulf Ohs, [f. L. delfr-us doting, 
crazy (f. 1 )k- I. a + //ra ridge, furrow : cf. iJKLiitu) 

^ -ous.] ^ Dkubiolts ; crazy, raving. 

H. Moke Enikut. Tri, (1713)33 Ine rampant and 
flelirous Fancies of. .Paracelsus, a 1687 Ibid, 5.^ 'I hey that 
deny this true F.nthusiosm, do confirm those wUd delirous 
Fanaticks in their false Knthusiasm. 1873 Kay Joum, L(mi 
C, 144 We observed in these Countries more Idiots and de* 
lirous persons than anywhere else, xyaa Phil, Trans, 
XXXI 1 . 35 He became delirous witli Convulsions. 

llcncc tBeU'Toimiess. 

i«s687 H. More Antid. Aih, 11 1. ix. Schol. (1713) 174 
Many other circumstances h.Tve lieen told me by them . , 
without the least st>fcies or .sbaciow of dclirousncNS. 

t BeliYy. Obs. Pi. -ies. [ad. L. dlUri-um 
Dkmrk'M: d, ministry^ =I)KMuruM. 

1669 Gale Cri, iiftttilt's 1. 11. ii. 18 'I'hir deliiics, or dreams 
of the M ythologists, touching their Gods. 1677 ibid. in. 137 
The Delirles or sick Dreams of Origen. 

Delisk, var. of lIULfsK, a sea-weed. 

Delit, earlier form of Delight. 
t ]>elitabi'lity. Ohs, in 4 delltabilito, 
dilat-, diletabilte. [ME. a. OK. delitahUU^ f. 
deniable : see next.] Delightfulncss, delight. 

a 1340 Mami*ole PsaJUr Prol., De dilatabilto of I'is gyft. 
Ibht ixvii. j6 In diletabilte of lut. i 1340 — Prose Tr. .13 ! 
Gastely Joyc and delilubilite. j 

t DalixablOi a* Ohs. Also 4 dclitabill, -byl 1, | 
dilitable, diletabile, 4-6 dolyt-, 5 delet*, de- 
lite-, deleitablo, dylitabilo. [MK. a. OF. deiii- 
ahk {dekit-, deict-, delict-), f. delitier to Dbmght: 
cf. DsLEtTAJtLE. Dklkjhtablk.] Affording de- 
light ; delightful, pleasant, delectable. 
c xago S. Kug. Leg. 1 . 330/36 An ylc . . K'lt delitable was 
inou. n 1340 IIampole Psalter Cant. 523 pc notis of luf er 
delitabylcst in the mclwly pat sho shewys. «36» I.angl. 

P. PI. A. I. 32 Drcede dilitable drinke. c 1386 Chait.ku 
r lerk's T. 6 W her m.'iny a tour and toun thou mnist by- 
holde . . Attd many anothir delitable p'. rr. de-, dileciablcj 
sight. c'i4oo Mauniikv. (Koxb.) xii. 51 Appels faire of 
coloure and delitable to beh.'ild. r X4tt M iroar Saluacioitn 
660 A delitable floure. c 1300 Lancelot 1738 Thar giftls mot 
be fair and delitable. 1500-10 Dunuak i}oldyn Targe 130 
Janus, god of entree dcly table. 
tBelitably, (tdv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -LY -.] 

In a * delitable * manner ; delightfully, pleasantly. 
i‘ 13U Hamtole Prose 'iTr. t 8 (h: name sowunes in his herte 
dclitably as it were a saungc. r X374 Ciiai cek Poeih. iv. i. 
to8 Whaime phih^sophic h.^ddc songen softly mid delitably 
|»c forseide hingc:^- c X4a5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. v. 56 He wes 
. .festyd oft delytably. 1450 -X530 ^iys'r. our Ladye 2 10 He 
abydeth . .dclytablely with desyre. 
fDOi-U, sh. Ohs, [A derivative, or expansion, 
of Lite sh., in same sense.] Delay. 

a X300 Cursor M. 5790 iGMt.) par-to s.t 1 be n.i lang dilite 
[Co/t. litc, Triu. delay], c 1340 ibid. 6679 i Fairf.) l 5 ey ]i;vi 
salle wih-out dclite [Coit. lite, riute quite, quittej. 
t Dali'tei Ohs. rare. In 5 delyte. fa. OK. 
dedit delicious.] Delightful. 

<1x430 Lvix;. Hon, Shepe <$• 6'. 3 Thi^ iMMcnlle l.ambe 
with-owte spott. .his lamlie mo.ste clclyte. 

Delite, the earlier form of Delight. 
Dalitesceiice (delite'scns). [f. Delitescent : 
see -BNCE. ',ln the medical scrisk: used in K. by 
Par^ in 16th c.)j| 

1 . The condition of lying liid ; latent state, con- 
cealment, seclusion, 

1778 Johnson /.«■//. to Mrs. Thrale 23 May, 'i'o sooth 
him into inactivity or delitescence. 1836-7 .Sir \V. Hamh-Ton 
Metaph. xxx. (1870) 11 . 313 The olMcuration, the delite.s* 
cence of incnt.Tl activities. 

2 . Med, a. ‘ Term applied to the sudden disa])- 
pearance of inflammation, or of its events, reso- 
lution, no other part of the body being affected.’ 
b. ' The periotl during which poisons, as those of 
rabies and smallpox, remain in the system before 
they protlucc visible symptoms* (« Incubation';. 
,Syd, Soc. Lex. 

x8m- 6 /J’onn i'ycl. Aunt. I. 513/2 This speedy termination 
<if the dinease has been called by ihi: K reiich writers delites- 
ience, xfjfj'j Robkrth Hnudbk. Hied. (cd. 3) 1. 46 Resolution 
may take place very quickly, this Ix iiig termed delitescence. 

Delite'soency. [f. asprec. : scc-ency.] a. 
The quality of licing delitescent, b. wprcc. l. 

1696 AtJiiRKY If/Vc. Inirod. (1857^ p. xiii, From 1670 to this 
very day . . 1 have eiijxycd a happy delitcsceiicy. xSoft Pref. 
to lirathwaii's Prunken lilarnaby{ttCi,^\ Kcpnhlishing this 
facetious little l>ook after a dclitcscency of ne.ar a hundred 
years. x8ax 1 , U Aia)i.i-Hus Let.^to Ilcher 8 An extra- 
ordinary development of the p.ission for delitesccncy. 

Delitatoent (delite'scnl, dr-), a. [ad. L. deli- 
tescetet’etn, pr, ]>ple. of, dclitescHre to hide away, f. 
De- I. 3 + latesctfre, inceptive of latere to lie hid.] 
Lying hid, latent, concealed. I 


} 1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees axs The vertue of those 

means.. may be long delitescent, and lye hid. t^-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton MeUipk. xxx. (1870) II. 313 The immense 
! proportion of our intellectual pos^toni consists of our 
; dehtescent cognitions. 

t V, Ohs, rare-^ [f. L. diliti- 

^are : see -atk 3 .] 

Cockeram, Delitigaie, to skold or chide vehemently. 

1 fence D^litlga'tloii. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Delitigatiou, a striving, a chiding, a 
contending. 

tDelltonSf dt- Obs. Also 5 delytous. [a. 
OF. deliiaus (Hozon), -cus, Ldelit Delight: see 
-oL’s.] Delighthil. 

c x^ Rout. Rose 90 In this sesouii delytou.<s. Whan love 
affraicth ul thing. Ibid. 480 Swicli sohee, swich iuie, and 
play. . As was in tliai pUce aelytous. 

Iieli*YeVf a- uhs, or arc/t. Also 4-7 dely- 
ueT(o, (4 delyure, 5 deliuuer, -liuere, -lyvyp, 6 
-liure). [a. OF. delivre, deslivre (cf. It. dilihero\ 
vbl. adj. ixesm deHvrer to Deliver.] 

1 1 . Free, at liheily. Ohs, 

! cijog Edwund Con/, ago in E. E, P. (1862) 78 He ne 
! nii^tc him wawe fot ne bond : his poer him was binome ; Ac 
I delyure be haddo al bis ho^t. 

I 2 . Free from all encumbrance or impediments ; 

I active, nimble, agile, quick in action. 

j ^ >350 ii-'itl* Palertte 3596 Itou^thi man and deliuer in dcdcs 
! of armes. 1375 Baruour Rruee lit. 737 Bot the Kingis folk, 

! that war DcTiuer off fute. 1^7 Tkevisa Higden \ Rolls) VI. ; 
289 Dcljwcre men strung and swyher- e 14^ Lvdg. Rochas I 
III. i. (1354) 70 b, Light and dcliucr, voyJe of al fatncs.H. 1 
149R Paston Lett. No. 696 HI. 47 He U one the lyghtest, ' 
delyverst, best spokyn, fa}'rest archer. X530 PAi..siiK. 300/2 
Defyver of ones lyinmes as they that prove mast ryes, souple. 
Dclyver, redy, quicke to do any thyng, agile, deliurt. a 1561 
f>. Cavenuism iVotsiy (sBsj) 141 A numW of the most de- 
livcrc.st soldiers. 15W Sioney Arcadia (‘1622) 326 Pyrocles, 
of a more fine and^ deliuer .strength. x6oo Hiillano Livy 
xxx’iit. XX . 68 1 b, Bein^ men licht and deliver of bodie. tarrh, 
18x4 .^coiT iVav. xlii, Mr. Waverley looks clcaii-made and 
deliver. 1887 Rug. lUust. Mag, Nov. 72 He is the most 
deliver at th<'tt exerci.se I have ever set eye.s on.) 
tS. Delivered (of a child). Ohs, 
cxyiE.K. A Hit, P. B. 1084 Alle hende )>at honestly mo^t I 
an hert glade, Aboutte my lady watz lent, quen ho dclyucr 
were, c i33< Metr. llom. 168 That this abbas suld payncs 
dreglit. And be delyuer of htr divide. /1400 Maunhkv. 
(Koxb.) XV. 67 Mary wa.s dclyucr of nir childe vnder a palme 
tree. TX460 Tmvneky Myst., Purif Mary 117 Ffourly 
df^es syn that thou w;is Dclyucr of thy son. 

DoUTeV (tl/ii'vDj), v.l Also 3-5 deliure, 3-6 , 
dolyuer(e, 4 deliuyr, dclyuyr, dilyuer(o, 4-5 | 
dolyuir(d, 4 -6 delyiiro, diHuor>, 6 Se, delywer. ,* 
[a. F. d 4 livrcr, in OF. also deslivrer, »*Pr. de-, j 
deslivrar, Cat. desliurar, OSj). delihrar, It. dilihe- j 
rare late pop. L. dclihcrdre, in Romanic partly 
refashioned as *deslihrdre (De- I, 6), used in sense 
I of I- likrdre to set free, libf rate (see Du ( 3 angc). 
(In cl. Lat. dcliberdre had a different sense: see 

! ilKLIBKRATE.)] 

I 1. 1. tram, 'Po set free, liberate, release, rescue, 

I save. C.m\^\,.from,otilof,'\of, fa. To release 
j from a place, Obs. (cxc. as merged in b, and ns a 
; traditional phrase in reference to gaol-delivery), 
j < * 3*5 Coerde IT40 Whemie 1 am servyd off that fee, 
'i'heiine schal Richard delyveryd bee. CX400 Maunukv. 
j (Roxb.) xi. 45 .Scho dclyucrd lordes oule of K* tuurc. 
15x3 Moke in Grafton Chnm, II. 708 The lA>rde Stanley 
was delivered out of ward. 1725 Dr For Voy. round H 'orld 
:i8i|o) 277 The way turned short cast.. and delivered u.s 
entirely from the mountains. 1768 Blackktone Comm. I H. 
134 That they could not upon an habeas corpus cither bail or 
deliver a prisoner. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. x. 534 A com- 
mission of general ^aol delivery. 

1 b. Now csp. To set free from restraint, immi- 
j nent danger, annoyance, trouble, or evil jjcncrally. 

I atsaA Ancr. R. 334 Nolde hco ncuer cnes bisechen ure 
I l.oucrd bet he alluuge dcliuredc hire berof. exaso Old 
j Kent, .Serin, in O. E. Mise. 33 I>er lie us deliuri of allc cueles. 

I X38R Wyci.ik Matt, vi. 13 And leede vs nat in to tempta- 
{ cioun, but delyuerc vs fro yucl. c 1386 Chaucer Moderof 
j (jrW34 Fro tcmptacioun dcliure me. X549 />’/*. Cem. Prayer, j 
Litany, From al ciiill and mischiefe, from syiine, from the j 
I cr.nftes and nssaultcs of thcdcuyll ; from thy wratbe, and from j 
! eueriastyuj{dainiiacioii : Good lordc dcliucr UN. x6xxBidlk | 

! I .Sam. xvii. 37 The Ixird that delivered me out of the (law 
I of the lion . .he will deliver me out of the hand of this Phili.s. 

I line. x6sx Relig, IVotton. 199 , 1 fell into these thoughts, of 
which there were two wayes to be delivered. 17x9 Dk Fox 
Crusoe ( 1 840) I . xii. 3<>5 God . . had . . delivered me from bloixl - 
guil(ine.ss. X845 M. Pattikon Ess. (1889) I. a6 Chilpcric was 
delivered from the necessity of inventing any new expedient. 
xSyx R. Em.ls Catu/ins Ixiv. 396 Stood in body before them, 
a minting host to deliver. 

i c. s/ec. To release or free (any one) from his 
vow, by putting him in a position to discharge it ; 
to accept combat offered by, [So in OF. 1 Ohs. 

?/» 1400 Morte Arth. 1688 >if thowbufc allc the Jaye, thou 
bees noglile delyuerKde. x47o-:8$ Maluky A rthurvu. xiv. I 
i;are not . .what knyglite soo euer he be, for i shol soone ae- 
lyucr hym. xiys t)h. Notdesse 77 For to t.ake entreprises, to 
answere or deliver a gentilinaii that desire in worihtp to doo 
armcN in liestis to the utteraunce,or to certein pointls. isaa 
Lu. BKR.NKR.s/'m’zf. 1 . ccclxxiil. 617 Then it wa.4 sayd to ail 
the knightes there aliout, Sirs, is there any of you that will 
delyuer this knight ?. ..Sir Wyliiam of Fcrmyioii. .sayd. .if 
it plea.ses him a lytcll to re»t hym, he shall anone be 
delyuered, for I shall arine me agaynst hym. 

+2. 1 o free, rid, divest, clear {a) of, {h') from, 
c 13x4 Guy fVaru>. (A.) 3348 Deliuer H loud. .Of alle bin« 
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dedelkhe Ton. e 1374 CHAOCEa Eoeth. 111. i, 64 Who. so wil 
sowe n felde plentiuous lat hym first deljiuer it of tbomas. 


godly honour, x868 Busunei.l Serm. on livtng Subj. 21 
The salutation will be quite delivered' of its harshness by 
just observing that [etc.! 

c 1400 LanfroHc's Cirurg, 193 Anoynte bo pacient & pis 
wole delyvere him fro icching. 161^ Donne Serm. v. J50 
Yet we doe not deliver Moses from all infirmity herein. 
xBsa Lituoow Trav. vii. ^23 A .stone . . which hath the vertue 
to deliuer a wommi from her paine in child-birth, tbn Hale 
Prim, Orig, Man, To Rdr., If the Expressions ,. he .. de- 
livered from Amphibologies. 

+ b. rejl. To free oneself, get clear or rid of, Obs, 
e xjoo A . Aits. 1319 Anon they dcliverid hcom of Mace- 
doyne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 208 , 1 counseyll 
you that ye . . delyver yourselfe of Reynawde assone as ye 
maye. 1530 Palsgk. 51 x/x, 1 can nat delyver me of hym by 
no ineanes. [xTpg Berkeley Ess. PUsion § 51 [He] may be 
able to deliver himself from that prejudice.] 

0. To deliver a gaol : to clear it of prisoners in 
order to bring them to trial at the assizes. 

xsa3 in W. H. Turner Sekei, Rec, Oxford 34 To deliver 
any gayole w^'in the towne. 1535 Act vj lien, VIIt,\.. 24 
§ 16 All suche iustices . . shal haue auctoritee . . to deliuer 
the same gaoles from time to time. 1890 Spectator 26 Apr. 
584/2 The gaol must be delivered before the Judge leaves 
the a-ssizc town. 

•fd. (ramf. To make riddance of, get rid of, 
disjicl (pain, dbeasc, etc.) ; to relieve. Ohs, 

X483 Caxton Gobi, Leg, 405 b/i A lytel medecyne ofte 
delyiicrcth a grete languor and payne. 1576 Baker feweli 
if Itealih S3 b, This water, .dclyvereth the griefe of the 
siune. x6io GirM.i.iM Heraldry iv. v. (x(^) 282 That so his 
iimmentany pas-sion . . might by some like intermission of 
time lie delivered, and so vanish away, 
d. To disburden (a woman) ^the foetus, to bring 
to childbirth ; in ^sive, to give birth to a child 
or offspring. Rarely said of beastit. (The active 
is late and chiefly in obstetrical use.) 

rrxiajt Metr. Horn. 62 For than com tim Mari mild Suld 
be ^liuerd of hir chikl. c 13^0 Cursor M, 5562 (Fairf.) 
per wimmen . . ar deliuered lie bnirc aweii slixt. 14^ Caxton 
Vkron. Eug. Ixxi. 53 Tyme come that .she shold be de- 
lyucred and here a child. 1484 — Fables of ACsop 1. ix. 
A bytcho which wold lyttre and lie delyured of her lylyl 
dogges. X568 Tilnky Vise, Manage Cviij, To have ihy 
wyfc with childe safely delyvered. x6ix Shake. IVint. T. 
It. ii. 25 She is, something before her time, dcliucr'd. Mk 
Cooke Marrmoof Chirurg. in. 1. i. (ed. 4) 168 The third 
time they sent and begged I would deliver her. >754-64 


Smellie I. Introd. 70 A better method of delivering 

in laborious and preternatural citses. 1805 Med. yrnt, XIV. 


521 By making an incision in the urethra, .iho patient might 
he delivered, e i8m A rob. Els, (Rtld^. ) 448 The queen . . 
was in due time safely delivered of a prince. 

fig, x6i4 Hkywood Mayden-hcad well Lost i. Wks. X874 
iV. 108 My bnaiirs in labour, and must be deliuered Of some 
new mischeife. a X640 Pkaciiam ( J.), Tully was long ere be 
could Ik: delivered of a few verses. i8jr5 Jowkit 
( rd, a) I. 28X, I have been delivered of an infinite variety of 
speeches about virtue before now, and to many pcrson.s. 

t b. pass. Of the offspring; To be brought forth 
{lit. .nnd fg.), Ohs, 

X58X Pktuk Guatzds Civ. Conv. 1. (X586) 12 All bca.stcs so 
.soone .'US they are delivered from tbcir dam get upon their 
feete. c x6oo Shakk. Sonn. Ixxvil 1 1 Those children nursed, 
deliver’d from thy bmin. X604 -y Oth, 1. iii. 178 There are 
many Kuents in the Wombeof Time, which wiloc deliuered. 

4 . To disburden, unload. ? Ohs, 

1793 Smkaton Edystom L, § 289 The We.ston was delivered 
of her cargo. x8o5 in A. Duncan Nelson 2411, 26th. Delivered 
the Spaniard, andsunk her. 1851 M aynkKrid Scalp Hunt. 
xxxiv. 267 T rie brace of revellers went staggering over the 
azotea, deliscring their stomachs. 

6 . refl. To disbunlen oneself of is in one’s 

mind ; to cxprc.ss one’s opinion or tlioiight ; to utter 
worrls or sounds; to sjpeak. discourse. (Cf. 10.) 

c X340 Cursor M. 203*^ i (Trin.), 1 delyuered me of iny ser- 
moun. X654 tr. Atarhn^s Cong, China 2x7 He delivered 
himself thus unto them, ‘ 1 hope by your valour to obtain 
the Empire of the world x6te Trial Regie. ^2, I now de- 
sire to know, whether it be proper now to deliver my self, 
before you proceed to the calling of WitnesseiL 27x3 Si ekle 


Englishman No. 3. 19 Some MerchaiitH . . delivers them- 
selves against the Bill before our Houses of Lord.s and Com- 
mons. 175a Fielding Amelia vi. vii, Amelia delivered her- 
self on the .subject of second marriages with much eloquence. 
1869 Govlbuhn Purs. Holiness x. 91 Delivering Himself., 
in sentiments the very tones of which arc uneai^Iy. 

n. te. tram. To get rid of or dispose of 
quickly, to dispatch ; refl, to make haste, be quick. 

rx34o Gaw, ^ Gr. Rut, 1414 jHi mete & he masse watz 
inctely dclyueied. r >475 Rauf Coilyar 302 Deliuer the .. 
and mak na delay, x^ Ln. Bkrnlhe Froiss, I. cccxxvi, 
510 The Romayns . . sayd, Harke, ye sir cardynalles, de- 
lyuer you atones, and make a pope ; Ye tary to Jonge. 
x^ pAijiGR. 3x0/2 , 1 delyver, I rj’dde or dispalche thynges 
.shortly out of naiidcs, Je despeche, 

t b. ? To dispatch, make away with. Obs, rare. 

a\eiaa-*fi Alexander 3930 pi.H brcinebest. .A3t and tuenli 
men of nrmes oiione scho dclyuird. c 2450 Guy IFarw. (C.) 
T0140 And wytli the grace of god almyght To delyuyr thcr 
eii myes wyth ryght. 

in. 7. To give up entirely, give over, surrender, 
yield ; formerly often spec, to give up to an evil 
fate, devote to destruction, ruin, or the like, AUo 


with over (obs. or arch.), 

a XMO Cnrsor M. 50x2 (Gott.) Him sal deliuer your yongelst 
child. V 1340 Ibid, X5870 (Fairf.) Ho deliuered his raaister 
vp. c 1300 Btket 724 The Kyngos baillyf delivri him to 
anhonge other to drawe. 1483 Caxton G, do la Tour 
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E vil by Th« moden of them fthall be delyuercd to the dolor- 
ous doth of belle. 1513 Mori in Grafton Ckron. II. 771 
That the goods of a sanctuary man, shoulde be delivered 
in imvinent of his dcbtes. igj^ Sraks. Rich, y/, tii. 1 99 
See them deliuered ouer To execution, and the hand of 
death, 1600 E. Blount tr. CMcsit^gio 331 Itie French 
came from the mountaiiie, and.. delivered up their armes. 
1638 Sir T. Herbkrt Trav. nju Hee also ORsaults Tsinner. 
which tho a while well kept . .Is in the end delivered. 1771 
Mas. GaiFTirH tr. P'ienuTsShij^rfckQfToiAkcowtdmK^^ 
and deliver oumelves over into the hands of Providence. 
*777 Watson Philip II (1839) »33 ‘ Count F.gmont,’ said 
Alva, * deliver your sword ; it is Hie will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison.* x 8 as M. Pattison iiss. 
(f88^ 1 . a When premiers deliver up their portfolios. 

t b. rejl. To give oneself up, surrender, devolc 
oneself. Obs, 

^ >833 Ln* BiRNaas Gaid Bk. M. Aurtl. (154A) B vj, 1 de- 
lyuei^ myselfe with greatte desyre to knowe th^mges. 

8 . To hand over, transfer, commit to another*s 
possession or keeping ; spec, to give or distribute 
to the proper person or quarter (letters or goods 
brought by post, carrier, or messenger) ; to present 
(an account, etc.)* Const, to^ or with simple dative. 

iap7 K. Glouc. (2734) 430 Alle be byssopiyches, hat de- 
lyuered were Of Normandye & Engclorid, he 3«f al dene 
pere. cigop A". Alis. ion In a castcl hco was y-set^ And 
was deliverid liversoon, Skarschlidie and nought foisoun. 
C1400 Maundkv. (Ruxb.) XXV. 119 He de 1 yucr.s hln currour 
be Icttres. c 1440 ipomydon 138a Delyuere my mayde to 
me this day. Palsgr, SiV^i I delyver, 1 syve a thyiig 
in to ones lianas to kepe. Je linre. 1335 Wkiotiieslly 
Chron. (1875)^ 1 . 36 Who had his pardon ^yvered him on 
the Tower Hill. 165s Hoboes Lcinath . 11. xxii. 133 To joy n 
In a Petition to be delivered to a ludge, etc. 1745 CoL Rcc. 
Pennsytv.V.^ He delivered Imdc the String of Wampum 
sent him. 1143 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 355 A message 
which he must deliver in person. sMIi Goldw. Smith Led. 
4- Est, 960 Tlie {lostmastcr had written the letter as well as 
delivered it. Law Timed Rep. T.XVll. 53/2 No hill 
of costs was ever delivered. Mod. Get the address from the 
postman who delivers in that part of the town. How often 
arc letters delivered here ? 

jdg. Tcnuai.k i Cor, xi. 3 1 'liat ye . . kepe the or- 

dinaunces even as 1 delyvered them to you. 15^ Shako. 
Merry tE. iv. iv. 37 The superstitious idle-headed- Eld Re- 
cetu’d and did dcliuer to our age This tale of Herne the 
Hunter. 1794 Sui.livan y tew Nat. II, Seven persons only 
were necessary to deliver the history of the cre.'Uion and fall 
from Adam to Moses. 

b. I.a7a. To give or hand over formally (esp. a 
deetl to the grantee, or to a third party) : sec De- 
iJVKBy 4 b (/^). So ‘ to deliver * seisin of hcrctlita- 
ments or a corporeal chattel. 

ij»4 tr. Littldofis Tenures 15 a, If a man make a deede 
of feoflemente unto another . . and dulyvcreth to him the 
deed but no livery of seisin, c 25^ Maklowu Faust, v. x 10 
Speak, Faustu.<(, do you deliver this as your deed I 1693 in 
Nexu Shake. Soc. Trans. (1885) 505 W"** said Indent' was 
sealled and deliuered by all jthe parties thcrvntci. 1767 
Blackstonk CV////H. 11 , yi )6 A seventh requisite to a good 
deed is that it be delivered, by the party himself or his cer- 
tain attorney, .*?44 Williams Reat Prop. vii. (1877) 148 
The words ’ I deliver this as my act and deed which arc 
spoken at the same time, are held to be eipiivalcut to de- 
livery, even if the party keep the deed himself. 

1 0 . podiCf with weakened sense of * I'o hand 
over, present ’. Obs, 

1601 SiiAKS. Twei. N. i. ii. 43 O that I ., might not he 
deliuered to the world Till 1 had made mine uwne occasion 
mellow. 1607 Cor. v, iii. 39 The sorrow that dcliuers vs 
thus chang'd Makes you think so. 

IV. 8 . To give forth, send forth, emit; to dis- 
charge, launch ; to cast, throw, project ; a. things 
material. 

>397 T. J. Serm. Panics C. 37 ITie bow, being ready bent 
to dcliuer the arrowe. 26x3 Siiaks. Hen. V/l/i v. iv. 50 
A File of Boyes . .dcUuer'd such a sliowre of Pibhlcs. 1633 ' 1 . 
James Fby. 71 fFhc pump] did dcliuer water very sufliciently. 
2709 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 307 'J’hc carl of Kent, 
as he was delivering his bowl upon the green at Tunbridge 
Wells last Wensday, fell down and immediately died. 
1834 Meowin Auf^ler in Wales 1 . sor In delivering his 
hanoon he lost his balance. x8sp> Bat* Crick. Man. 39 
Before a ball is delivered, the umpires station themselves al 
their respective wickets. i88g Manch. Exam, 15 May 5/3 
The enemy . . waited till Middleton's volunteers had ap- 
proached very close before they delivered their fire. 

b. a blow, assault, attack, etc. To deliver ballk ; 
to give battle, make or begin an attack. 

1849 Alison Hist. Europe XI. Ixxv. 1 36. 349 The Emperor 
was . . obliged to deliver a defensive battle. 1864 Daily Tel. 
10 Nov., "lie assaults were badly delivered. 2874 Grkkn 
Short Hitt. vii. fi 6. 405 When Philip at last was forced to 
deliver his blow. 

1 0 . To put forth freely (bo< 1 ily action, etc.) ; 
cf. Delivery 6. Obs. 

a igBS Sidney (J.', Musidoru-s could not perform any action 
. .more .strongly, or deliver that strength more nimbly. 184s 
yrnl. R. Agric. Soc, V. 11. 530 He (a horse) must, .be taught 
to raise his knee and deliver hi.s leg with fteedoin. 

fd. 'lo give out as produce, to produce, 
yield. Obs. 

1803 Verstkgan Dec. Intell. ii. <i6a8) 51 The mynes . . do 
deliuer gold, silucr, copper. 

10. To give forth in words, iftter, enunciate, 
pronounce openly or formally. (Cf. 5 .) 

Here the object is usually either something in the speaker's 
mind, as a judgement or opinion, or (now very commonly) 
the s^ech or utterance itself, with reference to its mode of 

is^LSMlMO PaMpl RFist.^yo a question by him pA>- 
pounded, this answere was delivered. 15I9 Puitenham 


Eng. Poesle 11. xiii. {xiv.J (Arls) 134 7 'hc vowell is alwayes I 
more easily deliuered then the consonant. 1815 Crookk 
Body of Man v. xxxi. (i6i6) 341 Galen detiuering the pre- 
cents of liealtli. 2667 Pepvs Diary (1879) IV. 43^ He is . . 
mid to deliver what he thinks on evciy occasion. 2772 
Junius Lett. Hv. 386 , 1 am called upon to deliver my opinion. 
2^ Med. Jrnl. XII. 384 Dr. John Reid , . intends to dc- 
hver . .a Course of Lectures on the llieory and Practice of 
Medicine. 2873 Hamkkton Intell. Life 150 Uk« an orator 
who knows that he can deliver a pass'igc, and compose at 
the same lime the one w’hich is to fullow. sgBa Timet 35 
Nov. 4 Tho Master of the Rolls, in delivering judgment, 
said felc.]. 

b. ahsol. or intr. To 'deliver oneself’, dis- 
course; to jironounce .in opinion or verdict; to 
‘ make deliverance ’. 

2807 RoBiNS(m Archxol. Crxca v. xxi. 535 They first de- 
livered on civil afiars : afterwards the discourse turned on 
war. i 8S9 SAr.A Tw, round Clock (t86i 1 97 Poiir jurymen . . 
understanding a great deal more about the case on which 
they have to deliver at its coiiimencemeiu than at its ter- 
mination. 

+ c. absol. or inlr. To utter notes in singing. 

1330 Palsgr, 510/3, 1 delyver quickly, ns one dothc in 
.syngynge,.! never herdc boyc in my lyfe delyver more 
quyckel)'. 

1 11. Iratts. To declare, communicate, report, re- 
late, narrate, tell, make known ; to state, affirm, 
assert ; to express in words, set forth, describe. Obs. 

Order Jloapitalls H vj, G«>e to the Lord Maiur, 
and uelinur unto him the disut>ediencc of the said Constable. 
1600 E. BixiiiNT tr. Concxlaggio 319 The Duke. .Ixiinsclfo 
unto the king^ delivered what hee htid scene. 1811 Shaks. 
Wint. 7 \ V. 11. 4, 1 .. heard the old Shepheard deliuer the 
manner how he found it. 26^-80 Stanlky Hist. Philos. 
(170X) 1x4/1 The time of his hirth Is no where exprcsly de- 
livered. 1*0WKR Exp. Philos. I. 80, 1 will here deliver 
one or two Optical Kxpernnent.s. 2768 Stkrnk Sent. Journ. 
(1778) I I. 1 (j'ille de Chamhre) What the old French oflieer 
had delivercil iinon travelling. 1790 Pally Horse Paul. i. 5 
P.irticnlars .so pniinly delivered . . in the Acts of the Apostles. 
x8oo ViNCK Hydrostai.{\^}(i)$ Like his general principles 
of motion before delivered, 
t b. willi obj. clause. Oht. 

iS86 A. Day Eng. .Secntaiy 1. (1635) 44 It was delivered 
hee hung himsellu for griefe. 2658 Umownk Hydriot, i, 
That they held that Practice in G.'ulia, Gesar expressly de- 
li vercth. x6^ Fkykr Ah'. E. India 4 P lAi Who founded 
these, their Annals nor their San.sr.rii it deliver not 
to. M’kh obj. and complement. tVv. 

1638 Massingku(/V. Dk. Florence 1. ii, She is de.livcr’d. . For 
A masterpiece in n.iture. 2849 Milton Fikon. ir History 
delivers him a deep dissembler, a 1687 Pkitv Pot. A rith. 
iv. <1691) 64 The Author . . delivers the Proportion . . to be 
as Thirty to F.ighty two. 

V, 12. Pottery and Fouttding. To set free from 
the mould ; reft, and intr. To free itself from the 
mould ; to leave the mould easily. 

178a WEtiGwooti ill Phil. Trews. LxXII. 310 To make 
the clay deliver ca.stly, it will be necessary to oil the mould. 
183a PoKi KR Porcelun 4 Gl. 50 The ware, .dries in a sufli- 
cioiiC degree to deliver itself (according to the workmaids 
phrase) easily from the mould. 1880 <J. T. Nicvvtun F.ss. 

A rt 4 A rciueol. vt. 372 'I'hat oil or grease had been applied 
. .to make the mould deliver. 

t D6li*ver, Obs. [A variant of Deliuer v., 
with Romanic change of D. ^ to as in prcc.] 
Deliuer, to deliberate, determine. 

Wyclif 3 Sam. xxiv, ij Now tlmnne delyver, and 
see, what word I shal aiLswcre to hym. c 1440 C'ai>cravk 
Life Si. Kath. 1. y6A Dcliuer bk mater, so go<l jour soulys 
.sake. 2535 SiKWART( 7 m/. Scot. 11 . 520 ()ft in his inynd 
revuluaiul to and fro. Sync at the last deliuerit hes rycht 
flone, 'Po tak his tyme sen it wes oportune. 

Hence t Deli’vored ppl. a., determined, resolved. 
1018 Bellbndkn Crt/M. Scot. (iSar) I. 359 With deliverit 
«nind to assailyo thaine in the brek of the day. 2559 A nr. 
tlA.MiLTON Catech. (i884> r? Wc consent nocht with anc de- 
liverit inynd. 

DeliTaVftble (d/U'vsrab’l), a. [f. Deliver v. ^ 

-f -ABLE ; cf, OF. deliverable i dclivrable ; 15- 17th 
c. in (iodef.),] That can or may be delivered ; to 
be delivered (according to agreement) ; cf. payable. 
*755 Maof.ns Insurances I. 401 Ten thou.sarid I'ounds of 
good and deliverable Dutch made Starch. 1877 Act 
T’kt. c. 39 5 5 Where the document . . nmkc.s the goods 
deitvcmble to the Inuircr. 28^ Alacm. Mag Mar. 270/2 
So wild and shrill n cry of human anguish, that the like of 
it I could never imagine deliverable by liuinuu Ups. 

Deliveraaoe tdfli vor&is). [a. (.) F. delivrancc^ 
desk ( 12 th c. in lattrt^) » Pr. delivransa, desF, f, 
ddlivrer^ delivrar to Deliver ; see -ance.] 

1, 'I'he action of delivering or setting free, or fact 
of being set free (t oft from confinement, danger, 
evil, etc.) ; liberation, release, rescue. 

1:1990 .V. Eng. Leg. I. tgjlitS A-serued heo hath to alle 
coiUreie deliueraunce of langour. C2330 R. Brun'nk 
Chron, (18x0) i9x William Marscballe . . gaTfor bis deIyu«^ 
ance be ca&telle of Schirburnc. 1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc, 
3585 For bair deliverance fra juiyn. 23. . Poem fr. JEertum 
jifS. 926/900 Of alle ))eos Merueylous chaunces Vr lord hi^ 
sent vs ailiucraunces. c 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxiii. 347 It 
hath a round wyndowe abouen that, .seructhe for delyuer- 
ance of smoke, c 24^ Mirour Saluacioun 4074 Sho . . lete 
out at a wyndowe so making his dcfyvrance. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 375/3 That he shold praye to god for the 
dclyueruuiice of hU sekenesse, GtAPToN Chron. 1 1 . 408 

On the behalfe of king Richard for hi.s delyveraunce out 
of prison. 1831 Hobbm AmVifA. 111, xxxv. 331 Our deliver- 
ance from the bondage of sin. 2729 Dk Foe Crusoe (1858) 
X39 The greatest deliverances I enjoj’ed. such as my escape 
from Sallee. 2871 Frerman jVbrw, 0/17.(1876) IV. xvui. 
X44 At no moment, .had hopes of deUverance higher. 


fb, * Delivery* of a gaol : see Deliver v.^ 2 c. 
c 1400 Gawelyu 74s P»t )h>u graunte him me Tit U nextc 
sittyng of delyueraonce. 1484 Nottingham AV^ 11 . 377 
Paied to the justices of Deliueraiice for the Gaole Delyuere. 
2487 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 3 The next general! gaoles de- 
liveiaunce of eny suche game. 

0. In the ritual observed at r criminal trial. 
xs6s Sir T. Smith Cmntnonvj. Eng, xxv. 99 No man that 
is once indicted con be deliuered without arndgnment. 
Ibid. [Form of proclamation in court when no indictiiieiit is 
produced], A. B. prisoner standeth hero at the barre, if any 
man can sny any thing against him, let him nowspeakc, for 
the prisoner standeth at his dcliuerance : If no man do then 
come, he is deliuered without aide further processe or 
trouble. [In Biiddcn’s I.4itin transl. 1602 : nam vindus 
liberatianem e.vpet./at : si uemo cum turn inensarerit, in 
Hbertatem prist inam asscrifur.\ Ibid, xos (Form of procl. 
on trial by Jury) If any man can giue evidence, or can 
say any thing pgainst the prisoner, let him come now, for he 
standeth vpon his dcliuerance 1 Biiddcn : nam de captsvi 
liberatione agitur}. 1660 7 rial Regie, at. Col. Harrison. 

' 1 do offer myself to be tried in your own way, by God and 
my Countrey.* Clerk, * God send you a ^oou deliverance.* 
Ibid, 35 For now the Prisoner [Col. Harrison] stands at the 
Bar upon his Deliverance, Trial Ld, Geo, Gordon 7 
Clerk, * II0W will you be tried f ' Gordon. * By (lod and my 
countrj*.' Clerk. ‘ God send you a good deliverance.' 

(It impossible that this has brcii m later tiinea associated 
with llie 'true deliverance' of tho Jury : see 8 b.) 

1 2. The being delivered of offspring, the bringing 
forth of oflapring ; delivery. Obs. 

e 1395 Mdr, Horn. 72 This womane j*ode wit cliyide full 
lanue . . inyght scho haue na delyueraunce. e 13S10 Will, 
Pa/erne 4080 Mi wif . . Deied at ke deliueraunce m mi derc 
sone. c 14S0 Merlin 13 Two women ffor to heipe hir at hir 
delyueraunce wlien tyme is. 2348-9 (Mar.)/f A. Com, Prayer, 
Churching qf Women, To gcue you safe dcliiiernnce. 2611 
Siiaks. Cymb. v. v. 370 Nerc Mother Reioye'd deliucrance 
more. XMg Consahno's Sp. Inqnis. 123 Within foiire dnyes 
after her dcliuerance, they tooke tho chitde away from her. 
fig. 1660 WiLLSFORi) Scales Comm. 190 Sulphurious Me- 
icora fir'd in the wombs of cloud.H, break forth in tlieir de- 
liverance with amaxement to iiiurtalx. 

td. The action of giving up or yielding; sur- 
render. Obs. 

r 2330 R. Buunnb Chrtm. (xBio) rs6, I am not bonden to 
mak deliuerunce. 2404 in KUis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. 1 . 38 
Awyn. .is uccordit with all the men lliat ariic therinne save 
vij. for to have dilyveratice of the Caslell at a certayn day. 
2^8 Wku. Chron. xob, 'I'he kyng openly saied that if they 
woUlc nut deliver tnum, he woulde take them without de- 
liverance. is68GKAr roN C//n'N. 11 . 327 To make deliver, 
ante of the towne of Barwiko. 
t4. 'I'he action of handing over, tiansfcrring, or 
delivering a thing to another ; delivery. Obs. 

ciaao Cursor M. 5045 (Pairf.) Hu made deltilueraunce 
her of conic, c 1449 I'kcock Kepr, 404 Eer than the xecevucr 
make F.xecuci«)un or Delyiicrance of the thing or deede hi 
him louun. Tviiall in Strype Fxcl. Mem. 1 . App. xvii, 
38 After the delyvernnee of the sayd New Testament^ to 
them. 2631 Star Chamb. Cases ((.‘amdeii) 35 TJic Slieriffe 
did not make deliverance of 400 sheepe. 

b. Law. IVrii of second deliverance ; a writ for 
rc-delivery to the owner of goods di.strained or un- 
lawfully taken, after they have been returned to the 
distrainer in consequence of n judgement being given 
against the owner in an action of replevin. 

a 1563 Rasi KLi. tr. FitiherberCs Nat. Brevium (1652) 174 
The plaintiff may sue a Writ of second Deliverance. x6sB 
Pulton S tat, {\6-\2) 47 marg., A Writ of Second deliuerancc. 
1708 Termes de la Ley 508 1 ), Second Deliverance is a Writ 
made by the Filacer, to deliver Cattcl distreined, after the 
Plaintiff is Non-suit in Replevin. 1843 Srxi'HKN LaivsEng. 

1 1874) III. V. xi. 616 The Statute of Westminster a (13 Edw. I 
c. zL .allowed him a judicial writ issuing out of the original 
record tcalled a writ of second deliverance). 

1 6. Sending forth, emission, issue, discharge. 

i6s6 Bai on Sylva 1 9 This Motion^ wurketh . . by way of 
Froufe and Search, which way to deliuer itself: And then 
worketh in progresse, where it findeth the DeiiuenUice 
easiest. 

+ 8. The action of manner of uttering words in 
spcakinir ; utterance, enunciation, delivery. Obs. 

1353 T.'y iTtL.soN Rhd. (T5S0) 222 Singyng plaine song, and 
couiitcrfeictyng those that doe speake distinctly, heipe miiche 
to have a good deiiveruuncc. 2393 Shake. 2 Hen. VI, 11. 1 . 
97 At eacn words dcliuerance. 2609 Holland A turn. 
MarceU. xxx. ix. 397 For his speech, rcadie he was ynough 
in quickc deliverance, 

f 7. The action of re])orting or stating something ; 
that which is stated ; statement, narration, declara- 
tion; -Delivery 8. Obs. 

143s in Eng. Gilds (1870) 276 To make a Irewe delyuer- 
aunce of swiche goody s us thei reccyue. im Hawes Past. 
Pleas, XXIX. (Percy Soc. ) 143 And to Venus he made deliver- 
aunce Of his complaint. 2588 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. 
(1625) 7 What confused deliverance U this 9 Ibid. 11. 44 Doth 
not the very deliverance of your own fact condemne you ? 
s692 T. Adams White Oeviti (1635) 111, If tliere wanteo no- 
thing in the deliverance. 

b. An utterance ; esp. of a formal character, 
s8S9 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 20 Things whidi are not pro- 
vided for . . in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity. 2879 M. Arnold Fr. Critic m Milton Mixed 
Ess. 241 Macaulay's writing . . often . . is really obscure, if 
one take.s his deliverances seriously. iSte Manik. Guardian 
99 Sept. 7/3 Wc can complain of no ambiguity in hb present 
deliverance, 

8. Sc. Law, Judgement delivered; a jodicial or ad- 
ministrative order in an action or other proceeding. 

In Us most general sense applicable to any aider pro- 
nounced by any body exercising quaid-jodicml functions. 
In the Bankruptcy Act of 1856 (19 & 90 VIcL c. 79 § 4 ) ' de- 
liverance' is definra as including * any order, warrant, judge- 
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merit, decuion, interlocutor, or decree '. Hence the word 
iias Roiuircd a qi^si'technical application to orders in 
bankruptcy proceedings. , , „ . « . . 

Ci4a5 WvNTouN Cr&n, vii. vi. 90 Of pat [hcl Stablysyd, 
and mad ordyn.ince. .and full detj'vcrance. xgmM DuNaAa 
Poems ix. lu Of fals soHstinj^ ifor wrang deliuerance At 
Counsale, Seimioun, and at Parliament. 1535 S'l rwakt Crost. 
Scot. If. In this mater . . R;rcht sone 1 wald heir jour 
deliuerance. ciSdsI^ tNor;.sAY(Pitscottie) Ckrm. Scot. (1738) 
14 (Jam.) Both parties were compromit by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators chosen by them 
both, n 1649 Dkl'mm. op Hawth. Skuimachia Wk& (1711) 
194 We hope your lordships will give us leave. . to remember 
your lordships of your deliverance, June the first, 1643. 175a 
J. Louth I AN Farm 0/ Process <ed. 2) 3s The Deliverance on 
the Bill is, Fiat ut ^titur^ to the — • Day 0/ — next to come. 
1933 Act ^~4 /PiV/. IFt c. 46 1 95 The .said sheriff shall . . 
af^ a deliverance thereon finding and declaring, .that this 
Act has not been adopted. 1868 Act 31-2 rid. c. 101 § 75 
The jud^ent or deliverance so pronounced shall form a 
valid and sufficient warrant for the preparation in Chancery 
of the writ. 

b. In the (English) Jurors’ oath, in a trial for 
treason or felony, used app, in the sense : Deter- 
mination of the question at issue, verdict. 

1660 'Mai Regie, ii Oct 39 His Oath was then read to 
him [Sir T. Allen, juror] : Vou shall well and truly try and 
true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and the prisoners at the Bar, whom you shall have in 
Charge, accoruing to your Evidence. So help you God ! 
189a S. F. Hahkis Princ. Crim. Law (ed. 6) xiv. 419. |Thc 
current formula : the same words with the last clause 
expanded to *and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence'.] 

iThe meaning here has been m.*uter of discussion : cf. 1 c 
above, and Tomlins Lato Did. s. v. *Jnry,') 

0. Formal judgement pronounced, ex])rcssion of 
opinion, verdict 

[1849 D* Qlmncey Wks. XI 1 . 184 Milton v. Sontliey Sf 
Landor^ Wordsworth never said the thing ascribed lu him 
here as any formal judgment, or what the .Scotli^h law 
would call d€liverance.\ x8 ^ Dove Logic Chr. Faith \ . i. 

5 9. 998 We cannot but attach great walue to the dclilicratc 
deliverance of .so impartial .. a man. 1871 .Sarah Tvtlkh 
Sisters 4- IVives IS4 Dr, Harris’s deliverance wa.s. .that Mr. 
Duke was not looking very well. 

t d. Used (in Sc,) to render L. setta/us consultum. 

Bklllnden Livy (1832) 212 (Jam.) Thir nuvcllis 
iiuia the Faderis sa astunist, that thay usit the sameii de- 
liverance that thay u-sit in extreme ncccssitc. 
te. =* I)RLiVERN£as ; Dkliveuy 6. Ohs. 
ia.. Chaucer Pars. 7 \ f 378 (Harl. 7334) Pe goodes of 
iKHly lien hele of body, strenglM!, deliuerance (f/.r texts dc- 
liuerness], beaute [etc], Dunrar Thistle ^ Rose 95 

Lusty of schaip, lycht of deliuerance. 

ZMinraraucy. rare-\ [.Sec prec. and -abcy.] 
=sDruvkrance 7 b. 

i8$3 Tait*s Mag. aX. 365 Being the accredited org.in of 
the TJovernment on Scotch topics, hU deitvcrancy neces- 
s.irily carries more weight than those of any ordinary 
nieinber. 

+ DeliT6ra*tion. Oh. rare [a. OF. de^ 
livralion in earlier and more jKipular form dc- 
lifjraison^ ’Oisoftf fw/f}, ad. late pop. L. delihra* 
tidn-em (Du Cange), n. of action from deliberdre 
to lilierate.] Deliverance, liberation, release. 

xSop hlAsvKS Past. Pleas. 148 Who is fettered in chaynes 
He tninketh long after delyveraciuii Of his great wo. 

Delivered (df Ir vojd), ppi. a.’ [f. l ifj jvrr v.i 
+ -ED I.] Set free ; disburdened of offspring ; 
banded over; surrendered; formally uttered or 
stated, etc. : sec the verb. 

cs 4 fo Pramp. Parv. wj Delyueryd, liberatus, erutus. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. IV. ii. 142 Qimelia, the midwife, and 
my selfc. And none else but the dcliucrcd F.mprcsse. 1665 
Manley Grotin^ Lmo C. IVnrres 123 Prince of the de- 
livered Ciiy.^ >893 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 2/1 'I'ho additional 
cost, .for delivered bread, 

t Delivered, ///. : see Deliver v.2 

DeUverae ((Uli^var/'). [f. Deliver v.i + -ee.] 
Tlic person to whom something is delivered. 

Sami'Eon iir Cape Law yml. 37 The putting of a 
deliverce in possesidon. Jhid. 43 The deliveror shouUf point 
out the subject of delivery to the dclivcrce. 

Deliveree, obs. form of Dei.! very. 

Dalivarar (dMi-varoi). Also 4-6 dely-, 4 -ere, 

6 -our ; see also Deliveror. [a. OK. delivrere 
(12th c. in Ilatzf.), in obi. case deJivreor^ -our^ -eur 
:-late pop. L. deliberdtor, -dremf agent-n. from de~ 
llberart^ F. diUvrer to Deliver ; see -er i.] One 
who delivers. 

1 . One who sets free or releases; a liberator, 
rescuer, saviour. 

a 1340 IIampolr Psalter Ixix. 7 M;y helpere & my de- 
lyuerere ert Jwu. 1381 Wyclip Ps. xviili). » My refut, ,ind my 
delyuerere. c 1440 Protup. Partt. 1 17 Delyuerer, liberator. 
* 5 M Eos* Decades PreT^ Rdr. (Arb.) 53 'Hiou uughteste 
to . . bee thankcfull to thy delyiierer. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XII. 149 Thy great delivtircr, who shall bruise 'J'he Serpents 
head. X 98 i Oibuon Decl. 4 F. 111 . Ixv. 623 He stood 
forth as the deliverer of his country. i8u MACAinjtv Hist. 
F.ng. III. 404 Though he had been a dcliveicr by accident, 
he was a desj^t by nature. 

2 . One who hands over, commils, surrenders, 
etc. ; esp. one who delivers letters or goods. 

«S3*'a Ad 33 lieu. Pl/l, c. 16 The wllcr, exchaunger or 
denuerer. 1334 Ad 26 lien. lY/f, c. 6 1 8 By indenture to 
be made betw^ne the dcliuerour . . and the receiuour. x6aa 
Misseloen Free Trade 104 The Stranger . . would be a de- 
lluerer heerc of money at a high rate. 1766 Ehtick London 
IV. 995 There is . . a deliverer of letters to the House of 


Common^ at 6 s. Bd. per day. s888 Daily AVftv. 95 Aug. 5/3 
Each deliverer of milk will possess a sliore. 

3 . One who utters, enunciates, sets fbrth, etc. 
{rare.) 

*897 Hookkr Reel. Pol, viii. vi. 8 19 ITiereof God himself 
was. .the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 1651 Reltir. 
irotton. 303 Among the I'leliverers of this Art. s8aa Ntw 
Monthly Mag. IV. 193 The public deliverers of song at the 
Grecian festivals. 

Deliveresfl (d/H-van^s). rare. [Short for r/if- 
livreress^ f. Dklivkrku + -Ks«, in F. ddlivreresse : 
see -ehs.] A female deliverer. 

1644 Evelyn Metn, (1857) f- 7^ At one side of the cross, 
kneels Charles Vli armed, and at the other loan d'Arc. .as 
the deliveress of the town. 1839 Q. Rev. June 98 Nancy 
comes like the deliverehs of the pious iEneas. 

t D6li*verhed6. Obs. [f. Deliver a. + 
-head.] Nimbleness, agility. 

X496 Dives 4 Paup. iW. de W.l iii. xiii. 148/2 They shal 
hauo delyuerhede of body and lightnesse. 

Delivoriiiff d/U'vdriq), vbl. sb. [f. Deliver 
v.^ + -ijio ' .] The action of the verb Deliver, q.v. ; 
delivernnee, delivery (in various senses). 

e 1390 Si'uyn Sag, 1536 (W.J The maistcr . . hadde man! .1 
blessing. For his disciple deliuering. c 1430 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 580a Of his delyueryiig glcd and blithe, xsyx 
Goi.niN(; Calvin on Ps. Ixv. 6 By thy wonderfull deliver- 
xbroclc. 


inges, thy power may be sliewed abi 


x64ajKK. Taylor 


Rpise. § 36 (R.) Excommunications . . were deliverings over 
to Satan. 1889 J. M. Duncan Pis. tP’otnen vi. (ed. 4) 36 
Judgement of the method to be pursued in delivering. 

attrib. x88x Daily News 19 Jan. 5/5 A few heavy railway 
collecting or delivering vans. 

Dali'Tering, a. [f. as prec. + -INO 
That delivers : see the verb. 

X887 Afa/f G. 99 Nov. 11/1 There was no evidence 
that the delivering company, .were not willing to supply 
the coal nt 82'. a ton. 

t Deli*varly, adzf. Obs. or arch. For forms 
sec Deliver a. [f. Deliver a. i -ly 2.] 

1. Lightly, actively, nimbly, quickly. 

c x34a Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut. 3009 Deliuerly he dressed vp, cr 
)>e day sprenged. c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 1088 He . . 
sette [his signet] Upon^ the wex deliverliche and rathe. 
c X440 Partonope 7051 His Swerd he pulleth uute delyuerly. 
X549 Chalonhr Erasmus on Folly Rija, The nemblier and 
more dcliverly to goe about theyr charge. X637 Pi^Ruhan 
Pot. FlyingJns. x. 50 The claw-tailed Humble Bcc .. flyes 
as dcliverly when gre.at with young as when she is barren. 

2. Deftly, cleverly. 

1530 Pat^r. 550, 1 fynger, 1 handell an instrument of 
inusyke delyverly. xdxa Tsvo Noble K. 111. v, Carry it 
sweetly and dcliverly. 1870 Emrkhon Soc. 4 Solit,^ Clubs 
WLs. (Bohn) III. 93 We get a mechanical advantage in de- 
taching it well and dcliverly. 

IT As adj. (erroneous archaism). 
i8ao .Scott Afonast. xvii, A dcliverly fellow was Hughie— 
could read and write like a priest, and could wield orand 
and buckler with the best of the rtaers. 

Deli'Tennont. rare. [f. Deliver s^.i + 'Ment. 
(Cf. OF. delivrement iii Godef.')] » 1 >elivebaxcb 
7 b; open statement, pronouncement, 

1893 Nat. Ohsert'er 13 May 640/1 Because the Emperor 
has heretofore spoken un.*ulvisedly, it by no means follows 
that . . Tuesday's delivernient makes for complete inepti- 
tude. 

t D3li*veme8S. Obs. [f. D£LiV£Ba.4-NBSH.] 
Lightness, activity, nimbleuess, agility, quickness. 

X940 Hampolk Pr. Consc. ^900 Delyvemes and bewto of 
lK>dy. c x^ Chauckr Melto. F199 Crete thinges Imn not 
ay accompTiccd by strengthe, ne by delyvemes of body. 1489 
Caxton Fades of A. \. xi. 30 To voyde the strokis by de- 
lyucrnes of body. 1540 Elvot Image Gent. (1356) 60 b, 
Fewe men surmounted hym in strength and dclivcrnessc. 
a 1607 Bkightman Revelation (1615) 700 Certainly this . . 
deseructh to be called properly by the I-atin n.'ime. lixpc’ 
dition^ for the deliuernes thereof. 

Deliveror (d/'li-varp’j). [f. Deliver w.i ; see 
-OR.] A technical variant of Deliverer, used as 
correlative to deliveree \ one who makes a legal 
delivery of goods, etc. 

1887 [sec DKLrVKREEl. 

Delivery (dfllvori). Forms: 5 deliveree, 
5*6 dolyueryCe, 6 -ero, 6-7 doliverle, 6- -ery. 
[a. Anglo-Fr, delivrUi fern, sb. f, pa. pplc. of di~ 
livrer to Deliver : cf. livery^ and see -y.] 

1 1 . The action of setting free ; release, rescue, 
deliverance. Obs. 

X494 Fabyan Chron, vii. ccxxxiiL 266 The quene made 
assyduat laboure for the dclyucrye of the kyngc her hus- 
bonde. X3M Ehen Decades X03 Thankes geuynge to al- 
inyghtygooTor his dtlyueryand preseruation from so many 
iinmiiient perels. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 00 A servant 
of his . . by force attempting his lA>rds delivery. 1671 
Milton 1505 I'hy hopes are not ill founded, nor 

.seem vain, (X his delivery. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxx, 
Here is the brave m.nn to whom I owe my delivery. 1764 
K. Back liarhant Dmvns 1 1 . 58 Some that called upon the 
Lord for delivery before there was need. 

b. The action of delivering a gaol : see Deliver 
v.^ 2 c, and Gaol-delivery. 

2. The fact of being delivered of, or act of bring- 
ing forth, offspring ; childbirth.^ 

Usually of the mother; formerly sometimes of the child ; 
cf. Deliver v. 3. 

*577 B. Gouge Heresbach's Hush. iti. 1x586) no For this 
poure creature.. is as much tormented fn her deliverie, as 
a shrew. i6xx Bioi.e Isa. xxri. 17 Like as a woman . . 
that draweth neere the time of her detiuerle. 1648 W. 
Mountague Devonte Ess, 1, xii. | x (R.) As they are 
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twins.. their delivery is commonly after such a manner, 
as that' of Phares and Zara. 1676 Lady Ckaworth in jaik 
Rep, Nisi. MSS. Comm. App. v. 39 My prayers shall attend 
your ladies good delivery of a brave boy. 1868 Chambers* 
RncycL VI. 446/x Midwife, .a woman who assists in partu- 
rition or delivery. ^ 

attrib. 1874 tr. Ziemssefls Cpcl. Med. XL 562 That form 
of paralysis, .in newly-bom children, .which we should call 
delivery-paralysis. 

b. As the action of the accoucheur or midwife. 
[t66o Shirley Androtnasta in. i. 8 , 1 am with child to hear 
the news ; Pr'ythee Be quick in the deliver)'.! 1767 (fooai 
Treat. Wounds I. 393 Iqjur}' in a laborious, has^ or in- 
judicious delivery. x’8oo Med, Jml. III. ^83, I therefore 
did not conceive myseinustified . . in proceeding to immediate 
delivery. X889 W. S. Playfair Treat. Midwifery IL iv. ii. 
163 No other means of effecting artificial delivery was known. 

0 . fis* 

axb^ Makmion Antiquary lit. ii, My head labours with 
the p.Tngs of delivery. 1813 Scott Pcffcril xlvi, Out started 
the dwarf, .and the poor German, on seeing the portentous 
delivery of his fiddlecase, tumbled on the floor, 
d. 'Fhe act of giving up possession of ; surrender. 
xi(i3 More in Grafton Chron, 11 . 779 The whole counsalle 
had sente him to require of her tne deliverie of him [her 
child]. 1548 Hall Chron. 945 b, The delivery of the Castell 
of Barwyke. 1600 E. Blount tr. Couestaggio 161 The 
deliverie of the rocke of Saint Julian and of the fort. 1760 
Impartial Hist. War Amer. 147 Marching directly to 
Boston, there to demand a delivery of the powder and 
stores, and in case of refu.sal to attack the treops. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Frit, India II. 158 The arrest of Trimbnk, 
and his delivery to the British Government. 

4 . The action of handing over, or conveying into 
the hands of another; esp. the action of a carrier in 
delivering lettcri or goods entrusted to him for 
conveyance to a person at a distance. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Rdro. /FliBjo) 140 For the deliveree 
of the .said stufif and bedding. x|^ in Hakluyt Vfy. (1886) 
ill. T13 Hauing recciuedany pnuie letters.. you shal..let 
the deliucric of them at your arriuing in Russia. X634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 124 He might forge other Letters, .else why 

' ‘ - =‘hout delivery, Burnet 

investitures of bishops and 
;iven by the delivei^ of the 
. Tookb Vine Russian RniO. 


kept he them two dayes without delivery. 
IHst. Ref 1 . I. (R.), The im ' 


abbots.. Had been originally given by the delivei^ of the 
>ral ring and st.iiT. X7M W. Tookb Vinv R ussian Entp. 
652 F.xtraordinai-y chargc.H for the delivery of goods. 
Dickrns Nich. Nick, ii, It [a letter] will lie here by 
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. the two o’clock delivery. x8si Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace 

I (1877) III. IV. xiv. 139 The convenience of two or three 
duuverie.>i of letters per day. X879 R. M. Ballantvne Post 
Haste vii. (i88o) 74 The delivery of a telegram. 
fie. x6o5 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v.^ ft 9 Another error Is 
in tne manner of the tradition and delivery of knowledge. 

attrib. x7ao Dk Fok Capt. Siueldon xviii. (1840) 3x6 
Our proper delivery port. . was at Madagascar. 1889 Daily 
News II Dec. 3/2 Carmen’s wages Delivery men : Driv- 
ing, IS. yet day and 7 d. per ton. 

D. Law. («) The formal or legal handing over of 
anything to another ; esp. the putting of property 
into the legal possession of another person. 

*577 Bullingeds Decades 964 Goods are gotten. . 
by deliueric. xfiag Giix Sacr. Philos. 1. 87 Whereof we 
have already as.surBncc, yea deliverie, and sei-siire. 18x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 3) IV, 47 Acts which have been held to 
be a part performance of .in agreement, .such as delivery of 
po.s.session ; and payment of the whole, or a considerable 
part of the c;(>nsideratiun. 1887 V. Sampson in Cape Law 
'Jrnl. 38 Wc now come to the .several species of constructive 
delivery, of which delivery brads ntanus^ or short-hand is 
the first. X89X /.aw Times XC. 473/1 After delivery of 
defence the plaintiff di.scontinued his action. 

((J) The formal transfer of a deed by the grantor 
or nis attorney to the grantee or to a third party, 
either by act or by word : formerly essential to the 
validity of the deed. 

s66o R. CoKic Power Sf Suhj. 25 Absolute c.<itates of in- 
heritance which . . do not pa.ss by livery and seisin, but by 
delivery of the deed or feoffment 2809 Tomlinb Law Diet. 
K.v. Deed, If 1 have scaled my deed, and after I deliver it 
to him to whom it is made, or to some other by his appoint- 
ment, and say nothing, this is a good delivery. 1853 
Wharton Penmylv. Digest aCx Deuvery is necessary to 
give effect to a bond. 

6. The act of Bending forth or delivering (a mis- 
sile, a blow, etc.) ; emission, discharge ; throwing 
or bowling of a ball (at cricket, base-ball, etc.). 

xToa Savery Miner's Friend 46 The delivery of your Water 
into a convenient Trough, tphj Specif. Fryants Patent 
No. 1631 Useful.. by its much greater delivery of water. 
X834 Meowin Angler in Wales 1 . 1119 The peril, .from the 
cleTivery of the spear. 1837 W. Martin Bk. of Sports 96 
If the hand be above the shoulder in the delivery, the 
umpire must call *no ball*. s88a Daily Tel. 19 May 
{Cricket), Crossland at 68 come on with his fast deliveries. 


by which a ])attem i 
close lateral contact with the sand of the mold as it is 
lifted. Also called dravhtaPer, 

1 6 . Free patting forth of bodily action, * use of 
the limbs, activity * ( J.) ; action, bearing, deport- 
ment. Ohs. 

/(X586S1DNEV (J.), Musidorus could not., deliver that 
strength more nimhly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully. 1584 A. Day Eng, Secretary 11. (1695) laj Men .. for 
their severall callings questionlesse of very g(m delivery. 
x 434 Sir T. IIrrmkkt Trav. 293 Observing simplicitie in 
the Messingers delivery and looltes. <s 1439 Wotton (J.)^ 

, The duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. 174s 
i Rit:HARosoN Paxnela (X894) 1 . xxxii. 319 There is a great 
! deal in a deUvery, as it Is called, in a way, a manner, a de* 

! uortment, to engage people's attention and liking. s8i6 
! Todo, Delivemess, agility . . What wc now term delivery, 
fig. x74b-7S H. Walpole Vertues Anecd, Paint, (I786» 
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jxaxaA. 


II. 177 It Hm the greatest freedom of pencil, the happiest 
doUtm of nature. 

7. The utterance or enunciation (of words)j the 
delivering (of a speech, etc.). 

tj ii prrriu Guaiuft Cm Cow. 11. 58 All their 

force and vertue lyeth in the sweete aeliverie of their 
wordes.^ *Si6A. Day Eng. Secreta$y 1. (1645) 37 His skill 
and delivery of forraigne languages [was] so. wonderfull. 
1^ LfjOYD SiaU IV0rfkios as One thing he ad< 
visM young men to take care of in their publick deliveries. 
itlS JAS. Mill Brit, India 111 . iL 68 Four days were 
occupied in the deliveiy of the speech. 1879 M<‘Carthy 
^>fiw Timts 11 . xix. 57 Une speech occupied some five hours 
in delivery. 

b. Manned of utterance or enunciation in public 
gpeiUcing or singing. 

1667 Pbfys Diary 19 May, Meriton . . hath a strange 
knacK of a grave, serious delivery. 1769 Johnson in Dos* 
well Itifi an. 1781 (18^8) 679/2 His delivery, though uncon* 
strained, was not negligent. 1853 WovtohKi^RiHUm.Public 
Shaking i) The power of distinct and forcible pronuncia- 
tion is tne oasis of delivery. 189a Sat. Rer. 15 Oct 443/x 
Few men of his ecneration had a greater fund of talk or 
ft more telling delivery, 

ts. The action of setting forth in words, or that 
which is set forth ; communication, narration, state- 
ment; «Dklivk»ance 7 . Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) aa The order here* 
aDer to be observed in delivery or examples. t6ix Shaks. 
IVmt. T. V. ii. to, I make a broken deliueric of the Uusinessc. 
1848 Sia T. Brownk Pseud. Ek. 1. iv. Which enigmatical I 
deliveries comprehended usefull verities. 1653 H. Cogan tr. ^ 
Pintdt Trav. xxxyii. 24^, I will forbear Uie delivery of many • 
matters, tlial possibly might bring much contentment. I 
]l 6 ll ^ (del). [M£ delle^ corresp. to MDu. and | 
MLG. delUy mod!t)o. ilcly MUG. and mod.G. telle \ 
:-WGer. Haljdr or *daljdn~ fern., dcriv. of *r4i/d-, j 
OLG, dal. Dale; root meaning ‘deep or low 1 
lace.* Cf. also Cioth. ibdalja, and 0 £. H/deel, 
escent. (Dell bemrs nearly the same ctmological 
relation to dale, that den does to dean.)] 

+ 1. A deep hole, a pit. 0 /n. 

1531 Elyot It. ix, Curtins, .enforsed his horse to lupe 
in to the dell or pitte. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. ct 
'fhilke same. .Ewe. . Fell headlong into a dell [gloss, n hole 
in the ground]. 1770 I.an(;uorne Plutarch (1B79) 1 1 * 889/( 

H e met withdells or other deep holes. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) 1, A dell, { 

2. A deep natural hollow or vale of no great ex- | 
tent, the sides itsuaHy clothed with trees or foliage. ! 

c saao Bestiary $ Di wile weio so he [Se leun] wile To dele 
iiiScr wenden. cx4ao Anturs of Arth. i, On a day thay 
honi dy^t into the depe dcllus. c 147$ Rauf Coiljear 17 
The deip diirandlie dratf in mony deip dell. i6to Fletcher 
Eaiihf. Shepherdess 11. ii, Yon same dell, O'ertuppM with 
mourning cypress and .sad yew Shall be my cabin. 1634 
Milton Comus 312 Every alley green, Dingle, or bushy 
dell. 1794 Mrs. Kadcmkhk Afyst. l/doiphoxxsxW, Disput* 
ing. .on the situation of a dell where they meant to form an ; 
ambuscade. 1798 Coleridge P'ear la .Solitude, A green and I 
silent spot, amid, the hills, A small and silent ddl ! 1845 ! 
D'nfss Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 86 Miss Gumcy’.s j 
cottage is in a sheltered dell, with wckxIs on each side. I 
transf. 181a .Southey in Omniana I. 51 Young ladies i 
would do well to remember, that if laughter displays dimples, ' 
it creates dells. 

(del). Roguei Cant, arch. A young 
girl (of the vagrant class) ; a wench. 

1567 Harman Caveat 75 A Dell is a yonge wenche, able 
for generation, and not yet knowen..by the vpriglit man. 
s6ai B. JoNBON Gipsies Metamorph. wks. (Ktidg.) 694/x 
Sweet doxies and dells, My Koses and Nells, Scarce out. of 
your shells. 1630 Taylor (Water P.) Wks, n. 1x2/1 She’s 
a Priests Lemmun, uiid a Tinkers Pad, Or Dell, or Doxy, 
(thougit the names be bad). x688 R. Holmes Armoury 11. 
til 868 Dells, trulls, dirty Drabs. 2834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwood 111. V, ' Sharp as needles*, said a dark-eyed dell. 

13ell(e, ohs. form of Dkal. 

Ii Della Crueca (d^d|la knrska). [It. Acca- 
detnia della Crusca, lit Academy of the bran or 
chafT.] The name of an Academy established at 
Florence in 1582 , mainly with the object of siftuig 
and purifying the Italian language; whence its 
name, and its emblem, a sieve. 

The first edition of its Dictionary, the Vocahnlario degli 
Accademici della Cntsca, appeared in 16x2, and the fourth, 
xyap-jS. has long been considered as the standard authority 
for tilt Italian language. A new edition on more historical 
lines wiLH begun in x88i. 

Hence BeUa-Om-eoMi a., of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of the Academy della Crusca, or its 
methods; also, applied to a school of l^gUsh 
poetry, affecting on artificial style, started towards 
the end of the 18 th c.; sb. a member of this 
Academy, or English school of poetry. Hence 
Oella-Ortt'Maniam. 

One of the noted writers of this school was Mr. Robert 
Merry, who (having been elected a member of the Florentine 
Academy) adopted the signature of Delta Crusca, whence 
the name wa.s extended to the school as a whole. 

[1796 CirvoRO Msfpiad Introd. 8-9 While the epidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool, Della Crusca [I e. 
Merry! came over [from Italy], and immediately announced 
himself by a sonnet to Love, .and from one end of the king* 
dom to the other, all was nonsense and Della Crusca. ] 18x5 
W. H. l%KUiHf>Scribble(unania 48 Mr. Pratt has certainly 
Indulged too much In the flimsy Della Cruscan style. i8bx 
Snsuuby Boat OH StreUio 67 In such transalpine I'uscan As 
vamiM have Wled a Dclla>Cruscan. x8j^ Trench Do/lc, 
Sttg* J^tt, 7 It is for those who use a language to sift the 
toua the flour, to reject that and, retain this. They are 
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to be the true Della Crnseans. s88x Aihenseum ao Aug. 
830/r The detestable Della Cruscanism which mokes many 
n^ \plumes of verse a positive offence. 

Delly (de*li), a. rare. [f. Dull sb.^ + -yJ 
Abounding in dells. 

i86t G. Calvert Cuiv. RestoraiioM, Delly woods remote. 

Dalooaliie (dtlJu’kSlaiz), v. [f. Dk- ii. I 4* 
Localizbv.] trans. To detach or remove from its 
place or locality, or from local limitations. 

x8ss De Morgan in Graves Sir W, R, Hamilton 
(1880) HI, 505 The Momiug Register I could not Use*, 
you had better not delocolixe iL 18^ Lowell Study Wind., 
Gt. Public Charm ter, We can have no St. Simons or 
Pepyses till we have a Paris or London to delocalixe our 
gossip and give it historic breadth. 1870 K. B. D. Morikr 
Rip. Latuf Tenure (i*arl. Papers) smS It was necessary to 
find some means of effecting the transfers, .without delocal- 
ixii^ the Lund Register. 

Ilence Dalo'oi^ed ppl, a., Beloonliia’tloiL. 

1887 Dully Xevts 23 Jan. 5/a A reform in the direction of 
what may be called dockyard de-localisation. 

il DalOO (d/l/P). [N ative name in Dor language | 
(m Soudan) for the gazelle.] A species of antelope, 
Cephalohphus grlmmia, found in northern Africa, 
akin to the iluykcrbok of South Africa. 

x86i J. Prtherick EgyPt, etc. 489 (Vocal). Dor language) 
Gaxellc a diloo. 1874 G. Sciiweinfurtii Heart ^ Africa 

1. 244 The Deloo has only one pjiir of these glands. 

t Dalo^ralty. Obs. rare-^^, [ad. F. ddloyauU : 
formerly secDK-I.6.j « Disloyalty. 

X57X Adiuon. Regent 112 in Sempill Ballads (2872) 232 
Sum hes , . J.yfcs Insit for thair deloyaltie. 

Delph, var. of Dklf. 

DalpMaa (deifiiin). [f. Delphi place name -f 
-AN.] Of or relating to Delphi, a town of ancient 
Greece on the slope of Mount Parn.issus, and to the 
sanctii.iry and oracle of A|k) 11 o there ; Itcncc, of or 
relating to the Delphic Apollo; and transf. oracu- 
lar, of the oltscure and ambiguous nature of the re- 
sponses of the Delphic oracle. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i.ii. 25 [They] are nothing at all i 
a.shamed, by the vrinc alone to clcliucr their Delphian oracles 
concerning all dise.'tscs. 163X Wkkvkr Ane. Euu. Mon. 4K 
This trea.sure..was a p.Trt of the Delphian riches. X871 
Lowell Atmngtny Bks. Scr. n. 322 His eyes Imd .th inw.-iiil ; 
Delphian look. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEueidw. 113 We send, ’ 
perplexed, to tlie Delphian fane, Counsel to oslc of the god. 
So Drlphlo, t BelpMoal XI. 

ISM Marston Sco. Villanic 169 Some of his new-minted ' 
Kpuncts(a.s Rcull, liitrinsecatc, ])elt)hickei. a i66x I Ioi.ydav 
Juvenal 174 The mathematical taolu was by the ancients 
called the i)clphick table. 1741 Young Ht, Th. vil 595 
Pride, like the Delphic priestess, with a swell, Rav’d non* | 
sense, destin'd to be future sense, 1830 Eraser's Mag. 1 . 60 1 
'J'his delph ic fury -—this preternatural possession. 1879 i 
Daily News 22 Nov. 5/5 This re.ads rather like a Delphic ; 
resiionsc. ^1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(x6t8) 174 No riddles or Dclphicall answers. 

DelpJlia (.dclfin), sh. and a. Forms : 4 delfyn, 

J -fyne, 5-/> delphyn, 6-7 -phine, 6- dolphin, 
[a. L. delphtn, delphht-us, a. Gr. Sehtpiv ; cf. also It. 
delfino, Su. delfin, delfm, Pr. daifin, dolphin, 
OF. dolphin, daulphin, mod.F. dauphin, wticncc 
Dolphin, Daui'HIN,] 
tA. sb . 1 , -Dolphin. Ohs . 

€ 1300 A'. A Us. 6576 A water. .Tiger. . Hco iioriceth delfyns, 
.'Uid cok.'xdrill, 1387 Tkevisa (Rolls) 1 . 41 Tharbuth 

oft ytake delphyns, & se-caliies. c 1440 Promp. Pnrt>. 54 
Brunswyneurdcifync. .detphlnus. 15^ Eden Decades 131 
Of A inanielous sence or tneinorle as are the elephant and the 
delphyn. 1633 P. Flktchkr Pise. Eel. vii, xiti. 47 The lively 
Dolphins dance, and Wixly Seales give eare. 

t b. A drinking vessel of the shape of a dolphin. 
Obs. rare ” \ j 

1638 JuNiu.s Painting of Ancients 162 Some artificiall 
drinking vc.ssels mode after the manner of a dolphin, were 
called dclphines. 

2 . Chem. Short iMdclphinin (sec -in) ; A neutral 
fat found in the oil of several sjiccics of dolphin ; 
called also dolphin-fat and phocenin. 

1863-71 Wattsi Diet. Chem. II. 309 Delphin is an oil very 
mobile at 17'' C. 

B. adj. 

1 . [attrib, use of X* delphim in phra.se ad nsttm 
Delphini ‘ for the use of the Dauphin '.] Of or 
pertaining to the Dauphin of France, and to the 
edition of I.4itin classics, prepared * for the use of 
the daimhin ’, son of Louis XIV. 

[17x2 Steele Speet. No. f a All the Boys in the I 
School, but 1 , hove the Cla-ssu^ Authors in nsum Deiphiui, 
gilt and letter'd on the Back.] 1775 £. Hakwoou Gr. 4- j 
Rom. Classics (^78) 222 l^elpliin Clnssias, ciuarto. 180a 
Dibdin Introd. Classics 10 fiote. One of the rarest of the 
Delphin editions. 1S18 Advt. in Paipfs Grk. Gram, (ed. 6) 

81 < The best text will be used, and not the Delphut. 1877 
Globe Encycl. II. 361 Valpy's Variorum Latin Cla.ssics .. 
contain the Delphin notes and Inierpretatio. 

2 . Chem, A bad form of Duli'UInj:, Dulphinink. 
Delphina, Belphlnate, Chem . : sue Dklphin- 

INK, Delphinr'. 

t De'lphlnate,.obs. variant of Daupihnatk. 

x8x9 Brent tr. SaipVs Counc. Trent (1676) 474 Some new 
stirs, raised by the Hugonots in the Dclphlnate. 
Delphinei and sb. [.See Dbi^phin.] 

1 . A variant of Dxlfuxn a. (Webster, i8a8). 

2 . Zool, »DxLFHiNiNUa. (Webster, i8a8). 

8. Chem. m DBLFHiiriNU, sb. 


I}elphin6*8trian. uanee-wd. [f. L. delphin-us 
dolphin, after tqtmlrian^ A rider on a dolphin. 

i8ao L. Hunt Indicator No. 17 (iSta) L 134 To the great 
terror of the young delphinestrian. 

Palphifllio (deirrnik), n. [f. L. delphin^vs 
dolphin : see Dklphtn 2 ,] In delphink acid, an 
acid discovered by Chevrettil in do^hili*oil, and 
afterwards in the ripe berries of the (iliclder-rosc ; 
it is identical with inactive valeric acid. A salt of 
it is a DrXpliiMtt. 

Delphinine (dclfmain), sb. Chm, [f. Hot. 
I... Delphinium the genus Larkspur.] A highly 
I i^uisonnus alkaloid obtained from the seeds of 
Delphinium Siaphesa^a or Stavesacre. Called 
also Belplii'iiia, and formerly BeTphia, BeU 
pliiixie, B«‘)pliiiia. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Boi. 7 The chemicnl principle 
called Dclpliine. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 246 
Delphina w'as discovered, in 18x9, by MM. ].assaigne and 
Feiietille in the liuuds of the . stavesacre, 1840 H knry Kltm. 
Chem. 11 . 304 Of Dclphia. 1^3-72 Wattr Diet. Chem. 

{ I. 310 Delphinine pnxluces nausea when taken iiiturimlly. 
t is said to net on the nervous .system, and is used as u 
remedy in chronic swellings of the glands. 1876 Harlev 
Alai. AUd. 769 The active piropertie.s are due to delphinia or 
delphinine. 

De‘lphinine« d. Of the nature of a dolphin : 
in Zom., of or ^*rtaining to the Delphimnot tir 
sub-family of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins an<l 
Porpoises. 

t De'lphinita. Obs. Min, [f. L. DelphmUm, 
Dauphinti (f. delphlnns, Daunhm), where found.] 
An obsolete name of yellowish g^rcen Kpidote. 

1804 Fourcrofs Chem. 11 . 426 This is tho . . delphintte of 
Kaussure. 

Delphi*nity. A humorous noncc-wd. after 
humanity : Dolphin-kind, the nature of dolphins. 

x86o Lkvf.r Dayy Ride x, History has never told that 
tlie dolphins . . charmed by Orpheus were peculiar dolphins 
. .they were, .fi.sh. .taken * ex medio ocervo ' of dciphiiiity. 

II Delphinilim (delfimir^m). /lot. [Hot. Lat. 
Delphinium, a. ( jr. 8c larkspur (Dioscoridcs), 

dim. of bsKtpkv dolphin (so nanu‘d from the form of 
the nectary).] A genus of plants, N.O. Kanuncu- 
lacece, wiUi handsome flowers of incgular form, 
comprising tlie common Larksjmr and many other 
species. The name is in ordinary horticultural use 
for the cultivated species and varieties, 

1664 Kvklvn Kal, llort, ( 1720' 900 Sow divers Annuals . . 
ns double marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. xSSa The Gar 
den 3 June 384/) Another fine group is formed by a row of 
t.TlI-growing Delphiniums . . in front of Clematises and 
Roses. 

DelpUnoid, «■ and sh. Zool. [nd. Gr. 8€X</>t- 
vo 4 ( 8 i}f like a tiolphin, f. doltmin.1 
A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin ; belonging 
to the Delphinoidea, a division of the Cetacea, 
which includes the dolphins and seals. 

In imxl. Diets. 

B. sb. A member of the Delphinoidea. 
DelpMnoidine (dclfinoi'ddin). chem, ff. as 
DKLriiiNiNE + -oil).] An amorphous alkaloid ob- 
tained from the same source as delphinine. 

XB83 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

II Delpllinilt (dclfel'n^ls). The Latin word for 
* dolphin ’ : in ZooL, the name of the cetacean genus 
containing the Dolphin and its co-K|)ccies; in 
Astron., one of the ancient constellations of the 
northern hemisphere, figured ns a dolphin, 
a 1672 WxLLUGHUY Ichthyogt. (1686) Tab. AJ, Dulphinua. 
XS35-6 Touu Cyel. Anat. 1 . 566/2 The Delphini. .have also 
a narrow rostrum. 

J^O'lphisina. Chem, (f. delphim, Dulphinine, 
by i.isertiou of -is- repr. Gr. f<r-or equal.] An alka- 
loid akin to delphinoidine, obtainecl from the same 
source, in warty crystals. Also called JJelphisia. 
1883 in .'iyti. .S'oc, Lex. 

Dolta (de’Uil). [Gr. Zikra (ad. IMiomician 
daleth), name of the foiuth letter of the 
Greek alphabet ; also the land at the mouth of the 
Nile (Herod.), the Indus (Strabo), etc.] 

1. The name of the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet, having the form of a triangle (A), and the 
power of D. 

c laoo Maundkv. (1839) iii. ao ^ifjec wit wife of here A, B, 
C. .ihet depun hem. .a Alpha. .8 Dultha. .w Omega, mi 
Holland Piiny 1 . 96 Many hauc called Agypt by the name 
of the Greeke letter Ddtiu 1880 T. A. G.- Balpour Typ. 
Char, Nature 1x8 In Botany lis symbol of a perennutl 
plant is a Delta. 

2. Hist, (The Delta,) The fract of alluvial land 
enclosed and tniveised by the diverging mouths of 
the Nile; so called from the triangular figure of 
the tract enclosed between the two main bnuicbes 
and the coast-linc. 

1555 Eden DATodlrt 950 The goulfe of Arabia, .fromwhense 
they determyned to hrynge a nauigable trench vnto the 
ryuer of Nilus, where as is the fyrst Delta, iflei Holland 
Pliny 1 . 67 As In ASgypt Nilus maketh that which they call 
Delu. x6|6 Sir H 7 Blount Poy. Levant (2637) 57, I en* 

J uired of the Delta, and the Niles seven streames. 1738 
•EOiARi) Sethos 1 1 . fx. 354 The most convenient port of the 
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ndu. 1875 JowETT PUio «ed. a) IH. 5»9 A‘ '*** 
the Kgypttol^ltA, whure th« river Nile divides. 

b. Otog. The more or less triangular tract of 
alluvial land formed at the mouth of a river, and 
enclosed or traversed by its diverging branchesi 
X790 Gibbon MUc* (rSi^) III. 453 The triangular 
Island or delta of Mesola, at the mouth of the Pa 1794 
SvLLivAN new NeU, !. 94 The earthy matter, bonie down 
by the floods, is.. thrown back upon the shores, into bA)'!i 
and creeks, and into the mouths of rivers, where it forms 
deltas. 1830 I.VEL1. Princ. Geol, I. 73 Islands have become 
connected with the main land by the growth of deUa.s and 
new deposits. 1838 Marxvat Oila Podr. xxri, The two 
rivers, .enclose a large delta of land. 1803 Nation 16 Feh. 
725/1 'i'he villages are .situated on small oelta-s built by top 
rcniiai streams that descend from the neighlmring hills. 

8. Any triangular space or figure ; t the constel- 
lation of the 'I'riangle. 

16^ C. Alkyn Hist, Hen. F//, 134 But if the nobler souls, 
as they maiutein'd, Were fixed in the body of some starre. 
Then Inwards murder'd .sonnes and Warwickes are In those 
call'd Delta, of Triable fashion. 

4 . attrib. and C<tfnb,t as delta-formation^ dand\ 
delta-metal, an alloy of cop})er, zinc, and iron in- 
troduced about 1883, and named in allu.sion to its 
three conslittients. 

x8q6 For-sytu Beauties Seotl. IV. 225 Tlie Car.se.. con- 
sidered as the finest sort of alluvial or delta land. x8j^ 
Gkikib Hist. BouMeriK, 172 The procem; of delta-formation 
remains essentially the same, both in j.-ikcs and at the .sc:i. 
if6a Dana Man, iieol. it. 647 Stratilicntion of ddta deposits. 
1883 Et^ineer^'^ Feb. 140 Mr. Alexander Dick [has] sne- 
ceeded in producing an alloy which he calls ' Delta metal '. 
2884 fitnes 14 June 8 * Delta metal '. .is an alloy of copper, 
xinc, and iron. .A steam launch, .has. .lieen built entirely of 
this metal (by Mr. A. Dick), 

Deltailca*tion. [f. Dklta 4 -ficatton.] The 
formation of a delta at the mouth of a river, 
in WnnsTiiK. 

]D6ltaic (delte~>‘ik>, a. [mod. f. Gr. U\ra 4- -ic : 
cf. atgebrau,"\ Of, pertaining to, or forming a delta ; 
of the nature of a oelta. 

^ 1848 Worcester cite.s Edm. Res*. 1878 C. J. Anderson 
in Maenu Jan. 251/2 A deltaic tract of exjuntry tra- 
versed by a number of arms of the Cauvery. x88a Sir R. 

ill Sftvuitirti j 6 Aug. 3/3 I'hc deltatc population of 
the J.owcr Ganges. 

t Beltan, a. Oh. rare - \ [f. Delta + -an : 
cf. Eoman.] Of the Delta of Kgypt. 

t6oo TofRNKUH Tftius. Mtlnmmrph. btV. Wks. 1878 11. 211 
Throughout the Deltan soile. 

Deltation [mod. f. Delta.] 

Formation of a delta at the mouth of a river, 

1886 Ir. Pelieachts Argetilme Rep, 185 K/ferts produced ; 
by the deltation or deposition, .of sediment from the rivers 
or the Gran Chaco. 

Deltio (de-ltil;), a. rare, [f. Delta + 10: cf. 
/«.'//r.l « Deltaic. 

1865 Pack Geol. 'Penns 171 Deltu\ of or lidonging to 
a delta. 1878 — Ady. Text~t>k. Geo/, xiv. 240 'I’heir plants 
seem to have grown in marshes and deltic jungles. 

li DeltidimiL (deUi'di/^m). Coni h. [mod. I., 
dim. of Gr. bi\ra Delta, in reference to its shape. 
(Cf. Gr. Kwibior little dog, from .] The trian- 
gular space, usually covered in by n homy sliell or 
operculum, between the beak and the hinge of 
brachiopod shells. 

•BSx Richardson Geo/, viii. (1855)232 The form and struc- 
ture of the area and dciiidium afford go<xl generic charac- 
ters. 1888 Rollfston ^ Jackson Anim. Life 693 The 
groove is usually converted into a foramen by a * deltidium' 
which consi.sts of two c.'ilcarcous pieces. 

Ddltohedron :delttfh/’dr^In). Crystall, [f. 
Aro-, taken os combining form of next + -heukon.] 
1879 Rossitek Dict.^Sci. 'Perms, Dtliohedron, .1 solid 
figure the surface of which is fanned by twenty-four deItoid.s. 
Daltoid (a c’ltoid), a, (.c/l) [mod. a. Gr. 8fA- 
rotibfjs delta-shaped, triangular : see -oit*. So F. 
deltoide (in PartS 16th c.) j mod.L. delfoides (Lin- 
nmus'>, and de/toideus!] 

1 . Resembling the Greek letter A in shape ; trian- 
gular ; esp. ill Bo/., of a leaf ; also triangular in 
section, as the leaf of Mcscnihryasithemum de/toi- 
deum ; also in comb., ns dcUoid-tn'a/e, of an ovale 
outline but somewhat deltoid ; so del/oid-has/ate, 
etc. 

*783 CiiA-MBERS Cyc/. Supp. s. v. Leafy Deltoide IxMf. 1793 
Martyn Lang^. Hot. s. v., A leaf of the common Black Pop- 
lar . . iik given a-H an insilance of a deltoid leaf in Linua:ui»\ 
specific character?;. 1845 Lindley Sch. But. vii. (1858) 122 , 
Leaves ovate, acute, somewhat deltoid. 1870 Hooker S/hi/. 
F/ora 240 Ckendia . . calyx campanulale, teeth deltoid. 

b. Deltoid mmde An.it.) ; the large muscle of ; 
triangular^shape which forms the prominence of the 
shoulder ; it serves to rai-sc the arm and draw it 
from the body. Dc/toid tigament ; seemiot. 1835. 

1741 Mo.yro Anat. (ed. 3>237 Some Part of the deltoid 
Muscle. 1835- 6 Todd Cyct. Anat. 1 . 152 The internal ti/tiO’ 
is also called the internal lateral, and by 
Weithccht, the ligament. 1877 Rosknthai. Muscles 

Of Eerves^ 92 1 he elevator of th<Mippcr arm, which on ac- 
count of Its triangular shape is caUeef the deltoid muscle. ; 
0« Bntom, Deltoid moth\ a moth which in re- ■ 



i899Hj^1\ Stainton Manual Brit, Bnilerjlies Kf Moths 
II. 125 Beltoidis, these insects form a sort of connecting 
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group between the Noctua: and the true Pyralid» . . Any 
one who has seen that insect in repose wilf recognize the 
resemblance in the form of the wings to the Greek Delta, 
A, whence the name. 1869 B. NkwmAn Brit, Moths Pref. 3 
It was intended to include the Deltoids, Pyrales, Veneers, 
and Plumes. 

2 . Of the nature of the delta of a river. 

1837 Penny CycL VI II. 376/1 The whole of Holland is 
a formation of deltoid islands, created by the anastomosing 
branches of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. The 
deltoid form of the mouths of the Petchora is no longer 
recognizable in the group of islands at its embouchure. i88t 
Darwin in LHe Or Lett, O687) 11 . 364 The French superficial 
dejMsits are aeltoid.and sembmarine. 

jB, sb, 1 . l^e deltoid muscle. Also in L. form 
dettoides, deltoldms, 

[1681 tr. H'illiP Rent, Med, Whs. Vocab., Deltoides, a 
muscle in the top of the arm, having the figure of a Delta, 
the Greek D,] 2758 J. S. Le Dran\s Obsersr. Snrg.iijji) 
149 The Deltoid was elevated by it and much tumined. 
x86o O. W. Hoi.mes Elsie F. iii. (1891) 32 The deltoid, which 
caps the shoulder like an epaulette. 

atlrib. i88t Mivart Cat 91 External to this is a slightly 
roughened and elevated tract called the deltoid ridge. 

2 . iSee quot.) 

1879 Ross ITER Diet. Sci. Terms, Deltoid, a four-sided 
figure formed of two untBiual isoscelas truinglcs on opposite 
sides of a cuniinon liose. 
d. A Deltoid moth : see A. i c. 

Daltoidftl (deUot'dal), a. [f. prcc. + >al.] a. 
Pertaining to the delta of a river, b. « Deltoid 

a. I. c. Of the shape of a Deltoid {sb. 2\ 

xtgj Penny Cycl VIII. 375/a Thealluvial tract isfrequcntly 
intersected by a great many deltoidal branches, W. 

K. Si/LLivAN CCurtpls Anc, Irish I. Introd. 505^ Square, 
rectangular or deltoidal instruments of the luirp kind. I 
ll6ltoid60-9 combining form of mod.L. deltoi- 
deus adj., used to express * with deltoid tendency \ 

* deltoid and — *, as deltoideodumte, 

1830 Dana Ceol. App. i. 707 Aperture deltoidco-Iunate, 
a little dilated cither side. 

ij Delubrnm (d/lbl'biilm). [L., f. delu-he to 
wash off, cleanse, with instrumental suffix -BRUM.] 

1 . A temple, shrine, or sanctuary. 

2 . Keel. Atch. a. A church furnished with a font. 

b. A font. I 

1865 Sir T. Herbert Trm*, ix^i) 164 The Ethniquu Ro- * 

mans, .at the entrance into their Temples had tanks or like j 
places to wasli in : Delubra they call^ them. 1698 Frvkr 
Acc, E, India ^ P. 265 Attributing Divine Honour to the } 
Fire, maintaining it always alive in the Dclubriums, or i 
Places set apart for tlieir Worship. ! 

tBeltt*O04 d 0 ly*s. Obs. A shortening of 
Jloxver delucc, a former anglicir,ed form of V.fleur 
de lit (OF. lys), i.e. lily-flower, the ensign of the 
Bourbons. Also deluce fimeer. 

C1480 Ia)nei.icii Grail xliii. 25? Owt of the delys, A rose 
Owl sprang Of Riht gret pris. 1586 W. Webiik Eng. PoetrU 
(Arb.) 84 Kyngcuppe and Lillies.. and the deluce flowre. 

Pi.AT Jeweibho. III. 44 The purple part of the leafe of 
the flower deluce. 

Delucidate, -Itate, obs. ff. Dilucidate. 
Baludable (dflbi’d&bl), a, [f. Delude v , + | 
-ABLE.] Capable of being deluded. 

I 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. He is not so rwdy to 
deceive himself, as to fal-sifie unto hhn whose Cognition i.s 
no w'ay deludaVIc. 

Delude (d/l»/Pd), v, [ad. L. ddnd-Hre to play 
1 false, mock, deceive, f. De- L 4 + lUdcre to play, 
i (Cf. rare oba. F. deluder, 1 40a in Godef.)] 
i +1- trans. To play with (any one) to his injury 
I or frustration, under pretence of acting seriously ; 
i to mock, esp. in hopes, expectations, or iiurposes ; 

; to cheat or disappoint the hopes of. Obs. 

X494 Faiiyan ChroH, v11.ccxxxiv.270 The Cristen prynces 
seingc that they were thus deluded. xm 3 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford tjo A man that..nadde deluded wyih 
deiaye.s the . . commKsioners. 1598 Nasjik Saffnm Wa/aen 
35 There is no Husbandman but tillii and .sowes in hope of 
a gotjd crop, though manic times he is deluded with a bad 
Haruest 1830 J.Iekkkr 2ud Pt. Honest Wh, Wk.'i. 1873 
! II. 13S Vet .sure i’th end he ’ll delude all my hopes. 1671 
Mii.iun Samson 39G 'J'hrice 1 deluded her^ and turned to 
snort Her imporluiiity. X697 Dryuen Vtrg. Past, vi 30 
For by the fraudful God deluded long, They now rc.HoIve lo 
have their promis'd Song. 

b. To disappoint or deprive of by fraud or de- 
ceit ; lo defraud of. 

X493 Petronilla 99 Of his purp6s Flacais wa.s deludyd. 
exsn Poire Em iii. 904 Whose ransom..! am deluded of 
by this escape. 2588 A. D.sv Eug, Secretary 11. (2625) 88 
Vong men . . cautelously. .deluded of that, whereunto both 
their parents and birth do commend them. 2594 Mari.owk 
& Na.shb Dido V. Wks. (Rtldg.) 272/2 Thou for some petty 
gift liast let him go, And I am thus deluded of my boy. 
ta. To deride, mock, laugh at. Obs. rare. 
xp8 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 300 b, Thus beaten and 
deluded Annas sent the bounde to Cayphns. 1586 [cf, Dk- 
lltjerI. 

3 . To befool the mind or judgement of, so os to 
cause what is false to be accepted as true ; to bring 
by deceit into a filsc opinion or belief ; to cheat, 
deceive, beguile; to impose upon with false im- 
pressions or notions. 

c 1450 Henryson Compi. CreseideKB..), The idol of a thing 
in case may be So depe emprinted in the fantaaie That it 
deludeth the wittc* outwardly. 2518 Tinoalk Acts viiL xi 
With Sorcery he had deluded their wittes. iMfi Frith 
Mirror (1829) 272 God.. cannot be deluded, although the 
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world may be blinded. 1887 T. Brown SeUnis in Uproar 
Wkx. X730 1 . Bx They arc seven as arrant Imposteiv as ever 
deloded the credubus world. 1748 De Fods Bug. Traces- 
snati 1. xxlL 21 X I’he world are taken in, deluded, and in> 
posed upon by outside and tinsel i8S8 Bright Sp. India 3 
June, A system which obscured responsibility and deluded 
public opinion. 

b. with extension {on, to, into), 
a 1843 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant iv. i, Go, and delude 
them on. S7*9 Dr For Crusoe (2840) I. xv. 259 The many 
.stratagems ne made use of, to delude mankind to their ruin. 
1875 JfowRTT Plato (ed. a) V. 5x2 l.et no one be deluded by 
poets. . into a mistaken belief w such things. 

1 4 . To frustrate the aim or pur])ose of; to.elnde, 
evade. Obs. 

x^ Act aS Hen. VIH, c. 5 Diuers . . haue . . practised to 
detraude and delude the sayd.. statutes, 1800 /far/. Inc, 
Fooles 58 Thu.s did he delude the last blow of this despiteful 
Foole. 160X Holland Pliny x. 1 , There was a starting hole 
found to delude and e.scape the meaning thereof. x6^ Sir 
T. Herukrt 'Prow. (ed. aj xx The 7. oflune she ogainc de- 
luded us, after two houres chase. 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Gosd, 
En^. 1. xU. (2739) 66 The entailing of Estates.. was very 
ancient, although by corrupt custom it was deluded. x6Bo 
Drydkn Ovids Ep. vii. (K.X Tyber now thou seek'st . . Yet 
it deludes thy search. 
t 5 . To beguile (time). Obs. 
x8i/ Val. Wdshm. (1663) B iJ b, I need not here delude I'he 
precious time. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 SubJ. Pref. 1 In 
entertaining worldly pleasures, thereby to delude, and spend 
their time. 

Deluded (d/lixr*d6d ),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Deceived by mocking prospects, beguiled, misled : 
see the verb. 

a x6a8 Sir J. Bkadmont Transfig. Our Lord in Farr i!. P. 
yames I (2848) 145 To weanc deluded mindes From fimd 
delight. 17x0 N0RR1.S Chr. Pt'ud. iv. 153 With disappoint- 
ment and a dclurled expectation. xtBx Gibbon Decl. 4 
HI. 237 Their deluded votaries. 

Hence Daln'dedly adv. 

2830 Blackw, Mag, XXVIII. 364 So deludedly stupid a.s 
lo believe himself Apollo. 

Deluder (d/B/rdor). [f. Delude v. + -kh.] 
One who deludes. 

(In quot. 1586, one who mocks or derides.) 

A. Day Eng. .Secretary 11. (162O 222 That he lie no 
onluiary scoffer, or frivolous deluder of other mens .speeches, 
gestures, reasons, or condilion.s. 1829 I^kynnk {litle), God 
no Impostor nor Deluder. 17x3 Rowe ynue Shore v, Thou 
soft deluder, I'hou beauteous witch. 1725 Popk Odyss. xii. 
221 Thus the sweet deluders tune the song. 1840 Barha.m 
Ingot. Leg., Look at Clt>ck, Gin’s but a snare of Old Nick 
the deluder. 

Deluding (dfhil'dit)), r/. [-INoL] The 
action of the verb Delude : cheating. 

i8as Milton Tetrack. (1851) 184 No Cfovnant . . intended 
to the good of both parties, can hold to the deluding or 
making miserable of them both, a 1650 Bi*. Pridkaux Eurh. 
228 (T.) Annanias and Sappbira's dainty dehidings with n 
smooth lie. 

DelU'ding, ///• ^. [-inoI^.] That deludes. 
1396 SiiAK.s. Tam, Shr. iv. ill 31 Thou false deluding 
slaue, That fccd’st me with the ueric n.’ime of mctile. 2849 
Mit.TON Eikon. xxviii, Not as a deluding rcrernotiy, but as 
a real condition. 1727 Dvkr Grongnr Hill lao Ey’d thro’ 
hope's deluding glass. 

licnee D^u’dlngbr odv. 

1841 ‘ .Smectymnl'i;r' I 'imt. Auyjn, § 5. 63 To performc 
the contrary to what hte hath dcluilingly promised. 

Deluge (clc-li«d;5), sb, Alsr) 4- 5 (7) diluge, 

6 diludge, (7 dyluge). [a. F. ddluge (lath c. in 
Ilatzf.), early ad. L. diluvium (sec Diluvium), 
modified after the example of words of popular 
formation (Ilatzf.). OF. forms nearer to the L. 
were deluve, delouve, diluve : cf. Pr. diluvi, Sp. aiul 
It. dilttvio. An earlier ME. form was Diluvy, In 
the iftlh c. it rimed with huge.'] 

1 . A great flood or overflowing of water, a de- 
structive inundation. (Often used hy|)erbolically, 
e.g. of a heavy fall of rain.) 

e xM4 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. 51 Ne no deluge ne dob ^ 
cruel harmes. c 1393 — Scojsttn 14 1 'how cawsest this diluge 
[r/.r, deluuyc] of pestilence, loox Holland P/inv 1 . 39 
lliere happen, together with earthquakes, deluges also, and 
inundations of the sea. 2834 Sir T. Herbert 7rar. 54 
A violent stormc of mine . . cau.sed .such a sudden Deluge. . 
that a Camivan of two thousand camels perisht. 1720 Gav 
/*<N’ m2(i745) 1 . 139 When the bursting clouds a deluge pour. 
174B F. Smith rey. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. L xat A Harbour . . 
where they might go free from the Ice and the Spring 
Deluge, which sometimes happens . . by the Suddenness m 
the Thaw. 185$ Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) 1 1 . mo The 
memorable deluge of the thirteenth century out of which 
the Zuyder Zee wa.s born. xM Huxley Physiogr. 131 
Where the rain comes down as a deluge. 

2 . spec. The great Flood in the time of Noah 
(also called the general or universal deluge). 

CX388 Chaucer Pars. 'P. F 765 God drcyiite al the world 
at tne diluge Iv, r. diluve], 1^3 Caxton G, de la T'anr 
D viij, The delujeo or gaderyng of waters in the dayes of 
*889 Cunningham Cosntogr. G/asse 194 Jaffa, a 
port whiclie was builded before the diludge. i6m N, Car- 
penter Geog. Del, II. i. 8 In the general! deluge alluiankinde 
Riiflered for their wanes a plague of waters, lyeg Foe 
P'oy, round World (1840) 280 From the days of the general 
deluge. 1880OU10A Moths 1, 46 It must have been worn 
at the deluge. 

3 . Jig, and tram/. 

£ 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 25* (MStz.) That worldly wawes 
with there mortal deluge No drowne me not. Burn 
Decades Pref. lo Rdr. (Arb.) 5* Drowned in the ddugt of 
erroure. 183a Lithgow Trav, x. 446 The general dmuge 
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of the GotheSf' Himnej) and Vandule*. 1^67 hftLtoN /*. I,. 
1. 68 A fiery Peluge, fed With ever-burning Sulphur uncoti- 
Slim'd. tr. ^ Uttoa^t 3) 1 . 35a The 

whole city ana. .country were ofteni as at were» buried under 
a deluge of ashes. 187a Black Adv, Phatton xxvi. 359 When 
the waters of thb deinge of rhetoric had abated, 
t*. The inundation {of). Also fg, Ohs, 
s6os Holland Pliny I. 65 In the general! deluge of the 
country by raine they only remained aiitie. 1631 Wkrvkk 
Amc, Fun, Moh, 768 Demolished long before the violent 
deluge of such buildings, which happened in the raigne of 
King Henry the eight. 

Deluge (de’lii^d^), V, [f. the sb. : cf. to flood. 1 
i. trms. To flow or pour over (a surface) in a 
deluge; to flood, inundate; also ahsoL, (Often 
used hyperbolically.) 


2. fig and Iraftsf. 
1654 CoKV. Log hi 


deluged you, will t 


delusion As he liad^one it for the nones. xsa6*34 Tindalk 
3 Thess. ii. xx God shall sende them stronge derusl 


step, before Achilles stood 'Ihe crimson surge, and delug'd 
him with blood. 27x7 Dk Foe Sysi, Alagk t. iv. (1840) 104 
Sufficieiit to deluge the World, and drown Mankind. 1787 
CmeroHS A tlnchinent III. 83 The Heavens now delueecf in 
good ramest. 1790 Mail D'AKrtLAV Diary Aug., He; leh 
me neither more nor less than deluged in lears. 2869 Ibfii.. 
Lira VesHv. iii.48 Hot water from the mouuiain deluged the 
neighbourhood. 


(*^57) A Hj b, 'i'ruths that before 
;e you now but up to the Ancles. 273a 


Pope Ep. Hathurst 137 At length Corruption, lUce a genVal 
flood.. Shall deluge all. 2833 Hr. Martinkau Loomt^ 
Lugger I. i. 3 The market was deluged with .smuggled silks. 
28M W. Irving itoldsmiik xxi. 3-^7 The kingdom was 
deluged with pamphlets. 

Hence Deluged ///. a , ; De luger, one who de- 
luges {nonce^vd ,^ ; Deluging vhl. sh, and ///. a. 
271a Blackmoke (J-)i The delugM c.vih. 18x4 M iss M 1 r- 

H) Ri> Village Scr. 1. (i86:j) 177 The sky promisod a series 
of deluging showers. 1834 Georgian P^ra IV. 463/a Me 
vented his reproaches upon the deuiger. 2887 Bowkn Virg. 
Mncid 111. 635 The deluged threshold in gore Kan. x8^ 
W. C. Kus.skll Ocean Trag, II. xxi. 183 These darkening, 
glimmering, green deliiging.s. 

tDeln'mbatev V- Obs.mre, [f. ppl, stem of 

I. , dclumbare to lame in the loin, f. De- I. 6 + 
Itmbtis loin, flank.] trans. To lame, maim, emas- 
culate. 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Atunv. XameicssCath, 316 His cut- 
ting of Fathers when hee cites 4 hein fur liis aduantage ; de- 
lumbating the positions of i^rotestants to make their doctrini'. 
odious. 26a3 CucKKKAM, Deltauitnie^ to Iwule, weaken, to 
breake. 2634 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 1 8 Tertullian, Ba.sil, 
Chrysostome . . we neither geld nur delumbatc for .speaking 
too plainc nor use them like you. 

(i Dalrntdimg (de-lond^). Also dolondung. 
[Native Javanese name.] The weasel-cat of Java 
and Malacca, belonging to the civet family. 

1840 tr. Cuvier's Atiint. Kingd, 92 Dclundung. A rare 

J. iv.-incse animal, of filendcr form, very handsomely streaked 
and spotted. x\llied to the Genets. 

tDelnaible, «■ Ohs. rare. [f. L. delns-y ppl. 
stem of dchidi^re to DEbUOE ; see -ble.] Capable 
of being deluded ; deliidable. 

166s Boylp: Occas. Reji. 1. viii. (1845) 9.1 After they luivc 

I ) ceii adniitted by the more delusilile Ktculiy we call Fancy, 

I make them pass the severer scrutiny of Reason. 

Delu^on Also 5 deluoion fad. 

L. dclmibn-cnit u. of action from diilud?re to 1 )k- 
bUDK ; see -ION. (Cf. rare obs. F, deltision, i6th c. 
in Godcf)] The action of deluding ; the condition 
of being deluded. 

tL fh, £ action of befooling, mocking, or cheating 
a i^rson in his exnectjitions ; the fact of being so 
cheated or mocked. Obs. 

X494 Fahyan ChroH.\\\. 438 Whan kyng Ch.-irlys w.xs .as. 
seitaynyd of this dclusyon, he w.ns grciiouslye dyscontcntjxl 
agayiie the Gascoynes. 254a Hkn. VIII Pcclar. Scots 107 
Wc haue paciently suffred many delusions, and notably ine 
laslc ycrc, when we made preparation at York® for his re- 
iwiire to vs. 2634 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 They saw 
.xll those promises were but delusions. 16^ Blount Glosiogr.^ 
Delusion^ a mocking, abusing or deceiving. 

2 . The action of befooling with false impressions 
or beliefs ; the fact or condition of being cheated 
and led to believe what is false. ! 

> Lyog. Story 0/ Thebes i. (R.), But he her put in 

* t j y „ .L — Tindalk 

elusion, that 


3 Thtss. n. XX God shall sende them stronge delusion, that 
they shuld l»ele%'e lyes, xsna More Dyuloge i. Wks. 177/2 
Ibinges . . done by the deuill for our delusion. 2672 Milton 
/*. R, 1. 443 God nath Justly giv’n the nations up To thy 
delusions. 2761 FooI'K Liar 111. Wk.A. 1799 1 . 319, K. W . By 
all that’s sacred, Sir—. O. JV. I am now deaf to your delu- 
sions. 28« Bright .SV. ///dia i Jnncj This concealment . . 
this delusion practLsed upon public opiniun. 1R76 Freeman j 
Xorftt. Cong. V. xxiil. 331 In all this there was something j 
of the willing delusion of a people that takes it.s memories j 

3. *Xnything that deceives the mind with a false i 
impression ; a deception ; a fixed false opinion or j 
belief with regard to objective things, esf. as a j 
form of mental derangement. j 

2 KSS Huloet, Delusion wroughtc by enchauntmente, pror- 
sti^iM, 2^ Frau.s’ce Lawiers Log. i. ii. 5 For that there- j 
by men . . fell headlong into divers delusions and crronious 
conceiptes. 1638 Junius /W«r/wjsrc/‘-< 4 «t. 117 It shall re- ' 
semble ajuglm delusion., tno Poeuts (tjArj }}• »<53 = 
Some dark delusion 8wim.A before thy sight. 1074 C. Geikie 
Lite in Woods xvi. 375 The poor feflow was only labouring • 
under a delusion. 


t 4 . Elusion, evasion. (Cf. Dkludb v, 4.) Obs. 
*^?®.^'*':*'^***' 10 That none ever after should by 

such Uelusmn of the law seeke evasion. 

D^Uiional (dn‘5-3,inal), a. r-Au] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by, delusion. 

J- IG kuYNoLns Syst. Med, (1878) II. 29 Delusional 
Insani^. American IX. 68 They regarded Taylor 
*■/ ^ «®lusional monomaniac’. 2802 Daily News 7 July 
7/i bne suffen; from delusional insanity; that itt, her actions 
depend upon false judgments of existing facts. 

Deluiioiiist (,d/l<»‘g3nlst). [-1ST.] a. One 
who is addicted to deluding, b. One given up to 
delusions. 

1842 A. \y. Fonulanqck in Life^ Labours (jRji) isx The 
great dclusioimt is to make believe that he is pledged to tlic 
one [etc.]. 18^ Carlyle C>tf//«iv//(x87i) I V. 25 I>By.d«iam- 
ing Delusionists. 

Delusive (d/l'w’siv), a. [f. dcitls-f ppl. stem 
of L. dclitdhe to Delude : see -ive.] 

1 . Having the attribute of deluding, charactciizcd 
by delusion, tending to delude, deceptive. 

Voipone 1. i, A fox Stretch'd uii the earth, 
'J’ah fine delusive sleights, Mocking a gaping crow. 1638 
SiiR r. Hkrhert Trav. (ed. 2) 110 in it f Arabiu] was hatent 
the delusive Alcaroii. 2736 Butllr Anal. Relig. i. i. 16 
I magiiiatloii . . that forward delusive Faculty. 2759 J omnson 
XX, Apjpearant:es aic delusive. 2855 rHUScoTT 
Philip !L I. IV. IV. 440 Holding out delusive promises of 
succour, 1869 Phii.i.ii's Vesm*. iii. 88 The lava hatl a de- 
lusive aspect of yitdding to any impression. 

2 . Of the nature of a dclu.4ion. 

Milton Tetrach. (1851) 156 'J’he breed of Centnurcs 
. .tlie fruits of a delusive manage. 2833 Copias de 

Manrigue xiii, Behold of what dclusi\*c wortli The oubbles 
wc piir.suc on eartli. 

Delusively (d/li/?sivli':, o/Al [-ly -.] la a 
! delusive nianni r. 

■ x6(^6 (Iai.'I.e Cases Come. 46 (iod utterly deserting, tlic 

■ Dcvill delusively invading. 1648 A. lUiRKHLi. Cord. ('aieo. 

' inre 5 The Officers of the Navie did delusively cause Senven 
! gre.'it Frigots to Ik: built. x8x8 Mail IVArulay Diary 17 
I Nov., How sweet to me were those words, which 1 thought 
' — alas, how deUisively !— would soothe and invigorate re- 
covery. 1885 Mnneh. PUam. 6 June 5/3 'I’lic senses act 
delusively and uiicertuiiily. 

! DelU 8 iv 61 l 688 (d/'b/ic^Hiviu's). [-NEH.S.] De- 
j lusive or deceptive quality. 

; ax 6 S 3 j. Smith .SV 7 . Disc, \i 208 The wiser sort of tlie 
; heathen nave happily found out the lameness and delusive- 
; ness of it. x6xx Lamd Trag, ..V/zalx, Thiscxp(xsureof.suJ[>er• 
l natural agents upon the .stage is truly bringing in a candle 
; to expose their own delusiveness. 2873 M. Aknold Lit. .y 
i fhtgwa(tSj6] 183 It is needful to show the line of growth 
: of this Aberglaube, and iu delusiveness. 

t DeluSO'riouSf a. Obs. rare, [f. mud. or mod. 
j L. dtVusbrhus Delusoky I -ora.] -^next. 

! 26x5 lACKiiON Creed V. xliii, Delusorious imaginations of 

I brotherly love's inherence in hearts wherein fete’]. 

Delusory !.dn<i 7 *sari), a. [ad. mcd. or mod.l.. 

I dclusdrunsy f. ppl. stem defus- (see Delusive) : cf. 

! obs. F. delusoire (15th c.'.] Having the character 
I of deluding ; of deluding quality ; delusive. 

*5881. 1 Iakvky Discours. Probl.j^ t J’r.ncli.sc.s cleuiscd onely 
. .:is d<;Uisoric experiments, amt wilie sleights to make foolcs, 

' i6xx Si'EED Jiist.Gt. Hrit. ix. ix. 885 His ei rand was in 
i shew glorious, but tii truth K»th delusory and unprofiUiblc. 

. 1686 Goau Celcst. Jiihiies i. iii. 10 Arc all I’rcicnres to a iVe- 
: science . . delusory and im|)ossibK> ? X753 H ervv y Theron 
: A spasio Dcd. ( 1 786) 4 1 Jeguilod by delu.sory pleasu res. 28x4 
i Maj). D'Akolay Wanderer I fl. 4 jo, I had some Iiojk:. .but 
1 had already given it up as delusory. 

' +Delu*tO, V. Obs. rarc-^\ [ad. L. dclutare, f. 
De- I. 3 f iu/are to daub with moist clay.] 
<633 Cockkram, Delutty to cover with clay. 

Deluvian, -ate, Deluvy : see Di-, 
t D6lvfttf6 (dc‘lvrdi5). Obs. [f. Delve v. a 
-AGE.] Daving; the digging, ploughing, or turn- 
ing up of the soil in process of tillage. 

x6xo \V. Folk INGHAM Art o/.Sun>ey i. vii. 14 Dcluage is 
applyed nbiut preparing, and pulrifying of the liarih by 
stirring, tossing and turning of the same. x688 K. Holme 
Armoury \\\. 333/3 Delvagc. .is. . Verlillagc. 

Delve (dclv), sh. [i’artly a vari.'int of 1 )elp sb. 
(cf. staff y slave)y partly n. of action from Delve 7l] 

1 . A cavity in or under the ground ; excavation, 
pit, den ; ■ Dele sb, i. (The pi. delves is found 
with either sing.) 

2590-6 Si'ENSKR F. (p. If. vii. Argt , Guyon finde.*! Mammon 
ill a delve Sunning his threasure hore. Ibid. iv. i. so It is 
a dnrk.soiiie dclue farre vndcr ground. 1739 Savage 
Wanderer ill. 303 The delve obscene, where no suspicion 
pries. 27^ THU.MtiqN Cast. Indol. 11. 683 There left thro’ 
delves and dciicrts dire to yell, 1815 Mookk Lalla R. iv. 

( 1850) 326 'I'he very tigers from their delves Look out. 2830 
Shelley Jtymn toMeremy xix, And fine dry log.s and roots 
innuinerous He gathered in a delve upon the ground. 

2 . A hollow or depression in a surface ; a wrinkle. 
181X in Pall Malic. p Oct. 1892, 3/1 If it be the same , 

bottle 1 found under his bed, there is a 'delve* in it into 
which 1 can put my thumb. 1869 Daily tfeun 8 July, The | 
pursed up mouths, the artificial lines and delves, the half- 
closed eyes of those Imarksmanl to be seen sighting, and 
' cocking ’, and uiming for the Queen's to-day. 

8. An act of delving ; the plunging (of a spade) 
into the ground. 

.1869 DtSly News x Mar., He quickly h'.irns that every 
delve of his spade in the earth means money. 

f 4 . (Sec quot.) Obs,~ ® 

2706 PiilLLii'S (ed. KerscyX Delvcy as a Delve 0 / C oaUy i. c. 


a certain quantity of Coals digged in the Mine or Pit. 1732 
in Bailey ; hence in Johnson, etc. 

Dalvo (delv), V. Forms : t delf-an, 2> deluen, 
(3 dttlfen, Orm. ddllfenn), 3*7 delae, 4 doluyn, 
5 delvyn, 4- delve, (5-^ ^V. delf, delfe). l\i, t. 
and pa, pph, 4- delved : earlier forms^^ below. 
[A Common WGer. vb. originally strong: OE. 
detfan\ dealf dulfyn\ dohen; corresp. to OFris. 
delva^ OS. {bii)d€mny MDu. and Du. deliieHy LG. 
dblbeUf OHG. {bh)telbany MHG. /^//'«M:-OTeut. 
ahlant series deltPy datth^ dutb-i not known in Norse, 
nor in Gothic; but having cognates in Slavonic. 
The original strong inflexions were retained more 
or less tnroughout the ME. jTcriod, though with 
various levellings of the singular and plural 
forms, dalK dulveuy in the nn. t., and replace- 
ment of the plural form by that of the m, pple. 
dolven ; they are rare in the i6th c. ; tne weak 
inflexions arc found a]re.idy in the 14th c., and 
arc now alone in use. The verb has itMdf been 
Wgely displaced by Dio. but i.s still in common use 
dialectally.] 

A. P'orms of past tense and pa. pple. 

1 . Past lease, .Slroftg; a. sing, i dealf, a-5 
dalf, 4-5 dolfe, dalue ; 4 delf, delue ; 6 (9 
anh.) dolve. 

c- 1000 ACm'ric Gen. xxi. to Ic dealf )fisnc pytt. e x»gn Geu. 
4 E.V. 3718 Stille he dalf him [in] 6e sond. a xmo Cursor 
M. 2x530 (Cott.) Ling he delf [r>. rr. delue, daluuj but iioghl 
he fand. 14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 48, 3 He daUe a pit Ih:- 
hynde the cyte. 2489 • Faytes A, i. xvii. 50 He. .daluu 
the. erth. 2598 Barckley Felic. Man 11. (1603) ^ worth 
the wight tliat first dolvc the mould. 

b. pi. a. 1 dulfou ; 2- 3 dulfen, 3 duluen ; 3-4 
dolfeu, 3-5 dolue(n, dolve^n. 

A 2000 Marty fvl. 138 pa dulfon hi in pa:rc ylcan stowc. 
c IS05 Lav. 2i(/yS Alfenc bine dulfen {e 2375 doluc]. a 1x35 
Auer. R. 292 Heo duluen mine vet. exsgo Gen. 4 Ex. 
3180 Dor he dolucn . . and hauen ut>-bro3t Ae bone.i. 1:1390 
.V. Eug, Leg. 1 . 427/239 Huy doluen and beoten fnste. a 2400 
Ptymer T07 Tlwy dolfen myn hamles mid my feet. 
i^BjCax i on Goiii. Leg. 57/1 ThegypeienR weiito and dolucn 
pitte.s for water. 2865 S. Kvans h’ro. Fabian 59 They dolve 
a grave beneath the arrow. 

d. 4 dalfe, dalue, dalf, 5 dalff; 4 delf. 
a 13P0 Cursor M. 7786 iG(*tt.)P:u dalf (r. r, dalue] ii in a 
wckIis side. Ibid. 21 146 iColl.) pe cristcii men par delf ft', r, 
dalue, Goit, delued, Triii. buryetl] him pan. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes o/A. 11. xxxv, 153 They duIlT the erthe. 

Weak sing, and pi. 4-5 delued {pi. -odon), 

4 -id, delfd, 5 deluyde, 4- delved. 

a ijoe Cursor M. 16877 (Cutt.> pal delued him . . in a yerd Ire 
pc lull. Ibid, 18562 (Gi')tt.) pal him hanged . . And dciutd him. 
Ibid. 10256 1 Cott.) pai . . pat right nu delfd hi dcd hu-sband. 

S'ci.iE Gen. xxi. 30, I deluyde this pH. 1388 — Ps. 
Ivi. 7 The! dclucricn Tx^a dolucn] a dicbe bifore my face. 
1605 Rowlanps iiclVs Broke Loose 15 For when old Adam 
delu’d, and Kuah span, Where was my silken veluct Gentle- 
man 7 

2 . Pa. pple. Strong. 1-4 dolfeu, 2-6 doluen, 
3-4 duluen, dolfe, 3-6 dolue, 4 dollin, -yn, 
delluin, 4-6 dolven, (-yn ?, dolve, (5 doluyn, 
-wyn) ; 6 delfe. Weak. 6-7 delued, (6 Se. 
doluot), 6 - delved. 

cxoooAgs. Ps. xciii. is Deop talolfen, cicorc and Systre. 
e 1390 Gen, 4 Ex. 1895 Starf ysaac . . w.ts dolucn on Sal sleile. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 54«BiCott,\ 1 be noght duluen in bis land. 
Ibid. 5494 iGc'itt.) Dcdc and duiuic [C*. dulneii, F. cioluc, 7 ’. 
dolucn] par war pai. 0x340 ibid. 32x4 (Fairf.) In ebron 
d.aluc liir sir Hl>rah.'im, per iorinast was dollyn aide adorn. 

«: 1335 Leg. Rood (1871) 1x3 Quen he rht depe had deiiuifn] 
san:. axM PryMcr(iBt)i)77 He hal[h] opened the lake 
and dolfe hym. c 143P Lvoc. Bochns iv. ii. (1554) 10a a. She 
was ydolue lowe. a 1450 f.e Aforte Arth. 3!^ Dolwyn 
dede. 1587 Golding De Moruay xi. 159 'J'o seeke Death 
where it svemeth to Ire doluen most deepe. ?rx x6oo Merline 
733 in Percy Folio 1 . 445 Her one sister ipiick was delfe. 

x^ [see B I, qtiot. 1398]. 1596 Dalrvmflk it. Leslie’s 
I list. Scot. (1885) 7 In sum places of Inginnd. .is deluet upe 
iia .small qtiatuilie of Leid. 1756 [.'<cc B 7). 

B. Signification. 

1 . Irans. T'o dig ; to turn up with the spade ; esp. 
to dig (ground) in preparation for a crop. Now 
chienv north, and Sc.y where it is the regmar word 
for ' digging ’ a garden. In Shropshire, according 
to Miss Jackson, to delve is spec, to dig two spades 
de^ 

c 888 K. /Flfrru Boeth. xl. f 6 Swclce hwa nu delfe eorpan 
Ik finde pser tVmne goldhord. 1398 Trevika Barth, De P. R . 
XIV. i. (Tollem. MS.) pe more londo i» doluen [ijfSi delved) 
and crid and ouerturnid, pe virtu pat Is perin la pe more 
medlid with all pe partie.A beruf. ^2430 Pallad, on finsb. 

II. 74 llii lande unclene alle dolnen uppe mot be. 01440 
Hylton Scaia Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xlii^Yntyll this 
grounde tie well ransaken & depe doluyn. 2570 GARCoinNs 
Steeie Gt. ( Arb.) 58 To delue the grouna for nilneiiof glister- 
ing gold. iSTy-pS Descr. Isles Scotl, in Skene Celtic Seoil. 

III. App. 431 Hiay use na picuchis, but dclvis tbair corn 
land with sj^ddis. a luio uahinctom Wks. (idea) 269 We 
ouer and ouer . . plow our land, and delue our garaehs. 
*798 J- K0BF.RTB0N Agric. Perth 347 He directs the moss to 
be delved or dug up with spades, and the manure to be 
chiefly lime. x8^ K. W. Hamilton /V/. Sduc. vX. (ed. a) 
37 Time was when our countrymen united every employ- 
ment ; they delved the soil, they wove the fleece. 

Jig. 1611 Shaxs. Cytnb. I. i. 28 What's his name, and 
Birth?. .1 cannot delve him to the roote : His Father Was 
call’d .SicilUus. 
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b. irons/, of burrowing animala. 

I1<4 Caxtom FaHts o/jBstf ii. v, Of » hylle wliiche 

& to tremble and shake by cause of the molie whiche 
hit. tsoa SiiAKS. V*h. ^ A d, 687 Sometime he runs . . 
where earth^elving conies keep. i86f Lytton & Fanu 
Tannhiluser 49 1 'hc blind mole that delves the earth. 

2 . To make (a hole, pit, ditch, etc.) by digging ; 
to excavate, arch. 

f. 8as Psalter vii. 16 ScaS ontynde & dalf. e 1000 
/Elfric Deut. vL 1 1 Wasterpy ttas ka >c se ne dulfon. c iao5 
hAV. 167^3 delucn anine dich ssys dealiie 

one dienj. a 1300 Cursor M. 31063 tCott.) First ne did his 
isntf to dcluen. 1393 Lanci.. P. PI. C. xxii. 36(| To delue 
and dike a deop di^e. 15^3 Dolular ASueis xi. ix. 68 Sum 
. . hefor the poriis delvis trynschis dcip. z|}49^ Sternh. 
jk H. Ps. vii. 13 He digs a ditch and delues it deepe. 1659 


house. i8ai Clare I 'll/. Minsir. T. 6s Delving the ditch 
a livelihood to earn. tSya Austin 1 !)ohsqn Jhwkwortu^ 
Vignclies (1873) 309 To delve, in folios* rust and must The 
tomb he lived in, dry as dust, 
b. tram/, 

<* x6oo SiiAKS. Sonu. lx, 'Jlmc . . delues (he panilcls in 
beauties brow. iStf Singleton l'irril\. 3i The moles have 
delved Their chanibers. 187a Geo.>^liot Middletn. xi. 169 
Mrs. Vincy’s face, in which forty-five years had delved 
neither angles nor par.TllcIs, 

t 8 . To put or hide in the ground by digging; 
esp. to biny (a corpse). Obs. 

c laoo Okmin 648.1 halt lie batt smeredd iss )>a:rwi)ib Biforr 
batt niann itt dellfc)>p. x^ I'kkvisa Higden (Rolls) VI 1 . 77 
loseph dalf wih his fader inoclic trcsoiir in la: erbe. c 1450 
Mirour Saluttcioun 4888 Ilcspittcd, scourgid, ana corovned, 
dede. dolveti, and ascendid. X48X (.'axton AViv/inrr/ (Arb.) 36 
My fader had fouiiden kyng ermeryks tresour dohnm in a 
pyttc. 1387 Goluing De Afornay xi. 159 Condder how often 
men go to scckc Death where it scemeth to lx: dcluen most 
deepe, and yet finde it not. trausf. 1735 Somkrmu.r 
Ckitse II. 38 In tlic dry cninibling Flank Their Forms they 
dclve^nd cautiously avoid The dripping Covert. 

4 . To obtain by digging ; to dig up or out of (the 
ground); to exhume, arch, or dial. 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. bFati. vi. 19 pfcr Seofiis hit dcIfiS & 
forstelab* <'X374 Chauckr tJoct/i. 11. v. 51 He |>at first d.ilf 
vp be goliets or [>« wey^tys of gold, couered vndir erbe. 
ciw ■ St/ris 7\ 630 Now can nought Cunace lM.»t heroes 
delve Out of the grounde. c 1440 Ptmup. Para. 1 18 Del vyn’ 
vp owte of the erthc, ejfodio. x^7 Turbekv. Trag. 'J\ (1837) 
255 Du delve it up, and burne it here. 1596 Dalrv.mi‘lk tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, iv. (1887) 207 Delfeing vpe his fathcris 
reliqucM. 1777 Barnthy tncles. Act 26 To cut, dig, delve, 
gather and carry away any turves or sods. 1866 Nkalk 
.yet/ueutrs A ttymns 35 In the valleys wlicre they delve it, 
how the gold U good indeed. 1870 Haw riiOKNK Eng, Note- 
Bks. (1879) I. 226 Minerals, delved, doubtless, out of the 
hearts of the mountains. 

t 6 . To pierce or penetrate as by digging. Ohs. 

n laas Auer. E. 292 Heo duluen mine vet & mine honden. 
He ne seide nout b^ beo burleden mine vet & mine iionden, 
atih duluen. Vor efter bisse lettre . . be neiles weren so duUe 
bet heo duluen his flcsch. c 1340 A yenb. 263 Yef be tiader 
of be liouse wystc huyche time be by<f v’crc comynde, 
uor-zf-^be he wolde waky and nolde nap bolye )>et me dolue 
his hous, 138a Wyclik Ps. xxi[ij. 17 Tnei dolue [v.r, 
delucdcn] myn hondis and iny feet, c 1450 Bk. Cnrtas^v 
327 in Bnbees Bk. 308 Ne delf thou never nose thyrlc With 
tliombe ne fyngtir, 

6 . 'I'o dint or indent, dial. 

tjU W. Marshall East I'orks. Gloss., /Wrv, to dint or 
T>ruise, as a ijewtcr or a tin vessel. 1876 Whithv (rloss,. 
Delve, .to iiiuent, as by a blow u|ion pewter ; which is then 
said to be delved. X877 lloldernessGloss..^ Dchey to indent 
or bruise a taidc, or metal surface, by a blow. 

7 . absol. or intr. To labour with a .spade in hus- 
bandf)', excavating, etc.; to dig. arch, or 

and dial. (In most dialect glossaries from Lin- 
colnsh. and Shropsh. northwaid.) 

c tooo Ags.Gosp. T.uke xvi. 3 Ne m.r;^ ic dclfan, me sceama(!i 
bart ic waedlige. a xaaj Auer. E. 384 eax nc kiirue, nc 
pc spade nc dulue . . hwo kepte ham uorte liuldon ? c 1340 
IIamtole in Eelig. Pieces fr. Thorutm ^l/.y. 79 When Adam 
dalfe and Kue spane ..Wh.Tre was ban pride of iivin? 
<: 14M Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 111. viiL (i86g) 140 Folk how- 
weden ana dohicn aboute be cherchc. xkmm A ci 4 l/t tt. 1 7 //, 
( T § 4 To digge and to delve, .for erth, stoiie.s and turfes. 
*535 Stewart Cron. .Scot. III. 41 [He] saw nne aid man .. 
Dclfand full fast with anc spaid in his hand. x6oa .Shak.s. 
llatn, til. iv. 208, 1 will delve one yard lielow their mines. 
*798 C. Ll'cas Afj. Waters III. 113 Men have, .delved into 
the bowels of the earth. xM Longv. AI. Etandisk viii, 
When he delved in the soil of his garden. 

b. traflsf. of animals. 

■ 7 * 7 “^ Gay Fables 1. xlviii. 31 With delving snout he 
turns the soil. 1855 LoNcr. Ifinw, xiii. 130 Crows and black- 
birds . . jays and ravvn.s . . Delving deep with beak and talon 
For the iiody of Mondatnin. 

c. To ache about: to excavate round. (With 
indirect passive^ 

15x5 Ecot. Field so in Cheikatn Alisc, (1856) II., Yt was so 
deepe dolvea with mtches aboute. 

8 . fg. To make laboriou.s search for facts, infor- 
mation, etc., as one who digs deep for treasure. 

1649 Daniel Trinarc/t., Kick. // eexliv, Gloucester.. 

1 klves for himsclfe, pretending publick right. 1850 1'V. atley 
Pre/, in S, Navman's Concord, i Why delve they con- 
tinually in humane arts and secular sciences, full of dregs and 
drosse ? 1836 p. W, Holmes PoemsNPoetry iv. iv. Not m the 
ceils where frigid learning delves In Aldine folios moulder- 
ing on their shelveN. i8l^ Sit F. Palcrave Nortu. St Eng. 
in. 3a The Nornmn Anliiiu<vy delves for the record:; of 
hts country anterior to thd reign of Philip Augustus. 

9. To work hard, slave, drudge, dial, or slang. 

1889 Miss L. M. Alcott Lit. Wontctt i. ii. 171 Delve like 


m 

slaves. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., * lliey'rQ delving at it ', 
going ahead with the work. 1870 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk.t Delve , . to slave, to drudge, tm Farmek Suutg, 
Dthw it (tailors*), to hurry with one^s work, head down and 
sewiim fast. 

tlO. To dip with violence, plunge down into 
water. Obs. rare’"' 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1 . xiii. 367 He was bound.. on a Bam- 
bon.. which was so near the Water, that by the Vessels 
motion, it frequently delved underwater, and the man along 
with it. 

11 . Of the slope of a hill, road, etc. : To make 
a sudden dip or deep descent. 

18^ Lytton Arthur vi, Ixxxi, The bird beckoned down a 
delving lane, x^ Chatnb. Jrul, III. 399 The combs delve 
down precipitously. x86a Lytton Str. Story II. 117 The 
IKith was rugged . . mmctinicH skirting the very brink of 
perilous cliffs ; sometimes delving down to the sea-shore. 

ITence Belved ppl. a., Selving vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

Langl. P. pi. B. vl 250 In dykyngc or in delu3 


low-ucivcu comn. a XI199 v^LbV£i.AND \.annt. lunn 

Bocnis (1677) 98 One that hates the King 1 x:cause he is a 
Gentleman, transgressing the Afagua Charta of Delving 


more T<TpuUy than inagneti/ation. 

Demagogic (de mdgp gik, ’gp*d.:;ik), a. Also 
-goguio. [mod. ad. Or. Hj/mywytKuSf f. dij/daywyos, 
I)j£M.vooGUJi. *So mod.F. dUmagogique (in Diet. 
Acad. 1835).] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a demagogue ; characteristic of a demagogue. 

1831 FraseFs Mag. IV. 374 ITiat .Spirit which » ns far 
superior to tlie democratic or demagc^ic, as the heavens 
are to the earth, a 18^ Coleridge .Shahs. Notes ( 1^5) 126 
Thersites. .is the Caliban of demag<^ic life. 1866 Felton 
Auc, h Mod. Cr. II. v. 78 He [Solon] mined, without the 
need of demagogic arts, the aflfections of the people. 


Adam. 1883 J. Siublds in Trans, //ighlaud Soc, Aerie. 
Ser. IV. XV.^ The delved and ploughed ^rtion. aront 
2\ acres. 1888 Aihenseum as^Aug. 249/1 Weary aelving.s 


among a heterogeneous mass of documents. 

Dclvcr (dc IvOJ\ [f. prec. + -er.] One who 
ilc-lvcs, as a tiller of the ground, or excavator. 
c888 K.iFh.FKEuyM/i.xl. §6 7iif.se delfere 8a eorhan none 
dulfe. 1362 t.ANGL. P. PI. A. Prol. 109 Dykers, .md Deluers 
bat don heore dcclc.s tile, t^tx Lyog. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxvii. 
(1483) 84 More necc.ssary to the iatid is a diker and a dcluer 
than a goUlsniyth. s6oa Siiaks. Heun. v. i. 15 Nay but 
heare- you Goodman deliicr. /r 16x9 Fotiierbv Atheom. 11. 
xii. Ii 2 (1622) 338 'l‘hc Dclvcr bound and clogd in clowted 
buskin. 1789 ul'kns Turn Dogs 9a s9S9 Tennvson Fn/d 
774 As careful robins eye the cmlvcr's tuiL 
jig. i8m Holland Gold. F. v. 75 The dulver in the 
stratified liistory of the race. 

Dely-, obs. form of words in Dkli-. 

Delyte, obs. f. Delete, Delight ; var. Dhmte a. 
Bern, v.^ Obs. exc. dial. [OK. -d^mman in 
ford^mmanx see Dam jAI] tram, or absol. To 
dam, obstruct the course of water, etc. 

[c toooAgs. /V.(.Spelm., Trin. MS.jlvii. 4 (Hosw.) .Sw.t sw.*! 
n^edran deafe, and fordemniendc earan hcora.] i;x3a3 F. 
A Hit. P, B. 384 Vche a dale so depe bat demmed at ]ie 
brynkex. 13x3 Douglas yEtteis xi. vii. 9 Kiuerys . . Brystatid 
on .skeltuis our thir demmyt lyniiis. Mod.S€,{Eoxburghshire) 
Trying to dem the .stream. 

Hence De’mxiiliig vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1300 Cursor At, 1908 (Cott.) FNoe] baid scticn dais in 
rest, for doute if ani demmvng West. CX340 Ibid. 1T934 
(Fairf.) Ihesu and othir chii(fr>’n . . went hem by (he rever 
t(^amyii. .And demmynges {Cott. lakes] vij made of clay. 
Donit v.'i; formerly demn. Minced form of 
Damn ; so demd for damned. 

1 1 . 'I'o damn, coiulcmn. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 144 (MS. C.) pi.se possc.s.sioneres 
preche and dempne freres. 1650 Baxter Saints' E. 1. viii. 
(1662) 132 He is dead and demned in point of I.aw. 

2 . In profane use. (So dem-me, demmy 
Damme, damn met; dem, for demd adv. 
Damned 4 b.) 

169s C0NGRF.VK Love for L. 11. ii, Oh, demn you, toadl 
1720 Humourist 50 A Beau cries Dcm me. X7M Scots 
Mag, Oct. 491/1, I now advanceil to By ,/ore Ged^ 
Geds curse it, and Demme. 1755 Centl, Alag, XXV. 374 
Give me your tKireon, dein your gold ! ^ z8ox Sorting A lag. 
XVII. 23 SwG.ir in a comnmndiiig military mrw-wr. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xvii, 'JVo demd fine women: rc.-il 
Countes-ses. 1849 'J'iiackeray Pefuienuis iii, What a deni 
fine M'omau Mrs. Jones w.th. Ibid. Itii, Miss Bell's a little 
countrified. But the smell of the hawthorn is pleasant, 
demmy. 

Dem, obs. form of Deem v. 

Demagnetize (hma;;*gDetdiz), v. [De- II. I.] 
1 . trans. To deprive of magnetic quality. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1887) 5^ Wc^ mii.st 
magnetise and demagnetise in order (o produce a coniinuous 
mediunical eflect. X887 Times ^ Sept. 14/5 Hot air travers- 
ing^ the di.scs and rolls deinagnetix(% the di.scs. 

M' *® 7 S Sears Serm. Chr. Lfe 43 People whose wills 
liave been demagnethed. 

+ 2 . To free from ‘magnetic* or mesmeric in- 
fluence ; to demesmerize. Ohs. 

1830 W. Gri-:goky Lett. Anim. Magnetism 106 This she 
.ascribed to her not having been demagnetised, and it con- 
tinued next morning. 

Ilcncc Dema'^ftiilBg vbl. sb . ; 
iift'tlon, the action or process of demagnetizing. 
X843 Rep. Brit. Asstte. 27 The de-magnetizin^ produced 


DMaMgO'glekL a. [{. 88 + -AtJ -p»ec. 

ax734 North Lives 1. xxS I’he principles of the former, 
being Mmagogical, could not allow mucH favour to ooe who 
rose a monarchist declared. i 0 S 3 Lytton Aty Hovel xi. il 
(D.), A set of demagogical fellows who keep catling out, 
• Farmer this Is an oppressor, and Squire that » a vampyre . 
18^ J. GARriBLO in Centusy Mag. Jan. (1884) 4it/t Inere 
seems to be as much of the demagogical Rpint here as in our 
Congreas. 

Denagogiiniy -gogidzin (demUgp^m). 

[f. DiSMAGotiUK 4 - •ISM.] The practice and prin- 
ciples of a demagojm. 

x8i4 Blackw. Mag, XVI. 480 In a government depending 
on popular support, the vices of demagogism (let us take a 
Trans-Atlantic privilege of coining a word) will be found. 
183X FraseFs Alag. III. 478 His dissolute and detest^le 
demagoguism. 1870 1.owfll Stutly Wind, (x886) x8i The 
demagogisin which Aristophanes derided. 

Deuagogn^ (de'magpg), sb. [mod. «id. Or. 
hiiiuiywy^s a popular leader, a leader of the mob, 
f. S^Mos people, populace, the commons f <17070$ 
leading, leader. 

In French, demagoge was used by Oresme in ifth c. ; but 
ill the 17th Bossuet wished that it were permi.s.sible to em- 
ploy the word. Demagogue was not admitted by the 
Academy tilt 1762.] 

1. In ancient times, a leader of the people; a 
))Opular leader or orator who espoused the cause of 
the people against any other party in the state. 

S65X Hohuks Govt. 4 .Soc. X. f 6. 153 In a Democraty, look 
how many l)etnagogc.s (that i.s) now many powerfull Oratonrs 
there are w'ith the people. 1683 Dryoen Lfe Plutarch 99 
I'heir warriourH, and senators, and demag^ucs. 17x9 SWift 
j 7'o l ug. Clergyman, Dema<uhcne.s and Cicero, though each 
I of them a leader (or im the Greeks called it, a deinagogiic' in 
• :i popular stale, yet seem to differ. 1831 tr. Sismondi t Hal. 
‘ Rep. X. 224 He was descended from one of the demagogues 
who, in 1378. bad undertaken the defence of the minor arts 
against the aristocracy. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. $ 6. 520 
He [Pyinl proved himself, .the grandest of demagogues. 

2 . In bad sense : A leader of a popular faction, 
or of the mob ; a political agitator who appeals to 
the passions and prejudices of the mob in order to 
oWain ix>wcr or liirther his own interesl.s; an un- 
principled or factious popular orator. 

X648 F.ikon Bos. iv, Who were the chief demagogues and 
patrons of tumults, to send for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. X649 Milton Eikon. iv. (i8.<;x) 365 Setting aside the 
affrightment of this (Foblin word Idenn^gueU for the King 
by his leave cannot coine English ns he could mony, to be 
current . . those Demagogues, .saving his Greek, wore go<xl 
patriots, a 1716 South Serm. 11 . 333 (T.) A plausible, in- 
significant word, in the mouth of an expert demagO^e, is a 
dangerous and a dreadful weapon. 1835 Lytton EienH i. 
viii, 1 do not play the part of a mere pema^giie. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1 . 243 He despised the mean arts 
and unreasonable clamours of demagogues, 

8. allrlb. and Comb. 

t8xa Southey in (?. Ee7>. VIII. 349 The venom and viru- 
lence of the detnagugiie journalists. 1876 Lecky Eng. in 
18M C. (1883) 111 . 61 He stooped to no demagogue art. 2887 
Brit. Alercantile Can. 15 lunc 29/1 The overheated dema- 
gog uc-fired imagination of the massc.s. 
DenuuroKne.T'. nonce-wd, [f, prcc.] intr. 
To play Ihc demagogue. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 143 When that same ranting 
fellow Alcibiades fell a demaguging for the Sicilian War. 
I^lliagOgnery(de*magpgri,-gp:Kcri). Chiefly 
(J, S. [f.l)F.MAGoouE sb, I- -RY, -ERY.J Demagogic 
practices and arts ; demagogism. 

x866 N, V. Nation 4 Oct. 271/2 At this iieriod the House 
wholly abandoned itself to * demagoguery . 1888 Bellamy 
Looking Backward 84 The demagoguery and corruption of 
our public men. 

De*lliagoniz]l, -gizllt ran. [f. as prec. 
+ -i»n.] Like or of the nature of a demagogue. 
Hence D8*]nago:giiislui0BS. 

x86o Chamb. 7ml, XIV. 2x8 Its most prevalent feature is 
its unblushing denuigogishnc.ss. 

De'magogfuize, v. mnee-wd. [f. Demagogue 
-f -iZE.] inlr. To play the demagogue. 

1889 Sat. Rev. Doc. 696/1. 

Demuoffy (de-mSgpgi, -gpdgl). [mod. ad. Gr. 
bfjfMywyla leadership of the people, abstr. sb. f. 
^nftayos^s Demagogue.] 

1 . The action or quality of a demagogue. 

X695 M. Casauhon Efithus. (1656) 197 A consideration of 
the efficacy of ancient Rhetorick, 1 will not insist uiwn 
Demagogie, so called anciently, (hough it be the chiefest. 
1835 Blackw. Alag. XXXVIII. 38a This insane demagogy. 
1849 Grotr Greece 11. xlvi. V. 188 llie arts of demagogy 
were in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimon. 
s88o Daily 7'el. 4 Oct., The men least suspected of denui- 
gogy, the least revolutionar}*. 

2. The rule of demagogues. 

x 86 o Huxley in Daman's L\fe 4 Lett. (1887) IL 284 
Despotism and demagogy are not the necessary alternatives 
uf ffovernment. 

8. A body of demagogues. 

X878 N. Amer. Rev, CXXVI. 156 ITie defeat . . of the 
greenback demagogy. iXbfgCentwry Mag.yysTTiie economy 
of an ignorant demagogy. 

t Demaim, v. Obs. [f. Dx- 1 . 1 , 3 -f Maim v,] 
trans. To maim, mutilate. 

a 1670 Sfaldtno Tnmb. Chait, / (iBeg) 20 His head to 1 m 
stricken frae his shoulders, and bis riody demaimed and 
quartered, and set up on exei^lary plqpcs of the town, 
Demi^, obs. form of Demean v.^ 

D6maln(e» an early form of Domain, Demesne. 
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DeilUUld( 4 Ana'nd)« Also^ 6d«mftunde, 
4-'5 demande. [a. F. dtmandt (lath c. in Littr^), 
f. aetnoMder to Dbmand.] 

1. An act of demanding or asking by virtue of 
right or authority ; an authoritative or peremptory 
request or claim ; also transf,, the substance or 
matter of the claim, that which is demanded. 

c rage .S'. Eng, Ltg. 1 . ijo/Baj Alic hat heorden heos de- 
inaunde In grete wonder slodeii ta^t in 
ham Carr. (Surtees 1841) 67 The quylk buchra mad hym 
richt re!K>n.iblc demaundes os we thoucht. 130} uower CohA 

I. 959 Bui he.. Withstood the wrong of that demaundc. 
1484 Caxton Eaditfs 0 / jEmP v. xiii, A fayrer demaundc or 
request than thyn is I shalle now make, a ssga Ld. Bxknkrs 
//wmIxvL 290 Graunt to Gerard your broth^is demaunde. 
i|93 Shake. RkK fit in. iii. 193 All the number of hU faire 
demands Shall be accomplish'd without contradiction. 1654 
Whitelocke yra/. Etved, Emb. (1772) 1 . 41 A desire, that 
Whitclocke would putt down his demands in writing. 1769 
Kobeetson Chfts, V. iv. 377 Henry's extravagant de- 
mands had been received at Madrid with lliat neglect which 
they deserved. 1883 Frovdk Shorl Stud. IV. i. vii. 81 llic 
king's demand seemed just and moderate to all present. 

syag^UTLKR Serm. Wks. 1871 11 . 71 Compassion is a c.'ill, 
a demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy. 1816 L. Hunt 
Rimini lit. 83 He made. .A sort of fierce demand on your 
respect. s88sF; Temple Relat. Relig 4- Sc. viii. 338 The 
sense of responsibility is a rock which no demand for com- 
pleteness in Science can crush. 

2. Tlie action of demanding ; claiming ; peremp- 
tory asking. 

Shake, ffam. iii. i. 176 He shall with .speed to 
Kndand For the demand of our neglected Tribute. 1606 
— Tr. 4 Cr. 111. iii. 17 What would'.st thou of vs Troian? 
make demand? 1849-3 F.aul ue Newcastle Declnr. in 
Kushw. Hhi. Coll. (1731) V. 134 .So a Thief may term a true 
Man a Midignant, because he doth refuse to deliver his 
Purse upon demand. 1781 Cowpek Trttih 93 High in de- 
mand, though lowly in pretence. 1874 Green Short Mist. 
iv. § I. 161 'I'he accession of a new sovereign . . was at once 
followed by the demand of his homage. 

b. On dematidx (payable) on Ixjing rc* 
quested, claimed, or presented : said of jiromissory 
notes, drafts, etc. 

1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2636/4 A Note, signed Samuel 1 -ock 
to ls.*iac Stackhouse on Demand, fur 158/. 1715 Mid. 

No. 5209/4 They may Imve their Muny. .at Demand. x88o 

J. W. Smith ManualCom. Lawwu vi.(ed. 0)267 If a bill or 
note is payable on demand, the Statute of Limitutiona run.s 
from the date of the instrument, without waiting for a de- 
mand. ^ 1899 J. Adam Commercial Corr. 24 A Hank Note is 
a Promissory Note payable to Hearer on Demand. 

8 . Laitf, The action or fact of dcmaiuling or 
claiming in legal form ; a legal claim ; esjt. a claim 
made by legal process to real property. 

pi 1481 Litii.kton Tenures 19 Si homme relcss,*i a iiii 
iiuter toiiti manors demundes. 1 . 1485 z/c/x //«•«, / 7 /.C .1 
As if his ancestor htid dyed .seised of the said lands and 
tenements so in demand. 1568 Orakton Chron, 11 . 351 
Aucthoritie to enquire, intmatc, defyne and determine of all 
maner of causes, querels, d<*.bte.s and Ucinaundcs. x6a8 
CoKK On Li tt. 2910, Therc bee two kindeof demands or 
claimes, vix, a demand or chiime in Deed, and a Demand or 
daime in Law. 1^5 Postf. Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 564 In 
a demand of a heritage, security miLst he given. 

4. * The calling for a thing in order to purchase 
it * (J.) ; a call for a commodity on the part of 
consumers. 

xyxi Stbklk Sped. No. a6a f 3 The 1 lemand for my Pajiers 
has increased every Month. 1780 Impartial Hist, li 'ar 
Amer. 35 The English, finding a great dcm.intl for tobacco 
in ICuropc. 188a Times 27 Nov, 1 1 I'he demand for tonnage 
at the Kico Ports has decidedly incrca-scd. 

b. Pol. Eion. 'I'he manifeatation of a desire on 
the part of consnnicrs to purchase some commodity 
or service, combined with the power to purchase ; 
called also effectual demami (cf. Ej^KjfcruAL i c). 
Correlative to supply. 

1776 Adam Smith H '. N. i. xi. (,x868) 1 . 197 The average 
prooucc of every sort of industry is always suited, more 
or IcM exactly, to the average consumption ; the average 
.supply to the average demand. X776-X868 [see KKFEcrirAi. 
icj. X848 Mill Pol. Picon, tii. iii. §2 Demand and supply 
govern the value of all things wrhich cannot be indefinitely 
increased. X87B Jkvon.s Prim. Pol. Econ. 90 The Laws 
of Supply and Demand may be thus stated: a rise of 
price tends to produce a greater supply and a less demand ; 
a fall of price tend.s to produce a less supply and a greater 
demand. 

0 . In demami : sought after, in request. 

. M''Culloch Pol. Econ. 11. iv. 178 Labourer.s would 
be in as great demand as before. z8a8 Wedster s. v., We 
say, the company of a gentleman is in great demand : the 
lady is in great demand or reuuest. x86B Rogers Pol. Econ. 
iii. (1876) 9 It is necessary in order to give value to any 
object, that it should be, as is technically said, in demand. 

5. An urgent or pressing claim or requirement ; 
need actively expres-sing itself. 

C1790 WiLLOCK Voy. 2^9 Wc found the garrison had very 
urgent demands for provisions. X896 Sir H. Hrudie Psychol. 
Img. 1 . 1 . 3 He had sufficient fortune to meet the reasonable 
demands of himself and his family. 1873 Jowktt Plato 
(ed. 9) 111 . 184 The demands of a profession destroy the 
elasticity of the mind. 

6 . A request ; a question, arch. 

c 1386 Ck.\ucer Mm of Laids T. 374 Men myghten asken 
why she was nat slayn . . I answerc to that demande agayn 
Who SAued danyel iq the horrible Caue. c 1477 Caxton 
yasm 61 b, 1 wofde fayn axe yow a deniandc if it were your 
playsir. xgo 1 '. Wilson Rhct. i Every question or de- 
tiiaunde iotTiyngcs is of two sortes. 1634 Cannb Mecess. 


(1849) 15 There follows on exhortation again, with 
other demands and answers. 1788 (mtnsM. t^lc. IKxxv. 
I aw pardon, sir. .is not your name Kphratm jenkinson?^ 
At this demand he only sighed, /bid. xxxi, * Pmy your 
honour, .can the Smiu-c have this lady's fortune if he be 
®«‘>ther ? * ' How can you make such a simple 
oemiuul? replied the Baronet t *undoiibtctlly he cannot.’ 

Shelley Prometh. Vnh. 11. Iv. 124 One more demand: 
and do thou answer me As my own soul would answer, did 
It know lhat which 1 ask. 

7. attrib.t as demami mte^ a note payable on de- 
mand (a b) ; also, a formal request lor payment. 

x866 Crump Bailing v. 129 On a * demand ' note the 
statute [of Limitation] would run from the d.ite of the instni- 
nient.^ xOpa J. Adam Commerc. Corr, sa I'he most common 
form IS the Demand Promissory Note. xSgt Oaily Mews 
19 Dec. f/3 Demand money wa.s valued at 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

1 2)6IILa*Xld, shy Sc. Obs. [a. OF. ^desmamie 
(not in Godef.), f. OF. desmaudery mod.F. dial, dl- 
mattder to countermand, f. des-y dd^ (Dis-) + mamicr 
L. mamlariy to order.] Countermand ; opposi- 
tion to a command, desire, or wish ; demur. 

CX500 LaHcelot 191, I that dar mukine no demande U'o 
quhal I wot It lykilh lone commande. Ibid. 3052, 1 fal at 
liir command Do at I may, withouten more demand. 153$ 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 598 In the pas.sugc with drawin 
sword in hand, Still thair he stude, and maid thame sic 
demand, Neuir nne of thame he wald lat furth by. 
Bemaild (dAmrnd), V. Also 5-7 domauiid{e. 
[a. F. demanded' (~Pr., S])., Pg. demandary It. du 
mandare) :-:f\.,.di'manddre to give in charge, entrust, 
commit (f. 1)e- I. 3 + mandare to commission, 
order), in med.L. ~ poscere to demand, request (Du 
Cange), 

The transition from the I.atiii sense ‘give in chm ge, entrust, 
commit, commend’ to the Rutnantc sen.se 'request, a.sk *, 
was prob.'ibly made through the notion of entrusting or 
committing to any one a duly to be piTforined, of Jiarging 
a servant, or olTiccr, with the performance of something, 
whence of requiring it.s pcrforniance of him, or authtyrita- 
tively requesting him to do it. Hence the notion of asking 
in a way that couimniids obedience or compliance, which the 
word retains in English, and of simple u.sking, as in French. 
An indirect iicr.soiial olijccl (repr.^ the L. dative) would 
thus be a necessary part of the ni iginal constniciion, hut it 
had ceased to be so before the word was adoi>lcd in F.ngland, 
where the c.Trlicst u.sc, both in Anglo- Fr. and English, is 
to demand a thing simply. The verb probably passed into 
the vernacular from its legal itse iti Anglo- Frcncn.] 

I. 'I'o ask (authoritatively or ix;rem[)torily) for : 
thing. 

1. trans. To ask for (a thing) with legal right or 
authority ; to claim as something one is legally or 
rightfully entitled to. 

[1199 Briti-on vt. iv. H i6 Si..le pleinlif se profre ct dc- 
niaundc jugcineiit de la defnutc, le pleintif recover, a .seihine 
de .sa deiiiuunde, et te tenauol remeindra en la merci. | 1469 
Caxton Eayics of A. tiuxiv. lyo Hys lieyre niyght hmie nn 
actyon for to deniandc the hole payciiient of hys wages. 
1568 Grafion Chron. 1 1 . iia He was compelled to denmund 
an nyde and ta.'ikc of .tII England for the quieting of Jrc- 
lande. 1504 U. CR«JMTro.N L* A uthoritie des Courts^ The 
Serjeant of the Parliament .should, .dcinaiiiid dcliuery of the 
prisoner. i8a8 Coke On Litt. 127 a, He shall defend but 
the wrong and the force, & demand the iudgeincnt if he 
shall be ,'in.swered. *634 SikT. Hkrijekt Trav. 182 And 
for every tun of fresh water, they demanded and was payed 
..fourc sliiilings and fourc {leiice. 1670 Tryal of Penn 
Sf Meati in Fheni.x (ly?! ) 321, 1 demand my Lilarrly, being 
freed by the Jury. 1^3 Centl. Mag. Sept. 463 TJie peace 
oflicer.. demanding entrance, the door wm opened a little 
way. 1894 M IV ART in Eclectic Mag. Jan. lo To all men 
a doctrine was preached, and lusscnt to its teaching was 
categorically demanded, 
b. with inf. phrase or snhttrd. clause. 
ilS88 Siiakk. L. L. 11. i. 143 He doth demand to haiic 
repaid A hundred thousand Crowncs. X75X Johnson A’a/;r- 
hlcr Na 161 Fp The constable .. deiiiandcu to search the 
garrets. 1834 L. Kifchik Wand. ^j^ .SVfW4o The ditKcse 
of Paris . . had the cruelty and iiyusticc to demand that the 
ixmes. .should be returned to their care. 

2. Spec, in Law. To make foniinl claim lo (real 
property) as the rightful owner. Cf. DkmanJ) sb. 3 
and Dem.\niiant i. 

xa8s Act 1 l/en, Vlf. c. 1 Tliat the dcm.Tndant in euery 
sucii c.'ise hinuc hLs action against iho Pcrnoiir or J^ernoiir.H 
of the profits af (he lands or tenements denutuded.^ ssp 
Dial. Laios Eng. ix. x8 b. If the dematidaunt or plaintyfte 
h.'iiigyng his writ wyll entre in to the thyng demaiinded his 
wryc shal abate. 1698 Coke Oh Lilt, 127 b, Demandant, 
peieury is hcc which is actor in a reall action because he 
(leniandeth lands, etc. X783 Blackstonk Comm, (ed. 9) 
II. App. xviii, Fraiici.s Golding Clerk in his proper per- 
son deinandcth against David Edwards, Esq., two mes- 
suages. 

3 . To ask for (a thing) peremptorily, imperiouRly, 
urgently, or in such a way as to command attention, 
t But formerly often weakened into a simple equi- 
valent of * to ask * {psp. in transl. from French, etc.). 
Const, of or from a person. 

i484CA.sTON('NfvVf // 1 b, But wliatdemmindesl ihou 7 Thou 
sechest the way to lese thy tself by thexample of me. 1348 
liALL Chron. 236 When Piers Clcrct had paied the pencion 
to the lordc Hastynges, he gently dcinaiindcd of hym an 
acquit.Tunce, for hm oisenarge. xooe E. Blount tr. Cones- 
taggio 973 lly his letter, hee had demaunded pardon of the 
Catnoliqtie King. Havward tr. BiondLs Eromena 

108 He was to intreate his father to demand for him a wife. 
x6sx Hobuks Leviath. in. xL 955 They demanded a King, 
ader the manner of I he nations. x8ia Mam. Edgeworth 
I'wian xi, I'he physician qualified (he assent which his 
lordship's jiereniptory tone seemed to demand. 1887 Bowen 


Virg. .Etteidw. 71 I'rujans eye me in wrath, and demand 
my life as a foe ! 

D. with object expressed by iff. phrase or subord. clause. 
*SM Berners tr. Golden Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) 561 
I d^aunded then to haue a compte of the people. 
x 6 oo E. Blount tr. Coneslaggio 24* 'Diey demaunded 


^lis see should lie restor^ to him. 1789 Oolobm. Mlft- 
Rome (1786) I. 39 Two ruffians.. demanded to speak with 
the king. 1708 ftmasion II. 939 He . . demanded to iqpeak 
with Sherlaiid. 

0. absol. 

XS09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiit. xxu, Whan 1 had so 
obteyned the victoiy, Unto me than my vcrlct well sayd : 
You have demnuiided well and worthely. SS97 Shakh. 
Limeds CoinPl. 149 Yet did 1 not, as some my equals did, 
■ of bin 


l^emand of him, nor being desired, yielded. 
IPell II. i. 9z Those girles of Italy, takt 


s8ox — ri/fx 

„ .. :e hcc<l of them, They 

say our French lacke language to deny If they demand. 

1 4. To make a demand for (a thing) to (a per- 
son). deniaMder h.] Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I) vj, Of whiche god shalle 
askc and denmunde to them ncoinpte the day of his 1 
xgoo A/if/Ns/w 134 Tm 


his grcie 
ued ti) 


lym 


Jugcnienl. exf/an Melnsine in4 The kinge receyut 
moche benyngly and demanded to hym soiti tydynges. 

5. To ask for (a person) to come or be prt^nced ; 
to ask to see ; to require to ap])ear ; to summon. 

1690 Fuller Pisgah 11. xii. 957 And first in a fair way the 
oiretidera are demanded to justice. i8a8 C. Bronte y. Eyre 
xxxiv. While the driver and Hannah brought in the boxes, 
they uemanded St. John. 

6 . Jig. Said of thingi : a. To call for of right or 
justice ; to require. 

Ita9a Britton i. ix. ft 1 Et ixiet cstre treysoiin graunt ct 
petit ; dunt aciin deniaund jugement de mort, ct acun amis- 
.sioun clc inembre [etc.].) 1703 Pope TheMs 3 Th* alternate 
reign destroy'd Iw impious arms Demands our song. 1770 
CowPER Lett. 9 Oct., Two pair of soles, with shrimps which 
arrived last night demand iny ackiiowlcdginenls. 1836 J. 
(7IL11KRT Chr. Aionesu. vi. (1852) 168 Holiness may demand, 
but not desire the punishment of transgressors. 1871 Free- 
man Korm. Conq. fi876) IV. xvii. 03 I'lic piety of the Duke 
demanded that the ceremony snoultl be no longer de- 
layed. 

b. To call for or require as necessary ; to Imvc 
need of. 


! 1748 F. Smith Poy. Disc, bl.-lV. Puss. I. 145 Keep the 

Water . . from going down faster, than the [BeaverJ Dams 
which ;u^ l)elow the House demand it. 1853 Bain Senses <V 
Inf, II. ii. ft 6 Sen.sibility everywhere demands a distribution 
of nerve fibres. 1B76 Mouley Cnr/j /df Crit. Misw:. Scr. 1. ly) 
Gov«!tn)mcnt . . more than anything else in this world de- 
mands skill, ixilicnce, energy, long and tenacious grip. 

** a person for or to do a thing. 
t7. To ask (a person) authoritalively, peremp- 
torily, urgently, etc. for (a thing) ; to require (a 
person) to do a thing, Obs. 

183s Liitigow Traif. x. 482 , 1 intreated Sir Richard Hal- 
kins to goo n shoarc to the Goveniour, and demand him 
for my Gold. i6u J, Wadsworth tr. SnmiovaVs Civ. 
IPars Spain 22 Hec demanded the Cutnlancs to receiv, 
and ncknowledg him their King. 1798-7 Swht Gulliver 1. 
iii. 49 After they were read, 1 was demanded to swear to 
the perforin.Tiice of them. 1795 Cicely 1 . 37 He demanded 
the traitor to give up his lovely prize. 
inlratts. 

1 8. T'o make a demand ; to ask for or after ; to 
call urgently for. Obs, 

<11533 Li>. Bf;knkr.h l/uoa lx. 908 Hnuri arorochyd to the 
. shyptie and demnundyd for the patronc and lor (he inaysler 
of them that were in the shyppe. 1605 Smakh. Lear lit. ii. 
65 Which cuen but now, demanding after you, Dcny'd me 
to come in. i8m K. Codrinoton tr. Jnstine aoo I'o free 
himself (if it, he demanded for a sword. 

II. To ask (authoritatively) to know or be told : 
* a thing. 

9. To ask to know, authoritatively or formally ; 
to request to be told. 

[IBM Britton i. v, ft 9 Qe il verite dirrount do ceo qc horn 
Its Jemaundcra de par nou^) 1548^ iMar.i Bk, Com, 
Prayery / 7 a///fw,Thcn thepricste shall demaundc the name 
of the childc. 1593 Shaks. Lncr. Argt., They . finding 
J.ucrecc attired in mourning habit, deniandcd tiic cause of 
her sorrow. z6oo E. Blount Ir. Conestaggio 26a 'I'he For- 
tiigals demaunded the state of the realtne. 1834 Sik T. Her- 
hkht Trav. 77 In bravery and shew of insolence, demanding 
her biLsinesse. 1818 .Shelley Rev, Islam iii. vii, Ere willi 
rapid lips and gathered brow 1 could demand the cause, 
rite Tennyson Enid 193 And Guinevere, .desired bis lumm 
aiufscnt Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf, 
b. with the object expressed by a clause, 

1494 Fabvan Chrou. 1. xiv. 14 Y" fader . . demaunded of 
Kagan, the seconde duughtcr, how wel she loued hym, sgafi 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc w. 1531) 900 b, Demaundyng & en- 
uuiryng, where Is he yt is borne the kyng of y** iewes. S588 
Grafton CAm/. 11 . 226 She demaundra howe her Uncle 
the French king did. x8» Sir £. Hoby Curry-combs 80 You 
.should- rather demand from him What likenest>e there is 
between 34 and 42. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xw, The old 
gentleman, .most respectfully demanded if 1 was in any way 
related to the great JMrarose. 1845 M. Pattison Kss* (1889) 
I. 23 All the members demanded with one voice who It was 
who was chared with the crime of theft. 

1 10. With GOgnaiU object : To ask (a question, 
etc.). Obs. 

ssea Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. Hi. 16 Which de- 
maundeth a (uicstyon. Northhrookr (1843) 62 
Saye on . . wnat you haue to demande, and 1 wUl answere 
you.^ x8oa Pulbkckf. tsi Pt. ParalL 50 1 'ben I know yonr 
opinion as touching this question, now let me demaund 
another. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Dcd. ft 15 It asketh 
some knowledge to demand a question, not impertinent 
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♦* a ptrsou (as to a thinj^). j 

flL To ask (a person) authoritatively or formally 
to inform one hmo^ etc.). Obs» 
t'l^so Crt, of Ltyae (R.). And me demaunded how and in 
what wUe I Lhilher conic, and what luy errand was. c 1497 
Caxton JtxsoH 18 She. .demanded him now he feUe him self 
and how be ferde. a Calisto 4> Mel. in Hoal. Dothly 1 . 

85 1 demand thee not thereof. s6xs Smaks. Cymb. 111. vi, 9a 
When we haue supp'd Wee'l mannerly demand thee of thy 
Story. 1633 I.iTHUOw 'Vravn i. 38, 1 demanded our depen* 
dant, what was to pay t 
b. without extension. 

1490 Caxton Ilmv to Die 1 1 Yf there be none to demaundc 
hym, he onj^hte to demaundc hymselfe. KntN Decadee 
5 'I'hey declared the same to me when 1 ooi^nded tiicm. j 
0 . xwpitiuve, ; 

>516 PUj(r, Per/, (W, de W. 1531) 16 Demaunded by Pharao ■ 
of what aka he was, Jacob answered. is68Gmai'yon Chron. \ 
11. 277 Th^ were demaunded why they departed. 1635 I 
SiiiHES Soufs Cofx/l. Pref. (1638)9 Philip, .bcinc a long time : 
prisoner . . was demanded what unheld him that lime. ! 
1643 Pkvnne SfKf, Power Pari. i. (ed. ») yi Had our Ance.s- 
tors..becn demanded the&e few i]uestioiih. ijmm Skwki. 
Hist. Quakers (1795) 11 . vii. 11 Being demanded in the 
Court why he did not tell his name. 

*** intrans. 12. To ask, iii(|uirc, nt.nke inquiry, 

a. t a/ the person asked \ 0/ the object asked 

about. 

i|Be Wyclif BiblCf Pn/. /?/, iv. 65 The Stiueour . . askyngc 
of questiouns of the lawc, more tccheth, whil lie prudentli 
demaundeth [1^ while he askith wisely questiounsl. x^ 
TrNPAi.e Duke lii. 14 I'he soudvourcs lyke wyse deinaunoed 
of hym sayinge : and w'hat shall we do 1 tsfiB Gbatton 
Citron. 11 . ao5 The king .. heldc her still by llm right 
liaiide, deniauiidyng right gently of her estate and busitiesse. 
1588 Kini; tr. Canisius' Catech.oidQ C^uhen God sal rise to 
iudge, and ouhen he sal demand at me quhat sal 1 amiwer f 
x6xx PiDi.K .xlii. 4 Hcare . . I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou vnto me. x8ax .Smkixkv Prometk. Vnb. 11. iv. 
141 The immortal Hours, Of whom thou didst deiiiatid. 
Hence Dems'nded ppl. a. 

f gtt i n Hvloet. 1789 Oa forti Mag. 1 1 . 143/a The deinaiidud 
qumilication is 11 merciful soul, if we would experience >' 
mercy. xSxg Makv Pilkington Celebrity III. 152 The i 
demanded drugs were sold without exciting the smallest i 
suspicion. - 1 

Demaildable (d/incrndabM), a. I^f. ]irc‘c. + | 
-ABLE.] That may be tlcmandecl or cluimed. | 
1576 Fleming Patwpi. P/ist. 62 Wc did no lcssc..iti the | 
liehalfe of our counlrie, then of dutic w.ts dcnuiiiidablc. idoa j 
Fcliikckk PanJectes 43 Certuine ininistcries or dutifull rc- 
sncctes were by reason of such Leagues due and demaund- ! 
aW'. x866 Pkpv.s /)/ ii*:y(iB79)IlI.4i6,/2ooo. .denuiundable { 
•It two diTys* warning. 1700 Loud. Caa. No. 5894/3 The. . 1 
1 nterest , . .shall be deniandahle hy the 1 1 carcrs. x8x8 Cm ui.se i 
Digest (cd. 3) V. 328 Any writ hy which lands arc demand- ; 
able. 1884 SiH K. Uaogallav in Law Pe/. a8 Ch. Div. 472 j 
A rate due and dcniandable at the time it Wi'ui made. j 

BemaildaiLt (d/ma’ndant). [a. Anglo- Kr. (and 
Vr.) tkmandant ( 15 th c.), sb. use of pr. jqile. of 
dmdthkr lo Demand.] One who demands. 

1. Law, a. spec. The jdaintiff in a real action ; 
b. gen. a plaintiff or claimant in any civil actitm. 

1 1344 Ai t 18 Edw. Hit c. 7 Pour quoi tieux disnics a Ics 
deniaiidauntz ne deivent e>lre restitutes - wherefore, 
such dismes ought not to he restored to the s.Tid demand ' { 
ants.] *485 Act 1 Hen. I-V/, c. i The Deinnundaiits shuld i 
not knowc ayenst w'hom they .shall take their accion. 14^5 i 
Act Ti Hen, I’ll c. 24 § I 'I'hc dcniaundaiint or playntif in ! 
the same Attcyiu hath afore be noiisiitc. 16x4 Skluen Titles | 
Hon. 2J4 The Kailc excepted also to the Jurisdiction, .and 
the ]>emandants rcjilic. X64X Termes de la Ley 107 b, l>c- 
maundaiit is he that sueih or complaincth in an action Real! i 
for title of land, and he is called plaintifc in an A.ssisc, and ! 
in an action personal. 1767 IjLACKstone Cotnm. II. 271 In ; 
.Mich C.TSCS a jury shall try the true right of the deniandntils \ 
or plaintiffs lo the laud. 1838 Austin yurispr. (1879) L vi. 1 
205 A sovereign government . . may appear in the character | 
of defendant, or may ap]K*ar in the character of demandant j 
before a iribnnal of its own appoiiitiiieuL i 

2. One wlio makes a demand or claim ; a dc i 

mandcr. ' 

1590 SwiNai'MNE Testaments 62 It is to bee prcsunied that , 
the testator did answer, yea, r.Ttiicr to dcliucr hiiiisclfe of | 
the importuiiitie of the deniaundaiit, then vpon dciiotion or ! 
inlcntc to make his will. 1603 Hollano Plntarclis Mor. I 
30 ^ To rcproch (he deniuud.Tnt, uh though hcc had little 
!«kill and discretion, to aske a thing of him who could not 
give the .^inc. 1780 Bukk'k Kcoh. Reform VVks. 1842 1 . 234 
Which will give prefcrciKC to services, not according to the 
importunity uf tbc demandant, but the rank and order of their 
utility or their ju.sticc. x888 Co-oferatwe Nntfs 26 May 486 
Rights e(|uitably claimed by the demandant for himself. 

3. One who questions or interrogates. 

x6s6 J. Bourne I)e/. Rcriptures fyt Read Mr. John Deacon, 
a solid and sharp Quc.stionist, Replyant and Demandant. 
i8s6 Dismaei.i \ 'w. Grey vi. vi, It was evident the demand- 
ant had questioned rather from systems than by way of 
security. 1854 SvD. Dobell fWifrr Pref. 6 Perhaps it would 
Iw. considered lf»o general a reference if 1 were to remit iny 
dfiii.-indants lo the whole history of intellect. 

t Bema'ndatOp v. Obs. [f. ])p1. stem of I... 
demandare to ^^ive in char-jc, entrust, commit : sec 
1 )EMAN*D V. and -ATB.] tram. To coniiuit, dele- 
gate, entrust. Hence Dema ndated ppl. a. 

SMKCTY.MNi't.is* Ir'ind. Attsvf. XIV. 174 Fhc Church, 
w'hich did first demaiidatc this F.piscopall authority lo one 
particular person. 1640 Uv 11. i. 90 Out of liis 

owne peculiarly demaiutalcd Authurity. 

Beilia*lldativd, a. rare. [f. ppl. bleni of L. 
demattddre to Demand + -ative.] Of the nature 
of a demand or legal claim ; made by or on Ijchalf 
of the demandant. 


x8a6-a7 Bentham Judkial Proc. xUt. |i Wks. 11 . 74 
vStuements, dematulative or defensive, 

tSanwadM*, densadS. obt. nmet-md. 

[See -KE.] One of whom a qaection S demanded. 

1803 Holland FlniarcKs Mor, 205 Allowing a comMtent 
space of time betweene the demand and the answere : curing 
which silence, both the demander may Imve while to liethinke 
himselfe and udde somewhat thereto, if he list, and also the 
deniandd time to think of an answere. 

Demander (d/ma*nddi). [f. Demand v. + - ka. 
Cf. F. demandeur (i3th c.).] One who demands. 
1 . One who asks with authority, urgency, etc. ; 
one who claims, requests, calls for. 

/1X533 Lo. Beknems (Lold. Bk. M. i4«r^/.(x546) D vij,The 
rcqucsie was pitifull. .and he to whom it wa.s made, was the 
fatlier. and the detnauiider was the mother, xsfifi Aurelio 
Cf Isah. (1608) A ij, Unto none cd the fore.sayde dcinaunders 
wold he never geve her in inoriage. 1838 Chillingw. Relig. 
Prot. I. iv. § 19. SOI Tic hath intreated his Demander to 
accept of thu.s much in part of paiment. 1754 J oukson Life 
of Cave. A tenacious maintainer, though not a clamorous 
dcuiuiuter of his right. 

f 2 . One who asks or inquires ; one who puts a 
question. Obs. 

1548 UnAl.i., etc. Erastn. Par. Luke xriii. 746 Tlie de- 
mnutidur of the question. 1583 Hollvband Campo di Eior 
157 0 wliat an iniporlunate a.sker of questiuns is hcie . . O 
what a troublesome demhtider. X69B Dicice Toleration in. 
i. Wk.s. 1727 11 . 304 The Mmoriiy .. shall give any forward 
Demander Ocea.HiQn to ask, What other Means is tnere left If 
3 . One from whom there is a demand for an 
article of commerce ; a buyer, consumer. 

a x8ao Camew (J.), And delivertth them to the demanders' 
re.idy u.sc at all sea.sons. 1776 .\dam .Smuii IP. H. 1. vii. 
(1868) I. 58 Those who arc willing to pay (he natural price 
of the commodity, .may lie oilli^d the effectual demanders. 
x8ax Noao Monthly Mag. I.q6 Demanders and not suppliers. 
1883 J. Bonam Malthas ft. 1. 233 The power of buying the 
food that feeds new demanders. 

t Dema'nderess. Ohs. [a. F. demanderessc^ 
fein. of demathleur: see pree.] A female demandant. 

x6ix CoiGR., Detnandensse, a dem.Tunderessc, n woman 
that is a Phaintife or Petitioner. x8a8 Webster, Deman- 
dress. 

Damaadillg (d/mamditj), vbl. sh. [-inu L] 

'I'hc action of Ihu verb Demand. 

* 53 ® PAf.sUR- 212/2 Dcmauiidyng of coun.sayle, 
iitw, 1556 Anrefityi^ fsab. (16081 C, Moderate demaund- 
inges aiiu accustomed requestc-s. 184^ Protests of Lords I. 

I j 'file dcnuiitdiitg by this House of some to be left to ju.stu:c. 
D6]lia*lldi]^i ppl. a, [’INO ~^] 'rhat demands. 
Hciicu Benia ndlugly adv., in a demanding man- 
ner, as a demandant. 

1873 L. Wallace Fair Gods, v, 289 And what if the Fate 
had come demandingly? 

Pemane, obs. Sc. f. Demean to treat, etc. 
Demarcate (df*tnajkcH), v. [Ilack-formation 
on Demakcai u»n ; see -ate ; cf. Sp. and Pg. dc- 
marcar^ Ivans, To mark out or determine the 
boundary or limits of ; to mark off, separate, or 
distinguish /ra/n; to mark or determine, as a 
boimdary or limit ; to define, a. III. in reference 
to spatial limits, as uf territory. 

x8x8 Keatince ‘/’ra 7 >. (1817) I. 2x4 The marine deposits . . 
iimpc.ir lo demarcate its extreme undulation here. x88b St. 
James's Gaz. Apr., The region thus dcman'atcd is. .the only 
(lart of W.'Uvs described . . in Domesday. ^ x^ Pall Mall G. 
y June ii/x An Anglo-Russiaii Commission will proceed 
. . to demarcate the northern frontier of Afgbani.staii. 
b. /tg, in reference to other than sp.atial limits. 
1858 t.KWE.s Sea-Side Stud. 314 How shall we demarcate 
Reproduction from Growth ? 1883 A ihtneenm so Jan. 79 
.Sharp distinctioiLH of national flavour which cU-marcaie one 
Euro[)can literature from another. 

Hence Dcmarcatod, Be'maroating ppl. adjs. 
1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 34 For the preservation of llie 
demarcating lines. x86a H. Si’knckr liest Print. 11. x.\i. 
$ 169 The deinan ated grouping which we everywhere see. 

Demarcation (d/iniuk^'*Jon). Al.^^o demark- 
ation. [ad. Sp. dcmarcniion (Pg. demarcafHd)^ 
n. of action from demarcar to lay down the limits 
of, intirk out the bounds of, f. </(?-■■ De I. 3 f marcar 
to Mark, So F. demarcation (1753 in Hatzf.), from 
Spanish. First used of the lima de dcmarcacion 
, 7 ’g. linha de demarcacdo) laid down by the Pope 
in dividing the New World between the Spanish 
and Portuguese.] 

The action of marking the boundary or limits of 
something, or of marking it off from something 
else; delimitation; separation. Usually in phr. 
line of demarcaiion. 

a. lit. (a) originally in reference to the mt^riiliau 
dividing the Spanish from the Portuguese Indies. 

The bull of 4 Kluy 1493 *)iobre la particion del occano’ 
fixed the Li tie uf Demarvation at ux> leagiiex wu.Kt of the Cape 
Vtrde lult'j,; the * Capitulardon de la particion del Mar 
Deeano entre lo.s Keyes CatoIico.H y Don Juan Key de 
J’orlugal *, of 7 June 14941 definitely cstabli.%ed it at 370 
leagues (t7j| to an eiiuatorial degree) west of these isles, or 
about 47^ long. W. of Greenwich in the Atlantic, and at the 
anti-meridian of 133'^ K. long, in the Ea.st Indies. The word 
occurs in the latter docuineiil ' dentro de la dicha liniitacion 
y demarcacion \ Navurrele Plages 11 , lai.) 

tjay -sp Chambers Or/., Line tf Demarcation, or Alexan- 
drian Line. tr, Jnatt tfr (filoa’s Poy. fed. 3) II. 142 

Kastward it extends to Brasil, being terniinatca by the men^ 
diati of demarcation. X777 Robertson Hist, Amor. (1778) 
I. III. 2'j 6 'J'he communication with the Kant Iitdin, by a 
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coittie to the westwaid of the line of deniaricatte ^wn 
by the Pope. s8d4 Southey in Am, Rev. II. 6 Kuy Fslfrp 
wanted to bring the Moluccas on the ^nwh wKle of the line 
of demarcation. 1849 tr. liusnbotdfs Cosmos II. 65^ As eariy 
as the 4th di May (1491) the celebrated bull was signed by 
Pope Alexander vl, wmch cstabUshed *to all eternity the 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and Port^uese 
possessions at a distance of one hundred leagues to the west 
of the Azores. 

(d) of Other lines dividing regions. 
x8os W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. xi, 646 As if the whole 
North of Germany, within the line of demarcation might 
very conveniently become a separate empire. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (x88iT 25 Nothing but precise demarcation of 
limits, and the Intention of cultivation, cim establish the 
posscsKion. Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. vi. (1858) 267 So 
completely was the line of deniarcation observed, .between 
Phoenicia and Palestine, that their liistories hardly touch. 

1776 Bentham Eretgm, Govt. iv. 8 36 Wks. J. 290 These 
bounds the supreme body, .has marked out to its authority : 
of such a demarcation, then, what is the effect? 1^90 Burks 
Fr. Rev. 43 The speculative line of demarcation, where 
obedience ouglii to end. and resistance must begin, is. .not 
easily definable. 1875 Lykll Princ. Geol. II. iii. xxxvii. 327 
Where the lines of deniarcation between the specie.s ought 
to 1)0 drawn. 1883 Century Mag. Dec. 196/2 A strange 
dcniark.Ttion between the sexes was enforced in these cere- 
monies. 

Deniaroh (dPmtuk). [ad. L. demarckus. a. Gr. 
hiiisapx^^ governor of the people, president of a 
deme, f. district, deme, common people + 
daxvr leader, chief.] In ancient Greece : The pre- 
sident or chief magistrate of a dcmc. In moaem 
Greece : The mayor of a town or commune. ^ 

1642 Coll. Rights 4- Priv. Pari. 10 At l.aced«nionia, the 
Kphors: at Athens, the Demarches. cxbgiMaximes Un- 
folded 38 Demarclis, or popular Magistrates, to moderate 
their .Hupi)oscd Monarchy. X838 Tiiiklwall Greece 11 . xi. 
74 The newly incorporated township.*!, each of which was 
governed by its local magistrate, the acmank. X884 J. 1 '. 
Bent in Mactn. Mag. Lkt. 431/2 These eparch.s again look 
after the demarchs or mayors of the various towns. 

II D^narclie (cU'ma‘K)- (In mod. Diets, de- 
march.) [a. y.tWnarcne (15- 16th c. in Halzf.), 
vbl. sb. f. dimanher (12th c.) to marcli, f. 

I)k- I. 3 -f marcher to March. In the 18th c. 
nearly anglicized ; now treated ns a French loan- 
word.] Walk, step ; proceeding, manner of action. 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. p. v, As much deceived as 
tho.se arc that, .expect to lc.Trnc ('uinporttnent from a Come- 
di.Tns Demarche. 1678 Temi'I.k Let. Ld. /"mir. Wks. 1731 
11 . 479 By the French Demarches here and at Nimeguen. . 

I concluded all Confidence irreparably broken between Us 

and France. X7ai Collect, Lett, in fml. x. IT.', 

Imagination enlivens reason in its most solemn demarenes. 
1885 L. Malet Col. Enderbfs Wife in. viii. 139 (Slanf.) 
Tired out, past caring whether her dlman:he\iad been a wise 
or a fcM>Iish one. 

Demarcliy (drmajki). [ad. L. demanhia^ a. 

( ir. brffsapxia the office of a Dkmarch : see -y.] 
The office of a demarch; a popular government. 
The immicipal body of a modern Greek commune. 

1642 Bridge Wounded Const. Cured 8 x.o Such, .were the 
Ephori that were .set against the Kings of Lxeedemonia. .or 
the Dcmarchy against the Senate nt Athens. 1 1643 Majeitnes 
Unfolded^ If the people in Parliament may choose their 
Iawcs, the Democracy will prove a Dcmarchy, and that 
spoiies iind dcstroyes Mon.Trcliic. 

t DemaTk, dema'rqne. Obs. [a. F. t/<f- 
marqnc'r lo deprive of its mark or marks, f. 1//-, 
dcs- (De- I. 6) y marquer lo mark. Cf. Dismakk.] 
Irans. To remove the marks of, obliterate, efface. 

1654 H. L' Estrange Chas. /(1655) z68 To form their de- 
portment in so surole a iiosturc^ a.s might de-marque and 
deface all tokens of so horrid an inmutation [as reliellion]. 

Deniark (d/ma jk), vA nX'duccd from De- 
marcation after mark vb. : cC Sp. and Pg. dmar- 
fflz* and Demarcate.] « Demarcate. 

183^ H. O'Brien Konna Totvers Ireland 242 Nor are their 
rmynads of ages’] limits demarked by the vague and iii- 
dennite exordium of even the t.Tlentcd.. legislator, Moses 
himself. 1883 F. Hall in (N. V.) Nation XXXVII, 43*^3 
Distinguishing traits . . such as everywhere demark the 
denizens of a colony from those of its mother country. 

Deiiia*rtialiB6i v. mnee-wd* [f. De- II. i f 
Martial a, + -ize.] irans. To deprive of warlike 
character or organization. 

1882 W. E. Baxter Winter in India xiv. 133 The whole 
population being disarmed and demariialized. 

Dematerialiie (d/:mati«*ri&l9iz), v. [f. De- 
11 . 1 4- Material a, 4 -tzb.] a. irans. To deprive 
of material chaiticter or qualities ; to render im- 
material. b. intr. To become dcmaterlalizcd. 
Hence Damate’riallied ppl. a., -iiinir fpb. a, and 
vbl. sb.t BemiitesriaUift’tloa, 

1884 H. SpENCKR in 19/A Cent. Jan. 3 The gradual de- 
materialisation of the ghost and of tlie god. Spectator 

II Oct., 'I'he seeils of tiiat spiritual development which was 
to culminate in the completely dematerialised God of Chris- 
tianity. 1891 Cosmopolitan Xl 1 . 1 14/1 He ba.H dematerialized 
everything into a memory. 1892 Scot, Leader 29 Jan. 4 She 
will gradually dematerialise, and fade away like a vapour 
l;>cfore the eyes. 

Demath, dial. var. of Day-math. 

X5S9 Letnc. Wills III- 125 One dem-nthc of hey. 1820 
WiLRRAUAM Gloss. Dial. Chesh.^ Detnath^ generally used 
for a statute acre, but erroneously so, for it Is properiy one- 
half of a Cheshire acre, .the Demath l)ears (the proportion! 
of 32 to 30I to the statute acre. 1887 Darlington South 
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oaiOAinvo. 


We speak ofa*fiv«>demath'ora *Mv«n- 

demaih iield*« 

I>em«iiid(e, obs. fonn of DncAKa 
2>e]iiay» obft. var. of Disuay 
tBcnnay*n» ihoit for Pain-dgmaink {pa$tis do- 
nUmcus)^ bread of the finest quality : see Dgmgine. 
J)emayn(e, obs. f. Dgmcaiy v.\ Dguemvjc. 
l>emd» -on* obs. f. deemed^ from Dgk&i v. 
t]laill6| Ok. Forms: x doema) t* 2 
ddma, S'3 dome. [OE. ddnmt dhna » OHG. 
H»kno^ Gothic type r/^Vr:— OTeut. ddmjon-^ f. 

Judgement, doom.] A judge, arbiter, ruler. 
rSaa Vtip. Psalter tiX\x. (!.] 6 Foroon god doema is. e XK75 
Imho. Horn, 9« pe helend is alles moncunnes denuu q xa^ 
Lav. 9634 perof he wes deme & due fcole ^ere. a xa5o Owl 
Jjr Night. 1783 Wa schal unker speche rede And telle tovore 
unker deme t 

Daittt (dfm), [ad. Gr. d^/ior district, town- 
ship.] 

1 . A township or division of ancient Attica. In 
modern Greece : A commune. 

[x6a8 Houbxs Thucyd. (1822) 86 Acharnns, which is the 
greatest town in all Attica of those that are called OrMo/.J 
1833 Thirlwall in Pkihl. Mus. II. 390 The procession . . 
is supposed to take place in the deinc of Dicseopolis. 1838 
— Greece II. 73 The ten tribes were subdivided into districts 
of various extent, called denies^ each containing a town or 
village, as its chief place.^ .X874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece 
xii. 383 He was made a citizen and enrolled in the respect- 
able Achamian dome. s88i Plac/ny. Mag. Apr. 54 a (Greece 
4 * her ClaiMts) Elementary schools in most of the denies. 

2 . Bio/. Any undifferentiat^ aggregate of cells, 
plastids, or monads. (Applied by Perrier to the 
tertiary or higher individual resulting from the 
aggregate integration of merides or permanent 
colonies of cells.) 

1883 P. GF.i)uns in Kntycl. Brit XVI. 843/1 The term 
colony, corm, or deme may indifferently he .ipplled to these 
aggregates of primary, secondary, tertiai^’, or quaternary 
order which are not, however, integrated into a whole, and 
do not reach the full individuality of the next higher order. 
Ibid. 843/a Starting from the unit of the first order, tlie 
plastid or Htoumlt and terming any iindifTerentiatcd aggre- 
gate a dewe^ wc have a. wauad’ticme integrating into a 
secondary unit or dyatl. this rising through dyad-demes into 
a triad, these forming triad-dentes, etc. 

Dome, obs. form of Deem v.. Dime. 
t Pemoam, sk Ok. Also 5 domene, 6 do- 
raayne. [f. Demean z».D 

1 . Bearing, behaviour, (lemeanour. 

riASo Crt. of I. m*e 734 But somewhat strange and sad of 
her (Icmene She is. 1534 Mork Oh the Passion Wks. 

For which demeane, besyde y sentence of tleth condicion- 
idly pronounced . . go<l . . declared afler certcync other pun- 
ishinentes. x|f9o Spen.sbr P, Q. 11. i.v. 40 Another Damsell 
. . That was right fayre and inodcst of demayne. 1607 
BraUM. & Fi.. IPoMan Hater iti, iv, You sewers, carvers, 
ushers of the court, Sirnuined gentle for your fair demean. 
169a J. Salter Triumphs *fesus2 She was a Virgin of severe 
demean, a 1956 G. Wkbt On Tra7>etling()h.), 'rhese she . . 
would shew, VVith grave demean and solemn vanity. 

2 . Treatment (of others'. 

1596 SFRN.miR P. (>. VI. vi. 18 All the vile demeane and 
usage bad, With which he had those two .so ill bestad. 
Demean (cUmru), V.I Forms : 4-5 deme7xi(e, 
demein(e, 4-6 domene, (5 denieene, dymeue\ 
4-6 (chiefly .SV.) demane, 4-7 (chiefly Pc.) de- 
ma7n(e, demain(e, 5 demeane, 5-7 demeano, 

6 demoan. [a. OF. dmcne-r (in Cli. de Rolan < I 
iith c.), also deminer^ -mamr^ -momr (pres. t. il 
denteine, denmim) to lead, exercise, practise, em- 
ploy, treat, direct, etc., se denuner to carry or con- 
duct oneself, - Pr. demenar. It, dimenaret a Romanic 
deriv. of Dk- fref. + menare, F. mcner to lend, con- 
duct, etc. L. mindrey orig. ( - mi f tart) to threaten, 
in post-cl. L. Mo drive or conduct* cattle, and, by 
transference, ships, men, etc. The demainey demane 
forms, found chiefly in Sc., are perhnjis derived from 
the OK. tonic form demeim, demaine. Demesne is 
t.*ikcn over from the sb. so spelt.] j 

ti. trans. To conduct, caixy on (a business, | 
action, etc.) ; to manage, deal with, employ. Ok. 

ri 3 is SiioRKiiAM i67Thaj hy[t] lie thor? senne demeyned. 
c 1330 R. liMUNNR Chfvn, IPace (Rolls) axgd Schco . . well 
cou^ demeyne richeyse. e 1440 Lvnt;, Secrees 4 Alle his 
Einpryses demen yd went and lad By thavys . .Of Arystotilcs 
witt and providence, e 1449 Pkcuck A*r/r. in. vi. 31a CrUtis 
. . absteuyng fro temporal vnmovahte pos.sessioun.s letlUh 
not preeslisTor to hem take . . and weel demene into godc 
vsis. X490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 For to demeane this to 
cffecte. x5a3 I.n. Bkrnf.rs Proiss. I. clxxxv. 319 $0 often 
they went bytwene the parties, and .so sagely demeaned 
their busynesse. tsap More Com/, agsi. Trih. 11. Wks. 
iao7/a Enen for hys riches alone, though he demened it 
neuer so wel. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Lano (1636) ai 'rhe,se vses 
being turned into estates shAlI be demeaned in all resfiects 
a.s estates in passeusion. 1844 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 68 
As our obdumt Clergy have with violence demean'd the 


matter. . » 

t b. To lead (one s life, days). 

14x3 Lydo. Pilgr.SemUw. 11.(1483) 59 How they dcmcnen 
thecUiyesoftheyr lyues. . 

fo. To express, exhibit (sorrow, joy, mirth, 
etc.). Ok. ( ME. lead in same sense.) 

(Cf. Cotgr. dement r U dueil de, to lament, or moume for ; 
demmer feye, to rejoyce, make merrie, be glad.] 
ett^ Rom. Rose 127/8 For hert fulfilled oTgentiloessCfCan 


yvel demene his distre.«>e. r 1477 Caxton Jason 69 They 
began to crye and demene the greite&le sorowe of the world; 

^ — olanchardyn iv, ax SufTryng theym to demayne 

thetre rewthis .md compiayntes. X584 HAa'ARO Rniropivs 
HI. 31 There w.ts great myrth demeaned at Rome alter theese 
CoLUiNO Ovitfs Met. viii. (1593) 195 Then all 
I he hunters shouting out demeaned joie ynough. 1607 H ky- 
woon Homan Kilted v. iv. With what strange veriuc he 
demeanes liis greefe. 

td. To produce, or keep up (a sound). Ok. \ 
[So in OF.] * * ^ 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 407/a The leiiys of the trees dc« 
niened a .swctc sounde whichc enme by a wyndc acre. 
al)le. 

ta. T o hand le, ni.anipulatc, manage (instruments, 
tools, weapons, etc.). Ok. 

.^ * 3 ®® N. Alis. 663 'J’he fyve him taught to .iikyrme and 
ride, And to demayne an horsis bride [^bridle). cxyt$ 
Coer de L. ^$6 What knyght . . roitde best his craftc For to 
demene well his shafte. c 1384 CiiArckM H. Panic 959 Lo, 
js a grete myschaunce 1*0 lat a fool han goiiernaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeyne? 

+ 8. To manage (a person, country, etc.); to 
direct, rule, govern, control. Obs. 
i 1375 Barbouk Bruce xx. 396 The kyng . . Wes enterit in 
the land of .s^n^c, All haill the cuiitre till [dc]man^c. ?a X400 
Morie Arih. 1988 The kynge . . Demenys the medylwuicle 
nienskfully hyme selfenc. c^ifiGenerydes ^622 , 1 am your 
child, demeane me .'is ye list, f 1470 H.^hding Chron. exu 
II, [He gave] lenis.ilem to Hcniy . .with all Surry [si Syria], 
to haue and lo deinain. 1513 Mokk in Grafton Chron. II. 
766 1*0 the elide that themselves would alone demeane and 
goveme the king at their pleasure. 

t 4 . To deal with or treat (any one) in a specified 
way. b. esp. (chiefly in Sc. writers) To treat badly, 
illtreat, maltreat. Obs. 

1393 Gowkr Con/. I. 196 And thought he woldc upon the 
ni^t Demene her at his owiie wille. c 1485 Dieby Myst. 
(i88«) Ilf. 158a lAird, demene me with mesuer ! xSog^ to Act 
t Hen. VI ! I, c. ao § i Merchaunt/ denysyns , . fsii.ill] be ' 
well and horiebiely intrcaled and demeaned. X595 Si‘I-.N 5 :fu ; 
Cid. Clout 681 Cause have I none .. I'o (juiic them ill, that ■ 
me demeand so well. 168a Loud. ( 7 az. No. i68'j/i I'hc j 
Lords ConiinisMioners of Justiciary. . Dermic .'iml Adjudge t 
the s.ii«l Archiliald Karl of Argile lo be Execute lo the ! 
Death, Demaincd as a Traitor, and to undrriy the iiains of > 
Treason. 1683 A ryylFs Dcciar. in Crookshank /list. Ch. 
Scott. (1751) II. 3i6(Jam.) Demeaning ami executing them. . { 
a.s the most des]x-rate traitors. | 

b. 1373 Bariiumk Brttce xi, 6og Full dyspitfully Th.Tir fnis | 
deniantl (haim rycht .stratly. 1^3 Caxton Goid. Leg, 2jpi/ 

In the fornais of fyre of faylh he was destrayned, smeton, : 
demcmed and beten [L.^r/(f/'rtf/crand perducebatur], x$t\ I 
Douglas Asneis ix, viii. 5a Sail 1 the se demanyt on sik wys? ’ 
1396 Spknsrm Q. VI. vii. 39 l*hnt mighty man did her de- ’ 
ineatie With all the evill termes, and cfuell inenne, That he 
crould make, ex X65X CAi.nKKWcviri //i>/. A 7 r/i’ (1849-0) III. { 
69 Pull a barrel! of powder under me, rather than I would { 
l)c dcmaitied after this manner. J 

1 6 . To tleal, cUstribule, hand over. Obs. 1 

1439 E. E. H'ills (1882)114 "f'he thirdc parte lo he de- ! 
nicnyd and yoven ..to pore jicplc. a 1656 I^hshkk Ann. ! 
(1658) 4OT In lien of Cyprus, lo demeane unto him certain ! 
Cities with a yearly allowance of coni. j 

0 . re/l. [from i] To behave, conduct or comport i 
oneself (in a specified way). The only existing j 
sense; cf. Demeanour. j 

cxgso Sir Beues 3651 So Beues dcmcinede him bat dui. | 
r 1373 .SV. Lee. .S'aints. Kgip-iane 557 Bot 1 lefit nochl bane j 
iiiyne .syned, llot me demaynyt as 1 dyd are. X4X3 Lyih;. { 
Pilgr. Smvle 1. xv. (1859) 12, I hnue none experyeiice of { 
w'y sedom, how my scl ue to detneiiu. c 1430 Crt, 0/ Lmtc 7.0 : 
Demene you Hen a maid With shnmefast drude. 1530 ; 
Palsgr. 5it/r, I demeane, or behave my sclfc . . Je me Porte [ 

. .je me demayne. x<68 Grafton Chron. 11 . 349 Your sul)- i 
jeetes have lovyngly demeaned themselves unto you. 1390 , 
S.nAKH. Com. Err. iv. iii. 83 Now out of doubt Antiphulus > 
is m.Td, Else would he neuer so demeane liimselfe, 1604 I 
Caft. Smith Virginia m. i. 42 So well he demeaned him- j 
selfc in this husinesse. x68a Norris Hierocles 31 Wc should ; 

. . demean ourselves .solierly and justly lowanls all, ^ X71X , 
SiiAKTKsn. Charac. (1737) 1 . i. iii. lyi To demean himself • 
like a Gentleman, xasx .Soothkv in Q. Res*. XXV, 305 ! 
No man who cngagcil in the rebellion demeaned himself ' 
througiiout its course so honourably and so humanely. 1638 i 
Hawthornk Pr. » It Jmls. I. 109 The Prince Borghesc j 
certainly demeans himself like a kind and libcrKl gentleman. 
b.yig. of things. j 

xtfx J. Bf-ll liaddoris Anew. Osor. 150 b margin. How ] 
wifi demeaneth itselfe passively and actively. 1844 Milton ! 
A reap. (Arb.) 35 'J*o Iiave a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane 
themselves .as well as men. 1834 j. Stoffkkn in OrVs L ire. 

Sc. Chein. 287 In many of its relations it Ihydrogen] demeans 
itself so much like a nietal^ that [etc. I 

1 0. M'iih an object equivalent to the refl. prrinoun. Obs. 
c 1373 .V(*. Leg. SftintsVroX. 8r l-Iou scho demanyt hir flcsche, 

I*!! [awhile] .saule & lx>dy to-gydir ves. i:x4oo Destr. 
Troy 3925 Troilus . . demcn>'t well his maners & be me&iiru 
wrught. X633 Broken //. 1. ii. How doth the youth- 
fii 1 general demean H is mNioiis in these fort uncs ? x6i^ J kr. 
Taylor Gt E.vemp. Pref. } la ITJat man demean and u.o; 
his own body in that decorum which [etc.], 
t d. absol. (Cf. Bkiiavf, 3.) Obs. 

X703 Pknm ill Pa. /list Soe. Mem. IX. »q6 How to demean 
towards them, least there should be any alteratioas in their 
tempers. 1703 Rules 0/ Chnlity ix. How we arc to demean 
at our Entrance into a Noblemans House. 

1 7 . toss. To be behaved, to behave or conduct 
oneself : ~ prec. sense. Obs. Cf. Dkhkakci). 

1373 Barbour Bruce v. aao, 1 wald ga xe . . liow my men 
deinanit are. ^1430 Merlmjq We pray yqw to yeve tis 
counseile . . how we myght lieste be demened in this matere. 
1388 A. VAvEng. Secretary i. (xCes'ifio It was affirmed (th.'it 
being with loyalty demeaned) you should at length receive 
the reward or . . glory. 


H 8. app. To bear or have in mind ; to re- 
member. Obs. (? Associated or confused will) 
Mban V.) 

ex46o}: Russell Bk. Nurture 1x63 [A mershall) When- 
soeuer youre sovereyn a feest make shall, demeena what 
estates shalle sitte in the hall. 1494 Faryan Chron. vii, 625 
But it is to demeane ami presn]H»^ that th««n(fi(it of hym 
was iiat good, rtsae H. R hooks Bit. Nurture 356 iii 
ISedcts lik. (1868) SiM'hen gine good ears to heare some 
grace, to M'ashc your selfc demeane. 

Dasiean (dfm/ iD, [f. De- I. x + Mean n., 
prob. after debase ; cf. also Hemfan v? 

It has been suggested that this originated in a ralscon- 
ception of Drmkan r'.> in certain constructions, such as that 
of quot. 1596 in 4 b, and 1590 in sense 6 of that vb. (Jolinson 
actually puts the latter quiit. tinder the sense 'debase'.) It 
is rare before 1700, and the only 17th c. quots. (iCoi, 1659 
below) are sornqwhat doubtful, (^iiot. 175 1 iri sense 2 shows 
how in certain contexts demean may be taken in cither .nense. 
.See monograph on the word by Dr. Fitzedward Hall iiitA'w 
Vork) Nation, May 7, 1^1.] 

1. trans. 'Fo lower in condition, status, reputation 
or charncler. 

ix8ox R. Ahrot Kingdom of Christ 5 (I.h> In his birth and 
life and death, far demeaned jciieath all kingly state, xyig 
Iank Barkkr Exilius 1. 59 By It Meulousy) we demean the 
Person we love, through unworthy Suspicion. 17x8 M. 
OAwvtiAtheH. Brit 11. 140 The .Author [is] demean’d, if not 
actively and passively rkiicnrd. 1734 tr. Rollin' sAnc, Hist. 
(1827) I. II. in. 3t;6 Without any w.ay demeaning or a^pers- 
ing poverty. x86a 11 aw thoknk Onr^ Old Home (1883) 1. to6 
There is .an elbowchnir by the fireside which it would not 
demean his dicnity to fill. 

2. esp. refl. 'I o lower or luimble oneself. 

X639 Burton's Diary (rlaS) IV, 373 , 1 incline rather to 
have Masters of Chancery attend you, and go on erraiids 
on both .sides. It will cut off all dcbatc.s about ceremonicti, 
of your members going up and demeaning themselves, or of 
their demeaning theniMcIves here, lyao Lett. fr. Mist's 
Jrnl. (17^2) 1 . 306 That Men of Honour and Estate should 
licmcan themselves by Imisc condescetiKiun. a \j$x 
nHiiM.'K /'am, Ex/os. 160 (T.) It is a thousand times fitter 
that 1 .should wash tliine [feetj ; nor imn 1 liear to see thee 
demean thyself thus. 1734 R ich arusoii Grandison I V. x viii. 
i4t) A woman is looked upon as demeaning herself, if she 
gains a maintehnnoe by her neerlle. 1848 TH.sf ki.MAY Van. 
Pair\i. (1856)40 It was, of mnrsc, Mrs. .Setiley’s opinion 
that her son would domrun himself by a marriage with an 
arti<;rs daughter. 1B78 Black Madcap V. xxix. 260 Could 
a girl so far tlemean herself .ts to ask for love ? 
b. Const, to or to do (what is hene.ntli oneX 
1784 F(x>tk Mayor of C. 11. ii, Have I, sirr.ih, demean'd 
niyselt to wed such a thing, .such a reptile as thee I 1787 
S. Patkrson Another Tryw. 1 . 427 'rhis lesser philosophy 
cng.’igingly demeans itself to all enaracters and .situations. 
1839(1^:0. Eliot > 1 . Bede 15 This woman's kin wouldn't like 
her to doinean herself lo a roinmoii cariMmttr. x86x Sat, 
Rev. 30 Nov, 551 They would not demean theiiii^lveK to 
.submit to (his sort of paltry tutelage. 
tDemeaTi, a. Obs. [app. an exlcndcfl form of 
mCfW atlj. ; perh. from confusion of mesne, demesne.] 
Of miihllc position, middle' class, middling. 

c 1380 Sir Prrumb. 382 Y am her bole a demeyne kni)t 
of he realme of fratince [iirig. draft Y am her .a meyne 
kny^il. 

Demean, Demeane, earlier forms of Demeank. 
tDeueanaace. Obs. Also 5-6 demexiaunco. 


[f. Demean v. + -ancje. Prob. formed in Anglo- 
Fr.] Demeanour, behaviour. 

X4B8 .Surtees Misc. (i8r>u) 48 A graduate of theUiiivcriiiUc 
of C'ambridge, with rectird under the deal of the sunie Uni- 
versitie testifying his dcmeiiaunce there, a i3ag Skkmon 
Baiettes Wks. 1 . 2$ Demure demeanaunce, womaiuy of porte. 

W. WALTiiR Guiscard (J* S. (1597) Blj. Your vertuous 
t^e and carcfull dcineanance. 1847 It. hlORa .Song of Soul 
1. II. Ix.xxvii, K:ur replying with deniennance mild. 

t Demaa'naiLt, a. obs. In 5 demenauut. 

[nd. OF. demenanty pres. pple. of demenev. see 
DkmK/VN v.x and -ant •, Cf. F. demener manhan 


disc, to trade or traflique. 
trading. 


Cotgr.] Dealing, 


1487 in F.ng. Gilds (1870) 404 None other citezen withyn 
the Bcid cite demenaurit. Ibid, 393 No citezen resident 
withyn the cite and domeimimt. 


Demeaned (d/mi-nd ),///. a. [f. Demean v.x 
•f -ED.] Conducted, behaved, -mannered (in a 
specific way). Cf. Demean 7. 

14.. Lvdo. Terr^te of C las X051 For so demeyned she 
wa.s in honcste, That vnavlsed iio)>ing hir astert. 

Merlin 106 Whan ihci sawgh hym thus demened. 1^88 
A. Day Eng. .Secretary 1. (lOas) 143 Vilde, lewd, and ill 
demeaned. 1834 Maakingek Very IVoman iii. v, A very 
luiiuisome fellow, And welt demeaned ! 

Demeanillg (dfmrniq\ vbl. sb. [f. a« prec. K 
-INO 1.] 

1 1 . Managing, ordering, governing, directing, etc. 
1419 in Kymer Fcedera (1710) X, 428 in Deineiinyng of 
the which Trctie. 1431 Paston Lett. No. t8 1 . 32 The 
rente, dcmesnyiig, and governance . . of the Kluges periione. 
c 1440 Generydes 2052 Thre thowsand knyghtes att his de- 
meiiing. X430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 177 They se clerely, 
after the deineiiyng of grxldeg sufleraunce, at thynghes that 
were to come. 

2 . Conduct, behaviour, demeanour. Ohs. exc. in 
deuieatiing ojf oneself, comporting onesidf. 

<4.. Lyoo. Temple ^Glas 2^0 Wvt sad demening, of wil 
not variable. 1481 Jfastm Lett. No. 405 II. 31 For cause 
of his iyght demeanyiig towards them. i|8r rIoaTH Plu- 
tarch '1 o Kdr., The particular affairs of men . . and their 
demeaning of thcmselvefi when (etc.), c 1840 J. Smyth AiWz 
Berkeleys (1883) * 1 . 66 Other misgovcrnatices, and unruly 
demeanings. 
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DaXSAKINa. 


BBXaSOB. 


//A A- U* DKMEAN V.'^ -h -ING 2 .] 
That demeans ; lowering in character, repute, etc. 

1880 Dorothy 70 That U uncommonly odd, very demean* 
ing to him ! 1889 Puli MaiiG, 7 May 3/3 Where are the 
men to whose memory it would be demeaning to place 
their bones, .beside thasc of Nelson and CollingwoodT 
Dan^WOlir (d/hirnai). Forms: 5>*7 de- 
meanure, 6 -er, (-ewr, 7 -eure), 6-^ -our, -or, 

(6 oure) ; also 6 demen-, demeinour, domain-, 
demaner, 6-7 demanour, (6 demeanor, de- 
meaanure, 7 demeanour). [A derivative of 
Demeak app. of English or Anglo- Fr. forma- 
tion ; the corresponding OF. words are tiemem- 
menty demen^f demettie. It is not certain from the 
evidence whether the sufUa was originally 
OF. L. •aturat M in armour the Fr. -er 

of the inflnitive, taken substantively, as in demurrer^ 
disdatmtr^ dinner, supper, user, etc. In cither case 
the ending is assimilatcil to the •our of Anglo-Fr. 
words like honour, favour^ etc., and -or ^favoured 
in U. S.) a farther alteration of this after honor, 
favor, Cf. Beuaviuuk.] 

1 . Conduct, way of acting, mode of proceeding 
(in an affair) ; conduct of life, manner of living ; 
practice, behaviour. Formerly often with a and pL 
S4M Fabvan Chron. 11. xlviii. 3a The kynge distleynyiige 
thisoemeanuro of Androgius. 1533 Fisiirr /f'X's. (1876) 419 
His shameful denuiiner. 15^3-4 . 1 c/ 35 Hen, Vltl, c. 6 1 1 
Mayntenaunce, imbraccry, sinister labour and corrupt de< 
meanours. Ckowlkv tPay to Wealth 185 If you be 
found abhominable in thy bchaviuure towanlcs thy neigh- 
boure, what shalt thou be foiinde . . in thy denianers to God 
ward I s6«4>5 Rrekrton Trav, ( 1 844) 1 57 The 1 unior ludge 
told me or a very wise demeanour of the now mayor of 
Ross. 1661 Rramhall J^ust I’iHtl. iv. 59 Unlesse they would 

g iue caution by oath for their good deinesnour. 1677 £. 

MiTH in laM Pep Hist. MSS, Cornm. App. v. 40 A com- 
mission is appointed to examine Lord Shuftsbtury's] de- 
meanours. 1^3 W. F. Martyn Ceog. Afag. I. 34 Rewards [ 
or punishments due to its [the soul's] demeanor on ! 
earth. J 

fb. Wrong conduct, misde meanour. Oh, rare, j 
i68x Trials, Collcdge ao Yon cannot think we can give j 
a priviledge to any F riend of yoni'S to commit any Demeanor | 
to Oder Bribes to .*iny person. j 

2 . Manner of com]K)rliiig oneself outwardly or | 
towards othei*s; betiring, (outward) behaviour, i 
(The usual current sense.) | 

1509 Fi.siier Fun. Stmt. Ctess Rkhmemd Wks. (1876) 993 j 
111 fnuour, in wordes, in gesture, in cuery demeanour of her- j 
self so arete noblenes dyde apperc. 1577-87 Hoi.inshkij j 
Ch^oH. III. 1x88/2 Nino Frenchmen apparelled like women 
. . and counterfeiting some tike demeanor to the apparell 
wherein they were dis}>uiscd. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's 
Adv. I.earn, 384 Pliant demeanure pacifies great oiTences, 
1667 Miutom /*. L, vni. 50 With G<Hldess-like demeanour 
form she went c i8m> .S. Rogers Italy, Gt. Si. Bernard^ \ 
Two dogs of grave demeanour welcomed me. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist, Sk, 1 . 1. ii. 71 The 'J'lirks . . are . . remark- , 
able for gravity and almost apathy of demeanour, 
ts. Treatment of any one. Oh. 

Ham. Chron, 200 b, Tlici were sore beaten, wounded, 
anu\'er)' evil intreated. Good men lamented this ungodly j 
demeanure. 

t 4 . Mnnagemcnt, direction. Oh, 

x6. . Miuton (Webster), God cuiiimits tiie managing so 
great a trust . . to the demeanour of every grown man. 

Bemeasne, obs. form of Demesne. 

X)6llieg0ri0 (dfm/’gpTik;, a. [ad. Gr. Hijjirj- 
ytipiK-uf, f. trjiitjyopos popular orator, f. IfjfUss | 
common people +d7c/>ci;<iv to harangue.] Of or 1 
pertaining to public shaking. I 

B. Bi.’RV in Forin, Rev. 651 The controversy . . is, | 
like most other controversies of the d.ay. .carried on in such 
a demegoric atmosphere, that [etc.]. 

Bemeigne, demoino, obs. ff. Demesne. 
t X) 0 lll 6 i] 16 . Oh, Also demayn, -demaine. 
[Short for Pain-demaine, AF. pain denuine, L. 
panis dominiens, i.e. * Lord’s bread’; see Demesne.] 
Bread of the finest quality. 

xa88 Liber A Urns (Rolls) I. 353 Panis dominicus qui dicitur 
deiiieine pondcrabit wastcltum qtindrantU. cx4ao Anlnrs ; 
of Arth. XXX vii, Thrc .sopnus of dem.iyn . . For to cumford i 
his braync. 1859 K.iley Liber A Ihus (Rolls) I. p. lx vii. The | 
very finest white bread, it would seem, was that known as 
Demeine or lords* bread. 

Demein(e, obs. form of Demean v.^ 
Bemelaunce, obs. form of Demi-lance. 
ii D^nidld (dfnic*l<). [PY ; ^(jnarrel, contest, 
debate ; cf. dMkrXo disembroil, disengage, f. des-, 
de^ (De- 1 . 6) + mesUr, viPler to mix.] Discussion 
between parties h.aving opposite interests ; debate, 
contention, quarrel. 

i86x Evelyn Land, Sn/ed, Amb. Diary (1892) II. 487 
During this demesld..sk bold and dextrous fellow . . cut the 
h.am-strings of s of them. x8x8 Scott />V. Lamm, xxit, .\t 
the risk of a dlmell with a rook. 1834 (jRkvillk RTem. 
Geo, lV{\Z^4^) 111 . xxUi. 69 (Stanf.) There is a fresh dimili 
with Russia. 

t DjIlllO'llef V, Oh, [A derivative of Mell v., 
or OF. mesler, w<r//(e; tomix; bF. desmeller, -meller 
was to dis|)erse, f, des-, <//- « L. dis- + mesler, 
toiler to mix.] tram. To mix, mingle. 

t5x8 Will ly R, Peh* 0/ Wakefield 4 June, A veste- 
ment ..with m>m armes and my wyfTes demellede to- 
gedder. 


t D^member, V. Oh. [ail. F. dimmhrer 
(OF. deem-'), or med.L. demttmrdre, var. of dis- 
inemhrdre to Dismembsb, f. L. de-, dis^ (see De- I. 
6) -f membrum limb.] By-form of Disnbkber. 

X49X Sc, Aets 7 as. IV, ( 9 (18x4) II. aas Quhara ony man 
happinis to be sume or demembrit within the Realme. c 1575 
Bai.four Praeticks (1754) 47 Be ressoun of the pane of deitn, 
or dcmembriiig. 

Hence D«ma*siibrer : Bama'tttelag vbl. sb, 
xmx Sc. Acts fas. IV, 1 9 (1814) II. 335/1 He sail pass 
and persew ihe staaris or Deinetnbraris. x^ ed. .SV. Acts, 
fas, IV, c. so. 9x b heading, Ancnt slauchter or demem- 
bring. 

BenieillbrAtiOll (dimcmbr^i'fdn^. [ad. med. 
L. dmembraiidn-em, 11. of action f. demembrdre to 
Dismember: see prec. Cf. OF. demanhration 
(Godef.).] The cutting off of a limb ; mutilation ; 
dismemberment. (Chiefly in Sc, Zam.) 

1597 cd. Sc. Acts, fas. IV, f 38 heading, Anent man-slayers 
taken, or fugitive : and of Deineinbr.'ition. 1609 Skenu 
Reg. Maj, '1 rcat. 134 Mutilation and dcnienibratiun is 
punished os slauchter. 174877 Act so Geo, II,^ Any juris- 
diction inferring the last, of life or demembration is abro- 
gated. 1857 Jf.i-'Preys Roxburghshire II. iv. 369 'J’he 
slaughter and demembration of a number of Turnbulls. s86x 
W. i(Ki.L Diet, Law Scotl., Demetnbration . . is applied to 
the oflence of maliciously cutting off, or otherwise separating 
any limb, or member, from the body of another. 
fig, x8a8-4o Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) f- Demernbrn- 
tiun of the kingdom could not for a moment be entertained. 

)| Bemembrd. Her, [Fr.] >- Dismembered. 
> 7 * 7 ~ 5 * in Chambers Cycl. 

Demenaunt, obs. form of Demeanant. 
t De*llieil0y • Obs, Also -cie, -sy. [ad. I.. 
dementia madness, f. dmens, -ment-em ont of one’s 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + mens mind. Cf. K. dimence 
(15th c. ill H.*itzf.).] 

1 . Madness; infatuation. 

iSaa .Skelton Why not to Cottri 679 The kyngc his 
clemency Despenseth with his demensy. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 71 That were a poynt of demcncy or 
inadnes. ifiay W. Sclater E.tp a Thess. (1639) 225 Saint 
l*aul . . imputes to them no lesse than franticke deinency. 

2 . AFed, = Dementia, [tr. F. dimence (Pinel).] 

x8s8 Coi'i.ANo Diet. Med. II. 441 M. Pinel arranged mental 
diseases into i**' Mania . . a** Melancholia . . 3^* Dcmcncy, or 
a particular debility of the ojurrations of the understanding, 
.Tiid of the acts of the wilt. 

+ De'Xiieiid. Obs. [OE. dmend, f. pr. pple. of 
diman to Deem.] A judge. 

Beowulf 3C4 Metod hie tie Gujion, dsiuja demend. c »oo 
Trin, Coll. Horn, 171 For )»at hie shulen enowen urc de- 
mendes wr.T8<fc. 

Bemeiie, obs. form of Demean v., Demesne. 
iDeilL6Xlt ((I/mc*nt), a. and sb. [a. F. dinient 
adj. and sb., ad. L. demens, dment-em out of one’s 
mind, f. Dk- I. (semens, menletu mind.] 

A. adJ. Out of one's mind, insane, demented. 
Obs. or arch. 

xs/60 Ruli.ani] Crl. PVnht 111. 390 With mind dement vneis 
sclio micht siistcne The words. x8^ J, H. N ewman Callista 
(1890) 248 Speak, man, speak ! Are you dumb as well ns 
dement 1 

B, sb. A person affected with dementia ; one out 
of his mind. 

x888 H. A. S(mith] Darwin 43 A dement was known to 
the writer who couhl repeat the whole of ihe New Testa- 
ment verbatim. 1800 Mkrltkr .VantVy Ins. xv. 379 An old 
dement begins to whimper because his posset is not ready. 

De2n6]lt (dfme'nt\ vA [ad. L. dmentdre to 
deprive of mind, drive mad (cf. OF. dimenter, 
Godef.), f. demens, dementem. Dement nr.] trans. 
To put out of one’s mind, drive mad, craze. 

>545 Jove F.xp, Dan. v. (R.)^ He was thus demented and 
bewitched with these pestilent purswasions. X550 Bale 
Apol. 8«j Minysters of $athan, whych thus seke to dementc 
the syuiple hartes of the people, a i66r Bailmb Lett. II. 
3ii5 (Jam.) If the finger of Gixl in their ^iriis should ko far 
dement them as to diStTgrec. 1703 D. Williamson Serm. 
bi'f, Gen, Assembly 50 The Heathens uscrl to say, whom the 
gods would destroy these they demented. 1890 W. C. 
Kusskll Ocean Trag. I. viii, It would not require more than 
two or three incidents of this sort to utterly dement him. 
Hence Dementing ppl. a, 

iAj'j Miss Yongf. Cameos Ser. 111. xxxi. 315 The dementing 
demon of the .Stuw’arts. 

Deme'nt, rare~-^. [a. F. dfntentir, in 
OF. desmenlir, f. des-, rfif- (De- I. 6 ) + mentiri— 
L. mentirl to lie.] trans. To give the lie to ; to 
assert or prove to be false. 

1884 H. S. Wilson Stud, Hist, 330 With firmness, she de- 
mented and di.sprovcd the lie. 
t D 6 ]IL 61 ltat 9 , a, Ohs, [ad. L. dhnentdt-us, 
pa. p]>lc. of dementare to Dement.] Driven mad, 
crazed, demented. 

X840 Intentions of Armie Scotl. 7 The plots of our de- 
inentat adversaries. 1875 J: Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 11. r 
living and dementate Persons. 

Demen'bate (d/ine-nt^it), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
1.4, demenlare to Dement.] » Dement ».l ? Obs, 
xSsi Burton Anat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 44/1 
Daphnis insana, which hod a secret quality to dementate. 
16^ H. Monk Myst. Iniq. 566 To . . inflame you, and de- 
mentate you to your own ruine. 1701 Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. V. 107 , 1 speak not here of men dementated with wine. 
t8^ SoUTHKV Sir T, Mon (183x1 II. 86 Those whom the 
Prince of this World, .dementates. 


Hei|ce 33 em 6 'tttated ppl. a, Dembmtatx a., 
Demented; Deme'ntoting///.<t. 

x6ss Gaulx Magastrom. 195 In the dementating fhries of 
divination, syin M. Davies Atken, Brit, HI. D/seert, 
Pkysick 38 Xninking the dementating Disaster ef those 
young liidies was caiu'd . . by their beinjg drunk. sysE 
j!)e For Hist, Devil t. xl (X640) 173 The blind dementated 
world. 18x3 Q, RecK IX. 4x9 Some, .seem to have been per- 
fectly dementated. 

Bementatioil (d^ment^i'jan). (ad. med.!.. 
dementatim-em (Da Cange), n. of action from dc- 
mentdre to Dement.} The action of dementing ; 
the fact or condition of being demented ; madness, 
infatuation. 

x 6 x 7 Donne Serm. cxxxviii. Wks. 1839. V. 469 And then 
lastly, .they come to that infatuation, that Dementation, as 
that they lose [etc.]. x68o Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 35 
Dementation goeth before Perdition. x 8 m Farrar St, Paul 
1 . 6x0 note, 'ihe * strong delusion ' of the English version 
is a ha^ipy expression ; it is . .Judicial infatuation, the de- 
mentation before doom. 1889 Gladstonr in Conietnp, RetK 
Get. 486 This policy may be called one of dementation. 

+ Deme*lltativ^ a. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dementare + -IVK.] Characterized by madness. 

1685 fl. More Parallp. Prophet. 398 Their dementative 
Anger and Rage. 

Demen'bad (dflne*nted), ppl a. [f. Dement v. 
+ -ED 1 ; corresp. to L, dementdius Dementate.] 
Out of one’s mind, crazed, mad ; infatuated. 

*« 44 J. Maxwell Sacr. Regusu Mai. Z05 Who can be so 
demented, as . . to . . runne the hazard of totall ruine. 1716 
De Fob Hist, Deidl 11. x. (1840) 343 All their demented 
lunatic tricks. x8a6 Scott F. M. Perth xii. Is the man de- 
mented? X885 J. Payn Talk of Toum II. 248 He threw 
himself out of the room like one deineuted. 
b. Affected with dementia. 

1858 Copland Diet, Med. II. 463 Maniacs and mono- 
maniacs are carried away . . by illusions and hallucinataoiis 
. . the demented person neither imagines nor HU{W)se.s any- 
thing. x8^ J. R. Rkynolur Syst. Med. 11 . 33 'There is n 
group of demented patients, in whom the mind is almost 
extinguished. 1883 Quain Diet. Med. s. v. Dementia, Fewer 
arc left to reach the demented stage. 

1 Icncc Deme atadly adv., Deme'sitadnom. 
z 8 pi Melbourne Punch 4 June 365/4 Those behind . . 
hurled themselves deineiitcdly against those in front. 1876 
G. M KKKnrrH Beauch, Career 228 A delusion amounting to 
dementednesK. 

DementholiEO, -ed: .see De- II. i. 
il Benieiitia (dfme nfifi). [L. n. of state from 
demens, dementem : see Dement a. First used to 
render the term dimence of Pinel. P'ormerly Eng- 
lished ns Demenov.] 

1 . Aled. A species of insanity characterized by 
failure or loss of the mental powers ; usually con- 
sequent on other forms of insanity, mental shock, 
various diseases, etc. 

x8o8 D. Davis tr. PineVs Treat. Imanity 252 To cause 
periodical and curable m.ania to degenerate into dementia 
or idiotism. x 8 ao 'IVekime Syst. Pract. Med. II. 107 
A state . . which French writers after Pinel have denomi- 
nated dimenee. Knglish writers have translated this term 
into dementia, xOax Hooper Vade Mecum (1858) T3X The 
sudden attacks of dementia produce .t state of mind nearly 
allied to idiocy. 1874 Maiioslev Respons. in Ment. Dis, iii, 
73 When his memory is impaired, his feelings quenched, his 
lutellicence rnfeebled or extinct, he is said to be suflering 
from dementia. 

2 . gen. Infatuation under the influence of which 
tlic judgement is as it were paralysed. 

1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. xto Emissaries . . suc- 
ceeded in persuading them-— such the dementia of the night 
' that Robespierre was a Royalist agent 
t Deineiltiev sb. Ohs. [a. obs. F. dementk 
(1587 in (iodef.) « mod.F. dimenti giving of the 
lie, f. dimentir — Dement 11.2] 'fhe giving any 
one the lie. (Now only as French, dimenti (d^- 
m^ti).) Hence tBema'ntle v, trans., to give 
the lie to, belie ; Dement v.^ 

1594 .Saviolo Practice it. VJa, To come to the ende of 
this 'rrealise of Dementies or gluing the lie. Ibid. V u a, 
1 come directly to bee dement led, and so consequentlyo 
muste become Challenger. [i6|^ Vanbrugh Prov, Wife 1. li. 
The very looking-glass gives nor the dltnenti, xyM Li>. 
Rady in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 43 As (or liis 
Person, he did notdementir [nV] y« Description 1 had of him. 
X77I H. Walpolk Lett, to H. Mann 8 M.Ty, I will run no 
risk of having a dimenii. >883 Times Dec. (Stanf.)^ That 
elaborate affectation of candour which distinguishes the 
official dImeniifX 

Denie*ntlfy, z^. rare. dSment-em'DiMVBT 
<1, -I- -PT.] * Dement V.* 
x8tf Olmsted Slave States 430 Dementifying bigotry or 
self-important humility. 

Demension, -tion, obs. forms of Dimenrion. 
Demeore, ME. form of Demur vb, and sb, 
Beme'phi'fcixa. V. rari'-\ [f. De- il i + 
Mephit-ic + -IZE.J trans. *To purify from foul 
unwholesome air " (Webster i8a8). Hence Bo- 
mepMtln'tlon {Med, ReposUvry, dted iind^, 
Demer, obs. form of Dkemer, judge. 

15x0 Love Bmavent, Mirr, xv. E vj, A presumptuons . . 
demer of other men. 

Demere, ME. form of Demur, delay. 
tDamaSga (dAnS jdg), v, Obs, [ad. L. de- 
mergire to plunge down into, submerge, f. De- 
1 . I 4 * nterglre to plunge, dip. Cf. ahso OF. de- 
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fftergier (14-I5th c.).] irans. To plunge, im- 
merse. 

c t6fo Donns fFki, 1830 VI. 347 Our Souloi demerged into 
those bodies are allowed to partake Earthly pleasures. 1669 
Roylb Ce/i/M. iVrw. JS.vA 11. (1683) 33 Air breaking forth 
through the Water, in which it was demerged. 

Dtllldrit ((lAne*rit , sb, [a. F. or ad. 

h, dfmgrifumi f. ppl. stem of i^^dhmrhrX \jq merit, 
deserve, f. Dk- 1 . 3 + fnerM to deserve, vuritum 
desert, merit In Romanic the prefix appears to 
have been taken in a privative sense (De- 1. 6), 
hence med.L. d^eritum fault, It. demerito^ F. 
dhniriU (14th c. in Littrd) * desert, merite, desem* 
iu^; also (the contrarie) a disseriiice, demcrite, 
misled . . (in which sence it is most commonly 
used at this dav) Cotgr.] 

+ 1- Merit, desert, deserving (in a good or in- 
different sense). Freq. in pi. Ohs. 

>399 X^olU 0/ Parlt III. 434/t Your owne Wordcs . . that 
ye were not worthy., ne able, for to governe for your ownc 
Demerites. 1447 IPill 0 / 1 ten. VI in Carter Kindis Coll. 
ChaPdx. 13 His most fereful and last dome when every man 
shal. . be exiimined and demed after bis deineritees. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos^ xxiv. 91 A mercyfull god and pyteons 
wylle retrybue hyiii iustely alle after his demeryte. 1548 
Hai.l Chron. 151 b, For his denierites, called the good duke 
of Gloucester. 154a Udali. Erasm. Paraph r. Luke 3 a, 
Your demerites are so ferre aboiie all prayses of in.*in. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor, 333 Worldly happines beyond all 
reason and demerit. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 376 Opinion that 
so stickes on Marcius, shall Of his demerits rob Cominius. 
sdga J. Havwakd tr. BiondCs F.romcna Kp. Ded. A iij b, 
Considering your known noble demerits, amf princely cour* 
tesic. 1731 Cav in SttnfCs Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 66$ Envy not 
the demerits of those who are most conspicuously distin< 
guished. 

t b. That by which one obtains merit ; a meri- 
torious or deserving net. Ohs. 

s5^ W. Patten Exkcd. Scofl. Pref, What thanks then. . 
for these his notable demerits ought our Protector to receive 
of his? 160X Holland /ViMy I. 4^6 It is reputed a singul.'ir 
demerit and gracious .ict, not to kill a citizen of Koine. 1635 
M. Carter //oh. Eodiv. (i6<5o) 8 'J’he first alchiever in any 
Stock whatever, was a new man ennobled for some demerit. 

2 . Desert in a bad sense : quality deserving blame 
or punishment; ill-desert; censurable conduct: 
opposed to merit, Tn later use, sometimes, <lcfi- 
ciency or want of merit. 

x«09 Barclay Shyp of h'olysi^ 570) fF iij, To assemble thrsc 
fode.s in one bande, And their demerites worthily to note. 
1643 Sir T. Brqwnk Relig, Med. (1656) i. (f 53 1’he one 
being so far beyond our dc.scrts, the other so infinitely below 


our demerits. 'I'kahekne Ckr. Ethics xiv. 193 The 

least sin is of infinite demerit ; because it bre.akcth the 
union between God and the .soul, xyoo Drvden Fables, 
Mela^er 4 Alai, 337 Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 
X74X Richardson Pamela <1824) 1 . 155 God teach me hu^ 
mility, and to know my own demerit 1 xSex T.>ixon IV, /'enu 


mility, and to know my own demerit 1 xSjx Dixon^ IV, /'enu 
xxxii. (18731 308 It is no demerit in Penn that he did not sec 
at once the evil.^ x 865 I.ecky Ration. (18781 I. 357 The 
rationalistic doctrine of personal merit and demerit. 

t b. A blameworthy act, sin, offence. (Almo.st 
always in//.) Obs. 

Act X /ien. VI I, c. 4 Prie.st.>i , . culpable,^ or by their 
Demerits openly reported of incontinent living in their 
Bodies. X494 r ahyan vti, .507 Some there were that for 
iheyr denierytys were adiugyd to perpetuall prysonc. 1549 
Compl. Scot. iii. 27 That .samyn Imrcau is stikkit or hangit 
eftiriuirt for his cruel deineriti.s. 1605 Shaks. MckB. iv. iii. 
226 Not fur their owne demerits, but for mine Fell slaughter 
on their suules. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Misc. Poenrs 
Ivi, There is no father that for one demerit, Or two, or three, 
a son will disinherit. 

0 . frans/. As a quality of things : Fault, defect. 

Lkwi.s Uss 4 Ab. Pol. Tertus vi. 63 The merits or 
demerits of hereditary royalty. 1855 .Singleton Virgil 
\. Pref, 2 Which has, it may be, the dmerit of being new. 

1 8 . That vrhich is merited {esp. for ill doing^ ; 
desert; punishment deserved. Ohs. 

s6n Cade Serm, 12 But Ahab. .had auickly his demerits, 
being destroyed, and al his seed. xtoS IVodrtnv Core. 1 1843) 
111. 393 Many members of the A-sscmbly thought deposition 
the demerit of what was already found. 

Den^vit (d/mcTit), v. Obs. or arch. [f. I.. 
demerit-^ ppl. stem of denurhi to deserve (see 
prec.); partly after F. dMJriler (i6lh c. in 
Hatzf.), to merit disapproval, fail to merit.] 
fl. trans. To merit, deserve, be worthy of (good 
or evil ; sometimes spec, the latter, and opposed to 
tnerif). Obs. 

1538 J, Huser Let. Viset. Lisle t 8 Jan. in Lisle Papers 
V. 19 l^e caitiff . . shall sufler such pains as he hath de- 
mented. 1541 Udali. Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 If I have de* 
merited any love or thanke. x6xa T. Tavuir Comm. Titus 
iii. 7 Any matter or meanes dementing the fauoiir of God. 
1^9 H. Hutton /•ollies Anal. (1812) 26 These are the sub- 
jecto which demerit blame. 1^7 1 omlinron Renou's Dtsp, 
570 Those that compose. . Antidotaries. .lliink they demerit 
much praise. 17x1 Bv. Wimion in Keble Lift ix. (1863) 383 
Such sentence, .as the nature of your crime shall dement. 

t b. To obtain by merit, to earn (favour, love, 
etc.). Obs, I 

155s EnKN Decades *5 Tliey browght with them . . to de- j 
mem the fauour of owre men great plentie of vylaylcs. i6xx 
SWKD Hist, at. Brit. IX. XV. f 110 His Pnnccly desire to 
aduance their weale, and dement their loue.^ 16x3 F. Gotja in | 
Rem. Antlg.^ttfd} 96 Noblemen .. sometime, 
tha Empereur his love endangered their lives ni this fight. 

1 0 . To cam favour of (a ijcrson). Ohs. 

1597 I, Kino Oft foHas(i 6 iB^ 389 A Priest of Baal will cut 
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and launce his owne flesh to demcrite hU idoU. i6xa T. 
i 1 AV1.0R Comm. Titns iU. 5 ITie Ukelietit things to demciit 
, f^d : as work^ of rightcousnesse. a 1856 Hales Gold. 
i A em. (i688i 37 To demerit by all courtesie the men of meaner 
Rank. 

1 2 , To deprive of merit, to take away the merit 
of, disparage. Ohs. 

njfi W001.TON Chr. Mannal Cw. (L.', Faith by her own 
i dignity and worthiness doth not demerit justice and righteous* 

! T Siege i. i, My lofty widdow, 

w ho, if that I had dignity, hath promis'd T' accept my per* 
son, will be hence demented. 

8. To fail to merit ; to deserve to losie or lie with- 
out. Obs. or arch. 

1654 CoKAiNB Dianea 11 l 217 Wherein hath the unfor- 
; tunate poriciu denieritcd thy affections ? 1754 Richardson 
Graudison (1781) V. xxxii. 208 A blessing that once was de- 

■ signed for him, and which he is not accused of dementing 
by misbehaviour. 1865 1'xENrii Syuon. N. T. 9 47 (1876) 163 
It IS unearned and unmerited, or indeed dementM, as the 
faithful iiiaii will must freely acknowledge. 

1 4 . intr. To incur demerit or guilt ; to merit 

■ disapproval or blame, tlcservc ill. Ohs. 

; _ X604 Parsons “^rd /V. Three Cotvt'crs. Eng. 122 The souIes 
, in Purgatory may lueritt and demeritt ; nor arc sure yet of 

■ their salimtiou. 1605 B. Jon.son I'olpone iv. ii, I will l»e 
= lender to his reputation, How cucr he dcuicrit. rtx677 
I Bakuciw Serm. (1687' I. 478 For iw, who deserved nothing 
. front him, who had demented so much agaiii.st luin. a X734 
: North /.ives 11846) I. 96 For he was .. the kings servant 
! .already, and h.ad not dcmcrited. 

t b. tram. T o earn or incur in the way of demerit. 
X635 Shklkohd Dhc. 140 (T.) Adam demerited 

j but one sin to his i«ostcrity, viz. original, which cannot l>c 
. auginenled. 

DeniSritoriOlUl (<lime:rit(>*rios), a. [f. De- 
merit after meritorious : cf. Y .dinUritoire (iRlh c. 
in Hatzf.),] 

1 . Bringing demerit, ill-deserving, blameworthy ; 
opn. to mcri/orious. 

XO05 T. liKi.L Motkfes t one. Romish Faith ga Good works 
arc meritorious to .such as be viatores and liuc in this world ; 

; and likewise euill worke.s demeritorious, a 1670 HAitKi.r 
: Cent. .SVrw. (1675)229 The ill use of it . .in those th.at rt'risli 
i is demeiitoriouK, X871 Alabaster Wheel of /./}7(/46The 
; demeritorious kind is illustrated by a wilful brc.Ti:h of the 
I law. x88a L. Stephen .Vi ience Ethics 279, I tleserve hUinc, 

I and my conduct is de- meritorious. 

j t 2 . Failing to deserve, undeserving. Ohs. rare. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xli. Some kind of endeavours are 
I . .as enectii.Tl, as others arc idle and impertinent or diunci i' 

, torious of God’s grace to convert us. 

Hence Zlamerito'rioiuilj adzf., according to ill- 
[ desert. 

a X703 Biirkitt Ou A\ T. Roin. viil 6 I'he end am! l on- 
: ditioM of all carnally-minded persons, .is death ; always de- 
' meritoriously, that which dcscn’cs death. 

t Benerlayk. Ohs. Forms: 3 dweomerlak, 

' -lao, 4 demorlayk, 4-5 demerlayk(e. [f* MK. 

I diveomcrz^OK. dwimer in ppdivimor^ -i?r, illusion, 

f hantflsm, juggler, sorcerer ) MI^. layh^ 

,A1K play, a. ON. leikr ( = OE. A/r). ( ’f. Dwko- 
i MERciuirr.] Magic, practice of occult art, jugglery. 
CIM5 r.AY. 270 pa seude Asscaiiius . . After hoom 3eiid pat 
1(111(1, pc cujjcu dweoinerlakes song. Ibid, j 1326 Tuhten to 
(hcftc mid drenche o8er mid dwcomerlace doer mid steles 
bite, f 1315 E. E, Allit.P. B. 1578 Dcuinores of demor* 
laykes pat dreincs cowbe rede, a xaoO' 50 A le.xandtr 4 1 4 
All pis diMitcriayke he did l)Ot be pc dcuytlis craftis. 
t DemorM (d/in;rjs), V. Ohs. [f. i^. demers-, 
ppl. stem of ddmer^vrex sec Dkmekoe.] tram. 
To plunge down, immerse, submerge. 

x68a J. Si'ARRow Ir. Behme's Rem.^ Whs., ist Apol, to B. 
Pykken 73 When it demersed it self into the Center, to hide 
it .self from the 1 ,ight of (Jod. 1669 Boylk Contn. Nrw. Esp. 
ii.(i68j) 22 'I’he Rccieverwas c!cmcr.sc(I under the water all 
this night. X69X E. 'Faylok xx. Behme's Theos, I'hilos. 369 
And demerse itself solely into the single Love of God. 
t DolUa'rSOf d. Bot. Ohs. [ad. h. demersus, 
pa. pple. of dcmerg^re.'l next. 

*793 Mari yn Demersum folittm, .a demerse 

leaf. frcr|ueiit in a(|uattc plants. 

Demeried ppl. a, [f. prec. vb. i 

-ED.] Plunged down, immersed. In Bot. (repr. T.. 
demersus): Growing beneath the water, submerged. 
1866 Ttvas. Bot., Demersed, buried beneatli water. 

Denorsion (dfm.i‘ijan). Ohs, or rare, [ad. L. 
dhncrsibn-cm. n. of action from dcmergHre: see 
Demerge. (Clccurs also in 15-16111 c. French.'] 
Plunging in, immersion ; submergence, drowning. 

169a Kay Dissol. World III. v. (1732) 360 This Sinking and 
Demersion of buildings, tjaj Bailfy vol. II, Demersion, 
(with Chymrsts) the putting any Medidne into a dissolving 
Lhiuor. x8o7 RoBiN.soN44>r4ar<r/.Gr.V£0 1. xx. 93 Knrairoi’- 
demersion, or drowning in the : ca. iSao W. Taylor 
in Robberds Afem. II. 507 He was . . muddled with inathc- 
iiiatics, 10 whom they were always a sentence of intellect tml 
(Itincrsion. 

Deii&6'Sin6ris6| V. [f. Dk- 1 I.i. t Mesmerize.] 
To bring out of the mesmeric state. Hence Be- 
me-amerizing vhl. sb, and ppl. a . ; also Deoitfl- 

siierlia*tio&. 

x8$5 Smkdlky Occult ScUncet 232 note, 'J'he eyelids . . re- 
quired to be set at liberty by the deinesmerizing process. 
x8M Guide Elgin Cathedral ti. 158 'Fhe dcmesoicrisinjg; 
reappearance of the shmiT released the party from their 
riu^ty. 1870 Eng. Mech, 4 Feb. 508/1 He will find it very 
dwcuit to demexmerise his subjects. 


D6III6S1I6 (d/m^i'n, d/mPn). Forms: 4-ydo- 
meyn, -6, 4-S demayn, -e, 5 demene, -eigne, 
5-6 demeiiie, 6- demain(ei 6-S demeaii(e, 7-8 
demeaane, demean, 7- demesne, [a. Anglo-F. 
demeynCf -eipte, -ate, later demesne « OF. 
demeinc, •aim, -cine, originally a subst, use of the 
adj. demenU, demeigm, demeinc, -aim, -oine, etc., 
belonging to a lord, seigncurial, domanial, of 
the nature of private property, own, proper:— 
L. dominic-tis, -um of or belonging to a lord or 
master, f. dominus lord ; see in Du Can^ dominL 
cus * proprius ', dominie um ^ proprietas. aomnnium, 
quod ad dominum spectat*. hemesne is thus a 
differentiated spelling of the word Domain, q.v. 
Though the correct Latin equivalent was domini- 
cum, in mc*d.l«. it was often represented by domi- 
nium, or by domanUm, a latinized form of the ver- 
nacular word. 

The Anglo-French spelling demesne of the law-book n, and 
17th c. legal anti(piarie.s was partly merely grnpliic (the 
* quiescence of original s before a coiiKonant leading to the 
insertion of a non-etymologicnl s to indicate a long vowel*, 
as in taesfie ss. OF. mcien, meen, mean, mud. F. moyen ; 
partly perhaps influenced by association with mesne itsell, 
in 'mc.snc lorti ', or with mesnie '.-mansionUta house, house- 
hold establishment. Demesne land was app. viewed oy some 
as terra utansionaflca, land attached to the mansion or sup- 
porting the owner and his household. Perhaps also Bracton’s 
words (sec sense 3) gave the notion that the word had some 
connexion with mensa, 'J'he prevailing nronunci.'iliun in the 
dictionaries and in the modern poets is d/mPn ; hut d/m^' n 
is also in good legal and general use, and i;» historically 
prefenibte : cf. the variant ronii domaiH,\ 

I. PosscKsion. 

( In Germanic, including English, law, the primary idea in 
relation to property is possession, not im/z/zz-jrAi/ (-Roman 
dominium), n.s we now understand it. ifeiice, derivatives 
of L. domiuinm and proprietas liecame in mediieval low 
chiefly or even exclusively associated with possession. (Sir 
F. Pollock.)! 

1 . Law. PoKiRrifiion (of real c.state) as one’s own. 

( ‘hiedy in the plirase to hold in demesne {tenere in 
dominico), i.e. in one’s own hands as possessor by 
free tenure. (Formerly sometimes in //. by con- 
fusion with senses in II.) 

Applied cither to the aksolute ownerslii)) of the king, or 
to the tenure of the pirrson who held hind to his own use, 
mediately or iinmviliai(.‘ly from the king. Opposed to ' to 
liold in .service’ \tenere in sendtio): if A lielu lands, im- 
mediately or mcdi.'Holy of the king, ixu t of which he retained 
in his own h.inds, and part of which were in turn held of him 
by B, he wm saiiJ to huUi the former ’ in demesne ', and the 
latter 'in service '. B, in his turn, might hold his portion 
wholly * in demesne ’, or partly aKso ' in .service ' by admitting 
a tenant under him. In every case, the ultimate (free) 
holder, *lhe |)pison who stands at the bottom of the scale. 
W'ho seeni.s most like an owner of the land, and who has 
a general right of doing wh.it he pleases with it, is said to 
hold the land in demesne Prof, c . \V. Maitland. 

1x89a Britton in. xv. t Car cn demeyne purrount estte 
tcinu terres et rentes, en fee, et a terinc dc vie. Mes demeyne 
propreincnl est tenement qu chescun tienl scvvralmciit cn 
fee. .Et demeyne si e'<l dil a la difTerence cle cco qe e.st tenn 
en seignuric 011 en service, ou en cominuii ovekes aiurcs, 
transl. F or in demeyne may (>e held l.'inds and rents, in fee 
unij for term of life. But demeyne is |irot<erly a tenement 
which is held scvemlly in fee. .'I'he wordcleineyne is alsou.sed 
in distinction from that which is holden in seignoiy or .servicx*, 
or in common with others.] c X330 K. Bmdnnk Chron, (r8io) 7 
Roineyivs, That wan it [ Britain 1 of Cashalan in to her 
denicjnis. c 1449 PrcocK Repr, iii. iii. 290 7'ho whiche ihei 
heiden in her owne demenys. igag Ld. Bfrners Froiss. I. 
cexii. ay All other thynges comprised in this present 
article of Merle and of Calais we.. hold them in demayn. 
XX70-8 Lamhahde /'tratnb. Rent (1826) 466 'i'he Manor of 
Hcthe. . which the King now hath in dcmcane. x6x> Davies 
W^ Ireland, etc. (1787) 120 When the Duke of Normandy 
had con(|uered^ Englnml. .he. .gave not away whole shires 
and counties in demesne to any of his servitors. 1655 
Fuller Ch. /list, iv. xiv. ff 32 Had not some I.a\vs of Pro- 
vision now licen made, England had long since been turned 
part of I'cters Patrimony in demeans, x^a Lkyckstkh 
in Ormerod Cheshire 1 . xt The names of such towns. . 
os Earl Hugh held in drmuine at that time. X874 FkeBMAN 
Norm, Cong. V. xxii. 8 A terrier of a gigantic manor, setting 
out the lauds held in detiieMne hy the lord. 

b. /« his demesm as of fee {in dominico suo ut 
de fcodo ) : in posKession as an estate of inheritance. 

Not applied to things incaimhle of physical possession, 
such as ill) advowson, fur which the phrase is ui de Jtodo, 
or ut de feodo et jure, i Elphinslone, etc. Jnterpr. ^ Deeds, 
1885, y 1 -2.) The phrase is quite erroneously explained hy 
Cowell, Interp. 8.V. Demaine. 

[1098 Britton 1. xxl. H 4 Terres. .(le U ne avoini en lour 
demeyne cum dc fee. transl. Which they held in their 
demesne as of fee.] 1491 Act j Hen. VI I, c. X2 8 5 As 

S ode . . as if the King were seised of the premises in his 
emesne a.H of fee. xs*i Act Hen. VI it, c. 13 Preamb., 
[They] cntcryd Into the sayd M.aners . . ft thereof Wer 
sensed in ther demean a.s of Fee in Cooparcenery. 1574 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 4 b, Suche one was seised In nis 
demeane an of fee. x8a8 Coke Ou LUt, xr a, In his 
demesne as of fee. in dominico suo ui in feodo, 184* 
Pkrkinn Prof. Bk , ix. 4 61 e. 265 Hec . . died seised of the 
Land in his deme.isne os of fee. 

0. In ancient demesm ; see 4. 
t 2 . transf. and Jig, Possanton ; domimon, power. 
ctjfiaK, A Us. 7561 1'hat soffred thco duyk Hirkon To have 
yn demayn othir woman. CB388 Chavcrr Monk's T, 675 
Alisandre. .'I'hat all the world weelded in his demeyne {v.r. 
demeigne, demeygne]. fxaoo Rom, Rose 33x0 1'o Sidde me 
my thought refre^me, Which Love hath caught in his 

28 * 
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dcineyne. 14.. /?//>>&. in Tundides r/s. Sche thathstth 
heven in hur tiemeyn. 1508 IVill^fl'nyne (Suinersct Ho.) 
(Gowts that JcsuJ hath sutTml me to haue in my demayn 
in this worlde. rt 1541 WvATT/’tv/. Wki. (1861)56 Since 
that thou hast My heait in thy deinain, For service true. 
1747 Cantu Hist, Ktig. I. 32 Such was the place the DruUU 
chase for their habitation! and they seem to have enjoyed it 
in demesne. 

II. A possession ; nn estate possessed. 

3 . An estate held in demesne: land possessed 
or occapied by the owner himself, and not held of 
him by any subordinate tenant, a. In the wider 
sense, applied to all land not held of the owner by 
freehold tenants, i. e. including lands held of him 
by villein or copyhold tenure, b. In a more re- 
stricted sense, excluding the land held by the vib 
leins or copyholders, and applied only to that 
actually occupied or held ‘ in hand ’ by the owner. 
(Cf. Vinogradoff, Villainage in Engl. 223-4.) 
lienee. C. in modem use, The land immediately 
attached to a mansion, and held along with it for 
use or pleasure ; the park, chase, home-farm, etc. 

Bracton IV, iii. ix. g 5 £st autem Dominicum, quod 
quis habeC .'id mensam suain h. pronric, sicut Kunt nordlandii 
Anglice. Item dicilur Duininicum villciKigium, quud traditur 
viUanus, quod quk tempeslivt: & intcmjjestivc suincre possit 
pro voUiiitttte sua & revocare. twgfu llun ton i. xix. { 1 Qucu.f 
demeynes nous tenoms en nostre meyn tn ccl counte. /ra»s/. 
What demeyncs in the same county we hold in our hands J 
13^ Tnkvisa lUrih. I)g P. R. XIV. 1 . ( Tollcm. MS.), * Pra:. 
dium ' is a felde oJ>cr demayn, hat an hu.sbundc orde jmeh for 
him selfe, andchese}> tofurc all o)>cr. 15*3 Kiiziikku. Sur7\ 2 
It is to be inquered howm.'iny feldesareof thedcineyns and 
howc many acres are in cuery fcldc. 1541 Act 35 Heu, Vt ! /, 
c. 3a The tenaunlc3..v])on the demeanes of the .saide I.-ite 
mona.steri. 1561 Ad i EUz. c. 21 § 1 Noblemen, have im- 
parked, iiivironed and inclosed many j*arceb of their .s.iid 
DemcanK. 1613 .Sir H. Finvh Lan* (1636) 145 Land in the 
Lords hands (wliercof scuer.!!! men hold ny .suite of Court) 1 
is termed a Mannor : the land cuiiNidcred apart from the | 
seriiicc, is termed demesnes. 1641 Tcrmts d(ilaLcy\oi\ j 
Dcmairies, or Demesnes, genenslly speakine according to 1 
the l.aw, be all the parts of any Manor which lie not in 
the hands of freeholders of estate of inheritance, though they 
bf o< ciipied by Copihaldeis, Lesscc-S for y ceres or for life, 
as well as tenant at will . . Vet in common speech that is 
ordinarily calleci Demesnes, which is neither free nor copy. 
1818 CimsK Digest (ed. a) L 47 I'wo malet ial causes of a 
manor are demesnes and services, 
b, C. 1538 Lr i AND Jivt. I. 71 .Sokbonme where ns the 
KIdest House is of the C'oniers, U'ith the Deinuins about 
of it, a Mile Cumpace of excedtng plesaunt Ground. x6n 3 
OicKKRAM, DeutayneSf the J..(>i<ls Munor house. 1670 
Cotton Ksftr$wn 1. iti. This Castle with the demean 
and territory belonging to it. *73jR .Swift i 'ro^sal /or A d 
of /’rtf/. Wks, 1841 11 , 123 A{ipfyiiig too acres of. land that 
lies nearest his palace as a demesne for the convenience of 
his family.^ 1844 DisRAru Cottingsby \\\,\\^ A grassy de- 
mesne, which wa.s called the Lower Park. 1866 Cko. Dmot 

//c'// viii, Except on the deme.siic inimcdiately around the 
house, (he timber had been mismanaged. 1875 Main k flist. 
Jttst, vii. Rr>f;tving to himself only the mansion and the 
demesne in it.s vicinity. 

d. Denmtu of the Crmm^ Royal demesne : the 
private property of the Crown, Grown-lanrls. /V- 
mesne of the State, State demesne \ land held by 
the state or nation, and of which the revenues are 
appropriated to national purposes. 

xagM {see 4J. CX460 Fortkscuf. Abs. 4 /./w. Mo//, x, 

The Kjmg off Ffraunce myght not sumiynie dyspendc off 
his dt-m.'iyncs,^ ns in lordcshipi^s, and o^cr patrimonic 
peculier, so mlch as myght tfio the Kynge off England, 
a 1577 .Sin ' 1 *. S.mitu Commiv. J£*/^. (16013) 69 Tlie revenues 
of the crowne, as well that which came of patriiiionie, 
whicli we call the demcasnes. X580 Noktm Pl/iianh 
(i6;6> 684 Part also they [li.e Romans] reserved to their 
.State as a demean. 163/0 Fl i.i.kk Pisgak 11. 57 Converting 
them into detnean.s of his Crown. 160B .Svdnkv Disc, 
dirft, iii. § 29 11704) 360 According to the known m.'ixim 
of the St.'Uc, that the demeasiies of the Crown . . cannot 
be nlienatr.d. 1759 Rohf.ht.son Jlisi. .Scotl. L iii. avG 
'rhc.se were p:irl of the royal dcsinesncs. 183X W. Ikvim; 
.-Mho mb /a I. 40 The Alhambra continued a royal demesne, 
and was occasionally inhabited liy the Otstiiian inonarchs. 
1838 Arnoi.d HhU Rome (1846) I. xiv. 271 The mass of j 
the conquered territory was left as the demesne of tlie Stale. 
1874 Grkkn Short Hist. ii. § 6. 89 'I'he bulk of the cilie.s 
weic situated in the royal demesne. 

4 . Am tent demesne: a dcinosnc ifjosscsscd from 
ancient times ; sj>ec, the ancient (Ictncsne of the 
crown, i.e. that property which Ixrlonged to the 
king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded in 1 
Pomcsday-book, called in t iulw. VI. c. 4 *hi.s 
.ancient possessions *. The tenants of such lands 
had various privileges, hence the phr.ase cainc to 
be applied elliptieally to their tenure, as in tenants 
in or (Jy ancient demesne, to plead ancient demesne. 

{la^a Unitton iii. ii. H 12 Aiincicnvs demeyn^-s sount terres 
du no!t veuz nianerx afiMe.x a iiostrc Corounc, «ri Icn quclcs 
demeynes demureut acuiies gentz frauncliemcnt par chartre 
fcircz, et ceux sount nos frauncs tenauntz. trctml. Ancimit 
dumcyncs are lands which were part of the ancient manors 
annexed to our Crown, in which demeynes dwell some who 
have lieen freely enfeoffed by charter,— and These are free 
tenants.] i5aa Act 11 //*•«. VIff)^tat, /ni'/tf«rf(i62i) 73 
Any person, .seised of lands, .in fee simple, fee tatle, or for 
terme iff life, copyholdc,aiid auncient demeane. 1577 H anmi::m 
Amc. Reel. Hist, (1610) tft The sundry and ancient dcmaiiies 
of husbandmen were quite done away. 1651 G. W. tr. 
Ctnvelfs lust. 94 The service of ancient Dcniesn is that ! 
which the tenants of the anrient Do.mcsiies of the King j 
f>crfomicd. Nuw ancient Demesne i.-: all that which wa.s i 


: immediately held of the King St. Edward, or William the 
I Conquerour. 1708 Tersms de la Ley 40 Ancient demesne or 
demayn is a certain Tenure whereby Mannon belonging 
to the Crown in the days of William the Conqueror were Held. 
xBio ill RisdetCs Sun*. Devon App. 17 Places, .priviledged, 
and free from Tax and Toll . . some by ancient Demesne. 
18x7 W. SxLwvN Law Nisi PriusKoA. 4) II. 693 Application 
was made for le.ive to nlead ancient demesne. 18x8 Crcisk 
Digest (ed. a) V. xx6 Tenants in ancient demc.srie could not 
sue or be sued for their lands in the Ki^’s courts. 

ES' T. WiusoN Rhet. 18 b, Cu.stume cncre.a.scth 

natures 1^, and m.'ikcth by auncient demcane thynges to 
bee justly observed whiche nature hath appoyncted. 

5 . By extension ; a. The land or territory subject 
to a king or prince ; the territory or dominion of a 
sovereign or state; a Domain. 

X387 1 'rkvi.sa Higdeu (Rolls) 1 . aoi A lond in be myddel 
hitwene be demeynnesot Rome and Apulia. i6te B. Harris 
Pnrivafs Iran yli^esjThe I^w-countries,which had formerly 
been of the Demaynes of France. 1670 Lotton Rsfemon 1. 
I. 3 Jane Albrct Queen of Navarre, a great Fautress to 
those of the Reformed Religion, .desirous to draw all place.s 
within her demean into the same per.Nwasion. 1871 Brown. 
INC Balnusi. 1464 And 1 was .sun to thee, recipient due Of 
scentre and demesne. 

b. Landed property, an estate; usually pi. 
estates, lands. 

X584 Powi:l Lloyds Cambria lai Borough townes with 
the Denieanes of the same. 15/90 SiiAJCS. Rom. yul. ill. 

V. 1 83 A Gentleman of Noble Parentage, Of faire demcanes. 
XS98 liAKCKLEV Retie. ManitG^t) 359 Whose house should 
contain no greater circuit than Cinciimatus' demaines. 1607 
G. Wilkins Mis. Rnforced Marriage in Hiizl. Dodsley IX. 
473 Our demesnes lay near together. X735 Somkrvillk Chase 

I. 104 By smiling Fortune blest With large Dcme.sne.H, here- 

ditary Wealth. ^ 1844 Dishakli Coningsby 11. ii, ' 1 ‘he noble 
proprietor of this deme.snc had many of the virtues of his 
class. 1856 ICmkksun Rng, Traits, Wks. (Bohn) 

I I . 48 If he is rich, he buys a demesne, and builds a ball. 

6. fg. A district, r^ou, territory ; Domain. 

1399 SiiAKS. Rom. 4- fttl. 11. i. 20 By her Fine footc. 

Straight leg, and Quiucriug thigh, And tne Deineancs, that 
there Adi.'iccnt lie. 1639 Hammond Oh Ps. Ixxxitt. vi Annot. 
4^16 These pastures and fat demeans of God. a xSax Krai s 
Sonn., Chapman's Homer, One wide ex|)anse - . That deep- 
browed Homer ruled as bis demesne \rime serene]. x8j;x 
^xcMca. Archil. Heav. 9<> Alas ! thtit the (Iciitusnc of know. 
Icd}^ is so uncleared. 

+ 7 . pi. Estate, means. [Probably associated with 
the latter word.] Ohs. 

1697-77 Fri.tham Resolves 1. liii. 84 In this fall of their 
iiielted deme.'ins, they grow ashamed to be publicly .seen 
come short of their wonted reuelling. 1699 Makrini’.kr 
Picture 1. i, Vou know How narrow our demeans arc. 1650 

W. Buotuii Sacr. Pri/ic. (1659) 323 Can he want demcanes 
that is such n Prince? 

III. altrib. or as adj, 

frhc original OF. adjective use, -r:* own does not appear 
to have come into English ; it was common in Anglo- Fr. 
(c.g. 1999 Britton iii. xx. $ 2 Ne tint mie les tenement/ en 
socu noun dcmeync— Did not hold the holdings in 
his own name), and it persisted down to modern times, also, 
in ,1 few technic.’il phrases, c.g. so/i assault demi’,me,'{\l 
was] his [the phiintifTs] oum assault’, the common plea in 
justification on the ground of self-defence to .'in aclion for 
battery. 

x^ I'oMLiNs Law Did. II. 3 H.b/i 5.v. Pleading. In :in 
action of assault and )>attcry f.a man with le.'ivc of Court 
may plead] these three [picas]: Not guilty, Son assault 
demes/te, and the .Statute of Limitations.] 

8. Of or pertaining to a demesne (3' ; demesnial. 
1533 St, Papers Heti. VIII, IV. 634' We brynt theis 
townes. .with many oder bystcadinges, and demayn places. 
x8ox .STRUTT.S/wr/jr Past. 1. i. 14 Excepting only the king's 
own ilcsmean park. x8m 'J\ Stapleton Plumpton Carr, 
j (Camden) p. x viii. Allowed to assart the demesne wood.s. x86i 
! Ti/ucs 10 Oct., Extensive demesne farms are occupied, .by 
I the larger proprietors. 

I h. esp, in demesm lands, lands of a demesne. 

[ X4.. Trelyce in IV. 0/ He/defs Ilnsb.iy^^) 44 Come is 

so wen upon your demayn londis. 1558-9 Ad i RMz. c. 19 
§ 2 Any the Demean I Andes commonly used or ocrupyed 
with any suche M.msion or Dwelling Hou.se. 1654 Fdllkr 
Tivo Serm, 49 King William.. caused a Survey-Booke to 
be made of all the Demesne Lands in England. 1710 
Pridcaux Orig. Tithes iv. 193 The Grant of 'lithes was 
not only for the King's dciuain lands, but for all the 
land,s of the whole Kingdom. X846 Abnoi-d Later Hist. 
Rome J 1 . X. 27s The State never lost its right of re-entering 
into t he pos.session of its demesne lands, if the tenants . . ceased 
to occupy them. x86x 'Times >6 Oct., Mn.st of the large 
farm.s, not demesne lands fanned by the proprietor, arc 
under lease. 

Demesnial (d/m^hiilll, -mf-nial), a. [f. I)K- 
ME8NK, after manonal, etc. : 86c - ial.] Of or per- 
taining to a demt^sne ; domanial. 

1657 F. Palgravk M/rr//. 4* II. 442 Austrasia con- 
tallied the chief demesnial towns and cities . . of the Carlo- 
vtn^n Sovereigns. 

t Deme'SSf V. Ohs. ram. [f. L. demess-, ppl. 
stem of d'cmelfm to mow down, reaj).] To cut 
down (corn), to reap. 

X657 'J'OMLINSON Renod's Disp. 315 Found in many fields 
when the fiegetives are demessed, 

Demestor, ob.s. f. Dkehster, Dempster. 
Demetallise, demetricise: see De- II. x. 
Demeuer, -meure, •mewi’e, etc., obs. ff, De- 
mi; uk, etc. 

Demeyn(G, oba. f. Demean v.^. Demesne. 
Demi (de*ini), sb., a., prefix. Also 5-6 dlmi. 
[F. dtmidium naif: see Dimidiate. 

The Fr. word is a sb. and adj., and much used in 
combination. It Ugan to be used in Kngliah in 


the 15th c. attrib. in Heraldry, and in the 16th c. 
ill names of cannon, and soon jiassed to other uses. 
At first it was oflen written separately ; hence it 
was also treated as a simple ndj., and occasionally 
as a sb. (In certain uses the separate word survives 
as Demy, q.v.) But demi- is now almost always 
hyphened to the word which it quallBes, and it has 
become to a lai^e extent a living element, capable 
of being prefixed to almost aiw sb. (often also to 
adjvS., and sometimes to verbs).] 

A. As separate word. (Fonnerly also demy.) 
I. adj. (or adv.) Half ; half-si/.^, diminutive. 

Now rare, 

14x8 E. R, Wills (1882) 36 Al.so a bed of red and gi’cne 
dimi Selour. X486 (sec B. il. 1556 J. HEYWoouiy/V(lpz‘ 4 - F, 
lit, Cannons, double and demie. 1565 Jewkl De/. Apd. 
(x6ii) 30a upon these few words, M. Harding is able to 
build up his Dimi Communion, hi.s i’riuate Masse. 1587 
M. Grovk Pehps 4- Hipp, (1878) 43 Ere that demi the way 
The course hod ouerpast. Ibid. 48 Ere that The day was 
demi past. X594 T B. La Primaud. Rr. Acad. 11. 377 
From hence spring demy and double tertians and quartanes. 
1603 Kkollen Hist. Turks iiGzi) 688 The complaints of this 
barking demie man. 1799 I)k For Plague (1884) 2x8 This 
demy (Quarantine. 1891 Daily Neivs 29 1 iiuc 2/7 For wools 
of the demi clas.s there is a good demanJ . . In single demi 
wefts there is nn average turnover. 

t II, as sh, A half. Chiefly elltpl. Obs. See 
{ also Demy. 

' 1501 Will of Sioyll (Somerset Ho.\ A girdell callid a 

; Dcmye weying ij vnee large by Troyc. 1604 E. Grimhtonk 
Hist, Siege Ostewl 90 Two whole Canons and three dciiiie*!. 
176X Bill 0/ Rare in Pennant London (1813)562, i Grand 
I^nramid of Demies of Shell fish of various Sorts, 

B. Demi- in combination. 

Among the chief groups of compounds arc the 
following ; 

1 . In Heraldry, etc., indicating the half-length 
figure of a man or animal, or the half of a charge 
or bearing: e.g. demi-angel. figtirc, forester, 
-horse, -lion, -man, -monk, -moor, -ram, -virgin, 
-ivyvern: demi-helt, \ -pheosi, -ship, etc.; doml- 
vol, a single wing of a bird used as a bcnritig. 

X4M Bh. St. Albans, Her. B v a. Demy is caldc in ariiiy> 
halfe a best in the fclde. 1889 A cademy N o. 513. i6r iCoiise- 
cratioii]cros.ses . . consisting of '‘dcmi-anyels holding shields. 

Boutrli. Heraldry* Hist. 4- Pop. x vviii. g 1 (cd. 3)' 434 
I Two demi -bells pale-wi^;e. Ibid. x. 55 In the Arms of the 
Sec of (Oxford are three '’dcini-figurcs. 1856 Rarmefs Mag. 
\&x\. 68 A pair of . . flower ya.ses, with \Icmi- horses as 
handles, standing on square plinths. x6xo (‘Init.LiM Heraldry 
III. XV. (t66o]| J93 He bearcth .. a ’’Demy T yon Rampanu. 
1696 Loud. Gaz, No. 3229/4 Crest a Demy-LionReg.'irdaiU. 
xBoi BoI'iell Her. xvii. $ 2. 269 A ^deirn-tnunk grasping a 
scourge of knotted cords, x686 Plot .Stajfmhk. 344 With 
an iron hook or 'denii-pheon ingrail'd within, a x66x Fl llkk 
j Worthies it. (1662) 299 A ^Dcmi-ramme mounting Argent, 
armed Or. 1799 W. iJovs Hist. Sa/tdwiih 707 'J'heold seal 
of mayoralty (of Dover] . . with four *4iemi-ships conjoined 
with four dcnii-lions. BouTiai. Her. xxi. § ii. 368 

"demi virgin, couped below the shoulders. 1857 H. Ains- 
worth M. Clither'oe ii. 277 A ^dcini-wyvcrn carved in stone. 

2 . In Costume, itidicalii g nn article of half the 
full size or length ; hence a definitely shorter or 
eiu tailed form of the article, as •\demi-cap, '\-collar, 
t -coronal, f -goivn, -rohe, f -shirt, train ; f demi- 
orowu, a coronet. St-e also Di-Mi-CEiNT, -girdle. 

; *568 North Cueuara's Diall Pr. iv. 11679)627/1 To .sec 

j a foolish Courtier wenre a *demy cappe, .scant to i.over the 
; crowneof his head. 16x3 Shaks. // rN. F///, iv. i. (( 7 ri/cr 
j ifCcro/taiion). Marquesse Dorset.. on his head, a^Dcniy 
j Coronall of Gold. 1638 Bakrii Ir. Balz/tc's Lett. 1 . 99 And 
j if you doe nothing but change your cloath of gold for a 
russet coatc ; and your cut-work band for a '^dcbiy collar, 
j X64X Hist. Rich. Ill 219 Having on his head a "demy CruW'ii 
I appointed for the degree of a Prince. 1480 Wardr. Acc. 

I Edw. IV (1830) 124, Vj *demy gownes and a shorte loo.se 
gowne. 1791 Strvrc Ectl. Mem, II. i. 7 Every of their 
fixrtmen in dcinigowns, bare-headed. 1807 in Pall Mall 
Budget 7 Oct (1886) Wi A "demie robe of white Albany 
eaiizc. X634 Sir T. Hkkuert Trav. 146 U ndcr thi.s garment 
they weare a Sniocke . . in length agreeing to our "detni- 
shirt-s. x8x8 La Belle Assemble XVII. 36 llessian robe of 
white satin, with Merni-traiii. xSox Daily Nvivs ao May 
3'i Demi-trains arc ordained by French couturiers to be 
worn in the .street. 

8. In Arms and Artnour, indicating a piece of 
half the size of the full piece, or a reduced variety 
of the latter, forming a less complete covering ; as 
demi-braasard, -gardobras, a piece of plate- 
armour for the upper arm at the back; demi- 
ohamfron, a piece covering the face of the horse 
less completely than the chamfron ; demi-ouiraBs 
(see qiiot.); domi-Jambe, a piece covering the 
front of the leg; deixii-mentouiiiere, a menton- 
nierc or chin-piece for the tilt covering the left side 
only; denii-pauldron, the smaller and lighter 
form of pauldron or shoulder-plate used in the end 
of the 15th c. ; demi-pike - Half-pike ; demi- 
placard, -placate, nodetifi-cuirass ; demi-iuit, the 
suit of light armour used in and after the 15th c. ; 
domi-vambraoe, a i)icce of plate-armour protect- 
ing the outside of the fore-arm. See also Demi- 
lance, -PIQUE. 

1874 Boutkll Arms it Arm, vilL 147 A corslet of iron, 
formed of two pieces , . which enclosed and protected die 
' body, front and back, above the waist, and as low down as 
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(he hip6 > this may be called a *dtMi’Citir<ut. 18B3 J. 
Hai ton in Har^$ Nov. 849/1 I be annor . . i& a 
^demUuit worn in the days of Henry VI II. 

4 . la ArHllery, distingnlshing a [>iece of defi- 
nitely smaller size than the fall-sized piece so 
named, as dem hombardi see also Demi-cankon, 

.ODLVJiRlN, -HAKK. 

5 . In Fortification^ as demi<aponw\ •distance^ 
-parallel: seequots. AIsoDgul-ba^tiok, -goiiok, 

-LUNE, -nVVKTMGNT. 

1874 Kmciit Dili, Mech.f * Demvcnpontticre^ a construc- 
tion across the ditch, havina but one parapet and ala<-'i^' 
1706 Piin-Lips (ed. Kersey). * Detni^distatu e of Polygons . . 
is (he distance between tlie outw.*ird Polygons and the 
Flank. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Foriif. *33 when arrived : 
at about 150 yards from the enemy's covered way, he forms ; 
other places of arms, called *demhparaUels^ 1874 KMcni r ' 
Diet, mech.y Demi-fiamllel, shorter entrenchments thrown j 
up irelwcen the main iraralicls of attack, for the protection ' 
o^Kirds of the trenches. j 

o. In Military tactics, the Manlge, etc., ns ! 
t demi-hmrse, -pcsoile, -pommada ; demi-brigade, | 
the name given, under the first French Ucpublic, to | 
a regiment of infantry and artillery (Littre) ; see j 
also Demi-bateau, -sap, -volte. 

Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 7/1 The sons of the Mam- 
ma)u 1 ces..he brought into the ’^uemi-hrigadc.s to .supply 
the place of the French dninuncrs. ^ 1635 IlAKttU'i'K .V/V. 
Discip. Ixxvi. (i 6.|3) a 10 The next firing m Front which 1 
present unto you, is the ^r)cniie'hear.se. 1884 E.L. Anpfr.hon 
Miht. llorsemcutship n.xvii. 154 The Greeks, .{imctiscd their 
horses in leaping, in the career . . and even in the ^dciiit- ' 
pcsadc. 176a SiKRHKTr. Shandy V. xxix, Springing into 
the air, he turned him about like a wind-mill, and made 
above a hundred frisks, turns, and *demi-pujnmada.s. 

7 . In Weights, Measures, Coins, etc., as + demi- j 

barrel, t -galonier, f -groat, -mark, -second, f -sex- 
Her, t -sovereign ; demi-ame, half an Aam ; demi- 
farthing, a copper coin of Ceylon, of the v.alue of ! 
half a farthing. j 

1494 Act It f ten. VII, c. 23 No .such Merchant .. should ! 
put any Herring to Sale by Harrcl, *l.)c:my- liarrel, or Firkin, j 
(’1740 SiiKNsxoNii Economy i. 44 Kv'n for a ^deini-groat, 
this open’d soul . . Revihrates quick. 1863 A. J. Hon wood ! 
I'ear-M's. 30-x Edw. /, Pref. a6 note, Mr, JJooth’s qumru '. . 1 
us to the reason for (he tender of the “di-my-inark in a j 
writ of right. i8z6 Kirby ^ .Sh. Entontol. (1842) \l. j 
Mr. Dclisle olxservcd a lly . . which ran nearly three inches J 
in a - deiuKsecond, and in that .s(iace made .S4o steps. 1817 
CoiniKTT irX’jr. XXXII. 143 Under the old-fa-shioncd iiame.s 
of guineas and half-guineas, and not, as the newspapers told 
us . , under the n.ime of sovereign.s and ’’denii-sovercips. 

8. With names of fabric^ stufls, etc., usually in- 
dicating that tin y arc half of inferior material ; as 
•fdemi-buchram, -lustre, i -7vorsted, Also Dbmi- 
CAHTOK. 

a 1368 Asc.ham Scholcm. (Arb.) 100 Clothe him selfe with 
nothing els, hut a_ *deiuie bukram cassok. 1880 Daily Xtnus 
8 Nov. 2/7 • Dcmi-lu.slres and Irish wools being relatively 
higher in price. 1536 A. Haksist in Mrs. Green Lett, R. ^ 
Ulust, Ladies II. 3/35 .Send me some 'demi worsted for a 
robe and a collar. 

0 . Music, -j- demi-oadenco, an j inpcrfcct cadence, 
a half-close ; + demi-crotchet, a tpiavcr ; i demi- 
di tone, a minor third (see Ditone); +deini- | 
quaver, a scmi-tpiaver. (All obs. and rare.) See I 
also DliMISKMiyUAVEU, -.SEMITON K, -TONE. 1 

i8t8 Ihibiw Mns. Manual, DemuCailcnce, an exprc.ssioii i 
used in ^ coiitradistinction to FntLCademe . . so a demi- ! 
cadence is always on some other ib.'in the key-note. 1659 ; 
Lki\k JVatenol’s. a8 If you will you may pul on ^IX'iui i 
Crochets, orGuuvcr.H. PiiiLi.iis (cd Kersey), ^Derni- | 

ditone . . the same w'itli Tierce Minor. 1753 Chamukks j 
Cyel. .S’w//., Demiditonc, in music, is used by sonic for a ; 
third minor. 1669 CoKAjNt Death T. PUkin^lon Poems 71, } 
Whose I.0SS our irenihliug Heart such wise laiiiciil As they j 
like Semi- and *Dcinwiuaver.s went. 1706 PiiiM.irs (cd. j 
Kersey), Denti-quaver, a Musical Note; skc. Semi-quaver. 1 

10 . With names of material or geometrical | 

figures: Half, semi-; h.s detni-canal, -column, j 
-cylinder [hence demi-cylindrical adj.), demi- \ 
dome, f -hill, -metope, -orbit, -pillar, -plate, -tube ; * 
tdemi.globo, -aphero « hemisphere; demi- 
ootagoual, -octangular, of the shape of half of ; 
an octagon. See also Dkmi-oiucle, ' 

1870 Rollkston Anim. Life 20 The place . . taken by the i 
^dcmi-canal. 1879 Sir G. G. .Scott Led. A rchit. IT. 38 An : 
entire pillar of this form must have suggested the *dei«i- 
columu. *781 Gihhom DecL 4 F. (1846) III. xl. 621 The alUr J 
. . wa.s placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the , 
form of a ‘■demicylindcr. 1879 Sir G. G . Scott LeeL A rchit. 

I. 5t 'I'he ino.Hl normal and re.'idily invented vault i.s. .of the , 
continuous barrel or *demi-cylindrical form. i86a R. H. 
Pattkrso.s Ess. Hist, tf Art 410 Beneath uu apex or *driin- ; 
dome, stands the rclic-shrine, 1794 G. Ada.ms Hat. ^ Exp. | 
Fhilos, III. xxxii, App. 327 The flat side of this ’‘demi- : 
globe. x86s J . W rub .Siofte-Heng ( 1 725) 1 31 A mighty Heap | 
in Form of a ^Demi-hill. 1774 T. Wt:sr A ntiy, Furness ' 
(1805) 362 'The ruins of the chapter-house, with four ^demi* 
octangular buttresses in front. 1875 Ckoi.i, Climate .V : 
App. 537 The "demi-orbil, or . . the 180® comprehended be- ! 
twixt the two equinoxes. 1776 Lotui. 4 IVesttn. Guide 13 ’ 
Four Gothic •Demi Pillars paintgd with blue Veins, and | 
gilt Capitals. 1885 Athmicnm 28 Feb. 284/1 A Memmlatc I 
• .is never the second plate [of the ambulacral. i8a6 Kirby , 
A Sp. Rutomel. 11838) III. xxxv. 571 A deep channel or : 
"demitube. 

11 . With ordinary dass-nouiis, indicting a person ; 
or thing which has half the characteristics connoted : 
by the name ; or is half this and half not, half- 


and-half; hence sometimes with the sense * of equi- 
vocal quality or character * ; as demi-atheist, -Atlas, 
-Imst, -beau, -bisque (BwK sb.), -brute, -ettsura, 
-canon, crack (Crack jA 1 i-i 5), -Christian, -critic, 
-dandiprat, -deity, -devil, -doctor,-gc 9 Ulcman, -king, 
-lawyer, -Millionaire, -Mohammedan, -Moor, -owl, 
-pagan, -Pelagian (so -Pelagianism' , -priest, -pro- 
phetess, -savage, -urchin, -votary, -wol/\ t domi- 
damsel, -lady, -lass (rendering Sp. scmidoncelld'i ; 
tdemi-male, a eunuch. See also Demi-goh, 

-IHI.ANII, -J8LR, -MONDE. 

i8j|^ Bokkr Cabtynos 1. i, Why talk you thus, you *deiiii- 
atheist y ^ 1606 .SiMKs. Ant. 4- CL i. v. 23 The ^oemy Atlas 
of this Karth.^ 1840 J. W. Hohai.usos' Theatre Greeks ^2 ' 
The coiiifiosition of dctiiigiids with *(leinibcasts formed a 
diverting contra.st. a lyoo H. M Did. Cant. (. V«-w, Sub-bcau, 
or ^Dcniibcau, a wou’d-be-linc. 1799 W. Twkk Vieu* 
Russian F.mp. 11 . 606 Destitute of the finer feelings of our 
nature, and a ^dcnii-brute. x8s4 L. Mi.kkay Eng. Gram. 
(eel. 5) I. 382 'rhi.s scmi-piiiisc may Imj called a *'demi-c.rsnra. 
lyta CooKR to S. Sea 396 'I o the C.-ithedral belong ten 
Canons, .six I>enii-CaiiuiK,.’UKl .six half Demi-Canon.s feic.j 
i&ia Massinuur Vir^. Mart. 11. i, Herein thou shewed’st 
thyself a jicrfect *dcini-(.’hnslian too. 1674 S. Vinckn t « 
Y'ng.GaibinVs Acad. 'Vet Nay the Sl.'itiouers 

themselves arc turned * I )ciiii-Criiicks. 1736 Gray s- Ism frnl. 

L 167 Wc the . . Deini-rrutcs of the I'liy of London, in 
Coflee-houiws asseiuhled. i6m Siiki.ton (V/.r. iv. xvl. II, 
301 To this Hole canic the two ^dcmM>aiiiNC‘l.s. i6aa 
Massinckk Virg. Mart. 11. iii. Adieu, *demi-dandiorut, 
adieu I 1640 T. Rawlikm RehcUUm in Ha/ 1 . />(»/AA;>' XIV. 

4 A religious .s;u ririci: of praise Unto ihy ^ilemi-deity. x8xo 
IvkON Mar. Fat. 11. i. 390 'Phe demy-cfeiiy Alcules. 1604 
SHAK.'t. Oih. V. ii. qoi Demand that Memy-Diiiell, Why he 
hath thus ciLsnard my Soule and H'xty. >833 W. I hving in 
Life Sf Lett. (1864) IV. 31M What dcmi<levils we arc to mar 
such scenes of quiet ami iuveliness with our passions ! 1737 
IIkackkx Farriery I mpr. (17S7) n.90 "Demi-Doctors, who 
do inure Mischief th.Tn all the riglii-knowiiig of the Pro- 
fession do good. 1611 SfFKo Hist. Gt. Frit. ix. vi. $ i.| 

I Jut a ^ 1 )cmi-K ing, dt prilled of all Smieraignly oner one half- 
dciilc of his Kingdoine. 1743 Jarvis (^uix. 1. iv. xvi. (D.^, 

At this hole then this pair of Tlemilasse.s [rendered by 
Mottf.ux and O2K1.1., 1757, ^deiny-l.idiesl planted them- 
selves. 1835 T, Jki i-kusikm Antiitdog. Wk.L 1859 1 . 43 
Chii anerits . . and delays of Lawyer*, and *demi'l.'iwyt:rs. 
i6ox R. Johnson Fined. .V Commw. (160 1) 2,45 Peing a Memi 
Mahumetan. 1738 MoRr:.\N .‘\lgiers ll. v. 291 He was 
always r..illed Aga, as arc gencr.dly those “Demi -Males; 
every Eiiiutoh is an Ag.T. 1614 Svi.M;.sri-.K Dn Fartas, 
Pari. Vertues Roya/t 108 Tho.se daring *!)eini-Moores. 
i6aa hfASSiNCKR /V/y* Hart. 11. i, As I am a ’‘deml-pagan, 

I .sold the victuals. " i6a6 tr. Parallel A iij. What kindrecl 
..hath Arininius . . with the *Dcmipclaglans? Ibid. 
Dij, ^DcriitpciagianiHtne is iV.lagianisme. 1590 L. Lloyd 
Diatl Dtties 18 So inspired by gud Plnehus, lliat she was 
accoiiiptcd and taken f«>r a *demie Priqjhete.s.se. z8oo 
Hklrna Wui.i>h C, HI. 318 The little "dcmi-s.ivage 

gained many friends. 1637 Dkavton Agim onrt, de. 17 3 
Other like Heast.s yet had the feclc of Fowle.s, 'J'h.it ■ Deniy- 
Vrehins wearc, .and Dcniy-<.)wles. 1683 Oavlky Compltxiut 
vii. My gross Mistake, Aly .self ,t •demy-Vol.;iiy to make. 
1605 SuAK.s. Macb. HI. i. 94 As. . Mungrels, Spaniels, Curres. . 
and * Dciny-Wolucs arc dipt All by the Name of r.)ogges. 

12 . With nouns of action, condition, st.itc ; as 
dcmi-assigUfition, -atheism, -bob, fie.xion. -incog- 
nito, -nudity, -premisses, -pronut ion, -relief, -result, \ 
-sai t ilegc, -transluceuce ; demi-motamorphoHifi 
{Fntom.\ partial inetainor|)hosis, hemi-mclabol- 
ism ; deiTii-toilet, half evening (or dinner) dress, 
not full dress. 

1667 O. Digiiy Elvira in Hazl. Dodsby XV. 61 Such 
w.irils imply Lillie less than a *dcmi-.Tssign.atioii. 1710 
IJkkkci.ky Prim:. Hum. h'utmd, 9 155 Sunk into a sort of 
*Demy-athoisin. 1843 Barha-m Ingol, Leg., Auio-daff, 
Keturning his bow with a slight *deini-lR.>b. t8o8 Med. 
Jr*il. X IX. 81 * Demi-flex ion licconic.s at Icngtli ns painful as 
the extension at full length. 1836-9 Todd Cyet. Aunt. II. 
78/2 The fore-arm was in a state of deiiii-Mcxion. 1891 Pali 
Matt G. 5 Mar. 1/2 NVhen a Koyal jicrsonuge comes to | 
Paris in ^dciiii-incugnito. x8i6 Genii. Mag. LX XXV L 1. j 
227 Loo.scly attired in the Memi-nudity of the Grecian 
costume. 1597 lIo’ntKH Eed. Pot. v. Ixxx. (i^ui) 4^j They 
iudge conclusions by “'demipreini.scs and halfc principles. 
1836-9 D iDD Cyet. Amit, II. 76/2 'fhe fore-arm was in j 
a state of •dcnii-proiialion. 1874 Kniuht Diet. iUtrh., 
‘^DemFrdir/.. half raised, :ls if cut in two, and half only 
fixed to the plane. 1613 W. Sclatkr Ministers^ Portion 29 : 
Pi>pish “Deini-sncrilege hail made .seisnre of tithes. iSsI ; 
SctriT Diary 17 May in Lockhart, I contrived to make a 
"demi toilette at Holland Hou.se. 1880 1>isr<\f.li F.ndvm. 
xxii, 'file sisters were in dani-toilet, which seemi^ artle.ss, 
thaiigh ill fact it was profoundly flvviscd. 1849 C. Bkonii: 
ShiHey v. 47 Dawn was just beginning to . . give a *demi- 
translucencG to its opaque .shadows. 

13 , With adjectives ; as demi-keavenly, -high, 
-human, -Norman, -official, -pagan, -pectinate, 
-savas*e, -simple, -unenfranchised ; demi-equitant 
{^Bot^ « Obvolutk. (With most of these semi- 
is now the usual prefix.) 

x6i6 SYLVKSfFH Du Bnrtas, Tobacco P}altered 536*1)01111- 
heav'nly, mid m«>Nt free by Hiilh, 1871 Figure Training 
I /O Wc may go far before we meet with anything siifierior 
to the pliiiu *denu-higii hutton-liuot now so much worn. 
1833 O^CoxNoR Chron. Eri L p. lx vii, These wretched 
mortals . . considered hut *dcini-human, the link between 
man and monkey. 1876 Tknnvsom Harold iii. i, Our dear 
England 1 » ’‘dcmi-Nornian. X804 W. Taylor in Ann, Ren, 

II. 275 These, .are surely inferior to the *dcmi-uflir.ial letters 
of the second volume. r8x8 CnnueTT Reg. XXX 11 1 . 
201 I'he publications in the demUiflicial newspaper of this 
country. 1833 Chalmkhs Const. Man (1835) I. 1. 104 The 
warfare of .savage or 'dein’tsavagc nalions. ijpx F. Si'ARmv 
tr. Caitan^s Geomancie 168 The one b simple, the vther 


"■demy simple. 1893 IVestm. tVaa. 25 Feb. 2/a Kxlractin 
verdicts from semi^i-sfranchised and Muini-unenfranchi^ 
coiLstituencies. 

14 . With verbs and verbal derivatives : as ^denn 
corpsed, t -deify, + -digested, f -ftatured, t dm nec, 
i8a8 J. WtLsON in Itlaclw. Mag. XXIV. b 86 Hcltheridei 
becnmc.s ’'deniicorpsed with the noble animal. 1784 Cow'PR 
Tosh V. 266 They ^demi-deify and fume him so. x6m Fishk 
Kusticks Alarm Wks. (1679)939 In thy mcer.^denii-digestei 
demication.s again.st them, xm Shai^ Ham. iv. vii. 8 
And to such wondrous doing brought h» horse, Ax had h 
bccne cncorjwi’d and ’’dcmy^ulur xl With the bniue Ikusl 
*793 J* WH.1.1AMS Calm Exatn, 74 Has the sphere of ircli 
tndc been 'deml-turncd, and what was yesterday upright 
ness now antipodic? 

Domi-Atlaa: see Demi- 11. 
il Deui-baill ^dcmibiF'n). [Fr. ; »half bath.j 
-.:r Demi-r.vth. 1847 in Ckaiu. 

i* Do'nu-baTt Obs, [ILvu tA* ii.] Name foi 
a kind of false dice. 

x«u Xobody 4 .Siomeb. (i'J;8) 337 'I’hose arc called higl 
Fiilloins. .low FtilloiiLs . . 'I'lio.sc l)i*mi-l>nrK. .bar Si/caces. 
D6]lli-baiti01l(de’ini|b2]e*sti.'}n). Forltf. [Demi 
5.] A work of the form of half a bastion, hnvinp 
one face and one (lank. Hence De'xni-ba’Etioiied 
a., having tiemi-basslions. 

Loml, Gas. No. 3100/4 The Dutch were not able U 
maintain themselves in the Demi-Bastion. Chron. ir 
.,lnn. Reg. lyS/'a Again.st the demy-hnstion ort the south 
c.Tslern angle and the lernunatiun of the curtain of lh« 
southern face. 1833 .Southuy Hist. Penins, .IFii/'llI. 
Their efforts had been inisilirccled against ihc f:ir.e of 
ilciiilbasliori. x8<x J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 22 Oi 
Demi-bastioned Forts. 

II Bemi-batean (dc-miiba-lp). [Fr. ; » half- 
boat : sec Bateau.] A half-balcaii-tised in con- 
structing pontoons. 

1853 Sir H. Dougla.s Milii. Bridges icd. 3) 1)8 Thow 
[pinUo<.>nsJ of greater bicndth arc formed by uniting Iwc 
denii-bate.-viix at the l.fri>ader ends so as to constitute ar 
entire bateau. 

Boxni-batb (dcinib(i]>). [transl. Fr. demi-baini\ 
A bath in which the hotly can l>c immersed onlji 
up to tfie loins. 1847 in Craul 

Domi-bombard, •broasard, -brigade : see 
Demi- 4, 3, 6. 

Demic ^de inik), a. tiome-wd. [f. Gr. S^/i-os 
district, country, Dcople + -ic.] Iklonging to or 
characteristic of tnc people. 

18^ Mfdvvin Angler in Hales II. 263 Perha[>s licauty is 
demu; or epidemu: Ii(;rc. 

Bomi-cadenoo : see Dkmi- 9. 
t Be-XXli-Ca'linon. Obs. Also -canon, [a. 

F. dcmi-canon (i6tli c. in l.ittn^) : see Demi- 4.! 
A kind of large gun fonnerly uscil, of about fij 
inches bore : sec Cannon sb.^ 2, 

1556 (see Dkmi a.). 

x$77-87 1 Ioi.tN.SHi i> Chron. I II. 1 188/2 They were aii-swcrcd 
agaim; with foure or five canons, and demi canons. >587 
IIakkikdn England if. xvi. (1877) I. 281 Ihe luiines of uiu 
greatest ordiiinnce. .Deinie C.Tiionsix thousand poiindH, ami 
six inches ami an halfc within the mouth. Cuniiun, .seiiueri 
tliousftml poniulK, and eight inches within the mouth. 1673 
Phii. Trans. VI 11 . fH*4o In the Year 1672. July 9, there wa>i 
Last a Deiny-c.'inoii ; weigliin[' 34 hundreds of Weight. 1707 
FAKquiiAK Beaux Sttat. in. 11, Her eyes. .Are denii-canom 
to Im sure : so 1 won’t slHiid their Ijatlciy. 1735-6 Carik 
Ormonde I. 341 There were three deini-canon, two sakers, 
and one minion. 

b, at f rib., as in deini-iunnon cut, drake. (8cc 
Cut sbi^ 30 a, Dkake.) 

*634 5 Bhkreton Trav. (1844) 16s She carries j6 pieces ol 
ordiuance. .four whole culveriii drnku.s, and four iron demL 
c.Tiiiion drakc.s. 1643 in Riishw. Hist. Colt. iii. (16172) I. The 
Wall'i . . are singularly well fortified with Br.'cs.s and Iron 
Guns, lx>th Culveriiis ami Deirii-Cannon-Cuts. 

Bemi-caponior : sue Demi- 5. 
t Be:lllica'8tor. Obs, Also -caster, [n. F, 
demi-casior ‘ chapeau dc poil dc Cttslor melange * 
(Kacinc 1 7tli c.) : see Dkmi- 8, Ca.stor *.] a. An 
inferior quality of beavcFs fur, or a mixture of 
beaver’s and other fur : usually atirib., ns in demi- 
castor hat. b. A lial made of this. 

1637 Lane. IViils II. 142 'J'o W'" Nick.soii one demicastor 
halt, i 164s Howkll Lett. III. xi, In that more subtiil air 
of yonni tinscll sumetimes pas^rji for thtsue, Venice Beads 
for Peri, and Demicahtom for Bevers. X7»i C. Kino Brit. 
Merck. 11 . 236 Beaver, I.)einicm>tor, and Felt Hats, made 
in . . Pari.H. 

fg. a 1658 Clkvkland .Sir /. Presbyter 58 Fray^ fpr^ the 
Mitred Authors, and defie 'I'hose Dcniicaslors of Divinity. 

Bemioatlon : see Dimi-. 


t De'micaint. Obs. Forms : 5 6 demyoent, 
-sent, dymyooynt, -sent, dymisent, dymysext, 
-son. [a. F. demiHcint, demi-ceimt, ‘a halfe* 
girdle; a woman's |j[ir<ile, whose forepart is ol 
gold or siluer, and hinder of silke, &c.^ (Cotgr.) ; 
f. demi- half + OF. /•««/:— L. cincium glrdle.y A 
girdle having ornamental work only in the front. 

1483 in Arnoldr Chron. (iBti) 116 A dymyaen with a ret 
croitse harnolwid with siluer wrought with guide, ism Wii 
of Tymperley (Somerset Ho.), A uymysent gyrdell of xiluei 
N gut. Ibid., A dymycent wiihoute any corse of siluer 8 
gilt, c xSH Ckurckw, Acc. Et. Maryhilt, London (Nicholi 
1797) 128 A deinyscnt with a cheyae and a pommander ant 
a [lendeiit. Bury tVillsU^so) 136 My best hamysu 
gyrdyll of gold callyd a dymysent. 1543 Nottingham Ree 
III. 397 My dymyson gynlyile and my coralle beydes. 
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Bemi-chamft'on : see Demi- 3. 

Ddini-oirolA (^dcmiisd^jk*!). [Demi- lo.] 

L A semicircle. Now rare» 

1654 FIvEtvN (1857) 1 . 308 Mathematical and magical 

curiosifieK . . a balance on a demi-circle. i66a Gkrbien 
Prim, a How a Point. Line, Angle, Demi>circle . . nui.st 
made. t7a6 Ca\alliem JI/tM. in. 185 The Hill being in 
the form of a Demi-Circle. 1864 Bouteli. Heraldry Hist. 

<v xxi. § 11. 370 A dcnii-circle of glory edged with clouds. 

2 . Smveyinf'. An instrument of semicircular form 
used for incasiirin|r angles. 

1874 Knight Piet. Meih.f DetHti'inle. .a motlest substitute 
for the thc'jdolitc. 

Hence Daml-ol’nmlar a., semicircular. 
i8ai Lockhart Valerino 1 . 1 \. i46'l1;e party might consist 
of about twenty, who reclined along one demi-circular couch. 

Demi-ooronal : seellKMi* 
tBrmi-oroiSs. Obi. [Demi- i, io.] 

1 . The title of one of the degrees among the 
Knights of Malta. 

1788 Piet. PoMrthrti' 19 'Jliercarc also some 

Demi crosses, who, by express permission, are authorized 
to wear the golden cross with three points. 

2 . An instrument for taking altitudes : see tjuot. 

17M CnAMHEim Cycl. A'n//.. J)ctf/Htvss, an instrument 
used by the Dutch to take tiie sun's altitude, or that of 
ii star at .sea. .The Demi-cross is of this figure : J,* 

Demi-orotchet, -cuirass; sec Demi- 9, 3. 
De]IU* 0 tllT 6 rili < dc‘mi|kr‘lvt:rin). Ohs. exc. 
Jiist. [ad. . dani-coulevrine '. see i)E.\ii- 4 and 
CULVERIN.] A kind of cannon formerly in use, of 
ahoul 42 inches bore. 

Harrison England ii. xvi. \1877W. 781 Demie Cul- 
ucnjn wei^iheth three thousand pounds. 1598 K. Jonson 
Ev. Man tn Hum. 111. i,They had planted mee three denii* 
culuerings, just in the mouth of the bn^ach. i6if Coryat 
Crudities One . . was exceeding great . . about .sixtecnc 
finite long, made of brassc, a demy culveriii. 1617 Capt. 
.Smith Seaman's O' ram. xiv. 70. 16^ LvrrkkLL Brief Eel. 

<1857)11. 372 The feild train of artdlcry in the Tower for 
Flanders . . are to consist of 33 |x)unders, 10 sakers, and 
8 demiciilverins. 179* SiMiis Alii. Cuide. Dcmi<ulverin. 

It is a very good field piece. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
111. xvi. 685 l)cmicu1 verms from a ship of war were ranged 
along the parapets. 

attrih. >634-4 Bhkrkton Trau. (1844) 165 She carries. . 
.six iron demionTvcrin drakes. 1847 Clajienixin Hist. Reb. 
Ml. ( 1 703^ 11.319 Retiring alwut Pemy Cuivcring shot behind 
a Stone Wall 

Demi-damsel, -deify, -devil : see Demi- 11,14. 
Demidiate: seeDiMi-. 

Demi-distanco, -ditone, -flarthing, -galo- 
nler, -gardebras: see Demi- 5, 9, 7, 3. 
Demi-equitant ! see Demi- 13. 
tHemi-galliot, -galleyot. [Demi a.: cf. 
F. demi-^t^alire, Jt. fftez:ia ^nlea (Jal),] A small- 
sized galliot or brigantine formerly used in the 
Mediterranean. 

>63* W. Liriicow 'Prav. B. V. 180 ' 1 ‘his Tartancta, or Demi 
g,Tllcyol, belonged to the 11 c of Stagiro, auiicicntly I'liicsia. 

t Dequi-gau'ntlet. Swir^^obs. 

1706 Phh.lips Pemi-^antlet, a sort of Bandage us’d in the 
setting of dlsjoynttfd Mngers. 1813 in Ckahiik Teihn. Put. 

t Beini-girdle. Obs. ^ Dkmjckint, q.v. 

1501 [see Dkmi .\. ll.J. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1^) 
155 A ilymyc gyrdell. tS!^l>id. 170 A deuiyc gs'rdell. 
Daniigod (dc'luigpd). [Dkmi- n: rendering 
L. wnideus.} In ancient mythology, etc. ; A lieiiig 
partly of divine nature, as one sprung from the 
intercourse of a deity and a mortal, or a man 
laired to divine rank ; a minor or inferior deity. 

1530 Pal.sgr. 368 What so ever goddc.s or dciiiyc goddc.s 
tIuU they be. 1580 North Plutank (1676)278 Tlieyr did 
sacrifice, .unto the demy-god.s, AndrrH:ralvs..and Pulyidus. 
1596 Shak.s. Menh, K 111. ii. ns What dcmic God Hath 
come so ncerc creation? 1667 Milton P. L. i. 796 The 
great Seraphic lairds and Cherubim . . A thou.sand Demy- 
Gods on golden .scats. Frequent and full. 171s Popk I V;- 
tunmus 75 A thoiLsand .sylvans, demigods, and gixls Th.'ii 
haunt our inuuntajns. 1874 Savck Com far. Philol. viii. 307 
'I'hc gods and ilemi-goils of pag.nn antiquity. 1878 h)Mi:KSf)N 
. Papers^ Fort, 0/ Rcbiih. Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 388 Ark- 
wright and Whitney were the dcmi-god.s of cotton. 

De:migO*ddeBS. ran. [Demj- n , 
rendering L. semii{eaf\ A female demigod. 

>603 HoLr.AND Plutanh's Mor. 498 The most antique 
demi-goddesses that ever were. 1768 Mr.s. Huuhks Hen. 

I sab. 1 . 74 Her w'hole appc.arance. - reminded the beholder 
of a nymph or demy godne.ss. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aris- 
tof/i., Clouds i. iVf ih am I to thiiik tnat the musical maids 
.Are certain divine deinigoddei>.Hes? 

Hence Deiiilgo*Ad6ii-8hip. 

1858 in Orosarfs Sfenscr (18S2) 111 . p. xciik Upon Kosa- 
linde . . an aflcction of the dcmigodde.ss-sliip . . is . . charged. 

Dem-gorge (de'miigpjd^). lorHf. [Demi- 
5.] 'fhat jiart of the internal polygon from the 
.'ingle of the curtain to the centre of the bastion 
(or point where the lines of the two adjacent cur- ■ 
tains intersect; ; fonning half of the gorge or tu- ' 
trance of the bastion. | 

1706 in pHiLLiis(ed. Kersey). 1753!^’. Forben in C. Gist's 
7m/jf. (18931 151 'I’hc length of the Curtains is about 30 feet, 
and the I )etnit;f>rge of the Bastions about eighty. i8«i 
J. S. Ma<;ai:i.av /■V i'/i/ Eortif. 29 Vauban strengthened the 
continued lino, with rcduiiH placcci 261^ yards apart, having 
30 yards of demigorge, and 44 yards of capital. 1859 F. A. j 
Guimtiths Ariil. Man. ti66a) 367 Set off 40 yards on each ' 
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' side of the re-entering angle of the counterscarp for their ; 
denii-gorgcs, 

t iMiaigrailie* Obs. [a. OF. (iemigraine \ 
pomegranate: cf. F. ^reitade pomegranate, also ; 
name of a stuff.] Name of some textile fabric. 

xy^Ld. Treas. Aecis. Seat, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . : 
*303 To be ane cote to the Fwle, vi quarteris Deme grane 
and vi quurtcris Freiiche fallow. ^ I 

t BenugraUB. Obs. [a. F. demi^aitu , 
I (Cotgr.), var. of mtpxttfte, mea.L. demigrdnia^ for ! 
■ 1.. hmicrdnuiy a. (ir. i}/iiirpdviov pain on one side | 
i of the head.] x^Hemicraku. ! 

i c 1400 Lanfranc*^ Cimtg. 301 And for demimnia Jiou j 
I schalt lete blood in he templis of bis heed . . 1 haude a Jong j 
! man . . hat liaddc demigrayn of hoot cause, 
j t Bc'iuigrfttd, Obs. [f. ]>pl. stem of L. | 
I di'tnigrdre to migrate from, depart, f. De- I. 2 ^ 1 

! to Migrate.] iVr/r. To remove to another i 

' place or dwelling; to migrate. 

x6a3CucKERAM, tochange houses. z65xBiug8 

; A'lfu Disf. F 2S8 Hath it detnigrated to another place t 
Hence t Dtmiarxa'tion. i 

i6a3 CocKERAM, Demig^atioft. a changing of places, or 
: houses. *6a8 Bp. HAa Quo Vadis ? $ 22 Are wee so foolish ; 
tliat . . wee will needs bring tqion our selues . . the curse 1 
of Cain . . that is, of demi^ration ? 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy j 
! 1 1 , V, 'I'he reason . . of this sudden demigration. 
i Demi-groat: sec Demi- 7. 

t De*]iii-ha:kei-haqm. Obs. Hist. Also 
I 9 demy-hag. [Dem i- 4.] A firc-arm used iu the 
i6thc. ; a smaller kind of Haque or Hackbit. 
Also cnlleil half-haque^ half^htit^. 
ifiij Art 33 Hen. VJ It t c. 6 No iierson . shall shote in ' 
I anie crosschow'e, liandgiinnc, hagbut or demv hake. [1549 
I Comfl. Scoil. vi. 41 iiagbutcs of cruebe, half haggis, cul- 
I vereiiLS.] is8x Lamdardk Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 477 If any 
l^rson h.ivc . . used or kept . . any hagbui or demyhake. 
1801 Strutt Sforts * Peut. 11. i. 52 In addition to the hand- 
guns, 1 meet with other instrument.^ of like kind . . namely 
demy hiigs, or h.-ig Imtts. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 37^1 l]hc 
demihat/ue was a kind of long pistol, the mitt.cna of which 
was made to curve so as almost to become a .semicircle. 

Demi-hearse : see Dkmi- 6. 

De’-lui-llTl'llter. iratihfmkinq. [Demi- ii.] 

I 1884 F. 1 . Bkit lEN Watch ^ Clocksn. 80 [A 1 Demi Hunter 
. . (is] a Watch case in which a g];is.s of aliout half the 
diameter of the hunting cover is let into it. 
t B 61 lli*iBlMld« Obs. Also -Hand. [Demi- 
j If.] A peninsula. ^ ! 

I 1600 Holi.and Livy xxxii. xxi. 8»a Pcloponne.sus is a demiu 
I island \fi‘Hinsula\. >614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv. vi. . 
I J 8. 24s He was kept MiJer sure gu.'ird in a demie-lland. I 
Hevlin Cosmogr. iii. (1673)2/2 It h a detny-hland, , 
; or Peninsula, environed on all sides with waters. ! 

I Hence t BomM’ilaador, an inhabitant of a ^ 
i peninsula. 

i a 1649 Dhc'mm. of Hawth. Ea*n. Efist. Wks. (1711) 146 1 
: We can h.'irdly repair unto 3'ou dtmi-islanders, without | 
dancing and to.ssing on your arm of the sea. i 

I t Bemi-isle. Obs. «prec. | 

' 1609 Hollano a mm. Marcell. xxir. viii. 200 That Uiland, : 

; or demy Isle which the Hindi inhabit. x6so - • Camden's 
\ Brit. I. 189 From 8. Mirhaels mount southward . . there is ! 
thriLst forth a hi-land or demi-lslc. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoen's , 
Lnsiad 284 Southw'ard sea-girt she forms a deini-isle. I 

Demi-jambe : see Demi- 3. 

Beinijohll (dc’mi|ci3|in). I'orms : R demijan, j 
' 9 demgean, demi-John, demijohn. [In F. dame- 
; jeanne (1694 Th. Corneille danu-jane^ 1701 Furc- | 
tii?re Dame Jeanne^ lit. ‘ Dame Jane ’ '• ; so Sp. dama- ! 
, juana (as if Dama Juana) ; inod.rr., in different j 
: dialects, dama-jatia, damajanOy damojano^ dame- \ 
; janOj dabajattOy dehajano ; C.at. damajana ; It. 
damigiana ; mod. Arabic dama- ■ 

J anally ddmajana%, etc. in 19 th c. lexicons. j 

The current Eng. form is the result of popular iwrvcrsion i 
as in * sp.Trr<iw-gras.s ’ ; the earlier demijaHy detnijeauy ap- ! 
[iroach more closely to the F. and Romanic, whence the ! 
word was adopted. The original nationality and etymology 1 
of the word are disjiutcd ; see Rev. A. 1.. Mayhew in A catiemy 
i.| Oct. 1893, Soinehavcassuim.fi the Arabic to be the source I 
of the Romanic forms, and have sought to explain this as of j 
; Persian origin, and derived from the name of the town 
Damghdn or DamaghrSHy a Commercial ein* 1 

porium S.E. of the C.v.spiaii. But this is not supported by 
any historical evidence ; nioreover, the word docs not occur iu 
Persian dictionaries, nor iu Arabic lexicons before the 19th c., 
and the unfixedness of its fonn {ddmijAnat, tiAmajdnrffly i 
damajanafi^damaHjdnaft)ydati»y\\\ the opinion of Arabic | 
scholars, lo its recent adoption from some foreign language, ; 
probably from Levantine use of It. dafitigiana. Assuming 
the w;ord to be Romanic, some have taken the Provenad 
and Catalan forms as the starting-point, and conjectured tor 
ihcsc cither a L. type *‘dimidiAna from di$uidittm half (Alart 
in A’r'V'. Lang. Rom. J.in. 18771, or the phrase medi&na of 
middle or mean (.size) (in illustration of w'hich Darnie&tctcr 
cites from a 13th c. tariff of Narlionnc the phra.se 'ainpolas 
dc niicja megeira ’ ^ L. amfnlkfs di tnedid mensHrS). But 
these suggestions fail to explain the initial da- prevalent in 
all the lane.s. ; on account of w’hich M. Paul Meyer (like 
Liltrc) thinks that all the Romanic forms are sinij^ly adapta- 
tioiLs or tran.sliterations of the French, this being simply 
Ihune yeanne ' Dame Jane', a.s a popular appellation (cf. 
Bcllarminey greyheard. etc.). This is also most in accord- 
ance with the historical evidence at present known, since 
the word occurs in French in the 17th c., while no trace of it 
equally early has been found elsewhere.] 

A large bottic with bulging body and narrow neck, 
holding from 3 to 10 (or, in extreme cases, 2 to 15) 


DBMl-XOHBB. 

gallonSi and usually cased in wicker- or ruA-work, 
with one or two handles of the same, for convenience 
of transport. 

An ordinary size is 5 gallons. Demgohns of clear gim of 
ovate-quadrilateral section In the body (14 x 16 inches di^- \ 
are employed to export vinegar and spints to the W«t 
Indies, and are in common household use tii the nlands. 
'I'he name is sometimes also given to vessels of earthenware 
or stoneware similarly cased. 

1769 Falconer Htct, Manne (1776', Dame-JeaHtUy a de- 
mijan, or large bottle, containing about four or five galltms, 
covert with basket-work, and much used in merchant^hips. 
1803 Cai't. Fellowks in Niwal Chrou. X. 183 , 1 |ierceived 
one of the seamen emptying a demijean . . containing five 
gallons. [Not in Todd 1818, nor in Pantologia rSio.] i8aB 
WxBsTRR, DewiJohHy a glass vessel or bottle enclosi^iti 
wicker-work. ii4a Dickkne Anter. Notes (1850) laa/a Two 
large stone jars In wicker cases, technically known as demi- 
johns. 1859 Leisure Hour No. 406. 626 Archy paraded 
round the table with a huge demijohn made of unglazed 
brick-earth. t88o Times 7 May 3 UTic price paid for them 
w.'is said to be a * demijohn ' of rum. 1894 Letter/r. Messrs. 
ScruttoH, Sons, 4 C/*., We have at present 500 demijohns 
filled with vinegar going by one of our steamers to the West 
Indies. 

Comb. Olipiiant Haifa (1887) >34 Cisterns, .some 

of them demijohn-shat^d. 

Beni-lanCB (dcmiilans). Forms : 5 dexnye 
launoo, 6 demy-, deme-, demi-, dimilaunoe, 
dimilanoe, 6-7 demy-, 6-8 demilanoe, 7 demi- 
launoo, 6 -9 demi-lance, [a. F. demie lame ( 1 5th 
c. in I. litre) ; cf. Demi- 3.] 

1 . A lancc with short shaft, used in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

c 1489 Ga.\i on Sotmes of Aymon xxii. 487 Charlemagn . . 
helde a drmye launce in nys nandc. Z 563 ~B 7 Foxb > 1. 4 M. 
(1596) 307/1 Who in the waie stroke the lord Gilbert Hum- 
siird such a blow with his demilance, that he feld both him 
and hU hotsse to the ground. 1598 Deloney Vacke Newk. 
ii. 43 Fiftic t.'ill men .. demilanies in their hands. 1697 
T)ryi)KN Vitgilwt. xoto Light demi-I.inces from afar they 
throw. Fasten’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 1877 
Miss VoNGE Cameos 111 . xxx. 301 He struck him such a 
blow with his demi-lance as to unhorse him. 

aitrib.^ 1658 J. Burbury Hist. Christina Atessandra 358 
His Holinesse likewise ordered that five of his demy-lance 
men should every day wait by turns on her Majc.sty. 

2 . A light horseman armt^d with a demilance. 
In the literal sense, obs. by iCoo, exc. as historical ; 
in 1 7 ill c. often used humorously like ‘ cavalier \ 

Cranmkr in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls v. (1874) 
65 l^seiid up one demy-lautice well furnished. tj|6o Dinm. 
Occurrentsix^y^^Kfi V'“ fute men and xviij' lycht horsemen 
and dimilances. lex 1 .Sprei) Hist. Gt, Brit, ix. xxi. f 48 N ine- 
tccne Knights, sixe hundred deini-Lances. 1631 Siiirlev 
l.o7>e's Cruelty in. ii, lie not angry, demi-lance. 175s Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. 55 The forces under his command consisting 
of 600 demilances, 200 archers on horsehacke, 3000 on fool. 
>849 J. Cf\t.Kcn Kirkaldy o/Gr. ix. 82 Kirkaldy with his troop 
of demi-lances accompanied this column of the army, 
lienee Deml-la'noerK Demi-lance 2. 

> 55 * Hulokt, Dimilauncer or bearer of a diinilaunce, 
lanccarius. s6*5 Markham Sonldiers Acrid. 40 The 
second Troo|>e of Horse were called /.itunriers or Demi- 
launciers. 1767 Entick London 1 . 452 A large body of 
demi-lancers in uriglit armour. 

Demi-lasB ; sue Dkmi- i r. 

Bemi'litariie, v. [f. De- II. i Military 
+ -IZE.] trans. To take, away Ihe military organ- 
ization from. (In cjiiot. referring to the organization 
of the Austrian * military frontier’). Hence 
ml:lltariia'tio]i. 

1883 A. J. Patterson in Pall Mall G. 2 C)ct. 1/2 Two out 
of the Croatian frontier regiineiit.H were demilitarized. But 
. .the Hungarians, .delayed the process of demilitarization. 

Bemilnxie ((le'mil‘/ 7 n), sb. {a.) [a. y.demilmty 
in 1 6- J 7th c. demie lune half moon : cf. Demi- 10.] 
fl. Lien. A ‘ half-moon a crescent. Obs. 
a 1734 North Lives (1806) 1. 228 (D.) An immense mass of 
.stone of the shape of a demilune, a 1734 — Exam. iii. vii. 
8 95 (1740) 578 These stalely Figurc.s were planted in a 
llemilunc alwnt an huge Fire. 

2 . Fortif. An outwork resembling a bastion with 
a crcsccnt-sIuTpcd gorge, constructed to protect a 
bastion or curtain. 

1717-51 Cuamuers CycLy DcmhLunCy HalfMootSy in for- 
tification. an outwork .. Gomsisting of two fa(;es,and tw'o 
little flanks. 1870 Daily News 26 Sept., Denii-lunes have 
been constnufted before the gates of Paris. 

8 . Physiol. Demilunes [frescents^ of Giannuzu 
or Heidenhainx certain crescent-shaped proto- 
plasmic bodies found in the salivary glands. 

>883 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Demilune of Giannuzziy a granular 
iTia.ss of protoplasm, of semilunar form, which forms part of 
the ccll-coiuents of the salivary cells. 

B. a<(/. Crescent-shaped, semilunar. 
x88s Proc. R. .Soc. 19 Mar. 215 The demilune cells and the 
serous cells, which are present . . in the sub-maxillary gland 
of the cat. 

Bemi-lustre, -mentonnidre, -metamor- 
phosis, -metope ; see Demi- 8, 3, 12, 10. 
Bemi-man ; see Demi a. 

Ii Bemi-monda (d^miimJnd, de’miimfnd}. f Fr. ; 
lit. * half-world \ * half-and-half society^^, a phrase 
invented by Dumas the younger. Cf. Demi-kip.] 
The class of women of doubtful reputation and 
social standing, upon the outskirts of * society.' 
(Sometimes, thou^ improperly, extended to in- 
clude courtesans in general.) 



i9m Mag. LI. 579 His [Dumas'] Dtmi Monde ia 

the unk between good and bad society, .the world of com* 
pronueed women, a social Umbo, the inmates of which, .are 


perpetually struggling to emerge into the paradise of honest 
and respectable ladies. 1884 Mas. C. Psakd Zero xiv, The 
domi^monde overflowed the HOtel de Paris. 1893 A 1 Y, 
Nation 27 Apr. 330/1 His province is the demi^imnde. the 
BoMmt of the modem MOrger, the Paris of Zola and the 
Naturalists. 

b. attrib. or as 1864 Sala Quite A lone 1. 1 10 ' Is she 
demLmonde ? ’ . . * Nobody knows . 

Beml-natured : see Demi- 14. 

Dexoiniah, etc. : see Diminibh, etc. 
t ])Miii-o'itade« -oaitage. Obs. Also 6 Sf. 
damyofltagd. [a. OK. dewte ostaik^ hostadc^ estade^ 
f. demi^ -e half + ostadij fmtadc^ austade, * the stufi^e 
wotsted or woosted’ (Cotgr. 16 ii).] A stuff: 
apparently half-worsted half-linen, linsey-woolsey. 

tgM f.d. Treaf. Accti. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 
2Q/^wa steikis of double Damyostage to hing about the 
Quein fat her funeral]. 1538 Aberd. Beg. V. j6 (Jam.), A 
hogtone of demyostage begareit with vcluot. [1393 tr. 
GuieciardmYs Descr. Law Countreys 33 b, Surges or Sayes, 
Wosteds, Demi-wosteds [It. estate^ ttu'zee ostate] or Riisi^el.s. 
1784 Anderson Ong. Commeru (1787) II. xis To England, 
Antwerp sent . . linen both flue and coarse, serges, demy 
ostades (qumre if not worsteds ?), tapestry. iSBa CAui.t eild 
& Saward IHct, Needietuorft, Demyostage, a description of 
Taminy, or woollen cloth, formerly used in Scotland.] 
Demi-parallel : sec Dkmi- 5. 
tDemi-parcal. Obs. [Dkmi- 7.] The half. 

a sggM Ghkknk Alphonsus (1861) 332 My tongue denies for 
to set forth The demi-parcel of your valiant deeds. 

Demi-pauldron, -pectinate, -peaade, 
-pike: see Demi- 3, 13, 6. 
Deillippiq[lie(<le-mi,p/k),a. Also 7 -pick. 
[T^emi- 10.] 

A. adj. Of a saddle : * llalf-jK'aked * ; having a 
])cak of al)oul half the height of that of the older 
war-saddle. 

B. as $b. A demi-pique saddle. 

1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3104M Tie had on a Demy-Pick 
Oimson Velvet Saddle. 1761 Earl Pemhnokk MUil. Equit. 
(1778)9 To lie as firm, to work as well, and lie (|uite as much 
at fiis ease [on the bare hack] as on any demipi<]ue saddle. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 3 .Send Williams thither, 
with my saddle-horse and the dt'ini puque. 1819 Sou r 
l.rgend Montrose ii, His rider occupied his demipique, or 
war-saddle, with an air that shewed it was his fumiliar sent. 
1833 M. Scott 7 hw C>/«^Afxvii.(i8sy) 450 Two stout ponies 
..ready saddled with old fa.shioned demipiques and large 
holsters at each of the .saddle lx)ws. 

Be'xni-piqued (-pfkt^ a. 

[f. prcc. I- -ED.] ~ prcc. A. 

*759 S‘i erne Tr. .Shandy T. x, He was ma.stcr of a very 
handsome demi-penk’d saddle, quilted on the se.it with green 
plush. 1781 Earl Pemhroke Milit, Equit. (1778] 17 Nobody 
can be truly .said to have a seat, who is not equally iirin on 
fl.at, or demipiqued .saddles. 

Demi-plaoard, -placate, -pommada, -pre- 
misses: sec Dkmi- 3, 6, 12. 
t Be:itti-pn'ppet. [Dkmi- lo.] A half- 
sized or dwarf puppet. 

x6io Shake. Temp, v. i. 36 V^ou demy-Puppets, that lly 
Moono-.shine doe the greene sowjc Kinglets iii.ikc. 

Demi-quaver, -relief: see Demi- 9, 12. 
Demi-rep (dc*miirep). Also -Tip. [f. Dkmi- i i 
• f ‘ rep^ for reputation' menlitined by %S\vift Polite 
Conversation, Introd. p. li, nmoiig ‘some abbre- 
viations exquisitely refined,* then in current use. 
Cf. also reputable, in common use in i8th c. in 
sense ‘honourable, respectable, decent’, and dis- 
reputable^ A woman whose character is only 
half reputable ; a woman of doubtful reputation 
or suspected chastity. 

i749FiKLmN*c Tam Janes xv. ix, Tfe h.ad yet noknowl«Ij(e 
of that character which is vulg.arly called a dcniireo, that is 
to s.ay, a woman that iiitriguc.s with ever)' man sne likes, 
under the name and appearance of virtue.. in .short, whom 
every body know.s to he what no body uall.t her. 1734 Cam 
ttoUseur No, 4, An order of females l.atcly sprung up . . 
u.sually distinguished hy the denotninatiun of Demi-Reps *, 
a word nut to be found in .any of oiir dictionaric.s. a 1784 
Lloyd Paemst A Tale, Venus . . The greatest demirep above. 
>831^ Lytton Gadoiph. 57 A coaxing note from .some titled 
demirep affecting the De Stael. sBUn Aiheweum is Nov. 
631 His heroine appears .. more of the demirep than has 
been commonly known. 

attrib, 1784 New Speetaittr XX. 4/1 Adepts in the demi- 
rip language. 1841 EtBn, A’ev/. LX x 1 1 1 . 382 Women of the 
demi^ genus, trans/i 1863 A. Gii.ciiuist Li/e H Blahe 
I. 99 Tile now dingy duni-rep street, 
llcucc BtmiM'pdoin, the domain or world of 
demi-reps ; the demi-monde. 

1839 Carlyle in Froude in Lamiau 1. vi. 1 s8, 1 do not 
sec well what good I can get by meeting him much, or Lady 
B. and deniirepdom. 

De:aii 4 reT 6 'tmeat. porlif. [a. K. demi-re- 
vNement : sec Demi- 5.] A revetment or retaining 
wall for the face of a rampart, which is carried not 
to the top, but only os high as the cover in front 
of it, leaving the rest as an earthen rampart at the 
natural dope. So l>eiiil-reve‘tted ///. a, (see 
quot). 

*857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 106 At Mespila and 
f^nssa, the walls were demi-revetted, or faced with stone 
only half way up ; namely about 50 feet from the bottom of 
the ditch. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Demi-reveimenf, 
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DamiSftbla (d/mdi zib’l;, a. [f. Demise v . 4* 
■ABLE.] Capable of being demised. 

1837 Bir H. Grimetonb in Croke Reports 1 . 499 The land 
. .was. .copyhold land, and demisable in fee. 1787 Black- 
stone ComtH. 11 . 07 q'hat they ha\’e been demisca, or de- 
mmble. hy cony o? court roll immemoriaily. 1818 Cri'ISE 
Digest (cd. 2) IV. 206 It was contended that the manor and 
fishery were nut demisable under the power, a.s no rent was 
thenpaid fur them. 

t Ddnii'flial. Obs, [f. Dbmimk r.] What is 
demised:® D emise i b. 

1709 Btit. Apollo 11 . No. 53 3/2 He oJiIy got n Broken 
Pate. Turn'd out to Grass from all Demisals. Ibid. No. 

. 56 y» Or on the Sex spent your DemisaU, And iherefora 
{ seek to make Repri/aU. 

I 1! De^mi-saAg. law. [Fr.l Half-blood, 
i 1*575**708 Termes de la Ley (a.s Aiiglo-Freiich) Halfe 
I hloode. Demy .sancke ou smigiie.) 1797-1830 Tomlins 
; Laws Diet. Demy-saugut, half-blood [a.s itij brothers of the j 
I half-blood, because they had not both one father and mother. } 
i **J 3 Cmadhe 'Techu. Diet. | 

I Dexni-aMp. Portif. [Demi- 5.] A Sap, or I 
I trench of approach, with a single parapet. | 

I 1706 Loud. Gas. No. 4251/2 We liegtin the Demi-Saps op : 
' the Right and 1708 /but. No. 4487/3 A Deiny-Sap 

was begun from the Right of the Attack on the Right. : 
P^mifle (dftndi‘z>, sb. [app. of Anglo-Kr. 1 
origin : dJmise or desmise is not recorded in OF., ; 
but is regularly formed as the fern. sb. from pa. pplc. i 
aidesmettre, d^mdtre, to send away, dismiss, reft. [ 
to resign, alxlicatc : cf. Y. mise, remise. In Eng- 
lish, the prefix being idcntic.al with L. de-, there 
is a manifest tendency to treat it ns De- I. 1, as if 
to * hand down ' or ‘ lay down' were llic notion.] 

1 . Law. (.‘onveyance or transfer of an estate liy 
will or lease. 

■ 1509-10 Jr/ 1 Hen. r///, c. 18 4 8 All T^yinyses, T.csc>, 

I rcle!ies..made..byheror to her. 1587 Laov K r aitoki) in 
j Collect. (< )xf. Hist. Sot:.) 1 . 210 Nor [.•ih.'illj any liiiitleraiiDL'c 
gruwc to theim by this demizc. ^ 1638 Sandi-ikson Serut. II. 

! 94 In a demise a man parteth with mure of his interest ; he 
transmitteth together with the possession, the ii.se also or 
fruit of the thing Ictieii or demised. 1817 W. .Ski.wvn Law 
Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1120 Plaintiff held by virtue of a de- 
mise. X878 Dighy Beal Prop. v. ft 1. 2t>8 The prowr mode 
of granting an est.'itc for yeans at coiiimun law is liy words 
of demise lullowed by the entry of the lcs.Hec. 

t b. The estate demised. Obs. rare, 
a 1680 Hammond lYhs. I. 725 (R.\ 1 conceive it ridiculous 
> to make the condition of an indenture something that is 
i necessarily aiinext to the |x>ssessi<in of the demise. 

I 2 . Transference or devolution of sovereignty, us 
Also 8 -peak’d, j by the de.ath or deposition of I he sovereign ; usually 
in i)hr. demise of the croum. 

{ 1547 Act X Edw, 1 7 , c, 7 Prcainb., Which Actions . . by the 
Deadi or Demise of the Kings of this Kenim have been clis- 
i couiiiiucd. i860 13 onii .Scut. Beg. 58 The King hath a per- 
I pctual succession, and never dyeth J For in Law it is called 
! the demise of the King, ami there is no Iiitcr-regniim.) 18B9 
i Kvklvn Mem. (1857) II. ^99 TImt King Jam*‘K.. lind by 
I demise abdicated iiiiitself and wholly vacated his right. 

J 17x4 .SwiiT Present State 0/ Affairs, The regents apminted 
I by paiiiameiit iimm the demise of the crown. 1785 IIlack- 
; .si ONE Comm. 1 . 249 When Edward the Fourih .. was 
I driven from his throne for a few months . . this tempor.'iry 
i transfer of his dignity was denominated his demise. 1848 
j Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 534 The imexpeetecl demise of the 
[ crown changed ilie whole aspect of .’iflTairs. _ 1857 Sir J. F. 

I W. Hkksciikl Essays 615 Demise of the chair. 

8. Traiisferral to the death ur decease which 
I occasions the demise of an esl.ile, etc,; hence, 

; poj)ularly, - Decease, death. 

*754 Richardson Crandison (1761) 1 . ii. 7 Her father's con- I 
j .sidcrublc estate, on his demise, .went with the name. 17)99 j 
; .Mctl, Jrnl. I. ao6 We laiuetit the carjydenii.se of this favourite ■ 

: friend of science. 1^8 M*'-Cui.loc;m /I tr.ZJr/V. /C//f^/>t’(i854) i 
! I. 417 To trace their lives from the moment of their birth, : 

marking (he exact period of the dcniKe of each individual. | 

; 1878 Gi.aiksione Prbn. Homer The Ody.sscy does not ■ 
bring us to the demise of Odtisseus. ^ j 

fig. 1839 Titnes 13 Mw, After the ostensible demise of ' 

I the outward cabinet. >8(N> T. 1 ^. 1 *i-;ac:ock U'hs. (1875) III. 


DBKXSSZOV. 

whether the property of the late Kuig demised to the King 
or to the Crown. 

1 2 . gen. To convey, transmit ; to * lease , Obs. 
*594 Shakb. Bieh. Ill, iv. iv. 247 What Honour, Canst 

thou deim'se to any childe of mine 1 a 1880 Hammonp /Yks. 
IV. xiv. (K.), Upon which condition hie reasonable soul u at 
his own conception demised to him. 

1 3 . To let go ; to dismiss. Obs. ' 

0x541 Wyatt Defence Wks. (x88D p. xxxiv, [Whet] the 
K ing and his Council thought in (his matter when they de- 
mised Mason at his first examination, and for the small weight 
there was either n^inst him or me. 154s Udall Erasm, 
Apoph, xQt a, The Thebanes he demised and let vo at their 
libcrtec. 4 x6x0-15 I.ixH's Women Saints 141 Inat wearie 
bones may be refre^ed, And wasted mindes redressed, And 
griefe demlsd that it opures.sed. 

4 . intr. To resign tne crown; to die, decease, rare. 
17x7 A. Hamilton A'i^w Ace, R. Ind. I. x. 103 When Shaw 
Abbas demised, his Son Shaw Tomas succeeds him. 1783 
Cowi'KU I.ett. 31 May, T he Kings, .must go on demising to 
the end of (he chapter. 

Hence Demi’sed ppl. a., Demi'sing vbl. sb. 

*547 Yicarfs Anat, (1888) App. iii. 131 The orderingc, 


473 The demise of that periodical prevented the publi^tion. 

Deilli86 (d/moi’z), v. [f. Demihk sb.\ 

1 . J.a 7 v. To give, grant, convey, or trans- 

fer ('.in c.statc) by will or by lease. 

14^ Bury II>y/x(i85o)64 IJ^ ourc cliartrc licryng (he date 
of thec:» presenter have diinised, assigned, ddiuerecl . . to 
llenri Hardman clerk, William Diiffcld. .the forscid inaner. 
X495 Act Ti Hen. VH. c. 61 § 1 To lettc and deinysc femius 
ther for the tcrnie of vij yerc and undir. 1587 Lady .Stak- 
KOHD in Collect. <Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 208 Woods . , to be 
demised to a yong niaii. x88x J. .Si kphkns /^rocuratians 38 
Afterwards Q. Eliz. . . did demise the said Conimaridery 
and Rectory to Dr. Forth. 1733 Nkal Hist. Purit. II. 7 
For demising away tlie Impropruitions annexed to Bishop- 
ricks and Colleges. 1844 Williams Beal Prop. (1877) 445 
This word detnise operatc.5 as an absolute covenant for the 
quiet enjoyment of the lands by the lcs.sce. 

b. To convey or transfer (a title or dignity) ; 
said of the transmission of sovereignty, as by the 
abdication or death of the sovereign. 

1870 Cotton Esperuaa 1. 1. 37 Hw M.ijc.siy would have 
given them in Sovereignty, and have demis d to him the 
'riilc of the Crown. 1785 Blackstonb Camut. 1 . 249 When 
wc siiy the demise of the crown, we mran only that . . the 
kingdom is transferred or demised to his successor. 189a 
G. B. Smith Hist. Eng. Farit. XL ix. it 20 He therefore 
re(X>inniended the Convention to declare tliat James 11 had 
voiiintaiily demised the crown. 

c. intr. To pass by liequest or inheritance*. 

1813 Gkevillf. Mem . (t874) 1 . 64 Now arose a difficulty - 


euRi , 

Elect. Sheriffs 33 It is plainly imulyed in the Demised and 
Confirmed things and customs. 1870 Digdy Real Prop, 1 1. 
380 To ptiy the rent or to repair the demised premises. 
Do*Slli*06ft:BO]l| n. [ad. F. demi-saison yalso 
in Eng. use), as in robe de demi-saison, a dress in- 
termediate between a winter and a summer dress'j 
Of costume : Of a style intermediate between that 
of the p.ist and that of the coming season. 

[1789 in Jesse (/. Selxoyn *Jp Coniemps. II. (1882) 380 
(Staiif.^ I.. wish to know . . if it is to be a demi saison or 
a winter velvet i8te Daily Tel. 18 Jan. a (ibid.), The 
demusaisoH costume.] 1890 Daily Ncu>s 24 Mar. fi/i TTic 
demi-scason cape that is most largely worn. x89a Ibid. 15, 
Get. 7/3 Boiiiifls. .are still dcroi-season in style. 

DdlilipBeilli (dc‘ini|se‘mi), a. [f. Dkmi- 13 1 
Skmi- half: prob. taken from demisemujuofuer \ 
see next.] lit. Half-half, i.c. quarter ; but usually 
a contemptuous diminutive. 

1805 W. T'ayloh in Ann. Bet\ III. 312 The denti-semt 
statesmen of tJtc present age. 184R Miali. Iii Nonoum/. IL 
4c ^ Demi-semi Sticiaineiitananlsiii. 1874 Hl'Li'K Press. 
vii. (1875) 08 Half men, * deini-scnii * men, were, .of no use. 

Demisemiquaver (demiise'miikw^bvdj). 
Music, [Demi- 9.] A note of half the value of 
a semiquaver ; the symbol for this note, resembling 
a iju.iver, but with three hooks instead of one. Also 
attrib,, as in demisemit/uaver rest. 

1706 PuiLi.ii’S (cd. Kcrsey\ l)emi‘Srmi»quaver, the lean 
Note in Musick. x8aa T. L Pkacwk Maid Marian (1837) 
176 The .song of the chorUiers died away in a shake of 
demiseini4(uavvrs. 184$ Kimoavlt First Bk. Pimm 55 'ITie 
1 temiscmuiiiavur Rest h.i& three crooks turning to the left. 
l)eilli- 06 ']llitoiie. Musk. rare. [Demi- 9.] 
Half a semitone ; a quarter- tone. 
t868 Engel Nat. Mus. li. 27 Councillor Tilesius informs 
IIS that ihc natives of Nukahiyu .. di-itinclly intone demi- 
Kcmiloncs (qunrtcr-luiies) in their vocal performances. 

Domi-sheath (dcmiij/))). Entom. [Cf. Demi- 
3.] A hnlf-sheath ; i.e. one of the two channelled 
organs of which the tubular sheaths, covering the 
ovipositors or stings of insects, are composed. 
Demi-sphere, a hemisphere : scc'Demi- 10. 
BemiM (dfmi’s), a. [ad. L. demiss-us let 
down, lowered, sunken, downcast, lowly, p<i. pple. 
of dmiiilfre to Demit. Cf. It. demisso * demissc, 
b.ise, submissc, faint ’ Florio, F. dMs out of joint, 
OF. desmis, also ‘ snbmitlcd, humble, subniissiue ’ 
(Cotgr.).] 

fl. Submissive, humble, lowly; also in bad sense, 
Abject, base. Obs. or arch. 

* 57 * J* Jonhs Bathes of Bath 11. ion, So demisse of 
nature. 1581 Savilk Tacitus’ Hist. 1. Hi. (1591) 30 Among 
the .seuerer sort Vitellius was thouglit base and denilsse. 
1596 Si'hNSKK Hymne Heavenly Laxv 136 He downe de- 
scended, like a most demissc And abiect tbr.ill. i6xa R. 
.Shki.uon Serm. St. Martin's 9 Spoken vneUfr correction of 
faith, and with demisse iciicrcnce. 1849 Jer. T'aylor Gt. 
Exemp. Ad Sec. xv. 4 8 .Sullen gestures or demiMi be- 
haviour. [x868 cf. Dkmik.snt.s».] 
t2. lit. Hanging down. Obs. 
a 1893 Ukvuhaki Rabelais in. xxviii. 237. 

1 3 . or the head or countenance : Hanging down, 
cast down, downcast. Obs. 

1588 Hrioht Melamh. xx. 121 Countenance denihiie, and 
haiiicing downe. 1834 Peaciiam Genii. Extre. 1. vii. aj 
Giving him ademisse and lowly countenance. 

1 4 . Of sound : Subdued, low. Obs. rare. 

1848 Gaule Cases Consc. 129 A demisse hollow muttering. 
6. Not. Depressed, flattened. 

Bemissioil ^ (dfmi'Jsn). [ad. L. demissidtt-em, 
n. of action from demittPre : see Demimh, Demit L] 
1. Abasement, lowering, degradation. Now rare, 
a 18^ Mrde Disc. Matt. m. 29 wks. (187a) r. 158 Adored 
with tlie lowest demission of mind, 1891-4 Norris /*raee. 
Disc, 171 This Demission of the Soul. (1883 American VI. 
214 Their omission or their demituion to a l^er rank.! 

1 2 . Dejection, depression, lowering of spiriU or 
vitality. Obs. 

16S8B L0t7NT Glossogr., Dtmissim, an abasement, faint- 
ness, abating. 1878 Norris Coll. Misc. ( 1699) lit Heaviness 
and demission of Spirit. 1719 Wodrow Carr, (184 j/ 1 X. 45 x 
Temptations to UeiniKsion. 



DEMISSION. 


Ig2 


■[ 3. /#/. Loweri^J^^ jjutting or I^jncUng down. 

1708 AV/ 7 . Apoilo No. 73. 3/x A . . Demission of his I^g. 
J741 ‘ IkTrBRTOM* /i/if. V. 65 The Demission or 

luinging down of ihe Head. 

Denti'Stion [a. K. dhUssion^ in OK. des 
mission^ * a demission, deposition, resignation, dis- 
mission, forgoing* (Cotgr.), n. of action from OF. 
desmetre, answering to late L. for di- 

missio^ whence the ^uivalcnts O1MI88ION, Dis- 
MtssnioN. From the identity of the j^refix with 1 .. 
r 4 '-, there is .a tendency in English to take the literal 
sense as * laying down ’ (De- 1).] 

1 . The action of putting away or letting go from 
oneself, giving up, or laying down {fsp. a dignity 
or office) ; resignation, relinquishment, alxiication. 

1577-87 Homnshku Ckron, II. 391/1 Concerning the 
qucencs dcmis'iion of hir crowne. and resignation thereof 
made to hir soime king Jani«*s the sixl. Ibid. III. 504/a, 

I shall neucr repugne to this resigiiiUioii, demission or 
yeehliiig vp. 16. . R. L'K.stuangb I j.i, Inexorable rigour is 
worse than a laschc demission uf sovereign authority. 17^ 
Cartk OrmoHdit U. 539 Aoply to his .Maiesty for a demis. 
sion of his charge. 1855 Milman Lof. Ckr. (iS64j VI. xi. 
vi. 466 That the Cardin.-ils were at liberty to receive that 
voluntary demission of the popedom. 

t b. Jipf. Rclinqiii.shinent of life ; death. Ohs. 

1735 Thomson /. fVvr/y iit. 458 And on the bed of pet^cc 
hU ashes laid ; A grace whicif 1 to his demission gave. 

ta. lit. i.etting down. Ohs. 

F. Hicks in Jasper Mayne tr. Lut'an if. 305 Ilcing 
King of the Gods, and able, by the demission of a coard, to 
draw up earth, and sea. 

3 . Sending away, dismission, rare. 
x8ix Chr 4 >K. in Ann. AV^r. 428 No fxirticular period is 
fixed for a dcinis.sion. 18x4 1 ;Anv Granvili.k Letters (rSo t) 

I. (.'hateaubriand*s deniissioii was., sudden and un- 
expected. j 

1 4 . ? Order for release. Ohs, \ 

1554 Churchw, Aec. Yattm (Somerset Rec. SfK.) 160 The j 
detiiy.ssyons of y corle for y men that where putt in there. 

Demi'SBionary, rare-^. [See Dkmis- 
.SION I .and ‘ Tending to lower, depress, or 

degrade ’ (Wclistcr iS64\ 

Demi'Bflioiiary, a.- rare-\ [See Demis- 
«ioN-and-AUV. C!l. V.dtlniissionnaire.] Pertaining 
to the transfer or conveyance of an estate. 

««4 in Wkhsii.h. i 

Bemi'SfioniBe, [Dk- Tl. 1.] tnms. To 
deprive of its cliaractcr as a mission. 

^ 1883 ..S 7 . Jaiucs'sCa i. 19 Apr. 3 To prevent them from fall- 
ing into foreign hands and becoming dc-iiiissioni/ud. 

t Betlli*88iir6f Ohs. [f. L. demiss-y jipl. 
stem of d^mitthe (I)kmit vX) + -IVE.] Downcast ; 
humble, submissive ; - ^ iDsfisH i, 3. Hence 

Demi'salvabr adv. 

i6m A’t’/rt/. Afecui's KiNgd, in IfnrL Afisc. (1808) I. 259 
lJut .Sir Thomas Roc. .would not so much derogate from hi> ; 
place, !o abase himself sodeniissivt-ly. 1630 Lokd Banians 
7a Tliey pray with demissive eyelids, a *763 Shksstonk 
Bssays .4 f'isiou, Wk<. 17^4 if. 121 The subjects, very 
onlcrly, rvpcnlaiil, .md demissive. 

+ Bemi'SSly, adrf. Oh.^, [f. Demih-s a. t -LY 2 ,] 
Submissively, humbly; abjectly, basely. 

*S 9 » Flokio, Kentissatnenic^ demislic, remi.slie, basely, j 
cowardly. X617 Hikron IVks. II. ^oo 'l'othiuke so demissefy 
and viiworthily of it selfe. 1610 Hoi.i.ano ( niuden's Brit. 

II. X3<j He most demisely bescccbelh . . he might now liaue 
experience of her merciful lenity. 

t Bemi'ssuess. Ohs. or arch. [f. as ];rcc. 

+ -XKSS.J Dejcctedncss, submissiveiicss, humility, 
abased manner. 

1803 Florio Afontaigne 147 (.’ato . . blamed them for their ‘ 
denii-vsnessc. 1849 IIciaver n. v. ifi8 Kxhihiiing ' 
an bumble reverence, with a sweet deinisscncss. xB88 Dwyck. 
Atuer, C&M/nw. III. Ixxxvii. jfi A kind of indtpendenct- 
of manner . . very difTcrent from the dcrni!»sncs.s of the hum. . 
bier cla.sKcs of the f)ld World. 

t Demi'SSOryi <z. Ohs. Varmnlof Di.mi.ssoky: 
cf. Dkmit v. ' 

«x xfiit Donne Ignat, Owe/. (i6;}s) 115 .Accompany ihcm 
with Certificates, and Demissory letters. X708 I. Ciiamhek- 
I.AVNF. St. Gt. Brit. 1. IK. 1.(1743)143 He must have Letters 
Demi.s!K>ry from the Hishop. 

Bemi-suit : see T>i3:.Mi- 3. 

Bemit (dfmiT), v.^ [ad. L. demitthe to send, 
put, or let down, to enst down, lower, sink, f. De- i 
I. I + mitli^re to send, etc. Cf. OF. demetre in .same 1 
sense.] I 

1 . trans. To send, put, or let down ; to cause to i 
descend ; to lower. 

x^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. fit. xxv, If they decline 
their necke to the ground, they ])rcsc:ntly demit and let fall 
the same [their IrainJ. it^x Falconkr Ship',vr. i. 'ITicsc 
soon dcinitted stay-s.nils next ascend. 1885 R. W. Dixo\ { 
ttiit. Ch. Eng, in. 442 I'his bill sceniA not to have been 
demitlcd by the peers. 

1 2 . fix;. To bring tlown, lower ; to let down, 
humble, abase. Ohs. 

x6xx W. Sci.ATER Key (i64y)64 Tovi’hoxc capacilie though 
it hauc pleased the Djrd to demit himself [ctc.l. <11619 
Fothkhbv Atheoin. 1 ‘rcf. (ifia?) iB The higliest pminis, 
which I haue carefully inde.'iuonrcd to Atoop and demit te, 
euen to the capacitic of the very lowest. 1656 Jeanrs 
AltJrt. Sckol. i)iv. T03 By taking on him the nature of man 
. . he demitted, or humhled himselfc. x688 Norris Tkeory 
Ltnie 173 When she, being Heaven.born, demits her noble 
&clf to such e.'uthly drudgery. 


+ 3 . ? To laydown as a supposition ; to suppose. 
* 58 ® , 1 - Hkvwood spider ^ F. xlii. 29 Let vs here demit : 
one spider and ten flue All lyke honest : who seeing two 
.sew at law, [etc.]. 

Beiili*t| v,^ [ad. Y,ddmetEret in OF. desenet-re, 
desmtU-rty i. des-, dis- + metlre to send, 

put, etc. : taking the place of I.*, dtmittire to send 
away, dismiss, release, put away, let go, lay down 
(office*), renounce, forsaicc, etc. ; cf. T)iBtti88 and 
DikiT. Chieflv used by Sottish writers.] 

1 , trans. To let go, send away, dismiss, arch, 
15x9 FKiTit iiA Ckr. Rdr. Wks. (1829) 473 That they, .lie 
compelled (as rharaoh was) to demit thy chosen children. 
1581^ JlisL yarnes 17 (1804) x68 Thairefler he demittit 
tlmnie friclie to pan tiuhatr they list. 1649 Bp. Outhrik 
; AA'mt. (1702I XI hfr. Jolin was demitted, and Balmiranoch 
< sent Prisoner to the Castle of Edinburgh. x6m J. Mac- 
i kenzik .yiVjft* London Di rty 47/1 Walker [was] demitted, 
j and Hamif reduced. t8x9 Carlyi.k Afisc. (1857) II. 33 Poor 
; J /ingchanip, demitted, or rather clisniisocd from Voltaire's 
! service. 

i t b. fix;. To send away, remit, refer. Ohs. 

1646 s: Bolton Arraignut, Err. 123 To the Scriptures 
doth God demit and send ns for the trysail of opinions. 

1 2 . I'o put away, part with, lot go. Ohs. 

1563 WinJet E'our .Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. x888 I. 109 
He gouis anc expres rommand to the innocent woman de* 
mil (and hir husband, to reni.aiii vnmariit or to be reconcilit 
to hir husband [tuatg. 1 Cor. 7). 1678 R. Harci.av ApoL 

Quakers ii. § 10. 45 These, though they cca.se not to dUl 
upon God. do nevertheless demit the Spirit. 

3 . To let go, resign, give up, lay down (an office 
or dignity) ; to abdicate. 

X567 111 Balfour Praetieks (1754)6 We [Mary Stewart] .. 
haue lenuncit and dcniiltit . . the ^ding and gouerning uf 
this our realme of Scotland. cxoioSih J. Melvit. A/m. 
(173s) 183 'rhe Queens Majesty had demitted the Govern- 
ment. 1678 Traus. Cri. Spain 26 [He] willingly demits 
his charge of President of Castile. 1798 Dallas A tner.^ Law 
Rep. ]. 107 We will, .not demit any part of her sovereignty. 
1855 Neil Boyd s Zion's FloniHrs Introd. 36 His cousin . .had 
demitted the Pi iricipalship of the University. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sik. StoU, 361 An Office which he demitted in 
1606. 

b. ahsol. To give up office ; to resign. 

1719 WiUiRow Corr. (18431 D. 451 Greatly tempted to 
demit. x8x8 Scott Rob Royxx. I advise him to get another 
clerk, that's .tH, for I shall certainly demit. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi.ix. 238 La Mcttrie h.Td to demit; lo get 
out of France rather in a hurry. x88o Daity Tet. 30 Nov,, 
But the Ritualists will neither submit nor demit. 
t 4 . To convey by lease, demise. Ohs, 

1774 Petit, in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnotk App. iii. 304 
In feu-farm let and demitted. 

+ 6. To .send out. Oh, 

(Perhaps Iwlongs lo Dkmit t'.L from De- I. 9.] 

1672 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. lu. xvi. (cd. 6 i6i\ Thi.s. . 
i.s rather generated in the head, and perhafis demitted and 
.sent from thence by .salival conducts and passages. X756 
P. Brownk yntuttica u)t Tlic rib . . tapers from the base lo 
the to(i . . dcinitting its connected ribs or foliage equally on 
both side.s. 

Bemi-tint. Painting, ’i Obs. [Demi- ii.] 
A lialf tint ; a lint intermediate lietwcen* the ex- 
treme lights and strong sliades of a painting; 
applied also to broken tints or tcitiary colour- 
shades. 

xi$xGrafisdun Jrnl, No. ig Thc Touch, which ko skil- 
fully l)!ends different Colours, .is called hy the IViintcrs the 
Dcmi-lint. ^ X798 Trans. Soe. Eurourag. Arts XVI, 287 
Those derni -tints which c’onducc so much to the brilliancy 
of a picture. cx8ix Fuseli Led. Art v. (i848.» 467 He 
<locs not sufficiently connect W'ith breadth of demi-tint the 
two extremes of his masses. 18x4 Blackw. Alag. XV. 146 
'I’hey have none of the demi-tints to study. 

TIence De'mi-tinted a. 

Examitwr lyjli Ci'cam-colourcd and dcmi-linled city 
and mid-dist.nnce. 

Demi- toilet : see Demi- i i. 

Be*]lli*tone. ? Ohs. [Demt- 9, 1 1 ; cf. Fr. demi- 
ton.'] a. Painting. Demi-tint, b. Musie. 
.Skmitone. 

x8ix R. H. in F.xamhu'r 4 May 283/x 'J’hc yellowish grey 
demi-tonc which covers the trees acros.s the middle of the 
canvass. x8x8 in Wkhstek. 

t Demitune. obs, s^DEMi-ToNKb. 

X598 Florio Sewitono, a demitunc, or halfe note in 
iiiiisickc. 

Beuitirga (de*mi2)jd3, drmi-). [mod. ad. Dr. 
bijiuoupy'Ui i,r,attnizcd demiiergus)y lit. public or 
skilled worker, f. 817^07 of the people, public 1 
-f/iyos, -working, worker : cf, F. demiurge. The 
Dr. and Lat. forms demiurgos, -urgns (dfmi-, 
dcmiifMg^s), were in earlier use. (So in i6th c. F. 
demiourgoftf Rabelais.)] 

1 . A name for the Maker or Creator of the world, 
in the IM.ntonic philosophy; in certain later systems, 
ns the GnoUic, conceived as a being subordinate 
to the Supreme Behig, and sometimes as the author 
of evil. 

X678 CunwoRTH inteit. Syst, 259 Zeus . . in Plato . . some- 
times . . is taken for the DeiniurgusorOpificerof the World, 
as in Cratylus. 1793 T. Taylor Plato, /ntrod. to Timneus 
402 By the demiurgus and father of the world we must 
understand J upiier. 1840 Browning .Sordeih v. 400 * Better/ 
say you, * merge At once all workmen in the demiurge/ 1867 
J. H. Stiri.ing tr. SchwegUrt Hist. Philos, fed. 8) 83 
{Plato) Demiurgus, by model of the etcnial ideas, has 
fa.shionedit[the wurld)in perfection. 1873 Whitney Orient, 


BBMOBILXZX. 

Rtnd. 94 The Hindu supreme Ood is. .serarateti by a whole 
series of dcmiuiges from all care of the universe. s88i 
Farrar Early Ckr. II. 356 Dje Manichee.H subsequently 
argued, that there were two Gods~one the supreme and 
illtmitable Deity . . the other a limited and imperfect De- 
miurge. 

2 . ( 7 r. Hist, The title of a magistrate in certain 
ancient Greek states, and in the Aebsean League. 

Ix6do Holland Livy xxxii. 823 iStanf.), He was a de- 
minr^s.] i8r^ Thirlwali. Greece VI II. ixi. 102 The num- 
ber of the demiurges seems, .to have been limited to ten. 

transf. x88$ Sir H. Taylor Autobiog. II. 39 Such pres- 
sures of official work . . had lieconie frequent since the 
retirement of the Demiurge, James Stephen. 

Hence \mnce-wds.) Damlu'rgeoiig 0., of the 
nature of a demiurge ; Demiu'rgissn, the doctrine 
of a demiurge ; Bamln'rgiii-slilp. 

x88a Stevenson Familiar Studies Pref. xs Our demiurge- 
ous Mrs. Grundy smiles apologetically on its victims, itto 
A. Gray Z.r//. (1B93) 695, 1 am amused at I'rofcssor . . .’s 
substitution of dcniiuretsm for evolution. xW in Century 
AL\g. XXXll. xxfi The prowling theosophies and demiur- 
cism.s that swarm in from the Timlio or unreason. 
Carlyle Past St Pr. iv. viii. (1872) 253 Unheard-of Dc- 
miurgus-ships, Priestlioods, aristociacics. 

Deminrno Cdcmiit)'jd5ik, d/-), a, [ad. Gr. 
brjistovpyiK-uSy f. lirffuovftyh : see -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to the Demiurge or his work ; creative. 

1678 Ci'owoRTH Intell. Syst. 306 Amclius . . supposcih 
these three Minds and Demuirgick Principles of his to lx; 
both the same with Plato's ' Three Kings ' and with Orpheus 
his ' Trinity*. X793 T. Taylor FlafOy Introd.^ to Twneus 
370 He places over the universe a demiurgic intellect and 
an intelligible cause. X819 G. S. Fauek Dispens. (1823) I. 
63 Adam will have been created in the course of the sixth 
demiurgic day. X869 F'.^ rrar Fam, Speech i. (1873) 1 1 1 'hal 
the creation was the result of a fiat articulately .spoken hy 
the demiurgic voice. X879 J. J. Young Ceratn, A rt 86 'fhe 
scar.Tbieus was the emblem of the demiurgic god PhtluL 

tDeminTgical. <2- Oh, « prec. 

x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Pefence 92 I'he demiurgical or in- 
stnimentall meanes, the word of God read or preached. 2653 
H. Moke Conjeet, Cabbat. (17x3] 172 These two Principles 
. . the one Active or Demiurgicai, the other Passive or 
Material. 1678 CunwORi it Jnteii. .Sysi. 31^ It is one and 
the same deniiurgical Jupiter th.it is praisecl both by Orpheus 
and Plato. *79*/!'. Taylor tr. Comment. Procius I. 58 
Demiurgical medicine. 

Hence Bamln'xgioElly adv. 
x8x6 G. S. Fauek Orig. Fagan Idol. IIJ. 67 He demiurgi- 
cally rene\v.s the w*holc appearance of nature. 1851 — Alany 
Aianshns (1862) 102 God acted demiurgically through the 
intervention of a Material Body. 

Bemiurgos, -us : see I^emiuroe. 

Demi* vambrace : sec Dkmi- 3. 

Bemi-vill. Constit. Hist. rare. [AK . demie 
vile half town or vill.] A half-vill or * town * ; 
the half of a vill (when this was divided between 
two lords) as a political unit. 

The Anglo-French word occurs frequently in the .St.itutc 
cited, but in the Kecoicl cd. is translated hal/down. 

x'xxoo .Stat. A*.iv/<‘r (? 14 Kdw. I) Stal. I. 2x0 Lc.s nuns de 
totes Ics viles, dciiiic viles, e hanieicz, ke sunt on son Wap', 
Hundred e Franchise [f ransL 'I’lie names of ail the Towns, 
Half-towns, and Hamlets, within his WapenLike, etc.]. 1765 
Blacik.stone Comm, 1. Inir<^. iv. xii The .statute of Exeter, 
which make.s frequent mention uf entire villa, dcmi-vills, and 
hamlets. 

Bemi-vol: see Demi- i. 

Demi-VOlte (dc miivJnlt). Manage, [Drmi- 6 .] 
One of the seven artificial motions ot a horse : 
a half- turn made with the fore legs raised. 

<1x648 I.ii. Hkkhert Life (x886) 74 Having a horse th.it 
W.1S excellent in performing the (Icmivolie. x8o8 .Scoi r 
Alarm, iv. xxx. And making deini-voUc in air. 2884 K. L. 
ANDEHiiuN Alod. llorsemnnskip 11. xii. 121 The horse may 
be made to traverse in lines and demi-voltcs lo the left. 

t Be'lIli-VOW:el. Ohs. rare, A semi-vowel. 

x6xx Florio, .Semiuocate, a demic vowcll. 

Bemi-wolf: see Demi- ii. 

Bemi-woirld. nome-wd. ~ Dsmi-monde. 

x86x Times 3 Sept. 5/5 The hyc-world . . which the French 
call the demi-monde . . The demi-wurld or bye-world is an 
alluring theme. 

Bemi-wosted : see Demi-ostade. 
t Be]i&i*xtiirei Oh, [f. De- I. 5 + Mix- 
ture.] Mixture of things which are themselves 
formed by mixture : cf. Decomposition I, Deooh- 

VOVND, 

2697 J. Sergeant So/id Philos. 337 The Intermediate 
Colours are made by the Mixture and Oemixlun*. of those 
Extreams. 

Bemme, obs. form of Dim v, 

Bem-me, demmy, demn : see Dxm 
Bemmyt, obs. f. dammed \ see Dkm v,^ 
Bomobiliie (d/m^u bilaiz), V. [De- 11 . 1.] 
Irans. 'Po reduce from a mobilized condiHou ; to 
disband fforces) so as to make them not liable to 
be movea in military service. 

x88a Standard 23 Oct. 5/3 It has been decided to de- 
mobilise those Reserve iiien. 189a Times 15 Aug. 6/t The 
mobilized ships having first been inspected, will return to 
their respective ports and be demobilized forthwith. 

Hence DemoibiUiatloii, the action of demobiliz- 
ing, reduction of forces to a peace footing. 

x866 Spectator 14 Apr. 397/2 Austria has demanded the 
de-mohilization of the Pmsrian army. x68s Aiemeh. Exam, 
26 Aug. 5/4 An order . . for the demobilisation of the First- 
class Army Reserve. 



BBMOCmAOT. 


XNimOOVacy Korms: 6-7 de- 

momoie» 6-7 (p) -oratiO} 7 (9) -oraty, 7- -oraoy. 
fa. F. diumraiu (-s/), (Orcsme 14th c.), a. metl. 
L dinwcraiia (in 13th c. L. transl. of Aristolic, 
attrib. to William of Mocrbeke), a. Gr. StjfioKparia 
popular govemmenti f. the commons^ the 
people + •itfiorta in comb. Kp&rot rule, sway, 
authority. The latinized form is frequent in early 
writers, and democratkf -craty^ in 1 6-1 7th c.] 

1 . Government by the ]^ople ; that form of go> 
vemment in which the sovereign power resides in 
the people as a whole, and is exercised either 
directly by them (as in the small republics of anti- 
quity) or by officers elected by them. In mod. use 
often more vaguely denoting a social state in which 
all have equal rights, without hereditary or arbitrary 
differences of rank or privilege. 

(lOi Elvot Goff. i.ii. An other publique weale was amonge 
the Atheniensls, where cqualitie was of astate atnoiige ttie 
Mople . . Thi!$ inaner of Kouernaunce was called in grt^ke. 
Vemocratiat in latine, Popularis fntentiat in uitglisshe tlte 
rule of the comminaltie.] 1^76 Flkming PanopL liftst. 108 
Democracte, when the multitude have govcmcment. xs86 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad, Detnocratie, where free ' 
and fioore men being tlie greater number, are lords of the ! 
estate. x6a8 Wither Prii. Kcutemb. 267 Were 1 in Switzer- ' 
land 1 would maintaiiic Dcinocrity. 1664 H. More Mvsi. | 
inuj, 5x4 Presbytery verges nearer toward Popiilrtcy or Pc- 
mocracy. xBax Byhon May (A'Arvw/m), Wl'iat is.. | 

democracy?— an aristocracy of blackguards. 1836 Gkn. F. j 
TuoMrsoN Kxcrc. (1842) IV. xyi Democracy mean.s the 
community’.s governing through its representative.*! for it.s ' 
own benefit. xSgo PaU Mall G. 25 N ov. j/i * Progress of all 
through all, under the leading of the best and wisest w.i.s 
Ms [Mazzini’s] dermition of democracy. 

b. A State or community in which the govern- 
ment is vested in the people as a w hole. 

XS74 WiiiTCiFT Dcf. Aunnv. iii. Wks. (1851) 1 . 394^ In re- 
spect that the people are not secluded, but have their interest 
in church-matters, it is a democraiy, or a popular estate. 
x6o7ToI'SELl Four-/. ^r<w/jr(i6s8.' 97 Dcinocratics do not 
nourish game and pleasures like unto Monarchie.s. 1614 
Br. Haix Recoil. Treat, 73a Nothing . . can bee more dis- 
orclerlie, then the confusion of your Democracie, or popular 
.state. 1671 Mu.ton R. iv. 269 Tliose ancient whose re- 
sistless eloquence Wielded at will that fierce democrat)*. 
1794 S. Wii.i.fAM.s Vermont 342 In the ancient dcincKracics 
the public business was transacted in the assemblies of the 
people. 1804 Svn. Smith Mor, Philos, xvi. (iSso) 237 In tin* 
fierce and eventful democnttics of Greece and Rome. x88f 
JowKTT Thucyd, I. Xi7 We are called a dein«X’racy, for 
the administration is in the hands of the many and nut of j 
the few. j 

1607 Walkington Oj»t. Class Ba Tyrannizing as it were j 
over the Demo( ratic of base and vulgar actions, a j 
J. Smith *Sel. Disc. ix. xi. t i8ai ) 410 In wicked men there is 
a democracy of wild lusts and passions. 1885 J Maki'inkaii | 
lypes F.ih. Th. I. 27 All tliese . . are not left side by . 
side .IS a democracy of real being. 

2 . That class of the people which has no here- ! 
(litary or special niiik or privilege; the common | 
people (in reference to their political powt^r'. 

.O.. U.. . ... J //.*./ II ..;.* T’l... n... 


the 

of the people whose injury i.s the mtwl manilcst, h.Tve got or 
taken the title of the ‘dcnuxirncy For nobody that has ; 
taken care of himself, is ever, in these days, of the demo- 1 
cracy. .'J'he political life of the English democracy, may he 
said to date from the 2i.st of January 1841. 1868 Mii.i. in j 
Fng. 4 Ireland Feb., When the demixrracy of one country i 
will join hands with the democracy of another. ! 

3 . Democratism, rare, I 

z8s8 Miss Mui.ock 7 . Halifax It seems th.*il demo- | 

cr.'my is rife in your neighbourhood. j 

4 . U. S. politics, a. The pi incii)lcs of the Demo- 
cratic party; b. 'The members of the Democratic 
party collectively. 

1615 H. Ci.AY Priv. Corr. 112. I am [alleged to be] a de- 
.seller from democracy. 1848 V. Herald 13 lune (Bart- 
IcM), The election of 1840. .was carried by.. false charges 
against the American democracy. 1868 in (i. Rose ( 7 /. ^ 
Country That resolution adopted by the Maine Derno- ; 
cracy in Mate Convention at Augusta. x89f LmotlC s /W///.1, ; 
Biglffw P,f Note 301 One of the leaders of the Northern j 
Democracy during the war, and the presidential nominee j 
arainst Lincoln in 1864. j 

DemocraBian, var. of D£Mooa.itian Obs. j 
Damoorat (de-m^iknet). Also 8 -crate, [n. | 
F. dimocrate <1790 in Hatzf.), formed from dimo’ 1 
cratie Democracy, on the model of aristocraie.] 

1 ., An Adherent or advocate of democracy ; ori^^. 
one of the republicans of the French Revolution of 
1 790 (opposed to aristocrai), 

1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg, 119/3 The democrates [ 
had already strippra the nobility of all ^wer. 1791 Gibhon ; 
Misc. Works (1814) 1 . 340 Even our democrats are more 1 
reasonable or more discreet, a 1794 — A utid/iog. Wks. 1796 ! 
1 . x8i The clamottr of Uie triuinpliant democrates, 1840 j 
Carlyle Heroes vi, Napoleon, in his first period, was a ^ic ; 
DemocraL xINi Help* Comp, Solit, ii. (1874) 15 1 00 aflec- ; 
donate a regard for the people to be-a democrat. 

2 . U,S, politics, A member of the Democratic 
party ; tiee Drmoor.\ttc a. 

s»8 WAEHwr.TOM i^r/. Writ 1893 XIV, 103 You could as 
*eoS scrub the blackamore white as change the principle of 
a profeet Democrat. 1809 K kndall Trav. 1 1 1 , lx. s A demo- 
crat is an anti-federalist. 1^7 H. Clay Prlv. C orr. 5^ 

He mu.st say whether he is Whig or Democrat. s888 
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Bryce Atuer. Comtuw. II, iti. liii. 333 Due of these two 
parties c^ried on, under the name ofDcmncruts, the dogmas 
and traditions of the JefTcrsoiiian Republicans. 

3 . U. S. A light four-w’hceled c.art with several 
seats one behind the other, and usually drawn by 
two horses. * Originally called democratic wagon 
(Western and Middle U.S.) Cent, iJict, 

1890 S. J. Duncak.S'a:. Departure 26 The vehicle was, in the 
language of the country, a ‘democrat’, a high four-wneelt'd 
c.Trt, painted and varnished, with douhlo .sAts, one liehind 
the other. 1894 Auctioneer's Cntal, (New York', Dciho- 
crat Wagon in good order. 

4. attrib. ^Democratic, rare. 

18x7 Coleridge Piog. Lit. Lx. 186 He ..talked of pur- 
pose in a dcniucral way in order to draw me out. X890 
spectator 15 Nov. 67A whether a little fanner, .is going to 
rule the DenuKrrat Party in America. 

i‘ Deiiiocva*tian, a. atuU^. Obs, Also7-8iAu. 
[f. mcd.L. dcmocraiia Democracy + - am.] 

A. adj, -J* Democratic. 

*574 J- Jones Nat. Peginning Crmo, Things 33 ITic Dcino- 
ciatian cominen wfuilth . . is the gouemmeut of the ^tetiplc ; 
where all their counsel] and adtiise is had tOi|;clhcr iti one., 
1803 Sussex Chron. in Spirit Public yrnls. (1804) Vil. 248 
Under the Dcmocratian flag. 

B. sb. = Democrat. 

X658 R. Franck AV» 7 A. /Ifrw/. (i8ai) 36 When Uemocra- 
siaiis dagger the Crown. 

Deiuooratio (demtf|knx.-tik), a. (sb.) [a. F. 
democnitiijue^ ad. mcd.L. democratic- us ^ a. (Ir. 
diy/ioE/MiTiif-dt, f. hjfioKparia Democuauv : see 
-IC.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterizetl by, demo- 
cracy ; .Advocating or uphoMing democracy. 

x6oa Wak.vrr .4lb. Eng. x. Ivii. (ifita) 250 Aristocratick 
gouernment iior I )cmocr;itick pleas'd. 1790 M a nn in I. ett. 1. it. 
Men (Camden) 433 All is in a flame bet ween the Aristocr.'itic 
and Democratic parties fin France). 1837 H r. Mahtinkau 
Soc. Amer. III. 255 The most democrat ii* of nations is 
religious at heart. 1874 Green Short Hht. \\\\. 9 5. 5‘*8 
No Church constitution h:is proved in practice so demo- 
CMtic as that of .Scotland. 

2 . U,.S. politics. (With capital D.) Name of the 

political party originally called Anti-Fcderal .and 
afterwards Democratic' kepmblican, which favours 
strict interpretation of the Cunstilution with regard 
to the jxiwors of llie geni rnl government nnd of 
individual States, nnd the least ixissiblc interference 
with local and individual liberty ; in opoosition to 
the party now (since 1854) called Keptfldkan 
(formerly called ami U'higs). b. I’erlain- 

ing to the Democrsitic party, as La Democratic 
measure \ 

r x8oo T. Twining Trt%v, America in 1796 (1894^ 51 Dno 
of the pt'tiicip.'il meml)crs of lh« op|K»Mtion. or of llu*. anti- 
federal or deiniKratic parly. i8ia in Niles' Register 96 
Harford, llaltimorc, Wa.slii!igli>n and Ouecn-Anu.-s h.'ive re- 
turned 4 Demfx:ralio members.. Fcder id nmjority liii Mary- 
land House] 32. 1839 W. L. Garrison in Li/e 1 1 . 312 Both 
the Whig and Democratic parties have consuUe«.l the wishes 
of aholitmuisls. x86o Bartlkit Diet. A mer. 507 What was 
Whig doctrine in 1830 may be JlenuHTalic doctrine in i85<j. ; 
/bid. 508 'I'bc three Deinocrntic prcsiilcnls, J.Tcksoii, Van j 
Bureii, and Polk. x888 Bhyck yf ///<?/*. Canintw. II. in. liii. 
340 The autonomy of coii)niuniiic.s . . has been the waleh- i 
word of the Democratic party. 

tB. sb. * Democrat i. Obs, j 

i63B-'9 PurioHS Diary (182B) IV. 232 IJic democratics of 
our age went ujhmi another principle. 1681 G. Vernon Pn/. 
to Hey tin's De Jure Pnritatis E/isc.^ This argument i.s 
known loo well by our .\utbEpiscopal Democralitks. 

DeUOCratioal (dcm^ikncTikfil), a. {sb,) [f. 
as prec. -f - Democuattcj i. 

Hay any ll’otk It is Moiiaichicall, in rcganle of 
our head Christ, Arislocraticall in the Eldership, and 
Democralicall in the people, 1608 D. T. P'ss. Pot. 4 Mor. 
4h, Ostracismes practiced in those Dcmocrniicall and 
Popul.ar suites of cider times. r686 in Somers Tracts I. in 
The Democratic;!! M.m, that is never quiet under any 
(ioveniment. 17^1 Bi^swkli. Johnson 21 Mar. an, 1775 
I abhor bi.s Whiggish democralical notions .md prupensities. 
18^ Grotk ii.lxiv.fi 862 )V. 5 .>i 'i'hc levy was in fact 

as democratic.*!! and .'i-s equalising as.. on that mcmor.ihle 
occ.asion. 

tB. sb. ^Democrat I. O/^j. 
i6sx Homnc.s Lesdath. 11. xxii. 122 Aristocraticalls and 
Deinocraticalls of old lime in Greece, 1679 • - Pehenwth 1. 
Wks. VI. 199 llte thing which those dcuKtcr.aticals chiefly 
then aimed at, was to force the King to call aj[>arliainem. 
1714 E. Lkwis Letter to Ssvi/t 6 July, He is in with the 
tlemocratical.s. 

Demooratically (deiimkrsc'tikali), adv, [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In aaemocratic manner ; acconling 
to the principles of democracy. 

1603 Ii0Li.AND Plutarch's Mor. 647 They were not sum- 
mon^ aristocratically, .but invited democratically and aAcr 
a popular manner to Supper, xyox R. Burke in P/s Cotr. 
(1844) in. 300 Ho is supposed to Tw very democratically in- 
clined. 1839 FraseVs Mag. XIX. 149 Ho talked demo- 
craticully with Lord Stanhope, conscrv.itively with Mr, Pitt. 
x888 Bryck a mer. Comnno. 1. 36 Persons .so democratically- 
minded AS Madison and Edmund Randolph. 

Demooratiflable, a. nonce-wd. [f. ^democra' 
tify (f. Democrat -f •ft) + -able.] Capable of 
being converted into a democrat. 

181a Shelley Let. in Dowden L/e 1 . 245 , 1 have met with 
no determined Republicans, liut I have found some who are 
clcniocratifiahle. 
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Deatoeratiantt (droyknetiiVio). (f. Dkmo- 

COAT -F -ISM.] Democracy as a principle or system. 

1793 Burke /W iV^ /////« Wks. VU. 138 Between the 
rabble of systems, Fayettelsni, Condorceklsm, Monarchism, 
or Democratism or Federalism, on the one .^de, and the 
fundamental law.s of France on the other. <854 Tails 
MagA. 655 The red c.ip of democratism. 

tJDaniO'cratiit, obs, [f. a.a prcc. -f -ist.] 
A partisan of democracy; »DSMorRAT i. 

1790 Burke Fr. Ret*. 83 You will smile here at the con- 
si.stency of those democrat ist.s. X791 Hist, in Ann. Reg, 2x3 
By the arts (tf the democratists they were plunged into 
a civil war uf the most horrid kind. 

Democratisation (d/tiv’:kn\taiz^<’Jdn). [f. 

next ♦ -ATioN.] The action of rendering, or pro- 
(X'ss of iRicoming, deniocnatic. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 10 The art ha.s not improved 
under this democratization. x888 Bryce Anter, Comnno, 
II. II. xxxviii. S3 It is u perio^l of the democratization uf all 
institulion.s, a democrati/uiion due., to the influence.. of 
French republican ideas. 

Damocratise (d/mp'kral9iz\ v, Hi. V. ddmo- 
cratisevs f. d/mocrate^ 'Cralie ; see -IZR.J 

1. trans, *Jb render democratic; to give a do- 
inociatic character to. 

X798 W. Tayi.or in Monthly A'rt'. XXVII. 583 Not to 
dvinucriilize any one of the great continental powei-s. X83X 
Blackw. Mag. XX X. 398 llie leiMlcn< y of the measure was 
todtf muenitize. . the lonstitiition. 1888 Br vce .4 mer. Contnnv. 
11 , II. xl. 84 The State (lovcrnmcnt, whieh is nothing I :v<^ 
the coliiiii.Tf government developed and sumewhat democra- 
tized. 

2 . inlr. To become democratic, {rare.) 

1840 Tail's .Ma^. VII. 5116 'I'he fact that we arc democra- 
tising must be evident. 

I fence Demo'oratiied ppl. a . ; Demo'oratiiing 

vbl, sb, and ppl. a . ; D«mo‘oratli«r, one who de- 
mocratizes. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 326/2 The democratizing of the Hon.se of 
Coinmons. i88a Mall G. 6 Oct. 3 A new .md dernocTu- 
ti/ed kcfuicm Ciiib. x888 Bkvce Amer. Commiv. II, 11. xlii. 
113 The democr.'itizing constitution of 1S46. 1893 Nation 
21 Sept. 207/3 Nothing mure dcinucratic .snd democratizing 
. . has cYer cman.iicd even from the 'd'orics hi the days of 
their grtuitest distress. 

Democraty, early variant of Democracy. 
Bemocritean (d/nif' kritf tli)), a. [f. L. DN 

mocriti’US (or -zV/J, Dr. AfjpoKpiTH^oi) of or per- 
taining to Democritus 4* -an.] Of, {Xfi taining to, or 
after the style of Democritus, a Greek philosopher 
of the 5th century B.c. (known ns Lhe laughing 
I>hilosoj)her ’), or of his atomistic or other theories. 
So t Domo oTital tr., 9 «moori‘tio a. [I .. Dimo- 
r;7VfV-f/.r], t a., in same sense; 
tBamooxi’tloal n., after the style ortheorics of De- 
mocriln.s; D. stories ( fabuhv Demoentiem}^ incredi- 
ble stories of Natural History; f l>E8ao'orlti8m, 
the practice of IXariucritus in laughing at every- 
thing. 

a 1617 Baynk Diocesans Tryall (1621) 80 Ak all but 
Mortdms and such Dcniucritali spirits doe aflirmc. 

BLt.WKK Anthvpomet. Ep. Ded., lo summoii Deinocrttical 
Atonies to congliihate into an intellectual Form. 

WuTMUx Cdossogr.^ Demotritkk, mucking;, jeering, laughing 
at every thing. 1068 H. Mork Div. Dtal. 1. xxvi. 1x713) 53 
'i'hc Existence of the ancient Dcmocritish Vacuum, ifiyii 
Sir T. Bkownk Lett. Friend xxiv. 11881 > 143 liis sober con- 
tempt of the world wrought no Deinucritism or Cynici.sm, 
no I.'iiighing or snarling at it. 1678 CrnwoRT 11 In tell. .^yst. 
Prof., The l)t;moci*itick Fate, is nothing hut The Material 
Necessity of all things withuiii a God. lyas Bailey Frasm, 
Colloq, \ 394 (D.) Not to mention deiiiocritical stories, 

do we not find . .that there is a mighty disagreement between 
an o.'vk and an olive-tree? 1845 Mad kick Aior. 4 Met. Phi/os. 
in Encycl. Mttrop. II, 627/1 The Democritic concourse of 
utoins. iSsS Milman I.at. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. iii 137 The 
Dcmocrilean notions of actual images winch .. pass from tlic 
object lo the sense. 1888 J. Mak'Iineau Studv Relig. 1 . 11. 
i. 214 A physiologist so Democritenn ns Haeckel. 
Danio'aod, ///. n- [f- F. dhnod/y p.*!. ppic. of 
d/modcr to put out of fashion (f. Du- 1 . 6 + mode 
ftLshiun) 4- -ED,] That has gone out of ihshion. 

Temple Par Mag. Mar. 436 Despite its deiiiixlcd 
raging Romanticism, ifl^x Sat. lies?. 17 Oct. 457/2 Any- 
thii^so demoded ns hiistifying. 

ilDemodez (dPmt^deks). y.oot. ’ [mod.]^. ; f. 
Gr. fat *f m woud-wonii.] A genus of 
parasitic mites, of which one species, D, follicU' 
lorumt infests the hair follicles and sebnceoiift 
follicles of man and domestic animals. 

1876 Peneden's An/m. Parasites 134 The dog harbours 
.*1 demudex which causes it to lo.se Us hair. 1876 Duiimino 
Dis. Skin 585. 

Demoore, obs. form of Demur. 
Deill0g0rg0li;d/:mttgF'4gdn). Myth, PateL. 
DemogorgbUy having the form of a derivative of 
Gr. people + yopybt grim, terrible, whence 
To/rydt Gorgon ; but of uncertain origin : see below.] 
Name of a mysterious and terrible infernal deity. 
First mentioned (so far as known) by the Scholiast (I.ac- 
tantiufl or Liitatius Placidus. ? r4so)on StatiuH 'PAeb. iv. 516, 
•as the name of the great nether deity invoked in magic rites. 
Mentioned also by a scholia.st on Lucan Pharsalia vi. 749. 
Described in the Repertorium of Conrad de Mure (7^3) as 
the primordial God of ancient mythology ; so in the Genea- 
logia Dtorum of Boccaccio. The latter appears to be the 
source of the word in modem literature ( Ariosto, Spenser, 
Milton, Shelley, etc.). 
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[By some supposed to be » corr^ion of 3 i|fi(ovp>^ Demi- | 
urgus; but this is very doubtful. The medHeval writers con- j 
nect it with itsmtion (Demon), and explain it as m«anin|; | 
cither dxmoHtbut t*rr&r [terror to demons), or ttrrihihs 
dx$H0H (terrible demon). From its connexion with magic, 
it may be a disguised form of some Oriental name.] 

1590 Spknsek /’*. O , I. V. ee Othou [Night] most auncient 
Grandmother of all . . Which wast beaot in D«mogo^on*s 
hall. xMy MitruN P, L, 11. 965 And by them stood OrciKs 
and Adcs, and the dreiided name Of Demogorgon. i68x 
DRV»EN.S>./’''rnirv. xx He’s the first begotten of Beelzebub, 
with a face as terrible as Demogor]rou. 1705 Pi'ksiiall 
Meek, Macrocatm 85 The Saline, and Sulpburious Vapours, 

I take to he the True Demogorgon of the Philosophers, or 
Grandfather of all the Heathen Gods, Le. Mettals. iSei 
SHEI.1.KY Ptvmeth, Ifnb, t. S07 All the powers of nameless 
worlds . . And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom. 1850 
KstoHTi.Ky Faity Mythoi, 45s According to Ariosto, Demo- 
gorgon hM a splendid temple palace in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, whither eve^ fifth year the Fates arc all .summoned 
to appear before him, and give an account of their actioii.s. 

Mmograplier ((ifmp*grafdj). [f. Demo 
oaapuy: see -GiiAPfiisK.] One versed in demo* 
gr^hy. 

188s P. Gedoeb ill Natun* No. fizz. 5Z4 The cronoinic 
labours of the ge^rapher. .and the demographer. 

Bemograpnio (demt^igrrelik), a. [f. next : 
see -OBAPHic.j Of or pertaining to demography. 

t88s Lond, AM. Rtcerd No. 86. 311 This proportion, .has 
no demographic Interest. x8pi Siott. Ltaner 11 .Aug. 4 In 
the demographic sectioit there arc to be iiive.stigate<r some 
social problems of more than usual intricacy. 
Bdinogrflipliy ([dtmp*gr&ri). [mod. f. Gr. brjfAos 
pe^le + -ypaipta writing, cfescription (see -cu.vi'H y) : 
cf. ¥. ddmographit. Journal des ^conomisteSt April 
1878.] That branch of anthropology which deals 
with the life’Conditions of communities of people, 
as shown by statistics of births, deaths, diseases, etc. 

z88o Libr. Univ. Knond. V. a6o Two .section.^ of general 
anthropology, viz. : x, aiitliropology proper, .z, demography, 
which, .treats of the statistics of health and disease. 188a 
AiktHaeum r6 Sent. 374/1 The fourth International Congress 
for Hygiene and Demography was held last week at Geneva. 

Bonioid (drmoid), a. [ad. Gr. Siffiouiris vulgar, 
f. the commons, the people : sec -oin.] Usetl 
of a type of animal or plant which by its common- 
ness or abundance characterizes a geographical 
region or a period of time; especially of the 
characteristic fossil type of a geological formation. 

itts H. G. Seki.ky Phillips Mnn, of Ceot, t. 437 I’he 
abundant demoid types, wnich arc termed characteristic 
fo&silft, for their abundance is such th.it strata are easily 
recognised by them. Every formation has its demoid types ; 
whi(^ in the Primary rocks arc generally brachioiwds, 

W. H. Hi'OLb.STON in Crol. 128 The relations of * 
a thoroughly demoid type are pretty wide. 

II Bemoita'Ue* [mod.F. (d;’mwazfl', from 
earlier damoiselle : see Dahhel.] 

1 . A young lady, a maid, a girl. 

Occurs in^ x6th c. for e.irlicr damoiselU, dattnsell (see 
[)a.m&kl) in modern writers, in reference to France or 
other foreign country. 

ijpw Caxton's Ckron, Eng. t. 8 b/i A gentyl demoysell 
{ed. xapa damisellj that was wonder fayre. X76a Si eks'k 
Ltit. Wks. (X83Q) 750/a <.Stanf.), A month's pl.iy with a 
French Demoiselle. 1814 Bvron fuan xv. xlit, A dashing 
demoiselle of good estate. 1884 Hcntkr 8c Wjiyik Afy 
Ducats iii. (18B5) 38 One student, skating along with his 
demoiselle, has dinnoned against another. 

2 . Zool. a. The Numidian Crane {Anlhropoidct 
vtr^) ; so called from its elegance of form. 

1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 374 Six Demoiselles of Numidia, 
a Kind of Crane. 1766 [bid, I. VI. a 10 The next 1 shall 
mention is the Grus Numidica, Numidian crane, or De- 
moiselle. i86a Ckantbers' Encytl. 484 The Numidian 
demoiselle is remarkable, .for elegance and symmetry of 
form, and grace of deportment. 

b. A dragon-fly. 

(x8i6 Kirby & Sr. Entouiol. (1S18) I. 276 Die name given 
to them in England, ' Dragon flies seems much more ap- 
plicable than ' Uemoiselles * by which the French distinguish 
them.] 1844 G0.S.SR in Zoologist II. ^Qr) Thus I contracted 
an acquaintance with these dentoisclUs. 

Bemolater (dimpdatdi). nonce-wd. [f. 
people + -I.ATKR: cf. idolater,] A worshipper of 
the common people. So Demoma'nioo, one madly 
attached to the common people. 

1886 Sat. Riv. S3 May 70^3 Friendly portrait of a demo- 
cracy by democrats, by demagogues, by demotnaniacs even, 
and demoiaters. 

Banolisll (dfmplij), v, [a. F. ddmlUs-y 
lengthened stem of ddmolir (1583 in Idttre), ad. 

L. demolirJ to throw down, demolish, destroy, f. 
Dr- I. 6 ^ mdtirl to build, construct, erect, f. nudes 
ma8S, massive structure.] 

1 . trans. To destroy (a building or other struc- 
ture) by violent disintegration of its fabric ; to poll 
or throw down, pull to pieces, reduce to ruin. 

Lambarpr Verauib. KentijZxt) 985 The Chapell of 
Hmein^ton . . wasqiiiie and cleane demolished. 1608 Warner 
Alb. Rng. XIV. Ixxxv. (i6ta) 353 Both twaine made hauock 
of their (otx, demolishing their Forts. t(i4x J. Jackson True 
Es>anj(. T. iii. j8x Christ did. .demolish and Lreake downe 
that partition wall. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. 4* F. I. xvi. 499 They 
completely demolishM the rehiainder of the edifice. z8a5 
Macaulay MUton Ess. 1854 I. ix/t 'Die men who de- 
molished the images in cathedrals nave not always been 
able to demolish tnqse which were enshrined in their minds, 
fb. To break down orTuin pnrtially. Obs. 

1845 Evelyn Mem, (1857) I. X70 Behind this stands the 


great altar of Hereulee, much demolished. xM Ibid. 1 . 331 
A fair town, but now wretchedly demolished by the late 
siege. 

to. intr. with passive sense. Obs. rare, 
xioia Bible (Douay) yoel U. 8 Through the windowes they 
shal fal and shal not demolish [Vulg. et non demoluntur], 

B Archaic const. : dcntoluhiugsiddemolishing^ in demoli- 
tion^ being demolished: cf. building \n Build r. 7. 

1686 Lorn. Gas. Na 9x1^3 The House Gulickc lived in 
is demolishing, xyed Ibid. No. 4x99/3 The Castle of Nice 
is deiAolishing. ' 

2 . Jg. To destroy, make an end of. 
xdso Venner Pin Ro ta viii. 193 They lesse resist extrinse- 
call and intritisecali causei that demolish their health. s6sx 
Baxter In/. Baft. 3ox Demolishing the Church by division 
and contempt X73S Berkeley Dcf. Frcedhink. Math. 1 39 
It is directly demolishing the very doctrine you would 
defend. X878 Stewart & T ait Uusern Vniv. vii. 1 2x4. sr i 
To demolish any so-called scientific objection that might be 
raised. 188a A theuacum 33 Dec, 844 1 ne author demolishes 
most of those fanciful etymologies. 

b. humorously. To consume, finish up. 

[1639 Mas.singfr Unmit. Combat 111. i, As tall a trencher- 
man . . As e'er demolished pye-fortifiaition.l 1796 Foote 
Enit.fr. Parisx. Wks. 1799 \. 106 They proceed to demolish 
the suhstaiitiaU. 1879 Hkkmhohm Patagoiiia iii. 41 It is 
oil record that he demolished the whole side of a young 
guanacho at one sitting. 

Hence Demolished ppl. a. 
x6a3 Donne Encaenia ;u That demolished Temple. 1748 
Vot.'Nci Nt. Th. vii. 833 Beneath the lumber of deinolish'ft 
worlds. X840 Tiiirlwali. Greece VII. 347 On the site of the 
demolished theatre. 

Bemo'liiliabla, a. [f. prec. + -able.] That 
can be (Icmolished. 

X896 Ruskin Mini, Paint. III. iv. x. f xo Only a glass 
house, frail, hollow, contemptible, demolish.'ible. 

Damolisher (tl Anp liJoj). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 ; 
cf. F, dimolisseur (1547 Hatzf.'.J One who 
demolishes. 

16x5 Crookr Body oj Afan 247 Melancholy that enemy 
of the light and elemohsher of the principles of life it selfe. 
X73a Berkeley Alciphr. v. 3 25 Whatever merit this writer 
may have as a demotisher, 1 always thought he had very 
little as a builder. X798 W. Taylor in Monthly Alag. V. 354 
L'he demolishers of the Bastille. xBey Scott Napoleon 
liitrod., Collot d'Herbois, the demolisher of Lyons. 

Demolishing (dfinplijig), vbl. sb. [-iNai.] 
The action of the verb Demolihh : demolition. 

xfiiR Litiigow Tra 7 >. vi. 260 , 1 saw many ruinous lumpcs 
of ttm Wals, and demolishing^ of the old Towne. X684 
Bunyan Piigr. II. 159, I will therefore attempt . . the de* 
moUshing of IXmbting Castle. 169X T. HFale] Acc. Ne^o 
tm*eni. p. Ixxxi, l'he immediate demolishing of Nusaticcs. 
Ibid. p. Ixxxii, The demolishing some particular New £n. 
croachnientN. 

Bomo^lishing, ppl a. [.ino 2.] That de- 
molishes. 

1716 Awiif.bst Terrae Fil. 353 The same unrelenting, dc. 
molishiiig spirit reigns in all monkish societies. 

Domo'liihment. Now rare, [f. Demolish 
V. t -ment: hL ¥ . dimolissement (1373 t/ww- in 
Godef.).] The act of demolishing; the state or 
fact of being demolished. 

x6oa Fulwkcke snd Pt. Parall. 5X Waste may Iwe com. 
mitted in the decay or demolishment of an house, xjoa 
Ecmard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 4^ The . . dciiioHshnient of fifty 
of their strongest cities. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov, 1190 bp 
The author has succeeded in the complete demolishment of 
Messrs. Darwin, Huxley and Co. 

tb.//. Demolished parts or remains, ruins. Obs. 
*^ 7*77 Feltham Resolvesx. c. 155 If no man should repair 
the breaches, how soon would all lye flatted in demolish, 
ments? 1670 Clarendon Contempl. Tracts (1727) 

37 a I'o repair those breaches and demolish mciits. 

Demolitdon (dem^i jon, df-). [a. ¥. dimolUion 
ri4th c. in Littre\ ad. L. demblitim-em^ n, of action 
from demollrt to DEMOIJ.SII.] 

1 . The action of demolishing (buildings or other 
stnictiire.s) ; the fact or state of being demolished. 

xflxo Hkai.ev St. Aue, Citie of God 135 Before this derno. 
Ucion the people of Alba were all trauMwrted unto Home. 
1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Tkrale 9 Jime, The outrages 
began by the demolition of the maKs-house by Lincoln’s Iiin. 
xBgs C0NVHEAKK& H.^V/./^fM/CiStSs)!. V. 130 Its demolition 
was completed by an earthquake. 

b. pi. The remains of a demolished building ; 
demolished portions, ruins. Also 
X638 Baker tr. Balzac* s Lett. FX654) IV. 56 Out of their 
demolitions, Trophies might lie erected. X64X Evei.yn Mem, 
(1857) h ^ Being taken four or five days before, we had 
only a sight of the deinolitioiil [of the castle]. s688 Clarrn- 
DON Contempt. Psalms Tracts (1797) 734 All ttie breaches and 
demolitions they had made in his Church, 

Destruction, overthrow. 

1549 Ccmpl. S(ot. XX. 184 There querellis tendit to the de- 
molitione of the antiant public veil. 1775 Gouv. Morris in 
.Sparks L}fe 4 Writ. (1832) 1 . 40 Suen controversies fre- 
quently end in the demolition of those rights and privileges 
which th^ were institnted to defend. xBvx Moklev I ol- 
/nirr (18801 243 'Die demolition of that Infamous in belief 
and in practice. 

Bemolitioiia]^ (dem^i-Janari), a. rare. [f. 
prec, + -ARY.] or or pertaining to demolition ; 
ruining. 

x86^ W. G. Palcravr Arabia 1 . 454 Too solid for the dc- 
molitioimry pnxrcss of hypercritical writers. 

(demilfii’Janist). [See -hit.] 
One who aims at or advocates demolition. 

X837 Carlyle Fr, Rtsf. 11. iii. v, I^afayette. .is marching 
homewards with some dozen of arrested demolkionists. x89b 


XnKOH. 

Fraser's Mag. XLVJ. 38 The Ultra-democratip party (not 
yet Republicans, only Demolitionists). 

j^momanlao : see Demolater. 

DdlttOn (drmait'). Also 6-9 dmnon. [In form, 
and in sense r, a. Udeemoft (med.L. dimdn) spirit, 
evil spirit, a. Gr. flot/iwv divinity, genius, tutelary 
deity. But in senses 1 b and a, put for 1.. thmmium^ 
Gr. baiiibriWf neuter of baipLoytof adj, ‘ (thing^ of 
divine or demonic nature or character whicn is 
used by the LXX, N. Test., and Christian writers, 
for ‘ evil spirit Cf. F. thhuon (in Oresme i^th c. 
dJmones ) ; also 13th c. demoy^ne>»¥r. deinont, It., 
Sp. denioniOf repr. L. dtrmomumf Gr. floi/idviov,] 

1 , In ancient Greek mythology(tB8a//«Afv): A super- 
natural being of a nature intermediate between that 
of gods and men ; an inferior divinity, spirit, genius 
(including the souls or ghosts of deceased persons, 
esp. delM heroes). Often written deemon for dis- 
tinction from sense a. 

XS69 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa Van. Artes 9 Orammirians 
. .duo expounde this woord Dmmon, that is a Spirite, as if it 
were Sapient, that is, Wise. Golding Dr Momay xix. 
303 And vnto Cratylus again [Plato] saith, when the good 
man departeth this world, .bee becoinmeth a Demon. 

Mf.dr Gt. Apost. iii. Wks. (1679) 111. 627 ct .seq. x68o H. 
More Apocal, AAoc. 252 Demons according to the Greek 
idiom, signify either Angels, or the Souls of men, any Spirits 
out of Terrestrial bodies, the Souls of Saints, and Spirits of 
Angels. 1774 J. Bryant Afythoi. 1 . 59 Subordinate demons, 
which they supposed to be emanations and derivative.s from 
their chief Deity. i846GROTR[rr¥rr(ri.iiAi863H.58 In Homer, 
there is scarcely any distinction between gods and da:mon.«i. 

b. Sometimen, particularly, An attendant, minis- 
tering, or indwelling spirit ; a genius. 

(Chiefly in references to the so-called* daemon of Socrates 
Socrates himself claimed to be guided, not^ by a Saiuvr or 
daemon^ but by a Baiuurior, dtvinum quidaam (Cicero), 
a certain divine principle or agency, an inward mohitor or 
oracle. It wa.s liis accusers who rcpre.sented this as a ]>er- 
sonal daemon, and the same was done by the Christian 
Fathers (under the influence of sense 9), whence the English 
use of the word, n.s in the uuotatiuiis. See tr. Zeller's 
Socrates iv. 73: Riddell, Apology of Plato, Appendix A.) 

1387 T kkvisa Hidden III. 279 Wc havcp i-lemed of 
Socrates, ]>at was alwiiy tendaunt to a spirit )>at was i-cleped 
demon. X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. i2aa The soulu. . 
that obeieth not nor hearkenctli to her ownc familiar and 
proper d.T;mon. x6o6 Siiaus. A nt. 4 Cl. 11. iii. 19 O Anthony ! 

. .Thy D;emon, that thy spirit which keev^s thee, is Noble, 
CouragioiLH, high vnmarchable. 1758 Home Agis u, In- 
spiration, llie gu.Trdian god, the demon of the mind, 'i'hus 
often prcjwes on the human breast. X788-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1859) 1. 229 If the moral sense doe.s not dicck, if the demon 
does not warn. X865 i.kCKV Ration. (1878) 1 . 378 note^ Minu- 
cius Felix thought the da;inoii of Socrates was a devil. 

2 . An evil spirit. 

a. (Hepresenting baijtbyior of the LXX and N.T. 
(rarely SatfMfy ) ; in Vulgate dwmonium, dsemon). 
Applied to the idols or gods of the heathen, and 
to the *evil* or * unclean spirits’ by which demoniacs 
were possessed or actuated. 

A Jewish application of the Greek word, anterior to Chris- 
tianity. Aai/utovia is used several times by the LXX to 
render shidim ' lords, idols', and sHatfim 

‘ hairy one.s ’ (satyrs or he-goats), the latter also rendered 
ftaraia * vain things It is also frequent in the Apocrypha 
(esp. in Tohit), and in the N.'J'., where in one instance (Matt, 
viii. 31) balfiovfs occurs in same sense. In the Vulgate 
generally rendered daentonium,^ pi. -/n, but once in O. T. 
(Lev, xvii. 7), and in xo places in N.l'. (8 in St. Matthew) 
daemon^ pi. -rx. These words are indiscriminately translated 
dtofol in the Ags, Gospels, feeud or denil in Wyclif, and 
in nil the i6-i7th c. versions de 7 >il\ the Revisers of x8Bx-5 
substitute demons in Deut. and Psalms, but in the N. 1 . 
retain tievil, -x, in the text, with the literal translation do 
mon, -X, in the margin. Quite distinct from this is the word 
properly translated ' Devil 8 (d/ 3 oA<K, which is not used in 
the plural. It is owing to this substitution of dwil in the 
Bible versions, that demon is not found so early in t}iis^ as 
in the popular sense b, which arose out of this Ufentification. 

1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey), Demon . . in Holy Scripture, 
the Word is always taken fur the Devil or a Bad Genius. 
xTey-gx Chambers Cycl., Dmmeniac is implied to a person 
possessed with a spirit or dmmon. 17^ T. Hutchinson 
Hitt. Aiast. 1 1 . i. x6 A young woman, .supposed to be pos- 
sesiied with deemons. 1885 Mozi.ry Mirac. aox note. The 
relation in which these persons stood to diemons and evil 
spirits. x88i N.T. (R. V. ) yokn x. 20 Ho hath a devil [ntarg. 
Gr. demon] and is mad ; why hear 5 rehimT sSflsO. T.(R.V:) 
Deut. xxxii. 17 They sacrificed unto demons, which were 
no God.— /*x. evi, vj. 

b. In general current use: An evil spirit; a 
malignant being of superhuman nature ; a devil. 

[1398 I'rkvisa Barth. DeP.R, 11. xix. (1405) 45 For Demon 
is to vnderstonde knowynge And the deuyll hyi^ite soo for 
sharpnesse . .of kyndely wytte.) a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 399 Blow flamys of fer to make hem to brenne, Mak 
redy ageyn we com to this demon, rggo Shaks. Hen. V , ii, 
ii. I2X If that same Dieinon that hatn gull'd thee thus, 
Should with his Lyon-gate walke the whole world. 1690 
Damfiek Voy. 11 . iii. iv. 3a [They! fixed their Guns to kill 
the old Dasmon that they say inhabits there to disturb poor 
Seamen, Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. 8 A malunant 

dxmon had brought [them] into his power. iSzj Scorr 
Trierm. 11. (}oncl. vii, But wouldst thou bid the demons fly 
Like mist before the dawning |ky. 1865 WrioUt Hitt. 
Caricat. iv. (1875) 69 The three special characterlilics of 
medbeval demons were horns, hoofii. .and tails. 

0. Applied to a person (animal or agency per- 
sonifted^ of malignant, cruel, terrible, or destructive 
nature, or of hideous appearance. (Cf. devil.) 
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S<S4 B. JOKIOH Barth, Fair m. v. Wkft. (RiWg.) saa/a 
* A caveat against cut-punes faith, 1 would fain see 
that denion, your cut^purse you talk of. i8ai T. G. Wainp- 
WRICKT in 4 - Crit, (1880) 197 The grim demon of a 
bull-dog who interrums the cat. k8m Scott Pirate xK The 
Boatswain used to be staunch enough, and so is GoflTe, 
though an incarnate denion. 1819 Caki.vle Misc. ( 1857) 1 1 . 4 
The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wildcmeas. 
d. fig. An evil passion or agency personified, 
syta Anmaow S^ct. No. 387 f xi Melancnoly is a kind of 
Demon that haunts our Island. 1754 Chatham Lett, Ne/Anc 
V. 39 Beware, .of Anger, that daemon, that destroyer of our 
peace. 1809 Pinknev 7 'rav. Frame 86 The diemon of 
anarchy has here raised a superb trophy on a monument of 
mins. Mod, I.ed astray by the demon of intemperance. 

8. attrib, and Comb, a. appositive ( that is a 
demon), as dmon-companiony -god, -hag^ -king^ 
Covert -mohf -snake ; spec, applied colloq, to one 
who seems more than human in tiie rapidity, cer- 
tainty, destructiveness, etc. of his play or perform- 
ance, as a deman boivler at cricket, b. simple 
attrib. and attrib. comb, ^of, belonging, or relating 
to n demon or demons), as demon aliar^ -docirinc^ 
herdt -land^ life^ -ship^ -7vorsJtip ; demon- 
bird — Devil-bird; demon-kind [after man- 
kind], the nature of demons ; the race of demdns ; 
also b. demon-like adj. 

1863 W. PtiiLLirs Speeches iv, 57 The *demon altar of our 
land. Forbes Tx Years m Ceylon (1841} 353, I fu-st 

heard the wild and wailing cry of the R.Tiiia\va, or "demon- 
bird. 1883 Harper's Mag, Nov. gao/i We do not want our 
boys..*demon bowlers. 18x4 Bykon Corsair ii. iv, .Some 
Afrit sprite, Whose Memon de.ith-bIow leB no hope for fight. 
1677 (1AI.E Crt. 111. 177 Al those "dcmon-doctrincs 

. .introduced by Antichrist and his .Sectators. x^8 Medk 
Gt, Apost. vi. Wks. (1672) in. 635 A worshipper of ^Ijemon- 
gods. 18x4 Prophetess in. iv, Like the *dcnion-hacs of 
Tartarus. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol, 1 . 141 Among all the 
"dmmon herd wh.Tt one is there of a form . . so o<liou.s . . as 
Priapus. >890 £. H. Barker \Yay/armR in Fr. 15 That 
small "demon-insect, the mosquito. 1857 TaiCs Mag, 
XXIV. 378 The sentences, on all mankind and "di:monkin( 1 . 
i8S9G;Wn .SON Life E. Forbes i. 29 Grim or gentle visitants 
from *Demonland or Fairyland. x8^f Maynk Reio Scaff>, 
Hunt, xi. 8a 1 'hey seem endowed with *dcinon life. 182a 
K. Nathan Langreath Ilf. 416 "Demon-like horrors. 1757 
Coleridge Knhla Khan 16 Woman wailing for her *denion- 
lovcr. x8ai Keats habei xlv. And let liis spirit, like a 
*demon-moIe, Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard. 
1677 Gale Crt, Gen tiles in. 56 'I'he "Demon-theology, .was 
brought into the Christian Church first by the (Tnostics. 
Ibid,, By this their *demon- worship. 

DettOnaohiie (dimpmUkaiz), v. [f. De- II. 
I + L. monach us monk + -ize.] trans. To deprive 
of monks. 

x8ao D. Turner Tour in Normandy II. 94 So thoroughly 
..had the Normans dcmonachiscd Neustria. 
Demona*gerie. nonce-wd, [f. Demof, after 
menagerie.] An assemblage of demons. 

X848 Tail's Mag. XV. 433 Slavery . . unless it had been 
now .and then chi!ckcd, would have transfornicd the earth 
ere now into a demonagerie. 

t DemO'llMOfflie. Obs. [f. as next i 
drawing forth.T A means of expelling a demon. 

1786 f^RRiAR in Mesn. Lit. 4 Philos. Soc. Manchester 
(1790) 1 1 I. 74( Dr. Thoner extols men urins vifsTt as remark- 
ably useful in exptdiing preternatural substances from the 
bod^. Almost every man liad his favourite denionagogue. 
t De'UOliaroll. Obs. [f. as next + Gr. dpx&s 
chief.! A ruler of dcraoiLS ; a chief demon. 

1778 H. Farmer Lett. Worthington ii. (U.), I'he false sup- 
position, that the Jews held only one prince of demons ; and 
that denionarch was a term never applied by them to any 
but to the Devil. 

t Demonarohy. Obs. [f.Gr. 8a/^i/,8ai/xor- 
(see Demon) + -a/>xia, sovereignty, rule.] The 
rule or dominion of a demon. 

c 1643 Maximes Unfolded 8, Ihnumarchie, or the Domi- 
nion of the Divcll 1677 (Salk Crt. Gentiles iii. 231 Al that 
pretended Hierarchic or Deinonarchic which the Emperor, 
as supreme Head in al maters Civil and Ecclesia-stical, 
assumed. 

DemOMSB (d/*m6n(^). [f. Demon -h -saa.] 

A female demon ; a shc-devil. 

a 1638 Mkdk Apost, Later Times{\ 6 ^i) 31 I'he Sichemites 
.. had a Godde.sse or Dasnionesse under the name of 
Jephta’s daughter. X856 Titan Mag. Aug. 190/2 That 
smiling demoness, his mother. 1879 M. D. Conway De- 
tnonol, 1 . 11. iv. 117 A demoness who sometimes appears ju^l 
before the fioods. 

DaillOlietisation Cd/hip:nAdizc'>‘j3n). [f. next 
+ -ATION.] The action of demonetizing, or condi- 
tion of bcii^ demonetized. 

itea T, Hankey {title), Faucher’s Remarks . . on the 
Production of the Precious Metals, and on the Demonetiza- 
tion of Gold ill several Countries in Europe. 18^ A. 
Johnson Ohserv, Supplies of Gold 3 The demonctizauon of 
the Dutch Gold coin was effected at that time. 1863 Faw'cett 
Pol. Econ, 111. XV. (1876) 488 Partial denfonetization of silver. 
DeinO&BtiBe (d/inp'nftdiz), V. [ad. mod.F. dd^ 
monetise-r (Diet. Acad. 1835), f. Dr- 1.6 + I« 
moneta money; see -IZK.] Irans. To deprive of 
standard monetary value ; to withdraw from use os 
money. Hence Beino*neti2ed ppl. a„ -ising vbl. sb. 

i8m T, Hankbv tr. F^ncheYs Product. Precious Metals 
3* On August 6, 1849, the Government laid before the As- 
sembly the. scheme of a law to ‘demoiiitlse* the pieces of 
five and ten florins, ifljm T. Wilson Jottings on Money 
83 Merchants not understanding the demonetising of gold 
by the Dutch in 1850. 1876 Fawcrtt Pot. Econ. iii. xv. 
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467 Germany has, within the lost few years, demonetised 
silver. 1879 Daily Netos ai May 3,J'i To keep up the price 
of the demonetised metal. 

DgniOliettB .dfindncT). nonce-wd, [dim. of 
Demon : see -kttk.] A little demon. 

185^ Carolink Fox Mem, Old Friesids (1882) aoB Baby 
tortoises, nK»t exquisite black demoiicttcs, an men and a 
half long, with long tails. 

Demoniac (d/nm«*nia’k), a. and sb. Forms : 
4“5 demoniok (-yak), 5-7 -acke, 5-8 -aok, 6-7 
-ako, 7 -oque, (d»-), 7 - demoniac, [ad. late I.. 
demoniac- us (in TertulUan f 200), a. Gr. type 
*8ai/xoi'iax-ur, f. baifibvior ; see Dkm<.»n.] 

A. adi. 1. Possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 

.1386 CiiArcKR Sompn, 'P. 532 , 1 hold him certeinly de- 

moniuk. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C vij, 'I'lio lady wente 
outc of her wytte and was ai demonyak a tong tyme. 154a 
Bookijk Dyctary xxxvii. ^1870) 298 Lunatycke, or frantyticc, 
or demonyacke. a x6ia Donne BioBarnrof (i<'.>44) 217 That 
the Kings of Spaine should dispossess pmnionlaoue persons. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xxix, Magick can onely 
quell natures 1 liemuniiike. c iSxt Ft sKi.i Lect. A rt v. (18481 
471 Thedeinuniuc boy among the series of frescoes at GroCt.T 
i errata. 1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 165/1 This., idea., 
operated upon the demoniac spirit of the wretch, 
b. Pertaining to demoniacal possession. 

1674 Mii.ton P. L. (ed. 2) xi. 485 Demoniac phrctizy, 
moping melancholy. And moon-struck madness, rx 1814 
Prophetess 11. vii. As with demoniac energy possess’d I 

2 . Of or pertaining to demons. 

x^M I i.TON. Smect. (1851)275 ’Phis Isthe Dcmoniack 
legion indeed. 1671 •— P. K. iv. 628 He . . Sh.TlI chase thee 
. . Fnim thy dcmonlick holds, posse$.siun foul. 1669 Gai.f. 
Crt. Gentites 1. 11. vi. 71 The mourning of the Demoniac 
Spirits, for the death of their great God Pun. x88a Faurar 
Early Chr, II. 266, I .agree with those who see in this 
vision a purely demoniac host. 

3 . Characteristic of or befitting a demon; devilish. 

x8m llAZLiTTZ-ft*/. Dram, Lit, x?*) Wrought up to a pilch 

of demoniac scorn and phrensy. xo^ M rs. ( Iakkk.i.i. North 
et S. xxii, It was as tno d.cmoni.TC desire of some terrible 
wild beast for the foo«l that Is withheld from hi.s ravening. 
i86a TvNnAf.i. Mountaineer, i. 3 The spirit of life . . i.s ren- 
dered demoniac or angelic. 

4 . Of the nature of a d.'emon or in-d welling spirit ; 

= Demonic 2 . 

1814 Mas.son Ess., Three Det’Hs (1856) 171 Goethe and 
Nicuuhr generalised in the phrase ‘tne deimmisic (ed. 1874 
p. 288 demonic] element * that mystic something wliicli they 
seemed to detect in all men of unusual ^M^ency among their 
fellows. Ibid., The demoniac clement in a man . . may in 
one cn.se be the demoniac of the ethcrial and celestial, in 
another the demoniac of the Tartarean and infermti. 1856 
W. E. Kor,stkr in T. W. Reid Z,//ir(i888) I. viii. 306 Denying 
. .that demoniac clement in man which Is the very fire of God. 

B. sb. 

1 . One pos.sessed by a demon or evil spirit. 

^1386 Cha</ckk Sompn. T, 584 He ims no fool, no no 
demoniak. 1483 Caxton Cato K viij h. And helyth the 
ileinonyackcs or maddc folke. ^ 1546 Langluy Pol. Verg. De 
Invent. 1. xviii. 33 a, To banish the Spirit out of y” De- 
inuniake. 1665 BrivLK Occas. Reft. iv. x, (1845)226 Possessed 
by it as Drrmoniack.s arc poss^ised by the. Di vel. 1717 Berkiv 
I.KY in Fr.iser LifehZjx) 580 'Die demoniacs ofS. Andrea 
della Valle. 1845 Darwin^ Fay. Nat. x. (1870) 221 They 
looked like so many demoniacs wdio had been fighting. 

•j* 2 . £cc/. Hist. (See quol.) Ohs. 

*7*7 'S> Chamhfrs Cyd., D.’emonims, are also a party or 
Iiraiich of the .Anah'iptlst.s, whose distinguishing tenet it is, 
that the devils shall he saved at the end of the world. 1847 
in Craig, and liter Diets. 

Demoniacal (d/monoi*akal), a. {sb.) [f. as 

prec. -t- -AL.] a. Of or pertaining to demons, b. 

« Demoniac 1, i b. c. Ik-fitting or of the nature 
of a demon ; devilish, fiendish. 

Demoniacal possession : thc^ po.sscssion of a man by an 
indwelling demon nr evil spjrit, formerly held Ici be the 
cause of some species of insanity, epilepsy, etc. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 'Treat, 883 In the Popish Churches 
. . (heir ridiculous, or demoniacal! service, who can endure 7 
i6ax 51 livvTOS Anat. Mel. i. i. iii. 35 Extaticall and decnio- 
ni.Tcall persons, /bid. i. ii. 11. vii, fmaginary dreams are of 
divers kinds, natural, divine, demoniacal, etc. i68x Hal- 
LYWKLL Melampr. 78 (T.) A notable instance of demoniacal 
possession. 1741 Warburton IHv, Legat. ix. NQte.s Wks. . 
181Z VI. 391 The Posscs.sions recorded in the Gospel, .called j 
demoniacal. 1856 Khuvi Arct, Expl. I. xxviii. 367 Menacing 
and demoniacal cxpressioii-s. sBj^ I.VTTtiN What wilt He 
do II. xi, ilis quarrels with a dcmoni.ical ushcr.^ X877 Bi.ac;k 
Green Past. xl. (1878) 323 The temper of the mistress of the 
house, .of such a demoniacal complexion. 

llencc Dtmoni aoally adv. 

1819 (L .*?. Faber Dispens. (1823) I. 345 Demoniacally 
i>ossc.sscd. i86s L- Olifhant Piccadilly (1870) loa She 
looked at me. .demoniacally. 

Demoniaolsm (d/monoPasiz’m). rarer ^ 'The 
state tif being a demoniac ; the practice of de- 
moniacs ’ (Craig 1847). 

1848 Weuster cites Milman. 

+ DamoniaolB. a- Ohs. Also -yakyl. [a. 

OF. dcnmtiacle, the usual representative of L. 
diemoniaC’US ; cf.OF./ritf<r/<r,TUKA0LE, 1 .. theriaca.] 
sa Demoniac. 

c 1500 Melusine^i^ W'hiche,thrugh arte demonyacle, hath 
myserably sufiVed dclh. X503 /Calender of Sheph., Of Yre, 
'I'he lUiiii yrews ys lyk to oon demonynkyL 

DemO'niAl, ^r. rare, [n. OF. demonial, prob. 
med.L. *d» monull-is, t. damonium : see Demon 
and -AL.] Of or relating to a demon or demons ; 
also, cif the nature of a demon, demoniacal. 

1675 R. Ik'Ri MOGCE Causa Dei 310 To hear Diottma de- 
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scribing the Demonia! Nature. 1878 Cudworth /ntell, Sysi. 
I. iv, 1 14. 964 No one who acknowledges Demonial things, 
cau deny Demons. 1849 . 9 idonia II. 987 Because of the 
spell which the demonial sorccres.s laid on them, 
Demoniality (d/'m^n:ni|ce‘llti). rare. [f. prec. 
-h -ITV.] The nature of demons ; the realm of 
demons, demons collectively. {O. sfiri/uality.) 

iBj^Oitle), Demouiality ; or Incubi and Succubi . . by the 
Rev. Father Sinistrari, of Ameno . . now first translated into 
English. X89X Sat. Rett, a May 54^2 The old wives' fables 
. . arc tho.se of dcmoniality, black niasse.«, etc. 

Demonian (dAnpu nian), a. [f. L. dsemonuum 
(see Demon) + -an.] Of, relating to, or of the 
nature of, a demon or demons. 

1671 Mii.ton P. R. ii. 122 Princes, Hc.Tven's ancient sons, 
etliere.'il thrones, Demonian spirits now. X790 H. Bovii 
Sheph, .Lebanon in Poet. Reg. (180B) 146 Demonian visions. 
s833TtiiKi.WALL in Philol. Museum 11 . 582 So far as we can 
linuour way in this truly d.x-monlnn twilight. x8^ '/'aiPs 
Mag. VI 1 . 410 Against such dunumian manifestations. 
Hence t Dnno itiftnUm, the doctrine of ilcmo- 
niacal possession. 

X741 Warburton Dist, Legat. ix. Wks. 1788 111 . 775 An 
error, which so dreadfully aflfected the religion they weic 
entru.stcd to profxigntc, ns l.)emi)niatu.sm did, if it were an 
error. 176a — Doctrine <f Grace 11. vij. (1763) II. 161 To 
a.scrilie both to Enthusiasm or Domonianisui. 

(Ik-re some modern edd. have /iettmiiasm, which has 
thence passed into Latham and la^er I>icts.] 

f XlemO'lliatt. obs. rart'^^. [f. after Gr. 
agent-nouns in f. -dciv, -nfetp.] One who 

has dealings with demons, or with the devil. 

x7r6 De Foe Hist. Devilw. x. (1840)339^ Hi.s disciples and 
cmixsaries, as witches and wizards, clcmoniusts, and the like, 
t l) 63 IIO‘lliat. a. Obs. [conesp. to Pr. de~ 
moniat, OCat. dimoniat, from L. damoniac-us : 
see Dkhoniao.I Demoniacal, devilish. 

1693 LtTHCow. Trav. x. 20X This grim demoniat spight. 

Demonia'tio, IT. rare’~^. * prec. 

1880 P. Gili.morr On Duty 10 Tragedies ns coUl-bloodcd 
and domoniatic as ever occurred, 

Deuonio (d/mp'nik), a. Also dmm*. [ad. 
I., dnhnonic-its, a. fir. laiyumK-bi of or pertaining 
to a demon, possessed by a demon, f. balpasr, 
bmpov ^ : see Demon and -ic.l 
1. Of, belonging to, or of tne nature of, a demon 
or evil spirit ; demoniacal, devilish. 
i66i Kvki.vn Chalcogr, 68 ConvuLivc and even Demonic 

J ostures, *73® (L Smith Curious Relnt, 1 . iv. 518 So many 
)einonick Dclusionx. 1840 Carlyle Henn's <1858) 197 
' JiHunsi Giants, huge shaggy beings of a demonic character. 
1886 Q. Rett. Oct. 53 The traditional demonic proposal, * I 
will be your servant here, and you shall he mine hereafter’. 
2 . Of, relating to, or of the nature of, superna- 
tural jiowcr or genius Ger. diimonisch (Gdthe) ; 
cf. Demon i. (In this sense usually 8}xjlt dmnonie 
for (lislinctlon.) 

1798 W. 'Pavigr in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 491 In his im- 
mature youth he had detected within himself n something 
duMnunic. i8m Diwki.i. Cambridge 30 I 'rs. Ago Pr. Wks. 
iBuo 1.87 Shall I take Brahmin Alcutt's favorite word, and 
Lull him a D.xmonic man? 1x874 sec Demoniac 4.I 1879 
FiTZGKRALn /.,ett. (1889) I. 447 There is enough to show 
the Demonic Dickens ; as pure an instance of Genius as 
ever lived. 1887 Saintshury /fist. Eiizab. Lit. vii. (1890) 
258 If they have nut the d.'cmunic virtue of a few great 
dramatic poets, they have ..plentiful substitutes for It. 
Demonical (il/mE'niklil), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -al.J 
L -prec. I. 

Harvey Discours. Probl. 70 Without any.. mix- 
ture of demonicall, or xiipcrnatiiniU afngique. 1603 Hol- 
I. AND /Hutardi's Mor, 1299 That Typhori was some fiend 
or dajmonicall power. ^ 1607 Topskll J'ourf. Remts (1658) 
127 Falsly imputing this demonical illusion to divine revela- 
tion. i6sa t f aui.k Magastrom. 334 Examples of demonicall 
familiars. i8ki Examiner No. 621. 148/1 'J'o attribute de- 
monical properties to God. 1836 1 . H. Newman I'ar. Serw. 
(cd. 2) IL iii. 38 Diis divine inspiration was so far parallel 
to demonical possession. 

ta. -Demoniac i, Obs. 

i6r6 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 43 The people . . made 
no more account of her words than of a Demonical creature. 

t Demoni'craty. Obs. rare- 
x6^ Blount Glossogr., Demonicratie, the Government of 
divels. 

Demo*nioulture. nonce-wd. [See Coltubk.J 
Demon-worshij), demonolalry. 

X879 M. 1 ). CoNWAV Demonol, I. ii. x. 239 Much . . ia but 
elaborate demonif'ulture. 

Demoniftlga (dAnp-nifiz/di; nonce-wd. [f. 
L. dtemon (Demon) -f -fuoe. L. -fugus chatting 
away.] Something usdd to drive away demons ; 
a charm against demons. 

1790 Pennant /^ondon (1813) 971 Isabella.. I hope was 
wrapped in the friar's garment, for few stood more in need 
of a Gaimonifugc. s84iB Sou tiiev Comm.-pi, Bk. HI, 771 Salt 
a deinonifuge. 

Demoniflh (df*m9nin, a. rare, [f. Demon -i- 
•I8H.] Of the nature oi a demon ; demonic. 

1663 Draper /nietl, Devel. Europe viL (1865) <59 He 
evoked two visible demonish imps, 
b. as adv. {humorous^ * Devilish \ 

1867 O. W. Holmes Gmrd. Angel iv. ^1891) 49 * It was a 
(lemonUh hard case he said. 

Demonism (dPmfiniz'm). Also dsm. [f. 
Demon + -ism.] Belief in, or doctrine of, demon.s. 
*699 Shaftbsb. Enq. cone. Virtue 1. i. (1709) 9 Theism 

24 * 
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slancls in opposition to dsemottism, and denotes goodness in 
the superior J )eity. 1769 T. J kphrrson IVrit. \ 1859) II. 553 
The comparative merits of atheism and dcmutiism. 1865 
.S>v//r/#'r4 Keb. n‘».aTlic! ridicule of the devil and his imps 
imver penetrated F.nKiaii< I, demonism never having had aity 
If >ld upon I he masses. xBgi AniidoU 5 May 139 A belief in 
tUrrxionisin atid tviiclicrufl.# 

Demoilist (drinonUt). Also deo-. [f. Demon 
f -iH'i’.] A believer in, or worshipper of, demons. 
164X I) ialogne Answered 6 One Marke a great Diemonisf. 
1699 Shaptesh. Eftr/. cont'. rirlue i. i, (1709) a 'I'o believe 
the governing Mind, or Miiuls, not absolutely and ncccs. 
siirily good . . but caixible of acting according to mere will 
or fiinr.y, is to be a dmnioiiist. 

Demonisation (di‘:mdndiz^'*Jan). [f. next: 
sec -.ATioN.] The action of turning into, or repre- 
senting as, n demon. 

1709 W. Tavi.or in Kobherds Mem, 1 . 305 , 1 hope to atone 
to tiiem for iny demoni/utions. 1879 M. J). Conway De- 
moHol, J, 11. V. 140 'I’he deraonisation of the forces and 
dangers of nature belongs to the structural action of tlie 
human mind. 

Damonisa (drm5noiz), V. [f. med.L. d/i/z/o- 
msdra : cf. Gr. 9aitAovl(-tff$ai passive, to be pos- 
sessed by a demon : see -ize.] 

1. drafts. 'I'o make into, or like, a demon ; to 
render demoniacal ; to represent as a demon. 

i8ai Exnmi/ur i^jg/i That iiubclueil superstition, espion* 
age, and persecution . . more adequately demonises active 
hypocrisy and oppression. 1879 hf. D. Conway DeznonoL 
1 . 1. iv. a6 In Persia the asuras -demonised in lndi.'i->re« 
lained their divinity. s888 Morning Post xa Sept., Where 
men .^re brutalized, women arc demonized, and children 
arc brought into the world only to he inoculated with cor* 
ruptioti. 

2. To subject to demoniacal influence. 

1884 in W KasTHR. x888 Sat, Ker’. a J une 674 An alligator 
becomes * deinonixed ' and works the wicked will of a witch. 

Hence Do monized, De‘monizing ppL a, 

1837 Cari.vm: Fr. ATt'. ii. v. iv, Hlack demonised st^^uad* 
r/ms. 1857-8 Sr.ARS A //tan. xi. qo Demonizing passions. 
1883 Monikk Wii f.iAMS A'f/ig. 7 'A. inhu/ia ix. 334 Tenanted 
by . . demouized spirits of dead men, Kut^erhuman Ijcings. 
Demono-, before a vowel demon-, repr. (ir. 
Saiftovo-^ cornliining form of SaifAW Demon ; oc- 
curring in various modern formations, as Bemoiio- 
eraoy, tlie rule of demons; a ruling body of demons 
'quot. iHa;). f Demono'maol^, hghting with a 
demon, f bcuono'inaflfsr, magical art relating to 
demons, f Ba'inonoiiiainoy, divination by the 
help of demons. Banono'patliy, a mental disease 
in which the patient fancies himself, or acts as if, 
possessed by a demon. Be^monopho’bia, fear of 
demons. Bemono’sophev {mpt<’€'Wd.)j one in- 
spired by a tlc’inon or by the devil (controversially 
opposed to theosopher). Also DEMOKOCiiurHY, 
etc. : sec below. 


186 

so far as its demonolatriacal part is concerned. Ibid, 111 . 
390 The first authors of the mat demonolatric apostasy. 
1833 Kecapit, Apostasy xo6 The later or demonolatrously 
Christian Human Kmpirc. S846 


opery 240 The ^xredicted Demonolatrous Apostasy. 

E. White Life tn Christ iv. xxvi. (1878) 434 jeroin 
Augustine, those intolerant doctors of the demonolatruus 


• Lett, Tractar, Secess, 

t 9 iji 
and 


1730 6 Kah.i.y (folio), Dcmonoerac)\ the government of 
evils. 1815 W. H. Ii<Ki.A.so SeriUUeoma/iia 282 A spirit 


dev 

..By foul deinonocracy wholly sulxlud. 18*7 ^ 

Isaac Comticniis 11. iii, A dcinonocracy of uiicle.'xn spirits 
Hath govern’d lojig these synotls of your Church. 1718 
p. Cami'Hki.l (//VAr), Daunouonmchic or War with the Devil, 
in a .short Trcaiisc, a 1808 lii\ Huun (L.), The atultor had 
riflwl all the stores of dcinonoiimgy to furnish out an enter- 
tainment. 165a Uai’i.f. Magnsirotn. 165 D.xmonomancy, 
divining by the suggestions of evill ihoinon.s or devils. 1885 
Cornh. Mag. .Apr. 475 But what is dcmonop.nthy the Mor- 
zinois might rc.ison.ably luive asked? What was it that h.ad 
come to th«dr valley? 18^ .S’yd. Soc, Lex., Demonopathy, 
diemononmni.-i. x888 J. All'kDfK.Ti Uomen of India 16 This 
demonophol »ia wa-s Ii;arncd from their mothers. 1780 W fri4-:y 
W/ts. (187a) IX. 518 (Behmen] .. ought to be styled .a dc- 
monosopher rather than a theosopher. 18B1 Overton 
IKLawxgB Bchmeii was no * Demonosopher ’ (to .ndupt 
Wesley’s happy phra.se). 

Domono^aplier (d/monp-grafaj). [f. mod. 
L. dfr/z/o/wp fipA /ts, F. ditnonographe (i7lh c. , 
answering to a ( Jr. Ivpc *baiixovoypiitpos : see 
-tniAPH.] A writer on rfemoiis. 

1736 Bailev (folio) Apjwndix (9 N 2) Dxmonographer. 
1877 tr. Lacroix' Sc. ^ Lit. Mid. Ages 1x878) 201 J’lotitui.s 
. . and hi.s disciple Borphyrus . . who may be looked upon as 
the first clemonographcrs of the Middle Ages. 1883 Mi.s.s 
R. H. Bu.SK in JV. ^ (X 24 Nov. 401/2 Italian demonographers 
do not m.akc any distinction between, .a fairy and .1 witch. 
So Baxno’iiograpb ( » pree.), Btmono'grspby. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. XI. 485 Both these celebrated demono 
graphs concurring in the opinion. 1889 Cent. l>icl., De- 
monography, the descriptive stage of demonology. O. T. 
Mason, 

Demonolatry (d/m^pp-Iatri). [f. Gr. type | 
*^ifiovo‘X&rptia ’ .see -hATiiY) : in mod.F. d^mott- 
olAtrU (l.ittre).] Demon-worship. 

iM M. Casaubon Credulity^ 38 (T.) Nicholaus Remigius 
.. in his books of demonolatric, doth profc.ss fctc.J. 1678 
CunwowTii Intell. Syst. 593 Creature*wor.ship, now vulgarly ' 
called idolalry—ihat is, for their co-smodatry, a.stro*latry, j 
and demono-latry. 1850 Robertson Sertn. Ser. 11. ii. (1864) ' 
2i Somewh.it like what we might now call dcmonolatry. 
1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. I. it. xi. 258 The number 
seven bolds an equally high 4 kgrec of potency in Singhalese 
tlemonohitry. 

So Bamonolatcr, a demon-worshipper ; Bamo- 
nolatrl’Mzl •la’tvlo a., Bamono'latroiui a ., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of demon-wor- 
ship ; Bemono‘latTOiiBl7 adv, 

x8i6 G. S, Fabf.k Orig, Pagan Idol. I. 394 A religion . . 


‘apo.stasy , us Mr. Isaac Taylpr has truly described them. 
1876 By. Cai.uweli. in Contemp, Ren. Fen. 370 Certain de* 
monoiators in the pre.sent day . . display as plain signs of 
demoniacal possc.sstoii as ever were displayed eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

Damonology (dxmSn^dSd^i), Also 7 -gie, 
7 -y d®-. [mod. f. Gr. Zoipw + -Xoyia -DXiY : cf, 
F. dhwnologie (i 6 tH c. in LittrtJ).] That branch 
of knowledge which treats of demons, or of beliefs 
about demons ; a treatise on demons. 

1597 James 1 {title), Dacmonologic, in Forme of a Dia* 
lugiie, diuided into three Bgokes. c‘x^5 How'F.i.i. Lett. 
(X650) 111 . 37 , 1 return you the Manuscript you lent me of 
Dicmonulogic. 1851 Hobbes Leviatk. iii. xl. 256 The Greeks 
(from whose Customer, and D^etnonology . . their Religion 
became . . t'orrupted). 1775 H. Farmer jycmoniacs JV. T. 

1. vii. X3S Demonology composed a very eminent part of the 
Bythagorean and Platonic jihilosopfiy. 1857 Whewf.u. Hist, 
IndHct. Sc. I. 2x5 An imaginary mythology or demonology. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ 111. xxi. (1878) 310 The apo.s* 
tofic demonology alone explains that [>arndox. 

So Bemono'logtr, Bemonologlst, one who 
studies or is versed in demonology ; Benxonolo’glo 
a., of or pertaining to demonology ; Bamonolo*- 
gloal a.y concerned with demonology ; Bemono- 
lo'gioally adv. 

a 1734 North Exam. iii. ix. $ 7 (1740) 632 If the Devil 
himself., could .. have .supplied more livid Defamation .. 

I am no Da-nionologer. 1749 Bp. G. I.avington Enthts. 
Meth. 4- Pafists (1754) II. 36 The former sufler purely (as 
Dceinonologists write) from the Operation of Satan himself, 
or his Imps. t8ox W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. XI. 44 
A metrical romance, of which his dmmonologicai studies 
were to supply the machinery. 1833 ( 2 arlylk Misc. (1857) 
111 . 194 Working quite demonologically. 1834 H. Miller 
Leg. XX. (1857) 291 He replied in the nrcscrilied 
forrnulaof the dcmonologist. X84A.Y. Brit. Rnt.i. 153 The 
demonoiogic contest, in which the Evil One is . . driven 
off by the iny.«.tical arttllciy of the priest. x886 Rogkr .9 
Soc. Life Scott. III. xx. 269 Engaged in demonological 
inquiric.s. 

Bemonomochy, -magy, •znancy: see De- 

mono*. 

DamoiiOllia^a ^di m 6 n^im#i‘nia). [a. mod. 
L. dxmonoMiaitia, f. Gr. iaifiom, Sai/xoRo- + Mania, 
Pkcufiovofmvia was used in eccles. Gr. in a some- 
what different sense: see next.] (See quot. 

x88o Sat, Rtn, No. 1295. 249 Outbreaks of the epidemical 
dcmonoinania to which every age is liable. 1883 Spd. Soc. | 
Lex., Dxwmomania, a kind of madness in which Jhe 
patient fancies himself iK).ssc.s.sed by devils ; it i.s a variety 
of ntclaricholia, originating in mistaken view.s on religious 
subjects. 

t BeinOllOlliaiLie. Obs. [a. F. dimommanu 
( 15 S 0 in Ilatzf.}, ad. med.L. demommania^ a. 
ecclcs. Gr. Haifsovopavia foolish belief in demons, 
f. fsavia Mania,] Foolish belief in demons ; de- 
votion to the subject of demonology. 

1623 Favink Theat. I/on, 11, xiii. 208 Excelled in Demon* 
oiiLaiue all them that had gone before them. 1638 .Sir T. 
Ili-.RBHKT "I’rav. (ed. 2) 231 1 'hcy . . al>olisht their celestiall 
worship, and (as Stralx) relates) received Demonomanie, 
continued till Mahomet. 

t Demonomist. Obs, [f. as Demonomv f 
-rsT.] A believer in or worshipjier of demons. 

16^ Sm T. Herbert fra?', (cd. a» 303 The idolaters be* 
yond all measure grosse I.)eriiononii.st9. Ibid. Cclebo.s 
. . well peopled, but with bad people ; no place ingendring 
gteater Dcnionomists. 

t DemonOXliy (drrop*n 6 mi\ Obs. [app. short- 
ened from demononomyy f. ( Jr. Haifioov Di:.\foN, with 
ending of astronomy, etc.] llelief in demons, 
demon- worship, 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. ted. 2) 8 Hqwbeit the divell. . 
has infused deinonomy and prodigious idolatry into their 
hearts. Ibid. 306 Drunk with abominable demonomv and 
suMistition. i 665 Ibid. <1677) 365 These Javans are drunk 
in Demouomy. 

Bomonopathy, -phobia : sec Dkmono-. 
De-Ilionopoli^e (d/p^nfr-paiaiz), V. [f. De- 
II. I I- Monoi’oijze.] tram. To destroy the 
monopoly of, withdraw from monopoly. 

1878 H. A. Webster in Emycl. Brit. VI. 1^4/1 Since the 
expiry of the contract the mines fof Colombia] have been 
demonopolized. 

Bemonosopher : see Demono-. 

Demons (drmanri). [f. Demon + -BY: cf. 
devilry \ Demoniacal influence or practices. 

a 1951 Joanna Baillib (O.), WMiat demonry, thinkest thou, 
fK>Kses.ses Varus ? 

DemOUhip (drmanjip). raro, [f. as prec. 4- 
-snip.] The fank or condition of a demon. 
a x6^ Medk Apost, Later Times (1641) 18 7 ’hcy com- 
menced Heroes, who were as Probationers to a Daemonship. 
INnilO]lstrabi*li^. [f. next + -ity.] 'I he 
quality or condition onN>ing demonstrable. 
x 885 Coi.r.RioGE A ids Reft. (1873) The Demonstra- 

bility required would couutervene all the ptirpo.ses of the 
Truth. 1870 M. WiLLiAMR Fuel of Sun 8 *7<a 115 Their 
spectroscopic domonstrabiiity. 
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DwoOIICtnUe (j3fln(>-D$tiib’l, de-mAistiXb'l), 

a, [sit\,L. t^MOfistrml-iSfidemonstrdre: see De- 
monstrate and -RLE.] Capable of demonstration. 
1. Capable of being shown or made evident. 
+ b. joceas, * Evident, apparent (pbs.), 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4691 I wolde . . Shewc thee wilhouten 
fable A ihyng that is not demonstrable. 1530 Palscr. 309/2 
Demonstrable, detnonstrable. X604 Shaks. 0 th. in. iv. x^a 
Some vnbatch'd practi.se, Made deman-Htrable heere in 
Cyprus to him, Hath pudled his cleare Spirit. 1847 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. vi. (1843) 292/1 That it should he 
more demonstrable to the kingdom, than yet it was, that 
the war was, on his majesty's part, purely defensive. 1739 
CiBnKK Apol. (1756) I. 46 In what shape they wou’d severally 
come out.. was not then demonstrable to the deepest fore- 
sight. X887 J. Ho^ Mkrosc, 11. i. 263 1 ‘his body without 
any demonstrable influence of a nucleus is capable of sub- 
dividing. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 158 Upon the 
vaso-motor nerves, .(it] has no demonstrable influence. 

I 2. Capable of being proved clearly and conclu- 
I sively, 

; XSSI Rrcordb Pathtv. bfuowt. 1. xxiv, This is a certune 
j waye to fynde any touche line, and a demonstrable forme, 
j 1597 Hooker Keel, Pol. v. Ixiii. (16x1) 334 All points of 
! (Kristian doctrine are either deinon.strable conclusions or 
• demonstrative principles. x66«H. Mohk/'AxVm. / rnV.Pref. 
Gen? (1712) 13 It being so mathematically demonstrable that 
there is tfiat which is properly called Spirit. 274$ Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. 1775 1 a. T34 With numberless other 
propositions equally plain and demonstrable. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xl 374 Propositions arc rdso said to be demonstrable, 
if they require or admit of proof. 

Hence Bfmo’nitraliltiieM ^ Demonstrabiuty. 
2675 J. Smith Chr. RcUg. Appeal i. 30 Tlie irrefragable 
demonstniblcncss thereof. 2706 S. Clarke Evid, Nat, 
Rn*. Relig. 282 (D) The natural deinon.strnblene.ss Ixith of 
the obligations and motivi!.s of nioraliiy. 

Demonstrably, tutv, [f. prec. + -ly ^.] 

1. In a way whicn admits of demonstration ; so 
as to be demonstrable. 

264a Cha.s. I Dectar. at Yorle 11 June 6 Orders Evidently 
and Demonstrably contrary to all known Law and Reason. 
2659 Hammond On Ps. xxxiii. 7 Annot. x8o Demonstrably 
of a pihlious, circular form. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. vii, 9 1 
A thing demonstrably and paliiahly false. 2873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4- L>og/ua(tB76) s4j'Vheywcrc also demonstrably liable 
to commit mistakes in argument. 

2. In the way of demonstration ; by demonstra- 
tion. 

2849 Jer, 'J'avlok Ct. E.remp.^ 11. vi. xi He who beleevcs 
what is demonstrably proved, is forced hy the demonstra- 
tion of his choice. 27^ Edwards Freed, IVilt n. vili, 73 It 
will demonstrably follow, that the Acts of the Will arc never 
contingent, or without Necessity. 1794 Sullivan Yitw Nat. 
I. 76 The calcareous and volcanic matters found in them. . 
prove it demonstrably. 

t Demomstranca. Obs, Also 5 -aunoo. 
[a. OF. dmomtrance (still in Cotgr.), orig. de- 
mustrance^ demosirance^ f. stem of L. demonstnint- 
em, pr. pple. of demonstrarc : sec -akck.] 

1. A snowing forth or pointing out ; manifesta- 
tion, indication ; a sign. 

1430 Lydg. Chrtm. Troy iv. xxxv, A fyiiall demon* 
straunce Sothfast .shewing, and signifyaunce [thatl • • luip 
of olde furtimc. .might not contune. c. 2430 •*^* Min, Foetus 
(1840) 60 fM.Ttzii.) 'I'he hevcnly signe niakilh demon* 
straunce How worldly thynges goo forwarde. <'2477 
Caxton fason 27 b, Iney shewid him so many demon- 
straunces that he . . toke upon him the charge. 2482 — 
Godfrey 24G For demonstraunce that oure lord and his dere 
iiiodcr oure lady shold gyuc to them vyctoryc, [they] toke 
the bancr ofTancre, and sette it on bye vpon the chirche 
of oure lady. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881; 12 He pliine de- 
inonstrance gaue, TV allowance longs to you, sole t' adde 
I haue. 2687 Bp. M. Wren Serm, ix What demunstrance 
withall he must make of the same. 1701 DTJrfby 
Converts ass Blessings sublunary prove The kind demon* 
.strances of Gracious Love. 

2, Demonstration; proof. 

2482 Caxion Myrr. 111. xviii. 275 In lyke wyse preuyd 
they, .by very demon.straunce and by reson, that the Sonne 
is gretter th.an alle therthe is. 1602 Holland PlutatxlCs 
M<tg, 303 (K.> Good reasons and dcmonstrances of how 
many calamities peevish obstinacy i.s the cause. 28^ R. 
Junius Cun Misfrision (L.), If one or a few sinful! acts 
were a sufficient aemon.strance of an hypocrite, what would 
l>ccome of all the elect? 

8 . Setting forth of a plaintiff's case; » Demon- 
stration 4. 

[2198 Britton hi. xxvl 9 6 Par variaunce del bref et de 
la demoustraunce seroit le bref abatable.] 2685 Darcik 
Annales A iij (transl. from Fr.), The adulses and counsailes, 
the requests and demonstraiiccs. 

DeUOllstrailt. [f. L. demtmstrdnt-em, or. 
jiple. of demonstrdre ; see -ANT.] One who de- 
monstrates or takes part in a public demonstration. 

2868 Pall Mall G, z8 Aug. 3 The demonstranu would, in 
any case, have been obliged to seek shelter. 1887 Scott, 
Leader 14 Nov. 5 Mingling with the more respectable part 
of the demonstrantl are a great many roughs. 

Be«moxuitratable, a, ran, [f. Dsmonstbatr 

V . -f -ABLE.] Demonstrable. 

286s Herschel in Forin, Rev, Julv 440 {Origin of Force) 

It 1.4 a fact dynamically demonstrataule. 

t DeSllOHltrAt6i &nd sb, Obs, [ad. L. 
demonstrdt-ns, pa. pple. of dgmonstrdre ; see prec.] 
Demonstrated, a. 9Mpa,p^e, 

2571 Diocbs Pantom, iv. xxv. Ggb, Maoyfolde mo. .pro- 
portions than may. .(I will not Raye be demonstrate, but oncly 
W 'I'heoremes) be declared . 2809 Bacon A dv. Learn, 1. v. 9 a 
Ine propositions of Euclyde. .till they bee demonstrate, they 
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OXmONSVBATIVB. 


McmeitrangetoourasKcnt. XO71 True Sfonconf. 305, 1 have 
airtadv demonstrat. in the second Dialogue, that (etc.). 
S|07 E. Ward Hudibreu Rediv, 1. xv, Human knowledge 
fint commences From Things demonstrate to our Seoseji. 
b. 9%adj. 

Haw£s Tas/. Pieas. viii. viii, And by scripture wyll 
nisdcc demonstrate Outwardly accordynge to the thought, 
idea Lithgow Trav. 1. 7 0 ! a plaine demonstrate cause, 
and a good resolution. 

sb. A demonstrated proposition or truth. 
xdSS^ Stanley ffisi. Thitos, (1701) i8i/a Of Analysis 
there are three kinds, one. .whereby we ascend by demon- 
strates and subdemonstratc.':, to indetnon.strable immediate 
propositions. 

PMUOnstrate (d/mf;*n8tr<r<t, de*in^iistr«>t), v. 
[f. I... demmstrdt-^ ppl, stem of dMomtrdre to 
point out, show, prove, f. Dk- I. 3 + monstrdre to 
show, point out. For the shifting of the stress see 
Contemplate. Both pronunciations appear in 
Shaks.] 

tl. tram. To point out, indicate ; to exhibit, 
set forth. Obs. Const, simple obj. or vhj, clause, 
(So in the other trnns. senses.) 

igSa Hvloet, Demonspate, indUo ^ $ nonstro . 1563 Shuik 
Archit. Dij b, In the which bodyc of the pedc.si.'dl is deinuii- 
.strated Ichnogratihia. 1599 Suak.s. //cm. I", iv. ii. 54 Descrip- 
tion cannot sute it selfo in word.s, 'I'o deiiioiistr.'ite the Life 
of such a Hattaile. /1X633 Ai.-.stin A/ed//. (1635) 90 That the 
Starre stooped downc to Earth and sent forih greater and 
clearer Beames then before todcmon.strate.not onely the Place, 
but the very Child. 1630 Cromwell /.et. 4 Sept., Cuiniug to 
oiir quarters at night, and demonstrating our aiiprehension.s 
to some of the colonels, they also cheerfully concurred. 1684 
K. H. School Kecreat. 148 We come next to dcmoicstratc the 
Time not proper, i. e. U nseasonablc Angling . . i.s when Ictc. ]. i 
f 2. To make known or exhibit by outward iitdi- 1 
cations ; to manifest, show, display. Obs. \ 

1599 A. M._ ir. GttMhoner's pk. Physicke If. .it be i 
the Canker, it will after the third time demon.strnto it sclf'e i 
with a little ktiobhe or tumor. x6oo Shaks..!. 1 *. A. 111. 
ii. 400 Eucrie thing about you, dcmon.straling a carelessu ! 
desolation. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tm-t. 157 They be very 
apt on piompt occ.'isions, to demonstrate valour and rc.solu- ^ 
tioii. 1653 H. Coo.AN Ir. Pittfo's Trav. x.xviii. in By this 
Figure these Idulaters would demonstrate that she was the ' 
Queen of the fiery sphear. i734tr. AT «<.//«/.( 1827) 

I. 99 No people oyer dciuoiistr.'ileil such extent of genius. 
1803 WELLiNiifON in Owen /Va/. 224 His Highness h.ns de- 
monstrated the most implicit confidence in the iirotcction of | 
the British power. | 

’ b. ' 1*0 express (one’s feelings) demonstratively, j 

x8ss Thackkray Ncukouu's II. 339 Paul w.i.s .a pcrson.ngc ' 
who dcmon.Htraicd all his sentiments, and performed hi.s j 
various p.irts in life with the greatest vigour. | 

8 . To describe and explain by help of a .specimen i 
or spetumens, or by experiment, as a method of 
teaching a science, e.g. anatomy, chemistry; also 
absol. to teach ns a demonstrator. 

1683 Rouinron in Rtty'xCorr, (1848^ 133 Monsieur 'I'ouriic- 
fort, a T.nnguedoc m.'in . . (Ienionstratc.s now the plants in 
the King's Oarden hcre.^ x8^ 1 )ovk t.ogic i '.hr, /voV// Introil. 
§2.2 note. The .an.'itoinisl (Tomiin.strau;.s, when he points out 
matters or fact cognisable by the scn.se.s. a Dk Qcinckv 
in H. A. Page Lije (1877) II. xx. 307 They will do me loo 
much honour by * demonstratitig * on such a cra/y body .as 
mine. 

4. To show or make evident by reasoning ; to 
establish the truth of (a proposition, etc.) by a 
process of argument or deduction ; to prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

X571 Digces Paniom. 1. xx. F iij b, Thi.s I.cmma . . or 
proposition 1 minde to demonstrate. 1646 Sir 'J'. Bkownk. 
Pseud. Kp. I, ix, Archimcde.s deinon^traies. .lint the pro- 
portion of the Diameter unto the Circumference is as 7 
ulmo.st unto 22. S69X Ray Creation (1701) 43 The best 
medium we liave to demonstrate the Being uf a Deit). 
*754 Sherlock Disc. (1750) I. iv. 153 Few Workmen ran de- 
monstrate the mcch.'inic Powers of the Iivslnniicnts they 
use. 1814 D’l.SKAELi Quarrels A uth. ( 1 8C7) 35:, What 01 hei s 
conjectured, and some discovered, Harvey dcmon.stralcd. 
x88o Tyndall CAac. 11. xxx. 404 The existence of this stale 
of strain may be demonstrated. 

b. absol, 

s6o4 SHAK.S. Otk. III. Hi. 43t This may helpe to thicken | 
other proofes. That do demonstnile thinly. 1669 (.!a(.k Crt. 
Gentiles i. Introd. 4 A Mathem.ntician, whose oltire it is | 
to demonstrate. 1867 J. NlAuriNKAu £ss. II. 46 Euclid 
hod to demonstrate before llicrc could be a philosophy of 
geometry. 

C. Of things : To prove. 

160X Shaks. Alls Well ». ii. 47 A copic to these yongcr 
times ; Which followed well, would demonstrate them now 
But gtxjrs backward. x8oa Pally Nat Tluol. iii. (1819' i8 
It is a matter which experience and obs«r\'alion demonstrate. 
x86oTynimli. Glac. 11. xvii, 324 The creva.s.sing of the ea.stern 
side of the glacier, .does not . .demonstrate its slower motion. 

6 . Uur, To make a military demonstmtion ; to 
make or take part in a public demonstration. | 
x8*7 B.xaminer 297. '! ITic Spanish army has been so long ! 
allowed to demonstrate on the Portuguese frontier. i88a ; 
Blackw, yl/rtjf. July 13 There is not water enough for us to 1 
go and demonstrate inside the ba^L 1888 Bryce Atner. \ 
Commw. 1 1. HI. Ixxiii. 604 The habit of demonstrating with ; 
bands and banners and emblems. | 

tb. Irans, (causal,) Obs. tare- \ 1 

x8o3 Nki.son In Nicolas Des/. V. 71 , 1 have demonstrated 
the Victory off Brest, and .am now going to seek the Admiral 
in the ocean. 

Hence JAamxmwtniM fpl.a., Demoiuitxtttodly 
BtmmurtmtlBir sb, toA ppl, a, 

X650 B. DiscollimiMiMn 20 ITiere arc demonstrati^ and 
determining Providences. X676 Newton in Phtl, / rans. 


XI. 703 To examine a demon.strated iwoposition. 1878 Ci’o- 
woRTH Inielt. Syst, X45 (K.t A clear foundation for the dc- 
of a Deity distinct from the corporeal world. 
»88i J ROUDH Ch. Retivalt Short Stud. Scr. iv. (1883) 
213 A holy life, it was demonstratcdly plain to me, was no 
monopoly of the sacramental system. xB88 Daily JVesos 
4 June yi Demonstrating bodies from all parts of London 
. .as.scmbled on the Embankment 

Oamonstration (deni^str^<‘Jan). [ad. 

demonstrdtidn-em^ n. of action from demonsirdre 
to Demonstkatk : perh. immed. a. F. dhtonstra- 
tion (J 4 th c. in Oresme), a refashioning of OF. 
demustreison, ^aison^ intermediate form demons 
s/roisou.1 

1 1. The action of showing forth or exhibiting ; 
making known, pointing out ; exhibition, mani- 
festation ; also an instance of this. Obs. 

*393 OowEH Cofi/l If. 368 By deinonstracion The man was 
foiinde with the ffood. 14.. Epiph. in TundaU's Vis, 117 
Of a scliynyng f»y demuustracyun Is fanos seyd. ^ 1530 
Pai..sgu. 14604 ndveibcs. .Sumc betoken demonstration 
si-rve to shewc or poynt to a dede. 1568 flRAn oN Chnm. 

1 1 . 172 For the open aiqiaraiuiiju, and dcmonstracion of this 
godly Concorde, a 1633 W. Ai stin ;!/«///. (163 «;> 177 Christ 
jircachiiig to save him [.St. ‘J'honirisl. .shcw'cs hiiiisclfi* (by 
demonstration) unto him. t668 K. Wallis {titie\ Room 
f«)r the Cobler of Gloucester and his Wife, with .Several 
! Cartloads of Aliominalile, Irregular, Pitiful, Stinking Priests, 

I also A Demonstr.^tion of their Chilling. 

I b. Outward exhibition of feeling. 

. *®73 H. Si'ENCKR .S'lud, .Sociol. XV. 358 Demonstration, be 
it in movements that rise finally to spasms and contortions, 
or be it in sounds that end in laughter and shrieks and 
groans. 

t c. That by which something is shown or made 
known ; an illustration ; a sign, indication. Obs. 
* 5 S 9 'V . CcN'NiNtiiiAM CosMogy. Giasse Pref. A vj h, 1 >i visingc 
sundry newe Tables, lectures, demonstrations and pivc- 
ceptes. XH63 811UTE Anhit. Biia, Makynge demonstra- 
tions to a l.atinc worke with (ireke letters. 1684 R. II. 
School Reereat. 130 Cock Fighting.. A Scarlet lleail is a 
Demonstration of Counige, but a Pale and Wan of Faint- 
ness., ll’liese qualities] arc l)cmon.strations of Excellency 
t'lnd Coui age. 

2. A display, show, manifestation, exhibition, ex* 
pression. fa. absol. {obs.)\ b. with < 3 ^. 

a. xisp Aurelio 4- isah. (1608) C, With iny toniKMited 
fiemonstrations and great lK)Ulncs. . 1 overcame bir. 163a 
J. Hayward tr. Hiondi's Eroutena 136 lleleeviiig those 
affectionalc-seeniing demonstrations to be realiv true. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr, Pintos Trai*. iv. it Wc gave lljcm a great 
;M^:d of Ordnance, .beating our Drums, and sounding our 
Truintiets, to the end that by tlie.se exterior demon.stratioiis 
they might conclude we reganicd not the 'J'urks tiwhit.^ 

b. xte5 Shaks. Lear iv. Hi. 12 Did your letters ]>icn:c 
the queen to any demonstration of grief? 1769 Kv.>MKki s<)N 
Chas. / ', 11 . IV. 2^2 (ireat were the outward deinonstration.s 
of love and coiifidctice between the two ISlonarchs. 1855 

I pRKScoiT Philip if, 1 . ii. 14 She seemed to think any de- 
' inorLstration of .suffering a wcaknc.s.s. 

j 3. The notion or proce.ss of demonstrating or 
: making evident by reasoning; the action of piov- 
: ing beyond the possibility of doubt by a process of 
I argument or lo^cal deduction or by practical 
: proof; clear or indubitable proof ; also (with //.) 

I an argument or series of propositions proving nti 
! asserted conclusion. 

j To liefuous/ra/ion ; to I he cerluiiily of a demonsi rated and 
: indisputable fact ; toiKlusivuly. 

i C1386 Chai.u.'ek .Souipn. T. 516 In ars metrik schal jicr no 
I man fyiKlc,.of such a qucstioun Who schuldc make a de- 
! monstracioun. 1553 FIdkn Treat. Neiu Jnd. To Rdr. (.Arb.) 

' 10 Must certayne and appnrcnte deinonsiracions of Gcome- 
, tryc. 1563 Man AfuseuluT Cotnmonpl. 141 a. Not nieele for 
j any wi.se body to bcleuc the word ot matters vnkiiowcii, set 
forth without ,miy Syllogisticall detnonsiratiun. 1650 ' 1 '. 
Keno/’mt/. Geom. Biv, A Hundred Questions with their 
.Solutions and DcMuonstration.s. 1690 Iakke Huih. Und. 
IV. H. •i 695.» 305 Tho.se interc'cning Idca.s, which serve to 
shew the acrccmcnt of any two others, arc called Proofs ; 
and where the agreement, or disigrceinent is by this means 
ph'dnly .and clearly perceived, it is called Deiiionslration, it 
ocing( .shewn to the Hiiderstanding, and the Mind made see 
that It is so. 173a Sol! I HALL Pugs 25 Tis apparent to a 
Demon.stration, that from every Pair,. about two hundred 
ICggs. .arc ))r(xluccd. 1876 Jfvons tlUm. Logic 335 
A dcmonstralion is either Direct or Indirect. In the latter 
case we j>rovc the conclusion by disproving the contra- 
dictory, or sliewing tKat the conclusion cannot be supposed • 
untrue. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 236 He proved to 
demonstration the .soundness of the judgment he bad formed. 

b. 'I'hat which serves as proof or evidence ; an 
indubilable proof. 

1 1374 CiiAuci'W Hoeth. II. iv. 44 It barbell sbewid and proued 
by ml niaiiye dcnion.straciuuns as I w'Oot wel hat be suules uf 
men nc mowTii nat dien in no wise. 1850 Vulgar Errors 
Celts. 31 The Circulation uf the Blood is a Demonstration of 
an Eternall Being. x6a6 tr. Jht Afont's Voy. Levant 18 
Found nothing, .but a Book of Ps-ilins, which was a suffi- 
cient Demonstration .. th;it 1 had liceii a Hngunot. 17x6 
Ativ. Capt. K. Itovlc 269 Told me. . 1 should have Demon- 
stration of her Infidelity. 1804 Wellington in Owen Deep. 
630 .Additional deinoiisi rations of those view.s have appe.Tred 
.suite the renewal of the war. 

4. J\om. Law. The slalcnicni of the cause of 
action by the plaintiff in presenting his case. 

J. N. Pomeroy Iniroa. Aluuic. Law i. ii. 107 The 
formula commenced with a part called . . Demonstration 
identonsiraiio) which contains a short fitatcment uf the 
plaintiff* s cause of action. t88o Mijiriiead Gnius iv. § 40 
The demonstration is that part of the formula which is 
inserted at the outset on purp^ to show wliat is the inuiier 
in dispute. 


I 6. The exhibition and explanation of KiHJcimcns 
' and practical opemtions, as a method of instruclion 
in a sci^ce or art, e^. in anatomy. Also aitrib. 

s 8 oj A/ed, Jrnl, XVII? 95 Mr. Taunton will resume his 
Winter Course of Lectures and DcmomitrationRon Anatomy, 
Physiolo^, Pathology, and Surgery. xSis Examintry^Ox 
Oh Monday there was a demonstration on the viscera by 
Mr. Grainger. xBBv l,ongmaH*s Notes on Rks, vl eo| 
(Pucktods Eoini 4 /Tome Cookery), The course consists of 
fifteen lessons, iw'clve to lie given by demonstration followed 
by piactice .. Every girl who attends the whole course will 
have twelve Dcmon.str.ition and fourteen Praciicc lessons. 
AfoJ, Miss H. will give a Cookery Demonstration. 

6 . A/il. A show of railitai y fi>rcc or of offensive 
movement ; esp, in the course of active hostilities 
to eng.ige the enemy’s attention while other opera- 
tions are going on elsewhere, or in time of peace 
to indicate readiness for active hnslilities. 

1835 Burnrs 'TrtfV. Pokharn(i' 6 . 2) Jll. 26^ He made Iasi 
year a deinotMir.T(i(>n against julalabud. a district between 
Cabool and Pt^hawllr. 2853 Sir ll. Douui. .r Afitit. 
Tridges (ed. 3) 2«.>.i Prince Kugeiiu . . iii.Tile dellloll^tration.s 
to attack the post of M.Tsi, and to cross the Adige to 
Madia .. fHc] continued his demonstrations at Masi, until 
he heard that Colonel Battd had siu cocdcd in throwing 
men across the river. x86a Ln. Bkdoi.mam Prit. Const, xiii. 
178 The Barons having, by an ornud demonstration, LMm- 
ptiled the King to allow the .'ippointinriit. 

7. A public manileslation, by a luiiidxT of persons, 
of iulercst in some public cpicstion, or synipaiLy 
with some political or other cause ; usually taking 
the form of a procession and mass-meeting. 

iByf Eritanuia \n Spirit Afefropoi. Conserr'. /*»rjr#(i8.to) 

I. 421 Whig emissaries have been emploj'vd to get up what, 
in their own conventiumd cant, they call a demonstration, 
10 mark the national joy [etc.]. t86x .Sat. I\in>. 2a j une 6ai 
Then, bc.sidc.s 'ovations', there arc ' dcnioiislnitions ', the 
Q. E. 7 >. uf which i.s not alway.s t ery cn.sy to sec. Wc read 
how the student s of .such an Uiiiyersit)' ' made n dcuionslra- 
lion*. 7 'his wu lielievc means, in plain English, that the 
stiidentK kicked up a row. M\Cnr. World 16 Oct. 781/1 
The dcinoiLstration of dcinonstratiuiiH took place uii Saturday 
lit Chatsworth, when, .about 80,000 people came together. 

Bemonstrational (•c‘‘‘jDn5l), a. [f. prec. + 
-al ] Of or pertaining to demonstration. 

sm Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 1 3 A leaning to the clcmonslra- 
tionul view both of literature and oratory. x886 Gi.'k.ni:v 
Phantasms of Living II. 3 [It] connects the sleening utid 
the Waking phenomena in their theoretic ami p^yc)lu]ogical 
aspects, it i ..separates them in their dcmoii.si rational R.Hpecl. 

t Deinonstra*tion 6 r. Obs. rare-K [f. as 

prec. f -KR.] C)nc who favours or pracli.ses dcmoii- 
btration. 

tSfi^Almoud for Pairat 15 Your ohlc soaking Demon- 
sirntioner, that hath soraptc vp such a dciile of ScrtpLiire to 
so lyttle pur|)Ose. 

Demonstrationist (•f’''j.>nisi). [f. as prt‘c. 

I -I.ST.] One wlio takes part in a demonstration. 
1871 Echo 15 Aujij., A riot between the Orangemen and the 
demonstrationists is considered likely. 1890 Times 28 Jan. 
5A Demoiisiralioiiisis nowadays disfiku wet weather. 

Demonstra'tionise, v. [See i»ur. 

To make a public demonstration. 

Hence Demonstra'tlonlzing vhl. sb, 

188a St. failles* s Ga:i. a8 June, The history of our recent 
dcinonstrationizlngs. 

Domonstrati'ro (d/inp'ustrritiv', a. and sb. 
In 5 -if. [a. F. tlemomlralif, -ive ( 14 th c, in 
llatxf.), nd. L. demomlrdtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. 
demonsirdre', see -IVK.] 

1. Having the function or quality of clearly 
showing, exhibiting, or indicating ; making evi- 
dent ; illustrative. 

Demonsirat we legacy see quot. 1892. 
xjM Palkok. T09/2 Demonstratyfe, demoustratif. 1351 
T. WiraoN Logikeixs^i) 27 b, A dcmonslraiive, or .shewyng 
reduction. x6i6 R. Waller in Lismore Pap^s'.xWf) Ser. 

II. II. 19 Some dcinonstiative token proportionable to the 
large favor whcrwiihall you hauc vouchsafed to giue me. 
a. ijRK) Drvdkn (J.), Painting is necessary to all other arts, 
Ih-c.iusc of the need which they have of demonstrative 
figure'i, which often give more light to the undersmiiding 
than the clearest discourKcs. ^ x8m GoudevI!; Aiod.^ Law of 
Real I'rop. 394 A demonstrative legacy is one which is in 
its nature a general leg.Tcy, but is directed by the testator to 
be paid out of a particular fund. 

2. Rhet, Setting forth or describing with praise 
or censure. 

*553 '!’• WiiNON Rhet. 6 b, I'he oracion demonxtratiue 
standeth cither in praise or di.sprai.se of some oiie man, or of 
some uiie Lbyng. 1576 Fleming A/m 7 . Eint. A, An 
epistle demonstrative consisteth in these two noinLs, namely, 
comniundntion and dispraise, a 1677 Barrow PopdsSuPrem. 
(1687) 72 Eloquent men do never mure exceed in their indul- 
gence to fancy, than in the demonstrative kind « . in their 
commendations of pmonx. 1783 H. Blair Rhetoric xxvii. 
II. 46 The chief sufijects of Demonstrative XDloquence, were 
I'nnegyrics, Invective'^, Gratiilatory and Funeral Orations. 

3. Oram. Serving to point out or indicate the 
particular thing referred to : applied esp. to certain 
adjectives (often used pronominally) naving this 
function. 

Demonstrative rooty a linijuistic root which appears to 
have had no other signification than that of pointing to 
a near or remote object, as the t- in Sanskrit tai, tadii, Gr. 
rd, TOT*, L. tarn, tune, or its I'eutonic representative /, fh, 
in the, then, there, 

x5ao Whitinton Vulg. (7527) 5 b, Whan a iiowne demon- 
strative U referred to y« hole sentence folowynge. 1530 
Pai.sgr. Introd. 29 Proiiownes demonstratyves they have 
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DEMOKSTBATIVELY. 

but ihre //, le and ou or len, 1668 Wu-kins Keat Char, jit. 
ii> 8 3> Aii this or that man or book, .in thciic cases the 
Pronouns are commonly called Demonstrative. 183$ Mks. 
MamcilT Mary's Gram, 11. ix. 350 When we use |^e oenioii- 
strative pronoun, it seems as if we were pointing our finger 
to show the things wc were speaking of, 1865 'I ylok Early 
/fist, Maji, iv. 6 x 1'hc demonstrative roots, a small class of 
independent radic.ils. tigM DAViDSOiff //sh. Grtun. (ed. 10) 
81 The li tter «, having demonstrative force, is often inserted. 

4 . That shows or makes manifest the truth or exists 
ence ^'anything ; serving as conclusive evklencc. 
ti3WC'HAt/ci£R5’e>w/«. 7*.564 Yeshulseen. . Hypreeue which 
that is demonstratif, That equally the soun of it wol wende 
. .vn«lo the spokes eiide. 1570-6 T.amh.xkdk Peramb, Kt^nt 
(1836) joi llie vertue of holy water dn putting the Divell to 
flight) w.os confirmed ut Molindene by a demonstrative 
argument. 1647^ liACON Disc. Gevt. Eng. 1. iii. (1730^ 5 
The first of which is cried down by many demonstrative 
instances. X69X Kay Great im (1714) 18 A demonstrative proof 
. . of the fecundity^ of His w'isdom and Power. 1807 (}. ' 
CiiALMKRS Calcfionia 1 . 1. iv. 117 These military works. ..ire 
equally demonstrative of their skill, and creditable to their 
perseverance. i8m Ess. Intuit. Mor. ii. 43 Another point 
. .demonstrative oTGod's providence. 

6. That serves to demonstrate logically ; belong- 
ing to logical demonstration. 

1477 Eakl Rivers (Caxton) Okies 124 (kilyen . . in hys 
youin he desired greetly to kiiowe the science demonsi ratine. 
15BX Mulcastkk PosttioHS xii. (1887)244 Lngicke, f.)r her 
demonstratiue part, plaieth the Grammcr to the Mathe- 
maticalles. xfiaa I)e Lawne Ir. Ou Monlins L<*gkk 163 
A demonstrative Syllogisine as that which prooveth that the 
attribute of the conclusion is truely .attributed unto the 
subject, Butlkr Anal. Inirod. Wks. (1874) 1 . i 

Proba^ble evidence is essentially distinguished from demon- 
strative by this, that it admits of degrees. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ii. 31 Logic, ns it proceeds from axiomatic principles, 

. . is a purely demonstrative science. 

6. Characterized or produced by demonstration ; 
evident or provable by demonstration. 

x6ia T. WiL-soN Chr. Dkt., To hee infallibly assured of a 
thing, by demonstratiue CTrlaim^ty. 1665 .Sik T. Hkkhkht 
Trav, (1677) 18S 'Tw tlcniotislraiive th.it .salt waters h.ive 
much more beat than frc.sh waters have. 1798 Malihl's 
( 1878) 29s It is a demon.strative truth. 1863 Mus. C. 
CcAiiKK .Shakk Char. iv. tcifi Wc have passed into an age 
o^racticality and dcmuiistr.itive knowledge. 

7 . Given to, or chtiractcrized by, outward exhibi- 
tion or expression (of the feelings, etc.)* 

1819 Metropolis HI. 232 No fulsomeness of public .ind 
demonstrative tenderness, on his part, ever puts me to the 
blush. x83a Examiner 241/a The middle party in the 
Hou.se have been sufficiently demonstrative of their pur{K)ses. 
1863 Mh.s C. I'larke Shahs, Char, v. 124 The demonstra- 
tive cratitude of his heart. 187s Darwin Emotions xi. 26<; 
Englishmen are much less demonstrative than the men of 
most other European nations. 

8. That teaches a science by the exhibition and 
description of exam pies or experiments, rare. Cf. 
Dkmonstrator 3. 

x8i4 Philos, Mag. XLI V. 30s (title) DemonstMtivc Course 
of Lectures on Drs. Gall .iiid Spurzheim’s Physiognomonical 
System. 

B. sb. Cram, A demonstrative adjective or pro- 
noun. 

X530 Palsgr. 75 Demonstr.itivcs .simple is only ce. 1591 
PfcKCiv.tLL A'/. Diet. Biva, Of pronounc.s . . .some are called 
demonstratiues, because they shew a thing not spoken of 
before. 1833 M' Hknry Gram. 42 Po!»sessivcs .iiid 

demonstratives <ire used in Spanish both os adjectives and 
as pronouns. 1875 R, Morri.s Eng. Cram. (1877J 114 The 
Deinon.slratives arc the, that^ this. such. so. same. yon. 

De]iio*n8tratiTelyp euhv. [f. prcc. + -l\ 

In a demonstrative manner, 
fl. In a manner th.nt points out, shows, or ex- 
hibits ; so as to indicate clearly or plainly. Ohs. \ 

1571 Goluing Calvin on Fs. In. y The .adverb behold is i 
taken here demonstratively as if David shuld bring forth i 
upon a stage the niLcrable end that rcmaynctli for the j 
proud despysers of God. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 53 'I’he i 
Letters . . are . . demonstrative!)’ laid down on the Plain, j 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 152 The new discoveries ; 
of Stars and Astcrisms . . by the help of the Telescope, I 
dcinoijbtratively and to the .sen.se. I 

2 . In a way that makes manifest, establishes, or i 
proves the truth or existence of anything ; spec, by | 
logical demonstration. 

iS «4 Frnnick Oef. Ministers (1587) 63 Wliat soeuer bee 1 
dcinonstratiuelie concluded out of the .Scrqrt tires. 1678 
Cl nwoKrif Intell. Syst. 234 Able to discourse Dcmotwlra- 
tivcly concerning the same. 177a .SwiNmN in /V///. 7 >a//r. 
LXIII. aiA As I have elsewhere demonstratively proved. 
188s Afmck, Kostxm. 72 June 5/4 The thing can be done . . 
as . . Pel has demon.stratively shown, 
ta With clear or convincing evidence, conclu- j 
sivelv. Ohs. { 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseml. Ep, 39 Plato and Aristotle . . : 
demonstratively understanding the simplicity of perfection, ' 
.ind the indivisible condition of the first causator. 17^ • 
W AKBURioN Lett.(x^) 353, 1 was as demonstratively certain 1 
of the Author, as if 1 hud stood behind him. | 

4 . With strong outward exhibition of feeling. i 

1871 Holme Lle Barrington I. x. 149 Met them with • 
a demonstratively agreeable air, and tried to engage them 
in talk. | 

Demo'nstratiTeneflf. [(• as prec. + ; 

The (juality of being dcmonstrntivc. 

<1x660 J'lA.sfMONU fChs. II. IV. I78«R.)[I»] .supersede ull ■ 
demon .strativenc.H.s of prjwf from Inis text for the critiiiiions- ! 
ness of will-worship. 1664 H. More Myst, Inia. xii. 40 Nor j 
can the demonstrativci|css of this Reason lie eluded. 1863 i 
J. C. Morinon St. Bernard 11. i. 183 There was no. .weak, ' 
undisciplined demonstrativeness in their joy. > 
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Deaiioiistrator (de'm^Xhstr^itu). [ad. L. di- 
moHsfrdhrt agent-n. from demonsirdn to Djchon- 
»TRATK ; partly after 1 *'. dimonstrateur^ 14th c. in 
Ilatzf. (So pronounced by Smart 1836; Walker 
g.'ive demo'nstrator in the general sense, demon- 
strator in the technical.)] 

1 . One who or that which demonstrates, points 
out, or proves. 

x6xx Co'iGR., Dtmonsiraieur. a demonstrator: one that 
cuidently shewes, plaindy declares, perspicuously deUuer.s 
things. x666 J. Smith Om Ags 66 (T.) llie instruments of 
them both are the best demonstrators of human strength. 
1775 Johnson 7 W.r. no Tyr. a The demonstrator will ^d, 
after an operose deduction, that he has been trying to make 
that .seen which can be only felt. x8a5 Coleridge Aids 
Rejf, (1848) I. 140 In all these dcmon.stration.s the demon- 
strators presuppose the ide.i or conception of a God. 

2 . One who exhibits and describes specimens, or 
performs experiments, as a method of teaching a 
science ; an assistant to a professor of science, who 
does the practical work with the students. 

Kay Corr. (18481 139 lA Ixiok] to facilitate the learning 
of plants, if need be, without a guide or demonstrator. 17^ 

J. S. Leppan's Observ. Surg. Tntrod. 117711 5 Six Demon- 
strators in Surgery, at the Amphitheatra of St. Cosnie. 2792 
A. Young Trav. France 137 Mr. Willeinet, who is demon- 
strator uf botany, shewed me the Ixitnnical garden. 1887 
Aten of the Titne 334 He [Sir Andrew Clark] w.is demonstra- 
tor of anatomy to Dr. Robert Knox. 

3 . One who takes part in a public demonstration. 
1870 Daily Xexvs o Oct., Another demonstration took 

place to urge the Government not to make peace . . An 
evasive answer was given to these demonstrators. 1890 I 
Times 13 Feb. s/a 1 be demonstrators, .assembled in front of ! 
the statue of Denry IV, in order to place a wreath on it. ! 

4 . * 'I hc index-finger ’. Syd. Soc. Lex. j 

Ilencc De'moxiitiraitorsliip, the office or position | 

of a scientific demonstrator. ; 

Athenxum 14 May 642 A Syndicate . . recommciulcd ! 
the establlshitieiil of a Professorship and Demonstratorship | 
of Experimental Physics. 1 

BeillO* 118 tratory, a. [ad. L. demominllorF \ 
us (Isidore), f, demonstrator', sec -ORV.] That 
has the property of demonstrating. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, belonging to demon- 

stration. x8t7CoLKiiKooKKyl/eit‘^raxxvi, The gloss of Ran- 
ganittha on the V.i.san.i, or demoiistratory annotations of 
Bhiiscara. 1880 Muirheaij Cains iv. g 60 The matter in 
diMiutc is first set forth in a demoiistratory manner. 

Demont, obs. form of Demount, q.v. 
Be*]IIOIia:rgi8t. rare. [f. Or. type *Saifiov- 
ovftyhs demon-working + -i»t. Cf. vutallurgist^ 
etc.] One who practises magic by the help of 
j demons. So De'monttrgy, the practice of magic 
I by the help of demons. 

j * 7 W W. Taylor in Afofithty Kev. XXIV. 509 Agrinpa and | 

' his friends had a ta-stc for the occult sciences, for alchemy, ' 
divination, dieinonui'gy, and astrology. 1798 Ibid. XXV, 503 j 
! Dminonurgists .ind other professors of occult .science. | 

I BemOXlTmio ;drm0,ni'mik), a. and sh. [f. Gr. ; 
j 69 /*os people, Deme -wviuieii adj. formative, f. j 
I uvo/ia name ; d,paironymi€.'\ adj. Named from I 
! the deme. sh. llic name (ot an Athenian citizen) i 
' .according to the deme to which he belonged. ■ 
1893 J. E. Sandys Ari 4 totl€’s*\ 0 i\vamv TIoAtmo no The ; 
demonymic of the former would ^ *0a6fi' ; of the latter i 
Oiriflev. 

Demoore, obs. form of Demcr v. | 

Bemophil (dcm^^fil). [mod. f. Gr. : 

people tpiXos friend.] A friend of the people. 

1884 Hi'ntkr WiiYTK My Dueps xxvil (1885) 426 ’ 
\ man may la: a democrat without licing a demophile. i 
Hence DemopUlism. ! 

187X Ln. IIoeGiiroN in L/pitSgo) JL xvii 253 .'\ demon , 
nut of demagogui.sni, but ofdemo[iliilism. .89.3P.M ILVOUKOV ; 
in Athen^um i July 27/2 A vague interest in the lives and 
habits of the masses, a sort of archaeological deinophilism. 

Demon; e, Demorage, etc., obs. ft. Demur, De- I 

MUKRAOE, etc. I 

Bemoralizatioxi (dfm^iTaloizf/i*j9n). [f. next ! 
I- -ATiON ; so mod.F. dfmoralisatiotc admitted by 
the Acad. 1878.] The action of demoralizing ; the 
state or fact of being demoralized. 

1809 SouTHKY in (^. Rcv. II, 115 U would be easy to 
shew.. that the religion of the Koran necessarily produces 
this deinoraliAition. 1877 Daily Netvs 5 Nov. 5/5 His army 
is in .1 stale of utter demorallsatiqn and disorganization. 

Bemoralise (dTmp raUiz), v. [a. F. dimoraU 
ise-r f f. De- II. i + Mok.vl a. + -ize), a word of 
the French Re volution, condemned by lAharpe, 
admitted by the Acad. 1798.] 

1 . Ivans, To corrupt the morals or moral prin- 
ciples of ; to deprave or pervert morally. 

c 1793 Wk-uster ill r.yell Trav.N, Amer. I. 65 When .. 
Noah Webster . , was asked how many new words he had 
coined, he replied only * to demoralize*, and that not in his 
dictionary, but long before in a pamphlet published in 
the last century rawut 1793]. x8o8 Southey Lett. (1856) 

H. 105 One of the worst principled men who ever lent hi.s 
aid to debase, demoralize, and debilitate human nature. 
1874 Moklev Cmnpromise (i886) 102 People . . demoralised 
by the habit of liking at society exclusively from the 
juridical point of view, 

b. To deprive (a thing) of its moral influence or I 
eftcctivenesR. ! 

Mg spectator 24 July 863 In a case where this sort of < 
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protestation of innocence, —tending to demoralize the 
gaUowRr-appeals to the passions of the people. 

2 . To lower or destroy the power of bearing up 
against dangers, fatigue, or dinicuUics (F. le moral: 
see Morale) : applied esp. to an army or a people 
under arms ; also trans/. to take from anything its 
firmness, staying power, etc. 

1848 GalleniiA Italy 11 . ii. 39 Foscolo was intended for 
a man of action and strife : ease and fortune unnerved and 
demoralised him. 1874 Green Short ffisi. vi. § 1. 270 The 
long series of English victories had . . demoralized the French 
soldiery. 1894 Daily Pinos 2 Juno 3/7 The market became 
demoralized owing to foreign advices, heavy licioidations, 
foreign selling, and better crop new.s. 

Hence Demoralised, DemoTalising ppL adjs. 
x8o8 Crit. Rev. Aug. (T.), The pernicious influence of 
their demoralizing creed. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Rndsit. 
(ed. 4) 401 I’he demoralized state uf the public character. 
187X hfoRt.F.Y Poltaire (x886) 133 Miracles .. have neces- 
sarily a very demoralLing effect. 

Bexnoraliser ((i/'mf/*r«il3iz9j). [f. prec. -eb.] 
A person or thing that demoralize?. 

xUx K>ice (N. Y.) 25 Aug. i It frum traffici is the general 
demoraljzer. 189a Catholic News 8 Oct. p. vi/6 Licenced 
demoralizers surrounded by admiring crowds. 

Demorance, •aimce, Demore : see Demur- 
RANCB, Demur. 

Domorlayk ; see Demeblayk Obs.^ magic. 
i| Benioa (drm()s). Occas. demua.//. -1. [a. Gr. 
irjfios district, people.] 

1 . One of the divisions of ancient Attica; -- 

Demk^ I. 

1776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece ly (.Stanford) A demos or 
borough-town. Ibid. 36 Hipparchus erected them in the 
demi or borough-towns. 

2 . The people or commons of an ancient Greek 
state, esp. of a democratic state, such ns Athens ; 
hence, the populace, the common jicoplc : often 
personified. 

1831 tCestm. Rct'. Jan. 245 The aristocracy h.ive had 
their long and disastrous day ; it is now the time of the 
Demos. 1847 Ghote Greece 11. xxxvi, The self-acting Demos 
assembled in the I’nyx. x886 Tennyson Locksley Hall Six ty 
Yrs. After 90 Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek'd and 
slaked the light with blood. 

Bamoathenic (dcin^;s]>e’nik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Lr)isQaBmK-us.^ Of or pertaining to Demosthenes, 
the great Athenian orator; resembling Demosthenes 
or his style of oratory. So also D«iiio«theii0*aii 
[cf. Gr. Af/fioo’^^vcioy], DamoRthe'iilMi adjs. 

1846 WoRCRSTKR cites Blackw, Afag. for Demosthenic. 
1874 Maiiaffy Soc. Life Greece xi. 343 The Demosthenic 
public. z88o M'Cariuy Own Times III. xlvi. 406 Some 
critics found fault with lA>rd Palmerston for having spoken 
of Cohdcir.s as * Demosthenic cloouence *. z88a A thmxnm 
19 Aug. 244/3 The reviewer coiKsidcrs that pninphicts such as 
the 'Drapicr Ixittcrs' and the 'Conduct of the Allies* arc 
* Dcmoslheiilin in style and method ’. 

Bemot (d/ mfli;. [a. Gr. bi}fi6T-ijs one of the 
(same) deme, f. ^fios Deme people, etc.] A mem- 
ber of a Greek deme. 

««47 Grote /List, Greece 11. xxxl IV. 180 The inscription 
of new citizens took plicc at the assembly of the demols. 

Bemotic (dimp'tik), a, [ad. Gr. fiij/ion/r-oy 
popular, plebeian, common, democratic, f. Srjfiortjs 
one of the people (the dome).] 

1 . Of or belonging to the people : spec, the dis- 
tinctive epithet of the popular form of the ancient 
I'igypttan written character (as distinguished from 
the hicraliCf of which it was a simplification): 
called also enchorial. Also absol. = The demotic 
character or script. 

xSm Q. Reit. XXVI 1 1 . 1 89T0 prove, that neither the bieratic 
or sacerdotal, nor the demotic or vulgar, writing is alphabetic. 
1880 Saycic in AW/frcXXI. 3801'hc only change undergone 
by Egyptlm writing was the invention of a running-hand, 
which in its earlier and simpler form is called hieratic, and 
in its later form demotic. 

2 . In general sense : Of, pertaining or proper to, 
the common people ; popular, vulgar. Somewhat 
rare, 

1831 .Syd. Smith (1859) II. 220/1 Demotic habits will 
be mure common in a country where the rich are forced to 
court the poor for political power. x87a O. W. Holmes 
Poet Break/, 4 . vtii. (1885) 189 I'hc one . . does what in de- 
motic phrase is called the * .sarsing '. xBSx Times 26 Apr, 4/* 
'rhera IS nothing in the position that the demotic mind can 
apprehend. 

Bemotl*nt, V. Also 6 Sc. demont. [ad. F. 

dLmonter ; cf. D18M9UNT,] 
ti. intr. To dismount. Obs. 
x;^ Bellenden LUy 361 All horsmen ..demont 
haustilie fra thare hors. 

2 . nonu-xod. [f. Dk- + Mount ».] To descend. 
1837 Carlvlk Fr. Rev. 1. 11. vl Beautiful invention ; 
mouiitinc heavenward, so lieautifully . . Well if it do not. 
PiUitre-hke, explode; and demount all the more tragically! 

Demour, -oyre, Demourage, -ance: see 

Demur, Demurrage, -anck. 

[Demple : app. scribal error for hmpU » 
Cample v. to wrangle, sb, wordy conflict, wrangling. 

1:1330 R. Brunne ChroM. (x8xo) lydfPetyt MS. If. 153 b) 
pe maister of he Temple com urocurana he pe.s. No more of 
pis to demple, tak hat hot )e nrst ches. L^ambeth MS, 131 
p. 130 No more of this coniple, tak hat hat je first chees.] 

Bempne, obs. form of Damn. 
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Dempittr (de'mi'stdj). Forms: 4dem8tere> 
domestre^ •terCe, d0miiter(e, (demmepster, 
demalstre), 4, 7 demster, 6 dexnstar, 4, 8-9 
dempster. See also DjesMSTiSB. (ME, (iffwsirct 
in form fcm. of demre^ Deeiieb, juage : see -STEU. 
The root-vowel was orimoally long ; cf. the modem 
form Dbembtxb, nsed in the Isle of Man ; but in 
general use it was shortened at an early date in 
conseouence of the elision of the short vowel of the 
second syllable^ and the collocation of consonants 
in demstr£\ whence the forms demster^ dempster, 
Dempster is also a surname.] 
fl. A judge. Obs, 

a lyonCurser Al. 5 •185 (Cott.) Prist and demincpster sai i 
[v. rr, demestre, demister, doinesman]. Ihid. 7005 Aioth was 
)mn |>e dempster [t». rr. demester, demister]. Ibid. 22920 
fHe] sal cum befor ^demstere (p. rr. dcmestcre, dcmistcrc, 
demester] ? c 13*0 A niicrisi 550 (Tor drednes o )mt demster. 
b. for Dkkmbteb a. (/. of Man.') 
xBm Scorr Pen^eril xv, One of the dempsters at tlie lime. 
+ a. In Scotland, formerly: ‘The officer of a 
court who pronounced doom or sentence definitively 
ns dircctecf by the clerk or judge * (Jamieson). 

t>inrtt. OcettrrenU (1833) 1x7 [They] creatit bail- 
lies, serjantis, clerkis, and demstaris. 1751 Loutiiian Form 
0/ Pnkxss 57 The sentence is read by tlie clerk to the 
Demster, and the Demster repeats the same to the panncl. 
1753 A7<rrwir/*j TVrWaSj The court proceeded to give judg- 
ment ; which, being written down in the book, .and signed 
by the whole judges, whs read by the clerk, and, in the 
usual manner, repeated pronounced by the dempster to the 
pannel as follows. iBaS Jamie.son Dkt. s.v., As the repeti- 
tion of the sentence after the judge has been of late years 
discontinued, the oiTice of Dempster in the' Court [Edin- 
burgh] is also laid aside. 

Hence f Dwmpfltexari demstaryf the office of 
dempster. 

i<5i Aberdeen Reg. V. 21 (Jam.) The office of demstary. 
xJempt, obs. pa. t. .and pa. pple. of Deem v. 
t Ba'iuptioil. Ohs. rare—K [ad. L. demption- 
em^ n. of action f. dhnere to take away.] The action 
of taking away or suppressing. 

1351 Iluixiii i', ColysJon, aniection, contraction, or demption 
of a .sympkoncitis, 

tDenmloa (d/m/;*l.s), 7A Ohs. \pA,E.dcnmlci'- 
re to stroke down, to soothe caressingly, f. De- 1 . 1 
+ mull ere to soothe.] tram. To soothe or mollify 
(a person) ; to soften or make gentle. Formerly 
said a1.so of soothing medicines: cf. DE.Mr;j.o£NT. 

1530 Elyot Gm>. I. XX. (/«/V.), Wherwith Saturne was 
eftsouu.s deiiiulced and nppaysed. 1656 Daxtkk Ref, Pastor 
jox As Seneca saith to deinulcc the anpry, 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Compit. xix. 690 Nervine Medicines ..demulce the 
?.!«, and t.akc away the preternatural acrimony. X83X 
T'. L. Pf.acck:k Crotchet Castle viii, Before 1 was dcmulccd 
l»y the Muses, I vrasferaris ingenii /ucr, 

Hcncc DomuToine ///. a. 

1619 H. Huri'ON Follies Anat. (1842) 22 His belly is a 
cistern <jf receit, A grand confoundcr of dcniuldiig ineaic. 
a 1670 Hac:kkt Abp. Williams i. (1^92) 70 The Earl's de- 
inulcing and wcll-languaged phrases. 

t Demu'lceatei v, Obs. nonce- wd, [irreg. f. 
L. dhnulcere (see prec.) + -ate 3.] s prec. So 

t Demnloea'tlon, Obs. 

z6a7-77 Flltham Resolves 11. Ixxvi. 321 Those soft .md 
smooth demulceations th.'it in.scnsibly do .•.Iruke ii.s in our 
gliding life. 1817 iilack%v. Mag. I. 470 G.aUnntry . . or the 
exalted science of dcmulccating the amiable reservedness. . 
of the gentler sex. 

Demuloent (dfVnn'lsent), a. and sb. ChieHy 
Med. [f, L. demulcen(-cmt pr. pplc. of demuUerc 
to Demulce.] 

A. adj. Soothing, lenitive, mollifying, allaying 
irritation. 

173a Arduthnot Rules of Diet 264 All insipid inodorous 
Vegetables are demulcent. 1854 .S. Tho.mson Wild PI. iii. 
(cd. 4) 302 The linseed and the mallows, 1 x)th valuable 
for their demulcent properties. 

B. sb. A demulcent medicine. 

173a Aroutiinot Rules of Diet 418 Dcmulceut.s, or what 
abates Acrimony. *875 C. Woou Therap, (1879) 576. 

t Demu*lcetive, a, Obs, [irreg. f. Demulce 
V .] 6= Demulcent. 

X75B P. Browne Jamaica 115 The oil is opening and dc- 
mulcetive. 

t Bemu'lsiOXlt Obs, rare-^^, [f. L. *demuls-, 
ppl. stem of demulcere : sec Demulce.] The action 
of soothing ; a means of soothing. 

iday-Ty Feli ham Resolves 11. Ivii. 276 Vice garlanded with 
all the soft dctnulsions of a present Cbntentinent. 

Demur (dAnf/u), sh. Forms: 3-7 domure, 

4 demere, demoere, 6 demoiire, demourre, de- 
moyre, demor(o, 6-7 demurr(e, 7- dei^ur. [a. 
F. demeure, vbl. sb. from demeurer : see next.] 
fl. Delay, lingering, waiting. Obs. 
a 1300 Fhmz 4 Bl, 591 Blauncheflur heo atwist pat he 
makede so longe demure [v.r. demoere : rime ifere]. c 13M 
Sir Beues 125 Theder wardes he can gon Whbouteii de- 
mere. 1519 in Burnet Hist, Ref, fl. 97 His Highness had 
cause , . to marvel of your long demor, and la^ of expe- 
dition. i860 Hickkringill Jamaica (i66i) 51 Timely 
alarum’d by Jacksons Demurres, at the Harbours mouth, 
for four days Space. 1^5 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 . 311 
Causing a most unnecessary demurre. 
fb. Stay, abode, residence. Obs. 

M 44 in Coll UUt, Staff, (X89X) Xll. 3x8 During the tyme 


of his demure in the presence of the seicl Erie. 1514 in 
tlouseh. Ord. (1 790) 159 In his demurre or passing from place 
to place. i53»-3 -'I »4 V!ll% c. 13 Comynge into the 
Kynges reahne. .and not minded to make longe or continual 
demoyre in the same. 1673 Ray Journ- Low C. 37S We 
saw this Town only in transitu, but it merited a littlcdemurr. 

1 0. CoiUinuance, duration. Obs, 

1533 in Strype Reel. Mem, I. xx. 148 Neither unjust matry. 
mony shall nave his unjust and incestuous demoure and 
coutinuance, as by delayes to Rome it is wont to have. 
t 2 . Hesitation; pause; state of irresolution or 
doubt. Obs. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1870^ 234 No doubtfull drift 
whereon demurre dependes. 1677 W. H ubbaii n Natrative 1 1. 
49 'J'hey wera upon some demurre, whether to march directly 
toward Ossapy. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 379 He 
did not expect any Deinurr upon such an Offer. 1804 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. Capt. Jacksost^ You were positively at a demur 
wliat you did or did not see. 

3 . The act of < 1 cmurring : an objection raised or 
exception taken to a proposed course of action, etc. 

1639 Mayne City Match iv. ii, Sister, 'tis so projected, 
therefore make No more demurs. xttoLangmorne Plutarch 
(1879)!. t<;4/2 Caniillus.. invented demurs and pretences of ^ 
delay. 1791 Mai>. D’AKULAy Diary 4 June, irc then said 
it was necessary to drink the Queen's health. The gentle- 
men here made no demur. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nica. xxii, 
After a little demur, he accepted the offer. 
t 4 J.aw. ^DemuiiiikhI. Ohs. 

CIS 56 Harpsfikli) Divorce Hen. IP It (1878) 36 The ad- 
versiines . . made thereupon . .a si»ecial demurre. a 1577 Sir 
T. Smti h Ctymmio. Eng (tCmo) 51 If they c.annot agree, then , 
is the matter referred to a demurre in the Exthciiuer chain- | 
her. z^ WiM-SKORD Scait‘s Comm. A vj b, To pracras- j 
linate with Demurs, or Fines and Recoveries without end. 1 
1713 Swift 4 1 '. 120 But with rejoinders and replies i 

. . iTcmur, imparlance, .and cssotgii. The parlies ne'er could 
issue join. I 

Damir if. Forms; 3 dexnoore, 4 | 

demere, 6 demore, demoore, demour(e, 6-7 ! 
demurre, 7-S demurr, 7 demur, [a. V. de- j 
meurery in OK. demorcr^ -mourer ( Pr. and Sp. | 
demorare, It. dimorare) :^pop. L. dPmorare cl.L. ' 
dcmordrl to tarry, delay, f. Dk- I. 3 + mordrl to | 
delay, Tlie OF. demor-^ ikmour-^ proper to the 1 
forms with atonic radical vowel, was at length 
assimilated to the tonic form demeur - ; the latter : 
gave the ME. forms demeore^ demere ; cf. People, j 
and the forms mevey preve (F. meuve^ preuve) of | 
Move, Prove.] I 

1 1 . ifttr. To linger, tarry, wait ; ftf. to dwell ; 
upon something. Ohs. ' 

4tiaa3 Ancr. R. 242 Auh 3if ich hie swuite uurdwurd, j 
demeore 3c ))c lengre. c zaoo A”. Alts. 7295 lie n’ul nought ’ 
that ye demere [rime derej. 1550 Nicoi.ls T/tiicyd. 73 (R.) 
Yet durst they not demoure nor abyrle vpon the cainpe. 
ZS59 Baldwin in Mhr. flfag. (15631 39 b, Take bedc ye dc- 
iriurre not vpon them. 1595 Sooihwf.i.l .S'f. Peters Comfl. 

19 But fl, how long tlemurre I on his cycv». 1604']'. Wright 
Passiomw 21J, I dciiiurrc too long in llu'se speculative dis- 
courses. z653UK9eiiAUT Rabelais l ii, If lliat our ]ook.s on 
it demurre. 

t b. To Stay, remain, abide. Ohs. 

XS13.V/'. Papers Hen.yUL IV. T4 She cannot demore there 
without extreme daunjur and pern. 1536 Act vS //<■». Vi //, 
c. JO Any person, .dwcllyiig, demurryiig, iuhabilinge or re- 
siant within this reahne. 1^50 Nicolls Thucyd. 72 (R.) The 
sayde Pcloponcsyans detuoured in the laud. 

1 0. To last, endure, continue. Ohs. 
i«47 lIooi’KK Dedar. Christ iii. Wks.i Parker Soc.) a 1 This 
del^cc. .shall demour for ever till this church be glorified. 

ta. trans. To cause to tarry ; to jjut off, delay. 

1613 Pi’KCiiAS Pilerimafie li. xviii.^ 174 Whose judgement 
is dcnuirrcd until the day of Reconciliation. 1635 Quarlfs 
Embl, IV. x. (i8x8) 239 The lawyer . . then demurs me with 
a vain ilclay. i68r D’Uki-kv Butler's C$host 69, I swear, . 
Henceforth to take a rougher course, And, what you would 
demur to force. 

1 8 . inir. To hesitate; to delay or suspend action ; 
to pause in uncertainty. Ohs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Cord. yii. (1851) 135 This is .all we get by 
demurring in Gotls service. 1654 Cooking i on ir. Hist, 
txistine 418 He found the King to demur upon it. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. u. ii. § ^ King Edwine demurred to em- 
brace Christianity. 1699 Bkntlkv Phal. ^16 The Dclphiaiis 
demurring, whether they should accept it or no. 1743 J. 
DAvmsON ^Eneidww. 261 You need not demur to challenge. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina li. You arc the first lady who 
ever made me even demur upon this subject. z8i8 W. Tayi.or 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXVII. 5^4 All the Yorkists could 
thus co-operate, without demurring between tiieir rightful 
KOvereigiLS. 

tb. To be of doubtful mind ; to remain doubt- ! 
fill. Obs, rare, 

zfiia T. Tavi4)r Comm. Titus i. 3 And demunc with the 
Philistines, whether God or Fortune .smile vs. /z i6a8 
F. Ghevillk (1652) 237 To have demurred more 

seriously upon the sudden change in his Sonne, 
f 0. trans. To hesitate about. Ohs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix, 558 Wliat may this mean ? Lan- 
guage of Man oronoiinc’t By T ongue of Brule, and human 
sense exprest ? T'he first. .1 thought deni’d To Beasts. .The 
latter 1 demurre, for in thir looks Much reason, and in tliir 
actions oft appeers. <11730 E. Fe.sion Horn. Odp’ss. xi. 
Imit, (Seager), Let none demur Obedience to her will. 

4 . intr. To make scruples or difficulte; to raise 
objection, take exception fo(occas. at, on). (The cur- 
rent sense ; often with allusion to the legal sense, 5.} 

Y ULLER Holy War 11. xxxvL (1840) 98 The caiij^h de- 
murred hereat, .os counting such a gesture a diminution to 
his slate. 175Z Laheuyk Westnt, Br, 93, 1 . . gave my Dircc- 


i tions.. which behiff in some Measure demurred to, the 
: Matter was brought before the Board. 1775 Shf.riijam 
] A/ro/r 11. ii. My process was always very simple— in their 
younger days, 'twas ‘Jack, do tnis'-- -if he demurred, 1 
knocked him down. 1807 Southsv EsprielUts Letters III. 
29 They are so unreasonaole as to demur at finding corn for 
them. s8s5 Browning ^-*t, toRuskin, I cannot begin writing 
poetry till my imaginary reader has conceded licences to 
me which you demur at altogether. xWo TVndall Clac. 

1. v. 40 My lio^t at first demurred .. but I insisted, il^s 
hPLAREN Serm, Ser. 11. ix. 150 We can afford to recognise 
the fact, though we demur to the inference. 

b. trans. To object or take exception to. rare. 
z8a7 II, H. Wilson Burmese War (1852) 25 As the de- 
mand was unprecedented, the Mugs, who were British 
I subjects, demurred payment. 1876 GLAnsTONE Homeric 
Synchr, 59 , 1 demur the inference from these facts. 

6. Law. {intr.) To put in a Demur her. 

[a 1481 Littleton Tenures 6 96 Et fuist demurre en iudge- 
rnent eii mesiiie le pice, le tiucl Ics xl, iours serront accompts 
dc le primer iour del muster dc ho.st le Roy.] z6ao J. 
Wilkinson Coroners 4 Shertfes 60 It was demurred on 
jn Law. z6a8 Coke Oh Litt. 70 a, And it was demured 
in iudgement in the same plea, whither the 40 dayes .should 
bee accounted from the fir.>t day of the inii.Hter of the kings 
host. Ibid, 13 a, He that demurreth in Law confesseth ml 
such matters uf fact as are well and sufficiently pleaded. 
1641 in Kiisliw. Hist. Colt iii. (1692) L 334 To which Plea 
Mr. Attorney-General demurred in Law, and the .said 
Samuel Va.ssall joyned in Demurrer with him. i66e Trial 
of Regie. 107 , 1 must demur to your Jurisdiction. 168s 
Trials. Colled^ to And if so be matter of Law arises upon 
any evidence that i.s given against you.. yon maydemurr 
upon that Kvideiice, and pray Counsel of the Court to argue 
that demurrer. zB^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 84 The 
plaintiff demurred, that is to say, admitted Sir Edward's 
ple.i to l>e true in fact, but denied that it was u sufficteiil 
answer. 

Demurante, obs. form of Demurbant. 
Denilira (dAniuou), a. {sb.) Also 4~5 dimuuir, 
5 deraeuer, -uere, -ewro, 6 -euro. [A derived or 
extended form of meure, mciore, Mure a., useil in 
same sense, a. OF. meur, now mtir, * rijje, mature, 
mellow; also, discreet, considerate, oduised, setled, 
stayed * (Cotyr. 1611). The nature and history of 
the prefixed i/t*- are obscure. 

(Palsgrave, 1 J30. has p. 841/1 ‘.Sadly, wysly, demeuremtnP, 
— p. 841/a ‘ Soberly, s.'idly, menrement * ; but demeurement 
i.s not otherwise known as French, d 
A. oiij. 1 1 . Calm, Stalled, still. Obs. 

1377 Death Edw. HI in Pol, Poems (RolU) I. 216 Thou? 
the see were rou), or dies dimuuir, Gotlo haveiies that schip 
w’uld geete. 

2 . Of persons (and their Ijearing, speech, etc.) : 

Sober, serious; reserved or composed in 

demeanour. (Cf, history of Sad.) 

Z4.. Epiph. in Tuudale's Vis. 133 This Anna come de- 
mure and sad of chere. Z470-85 Mai.ohy Arthur xiii. i, 
I'hc yunge sqiiycr. .setnely and demure as a douue. zgai 
Skkl'I'on Carl, J.aurel 902 Demure Diana, womanly ana 
s.i(l, 1538 Balk Thro I.,asves 238 A face demure and sage. 
a 1568 Asciiam Scholem. (Arb.) 53 If a^ )'ong ientlemon ue . 

, di'mcure and .still of nature, they say, he issimple and lacketh 
j wittc, i6u Milton Penseroso 3a Come, pensive Nun, 

I devout and pure, KoInt, steadfast, and demure. Z652 H. 

I More A ntid, A th. 11 1. i. (17x2) 87 Notwithstanding ho fared 
i no worse than the most demure and innocent. 1708-46 
I Thomson Spring Come with those downcast eyes, sedate 
! and sweet, Those looks demure. Z83S M arkyat ')ac. Faithf. 

I xxiv, Her conduct was much more staid and demure. 2875 
I M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 320 ' Like an angel, hut half 
j dressed ', ihotiaht the demure dons. 

3 . Affectedly or constrainedly grave or decorous ; 
serious, reserved, or coy in a way that is not natural 
to the person or to one of his years or condition. 

2693 Shaijwf.ll Volunteers iii. i, 'This Gentleman, and his 
demure Psaliii-singing Fcllow.s. 2705 Stanhofe Paraphr. 
II. 166 Can they pursue the demure and secret Sinners, 
through all the intricate mazes of their Hypocriw. zyM 
1'homson Liberty iv. 69 Hell's fiercest Fiend ! of Saintly 
Brow demure, a 1772 Gray Death Favourite Cat 4 De- 
murest of the tabby kind, The pun-sive Selinia. 2844 Thiki.- 
WALL Greece VHT. l.vvi, 417 *1 lie threadbare iiiaiule of its 
dcnJuruh3a)ocrihy. 1876 Buck Madcap V. xix. 176 , ‘1 thought 
he was a friend of yours ', she said, with demure sarcasm. 

I fB. As jA Demure look or expression. Ohs. 

! rare. 

2766 J. Adams Diary 4 Nov. Wks. 1850 IF. 200 He h.Ts 
' ail hypotritlcal demure on his face. 

t Denin'rei V, Ohs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 

1 . intr. ?To look deimircly, ‘to look with an 
j affected modesty ’ (J,). But cf. Demur v. 3 b. 

i z6o6 .Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xv. 29 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her liUHlcst eyes. ..shall actiuire no Honour Demuring vpon 
me. 

2. trans. 'Po make demure. 

1652 Hknshaw Daily Thoughts 187 (L.J Zeal mod, and 
voice demur’d with godly paint. 

Hence Dtmu'rad ppL a, 

1623 Uncasing cf Machivils Instr, xi With demured looke 
wish them good specdc. 

Demure, obs. form of Demur. • 

Demurely (dAniiVuli), adu, [f. Demure a. 

+ -LY 2.] In a dcMure manner ; gravely, modestly, 
meekly, miietly; with a gravity, meekness, or 
modesty that Is affected or unnatural. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 4627 She. demurely sad of chere. e 2430 
Stans^ Puer 18 in Babees Bx, (x868) 27 Walke demurely ni 
streeti.s in ho toun. 2489 Caxton Faytes ef A, tv. xiii. 268 
The prynce or his lieutenant oughte to aduyse demewrely 
herupon. c ijuto Conseeratiou of Nuns in Maskell Mon, 
Rit. II. 3x4 The virgyns shall demeurely orryse and moke 



leo 


pair. 


PBMUBBiraBS. 

a I'cverence to the blN^bop. *59 ® Shaks. Merckx I', ii. !!• 
»«»i If 1 doe not put on a sober habile . . Wcare prayer IjookeH 
in my pocket, looke demurely. 1600 Dkkkkb GtNtlt Craft 
Wks. 1873 I. 43 rie looke as demurely as a Saint. 1^ 
Sbdlev Bellarntra iv. i, He look’d so demurely, I thought 
butter would not haue melted in his mouth. *758 Dkattib 
Affnslr. 1. xvi, And now his look was most demurely sad. 
18^ C. Bkokte % Eyr$ xi. Folding her little hands demurely 
b^re her. *886 Afatuh. Exam, a; Feb. 5/3 They sat down 
demurely in opposite comers of the carriage and observed 
a dignified silence. 

t b. Of things : In a subdued manner. Obs. 
iM Shaks. AhL Cl. iv. ix. 30 Hearke the drummes de> 
inurely wake the .sleepers. 

DanmreaeSi (cl/miu^unes). [f. as prcc. + 
•urns.] The state or quality of Ijeing demure. 

c igio Bakl'Lav l\iirr. Gti. .Manners (15701 Giii, With nil 
deniurrrics behaue thee in the sam^ As not led by inalii c 
but rather of good loue. jjlSa N. T. (Rhein.) 1 Tim. ii. g 
In like manor women also m comely attire: with deiuure* 
nesse and sobrietle adorning themselves. 1659 Gauubn 
Tiars of Ch. 349 A ino.st superciliou.s dcmurcncs.se and 
affected /elotry. i8ai Scorr Kenilw. vii, The prim dc* 
nuircnvs.s of her looks. 

Ddnin'rity. rare. In 5 demeurto. [Ajiswors 
to OF. meurt^t as DEMURS does to OF. meur ; of. 
quot. I4S3.3 

1 . Demure quality, demurencss. 

1483 Caxton Goltf. Lc^. 34/1 Joync . . domeurte to thy 
glarinc-s, and huuiylytc to lliy demeurte [Fr. H meHriif a 
leesst-’i/tfHt fit humiliU a la wr«/Vr). a 1704 T. Hkow.s ll'ks. 
(1760) II. i8j ( 1 >.) They prerend to such deinurily as to foriii 
a siOciciy for the Kegulation of Manners. 1889 Hrsanv Hfili 
of Hi, Paul's III. *71 The deinurity went out of her face. 

2 . An embodiment of demurencss; a demure | 

character or i>erson. (Cf. oddity.) \ 

*8. . Lamb Lei. to Souttuy (L.), She will act after the fashion ; 
of Richardson's dcniurilicii. 1 

'i* DeuuTxiiiirate, Z'. Ohs. [f. pp). stem of ; 
L. demur funrii re to mutter over, f. De- I. i + , 
murmur arc to Murmur, mutter,] trans. 'lo i 
murmur, imittei. i 

ifi4t R. Uaii.i-ik Parall. I.iiurfy iv. Afa.i.i.bk. 43 To de- 
murmuratc a number of word.'' on the cleinonis. | 

Hence t Demu'rmuratory a. i 

1617 Collins Pif. B/^. Ely 11. x. 417 The deiiiurmuratoric i 
word-s, wliioh they vse in Poperie, and call CuiLsccration. j 

Damurrabla (d/mp*rab'I), a. [f. Demur v. or 1 
sb. ^ -AiiLE. For form,cf. OY .demorable durable.] ! 
'That may be demurred to ; to which exception may i 
be taken {esp. in an action at law). ' 

*8*7 Hallam Constitutioual Hist. 1 . i. 54 noie^ It was 
dcmurnable for a bill to pray process against the defendant, 
to appear liefore the king and his privy cuuncil. 1885 Law 
Reports Weekly Notes iiiy/a The petition was demurrable, 
an It did not. .allege that the petitioner had a complete title 
as executrix. 1893 J. KEKtwuai in Law Times Ref. 
l.X Vlll. 439/1 The .statement of claim would he demurrable. 

Deill 1 l]Tftg 6 (dfm 27 ‘ri'd 3 ). Also 7 domourage, 
7-S demorage. [a. OF. demora^ce^ dcmouragCt f. ; 
dtmorer^ •maurer : see Demur v.] 
fl. Stay; delay; hesitation; pause. Ohs. 
a *65® G.ssher Aun. (1658) 30 That long demoumge of 
theirs in Kadesh. 170a C. Maihkk Mtign, Chr. 11, App, (1853) 
171 Powerful enemies clogged his aflairs with such deniur< 
rages and .such disappointments as would have wholly dis- 
couraged his designs. 171 x AnniBON Speet. No. 89 F3, 

I shall endeavour to .show the folly of I)«;uiurrage . .1 would 
have them seriously think on the Shoitiiess of their Time. 
i8a3 Monthly Mail. VII. 231 A demurrage, for a second, 
succeeded the shock, and then on we went .ig.-iin. 
t b. Constrained delay, detention. Ohs, rare. 

x8io ilKNrHA.M PaehingUiii) 226 In the allowance to inry- 
men distinguish two parts; one for demurrage, viz. at the 
place of tri.al ; the otlier for journeys, viz. thitner and back. 
1817 — Plan Pari. Reform Inlrod. cxlvii, The expense of 
journey.-} to and from, and demurrage at, the Election town. 

2 . Comm. a. Detention of a vessc*! by the freighter 
beyond the time agreed upon ; the payment made 
in compensation for such detention. 

i« 4 * Rebels’' Remonsir. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1O02) I. 
389 A certain Summ, for the doing thereof within such a time ; 
and if they .stay’d longer, to have so much per diem f!)r 
demurrage. tr. Milton's Lett. .Statu July an. 165ft, 

A con.siderablc Sum of Money owing from certain Forlugal 
Merchants, .to several English Merchants, upon the account 
of Freightage and Demorage. 1719 Da Fok Ov/rr;^ 11. 133 
If 1 stay more, I must pay 3/. . .per Diem Demorage, nor can 
1 stay upon Demorage .above eight Days more, 1755 
Magens iHSuranees i\. 116 If the Delay was occa.sinncd by : 
the Merchant, he .shall be obliged to pay for the Days of i 
Demurrage, to the Captain. 1835 Marryat Jac. b'aithj. 
viii. There had already been considerable loss from demur- 
rage. The Ship ' Flora* is on demurrage. 

b. A charge for detention of tail way trucks. 

185B Rromeld Law Railw. (i86y> II. 191 Demurrage is i 
a d.dm by way of compensation for the detetilioii nf property ; 
which is subsequently restored. /.abour Comwisshm \ 
(jloss.. Demurrage^ charges on overdue railway trucks. i 

c. A charge of i]r/. per ounce m.vlc by the Bank i 
of England in ekch.anging gold or notes for bullion. , 

*875 Jkvons X- 116 Including the above charge of . 
li^if phi ounce for demurrage. 188a fill HELt, Count ingJiouse ■ 
Dict.^ J he incullic value of standard gold i-s/Js 17J. iol</. ! 
per oz. At the Bank of England 175. ^i. is given for it 
without any delay. . .The difference of ijd. per. oz., by which j 
llus delay i.s avoided, is called dtm^rre^e. j 

3 . The act of demurring, or raj.-ting objection to 

something, rare. | 

z^ Colton L^n II. 147 Without the slightest dis.sciu i 
or demurrage of the judgment. I 


Denmrral (d/mrrai). rare, [f. demur v. 4- 
•AL : cf. OF. demorailt demaralt retardation, delay.] 
The action of demurring ; demur. 

«8io Southey in Edits. Ann, Reg. 1. 1. 413 'This was a need- 
I less demurral. 18x4 ->' Lett. ^185^ II. 370 Second thought in 
I matters of feeling, usually brings with it hesitation, and de- 
I murrol. 1890 Spectator 22 Mar., 1 crave a small portion of 
I your siMce to express my demurral os well to the reasoning 
I as to tiie accuracy of ‘ A Churchman who writes to you . 

t Deillll*rraiLC6. Ohs. In 4 demorranoe, 6 
demoraunce, 7 demouranoe. [a. OF. demorame 
retardation, delay, f. demorer, •mourer : see Demur 
V. and -ANCE.] a. Delay, lingering, b. Abiding, 
abode, dwelling. 

e x3fto A". Alis. 4123 He wolde wende, swithe sue! . . satin 
■ dcniorrance. a 1309 Skelton Bk, 3 Poles Wks. I. 201 'I’hc 
man Ls a very fule to make his demonuincc upon such an olde | 
wyfe. 1615 Modell H'ii 76 b, Here is my uemourance, and 1 
from hence I purpose not to part. 

Demirrailt (d/mti r^l), a. .and sh. Also 6 
; doinuranto, 9 (erron.) demurreni. [a. OF. de- 
; mouratitf pr. pple. of detttorer, -vimrer^ now dc- 
\ : sec Demur ».] A. 

1 f 1. Abiding, slaying, dwelling, resident. Obs. 

! xipi9 Suppik. to King 32 To conipell the same Iminister.'il 
I to be duiiuinuite, abydinge, and resydent vpon their cures, 
i t$Tp^ iloLiNsuKO Chran. II. 24/3 A friend of mine, being 
of late demurrant in London. 

+ 2 . Delaying, putting off. Ohs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter va. la God is no judge donnant, 
iior^MUurrunt, nor rampant. 

3 . Demurring, hesitating, rare. 

. >«3 ® F. Mahoney Rdig, Father Ptvut (1839) 39° ^hy 
hm^ he back deniurretitTo brea.st the Tilntr’s current ? 

B. sh. One who demurs, or puts in a demurrer, 
in an action at law. 

1809 Tomi.ins Law Diet. s.v. Demurrer^ A demurrer is 
to be signed, .and argued on both sides by counsel.. The 
dcmurr.ant argues first. 1885 L. O. Tike Yearhks. 12-ij 
F.dw. II L Itttrod. 85 There was no complete demiincr un- 
less the demurrant did abide judgment on the poiiiL of law. 
DemiirrOV^ (.dfinn'r-ai). Also 6 {cn'oni) de- 
murrour, 7 demourer. [n. Anglo-Fr. demurrer 
-OF. demourer, pres. inf. (see Demur v.) used as 
sb. ; cf. refresher, user."] 

1 . Law. A pleading which, admitting for the 
moment the facts as stated in the opponent’s plead- 
ing, denies that he is legally entitled to relief, and 
thus stops the action until this point be detennined 
by the court. 

*547 Act I Edw. VI, p. 7 § i The Process. Pleas. Demur- 
rers and Continuances in every Action. 1565 .Sik T. S.miiu 
Commw. Eng. (iCkx)) 67 If the question be of the law. that 
i.s, if both the parties doe agree viion the fact, and eacli doc 
clairac th.at by law bee oiiglit to liaue it. . then it was called '■ 
.a demurrer in law. x66o 'Print Regie. 107 If you demur to the 
Juri.sdiction of this Court, 1 uimt let you know that the Court 
doth over-rule your demurrer. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
43 By affidavits, motioii.s, picas, demurrers, flaw.s, and appeals, 
to pruir.act the question from term to term and from court 
to court, 1809 1 OMLINS Law Diet. s. v., Demurrers are 
general, without shewing any particular causes ; or special, 
where the causes of demurrer arc particularly set down. 
x86i May Const. Hist. (18631 II. x. 230 He pleaded Not 
Guilty to the first fourteen counts, and put in demurrers to 
the others. 1M4 Bowen Logic ix. 299 A Demurrer has been 
happily explained to lie equivalent to the remark ‘Well, 
what of that ? ’ 

b. Inins/. An objection raised or exception taken 
i to anything ; * Demur sh. 3 . 

*599 Mabston Sco. Villanie it. vii. 203 .Slowe-pac’t dilatory 
pleas, Demure demurrers, .stil striving to appease Hole 
zealous loue. 1873 H* Spencer .S’tnd. Sociol. ii. fed. 6) 45 This 
rcjily is met by the demurrer that it is In-sidc the question. 

1 2 . A pause, stand-still ; a slate of hesitation or 
: irresolution ; = Demur sh. 2. Ohs. 

*533 Debetl. .Salem Wks. 945/1 The matter is at 

a demurrour in this poynt, and ive at your iiidgemeiit. 1617 
F. E. Jiisf. Edw, II (1680)42 The greenness nf the Disgrace 
kept him in a long demurrer. *645 W’ither Vox Pacif. 93 
Not well di>ccrning whether Grictc, .Shame, or Auger, that 
demurrer c.'ius'd. 

1 3 , -- Demurrage 3 a. Obs. rare. 

i6aa Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 117 If ihe Master doc 
not stay out all bis daics of demourer agreed viK}ti by the 
charterpartie of fr.'(ightiiient. 

Demurrer (d/mp*Mi). [f. Demur v. + -br i.] 
One who demurs. 

1711 Addison Spect.^o, 80 Fi, I shall distinguish this 
Sect of Women by the I'itlc of Demurrers. xy4a Young Nt. 
t'h. IX. 1364 And U Lorenzo a deniuri-er still? *8*8 E.x- 
aminer j .Sept. 565/1 It is. .ciistonuiry . . to hear the de- 
murrer’s reasons. 

Demurring (dAn^ riq', vbl. sb. [f. Demur v, 

+ -JNG i.] The action of the verb Demur, 

1593 Nasuk Christ's T. 90 b, There is no demurring, nr 
cxceptioni^ .against his testimony. 1688 D’Uhkky Butter's 
Ghost jio FamouH was he for Procuration, Demiirrings, and 
( .'ontinii.ation. 1873 M ish Broughton Nanc)' 1 1. 23 But, say 
I with discontented dcimirniig, you have Ixieii away offen 
before. ! 

DemUTringi ///. a, [-irg '.] That demurs : 
see the verb. 

1607 Walkington opt. Glass 118 His demurring judge- 
ment. 174s Young Nt, Th. 111. 35 Are there demurring wits, 
who dare di.spute This revolutiim in the world inspir'd ? 
Hence Daxnn-rrliiglir adv. 

*890 I. D. Haruv Neto Olhelh 1- viii. 187 ' Rut . . ’ she 
observed demurringly. 


Duiliy (d/taidi*) , sh. (and a.) PI. demlea. Also 
5-^ demye, 6 demle, deamr* dymye. [An 
early spelling of J3emi- half, retained mdien this 
is used as a sej^arale word. The uses are all 
elliptical, and quite independent of each other.] 
fit A gold coin current in Scotland in the 15th 
century: apparently, originally, the half-mark 
{Demumark : see Demi- 7), but rising in value 
with the depreciation of the silver coin from 6 s, 8 d, 
to I 2 S, (Scotch). Ohs. 

*440 J. Shirley Mho K, yames (i8«8) 9 That whoso 
myght slee or tak hyme. .shuld have iii thousand demyesof 
gold, every pcce worth half an Knglissh Noble. X45X Sc. 
.'lets 8 fas. II, 8 33 (1597) The Demy that now runnis for 
nine shilleiigos. 14M — . 13 fas. II, 8 xo It is thocht expe- 
dient that the Demyte cryed to ten snlllinges. *489 Ld, 
Treeu. Ace. Scotl., Item to Inglis pypris that com to the 
(pastel |)ct and playt to the King xij derayss. 1497 Ibid., 
Giffen to the cartes [card.H] agane xxxij Franch crovnis, 
X Scottes crovnis aud demyis, thre (ridaris], tua vuicomis. 

1 2 . * A short close vest ’ (Fairholt) : cf. Demi- 
2. Ohs. 

a 1U9 Skelton Bmge of Courto 359 Of Kirkby Kendall 
was his sliurte deinye. *540 Lane, wills I. 189 To my 
doughter Katheryn my best deniye. *509 Nashe Lenten 
.Stuffe ill Ilari. Alisc. (1808-12) VI, 166 (D.) He. .stripi him 
out of his golden demy or mandillion, and nead him. 

3 . Paper Manuf. Name of a certain size of paper. 
J^roi>erly adj . ; also ellipt. as rA ^demy pa^r.) 

Demy printing p^er measures 178X22^ inches; demy 
writing paper is in Great Britain 158x20, m United States 
16X21. 

1546 Langley Pot. Verg. Do Invent. 11. vi. 45 b, There be 
diuerse maner of papers, as paper royal, paper demy, blot- 
ting paper, marchatintcs paper. *589 Marprei. Rpit. B, An 
huiufred thrcc.score and twelue shect.s, of good Deniie paper. 
*7ia Act 10 Anne in Load, Gaz, No. 5018/3 For all Taper 
called. .Demy fine, 4^. Dciny second, 22. 6cf. Demy printing. 
If. 8/4 1790 WoLcoi T (P. Pindar) Benev. Epist. Sylv. Urban 
Wks. 1812 II, 251 His nice-discerning Knowledge none 
deny On Crown, Im;)crial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 
Print. Pretties Jrnl. xxv. 9 A demy 8”’. pamphlet of about 
a dozen pages. 

4 . A foiind.'itioii scholar at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

So called because their nliuwimce or 'conimonii* uas 
originally half that of a Fellow : the Latin term is semb 
communarius. 

a *486 Stat. AfngdalfiH Coll. (MS.) 6 De cleclione schola- 
riiim voc' Dymyes. Ibid., Pro communis cujuslibet tri- 
ginta pauperiim .scholarium, qui Deinycs vulcariter nuncu- 
pantur dimidium summac illius qii.am pro quoliDet alio socio. 
iSSfiAct 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 8 1 in Oxf. t^Camb. EnaeUn. 

12 Felawes, Scoters, Dymyes. *615 Heymn Metnoranda 22 
July in Mem. Wnynflete (1851), I wa.s chosen Demie of 
Magdalen College. *69* Wood .Ath. Oxon. 1, 14 William 
Lilye was.. elected one of the Demies or Semi-commoners 
of St. Mary Magd. Coll. 1769 De Foe's Pour 67, Brit. II. 

I 246 Magdalcn-Collcge . . has a Presjdent, 40 Fellows, a 
I .School-master, 30 Scholars called Demies. x88o Grkkn Hist. 

1 Kng, People IV. vni. iii. ao The expulsion of the Fellows 
was followed, .by that of the Demies. 

5 . Short for Demi-dar, q.v. : A kind of false dice 
used in cheating. 

*59* Grtene Disc. Coosnage 38 I'hc name of their 
Cheates, Bard-dice, Flattcs, Fnrgers, Laugrets, Gourds, 
Demies, and many others. x8oi Sporting Mag. XVlll. 100 
A bale of clemicK. 

1 0 . A half-grown lad, a youth. Ohs. 

1589 Warnkr Aib, Eng. v. xxvii, Next but demies, tiur 
buyes, nor men, our dangerous times succeede. 

Demy- : see Demi-. 

Demycent, -sent : see Demi-ceint Ohs. 
Demyd, ol>s. pa. t. of Deem v., Dim v. 

Demyee Rirdle : see Demi-oirdle Obs. 
Demysbip (dfmai jip). Also 6 dimi-, 9 demi-. 
[f. Demy 4 a- -hhii*.] A scholarship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

*5^ Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 4a § 1 in Oj/. ^ Camb. Euactw. 

13 Pclowsh)ppc.s, Scolershippes, Dimishipnes. 1687 Regfal 
Mandate 18 July in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)j8 Any 
Fcllow.ship, Deinyship. or other place, .in our said College. 
1869 Echo 21 Oct., The demyships are worth fBy ppr 
annum, and are tenable for five years- *884 Courthopk 
Addison 29 Dr. l.ancii.ster. .used his influence to obtain for 
him a deinyship at Magdalen. 

Demyt, obs. form of Dimity. 

Den (den)) Forms : 1-4 denn, 4-7 denne, 
(4-5 deen), 3- don. [OE. d^tm habitation of a 
wild beast OTeut. type ^ianjo'*^, corresp. in form 
to OHG. tenni neut., MHCI. tenne neul. fem.,Ger. 
tenne f. floor, thrashing-floor, OLG. *denni, early 
mod.Du. denm 'floor, pavement, flooring of a ship, 
also cave, cavern, den * (Kilian) ; cf. dso MDu. 
dan\n m. forest, abode of wild beasts, waste place, 
open country. The same root i 4 w- appears in 
dean, OE. dinu {i^dani') vale : the root-meaning 
i.s uncertain.] 

1 . The lair or habitation of a wild beast. 

Booumlf 5512 Ccseah fhe] . . wundur on weallc, and |Kes 
Wynnes denn. c looe Voc. in Wn-Wlilcker 187/1 Lustra, 
wilddeora holt and denn. rxaxo Bestiary 1^ leun .. 
driuc8 dun to his den 8ar lie him berjen wille. a ijoo 
Cursor AI. 167624-110 (Cott.) he fox has his den and ilk 
fqghel is nest, c *380 Wyclif Irhs. (1880) 15 And so dide. . 
)h! prophete danyd in deen of lyon)^ a 1400 Octouian 
58a The lady wente..To the tygre denne. *585 J. B. tr. 
Viret's Sck. BcasUs B ij h, It is a signe of rayiie. . when tlie 
Ante bringeth out of her hole and deniic al her egges. 161 x 
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Bibu xxxviL B Then the bewtes goe into dennes : nnd 
remaine in their places. i8q6 Scott Afarm. vi. xLv, And 
darest thou then To beard the lion in his den, The Douglas 
in his ball? 

2 . A place hollowed out of the ground, a cavum 
(f aecaf. a pit). Ods, or blended with i or 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4185 (Cott.) Tac we him out of yon den 
(Joseph in the pit]. 1381 Wyclip ///-A xi. 38 I hei erringe 
in . . dennys and cauys of the erthe. 1387 Tkkvisa Higdeti 
(Rolls) I. 315 ^ lond of Sicilia is holow and ful of dennes 
LL. eavemosa\. 1530 Palsgr. aia/a Den, a hole in the 
grounde, caneme, 1548 Hall Chron, 19 1 [They] lurked in 
dennes and wholes secretly, igtt Shaks. TiL A. 11. iii. 715 
Aaron and thou looke downe into this den. 1678 BuitYAN 
1. 1 . 1 lighted on a certain place, Where was a Denn ; 
And I laid me down in that place to sleep. 1716 Cavalliuk I 
AUm, 1. xor, 1 . .had already search'd into several Denns and I 
Caverns of the Mountains. Emerson Poems, Haadi \ 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 473 No churl, immured in cave or den. 

3 . transf, and Jig. A place of retreat or abode 
(likened to the lair of a beast) ; a secret lurking* 
place of thieves or the like (cf. Malt. xxi. 13). 

€ says of Hell 176 in O.E, Afisc. 15a Vvrber ^r bcoh 
olde men pat amon^ neddren habbe]> hcore den. c 1340 
Cursor M, 14745 (Trin.) ^e hit make.. A dim to reset iniie 
)>eues. C1430 How wise Man taught Son 13ft in Bahees 
Bk. 52 How Util her good doop Iiem availe Whaniic )x:i he 
doluen in her den. ssM Sfenser Vir^its Gnat 96 No such 
sad cares.. Do ever creepe into the shepheanU den. 1719 j 
Dr For Crusoe (iHiu) 11 . viii. 186 [ They would have] made 
the island .a den of tnicvcs. 1810 Scott L^yo/L. 1. i v, T)ie 
Cavern, where, 'ti.s told, A gi.Tnt mode his den of old. i860 
Tynuall Glac. i. xxiii. 167 The very type of a robber den. 

b. A small confined room or abode; es/i, one 
unfit for human habitation. 

1837 Dickrns Pit'kw. ii, The musician.H were securely 
confined in an elevated den. 1840 T. A. Trollope Snmut. 
BriUany 1 . 315 The frightful dens of .some of the Manchester 
operatives. 1891 E. Pkacck;k A'’. Bretulon 11 . 100 The filthy 
den where her mother lived. 

C. colio(j. A small room or lodging in which a 
man can seclude himself for work or leisure ; as, 

* a bachelor’s den *. 

1771 .Smoi.i.ktt Cl. s June P 3 .So s.Tying, he 

retreated into his den. 18x6 Scott /.etl. (1894) 1 . 377 
A little boudoir . . a good eatiug.i'oom, and a small den for 
me^in mrticular. itta Blacktv, Ma^. Dec. 709 IHc] went 
oft in the direi '.ion of his own den, a little room in which he 
smoked and kept his treasures. 

4 . The name given in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
and north of Kngland, to the conventional enclosure 
or place of safety in boys’ out-of-door games, callwl 
elsewhere the fiajt, or kas^. 

6. *A deep hollow between hills; a dingle' 
(Jam.). .SV. /ara/. 

’(‘Often applied to a wooded hollow' (Jam,), and then 
nearly synon^nnous with Dkan^ ; but not the .same word.] 
xMa Am*. IIamu.ton Catcch. (1884^ 23 lu the vail or den 
quharin thow usit to commit ydolatrie. x^ IIiirnh To IK 
.Simpson x, We'll .slug auld Cuila's. .banks .in' brae.s, hg* 
dens an’ dells, a 1800 BalLtd, ‘ The dowic dens of Yarrow. ' 
1806 Sir W. Forbes Beattie II. 51 (Jam.', I h.ive made 
several visits of late to the Den of Rublslaw. Note. A Den, 
in the vernacular language of Scotland. ,i.s .synonymous with 
what in England is called a Dingle. 

( In many place nainas, as Dura Den nc.ir Cupar Fife, The 
Den near KxrVcs^Ay ^ Hawthomden in Mid Lothian; buta.s 
a lenuin.ition often representing earlier dene, dean.) 

te. Anal. A cavity or hollow. Ohs. 

*398 Tkkvisa Barth, De P. R. iii. xxii. (1495) 70 Oute of a 
(lenne of the lyftc syde of the herte comyth a veync. x6i< 
Crookb Body of Man 609 The implanted Ayrc conclmled 
within the dennes or cauitie.s of the Eares. 1683 Snape 
Anat. Horse 111. xiv. (1686) 140 The Caverns or Cavities, hy 
some called Dens. 

7 . Comb., as ^ den-dreadful adj. (« dreadful with 
dens of wild beasts). 

x6ai G. S ANDYS CsfUrs Met. 1. (i6a6) 6 Now past den- 
dreadfull Mamalus confines \A7xnala . . latebris horrenda 
Jeraru/n], 

t Deili Also deno, deyn. Obs. Sc. variant 
of Dan sir, master. 

c‘X375 . 9 c. Le^. Saints, Egi/ciane it 10 To 3our ablmt, 
done fohne, s.w. ci4a5 Wyntoun Cron. viii. x. 92 (Jam.) 
The Abbot of Abbyrbrothok than, Den Henry, c 1430 
Holland Henulat 199 Grct Gancris. .That war deniyt, but 
dowt, denyss douebty. xS5S Mouanhe 4670-7 

All Monkrye. . Ar calfit Denis, for dignite; Quhowbeit his 
mother mylk the kow. He man be callit Dene Androw. 

Den in the .salutation good den : see Gooden. 
Den (den), t».i [f. Den 
L rejl. (or passive). To ensconce or hide oneself 
in (or as in) a den. 

extao Bestiary 36 Wu he dennede him in 8at dcRc 
mciden, Marie bi name. 1613 Hawoon Sihter Age 111. 
Wks. 187A 111 . 129 If he be detTd, Il'e rouze the monstrous 
beast. X63B Lithgow Trent, vii. 315 A pit digged to hide 
the Gunner.. the Gunuer lay denned, and durst not stirre. 
1813 Galt Entail II. xvii. 157 ' Hae ye ony ark or amrie. . 
where a body might den himsel till rhey're out o' (he gate 
and away?' 

2 . inlr. To live or dwell in a den ; to escape into, 
or hide oneself in, a den. 

To den up: to retire into a den for the winter, as a hiber- 
nating animal. (HE. eoUoy.) 

x6io G. Flrtchrb Christs Viet, xiv, The sluggish 
^uwes, that den belowe. tyn Dudley in Phil. Trans. 
XXXII. 205 They generally den among the Rocks in 
great Numbers iogether. rs86o To.\i Taylor in Thorn- 
bury Two Cent, tf Song (1867) aCx In n dingier set of 
chambers no man need wish to stoi^ Than those, old 
friend, wherein we denned, at Ten, Crown Office Row. ! 


*894, Home Miss, iN.Y.) Jan. 463 Our people, .are inclined I 
to * den up' in the hot weather, ns certain animals, .do in 
the cold .season. 

1 8 . To den out : to drive (a beast) out of its dc'i ; 
to unearth. Ohs, 

*S 7 * Hanmer /re/. {1633) 203 [They] burned their 
Cabbans and Cottages, and such as dwell in caves and 
rockes underground (as the manner Is to denne out Foxes) 
they fired .and smothered to death. ^ 

lienee Denned (dend) ppl. a., Denning vbl, sh. 
xdaa S. Ward IVoe to DrnHhatds(\(ii '0 Insuchtowncs 
this Serpent hath no nestling, no stiibling. or denning. 
iSsAjTrti/ Mag. XXI. 165 Arousing a denned lion, 
t v.^ Ohs, rare^^, [Etymol. doubtful : cf. 
Dem 7^lJ iram. To dam up. 

* 37 $ Barbour Bruce xtv. 354 This faU tratour his men had 
maid, .'i'he yschc of a loucii to den frime men]. 

Den, obs. form of Dean ? (decanus)^ Dene 2 . 

Den and Strand : see Dene 
Denaer : see Dinah. 

Donalagu (OE.) : see Danelaw. 
tDenamep v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + Name v ., . 
after OF. dmotner^ denommer, L. dcnominare.\ 
trans. To denominate. 

1^ Aim*. Parker Ps, cxix. 365 These fiftcne Psalmcs next 
fulluwyng Be songs denamd of stcp.s or .st.Tycrs. a 1640 
JACK.SOM Creed x. notes, Wks. IX. a68 The exorliitance of 
a disc.Tsed appetite in niuii is therefore dennmed * caninus 
appetitus *. 

Denar, denare (d/mai, dtna j, -c«'i). Forms : 

6 donaire, 6 8 donare, 6 - denar. [Modification 
of ME. dener, dettere (from OF. dmer), Denier, 
assimilated to L. denarius. It. denaro, danaro, and 
the adajitations of these in other l.'ingu.agcs.] 

A coin : the Roman Denarius ; the Italian denaro 
or Spanish dinero of the 16-17111 c.; the Persian 
and East Indian Dinar, q.v. 

*547 UoounR Introd. Knoiol. 179 In TtJily . . in bras they 
haue katcryns & byokes N: denares. 1597 uf Pt, Return 
fr, Pnrnass. 1. i. 196 The vill.Vine would not part with a 
den.aire. ^ 1699 Bknti.kv Phal. xiv. 438 'l‘hc Sicilian Talent 
was anciently Six, and afterwards Three Denares. X70X 
W. WoTfON Hist. Rome Notes 154 Antony. .pri>nnscs joix) 
Denares to every private Soldier. 187a Yea i-s Grtnoth Comm. 

67 'J’he solidi . . were reckoned as espial to twelve silver 
cnars. Hid. 368 .Srn.TUer gold pieces were ahw coined., 
under the munu of gold pennies, gold denars or olioluses. 

Denarcotize: sec Dr- 11 . 1. 
t Dena'riate, sh. Ohs. or Ifist. [ad. med.)^. 
d?ndridt-us (in /.aias of Edw. Confessor, Du 
Cange), f. L. denarius penny: sec l>elow.] A 
portion of land worth a penny a year. 

1610 W. Folkinc.ham // r/ 0/ Sun>cy ii. vii. 58 There be 
also other quantities of (.and taking their ilenoiniiialioiis 
from our v.sual Coine ; as Fardlngdeales, Oliolatcs, Dena- 
riates, Solidntes, Librates. 1670 in BluI’Nt Law Dkt, .s.v. 
Farditigdenl. • 

tDena'riate, «. Ohs. [f. I., demin-us (see 
below), in nied. sense ^moncy*: sec Of 

j or pertaining to money ; monetary. 

X63S Lithgow Trav. x. 441 The Host perceiving their 
denariat charge, he entered their chamber, when they were 
a sleepe. 

Denarie, obs. form of Denary. 

II Denarius (d/ne»*n7^s). PL donarii (-iioi). 
[L., for denarius numus den.ary coin, coin con- 
taining ten (asses), f. deni every ten, ten by ten : 
see -AUY L] 

1 . An ancient Roman silver coin, originally of 
the value of ten asses (about eight|x:iice of modern 
English money). 

>S79 North /’////an A (fCi2)862(Staiif.) Eleuen Myriades 
of ineir Dcnarij. 1645 Evei.vn Diary (1850) I. 18a (ibid.', 
Ten .TSSC.S make the Koinan dcnariuii. x^ Priksti.ky J.eet. 
Hist. HI. XV. (R.), In the early limes of Rome, the price of a 
sheep was a denarius, or eignt pence, 1840 Arnold Hist. 
Rome II. 534 The silver coinage (of Rome] was first intro- 
duced in tlie year 485 ; and the coins struck were denarii, 
qiiiimrii. and s«.siertil. 1877 C. Grikik Christ liv, (1879) 650 
When they came . . who were hired at the eleventh hour, 
they received each a denarius. 

2 . A gold coin .denarius aureus) of the ancient 
Roman empire, worth 25 silver denarii. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4* Afin. 8 The fourth part of a 
golden denarius. 1817 Coi.f.biiookr Algebra Ixxxiv, We 
read in Rom,an authors of golden as well as silver denarii. 

8. The weight of the silver denarius used ns a 
measure of weight, nearly equivalent to the Greek 
drachma. 

Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxxi, (1495) J40 
Scrupuliis that U the eyghtenthc Huolus U cailyd Dengrius 
and IS Rcountyd for ten pans, vj^x UArKR in Phil. Trans. 

LX I. 492 Tiie Romans did not use the Denarius for a weight 
■ . till the Greek physicians . . pre.*<cri)icd by_ it, as they 
hud iH^en accustomed to do by the Drachm in their own 
country. 

II In English monetary reckoning used for * penny’, 
lind abbreviated d. ; see D III. i. 
tDena*rrable, a. Obs.--*^ [f. L. dmarrd-re tn 
narrate + -BLK.] * Proper to be related, capable of 
U'ing declared 

1727 Bailey voL 1 1 . 1730*6 — (folio). 

So tD6UMrra'tloa, *a narration * (Bailey, 1727). 
tsienary, denarie, sh.f ohs. [ad. L. d/- 
ndrius.l -Denariu.s, the Roman jjenny. 
e 1449 Prcock Repr. 11. ii. 140 The! offriden to Mm a de- 


narie. 1348 Uoall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Mail. xviU. 03 An 
huudretlidenarie.s. 1390 Latimkr Sertn. Stass^d Wks. I. 
279 * Shew me . . a penny of the tribute money , . and they 
brought him a denari. 16x5 Brigiitman RevHalim 2x3 Let 
thre such measures of barly bee sold for a denary. 1674 
Jkake Ariih. (1696) 105 This is oomeliine called Draehmat 
Denary for distinction sake. 

Denary (di' nai i a. and sh 7 ^ [ad. L. dendri^us 
containing ten.] 

A. adJ. Relating to the number ten ; having ten 
as the basis of reebming ; decimal. 

X848C. WoRnswoHTii Huhran Led. Apocalypse 524 Being 
toL-s they must 1 ^ ten.. in other successive prophecies this 
dcimi^' number is retained. xSyg Eneyci. nrit. 1 1 . 463 'J'o 
convert 8725 of the diMiary into tiie duodenary scale. 1891 
Pall Mall 0. 4 Aug. 6/ 1 1 he ten denary symbols. 
\B.sh.^ 0 hs. 

1 . The number ten ; a group of ten, a decad. 

26x5 Chookk Body of Man 337 ‘J'lirec Dunarios or Decades 

of wnekes. O’ 2648 Sir K. Dkhiy in Suppl. to Cahala 248 
(T.) Centenaries, that arc composed of denaries, and they of 
units. x68s H. Morr. 4 mm/>/. CdauvilCs Lux O. 1 So .Sup- 
pose . . Denary, is such a setled number and no other. 

2 . A tithing or tenth part. 

*577 Harrison England ii. tv. (1877) 1. 91 He diuided .. 
kit lies into hundreds, and hundreds into tithings, or denaries. 

Denationaluation (d/nm Janaloiz^iJan). [f. 
next + -ATION. Also in mod.F. (-isation), Littre.J 
The action of denationalizing, or condition of being 
denationalized. 

28x4 Sir R. Wilson D/Viry II. 363 I.s not the advantage 
. .nountcrb.Tlanccd by the extinctinn of Poland and Italy, by 
the denationalis.'ition of two such interesting portions of 
Europe ? 1868 Dilke Greater Brit. 1 .^ i. iv. 45 Americans 
arc never slow to ridicule the dcn.Ttionalizatioii ofNcw York. 

Denationaliie (d/iiwjanalniz), v. [a. F. dt- 
natimaliser (a word of the French Revolution), f. 
De- 11 . lA- national, nafionaliser.'] 

1. Irans. 1'o deprive of iLitionnlity; to tnlce his 
proper nationality from (a person, a shij), etc.) ; to 
destroy the independent or distinct niitiunality of 
(a country). 

2807 Ann. Reg, 779 By these acts the British government 
dcnation.'iH/es ships of every country in Europe. X84X 
Blfuhw. Mag. L. 773 To dcnationali/e tlieiiiselves, and to 
endeavour to forget that they have a couiilry. x88o 
M'Cakitiy Oum ‘Times ill. 36s New steps wcr« taken for 
dciiatiunulising the country ana effecting its. .subjugation. 

2 . To make (an institution, etc.) no longer na- 
tional ; to divest of its character as belonging to 
the whole nation, or to a particular nation. 

1839 'Times 29 June in Spirit Met*-opol. Constrxt, Press 
1U2 I'ne attempt to. .deiintiunalise the education 
of the infant poor, 1878 N. Amer, AVr», CXXV 1 . 266 That 
this crime against humanity [slavery], .should be denation- 
alized. 

i I dice Dona*ti onalized ppl. a. , Dena'tionallzor, 
Dena’tioualizinK vbl. sh. and ppl. a, 
x8xi (>. Rtv. VIII. *05 'I'hose denationalised neutrals have 
no right to resist, x^ Taits btag. XV. 826 A horrid 
system of dcn.Tlion.'ilisrinK lias roused in them terrible pas- 
sioiLs. x86o Sat, AVr*. X. 471/2 'I’he cosmopolitan and de- 
n«Ttion.Tli/ing rh.Tiartiir of the Church. 188a j. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 11 , 206 A long tr.Tin of foreigners or denatton- 
nli/cd Englishmen. 

Denatnraliiatioii (d/nscdlurabiz^ijan). [f. 

next f -ATION. So in mod.F.] The action of de- 
naturalizing, or condition of being denaturalized. 

xBii Chron. in Ann, Reg. 347 Every person, a subiect of 
this kingdom, who ]cave.n it without a pas.sport. ..shall incur 
the nunislimcnt of dematuralisation. x88x Scribner's Mag 
XXII, 94 He must .submit to letters of denaturalization, if 
he i.s to he passed. 

b. ---DKNATU RATION. 

x88a Cltemist 4- Druggist XXIV. 51/a A Cofiimis.s!on In 
Germany biTs rejiurted on the proce&ses of deuaturalisation 
of Alcohol for nianiifaetiiring piiqxises. 

Denaturalise (d/n.'e*tiurdbiz), v. [f. De- II. 

I natural, naturalize: so in mod.F. (Littr^).] 

1 . trans. To deprive of its original nature; to 
alter or )x:rvert the nature of ; to make unnatural. 

x8xa .SouTiiKY Omuiana 1 . 34 All creatures are, more or 
less, deiiutiiruli/ed by cutifiiiomenl. 1893 H. Rogers Eel. 
Eaith 140 'I'his '.spiritual' faculty, deimturali.sed and dis- 
abled. x88x pALfiHAVK Visions Eng. Pref. 13 The lyrical 
ballad . . like certain wild flowers, is nliuobl always de- 
naturalized by culture. 

2 . To deprive of the status and lights of a natural 
subject or citizen ; the opposite of naturalize, 

18x6 KKAriNuR Traxt. (1617) 11 . X19 TheDuque d'Avciro, 
having l^ien degr.Tde(i and denaturalt/ed previous to con- 
demnation. xBfi Phk.«k;oit Eerd. A ts. (1846; I. Introd. » 
'Ibcy also claimed the privilege, when aggrieved, of 
iiaturaliziiig thcmscjve.s, or, in other words, of publicly re- 
nouncing their allegiance to their Sovereign. 

Hence Dena'turalized, -izing ppl. adis, 
x8oo .Southey Life (1850) 11 . 45 By residing fn that huge 
denaturalised city. x8xs P 7 din. Rtv. XIa. 37s Cost off 
without ceremony os denaturalized beingH. Land. 

Mag. May 549/a The practice of such denaturalizing de- 
pravitieii. xBay De Qcincky SchtosseVs Lit. Hht. Wks. 
1862 V 11 . 54 In their own denaturalised hearts they rmul 
only a degraded nature. 

Denature (d/ii<~i'tiuj>, v. [a. F, dlnaturer, 
f )F. desnalurer, f. des-, di- (De- I. 6 > ,* nature ; 
a doublet of Dibnaturk.] 
fl. trans. To render unnatural. Obs. 

1689 Cotton tr. Montaigne 111 . 158 Kanatick people, who 
think to honour their nature by denaturing themselves. 
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2. To alter (anything) so as to change its nature ; 
c.g. to render alcohol or tea unfit for consumption. 
Hence Dona'turtd ppL a. ; also Danatimtioii. 
i 87 « J. TiioM.*iON PleHtp, Key 7 If your liquor be. .not of 
the denatured nature of I.ondon milk . . chicory coffee. x88s 
AihenaiMm 35 Mar. 385/1 A paper 'On the Denaturatiun of 
Alcohol by the Action of Wood-.Siiirit z888 Maneh. ILvam. 

3 July 6/s Kegulatioiiii authorising the removal from bond 
or what was termed denatured tea. 

Denaiir, var. of Dinar, an eastern coin. 

Benay, obs. variant of Deny v. and sh. 
Bendellon, obs. form of Dandelion. 
Bendrachate, etc. : see under Dkndro-. 
Da'ndval, a. rare, [f. Gr. UvBp-ov trce>f -AL.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a tree ; arboreal. 

1874 H. W. Bkicchkr in Christum Union 28 Jan. 7a Such 
trees as that dendral child of God, the elm. 

Bendranatomy, -anthropology : sec under 
Dendro-. 

t Bendrioaly a, Obs, [f. as prec. + -ic -h -al.] 
Of the nature of or resembling a tree ; dendritic. 

1758 Mendks ija Costa in Afenthiy A’f?'. 454 The said 
author took a dendrites fresh dug . . scraped all the black or 
dendrical sub.stance from it. 

Dandrifonn (dendrif^jm), a. [f. as prec. + 
•FORM, L. ’form-is ; after cruciform^ etc.] Of the 
form of a tree ; branching, nrlioiescent. 

1847 In CsAu;. 1869 Nicholson Zool,%^ A dendriform 
mass. xMRollkston& Jackson Anhn. A sponge 

may be. .leaf or fan-likc, branched or dendriform. 
Be&drita (demdrsit). Also in I.at. form den- 
drites (dendT3i*t/z), pi. dendrites (-tO* [ad. Gr. 

I'Spcrijt of or pertaining to a tree, f. tree : 

see -ITB. In F. dendrite (1733 in TrtWoux).] 

1 . A natural marking or figure of a branching 
form, like a tree or mos.s, found on or in some 
stones or minerals ; a stone or mineral so marked. 

17117-51 Chambers Cyd. s. v.. In some dendrite'^, the figures, 
or signatures, penetrate quite through. 1774 Strange 
in Phil. Trans. I.XV. 35 l! is ,'il.so variegated by frequent 
dendrites. i8as CoLEKiDoe Aids Rejh (1848' I. 37 As den- 
drites derive the outlines, .from the casual neighbourhood 
and pressure of the plants. 1863 Lykll An.iiq. JZ/x/tyU. 
(ed. ri6 Those ramifying crystalli/atioiis called dendrites 
usually consisting of the mixed oxyds of iron ^ and man- 
ganese. forming extremely delicate brownish sprigs, resem- 
bling the .smaller kinds 01 sea-weed.s. 

Comb. xSafi Stanley Sinai^/i- Pal. i. (1858) 45 'J'he older 
travellers.. all notice what they call Dendrite-.stone.s,— i. c. 
stones with fossil trees marked upon them. 

2 . A crystalline growth of branching or arbor- 
escent form, as of some metals under electrolysis. 

i8Ba A. iS. Herschel in Nature No. 643. 363 After a few 
hours of charging, the rough dendrites of humus-coloured 
substance acquired frond-like form. 

Hence D«adzl’tiforiii a., having the form or ap- 
pearance of a dendrite. 

189a in Cent. Did. 

Bendritio (dendri tik), a. [rood. f. Dendbtte 
( in F. dendritique) : see -1C.] Resembling or of 
the nature of dendrite : said of various structures nr 
formations, chiefly mineral and animal. 

1 . Of a branching form ; arborescent, tree-like. 

x8i6 P. Ci.EAVELA.Mi Mineral. 445 'Hiis variety.. is reni- 
fomi, dendritic, in memhr.'xni^, 8:c. 1841 Trimmer Pract, 
Geol. 74 Dendritic native silver and copper. 1870 Roi.- 
i.KSTON Anim. Life liitrod. 102 This structure ..may be 
either dendritic or foliaceous. 

2 . Having arborescent markings. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 77 Steatite and 
dendritic calcedony. 187a H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 
xto Imitations of ferns and foliage.. in moss-agntc.s, or in 
what arc called dendritic pebbles. 

Bendritioal (dendri’tikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] -prec. 

i8aa G. Young Geol. Sum. Yarksh. Coast (rSaS) 183 The 
dendritical impre.viions.. observed in the parting of ‘.sand- 
stone. 1813 Faraday Exp. Res. xviii. 82 The Hydrate is 
produced in a cru.st or in deiidritic.'il cry.stals. 

Hence Dendvltioallj adv., like a dendrite. 

18I4 £. Klein Micro-Organisms 4 DiseaseuxA. 60 In some 
species [of Bacteria] the /oogl.'ca i.s dcndritically rainiHed. I 

Bondro-f before a vowel dendr-, combining ' 
form of Gr. ShSpou tree, as in Be'adrMhate 
(•akr«t) [see AcRate a variety of agate with , 
tree-like markings, f Dendrana-tomy, the ana- 
tomy of trees (obs.) . Dtndraathxopp’logy {ptoncc- 
wd.\ 'study based on the theory that man had 
sprung from trees ' (Davies). Dandroola'itio a., 
breaking or destroying trees, sh. a destroyer of 
trees. Bandxodantliie, ‘the form of branched 
dentine seen in compound teeth, produced by the 
interblending of the dentine, enamel, and cement ’ 
fSyd. Soc. Lex. 1883) ; cf. Dkndbodont below. 
Bendro grapliy, description of trees {Syd. Soc, 
Lex.'^. DtndroliiUoplia'lllo a., said of a sym- 
bolic figure combining a tree, a sun, and a phallus. 
Dandrolatry, worship of trogs. D«‘ndroUte, a 
petrified or fossil tree or part of a tree. Oandxo*- 
matar, an instrument for measuring trees. Da‘ii- 
drophil, a lover of 4rees. Dandro'pliiXoiM a., 
tree-loving; in Hot. growing on or twining round 
trees. Da*iidro8tyla {Zooi)^ one ofthe four pillars 


by which the syndendrium is suspended from the 
umbrella in the Rhizosiomidie, 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), DendracheUes (Gr.), a kind of 
^ate-Btone, the Veins and Spots of which resemble the 
, Figures of Trees and Shrubs.] 1B65 Pagr Uttndhii. Geol. 

I TtrmSy Dendrachate . . nia‘is*agate ; agate exhibiting in its 
I sectioiLS the forro.H or Iigure,H of vegetable growths. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 558 Dendranatome may, tho* more 
remotely, advance even the Practice of Physick, by the Dis- 
covery of the Oeconomy of Plants, inu Chambers Cyd. 
Supp.f DeudraHatoinj^tSiitfm used by Alalpighi and others 
to express the dissection of the ligneous p.irts of trees and 
.shrubs, in order to the examining their structure and uses. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor eexv. VII. x68 He formed, therefore, 
no system of dendranth topology. 1856^ Chamh. yrnl. VI. 
35a Arc we not afilicted by dendroclustics? 1854 Owen in 
{.‘in'. Sc. <c. 1865) II. 96/2 We find not fewer than six leading 
modifications in fi.shc.s. i. Hard or true dentine . . 5. Dendro- 
dentinc. 1891 T. J. Jrakes in N. 4 Q. 7th Ser. XII. 39s The 
dcndrohcliopfaatlic 'Tree of Life*, probably. 1891 tr. Dc 
La Saussaye's Man. Sc. Relig. xii. 89 'I'lie impressions 
which have given rise to dcndrohilry. iSaS Webster, Den- 
drolUe, a petrified or fos.sil shrub, plant, or part of a phint. 
Diet, of Nat. Hist. 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. TermSy Deu- 
drotite. .a general term for any fossil stem, branch, or other 
fragment of a tree. iy68 Genii. Mag. 552 An account of 
the new invented Denurometer. 1874 K.smcmt Did. Meek,. 
DendrotneUr^ an instrument for measitririg the height ana 
diameter of trees, to estimate the cubic feet of timber therein. 
It has means for taking vertic.al and horizontal angles, and 
is mounted on a tri|>od stand. 1888 Pall Mall G. 21 Dec. 
3/1 This Is the statement of a wild dcndrophil. 1886 Guii.- 
LEMARn Cruise ^ Marchesa* II. 188 Deiidrophilous plants 
swarmed up the tree-trunks and shroudcfl them with their 
fleshy, fenestrated leaveiL 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 88 l‘he main trunks of the dependent polypi - 
ferous root or stem utiiie above into a thick quadrate disk 
{syndeHdriHm\ which is^ .stiimendcd by four stout pillars 
\dendrvstyUs\ one .springing from each angle. 

Benarooe (dc-ndr^ub). [ad. mod.L. Dendro- 
bium, f. Gr. Uvbpov tree -i- 0ios life.] Anglicized 
form of Dentirobium^ name of a genuE of epiphytal 
orchids, of wliicli many species are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. 

i88a The Garden 7 Jan. 9/3 One word in praise of this old 
and deiu* Dendrobc. 1891 /*all Mall G. a Nov. 3/2 The 
di.scovery of what the Anglo-Gcrman importers ‘call the 
'Elephant Moih Dcndrobe‘..the Dendrohium Phalseuop- 
sis Schrd'derianutu. 

Bendroclastic: sec under Dendro-. 
Bendrocoel, -ccsle (demdr^K^fl), a. Zool. [f. 
Dendro- -p Gr. xoiX/a the botly-cavity, abdomen.] 
Having a branched or arboiesccnt intestine ; bc- 
longing to the division Dendrocada of Turbellarian 
Worms. Also OendroooB'lRii, Dtndroooi'loiiB, 
in same sense. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. xxiv. (1880) 21a The Ncnierteans . . 
make a near approach to the dcntirocu^lous Planarianx. 
i877HuxT.EV .‘inat. /nv. Astifu. iv, 194 Sometime.s a simple 
sac.. and occasionally branched, like that of the dendro- 
C(clc 'I’urbellaria, 

Bendrocolaptina (de-'ndri7,kt7]x*'ptain, -in), 
a. Ornith. [f. Dendro- + KoKbiti-uv to peck, etc.] 
Belonging or allied to the genus of birds Dendro- 
colaptes, or South American tree-creepers. 

1899 W. H. Hudson La Plata 147 ITiere is In La Plata 
a .sm.'ill very common Dendrocolaptiiie XraA—Anumbius 
acuticaudatus. 

Bendrodentine : see under Dendro-. 
Bendrodic (dendrp'dik), a, [f. Gr. HfySfdl/d-r;? 

; trcc-like 4 -IC. Cf. also mod L. iy/?;w/;W«T.] Hav- 
i ing a branching or arborescent structure, as the teeth 
j of the genus Dendrodus of fossil fishes ; sec next. 

! *«54 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, v. (1874)781*116 dcndrodic 

- or trcc-Iike tooth was, in at least the Old Red Sandstone, a 
! characteristic of all the Celacanth family. 

Bendrodont (dc'iKlrtKlpnt),jAanda. PaUvont. 
and Zool. [f. Dendro- + Gr. ddovr- tooth.] 

A. sb, A fish of the extinct fossil genus Dendro- 
dus, characterized by teeth of dendritic structure, 
i Cf, dendrodintine under Dendro-.) 

^ 1849-41 Owen in Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 11. 86() The seem- 
ingly .simple conical teeth of the extinct family of fishes 
winch I have called ' Dendrodonts 1865 Paoe // floir/M. 
Geol. Terms. 

B. adj. Having, or consisting of, teeth of den- 
dritic internal structure. 

1871 N icHOLsoN Palmnt. 326 Dentition dendrodont. 18B0 
GimniER Fishes 365 Dentition dendrodont. 

Bendro^aphy, etc. : see under Dendro-. 
Bondroid demdroid), a. [f. Gr. 8cV8p-ov 4- 
-oid: cf. Gr. contr. from 9fv6/)ofi8^$.] 

Of the form of a tree ; dendritic, arborescent. 

z8^ Dana Zotf/h. (1848) syt A dendroid .•^cimen in the 
coral collections of Pcale's Museum. 1869 N iciiolson Zool. 
Dendroid, or tree-lik^ corals. 

Bendroi'dal, a. Ff. as prec. + -al.] **prec. 

1^ Penny Cyd. XVI 1 1 . 372/2 (Corals) Polypanuin den- 
droidal, dichotomous. 

Bendrolatry, -lite : see under Dendro-. 
Bandrology (dendrpdod^i). [f. Dendro- + 
Gr, -\oyia discourse, -LOOT.] The study of trees ; 
the (ie[>artment of botany which treats of trees. So 
Dendrolo'glc, Bondrolo'gteRl, DMidro'logoiiE 
-belonging to dendrology; l>«Bdro'log!lff|,one 
versed in dendrology, a mofessed student of trees. 
1708 Kersey, Dendrology, aTreati!ie,or Discourse GfTrees. 
iSas W, Watson Dendrol. Brit, Introd. \ That no person 


I . . since the time of Evelyn . . should have taken up . . the 
Dendrologic Department of the science. Ibid, Introd. zo 
I This , . work . . includes about too Trees and Shrubs for the 
' Dendrologist, indigenous to the British Isles. 1869 W. 

' Robinson Parks 4 Gardens Paris (1878) 344 There is a 
! school of Dendrology nere. 1875 Lowell (1894) 11 . 

I J37 'Phe sonnet is ..'susceptible of ajtigh polish', as the 
I dendrologists say of the wo(xl.s of certain tr^ 1884 Seienee 
I ^ July xo Dendrulogical science has met with a great . . loss 
in the death of Alphonse Lavallde. 

' Bendrometer, -phil, -style : see Dendro-. 
i Bene (d/n), sb.^ Another spelling of Dean sb.'i 
a (wooded) vale. 

Bene (dm), sb.^ Also den, deine, deane. [Of 
uncertain derivation. 

The sense seems to make it distinct from dene, Dian 
and suggests affinity to L(k dttne (now also mod. Ger.X 
K.Frut. and N.Fris. aifne, dHu, Du. dnin, sand-hill on the 
: coast : also F. dune in same sense. But its relationship to 
these words is phonetically uncertain, and rendered more 
so by the existence of the form den. Relationslu’p to Ger. 
tenne floor, perh. orig, ' a flat *, has also been suggested ; but 
the history of the word does not go back far enough to admit 
of any certain conclusion.] 

1 . A bare sandy tract by the sea ; a low sand-hill ; 
ns in the Denes norih. and south of Yarmouth, Dene- 
side there, the Den at Exmouth, Teignmouth, etc. 
a. in form den. 

M78 [see a]. 1599 Nashk Leuten Stuffe (1871) 26 There 

being ahoue flue thousand pounds worth of them at a time 
; upon her dens .1 sunning. 1776 Witiikrino Brit. Plants 
(\^<jtl) III. 563 On the sandy den at Teignmouth, plentiful. 
1847 Hai.i.iwell. Den, a sandy tract near the sea, as at 
Exmouth, and olfier places. 

I iS. in form dene. 

I 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 7 Quitting Calais for St. 

I Omars,— the deincs or sancl-nills . . begin. 1845 Bladnv, 
j Mag. Apr. 424/2 A * broad ’ - . .separated from the sea by .*1 
narrow strip of low sand-Viatiks, and sandy downs or deaiies 
f .as lliLy are there termed. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho / xvi, 

' Mrs. Leigh . .watched the ship glide out between the yellow 
I denes. 1857 — Tmo V. Ago 50 Great banks and denes of 
j shifting sand. 

t2. Den and strand : 

i ‘ Den . . is The I.ihcrty the Ports Fishermen shall have to 
I beet or mend, and to dry their Nets at Gre.'it Y.armouth, 

I upon Marsh Lands there, yet called The Dennes, during . . 

I all the Herring .Season. Strond the Liberty the Fisher- 
i men have to come to the Key at Great Varrnoiith, and 
i deliver their Herrings freely' f JeukeX Ohs. 

1278 Charter Edw. / in jeake Charters C inane Ports 
' (1728) 12 F.t quod hubr.mt Den & .Strond, aput! inagnain 
j jernumouth \transl, in H.-ikluyt Voy. (1598) I. 117 And that 
I they shall haue Denne and Strande at Great Yarmouth], 

■ 1331 Charter Edw, lit, ibid. 13 Nous . . voillouns qu'ils 
' ayount lour eysementz en Strande & Den saunz appruprie- 
! inent del soil, in Piiillipk. 

t BenOf Obs. A fictitious sb. made by 
separating the adv. Bedknk, bydene ‘ together, 
straight on, straightway* into be dene, by dene\ 

I R'hencc, by varying the preposition, with dene. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. .Kainfs, Viwentius 328 As k-d had sene It 
: J>at par dowue wes done with dene, e zij^) St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7804 Nine ^cre . . And twa moneths, all* he dene, 
yr 1475 ,Stjr. Icnve Degre 272 Take thy Icue of kinge and 
quene, And so to all the courtc by dene. 

tBene, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. 1 .. < 4 ^-/.] Ten. 

■ c 1420 Pallad, OH Jlusb. i. 587 Whenne the moone is daics 
I dene Of age is good, and til she be fiflene. 

Bone, var. Dain sb.f Den sb,'^; obs. f. Dean 1, « 
and Din. 

+ Be*negate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. dene- 
gdre to deny.] To deny. 

i 6«3 in Cockkkam. ^F. Kirkman Clerh 4 L, 124, 

I cannot ricnej^ate onv thing unto thee. 

Beuegation (clenZg^i'Jan). [a. 1'. dSndgation 
(fiesn-\ 14th c. in Hatzf., ad. L. denegdtiihtHmf n. 
of action from demgare to deny.] 
ti. Refusal to grant, denial of what is asked. 

1489 Will off. Welbeke (Somerset Ho.), Withouten any 
delay fraude denegacion or treble. is|8 Hall Chron. (1809) 
849 Dencj^acion of Iiisticc. Z651 ITiggk Ntiu Disp. F 273 
A denegarion of that, to which she hath had a strong op- 
lation. 

2 . Denial, contradiction. 

183Z .Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 199 The base and beaten 

r ath of denegation. 2889 Stevenson Master of B, vi. 220, 
thought to interrupt him with some not very truthful 
duncgation. 

Benegatory (d/ncgilari), a. rare. [f. L. 
denegal-, ppl. stem of denegdre to deny + -ORY : cf. 

F. denSgatoirt (1771 in Hatzf.).] Having the effect 
of denying; contradictory. 

1813 Brntham Not Paul 255 Denied by the opposite dene- 
gatory assertion. Ibid. 259 A dene^tory declaration— a 
declaration denying the fact charged in the accusation. 

tBeneger, Obs, -Denier. 

(App. an error for deneyer, but perh. intentionally f. 
*aencge. ad. L. dinegdre,) 

Z583 STUHaK.4 Amt. A out. 1. (1870} i>5 An infidell, and n 
denegcr of the faith, skm — Motwe Cood Wks. (1593) 1 17 
Heatncn people and infidels, denegers of the faith. 

B0ne-holei Bane-liole (drn-, d^i-nihjui). 
Also 9 Banes’ hole. [app. from the national name 
Dafte, Danes, ME. Dene, OE. Dgne + Hole. 

There is no doubt that this is popularly and traditionally 
the local interpretation ofthe name : see the first (mot. In 
various parts of the country, e g. the county of Durham, 
other an(denc caves and excavauons are attributed to the 
Danes, and called Danes* holes or Dane-holes, It is not 
quite certain tliat dene-hole is a genuine popular form any- 
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where; but if it may possibly represent a MK. 

Dttia>/tolf Daues' hole (cf. OE. Dma-lagu^ 
ME. Dftte^hmt^ mod. Danes' /am, or it may 

be merely a local pronunciation. But it lias sngii^csted to 
recent writers connexion with Denb or with other of 
the sbs. so spelt, or with I)rn (which is phonetically im. 
possible) ; and either on this account, or because it does not 
countenance any theory alxiut the Danes, it h.^s been gener- 
ally adopted by the archmologists who h.'ive investigated 
these holes since c i88a Some have verv reprdiensibly 
shortened the name detu-hclt into coniormably to their 

erroneous conjectures os to its connexion with dene and den. ] 

The name applied to a class of ancient excava- 
tions, found chiefly in Essex and Kent in England, 
and in the Valley of the Somme in France, consist- 
ing of a narrow cylindrical shaft sunk through the 
superincumbent s^ta to tlic chalk, often at a depth 
of 6 o or 8 o feet, and there wideningout horizontally 
into one or more chambers. Their age and purpose 
have been the theme of much discussion. 

They aro mentioned 0 >ut nut named) by Ivamh.'irde 1570, 
by Camden 1603 m* /»/*'/, in Plot’s Oxfordshire^ 1705, as 

* the Gold-mine of Ciinohcliiie, in Essex and desr.nhed in 
a letter from Derham to Ray 17 Feb. X7(.>C. For later history 
see Mr. Spuricirs paper cited below, and Trans, Essex 
Field Cluh^ 1883 III. d8, 7 <ww«/ xxviil, Ivi. 

1768 Mohant hist, Essex 1 . 8s8 [The Dane holes at Grays] 
The Danes are vulgarly reported to have used them as 
receptacles or hiding-places for the plunder and booty 
which they took^ from the adjoining inhabitants during 
their frcfiuent piracies and descents upon this islaml, 
and hence they have been styled Dane or Dene holes. 
1818 Catnhrian Re^, III. 31 The coiitrovej-sy relative to 
the original intention of the Dencholcs. 1863 Murrafs 
hand^, Kent d- Snssex (ed. a) 16 They arc here called 

* Daneholcs* or * Cunubeline's Gold Mines Ihid, ao In a 
rlmlk-pit near the village of K. I'ilbury are numerous exca- 
vations called Danes' Holes . . Similar excavations . . exist 
in the chalk and tufa on either bunk of the Somme . . The 
tradition still asserts that these caverns were used^ for retreat 
and concealment In time of war, whence their ordinary name 
Les souterrains des pterres. 1871 R. Mkkson in Palin 
Stijfford A its Neighbonrheod 41 The Dane-holes as they 
are called by the country iieople. x88i F. C. J. Spukkeix 
in Archxoi, 7 rttl. {title\ On Dcneholes and Artificial Caves 
with Vertical Entrances. 1883 Trans. Essex Field Club 
III. Jnit. 17 June 1882, An aixcunt of the Club's first visit 
to the ‘Denes' in Hangman's Wood. 1887 T. V. Hoi-mks 
in Essex Naturalist I. 225 Uitle') Report on the Deneholc 
F.xploratioii nt Hangnmn’s WoikI, Grays, 1884-1887. i8qx 
Proc, Roc, Antiq, 5 Feb, 243 On the discovery of a deiie-hoic 
containing Roman remains at Pluinstead. 

Denologe, -lawo : see Dank-law. 

Dener, -e, obs. form of Dinneb, Denieii. 

il Donoval. [OP\ (1 3th c. in Godef.) ,* in form 
dim. of dmevy denier, 'I A measure of capacity in 
Guernsey ; .see quot. 

x86a Ansted Channel Isl, iv, App. A (ed. 2) 567 In 
Guernsey the denerel or dundrel is the cunuuon small unit 
of dry measure. Three dcncrels . . make one cabot ; two 
c.ibots or six dencrels, one luishel, 

tBe]16rva*tion. Ohs, rare, [f. T)k. T. i + 
I-, nenms string, etc., as if f, a verb ^denervdre 
to tie down with a string.] A marking or groove, 
such as is produced by a string tied round. 

*657 Tomlinsom Renou's DUp. 4(19^ Worms . . are like 0I1- 
long fibres whose parts are not discriminated, save by some 
. . denervations. 

Dengorous, obs. form of Pangebouh. 

Bexine (dcipg^). Also deuguo-fover, donga. 
[Immediately, a. West Indian Spanish dengt 4 e\ 
ultimately, according to Dr. Christie, in Glasgtno 
Med, Jrnl, Sept. x 88 i, a Swahili word, the full 
name of the disease in Zanzibar being ka din^ 
pepo [ha partitive article, ‘a, a kind of', dinppi^ 
dyen^a^ dengu, * sudden cramp-like seizure ’, pefo 

* evil spirit, plague '). On its introduction to tne 
West Indies from Africa in 1837, the name was, in 
Cuba, popularly identified with the Spanish word 
dengue * f^tidiousness, prudery’. In this form it 
was subsequently adopted in the United States, and 
eventually in general English use. 

In the British West Indies, called by the Negroes dandy. 
Both names appear to be popular odaptatiomi, of the 
‘snarrow-grass'typ^of the Swahili name, with a mocking 
reference to the stiffness of the neck and shoulders, and 
dread of motion, exhibited by the patients; whence also 
another name of ridicule, the *Girafle'.— See Danuy 

An infectious eruptive fever, commencing sud- 
denly, and characterized by excruciating pains, 
esixscially in the joitits, with great prostration and 
debility, but seldom proving fatal ; it is epidemic 
and sporadic in East Africa and the countries sur- 
rounding the Indian Ocean, and (since 1827) in the 
West Indies and adjacent parts of Americ.a. Also 
called Dandy ^ arid Dreak-iofte fever. 

(Th« name has apparently been sometimes given in error 
to other epidemic fevers.) 

*847 in Craio. Maynk Expos, Lex,^ Dengue^ 

name for a fever which prevailed in Charleston, summer 
of 1850 . . Also called . . the Break-bone feven 1866 Har- 
vard Mem, Biof, I, 37 Having had a severe attack of 
wugue or break-bone fever, ms Dr. CiiRistia Dengue 
rex^er in Glasgow Med. Jnd. Sept. 163 Three epidemics of 
are rcMited os having occurred within the eastern 
liemisphere, the first during the years 1779-84, the second 
rrom 1823 to 1829, and the third from 1870 to 1875. ibid. 

1870 the older inhabitants [of Zanziliarl recognized 
the disease os one which had been epidemic about 48 . . vears 
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before, and they gave to it the former designation kauiiaga- 
pepo, ihc name under which I described it in my lirNt coin- 
munication. /bid. 169 ]>.nga was prevalent in Aanzihor in 
1823. 1885 Times 4 Dec. 13 What connexion there may be* 
liet weeu the troncasa or dengue fever and the recent invasion 
of cholera [at Gihruitar). 

Deniable (d/riM‘ab*l', a. [f. Deny v. + - able.] 
1'hat can be denied. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 98 This is denyabie. sfiva Penn 
spirit Truth Vind. The first Proposition is purely Scrip- 
tural, and therefore tlie consequent not denuible. 1760 
Law spirit of Prawr 11. 49 A maxim that is not deniable. 
x86<j E. Lucas in Alanning Ess, Relig. * Lit. 354 It is not 
dcnmblc that even the inferior oflicers in an army . . have 
curtain rights. 

Deual (d/hai*hl). [f. Deny v. -»• -al II. 5.] 

1 . 'rhe act of saying * no ’ to a request or to a 
person who makes a request; refusyil of anything 
asked for or desired. 

xjaS GARDiNrn in Pocock Rec, Ref. I. li. 122 'I‘o colour tho 
diinl'd of the purpose. zs^Uuali., etc. Erasm. Par, 
Matt. XV. (R.), Ihe woman was not weryed with so many 
icpulscs and deny.nls. xsgfiSiiAKS. Tam. Shr, \u i. a8x 
Nenor make deniall ; 1 must and will haue Katherine to my 
w'ife. 1631 Ooui.F. UihC s a n\nos iv. § 8, 385 'J'ortiirc . . De- 
niall of bnriall, and other exleriiall crosses. 1736 11 l)TI.eu 
Anal. I. V. 1 j6 Resuluttun, and the denial of our passions. 
x8o6 7J. Bericskokii Miseries Hum. Life (1826) il. xl, i’e- 
reinptory orders of denuil to all comers whomsoever. 18x7 
'I'ensvson Princess v. 324 To le.irn if Ida >vi wouhj cede 
our claim. Or by dcniul ilusU her babbling wells With her 
own i^eoples life. 

b. ^^Self-dkmal. 

i8a8 Webster s.v., A denial of one's selfh a declining of 
.some gratification ; restraint of one's ap;>etites or tiropcn- 
.sities. 1873 Miss J. E. A. Brown Thougltts thro' tear 78 
The denials of obedience. 

2 . The asserting (of anything) to he untrue or 
untenable ; contradiction of a statement or allega- 
tion as untrue or invalid; also, the denying of the 
existence or reality of a thing. 

1376 Fleming /'anopi, F.pist. 107 Cicero laliourcth in his 
owne purgation, and that any suck thing was of him com- 
mitted, maketh flat dcnyall. 1651 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 78 
That this is a Mercy . . is plain, and freutiently past dcnyall. 
/» X704 T. Brown Pershts Sal. I. Frol. wks. 1730 I. 51 Tis 
trucj nor is it worth denial. MvKtts piW.' Th. III. xxl. 

Kn 'rhe denial of these difliculties, or the ignoring of them. 
X84X WiiATELV Logic ill Encycl, Metrop, 197/1 'The denial 
of the supprc.ssed premiss . . will at once invalirl.Tte the argu- 
ment. 1875 JowKTT Plato (ed. a) IV. i;u The denial «»f 
abstract ideas is the destruction of the luincl. 

3 . Refusal to acknowledge a person or thing as 
having a certain character or certain claims; a dis- 
owning, disavowal. 

1590 N.T.(lj.Tomson)i 1 /rt//. xxfx. /u'odinfc, Peters dcniall. 
Z65Z Houoes Lexdat/t. tt. xxvii. 158 All Crimes thntcont.nin 
not in them a denyall of the .Soveraign Power, a 17x6 South 
(J.), Those are the proper scones, in which wo act our 
confessions or clcnials of him. 

4 . I. aw. ftt. r=DKNJKBi^: scequol. ; b. 'Phe 
Opposing by the defendant or accused party of a 
pica, claim, or charge advanced against him. 

i6a8 Coke On Liti. 161 b, Dcniall is a disseisin of a Rent 
Charge, .ns well .as of a Rent secke. 1728 Young I.ox'e Fame 
vii, Ev’n denials cost us dear at court. x8*8 .ScorTA’. M. 
Perth XX. Of course the ch.irgc will be rebutted by a dniial. 
x86i W. i?ELL DUt. /.aw Scot. R. V., Deni.'il in law inqiorts 
no more than not confessing. It dues not amount to a posi- 
tive assertion of the falsehood of that which is denied. 

6. dial, A drawback, dis.advantage, detriment, 
hindrance. 

1736 Pegcr Keuticisms, A denial to a farm ; i. e. a pre- 
judice, a drawback, hindrance, or detriment. 1676 .V. 
Wanvicksh, Ghfss., Denial, hindrance, drawback. 'It’s 
.*1 grcAt denial to him to be shut up in the house so long.’ 
zwR Hampshire Gloss., Denial^ an encumbrance. ‘His 
rhiiareii be a great denial to 'uii.' Also in Glossaries of 
IVorccslersk.^ Gloncestersh.^ Surrey, Sussex, Leicester, 
Shropshire, Cheshire, 

+ D6Xli'ftilC6t Ohs, [f. Deny v, + -ance : cf. 
OF. denoiance, f. denoier, var. of denier to Deny.] 
Denial. 

.* 54 * Hall Ckron. 244 Either for the nlfinnannce or dc- 
nlance of t he same, Graiton C/iron. 1 1 . 749. 

Denied (dAial cl), ppl. a, [f. Deny v. + -Bn.] 
Said not to be true or not to exist ; refused. 

1859 Sala 'Tw. round Clock (1861) 281 Dying of that com- 
inon, but denied disease, a broken heart. 

Hence Penle'dneM, the quality of Injing denied ; 
1 8clf-<lenial (ohs,\ 

Trtte Noti<ot\f, 357 Their deniedness unto all things, 
their absolute resignation unto. .Gotl. 

Denier ^ (d/norai). [f. Deny v, + -er *,] One 
who denies (in various senses of the verb). 

c 1400 ApoL Loll, 09 And- ;et ^y deny to men be undcr- 
Rtonding of |»o gospel . . bei wcl bi aeniers [printed deneris]. 
1530 Palsgr. 2ia/a Denyer of a xhynge, escondisseur, 15^ 
iGitJX First Blast (Arb.) 46 Deniors of Christ lesus. 1660 
Jhr. Taylor Duct. Duhii, i. ii. rule jii. $ 12 He must lie 
a despiser of the world, a crc.at denier of himself. 1742 
Warbi'Rton Dhf, Legat. IL Ded. 23 T^ie I>cnicr9 of a 
future State. 1876 Banckoi.'t Hist. IL .Y. VI. xxvi. 3^3 One 
state disfranchised Jews . .another deniers of the Trinity. 

t Denier Agu;. Ohs. [a. F.rfi^#f/Vrpres.inf., 
taken snbst. : cf. disrlaimer, and see -Eli ♦,] The 
act of denying or refusing. 

iSMhS ActxA Hen, IHIf, c. 6 Any of thekyngessubiectes, 
to ^om any acuyer of .s.Tle. , idiali be in.nde. tfiaS Coke On 
lAtt. 153 b. Without a demand there be no denier of the rent 
in I.'iWi 164a J. M. Atgt, cone. Militia 24 This in elTect 
w.as a denier qf justice. 


DBHIOXtATZON. 

Denier^ (d/hl^**!, Ild^ny^*)* Ohs, or arch. Forms : 
5“ 7 deuere, 6 Air. deneir, 6-7 deneero, 7 doneor, 
-earo, -ire, -iere, dinneore, 6- denier. See also 
Dgnab. [a. OF. dener, later denier ( - Pr. dener, 
denier, dinier^ Cat, diner, Sj*. dinerd, Vg, dihkeira. 
It. denaro, datiaro) E. dendrium ; sec DbKABIUh. 
The form demeriy (cf. musketeer, etc.) prevailed 
nliout i6oo.l 

1 . A I'rcnA coin, the twelfth of the sou ; origin- 
ally, like the Roman denarius and English penny, 
of silver ; but from 16th c. a small copper coin, 
licnee {esp. in negative phrases) used as the type 
of a very small sum. 

Originally, from reign of Charlemagne till xvlh c., a silver 
coin of about aa 'i’roy grains or rather less than a penny- 
weight ; from tlic’iiili c. to the reign of Chas. IX (d. lijrf'i 
usually of liillon or base silver {denier tournois\ and wcmli- 
ing at different times from 10 to 14 gr. ; under Henry 111 
(1574-89) it became a copper coin of aUnit 22 gr.(iess tn.'in t 
of the current bronze fnrtliitig\ and so continued till Che 
dc.nth of lAjuis XIV. (lb V. Head.l 
c fHas WvN TouN Cron. vi. v. 60 To be kyrk ilka yhere Of 
Rome he heycht a denere To pay (a penny Jjat »» lu say). 
1580 H. Giffohu Cilhjlowtrs 1187'-,) 132 And in his purse, 
to scrue his neede, Not one dcueere he had. 15^ Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, I. ii. 252 My Dukedome to a Beguedy denier I 
I do mistake my person all this while. X807 Walkinoton 
Opt. Glass 45 Then Hue in wealth and giuc nut a dtnneero. 
x6ii CoTCH., Denier a jicntiy, a denecrc | a small copper 
coin valued at the tenth ixirt of an English pennic ; also, 
n pennic- weight, or 94 graiai a 1670 Hacket Abp. H'illiams 
1. (1692) 104 The Lord Treasurer, 1 know well, had.. not 
drawn a diMiier out of the King's purse, 1706 PiriLi.ifR (ed. 
KerscA /'denier, a French Brass-Coin, worth three Tenths 
of an English Farthing, of which Twelve make a Sols. Also 
n Penny-weight in Silver; thus nn Ounce of .Silver, is of 
24 Deniers. 1873 Halk In His Name vi. 55 A slave whom 
1 have bought with my dciucrs. 1876 Browning J'aechin- 
rotto 79 I..ec tho blind mole mine Digging out denierb I 
ta.' Used to translate Lat. denarius ; see De* 
NAHTl’S I. Ohs, 

1598 Grknkwhy Tacit ns' Ann.u v. (1629) 9 The Pretorian 
hands, which receiiiud two deniers n day. 1606 Hoijani) 
Rueton. 66 Gal I us his scribe, had rccciurd 500 deniers. 
t3. A pennyweight; Denarips 3 . Ohs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 79 Take of wild running Thyme 
the weight of two deniers. .Ervil flourc twclue deniers or 
c]r.ams. 1x1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 229 Counting here, nn 
his manner everywhere is, n dcncerc, for a drachma. 1706 
I see 1). 

Denijprate (tlemigu't , v. Now rare, [f, ppl. 
slum ol 1,. dMijiydre to blacken, f. De- I. 3 + 
nigrdre to blacken, f. niger, nifir’, black ; cf. F. 
dJnifircr (I4lh c. in Halzf.). Apparently disused 
in iSth c., and revived in 19th c.J 

1. irans. 'lo blacken, make bl.nck or dark. lit. 

1623 CfK.KPMAM, Denigrate^ to make hlackc. 1646 Sir T. 

Brownk /VcN//, A/, vi.xii. 336 The fuliginous and denigraiinc 
humor. 1657 Tomlinson Kenon's Disp. 791 This l,olion will 
dcnigr.'itc the hairs of hoary heads. 1796 A vi.ir i k I'arer^n 
a it I)ruiikeiiness. . denigrates the Colour of the Body. 1849 
Ci)L. Wiseman Ess. (1653) 111 . 603 How the north wind 
should .ilw.ays^ drive a down-draught, with Its denigrating 
consequences, into the drawing-room, 1^7 J . R ainil Mem. 
7. Hodgson 1 . 89 note, The.. smoko of pits and manu- 
factories, with. .a. .dash of denigrated fog from the river. 

2 . To blacken, sully, or btuin (character or 
reputation) ; lo blacken the rcpulation of (a person, 
etc.) ; to defame. 

1526 Pilgr. /'erf. 1 W. dc W. 1531) 93 To myn^nishc, deny- 
gratc. or derke his good name or fame. 1656 T'kafe Comm. 
Mark i. 24 This he s|Kike, not to honour Christ, but to deni- 

S rale him. ^ 1665 Bovlic Uveas. Rejl. rii. v. (1845) 41 [T’hcyl 
o.. so denigrate the Reputation of thorn that oppose them. 
187X Morlky Voltaire (i886> 352 NajMilcon. .paying writers 
for years to denigrato tfie memory of Voltaire, whose very 
name he abhorred. 1889 Pi.UMfTRE in Anthjuary Apr. 
i46y'2 The character he is at such pains to denigrate, 
t b. To darken mentally, ob.‘;curc. Ohs, rare. 

1^3 SruiinKS Anat. Abus. (1877) 78 'i'hese. .siiiHls. .do 
rather denigrate, darken, and ob.scure the spirit and 
sences. 

Hence De'uiRrated ppl. a,, De*nigrating ppl, a. 

1646, X849, 1859 (see xl. 

Denigration (dcnigrt*>‘jf9n). Now rare, [ad, 
L. dcsiigrdti 5 n‘em, n. of action from dimigrdre ; so 
in OF. (^-irith c.). As to use, see prcc.l 
1 . The action of blackening, or pt ocess of becom- 
ing black (literally>. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xil. 336 These are the 
advenient and artindcnll wayes of denigration . . Tlicse are 
the waics wherby culin.'iry and common fires doe operate. 
a 1(^1 Bovlf. Irks. I. 714 (R.) In these several instances of 
denigration, the metals are worn oflT. 

2 . fig. Blackening of character, defamation. 
x868 Hem'S Rcalmah xvil, 1 should not care so much about 
this denigration, if there were not always people ready to 
repeat lo the person blackened all the dark ana unpleasant 
things which others have said alxiut him or her. in4 C. E. 
Plumftrr G, Bruno II. 13s The denigration of those right- 
fully held in esteem for thev' leaniiim and virtue, 
t b. A Stain, A dark spot. Ohs. rare. 

J* Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 149 Let [this] be the 
denigration, and such a spot in the. .Turkish religion, as no 
Fullers sope can wash out. 

H In the following (with a hyphen) app. used for 
* i/iiblackening. whitewashing . [See Db- II. 1.] 
x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. T, 290 A fallen angel 
whose de-iitgration is beyond the power of an Impartial 
historian. 

25 * 
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D^nigTfttor (tlciiigrci'itdj^ [agcnt-n. in L. 
form from tliiiijpuire to Dknigrate : see -ok.] 

1 . Something that blackens. 

1653 SiH Hhowvk PstHit Ep. VT. xii. (ed. 4)4x3 Iron 
and V'itriiil nre the powerful DenicraloRi. 

2 . One \vho blackens anuUier s character ur re- 
putation. 

1874 Hri.p» Soc, Prt$s, xii. 156 The deuigrator had in 
view the abundant malice and envy of mankind. 188a 
Eemin. old Bofu'mutn (1883) 40 Most of his denigrators and 
assailers. 

Denigrature. rare’~^. « Dentoratiok. 

I7a7 Hailkv voI. Jl, Dtnij^rature^ a nmking black. 
Bdnilll (diln’m, dc*nim). [Shortened from serge 
de Ninty F. serge tic Nfmes or Nistnes^ serge of 
Nismes (a manufacturing town of Southern France). 
See Savary dcs Bruslons, Diet. gen. de Commerce 
(Geneva 174a), ‘serges ct cadis de Nimes*. Cf. 
Dei.ai%'K.] a name originally given to a kind of 
Rcrgc ; now in U. S. to a coloured twilled cotton 
material nseil largely for overalls, hangings, etc. 

1695 K. Hatton Afcrckanfs Afng. 150, 18 Serye DtMunw 
that cost 6/. each. *703 /.fW. Getz. Na 3885 ''4 A pair of 
Klower'd Serge de Niin ilreeches. 1864 Wkhktkr, ZV/ixV//, 
•T coarse cotton drilling used for over.nlls, etc. x86B Afotiik 
Onily Tribune 4 Nov. 4/ft Dry Cowls .. Blue Denims .. 
Brown Denim.s. 1875 M iss Hi » o Sandwich tsl. (i88u) 7g She 
wears, .a scanty, loose frock of blue denim down to her knees. 

Denitrate (d/noi tre't), v. [De- ll. i.] traus. 
To free from nitric or nitnms acid. 

1863 Richardson & Watts Chem. TechnoL I. 111. i. 94 
A limited quantity of .sulphurous acid passed upwards to 
denitrate the acid. 18^3 Urit. Jrnl. Pltotog. XL. 797 (iun- 
erttton . . Iose.s its suUibihty as it bccomc.s denitrated. 

Hence Dsnl'tratsd fpL a., Deni tratlne///. a. 
and vbl. sb. ; also, Denltra'tion, the proce.ss of 
denitrating; Danl'trator, an apparatus for deni- 
tration. 

1863 Richardson & Watts Chtm. TechnoL \. 111. i, 89 
A close reservoir, .placed. .above the denitrating column. 
Und. 93 'I'hc ilenitr.Ttion wa.s then attempted. 1873 Chctttiaxl 
News XXVII. 135 There .are two mclhods. .on the Tyne 
for the denitration of the riitro-sulphuric acid : the Glover 
towers and dt-tiirr.ation by ste.am. x88a Lomas Alknli 
Trade 73 The framework of the denitraior is formed of 10 in. 
sc^-ire timber. 

Denitrify* (d/nai trifoi), V. [De- II. I.] trans. 
To deprive of nitrous or hyponitric acid. Hence 
Dani'trifltd ppl. a., Danl’triiyiiiir vbl. sb. and 
ppl. <1. ; a denitrifying agent ; 

trlfloa’tor, an apparatus used in sulphuric acid 
works to remove the nitrous vapours (nitrous or 
hyponitric acids) from the sulphuric acid previously 
‘nitrated * in the Gay I.iissac tower. 

1891 G. LifSGK Manu/. SuMturic Aad l. $6a Another 
apparatus constructed on the same principle . . i.s tlie 
* bcnil rificatcur * proposed by G.iyd.ussac hiin.sclf. 1893 W. 
Ckookk-S H’'ai;ner's Chew. TechnoL a66 G.ay-Lussac’s 
dcnitriticalor consists of a tower of .sheet lead. Ibid. 972 The 
cxcc&i of sulphuric acid n^.ts liere at the wrong place as 
a dcniirifier. tbuL 266 [ThisJ coiivey.s it into the denitrify- 
ing apparatus. 

Denitrise (d/noi trai/. ,?/. [Dk- II. ].] ii^prec. 

Hence Boni trizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

189a W. C'koukf.s li'iigners Chew. TechnoL 267 Passing 
«mt denitri-sud at the bottom of the tower. //vV/., The deni- 
trising .Tpparntiis devised by J. Glover of Wallsend. .u.scd 
muler the name of the Glover lower. 

t D6*nisat0» I-frio. Chs, [f. ppl. stem of 
med. (Anglo-) L. denizdre ; see De.vtze v.] tmns. 
To constitute a denizen. 

x6^ in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vir. 11677' 485 His 
Maje-slies Prerogative Royal to denizato, enable .siui nrefer 
to such offices. z6a8 Cokh On Lilt, 129 a, An alien that is 
enfranchised or denizuted by letters patent. 
DenizatiolKdcnizt'bJ;),,:. /mw, [.i. Anglo- P'. 
denhalion (Littleton /mj/.), n. of action from De- 
MZK rx. : in i6-i7th c. Anglo-L. denhatio (Du 
Cange}.] The action of making a person a deni- 
zen, or condition of being made a denizen. 

160X Act 41 EUz. c. iii, An Ai.t fur the Denization of 
William Myliet. 1697 Kvki.vn Snntism, vi. 203 What 

famous Citie.s had Privilei ^ 

Cartk Hist. Eng, IV. 327 1 


famous Citie.s had Privilege of Roman denization. 1755 
Cartk Hist. Eng, IV. 327 He, .gave all the .Scot.s in Ulster, 
lK)rn liefore the death of Q. I'Uizabeth, the privilege of 


denization. 1868 £. Edwards Raleigh 1 . i. 13 A merchant 
of Genoa, who had Letters Patent of denization from King { 
Heiuy. I 

t Deniie» V . Obs. [f. Dbniz-en, by dropping I 
the termination : probably representing an AFr. ! 
denhtr\ in med.(Anglo-)L. | 

1 . trans. To make (a person) a denizen. 

1577 Hanmkr Anr. Reel. Hist. (1619) 940 Which things 1 
when this fi-ce deni/cd Cubricus had js^otten. tin } . Stuhbkh 
Gaping Gu{f C j, If he be not denized, the laws can not , 
abide him to be may.sier of one foot of ground. z6oa 
(.'arkw Cornwall 65 a, Sundry of those now inhabiting are | 
lately denized Cornish. 17^ J. Ciiamiifri.avnk St. Gt. : 
AViV. I. til. v. (r743l t8z If a foreign Lady., marry an : 
English man and she herself be not denized, she is barred | 
all privileges and Titles due to her husband. j 

2 . Jig. To admit into recognized use (as a wortl, ; 

a custom, etc.) ; to naturalize. | 

1377-87 Hounsiikd Chrou v. II. lo/aThe Iri.sh language 
was tree dennired in the Rnjtibh p.-ile, 1394 Pi . at ')evoelUho.^ ■ 
THverse Meiu Exper. 6 'l ids secrete is ns yet merely , 
French, but it had itcene lony since either denized or mniie ! 
English if, etc. 


DenilSIl (denizen), sb, and a. Forms: 5 
deynseyn, -seen, deluseyn, deynesin, 5-6 
denesyn, -sen, denysen, -sen, 6 deneaan, deni- 
sine, denysyn, -cen. 6 -j denisen, -sin, 6-8 
denison, -son, 7 -san, 0- denisen. [a. AF. 
dcinzeifff dmzein, denszein ^ OF. deinzein^ f. AF. 
deinzf deuz, dens, mod.F. dans (?— 1 ., dc inlus) 
within -f* -tffiii-L. -dneus: cf. foreign, forein, L. 
fortineus.^ 

1. A person who dwells within a country, as op- 
posed to foreigners who dwell outside its limits. 
(In this, the original sense, including and mainly 
consisting of cilizais,) Now rare in lit. sense. 

14. . Chahnerlain Ayr in, (Sc. S/ai. 1 ‘, Al.swel forreyns as 
deyn.sccns [tarn inhabi/antes quttm/orinteci\, 1488-9 Act 
4 ilen. VII, c. 23 Coin..convcicvl into Fl.Tiimlreii. .a.H well 
by merchauntes straungers as by deynesins. tSaS Cokk 
On Lilt. 129 a, He that is bom within the king's lieguance 
is called sometime a denizen, ciua>i dcins nee, born within. 
. . But m.Tny times denisen is UUen for an alien l>om that is 
infranchUed or deni/ated by letters patent. 1633 Gurnali. 
Chr, in Ann, i. 53 The Ch.Hrier of I.ondoii..is the birth- 
right of its own Delusions, not Strangers. 1684 Pennsylr. 
Atxhhet 1 . 25 All people shall continue free denizens and 
enjoy their lands. 1734 tr. Rotiin's Anc. Hist, 1 . x. 388 To 
be a natural denizen of Athens it was necessary to be horn 
of A father and mother both free and Athenians. ^ 1841 Jamk.s 
Brigand i. The towns of that age and their laborious 
denizens. 1^7 Lvtton Lncretia 374 The scjualid, ill- 
favoured denizens, lounging licforc the doors. 

b. transf, vccAftg, An inhabitant, indwcllcr, oc- 
cupant {of n place, region, etc.). Used of persons, 
animals, and plants : chiefly poetic or rhetorical, 

1474 Caxton Chesse it. iii. C iij, We lie not deynscyns in 
the world Imt straungers, nor we l>en not^ born in tlie 
world for to dwelle and abj-de alwey thcrin, but for to 
g(xj and p.Tsse thnigh hit. avjw Kkn Hymns Rvang, 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . XI Blc.s.H’d Denizoii of Light [an angclj. 
171a 4 PorK Rape Lock it. 55 He summons strait his 
Denizens of air. x8i6 Scott A ntiq. viii. Winged denizens 
of the crag, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea six. § 806 As if 
the old denizens of the forest had been felled with an axe. 

2. By rciitriclion : One who lives habitually in a 
country but is not a native-born citizen ; a foreigner 
admitted to residence and certam rights in a conn- 
try ; in the law of Great Britain, an alien admitted 
to citizenship by royal letters patent, but incapable 
of inheriting, or holding any public office. 

[1467 in Eng, Gilds (18701 391 Eny citizen or dcny.sen. Hid, 
3ji3 Vreny citezen denesj'n or forcyn dep.'ute out of the scid 
citc.J istoFlkmino Panopt, RpisUx^x Ca*.sar had made many 
that came from Gallia tran.salpina, free denizens in Rome. 
1667 E. CHAMnKKt.AYNE.S 7 . Gt, Brit, i. (1684) 8x The King 
by his Prerogative lialh Power to Enfranchise an Alien, 
and make him a T>ciikoij, 1719 W. Wood Snnf. Trade 133 
In our Colonies. ..all Foreigners m.iy l>e made Dcnizons for 
an inconsiderable Charge. 1763 Bi..vt:KSTONR Comtn, 1 . 374 
A Deni/en i.s an alien born, but who has obtained ex 
donatione regis letters patent to make hint an English 


1875 Dixon 

Carmeliano, who had become a denizen, was his Latin 
.sccretaxy. 

h.Jig. One admitted to, or made free of, the 
privileges of a particular society or fellowship ; one 
who, though not a native, is at home in any region. 

1348 Udai.i., etc, Erasw. Par, Matt, v, 36 For they be 
made denisens in heauon. a 1633 Gough Comm. Heh. xi. 21 
HI. (1655) 88 Naturalized by lacob, and made free Denisons 
nf the Church.^ 1837 H. Rf.kd Lect. Eng. Poets II. xiv. 185 
He was a denizen of ocean and of lake, of Alpine regions, 
and of (ireek and Italian plain.s. 

c. Used of things ; e.g. of foreign words natural- 
ized in a language, etc. In Nat, Hist., A plant or 
animal believed to have been originally introduced 
by human agency into a country or district, but 
which now maintains itself there as if native, with- 
out the direct aid of mnn ; cf. Colonist a. 

1578 Lvtk Podoens V. Iviii. 623 'I’amigon . . was allowed 
A Ilciiizon in Ktigl.'uid long before the time of Kueliiis 
w'riiing. ax<M Bi*. Andrewks Sttrm . vi. (16C1) 148 The 
word Hypocrite is neither English nor L’ltin, but as a 
Denison. 1878 Hooker Stud. Flora Prt;f. 7 'J'o the doubt- 
fully indigenous species I have added Watson'.s opinion as 
to whctlier they are ‘colonists * or ‘denizens’. Mod. Melb 
lotus officinalis is widely diffused in Great Britain, but is 
prolxibly only a denizen. 

B. adj. or atlrib. 

teph^Act X Rich. Ill, c. 9 9 r All merchauntes of the nacion 
of llalie. not made deinseyn. ssog^so Act i Hen. VIII 
c. 20 6 X Mcrchaundi^cs of every inerchaunt denyseyn 
and alien. Hol{.yeano Treas. Fr . Tong, Hobeine. . 
the right which the prince hath vpon the good.s of a 
stranger, not Denizen. 16x3 Sfit H. Finch Law (X626) 41 
'J'he wife is of (he same condition with her husband. 
Fntnck if he be free, Denison if he be an Englishman, 
though she were a ntef before, or an alien borne, X766 
K NTicK London I V, 377 This house was . .accounted a priory 
alien till the year 1380, when Richard 11 . .made it denizen. 

Denisan (de’nizcn), V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Irans. To make a denizen ; to admit (an alien) 
to residence and riglits of citizenship ; to naturalize. 
Usually fg. 

X377 II. Googb Ileresback's Ilnsh. Ep, to Rdr. (1586) 3 
'I'hoy i;tree.s, etc.] may in sIuNt time bo so denisenu and 
m.ade acquainted with our soiie, as they will prosper letc.). 
fx x63x Donnb Serm. xxxviii. 364 Can in an instant denizen 
and naturalize that Soule that was an alien to the Covenant. 
1636 Hrywood Challenge 11. Wks. 1874 V. 21 To have yon 


dciiison’d in Spaine. a xyix Ken ttymnar. Poet. Wk.s. 1721 
II. 132 These rather might be found . , Denizon'd in a htar 
good Days to see 183a Southey Leit. (1856) IV. 298 The 
cholera is not a pattsing evil. It is denizened among us. 
t 968 Lowell Dtyden Pr. Wk.s. 11890) III. 130 note, So/ettt 
has long been denizened. 

2 . To furnish with denizens; to people with 
settlers from another country or district, rare. 
Hence Denisened ppl. a, 

1536 Sir j. Chekb Let. to T. Hohy in Aschanis Scholetn. 
Introd. (Arb.) 5 If the old denisoned wordes could content 
and ease this neede we wold not boldly ventuxe of vriknown 
wordes. X607 CuArMAN Bnssy HAmoois Plays 1873 11 . ii) 
Some new denizund Lord. 

Daniienship. [f. Denizen sb. 4- -ship.] 
The position or status of a denizen. 

1603 Fixxrio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 5*^4 An authenticke 
Bull, charter or patent of denizonsnip or Itorgeousship of 
Rome. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Keif, V. 568 The conces- 
sion of denizenship. 1871 A thensenm 4 Feb. 137 Dciiizenship 
is a mongrel state, not worth preserving when the process 
of obtaining naturalization is .so .simple. 

Dennar, -or, obs. forms of Dinner. 

Benno, obs. form of Dtn v. 

Bonnet (de-nut). [Supposed to be from the 
i Eng. surname Dennel.'\ A light open two-whecled 
I carriage akin to a gig; fashionable in England 
r 1818 -1830. 

x8s8 sporting Mag. II. 103 Tlie Dandic.s of our day.s. .Are 
wont to biisk in fa.shion’s blaze, In 'i'ilbiiry or Dennet, x8a6 
Hull Advertiser ^ }n\iO x/*'I'o be sold, a handsome light 
Dennct, calculated for a horse or poney. 1843 Lk\rr 
J. Hinton xvi, A certain gig and horse, popularly known 
m this city as the discount dennet. 

Beiming : see Den z/.i 
Benny (de ni), a. Ohs. or rare, [f. Den sh,^ + 
-Y.] a. Having or abounding in dens, cavilieti, or 
hollows, b. Of the nature of a den. 

1398TKEVISA Barth. De P. R.w xxxvi. (1495) x48Thc hei te 
is denny and holowc. 1636 W. D. Ir. Comenius' Gate Lai. 
Uni. r 164 Hiding themselves in dciiiiy places and holes, as 
wilcle betTsts. 

Benouinabld (dfnp‘minah' 1 ), a. [f. L. dettb- 
mimi-re to denominate i ble.] That may be de- 
nominated or named. 

x6^ Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep, (ed. 4) iv, iii. 182 Inflam- 
mation . . denominable from other lumiuurs, according to 
the predominancy of melancholy, fleginc, or cholcr. ^ x8i8 
Bknt iiam Ch. Rug. Introd. 165 l*he so often mentioned, 
and no otherwise detioininahic, T. Walmslcy, Sec. 
Beno’minantf sb, rare, [ad. L. dcnbmindnt- 
em, pr. pple. of dcnbmindre : see next.] « Deno- 
minator 3. X889 in Cent. Diet. 

Bononiiliatd (d/'np'miiu^l , ppl. a. and sb, [ad. 
L. dcnCftnimll-us, jia. pple. of dcnomindrell 
JL. pa. pple. Named, called, denominated. Ohs. 
or arch. 

X579G. Harvey Z.<7/f7'/;A. (Camden) 63 By what name or 
names, title or titles . . they . . may be callid, termid . . or 
dcnoinin.Tlc. x66g S ir Ukriulkt Trtw. (1677) 43 Whether 
(iiisurat. . be dcnmnin.Tte from Gezurat, which in the Arabick 
signifies an Isle. 1689 Ir. Buchanan's De Jure Regui 10 It 
is no great matter how it l>e denominate. 18x4 Soutiif.y 
Roderick xviii, 'I'hc w'ails of Saldulia . . by Rome C3:.sarian 
and August denominate, Now Znr.Tgoza. 

t B. adj, Arith, Said of a number when used 
adjectivally with the name of the kind of unit 
lrr.*aletl of ( -^Concrete a, 4) ; opj). to abstract, 

133^9 VtviQ^.'&Stratiot, 33 These kinefs of concrete or De- 
nominate niiinliers. x6h Jbake A rith. (1696) 207 Ahstmrt 
and. .denominate Numners. 

C. sb. 

1 1. 'J'hat which something is called ; a name, 
denomination, appellation. Obs. 

1638 Sir 'r. Hekhicrt Trav. (cd. 2)343 AAer th.il it varied 
into other denuininats, as Koderigo ; Cygtuva ; and now, by 
the Hoilandcrs, Mauritius. 

ta. Gram. A word derived from another word, 
esp, from a noun ; a denominative. Obs, 
x6a8 T. Si'ENCER Logick 142 Aristotle . . thus . . writeth ; 
Those [words] are callim denominates, which haue the ap- 
pellation of a name from sonic other, .as from Grammar, 
man is called a Gminmarian. 1654 Hammond Answ, 
A nimadv, Ignat, ii. f i. 34 The nature of the word being 
a denominate from a yoog man, vtmtpttai from vewrvpoi. 

Benominate (d/ii^’min^U), v. [f. L. denomi- 
fidl-j pjpl. .stem of dindmindre to name, specify by 
name, f. De- I. 3 h nomindre to name (see Nomi- 
nate).] 

1 . trans. To give a name or apiiellation to ; to 
call by a name, to name {cm^.from or after some- 
thing). Now usually with complement : To give 
(a thing) the name of . to call. 

Ma Hulort, Denominate, denomhw. vsqn MoRLRv/zt/m/. 

I Afus. 91 Quachupla and Quintupla, they denominated after 
the number of blacke minimes set for a note of the plainsong. 

; x6^ Sir T. Hkkdbrt Tram, aofi The Portugals, who (not 
unlike a Mcond Adam, denominating all new places and 
things) gave it the name. Ibid, 223 Americus Vezpuctua. . 
denominates that vast and spacious Continent Aom his owne 
name, America. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar it. ix. (1840) 60 
From him (Guelphoj they of the papal faction were denomi- 
nated Gnelphes. 1774 Bryant Mythol, I. 89 Phi is also 
used for any opening.. whence.. (he head of a fountain is 
often denominated from it. S78Z Cowvbk J^. Lady Heskeih 
x8 This is what the world. .Denominates an itch for writing. 

' 1803 Foster Ess. 111. iii. 51 Who have hardly words to de- 
nominate even their sensations. 1876 £. Mki.lor Prlesih. 



DBVOTATB. 


BBBOMIBATIOB. 

i. i6 lliey (the apostles] du nut denominate him (the 
Christian minuter] a priest 

f b. intr, (for 'l*o give oneself a nanjc, 
take one’s name {from\ Obs. rare. 

sSsa Shakke Prim, DerH>t, (16631 336 lliou that luuvcst 
the master, and denominatest from the servant. 

f 0. To express in some arithmetical denomina* 
tion. Obs, rare. 

1788 PKIESTLUV Ltd, Hist. III. xiv. lao These methods uf 
denomin.itin£; time. 

taofth ings : To give a name to, as a quality 
or attribute; to give (a. thing) its name or char- 
acter, to characterize ; to make what it is, consti- 
tute; (with complement) to constitute, give the 
right to be called. Obs. 

x6i6 $. Ward CoaUfr, Altar 36 The same vertue 
denominated lacnb a Prince witli God. i6a8 Dunne Serm. 
xxiii. 325 The Divine, the Physilmn, the Uiwycr are not 
qualified nor Denominated by the same Kiiuie of T.eiirninK> 
i6l^ PowKK Ex^. Philos. 111. 1S4 The numerous Rablile.. 
have nothing of the nobler part that should denuminate their 
Kssenoes. X69B W. Cmi.c:(>T Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 
I’his will deiioiniriate us of the number of Christ’s true dis- 
ciples. 1783 Johnson Let. to Susanna y/im/c: (1788) II. 
3^ Our ceneral course of life roust denominate us wise or 
foolish; happy or miserable. x8x6-i7 Dentham Chresio- 
mathia Wks. VI IT. 19 That sort of acijuaintance with the 
(}reck and Latin classics which denominates a man a good 
schohar. 
t b. ohsol. 

x6i4 Skluem Titles Hon. ia6 The Abstract tastes as if it 
were more honorable. For that quality dcnuminais. x6ax 
Hukton Anai. Mel. 11. iii. ii. 11676) 197^.1 It is wi-alth alone 
that denominates, inoiiey which maintains it, gives esse to 
it [‘ gentry ’ 1 . 1691 Haxter NeU. Ch, xii. 51 The Form dc- 
nominatelh ; and is Essential. 

0. Logic. Of an attribute : To give a name to 
(a subject). 

1599 Denominator 3]. aitsA Uacon Max. <7 I'scs 
Com. Law xxiii. (1636) 84 t)ne name and appellation doth 
demmiinule divers things. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 The 
attribute, or attributes, m.iy therefore be s.aid to denominate 
lbo>e objects, or to give them a common name. 

i- 3 . To ]>oint out, iiitUcatc, denote. Obs. 

1710 in Somers 'Tracis TII. s (.)iir Credit^ in this Case, .is 
rightly c-alled by some of our Writers, National Credit ; the 
Word denominates its Original. 1756 C. Luca.s Ess. 
IPaters 1 . 68 The ixirtion of salt which . . suffered the greatest 
change, denominates the most impure watci'... 479a J. JIklk* 
NAi' Hist. Ncio Hampshire III. 130 There is a diflereiice 
sufficient to denominate the .soil from the growth. 

I Icncc Dono'minated, Beno'minating ///. adjs, 
16x4 Sei.dkn Titles Hon. 235 Ai this day. .in the denomi- 
nating C^ountie the Earle hath but only his Name. 17^ 
Cautk Hist. J£ng. ll. 469 'J'hey were forced to l.'tke Flemish 
flurins at .*1 dcnomiiuiled rate much higher than the. intrinsick 
value. xSas Hknikam ludic. Ltl. Eldon 8j The bu.siMcs.s 
uf all denominated Offices. 

Danoiniiiatioil (d/hpmiiit'Kon). [a. OF. ik* 
nominacion (i^lh c. in Goclcf. Siippl,', ad. F. 
dmimimltidn~em^ n. of action from dcmmimlrc 
(in cl.I.at. iu the sense of ‘calling by another than 
the proper name, metonymy’).] 

1 . The action of naming front or after some- 
thing ; giving a name to, calling by a name. 

<.*1400 Test. Lime 11. (R.), Of whiche worchings ,*111(1 po.s- 
, session of hours, 3^* daic.s of the week huue take her nainc.s, 
after denoininaciutt in these seven planets. 1593 Nokukn 
Spi'c. M'see 1. 18 Tis ror.troul mine oli.seruation.H. .in 
regarde of the vnoertainc dist.’uice.s, viitrue denominations 
of pi, 'ices .. which (I confesse) arc faultes. a x6a6 IIacun 
Max, 4- Uses Cam, Law xxv. (1636) 89 A farther sort of 
denomination U to name land by the .*ittentluncy they have 
to other lauds more notorious. 1739 Hume fJu?n. Nat, 1 . 1. 
vii, The reference of the ide.-i to an object licing aii ex- 
traneous denomination. x86o Adp. Thomson Laws Th. 4 48. 
76 Denomination is the imposition of a name that sh.'ill 
serve to recall equally the Genus or CIass, and the Cuniinon 
Nature. 

t b. A mentioning or specifying by name. Obs, 
* 39 BT KKVLSA liarth. De P, R. ii. iii. (1495) 30 Ily de- 
tiomynacion of ly mines that ben seen, vnsecn werkinges of 
heucniy inwyttes ben understonde. ^ x6oo Haki.uvt Voy, 

< iSio) III. 538 Vpou whoso denomination 1 w.'is apprehended 
for the same words here rehearsed, 

2 . A characteristic or (qualifying name given to 
a thing or class of things ; that which anything is 
called ; an appellation, designation, title. 

■ 14^-50 ir. Higden (Roll.s.) 1 . 367 Storyes expresse that 
Gaiua or Fraunce hathe dcnominacion of tlie whitentsse of 
pci>le. XS83 Homilies 11. Easti^ i. (1859) 284 Work.s . . 
which, .are. .neither good nor evil, but lake their denomin- 
ation of the use or end whereunto they serve. 1659 JhiARSON 
Creed (1839) * The first word Credo, .giveih a denomination 
to the wholo confes-sion of faith, from thence commonly 
culled the Creed. X778 Burke Corr. (1844) H* J 
heartily disclaim that, or any other, denomination, iricom- 
p.itible with such sentiments. x8xS •Scuit Guy M. vii, The 
tribes of gyp.sies, iockies, or c.*iirds— for by all the.se de- 
nominations such uaiulilti^ were known, a 1871 Gbote Kth. 
PragtH. i. (1876) 17 The virtuoii-s man or vicious man of our 
own age or ccMintr]^ will no longer receive the same de- 
uoimnations if transferred to a remote climate or a diflerenc 
people, 

tb. (Seequot.) Obs, 

•7.J7 A BP. Boulter Lett. II, 231 Five, six, or seven 
parishes (denominations we commonly call them’i ]ic.stowcd 
on one incumbent. 

8. Arith. A class of one kind of unit in any 
s]^tera of numbers, measures, weights, monc^y, etc., 
distinguished by a specific name. 

<*i430 Art 0/ Now/brytsge (E. E. T. S' 8 And so oft with- 


Ids 

draw the digit multiplying, vnd<s' the article of his denomin- 
acioun. i|ua Kkcorur 6V. Artes (1575) 52 Of the first 
ternarye, the denomination is vnitie.s, and of the seconde 
trrnarye, the denomination is thons.'indes. 1M7 — IVheist. 

R j b, I will, for ease, lurne the other into a nation of the 
same denomination. 1594 Blunokvii. Exetv. t. vl (ed. 7) 19. 
x66e WiLiAFuuii Scales Cornsn. 9 The jjrice by which lwa.s 
bought. Md Iikewi.se the rate at which *twas sold must he 
riKiuced into out* denomination. xTRg BHAm.KV Earn. Diet.f 
Troy iyeigkt, a Weight in which the smallest Denomination 
1.S a Grain. x868^ Koulks /W. Eton, iv. (1876) 47 When . . 
the paper money is of small denominations. Afoti. Reduce 
the two quantities to the same denomination. 

4 . A class, sort, or kind things or persons) 
distinguislicd or distinguishable by a spccilic name. 

1664 Power Ex/. Philos, iii. 187 Civil dissciition . .’iwixi 
men uf the .same denomination and priticit>le.s. 1707 A. 

H. vMii.itiN AVtc* Act. E. lud. I. xxviii. 350 'the (.'ounlry . . 
prodiiccth g(X}d (.'otton Cloth of several Qualitie.s ami De- 
nomin.'itioiV'«. 1814 1 ). H. O'Rrikn Ca/tev. 4 Esca/e 154 
A puniNhiiieiU eqiml to six years, with all denomination.s 
uf niulcfaLtor>, in the galleys. 

6. A collcciioM of individual classed together 
under the same name ; now almost always sjxc, 
a religious sect or l)ody h.aving a common faith 
and organization, and designated by a distinctive 
name. 

a I7i6.Soi'th(^ 1. ), Pliilosnphy.. h.isdivided it into nmny seels 
and denoiuiualioMs *, as Stoicks, PcriputctiL-ks, Epicureans, 
and the like. 1746-7 H i-.kvev Medii. (18181 195 VVho. when he 
had overcome the .sliat pncs.s of death. .ojMMied the Kin|;doiii 
of heaven to all generations, and to every denomination of 
the faithful. 1788 Fhanki.in Autoh'og, Wks. 1887 1 . co6 
The multitudes of all .so ts and denoniiiiatioiis that attended 
his scrniun.s. 1888 Bryce Anur.Cemimv, 111 . vt. civ. 496 
All denominations are more prone to emutiunulisin in religion 
. .th.'xn in England or Scotland. 

Denominational (d/np‘mint^>‘Jonal >. //. [f. 
prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Belonging to, or of the nature of, a denomina- 
tion or ecclesiastical sect; sectarian, as (/ denomina- 
tional school or college ; hence denominational system 
of education^ one providing or recognizing sucli 
schools, etc. 

x8^ Glaustonk State in Ret. w, Ch. (1S30) 274 ^yo have ' 
no fear for the Church of F.ngl.'Uid in lier (.oinpetitioii with • 
the denominational bodies around her. f86x M. Aknoi.u 
Po/. Edue. France 71 Under the dominion of the new l.iw ; 
de110nunation.1l S(:h(X)Is are the rule.^ Standard 10 ( Hit. ! 

5/1 Denominational ColleKcs in Univcrsiiics which are now ; 
undenomtnalioiuil need 110 apology or excuse. j 

2 . Pertaining to a deiioinihation or name. rare, i 
1891 Daily Pieios 25 Oct. 5/4 Not count(:r.s, like our silver • 

and hron/e coins, but pieces iiilritisically worth their de- I 
noiiiinatiuual value. 

Hence OBnoxnina'tlonalisiii, adherence to or j 
advocacy of denominational principles or a deno- : 
ininational system f c.g. of ciiucaiion); DBHomi- j 
na'tlonaliat, an nclherent or advocate of these ; | 
Denominatioiui'lity, the state or condition of j 
being denominational ; Dtnomliia'tionaliBe ?(., to ; 
make denominational; Denoxuina'tionailly aiiv.y j 
according to a dciioininational method. j 

rtte Trench Eng. Past 4 Pres. iv. (1870) 120 Wc have . 
* iiiflcxionar, ‘.scasonar, ‘dciuumnaiionnr, .iml on this.. I 
the monstrous birth, * dcnoiniimtionalium 1870.SA/. Rev. ! 
2 Apr. 431 'J’liis plan, .concedes the whole principle of De- j 
riuniinationaUsiii. 1870 AVnu 7 Oct., In tne country ’ 
dislriols. .the Deiiominatiun.'ili.st.s arc evidently preparing to 
occupy the groutul. 189a E. L. Si.vnley Ibid. 16 Nov. 5/6 
Denominatloiialily would nut he liclievcd sufTcr from a 
.sudden exodus of tlie ma.vscs of their scholars to the Board 
.Schools. 1869 Nation N. Y.) ii Mar. 190 (Cent.) 'I hc 
religious sentiment somewhat, .denominaliumdi/ed - tocoin 
a new Word. 1893 Daily News 22 J line 4/ 7 To denalionali.se 
Trinity [Collegel woul(i he, if possible, a greater cal.'imity 
th.in to (Icnominationalisc it. 2845 Plclectic Kes\ Dec. 622 
Religious edur.*ition is t.*»kcn up denominalioually. 

D 6110 IlliliatiT 0 (d/itp'miiu^iv.', a. and sb. [ad. 

I . . dendmindtiv-us^ f. ppl. stem of demmindre ; sec 
-IVR. Cf. F. d^nominatif (Catholicon, ijlh c.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the (juality or function of naming; 
characterized by giving a name to something. 

16x4 'I*. Jackson Comment. A/ost. Creede iii. 62 'I'hc 
■same name [Ceplia] giuen vntohimoii. .must imply no more 
then a denoininaliue reference vnlo the rocke. x6<s8 W. 
Burton Itin. Anton, isi 'I'hc petty stream that runsincrchy 
was dcnoininalive of tne place. i8a6 Mrs. Bkav De Eoix 
xviii. (1884) 3c^ Jligh-spiccd wines, that the medical monk 
thus fenced with the denominative armour of physic. 

b. Of a word or term : Having the function of 
naming, denomin.ating, or describing, as an attri- 
bute ; cliaracterizcd by denomination. 

a X63B Meiip; Disc. ii. Wk.s. (1672) 1. 6 The first wc may call 
his Personal, the other his Deiiomin.ntivc or Participated 
Name. 1^4 < )vven Holy .Spirit (16(931 9 Name , . nut dis- 
tinctive with respect unto li is Personality, hut denominative 
with respect unto H i.s Work. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. 4 5 Coii- 
iiot.'itive n.'imcs have hence been also culled denominatix'e^ 
liccau.se the subject which they denote ik denominated by, 
or receives a name from', the attribute which they connote. 

f 2 . Having or called by a distinctive name; 
constituting a Dknomination (sense 3). Obs. rare. 

ai6n Cocker A rith. (1678) 29 The least denominative 
[Kirt of time i.s a minute, the greatest integer being a year. 

3. Gram. P'ormed or derived from a noun. 

(Cf. Pkikcian Inst. iv. i. ' l!)enominativa sunt, id est, u 
n(>minibu.s dcrivaiUur’. The L. wird was used by early 
trainilalors of Aristotle to render Gr. irapwn/por derivative.] 


X783 Ainsworth Lat. Dirt. (Morelh v, Detttmtijtatipus, 
adj. Denominative, that is, derived of a noun, as from dens 
comes dimia/us, s8te tr. Cesenins' Hehr. Gram. § 85 De- 
nominatiw nouns, 1. Such are all notiiis which are formed 
inmiedtately f roin .‘mother noun. Whitnev Life Lang. 

vii. 131 Such verbs, as they ore called, abound 

in every member of our family. 

t b. Derivative. Obs. rare. 

xdajjF. White Ke/i. Fisher 236 'I’liin holincsse being only 
rclatiuc, troositurie, and deiiominaliuc, and not inherent or 
durable. 

"B.sb. + 1 . A Slenominative * or attributive 
term : sec A. 1 b. Obs. 

X589 PuTiKNUAM Eng. Poesie in. xvii. (Arb.), He that said 
thuH of a faire Liuly : ' O raie heatitic, A grace, aud cur- 
tesic 1’ \yhereus if he had .snid thu.s, () gratiuiis courteous, 
.iiid beautifull woman : . . it had bene ulT to one effect, yet 
ma with .such force . . to xpeakc by the denominatiue, as by 
the thing it selfc. *1599 [see Denuminaioh 3]. 

2 . Gram. A won! formed or derived from a noun. 
0x638 Meme IPks. I. ii. (R.>, For sanctity and to saiictifie 
being coujug.Ttcs or dciioininatiCRs.a.s logtcian.K i.iU them: 
the one openeth the way to ihc knowledge uf the other. 
1830 ir. Gesenius' Hebr. Gram. 4 5 A peculiar kind of second- 
ary verbs . . are those denominatives, one of whose consii- 
naiits, originally a servile, has become a radical, xttg ir. 
Soein's Arabic Cram. 26 Denominatives with a concealed 
tr.Tnhitive mc.ining. 

Denomiiiatively (d/hp^miuiHivii), adv. [f. 

l>rcc. -I- -LY 52 .] In a oenominati vc manner ; by way 
of denomination; fattributivcly, derivatively. 

1563 87 VoxkA. h- M. (1596.1 1303/a Substantia may be 
predicated denominatiuely . . or in a figiiratiue locution. 1656 
JKANK.H Eu/n. Christ 118 'T here is omy an exlriivsccail, and 
accidental! union betwixt a man and ni.s garment : ,and the 
g.-irincnt i.s predicated of the man, only denomlnatively. 
Homo diiitur vestitus^ non vestis. t66o Goi'tiK Chr. 
Directions xx. (1831) 108 Whal-socvcr in holy writ is said to 
be the Lord's denoiinnatively, of that Chri.-a is the author 
and institutor, us, fur instance, the Lord'.s Siqiper. 

Denominator ^d/ri^'miiu'il.TJ). [a. med.E. 
dendmindtor^ agcnl-n. from dendmindre to Disno- 
MiNATii. In F. ddfwmimteur 1484 ( Hatzf.) 

in the arithmetical sense.] 

1 . One who or tliat which denominates or gives 
a name to something. Now rare. 

1577 Hakuihus England iv. xiv. (1878/ II. yr The luitiiis 
tind Aegyptmus acconiptcd their duics after the scauen 
planet.v, cnoi>.sing the .•-ame for the deii.imiimlor of the daie, 
that [etc.]. 1641 Devlin Hei/ to Hist. 11671) 332 In this 
part .stands the City of Lincoln, the chief denominator uf 
the County. 1878 .V. Amer. Rn\ 352 That inconvertible 

р. ^ier niuy serve ns tin ucciirale denominator of values. 

2 . Anih. and Alg. The numlxsr written below 
the line in a vulgar fraction, which gives the de- 
nomin, ition or value of the jiarts into which the 
integer js divided; the corresponding expression in 
an algtbniical fraction, denoting the divisor. (Cor- 
relative to numerator.) 

154a Kkcorok Gr, ^lrf<’J(i{75) 322 I’hc Denominator doth 
declare the miiuher of p.irtes into whkho the vnit is diuided. 
*557 — IChc/st, Fivb, Here huue 1 sette the lc.sscr side a.s 
the numerator and the grentere side as the denominator. 
X674 Jeake Arith. (16961 21 1 If the Numerator he given to 
find a Dcnuniinator. X763 W, Emerson Meth. Ineremtnts 
29 Reducing them to a cmiiinun denominator. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xii. 4 (j 6 The residiiiig fractions full into a series, any 
one of which has for . . its denominator tlie .sum uf the two 
preceding dcnnmiimtors. 

Jig. 1831 Cahlvlk .Smi, Res. 11. ix, The fraction of life 

с. Tn lie increased in vnliie not so much by increasing your 
N umcr.'itor os by lessening your Denominator. 1893 1 1 . 11 . 

i i iiRUS Colloq. Currency 62 Jiow is that capital, .measured 7 
I What is the Denominator of which price is the Numerator? 
ta An abstract noun denoting an attribute. Obs. 
(Cf. Denomin.vtivb a. i b, B. i.) 

*$99 Blunoevh. Art 0/ Logick vii. 14 Peter is said to bo 
v.'di.'int^ here valiantnes is the I lenominalor, valiant the 
Denominatiue, Peter the Denominated; for Peter is the 
suitject whereunto the Denominator doth cleaiie. 

Denotable (dfnrMiTab’l), a. [f. DiCNfiTK V. -h 
-AJii.p..] That can be denoted or marked. 

a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1084) 9^ In hut KegioiLS, and 
more spread and digested Flowers, a .sweet .sav<)ur may l>c 
allowed, deiiotable from several humane expressions. xWa 
Maim. Alag. Feb. 327 His painter’s habit of prcsietitiiig 
every motive a.s translated into form dcnotable by lines and 
colours. 

tDenotate ((in)0U'*t), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of 1 « dendtdre to Dk.notk ; cf. connotate vb.] 

1 . To note clown, particularize, describe; to mark 
out, indicate ; Denote 1, a. 

A. M. \x.Gabelhouers Bk. PkyskkeCwi\JtXi\i>^ In the 
fifth. .J\'irte, arc .sett downe, and denotated viito us certuino 
kindes of precious Medlcament.es. xfisy Syrthohpk A/ost. 
Obed, 7 Those duties . . are . . denotated in this word, ' give \ 
or ‘ render X634 .Sir T. Hkkiiekt Triw. 79 AndTemcriiike, 
to denotate hiiiLselfe a thankfull person, requite.s with many 
favours such Persians as uccompanied him. 1638 (cd. 2) 
214 More I have not to denotate, save that many several! 
conjectures .. have tMcsiied, whence the Magi orwUe men 
came. 1653 E. Baillik Dissuuiseve P'hut, it If it fitly de- 
notated their principal posit’ou. 

2 . Of things : To serve as a mark, sign, or indi- 
cation of ; to indicate, signify ; » Denotb 3, 4. 

X5M Mokley Introil. Mus, 179 Short notes and quicke 
motIon.s, which denotate a kind of wantonties. x6ioW. 
Folkingham Art of Survey iii. 6 The high timbring Oako 
. . denotates a rich and battle soile. x6x8 Bolton Florus 
To Kdr.,The yeeres * from Rome built ' - which these letters, 
A.U.C.. do denotate. 1650 HuufiEKT Pill Formality yfs All 
which denotate and set forth the Almighty power of God. 

26 * -a 
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DSNOtJNOB. 


Ddl&OtfttiOll [ad. L. dcnotatiOti‘ 

em^ II. of action from dmotdrt to Dknote. Cf. l'\ 
denotation (15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1 . The action of denoting ; marking, noting ; ex< 
jiression by marks, signs, or symbols ; indication. 

c 153a Dkwus Inirod, Fr. in Palsgr. my Dyuers wurdcs, 
whiclic for denot.ntion or signifyeation of pluralitu doth eiuic 
an s. Cockeram, Dmotation^ a marking, a noting. 
163X Bp. Wkbde QtiietH, (1657) A short denotation ot 
that method which we will observe in the unfolding. 1639 
Pkaksos Creed 375 One who was called 'Kirwwi/iio?, 
because his name was u.sed for the denotation of that year. 
1B03 bn. Euoon in Ifestys A’c/. VI. 307 By that denotation 
ofinicntion the Creditor has .a doulde Fund. x8s5 Fosukokk 
Rncyel. Aniiq, (1843) I. in The ide.'i of Julius Cicsar's 
building round towers out of vanity, in denot.ation of con- 
quest, certainly prevailed in the middle ages. 

2 . '.with a .'ind //.) A mark by which a thing is 
made known or indicated ; a sign, indication. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Textx,S. T. 97,! had no knowledge 
of him by any outward denot.itions. 1638 Sm T. liiambu-r 
Trav. (ed. a) 47 The throd tripartite hung about their neck 
as a mysterious denotation of the 'Irinity. a 1650 M av Sa/ir. 
PnPPy < 1657) 39 After many denotations of a troubled spirit, 
he charmed attention with this .speech. «8w WnnToctic 
Bk. Trades 3o« An .Tvsertion wc arc willing to credit 
as a denotation of uifeminacy. 

8. A term employed to denote or describe a thing ; 
a designation. 

1631 V/r.KVKinAne.F/fn. Mch. 595 Tlic (Icrinaiis called an 
Kscpiiro . . knanc, a denotation of uo ill (pialitie in those 
dayes. i&u I Iammono ty Ov«i /V«a* ('I'.), Mind and con- 
science are distinguished . . that former being properly the 
denotation of the faculty merely speculative, or intellectual ; 
this latter, of the practic.al judgement.^ 1650 — On Fs. 
Ixx.xix. 12 Annot. 446 Being here a rienotiition of a particular 
^imrtcr of the world. 174a F'li.i.ntNr, y. ^ludrews i. xi, l‘o 
indicate our idea of a simple fellow wc .say he is easily to he 
seen through ; nor do 1 believe it a more iiiipro^ier denota- 
tion of a simple book. 

4 . 'J*hc meaning or signification of a term. 

16x4 Skloe.s J'/t/es Hon. 341 Time hath brought t he word 
knnue to .1 denotation of ill qualitie.s. 169a J. EinvAnus 
Further Kuq. Te.x ts O. ij- N, T. But after all that 1 have 
said, concerning this so remarkable etymology and dciioia- 
tiou of the word, 1 leave every one to his liberty. x88a /*rt// 
MaliG. ai June a Can we limit the denotation of the term 
eoflee to the produce of a certain berry? x89a F. Hall in 
Nation LVII. 450''! The term Arya .. may have a wider 
rlcnotation than that wiiich w.xs long attached to it. 

6. Lo§ic. That which a word denotes^ as distin- 
guishetf from its fo»notaiion\ the aggregate of 
objects of which a word may be predicated j exten- 
sion. Cf. Denote v. 5, CoNNt^»T.yrio.v 3 b. 

X843 r. viii. $ 7 Stripping it of some part of it.s 

imiltifariou.s denotation, ana confining it to objects imssesbed 
of some attributes in common, which it may be made to 
connote. 18M Fowlkk t.ogk (1887) aa The larger 

the denotation or extensive cupaoiiy, the smaller is the con- 
nutation or intensive capacity. 1870 kor.i.KSTON A him. Life 
Introd. ao 'I'hc quantitative relations which the correspoiid- 
inc divisions in almost any two of the uniiu.'il sub-kingdoms 
liuld to each otlier as wholes of ‘ cxten.sion 'or of denotation '. 

Denotative 'd/iw’u'laliv), a. [f. I.. dcnotdt-, 
ppl. stein of dendtdn ♦- -ivE ; cf. coivtotativc!\ 
Having the quality of denoting; (le.sign.itivc, indi- 
cative. 

i6xx CnriiH., Desif^natif. designatiiic, denot.itiuc. 1751 
Lett, Physioquomy ivi (" 1 '.), What aic the effects of si« k- 
ncss? the alteration it produces is so denotaiivi;, that a 
person is known to be sick by those who never saw him in 
health. x86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 225 Noii-diOy- 
ence from the subject of right notion is not here denotative 
of oneness with it. xSyx Nai’Hkvs Prev, <V Cure Pis. u. i. 
363 The half-opened eye during sleep is not neces.sarily de- 
iiutalive of any trouble. 

b. Of a word': Having the qualily of 

designating, as distinguished from connotativc, 
i 8 (S 4 . Latham DicU s.v. Demtation^ Proper names are 
preeminently denotative; telling us that .such an object lias 
such a term to denote it, but telling us notliing ns to any 
single .ittribute. 1869 J. Maktinkal' Kss. 11 . 317 He must 
have rc.sortcd to .. names more purely denot.ative still. 
Hence Deno-tatlvely atlv., in a denotative 
III an tier. 

1864, Bo\vl.s Lottie iv. 65 If usc<l connolalively, it is called 
a Mark ; if used denotatiWly, it is called a Concept. x88x 
Symhlic /.f\'-?>ii. 36 The classes, whether plural or 
individual, are all alike repre.scntcd denotatively by literal 
symbols, w, 4‘, si. 

D 61 I 0 t 9 (d/'ik»'ft\ 7 '. [a. F. dMote-r (Oresme, 

14th c.), ad. L. dPnotiire to mark out, f. De- I. 3 + 
iiotiire to mark, Note.] 

tl. trans. To note down; to put into or state 
ill writing ; to describe. Ohs. 

x6i8 W. Parkk.s CuftaincAh-. (1876) 40 A most copiou.s 
Kegester, wherein are denoted and set downe the Hues and 
actions of all tlie j)ihal>iunl.H of the earth. 163a Lttiigow' 
7 '/vk'. VI. 255 Which particulars, by my owne experience, 

1 could denote. X638 H, Rihlr tforaee. Odes 11. vi, W'Jio 
worthily can with his pen denote Mars? 1697 C'tess 
P' Annoys Trav. (1706)33, I cannot find Words to denote 
to you the Horror of thi.s Spectacle. 

2 . To mark ; to mark out (from among others) ; 
to distinguish by a mark or sign. 

1508 Shale. Merry IC. iv. vi. 39 ^er Mother hath in- 
icnued (The belter to denote her to the I Vic tor) . . 'I’hat 
uuaint in grecne, she sh.all be louse en-roal/d. 1646 Sik 
T. Browne /V« i/. F./>. v. i^viii, Sun Hinlls, by the shadow 
of a Rlilc w gnomon dciuiting the hours of the day. 1703 
Moxon Mtcli. K-xere. 313 'I his line .shall Ins the Kciin- 
noctial line, and serve to denote the Hour Distances, as the 


tinge ^ ^ 

Ifaly^ Luifii so Tiie latin verse. Graven in the stone that 
yet denotes the door Of Ariosto. 18B5 Aet 48 I'ici. c. 15 
Sched. If. 6 Such entry shall in the regLstcr be denoted by 
an a.slcri.sk. 

t b. To point out os by a mark, to indicate, to 
designate. Obs, 

163a l.iTHGow TratK x. 435 The Priests as fearefull of the 
MiiiLsters apprehending, or denoting them. X701 tr. Le 
Clerc's Print. Fat/urs{f^<oa\ i4t fAtnanasiu-*'] had liccu dc* 
nntofi .several times by thm Bibhop for his Succes.sor. 

8. To be the outward or visible mark or sign of, 
to indicate (a fact,, state of things etc.). 

X59a Shakk. Kouk^^^hL hi. iii. no Thy wild acts denote 
The vn reasonable Furie of a beast. HAVWARn tr. 

liiotuii's Froutena 18a The nppeamnccs which denoted her 
grcalncsse. x666 Pews ao July, We keep the sen, 

which denotes a victory. 1766 An.stky Bat A Guide n. 7 i. 
(1779) 90 What can am.an of true fashion denote Like on ell 
of good ribixm ty'd under the throat? 1814 South ev 
Roderick xiii, A messenger .. w'hose speed denoted well 
He came wiih urgent tidings. x8s8 Haw viiornk Fr. H. 
ymls. (1S72) I. 22 Medals .. denotin.g Oiiiioaii .service. 
Mod. A quick pulse denotes fever. A falling barometer de- 
notes .an approaching .storm. 

b. To indicate, give to understand, make known. 
x66o WiLLSEURD Scalcs Comm. 13 In this 'tis Moneths, as 
the Letter M denotes, a 1677 Bakrow IPks. (1687) 1 . 423 
//e liatAj^nven to the poor. These words denote the freeness 
of his bemnty. 1703 Maundrei.l yourn. yerus. (1732) 1.39 
All w’hich serve only to denote the resort which the Konmiis 
had to Ihi.s place. 1749 Smollett Regu ide iv. vii, Tlum 
h.-ist enough Uericted thy concern. i8xa x6 J. Smi hi /'nno. 
raMa.Se. tfr Art 11 . 524 llori/ontally (in a table] opposite 
the sulphuric .acid Is placed magnesia, to denoto that it is 
presented to that acid. 

4 . To signify ; to stand for aa a symbol, or as a 
name or expression ; also, b. (of a iicrson) to c.x- 
press by a svmbol. 

X668NV 'iLKiNs Real Char. 405 Tlic two strokes denoting 
an Hyphen. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. .Hyst. 262 (K.i Dons 
Ipse, God himselt, denotes the Supreme God only. 171 1 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.i 111 . 227 The Sun is some- 
times |iiil upon Coyns to denote Providence. xyBa Priksi- 
Lay Corrupt. Chr. 11 . x. 262 The word clerk .. c.an)e to 
denote an olficer in the law. /xx8o4 W. Gilpin 1 . 
xviii. (K.), The dUhincs.s of flesh and spirit, is a general 
cxpres.sion to denoto wickedness of cvcr>' kind. 1871 B. 
S i EWART Heat § 63 Then D V P (according to Boyle's law) 
will denote the mass. 1873 Act 36-7 Pici. c, 85 § 3 The 
number denoting her registered tonnage shall In: cut in on 
her imuii beam. 

b. 1871 B. Stkivaut //eat i 24 Ijct us denote hy unity the 
whole volume of tere.j. i88« Mincihn Unipl. Kintmat. 92 
Denote by ( .V J the area of the path of P. 

6. Lo^c. To designate or be a name of ; to be 
predicated of. (Used by Mill, in distinction from 
connoU^ 

Mill Logic 1. ii. f 5 The word white denotes all white 
things, as .snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc. and . . con- 
notes the attribute whiteness. A connotative name 

ought to be Considered a name of all the vaiious individuals 
which it is predicable of, or in other words denotes^ and not 
of what it connotes. xMa H. .Si-knckr First Prmc. u. ii. 

9 42 Wc can do no more than ignore the connotation of the 
words, and attend only to the things they avow’cdly denote. 
Hence Deno’ting ppl. a. 

1887 Athen.vuM 29 fan. J57/3 The denoting difference 
between cI.tss x and clas.s 3 is the same as the denoting 
diffcrcncu between ciaNS 2 and cI.tss 4. 

Denotement (d/imu*tmait). [f. Denote 7j. h 
-MENT.] 'i'hc fact of denoting or making known ; 
indication ; comr, a means or mode of denoting ; 
a token, sign. 

x6aa .Shaks. < V 4 . Qo, x [.see Delation 3]. x6s3 R, Ciit.sb.N- 
HAi.K ( ath.llist. 128 Tuadde to their leinpor.Tll .styles, .some 
denotement of their ccclesiuslicall power. 1829 Blnckn\ 
XN VI. 192 These outward denotements of a perturbed 
j spirit. 1873 M. \.c%'t!v.u F.ug. SnrnaMesky^. 4) I. v. 69 
I note^ Bush was formt:rly the common denotement, and some- 
I times the sign, of an inn. 

Denotive (d/iiJu liv), a. ff. DENtvrE V. + -IVE.] 
Having the quality of denoting ; serving to denote ; 
tlcnolativc ; indicative. 

1830 W. Pmi.i.ri's hit. .Sinai ii. 460 Not So aught else Of 
Him ilcnoiivc. 1830 Herschi:!. .SVm*/. Nat. Phil. 11. v. 11851) 
140 iNanie.s] denotive of species too definite to admit of 
misLake. x88x A. M. Faikuaikn in Brit. Q. Rex\ Oct. 404 
'i'he term Church Ha u.scs .. once .. as denotive of .t single 

assembly. 

Ii Denouement (dcn/rmaiiL [F. dcnowmmt^ 
ddnoAvient, formerly dcsnoutmctit^ f. dihionert dcs- 
uoucr, in (.)F. desnoer to untie -» Pr. (knozar^ It. 
dhnodarCf a Romanic formation from L, c/rV- + 
noddre to knot, nodus knot.] 

Unravelling; spec, the final unravelling of the 
complications of a plot in a drama, novel, etc. ; 
the catastrophe; transf. the final solution or issue 
of a complication, difficulty, or my.stcry. 

175* Chhstkmi'. Lett. cdxx. (1792) 111 . 237 Had the truth 
been extorted from Varon . . by the rack, it would have liccii 
a true tragic.Tl dtnoueutent. 1771 Smollett lIuMph. Cl, 
11815) 169 The particulars of the * denouement ' you shall 
k now in due season. 1651 Maynk Reid Scalp H unlers xxil 
1C3 Up to the present time we had all stood waiting the 
denouement in silence. 1871 B. Taylor Faust I. 228 
These linc.H suggo.st. .the mural dfuouement of the plot 

Denournbro : see Dbnumbku. 

Denounce (d/nau-ns), v. Also 4-5 denounse, 
4-6 denunoQ, 5 denouna, Sc. denwna, 6 de- 
uouce. fa. OF. demneier^ -mneer (in lath c. 


denunUer) L. dmmtidre {^cidre) to give official 
intimation (by n messenger, etc.), f. De- L 3 + 
nuntidn {nuncidre) to make known, report.] 

1 . To give formal, authoritative, or official in- 
formation of ; to proclaim, announce, declare ; to 
pulilish, promulgate : t & matter of fact, tidings, 
information, etc. Obs. 

* 3 ai WycLiE 2 Thess. iii. 10 Thi-s thing wc denoun.sid«n . . 
to 30U \Rhem, thi.s wo denounced to you ; Vulg. hoc denuH' 
ciabantus vobis\ for if ony man wolc not worclic^ nether ele 
be. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. i. xii. 60 'I'hc Euangclie of God . . 
which to alle men ou^te be denouncid. c xspo Mtlmine x 88 
Anthony & Rcgnald came to theire fader a nioder, and de- 
nounced to them the,se tydingc.s. 1563 87 Foxr A. M. 
(1684) 1 . 488/a The same icconcilement [was] publickly dc* 
nounced in the Churcli of Westminster. 1609 Bidle (Douayi 
Ps. Ixxxvii, comm.. When 1 .Ahal be dead and buried. 1 can 
not denounce thy praises as now 1 can to niortai men. 
a 1677 Barrow Wks. (z686) 11 . 63 By this man remission of 
sin.s Is denounced unto you. X7a6 Aylifke Parsrgon 70 All 
Beadles and Apparitors . . arc forbidden . . to denounce or 
publi.sh any such Sentence. 

b, an event about to take place ; usually of a 
cal.'imitotis nature, as war or death, and thus passing 
into 3. Obs. or arch. 

1536 Bf.llfndf.n Cron. Scot. (iSax) 1 . 53 I’hat the king sail 
nuthir denonce weir, nor trcit {leace, but advise of the 
cupitanis of tribls. 1597 Daniel Cm. IPars (1609) iv. Ixxxiv. 
Who.se Herald, .Sii'.kencs, being einnloyd before With full 
commission to denounce his end. xmq Biiu.k (Dotiay) Ps. 
cxviii. comm., Geving thanks.. at the Oiokc-crowhig, be* 
cuu.se at that time the coming of the d.'iy is denounced. 1631 
Wkkver Auc. Fun. Mon. 683 An Officer at Armes, whose 
function is to denounce w'urre, to proclaime peace, a 1863 
1 )iGUY J*rip. Mem. (1827) 199 To. .denounce them war. 17x8 
Freethhtker No. 16 f 6 An ai)proaching Comet, denounced 
through every Street, by the noisy Hawkers. 1853 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) 11 . iv. i. 197 Muhiiinined himself. .hud not 
only vaguely denounced war against mankind in the Koran 
but coiilcmphited . . unlimited conquests. 

t C> Const, with suhord. clause, Obs. 

1388 Wvr.i.iK Num. xviii. 26 Comaunde thou, and denounse 
to the dekenes, Whanne Rc han take lithis of the sones of 
Israel . .offre ^e the firstc huytis of tho to the Wd. c 1500 
Mi lnsine 19 A forc.stcr cam to denounce to the Erie Emery 
huw there was within the fforest of Coulonibyets the moost 
mcruaylloiis wildborc that cuer was sen byfore. X58Z j. 
Bell Hiuldou's Ausjn. Osor. m Fir.sl of all I .suppose no 
man will deny, hut that Paule doth denounce men to be 
Justified by fayth. i6ix Bibi k Dent, xxx. 18, 1 denounce 
unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish. x86o tr. 
AMyraldus' Treat, cone. Retig. ill. v. 396 God denounced 
that he would c.ausu the Deluge to come upon the Earth. 
*793 Objections to (Par ExaMined 37 Scarcely a sitting 

C as.se.H..I>nt .some Department. .or Town is denounced to 
e in a .state of insurrection. 1818 Ja.s.. Mill Brit. India 
11 . V. vii. 596 To denounce to him that a failure in this resiiect 
would be treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal. 

1 2 . transf. Of things ; I’o make known or an- 
noiince, esp, in the manner of a sign or portent ; to 
porlcDcl. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell liaddon's Ansio. Osor. 5 Then .should your 
three Invcciive.H have s'oiiuled lesse slaundcrs and reproche.s, 
and denounced you a more diuritnblc m.Tn k farre deeper 
Divine. X595 biiAKs. John 111. iv. 150 Meteors, prodigies, 
nnd bignes, Abbortiucs, prc:s.Tgc.s and tongues of heaiicn, 
I'iainly denuiiiicing vengeance vpon lohn. 1667 Milton 
P. /..II. 106 ills look denounc'd Desperate revenge, and Battel 
clingcroiis To less than Gods. 1706 Estcolkt FairF.xaMp. 
III. i, A yellow or dark Sjxit upon the middle Finger, with 
inc denounces Trouble, and .T white one promises iuy. 175X 
Johnson Ramhltr No. 155 p6 'J’liey would readily . . catch 
the first aUirm by which destruction or infamy is de- 
nounced. 

8. To .announce or jiroclaim in the manner of a 
threat or warning (punishment, vengeance, a curse, 
etc.). 

x6u J. Hayward Ir. Biondfs Eronicua 4 He delivered 
the horse into his charge, as n .speciall steed of the Kings : 
denouncing him his Majesties indignation, if he tiermilied 
any one Iclc.J. T. Brown Saints in Uproar^Vii. 1730 
1 . 73 There's nothing but fire nnd desolation denounc'd on 
both side.s. lyax Berkeley Prevent. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 201 Isaiah denounced a severe judgment against the 
I.Tdics of his time. 1837 W. Irving Cape. BonncxdlU 111 . 
121 Captain Wyeth.. had heard the Crows denounce ven- 
geance on them, for having murdered two of their warriors. 
187s E. White Life in Christ 11. xiv. (1876} 158 The Curses 
were to be denounced from Mount Kbal. 

4 . To proclaim, declare, or pronounce (a person) 
to l.>e (something) : a. usually cursed, outlawed, 
or something bad. 7 b denounce to the horn (Sc. 
Law) : publicly to ]iruclaim a rebel with the cere- 
mony of homing. Obs. or arch. 

a X300 CursffT M. 29351 (Colt.) ^ [man] kat btekes kirkes 
grith, and es denunced cur^d bar.wit. c X4a< Wyntoun Cron. 
VII. ix. 534 Schyr Willamc Besat gert for-pi Hys chapelane 
. . Denwns cursyd wyth Buk and Bell All pei, pat had part 
Of pat bryniiyn, or ony art. c 1555 llARrSFiELO Pivorce 
Hen. VIII (1878) z8a She. .was denounced . .cuntumas, and 
a citation decerned for her appearance. 1579 .S'r, Acts. yas. 
PI ( 1597) 9 75 I'hc disolicdienco of the processe of horning 
is s.a grc.'\t..that the iicrsoncs denunced rehcllcs takes na 
foare theirof. Ibid., Tnc partic swa denunced to the Horne. 
« 58 xJ. Bell Haddou^s Ansiv. Osor, 466 He accursuth and 
denounceth himselfe for a damned creature. 1709 Stxypk 
Ann, Ref. J. xxv. 281 He was solemnly denounced ex- 
communicate by the President. xBoa Eliha V^'k^u%Myst. 
Visit IV. 50 Her . . dislike to tho late Mrs. Clifford led her 
to denounce her a base, false woman. x86t W.Bkll Piet. Law 
Scott. 274/2 A inesscngcr-at-arnis. .thereafter denounced tho 
debtor rclKt, and put him to the horn, as it is termed, by 
three blast.s of a nom. 1879 Dixon fPindsor 11 . vii. 76 
A safer plan was to denounce him as a public enemy. 
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tb. To proclaim kingy etnper^t etc. Obs, I 
1494 FADYANC^rtftf. vi.clxiv. x59Thesayde pope, .crownyd 
hym wiih y* unperyall dyademe and denounced hym as 
etnperoore. c 1534 tr. Pol* Krry. Kfi^, Hist. (Camden) 1. 
109 Constantine wa.s denounced emperowre of the Romainu 
soldiars. t6ie Holiand Camdetfs Brit. (1637) 85 (D.) His 
sonne Coostansi whom.. he had denounced Augastus or 
Emperor. 

5 . To declare or make known (an offender) to the 
authorities; to inform against, delate, accuse. 

X 4 BS Bull ftmoc. Vilt in CwndtH Misc. (1847), To de- 
nunce, and declare or cause to bedenunced and declared alle 
suche contrary ditcrs and rebelled 1333 More Apol. Wks. 
886/1 Those tnerforc that speake heresies, euery good man 
that hereth them is bouiulen to denounce or accuse them, 
and the hishoppes are bounden vpon theire wordes proued to 
piute them to pcnauiicc and reforme theym. 17*6 Aylifi'b 
Parcr^OH 99 Archdi:acons..ahaIl..denuunce such of them 
as are negligent . . to the Risho|>. 18B3 Times 3 Apr. 4 She 
had half a mind to denounce him that she mi^ht save the 
lives or the lilxrrty of the tools who mi^ht bo compromised. 
1887 IlowKN P’irg. Mneid 11. 83 Pnl.nmedes.. Falsely de* 
nuuiiced, and to death unjust by the Danaans done. 

0. To declare (a person or thing) publicly to be 
wicked or evil, usually implying the expression of 
lighteous indignation ; to bring a public accusation 
against ; to inveigh against openly ; to utter denun- 
ciations against, 

1664, x8tx [see Dkkounckk e]. 1895 J. N eal Bro./fluat/utn 
111 . 443 Humanity! I forswear it—l denounce it! whiat 
have 1 to do with humanity? 1863 Guo. Emui Komola (1880) 

I. Iiitrod. 8 Savonarola . . denounced with a rare buldne^<H 
the worldliness and vicious habits of the clergy. 187s lluvcE 
Holy Rom. A>//.'xvi. (ed. 5) a8o Others scorned and 
denounced him as an upstart, a demagogue, and a reliel. 

7 . To give formal notice of the termination of 
(an armistice, treaty, etc.). [So K, dinomcr^ 

.84., Amson Hist. ICuroye (1850) Xll. Ixxx. § 7, 90 The 
armistice was denounced on the iiih, but, by its conditions, 
six (lays more wc-re to elapse before hostilities could Ix^ 
resumed. 1879 Times 16 June, The French Government 
lias * deiiouiictid ' the existing commercial treaties.^ 1685 
Mtuuh. Exam, /o May 5/9 ICithcr p.irty would be at liberty ! 
. .to denounce the arrangement upon giving a year’s notice. ; 

8. Minin}f. (In Mexico and Spanish America.) 1 
To give formal notice to the authorities of the 
discovery of (a new mine) or of the abandonment 
or forfeiture of (an old one) ; hence, to claim the 
right to work (a mine) on the ground of such 
information or discovery. ( « Sp. dmmuiar,^ 

t88f K. G. .SgtitFR in Rncycl. Brit. XII. 132/1 Ulondurtts) 
Opals ar«i frecinent, princip.illy in the vicinity of Erandi«itic, 
where as many as sixteen minc.s have been ' denounced ' in 
a single year. 1886 Minwg Circulart One mining claim 
denounced and occupied in conformity with the mining laws 
of Mexico. 

HO. ? To renounce. Ohs. rare, 
c 1395 E. E, A Hit. P, B. 106 Certe* Jij'se ilk reiikez J>al me 
rtiiinyra htibhe & denounced. .Schui neuer sitte in my sale 
my super to fele. 

Hence Danou nood /A/, a. 

1359 Hulof.t, Deiioiinced, detiunciaius, itidictits. xepa 
Sc, Acts Jas. F7(i5g^ § 143 1 'he denunced pcrsonc.s l.'imics, 
cudc.s or ijcir. 1754 Er.skinb Princ, Sc. Law (i8og) 38 He 
had also ri^ht . . to the sinj^lo escheat of nil denounced per- 
suns residing within his jnrwdiction. ^ 1^3 T, W. Coir 
ruriiaiiisiH 521 This poor denounced Virginia, 
t DenOll'ncef sb. Obs. rare, [l. DifiNOUKOic v. ! 
Cf. obs. K diSnonce in Godef.] » 1 )enounc’EMKnt. ; 

>705 .T‘ Korins Hero of Aye i. vi. 7 But Haughty I-oui-s hop’d : 
the Fate to Mock, Seein.s to dende' her brave Denounce of 
W.'tr. 

Benouiioeablei ran. [f. Denounce V. -f 
-AitLE.] Capable of being denounced. 

1837 Carlyle />. Res>. ii. 11. ii. U i.s embudied ; made 
laiigilde, made denuunceable. 

DenOUncenient (dfnuu nsmdnt). [a. obs. F. 

‘ a denouncing ’ (Cotgr.), f. dinomer\ 

sec -KENT.] 

1 . The action of denouncing ; denunciation ; : 

t declaration ; f announcement (of evil); public i 
accusation or expression of condemnation. ! 

1344 Bale Chron, Sir J. Oldcastcll in Hnrl. Hfisc. (Malh.) j 
I. 379 At the laufull denouiiccment an<l request of our viii- , 
uers.'illclergye. .weprocceded against him {Oldcasiell]. 164s ; 
Milton Ch. Govt. ii. iii. 51 This terrible denouncement, 1646 j 
Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep, 1, ii. 6 Upon the deiiotinccmcnt ! 
of his curae. 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVII. g j Of the ! 
vengeance that overtook criminals of this sort, and of dread* : 
fill denouncements against their posterity. 1870 O. Mac- 
noNALD P, Faber ll, xii. 936 She sat listening to the curate's 
denouncement of hypocrisy. 

2 . The fact of denouncing a mine or land: cf. 
Denounce v, 8. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

, 1864 Mowry /I mowrt vi. us The title to these deposits 
IS a * denouncement ' as discoverer, of four pericneucias. 
18B4 American VII. 296 Under the law of denouncement, j 
a species of pre-emption by which unoccupied lands arc 
acquired liii Mexico]. 1 

Denounoer (d/iiau-nsoj). [f. Denounok V. + I 
-EB 1 ; K OF. demnceoTt -eur.] One who denounces, 
in various senses of ihe verb. a. One who an- 
nounces, proclaims, declares, threatens.* 

Z490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 82 The owle is a byrde inortallc ; 
or otherwyse denouncer of mortalitc. 1611 Cotok., /Vy* . 
dicateur. .denouncer of things to come. 1690 Drydkn Don : 
Sebastian v, Wks. (1883^ VII. 466 Here comes the sad de- i 
nouncer of my fate. 1748 UiciiARasoN C/rtWff(s«i8ii) VIII. 
xll. 164, 1 undertook to be the denouncer of her doom. 1894 0 ; 
hANDOR Imag. CoHSf, <1846) II. 39 Denouncer of jast i 
vengeance, recall the sentence 1 


b. One who informs against, accuses, delates. 
1333 More Dcbctl, Salens Wks. 101 3/1 So dooeth euery 
denouncer, eucrye accu.ser, and in a nianer euerye witnesse 
loo. 1648 Milton Observ. Art, /Vuce (1831) 576 These 
illiterate dcnnimcers. x88y Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. sw 
Detected fugitives were, .condemned to the galleys, .wbuc 
their denouncers were, .rewarded with luilf their goods. 

o. One who publicly inveighs against, or ex- 
presses condemnation of (a person, practice, etc.). 

16^ Evelyn Sylva (1776) 568, I am no advocate for iron- 
works, but a Declared Denouncer. 1811 E.vaminer x Apr. 
i(;3/x Not to be lost sight of. .by the ilcnounceni of corrup- 
lion. 1878 Moki.ev Carlyle Crit. Mwc. Scr, i, 2S5 Thechief 
denouncer of phantasms and exploded formulas. 

d. One who denounces a mine in order to obtain 
possession of it. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 
Denounclation, obs. form of Dknuncmation. 
penouncing (dAiaumsii)), vbl. sb. [-lN(i 1 .] 
The action of the verb Dknouxck in various senses. 

1359 Hulokt, Denouncyng, denuuciittio. 1361 J. Shi'i e 
Coinbine's Turk, Ildars X5 b, Without any other denouncing 
of warrcH. .he prc.scntcd hu armie. 1647 M.w Hist, Pari. 
11. vi. too When the first apparent denouncing of War bec.Tii. 
i86< Caklvi.k Fredk. C,t. xiii. i. (1873) V. $ Oh the pamphlet* 
ccrings, the denouncing^ the complainingii. 

Denou'ncing, //A a* That de- 

nounces. 

1661 CowLKV Disc. Gtmi. O. Vcr.ses & F.8>i. (1669) 

6q Let .some dcnouncinc Jon.is first be sent To try if F.ng* 
land can repent. 1746 Collin.s Odcs^ Passions 43 The W.Tr* 
denouncing trumiict. 

De novo : see De I. 6. 

t De'nsate, V. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. densare 
to make dense, thicken, i. densus Dense.] trans. 
To thicken, condense. 

1604 R. Cawhkky Table Aiph.^ Densaied, made thkke. 
X657 Tiimlin.son Kchon's Disp. 651 t)yl of Roses, .ileiisatcs, 
lemii«;r.s the hot venlrii.le. 

t DeiiSa*ti0Zi. Ohs, [ad. L. dcnsdtidihcmt n. 
of action from densare: see prcc.j Thickening, 
condensation. 

i6t<CB00KK Body of Matt 2O3 Tlie Dens.Ttion, Karcfaciion, 
and Contr.Tction of the matter of tlieparts. x6m-6o STANLt y 
mu. Philos. (1701) 7/1 Den.saliou, or raremetion. 1729 
Shelvockk a riillery iv. 261 This Dens,Trion . .being a IViva- 
tioii of the n.Ttnr.Tl properly of Fire, which is Rariuiction. 

II Dens canis, the tooth Violet, cj.v. 
Dense (dens), a. [ad. L. dens-ns diick, dense, 
crowded. Cf. F, dense (I’are, i6lh c., in c. 
dentfse), jxjrh. the immediate source of the ICng.] 

1. Having its constituent particles closely com- 
pacted together; thick, comp.ict. a. Of close 
molecular structure. 0pp. lo rare. 

X599 A, M. Ir. GabelhouePs Bk, Physicke^ 56/1 When as 
Ihe Cataracte is so dense and of such .a cra.ssitude that heer- 
with they will not be soackedc. 1671 R. Ih»ni;N Wind 199 
The Earth, being a den.se Ixitly, retaines the Cnlori/iquu 
impressions, 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I, 145 Itjicrvades 
all bodies, den.se as well a.s rare, i860 TvNi>Ai.r. Clac. 1. x. 
66 Dense fog settled uwn the cascade. 1878 Ht'xi.EY 
Physiogr, 227 The dense bones resist decay longer. 

b. Having iLs (perceptibly separate) parts or 
constituents closely crowded together ; in M. and 
/.ool. closely set. 

1776 WriiiEKiso Brit. Plants (1796) III. 366 Growes in 
dense tufts. 1793 Makivn Lang. Bot., Dciim* panirle. 1825 
SouiHEV Talc of Paraguay \. 7 Marshes wide and W'ood* 
lamls dense. 1036 Makkyat Midsh. Easy xxv, 'I hu crowd 
..W.TS .so den.sc that it wa.s hardly possible to move. 1846 
M«Cull«ich Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I, ly 1 Their popiil.'i* 
lion, which iu mo.st instances is very dcn.se, ainouiils lo 
about 45,ot*o. 

c. Crowded, ‘thick ’ (w/M). rare. 

1849 T|'.snv!50n Morte d* Arthur iy6 All the decks were 
dense with .stately fonns. 

2 . a. gen. 

1739 ///»•/. Littcraria III. 249 Sonioliincs the Author is not 
.so projKi'ly conci.se, a.s dcn.se, if I may use the Word, 
When the Subject is limpid of it .self, he frequently inspis* 
.sates it. 1760 Fkankli.n Lett. Wks. (1887) 111.4a Six weeks 
of the densest happiness 1 h.Tv« met with. 1838 Haw itiornk 
Fr. 4- It. yrnis. <1872) II. 156 If his ch.Tr;u.tcr were sulfi- 
cicnlly sound and dense to be capable of steadfast principle. 

b. esp. Of ignuiancc, stupidity, clc. : Trofound, 
ialciise, imjK:netrnblo, crass. 

1877 Black Green Past. vii. (1878) 55 The dense ignorance 
in which they h.Tvc been .tUouxiI lo grow up. ^ 

C. transf. Of persons; .Stupid, Mhick-hcadgd . 
1899 La MU Elia Ser. 1. Artif. Comedy Last Cr##/., Si ore 
virtuous than myself, or more dense. 1887 Poor Nellie 
(1 888) 1x4 lie will, .put notioiLs into her dense he.Td. 

8. Photography, Gf a negative : Gpaque in the 
developed film, so as to vield prints in which the 
lights and shades arc well contrastetl. 

4 . Comb. 

x86i Mls.s Pkait Flmucr. PI. V. 2«j 8 Dense-headed Rush. 
1870 Hooker .Stud. Flora 383 Heads dciisc-flowe^d. 1874 
Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne 1, iv. 123 How i(uick.sighted do 
the ino.sl den.se-minded men become when in love ! 

Hence {itonce-wd.) Dense v, to make dense; 
De'nelng vbl. sb, 

x888 F. H. Stoiiuard in Andover Rev, Oct., It U the 
deiising of the slight, the fleshing of the spiritual. 

Densoly (dcnsli), adv, [f. Dense a. + -ly -.] 

1 . In a dense manner; thickly, closely, crowdcdly. 
1836 Mac<;ii-LIvb.\y Ir. HumboldCs Trav, xxiv. 353 
Countries that have long licen deiLscly neopled. iMo 
Tynuall Glac, L xxv. 184 Clouds . . densely black. 1875 


JowETT Plato (cd. s) 111 . 683 The citadel .. was densely 
crowded with dwellings. 

2 . Jig. Intensely, grossly. 

1883 J. Fiskk in Harper's Mag. Feb. 420. a The people 
were densely ignorant. 

Do'nsen, v. rare, [f. Denee a, + -en *.] irons. 
To make dense, or intr. To become deiuwi Hence 
Do'nsening vbl, sb., thickening, condensation. 

1884 HarpePs Mag, June xa^a In x8ao there is some 
detisening of population within the old line.s. 

DeABeneas (demsnes). [f. Dense a, h- -nebb.] 
The quality of being dense ; density. 

1669 W. .Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 395 llie denseness of 
some intertKising globe. Mod. The den.s«iie.s9 of the fog. 
'J'hc fellow’s denseness tries my patience sorely. 

DeaiMra (denjoi), v. Also 7 devonahire, 
-aher, deuahor, deuaure, 9 donshare. [A syn- 
copated form of Devonshire used as a vL. ; llie 
method having been originally practised there. 

c x6m KrsDON SunK Dt^n (iHioj 2 Devonshire \ mow, by 
.a vulgar s]>eech| Denshire. Una. ( a6 (1810) 99 In out 
Denshire speech called Pohill. 1654 Vilvain Epit, Ess. v. 
X, Two Denshire Rivers necr cuntenniniiig.] 
tram. To clear or improve (Inml) by paring 
ofif turf, stubble, weeds, etc., burning them, and 
spreading the a.shcs on ilic land; ^Burn-beat. 
Hence De’uabirlng vbl. sb. 

1607 Norden .Vm/t', Dial, 928 They.. call It in ihu West 
parts, Burning of beale, and in the South-East pniTs^ Devon- 
shiring. c 1630 Rieuon Sur^\ Drvon (x8iq) 1 1 Which kind 
of beating and burning, .seems lo lie originally pcciilinr to 
this county, tieiiig known by the name of Demhcring in 
other countries. 1669 WuRUixiK Syst. Agrie, ,(»b8il 6 
About three Acres, Denshired, or Burnt-beaten. i6yi St. 
Foine Improved 8 The good hiislxindry of Dcnsuring or 
Devoushering of I..and. 1709 Trans. S*k. Emourag. Arts 
XVI 1 . 160 The land, .was denshired, and one crop of oats 
taken from it. XM7 Rogers Agr/c. 4- Prices V. 62 'J’hc 
system of densh.iring or dcvonshiring old and poor pasture 
had made considerahlc progress. 

(By R. Child, 1651 tin H.Trilih Legacy^ 163^^, 37) crroiicou.sly 
gticKKi-d to he from l)e$ibighshire \ thence in some Diets.] 
DeASify (densifoi), v, rare, [f. L. dens-m 
Dense i -pv.] tram. To make deiiw^, condense. 

i8ao Biachu. Mag, VIII. 129 'J'o deiwfy the Litnar 
atmosphere. x^^ ConUmp. Rev. XXIV. 421 To 'dumsify* 
into suksiaulial existence the misty conceptions. 

DeAsiAieter (deiLsiinfOi). Also donso’motor. 
[f. L. dense -» -METKii.] An apparatus for 

measuring the density or si>ccific gravity of a solid 
or Ihjuid. 

1863 tr. Ganot's Physics (1 886) 1 1 2 Rousseau's den.Himetcr . . 
is of great use . . in determiiuMg the .specific gravity of a small 
m).Tntity of a liquid. xMg Fisheries Exhib, Catal, aio 
Occ.Tii K.Tlinometer and optical demometer. 

DOAVity (de’iisTli). [a. F. demiii (Pard, ifith 
e., in J^th c. dempsitPi^ ad. L, defisitaSy ridtem 
tliickncss, f. demus Dknhe.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being dense; thick- 
iii ss ; closeness of texture or consistence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1187 The dcnsitic and 
thicknesse of the aire. x6a6 Bacon Sylva 8 yrs As for the 
1 , caves, thuir deivsity appcnrvth in th.Tt, either they are 
smooth .and shining.. or in that they are hard and sniry. 
*755 Mem. Capt. P, Drake I. xvii. 185 A Fogg oi the 
greatest Density 1 ever remember to Imve Kcn. 17^ 
aloBKK Amer, (kog. II, 311 It w.ts .. necessary to supply the 
defect of density by more frequent jn.sjiir.Ttion.s. 1884 Bowen 
Logic xi. 11870) 361 The additional qualities of weight, 
attraction, impenetrability, elasticity, density. 

2 . Physics. The degree of consistence of a body 
or substance, measured by the ratio of the iti«s.s to 
the volume, or by the quantity of m,ittcr iu a unit 
of hulk. 

1663 /Vr«/. Trans. 1 . 31 'I'hcre is in the Air. .such a variety 
..both as to their density and rarity. 1698 Wiiikton T/i. 
Earth 11. (1722) 221 More than four times the dcnsjty of 
Water. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 147 The quantity of 
Matter is a.s the Magnitude and I density conjtinctly. 1831 
Bhkw.stkk Optics^ ill. 25 The^ Ixxiics contained in tlie.se 
tables have all difTcrent densities. x88i Williamson in 
Nature No. 618. 415 To detvi tiiine the vaiHjur densities and 
rates of dilTuKioii of those which could be obtained in the 
ga,Heou.s slate. 

b. Electr. The quantity of electricity per unit 
of volume or area. 

1873C1.ERK Maxwell ^A'c /r. 4 * (1881 > 11 6 ^ The electric 

density at 11 given point on a surface is the limiting ratio of 
the quantity of electricity within a sphere whose centre is 
the givcai point to the area of Ihe surface coiilaincd within 
the sphere, when its radius is diminished without limit. 
i 885 \V ATsoN & Burhuhy Math. Th, Elelir. 4- Magn. I. 
i M A uniform ring of electricity of density —1. 

3. Crowded state ; degree of aggregation. 

i8^x Nicuol Arehii. Heav. 154 Not. .to sound depths by 
ordinary rules founded on the numbers of the stars, but 
rather to unfold densities. 1888 Wvcic.x.Amer. Cotunnu, 1 1 , 
xxxvi. ^ Not only these diflerences in size, but the differences 
in density of population. 

b. cotter. A dense mass or aggregation, rare. 

^ 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. fmtls. I. 144 Stems, support- 
ing a cloud-like density of boughs. 

4 . Photogr. Opaqueness of the developed actin- 
ized film in a negative. 

187^ CasseiFs Teckft, Educ. HI, 143 {Photogr.) A rapkl 
arauisition 6f density will be the result, 
o. fig. Stupidity, crassitude. 

1894 A. Birrbu. in IVestminst. Budget 27 July 48/2 The 
d^sity which is sometimes, .attributed to your party. 

DenBO'Aieter, another form of Denbimeter. 
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DenBure» olxi. form of DjcNSiirni! v. 

Heat (tloiit), [A phonetic variant or col- 
lateral form of Dint, OK. t/yu / ; in sense 4 app. 
influenced by indent nnti its family, and thus con- 
nected with llKN'f sb. ] 

tl. A stroke or blow, esp, with a weapon or shaqr 
instrument: usually a blow dealt in nghting (-- 
Dint jA i ). Ohs, 

€'1315 Cot’r de L. vgt With a tliMitc amyd the schelilc. 
£-1390 fl'ii/. PaUmf x»i>j Ac he wl^don^ti dentes defended 
him long, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 'I'her scimlle no knyght 
come nere huiin, Fore dred of deiittes yllc. c 1485 Diflty 
(iB8») III. 373 The dent of dvtli U hevyar than led. 
c:i5jra pRtSTON Camdyscs in HhxI. Dothley IV. 315 He 
shall die by dent of sword, SpENsrit P. {}. iv. vi. 15 
Plates yrent, .Shew'd all Iti.s botiic Imre unto the cruell dent. 
1603 Drayton O^/rrxvii. 95 And many a cruell Dent Bruised 
his Helmet 

t b. A 'stroke* or clap of thunder ; a thunder- 
bolt. Ohs. 

axyto Frag^in. Pop, Sc. (Wriglit) 147 The li^tinR, That., 
coineth after the «lfintc, c 1300 .Sir Iletta 3738 A made a cri 
and a wonder, Ase hit were a dent of fonder, c Z386 L'HAtiCKu 
hJUlcPs T. 6ai A.S jj»rvl as it had ben a thundir dent. ( 1430 
Lydg. Bochas vm. 1. (1554) 177 b, By stroke of ihiiiidre dent 
And fyry liehtning. 

ta. StnTcing, dealing of blows ; vigorous wield- 
ing of the sword or other weapon ( = Dint sb. 2 ). 

a 1400 Octouian 1545 Here son was doughty knyght of 
dente. 1548 Hall Chron. 41 b, With mortal warre and dent 
of sworde. *SS6J. HKVW(jou.i/iV/*'r4' /•'. li.\. 32Tosul)dcw 
the flies by the swoords dent, a 1800 Tourti. Tottenham 48 
For to Wynne my doper wyth dughtyncsse of dent. 

t b. Striking distance, range or reach of stroke 
(“Dint sh. 2d . Ohs. 

Maplp.t Gr. Fort'st 78 1’here is no birde th.at escapeth 
him that commeth in his dent, but she is his owne. 

ta : Dint. Ohs. 

•S97 ]• 1’ayne Foyai Exch. 3, 1 am slurred hy dent of 
Christian diitie. 

4. A hollow or impression in a surface, such as 
is made by a blow with a shar]) or edged instru- 
ment ; an indentation, Dint. 

1569 Jkwkl Ki-pl. t larding Wks. (i6n) 435 We haiic 
thniNt our Angers into the dents of his nailes, 161a Brinslky 
Lnd. lAt. 16 Mark it with a dent with the nuyte, or a 
pricke with a j^n. 16x0 Siiki.ton Qnix. iv. xix. II. 333 
O the most noble and ul)edieut Squire that ever had Sword 
at a (rirdle. .or Dent in a Nose. 1691 *1 '. H[ali<.] Acc. Nno 
Invent, p. viii. Taking his Hammer, be again beat out the 
dent, i^aa Chamhkrlaynk in Phil. Ttani XXXll. 98 The 
fat Particles had such a Pliichi or Dent, in them, as 1 have 
.shewn, that there were in the Globules of Flower of WhcJit. 
1848 Tiiokkau Maine IP. i. 11867) The rocks., were 
covered with the dents made by the spikes in the lumberers’ 
bools. XS57 ^ Eliot .Scenes Cler. Lije^ Janet's Repent. 

ii, Dents and disflguremonts in an old family tankard. 

Dent, [a. F. dent tooth ; but sense 1 
perh. originated as an extension of sense 4 of prcc. 
sb.. under ihe influence of the Fr. wonl, or of ttuieni 
and its family.] 

+ 1. An indentation in the edge of anything ; in 
pi. applietl both to the incisions and the projections 
or teeth between them. Ohs. 

XMa HuuiiLi, Dentes about a icafe lyke a saw. crenx. 
s 6 oq Bloom e Arthit. A a, DentienU. a broad plinth in l)ie 
cumish cut willi dents. 1700 Dryiifn Fahles^ Cock 4 Fox 
50 High was his comb, and coi.Tl.rcd withal. In dents cm- 
Datll'd like a castle-wall. 

2. A tooth, in v.irious technical uses : 

a. A burnishing tool used by gilders; somciinics an acturd 
tooth. tObs. b. IVeaving, One of the splits or parallel 
strips of metal, cane, etc. forming tlie reed of a lo(jni. 
0. (Vm//W._Thc wire staple that furiiis the tooth of a card, 
d. A tootn in a gear-wheel, or in the woik.s of a lock. 

1703'r. S.Art's/mpri>v. ps This is commonly nracti.scd upon 
Black and Coloured Wood, Polishing them with a Dent. 1831 
G. R. Porter .St/k Mofiu/. 231 1 his saves the kibour of pass, 
ing the new threads through the malls and dents of the reed. 
>80 G. White Treat. IVenrdng 53 'I'lie reed is made to con* 
tain a certain niiml>cr of dents or splits in a given .space. 
«»94 Textile ManuJ\ 13 May 196 The satin may be t ceded 
four in .*1 dent if desired. 

Daut, sh^ local. A tough clay or soft clayslonc ; 
esp. that found in the joints and fissures of sandstone 
or other strat i. 

X884A.J Hist. Roxburghshire IV. iii. 162 The walls 

of the.se hou.scs . . were cemented with pounded dent. 
Dent, ///. a. [short for denied^ 
tl. Embossed [see Dknt v. 3|. Obs. 

c X490 Golagros <V Gaw. 66 I'he sylour deir of the deise 
d.i3'niely wes dent With (he doughtyest in tliair dais dyntis 
couth dele. 

ta Her. =» Indented. Obs. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 27 Wrapt with dent 
Ixmlure silver shining. 

3. Dent com : a variety of Indian corn having a 
dent nr depre-ssion in each kernel. V.S. 

Dont, V. [A variant of Dint v. : see Dent 
1 . trans. To make a dent in, as with a blow upon 
a surface ; to mark with a dent or dents ; to indent, 
13M, 1398 bee Dentiw; vbl. sb. 2, il. CX440 Promp. 
Parj}. 118 Dcntyn or yudentyn, i^dento. 19^ Palsok. 
41 1/2, I dente, Jt'/i/iMrf/'t* .. sc howc il hath dented in his 
harne^se. i$sg Sackvili.f Indm t, \ii, 7 So dented were her 
cheej^es with tall of learcs. 1691 ' f. H f a i.e J A cc. New Invent. 
p. viii, With which blow k wa>% not broken but denied. X703 
T. N. City 4 Purchaser i6i Jumping ujKjn it with the 
Heals of ones Shooos will dent it. 1849 Darwi.v Foy. .Vat. 

iii. (1879) 63 The fragments bad bten bluwn off with force 


sufficient to dent the wall. 1881 Mi.s.s Braduon Asph 1. 
3^ Armour that had been battered and dented at Cressy. 

2. To imprint, impress, implant with a stroke or 
impact. 

c 1490 Golagros 4; Gaw. 824 Suppose his dyntis be dcip 
dentu in your scheild. X933 Bkllendkn Livy 111. (1832* 246 
This yoik wes maid of thresperis, of tpihilkls twa war dentil 
in the erde. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Ilk. II. 407 The trucks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road. 

1 3 . To emboss, set, iiilay, Obs. 

i c 3440 Bone Flor, 326 The pylicrs that stoiidc in the hoilc, 

; Are uent^'d wyth golde and clere crysialle. c 1479 Rauf 

■ Coiiyar 667 Dyamountes full dantely dentil lieiwene. 

4 . intr. a. To enter or sink in^ so ns to make 
a (lent or indentation, b. To become inclenteil, as 
a plastic surface when |>rcssed with something 
pointed or edged. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vii. lix. (1495) 374 Yf thou 
: thryste.st thy fyngerc vpon the ^tume it dentetn in. Ibid. 
XVII. ixxiv. 648 Yf the fyngcr dynicth in llu'rio and findc it 
ije2,she. x6ti SrAYroHO ilicde 40 His cheekes, dentine-in, 

' as if he were .still sucking at a bottle. 1869 Eng. Mcch. 

j Dec. 271/1 Vou will see it dent, for it is ela.stic. 

; +8- To aim a penetrating blow («/). Ohs. 

1380 1 -vi.v (Arb.) ^3 So tiiy hc.'U't . . dented at with 

> y arruwc.s of thy burning ftffection.s. 

Dental (dental), o. and jA [ad. mod. or Vmed. 

: L. dcntdl-iSt f. dcus^ denFe/n tooth ; cf. F. dental 
; (1611 ill C'otgr.). Ancient L. had dcntale (in form 

■ the neuter of dentdlis) -- ' share-lieam of a plough *J. 

A. adj. 1 . (.)f or pcrt.'iining to the teeth ; of the 
nature of a tooth. 

Dental archt the arched or curved line of the teeth in the 
, niouth ; dental cavity^ the natural hollow of a tootli, which 
is Ailed by the dental pulp. Denial ionnnla^ a formula or 
concise tabular statement of the numocr and kinds of teeth 
' po.ssessed by a iiianimal ; the numbers in the upper and Die 
lower row arc written above and l)elow a honVontal Hue, like 
the rmiiierator and denominator of a fraction : .see Denti- 
! TION 2. 

XS99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoticr's Bk. Physickc 77/2 To vse this, 
and the other dentalle poulders. 1650 Bui.wkr Anthro- 
pomet. Prof., To sway It downwards, and the Dental root 
disolu)*. 1698 Sir 'T. Bkowni-: Card. Cyrus iii. 53 Deiittill 
I .socket. s. i860 Hah TWIG .SV.*a 4 - 1 Fond. vi. 72 *J*hc i:ctaceans 
arc cither without a dental ap4>aratus, or provided^ with 
teeth. 1894/ /wfr (Weekly cd.) 16 Feb. 133/4 Dental disease 
. . became reduced to a minimum. 

b. Dealing with the teeth ; of or pertaining to 
ilcntistry. Dental apparatus, chisely dritt^ fie. 
forceps hammer^ etc., apparatus and instruments 
used in dentistry. 

1870 ditte\ Dental Diploma Question. 1874 Knight Diet. 1 
Mech.^ Dental chisel, drill. ./r4'lctc.J. Ibid.^ Dental pump. ! 
an appaMtiis for withdrawing the saliva from the month 
during dental operations. 1878 L. P. Mekkuith Teeth | 
p. viii, 0)>ening the doors of dental knowledge to the people, j 
1890 Times 20 Aug. ri/2 A Dental School isattacheil to the ' 
Ho.spi(al. 

2 . Phonology. Pronounced by applying the tip | 
, of the tongue to the front upper teeth, as the con- | 
sonants t, d, J», n. I 

In some languages, as ui English, /, d.ti arc not strictly j 
I dental, but alveolar', i.c. the contact is with the gum clo.sc | 
behind the teeth. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad. 11. 87 The Hebrewes [ 
name their letters, some gutlurall, because they are pro- J 
nouiiccd more in the throat I others, dentall, because a man | 
' cannot wel pronounce them without the teeth. i6s6 B.vcon ‘ 

i .sylrm 9 iy8, a 1794 .Sir W. Jonk.s in Asial. Res. (1799) j 

i 1. 13 Each of the dental M}uud.s is hard or soft, sharp or 1 
! obtuse. i8ss Fokkeh HindAsttini ( iram. { 1 B6S 1 5, J is much ’ 
j softer and more dental lh.an the English d. 1877 Swket ' 
I Handbk. Phonetics 31-2 This class is commonly called : 

I 'dental', but the jioint of the tongue Is not necessarily i 

j brought ,'igainst the teeth. 

j B. sh. 1 . Phonology. A dental consonant. | 
i tx Z794 Sir W. Joni-.s in Asiat. Res. (179^)) I. 1 1 Next came ; 
! difl'vrciit cla.sst;s of dentals. 1884 Afnerican IX. 105 Suuli | 
i a phonetic law docs nut account fur the word under dis- i 
; c.ussion, no rlciilat being present. 

2 . humorously. A twilh. 

1837 Landor Peutamcron Wks. 1846 II. 344, 1 would not 
voluntarily be under his manifold rows of dentals. 

3. Arch. DrNTiL. 

1761 Kiruy Perspcct. Architect. 39 From the denl.Tls 
alre.Tdy drawn the others are to lie taken, and also the den- 
ticles. 1857 Birch .Anc, Pottery H. 194 The alxicus 
red, the dentals yellow, with a red Ixiss. 

4 . Zool. A mollusc of the genus Dcntalium or 
family Denialihhv ; a tooth-shell. 

1678 PiiiLi.ii's, DtutM. a .small Shel Ash .. hollow like a 
little tube, and acuminated. a 17x8 WOOOWAKO (J.), 'J'hc j 
shell of u dental. 

6. A sea Qsli of the Mediterranean, belonging 
to the genus Denlex. 

*753 CiiAMT.KKS CycL Suppi.. Dentate is a name given by 
some to a Ash cauglit in the Mediterr.aneun, and cominoii in 
the markets of Italy, ax^o Kosskiti Dante tjr Circ. 11. 
Mouths Mar., Salmon, ccl and trout, Dental and dolphin. 

Dantalite (dentabit). Palvont. [f. Dcntalium 
(sec prec. 4) -»• -ite.] A fossil looth-slicll. 

z8a8 in Webster. 1847 Craig, DentfiMe. Dentalithc. a 
fu.ssil dcntalium. 

Dentality (dentaj lUi). [f. Dental + -ity ; 
cf. nasality.] Dental c|ualUy. 

Mwl. In Irish, the dentality of / and d is very marked. 

Dantalisa (demtalMz), v. [f. Dental t -ize.] 
Irani. To make dental, change into a dental sound. 
Hence BtataUiatioii. 


1861 F» Hall in yml, AsiaticSee.Befig:alp2^Tlie6\enntnt 
irl . . Wits probably lengthened and dentalued. 1879 — in 

H. y. Nation XX. 1x6/2 The letters d. u. and where 
lingual, were, we surmise, first dentalixed. 1876 Douse 
Grimfds L. 1 55, 135 Cases of dcntaliailion. 

tDentiiv (dc’ntaj), a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. ad. 
F. denlairCf ad, L. dentdri'Us ; H*e Dkntary.] »» 
Dental i. 

1831 R, Knox Cloquets Anai. 39 Tlie superior and anterior 
dentar canal. Ibid. 461 The posterior and superior dentar 
branches. 

f D6Xltftri0t Ohs. rare. Anglicized form of 
Hot. J... Dentana (Toothwort), a genus of cruci- 
ferous plants. 

1978 Lyte Dodoens 11. v. X53 The other kind [of Dames 
Violets or Gilofluurcs] is known by the name of Dentaric, 

; and is not otherwise known to us. 

Dentasy (de 'atari), <7. and sb. Zool. and Aftod. 

\ [ad. 1.. dentdri-us (4th c.), f. dens^ dent-em tooth ; 
see -ABY. (In F. dentaire. 1700 in llatzf.j] 

A. adf Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
teeth ; dental. Deniary bone : « Dkntaky sb. 

x8jm K. Knox Bletanfs Annt. 136 As far as the dentary 
papilla or pulp, Rollr-skin Anint. Life Introd. 44 
I The dentary bone of the Crocodile, 
i B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw in 
I the classes of Vertebrates below Mammalia^ and 
* bearing the teeth when these are pit.scnt. 

*8940 WKM in Circ. Sc. (C1B65) II. 67/1 The anterior 
: piece . . which .supports the teeth, is called the * dentary 
! z88o Gunther Fishes 54 'J'he largest piece is tooth-bearing, 

I and hence termed dcnlary. 

I] Dentata (dcntr 7 i‘iii;i. Anal. [L. fern, of den- 
i Idlus adj. * toothed * (sc. vefiehra)!\ The second 
I cervical vertebra, also called axis: see Axis * 2. 

*7*7'5 R Chambers Cyel. s.v. Vertebr,-e. T'he vertebra: of 
! the neck . . 'I'lie second is called . . also vertebra dentata. 

I x8xz Hooi’KK Did. 852/1 The .second vertebra is called 
i dentata. 1847 Youatt Horse ix. 2 1 1 The second bone of the 
! iici k is the ilentata, having a process like a tooth, by which 
il forms a joint with the first bone. x88x Mivakt Cat 43. 

Dentata (dcntt^T), a. [ad. h. dentdt-uSy f. dens, 
dent em tooth: see -atk -^ 2.] Having * teeth * or 
: tooth- like projections along the edge ; toothed. 

I C hiefly in Zool. and Hot . ; in Bot. spec, of leaves 
I having sharp teeth directed outwards. 

1810 W. Roxhurgii in Asiat. Res. XI. 350 With the 
margin elegantly laciiiicTtc-dentate. x8a8 Stark lilem. Nat. 
Hist. II. 34 .Shell gibbous .. outer lip generally dentate. 
1839 Lindi.ey Introd. Bot. (i848» I. 271 The leaf Is merely 
toothed 1846 Dana Zooph. (184B) 157 Lamella: 

of the cells dentate or denticulate. 

b. In comb., as dentate-crenatey etc. : see Dkn- 
TAT0-. Hence Be'ntately adv. 

1847 in Craig. 

Dentated (clcnt^Ted), Ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-KD.J r=prec. 

1793C11AMHKK.S Cyd. A'/////., Dentated Leaf. 1761 ( » aertnkk 
in Phil. Trans. 1,1 1. 78 Nor has it a dentated in.'irgin. 1835 
Kirby Hah. te Inst. Anim. I. vi. 204 A Ijeautjfully dentated 
suture, resemnling the dug's tooth of a Gothic arch. 1865 
]^u>m(H:K Preh. Times ijj Saw.s. .with ihcir edges somewhat 
rudely dentated. 

Dentation (dcnU'<‘Jan). [n. of condition, f. 
sUm of I.. dentdFus: see picc. and -ation. Cf. 

I. , tabuldtioy f. labuldFus^ The condition or fact 
of being dentate ; toothing. 

x8oa Palry Nat. Theol. xiii, How in particular did it [the 
woodpecker's bill] gel its barb, its dentation ? 185s Dana 
Crust. 1. 253 I'he same species varies much in the dentation 
of the arm. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 8 4- 97 Dentation 
relates to mere marginal incision. 

Donta'to-y combining adverbial fonn of L. 
dentdtusy prefixed to other adjs. in the sense ' den- 
tately — 'dentate and—*, as dentato-anptlaley 
having dentate angles ; dentato-ciliatCy having the 
margin dentate with cilia ; denlato-costatey having 
dentate or toothed ribs ; dentato crenate. crenate 
but approaching dentate ; dentatO'Seirate. having 
serrations approaching the character of teeth ; 
dcniato-setaceousy having the margin dentate, with 
seise or bristles; dentato-sinuatey 'having points 
like teeth on excavated borders * (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

In these combinations dentate- is often used, as dentate' 
crenate. -serrate, -sinuaie. etc. 

x8a8 W kbstkk, Dentato-siHuate. 1846 Dana Zookh. (1848) 
594 Margin . . with dentato-setaccous calirles. 1806 Treas. 
Bot.. Daitato-laciniate. when toothings are irregularly ex- 
tended into long points. 

Dent de lion, dentdelyon s see Dandelion. 
Dente, obs. form of Dainty. 

Dented (de-nted), ppl. a. [orig. f. Dent v. -i- 
-ED ; but afterwards identifiea with, and assimi- 
lated ill sense to, L. dentdtuSy F. denid toothed.] 
tl. Bent inward; incurved, hollowwl. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xcv. (1405) 84a The 
iccih [of .a serpent] ben dentyd Inwardc and ben crokyd 
[transfgit acuteo Sf dente neetitur in st], 1983 Stanv- 
HURST Jkneis i. (Arb.) a8 His ships hee kenneld . . vndcr an 
angle Of rock deepc dented [sub rupe cm>atd\. 1607 TorsKLi. 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 340 Thw vulgar kindc of hj'oma . . in 
the middle of his Imck. .is a little crooked or dented. 
t2. Hollow, sunken. Obs, 

1540 Surrey Poems. Horn) no age is content 16, 1 saw my 
withered skin How it doth shew my dented chews, the flesh 
was worn so thin. 
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8. Having d^ilsor indentations^ indented, toothed ; 
+ in Her, wIndkntkd 

155a H ULOBT, Dent«d» crtnaius. Bossewrll A mtorU 

II. 30 Ermvne on a chiefe dented, Cules. 1578 Lytr Do- 
dotnt It. vu X 53 His leaves bo .. dented or tothed. sSoa 
Baniktm in Phil, Trant. XVIl. 67a There is a small (shJiJ 
of the Land-kind, with a dented Aperture. 1776 Withering 
Brit /’4im/«(x796) II. 371 l.eaves . . slightly dented at the 
end. x8m J. Flint Lott Atuer. 87 The ragged, and dented 
‘ » of the strata. 


e^es of the sti 

De'ntel. 


Arch, [j 
now used in sense of 


‘ad. F. dentelle (formerly -eU^t 
i6th c. dentille.'] « Dentil. 

Jeo Lkitch tr. Mulled sAnc, A ti ft 189. 170 Blending of the 
Ionic dentels with the Doric triglyphs. k8i<^ Gwilt Encyd, 
Archit Gloss. j Dentils or Dentels, the small square blocks 
or projections m the bed inuuldin|;s of cornices in the Ionic, 
Corinthian, Composite, and occasionally Doric orders. 

Dantelated, dantellated (denteicited), 
///. a, [Formed after F. denteU ‘ toothed, toothie ; 
full of lags resembling little teeth’, Cotgr. (in 
Thierry 1564), f. OF. dentele, mod.F. denteUe, 
dim. of dent tooth.] Having small teeth, inden- 
tations, or notches ; finely ind^cuted. 

1797 W. Tooke Cath. //(1798) IIKxiv. 409 note, Ankar. 
strnem was armed with a dentclated poignard. i8a4 Hehi-.k 
jrnl. (ed. s) II. xxi. 398 The wall is high, with deutellated 
battlements and lofty towers. 1885 Agnf.k M. Clkrke Pop, 
Hist. Astnm. 90 A very fine red bund, irregularly deiite* 
latcd, or as it were crcvaiuied. 

Dantdlla (dented, Fr. duiitfl). [a. I', dentelle, 
orig. little tooth, hence lace, n trian^lar facet, 
etc., in OF. dentele (14th c.), dim. oicSnt tooth.] 

II 1. Lace [i'r.]. 

2859 Sala 7 'w. round C/<x'^(x86t) 40 That delicate border 
of dciitulle. 


2 . Bookbinding, * An ornamental tooling resem- 
bling notching or lacc ' (Knight Bid, A/ech,). 

8. attrib, 

* 89 « J-T- Bent JRuiued Cities of Mashomlmui iv. ij6 
1'wo feet below begins the dentelle pattern. 

Dentalnra (de'ntcli\ioi\ Zool, rare, [a. F. 
dentdure denticulated liordcr, toothing, f. dentcU 
denticulated : see -URE. In quot. app. a.<isociatcd 
with chanssnre, coiffure, etc.] Set or provision 
of leeth. 

x%n Codes Fur A nim, xi. 325 The whole dentelure is 
morfified in adaptalion to a piscivorous regimen. 

Denter : see Dentouk. 

Dontouous, var. of Dainteous a. Obs, 
Danti-, combining form of dens, dent-em, 
tooth, deni-es teeth. Be'ntlDaotov, a machine for 
making artificial teeth. DeatUft'lilal a., having 
relation to both teeth and lips. DontiU’ngiua a., 
of or formed by teeth and tongue ; also used as sb. 
(ir. consonant, sound, etc.), f Deatiloqvent a., 
speaking through the teeth (Blount, 1656); so 
t Denti'loquiat, * one that speaks through the 
teeth’; f Beati'loqny, *the act or habit of 
speaking through the teeth * (Ash), f Dontlmo - 
lary a., belonging to the molar teeth or grinders. 
Dfntl*parous a., producing teeth. Bcntlphone, 
an instniment for conveying sound to the inner car 
through the teeth, an Audiphone. 

*®75 Whitney Life Lang, iv. 64 A dentilabial iiist<‘ud of 
a purely l.'xbial sound. Ibid, 65 Real deiitiliiigunls pro. 
duced between the tongue and teeth. 1651 Bioo.s New 
Disp, F 284 Dentiniolary operations. x849-5a Toon Cycl, 
Anat IV. 897/1 1 'he vascular denttparous membrane which 
Hues the alveolar cavities. 

tBentiate, V. Obs. [irreg. f. L. Atv/Zf/v.] 
i6m Cocker AM. Dentiate, to breed teeth, 
t fiaiitioali Obs, rare. [f. dens, dent- tooth 
+ -TO + -AL.] Dental a. i b. 

1776 ‘ Courtney Melmoth [ Pupilof Pleas. II. 216 A Trea- 
tise on Toothpicking, wherein 1 show the precise method of 
holding, handling, .and replacing the dentical iiistrumeniN. 
De*nticate, v. rare. ff. late L. dentkdre to 
move the teeth (Papias) ; cf. It. dentiedre to pinch, 
lo nible, or brouse with one’s teeth.] To bile or 
crush with the teeth. 


‘799 Importing Mag, XIII. 37 Masticate, denticatc, chump, 
grind and swallow. 

Bentioeta (demtisrt), a. [f. h. dent-em tooth 
^ cet-us whale.] Toothed (as a whale . 
x88s Wood Whale in Longm. Mag. V. 550 The two halves 
of the lower jaw, instead of being pressed closely against 
each other, as in the Dcnticctc wmalc, are strongly bowed 
outwards, mueh in the form of a parenthesis ( ). 
Bentiola (demtik’l), sb. (a.) [ad. L. denti- 
(nlus, dim. of denUem tooth. Cf. Denticule.] 

L A small tooth or tooth-Iikc projection. (In 
quot. i39T,a pointer on the 'rete’ of the astro- 
labe.) 

c i|9s Chaucer Astral. 1. 1 23 Thin Almury w deped the 
Mnticlc of capricorne or eUe.s the kalkulcr. 1578 Lvte 
I. xeix. 140 Ijcaves dented round aboutc with small 
denticles. 1761 Uabryner in Phil. Tram, LII. 81, 5 small 
d^i^tideg, that surround a cavity placed in their middle. 
*8w Huxley Anat Jnv. Anim, v. 237 Two powerful teeth 
•• •^idM minute accessory dentiem. 1881 Mivabt in 
Nature Na 6x5. 337 A sharp tooth, or dcniiclciat the inner 
»de of the base of each claw. 

a. Arch. « Dentil. 

‘^4 Blount Glessogr,, Denikle..vAiia that part of the 
Chapiter of a Pillar, which is cut and graven like teeth. 


17*3 Chamuers tr. A*? Clerds Treat. Anhit 1 . 40 The 
distances of the Columns, .are adjiDted by a certain numlier 
of Denticles .. the first Denticle^!, and the last B, being 
eacli cut . . by the . . Axes of the Columns. Ibui, 43 The 
Denticle is that kirge st]uare Moulding undernealn the 
Ovolo. 1761 Kihbv Perspect Architect, 39 From ll.e 
dentals already drawn the others are to be taken, and also 
the denticles. 

adj. Toothed, denticulated. Obs, 

1574 Kuln tr. Paisneds He Nahtm Magfutis Dcd., 
Turned or inoued with certayne Title denticle wlieeles. 

Bontictllar (denti*ki/Baj), a, [f. 1... desiticnU 
us .^see proc.) + -ar. Cf. mo< 1 .F. d'nticulaire.'] 

1. Re.seinb]ing, or of the nature of, a .small tooth. 

1878 Bell Cegenbaueds Comp. Anat. i(V> Converted into 

a etzsard by the development of denticular processes. 

2 . Arch. Characterized by having dentils. 

1842-76 Gwilt F.ncycl. Archit. iii. i. 817 The difference 

between the mutular and denticiiiar Doric lies entirely in 
the ciitablaturt;. 

Benticulate vdenti'kblflA), a. [ad. L. dcnlkit- 
Idt-us, f. dentkuFus', see Denticle and -ate - 2.] 

1 . Having small teeth or tooth-Iikc projections ; 
finely toothed. 

x66i T.ovEi.L///jr/. Min. Intnxl., Of a denticulate 
asperity. 1826 liiMUi ISh. Nat. (1834I II. 41 The bill . . den* 
ticiilate or toothed. 1870 Hookkr Stud, Flora 18 Sepals 
denticulate. 

2 . Arch. 1 iKNTToi’LAtt 2. 3 . In comb. 

1856 8 W. Ci.AKK Pan der HotS'cn's /.od. It. 383 Bill 
subulate, .with in.ai-gin.s dentii;ulatc.sciT.ate. 1872 Oliver 
F.lem, Hot. App. 308 I.eave<«. .dciuiciilate-sciratc. 

Hence Benti'oalately Oiiv., in a denticulate 
manner, with denticulatlon. >847 in ("raig. 

Often in Pot. and /ool., as deniicnlatcly sesToted, cili- 
ated, etc. 

Benticnlated (dcnti ki/^l^ited), ///. a. [f. as 
pi cc. + - EU.] 1 . prcc. I . 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 48 Stipf>o.<;ing both wliccls to 
Ijc denticulated, the little wheel w’ilf with its teeth describe 
lines. 1826 Kibhv & Sr. F.ntomol. IV. xxxviii. 49 

With a denticulated margin. xBte Piiii-son tr. GuUlemin's 
The Sun (1870} 24^ 'I'he passage oillie Sun's rays along the 
denticulated eilge of the moon. 

2 . Arch. s=prcc. 2. 

1823 P. Nicholson Build. 447 They arc called 

Dentils ; and the cornices arc said to l>e denticulated. 

Benticulation (denti [f. l.. dentk 

cul-us (.see Denticle) + -ation : cf. dentation^ 
'I'he condition of Ixiiiig denticulate or finely toothed ; 
usu.ally concr, an instance of this ; a series of small 
teeth or tooth-like projections (mostly in //.). 

i68x Grew MusntHmK].\. The dcnticulaliun of the eilges of 
the bill, or th(i.sc snuxli obli(|iiu iiu*i.siotis made for the belter 
retention of the prey, xSiip D)Ui>on Emyct. Pianis 
Branches fiat, linear, Icaflc.H.H. Dcnliculations flower bearing. 
1862 Dana Man. Geol. 477 1 'he teeth have a smooth muigiii 
without denticulatlons. 1874 MooGKiiKiX Ants 4 Spiders 
Supp. 259 The denticulatlon of the tarsal claws . . is .similar. 
Denticille (dcnlifci/d). Arch, .dcntkuk 
(1545 in transl. of Vilruviu.'i), ad. L. dcntkuPus 
little tooth, dim. of dcns,denGcm tooth ; see -c i lk, 

' Also used ill Latin form.] - I)entil I>. 

1563 SiiL'TK Archit. Cj b, In Corona, ye shal make Dcnii- 
' ciilos. Ibid, Civil, They liaue added Kchiuus, and I>en- 
■ ticuli. 1846 WoRCKSTKK, itenthule (Arch.\ the flat pro- 
i jecting part of a cornice, on which dentils are cuL Francis , 

I Dentio, obs. form of Dainty ; esp. in phrase y»y 
; Cods dentie, by God’s dignity or honour. 

I xsO^-TS Bdllkvn Dial. agst. Pest, (i888i C2 Cotls 
' dentie, Jncke sauce, whence came you? F. How pretely 
you c::an call vcrict and .sweare hy Gods dentie ! 

t l^ntient (dc*nj'ciit\ a. obs. rare. [ad. L. 
dent lent -em ‘teething’, pr. pple. of den fire to cut 
the teeth.] Teething. 

i6Sx Biggs AVa/ Disp. f 248 An Infant of a year old, who 
is denticut and febrient. 

! Dentifactor ; sec under Denti-. 

BantifiOAtion (de>i)tifik(’i'J()n\ [f. L. dem, 
denPem loolh 1 -fication. Tlic co;^alc verb 
wovM he denii/y. So in imMl.F. (Littre.)] ( ’on- 
version into the subst.Yncc of a tooth, fonuation of 
dentine. (Cf. ossification.) 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg.h 56.4 A change in form of 
the deiiLil pulp prior to its deiitification. 

Bontifonil (de’ntifFjm), a, [f. L. type '‘^denti- 
form-is .used in mod.L.), i.dent-cm tooth: ‘see 
-FORM. So I', dentiforme (Littr^).] Of the form 
of a tooth, toolh-sliaped, odontoid. 

X708 Mottbux Hahelais v. xxi. <1737) 93 Their Dentifurm 
Vertebra. 1843 Portlock Geol. 213 Carbonate of lime . . in 
prismatic, rhomboidol, and dentiform crystals. 

t De’ntifomied, a. Obs. ^prec. 

1578 Banister Hist Man 1. 19 The cause of the second j 
Vertebres niouyng, and of the dentiformed Processe. 
t B6]lti*ftio« Obs. rare. »next. 

1760 Lond, Mag. aXIX. ao4 'The Dcntifrick Elaboratory 
of the celebrated Professor Webb. , 

t Be]lti*MeAl9 a. obs, rare. [f. L. tyi»e 
^dentifric es (cf. DentifriceJ + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a dentifrice, teeth-cieansing. 

x8o6 K. WiNSTANLEY in Monthly Mag, xXl. 389 As to 
its dentifrical properties. 

tBAlltifriOAtOV (de*ntifrik/btaii). Obs. [f. L. 
denf-em tooth + friedtor one who rubs, after L. 
dentifriciunt\ A profeaiional cleanser of teeth. 


€ 1700 D. G. llaranguts of Quack Doeiort 13 Doctor, 
Chymist, and Dcntiilicator. 1752 A. MurI'HY Gray' sdnn 
Jrnl. No. xa 'The Profeswioii 1 have taken up.. is that of a 
i >entifricator, or what the Vulgar call a Cleaner of Teeth. 
BentifinOd (denti fris) . [a. ¥, dentifrice (15th 
c, in Hatzf.), ad. L. dmiifricwm, f. dent-em tooih 
+ friedre lo rub.] A powder or otlier preparation 
for rubbing or cleansing the teeth ; a tooth-powder 
or tooth-paste ; also applied to liquid preparations. 

1558 Wardk tr. Ate.ris Seer. I. fol. <53 a, Dcniifnce* or riib- 
licrs for the teeth of great perfection, for to make them cleaue. 
*594 Tt'^tndl’hiK, Dinet'se New E.vper, 74 Sweet and 
deliLalc dentifrices or rubbers for the teeth, xoox Hollano 
Pliny ir, 591 'The best dcniifrices for to cleanse or whiten 
the teeth, be made of the pumish. 1694 Land. Gao. No. 
2085/4 An excellent Dcntrifice, or Powder, for cleansing 
'I ecth. 17x8 t^uiNCV Compi, Disp. 92 Myrrh is also an ex- 
cellent Dentrilice.' 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 3 ^^ 
Camphor enters into the coiiiposiii-^n of many dentifrices. 

BentiffarOUA (dcnti*d,4eros), a. Zool. and 
Anat, p. L. type *dentiger lootli-ljcaring + 
•OL’H : in niiid.F. tfentigire.^ Bearing teeth. 

x8|o-47'Toi>o Cyct. A nai. lit. 971^/2 The . . iiietnbr.*inc lining 
the dentigerous cavity. 1847 9 /bid. IV. 1*88/1 'I'hc tcoih 
of the dentigerous Saurian . . reptilet. are . . simple. 1870 Rol* 
LESION ,‘lnim. Life 6 I’he jaws are generally dentigerous. 

Bantil (dentil). Arch. Also 7 dentilo. [a. 
obs. F. dentUle (i6th c. In Littri) ; a fern, dcriv. of 
dcnt\ cf. Pr. deutilh masc. L. dentkulus,iiAai. of 
dens, dent-cm tooth. Sec also Denticlle, Dentel.] 
Each of the small rectangular blocks, resembling 
a row of teeth, iiudcr the bed-moulding of the 
cornice in the Ionic, Corinthian, Composite, and 
sometimes Doric, orders. 

2663 Gkkiiikr Connsel 71 The Dentiles nt three pence per 
fool. 1783 Ainsworth J at Diet. (Morelli 1, Dcnlles (in 
arcliitectnrc], dentuli. 1849 Frkkman Anhit, 113 'i'he 
dentils introduced just under the cornice, .are a great source 
of richness. 1865 C. T. Nkwixin Tr/iv. Ler>ant xxviii. 307 
A stone forming the angle of a small {lediment, with dentil.s 
coarsely executed. 

t b. transf. .That member of tbe entablature in 
which llu! dentils (when present) arc cut. Obs, 

1726 Lf.oni Alberti's Anhit Jl. 40b, An upright cyma* 
tiiim ; and over that a plain dentil. 1789 P. Smyth tr. 
Aldruh's Archit. (1818) 89 A reglct divided, its parts alter, 
lately omitted, is calh d a dentil. 

0. attrib. 

1734 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x866) I. 38^ That .. a 
Ptaraput Wall be erected, adorned with a Dentil Cornice, 
x8xa-6 J. .Smith Panorama Sc. tff Art \. 180 Under the 
inodillions is placed an ovolo, and then a fillet and the dentil 
face, which is often left uiicnt in exterior work. 1823 P. 
Niciiolron Pnut, Build. 474 'Tho dentibbands should re- 
main uncut. Nu.’iioi..s in Herald Of Ceneal, July 

2^'rhu classical dentil moulding. 

Dentilabial : sec under Dknti-. 

Be'ntilatedf fpl> [Variant of Dkntelatei), 
after Dentil.] ‘ P^ormed like teeth; having tcclh.’ 
So BentUatlon, Hhc formation of teeth, denti- 
lion’ (Worcester, 1846); denticulntion (of a mar- 
gin), perforation ofjiostage slnni|>s. 

.'W 7 Philatelist I. 29 'The regulation and perfection of the 
(It ntil.'itioii, 

Bantile (de ntil), t 'onchol, [vnr. of Dentil, 
obs. F. dcnlille.] (See quots.) 

1864 WmiKiKK, Den tile {Cantih.), a amall tooth like that 
a saw. 1883 .S'yd. ,S'oc. t.ex.., Dentile, a term applied lo a 
small sharp tooth-likeprojertion on the border of a shell. 

Dentilingual, -loquent, etc.: ste under Denti -. 
Bentinal (de ntinal), a. [f. Dentine + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of dentine. 

1847-9 Anat. IV. 382/2 The calcification of the 

dentinal pulp. 1870 Roi.i.eston Anim. l ife Introd. 45 'The 
dentinal tksuc is free from anchylosis with the alveolus. 

Bentine» dentiii (de'ntin). Anat. [f. L. 
dent-em tooth + -ink.] The hard tissue, rcscni- 
bliiig bone but usually denser, wliich forms the 
chief constituent of the teeth. 

X840-S f)w'KN Odontography I. Introd. 3, I pro)K>Ke to call 
the .substance which forms the niaiii part of all teeth 'dentine ' 
..'Dentine* consists of an organirrd aninuil basis disposed 
in the form of extremely minute tubes and cells, and cf 
earthy particles. 2878 'I . Bryant Pract, Surg. 1 . 565 Well- 
formed dentine is umformly dense and ivory.liko. 

Be'nting, vbl. sb, [f. l )|!:nt v. •f -inq L] 

1 , The action of the verb Dent, q.v. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. K. xvii. cixii. 1x490 709 After 
many manure castyngc, hcwyiige, dentynge. aud planynge. 
1391 Pkkcivall .Sp. Diet., Abolladura, denting In with 
blowcs, beating in. coniusio. 

1 2 . The result of this action ; an indentation. 
xjM Wyclir E.r. xxvi. 17 Twei dentyti^is [138a rabltis] 
.schulen lie in the sidis of a table, bi which a table schal 
l>e ioyned to another table. 

to. Arch, « Dentil. Obs, 

1730 A. Gordon M^eCs Amphith, 367 The great Cornish, 
with Modilions and Dentings. 

BA'nting, ppl a, [f as prec. -t -jno ’^.] That 
dents; fthat strikes a blow. 

^$7$Appiusti Pirginia Epil. in Hath DodsUy IV. ice 
But denting death will cause them all to grant this world 
as vain. 

BantittOid, a, [f. Dentine -f -om.] Like or 
of tlic character of dentine. ^ 

1883 *3^ Soc. Lex,, DofstlMoid tumour, a dental osteoma 
arising from the crown of the tooth ; xoc^led from its struc- 
ture being like dentine covered witli enamel. 
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Dentiparous, -phone : sec nnder Dknti-. 
IKint&O'Ster. Ornith. rare, [a. V. detUi- 
rosire, atl. mcxl.L. dentirostr’is^ f. L. dcnti- looth 
■f rostrum teak, of which the pi. Dentirostres was 
introduced by Cuvier as the name of a family of 
birds.] A member of the Dcfitirostres or Passerine 
birds having a tooth or notch on each aide of the 
upper mandible. By Cuvier applied to an immense 
assemblage of birds having no natural relations ; 
by more recent naturalists restricted to the Turdoid 
or thrush-like Passeres or Insessores, 

I*®39.Ja»D!NE II. 53 The first of the great 
tribes into which the inses-sorialDirds arc separiuetl, the 
Dentirostres.] 1847 Craig, Dentirosters, Dentirosin's, 
Hence Dantlro'atral, Santircatrate adjs.^ be- 
longing to the Dentirosires ; h.aving a toothed beak. 

1841J lienv. Nat Club I. asx Thu Mentirostral tribe, 
XB47 Craig, Dtniirostrate. x8^ Awer. Cycl. XV. 7^7 
A very large family of dcntirustral hitxls. lUj Syd. Soc. 
Lex.f DentirestmtCt having the characters of the Di'uti- 
rosin's. 

De'ntiscalp. [ad. L. dmtiscaJpium toothpick, 
f. Denti- + scaTp'ire to scrape, scratch.] 
s6si6 Blount Glosso^,, Dmiiscatb, an instrument to srr.'i]ie 
the teeth, a tooth-picker. 1708 w. King Cookery iii, Kc- 
mark.s from the ancients conrcniing dcntiscalps, vulgarly 
called tooth-picks. 1^4 Knight Diet. AUch.^ Dtuiiscalp, 
an instrument for scaling teeth. 

S mtiBO, *126, V. : see List of Spurious IV okIs.'\ 
ntiit (demtist). [ad. K. dentiste, f. L. dent- 
emt F. dent, tooth: see -ist.] One W’hose pro- 
fession it is to treat di.seases of the teeth, extract 
them, insert artificial one.s, etc. ; a dental surgeon. 

>759 -Rdin. Chron. 15 Sept. 4 Dentist figures it now in our 
newspapers, and may do well enough for a French puffer ; 
but wc fancy Rutter is content with being^ called a toot/u 
drawer. sj 6 o Lend. Man'. XXIX. 204 'I'hts distinguished 
Dentist and Dentologist. 1808 Med, yrnl. XIX. i<>a Mr. 
Moor, Surgeon Dentist to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York. 1855 O. VV. Hor.MRs Poems if) No ! Pay tljo 
dentist when he leaves A fracture in your jaw. 
Denti'Stlc, a. [f. prcc. + -to.] «next. 

In mod. Diets. 


Denti'fltioal, a. rare, [f. as prcc. -AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dentist. 

1851 H. Mki-vu.i.k Whale xlvii, 303 Little boxes of den- 
tistical-iook ing instruments. i8<S3 Lvtton AIv A’iirv /(R tldg.) 
164 The crocoilile . . opens his jaws inoffensively to .1 faith- 
ful dcntlstical bird, who volunteers his beak for a toothpick. 

Dentistiy (demtistri). [f. as prcc. + -uy.] 
1'he profession or practice of a dentist. 

1838 Ttdfs Atag. V. 197 Dentistry, as we find it called, is 
growing into a profession. 1886 Act 49 .93 Vut, c. 48 § /O 
Rights . . to practise dentistry or riental .surgery in any 
part of Her Majesty's dominions. 

Dentition (denti'J^n). [ad. L. dentittau-em 
teething, n. of action from den fire lo teeth. (So 
in moil.F, in Diet. Trev. iSth c.)] 

1 . The production or * cuttinj^ ’ of the teeth ; 

teething. • 

ifitsCuooKE Poiiy of Man Dentition or the breeding 
of the Teeth begins about the scauunth yeiire, .snnfictiines 
sooner. x666 J. Smith Old (ctl. a) 140 Dentition and 
Ixx:ution are for the most p.irt Contemporaries. x8oi Med, 
Jml. V. 567 Latest Theories of ditficiilt Dentition. 1870 
IxiwKLL Among my llks. Scr. i. (i8;j3) 363 With many con- 
stitutions it is as purely n.itnral a crisis as dentition. Mod. 
The .second dentition is to .some children as critical a periotl 
as the first. 

2. 'rhe arrangement of the teeth, with regard to 
kind, number, and order, proper to a particular 
animal, or to an animal at a particular age. 

1840 .S' 4 . Sat, Histf Mammalia IV. 25 'I'he dentition is 
as folkiw :>-Incisors, } ; molars, J::|. 1855 Ovvkn Teeth 

285 The dentition of the genus Ele/has incJude.s two long 
tu.skiL x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. vi, 273 Of all distin- 
guishing characters, the dentition of an animal is one of thu 
most important. 


t D6’]ltity> Obs. noncC'Wd, [f. L. detts, dent- 
em tooth + -ITY.] The age of tcetning. 

1638 T. WiiiTAKEK Blood aj Crape 43 Infancy, Denliiy 
and another . . age, and then puberity itsclfe. 

Dento-y an incorrect combining form of I.. 
dent-em tooth, as in Bento-li'iigiial, etc. : see 
Denyi-. Also in Bentologiit, Btntologjr. 

1760 (see Dentist]. 1835 TaiCs Mag, II. 538 The purely 
ornamental branch of dentology. 

De'utoid, a, rare, [Bad formation, from L. 
dent-em looth y Gr. -ofi&yf, -01 1>.] Tooth-like, 
dentiform, Odontoid. xM Webster cites Barton. 
Deutor, dentour : gee DentubeI, indenture. 

tDe*ntiilated,/^/. 17 . Obs. =-I)enticulatei>. 

1796 Strdman Surimwi (18x3) 11 . xxiv. aao Its leavc.s .. 
dcntulated with hard prickles. 

tBe'Btlire^ Obs, Also dentor, dentour. 
Aphetic form of Indenture. 


<:i400 Beryn 2701 An entre [bat] os a dentour wriythc. 
1481-90 Umoardllousth, Bks, (Roxb.) 348 As it perith be 
dentor . . lix. bales of (iene wode. X54X' Bchotc-ho. Wtmu'H 
837 in Hazl. A‘. p. p, IV. 137 Of you 1 haue no denture. 

Denture^, rare. Also 7 denier, [f. Dent 
V. f -URB.] Indentation, indent. 

Act I Jas. //, c. 22 {Parish St. IVestm.), 

Crossing from the .wuth-west corner of the wall of the said 
house in the said pDrlugal Sirect lo the middle denier 
thereof. . Proceeding from the .said middle denier wcsl wards. 


x8aa Blackw. A tag. XU. 532 Those clear atmospheres . . 
allow every denture of I he chisel to be conspicuous. 

Denture ® (de ntiiU). fa. F. dentun (14-1 5th 
c. denteure in Hatzf.), f. dent tooth : see -URE.] 
A set of teeth ; esp, of artificial teeth. 

1874 Knight Di<:t. Aleck. 1 . 665/2 An instrument for match- 
ing the dentures of upper and lower jaw. x88a Worcester 
£xAib. CaSal. iii. 58 Specimens of dentures in wax. before 
vulcanizing. 1891 Pall Atoll G. ax Aug. 5/2 Methoa of pre- 
venting anterior and lateral movements in artificial dentures 
in edentulous cases. 

Denty, obs. form of Dainty. 

DentynouSa var. of Dainteoub a. Obs, 
Denucleate, -ed: see De- II. i. 

Denudate (d/hi»‘dt% dc’nif/d4"i), a. [ad. L. 
denilddt’USt pa. pple. of denuddre to Denude.] 
Denuded ; naked, bare. 

x866 Treas, Bot,^ Demdate, when a surface which has 
once been hairy, downy, etc., licciuiies naked, 1883 Syd. 
So€. Lex., stripped ; naked. Applied to plants 

wliosu llowors have no flower cup. 

Denudate (dc*ni»d£'t, (l/iii//*d^>t\ V. [f, ppl. 
stem of deniidiire^ to Denude. All the diets, 
down to Smart 1849, stress denudate ; see note lo 
( ‘ontemplate.J trans. To strip naked or bare ; 
Denude. 

1627^ Feltham Besflhvs 11. xi. 182 Dionysm, a Nohic 
M.'iiron, was donudated and barbarously Kr.ourjj:ed. X634 
SikT. Hkkqekt Trav. T47 Painted .. as be their feet and 
legs, both wliich are dunudated in their dance.*:. x6S7 Tom- 
linson Kenou's Disp. 261 The cider . . is last dcnuilated of 
it.s leaves. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety xix. § 2. 363 Till he have 
thus denudatea himself of all these encumbrances. x8i6 
Kirdy Sc Sr. Entomol, (1843) 1 . 218 note^ A perfect skeleton 
dunudated of every fibril of muscle. 

Hence De'nudated ppL a., Do'nudatlng tdt, sb, 
and ppt. a. 

1672 PAit. Trans. VII. ^32 In the denudated parts of the 
lohe. X840 Dana Ceol. vie (1850) 355 The denudnting agents 
iliat coultf scout) out valleys. 1876 Davis Polaris K.tp, 
Aijp. C6 t (Ilacidl scratches . . niton denudated surfaces. 

Denudation (denir/dci^Jdn). [a. F. denuda- 
tion ^ in 14th c. -acton (I latzf.), ad. L. denuddtion- 
cm^ n. of action from dennddre \ sec prcc.] 

1 . The action of making naked or bare ; a strip- 
ping off of clothing or covering; denuded con- 
dition. 

1384 U. Scot Discev. Witcher, xv. xxiv. 371 Denudation 
and unction with holie oil. X714 Mandevillc Fab. Bees 
11725) 1 . 59 To be modest, we ought . . to avoid all unfashion- 
able denudations, s8x8 Keatings Trav, (1817) 1 . 44 The 
inns . . in a state of denudation of furniture. Atanch, 
Exam, lo J uly 5/3 Ireland, once a land of forests, has suffered 
enormously froui the process of denudation, 
t b. /i,c, Tlie action of laying hare ; exposure. 
XS93 Nasiik Fours Lett. Confut, 62 All this he liarely re- 
peated without anj^ disprouement nr denudatkm. x6sx 
Donne Serm. cxviii. V. 74 The Denudation of your Souls 
and your Sins by a humble confession. 

O. The action of divesting or depriving. 

1633 T. Adams F,xp. a Peter iii. xo Such a destitution of 
succour, and denudation of all refuge. 1844 Br. Hall Devout 
Soul $ 10 ^T.) 'I'hcrc must be a denudation of the mind from 
all those images of our phantasy . . that m.ay carry our 
thoughts aside. ^ 1871 Eakle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 579 The 
subjunctive is distinguished from the indicative merely by 
the denudation of flexion. 

2 . Geol. I'hc laying bare of an underlying rock 
or formation through the wearing away or erosion 
of that whicii lies above it, by the action of water, 
ice, or other natural agency. 

x8ix Fakky in Phil. Trans, 242 {title). Account of the 
great Derbyshire Denudation.^ ^■3 W. lluCKLANl) Kelt!), 
Diluv. 118 note, This gorge is simply a valley of denudation. 
1845 Dam WIN Foy. Ant. xviii. 11852) ^5 Considering the 
enormou.s power of denudation w’hicn the sea iiossesscs. 
X878 Hdxi.ky Physiogr. 149 At the^ present rate of denuda- 
tion, it would require about 5 j million years to reduce the 
British lslc.s to .t flat plane at the level of the sea. 

Denudative (d/iii/PdAiv), a, [f. denuddt-, 
ppl. stem of L. dennddre to Denude : see -IVE.] 
ilaving the qu.ality of denuding; causing denuda- 
tion (e g. of strat.a). 

Afod. 'fhc denudative action of n^tcr; denudative agencies. 

Denn'datory, a. rare, [f. ppl. stem deniiddt- 
nfL. dennddre: see-oKV.] « Denudative. 

1843 Nf.wmolu in 7 mt. Asiatic Soc, BcngalYAy, 293 This 
cuiitlnuity . . violated by . . denudatory aqueous causes. 

Denude (d/'ni/Pd), v. [ad. L, di'nndd-re to 
make naked, lay hare, f. Dk- I. 3 f niiddre to make 
naked, nndus (Cf. mod.F. dtnuder 1790 in 

Hatzf. The earlier F. verb is d^nuer, OF. denuer, 
desnuer.)] 

1 . trans. To make naked or bare; to strip 0/ 
clothing or covering; spec, in Ceot. of natural 
agencies : To lay bare (a rock or fonnation) by 
the removal of that which lies above it. 

x6s8 K vei.vm Fr, Card, (1675! 88 Some when they alter 
tlieir cases, denude them of ail the earth. 1691 Rav 
tioH h (1704) 120 If you denude a Vine-Branch of its teaves. 
1845 Darwin Pay. Nat. (1852) xa That any power . . could 
have denudcxl the granite over so many thousand square 
leagues? x866 Livingstone 7 mi, (1873) I. v. 124 The long 
slopes arc nearly denuded of trees. 1880 A, R. Wallace 
/st. Life viL xf X Rapidly denuded by rain and rivers. 

2 . fig. To strip, divest, depriw {of any po88es.sion, 
attribute, etc.). 


sEiefBoucLAS eEncis viii. ix. 65 Nor this biirgh of sa mvny 
citemnis Left desolat and dcimdit. 1338 Bellendkn Cron, 
Scott, (rSas) 1 . 95 To denude him of the Roroane lady, and 
to adhere lo his lauchfull wiffc. ifey Gillespie Et^, P^. 
CsrvM, III. i. 6 He denudes himselfe of all right aiid title, 
which . . he might claime vnto it. x8te Maurice Mot. ^ 
Met, Philos. IV. viii. $ 53. 493 Denuded of much of his wit 
and cleverness. X874 J. Stoucmton Church o/Reyol. evil 
395 Denuding them of political rights, they denied them 
political duties. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To divest oneself. 
x88o Muimhead Gains Digest 496 An heir . . fraudulently 
giving a secret promise to oenude in favour of one to whom 
trust-gift was pohibited rendered himself liable to penalties. 
Ibid. 497 The heir denuding did not thereby cease to be heir. 
t8. To lay bare to the mind, disclose, make 
clear. Ohs. rare. 

xi|7a Forrest Theophilus xa8 in AngliaVMt Then appro- 
liation the case dyd denude. 

Hence Dena'ded, Benu'ding ppl. adjs. 

1639 in Maidment Sc, /Vx^xV (1868)85 Denuding motions 
wer not entertained. x8x 3J.1 riiOM.soN Ltct. IMhxm. 467 Tho 
denuded muscles were aniaxingly enlarged. x8^ Murchison 
SiturUi vii. 125 From the denuded valley of Wigmore. 
X878 Huxlkv ipi Its power Itro^ical rain] as a 
denuding agent is almost iiicrcdible. 
t DenU'dOt ppL a. Sc. Obs. [Short for denuded, 
denudit: cf devoid.] Denuded, deprived, bereft, 
devoid {of). 

1532 Lvndesay Monarche 5430 Sonne and Mone ar, boith, 
denude Off lycht. Xjifio Rollanu Crt. Venus ill. 512 He. . 
was denude of his Kingdomo. 1370 Satir. Poems Reform. 
XVIII. 75 Oylouris of godlyncs denude I 

Denu'dement. rare, [-ment.] »Denndation, 
denuded condition. 

X83X Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 424 He continued to live 
in privations and denudement. 

t Denn'lly v. obs, [f Dk- I. 3 L. null us 
none, null : cf Disni;ll, Disannul.] trans. To 
reduce to nullity ; to annul, make void. 

X494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 402 After the deth of Kyngc 
Kdwarde that banyssheinent was soqne dcnulled. 151^ 
Bury Wills (Camden) 141, 1 denull, disalow, and sett ait 
nothing all former w’ills and testaments, 
t Denu^mber, V. Obs. in 4-5 donoumbre. 
[a. F. d^nomltrer (in Litlrc and Ilatzf only of ifith 
c.), f De- I. 3 + fiombrer to numter, after denu- 
merdre, erroneous scribal variant of L. dinumerdre 
to count out, enumerate, f. 1//-, Dia- + nunterdre 
to count.] trans. To number, count, reckon up. 

1382 WvcuF Ps. Uxxix. (xc.J XI Who knew^ the power of 
tin wrathe ; and for thi drude thi wrathc denuiiinhren? 

t Denu'lixbeniieiit. Obs. [a. F. dimmbre- 
ment (i3j^6 in Hatzf.), f, ditnombrer io Dknumbeu; 
sec -RENT.] The act of numbering or reckoning 
up ; a reckoning, enumeration. 

1435 Pastou Lett. I. No. 263. 360 For tho value and de- 
nombremciil of iiij m* saluz of ycrly rent. 1633 J. Donk 
Hist. Septuagint 29 He commanded Demetrius . .to deliver 
him the denomlxirmcnt of the Helircw Volumes, North's 

Plutarch, Addit. /.I'zvf (167G) 47 By the denumternieiil of 
the Roman Consuls, we find that he lived long before. 

Demi'lllOrailt. Math, [a. L. dcnumcrant-em 
pr. pplu. : sec next.] The number expressing how 
many solutions a given system of equations admits 
of Hence Bannmexsativoa a. 

X859 Sylvester Outl. Lect.on Partitions of Number 1 . 2 
Dcnuniuration and l^etiuinerant defined. ' Ibid, 11 . 4 To find 
the denumerant of x+uy+A$ ~ n. Ibid. III. 4 Denumer- 
antivc function distinguished from denumerant. 

tDeilU*in6rate, V. Obs. rare-\ [f ppl. 
stem of h, demmerdre : see Dkn umber.] 

1656 Blount Denumeraie, to pay ready money, 

t(^ay money down. 

Deniuiieratioxi (d/ni/?.*mfrc'i*jdn). [ad. J.. 
de-, dinumerdtidH’Cm, n. of action from de-, dinu- 
merdre : see prec.] 

fl. A reckoning up, enumeration. Obs. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. vi. ix. 152 As it is written in the 
denumemtion of the Constables. X65X I.d. Dighy Lett, cone, 
Relig, iv. 48 A place in their denumeration of Huretick.s. 

b. Reckoning by numbers, arithmetical calcu- 
lation. rare, 

1851 \AKrm.\.Proleg(m. (i860) 1x5 note. Subtraction 

may te demonstrated from Addition . . though it is simpler 
to regard Subtraction as an independent process of deiiu- 
nieration. 

c. Math. The determination of the denumerant 
of an cqnation. X839 Denumerant. 1 

ta (s eeqnots.) Obs. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, DenuMeration,n, present paying down 
of money. X848 in Wha'rton Law Lex. 

11 Danunoia (di;DM*n))ili, -sia). [Sp.: •> denun- 
ciation ; f denunciar to denounce.] In Mexico 
and Spanish America : The judicial proceedings 
by which a mine, lands, etc., are denounced, and 
iiid rights issuing from this action are secured ; see 
Denounce v. 8. 

In mod. American Diets. 

DennueiablA.a. lU^detmteOri {neneA) 

+ -RLE.] That con be denounced, proper to be 
denounced : see Denounce v, 8. 

In mod. Diets. , 

Danunclft&t (dfriomsiant, -Jiant), a. [ad. L. 
drnuntidnt-em, pr. pple. of denunti&re (see next) 
to Denounce.] Denouncing. 
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1837 Carlyle /V. Rtiu (1857) II. 11. v. v. 66 Of all which 
things . . Patriot France is informed : by denunciant friend, 
by triumphant foe. 

Denunoiate (dfnti'nsi,<7't, v, [f. ppi. 
stem of L. denuntiare^ -nuncuire to give official 
information, Dkuounck, f. Dk- I. 3 nuntidre 
{ftunetdre) to make known, narrate, report.] tram. 
and intr. To denounce ; to utter denunciation 
.against. 

1593 Nasiik Christ's T. (1613) 46 .Sliould I not so haiic 

K ronounst and denuuciated against thee, thy blooil would 
auc bene rc(]uircd at my hands. 1656 Rloiint Ghssegr., 
DenuMciate^ to denounce or give warning, to proclaim. 1796 
Burkk Rrjt'/c', Psols i. Wks. VIII. j8o An exigent interest, 
to denunci.nte this new work. xMs De Morgan voAthemfum 
Na 1987.73^1 He only enunciated and denunciated. 1890 
Church Q, A’m XXX. 183 .Some rabid Irish Protestant 
lecturer clenunciating the Church of Rome. 

Hence Denu’nolating fpl a, 

s«47 Lu. (». Bentinck in (1884’! III. xxv. 

161 An altar • deiiunciating priest [in Irelandl. 1893 
Colnmbus (Ohio) ZJ/V/a/cA 15 .Sept, Other detiunciuling ex- 
pressions arc employed against the special pensioiiexaniiners. 

Denunciation (d/iitimsiiJi-Jon). Also 6 de- 
nunti-, 8 denounoi-. [ad. L. ((emmti-j (femmeuh 
tion-em^ n. of action from dhmntidre to denounce, 
etc. Cf. F. d^nonciation (13th c. in Littre), which 
may be the immediate source.] 
fl. Official, formal, or public announcement: 
declaration, proclamation. Ohs. (exc. in senses in- 
fluenced by a). 

Act 2-3 J'tivf. IV, c. T3 § 13 Upon Denunciation and 
Publication thereof [sentence of excommunication 1 in the . . 
P.'irish where the Party so excommunicate is dwelling. 158^ 
A.m. / tviisfiu 27 binding this kind of detiuni.i- 
tkm of War .ns a defiance. 1603 Shakh. Meas. /or M. 1. ii. 

1 i;a She is fast my wife, Saue that we doc the denunciation 
lackc Of outward Order. 1649 Br. Ham. Cases Comsc. iv. 
ix. (1654) 366 This piddiquc .’ind reiterated denunciation of 
Ikannes before matrimony. 1765 Bi.acksione Comm. I. 258 
Why . . a denunciation of war ought always to precede the 
.ncdinl coinnieiicement of hostilities. ^ 1803 Jank Poh'i eh 
Thnddeus i. (1831) 8 Anxious to read in the countenance of 
my husbaml the deiiunci.ation of our fate. 1859 .SVr/. Rtv. 
VI I. 2g/t A deimncialion of coming hostilities. 

2 . Announcement of evil, punishment, etc., in the 
manner of a warning or threat. 

1563 Ihmilies 11. KcMIion (1859) SS® With denunemtion 
of death if he did transgress and break the said law. x6ia 
Brinkley Zn</. Lit xxix. (1C27) 292 1'h.at severe denunci- 
ation of our Saviour for this undiscreet anger, .may humble 
us coiitiimally. 1737 Whi.ston *Josephm' Antiq. x. vii. $ 4 
The prophet . . by the denunciation of miserieA weakened 
the alacrity of the nuiltitude. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 
195 f 6 Full of malignity and denunciations against a man 
whose Maine the>» had never heard. 1836 Fkouok llhi. 
AV/.V'. 1. 379 But if he still delayed his mnrri.igc, it was 
probably neither because he w.is frightened by her denun- 
ciations nor from alarm at tlic usual occurrence of an equi- 
noctial storm. 

+ 8. Sc. Lmv, The action of denouncing (a person ; 
as a rebel, or to the horn. See Dknoi'NCk v. 4 a. 

XS79.VC. Alts /ts. IV(r597)§ 75 After llurir dcnunliatioii 
of ony persones to the borne, xtea Ibid. § 138 In case onic 
denuncialiones <;f Ilorninges, sail happen to be made at the 
said iiiercat Croce of Kdinburgli. 175* J. Loittmian Form 

of Process (ed. 2) I4r That. .yc. .relax the said , — ^ 

and — — from the Process of Dvnouiiciation led against 

them. i86x W. Bri.i. Diet. Law .Scott 27.1/2 The conse- 
quences of denunciation, whether on account xif civil or 
criminal matters, were formerly highly penal. 

4 . Accusation before a public prosecutor ; dela- 
tion. j 

x^ Fraunce LanvUrs I,og. t. xii. ^3, 1 take a presentment 
to bee a meere denuntiation of the lurors thcm.sclves, or of 
some other officer without any other information. X7S6 
Avi.iffk Parergon 210 'J’hcre are three ways of Proceeding 
in Criminal Causes, vix., by Accusation, Denunciation, and 
Inquisition. 

6. The action or an act of denouncing as evil ; 
public condemnation or inveighing against. 

Mcch. Mag. XXXVI. 6 Denunciation on denuncia- 
tion has liften fulminated from the press— .and j'ct the com- 
panies have adhered .. to their Hfe-and-limh-destroyiiigpr.-ic. 
lices. 1874 Orf.kn Short Hist. vii. § 5. 395 A hot denun- 
ciation of tne Scottish claim. 

0 . The action of denouncing (v. 7) a treaty, etc. 
/ff/48-9 Viet. c. 49 SchecT Art. xvi. If one of the 
Signatory Powers denounce the Convention, such denunci- 
.ilion shall have effect only as regards that Power. 

Denunoiative 'd/nons-, d/uti'njiiiniv), a. [f. 

I., dmwitidt- (see DKNUNtiATK) + -IVE.] Given 
to or characterized by denunciation ; denunciatory. 
Hence Benii*nolatlT^ adv. 

a r6a6 W. Set ater Three Sermons (1629) rx It's spoken . . 
Deiiunci.atiuely. x86o Sat. Rev. X. 521/2 They must lie of 
a denunciative turn of mind. x86o Farrar Language iv. 
(U\ The clamorous, the idle, and the ignorantly denunci- 
ative. 

Dmuiciator (diiit^-ns-, diho njli^hoi). In 5 
dononoiatour, 6 denounoiator. [a. F. ddnott' 
ciateur (1408 in Hatzf.), ad. L. denuntidtor enL 
agent-n. from dennntidre to denounce.] One who 
denounces or utters denunciations ; a denouncer ; 
in Civ. Imw ; One who lays an information against 
another. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iii. i. (1B60' E Uj b, His accusers or 
^nonciatours. 1563 Foxe A. 4 A/. 700 a, Concerning 
Wylliam Lattymer .and John Hooper, the protenced de- 
nouncutors of this matter. 1694 Hai,lk Tersey iv. 104 Two 
VOL. HI. ^ 
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Denunciators, or Under-Sheriffs, tph Ayliffe Parergon 
210 T he Denunciator docs not inscribe himself, nor make 
himself a Par^ in Judgment as the Aernser docs. 1833 
Lamb Elia tiSoci) 402 *l‘he denunciators have been fain 10 
the prophecy. 1885 SpeHator 29 Aug, 1 1 25/r M r. 
1 imieil, the deniiiK'iutor of evicting laiidloi'd.s. 

DennilCiatoxy 'dfn^-ns-, d/'nv'nji.itdri), rt. 
[f. L. type *denunlidtdn‘us, f. dcnuntutior\ sec 
prec. and -orv.] 

tl. Of or pertaining to officuvi announcement. 
Letter denundaiory : a letter or mandate aiitbori/ing 
publio.'ition or aniioiiiicenieni. Obs. 

1796 Aymi'pe Parefnon 70 All Beadle and Apparitors . . 
are forbidden . . to deiiouiice or publish any such sentence 
uronounced by Deuits and .Archdeacmis, without the special 
Mandate or Letters Denunciatory of their Masters. 

2 . Of or pertaining to dcnimdation; characterized 
by (lenoumiiig, accusing, arraigning, condemning. 

1837 ^^^"••.''i.F. />. Rev. 11. VI. viii, Jlrcathless messengers, 
fugitive .Swiss, vleminciatory Patriots. . xB66 CIeo. Eliot F. 
Holt II. xxii. 112 His talk had been pungent and denunci. 
ntory. 1866 Mrs, Siowk /.//. /'I rMV* 81 Housekeepers arc 
intolerant, virulent Ij; denunciatory concerning any depai*- 
. tures from their partioular domestic creetl. 

Denou'rishment. rare. [De-II. i.] »next. 
i8to Chamb. yrut XIV. 76 On this hypothesis coffee 
would not iiouriih, but it w'oiild prevent dcnouriKliiiient. 

Denutntion d/niMri pn '. [See Dk- I. 6, or 

II. ,^.] The opposite to nutrition ; reversal of the 
nutritive process ; in A/ed. treatment by deprivation 
of nourishm<?nt. Also aflrtk 
1876 Barthoi.ow .l/ifi/. Med. 11870) 31 From these d:ila we 
arc cn.Tbled to form an estimate of the amount and kind of 
ftKijl necessary to maintain life in those cases of disease in 
which it is desirable to apply tbu iiietbod of Uenutrition. 
Ibid. 45 The hunger or denutrition cure. 

Deny (d/nm* , v. Fonn.s: 4-6 dexiye, 6-7 
denio, 4- deny ; also 4-5 denoy (o, 4 7 denay(e. 
fa. F. dtlnier (OF. also dernier., -mier, -tteer) «=» Pr. 
deneyar, demi^ar, Sp denci^ar^ It. diuegnre \-~L. 
denegdre, f. Dk- 1 . i 'I negdre to say no, refuse, 
deny. In OF. the atonic stem-form was denei-er, 

\ denoi'Cr (:— i/t7/i?^v7*re), the Ionic dcni-c 
i x—dhtegat ') ; by cairying each of these through, 

• there arose two forms detiei-er ulcuoi er)^ dcnLer^ 

: whence ME. deney^ demy {denoy). and deny. By 
! 16th c. writers, to wliom r/iv/n^ was more or less of 
I an archaism, it was apimrcntly associated with 
1 nay : cf. the following : 

150S AkNOLnK Chron. (i8i i) 279 Y" state of cardynal, whichc 
wa.s naied and dcn.iycd hyiii by y* Kjmg.l 

I. I'o say ^ no* to a statement, assertion, doctrine. 
1 , To contradict or gainsay (anything stated or 
alleged) ; to declare to be untrue or untenable, or 
not what it is staled to be. 
a. Const, with simple object (formerly .soinerlim's a person >. 
e Z30Q A”. Alts. 3999 Anliocbiis s.iidc . . Thow hast (Imiied 
thyself here, txjjo R. Brunnk Chron. (i8io) 249 J)is was 
certified, ^ .sikci e on ilk side, it mygbt not be denied, c 1374 
Chaucer Foeth, in. xii. Ri (Cainb. M.S.) Thai may iiaf f>c 
deiioyed, qiio<l 1. c 1400 Apot Lott 40 1 ft* li^b, |»al . . denai)> 
jiat, it affenni)» jo? coiiiran. 1509 Barclay S/tyj of Folys 
(1.570) 27 And woorlliy they were, what man r.an it dciiay? 
[rime betray 1. 1548 IlAi.LCV/rf’if. Intrurl. 2 b, Dciuyng fiersly 
al the other new iiivciicioris .'illcgcd and proimned to his 


(1862) 7T Hume docs not. .absolutely deny the possibility of 
a miracle. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 207 You may have 
to deny your words. 

fg. x6^Sir T. Hkrhert Tras'. 63 'I’he Duke was set at the 
very encrcros.se-leggcd like u 'I’aylour, but bis fierce aspect 
and br.ivcry denied tb.-il title. 

b. t’onst. with that and clause, or obj, and iffn. (after 
lAt.) ; formerly also with simple i/tfu, Fomiei ly some, 
times with negative or but in the clause. 

X340 Hamwce Pr. Const, 3572 Men shnld not tlenyo. .pat 
Jie saulcs of pam bat er dede here Of payii may relesed be. 
1:1374 Chaucer liocth, 11. v, 49, J denyc pal pilke ping be 

f ;ood pat anoyeb hym pat hap it. Ibid. in. x. 88 It may nat 
icn deiioycd pal bilkc goodc ne is. c zaoo Ap<d. Loft 14, 
I denoy me not to b.ive scid pis. 1436 Pot Poems (Rolls) 
II. 180 'I'be cbefore . . nom.-ui may dcnycnc, Is not made 
in Brubnn. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 1 1. 772 No man 
denieth..but that y<>ur grace.. were most necessary about 
your children. 1541 Udai.l tr. Frasm. Apophth, 157 b Deny- 
ing the arte of geometric . . to Iiec to veraye litle use or 
purpose. itfx PKriiE Gurtzzds Chf, Com>. it. (1586) 49, 
1 dcnic not but that iliere Imvc bene amongst iis . . manic 
corriu>t customc.s. 1^89 Pi tif.miam Kng. Patsie ni. xix. 
(Arb.) ai8 Then is a picture not deiiaid. To Ijea niiiet Poesie. 
x6a4 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 157 Taxing the poore king 
of treason, who denied to the death not to know of any 
such matter. x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ifi;;) 310, 1 
cannot deny but it Irice] is a solid pain. 1791 Mbs. Rad- 
ci ii-FK Forest x. You can’t deny that your father Is 
cruel. i8s8 Crui.se Digest (ed. 2) II. 4»4i I beg leave to 
deny this to be law. 1871 Moki.kv Voltaire 14 It is hard 
to deny that .St. Bernard wa.s a good man. 

0. absol. 

xlSa WvcMF Gen. xviii. x$ .Sara denyede, seiynge, 1 low) 
not. £1440 Promp. Parxu 118 Denyyn or naytyn, 
dettetio. c 1450 . 9 /. Cnihhert (Surtees 1 5641 Ilk man for him 
self denyed. iff.. ? Dunbar Freiris of Pertoxh 383 Scho 
s;iw it wes no bute for to deny. 

2 . Logic. The opposite of affirfn\ to assert the 
contradictory of (a proposition). 

c X4as WvNTOVN Cron. vnr. iii. 68 And (H grantis, he sayd, 
be antecedens; Bot I deny be consequens. X59X Shakb. 
Ttoo Gent. I. i. 84 Sp. Nay, that 1 can deny hy a circum- 
stance. Pro. It sh.!!! goe hard but ile pruue it by another. 
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1596 — I Hen. l\\ 11. Iv. 544. I deny your hbiior. x^ 
Barrow Euclid it. i. Schol., Let -hA be to be imikipKcd 
into B-C; then because -hA is not nflirnied of all B, but 
only of a part of it, whereby it exceeds C, therefore AC 
must remain denied. 1715 Watts L.ogic iii. H. 8 a If the 
middle tenn be denied of either part of the^ conclusion, |t 
may shew that the terms of the conclusion dis^ree, but it 
can never shew that they agree, 1866 T. Fuw'lgr Deduct. 
Logic UZCv)) 110 If we affirm the antecedent, wc must affirm 
the consequent, or, if we deny the consequent, we must deny 
the antecedent ; but, if we deny the antecedent or affirm the 
consequent, no conclusion can he drawn. 

3 . To refuse to admit the truth of (a doctrine or 
tenet) ; to reject as untrue or unfounded ; the oppo- 
site of assert or maintain. 

1630 Phvnnk Auti-Armin. 137 ITiis were to deny either 
the vniucrsality or the ctiualUy of originall corruption. 1643 
Sir T. Hkowne Rylig. Med. 1. 1 20 That doctrine of Eptcurii-s, 
that denied the Proviilcriec of (Jod, w-as no Atheism. .’ 1 ‘hose 
that heretofore denied the .Divinity of die Holy (Biost. 
1681-6 J. Scott Chr. L\fc (1747) 111 . 404 To deny the 
Rcsnirectioii of Christ. 1733 Bkrkklky Th. Vision Viml. 
86 They who deny the Freedom and Iimnortality of the 
soul in effect deny its lieing. xSjA.Sin W. Hamilton Logie 
xxvi. (1666) 11.58 Those who still denied the apparition of 
ghost.s, 

b. To refuse to admit the existence of ; to rejee*. 
as non-existent or unreal. 

ifftt Burton Anat. Met t. ii. 8 i- «>»• (1676) 3;Vi Many 
deny Witvheti .at all, or [say] if there be any, they can do 
no h.Ti-m. 1879 Standard Nov. 5/4 'Hie Albaiiian League, 
so often tlciued, has again been proved to have n real ex- 
istence. 

II. To say *no* to the claims of. 

4 . To refuse to recognize or acknowledge (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims; to disown, disavow, repudiate, 
renounce. 

rx34o Cursor M. 20871 (’rrin.) Denyinge he [PciurJ fcl, 
wepynge he ros, 138a Wyclif I^uke xii. 9 Forsoth lie ih.Tt 
schai denyc me bifor men, scbal be donyed biforo the aiHigcIls 
of Cod. c 1400 Maunoev. I Koxh.) xi. 43 pare denyed l\‘(re 
cure Lord. 1533 Gau Richt Vay i6 'riiay that cicni.sz tliuir 
.1,..:.. .rr.i. .......j:* ...D.. 


dettis and wil iiotli pay t hair creditiirs. 1583 .Stanvkuukt 
AFneis 11. (Aib.» 46, I wyl not ilciiy my OreeiT.ni ofspring. 
1604 Ja.s. I ConntrH'l. (Arb.) iiv» Why do we not tb-nio God 
and adore the Di'uill, iiK they do(‘.? x6aa WiuihK.SV. /' 

Day. For if tliy great anustle Kaid He would not thee il 
Whom he that verynigtit dunayd, On what shall we i 
1726 Shklvocke Voy. round ll’orld (1757) Some u 
men .. happening to be taken separately, be denied t 
ami siiffirred eight of them to be b.inged as pyrates. 


and adore tbu I )i'uill, ns they do(‘. ? x6aa Wmi ek .S 7. PeieVs 
Day. For if tliy great anustle said He would not tbcc denie, 
whom he that verynigtit dunayd, On what shall we relie? 

) 2 ja .Some of his 
‘ c denied them, 
ngud as pyrates.^ 1848 
Macaulay HUt. Kng. I. 176 He could not (feiiy his own 
hand and .seal. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cotuf. (’iR7i>) I . v. 289 
Swegen, ibe gmlson of Cesar, had denied his faith. 

b. with coinplomentul obj. or pbrnse, (Often blending 
with r b. ) 

1588 .SiiAKB. /.. l„ A. tv. iii. 119 ’I'hou fur whom louo 
would swenre. . And deniu bitasclfe for loiic. XM5 John 
I. ii. 251 Hast thou denied thy selfc a Fnnlrviidirid^e? 1634 
Sir ' r, Hkhpekt Tray. 123 fuellers of Credence signed by 
the King. .who. .denied them for true. 

III. To say 'no* to a recjueat or proposal, or 
to him who makes it ; to refuse. 

6. "1 o refuse or withhold (anything asked for, 
claimed or desired) ; to refuse to give or grant. 

r 1374 CiiAimKR Troylns 11. 14B9 Duiphebiis. .Come hire to 
]>reye..To holde hym on )c morwe cumpimye At dyner, 
which she woldc not denye. 1494 Fahvan Chron. 1. cc. 1 R.^, 
Hu asked a great suinme of money of Seynl EdmiindcH 
laiules, wbiche the rulers ileiiayed. c 1990 Mari.qwk Faust. 
(Rtldg.) 9B/1 Not to deny 'I'hc just requests of those th.it 
wish nun well. 1618 Withfr Frit. Kesnemb, 268, 1 will 
denay No more obedience then by law I may. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 222 Trees their Forrust-fruit deny’d. 27*5 
Poi'K Odyss. in. 231 Tlie royal dame his lawless suit deny'd. 
a 1830 I'KArn Poems 11864) H- 167 ’I'hou art very bold to 
take What we mu.st still deny. 

b. Const, (a.) To deny n thing to n j^erson, or (b.) a per- 
son a thing. The latter connects this with seiise 6 ; but the 
personal object was here originally dative, while there it 
npiicars to M accusative. In the passive either object may 
be ni.'ulc .subiect. 

(a.) 1398 I'aFViSA Earth. De P. R. vi. xii. (1495) 196 
Auctoryte of techynge and soucraynte is gniiintcd to men 
and deiiyed to wymiiien. Barclay (1874! 

I. 3 To vs may no bauen in Engl(jndc be dunayd. 1509 
Fikhkr Fun. .?erm, C'tess Rhhnumd Wks. (1876) 297 Mete 
And dr)’nke was denyed to none of them. 1610 .thaks. 
Tiwon IV, iii. 537 Giue to dogges What thou dctiyest to men. 
xyia .S’lERi.E Sped. No. 278 Pa You will not deny your 
Advice to a distressed Doinsul. 1875 Jowktt Plato [yA. 2) 
V. 73 Experience will not allow us to deny a place to att. 

(b.) C1340 Cursor M. 1586 iFnirf.) He wende Fat god of 
mijt walde deny ham lieyuen bri)t. 1576 CiAflcoiGNR Philo- 
mene (Arb.' 95 To denay His own dcare child and sonne in 
lawe 'i'he thing that botfi did pray. 1993 Siiaks. 2 Hen. Vf 
I. iii. 107 Then let him lie denay’d the Regent-ship. 1649 
H. Lawrence .'iome Considerat. 36 No man that considers 
the premises will deny me this, That [etc.]. ^ 160 Nrxdham 
tr. .Selden’s Mare Ct 3 It is unjust to denie Merchants or 
Strangers the benefit of Port, rrovisioiiK, Commerce, and 
Navig.ation. ^ 18x4 D'Israrli Quarrels A nth, (1867) 424 All 
the consobitions of fame vrere denied him during his life. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. 111. vii. 701 Parliament was denied its 
proper control over an imironant branch of public expendi- 
ture. 

C- ySjsT* f Predicated of things.) 

163a J. Havwaro tr. BtondLs Rromena 78 Fimling no 
armour that . .denied entrance to the fine edge of bis damask 
blade. 1667 Milton P. /..iv. 137 A steep wilderness, whose 
hairiu sides . . Acce.ss deni'd. 1736 Butlkr Anat 1. iii. Wks. 
1B74 I. 66 The known course of human things, .denies to 
virtue its full scope. 1874 Grkkn .Short Hist. til. 8 6. 146 
’I'heir [the Friars*] vow of poverty, .would have denied them 
the possession of books. 
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6 . To say * no * to, to refuse (a [Person who makes 
a request or demand) ; f to reject (a candidate). 

(* 1)40 Gaw. i ( 7 r. Kui. 1493 For ))at durst 1 not do, lest 
I ilciiAyed v^ere. 1497 any were !io vilanous )>at 

vow denaye wolde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7097 He denyct 
hym .'inoii with a naic wille. c 1440 Gosta Rout, Ixxxv. 405 
(Add. MS.), 1 may not denve you of that ye uske. s^i 
Grkknk Maiiien's Dnam^ The poor were never at their need 
den.'iid. a 1591 H. Smith Sonn, (1637) 508 A number that 
will dcuie a poorc body of a pennie. s6^ Wood /.t/o (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 11 . 338 Richard Hcaly .. stood for Bachelor of 
Arts and was denied. 1697 Hryden f^/r^. T/u/. v. 141 In 
liis Reauty's Pride ; When Youth and Love are hard to lie 
dcny*d. 1773 OoLDSM. Stoops to Cona, iii, This is but 
u shallow iirctciice to deny me. x8sx ].rf>NUF. Gold. 
yuhtge Churchy Firmly to deny The tempter, thouKh his 
power is stroni;. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4^ //. ymis, I. 356 
Where everybody begs, everybody, as a ^neral rule, must 
lie denied. 

7 . To, deny oneself \ to withhold from oneself, or 
refrain from, the gratification of de-sire ; to practise 
self-denial, self-renunciation, or self-abneg.'ition. 

138a Wvci.iK Mnit. xvi. 34 ^if eny man wolo cuiite after 
me, denye he hym .self, and t.'ike his crosse, and sue me. 
6'i4tt tr. Do fmiiatioue 111. xxxvii. toi .Sonne, |>uu maist 
not haiie parfit lilicrte, but hou denye f>iself utterly. x8a7 
Kliilii Chr, K, Morning xiv, R«»m to deny ourselves. 

+ 8. To reluse to do (/v, or suffer) anything. Oh. 
(Formerly immetimes with negative clause, and ellintically 
with prunonunal snlistitutc (f/, whuh^ etc.) for in/in^ 

<11400 Pistill of Susan 140 ?if )mu pis neodes deny. 
ri400 Ytvaino 4> Gtno. 80 Ne for us denyd noght for to 
rise, a 1490 Knt. de la 7 V«r (1868) 8s The king sent vnto 
her unis, tuyes, thrigs, and she denied not to come. >577- 
87 Hoi.insi(EO Chron. 1 . io]^t They flatlie denied to doo 
anie of those things. Shak.s. Tam. .Shr. 11. i. 180 If 
she denic to wed. 1647 May Hist. Tarl. 11. iii. 34 'ITie King 
denied to give any other Answer. 1713 Brri.KK .Serut. vii, 

( 1736) 135 He absolutely denyed to curse Israel. 1781 Crahhk 
JWms, Library^ Why then dcnic.s the studious man to share 
Man's common' good. 

absol. 1805 .Scott Last Minstr. 11. xxix, And how she 
blushed, and how she sigli(;di And, half consenting, half 
denied, And said that she would die a maid. 

1 9 . To refuse iiennission to, not to allow ; to for- 
l)iil (to do anything, the dow!!' of it). Oh. or arch. \ 
<1x533 l.n. Bkrners Huom Ixxxiv. 364 (He] herde how 
Gcrarde offrrd to goo. .how he had denyed hym to go. 1588 
Shak.s. 7 'it. A. 11. iii. 174 One thing more, That woman, 
hood denies iny tongue to tell. 1593 — Rich. //, 11. iii. 139, 

I am denyde to sue my Liucrie here. 1614 Ralkic.ii Hist. 
World I, T76 This place denieth di-^pute. x6^ Ciias. 1 A ns 7 v. 
Dollar. Roth Houses x July 55 Inforccd. .to deny a good 
Law, fur an ill Preamble, a 1887 ParrY Pol. A rith. x. (x6gi I 
1 1 6 I'lie Laws denying St rangers to Purchase. x7i5-ao Poi'E 
/l/ad XVI. 463 Patroclus shakes his lance, but fate denies, 
§759 joH.NS0N A*<irjr<‘Aif xiv, Vou may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot hinder mu from following. 

1 10 . To refuse to t.'ike or accept. Oh. 

1590 Si'ENSEK F. (i. III. yii, 57 What were those three, The 
which thy proffred curtesie dennyd ? X593 Siiaks. Rich. tl% 

II. i. 301 if you. .denie his offer'd homage. 1691 Wood Life 
(( i\f. Hist. .Soc.) HI. 36a Dr. Beveridge did lately denie the 
bi.shoprick of Bath and Wells. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xvn. 78 
Their false addresses genVous he tfeny'd. 

11 . t®* To refuse admittance to (a visitor); to 
lie * not at home ’ to. 'Akin to 6.) Oh. 

1596 Shaks. I Urn. ll\ 11. iv. 544 If you will deny the 
Sherife, so: if not, let him enter. X709 Steele Tatler 
No. 89 P 9 When he is too well to deny Company, and too 
ill to receive them. X738 Swift Proposal^ etc. Wks. 1834 
Vll. 373 At doors where they expc*ct lu be denied. 

b. TO refuse access to (a [icrson visited} ; to 
announce ns ‘ not at home *. (Akin to 5.) I 

x68s Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.i It. 44 , 1 was at Ga.singion 
to speake with Mrs. H. . . but she denied her sclfc. X689 
/bid. III. 317, I inquir'd after him; ho denied himself. 
17XX Steki.k Spec/, rfo. y6 f 8 Denying my I.ord to im< 
pertinent suitors and my Lady to unwelcome visitants. 
1777 Sheridan .Sch. .Vt v. ii, He Is now in the house, 
though the .servants arc ordered to deny him. 1869 'J'kollopr 
Ph. Finn (Tauchn. ed.) III. 76, I had told the servant to 
deny me. 1885 Law Times Ref. LII. 614/9 When a debtor 
kecM house and denies hiinselt to a creditor. 

1 Alsodenay(e. [a. 

OF. destn ; also denoit desnoy : from stem of denier 
to Deny, orig. dencDer, denoTer.^ Act of denying. 

1 . Denial, contradiction of a statement; negation. 
ijMlowK Apol. 7 tW(ix/p(Arb.) 6 The Sacluceis in denying 

tlieTym aftir this, denied by the same denye but only tnose 
two. 

2 . Refusal (of what is asked, offered, etc.). 

iSys Proper Dyaloge (1863) 6 Their chefe lordshippes & 
londes principal! . . Unto the clergye they gaue . . Wliich to 
rccctue without excepcion The courteous clergy made no 
denay. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xvi. xxv, (R.), Of mild denairs, 
of ti'ndcr scornes, of sweet Repulses. x6oi Siiaks. Tsvtl. N. 

11. iv. 137 My loue can giue no place, bide no denay. i6sx 
Sylvester Du Bartas il iv. Schisine (1641) 218/1 Yet use 
no Threats, nor give them flat Denies. ^ x8aa Rowlands 
Good Netoes 35 The .second widow gaue him the denio. 

t Be^ny* denye, oh. rare- \ [a. ok. 

deienif deend^ dend^ mod.F. doyennd^ orig. OF, 
deienet\-~\..decdtMt-us.'\ »Dran£KY. 

Isa9a Brition ii. xvii. { 6 Sicum den6 ou thresorie tm 
channtcric.] 1340 Avenb. 4a Dyngnetes of holi cherchc, nse 
byep bissopricncs, abbayes, ober denyes (F. deenet\ 

Denymg • d/noi iij;, vhl. sh. ff. Deny v. t -ino i] 
The action of the verb Deny; denial, refusal, 
abnegation. 

^1450 Ir. pe imiiaiione 11. ix, No better remedie ban 
pacience & denyeng of myself in |>c wille of goiL 1483 Cath. 

^ 95 A Deniynge, abdicacio . . abuegacio . , uegaeio. 1585 

Lu. IIfknkks Froiss. II. cci. (cxcvii ] 61 j There demaundes 


and denyenges were Irnige a debatyng. sem Wvrlky 
./ f m<»r/V 90 He sent me the denaying. rytsPALEV A/id*. 
Philos. (1818) 1 . 184 There are falsehoods which are not lies . . 
as.. a servant's denying his master. Emerson Repr. 

Montaigne Wks.lTkihn) 1 . 340 Not at all of universal 
denying, nor of universiu doubting. 

Doming, ///. a. [-INU ^.] That denies. 
x 6 oo K Blount tr. Conestaggitf 117 He was accounted 
sparing, giving rather than denying. 1^4 Morley Com- 
promise (1886^ 190 ']*he controversial and denying humour. 

Hence D«a3r*liifly acb.^ in a way that denies or 
refuses. 

x8m Miss Mitpord Village Ser. l. (1863) 5s May shakes 
her graceful Itead den; ringTy., 1^7' ENNYSO.N Vtvien 336 
How hard you took and how denyingly ! 
t Bexi]^e, V. Ohs. rare. [app. associated with 
Deny, and Nayte, Nyit, to deny.] c-Deny v. 

ri4ao Sir Amadace (Camden) 56 Say we haue togethir 
bene, I hope fulle wele he haue me sene, He wille hitte 
neuyr denyte \rimes the, quite]. 

DaobstrU'Ot, V. [f. ppl. stem deohslmet-, of 
mod.L. type *deoh.s/ruTre : sec D£oit.sTm ENT, 0 «- 
MTUUC-P. Cf. mod.F. ddsohtruer (Tissot 1778).] 
trans. To clear of obstruction. 

1653 H. More Aniid. Ath. 11. vi. (17x2) 57 Hypericon, .is 
a singular good Wouiiddicrb, as useful ako for de.obstruct- 
ing Uio pores of the Body. xd47 ' 1 'ayi.or Dissuas. 


church, 'might be claimed as a deodatid to the altar. 1845 
Stephen Laws Rng. 11 . «5t. i88a Times j Aug. 7/4 Deo- 
dand.s are also things of the pa.st. 

b. loosely. The amount to be forfeited as the 
value of A deodand. 


ing die pores of the Body. ^ 

Popet^v Fref., To de<ol>struct thcpa.ssages of necessary truth. 
173R Ahiu’tmnot Rutrs of Diet 274 Such .is carry off the 
Fa:ces and Mucus, deobstruct the Mouths of the LacteaU. 
Hence Beobftzn'oted, Boobatrn'ctlng ///. 
adjs. ; also Beobatru'otioiifA [F. ddsohtnt<tion\ 
the action of deobstnicting ; Beobstrwetive a. 
[in F. tUsohtructif\ h.aving the quality of deob- 
striicting ; deobstruent. 

1664 Evelyn tr. FrearTs Archii. Ep. Ded. 0 The dc- 
olistniction of Encounters. X698 Phil. Trans. Xa. 432 For 
rendering it more de.obstrnctive. xyoa Sir J. Floykr ibid. 
XXIIL ti 6 g Both in its discussing quality and deobstruct* 
ing. X757 Johnstone ibid. I.. 548 From the dc-obstructed 
duct, tyw Ei.phinston Martial 111. xlvii, 153 But, alxivc 
all, the Jeobstriictivc licet. 

Beobstruent (di,p*bstr»ent\ a. and sh. Med. 
[.id. mod.L. type deohtruenDem (pr. pple. of ^de- 
ohstrudre)i modem f. De- L (t -k ohstrttdre to ob- 
struct. Cf. motl.K. ddsobstruant 1778).] 

A. adj. That removes obstructions by opening 
the natural passages or pores of the body. 

xyi8 (JuiNCY Compi. Disp. 81 A subtile detergent Oil, 
which makes them universally deobstruent and opening. 
1830. LiNi)t.KY Hat. Sysi. Hot. 65 Yaluable on account of its 
aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. 

B. sh. A deobstruent medicine or substance. 

<ii69X Boyle Wks- V. xx8 (R.) A diauhoretic, a deob> 

struent, a diuretic. i69y Phil. Trans. XIX. 403 They gave 
her also Vomitives and Deolistrucnts. 1844 'T.' J. Graham 
Dom. Med. 14 As an alterative and deobstruent . . it [calomel] 
is employed . . in iniiolent inflammation of the liver. 

t Deo’bturated, pa. pple. Ohs. [De- I. f>.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.y Deobtnrafedy shut or stopped 
from. Dr. CharUctonJ in his Physiologia. 

tDeO'Ceate. Oh, rare-^. [f. L. deoccare to 
harrow in, f. De- I. 1 4 ocedre to harrow,] 
i6» ('ocKERAM, Deoccate, to Imirow, or clod the I.and. 
t BeO'CUlar, A. Oh. [f. \..de- privative vcf. 
Dk- I. 6, II. 3'! + oculus eye, ocularis of the eyes: 
cf. shapeless, liTprandis without dinner, 

fasting.] Not using the eyes ; blind. 

1631 1 .iTiiGow 'Tropu. I. 39 It 15 a deocubir error. Ibid. x. 
506 Zetland, and the adjacent lies there; h.ive found such 
a sting of dcoccular government within these few yeares. 

Deo'culate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. i t L. 
octil-us eye + -ate 31 tram. To deprive of eyes, 


ocul-us eye + -ate 3 .] tram. To deprive of eyes, 
or of eyesight. 

x8x6 Lamh Let, to Wortlssvorth^ Final Mem. I. xB8 
Dorothy, I hear, has mounted sp^taeJes ; so you have de* 
uculated two of your dearest relations in life. 

Deodand (drtHlo^nd). [a. AFr. deodande^ ad. 
mod. ; Anglo-}]., deddandunh i.o. Ded dandum that 
is to be given to God.] A thing forfeited or 
to be given to God ; spec, in iCnpf. Law^ a ror- 
sonal chattel which, having been the immediate 
occ.ision of the death of a human being, was given 
to God os an expiatory offering, i.e. forfeited to 
the Crown to applied to nious uses, e.g. to be 
distributed in alms. (Abolisned in 1846.) 

[sa9a Britton i. ii. 1 14 Volums au&i qe le vessel et quant qc 
le^iiz serra (ruv6 soit iirisd cum deodunde ct enroule par Ic 
Corouncr.] x5a3 in W. If. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 34 
I'he. .Chauncclor. .sliallhaveUcodands. 1599 Moke 
III. Wks. 335/'3 'I'he kynges almoygiicrs, to whome the 
goodcs of such men as kyli themsclfe be appoynted by the 
lawe . . as dcodandes to be geuen in almes. x6x3 Sir H, 
Finch Lntv (16361 qja If a 111.111 being vjion a Cart carrying 
Faggots, .fall downe uy the mooning or one of the horses in 
the Cart, and die of it ; both that and all the other horses 
in the Cart, and the Cart it selfe, arc forfeit. And these are 
called Dcodands. ttsn StR R. iIoylk Diary <1886) IL 223 
[A] boat . . being foricicted to me for a deodant. 1705 
Hickkrincill Priest-cr, 1. (xyai) 4a The Sinners did ne- 
queath thc.<c Estates, .to Ecclesiastical Ixicusts and Cater, 
pillars, calling them Demiands, or grrvn to God. that's the 
Priest-craft Word. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXv. 93a The 
inquest, .brought in their verdict occidental death by an ox, 
and found the ox a deod.md. ly^ Blackstone Comm. 1 . 
303 If a man fulls from a boat or ship in fresh water, and is 
drowned, it hath been said, that the vessel and cargo are In 
strictness of law a deodand. ^ 1817 Gentl, Mag, XCVII. it. 
13 Apprehensive that the diamonds, if they entered the 


XXIX. 368 1 he jury levy a deodand of 1500, upon 
the Ixiiler or steam engine of the Victoria. 184a fhid. 
XXXVI. 6 Deodand after deodand has been imposed by 
honest and indignant juries. 

Ii Deodar (dr^dai). Also in mod.!., form deo- 
dara (d/itwla ra). [a. Hind! de'odar^ dPtmiarx-^ 
Skr. dcoa’ddra divine tree, tree or timber of the 
gods. .'I'lic name occurs already in Avicenna 
c 1030 AS diftddr. It is given in various 

parts of India to other trees besides this with which 
It has come into Kuroiic.)] 

A sub'SiHjcies of a*dar iffedrus liham\ var. Deo- 
dara)t a large tree closely allied to the etdar of 
Lebanon, found native in the Western llimalay.ns 
from Nepal to Afglianistan, and now largely grown 
as an ornamental tree in England. The wood is of 
extreme durability. 

[1804 Gorr in Roxh. Flora Indka III. 653 Hie only 
account 1 can give you of the Devd.irpine is from, .enquiries 
..made of the natives. 18x4 W. Roxburcii Hart. Bengal 
Finns Deodara. Ilindoostani, D<V'<i.<frtm». x^^Penny 
' Cycl. 1 . 34/1 Abies Deotlara^ the Sacred Indian Pir, The 
' Hindoos call it the Dermiara or God-tree, and hold it in 
j a sort of vciieratiun .1 1841 P. J. Selby Brit. Forest Trees 
539 The timber of the deod.ir employed in buildings. 1871 
Sat. Rei». 39 Apr. 51 A ton of deodar seeds was ordered 
from lndi.i, and twelve hundred pounds' worth of deodar 
plants stuck into a heathy bank. 188a (J. Victoria More 
Leaves 370, I afterwards planted a deodara on the lawn. 

t Deodate (dr<xltfit), sh. and a. Oh. [ad. L. 
ded datum given to God : in sense 2, taken as 
! d ded datum given by God.] 

[ A. sb, 1 . A thing given to God. 

rix6oo Hooker F.ccl. Pol. vn. xxii. $ 4 'Hieir Coibnn . . 

; wherein that blessed widows deodate was laid up. 

2 . A thing given Iw God, a gift from God. 
a 1633 G. Hkruert in Walton Liff(\(ip>)t^ All myTyllies 
and Church-ducs are a deodate from Thee, O my God. 

B. adj. Given by Gwl. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. 248, 1 gather’d np the Deo- 
flate good Cold. 

Deodonmt .drVTu •dr)ri1nt\ sh. [Foimcd .t.s if 
from A L. \leoddrdnt-em^ pr. pple. of ^deodordrCt 
f. tv/Jr-irwPsmcll, OhoUB, on analogy of decolor are : 
sec De- I. 6. (The long d is taken over from 
Oiiour : cf. next.)] A substance or prepar.'ition that 
destroys the odour of fetid eflluvia, etc. ; a deodorizer. 

X869 Rost;oK Eleni. Chem. kj 6 Employed as a disinfectant 
and deodorant. 

Doodorise di) ju dorMz), v. [f. De- II. 1 -I- L. 
odor (JdoUb 1 -l/.E.] trasis, 'JVi deprive of odour, 
esp. of offensive or noisome odour ; to take away 
the (bad) smell of. Also^^\ 

1858 Sat, Re!\ V. 632/1 To defecate and deodorize the 
sewage of I.ondnn. 1^70 Obsertfcr 13 Nov., Liquid portions 
of the .sewage, .wlien deodorised being allowed to flow away. 
fig. X863 Sat. Rev. 203 Sin and wickedness are carefully 
deodorised nnw-n'days before they can get inlo [>rint. 

Hence Deo'dorised, Deo'dorizing ppl. adjs.\ 
also Beodoxisa'tloii, removal of (liad) smell. 

1856 Rngineerll. 671 /j (Scw’age of towns) The deodoris- 
ing sy.stcm has. .achieved a penect success at I^eicester. 
Ibid. 673/x Deodorisation. in its practical .sense, doc.s not 
.simply mean the removal ot offeiLsive smell, but the purificor 
tiun of the water by the abstraction of all extraneous matter. 
CX865 Lethebv in Circ. Sc. 1 . 97/i A bleaching and deodor- 
ising agent. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1870) 226 The dc- 
odorixed tincture of opium. 1876 Haklf.y Mat. Med. xzg 
The essential proprties of chlorinated compounds are bleach- 
ing and deodorising. 

DeO'doruer. [f. Deodobize + -eb.] Some- 
thing that deodorizes ; a deodorizing agent. 

1849 J, F. Johnston F.xper. Agrk, 265 Both .is a fixer of 
ammonia, and as a deodoriser or remover of smells. i 89 > 
Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 2/x The deodorizer is run through a 
.six-inch pipe to the great sewer. 

Deol, -fUl, obs. forms of Dole, Doleful. 
tD 60 *tt 6 rat 6 f V. Ohs. [f. 1 .. deonerdre to 
disburden, f. I)E- 1 . 6 -f onerdre to load, ottus, oner- 
load.] trans. To disburden. 

1683 CocKKUAM, Deoneraie^ to unload, zitei Raleigh*s 
Ghost 80 To deonerate and disburden the body of the 
cxcremental) part of meat and food. 

Daontological (diipntt^Vdjsik&l), a, [f. 88 

Dbontolooy -1C + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
according to deontology. 

<* s8u Bemtham Deontology 1 . 1 . ao I.et the moralist 
regard the great Deontolqgical I..aw, as steadily as the 
1'umsole looks upon the Siin. xUn J. H. Stirling tr. 
SchtuegWs Hist. Philos, (ed. 8> 139 I’he special theory of 
ethical action was completely elaboiated by^e later Stoics, 
who were thus the founders of ail dcontological schemes. 

Deontologilt (dfqmV'lod^ist). [f. Deobto- 
1.00- Y + -iST.J One who treats of deontology. 
a X83S XSxnxwKU Deontology (xZyf^ I. ii. 97 [Itlseparatesthe 
dominions of the Legislator from those of the Deontologist, 

Deontoloffy (dz^pntp lddgi). [f. Gr. Wov, flfOFT- 
that which is binding, duty (neuter of pr. pple. of 
dff it is binding, it bchovea) > -X0710 discourse.] 
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The science of duty ; that branch of knowledge 
which deals with moral obligations ; ethics, 
iSe6 Dbntmam in IVest /(ev. VT. 448 Ethics has received 
the more exprexsive name of a 183a — Ihon- 

tcUgy (18 u) I. ii. a8 Deontolocy or Private Ethics, may be 
coii^ereu the science by which happiness is created out 6f 
motives cxtradegislatonal. 1888 Gi^aunionk Mundi 
vii. (1870) 314 A system which may be called one of dconto. 
logy, or that which ought to be, and to be done. 1883 
AVi . Lex> .s. v„ MedifM diontolt^^ the dutic.i and ri^ts of 
medical practitioners. 

Deoperonlate n. Bot. [f. 

De- I. 6 + L. opemdatus, pa. pple. of opcrculdre 
to cover with a lid: see Oi'Eucu late.] Having 
lost the operculum : see also quuts. 

x866 Trias, Bot.^ fhoptrculatit a term used in describing 
mosses, when the operculum will not separate .spontaneously 
from the .spore-cases. 1883 A>/. Soc. Zfjr., DioptrculaU . . 
Also, without an oijerculuiii. 

l>Mpe*rC1llate, V, Bot. [See prec. and 
-ATE 3. j inir. To Med the operculum. 

Mid. Liverworts with dc<}pcrculaling capsules. 

tDeoppilate td/,p pik»t), v, Med, Obs, [f. 
1)K- II. I + OiTifiATE : in mml. incdic.'il L. deoppi- 
IdrOy f. L. oppihlre to stop up.] trans. To free 
from obstruction ; ahsol. to remove obstructions. 

t6ao Vknnkh Via Recta vii. 134 It . . deoppilateth or vn- 
.stoppeth the veines. 17x01'. Fuller Phann. Extemp. 214 
For Kaisins of the Suii . . dcoppilate iiiorc than M.alaga. 
Ibid, 421 Aperitives ought to. .deuppilate the Interstices. 
So Dao’ppllaAt a.y that removes obstructions; 
DaoppllA'tion, the removal of obstructions ; Da- 
o'ppilatlvo a,y tending to remove obstructions, dc- 
obstruent; sb. a medicine or drug having this 
quality. 

1613 Hart Anat, Ur, 1. ii. 31 Cordiall and deoppilatiiie 
medicines. 1646 Sir T. Hrownk Pseud. Ep. 111. xxii. 163 
It becomes eflrcctuall in deupiinfiuiis. 1684 tr. Bonet'sMerc. 
Cfltupit. VIII. 313 An excellent deoppilativc. 1713 Ir. Pelmet's 
Hist. Drugs I. ifia It is an universal Digestive .ind Deou- 
pilative. 1854 Mavnr Expos, Le.v. 264 Aperient, dcob' 
•struent, deoppilant; np])licd to medicines. 186s Marsh 
Euf;. Lang. Sg 'i'u pnjdiice that salutary deupilation of the 
spleen winch the French hold to be so serviceable tu the 
tii;:tlth of scdenlar>‘ gentlemen. 

Deor, obs. form of Deah, Dkek. 
t])e 0 *rdinat 6 f tr. Obs. [nd. med.L. 
nat-us, f. De- I. 6 + ordindtus ordered. A doublet 
of disordmate.] I’crverlcd from I he natural order ; 
inordinate. 

1613 T. Aii.EsinrRY ,Senn. (1624) 13 I’he Idolatry consisted 
. .in the deordinate intent of the Sacriftcers. 1730 Wf.lton 
Suffer. Son o/(iod II. xxiv, 641 The Principles of a Deordin* 
ate and ICxcessive Seif Love. 

t DoOTdinatOi V. Obs, [f. med.L. verbal type 
*dcordhinrc : sec prec. and -atk 3 trans. To 
pervert from the natural order. 

s888 Nokkis Theory Love 11. ii. ic^ A sensual pleasure 
deordinated from the end. .for which it was designed. 

Deordination Now rare or 

Ohs. [ad. med.ly. deordindtiCm-em (Du C.'ingi’), 
It. of action f. verbal type *deordindre M.disordi- 
iiiirCy Ob', desordener) to ilisordcr, f. Dk- I. 6 + 
ordinore to order, ordin-em order. A doublet of 
disordination.'] 

1 . 1 )cparture front or violation of order, csp. of 
moral order ; di.sorder. 

Ulll Suri', Pf'Pi ry in, ix. 378 I'hc giiilte .iiul the 
dcurdination. 1635 .SiniiES Souics 'CouJ/ . xii. § 3. 166 'Phis 
sheweth us what a wciiulcrfull deordinal ion and disorder is 
brought tipuii mans nature. 1847 J*'-**- Payi.ok Disiuas. 
Popery i. (16861 9^ She refuses to run into the .same excess 
of riot and de-onliiiaiion. 1688 Nokkis Theory Lt^v 11. ii. 
101 Adeordination from the end of Nature, x^x .Manning 
in Dublin Ee?f. Inly 137 It denotes an abuse, an excess, a 
de-oi'dinatioii in human society, 

2. Departure from ordinary or nonnal condition, 
as in fihysical deformity, decomposition, etc. 

x686 Goaij Cclest, Bodies in. iii. 47a A 'I'okeii of the I)is- 
.solution, and a.s it were the Dcordination of the Compoinid. 
Ibid, HI. iv. 505 Under these years, the s.'iiiic Deurdtnaliun 
is found in Animals, I.ambs, Hares, Calves. 

Deore, obs. form of J )eaii a. and thiv. 
De-organize, de-orientalize : .sec De- II. 1 . 
Doorling, deoreling, early ff. Dauj.ino. 

11 Beo'rzum, tk/z;. nome-use. [L. -downwards.] 
Downward. 

1770 J* Clubbr Physiognomy 19 There is the .same stupidity 
• .the same deorsum tendency in the one as in the other. 

DeorwiirBe, var. Deabwouth a. Obs, precious, 
t B 60 *acillat 6 | v. obs. rare- [f. dc- 
osadarf lo kiss warmly or afTcctionately, f. Dk- I. 3 
+ osculdrt to kiss.] To kiss affectionately. Hence 
t Deosoala'tlon, kissing. 

1813 Co«:kf.kam, lo kiss sw eetly. 1658 Piiiturs, 

Deosculation^ a kissing with eagei ne.s.se, a 1699 .STii.i.iNor i., 
(J*X Acts of U'or.Nhip required to be performed to images, 
VI*, processions, genuflections, thurifications, and dcoscula- 
lions. X755 Amory 440 note. 1783 Ainsworth 

L^. Dirt, (.Morell) 1, Deosculation, oscutatio. 

De-08Bify, -ficatlon: see De- II. 1 . 
Baoxidatd (diVksid^t), v, chew. Also 8~9 
deoxy-. [f. Dk- II. 1 + O.xidatk w.] trans. 'Lo 
reduce from the state of an oxide, to remove the 
oxygen from (an oxide or other compound) ; intr. 
to undergo deoxidation. Hence Deo xidated 


1 ppl, a , ; Deo'zidating ppi. a., causing or suffering 
I deoxidation. 

I Si* H. Davy in I)eddoe.H Conirib. Phys, ij- ,Med. Kueiwl. 

'■ 73 rhawxygen is produced, and the nicttils deoxydated. 
i *So8 — ill Phil, Trans. XCIX. 90 Dark brown matter was 
; .separated at the dcoxydating surface. x 8 oi IlATCiiKrTin 
Phil. Trans. XC 1 1 . 66 l*he white oxide . . may lie deoxidated 
to a certain degree. x8^ R, Rki»e P»\Kt. Chem, 10 The 
latter filunie of a blow-pipe] is called oxidating, the funner 
deoxidating. 

Deoxiaation (diVksid;^i‘J.in). [n. of action f. 
prec. vb.] The ^emo^’al of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

*799 Sir H. Davy in Ikddocs Conirib, Phys, «J- Med. 
Kuowl. 70 It is necessary that the tcm|K:rature of dc- 
oxydation be greater than that of oxytiaiion. x8oi Woi.- 
i.ASTON in Phil. Trans. XCI. 430 The pile of Volta deconi- 
jmses water, and produces other cflccts of oxidation and 
de-oxidation. 1883 G. A1.1.KN in Nature 8 Mar. 4W The 
function of a leaf is the absorption of c.irliunic acuf from 
the air, and it.s deoxidation under the influence of sunlight. 

D 60 *zidator. [agent-n. {. Deoxidatk v. : see 
-OK.] A dtMxidating agent or apparatus. 

e sWs J. Wyi.ok in Circ. .SV. I. 396 'a The charcoal is em- 
ployed as^a ileoxidator. 

ll60ZidiZ6 (dtip'ksiddiz), v. Chem, Also 9 
deoxyd-. [f. Dk- II. i + Oxidize.] -Deoxidate. 

*794 DEoxiinxiNii liclowj. x8oo Henry Epit. Chem. 
(1808) 50 Its action is. .exerted in dc-oxidi/ing iHnlics. t8io 
— F. lem. Chem, (1026.1 1 . 533 *l‘he silica, also . . is partly de- 
oxidixed. 1869 E. Tahkks Pract. Ityeieue (ed. 3) 357 
Whether disinfectants act by oxidising, or by ileoxidising. 

Hence Deo'zldlied ppl. n., Deo’zldiBing ppl. a, 
and vbl, sh,\ also D«oxiAiia‘tion, Dco'zidlic- 
ment, Deo'zidiser. 

1794 G. Adams .Vrt/. ^ E.vp. Philos. I. App. sa? The de- 
oxidizing power of the sol.Tr rays. 1805 Lank in Phil. 
Tram. XCV. 283 The deoxiili.sing propeity of light. 1847 
i Craig, Deoxyffizatum, deoxydaiiuii. c i860 Faraday 
; Eorces Nat, vi. ato note^ A colon rl«*.s!> dttoxidiM-.d indigo. 

186a H. .Si'E.NCKK hirst Print . 11. viii. $ 70 Anim.Tls. in .some 
! of their minor processes, are probably deH>xidi/eis. 1877 
j W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. iv. 279 Due to .some de- 
oxidizing process. 

Beoxygenate (d/iF*ksid.^eiic*'t), v. Chem. [f. 
De- II. I + Oxygen \TK v.\ trans. 'l\> deprive 
of (free) oxygen ; also -Deoxidate, Dko.mdizk. 

1799 Kirwan Ess. LS' ilJy dcoxygenaling the vitriolic 
cuiituined in tlie Epsom .s.Tlt. 1804 ' 1 *. Tkoti i- k Drunheuue.\s 
iii. 58 Alkohol certainly dcoxygen.Tte.s the blood in some 
degree. 1808 Sir H. Daw in Phil. Trans, XUV''!!!. 336 
Potassium may partially dc-oxygciiate ilu; earths. 

Hence D90'zy^«nii>t«d ppl. ri., Beo'zyifoiiaUiiir 
vbl, sb. and ///. a. ; also Beozyifena'tloii. 

1799 Sir M, Davy in Reddo«‘S Conirib. Phys. ^ Med. 
Knmol. 86 A dcoxygeiiated alm«.>sphcre. 1803 — in Phil. 
Trans. XCHl. 371 The deuxygenation of skin. 183s Hah- 
nAGE Econ. Manuf, xxiii. icd. 3) 239 An oxygenating or a 
deoxygetuuing flame. 1834 Mks. Somkhviick Contnrf. 
Phys. .Sc. xxiv. (1849)224 'I’lic most refrangihic e-xlreiniiy of 
the spectrum lias an oxyguiii/ing |>ower uiid^ thn other lliat 
of duoxygcnalitig. 1878 Fostkr Phys. 11. i. § 2. 210 'I hu 
onliii.'iry dco.vygeiiation of tlie bkifxl. 

Beoxygenize vdlq>’k^^id,Vin^iz , v. ( hem. [f. 
1 )e- IJ. I i Oxygenize T/.] Deoxygkn.me. 

1881 (iOnthkk in Emycl. Brit. XII. 687/1 Uniil ihc .’lir is 
so much deoxygciiixed as to render a renewal iif it neces- 
sary. 

Deozonize, to deprive of ozone: sec De- 1 L 1. 
Dop, obs. f. Deep; {dep.) abbrev. of Dki'iity. 
t Bepa'ot, //A . Obs, [ad. \.. di’pait tfSyym. 
pple. of depangcre lo drive down, fix into ihe 
I ground, etc.] b Exed down, fastened. 

I 1634 T. JiiHNsi>N Pnrey's Chirnrg. xi. xx. (1678) 2<i3 If 
j the 'vVeapon he s<) depacl and fastned in a Bone that you 
. cannot drive it f tiIi on the oihcr side. 

j Depaganizo, depuiithconizo: sere De- H. i. 

tBzparilt, sb. Obs. rare [f. ]>KrAiNT v.] 
j Painting, jiictorial reprcseitlalion. 

*S ?4 Zepheria xvil in Arh. Carner V. 73 How shall I ileek 
{ iny l«ve in love'-, hahilimcnt And her embellish in a ii:4hl 
i depainlY 

I t Bopftinti //A «. Obs. Foriiis: 3 -.] dopoint, 

I -poynt, 4 6 -paynt, 6 dopaint. [M E. de- 
I peint, a. E. depeinty ])a, pple. of depeindre ( 13 th c. 
j in Hatzf.), ad. L. depitigcre to depict, after E. 

■ pdtuire to paint. After the formation of the verb 
I (.sec next) gradually stqwst ded by the normal dc~ 
painted^ Depicted, jiainted, delineated ; orna- 
mented ; colourctl ; sec the verb. Chiefly as 
pa, pple. 

a im5 Ancr. R. T96 * In manibus ineis descripsi te ’ | Isa- 
xlix. 16]. Ich habbe, he scid, deiK-iiit be in imnc Iiondcn, 
*303 R. Hkl'Nne llandl, .Synue 8739 pey shul be l»;yde yn 
tounilie of sloiic ^Vnd hys ymogc rul feyre dc|R:ynlc Ry^l as 
he were a cors scynl. i* I3a5 E. K. A Hit. P, A. 1 loi, X' co- 
i ondc wern allc of pe same fasoun, I >v|Kiyiil in pei hv. & wedez 
qwylc. 1430 I.Yix;. Chron, Troy 1. v, Viuler flowcr.s dc- 
peynt of siablcne!wn% 11900 Lamelot 1703 Lot chcriie 
them with wordix fair dcp.Tyiil. 1557 Tot tell s Misc (Arb.) 
215 Her handes dcp.Tint with veines all blew ami white, 
t Bepftint (dfi)^' iit), v„ Ohs, or areh. Eorins : 
4-5 depeint, e, -peynt(e, -paynt(G, fl-y depaynt 
(^'^depant, depeint), 6- depaint. [ME. 
depeint-euy f. depeint pa. ]>j)lc. ; t.Tkcn as Eng. repr. 
of E. depeindre (3rd sing. pres, il depeint , : see prec. 
Depeint was connectctl with Depict by the transi- 
tional forms Defeinct, depimt\ 


1. trans. To represent or portray in colours, lo 
paint ; to depict ; to delineate. 

a IMS, 1303 1 .Ace DcfAiNT ///. <*. 1 . f i 3 RS A'uer de L. 2963 
Off red senucl were her bancres, With three gryffounadc- 
iRiyntyd wcl. c 1340 Caw, 4 (»V. Knt, 649 pe kny^t com- 
lychenade In pe more half of his schelde bir ytnimede- 
imyntcd. c 1390 IVilt. Paleme 3573, & berelh in lA blasoun 
of a brit hewe A wel huge werw'ulf wonderW depelnted. 
rz44o(7ei/A Rom, xxxix. 363 (Add. M.S.) He did make a 
wallc white, and with retie Colotire he dcpeynled the Imart 
of the woman. 1570 ft. Googf. Pop. Kiugd. 1. (1880) to With 
crosse depainted brauc upon his backe and eke his brest. 
S604T. Whigiit Passions vi. 294 The Geographers, .depaint 
ill theyr Gardes, .the Countries and Cities adioyning. i 6 S 9 
T. PecKE Parnassi Puetp, 77 Apclle.s could not depaint 
Motion. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i, 326 Those pleased 
the most, where, by a cunning hand. Depeinten {pseudo- 
archaic Pti, ///«*-] was the p.TtiTarch:il age. 

Jig. 1599 Danirl Sonnets 4 No colours can depaint my 
sorrows. 1848 LA. Cari.yi.k ii , Dante's Inferno (1849) 37 
The anguish of the people who arc here below, on my face 
dt^inth that pity, whicn thou take.st for fear. 

2. To depict or portray in words; to describe 
graphically, or by coinpariKon. 

1^8* WvcLir Bible Prof, Ep. iii. 6 t A bishop, whom in 
short sermoun he depeynted. ^ A nr. Takkkr Ps, exHi. 
406 My troublouse stale I did ^roynt. 1664 Makvkll 
Corr. Wks. 1873-5 H* >^7 There nre no words sufficient to 
depaint so real nii affection. 1714 CLw Shtph. IVeek Prol. 
6t Such Ladies fair woti'd I depaint In Roundelay or Son- 
net qii.Tint. 1771-a Baitht'lor{iTfy II. 11 Her lips you 
may in sort dciKiint lly clicirics ripe. 1808 J. Maynk SUIer 
(inn II. fjg Amid the scenes, dupaiiited here. O' love, and 
war, and H(M:ial cheer, 
b. Const, outfforth, 

*553 Short Cateeh, in Liturg. 4 Doc, lufiu. VI (1844) 513 
CoiLst thou yet further depaint urn out that criiigregatiun, 
which thou callest a kingdom or commonweal of Cnrisiians? 
* 57 ® Tim'IE Caluine on Ccn. 333 'J'hc .state of the Church 
i«)iild not be more lively depainted forth. i6aa J. Kkvnoi.i>s 
Hod's RiTCnge M. vi. 42 In tbeir speeches depaInting forth 
the ioyes of hc.ivcii. 1670 G. R. tr, ^ Bttyaiuau's Theat. 

II brld II. 147 Dcpainling tncni out in lively colours. 

3. To set forth or represent, as a painting or 
picture docs. 

> 59 ® VoNG Diana 87 This Kiimptiinus r.il.Tce . . that this 
table iloth depaint viito vs. 1607 Wai kington Opt. (i/ass 
XV. (1664) IH2 This temper.Ttnie must be detminied forth of 
u.s. .acuirtling tu a kind of exigency. ci66o Wiiakion IVhs. 

' if diiin .success bn it which best depaints A glorious 

Cause, Turks arc the only Saints. 

4. To paint or decorate with colours or painted 
figure.*! ; .scmictimc.s, to paint, colour (a surface). 

t i3w Cast, /.tn>e 7»».| pis C’asirl is siker and feir nimuten, 
And is al ilepeynlca w‘-outcn Wip preo Iicowe:* p* wel bep 
.snne. C1400 NIai'Ndkv, (1839) xxvii, 377 Fuire chainbrvs 
ilcpcnitcd all with gold and azure. 14. . Prose Legends in 
.\ngUa VIII. 151 A cote, cleyicynted wip alle ninner of ver- 
tncs flovyshed wip iillc the tioures nf goddes gardens. 
1513 Ukadshanv .S 7 , fVerbutge 1. 1577 ('lollies of guide and 
aiTa.s were hanged in the hull Depaynted with pyctures. 
1530 l*Ai..HGR. 512/2, 1 depiiynte, 1 rolonru a ihyngc with 
cniouis .. 'I'his Icrme a.s yet is mil ndniytted in coineii 
speudie. 1605 (!a.mdkn Rem. 11637) 'Hivy were wont tu 
dej stint thcni.selucs with sundry cotuiii.s. 1708 [sec Df- 

I’AISI 11 ) 1 . 

b. Iransf, nml Jig. To adorn as with painted 
figures. 

t »3»5 Iscc Dkpaint///. ii.p 11374 Chai c»;r Boelh. %i*. i. 

I I I pe ecri.le of pe sierres in alle pc places pel v as be .shyny ng 

iiy^l is depeynted. 138a Wvn.if Lev, xi. 30 A stellioiin, 
that ix .1 werine <Ie|ieyriiid as with .sterris. 1 1450 Crt, of 
Ltwe XV Depciiited wonderly, With many a thousand daisies, 
rede as rose And while aLo. 1509 llAw i s Past. Pleas. 
(i'erey Soc.) 4 A inedowe IidUi gave and glorious, Wlncl:i! 
Flora depainted with ninny a colour, \'on'G Diana 

468 Ia:t now each ineade with flovyers be depainted. Of 
.sundiie colours sweetest odours glowing. 

5 . To stain, distaiii. 

^ *374 Chauckk Troytus v. 161 1, I h.Tvc eke .seyii willi D.rL 
al duywynted. Your lettre. 1600 Faihi ax Tasso 11. xliii. 28 
Few silucr drops her vermilc clicckcs depaint. 

Hence Dopai'nted ppl. n., painted, depicted. 

141^ Lydg. Pilgr, Sonde n. xlvi. (iRsgt 53 Al this erdely 
fyre I.S but thyng depeynted in regard of that other. 1706 
Mavle Itisi. rlcts in Misc, Scat. 1. 18 Ry reason of their 
dc-j^ii(eil Ixxlies. 

1 0epai*nter. Obs. [f. Depaint v. + -i;it ] 
One who or that which depaints, or jmints. 

*5*3 Douglas cKneis xii. ProL 261 Welcum depuyiitar of 
the blomyt niedis. 

fBepai'r, V, Obs. Also depeyre, depoiro. 
[a-OE*. des-, depeire-ry to despoil, f. des-ydi^ (De- 1. 
0) -h -/irf/YV' ;--L. pdordre'. cf. Aitajb, Impaiu, 
and DiMrAYUK w.] trans. To impair, injure, 
dilapidate. 

a 1460 I.vw.ATK Ly/e 0/ our Ladye iCaxton) E. 5, c. 1 ^ R.) 
As the tryed syliier t.s dcpcircd. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 
II. xxii, Na wretchis word may depair ijoiir hie name. 1513 
riMAD.siiAwr -SV. IVerburge 1. 338 The corp.s hole and .xouiule 
was funde, verely. .Nothyng depaired that iher coude be 
seen. 1568 T. Howell .‘Irn. /Iw///«;>(i879) 63 Depaire u** 
Church, nor auncient acte, in building be not sloe, 
t Bepa'lmate* v. Obs, rare - [L ppl. stem 
of L. depot mare y f. De- f palma palm of inc hand.] 

‘ To giuc one a box on the tare * (Cockcram 1625 • 
fBapaUCB. Obs, rare [a. F. dipens (in 
1 2 th c. dtspans^y ad. L. dispens-umy or F. dipense 
ill 1 3 th c. despanscY ad. 1.. dispensa : see Dihfenne 
sb.] Payment, disbursement. 

riMp Paper Roll iu -irdRep. Hist MSS.Commiss.vjg/x 
Whicli he complesibeu wiihoutc other payeiiients of Fy- 
nauiicc, rauticeouii, or depance. 

26* -2 
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f X)6pftrfty'llf Oh. fare. [x!i.OV, dcsfareil , 
difl'crcut, tlissimilar, f. Djs* + /rtr^i/likc, i 

of the same Icind = I’r. farcihj Sp. parejo^ It. pane- | 
r/iftf:— Koin. *pariiulo- dim. of J^. /«>* equal.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, diverse. 

1413 liViifr. .Sinoh’ 1. x. (1859) 7 There lien here 

many dj’uvrse pilgryines dqurayll of hnbyte. 

t DapaJ^eU'i inUrJ. Oh. [a. OF. phrase de 
par Dieu, by the aiilhonty, or in the name, of God.] 

In God’s name ; by (iod: used as nii asseveration. 
rzs90 Hektt i.^sa in S. Eng, Ltg, 1 . 145 Nov de p.’irdcn^ 
[MS. Hart. S377 deperdeus] quath he pope, doth ase :)c 
hahbeth i-koii^t. C1374 Ciiauckr Troylus 11. 105S Quod 
'IVoylus, (lep.ardcii, y a*;sente. c X380 Sir Errumb. 1453 ‘ Wej 
drp.irdiuiix' qu.'i)> |'C kynj; * ne schal he no^ K«« al-onc.' 
1634 W. Cartwkiciit Ordinary 11. ii. in H.izl. Dodshy XII. 
;34o [on/j.J J)u|iurdicu, You snyh mine old years, .sans fail, 

I wene yon bin A jatigler .*ind a gulierdis. 

+ Depa'rdoil, v. Oh. [f. Dr* + Paudon v. : 

perh. after party depart.^ tram. To excuse, forjjive. 

1501 Hury Wills (1850) 90, I will that my tenaj'nis . . 
be depardond of half of all ihcr rents that x.'ill be due on 
to me to the Mycnelim'sse after my decc-ssc. 

Deparo'chialize, nonec-wd. [f. De- 1 1 . 1 
> PAKOcni.u.iZE 7 a] trans. 'I'o deprive of paro- 
chial character, llencc Beparo'ohUUiing' vbl. 
sb. and ///. a . ; also Depiurocliiallsa'tion. 

x86t Sat. Rctk XIII. zii/i Wo must nut think of turuing 
nn iintiaSNable ditch into a pil^^allle road, fur fear Knglaiul 
should thereby be ‘dcparoLhiuli/ed'. /AiV/. 21 i/a The new 
formula of dcparochiali/alion. //■»/., The ' deparochializing * 
cry will . . do equally well for both. { 

t Beparo'cMate, v. oh. uoHcc-wd. [f. De- j 

1 . 2 f L. paroehia parisli + - ate ; after de/alr/aU.] - 
ifftr. To depart I'lom one’s own parish. 

176* Footk Orators 1. Wks, 1799 I. 196 'riic culture of our 
laiidb will sustain an infinite injury, if such a number of 
peasuius were to ilep.'irochiate. 

Depart (<i/i>rLMt), v. Also 7,-6 departe, ci-fi 
deperte, 6-7 .SV. depairt. Pa.pple. 4-5 dopart(e, 

6 Sc. depairt. [a. OF. depart ir \dcpp-y desp-^ 
dip) I’r. depart ir, Sp.. P^. dc parte r, despar ter. 

It. r//-, dis-partircy spartirCy Rom. compound of 
de- or <//>- {des-) ^partlrty for L. dispertlre to divide, 
f. Djs- ^partlre to part, divide. Sec Dk- I. 6.] 

1 . To divide or part, with its derived senses. 
tL trans. To divide into parts, dispait. Ohs. 
xm R. Gi.ot’C. (1724) 194 Hit ueftaitede vorsl her ost as 
in foure partye. 1387 'I'hkvisa I/igdcn 1 Rolls) I. 27 pis 
werke 1 departe and dole in seuene hookes. c 1400 Mai.’ndkv. 
(Roxb.) xi. 43 pe lerdc of Moyses, with |»e whilk la* departid 
Kccd .Sec. t'1430 l.vnc. Min. Poems (Perry .Soc.) 219 
Uepartc ihy tyme pnuleiitly on thre. 1551 'I’urmi-r Herbal 
I. ostiS) H jva, 1 .CUCS .. \ery deply indenlyd, euen to the 
very Ayoewes whirhc depart the my»lc Icucs. 

tb. intr. 'J‘o divide, become divided. Obs, 1 
x^ Trkvjsa Hidden (Rolls) 1 . 6^1 pe Kode. see I/', r. Arabian 
Sea] strecclieb and departed In tweic mouthus ami f-ees, 
pHt min is i-clepeii I’erdciis . . hat o|»er is i-dcjicd Arahicus. 
1548 77 V'icAKY Annt. v. fiSSSt 37 [The sinews] depart 
agayiu: into two, and edte gocth into one eye. 
t C. Her. .See Diciwiited 2. Ohs. 
t 2 . tram. To divide or jiarl among persons, 
tic. ; to dislribule, partition, deal out ; to divide 
with others, or among themselves, tti share ; some* 
limes (with the notion of division more or less 
lost, as ill Deal v.) to liestow, impart. Obs. 

ii 1340 HAMi-fii K Psfilterxxi. 18 pai dcp.irtid to pairn my 
clathes. 1388 Wvci.ii- Prim. xx. 24 Sum men dcp.'irtcu her 
own ihiugis, .’ind hen maad ri 4 ;lu;rc. i 1430 l.viio. Hochas i 
X. (i'544) 21 a, This Kingdom . . .Should haue he de|iarti’d nf 
riylit l>ctwene us Iwrin. 1483 Caxton Gold. Ing. yth/j 
ihoii hauehnt lylyl, yet siiidyc iii qyue. ind todeparte iherof 
gladly. < 1530 H. RHoniiS Nnriurem Pahofs Jik. 1 iS6S.» 
10^1 He content to deparle to a iu.m wylling to Icarne suchc 
I hinges as lliou knowest. 1557 N. 'J', (Genev.) yohnxw. 24 
Ihey departed my ruymcnt ainoug llit ui. 158a N. I.ichh- 
I iKiJilr. idistanhoiasConf^. E. Ind. 55,, 1, He departed with 
him both money and^ other rewards, zt^i Rvliq. Wotton. 

23 He cuuld ikfiart his afTecti 1.111 hetw*een tw’u exireines. 

tb. To deal ; blows;. Obs. rare. 

<1477 Caxton yason i6h, Wh.Tii the kyng apiicrccyued 
that Jason departed suche strokes, 

tc. al>sol. To share, partake [with a jicrson in 
a thing). Obs. 

f 1440 Gemrydes 3418^ I .shall . .in wurdiipite the avaunce, 
And largely departe with the also. 1499 Plumpfctt Corr. 

T 37, 1 am willing to dcfsTit with him in laiuls in gtn^ds. 
>549 CovKROAi.E Erasm. Par, 3 Cor. viii. 14 Whyles eclie of 
you departeth with other, so that ncythcr of you lackc 
anyc thyiig. 

t 3 . tram. To put asunder, sunder, separate, 
part. Ohs. 

f*97 R. Gi.oi'c. (1724) 466 King l.owis .. And Kliaiiore i.s 
•luerw, vor kunmlc dejrarted were. 1393 Gowk R (.'<»«/: II. 

1^9 'rhiit deth .shiild us deparle ailwo. r'Z4oo Macnhev. 
(1839) iii. 16 .\ gret Hille, lhat men {.Icpcii Olympus, that 
di*p.Ttteth Maredniiye and 'rrachyc. c 1400 Lan franc's 
( irurg. 265 Departe liitli ke toukand pcflcischof pegomis. 
1483 Ca.xi ON do la Tour i) i, That g*,)d hath ioyuctl man { 
may not depmte, 11530 l.u. Hi-knkk.s Artb. Lyt. Ury!. j 
(18141 67 'J 'here began a great ami a sore bat.Tylc bet wenc ■ 
thc.Kc two knightes. And Arthur ilyal his paync. .to dep.Tit 
thciii. is^-9 I Mar.* Pk. Com. Prayer. Matrimonyy Till 
d^Uh vs deparle \alUi. i66i to do parti. 1601 DownJ. Earl 1 
Huntington ii. ii. In Mn/l. DMy VIII. 134 'Jlu; world ! 
shall uat depart ns till w«; <lie. a 1677 Harrow .Serw. (i8roi , 
I. 109 The closest union here cannot last longer than till 
death u-> depart. 


t b. To sever or separate (a thing) /row 
(another\ 

>340 Hameolk Pr. Const. 3710 pai cr . . Departed halel^r 
fra pe IxKly of Cri.ste. ciefifo Lau/rancs Cirurg. 10 It is 
unpossiblu to departe bn qualttecs from badieR. Ibid. 142 
Whanne u nienihrc is cfepertid from pe bodi. i5a6'J‘iNi>Ai.K 
Rom. viii. 39 ' 1 0 departe fso Ckan.mkr and 1557 Geneva ; 
Rhcm. and 1611 .separate] us from Goddus love. >574 I-Iyli. 
Planting 78 You must translate them, and depart them 
firiher from other, sjjpo .Spknser /*. (). n. x. >4 Which 
Seuerne now from lx}griH doth depart. 

t c. To separate in oerceplion or thought ; to 
ilisccrn apart, distinguish. Obs. 

r 1380 Wycme aw. Wks. 111 . 340 A.s pes pree |wrsones of 
GoduenoGod . .so alie dtslcs aiuTwerkcs ofpe'rtinitc niainot 
he departid from oper. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gf. 248 We . . liad 
egally departed his good dedc.H ami his cuyL e 15x0 Mokk 
Piaa Wks. 2/a Straunge tokens . . departing (as it wer) and 
. .seuering the cradic.s of such spcdalf chyidren fro the com. 
pany of other of the common .sortc. 

t d. intr. To sojwalc, make separation. Obs. 

..« 3 W Wyclif Isa. lix. a ^ourc wickednesses han departid 
bitwixe 30U ami ^oui-c God. t4|8o Ca.xton Poser. lirit. 8 
The .Seuarti dcjxirtcd .suintyiiic bitwenc Engloud and Wales. 

1 0 . Old Chem. To separate a metal from an 
alloy or a solution. 

1704 J. Harris I.ex. Techn. s. v., Dc|»art farther, .nid get 
your .Silver out of the Aqua Furtis. 1751 Cham hers Cycl. 
S.V., The water of the first recipient .serves for the first opera- 
tion of departing, ami the rest for the .suIjM-iiiicnt ones. 

t4. tram. To sever, break off, ilisstilve (a con- 
nexion or the like). Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 804, 1 have wel lever ever to 
sufire woo. Than I departe the love bytwix yow tuo. < >400 
. J/p/. Lidl. 70 Mari.Tge mad in prid ft ferd ilogrc . . is .so 
conferiiiid pat it itiai not be departid. 1470 85 Mai.okv 
Arthur viii. xxxviii, Ve dep.Tited the tone bitwenu me and 
riiy wyf. 15. . Racket Treas.o/ Amoilis 274 So sweete and 
so faithfull aconjunciiuiican not be departed without a great 
heart breaking. >579 Tw a'NE Phisicke agst. Fortune it. Ivii. 

2 J3 b, With staues to depart their nightly conflictes. 

t b. intr. i for rejl.) Of a connexion, etc. ; To 
he .severed, dissolved, or broken off. Ohs. 

1375 HARRorR Hmce. 11. 169 Thu.sgat maid thai thar aquen- 
taiice 'lliat iieuir sync..De)).Trtvt quhill thai lyfTaiul war. 
>377 I.ANi;!.. P. PI. H. XX. 138 Thannc cam coueily.se . . Fur 
a mantel of menyuero, he made lele matrimonyc Departeii ar 
<]cth cam, ami deitois shuptc. >5x3 I.u. Hlrner.s Ftoiss. I. 
l.xxxi. 103 Than the by-ishopiie sayd, Sir.s, than our company 
shall dciiarl. 

11. To go aixirt or away, with its dtTived scn.<ics. 

The |)erfect ten.sc.s (intraus.) were formerly formed with 

be : cf. is gone. 

t 6 . intr. To go asunder ; to part or separate 
from each other, to take leave of each other. Obs. 
rxxffo .y. Eug. Log. I. 121/527 So demrtede pc court po, 
and cuereth t».> is In drou). c 133P K. Hki’NNK Chron, (i8io) 

5a In hif pei dcr<artcd, HarJkiiout home went. <; 1500 
NuPUrmvn Maid 33 , 1 here you sayc farwel : nay, nay, we 
departe not soo .*40?ic. i6ot Hm.i.ANO Pliny II. 208 'J lu*. 
putrifaction of the fle.sh ready to depart from the bone. 
a 1605 Mo.ntoomehik Misc. Poems xxvix. 12 Adtiii non; be 
Ireii non, Sen that we must depairt. 1641 Hinhk y. Bruen 
xlii. 133 So l«)th wee weie to deptirt asunder. 

6 . inlr. 'I'o go away [ from a pcrsmi or place! ; 
to lake one’s leave. (The current sense, but chiefly < . 
in literary use ; to depart from ^ to leave, i 

a 1x25 |scc Dri'.srtinc; xH. sb. 4!. e 1340 Cursor Af. 1189 1 
(Kaiif.) He pat we fra )»e depart \earlior texts iwrij, 
«rx^ Hami'Oi.k Psalter vi. 8 Deparlis fra me all pat 
winies wickediics. < 1477 Caxton yitsum 68 He de.parled 
out of teijiph: .Tiid alw from AiIkihs. 1526 Tinh.m.f. 
yohn xvi. 7 Yf I deparle, 1 w'ill .sende him vnto you. 
1547 8 Ovdrc of CoMtuvnion 16 'I'heii .shall the I'licsic., 
let the people dc|xTri. 1697 DKVOtN Virg. Georg, in. 818 
'J'hc l.eiirned J. caches in De.sr»air depari . 1841 Lane .-trii/’. 
Rts. 1. 113 .She then s;iid to him, Ilejiait, ;ind return not 
hither. 

b. 'I'o .set out on a journeys set foilh, start. 

( )pp. to arnve. (Now conimoiily to leave.) 

1: 1489 Cax HiN .S'oMues qf. lymoii i. 52 Whan the mornyng 
cairn*, ricparied well erly from Parys the .sayd Guitnelon and 
his fel.Twe.s, X 54 « H.vi i. Chron. 208 h, He entered the .ship 
with the »>ther, which were redy to di p.nt. 1625-6 Purch.vs 
Pilgrimes II. iijfJi 'J'he Negiii was departed And every 
man hastened to follow after. 1792 M ks. C. S.mitii Pesmond, 

J [ I. Cl In case the Duke .should Im: dcixirted, he directs her 
instantly 10 set out for Paris. 1817 W. Sklwvn Law Nisi 
Pnus (cd. 4) 11 . 969 If the ship <lid^ not depart from 
Pnrtsnuniili with convoy. Timedcdde. The train departs 
at 6. JO. 

+ c. 'Fo go away to or into (a place) ; to go 
forth, pass, proccetl, make one’s way. Obs. 

e 1400 Lan/ranCs Cirurg. tMS. A) 305 To defemfe pat 
mater .schal nut dep.Trtc into al pc lyme. 1586 H. Yuuno 
Gutir.:.o's t ir. Conv. iv.227 He had a de.sire to depart home 
to his lodging. 1611 Bifu,K Matt, ii. 13 'J'hcy departed into 
their ownc countrey another way. 

t d. To depart ones way ; to go one’s way. Obs. 

*535 CnvEkuACK 1 Esdras ix. 51 Departe youre wayc tlicn, 

& eate the best, drynkc the xwctc.st. 

7. intr. To leave this world, decease, die, pass 
away. iNow only to depart from this . life.,) 

>501 Bnry Wills (1850) 85 My Innly, if it liaopvt me to dc- 
jiartc w*in vij. mylc of gret Hcrkchainstede, to be bury'cd ihcr. 
1526 Tinimck Lnke'xx. 29 Lords, now leltest thou thy 
scruauiU ilcpartc in peace. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 

576 Coiistaiiiiu.s dcparlit in KI>orac throw Infirinitiu. 1576 
Fi.kming Panopi. Epist. 39 That Marcellus a little before 
day, was departed. 1605 Stow Annates 39 He departed 
tjiil of this life al Yorkc. ^ 1702 J. Logan in Pa, Hist. .Soc, 
Mem. IX. 94 , 1 went to visit him the day lieforc he departed, 
01862 P#ucKLE Cnnlis. (1869) 111 . iv. a?; When a Scotch 
minister departed from this life. 


8 . irans. To go away from, leave, quit, forsake. 
Now rare, exc. in phr. to depart this life ( 7 ). 

c'1340 Cursor Rf. 20266 (Ur. Mus, MS.) Rewe 011 vs, 
departe v.s noup. 1536 in W, H. Turner Seleit, Rec. Oxford 
138 Nicholas More i>aid for the wine and departed their 
conqiany. 1548 Ham. Chron. 1x4 Ail the Wekshenicn were 
commaunded . . to tiepart the tonne. 1597 Hooker kUcl. Pol- 
V. i. (ifiii) 186 The soules of men departing this life. >647 
N. Hacon Disc. Gor't. Eng. i. lix. (1739) ua No Clergyiuttii 
or other may depart the Realm, without the King's Licence. 
171a Addison Spect. No. 517 § i Sir Roger de (.’ovcrlcy 
i.s dead. He departed thi.s life at his house in (he country. 
1734 ir. Rollin' s Anc, Hist. (1827) II. 11. ia6 Jugurtha was 
rommanded to depart Italy. 1839 Keigiiti.ky Hist. Eug. 
11 , 3t The clergy were ordered to depart the kingdom. 
i86x Dickens Ct. Expect. xx.\iv, Mrs. J. Gargery had de- 
parted this life on Monday last. 

+ 0. To send away, dismiss. Obs. 

>484 Caxton Chivalry 73 Charitc. .ilcpartcth euery vyce. 
e >500 Chron. Or. Friars I'Caindein 28 'I’he Kynge . . made 
them grete chcre and .so departyd them home agayne. >6x4 
KAi.EitiH Hist. World Pref. 27 The nliolUhcd ixirts arc 
departed by simitt degrees. 

1 10. intr. To start, spring, come forth, or Issue 
from ; to come of, Obs. 

6 x477 Caxton yason 56 b, By theyr conntciiauiice and 
babyfements . . they Ijen departed from noble and goode 
lions, citfiia’— Blanchard) n xliv. 173 Of churles,Whe 
man and wytf, can departe 1100 goode friiytc. 

11 . intr. [tramf. and from 6.) To withdraw, 
turn aside, diverge, deviate ; to desist (from a course 
of action, etc.). To depart fmn ; to leave, abandon ; 
to cease to follow, observe or j^ractisc. 

>393 Gowkk Conf. III. 103 'I'he. .Nile. .Departeth fro his 
cours and faileth Into the see Ale.xandrinc. x53$Covkri)ale 
Prox\ iii. 7 Keare y_ Lorde and dep.irtc from euell. >590 
.Si'KNskk F. Q. mi. ii. 41 Shainefiill liistcs . . which deirart 
From course of ii.Ttiire. 1651 Hoiuies 111. xl.^255 
It was not with a design to depart from the worship of (Tn^. 
1732 Hkrkeli-Y Ah iphr. vii. § 24 'I’hcy depart from received 
opinions. 1867 Freeman Norm. Com/. (1876) I. App. 673 
1 he fourth narrative departs in several inq^rtant points 
from the Chronicles. 1893 'Times \C\. 27/t Dis- 
inclination. .10 depart from the long-e.stahlishcd practice. 

III. tl2. Depart with. a. To take leave 
of; to go away from. (Cf. 5 , 6 .) Obs. rare. 

1502 Ord. Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) l. iii. 22 Cursed 
^ datitpned .spyrite, departe than forth with this creature. 
1563 Foxe a, tj* . 1 /. 763 h, And so de^iarted I with them. 

fb. To part with; to give up, surrender; to 
give away, bestow. ( Cf. 2 .) Obs. 

^1485 Digby.lfysf. (1882)111. 102 O ye gootl fathyr of grete 
de^rc, thus to departe with your ryches. 1595 Siiaks. Jahn 
II. i. 5C1J lohn. . Hath willingly de|mrtcd with a part. >642 
Perkins Trof’. Pk. i. § 47. 21 Shec hath departed with her 
right hy the founfment. 1792 Chum a:. Amer. Law Reg. 
11872) 41 The officer had a lien on the cattle. On receipt 
I do not consider that the officer wholly departs with that 
lien. 

1 13. .So Depart firom, in the same sense (12 b). 
X548CRANMKR Cateeh. 81 h, Neylher by thrcatiiyng, .cause 
him to depart from any portion of his gorxlcs. 1612 1\ 
'I’aylok Comm, Titus i. 5 With what diffimiltiL* depart they 
[stones] from their naturall roughner.se? x68i Hi:rnkt 
Ilist.Rcf. II. 88 'l*he inferior clergy departed from their right 
of lieing in the House of Commons, 
t Depart, Oh. [a. F. depart (i3lh c. in 
Godef.), f. dJparlir to Dm’AKT. Partly treated a.s 
directly from the English verb; cf. the sbs. leave, 
return, etc.] 

1. The act of departing, dcj)artiire. a. Parting, 
sejiaration. b. Departure from this life, de.'ilh. 

' * 33 ® ^^rth. 6- Merl. 4530 For dejiart of his fclawcs, And 
f(»r her men that wereii y-sfawc. x^ Si-enser F. {K m. vii. 
20 'Fhat lewd lover tlid the most laiiieiit For her dep.ait. 
fi^i Siiaks. ’Two Gent. v. iv. 96 Al iiiy depart I gauu tliis 
Iriiigl vnto Iuii.i. ztoi — ■ 3 Hen. V/. 11. i. no When your 
braue Father breatlvd his latest gaspc, 'I'ydings . . Were 
brouglit me of your Lossi*, and his l)vpart. 16^2 H. More 
Song of Soul 11. 11. 11. xAxviii, The plantall hfes depart. 
1724 Ram.sav ’I'ead. Misr. (1733) I. 99 For her dep.irt iny 
heart was snir. 1840 Sportsman in Irel. 6 Scotl. if. iv. 71, 
'i'hc sahnoii having long since made his depart. 

2. Old Chem. The separation of one metal fiom 
another with which it is alloyed. 

a 1626 lUcoN i J.), 'I'hc chymists liavc a liiiuor called water 
of dejiart. x686 W. IIamres tr. Lemerys Course Chytn, 
(ed. a* 79 'I’he Depart, or nartinj^ of Metals, is when a Di.s- 
.sulvcnt (|uits the Metal it had dissolved to betake itself unto 
another. >70^; J. Hahki.s Le.t, y‘(r^N..s.v., A certain Opera- 
lion in Chyinistry is called the Depart, because the Particles 
of Silver arc made by it to dejiart from Gold when they were 
before melted together. 1751 CtiAMniui.H CycL, Depart, 
a method of refining, or sci^aruting gold from silver hy means 
of .Tqiia fortis. . . if you again filtrate this water, and pour un 
it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have another depart, the 
calamine precipitating to the bottom. 

t Depa'rtable, -ible, a- Ohs. [a. OF. de- 

partable (i.vMth c. in Godef.), i. depart-ir yh.\ 
•sue -BLE. The form in -ihle follows analogy : 
cf. I., partibilis from parlirt.] 

1. That may be parted or separated ; separable. 

1377 l.ANGi.. P. PI. B. XVII. 26 pc 'I'rinite, Thrc personcs in 

imrcclies Uepartablc fro other, And alle pre but o god. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. ii. 282 Ri^t of vee is dyuers and 
dcpartable fro the rijt of lordschip. 14^153® Mvrr. eur 
Lndye 104 Yf eny of them were departame from other. 

2. That may be, or is to be, divided or dislri* 
buted; divisible. 

[129a TlKirToN 111. viii. § 4 Qe le heretage .soit dcp.Trtable 
entre touz Ics enfauntz.] XM3 Ca/h. Angl. 96 Dcnartiabylle, 
diuisiHlis. 1535 Act 97 Heu. VUI^ c 96 1 35 Landert. .10 
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lie clc(iartecl and departable nmoiiKes issues and hcires males. 
*574 Littletm*s Tenures 1 39 h, Tiic wliiche tenemeiues be 
departable among the brethren, 1741 T. Robinson CaveT 
kind ii. 36 They bad ulwaya been dcjiartiblc. 

tl)epa*rtal. Oh. ran. [f. DErAux v. ^ -al, 
after arrivai.'j Dqrarturo. 

i8s3 Galt Kntail 1. xi. 82 When my father took his 
dcpartal to a lictter world. 1835 •—in TaiCs Ill, 
393 ^abing of my deparial from Glasgow. 

t liepaTtance. Oh. {^.OY.dcpartance^l. 
ikpartlr : sec -anck.] Departure. 

*579 4 * Iwt. N. C. (Surtees) 15, 1 will, that after the 

departence of this mortal liflf. .my Ixidie be buried. 159a 
Wyklky Artnork 61, I license crauu fur this departaunce. 
‘t*Depa*rte. In phrase lay a departc (? error) 
for lay aparte^ lay aside. 

^1489 Caxton Blanchardyn iii. 17 All rewthis layde a 
dimarte, as well for his fnder a.s for Ins modre. 

Departed ((ifpa'jtcti), ppl. a. [f. Dhpaut v. 
^ -KPI.] 

fl. Divided into parts, etc. : see Dei*ai(T v . 1, 2. 

i. vM CifAUCKK Pars, T. f 81^8 1, U.) Kythcr thay forlctin lu'.r 
cuntessours al utterly, or ellis thay departen here sch rifle 
ill divers places ; but suthely such departed schriftc hath no 
mercy of God. 1463 linry 1 /''///* G850) 36, 1 beqwetlie .. 
a tloubyl ryng departyd of gold, with a ruby and a turkeys, 
i* 2. Separated, p-irted ; severed from the main 
body, schismatic, apostate ; in Ifer. separated by 
a dividing line Pauty a.). Oh. 

*439 C’tks.s Warwick in /y E. IPi/k (1BS2) 117 A .Skochen 
of iiiyn Amies dcpnrtyd with my lordys. c isix ist 
/>L Anter. (Arb.> Inlrod. 31/1 These ketters. .is departed of 
the holy Komus chynrhe. 1633 Kari. Mani:h. .d/ Motuio 
(1636) 14 If wee consider Death aright, It is but aVlcparicd 
iireath from dead earth. 

3. I'hat has departed or gone away; |»agt, bygone. 
1551 Hl’Lof.t, Dejiartcd, dissifits, ^raifryitns. 1845 J. 

.Sai’mjkrs CAhinct Pictures 20 Antiquity and departed 
gri’.^incss. 

4. spec. That has departed tliis life ; deceased. 
i503'4 Act 10 lieu. 17 /, c. 25 Pieam., l.yfe [is] as uii- 

uert.aync to sucli as survyve as to them now departed. 1599 
H. JoKsoN AV. iUan out 0/ Hum. v. iv, Shedding funereal 
tears over bis dep.irled ilog. 171J Addison Sf^ect. No. 419 
r 1 Magiemns, Deiiiuiis, and departed Spirits. 1863 Faw< 
i;k j 1 Tol. F.c.on. 111. ii. 311 The wurk.s of a dejuirted arli.st. 

b. In this sense often used absolutely, the departed 
sii/jiy. and pi .) ; cl. deceased. 

1722 Woi.i.ASToN A’ £,'/(<,*■. ix. 308 The seats and circiiin- 
.stance.'; of I he diqwirtcd. 1794 Mils. Radci.ii itk h/yst. 
i^dolpho ii, A prayer for the soul of the departed. 1875 
Mannino Mission H. (ihost ix. 249 The Catholic Church. . 
cherishes with loving memory all her departed. 1887 Howf.k 
/Kneid \t. 220 The depnrti d is placed on the funeral bed. 
Departer * (d/pautai). [f. Dki'AUT v. + -ku 1 : 
probably n. OF. departeur (iifim. case orig. dc- 
pariirCi obj. departeor\ I. dtpariir to DtrAiiT.] 
tl. A divider, di.slrii)Utor ; discerner. Ohs. 

138a Wvci.iF Luke xii. 14 .A ! man, wdio ordoynede me 
doinesm.in, ether dcparltr, on :iou? — Ilehr. iv. 12 'I'he 
word of God is. .doparicr or dciiwr of thouvis and inlcn- 
lioun.sof hertis. ^1400 A pot. I,oU. 61 lie Is nut urdcind 
juge lie depaiTar vp on men. 

1 2. Old Chem. (.)nc who separates a metal from 
nil alloy ; a refiner of gold or silver. Cf. Pautkii. 

1656 Ih.orNT .s.v, Junour, I'iiiours of Gold .'ind 

.Silvi’.t . . Afct] 4 H(eii.l 7. ca. a. 'I'hcy be also called 
J'artors in the same place ; soiiit timcs /hpariers. 

3. One who separates or secedes Iroui a tiody or 
cause ; a sccedcr. (Now mergctl in sense 4.) 

X586 Kkwnk niaz. Centric 311 .\ tlcuarler from his C.ap- 
layitfts Banner. x8ao Extiminer Iso. 652. 644/1 Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, another of the departurs. i8te Pnsi-.v 
Min. I'roph. 61 They are all denarters, i.c. . . before they 
were cast nut visilily in the body, they* departed in mina. 

4. One who departs or goes away. 

1673 O. Walkkr_ Education 2'J3 The Patron leavclh the 
rest and ac'companielh the Hepartcr. 1705 Co/. Eec. i'euu- 
syiv, II. 2jr An Act almut Dcpartersoiit of this Provintr. 
X747 Franklin Aax Wks. 1840 III. 13 The hurry and di.v 
omer of dcp.'irtcrs, carrying away their effects. 
tDopa'VtOV^* Oh. (.sul'st. iLse of AF. 

departer (Britton iir. iv. 25) OF. departir i)res. 
inf. to depart, departing.] DErAUTCiiK 6. 

x 5 a 8 CoKK On Litt, A dejiarter in despight of llu; 
Court . . when the Tenant or Defendant after appearance. . 
niakea departure in despight of the Court ..It is called 
a retraxit, 1751 Cn ambf. k.s Cw /., DcPai lure or Jhparter^ 
HI law, a term properly applied to a person, who first plead* 
ing one thing in bar of an action, and that being replied to, 
he waves it, .and insists on something different. 
Departible, var. form of Depaktable Obs. 

^ pepa*rtinff, vbl, sh. [f. Depakt v , + -ino *.] 
The action of tiie verb Dkpaut, in various senses, 
tl. Division (in various senses); distribution, 
sharing. Ohs. 

/X1340 IIampole /^jf/»//<>*cxxxv. 13 He departyd h« redd 
^ce Ml de[>artynjges. c 1380 Wva-iF IPks. (i88o) 81 In dc- 
{Kirtyiig of mentis to whom Fit hem likih. xjBa 1 Cor. 
Ml. fi Departingls of worchiiigis. 1398 '1 mbvisa Barth. l)e 
/*. R. XV. xlvi. (1495) 504 Dsdiiiacia is a prouynce of Grece 
by oldo departyiige of londc. e 1449 Pkcock KePy. 407 
In suiniue cuntreis the departing was mad other wi.se and 
into iij mriies. r 1450 Aierliu 236 Ech man tokc at his 
wille of tnat hyin liked, and made noon other departyn^c. 
* 5*3 I^ot;ci.As AEneis vi. I*r«)l. 90 The sted of fell tunnenli.s 
With stsir departingis. 1599 Hakluyt P'oy. 11 . 1. 93 In dc- 
partmg of the bootic. 

t 2. Mcp.iration. Obs. or arch. 

« lytoR’.A/is. 9i2And inakith motiy depart yng Mytwconc 
knyght and his ewetyng. c 1340 Cursor M. 895 ' Fttirf..t F ra 


J>is day sal deiwrtynge be for*S(^ betwix woinmou and |ic. 
exsfin Apol, Loll. 7a Be ware of making of m.iri.agts, & of 
diuorsis or departingis. 1530 Palnck. 2x3/1 Departynge 
of man and wyfe, repudiattOH^ iiiuorse. 1^3 Skaks. 3 
lien. / 7, n. vi. 43 A deadly grone like life and deaths dc- 

C .arting. 18^ 5 M. Arnold Poems^ Patted Leaves, Al this 
liter departing. 

t b. comr. Place of separation ; division, boun- 
dary. Obs. 

14^-70 Hk, Quintessence 5 And Fat cr)icly watir wolo fii si 
come out Fiit is ill |;c neckc, and >0 til it be come out vnto 
Fc depmtingc bitwixo it and Fc ‘luintc e.ssciice. 

8. The action of leaving, taking ones leave or 
going away; departure. (In early use 'leaving 
eacli other, separation*, as in a. Now rare or 
Obs . ; rcplact:d by Depabthie. ) 
a iaa3 Ancr. R. 2x0 pis was his driweric Fct he bilcuuedc 
.'Mul Juflmin ill his depurtunge. x^ Hampoi.k Pr. Cotnr. 
6113 pe day of dcparlyiig fra God away, c Ciial'cfk 
0/ Law's T. 162 TJic day is come of him dcpnrty'iig. 
j I48 x~9o limvard liouseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 186 At iny Lordes 
j departynge from T.(Uuloii. c 1500 Three Kine^sSous 73 Athis, 
my frciide, the tyiiie is i onic now of oure depaityng. 1844 
Mm.tdn yudQu. 118511 335 Not ..the mis-bclccving 

of him who departs, but the dcparliug of him who inis- 
hclccvs. 

tb. -Dfil’AUTUUF. 2 b: decease, death. Obs. 
1388 WvcLiK 2 Tint. iv. 6 J'hc lyiiie of my dep.'irtyng is 
1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 486 How King Donald 
w.'is crownit . . and of his worthic Deidis . . and hw Depart* 
ing. x533 Ur. Hall Mcdit. .y Vows, AV//118511 87 

It calls us . . to our pre]iaratioii, fur our own depaiting. 

attrih. a x6i8 Kalf.igh Kent, (1664) 114 If you were laid 
upon your deiianing bed. 

t e. ft*. Departure from a given state or course ; 
falling away; secession, de;;<Ttion, npost.asy. 

XS*8 Tindalk 2 These, ii. 3 l\xi tpt theic cume a depfirt* 
yngc fjT.si. 1594 T. R LaPrimaud. Tr.Aead, 11. 563 The 
dep.'irting and declining of the soulc. 

1 4. Jkpartin^ ndth : p.nrting with, giving up. 
*5*9 W01..SEV in Ellis On\e’. Lett. Ser. i. II. ir Of the 
frankkc departyng w'iih of all that I luui in thys world. 

Depa*^ing, ppl a. [f. Deimkt v. + -ino 
I That departs, goes away, or takes leave ; parting ; 

; ft^. vanishing (ol'leri with reference to sense b). 

1 1751 Johnson R unthlcrA^o. 187 Ti She stood awhile tu 

I gaze upon the departing ve.sscl. M.wai-i.ay I list. 

III. 57 'llic oi»positc stre.Tiiis of mitering and de|»arling 
courtiers. 1875 Jowktt Plato (rd. ;•) HI. 155 Kellecting 
tin: dep-arting gkwy of Kilbs. 18.. 'rnuiNi; Ifytun ''J'hc 
Ratiiant morn The .siiadows of ilupariing day. 
b. Dying. 

1603 K NOLi.es // m 7 . 7V<f*/’j(i638)4.}i It isthcouly sacrifia' 
th.^t my ohl ileparliiig ghost dcsircth of ihec. 1633 Br. Ham. 
Medit. «$• Vows, Passing; ht'il 87 It c.ill.>i us . . to our 
jirayers, for tlic deptirtiiig .soul. 1848 iM.se.M’i.AY Hht, Ent^, 
11. T83 While the prayer for the departing wa-s read al Ins 
bedside. 

t Dopa'rting^ly y ad7f. Oh. rare. [f. [nee. -f 

-i.Y In a divided nmiincr; scp:iratcly. 

1388 Wvci.iF Aum. X. 7 .Syiiiple t ry of Irunipis sclial he, 
and thei schuhm not scjune ilepariyngli [138* not slowiul* 
mccl ; Vtilg. non concise ululahuut\, 
t DepaTtifliuff « vbl, sb. Sc. ( >h. [? from a 

vb. depart ise [cf, . departissement, depart isscitry 

or ?eoiTUption of r.ai tilioii. 

1478 . \ct, . Indit, 86 { lani.lTlii; saiil breve ufdeiierlising of 
the .said half laiidisof Iniih. 1480. let. Pout. Cone. 66<ib:d,) 
The divisiounc 8: depiiilising made, .the xx day of Julij. 

t DspaTtison. obs. In 5 -ysouD, -own, -on, 
-i.sonno ; also 5 6 clcpnrtson. [a. OF. ikpartison, 

* f. dtlparler, .after partisan I., partition cm, n. of 
' action from partire to divide.] Earlier form of 

DeI’AHTITION. 

1. Division into parts; distribution, jiarlilion. 

X444 Pol. Poews (Rolls) 11. 217 Make, a dcjKirlysuun Of 
th«T I resour.siu folk in indigence. < 14^ M irour .Snluacioun 
4176 .And taken hire half hi.s kyngdomc be Iwyparl de- 
; partisoniie. 

I 2. .Separation. 

' i:x44o Lvdg. Secrecs 29 Thou must first Conccyveii . . \iii> 

• koiithdivysion, Watir from Eyr by a dysscucrance, Anil 
ffyr from Eyr l»y a depaityson. 

O. Departure; decease. 

c'X45o Lonklkii f/Vrf/7.\liii. 423 Aftyr here deth and de- 
pariysown. c 1475 Parlcnny 104 Al tlivr departson had 
ih.T^^rcl dolour. 

'I'DepartitioiI (d/paJliJWn). obs. A1.SO 5 
•ycyou, -iayon, 6 •yaion, -icion. [n. of action 
f. Dki'.art V., oil 1.. analogies: cf. L. partUio, 
dUpertith, f. pat tire, dispertire. I'lie carl ler form , 
from OF., was Dki'aiitlsos, of which this may be 
considered an adaptation to the J..atin tyjx,*.] 

1. Distribution, partition ; -pree. i. 

1530 in Pol. Ret, 4- L. Poems 33 Peraventure thei 
.sfkc dcparty.sion of thcr heritage. 

2. Sep.aration; severance. 

r 1400 7 V'.t/. Len'e in. 11560) 204/1 The same law that 
juyncth by wedlo« ke . . ycvelh libel of depart kion bycause 
oif devorsc. 1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy 111. xxv, Now bast thou 
made a dcpartisyon Of v.s that were by hole affection Yknyt 
ill one. 1470 8s Malory Arthur xiii. vii, Hit shall greue 
me ryghtc .sore the departycyon of this fclauship. 

8. Departuie. 

x470-fc Malory Arthur ix. xxxvi, Yc puttc vpon me thiit 
I shold ben cause of his departycyon. 

D6pftrtitOV fdqiaJtoi'tpJ). mre. [Agciit-n. 
from Dei'AUT v. with L. suffix: cf. I., parti tor, 
dispertUori] One who divides or distributes. 


1884 J. Paynk k-u Aijchfs IX, »3\I called in a depar- 
titor from the Cadi’s Court and he divided ainong.st us the 
money. 

Departiaaniso : see De- II. i. 

DepaxtniOXlt (d/j[)a'itment), sb. Also 5 de- 
partomeut. [ME. a. F. dPpartemetU (I8lh c. in 
Hatzf.) •« Br. defarti>, de^rtiment, It. diparte- 
mento, a Romanic dcriv. of departire, F. cidparfir : 
see Depart v. ami -meet. 

'J*lie senses in I from OF. were apparently obsolete before 
those in 11 were introduced from modem French.] 

1 1. The actit/ii of departing. Obs. 
fl. »DEPAiiTiiUK, in various senses : a. separa- 
tion; b. going away, leave-taking, withdrawal; 
c. decease. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun x6w Yi we come to thi joyR 
with out dcpartemfiit. c X477 Ga-Mon Jason 65 Alas Jasim 
. . prolongc yc and l arye ymir depart onu iil. c 1500 Melusiue 
«;7 Thamic he tuke Iciie of iluau .'ind they were horowfuU of 
theire dfp.Ti tcnient. 157a t ament. Lady Scotland in Sc. 
Poems xHh C. II 250 Defoir In r last department. 1586 

A. Dav Eng., Secretary 1. (1(125) ^7 By mennes whereof grew 
this ) . unkinde ile|>urtmunt bclwcene un. 1624 Wotton 

(1672) 61 Our Sight is not well contented with those 
sudden departments from one extream to another. <11677 
Bakhow fyks.ii686) II. 382 The seperniion, department and 
ab:.cnce of the soul from the body. 

'1-2. Division, partition, distribution. Obs. 

1677 (!alk Crt. IV, 18 Making the distributions 

and dcpartnient-s of his layers. 

II. 8. ‘Sep.iratc allotment; jnovinu^ or busi- 
ness assignctl to a particular person * (J.); hence in 
wider application ; A separate division or part of a 
complex whole or org.anized system, esp. of activi- 
ties or studies ; a branch, province. 

(Johnson, 1755, calls it ‘a French term '.I 
<r X735 .\iiiicTiiNoT ( L), 'I’lic Koniun flect.s . . had their 
several sLaiions and ifeparlmcnt.s. 1764 Foote Pa/rou 11. 
Wks. 1709 I. 149 The highest pitch of ijcrfcction in every 
tlcp.'irtineiil of writing but one—the dramatic. 1839 G. 
Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 528 Aiiioiig the professors 
. . M essrs. ( iaiiticr and Pirot, whose depart nicnt.s are severally 
aslroinmiy and history. 1856 .Si K B. Bmodik Jtuf. 
I. v. 173 Hitherto., little progre.ss has been made in this 
depaiTmeDt of knowledge. 1883 Aature t; May 56 1 'o judge 
. , whetlirr the co-operation of scientific men would have rcH' 
dered the English ucp.Trrnient more instructive than it is. 

b. ip'c. One of the ueimratc divisions or branches 
of state or municipal adminislration. 

In the IJ.S. the wonl is used in the titles of the great 
I^ianchcs of ;u1ininistrntion, of which there are eight, the 
Departments {L>ep*s.) 0/ State (orig. Eoreigti elfairs). 
War, Treasury, S’avy, i'oit-ofiUe, Justice, interior, and 
Agriculture. The Pept. is subordinate to that 

of the Iiitcriur. 

In Grc.at Britain, the great (k partnients of State are not so 
ii.atiicd tiiiilai ly, hut the word is used in nmiiing subdivisions 
or hmiichrs of these, e.g. the P'actory Dept., and Prisons 
Ptpt. of the Home Office, and for cnit'nin other branchcH of 
.'idministratiuii us the Paymaster OetieraPs Dept,, .'ictence 
and Art Dipt., Esc/uyuer and Audit Dept., etc. ; also in 
the (/’/TT, Water, Electric Lighting, TranntHiys, ond other 
Peparimeuts I'fa iminicipal Coiimration. 

1769 Junius Lett. i. 3 Only mark how the principal de- 
part inenls of the Slate me I cslowcd. 1791 Wakiiincion 
//>//. 11892) XII. 81 Statements from the proper depart- 
ment [of the United .Stales] will . . .Tpprize you of the exact 
lesiill. ,1863 H. Cf»\ lustit. Pref. 7 \ general account of 
the British Governinenl, of the powers .'ind practice of its 
.seiural depurlmeiils. Jldd. ill. vii. 696 The regulation of 
other departments subordinate to the 'iVeasury, 1890 M. 
Townsend U. .V. «4 'I'he Deuuitment of Stale was esta- 
Mished by Ad of Congress July 2^, 1^89, which ad tleiio- 
iiiiiiated it as the Depariiiient of Foreign Affairs. 1892 A. 

B. Hart Eorm. 0/ Union 144 In est.ahli.shing the 'I'reasiiry 
Dei>m'tinunt a strong effort was made to create a .Secretary 
of the Treasury as an .agent of Congress. 

4. One uf ihc districts into which Fr.nncc is divided 
for admiiiisti.’ilive purposes, and wltieli wcie sub- 
stituted for the old provinces in 1790. Also ap- 
]>licd to administrative divisions in some other 
countries. 

1792 Explun. New Terms in Ann. Reg. p. xv, Depart- 
meuts, the general divisions of France. 1703 t^hjeciions to 
War P'juamined 1$ Its Stales broken up and converted into 
French Departments, x^i W. SrALDiNr; Italy A It. Isl. 
III. 383 CurKicu..is •'•till a province of that kingdom 
IF'rant.c]. It forms a deparliiicnt, culled by its own name. 
1859 Jei'Hson Brittany xvi. 253 Situ.Tlcd on the confluent e 
of the lie and the Vikiine, from whence the modern depart* 
inent derives its name. 

b. A jtarl, portion, .section, region, rare. 

1832 Ht. Maki (nead Pemerarn i. 2 In the richest regions 
of tni.s department of the globe. 

DepaTtment, v, ttonce-nfd. [f. prcc. sb.] 
traus. To divide into dep.nrtnK:nts, or branches. 

188s Miss Braudon Wyllards Weird IH. 261 Everything 
was to be classified, dcpartnicritcd. (JrgatiLsation was to be 
the leading note. 

Departmental (d/jiajtmcntM), a. [ad. mod. 
F. ddpartcmcntal \ see prcc. sb. and -al.J 
1. Of or pertaining to a French Department. 

1791 Mackinti».sii Vind. (7a///i2r Wks. 1846 HI. 111 The 
Rt nes of three elections was still pre.served for the choke of 
Departmental Administrators. 1862 Eraser's Mag. July 
128 'I'he municipal and departmental archives and public 
librnric-s in France. 

b. gen. Of or pertaining to a particular district 
or region. 

xM 3 F*. C'Lonn in Knowledge ts June 352/2 Indra . . god 
of the bright sky . . a departmental or tribal deity. 



DEPABTITEE. 


DBPAUPBXUZE. 


2 . Of or ixTlaining to a department or branch of 
government, or of any organized system. 

183a SoL’TiiEV in ip. XLVIII. 256 It has found an 
active auAiliary in the departmental proccsti. 1854 TV/iurj, 
Let. irnr Cerres/^t, 31 Mar., Needless departmental eti- 
(juctle. 1883 Amicrkan Vll. 65 1 'he new Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in his first departmental report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Ilencc PepMrtmo'iitaaiy aiiv ; nlso Dopwrimm- 
tallim, attachment to dt^p.'irt mental methods; 
Dapwrtmo'atolii* v.^ to divide into departments ; 
Departiiie:iitalliai'tlon. 

S846 R. Ford Catkeringt/r. Speun 31 It was found to l»c 
no easy nintter to carry departineiitalt/ation. 1878 h rascr's 
XV 1 1 1 . 636 We nave. .l)ccn, K^oKranhically speakinR. 
in the Jura, th'oui'h departincntally in tne Poubs. 1886 
Pixll Mail G. I Jan. 4/1 The . . crippling diseases uf official 
red tape and departmentalism. 

Departson, var. Dei\\utih(in, Ohs., <lcparture. 
Departure (d/pa’Jtiiu). [a. of. ^depayteUn, 

desparteiire late 1 .. type *dispartitiira, i. dispar- 
tire, F. dipart-ir to Depart : see -ure.] 

1 1 . Separation, severance, parting. Obs. 

a X533 Ld. HiiRNRRS Hhoh cixii. 631, 1 .shall make a dcpar> 
ture M your two loues. 1550 Scot in Strype Ann, Ref, I. 
App. vii. 'J'he departure of (iascoyenc. 1581 Lamhakoi-: 
liiren. it. vii. (1588) aoi Controversies, lictwccne iiiastcns and | 
scrvant.H, touching their dcfiarture. 1643 Mii.ton Divorce 
viii. (1631)40 Much more can no other remedia or retire* ! 
ment be found but absolute departure. 

t b. iomr. A boundary separating two regions ; 
a sepiimtion, division. Obs. , 

15x3 Li). PbkNKKs Froiss. I. cccxxiv. C05 Ry the ryucr of j 
.\udc, the whtche was the departure ufTiothe rea1nic.s. i 
1 0. Old Chtm. Separation of a metal fioni an j 
alloy or a solution. Ohs. j 

*717-51 Cham UKRS Or/, s. V. ! depart ^ If the atjua fortis, i 
having quitted the .silver, and bciii.;' united with the copper, ' 
bo. then filtrated, it is called m/un sccumia ; in which if you ! 
steep an iron plate noiiic hours, you will have another de- 
parture ; for the menstruum ivill let go the copjicr, and prey 
on the iron. 

+ d. Departure •until', parting with, giving U]). 
(Cf. DKr.MlTlNft vbl. 4 ) i 

Cavi.niii.sh ll''0tsiynS')j) 177 l»arc undsyniplu 
d^artiirc with another’.s right. 

2 . The action of departing or going away. j 

o *533 Li’. Rkrnfus I/moh Ixxw. a6fi After his departure | 
Kynge Charlcniayn made redy his comp.any. i8is Smaks. j 
If 'inf. T, in. ii. 78 You knew of fiis departure, as you know 
What you haue vnderta’no to doe in’.s aKsenco. 1667 M i i.to.v j 
/*. /., XI. 3«3 Departure from thi.s iiap|.«y place. 1875 Jowi: 1 r ! 
Plato (cd. a.t I. 375 The hour of dirpartnre has arrived. i 
b. 'Ibf action of departing this life ; decease. \ 
death. Obs. or ank, j 

i«8 Rffry Wills (18501 150 All tlieise .. things to him ! 
before liequcathed to be delyvervd to him . . w*in .1 quarter 
Ilf oiie_ ycaie after iiiy departure. 1611 Biui.k a Tim. iv. 6 • 
The time of my departure is ,at hand. *751 Johnso.n i 
Randier No. 203 F 7 'I he loss of our friends. .iinpi'c.ssc.s. . j 
upon us the necessity of our own dcp.arturc. i8ii Mai>, i 
D'Amhi.av Lett, Nov., 1 hud thought him dead, having ‘ 
heard. .a report that .asserted his departure. 

iransf. and^^^ ^Yitlld^awal, divergence, de- 
viation (iTom a path, cour.^w, stnndard. etc. . 

a 1694 T iLLoi.snN' J.b The fear of the I.ord, and dcpartuie 
from evil. 170 $ C. roRHiiAi.i. Mi\h. Macrocosm 122 'I’heir 
..Dcparlurc North, and Soutln ai« sometimes Greater, and 
sometimes I«ss, than that of the Sun. 1781 pRiiiiTi.KV 
Corrupt. Chr. I. Pref. 15, 1 have not. .taken notice of every 
departure from the origin, al st.ind.'ird. 183s A.ivi»//«<L'r26i 2 
Kv» ry dcp,irrtire from truth is a blemish. 1875 M aink J/isl. 
ftisi. ii. 5a P.irlial and local departures from the Brehon 
l.aw wore common all over Ancient Ircl.'ind. 

4 . 'J’he action of setting out or stalling on a 
journey ; spee. the shirting of a railway train from 
a .station. Also allrib. (Opptjscd to arrival.) 

1540 Slat. 32 Hen. PlII^ c:. 14 [Thcyl intendc to make . . 
ihcir departur from the said porici . . as .sooiie a.s wyndc and 
wether wyl srriic. Haku yt Coy. I. 421 (R ) At their , 
departure was .shot olT. 'll! the ordinance of the .ship. 1776 ! 
Gibbon Decl. Jjr P- i. i8j8) 1 . 17 Whenever the trumpet g.avc | 
the signal of departure. 1871 Moki.kv Voltaire (1886) loi j 
The period of twenty years between Voltaire’s departure ‘ 
from England and his departure for Berlin. 1887 W. 10. 
X0KU15 ^fajor^ Minor II. x ^8 Miss Huntley was standing 
on the de|>Brturc .side of the little KingsclilT st.ition. Mod. 
The Booking DflTicc i.s oinrn 13 minutes before the dep.irturu 
of each train. 

Starting or setting out on a course of 
action or thought. A^cw departure : .1 fresh start ; 
the beginning of a new course of procedure ; cf. *t b. ■ 
1839 Cai.iioun Wks. (1874) III. 399 My aim is fixed, to 
take a fre.sh .start, ,** new departure on the Suites Kigbt.s | 
Kc|)nblicaii tack. 1876 Glaiwtonk Homeric Synchr. 9 To j 
Iwgiii by stating my point of departure. 1883 Cuai.mkk.s Sc • 
bankruptcy Act Iritroif. 9 The present Act makes a ■ 
fresh departure in bankru]>tcy legislation. 

6. Iaiw. a. A deviation in pleading from the ! 
ground Inken by the same ]).iity in an antecedent 
l>li a. t b. Departure in despite of the court : sec 1 
quot. I (>41 {obs.). I 

1548 2'3 Rthv, V/, c. 2 1 6 'J'he Justu;cs . . hIirII . . de- | 

tcrmine . , the said t IflTencc.s cnn<. eiping < very such Departure, j 
16^ CoKK On !,itt. 302 b, A departure in pleading is said i 
to when the secomt Plea coni.*iini:th matter not pursuant ; 
to his knincr. 164* Termes tie la J.ry jiob, Dep,arUire I 
from a plee or matter. • /////., Departure in despight of the j 
Court, Is when the 'renant or Defendant appeareth to the ! 
action brought against him, & . .is called after, .in the same ! 
term, if lie do not appearc, but make default, it is a depar* ’ 


m 

tiire in despight of theC(Mirti and therefore he shall txi con- 
demned. 

7. A^avip;ati 0 n. a. The distance ^reckoned in 
nautical miles) by which a ship in sailing depris 
or moves cast or west from a given ineriaian ; 
change of longitude. (Abhreviatecl dep.) b. The 
bearing of an object on the coast, taken at the 
commencement of a voyage, from which the dead 
reckoning begins. 

1669 Stvkmy MarinePs AVag. bk. iv. 158 Retain the ob- 
served Difference of Latitude . . and thereby find the 
Departure from the Meridian. 1699 Hacks Coll. Voy. 

I . 4a Next day we took a new Departure from thence 
[Isle of Ascension j. *8to J. H. Moors Pract. Ravigator 
5a Easting or westing, in Plane Sailing, is called Departure 
or Meridian Di.st;uicc. Ibid. 66 Suppose a ship takc.H her 
departure from the Lizard. 1837 Penny Cvcl. VI 11 . 414 ’J*lic 
number of nulc.« in the course multiplied by the sine of the 
angle which it makes with the meruiian gives the departure 
in miles. 1884 Rncycl. Brit. XVII. 270 When clear of the 
harbor, .a. bearing is taken of one known object and the di.s- 
tance e.stimated. .the result . .i.s entered in the log-book with 
the exact time. This is called the departure (i. c. from the 
lancb. 

Mence {nome’Utds.)D9pA'rtXL7eiwm, Depa’rtRriit, 

in the expressions fte7if depirturism. new defir- 
turist, Ihc principle, or the advocate, of a * new 
departure * in any movement or course of action. 

1887 J. E. Dwinell Side Lights The argument for 
the presence of New Departunsm. *887 G. W. VinuTX in 
A met. Annals 0/ Dea/jvilv 163, I did not mean him, but 
only the new deiiarturists, KAssier, Arnold. 

Depascent (dfpmscnt), a. rare. [ad. L. 
deptiseenl'Cm, pr. pple. of depast ure, depdsH, to eat 
down, consume, w<i$tc.] Consuinin^T. 

Biggs aVcw Disp. f 295 By the vigour of the di- I 
ge.stible, esurine, and depascent ferment.^ ivay B.mi.ky vol. 

II, Oepasceut. feeding greedily. 1755 in Joii.ssoN. 181* 

( jooii Stud. Med. . 1 834 1 1 1 . 430 .American Waws— Depascent ; 
and dc.stroying progfc.ssively IkhIi muscle ntul Ixme. 

D6pa88 (d/jxrs), v. rate. [a. F. dipasser, in 
OF. desp', f. di-, des- (sec Dhs-) passer to Pah-S.] 

+ a. intr. To go, pass away, depart, Obs. b. irans. 
To paa-i beyond. 

1599 in Burgh Rec. Peebles 5 May (Jam. .Sm>p.\ 'I'lie 
sojarris. .to dcpa.s incontinent of the tounc. *886 Biai.hv. 
Mag, CXL. 505 Having dvpas-sed the height of iSfo metres j 
. .alKivc which fit -trees do not thrive. j 

t Dopft'StioiX. Obs. rare. [ad. I., dipdslim-em | 
eating down, feeding of cattle, n. uf aclion from J.,. | 
dipdscire : see Dkp.\scknt.] C'unsumption. 

1658 Bp. Revnoi.us Lords Supper xviij^ A wasting depas- 
lion .ind deerry of Nature. Ibid, xviii, 'J'hal continual 
depastion of his radical moysture by vital heat, 
t Depa*8tor, Ohs. nouce-wd. [agent-noun from 
1.. dipdsche (see l)ErA«CKNT), after pastor^ One 
wlio feeds upon, eats away, or consumes. 

STtrunKS Anat, Ahns. 11. (1882) 91 'ITie wicked Hues 
of their pii.stnrs (or rather dc|)a.slors). Ibid. 95 No more is 
he a gcKxl pa.sU}r or minister, but rather a depastor mid 
I iniiibhcr. 

I Dep8k8tlirag6 (d/|xrsliur(>d,^). [f. DErAHTUitK 
I 7t. + -AGE.] a. The eating down of pasture by 
grazing aniinals. b. Right of pasture. 

*765 Projects in Ann. Reg. *44/1 1 ’hc plants w'eie all in .v 
condition for depasturage. *797 Bi’kn Rid. J.a~,v (ed. 6) 
HI. 477 The value or usual price i»f the depasturage of .such 
liensls per week upon such eddish or afler-^rass. 1807 Van- 
coiTvtR A grit:. PtT'on (1813) 218 'I’hc inhabitants . .have the 
, right of a free depasturage for their sheep upon the moor. 

! *875 J. Fi!.iiI' w Landholding in Eng , ’I’lic profit whir li arose 
from shccp-faiining led to the depasturage of the land. 

D8pa8tTire (d/im-siiiij), v. [f. De- I. i -h 
rAfciTi’UK zf. ; cf., for sense, OF. depaistre (Cotgr. 
desp‘), ,id. di'DlsHfre to c.it down, consume.] 

1. trails. Of cattle : To consume the produce of 
(lainl I by grazing upon it ; to use for pasturage. 

1596 Si'KNStR State Irrl. Wk.s. (Globe ed.) 630/1 To keepe 
iheyr cattcll . .pastiiring u|x>n the rnountayn. .and removing 
htilf to fresh land, as they have depasi tired the former. 1 
Vancouver in A. Young Ess. Agric. (1813) 11 . 284 ; 
'j'he sheep and cow cattle, rvitn which the primest of the 
gra.ss lands through the county are gener.'illy depastured. 
*799 J* Rooertson Agric. Perth 303^ The cows are fed in 
laimmer on cut clover, without allowing them to depasture 
it. 1858 CARi.Yi.r, Fredk. Gt, <1865) II. vii. iii. 264 Clayey 
Country, dirU'-greenish, as if depastured }>artly by geese. 

transf. frjng i6xe G. Fi.kti.iikii Christas Vict. x\, Nor 
Hihla, though his thyme depastbred. As fast againe with 
honie blossomed. tdtSA.^af. Rer\ XVI II. 381/1 If Austria 
i.s forced to dcpausiurc tlic laud with hordes of soldiery. * 

2 . intr. To graze. 

*586 tVills 4 luv. X. C. II. Surtees (i860) 131 My caltell 
sliall remaynaand dcp.'isture, tippon my poundc.s. .as they 
are at this instaiite. i6a8 Cokk Oh Lift. 96 a, To sheere 
all the sheep depasturing within the manor. 1785 rAi KV 
Mor. Philos. (181G) I. 114 AVliilst his fiocks depastured uik.>ii 
u iit'ighlKMiring hill. 1^ "jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. ill. 263 
<.)v<'.r this o).ien field, .no cattle cun dci^a-slure. 
jig-. 1600 FAiRtAx /'a55>>xiii.lxxix. 250 'I'hc bait and fooil, 
\Vhcreoii his .strange disca.se depastred long. 

3. trans. To put (cattle) to graze ; to pasture or 
fecil (cattle). 

*7*3 Drrham Phys. Theol. v. i. 307 Depasturing their 
Cattcl in the Desarts and niicultivated World. 1809 Xat. 
Hist, in Ann. Reg. 7^)1^ 'The country on which the sheep 
arc depastured . . is set out into divisions. ^ *844 Wit.i.iAMS 
Real Prop. (1877) 324 A right of depasturing cattle on the 
land of another. 

/s'- *959 b 'I'avlor Logic in Theol. 240 The human spirit 


. - depasturing itself in the fat levels of the Greek literature. 
1865 Alex. Smith Summ. S kreW. 147 We could pleasantly 
depasture our eyes on the ailtivated ground. 
i. Of land ; To furnish pasturage to (cattle). 
x8os Luia:ocic Xat. Wool *96 This part of the county . . 
MOW. . depa.sture.s flocks in who-sc frame and fleece are visible 
some strong .sytiiptoms of a more fashionable breed. 1844 
Port /’A///?/ (Austral.) aa July 3/^ The run will de- 
pasture about 40U0 sheep. 

Hence Oepa'stnrod ppl. a. ,* Bepa-itiuriiMr vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a . ; also ]>epa* 88 iirable a., capable of 
being def mstured ; Dapoitura'tioii, BepMtiire sb., 
dc] 3 asturing. 

1794 OisHOHNK Walks Forest v. (1706) 85 The bare worn 
track, and close-depastured plain, xe^ Vancouver Agric. 
Dettonii^i^) aSa The depasturable parts of the fore.st. ite3 
StrRTKKs Durham HI. 239 note. Bees were of so much im- 
portance that, .the depasturing of bees was one article of a 
solemn concordat between two religious huiisc^ 1841 JrnL 
R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. a*6 It [the winter turel is sometimes 
rt‘.sorted to for depasturaiton in the spring. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (cd. 4) 1 . 380 Mowing and depasturing 
are modes of cropping, comprehended in the term manage- 
ment of meadows, Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 283 
If you watch cows on depasture, you observe them ^lect 
their own food. 1858 Caki.vi.p. Fredk. Gt. II. yn. iil 183 
This is memorable ground .. little as the idle tourists think, 
or the depasturing c«e.se, who haiipen to be there. 

t Depa*triate. V. Obs. [f. Dk- I. 3 + 1 ., patria 
fatherland : cf. mcd.L. dispatriare in 8 nmc sense.] 
intr. To leave or renounce one’s native country ; 
to expatriate oneself. 

Ai 6 n V11.LIKRS (l)k. Duckhm.) Chauces Wk.s. (1714) 154 
If they should hear so (Niious a thing of us, as that wc 
should cTcpatriate. ^*797 M.\son Dean 4 Squire (R.), 
A subject born in any state May, if he please, depatriate. 

1 2 ) 6 pail*per, V. Ohs. [a. OY.depau/^rer, ad. 
1 .. dtpauperarex see next.] »«Depaui*ekate v. 

*561 WiNjEi Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 1 . 8 'Fhe depau- 
pering the teiinciitis l>c *our fewis, uii^nu'ntationis and 
utheris exactionis. *57* Sic. Acts Jos. t / (1814) 69 (Jam. ) 
Vc haue..dcpatii>ereit the inhabitnniis uf the toun. 

Depan'perate, ///. «- Also 5 6 -at. [ad. 
D. detauperdt-us, pa. pple. of depauperdre : see 
iK'xt.J Made poor ; impoverished {obs. in general 
use); b. />V/., etc. — Depauperated. 

ia6o Cavgiiave Chron. *03 Alle tho th.^t were depauperut 
and spoiled be his prcdccessourc. at^% Knox Hist, Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 404 Tne depauperat -saullis that this day dwell 
thairtn. 1670 Lex Talionis 26 Jt loses much of its vivacity, 
and Ijecomc-s de|Kiuperate and affect. *863 A. Gray Lett. 
(1893)508 Inclosed .nrc depau |KTat« .specinicn.*i [of the .seeds]. 
1883 .SW. Soc. Le.r., Depauperate, imiioverished ; as if 
starvea ; diminished 111 size for want of favourable condi- 
tions of nourishiiK'nt, and such like. Also, .having no, or 
few, Jlowcrs, 

Depauperate (d/i^j-percu), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. dtpauperdre to impoverish, reduce to 
poverty, f. Dk- 1 . x 4 pauperdre to make poor, f. 
paupt'r poor,] tram. To render poor, to im- 
poverish ; to reduce in quality, vigour, or capacity. 

*6*3 Co('.ki:ha.m, Depauperate, to inipoueri.sh. *647 Jkk. 
T.vvi.ob Jh\ssnns. Popery 11. 11. 5 7 To represent God in a 
carved stone, nr a painted I'ahle, docs depauperate our 
iMKlerstanding of God. 1668 Phil. Trans. 111 . 891 The 
hItxKl is now . . dcp.'iuperated of the spirituous and finer 
particles. 1708 Moi.ynklx ibid. XXVI. 59 Liming .. doth 
not so much Deivuiperate the Ground. 175a (3akte Hist. 
Eng. III. 728 Bishons . . hud in.'idc sh.'imefiil depredations 
on tho church and ilcpnu{}erated many of the sees. 1886 
Ch. Times s Nov. 173/2 By depauperating the n.'itioual creed. 
Hence Dopau'poratiiig vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1770 Monthly Rev. 20 In this depauperating and attenu- 
ating course the pniient. .|icr&evcred. 

Depau'perated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Kcndeied poor, impoverished j reduced or dctcrio 
rated in quality, vigour, capacity, etc. 

1666 J. Smuh Old Age (*752)95 1 'he be.st blood it.M:lf. .be- 
comes weak and much depauperated. 1756 C Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. a6i A languid, depauperated and broken .state 
of the juirc.s. 1870 C. B. Clarke in Mann. kfag. Nov. 48/2 
'I’he feeble, the sickly, ami the depanperateef should bo. 
weeded out in the strturgle for existence. 1881 Huxley in 
A'ature XXHl. 611 *rne fi-sh is left in that lean and de- 
pauperated state. 

b. Hot., etc. Stunted or degenerate frbm want 
of nutriment ; starved; imperfectly developed from 
any cause that produces results analogous to in- 
nutrition. 


*830 Lini>ley Xat. .S'ysi. Bot. 275 Flowers hermaphrodite, 
Kurroiinded by bractc.'e, the outer of which arc petaloid 
and herbaceous, the inner depauperated .'ind colourra. *888 
Athewenm x .Sept. L93/1 1 'he rocks of this age present only 
a depauperated flora and fauna. 

Depauperation :tif|^:j3civ‘’j3n). [ad. mcd.L. 
depauperdtidn'em, n. of action 1. depauperdre to 
impoverish: see Di-uauperate.] The process or 
condition of being depauiierated ; im|iovcrishment. 

1664 Baxter in Li/e 4 Times 1. (1696) iu6, 1 fell into 
another fit of Bleeding, which . . after niy former depaupi^t- 
ation, did weaken jne much. lyM Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
320 Getting the great seal put to blank charters, to the de- 
pauperation of the Crown. .iNDLKv Xat. Sysi. Bot. 

59 Flowers axillary, or in terminal spikes or racemes, in 
consequence of the depauperation of the upper leave.s. Ibid. 
233 A .singular depauperation of the calyx . . in which that 
organ is reduced .sometitue.s to a mere obwlete ring. 


Depanpariia (dfixjqx^raiz), w.i [f. Dk- 
+ pauperize, after L. depauperdre : see prec.] 
Depauperate, Paumcrize. 
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1873 Huxley Crit ^ Addr. 3u6 ThU immeiiM fauna of 
Miocene Arctogasa in shrunk and depauperized in Nortit 
Asia. 

Hence Depanperintloft, depauperation, paii- 
peiuation. 

1844 Lingaro Auffh^Sax. CA (1858) I. vi. ri8 hfadingt 
DepauperiziUion or the Church. 1877 11 . Wooua’ARn 111 
EucycL Brit. VI. 656/1 After such extreme retrogression, 
the depatt{»rixation of certain parts and organs . . in the 
Anotnoura is easily to be understood nnd admitted. 

Be-pauperise (d/p^'iieraiz , v:^ [f. De- ii. i 
4 pauperm.'] iratts. To raise or free from imuper- 
ism ; to Dispaupeuizk. 

i «3 W, B, Jerrolo tiignals 0/ Dittrut 303 llie boys in 
this union will never be depauperized ; they have to mix 
with the men, most of whom arc gaol-birds. 1883 \^th Cent. 
May 90Q The neglected children.. must he de{Xiiii>eriscd 
before lliey can oe received into g(xxl and rcsiMrctublc 
homes. 

t D 6 p 6 « V. Obs» [OK. (Anglian) dipan -1 OFris. 
dipa^ OS. dSpian (MDu. ddpen^ Du. dooptn^ L(i. * 
dopen^ whence Sc. ddpa^ Da. dobe)^ OIK J. toufen^ 
tonffan {x’^toufjan^ MHG. iihifm, toufen^ Gt:r. 
taufen'^^ Goth, datipjan, 'to baptize*; in MUG.. 
MDu. (and Goth, ufdaupjan') with the wider sense 
' to immerse, to dip * ; OTeut. *daupjan causal of 
^deupaut daup^ dupan- to lie deep, *deupoz, Gotli. 
diups^ deep. But in ME. this verb ran together 
with the cognate dtpt. Deep, OE. dkpan^ dypan, 
to make deeji, to submerge.] 

1 . To immerse as a religious rite, to baptize. 

Buskw. Gosp. Matt. ih. xi Ic euwic depu vft dyppe 
w.'cttre. Ibid. 13 ^tte he w.Trc depid. Ibid. 14 Ic sccal 
from l>e bcoii vet wesa deped rd fullwihted. c *315 Shork- 
iiAM X I Olcpi me mot hyin dope ine the water. 1340 Ayeuh. 
107 Vor depo and crislni is af on. 

2 . To immeise, submerge, plunge deeply,, dip. 
.See also Dkkp v. 4, 


hum 


> Li^iisf. Coip. Malt. xxvi. *3 S« 5 e depcS mec mifl 
in disc. 1340 Aymb. 83 Kftefward he dep|» iiic blod. 
1395 PuHVKV Retnonttr. {1851) 69 Otlicre blsshupis that ben 
not so depid in errour. 1583 T. SrAvi.KroN Forir. Faith 34 
Protestants are now a days so dencfl in darcknes. [a x6o8 
Sir F. Vkre Comtm'nt. (1653^) 34 The mt'asure and time . . 
which they were to observe in the deeping of their oares.] 

Dope, obs. form of Deep a. an<l v. 
t D 6 P 6 Bi*o 11 | ib. Obs. Also 6 depeacbo, 
dopoch, poacho, 6 -7 -poohe. fa. F. diphhe^ in 
OF. despcche. -esche (1495 in Gotlef.), f. diphher \ 
see next.] Dispatch : a. of messengers, messages ; 
b. of business. 0. A message or messengers sent off. 

a. 15x8 Oai<oi.ngk ill Poco« R(C. R*/. I. 1 . ti6 Wc 
diti'erred the dc|)c«;li of this post. 1547 Privy Count it Acts 
<1890) II. 83 At their lute dcpeache over the .sees. 1577*^7 
II0LIN.S11F.D ChroH. III. 918/1 Hauiiig his depeuch, he tooke 
Jiis leuue of die k ing at Kiclimond aliout noone. 16x4 Brit/ 
Inform. Affairs Paiatinatc 34 I'he dcpcach and the instruc- 
tirin of the said Kinbassade. 

.S- * 3 ? North Gnvuaro's DiatlPr.w. 158 b, Slice onely 
did conlirme al the prouisions & depeches of the affaires 
of the w'cale publike, a 11^3 Cavendish U’otsoy (1893) 
lyo kes<irt to hymo for the dcpcche of the noblemens and 
others patents. 

0 . x^ in Strype F.ccl. Mom. II. 11. xi. 337 We send this 
Dcpcche, not by thorow Post from henre. 1588 Dk. .Sukfoi.k 
in ll. Campbell Lave Lett. Mary .Scots App. (1824) 28 
Till . . they heard from the Queue tneir mistress by their next 
dcpcche. 

t Bepea'clky Ohs. Forms*. 5 dopeishe, 6 
.peohe, -peeoh, -peacho, 6-7 -pesche, -peaoh ; 
also DEtjrKCHE q.v. [a. F. dibicber, in OF. </<?-, 
(/Iff', peechier^ -pechury -pecsenier, -pcschicr. etc. 
(i 225 in Godef.), repr. a late L. type tf/V-(or de-ex-') 
pediedrey with the saine radical as IirpEACH, F. 
empkhery I.. impedkdre, 

liie OF. forms of dipicher are entirely parallel to those of 
emptchery OF. empeechiery which goes back through the re. 
corded early OF. empedecery Pr. empede^ary to 1 .,, impodu 
cArr to catcih, ^ . 

used in late 

Parallel toil , ... 

the feet, disengage, send away, clisp.atr.h. Hut thuugli Dis- 
I'ATCH (o.v.) is .synonymous, it is not ctyniulogicully con- 
nected with dejichrry tioptach. 

( In i6-i7th c. the form depeckty •peach, was mostly English, 
dopfsche \fm^fltsehe\ Scotch.)] 
trans. To send away, get rid of, dispose of, 
finish off expeditiously ; to dispatch. 

«474 Caxton Chesse fi86o) A ij, I dyde doo sette In en- 
pryiito a certeyn numbre of tlieym, whiebe anone were 
dcMsshed mid solde. 15x3 Rt. Papers lien. VUl, IV. la, 

1 • . haue this daye by nootie depeched hym with other letters. 
> 5»7 m Strype Ecef. Mem. I, App. xiv. 3a She said that our 
demand was reasonable and that we shold rcasurt unto the 
t-haiicclli^r therfore who shold depeache it out off hand. 
■540 -z Elyot Image Gw. (1549) x6o He depe.achcd those 
deponontes for that time. 15^ Lauder Tractate 990 All 
1 ® »ald frome 30W depcsche. 1388 Painter Pal. Pleas. 

*• 38 A he Senators dcpcached ainlmssadours to the King 
commaunding them to say nothing of Simocharis. a 1651 
Uldekwood Hist. A7rA(i84a*6) HI. 71.6 That the French 
Ambassador . .may be depesrhctl. 1633 Digofs Contpl, 
Qucen?il°* depeach, without knowledge of the 

b. rtjl. To rid or disembarrass oneself of (any 
one). Also, to make hasten to use dispatch. 

*488 Caxton Chas. Gt. 53 Depesshe the, or by the god on 
whoine I byleue, 1 shalle smyte the there as thou lyesl. 1513 
Douglas i, v. 98 Comment. Wks. 1874 II. 289 ror 
n» lone Ciiauctis fbllowit Paris, he dcpechit him of him. 
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Hence f Dep 6 a*ohing vld. sb, 

•S^'* Ei.yot Imag. Gov. (1549) 56 Where one man hath 
the depeachyng of many matters, igsx Huloet, Depeach- 
yr^^ahsolHiie. 

[Depeotible, mispr. lor 1 )KP£RTim.K, in Johnson , 
copied by subsetj. Diets: sec List of Spurious IFds.] 
tDe^'Olllate, v. Obs. [f. pjd. stem of L. 
depecultiri to desiwil, pillage, plunder, f. Dk- I. i 
+ peculdrl to etubczzle, peculato.] tram. 'I’o 
plunder by peculation : said of jmblic officials, 
a 1841 Bp. Mountagu Acts if Mon. (1642) 319 He.. left 
Syria in his .short Lieutenancy miserulily exhausted and 
dcpcciilated. 1648 C. Walker tint. Indefemi. t. 155 The 
Prmtor of Sardinia being sentenced for depcculating nnd 
Robbing that l‘rovince, 

t l)6p6C1Lla*tioil. Obs. [n. of aciioii f. prcc. : 
see -ATioN.] Plunder by peculation (esp. by an 
official). 

*8x3 CocKKRAM, Depecnlationy robbing of the rummon- 
we.alUL s68i Hobhks I.erdath. 11. xxvii. i6f> Robbery and 
lleijeculation of the Piiblique treasure, or Revenues. X656 
III Blount (ilosso^r. 

Dopo*ditate, v. nonce wd. [f. I., pis, pedis 
foot, after decapitaie."] trans. To deprive of one’s 
feet (or the use of tliciiO. 

x8o8 .Satirist in .V//V. Pnbt. yrnts, (1809) XII. 328 Almost 
dejieditatcd by the amicable contest witli Thrnle, in which 
wc overleaped a Roman sellula. 

So DopeditOf'tion* [after decapitation^ Ampu- 
tation of a foot. 

Dr. JohiLson. . 
of Foote*; and 

. _ _ . „ — , owned he had 

niaile it. 

t llBp 6 i*llCt, d 6 pi]ict, V. [Intermediate forms 
btUvet n Depaint, depHiit, and Dkmot: cf. OF. 
depeincty var. dipeint, and It. depinto.]=*T)\mcr. 

xjp9 Spenskr Sheph. Cat. Apr. 69 The Reddu rone medicd 
with the White yiere, In either cheeke dcpeinctcn linely 
there. 1390, — B. 0 - m. xL 7 'Phe winged luiy in colours 
cleare Depelncted w.'is. 1690 Lkyroi-un Curs. Math. 156 
Upon the Celestud Globe is depincted the s»;ver.al Constelfii- 
tiuiis of the fixed .Stars. 

Depeint, obs. form of Dkpaint v. 

Bepeinten, pseudo-arch. f. depainkd, pa. pplc. 
of Dei'aint. 

tDepel, depellf V. Ohs. [ad. L. ti?pelB?re 
to drive out, cast down, f. Dr- I. 1 , 2 + pcllb‘c to 
tlrive.] tnms. To drive away, dispel, ex]»el. 

*533 CovF.RDAi.K Treat. Lords Supper Wks, 1844 I, 449 
Who ought to Ih! admitted, and who to be denelled. 1568 K. 
Tylney Fiintter of Friendshipy All eviil .suspicions depciled, 
angers avoided. 1884 Power Philos. 11. 114 Water by 
its weight onely, and no inmate F.Iatcry, did depcI the 
.Succumlient Quicksilver in flic 'fulic. 1788 yV/V/cr No. 24. 
324 The application .. will Infallilily depell all liis ills. 
Hence Bepe’UlniT vbl. sh . ; also Depo’llor, one 
who or that which drives away ; a dispeller. 

1597 Middleton ^ Wisd. Solomon Par. vi. H ij a. The 
very thought of her is inischiefes barre, Depeller of misdeeds. 
1657 'loMLiNSoN Renon's DUp. %t To the depclliiig of our 
distempers. 

tDepe'UCil, V. Obs. Also 7 depenail. [f. 
De- + Pknoti. V. : cf. depic/, desm/v.] trans. 'Jo 
inscrilK! with a pencil or brush ; nlso^^*-. to depict. 

i63X Wekvf.r Anc. Fun. Mon. 137 Vpnii the forefront or 
some other places within these Ahlicye.s, thi.s sentence is 
most commonly depensild, graiicii, or jfuiiritcd. 1658 J. 
C<ii.ES Cleopatra, ^th Pt. 39 If mine [my astonishment J was 
casie to be observed in nq' couiitcnance, Adallas's was no 
lessc dcncncilled out in hw. 1708 E. Hatton AVrw Vieiv 
Lond. II. 496/t But the Decalogue, etc. arc not there de- 
pencil'd. 1768 Entick London IV. 987 The nainas . . are 
depcncillcd in gold letters. 

llopond (dfi-ie’iid), vA [a. depend-re (J 2 th 
c. inTlatzf.\ f. Db- I. 1 -^pendre to hang, after L. 
dependere, f. l >u- I. I + pendero (intr.) to hang, 
('riie F. ptndrc in form represents K. pesidin 
trans., to hang, susixind.)] 

1. intr. To hang down, be siisiicndctl. (Now 
chiefly in literary use.) 

ri5io Barci.ay Mirr. Gd. AAwrw/'/ 11570) A ij, An olde 
man. . with bcardc like bristles depending on his chin. 1579 
* bouj ‘ ’ 


Spenskr .Sheph. Cat. Jan. 42 As on your 
depend. 16^ Blacknore Pr. A rth. ix. 373 ^Vhcncc a deep 
Friiig depends of .Silk and Gold. X71X Roi 


ighcR the ysicK s 
„ Whence a deep 
*oPE Temp. B'atne 


rniig Ucpeiius 01 .aiiK ana tioiu. X71Z rops temp, rams 
144 And ever-living lamps depend in rows. X7S3 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty xi. 90 The di apery, .that depends from his 
shoulders. 178^^ CowrxR Tash 11. 4^0 With handkerchief 
in hand depending low. x88o Jeffkkiex Gt. Estate 146 Che 
branches of the damsons depended so low. 
b. trans. To hang down. rare. 

>793 SouTiiKY Lett. (1856) I. 15 The mountain-ash. .De- 
pends it.s branches to the stream lielow. 

2 . intr. fig. To hang upoti or from, as a result 
or con.sequcncQ is contingently attached to its 
condition or cause: to be contingent on or con- 
ditioned by. Const, on, upon 'Jtinnerly of, rartrly 
ft om, to, in Also absol. (eiliptically) in colloquial 
use in that depends, i.c. on circumstances, or on 
some circumstance not expressed. 

1413 Lvdg. Pitgr. Sowte v. xlv. (1483) xo8 The wex-k that 
he werketh dependeth of fortune and not of hym 1509 
Hawks Past. Pleas, xvi. xiv, The vii. Scycnces. .Eche upun 
other do full well depende. 15x6 Pitgr, Perf, (W. de W. 
1531) 164 b. For in the lone of God & of our neyghbour. . 
dependeth all y lawc & prophecyes. 1547-84 Baui.dwin 


Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iii. ii, If rulers lie negligent, k looke 
not to small things whereunto greater doc depend. 1631 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's F.roun'na 153 Hee w'aited onely to 
receive her cominaiul.s, whereon depended Imth liis stay 
and departure, a 1845 Fkatly in Futleds AM Redh,, 
Keinotds 1 . 482 How.soevcr the spiritiiall power be more 
excellent and noble than the tcm^rall, yet they koth arc 
from God, nnd neither dependeth of the other. *730 A. 
C»o}svoH MaffeCs Amphith. 2 From a right understanding 
of this, depends the Knowledge of many Places in both 
sacred and profane Writers. 1754 Sherlock Disc, 11759) !• 
iv. 14X This is a Matter depending on the Evidence of 
History. 1763 C. Joiisston Rwerie 1 . 936 Forming a reso- 
lution on his steaenness, in which depends the crisis of his 
fate. 1847 Fitzgerald Lett. (1S891 f- *8x, 1 may then 
go to Nasehy for three days: but this depends, 1848 
Mac;aui av Ittst, Eng, 11. -.*52 Whether the bond should be 
c-iifurced or not would depend on bis stihsctpiLMit condiici . 

Maktinkau /Tst. ll. 46 The psychologirat laws on 
which moral phen<>iiiiMi.a di')>tmd. >880 J. R, Rees Pleas. 
lik.ACorm i. 33 The value of a book be it iiitrinsit: or 
adventitious, .does not dc-pend on its size. 

f b. Formerly sometimes meaning little more 
than : 'lo hang together with, to Tic connecteil 
witrt, to pertain or be iiertiiient to. Obs. 

15x5 Ld. Berners Frohs. 11 . rcii. [cxcvlii.J 623 That, .yc 
may write it in your Cronicic, with ninny oihcr hystoru's 
that depende to the same mater, 1581 Sidn fy A pot. PoetrU 
(Arb.) 91 I'he .. beautie depended most of Poetrie. x6ok 
Holland X 9J And therefore this my present dis- 
course. .liow'.siN;iicr it is in nature different, yet it de{iendcth 
of the other. 

to. 'i‘o follow or flow from, result from. Obs. 
1655 Culi'EM'ER Rkerius x. vi. 995 A Dysentery . . with 
p.ain and turiiient dcpundiiig upon the uiccratiuii of the 
intestines. 

U. W ith OH, upon (^f of, etc. : sec 2) ; To be con- 
nected with in a relation of subordination ; to belong 
to as something subordinate ; to lie a dependant of. 

C1500 Melusine 333 Pnrten.ay, Mernicnt, Vouant Sc al 
tlic-ire abpiirtennunees . . with the Casiul Kelun with al that 
tlitrof deijeiidoth. 1578 Baninirr J/ist. Man 1. 19 Those 
[VertebresI th.at are nppcrtiiient, or dcpi-nd upon Os Sncriim. 
1639 (iKNTiLis .SVm/rtT Intuit. (1676) 8.10 'Ilie Oflicc of the 
I ncpii&itioii witliin* these Doniitiioiis, doth not depend from 
the (,’onrt of Rome. ai66i Fdli.ek H'orthies (1B40) II. 419 
lleieiipon a story dc[icnd!(. 17x0 WiiirwiiMTii Ace. if Russia 
(‘758) 48 They have no more freehold left, and their pt.asanis 
or siibjeets, now iiiiinediately fle^iend upon the Czar's officers. 
1818 CutJtsK Digest (cd. a) V. i t An esiale tail, nnd all the 
rem.ainders over, .and the reversion dcpeiuling on it. 

t b. absol. 'I'o be dependent ; to have or take a 
position of dependence. Obs. rare. 

1673 Ess, Edne. Geutlt"u>om. a6 Maids tb.at cannot subsist 
without depending, as Serv:ints, may cliuse tlicir places. 

4 . I'o rest eiilircly on, upon (t^ ) for mainten- 
ance, support, supply, or what is needed ; to biivo 
to rely upon ; to lie a burden upon, to l>e sustained 
by ; to be deiiendeiit on. 

1548 Hall Chron. 151 b, I'lie whole walght and burden of 
the rualiiMS rested .and depi'iidvd upon biin. i8u Jj. IIav- 
WAptr. Biondfs Eromrna 151 Hie house not lieing any 
whit fortified, but di-pcndtiig altogether on the fortune of 
the walls lielow. >691 T. HIalf] Ace, AVw ini'ent, lax The 
effect of depending upon forniign Countries for Iluinps. 
x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . 909 A father and 
miithcr . . who depended on me for ihrir support. 183a Hr. 
Maktinkau Life in IFi/ds viii. icj Well directed labour is 
.all wo have had lo depend 011. 1865 Tkollofe Belton Est. 
xxii. 257 Clar.a must, .depend entirely on the generosity of 
some one till she W'xs married. 

6, '1*0 rely in mind, count, or reckon confidently 
on, upon (^ofy etc.). (Now chiefly in colloq. phr. 
depend u^n it, used pareatheticnlly.) 

*SM-w Dunbak Poems Ixxxi. 107 And on the prince de- 
pend with heuinely feir._ *583. Homiiies 11. Faith li. (1859) 
40 Depending tor hanging) only of the help nnd trust that 
they had in God. 1638 Sir * 1 *. Herbert Trav. (ed. 9) 275 
The Kuperslitious, who deiicnded U}ion some supcriiutuiafl 
hcliML 1693 Mem, Ct. Itekely iv. 60 If so lie they had 
been defeated, one might have depended upon seeing the 
Affairs uf the Otianiaii Emiiire restored. 1738 Swift Pol, 
Conversat. 5a Faith Miss, Ue|Kaid uptin it, i’ll give you as 
good as you bring, 1745 Eliza Hevwood Eem. .Sped. (1748) 
319 It may he de{)eiideu on that, .we shall adverti.se. 1748 
F. Smith Toy, Pise. N.AF. Pass. I. 30 If they can cat Seal, 
there IS such a Plenty of them, .that they may depend upon 
Foot! lie their Voyage ever so long. 1855 Macaulay liist. 
Eng. III. 496 He could no lunger detiend on the protection 
of bis master. 1885 (\. Allen Babylon v, Depend upon it, 
Churchill, over-cdnc.atlon'$ a great error. 

b. ellipt. with following clause: To be sure or 
confident; -*to dejiciid upon it’ (see 5). colloq. 

XToo Asuill Aigument 95, I .. do as much depend that 
I Jiall not go hence by returning to the Dust. 1747 Franklin 
Plain Ts^th Wks. 1887 11 . 49 Mo man can with certainty 
depend that another will stand by him. 1789 Triumphs of 
Fortitude II. 150 t)epend, it wilt not Ijc ill conducted by one 
of such skill Z791 Mrs. Incmbalo Simp. Story II. x. 187 
From the constancy of his dispo.sition, she depended much, 
that sentiments like these were not totally eradicated, 

I. C. Morlson Gibbon taS We may depend that a swift 
blight Would have shrivelled his labours. 

+ 6. To wait in guspeiise or expectation on, upon. 
(Cf. to hang upon any ore's lips.) Obs. 
c 1439. bvijG. Bochns VIH. 1 . (1554) 178 a, The heartes of men, 
(binding in a trauiico. 1500- so Dunbar Poems Ixxi. 38 
Off gyd .and gouirnaucx wt sur all soliiair, Dependand ay 
Brace. *8 m Broc. Virginia 41 in Capt. 
^mith s nht. tArb.) 385 Captainq Bartholomew Gosnotl. .at 
la.%t prcyailca with some Gentlemen . . who depended a yeare 
ypon hi 3 proicetjL but nothing could be effected. 1897 
Dkvden Virg, Mneid 4 (T.) The hearer on the speaker's 
mouth depends. 1^ Steele Lying Lover 11. i. 90 Have 
not 1, Madam, two long Years, .depended on yonr Smiles 7 
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7 . To he in suspense or undetermined, be waiting 
for settlement (ns nn action at Law, a bill in parlia- 
ment, on appointment, etc.)* (Usually in pres, 
pple. » pending : see also Depknoino ///. a. 5.) 
f I.vrx;. S/ary of Tkel>fs m. (K.), The fatall chance 
or life and death dependeth in balance. 1531-3 Act 24 
Hen, riH^ c. xa (8 r.uery matter, cause, and contention 
nowe dependynge.. before any of the sayde archebishops. 
ri57S Leg, Bp. St, An*{*\m m iSatir. Poems Rc/ortn.) 
Hcraus St. Androis then dcpctulir, 'J’o heich promotione he 
prei endit. 1631 Star ( k,tmK Cases (Camden) 1 s-\ The same 
demurrer hath Wn on Itoth sides often arjjited, and now 
depends rcadie for the judgement of y^ Court. sj6$ T. 
HuTciiiNstis Hist. Mass, J. 185 Whilst these disiuiies. . were 
de()end!ng, the. .Indi.’itis made attacks. 01859 MAcAm.AV 
H ist, Kng. V. 480 Hills of supply were si ill depending. x88| 
Law Reports 11 (^. bench Ihv. 559 The resolution was filed 
in the court in which the bankruptcy was depending. 
t8. To be ready or preparing to come on ; to 
imjiend, to l)e immiuent. Obs^ 

1711 Swu r City Shoiyer 3 While min depends, the pensive I 
cat gives oVt Her frolicks. 1719 I>ii Foi; Crusoe 1. xii. (iSijS) i 
T84, 1 had nut the least notion of any such thing depending, | 
or the least supposition of it being possible. I 

to. To have a leaning. penchant.) Obs.rare, 1 
iSM Let. Rarlt Leyceslcr 15 It might then be suspected, | 
in ri'.spect of the disposition of .such as depend th.at way. j 
t BepO'ndy «'•- rare. [ad. 1 .. depemUfrc to pay | 
down or nwa^r, spend, expend, f. 1)e- f. i, 2+ | 
pendhe to weigh, j\ay. Cf. I)i.si*enT).] /;Yiw.r. T'o 
expend, snend. 

1607 Barley- Brenke (1877) ta To whom Dame Nature lent 
so rich a port, That all her glory on her was dei»ended. 

Dependable <i/pe*ndab’l), a. Also -iblo. 

[f. DK)‘KNn 21. > -AliLK.] That may be dependtil 
on ; trustworthy, reliable. 

173$ PofK Let, to GayxKX. Wks.(i737) VI. i86 That desire 
w.-is, to fix .and preserve a few lasting, dejwnd.alilc friendships. 
1840 Hkhsciiki. (1857) 92 Calculations, with more 
dependable dat.x 1841 Murray's Hauiibk. A*. Hah 91 T-c i 
( Juattru Na/ioni, good and rc.'isonahle, and kepi by x'cry 
ifenendable people. 1864 Sir F. Pai.<;kavk Norm, Eng. I 
Iv. (>42 Flambard was thoroughly depemiablc. i8fo Hovit 
Cahi'Kntkr Permanent Elem. Relig, Introd. 30 We h.ave 
dependable material on which to base mir study. 

Hence Sape'ndablenais ; Bepe'ndably adv, 

1880 PusRV Min. Profih. 554 Alexander s.'iw and impressed 
upon his successors the dcpcndiblcness of the Jewish people. 
z86s Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. iti The accounts I get of 
Mr. C. rn>in himself, and (still more dependably) from my 1 
hoiLscinaid. 1874. Miss AIi’lock Afy Mother if / xi, One j 
of his chnrncleristics was exceeding punctuality ;nid depend- 
ableness. 

Dependant, -dent (d/iiemdiT'ut', sK [a. F. 
dependant adj. and sb., properly pr. pplc. of di- 
pendreio Dei'END. h'rom the iSlh c. often (like 
the adj.) spelt dependent, after L. (both forms being 
entered by Johnson); hut the sjiclling -ant still 
predominates in the sb, : cf. defendant, assidant. 

*755 Johnson Pref, to Piet.. Some words, such as tie- 
Pendant, tUpendent*, dtpeudame, dcpcndessce, v.ary their 
final syllnlile, as one or another language is present to the 
writer.! 

1 1 . Something subordinatcly attached or belong* 
ing to something else ; .a subordinate part, ajipur* 
tonance, dependency. CM. 

x|U3 1 .D. Bkrnkrs Froiss. I, rlxxvii. (R.l, Tin: French«mcn 
. .uemanndvd. -to haue the sygnoric of Ciuy sues. ..and all 
the landes of Froyten, and the dopendantes of Giiysncs vnto 
the lymyttos of the water of (irauelyng. X5<d Hai l C/mm. 

98 With ail incidentos, circum.stauncrs, dependentes, or 
coiinexes. 1843 Prynne /'rcacliery 0/ Papists 1. 32 (R.) The 
parliament, .repealed this parliament of 21 R. fl. with all 
Its circumstances and dependents. I9i6 Lond. Gaz. No. 
54a5/y'l be r.ca.scfor the. .Copper-Works, .with its Depend- 
ant.s. X7S1 Hkadley ICks. Nature 32 Monsieur de Reaumur 
. . discover’d certain Parts which might reasonably be 
esteem'd Dependant.^ of Flowers. 1837 F. Ccwher Recoil. 
Europe 1. 174 [Versailles] was a mere dependant of the 
crown. 

2 . A person who depends on another for support, 
position, etc. ; a retainer, attendant, sobordinate, 
servant. 

. »S88 .Shaks. L. L. lit. i. Z34 The best ward of mine I 
honours is rewarding my dependant.^. x63a Li i hoow Trav. 1 
I. 38, 1 demanded onr dqiendant, what was to pay? 1647 
Ci.ARKNiMjN Hist, Keb. I. (1S43) 5/t Almost all of his own 
numerous family and drpond.xnts. 1750 John.son Rambler 
No. 38 F 8 An error almost universal among those that con- 
verse^ murh with dependents, xysa /bid. No. 190 p 7 
Convinced that a dc^ndant cuulu not easily lie m.ade a 
friend. 1788 HoRKfe il''. //rnr/z^/A'i Wks. 1843 II. 105 Her 
female dependants, YV'lend.s, and servants. 1830 D'Irmaki.i 
Chas, /, HI. V. 76 Such a |>t'rsoriage as I..aud is doomed to 
h.ave dependents, and not friends. ^ x8m Macalxay Hist. 
Ehjp. IV. 55 Other people could provide for their dqicndants 
18^ Fkouob Hist. P!ng. III. xiii. 1 18 The gentry were sur- 
rounded by dependents. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a* I. 309 
A poor detieudnnt of the family. 

Dependence fd/iieiiddnsL Forms : 6 -aunoo, 

9 -anoe, 7- -once. [a. F. dipendanct (15th c. 
ill Litlrc, in 14th Q.despcndence, Oresmo), f. depen^ 
dant \ see prec. ami -ance. Like Dependent t?., 
subseq. assimilated to the type, the form in 
-ante being rare after 1800.] 

+ 1- Tlie nciioTi of hanging down ; cotter, some- 
thing that han^ dowtn. Obs. rare. 

i8m Dryden Virr. Georg, iv, a<ifi Like a large Cluster of 
liiocK Grapes they sliow, And make a large dependance from ‘ 
the Hough. 


2 . The relation of liaving existence hanging 
upon, or conditioned by, the existence of some- 
thing else ; the fact of depending npon something 
else. 

1605 V KK.STKciAN 7 Vt*. /uMl. ii. (x6a8) 27 Words. . that seeme 
to haiic dcticndance on the Latin. 18x3 J. Salkeld Treat. 
Angels 5 Without beginning or dependence of any other 
cause. 1848 .Sir T. Hruwnf. P.feud. Ep, 1. xi. 45 1 'here was no 
naturall defiendancc of the event upi>n the signe. 1677 F1.0T 
Oxfordsh. 196, I dare not .siin)ifyse there w.as any dependence 
between the iiiedicin and tllseasc. 1754 Kowarus Freed. 
IF ill 1. Iv. 23 The Dependence and Connection between 
Acts of Volition or Choice, and t heir Causes. 1880 'I'^'Mcai.i. 
Glac. I. .\xvii. 1^9 The chain of dependence which runs 
throughout creation. X884 Howen Logic x. 348 lliat which 
comes next it in the order of dependence. 

t b. Connexion of successively dependent parts ; 
logical sequence. Obs. (or merged in jircc.), 

/» 1533 More H’ks. fin »R.) Hys woordes. .I>c so dark and 
so iiitrikcd of piuix)se withouta any dependence or order. 
1638 .Sir T. Hkkhkrt Tratf. (ed. 2) 236 'J’he Father next, 
and ns they are in bloixl the other follow in a just depend* 
ance; the rc.st promiscuously. t6Bt-6 J. Scott f 7 /r*. 

(1747) HI. 352 Tne Discourse, .from Verse to Verse runs all 
along in a close and continued Depetulancu. j 

tc. In wider sense: Relation, connexion (cf. 
Depend 2 b>. Obs, 

ZIX833 Austin Medit. (tfi.ts' 226 As their [St. Philip and 
St. Hartlioloniew] being erf that Society of the Twelve 
hindred t Item not from being of the fir»:at Societie the 
Cliurch; so llieir other Dcpend.ances, as being of the Church, 
or being- of the seventy, or being married men . . hindred 
them not from being of the Twelve. 

3 . The relation of anything subordinate to th.at 
from which it holds, or ilcrives support, etc. ; tlic 
condition of a dependant; subjection, subordinn* 
tioij. (0pp. to Mepettdence.) 

x6x4 Kaleiok Hist. Il 'orld ni. 72 'J'hose two grc.Tt Cities, 
Athens and Sparta, upon which all the rest h.'id most 
dependancc. x66o R. Coke Powers SubJ. 147 How far the 
Jtritanick Churches were from any depemlence upr>n the 
Church of Rome. 1699 Hkntcky Phal. 488 A dcpciulance 
uijon the most Hrutal of Tyr.Tnts. X75X Johnson Rambler 
No. 101 F 4, I lived in all the luxury of aflluence without 
cxpciu'.c or dependence. X7^ Hi.At:KSTosE Coww/. Introd. 
84.101 Dependence being very little else, but an obligation t«) 
conform to the will or law of that sui)crior person or state, 
upon which the inferior depends. 18^4 (tklfn Short Hist. 
viit. S 2. 469 'I'o free the Crown from its deuendetice on the 
Parliament. x886 Stkvknson Kidnappea xviii, 173 Tlie 
other four were equally in the Duke's dependnnc'c. 

1 4 , concr. That which is subordinate to, con- 
nected with, or belonging to, something else ; an 
appurtenance, connexion, de|)cndcncy. Oh. 

X540 Aet 32 Hen. VIII, c. 25 To committc the .state of his 
said iiiariage, with all the circiuit.stanccs and depcndauiicc 
thereof vnlo tlie prelates. %pS\ Savii.l TacituC Hist, in, 
xiii. (1591) 122 As though eight lAigions were to be the d«:- 
pendance of one iiauy. xfox Hollano Plinv L x«7 The 
great riuer Indus . . i.ssucth out of a part or Jependniii'c of 
the hill Cauc.Tsus. 1794 Hist, in Ann, Reg. 54 Coblentr, 
a dependence of the electorate of Mentz. 

t b. A Ixwly of dependants or subordinates ; a 
retinue. (Usually •ance.') Obs. 

x6o6 Ford Honor Tri. 10 Deserning to l>e bel«»nc-d; of 
w'hoine ? OfiKipuIar opinion or iinsmlde vulgar dependanccs? 
1831 WEKvr.R Anc. P'un. Mon. 273 He fea.stcd. .two kings, 
two Queenes, with their depemlances, 7<y>. mcs.se of meate 
sctuce .scruing for the first dinner. x6^ Rawlky tr. Bacon's 
Life 4 Pcath ■■ 16501 19 Anumerou.s Family, a great Retinue, 
and l)i')>endancc. 1698 Sou i 11 .Si'rm. (i6i>7) I. 33 Rncumbred 
with Dependances, throng'd and surrounded with Peti* 
tioiiers. 

6 . Tlie condition of resting in faith or expectation 
(upon something); reliance; assured confidence 
or trust. 

x6*7 Sandfr.son 12 Serm. (1633) 530 F.Tithful dcpcndance 
vpcm the providence .. of (Jod. 171^ Hist. Yng. Lady 
/jistinction H. to ITioroughly .sensible what little de- 
pendence I ought to make on iny own .strength. 1783 Ki.iz. 
Cart^ Mem. etc. (i8i6* I. 205 1 he waters, 1 shall continue 1 
drinking, without much dcpcndance of getting better. 1801 
GAUKikLLi J/yst. Husb. 11. 205 'J’liere was no clci^ndancc 
to be placed in the word of a W’oman who [etc.]. Z84X Lank 
Arab. Nts. I, 68 It is the only branch of divination woithy 
of deijeiidanrc. 1875 Jowftt Plato (cd, 2) V. 19 Living . , 
in de^ndence on the will of God. 

b. transf. T hat on which one relics or may rely ; 
object of rcli.ince or trust ; resource. ? Obs. 

1754 RicHAKiisoN Grandison IV. v. 44 Your honour, your 1 
piety, are my just dependence. 2803 Wellington in Gwen J 
Pesp. 784 The .seamen from the Fiist India fleet were the 
only or principal de^ndence for manning (he navy. iBay 
J. F. CcNivKU Prairie 1 1 . iv. 59 Take the lA)rd for your de- 
pendancc. 

t C. Keli.ablencss, trustworthiness. Oh. rare. 

175a Hume Ess.tjf Treat. (1777) I. 22 So little dcpcndance 
has this affair. ^ 1790-X8XX \V. Compp. Pernl on 7 V«; Sticks 
1x817) VI. 44 'rhn philosophy of poets .. is not of very 
sterling dependence. 

0 . The condition of waiting for Fettlemcnt ; 
pending, suspense. (Now only in legal use.) 

1805 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 4 Dec. (Tam. Supply That anes 
the actiounu may be put under depenclancc befoir onie 
parliament. i679-‘X7X4 Hurnlt Hist. Ref., After a long 
dcpcndance it might end a.H the former had done. x8io j 
SiiEi.LEV Let. in ilowden Life II. 8 Engagements con- | 
tracted during the dependence of the late negotiation. z88x 
W. Bell Diet. Law .Scot., Depending Action, an action is 
held to be in dependence from the moment of the citation, 
until the final decision of the House of Lords. ilh4 Act 
37-8 Viet. c. 94 f ()8 Nothing herein contained shalf affect 
any action now in dependence. 


t b. A quarrel or affair of honour * depending ’ 
or awaiting settlement. Obs. 

*59^ H. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. t. v, The bastinado ! 
a most proper, .and sufficient dependance, warranted by the 
great Caranza. 1816 — Devil an Ass iv. vii, H' is friend to 
him, with whom 1 ha’ tlie dependance. xSao Scott Monast. 
xxi, Let ns pause for the space of one venue, until I give you 
my opinion on this dependence, [Note. a phrase 

among the brethren of the sword for an existing quarrel.] 
Dop6]ld011Cy (d/pc'iidensi). Also() /-encle; 
6 -anoye, 7 -ancle, 7-9 -anoy. [f. as prec. : see 

-ANOV, -ENCY.] 

1. 'Fhe condition of being deix:ndent ; the relation 
of a thing to that by which it is conditioned ; con- 
tingent logical or caitsal connexion; -prec. 2. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (tfi32) 376 That dependencie 
and order, wliereby the lower siLstaining alwaye.s the more 
excellent [etc.]. X603 Sh aks. Mens, for M. v. i. 6a Such a de- 
Iieiidancy of thing, on thing, As ere I heart! in madne.sse. 
X847 Spricge Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 286 All threaded 
upon one string or dependency. 1748 H abti-ev Obsery/. Man 
I. iii. 336 The Dependency of Evidences makes the resulting 
Probiibility weak. 1884 Howen Logic viii. 2^5 In this Un> 
figured Syllogism .. the dependency of Extension and 
Intension does not subsist. 

2 . The relation of a thing (or person) to that 
by which it is supported • state of subjection or 
subordination; -prec. 3. 

1594 Hooker ^ cr/. Pol. i, x. (1611)36 Hauing no such depen- 
dency iiygm anyone. 1634 W, Tikwiivt tr. Balzac's Lett, 251, 
1 have no servile dependancy upon their ronceptions. 1784 
Swift PrapieYs Lett. Wks. 1755 V. ii, 64 Ready to sh.akc 
off the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of England. 
X848 C. Bronie y. Evre xiv. (1873) 133 That you care 
whether or not a dependent is coinfortablc in his di'p<'-ndcncy. 
1858 Frouue Hist. A'«;e'.( 1858) II. X, 456 They found England 
in dependency upon a foreign power ; they left it a free 
nation. 

t 3 . Reliance; -prec. 5. Obs.rare. 
atboo Hooker (J.>, Their dcpciidancics on him were 
drowned in this conceit. x6tf~Tj Fei.tha.m Resotve.s 1. Ix. 
98 As if God. . W’ould lead us to a depemlcncy on Him. 

4 . Something dependent or subordinate ; a sub^ 
ordinate part ; an appurtenance, a. gen. 

x6xx Si;kko Hist. ilt. Brit. ix. xxi. (1632) 1004 Many clc- 
pend.nncles of Story had their eueiils in the Ai;ls of lliis man. 
2690 Lockf. Hum. Und. 11. xii. § 4 Modes 1 call such ci>ni* 
plex ideas, which . . are considered ns clcpendsincies on, or 
affertions of snl>st.*in(:c.H. 2741 Wariiurion Piv. I.egat.XX. 
4 'I'he Knowledge of human Nature and its Dependencies. 
2^ S. R, Maitland Ess. Various SubJ. 155 A thorough 
sifting of this subject, and its de|x:ndr.ncics. 

f b. A body of dependants ; a household estab- 
li.shment. Obs, 

16x50. Sandys Trav. 61 Thisman.sScrraglio. ..answerable 
to his small depcnd.'incie. 1670 (i. H. Hist, Cardinals 11. 

I. 112 The Dependencies and Relations of the Popes and 
Cardinal, do not suffer the poor Preints to act according to 
the Dictates of Rijuily. 2701 Svixv^Con/ests of Nobles tif Com., 
Men, w’ho have acquired large pos.scHsiuns, and consequently 
«le|>enclaiu:ies. 

0. A dependent or subordinate place or lerrilory; 
esp. .1 country or province subject to the control of 
another of which it does not form an integral part. 

Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 49 I'he Kingdom of Poland 
and great Dutciiy of I.yfU.'ind, together with all (heir 
Dependencies. x88a-'9o 1*. Hurnki Th. Earth (J.), This 
f.-irlh, .ind its dependencies. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 
342 This is that .Sheffield which now, with its clc})endencies, 
contains a hundred and twenty thousand .souls. 2864 R. A. 
Arnold Cotton Earn. 464 There is a wide difference hetwceii 
a dependency and a colony. The one is held in tnust, the 
other in absolute fee-simple. 

d. An appurtenance (to .a dwelling-house, etc.). 
x8aa W. Irving Braceb. Ilallix. 22 To visit the stahles, 
dog-kennel and other dependencies, 

+ 6. A quarrel ‘depcMiding* or awaiting settle- 
ment ; «* prec. 6 b. Obs. 

a t8s5 Fletcher Elder Bro. v. i. The masters of depen- 
dencies, That by compounding differences ’tween otlicis, 
Supply their own necessities. 283^ Ma.h.sinuf.k Maid of 
I Ion. I. i, Your masters of dependencies to take up A drunken 
brawl. 

t b. gen. An affair pending or awaiting settle- 
ment. Oh. rare. 

2809 W. Tavi.or in Robberds Mem. 11. 279 In consequence 
of disngrec.ible commercial dependencies, which I did not 
succeed in liquidating. 

Dependant (d/pe-ndunt), a. Also 5-6 -aunt, 
fi-9 -aut. [(Jrigirially dependant, a. F. dependant 
(i4ih c. in Hatrf.), pr. pplc. of d^pendre to hang 
down, depend : from the ifith c. often assimilated 
to L. dependent-em, and now usually so spelt, the 
form in -anl being almost obs. in the ndj., though 
rot.iincd in the sb., q.v.] 

1 , Hanging down, pendent. 

c 1480 Pallad on Huso, iii. xo6o So thai Ins woinbcd wel, 
dependannt, .syde, That likely is for greet and mighty Etoore. 
2524 Barclay Cyi. tt Vpiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixxii, 
With glistering eyes & side dependaunt beard. 2592 
Greene Maidens Preatne xxviii. Mourning locks depen- 
cbint. 1798 Morse A mer, Geog 1. 378 A regular rock, from 
the upper part of which arc depenaent many exxresccnces. 
x88o C. & F. Darwin Mm'em. rl. 128 IThc leaves) partially 
assume their nocturnal dependent position. 

2 . That depends im something else ; having its 
existence contingent on, or conditioned by, the 
existence of sometldng else. 

2594 Hooker Reel. Pel. i. viii. (1611! 20 On these two 
general! heads . . all other specialties are dependent. 1883 
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tura U a dependent oeing, that U, it is esseiitiai to a creature 
to depend upon the author of iti licing.^ 1650 M'Cosii D/v. 
Ctfvi, 1. i< (1B74) xt Animal life, again, is dependent on 
vegetable lifC| and vegetable life is dependent on the soil 
and atmosphere. 1^5 JoN^err Plato (ed. s) 1 , 265 All 
tiling in nature are dependent on one another. 

•pb. Annexwl, appertaininjr. Obs. 

* 574 1 *' Tenures 62 b, The reversion that is dc* 

peiidaniit unto the same franketenement U severed from the 
jointure. 

3, That depends or has to nlyM something else 
for support, supply, or whut is needed. 

a X641 W. CAR i UKitiiiT Couituend, Verses in Fletcher's 
IVhs., whose wretched genius, and dei)endent fires But to 
their benefactors' dole aspires. 174a Younu A*/. 77i. iii. 448 
Life makes the soul dependent on the dust. 1791 Mks. 
Raocufff. liotn. Forest ii, She found herself wholly depen- 
dent upon strangers. 1865 Tkom-di'k Belton Est. xxyii. jja 
It washer destiny to be dependent on charily. 1874 GiiEkN 
Short /list, ii. fi 0. 93 The vast estates, .were grunted uul lu 
new men dependent on royal favour.. 

4. Attached in a relation of suborditialton ; suli- 
oidin.ate, subject ; opp. to indepctidcnt. 

i 6 i 4 Brent ir. Sarti's Counc. 'Trent (1676) 574 One 
Bisliop instituted by Cnrist, and the others not to have any 
authority but dependant from him.^ 1614 Fisher in F. White 
RepL Ftsher^yi Mediators .subordinate vnlo, and dependent 
of Christ. x6^ Ir. Seuderys Curia Polit. 93 Soveraignc.s 
are not stibordinule and dependant to them [the LawesJ. 
xyaa Adv. Capt. K, Boyle 364 The Assembly meet here, 
which is in the nature of a dependant Farlmnicnt.^ 1809 I. 
Tayuor FsUthus, vii. 178 The temper of mind which is proper 
to a dependant and suliurdinaie agent. 1863 lluii.iir Sp. 
Anter. »6 Mar., They cca.sud to be dependent colonies of 
Fugland. 

b. Math. Dependent variable', one whose varia- 
tion dcpcncls on that of another variable (the inde- 
pendent variable). 

185a Tooiiuntkk Dijf, Calc, i, A dep^dent variable is a 
quantity the value of which is determined as soon as that 
of some independent variable is known. 

1 5. Imixjncling. Obs. rare. 

x6o6 Shaks. 7 V. 4- Cr. 11. iii. ax That me thinkes is the 
cnr.se dependant on those that warre for a pl.ackct. 

t Depende*ntial, a. Obs. [f. metl.L. depen- 
dentia uopendence + -Ah; cf. confidctvtial^ Kclating 
to, or of the nature of, dependence. 

16468. Bot.TON ArraigHM. Err. 14 God doth it to exercise 
a dependentiall faith upon God. 

Dependent^ (d/'iie'nclentli), adv. [f. Dj'irisN- 
DKNTtf, + -ly 2 .j In a deix'ndent manner; in a 
way dcpcntling on something. 

1646 Sir 1 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xx v. raS 'These . . act but 
ilepiUidantly on their formes. 1677 Hale Print, i^ig, Man. 
I. tit. yi Whether there be an utter impossibility of any 
niaterial Being to bo cither independently or deijendently 
eternal. 1793 Brattik Moral Sc, i. i. § 3 (R.) If we aflirm 
..relatively, conditionally, or depcndciitly on something 
else, it is the siilijiinrtivc. 

Depender (d/pc’ndoj). Also 6-7 Sc. -ar. [f. 

DETKND V.t +-EII b] 

1 1. A dependant. Chiefly Sc. Ohs. 
r 1565 Lindksay (i'it.scuttie) C/iton. .SVvA (1728.' 8 Through 
the vain flattery of his dependers. *577-98 Pescr. Isles 
Scotl. in Skciie Celtk Scotl. iii. App. 438 Ane dependar on 
the Clan Donald. <ix63» .Swn 11 swoon /list. Cn. Scot. iv. 
(1677) 186 Being all vaK.sars and dependers of Huntley, 1704 
Swift Poeuts^A Kiddle^ I’m but a meer Dcjiender still : 
An humble Hanger-on at liest. 1786-31 Tindal Rapin' s 
H ist, Eng. (1743) II. xvii. 78 He drew together a number 
of Lords of his t )cpcnders. 

2. One who depends or relies on something, rare. 

s6xx Shaks. Cymh. i. v. 58 I'o be depender on a thing 
th.at Icancs. x(»7 Hieron ITks. II. 306 Art thou a con- 
linuall depender vpon teaching? _ 1817 Exatniner 470/a 
A set of puny dependers upon a British soldiery. 

Dependible, var. of Dependable. 
Bepe'ndillgi M, sb. rare. [f. Defend v.l 4 
-i.NO L lu sense 2, ])crh. a siibst. use of the ppl. a.] 

1. The action of the verb Depend ; depemlence ; 
in quot. t waiting, suspense (see Depend 0 , 7). 

x6x6 n. JoNSON Epigr.^ To William Roe^ iXlay is bad, 
doubt worse, depending worst. 

2. Something depending on or belonging to 
something else ; an appurtenance ; « Dependence 
4 , Dependency 4 a. Obs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. i8r Conclusion of this dep- 
pendinge of kepingc of the see. 1641 in Kushw. Hist. Coll. 
Ilf. (169a) I. 605 The mid Cuininissiuns or Writs, with nil 
their Dependitigs and Circumstances. 

Depending tdfpemdiij), ppl. a. {prep.) [f. De- 

PE.\T) v.l 4 -ING 2 ] 

A. otij. That depends : see the verb. 

1. Hanging or inclining downwards ; pendent. 

17M Somerville Chase iii. 441 To raise the slope Depend- 
ing Road. *758 f. S, Lc Ihunis Observ, Snrg. (xjryx) S'-* To 
prevent the Fus from lodging in the most depending Part. 
*8x0 WiFFEN Aoniaa //<7»rx(i82o) 39 T..Qcked in the twiliglit 
of depending boughs, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 176 One 
or two depending vines. 

2. That depends on something else ; contingent, 
conditioned, etc. ; dependent. 

x8a4 L. Murray Eag. Cram. (ed. 5) I. A number of 
depending circumstances distinctly and advantageously ar- 
ran^. 

to. Subordinate, dependent, subject. Obs. 

, 17M Stanhofb Paraphr. 1 . 37 [PersonsJ of a mean deMtid- 
ing Condition. 1735 Ukakeley Querist 5 419 Either Icing- 
VoL. III. 


dom or republic, depending ur independent, free or cii- 
.slaved. 

1 4 . Relying, trusting. ? Obs. 

1746-7 IIkkvky Medit. tiSi8) 113 A lesson of hcaven- 
depcnding faith. 18*9 K. BathI'k Arry/i. II. 37a A praying, 
waiting, dcjiciKling frame of mind. 

6. Awaiting settli'incnt, pending. 

\6nHist. 7('/£f‘r34 To he.3r and determine the depending 
cause. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Lasv {i1k>^) 35 1 ^‘lters of 
dil^cncu . . grunted in a depending process. 

la. prep. [ Originally the jircs. pple. agreeing with 
the sb. in absolute construction, ns in L. pendente 
lite\ cf. dttringi nohvitkstandingT[ During the 
continuance or deixndence of ; landing. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. /' 7 /, c. 31 Preain., Knyghthode . . ro- 
ccy ved, cny tyinc depeiidyng the scid accions or Huetys, sh.dl 
abate the wriitcs. x6oa FtiJiiiCKK \st Pt. Parall, 6x The 
idaintife is juit nut of seruice dciieiiding the pica. 

Depe'ndingly, adv. rare. [f. Depending a. 
+ -LY 2.] In a <Icjx*nding or dejicntlent manner ; 
with dependence on some person or thing. 

1655 Gurnam. Chr. in Arm. xi. § 5 (1669) xoo/t Walk de- 
pendingly on Go<J. 1676-7 Hai.k 0»«/i7w//. 11. On Lord's 
yV'rtj'i'r (R.i, I will list: It thuiikfulb', and nevertheless dc» 
peudini'ly. 

tDepe'nsioU. Obs. rare- [.ad. L. 
sidn-em cx|x*nditure,f. depcndcre to spend, cx|k.‘iuI.] 

1656 Blount Clossogr,^ Hepeusiou [fiepensid)^ a weighing, 
tidying of money. 

Depeople (dfpf‘p’l)» Z'- (^rck. [ad. F. dipcuplc-r 
(1364 in Hiitzf.), despeupler (1611 Cotgr.); after 
people. See Dk- I. 6 , and cf. IIisfeofle, Depopl’- 
late.] trails. To deprive of people, destroy the 
people of, depopulate. 

fx6ix CiiAFMAN Iliad XIX. 146 AchilUs in first fight de- 
{icopling cncinies. \t\^—>Odyss. ix. 75, 1 depeouled it, 
Slew all the men, and <IUI their wives remit, x^ t.YTin\ 
Harold US62) 297 The town, awed and dc[H:oplcd, suh- 
mitted to flame niut to sword. 

t Depe*rdit, -ite, nnd d». Now rare or Obs. 
[ail. L. diperdit-us^ -ntity coruipt, abandoned, pa. 
pple. of diperdHre to destroy, ruin, lose, f. Dk- 1 . 3 
+ perdlre to destroy, lose.] 

A. adj. Lost, abandoned, involved in ruin or 
l^cidition. 

X^lJ.J ACKSON True Evang. T, iii. 19B Such luiscrcaiiK, 
and deperditu wretches as they proved. 164* — Bk. Con- 
science 7 Some notable dcperdite wretch. 

B. sb. Something lost or perished. 

x8oa Paixy Nat. Theol. v. § 4 (1810) 58 No re^n. .why, 
if those deperdits ever existed, they have now disappenn d, 
i lence Dep«’rditel3r adv. 

1608 J. Kino Serm, 5 Nov, 17 The mo.si . . deperditely 
wicked of all others. 

Doperdition (dfpaidi'Jan). Now rare. [a. 
F. ddpetdition (Parc i6lh c.), n. of action ftom L. 
deperddre: see prcc.] Loss, waste, de.struci ion by 
wasting away, 

1607 J, Kino .Senn. Nov. 31 Whorin w’as prodiiiun, pei- 
dit ion, dcpcrditifjn, al congested and hcaijcil vp in on. e 1645 
Howell Lett. I. i. xxxi, 'J’hc old lfle.sh) by continual ilc- 
perdition . .evaporating still out of us. 1646 Sir ' 1 '. Bkownk 
Pseud. Ep. It. V. 86 It may be unjust to deny .all efficacic of 
gold, in the non-omission of weight, or de^/rdition of any 
ixnidcrous particles. 1795 tr. McniePs Fragments 1 1 . 63 
At its horrid dcjicrUitioii every citizen is idarmed. xWx An- 
nihilation 6 Alas t who will heiicerurth be afraid of .sin, if it 
only, .end in painless deiicrditioii ? 

DeperitlOn (d/peri'fon), rare. [11. of action 
f. L. deperire to perish, Ixj lost ntierly, f. De- I, 3 
+ perire to perish.] Perishing, total wasting away. 
1793 Earl of Buchan Anon. Ess. (1H12) 363 Thai all 
nature was in a constanl sL'tte of deiMirition and renovation. 
180B Bentham Sc- Ke/orm 76 Dvpt^ritioii of necessary evi- 
dence, depcrilioii of the matter of wealth, in the hand.s of 
the adverse party . . de^>crition viz. with reference to the 
p-orty in the right -by dissip.ation, by conccaliiiciil. 

t Dopo'rpoylf Obs. [a. OJ'\ dcparpeillier^ 
desp-f to disperse.] ---Disfahflk, to scatter. 

13.. Hamfolk Psalter xi] xliii. 13 In genge )>ott 
scatird l.MS. S, dcpio peyld; vs. 

Depo'rsonalizet v. [f. Dk- II. i + Peuhon- 
A LiZE.] trails. 'To deprive of personality ; to make, 
or regard as, no longer personal. 

x866 I.OWKLI. BigloJuP, Introd., He would have enabled 
mu . - to depcr.son.allzc my.self into a vicarious egotism. 1889 
W. .S. l.iLiY Centn^ 0/ Kcuol. 170 An artificial nicchanisin, 
which destroys individuality and deixjr.sonalises man. 

t DepOTZonate, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + 

PeilsoN + - ate 3 . C f. med . I « depersdndre disper- 
sondre.'] trans. To deprive of the status of a person 
or of personal rights. 

1676 jL Dixon Two Test. 336 A Bond-man, a Slave, .being 
wholly decapitated and depersonated from the common con- 
dition of a humane person. 

Depe'Monize, *'• [Dk- il. i + Pekhon 4 -izk.] 

=- Defehsonalize. 

x888 F. H. Stoodaro in Amfoi>er Ra>. Oct., The one 
.aims to visu.alizc the ideal, tlic other to dejicrsi^nizc the God 
conception itself. 

Deperte, txbs. form of Defaht. 
t ifilpe'I^blef (t- Obs. [f. as if from I., vb. 
*d(peftire ^ dispertire to divide, distribute + -iu,k. 
The prefix follows F. dipartir^ Eng. Depart.] 
Capable of being dividcil into uarts; divisible. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva 9 857 Some Bodies have a . . more 
Depertibie Nature than othen; As wo see it evident in 


Colouration ; For .1 .sm:dl (,)u,3niity of Saffron will Tim t 
more then a very great Qii.antity of Brasil or Wine. 
Depesche, var. of Dkfeacu, Obs. 
tDepa'Sterf V. Obs. [a. OF. depestrer^ 
despestrer (i 3-1 4th c. in Hatzf.), mod. dt’fCirert 
in same sense, f. dps- (Dia-) + -pestrer in em- 
pestreri sec Kmpehter, Pemteu.] re/l. To dis- 
entangle or rid oneself {from). 

1685 Cotton ir. Montaigne 1 . 449 One vice .. so deeply 
rooted ill us, that 1 dure not detenuine whether any one 
ever clearly depcstred hiiiiseif from it or no. 

Depetar (dc*p/ldi). DuHding, Also dopretor. 
[Derivation obscure. 

It looks like a formation of L. r/r and petra stone ; possibly 
from A ined.L. depetrdre to dies.s with stone. In that ta.so 
depretcr is an erropeous form.] (Sec i|uots.) 

X851 Bneks Gloss.. Jhpreter or Pepeter^ plastering done 
to rcprcHciU tooled stone, it is first pricked up and flo.ited 
the same tut for set or stucco, and small stones arc then 
forced on dry from a bo.ird. 1876 Notes on Building Constr. 
(Rivington) 11 . 41x3 Dcqictcr consists of n pricked lui coal 
[of phester] with small :,tones pressed in while it is soft, so ns 
to pfodiicc a rough surface. x886 Sehuon Builder's IVork 
248 Dtpeter^ is somewhat similar to rough c.isting, except 
that small .stones are pressed dry into the .soft plaster by 
means of n board. Ibid . , Depreter^ys. a term sumelimes used 
to denote plaster fintsbed in imitation of tooled stone. 
tD 6 p 9 'Zf V. Ohs. rare~ [f. L. depex-y ppl. 
stem ol dcpecNre to comb down.] To comb down. 

x 6 a 3 CocKKUAM, Depex^ to keiiib. 1x644 Ridiculed in 
Vindex Anglkus : sec quot. s. v. Defust.] 

Dopheazance, dephozaunce, obs. IT. De- 

KKAHANl^K. 

1558 in V^icary's Anai. (1888) App, v. 183 Withoutc eny 
innner of vse, cuiuliciuii or deiihcx.'uincc. 

DephiloBophize : sec De- II. 1. 

+ Dephlegm (d/flem), v. Old Chetn. [ad. 
inod.L. dcpbk^miire, F. dpjlegmer (1698 in llatzf.) : 
see Dej>iil£gmate.] » Defhlegmatk. 

1660 Boyle Nno. A'.r/l. Phys, Mech. xxiv. 191 We look 
also .sonic .Spirit of Urine, c.'irele.sly enough deflegmed. 
x668 — Am. 4 yVvfcVx (1669) 48 We h.-ivc sometiiiies taken 
of (he better sort of Spirit of Salt, and having carefully de- 
iililegm'd it Iclc.]. 1M3 Phil. 'Trans. XI II. 298 Very strong 
Vinrgar, dephicgm'd by freezing. 

Hence Dephla gmad, daphldgm'd ppl. a . ; D«- 
pUe-gmednesd. 

1660 Ilovi.K A’/.w Exp. Phys. Meek, xxx, (16H2I 115 Well 
tlci>hlcgm’il Spirit of Wine is iniich lighter than W.nter. 1669 
- - Hist. Firmness^ I.ss. 4 'Tracts 291 'The propiirtion . . 
depends . . upon the .strength of the former l .iqiior, and the 
dephlegmedtieHS of the latter. 1676 — Ntno Exper. 1. iti 
Phil. Trans. XI. 777 We gently poured on it some highly 
dephlegm'd Spirit of Wine. 

tDephlegmate (d/fle-gm^'t), v. Old Chem. 

t f. ])])!. stein o( med. or niod.L. dephleRfiidrc^ f. 
.)k- 1 . 6 4 phU^tay a. Gr. tfiKiyfjia (1/1X^7/404-) 
clammy humour: see PlibKQM.] trans. To free 
(a spirit or acid) from * phlegm * or watery matter ; 
to rectify. 

x^ Boyle /Cm. 6- r^ir/rfififRAfisWcdcphlegmatedfiome 
l:mirits] by more frequent, and indeed tedious RectilicalionR. 
1686 W. Harris tr. /.emery's Chym. (ed. 2) i8fi You may use 
either a little more, or a little Ic.ss, according to the strength 
of the spirit, or according as it is more or less dephlegm.'itcd, 

lient 

1789 


1757 A. I'tKM'ER Pistilh r I. xxiii. (1760) 95 'J'his Ingredient 
cleanses and dephlegmules the .Spirit considerably. 1789 
J. Ki:ih Diet. Chan. 96/a The contained matter must lie de- 


phlegiiialed. 

b. To rid of admixture, purify, refine. 

X796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 56 The principle 
of evil himseir, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated evil. 

Hence Dephle'gmated ppl. a., Dephle'gmating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x^x French Distill. v.( 1651) 1x5 The pure dephlegmated 
.Spirit. i7xa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 162 To kpow 
wlicther it is trnely deflvgmntcd, or Proof-Spirit. 1807 
t li'iK y.ect. Art i. (1848) 253 Tlie ancients . . iiriNiuced those 
concentrated, dephlegmated, and liigldy rectified personifi- 
cations of strength, activity, beauty. 

t Dephlegmatioii v d / flcgnu~> . Old c 'hem. 

[n. of action Irom prec. vb. ; in mod.F. lUfleRtneUion 
(Trevoux 1732).] The i)roce.s8 of dcphlcgtnaliiig 
a spirit or acid. 

iM Bovle /ixjr. 4 Tracts (1669)48 To .separate the aqueous 
iiarts by Dcphiegiuaiion. 17x8 G‘''ni'Y Compl, Dispcns. \o 
J he Sianie thing is coiislantly observ'd in thu Depiilegnintion 
of acid .Spirit. X758 /: laboratory laid Open Intrud. 46 Re- 
torts must l)c provided for the dephl^ination. 

Dephlegmator (drflegm^^j). [Agent-n. in 
L. form f. inoii.L. dlphlegnutre io Defhleomatk.] 
An apparatus for dc})hlcgmatiou ; a form of con- 
densing apparatus in a still. 

x8a8 S. F. Gray Operative Chemist 767 Tiris dephlegmator 
is formed of two broad sheelA of tinned copiier, soldered 
together so as to leave only 9th of an inch between them. 
sM S. Kens. Mus. Catal. No, 4376. 

tDephlogistdo (difl^l^rstik), <i. Old Chem. 
[f, De- 1.6 + Phlooist-on 4 -10 ; cf. Phlooibtkj. j 
a Drfhlooihticatkd. 

1787 Darwin in Phil, 'fraus. LXXVIll. 5a Combination 
of dephlogistic and inflammable gases. 

Dephlogi*sticate,f^. [f- De- 11. x 4 Phlooih- 

TIOATB.] 

+ 1 , trans. Old Chem. To deprive of phlogiston 
(the supposed principle of inflammability in 
bodie8\ 

27 *. 
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>779 Tftvts, J.XIX, 4.) K The power . . ofilephlof^isti- 
c:Uiii>; LOinmon air. 17#* Kirwan JLXXll. au The 
nitrous acid . . is well known to dcphloKisticate metals as 
iHrrfcctly as possible. 1788 (JAVENnisii ioiif. LXXVTII. 270 
We suppose that the air . . was intirely dcphlogisticuted. 

2 . To R-licve of inflammation. (Cf. Antii’IIlo- 

CKSTIC 2.) 

184a Fraser’s Mag. XXVI. 453 The .sheriflH .. were fun* 
(l.'iiiR'nt.nliy phlebotomised and dephiugisticated by the frag* 
incuts of tneir own swords. 1875 Oeikie Life Sir A\ Mur^ 
chUoH 1 . 142 Given to water-drinking and dephlogisticating. 

Honce Dephlofi'stloated ///. a. {es/f. in dtphlo- 
f^hticaied airy the name given to oxygen by Priest- 
ley, who, on its first discovery, supposed it to be 
ordinary air deprived of phlogiston); Daplilogls- 
tioating, ///. a. ; ]>ephloffi:atioa*tion. 

>775 Priestley in /*////. Trans, LXV. 387 This species may 
not ininropcrly be called, dcffilaj^isticaieii air. '1 nis species 
of air I first produced ironi inerenrius calcinains per st\ 
1789 “/A/Vf, I.XXIX. 146 'J 'he dcphlogisticating principle. 
i784 CAVKNnisH LXXIV.i4i’rhcie is the utmostreason 

to think, th.at dcphlogisticated and j>hlogi.stic.^tcd air Ois M. 
Lavoisier and .Schcclc suppose]) are quite distinct substances, 
and not dilTcring only iri^ their degree of phlogistication ; 
and that common air is a mixture of the two. 1791 Hamili om 
Terthfl/ieS's Dyeing 1 . 1. r. i. 7 Oxygenated 'dcphlogisticatcdi 
muriatic acid. 1794 Si'llivan I'icio NaL 11 , SO'rom the 
jjrcatcr, or less dcphViti^tication of the ores, or the stones 
in which it is contained. 1807 VANCoovtR /Ijf'/'rV. Dawi 
(1813) 459 Vegetables : . again in turn, and during the day- 
time, exiiale and breathe forth that pure dcphlogisticated 
air, so csNeiilial to the supiiort of animal existence. 

I^phosphorise ''drV'sforniz), V. [])£- II. I.] 
tram. To deprive of or free from phosplioriw. 

1878 Ure Dkt. Arts IV. 451 Without attempting to cic- 
phosphori/e the ore more completely. 187^ Daily AVn'r 
31 Dec. 5/4 ITbisl so ctrectually dephosphorises the Cleve- 
land ore as to allow it to be manufactured into .steel. 

Hence Dephosphoriied///. a., Depho'iplioxii- 
ing v(d, sIk ; also Depliosphorlsa*tlo&, the process 
of freeing from phosphoni.s. 

1878 Rt'p. A NHual Meetingo f Irm ^ Steel Inst,, The dephos* 
|>hori/.ition of iron. 1883 A ftien.riim 24 Feb. 253/1 The >laq 
o', itaiued in the b^csic dephospbnri/iiig process. 188$ I/ar^et^s 
Mag. Apr. 819, 1 'I'he dvphosphori/atioii process, by which 
l>liosphoi ic {ii>;dron can be coiiverlcd into steel. 

DophysiealizQ : see Dr- 11 . i. 
tDdpi'Ct, ///. rt. Oifs, [ad. L. dPpicFuSy pa. 
pple. of (/(y/z/^-vVi* : seei)e.\t,J Depicted. 

CX430 Lvixj, Min. Foents 177, I fond a lyknesse depict 
ny>on a wal. x^. . Circumcision in Tundale's Fts. 94 And 
Irttnrs new deplete in every payn. • 5 t» Stow Surv. xl. 
(ifK>j) 4x6 Einbroilered, or otherwi.se depict upon them. 

Depict 'd/]»i‘kt), V. [f. L. depict’ i ppl. stem of 
L depingere to repicsent by painting, portray, de- 
pict, f. Dk- I. 3 + pwgifrt to paint : cf. DfirALVT 
and prec. 

(Oixlefroy has a single example of OF. dtpiciero^ i42rt : 
but the w«>rd is not recorded later, and cannot be supposed 
to h.avc inthienced the foriiialion of the Fing, vb.)] 

1 . trans. Toilraw, figure, or represent in colours; 
to paint ; also, in wider sense, to portray, delineate, 
figure anyhow. 

1631 Wkf.vi'r Anc. Fun. Mon. 136 This old Distich, some- 
times depicted vpon the wall at the cntr.ancc into the said 
Abbey, 1631 .Sir T. IIekiikuT Tra^>. m Which IJird lhave 
here simply depicted as you see (here is fig.). 1639 Fcller 
Holy ifar ly. xii. (1S40I 199 The history of the Ifil>le as 
richly as curiously depicted in needle work. 11x667 
Tavloh D.), I'l'liey] depicted upon their shields the most 
terrible beasts they could iniaeine. 1794 Sim.i.ivan i’ie 7 v 
Mat. II, The solar progress is depicted liy the Hindoos, by 
a circle of intertwining serpents. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. iv. 121 The accuracy with which the painter has, 
perhaps unconsciously, depicted the room. 1873 Yfats 
Grmvth Comm. 33 Victims of the slavcdealer as dcpicicil 
on the earliest Egyptian monuments. 

b. tramf. To image, figure, or represent as if 
by painting or drawing. Also fig. 

x8x 7 Tip. R. Waison Auecd. TI. 401 (R ) Why the nmn h.ns 
.. mi idea of figure depicted on the choroTdesor n-tinaof 
the eye. 1834 Whs. SoMENVir r.E Connect. Fhys. Sc, xviii. 
(1849) 176 Hu . . ^w . . a ^lindmill, his own figure, and that 
of a friend, depicted .. on the sea. 18^ C. limn Mat. 
Philos, 396 The iiienibr.<ine, on which the images of objects 
become depicted. IT 1870 L (>NGFELi,o\v Ttirds of rassae,e i , 
JHscov. North Cape xxi. With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

2 . To represent or portray in words ; to describe 
graphically. 

a ijtus Felton (J.), When the distractions of a tiinuilt are 
sensibly depicted . . while you read, you seem indeed to .sec 
them. i8s^ Kane A n t. kxpi. I. xiv. 159 No language can 
depict the chaos at its Iwse. 1873 Sv-mo-s-ijs C,rk. Poets ix. 
294 Sophocles aims at depicting the destinies, .and Shakspere 
the characters of men. 

3 . To represont, as a painting or picture dors. 

X871 Macdl'ek Mem. Patmos iv. 45 Cartoons., in bold 

outline depicting the evcr-var3'ing and diversified features 
in church life and character. x8;^ V kax s Techn. Hist. Comm. 
45 Their oldest monuments depict women spinning. 

Hence Depi cted ppl. Depi’cting 7 ?bl. sb. 
a 1761 in li. Walpole I’ertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 93 
A depicted table of Colonm. x88|^ Athcuivnin 14 Mar. 
532/1 His . . gay and luminous colctetiun, and Sfiarkling de- 
picting of light arc not obtainable with ink. 

Depi'cter, -or. [f. DEPicrr v. + -eu ; the form 
in -oil is aflcT I.ritin.} f)ne who depicts, portrays, 
or sets forth in words. 

1837 Lockhart Scotty Depjeter (F. Halh. 1865 Daily Tel. 

10 Aug., The niournfnl dupicters of Calcutta life. 189* A. 


I Hami.yn in Aialauta Dec. 165/1 So brilliant a deplctor of 
I aninia) life. ^ 

Depiction '.d/pi-kjan). [ad. L. depictioft’Cmy 
n. of action from dkpinghe : see Djcricr v. (Cf. 
OK. depictmty 1426 in Godef., but not known 
later.)] The action of depicting ; painted repre- 
sentation, picture ; graphic description. 

x688 R. "Hs-aMt. Armoury in. 176/2 The true shape and 
depiction of a Bishop in his Pontificals. t88fl A. W. Ward 
Dickens v. 130 Dickens* comic genius was never so much at 
its ea.se . . as in the depiction of such groups as this. 1884 
K. F0.STKR in Elocutionist Dec. 7/2 Mr. Denbigh had 
hitherto restricted his art to depictions of the fleshly school. 

Depictive (d/pi*ktiv), a, [f. I... depict- ppl. 
stem t^cc Depict ».) + -ive.] Having the function 
or quality of depicting. 

181X Ne 70 Monthly Mag. IT. 392 The depictive art and 
power with which it is written, x^ Wiiitnkv Ma.t Mtliler 
40 'Hie signs lost their pictorial or depictive character. 

Depi'Ctxueilt. rare. [f. Depict v, -ment.] 
Pictorial representation ; a painting, a picture. 

1816 Keatince: Trtw. (1817) I. 136 Hung with gay depict- 
ineiits, in glowing colonring . . of those who have suflered. 
Hid. 1 1 . 76 'J raj.an’s Pillar and various dcpictmcnts give the 
representation. 

Depi'Cturef sh. In 5 Sc. -our. [f. L. depict’ 
ppl. stein of depingi^re ,sce Depict 7a) + -ruE.] 
^Depiction ; depicting ; painting. 

X500- «o Dunbar ToQnevne iifScoitis 14 Ma|i)strc5 of nurlur 
and of nobilnes. Of frcsch depictour princes[s] and patroun. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 118 He is lust in amazement . . to see 
genuts employed upon the depicture of .such a rascaitle 
rahldement f x88s Nature X X VI. 534 The depicture of the 
. . revolution which Darwin has accomplished in the minds 
of men. 

DepictVYS (d/pi-ktivli), v. [f. De- prefiix + 
ricTUKK7». ^11 use from i.phc.); formed under 
the influence of Depict pa.pple.y and of L. depin- 
gerCy depicium.'] 

1. trans. To represent by a picture ; to portray 
in coloui's, to paint ; also, more widely, to draw, 
figure, or portray ; Depict v. i. 

>593 Rites Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 40 I'he starre . . 
nnderncth ilcpicturecl. X63X Weever .Inc. Fun. Mon. 50 
'riie glassc-windowes wherein the effigies of.. Saints was 
depictured. 1781 Giiiuun Dccl. A F. ill. 11 183 A paradise 
or garden was depictured on tne ground. <2x847 
SifERWooi) Latly 0/ Manor III. xviii. 9 A course of little 
lectures . . on (he subjects depictured upon the tiles. 

b. To image or figure as in n painting ; Depict 
V. 1 b. 

174a tr. Algarottiou Nttviou's Theory 1 . 106 The Images 
. . are depictured upon the Membrane of the Eye. x!^9 
TaiCs Mag. XVT. 2ig The ,. tableau depictured itself in- 
delibly upon the mind. 

2 . To set forth or portray in words ; » Depict 

V. 2 . 

vjA CoLERincK Satyranc^s Lett. iii. Xw Biog, Lit. (1882) 
It tends to make their lanpit^e morepictiirestpic ; it de- 
iciurcs images Ixitter. X844 Disraeli Conin.gsfiy 111. v, You 
ave Imt descrilied iny feeling.s when you depictured your 
own. x868 nRow.viNG Rin^ lir Rk. vin. 752 Oh 1 language 
fails, .Shrinks from depicturing his punishment. 

3 . To represent, as a picture, figure, image, or 
symbol docs ; « Depict v. $. 

165P Rrirf Disc. Fut Hist. Enro/e Iron Leegs and 
the Clay Toes depictured the Roman Empire. >834 Lytton 
Pompeii 133 Features which but one image in the world can 
yci depicture and recall. x85» J .Wilson in Jllotlnv. Mag. 
I.XXIl. 151 The Outward expresses, depictures the Inward. 

4 . Jig. To represent or picture to one’s own niintl 
or imagination ; to imagine. 

>775 Auaiii Amer. Ind. 2<i9 They speedily dress a woman 
with the apparel of either the god, or goddess . . a.s they 
depicture them according to their own dispositions. x8oo 
Mrs. Hervev Mourtray Fam. II. 213 Chowles was^ in his 
eyes, a contemptible object ; and, as such, he depictured 
him. 1876 Miss Rraudon J. Haggards Dan. II. 1. 5 Any 
ide.'i about (he Greeks, whom they depictured to thcmsches 
vaguely and v.'triously. 

Hence Dapt'otured ppl. a., Depl'otaring vld. sh . ; 
;dso Dapi'ctnromant. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Seraphim, I have beheld the ruined 
things Only in depicturings Of angels sent on earthward 
mission. X886J. Pavnk tr. Roccaccio's Decanu in. vii. I. 321 
'lerrifying the mind of the foolish with clamours and de- 
picturements. 

D6pi:(pD&enta*tio]i. De- il. i ^ Piomenta- 
tkin.J Tlie condition of being deficient or wanting 
in pigment (tii the tissuc.s). 

x^ I. 'I’avlor Origin ofi.'lryms 42 Here dcpigmcntatiun 
or albinism is very prevalent. 

Depilate (dc*piltf‘t). v, [f. L. depildl’y i)pl 
stem of depilate to pull out the hair, f. De- I. 2 + 
piltts hair, pildre to deprive of hair, Cf. Y. dd’ 
piler (Par^, i6lh c.). (Pa. t. in Sc. depilat for 
d€j>ilatit:)\ 

i. To remove the hair from ; to make bare of hair. 
xs6o Roi.i-ANnCrf. Penus in. 29 ITie hair . . Frahir Father 
throw .slicht .scho dcpil.it. 1657 Tomlinson Rewu's DisP. 
205 Which places they much desire to depilate and clabrifj*. 
1853 Hickik tr. Aristoph. (1872.1 II. 427,1 am an oldwonmn, 
but dcpillatcd with the lamp. 

+ 2 , To deprive of its skin, decorticate, peel. [So 
in I. at.] Ohs. rare. 

x6ao Venmer Pia Recta v. 90 Made of Rice accurately de- 
pilated and lioyled in milke. 

Hence De'pilated, l>e*pilatix)g ///. ailjs. 
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1878 Duiirino Skin DtseasesiXAM extraction of the diseased 
hairs {in tinea sycosis\ for which purpose a pair of depilat- 
ing forceps should be used. 

DfipilfttiOll (depil^’jdtt)* iBcdJ or mod. 
L. c^pilCitim’cmy n. of action from depildre to De- 
FiLATB. So in K.; in I3lh c. depilacion (Hatzf.).] 
1 . The action of depriving or stripping of hair ; 
the condition of being void of hair. 

X547 llooRDE Brev. Health cci. 69 b, Depilacion of a mannes 
heare. tiffs Bclwek Anthreponict. iv. 67 IThcy} pluck off 
all the hairc of their Eye-brows, taking great pride . . in that 
unnatural] depilalion. x86x Wri(;mt Ess, Anh.ro/. 1 . vii. 
1 ji The practice of depilaiion prevailed generally among 
the Anglo'Saxon ladies. 1877 Cocks & Allen M. A suer. 
Rod, 616 The depilaiion of the members is not alw^s com- 
plete ; younger specimens . . show’ . . hairy tail and feet. 
+2. The action of spoiling or pillage. Ohs, 
i6xx Sfekd Hist. 67 . lirit. ix. x. (1632) 661 Orders for 
bridcling their exc<^s.si VC dcpilations [i.e. of the Pope and 
Ills agents]. X6B7 1 '. K. Veritas E^mng. 37 The Depilations 
of Promoters, and other Under Officers. 

tDepilative ;de-pil^*t‘v), a. Obs. [f. L. dc’ 
pililh ppl. stem (see Defilatk v.) + -ive. Cf. 
mod.F, ddpilatifiy -ive (1732 in Hatzf.).] De- 
pilatory. 

x^al'iJKNER Herbal it. 168 a, All herlics that arc depilaliue 
or burners of bare. 1567 Mai-lkt Or. Forest xo They sny it 
is vsed to Oyntiiients depilatiue. 

Depilator (de-pll^'toj). [agent-n., on L. tipe, 
f. L. depildre to Depilate.] 

1 . One who deprives of hair; a shaver. 

1836 E. Howard A*. Reefier Ivi, The hungry depilator 
I scizctl the razors. 

2 . An instrument for pulling out hairs. 

>889 in Cent. Diet. 

Depilatory (d/nrlatori), a. and sb, [f. L. type 
depilalorius, f. depildt’ : sec Depilate v, and -oiiY. 
In K. (IW ifith c.).] 

A. adj. H.iving the property of removing hair. 
x6ox Holland Pliny \\y Bats blond hath a depiiatorie 

facnliie to fetch off hairc. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) IV. 
59 (Jtid.) Allian s.nys that they were depilatory, and. .would 
t.'ike away the bcaid. 1835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst, Anim. 11 . 
xxii. 424 It emits a milky saliva, which is depilatory. 

B. sb. A ilepilatory agent or substance ; a pre- 
paration to remove (growing) hair. 

1606 Holi.and Sueton. Annut. 12 A Depiiatorie, to keepe 
haire from growing. 1650 Bulwkh Anlhropomet, 129 Who 
because he would never have a Beard, used depilatories. 
XB30 I.iNDLKV Nat. Syst, Pot. 76 The juice of its leaves is 
a powerful depilatory : it destroys hair . . without pain, 
t Depi'ledi Ppl> a. Obs. [Formed after L. de- 
pildHtSy F. depiN : sec Depilate v."} Depilated. 

1650 Bi’LW’F,R/f«//in>Awr 7 . ir, 48 [Shaving is] uncomely, 
because allied unto depiled baldncssc. 

DepilouS (de'pibs', a, [f. assumed 1.. type 
*deptldS’iiS : cf. L. depilis without hnir, and pildstts 
hairy.] Deprived or void of hair. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, in. xiv, A nuadrt4>ed cor- 
ticated and dcjiiious. ^ Hid, VI. X, How they ( dogs] of some 
Countries became depilons and without any iiair at all . x8aa 
T. Tavlor Apttleins vii. 156 Striking me with a very thick 
stick, he left me [the ns.s] entirely depilous. 

Depinctv. Ol>s,\ sccDepeinct, Depict. 
tDepinge (d/pi’nd3\ v. Obs. rare, [ad. L. 
dipingFre to Depict.] trans. To dcjiicl, portray, 
represent by a picture or image. 

x6;J7 Tomlinson Renon's Dtsp. 263 That .same that Gnreias 
depinges in other lincamenls. 

tDapi'XIgedi ppl. cl. Obs, (app.) Stripped of 
wings and legs. 

X658 R. Franck North. Mem, (1821) 1 12 To bait for trout . . 

I commend the canker . . or, if with a depinged locust, you 
will not lose your laliour ; nor wdll you starve your cause, if 
to strip off the legs of a grasshopper. — 307 T.ct the Angler 
then have recourse to. .the dcpingcd grasshopper. 

Depla'ce* V. rare. [a. mod.F. diplacer y in OF. 
desp-^ ^ - Displace ». 

1839}. Rogers Antipop^. xii. 4 5 Purgatory depl.’iccs hell. 

Deplaiiate (drplan^’t), a. rare, [ad. L. de- 
plandt’US levelled down, made plain.] 

1883 AA/. Soc, Lex,y Depiana^y flattened, smoothened. 

tDepla'ne, v. Sc, cm. [f. De- I. 3 + L. 
pldH’tis plain : cf. de-clare.^ To m,nke plain, show 
plainly, declare (to). 

tffM piatir. Poems Reform, xxx. 136 I’he day is neir ; a.H 
I clar weill deplane 30W. 

+ Deplant (d/pla*nt), v. Obs, [a. F. ddplant-er 
(ifith c. in Littre) to transplant, L. deplanture to 
take off a shoot, also to plant, f, De- I, i, 2 + plan’ 
tare to plant, plania plant.] *To transplant* 
Hailey 1721. (Thcncc in mod. Diets.) 

I ience t Deptonta'tion. [So in mod.F. (Littre).] 

1636 Blount Olossogr.y DeplantatioHy a taking up Plants. 
(Hence in Bailev, Johnson, etc.). 

Deplenish (dfiilcTiij), v, [f. De- it. i f 
Plenirii (AV.) to furnish a house, to stock a farm ; 
cf. Djsflenisu, Replenish.] 

L tram. To deprive (a house) of furniture, or (a 
farm) of stock ; to Dt8PLENI8U. 

X887 Pall Mall G, 9 Mar. x/i The tenants ha\'e sold their 
stock, deplenished their farms. 

2 . gen. To empty of its contents ; the opposite of 
replenish, 

xAm Sala Tw, roundClock{y.8^\\ X44 Theirown ileplenished 
pocket ti. 
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Dsplttant a» aiul sfi. A/v'(/. [f. 

DmKTB V . : sec -aktI.] 

A. Having the }troi>crty of dcpleling fsec 
DeI’IJBTJC V, a). B. A drug which has this pro- 
pcrty. 

x 88 o Libr. Uuiv, Kmnvl. Vlll. 13 Tonics arc often of more 
oervicc fin inilammationj than dcpletantii. 

Deplete Cd/pl^ t), a, [ad. I ^ (ipplel’US cmj)lic(l 
out, exhausted, pa. pple. of deplire: see next.] 
Depleted, emi>tic(l out, exhausted. 

1880 R. Dowling Sport of F, Ml. 205 The br.'iin was 
renmrk.^b]y deplete of blood. 1885 L. (ii.jriiANT /.r7. in 
(i8i>j) II. xi. 377 Creating openings in the deplete 
organism (or access ol spirits. 

Deplete (dfplrt), v, [f. L. iHpIet-, ppl, stem 
of deplore to bring down or undo the fullness of, 
empty out, let blood, f. De- 1. 6 4 -pK're to fill.] 

1 . irans* To reduce the fullness of ; to deprive of 
contents or supplies ; to empty out, exliaust. 

1859 .Saxb /Vvm, FrogTi'&i 36 Deplete your pocket and 
relieve your purse. x88o Times 13 ()cl. 5/5 The garrison is 
.somewhat depleted of troops at the present time. 1884 
Ibid. 8 July II The dematid for coin. .will, .help to deplete 
the bunk's stock of gold. 

2 . Med, To empty or relieve the system or 
vessels when overcharged, as by blood-letting or 
purgatives. 

1807 [see Di-ri iniMO below J. 1858 Coj’land tHct. Pract. 
Med, I. 105; y To deplete the vascular system. 1875 If. C. 
Wool! Therop. (1879) 4^5 Whenever, in inilammatioii, it is 
desired to deplete through the bowels. 

Hence D6plo*ted///.a., Deple'ting vbl,sb. .and 
ppl, a. 

1607 yrnl, XVII. 501 Depicting and .antiphlogistic 
remedies w'crc continued. 1870 Daily Ne^os 29 Nov., Tfi 
(ill her depleted niagu/iiies. i88< AtaHeh. Fxam. 29 June 
5,^2 The overcrowded vilhage might be even worse to live in 
than the depleted town. 

Deplethoric (d/,ple-l)6rik, -jil^TikO, a, [f. 
Dk- it. 3 + Plei’HORIC.] Characterized by the 
absence of plethora. 

1837 T. Uoe)u.F.nAY in Placinv. Mag.\Ll. 365 In order lo 
remedy tliis [plethoric state of plants], g.ardcncrs and florisis 
are accustomed to pitKluoc the opposite, or ‘ deplethoric 
state', by ariilkial means. This they jlcnominate ‘giving 
a chfck x88a Pop. Sc. Monthly Nov. jq Donbicday at- 
tcni|)ied to demonstrate that . . tJie deplethoric .state is 
favorable to fertility. 

Depletion (tlfplf’Jon). [ad. L. type ^dtplctim- 
cm (perh. usotl in mcd. or mod.L. 1, n. of action 
from dcplcrCy depict- to Dkim.ete. t'f. mod.F. dt'- 
pUtion Clcrm of medicine) in Littre. (The cl.L. 
equivalent was dcplctnra^^ 

1. The action of dejtleling, or condition of being 
deplettx.!; emptying of contents or supplies; ex- 
haustion. 

X656 Ib-ouNT Clo&so^r.y Dtpietion^ an empU’ing. xBsa D. 
G. MiTCifKi.f. Batte Summer 214 Willi coficrs in the last 
sliiges of dvpietion. X889 .Spectator 14 Sept., 'I'hc depiction 
of London to the benefit of other English cities. 

2 . jMcd. The emptying or relieving of over- 
charged vessels of the body ; reduction of plethora 
or congestion by medicinal agency ; bleeding. 

a 1735 Arhuthnot » J.', Depletion of the vasscls gives room 
to the fluid to cxpaiiu itself. 1803 Afed. *)ml. X. 471 The 
mode of treatment . . was depletion, followed by a mercurial 
salivation. X874 Vevi Buren's Dis. limit. Org. 83 1 he 
acute sympluiiis , . yield rapidly to local depletion and sed.'i- 
lives, X890 Times i Sept. 7/2 Some blood letting was in.'Ces. 
s.'iry .'ind natural ; 1ml apuarently it h.a.s gone on so long 
that .*1 period of depletion has .set in. 

Hence Deple'tioniat, an advocate of defiletion. 
1883 Sat. Kc!i. 14 Apr. 464 Two general _ vie w.s on that 
questioii [Scutch crofters] . . may be suinmari/cd by the two 
words * implctiunist ' and ' deplelionist '. 

Depletive (<lfi)l/ tiv), a. and sb. Mcd. [motl. f. 
J-. dfplH- ppl. stem of dcplerc to Dejm.kte + -IVE. 
Cf. mod.F. dipUtif (medical term) in Littre.] 

A. adj. Characterized by depletion. B. sb. A 
drug having the prop<Tty of producing depletion. 

. »8^Wardrop if/ft (Fl), Depletive treatment L contra- 
indicated . . Shu had been exhausted by depletives. iMs 
W. Romkrts Treat, Urin, Diseases in. 1. (ed. 4) 410 Active 
depletive measures are indicated. 

Depletory (d/plrlari), «i. Med, [f. as prec. + 
•OitY.J I'roclucing depletion, depletive. 

1849 C1.ANIDOE Cold IVater Cure 110 Leeching and .sevt,rc 
depletory measures arc decidedly wrong. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Thtrap. (1879! 535 In the one c.xse depletory medicines are 
indicated, in tlm other ca.se tonics are no lc.ss essential, 
t Deplica*tion. Obs, ran. [n. of action f. 
med.L. deplicdre to unfold, f. De- 1 . 6 + plicarc 
to fold.] Unfolding, display. 

Mountaudk Devout 1. xv. § 3 (R.) An un- 
folding and deplication of the inside of this order. x6s6 
liuouNT {ilossogt\ Depihatim^ an unfolding. 

Deplorability(d/pluo:rabi*liti;. rare, [f.next: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being deplorable ; an 
instance of this, a deplorable matter. 

x^TaiesMag, XXI. 167 It doc.<i not prevent occasional 
obscurities and deplorabilities. xBsfll Times 18 Jan. tL.), The 
ueplorability of war in general. 

Deplorable (d/plo«*rab*l), a. [mod. f. L. de- 
plor&rt to DfiPLOKX : see -iiLifi. Cf. F. deplorable 
{c 1600 in Hatzf., not in Cotgr. i6ii.\] 
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DBPLUMATED. 


1 . To lx.‘ deplored or lamented ; lamentable, very 
sad, grievous, miserable, wretched. Now chiefly 
used of events, conditions, circninstnnces. 

* It is sometimes, iu a more lax and jocular .sense, used for 
contemptible ; despicable : o-s, deplorable tiuiiseuse ; tleplor. 
able stupidity' (JoIinsonV 

x6xa E. CiKiMsi-ciNi-: {title\ Mathicu'.s llcroyk Life and 
l)eplorablu Death of The mast Christian King Henry I he 
Fourth. 1631 M ASSiNGRM Belecve as yon list iv. ii, The 
storie of Your most deplorable fortune. /rifiSy CivniiN 
Pindar. Ode, Beauty He . . does belray deplorable 
Wfitil of sense. 1710 SwiKi- Tatlcr No. 230 f 2 The deplor- 
able Ignorance that . . h.!!!! reigned among our English 
Writers. 1759 Kohkrtsqn I fist. .Scot/. I. iv. 330 l‘he people 
lieheld the deplorable .situation of their sovcreiuii with in- 
seiisihility. ^ x86o Tyndai.i. lilac. 1. x\ii. i(k> If climbing 
without guides were to become habitual, dcplurublc cuii- 
se(|Uence.s would. .ensuo. 

+ b. Formerly said of persons or things of whicli 
the stale is lamentable or wretched. Obs. 

164a J. M. Argt.coue. Militia 13 Our deitltirahlc brethren 
and ni:i^hlv>urs. 1646 Siu T. Rrownk Pseud. Kp. vi. v. 291 
A ilcpiornhiu and coiiifutileNse Winter. i68a Hi/nyan Holy 
li ar 112 Thou prctciidest a right to the deplorable town of 
Mansonl. 

t 2 . (jiveii up as ho|K‘less ; - Depuir.vtk. rare, 

1684 tr. Bouet's Mere, Compit. vni. 31x5 'fhat not deplorable 
persons, but such as Imve strength, I»c tapped. 

B. as.t/L //. Deplorable ilU. ! 

1830 Scott yrnl, II. 157 An old fellow, mauled with rheu- 
matism and other deplotablcs. 

Deplo'rableness. [f. pri c. t- -nksn.] U'he 

state or cotuHlion of lieing deplorable; misety, 
wretchedness. 

1648 Ha.m.M(ino Scf-ut. X. Wks. 168.4 IV. 536 'riie sadiU‘.s.s 
and (lcplorahIcne.s.s of this c.statc. 1679 J. timtD.MAN Penit. 
Pardoned in. iv. (1713) 3.21 He.. hath known by sad t‘.v- 
]jcriciicc the dcpiorahleness of that condiliuu. 

Deplo'rably, adv. [f. as prec. I- -i.Y -.] In a 
deplorable manner, or to a deplorable degree; 
lamentably, miserably, wretchedly. 

1653 H. Mokk Antid. Aih. iif. xiv. (1712) 130 If he be not 
de.speratdy wicked or deplorably iiiLserahle. 1782 V. Ks'ox , 
AiV. 1 34 1 K. I Editions oft heek and L;il in classics, .deplorably | 
incorrect. 1878 Lkcky Eng. iu r'dh C. 11. viii. 452 Thu i 
defences had ocen .no deplorably neglected. I 

tDoplO'ratei it. obs. [ad. L. dep/ornEm Ik - : 
wt*]>t, given ii]) as hopeless, pa. pple. of dcplordn ■. 
to DEJ'umE.] Given up as hopeless; desperate. 

X529 Snppik. to King 46 This dcpiorate miserable .sorle. ; 
of blynde .shcphcrdcs. x6is Ckookk Body of A' an 92 J|i ; 
a deulorat c or (lc.sfH;rate dropsic. 1691 Raxtkr Kat. 1 7 /. .\iii. , 
54 Those that, .arc not dcpiorate iu Diabolism. 1695 Ph/i. I 
Trans, XIX. 73 Many other Mysteries in Malhematicks, j 
wliich were liefore held ax dcpiorate. | 

Deploration (d/pl0‘*]v‘-Jnn). Now rare. In ! 
5 -acyon, 6 -atioun. fUltinialcly a<l. L, diplord- . 
tian-em, n, of action f. applorarc to DEri.ojti; ; 1 ml j 
in Caxlon and early Sc. ^crli. from French.] j 

1 . The action of deploring; lamentation. | 

>533 bKLi,i!.NDKN Lwy 1. 11822) 3 'J’hc dcploialioun of sic ; 
mi-scryls. xsBa IIkku-kv Mon. Matrtnies ii. 15 ’fhe bitter i 
dcpioration of mine ofli:nf;c.s. xfiay Up. JIai.l lit. Impostor \ 
507 'I’hc meditation and drploralion of onr ownc danger and * 
misery. 1831 Examiner Wc cannot run over a Icnih 
part of the neploratioii.s th:it occur. 

f b. Formerly, a title for elegiac poems 01 other 
compositions ; a lament. [Soiii E'reiKh. | 

>537 Lvndj-.say {titie\ The Dcploraliouu of the Dcith of 
(Jiiene Magdalene, 

t 2 . Deplorable Condition, misery. Obs. rare, 

X490 Ca.xion Eneydos ii. 16 It .sholile be an h.'ude thyimc , 
..to potic in forgeiyngc her .swvie lii-stc lyf and now her 
doploracyon. 

tDeplO'rative, a. obs. [f. deplorCU-, ppl. 
stem ol I /. dtplonhx to Dei’I.ohe + • i VE.] Charac- 
terized by or cxpnrssiiig dct»loratioii. 

x6xo Hkalf.y St. Ang. Citie of Cod viii. xxvi. (1620) 31 5 ! 
Hcrmo.s hini.sdf in bi.s deploraliuc pa;..s;igr , . doth plainly ; 
auerre that the Egyi>tian gwls were all de.id men. 

Deplore (clfplo-^-i i, v. Also 6 Sc, deploir. i 
[Ultimately ad. J .. deplordrc to weep liiUerly, w.Til, 
bewail, deplore, give up .as lost, f. I >E- 1. 3 Aplorare , 
to weep, bewail. Cf. K. dPplorcr^ in OF. dcsplorcr^ 
dcplourcrf dcplcurcr. It. dcplorare,\o deplore, bewail 
(Florio'. The Fng. was possibly from F. or It.] 

1 . trans. To weep for, bewail, lament ; to grieve 
over, regret ilecpiy. 

Sntir, Toems Ktform. vii. 75 tjuhal duilfull myndc 
inycht dewlie this deploir? 1591 iiphNSiiK Ji nines 0/ Time 
6s8 He . . left me here lii.s lov.e fur to deplore. 1659 IJ. Hahri.s 
Parivats Iron A^e 77 He was killed by a Musket bullet. 1 
He.. was much deplored, by the whole P.'iriy. x8x4 Camy I 
Dante's Inf. xi. 44 He. iins! aye: deplore With unavailing . 
nvnitence his crime, x^ l i nxvson ( )de Dk. of lEeilington 
li. Where shall wc lay the man whom we dvjilorc? 
fb. To tell with grief or lament.*ilii»n. (d>s. 
x6ox Shaks. 'Twel. N. iii. i. 174 Neucr iihjic Will 1 iny 
Masters tcares lo you deplore. 

•fc. To shed like tears, *weep’. Obs. rare. 
x6ox Cm-.sii‘ « Losu's .Mart. , Dial. l.\v, The lurpemiiiu that 
.sweet iuyee doth deplore. 

2 . inlr. To lament, mourn. Now rare or Vbs. 
x63a Litngow Trasu x. 485 My Musc Idl to niourno for 

nwT.U»erty, tloplored thu.s: [verses follow]. 1638 Sir ' 1 '. 
Hebukkt Trav. ied- 2t 45 Rid him fulfill the rercrnoiiiall law 
of dqiloring for ten tlayes. X776 Micki.k ir. Catnoens* 
Lttsiiul 262 Along tile shore J'hc Halcyons, mindful of their 
fate deplore. 


I 1 8 . tram. To give up as liopcless, to despair ot. 
, Obs. rare, 

>559 (see Drri'i.oRKO 2]. 1605 Uacon Adv. Liam, 11. x. $ 7 
The physicians . . do make a kind of scruple and rellKiou to 
»iay with the patient after the disease is deplored. <1x7x9 
CoNOKKVK Poems, To Ld. Halifax 29 A true f^oetkk State 
we had deplor'd. 

Hence Deplo'rinif vbl, sb. and ppl. a, ; also 

Deplo'rlnffly otlv, 

159X Smaks. yW Gent. 111. ii. 85 To their Instruments 
Tune a de^itoring duinpv. 1847 Craig, Deploriu^iy . x 865 

Dickrn.x Mat. Er. iii. xiii, Mr. Eledgeby sho<ik his head dc- 
ploringly. 1880 (i. Mkkicditii Trag. Com. xi.x. (1892) 256 
As little was he the vanished God whom his working people 
luiiled deploriiigly. 

Deplored (d/plooMd, -rod),///, a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 ; rendering L. dcplordPus DErLOUATE.] 

I. I.amented, mourned for. 

t 2 . Given up as hopelcs.s; desperate; wDk- 

n, ORATE. Obs. 

>559 Xy-NNi:ov/.«7.‘'. IVil/ockmU'ottr. .S’<v. /l//iv.(i844!276 
Thc^naist deplorit heiciykix i|uhilk etuT wes. x6ao Vrnnku 
Via Recta InirLxl. i:i Who wiih deplored diseases, .resort to 
our Ratlm. X655 Gi rnam. f/ir. in A fw. xiv. ( l(•)69) ,yxi/i His 
alTairs were in such a desperate and deplored coiKlitioii. 
Hence Seplo'rtdly adv., Deplo’redneM. 
x6s6 ArtiJ. Hondsom. 72 To he. ilcploiedly old, and 
affectedly young, i.s not only a grc.'it folly, Imt a grossc 
deformity. 1608-xi Hi*. Whu. A/edil.^ Los'e 0/ Christ ^ jt 
The deplored iie.ss of our condition did but heighten liiui 
holy flame. 1675 ItuooKs Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 201. 

t DoplO'reineilt. Obs. rare. [f. DEi'JiOitK v. 
-h-MK.\T.] The net of deploring ; lamentation. 

>593 Nasiiu Christ * s T. (i6ij) a O that 1 did weepe in 
vainc, th.'it your defilements fk polnition.s gaue ince no true 
cause of <lc^)lorcment. 16x3 Cockfram, Deplonment, weep- 
in^ lainciuing. 

Deplorer td/'plo-TOj). [f. as iirec. + -euC] 
One who deplores. 

1687 lioYi.K Martyrd. Theodm'a xi. (1703) 167 All the 
other spectators of her sufferings, were dcjilorers of them loo. 

Deploy*! sbi Mil. [f. Detlov v. Cf. OF. 
dcsploi, -ploy, DiHi’LAY.] The nclitm or evolution 
0! deploying. 

17^ hntr. 4* Reg. Cavalry (1813) 126 From this situalioii 
of the Hank march, it is that every regiment is required to 
begin the deploy, when fonniiig in line with others. 1870 
Ir. Enkmann Chotrion's ll’a/erbw 245 When they began 
ti) talk of the distance of the dej»loys. 

Deploy i,»)/'pb>i ), V. [a. F. dPphycr, in OIC 
desployer, orig. dcsplekr \-A.4, displkdrc late and 
mcd.l..) to unfold. In its Air. form icgulaily 
adojAcd in ME. as desplay, Dinplay. Caxton used 
the forms deploye, dysploye after Farisinn Fr., but 
the actual adoption of deploy in a specific seiisc 
took [dace in the end of the 1 Sih c.] 

I I . (in Caxton) trans. To unfold, ilisolay. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxion yasoH j 12 Anon they deuloyeti their Kuylle. 

lAM — Eneydos xxvii. 96*1*0 sprede and nysployc the .sayle.x. 
2 . Mil. a. trans. To sprtjatl out vtroojia) so as 
to form a more extended line of small det»th. 

X786 Eroe rets tf II ar in Etirop. Mag.AY., 184 TIi.s columns 
. . are witli case and order soon deploy 'tl. x8x8 Tunn, De> 
ploy, a military wurd of modern times, hardly w.'uited in niir 
language ; fur it is, literally, to display. A column of troop-s 
is deployed, when llm divisions spread wide, or open out. 
\%k%l.tje in the Son.'h 11, i. u Other companies weie de- 
ployed along (he stream. 

f g, f'xBsy l.ANDoR fI 7 -i*.(i 8 t)U) II. ;'o6/2 But imw deploy 
your ihro.'its, and cry% rasi;;ds, cry ‘Vive Iu Keine'. 1865 
Si. Arkoi.d Ess. Grit, ii. (1875) 97 An F.ngli.sli poet deploying 
all the forces of his genius. 

b. inlr. Of a bu«ly of troops: T'o open out so 
as to form a more c.Mended front or line. 

1796 Insfr. 4- Reg. Cnvahy (1813) 117 IhTore llu; clo‘.f. 
column deploys, its he.id division must be on the line into 
which it is to extend. X7^ Wki.ungtdn in Gurw. Desp. 

I. u? 'I'hc right wing, having deployed into line, began to 
.'(d vanec. 1870 Di.sMAti.i Lothair iviii. «vj 'J'lic main emurnns 
of the infantry l>egau to dcpli>y from the height-s. 
ftg. X848 IiicKtNS Dombey v, Mrs. Chick wa.s constantly 
ilepioying into the centre aisle to .send out iiieHsages by the 
pcvv-opeucr. X873 Gkikik Ct, 1 % e Age xix. 249 None of these 
(glaciers] ever got out from the mountain valleys to deploy 
upon the low-giounds. 

ilenec Deployed ppl, a., Deploying vhl, sb, 
and ppl. a. 

1B51 Maynk Rkii> Scalp tfunt. xxxviii. 292 They lieliobj 
the. deploying of the liiur. X863 Kinglakl Crimea 11 . ai6 
Able to show a deployed front lo the enemy. 

Deployment. Mil. \ns\.V.d^phkment{\*fifi 
ill JJu't. Acad, i, f. diploy er : see Dki’Loy v., and 
-.ment.] The action of deploying ; -Deploy 
1796 Imtr. 4- Reg.Cavalry (1813) 117 The close column of 
the regiment forms in line, on its front, oil its rear, or on any 
central division, by the deployment or ilank inorrh by three's, 
and by which it siicces.sivcly uncovers and extends its several 
divisions. x868 Ki.nglakk C'nV/rcatcd. 6)111. i. 38 Those divi- 
sii.iiis were halted, and their deployment immediately began. 

Deplumate (d/ph/Fmf'l), a, [ad. med.L. de- 
plumdDus, ]>a. pjrle. of d'eplnmdre to Deplumk.] 
Stripped of feathers, deplumed. 

1883 Syd. Soc. /.ex., Deplumate, without, or having lost, 
its feathers. , 

Deplu'mated, ///. a. [-ed L] ^=^prcc. 

17117 Bailkv vol. II, Ueplnmated, having the Feathers 
taken off. 18x9 G, S. Fadkr Dispens. (1823) 11. 424 .Shut 
up iu the prison of gross flesh, with denlumated wings and 
scanty opportunities, .the soul is compelled to toil. 
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Deplumatioil (d/pI>Mm^ J^n). [a. K dipluiU' 
ation (Cotgr. i6ii), n. of action from diplumr to 
DKjMyUMX.] The action of depluming, or condition 
of being deplumed : loss of feathers, plumes, or 
of honours,. etc. 

(In qiiot. 1834 iiumorously for ' plucking ' in examination.) 
161X CoTGK., Di’PhitnatioHt a dcpiunmtion, pluming, vii- 
fi.*:itlierinK. 1 ^ W(ALnKKj The DepIuinuUoii of 

Mrs, .\nne Gibbs, of thase furtivou.H perfections whereof she 
was supposed a Proprietary. i66s Stii.i.inc:i-i.. Ori^. Sacr, 
111. iii. $ 15 (ed. 3) 512 'I'liroiigh the violence of her moulting 
or dopluiiiation/xSa? O. S. Fa»ru SncrctiCal. *8441 

ir. 34 Notwithstanding the downfall produced hy this tie- 
pluiiiatioii, it [the fii-sl Wild-Heasi] afterward liccanie erect 
upon it.s feet, like a man. xS^ O.K/. Univ. Mag. 1 . 28y Lest 
..wc recall to painful remembrance the forgollen iniscric.s 
of depliimation. 

Tl Path, (.See quots.) 

X7«;6 PitiLMrs (ed. KerscyX Dcfiluntation . in Surgery^ a 
swelling of the Kyelids, accompaiiy'd with the fall of the 
Hairs from the Eye-brijws. 1883 .Syd. Soc. /.ex,, Depluma- 
tioH. .old term for a disea.se of the eyelids which cau.sc.s the 
cyela-shes to fall off iGr. irriAwaiv). 

Doplnme (<lfpl>/rm), v, [ad. F. diphmer (in 
OF. desplufnt'r)^ or med.l.. deplitman^ f. L)e- I. 6 
+ L. pluma feather.] 

1 . tram. To strip of feathers; to pluck the featlieis 
off. 

cx4ao Pallad. on /iusb, i.6>'j8 'L'wics a yere deplumed may 
thai he. 1373 Tl’rhebv. h'aulcourk 310 Ye must c.nst your 
hawke handsomiy, and dephune hir head behinde . . and 
anoynt it with butter and swyncs bloud. 1651 N. lUcoN 
Disc. ('iiwt. Eug. II. XXX. 11739) Thus was the Roman 
Ragle deplumed, every bird had Us ow'ii Feather. 1651-3 
Ik.r. Tavloh Semt./or i'ear 1. xv. 18B .Such a person is like 
Honitir.5 bird, deplumes hiinselfe to feather all the naked 
callows that he sees. 1774 IV-NNAnp 7'flurSio^. in 1772, 237 
l*ri>in the circinn.sl.‘im:c of its depJiiniing its breast. 1847 
(I0.SSC lUrds cf Jit maim 293 ITIie pigeons] are. .deplumed 
and drawn .. before they are sent to market. 

b. To Strip off ( leathers . rare. 

*S 99 H*'Oug/tion's /.ctf, vili. vQ 'J'licic arc tliat will .. de- 
plume your borrowed feathers. 

c. transf. To pluck or cut oiT hair from. rare. 
177s Adair .Amer. Ind. 6 (loUling this Indian razor be- 
tween their foredinger and thumb, they deplume thcniselves, 
after the manner of the JewLsh novitiate priests. 

2 . Ji^. To strip or deprive of honour, ornament, 
wealth, or the like. 

11567 r>RANT Horace Ef>ist. 11. ii. H ij, Tlicncc lighted I hi 
I'he'.salie of Tethers then duplumde.] 165X Fuller's Ahel 
Ridiv.,^ Andre^ocs (18O7) II. 174 (The hishopricl of Ely 
I liefore it was so much deplumed), a x66x F uli.rr WorthUsy\, 
(1663) x68 'Phis Scotish Deinsler is an arrant n'X>k, depluming 
England, Ireland and Wales, of famous Writers, roccrly to 
feather his own C'oiintry therewith. 1779 GirmoN Misc, Ivks. 
(1814) IV. ij.88 His favourite amuseiiieiU of dcpluining nm. 
1883 L. Wi.w;rikuj a. Roioe J. xi. -'58 1'J’heyJ kept gaming- 
tables, .where the unwary were speedily deplumed. 

ilence Deplu'mod ppi. a., Deplu'ining v/d. sit. 
1638 SHiMi.iiv Murf. Soldier in. iv, in Ilulleti O. J'l. I. 219 
The live laile of a deplumteJU Henne. 1655 Fcli.kr C/t. 
Hist. V. iih § 63 Thus on the depluming of the Rope every 
bird had his own feather. 1793 Residence in France (1797) 
1 . 170 A fowl . . dresscil without any other preparation than 
that of depluininj;, 1890 H. A. Hazmm in Science 23 May 
y riie most singular fact i.s that the fowl lives under the 
dn>luining process fin a tornado 1. 

DepnoB, ob.s. foim of DjsispiNK.'i.s. 

Dopoeticisd d/ipi;iC'tis. 3 iz , V. [Dk- II. I.] 
tra/is. 'l‘o deprive of what is poetic; to render 
prosaic. 

X813 Examiner to May 300/1 Pope’s villa, .still .survives. , 
though much depueticized with iniprovcmeiits. 1887 'I'em/^U 
AVir Sept. 73 depressing and stale reflections upon the 
depoeticLsing influence of liiiimniity. 

Depoetize (d/pr^a ot^iz), V. ll. l.] trans. 
To deprive of the character of a poet ; also, to 
<.k'[)rive of poetic character; -iirec. 

1^5 Pit// Mall G. No. lya. 4/2 ’I’hc presence of collages. . 
de^Hictizes the scene, li^ A thm.pum 24 July 117 Such 
wilting i.s a relief .after reading the men of the decadence, 
the pessimists who endeavour 10 depoetize life for us. 

Dopois, obs. .Sc. form of I )ei*osk. 

Depo^rize (d/]vui.3r,iiz), v. [Dk- ir. i.] 
irum. To deprive of pidarity ; to icvcrsc or destrtiy 
the effect of polarization. 

a. Optics. To chancre the direction of polarization 
of (a polarized ray) so that it is no lonj^cr arrested 
by the analyzer in a nolariscope. 

2819 Fdin. Re^t. XXX I I. 180 The light becomc.s dcpolar. 
ised. x8|(4 J. Scofi-ekn in Orr's Circ. .SV., Ghent. 76 The 
inter|HJsitioii of the mica mu.se luave depolarized the ray. 

b. Jiledr. and Alajpi. To deprive of polarity. 

Alsoy?^**. 

x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Rreak/.-t. i, To depolarize every 
fi.\t:ii rLligimi.s idea in the inimi bych.aiiging the word which 
htaiuls fur it. 1866 E. lionciNs in Ailuwenm 2? Sept. 369/3 
'I'hc iron is hard, and requires to he depolarized like a st«e1 
b:ir. 

Hence Depo'larised ///. a., Bapo'larisiiiir vld. 
s/f. and ///. a. Also Depolarlia'tion, the action 
or process of depolarizing.:. 

1815 Bhew’stkr in Phil. Trans, 29 (title) Experiments on 
the Depolarization of Light. x8i8 Wiiewf.i.l jn 'rudhunter 
Ace. Iv.'s IFAs. (1876) 11 . 31 'I'ho neutral and dcpolnrizing 1 
axc.s. i860 O. W. Hol.%eh Prof, Break/'.-/, i, Scepitcisiii is 
afraid to trust it> Iriithsi in ilcpidarized words, x^x R. 
Stkwart l/eat 8 193 Forbes was able to prove the circular 
polarization and dcpciuri/ation of heat. 


I Depolarizer Cd/'pdl’Iftr^iz^J^ [«kki.] That 
! whicn (lcpo1arizc8 ; an instrument or apparatus for 
! pioducin^ depolarization. 

I 18^ jovcK Set. Dial, xxiii. 336 In thU case the thin film 
I is called u depolarizer. 1894 Daily Nervs 22 May 5/2 Voltaic 
j i:ombinaiions with u fused electrolyte and a gaseous dc. 
I puloriser. 

i Depolizh (d/ppdij^, v. [f. Dk- If. i -r Pousu, 
j after T*. dipolir^ d^polUs'ant (in F'uretierc, 1690).] 

I tram. To remove the polish from, deprive of polish. 

I Hence Bepodishod ppL a. 

j 1873 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. I. viL Niagant, GIb.sh may be 
! deponshed by the impact of fine .shot. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
j 11 . 639 s. V. Gilding t The surface (prepared for gilding] 
i should now appear somewhat dejiolishcd ; for when it i.s very 
i smooth, the gold doe.s not adhere so w'cll. X88I4 Public 
I Opinion 5 Sept. 305/1 A depolished bowl with cut facets. 

I Depoliticalize : see ])£- II. 1. 
j t DepoIi*tion. Ohs. ratv-^. [ad. L. dP^lt- 
j tidn-cnii n. of action from depolire to polish tiff.] 

I 1656 Blount Giossogr., Depolition, a polishing, perfecting, 

I or finishing. 

I D 6 p 0116 (d/pr)>u*n), v. Chiefly Sc. [ad. L. dP* 
pdnPrc to lay away or aside, to lay down, pul 
down, depose, deposit ; in ined.L. to testify (I)u 
Cange) ; f. De- I. i, lAponin to put, place; cf. 
Depose v.] 

fl. tram. To lay down (a burden, an office) ; 

\ to deposit. Ohs. 

xi|33 Bellendkn Lwy iv. (1822) 357 He liad cau.sit the 
mailer of chevciry to depone hi.s office. 1649*50 Foord in 
■ M. P. Brown Suppl. Dec. 1 . 394 ij.am.) Who had deponed 
lii.s money in David his hand, a 1843 Sou they Inscriptions 
‘ xli, 'i'lie obedient element Sifts or depones its burthen. 

; t2. To remove from office ; — I iKi’osE v. 3. Ohs. 

! 1533 Bellendkn Lhy 11. (iSvzi 106 Gif he . had dcpMiit 

: ony of the kingis afore rehersit fra thair empire and king* 
dunie. 

3 . To state or declare upon oath; to Depose. 

a. with simple object ; also t to dtpone an oath (serment). 
1549 Compt. Scot. XV. 136 liiniuH brutus K.art them detwne 
I ane serment that tliai snid al concur. X637-S0 Row Hist. 
i Kirk (1842) 26 Hu himself hes confessed all that they de* 
j polled. 1834 H. Miller .Scenes Ltg. xxi. (1857) 312 Any 
I thing they could have to depone anent (he spulzie. 

! b. with clause. 

! x6oo Go^vries Gonspir. in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 198 
i Andrew Hendci'soun . . Depones, that the c.arlc enquyreil of 
i him what he would be doing vppoti llie morrow. x68< 

; (iLANViLL Sadducismus fi. 297 Andr. Martin Servitour to 
the Lord of Pollock . . Depones, that he wa.s prc.sciit in the 
hou.se. 1830 Scott Denumol. viii. 265 Who di:ix)nc>d that he 
I saw A cat jump into the accused pcrsonls cottage window. 

184a Barham Ingol, Teg., Dead Drummer, One Mr. Jones 
I Comes forth and depones lliat fifteen years since he had 
I heard certain groans. 

I 4 . inlr. To declare upon oath ; to testify, bear 
testimony. Alsoy^**. 

1640 R. Bah me Canterb. Self-Convicf, 34 Two witnesses 
. . deponing before .ill England to King James. 1680 G. 

! Hickes Spirit 0/ Popery 26 Prosecuted for not deponeing 
! in the matter of Kicld-Mcelinc.s, 1293 Trialof Fyshc Palmer 
66 He WH.S the more difiicuUed to detionc to the letter, as, etc. 

! 1835 Alison Hist. Europe (i849;-5o) III. xiv. 8 30. 164 He 
< could not dc^ne to one fact against the accused. 

' /*&' *®33 Chalmers Bridgesoater Treat. 1. i. 61 This fact 

! or phenornenon . . defioncs strongly lioth for a God and for 
} the supreme righteousness of his nature. 1856 Fkhhikr Inst. 
Metaph. 414 Wc cannot be ignorant of what is deponed to 
in the o]i}K)sites of the axiom. 

Deponent (df(jpu*ncnt\ a. and sb. [ad. D dc- 
ponent-cm, pr. pple. uf deponPre (sue i)rcc.), spec, 
used by the late L. ^grammarians as in sense i.J 

A. adj. Gram. Of verl/s ; P.-issive or middle in 
form but active in meaning: originally a term of 
Latin Giainmar. 

Both form and meaning were origiii.'illy refiexivc (e. g. uior 
I servo myself, fruor 1 delight iiiy-.elf, projicistor 1 put 
myself forward, etc.), as in the Middle Voice in Greek ; as, 
however, ill ordinary verbs the reflexive form had become a 
uassive in Dtlin, these verbs were ciroiieously regarded as 
liaving laid aside or dropped a fi.aKsive meaning, whence 
the name. Iri reality, wh.at wa.s laid aside, or lost .sight of, 
w.as (he reflexive sense. 

X5a8 Tinimle Obed. Chr. Man (1573) 130 fHej niaketh a 
verbe passive of a verhc de}M>iient. Milton Accedence 
Wks. (1847)467/1 tJf verbs deponent tome p.articiplcs both 
of the active and passive form. 1859 Donaldson Grk. Cram, 

8 433 A demnent verb is one which though exclusively pas* 
sivc or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely or 

laid aside its original meaning, that it is used in all respects 
like n transitive or neuter verb of the active form. 1871 
Goodwin Grk. Gram. (1882) 80 Deponent verbs arc those 
which have no active voice, but arc used hi the middle or 
iiassive forms with an active sense. 

B. sh. 

1 . A deponent verb. 

153P Pals<;r. Inlrod. 34 All such verbes ns be used in the 
ialin toiijg, lyke iieuters or de|M)ncntes. z6i> Brinsley Pos. 
Parts (1669) 36 Arc Deponents and Commons difcliiied like 
Passives? C X790 Cowrem Gonnueut. on P. L. ii. 506 Wks. 
(1837) XV. 320 The verb dissolve in the common use of it i.s 
either active or passive, and we should^ .say, either that the 
council dissolved itself, or that it was dissolved ; but Milton 
here uses it as a deiioncnt. xSjz Goodwin Grk. Grant, (1892) 
91 Deponents generally have the aorist and future of the 
middle form. 

2 . One who deposes or makes a deposition under 
oath ; one who ^ves written testimonv to lie used 
as evidence in a court of justice or for other purpose. 


DBPOPVLAVB. 

154S Hall Chrou, Hen. VIII, an. 6 (R.), The sayde de. 
ponent sayelh, that on Saturdaye. .he take the charge of the 
pryson. x6ai Klsinu Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 141 The 
said Jarvis Unwoon told this deponent he would pull this 
deponent's flesh from hi-s jawes if tie wold not lie conformable 
to ihciro wills. X7X3 Swift Poms, Cadeuus ^ K 68 Witne&s 
ready to aite.st . .That cv’ry article was true; Nor further 
those deponents knew. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, 
11. 493 'rhese dqiositions do not contain one word of truth, 
excepting that the deponents deserted from the service. 1878 
Lecky Kng. in x8/A C. II. vi. 165 Dean Jones himself was 
the deponent. 

tDapo'Xlzr. Obs. [f. Depone z;. -eh b] One 
who depones : in .SV. Law •= Dkin)NBKT sb. a. 

1600 .St’. Acts fas. VI (1814) ao3 (Jam.) The Duik of Lennox 
. .deponis, that, .this deponar for the tyme licing in Falkland 
..he saw rouister Alexander Ruthven [etc.]. 1634 State 

Trials, Ld. Balmerino 7 June, J^eforc lie had ended it, be 
sayd to the deponer, Mr. John, 1 entreat you [etc.]. I7tt 
J. Louthian Fortn of Process (ed. 21 107 That tlie PannePs 
Presence may over.aw the Deponer. 

tDepO'nible, a. Ohs. rare [f. L. type 
*depbmbiHst f. deponhe : sec Depone and -ble.] 
Ca|jable of being deposed (from office, etc.). 
Hence t Bcpo^nlbi’Uty. Obs. rare. 

*835 T. pRESi'uN Let. in Foley Eng. Provitue Soc. ^esm 

1. I. 257 They intend at Rome . . that depouibility, which Is 
the only chief thing denied in the oath, must not be meddled 
withal. 

tBeponPtion. Sc. Obs. rare. Deposition 5 . 
149* Act, Dom. Gone. 284 (Jam.) The depouiliouns of the 
witnes now takin. 

Depoost : see Depost. 

t DepO'pnlacy. Ohs. [f. 1 )epoi*ulatk ppL a. 
(sec -acy): c.i. d€gctura(yP\ Depopulated condition. 

z6. . Chapman Botrachom. 405 () Jove, neither She nor 1 . . 
can keep depopulacy From olf the Frogs i 
Dspopularize (d/ji/>'pi/ 7 lar.'>iz\ V. [f. De- II. 
1 ■¥ PupuhAiUZE zi.] tram. To deprive of popu- 
larily, render unpopular. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 227 Not to depopularizc a 
new-born power endeavouring tu strengthen itself. 1849 
Gkotk 6>(V‘(ir II. Ixxii. (iBGz) VI. 365 But Sparta h.ad not yet 
Ixicomc depopularizcd. xSBj Daily Nctvs 3 J uly s/^ I’hcrc 
It nothing that tends so niucTi to dcpopularise a hnnistcr. 

DepO'pnlatd, ///. [ad. l.. depopuldt-us, pa. 
ople. of dcpopuldrc (’dri), in its med.L. sense.] 
Laid waste ; cleprived (wholly or partly) of inhabit- 
ants. Used ’t* a. as pa. pfh. in which use it was at 
lenjjth 8 ui)crscded by depopulated ; b. as atij. now 
arch, or pod, 

a. Z 53 X Ei.Yoi' Ctw, I. ii, I'he kynge of Medc bad de- 
popnlntc the countrey. 1500 Noki h Plutanh (1676) 377 
By spoil of Wars depopulate, destroyed and disgrast. 

D. x6«a F. Markham Bk. IVar iii. iv. 94 [A] Country th.at 
is poore and w;Lsted or barren or depopulate. 1737 N. Clarke 
Hist. Bible 11. (1740) 127 r/>cu.st.i, which left the earth as 
naked and depopulate. z8t8 Siiellky Lines Eugauean Hills 
127 When the sea-mew Flies, a.s once before it flew, O'er 
thine isles depopulate. 1855 Chamier My Trav. 111 . H. 51 
The people, .are half starved, badly clothed, and depopulate. 

Depopulate (dfpp-pi/^k't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. dipopuldre (usually deponent 'dri) to lay waste, 
ravage, pillage, spoil ; f. De- I. 3 + p^puldre {'dri) 
to lay waste, ravage, spoil (f. populus jieople), lit. 
to spread or pour in a multitude over (n region) ; 
but in med.L. to spoil of people, depopulate, in 
sense associated with the Romanic parallel form 
*dispopulare, wlicnce It. despopolare [ilipopolare' , 
Sj). despoblar, Pr. desp&voar, Ol*'. des-, de-peupkr, 
now dcpmpkr, Knglish Dispeople, Depkoplk.I 
+ 1 . tram. To ravage, plunder, lay waste. Ovs. 
iS8« Hau. Ghron. 56 He .st:t fiirth toward Caen, .depopu- 
Uityiig the countrey, Ec destroiyng tlie villages. x6as Bacon 
llau VU (J ), He turned his arms ut)on unarmed and un- 
provided peo^ile, to spoil only and depopulate. 1641 G. 
FitzGerald m Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 246 The 
rnciny.. rubbed., my .servants and De|R>pulated my i.aml.s. 
1670 Mil’Ion Hist. F.ng. vi. F.thelred, Me., enter’d into 
Mercia, .depopulating all places in their way. 

2. To dcTirivc wholly or partially of inhabitants ; 
to reduce the pojiulation of. 

XS94 Privy Council in Arb. Garner I. 301 Many towns and 
viiragc.s upon (he ,sua coasts are. .wonderfully decayed, and 
Some wonderfully depopulated. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 111. i. 264. 
1634 Sir T. Ukkiip.kt Trazt. 216 A Village . . lately dc^iopu* 
lated from her Inhabitants, by command from the SirnDLsh 
King. 1690 Child Disc. Trade^ (1894) 50 The late Hague, 
which did much dcptmulate this Kingdom. 1777 Watson 
Philip It (18^9) 271 Det^pulnting the maritime provinces 
by the expulsion of heretics. 1837 Landok Wks. (1668I II. 
339/1 The pe.stilciico which depopulated the cities of Italy 
and ravaged the whole of ICurope. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1607 TorsBLL Eour-f. Beasts (1658) 361 (Lions] cxcell . . in 
cruelty . .depopulating the flocks and herds of cattcl. 1686 
F. SrENcK tr. VarillcCs Ho. Medicis 423 Whole forests and 
valleys were . . depopulated of game. X7W T. Brown A muetnt. 
Ser. 4* Gontlc 96 Ine other Knaves will . . Depopulate your 
Mouths . . and take as much for drawing out an Old Tooth, 
as [etc.], xyas Braulky Earn. Did. b.v. Rabbit, Turn ’em 
I Docs] too-se, that you may not depopulate your Warrens. 
X771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. L 282 An eiiterprize that.. had, in 
a great mea.sure, depopulated Europe of its bravest forces. 

f3. To reduce or lessen the number of (people, 
etc.) ; to thin. Obs, 

1545 JoYK ExA. Dan. xi. (».?47) 18a The lewes were euer 
ouerrunne and depopulated of both y* hostes. c x6ti Chap- 
MAN /Had XI. i 73 Tb« soldier-loving Atrens* son . . I>ep<mu- 
lating troops 01 men, 1798 K* P. Tout in Wales 24 (MS.) 
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The modern spirit of depopulating trees having here left a 
gluomV house on a shaven lawn. 

4 .' tntr^ To become less populous. 

In the first two quots. prob. for ruir a-depcpnlaiing == lurrj 

A/Ayr depoPHlaUiU 

[1761 fCoME //«/. II. App. lii. 521 The lcing<lom was 
depopulating from the increase of enclosures. 1770 Goldsm . 
D^s. Vill i>ed., An inquiry whether the country be de- 
populating or not.] x88a Stevenson Stud, Mm Bks. 195 
Our Henry Sixth made his Joyous Entry dismally cnougli 
into dlsalFected and depopulating Paris. 
t6. trans, '1 o destroy, cut off, Obs, 

1576 Baker y^vell 0/ Health 215 With this licour may yon 
depopulate or cut of any member. 1650 Bulwkm Anthropo- 
met. f^T With De|iilaturies burn up and depopulate the 
Genital matter thereof. 

Hence Depo pulated, Depo-pulating, ///. adjs. 
1613 Sanderson Scrm.ixhyj) 143 In these hard and de- 
populating times, ifiia Litiioow Trav, x. 150 In that narrow 
depopulated .Hlreet. 1643 Prynnk Stm. Pmwr Pari. m. 84 
The Kings Popish de|)opuIating Cav.alcers. 1674 K. GoDPKi'y 
Inj. ^Ao. Physic 7 A depopulating Plague. 17^ j . Rohkrt- 
soN Agric. Perth 4x9 A depopulated, neglected, iiiountauiuus 
country. zBas Examiner 1 Apr. 206/2 A dcmpulating war 
w.-is scattering its horrors throughout all Europe. 1875 
Hamkkion tntell. Life xii. iii. 448 The depopulated dcseris 
of Brcadalbane. 

Depopulation Also 5-6 

-acion. [.id. 1* depoptildtidn-emi n. of action from 
dvpopuldre {;<iri). In ancient 1.. used in sense 
* devastation, pillaging * ; so in French in 1500 
(Uatzf.^ The modern sense in Fr. and Eng. fol- 
lows that of Depopulatjs.] The action of de- 
populating ; depopulated condition. 

1 1. Laying waste, devastation, ravaging, pillaj^ in g. 
Often including the destruction otpeopli\ and so gradually 
piissing into 2. 

146a Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. I. 127 Warre, 
iluiKtpiilacton, robberye, and manslawghtar. 1543 4 Art 35 
Hen. I'l If, 12 The same Soottes. .make, .inourscs, inua- 
slun.s, S|x>Yles, burnynges, iiiOrilurs,waslingesaiid dcpopiib- 
lion.s ill this his realme. 1655 Fuller Hist. Catnh. (1840) 237 
The Jewish law provided ng.ainst the dcpupulatiun of birds' 
nests’. 1665 Manlkv (hviius Aiww C. ll'arrrs 68 Guinmitting 
Rapes, Murthers, and daily depupulation.s. 1670 Mit.TON 
Hist. Eng. IV. Wks. (18511 188 The l )ane.s .. infc.sted tho.se 
parts with wide depopulation. 1741 f. I.awrv in .M/uniitn 
Ar//. (1702) 11. 44 Amidst lutmilts, depopulations, and the 
alarms of war. i8z6 Byron Ch. Har. in. xx. In vain years j 
Of death, dev)opulation,linndage, fc.ar.s, Have all been borne. 

2. Retluction of population ; dejiriving of in- 
habitants ; unpeopling. In i7lh c. csp. the clear- 
ance of the peasantry from their estates by the 
land-owners. 

Forikscub Ahs, 4* Lint. Mon.^ v, 'J'o the grete 
aliatyngc of his revenues and dcp^ipolacion of hi.s reaume. 
ifin Speed Hist 67. Brit. 11. liv, § 12. 189 For the dciMnm- 
lation of the Hand. 16x9 Juk. Dvke Countapoysmi (ifi2f^ 

27 Extortion, iiiclosuic.s, depopulations, sacrileJge, impropri- 
ations. 164a Fur.LiiR Holy / 'rof. St. u. xiii. xoo He dclcsls 
and abhorres xdl hiclusure with depopulation. 1765 ( iolumm. 
Trtyt. 402 Have we not seen ..Opulence, her grandeur to 
maintain, T.cad .stem Depopulation in her train. 1892 Daily 
Nenvs y Nov. (if\ (Paris) The depopulation mnir. and the 
necessity of keeping up big .irmie.'C 1^3 G. B. lyONCSTAFF 
Rural Depopulation i ‘ pepopuKation ’ is often very vaguely 
employed, but here it will be used ns denoting a diininutiuii 
in the number of the inliabiuitil.s of a district, as compared 
with those cnumer.'itcd at a preceding ceuMi.s. 

b. 'The condition of being depopulated or de- 
prived of inhabitants. 

1697 Dryden Firj^il (1721) I. 37 Eighteen oilier Colonies, 

S leading Poverty and Dcimpufatiun, refus’d to contribute 
lony. lyaz Dk Foe Mcui. CarfaliertiB^o) 188 There never 
was seen that ruin and depopulation . . which I have seen 
.. abro.v!. 18x6 Kkatin'oe Trat>. (1817) I. 85 Cptile and 
Arnagon realize what strangers are told ronceriiing Spain. 
I^emidation, dcpc)pulatiun, and desiccation reign tbrougnont 
I belli. 1827 Sou'i II EV Hist. Pmius. IPar II. 339 The fright- 
ful silence of depopulation prevails. 

Depo*piilative» a. [f. L. depopuiru- ppl. stem 

+ -1VK.] Tendinj^ to depopulation. 
x86x J. M. Ludlow in Mixcm. Mag. June 170 The evidence 
• .goes lo show that American slavery is essenlially wa.steful 
and depopulative. 

Dopopulator (d/p^/ pi/?l<?‘tdj\ [a. I.. dipopu- 
liUor siioilcr, marauder, pillager, ageiit-n. from 
dapopuldre (-flr/).] 

1 1 . A waster, spoiler, devastator. Ohs. 
c X440 Lyix;. Secrces 30 Cullyd prodigus which is nat honour- 
able, l)eix>pulator A wastour nat trctablc. X607 Topskll 
Pourf, Beasts Pref., Bestia, i. a VKistando, for that they were 
wildc and dc})opulators of other their a.ssociatcs. x6io Hol- 
land Camden's Brit, i, 427 Those wastfull dcpopulalors did | 
what they could, .many a time to winne it by .siege. 

2 . One who depopulates a district or country. 

In lylh c. esp. one who cleared off the rural popu- 
lation from his estates, 

*fi«3 T. iiccfv H ighways of God ^ A'. 77 The Depopulator 
. . to inhan.se his Rents, puls doume all the petty Tenements 
and will haue none dwell nccrc him, 1626 in 
Knshw. Hist. Cell. (1659) 1. 356 Covetous Landlords, In- 
closers, Depopulaturs. 1642 Fuller Holy State 9 yi (T.) 
Our puny depopuintors allege for their doings the king's and 
country's goSxf. tjA Malthus Popul. 11. ii. (1806) I. 339 
Wars, jplagues or that greater depopulator than either, a 
b’rAnmcal government. 1827 Scott Napoleon Introd., 
Lollot d'Herbois, the deinoli.shcr and depopulator of Lyons. 
Devo^nlato^v a. rare. [f. as prec. : sec 
'ORT.j CTiamclerizctl by or tending tu dopoinilatiou. 

Sala in Daily Tel. k« 9 Sept., 'Phe Kichmond 
Sentinel calls the dcpopulatory decree -an event un- 


paralleled in the American war'..* Sherman*, it continues, 
ha^iveu die war a new feature 
tSapOTty sb. Obs. [a. OF. deport^ desport^ 
bodily manner of being, joyous manifestation, di- 
version, pleasure, in m^.F. tHport action of de- 
porting oneself; f. deporter, desporter, mod.F. 
ddperter to Dki-ort.] 

1 . Joy, pleasure ; = Disport. 

c 1477 Caxton fason 33 b^ Alas iny dere lady ail gooil and 
honour cometh of you, and yc lie all my deport and fortune. 

2. Dehaviour, bearing, dcixirtment 
('I'he Caxton (piolation doubtfully belongs here.) 

1474 C.\xion Chesse 11. ii. B v b, Whan iliys emperours sone 
had seen and advertysed her deportes, her coiintenauncc, 
her nianere, and her beaulte, he was .*\lle ravy-sshed and 
esprysed with her luue rorthwyth. i6fo J. Si'ENCrh Fw/r. 

I Prophecies 22 A Doctrine, winch the deport of the Soul, 
while a prisoner to its own house, seciiLs a little to encourage. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 3^ But Delia’s self In gale [slu ) 
.siirpas-sM and G(Kldes.s.]ike deport. 17x6 Ciuiieu Ltn^e 
Makes Man iv. i, He seem'd, by his Deport, of !•' ranee, or 
England. 1740 So.MERViLLE Hwlinol iii. 172 Her superior 
Mien, And (<udde.ss-ltkc Dqiort. 

Deport (dA|>d>*4t', v. [In branch I, a. OF. de- 
porter (iiuxl.F. ///-), f. de- (Djs- I. i or 3) f porter 
to carry. In bran^ 11 « mod.F. dif porter (1798 
in Diet. Aead.\ ad. L. depentCire to carry off, con- 
vey away, transport, banish, f. 1 )!£• I. 2 -t portdre 
to carry. The two branches are treated by Dar- 
mestetcr as historically distinct words in French.] 

I. tl. trans. To bear with, lo l>e iorlxiaring to- 
wards ; to treat with consideration, lo spare. Ohs. 

Z474 (Paxton Chesse 11. v. 1) v, Saynt Aii.styn ile ciuitate 
dci sayth thus; Thou cm{)crour .. ucporle and forbere thy 
subgettis. X48X — Godfrey 18 'Fliat yu dcporlc and honourc 
my noun; lygnage. 

1 2 . re/l. 'i’o alistaiii, refrain, forbear. Ohs. 

f 1477 Oaxton Jason 14 b, I me dcrK>rle from hcitsforlli 
for to si»fkc oiiy more of this mater. 1483 G dc la Tour 
Niijb, [I] myglit wel haue deix»ned my .self of takyng of 
thoffycc. 16x3 Treas. A unc. \ Mod. Times 698/1 To deport 
him.selfc from any further moilesluti*.>n of the Christians, 
f b. ahsol. in same sense. Obs. 
c 1477 Caxion ^nson 67. I shall deuorte and farye for this 
present tyme to s|K;kc of tne faytes of Jason. X489 - Paytes 
of A. 1. i. 9 'lo tieporte and forlwrc temprysc warre. 

1 3 . trans. V 'lo raise, lift up. Ohs. 

1483 Caxton Gotd, Leg. 33/2 Synge ye lo hym in dcporlyng 
your voys ( Asallitc ci in voeiferatione). 

4. nfl. To tor or conduct oneself (wilh reference 
to manner"' ; to behave; « Comport v. 3. 

x^ Bakkkt Theor. ICarrcs i. ii. ii lie .shall deporto. him* 
selle neither r.rucll nor couetouH. a x6fix Fvi i.iiu If 'orthies 
11.(1662) 239 He so prudently deported himself, that he soon 
ained the favour and esteem of the whole Court. 1741 
iciiAKDSoN Pamela (1742) IV. 62 How to dcjwrt iiiysflf 
with that modest Freedom and Ease. 1840 Gen. 1 '. Thomp- 
SON A.tvw. (1842) V. 38 They always de;M>rted themselves 
like gentlemen. 1885 Law Times 30 May 83/2 ’rinougbont 
his career he has deported himself (ls became The Mac- 
dcrniot. 

t b. absol. To fiehavo. Ohs. rare. 

1667 WativUIiouse /' m* A<»mA 113 .Mercy abused and in- 
gr.atefully deported to. 

II. 6. trans. To carry away, carry off, nniove, 
transport ; esp. to remove into to banish. 

a 1641 Be, Mountauu Axis 4 Mon. (1642) 331 Archelans. . 
was. .deposctl and deimried to Vienna. i8m Pdin. Riv, j 
Apr. 937 'J’roiiTon Ducoiidray. .was deported lo Cavenne. i 
1856 <i|«OTK Greece 11, xcv. XII. 377 'I'u.. punish this j 
.sentiment by disfranchising or deporting two thirds of the 
citi/en.s. x8M Manch . Exam. 8 J.'in. 6/1 Brushing the snow 
and slush into little, mounds, from which it was easily col- 
lected into cart-s and depcjitrd lo the Tliame.s. 

Hence Depo rtorl ppt. a., c.iirietl into exile, 
a 1632 Sir I>. Caklh.ion in Cabbala (K.), Belter dealing 
then was u.scd lo the deported Hou.se of Saxe. x88o K. 
JcniNsioN ArwA (/V(ic-.88Avery small military force, chielly 
of deported convicts. 

tDe-po*rt, V. Ohs, mncc<vd. [f. Dk- II. 2 f 
Fort jA] trans. To (lci)rivc of the character of 
a port ; to make no lunger a jMjrt ; to dis-port. 

1691 r.ivVEKLEY Mem. KingxtChrist 5 ItsCunstaulinopliUui 
port shall not l.>*; de.-p«>i tcd. 

t D6p0*rtftt6p V. Ohs. rare, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. drporidre.] trans. To carry or coiTvey away ; 
«DKW)itT ». 5. 

X599 ir. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 172/1 Akornes which 
the inise have deport.atcdc into their doniicilles. 

t DepOTtat689 jA //. Obs. rate. [cf. mcri.L. 
deportus ill same sense (Du Cange', ddport des heneo 
fees (Cotgr.), For the form cf. annatcs.'\ ‘ The 
first fruits, or one yeres reiienuc of vacant fx!neficcs 
(due vnto the Prince, Patron, orPrelalt^’ (Cotgr.). 

X532 Address fr. Convoc. in Strync Eccl. Mem. App. xli, 
Nothing at ai . . .should to exacted in the Court of Rome, 
by the reason of letters, ImiUr, seals, annates, .first fruit.s, or 
di^rtates, or by whatsoever other title, .they be calterl. 

D6p0]:totl0]l td/poit^*'J.Tn). [ad. L. deportn- 
iidn-enh n- of action from defortarc to carry off, 
convey away, Iransfiort ; see Dki'oktta II. Cf. F. 
deportation (15 i6thc, in Hatzf., not in Cotgr.), 
the modern common nsc of whidi has inllucnccd 
that of the English word.] 

1 . The action of carrying away ; forcible removal, 
esp, into exile ; transportation. 

>S9S in Cramond Ann, Banff II. 21 Reservand the tua 
pairt to the pi3:.sent Viccorc to bts death or dcfy^rtationc, 


xfios G, PowEL RHui. E/ist. Puritan Papist xia Bunuli- 
ment. .among the Romanes was 3-fold, Interdlcnon, Rok-ga- 
liuii, and I)eix>rtation. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts Ezek. 
i. 2 The first deportation into Babylon. xyaS AvLivKb 
ParergoH 15 An Abjuration, which is a Detotalion for 
ever into a foreign Land, was antlently with us, a civil 
De.3th. x86o Sat. Ret*. X. 510/2 Wholesale dcportation.s to 
Cayenne. 2862 M ekivai.r Rom. Kmp. (1865) VI* liv. 443 The 
nias.s of the Jewish residents . . had been more than once 
.sw^t away by general edicts of exile or deport.itiou. ^ 2877 
C. Geikib Christ xxxi. (1879) 364 After the deportation of 
the ten tribes to Assyria. 

^ 2 . Deportment, pseudo-archaism. 
x6x6 J. Lank Cont. Sf/r.’s T. ix. 144 The vulgar admira- 
tion Stoodc stupified alt Ilorbills deportation. 

t Deporta'tor. Ohs. rare, [ogimt-n, in L. 
form from I., deportdre to Dei^oRT.] One who 
deports or transports. 

2629 T. Adams Serm. Heb. vi. 8 Wks. 2058 Oppressors, 
Incloscrs, DepupuIalor.s, Deportators, Dcpravalors. 

Deportment (dfpoo'itmcnt). [a. (.)F. deporte- 
ment (mod.F. </<,'-), OF, deporter to Dkpoiit.] 

1 . fManxicr of conducting oneself; conduct (^life); 
behaviour. Obs. or arch, in general sense. 

xfioz Bp. W. Barlow Defence 206 Hui-etickcs will to ex- 
cc<;diiig holy, Imth in the dcjxirliiicnt of their life, and in [«tc.l. 
1603 Knolle.s Hist. Turks 11621) 1255 'I'lic honor and the 
shame that was to eiisuc^ unto thcin, by the diflerent denort- 
nicnl of themsulvcs in this action. 1637 50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 38.i{ This Antichrlsiian dcfiortinent, How unlike it is 
to the Caria^e of Christ's A|X}slles. 27x9 Voum; Rc^>enfps 
V. i. She forgives my late dc)V)rtnient to her. 2839 Ykowkll 
Anc. Brit. Ch. xiii. (1847) 150 Luidhard. .whose .saintly de- 
portment reflected a lustre on the faith which he professed, 
t b. pL Obs, iCf. manners^ nuiys.) 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 499 By his deportments 
and carriage in all actions.^ 2665 G. Iiavers /*. dvUa V file's 
Trav. E. India 26 The King, .was slain for his evil deport- 
nii'iits. 2751 .SMf>Li.KTT Per, Pic, xxiii, He humbled his de- 
portments before her. 

2 . Referring to merely external manner : Cnniagc, 
bearing, demeanour, address. 

2636 Sir T. Hkkiikkt Trav, (cd. 2) 150 'I'hc bridge was 
full of women . . m.iny of them in faire ijeportmeiit ttninnsqued 
their faces. 1642 Bmomk ftyv. Crew 1. Wk.s. 1873 111. 360 
I'nmded your deportment he gentile. 1689 Smaowkli. Bury 
P. II, Mis air, bis mien, hU deportment charm'd me so. 1761 
CnuKfiiM.i. Rosi hui Wks. 1767 1. 29 What’s ft fine person or 
a bcaut«3)us fate. Unless der»ortinerit gives them decent 
grace? x88i Daily Tel. 27 Dec., In the charaep-r of ..a 
dancing-master, in which capacity he givc.s a coiutcal lesson 
in deportment. 

3 . The manner in which a substance acts 
under particular conditions ; * behavioiii \ 

2830 Hkhsciiki. Stud. Nat. Phil, 38 The identity of their 
deportment under similar circuui2taiicc!i. 2863 Tyndall 
Heats, i.|6 'I'his is illustrated by the dcirortmcnt of both 
ice and bisinuib on li(|ucfying. 

1 Icncc Depo rtmonted ppl.a, {yionce-ivd.), taught 
deportment. 

tB 6 i J. PvcKOET Agony Point I. 209 Frcnchcd, and 
iniisickcd, and deportmented. 

tDeportract, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Dk- (as in 
next) + portract var. of Foutkait v.f «s- next. 

2622 .Si'KEu Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 26 Whose Image was 
erected in a stalely seat, wherein before the Trinitcc was 
dc|x>rtractcd. 

t Deportray% V. Ohs. [f. Dk- (as in depaint ^ 
describe) ♦ Fortrav r.] trans. To portray, depict. 

1612 Si'KKD Hist, Gt. Brit, v. vii. 8 13, 42 The Picture of 
this British woman here last depurtraied, 

[Deporture, in Jodrell and mod. Diets., error 
Un departure, sec List of Spurious IVords,] 
DopOBftblQ (d/])(’*>'/abT, a. Also 7 -ible. [f. 
I)Eru»p. V. (- -ABLE.] That may be deposed ; liable 
lo lie deposed. 

2643 PuvNNE Soi>. Poxver Part. iii. 117 Kings . . depo.sibk: 
at tne iicoplcs pleasures. C1645 Howell Lett, 1. iv. viii. 
Keepers of the Great .Seal, whicii, for 'J'itlc and Office, are 
deimsable. 2849 Bltiekw. Mag. LX V 1 . 338 < >ne of themselves, 
elected by themselves, deirosable by themselves. 

Depoiftl (d/'ivft'/.al). Also 5 dopoisale, do* 
ponayle, -ayll,6 7 -all. [prob. a. AFr. deposaille, 

1. deposer to 1 )kpo.sk : sc*e -al 5, and cf. disposal.'] 
The act of deposing from office; deposition. 

*397 Soils of Tar/t. 111. 379/1 It was Lonimuned and 
spuicen in manere of duixrsal of my liego Loord. c 1470 
Haudinc Chron. cuvii. iv, By dc^xiisale and plaync corona- 
cion. 2388 Ghaiton Chron, 11. 405 (Rich. ID It was be- 
hovcfull and necessary for the wcale of the realme to pro- 
ceedc unto the sentence of his duposall. 2632 I. Bukukn 
. insw. Rejoined izo 'I’he pl.icc.s voyded by the deixisall of 
iiicunrorm.*ibIe Ministers. 2853 Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) 
IX. xiv. i. 7 All the acts of John XXlll till hb depobal 
were the acts of the successor of St. Peter. 
tDepO'BOf'rA Obs. Also 5 depoi, depoia. 
[f. Dei'ohe v\ 

1 . The slate of being laid up or committed to 
some one for safe keeping ; custody, keeping, 
charge ; concr. that which is so laid up, a deposit. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 2x8 I or G(xl . . Hath set him but a 
litel while 'I'hat he shall regno upon depose. £24^ Lvdg. 
Bochas 11. xxii. (1554) 58 b, I'he sayd herd, .[and] rlis wyfe 
. .I'his yong child toke in their depos. c 2440 Promp. Pan*. 
119 Depose, defositum. Z4ira fnv. in Tytlei Hist. Scot. 
(1864) II* 19'-^ 'I ue gold and silver . . Jowellts and uther stuff 
. .that he had in deriois the tyine of his deceis. 

2 . Deposition from office or authority. 

2539 Fkrkkms in Atirr, Mag,^ Rich, II vii, To heipe (he 
Percyes plying my dvposc. 
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D 6 P 086 V. Also 6 St. dopoia. [a. 

F. th^se-r (1 2th c. in Littre), f. I)e- I. i + poser to 
place, put down posdn ^ late I.. pausdre 

to cease, lie down, lay down, clc. i see Po.sk, Ue- 
msK. Througli form-association with inflexions 
of L. ponlfre^ posttij posiium, and contact of sense, 
this poser came to be treated as synonymous with 
OK, -pondre pdni^e) and took its place in 
the compounds, so that diposcr is now used inste.ad 
of OK depoudre^ L. dipmUre to depose, and associ- 
ated ill idea with deposit, deposition, depositor, etc., 
which had no original connexion with depose!\ 

1 . tram. To lay down, put down (anything 
material) ; to Dei'ohit. arch, 
c 1410 Pailad. OH It usb. xi. J^Cx^ 'Fake Icvcs . . of Citur tree 
. . And into must . . Hepose, und close or fastc it clo-^sed -sc. 
zs«6 J*fi£r. Verf, (W. (le W. 1531) 223 b, Saynt i‘eler & 
Say lit i’aulc. .Iiy martyreiome deposed tliero the tabernudes 
of theyr bixlyes. i6ai Tl. Jonmon CyI>ii'S Metamort'h., 
Face of a rose, 1 pray thee de|X),sc Some sinall piece of silver. 
1658 SiK T, 1 >K 0 WN 1 £ Uyitriot. jj 'I’lic ashes of Sacrifices . . 
were carefully carried out by tbc Priests, and deposed in a 
clean field. 1718 J'kiou S&hntoH ii. ^7 The youthful Itand 
det^sc their gUlt'riii>; Anns. 1855 Mu..man Lnt. Chv. 

111 . VI, iii. 419 A ixipcr which he sclemnly deposed on the 
high altar. 

t b. To i)ut, lay, or jdace (somewhere) for safe 
keeping ; to place or put in gome one’s charge. 

*583 MunnEs Anat, Aons. 11. (i88j) 18 We imisl depose 
and lay fiiorth uurseUies, Ixith bodie, and goods, life, and 
time, .into the hands of the prince. /iifiiaDusNK LUfi 0 ai>aroe 
(16^4) ro8 fjosephusj sayes, our .Smile is, ^artitula A-/, 
and deposed and cv^mmitled in trust to us. 1750 Cakte 
Hi\f. t.Mg. 1 1. 643 ( }ie| left them [writings] in the monastery 
where they had lx:en deposed. 

fC. Of fluids; To deposit (as a sediment). Ohs. 
1758 Hi'Xiiam in t'hil. Trans. I. .sv-j The urine was, .turbid, 
and . . deposed a great deal of lat. riiious sediineiit. i8z6 
Acci M ChetH. 7 'esls (x8i8) 246 A blue precipitate will be 
deposed. 

1 2 . Ji^'. To put away, lay aside (a feeling, quality, 
character, office, etc ). ( dfs. 

«5a6 P/tgr. Per/. ( \V. de W. i.so) 73 Deiiose or put from 
you the oUlc man. .and be ye renewed in the spiryte of yunr 
myiide. idao VknnI'K Pin Kecta vii. 139 lleing sodden .. 
they depose all their hurt. x6a8 Hoiiuku Thucyd, 11. l.\v, 
They de|n)sed not their anger till they had fined him in a 
sum of money. 1677 G(n>ti Pcntic 50 'I'hc Oncral .. can 
hardly bring himself to depose an Authority that he can so 
easily keep. 

3 . To put down from office or authority ; esp. to 
put down from sovereignty, to dethrone, (The 
earliest and still the prevailing sense.) 

1300 A'. Alis.jZ22 Theu kyng dude him [a ju.sti.sel anon 
depose, c 1470 JiAuniNo Chron. cxcx i, 'J'he parliament then 
for his inisgouernauncc 1 )e))osed him [kicnard IIJ. *533 
CovKUDALE pan. V. ao He w-as deposed from his kyngly 
trone, and his majesty w.as taken frum Jiiiii, 1368 Okaktov 
Chron. II. 157 '1 lie Aldermen that before were deposed, 
were agayne^ restored to their wardes and offices. 1631 
HonnKs Lctnath. 111. xl. 254 In deposing the High Priest 
they deposed that peculiar (fOveruiiicnt of Ood. 17x8 Lauy 
M. W. Montagu Ictt. 10 M.Tr., The late emperor .. was 
deposed by Ids brother. 18^ Macaulay Hht, Eng. I. 23 
Shortly after the Ixiltle of Hastings, Saxon prelates amt 
abbot* were violently deposed, 1836 Fhoude //«/, E.ng, 
11838) I. ii. 108 Sir Thomas More . . declared as his opinion 
that parliament had power to depose kings if it so pleased. 

b. i^en. To jnit down, bring down, lower (from 
n jiosition or estate). Obs. cxc. as fi\^. from prcc. 

1377 Langi.. P. pi. H. XV. ^14 Ri^t so 3c elerkes for jowrc 
coiieityse, ar h>nge, Shal J>ci . . jowre pryde dei)ose. 1483 
Caxion Gold. Log. 77/3 , 1 that am an only sonc to iny fader 
and moder I shoM dcjKjse theyr ohlc age with lieuyncs and 
sorow to hellc. 1671 Miliwn /’. A', i. 413 He before bad 
sal Among the prime In .siilemlour, now deposed, F.jcctcd, 
emptied. 1873 U01.1.ANO A. IIoMnit:, xviii. 281, 1 had never 
seen Mrs. liclden so thoroughly deposed from her self* 
{mssession. 

t 4 . a. To take aw.iy, deprive a person of fau- 
Ihority, etc.) ; also lo leinove (a burden or obliga- 
tion ; opp. to impose). Obs. 

X393 GoWKR (’on/. IIL 2CO In sory plitc .. he lay, 'i’ln: 
corone on his hede deposed. 1593 Shak.s. A’iV/i. //, iv. i. 19a 
You may my Glories and niy state demise, Hut not my 
Griefes, still .im 1 King of those. 16x7 hfoi(Y.soN Jtut. nr. 
IV. iii. 195 Princes know well to impose exactions, and Know 
not how to depose them. 

tb. To divest, deprive, di.«tpo8Se.ss (a person of 
something that enhances). Obs. 

Knox Eirst A’Am/ (.\ rh.) vj If .-i king .shulde depose 
himself of his di.idemc or crowito and royal csial. 1606 
(J. WfrH)j)C(»CKEl tr. /list. Ivstiuc 98:1, He was cuiiteul to 
depose him[scif 1 of .such a trouble as to lie a soueraigne. 2640 
lAivKLACKyWwx 10 IVposc your finger of iLit King, Ana 
Crowne mine witli't awdiile. i68x Nkvji.k Pta/a Kediv, 237 
It would be very preposterous to Ix;lieve, that the Peers 
would dcpo.se themselves of their Ilercdltury Rights. 

6 . 'I'o testify, bear witne8«;; to testify to, attest; 
esp. to give evidence upon oath in a court of law, 
lo in.'ike a deposition, 
a. tei hu. 

(a) irans. wiili simple ohj. (usually proiiomln.!!). 

?ax3oo i lifittr Pt. iShiiks. Soil) aio And hlyndc was 
borne undowtcdlyc And that we wilf ileptisc. 1366 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. EurtGlure 43 And that wc will deiKise 
vpon H bw>k- a i6a6 Bacon (J.\ 'I'o de{>o<ic the yearly rent 
or valuation of lamls. *X74* Young At/. Th. vil 340 Each 
turn. 1873 Hhowning 
Red Coti. Nt.-cap 1347 And what dl>cretiun proved, I find 
deposed At V ire, confirmed by his own words. 


{h) with obj. dame (or ohj. and iuJlH,). 

C 'hiid'Afarrioges (E. E.T. S.) xofiTliey cold not depose 
her to l>c of honest name. i6oa T. Fitziiekbert Aptd. too., 
[He] ofTred to depose that he knew that one of the prisoners 
. . wa.< otherwhere then was sayd in his inditement. a 17x5 
Huhnet thou Tifue 11 . 396 The earls of Clare, Anglesey 
and some others . . deposed what Lord Howard hau sain. 
z8oa Mar. Edgeworth Mitral y'.(x8x6j I. aj6 The workman 
. .dcpo.scd, that lie carried the. .Vase . .to the furnace. Z87Z 
Moklev (1886)231 It was dc|)osed tliat l.ia Barrc 

and H'Eudlonde had pivnscd within thirty yards of the 
sacred procession without removing their hnt.s. 

(c) inir. (/or or against a person, to {\/or) or against a 
thing or faclj 

c X400 (.see Deposing vH. sb. 3.] 

34 *5 Hen. VI II, c. 1 Oihcr witnes. .of ns good 
. . Cl edence as thu-se be whichc dciK>sed agaiiul them, a spfig 
Kingksmyll .Uan's /is/, xi. (15^) 74 Pibte could nut out 
thus depose for his tnnucence, saying, 1 (inde no faulte in 
hym, XS93 Shaks. 3 /ten. VI, 1. it. 26 Then seeing ’iwiut he 
that made you lo.dcposc, Your Oath .. is vaine, x6a3 T. 

' .Scot Higkw. Gent 57 'I'hc honest Heathen or 'I'urke, for 
I whose truth the Christian dares depose. X84X DT.srakli 
i Anuff. Li/. (1H67) 416 He dreaded lest the .spectators of his 
. dexterity should depose ag.ainst his owmi witiihcraft. 1848 
j Mrs. (iASKELL M. liar/oH xix, The shot, the finding of the 
! h(xly, the .subsci^ttcnC discovery of the gun, were rapidly clc* 

! to. i86a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Ilallib. 111. x, He 

deposed to having fastened up the house at eleven o'clock, 
b. ^^en. 'To testify, bear witnes-s, affirm, assert. 
13*9 At ORB Dyaloge iii. Wks. ai 1/2 'Phan should cither the 
newc proues dcjiosc the smne that the other did before, or 
els thei .shoulde depasc the contrary. 1634 W. 'J'ikwuy r Ir. 
Hnhac's iMt. Pref. A b, [I] have knownc the Author from 
both our infancies, and . . c.'in de[x>se in whal fashion he 
eflecteili his talxmrs. i66a Evelyn ChaUogr. it We shall 
not with Ki>igenc.s in IMiny, demose that this Art had its 
being from Eternity, a x8^ J. H. NEW.\iAN t'aroch. Serm. 
Koiii. iv. 93 When our memory deposes oilitrwisc. 

f c. 'I’o jiromise formally upon oath ; to swear 
(/tf r/i? something'. Obs. 

x6io in I'ictoii L'pool Mnnic. Rix. (1H83) I. 122 You shall 
t depose to be true hegc man unto the (jueenu's Majeslte. 
fO. causally. To examine on o.ntli, to take the 
evidence or deposition of; to cite ns a witness, 
call to give evidence. (Cf. to s 7 oear a 7 idf/tcss.) 
pass. To give evitlcnee, testify, bear witness. Obs. 

1362 yit/ 5 Eliz. c. 9 S 5 No Person, .so Convicted, .to bu 
. . rcceiverl as a Witness to be dejMwed and swuni in any 
Court. 1593 .Shaks. Ridt. II, l lii. 30. 1623 Ma.ssingkk 
Dk. Milan iv. i, Grant thou h.id.st a thou.sand witnesses 'Jo 
be deposed they heard it. x84a Jew. Taylor Episc. xxxvi. 
(1647) 225 S. Cyprian is the man whom I would choose, .to 
depose in this cause. lyax .Stryi'k /icf /. Mem. II. ix. 6y 
The .said bishop got leave for certain of the clergy to be 
deposed on his behalf. 

t 7 . To set, put, or lay down in writing. Obs. 
x668 Excdleney of Pen ff i\'udl Am, This little Tr.'ict ., 
where the rec^uisitcs for Limning in W.iter-Colours are do* 
j)osed . . the Colours particularly nominated letc.]. 1698 
I^hil. Trans. XX. 287, 1 put here the Differences by me 
computed . . and depo.scd according lo the Order of the 
Excesses, 

Deposed (tl/i^^wzd), ///. a, [f. Deihjse V. + 
■El) ' J Pul down from office or authority. 

x35a Huloki, Deposed, abactns, depositm, dcpulsus. 
1790 Hukkk Er. Rev. 124 A deposed tyrant. 1864 Burton 
Scot .Ibr. 1. ii. Tcxi The families who mad lo.5t their estates 
adht-rril to the old title with the mommful pride of deposed 
monarchs. 

Deposer (ci/p/)‘‘*zoj). [f. Dkpomk tj. + -ku *.] 
L One wlio dc])oscs or puts down another from 
office or authority. 

1639 K. Baillie /.c/. ill Macdonald Cmx/ian/ers Moray iV 
A’rcTZ(i875) 1 . 23 Adc’powrtif gtxlly iiiinlstcrH. 1699 Bentley 
/'hat, 45 One of Phalaris's Deposers. 

2 . One M'hu deposits or makes a stalemcnt on 
oath ; A deponent. 

1381 State Trials, E. CatnpioH(R.\ 'To be duly examined 
. . whether they be true and their deposers of credit. 

Deposing (tl/lv«*ziT]), 7'M [-jngI.] The 
action of the verb Ok po.se ; dc])osition. 

1 , Putting down from authority. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. eexliii. (1482) 283 After the de* 
jiosyngc of kyng Rychard. 1548 iIali. Chron. 15 When 
nr.w'cs of kyng Ktchardcs deiwsyng were reported, e 1630 
UisixiN Snn>. Devon § 68(1810)65 'The deposing of the lord 
maj'or. 1827 Hallam Com/. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. xoo The 
dc]jo.sing of kings was branded as the worst birth of popery 
and fanaticism, 

at t rib. x66a yesnifs Reasons (1675) 117 'Fhc Pope.s de- 
Iiosing power. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876,' I. iii. 147 
A few . . disclaimed the deposing power of the Ruiiian see. 

2 . Giving testimony on oath, 

C1400 ylpot. f.oti.tso Noyjier |»e deposing of be witnes, la^r 
]rj sentens ^euing of jic juge, be it .self m.ikih a l>ing ri3tful. 
1380 Hoi.lyhand Treas, P'r. Tong., Deposition de tesmoings, 

.T deposing of witnesses. 

Deposit Cd/p^'zit), sb. Also 7-9 deposito. 
[ad. L. depositum, that which is put down, any- 
thing deposited or committed for safe keeping, 
a deposit, sb. use of neuter of deposit us, pa. pjde. 
of depdnhe\ see Dkiwe, Dkpobe.] 

1. Sometliing laid up in a place, or committed lo 
the charge of a person, for safe keeping. Also^C. 

«t66o 1 fAMMoND Wks. II. I. 677 (R.) It seems your church 
is nut so faithful a guardian of her deposit. 173^ Kobek i son 
Hist. Scott. 1 . V. 33a 'J'o bring him this precious deposite 
[the casket containing Q. Marps letters]. z8o6 A. Duncan 
NdsotCs I'un. 22 'I'he . . barge contained the sacred dc^josit 
of the body. Skeley tUce Homo ii. (cd. 8) 12 He de* | 
dines to use for his own conveuicnce what he regards as u 
i sacred deposit committed to him for the good of others. 


b. spec. A sum of money deposited in a bonk 
usually at interest. 

X753 Hanway Trav, (176a) II. 1. vii. 35 No coin or specie 
..is paid out again, unless in cases of deposites. ilgg 
.Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 49^ The bank of Saint George. . 
had begun to receive dept^its and to make loans before 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic. 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 
X177 The increase of 40 percent, in Savings-Banks deposits. 

o. Something, usually a sum of money, committed 
to another person’s charge as a pledge for the per- 
formance of some contract) in part payment of a 
thing purchased, etc. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) 1 . 151 What is not subject lo 
Chance is foreign to a ixittery; it is a mere useless De* 
positc. 1766 Enitck Lontion IV. 262 The conditions of 
insurance ore 22. per cent, preiniuin, and xor. deposit on 
brick hou.sc!i. 1771 Cu.miieklano West Ind. iii. iii, Not . . 
necessary to place a deposit in tny hands for so trifling a 
sum. 1818 AI. Birkiieck yonm. Amer. 27 With this iliey 
may pay the first deposit on farms of eighty or a hundred 
acres. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Ifk. Prop. I.nw vii. 
42 Where the deposit i.s considerable, and it is probable that 
tbc purchase may not be cuiiiplelctl fur a long time.^ 

2 . The state of licing deposited or placed in safe 
keeping ; in phr. on, upon (t in) deposit. 

i6ba Bacon Consid. war with 'I'hcy had the other 

day the Valloliiie. and now have put it in depo.site. 1701 
C. Lyttelton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. IV. 220 'J'lic king's 
body is here at the English Benedicliues in deposit, there 
to be kept . . till they can have an opportunity to send him 
to ^Ve.stll)inster M be buried. x866 Cnumi* Ihmkiug i. 19 
No interest being allowed by [the Bank of England] for 
money that is placed there uiK>n deposit. 1883 7 'imes lu 
July 4 I'he sum to be paid into Court, and invested or placed 
on ueiiosit for the benefit of the infant. 

8. Somelhing de]JOsitcd, laid or thrown down; 
a maiis or layer of matter that has subsided or been 
I)rccipitatcd from a fluid medium, or has collected 
ill one place by any natural process. 

In Ged., any mass of material _ deposited by aqueous 
agency, or procipitaled from < solution oy chemical action. 
In Mining, an accuiuulalion of ore, esp. of a somewh.Tl 
rasual character, as wdicn occurring in * pockets*. ^ In 
Electro-plat in gUf Electro-typing, tlie film of nieial deposited 
by galvanic action upon the exposed ground or surface. 

1781 CowricR Charity 249 'I he swell of pity . . throws the 
golden sands, A rich deposit, 011 the bordering lands. 1794 
Kikwan Min. 1 . 469 Wc now recur to the dried depasilu. 
X836 Macgii.i.ivray Ir. Hnmholtlt's Trav. vi. 80 Covered 
with recent deposites of sandstone, clay, and gypsum. 1870 
R0L1.R.HTON y\nim. Li/e A membrane hden with dc]N>siis 
of fat, x87« Yeats urenvth Comm. 39 The rich brown dc- 
iiosit of the Nile. P/od. Rich depo.sits of gold found in 
South Africa. 

4 . The act of depositing, laying down, placing in 
safe keeping, etc.: cf. prec. senses, and various 
senses ofDEPoair v. 

a 1773 Chestekk. W T’jf. (1779) 1 V. App. 50 My solemn dcpo.sti 
of the truth. 17M Ln. Auckland C cor. (1862) 111 . 273 For 
the deposit of all kinds of . . merchandise and cifects. iSbj 
J. Badcock Pom. Arnnsem. 151 A depo.sit of white powder 
soon takes place. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind, (1844) 1 . xii. 
89 This cemetery or place of deposite for the dead. 1848 
WHARTON I.aw Lex.^ Deposit . . a naked bailment of goods 
lo be kept for the bailor witliout rccoiniience, and to be 
relumed when the btiilor shall requiie iL x86z W. Bell 
Diet. I.aw Scot., Depositation or Deposit \ is a contract, hy 
which a .subject, bchmging to one person, is intrusted to the 
gratuitous custody of another, to be re-delivered on demand. 
6. A place where things arc deposited or stored ; 
a depository, a depot. ( Chiefly 6 ^. 5 ’.) 

17x9 De Fok Crusoe 1. xii. (1840) 1 . 194 After 1 had thus 
secured one part of my little living .stock, I went about .. 
searching for miolher private place, to make such another 
deposit. 1783 J. Huntingmin in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rei>. 
(iSs j) IV. 27 A safe depo.sit where every military article may 
he kept in good order and repair. 1786 'I'. Jeveekson 
11859) IL 61 The advantages of Alexandria, .'is the principal 
deposit of the fur trade. 1808 A. PAK.*g>N!i Travf, x. 3o7 It 
i.s the great magazine or deposit for the goods which they 
bring from those parts. 1838 Hawthorne Er. 4* If. yrnls. 
11 . The Church of Santa Croce, the great monumental 
dciiosit of Florentine worthies. 


6. attrib. and Comb., as deposit account, -housct 
’money, -luarrant (sec cjuots.) ; doposit-reoeipt, 
a receipt for anything deposited, spec, one given 
by a banker for money deposited with him at 
a specified rate of interest for a fixed time. 

1793 Southey Left. fr. Spain (1808) II. ai6 The bodies 
soon after dc.ith are placed in a depoatt*housc. x8aa 'T. 
Mitchell ArisUp/t. IL 129 'The losing party also being 
obliged, lie.^-ide the payment of oilier cliargc.^, to restore the 
de[M>.sit*nioncy lo hi.s adversary. 1868 Crump liiviking iii. 
77 1!>epusit accounts . . arc sutn.s placed at stated rates of 
intcrast with a bank, for which receipts are given, called de- 
posit receipts. 1893 Bith kii. Counting-house Did. , Defosit 
Watrant, an acknowledgement, receipt, or certificate show- 
ing tliat certain commodities have been deposited in a certain 
phicc for safe keeping, as .security for a loan, or some otiicr 
*ilefincd purpose. Mod. The deposit-receipt was returned 
for rc-enfacement. 


Deposit (dfpp'zit), V, Also 7 deposite. [a. 
obs. P. depositer * to lay downc as a gage . . lo com- 
mit vnto the keeping or trust of*^(Cotgr.); ad. 
mcd.L. depositcire to deposit, freij. of I,, ae^mhe, 
used in me<i.l.. to represent OK. deposer.^ 

1 . tram. To lay, put, or set tiown ; to place in 
a more or less iTermanent position of rest. 

>749 Fikloinq Tom yones xii.x, He deposited his reckon- 
ing . . mounted, and set forw'ords towards Coventry. 1833 
L. Ritchie IVmd. by Loire 196 We deimsit our person 
in the stem of a little bo.'U. 1858 Hawthorns Er, ijf H* 
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ymlt, (187a} 1; 8 At Folkestone we were deposited nt a 
railway station. 1891 Law Kerris Weekly Notes ivo/i 
The defendants, .damaged the plaintifTs land by depositing 
thereon dredgings from the river, 
b. To lay (eggs). 

1691 Pehtlev Boyle Led. i^ He. .observed that no other 
species were produced, but of such as he saw go in and dc. 
posit their eggs there, 1774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI 1 . 

S aa She flies to some ncighbonring pool, where, she deposites 
cr eggs. t^ldoA Bkwick Brit. Birth (18.17) I. 268 The 
author could never And the egg of the Cuckoo deposited in 
any nest but in that of a Lark. 1834 M' Murthik Cuvier's 
A Him. Kingd, 334 Tliesc Insects , . aepo.sit in the ground a 
great nuinlier of eggs. 

o. Said of the laying down of substances held in 
solution, and of similar operations wrought by 
natural agencies : to form as a natural deposit. 

1671 Gkitw Anat. Plants 1. i. 8 48 (t68a) lo Tne greater 
and grosser part of the Sap may be . . de^sited into those 
[leaves]. X7^ Sullivan riew Nat. S4 The vapours, .de- 
positing . . a slimy substance mixed with sulphur and salt.s. 
1878 Huxlky Physiof^. 53 The evaporation of any dew that 
may have been deposited. Ibid. 143 [The water] deposits 
more or less of the matter which it holds in susi)eTision. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. ii. vii. 302 Society, as 
it refines, deposits this [gro.ssnes.sJ among its other impuri- 
ties. 1877 Ii. roi.i.EMACHE in Fortn. Rer*. Dec. 855 A myth 
[may be] deposited from a misunderstood text. 

d. intr. To be laid down or precipitated, to 
settle, ratt. 

[In its origin aop. like 'the house t.s building ' (for 
/;/^ls:i'])cing built’.] 

183X Bhkwstek Nat, Magic vL (>833) 155 Moisture might 
be depositing in^ a stratum of one density. 1845 Dak- 
win Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 109 When the great c.alcareoiiH 
formation u'as depositing beneath the surrounding s<^a. 1873 
E. Sw)N IVot'kslu*^ Recei/ts 1 . 198/a When no more silver 
deposits on the cop|)er, the operation is completed. 

1 2 . {/rans.) To lay aside, put away, give 
up ; to lay down (ones life, etc.). Olts. 

1846 .Sir J. Tkmi'LE / mA 14 Animosities.. seemed 

now to he ({uito de|M>sitcd an<l buried in a firm conglutimi- 
tion of their aflcction.s. x68a Addrt^ss /rout Itarustapie in 
Lotui. luvt. No. 1718/4 We are so far from any thought of 
. . impairing . . the Grandeur of this . . Monarchy, th.it wt: 
will rather deposite our Lives in aggrandizing it. 1749 
FtKLMNC Tom Jones \. x. Though .. his countenance, us 
well as his air and voice, had much of roughness in it, yet 
he could at any time deposite this, and appear all gentleness 
and good-humour. Miniature No. si F3 When stripped 
of tilt; buskin, he necessarily deitosits his dignity. 

3 . To place in some repository, to coimiiit to the 
charge of any one, for safe kccjiing; spec, to plate 
(money) in a bonk at interest. 

z6s9 U. Harris Pariva/'s Iron Age 977 [He] had . . dc- 
fM^sited his wife in the hands of that most vertuous Prin- 
resse, the Cardinall Infanta. 1735 Hkrkkuky Querist § 44 
'I’hc .silver supposed to be dcposirt:d in the bank. 1799 j. 
Kohektson Agric. Perth 364 Into this island, in tunes of 
danger, the inh,ibitaiits deposited their most valuable effocts, 
lo secure them from plunder. 18x5 W. H. lp:ijtNi).5'm7'A/rr7- 
tnania 190 The Egyptian stone relic deposited in the 1 triti<ili 
Museum. 187a Geo. VA.\m' Middlem. xxiii, Fivd h.id taken 
the wi.se step of depositing the eighty {lound.s with his 
mother. 

b. To pkice in the hands of another as a pledge 
for the jx-rforinance of some contract, in part pay- 
ment of a purchase, etc. 

1614 Mas.sinoer Pari. Lmfew. i, T.i!t us to a notary, Dmw 
the condition.s, see the crowns de{K>sitcd. 1687 in Scott 
Peverit xi. note^ Eucry person that puts in either horse, 
mnir, or gelding, sliall . . depositt the snnic of fine shill, 
upiccc. X714 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to 11". Jlon/agu \ 
( 1S87) 1 . 89 '1 ne best way, to deposit .1 ccii.iin sum in some ' 
friend's hands, .iml buy some little Cornish liorough. x8i6 
Kkatinck yVvi7','i8i7) II, 7«i In making agrt?cincnt for hire 
of cattle the money was required to be deposited. 

0. /<,>■. 

1634 ‘ Ifi. Knorr^ Charity Maintained ii. § The Apostles 
have, .deposited in her [the Churchkas in a rich storehouse, 
all things belonging to truth. 1671 Mimon Samson 429 To 
violate the sacred trust of silence Deposited within thee. 
>739 PuiLRH .Serm. Matt. xxiv. 14 Christianity is . . a tru.sl, 
deposited with us in behalf of others, .as well as for our own 
instruction. 1837 J. H. Nfwman Par, .Serm. (ed. 3) 1 . ix. 
136 Von will be efejmsiting your got^ feelings into your 
heart, and they will lipring up into fruit. 

t d. To commit, entrust {to a person). Obs. rare. 
Advice Freemen Dublin^ Some employments 
arc still deposited to persons born here. 

4 . absol. To make or pay a deposit, tare. 

Piece 0/ Fam. Biog. III. 109 He bid, 'twas knock'd 
down to him, he deposited, and it was sent home. 

Hence Depo'sited ///. a., Depo’siting x>hl. sh. 
and ppt. a. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. F3 The greater difficulty will 
Ih!, to perswude the depositing of those lusts, a 1693 
IJwquiiART RaJfetais in. xxxiv, 985 That deposited Uox. 
1849 H. Miller O. R. Saudsi. xiv. 301 The transporting and 
depositing agents. 186a M. Hopkins Hawaii 420 Based 
ujM>ii a deposited siihstratum of rock, c 186$ G. Gore in Circ. 
Sc.y 215/2 The depositing vessels [in cicctro-plating] are 
made of Vtirious materials. 

Deposit, obs. Sc. form of deposed (Dkposk v.'). 
Bapositable (dfbF'zitab’l), a. rare. [f. Dfl- 
Port? 1 -aiilk.] That may be deposited. 

1807 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. *96 Notes at hand at a 
long date, which, if not negotiable, arc depositable. 
Bepoiitaxy (d/p^'Ettari), sb. [ad. L. depositary 
tts one who receives or makes a deposit, b'. dN 
positaire (14- 15th c. in Hatzf.) ; f. L. deposit- ppl. 
stem of ^pdnere (Depone, Depose): see -aryI. 


Often confounded with Depository, when that is 
used of a person, or this of a thing.] 

1 . A person with whom anything is lodged in 
trust ; a trustee; one to whom anything (material 
or immaterial) is committed or confided. In 

a bailee of jicrsonal property, to be kept by him 
for the bailor without recomjiense. 

i6qs Siiakr. Lear if. iv. 954 , 1 gauc you all . . Made you my 
Guardians, my Dcfiositaries. 171a Aduikdn .Sfect. No. 495 
pioThcy[Jew.sl. .are the Dep»sit.'iric.sof these. .Prophecies. 
177a Junius Lett. I am the .sole depositary of my own 
secret, .and it shall perish with me. 1850 Mrs. Iamkson 
l.eg, Momist. Ortl, Introil. (iSfij* 17 'i'he Ev.-ingcTists and 
Apostles are still enthroned as the depositaries of truth. 

C. Bronte ViHette xviii, I have never been the dc- 
[M^sKiiry of her plans and secrets. 1864 H. Ainsworth ^ohn 
t.awy iy, Voisiti was induced . . to deliver up the codicil to 
the kings will, of which he was the depositary. 

2 . A jilace or receptacle in which something is 
deposited; « Depository t. 

i797GoinviN Fnquireri. v. 31 Books arc the de|N>situry 
of every thing that is most honourable to man. i860 Maisky 
i*hys. Geog. Sea ft 466 'I'hc ocean then is the great depositary 
of everything tlKat water can dissolve and carry down from 
tlie surface of the continents. xSvx IL Aik.kworth Tower 
Hill II. X, Used, .as a dc|)osit.*i^ tur St.-itc records. 
D^ositary, a. rare. [f. Dkpohit sb. -i- -AliY 1 .] 
1 . Geol. Belonging to or of the nature of a deposit. 
[ C f. sedimentary. ] 

*839 Mt’RciiisoN Silur. Syst. 1. x\. 950 Before the beds 
entirely recover their n.atur.'il depositary clnaructcrs. Ibid, 
i. XXXV. 4^18 'J'he other Imp locks of this district, instead of 
having a depositary character, have all been intruded. 

i 2. Kecciving deposits : said of a Imnk. 

i 1886 Kept. Set. of Treasury 88 (Cent. Dirt.l A number of 
fjulures have taken pL-w.c .'tmong the depositary banks. 

tDepO^sitate, ppt. a. .SV. Obs. (ad. med.I.. 
deposiiiit-ns^ pa. pplc. of ttepositdre!\ Deposited. 

! 1793 WodriHo Corr. {1843) III. 86 His corpse is deixtsilate 

within. 1756 Mrs. Calokkwikim yr///. (18841 zp8 'J ne .skill- 
i ing being first dc^iosit.'itc in a nctitr:dl {lerson’s h.ind. 

+ Depositate, V- obs. [f. ppl. .stem of med.I .. 
i dipositiirc to Dkpohi p; or f. obs. E. depositer\ see 
I -ATK^f 7.] =DKro.siTzi. 

x6x8 Naun ton in Fortescue Papers 65 What tcares and 
complaints he deposiLated in iny lM-isonie. 1650 iluwKi.i. 
Masanii'llfl 1. loy All the fiirnittirc and goods that were 
there di positated. 178a A. Monro 13 The ^Iar^>w 
is. .depositated in theiic cells. 

Depositation (d/ppzitji jon). Chiefly .SV. [n. 
of action f. med.I.. depositdre to I)ki'0,stt : see 
-ATioN.l The action of depositing; a dciwsit. 

x6sa hiALVNKS^ Aftc. Law-AMerdt. 316 Forbidding any 
execution, dejmsitation of moneys, or other courses of justice 
j to be done thereupon, vyyj invent, R. H'nrdr, {>,1 

(Jam.) The delivery of the kcfjali.i of Scotland by the J'Jail 
: IVlarisclud, and their depositation in . . the c.astlc of Eiiiii- 
i burgh. 1754 Er.skink Pn'uc. .Sc, Law (i8i>;) 288 Deposita- 
tion is a conlmcl, by which one who h.as the custody of a 
I thing committed to him (the dc})ositary), Is obliged to restore 
it to the depositor, 1806 Forsyth Ikautics Scot/. III. 205 
I A spontaneous dei>osit,Ttioii of 01 lire. 1833 Act .3-4 ll 7 li. 

I //', c. 46 § C2 To ilciiosit the same with the pri>curator fiscal 
j . .who shall. .gr.Tut a cert ific.ale of .such deiiosiialion. 1847 
I I.D. CocKHUKN Jrnl. 11 . 167 No .sucli stream can pass 
I through the soil of .a goml mind without enriching it hy its 
d^ositations. x86i (M:e Diirosrr sb. 4). 

Depoaitee ;d/’|)(^:zil/y. [f. J ii:ru.siT z;. i -ek: 
corrmlivc lo depositor.] A ix‘rson wilb whom 
something is dcpo.sited or placed in charf^e. 

x676''7 IIalk Contempt. 1. (16891 165 Tliou art but an nc- 
conntaiit, a steward, the Depositee of what thou hast received. 
X89X 1.0.10 Times Rep. LX 1 11 . 6y.]/2 I’he deposit of this 
lease g*»vc the depositee a right to its i)Ossessii>n. 

Deposition d/piizipii, dej>-'. Also 5 •yoion, 
5- 7 -iciou, 6 -icy on. [a. deposit ion f also 

desp- (lath c. in I latzf.), ad. L. deposition-em^ n. of 
action from depdnhe\ see Depose. Used as the 
noun of action from depone^ depose^ and diposit^ 

I. 'rhe action of putting down or deposing. 

1 . The taking down of the body of ( hrist from 
I lie cross ; a re|>rcsentation of this in art. 

|Cf. L. d^pOnere in Vulg.ite, Mk. xv.4r), l.ukc xxiii. 53.] 
X5a6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 21/1 b, 'I'hc manor iif . . 
his diUMisicyon or Likyiige duwne from the cross®, 1848 
Mrs. Jameson .S' rtr r. 4 Leg. Art (1850)21^ In the Descent or 
I icposilion from the cross, and in the Entombment, Mary 
M.-igdalerie is gencndly conspicuous. 1859 J hson Brittany 
viii. X18 The figures, .repnweiil the Judgment of i’ilalc, the 
Bearing the Cross, the De^iosiiion, the Entombment, the 
KesurrcclioTi. 

1 2. I’hc action of laying down, laying aside, or 
putting away (e. g. a burden) ; usuall^^j^'. Obs, 

1577 Fulke Confut. Purg, 116 The day of Christian mens 
death is the deposition of paiiic. 1615 Hiekon IVks. 1 . 653 
As it were, the cpiitling himsclfc di a burthen, by the deposi. 
lion whereof the .sonic is after a sort ea.spd and lightened. 
16x6 Chatman ifymne to eipoth « Why sit yc here . . nor 
deposition make Of navall arms? 1748 Hartley Observ, 
Man II. iv. 402 The Soul Is reduced to a state of Inactivity 
by llie Deposition of the gross Bmly. 
f 3 . Surg. ‘ Old term for the depressing of the 
lens in the operation of couching* {.Syd. Noe. 
Lex.). Obs. 

4 . The action of deposing or putting down from 
A position of dignity or authority ; degradation, 
dethronement. 

Rolls of Parlt. III. 452/1 If [they] everc lie adher- 
aunt to Richard that was Kyng and is deposed, in counsel. 


helpe, or comfort agayns that deposition. 1430-^ tr. Higden 
(Rolls; 1 . 983 After the deposicton of kynge Hildericus. 1548 
Hall Chron, Introd. 8 To I’e.signe . . all the homages and 
fealties dewe to him as kyng . .But cr this deposicton was 
executed [etc.]. x66o R. Coke Power ^ Snbj. 150 Henry 
the Fourth his unjust usurpation, and depo-sition of. , Richard 
the Second, xyafl Avi.ii-ee Parergon yufi The wo.‘-d Depo- 
sition properly signifies a solemn depriving of a Man of nis 
Clerical Orders by the way of a Sentence. x888 Froudk 
Hist. Kng. 111 . XV. sSy Kings are said lo find the ste]) a 
short one from deposition to tlie scaflbld. 

5 . The giving of testimony upon oath in a court 
of law, or the testimony so given ; spec, a state- 
ment ill answer to interrogatories, constituting evi- 
dence, taken down in writing to be read in court 
as a substitute for the production of the witness. 

X494 Chrpn. VH. 334 Mycbacll Tony, .was, by de- 

posycion of the aldermen, fuunde gylty in the snydu cryinc 
of pcriiiry. 156a Act 5 AV/s. c. p § (^ If any Person . .commit 
. .Perjury, liy his. . DcpoMtiuii in any of the Courts.^ ^ 1633 
'r. Stakforii Pac. Hib. i. 11821) 24 As well by dopcLsition m 
witnesses as by .'ll! other kindc of pnxifes. syiS .\vliFfk 
ParergoH 149 A witness is obliged to swevar pro (orin.l, other- 
wise! his Deposition is not valid witlioiit an Oath. 1848 
Wharton /.A i7t* Af/.r. s.v., It is a . . rule at coinmon law, that 
when the witness himself may I>c produced, his deposition 
cannot be read, for it is not the best evidence. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. II. X. 544 J'he statements of the witnesses arc reduced 
to writing, and arc then termed depositions. 

b. tramf. and fig. Testimony, Kt.itemont \esp. 
of formal character). C. Allegation (tj/'semething). 

13B7 Golding De Momay Pref. 9 Others whose deposi- 
tions or rather oppositions ng.Tinst vs, I thirike men wil 
wonder at. 1648 \V. Mountagi k Pes'ont Fss. ix. ji, I'he 
influence of Princes upon the dispo.silion of their Cnurls. 
needs not the deposition of examples. 1699 Beni i.kv i'haf. 
Pief. 13. 1 will give a clear and full Answer to every part of 
their Dtposiiions. 1885 J. Mari ini-.au Tj'A'jr Rth. Tn. 11 . 9 
The depositions of consciousness on this matter. 

II. The action of depositing. 

6. The action of dqiositing, laying down, or 
placing in si more or less ix'rmant’nt or final posi- 
tion ; spec, interment [mctl.l.. depositio in liturgic.'il 
Irmgii.'igc], or placing of a saint s body or relics in 
a new resting-|»lace. 

xfijo I'u/gar F.rr. Censured ft 'J’rue Cliristians. allow ih.at 
wliirh Christ hath redeemed a civill deposition, a deciint 
Keiiose. Adam had ;i worthy .Sepulclire. 1793 Smea ion 
lidystone L. $ 167 After being wrought, to he retnrncil to its 
pi, arc of dc])osiLioii. 1833 W HEWki.i. . / strou. i, 27 The ripen- 
ing of the seed, its prot>er deposition in order for the repro- 
duction of a new plant. 1875 W. IIoutniToM .VX’. Brit, In^ 
sects no rtie ik'iiosition of the eggs by these insect em koos. 
11894 /. T. I'’v>\vi.i;r .‘idamnan Intr, xlv, 'I’lic deposith or 
inn ia) being in these cases commemorated rather than the 
natatis or hirthilay lo the fnlure life.) 

7. 'rite jdacing of soinelliing in a ni]>ository, or 
in charge of a person, for safe kec'iiing ; cot/cr. 
a deposit. 

xsoi West is/ Pt. .Symbol. , 8 t 6 A, Dunpsition is a Contract 
rc.'ifl in which u thing inoucable is freelic giucii to be kept, 
that the selfe same thing be restored wlieiuoeuer it sliull 
plc.-ise him tlmt so leaueth it. X65X C. CaktwrigiiI' Cert. 
Retig. 1. 140 'I’he depositions committed lo the Churches 
trust. ^ 1798 Maltiius Poput. (1817) 111 . 279 Every fresh 
deposition [in a savings bank]. 

o. The pruccss uf depositing or fact of being dc- 
])c)sitcd by natural agency ; precipitation. 

X799 Kikwan fAvi/. Fss. II The ciystalli2.alion, precipita- 
tion, and deposition of these solids. 1830 Hkk.schel Stud. 
d\at, Phil. iL vi. (1851) i6a A depo.sUion of dew presently 
begins, x^ A R. Wallace is/. Ai/f.’ 214 'I’he average rale 
of Deposition of the Sedimentary Rucks, 

b. 'I'he result of this process ; a deposit, preci- 
pitate, sediment. 

>797 M. Baii.uk Morb. Anat. ^1807)4:50 , 1 have foumi [the 
pineal] gland without any deposition of earthy matter. 1831 
Bkkwktkk Optics xiii. tix A Lunimun jmne of crown gla.ss. . 
that has on its surface a fine deposition of inoiNture. X867 
J. / 1 /<V;mo'. 1. ii. 133 1 'he symmetrical and figuratc de- 
l>ositiun5 of siliceous crystals. 

Depositive (il/pp zliiv), a. [f. Diii'o.m r v, for 
its L. etymon) f -jvk. Cf. OF. deposi/if in sitnilnr 
sense.] Having the quality of depositing, lending 
to de])Osit. In Nath, .sec qiiot. 

i8<7 Dunglison Med. Le.x. 286 Depositive . . an epithet 
used liy Mr. EmsTmis Wilson to express that condition of 
the mcinl*rane in which plo-stic lymph is exuded into the 
tissue of the derma. 

Depositor (d/pF'zit.ij\ [In form L. depositor ^ 
.agt:nt-ii. from V,.d^pMre (Dkponk, Di£Pohj<) ; but 
taken as agent-i». from Dkpohit v. : so raod.F. rtV- 
posifettry connected in sense with ddpdt deposit.] 

• I. One who deposes. 

+ 1 . One who makes a deposition, a dejK)nent. 

X565 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1623) 196 'J nat all men 
may hear from the mouth of the dcfpsitors and witnetsea 
what is said. 

II. One who or that which deposits. 

2 . One who dei>osits or places something in 
charge of another ; spec, one who deposits money 
in a bank. 

1604 T. Scott Cotivae A ugliie 96 Bavaria ia but Spatnea 
Depositor, and the King of S|>ayne, Bavaria's Patrone and 
urotccD^r. xtEx Slit W, Tones Law of Bailments Wks. 1799 
V I. O79 A dfixiHitor Khallcarefully enquire into the character 
of hib intended depositary. 18^ Examiner 551/2 All persons 
were entitled to become depositors of goods. 1835 (>4-7. 
111 . 385/2 Where a de|>ositor has . , a drawing account, the 
balance is struck every six months. 1880 Muimhkad Cains 
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Digest 486 I'he dep(.»it still left the legal possession in the 
depositor, the depositary being merely his agent in pos« 
sessing. 

3. a. An apparatus for depositing sonic sulistancc. 
b. A workman who coats articles with silver in 
electro-plating. 

1834 !• 364 A ‘depositor '.which consists merely 

of an addition to the coulter of any common plough by winj^ 
fixed in the beam, c 1865 G. (Joke in tire. Sc. 1 . ax6/i 'l‘hc 
depositor should provide a lar^e number of pieces of copper 
wire, .for .susuending the. .articles to lie coated. 

III. 1 4. One in whose hand something is de- 
posited; DErtiSiTAUY I. Obs, 

E. Gkim.stone I fist. Sie^e Ostend 145 That the sayd 
g«X)ds he put into the hands of the depositor of the armic. 
Bopolitory (d/'pp’zitari). [f. (or on the same 
type as) iiied.L. depositbnum^ f. ppl. stem deposit- 
or Agent-n. depositor-em : see -OKV.] 

1. A place or receptacle in which things are de- 
posited or placed for safe keeping ; a storehouse, 
a repository. 

17150 Beawks t^ex Mercat. (1753) 5 Alexandria . . the dc. 
pository of all merchandir-es from the East and West. 1840 

H. Ainsworth Timer 0/ London 11. x. The Jewel Tower . . 
the depository of the Regalia. 1858 En. St. Lkonamds 
Handy Hk, Prop. Law xx. 158 'rhe Act. .directs that con- 
venient dcpoititoric-s Hh.iU lie provided . . fur all such wills. . 
as shall \yt deposited therein for safe custody. 

1841 Mvkks CatA. Th. 111. 4 1. s [The Biblel is. .a Pro- 
vidential Depository of certain Revelations of truth and duty 
which have l)ccn made at sundry limes. 

2 . A person (a body of persons, or a thing per- 
sonified) to whom something is committed for safe 
keeping; usually /iff, (with reference to immaterial 
things); s=^l)Ki*()aiT.\KY j//. i. 

1636 HAMMOKn /i tts 70 . ioScAism disarttnul vii. ii. F 3 If we 
hold these dijctrincs deposited in the Church . . we must hold 
..that the depository is so trusty, ns it cannot deceive us. 
*779 J0HN.S0N Lett. Mrs, /lAraA? SNov., 1 think well of her 
judgment in chusing you to Ije the depTsitory of her Iron Ides. 
x86s Mkkivat.f. Rom. F.mp. 11865) VI. liv. 456 'J'he preten- 
sions advanced, .for the Konmn C'hurch . .to be the sole de- 
pository of all moral principles .and practice. 1898 S. Cox 
Satv. Alundi viil (cd. 3) 174 Even in those early d.ays when 
one man, one family, one nation were .successively chosen to 
l>c the depositories of Divine ‘I'riith. 

f| Dapositam (d/pp'^it^m). 0b$. ri. -a, -ums. 
[L. itepositum ; sb. use of neuter na. pplc. of dc~ 
poittVf to lay down : sec DfiroNB, i)kpo.«jit.] 

I. Something placed in a person's charge or laid 
up in a j)! ace for safe keeping ; -- Deivisit sb. 1 . 

a. iit, 

X59S WtsT ui Ft, Symtol. g 16 B, The thing left is called 
Rcceiituin, Comtiiendaium or deuositum. 1617 Collins /V/! 
up. Fly Ki Two (lepo.situms of like nature, Woodiiead 
Si. Teresa 11. r7* She. .h.ad foretold of xi cort.ain Dcpositiim, 
that was to be re.scrved in th.at place. ; and the event fidlow. 
ing declared her mc.aning concerning her Body. 1673 Lady's 
Calt. 11. 8 1 F 2. 57 Tcsiamenls apd other dc^iosituiiis of the 
greatest trust were ustially coiiunittcd to their cu.stod y. 174$ 
A. liUiLfeK I.hes of .Saints I. She was to give to 

God an account of the h ast fanning of wh«at was intrusted 
ns a deposit um in her h.ands. 

b. /iff. of immaterial things : csp. of the faith tir 
doctrine ronunitted to the keeping of ihe Church. 

xsSa N. (Khem.) z Tim. vi. ao t ) Timothee, keepe the 
depoi'i/um [V'ulg. enstodi dipositum]. XS83 E<.'t.kk Defenu' 
xxi. 569 Ati'ccted iiovellies of terms, such as neither Engli.di 
nor Christian ears ever heard in the English loustw : Scand.al, 
prepure, neophyl*', flc{K)situin, gratis, p.arasccvc, paraclete. 
164a RotiEKS Saitman 'I’o Kdr., Unto whose hands, the 
great depo-situm of Truth Is put. x6s6 Hammunh Ans^o, to 
Schism disarmed \iii. ii. § t That depositum . . that the 
Apostles thus deposited in .all Churches, the several .articles 
of the AjMisloIick faith or Crce<l. a XfXt Ki\V Deduat. Poet. 
Wks. 17VZ I. 7 Arid nather dye ghul Martyrs at the St.ilce, 
Than the Depositum he left, forsake. 1731 St-ackhcu sk 
Hist, /iibte III. v. iii. 348 ilis life w.as a .sacred dc- 
positum of GckI's. 

2 . Something given as a pledge; * Dei’O.sit 
sh. I c. 

x6a3 CocKKK.VM, Depositum, a pledge, xyxx Loti keli. 
firief Ret. (1857) VI. 704 'io pay down . . half of that as a 
depositum for the remaining parts. 

3. A place where things .are deposited or .stored ; 
a depot, depository, ‘storchou.se* {lit. and Jiff,). 

1841 Evklym Diary 19 Nov., Tow'ards the lower end of 
the church .. Is the dta>ositnm and .st.itue of the Countess 
Matilda. X646 j. Hall Hone Vac. 7S It i.s .a fit depositum of 
knowledge. X7^ Nuornt Cr. Tour 1 1 , 'jtvj By means of these 
famous fairs, Leipsic is the depositum of a great p.art of the 
nicrcliandize of Europe and the Indies.^ 1796 Momke Amcr. 
Oeo^, I. iv, The. .iu<>.st complete dcpfr.sittim of fact.s relating 
to the histor y of America, to be found in the United States. 

BepOflitura (dfpp* 7 itiui). rare. [In form 
corresp. to a L. type *dipositftra, f. ppl. stem of 
de/mDre (Depone, Dkivihi;) ; in sense associated 
with deposit vb. ; see -uiiE.] The action of deposit - 
ing or placing. 

1633 Jackson Creed viii. xxxiii. Wks. VIII, 170 The in- 
terring or de})o>iture of his Ijody in the . . sepulchre, x^!^ 
Sir T. Browsk Hydriot. Introd., By preciou.s emhalments, 
DcpoKiturc in dry Earths. x88^ Rix:kk.s Soc. Lift Scott. II. 

X. z6 The deposituro tjf the national record.s in the Register 
House. 

tBepO'St, depoost. Obs. [a. of. depost 

(14th c. in Litti^ add llntzf.), motl.F. dipbt^ .acl. L. 
Dkpohiti.'M ; see above.] An earlier equivalent of 
Deposit sb. sense 1 . 


1389 Wycmf X Tim. vi. 20 Thou I'yi'tothe kepetheUepooi^, 
or thing bitakun to thee. — 3 Tim. i. xa, 1 woot to whom 
1 haue bileuyd, and I am ccrtcyn for he is my^ti for to kepe 
my dqxKwt, or thing putt in kepirig. 1733 Dvciie & Pardon, 
Depost or Depositum [cd. 3, Deposit\, 

t BepO'lure. Obs. rare, [f. Depose v, + -ure : 
cf. eomposttnt exposure^ 'I'he action of deposing 
from office ; -Deposition 4 . 

CX630 Duumm. ov Hawth. Mem. State (1711) 130 
After the deposurc of king Richard II. 1848 Fairfax, etc. 
Retnomiranct 38 An utter rejection, expulsion, and de- 
pu.sure. .of his whole race. 

Bepot (de:iTO«, d/'pdu*, d<*pt>‘‘)- Also dep 6 t, 
d^pdt. [a. F. (Upbt (d^ptf), in OF. depost ( 14 th c. 
in l.ittri and H.itzf.), (-It., *Sp. deposito)^ ad. J/. 
dlpositum\ see Depositum, Deposit, Dei’ost, all 
forms of the same word. 

As in the case of other words from modern French, the 
pronunciation varies widely. ‘l*he French drp/», with short 
t and 0 and undcitned strc.ss. is foreign to English habits of 
utterance. 'i‘he earlier English rendering, as .shown by the 
dictionaries down to 1B60-70, was, according to the French 
historical stress .and quantity, or the English conception of 
it (cf. bureau, chateau, Tussnud), d/[v 7 “‘, or, with a con- 
scious eflbrt to reproduce the first vowel in French, d^pd"*; 
these pronunciations arc still hexird, but the stress is now 
more tisu.ally pn the first syllable, and the quantity of the 0 
doubtful, giving dc’p^^ dl‘p<7, in England, d/’pxi, in 

U.S. (where the word is much mure in pomilar use, and 
d/‘ppt, d/p^‘t, are mentioned by Longfellow, Lowell, etc., as 
popular vuigxirisnts). The form de’pj) comes as near the 
Frcndi dx*])!! os English analogies admit. The earlier Pbig. 
snclling omitted the accent-marks, and this is now usual ; 

I no .spelling depot belongs especially to the proniindatioii 
xl/p 5 ‘'- ; the actual F. .spelling goes together with the 
attempt to pronounce as in k rench. j 
1 1. The act of depositing ; dejmsit, dcjxiBitiou. 
Obs. rare. 

X794SULLIVAN Vie-to If at. I. 72 Some [mountains] have . . 
Iu*.en ibriiied by successive depots iti the sea. 1833 6 Tuon 
Cycl Anat. 1 . 515/2 Depots of matter take place in the dis- 
organized tissue. 

t2. A deposit or collection (of matter, supplies, 
etc.); ^tDeposit jA. 3 , 1 . Obs, 

1833 Sir J. Ros.s Harr. 9 nd Voy. xxxvii. 513 To fetch a 
thiriTdrpot of fish. 1850 W. B. C1.AKKF. H'reck Favorite 
133 The nelley.s had discovered our depot of blubber and 
had eaten a portion of it. 

3. Mil. a, A place where military stores aro- 
deposited, b. The head-quarters of a regiment, 
where supplies are received and whence they arc 
distributed. 0 . A station where recruits are as- 
sembled and drilled, and where soldiers who cannot 
join their regiments remain, d. attrib. Applied 
to a portion of a regiment which remains at home 
when the rest are on foreign service. 

1798 Behesfokii in Ld. Auckland's Corr. III. 4x2 Large 
qnantitivs of arms arc in their possession. Dublin is the 
gre.at depot. ^ i8xa W. C, in RxamiHcr 25 May 334/a Bar- 
racks .and Milit.ary Dejiols arc building. 18^ Regal. ^ Ord. 

A rufpf 8q By the continual transit of Olficers Mtween the 
.Service ana DepOt Companies. ^ xSo Shkquki.kk Alilit. 
Encyd. s. v., Regiments embarking tor India usually Ic.avc 
one company at home, for the purjjose of recruiting, which 
i.s called the depot company. xS^ Musketry Instr. 85 When 
men leave a depot battalion to join the service companies. 
1861 SwiNiiuK iV. China Camp, 7 The island [of Chmsan] . . 
from its central posiiion, would form a good depAt for troops, 
e. A place of confinement for prisoners of war. 
The name used both in Fniiice and England during the 
War w'ith Napoleon. 

x8o8 J. FciHiifcs /. ett.fr. France T. 23X Prisoner of war . . 
[at] Foiitainbleau and Valenciennes, the two jirincipal depots 
appointed for that purpose. 18x4 D. H. O'Brien C a/r/r. ^ 
Escape 67 We were safely lodged in Sarre T.ouis jail, 'i'his 
is a depot for seamen, and one of punishnumt for officers who 
may transgress. 1839 36 Years Seafaring Li/e 29 Fearing 
death almost as little as a life of misery in a French depot. 

4. A jilace where goods are deposited or stored ; 
c. g. a coal depot, ffrain depot, furniture depot ; a 
storc-IioiLse, deposttury, enij orium. 

x8oa Rdin. Riv. 1 . 143 Lake Winipic. .seems calculated. . 
to become the gr.and depot of this traffic. 1804 H. T. Cole- 
KROOKK //?fsb. Bengal (180O) 1B4 It is not practicable to 
render Great Britxun the gencr.al dcpCt of gall[»ctrc. X863 
Sm G. G. .Scott in A rehxol. Cant. V. 7 note. The church was 
used as the coal depot for the castle. x87a Ykats Cnnvth 
Comm, 154 Grain brought down to the maritime depots, .in 
the Grimeu. 

6 . l/.S. A railway station^ 

(In Great Britain formerly, and still sometimes, .a goods 
station nt a terminus ; cf. .sense 4.) 

1x830 Booth L pool ft ^/V/irj/zrAWAwry 46 This Railway 
will Oust aUivc /8oo,ouo including the.. stations and deiiots 
at each end. 1837 F. Whismaw Anal. Raihvays 386 When 
there are w.arehouses attached to a station the whole is calh-cl 
a depdt.] x84a Lungp. in I.ife (1891} 1 . 415 To borrow the 
expression of a fcllow-pavellcr, wc were ‘ ticketed through 
to the depot ’ (pronouncing the la.st word as to rhyme with 

teapot). x88i Lowkli. Tuglow P. Her. it. i. Poems 1890 II. 
332 With all ou' doors for deepot In’me teapot], 1879 ' M ark 
'I WAIN ' /nuoc. Abr. xii. 78 You cannot pass into the waiting- 
room of the depot till you have secured your ticket. [x8^ 
Camden Tmm Directory, 71 London and North-western 
Goods Depot, Chalk Farm Road.] 1 

0. f'ortif, (See qiiot.) j 

X893 in Ckahb Ttchn, Diet. X833 Si'OCQuf.i.rr Milit. \ 
Encycl. s.v., In fortification, the term is likewise used to I 
denote a particular place at the trail of the trenches, out of 
the roach of the cannon of a besieged place. It U here that 
besiegers generally assemble, when ordered to attack the 
outworks or support' the troops in the trenches. 


7. attrib, (See spec, use in 3 d.) 

1881 Ckicaoo Times 16 Apr., The comrany is constructing 
a depot building . . at I..eaf River. xWa C. R. Makkham 
in Fall Mali G. ao Aug. x/2 The party should never have 
been left without a depot ship wintering within accessible 
distance. 

Bapotentiate (drpote nJi,r't), v. [f. De- II. 
1 + L. potentia power ; cf. potentiate.'] tram. To 
deprive of power or potency. Hence ]|«pot«*a- 
tiated ppl, a., Bepotentiatlon. 

i^x Fraser's Mag XXIII. 144 Productive powers, which 
unite together, combine nut xis dead materials by aadiiion, 
but multiply into and potentiate one another, as in separating 
they do not merely subtract from e.ach other, but utterly dc- 
putentiate. 1889-3 Schai f Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 1 . 463 
A temporary .self-cxin.anitiou or dcixiteniiation of the pre- 
existent Logos. s886 A. B. Bruce Mirac. F.lcm, in Co^ls 
viii. 275 Christ's life on earth in reference to the divine 
a^ct was a dcpoteiitiatcd life. 

DepoulBOur : see DEruisoB, 
t Bepeverish, v. Obs. [f. De- I. i, 3 + 
radical of impoverish : cf. OF. apovrir, apovriss-, 
F. appatwrir, f. povre, pastvre poor ; also Dk- 
rAUPEit, Depauperate.] trans. 'I’o make poor, 
impoverish. 

x568Gkaf'j'on Chrou. 1 1 . 350 So is your power depoverished, 
and Lordcs and great men brought to infclicitie. 

Popper, -est, obs. comp, and sup. of Deej*. 
Bepravable (dfpri~‘’v&b'i), a. [t. Depravk v. 
f -ABLE.] Liable to be depraved. 

1678 CuDWoRTH Intell. Syst, i. iv. 6ji Humane Nature is 
so mutable and dcpravable. 


t Be'pravate, ppl. a. obs. [ad. L. dcpidvht- 
us, pa. pple. oideprdvare to Deprave.] Dcjiravcd, 
corrupted, dciiioralizcd. 

x3a. Barclay .Sallust's Jugnrtk 15 b, A great part of the 
Sematours were . . so Ueprauat th«at they contemned and set 
at nought ])e word.s of Adherliall. 1338 Hen. VIII in Select. 
I lari. Misc. 11793) 137 Tliyngcs .. wliii-h, nowe beingc dc- 
prauate, arc lyke . . to be the vtter ruiiie of Christen lelygyun. 
a X5S5 Bradforij Wks. 166 Seeing my corruption and dc- 
prnvatc nature. 1663 ( ;. Harvf.y Advice agst. Flague 15 
Contributing to the generation of dcpravatc bluud. 

Hence t De'pravately adv. 


x666 0 . Harvev Morh. Angl. ii, 15 A ron.mimption of the 
pxu'ts of the body, weakly, or depravately, or nut nt .all 
attracting nutriment. 

t Bepravate (de piav^>t), v. Obs. or arch. [i. 
T,. deprdvdt’y ppl. stem of dcprdvdre to Deprave.] 
trans. « Deprave. 

1548 Hooi’ER Dedar. 10 Comfuandm. vii. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 345 To depravatu the use of the sner. aments otherwise 
than they be taught in the .scripture. 158X Makiikck Jik. if 
Notes C25 'I’lie Pliare.sles Kr Saduces, which with their 
gloses deprauated tlie Scriptures, xfiop J. Davie.s Holy 
Koode xxiii, The rest, in depth of scorne and hate, His 
Diuine Truth with taunts doe depr.aii.atc. x^y Bilsiinei.i. 
Chr. Hurt. i. (1861) 27 'J'he belief th.at a chiltf’s nature is 
somehow dcpravalcd by descent from parents. 


Bepravation (< 1 /[irav?* -Jon , dep- ' . [nd . I .. de- 
prdvatidn-cm, n. of action from dcprdvdre to 
Deprave. Cf. F. dipravation (16th c. in I.ittrf:).] 

1. The action or fact of making or becoming dc- 
pravctl, bad, or corrupt ; deterioration, degenera- 
tion, esp. moral deterioration ; an instance of this. 

xi}6x Norton Cahin's Inst. i. xiv. S ifi 'ihis malice 
which wc Assigne in his [the DevilV] nature, is nut by 
creation but by deprauatton. a 1667 Cow'i.ky F.ss., Dangers 
in Much Company, The total Loss of Reastm is less de- 
plorable than the total Deprav.ation of it. 1775 Joiin.son 
Tax. no Tyr. 48 Wc arc as secure from intentional deprava- 
tions of (jovernment as human wisdom can make u.s. X7Q5 
Burkk Tracis on Fopery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 442 If this be 
improvement, truly 1 know not what can he called a de- 
pravation of society. 1830 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 204 
Causes of depravation . . to which the language had in 
II measure adapted itself. i 809 K|.licott Destiny 0/ 
Creature ii. (1865) 26 Depravations of instincts. 

b. Deterioration or degeneration of an organ, 
secretion, tissue, etc. 

_ x66x T-ovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 334 Trembling, w'hich 
is a depravation of voluntary motion, cxyio W. Gipson 
Farrier's Guide 11. xxviii. (17381 101 The beginning of the 
DistemMr did proceed from the Corruption or Depravation 
of the Jllotxl. 1749 Br. Lavington Enthus. Alethodisis 
(1820) 325 Sx>me depravation of the organs of the ear. 
i85i-(k> Mavne Expos. Lex., Depravation, term for a clctei i- 
orxition, or change for the worse ; applied to the secretions, 
or the functions of the laxly. 

2. The condition or quality of tieing depraved ; 
corniption. Formerly, in Theol., Deitiavity c. 

1577 tr. BullingeYs Decades (1502) 495 Originall sinne is 
the vice or depranation of the whole man. X389 (joLiuNG 
De Momay xvil (1617) 3x15 Notwithstanding All this de- 
prauation, yet the soule liucth and abideth pure and clcanc 
in God. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Rom. vi. 6 That by 
. . his death the whole bulke of our maliciousness and depra- 
vation might be so far destroyed. 1795 R . 1 'aylor Disc, on the 
Faliv. 122 A sense of the depravation of our nature, or of 
original sin which is in us. 1798 Morgan Algiers 1 . |y. 73 
Their Licentiuu.sncss and Depravation of Morals visibly 
increa.sed. x86a Merivalk AVm. Emp, (1865) V. xlv, 350 
Contrasting the most exquisite charms of nature with the 
grossest depravation of humanity. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this. 

x6as Burton Anat, Mel. 1. i. 111. i, Calling it [Mclnncholyl 
a depravation of the principal] function. x6^ Gale Cri. 
Gentiles 1 . 1. xii. 79 Those Leters, which the Jews now use 
. . being but depravations of the Syriac. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethicks xxvii. 429 Ail the cross and disorderly things 
. .are meer corruptions and depravations of nature, which 
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Igents ha?« let in ttpon themtelves. Mauricb 
t^^rld I. lU. (fMx) 7t 1 mrould by no tnean.<i support 
A pandox ..that Buddhism was the original doctrine of 
which Drahminism wM- a depravation, 
to. A depraving Influence or cause. Obs, 
syts Apoiaoii Sped, No. 99 F ii When the Dictates of 
Tfonour are contrary to those of Religion and Equity, they 
are the greatest Depravations of hitman nature. 

fS. Perversion or corruption (of a text, writing, 
etc.). Obs, 

vjfib T. Stapleton Rd. Untr. yctwl Epist. ij. You note 
that for Yntnithe, yea and for a fonle depmuation of holi 
scripture which is the ve^ saying . . of S. Hilary. 1614 
Gatakbr Tmttsitht, 90 The next Division hce mnketh 
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examine it, it will be found to be a inanifest Depravation, 
xytt Johnson Rrej^. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 277 This great poet 
..made no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue 
those that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them. 1849 W. FrrxcKBALD ir. IVhiiakcr^s 
Oisput, X57 To persiuide us of the depravation of the original 
scriptures. 

t 4 . Vilificntion, defamation, detraction, back- 
biting, calumny. Obs. [So It. depravazionc?^ 
(Perhaps the earliest sense in Eng. : of. also Dki'kavk.) 
xgad Pilgr, Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 238 All crymes of y' 
tonge, M sclaundcrs, dctraccyons, di‘pr.^u.icyons or dis- 
praysyng^s. 1605 Bacon A dr. Lkm'h. i. li. fi 8. lo A nieer*; 
deprauation and calumny without all sh.viowc of truili. 
t 6 o 6 Shaks. 7 V. 4 Cr. v. ii. 13a Stubbornc Critiiks, 
without a thcame For deprauation. 

t Beprairative, a. Obs, [f. I., deprCviHit- 
ppl. stem + -IVK.] '1 ending to deprave. 

x68a H. More A fjfiot. Glntmill's Lux O. 37 A dehilllntive, 
diminutive, or privative, nut depravative deterioration. 

tBe'pravator. Obs, ran [Agcnt-n. in 
L. form from L. dep}'dvdrt to Depuavk. Cf. F. 
(kpravateur (1551 in Hatzf.).] A depraver. 

1609 T. Adams Serm. Heh. vi. 8 Wks. 1058 A great nuinher 
of these Field •brycrs..Oppn:s.sors, Iticluscrs, Dcpopul.ators, 
Deportators, Depravators. 

tDeimTe. sh. Obs. rare. [f. Depuavk t'.] 
Detraction, ■slander. 

x6io W. Folkingiiam o/Surtufy^ Author lo Work 23 
Whose iustly-lionourd Names Shield from Depratie, Coiuli 
rabid Blataiits, silence Surquedry. 1615 CiiArMAN Odyi.^-. 
xxn. 585 'I’hat both on mjr head pour'd depraves unjust, Aral 
on my mother’s, scindalling the court. 

tB6pra*V6, rt. Obs, rare. [An extension of 
Puave-L. /A/ mr, after deprave vb. and its deri- 
vatives : cf. Depravitv.] Dcjiravcd. 
rtiyxx Kkn Hymuothco Poet. \NTcs. J7ax III. 9^ Ah me, 
even from the Womb I came depr-ave. 

B6pra'ir6 (d/'pr^'J’v), v, [nd. I.. dcprdvdre lo 
distort, pervert, corrupt (f. Di> I, 3 + prhvus 
crooked, wrong, perverse : perh. immediately from 
F. depraver (14th c. in llatzf.). Sense 4 was 
perh. the earliest in Fng. ; cf, also the derivatives.] 
1 . To make bad ; to pervert in character or 
tpiality ; to deteriorate, impair, spoil, vitiate. Now 
rare^ exc, as in 2, 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold, Pk. M, A wvl. xlvi, Ohlc foiled 
wyll depraue [printed depryue, L. di'pr(tvabunt\ thy niyndc 
with their couctousiies. x5sa Htloet, Depraue, ponu:rt, 
or make yll, deprauo. 1558 Wahuh tr. Ab’xis .SVtr. (1568) 
42 b, Sorowc, sadnesse, or mchincholie corrupts the IuoikU! 

. . and deprave and hurl luilure.^ c 1630 Donne .SV/w. viii. 
83 A good workc not depraved with an ill Knde. 1685 Boyi.k 
Satno, Air 14 'I'he air is depraved . . by licing impregnated 
with Mineral Expirations. ^1x784 Johnson in Croker's 
Btfnwll (1831) V. 4x9, 1 believe that llie loss of teeth may dc- 
wave the voice of a singer. x8oa Trans. Soc. Encourag, A rts 
XX. 92 « ltfsea*salt] rather depraves than improves the oils, 

b. To corrupt (a text, word, etc.), arch, 

WvcLiF yoo Prol., The thingis. .bi the vice of writeris 
depraued, 1599 H. Buttes Pyets drie Dinner O ij, 
Whence in tract of time the name is depraved : anrl B put 
foe C x663CHARLirrON Chorea Cigant. 25 He was forced 
to deprave the Text, xyio Pbiwkaux Orig. Tithes iv. 179 
But the second Paragraph being so dimraved by after 
Transcribers, as not to be made l^ense of. X844 Lincaro 
AtigloSax. Ch. (1658)11. xi. 187 Restoring the true reading 
where it had been depraved. 1859 I*'* Hall ytlsavodattd 
Pref. 9 mie^ If his text ha.s not been depraved at the hands 
of the scril)es. 

tc. To debase (coinage), falsify (measures, 
etc.). Obs. 

X58X W. Stafford Exam. Cotnpl. ii. (187^1) 68 And if our 
treasure be farre spent and exhaust. .1 could wish that any 
other order were taken for the recouery of it, then the 
deprauing of our coines. a xdja T. 'I'aywr God s yudgeni. 
I. i.^xxxL (1643) X40 Among canhly princes, it is accounted 
a crime , .to counterfeit or deprave their scales, x&o) FiJr.LF,R 
Pisgah 397 Tlie Levites were esteemed the fittest keciiers of 
measures. . which willingly would not fnlsifie, or depmve the 
same. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit, II. 434 Some Ministers in 
our state .. endeavoured to make our money not worth 
talcing by depraving it, 
ta. To desecrate. Ohs. rare""^. 

01x909 Skelton lyare the ffauke (42 He wrought amys 
fo hawke in ray church of Dis 1 301 Dys church yc thus 
d^mvyd, 

2 . spec. To make morally bad; to pervert, de- 
base, or corrupt morally. (The current sense.) 

148a hfofik og Evesham (Arb.) 59 , 1 neuyr..hadde any 
RUspycyon hetnirto that the kynde of wemen hadilc he 
depraiiyd and defoyled by suche a foulc synne, 1594 Si'ENSkh 
^tordfi xxxi, A nart . . Whose pryde dcpraues.each other 


betters, 1667 MiumN P. L. v. 471 One Aimightic is, 
from whom Alt tniogs proceed, and up to him return. If not 
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deprav’d from good. 1738 Butler mi/. 1. v, Wk». 1874 
T. xoi Vicious indulgence, .depraves the inward constitution 
and character. 18^ Spectator x Mar., 'fho belief that 
a witch was a person wlio leagued herself with the Devil lo 
defy G(^ and deprave man. 

tS. To pervert the meaning or intention of, to 
perveit by inisconatrulng. Obs. 

X38a Wycup a Ett. iii. t6 Summe harde thinges in vnder- 
stondingc, the whiche unwijse. .niendeprauen. .to bet owne 
perdicioun. xj^ad Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 By. .de* 
pravyngeand ni)'siudgynghUcntcntin thyngesthat be good. 
iS8x J. Bkll ft addon's Anno. Osor. 344 C, What can be 
spoken so sincerely, but by sinister construing iimy be de- 

g raved ? 1643 M ilton Pweree ii. xiii. Wks. 1738 1 . 108 Our 
aviour here confutes not Moses' Law, but the false OloN.ses 
that deprav'd the I..TW. 1660 H. Mork Myst. Codiiness vi. 
xvii. 314, 1 mu.st confess they have not depraved the meaning 
of the seventh verse. 1703 (see Dei-havinu vld. xA). 
t 4 . To represent as bad; to vilify, defame, 
decry, disparage. Obs. [So It. *depravare . . lo 
backbite* (Florio).]- 

136a 1 .A.NGI.. P. VI. A. in. 179 . 1 com not to chyde, Nc to de. 
prune l>i persone wirh a proud herte. 1388 Wyci.if Prev. i. 29 
^'hei depraueden at myii .'imcndyngli^a h.'icbilidcn]. I43»"5b 
tr. // igden ( Rolls) 1 1. 1 59 'I'hc pcpTc of Knglonde deprauetige 
theire owne thynges commende other straunge. 1581 J. Bfc ll 
Iladdons Answ. Osor. ib, How inalicioiisly ana wickedly 
Engl.'ind hath bciic accused and depraved by her cursed 
cnciny Osorius. 164a RiKiKKH .Vaatnan 97 Pcrh.a]» 1 shall 
henre the godly depraved, jeered at. 1667 Milton /’. L. vi. 
174 Unjusily thou deprav’st it with the name Of Servitude, 
fb. ah sot. 

1599 SiiAKS. Much Ado V. i, 05 Fasluon.monging boyea, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, ncprauc, and idander. x8x6 
Byron Afonod^ on Sheridan 73 Behold the host ! delighting 
to deprave, Who track the steps of Glory lo the grave . . 
Distort the truth, uccumul.'itc the lie, And pile the pyramid 
of Caluniny I 

1 6 . intr. To grow or become bad or depraved ; 
to suffer corniption. Obs. rare. 

1655 Fuller CJi, Hist. 11. iii. S a8 A Self-sufficiency, that 
soon improved into Plenty, that auickly depraved into Riot, 
and that at last occa.sioncd their Kuin. 

H P’ormerly often confused with, or crronconsly 
used for, Deprive. 

* 57 * J* JoNKS Ilatiu's of Bath Ep. Ded. 2 Sicknessc 
..uepnveth, demiiiisheth or depruvcih the partes acci- 
dentally of their operations. <^1614 Dkayion JAgend of 
Duke Kolert (1748) 194 O lliaL a tyrant then should ma 
deprave Of that which else all living crealuresi have I i6si 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. it. 1. iv, Lunntick persons, that are 
depraved [edd. 1660 and later <lcprivcd] of their wits hy the 
Moones motion. s63a Lithcow Trav. ix. 407 John the 17. 
who after he was depraved his Bapstry, h.-wl his eyes pidleil 
out. 173a AMatiTHNoT Kuies of Diet 263 Oils entirely 
deprav'd of their Salts arc not acrid. 

Depraved (d/prt’i-vd ,///. j.. [f. prcc. + -ei>, 
re|>r. L. dcprdvdtus, F. dfpravi^ 

1 . Rendered bad or worse; perverted, vitiated, 
debased, corrupt. Now chiefly of taste, aj>|.x.tiu*, 
and the like. 

x6io Gijii.i.im Heraldry ill. iv. (1C60) 113 We t.'ike no 
notice of any other fonne. .hut utielyof this depraved shape. 
1656 RtPCLKV Vract. Physick 73 Cutivulsiun is a tlepr.'vved 
motion of the Muscles, a x66i Fuller Worthies {\%\o) J I. 
363 .She corrected a depravcil place in Cyprian, xyia S rr*:i>i.K 
Shet t. No. 268 F 4 If they would hut corrc( t their dei)raveil 
Taste. 1736 Bailev Househ. Diet. 33 depraved Api>elile, 
is when .1 jRjrson desires lo eat ami drink things that are jinfit 
for food; as,. earth, mortar, chalk, and such like thing.s. 
1807 Opik Lect. Art iv. (1848) 321 A nuxlcrutcly lively red 
. .will api^car hrilliaiit, if surrounded by others of the saniij 
class but of a more depraved tpiality, x«6 KKAiiNTtE Trar. 
(1817) 1 . 37 Fruit .. every .species here is dwindled in growth 
anti depraved in flavour, 1889 J. M. Duncan Leet. Dis. 
IVanirn xvL (ed. 4) 1 19 The women ate alw.iys in what may 
be vaguely called, depraved health. 

2 . spec, Rcmlcrcil momlly bad ; corrupt, wicked. 
1594 Hooker Peel. Pol. 1. x. § x I*rcsuming man to Inj, in 
regard of his depraued minde, little better than a wild beast. 
1667 Milton P. A. xi. 806 So all shall turn ilegeneratc, all 
deprav’d. 1736 Butler Auol. i. v. WTts. 1S74 I. 102 De- 
praved creatures want to he renewed. 1798 F ehmiar tllustr, 
Sterne i. ir 'I’hc morals of the Court were most depraved. 
1836 ^9 Dickens Sk. Bor. (C. D. ctl.)22i A place of resort for 
the worst and most depraved characters 

Bepvavedly (drprt"i*vwili, adv. [f. 

prec. + -LY In a depraved manner ; perversely, 
corruptly. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Pel, Med. To Rdr., The writings .. 
dcpravedly, aiiticipativcly counterfcitly imprinted. x6«a 
J. \V RIGHT tr. Cafsms* Nature's Paroeiox 298 So depravcdly 
i-eproixtte. a 1693 Drquhart RabeUm ni. xxiii. 186 Whut 
moved . . him to be so . . dcpravedly bent against tlie good 
Fathers 1 

B^pra'vedness; £f. as prcc. + -ness J .De- 
praved or corrupt quality or condition ; depravity. 

i6m-sS Bi’* Hall ConientpL, O. T. xviii. iv. No place 
cotdd lie too private for an honest prophet, in so extrcaine 
dci)ravediKs.'*e. X64X Rogers Naantan 'I’o Rdr. 8 a The 
dejiravcihiesse and di.sordrr of the npjictite. 17x5 Hist. 
Remark. Tryats A, The Depravedness of Human Nature. 
iSias L, OLW'WKnx Sympneuwata xv. 224 His tinsoundncss, 
and insanencss, and dcpravedncsi of outer structure. 

BoprftV 61 li 6 llt (dfprF‘*vm(!lnt). arch. [f. De- 
pRAVK V. + -MK.NT.] Dcpravation, jxjrvcrsitMi, cor- 
ruption ; t misinterpretation. 

1645 Milton Tetrarch. Pr. Wks. 1184^) a 12/* That such an 
irr^ious depravement. .may lie.. solidly refuted, and in 
the nxim a better explanation given, .Sir T. Browne 
Pfoud, Ep. I. X. 42 'J’hat apiMritions. .ore either deceptions 
of sight, or melancholy depravemeiits of phancy. X697 
Gilpin Demonol, (t867> leo Our thoughts do not naturally 
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I delight in spiritual things, because of their depravement. 

I >779 SwiNBURNK Trav. Spain xH. (R.\ A period, when nil 
arts and science.^ were fallen to the lowest ebb of deprave- 
menc. .*« 39 J. R. Darlky Introd, Beaum. El. Whs, 1 . 
35 1 $ the graaiMt of Correggio an improvement on the 
grandiose of Raflae), or a voluptuous depravement of if 7 

Bapravev (d/prj<'vai). Also 7 •oiir* D* 
PRAVK V. + -Ett I.] Ou€ who dcpiftves. 

1 . One who corrupt perverts^ or debases ; a cor- 
rupter, perverter. 

XS57 [see DErRAVFRKSs]. Foxk A, h hf. 

39/2 The deprauers of the uentie. 1633 T. Adams £xp, 
2 Peter ii. x The devil, that . . depraver of all goodnesii, 
1709 J. Johnson Clerfym. Pade A/. 11. 247 They that tear, 
or cut the books of the Old or New 'i'estament . . or sell them 
lo Depravers of books . . arc e.vcomiminicated for a year. 
1878 VowmaStud, Lit. 34 The great depravers of religion. 
t 2 . One who vilifies or defames; a defamer, 
traduccr, Obs. 

>384 WiiiTCiFT Let. to Burghley^ A defender, not a de- 
praver, of the present state and governinenr. a X834 Chap- 
man Sonn. XXI, So shall pale Envy famish with her food, 
And| thou spread further by thy vain depravours [rime 
favours]. 1648 CiiAs. I .S^. 27 .Sept, in Rushw. Hist, Coll. 
ill. II. 22 Browiii.sts, Analiaptists, .iml puhlick Depravers of 
the Book ofCommon Prayer. 1709 Strvi’K Auu. Ref. I. ii. 71 
J’cnalties appointed for depravers of the said book, and siu:h 
us should .speak in derogation of anything contained in it, 

t Depra'TereMt Obs. mncc-wd. In 6 -roH. 
[f. prcc. + -Essj A female depraver. 

*557 Tottelts Mise. (Arh.) 177 {Vnsiedfast Wouniu) 0 
temerous tauntres that dcliglues in tu]^cs . . langling icstres, 
depraueres \ed. a depmuers] of swete ioyc.s. 

Bepra*vi&ff, vbl, sb. [f. Deprave v. + -lira V] 
The action of uie verb Deprave in -various senses. 

A 1500 Cuektrtv ^ Night, xxxv, Thereof cometh .. anger 
and ciivie, Depraving, shame, untnist, and Jclou-sie. 

Act 1 t!rR Edw, y/, c. i. 82 If any nianner of nersun. .shall 
prearhe, declare or speake any thinge in the nerogneion or 
depravinge of the .saide Booke fi>f Common Prn>T:rj. 1583 
IIaiung'ion Cotnmandtn. ix. (1637) 87 I'elling ami hearing 
the dcpr.'ivings of the wicked. 1^)3 J. Barrett Analecta 
48 It would he a manifest depraving of that sacred 'J'ext. . 
to turn it thus. 

Depra'viug, ///. a. [-ino ^.] That depraves; 
t deiaining, triuliicinu {obs.). 

1606 Holland Sueton. 152 Some depraving hacke-friendes 
of hers. 1686 W. uk Bkmaine Hum. Ppid. vi. 39 A clear 
Soul, like a CukiIc, against all the Artillery of depraving 
Spirits, is linfu'cgnahlc. x88x Athenxuin 24 Doc. 847/a 
Tlie story luas not a depraving tendency. 

licnee Dopra*^ngly ddv. 

1665 J. Weuii Stone-Heng (1725) 71 His Words. , ns this 
Doctor .. both inelegnntiy .and cleprnvingly renders them. 
Bdpravity (d/’pncvTti). [An extension of 
PiiAVJTV (.'ul. L. pravilds) previously used in same 
sense, afler DephaVb and its derivatives. (No 
corresponding Ibrm in I-ratin or French.)] 'i'he 
{|uality or condition of l)eing depraved or corrupt, 
f a. Pt rverted or corrupted quality. Obs. 

1643 Sir 'J'. Buownk Rel. Med. 11. 8 7 An humorous de- 
pravity cf mind, 17158 J, S. Le Draft's Obserx*. Surg.{s 77 }) 
298 A depravity in the Fluids may have a great Sliare in 
producing thcNC Symptoms, 

b. Perversion of the moral faculties ; corruption, 
viciousness, abandoned wickctlness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. i, By aberration of 
conceit they exienu.'ilc hi.s depravitie, and a.scriljtt some 
goodnes.se unto him. 1791 Mrs. Kaix.t.ifpr Rom. forest 
I, .Such depravity cannot surety exUt in human nature. 
1830 Mackintosh Eth, Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 232 The wind- 
ing approaches i^f temptation, the slippery jxitK to depravity. 
1883 TKOUDii Short Stud., OHgen 1 v. iii. 300 The conscience 
of the ignorant innssus. .was rising in indignation against 
the depravity of the educated. 

c. 7 'heol, The innate corruption of human nature 
due to ori{;iiuil sin. Often total depravity. 

In common use from the time of Jonathan Edwards : the 
earlier terms were pravity and depravation. 

1*735 J« Taylor Doctr. Orig. Sin\\\. 184 Inquiring into 
tlie Corruption and Depravity of Mankind, of the Men and 
Women that lived in bis Times.] 1757 Edwaki^ Doctr. 
Orig. .Sin i. 8 * By Grigin.’U Sin, as the phrase has been 
most commonly used by divines^ is meant the innate sinful 
depravity of the heart. But . . it is vulgarly understood in 
that latitude, which includes not only the depravity of 
nature, but the imputation of Adam's first sin. 17^4 A. 
Fuller Ixtt. i. j July Wks. 31^2 On the total depnivity of 
Human Nature. .874 J. H. B Li?NT Diet. Sects s.v. Cab 
vinists. Both the elect and non-elect come into the wprid in 
a .state of total depi .avity and a|ieiiatiun from God, and can, 
of thcm-sclves, do nothing but .sin. 

d. A depraved act or practice. 

X64X Milton Reform. 1. (185O4 Characterising the De- 
yravitics of the Church. xw5 Glanvill .Seeps, Set, xiv, 90 
As some Regions have their profier Vices.. so they have 
their mental depravities, which are drawn in with tlie air of 
tlwir Coun trey. x8q8 J. Malcolm A need. London 18MC 
I'l'itlc-p.), AnerdotcK of the Dcpiuvittes, Dresses and Amuse- 
ments of the Citizens of London, 

t Be*precable, a. Obs. rare, rin form ad. L. 
dcprecahilis that may be entreated (Vulgate) ; but 
in sense from Deprecate v,] Capable of Udng, 
or to be, de])recated. 

1633 T. Adam.s Exp. a Peth^ ii. to A dettstable aln, a de- 
prccoble uunishincnt I 2848 EBntn Bos. 149 , 1 UH>k up^ the 
Temporal Destruction of the greatest Kuig as far Icki de* 
prccjiblcthAii the l!#tcniEl Dsnnnftttonof the Ktmunotit JSfibjcct. 

t Be*pv 60 ailt« ///* a. Obs. [ad. L. depreednh 
enty pr. pplc. of depreeSrt to Uepreoate.] I lepre- 
eating. 
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i6a4 F. WiiiTF. Kepi. Fisher F^nei Mid causes iinpe* 
trail!, or dcpr«cant. to appease Gods wraUi. IbUi. 549 By 
Saiishictioii he vnderstandeth deprecapt Satisfaction, not 
oonlpcn^iant. 

X> 6 pr 60 at 0 (de'pr/lc^it), v. [f. L. dfprtcdt-^ 
pjil. stem of dppretdn to pray (a thing) away, to 
ward off by praying, pray against, f. I)E- 1 , f + 
preuhi to pray.] 

1 . trans. To pray against (evil) ; to pray for de- 
liverance from ; to seek to avert by prayer, arch. 

idsB Eari.r MLrocesm.^ Afeddlv^ Man (Arb.) 89 Wise 
men still deprecate these mens kindne^.sss. 1631 Gouor 
Hods /1rfV7osii, 83. 135 The judgements which S.'tlomoii 
. . e.'imestly dcprecateln and prnyeth against. i6m Bp, 
Hai.l Afeait. (1851) 153, I cannot deprecate thy r^tike : 
my sins call for correction : but 1 deprecate thine anger. 

I.OWTH Transl. Isaiah xlvii. 11 Kvil shall come upon 
thee, which thou shalt not know how to deprecate. 1833 
Hr. Martinkau Three A^es ii. 47 Wliile the rest of tht* 
nation were at church, deprecating (iod's jud^^ments. 

ta. tntr. To pray {a^ainsl , Ohs. rare. 

.6,. (fAi’LR Magastrofft. 37 Where we are to deprecate. . 
against iLangcrs of waters, let us commemorae the saving 
of Noah in the flood. 

3 . Irans. To plead earnestly .against ; to express 
an earnest wish .against (a proceeding) ; lo express 
earnest disapproval of (a course, jilan, purpose, etc.). 

* 84 « J. SnuTK Sarah It agar ^rr)49) 133 Stiiiit Paul 

undcrtakelh . . th.it he shall return and deprecate his fault. 
1846.S1KT. HRriwNK/*j<.’»r/. xix. 3S5 Other accounts. . 

whose verities not oncly, but whose telitions hone.st minds 
doe deprecate. 1659 Wai.ton Cintsid. Causideretl v. $ 3 
Cap))cllus. .no where that I know afllrins this, but rather 
deprecates it as a cahiiniiy. 1743 Kiki.ding y. Andre2vs 
IV. vi, [ believe . . he'd lichave so that nobody should depre* 
cate wh.it I had done. 1808 Med. yrni. XIX. 389 , 1 cannot 
help deprecating tlie conduct of the other two anatomist.s. 
1875 OtiSKt.iiV Mas. Form xiii. 60 Such a method of pro- 
ceeding is griMtly lo he deprcc.iled. iSSa Thues 5 Dec. 7 
To deprecate panic is .in excellent couij.scl in it.self. 
t 4 . To make jirayer or supplic-ation tu, to be- 
seech ;'a personV Ohs. 

i6«4 F. Whitk Repi. Fisher Pref. 10 You luine llbcrtie to 
deprooite his Gratious Maiestic to fiirget things p.'ist. 1715- 
ao PopK Itirtd IX. 236 Much he advised them .nil, Ulysses 
most, '1*0 deprecate the chief, and save the host. 1758 J oiin’. 
.SON idler No. 11^7 To dcprecMtc^ the clouds JcjU sorrow 
should overwhelm us, is the cowardice of idleness, i8aa T. 
Taylor ApnFiusjs But the mo.st iniquitous womaii, falling 
at hi.s knees, deprecated him a.s follow-s ; Why, (.) my sonc 
1 kcsccch ^-ou. do you give [ete j. 

tb. ahso/. 'lb make supplication. Ohs, 

tiai Donne Serm. 34 Feb. (1626) 8 He f:ill.s \pon his face 
. .and hments, and do.prccates,on their bchulfe. 
t6. To call (louTi by prayer, invoke (evil). Ohs. 
1746 W, HoRSt.r.Y /V»<i/(i748) I. No. 16. iit Deprecating 
on unhappy Criminals under Sentence of Detain, all the 
-Mischief they can think of. /t 1790 Fk.ankun 
443 ITpoa the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated no vciige.ance. 

Hence Do'procatod ///, a., De preoatiug rW. 
sh, and ///. a. 

X768 C. Shaw' iMoMihlfS'U. f»r Wliy. .strike this deprecated 
blow? 1839 7'imes ti July m Spir/l Aletfvpol. CoHsert\ 
Press 11840) I. 158 To persist in such a deprectated .and 
<xlious innovation. 

Deprecatingly (dc pr/’k<r«tiijl D, adv. [f. De- 
I'UiiCATixo ///. a. + -LY “.] In a dcprcc.aling 
manner. 

1837 Marryat Dog-jfiend i. 10 ' O Lord, sir ! let me off this 
time, it's only a soldier \ said S. deprccatingly. 1863 Geo. 
F.mot Rotmla in. xi,Y, She put up one hand deprccutingly 
to arrest Koranl.V.s renionsii ,incc. 

Deprecation (ciepr/k;‘ Jan'. [.a. F. dPprPca- 
lion (lathe, in fLatzf.), ad. L. dcprccdtidn-emy 11. 
ui action from depreedri to Dkprkcatk.] 'Fhe 
action of deprecating. 

1 1 . Intercessory prayer. Ohs, [.So in L.] 

X558 T.ai !OER 7yvfr/0/r (1864) 19 The dcjirecatioun of the : 
maker for all Catholykc kyngis and prencis and tiiare liegis, | 

2 . Prayer for the averting or removal {0/ evil, ! 

disaster, etc.). | 

«S 96 j. Norof.n Progr. Pielie (18471 ta Deprecation, or a ; 
Prayer to prevent evils, whereby wc desire Gorl to remove sin j 
from us and what-soever punishment we have in justice de- i 
served. th/jg.StarChamh. rrtf<*i(Camden)87 My i.«rd Keeper = 
nnsweretl with a deprecation : God forbid that Norfolke ; 
should be divided in custome from all England. 1849 ' 
Rorrrt.s Claris Pi^l. 342 His Deprecation of two things, j 
\X 7 . Present evils, and Future fearcs. J'rue Worship ' 

Hod 8 A C0nfe.A<»ion of sin, Deprecation orGod.s displeasure, I 
linplorinj; his Mercy. >7M-8 T. Nkwton Prophecies, \ 
Paniel xiv. aai If tlicre Khali be need of greater intcrccs.sioii : 
and deprecation. 1856 I. H. Newman Callista xvi, No 1 
leversalor respite had followed their most as.siduous acts of ; 
{Ieprec.ation. 189* W. B. Scott Autoh . I. xxiv. 343 'i'hc j 
processional deprecations of the Devil Wor.shijipersi ' I 

t b. Formerly : Prayer for forgivenesji. Ohs. | 
1604 R. Cawiirky Table Atph.^ Deprecation, supplication, ' 
or requiring of pardon. 1633 T. Adams Kjep. a Peter ii. 6 
'fhey may then run on their impious courses without any ! 
repentance or deprecation. ! 

3 . Entreaty or earnest desire that something may ' 
be averted or removed ; earnest expression of feel- i 
ing against (a proposal, pfadtice, clc.). 

1618-5 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. x.x. ix, Deprecncions of ' 
evil to amalicktus man are no !>cttcr than anvices. 175a j 
Johnson Rambler No^ ao8 fv The censures of criticism, j 
which, however, I shall ritil endeavour to soften by a formal i 
deprecation. 1862 Geo. Eliot Romo/a 1. i, [He] turned hi.s j 
. . glassy eye on iTie frank speaker with a look of deprecation. I 
1870 Dickens /t. Drood ii. In a ifMic of uentle deprecation, i 
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t 4 . Imprecation: cn^. Ohs,rari, 
xttyL RKBRKTdw 7*Fkip.<i844)48 Her sister denied, and with 
this deprecation, wished if she h-ad any bread, that it might 
be turned into a stone, a 1804 W. Gilpin Sernt, III. xi. 

• K.\ We may .. apply to him the scriptural deprecation. 

* He that witbholdetn ni.s corn, the people shall curse him.' 
D^reoativa {dc*prfk/‘tiv), a, [a. F. dipri^ 

califs ‘ive (13th c. in Britton, 14th c. in Hatzf.l, 
ad. L. d?precdtTv-us, f. ppl. stem of depreedn to 
Defkkcmtk : see -ive.] liaving the quality of de- 
precating; of or pertaining to deprecation, fa. 
Intercessory, precative (e 3 /.). b. Praying for de- 
liverance irom evil. 0. Expressing earnest dis- 
I approval (of a proposal). 

I 1490 Caxton Eneydns ix. 37 To the, thenne . . I addresse 
i my thuughte deprecatyue . . that it tiniye pUyse the to 
; c.iucnde to the correction of the maners . . of our matrones. 

I a 1617 Bavne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 58 't hey impoi^d 
bands even on Dcacuties.se.<^ where it could not be otherwise 
considered then .a deprecative gesture. 1678-5 T, Comber 


the one intrcaling for mirdon, the other dispens- 
ing it. 1884 Century Mag. XXyui. 588 It better pleased 
Ills deprecative .soul to put them in nn empty cigar-box. 

Hence De prooatlvolj adv., in a deprecative 
manner ; in the way of entreaty for deliverance. 

x 6 jP Pen a. Con/, viii. (1657) 270 I'hc fonn of absolution is 
cxprcjiscd in the third pepon deprecatively. 1879 P. U. 
Drummond Perthshbx i. xiv. 80 Ix)oking up to him depre- 
catively, lie said [cic.l. 

Depr6Cator (dcpr/kv^tai). [a. E. dipreedtor, 
agent-n. from L. depreedn to Depukcatb.] One 
who deprecates ; f a petitioner {obs.). 

1656 'i'RAri* Comm, /ohn xiv. 16 And he shall give you 
anotlier Comforter. Or, pleader, i.lcprccalor, advocate. X794 
T. Taylor Pausanias 1. 220 That they should propitiate 
Jupiter, and employ .F^cus . . as their deprecator. 

Deprecatoi^ (tle prfk^rhari), a. (j/>.) [.ad. T.. 
depreedforFus, f. d?preedtar\ see prec. and -oiiY. 
Cf. F. ddpraatoire (rsth c. in ITatzf.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Serving to deprecate ; that prays for 
deliverance from or aversion of evil. 

iSM A. Day Rug. Secretary 1. (1625) 21 Deprecatorie, in 
praying for pardon of a thing coininitled. i6xa Bacon 
Jfen. VII, 790 Bishop Fox . . .sent many humble and depre- 
catorle letters to the Scotti.sh King, to appease him. c *630 
Donnk Serm. I. 504 All his Pniyor . . is but Deprecatory, 
he doe.4 but pray that Gtxl will forliearc him. 1738 War* 
BURTON Div. Legat. 1 . it. i. 8g Deprecatory Rites to avert 
Evil. 

2 . Expressing a wish or hoi)e that .something 
feared may lx,‘ averted ; deprecating antieijiated 
disapproval 

1704 Swift T. Tub iii. (T.\ Before I had performed the 
du« discourses, cxposlulatoi^, supplic.'itory, or deprecatory, 
with my good lords the criticks. 1838 I.ytton Leila i. v, 
Tlie Israelite did ..seem to hear this deprecatory remon- 
strance. x^i II. Ainsworth Tonvr HiU 1. viii, * Voiir 
Grace is mistaken’, oliserved Cromwell, in a deprecatory 
tone. xSya Oko. Eliot Middlem. xvi, ‘ Oh said Kos.TmQiu], 
with a slight deprecatory laugh, *l was only going to say 
that wc sometimes have dancing.* 

t B. sb. A dejirecatory word or expression. Obs. 

1654 (f.AYTON Pleas. Kates iv. i. 171 To convey bis Con- 
solaturies, Suasories, Dcpreeatorics. a 1734 North F.ram. 
H740) 34J Now he is passive, full of Jjeprccatorics ami 
Anologelics. 

llencc D8‘pr€oatoril7 adv., in a deprecatory 
manner, in a way that expresses a prayer or desire 
against something. 

1873 lirif. Q. Rev. 388, * I do not know’, said .Sir William, 
deprecatorily, * that it is iic 
that.' 


\ necessary to go down so low as 


tD6pr0'C6f 2 '* Obs. rare, [Sec note below."] 
trans, ? To set free from confinement or restraint ; 
to release. 

<: Z340 f/H 7(/. 4 C,r. Knt. 1219 r.ot woldc ^e, lady louely, 
pen Icuc me gr.'inle, & deprece your prysoun [prisonerj, it 
pray hym to rysc, 

[Of uncertain etymology. Deprece occurs in the same 
poem as a spelling of Df.tress r»., but no sense of that woril 
suit.s here. OF. batl despresser to free from a press, free 
from pressure. OF. despriser to let out of prison, release 
from confluement, npp. agrees in .sen.se, but not in form.] 
Deprece, var. of Deprurs v. 

Depreoia&t (dfprrJiMl a. [ad. L. dtpre-^ 
tidnt~em, pr. pple. of depretmre : see next.] De- 
preciating. 

. 1885 F. Hall in Nation XL. Who is .so superfluously 
selfdepreciant and lowly-minded. 

Depreciate (dfpr/'li^it), v. Also dopretiato. 
[f. L. dcpretidl- i-cidF), ppl stem of depretidre (in 
mcd.L. commonly spelt dej^eddre), f. 1 )k- I. 1 -h 
pretinm price. Cf. mod.h. dPprPder IHct. Acad. 
176a).] 

1 . tram. To lower in* valne, lessen the value of. 
1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. F.p. iv. x. 305 A method . . which 
much depreci-ites the esteeme and value of miracles. 1664 
Power /.t/, Philos. 1. 53 As these dioptrical Glasses, do 
heighten and illustrate the Works of Nature, so do they . . 
di^par^e and depretiate those of Art. 1739 CiBbSK Apol, 
V, io2 Booth thought it depreciated the Dignity of Tragedy 
to raise a Smile. 186a FraseVs Mag. Nov. 631 Our archi- 
tectural reputation, never high, is still more depreciated by 
the building at South Kensington. 

b. spec. To lower the price or market valne of; 
to reduedthe pnrehoaing power of (money). 


, price, or estimation ; depre- 
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i8i98 Blount ClessogK, De/relii^/e, U> make the price Ibmi^ 
to make cheaper. 1719 W. Wood Stirv. Trade 358 That 
we shall ..Depretiate our Silver Standard. 1781 Painb. 
Lei. AbbP Kay ual{X7gt) 2$ Every kpan depreoiated his oim 
money by his own consent. 1848 Mill Pol. Kcem. in. xiii. 
It is true that suspension of the obljgaiion to pay in specie, 
did put it in the power of the Bank to depreciate the cur- 
rency. 1893 Bn HELL Countingdlouse Did. s.v, Depre* 
ciatsoM, Baidc Notes or State Note.s are depreciated in value 
when issued again.st a small reserve of bullion, 

2 . To lower in estimation ; to reprc.sent as of less 
value ; to underrate, undervalue, belittle. 

s666 Boylk Orig, P'ormes «y Qmil. To Rdr., Where . . 
I do indefinitely depretiate Anslotle's Doctrine, I would be 
understood to speak of hU Pliysicks. X704 H earns Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 26a Alexander .. be^an to extoll his own 
Actions, and to dcprltiate those of his Father Philip, 
yrtuius Lett. ii. 13 His bounty . . this writer would in vain 
depreciate. 1885 Dickrnn Mui. Fr. in. ix, 1 don’t like to 
he,ar you depreciate your.self. 187^ Jowett (cd. a) 
IV. 1 1 Pleasure [by PlaloJ i.s depreciated as relative, while 
good is exalted as absolute. 

absol. sjtgt. Johnson Rambler No. 03 P 13 The duty of 
criticism is neither to depreciate nor dignify by partial re- 
presentations. 1804 Man in Moon No. 24. 189 He de- 
iircciatcs from the merits of the very man he had praised 
iiefore. z88a A. W. Ward Dickens lii. 54 At the bottom 
lay a desire to depreciate. 

3 . inlr. To fall in value, to become of less worth. 
a 1790 Fkanklin Autobiog. (1889) iiS The wealthy inhabi- 
tants opiKJs’d . . all paper currency, from an apprehension 
that it would depreciate. 1796 Moksk Amer. Geog. I. 439 
Tlii.s breed of horses has much depreciated of late. 

Dk (Juincky JFX’r.<iS62i V.6a Actually to have depreciated 
.as he grew older and better known to the world. 1884 
Manch. Ktiitn. 8 May 5/3 Conditions which caused property 
to depreciate. 

Depreciated (dfprrfiii?'ted\ ppl. a. [f. prec. 
•f -£D.] Lowered in value or estimation. 

1790 Bukkr Fr. Rev. 345 Receiving in money and account- 
ing m depreei-ited papers 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 323 
Old specie debts were oflen paid in a depreciated currency. 
1836 II. Coleridge North. Worthies 1 . 38 The depre- 
ciated value of estates and personal efleets. i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1868) ll. ix. 33 (rrowing rich.. on his profits from 
paying the troops in depreciated coin. 

Deprexiatintf, vbl. sh. [-ino l] The action 
of lowering in value, ) ‘ 
elation. 

Z705 Stanhope Paraphr. 1 141 A wilful dcprclinting of 
one's own Worth. Z7(b Black.S'ionk Comm, 11 . 282 What- 
ever tends to the destruction, or depreciating the value, of 
the inherit, ancc. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Rat. (1852) 11 . 403 
0|)en depreciatings and ridicule cun do no good. 

Deprd'Ciatibigr ppl. a. [-jni> 2.] That de- 
preciates : that lessens or seeks lo lower the value 
of anything ; that is declining in value. 

1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. I, 323 This depreciating paper 
currency was almost the only medium of trade. 1837 w iikw- 
ELL Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. iii. 130 The depreciating 
manner in which he [Delambre] haliiluatly speaks of. astro- 
nomers,^ i860 Ri;.skin Afoit. I'aiiit. V., xii. $ 4 , 1 never 
hc.'ud him say one depreciating word of living man. 

Hence Depro'clatingly adv.., in a depreciating 
mariner; disparagingly. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV.\328 I'hnt gentleman spoke of the 
National Gallery very depreciatingly. 1859 F. Hall 
Vdsavadattfi Pref. 22 note, A poet self deprcciatini^ly de- 
clares [etc.!. 1868 M. pATTiRON.'/cor/(fw/. Org. u. 35 Literary 
men . , are apt to think depreciatingly of the clergy as a 
class. 

Dopreciation (dfprf'Jii^i'fan) [n. of action 
from Dkpheciate it. : so mod.F. dipt/cialim (1784 
in liatzf. ),] The action of depreciating. 

1 . Lowering of value; fall in the exchangeable 
value (of money). 

1767 Franklin Ivks. (1887) IV. 90 A deuraciation of Bie 
currency. 1796 Mok.se A mrr. Geog. 1 . 323 The depreciation 
continued .. until seventy, and even one hundred and fifty 
nominal paper dollars, were hardly an equivalent for one 
Spanish muled dollar. x8a9 L t'aylor Enihus, ix. 225 
A great clqireciation of the standard of morals among the 
people. 1879 H. Fawcett in ly/A Cent. Feb. aoo Within 
the last few years there has been a most .serious depreciation 
in the value of silver when compared with gold. 

2 . Lowering in estimation ; disparagement. 

2790 Bp. T. Burgess Serm. Divin. Christ, Note iii, Dan- 
gerous . . to form comparisons, .where the preference of one 
tends to the depreciation of tlie other. 183s Lamb FMa, 
EUistoniana, Resentment of depreciations done to his more 
lolly intellectual pretensions. ^ 1871 Geo. Etiu-r 
Ixxxvi, She never said a word in depreciation of Dorothea. 

DepreciatlFe (d/prrjl^iv), a. [f. L. depretm- 
(sec DErRECiATB V.) + -IVE.] Characterized by 
depreciating ; given to depreciation ; depreciatory. 
1836 in Smart, and in mod. Diets. 

X>epr«ciator (d/prpjii^'taj). [a. L. depretidior 
{dl'prec-) (Tertull.), agent-n. f. depretidre to Dr- 
rKECiATE.] One who depreciates. 

*799 V. Knox Consid. Lords .YnZ/rr (R.V, The depredators 
of the Eucharist 1868 Freeman Norm. C<w^.(ed. 3) II. 
ix. 387 Depredators of Harold. 1875 J kvons vii. 66 
Kings have been the most notorious false coiners and de- 
predators of the currency. 

Depraciatoxy (dfpirJiXtarl), a. [f. L. type 
*depreiidtdri-us, i. dHretidior : see prec. and 
-OUT.] Tending to depreciate; of disparaging 
tendency. 

,180s W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. S7 This account . . is too 
depretiatoiy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 59 , 1 have a word 
to say . . which may seem Co be depreciatory of legislators. ■ 
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t SepM*teU*» «• Oh. [f. gtem of L. licpra- 
dSrt or F. li/prwfr (we Dsphedatk) + -But.] 
Liable to be preyed upon or coaramed. 

1640 G, Watts tr. BacotC* Adv, Ltam. iv. ii. ’.an The 
juyce and succulendes of the ho 6 y, arc made less depred- 
able, if either they be made more indurate, or more 
and oyly. 1656 Blount Giosso£Kf DepredM, that may 
be robbed or sjjMiled. 

t Beprerdar. St. Ohs. [agent-n. f. a vb. *(/rN 
prede^ a. F# dipridtri ad, L. dtpmddre to i)E- 
fbkdate; peril, directly repr. a F. VJ/ntor.] 
» Defbkdatob ; ravager. 

Stkwakt Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 304 Tua vncrisilti kingiH . . 
Dwredaris alss of halie kirk also. 

Depredate (de-pr/d^’t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dy>ttvddre to pillage, ravage, f. De- I. z+prtKddfv 
(-flrf) to make booty or prey of, f. pt'xda booty, 
prey. Cf. F. dipriaer^ 

f 1 . tram. To prey upon, to make a prey of j to 
plunder, pillage. Obs, (or nonce-mi.) 

xdSi N. Bacon Disc. Coin. Ev£. 11. vi. (1739) 3 " *l’hat cor- 
rupt custom or practice of depredating those possessions 
given to a holy use. T I. L E.stbangk Chets. I (1655) ia6 
Such things as had been depredated and .scruinbled away 
from the Crown in his Fathers minority. 1677 i 1 af.k Prim. 
Ori^. Man. iv. viii. 360 Animals., which arc more ohnnxious 
to bo preyed U]x)n and depredated. [z886 Pall Mall (J. 
'S Ot;t. 4/1 These aiiinials [tigers and leopardsl .are conmioa 
in Corea, and depredate the inhabitant.s in winter.] 

t b. Ji^. To consume by wn.sie. Ob.^. 
x^ Bacon § 209 It [Exercise] maketh the .Substance 
of the Body mure Solid and Compact ] and so less apt to he 
Consumed and Depredated by the .Spirits. z66a H. .STunni: 
/ftd. Nectar iii. 63 They do depredate, and dissolve, by way 
of colliquation, the flesh. 

2 . intr. To make tlcprcdations. {affected.) 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Rlnnktt Iicj;jgar G/rt (iBij) 1 . 
none are allowed (o depredate on the fortunes of others. 
X799 >x8oS S. TuRNiiR An^to-Sa.r. (1836) I. iv. iii. i!83 R.ng- 
tiar [.odhrog depredated with sucircss on various p.ii'ts of 
Europe. x888 lioston (M-iss.) Jnii. ao Oot. a '4 Wolves .. 
invaue farm yai ds and depredate upon chickens and calves. 

Depradation (flt*prAlc"‘ j3ii). [.a. v. d/prtfda- 

tioPG in 15th c. dcpredadoii (l latzf.), ad. 1^. dl'Pnv- 
ddtidn-em plundering, n. of action from dPprmure : 
see prec.] 

1 . The action of making a prey of ; plundering, 
pillaging, ravaging ; alao, f plundered or pillaged 
condition {obs^}. 

14A3 Caxton Cold. Lc£. 34.4/2 Somme . . scyng his <!e]irc- 
dar.ion entryd in to his hows by nyght an<l rohhed hym. 1494 
Fai«v.\n Chron. vii, 354 Hy y' depredacion Si brennynge 
of our manours. x6i8Jas. I in Portcsc. /Vi/ccj (Camden.) 
.S8 Touching his IKalei^h’s) actes of hostilitie, depredation, 
abuse . . of our Commission. 1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale x July, Till the neighhouriiood should have lost its 
habits of depredation. 183a Hr. Maktikkau Ireland vi. 93 
When he heard of the acts of malice and depredation. 

b. Sc. Law. (Sec quot.) 

i86x^ W. Bict.i. Diet. Law .Scot. 278 Depredation or Her. 
ship, is the oflence of driving away numbers of rattle or 
other besiialj by the ma.^lerful force of armed persons. .'I’hc 
punishment is capital. 

c. An act ol sjioliation and robbery; pi. ravagc.s. 

1495 Act It lien. Vlf, c. 9 Breamb., Robl)cric.s, fclonyes, 

depredacions, riottc.s and other greate trespaces. i6xx .SricKi) 
Theat. Ct. Brit. x.xviii. (1614) ssA In the depredations of 
the Danes. x688 in Somers Tracts II. 383 For redressing 
the depredations and robberies by the I lightaad Clans. 1796 
Fkrkiah lllnstr, Sterne vi. 169 Sterne truly resembled 
Shakc.speare’s Biron, in the extent of his depredations from 
other writers. xB^ Lady Hkkukrt Cradle L. vii. 202 
Sulnect . . to continual depredations at the hands of the 
Bedouins. 

t ft- Consumption or destructive wai^tc of 
the substance of anything. Obs. 

i6a6 Bacon Syha 4 91 I'he Speedy Depredation of Air 
upon Watery Moisture, and Version of the same into Air, 
appeareth in . . the sudden discharge . . of a little (Joud of 
Breath, or Vapour, from Glass, 1650 tr. Arru/iV Life Sc 
Death Pref. 3 The one toiicliiiig the Consumption, or Dc- 
predation, of the Body of Man ; 'i'he other, touching the 
Reparation, and Renovation of the same. 1651 Bicai.s New 
Dhp. F 124 The dcpr.atdation of the strength, and very sub- 
.siance of our bodies. 

b. pi. Destructive operations, ravages ;uf disease, 
physical agents;. 

1663 CowLKY Death Mn. K. Philips 4 Cruel Disease ! . . t he 
fairest Sex . . thy Depredations most do vex. .X7S0 Joii.nson 
Ratnhler No. 74 f a Peevishness . . may be considered .ns 
the canker of life, that creeps on with hourly depredations. 
■87s Lvrll Princ. Geol, II. ii. xxvii. 51 [ They] perished . . 
by the depredations of the lava. 

Hence 2>opr«da*tloiiltt, one who practises or 
approves of depredations. 

i8e8 BbNTHAM IVks, (1843) X. 5S1 The oncmics of the 
people may be divided into two clas.ses ; the dejucd.ationisti* 

. .and the oppressionists. 

Depredator (dcpr/d6‘*l,w). [a. L. depmddlor, 

ngent-n. from depnrddre (see DKiMiiiiMTE) ; ijcrh. 
inimed. ad. F. dLpridatcur (14111 c. in Ilatzf., 
not in Cotgr. 1611, in Diet. Acad. 1798).] One 
or that which, preys upon or makes depreda- 
tions ; ft ravftger, plunderer, pillager. 

t6e6 Bacon Syb^a 8 49a They be both great Depre- 
datoura of the Earth. X840 J. Hall Horx Vac, 143 Hawking 
• ■ w • . a generous exercise, as well for variety of depn-e- 
dators as preys. Z799>x8o5 .S. Tornkr Auglo-Sax. ^1836) 
I. iiL I. X54 They had been but petty and partial depre- 
dators. 1814 Scott IPav. xv, I'he dcprcd.alors wrre twelve 


highlanders 1851 Beck's P&mst loo If you should tic 
amiuycd by a snmll black insect . . use every means to en- 
courage the plants , . by brushing the depl^edators from the . 
points of the shoots. 

Depredatoi^ (dfpre'datari, dc*pr/(l^‘tari;, a. 
[f. L. type ^deprmddtdri-us, f. d?prxdator\ see 
prcc. and -our.] (.‘haracteiizcd by depredation ; 
plundering, laying wa.stc. 

z6sx Ir. Bacon's L\fcSt Death 38 That the Spirits and Aire 
in their actions tn.ay he the less deprcdatoiy. X77X Mac- 
I’HKRSON Introd. /fist. Gt. Brit. 29 'J’he irruption of the 
Ciinbri wa.s not merely depredatuiy. X799-x8o« S. Turnkr 
AugltySax, (1836) I. iii. i. 1.19 More fortun.xte than their de- 
predatory countrymen who had preceded them. 

t Depre'dioate. v. obs. rare, [f. De- 1. 3 + 
riiEDicATK V,] To proclaim aloud; call out; 
celebrate. 

1550 Vf.ron Gotlly .Sayings (1846) 146 Do not nowe the 
cnemyes of the truth . . as thc^- arc syttyng on theyr ale 
benches, depredycatu and saye : where is extortyon, 
bryberj-e and pyllynge nowe a d.ayc.s mo:,t used? iSu 
Hammonu Oh Ps. Annot. i The Hebrew .. which in Picl 
.signities to praise, or celebrate, or dcpr;edicate. X674 H u:k • 
MAN {>niii(/nar/. J/ht. (cH. 2) 237, I wish . . that he had not 
depredicated the invincible constancy of Mr. Barret, as ho 

tDeprell 61 ld Olcpr/lumd), 7 a Obs. [ftd. r^. 
deprihend-fre to take or siintch a\v:\y, seize, catch, 
delect, etc., f. Dk- I. 2 -t prehenddre to lay hold 
of, seize.] 

1 . tram. To seize, capture ; to arrest, apprehend. 

153* More Confut. Barnes viii, Wks. 75B/1 He would ■ 

. . Ctiiise them to be deprehemkd and taken, a xsya Knox 
Hist. Kef. W*ks. 1846 1 . 6 About the year of God 1431, wa-^ 
deprelieiidcd in the Universitie of Sane tandrosc, one named 
Pntill Craw, a Boluunc . . accuscfl of hcrcsyc. a 1639 Sf(»T- 
TiswooD ///a/. C’//. .SVtf/. \i. (16771 390 W'ith him were dc 
prcihcnded divers missive Letters . . siuiied by the Earl. 1637 
5 . PuRCMAS Pol. Plying Jus. 1. v. 11 J.east they slu»uld be 
deprehended for theeve-.. 1834 WiHic, MoraCanipbdlC-^^ 
Two wives at once to deiueheiid him. 

2. 'I'o. catch or detect (a person) in the com- 
mission of some evil or secret dcetl ; to lake by 
surprise. 

1529 More Com/, agst, Trih. i. Wks. 1148/1 lAcbanl 
iiiyglite wcl sec that he was deprehended and taken agayiisL 
hys wyl. 1543 Gkai ion Cnntn. Harding 583 Vf he were 
deprehended in lyke cryiiic. 1574 Will nai- r 
ii. Wks. iRsT L 272 Touching the wonuin deprelieiidcd in 
adultery. i6aa IIonnk Serni. i. 6 When Moses came down 
from t'tiid, and <leprehciidcd the pctiplc iii^that Idolatry to 
the CaUe. 1677 Cary Chronol. 11. 11. iti. Hi. 228 Being de- 
preheiided a Ctmfedcralc with .S6, King of Aigypt . . this 
stirred up the King of Assyria .’igainst him. 
b. To convict or prove guilty {n/). 

1398 liRiiNKVVKY Tacitus' Ann. in. xi. (1622)80 Noting llu: 
countenance, and the foare of encrie one of such, which 
should be deprehended of this .shameful] lauishing. 

8. 'I'o detect or discover (anything concealed or 
liable to escape notice). 

xSa3 in Burnet ///.t/. Ref. II. fos 'I'hc more the said Itrcvc: 
comet h unto light . . the more falsities may be denrehended 
therein. x6o7'i'oi‘.sKi.i. four./. Beasts{xCii^ 130 The fraud. . 
is easily deprehended, for both the odour and the colour aro 
diflerent from the true amlKir. x8a6 Bacon Syhfn |l 08 The 
Moiion.s of the Minute Parts of Bodies . . are Invisihle, and 
inenrre not to the Eye; but yet they are to be deprehended 
liy Exiierioncc. a 1M3 W^iin iicoi b Serm. (i6i>8> jx If ir (our 
Religion j h.vd In-eii a ClH-al and an imposture it would have 
been deprehended in length of 'I'ime. 

b. \i\\\\suhord.cl. 

1531 Ei-Yot I. xiv, In the bokrs of 'I’nlli, men may 
deprehciule, tli.it in hym lacked iial the knowU-ge of 
geoinetiyc, 11c ninsike, nc graiiiiiier. 1663 Blair Autvbiog. 
vii, (ir 48) 89 W’c deprehended it to be a mere delusion. 1675 
R. Vait.han Coinage 3oE.'isily deproliend if ther e l)c iiiixtiiie 
of .'illay .iinuiigsl it. 

Hence +Dcprohe*iidod ///. a., c.iught in the .'ict, 

i6« Jkh. 'I'.wujk Unttm Necess, ix. § 1 (K.) Of the thief 
on llie cross and the deprehended udultress. 1660 — Duct. 
Dubit. HI. i. rule 1 9 

t Deprehe’iidible, Oh. [f. i .. di prehem 

dfre f- r.Lr.] C'.npablf of being ricteclctl; 

1660 H. Mokk Myst. Godiinrsswi. ii. 288 The foolery of it 
[is] still iiiore paliudily deprchcndible. 

t Deprelie’nsible, Obs. [f. L. dcprchem-, 
]ipl. stem of deprehend-Pre + -blk.] ■= prec. 

1653 M"RN Antid. Ath. iii. iii. (i7i2> 94 Hi.s presence 
was palpably deprelieiisible by many frcsiks and pranks 
that he played. 1660 N. Ingflo Hentivolio 4 Ihania 11. 
(1O82) 61 Operations which are Regiihu' and dcprchcnsibic 
by Reason. 

Hence f Dapxobe'nslblaneaa ; t Deprtht n- 
slbly adv. 

X664 H. Mohk Myst, hii(f.\, 11. viii. p 13 Which if they doe 
very grtis-sely and aeprehensihly here.^ 1717 B.mlky vol. 11 , 
Deprcltcnsiblencss, capablcnc.ss of being caught or under- 
stood. 


t DopVO*l&iibl6f Obs. p. L. depreud-bref 
deprem- shortened form of deprehendPrt^ etc,] « 
Depueheksible ; capable of wing detected. 

164B Sir W. Pkity Acnfiee to Harilib 15 Such fqHalitie>l 
as are not discernible by sense, or deprensible by Ccriaiiic 
Experiments. 

t Deprd'nsioiii Ok. [cf. prec.] a- DKi’BeiiEN- 

SION. 

1854 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. vL-vii. 2x4 Shame and 
deprGnsiun U n better friend. 

Depross (il/pre s'i, V. Also 4 depro8(e,. da- 
preoe, 5-7 depresse, (6 dyprease). [a. OF. 
dtpresser (Gotlcf.), ad. L. type '^dtpressdre (It. de- 
pressure), freq. of deprimih'c to press down. 
(Cf . pressdre freq. of premhe in T.. use.) In Erg. 
taken ns the icjtr. of L. dcprimfrc, ppl. stem 
dtpress-f\ 

tl. tram. To pul down, by force, or crush in 
a contest or stnigglc; to overcome, subjugate, 
vanouish. Obs. 

riteg A’. E. Allil. P. A. 777 And |'Ou con allc derc 
out-dryf, i ‘ ~ ‘ 

L A*.. 


\ And fro hat iiiaryag al o]»er deprvs. 
li.'iii kc ajicl ai ' ' ‘ * 


.... . i34o6\«tL 

4 Gr. Kut. 6 Kiiiii.'iii kc apcl and bin highe kinde, put sikmi 
de.preccd pmniiicrs. I43a’‘^ tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 143 'l‘he 
dogges. .be so grevte and feerse that thei depre.sse bullcA 
and tieiesclic lyoiies. 1589 Frith Pistle to Chr. Rdr. (iSap) 
464 Her seed shall depress also break thy head. xByx 
iVl]LTON.SVi///rf’« 1698 So virtue. . Dcprcioied and ovei thrown, 
as seem’d . . Revives, reflonrishes. 167$ Ir. Maihiavetlls 
Prince iii. (Ktidg. 18831 20 'J'he k ingdom of the Macedonians 
was depress'd and Antiochus driven out. 

tb. To press hard ; to ply closely with ques- 
tions, cntre.itics, etc. Obs. rare. 

^1340 6o7<». St Gr. A'nl. 1770 pat prince f ^iirincessl of 
pits depresed hyni so k^^l*® • • I'y”' biJiouvd 0|»t:r 

luch )>er liir luf, okcr to-day refuse. 

2 . To press down (in space'. (Jften more widely ; 
To force, bring, move, or put into a lower position 
by nny phy.sicnl action ; to lower. 

15*6 /'/V'*. Pcr/l (W. dc W. 1531) 1 J4h, As the bclowcs, 
the tiiDrc they licprussc the fl.inie, the more the fyre eii- 
cicascth. 1846 .Sir ']'. Brownk }*send. Ep. 11. ii, 61 Needles 
which stood before . . parallel unto the Horuoii, lieing 
vigorously excited, indiiicnnd bend dowiieu aid, depressing 
the North v.Ktrcaiiic below the Horixini. 1865 Hooke 
Microgr. 17 The globular figure., will be dcprvst into the 
KIliptico-sphcrical. 1691 in Cnpt, Smith’s Seaman's Gf am. 
II. hi. 92 A Gunner's Qnadr.'int to level, elevate, or dcprcs.H 
his Giin. xysx Cham in ks C>/., Depresshn 0/ the Poh , 
.So many degrees ns )ini . . travel from the pole towards the 
cipiator; so many you me said to depress the )K> 1 e, bi'COU.s(i 
it hecornes . . so much lower or nearer the hoH/on. 1774 J. 
Bkv.ant My t hoi. 1 . 321 'I'he Palm was supposed to ri.se under 
a weight ; and to thrive in proportion to its bving depicKsed. 
x8aa I.M1.S0N .St , 4 .>\rt I. 184 Alternately raising and de- 
pressing the phtun. 1853 Bain Senses 4- Ini. 11. ii. | 13 
J'he. sensation of a weijdit depressing the hand. t88o 
Glinvhmi P'ishes 41 The .spines can be erected or depressed 
at the will of the flsh. 

3 . 'I'o lower ill station, fortune, or inlhtciicc ; 
to put down, bring low, humble. Now rare. 

x|^ J’ilgr. Per/, (W. de 'VV. 1531) 15 b, Now they lyfle up 
man to hununrs & digiiitees, Jk anuue they deprcKse nym ns 
lowc ill mysciy. x6^ Milton Tenure A ings Wks. 1738 1 . 
V21 By depressing .. their King far below the rank of a 
Subject to the condition of a Captive. 1701 Swii T Contests 
Nobles i\ Com. . ii, M ariu.s . , ii.scd all endeavour h H -r deprc.ssing 
the nobles, and raising the people. 1777 Koiii.rtson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) Ilj vii. 280 A people depres-sed into the lowest 
stale of subjection. 1857 Bi.t ki.k Civitia. I. vii. 457 Each 
of these Viast measures has deprcs.ssed a powerful party. 

tb. To keel) down, repn;88, rcstinin from ac- 
tivity; to [lilt down, suppress ; to opjucss. Obs. 

AXsiSa ill G. Cavendish frolsey (18181 1 . 543, ( rcquc.st his 
grace . . that he hauc a vigilant eye to di.jne.ss this newe sot tc 
of [.iitlieniiis, tlialit doe not encrcase. 1605 Vkksikgan Det. 
Intel/, yi. ( iGviB) i8» 'I'he. Conqueror . . had no reason by still 
the Engli-h to prouoke them to hreake all 


liouiuls of obedience. 1817 Fi.kichkk Valent inian 1. iii, 
Prav-. Depress your spirit. 1679 Pknn Addr. Vrot, 1, 52 
Tbertfore depress Virc and cherish Virtue. 1773 J. Ross 
P'ratricide iv. ^41 iM.S.) He. .stands. .Depressing the kieii 
.slrn^clingji ofJua bteasi. x86x O'L’uhky Led. MS, Materials 
363 J'he desreiidants of tliu earlier culoiiLsls, depiewied and 
enslaved by their compicrois. 

1 4 . To bring down in estimation or credit ; to 
dejireciate, di.sparagc. Obs. 

x^ Crovvi.kv P'pigr. 898 But other meiiii iloynges they 
w^dl ciier dypre.Tsc, For other can do nought that may theyr 
inyude plea.se. xSM Hooker Etc/. Pol. iv. vii. 9 i They 
which disgrace or dcpres.se the credit of others. x6S9 Br. 
Walton Consul. Considered \\. xv, lie .. seeks to depresse 
the worth of the book. 1699 Bi;Nii.ky P/tal. 423 Raise or 
depress I he Character of a Man of Letters. 1701 M ai:k ini o»H 
Vutd. GatlkiS 310 The frantic loy.aUy which depressed 
JkTradise Lost. 

tb. To lower in dignity, make undignified ; to 
debase. Obs. 


t Ddproho'nsioxi* Ohs. deprehension- 

cm, n. of action from diprelundfre to Depueheni).] 
'I'he action of catching or taking in the act ; de- 
tection I arrest. 

1517 Knight in J. .S. Brewer Reign Hen. VtU, xxviii. 
(1884) If. 199 That it be not in any wixe known that the 
said . . depreiiension should come by the King. x6xs-5 Br. 
Ham. Contempt., N, T. iv. xv, 'i'o lie taken in the very act 
w'KS no part of her .sin , . yet her deprehension is m.Tde an 
aggravation her shame. 1630 Sanokrkon Senn, II. 269 
'liic ne.xt step is for depi-chciisioii, or conviction. X&49 Jkr. 
Tavlob Gt. Exemp. xvi. p 9 We must conceal our nctioi.is 
from the surprises and deprehensions of Saspition" 


1654 G AVION Picas. Notes 1. vi, 21 If such abiliiiendeprestte 
not ihemscive.s by meanu subject.s, but keep up the gravity of 
their stiles. 17x1 Addison .Sped. Nil 29 f 6, I prefer a noble 
Sentiment that is dcprc.s.s^l with homely l.Anguag^ infinitely 
before a vulgar one that is blown up with all the Sound and 
Energy of Expression. 

5 . To lower or bring down in force, vigour, 
activity, intensity, or amount ; to render weaker or 
less ; to render dull dr languid. 

Now usually in relation to trade, etc., in which use it is 
often associated with sense fi. 

1847 May Hist, Pari, 1. ix. tto Which must needs 
deprc.s5e the strength of England, .md keepe it from 



DaPBBBSOA. 


DBFBBfiS. 

SO much crcatiiesiie. 1710 Stkk^k yVrI/if/’No. 841 f I Wiou 
. . ratses d)c Imaginaiion, and depresses Judgment. i8m 
Med. yrul. VI 11 . 78 That accumulation of fweces, which 
lends to depress and greatly impede the functions. 1831 
ItRKivsTKK O/ftks xxviii. 333 It depresses the tints In 
the ( wo (juadrants which the axis of the plate crosses. 1878 
Ikvonh yv/w. /W. HiOH. xsa When the trade is depressed, 
and when wages «'ind interest are low. 

b. To lower in pitch, lo flatten (the voice, or a 
musical note). 

1530 Palsgr. 48 Whan the rednr hath lyft upliis voyce at 
the Houndyng of the said vowel, .he shal, whan he commeth 
to the last sili.^ble, depres&c his voyce a^ayne. 1814 Scott 
L et. xi, tie commenced his talc, .in a distinct 
. . tone of voice, which he raised and depressed with con* 
suUirablc skill. 1878 W. H. Stowk .yd. fias/s Afiw'c v. 53 
if then we make each of the four ilAhs one-fourth of a comma 
Hat, the resulting third is depressed a whole comma. 

0 . To bring into low .spirits, cast down mentally, 
dispirit, deject, sadden. ('The chief current use.) 

x6ai JluRTON Mel. 11. iii. in. (1676^ aog/t Hope 

reFresheth ns much as misery depresseth. cx6^ Lockk 
Cond. Undent. § 30 Others . . depress their own minds, 
despond at the first aifficulty. xyia Ai>djson Sfh:et. No. 340 
P5 The Gloom which is apt to depress llic Mind and damp 
our Spirits x8o6 J. Forhesi Lett. fr. Frame 11 . 321 Vie 
came . .amidst rain and wind, and depressed by iti-foreiiodings. 
•?« Dickkns N'ick. Niek. xi, * 1 nis house depresses and 
ciiills one ', said Kale. 

1 7 . To reduce to a lower degree or power. 
1673 Wai.mr in Rigaud Cerr. Sci. Men (1841) 11 . 561 'I’lie 
method of depressing biquadratic equations to quadratic. 
1674 J RAKE A rith. ( 1096) 372 The Quotients l^cii^ depressed j 
by Keiluction in Species, m.iy be brought to. .g|f+ t8x6 
tr. Lacrfiix'i Diff, tfr Ini. Catcnlm 103 This formula furnishes ! 
tlie means of depressing to unity the index of the denom- ‘ 
inator. 

t DdpWflB, ///. Oh. rare. 
fM,pa. pple. : seeprec.] =DKruK8aEn. 

• 1; xm ll AMMOsn tl'ks 1 . 2159 (R-) " d*® depress or 

hollow, Tis lawful lo wear, imt not to seal with it. 

Depressant (d/pre-sant^, a. and s/\ Med. [f. 

DrentBSfl v . : ssec -.\bT *.] 

A. adj. Having the tjuality of lowering the 
activity of the vital functions ; sedative. 

Sxihenxuw 13 Aug. 217/1 The depressant .ind narcotic 
.Tcfioii. 189* N. Moore in l^kt. Nat. Fiog. XXIX. 221/1 
The depressant treatrnent of fever. . 

B. sh. A medicine or agent having this quality j 
a scilative. 

1878 Gross />iV. lUadder^fei llic heart's action is reduced 
with aconite and other depressants. 2890 Siautfani 19 Nov. 
.Vlft Malaria and heat are remarkable depressants. 
DspreSSSd (Hyprest, /oel. dfprc-scd), ///. a, 
AI.SO 7- 9 dopreat. [f. l)KrRE.sH v. + -Jii) L] 

1 . Pressed down j put or kept down by pressure 
or force. 

1609 Daniel Cer\ lUars v. i, Close smothered lay the lowe 
depressed fire. X7J74 Golosm. Nat. /list. (1776) 1. 191 The 
dee|K:r any body sinks, the greater will be tnc resistance of 
the depressed fluid beneath. 

b. //er. •^DebIUMSKP. (In motl. Diets.) 

2 . Lowered, sunken, or low in position; lower 
than the general surface ; 0|>p. to elevated. 

1658 Wti.ijit'oru Natures .Secrets 71 High exalted phaces, 
and low depressed dajes. iSaj Craiid 'JWltHol, Dict.^ De- 
pressed CuUf any uiecc of ordnance having its mouth 
depressed below ine norixontal line. 1869 Viiillii's l 
iL 13 In the centre of the old depressed crateral plain. 

3 . Having a flattened or hollowed form, such ns 
would be prcKluccd by rlowiiwanl pressure ; spec. 
said of convex things which are flattened vertU 
cally (opposed to Compiiehskd) ; e. g, a depressed 
area. 

*733 Chamber* Cyd. .Supp. s^s. Lea/, Depressed Lea f, 
one which has the mark of an ininression on one side, xm 
Stark Klem, Nat. Nlst. I. 266 Cheiidones. Rill very short, 
much depressed. xft45 Lindley .Seh. Vat. v. (i 858) 56 I^egnmcs 
snail -sliuped, d»rcssrd-cy1indrical. 1874 Li iikock Orig. 

Met. Ins. i. 17 The larva of Coccinella . . is somewhat de- 
pressed. 

4 . Jig. l-roweied in force, amount, or degree. 

283a Dk i.a Recke Cctd, .Man. 7 .Alternately . , under the 

influence of a raised and a depressed (emperatiirc. 
t b. .dstrol, Oppo.sed to e.xaltcd. Obs. 
f 1430 Lvuo. TIulm I. (1561) Venu.s directe, and contrari- 
oils and depressed in Merennous hous. 

1 0. I^w in moral quality, debased. Ohs. 

I&I7 Jkr. Tavlor Lib. Frtph. xx. F7 These Propositions 
Ic. g. ' the i^ope may Dispense with all oaths 'J arc so deprest. 
x68x Royi.b Style of Script. (16751 182 Thai doth much more 
a^ue a depressed soul than an elevated fancy. I 

6. Brought low, oppressed, dejected, downcast, j 
etc. ; tsp. in low spirits. 

i8ax hvKTnuAnat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. ii, A good Orator alone. . 
can comfort such as arc afllictt^, erect such as are depressed. 
e X790 Wii.i/x;k Fov. ad America . . stands ready to receive 
the persecuted and depressed of every cnuiUry. X79e Cow- 
i»ER Let. to Bagot 8 Nov., My spirits have been more ' 
depressed than is common, even with me. x8x8 Miss Fer- 
RiBK Marriage xxi. Mrs. [iCnnox. .seemed more than iisnnily 
depressed. 1845 S. Alhtin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 199 Vhe 
fall of the Council of Regency, and the depressed stale of 
the nobility in genend. 187* Gkij. Ki.iot Middlem. Ixxxi, 

1 Ibougbt be looked Kather battered and depressed. 

Depresiedly (d/))rc*stli, -prc'sudli), adu. [f. 
prcc. + -LY 2.] In a depressed manner. 
xBoa StnvKRiiv in Pros. Berta. Nat. Club II. No. x. 33 
Sheii clypeiform or dcpressedly conical. x88o F. H. Dur- 
NR1T Louisiana 9 ‘Yes’, the girl replied depres-sedly. 
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DtpVMtible (diJpre'ftIbT), a. [f. L. diprtM-i 
ppl. stem of depritHire (sec DsPBlsa v.) + -»LB.J 
Capable of Ixting depressed {lit. and figl). 

x86o O. W. Holmks Poet Breadif-t, y. x*x She m bne of 
those young j^rsons . . who are impressible and of necessity 
doprcfsible vmen their nervous systems are overtasked. x88i 
OirNTHKR in EnrycL XII. 654/2 They (the iiinged teeth 

of fishes] are, however, depressible in one direction only. 

Deprassintf (d/'pre'si^), vbl. sb. [f. DJSPBB88 
v:+ -ikoL] Toe action of the verb Defrkss; 
depression. 

I 1841 Wilkins Math. Magiek 1. iv. (1648) 25 In the depress- 
I ing, or elevating*'. . of any weight. l6te Bovle New Exp, 

\ JViys. Meek. tx. 69 Upon trie quick depressing of tno 
I Sucker. 

I Depre*SBing,///. /I. [-IN0 2 ] lliat depresses 
I (see the verb) ; usually in fijg. senses, esp. 6 ; caus- 
! ing depression or lowness of spirits. 

1 xySp W. Ruciian Dom. Med. (1790) 467 Excessive fear, 
grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depressing 
passions. x8X4 Stx)TT fFar>. viii, The whole scene was ■ 
tiepressing. ^ x88a Narcs Senmyis/iip (eel. 6) 205 A lower 
studding.sail. .is n depressing sail. 

Hence Dtprt'nningly adv* 

X847 in Craig. t86a F.. A. Pamkes Prod. IJypieue (ed. 3) 
369 'the lowering of the external temperature, .ads very 
dcprcsaingly ou the very young and old. 1^3 Nat. Obsenvr 
23 Dec. 137/2 An effect of profound isolation, .dcprcssingly 
real, suddenly encompassed me. 

Depression (<)/{>rc‘J.)n). [ad. 1.. dtpresswn-em, 
n. of action f. diprimhe to press down, depress : 
uerh. immed. a. F. dtpression (14th c. in Hatzf.'i.] 
The action of deprcs.sing, or condition of ticing 
depressed; a depressed formation; tliat which is 
depressed : in various senses. (Opp. to elmtfion.) 

1 . lil. The action of pressing down, or fact of 
being pre.sscd down ; usually more widely : The 
action of lowering, or process of sinking; the con- 
dition of Ijeing lowered in position. 

1636 B{.ount Ultfssogr., / a pressing or weighing 

down. 1697 Potter eUitiq. Greece \\\. i.v. (1715) 78 Flags, 
the Elevation whereof was a Signal to joyn Rattle, the 
Depression to desist. 1803 MeJ. fittl. X. 245 With fr.'idure, 
fissure, or depression of a portion of bone, x8S3 Lvell 
Rkut. Ceot. vi, ted. 5) 7/ Movements of upheaval or de- 

f irossion. x88a Vines . WAs’ Bot. 825 The curve of growth 
bllows all the elevations and d<.pres.sions of the curve of 
temperature. 

2 . Spec. a. Asiron.y etc. (<i) The angular distance 
of a star, llie pole, etc., below the Jiorizon ( opp. lo 
altitude ) ; the angular distance of the visible hori- 
zon below the true horizontal plane, the Dir of the 
horizon ; in Surveying, etc., the angular distance 
of an object l)clow the horizontal plane througli the 
point of observation (opp. to elevation), {b) The 
lowe.st altitude of a circumpolar star (or of the sun 
seen from within the pobir circle;, when it is on 
the meridian beneath the pole (o])p. to culmina- 
iion\ (f) The apparent sinking of the celestial 
pole towards the horizon as the observer travels 
towards the equator. 

e. 1391 Chaucer Asivol. it. { 1 25 And than is the depressioiin 
of the pol ant.artik, that is lo seyn, than is the pol aiitnrtik 
by-iiethe the Orisontc the wime quantile of space. 1594 
Bi.undevil Kxerc. 111. i. xxxiii.(cd. 7)346 Tlift depression or 
lowest Meridian Altitude of the starres. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Ixarn. 1. vi. § 10 (1873) 48 He t.akcs knowledge of the de- 
pression of the .soutliern jpolc. 1667 Phil. 'Frans . 11 . 438 
The degree of its (the Needle's] depression under the Horizon. 
* 7 * 7 “ 5 * CiiAsniKRs Cyd., Depression of the pole . . Depression 
of the visible horiztm. x8^ Kane Aixt. fLxpl. I. viii. 70 
The sun’s lower culmination, if such n term c.an be applied 
to his miilnight depression. 

b. Gunnery. The lowering of the muzzle of a 
gun below the horizontal line. 

X833 Stocuukler Milit. EncycL Depression, the pointing 
of any piece of ordnance, so that its shot may be projected 
under tnc )K)int-blnnk line. 

c. Surg. The ojicratiou of couching for cataract. 
1831- 60 Mayne Plxpos, Lex., Depression . .n. term for one 
of fhe operations for cataract. 

3 . concr. A depressed or sunken formation on n 
surface ; a hollow, a low place or part. 

x66$ Phil. 'Frans. I. 42 Of the Nature of the Ground, .and 
of the several risings aiid depressions thereof. X769 W. 
Buchan Dorn. Med. (17901 591 A dislocation of the humerus 
may lie known by a depression or cavity on the lop of the 
shoulder. 1633 Lvkli. Flem, Ceol. xxix. led. 5) 520 The 
Curral is.. one of three great valleys, .a segond deprc.s.sioii 
called the .Serra d* .Agoa lieing almost as deep. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Barfs Phaner. 53 The leaves of the above 
Crassulaceo: have round .spits or depi'cs.sions easily seen 
with the naked eye. 1885 Mnnch. E.xatu. £3 June 5/3 The 
deuressions, which are of course warmer, .than the plateaus. 

4 . fig. T’hc action of putting down or bringing 
low, or the fact or condition of Ijting brought low 
(in station, fortunes, etc.). Now rare^ 

^ * 538 . Frith IFks, 5 (R.) Aduersltie, tribulation, worldly 
dcprc.ssion. X63X Massinger Emp. of East Ded., When 
the inifiuity of those times lal>oiircU the depression of .ap- 
proved go^nesA, X74X Miudi.eton Cicefv 1. v. 368 The 
depression of the family, and the ruin of their fortunes. x87a 
Yeats Grosvth Conun. 136 The depression of the barons, 
during the Wars of the Roses. 
tB. Suppression. Obs. 

xM Hohuks Six Lessmsyiks. 1845 VII. 278 You . .profess 
mathematics, and tlicoli^y, and practise the depiCMton of 
the truth in both. 


f tb. Disparaj^ment, dq)reciation. O/v. 
i6i8 Fklthm* Kesthes 11. Uxiu, 'i'hus depressing others, 
it [pride] seekatb lo raise it selfe, and by this depi’cssion 
angers them. 1650 Bi*. Walton Consid. Considered 266 
Things which teixf to the depression of the esteem of the 
Hebrew Text 

6. A lowering in quality, vigour, or amount; the 
state of being mwered or reduced in force, activity, 
intensity, etc. ; in mod. use esp. of trade. 

ITU Vansittart R^. Pence w The depre.s.sion of- the 
publie fund.s. .began long before the war. s8a6 Ann. Reg. 
X A continuance of that depression in manufacture* and 
commerce. 1837 Wiititock Bfc. Trades (1842) 392 The 
consequence ha* been a general depression in price for all 
but the best work. 1845 .StoddaRt in Eueyd. Melrop. I. 
64/1 There is not in actions, as there is in qualities, a simide 
scale of elevation and depressiou. x886 i^iitle). Third Report 
of the Royal Commission appi^intcd to inquire into the De- 
pression of 'TrcTde and Industry. 

b. Lowering in pilch, flattening (of the voice, 
or a murical note). 

xSm Stoddart in Encyel. Metrop, I. 176/r A slight degree 
of elevation or depression, of length or shortness, of weak- 
ness or force, serves to mark a very sensible diflereiicc in the 
emotion meant to Iw expressed. x^8 W. H. Stone Set. 
Basis Music v. 66 The present music should^ be carefully 
gone over, .and the modified notes marked, .with a mark of 
elevation or depression, according to their specific key 
relationship. 

O. A lowering of the column of mercury in the 
barometer or of the atmospheric jiressurc which is 
thereby measured; spec, in Metcorol. a centre of 
minimum pressure, or the system of winds around 
it («Cyclonr i c). 

x88x R. H. Scott in Gd. Worth July 45.4 Baroinetric.Tl 
depressions or cyclones. Mod. t Feather Report, A deep de- 
pression is forming over our westiTii roasts. The depression 
of yesterday has passed over England to the German C )ccan. 

i Path. Ixiwering of the vital functions or 
jiowcrs ; a state of rcductid vitality. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. ti6 Great depression, .has withmil 
doubt lately shewn itself ilia very rcmarlcahlc iminner in the 
itifluen/a. .*a 43 Lever f. Hhtfon ii, T aroused myself from 
the depression of nearly thirty hours' sc.i-KirkMess. 1875 
B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 38 The inflannnatoi y nature of 
the local afl'cetion was much more severe, and the coiislilu- 
tionul depression . . mure marked. 

0 . The condition of being depressed in si)irits ; 
dejection. 

x66^ Baker's Citron, an. 1660 (R.) T.ambcrl, in great de- 
re.ssion of spirit, twice pray’d him lo let him escape. 1753 
OHNSON Rambler No. 204 f 7 He observed their depression 
and was oflfended. 1837 Mr*. Caklvlk Lett. II. 326 Such 
horrible depression of spirits. 1876 (! 1 eo. Kliot Dan. Dcr, 
Ixix, He found her in .a state of deep dcprcs.siun, over- 
mastered by those distasteful niiscrahle memories. 

1 7 . Alg. Reduction lo a lower degree or power. 
i7»7-5i Chambeus C>c/., Depression of equations, 18*3 
CHAnii 'Fedinol. Did.^ Depressiott of an Equation (A Iff b.), 
the reducing an equation to lower degrees, as .t biquadratic 
to u cubic equation, or a cubic to a quadratic. 

t Depre*8sity, Obs. rare-">. 

1717 Bailev vol. II, Defressity, a lowness. 
Depressive (d/'presiv), a. [f. L. dliprcss-^ ppl. 
stem of deprimert to press down, I Jktuksb f -IVK.] 

1 . Tending to press or force down, rare, 

i6ao Vknnek Via Recta vii. iia By re.-ison of their coin- 
pressiue and depressiuc force, they protrude and driiic downe 
the meats from the stomacke. 

2 . fig. Tending to produce depression, esp. of the 
spirits ; of depressing nature. 

17S7 Thomson Britannia 274 Even where the keen de- 
pressive North descends, xyw Misc. in Ann. Reg. 157 
A compliance, .would lead her friends into some depressive 
seiisatioiis. ‘»»«47 Mrs. Shekwooi} Lady of Manor V. 
xxix. 114 In regions so depressive both to the bndily and 
intellectual powers. x86a Corsih. Mag. VI. 607 It is a kind 
of .stimulation, .which is not followed by any unhealthy de- 
pressive reaction. 

Hence Dtpre stlvtlsr mA/., Depre'siiveneM. 
a 1670 Hackkt Cent. Serm. <1675)424 If 1 had a thousand 
tongues and inventions, I should speak faintly and depres- 
sivciy of that supernal Palace. 183* Carlyle /Txr. (187. 
IV. 1X7 lll-health, and its concomitant depressiveness. 

Depressor (d/'pre-snj). Also 7 -er, -our. [«t. 
I., duressor, agent-n. from deprimfre, dipress- to 
jircss down, DmiEss.. In OF. d^presscuri] 

1 . One who or that which depresses (in various 
senses : see the verb). 

x8zx CoTGR., Abbaisseur, an abAser..dcpresser, humbler. 
x6ai Bp. Mountagu Diatrihx t is That, .would liaiie rained 
it selfe against all depressors and detractors, a i6m WorroN 
in Gutch CoU. Cur. 1 , 2x0 Those that rayse stand ever in. . 
hazard to be thought . . tne fittest depressour*. x868 Bain, 
I'he cau.ses of pain and the depressors of vitality. 

2 . Anat. and Phys. a. A muscle which depresses 
or pulls down the part to which it is attached ; 
also aitrib. as depressor muscle, b. Depressor 
uetve ; a branch of the vagus, the stimulation of 
which lowers the pressure of the blood. 

x6is Crooke Body of Man 741 Eucry leuator or lifling 
muitcTe hath a depreiwor or sinking muscle. lyajB Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. »i. 148 The Depressor* of the lower Jaw. 
2871 Huxley Phys. ix, *34 '(’he lower [cyc-j lid has no 
Hpecial depressor. 1875 H, C. Wood Therap. (1870) 139 The 
and depressor nerves did not appe.’tr to be affected. 

8. Surg. An instrument for pressing down some 
part or organ. 

«•?« Knight PA 7 . Meek., DcPressoriSnrgery), an instru- 
ment like a curved spatula, used for reducing or pushing 
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into place an obtrading part. Sucli are uaed in ouerations 
on the akull . . and in couching a cataract. 1883 Soc. 

ToHgm de/rrssor, a flattened metallic plate for de- 
piesung the tongue, in order to »ee the throat. 

tBenressiira (d/pre^piU). 0/fs. [f. L. ppl. 

stem duress- + -tjkk : cf. L. pressura pressure, f. 
premht^ press^^ 

X. The action of pressing down ; ••‘^Dkpuession i. 
1699 E. Tyson in PhiL Tram, XXI. 433 'J'hat this dc< 
pressure happened whilst the Hones were Cartihiginous. 

2. concr, A depressed or sunken part of a surface ; 

-= Depression 3. 

idai G. Sandvs Ovid*$ Met, xiii. (i6a6) 378 The purple 
blood from tliat depressure fled. 1675 Evulvn Terra (1776) 
38 To fill up the hollows and Depressures of the ground. 
1677 Plot VJffitrdsh. 106 Those uniform eiuinencies and de< 
pressures, those waved and transverse Unealions. 

3» fig* The action of putting down, brmging low, 
or humbling ; debascmcul ; ^^DeI'kesskjx 4, 5. 

1658 J HANKS JUixt. Schol. Dh, 60 E.vthly mindedness, 
though it doth no* quite degrade the soule of its immortality 
yet it is a great depressure and emhasement thereof. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat (1852) II. 137 To give them an eminence 
. .above others, which is as well answered by the depressure 
of everything else above them, as liy their own advance- 
ment. 

Bepretor {BniUhtg } : sec Depotkii. 
Bopretiate, obs. form of I)F.rKuciATK. 
tBawe •va» V. Obs, [a. OK. des'^ dcprcnve, 
stressed stem-form of desprover to disprove ; cf. 
Dbprove.] By-form of Dihpiiove. . 

CI4IJO Lonklich (rnit/ xlv. 736 What they Cowilcii scyn 
to Cristen lawc, Owtlier it depreven In Ony .Snwe. 1465 
Marc. Paston in /.r//. No. 506 II. 196 Ye have up an cn- 
quest to depreve thcr wytnossc. 

Boprevo, obs. form of Dki-uivk. 

+ Be'priment, (j/*.) Obs. ran\ [ad. L. tL’- 
priment-em^ pr. pple. of iitpyimlre to press down, 
Depress, f. Dji- I. 1 ^irnierc to press.] Depress- 
ing ; |)res.sing or forcing down. 

1713 Dkrham Phys, iticoi. iv. ii. 99 The Attolicnt ainl Dc- 
priment Muscles. 17*1 KAicr y, Ih'primnti [in Anatotuy\ is 
one of the straight Muscles wliicfi moves (lie Hall of the 
Eye. ^ • 

b. as sb. Something that dcjircsscs or lowers. 

A 1624 Hr. M. Smith Serm. Job xxix. 14 Praises they 
csteemc fur buhliles, and apphanscs fur hahlc.s .. robes of 
scarlet or purjile for depriineiits and detriments. 

Beprionze: see De- II. i. 
tB6pri*se) 2^. obs. rare, [a. V.dtpriser inOV', 
ih'Spriseri f. dcs-^ L. dis> + /mv;* to PiiiZE. Cf. 
Di.siMii.SK.] /ra//f. To depreciate, undcrvaluo. 

fi5So l.YNDKS.AY .SVi/)‘#v ill Pliikcrton Sc. Poems Pefr. 
(1793) 11. 206 Now qiiliill the King inisknuwis the vcritie 
He scho rc.ssavit, then wc will be deprysit. 

tDapri'Sare. Obs, rare. [f. prcc. + -UliE.] 
l.owering in value or esteem, depreciation. 

1648 W. M orNTAOUK Da'oui Ess, vi. j| 2 (R.) A great ahate- 
luent mid deprisiirc of their souls in the account of God. 

Deprivabl6 (d^pr.5i*vab’l), a. [f. Deprive v. 

-ARLE.] Liable to Ijc deprived ; subject to de- 
privation. 

*S93 A«p. Hancroft _ /?////«{,»; Posit. 11. xii. 61 'I'licy (the 
Hishops] . . arc . . depriuablH. 1597 Hookkk Eccl. Pol, v. 
Ixxxi, H 10 'I’hc persons pi.it enjoy them, posscssc them 
wrongfully, and arc dcpriuablc at all howers. 1660 K. 
Shkkinoiiam Knifps Suprem. viii, (i6Rai 70 They may 
thercliy make him deprivablc at their pleasure. Moti. Ad- 
vaiilaqes of which he is not deprivabie. 

tBopriva’do. Ohs. rare* [f. DEriiiVEi'.,orL. 
deprwatus deprived, after nouns in -aho from .Sj).] 
One deprived (of oHice, commission, licence, etc.). 

1708 North Mem. Mustek 133, I . . being for many 
years an alien to the faculty, .and at present a deprivudo. 

])6l|riTal :d;‘proi*val). [f. Deprive v. ; see 
-AL 5!] The act of depriving ; Deprivation. 

161Z W. ScLATKR KcyUfyx^^fs Fur argues it not adeninll, or 
depri Vail, of grace ? a 16^ M kph Disc, i Cor. k. 5 Wks. (1672) 

1. 358 A wofull sign of. . Jeprival of Ktrrnal life. 1^5 Jowktt 
Plato ted. 3I V. ii8 Putiihliing the citizen who offends with 
tem}xirary depri val of his rights. ^ 1886 b. O. Pikk Vear-hks. 
13-T4 E.dnt. ///, Iiilrod. 66 The King. .h.ad thus the power of 
institution, .ami cuiisequeiuly tbe^wer of deiirival. 

t De'private, dr. Obs. rare. (ad. mcd.L. 
deprivdMts, pa. pple. of deprivare.^ Deprived. 

I860 Rollano Crt. Venus i. 253 In verteoics werk, .scho 
Ijeand depriuate. .quhill I may hruik my Hue, Hir from my 
hart 1 will near depriuc. 

Il0*privat9, V. rare. [f. mcd.L. deprivdi-y ppl. 
stem of deprJvdre ; see Dwphive,] I'o deprive. 

1830 Carlylr in Erasers Mag. V. 257 Never . . ha.s Man 
been.,deprivatcd of any faculty whatsoever that lie in any 
era was possessed of. 

Depri vation (deprivj>*j9u). [ad. med.L. de- 
pri^moH-em, n. of action from deprimre to Dk- 
rRIVE.1 

1. Tae action of depriving or fact of Ijeing 
deprived ; the taking away anything enjoyed ; 
dispossession, loss. 

il^^ Aet as//eH. V///,c. 13 In icop.ardie* of loss and 
depritiacion of nis crowne and dignitei; roial. a z6m Naun- 
toh Prajgm. Kegi. (Arb.) 15 All her deprivations either of life 
or liberty, being legall, and necessitated. 1731 Cmanollk 
Xt. thHborcNs Hist. Iv^uis, II. 3 Excommunication, Dc 
inivAtion of Ecclesi.’istical Burial. 179^ G. Adams Nat. (V 
Exp. Philos. 1 1, xvii. 250 lOf evilsl there is none more justly 
dreaded . . than a deprivation of sight. i8|0 DTskakli Chat. 1 
III. vi. 79 He accounted these uepriv.'Uions not among the 
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Ic.'ist of the many he now endured. 187$ Jowgtt Plato ^cd. ») 
III. 360 1'he I0.SS of a son or brother, or the deprivation of 
fortune. 

tb. Coast. //ww. Obs. 

1570-1 Alt of Assembly in Row Hist. Kirk (1843) « Also 
the .suspension and deprivation of them therefm. 1579 Tclke 
Heskius^ Pari. 317 She .. wa.s punished with depriualion 
from both kindes [in the .sacrament]. 1986 T. H. /.a 
Primaud. Er. Acad. i. (1589) ^54 Danger of deprivation 
from all authoritie hy them. 

2. spec. 'I'he action of depriving any one of an 
office, dignity, or f)enefice ; dispossession, deposi- 
tion ; esp. the depriving an ecclesiastic of a benefice 
or preferment ns an act of punishment or discipline. 

*M* Gbanmer Aus 7 o. to Cartl/uer SI The occasion of your 
worthy deprination and punishment. 1587 Fi.hmino Contn, 
111. 1357/3 Sufficient fori'e whereby the bull of 
hir m.'iicsties deprination might be publikelie executed. 1641 
I'eymcs de la Ley nob, Ihprivation is when an Ahlxjt. 
Hisliop, Parson, Vicar, Preliend, ^tc. is deprived or depaseii 
from his preferment for any matter in fact or in l«iw. 
a 1718 Hurnkt Onm 7'/w«?fi7a4) 1. 192 Sheldon, .seemed to 
apprehend that a very sinali numlier would fall under the 
deprivation, and that the gross of the party would cunfonii. 
1839 JJisi.Ettg. 11. 90 .\ sentence of deprivation 

. . was pronounced. 18^ Macaulay Hist. ling. IV. 49 
Several months had been allowed him [Sherlock] before he 
incurrcdMi.s|>cnsion, suvcml months more before he incurred 
deprivation. 

Beprivativo (dfpri-vativ\ a. [f. med.L. dc- 
prlvdD ppl. stem + -iye : sec next.] (If, pertain-* 
ing to, or characterized by deprivation. 

1737 IIaii.ky vol. II, Deprh’athr, of Deprivation. 1863 
Kcader 3 June 632/^ A man . . entirely lost Ids si^ht by the 
cxce.ssive u.se of tob;icco>. He was. .cured by adopting a mild 
antiphlogistic and dc)irivative treatment. 

Deprive (d/“prai-v), v. Also 4,-6 -pryve, 5 
-prove, -prlff. [.a. OK. depriver ((lorief.), af). 
late 1.. *d?prJvtlre (see depriviitio in Du t’angc), 
f. 1 )E- I. 3 + privdre to deprive.] 

I. 1. traits. To divcsl, strip, bereave, (li.s|)os-.css 
of (formerly \ front) a po5.session. 7o deprive i n 
person) of (,a thing) to lake it away from him. 

t XMo R. Hri:nnkC‘Az'/'«. 1 1810)355 Depriiieil Jn-.i our Kyng 
of allc he tenement of londes of (.iascoyn. a 1400 50 .^Uex* 
ander 1469 pus was laudes of ioy and iolitc tlcpi yned p'. r. 
dcprcuetl]. 1426 Ai.’Oki.ay Poems 24 'I’hcsc preictus of hci 
nrcvclache lhay deprevdn. c: 1430 Lyik;. liochas (ed. W.'iy- 
faiid)68b,1Ic w;is assented to di-prive Woilhy Anchu.s from 
his eslnle royal. 1548 Hall ( I. 17 Kyng R'>l>* rle . . 
firsle deprivi^l the F.ilc (Jeorge of ail his digniiecs and pos- 
sessions. 1386 H.^ Ln Primaud. Er. Aiad, I. 218 Henry 
the fift by force deprived^ his father from the empire. 163a 
SANnicRsoN Serm. 30 For his ohstinalc refusall of Con- 
formUic justly deprived from his Heiicticc ^ this J docessc. 
i66o Hoyi.k Nesv Exp. Phys. Mcch. (Amcl. 395, I linvo for 
diverse. Yf^ares been deprived of H is Company. 178a fwii- st* 
l.KY Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 83 Arius Wiis depriveil or his ollice, 
and excoinmtiiiicnted. 1793 Mk.h. K. J’AR'iON.s lEoman as 
she should be IV. 72 Your imclis .. Ijeiiig deprivetl from 
managing your business. 1875 Jowktt / 7rt//»(ed. 2) IV. 2D3 
'I'o deprive life of ideals is to thquivc it of all higher and 
comprehensive aims, 

t b. with two ohjccls, either of w hich might in the passive 
l)ecome the subject. ( Vv. Cf. .sense 5, in which the pcnsoiial 
object di.sappeai-s. 

c 1450 tr. Dc ImitatioHe iii. xlv, He if- ilcpryned very 
vertues. i539'rossTAi.i. .Serm. Palm .S uud. (1B23) 45, 1 wyl 
curse him and depriiie liym his kyngedorne. a 15611 in tJ. 
Cavcinlisli ll'olsey (1893I 340 All is depryved me. 1621 
liAPY M. Wroih Urania 352 Why was sweet and dainly 
IMulistclIa dcpriucd mini; eyes ? 1667 Mii.ion /'. ix. 857 
'I’hcc I have missed, .and Ihuught it long, »lcpriv’d Thy pre- 
sence. 180a Marian Mimiri; Lastelles II. 240 To deprive 
themselves the plejisun: of her company. 1814 Mrs. J.vn'i; 
West Alicia 111. 141 My child !..hvc.n in thy early infancy 
i Jepi ' 'cvl my care. 

2. 'I o divest of office ; to inflict deprivation iiijon ; 
esp, in reference to eccl(^j>iastical offietrs. 

<•13*5 E.E. A lift. P. H. 1738 De parted K by pryncipalld, 
depryued );ou worlds, py rcnqnc r;ifie is )»e fro. c xaoo 
Maunhev. (1.831;' i‘** OistantynobU! 

maketh the l^itriarks . . and dcpiyiietli bcni..w'han he 
fyndeth ony cause. 1513 Murk in Graftuii t V/»v;/, (15^8) 1 1. 
758 ICUwiu-d rtveiigyng his fathers death, deprived King 
Henry, and at i aynetl the Crowne. 1630 A*, ynhnsrm's h'ingd, 

•V Commw. 561 He [an uflu.ci j is M>iiietinic deprived, and 
sumctiiiie slr.tngleii. 1706 H kaknk t ollect. 1.5 Feb., 'I'lie Hp. 

. .depriv'd him for three jear.s. 18*7 H.\i.i.am Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. vii. 304 Archbishop Hancroll deprived a consider- 
able number of puriun clergymen. 

altsol. CIS35 Dr. I..avton xn Lett, om SuPPr. 

(Camden) jOa'c .shall not deprive or visite but uihju .sub- 
.stanciall growndc.s. 

3. To keep (a i^crson) out of if front) what he 
would otherwise have ; to tVAtAv from. 

cjyji CiiAUCKB Trovlus iv. 241 (2691 Why willow me fro 
loyc thus depryve ? c iSM Maklowk y 'awff.iii. In being 
depriv'd of Everlasting bliss. i6n Hnii.K Isa. xxxviii. 10, 

1 am dcpriiied of the residue of my ycere.H. 1651 Honhes 
(io7'f. 4- X. il 2 Subjects, .deprived from all pos.sibility to 
aetjuire . , by their industry, iicces-saries to sustain the Htrength 
of their lioilies and minds. 1663 GiiKniKR Counsel Hiva, 

A Monster, which deprived also n;c from .1 publick iniploy- 
ment, during the .space of seavcntcen years. 1771 yrmius 
Lett, l.viv. 327 'I'he moiJc of trial- .dcprivejf.] the sulijccl of all 
the licnefils of a trial by jury. 1^ I.OWELI. in Daily Nnrs 
1 t)ct. 3/7 I.S it prudent to deprive whole classes of it [llic 
linllotl any longer? 
t b. ahsol. Obs. r/iiY-h 

i6qs Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 4 Should I . . [asrmit The curio.siiy 
of Nations to depriuc me. 

1 0. Const, with two objects. Obs. 

1590 MABtowE 9 Ufi Pt. Teunimrl. s. iii, My soul doth 
weep to see Vour sweet desires depriv'il my Company. 1671 
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Milton P. K. hi. 33 Wherefore deprive All I'-arth her 
wonder .at thy acts? 1694 tr, Miltons Lett. State Hept. 
1657. That so signal a ])rowes8 and fortitude majr never.. lie 
deprived the fruit and due applause of all your pious under- 
takings. 

+ 4 . To remove {from) or cut off from access. Obs. 

1543 Hoordk Dyetary viii. (1870)349 Chanibreelbe whiche 
be depryued dene from the sonne and open ayre. 1994 
Carew Tasso (18811 43 Emails is a Citie, which small space 
Doth from royall Hieru-salem depriiie. 

+ b. To keep off, avert. Obs. rare ~ 
ztey Hakkw'ill Apol. (1630) t66 Ale was his ineatc, his 
drinke, his cloth, Ale did his death deprive ; And, could 
hee Ntill have drunke his alo, lie had becne still alive. 

IL t6. To take away (a possession) ; to carry 
off, remove. Obs. 

c 13*5 E. E, A tut. P. H. 1 85 For . . depryue dowric of wydoex, 
Man may mysse lie inytlH!!, ]>»( miu^ is to prayse. c 1430 
Lvix:, yVfWf (1840) 63 'J‘his blissid name . . That, first 

of allc, our thraldom can deprive, rigio Hakclav Afirr. 
Cd. i)/«««trT(i57o)Eiij b, He soileiily sLriketh with wonlc, 
or els knife, And . . dupriveth name or life. ^ 1593 SiiAlot. 
Liu recc 1186 (Globe) 'Tis honour to deprive dishuiiour'd life. 
k6os Stow A ntMles 1408 His head was seucred from hik liody 
by nie Axe .at three slroakes, but the first deadly, and aliso- 
lutely depriuing all sense and motion, i6a| Okkkkam, 
Depriuet^ to take away. 1694 tr. Studery's I aria Pol. 96 
All inheritance, which . .fortune or ill cveiitk have deprive 
from them. 

Doprivad (d/prai'vd), ppl* a. [f. Dkimiivk v* 
+ -Kii.] Dispossessed, ilivestiul ; bereft ; Bubjecletl 
to deprivation.; esp, dispossessed of a benefice. 

*SS* Hl’Loet, Depiiucd, nbaitus^ delectus de gradu. fri. 
uatns. xyzo Hkarnk Collect. 2 Mar., No Ivonjuiing or 
depriv’d Hp. a 1774 GoLr>KM. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11 . 
168 Birds, .are dcynivcil of tliis apparaliiei. »855MAt;A‘uLAV 
J/ist. Eng. IV. 19 I'he deprived Archbishop showed no dls- 
po.Hition to move. 

tDeprivament fd/prarvinCnt). Obs. [f. Dk- 
ruivK V. + -MENT. ] The action of dc])iiving or fact 
of l>ciiig deprived ; deprivation. 

1630 K. Johnson’s Kingd. ty Comnnu. 561 Five have died 
nnturall deaths after deprivenienl. 1657 O. Stahkky //c/- 
mont's Vind, 3 Tjm dojirivemcnt of that knowledge [i.s] in- 
i' )lcrablc and not to be rested in. 8 Norris Prat t. Disi . 
223 If. .by Depiivemeiits or {xi.sitive Inflictions he diminish 
imr Hupplnoss. *703 I,). Williamwin .SV/v//. Lf. C'cn.As^ 
scmbly 48 The De(»rivcmcnt of I'rcshyicrian Ministers has 
lH:en double the time of theirs [the Episiioiml Clergy]. 

Depriver (d/prai’voj). [f. ns prcc. -1 -Kill.] 
One who or tliat which deprive.4, or takes away 
possessions, lights, etc. 

c. X440 Jacob's IfWliJi. E. T. S.) 6a pise dyftWnlor\’.s ft dc- 
pryiicrcs of holy cheiulu*. a >541 Wvai r Ptud. IVks. (1861) 
IX I.ove :-layeifi mine heart, while Foriunc Is depriver Of 
all my comforl. a 1638 Cleviclanh Poems 38 /I’.) Depriver 
of those sulixl joys Which sack creates. >7»i Sthvi’K Eexl, 
Mem. 1 1 1 . xii. i<;k; These dcpi'ivcrs were so quick . . thut they 
st.'iycd not for the appearances of the priests to answer fur 
thciuHclves. 

Depriving (d/j)r.:>i*vi)]), r;/V. sb. [f. DEruiVK 
V, + -iNO L] The action of Deprive v. ; depriva- 
tion, 

>475 Noblesse 74 Upon the dcpryvynu or ydding up of 
that dukedom. 1576 Baker Jeuvll of Health 65 u, *fhi» 
w'ater . . jircvayleih against the A]>opIexic or depriving of 
senses. loat Vn/dWiwixH Elisha' sLatneut,(\f}7.2) 16 Double 
our lamcniaiimi for him at his dcuriving f -.=; our d. of him]. 
1705 Hkaunk Collect. 26 Aug., Against the ]>eprtving of 
Hi'\ hy the Civil Magistrate. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
VIII. \iv, The depriving it of that puMrer. 

tBeproelia tion, Obs. [n. of action from I.. 
dipro'iidrt to war violt-nily, to bnltlc ; f. De- J. 3 
■y pni'lidrJ io fight, /ruVi//;// a lijjhl, battle.] 

i6a3 CocKKKAM, Deprtriiatum^ ft'haltell. 

Beprofessionalize : sue De- Ii. i. 

Bo profiindis: see De T. 7. 
tDeprO’me, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. depiamPie 
to draw out, fetch awiiy, f, De- I. 2 f prdtnl're to 
Ijring forth, jiroduce.] tnun. To draw out or 
forth; to produce. 

ai6s» Bhumk City Jl’if 11. i. >Vks. 1873 I. 297, 1 will only 
dcpronic, or take out a little slulfing first. ^ ifiu 
Logiik A viij, Fruin it, as from a .spiriiualT Artillery, 

you may depruiiie :dl wi:apoiis <;f rcastm. 1657 Tomlinhon 
Kenou's Disp. 333 Both [artichorks] indeed arc depruiiicd 
from that trilic. 

t DeprO'nxpt, V. Obs. rarc^ ’. [f. L. tl?pront/D, 
ppl. .stem of ; sec prcc.] -jircc. 

1586 Fi:hnk lilaz. licuft ie 56 From a vayled ami couenRl 
siicech did dcproiiipl the liiddvn secrets and witty sentences 
of philosiiphy. 

t DeprO'inption. Obs. rarc'^^. [n. of action 
f. L. dcprotnUre : .sec prcc.] 
i6tf Blocni Clossogr.f Depromption, a drawing or bring- 
ing forth. 

t Depro'perate, v. Ohs. rarc-\ [f. ppl. 
stem of I .. Jeproperare to make great haste, f. De- 

I. 3+ properare lo make haste.] 

i6s3 Guckkham, Deproperate, to make too much upecd. 

1 fence f Bepropera^tfon. 

17*7 I Jailry, Depropemfiottt a milking hanta or speed. 

t Depro*0trate, a. obs. rare - K [f. Dk- I. 3 
-f pRo»Tu.vTK a.] Extremely prostrate; grovcl- 
ling. 

x6te G. Fi.RruiiFii Christ's Viet. 1. xlUi, His unsmooth 
longue, mid his deprostrale stile. 

Beprotestantiae. deprovinoialize : see Dk- 

II. I. 



DSPBOVE. 


t O6pr0'V6| 7 ’. Of>s. [Karly var. of 
Di«1'Rov£: cf. DitVBEVX.] /r/w.r. To disproVe, 
refutCi coiitradicl, disapprove. 

X4^-SS30 our Lndye 8 I'he more presuniptuouK 

wylT he bo to lynde defaulte and to deproue . . tho tfiynges 
‘that he vnderiftondyth not. 

Deptford Fink : sec Fink. 

Depth (dcp])). [In Wyclif depike ; not found in 
OK, or earlier MK. : cf. ON. dypt (rfy/d), corresp. 
10 (ioth. dinpipa depth, f. a&V//-, ON. djAp-^ «OJ£. 
diop Deep, but the formation might Ije English 
after lengthy etc. : cf. the similarly late breadth^ and 
see -TH suffix.] 

L The quality of being deep. 

1 . Mc.asiirement or distance from the top down- 
wanls (or from the surface inwards) ; also^^. 

*393 Gowkm Con/. II I. go Geometric, throU);h which a man 
haul the slcifht Of length, of brede, of depth, of height. 
1413 Lydo. /V/cr. SotoU V. xiv. (1483) 107 Alle lliese thre 
dymensions . . tn.'it is to seye Icngthe, brinie ntid dcpthc. 
*577 ff- GootJK Ucreshach's Hush. n. (15861 y8 Trenches of 
a cubile in depth and breath. 1635 N. Cakvfntkr Geog^ 
11. vii. 104 To find out t he ahwilutc depth of the Sea. 
1665 Hooira Mkrogr, 215 Filling n Glass of some depth h.alf 
full with it. 1796 C. Marshall (>nn/rM. v. (1813! 64 The 
proper depth ul which .seed is to be sown. X858 Laronkr 
Hatuibk. Nat, Fhii. 98 It will lie . . necessary to find the 
depths at given intervals . . from iLanlc m bank. Mod. 'Fhc 
arrow penetrated to a considerable depth. 

b. Measurement from front to back or inward 
from the outer par! ; spec. ( J/« 7 .) the distance from 
front to rear of a body of soldiers as measured by 
the number of ranks. 

1664 Kvki.yn Kal. Hort, (1729' 229 Whatsoever T.ciii;th Ids 
Grcftndiousc he, the Depth should not much c.\rccd twelve 
or thirteen feet. 1667 Mii.ion 7 *. L. i. 5.19 Senied Shields 
in thick array Of depth imrac.'isurahlc. 1703 Moxun Mech. 
E.rctr, 17 'j Wli.at width and depth soever you intend your 
Rooms shall have. X7fc 7* Ir. Juan UUmh I 'oy. iciL 3I 
I. 1.57 It is furht-lficd with a richer stufi', near half a yard in 
depth. 1839 /uslr. Cin>nlyy ii«. 46 Defth^ distance 

from front to rear. 

2 . The qtinlily of being deej), or of consiilcrablc 
c.\tension or distance downwards, or inwards. 

iSa6 Tinuaij; / 1/a//. .\iii. 5 He< ausc it hail no depth of 
erth (Wvia.u-, Ckanmf.r, dcpnessel. 1697 Dkvdk.m llrg 
Ccorg, ti. 390 Rccinires a depth of Lodging in the (Jroiind. 
xBaa Scott Nigd xvii, 'rhe fr<i|iicucy, strength, .and depth 
of hib piilaiions. Mod. *i'he depth of the btjow prcvetitcd 
oitr passige. Wc could not reach it from its depth licnealh 
the surface. 

8. /tg. Of subjects of thotigbt : Profundity, ab- 
sLriiscncss. 

<1990 Marlowk Eaustus i, Settle lliy studies, Fau.stus, J 
and Ijcgin 'i’o sound the depth of th.it thou wilt profess. ! 
1605 III'. Hall Mi'dit. 4- I'oios 11. 853 Die humility of those 
great and profound M'its, whom depth of knowledge h.ith \ 
hot led to bypaths in jiidgeiiietit. 10x3 .StM H. Finch daw 
• 1636) 57 A great p.irt of the depth and learning of the 
I .aw. x8w iVf ' Cosh Piv. (iovt, i v. ii. (1874) 490 There is a 
gre.it depth of meaning in the saying. 

b. Of persons, or their mental faculties or actions : 
Profundity, penetration, sagacity. 

x8o9 Bacon Ad^f. Learn, 1. iv, 2 (iS73t 29 Life of inven- 
liuii, or depth of judgnaent. X71X Hkaknk (W.Vr/. ( 0 .xf. : 
Hist. Soc.) III. loS A Man of c.xtraorclinary Depth. X78X i 
G>WPKR Charity 392 lie talks of lig)>t, and the prismalii; i 
hue.s, As men of depUi in erudition u.se, X87X Moklly / VA ; 
iairo (i886) 86 If it is often necessary to condemn him for i 
.superficLility, thLs lack of depth seldom .. proceeds from | 
pain.staking. 

4 . Of feelings, moral qualities, or states : Inten- 
sity, profundity. 

xs^ SiiAKS. Tam. Shr.w'x, 141 To .sound thw depth of 
this knauerie. xsgS Di ; avion IL’rok, A/, x.xiii. 23 The ■ 
depth of Woe with words wc hardly sound, x^ (vi.Ar- ; 
THOKNK Lady's /V/r*. iv. i, Tliis cruelty exceeds 'Fhc depth ^ 
of I yranny. 1738 W ksley /V. 4- ilytnus ( 1 765) cxxxvii, 'I’hc : 
Depth of bymiNilhctii: Woe! 1869 Fmkcman Norm. ('ou<j. \ 
(1876) HI. xiii. 303 'Fo.stig alone did not .stick at ihi.s depth 
of trea-son. j 

5 . Of physical qualities or conditions, ns silence, ! 

darkness, colour : . Intensity. ! 

1604 Davf.npokt city Nt.-Ca^ 11 1, In depth of -silence, yon j 
shall confess. rx8ao ^ Uo/iKKK Itaiv (1830) 133 Cedar and ! 
cypress threw Singly their depth of bfiadow. 1873 Tyndall 
Lect. on Light IV. 157 A hplendid a/ure, whicn ..reaches 
a iruixiinuin of depth and purity, and then . . imsscs into 
whitish blue. 

6. Logic. The sum of the .attributes contained in 
a concept ; »= Com puki i en . sn »n 4. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 67 This dUtinction of Quantity ha.s \ 
h«;n expressed by J/Ogician.s in various waj-s , . A Logical or j 
I’tHversal whole has Kxtension, Breadth, Sjdiere . . A Meta* ; 
physical ur Funnal whole ha.s Inletision, Depth, Coinprc- ; 
hension. j 

II. Something that is deep. ! 

7 . A deep water ; a deep uf the sea, or of ' 
any body of water. Usually iu //. ; now only | 
poetic and rhetorical, 

138a Wyclif A.r. xv. 5 'Fhc dope watris couerden hem; 
thei descendiden into the depthe as a stoon. 1388 — /V. 
cxlviii. 7 Herie ^e the Lord ; dragomts, and alle depthis of 
watns [1389 depnessis]. c X400 Prysttcr 67 Depl>e clepi)» 

”f wyndowis. 1580 Sidney Psalms 
‘’ xviu. s Evn from the waters depth, iny God preserv’d me 
soc, * 5 ** Biulk Kx. XV., 5 The depths nauo couered them. 
x8s6 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague ji, iv. isv But I Ilivc g.izcd 
with adoration Up«>n its awful depths p.ofoundly calm. 
1890 Shelley Cloud 24 In the depths of the purple seti. • 
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t b. The great abyss of waters ; the Deeb, Obs. 

138a WvcLiF tsa. li. to Whether not thou driedUt the ac, 
water of the huge depthe. 16x1 Bible Pro?', viii. 07 When 
lie set a cotnposse vpoii the face of the depth. 

8 . A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 
cavity, or valley (obs.) ; pi. the deep or lowest part 
of a pit, cavity, etc. (rAtV.'l. 

1593 T.i). Berners Fro'iss. I. xviiL 20 'Ilius rode forthe all 


liepths 




Uncle Tout's C. xv, Mi.s!) Ophelia, suddenly rising from 
the depths of I he large arm-chair. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
U886) 4 A demon froth the depths of the pit. 

9 . A vast or unfathomable space, an abyss ; the 
deep or remote pait {of space, the air, the sky, etc.). 
Usually in pi. (poet, and rhet.) 

x6x3 Pcrchas Pilgrimage 1. ii. 6 An Karth without forme, 
:uut void, a d.irkcned depth and waters. 1697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg. 11. 678 The Deplh-sof Heav’n above, and hearth 
below. 17x9 Av»iji'«>n sped. No. 420 p 3 Itioso unfathom- 
able Dciiihs of /Fthcr. 1849 Longf. Navanagh v. 3a 
MeuburclcKs depths of air around. 1883 Proctor Myst. 
Time 4- S/ace 57 With Briaruan arms science thrust back 
the stars into the depths of sp.ice. 

10 . The inner pari far I’roin the surface or outside. 
Also in pi. 

c 1400 Lan/ranCs Cirurg, 60 (MS. B) Brennynce of bote 
tyreu to Jh: depke of the woiinde ys iiiur.t proffylahle. Ibid. 
91 If bat a festre per.se . . into depbe it is an impcrfi^t cure. 
*73 * Pope Ess, Man i. loi Some safer tvorld, in depth of wood.s 
eimirac’d. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 254 In the 
depth of tho.se remote and solitary forests. z8ao Shclli- y 
Homer's Hymn to Merc, xxxi, 1 nc sacred wood, Which 
from the inmost depths of its green glen Kchues the voice 
of Neptune. 1887 Bowen Virg. .FHcid ^11 (Ilompasscd 
with trees of the fore.st and depths of shuddering shade. 

11 . The middle (of winter, of night), when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense. 

1605 Chai'Man a I Eooles 1. ii, You meet by stealth In dujah 
of midnight. x6x8 Bolton Elortts (1636) 273 'J'hongh it were 
the ilepth of Winter. /XX764 liLovn Poems, Nviv-Pivcr 
Head, Nor fini.sh till the dcutli of night. 1863 Fr. A. 
Klmdle Resid. in Ceorgui 19 In full leaf and 1>cauty iu the 
very dept h of ivintcr. 

12 . Jig. A deep (i.c. secret, mysterious, unfathom- 
able, etc.) region of thought, feeling, or being; 
the inmost, remotest, or extreme part. Now often 
in //. 

xaSaWvci •iv/V.cxxix.i Frodepthis Icricde to thee, Lord. 
1540 CovKUDALK Erniff, Less. v. Wks. 1844 I. 41^9 God’s 
word is even a.satwu-edgcd.sword, and entertlh through to 
the depth, e X599 Marlowe .^/ass. Paris u viii, H.Tving 


96 Not a cloudy expression drops from them but it is christned 
a depth and u great my^stery, 18x3 Siiei.i.fyU. vi. 187 
From the depths of unrecordwi time, 1874 Hfxi'S Soc. Press. 
iii. 54 Imagine that there were no.suchdejitlisof degradation. 

III. 13 , Phr. Beyond or out of onds depth x 
lit. in water too deep for one to reach the bottom 
without sinking ; fig. beyond one’s understanding 
or capacities. 

1613 S11AK.S. Hen. Vfll, iiL ii. 361 , 1 h.'uie ventur'd Like 
little w.'vnlon Boyi-s that swim on biaddcr.s . . in n Sea of 
Gloiy, But farre beyond iny depth. 1709 Pqric Ess. Crii. 
5' I L.'iuiich not lioyond your depth, but be discreet, 17x8 
AunfstjN Sped. No. 403 p 7 Finding them going out of iny 
Depth I passed forward. 1899 Pall Mall G. 19 Jan. 4, '3 He 
remained three hours in the water, afraid to move, lest he 
.should gel out of hi.s depth. 

IV, Comb, depth-gaiigo, a gauge used to 
measure the depth of holes ; depth-wise ar/v., in 
the way or direction of depth. 

x8x4 W. 'Faylor \a Monthly Mag.lLyCNNXW. 214 A viola- 
tion of unity of scene, not sidewards, but deplhwisc. 

De*ptheil, V, rare. [f. Dki*th : cf. lengthen^ 
strengllun, heighten, clc-J traus. ~ I Ifjspk.v. 

X587 Fleming Contn. Hotinsked HI. 1547,1 One pent of 
w.'Uer had .so scowred .ind dc])thene«l the same [naiion’s 
mouth]. 1793 Loud, Gtxii. No. 6148/1 An Ac:t for depthning 
. . and improving the Hav'cn and Biers of threat Yarmouth. 
licMicc Do’pthening vbl. sb. and ///. a . ; depth- 
euing-tool (see next). 

De'pt]ii]l|[i vbl. sb. [f. as.su med vb. depth - 
l)KBrHK!f + -JNO i.j In depthing or deplhening- 
tool', a. a countersink for deepening a hole; b. 
a watchmaker’s tool for gauging the distances of 
pivot-holes in movement plates. 

1788 Emus. Soc. ArtsW. x88 Description of the sector 
depthing tool [in Horolo&yJ. 1879 CasselEs Techn. Educ. 
IV. «5/3 Supposing we phice a wheel and pinion into the 
deiitning tool, with sixty-four teeth and eight leaves rc.spcc- 
lively. i88|| F. J. Bkitten Watch tfClockm. 81 Accuracy 
.of construction is absolutely t-ssential in the depthing tool. 

, Depthlass (dc-pi»U»), a. [-lk,ss.] 

1 , Of which the depth cannot be sounded ; fathom- 
le.ss ; abyssal. 

x6zo H. Hutton Follies* A nat. 22 A snboriticke sea, a 
dcpliilesscguirc.. ifiaoDEKKKK DrYaW£r(jB6o)i3Wcre. .My 
pen of pointed adamant . . Mine inke a depthlcsse sea. 1654 
K. Johnson Wond. sorkg, Prvuid. 13a The depthlesse ditches 
that blind guidc.s lead into. i8a8 Hlaektv, Mag, XXIV. 159 
The salt flood'.s limitle-ss ” depthless waters. 

2 . Without depth actually; shallow, superficial. 

1816 Coleridge Blog. IM.^ etc. (1882) 318 The depthless 

abstractions of fleeting phenomena, the shadows of sajling 
vapours. 1895 — A ids Rejt. (185^) 1 22 'I’hc brcadthless lines, 
depthless surface.s, and peifect circles of geometry. 


DSFumavB. 

Also 5 des-, dlapttselle. 
[a. F. dij^eler, in OF. desp- (lath c. in Littre), f. 
di’y des- !-L. I)i8- + F. pwelle maiden ; see Pu- 
cELLK.] irans. To deflower. 

1440 J. Shimlby Dethe N. yautes(iBiB) 5 Yu dLspuwllyng 
and derowlyng of yong madyns. 1480 Caxtcw Ovut s Met. 
xiii. XV, How she was despucctica by a Gyante. 14^ — 
G. de la Tour E vja, Of tlic iloughtcr of lacob tluit was 
dopuceled. 

t D 0 p 1 l*O 6 lftt 6 f V. Obs. rare. Also 7 depu- 
ailate. [f. F. dipuceler : see -a'i e 3 7.] prec. 

x6xi CoTGR., Depneeter, to depucelate. or deflower a 
virgine. 163$ BROMit^'/nn Garden iv. iv, She i.H depusilatcd 
by your sonne. 0*693 Ukouhakt Rabelais w. vi. 58 The 
unmaidening or depucmaiiiig of a hundred Virgin-s. 

t Depu'dicate, V. Obs. rare-^. [I. ppl. stem 
of Ii. fiepudTcdre to debauch, f. Dk- I. 6 + ptidtc-us 
chaste.] irans. To violate the chastity of, deflower. 
s(^in CucKEKAM. z6j6 in Blount Glossogr, 

+ Oepn'dorate, V. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. i + 
L. puitor shame, modesty.] irans. To deprive of 
shame, make shameless. 

1678 CunwoR rii Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 193 Their hHnd.s arc. . 
D^udorated or become so void of Shame, as that fetc.j. 

X)epullula*tion. mnee-wd. [noun of action 
f. U De- L 2 + pulliildre to sprout out, f. pulluUn 
chick, sprout.] Kcmovnl or plucking oflof sprouts. 

1839-40 De Quincky Casuistry VIII. 252 It is . . by 
the everlasting dcpullulation of fresh sprouts and .shoots from 
old boughs, that this enormous accumulation lakes place. 

Bepnlper (d/'p^-lpar). [f. *depul^p vh. (in 
mcd.L. depulpdre ; ‘ depulpo ** dirotra/wm * in 6>. 
Olossi) + -EU ‘.] An apparatus for removing pulji. 
i8Ba .Si*0N Encycl. Manitf. 1839 (BeeLsugar) 'Flie term 
‘ depulpers ' has been applied to a class of apparatus rendered 
necessary by the inability of the ordinary filters to com- 
pletely remove the fine pulpy matters from the juice. 'I'liey 
arc really nothing mure than efleulive niccliaiiical filters. 

t Depulsa'tion. obs. rare-^, [n. of action 
from L. depnlsdre to thrust away: scc1)ei’UL.sk ] 
1797 Baim-.v vol. II, Depulsathn, a thrusting or driving 
away or repelling. 

tDepn‘lse,B. Ohs. [ad. L. depuhdre to.thrii.^t 
away, Ircq. of depellire, De- I. 2 ^ fe Hire , puls-, 
to orive, push: see Depel.] irans. To drive or 
i thrust away, thrust down. 

i c * y . < Hawi'-siteld Divorce Hen. 177/(18781 87 He that 

• married bis brother’s wife . . depiilsed the shame anu ignominy 
I of barrenness. 2563-87 Foxk /(. 4- , 1/. (1590) 535/1 Whir.h 
j . .not oiilie thrust into Fieaiicn . ..siiintes of your owne making 
. . but aI.so dcpulsc downe from lieaucii , . Gods welbelouvcl 
scruanls. 1693 Cockkram, Depulse, to driuc away, to thrust 
one often away. 

I tBspulsion (d/p»‘lj3n). Obs. [ml. L. de- 
I pulsidn-em, n. of action from depellire to drive 
I awny: sec Dkpul.se.] The action of driving or 
til rusting away ; expulsion ; repulsion, 
x6xx Si'EED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix'. xvi. $ 94 (After her Husbands ■ 
dcpiilsion from his rcgull ’.Ihront) her forces being vamiuishcd 
at the Lattell of ’Fewksbury. 1638 Wilkins Neiv World 1. 
(1684) IJl hey] cannot have any Power of Attraction or 
Depulsiun in them. 

t Depn'lsivei (t- Obs. [f. L. dipuls-^ ppl. stem 
of depellirc : see -IVE : cf, impulsive.'] Having the 
quality of driving away ; averting ; prophylactic. 

rifixaC. Moke Life .Sir T. More (1G28) 326 The wholc- 
.some dcpiil.sive triacle. .against this, .deadly infection. 

t DepU'lsor. Ohs, In 6 dopoulsour. [a. L. 
depuhor^ agent-n. from dcpclUrcx see Drpijlse. 
j Cf. OF. dcpnlseur (Ciodef.).] One who <lrives 
[ or thrusts away ; a repeller. 

^ X549 Umai.l /T rfw;//. Agoph. (1877) i3«.»(D.) Hercules was 
in oldc time worshipped vncler the name of liAeftKAKoc, that 
is, the deptnilsour and driucr awaye of all cuills. 

t X)epil*l 80 ry, «. Obs. [ad. L. depulsdri-ns, f. 
depulsorx sec prcc. and -oRY.J -Depulsive. 

1609 Holland .'I//////. Marcell. xxv. ii. 2/i3 Making .sup- 
plication . . unto the god.s by the iiieancs of ccrlaiiie depulsorie 
s.Tcrificc.s. 

t Bepu'lye, 7'. AV. Ohs. In 6 depulpo, -uii^io. 
[ad. F. iUponiller, in OF. desp-l] ~ Dkhpoh.. 

*5*3 Douglas Mneis iv. vii. 80 I-yk emeliti . . Quheti that 
dcpiiT^r the meiklc bing of quheit. 

iDopnrant (d/piri >‘runt,de*pin-),a. and sb. Med.' 
[ad. mcd.L. depiirdnt-em, pr. pple. of dFpuran 
(see below).] 

A. adj. Purifying; Med. Having the quality of 

S irifying the blood or other fluids of the body. 

. so. A medicine or substance which has this 
quality. 

X87S H. C. Wood Therap. (1870) 588 Water acts not only 
as a diluent, but also a.s a depuruiil. 1883 Syd. Sot. Lex., 
Depurtmi, purifying ; cleansing. Applied to medicines, or 
to any kind of diet, that purifies the fluids of the body. 

t ]iapa*rate, PpL a. Obs. [ad. med.L. deptt^ 
rdt-us, pa. pple. of dephnh e (see next) : in F. 
dlpurL] Purified, cleansed, refined, clarified, 

1657 'W. C01.KS Adam in Eden clxv, Ihe said depurate 
juice. i66x Glanviix Van, of Dogm, xl. (R.), A materi.il 
attribute, and incompatible with so depurate a nature. x686 
Go.\n Celest. Bodies iii. H. 428 Sulfur refin’d and depurate. 

Depurate (dibKi«'r^it, dei>iur«>t), v. [f. ppl 
stem of med.L. dipuriSro, f. 1 )e- I. s-f/rWfV to 
purify, pnrns pure. Cf. F. dipurer (13th c. in 
ilatzf,), Pr, and .Sp. depurar^ It. depnranf] 



DBPinPB. 


DBPUBATIOB. 

1 , tmns. To free from impuritict, purify, cleanse. 
iteeVEiniXR Via Recta Iutrbd.8 It [wat^] is the better 

depurated with the tnominff Sunne, ahd'pure orientall 
Windes. i6es Boylb Kffteh AUtiim Suppi; 156 Let the 
Gums be depurated with the Vinegar of Squills. tyAt Bayi.y 
in P/iiL TrafU. X LV 11 . aq Sufficietit to depurate the blood. 
sIm Howarw /Aiti, XC. at8 It had been depurated from 
eaceM of alkali. tBIo Hauohton PA^s. Gcog, iii. 78 Ttie 
luxuriant Flora of the Coal period-~which served to depu- 
ratelhe atmosphere of its Car^nic Acid. 

Jig, I 08 f Glanvill SaddHcisfitus 148 Their Imagination 
is not sufficiently defecated and d<tptiratcd from the filth . . 
of Corporeity. 1780 Burkk Sj^eech, at Bnstat Wks. 1B42 
I. afij It was long before the spirit of true piety . . could be 
depurated from the dregs ana feculence of the contentiuii. 

pyasePs Mag, VI. 60a Will you not feel your being 
dwurated of its accustomed weaknesses f 

2. ifitr, ^for rejl,) 'lo become free from impurities. 

1767 Monho in Phil, Tran^, LVII. 407 Afier it had .stuod 

for a month to depurate, it was again filtered. 

Hence Deimrated ///. a„ Depurating vhl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

i« 5 * BKai.s New Dhp. p 144 “I'lie depurated blond from 
the rr//rt caz>a. X76a tr. Bim king's Syst, Geog. I. 179 
Sulphur is also found . . but the melting and dmmraling of 
it is too ch.*u‘geable. 1781 Phil. Tmns, LXXI. 11 The 
quantity of depurated salt they will afford. 1840 Baku am 
in^l. i-cg.t Spectre of Tapp,^ ITiey had come under tlie 
valet's depurating hand. 1844-57 Cf. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 63 The depurating functions of [the] kidneys. 

Depuration (depiurc'i-Jon). [a. V, djpuraiion 
(13th c. in Liitre), or ad. med.L. depunltidn-ctit 
(It. depuraziom^ Sp. depttracion^ Pr. tUparacid), 
n. of action from acpUrdre to DiiruRATE.] The 
action or process of freeing from impnritics ; puri- 
fication, refining ; \xiMe 4 , Uie removal of impuriticsi 
from the humours or fluids of the body. 

1603 Holland Plutareh's AJt*r. 603 (K.) 'I'his manner of 
depuration and clarifying of it by*n stnaincr. Z64X French 
Ihstill. i. (1651) 33 The depuration of Manna for this use. 
1753 N. Torriano Cangr. Sore Throat p. xii, This critical 
Depuration of the Blo^ by Eruptions on the .Skin. 1789 
Mrs. Piozxi Jotirn. France I. 195 The dcnur.ation of gold 
may be performed m.any ways. 1880 HAcen roN Phys. 
Geog. iii. 81 The Upper Pal.'co/oic age, in which the chief 
d^uration <jf the atmosphere took place. 

DepuratiTC ;d/piu»‘rruiv, de'piur^Hiv), a. and 
xb. P". med. or mod.L. d?purdivU‘UXy f. ppl. stem 
of depilt tire: cf. F. d^puratif {I'jgi in Halzf.) ] 

A. adj. Having the quality of clean.sing from 
impurities. B. sb, A purifying agent or medicine. 

Depurative disease, a iiariie given by Dickinson to larda- 
ceous disease. 

1684 tr. lionePs Merc. Commit, vi. 167 A depurative fer- 
mcnt.'Uioh of ihe^ huinonrs. 1830 LiNOi.f.v Nat. Sysi. Pot. 
147 'i'lie depurative properties ascribed . . to Viola ciininn. 
x86s Technologist 11 . 30 .Sarsaparilla . . as a depurative and 
restorative in disorders of the blood. 

Depurator (de*piurtf‘to.i). [agent-n. f. Dnpu- 
RATK V, bn Latin analogies.] An agent or .ipp.aralns 
that purifies or cleanses ; xpec. see <jiiot. i87.t. 

2835 Kirhy llah. <y Inst. Anim, 1 . 159 Similar to what 
devolves upon the larves of certain inscct.s, with reg.nrd to 
stagnant waters, they m.ay Ijc depurators.^ 1858 .Simmonds, 
Depurator, a Ficiich m.^cliine for cleaiiNing and preparing 
cotton for spinning. _ 1874 K night Diet. Mech.^ Depurator, 
an apparatus to assist the expulsion of morbid matter by 
means of the excretory ducts of the skin. .The //r/w/vi Av- 
is described in Nnllmii .Sniidi's EiiglLsli patent, 1802. 1885 
Alien, /fr Neurol. Oct. s-jo The remedies indicated ..are 
chiefly dcpuiators and nutrients. 

Dei lUratory (dfpiu»Tatori), a. {sb.) [mod. 
f. pj)r ste m of dtipurdre : see -out.] 

A. adj, = flKPURATiVK a , ; formerly spec, * aji- 
plicd to certain diseases which were snppo.sed to 
carry oflT impurities from the system ’ {Sjd„Soc, 

>676 Phil. Trans. XI. 569 'I'he Continual Depur.atory 
Feaver. 1733 Cheynk F.ng. Malady n. xi. § 3 (1734) 233 
Ner/ous Fevers, a.s distinguished fruiii Hot and Depuratory 
orie.s. 1870 Por.LESTON Anim. Life 256 A watcr-va.scular 
or depuratory system. 

B. sb. *» Depurative jA 

t Depu*re» V. Obs. [ad. K. dePurer or med.T.. 
drpurdre: sceDKPUUATR.] trans. To free from im- 
purity, cleanse, purify (jit. andyfij.) ; «= Depurate z'. 

a xaoo>so AU.xander 2768 .Send . . Sum pured pelloure de- 
purid to put in oure wedis. 1447 Bokenh am Seyntys (Koxb.) 
246 My aoule depuryd from vyce. X599 Nasiib Lenten 
Sinjft Ep. Ded., Ho sends for the barlier to depure, decur- 
tate, and sponge him. X699 F.vfi.yn Ace/aria (1729) 156 
Ingredients . . [whifh] depure the Blood. 

Hence Depu'red, Depu rliig ppL adjs, 

XS03 Hawks Exatup. Virt, vi. 74 And lyke crystal! deput ed 
was Eucry wyndowe. 1508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe i. With 
cleir depurit beims christalync. x54i|f Ravnold Byrth Alan- 
hymte X33 Confycle them with claryned and depuryd hunny. 
ZS46 Langley Pol, Verg. De Invent. 11. i. 35 b, Luwes promul- 
gate by God, confirmed after the moste depured and Mrfecte 
mailer. W. S. Mavo Never Again xxxii. 417 Spirit of 
N Ight . . Already dot h thy soft depuring 1 ight M ine eyes unfilm. 
t D«pu*r^tOPy , a. Obs, rare-^, [f. ppl. 
stem of I., depurgdrt to clean out: sec -ory.] 
Ilavi^ the ciuality of purging or cleansing. 

«6n CoTG*., Depurgatohr, depurgatoric ; purging. 
tDtpn*:^^ V, Obs, [ad. U depurgdrt: see 
prec.] trans. To purge or cleanse from impurity. 
Physical Dut, 

Depurit, Sc. f. Deturkd ppl, a, 

Depurition, Ud form for Depuration. 
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tDepuimei V. Se, OAs. [f. De- it. i f Pubhe : 
cf, deburse, disburse.^ « DISBURSE. 
a xM Sc. Acts CAas. I V. 479 (Jam.), With power 
. .10 borrow, vptak, and leavie moneyes . . and to give . . 
directiones for dcpiirseing thairof. 1655 in Z. Boyd Zi<m*s 
Flmvers (1855) App. ao/i Halfe of the expenses depursed 
in legall pursutc. 1676 \V. Row Canln, Blair's Autobioe' 
xii. (1848) 380 Which monies Mr. Blajr did most willingly 
dcpiirse. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 803 'Ihe Money 
depurst for their Kxpence and IVovisions. 

Hence Depii*rsemosit»DiMBrR8£iirRNT. 

I * 1636 Rutherfoki) Lett. (i8fia) I. 158 Write up your de- 
i purscinent.s . . and keep the account of what ye give out. 

1 *®43 Sc. ActsChas. I (i87o)VI. 16 NeecKsarie depurxeroents 
j bestowed be him. 1774 Petit, im A, M'Kay Hist. Nil- 
j niamoik 303 To . . expend the haill Meccss.*iry depurscmcnt. 

! DeputaWeCd/pi/z-tab'!, de-pi//-), </. [f. Depute 
I V, + -ABLE.] Capalile of being, or fit to be, deputed. 

I x6iz W. ScLATKu '/ji'Mcx(i623) 220 A fifth or tenth of Time 
1 dcpntnble to the scriiice of (iod. Ibid. 224 A sixth or eighth 
* of time deput.ible to Gods serukc. X84X Cauiylk Hailiie 
; Misc. (1SS8) VI. 207 A man dcputnhic to the lAmdon Pnr- 
I lianieiit and elsewhither. 

i t De'putary, a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. Depute v. 

I h-ARY*.] Acting as a deputy ; deputed. 

f 581 J. npij. H addon's A n.m>. Osor. 391 b, I lis [the Pope's] 
Billies of Pardons and his dcput.iry Coiiiissarye.s. 

t De'putate, ///- «. Ohs. dcptihii-us, 

pa. pple. of deputdre to Depute.] {ppk. xaxdjadj.) 
Deputed ; appointed, assigned. 

a X440 Found. St. Bartholomew) s 32 Holy place, whiclie 
deputat ys only to dyuyne v‘.e. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
Ilf. 181 Rhnmnusia,(]uhille[//m'/r.quhill|was lugedepuiate. 
Deputation (depi«U** Jon ., $b. [f. L. lyjie 

*depuldtidn-emi n. of action from dTputdre to De- 
pute : cf. F. deputation (jfith c. in Littre), It. 

! depnlazione{d€pulnlione, Florioi59S).] The action 
j of deputing, or lact of being deputed. 

I tl. gen, Ap])ointnicnt, ordination, assignment 
(to an office, lunction, ctc.\ Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 17S lie 5h.Tll..0rcIcigne his depu- 
tation Of suclte jui'cs, as ben lerned. c 1449 PkCix ic Kel r. 
IL xii. 220 The ilcputacioun and the assignyng bi which the 
visible eiikarist is ordeynctl and a<ssigned forto represente 
the luxli of Crist, xjoo xo Act i Hen. Vtlt, c. 9 'i'lie Chaun- 
celler . . [shall] have the Dcputacion and Assiuiiemcnt of . . 
Personcs . . that they shall t.ake and rccey ve the seid Tonic 
and Custoine. 1640 lip. Hall Episc, ii. xxi. 207 One Bartolo- 
inxiis the Bishop of the Hereticks . . taking upon him the 
l.)cputati<.>n of that Anti-|H)pe, yeeldcd unto him a wicked and 
ahhominable itsverence. <xx647 Kii.mkr Patrianha (iBK;) 
3a It seems they did not like a king hy deptilulion but desired 
one hy succession, x^ R. HoLr.iNCwoKni Usurped }\m>eys 
68 None can take it in hand hut hy deputation from ^dm. 

2 . spec. Appointment to act 011 behalf of another ; 
delegation. 

[15314 Act 26 /fen. VI II, c. 3 8 4 Any person, .to whomc 
nnydepulacion shalbe made by commission.] X55a 1 f clok r, 
Deputation, subsortUio, suhstitaiio, surrogatio. 1597 
Hooker Ecd, Pol, v. Iwxi. § 7 Vnto all these .. the 
law hath . . given leaue, while theinselues bear wali'htier 
hurthens, to supply inferiour by deputation. 1698 Nukkis 
Treat, Scik Subjects 2S0 'I'liat we Feed them our selves, 
.and riot by Proxy or Dcpntition. 1799 J. Rouertson 
Agric. Perth 44 The king .. er.TnUi this deputation to a 
person regularly bred to the law. 1863 A. J. Horwood 
Vcarfks. 30-1 Ed'.o. /, Prrf. 29 An attorney might be 
appointed fiir a particularsnit or genendly for all siiit.s, aiui 
the latter kind of dcput.ation was cominon in Fyro, 

tb. A document conveying such an ap[)oint- 
ment ; a commission, warrant. Obs. 

x6a8 Dighy Vpy. Medif, (i868) 4 This same d.Ty I sealed 
to Sir Kdward Slradliug a deimt.Ttion of being my Vice- 
admiraU. 1691 Loud. Gas. No. 269H/4 A black Hair’d 
Man, who went alxmt the. Countries with ti fid.se l)epu- 
ta[ion. 1798 Jank Austen Lett. I. 162 /.Tines Digweed 
called to day, and I gave him his brol]i«:r’s deputation. 

ta An appointment by the lord of the manor to 
the office and rights of a g,amekccp(:r ; a document 
conveying such appointment under statutory au- 
thority. Ob.v, 

(The dopuuuion was neces«iry M ron.stitutc a gamekeeper ; 
hut it was also frequently used as a niean.s of giving to 
friends the privilege of shooting game owr an estate.) 

X7M Fiui.i>in<; Tom Jones iv. v. The sijuire declared . . he 
would give the game-keeper hi.s deputation the next morn- 
ing. ei8i5 Jank Austen Persuas. iii. (D.), He .. had 
inquired about the manor; wouhl lie glad of the deputation, 
certainly, but mailc no grc.Tt point of it ; said he sometimes 
took out a gun, but never killed. 1869 Daily Neivs 23 Apr., 
Kormeily the Woods and Forests gave what were called 
'deputations' to gentlemen to shoot over the Ciown lands. 
z88o S. Wai-i’olk Hist. Eng. III. 63 Country gentlemen 
w'ho were dc.sirou.s of doing a neighbour a good tiini were 
ill the habit of giving him a deputation’ as a gamekeeper. 
4 . A body of persons appointed to go on a mission 
on behalf of another or others. Often a small 
company (or a single person) deputed by a society 
to visit various places on behalf of the society. 
(The chief current u.se.) 

X73S Lp-niARD Seihos II. ix. 344 They propos'd to send 
a deputation of four senators. i8a8 DMsrakli Chas. /, I. 
vi. 186 A deputation of the Houses waited on the King. 
1879 Mi^Cauthy Own Times 11 . xxii. 146 The deputations 
represented certain metropolitan parinhes, and were the 
exponents of markedly Radical opinions. 

Hence DtpntattoniM v., to visit 

with a deputation ; Oipntetlo&al <i., of or belong- 
ing to a deputation; Dopiita*tloiil«t, one who 
belongs to or supports a deputation. 


.*«S .Manch. Extwi. x8 Mar. 5/3 The lru«te(» a(« W the 
side Of the depumtionl5t$. >888 Balance Sheet AMuchestei( 
Ch, of E, Temp. .*foc., Travelling and Depiilational Kx* 
penscs x888 Lane. Plvening Pest 3 Feb. a/4 'The Prime 
Mini.sterhas lieen dcputatioiiked by some of the most ^xp^rt 
among our sociologists. 1891 Scelt, Leader x2 Jan, 4 The 
Unionists. . last week ‘ deputationed ' Mr. Go^heik 

Deputativa (de'pi/fU’itiv), a, [f. L. deputdi-, 
ppl. stem of deputdre to Dkputb + -ivjs.] Charac- 
terized bv deputation or by being deputed ; of the 
nature of a deputy. 

x6a5-8 tr. Hist, F.liz. ml (1688) 369 A Parlia- 

ment . . begun by a deputative Commission granted by the 
Queen to the /Vrclibishop of Canterbury, the Lord Treasurer, 
jarifl the F.:irl of Derby. i84fi Liluurnr Game Scotch Of 
TEng. 20 Wherein the joynt miliiary interest of both King- 
domes is represented . . and both thereby incoruorated into 
one deputative bddy. a 1653 (kuicK Comm. lleb. ii. 5 If 
I authority be yielded un-to Angels, vet that authority is only 
deputative in reference to. .work which i.s iiijoyned by them. 

lienee Da 'putatively adv., by way of deputa- 
tion. 

X653 OAt'DiiN Hierasp. To pay Titlics to Christ . , by 
tliu^nands of his Ministers, who are deputntively and 
ministcri.TlIy him.self. z8x8 («. S. Famkr Hor, Mos. II. 43 
And who can have authority to kcikI, unless God imme- 
diately, or certain of hi.s previously appointed messengers 
d^tilutivelyY 

Depntator (de‘|>i/Iti;*t3j). rare, [agent-n. from 
L. deputdre to liKruTE.] 

1 . One who deputesi niiotlicr to act for him. 

1669 Locke Laws of Carolina § 56 All .such deputations. . 
.shall be revocable at the plc.'isurc of the drputaior. 
lo/A Cent. Jan. 84 The deputy necessarily disappeared with 
the depututor. 

2 . A member of a deputation. (nef/ce-u.fe.) 

1894 AW. Obserrvr 6 Jan. i8t/i The phil.-inthiopic projects 
of Professor Stuart, and other 'deptitalors'. 

Deputa ((k'‘piut),ppl, a. and .rb. Now only .S’r*. 
Also 5-6 deputte, 0-7 deput ; sec also DKurrK. 
[Found as pa. pple. before the appearance of any 
other part of Dui’Ute v. ; afu>. lepr. OF. depute 
(mod.F. d/ptfld) p.pple., the final e having become 
mute, as fit ajtstgn, avowe, etc. After the verb 
came into lute, depute, deput, continued to be used 
as its pa. j>ple., anil even ns its pa. t. Usp. in Sc., 
wliere perhaps it w.as viewed as short for deputii, 
deputed). Only Sc. ‘'inoe the 17th c.] 
t A. as pa, pple. Deputed ; imputed, ascribed ; 
appointed, assigned : sec Dkit’te v, 

138a Wyllif-A'^w. Pro). 999 The apoHtil ., .shewith ..nl 
.10 he depute to the grace of God. 14x3 Pilgr. Soivlc 
(Cavtoii)!. xxii. (1859) 94 Grace, qnene and heucniy pryncesHr. 
As depute hy the snucraync kyng cternc. 1; 1440 Gesta Bom. 
liv. 233 (M.'ui. M.S) Thei..hadde I-puiUi .nheldeE in a 
certcync pl.ice dcpiitlc jicnffor. 1513 Dougi.as yRfuis vi. ix. 
180 Quh.y Milt of pane is deput ay For ilk trexpas. 1613 
(^\Mi)i-N in Lett. Lit. Men (Caimleii) 126 Some such as were 
(Icpiil for iiiee in this yeeres Visitation. 

1 ^, sb. One deputed; « Deput v. [ Now only A’r.) 
1405, 1490 [see Dei'UIY i b, 2). X530 in W. H. Turner 
.Select, fiei, Oxford -jz The Kcyil Chauim*ler, hys Deputt's, 
and Scolei-s. xsbjr? Buchanan Keform. .St, Andtvs Wks. 
(i.8i; 2) 15 I he consetvniour or hys deput licing present. 
(1X005 Montgomerie Alisc. Poems xxviii. 1 Melancholie, 
grit deput of pispair. i8sx Joanna Baii.lik Aletr. Leg., 
Lord John xxiv, ^Ywas no deputes task your guest in ask. 
x868 Act 31-2 Vht. c. rot 5 36 Such decree shall lie re- 
corded by the director of Chancery, or his depute. 

C. In comb. (AV.) 

1640^1 Kirhendor. IVar-Comni. Alin. Bk. (1S55) 56 
Rcssuivit by the Commissar depute, the rciitHllc.s of the 
pretendit bischopes' rcnte.s. x68x Act Seenr. Peace if 
Ningd. (Scott.) in Loud. Gaz. No. j 6|8/4 To nominate 
.ShcriflT-Diiputs, Justices of Pc.T(.e, or other Conimissionei's. 
*753 .Sfnuart's Trial App. 4 .Mr. Archibald Camplicll of 
.Stonefield. sherifT-duputc of the shire of Argyll. 1869 
Pull Atoll G. 6 July 5 The Lord Advocate, .the Solicitor- 
General. .Subordintitc to these are four advocale-deputc.<;. 
DopU'te (d^piw t), 2/. [a. F. djputer (i.qzS in 
Ilalzf.), ntl. I... deputdre to consider ns, destine, 
allot, f. De- I. 3 b y puldrc to think, count, con- 
sider, etc.] 

tl. Iratts. 'fo appoint, assign, ordain (a person or 
thing) to or lor a particular office, purpose, or 
function. Obs. 

c X4a5 WvNToiTN Cron. vit. vi. 361 .And alii he depute hy< 
Coiins.'ile The eric* of Fyfe mast sficcyale. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 89 b/i Thys chylde was taken prysonor and deputed 
to scrue the kyiigc, x^ - Faytesof A. tv. xv. 974 'I'he 
sygne of the Kglc is deputed for the dygnyte lin(icryal. 
15x3-4 Act 5 l/cn. VI 1 1 , c. X Pream., The Kyng.. hath 
deputed and ordeyned in the seid Citie ,, divers officers 
and minUireK. (1x533 Lu. Bkrnkks Gold. Bk. M, Anrel, 
(1546.1 1 ij, He depute two howres for the matters of Asie. 
1631 Gouge GotlsArrcnvs in. Ep. Ded. 4 Faithful .. in de- 
puting to the Lord.s service men fit for their function. t 08 ^ 
Brit. Spec, tag Westmiimter. . was. .from its first foundation 
deputed for the burial of our Kings. 

1 2 . 'I’o assign, impute, ascribe, attribute. Obs, 

Z38a [see Depute ppl. a.], v|85 Caxton St. Wenefr. ii> 
They inyght depute it to the pryde of her. a tgga H. Smith 
Ser/n. Phil, 1 . 93 The Apontle . . doth depute their strange 
diseases and sudden death to none other cause, 

1 8 . To consign, deliver over. Obs, 

1x1440 Found. St, Barihalomtndt 44 lotto nat me lie 
deputid to euerlastyng flammys. ulbaChxton OttuPs Alet. 
XI. XIX, But Rome..seased tymbre & boordes which Were 
broken of the shii^ whyche the flodcs deputed at theyne 
playsire. 1483 — Gobi, Leg, 964/t 'J'hiH bicssid saint . . was 
deputed unto an hard and strayte pryson. 
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4. To assign (a charge) ; now, sj>ei\ to commit, 
give in charge (authority, etc.) to a deputy or 
substitute. 

*495 Act u If CM. yilt c. 35 PrcaiT)., The Kyn^is Grace. . 
deputed to hym th.m and aithen omec.s of charge. 15116 
Pilgr, Per/, i w. de W. 153O a8 b, Spiritu.'ill talentes, whirhc 
our lorde hath deputed to our credence, vfvt Db Fok 
Hitt. A^/tr, vi. (i8.}o) 59 The Devil may depute such and 
.such powers and privilegas to hU confedemte.s. 1833 Hr. 
Martinkau PerkeUv i. iv. 73 .She could not depute it to 
n^’body to judge when was the right time. 

5. Spec. To appoint (a person) as one’s substitute, 
delegate, or agent ; to orctain to act on one’s behalf. 

[1494 Fauyan ChroK. IV. Uiii. 43 Caraiicius .. was by the 
Senate of Rome deputed for a Snh.stitute or a Ruler vnder 
the Ronuvynes. 15^ Palsi iK. 513/1,1 mu.ste nedes dcptirte. 
hut 1 M^Il depute .some )>odye in my ronime. Act 32 
HiH, VlU^ c. 35 The Justice ami Justices .. shall make 
nssigne depute .and appoiucte as many deputie or depiiti* s 
..as..Khalbe thought convenient.] iw Hclort, 
pute . . i'wwifif*, lieitgo. 1604 Siiak.s. ^h. «v. ii. 226 To 
depute Cas.sio in Ot hellos place. 1687 in Alagit. Coll. <V 
Jns. II, l.Kviil, 'J*he vice President and others Fellows .. 
being deputed by the rest of the Fellows of the said College., 
to answer. 1709 Stei:».k Taller No. 55 F 5 I’he Deputies 
of the Six Cantons who arc deputed to det ermine the AfTair 
of Tockeiiburg. 1833 Hr. Martincau Manch. .Strike iv. 54 
Allen, Clack, and uibson were ileputed to wait on the 
ina-stcrs. 1874 Orff.n Short lint. iv. § a. 172 They were 
elected, - by a few of the principal burghers deputed for the 
purpose. 

t b. ahsol. To send a deputation, Ohs. rare. 

1768 ITtmanof Honor \l. 9.4 So<m after, a borough de. 
piired to him, with an entreaty to do it the honor of icprc* 
sentii^ it. 

to. (See qiiot, and cf. DKruTATioN 3 .) Ohs. 

183a in Pail Ma/IG. 13 Aug. (18S0) 3/2 There llr.s before 
me a copy of an old local newspiiper of August, 1832, w hicli 
contains iiunieroits ‘Notices to sportsmen’ that the game 
on .such and Siicli a manor is now reserved or ‘ deputed ’. 

i fence Dtpa'ted ppl.a., D6pu*tlng‘ S'/V. ; also 

Dapn ter, one tlial deputes. 

1548 Gfst Pr. Masse Ij, 'I'here is no s.v:raineot which 
hath iiot..hothe liys deputed element, word, and com* 
maiidemeiit. 1603 .fJiiAKs. AA-mv. ./cr JA 11. ii. 60 Not the 
Kihgs Crownc; nor the dejmted .Sword, The Mar.Nhalls 
'rrunchcon, nor the ludgc.s Rohe. «i 1641 Pi*. Mount, 
Acts (J* dAw, (1647 >369 No deputation depris'cih the Deputer 
of his rigljt. 1651 ( 1 . W. tr. Qwel's Inst, i^i Wee have 
sometimes Tu fores Dativit or deputed f.Iuardi.ans amongst 
118. i74« Young AV. Th. ix. 228 Already is begun tlie 
grand a.ssire. . J>*pulcd conscience scales 'J’lie dread tribunal. 
IM5 Fate o/Setifey II. 70 Suetonius Pauliims, the deputed 
Commander of Ne ro. 

t De'pute^y deputrie. Oh. Sc. [Dfptjte 
.^h, k- -nv.] 'J ilt* office of a depute, deputyshin. 

1584 .SV'. Acts Jas.^ jy (1814] 3c<> (Jam.) The olTice of 
d^utrie and clcrk.sbip in the said oflice* tif I’hcsaurario. 

Deputise (dfpbftoiz), v. [f. Depete sh. or 

DkI'I TY f-IZK.) 

1. Intfii. To appoint n.«; a deputy. Chiefly l/,S. 

1730-6 Raili'v ffoliot IVcf., ihputhc, to constitute or 
ajuviint « me a Deputy. x8i 1 Port Polio Jan. (Harriett), They 
seldom think it neces.sary to deputire more than one person 
to attend to their interests .at the seat of government. i8a8 
Wf liST KR Dcfinti-h to appoint a d'-pul y ; to empower to act 
for another, as a sherifl*. 1877 Svakrow .Serm. xix. 248 Tho .e 
who were dcputiml . . diil their niusler'.s work failbfully. 

2 . ifitr. To net as a dopuly ; usually in reference 
to musical engafjements. collotj. 

1869 Athtn»um 2-j Mar. 445/3 Mr. Hcrren deputized cre- 
ditably for Mr. Sim# Reeves. X884 Musical Titnes 1 ISlay 
S97/1 A f/>ndon organist, wdio has rcliiu)uished regular 
work, will deputbe u[jon nominal temw. 


Deputrie, see Deputery, Ohs . 

Deputy :dc*pi/?ti\ sh. Forms. 5 depute, de- 
putee, AV, depwto, 6 deputyo, 6-7 deputie, 7* 
deputy, [a. F. ddpuH, subst. use of pa. pplc, of 
tUputer to Depitk. Originally spelt depnk\ in 
one form of which the final e became mute (though 
usually retained in writing) ; in .nnother form it 
continued to be pronounced, .and then as in City, 
etc., it passed through -tV, -tVto (Cf. \a 5 si};tte^ 
assign., assignee!) The MK. ex.amplcs depute are 
placed here, but might as well stand under Depi’te 
sh. See also the corrupted forms Debite, Debity.] 
1. A person appointed or nominated to act for 
another or others, es/. to hold office or exercise 
authority instead of another; a substitute, lieu- 
tenant, ^cegcrent. 

£•1415 WvNToifM Cron. V. X. 381 Ami Dcpuiis be-liynd hym 
he left 'J‘o keipe Rrettayne. 1511 Ht v. VII in Kllis Orig 
Lett. Ser. n. T. 170 That . . ye . . paye unto theim, or to their 
deputie in tlieir names, the siimmes afores.'^id. x6a4 Ln. Kfn. 
HiNGTON ibid. .Ser. 1. III. 174 Kut the case is now diATerenr, 
iuiyd she, for there the Prince was in Person, heer t# but 
his deputy. Hut a deputy, answiird f, that represents his 
nftr.4on. i66p W(*oi’i Life (O. H. S.) 1 . 361 For the Greek 
Icr.turc, the reader therof. . got a deputy to do it. 1717 
Swii-T Culliveri. vl. 70 In the presence of a professor, or 
one oHiis deputies. 1818 Jas. Mii.i. Brit. India II. iv. viii. 
283 They sent to the .nrniy two members of council, as fiehl 
deputies, without whose concurrence no operatioii.s .should 
be carried on. 1841 W. Si*ai,ui!Ig Italy ^ it. isl. HI. 338 
The. .university of iVIua. .besides deputies and assistants, 
ha# 35 profe-sHors. 

JSjg. rfn L. Howel pesidcrins 58 'I'liose t wo Deputies of 
Pride, the Lust of the Flesh, and the l.iist of the Eye. 1783 
Mad. D'Abdi.ay Diary 19 Jan., I found her . . not merely 
free from pride, but free from .ifTabiUty^its most mortifying 
deputy. 


I b. Paw. A person authorized to exercitie on be- 
1 half of another the whole of his office {general 
I deputy^ or some special function of it {special 
deputy)^ but having no interest in the office. 

I 141^ Foils 0/ Par it. III. 605/1 Ow genttrall# and 
I .specialls Attomes and Deputes. i6m FuLnECKK and Pt. 

I Parali 46 There is great dilTcrencc betwixt a bailie, & 

I a deputie. 1607-78 Cuwrli. Inierpr. s. v., A Deputy hath 
I not any interest in the OfTtcc, hut is oncly the shadow of 
j the Ofliccr, in whose Name he doth all thing-s. 1640 Perkins 
I Prof. ilk. i. 9 100 An assignee i.% .such a person who doth 
; occupie in his own, ri^ght, and a deputie such a person who 
' doth occupic in the right of another. 1833 Act 3 4 Will. 

! 1 \\ c. ^2 §ao The ShcrifT of each County. .Almll. .name., 
i asuincKuit Deputy, who shall.. have an OflTice within One 
I Mile of the Inner Temple Hall, for the Receipt of Writs [etc.). 

* c. A person delegated or sent (alone or ns a 
! member of a deputation) to act in the place of 
j those who send him. 

j 1769 RouKursoN Chas. V. i. 222 Charles artfully 
; avotifed .admitting their deputies to .Tudience. 1838 Tiiiri.- 
; WAi.t. Gtvcce IV. 347 *rhrcc deputies were sent back with 
I them to Sinope, to fetch the ve.ssels. x86a l.i). Hroucmam 
! Brit. Const, vi. S7 The lesser baron.s were called to send 
deputies, instc.nd of at tending personally. 

d. Thr. lly deputy \ by another person in one’s 
stead, by proxy. 

1615 Bacon Rss., Studies (Arb.) 11 Some Hookes also may 
be read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by Others. 
176a I'miTE Mayor o/G. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 180 He is sutfered 
to do that hy deputy. xB68 Frrkman Nona. Cwiy. (1876) 
11 . vii. 23 His wars were waged by dejnity. 

2 . S])ocial applications. 

ta. One deputed to exercise authority on behalf 
of the sovereign or of the sovereign power; a 
proconsul, a viceroy, a Lord Lieutenant (of Ireland). 

CX490 in Gairtiner Lett. Kick. HI 4- Heu. PV/(RolIs^ 
App. A, Our right godc lord Gerald erle of Kildare yonr 
j dc-pnie lieuten.iunt of thjs your land of Irland. 1568 Hidi,k 
j (Bishops') I Kings xxil. 47 There was then no kyng in 
I KJom, the deputie was king. — Acts xviii. 12 When Gallio 
was the deputie of Achaia. i6i« Siiaks. Hen. Vllfy 111. ii. 
j 260 You sent me Deputie for Ireland.- x6o6 Lond. Gaz. 
No. wxyyls My Lord Capr.II, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 1851 
Roulmison Sertn. Ser. iv. (1863) 1 . 7 'I here was there a 
deputy, that is, a proconsul. 

b. In the City of J/)n(lon, a member of the 
Common Council, who acts instead of an alderman 
in his absence ; a deputy iildcrinan. 

*557 Order 0/ Hospitals C vi b, The Alderman of the 
Wanle or hi.# Dqiutie. ^ 1597 .Shak.h. a Hen. //', ir. iv. ga, 

1 was. before Master Tisioe the Deputie, the other day. 
X7xt Stbklf Sped. No. 503 Fa The ueunty of the ward sat 
in that pew. X77S Ann. Reg. 79/2 Mr. Aldcrnmn i*eers, 
with Mr. Deputy Judd. .pre.sentcd a pctiiion. X837 Munic, 
(Wp. Inq. Commission, Every .alderman, except the 
alderman of Bridge Without, apiKiint.s a Deimly, who must 
ho a Comi«on.Councilm,an of the Ward; 1894 P. O. London 
Directory, Common Council.— The first-named in each Ward 
is the Deputy. 

c. An officer in a coal-mine. (See qnots.) 

1851 GHKHNWiiU. Coal-trade Terms .Vorthnmb, tfr Ourh. 
22 ueputiesy a set of men employed in setting timber for the 
safely of the workmen; also in putting m bnatlice and 
brattice .stoppings, 'fhey also draw the pr«.>i»s from places 
whore they are not required for further use. 1893 Doily 
Kcu<s 20 Nov. 5/4 The deputies . . tc.st the be-ams and other 
protective appl)aiii:c.H put up, examine the passage walls ami 
lOi'fs and the st.atc of the .atmosphere, and tell the ‘ile- 
tallers ’ what to do. 

d. TIic m.'in.iger of a common lodging-house. 

x85x \Iavhkw Lond. Lalmir I. 249 In .sonic places knives 
and forks arc not i.wovidcd, unless a penny is left with the 
‘deputy*, or manager, till they arc returned. x888 Times 
13 Oct. i?/i She acted as deputy to the house in question 
[a coiniuoii lotlging-houscl. 

3. A persoil elected to represent a consliluenev ; 
a member of a representative legislative assembly. 
Chamber of Deputies ; tlic second house in the 
national assembly of France, and some other coun- 
tries. 

x6oo K. Bi.ount tr. Concstaggio 76 Thr three estates of 
the Rc.a!mc, that is, the Clcrgic, the Nobilitic, and the 
Dcputic.sof the CinV..s and townes. .at Lisbonc. 1777 Wat.son 
ThiUp IT (1839) 381 William .. meant .. to remove the 
a.swmbly of tbe States (which was summoned to meet at 
Middleburgh) to a situation in which the deputies would 
not he .so much influenced by the emissaries ot Sjiain. 179* 
Genii. Mag. LX 11 . 11. 945 'J'hree hundred and seventy-one 
deputies, a>scmhlcd in one of the h.olls of the palace of the 
'rhuillcries. 1809 Kknoall Tras^ I. v. 27 'I'hc deputies are 
now frequrntly denominated rcpreseHlatirtes. They were 
aricieijily called committee-men. 1837 Carf-vle Fr. Rea*. 
III. It. vi, Deputy 'I’huriot. he who was Advocate Thurioi. 
1863 Mary Howirr F. Bremers Greece I. viii. 264 I'he 
j Deputies nro chosen by the ficople for three yeiu-s. 

[ 4. attrib. and Comb. Deputed; acting or ap- 

pointed to act instead of . . ; vice- . . . 

1548 Hai.l ChroH. ai 1 b, Either chief Capitnin of Caleis or 
el# deputie Capit.ain. x6«4 Sanokr-son Strm. 1 , 243 The 
poor 3'ou shall alwayc.s have with you, a.s my deputy-re- 
ceivers; hut me (in person) ye shall not have always. 1645 
Rutherford Tryal tjf Tri. Faith (1845) 379 Clirist s love to 
US was not dcputy lovc. .he loved us not by a vicar. 1695 
I.ofid. Gas, No. 3099/3 Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Governor of 
I the Bank of England. x8o^ WRi.i.iNri'roN in Gurw. Dssp. 

I III. 659 ^'o appoint Capt.im Bellingham to be Dejmty 
(Juarter Master general m Mysore. 1843 MACAt.'L.AY Ess., 
Mad. DP A Singing women escorted by deputy hus- 

bands. 1863 H. Cox iustit. I. vtl 93 The deputy-speaker# 
are usually the chief judges of the courts of Westminster. 
x88i Rt. Hon. A.W. Peel m Times a Feb. 6/4 That Standing 
Order is enabling only, and provide# for the appointment 
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.and idutiesofthe Deputy-Speaker during the unavoidable 
absence of the Speaker. 

Dd'putjTi V. rare. [f. prcc. ab.] trans. To ap- 
point or send as deputy ; to depute. 

*605 SvcYearKR Dn Barlas 11. ill m. Lcew xxsfi Frail 
Aaron, Deputi'd During his [Moses*] absence, all the Flock 
to guide. x867 Quiver x66 Thrush, linnet, blackbird . . 
deputied the lark with pnuse to heaven. 

De*piity8llip. [f. Deputy jA + -ship]. The 
office, term of office, or position of a deputy. 

* 577 ^ Hocikshed Chrott. III. T079/1 Richard Beau- 
champe earle of Warwike. .being, .deputie for John duke of 
Bedford (being regent of France) did. .oUeine manie casleU 
in his deputie.<ihip. 1604 Capt. J. Smith Virginia v. 190 
‘J'hey would not be gouernlcsse when his Deputiship was 
expired. 1765 Cowi'kr Let. to % Hill 8 Nov., I heartily 
wish him joy of his deputyidiip. 188* Mrs. Oliphant 
Harry yoscelyn 11 . 281 The state into which his work 
must have got, but for the strenuous and anxious deputy- 
ship of his clerk. 

tDeqna-ntitate, *». Ohs. rare'-\ [f. De- 
II. I + L, quemtUdt-em quantity; see -ate^ 7.] 
frans. To diminish the quantity or amount of. 

X646 Sir ' 1 *. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 1. v. 86 This wc aflirme of 
pure gold, for that which i# curranl . . hy reason of its allay . . 
IS actually dequantitated by fire. X656 in Blount Glossogr. 

tDequa'M, dequa'ce, V. Ohs. rare-\ [a. 
OF. dequasser, deeasser to break down, erpsh, f. 
I)E- I. I + quasser, casser to break : see Cass, 
Quash, Decass.] trans. To break down, crush. 
c X400 Test. Lat'e i. (is6'.>) 276 b/i I 1 ius with sleight shalt 
thou Kurmotint and dcquace the yvell in their herts. 

De quoi, dequoy, obs. forms of Decoy sh:^ 
Der, obs. form of Daub v., Dear, Deer. 
Deracinate (d/'ra;*8ineit), V. {i. F. ddracine r 
(in OF. desr-), f. d<f-, des-, L. Dis- + radne root ; 
see -ate'< 7.] trans. To pluck or tear up by the 
roots ; to uproot, er.adicate, exterminate, lit. OM^fig. 

X599 SnAKS. Hen . I \ v. ii. 47 The Culler rusts, That should 
deracin.'itc! such Saiiagvry. 1606 — Tr. 4* CV. 1. iii. 99. 
1659 B. Harris ParivoPs Iron Age 27 But neither Arms, 
nor Victories., [werej .able to deracinate or root out this 
Doctrine. xvSS Lond. .^fag. 477 'I'o (Icracinale and anni- 
hilate the wnolc system of moral, historical and reve.aleti 
asseverations. 1883 Stkvknson Silverado S^. (x886) 80 
itisenilxiwclling mountains and demcinating pines ! 

b. transf. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. 4- Event 167 Chill every rivi r 
into stagnancy, Deracinate the fruitful earth of growth. 
Hence Deraolna’tion, mdication, extirpalion. 

c x8oo tr. Trov, 1 . 227(1,.) Nothing can resist 

.an extreme desire to appear I>eautifiil. 'i'he women submit 
to a painful operation— to a violent aiat total dcraeinatum, 

t Dorft*d6, Ohs. rare. [ad. I,, dhad-ifre lo 
scrape or shave off, f. De- I. 2 -f rddd'C to shave.] 
trans. To scrape off or away. 

1657 Tommnson RenotPs Disp. 378 Zoiijssa Is Pitch de- 
naded from off maritimoiis ships. Ibid. 658 Quinces, .m list 
be. .not l)ray»'d, hut dcraded. 

t Deradiate (d/reJ-diifU), v. Ohs. rare. ff. De- 

I. 2 + L. radidre, radiiiL to cntil rays, f. radius 
ray.] intr, T'o radiate forth. 

1650 (.’harlki'ON Paradoxes Prol. 3 'I’hosc three T.incs, 
perjKitually dcradiaiing from the Center of Trutli. 

1 Icncc t Deradia'tloii, radiation from a point. 
1650 Chaulkton Paradoxes Prol. 13 'Fhc St.arrc.# trans- 
mitting their Influence, hy invisible Dcradintioris*. 1704 

J. Harri.s Lex. Techn. s.v. Aciinobolwn, The Diflusion 
or Deradiation of Light or Sound. 

Derai, obs. s{7eTling of Dkray. 
t Derai'gn, sh. Obs. In 4-5 doreyne, 5 de- 
ren^e, -rayn, 6 derene. [a. OF. des-, der-, de- 
raisne, -resne, -raigne, regne, -rene, f. desraisnier 
to Deraion. In Laws of William I, latinized as 
disraisnia^ The action of vindicating or maintain- 
ing one’s right, esp. by wager of battle ; hcncc, a 
challenge to single combat ; a combat ; a duel. 

[xa9a Britton v. xii. ( 2 Ccs plays soint comensable# et 
plcdahle# sicum en le graunt bref de dreit overt, mes tiient 
par disrcync \tratist. *i'hc.sc pleas shall be commenced and 
tried in the same manner as the great writ of right patent, 
hut not hy dereynej .1 cxyso K, Alts. 7353 This dereync, 
by the barouns Is y-mad, by alle bothe regiouns. s»5 
Baruour Bruce xiii, 324 On sarisenis thre deren^eis did 
he ; And [in-till] ilk deren^e of that He veiicust .sariseni.# 
two. c X470 Harping Chron. ix. iv, Turnus then was slayn : 
Rncas did that dedc and that derayn With mighty strokes. 
c xgoo Lancelot 2313 1 have o frend haith o dereyne ydoo. 
And I can fynd none able knycht tharlo. 2513 Douglas 
AEneis xii. vi. xs Suflir me perform my derene by and by. 
1653 Phillip.#, DrmM. .siguifieth the proof of an action 
which a man alfirmeth that lie hath done, and his adversary 
denies. Hence in Kersev, Bailf.v, Asm, etc. 

D6rai*gnf ti.i Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms : 3 de- 
renne, 3*4 doroyne, 4 deren;)e, -eine, 4-6 de- 
rayne, -aine, 5 derresme, darreyn, darayne, 
5-6 darreyne, -rayne, 5-7 darreine, 6 derene, 
darrein, -raine, -reigno, 6 7 dereigne, derraine, 
dorraigxte, 7 darrayne, deraigne, darrain, 
7- deraign. [a. OF. deraisnier^ -resnier, ‘rainier, 
•reiner, -regner, desr-, to render a reason or account 
of, explain, defend, etc., f. de^^ des‘ (see D:a> 1 . 6 ) 4 
raisnier to speak, discourse, declare, plead, defimd 
;-late L. iy^ ^reUiFnOret f> ratidn-em ret^oniiig, 
account, rendeiing of reason. The compound may 
have itself been formed in late L. ; cf. the med.L. 
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forma dht dirratimtarc in Du Cange ; ditrais- 
nan, disrainnuire, were latinized from OF. Cf. 
also Akuaign (OF. araisnier).'] 

1 . imns. Law, To prove, justify, vindicate ; esp. 
to maintain or vindicate (a right, claim, ctc.\ by 
wager of battle ; to dispute, contest (the claim, 
etc., of another, asserting an opposing claim). 

[laca Britton i. xxiti. 9 ix Si fclonie, adunc doune le 
defendour gage a sey defeiidre, et ie apelour gage pur la 
cAiiRC desreyner [iraml. If felony, then let the defendant 
give security to defend himself, and the appellor security to 
prove the cause).] c 1305 Covr de L. 7008 That hyniscif 
agayn fyve and twenty men, In wylde field wolde fyghie, 
To derayne Godes ryghte. X340-70 AlUanmlcr 194 I'o 
lache hym as Lorde )>e lond for to hauc. Or deraine it with 
dintes h deedes of armes. 1375 Bakholir Uruce ix. 746 
ln>to plajm fichting, ^he suld pre.ss till dercn^c f|our richt. 
c 1400 /}estr. Troy 13084 There was no buerne with liohl 
the hatcll to lake, The right to derayne with the rank duke. 
*539 3* c. 1 9 9 Kiicry of the suide ioint 

toiiantes . . maie haiie aide of the other . . to the intent to 
dereigne the warraiilie paramount. i6s8 Cokk On Litt. 6 a. 
a x68o Butler R«m^ (1759) 1 . 333 You bestow much Bains 
to prove .. that the King is not above the f. aw.. And this 
you deraign, as you call it, so far, th.it at length you say, 
the King hath not, by I.nw, .so much Power, as a Justice 
of Peace, tocoiiimit any Man to Prison, lyai T. Koiunson 
Cmhdkind vi. 129 Wlio sIictII demign th.it Warranty. 

2 . trans. To vindicate or maintain a claim to 
(a thing or person) ; to claim the possession of. 
cap. by wager of battle ; to challenge. 

a 1040 Wohnnge in CottJhm, 285 Ihesu swctc ihc.<;u. .Jiu 
me derennedes wiS like, and makedcs of me wrecche )»i 
leofmon and spuse. f 1330 R. Rhunnk Ckron. JiBio) 330 
Ageyn Kyng Kdward, Scotland to dcrcync. With werre K 
hatail hard, riifid Chaucer Kut's T. 751 Thou art a 
worthy knychl And wilnest to darreyne Jv. r. dcrieync, 
darreyn, darreine, dereynej hire by bataille. 1893 J. C. 
Bi.omimei.o Hist. .Soutdrrn 13 Richard de Middelton came 
and dcraigned that Manor in the King’s Court. 

3 . 'I'o settle or decide (a claim or dispute) by 
judicial argument and decision, liy wager of battle, 
etc. ; to determine. 

/'X330 K. Bhunne Ckron. Rolls) 12629 ^}‘f [>ou sette 
rhahinge )>cr>ytine . . purow balaille schal hit be dcreyiit. 1387 
Tkkvisa Hidden (Rulls) VII. 241 pc c.mse schuidu be oc- 
reynede by dent of swerd. ( 1430 T.von. /foc/nts 11. xxii. ( 1 554 ) 
59 b, God and trouth was atwene thein twcinc Kgali iudge 
their qu.ircl to darayno. 15x3 1 .)ouoi.as /Knch xii. xi. 1S4 
l.al me stand to my ch.incc, I tak on hand For to derene 
the muter with this brand. i6ox F. Ta jk Househ. Ord. 
T.dw. Uy 9 89 11876) 53 After tliei have dereigned before the 
slew.ird, thrc.sorer, and the serjaiites of th.i(.(!ount what fee 
ihei shal h.ivc for such a present. X809 Bawhwkn Domesday 
Bk. 460 'I'he jury of the Wapentake have deraigned them to 
the use of the Kin^. 

t 4 . 7 b demlgn batik {comhat, etc.) : a. To 
maintain (a wager of battle or single combat) in 
vindication of a claim, right, etc. Obs. 

c X380 .S‘/> Ferumb. 265 ^if he ini^te fTor pit hatail to 
dereyne profry hym fojj) to ti^tc. <■ 1386 Chacckb Knt.'s T. 

i r73 Two barneys . . suffisaunt and mete to darreyne The 
jataiilc in the feeld Intwix hem twe^me. 1548 Hai.i. Ckron. 
(ibci9) 4 Henry of Lancastre Duke of Ilcrfironlc Appellantc & 
Thom.is Duke of Norfulke Dcfeiidanle have., nceii redy 
10 darraine die hattcili like two valiant Knyghtes h hardy 
champions, x^ Ff.rnk Bias. Centric 309 To vndcrst.ind 
the order of tne derayning, gagin;^ and loyning of those 
baltailes, or single combates. x6m Tate in Gutch Coll. Cnr, 
1 . 7 Combats personal that arc dcrrainecl for causes capital. 

t b. To engage in battle, do b.Tttlc ; whence (in 
Spenser, etc.' to set the battle in array. Obs. 

c XS34 tr. Pol. Vertc. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1844) 88 When 
Duke Richard had henrde the ambassadottrs. .he was afeard 
to daiTaigne hattailc. X548 Hall Ckron, 47 The Kyng of 
Rnglande .. chose a. place mete and coiivenicntc for twoo 
armies to darraync Kittail. 1590 Spenser F.Q. 11. ii. 26 
Three valiant knights to see . . to darraine A triple wnrre 
with triple enmitee. 1593 3 Hen. 77 , 11. ii. 72 Dar- 

raigne your battell, for they are at hand. i6oa Cakkw 
Cornwall (1760) 125 Then darrayning a kind* ofbattell (but 
without armes) the Caesarians got the overhand. x6o8 IIey- 
wooD SallnsTs Ingurth, (1609) 90 This happened tow.irds 
the evening, no fa time to darraigne a batlaile. 161(4 Vii.. 
VAIN Epit. Ess. I. 54 'I’he . . Kings . . darraind battle with 
^ Forreners. a xyj^ O. West Abuse Trav. xx. 8 [imitating 
bpcnserl As if he meant fierce halile to darrain. 

tc. To dispose ^ troops, etc.) in bailie array ; to 
array; to order. (Loose applications of the word 
by Ihe Elizabetlian archaisls.) Obs, 

X30X Sylvester IV/y 100 Every Chit:f, apart, Darrains 
his Troups with order, speed and art. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
IV. ix. 4 lie gan advise how best he mote darrayiie That 
ctUeipruc, for greatest glories eayne. 1399 Nash 11 Lenten 
Stuffe 50 The lc.s.scr pignicis. .thought it mcete to . . elect a 
King amongst them that might deraine them to battailc. 
x6x 4 SvLVK.m-KK Little Bartas 479 I'o serve Thee, as Hee 
[nutn] is sole ordain’d ; So, to serve Him, Thou nn.st the 
rest [creature.s] derrain'd. lyay J. Asoii.i. Metani. Man 45 
God admitted Man to in.scrt this Sced>Koyal into the Gene* 
alogy of the World, and to deraign hi& Pedigree in form 
amongst the Descendants of Adam, 
t Derai'gn, v:^ Obs, Also 6 derene, derain, 
darrayne, 7 dorcign. [a. OF. desre^mer, variant 
of desren^der, mod.F. d&attger to put out of ranks, 
Dkramgk.] 

1 . To put into disorder ; to derange, disarran^^e. 
1500-00 Dunbar How Cnmis Aige $6 Befojr no wicht I did 
compleiie, So did her denser me derene. 1530 Palscr. 
506/2 , 1 darrayne (Lydgat), 1 chauiige or alter a thing from 
purpose to another, jfi* transmne. 'This word® i.s nat 
admytted in our comen spetche. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey >, Deraigne, .to di.sordcr or turn out of Course. 

voL. nn 
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2. passive. To be discharged from (i«ligiou9) 
orders: see DkuaignmkktS. 

X574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 42 h, He that is professed 
nioiike etc. shalbe a motike, and ns a monke shallic taken 
for terme of his natural life, except he liee demined liy the 
lawe of holye churche (Fr. Sinon que it soil dereigne y la 
ley de saint esy'lisi^ x6oa Fulbecke ix/ Pt. ParalL xi If 
in aunciciit time a Monke, Fryer, or Cannon profes.scd, 
which W.1S no Soucraigne of an Iioukc, had graunted to one 
.in annuitie, this was a voyd gr.iunt, though he had lieene 
after dereigned, or ni.ide Soucraigne of the .same liou^e, or 
.some other. i6b 8 [see Dekaign.ment x66x J. SrKruENB 
Procurations 39 Those Religious persons lieing dcraigncil 
and disi>ersed, were not. .subject to Visitation. 

b. irantf,^ 1778 Lcroe Feast 26 luvcsled once, no Saint 
can be denugn'd. 

Derai’giiment L Hist. [a. OF. desmism- 
ment, ikraincmcttf, f. desraisnier : see Deiiaiun 
and -MHNT.] The act of dcraigning ; ^^Dkraion.v//. 

X706 Piiii.i.irs (ed. Kersey), Deraignmcnt, a der.iigiiing or 
proving, 1865 N iciioLs yi>ViV/tfw 11 . 29a Those plc.is sliall 
he coniinenLod and ivied in the sumo inaiitior as the gvont 
writ of right patent, but nut so sls to admit of doraignment 
[AFr. dm'cynv\. 

+ Derai'gnment Obs. [a, OF. desrenematt, 
f. desregner: see Okuaign 7A- and -mknt.] Dis- 
charge iioin a religious order. 

xSSgAi t 31 Hen. T///, c. 6 The same religious (icrsons, 
.ind eucry of them shall be made able . . to sue, and be sued 
in all in.inncr of actions . . after the time of their seueral 
(Icmignements, or denartinge out of their religion. x6a8 
Cork, (hj Litt. 136 b, heraignment, .1 displacing, or turning 
out of his order. .So when a Monke is derained, he is do. 
graded and turned out of his order, and become a lay man. 
x668 Hale Pref. RolU's Abridgment 4 J*rofession, Deraign* 
ment, and the .several Appendixes relating thereto, mude 
considerable Titles in ilic old Yc.ir Btx^ks. 

Derail (d/if“‘ D, v, [atl. mod.F. diraillcr (in 
Heschercllc’s I'r. IHct. 18.15, hy AcmltMiiicin 
1878) *to go off the rails’, f. d<i- ( - Dk- II. 2) i , 
rail Rail. Introduced from I'rench about 1850, 
but a]ip. received into general use fust in 

1 . inlr. To run oft or leave t he rails. 

1850 liARnNKR Railway Economy yi/bfootmote. Derailment 
— 1 have .'idopted this word from the F rench . the \ erb to de~ 
rail or to h derailed may he used in a corresponding sens'*. 
1864 Wri'sTKK, Derail, to ruu olT fioin the rails '>f a rail 
w.iy, as a locomotive. Lardner. 1883 A. Crank in Leisure 
Hour 284/a It [the locoinotivej h.id * dcr.iilcd 1883 in 
CAssF.r.L Ithc only sense given : ch.iiactcrized usJ;w>7cvf«|. 

2 . traus. To cause (a train, etc.) to hate the 
rails ; to throw off the rails. 

1850 T.akiinkk Railway Economy 327 f)!! the i6ih .Septem- 
ber 1847, on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, the Iasi 
carriage of the c.\press train, having two u.is.scngcis in it, 
wa.s derailed. Ihid.^ 'J'he displaceniciit 'any became great 
enough to derail the wheels on tlic arrival of the last coai.li 
nt the point. x88x Phi lad. Record No. 3416. t rihi;>l 
stopped four r.irs forcibly, derailed them. 1881^ M Rkvnoi ns 
Engine-driring JJ/e 32 Having their engines de railed. 
189a Daily Ne7os 4 Apr. 2/4 'I'he faster a train ran, the more 
likely would it be to derail any impediment on the truck. 

11 once DeraiTod ppl. a., DeraiTitig vbi. sb. 
x88i Nature XXV. 2.(6 A ballasted lloor of siilTi'icnl 
strength to hold up a derailed locomotive. 18^ Christian 
World 5 June 419/5 I'hc cause of the derailing of the 
carriages. * 1891 Times 26 Sept. 5/1 'I’he telegraph pule 
having been broken down, .by the derailed carriages. 

Derailment ((l/r//*'lmcnl). [ad. mod.F. dh‘ail~ 
Imcnt (cited by Ihschcrcllc 1845, **^^^*“ Tour- 
neaiix 1S41), f. (Uraillcr\ nee prec. Introdntx'd 
from French c 1850 : at first chietly used in U. .S.] 
Said of a railway train, tic. : The fact of leaving 
or being thrown off the rails. 

x8^ I .ARONKU Railway Economy 326 In most cases of 
derailment*, it is the engine which tsCiipes from the rails. 
\B\Hit-note* y 1 have adopted this word from the ^ reucli ; 
it expresses ,in cfTcct . . for which we have ikU yet had any 
term in our railway nomenclature. By deradlewcnt is 
meant the csca^jc of the wheels of the engine or carriage from 
the rails.) 1864 Wkilster, Derailment , the .state of being 
oflf the rails of a r.iilway, as a locomotive. Lardner. 1880 
7’iwi'j2oJan. (.SWyj Railways), 1 'lie niimhcr of accidents 
..was 177, of which 53 Bre d.issed as <lcrailinenls, 53 as 
collisions. x88o.S/. yames's Caz. 17 Aug. 12, I do not now 
refer to the influence of speed in producing a derailiricut. 

•j* Dorai'Xli?^* Obs, rare. [f. Dk- I. i + Rain z/.] 
inlr. To rain down, fall as rain. 

irx563 Caves oiKH Mefr. I ’isions, Ld. .Seytnour, in Li/y 
We/scy II, 109 When I the tcares shold se from hir 
face derayn. 

Derajii(e, vari,ants of Deuaign 7 l Obs. 
Deraa^e (d/r#'‘'nd3’, v. [(iSth c.) a. mod.F. 
dHattger, in ('olgr. (161 1) desrattger ‘to disraiikc, 
disarray, disorder', in OF. desrengier, f. des-, 

L. dis -krem, rtng, mod.F. rang Rank, order. 
Not in Johnson ; considered by him as Frcncli 
‘It i.s not ca.sy to ^ucss how Dr. War burton missed this 
opportunity of inserting a French worrl, by reading,— and 
the wide, arch Of derangd empire fall \~Ant, 4 * Cl. i. i, 
which, if deranged were an English word, would he pre- 
ftr.ible both to ruined and ranged'. Shaks. 1765 VII. 107.) 

1 . trans. To disturb or destroy the arrangement 
or order of ; to throw into confusion ; to disarrange. 

1777 Rohertson Hist. Amcr, (1778) 11 . vi. 173 Lest the 
Older of the prflCex.sioii should lie deranged, he moved .so 
slowly, that the .Spaniards liecame iniuatient. x793CRAL'tUKn 
in Ld. Auckland's Corr. III. in The approach of an army 
would, .probably derange what ha.s been decreed in regard 
to the Vendde. 1836 Macgillivrav tr. Humboldts Trav. 
ii. 32 A country recently deranged by volcanic action. 1848 


Macaulay Hist. Eng. II, 531 This letter deranged idl the 
projects of James. 1889 SfectMor 22 Gel., If a dancing, 
girl dcrange.s her dress too much. 

tb. ‘ To remove from place or office, a.s the 
personal slaflT of a principal military officer’ 
(Webster 1828). Ohs, 

X796 Morse Amer. Ceog. I. 244 The officers who have 
been deranged by the several resolutions of Congress, upon 
the different reforms of the .irmy. 

2 . To disturb the normal state, working, or func- 
tions of; to put into a disordered condition; to 
cause to act atmormnlly. 

X7^ Adam Smith IV. N, iv. vii. (186S) II. 214 Both these 
kinds of monopolio.s derange more or les.i the natural dLs* 
trilnition of the stock of the society ; hut they do ii«>t .ilwa>'s 
derange it ill the same way. 1789 Mills iii /’/.//. Trans. 
l.XXX. 89 The hill Knock Koncstle. is a m.ignclic mass 
of rock, which consiticrahly derang.v. the compass. 1804 
AnERNETijv Surg. Obs. 130 llis constitution was so deranged 
by the. irritation of the soie.^ x86r .Sir B. Buoihe Psyaiol. 
Inq. II. ii. 39 H.ihils .. which tend in any degree to de- 
range the animal functions, should be scrupulously avoided. 

3 . To disorder the mind or brain of ; to unsettle 
the reason of. 

18*5 SoiniiEY 7 'ale of Paraguay iv. 60 The trouble which 
our youth w.is thought to T>e.ir With .such indifference 
hath deranged his head. 1855 Macai.'Lay Hist. Eng. IV. 
532 Minds deranged by sorrow. 

4 . To disturb, in term pt. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 273, I ventured to derange 
5'our leisure. x88a Stevenson Nero Arab. A'/s. 951 , 1 .iin 
.sorry to h.ive deranged you for .sc> small a matter. 

Ilence Dora'iiging vb/. sb. and ///. a, 

X795 Jemina II. 30 Her share in this deranging incident. 
1870 Daily News 5 Oct., All kinds of deranging influences 
are at work. 

Derangeable (d/rx'i‘n(1,:;abT), a. [f. prec. -i- 

-AiiLE.] Liable to deran;(cmcnl. 

1B43 *^^'>** Lett, (D.), The rr..il iiiipcdimeiit. .is 

that derangcnhlc health which belongs to old age. 

Deranged (dfr^i'nd.;d ),///. a. [f. Derange z;,] 

1 . Put out of order ; disordcreil, disarranged. 

2796 Mohsk Amer. Ceog. I, 346 Monsiircs . . to recover 

them [commercial affairsj from their deranged .sitiialioii. 
1609 to (.*<>1 kkii'Ck Friend 84 ;V deranged stale of 
the dige.slivc organs. 187^ Lyi.i.l /’/vwi . Ceol. I. 1. vii. ivj 
'J'lie di'ranged and the liori/oiilal fbiinalions, 

2. Disordered in mint) ; insane. 

f 1790 WiM.ocK Toy. 319 When I came to nn iition . . they 
imiigiiiod 1 was still deraiig(.'d, us there was no .such place, 
as 1 described. 1856 J. H. Ni-wman Cn/lis/a xii. 140 I'hc 
few (HMsoiis whom he met . . ihoughi him An ions or deranged. 
2875 Jowi Ti / 7 atofci\. ;•) 111 . 465 A man uho i.s (liTnngi(i 
.ind not riglil in hi.s mind. 

Derangement [a. mod.F. 

ddrangcmeitf (1O71 in llatzl.), f. d&attgcri sec 
DEHANifK and -mknt.] 

1 . Distinb.'incc of order or arrangement; dis- 
a.rrangLiiu*nl, dispIaccMncnt. 

2780 T. Jki KEu.soN Corr.^ Wks. 1859 L .27^ A strange 
dciangemcnt, indeed, our riders have got int(^ to he nine 
days ct.>iTiing from Hillshorongh. 2854 St occ^i’EI.kr //««#//»/(•. 
Brit. India 417 'I’hey could not be incorporated in their 
l>ropcr place.s williout a very extensive levnint and a de- 
rangement of the entire work. 1875 Lyei.l Print. Ccvl 
1 . 1. vii. 116 Time niiist multiply the Ucraiigcnienl of strata, 
in the ratio of aiitMiuity. 

2 . T.)islurbancc of normal or regular order 01 
workinjr; the condition of being out of order; 
disorder ; disorganization. 

>737 Bkhkki.ev tj//<rm/ {i 457 Whether this folly may not 
produce, .an entire derangement «>f domestic life, .a general 
corruption in both .sexes? 17W L'iiestkrk. Lett, f.f cxcviii. 
(1792) IV. 931 It is a tot.il di.slocation and derangement. 
tSog W. Saundkk.s jl/in. ICaterx sn'j Wilhuut .iny ton- 
.sid'^rable dcrangemciil in ihedigf.sLiveorg.ins. 1856 Fttoi iiE 
Hist . Eng. (1858J I. ii. 146 The derangement of the woollen 
trade, .was causing rlistress all over the country. 

3 . Disturbance of the functions of the mind ; 
mental disorder ; insinity. 

iBoo Act 39-40 (it’O. ///, r. j).j § 3 (Jod.) A))prehendod 
under circumstances, that denote .1 derangcineiu of mind, 
xBxa G. IL Collinson l.aro cone . Idiots 1. 1. iv. fjod.', 
Many actions hear too marked n character of illusion, of 
ilerangeinent, of .iliciiatioii of mind, that a man in his scn.ses 
could not by any possihiliiy conimit them. i8«5 .Southev 
Tale of Paraguay iv. 66 Mark of pas.sioii there was none ; 
None of derangcmeiit. 1874 Maiidslkv Rcsfions . in Ment . 
Dis. vii. «j3 Supplying the interpretation of the previously 
obscure attacks of recurrent derangement, 
t Dera*si031i Obs. rare-^K fn. of action from 
L. derihiTrc to shave off.] A .scraping or shaving oiT. 

2684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. m. 79 The dcriuiion made 
at the furesaid time is snflicient. 

Deray (dfr/d-), sb. arch. Also 4 derai, 4-5 
derrayfe, dray, 5 derei ; fi, 4-5 dOBray(o. Sec 
also Dihkav. [a. OF. desrei, desrai, later dtsroi, 
derei, derai, deroi, f. tonic stem of desreer: see 
Debay v,, also A kray v., Dikakray.] 
fl. Disorder, disturba* cc, tumult, confusion. 
To make deray : to create a disturbance, act vio- 
lently and noisily. Obs. {ox arch.). 

CX300 A'. Alls. 2177 He tok Aliiciiindrc this dcray, For to 
amende gef he may. c xyo Sir Tristr. 3165 On canados 
sche gan crio And made gret deray. <rx4B0 Antursof Arth. 
xl, (Juerlu draucM thou so dre^ghe, and mace biiche deray ? 
CX470 Henry IValloce vi, 239 T he schirrefl* cryi: Quha 
iiiaki.s that gret deray? ici3 Douglas Afneis vn. x. 77 
Turnus was by, and amyd this deray, Thi.s hail fury of 
slauchtyr, and fell afray. 

2H* 
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fi. 'I1330 FriiiiM. Ale.\nudt:r^ in Ronland 4" (*83^^ 

p. A xiii.TIier men mwht rent he y-sen Min liel desray, rauchel 
Hredeinjr. 1485 Caxtdn Chas, (!f. 239 Wherof incy maad 
grete noyse and desrayc. 

t b. Imjietuosity ; display of vigour or mowess. 
fijoo A'. tf72t Sone lie say A yon^ knygnt, also of 
gret deray. .Agwyns him he gynneth to ndc. 1 13^5 Orr 
de L, 502 The aventcrous with gret deray So ham to our 
Iniyght hodroff, Hys schclde in twoo pescs roff. 
c. Disarray, confusion, modern archaism. 

1831 Hocn in Rraseds Ma^. IV^ 425 Wliose Injauty, form, 
and manners bland, Have wrought deray through all the 
land. 1850 Hi-AcKiE AEfichylus II. 196 Him stru^ dismay 
In wild deray. 187a — Lays Uizhl. 82 They rove the vest, 
and in deray They flung her on tnc floor. 

1 2 . Disorderly action towards any one ; violence, 
injury, insolent ill-treatment. To do or make dcray 
to : to do violence to ; to disturb, molest. Ohs. 

avgrsCursur M. 23346 (Cott.) If hai suld for Ima feluns 
prai, It war gain godd and gret dcrai. < 1340 //7V/. 15568 
(Trin.) pou sal se hein ^itt to do me greet deray. 1373 
Hakrocr Bntce .w, 438 I-ordyngi.s, it war my will Till niak 
end of the gret derayThat tIowgl.ass inakis vs ilk day. 
t'14^ York Afyst, x.wii. 121 Feter I have prayed for the 
So tliat thou .schall no^t drede bis dray, c 14^ Cny lYanv. 

I ('.1 4336 Who halh_ done |>e all pys derayc. 1480 Caxi on 
(h'iiis Met. XM. xix, Achyllcs was full of dc.srayc and 
in^’quylc, and drewc the body of Hector by grete \vo<.)dcncs. 

'/ <11530 Fsviris of Henoik 536 In thy depairting .sc thow 
inak no dcray Vnlo no wicht, hot frely pa5.s thy w,ay, 

d. Disorderly mirth and revelry as in a dance or 
similar festivity. Chiefly in the alUleralive phr.a.sc 
dancing and dcray. arch . 

iSoo>M Dunbar tWnts Ixxviii. 14 For din, nor d.inceing, 
nor deray, It will nochl walkin me no wise. 1313 I)oi 
Mnds I. xi. hcadina^ Off the Lancat, and of the greit deray, 
And how Cupide iutlambes the lady gay. a 1530 Chnstiy 
Kirke Cr. i, Wes nevir in Scotland hard nor^ sene Sic 
dan.sing nor deray. 1807 J. Sta(.(: JWms 65 Wi’ hjwpiji', 
dancin' and tleray. 1814 .Scott AV</^’Vi //«//<•/ I.et. xi, 'i'heie 
was . . dancing and dcray within. 1837 C.ari.yi.k I'r. A\7'. 

J. II. I. xii, .So nave wc .st?cn fond weddings. ,tclchr.atcd with 
an outbursl of triumph and deray, at which the elderly 
shook their head.s. 189a Ncivs 2 Dec. 5/2 ‘riio 

dancing and deray were so puhiu: that all olasse.s had their 
sh.ire of the fun. ; 

H 4. cfTon. for Aiin.w. j 

...*S38 Jberdeot tCrg-. V. 16 (Jam.) To be in thair best deray 
ilk persone. ! 

t Deray (’fl/n"'*), v. Ohs. Also dray. [a. OF. 
desreery reicr. •raycry later desroieVy derroycr. dc- 
ruytTf - Vr, dc.\'rciai\ It. dis redarc type J 

*dcs-rPd(Jre, f. L. 1 )i.s- f -redarcy f. ^redo prc[)aration, 
order ; .see Auiiay. (The atonic stem in OK. was : 
desre-y the tonic desrei-y rai'y -roi-y which was : 
aftcrward.4 extended to tlic inf. and other atonic i 
forms.;] rcjl, ami intr. To act or behave in a dis- | 
orderly manner ; to rage. 

1340-70 /I //.vi/rt/K/ir 883 Nectanahu.s . . graiihes him sone ! 
I teraide as a dragoim dreedful in fight, c 1350 t'alcrue J 
1210 pus despitusiy l>e duk <!raycd him jiannc. Ibid. aoOi 
He (Icniied him as a dcuel. 

Used for Dkuakjn v.' [Confusion of derayne 
with infin. deraye^n.] 

t: 1314 Guy Wanu, l A.i ^915 Findc a S.-irra/In ojwr a kni^t, 

& he schal anoher fmilf, pal sdial deniylnc] his li^t kiiidc. 
CX3S3 Coer de L. 5456 Wyli thou graiinl with spcic .tiuI 
schecid Deraye the ryghl in the fcelde. 

Derayn.o, variants of 1 )krai(;n v. Ohs. 

Derb, a. rare. nonce md. [a. ( iur. derh com- | 
pact, solid, rough.] Koiigh, uncryst.alli7.cd , massive. 

s8as Coi.ERiDOF. /i’4r//r329 If.. I oppose Iraiispan-.iU 
chrystalli/ed Alumen to opake derb {unchrysiallhed) 

A lumen. 

Derby (da ibi, do jbi). The name of a town 
(in OK. named by the Northmen DPorahyy DPorhy) 
and shire of England, and of an earldom named 
from the shire or county. See also Dauijy. Hence 
1 . Proper name of the most noted annual horse- 
race in England, founded in 17S0 by the twelfth 
Fjirl of Derby, and run at theKpsom races, usually 
on the Wednesday Ixjfore, or the second Wednesday 
after, Whitsunday (the actual dale being fixed each ■ 
year in connexion with those of the Newmarket | 
and Ascot meetings, by the Jockey Club). 

x8m W. H. Maxwell Syoris <4 Adv, Scott. x\xix. (1B55) 
305 What L.Tre I about Oaks or f>erhy.s? X848 Dikkaeli in 
Harpers Aug. (iSSti 340/a ‘You do not know what 
the Derby is'. ‘ Ves 1 dfo. It is the Dluc Ribbon of the 
Turf’. 1871 M. Collins Mr^. 4- Merck. II. vi. 161, 1 had i 
l»ecn to the Derby. 

b. Hence attnh. and in comh.y as Derby day, 
the day on wliich the ‘ Derby ’ is run ; Derby dofif, 
the proverbial dog on the race-cotirse, after this 
has been otherwise cleared ; hence allusivetyy some- ' 
thing sure to turn up or come in the way. I 

x86a '/'/wsfi lune, li wiw a real Derby gathering, and, if 
jKjviihle, a I >t:vliy gathering exaggerated with ail its queer 
meUmi^c of high and low. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. He Mcnh. 

I. vi. 190 On a Derby J.)ay the hill at Kpsuin Is thronged 
with them. X885 Times 4 June W2 The reputation winch ! 
inviinahly attaches to a Derby wmiier. 

C. trasisf. Of similar itnpoilniit races in other 
countries, ns 7 'he Trench Derby. 

sSoe Whitaker's Aim. 584/1 'J'he winner of the French 
perhy. x8m Dotty Ne^vs 20 Feb. 5/, The great ‘ Snowshoc 
Derby look place on Suiwlay and yesterday at Holmen- 
kollen near Christiania. 


2 . Short for Derby hai\ n stiff felt hat with a 
rounded crown and narrow brim. U,S. 

x8B8 Pidl Malt G. xa June 14/1 Girls or young ladie.s are 
.seen with their hands thrust deej^ into the ulster pocket . . 
the derby tipped on one side. Ibid. S4 Sept. 11/1 II..0W felt 
hats -Derby hats, os they are generally called here lU. S.) 
'—were tiniversHl, 

d. Tlastering. « Darby 5. 
x8s 3~^ [sec Darbv 5]. i8j76 W. Papworth in Encycl. 
lirit. iV. 501 He is furni.shea wTth . . a hand float, a quirk 
flout, and a derby or darby, which i.s a long two-handled 
float for forming the floated coat of lime and hair, 

I 4 , Derby neck » Dbkbyhhirb neck, 
i pROssKK(///Af>, An Account of the Method of Cure 

I of the Bronchoccle, or Derby-neck. 1771 IUkkktti yourn. 
i Loud, to Gema It. 148 Gavays mean a Derby-ncck or a 
j man that has a Derby. neck. 

I Darbysllire (da'abi-, d 5 ‘jbljai). [In OE. 
y)i!orhy-sciry Ddorhi-scir see prec.] The shire or 
county of Derby in EngUand. IIciicc 

1 . DerbysMre neok : a swelling of the ih) roid 
gland ; bronchoccle, goitre ; so called as being 
endemic in paits of that county. 

x8oa Bei IDOL'S Hy^fia vi. 67 The water of melted .tnowlm.t 
liccn held by many authors to be the c.'ulsc of the broncho* 
celc or Derbyshire neck. x8^ Sir G. Hi;at> Home Tour 
117 'Fhc malady, .called the ‘ Derbyshire neck '—an endetnio 
protuberance in the throat, or goitre. 1878 T. Hkvant Proi f. 
.Sur^. 1. 191 Goitre, or Derbyshire necic, is very commuii. 

2, Oarbyshire spar, t drop : fluor-spar. 

1771 Gilmn Lakes Cumberland (1788) II. 217 It., is 
known in London by the iltiiiu of the Dcrby.shire dro[i. But 
on the spot it is cafled Blue John. X788 Cronstedt's Min. 
26 i'ioces of Derbyshire spar, through which the light of 
a candle formed many images. 1854 J. .Scokkkrn in t>rPs 
Cin . St . Chein. 64 Derbyshire si>ar (fluoride of crdcium). 

Derche, oljs. form of Dtiioe. 
tDeP-do*illg, ///.«• 7Yz/'i,—U A pscudo- 

' archaism of .Si^enscr, npit. from dare-do taken a.s a 
! compound verb, with pple. in -iNft (cf. 1 )krrino-Di >) 

' taken in the sense ‘ Doing daring deeds*. 

Di re-doine ns a legitimate combination would mean ‘ h.Trm- 
doing, mischief-working *. 

i XS90 Si'FASER A'. iL vii. 10 Me ill belils, that in derdoing 
1 armes And honours suit my vowed daies do spend, U nto tfiy 
I bounteous bayles . . to attend. 

+ Dere, sh. Ohs. Forms : 3-6 dore, 4-5 dor, 

5 (darr;, deire, derre, deerro, 5-6 deero, 5 7 
.SV. deir, 6 doare, 7 dial. dare. [f. Dkkk v.: 
perhaps a continuation of UE. darn (whence MJ*i. 
//(t/r) with the vowel assimilated to tlic vb. : cf. MDu. 
derCy in Kilinn dere, deyre * nocumentnm, offensa, 
noxa *. See next.] Harm, hurt, injury, miscliief, 
csf. in phr. to do {a />crson) dere. 

c 1330 Geu. 4* A'.r. 3214 Pharaon bannede vt his here, Isr.Tcl 
be (^lioxie to don dere. rx3io R. Hki nnb Ckron, It ace 
(Rolls) 8904 Now may 3c ly^itly here |>e stones to schip 
wykoulen dere. xa. . Grene Knt. 401 in .Sir Ganvayne 
(Batinatyne Club) App. 237 If itt be poj nt of any warr, 
'riiere shall noe man doe ynu noc darr. (-1460 Toivneiey 
Myst. (SuiTecs) 149 Wylie ye do any dere to my chyld and 
inel CX485 DifCby Myst. (j 832 ) u. 192, I sbnil the socor in 
cucry dere. c 1570 Pride 4- J.owl. (1841) 13 Many ,t vice . . 
Which do, and nave, dune this Und mickle deerc. 1603 
Vhilotus Ixxiii, ^ow mon first to me sweir, 'I'lial 36 to ino 
sail do iKi deir. 1674 Ray N. C. If'mts xj />ttfe, barm or 
pain . . U does me no d.Trc, i. c. no harm. 

tDere, V. Ohs, Forni.s: i derian, 2-4derie( u, 
(4 deri, deryej, 2-3 deren, 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
(4-7 doere, 5 deire, dayre, 5-6 deyre, 6 dear(e, 
Sc, deir, 6 7 dare). [OE. dorian, d^ri^an ■- OKris. 
dcra, (.IS. deriany MThi. deren (daren), 1 >u. dereny 
01 IG. terjatiy tcretiy MHG./^'?7/;— \VGcr. *darj(in, 
f. WGcr. *dara str. fern., 01 IG, tara, OE. 
hurt, harm, injury, damage.] 

1 , trans. To hurt, harm, injure. 

In OK. intran.s, with dative, * to do barm /«•’. 
r888 K./Ki .FiiKi) Boeth. vii. § 3 J>;el him da sturmus derlan 
ne mahan. <1x73 Lamb, Horn. 13 Nc l>el eou seal derien 
iioudcr bore ne hunger, e isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 
ricslichc lu-stcs he dcrieS me sowle. 1300 //rt7r4»i 574 
I .conn or wlf . . Or oher best, Jiat wolde him acre. 1380 Lay 
Polks' Ctxtech. (l«Tmb. MS.) 831 Fals wytnes-se |>ow noon 
licerc |>y iicy^lrore wyttyngly to dere. -<'X47o Hknkv 
lYattacc n, 164 ife gert him .suer Fra that day furth he suld 
him neiiir der. ^ rxsio Barclay .Wrr. 6W. yi/rtW«rrjr (1570) 
D iv, Who is without tresjiasse, what can him hurt or dere. 
*573 'I'vssEK Husb. {1,(1878)8 Great charge so long did dare 
me. c x6x x Chai'Man ///W xi. 406 The wound did dare him 
soic. 16x3 'I'. Potts Disc. JF/A'/nv (18451 K ij a, The stick 
nor the suike shall never dccrc thee. 

b. ahsol. To do harm, * liurt *. 
n xxoo D. F. Ckrmt. an. 1032 Gehwtcr hit l)»at wildefyr] de- 
rode e:io on m.Tne^um stowum. atyao Cursor M. 10014 
< Cot t.) pat nathing m.Ti cum in battlers*. <1386 Ciiauler 
AV/r.'x a {2 And of Achilles for liis queiiiie .siiei*e. For In: 
rouho wi|> it bopc hole and dere. C1400 Desir, Troy 1293 
Ffor to dere for the dethe qf his dere cosyn. 

2 . To trouble, grieve, vex*, annoy, incommode. 
ri340 Cursor M. 7377 iTrin.) To l»c king not wol him 

dere . c 1400 M aundkv. \ Roxb. ) iii. 9 Stagez . . ilk ane nbouen 
obar, to see h*' iustyng, .so )>at nane schall dere ojier, ne left 
oper to see. f 1400 Destr, Troy 13550 Now me bus, as a 
beggar, my bred for to thigge At rlnris vptm dnyc^ that : 
dayres me full sore. 1481 Caxton Kiynnrd xxxix. (Arb.) I 
106 'I'hat dcred hym so moche that he wyste not what to 
sayc . . he was so angry in his herte. 1330 Mirr. Mag.y Dk, 
.Suffolk X, When we [envoys] shewed wlierein eche other 
dcred, we .sought out meanes al quarels^ to haue clerrd. 1674 
Ray .V. 4* A*. C. lYotds 64 It dares mty it pains or grieves me. 


Hence De'ring vhl. sh.\ De*ring \derendy de- 
fiynde) ppl. a., doing harm, hurtful. 
rtX3aS/V£)^«*/W*rliv.[lv.l3 Hij weredcrend to me in ire. 
X340 Ayeub. 63 Per byeb leannge.s lieipinde, and Icazinges 
lu^nde, and feazinges ueriyndc. c 1400 Destr. Troy X1003 
Dyng horn to dethe for deyring of other, c 1440 Promp. 
^ Parv. 1x8 Derynge or noyynge, nocurntniumy gravamen. 

Dere, obs. form of Daub Dear, Dbbb. 
Derect, obs. var. of Direct. 
tBe'reftil, a, ohs. [?f. Dekb sh. + -ful.] 
Full of grief, sorrowful. 

?a 1400 Morte Artk. 40^4 Thane drawes he to Dorsett . . 
Derefulte drediesse with (Irowpjiande teris, 

Dereign(e, deroine, var. Dkkaign v. Obs. 
Derelict (dcrflikt), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
liit’USy pa. pple, of derclinquitre to forsake wholly, 
abandon, f. De- I. 3 + relinquPre to leave, for- 
sake.] A. adj. 

1 . Forsaken, abandoned, left by the possessor or 
guardian ; esp. of a vessel abandoned at sea ; iransf. 
said of land left dry by the recession of the sea. 

x^ Jer. Taylor Gt. Fxemp. i. i. y 10 The aflfections 
which these exposed and derelict children bear to their 
mothers. X700 I.c i ikell Urief Ret. <1857) IV. 640 A tryal 
before the barons of the exchequer . . about derelict lands 
left by the sea in Yorkshire. X848 Hai.i.am Mid. Ages i. 
Notes iii. (185s) I. i<:?6 Gaul, like Britain., bad become 
al ino.st a son of derelict pos.session, to be seized by the occu* 
pant. 1B88 Times 21 Aug. 0/3 NIassuwuh, which, having 
been abandoned .tikI left derelict by Kgypt . . was .seized by 
Italy as :i res nnllius. 

fie. X774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wk.s. 11842) I. 171 They 
easny prevailed, .so us to seize upon tlie vacant, unoccupied, 
and derelict minds of his friends, 

2 . Guilty of dereliction of duty; unfaithful, de- 
linrpicnt (6^..S*.). Hence Der ellotueBB. 

1864 Daily Tel. 13 Sept., Probably you will think that 
United Stales Commissioner Newton was very ‘derelict’ in 
his duly. x888 T!ic Yoke (N.Y.) 4 Ocl , Tin: devclicines'; 
of many officials in Kansas. 

B. .di. 

1 . A piece of property aliaiidoned by the owner 
or guardian ; esp. a ve.ssel abandoned at sea. 

1670 Loud. Gaz. No. 534A A .sni.Tll Virginia ship kTilen 
with Tobacco, which they .seised as a Derelict, prciendinj; 
tlie men had forsaken the .ship. f7f7~sx Cii.vmijkks Qt’/., 
Derelicts, in the ci\il law, arc such goods as arc wilfully 
thrown aw'.Ty, or relinquished by the owner. 1838 Dk 
tJuiNCFV Mod. Greece Wks. XIV. 320 Often .. plague . . 
would absolutely dc}N>pulate a region . . In .such case.s, mcro 
strangers wo)ild oftentimes enltr upon the lands us a deie 
Hut. 1877 W. Thomson Cruise Cbailengcr iv. 61 On dn* 
morning of March 23rd wc steamed in search of the derelict . 
b. A person abandoniMl or forsaken. 
x7»8 Savack Bastard Prrf., I w.ts a Derelict from my 
cradle. 1873 Browning Red Cott. .Vt.-cap 25B 'I'o try con- 
clusions with my helplessness, - 'I'o nounce on, misuse me, 
your derelict, Heljicd by ud vantage tti.Tl bercuvemetu lends? 

2 . One guilty of dereliction of duty (C/.P.), ( f. 

A. 2. 

x888 The Yoke (N.Y.) 3 Jan., The Republicans vcnoini- 
natod anti triumphantly re-elected the derelicts. 

Derelixt, W. rare. ff. E. dpre/itl-, ppl. stem 
of derelinqtidre ; see prec.J 
ti. trans. 'I'o abandon, forsake. Ohs. 
x6m Dosnf .Sir///. John xi. 35 J'Viemls . . must not be 
dcrelicled, almndonctl to themseives, 1691 T. HLalkJ Acc. 
Neio Invent. Ixxiii, Grants . . of Kinds dcrelicted. 

2 . fix. To fail to keep or observe ; to fall sliort 
of. nonce-use. 

x88x Macfarken Countrrp. iv. 0 Exceptions can only be 
iindersfood by sludeots who are tnorougbly conversant with 
the rules they flbe e-vccptiiuisj derelict. 

Dereliction (dcr/li kj.m). [ad. L. derelictim- 
eniy 11. of action from deretini/HPre : see Dekeliot. 
Cf. obs. F. (16th c.) dereliction ((iodef.).] 

1. 'I'he action of leaving or forsaking (with in- 
tention not to resume) ; abandonment. (Now rare 
exc. ill legal use.) 

A x6xa Dunnk lUatlai'arof (16^4) X2i The next species of 
Homicide . . is I’ermission, which when it is (ow.ird our- 
.sclves^ is by the schoolemen usually called Desertion, or 
Dereliction. 1649 Jkk. Taylor Gt. Fxemp . i. viii. f 5 Re- 
pentance and dereliclion of .sins. xySa Gibbon Dcel. ^ F. 
xxxvi. (1836) 586 This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, 
and unprofitable claims, 18x8 J as. Mill Brit. India 11. v. 
iv. 442 He recommended, if not a dereliction, at any rate a 
suspension of the design. 1875 Bryck Holy Rom. Enp. 
.\i. (cd. 5) 176 Imposts.. by long dereliction apparently 
obsolete. 

b. The condition of being forsaken or aban- 
doned. Now rare. 

xwt Hookkr F.ccl. Pol. V. xvti. § 2 Dereliction in this 
world, and in the world to come confusion. 1673 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 98 That Jesus Christ did .suflfer 
dereliction of Go<l really ; that he was indeed deserted and 
forsaken of Gotl. X77X Junius Lett. Ixvii. 330 'J’he unhappy 
baronet ha.s no friends . . you .ire not reduced to so dcpior* 
.ible a stale of dereliction. 1807 Vancouver A^ric. Devon 
(1813) 85 These mansions . . whether their dereliction arises 
trom the caprice or folly of their owners, etc. 

Q. ftg. The ‘abandonment’ or leaving dry of 
land by the sea ; concr, the land thus left dry. 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. sfix Lands newly created .. 
by the alluvion or dereliction of the sea. 1804 Colebrookr 
Hush. Bengal 8 Land which has been gained by the 
dereliction of water. x866 Ro<;f.rs Agrk. 4* Prices I. iv. 
106 Norfolk has gained largely on the eastern side by the 
dereliction of the sea. 



DJBBISOBIOUS. 


DEBELINQXTI8H. 

2 . In modem use implying a morally wrong or 
reprehensible abandonment or neglect ; chiefly in 
the phr. dereliction of duty, 

177B Bubke Copt, (1844) 11 . uvj A clcrclirtion of every 
(^tnion and principle tliat 1 have held. i8j6 J. Giluiiut 
CMr. AtotuPH, iv. (185a) 90 He will not accept of compli- 
ments paid to bis power at the expeivsc of a dereliction of 
his royal claims. H. Ainsworth Timer 0/ Loutiopi 
viii, Iriey would lie answerable with their lives for any 
Airther dereliction of duty. x86o Pusey ;l/r«. Proph. Mai. 
ii. 11, Idolatry, the central dereliction of God. 189s Ln. 
Esiieu in /-rtw Tuptes Rep. I-XVII. an/;? The piuintifTs 
have been guilty of a dereliction of <iuty, but for which the 
sewage matter would not flow into the stream. 

b. Hence absol, F.aiUirc in duty, delinquency. 
1830 HsKSijUEL stpui, Nat. Phil, ii In this case it was 
moral dereliction which gave to ridicule a weight and iwwer 
not necessarily .. belonging to it. 1841 Emkrsdn Arr/., 
JHiM the Re/orpner\SV^. (Holm) II. ai6 The employments 
of commerce . . are . . viti.Ttcd by derelictions and abuses at 
which all connive. 1881 S. H. Hoixison Ontupsi Ess. 306 
\Vh.at ! on thy guiltless children wilt thou call I.ightly the 
curse of .such a dereliction? x88a Hinsuai.I!: Gappiehi 
Editc, 1. 396 Each ])uj)il felt . . that he owed her a personal 
apology for any dereliction or failure on his part. 
t8. Kailure, cessation ; esp, sudden failure of the 
bodily or mental powers, fainting. Ohs. 

1847 H. More Song^oJ iiopil iii. App. Ixxlx, Of hraseti sleep 
.Tiid bodi’s derrlictions. 1^49 Hr. T.avtngion Eptthus. 
Melhintists (iSzu) 33 Derelictions, terrors, despairings. 1794 
(t. Adams Naf. ^ E.%p. Philos. IV. xl, 91 The word eclipse 
. . signifies dereliction, a fainting away, or .swooning. 1797 
E. M. Lomax Philapithrope 169 All at once, by some un- 
fortunate dereliction of mind, he made a full stop, 
fb. Failure, defect, shortcoming. Ohs. 
x8ox Fuseli in Lect. Paint, ii. (Holm 1848) 383 Michel- 
angelo . . no doubt had his moments of dereliction. 1807 
()|MK ////(A i. 265 Michelangelo had derelictions and defi- 
ciencies too great to be uverluoked. 

Dereligionize, -ing: see De- 11. i. 

Dereling, -yng, obs. forms of 1 )aiiling. 
tDeroliTique, t/. Ohs rare- -next. 

Cocker AM, Pcrelmijnc^ to leaiic. 

t Derelinquish (d/'r/li-ijkwiJ), v. ohs. [f. 
REi.iN«iUisn, after L. dcpuilitii/ih^re: see Derelict. 
(T. OF. di'yelainquip^ in .same sense ((.lodef.^.] 
tram. 'I’o relinquish utterly, foi.s.ake, .abandon. 

a i6xa Donne Hiatfararov (if>4ij) Jo6 I’liaL it were deadly 
sinne in him to de-reliii<|uish tlie Church. 1879 J. Smiiii 
NaPTat. Pip, Plot Ded. H, That you will not . . both desert 
your .Self, and dc-rcliiujiiish tlu* care uf three Kingdoms. 
X799 Kiuwan Ceol. Ess. 81 This vast conltuenud depression, 
whose dcrelin<iuishe«l space was occupied hy water. 

Berene, -renne, -reyno, variants of Dkhaujn 
V. Ohs., to prove, etc. 

iDere're, adv. Ohs. [a. OF, derkre. now 
derricre, behind - IT. ./rvr/;r, \\.. dktre^, drkto\^ 
late pop, Ii. de retpo ‘from backwards’.] Hehind, 
M386 Chaucer AVerrT T, i8r (Karl.) 'J’his seely clerkes 
roiiiien vp and down, Wi)? keep, keep, .stand, .stand, lus.sa, 
ware derere, ( la wightly pou iind I sal k«?ep him heere. 
TDerf, sh. Ohs. [npp. shortened from DI".. 
^edeorf labour, trouble, tribulation, f. dcorfan 
to labour : sec Deuve.] Trouble, tribulation, 
hurt. 

Jcxooo vElI'Kic tW/jv/'O' ^ if* His, hij, niiad jedcorf ys 
hit !l c taos Lay. 10943 Nas na man . .p.T:t diirsten him dei f 
makien. aitzs Aph p\ R. 8i.» .Strong uortc drien deif ine 
(’•odes seriiise. Ihii/. lofi Heo wolde hel derf [fuUlcliclu; 
bolien. Ihitl. 180 .Sicnessc, nieseise . . and cuerich lioom- 
iichc derf Ih;i eileh be vlesche. e 1330 l/a/i Meiii. 1 7 Abcoi c 
liliSeliche W derf bat tu drehest. 

\T} 9 ri^a.{adv.) Ohs. Forms: 3 ((-im.) dorrf, 
deorrf, 3-4 derue, 3-6 derf, 4-5 derff, 4-6 derl’o, 
S~6 dorffe, darf(e, 6 dearfe. [app. a. ON. djar/r 
{:—derfa~z) bold, daring, audacious, impudent : ef. 

O.Sw. dimmer, difp.r 7 ?er, Sw. djerf. Da. di.rrv, 
cognate with O.S. dadd, OFris. der/c ; not recorded 
in OF. where the forms would be deotf, dupfe ; cf. 
deorrfiike in Ormin.] 

1 . Hold, daring, courageous, brave. 

c xaoo Ormin 16780 He INicodetnus] nass iiuhht derrf inoh 
all upennii) to sekenn b© Laferrd Crist. Ihiti. 19598 Wi|»b 
derrf & opeim spieclie. 1375 Hahuour Jh'picc xviii. 307 'I'lie 
frer , . wetj derrf, stout, and ek hardy, t X400 Pestr. Troy 
12800 His derf knightes. x^X3 Douglas ^‘Eneis ix, ix. 22 
'I'urnus the prince, at was baitli d.irf and bald. 

b. In a bad sense : Hold, aiulacion.s, daringly 
wicked. 

H X300 Cttrsor M, 12936 iColt.* pat derf o ded, bat fids 
traitur. Ihid, 27749 (Cott.iWreili • • weiilesinan fra gcxldis 
will and mas him derf to dedis ill. ? a X400 Mortc A P‘ih. 
3779 Thow sallc be dede and undone for thy derfe dedys. 

I 1460 Towpuiey Myst. (Surtees) 305 Fulle darfe ha.s been 
ourc deedc forthi conimen is our care. 1570 Lkvin.s Manip. 
3 « Darfe, stubborn, pcrthia.v, obdnp'ains, 

2 . Strong, sturuy, stout. 

i xj/^Gaw.^ Or. K/it. 1233 pe dor drawen, K' dit with 
a derf liasue. ? a X400 Mop-te A rth. 3 1 2 No more dowte the 
dyntc of tficirc derfe wapyns. < 1450 1 {enry.son Mor. Fab, 
70 Hi.H darf oxen 1 cunipt them not a flee. 

b. Vigorous, forcible, violent. 

Yoprk Myst. xlvi. 17 That drewc .t 11 tho donicbiiiep 
dcrflc indignacioun. c X4tt Colagros 4 Gaw, 359 Delis thair 
lull dotightely tiiony derf dynt. x8.. Eart Ivestntorlaptd 
» 9 * in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 , 31 x Hlowes that were both derfe 
aiwl dire. 

8. Painful, grievous ; terrible, dreadful ; cruel. 

« tug Katk, 565 Ich hire wule don to Jw derueste 
ueaS. C13S5 K. E, Altit. /^ H. 862 Dot/ away your deif 
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dyn ^ dcrex neucr my ge.stes. f 1470 Henry IPalhue vii. 
! 2>7 M^y . .Off Wallace pari, (hat putt to that derff deid. 

j b. Troublesome, hard, difficult. 

a xug Leg. Kath. 948 For nis him no derure for to ud- 
WCS( hen feolc ben fewe. e zaao Ifali .Mtid. 19 His rcade.s . . 
i dcriic Iwod to fullen. xgw SiiiWAwr Cntn. Scot. III. 294 
1 lie darfast way. .'I'lia tiike. the giiit without rangat till go. 

I B. as adv. (.Irievously, terribly, 

i ^ *1»5 d/i /i*. Item. (1862) 23 Slic wordcs said Crist of ihir 
I w er.s I hat folc in werd fill derf ilercs. 

Derfde, pa. t. of I^erve Ohs. 

I t De'rmtl, a. Ohs. Ill 4 derful, 6 darfiflil. 

I [?f. Derf sh, -t -fi'L.] ? Troublous, hurtful; or 
i ^Deup ^. Hence Da’rAilly 

I X340 C’//iw , 1 A 22544 (Ldin.) VVod and wal al doun sal 
. draw of denisler bat derful .aw. IrVA^r#* JAS’.V. ilredfiil.J 1535 
.Stewart Cron, Scot. 2338 'J’hc d.arti.s flew lykc fyre out of 
the flint 1 hirffiil and dour. a laag Le^. Kath. 1090 Deicn 
■ se (lerfliclie \tPPic MS. ilerffiillicliel. 

t De*rfly, a. Ohs. [?f. Dkkk a. + -ly I : cf. ON, 
djipjftjrr bohl, daring.] (Grievous, terrible, dread- 
ful ; Derf a. 3. 

I /*• 3 ^®® Cursor M .1143 (Colt . ) W derfli dcdc has likne.s nun. 

, ll'td. 71 S2 To derfly tied bai suld him biing. 

; t Be rfly, aav. Ohs. b'orms : sec Derf a, [f. 

i r)KKf'tf.+.i,Y2. a. o.v. boifiiv.i 

i 1, ISoldly; fiercely. 

; r xaoo Ormin 97 5'wt Forrbi too hem .^aniit lolmnn Dconf- 

• hkc to Ijegrippcn. c' xaao /•i'AY/ar>' 41 1 For to winnen fode 

; tlcrfliko wiouten drod. < 1340 4 AV. A*wA 2334 ILov 

; b*'»f do^i y dicdlc.H dtnidy ber stonth:/. ,r X400 50 .Alc.xandcr 
j 294 -* Pau h.as ser J.>ary tlcdt-ync, & derfely [nnhlin At.S. 

\ darfly 1 he lokes. 

! 2 . Forcibly, violently. 

: / xaoo Gkmin 16195 j)att tiiss tiorriliclic drife.s.st allc bis 

; folic tit off biss milistrc. r 1340 CmsorM. 19712 1 Kiliii.) |);ii 
; tokc bidr rede de ritdi l7<.r. il»;rl1il do him to be dale, c 1400 
' il/< 7 <nv/c it»53 .So thirfely bulhtf lhaire djaittis thay driste. 
*535 \ui Cp‘on.Si i)t. I. 41 E‘»lus . . In Yrlanilcost rychl 
tlarflio did thamc dryve. rti6os l*oLwAHT 77 i'//V/if 7t«. Mont- 
: gopncric 542 'I’o dreadlull tlolour dcarlly or tlryuc him. 

b. Quickly, promptly. 

( * 3*5 E.Allit. /’. IL 1641 Derfly benne I^anyel deles 
bV'’^* wordcs. a 1400-50 .'Me xandcr 3006 Derfly on be to|>ir 
day a duuth he a-sscmblyi. 1 1475 Ran/ Cinl\:,ir 79R 
I To the Montane he maid him full buuii . . Dci flic ouir I >aillis. 
3 . (iricvously, terribly. 

rt xaas /i. 1x4 pus \v;is lesu Crist..ii» alle his /if 

witlfs dcrflichc ipinen, ?«tx4oo Mop tc A rth. 3278 And 
llicre-forc derflyche 1 am danipnedc for ever ! 

tDe*rfbie88. Ohw [f. DKUFtr. i -ness. Sensei 
.appears to be related to Dkrf a//.] 

I,. TTouble, hardship ; Dere .d>. 

CIX75 Lappib, Iloppt. 21 pc.s bu heftiest mare diriifiM;,se 
! on bH‘'<J Hue of bine litroine, b*^** h*' M’oldesi hersuiniaii b'- 
het bine leofc drinten. a 1300 Cursor M. 3996 (Coll.i Man 
bill poll will help in n< de 'I'liar him neiter na derfiies drede. 

2 . H(d(lnc.ss, audacity. 

« X4M Pcstr. J'p'oy 5110 Me, bat uar|H:s |liie.s wordes in 
hi.s wild foU', Shiiltl tlegh, for his derh-nes. 

t l)e*rf8llip. Ohs. [f. Derf fi. + -SHIP.] Aiula- 
city. 

I a xaas Leg. Kath. 978 pis is nii b- dcrfscliipe of b* thisi 
I on s ware .and tc dcopnesse. 

; Dergie, obs. form of Dim; e. 

; Deric de’rik), tx. JHol. [mod. f. (Mr. Seym skin 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to, or constituting, the skin or 
I outer integument of the body. 

1878 Hei.i. Gi'f'cPtbufirs Copp/p. Apfnt, 36 'I'lie outer ger- 
. min.al layer (tlcric layer or ectoderm) foriiis the miter limit- 
iiig Layer of the body. 

Derick, var. spelling of Dkuhick. 

Deridable d/raidabT,, a. [f. Derive 7'. + 

-ABLE.] That may be dcritlcd or ridiculed. 

X804 Jekerey Let. in Ld. Cockbiirn Li/e IL xliv, Yon . . 
h.ave yt t to learn that everything has a respectable, anti 
a ilcridabic asficet. 

DeridO (d/roi'd), v. [ad. L. dcridc-re to laugh 
U) scorn, scolT at, f. Dk- I. 44 L. rid, re to laugh. 
tT, OF. dcrire and rare derider (Godef.).] 

I 1 . i)‘am. 'To laugh at in couleiin)t or scorn ; to 
laugh to scorn : to make sport of, mock. 

15V I lERioiNt; liclowj. X545 Jove A>/. Dan. iii. 44 
In al lyines haue the tyrants derided the gotlly while they 
pncieiuly waited for Goils hel])«;. 1581 Phn ie Gpmi.:.o*s Civ. 
Couv. I. (158^1) job. Mockers and flouters, whu..dentlu 
: cverie m.iii. x6ix Hiulk A// 4 v'.xxiii. 35 -'Vnd the iiilers.al.so. . 

. dcritlcd him. i6jx Huhton Apuit. Mel. iii. iv. 1. i. 116^2) 
63 1, 1 knowe nut w'hclhrr they art: more ti> he pilictl or dc- 
i rided. 1687 Mh.ton /’. A. xi. 817 Of ihcm derided, but of 
(.lutl observed 'I'he one just Man alive, X783 J. Hr«)WN 
Poetry Sf Mns. v. 75 v\ Hagpii^io 'an liisliTimciil whiidi an 
' Kiiglishman derides'. 1781 Giimo.'i Pcx. 1 , /•'. 1 1.^ xxviii. 99 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiijuit y. 1853 
; j. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) II. 11. vii. 272 l^oclrint\s 

• which, ns an orator, he docs not st ruplc to ilcvide. 

t2. inir. I'o laugh contemptuously or scornfully. 
16x9 H. Hr I ins Follies Anaf. (Percy Suc .1 43 'Mie hatig- 
man . . Hegan lo st;o(fc, and thus deriding «=aitl. 1663 Worn) 
Li/e (Oxf. Hist. Stn:.) I. 466 \ club, .where many prcteiulcti 
wilts would meet and deride at others. 1875 'I'raherne 
Chr. Ethics App. 562 When Ihey deride at our profession, 
lienee Deri ded ppl, a., Deri'dlng vbl. sh, and 
ppl. a . ; Deri'der, one who derides, a mocker ; De- 
i rl'diagly adv., in a deriding way, with derision. 

* 53 ® Pai«scr. 2 r 3/2 Deritlyng, langhyng lo skorne, tferwon. 

: Necess. Doctr, H iij, A dis-scmblcr or rather a dcryder 

j ofpenanec. Foxe A. 4 - M. (1596J 635 (R.) In the 

: same epistle [he] deridinglie commendeth them. 1594 
: Hooker Ec<L Pol. iv. i. § i Proplianc and deriding ndwr- 


sartes. x67a Li/e 4* Death J. jMteiHe vi. (1837) 71 I Vrid- 
ing and menacing lanjji^iagc. 1880-^ Tkmflk F.ss. lUrok 
I irttu Wks. T731 1 . 921 Their decayed and derided Idolatiy. 
X695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Eapin 11. (17*3) ii6 His indis- 
creet . . Dcridcing . . of bis Father. 17^ aIau, D’Akblav 
Di,iry\axi.. * What do you mean by going home ? ’ erjed she, 
somewhat dcritliiigly. 1845 Li>. Cami'BKi.l Ck,iHceHors (1857) 
IV. Ixxiv. 8 He ch:ridingly called the swan on his badge. 
* a goose S857 Hugiieb Toppi Brmon 1. iii. (1871) 6j (lie] 
.smote his young deridcr on the nose. 

t Deri'dent, a. mnee-wd, Ohs, [ad. D dmdent- 
cm, pr. pple. of L. dertdere to Dkride.] ? Deriding, 
or smiling. 

i X809 Ev. IPoman in Huppp. i. i. in Hullen O, PL IV. 
i Fosse. Most swceie mistriss, most derydeiit starre. Atnt. 
i Then ino.st rydent starre faire lalle ye. 

Derige, ob.s. form of Djuue. 

Bering ; sec under Derk v. 

Dermble (d/ri*/.ibT), a. [f. 1 /. type *dlrtsk 
j hilis, f. derJs-, ppl. stem of diridirc : see -RLE. 
i Cf. It. dcrisibih ‘ that may be derided * (Florio 
I 1611^.] T’o be derided ; worthy of derision. 

I 1857 ToMf.iNsiw AVwwT Php. 713 The Ph.arm.acopulist 
that w'ants Sugar, is nut so derisible, ns he. ^ 1885 .Ste vi.nson 
Dynappiiter 45, 1 was hw hopcle.s,s and derisible inferior. 

Deri8ioil (d/Tt‘.:;c>n). Also 5 dyrision, 6 dire- 
fiioun. [n. F. dtlrision \ 1 3th c.), ad . I .. dertsion/m, 
n. of action from deridcpe to Deride.] 

I 1 . The nclioii of deriding or laughing to scorn ; 

I ridicule, mockery. 

I a 1400 Ciw. Myst. (.Sliaks. .Soc.) idi Of ihi wurdys I have 
; skortic and derysonc. rx47o Henry IVallnee. viii. 6.^6 It 
j were but (lerysioiin 'fo croiin him king Init woice off the 
j T).arl> ment. 1484 Cax roN Cttrinli 4 '.rhat sliuldc be a grele 
I lesynge and worthy of deiysion. 1590 S11AK.S. Mids, N. ni. 
i ii. 133 Scurne and derisiuii neuer comes in Icares. x6oi 
: V Maksion Pasquil ly Knllt. 11. 244 Scimrg’d with the whip 
; of sharpe derision. x6a4 1 )e Laune Pu Monlids Logiik 
70 Sumctinics n.ames .are given hy roiitr.aries, and byway of 
derision. As, whenadwarreiscalledaGuliali. 1777 Wai.son 
Philip //(t79‘i) III. XIX. 16 .She had regarded it i.ather as 
an objOi.t of derision than alarm. x85a (Jonviieauh H. 
.S 7 . /’.!«/ (1862) 1 . iv. iiJ The people of ;\nliuch were noto- 
rious for invt'intijg uame.s of dcrisioii. 

b. witli pi. An instance of this, 11 deriding. 

1535 Covi-.KDALi;* /cp'. xx. lo For why I hcidc so many 
d«-risi'>r)s ;uul hhtsphemics. xS^ Mk.s. HRowNiNr; La,fy 
Gcp'aldinCs < opipisnip xi i, Out t»t reach (»f her derisions. 

C. Phiastis. hi, ^ hy, \ for, ^ to derision. 

( t477CAXT()N Jason 17 Ami thus smde In him hy derisiuii, 
*494 ■' mwan (itpon. vt. onrviii. 305 In dyrision and despyte 
I of the Datiys. 1514 Harc lay O'L ty Ppioppdyshpn, [V^rey 
' .Sul .) 25 Than do they laiighe u-^ unto derysyun. 1596 t'iigP'. 

I Per/. (W. de VV\ isji) j<>s His tylle for derysyon wryteii 
, and set ouer his lictil. 1549 Coptipl, .Scot. xx. rf»9 He v.ald 
; lanc.lit nnrj scurn vs he grit derisione- 1655-80 Stanley 
' Hist, i'hilos. 1701) 77/1 S«;.arcc able lo w rile, which when 
I upon any occasion he illd, it wan lo derision.^ 1747 Wkslev 
' ( har. Methodist n Those who are in Derision so called. 

I 1847 D*' (j' iNCEv .S'p. Mil, Nnn vii. (1853) 14 In derision of 
I the ".ay colours. 

I d. 7 o hold or have in derision : to treat with 
j scorn and mockery. 7 b he in derision \ to be sub- 
j jected to mocking ridicule, to be a laughing-stock ; 
so to hrinK into derision. 

I (With hold, have the action is iiroinincut, with he the coti- 
! diiioii of ihe derided.) 

I 1494 I'^^UYAN Chrou. VI. ( Iviil. 147 Herniilpliui . . hudilc 
j this F.gbert in derysyon. X5t7 K. Thorne in Hakluyt 
' (i5B(>)u 58 .Among wise men it should he had in derision. 

; 1535 Coverdalk Job xxx 1 Now they that are .. yoiigcr 
1 then I, haue me in deri.*.ioii. a 1571 ’I iir(x;mokton Lei. to 
I Cecils Friuide Hist, /w/a*.(i88i) Vl. xxxix. 439 We begin 
j to he in derision already fur the bruit only. x6xa 'J’avi.or 
; CtPPUPPt. Titus ii. 8 lie was iu ilaily ilerisiun, ciicry one 
i mocked him. 1770 IJukke Pres. Discont. (R.), Kriiish policy 
: is brought into (ferision. 

2 . coner. An object of ridicule ; a laughing-stock. 
1539 Ijiiu.e (Great) Ps. Ixxix. 4 We arc become . . a very 
scorne anxl derysyon to thriii that arc rounde about e vs. i6ia 
' T, Taylor Copuppp. 'Titus ii. 8 Ilis word was a repitxich and 
I derision to I lie prufane. 1746 II kk vev Me, lit. (1818) 270 The 
' veticriible patriarch is the derision of scoundrels. 

j t Berl'slonary, a. Obs. [.See -ary.] Of the 
j nature of derision, expressing derision, derisory, 
i a X70A ']’. Hrown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1759 H. 215, 

1 All hell a]>plauds you mightily for. . that dcrisionary festival, 

1 which yini keep. 

i Derisive (d^roi-siv', a. [f. \..deris; ppl, stem 
, of diridirc lo Dkkidk f -tVE. Cf. OF. dendsif, 

\ -ive.l (’har.acteri7.ed by derision; scoffing, mocking. 

1 ,t iwa Gauijkn .Sa, p‘apnent g8 (L.) His derisive piirTife 
i si.iiiied ..with lilorxd. 1795 Pope Odyss. 11. 361 Derisive 
; t.aunts were spie.a<l from jjitesl lo guest. 1871 H*. Ainsworth 
Tmoer Hitt 1. ii, ‘ .Soh ! you are come ! ' he exclaimed, in a 
deep, derisive lone. Mod. Neivspr. Kept, of Pnrlt. The 
.‘-latenicnl uf the lion, niemlxer wa.s received with derisive 
theeri (i.c. Heart hcirt uttemd in derisive tones]. 

Hence D«ri*8ivel]r ni/v., in a mocking manner, 
with derision ; Derl'slvencss. 

Sir T. Herhert Trav, (fhjj) '/sro That hy(ierlx>le . . 
which derisively lermls] Cairo and l)amAscuH villageA. Ibid. 

: 243 (K.) The Persians [were] thence called Magussmi de- 
I ri.sively by other ethnicks. 183B Dickens A/VA. Nkk. xlv, 

; * Never you mind retorted that gentleman, lapping Ids iiu.se 
; derisively. 1847 Craig, Derisiveness, the state of being 
! derisive. 

; t Deri8O*vioil09 a, [f. as next + -0U8.] «ncxt. 

1684 Ii. Mork Apitid. idolatry 73 A derisorious Allusion 
; to the occasion of the iiatiie of that City. x88x — Postscr. in 

■ GLanvill Kaddtteistnna 1. (1726) 34 His unworthy Usage of 

■ the Holy Writ, and his derisorious liitcriu'elations of it. 

- a 
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DoriSOry (t]/i‘t'>i*s,'>ri), a. [ad. I-. f/iv/jm-wj. 
f. dirhor dcridcr, inoclcei, n^cnt-n. from dendcre.^ 
riwradcrizcd hy <U*rision ; mocking, derisive. 

x6z8 Chapman Ifesiod ii. ^25 Tlie garrulous grashonper 
. . Sits {louring out her derisory song, a x/oo 15. E. uivf, 
Crnt\ f W// a Derisory J’eriphrasis for a Sword. 

i79i-i8»3D’lMRAJii.i Cur. Lit.,Poi. AVc/v/rtwrfjThederiwiry 
nicIciiaiTie [Roundhead]. 1853 (-''Rote Greets 11 Ixxxiii. XT. 
51 < )ceasions for derisory cheering. x808 Times 6 Sept. 7, 2 
'I'hcy |>refer decorous obscurity to a derisory notoriety, 

Derivabi'lity. ra»e, [f. Dkuivaule; sec 
-JTY.] The (lualily of being derivable. 

1865 Masson Kec, Brit. Philos. 352 llic cxislem e which 
each man predicates of himself is, according to Mr. Mill, 
dcrivabtiity from that ncutriim. 

Derivable (dM-vill/l'l, «, [f. Dehive v. »• 
-.VBLE. Cf. mod.K. d^rivable^ Capable of being 
derived : in various senses of the vb. 

1 1 , (.'apable of being transmitted or passed on 
from one to another ; transmissible. Ohs. 

1840 Tip. ITaui. Ey»isc, II. vi. n8 Those works which .are 
. . rterivablc to all stu cessions, to the end of the workl. 1649 
-- Cast's CV»/MC. 116501 416 This incest . . was rierniuncnt, and 
derivable to her po.sterity. a 1716 Soc rii (J.), The eternal 
rule and siandard of all honour deriv.'ihle upon me. 

2. Capable of being drawn or obtained (J/vw 
some source) ; obtainable. 

aijst Kkn Chrisiof>hil l*oet. Wks. 1721 I. wi Fill’d with 
all IMenitiide l)ivinc, Tlcrivable from (iodhead ’I rinc. 1799 
\yELLiNOiON in (.)w«n Pesp. 158 The rollater.'d benefits de- 
rivable by the Company. 1869 J'nit.i.ips Vesuv. v. 150 The 
.singular product, derivable from some organic bodies, called 
petroleum. 1884 Lnxo Times 31 May 75/1 Tlie income 
derivable from a capital sum of.', twenty-rix millions. 

3. Capable of being obtained or drawn .ns a con- 
cluaiuii, deduolion, or inference ; dcducible fiom. 

1653 Wii .KINS Oh Prayer iv. 'I'he se» ond sort of aigu* 
ments, from ourselves, .nre <leiivable from some of those 
lieads. ax677 Hakkow .SVr///. Wks. 1716 II. 57 The liylit 
^euse thereof scemeih be.il derivable from . . the nature of 
the subject be trcatcih on. 1873 I’uocroR P.xPiinsc //cwrcH 
8r 'T he main inference dcriv.'ible from these hurricanes ilocs 
not relate to their efifcclf. but to their cause. 

4. C'ajmble of being traced up to, or shown to 
Iiroceed/yw// (a source; ; traceable. 

A 168a .Sir T. IIrownk Trails 137 Derivable from the rom- 
mori Tongue diffused through tlieiii all. a 1716 South Serw. 
VI. 226(T,,i All these lamcnt.able accidents were both subso- 
ipient upon, and derivable from a sin, which was fully par* 
iloncd. x86r H. SriiNci u First Pritu . 11. iii. § 50 All oilier 
modes of consciousness arc derivable from experiences of 
Force. 

flence Derivably / z// 7 a, in a derivative manner. 

1847 in Ckaic. 

tDerivage. Ohs. rare- \ [f. Derive + -AGE.] 
Derivation, tracing. 

x6io W. Folki.sgiiam Art n/Sur^n'y 11. iii. 6*) Dcrimige of 
Pedegrees from Auncestriu. 

Derival (dfr^i val ). rare. [f. Dekivk v, : sec i 
“AT. II 5 .] Derivation; c.g. of one word from 
another. 

1871 F.ahi.f. / 7//7/»/. Enit. TottfrHo § Of the derival of 
;; (.oiijunction fnmi a preposition, we have a ready instance 
in the old fainilinr 'but. ’. 1878 Ihitl. § 257 i’oslscr.. Instances 
of Derival rather than of Combination. 

Derivant ;dfrai-v.ant), a. and sh. [a. V. d^ri- 
7>ant, pr. pple. of d^river to Derive ; see -ant.] 

A. adj. Med, Drawing off or away (inflamma- 
tion, fluid, etc.) ; -Derivative I b. j3. j/'. Math. \ 
A term applied to derived function of a special kind. 

1876 Barthoi.ow Mat. Med. (iB;?;) 546 His conviction that ! 
the chief utility of cupping ana leeching consists nut in the 
hlooil withdrawn, hut in the derivant and counter-irritant 
effect w'hich they province. 

Derivata (deTivA), ///. a. and sh. [ad. 
detiViU-us, pa. pide. of dmvCirc to Derive.] 

A. as pa. pple. ami a. Derived. 

1494 Fauvan Chrott. wx. 293 Portgreuis, whiclic worde is 
ilcriuat or made of .ii. Saxon woidis, as port and grciie. 
c xsmDkwf.s ini rod. p'r. in Palsj^r. 900 yc«;>, m-Hir with j 
.'ll! Uicm that lie dcrivatc of them as contextir^ preuenir. j 
1679 Kio in G. Ilickcs .Spir. Poptry 9 Siiprcnincy, .and ! 
everything Original upon ntid derivale from it. x8a6 J. 
GiU;hmist i.Oit. 44 Correlative, derivatc, .and hcrcrlitary 
holiness. xSaa .Sir H. Tavi.or Plduda the Fair i. vii. (D.), 
flim From whom the rights of kings arc dcrivatc. 

B. sh. Anything derived ; a derivative. 

x66o Jku. Tavi.ok Duct. Duhit. 1. ii. nde iii. 8 22 Those 
things that .are derivates from heaucii. 1838 Blachu. Mnc. 
Xl.IV. 550 We nmintain that consciousness meets the 
given, the dcrivatc in man, ut every point, Jacoiis 

Whii h '*f them is the original, which the dcrivatc? 
Pally News a Nov. 7/3 ’I’he new Aminoiiiu derivatc 
J*ipera/ine, 

tDe*rivate, Ohs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dcrlvdre to Dekivi:.] ... Derive v. trans. and itUr. 

. W R. CorcANii Ctn\ don's Quest. Chirurg.^ J^radur nlnrc 
it wold deryu lie to other memhres and do more hanne than 
ivii!, bcfiMc. t55a in Hclokt. O. Man's Mori, i. 3 

'J hi's. .Mortallity is dcM'ivated to all Adams posieritie. 

t Derivately, adv. Ohs, [f. Dekivate a. -i- 
•i.Y In a derived capacity or way. 

IhiYNNE Unlish. Tim. 106 'J'his pow'er is secondarily 
and denvatfly in the whole Cluu^i. 

Derivation 1 (dciiv^'-J.m . [a. K. dMvjtion 

(*377 I^aidraiic’s Chintry;.y I.ittrc), ad. J.. deri- 
vdtionetn^ n. of acrion from tlcrware to Derive. 
(The more usual OF. word was derivaison^ -otson.)] 

'I* If T he action or process of leading or carrying 


a current of water, or the like, /ram a source, fo 
another part ; (oner. a branch of a river, etc. liy 
which such a drawing off is effected. Ohs. 

1607 Toi’Stu r. Four-/, tieasis (1658) 525 Thejj hite all the 
vessels reaching to the stomach, making a derivation of ;dl 
those ill humors into the belly and other parts. x6xt 
Hkerewood Lan^. .viii. 1x9 Pliny in the derivation 

of water, rcnuircthonecitbitof dccltning, in 240 foot of pro- 
ceeding. x^i Ray Creation 1. (1704) fe Plenty of Vessels 
for the derivation of Air to all thei/ Parts. 1737 Brackkn 
Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 93 This, .will t:.iuse a greater Deri- 
vation . . of Blood to that' Leg. 1776 Gihhon Dcct. F. I. 
xxiy.69;j The flect.pa&sed from the Funhratesinto an.'trliricml 
derivation of tlmt river. xSoo K. Iurw'in Phytolof^ia 417 
*J'he necessaiy moist tiro .. which was formerly supplied by 
artificial derivations of water. X835 De Quinckv iti Tails 
Mag. II. 80 The great imtionnl fountain shall tiut be 
a .Htug'iant reservoir, hut by an endless derivation, (to 
.'.peak in a Roman metaphor !> applied to n .system of 
national irrigation. 

b. 'I'he action of conveying or leading away (in 
a current) ; diversion ; an instance ol this ; in 
lilci tr. cf. derived iinuit (Dkiuvkh c). 

i8$5 Bain Senses 4* Int. 11. i. 8 12 'Fhe. dcrivatiun of 
blood from the hr.iiii reduces the cerebral e.xcitenient. 1883 
.Sj'f/. See. Lcx.^ Perhalion trire^ the wire along wbicb .1 
derived electric current is drawn. 1885 Culi.ky Prait, 
Telegr. 41 'I’lie new path o|K:ned to the current is called a 
deri 7 >od circuit or derivation, or, pru|)crly, ZLj'ault. 

O. Med. The withdrawal of iiifl.'immatifm or 
morbid humour from a diseased part of the body, 
by blistering, cupping or other means. 

x6oo W. Vaughan Direet. Ifenllh (1633) 165 To use revnl- 
stuns and derivations to withdraw some of the fumes and 
vafiours. 1636 RiiMiLEV /Vhc/. Physiek 85 By. .derivations, 
ns oiicning a vein and Ligatures to take away the flux. 1676 
K. \y isicMAN Chirurg. Treat. 7 Derivation differs from Re- 
viilsion onely in the i)ic,xsurc of the distance, uiid the foicc 
of the incdicineH u>ed. 1813 J. 'J ’iiOMSON A<r/. ////7rt;//. 185 
'I'hcsc effects of topic.'il blood-letting are expressed in some j 
of the older medical waitings by the terms Derivation and 
RevnWon. 

I 1 2. A passing or handing on ; transmission (from 
j a source) ; communication. Obs. 
j 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pci. v. Ivi. (ifu 1) 3 <.k;i What communion 
• Christ hat ii with his Church is in him by originall derluation. 
j z6oa Wahni-r .'I//*. F.ng. Kpil, (1612) 3B7 He iberefore 
plotted., a del illation to hiin.selfe of the Kingly Diadcmc. 
1659 Pkakson Creed (1839) T96 In human generation the 
son is licgoUcii in tbe same nature with the father, which i.s 
performed hy derivation or decision of fiart of the .sub- 1 
stance of the parent. 1699 Burnkt 39 ix. (1700) i.>8 j 
There is Ixjlh a clcriv.ation of Righteousness, and a Com- j 
niunication of Inward Holiness transferred to ns through ; 
Christ. 

3 . The action of drawing, obtaining, or deducing 
from a source. 

x66o W1LL.S10RI) .Seales Comm. J9 Put suppo^* ihk pro- 
portion not known, but hy derivation, to be collected from 
I oihers. ^1x703 BuHKHTt>« .V. T. Mall. v. 14 Chri‘<t him- 
I self is the light of the world, hy way of origin.al: his 
I iidiil>ters arc lights by way of dcriwuinn, and participation 
from him. 183s L Taylor .Spir. Despot, v. 214 A continued 
I derivation of cuxtrines from the Api>.stlcs. i876_Frkk.man 
I Xorm. Conq. V. xxiv. 396 'J’hcre was no real derivation of 
English law from Normandy. 

4 . Origination or coming forth from a source ; 

I extraction, origin, descent. 

i<99 SiiAKs. lieu. I', in. ii. 141 As good a man as your 
I sclfc, ^th in the disciplines of Warre, and ihc dcriualion of 
I my liirlh. 1608 • - Per. v. i. 91 My derivation was from 
I ancestors Who stood cfpiivalciit witli mighty kings. 1669 
! (uM.K Crt. (Jen tiles i. 1. ii. 14 That al J..anguages and 
‘ 1 .cters had their derivation from the Helircw. z^x CowrER 
Iliad XXI. 166 Why ha^t thou asked My derivation ? 1805 -17 
R. Jamkson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 123 If. .we attend to it.s rcla- 
Jlon with the other crystals of the .s.imc mineral, and also to 
its derivation from these, it is descrilied derivative!)'. 1850 
Koof.rt,son .SV/ 7W. Ser. in. iv (187a) 56 'The Son was t/ 
God showing his derivation. 

5 . A derived prcKluct ; a derivatc, a derivative. 

1641 Mii.ton Prel. Fpisc, 17 The Father is the whole 

substance, but the Son a derivation, and portion of the 
whole. 1669 ( iAi.E Crt, (7/v///7t'jr 1. 1. i. 6 AI human Arts and 
.Sciences arc but lieams and derivations from the Fountain 
of Lights. ^ a x68o Glanvii.i. (J.) Most of them are the 
gcncr.'d derivations of Ihc hypothesis they claini to. 1800 
W. 'X’AVLfiR til Monthly Mag A. jjio The Nicolailaiis, who 
were a derivation from the Gnostics. 

0 . Gram. Formation of a word from a more 
piimitive word or root in the .same or .inolhcr 
language ; origination as a derivative. 

1530 l*Ar,S(.R. 68 Dcrivatyun or formation, that Is (o Siiyc, 
substuntyve.s .somtyinc lie fuuriiied of <iihcr .subslantyvc-s. 
1590 Sim j. .Smyth Disc. IVcapons ah, As thuu|;h our 
language were so barren, that it were not able of it .scife, 
or by derivation to affbord convenient words, a 1704 Lockk 
(J.), The derivation of the word Subsiani:c favours the iilea 
we have of it, 1843 Hone . lue. fl/ysl. 147 Belter qualiried 
to discover and explain the derivation and meaning of 
Hcarne's word. 187$ Wiiitnky Bi/e Bang. 87 ’Hie relics of 
forgotten dHriv.Ttious, .arc scattered thickly through every 
l>ari of onr vocabulary. 

b. The tracing of the origin t)f a word from its 
‘ root ' or raillcal dements ; a statement or account 
j|or, improperly, a conjecture) of the origin and 
formation of a word. 

Si'ENSRR State trrl. Wks. (Gloliet 623/2, 1 knowe not 
whether the woor^es Iic English or Irish, .the Iri.shnicn can 
iiiakc noe deriv.-ilion nor analogvc of ihein. 1605 Carlw 
in Lett. Lit. A/e« (Camdenl 99 fiis derivation of the English 
names doth^ not please me least. X707 Curios, in Hush, 
tr Card. 10 'ITie learned Abbot . . will not allow these J.)cri- 
vations to be well grounded. 18*3 Scott Feverit App. i. 


: fvaf^tc, l.SV//«Ai, a slrawl Perhaps a more feasible ctynio- 
i logy of stipulation than the u.sual derivation from stipes. 
1851 Trench Stud. H erds vii. (1869) 264 Other derivations 
proposed by him are far more absurd than this. 

7 . Afa/A. 'I'he operation of passing from any 
fimclion to any related function which may be con- 
sidered or treated as its derivative ; the oix:ra- 
tion of finding the derivative or differential co- 
dficient, diflcreiitiation. 

x8x6 tr. Laentije's Diff. iV Int. Calc. 6ij8 We have already 
determined the law of derivation in the most coiiiirion func- 
tions. 

8 . Biol. The theory of evolution of organic forms : 
see IwoLUTUw 6 c. 

1874 J. Fi.skk Cosmic Philos. 1. n. Ix. 449 According to 
the aoctrine of derivation, the more complex plauD and 
animals are the slowly incxliticd desi.r.ndants of less complex 
plants and animals, .and these in turn were the slowly 
minified desccnd.3nts of .still lcs.s complex plants and 
aniiivds, and so on until we converge to those primitive 
organliin.s which are not ileftnable either as animal or 
as vegetal. 

Deriva'tion Gunnery, [a. F. derivation - 
(FunditTc, ifiQO^n. of action from deriver [dh'iver^ 
in Hatzf.) to drift, found in 16-1 7th c. as drivcVf 
and (according to Dairnestetcr Viet. GM.) an 
adoption of the Fng. vb. Drive, in its nautical 
si^nse * to drift with the stream or wind ’ (cf. Ads 
xxvii. 15), stib-scq. associated and identifuri in form 
with the pre-existing F. verb dfriver to Derive. 
In F. applied I>oth to the drift or driving of a ship, 
ami (recently) to the drift or deviation of a pro- 
jectile, and in the later u.se taken into mod.Eng.] 
TIte deviation of a ])rojeclile from its normal 
course due to its form, motion, the re.sistaiicc of the 
air, or wind ; spec, the constant inclination of a 
]»rojcclile to the right due to the light-hand spin 
imparted by the rifling ; drift. 

1875 U RE Piet. Arts 11. 386 The liullct in its improved 
form . . lia.s no tirndcticy to the gyrations which appear to 
h.ivc .so pu/zled French arlille.rists, and for which they have 
inventffi the Mord 'dcrivulion' and wasted much learned 
disquisition. 1884-3 t’as.scll’s Fnryel. Diet., Derhation, 
the. {luciiIi.Tr constant deviation of an elongated projectile 
from a rilled miii. 

Derivational (derivt"J’Janal), a, [f. Deriva- 
tion I + -All.] Of, belonging to, or of the nature 
of derivation. 

*»43 Cayi.ky Theory 0 / ^ Determinants, Derivational 
funciioiis. 1873 S. B. Jami s in Leisure Hour 49s ‘ Canting 
arm.s' are., arms that. cliant . I ran lldnk of no other 
derivational explanation. z88o Kai(I.k Fng Plants Introd. 
93 Weigand treats the termination, .as derivational. 

lienee Borlva’Uonally adv ^ as regards deri- 
vation. 

^ 1883 E. C. Clark /’ mrA 45 Dcrivntionuiiy, llirn, 

it mean.s that which is appoinit2.l or ordiined. 

Derivationist idcri\vi'J.>nistL [f. as prec. 1 
-TST.] 1 . Biol. One who holds the theory of deii- 
valion or evolution of organic types. 2 . One who 
occupies himself with the derivation of w’onls. 

1875 Dawson Nature^ Bible 13^ 'I'he derivationisl trie.s to 
break down the line between .species and varittic.s. x888 - 
(leol. Hist. Plants 266 AUiod forms, some at lr,Tst of which 
n dcrivationist might claim as modified descendants, x^i 
A ikinson Moorland Par. 242 The amateur dcriv.itioniMls 
oQ)lace namc.s. 

Derivatist (dfri vatist), .sh. [f. Derivate 
ppl. a. + -1ST.] ~ ].rec, i. Also allrib, or as adJ, 
1887 E. D. Cork Prig. Fittest y\. 215 I’he doctrine of 
pvolntion_oforg.Tnic tyqics is sometimes appropriately called 
the doctrine of derivation, and its supporters, deriv.Ttisls. 
/bid. , To accept the dcrivatist doctrine, and to reject the 
creational. 

Derivative (dfri-vMiv;, a. and sb. [a. F. di^- 
rivatif, dve (15th c, in Hatzf. ad. L. dcrtvdliV’US 
(Priscian), f. ppl. stem of dcrivdre: see -tve.] 

A. adj. + 1. Characterized by transmission, or 
passing from one to another. Obs. 

X637 Laud .V/. Star-Chamb, 14 June Ded. Aiv, What 
Honour (..tii Vou hope for, either Present, or derivative to 
Posterity if you attend your Government no belter ? x^ 
Hr. Rk.vnolds Passions xxx, A derivative and spreading 
injury . . dishonouring a man . . in the eyes of the world. 

b. Med. Producing derivation ; see Deriva- 

tion 1 X c. 

X85X-60 Mavne A’.r/. Lex., Perwafive, having power to 
turn aside, or convert, as it were, from one disease to 
.another ; applied to certain medicines which seem to act in 
this manner, as blisters, ruliefacients, episnastics. x88i W. 
B. Hunter in Eucyct. Brit. XJL 544 {Jlydropathy)\i \t* 
stimulative, derivative, dejmrative, sudorific, and alterative. 
1883 .Syd. Soc. Lex., Dertvalwe bleeding, a term applied to 
that method of tre.ifment of a disease hy bleeding when the 
hliHxi is removed from a part of (he body far away from (he 
se.'it of the disease, as in bleeding from the toe in head 
affections, 

2 . Of derived character or nature ; characterized 
by being derived, drawn, obtained, or deduced from 
another ; coming or emanating from a source. 

1530PAL8GR. 310// Dcryvatyfe.rfmw/i^i)^ 1570 Dkk Afirt///. 
Pref. in Rudd Euclid E ij bi The. . use of Geomet^ : 
ami of his second, depending, deriv.ative commodities, x^ 
pRYNNK Anti-.'l rutin, 133 It must 1 x5 cither an Requisite, 
n dcriuatiue, or an infused f]|tialt(y. x69<-8 Korrir Pract. 
Disc. (1707) IV. 52 Not an onginal but a derivative Passion, 
lyia Steele Spect. No, 4^2 r 7 They can only gain a 
secondary and derivative kind of Fame. 1817 Bentham 



DBBIVB. 


OBBZVATIVX. 

Pari. Ref. Cal f eh. (1818) 18 Th« distinction between a self- 
formed and a derivative judgment. x866 Argyll Rei,^K 
Law ii. (cd. 4) 64 The secondary or derivative sicnscs of tlic 
word have suppl.inted the primar]^ signification. ^ X863 
Hoc, Ltfx.i btrivalive cirfulation^ term applied to the 
direct communication which exists between arteries and 
veins in some parts of the body, so that all the blood dues 
not necessarily pass through the capillaries of these p;irts. 
b. Deriving authority, etc. from another. 

Stefuen Laws Rug. I. 6^ 1 'he courts of the arch- 
bishops and bishops and their derivative officers. 

o. Gram. Formed from another word; not 
primitive. 

zj^ Palrgr. 79 The pronownes derivatyves have thrt 
af:cidentes. xSaa 1 « Mi'rrav Eug. Grant, (ed. 5) 1 . 55 
A derivative word is that which may be reduced to another 
word in English of greater simplicity. iQsfi K. A. Vauuiiam 
.Mystics 1 . 18 To have a distinction in the primitive 
and not in the derivative word isalwayx confusing, 
d. Lazv, (.Sec qiiuts.) 

zypa CiiiPMAN Amer. Law Re^, (1871) 2t The title of .S. 
licing void, the subse<iuent or derivative titles must likewise 
be void. 1848 Wharton I.au* Lex.. Dcrivatwe Convey^ 
awes, secondary deeds which presuppuse f oine other con- 
veyance prtin.Try or precedent, and only serve to cnisirgc. 
confirm, alter, restrain, restore, or liansfer the interest 
granted by such original conveyance. They are releases, 
cot)firin.Ttions, surrenders, a.ssignnicnts, and defeasaiises. 
1871 Markrv Elent. Law § 350 J)ci ivative possession is the 
possession which one person ha.s of the property of another, 
zSpa La7v Times XCill. 4'i8/a The plaintiflT was .a deriva- 
tive niorIgiTgee, being a mortgagee ot one A. E. P , who 

was a mortgagee of the defendanr. 

3 . Of or ]>crtainirig to a theory of derivation; 
derivational. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man i. iii.97 Philosouhers of ihederiy.i. 
five .school of morals formerly assumed that the futindation 
of morajity l.iy in a form of .scirishne.ss ; but more recently 
ill the ‘Greatest Happiness’ principle. 

B. sb. 

1 . A thing of derived character ; a thing flow- 
ing, proceeding, or originating from anotlier. 

z«3 Nasiie Christ's T. Si 1 >, 'J'he third derluatlue of 
DiTicacic, is sloth. x6iz Shaks. Wint. T. 111. ii. 45 Honor, 

’ I'is a deriiiatiuc from me to mine, And nncly that I stand 
lbr._ i6a5 JIarctk . luua/es f vb, Viiskilfulncsso .and hcr 
deriualiucs, Doubt and Ful.sity. 1665 .Sir 'J'. Hlriu- ut Trav. 
(1677) 103 The Arabick . . Howheil, 'lis no original, but 
a derivative from the flchrew. 1774 J. Mwyant Atyi/iol. I. 
sa Sulwrdinatc d.-cuKUis, which they supposed to beeniiiua. 
lions and deriyatives from their chief Deity. 1865 Mozi t.y 
. V. <)8 'I csliniony is thus reduced to a mere derivative 
of experience. 

2 . Gram. A word derived from .another by some 
process of word- formation ; any word which is not 
a primitive wonl or root, 

1530 Pai-scir. 74 Of pronownes .some lie primitives, some 
be derivatives. i6za Hkinsi.ky Lud. Lit. .\\i. (irvj7) vjq 
Some inarke would he given under every derivative in each 
ro<jle. rti637 i’. Jonson Eng. Grant, Wks. (kildg.) 768/2 
In derivatives, or compounds of the sharp e . . as ai^reeing, 
of agree. 1755 Johnson P*y/; to Piet, S ao The derivatives 
I have referred to their priniitives, with an accuracy some- 
times needle.<.s. ^ s86s IJuKToN Pk\ ////wAr (1863) 2 The use 
of a Greek deriv.ative gives notice th.it jou arc scientific. 
1868 Glahstonk *Jhv. Mtttidi ii. (1870) .i;.s When w e turn 
from Argos to its derivative Argeirii wc find letc.). 

3 . AJalh. A function derived from .another ; sj^ec. 
a differential coefficient. 

1674 Jkakk Arith ii6()6)456 Derivatives of the third Sort 
. . arc next to be exhibited. 18^ Caylky Whs. I. 95 'J'hc 
derivative of any iiuiiiher of the deiivativcs of one or more 
functions . . is itself n derivative of the original functions. 
1881 Maxw'fi.i. T.lectr. Magn. 1 . 8 The first derivatives of 
a continuous function may be rli.sconliiiuuus. 

4 . Mtts. a. A chord derived from a fundamental 
chord, esp. Ijy inversion, b. ‘ 'I'he actual or sup- 
posed n>ot or generator, from the harmonics of 
which a chord is derived ’ (Stainer & Harrett Dut, 
Ahis. Terms). 

i8a8 Wkh-ster, Derit>atit>e..\n music, a chord not funda- 
mental. 187a IIanlstkr Music xi. (1877^ 45 ’I'hc>c chords, 
with their niutations or inflexions, their inversions and 
their derivatives, .are all the chords used in music. 

6. Chem, A compound obtained from another, 
c.g. by partial replacement. 

1^3-7* Watts Diet. Chew. I. 46 Amic acids .. can de- 
compose either as hydrates (derivativts of watcri, or as 
amides (derivatives of animoni.iV 1869 Pihllii-s yestetfitts 
v. 15a Ferric oxide has been of late regarded as a derivative 
Iioin ferric chloride, z^ Act. 43-4 r. 24 § 130 The 
use of methylated spirii.s, or any derivative tliercuf, in the 
preparation of. .chloruform. 

6. Mt'd, A method or agent that jiroduces Dk- 
KIVATION (q.v., I c). 

184^ Rep. Brit. Assoc. 76 He had .. found it useful as 
.T derivative, removing, when worn on the head, obstinate 
chronic ophthalmia. C'oTLANii Diet. Pntet, Aled, III- 

iL 1170 External dcriv.itives and exutories have been ad- 
vised for phthisis. 

Dm'Tatively, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly -.] in 
a derivative manner ; by derivation. 

fzfiw Kieoon Surtt. Desmi $ 145 (i8io| 163 Derivatively 
from him is this game. Z768^4 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852 ) 1 1 . 
vys Fundamentals are of two sorts ; those cs-sehttally such - . 
and those derivatively fundamentals. 1837 Sir F. Pai-grav e 
Merck, tfr Eriar Ded. (i844» 13 Thence it was acquired, 
either primarily or derivatively, by the Chine.se. 

Beri-yativoness. rare. [f. as Jjrcc. 1- -NESS.] 
The slate or ijuality of being derivative. 

1868 Wilkins 2 \cal Char, lu l 8 f 3? Transceiuient.il 
Relations of Quality at large . . Dcnvativeness. 1847 in 
Craig. 
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tlHrivator. Obs. rare-'-, [agent-n. from I.. 
dmvdre to Dkuivk.] - Deihvek. 

zfitttiAULE Magashvw. 14 It may sound and .signifie well, 
or ill ; as the deriv.'itor pleases tu fancy, or labours to allude, 

Derive (d/rnl'v), v. Forms : 5 dir-, di-, dy- 
ryyo, 5-6 dory vo, 6 -ryfe. [a. F. d&ive-r (i ilh 
c. in IJiire-rr., Sp. dcrivar. It. derivare^. ad. 1 ,. 
dermire to lead or draw off (water or liquid), to 
divert, derive (vvonls -, f. I)k- I. 2-\ rtvtts brook, 
stream of water. 

There axe 4 distinct verbs dirh'er in French. One of 
these, derh*er'^.t.yV . desrh'er. to cause to overflow its tianks, 
f. rive. I.. F.'/a river-bank, possibly soiiieliiiies influenced 
earlier F.ng. use (cf. senses t b and t). Denver^ to drift or 
drive, .ns .'i ship, with wind or current, to drift as a projectile 
I for e.Trlier ^Avrvr, from Kng. dritte). has given Derivation 
Dkhivometer. DMver\ to unrit>et. is not represented in 
English.)] 

I. Transitive sense.s. 

1 ' 1 . To conduct (a stream of water or other fluid) 
from a source, rc.seTvoir, m.ain siream, ( tc. to or 
into a ch.annct, place, or dcstin.nlinn ; to lead, 
draw, convey down a course or through a channel. 
Ohs. or arch. 

1483 Cath. Augi. 1)6 To der^me, deriitare. ZS30 pAis<.;tt. 
.SV't/i, I deryve, or hriiige one tliynge out of anothvt , ns 
W'aler is brought whan it is brought from the sjiring, je 
drriue^ XOB 1 .hl.ANO I tin. V. q 2 'Fhc Pities he .so set al.KiWle 
with Canales that the Salle Water is facily dcrivkl to every 
Mannes Howse. 15S5 \Vaikkm.\n /V itno/y Pief. lo 
From them fspringesl Ihci deriiied into cities and 'I’oiints, 
the pure freslic waters a greatu distanmc of. 1571 J->iGf ;i-s 
Pantont. 1. xvii. F, ^'c m.iy com ludc that this water may lie 
deriued ihither. 1606 N. Hax iT'W Man Created in Farr 
.S*. P. yas. /(1848) 238 And so through l ondiiits, .si'creily 
contriu'd, Is blood to etierie liuinaiic* part deriu'd. 163a 
Sanderson .Sernt. II. 24 l.iille treiidns, whereby .. )uis- 
baiuliiicn used to derive water from some roiintuiiiDrciNtci n 
to the several p.irts of their gardens. 1696 ur, Pairi> u 
Coutut. Kxfld.sn. {\(yxi\ 122 Water, .derive*! by 1 ‘ipes fioin 
I he River into I ’islerns. 180s W. .Sai:.mu.ms Waters id; 
Mineral springs. .ExUanally used, eillier by immersing tl>e 
whole boJv, or by deriving si stream to some particidai part, 
tb with various consi ructions, .and adverbial extensions. 
1548 R. Hi TTi'N .V//W of Dininitie I.viijb, 'I'hy fonn- 
tayiies sh.ali lie deriued, the ryueis .shall rimne into the 
streetc.s. 1594 2//*/ A'l/. /V. in Thoms /'rose Eem. 

(1858) ] n. 3^4 I tanuhy is derived in two arms, w hich . . iiunT 
at length .ngain in the s.Tine channel. 1633 Hi*. I Iai.i, ttard 
Te.x ts. y. T, 41 r Cyrus .. drained the chaniiell of Jmi- 
phrates and derived the sircames the other w*ay. 1650 Fi'i.i i ii 
Pisgah IV. iii. 48 The pillar conducting them such hy-vvays, 
in levels or declivity of vales . . where the writer had a con- 
veniency to lie deriveil after them, **17*3 Sik C. Wren in 
L. Phillimorc Eamily ttf 7 Vm’r (18S1) App. iii. 343 'I’heyile- 
riv’d the River when it rose, all i^er the FUt of the Delta. 
1800 K. Darwin i'hytohgia 417 In some parts .. where lire 
is cultivated, they arc wiid not to derive Inn w.ater on it, till 
it is in flower. 

•j- c, rcjl. To flow (f//, iniOy throwgh channels). 
(Chiefly j?;’’. : Obs. 

z6a4 Donnk Serm, cxiii. IV^ 57^ From all Ftenrily he i.le- 
rived himself into 3 Perams a *653 J. Smi i h .*>»■/. Disc. ).\. 
i\. (1821)4 ;o When (»od made the world, he did not . . le.ixe 
it alone io subsist by itself . . but he derived himself thnnigli 
the whole creation, a x66i FuLf.fK Worthies (.iH.pji 1 1 1 . ivn 
1’lu: stream of lier charity . . found other channels ihcrcin to 
deiive itself. 

t2. 'Fo cause (walrr, etc.) to flow away; to 
draw off, carry off, divert the course <»l ; .spec, in 
Alcd.. cf. Dkkivation i c. Ob.s. 

1598 .Stow .SttnK vii. 29 Iiilciuling:^ to h.iue deriued 

iheriuerof rhames. .tohauc flowed ulxnit it. 1601 Hoi.i.anii ; 
Pliny I. 544 To water them, or tu d«riiie & <liueit water 
from riiein. thid. II. 4(i«i To bade out the water that ri.selh 
vj>on the workenien, for fcare ii choke vp the pits ; lor to 
preuent which inconiicniencc, llicy deriue it by olluT drains. 

.. — . - must 1)C de- 


Chrht i. Wks. (Parker So*;.) is The sin of Adam . . waii de- 
rived into all his iioslerity. 1564 Btie/ L.vam. B iv, The 
inaiier of prophesying . . was deryiied out of the Sinagoges, 
into our Churches. 1393 Bilson Goid. Christ's Ch. 6 From 
him Gixl lineally derived it unto Abraham. 1607 Dkkki-u 
t/ist. Sir /’. Wyatt W'ka. 1873 III. 83, 1 will Denue the 



upon your lairdsliip nlmo.st in the nature of a legacy from 
her. a i66z Fl'I.i-kr W orthies (1840) 1 . ao8 Parentu . . rich 
enough to derive unto him the hereditary infirmity of the 
gout. ifiSz*-^ J. StroTT Chr. Li/e (1747) III._i»4 Jesus 
w’hei) he .ascended .. derived that liiviiic Sfu'rit uiKiii his 
Apostle.s. 1699 Hi-'RNKr 39 Art. xxxii. (i7«x.') 356 'I'he High- 
Priest .. w,xs to ni.arry, and he derived to ni.s dcscendeiits 
that .Sar.rcd Office. 1760 I. aw Sph . Prayer \. 38 The life 
of the vine must be really derived into the branches. X83S 
Paul Autia. Greece 1. 11. xi. § 2 .\ festival fust iiiKiiiuted at 
Athens, alia from ibcncc derived to the rest of the luninns. 
1648 Mamitun Bampt. J.ect. («rd. 3) 184 'I'hc definition of 
Pi cde.stinatioii, a.s given in the .Scholastic writers, and from 
them derived to modern 'I'lieology. 

f b. To hand down [esp. by dcscicnt . Obs. 
sgfis Norton tSc .Sac kv. Corhdnc 86 What their fathers . . 
Have with great fame derived down to them. *1x646 J. 

( i KKOOKY Terrestrial Globe ( 1 650) 268 'riu: Tui Kish 1 1 istories 
arc not so coiiiplftcly derived clown to us as to DcM ribe the 
'IV.irilorics by Longiliuh: or I.ntitude. i68t- 6 J. Sc 01 r (7r*. 
/.^i'(t747l III. 4«2 Another evideiit Iiisluiicc oH he Aiiosllcs 
riving dm 



the fchriic matter from the brain, and assist, .the other dis- 
cliargc.s, 

to. To carry, lc.ad, extend (a w.atcrcoursc, 
canal, or channel of any kind), Obs, 

c 1534 tr. Pot. I erg. Eng. ///s/.«Caiiidc*ii 1S44) II. 20 After- 
ward, deriving a frcnche fiom fort to fieri, he environed the 
towne, and .,. liegainic to annoy the s:iiiie. 1600 J. Porv tr. 
L.eo's Africa ii. 1 13 So sooiie as the said water conduct was 
derived unto the lownc, he caused it Ui be- divicled. arnl 
sent into sundry places. *6*3 IhKuiiAM lO Medi.i, 

where the Channels begin, that arc deriued out of the Riner 
Tygris. 1777 W'at.son Philip 1 1 (1793) .H- xin. 133 From 
thus stream, .an infinity of canals arc derived. 

tb. '1 o extend by branches or ramificaiions ; to 
divide by timncliing. lit. anilX^f- 

*597 HaRisgios in .Vugte Artbj. (1804) I. 188 It nmy be 
derived into three kyndes. a 1631 Donne Szrnt. c. I V. 322 
Rooted in .some one beloved .Sin but derived into infinite 
branches of iciniilaiiuii. 1646 Sir T. Hrowni: Pseud. Ep. 
III. XXV. 174 At the Ollier end, by two branche.s [it] dcrivctli 
it sedfe into the I.ungos. \\k\y. Print. Orig. Man. i. 

ii. 65 (hher r.TiriiriLaiioiis of iliis nertws iniereostaiis are 
derived into the Cliesl and Diaphragtna. iCf. X760 in 4 . 1 

1 4 . transf. .and fg. To convey from one (treated 
as a source; to another, as by transmission, descent, 
etc. ; to transmit, impart, communicate, ]>ass on, 
hand on. Const, to, into, unto^ rarely upon the 
recipient. Ohs. aiarck. {rare after 17,^0'. 

I5a6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de \y. 1551) aa6 This (lower, r>f 
byiidyng losyngc ol Kyniio, is dcriuycd from the apustics 
to y* inynystres of Christes chirghc. 1547 Hooi*er Declar. 


deriving rlown their Apc'stolick Authority. i8a8 Sol iiiev 
ill Cl Rev. XXXVTI. '.cciB'I he hatred i-f poiwry . .wliich has 
. . been deni ed down from father to .son. 
fc. rcjl. To pass by dchcciit or trunsmission. 

1597 SuAK.s. 9 f/en. LV. IV. v. 43 This IiiinrriallCrowne, 
Which (us iniinrdiatu from thy Place and Hlood) Dcriues it 
Milfc to inc!. 1654 tr. Sendfry s Curia Pol. 1*26 Which Con - 
; ditions did not (with his succeNsioii! derive themselvrs on 
! me. 1653 Firi.i.KK Ch. Hist. vit. i. 8 33 'I’he Womens dis- 
i c(.irds dmved tlii'inselve.s into their hushaiuls hearts. 1678 
' f. Piiii.i.ii'S Tavernier's Trav.. Persia y. iv. :!o6 ’Hu; 
I jealousie of the Kings of Persia dcjiives it.self to all his 
; Subjects, who will not permit their women to he .seen. 

I 1 6. trans. To c.Tii.se to conic ; to draw, briii);;, 
j luin, direct ; tb liriiij.^ down. Obs. 
j a. Con.st. to. nutfi. into. 

I ^ *534 Ir. jyt. I’erg.^ Fug. Hist. (1,’aimlcn il'46) I. 1.1*2 
'rhen Ilunorius, rel.*iuiingc* the Hiittishe nrmie, did iigaiiu.* 

' derive and tiiiiny the*, ll.-uiih'. to the empire. 1601 Sii.moi. 

! All's Weil \. ‘iii. 265 Things which would ejeriue me ill 
; will to speake of. 1613 ■ Jten. EUl. 11, iv, 32 What 

Friend of mine ‘J’hai had to him dci'iuVl your Anger, did 
! I Continue in my Hiking. 1647 (.'1 Aiti. noon Hist. Rel\ iv. 

, (i7ev.>) I. v-ja Men ..looked upon him, ns one, who *:oul(l 
; ileiive the Kiny/s I'le.isure to them. ^ X678 Hoinn s Petam. 

! vii. 7c( Till* fcice of the Sun-bcanis is deriveil almo.st to a 
i point by a Hnrning-glass. 177a Fi.i-rriiKk Af'Peal Wk.s. 

1 179^ 1 . 76 Those wh*) derive putrefaction into their Itonr., 
j for the moiiKMit.'iry gratifir.'itioii of a shameful appetite. 1774 

• T. ji' i M.iiSoN Antobiog. App. Wks. 1859 I. 144 To undi-rgo 
the great iticotiveiiU'ni:e lh;it u ill he derived to llitMii from 

I .stopping all inqiorts whatever from Great Hrilain. 

j b, (^>iis!, f.v/, ///fV/. 

* i6xz .Si’Ki i) /list. (it. Brit. ix. xvi. (16 ja) 8y.* Hi ri:hy he 
de riued spun his eiuiny all the enuie of the |ttople. 1671 
|. D.^vu R .Sibylls 11. ii. 87 'I'he first Pcrseculiuii was laisid 
by Nero, to derive upon the innocent L'hrisliuns the liidig- 
iKi lion of tile Kornaiies. 1705 Sianmoi'k Paraphr. III. f’S 
Sucli Apost.'icy derives a double Di.shi>nour u|M»n Religion. 
174X RiciiAiiD.soii t'antelaiiZ’jfi) I. ix*. *24«iSuch .tu example, 
as will derive upon you tin* ill-will arm cimsurc of other 
ladie.s. 1808 W. 'rAYLou in Monthly Mag, XX. V I. 224 Thc;y 
would derive on themselves a .solid glory. 

6. To draw, feleh, Rct, gain, obtain (a lbing//w// 
a source). Const. //<?///, rarely f out of. 

1561 'J'. HoiJV \.r, Castigfione's Courtycr E v i>, 

Dcrining them piewe wordes] fcally fioiii the: Hutiii.s, ns 
y*’ Latins, in ohl time, deriued from the Greciuu.s. 1581 
Pkitik Cn'. Conti. I'ref. (1586) A vij. If one 

chance to derive aniew'ord from the Lntine. which is insolent 
p} their cares . . they furlliwiih mtake a jc:sl at it, and teriiK.* 
it an Inkhorne teriiio. 1596 .Shaks. Mcrch. V, 11. ix. 42 
O that estates, degrees, and offices. Were not drriu'il cor- 
ruptly. X 598 b. JoNsoN Ev. Man. in l/ttni. 11. v, Hononr- 
aidc worship, let me deriue a small piei:e of sillier from you. 

; 1663 .Sir ' r. Hi'Rhkrt Trav. (1677) 140 The Ipjinans ,. led 
j llotscs in honour of the Sun, acustoiiie derived from the 
I Persk'uis. 1667 Mii-Ion A. IX. 837 Si ieiilial sap, dt'riv’d 
j From Nectar, drink of Gods 1751 H a kvis // r ;///*’# Wks 
I 1184T) 234 If all minds have thc-in (iheir ideas] derived, they 
I must he derived from soimihirig. which is itself not wind. 

\ 1781 Guidon ih'el. 4 /' IL ja The power of the prafecl 
! of Italy w*as not coiifim •! to the c ountry from whence hede- 
1 rivtil his title. i8aa H. Counvv.mi. Misc. I'oenis, Headland 
j Bay Tanawa, Li\(k (.’htoi'S hath derived eternal fame He;- 
cause he made h js tomb a pkicc of pridr, .8§6 l•’KOl.*^^t■ Hist. 

I Eng. (185K) 1 . iii. 211.) 'I’he arc:hbis 1 iop . . derived no personal 
; advantage fn»m his comts. 1878 Ilnxt.t Y Physiogr, 181 The 
j solid m,Ttli;r derived from the waste of the land. 

b- Coir.t. with //vw/ and to. rare. 
i 1771 CtOiXisu. Hist. Eng. T. 204 A king, from the wcak- 
; ucss of whose title they might dciive power to tlieinselvrs. 
1785 Pai.ky Mot. Philos. fi8i8) II. 404 The chief advan- 
tage which can be dcrivecl to population from the intcr- 
fercmtc law. 1844 J .iNGAicn Angto^Snx, Ch, (1858) 1 . v. 
191 From his lahimrs,lhc most valuable iKncfitbWcrc'dcrivcd 
j to his ronnlrymi.n. 

■ c. 7 b derive (ancestry, origin, pedigree, etc.) ; 

! also r^. 

*599 ri • Buttes Ppeis dn'e Dinner B viij, For Malum (an 
; apple) derivcih his line of Ance.slry from the Creeke Melon, 

I of gri*,-!! anriipiity. x6ia Dravion Poly-alb. xi. Notes 
; i8j PresU;r John, sometimes dcrining hiinselfc very nccrc 
from ifie loines of Salomon. 1634 Sir ' 1 ', Herrert Trav. 
IO The Mount nines of the Mexme . . whence seven-mouthed 
' Nyle, derive;*, bis Origen. x668 Evei.vn Chalcogr. i r ScuV 
tiirc may derive its Pcdcgrcc from the infancy of the World. 
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d. ahsnL or iuir, 

Q^aki.i.s Ph. I'audcs IV*d., That like the |)ainrut 
Hoc, I may derive Kroni sundry Klow’r.s to store my slender 
Ifivc. in /V/.' nights Unn\ Oxforti a.s Krccled 
Ijy the I ity and iluise who derive from their title. 1796 
Ht'KKH Let. Nohle Lti, Wks. VIII. 39 The grantee whom 
he derives from. 

e. Chem. 'J'o obtain (a compound) from another, 

by partial replacement. ♦ 

1868 Wahs Dkt» (.'hem. V. 5*^4 This compoutid, deriied 
from elliyl.siilphurouK acid hy subslitnlion of Cl for Ht). 

7 . To obtain by some process of reasoning, in- 
ference or deduction ; to gather, deduce. 

>509 Hawes Aw/. Pleas. 75 I.oke what ye saye; loke it 
he dcryfyde Froine iierfyt: reason well exemplyfyde. 1614 

N. Df Lawnb Pti MouliH\ Logik 8y Rules to live well, 
derived from nature. i6go Lockk Ihim. Umi. 11. xiv. § 4 
Men derive their ide.is of dur.'ition from their reflections on 
the train of the ideas they observe to succeed one another 
in llicirown uiidet standings. 1752 Johnson A’/x/z/M r N o. 
.Fcij f 7 In a^e, wtf derive little from retrospect hut hopeless 
s«irrow. 1874 (; KKiN.V 4 />r/ Hixt. vii, §7. 4^6 It is dilKcult 
. .to derive any knowledge of .Shak-^pt re’s inner history from 
the .Sonnets. ^ 1875 Jowkit /Y rf/t;(ed. 3) IV. 260 The higher 
truths of philo.sophy and religion ..are derived from cx- 
)>ericnLT. 

8. rejl. To arise, spring, conic from something 
as its source; to take its origin 

ztfa SiiLLiNriFL. Orig.Saer. 11. ii. g 9 Scin from whom he 
derived himself, was ope of the |)ersi(n.s who escaped it in 
the Ark. 1665 Sir T. H k.kiikiit i ruT. (1677) 127 Sheru/ then 
probably derives it self from Sherah, which in the I'ersiaii 
Tongue .signifies a Cira^K:. 1690 1 .(k:kk Hum. Vtui. 11. i. <» 2 
Experience ; in th.it all oiir Knowledge is founded, ;ind fr<jin 
that it ultimately derives itself, Poltins A m . Hist. 

(1827) I. ns Hence comedy derives itself. 1833 T.a.mii AV/V* 
Ser. II. xxiv. (1865! 404 If the ahslinence from evil . . is to 
derive itself from no higlier principle. 

9 . passhe. To be rlraivn or descent led ; to lake 
il.s oiigiii or source ; to siiring, come from (rarely 
\of-^outof). 

c 1386 CifAi. CFR A'z//. T. 2i8rt (Kllcsm. ik Cainb. MSS.) 
Comierlyiigo ul vn to liis projirc welle ffrom w'hich it is 
dirryucil sooth to telle. 1530 EAis<iK. .s'j/x His lynage i.'* 
dciyvcd out of the house of Melysyn.^ t6xo CiImu.i.m 
Jieralilty vi. 11^x1)53 A Couple-close is a subordinate 
ch.irgc deriued from a chenruti. *701 r)K Fok Free-torn- 
Fng. n .\ Race uncertain and unev n, Deiiv'd from all the ! 
Nations untlcr Ilcav'n. 1737 Winsios Josephus' Aniitf. 
.Mil. xiii. § 5 They also reviled him, .as derived from a captive. 
t8^a (lARiUNi'i^k ntiuient's ilh!. F.ttg, 6 No Kuropean popu- 
lation now existing whicli is mzt derived from many mops. 

b. sp'c. Of a word : To arise or he formed Ixy 
:iOine |»rucess of wor<l-form«ition from (some more 
primitive or earlier worrh. 

1567 .M APi.i: r firV. Fop'est A rttpufo, sayth he, is deriued out 
of the Adicctiuc Aritlum^ for that it so spetlily drietlx and 
W'itherelh. ,1596 ):nsi;|< .S'ta/c /ret. Wks. (dlobet fi.ty/2 

Siirro|js. .Ixcing derived of the old ^Jrlgllsh wo«.»rd .i/y, which 
i.i, to gett up. 1676 IWt Puyal An o/. speaking n From ; 
I'lic single Woi<l many others ;ne clcrive<l, as is obvioii.s in 
the Hictionaries of such l.angn:ig«‘s as we know. 1751 ■ 
WiisuiY //T.f. < 1S72' XIV. 48 A Participle is an Adjective 
dtnived of a Verb. 1791 (ientl. 27 'i 1 he word 

Tontine is only a t..ant word, derived from the name of an ; 
•Il.alian projector. 1881 Skfat F.tym. Piet. »<,<)/•» From this ^ 

O. F, tiars h also derived the Hreloti itars^ a dace. 1 

10. trauF. T'o trace or show the derivalioii, | 
origin, or pedigree of; to show (a thing) lo pro- ; 

' ceed, issue, or emmfrom ; lo tmee the origination of j 
(anything) from its source; also, more loosely, to i 
declare, as.scrt, or state a thing to be derived from, j 
1600 E. .lli.oi:Nr tr, Conesfaggio 4 .Some ilerivc the originall j 
of this Count Heririe from "TIung.iric, others from Aragon, ] 
and from other places. 1604 Meeting o/daUants 4 llastard 
..Thou knowcsi I can d'-riiie thee. 1648 Sir T. Khowne 
Psenii. F.p. vi. i\. c/i 'I'he oh.serv.'ition< of Albiiipic-rqiie. .de- i 
rive this rednt'.s>c from the colour of the sxiiid and argillous ! 
earth }»l the Ixotlome. 1682 .STU.i.iNf;i-i.. Op'ig. Sacr. m. iv. * 
§ 13 IVoiiictlicus'from whom the fln-cks derived theni.selveK'. ! 
1683 Frit. .Spee. ?8 From whence Sir Edward Cook cUiives ' 
the Law of England at this day for burning those Women 
who kill their Huslxinds.^ 1749 Fifi.dinx; Tom Jones xvii. 
vii, An .action which malice itself could not have derived 
from an evil motive. 1874 Pawson Xatnre 4- liible 202 
'These men derive all religion from myths. 

b. Spec, To tr.ice the origin of (a word) from 
io\ its etymological source ; to establish or show 
th(* derivation of; also, less correctly, to offer a 
conjectural dcriv.alion for (a word). 

1559 W. CuNNiNOH:\.M Cosmogr. Clnssc 186 Africa. . Fc-stus 
sailh it c.'imc of the rpialitie of th' Acre . . deriving it of 
iliotKif, .a.'s who should s;iy, 'A0,-)ixi7 that is, without honour 
of coldcnec x88o H. Douwki.i. Arv Lett. Atfz'ice (iC^i) 
This., way of deriving unknown worris to their primi- 
tive Originals. 1755 Johnson Prf. to Did. § 25 Th.at 
etymologist, .who can seriously derive dre.iin from drama, 
bccau.se life is a drama, and a drama is a dream. *85* 

I WKNcii llords vii. led. i ;0 264 He derives the luimc 

f the peacock from the jicak or tuft of pointed fesuhers on 
iishejd. 1884 X. (). 6lh Ser. IX. 207, I .should be much 
ol>Iigcd if any of your readers could help me in deriving the 
name of the village of Allonby, in Cumnerlancl. 

XI. Intransitive senses (arising out of reflexive 
uses in 1 

11 . To flow, spring, i.ssuc, enmnate, come, arise, 
originate, have its derivation Jrom^ rarely ottf of 
, a source . 

0386 CiiAixKK A'nt.'s T. 2.148 (V-IIcRin. MS.^ Wcl may 
men knowc but it be a fool 'I h-at cnery jxxrt dirryuelfi 
from Ills bool. >634-5 P'RIlri ion '/Vur*. ('18441 65 \ mighty 
revenue derives out of the excise p,ai<l for beer .'ind 
wine. 1849 Founds Pnbl. Obed. 116511) 17 Wr all derive 


: froin him. >884 S<.aHderbcg Rediv, i. 3 To undnrstand 
i the Family he derives from. 1706 I 3 e Foe Jure Div. v. 1 1 
I 'I'lie Right to rule derives from those that gave, And no 
i Men can convey tpnrc Power than that they have. 1788 74 
! 'Tuckkk Li. Xaf. (1852) II. 12 Happiness, which does nut 
derive from .iny single source. »8ctt Svn. Smith IFks. 

1 . 54/2 III the third class, nubility derives from the person, 
and not fruiu the estate. >850 'Tennyson In Mem. i.v. 3. 
iH, kiMii.AKK Crimea II. 94 There was an authority not 
deriving from the Queen ur tne Parliament. 

12 . To ])roceed, descend, pass on, come {to a 
j receiver, receptacle, etc.). 

j >559 Mokw YNG Fvonpnn. Pref., The study of this Art . .dc- 
j rived unto the Komains and (irekes somewhat late. 1647 
: Ji:r. Taylor I.ib. Prop/t, xv. 212 If the Oiurch meddles 
i witli them when they doe not derive into ill life. 1655 -60 
i .SiANi-KY /A/r/. r/tilos. 1.1. I Thales.. Who first introduc’d 
j Naiurall .nnd Matheniaticall l.e.'uning into Clreece. from 
j whence it dtn ived into us. >788 IFomnn oj Honor \ 130 
' All that is the most excellent, in our . . laws, derives to us 
; fi fmi those very . . savages. 1858 M. Pa n isoN Fss. ( 1 889) 1 1 . 

16 Puritanism, .derives to thi.s country directly from Geiieva. 

; 13 . Of a wor<! : To originate, conic as a tlcrivativc 

{from its root or priiiritivc;'. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzi .Synon. I. 9<t Indignant ine.nntiine de- 
rives from a higlier stuck. 18^ W. ' 1 ‘ayi.or in Ann. Rev, 
JI. fija ITjihol.stcrcr is declared again^t as a corruption. 
Whence dot s it derive? 1866 J. P». Rose drg. F.cl. 
Ceopg. 154 The words Comus Emomium Aovxsc thence. 

Hence Deri*ving rW. sh. 

1607 Hii’ron tl'ks. I. 420 Whosocuer is a man hy the 
I ]}ropag<atiun cf Adams nature, the same is also a sinner hy 
! the deritung oucr of his corruption. 1626 Racon Sylra S 176 
I i.R.) For onr cxpcriinciits are oiiely sinrh as do ever ascend 

I n degree tu the deriving of (aiuscs and extracting of axiomes. 

Derived (d/rai-vd), ppl. a. [f. Dkhive V. f 
! -liJ) 1 .] Drawn, obtained, descended, or deduced 
j front a source : .see the verb. 

I ^590 Sif XKs. Mitis. X. 1. 1. 90, I am my Lord, as well ilu 
rin'd a.s he, As well inissest. >838 Hkywoou IPise IVotnan 
III. Wks. 1874 V. 313 .k gcntlciiian, and wt II deriv’d. >661 
Hovi.k of Script. ( 1675) 157 \V\mls and phrases, whose 
pithyness and copiousness, none in derived, .lanijuages can 

m.atch. 1668 V\rii.KiNS Real Char. 353 l.)erivcd zXtlvcrhs are 
ca pal lie of I nfle xion hy tlcgrccs of Comparisun. x88i Xatup-e 
No. 615. 353 'The ilciivcd alhuiTiins noted as .acid-allnimins. I 
b. Derived fum tim Math.) : a differential co- 
efficient sec (_’<»KKFI(iKNT 2 c). 

>873 R Williamson Pilf. CaA. (ed. s) i. {I 6 zm.V, 'The 
methud of derived functions w'as intruduced by I.iagiTingc. 

C. Derived eireuit^ current {Elcetri ) : a circuit 
or current in part of which a second conductor is 
introduced so as to produce a derivation ; a shunt ; 
so derived conduetor. 

1882 .So(. Le.w S.V. Cttrrenif Derived iurrcptl, the 

cnrrcnl idzlaiiied in a circuit made by the. addition of .n i 
.sficond comlucting wire. 1893 Mwtro Jafnieson's I*oeket , 
Rk. F.ketr. Fop-tn. (cd. o) ^Currents and Pepived ( ipxuit.^) , 
A current spl its among ctcrivod circuits in pro|Kjrtioii to their ■ 
cuiiduciivities. 

Dorivedly (d/'roi‘vedli'.,//r/5rz. [f. prec. + -ly J^.] ' 
In a derived way, by derivation. \ 

1621 .Arch hoi.o Feauty Holiness 8 Men .arc holy Uerivedly, j 
and by participation from thMl. «t 1641 P»p. M ount aih; A c fs . 
■V Afopi. ( 1642) 54 Ky nature, dcrivcdly from Adam. ! 

t Deri*ve]ne]lt. Ohs. rare, [f. Dkuivb f j 
-MKNT.] The fact of deriving ; derivation ; eoner. ; 
that which is derived. i 

1593 IhisoN 6 V 7 . Christ’s Ch. Pref. 6 Much lensu .Tiiic ! 
dcriuement fruin them. W. Mouniaguk Pez'oni Fss, ■ 

n. iv. § 4. 77, 1 olTer these dcriveincrits from these subjects, 
lo raise our affections upward. 

Deriver (d/roi-voj). [f. Dkkivk v. + -ku >.] ( )nc 
that derives. 

1613 T. ]\ftLLK.s Treas. Anc. 4- Mod. Times 21/2 ’J’lie 
(’hildrcn that came from Parents of sm:li rich perfettiun . . ■ 
must needs resemble their first Derivers. 1653 Ashwei.i, ■ 
Fidcs Afost. 197 .Such a Convcy.'inrc will argue the i 
Church only for the Deri ver. .not the Ori^inall Composer of ■ 
the (’reed. 01716 Sornii Serpu, II. vi. iR.), Not only 
a partner of other men’s .sins, but also a deriver of the whole 
entire guilt of them to himself. 

t DerivO'meter. Obs, [a. V, ilerivoniHre.^ f. 
denver to drift (see Dkuivation -) + -(o)mktbii.] 
An instrument invented to show a ship’s lec-w.ay. 

184a Meeh. Mag. XXXVII. 84 Another invention of M. 
Clement'.s, which he colls a Derivoinetcr, is .an instrument 
to ascertain a ship’s leeway . , When at anchor, the instrument 
will show clearly the direction of the currents. 

Dork(e» -ly, etc., obs. ff. Dajik, -ia, etc. 
Dorling, -lyng, olw. form.? of Darmno. 

D6nil i.doim). AnaU [mod. f. Gr. S^p/ta skin : 
cf. K derme (i6ix Cotgr,), mod.L. derma (Parc ! 
<1550).] I'he layer of tissue (chiefly connective | 
tissue) lying beneath the epidermis, and forming j 
the general integument of the organs; the tnte j 
skin or corium. | 

1835-6 Toijo Cycl. Anat. 589/2 The derm or corium. . 
wht^ . , protects all the other parts of the skin. 186s H u lm r. 
tr. Moffuin-Tandon it. vi. i. 317 'The vesicle is Inineath the ’ 
dern J or cutis. z88o Ohi> & Srwkll in Med. Chirurg. Trans. 
i.X 1 1 1 . 4 Projections of the derm into the epidermis, having i 
the .Appcarani:c of distorted papilla:. ■ 

b. Comb, derm-skekton ; see Deumoskklbton. j 

Ii Dornift (douma;. Anat, [mod.L. : sec prec.] ; 
«=prec. i 

X706 in Phillips (ed. KerseyV. X727-5Z Chambers Cyd. s.v., ! 
The derma ron.sisl of two p^ls ; the corpus retictilare, and | 
|)apilla: pyramidalcs. x 8 f 0 Patterson /.ool, 42 ’The word 1 

* derma', a coat or • overing. 1875 H. Walton Pis. Eye 137 1 


A little slough or core of mortified cutaneous iRsiie, a portion 
of the sulist.Tncu of the dcrnui. ^ ^ 

Dorniftd (cb'jmadj, adv, [f. Gr. Sfppa skin > 
-orf suffix applied in the sense * toward *, * -ward ’.] 
Toward the skin or outer integument. 

1803 in Dr. J. Harciay AVw Anatamked Nopnentl. 
x 85 i» 8 o Mavnk E.vpos, Le v.^ Derpnad . . towonls the .skin. 
1883 I-ex,^ Derpnad t an adverbial term applied 

by Dr. liarclay to signify towards the Dertnal aspect. 

DermahaBinal, bad form of Dkumo-. 

Dermal (daumal , a, [f. Derm, Dkrma + -al. 
(Not on Gr. analogies : the Gr. ndj. is 8fp/iari/ro9.)] 

1 . Anat. Pertaining lo the skin or outer integu- 
ment in general ; cutaneous. Rarely in restricted 
sense, Pertaining to the derma or true skin, as 
opposed to epidermal. 

Derpnal tpivsclt\ a ciuaneuus or subculaneou.s muscle, one 
attached to or acting upon the nkin : dep'mal skeleton - 
Dkhmo-.skklkion. 

*!?3 in Dr. J. Rakclay A>.t» Anatopuhat Xomencl. 
1828 111 Weiwtkk. Z841 fi. Pit.i.TiFR ill Dufiuii Pi'afness 31 
'The dermal membrane of tlie meatux auditorius. i86x J. R. 
( Ikkf.nk Alan. Ap/wi. Ringd.A'ti'tepit. 136 An inner or dermal 
layer in iininccli.Tte coiil.'ict with the muscular substance. 
1872 Darwin Epttolions iv. 95 Hairs, fcatliers, and other 
dermal appendages. 1875 ll. C. Wool) Thertpp. (1870) 164 
Producing intense dermal initatiori, 1878 llia.i. tr. Cngept- 
banPs Coppip. Apiat. 453 'The ilerinal innsclcs arc of great 
functional inipurtani;e 111 the Ophirlii, ua they produce a 
movement of the scales, w'hicli is of use in loroinolion. 
/bid.t The demial imiscnlature is more highly developed 
in the Mammalia. 

2 . Dot. Of or belonging to the epidermis, epi- 
dermal. 

1874 CooKK Fungi 19 'The dermal membrane, or outer 
skin. 1884 Rowtr .Scott De Pnpys Phaner. 135 Hodies 
of a nature similar to the sci rclioiis of the dcinial glands. . 
.such .Th mucilage, and gum, icidii, etliere.Tl oils. 

Derma'lgia. Ddh. = i ) kkmat.\lhia. 

1B42 Rk.mthwaitk Retroxpcii Med. V'. 104 Deriiialgia uf 
the skin of the pelvis. 1866 A. Fmn i Priftc. Mod. ti8Jk» R03 
Neuralgia, .limited to the skin, .has been called dernudgia. 

t DermaOogy. Ohs. 1 )eu.matoi.( h; y. 

18x9 in Pantotogia. 

Dermaneiiral, bnd form of Dkidio-. 

}| Danuaptera (dwimcpturaS sh. pi. Jintom. 
[mod. f. Gr. H\p\jLa. skin, bide, lealher + vrspov 
wing; in mo{\. h\ dermapHre : cf. Gr. 
having mcmbmiioiis wings.] 

An order of orthopterous insects, comprising Die 
Earwigs. Hence Darma'ptexan a., belonging In 
the Dermajilera; sh. one of the Derin.ipiera ; Der- 
xuA'ptdroai a., belonging to the Derma) dura. 
ZB35K1KKY /lab. .V Inst. Anint, II. w ,ii8'I’hc i)ermiip(ei:i 
(Earwigs) have two elytra and two wings i)f membrane 
folded longiludiimlly. 1830 Wisrwoon Mod. t'ias.u/. 
/;/.r<v/z 4' >6 Raised them to the rank of a dlstiin l order lo 
which the name of Depnuapti-ra was misapplied. 

De'miat-y de'miato-y combining stem of Gr. 
bipolar- skin, hide, leather (c.g. Gr. bipparo- 
ipiipos elotheil in skins) entering into numerous 
technical lerin.s, as ||D®riiiata'lgiaybM., neuralgia 
or pain of the skin. De'rmatln J////., a variety 
of liydrophito, forming an olive-green crust on 
serpentine (1832 Shc))henl /I////. 214). Dermatine 
((l.Vjmatin), n. | Gr. ZsppaTivo's of nkin, le.ilheni], 
Dkumatio (Craig 1 847 > Be'rmatlne sh.f name 
of an artificial subslitiile for leather, gutta-percha, 
etc. II Derniati'tia, inflammntion of the skin. 
Darmatobra’nolila : see Dkumo*. De'rmatogeu 
Dot. [-oen Ihc primordial cellular layer in the 
embryo plant, from which the epidermis is deve- 
loped. Dermato'gxaphy [-tiRAPiiv], description 
of tlie skin. De'rmatol Chem. (see cjuot.). Dar- 
xnatology [-LfuiY], the branch of science which 
treats of the skin, its nntiiie, qualities, diseases, 
etc. ; hence Dermatolo’gloalrx., Dermatologist. 
II Derxnatolysls [Auoif loosening], a relaxed and 
pendulous condition of the skin in the face, abdo- 
men, etc. II Dermatomyco'aia [pvnj}s fungus + 
-osis], skin-disease caused by a vegetalile parasite, 
such as ringworm. || Dermatonovia [v 6 aoi 

disease], skin-discasc. Desnuatopatholo^. the 
pathology of the skin, tlic subject of skin- diseases. 
Dermato'patliy [irdBos suffering, affection], cuta- 
neous or skin-disease {Sjd. So<\ / 4 X.). Do’rma* 
topbont \<paivri voice], ‘ a kind of flexible stetho- 
scope, the two extremities of which arc covered by 
a tight mcinlirane of thin india-rubber ’ i^.Syd. Soe. 
Lex.). Dermato'pliony, the use of the dermnto- 
phono applied to the surface of the living body ; 
the observation of the sound; thus heard. Da*niia- 
tophyta ^ Di:RH0-(//iy/6’\ De'rmatopla^s^ 
UXa(7T<5s moulded, formed], ‘ the remedying of skin 
defects by a plastic operation’ {Sjtd. Soc. J.ex.). 
Daxmato'ptera Dehmafpkka. Drrmatopay, 

* skin vision sensitiveness of the animal skin to 
light. Dermato'ptto a. /.ool. [bnrucost of or for 
sight], having the skin sensitive to light, having 
Skin vision’. || Darmatorrlm'a [puia flow], a 
morbidly increased secretion from the skin. || Dw- 
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matoi01«ro*iis {oKXiiptaoii hardening], hardening 
or induration of the skin ; scleroclermia. i| Bar- 
mato'fUi [- 0 & 18 ], the formation of bony plates or 
scales in the skin ; also a skin>diseasc {Syd. Soc. 
/,ex»), Darmato-ika'leton » \>mm-{skeleton). 
Dermato'toiiiy D£kmo-(/(7w^). || Btrmatoao'a 
[(^ 01 ^ animal], animal parasites of the skin ; hence 
(I BarmatoioSao'iia, skin-disease caused by animal 
parasites. 

i 85 «. 6 o Mavnl* Expos. Lex.f Dey'tnatalgia. .neuralgia 
the skin ; p:;in of the skin ; dcmintalgy. *876 Ili;iiKiN(i 
Dis. Skin 510 Dermatalgia is an nflci;tioii charactcri7,fcl hy 
liain having its scat solely in the .skin . . unattended hy 
structural dtange. fhid. 60 Deim:ititi.s, resulting from con- 
tinued exposure to a high temperature. 1881 Vinks .SVk Aa' 
Itot. 952 It i.s only in certain case.s that the root-Ciip of 
Phanerogams is tlcrivcd from the durmatogen. iB5z-6o 
Mavnk Expos. Lex.^ Dt'ymaipi::rapliy, term for a desci iptioii \ 
of the .skin. 1803 Eri/, Med, JtHl. 1 Apr. 703/2 Derinulol 
is a yellow powder, insoluble in water and odourless ; chemi- 
cally it is a subgallate of bistiuilh. Jhid.^ Dermatol dusting 
powder, a prepanUion intended to serve as an appropriate 
applioalioii to moist or irritable conditions of llic .skin. 1891 
Times 14 jan. 14/1 Read at the l!)erinatological Society m 
Paris. 1861 Ih.'MSTKAi) I’en, Dis. (i879»8is This eruption j 
has . . been studied by n luimber of dermatologists. i8ig j 
Pantolo^ia^ Dennatology^ a treatise on the skin. 1847 >•» j 
Cmak:. 1851-80 ill M.synk. 1876 Dckuinu Dis. Skin Iki | 
Dermatology, rightly viewed, is hut a department of general j 
medicine. iHd. 371 Dermatolysis consists of a more or less j 
circumscribed hypertrophy of the cutaneous structures . . ami ' 
a icndciicy to hang in fold.s. 1883 Xaiiirc 22 I'ch. 309/* I 
]',.vncrimcntK with reg.ard to the ‘ skin-vi.sion ’ of animals . . 1 
of the earthworm, ns representing the eyeless (or ‘derma- j 
toptic ’) lower animals, and the Triton as representative of | 
the higher 1 ‘ uphthalinnptic 'i eyed animals. x 865 Kacok ti-. I 
Hi’h'ds Dis. Skin I. ii. 33 Dei mato-.es . . hav«: long been j 
ilivided, ill referenee to their etiology, into tlic symptomatic | 
. .and into the idiopathic. * 

Dermatic (tbimcclik^ a. [ad. Gr. S^pfiaTiH us^ 
f. b(pfjia{r~ skin : sec -K\] Of or pertaining to tlic : 
skin ; dermal, cutaneous. ' 

1847 Ckaki. 1883 in Syd. . 9 <»r. /.c.v. 

Dermatoid (dourndtokl), a. ^{. Gr. 8f;>juaT- 
skin : sec -oid, Cf, Gr. contr. for ; 

♦Sf^/iaro-ftRiJs.] l.ikc or resembling .skin, skin- ■ 
like; y-OKRMoin. 

1851-60 in Mavni-: E.rpos. Lex. 1857 Duncu.ison Med. j 
Ia’x. 2S8 Dermatoid . . that which is similar to the skin. 

II Dermestes (d^rmcsl/z). Entom. [irreg. f. I 
(Ir. Upp*x skin, leather + laSitiv to eat,] A genus 
of bcelics (the type of the family /)entte.d/(fw't the 
larv£C of which arc very destruclivc to leather and 
other animnl substances. Hence Derme’itid a., 
Ixdonging to the family Dertfiesiiiltv ; sh. a member 
of this family; Berme'Stold n., resembling tbc 
genus l.krmcstcs ; belonging to the Ih'rmesfiihr. 

180* Ihsvu.KV . //i/w. /V/Vv. (iSi }) 111 . ni When louclu d, 
these insects r.ountrifeit death ; hut they do not coiUr.'ict 
ihfir legs, in the manner of the Dernicsles, and some other 
beet It s. 

Dermic (do‘jmik\ a. [mod. f. Drum or Gr. 
Zlpjia p - 10 : cf. Wdermiijuc (Littre),] Of or rC' | 
latiiig to the skin ; dermatic, dermal. 

1841-71 'I'. K. JoNKS Auim. Klusyd. (ed. 4) 388 'I'ho deimir. j 
system hei'imies fully developed in all its p.'irts. 1857 1 )i:n- 
lii.isoN Med. I.e.y. 2S8 Dermie. .relating to the skin. 

II Dermis (daumis). Anal. [inod.L. deriv. of 
(Jr. Z(pp.a skin, on analogy of imZtpfils eJft'defMis.] 
The true skin ; •- Drum. 

18^ R. Knox BLc/anfs Auat. 142 'llie Dennis, Corinm, 
or L ntis s'cra, is a fibru-cclluhir membrane, which forms the , 
deeper and principal hiniiiia of the skin, and of itself con- I 
stitutes almost its whole tliickne‘.s. 1878 T. IJkvant Tract. ■ 
Sur^;. 1. 173 'I'he Mibjacenl dermis appears of a rose colour, i 

Dermi’tis--<477//rt///;> : sec Drum at-. | 

DermO"f repr. Gr. Zip/xo; .shortened combining ; 
form of Zipfia, Zippar-^ skin, etc. (as in Z^ppoitrtpos j 
having membranou.s wings\ used in numerous 1 
modern formations, ns Bermobraaohia (ddiint}r I 
bitc'tjkia), -branchla’ta Zool. [Rhanciiia ; in P., | 
dvrmohraiuh€s\ a group of molluscs, having ex- i 
tcrnal gills in the form of dorsal membranous tufts ; , 
hence Bermobra’nchlata a. Bermoga’strlo a. ! 
[yatfT^p. belly, stomach], jwTtaining to llic skin and j 
stomach, as in the d. catusls^ pores^ which open 1 
both into the alimentary cavity and on the skin. ' 
Banno'grapliy <■ Drumatooraphy. Btrmo- ! 
bsBinal (-h/ inal) a. [ H.rmal], pertaining to the : 
skin of the luvmal or ventral aspect of the body; | 
applied by Owen to the ventral fm rays of fishes, j 
in their relation to the ha'mal arch. Barmohn’inia, i 
hypenemia or congestion of the skin. Barmohu*- | 
literal /i. [ IIumkhal], i>ertnining to the skin and | 
humerus, as in the d. muscle by which in some 
animals the humerus is indirectly attached to the 
skin. Barmo logy, Bermomyoo-ais : sec Drr- 
MATO-. B#rsiioma*sonlar a., of skin and muscle. 
Btrmonwral a. [Nrimiai.]. pertaining to the skin 
of the neural or dorsal aspect of the body ; applied 
by Owen to the dorsal nn rays of fishes, in their j 
relation to the neural arch.. Bermo-o'SMOua a, ' 
[Ossbouh], of the nature of bone developed in the ! 


skin or integument, pertaining to a derino-skcleton, 
exoskcletal; so Bermo-o*88iiy7;., to ossify der- 
mally, form a dermo-skeleton ; Bermo-osilfloa'- 
tlon. Bennopa-thio, -o'patbiy : sec Derm ato-. 
Be'rmophjte (^wrov plant\ a parn.sitic vegetable 
growth in the skin; hence Bermophytio a, 

(I Beruo*ptera pi. Zool. [Gr. ZtpfxowrtpoSf f. nrtpov 
wing], a sub-order of Insectivora, containing the 
Galcoplt heats or Flying Lemur of the Moluccas 
(from the extension of skin, which enables them to 
take Hying le.'ips from tree to tree). Bermo'- 
pteroni having mcmbranou.s wings (or fins). 
Bermoptary'gian a.y having membranous fin.s. 
Bermorhynolious a. [pw7x«y snout, bill], having 
the bill covered by nn epidermis, as in the duck. 
Bermoflola'rita [<r«Xj;pds hard], a mass of calca- 
reous or siliceous spicules in the outer layer of the 
tissue of some Actino/on. Bermoskeleton, derm- 
skeleton, the external bony, shelly, crustaceons, or 
coriaceous integument of many iiivcrtebr.'ites and 
some vertebrates (c.g. cralis, toiloist.‘s; ; the exo- 
skeleton ; hence BennoskeTetal a. Bermo- 
to neor, a tensor mu.sclc of the skin. Bermo’tomy 
[-Topia cutting !, the anatomy or ilis.i;ection of the 
skin. 

^^iZ VaxA.U.GcgenlfaHr's Comp. Ana f. tii In ihtr I’uri- 
fi:ia . . The iiumlicr of ih«.si* pori'-tanals idcrtuo-jL;a.uric p'lurs , 
wliicli have Loitscqupntly a der111.1l and jjastrio orihec, is 
t;t ncrally very great. 1^1 60 Maynf. E xpos, /.ex, Dermo- 
freap/ty, /yenno/of^y, iiiiproiicrly ust il for Jyermafo^rap/ty, 
Dennatology. i8^*d Tonn Tyr/. Anat. 1. 171/3 INirts.. 
wliioli traverse dirn.tly the dci iiui-muscular envelope. 1878 
Hkli, Ir. (i'eyinka/tr's l.omp. Ana/. ';0 Where the ueloiii i.s 
present, the intei'umcnt, with tiu: iiiu<^icles, fotiiis u deniio- 
imisciilar tulic. 1854 Dwi:.n Ske/. 4- VW^// (1855) 183 Rolli 1 
derniuneural aiul dernioh.Y^innl spines may present two , 
stiurture.s. 1836-9 roon (j't /. .-D/rr/. II. S 3 o/i 'l‘hc exleriov 
of the body iKCoines hardened .. and forms . . the Dtnino- 
skeleluti. 1854 dwKN .S'ke/. 4- Tee/k (lEsS' 181 'I'hc bones of j 
the dermuskeleiun . . which constitute the complox skull of 

o. sse<>us lishcs. j 

Dermoid (da umoid), a. [mod. f. (ir. S/p/nt | 
skin i -oTi) : in mod.F, ; Not on tir. 

analogies; see Deumatoih.!] Resembling or of 
the nature of skin. (.Sometimes loosely. (.)f or be- I 
longing to the skin, dermal.) | 

I'/ermoid iysi, ‘ u .sebaceous cyst having a w;dl with struo j 
lure like that of the skill* KSyd. Soc. ].ex. s. v. Cyst). I 

1818 C/iroH. ta Ann. /xey. Those nalions w’hu have the j 
dermoid system highly coloured. 187a I*kasi.i:ic (h'or. 
Tumours .3.5 In the ca-se of dcrntuld cyst.., the more coininon 
contents arc produced by the true skin, which ronstitulcs .a 

p. 'irt or the. whole. «if their intenml Mirface. 1877 IIumni. 1 1 
/'rr/‘43 The skin of the cati.d is e.vtendcd over the drum- 
head, forming its ilermoid ut outer layer. 

Dermoi'dal, fi. [f. prcc. f - au.] -yircc. 

18x8 ( /iron, in Ann. Key. 4.^8 The insl.aiitaneous jicne- 
tralion of the dcrmoidal sysiMii by the IjIoihI. 
t D6ril, a. and .dt, Ohs, or arch, bonus: i deruo, 
WS. dierue, dyriio, 2 s.w. dyrne, 2-; derno, 
2-3, 7 dearno, 3 doorno, Orm. dionio, .v 4 durnn, 

4- 9 dern, {dial. daiu). [< )K. dernCy du rne, dyrne 
— OS. denttyOVYh, dent, hidden, sccrcl, obscurf, 

01 IG. /anti lying hid r-O'l’ciit. *darn/i)-.] 

A. adj. 

fl. Of actions, etc.: Done or proceeding in 
seend or in the dark ; ki jit concealed ; hence, dark, 
of evil or deceitful nature. Ohs, 

/\eo'.\-n/f 4 '.ja (I’liorpc) .Swa sci-al ni;eT> don, neallvs inwil- 
net oAriim bie:xdan dyriiiiiii « rn-.fie. r 897 K. /Ki.rKKii the. 
yory's I'asf. xiii. 7S Dyl.es iVt smyllncssc dcs dome.s bine 
j^eweiiunc [o 5 (V] sc dyrna R'. r. dicrnal a.‘fsi, oftftc to lined 
li re, e isao Bestiary OhI in hiso sinnes derne. c i»5o 
Gen. ij- E.i . 1950 Vd.Vs Oor quiles g.nf hem red, i\'it w.i.s fnlfilt 
of (lenic .sjied. c 1300 Bekei 23 The Princes doubter. . lovede 
him in diirnc love, c 1386 Ciiauckr Mi//ers T, 14 'I’his 
clerk. .Of derne love lie rowde and of solas, f 1400 Destr. 
Troy 478 Dissyring full dt^pily in her derne hert. <*1460 
Towne/ey d/jo/. 1 Surtees) 310 Now’ btsc uiilokyii many dei n 
dede. In 1643 W. rARiWKicnr Ordinary v. iv. in Hn/I. j 
/yods/. X M . 31 r \<tri/i.\ Jlent him, for dern love, hent him. ) j 

f b. Of persons: Secret in purpose or action; | 
rtvserved, close ; hence, underliand, sly, crafty. Ohs. j 
a xooo ( '.rdmon's Gen. 49t> i(»r.) Dyrne deofles ImhIh wearp j 
bine on wyrmc.s lie. t zm>5 I.ay. i3(k> 4 Uorligerne |>c swike 
wes ful derne liays deornej. a 1300 Cursor M. 7331 (Colt.) 1 
TKiiturdcrn and nriucihcif. mxWChaih ku .If/ZA'/f T’. iji 
Yc moste been ful deerne a-* in this cas. c 1400 /Vj/r. Troy 
13625 1 leruyst k derne, niyn awnc dcre cusyn, 1 grnunt l»c 
^'c jijouernansc of jii-s gretc > Iti. 

f 2 . Not made known, kept unrevcalcd or private ; 
not (livulgctl. Ohs. 

c 1000 Ays. Gosh. Luke viii. 47 Da ha t wif gcseali JkcI hit 
him iKcs dyrne, hco com forhl. 1 xaoo < Ik.mi.n 9236 Forr 
Crist wjivs i |>.'ttt time 3«t All iimicuh ft all d.x*me. a 1*15 
Ancr. R. 154 (mmI his derne runes, fk his heouenlii he 
priuitex sche.Siwedc his leoue freond. . 4 s.^nmh. dry. 

(IIM. MS) 856 No man mai wite ne se wh.it is hi derne 
priuete. c ijflo Wyclik U'ks. (i88oi 353 Poule. .herd derne 
wordcs of (iiKl. 

f b. Of a person ; Treated as a confidant ; en- 
trusted with hidden matters ; privy. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6509 (Cott.) 1^.5 moys<*s wa.s ful dern and 
derej'o drighteii, . He tagbt him (ahcls of |h^ lai. 
t o. Phr. To holdy keep (a thing) dern. Ohs. 
c 1000 Ays. Ps. cxvtii. [cxix.] 19 Ne do hu me dyrne hinti 
ha (Icoran bebodu. 15^ Di kbar Tna Mariit fi'em. 450 


I We dule for na euill deid, sa it lie derne haldin. a 1575 
J/o7o Mere/iande dyd Wifeheiray 17s in H.v.l.^. P.P.\. 
204 , 1 pr.iy the . . As thou art luy trewe weddyd fere, In thy 
cluiunibcr tluni woldest kepe me dern. 

8 . Of places, etc. : 8ecrel, not generally known, 
private, arch. 

Bemmlf 4629 (Thorpe) Sc guc( .sccntki .. horti eft ^csce.nt, 
dryjit-sele dyriinc. a 1000 E/ene io8r tCir.) Ifeul oil fiinde, jm 
dc in foldan ^^en'deope bedolicn dierne sindon. e 1105 Lay. 
6750 pc king bin Icric don in to nne derne [r 1075 deornej 
bure. c 1314 Guy U ’arro. (.A.) 1289 On a dern stede he dede 
hem hide, n z4oo-'So Alexander 4045 J')aiJce in dennes vn- 
dlre douncs & in derne holis. 15^ AV. Ae/s yas. VL 
(1814) 305 (Jiini.) llun puldcr . . placeit . . within the vollis, 
iaichc and darne juirteH ami pl.nceis thaiiof. 1806 Korsyim 
Beauties Scot/. IV. 360 At the .south-e.'ist corner i.s the 
darn, or orivate gate. 1814 Scot r U’a 7 \ xii. That Ihiyie 
(ifllatly sliould meet them .it the dern path. /hid. .vviii, 
There 's not .*1 dern lusik, 01 cove or corri, in the whole 
country, that he's not ;ic(;uaintO(l w'ith. 

4 . Of places: Serving well to conccvil, as lying 
out of the way, dark, clc. ; hence, dark, sombre, 
solidary, wild, drear, arch. 

i'f47o'Hh.Nt<Y ira//ace iv. 430 F.Yst on to Tsiy his busche- 
meiit can he driaw. In .a dciii wnodc thui stcllit thaiiii full 
law. 1508 Di'MiAK Tua Muri/l It 'em. 'J4'j Thai drank, anti 
dill .aw.-iy dule, vmler derne Iwwis. 16^ Smaks. /Vr. in. 
Prol. 15 lly many .'i dern and painful perch Of Pericles the 
careful .search. . fs m.'ide. x6xa .Siikuon (h/i.e. iii. xii. 1 . 240 
Me seurchinK Adve-nlures blind Among these dcarn Wiiods 
and Rocks. 1647 Mokk Sony a/ Soul 11. in. iii. xU, Sing 
we to these w.nst hills, tlern, deaf, forlorn. 1674 91 Ray 
IV. C. li’ords, Deafcly, lonclj', solitary, far from neighbors. 
Deam, signifies the .same. 1813 Htxa-i Queen's lCakei)h 
Mill wastes that dern and dreary Tie. 

6 . Dark, drear, dire. arch. 

1570 LKViNs.T/iriiw//. 211/4 Di-arne, dims. 1613 W. I.Kifiii 
/)rumme Dt'S'ot. 35 'I'lic light tjf Israel w.'is pul tint for a 
time, Uuceiie Kli/abetb died, a deame day to Knglaiid, hatl 
it not oeenc niesently repnyred with as cleare a light fiom 
.Scotland, /hid. 39 PrognoslicatioiiK of our deal ne light. 
1650 1 ). DiKcollimiuium 46 'rhe.se derne, ilreery, dircfiili 
dayes coiidiMjghiird and uglified me into a d.irke dense 
luiiipe. 1845 'I'. CoOfKW I'uryat. Suicides (1877) 16 It w.is 
a crude e.vi.css Of rill things deni and dolcftd, dark and drear. 
1856 I hima.i. I'.ny. in Time II ’ur. Evening J>ream, J'he 
awful twilight tlern and dun. 
t0. Deep, profound, intense. III. and^^*". Ohs. 
('1400 /yes/r. Troy 3060 Hir chyn full choisc was the 
cheltys benelhe,AVitli u dympidl full derno, d.'iyntt; to sc, 
c isiooSpir. Kerned, in Halliw. Xuyte /'or (. 6.| My mydtlelle 
wouiidys they hene derne anti depc, Thcr ys no plaster that 
j)t:rsyth .'iryght. 1594 H’arres oT Cyrus Who, wounded 
with ropori orhrauia s priilc, Unahle to re.straine his derne 
ilesiii:, 

B. sh. 1 1 . A hidden Ihinj^ ; a secret. Ohs. 

j a 1000 Gnoiu. I ’rrs. 2 (Or.) N idle in he rnin tlyrne ;5CKr(:san. 

I /<i3oo E. /•:. /'sa//er\. 8 |li. 6) (Miilr.) Derne of jii wisdam 
j»ou opetu’d unto mc:.^ 2 1340 1 1 amwilk J'sa//er x\m. 23 (hmI 
. .knawis .nil )>edi rii in oiire hert. 

1 2 . .ScciTcy, concealment, privacy. Chiefly in 
dern, in secret. Ohs. 

atMgio (hvl Xiy/ii. 608 Icli t;an nimim miis at berne. An 
ek at Chirchc in i»c tltTiie. a 1300 Cursor M. 293^ (Cotr.i 
.Siiiter, to he in th*rri i sai, pou scis pc folk er all a-wai. //‘id. 

21 2 a> ((-olt.) M an', men .sais, it wratic in dern. r 14x0 A rwv. . 
Artie hi, I am (onuiti here loe In derne for to ]ilay. 1508 
Di'NiiAit Tua Mariil ITem. 9 , 1 drew in derne lo the dyk to 
ilirkin vflir myrthis. 

h 0. A secret place ; a place of concealment, 
rt 1340 IlA.Mi'tii.K Psnl/er xxx. 25 poii s.all hide harm in dt rii * 
of hi face, t 1450 llicNHvsoN Mor. /•'ah, 27 Unto aiic th- rne 
for tlreatl lice him acltlrvst. c 1500 lA-aues true I.oveCX. de 
W.i, 'I’o a derne I me droughe Ifer wyll to knowc. 
t 4 . Darkness. Ohs. 

1500-ao Di.'.niiar Ba/tat our Lady 3 llailc, sterm? superne 
. . Lucerne in tierne . . . Banna tyne / 'oems i i 770) 98 (jam.) 

hly (lulu ill dern, but gif tliuw dilf, Doutiuss but tlrcid I dii. 

Dern, a door-post : see Durn. 

Dern, var, of i)ARM, vulgar ] K'lversion of Damn. 
1893 M'^Cauiiiy Ked Diamonds 1 . 69 £f it Itad been Noah 
I .shoukin't have t-..'ired a dern. 

t Deni| darn, Ohs. cxc. dial. Al.so 2-^ 
dmrnon, doorno. [OV., diernan, dyrnan, dernan 
O.S. denijatif OH(j, tarnan, larnen, MUG. 
Icrnen to hiclc O'J'cut. darn jan., f. * darn jo-, OlO, 
denuh 1 )KKN «.] 

1 1 . Irans. 'Po liidc, concc.Tl, keep secret. Ohs. 

, f 893 K. .Ri, l•Kl:n Oros. v. x, pch hie hit acr swipe him 
liolwuonuiii dienidun \later M.S. dyrndon]. e 1000 /Km-kk; 
Gen. xlv. i Du ne mihte loseph liiiiu lung dyrnun. iMf 
Lay. 7694 Allc hinc grc-Uen & heort* giamu dterndun Iia75 
duorne]. Ibid. 1 B549 Nxs hv king nohl swa wis. .piet iniuiig 
his dinuhe his )>ohi ctiifle dernen. c 1315 Shokicham 99 Atm 
he ondedo hym rristciidom. No Icnge he nolde hyt uerny. 

2 . rejj. To hide, conceal oneself, dial. 

1604 in Pitcairn Grim. Trials Scot. II. 4',i8l lie .said George 
d.aniii him selffand his svrvandis in ane outdioiis. 1837 K. 
NiroLL /Virw.v ( 1843) 118 We dern ourscr.s down 'mang the 
fresh uitcri strue. 1854 H. MilI.kr .S'l A. 4; Sek/n, x. (1858) 

21 T He. .escaped them by derning himself in n fox-earth. 

3 . inlr. 'I'o seek conceal irieiit ; lo hide. dial.. 

15^ flensoN Du Hartas* ^'u/ith (1611I 31 Their courage 

quailed and they began to dern. x6oo J. MrI.vili. Diary 
• 1842) 318 The enemie.s fled and darned. 18x3 Ho(x; 
Queen's Hake 79 Ane nycht he daniit in Maisry's cot, 
1847 J. Halliuav Rustic Bard 261 We 'vc. .dcni'd amatig 
its green. 

1 4 . Irons. 'I'o cause to hide, to rim lo earth. 

1584 Hudson Dh Bart os' Judith 86 (Jam.) Holopherne, 
Who did a hundred famous princes derne. 1637 R. Monmo 
Exped. Mackays Reg. 11. iia (Jam.) Thu cunning hunter. . 
giving one sweat after another, till he kill or derne, in 
putting the fox in the earth, and then houke him out. 
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Dem, obs, nnd form of Dakn w, 
t Demo, ftJv. OK Also dierno, 6 deru, 
7 dam 3. [01^. Jerw, ditnie^ darno, 

ndv. from derth etc. aclj.J ‘ Dernly*, secretly. 

a MOO Mi^'alOiU 77 in Trin, Coll. Horn, oaa Ne bie hit 
no swo dernc idori. c 1305 E. E, A Hit. P. B. 697, 1 cuinfiast 
hem a kyiule crafte & k# nclc hit litiin derne. c 1440 B^me 
Flor. 19,5s They . . n ciu forilie, so scytli the boke, Prevcly and 
dcnif. 1631 A. C'KAitiK rU^r. A- Jferemite 5, I drew me 
ibrnc to the doure, some din to heore. 
t Bornedy ///. a- Ob$. or dial. Also darned, 
fr, Ukrn V.] Hidden, concealed ; secret, privy. 
1600 Gir.uries CohsAI*'. in Stlcci. Jlurl, Misc. < 179^5) xgo 1 Fe 

R riva(ly..took the fellow, and band him in a privie derned 
oiise, and, after lukklii;^ many durres vppon him, left hiin 
there. 16x6 J,\s. I, Disc. Treason Wks. «42 'J'liat 

rightly-damned crew, now no more darned conspirators, but 
ojwn and a\owcd rebels. 1631 A. Ckaiof. Pilgr. .y ItnYinite 

L When at the coldc Cane doore darned 1 .stood. 17*5 
^MSAY (ienC Shf/fli. 1. ii, A little fae Lies darn'd witfun 
iny brea.st this inuny a day. 

jDernel, -al, obs. forms of Darnkl. 
tD<^*r216r. Oh. Also dirner. [Etymology 
unknown: ? connected with Dchk, door- 

frame.] The lintel of a door. 
a 1300 Cursor M. fhv/a (Cott.> pis kinib Mod. .par-wit yec 
inakl^.an lakning. On aiher post \}cr Inis to sint-r, A tnkin o 
t.'iv i»ii pair denier [r*. r. dvnierc], //7V/. 61113 (Cott.) On 
pair post and on dirner. 

t Be'rnfkll, ok [f. Deun sb. + -rur.. A 
pseudo-archaism.] Mournful, dreary. 

txSQx L. Buysklti Jfo/trn. fl/nsf Thi it. 90 in Spenser 
Astro/^h.^ The birds., this lucklcs.se chance foretold, By 
clcrnfull noise. 

tBe*rnlied0. Obs.rare-\ [f. I)EU.V df. -f 
-hede : sec -hkah.] .Secret matter; jriivity ; a. secret. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18454 (L-olt.) Noght we deru O paa dt rn- 
hede tell you iimnar. 

Baniier (d A jniai, || dgmyr) , a. [a. F. dernier 
Ob', derreniery deriv. of derrein ; see D.viikkin. 
'I'hc sutTi.x is as in pretfhiiTy L. pnm-nriits.^ 

l.ast ; ultiinnte, final, id's. esc. as in b. 
i6oa R. ‘f. A>7 v CiOiilio 45 The latter day. .wherein 

wc imist take our dernier adewe. <11688 Vii.likks (Dk. 
Buckhm.) tVM//i rjr, Sir, J am in the derniere confusion to 
avow, that leic.). <1x734 N«.ii<ni Livts I. i<.n^ While this 
flernicr writ of error hung in the TIou.se of Lords undeter- 
mined. 1731 Mrs. K. Hkvwooo y//<w/,'/ 5 ’//<‘M I. r-m 
Every thing but the dernier undoing deed. 1797 Mks. A. At. 
Hi.nnkit /»i:i.y<ir (./Vr/(iF.i i) III. 96 On how many chances 
did this dernier hope hang ! 

b. Demur resort (now always in V. form der- 
nier rcssort) : last resort ; oriff. (in reference to 
legal jurisdiction) the last Iriliunal or court to 
which appeal can be made, that which h.^s the 
powt r of linal decision ; hence, a last or final 
re.sourct* or refuge, 

1641 Anr. Wif.M.'MS .S'/, in A^ol. Bishops {1(161) 89 Ilftrt! 

I have fut my Areopagus, and dernier resort, being not like 
to make .any fuitlv.:r appeal. <x 1709 Aikvns Pari, ^ Pol. 
TrtK/s 1.1734) 97 The lligh Lourt of J’ariiaiiient is the 
dernier Uesort. 1709 Keji. .SVii 4<i7v.ov//'.v .Serm, 3 The 
People.. were the deinicr Resort of Justice und Dominion. 
171X I'ind. Snclteru’yell 73 The J’reiender is your dernier 
Kesort. 1778 Koi iii iioiu. in /' 4 /V. /><!<«. LX IX. a, 1 re- 
cotimicnded, as .a dciiiier resort, a trial of electricity. 179a 
J. Bei.knai' Hist. NesthlUvnpshire 111 . 256 The dernier 
resort was to a court of appeals, consisting of the Governor 
and Council. 1893 A’<i//V»« (N. Y.) 9 Teb'. in/i The word 
.hithertofore, as a dernier rcssort y ha.s been 
referred in some way to nlhnentum, 

+ Be'mlyf <tiiv. Obs. Al.so 2-3 clorncUcho, 
3-6 dornely, lompar. 3 deru(e;luker. [f. Dku.v 
a, : see It is properly the adv. of au O.E. 

derived adj. *dertulfe.] 

1. In a secret manner, with secrecy. 

t'ii7S Lamb. Horn. 153 Ncdre smuxeS dcrncliche. a iaa5 
Aner. R. 128 Vortc. .don dcrrieluker perinne flirsliclie fiilSen. 
<1x300 Cursor AT. 25r7 (Coft.) Dcrnlik he <lid pam bide. 
c 1300 Beket 27 This Maidc longcde sore .Ami lovede him 
dunieliche. 1M3 LANr.i,, / 7 . C. xiv. ifi.| Mcnye of po 
hryddes Hiidifen and liehden dunieliche here egges, Tor 
no foul sholde hcni fynde, CX400 Dcstr, Troy 13700 pe 
.sc1i:dkc, that, .so deriidy hym tlid dcre & dispir. 

2. .So as to be concealed or hidden. 
c X305 .V/. Kenelm 2H3 in E. E. P. (1862) 55 pe holi bodi : 
hat dumelichc I.-ii pere. I5i3_ Ooi;cla.s AEneis vni. i. 146 
So dernly hyd none wyst (pibair he wa.s gone. 

3. Dismally. [A .S|.enseri.'m archaism.] 

X590 Si'KNSRR F. Q. III. i. 14 Their pubstuice, whylomc 
full dcrncly tryde. Ibid. in. xii. 34 Mud not the lady. . 

1 ternly unto her called to absl.iiiic. 1591 — Daphn. xxviii, 
'I'hus deurnely plained. 1613 Pcrciias I'ilf^rima^e 11. xx. 
223 A T.ion. .roiired so dcrncly, that all the women in Rome 
(fourr. hundred miles from thence) for very horror proued 
aLjitivc, 

tBeTnahip. f V/r. In 3darnsoipe. [f. Dkun 
a. -I- -siiir.] Secrecy ; ^ Dj umiehe. 

1 1*05 I.AY. as8 Mid damsrijic he heo Imiede. <71x15 
Aner. A*. 15a iCoit. MS.) Niht, ich cleupie dearneschipc 
{other MS.S. piiuitc]. 

t Bero’b, V. Obs. Also derobbe, -rube, -robe. 

[a. F. dProber (OF, also desrober, 13th c. in Littre), 
f. de- v</«-),L. dis- 4 OY.roberU^ rob, take by stealth 
or force ; sec Rob. Hu the stTond (]uot. perh. asso- 
ciated with, robe ; ci. divest and derobc.)\ Irons. 
To rob, plunder. 

*S 4 ® Papers Ihpt, I'llI^ XL 46 He wold preferre 
captaynes to ^ our Jiigbiivs vervite, but they wyl derubbe 
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al. 1616 BunDKN tr. A eroding Parents^ Han, Ep. Ded, 4 
Methinks ]..uciu!S Brutus his Hcueritie well allated. .that 
derubed him.self of all respect of a Father. 

Borobe (d/rJu bb v. rare. [f. Dfi- 11. 1 4- 
Robe v.] irons. To disrolie ; to doff. 

1841 TaiPs Mag. VIII. 155 \Ve quickly derobed our 
‘ du^ Biipaixilling 

tXldTOgantf o. Obs. [ad. L. detogant-em^ 
pr. ppic. ^dlrogdre to Derogate.] Derogating, 
derogatory. 

c x6ao T. Auams Wks. (1861-2) 1. 12 (D.) ITic other is l>oth 
arrogant in man, and derogant to Gotl. 

BeYOgate* ///. <t^ Now rare. [ad. L. derogdt- 
tts, p:i. pplc. of deroy^dre : .see next.] 

1 1, fa. ppU. Annulled or abrogated in part ; 
lessened in authority, force, estimation, etc. Obs. 

x43e Lvm;. Chron. Troy tii. xxvii. And leest through 
tongue.s to hi.-i hygh c-sOntc Throuch fal.se reporte it were 
derogate. 1548 Hall Chron. 117 Tlie chief ruler beyng in 
prc.scnce, the nuthoritie of the sulwtitutc, was clcrely ilero- 
gfile. 1563 87 I'c'XK A. .y ill. (1684) HI. 311 The once nmdc 
o 1 lation u? Christ is hereby derogate, when this Sacramental 
. .otTcniig of thanksgiving is lielicvcd to be propitiatory. 

a. aey. Deteriorated; debased. 

1605 SiiAK.s. /.f<i>*i. iv. 302 And from her derogate body 
nciicr .spring A babe to honor her ! 1849 Fraser's Mayy. 

XL. 533 They are dike all liLs poetry) m.nde derog.ate by vile 
coiuicils. 


Berogata (de*r<ygt'*t}, v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dero^dre to repeal in part, take away or detract 
from, diminish, disparage, f. De- 1 . 2 + rogdreio ask, 
question, propose a law. Cf. prec., ami see -ate 
3-.s] 

+ 1. Trans. To rcpe.il or abrogate in part (a law, 
sentence, etc. ' ; to destroy or impair the force and 
effect of ; to lessen the extent or .authority of. Ohs. 

15x3 BHAnsit.\w St. ii’crbnrge 1. 3199 There may be no 
cdunricyll . . To derogate or ch.'iungc deuyne .sentence. 1559 
Fahynns Chron. vn. 717 The Englishe .seruiue and the 
ronuimiiioii Woke wa.s derogated and disaiiulietl, and 
a generalle submission . . made to the .sea of Rooine. 1677 
II-vi.K i'rim. Orig. Man. ( Lh By severall contrary customs 
..many of thc.se cisil and canon laws arc controulcd .'ind 
dcn.igatcd. 


i' 2. 'I'o detract from ; to lessen, abate, disparage, 
depreciate, Obs. 

1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 7331) 217 He dothc. .as moche 
as 1:1 in hym, to derogate and destroy the autoritic of holy 
•scripture. 1561 Dao.s ir. BuUitigcr on A hoc. (1573) 19 b, 
'rhcrc be some .at this day, which tloc piayniv derogate 
the inanhode of Christ. 1570 Bii.lino.slky Kuelid xi. J)cf. 
xii. 316 Whicli thing is not liere spoken, any thing to dero- 
gate" the author of the liooke. 1648 Mii.ton Apol.Smeel. 
(1851) 260 I'o derogate the honour of the State. 

1 3. 'I'o curtail or deprive ;a person) ^any part 
of his rights. Obs, 

1540-1 Ki.vor Image Gera. 24 Marcus Aurelius, whom no 
man can derogate of ante parte of honour and wisedoiiic. 
1570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. 11892)30 Ye lordi.swald 
not cun.sent to put down y" quenc or derognt hir of hir 
authoritie in uny in.%ner. 

4. 'I'o lake away (sometliing // w/r a thing) so 
as to lessen or impair it. arch. 

1561 T. Norton CalvitCs Inst. 11. 105 Is that bicause their 
purpose is to derogate any thing from the law. 1577 Holin- 
siiKH Chron. 11 . 134 I'o ucrogat thiiig.s mecrcly preiudKi.all 
to the kings ruiall prerogative. 1593 Ahp. Banckoit Danng. 
Posit. I. vi. 26 [He] made Aclc.s to derog.atc the free j-sissagc 
of the Clospcll. x6a3 Binckam Xenophon 141 Not to dero- 
gate credit from your owne word. ^1755 Young Centaur i. 
Wks. 1757 iV. ri9 Nor can the dimim.shiiig imagery of our 
notions derogate less from Him. x8u Lamb Elia ,Ser. i. 
Alod. Gallant i-y'y Just so much respect as a woman ilcro. 
gales from her own sex., she deserves to have dirnini.shcd 
from herself. 


6. absol. or intr. To take away a part from ; to 
detract, to make an improper or injurious abatc- 
lucMit from. Now chiefly from au excellency ; also, 
from a right, privilege, or possession. 

c 1560 Calvin's Com. Prayer hk. in Ph* ni.v (1708) II. 206 
Ollier .Sacrilices fur .Sin arc bla.spbciuou.s and derogate fruiii 
the .Sufficiency hereof. 1583 STuiiims Abus. ii. 118B2) 
59 It derogateth grenlty from the glorie and rnaicstie of God. 
to sayc, [etc.] x^ Wilkins NexvJ'lanet i. ^7707) 155 Fear 
of Derogating; from the Authority of the Ancients.^ 1786 31 
'i'iNDAi. Rapids Hist, Eng.(sj4j)lL xvti. 124 This present 
'Treaty shall in no w,ay derogate from former Treaties. 
1874 STimns Const. Hist. 118751 H- xiv. 88 This award is 
not intended to derogate from the lUxrrties of the realm. 

h. from a person; i.e. in respect of his excel- 
lency, eminence, authority, rights, etc. Now arch. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng. iii. xvi. D612) 71 How captiously 
he derog-itcs from me, and mine estate, a 1617 B.hynk Oh 
EM. (1658) 78 This Is a wicked Doctrin derogating from 
Christ, 17H Addlson .Sped. No. loi P3 XVe can now allow 
C.xsar to be a great Man, without derogating from Poinpey, 
x8ra Ro.s&tTii IJfe 0/ Shelley |). xiv. 'I’his vile .stuff capable 
only of derogating from the typical Shelley, 
f O. with to. Obs. rare. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. IVitUamsw. siS This fell into .1 harsh 
construction, derogating much to the Archbishop's credit. 
6 . intr. 'I'b do something derogatory to one’s 
rank or position ; to fall away in character or 
conduct from ; to degenerate. 

[Cf. F. deroger. dirogerd noblessey to do anything entail- 
ing loss of the privileges of nobility, e. g. to engage in a 
profession incompatible therewith.] 

1611 Skaks. Cymb. 11. i. 48 You cannot derogate, my Lord. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examf. li. i, The World grows extra- 
v.ifrant and derogates . .from the Parsimony of our Ancestors. 
« 1830 Hazlitt iO.), Would Charles X derogate from his 
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ancestors? Would he be the degenerate scion of that royal 
line? x8h6 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh 111. 439^ I’m well 
aware I do not derogate lu loving Romney l.eigh. x86a 
Tkollopk Qrl^ A', ivii. (cd. 4) 4 In thc.se days, too, 
Snow p&ro had derogated even from the position in which 
Graham had first known him. x888 2 'empU Bar Alag, Oct, 
183 A nobleman derogates if he niarrics a lady who on her 
side has less than sixteen quartcrings. 

H Reproducing a barbarism of the Vulgate. 

1609 B1UI.K ([Douay) Ezek. xxxv. 13 You.. have derogated 
[i6xz multiplied] your wordes ag.ainst me. \Vulg. derognsiis 
adversum me verba vestr.!.] 

Hence Do'rogated ppl. a.. Derogating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a, 

rx6a9 Layton Syods^ Plea (ed. 2) 17 I’heir derogating 
from the King, their inju^ to his I.xiwcs. 1654 Sir K. 
NicHorjv.s in N, Papers (Cfaiiiden) II. 55 The ino.st inw- 
cliicvous scandals and derogating Defamations. 1674 
pRiniiAUX iMt, (Camden) 11 Whatsoever harsh or derogate- 
iiig expvc.sr.ion be found in any j).*!! t of his bouke. 

t BeYOgately^ adv, Obs. [f. Deuooatk ppl. 

a. f -LY 2.] = DKUOG ATOItl LY. 

x6o6 Skak.s. Ant. 4- Cl. ii. ii. 33 More laught al, that 
1 should Once name you derogatefy. 

Berogatioil (den^g^'-jon). In 5 -aoion. \a. 
Y . di^rogation (14th c. -adony in Hatzf.), ad. X. 
dirogalim-emy n. of action from dcrogdrc to De- 
RooyyTE. In L. used only in the sense * partial 
abro{^ation of a law ’ : but in the mod. langa. in 
all the senses of the vb.] 

1. The partial .abrogation or rejical of a law, con- 
tract, treaty, legal right, etc. 

1548 Ham. Chron, Hen. F, An. 8. 72 b, Lung sufferaunce is 
nil acquittance, nor prolongyng of tyme derogation to right. 
i6a8 CoKG On Lilt. 282 b, New and .subtile iiiuentions in 
derogation of the Common Law’. X691 Rav Creatum i. 22 
In derogation to the precedent Rule. X69S South AVr;//. 
(1697) 1 . 430 The Scripture that allows of the Will, is 
neiiner the Abrogation, nor Derogation, nor Dispensation, 
nor Kel.'ixation of th.at ].aw. X79a Chii'MAN Amer. Lata 
Rep. (1871) 13 A privilege in derogation of the common law 
right of the crctlitor. ^ 1885 Act 48- V'ict, c. 38 § 1 This 
.section shall be in addition to and not in derogation of any 
powers, .vested in the l.'uinmittcc of. .Council on Education. 

2. The taking away (in p.Trt)of ihc power or autho- 
rity (^‘a person, etc.) ; lessening, weakening, cnrtnil- 
inent, or impnirinent of nutliority ; detr.nclion from. 

<‘X45Ptr. De Imitatione iii. Ixiit, lie du}>e hindiingc 
to ciiy of my seintes, dol»c <lcrogocion to me. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vti. 304 One tbyngc he dyd to y® dcrogacion of y* 
nuinkys of C.Tntorbury. ^ X533 BKi.i.ENbKN Li7>y 11. (1822 295 
It maid plane derogacioiin to the Fadrris to creat oiiy 
iribiinis in times cuniiiiing, bo. votLs of (bnir asscssouris or 
clientis. X536 Act a8 Hen, I /// 11621 in Boltun Slat. Irel. 
it8),AriKaiidStalute.sraade. .in dorogaliun, exit irp.'U inn, and 
extinguishment of the Bisliop of Rome, 'T. Norton 
r<i/r7>iV Inst. IV. xi,v. (1634) 717 marg., With derogation 
from Baptisme, force [is] given unto confirin.ntion which doth 
not Iielung unto it. 1750 C.Aktu H/.\t. Eng. II. 511 l^apal 
usurpations, to the derog.Tiion of the Crown. 1779 Uukkk 
Corr. (2844) 11 . 269, 1 hope, too, that you will not think it 
uny. .derogation from the deference 1 ought to pay to your 
judgment. 

3. Detraclitm from the honour, or repiUalion of; 
lowering or lessening in value or estimation, dis- 
par.igeniient , den reel a ti on. 

15x0 Caxton's Chron. Eng, iv. 31/a Nero thought it sholde 
be great derogiTcion to bis name and he were sl.Tync ofKarles. 
*549 Compl. Scot. Epi.st. 5 As this nobil prdat hes dune., 
vytnt out dirrog.Tti<>ne of his spcritual dignile. 1596 Si'KNSEK 
.State Ircl. Wks. (1862 > 516/2 lie is a very brave man, neither 
is that any thing wliicn I speake to his derogation. 1641 
Milt'on Reform. 11.(1851) H and indeed derogations, 
ami debasements to tbcir high calling. 1656 Cowi-kv Pindar. 
Odes Notes 11669) derogation from his ad- 

versary Bacchilidcs. x^ Lockk Hum. Und. 1. iii. (1695) 
IS This is no Derogation to their 'Truth and Certainty. 
17x3 Addison Ci, Tariff r H He hud heard the Plaintiff 
.sireak in derogation of the Portuguese. x8;^ H. Rogers 
Orig. Bible vii. 270 , 1 am far from saying this in derogation. 

4. P'alUng off iu rank, character, or excellence ; 
loss of rank ; deterioration, debasement. 

1838-9 Hau.am Hist. Lit. II. iv. 11. §56. 155 He discusses 
also the derogation to nobility hy pidician occupation. 1847 
L. Hunt Octr Honey (1848) 207 'i’he swect.s of the wild 
flowers, the industry of the bee, will continue without 
change or derogation. 1855 Thackeray E^eivcomes I. 227 
He might pretend surely to his kinswoman '.s hand without 
derogation. 1864 Sai.a in Daily Atr/. 27 July. Meii..w)io 
shudder at the derogation and degradation of the Northern 
American clergy. 

BerOgative (d/rp*gativ^, a. [a. OF. derogatif 
dve (1403 in Godef.), f. L. type *derogdHV‘USy f. 
ppl. stem of derogdre : see -ative.] Ciiaracterizcd 
iiy derogating ; lending to derogation. 

1477 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 305 Prejudiciall or derogatyve 
to tfie ly berties . . of the bis.shop. 1541-3 .V ct 34-5 Hen, Fill, 
c. X3 §x Acte.s and statutes .. derugalinc vnto the most 
aiincient . . priiiileges of your said countie Palatine. 1^ 
Sir 'T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 47 A conceit derogative 
unto himsdfe. x888 Cornhill Mag. Jan. 73 Too derogative 
of the intelligence of Londoners. 

Hence Dero*g»tlY8ly adv. In mod. Diets. 
Berogator Also -our, -er. [a.L. 

derogatory agent-n. from derogure to Debuoate.] 
One who derogates ; one who diminishes or takes 
from the authority of anything. 

s 5 te Lupton Shkfila X20 I'he derogaters of Chri.<ites 
merits and passion. i6ai Cockkram ii, Which Diininishetli, 
Derogatour. 1684 Vina. o/Case 0/ ludiff. Things It may 
be thought he U a Champion f< r the perfection and 
sufficiency of Scripture, and wc the dcrogators from it. 
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Btrogatorify (d/'rp giltdrili), adv. [f. Debo- 
OATORV f -LT In a derogatory manner ; with 
derogation or disparagement. 

tfoi Sir C. Heydon Astral, xxii. 481 Without 
speaking vnreucrently or derogatorily of Ciod. x6^ Prynne 
Plea for Lords 1 7 Ho writes . .deroj{.itoriIy of the Coiiiiiions. 
iSay H ARE (1859) 337 By speaking derogatorily und 

sli^tingly of some other i>ower. 

PdrO'gatOrineM. rare. [f. asprcc. + >NE.S 8 .] 
Derogatory tjuality. 

1709 in Bailey vol. II. 

tmrogato'riolui. Ohs. \i.\u derogatory 
us Derooatouy + -0U8.J -^next. 

<ri555 Hahpsfieli) Divorce lien. VII I (1878) 234 His 
doings were dcrogatorious. .to the supremacy of the Pope. 
x6ot Dk/Vcon it Walker Spirits i?- Diveh i86 N'our speech 
is derogatorious to the ctficacic. .of Christ’s death. 

Derontory (d/'rp’gatori), a. and sb. [ad. 1.. 
derogated us^ i. dcrondtor: see prec. and -oiiY. 
Cf. d&ogatoire (1341 in Ilatzf.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the character of derogating, of taking 
away or detracting from authority, rights, or stand' 
ing, of impairing in force or effect. C!onst. to. from 

x5oa-3 Plumpton Corr. 174 Not intending to have hI.H grant 
derogatorie unto justice. z6tf Ciiillingw. Piti^. Prat. i. 
vi. § 4. j5'/6 If you conceive suen a prayer derugatury from the 
perfection of your faith. 1637-50 Row Hist. Khk (184a) 
50Z That none be chosen, or no course be taken derogatory 
thereto. 1651 Houuk.s Covt.^ Soc. xiv. § i». aai Provided 
there be nothing contain’d in the Law . . dcio,;;ntury from 
Ids supreme power. 1730 .Snvikt Drapicr's Left. ii. Kep. 
Cotum. IPbitr/i., A just. .eKerciseof your. .i*oyivl prerogative, 
ill no iruuiiier derogatory or invasive of any liberties. 1788 
V. Kmox Winter Even. 11, iv. x. 6i.> An opinion dcrojj.atory 
from the value of life. i8*5*S«:0Tr Talisnt. xx, Incidenis 
mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from his authority. 
1863 II. Cox Instit. I. vi. 34 'I'liis Act wa.s annulled as dero' 
gntory to the King’s just rights. 

2 . Having the effect ol' lowering in honour or 
c.'ttimation ; depreciatory, disparaging, disrespect- 
ful, lowering. 

1563-87 Foxk ^ 4. 4 M. (1596) i^a 'rile a"‘* fwa>J derogatorie 
to kings and emperors. 159a NAsnii: P, Penitesse (ed. 2) 
13 a, All holy Writ warrants that delight, so it be ii<ii 
derogatory to any part of (lods owne worship. 1776 .Sik 
J. Kkvnoi.L)S Disc, yii, (1876) 48 Who prolmhly would think 
it derogatory to their character, to he supposed to Ixirrow. 
183^ Hali.am ttist. t.it. III. iv. ni. § 34. 151 It would be 
..derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to polite 
letters, were he unaci.|uaiiited with the essays of Bacon. 
1839 jAMfiS Louis XIV, 1. 792 Conduct .. derogatory to 
his rank. 1849 13icKi':NS Dav. Copp. (C.H. cd.) iSr 'I'o have 
im|K)sed any derogatory work upon him. x86o F.mikak 
Orig. Lang. (i8hs) 4j6v»What plans are conson.anl to, and 
what arc derogatory of (oxl's. . infinite Wisdom. 

1 8. Derogatory clause : a clause in a legal docu- 
ment, a will, deed, etc., by which tlie right of sub- 
sequently altering or cancelling it is abrogated, 
and the validity of a later document, doing this, 
is made deiamdeiit on the correct repetition of the 
clause and its formal revocation. Obs. 

IS»8 in .Strype Ecd, Mem. 1. App. xxx. 89 As doth 
appear by composition made, .and also cuiifirnied )iy Boni' 
face the IV ..with clauses derog.atury. 1590 Swiniick.nk 
Testaments 2C6 What inniier of reuoc;itiuii is to be iii.'tde 
ill the second lesiaiiieiU,^ that it may .suffice to rcuoke the 
furnier tesiameiit, wherein is a clause derogatorie of the will 
of the testator. ai6a6 Bac;on Ma.v. 4 Uses Coin. Lmv xis. 

• i6;',6) 70 A derogatory clause is good to dis.'ible any latier 
.act, except you revoke the same clause before you proceed 
to establish any later dis|M>silion or declaration. 

t B. sh. Obs, rare ®. 

x6iz C(.)Tr:R., Derogntoire, a derogatorie, or act of lieroga- 
tiuii. 

t DarO'ffa* V. Obs. rare. [a. K. ddroge-r (Oresme 
14th C. 1 , aa D. didogdre.] -IIehogatr. 

^ 14x7 Potts of Parlt. IV. 326/2 It was nought youre eiilent 
in any wyse to deroge or do prejudice unto niy Lord. 

Derotremate ^dcr^trrint^), a. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. derotremat-ns (in neuter pi. Derotrcmala 
name of the group', f. Gr. neck + rp^fia[r- 
hole, boring.] Of or pertnining to the Derot rc- 
matat a group of urodele batrachians, having gill- 
slits or branchial apertures, instead of external 
gill-tufts. $0 Sarotsa’siuitoafi a., D«*rotr«ina 
a, and sb. 

x849-5a Todo Cyct. Anat. IV. 828/2 [Supra^rcnal capsules] 
have not been found among the Derotremate. .orders. 

Devout (d/Vau't}, sb. [a. h . d&oute * a rout, i 
a defeature, or flight of men ' (Cotgr.), f. d&outer : i 
see next] An utter defeat, a Rout. 

x644R.fi AILLIB Lett. 4 7 rnts. (1841) II. 188 We trust to I 
heare shortly of their totall deroiit. c Karl of Ailks- | 
aURY Afem. (1890) 591 [Kainillies] w.is called a dcrout rather , 
than a battle, xfet E. Hav Insnrr. Wexf. 150 This derout > 
was . . oiTAsioned uy the example of one of the divisional 1 
commanders. 

Dovout (dfiau’t), v. [a. F. dhoute-r^ OF. des- \ 
ro^er {^-roter^ -ruter^ •roufter) :~late L. *di’sruf I 
tdrOf f. di{s)rttpi~ust pa. pple. of dirumphe to break ! 
in pieces: cf. Dimkuit.I trans. To put completely ; 
to flight ; to Rout, Hence Derou-ted ppl. a. I 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ord. Ciij. Untill not | 
wily all their btowen be awarded, but lhein.se.' I ve.s also all 1 
derouted. t8o8 T, Barlow Columh. vt. 537 Till dark de. ! 
routed foes should yield to flight. 1839 w* H. Maxwell • 
Vot. Ill, 


Wellington 4 Prif. Armies <1877) 147 'llie Spanish being 
utterly derouted. 

Derraine, *reyne, var. of Dkraign v. Obs. 

Berrar, -ere, obs. compar. of Deab a. 

Derre, obs. f. Deab a.; obs. inflexional form of 
Dark v. 

Derrick (dcrik), sb. Also 7-9 deriok. [from 
the surname of a noted hangman at Tyburn c 1600. 
The name is orig. the Du. Dtrk, Dienyk^ Diederik 
= Ger. Didn’t hj 'Iheoderic.] 

tl. A hangman; hanging; the gallows, (Cf. 
Jack JCetch.) 

c 1600 Haliad Death Earl Essex i.N. \ Derick, thou know’.^t 
at Coles I sjiv’d 'riiy life lost for a rape there done. x6o6 
i>KKKKR AYt'. A 7««t-jr i.( Arb.> 17, 1 would there were a Derick 
to hang vp him too. 1607 W. S. Puritan iv. i, Would Der- 
rick had Wn his fortune .seven years ago. 1608 Dkkkkk 
Hellntan of Loud. (N.), He rides circuit with the devil, and 
l lerrick must be his host, and Tybomc the inn at which he 
will light. 1656 Ih-ouKT Glossogr., Deric . . is with 11s 
abusively used tor a Hatig-inati; liccaiiso one of that name 
was not long since a famed executioner at 'riburn. 

b. attrib. dorrick-jaatro. 

^a s 6 io Hi.Ai.KY Disc. .'Vtw World 174 (N.) 'I’his is in- 
habited only with .serJeants, beadles, de]iuly-con.slablcs, and 
r>errick-jastroe.s. 

2 . A contrivance or machine for hoisting or 
moving heavy weights : + a. orig. A tackle used 
at the outer <]uartcr of the mizen-mast. Obs. b. 
A sjiar or boom set up obliquely, with its head 
steadied by guys and its foot secured by lashings, 
or jrivoted or socketed to the ilcck, floor, etc., and 
furnished with suitable tackle and purcluascs; orig. 
and chiefly used on board ship. c. A kind of crane 
(more denick -crane) in which the jib is ]»i voted 

to the foot of the central post, so that it m.iy take 
various angles with the perpendicular ; a ‘ jib and 
tie* crane. Also often applied to any outstanding 
jib or arm with n pulley at the end, c. g. those 
outside the lofts of .stables, warehouses, etc. d. 
Floating derrick : one erected on a kind of boat , 
with a horizontal boom supported by st.iys from 
the top of the central post. 0. A tJiU slructiiie 
used to support telegraph wires. 

a. X7a7 5* Chambers t>7. s.v. .S7///(lMatc), Mizon M.ist 
.. Derrick .and Spann. 1704 Pigging Ss Seamamhip I. 16;, 
Derrick^ a Lickle used at the outer tpiarter of a mizen y.ani, 
consiming uf a double and single block, oitmecteH by a fall. 

b. 1756 Ccntl. Mag. XXVL 429 Li^btiiing . . cut out ,a 
piece of what they call the DciTick, at b'.a.st i.*? inoln s 
diumeter and 15 or i6 feet long. 1800 CoM^riiors Comm. 
Thames 626 (.let up .and rig a T)«rii k for the purpose of 
discharging the Cargo, 1878 Bksant & Rici: Celids .\rb. 
xxii. (1887) 161 I'hey had juryiiiasts to .serve ns derricks ••!] 
occasion. 

c. 1856 Kmkrson Eng. Traits, .SViwMcwtV Wks (Bohn) 
II. 126 .Swinging a block of granite .. vvitii an oidliinrv 
derrick. x88x Kay.\ionii MiningCtoss., Derrkk, the hui.sting- 
lower over an artesian well-lKiriiig. 1885 I b;f.\.Ni; Punhhm. 
4 Prev. Crime r79'rhe construction of the large cranes am I 
derricks in the quarries. 

d. 1874 Knight Mtuh. s.v,, Bisbop''» floating derrii k 
.. used ill 1850.. Is capable of self-prupulsion by means of 
paddle-wheels, and thus removes its siis}H.‘iided load to a 


I)0.sition of safely for rep.nir or other purpose. 

©. x886 Daily XVws 28 Dec. 5/6 'Pliey liave . . a very large 
derrick licre holding up an iiiimense number of win's and a 


good many imLIos. 

8. atttib., ns derrick floor, foie, etc. ; derrick- 
car, a railroad truck on which a snuall derrick is 
inounUd, for use in clearing lines from any ob- 
struction derrick-orano : si-c ae. 

1865 Pall Malic,. 21 June p .About the same depth from 
their derrick floors. i88a Times 27 Din:, fgj. rnlike the 
derrick pole of an ordiiuiry turret ship. 1883 Kosher Treaf. 
Rating 42 To lay down moorings and moor ;i derrick liulk 
to them. 

* 1 * De'Vricki V- Obs. rare, [f- prcc. sb.] Irans. 
To hang. 

t6oo W. Kemf Niue Days' U \ in Arb. Garner VIII, 37 
One that . . would pol his father, dcrick his dad ! ilu .any- 
thing. 

Derring do, darring-do. pseudo^archaism. 

Tn 4-5 dorryng, (doryngo, duryug) don (do, 
to do), 5 doryng(e do, 6 derrynge do, derring 
doe, 9 derring-do. The two words durring, 
dorryng, daring, vbl. sb. from dnrran, dor re n to 
D.v K, and don, do, pres. inf. of Do 7 a, literally 
daring to do, which, by a chain ofmisunderstandinga 
and errors, have come to l)e treatcil as a kind of 
suhstantivc combination, taken to mean, Daring 
action or leais, ‘ desperate courage *. 

The words conic incidentally in their ordinaiy .scn.!;c and 
construction followed by the object Mlmt' (i^-w’n.al, that 
which) in Chauctr’s Troylus \ whence, in an imii.ative pas- 
sage by Lydgate, in an absolute construction more liable to 
misunderstanding ; Lydgale’.s dorryng do was misprinted in 
the i6th c. editions (T5i3and derrynge do ^ in which form 

it was picked up by .Spenser and miscnhsirucd as a subst. 
phrase, explained in the Gloss;iry to the Shrph. Cal. .a.s 
‘ manhood and chevalrie ’. Modern rom.Tnlic writers, led by 
Sir W. Scott, have taken It from .Spen.scr, printed it derring- 
d(t, and accentuated the erroneous use. 

£ 1374 CiiAUCKK Troylus v. 837 Troylus was neiiere vn-to 
no wight . . in no degre sccounde, fn dorryng don fr. rr. 
duryng do-dorynge to doj j^C iongeth to a knyght .. His 
herte ay wik ke brute and wik )m beftte Stod parcgal, to dorre 


don (f. rr. durre to do, dore doiij that hyiii le.ste. xato Lyog. 
Chron. Troyn. xvi.(M.SS. I>igby 2 la If. 56 a/a ; 230 If. Bi ii/'i). 
And pnrygal, of nianhodc and of Uedc, he f'lVoylus] wa.s to 
any kat I can of rede, In dorryng [r'. n-. doryng(cj do, this 
noble woiky wyght, Ffor to fulfule kat longob to a kny^t, 
'i'hc secoundc Ketor . . he called was. [edd. 1555 

In dcrr>'ngc do, this noble worthy wyght. 1 1579 ofkn.skk 

Sheph. < 'at. Oct. 65 F or ever who in derring doe were dreade. 
The loflie verse 01 hem was loycil aye. [Gloss., In derring 
doe. in manhood and chevaliic.J Ibid. Dec. 41, 1 diirKt 
in aerring do [mispr. to] comimre Witli shepheards .swayne. 
1590 F , Q, II. iv. 42 Drad for his ricrriiig doe and bloody 
ilccd. ^ 1596 INd. VI, V. 37 A man of mickle name, Renowned 
much in arme.s and derring doc. i8so Scott Ivanhoe xxix, 
.Singular, .if thcie be tuo who can doadeed of such derring- 
do. [Note. Dcrring-ik, desperate courage.] 1843 f-VTioM 
Last Par. 1. vi, .Such wonders and derring-du are too solemn 
for laughter. x866 G. W. Dasent Gisli 107 Such a deed of 
derritig-<lo would lung lie borne in mind. 1885 Burton Arab. 
Nts, (1887) III, 433 Who is fur duello, who is for derring-do, 
who is for knightly devoir? 

So t Berrlngr doers, daring doera ; f Derring- 

deed ; t Dkr-doing, <].v. 

159618 FENSKK F. (). IV. ii. 38 Dreadful derring dom-rs. i6m 
P. 1* i.F/iciiiiii Purple I si. \ I. V. 66 That Mantuan swain, who 
chang’d his slender reeil . . From (.-urydon lu 'i’lirmis derring- 
deed. 

Dorringar (d(vrind.53.(). ^. 9 . [from the sur- 
name of the inventor, a gunsmith in U.S.] A smnll 
pistol with large bore, very effective at short range. 
Also allrib. 

1856 B. Hartk Poems, DtKo s Fla/,yT\th a shovel and pick 
on his .shoulder, and a derringer hid in his breast. 1876 
Besant & Rick Gold. PuUeiJh Frol., 'I'o have Ixitli bowie 
and J)erringer n-ady to hand. <890 Century .Mag. Jan. 
435/1 A l.Trge derringer bullet hail entered the biick of the 
head [of Bres. Lincoln]. 

fig. 1890 Daily Nr.os 4 Dec. 5/3 I’iny tomes, literary der- 
ringers for the waistcoat pocket. 

Derry (de’ri). A menningless won! in the 
rcfr.iins of ]>opular songs ; hence, a bnllnd or set 
of verses. 

a iS53 Hdai.l Piaster J). 11. iii. (Arb.) 36 With chip an<l 
eheiielfcyh dcrie deric. x86o Borrow Sleeping Hard 
If one can p.itch together any nonsen-sicalderry, he is styled 
a graduate bard. 

I)6rth(o, obs. form of DKAiiTir. 

Doruo: see DKi!r a., Dkuvk z*. 

I' Dern'iicinate, Obs. rare^*^, [f. ppl. 
stem oi K. dernnandre to plane oil.] 

1656 Blodn'i* (t'bmogr., Derundnale, to cut off or pill away 
that which is .superfluous. 

ITciu'c t Danmoinatlon. 

i7o6PHn.i.ii's(ed. Kersey), DerHncinafion\l\\\ Husbandry^, 
a 1‘iitflng o(T Trees, Bii'^bo'*, clo. or anything that incumbers 
the Ground. Hence in Bam.f.y, Ash, etc. 

Deruralizo: sec Dio- II. i. 

Deruro, compar. ofDEiiPfl. Obs, 
t Derve, r. obs. Forms : i doorfaii, 2-4 
deru0(n ; pa, t. 3 dorfdo, 4 deruede ; pa. pple. 3 
I idorueii, idorve, idoriiod, 4 deruet. [M !•!. denfen 
1 str. and weak ; the str. vb. a]>]i. ’OF. dcorfan ipa. 

t. dear/, dnrfon, pa. pple. doifen ’ to labour ; besides 
j this there luobably existed a causal weak vb. dier- 
j fan {dierjdc) to cause to labour, afllict, grieve; 
j confusion of this with the strong vb., as in 
I etc. would account for the MK. forms and sense. 
OK, dcorfan was a|>]i. cognate with the stem of 
OVf\^forder 7 !a, and OLFrankishy^M/w/rw/, trnnsl. 

‘ peiierunt ’ Fs. Ixxii. iq.] 

1 . intr. To labour. (Only in OK.) 

axooo in Thorpe l/om, 11. 516/26 (Bo.sw.'t Ne wicieweSe 
\v to dcoiTciinc ^yt, i^if ic nydbeheru com xyt dinuiii fulce. 

2 . Irans. To trouble, grieve, hurt, afflict, molest. 
czao5 Lav. 8731 Hunger him derfde. Ibid. 18715 SwiSc 

he milt nedc, his mod wes iderued. a 18x5 Auer. P. uj 6 He 
was idonieii in alle his oAre witte.s. a 1240 I of song in Colt, 
l/om. 2 1 \ pingc km me derucA mest. c 1380 Cast. Losu- 676 
None kunnes asaylyng Ne may him dernen. a 1375 Joseph 
.Arim. 47 Ben kou no king a-dred, for non ^hal pe derue. 

abstil. a 1885 Ante. P, T12 A Intel iliiirt i ken eie derueA 
more ken ilcA a miichel iAe hele. 
tDe’nrei^e. Obs. rare. [a. Ok', derverie, 
desvef icj mnfiness, f. denser, desver, to lose one’s 
reason, go mad. i Cf. Kcrrting, 3441.)] Madness. 

CAxro.N Ovids Aid. x. vii, Withdrawc thyn herte fro 
.such rage and dcrveryc. 

Dervish ^d.VJvi/^ Forms: 6-9 dervis, 7-9 
dervise, (7 dorvice, dervys, dervlHse, -ioho, 
dervise, derwis, darvish, derveosh', 7- der- 
vish, (8 derwiflh, 9 dirvesh, darwosh, dur- 
waysh, -wooah). [a. Pers. darvrsh, darvish 

poor, a religious mendicant, a friar, in Arab, dar- 
wish, danvish, 'I'urkish dervish, the latter being 
the immediate source of the European forms ; cf. 
It. dervis, F. dervis, derviehe (in 1 559 t/c/viw), Sp. 
derviche, Gcr. derwisch. Some of the variant 
spellings represent Arabic and Persian forms of the 
word. (The native Arabic equivalent is ^ faqlr 
j)Oor, fakir.)] 

A Mohammedan friar, who has taken vows of 
poverty and austere life. Of these there are various 
orders, some of whom are known from their fan- 
tastic practices ns dancing or whirling, nnd as 
hmling dervishes. 


80 * 
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1585 'r. WAsuiNtiioN tr. Nii'holnys V’ov, ill. xvn. 102 The 
ihirde sect of the religious ’J'ljrkcs called Dervis. Ibitf, 
102 b, These devoutc Uervis live of alines. x6a5 Phhc has 
Pil^riuts It. IV. 1611 An order of Derueeshes, that turne 
round with .Miisike in their Diuinc Scrutce. 263a I.iriir.ow 
'frnv. VII. 316 Priests called Parvishes. 1635 Paoitt CV/r/jr- 
liixuogr. 1. ill. ( 1 6361 200 A llcrvice, or religious man of 
llieire. xMs Sir 1 ’. Mkrpkkt Trav. (1677) 307 I’hc DerWssc 
an order of bcKKing Friar. vjaH Mohcas . ligiets I. vi. i 3 f* 
A wandering l)erwish, a devout Moor, ^1744 ’J'rav. 
Thompson III. 367 'J'hcy are not the dancing berviscs, of 
which .Sort there arc none in Kgypt. 1818 Ja's. Mili. Prit. 
India T. iii. iii. 510 A Dirvesh, or professor of piety. i8ax 
llvKON Juan in.'xxi.v, Like ilcrvhics, who turn as on a pivot. 
28320. A. Hfrulots tr. ( MoosnJmans 306 The fust 
cla.s.s of Durwayshes is denominated Saiik. 1847 Kmkkson 
i'ocuiSf Wks. ipohn) I. 475 Tlarcfoolcd Dervish is not 

])<H>r, If fate unlock his iiosuiiis do<^r. 1852 F.. H. Kastwick 
ir. Ptigh o litihilr 10 Advcnliires of the Four Darweshes. 
1869 i'ail Mali r»]. 7 Jan. 10 Whirling about all rouiid you 
like tiaricing dervishes. 1877 A. K. Kowakus ip AV/c ii. 37 
Ami now, their guttural cnorus audible hmg I'efore they 
arrived in sight, came the howling dervishes. 

atirib. 1704 J. Puts .da'. Ma/wtuciauit \ii. (i7:’.S) 123 
Oive. theinhclvc.s up to a Der> isc sort of I.ife. 1882 3 Scm.m i- 
fincycl. Poiip. A'noivi. 111 . iSio This pantheistic dervish 
system. 

Hence Dtt’rrlsliliood, the estate or condition of 
a dervish, De'nrlslilsm, the ]^riiici)>les and prac- 
tice of the Dcmslics; the Dervish system. De*r- 

vialulike a. 

1850 Mrs. J \mi;.son Peg. Mouasf. ()rd, Introd. (1863) 3;* 
Asceticrism . . stMugcly umouili, and dervishdike. 2865 
Sat, A’tv'. 4 Feh. 144/2 Dr. V.^mbery \v.2ndered, liccaiis*; ho 
has the gcnuitie wild spirit of I lorvishisni strong within him. 
1884 Mrownino b'oms/tfah *) Half-way on D(?rvishlioofl, m>l 
wholly there. 

Il6rwenter ftl.i-Jwentoj'. AustralUu [lianicd 
from the livir Ikrwait in 'I'nsuiani.'i, on the hanks 
of which w.as a convict settlement.] A relea?»ed . 
convict. 

1884 Ih >1.1 iKKu lion Mclh. Mem. \x. i.jo An odd pair of 
.Saw j'trs, generally ‘ 1 Jerweiilci s ’ as the 'rasmrinian e.vpirecs ; 
wero r.alled. 189a in Lknuntr \Tord bk, 20. j 

Dery, Deryge, obs. forms of D.muy, Diutsi’. | 
Derye, vnr. 1 )kkk v. Ohs.y to hurt. 1 

Dos, oKs. foil 11 of D.\.i.s, Dkk. 

Dob- in obs. words : see Dkc-, DlbSC-, D.KS.S-, Dj s-. j 
Dbb- prrjix. Regular Romanic ftirm of T.. j 
inOIt., S])., Pg., l*r.,OKr. ; in mod.Kr. retained ;a.s 
dc*S‘) before a vowel or silent h deshahillc'. other- 
wise reduced to r/t'* (DR. ih'schari^i!, mod, dkharyc . 

In some eases apparently representing a late L, dc- 
f J*-, for I .. </.t - . j 'an ly from the frequent substitution 
of des-t for 1^. d?~ in late L. and Romanic (see 
1)13- prefix (}\ partly through tlic jihonetic reduction 
(A dis- to d<f- in later h’rench, the two prefixes have 
ill that language largely fallen together under the 
inod.F. dt!*, Knrly OF. words passctl into I'lnglish 
with the prefix in the form des- {desc/iar^v, MI*!. 
descharge) ; here it was somelinies, in conformity 
with later OK. pronuneiatioii, reduced to /4'- (OK. 
dt'smo.mbre^ di-mentbrf, Mb!, dtune/nhr'i ; hut usually 
llie .f Av.as retained, and the prefix at length elnuiged 
back to tlie L. type dis- {disiharjiCt dis»ie//iht', also 
Rj)clt dys ) as was also clone to some extent in 
French itself {descordi\ now dision/y. 

Tn Knglish, ilicn fore, dt’s- is merely the earlier 
form of Di 8- in wools from OF., eg. desann^ dcs- 
blamcy desidtari^e ^ dcsclatindre^ desadour, dadaiHj 
de.^emboi^te, dwre {-desheir)^ descritc {disherit 
desi^ysc, deshonotir, dcsitifercssed^ desjoync, desjuur\ 
desmail^ dcs)iia}\ dcsmcsurcj desordein, dcsordere^ 
de:paraj^iff dtspar/lc, dispend, despeusc, dcspcoplcy 
dt'splay^ desporfy despreve {--disprcn'Ay dispute, 
desray, destempre, desfurh, destrilnUc, etc. All 
these have a later form in I )1H-, under which they 
are treated in this J')ictionary. Only a few words 
became obsolete before dis- forms a])})carc(1. The 
prefix is exceptionally retained in dcscauty and it 
is occ.asionally found for De- before a vowel, in 
chemical terms from modem French, as desoxaliCy 
desoxybinrAriHy j* desoxydatc. In despatch, modern 
var. of JHsi*,\Tt'if, the spelling des- is not historical, 
but originated in an iSth c. etymological error. 

There are m;uiy words bvKiiiniiig with r/tj- in which the 
.r hcicjugfi to the rrK)t-word, and the prefix is as tiescry, 
dcsirik, eirsiivut, dexene, dr‘spaii\ despite, despoil, destroy, \ 
coTifucion of ihcst? with word.s in w hioh dcs- is the pre- 
fix, llicy al*irt w'crc in hile M K. uficii spelt w’ith ///>- (discry, : 
disi ribe, etc.). And, on t he oi her hunii, w urds in <//- followcti ; 
hy jf- were sometinnis confused wilh words in dis- prefix, 

.Tint fo alst} written des- tdrsf/ncf, des/ress, etc.i. Ibith these 
cuths liavc been corrected in the later orlliography. 

tD6Saorat6,7A D/v. [f.L. dPsaml/-, ; 

ppl. stem of desacnlre to consecrate.] • ! 

1727 Bailuv vol. II, To DesacjMie, to consecrate or deui* ; 

iMle. i 

Desaffe, Dosaitfe, obs. ff. Deceive, Deceit. 
t DBBaTcinat^y Obs, rare- [f. De-JI. i 
I U sarcina bundle, burden, ^sarcimlre to burrlcn 
{sareimtits burflened). ] 

2656 IjI.ouni* (rtossogr., Oi'sayiiiiafe, to unload, or un- 
buiihen, to unfraught. 


I Hence Deiaroliifttioa. 

i 73 fr -6 fbvii.KY (folio), Desareiuation, u taking of baggage, 
:in unkmdiiig. Hence in Amu. 

Deaanle, obs. form of Diceu. 

1538 Balu Thre Lanvs ijq 6 Counterfet desardc.s. 

* Desart, obs. form ofDKHEitT, Dks.skht. 
Desaster, obs. form of Djs.lsteu. 

I Desate, Desave, obs. ff. Deceit, Deckh k. 

Desaxoniae : see De- H. i. 

: Desayuo, Desay vabel, obs. forms of Deceive, 
-.vble, 

; Desblamo, var. of Dksulamk v, Obs. 

Desc-, obs. spelling of Dec-, Des-, Disc-, Dish-. 

: II Descamisado (dfsUamisa tb). [Sp. ; 
j shirlUss, f. dcs- « Dim- shirt + -ado. tT. 

; snns'culotte.^ A nickname given to the ultra- 
; lihcials in tlicSpani.sh rcvolutionar}'warof 1820-23, 

; and still sometimes used in an analogous sense. 

I 1823 Piaikto. Mag, X fV. 51 \ Men of liberal ideas, and . . 

lueiuncrs of the r»csc.anii.s:idos. 1827 Hark Guesses Ser. 11. 

I (i 3<37) 543 What is the folly of the desc.aRUsados hut iuom’s 
. stripping hiiii.self of the fig leaf. ^ 1877 Whaxai.i. Hugo's 
Misrrabies 11 1. xxiii. 12 Wc arc going to the abyss, and the 
dc-scainisados have led u.s to it. 

Descant (dc’-skaait). sb. Forms: 4-5 dos- 
ohaunt, 5-6 dyacant, 6-9 dis-, 6 descant, [a. 
OF. desfhaut (i3tli 0. niul in ( otgr.), also ONF. 
descaimty rarely rfiV-, mod.F. r/tV/zriwf, r^.Pr. 

dcschauSy .Sp. discantc, I’g. descante, ad. mcd.l.. 
discaut-tfs part -.song, refrain, descant, f. D. dis- 
asunder, apart 4 cantus singing, .song. The form 
directly from OF. was used by Wyclif; a form in 
dis- immediately from L. occurs from the 15th c., 
and w'ould be normal for ICnglish (see Di.s*).] 

I, Music. Now only Uhl., or poet. 

1 . A melodious accompaniment to a simple 
musical theme (the plaiusoupf), sung or played, 
and often merely extern] lori zed, above it, and thus 
forming an air to its bass: the earliest form of 
countei jjoint. 

WviT.iR IVks. u88o) 77 r.rcte erjung of song as | 
dcscnautit,coiitrc note and orgene. 1^2473 AYr. lou<e Hegre • 
7go Your (lucic nor or;;ansongc shall waiiie, With countre 
note, iuid (ly.scaiit. 1502 Docoi.as /Vr/. Uon, i. xlii, 1 play 
and sin^, Kabourdoun^ [wicksang, discant, countering. 2591 
SuAKS. y ‘av; Get:t. i. it. 94 You arc tm.) Ilat, And marre the : 
concord, wit h too harsh a descant. xS9< .Srk.nskr Kpithal, v, 

'I 'he nurry I..'irke hir inattins sings aloft; 'J'he 'I ni'u.sh re- j 
plyes; th«* Mavis desO.Tntplajes. Chalkhuj. 'T hea/ma 
<y (.7. 100 .Swert lays Wrought with .such curioiw descant us 
would r.Tise Altcniioii in .a stoiie.^ 2762 Cm RciuiL IWms, 
Troph. Pauline, The youth .. .skill'd in rustic lays. Fast hy 
her side his ain'rous descant plays. x88x Mackarki s 
( otinfeyp. i. r Descant seems to have been the art of iin- 
piovising a melodic accompaniment to a fixed song. 

Jig. 2^1 VVmiKK in K.^ Palmer Pk. 0/ Praise xxvii. 38 
Ttj this Concert w hen we sing Whistling winils your dcscnnl.s 
I biing. 2659 Ko'vnoiiiAM Gate t ang. Uni, Pref. (1664) 

I JC vij, The descant of inccler hath ofrcii corrupted the plain- 
I song of truth. 1865 F. O. T.kk Direct. eXngl. § 116. 110 
j Can tides (a dc-.c.ant of praksc on the Lessons). 

I I b. Base, descaut, bindiivj descant : see quols. 
i Double des, ant '. double coxintcT]»oint. J'lain dcs- 
I cant : id.Tin or simple counterpoint. Obs, 
j *597 Introd. Mus, 76 'J’wo phiinesong notes for 

! one in the descant ..is commonlie called himiin^ descant. 

' Ibid. 86 Base descant .. is that kinde of descantiog, w hece 
yonr sight of takitig and vslng your cordes must he vnder 
the plait].sung. Ibid. 105 Double dcsirant . . is verie neerc the 
iiainrc of a Canon. . which heing sung after diners .sortes, hy 
; clmriging the partes, maketh diners iiianiiers of h.armunic. 

- 2 . The s^y^rario or highest jiarl of the score in 

part-singiiig. 

2569 J, Sanj orii ir, Agrippa's ran, Artes 30 While the 
■ rhildreii hraie the Discante. 2609 Doi lamo Ornii/up, 

'• Microl, 83 Dist antiis is the vppermost part of each Song. 
2844 Sir K. i>n<iN(; Prop. Sair. Ciij, Cnitdicn neigh forth 
the desr.aiii. 1882 3 .Sciiafk A’m yd. h'elig. A'tunvl 111 . S025 
Composed for three voices - descant, tenor, ?*nd Ixcss. 

3 . gen. A waibletl song, ,a me) odious .strain. 

15^ Gascou:xk Philoutcne 6 To heare the descant of the 

Nightingale. 2615 Witiikk .V//r/^. i. Juvenilia 11633) 
393 The cage doth .some birds good, And . .VVill teach them 
sweeter do-sc.'wUs than the wc^. 274^ Gray bonnet on 
Death 0/ IPest 3 The birds in vain their .amorous descant 
join. 2877 Kbvant IWms, Waiting by Gate ii, 1 hear the 
wo(xl-thrush piping one mellow dtsr^iil more. 

4 . The art of singing or writing music in parts ; 
musical composition, liarmony ; also, a harmonized 
composition. 

1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Asymphonia, di-scord in des- 
canl. 1579 I.vi-v PlnphuesiSsb^) 93 If thou huddc.st learned 
. . the first no.Tt of Descant thou woiildest have kept thy I 
.Sol. Fa. to lliysclfc. 2297 Mt>Ri.F.v Intrid, Mus. Annoi., ; 
The word descant stgnineth, in our toung the forme of .set- I 
ting together of sundry vmces or concords for producing of , 
harmony . . But in this signhication it is scklume vsed. 2649 i 
Iks. Taylor Gt. F..xemp, i. iv. 43 The whole chorus joined , 
m descant and sang a hymn. 2674 Campion {title). The | 
Art of Descant, or composing Musick in Parts. 1795 Mason j 
Ch, Mus. ii. 100 A descant of thirtle-eight proportions of 
sondrj' kind. 2825 Soi thev Tate of Paraguay iil xxxix, 
Into a descant of her own Hath blended all their notes. 
1872 Q. AVv. No. a6i. 158 The notion of playing two different 
notes ill successive harmony to one of longer duration, or 
the art of descant, had not yet occurred to any one. 2882 
Rockstbo in Grove Diet, Music 111 . 969 (Counterpoint] was 
. . evolved by slow degrees, from Diaphonia, Discant, and 
Organui.t. ' 


5. An instrumental prcliule, consisting of varia- 
tions on a given theme. 

2644 Milton Educ., E xert ise. While the skilful Organist 
plie^is grave and fancied dcscaiil in lofty Fuguc-S. 2795 
Mason Ch, Mus,\. ^^foot-n.. By Discant, the Musicians of 
Milton's time meant preluding on a given ground. 2813 
•Scoi T Eokeby v. xli, Anil then a low sad descant rung, As 

P relude to the lay he .sung. 288a Suorthocmis 7 . Ingtesani 
I. 378 Mr. Inglesant being pressed to oblige the company, 
played a descant upon a ground bass in the Italian manner. 
Jig. 1806 7 J . Bkresfdr D Miseries^ II um. L i/e (i8z6l Xv 1 1 r. 
304 'That peciiliur .species of prelusive tiourisn, or descant, 
wilh whicn Reviewers arc iiccu.stoined to iLsher in the Per- 
formance under immediate examination. 

II. Transferred uses ; often with distinct refer- 
! cnee to the piainsong or ground, and in the phrases 
! run or sing desiant. 

\ t6. Variation from that which is typical or 

j rustom.'iry; an instance of this. Shift of descant '. 
a change of * tunc*, i.c. of .'irgiimcnt.it ivc position. 

1563-87 Foxk a. iff- M. 1 16841 HI. 6 vi Where.is you R,ay, 
(hey cat it spiritually, iliat is hut a blind shilt of descant. 
1582 J. Bell //adiimi's .Ansio. Osor. J19 Osorius lacketh 
iu>t a shift of descaiiie here, thinkyng thereby to cra/e the 
force of vcritic. 1633 T. Fi kichkk PtopU 1 st. vni. xliv. 117 
Rimnes nimble dcsc.Tnt on the plainest vicc..s._ 2642 Fuller 
l/oty 4 - t'rof. .St. in. xiii. 184 Kuiiniug, Leaping, and Danc- 
ing, the descant.s 011 the plum song of walking.^ a 2662^ — 
li'orthies L 3^4 Their ll>asket] making is daily im- 
proved with mucli descant of art. *7x2 Aoimson .S/ivA No. 

I 543 F4 I’rovidcnce jias shewn ..Wisdom, .in the multiplicity 
! of Descants wliii h it luis made on every Original Species. 

7. Varied comment on a theme, amplification of 
a subject ; a comment, criticism, observation, re- 
mark ; t occas. censorious criticism, carping (obs.'. 

1594 SiiAKs, A'ir 7 :. HI, MI. vii. 49 Go that ground lie make 
a holy Dcsuint. 2599 Nasuk Lenten (1871) 36 'I ho 

w.TiUoner sort of them .sing descant 011 their in islrcss’s glove, 
2630 Braiiiwait Eng. Gentlfiu. (1641) Let not calumny 
riinne dcsraiil on your longue. 1639 Fi i.i.er lioby War ii. 

’ xlvi. (1840) 114 Roger Hovedcn’s witty dcKr.Tiil on the lime. 
1642 R(km:rs Naamau aog If thy Religion .sbimld cost ihce 
some disgrace, .scorne and desi:.inl. 2654 H. L’ICsumnck 
Chas. / (1655) 7 It doth, .reinler King Charles obnoxious to 
untoward ainl siiiivler de.scunis. a 1677 B.akrow .S', e;'w.\Vks, 
1716 I. ag Neither shall 1 make any dcwcanl or rclleclion 
thereon. 17x0 Moderation Loyalty 0/ the Dissenters 
Exempiijyd 3 Rendering 'I'hings w oirc than they were by 
I’arliallity and Discant. 2784 Cowikr Tade iv. 77 Wiili 
merry descants on a nation's woes, 2820 Sin.i li%y I.et. to 
Maria Gisborne J’oet. Wks. (T89i>373/r 'J'hcre are rhemijs 
enough for m.any a bout Df tbcmghl-entangied descant, 
b. A disquisition, dissertation, cliscourse. 

1622 DoNNF. Serm, xvi. 16a Tbc fathers have infinitely 
delighted themselves in this Dcscaiit the bIe^se(l efTed of 
holy teares, 2667 Wat F.RiiorsE bite Loud. 1 77 O rcmcmhei 
the Prophetical descant of glorious King launs. 2713 
Aodlson Guardian No. lo? After tbix .short desc.aiit on the 
iiiicertaiiily of our Knglish weather. 2792 I’Aixii Eights 0/ 
blauGA. 4)46, I have now to folltiw Mr. Burko through. ..'i 
sort of descant upon Rovcrninents. 2841 I)’Isr.-\ki.i .Imen. 
Lit. (1867) iy6 He instructed (he world hy ethical dcscatiK. 

j III. 8. attrib, and Comb, dcscant-clef, tlu; 

I soprano or treble clef ; deacant-viol, the treble 
; viol, or violin, which ]day.s the air or so]»iaiio jirirt. 
1728 North Mem. of Musiek 11C4G) 67 No wonder . , th.it 
organ.s .. with the dc.scanL nmrmer, at kisi entered (be 
churches. 

Descant (drsk:vnl\ 7L Also 6-9 dis- (6 7 
dys-). [a, OF. dcschantcr, dcscanter, Pr. dcs- 
• chantar, Sp. discytntar, Pg. dcscantar, in mcd.L. 

discantdre {dcs-, de- , f. the .sb. : sec i)rec.] 

I 1. Music, a. tntr. To phy or sinij an air in 
i harmony with a fixed theme; gen. to warble, siiijj 
i harmoniously; also in ]jhr. lo descant it. 

I 2538 [sec Dksc;antkr1. 2597 Moriky Mas. 76 In descant- 
j ing you must . . seeke true cordes. 2607 Tofhki.l Serpents 
! 0^*53! 772 They will . .sing so sweetly, and wilhall descant it 
I so finely and lunahly. 1622 Cotcr. s.v. Cant re, 'J’o. .sing the 
■ Pl.-iincsong w’hcrcon another de-^cants. 2879 Parry in Grove 
j Diet. Mus. T. 670 'J'his new mode uf descanting. 1887 Bowen 
! I'irg. Eclogue vr S, I with a meadow reed upon sylv.Tn 
j th^tine.s will de.scant. 

'f* b. trans. To sing in * descant * (words, etc.). 
Starkey AY/.cArW I. iv. 134 'J'he wordys (of Church 
music] be so .straunge and .so dyiiersely fle.scanlyd. 

2. intr. To make remarks, comments, or observa- 
lions ; lo comment {on, upon, f i/ a text, theme, 

[ etc.). 

( 2520 More Pious Wks. 15/1 The company of the court. . 
descanted thcrof to his rebuke. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
ii. 7 They have curiously descanted upun theis woords. 
*594 Shaks. kick, HI, i, i. 27 To see my Shadow' in the 
Sunne, And descant on mine own 1 leformit y. 2598 j . Dicken- 
son Greene in Cone. 1 1 8781 t6o Nor presumptuously desctint 
of the vtiknowen proceedings of the almighty. 16^ Cait. 
.Smith Virgiuia 1. 13 Many hegan strangely to discant of 
(hose cros.se hcginniug.s. 2649 M ii.iON Eikon. B, To dc.svnnt 
on the mi.sfortunc.s of a Person fall’n from dignity i.s not com- 
mendable. 273^ Warburtom Div. LcQat. 1 . Dcd. 23 To 
dcscurit upon tlieir vci-y Hats and Habits. 2792 Bosweil 
Johnson 5 Aug. an. 1763, He used to descant criiically on 
the dishes which had liccii at table. 2850 Kingslf.v Alt. 
Locke vi, He ran on descanting coarsely on beauties. 

b. To discourse at large, enlarge {upon, on a 
theme). Also with indirect pass. 

a 2662 Fi'M.kr Worthies (1840) 1 . 68 The friar rather des- 
canted than commented. niy 9 » Kames in M. Donovan 
Dom. Eron. II. 73 'I'hc young champion .. discants upon 
his addre.sH in catching the animal. 2792 Govv. Morris 
in Sparks LifeSf Writ. (183-^) I. 353 Ahhc Syey^s.. descants 
with mudi self-sufficiency on government. 1836 Johnsoniana 



DESCAKTBlt. 


DESCEND. 


^6;< Joliusoii never acciihlomcil liiinself to descant on the 
ingr.'ttitiide of mankiiKl. x8^ Glaustonk PritH. Jlonur o 
ft was the bard's duty to descant upon the freshest and 
most interesting subjects. 

ta. irans. To comment on, discQiii>»e about, 
discuss ; Oi'cas, to criticize, carp at. Obs, 
x6»7 F. K, nisi. Eliw. It (i68o) 53 Where they might des- 
cant their griefs, x64a Rocuks Naamau 376 Such secrets as 
these must be . . adored, not descanted, a 1640 Dkumm. of 
Hawth. /Vtfw/r Wks. (1711) 31 But who can ucscant riglit 
your grave aspects ? 

1 4 . m(r. To work with intricate variation on ; 
to fashion with artistic skill. Obs. rare. 

rt x66i FtfixHR lVor//ties(i&.ui) f. 307 costing not liing 
save a little thread descanted on by art and industry. 

III. go The God of n.'iture is pleased to descant on a plain 
hollowness with such wonderful contrivances. 

Dasoanter (dcsksc-ntoj). [f. prcc. + 'Kh 

1 . One who siii^s or plays the * descant \ Obs. 
exc. J/ist. 

1538 Starkky F.H^liind i. iii. 80 Ciiryonso descant erys .'iiul 
dciijsarys of new songys. 1597 Moiu.i:v Ininni. Mus. 70 
A licsraiiter. .[<''] one that can extempore sing a part upon 
n plaync song. 1879 Fakuv in Grove Afux.l. 6yi Do 
Muris. .speak. s with great bitterness of e.\teinporcdcscanters. 

2 . One who hold.s forth or di.sr.onr.scs. 

1805 Foster Ess. iv. iv. 180 A de.scunter on the invisible 
world who iiiake.s yon think of n popish cathedral. 

DOflCanting (doskamtiij ), vbi. sb. [f. m prtc. 
l -iNtrl.] 'File action of the vb. OKst ANT : a. 
sitif^ing in * descant ’ ; b. commenting, disquisi- 
tion. 

itt8 Starkky England i. iv. 137 Our Curyouse dyscantyng 
annconleryng [//'///A.v/c.'inleryngl in Churchys. 156X Daus 
ir. Bntiin^er oh A^Oi\ (1573) 12 A woiidcrfull tlescantyng 
vpoii letters. ^ 1575 Pise. TyoM/des Era»tk/iml{iB^f)* 

206 The trullinge and dcscariiingc off the P.salmc.s. 

Bl'knkt Eochestcr iT.i, Tlie doscantings of hinciful men 
up.m them [the Scriptures], Z85X (Ii.ai'stovk Glenn. VI. 
.wi. 14, I waive dcsi .iiuing on personal qu.tlities. 

Desca'ntin^, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + 

( -ommenting, criticizing^ : in (juot. criticizing cen- 
soriously, carping. 

*S94J. IJh kksson .‘Irishas (18/8)28 To shield me from 
the descanting verdites of such vnfiicndly rcadcr.s. 

Descater, olw. form of Dts.iCATTKit v. 

Doscece, -cesis, (»hs. forms of Dkcka-si:. 
.Desceit, desceiuo, obs. flf. Dkckit, Dkckivk. 
t D 080 e*]l 0 e, desoe'nse. Obs. Forms : 4 
diasonoe, 5 doacous, dyacens, 5 6 deaceuae, 6 
(liaoonoo, 6-7 doaoenco. ['Fwo forms: MK. 
liesicns, a, OK. dcsn'its masc., ad. 1 ... descensus 
descent, desccntling, f. desrendtVe; also MIC. r/t*- 
simsCf a. ( )K. tkseense fcm., ad. late L. type dcseensa 
{dt'seesa), fern. sb. f. descensus y pa. pplc. of descent \ 
di^rCy .malogous to sbs. in -ala, -adUy •A", cf. It. ; 
descesa. The spelling dcseenee app. represents the i 
deseem form : sec DiiKKNcr,.] 

1 . A going or coming down ; *= DK.scii:NT i, 

1543 E'eeess. Poetr. in Eormul. Eniik 234 lesu Christ’s 
life, death, burial, :ind descense to hell. 1581-8 ilhi. 
Janies / ’/(1804) vy^ In his di.sccm c . . he come fonieiit the 
tjolledge of luslice. x6oo .Anr. .Aimor E v^. Tivi/iAaig Wc 
all do hold the article, of Christ’s descmi.sc into ITt:ll. 
b. Kxtcii.sioii downwards : cf. 13 K.scfiyi) v. 2. 

1578 Hanistkw /fist, Man 1. 8 The descense of y* Sagittal 
Suture is nut coiiunon either in man or woman, 

2 . eoncr. A downward slope ; a way clown ; ^ 
Dehcknt 2, 2 b. 

a Z440 Found. St. Uniihotomnd s 4*1 From the highe 
descen.se of heuynnes . . liedir i descemlc. x6x8 Boi.ion 
Elorus II. vi. 108 I'he. very jaw'es of the first de.scencc from 
the Alps into I taly.^ ^ ^ 

Jig. a. ? Dejection, depression of spirits. 

JKgb Filgr. PerJ. tW. ile \V. 1531) i66b, In suclie descense 
it [the mynde] is moosl apte to distraccyons & waiieryng 
fanta.syes. 

b. Bringing down or lowering in estimation ; 
depreciation. 

1560 Rollanii Cri. Venus 1. 2S7 That hir luinutir diNtres 
thoill nor mine : Nor suffer it in iia way half disc«iKf. 

4. a. Gcncaloj'ical cxUaclion ; »-•- 1 iksce.nt 7 . 
c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. i.v. xxvi. jo6 In lineale Descens fra 
S'anct M.irgrct. 1431-50 tr. lligden iRoll.*^) I. »8i Soe the 
linealle descen.se of the pro>npy or kynrcdc of Fcnanunidns 
fayle.de hy men. 1513 Brafisiiaw Si. Werbnrge 11. 1212 Son 
to duke Leoffwin by hniall disccncc. 1513 Docolas rEtuis 
III. iii. 39 From that ilk prince.. Is the desceiice uf our 
geneal^y. 

b. Transmission by inheritance ; -Dkhcentio. 

C13B0 Wyclif Sel. ICh, II. 402 Disscncc of heritage. 

Descend (d/send), v. Also 4 dessende, di- 
send, dyssente, deoend, 4-7 di8cend(e, 4-^) ; 
doscendo, (5-6 dysoend', (6 desend). Pa. /. 
and ///f. descended ; 4-5 dcaoond, 5 discent, 

6 disoend. [a. F. descend-rc (iilh c. in Litlrd.; 
•^IV. deissendrCy It. desccndcrcy Sp. descemier ; 
dacenderCy f. De- I. i -f- seandHi'c to climb. In 
early times often treated as if the prefix were Dts- 
(q.v.) and the stem eendy -sendy -end, whence the 
variant spellings in dis^y dys-, nt-.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

* To move down or into a louver position. 

1 . To move or pa.ss from a higher to a lower 
position in sp.ice; to come or go down, fall, sink, i 
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'The general woid, including all kinds of dtiwn- 
w.ard motion, vertical or oblique; the opposite of 
ascend.) 

a 13*5 Prose Psalter xlviii, i8 Ivlix. 17] His eloric ne sluil 
ivmji (IckccikIui wy|> hyin. ^131^ E. E.AlUt. P. A. 626 
As sone as |>ay arn Imrne hylyue In l>o \v.ater of hnplcm pay 
dyssentu. a 1330 Roland V. iji pan decmidud a li^tnc.h.sc, 
Houn riucs fiiiin pc heuvn blLs. 1393 Gowi:r ConP. 111 . 94 
'J'lic nioi-bt droppes of the rein l)c.scciidcii into iiiicrdd crihc. 
<1400 Lanfrnnes Cirurg. 143 pat he nuiy not discende 
downwarcL e 1450 Mirour Snluncioitu 50.4 A man .some 
lyiiic fro Jf*rus;ilcm dt‘..srciKlaiuic. 1590 .Si« J. Smvtu Pis/'. 
ifea/,in.t 3511, 'j’hosc fin toii.s RelwlTs . . dcsccndiid downc 
their hil with .smh a furie. 1631 J. H.iYwako tr. RioiuiTs 
Eromenn 103, I pai.:a (l to the Nile dcMrendiiig on it at my 
Ic.'isure to the 1653 H. Coti.\N ir. Pinto's Trav. xxiii. 
Art The water idxmndm up .so high that when it came to 
descend .ig.iin it fell as .siiK-di as dew. Ibid. IxL 25X 'i'he 
two Priests dcsceiulcd from their Pulpits. 1718 PkmhkkioM 
Xt",oton's Phiios. 194 The eailh in moving round the smi 
is rontinu.'dly descending toward it. 1790 W. W'lnmirr-- 
Crotcs<iue A re/tit. 7 The two wings, .are each descended to 
hy a fU^iiht of fmiv steps. t8a3 F. Ci.i.ssoi.i» Ascent Mt. 
Rhine ig From the heights of the tnount.'iiii . . imnieir-c 
.avalanches often descend. 1875 Bkyck Holy Rom, Emp. 
iv. (ed. 5) 44 In the autumn of 799 C*h.Trles descended from 
the Alps once more. 

b. Jig. said of immalLMial agents, influences, etc. 

a ijpoCni'sorM. 1..BS4 ft’oll. ) And jjodds might in pc fs;d] 
descend. < 2400 Mai nukv. (Roxb.) ix. 36 Iniill his awcii 
linu-d his wikkidness suhall descend, 'ia 1500 li 1828) 

p. xiv, Ye s.'iy that the manhncKle of ChiT-tc descViidctli into 
cche part of euery ho«)sl. 1715 Poi-h (hlyss. iv. T012 And on 
the suitors let thy wrath descend. t^*j. Fouiiks Lctt./r. 

E ranee II. 400 The shades of cx-ening ht g.'in to desceiul. 
187X R. Fui.is Catullus 1 . lo Sleep nor quiet upon my eyes 
de.scendc(l. 

C. 'Fo (liscnibaik, land from a vciiscl ; to alight 
from a horse, carriage, etc. Obs . ; as a specific sense). 

CX477 Gaxton Jason 71b, They ben in entencion tbi t») 
dcsccnde in toh:ho>. <1489 |-.ce hi sci vniNr. vbt. .u . i). 
* 5*3 poir<;i,AS .'Ends viii. 1. J o m Iniw. . I Inw ’J*rni.'oiis 
war discend in 1 .atium. 1548 Mam f'A /-,•//. 176 b. They left 
their horses, iv dtscended to light on fnte. 1600 K. l>i.<a xr 
U.Ctmestngj^io Il.ivin;; viewed the Ihiiitl foililicU on all 
p.Hrts where he. might dcsc.cnd. 

d. Astron., etc. Of a he.avciily btidy : (r/ - 'Fo 
move tow.ards the horizon, sink. \h> 'Fo move 
southwards; see also !>ksok.\i»in(: ///. a, 5. 

C 139X CHAt CKR .Astral. 11. $ 12 'rimn fond I the (2) degree 
of libra. .dess«Midiiig on my west Clrisonie. e xjoo f.nncdot 
972 Fhe sone discending closit in the vesL 1559 W. ('rNsiNO- 
n.\.M Costnogr. idasse 23 The sigiies in v«inall lyines do 
asccn<l and tlcsccnde. 1667 M a . ion P. L. iv. s-l < The sei I ing 
.Sun Slowly descended. 1690 I..i?vuolkn Curs. Mat/i. 5 ? 32 
l\I.ar.s. .from the Norlliernlimil. .to V?. .is North d«-;i ending. 
xSjo I loco Flotiden Eieldy Sol with broadened f>rl» ilescond- 
Ing I.i.ft fierce warriors still contending. x88i Sii.\Kn.i..ss 
As f ran. 21 lfihe.se northern or circiimiij»lar.st.'os he watched 
. .such .as .are to the west of the pole will desceml. 

t e. /o descend into or adl/iin oneself : to betnkc 
oneself to deep meditation or consideration. Obs. \ 
ax^yz Knox Ifist. A’c/. Wks. ( 1846) I. 338 To move the , 
har(is..of the Irew .M.!rvandi.s of God.. to di.srcnd within : 
tliame .sclfisamldeiplic lucuiisidder quh.al .sh.albe the end of 
this nivtended tyr-anny. 1594 T. B. Ja Primaud. hr. 
Ae.ui, II. ji 'rho.>c PInhxsophers that. .descendeil Hot into 
lhcmselue.s, to know tlieinselucs .and their nature. 167X 
.MltTON P. R. It. Ml The while hir .Son.. with holiest 
inediintioiis fed, Into himself flescended, ami at once All his 
grc.at w'ork to come U.;fore him set. 

2 . transf. To have a downward extension, direc- 
tion, or slojic ; lo slojx; or extend downwards. 

c 1391 Cm ACCKK Astral, i. § 4 A lyne pal cuinelh de.ssenfl- 
itige fro the ryng down to the netncirsie bordnre. i 1400 ^ 
AIai;nhfv. (1839) xvv. 250 It slrccclicihe toward the West ' 
..tlesccmJyngc toward the litillc Armenye. 1600 J. Poiiv 
tr. Leds A/rka 11. 236 Their sliecl«:.s either discern! 01 j 
ascend, whkli is verie troublesome. X684 R. II. Si hoot ; 
Retreat. 120 'I’he dash Lines.. are mlded only w-lu-n the 
Notes ascend .above the Staff, or de.scond IjcIow' it. 1798 
H. Skki.sk Tours H ales 155 AVith a gateway .at e.a(;h ex- > 
tremity, as the hill descends. 1894 Christian H or/d 27 Sej*. 
712/1 'i'o your right . . the fields de.scend from your feet lo ] 
the Chesil Bc.ach. 

yio. 1678 C-iTiWOKTii /ntdl. .Srst. 44.'-, Sec, how the order . 
and rh.'iin of this guvcninient de.M:ends down by .slep.s and 
degrees, from the Supreme (iotl to llie K;iith and Men. , 
8. 'Fo come down with or as n hostile force ; to j 
make an incursion or attack ; to fall violently upon. ; 
^Cf. Come g. ■ 

f: 1430 Lvik;. luK hds 1. viii. U544» 15 b, /i.sara. which was j 
disr.cridid donn With a great hoosi. 1548 1 1 .nm. Chron. 227 b, [ 
'I'he kyng of Knglaml your master, i.s neither dcricemled in j 
these purl vs of his owiie fre morion, nor yet. of us reijnyied. : 
«6oo K. IIi.oi;n i tr. Conesfttx'gio Th.ai the 'l urkc wouldc 
ilescend n|)on his r(..alnie of Nnple-s 1887 Bow'Isn / irg. 
.Endd I. 527 Not upon Libya’s hearths to descend w ith 
sword and with fire. 

t 4 . fig. 'Fo submit, yield. Obs. rare. 

‘ *33® 1^- (1810) 134 In jies with 30W to ; 

lyne, iS: at jour conscil de.sccnd. Ibid. 270 To what ni.aiierc: ; 
ofpes }n: parties willt: <Ic-.ccikI. 1 

6. To jiroceerl .in discourse or writing) lo some- | 
thing subsequent in lime or order, or (cr/.; from j 
generals to particulars. 

1340 .lyenb. 123 Krpan ich dcceiidi to pe uirlucs l>el bvep : 
contraries lo |»e /cue zcmie.',. t 13B0 Wveur .Vf/. IVhs. III. ' 
513 To disceiide doun in sMcialte, ffiil mane arliclis..ben 
openly contiTirie to pc auostlis rcule. 1576 Fi.i-.ming Panopt. j 
Epist. 406 From t hence bee descendcih lo ji.artii.ular nffayre.s. ; 
a 1617 H IKHON H T.V. If. 46* By llic-so degrees ditl oiir Sauiour j 
di.scend to this speech. 1630 Pkvsnk Anti-.'lrn/in. 79 ; 
descend we unto r',dw.ard the VI his plows Raigne. 1657 ' 
j. Smith Myst. Rhet. Ah, Whereby we having spoken of ! 


I a thing in general, \lc.sceiKl unto isuTiculars. 1797 Blrkk 
i Regie. Peace iii. Wks. V^ll 1 . 380 But kt ii.s ik.sctMid lo par- 
liciilars. X&17 Mac.\i:i.av Ess.y Machiarelli G 8.1541 
‘ Kislnrians r.arcly descend lo those details from wnlch nKiiie 
the real .slate of a community can be collected. 

6. 'Fo como down ideally, mentally, or mojrftlly ; 
I to condescend, stoop {to do something) ; usually in 

bail sense, lo stoo|} to something un wot thy. 

*S 54 " 1 » I'* Watf.rton in .Smgs 4- Jtall. Ph. ^ Mary 
> (i86<i> 9 Hath made wrongc ryght, and from the (ruth 
df.seiidyd. 1608 Br. II.mi. Char. Virttirs 4- V. 1. 54 If., 
he descend lo disjiorts of ch.ance, bis games shall never 
: make him..p.ilc with fejue. x6a6 in Rusliw. /list. Cott. 

■ (T6:,g) I. 225 lie hath desccinkil lo make this ICxjilanation. 

1707 Norri.s /'mi/, it uinilitym.gy) 'I'o see men . . des<.«nd 
: to t he iiicaiic.st .and nnwoithiesl coiiiplianci s. 175a Johnson 
A’ lrw^/t’r No. 208 f 3, 1 have seldom descoidcd lo the ails 
hy which favour is'obtained. x8x3 Byron Giaour .\xxii. 
Not oft lo smile dc-'icc'ndeth he. x8ao h'laeho. Mi^. XXVI. 
599 Wordsworth . .descends to .such T>.al>yi.sms. Lynch 

Set/.fnipr.w. v. 129 A ni.an should never dc.sccnd to hi.s 
company, hut he should condescend to it. 

7 . 'Fo go tir come tlovvii, fall, or sink, in .nnj scale. 

x6o8-Ui 111*. II.M.i. Medit. .V Valves 11. ft 78 Wintei comes 

on softly, first by colilc dewes, then hoare fro.stes, until! ul 
last it descomle to the InardoKt weather of all. <r t6a5 
Flkioikk Ea/se Onev. ii. Thy glories now have touch'd 
the highest point, And must descend. 

b. Music. 'Fo firocccd lo a lower note ; to go 
ilown the scale. 

*597 Moki-kv lid rod. Mus. 81 It Is ynpossible to hm eiide 
or cluscetidc in continuull doduciiun without a discord. 1674 
J’l.AVi tiHi) .S'X*/// A/wi-. HI. 4 If the Notes desieiid a second. 
1706 A. Bkdforh Teuiple. Mus, ix. 176 \ Tunc, which ri»n- 
sisled of only 'Fliree Notes in C'ompas.s, Rising gradually in 
the first Bart, and descending. . in the Second. 1848 Kimuai li 
Eirsi Hk. y’/.r//o 35 In the Major .Scale the two semitones 
iTlain their .situations, both asicmling and de.scendiiig. 

C. Math. Of series : 'To proceed from higher to 
lower quantities or powers. See Dust’EXJdNt; ///. 
a. 3. 

X876 K. Brooks Philos. Arith. 3.17 'I’hc sum of the ti riii.s 
id' an infinite series descending equals the first term divided 
by 1 minus the mtc. ■ 

** I'o come down by generation or inheritance. 

8. Fo be tlerivcd in the way of generation ; to 
come of, spring front (an ancestor or nnccstrnl 
sttick). a. simply to descend \ftoin or of . Now 
rare in active voice. 

*375 Barhocr Itnue i. <>i Ony male That were in lyne 
ewyn tlesiemland. £1425 Wvniocn Cron, i. xvii. 2 Fra 
Sem disi eiidand lyncaly. 1^ FikiH'R Eun, Rerni. C'trss 
Riihmoud Wks. (i87f») 290 'J'liey.. which deMendral of noble 
lygnat;e. t6oo SiiAU.s. .1. F. A. i. ii. 241 Tlum .shutild'sl haue 
belter jileas'd me with this deedc, Madst thou descended 
from another hou.se. x78o Johnson A. Congrei'e, William 
Congreve descended from » family in Slafforilshire. 1788 
Giiiiion Peel, .V E, (1846.1 IV. xli. 36 Although Theodatns 
descended from .a race of heroes. 

b. Now nearly always in passive, to be descended 
( /‘rotUy t (/)• 

1x386, CiiAi.'CKK A’c.rtV 64. 1399 AV/Zjr f/ZVi/'/A 
423/j, 1 Henry of Lanca.slic . . am disendit by right lyne 
of the Blode comyng from the gude lord Kyng Henry 
ihndr. 0 x470 HARniNO Chrou. (Lan-sd. M.S. 200 fol. 1) .So 
lynyall of Ins generaciuun, >e bene discent. 15x3 Douglak 
.Ends ill. ii, 54 O jc duur pcjiill disc-end from l)ardanus, 
X581 1 * 1,1 1 IK (, «trcL7»’4 CVt'. Conv. 11. (1586) 82 b, Sayd lo bee 
descended of (jenlleiiien. x6x6 Sin<i L. K Markh. Country 
EarnieCty.\ If a dog be not wel de.scended there can lie 
little hope of his go-idncsse. 17x1 Sri- r.i.K Speet. No. 78 p 8 
We are descended of ancient Families. iSiSCri.'lsi: Digest 
(i:d. 2) 111 . 357 Such other collateral relations .as were dc- 
.sc(M)dcd from the person wJio first .acquired it. 

C. Jig. 'Fo be derived, originate. (Const, as in 
.a and b.) 

<:x40o A Pol. Toll, 21 Conium.acy descendend of swilk 
crime. 1645 N. Siosk Enehir, Eortif. 81 It wouhl be vain 
to write the LtyiiioUigies uf each word, niiicli lessc thox: 
de.scamdcd of the Grceke. <r 17*6 Cum.ikr Agst. Despair 
(F). Despair descends from a mean original ; the offspring 
of fear, l.a/iiiess, and inqiatienec. 

td. Irons. 'Fo trace ilown lineage', Obs. raic, 
* 57 * J" Ji’Ni'S Hathes of Rath^ Whose (jcncalogie . . may 
lineally lie descended to your Honour. 

0 . tnlr. Of property, privileges, clc. ; 'Fo coiue 
ilown by way of inheritance ; lo ]>ass to an heir. 

i486 Pk. St. . llban'.\-, Her. C viij b, But the posscLsionls 
the patrimonyes dc.sci ndid to other men. zsxa At t 4 Hen. 
I'///, c. 13 The premisses with llu-r al^pml^■n;lUlu;•^s dc- 
cended unio John la.il I.bikft uf Norff. x63x Gm oi; God',\ 
Anvxvs iii. ftu3. 353. I he Crownc and Kingtloim: by jiist 
ami unqucsiiun.abl'u title descended on Iter. 1667 J^ccmks.s 
• Newt AS ILK /.(/e Pk. N. (iR8b) 1 3K A good estate in ihe 
west, whii h arter\v.arils de.srcndcd up >11 iiiy Lord. x668 
Halk /V iy.' Rollds Abridgeni. 7 l ands in Vee-siinple dis- 
cend tn the Uncle and nut immediately tu the Father. x8i8 
Cki'ise Digest (ed. 2) JI. 445 The defcnd.int . . pleaded . . 
that the said reversion descended. 

b. transf. (Jf personal qualities, etc. : 'Fo juts? 
by heredity ; to be transmitted to offspiine. 

1548 Hall Chron. 226 Of a certaynu privie canker engen- 
dered in the liurles of tindr forcfa'hers . . and after by lyaicall 
siicce-ssiun descended into the fttoinackes uf their tnnihcw'C'-. 
17x3 .S i KKt.K Englishman No. 28. 18a 'I'he gternal Mark uf 
having had u wicked Ance.slor descends to his Posterity. 
1843 Lkvi;r 7. ///«A>«iv.(i878) 2oOur prin<:ipk.s mayuoim: 
from our fathers *, our prejiiaices ccrtiainly descend from the 
female branch. 

II. 'FraiLsilive senses. [Not in L. ; both in Fr. ! 

1 10 . ('an.ml.) To cause lo descend ; lo bring or 
send down. Obs. 

1483 C.i.v TON Gold. Leg. vi/i As';oylle the .synnar.s whan 

ftfi* - I 
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thou dcst endcst into hellc them of thy pnrtye. 1509 Hawks 
Past. JVfts. XXVII. xxi, I .shew my power 111 every sundry 
wysc, Some to dcsceiwlc and on some to aryse. 16*7-77 
Fkuii.^m A’< Wrvj i. xiii. a* As slops that descend ii.s 
towanis oiir thanes. 1677 Hale PrinuOrig, Man. ni. iv. 
267 'I he Seminal Tincture of the Herb . . being again de- 
scended by Hews or Rain ujKm the . . Karth. 

W. ><98 Harcklev Felk. Man 111. (1603) 265 Christ . . de- 
.scended hiinselfc of the greate.st uobilitic that ever wa.s in 
this world. 

tb. Old Chetn, To distil ‘by descent ; sec 

Dkhi JSNT I d. 0 b$, 

1171 Kipi.kv Comp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 115 Fir>t 
Cak.ine.,and after that Pulrcfye, Dyssolvc, Dystill, Sunlyinc, 
Deseendc, and Fyxe. 

11. '1*0 go or come down (a hill, wall, flight of 
steps, etc.) ; to pass downwards over, along, or 
throiigii (a space). 

1607 Tor.sELL Four-/. (1658)49 De.scei)ding the li.st.s 
of a .second coinhate. x6u J. Haywakii tr. liiondP s Fro- 
Mtnn 1 2'2 With a ladder cif cords . . speedily descended the 
walls. 1667 Milton /’. L. xii. 606 They both descend the 
Hill. 1799 CoLi-ijRooKK in Life ( 1873) .|.i7 Laden on canoes 
and small lioats, to descend the MuhVinadi. 1807 HerroN 
Conrse Math. 11 . 131 To find the space descended by a body 
in 7 seconds. 1891 E. rF.Aa.x:K N. lircndon 1 . 221 The two 
women desicended the steps. 

tD^SCO'ndy sb. Obs. rare. In 6 dy8.send6. 
[f. ])rcc. vb.] A descent ; a downward slope. 

1519 Presentm. fitrii’s in Surtees Misc. (i8yo) 31 All 
wailfi-sewurs and the dy.sscndis her off. . be dykid. 

Doscondable : v.ir. of Dm-KNinnLE. 
DeSCOndailce« *0x106 ',cl/'se‘ndans). Now rare. 
[n. i*. desiendante (13111 c. in Littre), f. desaud re 
to Desck.vd: in earlier use often si)clt ^ence as in 
nied.L. desmukntia'. see -ance, -enok.] 

1 . The action or fact of clescentling or .springing 

from a particular ancestor or origin; ■« De- j 

KC’KNT 7. j 

*599 Minsiif.i; Sp. (iram. 12 Etymologic . . this searching 1 
out of nriKinall and dcscundencc of words. 1630 IluATitWAiT | 
Fng. iit-Mikm. F.p. Ded., Linoall destendentc. 1875 N. 
Amer. Rti’. (.!XX. 238 With Mr. Darwin's Theory of l.)e- 
scendcnce.^ 1885 II. K^.nijali. in 19/// Cent.^ 1 ‘he fact that 
Je.'ius Christ had dc.sccmlance from King David. 1891 
Pituhv. Cl.. 713/2 A descendance that i.s not lineal 
cither of miiul or spirit. 

2 . ciwcr. Descendants. fApp. a corruption; cf. 
Deiscenhant B. i, quot. i()23, and Ac’CIUEnce.) 

(Sir T. Elyot h.*ts inhnidtmcerr inhahiianis.) 

/(x66x Ffj.LKK IVerthu'S in. (i66j) 60 In .some dc.sccnd- 
iiiKc from tite Duke of Norfolk, in the Stanhops and the 
Arundcl.s. 

tBesoa'ndanoy, -enoy. obs. [f. as prec. 

-I- -ANCY. AUo Spelt 'cncy after med.l... dcsten- 
dcnliti.'\ a. The condition or quality of being de- 
scended. b. A stage in lineal descent, a generation ; 
Descent 9. c. »= 1 Iehcendance. 

160Z R. Joii.v.soN Kingd, 4 CommvK (1603) 257 'I’he unftir* 
lunate succcs-scs hapned in his proper desrendencie. 163a 
find. 251 Placentia was not gr.inlcd absolutely to the house 
of Farnesi but only to the fourth de.st endencie, after which 
it relurnc.s againe to the King ofSpainc. .t 1641 Hr. Mocn- 
TAGU Actt .J- Mon. (1642) 86 From Father to .Son, in a con- 
tinued descend cncy. 1661 Moi«;an .V//t. Gentry n. i. 6 To 
distingui.sh the degite of decendem y. 1790 W. / hTi/ 

on PuHi Stkks I- 78 J'heirdc.scendancy from the com- 
mon mother, F.vc. 

Desoendanti -ent (drscndanl), a. and sb. 
Also 6 discondant. [a. E. defendant (13th c. in 
I.ittre), pr. pple. of desu'iidre to Dk-Scknu, used as 
adj. and sb. Also spelt -cut after L. descendenPem ; 

sec - ANT, -ENT. 

Johnson gives Desif-mlanl .sb., Pescendent nd|, ami re- 
marks * ft seems to be e.stabiishcd that the substantive should 
derive the termination from the French, and the adjective 
from the lAitin*. In the sb. sense 1, and the related sense 2 
of the adj. -««/ is now alway.s used ; in the other senses of 
both, -ent is perlmi s preferable, but these are either oh.solctu 
or so rarely used .^s to make llic distinction one of little 
practical iiiuineiU.] ^ 

A. Otij. 

1 . lit. Descending ; coming or going down. rare. 

1644 Dighy A*(I^ Podks 1. 11643! 99 'I'hc airc . . maketh one 

de.sccndent l>ody together with the dish. 1658 R. Whme 
tr. Pigl/s Poiod. Syi/ip. (i66-») 59 'I'hc ascemling w.nier 
becoming more heavy then the descendant on the other .side. 
1691 Ray Creation ij.», 'I’hi.s descendent juice is that whicli 
prmcipidly noiiri.shes b(.i|li fruit and plant. 1839 Paiu-.y j 
Festus (1848) 59/a 'I’lie desr.cndent city of the skies. 

tb. Astron, (Cf. Descknd zt. 1 d.) Obs. 

*594 Blunokvil F.xi'rc. iii. i. xi. (ed. 7' 296 The De.scen- 
dent (Signs] are these, Cancer, Ia;o, [etc], 1631 Wtpdowk.s 
Nat. Philos. 14 The Ascendant [luxlc] i.s higher where < . . , 
doth come riear«.st unto us. The descendant, when the ( is I 
removing from ns. 1690 Lkyuoi'kn Curs. Math. 818 'I’hc j 
Dcscendenl Node of the Moon. 

C. lUr. Descending towards the base of the 
shield. 

»57» Ib)s.<;i.vvi-.i.(..'ff/wm' n. 42 Thcirtayles. .descendanie, 
p^cu.i.scd, and contcrcoloured, 

2 . Descending or originating from an ancestor; 
alsoyfif. (Sec De.scend v , 8.)s, 

*594 Parsons Con/tr. Success, it. viii. 184 Of the right 
discendant lint; of K. John, a 1641 Ur. Mousi.agu // c7\ 4- ; 

(1642) 26 His Son . . de?r.t:ndcnt and extracted f»f»m 
l|i.s loines. 17*5 Poris (rdvssey 11. 313 Were not wise .soils 
descendent [ed. 1758 descendanll of thi: wise. 1857 Ri'Skin 
Pol. Fcou. Art it. (166B) 112 I'lie best and greatest of de- ! 
scendant soul.s. ! 


j B. sb. 

j 1. Dnc who ‘descends* or is descended from an 
; ancestor (see Descend v. 8) ; issue, ofTspring i in 
I any degree near or remote) : a. of t^ersons. 

x6oo K. Blount tr. Conesiagrio 85 All tne deitccndcnts of 
Heatricc. 16*3 in RurIiw. ifist. Colt. (1659) I. 86 'J’hcir 
. .Servants, Chilrlrcn, aiiil Descendcn.s. a S. Clarkk 
Oh the F.videui es Prop. 14 (R.) Abraham's dcscendcnts ac- 
cording to the flesh. 1794 Soutiiky Poems^ Retrospect 'Hie 
: liLst dc.scendant of his race. 1871 Morley Foltaire 
\ 5.4 A descendimt of the conquering Franks. 1875 Postk 
'■ Gains 265 F'rom the rules of caducity ascendant.s and 
! descendants of the testator to the third degree were cx- 
j cepted. 

b. of animals and plants. 

! 1866 Darwin Orig. S/ec. IIi.st. .Sk. 13 The existing forms 

{ of life .ire the descendants by tme gei)er.*uion of pre-existing 
I forms. 1867 H . Sfkncer Princ. liiol. 1 1 . vi. 431 'Plie descen- 
dants of a wheat plant . . will have become numerous. 

I c. fig. and transf. 

1869 Farrar Fatn. .Speech ii. 1 1873) 74 The Gothic language 
is absolutely dead . . it has left no direct desceiul.’ints. 1871 
I A. R. Wamjvce Nat. Seket. viii. 295 Arc not improved Steam 
Engines or Clucks the lineal descendants of some existing 
Steam F.ngi lie or Clock ? t 9 ^Chr. IFor/, 1 2^ 

. 'I’hc desceiul.'ints of the Puritans— the Nonconformists of 
I to-day. 

i t2. Astrou, The part of the heavens which al any 
1 moment is descending below the horizon (opi)f)silc 
‘ to the Ascendant). Obs. 

[ 1690 T.eyhou rn Curs. Math. 385 The Descendent, or Angle 

! of the West, or the Ciispis of the Seventh ) Iou.se. 

' t 3 . Typogr. A letter that descends below the 

line ; - Descendeu * b. (Cf. A.scesdant B. 7.) 

1676 Mo-Von Print Lett. 6 Descendents are those that 
.stand lower than the Foot line: such as are^,^, 7,3/. 

Descended (d/'scndid), ///. a. [t. Descend 
V. + ED 1.] Derived, sprung from a person or stock. 
I'sually as fa. pple. (see Descf.xi) v, 8 b); used as 
ax^'. only in coinbiimlion. 

1640 Sir E. Dering (1641) 46 Ymir 'Troy-dis. 

('.ended Romanes. 1665 Sir 'J\ llKkUkkr 7>vr7'. 1.16771 a 
A well desceiulcd Gentleman. 

Descendental (d/sendcmtal), a. f/tv/re-7id. 
[f. L. deseendenFem, pr. pple. ot desicmkre lo | 
DesoEaND + -Ab : after transcendental.’] That de- | 
scends to matter of fact ; naturalistic, realistic. j 

185a Winm.B l%ss. if- A’rt'c II. .342 S(|uare, lover of Plato ^ 
and Molly Segrim, with his brain full of tr.'m.sccmlcnt.'d ! 
morality, and bis heart full of descendental appetitc.s. 1860 , 
J. VVii.'NG Pror». Reason 54 Since the days of i.o(:kc . . tlie 
pliilo.sophy of England has been only descendenral, ^ 1863 j 
Reader 1 . 376/3 Mr. Milt belongs to wh.at has Ik cii variously 1 
named the Enipirkal . . Scn.vitional, or lilcsccndcntal .School | 
of Pliilosophy. j 

Hence OeBotndo'ntftUsm, -itt (fwnce’ 7 vds.). | 

^ 1831 Caklylk Setrt. Res. 1. x, With all llii.s Descendental- 1 
ism, he combines u 'fransccndentaHsm no less .supri bativc. 1 
188a Wmipplk in ItarpeFs Mag. f.XV. 579 He belonged to 
the respectable race of desceiidentalists. and was evidently 
pu/2lcd to understand how a tran.sccndeiitalist could acquire 
property, 

tDeeoendev^ Latit- Obs. Alsobdeoendro, 
6-7 diacendor. [a, ¥. dcscemfre, pre.-?. inf. usc(l 
subst, : cf, attainder f rcmainder\ cl. -eh ^.] I )e- 
scent ; title of descent. 

I 1485 Act r I fen. I'f/^c. I .Subjects having cause of Action 
1 hy Forinedon in the descender, or else in the rciiiaiudcr. 
j 13*3 FruiiPMii. A'«7Y'. 13 To sue his picynt in y luaiine of 
j tlieKyngc.s writ of fE^rmclowne in dcccndre at the coinmen 
I lawe. [1590 SwiNiujRNK Treat. Testatneuts (^4 If the issue 
I do recover the same in forindoii in the disccnt.J 1598 
i KiTcHi.N Courts Leet (167s* 250 Formedon in Discernb r 
I lycth where the Donee in I ail or free Marriage aliens that 
Land so given. 1768 Hlac kstonk Comm. 1 1 1 . 192 'The heir 
in tail slnall have this writ of foriuedon in the descender, hj 
recover these lands, so given in tail, against him who is then 
the actual tenant of the freehold. 

Descender^ (d/su'ndoj). [f. De.sci-:nj) ?». + 

-KR *.] One who or that wduch descends. 

1667 Dkniia.m Direct. Paint, iv. ix. 3 Horrors and .Angui.sh 
of Descenders there, May teach thee how to paint De.sccnilcrs 
here. 18551 iRoiF. Greece 11. xevi. X 1 1 . 507 An altar erected 
in honour of Demetrius Kat.abiilCN or the Descender, 1863 
Mcri'HV Comm. Gen. xiii. lo'J'his river (Jordan) may well 
be called the Descender. 

b. Typogr. A letter or character that descends j 
below the line ; cf. Descending ppl. a. 2 b. 

1883 Arerne/o read baelnvards 1 -yq 'J'be inoilcrn Arabic 
figures - uniform in linage- [arc] more legible than the ‘ old j 
style ' figures, with their many asccnderN and descenders, 

Desoendibrlity. rare. [f. nt xt + -lTY.] The 
jiropci ty of being descendible. 

1765 PiLACKSTONK Coiiitu. 1 . 200 He must necessarily tak(? i 
the cpDwn . . with all it's inherent properties ; the first and 
principal of which was it's descendibility. 

Descendible, -able (dfscmdibM, -ab*!), a. 
[In 1 0 th z.descendabhyU- 0 ¥ .descendable', subseq. 
conformed to L. analogies, as in ascendibilis from 
ascendi^re^ 

1 . That de.scends or may descend to an heir; 
capable of being trnnsmitt^ by inheritance. 

>495 ** Hen. y I if c. 49 The Lordshimies . . (shall bcl 

descftiidable and discend to the heires .Tit Commen Lawe. 
X574 tr. Littleton's Tenures n6a, Wher tenements bee dy- 
scendable lo Ihe yongcr sonne after the custome of borough 
ICngltshe. i6a* Cai.li'r Stat. Servers (1647) 191 1 f the .son had 
attained this Freedom by the death of his father, as a thing 
dc.scendiblc. > 7 ^ 5 . Ulack-STone Comm. I. 404 Which title i.s 
. . ustmlly descendible to the issue male, ifaa W. 'I'AyLOK in 


Moutkfy Mag. LIII. X03 , 1 make their whole property dc- 
Rcendable only to the first- begotten son. x868 Sat, Rer. 
17 Oct. 521 The Derwentwater earldom was only de.sceiidililc 
to heirs male. 

1 2. Having the property of descending or moving 
downwards. Obs, rare, 

x6aa Calms A7a/..fr7(«cnr (1824) 164 He may make a trench 
in hts own grounds to let the water run dowmwards, and to 
descend upon his ncighboiir'.s grouiuls, for water is an ele- 
ment descendible naturse. 

3 . C'apable of being descended ; down which one 
may go. rare. 

X7M 6 Bailkv (folio\ DescendahlCf wliicli may dc.sccnd or 
]jc descended, or gone down. 1755 Johnson, Descendible, 
.such as may be descended ; such as may .Tdmit of a passage 
downwards. 1863 Sat. Rev. 418 Descendible by zig/ag 
Indian paths, traversing the face of the rocky walls. 

Descending (dirse ndii]), vbl. sb. [f. Descend 

2t.i--1K0 I.] 

1 . The action of the verb Descend (q.v.); descent, 
going down. 

1: 141^ Cam ON Btanchardyn xvlii. 36 At the descendyng 
of tlieyr cnemyes to lande. 157a J. joNk.s Rothes of Rath 
I’rcf. 2 .Some with . . Dcscendings, Aserndings the partes 
! wasted, etc. xfi^.SiR T. Herbert fed. 2) 146 A prcci- 
j pice, downe whjcli is no descending. 1690 Lockk Gm't. i. 

' xi. (Rlldg.) 119 'The desi;cn<ling mid conveyance down of 
Adam’s . . dominioii lo posterity. x8(» Soutiiky PoemSy Ode 
. Islron., All Ether laugh’d with thy dc.sceiuling. 
ta. epner. A downward .slojie, declivity, descctit. 

I 1490 Canton F.neydos Iv. 152 Attc the des«.enffyngc of tin; 

; liillc. 158^ J. B. tr. Viret's .Sch. Reastes IJ iij, 'J he first de- 
scending. .IS. .croked and with many Inminges. 
i b. Extension downwards. Obs. 

16*7 Cah'. .S.unTi Seamans Graft/, x. 50 'I'hc heiglit or 
elouation . ..should .answ’cr the descending or depth. 

Descending (d/se nditj <, ppl. a. [l. Dehcenji 
V. 4- - I NO *.] 'I nat dcsceiuis. 

1 . lit. Moving downwards, coming down. 

a 1700 Dkvijen (J.), He deft bis he, id with one descending 
blow. 1790 (’oLi'.UROoKK in L i/' (1873) 42 3 'I’hc resin exudes 
from the (.losccnding s;ip. 1858 Larunkr Hand bk. Nat. 
Phil. 2T5 I'lie duM cnding column . .falls, .in a closed cistern. 

2 . tram/. Directed or extending downwards ; 
csp. in Anat.f />V., etc., as descending aorta, colony 

а. \ iSf (nntle, etc. (opp. to A-scendinu a, 3 . 

1737 Bkackbn Farriery Impr. D736) L 92 ’I he asi'emlini; 

or descending 'J runk of the Aorta. ^ 1810 Sot; i mky Kehnmo 
xvi. viii, Descending steps, whidi in the living stone Were 
hewn. 1869 Oi.ivKK Indian Hot, 1. i. 15 'I’lic root being tin; 
descending, the stem the portion axi.s. 

b. Typogr. Applied to letters that have a tail 
or .stem extending below the line. (Cf. Asckndtm; 
ppl. a. i b.) 

1676M0XON Print Lett. 6 The Bottom-line is the line ihiit 
bounds the bottom of the Descending f.cttcr.s. 1889 'i*. 
MacKeli.ak Amer. Printer 6r There are .. dc.sccntling 
letters in both Roman and Italic. 

c. //(T. --Descendant a. ic; esp. having the 
head lutned toward the b.isc of the shield. 

I 3 . fig. Proceeding to wlint is lower in position or 
I value, or later in order (cf. I )E8 Cend ?». 5) ; in Math. 

I of series : Proceeding from higher to lower (juanti 
j lies or powers ; thus 8, 4, 2, i, J, etc. is a descend- 
I ing series in geometrical progression. 

>64* Jkr. Tavi.or / t/Ar. (164-/) 41 Scbi.Miiv. an«I Heicsifs 
j ..should multiply in descending ages. xBx6 tr. Lacroix's 
} Dijf. .y Int. Caknins 234 If we wished to have .1 descending 
. series with vc.specL lo .r, w'c must give tluj propo.sed differ- 
j cntial the form (etc. J. i8aa Smki.i.ky Hellas 350 To stem tlie 
I torrent of descending time. Compromise {x.i?>l'^) 

' The est.'iblishmenl . . of an ascending and rlc.si’cndirig 
order .unong the fiicts. 

4 . Eallirig in pitch, stress, or other physical quality. 

Descending rhythm, a iliyihm composed of feet 111 wdiicli 

the acccntca syllable is followed by the umTccented as in 
the trochee, dactyle, etc. Descending falling 

DiI'IITHONG (|. V. 

б. Jkscending node (Astron.) : that node of a 
planet’s orbit at which it passes from north lo south 

I of the ecliptic. 

I >496 Whiston Th.F.arthw. (1722) 188 Itsdcsci-nding Nodi: 
w.TS then also in. .due iWilion. 17*7-51 Chambkrs Cycl., 
Descending latitude, i.s the latitude of a planet in its return 
from the nodes to the equator. 1755 B. Mari in Mt^. A rts 
t^Sc, ii.vii. 159'l'he Descending Node, marked thus®. 1868 
Lockyer Heave/fs (exl. 31 170. 

Hence DeBotudingly adv. 

1614 SvLVKSTKR Du RartoSj Bethului's Rescue i\'. j68 
Two twinkling .Sparks, 'Fwo spri'ghtfuil Jetty eyes ..’Twi.\t 
lli«*.se two Suns, down from this liberal front, Descendingly 
ascends a nreiiy Mount. i88a T’kckjtor in Knowledge 24 
Mar. 449 j’he Feu-st of Taliern.idcs was .. ruled by the 
passage (»f the sun over the ecpiutor dcscendingty. 

Descons(e : see Descence. 

Desoexuiion (d/senjan). Now rare. Forms : 

4 - 6 dettoen-, diaoen-, dy seen-, -oio(u)n, -oyo (u) n , 
-sioun, -ayon, (6 decenaion), 6-7 deaoention, 

( 7 deaention), 6- deaoension. [a. OF, descent 
non (r4th c. in (iodef.), ad. L. descensicn-em going 
down, n. of action from desccndHre to DkscknI).] 

1 , The action of descending; going or coming 
down, descent {lit. txad figi). Now rare, 
a 14*0 Hoccr.Evis DeReg. Princ. 31 Forsbe kneweno lower 
descensioun, Save oiiely dethe. Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
* 53 *) ®fi* The blessed descen.syon of his soulc to Limbo. 
*549 CovKRUALE Krasm. Par, Eph, iv. 10 'Die descencion is 
before, and the a.scencion after. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV , 11. 
ii. 193 From a god to a bull? a heavy descensioii ! It was 
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DXsoxirsioirAii. 

loves cm s6x6 R. CarpivNtrr Past. Cfiargtjt^ The dc- 
scension of the holy Ghost vpon the Apostles. 165a Pkyto n 
Caiasir. Ho. Stuarts 16 This Rishop maintained 
Chri&t'.s personal Desceiision into Hell. 1657 Aitstkn Pruit 
Trets I. 101 As a Tree increaseth by ascension of sap, so it 
would decrease by its descension. x88i Kaymono Minhtg 
iihss.t Dtsctiision-Uuoryy the theory that the nuiterial in 
veins entered from above. 

fb. cotter. The alleged term for a flight of 
* woodwales ’ (woodpeckers). Obs. 

a 1470 in Caxton //<irr, Shept ^ C, etc. (1822) 30 A discun- 
cion of wodcwalis. 

1 2 . Descent from an ancestor ; lineage. Obs. 

1447 Bokknuam ..SVj'/i/j's(Roxb.) 45 For more clcr umliir- 
stondynge Of this gcncalogyal descencyoun. 1513 Lu. 
BitKNiiRs Frohs. I. Ixiv. 86 headiHg^'\l\[S, duke dyed without 
heyre, wherby the dyscencion fell. 

f 3 . A falling in dignity or importance ; a coming 
down from dignity or high station ; condescension. 

1609 Middlkton Shirley Amhass, Wks. 18S6 VIII. 31A 
Whatsoever is dishonourable hath a base dcscenlion, and 
sinks beneath hell. 164s Sir K. Disking .S/. nn Rtlig. 108 
Wherefore is this dcscLMision from a Parliament to a Peopled 
1698 R. L’Kstmangk Josuphm' Autij. viii, iii. (1733)215X0 
treat them with Courtesy and Descetision. 

t4. Old Chem. - Dk.scent i d. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 86 Forth with the congelation, Solu- 
cion, disceniion. isM Morwvng F.venym. Pref., The oyl 
Capnistrum. .that is uestilled by descentiun. x6ia Wooimij. 

Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Dcsccnsion is when the essential 
juyee dissolved from the matter to be distilled, is subducted 
and doth descend. 1657 in Phys. Diet, 
t«. Asfron. The setting, or descent below the 
horizon, of a celestial body. tUscemioHy 

oblique descetision of a celestial body : the degree 
of the celestial ciiuator, reckoned from the first 
point of Aries, which sets with it in a right, or 
oblique, sphere. Ohs, (Cf. Ascension 3.) 

Z55t KEcoRnic Cast. Knawl. (1556) 209 In the Righle Sphere 
. . the descensioiis or settinges vndcr the Horizonl arc equall 
with the Ascensions. 15^ pLUNniivii. A'.i«7V. in. 1. xxix. 
(cd. 7) 337, 1 will proceed to the ascention .'iiul dcscention of 
the starres, both right, menne, and oblique. 1658 Siu I’. 
Bkownk Hydriot, v, Our longest sun sets at right descen* 
sions. 1716 tr. (.ire^orps Astron. J. 225 Th«!rc will be no 
rising or .setting at all by the diiirn:il Motion, and tlicrefore no 
Ascension or Descetision in ibi.s Sphere. 1876 G. F. Ciiamukw.s 
Asfron. 012 A-sosnsiaii, oblique . . the converse word is ‘dc- 
scensiotr, but it is obsolete. 

i* 0 . Astrol. The part of the zodiac in which a 
planet was supposed to have least influence (opp. 
to e.xaltation'), Obs. 

CI391 C'hai.'ckr Astro/. 11, 4 4 That he [the lord of the 
a.'.cend.'intl he n.-it in his descencioun, ne ioigned with no 
plunete in his disccncioun. 15.. '‘Almanak^or the lV<ir 
1386’, 2 Oil 7 syne fro pc cxaltacioii of euerllk a pUtnyte, 
in like degre cs made his de.scen.syon. 

B6SCe'llsional,cz. rare. [f. prcc. + -Ah.] Of 
or pertaining lo descension. 

1727-51 Cha.mmiomm O't /., Deseetmonal difference^ is llic 
diltcrencc between the right and oblique descension of (be 
same st.ir, or point of the heavens, etc. ^1840 Hehsciiki. 
AVx. (1857) 137 There must be consUntly in action.. a dis* 
censional force producing suh-aqueous currents. i88a Nature 
XXVII. 177 The a.scen.slonal .*1111] descensional movements 
of the atmosphere. 

Descensive vd/sensiv), a. [f. L. desceus-j p)jl. 
stem of dcscethPrti : see -ivi:.] 

1 . Having the quality of descending {lit, and ; 
characterized by downward movement or tendency; 
tlie opposite of ascensive. 

x6xx CoiGU., Descensoire, dcsceiisitie, de.sccndin^. Z658 
Manton J\.vp. Jude 3 There is in inaiia nntnr.'il desire to do 
his posterity good ; love is desccnsivc. 181 z W. T.wlor in 
Monthly Mag. XXX 1 . 425 Kithcr from ascensive or descen- 
sive opiinioti. >88a Owkn in Longnt. Mag. I. 68 'I'he mam- 
nials who fellow ni;xt after Fimatia in the dcsceiisivc scries j 
of mammalian orders. 

2. Gram, Diminishing the force: cf. Ascen- 
sivB a. 

1854 Kli.ic:o r r A'/. Gal. 39 Kal has also wliat may be ici rned 
a descciisivc force. 

t Basoe'nsoryf sb. Old Chem. Also 6 dre-, 
d iao-. [ad .OF. descensoire^ -oiVy ined . L. ty pe desi cn • { 
siiriuMf f. descensvritts adj, : sec next. I 

(Cf. ‘ rhuyle dii mesme Imi.'i deslilld par cc i|ue les alche- 
mistes appellent dcsccnsoir* of 1555 in Godefroy.)] 1 

A vessel or retort used for distillation Miy dc- ; 
scent * : .see Descent i d. | 

e 1386 Chaucer Can. y'eotn. Prat. ^ T. 239 .Sondry vessels . 
maad of crjie and glas Gurc vrinnls and oiiie dchoensorics. 
158^ K. Scot Diseoif. Witcher, xiv. i. 2^5 Also theii lanip.s 
their urinatles, discensortes, sublimatories, alernbick.s, vieds, ; 
craslets, cucurbits, .slillatories, and their forn.'icc of calciii- 
alion. X594 Plat Chem. Ceucl. 31 Some commend the dls- ' 
tlliation . . that is performed by a descensorie. 1678 R. 
krussKLi.] Cehcr 11. i. iv. xii. 112 A rhymical 1 )esc.cnsory. 

t BOBOO'llBOryi a. old Chem. [ad. L. dcs- 
censffri-Hs^ f. descens-y ppl. stem of descendhe to j 
Descend ; see -ORY.] Relating u>, or of the nature j 
of, distillation liy descent. j 

Z676 R. RfussBLi.] Geher v. iv. 275 The Dejfcensory Fur- : 
nacc i.s made as before de.scribed. 2684 ir. lionet's Merc. \ 
C ompit, v. X46 The speciflek properties of Liquors perish in i 
d^eiisory distillation. ! 

BafOMt (d/semt). Also 5 dessente, 5-6 dis- .• 
sent, 5-7 disoent, 6 disconte. [a. V. descente ■, 
(1304 in Hatzf.), formed from descendre after | 
attente^ vente^ etc. from attendre^ vendre, etc., the 
etymological form being Dkscence, -ense.] 
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1 . The action of descending ; a going or coming 
down ; downward motion (of any kind). 

ztto Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 28 In their di.sccnts ami 
fall. z6o6 .SiiAKs. 7 r. .j* t>. v. ii. 17s Not the drcadfiill 
.spout . . Sh.TlI dl/rie with more chinour Neptunes e,Trc In his 
discent. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 319 It is to be observed, 
that the descent into hell was iiul in the ancient creeds or 
rules of faith. x6^ Keill Exam. Tk. Earth (1734) 163 'I’hc 
great resistance they met W’ith in their descent through the 
Air. 1866 G. Macdonald . 4 «//. 4>. AWa'M vii. (18781 125, 
1 do not think the desicent to Avernu-s is alwavs easy, 
b< j/g. (of .an immaterial .’igciu or influence^ 
r Z374 Ckauckk 1. 319 Ta:sI fully the descent e Of 

scornc fillo on himself. Z875 j owrtt Plato (ed. s) 1 . 1 59 The 
descent of a great storm may make the pilot helpless. 

C. ( .'orresp. to irons, sense of the verb iDi-s^.T'.ni) v, ii^ 
x6iz Cory AT Crudities 80 The descent of the inountaine 
I found more wearysomc. .then the ascent. 1748 F. .Smith 
Coy. Disc, N.'W. Pass. I. 95 The Sides lilgh M:irl)Ie Clifts, 
not diflicult of Descent. Mod. A new descent of the Schroflf* 
spit/e has licen effected. 

t d. Old C/iCM. A method of distillation ; see 
quot. 1727. Obs. 

1655 Cui.i'Kffi- R Kherius vi. i. 133 'Phe Oyl is made of 
Box cut in sinat pieces, and then l listilled by desc enl, in 
two Vessels. 1717 51 CiiAMUtR.s Cyci. s.v. Distillation, Dis- 
lillalioti by descent is where the fire is .applied on the lop, 
ami all .'uoinul the vt v,el, whose orifice is ut the bottom ; 
.ind, conse(|uenily, the vafHJur not beinq able to rise up- 
wards. it i.s forced to precipitate, and distit down to the 
bottom. 

e. Her. Jn descent ', said of .'ll! animal represented 
.ns leaping or flying downwards. 

. * 7 * 7 - 5 z CiiAMHKHs ( > 7 . 17*7 Baii.kv vol. II. S.V., A lion 
in descent. 

f. Dynamics. Tlic downward motion of a body 
under the influence of terrestrial gravit)^ 

^ 7700 J. Craig in Philos, Trans. Abridg. IV. 542 (litle\ 
The Curve of (Juiclcest Descent. 1706 Phili ips (ed. Kersey', 
./descent of heavy Ptodies (in Philos the Icndemy t>f them 
to the Center of the Farth. 1787-51 Chamiilkh (>< /., s. v., 
I.aws of the descent of bodies., l.ine of ssvi/tesl Ih'seeut, 
is th.Tt which a iKuly falling by the. action of gravity, dr- 
scribes in the. shortest lime ; which is proved by geoniclri- 
cians lo he the cycloid. 

2 . (oncr. A tiownward sUqic, a declivity. 

1591 .Si’ENSKU I'irgits Gnat 77 .Spread themselves farrtr 
abroad through each de.scenl. x6iz Biiu.k Luke xi.v. 37 At 
the descent of the mount of Oliues. 1726 Lkoni Alberti's 
Archit. 1 . 10/2 If it siandn upon u Desevnt. 1887 Howi-n 
Virg. cEneidw. i8a Massive ash- trees roll from tlie moun- 
tains down the descent. 

b. A means of descending ; a way, passu ge, or 
flight of steps leading downwards. 

Descent into tlu; Pitch C 1 //V.); sec (juot. i8oj. 

*^34 Mas.singkr Pery Womoft iv. ii. Fitting his chamber 
With trapdmirs and ae.sccnts. Z706 Phii.i ii's (ed. Kersey, 
Descent into the Moat or Ditch, 1734 tr. Eoltin's Anc. Hist. 
(1827)11. HI. 144 Descents by steps lo the river. 1745 Pococ ki-; 
Pescr, East II. it. 73 There were .Tbniit fourty three degrees 
of seats, and eleven descents down from Inc top , . tho.s« 
descent. s arc made by dividing each .scat in t o t wo stops. 1803 
Jamk-s Mint. .D/V 7 . (1810) S.V., Descents Into the Ditch {des- 
centes dans Ic fos!u% t:uls and excavations made by means of 
.s'lps in the eounterscarfi bene.Tth the coveit way (i. e, to 
enable the ljc.sicgcrs to cro.ss the ditch]. 1887 Rusrin 
Prietcrita II. 199 The ramp.irt walk, unbroken except by 
descents and asciiits .Tt ibe gales. 

tc. 'I'hal to which one descend.^; the lowest 
]iait. Obs. {nonee-use.) 

1605 SiiAKS. Learw iii. 137 From lb’ cxlreinest vyward t>f 
thy hc.Td, 'I'o the discent and dust liclow thy foole. 

8. A sudden hostile invasion or .attack, esf. from 
the .sea, or from high ground: cf. Descend v. 3. 

1600 K. Blount tr. Concstaggio 194 Some small pecces of 
artill' -y, to hinder their descent, 1697 Disvni-.N Firg. 
Georg. II. 7ro He hc.irs, but hears from far, Of Tumults, 
and Descents, and distant War. 1698'!'. Fiiof;KR I 'oy. 26 It 
was determin'd lo inuke a Dc.sceiil upon the Country, to 
t.ike the King prisoner. z8i6 .Scott Did Mort. Inlrod., 
Argyle w.t.s tlireati.-ning a descent upon .Scotland, 1874 
Gui-kn .Short Hid. vii. § 8. 450 A daring «lc.sLcnt of ifn*. 
Knglish forces upon (.'adi/. 

4 . Jig'. A Coming down to a lower stale or con- 
dition ; fall, decline, sinking ; progress downwards 
to that which is lower or suliordiimte. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 163 Oh, foul di'M.ful ! that I, who 
erst contended With goils t»> .sit the highest, .'im now con- 
.stMuid Into a Bc.ast, and inixt with 1 )csti.Tl slime. H1704 
Lockk (J.', 01 »ser\'ing such gr.idual .^nd gentle descents 
downwards, in those parts of the creation th.Tt .arc Ixrnenlh 
men. 1889 Spectator 26 Oct. 540 Since the descent lo house- 
hold suffrage. 

b. A stage or .step downw.'ird in any scale; a 
degree below. ? Obs. 

1589 Grkk.sl Mruaphou (Arb.) 42 Tier biilh \va> by iiianie 
dc‘gree.s greater llian mine, and my woortli by manic discents 
lcs.su than hers. 1667 Milton /*. L. vni. 410 Infinite de- 
scents Bcneaili what other Crt.’alurcs are to thee. ^ 1728 
Yt»i;so Ltn'e Fame 1. (1757) 84 With wluil a decent pride ho 
throws his cye.s Above the man by three dc.sccnts kws wise? 
6. With reference to physical (jualitio.s; A fall, 
lowering (of the pitch of soiintl, tempemture, etc.). 

i(8i Mulcasttr /Positions x. (1887) sH 1 heir perorations, 
and chwinges, with a disceiit, and fall of the voice. 1836 
Macgillivkav ir. Humlufldt's T^ea*. i. 24 'J'lic proximity of 
a .s,an(i-bank w indicated by a rapid descent tif the icmpct a- 
tiirc of the sea at its .surface. Mod. A sudden descent of an 
octave in the melody. 

0. -j-a. The action of proceeding in sequence, 
discourse, or argument, to what is subsequent; 
subsequent part or course ; succcs.sioii. Obs. b. The 
action of descending from generals to [larticulars. 


0. Logic. An inference from a proposition contain 
ing a higher to one containing a lower terra. 

1644 Jer. Tavlor Episc. (1647) 33 What also the faith of 
Christendonie wa.s concerning the Alinixter of confimmiion 
. . 1 shall make evident in the descent of this discourse. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)73/2 These fiv^j.'l'hales, 
Anaximander, .Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archclaus, by con- 
tinul Descent succeeding one another, compicat the Jonick 
Sect. 

7 . 'I'he fact of * descending * or lieiiig descended 
from an ance-stor or ancestral slock ; lineage. 

riuo R. Bkunni-: Chron, (t8io) 249 pis ilk hre baron-s, 
Forgh descent of bUxIe, Haf right /fe resons to corounc. 
*393 Gower Conf. III. 230 Which right full heirc wvis liy 
(Ic.sccnt. c 1430 I.vnc:. Hors, .^hefe, 4 G. 9 in Pol. Eel. 4 A. 
Ptvtms 1 1866» 1.5 Oyste whiche lymally doniie came lie dissent 
ciinvcycd the pedegrewe Froinc the patryarke Ahrahaine. 
*530 iVt-siitt. 21 3/1* Descent oflym^v.frtcseente. I559i?//;rr. 
^/ag., ball E. Trc.dlian v, By dis‘^A;nt a ccntleiiiiin. 1634 
W. I'lKWHYT ti. luilun 's Lett. 123 , 1 woiilu dr.iw his descent 
from Hci t ur, or Achille';. 1728 Yot Nt; Ltn>e Fame iit. ( 1757 * 
104 A Welch descent, which well-paid heralds d.Tinn ; Or, 
longer still, a Diitchm.Tn's c])igraiii. 18319 - 

Frlf.Ch. xiii. (1847) M* A chieftain of imrx'ri.Tl descent. 
x8|^ Fkoiuik Hist, /i'wc’- GfijS) I. ii. 107 The descent in the 
female line was not formally denied. 

b. Iransf. of animals and plants ; in Riol. cx 
tended to origin-alion of .species ( * Evolution 6 c). 

1638 .Sir T. Hkrubkt Trav. (eil. ») 192 Many Cuniells 
.ibound here .. 'I'he DromiRlaric and it are of one descent, 
hut varie according to the Counirie. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Epee. ( 1871) jr7 On the theoiy of descent with inodifical ion. 
1871 —•(/’//A*), The Iicscent of Man and SeUxtum in relation 
to Sex. mBBm Vine.s .Sachs* Pot. 776 Descent rletcrmincs tlie 
sjjTecific character of the growth. 1884 J. Fiskf. Fx'otutionht 
XIV. 366 The researches . . into the pal.uonlology of the horse 
have established beyond qucslion the descent of the genus 
equus from a five-locd matitmni not larger than a pig, .and 
somewhat re.scmbliiig a tapir. 

ntirih. 187Z Darwin Desc. Man xi. 388 In accordance 
with (he descent-theory, wc may infer that [etc.]. 

Derivation or origination from a parti- 
cular source. 

f 1530 Eemedic of Loue (R.). Ransake yet wc would. .( |f 
this wortUt the tiuc orlhogr.Tphie, The veric di.sccni of etbi- 
mologie. 1707 Curios, in Hush, tjr Card. Vref. 4 Whenever 
I cannot fully di.scovcr the kise and Descent of.nnj' ICflTei i. 
1803.1/^7/. Jrnl. IX. 108 Its \i.siiatioii .. in the ))rcsent year, 
is dcdiicible from a similar descent. 

f 8. a. A lino of descent, linea^jje, race, slock. 
rx33p K. Brcnnk Chnm. (iRn*) 2o() Kli/abeth he gent, fail 
lady was sclie, 'I'no soils of per descent, tuo donlUcr.s hulies 
fro. 1605 Vi.KKTkGAN Pcc. lutcU. iii. 0628) 63 l if whose de- 
scents are since issued the greaie.st Princes at this pre.sent 
in (ierni:>nie. 1618 I’HAi'MANy/fr.-f/W I, 228 Then form’d our 
F.'Uher J'.ve a 'I hird Descent, Whose Age was Brazen, 

fb. A descendant (///. amirs' 5 descen- 
dants collectively, offspring, issue. ()bs. 

AV)/>//x\v 23 'i be noble acTys <jf tlic scyd 

ri les of Angew wyih her lyiicalle dessenlys. x6oi Hiu.i ami 
/V/;/ y 1 . 67 .Aii^gusia of the Taniines, an niu.-irnl dchcent 
from the Ligniiaiis. 16x5 L'iiai-man (h/y.^s, vi. 22 .She went 
Up to the c))ainlM:r, wliere the fair clescenl Df great Alcinoiis 
.slept. 1667 Milton i\ x. 970 Our de.-ictml . .Which must 
be. born to certain woe, devoiiru By l ieaih at last. 

0 . A stage ill the line of descent ; .1 generation. 

15x3 .Mori-; in Grafton Chrou. 11568* II. 8119 Which hoiLsc 
..enjoycil the same Icrownl three iliscenles. 1593 Bit . son 
l.'Arist’s Clt. 7 Kuen twelue di\S('eiiis uflrr tlic niM)d. 
1673 Ray Jottru. Loio C, 308 Such as ran prove, tlu'ii 
Gcnlilily for three or four Destents. 1765 9 Blai.k.hto.m': 
Comm. (1793) 253 .After a breach of the MHicessioii that coii- 
timicd for three descents. 1818 Hai,la.m . 1 /id. Ages (tSy:-) 
II. 67 A lineal succession of four descents wilhoiil the least 
opposition. 

lo. The passing of property (in Kiqd.'iinl 
only of real jiroperty) to the lieir or hi irs without 
disposition 1)> will ; Irnnsmis.sion liy iiilieritance. 

. ‘ * 33 oR. Brunnk Chrou. (1810) 243 To liaf ]»•. .M.lield piii^h 
lieiituge descent, c 1460 Fort lsci'i-; Ahs. >Y l.im. Mon. ix. 
The grcln lordis of pe loinlc, liy reason off nev Dissjnites 
ffallyiig viilo liniii, ]>y iT.'a.sun al.so offmariage-., Pnrdiassc^, 
and ober titles, sclial often tyiiies giuwc to be ^rcl ter than 
lhay be now. 15*3 Fn /iii kii. Eutv. I’rol,, 'j Imn if the 
owner make .a true. i>ce degre or Coinicyaiiiice by discenle 
or by purcli.-ice vnlu tlic i-aid biiidi s. x6aB Cork On F.itt. 

I j 1 ), Discent signilietb w 1 ie.n land.s do by right of blood fall 
unto any after tin: death of liisaiu esior-i. t8i8 Ctoiisi;; Digest 
(ed. 2) J. 303 'J'h.Tt lines sJionhl Im jxiitl npim admittance, as 
well upon nlieiialion n.s descenl. 1858 i.n. Si. Lkonakhs 
Handy-hk. Prop. Law xx’iii. No real property . . 4 an 
pass otherwise ih.an by grant by deed . . or by descent or 
(levisc, where.Ts mere personal properly will pass by delivery 
from hand lo hand. 

fb. Descent cast’, transmission by inheritance 
acln.illy effected (witli s]»ecial reference to Us Ixar- 
ing on an oulstandiiig adverse claim) ; cf. Caht f. 
36. Obs. 

x6r6 Bacon Max. 4 f/ses Com. Law i. (16361 3 If I make 
a feoffment in fee, upon condition (hat (he feoftec shall in- 
fcoffc over, and the feoffee be d^seiscii, and a discent IWI 
c.isi.1 a 1845 Sriii-HENS Comment, Laws Engl. (1868) 111 . 
518 All Act was pa.s.sed in the yoar 1833 (3 h 4 VVill. IV. c. 27) 
containing, .the [irovisioiis. .that no riesix-nt ca.st or difroii- 
timiaiice h.Tjjpcning after 31st Dec. .should lijll or 
defeat any right of entry or action for the recovery of land. 

0. iransf. and fi^. I'ransmission of a title, dig- 
nity, personal quality, etc. to heirs or to offspring. 

> 4*3 Pil.gr. SenoU iv. vii. (Caxton 1483) 61 'The synne of 
Adam hath atteyned to men l)y . , descent of kyndefy hciy- 
tace. i x6iz Chapman Iliad 11. 156 His incorriqitcd sceptre 
. . hw sceptre of descent, a Z704 Lockk (J.\ If the agree- 
ment ami consent of men first gave a sceptre into any one's 
hand, that also must direct it.s descent ami conveyance. 
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DESOBNTIVE. 


DESOBlFTIOjr. 


t Il68e0*iitiy6i ^ diao-. [i. 

prcc, + -ivK.J J)csct?ndin^ j ii-DESCKNSiVK. 

* 1590 Nashe lothu Stuffe 7 Ulic Holable immunilies, fraiv 
rhi^. priiiileces .she is endowed with . . by the dUceiitiuc 
line of Kings Trom the Conquest. 

Desceptation, ol^s. van of Djsckftation. 
tD 6806 *rclef t'- Obs.rare, [a.OK.r/cj-, /tor- 
rier, f. ^ circle, ho^. 

'I'he mwl. repr. would be dedrde.'] trans. To 
deprive of its circle or circles. 

To tfesi;trcle n helm : cf. Cikcle sb. 10 b. 

>495 . Caxton Chat. Gt, 102 Kollnnd . . araughl luaradas 
vnon his helme. that he dcsccrklcd and departed it. 

Descern, Desces, -ceise, Desoharge, Do- 
soide, Descipher, Desoition, obs. ff. Duscekn 
(Decern), Decease, Discharge, Decide, De- 
cipher, Decision. 

xd44 PKVNNii Walklk Fiennes* Trial i j 8 I'he supretninc 
Counccll of the Kealmc to whose dcscition it bcloui'etli. 

+ Dasci'dei Obs, rare. [f. L. ilr-srimh^tv or 
dt-scindi're lo divide, or Ms dd^re to cut in pieces.] 
To cut, indent. 

x6^7 Tomlinson* Fenon's Disp. 32.^ Its leafs arc variously 
descided .and serrated in their circuit. 

Descl- : see Disci.-. 

DeSOloilite (d^l^loi'zdit). Min. [named from 
Descloiiteaux, a French mineralo^st.] A vanadate 
of lead and zinc, an orthorhombic mineral, of olive- 
green colour, occurring in small crystals on a sili- 
cioiis and ferntginous gangue from South America 
^Dana). 

IDesconflte, -ure, ohs. ff. Dt.scomfit, -ure. 
Besorial (d/'skoi-al . [f. Descry vA f -al 
II. 5.] Discovery of something obscure or distant. 

i^^Answ. l}isco 7 K Rent. Doctr. 1 The sir.ingc DUcriall of 
this great Discouerer. 

Describabi'lity. [f. next : see -ity.] Cafia- 
bility of being described. 

a 1866 J. C KOTK A’.iviw. Vtilit. Rhilos. ii. (1870) 38 Adcli- 
iiiteness or describ.'tbility as to h.-ippiness. 

Besoribable (d/skroi‘l).ab'l), a. [f. Drscrire 
V. I- -.\nbK.] Capable of or admitling descriplion. 

180a Pai.cv Nat. Thcal. i.v. (R.>, Kcill has reckoned up. in 
the human b«idy, four hundred and fourty-si.\' muscles, dis- 
“••xlible .and describahlc. 1877 Lady Drassky Vov. Sunbeam 
.vv, 1x878) :;69 .Another .shade, only describuble by the term 
iiiollen lava colour. 

Descri bblo, v. nonce-iiul. [f. srrtbble after <fe- 
.u ride.'] trans. To scribble an account of. 

Gunning IWket IV. 275, 1 cun, .ns you find, 
describble Kicliuid and .Sar.ah Ad.aiiis; but., to describe 
M'uuld be absolute preMiniption. 

Bescribe (d/skroi*!)), v. Also 6 -7 dosorybe, 
dlsorybe, 8 dittoribe. [jul. 1.. liiscnlt-ere to copy 
off, transcribe, write down, write off, sketch off in 
writing or p.iinting. mark off’, etc., f. De- I. 2 + 
.vrihere to write, ('receded in MK. use by deserwe 
(through OF. , of which Jeserihe may be considered 
as .'ll! assimilation to the orig. L. form. The s^xjU- 
ing dis- arose from confusion with words having the 
prcfi.\ dis - : see Dfis-.] 

1 1 . To write down, set forth in writing or in 
written words ; to traii.scribe, copy out. Obs. 

_ 15^ Rii^r. Per/. (W.dft ^y. 153^ So Peler Bcrchariii.'. 
in his dictionary dcscribcth it. orsr.LL Serpents 

635 Whose verses I will here describe \;iu'rs€sftHl(nv\. 

Jkr. I'ayi.or Gt. Ejccm/ Exhort. §12 Christ our I.awj{ivt.T 
hath described all his Father's will in .Sanctions and Signa- 
tures of laws. 

t b. To write down in a register; lo enrol. Obs. 

15M CovERDALR z ChroH. iv. 41 '/'hesc (hat are now dc- 
scrybed by name. 1614 Kalkich lihi. World 1 1, iv. v. § d. 
.18 He was indeed gone into vl’gypt . . describing .i royall 
.Army. <11667 Jkk. Taylok Wks. (iS.is) I. 262 (Cent. Dici.) 
His name w,is dcscrilicd in the liook of life. 

t o. To write down ns one’s opinion ; to declare, 
slate. Obs. rare. 

tjjM t'LEiciffcK C7/C(/*jr Wks. 179s n. 300 1.N it modest to 
lic'icrilie ecaihedra, lliul the de.ad KjihesiuMS ..could not 
work for life? 

2 . To set forth in words, written or spoken, by 
reference to (pialities, recognizable features, or cha- 
i.'ictcri.stic m.irks; lo give a detailed or graphic 
account of. (The ordinary currciil sense.) 

1513 i•RAllsllAW .SV. irerbur^ei. 203 As auncyciit CronytIc.s 
dcscrybcn it full playne. x^ Siarkky England n. i. 144 
H yii perfayt state . . of vs belore de.scrybyd. 1697 DaVDiiM 
/ Georg, iv. 220 Dese ribe we nc.vt the Nature of the 
bees. 17*7 Swii-T Gulliver ii. viii, 173 Discribing the re.st 
rif his hoiihehokl-stufT. xBm Lamb Elia .Scr. 11. U'eddiug, 

1 .'till ill ut d(:.scribiiig feiiuilc .'ippmcl. 1874 Morlky Com- 
^romise (1886; 38 He was described for us .. by a master 
hand. 

b. with fotnf>hmeut. 

*594 H'Jolvr AVf/. /W. i. iii. nijm 7 The institution 
thereof m\ descrilird ns being established. x6oo K. Hioi nt 
*[• Gones/tigi;/o 3x4 'I hut the Hand was no lesse fortified 
then had Iwtiic desciilatd unto them. t8i8 Chi isk Digest 
(tMl. 2) V. 71 (ilanville desciibes a line to be an accommoda* 
tion of a . . suit. 187s Jowr.ri P/ato (etL IV. a j Plc.'isures 
as_wcll as opnnons may be dcstirilivd as good or bad. 

o. To set forth in delineation or pictorial repre- 
sent.ation ; to represent, picture, ixirtray ; in ouol. 

’ 5 2^ or are/i , * 

‘‘‘* * ^ whom Jesus Christ was de- 
scribed before the eyes. isasCovi KDALE Ezek. iv. x Take 


a tylc . . and descrylie vpon the cite oflf lerusalem. 1600 
J, roRY tr. Eeo’s /(/rica 11. 140 Then de.scribe they cerloiiie 
signes upon tiie hands and forehead. x6m R. Blount kloraf 
Smsee. 332 A Gladiatore . . .admirably described in Marble. 
1666 Sill T. Herbert Tntv. {i 6 jj) 369 Accept the preceed- 
ing Map . . l*his describing India on the other side Gaiige.4. 
X7M J. Bkyant Mythol. 11 . 123 We find the Sun to be de- 
scril bed under the appeamuce of a bright star. 

t b. Of things : To represent or stand for pic- 
lurially. Obs. 

z643[YieAR.s Looking-glass Malign. 13 The picture of a 
man in a tub . . to descrilic a Roundhead. X703 Mo.xon 
Mech. Exerc. 3x7 1 ‘hese twelve Divi-sions arc to de,scribc 
the twelve Hours of the Day. 1^93 Smeatom Edystone L. 

§ t2T A .second model . . to describe the external form. 

4 . To delineate, mark out the form or shape of, 
trace the outline of (a geometrical figure, etc.) : a. 
said of personal agents. 

1551 Hulort, Descrilie, circumsertbo. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosniogr, Glassc 122 Dcscrilie the like arck from B to A. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 8 A triangle . . .set or described 
v^Mn a line. i66p Dkvdrn Tyrannic Lotfe iv, i, With chalk 
1 first describe a circle here. *1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 126 
To measure and de.^ribe the Ground-plot. 1831 Brkwstek 
Optics i. {I 15 Dcscrilio arches of circles, 
b. said of things. 

*559 W. CrKNiNGiiAM Cosmogr. Gtasse 53 A lyne, moved 
. . can but de.scribe a plat forme . . And u plat forme moved 
. . dcscribcth a Body. I^ambarde Peramb. Kent 

(18261 239 It Itcgiimelb to divide it selfe two w’aies, and to 
dcscriljc the He of Thanet. x8ax Craig Lett. Dra^ving i. 7 
Representing objects by lines which describe their contours 
or dimensions. 

6. To form or trace by motion ; lo pass or travel 
over (a certain course or distance;. 

*559 Cunningham Cosntogr.Glasse 34 The most northcly 
circle which the .Sonne describeth. x66a HoRHFH.y<TV« Probl. 
Wks. 1845 ^’II- *0 The arches are the sp.'ice.s which these 
two motions describe. 1713 Hkkkklry Hylns/^ Phil. i. 
Wks. 1871 1.381 A liody (hat descrii>rs a mile in an hour. 
1869 PiiiLLii'S / 'exmf. ix. 252 They describe parabolic curves. 
1869 T VNiJALL A'otes Lett. Light 29 'llie white-hot particles 
of carbon in a flame describe lines of light. 

6. 'lb mark off or distribute into pqfts; to map 
or parcel out. rare. 

*535 (-OVKKIJALK yosh. xviix. 6 Descrybe ye the londe in 
seticn |iartcs [so x 6 ix and R.V. ; Wycmf, discryuej. 

1 * b. To apportion, .nssign under limits. [So in 
Obs. rare. 

X53X Ki.yot Go 7 >. I. ii, I wyll therforc kepe my penrie 
within the space that is discri^d lo me. 

^ 7 . -Descry Cf. DmitiVK zt .4 and the 
converse confusion in Dfesciiv 
1574 Rich Alc/r. 4 Soldier H viij, Venus w'rs fir.sl de- 
scribed, sittyngc in her W.aggon. ugga Grkknk Tullies I. ove 
0609) G, As so«:>nc ns she had discribed him, and for ccr- 
Uinty knew th.nt it w,*is he, yonder ipioth she rnmes that 
odde m.'Hi of Rome. x6ao Siielion Quix, IV, .sxii. 185 Ovnr- 
niglit we devjdlK-d this Wharf. X667 Milton P. A. iv. 567, 

1 Jesciib’d his way Hent all on speed, and markt his Aenc 
Gate. 1781 Gibbon Dtcl, E. xlvii. (1792) VIII. 312 The 
smallest tilcinish has not been descrilmd oy . .jealous, .eyes. 

1 1 ence Descri'bed ppl. a. 

*55* H ULOET, Described, cin umstripius. 1703 Moxon 
Aleck, Exere, 196 Their describecl width. 1865 1 vlob Early 
Hist, .Mttu. iv. 64 In the de.scribed position of tlie three 
relations of speech. 

Beioribee (d/skraiibr). [f. Dehcribe V. I 
-EE.] One lo whom a thing is described. 

X830 Diskakli in Home Letters (18651 5^ Description is 
always a bore, both to the dcscribcr and to the describee. 
1885 Punch 2^ May 243/2 Dcscrilicc is a. h.'ippy .spciiiiieu 
of a whole senes of w'ords much required in our language. 

Descrrbeless, a. noncc<vd. [f. Dkhcrtiik v. 

+ -T.K8H.] Incapable of description, indescribable. 
a x8» W. Thom in 1 ). yerroUCs Shilling Alag.^ Come, 
tlioiigli no verdure on your descrilieless and ruined limbs. 

Bescribent (d/skr9i*bciil\ a. and sh. [ad. L. 
deseribenlenty pr. pplc. of describhe to DE.stKiHK.] 
A, adj. * l)escribing, marking out by its motion ' 
i^Ash 1775), B. sb. Geom. A jioint, line, or sur- 
face, producing by its motion a line, surface, or 
solid ; .T generatrix. 

1704 ill J. Hakius Tethu. 

Bescriber d/ski^i iioj;. [f. Descrire v. f 
-E l; *.] One who describes, or gives a description. 

1530 Bale Apol. x8tR.) The dcs»crybers of yt primatiuc 
church, I'wgcsippus .nnd ICuscbius. 1603 Knolles Hist, 
Turks (1638) 2 PompoiiiuH Mela the dcscribcr of the world. 
17x7 De Foe .Syst. Alagie 1. 11.11840.1 4/ Our wise dcscrilicis 
of the nia^ic of ihe ancients. il^8 B^YNE Purit. Ra*. v. 
lOo 'I'he historical describer has always to re.gret that he 
must show events not. .siiiiultaiieously. .but in succession. 

Bescribing (dfskr9i*big), vhl. sh. [f. Dk- 
HCRiBE z/.-h-iNo b] The action of the vb. Describe ; 
description. 

1^ W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 120 By the niakinge 
and dcscribyng of this oncly Mappe, 1581 Sidney Apid. 
Poctrie lArl).) 22 Their passionate describing of pitssions. 
1817 CouMi’.'i I Taking Leaz’c 9 Greater powers of (lc.scribing. 

Besori'bing, ///- a. [f. as prcc. + -ing a,] 
Th.at describes ; descriptive. 

x58x Sidney AApI, Poetrie • Arb.) 29 I'he right describing 
note to know a l‘oct by. 2399 Thvnnk Animadv, (18651 66 
This dchcribinge definitione. 

Bescrier (dfskrai*aj;. Also 7 descryer. [f. 
Descry v.^ i -er.?] One who descries, or dis- 
covers. 

*599**5*3 MiNsHK.IT S/an. Diet. A Dc.scricr, Desenhridor. } 
* 5*4 T. Adams Devit t Hanquet 58 Foxes . . if they bee ' 


scene stealing the Grajies, fall a biting their dcscryers by 
the sbiniics. 1647 Crash aw Poe$ns i2o The glad de-scryer 
shall not miss 'l o taste the nectar of a kiss From Veuu.s' 
lijM. 

Baiori*yt, ppl- a. [ad. L. diseript~us^ pa. 
pple. of ebscrib^re to Dkhckibk.] Desciibed. 
Also fa. Properly arranged (^^L. adcriptus) (but 
perh., in quol. 1665, for L. discHpius divided, 
apportioned), b. Inscribed, engraved, chased (not 
a i. sense). B. as sb. (see quot. i 730 * 

.,*“ 5 J. Webb Stone-Jieng Xs'ja^ 219 They coinmixt set 
Forms, and dcscript Orders in one and the .same 'i'emple. 
xni Bailkv vol. II, l>€seripis{mtX\ Bot.anic Writers^ such 
plants as are dcscrllxed. 177s Asm, Dcscriptt described. x8ao 
Southey ITesley II. 360 Sectarians of every kind, descript 
and non •de.script. 1863 P. S. Wouslky Poems tfr Transl, 8 
'J'wo huge valves, embossed with graven gold, .and descript 
with all Which earth and heaven. .Foster in wave or field. 

Besoription (dfskri pjon). Also 4 6 de- 
disoryp-, disorip-, -olon, •oionn, -cyon, 
-oyouxt, -tyou, -tyowne, -eion, etc. fa. F. de~ 
scriptioiG in OK. also -cripcioHy ’CritioHy -crisiorr^ 
ad. L. dPsenp/ion-^cm, n. of action from deseribPre 
(pjd. stem deseript-) to Dehcihbe. (.Sec there .as 
to the six'lling ais-.S] The action of dtscribing ; 
the icsull or [Toduct of this action, 
tl. The action of writing down; iusciiplion. 
Obs. litre. 

X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 Viidcr the dcsciip- 
cioii .'ind writing of the n.'iine of F.nglond niul of Fraunce. 
tb. Writing down in a register, (:iirt>lin(nt. 

/• I3|Bo Wvclif Scl. Wks. I. 3x6 Syryne. .bigaii to make jiis 
disenpeton. 1609 Hihi.k iDoiiayl 2 .Sam. xxiv. a Joab gave 
the numlier of the description of the people to the king. 

2 . The action of setting forth in words by men- 
tioning rccogui/able features or clinrncteristic 
marks ; verbal representation or portraiture. 

c x^ Wvui.iK Last Age of Chirche 26 pis also [he] schewip 
openly hi discripcioun of tyme. 1387 Tkicmsa Higdtu 

I . 29 (Miilz.) With dcscripcioun of pc I.tssc world. 1447 
Hokenuam Seyntys (Roxb. 1 1 3 If the ernfth of descryncyoun 

1 cowde ns weel forge . . As cowde Boyce. i5<p w. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. G/asse 6 tivographie is the. .discriptionn 
of the face, and picture of th* earth. 1606 .Shaks. .-////. 4- Cl. 

II. ii. 303 For her owne person. It beggerd all di'i;riplu)!i. 
1806 WoLcon i,lM*iiidar» '/ fistia\\\is. j8iv V. 3 is ik'si rip- 
tion on your pencil waits. tB4[^ M. J*a i tison ASs. (1889) 1 . 

2 Writers . . gifted with strong imaginations, arc masters (»f 
de.scriplion. 

b. (with pA) A statement which dc.scribes, sets 
forth, or portrays ; a graphic or detailed account 
of a person, thing, scene, etc. 

X340 Hampoi.k Pr. Const. 8875 Yhil wille 1 iiimgyn . . !• for 
to gyf it a dcscripcion. C1470 Henkv Walla*i' ix. loii 
Thai send . . The (liscriptiounc 0 (T him taiic thar. x$i;3 T. 
W11..SON Rhet. 95 A description or an evident declaration of 
SI thyng .ns though we sawc it even now doen.^ 1676 Ray 
Corr, 0848) 122 ClnsiuK . . had . . better dcsniptioTiK of them 
[s))€uncs of birds], 1794 Suli.ivan /'Aw A%if. II. i8f» Poly, 
bins .. takes notice of Vesuvius, in his dc.si:riulion of Italy. 
X834 Mrdwin . /// ll'nlts II. 108 An old man answer- 

ing the description of Humphrey. 1878 Morley C‘irr/i'/<* 
Cnt. Misc. .Scr. 1. 198 'I'he more correct description of what 
has h.'ippened. 

C. Lo^’e. (Sec quots.'l 

x6a8 T. Si'ENCKK Ltgft k 193 A deseriptioii is a sentence 
wljich scttvlh out a tiling, even by other argument.>i. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 1^3 F 3 Descriptions, .are definitions 
of a more lax and faiiciud kind. 2843 Mill Logit i. viii. 
§ 5 'i'he second kind of imperfect dcfiiiition, in w'hich the 
name of a class Is defined by . . attributes which are not 
included in its connotation . . ha.s been termed Description. 

3 . The combination of qualities or features tliat 
marks out or serves to describe a particular class. 
Hence, b. A sort, species, kind, or variety, capable 
of being so described. 

[c X391 Chaucer Astral. {. ^ 21 Sbapen in nianer . .of a lop 
webbe aftur the olde descripcioun. 1535 Covekdalk 
xliii. IX The r.ommynge in, tnc goingc out, all the mancr and 
dcscripcion ihcrof.J 1396 .Shails. Alert h. /'. iii. ii. Pay 
him sixe thou.sand. .Before a friend of this description .Shall 
lose .*1 huire. 1864 D. (i. Mitciiki.l^ .YtT/. Star. 306 The 
mun must be a roiid of the worst description. 

b. X781 'r. Gh.mekt Relief Poor 6 That nil Descrip- 
tions of poor Persor.s should be sent tliithcr. 1785 Pali v 
' Pol, Philos, fed. 8.) I. 303 The invitation, or voluntary 
admission, of impure thouj^ts . . falls within the same dc- 
sciiplion. Ims. Houston y<u'ht I'oy, Texas II. 278 

The Volaute. .is a description of vehicle, peculiar, .to Cuba. 
t 4 . Pictorial representation ; a picture, painting. 
Obs. rare. 

x6so E. Bloi/nt lloroe Subset. 366 I'he high Altar is .set 
out by Michael Angeloe.s curious description of the day of 
Judgement.^ a i6m J. Gregory Posthuma 257 (T.) The 
description is. .of the earth and water both together, and it 
is done by circles. 

6. Geom. a. The 'describing’ of a geomeiiical 
figure : see Dkncride v. 4 ? Otfs. 

xfiss-fio .Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 0/1 Whence niay l>c 
deduced the description of a Rectangle IViangle in a Circle. 
1751 C.'hambkr.s CycA, Descriptiotty in geometry. 

b. 'Fracing out or passing over a certain course 
or distance. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheuos 294 The I'itncs.. 
of Description shsul be as the Square Roots of the Altitudes 
. .of the Cones. X7S8 Pemberton Newtods Philos. 91 TIte 
time taken up in the description of the arch EK. 1838 
Hkrhchel Astron. 8490 Equable description of areas is 
ii.scif the essential criterion of a continual direction of the 
acting force towards the centre. 
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Hence Besofi'ptloiifi.tt a,, charactemed by dc- 
scriplioUf deftcriptivc. Daaoxi*ptloiiiat, one who 
protesses to give a description. BMOvi*ptloalaM 

a., without or beyond description, 

Nashb Christ's T. (1613) i6a Sutnble description.*Ue 
poittures. iaa7 Kxttminer A mere connoisseur and 
descriptionist. iS|B Frasn^s Rfag. XVII. 31 These loco- 
motive dcscriptioiiMte. .and thirty mile an hour travelling 
penmen. 1^ Ibid. XL VI. 4^4 That broiling and dusty, 
but beautiful and quite descriptionless road. 

DeiOriptiTa (dMii-ptiv), a, [ad. ilate) L. 
dC'Scripiiv-m containing a description, f. descript-^ 
ppl. stem of descrlhUrt : see -IVE, Cf. F. ihscriptif!\ 
1 laving the quality tjr function of descrit)ing; 
serving to describe; characterized by description. 

1751 JoHM.soN RambUr No. 94 ft 'I'he .sound of some 
emphatical and descriptive words. i8ao Hazmtt l.e(t. 
Dram. l/tU 141 They are lyrical and descriptive poets of 
the first order. 188a A. W. Ward Dickens i. 18 A de- 
scriptive power that setjnied to lose sight of nothing. Mod. 
A handbook of Descriptive Anatomy, 

b. const, of. 

1794 Si.'u.iVAM rieiu Nat. II, 176 Circumstances desertp* 
live of similar connections. ilM Huxley Physiogi\ 71 
name sufficiently descriptive or its construction. 

Hence HeBcrl'ptiTely adv.^ Deaori'ptlyeneM. 
1796 Morsr Amer. Gcog. 1 . 183 'J'he Allegany, .has been 
descriptively called the back Ixme of the United States. 
*834^^- L. vqA Represented with, .lively and attractive 
de.si^riptiveness. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. pa 7 >, \'s. i. t The 
term ' stood * descriptively represents their obstinacy. 

t Descri'ptory, a. Obs. [f. descript^, ppl. 
stem of L. deserMe : see -ohy.] =--j)rcc. 

1586 A. Day Rh]^. .Sccrctafy i. (1685) Kpistles meerely 
Desenptorie. ibid. a4 A letter Desertpturie, wherein is 
particularly described an ancient Citie. 

tD68Cri*Te« V. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 3-9 
desorive, 3-5 discreve, 4-5 dysoreve, 4 de- 
scryfe, 5-6 dyacryve, disoryve, -ive, deaoryve. 
[a. OK. descrishre (13th c.'i, Liter descrirct full 
stem descriv- fmod.F. d^i-rirCy dt'criv-) « Pr. des- 
aiurOy Cal. dt\tcntfcry It. d^scrivero :^L. dPsmbi^re. 
In the course of the i6th c. gradually superseded 
>xc in .Sc.) by the latinized form r)E.scRinK. 

Desi rhe was in ME. reduced to dcscrie (Descry •/'.*•>, and 
thus I'unrused in funii, and sometimes in sense with Descry 
:*.• Hence dcsi iw' also occurs as a form of llie latter.] 

1. 'fo write down, inscribe ; to write out, tran- 
scribe. 

* 3 «» Wyclik ha. xlix. i6 Lo ! in iiiyn hondis 1 haue dis- 
criued thee. 14. . Chntmckion in Tuudale's Vis. 90 Thys 
name which may not be dy.scrcvcd. c 1450 Lvix;. Compl. 
Lo 7 >ercs I.ife .vxviii. To discryve and write at the fnlle The 
wofiil coiiipleynt. 1483 Caxton Gold. !. eg. 984/1 Mathewc 
mul Luke descryuc not the generacion of Marye but of 
Joseph. 

b. To write down in a register, enrol ; cf. Vttl^. 
Luke ii. i ut describeretur univenus orbis. 

*■97 Dec DKSf^RiviNG vlf j/i.]. 138a WvcLiK Num. xi. afi 
There dwelten fuiNOthe in the tentis two men. .for and thei 
weren discryued iViilg. dcseripti fncrant\ \^x\ and they 
were of them that were written]. Lvke ii. 1 That al the 
world sduilde be cliscryncd. c«48o Fohtescuk Ahs. .V 
I.im. Mon. xvi. (1714) »2o Theyr sccund I'miperor, coin- 
aundydalthe World to be discrivyd frer. (1885) i.|g dis- 
cribed.l 

2 . •^DKKcrtrnR V. 2. 

/Ti**5 Amr. R. 10 piis seinl lame dcscriueS religiun 
ordie. <-1380 Wyciik .SViv;/. Scl. Wks. II. 318 pci ben )ies 
hat Ysay uiscryvch )int )>ei .seiem good is yvel. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 865, I wot not wliat of hir nose 1 shal descryve ; So 
fiiirc hath no womman alyve. 1353 Aur. Hamilton Catcih. 
(1B84I 45 It is expedient to descrive quha is uiie herctyk. 
1671 7 'rne Non-con/. 134 Which we finde descrived in tlie 
Scriptures of the New Testament. 1785 Ritkns 7 b IV. 
.Sim/soH xvi, Let me fair Nature's face descrive. 1858 M. 
PoRTEous 'Router Johnny' 15 Hamcly chiels..Wha 
Tummy’s haunts can weel descrive. 
absol. 1393 (iowKK Con/, 111 . 120 So as these oldc wise 
men De.scnvc. 

3 . a. To represent pictorially or liy delineation ; 
also a(>sol. b. To draw geometrically (figures, 
etc.), c. 'Po trace out or pass over (a definite 
course). Cf. Dkschibr v. 3-6. 

Chaucer Ashol. i. 8 17 The plate vnder thi Rict is 
desenued with 3 [pniicip.il| ccidis. 1M3 L.\ngi.. P. PI. C. 
XXI, 214 Ho couhe kynddiche with colour discrine, Yf allc 
he worlde were whit. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. viii, 
xi. (1405) 3x7 Pqiiciclis i.s a lytyll ccrclc that a planvte dis- 
cry net h. 1585 -73 (k>0PK k Thesaumsy A bacus . . a^ cou iitiiig 
table such as. .Astronomers descrine their figures in. 

d. To map out, set forth the boundaries of. 

(But also oAen including the general sense 2.) 

1387 Trevi.sa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 pat in stories meteh and 
diseprueh ull .pe worlde wyde. X4M Caxton Descr. lirii. 
20 Kyng william conquerour made allc thc.se. .shires to be 
descreued and moteii. 1536 Bkllknuen Cron. Scot. (18211 
I. p. xivi, We will discrive the samin [the HU] in maner and 
forme as followis. 

IT 4 . « Descry v.^ [Cf. ctymol. note above,] 
<■1340 Cursor M. 6544 (Fairf.) For to discriue Iv. r. to sel 
haire cursed dede. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. xx. 03 penne 
mettc h^ man..ar lieraudes of armes hadden descreued 
lordes. c Z440 Gtsta Rom. xxiii. 84 (Harl. MS.) No man 
cowde discryve wheher of hem shuld be Emptrour. *mi 
R 0BIN.SON tr. More's Chop. (Arh.) 5o Also flyinge he shouTac 
be discriued by the roundyng of his heade. 

Hence Pesorl'ved ppL a. 
c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 11, xvil. 948 Bi the now discriued and 
tau^t maner. /Ha. 408 The. .Ufore descryued tymes. 


t D 6 t 0 ri*vi]Ig, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. •» -INO L] 
Describing; description. 

xa97 R. Gloi'c. (1724) 60 pis August . . let make a de.scriu- 
yng, pat y mad nas ncuer cr. 138a Wyclip Luke ii. a This 
firste discryuyng wa.s niaad of Cvrync. z^ Itk, St. A (bans 
E iva,*i'he discreuyng of a Bucke. 1330 Pai.sgr, 165 Blas^Uy 
a blasyng or discryvyng of ons armes. IMS Burns Anld 
Rob Morris v, How past dc.scriving had then been my 
bliss. 

Descry (d/skwi*), vy Forms : 4 disoryghe, 
4-6 disciyo, 5 dyflcry(e, 6 desorye, 6-7 descrie, 
diflorie, 4- descry, [app. a. OF. deserter to cry, 
publish, decry, f. des-y dc-y L. Djh- + crier to cry. 

The sense-development is not altogether clear ; it was per- 
haps in .some respect influenced by t he reduction of 1 )ksch 1 v r. 
to descry (see next), and consequent confusion of the two 
words : cf. Dksi:kivk t*. 4, .ilso Dkschire r*. 7. In several in- 
stances it is (liflicult to say to ahich of the verbs the word 
i belongs : thus 

c Z300 A*. Ath. 138 For astroiiomyc and nygreniauncye 
No couthe ther non so miiche discryghe.] 

I. To cry out, declare, make known, bewray. 

fl. irans. To cry out, proclaim, announce, as 

a herald. Obs. rare. 

[Cf. qiiot. 1377 in Dilscmivf. 7'. 4.3 a 14^ .Sir Eglam. 
1178 Harowdes of .Trines than they weiite, For to dyscryc 
tliys tnrnayment In vche lotidys ^cinlo. 

+2. To aimounce, declare ; to make known, dis- 
close, reve al : a. of persons, b. of tilings. Obs. 
i a. ezAdo ‘Dnoneley Myst. (Surtees) 203 My name to you 
, willc I descry. tS49''8a Srt:uNT(oi.i> K: H. Ps. x\v. 3 Thy 
( right waies unto me. Lord, dcscrj-c. Z621 Burton //««/. 

' Mid. 1. ii. I. i, At length Jupiter dc.scricd him.sclf, and Her- 
cules yielded. 1655-60 St.vxlky 7 /iV/. /V// 7 r>f. 1x7011 291V2 
! Diogenes, thou ..Who to content the ready M-ay To fol- 
; lowing Ages didst descry. 

b. c 1430 P'rec masonry 323 Hyt [the seveiithe poynl] dys- 
: crycth wel upniily, Thou scH.tI not by ihy iiiayslres wyf ly. 

‘ ZS90 Spenser R. Q. i. x. 34 Whose sol «erlookeslnT wisedoine 
, well descride. 01591 11 . Smith Wks.\\Wj\ 11 .^ vjo This 
light . . doth not only descry itself, but all oihcr things round 
about it. x6m Cowi.cy />a 7 ’idi'k iv. 231 A tboughtful Eye 
That more ofCaro than Piissiitn diil descry. 1639 Dm; .mm. 
ol; H AWTii. Rttni. Epk//csyiV<. (1 71 1 ) 140 II is cheeks rc.tioi: 

! with A small down descrying his sex. 

I t c. With a sense of injurioua revel atii>n : 'Po 
' disclose what is to be kept secret ; to betray, be •• 
i wray ; to lead to the discovery of. Ob.t. 
i CZ340 Cursor M. 7x36 CPrin.i pat was a greet folye liir 
j lordes (*. e, Samson’s! counv-.l to iUscryc. ? c 1475 Stir, lowe 
Degre no Thy cuutisayl .shall i never dyscry. ij[96 Na.siie 
I Safft'on IVaidett 131 That he be not descride by hi.s allendg- 
I ing of Authors. 1606 Holi..\no Sneton. 90 Hee li.ad like to 
I have descried them [his parents] with Ins wrawling. 1614 
; Bp. Ham. Recoil, ’i'rcat. 500 In notorifuis burglaries, ofl- 
: times there is . . a we.npon left hehinde, which dcscrieth the 
: authors. 1670 Milton Hist Eng. 11, His purple robe he 
; [Aleclus] had thrown aside lest it shouhl de.scry him. 

II. To cry out .against, cry down, decry. 

I 1 8 , To shout a war-cry upon, ch.illengc to fight ; 

I Ascry V. I b. 

! C1400 Rondandiir G, 273 No kyng in Cristyantc Ibrc.. 

i di.scryc hym ther with steven. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
i cxcvii, 175 The gcntil knyghtes fledden .and the vileyns 
! egrely hem discryed and grad an high ‘ yeldc yow trayloiirs I ’ 

I 1 4 . '1 o denounce, di.sparago ; -- i )k< hy v. 2. Obs. 

\ c Z400 1 ork Manual (Surtees) p. xvi, We curse and descry 

, .all ihos that thys illys base done. 1677 Hili’IN Dirmonol, 
(1S67) 407 'J'hcy contemn and defxrry imisc, as ignorant of 
divine mystcrie.s. 

; 1 6. 'Po cry down, depreciate (coin) ; = Decry. 

1638 .Sir R. Cotton . Ibs/r. Rec, Tenner 23 The descrying 
of the Coyne. 

i III, To get sight of, discover, examine. 

! 6. To catch sight of, csf. from a distance, as the 

; scout or wntchnian who i.s ready to announce the 
enemy’s approach ; to espy. 

CZ340 Gaw. .V Gr. Knt. 81 pc comlokest [ladyl ft> discrj'c. 
c 1430 Sir Tryam. 105 ;, Xii fosters dyscryed hym then, 
That were kep«Trs of that fee. 15^ Stock kk tr. Diod. Sk. 
III. viii. T14 lie might tlesrry a mighticand terrible N.Tuie 
. . sayling towards the citic. z6a5 Play Iptucley in Simpson 
Sell. Skaks. 118781 M/Ci The F.nglish sentinels do kegj pood 
watch ; if thv.y descry us all uur labour’s lost. ^ Z79t Cowpkr 
Iliad III. 38 In some woodland height descrying A serpent 
huge. 18M (,). VicroRiA Life Highl. 39 To meet Albert, 
whom 1 descried coming towards us. zSyy^ Black Green 
Past, xxxiii. 11878) 2C7 At iiitcrv,Tls we descried a maple. 

7 . To discover by observation ; to find out, de- 
tect ; to perceive, observe, see. 

ci43od]y/‘ Tryam. 783 Hors and man fcllc downe..And 
Rone tie was dyscryed. 1581 J. Bki.i. if addon's Ansxv. 
Osor. 401 h, 'fhcrc is no man . . that will not e.Tsily descry. . 
w.Tnl of J uilgemcni . .in you. Z659 Hammond On Ps, xxxiv. 
I’arnphr. 181 Being by them dcscrycd to be David. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 'JOtiTo descry new Lands, Rivers or Moun- 
tains in her siwity Globe, vm Soi.’tiikv Ballnd K. Charles, 
main 1 All out the Monaren could plainly descry From 
whence came her while and her red. z8Ta J.^ Wilson isle 
of Palms It. 382 Ke can descry That she is nut afniid. 
t86a L». Brougham Brit Const, xvi. 249 The bouiuls wnich 
.separated that school from Roinaiusm were very diflicnit 
to descry, 

absol. itsjQ Nardorougii Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Vov. 

33 , 1 could not sec any sign of People, .but still Hills 
and Valties a.s far as we could descry. 

tb. intr. To discern, discriminate. Obs. rare. 

1^3 P. Flrtcurr Purple isl. viii. viii. 108 Pure Essence, 
who hast made a stone descrie Twixt natures hid. 

fS. irans. To investigate, spy out, explore. Obs. 

Z596 Drayton Legends iii, 175 He had iudicially descryde 
I'he cause. z6it Bible ")uag. L23 The house of loscph 


scut to descry Bethel. Z74a Shenstone Schoxdwistress 145 
Right well she knew each temper to descr j'. 
t DetCryS Obs. [app. n variant of desctp^fCy 
Dkrckive r., partly perm originating in the later 
form of the Fr. infinitive descH^re, and pres. t. 
descriy -rm, -cril; but mainly due to conliMNon in 
Fng. of descrive and descry vb.*] s=Dksobivk, 
Dwcriiie. 

i:z33o R. Brunnf. Chron. IVace (Ro\U) Some of his 
|>cwcs y wil descrye. c 1450 St Cuihhcrt (Surtees 1 41 In the 
thyrd piirte ar discryed Cuthbert mirakyls. zsya Bo-sskwri.l 
Annorie ii. 63 b, Thi.s Serpente I haue descried, as w'ringicd 
into a wreatfic. 1613 Withkr Saty OccasioUy He .. de- 
scries Elenciii, full of Rubtilc fal.Tcic.s. 

absol. c 14M St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6346 Cuthbert )«i 
cheso as bede dcscrysc. Z57Z Dapum A* Pithias Prol. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV..12 A thing oncu done indeed, as histories 
do descry. 

tDesersr* disery, j/'. obs. [f. Dehcry 

1 . Cl y, war-cry; .\s(UY .fA. 
t't400 Rondand O. 1476 ‘Mount Joye’w.'ts lhaire dis- 
erve. 

d.i Di.scovei*y of that which is distant or obscure ; 
perception from a dist.mcc. 

1605 Shake. Leanw. vi. 217 'I'liu inaine descry .Stands on 
the hourely thought. z6ti Si’Ekd Hist. Gt. Trit. x. i. ('.b.iai 
1233 Without danger of descry. 

Descrying, vbl. .fA.l [f. Denouy r-.l] /i'he 
action of the vh. Descry * ; perception from a dis- 
tance, discovery ; also attrih. 

1577-47 Iloi.iNsiiF.n//Lv/. Scot. (R.),Vpon the first descrienjj 
of tne eiiimic.s approach, m 17SO is. (!i.akke Scripi. 1 . cxiii. 
(R.), Now W'c see through a glass darkly, as through a 
dcscryiiig-gla.s.s. 

tDoscrying, vbl. sb.^ Descrij>tion, unrol- 
ment, etc. : .see Descry 7.».- 

rt4oo Three Kings Cologne w pi.s di.scrying w.ts first nuide 
vnder Ciriiius. ri440 Promp. Parr. 119 Dcscryiige, di- 
sc riptio. 

Doscuro, var. disaire. olis. f. Discover v. 
Desdaine, -dayn, -deigne, obs. ff. Disd.ilv. 
Dose, obs. fotm of D.vis. 

D0BeaB(e, obs. form of Djseahk. 
tDe*86Cate, V. Obs. [f. L. deseedre to 
cut (^IT or away, f. De- I. 2 + scedre to cut. (The 
regular form is De-sect ; but in L. deseedlio for 
desectio is in Oassiodorus.] tratis. 'I'o cut off, cut 
away ; to cut free from entanglement or olistrnction. 

I lencc Do'aocntocl ppl. a. 

16x3 CocKi KAM, Di'secatey to mow or cut oflT. 1651 Rethi, 
IVvtfon. 334 So as the Soul hath a frver und more (ksei nted 
operutioi).' Z656 in Bi.oi;Nr ; and in mod. Diets. 

So t DeMoa’tlon. Obs. 

16x3 C(m:keram, DcsecatioHy mowing or cutting off. 

Dosoce, -es.o, -esse, -oyce, olis. ff. Decrare, 
Diseahe, 

Desecrate (de’sfkrrk), v. [f. De- II. I 4 stem 
of eon set rate. In L. deseerdre or desaerdre meant 
to consecrate, dedicate. OF. h.ul des-sacrer {des- 
L. dis-) still in Cotgr. (161 1 ) * to predane, violate, 
unhallow’, - It. dissacrare ‘to unconsecrate, iin- 
hallow’ (Floiio) ; these m.iy have Btiggcsted the 
formation of the English word.] 
it ans. To lake away its consecrated or sacred 
character from (anything) ; to treat as not sacred 
or hallowed ; to profane. 

a 1677 Barrow Sertn, Wks. 1687 1 . xv. 213 If wc do ventiiip 
to swear, .upon any slight or vain, .occasion, we tln^n dese- 
crate Swc.iring, and arc guilty of profaning a most sar.rcd 
Ordinance. (Slot in Phili.ips, Cockkr, Kkrsi-y.J 1675^0*0 
Di-.skcrattnu ///. AT.]. Z7ai Baili-.v, D,'sccratt\ to ilehlc nr 
iinhallow. Z74Z Middlktun Ckcro I. vi. 416 What Licinia 
had dedicated . . could nut be con.sidcrcd as sacred ; iii> 
that the Senate injoined the Prictnr tn sec it desecrated and 
to efface whatever had been inscribed upon it. Z776 IIornk 
On Ps. Ixxiv. (R.) When the .soul .sinks under a temptation, 
the dwolliiig-plar.c of (ind’s name is de.sccr.Tted to tlir 
ground. ZB37J. H. Newman Par. .SV-r;//. (ed. 2' III. xxi. 
333 More plausibly even might wc desec rate Sunday. z86o 
riisKY Mm. Proph^ 204 'I’he. .vessels of the Temple .. were 
desecrated by laiing employed in idoi-M'orship. 

b. 'To flivert from a sacred lo a jirofanc pur- 
pose ; to dedicate or devote to something evil. 

z8a5 Blaekiv. Mug. XVI II. 15b Will) a libation of un- 
mixed water., did he devote us to the infernal gods or.. 
de.scrratc us to the Furies. 1849 .Sir J. Sri riiEN lied. Biog. 
(1850) I, 312 Particular sjjols .. were di»ei;riited to Satan. 
z86or uskv Min. Proph, 7^ Desecrating false worship the 
place which harl been consecrated hy the revelation of the 
true God. 

c. To dismiss or degrade from holy orders. 
arch. 

1674 Blount Glossogr.y DesecratCy to di.scharge of his 
orders, I o d«^pade. 16^ in Coles, c tSoo W. 'I’oukk R ussia 
IW.», ']*he [Kussian] clergy can not suffer corporal punish- 
ment without l)uing previously desecrated. 

De'seerate, //f- a. rare. Derecratrb. 

1873 Muowning Red. Cott Nt-cap 934 Than that her 
dignity l)e desecrate By neighbourhood of vulgar tabic. 
D 6 S 60 rttt 6 d (cle’s/krtf*ted),///. a. [f. prec. vb. -f 
-ED.] Deprived of its sacred character; treated 
as unhallowed, profaned. 
a Krn Hymnarintn Poet. Wks. 1721 11 . 68 Thou, 0 
most holy, dost detest A desecrated Breast. 1(33 L Ritchie 
Wand, bv Loire 48 The desecrated temple forms the stables 
and coach-houses. 

Deseorater, var. of Dbsecrator. 
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DBBBGBATING. 

D 6 * 06 OXiitiiiSfi PP^" D^skcrate V. + 

-INO 2.] That desecrates or deprives of sacrcdness. 

1675 L. Addison Siate 0/ ynvs 190 (T.) The desecrating 
hands of the enemy. s86a Thbnch Poems^ Vhii to Tm- 
cuium 100 rhe rude touch of desecrating time. 

Dai6erfttioa (dcsrkr4’'*jdn). [u. of action from 
J ^K-sj-x^RATE ; see -ATioN.] Thc action of desecrate 
ing, deprivation of sacred or hallowed character, 
profanation ; also, desecrated condition. 
fi 1717 T, Parnkll Life Zoilm iT.t, They sentenced him 
[Zuiliisl to sutfer by fire, as the due reward of his desecra- 
tions. 1787 lUn.Ky vol. II, Desecration^ an unhallowing, a 
profatiitii;. 1779 in itrand //mA .Vewcos/ie (1789) 1 1 . 124 
note, 'i’he oratory . . has been . . sluit np to preserve it from 
future desecrations. ni6o8 Bv. Pohtki’s Pro/an, Lord's 
Day *. K. \ Various profan.itions of thc sahhath . . threaten 
a gradual desecration of that holy day. X85B Froodk Hist. 
Png. III. xiii. 99 Thc desecration of the abbey chapels. 
1870 Kmkrson Si)c. ^ Siilit.^ Domestic Life Wks. (Kuhti) 11 1 . 
55 Does the consecration of .Sunday confess the desecration 
of the entire week ? 

Deseoratiy* (de‘sfkr<fitiv>, o. [f. Drskckatb 
+ -IVE.] Calculjitcd or tending to desecrate or 
deiirive of sacred character. 
a x86i Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Horne (18771 1 , ii. 18 
[Is] the union between tragedy and the gas-lights .. less 
dcsccrati ve of the Divine t heory ? 1865 Cahi.yi.e Fredk. (it. 
IX. XX. iv.71 Merchants' I Sills were a .s-acred thing, in spite 
of Bamberg and desccrativc individualities. 
DeSdCrator (dc'sikr<.‘H.'>j\ Also -or [agent-n. 
from Dkskckate : sec -or, -Kit.] One whodc.se- 
crates or profanes. 

1879 Morlkv Burke vii. 131 The dcsccrators of the clmrch 
and the monarchy of Fr.'incc. 188a Harper's Mag. LXV. 
74 Mart, the desecratvr of the forest temples. x8^ Non- 
con/. /ndep. 27 M:ir. jw/j Desecrators of the .Sabbath. 

■f X)6S6*Ct| V. Ods.— *^ [f. L. desci'f-, pjd. stem 
of deserdre to eut .aw.iy or off, f. I)k- 1 . 2 •^seedre to 
cut.] tram. To cut away, cut down. 

1604 R. Caworky Table Alph.y Descttt cut away from any 
thiii^ 

+ il)686'0ti0Il. [ad. L. deseciion-evi^ 

n. of action from dl'secdre : sec prcc.] Thc action 
of cutting off or cutting down. 

x6a8 Bloi'nt iilossogr.. Desectiou, a cutting down. 1683 
F. ItAWKis.s ViiutA's Behav. 102 Dcsection^ a mowing or 
cutting off. 

Desederabill, var. PE.sinEUABhK Obs. 
Beseffmentation (d;'segment^(‘Jbti). Biol. 
[f. 1)K- Tj. I -t- Skomk.N'I'.] The proces.s of reducing 
the number of segments by the union or coale.scencc 
of several of these into one, as in the carapace of 
a lobster, cranium of a vertebrate, etc. ; thc fact or 
condition of being thus united. 

1878 Bkm. CK'jien.haur's Comp. .Anal. 228 A number of 
metnmercs may bu tiniiod to form laigcr .segments.. 
'J'hU state of things results in a desegmeiUation of thc 
body. 

Deae'gmanted, ///. a. Biol. [f. as picc.] 
Having the miinber of segments reduced by coale- 
scence ; formed into one by coak.scence of siegmonts. 
Dosoito, Doseive, obs. IT. Dkckit, Deceive. 
Desembogue, Deseminate, obs. ff. Dthem- 
roi;i;e, Di.ssk.min atk. 

Deeemiticize, Desentimontalize, -ed : see 
De- ii. I. 

Desend,deBention,obs. ff. Descend, -(^en.sh)N. 
Desere^n, Deserite, obs. ff. Deshkiu v., Dir- 

if KBIT. 

Daaart (d//0'Jt). Forms : 4- desert, 3 6 
deserte, 4 desserte, 4-5 decert^e, dissert, 6 
dyserte, 6-7 desart. [a. OF. desert mvAc.. dc~ 
serlty desserte fcm., dcrivs. of desennr^ desservir to 
])£.SEUVE. 'riie Fr. words are analogous to descent, 
descent Of etc., and belong to an obs. pa. pplc. desert 
oidcservir, repr. Intel.. -scrvtt’Um for •servit-um^ 

1 . Deserving; thc becoming worthy of recompense, 
I. e. of reward or punishment, .aceortling to the 
good or ill of character or conduct ; worthiness of 
recompense, merit or demerit. 

xa97 fh.ouc. (1724) 253 Vor )h: suhnast God. .Dejie after 
oiirc deserte. ex^S Pi, F.. A Hit. D. A. 594 pou ipiytcz 
vchon as hys des.serte. 1483 Caxi on H. de la Tour K vij h. 
Cod rewarded eche of them after their deserte and meryte, 
a XS4X Wyatt Poet. fPks. (r8f»i) /68 .Such sauce as they have 
served To me without desart. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 1, 75 
/Egisthu.s past his fate, and had desert To warrant our in- 
fliction. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, .Si^hs 4- drones i, O do 
not use me After my sinnes ! look not on my desert. ^ 1752 
Johnson Rambler No. 193 F i Some will alw.ays mistake 
thc degree of their own desert. 1861 Mill Vtilit. v. 66 
What constitutes desert?., a |)erson is understood to de- 
serve good if he does right, evil if he dt.>es wrong. 

b. In a good sense : Meritorioiisness, excellence, 
worth. 

c t374CHACCER BotdA. in. pr. vi. 7.8 It scme)> J»at gentilcs.se 
be a manor preysyngc hat conieb of decert of aiincestres. 
f >4^ ‘VA Cuthwrt fSurtees) 473 For i»c childes hye desert, 
God shewed merualle in upert. 1390 Manlowr 2nd Pt. Tam- 
burl. v. lit. If you retain desert of houhess. 1655 Fih.lkr 
CA. Hist. 111. vi. § 3 The Crown .. due to him, no less by 
desert then ^cscent. 1704 Addison Poems, Campafgft, 
On the firm basis of descry they rise. 1798 Trans, S'oe. 
P.Hconrag, A rts XVI. 353, 1 visited him as a man of desert. 
1840 Macaulay Cihe f-ss. (1854) s’18/1 Ordinary criminal 
justice knows nothing of set-off. Thc greatest desert 


cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of the slightest 
I transgression. 

I 0. personified. 

I c 1600 SiiAKS. SoHu. Ixvi, To behold desert a begger borne 
And needie Nothing trimd in iollitle. 1608 D. IVA'si. Pol. 
. ff Mor, 38 To hinder Desert from any place of eminencie. 
; 1866G.M ACUONALD Atm, Q, NeigM. xiL (1878) 834 Desert 
! may not touch His shoe-tie. 

, 2 . An action or quality that deserves its appro- 

I priate recompense; that in conduct or character 
! which claims reward or deserves punishment. 

I Usually in pi. (often 1 .) 

c 1374 Chal'Cf.r Troyltts 111. 1218 (1267) If thi grace passe 
: alle oure deseriis. 1393 Gower Co^. 111 . 254 He mote. .Sc 
i the descries of his men* 2549 Covkkdalb Erasm. Par. 

! 2 Cor. 51 As every mans de.scartc.s have been . .such shall his 
! rcwardcs be. 2553 Watreman Fardle of Facions i. v. 56 
i Piinis.shing thoflenduur vnder his desertes. 2606 Holland 
, Snelon. 42 That neither hiniselfe nor the olde beaten soldiers 
; might be rewarded according to their desarls. 278a Cowpkr 
i t.ett. 6 Mar., The char.icters of great men, w hich are always 
my.stcrious while they live . . .sooner or l.iter receive the 
w.Tgcs of fame ur infamy according to their true de'-erts. 
1862 Mill Utilit. v. 92 To do to each according to his 
dcscrt.s. 

b. A good dee<l or quality ; a worthy or meri- 
I torious action ; a merit. ? Obs. 

I [c 2374 Chalx‘ER Boetk, 11. pr. vii. 56 Or donn goode decertes 
to profit of he coniiiiie.] Homilies 11. Rogation IFeek 1. 

I (1859)472 Alwaies to rtmder him thanks, .for his deserts unto 
i us.^ «857.T. Smith Afysi.Rket. 143 It.. serves for Amplifi- 
j cation, wlien, after a great crime, or dc.scrt, exclaimed upon 
or extolled, it gives a moral note. 

I 3. That which is deserved ; a due reward or re- 
i compense, whether good or evil. Often in phr. to 
i f;et, hiwe^ meet with ones deserts. 

2393 I.ANGL. Pt. C. IV. 293 Mode and mcrccdc..bo|>e 
men demen A desert for .som doyngc. 2483 Caxton G. de 
ta Tour F vy, For god gyiieth to euery one the deserte of 
his incryie. a 2533 Ld. Bkrnf.rn Hnon lix. 204, I shall 
notlier ele nor drynke tyll thou h.ast thy clyseit. 2399 
Warning Faire H \mt. 11. 1508 Upon a pillory . . that al the 
world m.Ty sec, A just de.scrt for .such impiety. 2663 Bctleh 
Hud, 1. 11. 40 But give to c-.ich,his due dc.Hart. 2758 S. 
H AYWARD Serm. i. 10 Thi.s is the proper desert of Sin. 2756 
I’li- WKi; Viud. Nat. .SVv. Wks. 1842 1 . 18 Whether the greiitcst 
villain breathing shall meet his deserts. 2833 C. Broni e 
ViUette xli. (18761 474, 1 think I deserved strong reproof; 
but when have we our deserts? t88a Ohida Maremma 1. 
41 * He has got his deserts ', said jtjconda. 

B686Et (de'zrtjt), shf- Forms : 3- desert ; 
also 3 deserd, diserd, 4 dissert, desarto, doeert, 
4-5 disert, 5 dysort, 5- 6 deserte, 5-9 desart 
(which was the regul.irly accepted spelling of the 
18th century'', [a. OF. desert (12th c. in Littre*, 
ad. eccl. I- desertum (Vulgate, etc.), absol. use of 
neuter of desertus adj., afiindoned, dc.serted, left 
waste : see Dehert a.] 

1 , An uninhabited and uncultivated tract of coun- 
try; a wilderness; a. now conceived ns a clesobite, 
barren region, waterless and treeless, and with but 
scanty growth of herbage ;-“C. g. the Desert of 
.Sahara^ Desert of the Wanderings, etc. 

A 2813 Auer, R. 220 Ide deseit..he lette ham ^livn wo 
I innuh. c xa3o (iru. 4 Pi.v. 2770 Moyses was. . In rlic deserd 
dope, a 1300 Cursor M, 5840 ((iiUi.) L:it mi folk a-parte 
I’ass, 10 worschip me in dc^artc rr. dc.svrt, disbert]. 
Ibid, f.533 ((If)tl.) (juen Imoyse.'.J was comeii into divseri. 
2484 Cavion Fables of A Ifonce 2 He doubted to be 

roblicd within thc desertys of Aralie. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Tra7>. C5 Barren Mountayrich, .Sand and salty Desarls. 2692 
Ray Creation 1, (1704) 94 More parched than the Desart.s of 
i/iliya. 2768 Boswell Corsica ii. (cd. 2) 117 {tr. Tacitus) 
Where they make a dcs.art, they call it peace. 2772 
Smoilett Humph. Cl, 12 Sept., She fluttered, and 
flattered, but all was pre.Tchingto the desert. x8i^ Ki.ehin* 
STONE Aee. Caubnt (1S42) I. Inirod. 25 He could live In hi.s 
desart and hunt his deer. 28*3 Bvron Island ii. viii. note 
Thc ‘ ship of the desert' is the Oriental figure for the canud 
I or dromedary, 2856 Stani.hv.Vwa/ 4- Pal. i, (iS.sB) 64 'rhe 
1 )e.serl . .a wild waste of pebbly soil. 

fb. formerly applied more widely to any wiki, 
uninh.abited region, including forest-land. Obs. 

1398 Tuf-visa Barth. De P. R. xiv. Ii. (1495) 486 Place.s of 
wooes and inountayn.s that lien not sowen ben callyd dc- 
sertes. c'2^i2 sst f.ng. Bk. Arner. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 In 
our iande is also a CTcte dc.scrtc or forest. 2600 Shake. 
A. r. L. II. vii. no In this desert inacce.ssihle, Vnder the 
shade of mel-ancholly boughes. ^ 2643 Denham CooPePs H. 
1S6 Cities in desarts. Woods in Cities phints. 2834 Mf.dwin 
Angler in Wales 1. 69 Moors covwed with whinberry 
bu.shes. . A more uninteresting desert cannot be conceived. 

2. transf. andyf^. 

2713 Foi e Odyss. iv. 748 To roam thc howling de.sart of 
thc Main. 2813 Byron Giaour 058 The Ieafles.s desert of 
the inind.^ 2887 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 75a What 
in mona.stic language is called a desert ; by whicli term an 
establishment is designated where those brethren whose 
piety flie.s the highest pitch may at once enjoy the advan- 
tagc.H of the crerhite and the discipline of the coenobite life. 
2^2 Moklrv Foitaire (1886) 243 The middle age between 
hiinsiclf and thc polytheism of the Empire was a parched 
desert to him, 

1 3 . abstractly: Desert or deserted condition ; 
desolation. Obs. 

c 2450 Merlin 59 He wa-s in a waste contree full of diserte. 
2583 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxiv. 494 The dlstructyon 
and conquest of the 'tytie of Lymoges, and how it ivas left 
dene voyde as a towne of desert. 

1 4 . An alleged name for a covey of lapwings. 

^ 2^ Bk. .?t. A (bans F vj b, A Desserte of Lapwyngs. 1688 
in R. Holme 


6 . Catnb. a. attrib., as deserPair, -bird, -circle, 
-dweller, -pelican, -ranger, -troop ; b. locative and 
instrumental, as desert-bred, docked, -wearied adjs. ; 

0. similative, ns desert-world, desert-like, -looking 
adjs. ; also deaert-ohough, a ^ bird of the genus 
Podoces, family Corvidae, found in the desert regions 
of Central Asia ; desert-faloon, a species of falcon 
inhabiting deserts and prairies, a member of the 
subgenus Genma. allied to thc peregrines ; desert- 
rod. a genus of labiate ])lants (JCremosiackys) from 
the Caucasus { 7 'reas. Bot.y, desert-ship, ^ i^hlp of 
thedesert*, thc camel or dromedary; desert-snake, 
a serpent of the family Psammophtda. a sand-snake ; 
and in various specific names oi plants and animals, 
as desert-lark, -mouse, -mllow. 

2730 (jRAY Elegy xiv, And wa.«ite its .iweetneKS on the •de.sert 
air. 2823 Byron Giaour 950 The *de.scrt-bird Whose beak 
unIock.s her bo.iom'.s stream To still her famish’d nestlings’ 
scream. 1861 M. L. Whately Ragged Life F.eypt x. (186^) 
88 It [isj hard for any who are not *desert-bred to find ihcir 
way. 2879 Dowdrn Routhey vii. 293 I'he *dc.sert-circle 
girded by the sky. 2820 S»cott Lady qf L, in. iv, The 
^desert-dweller met his path. 1883 Miss C. F. Gordon 
CuMMiNC. in xo/A Cent. Aug. 302 ^Desert-larks, wheat-cars, 
and other .. birds do then bc.st to diminish the locusts. 
26ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 441 In the *Dc.«-'urt-liki! 
wildernes. 287a Baker Niie Tribui. xxii. 384 These 
. *desert-locked and remote countries. xJS^Mem.Bahylouiau 
! Pcess. 11 . 121 A sandy '^dc.scrt-looking tract. tB^ Mrs. 

; Norton Child of Islands (1846,! 1x3 A "desert-pelican, whose 
heart's best blood Oozed in .slow drops. xBoa J. Mon tgumkhv 
Hymn. * Hail to the Lords Anointed' iv, Arabia’s •desert- 
ranger To Him shall bow the knee. 28S4 Byron Def. 
Traits. I. i. 116 llie . . patient swiftne.ss of the Mesert-ship, 
Thc hclmlcss (iromedory ! a 2843 Hood An Open Quesiiau 
\ xiv, That cIcKcrt-ship the camel of the F.ast. xSai Shelley 
I Prometh. Unb. iv. J52 'J'he brackish cup Drained by a 
"ilcscrt-trcMjp. 2887 Keble Chr. 1 '. and Sund. after F,astcr, 
I'he *dc.%rt-wcaried tribe.s. 2833 Rock Hiemrg. (1692) I. 
182 Pilgrimage through this "desert- world. 

Desert, obs. form of Dehhert sh. 

Desert (dezdit), a. Also 4-6 deserte, 6-8 
desart. [MK. dcse'rt a. (.)F. desert, niocl.F. dc- 
(iith c.) *= Pr. and Cat. desert, Sp. desierto, 
It. deserto L. desert-us abandoned, foi-sakcn, left 
or lying waste, pa. pple. ol difserfre to sever con- 
nexion with, leave, forsake, abandon, etc, : in Inter 
use treated as an attributive use of Desert 
and stressed desert ; but the earlier stress is found 
archaically in 18 -ipth c. in sense i.] 

1 . Deserted, forsaken, abandoned, arch, 

Sutnetimes r.s pa. pple. ; cf. Drsrrt v, a, 

2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Wyde clothes des- 
tytiit and desert from al old honeste and good vsage. 2340 
Hyrde ir. Fives* Instr, Chr. Wosn, (1592) Mvji Noemy 
had beene a widow and desert in duede. 2833 P. Fletcher 
Poet. Misc., Elisa 11. iv, Her de.vert self and now cold Lord 
lamenting. 2774 S. Wkslky in A/in^. II.654 When. . 

lies desert thc monumented clay. 2798 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. I. 69 As through the gardens desert paths 1 rove. 
2868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 254 In that uan place desert 
of hope and fear. 

2 . Uninhabited, unpeopled, desolate, lonely. 

(In mod. u.sagc this scilsc and 3 are frcii. combined.) 

2897 1 ^’ Glouc. 932 pc dccyples .. Bylciiede in a wylder- 
nesse..pat me clepub mm OI.^slynb^^ly, j>at de.serl was po. 
A 2340 Ha.mi’ole Psalter ( ant. 514 lie fand him in land 
deserte. ^ 2494 Fauya.n Chron, i. ii. 9 This He w* Geaunts 
whylom inh.Tbyt, .Nowe beynge deserte. 2377 !'• Goocf. 
Heresbach's ihtsb. m. (1586) 127 They neeke the secrelest 
and de.sartest places that may Ije. 2697 Dkyden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 94 When Deucalion hurl'd His Mother’.s Entrails 
on the dc.sart World. 27x1 Addison Spect. No. 85 P2 
Fallen asleep in a dc.sart wood. 2836 Bryant Poems, To a 
Waterfonvl iv, The desert and illimitable air. 

3 . Uncultivated and unproductive, barren, waste ; 
of the nature of a desert. 

2393 Gower III. 158 Prodegalite..is the moder of 
puuerte, Wherof the londes ben deserte. c 2460 Fortk.sci'e 
Abs. Cf Lim. Mon. xiii, 'J'he contre. .was tho almost diserte 
(for lakko off tillers. x6^ Sir T. Ukrhkrt Trav. 52 The 
Coiintrey..is desart, sterile and full of loose .sand. 2697 
Drydkn V’irg. Georg, iv. 147 A thirsty Train That long 
have travell'd thru’ a Desart Plain. 2726 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Ztf/. to C less of Mar Nov., The kingdom of 
Bohemia is the most desert of any 1 have seen in Germany. 
2639 THiRi.wALLfPrr/i^r VI. Ii.843 A cross-road leading over 
a desert arid tract. 

4 . Dry, uninteresting, rare. 

<12^74 Milton Hist. Alasc.Vxtf, (18.51) 470 To save the 
Reader a far longer travail of wandring through so m.'uiy 
desert Authors. 

Desert (d/zd'jt^ v. [a. mod.F. discrler to 
abandon, in OF. to make desert, leave desert, ~ 
Pr. and Sp. desertar. It. desertare * to make desart 
or desolate * (Florio), late L. desertare (Du Cange), 
freq. of deseritre to abandon.] 

1 . traits. To abandon, forsake, relinquish, give 
up (a thing) ; to depart from (a place or position). 

2803 in Grant Burgh Sth. Scott. 11. xiii. 365 He . . was 
resoiiiit to obey God railing him thairto, and to leave and 
desert the said school. x8$i Hohbks Leviaik. it. xxx. 175 
He that desertetli the Means, deserteih the Ends. 1715-80 
Pope Iliad xiv. 488 His slacken’d hand deserts the lance 
it bore. 2784 Cowper Task 1. 399 I'he languid eye, the 
cheek Deserted of its bloom, c 2790 Willock Voy. aeo 
We resolved to run every risk rather than desert ner [a 
ship). 2798 H. Skrinb Ts»e Tours Wales 6 Here desert- 
ing Its banks, we dimbed the hills. 2875 Jowrtt P'lato 
(ed. e) IV. 8 Here . . Plato seems prepared to desert bis 
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ancient ground. 1I79 Lubbock Sei. Ltct. ii. 36 Such a plant 
would soon be deserted. 

2 . To forsake (a person, institution, cause, etc. 
having moral or legal claims upon one) ; spec, of 
a soldier or sailor : To quit without permission, 
nin away from (the service, his colours, ship, post 
of duty, commander, or comrades). 

1647 Clarknoon Hist Reb, 11. (1843) 44A His affection to 
the cnurch so notorious, that he never deserted it. 1^54 tr. 
Martinis Conq, China i8r Kiangus seeing himself deserted 
of the Tartars. . returned to the City. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy, E. hid, 277 The Butch that sometimes de.^ert U.S, and so 
over to the King of Csuidi. c 1790 Wii.lock Foy, 175 The 
Christian inerchnnrs . . tomliy deserted him. 179X Mrs. 
Raocliffb Rant. Forest xii, The offence you have com- 
mitted by deserting \oiir post. 1891 Sin H. C. Lopes in 
Eaiu Times' Rep, LXV. 603/1 A iiu!ib.ind deserts iiis wife 
if he wilfully aUsents himself from her society, in spite of 
her wish. 

b. To abandon or give up to something, arch. 

1658 J. Webb tr. Cleopatra VIII. ii. 51 The Princesse 

..deserted her soul to the most violent effects of Passion. 
1673 Milton True Relir, Wks, (1847) 563/a It cannot be 
imagined that (lod would desert such painful and zealous 
labourers . . to damnable errours. sBia Lanixir Count 
Julian Wks. 1846 II, 508 Gracious God I Desiert me to my 
sufferings, but sustain My faith in Thee ! 

c. Of powers or faculties ; To fail so as to 
disappoint the needs or expectations of. 

1667 Milton P. L, viii. 563 Wisdom, .deserts thee not. 
1748 Ansofis Foy. ii. x. (ed. 32a The infallibility of (he 
Itoly Father liad . . deserted him. 1873 J owktt Pinto (ed. 2) 

I. 260 In the presence of Socrates, nis thoughts .seem to 
desert him. 

fd. To fall short of (a standanl). Obs, rare, 
1664 Power E.tp, Philos, ii. gi The Quicksilver.. will not 
much desert nor surmount the determinate height.. of ag 
inches 

8. intr, (or absol.) To forsake one's duty, one's 
post, or one’s party ; esp. of a soldier or sailor : 
To quit or run away from the service in violation 
of Otith or alleginnce. 

1680 7/7/7. Ifo, Lordst The Lord.s Spiritual . .who Deserted 
(not IVotcsted) ag.niust tlic Vote in the House of i\‘cr.s. 
1693 W. Fukkk Art 0/ IFar v. 247 Mannil/al Aitdtng his 
Souldiers de.sert. XT^a Cent I, LX 11 . i. 561 The fourth 

regiment . . dcsertcfl in a ho<ly with their Colonel at their 
hea«l. x8oa-3 tr. Pallas' Trait, (181a) 1 1 . 299 The Kozaks. . 
deserted to the Turks. 1840 Tiiiki.wall CreeccVll. Ivii. 230 
He dc.serted in the midst of the Irnttlc. 

4 . Sc. Law. a. trnns. (with pa. pplc. in 6 desert.) 
To relinquish altogether, or to jiut off for the 
time (a suit or 'diet') ; to prorogue CParliamenl). 
b. intr. To cease to have legal force, become 
inoi)erative. 

1539 iSV. Acts Jos. r(i8T4) 353 (Jam.) That this present 
p.Trli.^m(nit proccidc . . qiihill it pleiss the kingis grace that 
the s.iinin be dt'seit, 1569 Dinm, Oaurr. (1833) 132 Thair 
foir that (be saidis leltres sould desert in thmne.selff. 1758 

J. J.tniTmAN Form 0/ Process 2) 251 For deserting a 
l)b;r, ornssoil/ieingn Panuel. 1773 Kr.skink Inst. iv. ij.'ini.', 
If tiny of the executions appear inforni.Tl, the court deserts 
the diet. x86x W. Hell l)ict. Law Scott, s.v. Desertion^ 
To desert the diet simpliciter , . will . . put n slop to all 
further proceedings. 

Hence Dese-rtlng vhl. sb, and ppl, a. 

x« 4 y. Whitaker Uzziah 23 His just de.scrting of them. 
Z700 Dkyden Palatu. fi Arc. iii. 411 Bought .sen.ates and 
deserting troop.H are mine. X883 Times 27 Aug. 3/6 Colonel 
Rubalcaba..alino.st single-handed, had pursued iiis desert- 
ing regiment. 

Deserted (dfza-jted), ppL a. [f. Derkrt V, + 
-KT).] P'orstikcn, abandoned, left desolate. 
i6b9 J» Maxwell tr. llerodian (1635)4x3 The deserted 
Villages. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 922 Thy dc.serted host. 
X75X Johnson Rambler No. 107 p 8 The hospital for the 
reception of deserted infants. 1769 Goldsmith {title) I'he 
Deserted Village : a Poem. x85< hfACAULAV Hist, Eng, IV. 
218 I'he deserted hamlets were tnen set on fire. 

DeseTtedneSS. [f. prcc. + >nehs.] Deserted 
condition, forlorn desolation. 

x6x8 Blackw. Mag. III. 219 The . . unexf)cr.tcd deserted- 
ness . . of this romantic city. x866 Aloek Solit. Nat. 4- 
Alan 11. 37 True dcscrtcdnes.s and its pangs. 

Deierter (d/zoutai). Also 7 deserter, -our. 
[f. Dehekt V, + -EE^ ; after F. diserieur^ L. desertor 
one who forsakes, abandons, or deserts, agent-noun 
from deserhe to leave, forsake.] 

1 . One who forsakes or abandons n person, place, 
or cause ; usually with implied breach of duty or 
allegiance. Const, of. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 80 A base Desertour 
of my Mother Church, xfip? Dryden P'irg. Georg, iv. gx 
Soreigbt to their ancient Cells . . The reconcil’d Deserters 
will repair. X769 Jhhius Lett. xv. 64 A submissive admin- 
istration . . collect^ from the deserters of all panics. xW5 
Act^S-g Viet, c. 6u 9 15 The extradition of oifenders (includ- 
ing deserters of wives and children). 

2 . esp. A soldier or seam.nn who quits the service 
without permission, in violation of oath- or alle- 
giance. 

X667 Decay Chr, Piety ill. § 7. a 19 We are the .same dc- 
sertors whether we stay in our own camp, or run over to 
the enemy’s. X700 S. L. tr. Fryke't Voy, E, Ind. 91 These 
we immediately hung up.. as it is the constant custom, 
which the Dutch oliserve whenever they catch any of their 
Deserters. x8ax Elphinstonk Hist. Jnd. II. 165 Deserters 
of ditferont ranks came in from Cfibul. 
attrib, X87X Daify Neivs 13 Jan., Tlie deserter officers. 
VOL.III. 


Detartftll (dfz3‘4tfiil), ? Obs. [f. Drseat | 
rZ/.i-h-FUL.] Of great desert; meritorious, deserv- | 
ing. Const, of. I 

xsBy^oLDiNO Cahin on Deni. Ixxxiv. 5x8 To shewe that 
Cod IS beholden to vs, that our workes are desertfull. xtox 
Fletcher IVihTGoose Chase v. vi, Till 1 bo more deserifui 
in your eye. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial iv. i, Therein He shews 
hitiLself desertful of his happiness. 

t Deseirtfali Obs. rare, [f^ Debsbt sb.'^ 

•h -PUL.] Desert, desolate. 

x6ox Chester Lones Mart. 21 Enuic, go pockc thee. .To 
some desertfull plaiiic or Wildcmc.s.He. 

DaseTtfiilly^ adv. [f. Dksebtful a,^ *■ -ly.] 
Hy desert, dcscrvingly, rightfully. 

X598 Monday & Chetti.r Donmf. JEetrl Huntington 11. ii. 
in Hazl. Dodiicy VIII. 132 As Lacy lies, Desertfully, for 
pride and trexson stabb'd. 1619 TitnesStorchoMSC 58/2 (L.), 
Aristotle (.ind vciy desertfully) callcth the commonwealth of 
the Massilians oligarchia. xfiiS Modell 14 "it 62 Wherefore 
desertfully. .a fault of dtuers conditions . . ought not to bee 
censured with one and the same puiii.shmcnt. 

De8erti.01L (dfz 5 ‘jjan). Also 7 dissertion. 
[a. F. desertion (1414 in llatzf.), ad. I... desertion- 
eWt n. of action from dcserUre to forsake, abandon, 
f. De- I. 2 I serhe to join.] 

1 . The action of deserting, forsaking, or .abandon- 
ing, esp. a person or thing that has moral or legal 
claims to the deserter's sn]q3ort ; sometimes simidy, 
abandonment of or departure from n place. 

X591 W. Pi- RK iN.ii (////t‘), Spiritual Desertions, serning to 
Terrific all Drowsie Protestants. 16x2-15 Pr. Hali. Con- 
tempt. ^ N. T, ly. vi, Season, and sea, and wind, and their 
Master's desertion, had ajpored to render them perfectly miser- 
able. x6i(i 1 )a VENA NT Gottdibert n. iii. Ixiv, These scorn (lie 
Courts dissertion of tiieir age. X67X Milion Santsen 632 
Swoonings of despair, And sense of Heaven's desertion. 1683 
^17/. spec. 178 After the Desertion of this Island by the 
Romans. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 170 f 13 Mingled his 
Assurances of protuetiun .. with threats of tot.'il flcsertion. J 
x8Ss6 Kane Ant. Exhl. II. XX viii. 278 A desertion of the i 
coast and a tri.il of tne open water. 1875 Jowett Plato 
I. 341 He is certain that desertion of his duty is .an evil. 

2 . Imw. The wilful abandonment of an employ- 
ment or of duly, in violation of a legal or moral 
obligation ; esp. such abandonment of the military 
or naval siirvice. Also, wilful abandonment of the | 
conjugal society, without rcasomablc cau.se, on the 
part of a husband or wife. 

1712 W. Roof.us I ’oy. Introd. xB In c-tso of De-ith, Sick- 
ness or Desertion of any of the above Onicers. i8ri Wicl- 
t.iNOTON in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 20a They li.nve nearly put ii 
stop to desert bin from the enemy's ranks. 1840 'riiiMLWAi.t. 
Greece VII. Ivtt. 231 Ranks thinned by frequent tlescrtions. 
x89t Siu^ H. C. Loi*e.s in Law Times Rep. LXV, 603/1 
To constitute desertion the p.'irtics must be living logellier 
as man and wife when the desertion takes place. 

8. Sc. l.aiv. Desertion of (he diet'. Abandonment 
of proceedings on the lifxl in virtue of which the 
[land has liceii brought into court ; which may be 
simpliciter, altogetlicr, or pro loco ct tempore^ tem- 
porarily. See Desert v. 4. 

i86x W. IlEi.t. Diet, LawScotl. 281/1 The cflTecl of such 
a XsimpiiciteA desertion of the diet is declared to l)c, that 
the panel shall Ik: for ever free of all ciuillcngc or question 
touching that offence. 

4 . Deserted condition ; desertedness. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 f 13 , 1 was convinced, by 
a total desertion, of the impropriety of iny conduct. x8ai 
Southey Vis. Judgem, Iii, That long drear dream of deser- 
tion. Farrar Marlb. Serm. vi. 51 The College build- 
ings will nc almost melancholy in their desertion and silence. 

+ b. 7 heol. * Spiritual dcsix/ndency ; a sense of 
the dereliction of God ' (Johnson). Obs, 

a 17x6 South i J.), 'Hie spiritual agonies of n soul under 
desertion. 

t DeSOrtivO (d/> 5 ’jliv), a, Obs. rare. [f. De- 
sert sb. * + -IVE.] Meritorious, worthy. 

1396 Na.shk Saffron Walden 124 Master IkxUcy, a Gentle- 
man . . of singular desertiue reckoning and Industrie. 

DesertleiS (d/za-itU's), a.^ [f. Dehert sb.^ 

+ -LESS.] 

1 , Without desert or merit ; undeserving. 

x6oi CoRNWALLYES Ess. II. H. (X631) 329 If desertlesse the 
bi\i'ger and you differ but in the quantitie. xfijx Heywood 
A/atd 0/ IVest }i. i. Wks. 1874 II. 352 Prize me low And of 
de.sertler.se merit. 1700 Astrv \x. Saavedra- Faxardo II, i<^8 
He promi.s'd to reform the Militia, and aflerwariLs admitted 
Persons wholly descrlless;. X89X Pall Malt G. 23 Dec. 2/3 
CoiLstant to her d«sertless husband. 

ta. Unmerited, undeserved. Obs, 

XS56 J. Heywood .Spider iff F, xv, 47 'litis augmcnlcth my 
gnefe, Thus to lie dia^c, with desertles repreefe. x6oo 
Dkkker Gentle Craft''^%. 1873 1 . 74 Your Grace .. Hc.ipt 
on the head of this desenerous boy, Desertic.ss favours. 
16x3-31 Primer our Lady 366 'I'he mother wailing For licr 
.Sons desertlesse paine. 

t8. Involvingnorccompcnseorreward ; thankless. 

1607 Tourneur Rest. Trag. in, vi, 1 am allotted To that 
de.scrticsse office, to present you With the yet bleeding head. 
16x5 T. Adams Lycanthrofjf Ep. Dcd. i it is no desertlcsse 
office to discover that insatiate beast. 

Hence Beco'rtleMly at/v., undeservedly. 
x6xx Rkaum. & Fl. King Sf no King \\^.^^^ People will call 
you vali.Tnt ; descrtlessly 1 think. 

Desertlass (de*zoJtle.s'>, a:^ rare. [f. De8ERT 
2 + Without or devoid of desert hand. 

1822 Neio Monthly Mag^. IV. 374 We recognize the lion 
ns having sotiie other relation to our desertless island. 


D^MrtMSS (de’zoitn^s). [f. Desert a. ^ 
-Ni':ss.] Desert condition ; barren desolation. 
a X400 Coro. Mysi. (Shales. Soc.) 203 In whylsum place of 
desertnes. i5«8Uoai.l, etc, F.rosm. Par. Luke v. 64 The 
desertenesse of the countrey liyng waste, a 2636 Unrher 
Ann. (1658) 773 The deBertnesse of the Country, .dtff much 
afflict them. x86o Ruskin Mod. Pednt, V. ix. i. 201 1 'rue 
desertness is not in the want of leaves, but of life. 

t DaSOTtrice. Obs. rare. [f. Dekebtru ; on 
the type of F. feminines, e.g. acleur, actricc : see 
-TRICE.] A female deserter. 

1645 ^fILTON Tetrach. (1851) 166 Cleave to a Wife, but let 
her bee a w'ife . . not an ndver.<;ary, not a desertrice. 

So also Deie'rtxesa, Des«*xtrix. [see -trtx.] 

In mod. Diets. 

tD 68 e*rtnOU 8 ,dO 8 a*rtllOTI 0 |A. Obs. [irreg. 
f. L. descrlum Desert sh:* i -nus.] Of the nature 
of a desert ; of or pertaining to a desert. 

1632 Litihuw Trm'.w. 253 In all ibis deformed Countrey, 
wee saw neythcr house, nor Village, fur it is aliogcther de- 
sartuotis. Ibid, vn. 320 The Isthmus, and Confine of De- 
sartubus Arabia. Ibid. ix. 378 My Desartuous wandrinj*. 

De'serty, a, [f. Dkaeut sb:^ +-y.] Having 
the quality of a desert. 

189X W. S. Hawkks in Chicago Advance 29 Jan., The most 
deserty nf desert.s, where there is not a green thing. 

t l)6#8TVablyf adv. Obs. rare. [f. *deservable 
(f. Dkherve V. + -arlk).] Deservedly, justly. 

*593 Q- R<>cthius iv. 86 Want of punishment, which 
deserueably thyself hast confc.st i.s the greatest yll Iniqnitic 
can iiaue. 

D 680 W 6 (d/zo'jv), V. Forms: 4- des^rvo; 
also 4 de-, dea-, disoerve, desserve, 4-6 dis- 
serve, 6 dyserve. [a. OF. deserv-ir^ now (for 
s.akc of pronunciation ) desservir r— L. deserv'ire to 
serve zealously, well, or meritoriously, f. De- I. 3 
) servire to serve : Iience, in late pop. L., to merit 
by service.] 

1 1 . trans. To acquire or earn a rightful claim, 
by Wrtue of actions or qualities, to (something) ; 
to become entitled to or worthy of (reward or 
punishment, esteem or disesteem, position, desig- 
nation, or any specified treatment). Obs. or arch. 

[1292 Rkitton V. X. § 3 Si clc nc puisse averrer .. qc clc 
pout dowario aver descrvi.l CX32^ F., E. A Hit. P. 0. 6i j 
euer [ly mon vpori inolde meril dissuriicd. c 1340 Cursor 
A/. 10350 (T rin. > (‘nildrv bat . .ofle dcseruen ( decervyiij 
mnehei nicdc. c 1400 A\w/. Rose 3*^93 , 1 drede youre wmth 
tf> disserve. 1493 Acf ti Hen. I v/, e. 22 § 4 Artificers .. 
waste iikkIi part of the day and deserve not their wagis. 
n 1533 Ln. IthKNEiLS Huou Ixiii. 2i() lionouru is dew'e to 
them that dyserncth it. 1590 Siiakh. Afids, N. u. ii. 124 
When at your bands did I dcscruo this S(‘f)rnc? 1713 Addi- 
son Cato I. ii, 'Tis not in mortals to Command Success, But 
we 'll do more, Setnprotuuii ; we 11 Deserve it. 
t b. Const, w’illi iu/. Obs, or arch. 

1:1383 Chaucer L.G. IV, Prol. 50a Thai liast descruyd 
r.nrt:re for to .smcrtc. rx400 Maundev, (1839) ix. 200 Men 
that h.'iii dis.scrved to l/cn dede. 
to. w’ith indirect obj, and subord. clause. Obs, 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wk.H. 268/1 Nor ncuer deserued 
we vnto him y^ lie sliould so much doc for vs. 

2 . To have acquired, and thus to have, a rightful 
claim to ; to be entitled to, in return for services 
or meritorious actions, or sometimes for ill deeds 
and qualities ; to be worthy to have. (Now the 
ordinary sense, in which to dcsei-ve is tlie result of 
having deserved in sense i .) 

frx 4 ooMAUNpEV.(Roxb.)Pro 1 . i Hedesserued neiicr nanc 
enill ; for he did ncucr eiiill, ne thoght neucr cuill.] c 1240 
Proufp. PariK 120 Deservyn . . i/e worthy to havyn (K), 
mereor. c xg/oo New Not-hr. Afnyd in A nc. Poet. Tracts 
(Percy Soc.) a 6 Mercy or grace, A fore your face, He none 
dcscrueih in (tede. x<gg H. I Suttrs Dyets drie Dinner C v, 
Wo have many other Tierbes which deserve th.it name. 1399 
SiiAKS. AhtehAdowx, i. 25 Doth not the Gentleman iXseriic 
mi full as fortunate a bed r 1631 Shirley Lcmc Tricks v. ii, 
He gave me two or tlirec kicks, which I deserved well 
cnouah. X63X iloiiUES Lcinaih. 11. xxvii. 156 All (tIuics doe 
equally deserve the name nf Injustice. x668 Lady C'ha. 
woRifi in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 10 Mr. Ho. 

. .deserves a better fate than to be ever of die looking side. 
1676 Lister in Kafs (V/yr. (1848) 124, l .im well plc.iscd 
your Catalogue of Plants is .igain to be printed : it certainly 
deserves it. 17x6 1 .Anv M. W. Montaou Lett. 10 Oct. (1887) 
1. 128, 1 deserve not all the reproaches you make me. c x8^ 
Arab. Nts. 5.^6 Do you think that you dcscii'c the favour? 
Afod. 'i'he subject deserves fuller treatment than can be 
given to it iiere. 

fig. or tnmsf. a 1631 Donnk Lett., To Mrs. R. White 
(1651) 6 Not to return till towards Christmas, except the 
busine^^s deserve him not so long, 
b. Const, with inf. 

1585 J. B. tr. Virefs Sih. Beasies Aivb, Yf the benstes 
do better their office . . then men doc theirs, they deserve 
more to lie called reasonable, then men. x6ta Dminki.ky 
Liid. Lit. xiii. (1627) 174 Herein many a Master descrvc.s 
nithcr to be beaten then the schollcr. X841-4 Emkr.son 
Ess., Spir. Laws Wks. iBohn) I. 65 Only those books come 
down which deserve to last. 1^36 Fmoudb Hist. Eng, (1858) 

1 . ii. 90 'J he der^'y had won the battle then because they 
deserved to win it. 

8. absol. or intr. + a. To become entitled to the 
fitting recompense of action, character, or qualities, 
b. To be .so entitled ; to have just claims for reward 
or piuiishincnl; to merit, be worthy. Often in phr, 
to deserve ill or well of. 

c 1300 Treat. Pop. Science 140 And went whedcr heo hath 
deserved, ig joye other to pyne. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter 
xvi. X Here tne as my rightwiBiies duscrucs. e 1400 Detfr. 
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y'tvv i20’ji) Rvchcs. .To l)c dclt to be dughll. . As .soibly 
desscruyt. *535 Co\K«f>.M.K /i:.r/. ix. 5 'Jl»ey y‘ Iw deed, 
knowe nothiiiiije, nctlier descruc they eiiy more. *1x669 
TitAri* in Spurgeon /‘mK. Ait. IN. vii. j6 Executed at 
T>imn», as lie had >vell deserven. 1697 Dkvdkn r/rji,\ 

. IV. i)6'J'1iat he, who best deserves, alone may reign. 
1709 Hi:aksi< t Hi>t. .Sov.) II. 934 lie deserves 

well tif the JNiblick. xSti Or.SL. Fi.ovn in Southey /./A' 
/>i7/>i 8.|4‘ II. tMo V'oii would, mdeed. to use the French 
fihrase, ‘ Doerve well of the country.' Tmao.kkkay 

-SX'. />‘X'., />. / tis/iiou, jViitvA, Oeputies who h.ad do. 
served well of their cuuolry. 187$ Jovvkit /'/a(o (ed. V. 
348 Slaves ought to he punished us they deserve. 

C. in iiin»lied good sense. 

1608 Mioi»i.i: roM VV/VX* fa catch Old One 1. i, Kind him so 
oftkious i«) flesiM'vc, So ready to Mipply ! 175a Vors<; 

Hviithcrs jv. i, While yon deserved, niy passion was sincere. 
t4. Irans. To secure by sen ice or ijualily of ^ 
nction ; to earn, win. b. Const, to 'a- for : 'I'o 
earn or win for (anotherX Ohs, 

1377 Lanc:!.. /Y. II. XIV. 1^4 .Scldcn dcicth he out of : 
di.tic |>At dyncth ar he dcserue it. 1393 fhjwKU Con/. III. 
jgi) He* . .which had his prise deserved. .Was made begin a ; 
middel bonle. « 1440 Oesta Rom. x. v’Q (Marl. MS.) Me ■ 
most cuery day nedis lalioure, and drseruo viij pensc. c 1500 
I.ancdot i<n!7 Th.irfor y red hir ihonk at |»ow «lisseruc. 1590 
Maki.uwk //, IV. ii, IJul hy the sword, my lord, 'i 

mu.st l)c deserv'd. 

. b. 1398 T RKVisA Bartk. />..• /*. A'. 11, w ii. <1493)43 And ; 
in prayenge the angel desccruyth mede to vs. c 1449 Pr-cot a 
Rcbr. H. xix. jtf)6 K cros. .w.as the instrumiuit wher yn Crist 
. .tlcscrucd to UA al on re good. i6a8 liAii e Pmet, Th. 
<16.191 10 Huw.. could the humane Nature of ours deserue ; 
that to VK which his own could not descruc viilo it selfe ? I 
I* 6. '1*0 serve, do sciA’ice to ; lo be serviceable or • 
suli.servient to; to serve ortre.atwell, to benefit. Ohs. 

cx'j^Cursor M. 8405 ( rrin.) pat neuer did ne disserued 
iCotf. .seruid] vileny. z38a WvcLir Uch, .\iii. 16 by suche , 
oo.<lis Ood is disseruyd. 1501 Doi’iiLAS Pal. lion. Prol. 93 
How king sail I thus foriiay Quliilk ^uw and Venus in this . 
garth dc.seruis? x6a5 MassiNokh AVio Il'ay iv. ii, Of all the 
scum that grew rich hy my riots, 'J’his . . .'iiid this . . have 
worst deserved me. 1634 - I'cry IVoman ii. iii. You in this 
Sh.ill much do'erve me. _ ^ j 

t b. fntr. with io,/,>r, or in fi nit he in same sense. Ohs. 
c 1380 WvcMif Sei'ih. .S«'|. Wk>. n. 1150 liOuc techip to for- ; 
eue hem und di-sserue lo hem. <'1150 tr. Pe. i miiatione iii. , 
V, Thou kiiowist. .hov miu luj trihuWion deseruip to purge I 
pe rust of my vices, r 1460 Rfi. Ihwsetest'.* lionseh. Rtai. 

Ill Pahi's Rk. (186S1 330 j'lie \ e .sels dcscruyng for ale and 
wyiie. xsa6 Pilyr Per/. iW. de W. i<igli, For thc.se 
vcrlncs , . de.serueth to the gyfle of pitc, and ihexercysc of 
them disixrscth. .man to iho pcrfcccyon of the .same. 1 

te. tnins. To give in return for service rendered ; j 
to p.iy b.ack, ref|iiit'*. Oh. i 

1 X385 CiiAUCi-.K L. C. IP. 1624 Medea^ My might, ne my I 
labour, NLiy nat disserve it iu myn lywys day. x^3 Clowi.K j 
Con/, 111 . 156 Hut other, which h.lve nouKhl de.served ' 
Thrcaigh ver'tue.. A king shall nought deserve gnirc. 
1470-85 Mai.oky Arthur 11. i.x, 1 am tnochc beholdyng vnto j 
hym, & ! haue yll de.^erued it vnto hym for his kyndcnc.s. j 
1^3 -5 Lu. JIekni KS Proiss. II. 638 (R.) Whereof we .shall I 
thanke you, and deserve it to you and yours, ; 

Deserved (<i/^y..VJvd, -ed),///.tr. [f. prec. + -EH.] j 
1. Ri^hl fully carneil ; TnerUc*<l. | 

155a lIi i.oET, nc.strucd, meriius.^ 1579 Sioney Afiol, ! 
Poeirie (Arh,) ao His deserupd credite. X&7 Siiaks. Cor. i 
III. iii. 140 Cline him deseru'd vexation. 1709 Stkelk Tatter { 
No. 9 P I The Old ll.itchelor, a Comedy of deserved Repu- 
tation. i8a8 .S( OTT /'■. . 1 /. Perth x.xxii, The clay of thy de- 
served dv>om. 1859 I'. Hai.l Pttsavadat/.ff IVcf. 46 Com- 
mentaries which are held in deserved esteem , 

ta. That Inas deserved [L. merttus ] ; meritorious, | 
woilby; s^Deseiivi.ng ///. //. Obs. rare. 

1807 SiiAKS. Cor. HI. i, Rome, who.-ie Craiiludc To- 
wards her deserued Children, is tnroird. 

Deservedly ,d/v..i'jvt>ijii), adif. [f. Deseuveu 

+ C(. \., merito.'] According lo desert or I 

merit ; rightfully, worthily. i 

1548 Thoma.s ftad. Cram., Merilamentc, woorihely or | 
deseruedly. 1576 Fi.KMiNn Pwwpl. Epist, It m.ay de- 
servedly chnlkiigc immoitalitic. 1671 Mii.ton /’. R. 1. 407 ' 
lUsorvtsdly thou griev'Ni, composed of lies. 1709 Annisox ! 
i'atkr No. 133 P 1 A iVople of so inucli Virtue were de- 
servedly pi, iced al die Head of .Matikiiid. 187a Jknkixson 
Cuide ti-nt^. Lakes (1879) 176 .Some of the views arc much 
.and deservedly admired. 

Dese'rvednees. [f. as prec. -h -nksh.] The 
(piality of having deserved ; desert, worthiness ; i:i j 
g'ood sense, excellence. | 

a 1628 K, Grkvilli: .S'idney <1652) 24 No exterior Signe f)f • 
degree, or deservedjicss. 1843 T. Goodwin Ay;graT‘. Sin 31 
Daniel wouhl convince Ilalsli.-u/ar of his deserved ucsm; 'i<j 
hisr: his Kingdoinc. 1889 A. I\ Fosirm in Chiia^o Advance 
28 Mar., The deservedness of his cause. 

DeseTVeleSS, U. rare. [f. DK8KKVK V. -f 
-I.E.SH.] Uiulesorving. 

1648 Hekrick Jlcsper-, To his Rk. (1869; 79 Deservcless of 
the name of raragoii. j 

Hence SMe'rrtleMly adv., undeservedly, un- j 
justifiably, ' j 

1854 Vii.\ AIN A/rV. Pss. IV. 77 Henry put to de.iih deserve- 
lesly iprin/ed deservdlesly), ‘i'wo Noblemen. 

D6SerV0r (d/zo iv-ia). In 6 -our. [f. 1 )e.serve 
z'. + -ER I, Cf. OF. deserveor, -eur (Godef.).] One 
who deserves or merits ; e.\p, one ij’ho deserves well. 

*549 Udai.i., etc. Emsrn. Pnr. 1 Tim. vi. 2 More 1* to 
be done for y cleRerit..ur th.in for the exactour, more fru 
the louymg rnaister Ictc.]. 1608 Siiaks. A nt. 4- Cl. i. ii. 19 ? 

W hose Loue is neuer link’d to the deseruer, Till his deserts 
are p.ast. 1823 ItiNoiiAM 139 Kinde remembreis 

of your well desciucrs. X63X I.aud ivks. 0851) V. 256 The 
man certainly is an ill de.server, i7o4SwirT V'. rw^iii.Wks. 


1760 I. 48 Other great desemrs of mankind. i8bo C. 
Ii.\Titi>ii Se*‘m, II. 364 Christ Is the doserver of everylTiinj 
for siniieiiS. 

tDeseTverasfl. Oh, [f. prcc. + -khs.] a 

female deserver. 

x8ia S11EI.TON QuLv. 1 . 1. i. 3 Make you Dc.serveress of the 
Deserts that your Greatness deserves. x7IoS'ikklk Taller : 
No. 178 P 1. ' 

tDesaTVioe. oh. rare - In 5 -yoe. [f. 
Dksehvk 7*., after servUc, ^OF. had de^ennee ~ 
Di.s.SERViCK.)] « 0 >:.sKRT jrA.l ; deserving. 

x48oCAxroN Chron. Kny. I.vxviii. 8 a He reproued. .lyther 
tyrants and hem oha-stysed after hir tfesuruysc. 

t Dese'rvient, ppl a. Oh. [ad. I .. dhervienP 
em, pr. pple. of dcservirc to serve zealously, etc.] 
Of service, helpful. 1 

1578 IjANisrr.R ///</. Mttn 1. 22 Passages . . deseriiient to , 
the traiismitling of Sinewes. x88x Sir ll. Vane’s Politicks { 
12 More sul.'d'le to the Time, then dcscri'icnt to Neces.siiy. 

Deservinff (d/znux ig , vid. sb. [f. DeheUVE i 
7». + -iNa'.] Desert, merit ; »- I)KSKRTj 3 .t j 

1388 WvcMi' Ps. vii. 5 Fallc Y, hi dixscrtiyiig. 1482 Monk ‘ 
0/ Evesham i.\rb.> ’,7 .\ftyr ihcr oldc merylys and de- | 
scruynges . holpt» . . or lottyd. a x^* Wv.vrr Poct.^ IVks. 
(1861)185 Cli.'istise me not for my deserving According to 
thy just'omccived ire. x6oo E. IIlount tr Concsta^^io 94 
Striving to make knowne his belter deserving. 1721 (TiiiDER 
J.ove in Riddle ii. i. My weak Pniise would wrong his full , 
1 )eservings. 1814 Mks. J. West A licia de Lcuy 1 . 181 Was ; 
he, indeed . . ignorant of his own dcm:rving ? x866 Kinu-SLEV 
licrciv. iii, Ah, that lie would rcw.ird the proud according 1 
to their deservings. 

Dese'rving, ppi. [f. as prec. + 

That deserves (good, ill, etc.) ; uscil contextually 
with either sense knplied ; but esp. in a good sense, 
meiitorioiis, worthy. 

1576 Ft.ii.MiN<j Panopl. Epist. 117 Your ineritonoii.s and ; 
wcl deserving behaviour. <• x6xo Miudli.ton, etc. U'idmo \ 

I. i, To the deservingest of all her .sex. 1678 Dryden < 

Anrcn^^. v. i. p. 77 Cca.se to grieve And for a more de- 
serving Husband live. ni68s Otw.w (J.), CVmrts arc the , 
places . . Where the deserving ought to rise. x8a8 G. \V. 
liRinci-s ulnn. /amaUa 11 . xv. 324 .Severer punishment ; 
upon the deserving culprits. Mod. 'I'he problem of the j 
relief of the tlescrv ing poor. ! 

b- Con.st. 0 / 1 rarely omitted'. | 

1789 (ioi.Ds.Mn u Korn. Hist. (17861 11 . 959 He was highly . 
deserving this di.stinction. *8x3,1. J i iioMsoN Lcct. injjam. ; 
1 7 r (Jhservallons the more deserving of your attention. i8S4 

J . S. C. Aiuioi v Xapoleon (1855* 1 1 . xii. '.fijS 'I'hcy all appeared j 
deserving hi.s altcnliun. 1855 M.\(:At'i..\Y I/ist. En^. Ill, 405 j 
I)elin<|uents. .deserving of exemplary' punishment. 

Deservinffly (<l/z 5 *jviijii;., adv. [f. prec. f = 
-KY -.] In a deserving manner ; meritoriously. 

150 III i.oF.T, Dcseniingly*. merito, (*1581 Vfron Free- 
lout 51 b, bistlye and de.seruinglye put from those ihinges. 1 
1850 R. Si'Ai'VLTON Strada’s Losv C. I Carres viii. 3 Had 
often (and descrvlngly) the ext^'rience of ill fortune. 1737 j 
Clorana 195 Pellinoiil had placed his Friendship very lie- j 
.servingly. | 

Dese^rvingness. [f. as prcc. + -kens.] Dc- ; 
serving quality, de-sert, merit ; worthiness. 1 

^ 1831 Celestina xii. 145 (kownc lo. .a better dc.scrvingncsst: 
in your selves, *865 J.G KOTK Treat. Moral Ideas 11.11876) , 
81 That virtue consisted in moral beauty, or in deservingness ■ 
of hum.in approbation. I 

Desese, obs. v.ar. of Deseank, Dinseizk v, j 

tDeBespeiTy sb. Obs, Alsu 5 deus-, dis-, ; 
•poyr(o. [a. OF. dcsespeir (inotl.F. d^sespoir ', vbl. 
sb. from dhcspdrerio I)e.spaik, q.v.] ]Jy-form of i 
Despair sb, ! 

c 1374 CiiAUTER Troy I ns 1. 605 With desespeir [v.rr. des- 
sespeir, disespeyrl so sorw'fuUy me offendeth. 1393 (iowKR ■ 
Con/. II. 185 In desespeirc a man to fallc. j 

t DeBCBpei're, 7 '- Obs. Also disespeyre. [a. { 
OV. drsf'spcre-i\] Hy-form of DE.srAiii 7'. | 

c 1380 Cii al'i:kr Compl. to his Lady 7 So desespaired I am 
from allc hlisse. c 1430 Lvor,. Min, PiH’ms (Percy .Soc.) 936 : 
A A crray preef of his mercy, th.at no man disc5i>cy re. — j 
ihid. Di.scspeyrcd. • 

t Dese'sperance, -aunce. Obs. Abo din-. 

[a OF. dhi's/c ranee ;i2th c. in Ilatzf.) =-» l*r. des- ' 
cs/crama, a Konmnic compound of dcs-, L. dis' h 
esperantiaf -tv, f. esperare, espereri’-L. sperdre \ 
to hope.] J )cs|)airing, ilcsjiair. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylm it. 19581 1307 ■ That lay. . By-twixen 
hope and derk dcsesnt:raunce. c X480 Pol. Ret. L. Poems 
1 1866) 68 His snerie lie puiteth in discspcratince. 

+ Dese'sperat, a. Obs. Tn 4 dis-. [ad. OF. 
desesperL, VT.dt'scsperat, -^\.. desperdf-us despaired, 
Dk.’sI'KUate.] Desperate, hojwlcrs. 

1:1584 CiiAUCKK If. Fame in. 995 ^Viid wost thy sclfen 
outtirly Disesperat of allc hlys. 

DesGue, -seuy, -seve, obs. ff. Deceive 7 j. 
e 1350 IVill, Palcrne 3307 A-drad to Fe dvth Fri deacuy 
Iicrc wold. 

Desever, obs. furm of Di8.s£ver v. 

Deseyt* -te, Deseyve, obs. forms of Deceit, 
Deceive, etc. 

Besgise, -guise, -gyse, ob.s. ff. DiNGiTt.sE. 
Deshabille : sec Dishabili.f. 

Desherit, etc., ob.s. fonn of Disherit, etc. 
Deshose, Deshight, obs. IT. Diseank, De- 

NtOllT. 

Deshonour, obs. form of Dishonour. 

Dosi, obs. form of Dizzy a, 

Besiatin, var. of Dessiatine. 
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Deiiooaat (d/ai*kant, de’sikSnt', a, and sb. 
[ad. J., desUednt’^m^ pr. pple. of dcsicedre', see 
Desiccate, and note there as to stress.] 

A. adj. Having the property of drying ; serving 
to dry ; esp, of a medicinal agent. 

*779 A.ih, Desiccant, di'ring, drying up humours. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 3^ bitlmrgc , . used as a clcsic- 
cunt astringent powder for ulcers. 

B. sb, A drying or desiccating agent ; a medicine 
or remedy which dries up. 

x6n6 WiSFMAN Surgery Mil. v. (K.\ Wc endeavour by 
moderate detergents aiid dcsicc.ants, to cleanse and dry the 
dbeased lutrts. 1866 Pall Mall C. No. 493. 739/1 Dry air 
is the most elTective desiccant. 

De'siooatef ///• «- tircb. [ad. L. dhicoll-tts 
drietl up, pa. pple. of dcsicalre : sco next.] Desic- 
cated, dried. 

^ C1420 Pallad, OH /lush, iv. 179 I’ul dak.s ihrc this seede 
is goodc hewette In inylk or melh, and after desiccate ScUc 
hein ; thai wol be swete. 1626 Bacon .Sylva $ 842 Bodies 
rlc.siccaie, hy Heat, or Age. 1840 Browning Sordello 11. 313 
Juicy in youth or desiccate with age. 

Desiccate (dfsi*kt''t, dcsik^t), V, [f. Ii. desk- 
cdl-f pj)l. stem of dhkeare to dry completely, dry 
up, f. De- 1. 7,-kskc(lre to dry, sid us dry. 

(For ch.'inging strc.s.s sec note to Conii:mI'I.atl : desi'ccatc 
i.H the only pronunciation in Diets, down to 1864, and' in 
Ogilvie 1S82, Ca.sscll i8.'?3. ij 

1. trans, 'Ko make quite dry; lo deprive thor- 
oughly of moisture ; to dry, diy up. Atsoyf^'*. 

In U.S. applied to the thorough drying of articles of food 
for preservation. 

1575 Ti'Riii-.KV. Eauhonrie 361 'I'liey doe inollifm, and de- 
siccate the wounde or disease. 1826 Bacon .Sylva g 727 Wine 
hclpcth to digest and desiccate the inoi -ture. 1857 Iomlin- 
KON Renoit's Disp. 181 This . . will desiccate an ulcer. xBo8 
J. Baiii.ow Colnmh. iv. 49.6 No .. courtly art [shall] Damp 
the kild thought or desiccate the heart. 1832 I. i'.wi.oK 
Saturday Even. (1834) 297 Atheism in all its forms desiccali s 
the affection.s. 1839 li.MLKV Eistus J’roeiii, Though we 
should by ai t Bring earth to g.'i.s ninl desiccate the .sea. 1883 
Pkoc.tok in Nncnvl. 3 Aug. 74/1 'I he .shock w.as of sufliciciii 
intensity to . . partially desiccate the muscular tissues, 

2. inlr. 'I'o becnme dry. rare. 

1679 Rvcaut Grk. Chunk 27} Budic.s of .Mich whom llity 
have Canonixed for Saints to continue uiicuiisumed, and . . 
to dry and desiccate like the Mummies iu Fgypt. 

1 Icnco Desiccating vbl. sb. nnd ///. a. 

X65X tr. Paeon’s J.i/e iV Death 7 'I’hey speak much of llie 
Klcmentarj' (Jiialily of Sicciiy or Drienessc ; and of things 
De.siccating. x868J.Mak riNi- Au Ess, 1 . 388 The very thing-, 
wliich this de.siccating rationalism Hung off. 1871 B. Stkwak i 
HctU g 63 'fhe . , air was . . thoroughly dried by being passcil 
through a desiccating apparatus. A thcmvnm 1 Aj r. 

402/2 j'hat desiccutiug of the Anglo-Saxon in North America 
which Humboldt .ind others have commented upon. 
DGliCOIlted (d/si’k^rUcd, dc\>iikcit(Hl), pp/, a. 
[f. Dknicuatk 7 j. 4- -ED.] Deprived or freed of 
moisture ; dried ; fof food) dried for preservation. 

1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, 11. vii. 193 TJy elevation . . 
from the Sea or .some desiccated places thereof. 1847-8 ]I. 
Mh.i.er First Impr. xvii. (18571 330 The living* souls, .which 
had once animated thc.se williercd and desiccated bodies. 
1884 Health ILxhtb. Cntal, 9/1 Preserved Potato and Desic- 
c.-ued Soup. Hud, jB/ 1 American Breakfast Cereals. . hulled, 
ciushcih St e.*UTi -cooked, and dcsici aled. 

DesiccatiOD (desikc'-pn). [ad. L. dcskedtiou- 
cm, Ji. of action from desUairc : .sec Desiccate r».] 
The action of making quite dry; depriving or free- 
ing of moisture ; dried up condition. 

X477 Norton Ord. AUh. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 104 Another 
Ficr is Fire of Disiccalion. 1541 R. (Ioi land Gnydons 
Eormnlaryc Tivb, (.'omni^scd woundes aposioinnle with 
venym requyreth strongc dcsiccacyon. 1884 T. Bi mnrt / //. 
Earth ir. 26 A great drought and dessicalion of the earth. 
1805 W. .Saundrus Min. 1 raters 352 To finish the dc.sicca- 
lion of the residue over a water hath. 1836 Macgm.livrav 
tr. Humboldt's Tras*. iii. 44 Mummies, reduced to an exlra- 
ordin.iry degree of desiccation. 1865 I.ivings'ioni-: Zambesi 
iv, yt 'Ihc general desiccation which Africa has undergone. 

D. aftrih.y as deskeat ion-crack, in CeoL, a crack 
produced in a bed of clay iu the process of drying, 
nnd subsequently filled by a new deposit of soft 
mat ter. 

1865 Pace Gcol. Terms 173 Appearances . . known as de- 
siccation cranks, .not to be confounded with ‘joints’, ‘cloav- 
and similar phcnumcna. z88oA. R. Wallack/j/. Life 
vi. 8s Irregular desiccation marks, like the ciMcks at the 
hotiom of a sundried muddy pool. x88a Gkikif. TexUbk. 
Ceol, IV, I. 485 These de-sicnation-cracks or sun-cracks, .prove 
that the surf icc of rock on which they He was exposed to 
the air and dried iK-forc tlie next la^’er of water-borne sedi- 
ment was deposited upon it. 

DasiCCatiVB ((Usi'kativ, de'sikiiitiv), a. and sb. 
Also 5-6 dosyooatif, dyssyocatiue. [ad. med.L. 
deskedtiv-us, f. L. deskedt- ; see above nnd -IVE.] 

A. adj. liaving the tendency or quality of dry- 
ing up, 

1541 K. Copland Calyeds Terap. a Aivb, The faculte 
of medycyns ought lo j»e desycentyfe. i6ox Holi.and /'// ay' 
XXXI. X, A.striiigent it is, dcsiccative, binding, and knitting. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I.60 Warm winds, as the Sirocco, 
Harmatan, etc., are more destccative than cold wiiuU. 1838 
1 '. 'rHOM.HON Chent, Org. Jtodirs 429 Tt is more desiccative 
than linseed oil 

B. sb, A desiccative agent : a desiccant. ? Obs, 

e 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg, 57 A moist discracie. .Fou scbalt 

help wib desiccatlvis. 1541 R. Copland Gvy lows Formu- 
larye K iij b, Medycyns tiiat be colde, dyssycatyues, and 
infrigidat^^ues. s6ox Holland Pliny ll. 138 wheat is such 
a desiccatiue, that it wil draw and drie vp the wine or any 
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Other liquor ia a ^rrcll which is buried within a. tr* 
Brit. AMlo No. 79. 9/1 Coffe » a very great Desiccaii^ e. 
* 7 ^ J. S. /-« Dran'i Oherv,Surg.{x^^i)9Qx The Wound. . 
was dressed with . . Deaiccatives, calcined Alum [etc.]. 

DesiOOfttor (cl/si'k^di, de-sik^Hai). [agent-n. 
in L. form from desicedre to Debicoate.] One 
who or that which desiccates or dries ; a name 
given to a chemical apparatus used to dry stib- 
stanccs which are decomposed by heat or by ex- 
posure to the air ( = Exsiccator) ; and, in later 
commercial use, to contrivances for the desiccation 
of fruit, miiU, or other articles of focni, also of tan- 
bark, etc. 

il37K. B. V^xmPmet. Chem. y^OcrAsionallycvapoMlions 
are nerforiMecl with much benefit by aid of desiccators. 1883 
in Encycl. Diet. (Cassell*. 

Desiccatorsr (dfsi-krudri), a. [f. as DK.STCCATK 

V. + -ORY.] Desiccalive. 

rs8eo Travels of A nacharm 11 . 467 (I..) Pork is dcsic- 
catory, but it strengthens and [Kisses easily. x^Aihetwum 
30 Jan. 145/9 Beneath the desiccutury influences to which 
Central Asia has been subject for centuries. 

Beside, obs. form of Decide. 



derabilitie. .Pulr.hritiidc, lucunditie. 

t Desi'derable, ar. Obs. Also .1 deseder-, 
desyder-. [ad. 1.. dmdembiUis desirable, f. 
desJderdre (see DESiDiiitATE) : cf. rare OF. desi- 
derable, Slid see Dkstkable.] To be desired; 
desirable. 

r> Hampolk Psalter xvlii. it po doincK of God arc 
dc.si<l(;raliile abuui ii all ritjies. ( 1340 - - Prose Tr. 2 iSolbcly, 
Ihesu, desederabill es tbi name. cx4Sotr. De Iiiiitatione 
111. V, Verily pere is lum oper |»imie here laudable ner de- 
siderable. 1540-54 Ckokk Ps. tPcrcy Soc.^ j 3 More IIkmi 
gold dcsidcrablc (fr stones most precious to se. x6ix 
CouvAT CV//»//V/V'.r tv My selfc bauing had the happincssc to 
enjoy his desiderablo comiuertc. 1675 Art Contenim. x. x. 
933 ' f'is sure no such desiderablc guest that ive .should go 
oiil to meet it. 

llciicc t Deni derably (uiv. Obs, 

1635 Qi ahi.ks Emhl, v. v, afij O . . most holy fwe ! how 
sweetly doest thou burnc ! . . how desiderably docst thou 
innutiie jiiu ! 

D68id6nUit (d/si'derant), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
I.. deshUrdnt-em^ pr. pplc. iy{deslderare to Dksiue.] 

A. adj. Desiring, desirous : (imj)lied in nextadv.). 

B, sb. One who desires a thing, 

i860 J. R. Bai I.AKTYNK Bible for the Pniuiitx m When 
one writes up ' 'i'he smallest donation thnnkfuliy received 
it is taciily implied that (he donation shall tiui be wlut the 
desidorant does not care to have. 

t Desi'darantljr, eulv. Obs. rare- K [f. prt c. 
f -I.Y 2 ; cf. E. dhtderdnter^ and OF. deside- 
• amment^ similarly foiincd.] Dcsiringly, dosii- 
oiisly. 

e 14M tr. Do fmitaiione in. liv,pat pci askeso dcsidcranlly 
of god. 

Besidorata, id. of Desideratum, q.v. 
t Besi'derate, a- and sb. Obs. [ad. L. desT’ 
denlf-us desired : sec iie.\l.] 

A. tidj. Desired ; desirable. 

1640(1. Watts tr. Batons Adv. l.r.irn. iv. ii. 199 So the.>c 
arc the I’.arts which in the knowledge uf Medicine, touching 
tlie cure of Diseases, are de.siderale. 

B. sb. A thing th.it is desired ; a desideratum. 

1640 G. Wahs \x. Bacon's Adzt. Learn. Pref. 23 Where 

we deliver up any thing ns a Dcsidcnale. 1664 Kvklvn Syp'a 
(1776) 558 Those who shall once oblige our nation with n full 
find Absolutely Complcat Dictionary, as yet a Desiderate 
amongst us, 1670 — Mem. (18571 III. 223 When J shall 
have received those other desideralc.H, 1 may proceed to tlie 
compiling part. 

Desiderate (dAii‘dcr£'>L , v. [f. desTderat-, 
ppl. stem of destifenire to miss, long for, dtrsirc, f. 
f/tv (De- I. I, 2) 4 .1 radical also found in ion-sldcr- 
dre^ perhaps connected with sTdits, shier- stiir, con- 
stellation ; but the sense- liistory is unknown ; cf. 
Consider.] 

trans. To desire with a sense of want or regret ; 
to feel a desire or longing for ; to feci the want of ; 
to desire, want, miss. 

16^ R. Baii.lik Disswrtsh'e Vind, (1655) 29 In that p.ns. 
turalf frecdoinc I di:sidcrate the.<se thre<*. things. 1646 Sik '!’• 
Browne Pseud. Pf. Pref. Avja, If .any way..w’ce may oh- 
taine a worke, so much desiredj at least, dvsitlcratvd of truth. 
? 7 a»T. Boston Metn. App, xit. 45^, I desiderated satisfying 
impressions. 1788 Gibbon Let. hlisc. Wks. 1796 I. 670 In an 
evening 1 desidemte the resources of a family or a dun. 1899 
Sotn uEY til Q. Rev. XXXIX. 123 The great .step wliidi is 
tiowr desiderated in education. 1836-7 8ir W. Ha.milton 
Metaph. xx.\tx.(i87<.i) 1 1. 3S4 He evacuates the p}m;iiunienun 
of all that desiderates explanation. 1839 *>ohn Bull 1 r Aug. , 
We desiderate to know W'hetlier murder itself he considered 
one fan ufTence].^ 1865 Tkom/ii'K Belton fist, xxvii. 321 In* 
capable of enjoying the kind of life w'hich he desiderated. 
D08iderated (cl/si-der^iled), ppl. a. [f. prcc. 
vb. + -KD.] Desired, wanted, required. 

CiiKVNK (J-X Kdipsc.f arc of wonderful assisUince 
towrm^ the solution of this so desirable and so much de- 
siderated problem. 1836 T. Hook Curmy Married (18301 
''m 6 Kitty returned . . licaring in her hand . . the desiderated 
like the word, it U so long and so new) basin of broth. 
«« 54 H. Mii.t.ER.SVA. * Sekm. XXV. (1857'! 550 'I’he desidernted 
was to be supplied by its writer. 
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Dei^eratioil (dfsidcrfi/on). [ad. L. desh 
dcrdiidn-cm^ n. of action from disiderare'. see 
Denideuate and -ation.I L The action of desi- 
derating; desire, with feding of want or regret. 

Yci5a5 Cov. Myst. (Shak.s. Soc.) 3B6 Yif it like you re Ixs- 
nygnyte N outh to hen dlsplcsid w’vth my dcsidcracyon Me 
jongith to yourc presettse now conjunct to the unyte. 1633 
T. Adams R.ip. 2 Peter iii. 18 Thus it (i.c. Amen) is a note 
of conhrmaiion, as well a.s dc.sideration. 18x3 W. Taylor 
Eng. Synon. (18^6) 293 Dc.sirc is aroused by hope, while dc- 
sideratiun is inllitled by reminiscence. x86x G. af kkeoii 11 
Rvtin Ilarrin^iton I. iv. 53 He will assuredly so dispose of 
his influence as to suit the desidcrations of his family. 

t2. Thing desired, desideratum. Obs. rare. 

1836 1 .anihju Peril, .s- Asp. Ixwiii, Corinndvr-.seed might 
correct it.. The very desidcraiiou ! 

Desiderative (dfsi*derAiv a. and sb. [.ad. 
L. dPsiiitrdlJv us (in late L. grainmari.ins\ f. 
dt'rdP ppl. stem : see -ive. ^ 1“ mod.F. dtWtfra- 
lif.)] A adj. 

1. H.aving, expressing, or denoting desire; per- 
l.aining to desire. 

1655 60 Stanley J/ist. P/iilos. (1701) 207 1 'I’liat to every 
apprehensive fiiculty, there might lx: a dvsider.rtivc ; to 
embrace what it judgetli goml, to refuse wluit it ONieemctli 
evil. 1816 ' 1 '. 'r.\Yi.<»R /'.Af. Vlll. 50 'J'he liver signir\ing 
that he lived solely according to the desiderative juirt of his 
nature. 

2. Cram. Of a verb 01 verbal form : Formed ft oni 
.another verb to ex[irc.s.s a desire of doing the act 
thereby denoted ; of 01 pertaining to such a verb. 

155* Hl'I.okt II V h/i It is to he noted how all verbes end- 
yng in Turh . . ho verbes desidcKityuc, as dcsicrynge or 
enlendyngc to pi'rrourmc the art of their significutions. xyii 
ir. Werenfclf Disc. Lo^zemoebys 226 Verbs . . freipientalive, 
inchoative, intiiutivc, and desidcrative. 1857 M. Willi vms 
Sanskrit (I rant. (1864 1 202 Nouns and pailiciple.s derixed 
from the desideraiivc hast: jire. not tnui.>mmon. 1879 Wiin- 
NKY .Sansk. Crain. § n».-.6 By the desixlnalive conjugation 
is signilied a desire for I he aclioM or condiliun dcnolctl by 
the simple root. 

B. sb. Cram. A desidcralive verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation : see prcc. 

X75X Hakki.s l/ermesi. vii. (1786) 127 A species of Verbs 
called .. in l..Alln Pesidcratira, the Dcsiderativc.s or Modi- 
tatives. 1855 Kokhes ll huitisidnl Cram. (i8<)8i 65 Desidcr- 
.itives, as . . ‘ to wish, or to lie .about, or like to .speak 
1857 M. Wii.i.iAMS.SVr;MX*e/VO*#vt/»/. (1863) 205 DesideralivcN 
may take a p.’issive form by adding ya to the desiderulive 
base after n:jetliiig linal a. 

II Desideratum (d/'si:dm’i*ti?m). ri.-ata. [a. 
1.. deslderdlum thing desiretl, neuter of deshkf dPus^ 
pit. pplc. of di's/dmire: see Desidehati: r*. The 
subst. use )x.’longs to med.L. Also iistnl in the 
form in mod.F. and St).] Something fur which 
’ig is felt; 


something wanting and 


a desire or 
rcqnirefl or desired, 

1651 N. CuLVKKWKL Light of Xat. 33 (Stanf.) All T.>c- 
siderala sliall be .suppH'd'. 1654 Wiu i lock /oolomia 45 1 
Here that Dc.sidcratum my l.ord Ikicon .spe.ikclh of., 
is supplycd. x668 Wilkins Real C har. Kp. to kdr. 63 'I’lic 
v«ariuus Desiderata, proposed by beamed men, or siuli 
things as xverc conceived yet W'luiling to the advaiiceiiicnt 
of several p.Trt.s of lAi.'irning. X78a A. Monro Cowpar. 

, lnat. Introd. (e<b 3)6 A . . lex^hiiii.al dictionary . . is one of 
the desiilerata in aii.alomy. 180a I’i.avfmr Ulustr. // utton. 
Th. 338 'I'he explanation of them was still a <lc.sidx‘ratiim in 
geology. 1807 .Soi'iTiKV l.ife. (1850) III. 105 One of the 
greatest desider.alums in nuRlem Oriental literature. x 9 a$ 
JowEvr /’/«/<» (ed. 2) III. 161 'I'he fitness of the .animal lor 
food is the gre.at desideratum. X876 Mozley Univ. .Serm. 
iii. 1 1877) 47 A grtjat numlicr of people in every age, do want 
inoraliiy wiihoiit religion : it is a great desideratum, 

II Deside*rium. [f-.; longing, sense of w.ant, 
desire, f. stem of desh/erdre', see Destueratk.] 
An ardent desire or wish ; a longing, jiroperly for 
.a thiiig once possessed and now missed ; a sense 
of loss, 

17x5 .Swift Let. to Pope 28 June, When I leave a country 
. . 1 iTiink as seldom as I can of xvhat 1 loved or esteemed 



regard the memory of T.ord Bcaconsfield wdth a desideriuni 
which has not lieeii exliihitcd towards that of any Pjigli.sh 
|ioliticul Iccader within the memory of living man. 

-j* P^gi'Clery. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dcsiderie 
(nth c. in Godef.), ad. 1.. (Usukrinm longing, 
ilc.sire : see jwee.] Desire, wish. 

exASO Craft of Lovers (R.), My name is True louc— nf 
cardinal dcsidcry . . the very exemplary. X5X3 Bk.adsiiaw 
.V/. Werburge i. 1498 'I’o hrynge his doughlcr to the hems of 
Ely . . .after her desj dtry. Ibid. 2899 'I’nerc to be luinylate 
after her desydery. 

tDesidlO'Se, ( 7 * Obs. «next. 


xt 


la?)' 

i8aa — „ 

orders liccoming destdiosc. | Used jestingly.] 

t Desi'dioUSy a. Obs. Alsu 7 dlas-. [ad. I.. 
dcsidibs'iis slothfnl, f. desidia sitting idle, indolence, 
slolhfulncss, f. desidpre to sit long, ait idle, f. De* I. 
3 + sedPre to sib] Idle, indolent, slothful, 

‘ a 1540 [implied in next}. 1608 K. Crakaniiiori k Serm. 
(tCiy) A iija, Some. .Iiiame<UN~>th him and other BLnliops, as 
being desidious. 1637 R. lluMi'iiREV ir. A7. Ambrose ii 5 
To he desifliou:! and dufectiue in pious workes. 1647 Waro 
.SV m/. CW»4*r (18431 75 Vceli^ht the battelU of the lAjrd, U;c 
lu'itfier desidioivi nor perlidioiis. in Blount Clossogr. 


nBBxcnr. 

i tneti'dioiMiiiMi. ofi. [f. prcc. -t- -Nigii] 

! Idleness, indolence, slothfulness. 

! ax^ bui.iiNii Let. to Cromwell in Wood Atk. 0 .ton. I. 
I 68 The GermaiK's perceiving our desidioutine.Na and iicgli- 
I ffxmce do send daily young Scholars, hither, tliat xpoileth 
; Uim (ancient authorNj and cutteth them out of mrnirie.s 
I returning home and pntiing them ab|ilRd as monuinento of 
; their own country [etc.]. 1^7 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. 

; xxxviii. J 1739) 58 '1 his dis.sidiQiisness of the greater sort made 
; one step further to the full perfection of that manner of 
; Trial. 1651 /^n/. 11. >1.(1739) 33 He found the People.. 

. vexed .at his Grandfather's dcsidt(m.sne.ss. 

Besie^n, obs. form of Duzy, 

Desigllt(d/s3rt). [f. De- f- S ight ; prob. orig. 

, a variant of dcssisbC DissiGiiT, q.v.] A thing un- 
j sightly, ail ugly (?bject to look at, an eyesore. 

(But tn the first quvTt. i>«rliaps a misprint for despkht.'^ 
i l«S »9 PuTTENiiAM Ping. IWsie 111. x.\i\'. (Arh.) 292 [If he] 
j come sodainly to !>« pold or shaucii, it wall sceme oiudy to 
i hiiiisclfe,adc!ihight and very vndct'ciit.l X834G. Cox O.xford 
j in 1834, V. 65 A splendid error and u grand desight, Gro« 
(estiiK-ly Gothic, blunderingly hrhjit. x8sa Mikh S'onck 
I Camt^s If. vi. 68 Three ciner.alds, tlirco pearls, and one 
' large rough pebble, which was such a dchiglit to the others, 

! that [etc.]. 

Deerghtment. rare. [f. as prcc. 4 -MENT.] 
The act of making un.sightly ; di.sriguremcnt. 

Times (Webster*, Substitute jur>’>masts at whatever 
' dcsightmenl or damage in risk. 

Design sb. Also 6 de-, dos-, dis- 

soigne, disseino, 7 deeigno, (dessoin, dissoeno, 
8 doseign). [In 16th c. <ks(s)ci);tte, .a. J5-if)th c. 
F. dessemg- (in 16th c. also dessiffg, desitt^) ' 
signe, purpose, proiect, priuat intention or deter- 
mination* (Golgr.), f. aessei^nter to Design. In 
16th c. It. dist'gfio (also dissejitio. dcsigno) had the 
senses ‘ purpose, designe, draught ; model, jilot, 
picture, pourtrait* (Plorio). Hence the artistic 
sense was taken into Fr., and gradually diflen n- 
liatccl in spelling, so that in mod.F. dessein is *j un - 
pose, plan’, dessin in art*. J‘!ng. on the 

eontr.ary uses design ^ coiifoi nied I0 the verb, in both 
seiLSCs.] I. A mental plan. 

1. A plan or scheme conceived in the mind and 
intended for subsequent execution ; the preliminary 
conception of an idea that is to be eaniwl into effeet 
liy action ; a project. 

X593 lloDKhW Jurl. Pol, 1. xv. # 4 (.Spencer’s «d. 1611 p. .(6) 
Wh.il the lawc of God h.aih, cither bn’ or ng.aiiist our ths* 
.sci|;iic.s. X596 .Si'Kn.skr J'. \ . viii, 25 By cotiiiterri'l dis* 

guise 'J’t) tlieir desuigue to make the easier way. x6a5 
Pi KCHA.s Pilj^rims 11. 1293 'I'he Emperor viidertakelli no 
high design wilhoiU Ills approvtimeiit. X7|8 Wksi.ky Psalms 
ii. 1 Why do the Jew’s aiul Gcnliles join To e.\t:i;ule n vain 
Design '/ a 1843 Soui iikv Jnscriptions xli, What tnc.vluiu.s- 
live springs of public wealth 'I’he vast ilesigii required. 184B 
M.U.ALLAV Hist. Rug. 1 . 534 (ircy .. hud concurred iit the 
design of in.surrection. 

b. *A scheme formed lo the detriment of .an- 
other’ (J.); a plan or purpose ol attack upon 
or on. 

aifo^ IiOCKi-;iJ.\ A sedate, settled design Upon another 
man’s life. X704 C'lmii-.K Careless Hnsb. n, i, To bo in love, 
now, is only to h.avc a design upon a wonuan. u modish way 
of declaring w'ar ag.ainst her vinne. 1848 ^TA(:Al'I.AY Hist, 
Eng. 1 . 598 It w.as thoiiglil mocssiiry lo rerni(|uish the 
design on Bristol. 1858 I.ytton What Will he do t 1. i, He 
had no design on your i»oekt.i. 

2. In weaker sense : I’lii'iiose, .aim, intention. 

X58B Shak.s. /.. L, L, IV. i. 88 lArm.ulo WTite.sj Thine in tin; 
dearest dcsi^ne of imliistrie. Ibid. v. i. J05. 1594 — 

Rich, III A.' 'I’hiil it may plem-e you leaue these s:»;l 

designes J’o him that hath nuxst rniixc to he a Mourner. 
X659 B, Harris ParivaVs Iron Age jo8 'I'hcy who ;isk 
relief, have one dcsigiic : and he who gives it, anotlicr. X697 
Drvdkn I 7 rg. Past. vi. 37 Me . . dernaiids On wh.at design 
the Boys had hound^ hi.s hands. 1734 tr. Rollin' s .Inc. 
Hist. (t8/p J. 344 With de .ign lo licsicge it. X736 Butler 
.'D ial. I. til. Wks. 1874 I. 50 'I'he design of this cnaptcr is lo 
impure, how* far this is the t asc. 179a B. 

Irav. XXX. 13S 'I'hcy c.Uendcd an elcphant’.s hide, tanned 
and prepared for the design, urrossihe summil of the toxver. 
x866 G. Macdonai.ii ./«//. Xcighb, xxxiii. 11878J 564 My 
design had been to go at once lo l.ombm. 

I b. «-^-Jntcnlion to go. (( *f. 1 >i:si<.n z;. 13. / 

! X7a5 De Foe AVio (1840) 57 Mydesign was to the 
j north part of the island. 

I 0. phr. Jiy {\(ntl of, on, ufm) tksign'. 011 
I purpose, purposely, inteulionnlly. 

; 16^ llouuEs Tliucyd. (182:1.1 63 '1 he inun being upon dchigii 

! gone.. into .Suticluary. 1650 Fuli.t.h Pisgak 11. xii. 261 ()u 
I dtsign lo ex tirpale all the .smiths in Israel. 1M5 Manley 
Croiiui Low C. jriTr/v.v 141 ICilher out of Design, or Sim- 
j plicity. a 111$ BtJRNin- (>«»« '/'/ywe (1766) 1 . 4, 1 have, on 
1 design, avoided all laWired periods. 1867 Freeman Xorm. 

I CdNy. 08761 I. App. 628 William, whether by accident or 
I by design, wa5 not admitted. 

i 8. The thing aimed at ; the end in view ; tlie 
i filial purpose. 

! f 1605 SiiAKS. Macb. 11. i, 55 Wither'd Murthur , . towuirds his 
; designe Moucs like a Ghost.) 1657 Cro.>i\vi.ll in I'ourC, 

' Ping. Lett. 86 We desire . . that the dc&igit he Dunkirk rather 
I than ( Inauelines. 1697 Dkyoen Virg. Georg, iii. 604 If Milk 
I he thy Design; with plenteotM Hand Bring Clover-grass. 
X7II Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to W. Montagu 24 Mar., 
Happiness is the natural dt'xien of all the world. 1833 
CitALMKus Const. Man (1835) 1, tv. 187 Virtue was the cf^ 

> sign of our Creation. 

; 4. Contrivance in accordance with a preconceived 

; plan ; ada])tation of meani^ to ends ; pre-.Trinnge<l 
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DESIGN. 

purpose ; j/tv. used in reference to the view that 
the universe manifests Divine forethought and 
testifies to an intelligent Creator (the argument 

from , 

i6(& JfANLEV Crtitins' Low C. li^ttrres 141 Either out of 
Design, or Siinplidtjv 1736 [see Designer xl. 180a Pai.ey 
.Vat. Theot. ii. § 3 'I'he argument from design remains as it 
was. Unit. ii. 8 \ The machine, which we are inspecting, 
demonstrates, by its construction, contrivance and design. 
1831 TlRKwsrER A'VwAw 11855) 1 . xiii. 350 The arrangements, 
therefore, upon which the stalnlity of the .system depends, 
must havela'cii the re.sult of design. xSjSTENNYSONil/AM/f 
II. It. i, What a lovely shell . .With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely niiiiute, A miracle of design ! 1883 Hicks 
{tit It ), Critique of Design -Arguntents. 

6. In a bad sense : Crafty contrivance, hypocri- 
tical scheming ; an instance of this. Cf. Dehionino 
ppl. a. 2. arch. 

/1 1704 T. Brown Praise 0/ Ptwerty Wks. 1730 I. 04 
Hone^ty (they think) design, and design honesty. 1710 Dr 
Fok. ( rwr.v 1. xiv. (1858) 2x9 A. .faithful, .servant, .without 
p.'issions, sullcnness, or dcsit^ns. Wi;.<ii,EY Hymns, 

\Alinighty Maker, Cod!* vi,*! hy Gloncs I ahalc, Or praise 
Thee with Design. 1796 Bp. Watson .•l/fo/. Bible rjCs If thU 
mistake proceeds from design you arc still less fit. 1871 B. 
T.\yi.ok Faust (1875) 1 . v. 99 'Twa.s ail deceit and lying, fal^c 
design. 

II. A plan in art. 

6. A preliminary sketch for a jiicture or other 
work of art ; the plan of a building or any part of 
it, or the outline of a piece of decorative work, 
after which the actual sti ucturc or texture is to be 
completed ; a delineation, ])attern. 

}\}m} 3 % Paintinr 0/ AneietPs 270 What beauty .md 
force there is in a good and proportionaMo designe. 1645 
N. Stone Etuhirid. Fortif. 78 Profile, .An Italian word for 
that designe that showes the .^ide . . of any work. 1M3 
Muxon Afech. Exerc. 252 'Tis usual.. for any person before 
he begin.s to Erect a Building, to have Designs or Dniughts 
drawn upon Paper, .in which Designs, .each Floor or Story 
is delineated. 1793 S.mkaton Edystone L. § 278 'J’he neces- 
sary designs for the iron rails of the Imlnuny. x8ai W. M. 
Craig Drawing, Painting, etc. Icct. 1 . a.) I’hat these itinerant 
workmen h.id a certain set of designs, or rilhcr patterns, 
handed down from generation to generation. Alod. The 
Cuiiiiiiittee .appointed to report on the de.signs .sent in for 
the new Corn Exchange. 

7 . The combination of artistic details or archi- 
tectural features which go to make up a picture, 
statue, buildingi etc. ; the artistic idea as executed ; 
a piece of rlecorative work, an artistic device. 

1644 Evelyn Alem . ; 1S57) 1 . 73 , 1 was particularly denrons 
of .seeing this palace, from the extravagance of the design, j 
1870 .Sir S. Crow in Rep. Hist. AIRS. Comm. App. v. 1 
15 Their ordnary designes [in tapestry] . , bceing deformed | 
and misha|)en. 1797 Mas. Radcliffe /// rAVi/x Prol. (1826) 1 
3 Simplicity and grandeur of design. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. I 
Anu. (1863! II. III. V. 1 ?3 A silver bracelet of rare and most 
artistic design. 1863 Guo. Eliot Romofn 11. vii, To admire 
the designs on ilie enamelled silver centres. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 4/1 It is the design that sells the cloth. 

b. irattsf. of literary work in this and prec. 
sense. 

1875 Emerson Lett. 4- Soe. Aims, Poet. 4- /mag. Wks. 
fBohn) III. X53 Great design belongs to a |)oem, and is 
belter than any ^kill of execulion.—but how rare ! 1879 
B. Tayi.or .Stud. Germ. /.it. 262 His design is evidently 
greater th.in his jiower of execution. 

8. The art of pictureskjue delineation and con- 
struction ; original work in a grajdiic or plastic art. 

Arts of design'. \\viSo. in which desmn plays a principal 
part, such as paiiitiug, sculpture,^ arcltilectiire, engraving. 
School of design : a school in which the arts of design are 
specially taught. 

1638 JyNi(;.s Painting 0/ Ancients 271 [From] Dc.signe .and 
ProjK>rtion . . wc should proceed to Colour. 1735 Berk fluy 
Querist } 68 'J'he art of de.sigii, and its iullueiice in most 
trades or tnariufactures. i8$o I.KiTc.'tf AlHlUPs A nr. Art 
8 25. 9 Design or the graphic art . . produce.s by means of 
light and shade the appearance of b<)(lie.s on a surface. 1854 
Ruskin 7 'zc«» Paths i. 11858) 44 Design, properly so called, is 
human invention, consulting human capacity. 

Design (d/zai n), Also 6 desyne, 6 7 de- 
aigno, 7 diaaeigne, diasigno. [.1. F. (Uhigner 
(ifithc. ill Rabelais, in 14th c. Godef. 

.Sw///.) * to denote, signifie, or shew by a m.arke 
or token, to designe, prescribe, a|>point * (Cot^r.), 
nd. I,, dcsigwirey dissigftdre to mark out, tr.icc out, 
dcinitc, DEsro.VATE, appoint, contrive, etc., f. Dk* 

I. 2 and ])i.s- sigiiiire to mveeVy signum mark, 
Mion. Cf. Pr. designar, desegnary Sp. , l*jj. designar, 

It. dhegnare - in ifiih c. al.so dissegfiare^ dcsignarcj 
hloiio). In It. the vh. h.ad in ifith c. the senses : 
‘ to designe, contriuc, plot, jiurpose, intend ; also to I 
draw, paint, embroither, inodlc, pourtmy ' (Florio) ; i 
thence obs. 1 ^ . desseigner ‘ to dc.signe, purpose, pro- i 
icct, lay a plot’ (Cotgr.), and mod.F. dcssimr, in 
lOih c. designer y i7ih c. dcssigner, to design in the 
artistic sense. In Kng., combines all these 
senses j 

I. 1 after f.. dcsigfuirc^ V, dAiipter] To mark 
out, nominate, a^ipoint, Dksionatk. 

1 1 . trans. To point out by distinctive sign, 
mark, or token ; to indicate. Also with forth, 
out. Obs. * 

*593^**A8s. Rich.^ ll, I. i. 203 Wc shall sec Justice designe 
the Victors Cluualrie. 1594 SrKNsr.K Amoretli Ixxiv, Most 
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happy letters ! . . With which that hapfw name was first 
despci. ifito Donne Pseudo Mari^ 313 The Sunne, which 
designes priesthod, is so much Digger then the Moon. 
2614 Selden Titles Hon. ti; The Forme . . being v.suall 
.. with such Sub5tantiue.s to designe out the subiect 
denominated of the Adicettue. 2841 1 *. Warmstry HUud 
Guide Forsaken 37 Designing forth unto us the place whither 
hce is ascended. s668 Seuluy Mulb. Card, l ii. Those 
Cravats that design the Right Honourable. 

ahsol. x6a6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxviii. (i6ia) 360 
Euen so As had their Oracles of Uicm dissigned long ago. 
2 . To point out by name or by descriptive phr^ ; 
in Law, to specify (a person) by title, profession, 
trade, etc. ; to designate, name, style. Sometimes 
with double obj. (diixjct and complemental). arch, 
1603-ai Knollks Hist. Turks 1311 Willing the Turks 
to designe the panic which had thrown the stone. 26x4 
Raleigh Hist. IVorld 11 . iv. iii. 8 »• *78 He left his King- 
' ‘ : Perdio 


igncd 

them an abode. 1864 Daily Revuy 14 Nov., The iiiiiuster 
of Dalgety in 1862. .st.aling. .tlmt in terms of the Act 1663, 
chapter 21, he was entitled to h.'ivcgro.ss designed to him 
for the support of a hoi^ .. ami praying the I’resbyivry lo 
make the necessary designation accordingly. 

0 . Hcncc, with mixture of IT, and ulliinaUily 
fusing with 10: To set apart in thouglit for the 
use or advantage of some one ; to intend to bestow 
or give. Const. /jr, '\ia, \on. 

x66a 1)myijen Rival /.allies T)ed., This worthless Present 
was tieslpi'd you, long Iieforc it was .a Plaj’. z666 ^ Ann. 
Alirnh. lx. Their moiiiuiug shot is 011 our sails ilcsignt’d : 
Deep in their hulls our ile.Td]y ImlKrts light, Essex 
Papers (C-ani<lcn) 1 . 153 Trear. designes the place to Orrery, 
but I am confident it will never be, 1702 /^ennsylv. A nhives 
I. 142, 1 fully design'd you a visit. 2725 Du Fuk I 'oy. round 
World 11840) 245 Wh.Tt prcsicnt I nad designed for her. 
1833 Hr. M ABTINK.AU Rrooke /'arm ii. 22 Hearing what 
favours were designed fi>r hi.s lM>y. z86i M. J’attison Ess. 
(1889) I, 30 These fragments are designed for the German, 
rather th.^n the English reader. 

7 . To appoint, desline, devote (a thing or person) 
to a fate or purj)ose. Now merged in 10. 

1593 N.vshe Christ * s T. 23a, Becan-se I am Christ the iusl, 
ihcriore you will designe me to Iht; Crosse vniiislly. 2623 
Mas.siscku Bondman iv. ii, I'his w'cll built city, not long 
since designed To spoil and rapine. x66a Grkuikm Princ. 15 
The Duke , . dc.signcd in his Will ten Thousand Gilders . . 
to . . niter what he h.ad Built amisse. 2692 Ray Creation 


Indi.aris.] 

II. I allied to Dkniun sb. I, ob.s. F, dcsseigner^ 
To pl.an, ])urpoae, intent!. 

8. I'o form a plan or scheme of ; to conceive and 
arrange in the mind ; to originate mentally, plan 
out, contrive. 

1548 JIai.i. Chren. 215 When all thing wa.4 icdy, .accord- 
ing ns he (ksyned. 1594 C^akfw J/uarte*s Exam. Wits 
(i^u6i 21S The mutters which they disiicignc and worke 
with much wisdume. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. fi7c>2) 
1 . 430 That he .should liegin his Journey, .so unfit for 'I'ravel 
. . ifliis going away was design'd the day liefore^ 268s Bukyan 
Holy /Firrr (CuiMcll) 250 If the enemy . , .should design and 
plot our ruin, 2703 Soutiiev Pis. Alaid of Orleans 1. 170 
Eternal Wisdom deals Or peace lo man, or misery, fur liis 
good Alike design'd. x8xa S. Rixierh Columbus vii. 46 He 
cun suspend the laws himself designed. 

0 . In weaker sense : 'I'o purpose, intend, mean, 
t Rarely, to be designed (obs.), like lo be purposed^ 
resolved, determined, minded, etc. 

x66o R. Cork 7 i/s//Vr l lml. Ep. Dcd. 5 , 1 designe no more 
than lo demonstrate that fetc.|. 2702 Dk Fok True-born 
Awy. 34 And yet he really de.signs no wrong. 1830 D’Ihkaei.1 


doin to the worthiest, as designing Pcrdiccas. 2794 Siji.liv.\n 
Pieso Xal. II. 303 Voltaire, .in designing Geneva, called it ' 
la petite Kepubliciue voisinc dc scs terres. 28x4 Southey ! 
I Roderick xviii, Tne plains Burgensian ..ere long To be j 
I design’d Castille. 2874 Act 37-8 Piet. c. 94 § 38 Tlie writer j 
i . .is not named or designed. 

fS. Of names, signs, etc. : To signify, stand for.- ' 
26x7 Hakewii.l A/ol. (1630) Bbhiijb, The mimerall .. 
then dcsigiicth .so many hundred thousand, a 2632 Donsk 
Serm. (1839) evii. 4G6 A few lines of ciphers will design 
. .th.at number. t64a Jer. Tavlor Efisc. (1647) ^38 N.-imcs 
which did designe lemporarj' oifice.s. 

1 4 . To appoint to office, function, or position ; 
to designate, nominate. Const, as in 2. Obs. i 
2596 Bull ,^un>. PoPety iii. .vii. 509 The priest was de- ; 
signed oucr the jpciiitents in eueiic church. 2607T0PSE1.L ! 
/'ourf. y»*w/.rt 105B) 127 A perpetuall and unquenchable fire, ^ 
far the waiching whereof, were Dogs desif^ned. 26x2 Si'ked • 
Hist. Gi, Frit. ix. xvi. (16321 862 Where Election dcsignuth ! 
the Succes.sor. a 2^9 Dkumm. of Hawtii. yas. P Wks. : 
(1711) Z13 The commission . . in which he is designuil lieu- I 
tcmint. 2668 Davknant Mads the blaster \. i, When you 
design'd 5‘our man to court her in your shape. 2702 Rowe 
AnwiL Step-Moth. 11. i. 55^ Great, uist and merciful, such as 
Mankind, .would h.avc (fcsigii'd a King. 

6. To api>oint or assign (something to a person) ; 
to make over, bestow, grant) give. Const, to or 
dative. Obs. exc. in. Sc. Lazo. 

1373 Sc. Acts yas. PI (1597) 8 48 Thcyhane appuy tiled, 
marked, .and designed the saul manse, with fourc acres, .to 
the vso of the Minister, .that shUI . . miiuster at the .said kirk. 
2593 Davif.s Immort, Soul xxviii. (R.), Three kinds of life 
to her designed be. 1608 J. King Serm, St. Mary's 8 
Aflurwardes when Michal wn.s designed to liim [Davidl. 
xfiscHSo Tatiiam Wks. (1879) 169 He is the challenged and 
justly may Design the way of fighting. 2652 Fuller's .Abel 
Redh., Musculus 257 Designing unto Musculus one of the 
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Chas. /, HI. vl, 8a (CharleE] designed inviting great artisU 
to England. 

b. with inf. phr. ^ ^ ^ 

ifiM-fio Stanley Hist. Philos. (2701) a Great Queen*, 
if you ora design'd to speak to Mortals, Make me acquainted 
with your rumbling voice, 2678 Butler Hud, hi. i. 1386 
IIow doe* the Devil know What 'twa.s that 1 design d lo 
do? 2714 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) j6ai 1 design to 
go with you. 2874 Mickletiiwaitk Afoa. Par. Churche\ 
224 Those objects wnich we design to hequcarti to posterity. 

0. with subord. clause as obj. 

a 270A T. Brown Deelain. Praise Wealth Argum., A pro- 
clamation, that she design'd her smiles should no more fall 
on the unworthy. 2725 Dk Foe Fam. Instruct. I. vii (1842) 
1. 125, 1 did not desien you should have heard. 

10. With complement (a. inf or sb., b. pr^, 
phr ,'^, : To purpose or intend (a thing) to be or do 
(something) ; to mean (a thing) to serve some 
purpose or fulfil some plan. 

a. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc, 137 So far a.*; you design 

the Balcony lo project. 2713 Addison Cato 1. iv, Other 
creatures, Tluin what our nature and the Gods design d 
us. 1733 Ld. Orrery in Duntombe*s Lett. (177^) D* 35 
The wood-walk, which I designed a labyrinth, i.s almost 
finished. 2779 Cowi-kr Lett. 21 .Sc]>t, I have glased the 
two frames, de.sigiicd to receive my pine plants. 280a Mar. 
Edgf.worth Moral T, (1816) I. xiv. no With one.. kick, 
designed to express his contempt* i 06 o Hook Lives Abps, 
(1869) 1. i. 18 'J'he emperors designed it to be a general 
council. . , . , 

b. a 1700 1 liiYOKM (J.), You are not for obscurity designed, 
But, like the sun, must cheer nil human kind. 2746 in 
Leisure Hour (1880) 23 A pewter teapot, but I believe it 
was designed for silver, 1736 Burke Piud, Hat. Soc. Wks. 
1808 1 . D7 Ask of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally designed ; and they will answer, that the Laws 
were designed as a protection for the poor and weak. 2768 
Goi.dsm. Pie. W. x.\i, 'J'he nioriiing I dc.signcd for our de- 
parture. x88a J. H. )^i.vtir Re/. Ch. Eng. II. 21 The palace 
which Somerset designed for this splendid site. _ 

11 . intr. To have purposes or intentions (of a 
specified kind), rare. 

2749 FiEi.PtNG Tom yoties xtv. vii. To persuade the mother 
, . that you designed lionourably. 

12. Irans, To have in view, contemplate. 

2677 Hai.k Prim. Orig. Alan. x. i. 18 Before ho come to 
iheouhjcctit self which he designes. 2764 Cowfer Task 


the promise. 

18. ifttr. and qi]asi-/fl.«. (usually with for) ; To 
intend to go or start ; to Ije bound (a place)- 
2644 Evelyn Afem, (1857) 1 . 75 Within sight of Tours 
where wu were designed for the rest of the time*. 2684 
I.ADV Russell Lett.h xv. 43 Tlie question, .when I design 
for Str.attQn. x688 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ii. IV. 141. They 
design to Bristol, but will lake Exeter . . in the way. 2692 
T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent. 21 Sliii>s.. designed on long 
Voyages. 271a E. Cooke V (^». S. Sea 3^. From Guam 


28x9 R. Chapman Life Jas. V 129 
This convinced them all that the king de.signcd for France. 

“ ■ dim 


wc dc.sigii for Batavia. 


x8a3 .Scott Quentin D, viii, On the succeeding day wc were 
designed for Amboisc. 2845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) II. 
133 The new Lord Lieutenant had at first designed for 
Munster. 

b. transf. To intend to start upon a certain 
course ; to mean to enter upon a pursuit. 

x6^ Giuson in /.«•//. Lit. Men (Camden) 225 And if he 
designs for J..aw, 'lia^igh time to begin. 

III. [allied to Design sb, II, It. disegnare, F. 
dessinef] To sketch, delineate) draw ; to fashion 
artistically. 

14 . tra/ts. t a- To make a sketch of (an object 
or scene); to sketch, draw. Obs, b. To trace the 
outline of, delineate. 

(Dksiunmknt, implying the vb. in this sense, is quoted of 
>.S 7 o.) 

2635 Cowley Dazudeis 1. 747 'Ihe Prophet Gad in learned 
Dust designs Tli' immortal solid Rules of fancy’d Lines. 
2638 J u NIC. s Painting of Ancients 290 A good invention 
Well ile.sigiied and seasonably coloured. 26*4 Evelyn Diaty 
(1871)69 The prospect was so tempting that I designed it 
with my crayon. 2699 Lister youru. Paris 53 In the 
Flore . . they have designed . . an U nivcrsal Map. ^ 2^ Mann 
\\\ Lett, Z/V. A/r// (Camden) 42 X Designing, painting, .and 
describing every Fish. 2879 .Stevenson Trav, Ceiunnes 
21 1 The uionKiruus rib* and gullies of the mountain were 
faintly designed in the moonshine. 

c. To make the preliminary sketch of (a work 
of art) a picture) statue, ornamental fabric, etc.) ; 
to make the plans and drawings necessary for 
the construction of (a building, ship, machine, 
etc.), wliich the workmen have to follow out. 

x6^ E\ ELVN Nztmism. vii. 240 Mon*. Morelli, who both 
Desigiiets [? designes] and Ingraves the Medal*. N1700 
Dryden (J.), The prince designs The new elected seat, and 
draws the lines. 2743 Petorkouse College Order in Willjs & 
CAxAiCambridgeXtfm) 1 . 37 In Consideration of hi* Design- 
ing. . the new Building, Weekly Notes 89/2 To design 
and superiMleiid the coastruction of the docks m question. ‘ 

16 . To plan and execute (a structure) work of 
art, etc.) ; to fashion with artistic skill or decora- 
tive device ; to furnish or adorn with a design. 

x66fi Dryden Ann. A/irab, clii, Tlic weaver, charmed with 
what hi* loom designed. 2607 — P*irg. Past, v. loa Behold, 
four hallowM Altar* we design, 2743 Steele Tend, Hnsb, 
HI. ii, However my Face is very prettily design'd today. 
x8S3 Kincklicy /typaiia v, Did Christians . . design Its 
statues and its frcHcoe* ? >885 J. Fkkgusson Hist, Archii, 
I. I. IV. V. 346 The Roman bridges were designed on the 
stime crana scale as their atpieducts. 2874 Green Shtnd 
Hist, 1. 8 6. 53 A lady summons him. . to design a robe which 
she i* embroidering. 
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10 . iif/r. a. To trace the outline of a figure or 
form; to put a graphic representation on paper, 
canvas, etc.; to draw, sketch, b. To form or 
fashion a work of art ; in a narrower sense, to form 
decorative figures, devise artistic patterns. 
i66a Evklyn Chalcogr, laS Unless he that G>pies, DesiKii 

S irfectly himself, Sir T. Heruedt Trav. (1677) Xi|9 

nc he knew could both desif^n and copy well. 1854 Ku.skin 
'j7vo Paths i. (1858) 44 A painter dcs^ns when he chooses 
some things, refuses others, and arranges .ill. s88S H. V. 
Darnbtt in Mttf, of Art Sept. 454/1 She. .began to design 
and to paint with delicacy, taste, and truth. 
Designablei a. L. dhigna re (sec Desig- 
nate w.) + -BI.H. In sense a f. Design v, 4 -able.] 
fl. (de'sign&bl) That can );e distinctly marked 
odt; distinguishable. Obs, 
i644DiGoy Ttoo Treat 1. 8s The mover .. cannot passe 
over all th^e infinite designabledegi-ccs in an instant. s666 
Hoyle Orig^ Formes Qual. (1667) s Matter . . must have 
Motion in some or all its designaldc Paris. 1716 M, Davils 
Atheft, Pnt 11 . 942 Book- Ware* Houses^ furntsird with 
such an Ideal, optahle or dc.sigiial)lQ Ai-iant/ing l.ihrar>'. 

2 . (dfz.‘ii*nab*l) Capable of lieing clcsignetl. 
Designate (de\sign<?t), ppl, a. [atl. L. dfsi^’ 
ndt~uSf pa. pple. of desi^nare to Designate.] 
Marked out for office or position; appointed or 
nominated, but not yet installed, as in bishop desig- 
nate, 

X846 Buck Fieh. 111 ^ i. 3 Richard Plantagenet . . King of 
Kngland, designate by King Henry the Sixth . . I'liis Duke 
of Vorke, and King designate. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. 32 Definite^ or, more precisely, .is equiva- 
lent . . to designate^ and fre-desigttate. i8w I Tor/d V 1 1 . 1 1 
The husband designate wits present. ^ x888 Times 27 Tunc 
12/4 The Uird Kisiiop of IJcdford Designate will pre-ich. 
Hence De'Biguatehood, the condition of being 
designate. 

x86a .Sat Fe 7 >. XIV. 705/1 Tlic period of Dcsignatchoud. 
Dofliguato (dc's-, (Ic'zignrH), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of I.. d(\dgndre to mark out, trace out, denote by 
some indication, contrive, devise, appoint to an 
office, f. dc- (De- 1 . 3) 4 - to mark. Some of 
the senses of the L. verb, h.iving come down 
through It. .011(1 Kr., are expressed hy Design; 
designate is a modern formation taking up the 
other senses : cf. F. designer as distinct from des- 
shier and obs. desseigner.'] 

1 . tram. To point out, indicate ; to particularize, 
specify. 

xSox iirit.Crit July(T.), Ofthese [faults] so few ex.implcs 
occur, lliat it wnuld be. invidious to designate them. x8o8 
J. Harlow Columh. vm. 522 Its faults designate and its 
merits prize. 1828 WiiOSi kR s.v., The limits aie designated 
on the map. X839 40 W. Ihvino WolferCs K, (1855) 107 
He need only designate to iiic the way to his chainber. x^6 
Trench Miracles xxx. (iSfia) 430 'Fhc nmn. .designates the ' 
channel in which he dcKirc.s that thi.s mercy m.ay How. i86x 
Mrs. H. Wood Fast Lynne 1 . xi. i7o It h.id four post 
liurses . . the number having been ae.signated by Lord 
Mount-.Severn. 

2 . Of tliing.s; To Serve to point out; to be an 
indication of. With compl . ; To point out, specify 
as being so and so. 

1807 .StiwTiiEY Fsprielhi's Lett. II. 25* A black Triton . . 
mcuiit..bybis crown of feathers, to designate the native 
Indians, CX829 Lanook W ks, (1C68) 11 . 93 Her lips [in a 
picture] were half-open ; her hair flew loosely behind her, 
designatiug that she was in ba^tc. A. Kno.x Rem. 

(1844J I. 65 'I'ho.se interior cfl'ect.s of i.livine grace, which 
designate their nature.. to the. .pos.st.vi.sor. i8yo Rotikils 
Hist Gleanings Ser. 11. 200 A man's drcs.s designated his 
r.ank and calling. 1884 tr. Lofze's Metaph. ii. iv. 293 The 
only function of the mathematical symbol is to designate 
p and ^ as nb.sohitcly equal in rank. 

d. To point out by a name or descriptive appel- 
lation ; to name, denominate, entitle, style. 

x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit India 11 . v. ix. 603 The coalition . . 
gave existence to the ministry which that circumstance has 
served to designate. X83X Caklvlk Sart. Res. 11. v. (1838) 
idi 'I'he tide Hlumine, whereby she is here dc.signated. x868 
Lockyer F/em. Astron. i. (1879) 29 Clusters .and ncbul.i; 
arc designated by their number in the catalogues. 1871 
Mohi.f.y Voltaire (18861 79 Two very distinct conceptions. . 
equally designated by the common name of civil liiicrty. 

b. with double obj, or compl , : To name, describe, 
or characterize (as), 

..w Random Recoil. IIo. Lords w\. -yrn, 1 designate them 
[his ideas] ns somewbat aiiuve iiirdiocrity. 1854 Macaui ay 
Mise, Writ. (i86u) 1 1 . 228 He Is designated, in Mr. Ivimcy’s 
History of the Haptist.s, as the depraved Huiiy.aii, the wicked 
tinker of Gl-stow. 1862 .Stanley Jero, Ch, (1877) I. xix. jfx* 
Miriam is almost always designated as the 'prophetess'. 
1879^ Fvtmui Guide Fug. Lit Mixed Ess. 194, 1 wonder 
at his designating Milton our grcatc>-t poet. 

4 . Of things : To serve as a name for, stand for ; 
to lie descriptive of. 

x8x8 SiNOKK /list. Cards ^5 The term cuntlnuctl to dc- 
^natc hired troops. 184a Alison /list, Europe 50) 

X. Ixix. { 25). 438 The celebrated saying..' If these books 
’. .designates the whole system of their, .govepiiiienl, 

6. To appoint, set apart, select, nominate for duty 
or office ; to destine or devote to a purpose or fate. 
Const. to, 

*79* J» Barlow Adv. T'rio, Orders i. 27 mere savage. . 
would decide the question of equality hy a trial of bodily 
strength, designating the man that could lift the heaviest 
beam to be the lcgi.sl.ator. x8a8 Webster r. v., Thi.s captain 
Rus dcsijmated to tliat station.^ 1853 Maurick /'roMt. 
Hifsgsxial, 378 JoMUih..was dasignated to his task before 


his birth, x^ Milman Lat. Chr, vii. vi. (i86i) IV. 202 
Men . .equally oesignated for perdition in this world and the 
next. ^ X855 Macaulay //ist Fug, HI. 394 A clause de- 
signating the successor hy name. 

Hence De'signated ppl. a, 

x868 Freeman Norm, Cottq (1876) II. ix, 436 Harold was 
virtually, .the designated succc.ssdr to the crown. 
D( 881 (plfttioil (des-, dczignJi'Jan). [ad. L. 
desigfMtion-cmt n. of action from designdre (see 
Designate). Cf. F. dhignation (14th c. in Ilatzf., 
and in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . The action of marking or pointing out ; indi- 
cation of a particular jicrson, place, or thing by 
gesture, words, or recognizable signs. 

^ 1398 I'rI'.visa Barth. Oe/t R. xix. exxvi. (T4951 926 Alpha 
IS wryte for desygiiacton of letters, for amongu Grekys this 
letter tokenyih one. 1597 Hcokkr Feet. /W. v. Ixix. (161 ij 
374 Wherefore w.as it s.aid vnlo Moyses by particular desig- 
nation, Thi.s very place . . is holy ground, tijj Hai.k Prim, 
0 »'ig* Man, iv. vii. 357 The dc.sigiiation of ,an end in work- 
ing is the great jiei-fcction of an intelligent Agent. 173X 
Bailey vol. II, pesiiination,.oXiiis the m.arking the abut- 
ments and lionndings of an estate. 1784 Cowper Tiroe. 640 
With (lesigtiatiou of the finger's end. 1794 Pai.f.y Fvid, 
(1825) II. 224 The dcsign.ation of the time would have been 
more dclermin.atc. x86o Trench .Ser$n. Wesfm. Abb. xv. 
164 The intention with which he thus designated Jesus unto 
them ; they understand it. .not at the first designation, 
b. coHcr. A distiuctive mark or indication. 

1646 .Sir T. Hrqw.ne /'send. Fp. tv, xiii. 224 Those Rt.ars. . 
w'crc indeed but designations of.suchquarter.s and portions of 
the yeare, wherein the .same were observed. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 26 1 'lic word placed heforc the 

designation of the quantity. 

2 . The action of appointing or nominating a per- 
son for a particular office or duty ; the fact of lH:ing 
thus nominated ; appointment, iiuminalion. 

X605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ii.Dcd. g 14 There hath not been 
...any public designation of M-nters or inquirers. 1640 Bp. j 
Hall t'.phe. ii.xvi. 176 It was in the Bishops power ti> raise 
the Cler^ie from one degree to another, neither nnght they 
refiLsc hi.s dcsjgn.ations, 1674 Owen /A'/y .S///7V (1603) 83 
His Design.'it ion of God unto his Kingdom. «:i689 in 
.Somers '/'facts 1 . 315 'J'ill the King in Designation be 
actually invested with the Rep.a! Gtfice. 1791 Cowricu 
Iliad. IV. 4^8 Hy designation of the Greeks w.as sent Am- 
bassador. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 11 . ix. 378 
This if nasi designation of Kailward to the crown. 

t b. 'I'he appointment of a thing ; the summon- 
ing of an assembly. Obs, 

a 1638 M EWE pist\ Fzek. xx. 20 Wk.H. ( 1C72I i. 56 I'lie | 
designation or pitching that Seventh upon the d.av wt; call 
.Saturday. 1849 Jew- Taylor Gt J\.remp. ii. §9 Hy tlesig- 
nation of Conventions for prayer. ^ 1697 Hp. Patrick Comm. 
JC.e, xvi. 5 The De.sign.ation of this .sevonih J >ay wa.s. .from 
their wonderful Dclivcr.ancc. X777 Hurkk Lei, SheriJ/s 
Bristol y/ki, 1842 1 . 218 At the fir.st designation of these 
assemblies. 

+ C. The qualification of being marked out or 
fitted for an employment ; voc.ition, licnt (of mind), 
'cair. Obs. 

X657 Burton’s /h'ary (1828) II. 14 1 ’h.at man th.at b.aS 
a dcsign.ation to that work |prc.aching|. 1736 Holincmkoki; 
Patriot. (1749) 12 The.sc arc the men to w'liom the part 
1 nietitioncd i.s assigned. Their t.aicnts denote their gcm-ral 
designation. 1779' 8x Johnson /.. Coivley Wks. II. 6 
'J’hat particular cK.signation of mind, and i»ropcnsjiy f'»r 
.some certain science or employment, which Is commonly 
I c.allcd Genius. 

! 3 . The action of devoting by appointment to 

f a particular purpose or use ; an act of this nature, 

; arch. 

1637 Gillespie Fng. Pop, Cerent, in. i. 6 Dcsign.ation or 
I doputntio.j is when a inan apixiinfs a thing for such an use. j 
’ 1707 Blackstone Comm. fl. To make various dcsi;^n.a- j 
' tions of their profits. 1796 C." AIakhmai.l Garden, xii. (181 j) 

I 136 The designation of trees to a wall nece.s.sarily occasions 
I cutting. 

b. Sc. Laiv. The .setting apart of manses and 
glebes for the clergy from the church lands by the 
presbytery of the bounds, 

1572 .SV. Acts Jas. V/ (1507} § 48 Vixm tb« said imirkiiig 
and designation, tlic Arch-bUliop. .sal gitie his testimonial!, 
bearing how he [etc.]. x86i in W. Hell Diet, /^ato Seotl. 
.S.V., After a designation hy the presbytery. 1864 [sec De- 
.SKiN V. 5I. 

C. U. S. The authoritative allotment of ground 
for oyster-cullurc ; concr, the ground thus allotted, 
t 4 . Purjiose, intculiuii, ilcsign. Obs. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. .Saer., The eml of his life in 
Hannahs (le.sign.ation. 1690 Ia^k:i<e Hum, Und. iii. i. S 7 
.So far is tliere a constant Connection hetw’Cen the Sound 
and the Idea .and a Designation that the one stand for the 
other. 1737 Whlston Josephus’ .-Intiij. xviii. vi. 89 God 
proved opposite to his designation. 1763 Mr.». Brooke 
Latly J. Mandcnille (17821 11 . 2 This mutual p.a5sion is the 
designation of heaven to rc'.torc him, 

fS. .Sketching, delineation. Obs, rare, 
xjg 6 Jank West Gossip’s Story i. 4 A im're novice in 
landscape designation, I conhne myself to the delineation 
of. .human character. 

0. A descriptive name, an appellation ; spec, in 
/flw, the stalement of profession, trade, residence, 
ct :., added for purposes of identification to a per- 
son’s name. 

X824 Lanix>r /mag. Couv. (18461 8 A dcsim.’ition which 
1 have no right to. x868 Glaustonk Jm*. Mnutli ii. (1870) 

43 Tlie n.amc Argeioi . . <as a dasignation of the army before 
'IVoy. X876 E. Mellok Priesth.t, 15 llic name ‘jnicst- 
hood'.. became a designation of the whole Church of 
God. 


DesignatiTe (de*8-, dczignrtiv), a. and sb, 
[ad. m^.L. tiesigm/iv-uSf f. ppl. stem desigtt/U - : 
sec -ivjs. In mod.F. dfsignati/!] 

A. adj. Having the quality of designating. 

x6xx Cotcr., Designatif, dcsigiiatiuc, denotaiitte;-^' i8xa 
J. Henry Camp, agst, Quebec 91 Merely dcsignntive of the 
I raw soMicr. 1818 IIkntham C/t. Fng. 35 'J'hcn are the words 
dcsign.aiivc of the .sort of act first mentioned. 1^5 F. Bar- 
ham Ah Odd Medley 8 The IHcbrcw] dcsignative preposi- 
tion ath, 

B. sh. Anything used to desimiate. 

*8hJ. Gitt HRLST Etym. /nterpr. 77^orlwips the Hcicntific 
purpose intended is tis w'cll accomplished by these as by 
any design.ativcs that could he invented. 

Designator (de’s-, de zign^^tw). [a. L. design 
ndlort agent-n. from designdre to Dksignatk.] 

1 . One who designates or jioints out 

2 . /lom, Anlitj, An officer who assigned to each 
j'crson his rank and place In jiublic shows and 
ceremonies. 

X706 in rHiLUin (cd. Kersey), xyay 51 Ciiamiieus Cycl, 
s.v., Tncre were dusignaturs at funeral solcmnUic.s, and at 
I the games, theatres, and shews. 

I De'Bigaatory, [f. L. tyj.c ^daigndtdvhus, 

f. designator ; see prcc. and -011 Y.] Of or |X:rtain- 
ing to a designator or dcsigiintiun. 

18^ .Sir ].. W. ('avk in /.aio Times' Rep. Lll. 518/f That 
the indefinite article has the same design.atory force as tlic 
definilc. 

Designed (d/'z.oi*nd), ppl. a. [f. Dkhtg.n 7 ), 4 
-kil] ta* Marked out, appointed, Designatjs. 
b. Planned, purposed, inteiufed. 0. Drawn, out 
lined ; formeo, fashioned, or framed according to 
design. 

a. 1609 Biiu.k (Douayl Num. viii. Comm., Their designed 
offices. 1622 Bacon f/eu, IV/, Wks. (iB6o‘i 331 lli.s twu 
designed generals. 170X W. VVotton /Jist Rome ii. 28 
He wns designed Consul for ne.\l Year, xyst Cn.vMnFR.s 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Bis/ioPt Bishop designed, episeopus desig- 
natns. 

b. 1586 H. WciV^ioCnaiso’sCiv. Courn iv. iBtih, Foiiify- 
ing my designed pnrjiose. x66o Harrow Fnrlid Href. (1714) 
3 A Size beyond the design’d I'roiiortion. X7X7 T.adv A 1 . W. 
AIontac.ii /..ctt i Jan. (18S7) 1 . 139 Making niy designed 
return a mystery. X865 Mozlky Mirtu\ vii. 291 note^ 'J'liat 
this faihirc. .should be designed. 

C. 1870 Emerson See. ^ Solit.^Art Wks. (HohnJ 111 . 16 
An^ oak-tree . . l>eing the form in nature he.st designed to 
resist a constant assailing force. 

t To be designed^ to be purposed or minded ; 

.K r Di*:.siiiN V, 9. 

i Designedly (dfzoi'nu(lli\ adv. [f. prcc. -f 
! -LY '“.] Hy dc.sign, on jHirpo-sc, intentionally. 

I X 658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) 111. 394 You need not he 
[ iheir enemies, directly or designedly, xyxo Steele Tatter 
I No. 234 F 1 An Art of being often designedly dulK 1875 
! J owKT I Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 343 Dc.signudly in ilnting the judges. 

Desi'gnedneee. [f- as prcc. + -nk».s.] The 
! quality of Ijcing designed or purposed ; intentional 
! character. 

- in Latham.^ Mod. The designcdne.ss of the 'co- 
incidence ’ w'AS ohviou.s. 

Designer (d/zdi nm). Also 7 designor. [f. 
Dkhign z', + -Kill.] One who designs. 

1 . One who originates a plan or plans. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals ii. ii. 151 Thoughtful and 
cogitative, a gicfil designor. X736 Huti kr Anal. 11. Corel. 
Wks, 1874 1 . 307 Ten thuusund tnotisaiid instances of design 
j cannot hut prove a designer. X863 J. 0 . Murvhy Comm. 

I Gen. i. 2 Tlic Great Designer. 

2 . In bad sense ; One who cherishes evil designs 
or is actuated by selfish purposes; a plotter, 
.schemer, intriguer. 

164 ^ Hmvnnk Demnrrer^^ The greatest designers, plotters 
ami lifters up of themselves against the intcrt?sl of Christ. 
rtXTOjI T. Hkown Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 84 The 
cunning designer gel.s into the princes favour. 1726 in 11. 
(Campbell Lovedett. Mary Q. .Scots (1824' so Where is one 
faithful fiiciul to be chosen out among a thousand kise 
tlcsigners ? 

I 8. One who makes an artistic design or plan of 
construction; a draiiglitsman ; spec, one whose 
I business is to invent or j)rcpare designs or patterns 
for the maniifacliirer or constructor. 

x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 147 Where the Workman lh not 
an accomplished Designer. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 
190 P 10 Sculutors, painters, and dc.signers. xtex Leeds 
Mercury 91 May 5/1 The designers of these tank vesseh. 
1892 /.abour Commission Gl<>^s. No. 9 Ttesigner^ the nn^hi- 
lect wlio designs the enrichment for the 'niudcllvr* in the 
plastering trade. Mod. A designer in a textile factory. 

Designed (d^zoi nful), a. [f. Dkmion sb. + 
-ri'L.] Full of design; inirjiosed, intentional. 

rt 1677 [sec next]. 1867 I. H. SriRLiNo Crit Ess. (1868) 
206 The ascription to Kant of designful reticence and 
intentional obscurity. 1890 — - Gifford Lect. iv. 73 The . . 
de.signful contrivance of the world. 

Desi'gnfblneM. [f. p'-ec. f-ness.] Design- 
ful quality : a. craftiness, ^pheming ; b. fullness 
of design, intentional or prearranged character. 
a 1677 Harrow .Serm. Wks. 1716 11 . 83 Drawn over with 
. . features of base UcsignfnlneNS, x8m J. H. Stirlino 
Gifford Lect^ v. 94 The designful ne.ss is nut contingent. 

DesigniM (d/zaimii}), vbl. sb. [f. Dksign v. 

1 T] Tbc action of Design v. ; marking out, 
nomination ; planning, preliminary sketching, elc. 

^ rr x6i8 Raleigh Mixxims St (1657) 77 Upon the design- 
ing of his succcicsour. 173 ^ Ncolnt Gr. Tour IV. 9a 'I’he 
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(le.signinu was by Michael Angelo. is Jan. 

59/1 Both the Dublin cathedrals arc of English designing, 
b. Evil design, ]>Ioaing, schcmiiip, 

1658-9 Httrhm's Dittfy (iSaS) III. 55 I’ctty designings, 
>79S Jemima 11 . 18 fler suspicions were excited oy hU 
detected disguise, and probable deep designings. 

C. rf//riA 

1711 SHAFibSD. CAarac. (1737) III. 403 The designing 
Arts . . .such tus Architecture. 1864 Vaily Tel. ag June, ] 
It has a ' designing class* at South Kensington. 

Deiigning ),///. 17 . [-mu 2,] I 

1 . That tljcsiijns, plans, etc. ; characterized by 
constructive foretlioU|»ht. 

1653 H. Mokf. Aniid. Ath. ti. xi. S i3(i7i2)78.Akno\ving 
ami designing Providence. 1711 Stkelk .V/*y/. No. 43 p 3 
We .ire all urave, Serious, Designing Men, in our Way, 
1850 Div. CiAd. III. i. -187^) 299 J'he order and 

adapt.'Uion of nature suggest a. designing mind. 

2. 'rhat cherishes evil designs or is actuated by 
ulterior motives ; scheming, crafty, artful. 

a 1671 Lr>. Faikkax Mem. (1699) lool'hc sud conse({iienccs 
that crafty and designing men have brought to pass. 17x1 
,*\iJOisc»N No. 131 pfi'J’hc old Knight is irn)K>s*d iipi'ii 
^ a designing Fellow. 1887 Howicn i'itx. AiHcid ii. 196 1 
Feigned tears and designing sorrow. 

DMiffiiingly, ailv. [f. prec. + -ly -\] In- ! 
teiilionaiTy ; with evil desi|;n or selfish purpose, 
craftily. 

More Ausw. I|jb, Over prone riinningly and i 
designingly to serve their turns. 1879 ISAKINC-Goei.n ' 
Cermany 1 1. 239 'l'r.'ides‘*nnions are an excellent institution, j 
if not ignuraully or designingly inisdirected. | 

Deiignless ;d/''/ai-nl6s), a. [f. 1 )>:hK!N sIk + | 
Void of de.sijjii or i>lan ; jiurjiosclcss. 

1^3 HA.MMoxn .Serm. at 0 .x/\ Wlcs. 1683 IV. 513 Thai ; 
designless love of sinning. <1x691 Bovir. ///.vA xii. ' 
(1692) 65 I’hesc Woniids must have Ik'ch made by .some 
deugni ess Agent. 1883 Jki i kriks .Story of my Heart 59 , 
The desigrilv-.s, formless ehaos of chant e-di'recled mailer." j 

Desi'gnlessly, [f. prec. h- -ly W ith- i 
out design or plan ; with no siiocific purpose. 

x^ Boyi.k SernfA. Love xiii. (t7t)o> 77 His fthc Sun’s] 
visits arc made dcsignle.s.dy. a X69X — // 'Xy. VT. 8 j ( R.) Not 
rashly or designlessly shuttled by a blind hazard. 

t Beii'gnment. ohs. [f. Design 7A-h-MK.\T.] 

Des P ; N .VTJ ON, DksI f : .\ . 

1 . Indication by sign or token. 

i6i|f Gill ,SVicr. Vhilos, ii. 156 No Scripture is so direct. . 
as this for the certainc dc.dgncmcnt of the time, a 1684 
I.iMOHTON Comm. 1 /V/. ii. 14 'I'lie them that ore sent . . is 
a very clear de.signincnt of the inferior governors of those 
times. 

2. Appointment ornominaliontoofliceorfunction; | 
consignment or destination to a fate. 

is8s N.T,(Kliem ,) l.nkc VI. 12 Aniiot., As a prcp«n'ati(.>u to 
the desiyiieiuent of his Aposilc.s. x6xa 'f. Tayi.ok Comm. 
Titus i. 7 Designemciits to offices and places, Ji:k. 
'rAYi.pM t'.fiise. (1647) 91 P.iiil $c B.-irnahas .. went to the 
(:imtile.s, t>y..^peu:lll dcsignenient made .at Antioch. f668 ! 
H. Mori-. tUv. Dial. iv. xviii. (17131 jafi No dcsigiiinent of | 
them to Sin , and I taiiiiiaiion. x7^'I..aw Serious C. xxii. i 
1 1761J 420 It is by the cxprcs.s dc^ignineiit of God, that .s^jme ! 
beings arc Angels, and others arc men. j 

3 . Appointment, arrangement, or ordination of I 
aPfait-;; planning, designing ; hence, lliat which is ‘ 
j>lanned ; an enterprise, unciertaking, design. 

X!^3 Marsni T.SVr///. Hr,ek. (1658) 135 Had he had freodoine 
to hauc altered Gods Dcsignment, Adams liberty h.id bmie 
alxme the dcsignment of God. 1594 Ord. Trayt r in L iturfr. 
Sent. p. Etiz. (1847) 654 Cruel dcsignmeiUs so closely 
plotted against her iniiiKrcnt life. 16^ Shaks. OtA. 11. 
i. 22 'J’he desperate Tempest hath so bang’d the 'I'urkes. 
That their dcsignement h.-xlls. x6ix Cory at Crudities 205 
A very disa.stroiis arcidciil . . frustrated his whole desiyne. 
inenL 1659 Genii. Calliuyi^ (16961 139 Many hours . . inter- ! 
vening between the Dc.signmcnt and the Execution lof a 
Duel]. 1738 Warhcrton Div. Legal. I. 216 A strange 
Jumble as w'ell as Inuiuity iii tlii.s Dcsignment. 

4 . Artistic representation, delineation; an out- 
line, sketch ; an original draught or design. 

1570 Dek Math. Pref in Billingsley /iW/r* A j. Of all i 
these, liiicly desiKuernentes . . to be in vclamc purcheineiit I 
described. Death D. Cromwell For though ^ 

some meaner artist’s skill were .shown . . Vet still the fair 
desiguinent was his own. X667 - - Ess. Dram. JWsie (R.\ 
Shall that excuse the ill paint ure or dcsignment of iheiii? 
1703 r. N. Ccy tk C. Pun AitserZs A neat and full JCxprcs- 
‘ mu of the 1st Idea or Dcsignment thereof. 

HesilicateCdKi-likY't ,v. [f. IJe- ii. i.] tram. 

'Fo deprive of silica. Hence DoaiTioated ///. a. 

Ill mod. Diets. 


D6sili*ciiy, Desi'licise, v. [f. Da- ll. i.] 
Irans. To free from silc.K or silicon; ^iDesili- 
t'oNiZE. Hence DotUl^clIloa'tioii. 

In mod. Diets. 


BesiUconise (d/si likonoi z), v. [f. T)e-II. 1 
irans. r o deprive of or free from silicon. Heiic 
DetI UeoiilMd///. a . ; 4 ilii« vhl. sk ami Ml. a. 
Deillleonlsa'tlon. 

A- in Em yd. P.rit. XIII. 333/1 Uroi 

1 he dvcari)oiii/u,g ami desilicni/iti- of iron hy ifie action ( 
an o.\idizins atnirwphere is the essenti.'il feiture of tl 

X09X times^ ()«.l. 14, ti I licy had sulTcrnl more from di sil 
ii^zalioii than Iroiii dcsnlphurizaiiun. 

D'- Ok- II. ».] /ran 

lo dgjnve of it, silvef, remove the silver from. 
ifU in WvBSTKk. tm Kknn ,Va!/rrr/are«,mi,-. I. 
9 ihe ovcr-clcancd and de-silvcreil pl.aic<l ptit. 
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Betilveviie (d/si'lvdr9l2\ v. [f. De- ii. i.] 

tram. To extract the silver from (lead or other 
metal), 

x87a Raymond Slaiist. Mines hr Mining asoTwo 5ystcin.<i 
. .de.silveri»ng and reflning two charges of [feadj in twenty* 
four hours, A. J. Baufoch Quest ion 1239 Ciold ,SVAw 

Comm.t The cost of dc.silvcrisuig the copper. 

Hence Dosllveriied ///. a., DMltvtriiliiflrz'/'/* 
sb. and ppl. a. ; also.Dtiilvoriiaiion. 

1870 J. Percy {titie\ The Metallurgy of Lead, including 
Desilveri/ation .and Cupellation. Ray.mond Statist. 

Mines ^ Mining The desilverizing kettle holds rs.ixk, 
iHiunds of le.ad. xi^ Casselfs Techn, Ednc. IV. 49/3 In 
lead pipes the soft desilverised lead is considered best. 

Besinenod (dc'shiena). [a. F. dhinence (i6th 
c. in llatzfelcl) It. licsincma * a desinence or ter- 
luiiiation* (Florio), ad. mtd.L desinentiaf f. do- 
sineut^em \ see next.] Termination, ending, close ; 

(Jram. a termination, suffix, or ending of a 

u Old. 

xSM Br. HAi.L , 9 <t/. Po.*;tcr-, Fettering together the series 
of tne vcrsc.s, w hh the lMmdt;s of like cadence or de-dnence 
of lime. x6a3 F'avink Theat. Hon. 11. i. 67 The Rumaiue 
desinence or ending. 18x4 Bkrington t.it. Hist. Mid. 

Ages V. ri8.^<i) 273 The ear was thus flattered by a cert.Vm 
musical liesinence. nor could it a moineiiL doubt whore every 
v'crsc dosed. 1873 Bardscky Surnames i. (1875) 13 The 
.SiLXoii added ‘son ’, as a desinence, as ‘Williamson’. 

Besineut (de-sinent :, a. ’I Ohs. [ad. L. dc- 
sinent-em^ pr. pplc. of dhinJre to leave off, clo.se, 
f. Dk- I. I, 2 + sitifrc to leave.] Forming the eiul, 
terminal ; ending, closing. 

x6o$ B. JoNsoN Masqtte Blarktuss, Si.v tritons, .ilidr 
upper parts human , . their desinciit parts fish. 1677 C.aky 
Chrouol. Ii. II. ill. iii. 227 The State was left in Confusion 
..until the 38th dcsinent of A/ariah. Ihid. 228 An. 39 of 
L'//i.ih de.sineiit. 

Besine’lltiali a. [f. tncd.L. lUshmitia (see 
i)E.siNENT) + -AL.J Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a de-siuence or ending, 
x8i8 Monthly Mog. XLVl. 323 'J'he dediiential charac- 
teri-slics of the l.atiu noun. 1869 F. Hall in Lauder's 
T^ctate 34 The dcsinential -rV, for-i'rf[in Scotch pa. pples.] 

Beslner, var. of Deokneu, Obs. 

1591 Gakkaku Art IPdrtv 14 Under the diargc of a 
Desincr or chiefe of a chamber. 

Desines, obs. form of IIiz7.ine88. 

■ ^tisfactionisexpecter; longing, cmviifg ; a ,.arli 
Vf f i cular instance of this feeling, a wish. 

ptte \datpto) to be foolish, L Dk- I. 6 +sapirc to , ,3^^ r. Pbj.-hxk Handl. .Synne 34x0 ^yf |>ou hauc gretc 

be wise.] tntr. To l)ecome foolish. desyre I'o lie dcpycl lordc or syre. i:x38tt Wyci.if Wks. 

1613 in CocKFRAM. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav, ' *-•'» •*" * 

102. 

Besi^ience (dlsi piens). [ad. L. drsipieutia^ 
f, dPsipuHtem Dehiwkkt : sec -ence.] Folly; 


DE8IBS, 

1 3 . Characterized by or full of desire. Obs. 

X7U Sarah Firloing Ctess of DcUwyu II. 23 With the 
deiurcable View of rendering her Smiles or Frowns of Con- 
sei^nce. 

B. sh. That which is desirable; a desirable 
property or thing. 

1645 E. Wit.UNin Spurgeon Treat. Datf. Ps. xvi. 11 All 
these desirables are encircled within the conipass of the first 
remarkable. 1711 Watts Serm. ii. Wks. iota 1 . 18 He., 
despises fame . . pleasure .Tud riches, and all mortal desir- 
ables. 1797 Mrs, a. M. Bennett Beggar Girt (1813) V. 
su Besides the desirables it would purchase [etc ]. X873 

M1S.S Broughton Hauty II. 82 At that lime, you sec, he 
had not ,aI 1 the desirables. 

Besi'rableness. [f. prcc. + -ness.] 

1 . The Cjuality or fact of lieing desirable. 

*fi 47 , Clarendon Hist. Keb. i. (1843} 34/1 Di.scourses u^n 
the thing itself, and the desimblcness of it. a 1665 J. (j0oi> 
wiN Pilled V}. the Spirit 125 Matters of lighter con* 
ci'.tnmcnt or less dc.sirabl'-ncKS. 1817 Malthl'S Poful, III. 
.\pp. 229 I’hc desirableness of a great and efficient popula- 
tion. X856 Froudk Hist. Eug. I. 384 To di.scus.s . . the 
ili'sirahleiiess of fulfilling the engagement into which he had 
cuUM'cd. 

1 2 . In active sense : Desirousness. Ohs. 

1640 St. Trials^ Lieut. -Col. John Jo declare 

niy dcsircabh noss to keep within the bounds of na-son, 
iiiorJeratiou, and discretion. 

Besirably (tl/z3i»Tabli), adv. [f. as prcc. + 
-LY -.] In a desirable manner ; according to what 
is desirable. 

J- riAixwK Dom. Aumseut. 70 'J'he ground wbne you 
would muiit desinibly dig a well. 

t Besi*rant, ppl. a. Obs. [a. F. dhirant^ pr. 
pple. of dtUiicr lo desire; repr, I.. d'('sidcrdnl-emP\ 
Desiring, desirous of. 

('1450 Merlin 73 'J hat I Kholdc retnemhre the ihiiigt; that 
1 besti! loved . . .Tnd tli.Tt i am rnosic dcsiraiiiilv. 

Besire (d/zri>‘J),5A Forms: 4 5 desir, doayr, 
(desijr, dessire, dissire, -yre), 4-6 desyre, de- 
sier, (5 desyer, dosoro, 6 desyir), 4 desire. 
[MJi. a. OF. desir (1 2lh c. in Liilre), mod.F. dhir 
Pr. de'Ji\ desire^ ll. desio^ desire ^ deriv. f. the vb. 
desirarCf F. diHirerVo Dksike: see next.] 

1 . The fact or condilion of desiring ; that feeling 
or emotion which is direct id to the attainment or 
possession of some olijccl from wliicli plcMsurc t'r 


foolish trilling, sillinesH. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Desi/ieuce is when the sick person 
speaks and doth idly ; dotage,^ x88x A. W. Ward Dkkeus 
ii. 24 Occasional dcsipicncc in the form of the wildest 
farce. X887 .'<pectator 17 Sept. 1251 The maturity of .sweet 
desipieiice. 

Be8i*i|ieno7c , . , 

^ X67* Sib T. Brownf. /.£•//. Friend § 22 Many are mad but 
in. .one prevalent desipiency. x8^ Titan Mag. Dec. 496 If 
the desi/ere be but /« Ath;, religion it.sclf will not forbid 
the season.'ihle dcdpieiic)'. 

Besipient (d/'si*picnt), a. rare. [nd. L, dPsi- 
pientpuy pr. pple. of dcsipPre to be void of under- 
standing, I. Dk- 1 . 6 I sappre to know.] P'oolish, 
silly ; playing the fool, idly trifling. 

1787 in IJailkv vol, II. STi:v):N{k)N in Times z June 
17/4 In hi.s charactf.r of disinterested spectator, gracefully 
dcsipicnt. 


ie. 1631 J. Hayward tr. Bioudis Eromena 92, 
l^reat dcdie lo gel a sight of him. 165a J. Wright 
f' S'ai. I'ixradox String the cards thus shiifllcTl 


(iBfo) 147 Grct desir of hmicnely pyngc.s. 14. . Why lentil 
be auun 303 in E. E. P. (iBfi;?) 146 Thy fyr.st desyre and 
tliync ciitent Was lo beiie i\ nuiie urofessed. 15x3 JiloiiK in 
Grafum Citron. (i.s68l II. 757 T'hc e.xccrabic desyre of 
suvereiulie. ’ ’’ ‘ >'• >■> •' 

1 have a greai 

Ir. Camus' .\’at. /'arodox ',53 String t..... 

lo his own <lc.sirc. Mokk Antid. Ath. 11. xu. § 15 

(1712)63 .'Vn un.satiablc du-sirc after that just and decorous 
leinper of Mind. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 206 P4 Tliis 
j conflict of dc.sircs. 1759 — Rasselas x.x.\vii, His prcdoiiii- 
[see ])rec. , and -KNCY.] «= prcc. ! pa.ssion w.as desire of money. X841 I .ank .1 t ab. Kts, I . 
Lett. Friend 6 m Mativ ar« m.irl l.ni I 2 J’he elder King fell a .Slioiig desire lo .see his brother. 1853 
J. H. Nicvvm.nn Hist. Sk. {\^rP H. 1. i, 11 Objects of desire 
to the barbarian. 1856 E.vi!;kS0N Eng. Traits^ Kelig. Wks. 


(Bohn) II. iw 'j'he new agr has new de.sires. xSrs JowiiTi 

have right c 


Plato yttA.v) V. SI in.Tn .should pray lo have right desires, 
before he piays ih.Tt his desirc.s may lie fulfilled. 

b. persomfted. 

*57S Gascoigne Pleas, h'euiiw.y 'J'hat wretch Desire 
Whom neither death could daunt jetc.]. x8sx Shem-kv 
Promdh. Unl\ i. i. 734 As fleet As T>esire's lightning feel. 
1876 tyKo. Ei.iot Pan. Per. 1 1 . x.vvii. 170 iJesire has trimmed 
the sails, and Circumst.Tnce brings but tlie breeze lo fill 

Besirability fdlz.ri-’Tabiliti''.. [f. next -»• -ity.] I . 

The quality of being desirable; desirableness; i ^ I M^^'l or sensual appetite ; Inst. 

■ ■ r J340 /V/>iY 7 3 'I’his name Ihosu. .dose away 

grcuc.sncs of lle.schely desyri.s. 1398 Tria isa Barth. De 
P. R. vit. xliv. (1495) 257 The appclyte of the .stomak is 
callyd desyre. rtX4oo 50 Alexander 4289 'I'o blemysch 
ourc blodc with bodcly dis.sircs. a 1535 Wyatt in TottelCs 
A/fxf. (Arb.) 224 If^tby desjru hauc oucr tlice the power, 

SlIAl 
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Of this school he often bragged as the acme of desirability. 
xWx BKKK.SF. Horn Eng. Cafhedr. 19/4 C. iii. rt8 Any de- 
cision upon the distinctive jiassibility or dc.sirabiiity of new 
calhedraN. 1873 Svmondh Grk. Poets iii. 87 The desirability 
of coiisoriing with none but the best company. 

Besirable (d/zaie rabT), a. isb.) Also 7-8 
desireable. [a. F. dJsirab/e ( 1 2th c. in Hatzfelcl), 
f. dt’sirer to Dehiue, after L. desiderdbi/iji.] 

1 . ^^'o^thy to be de.sire<l ; to be wrished for. In 
early use often standing for the qualities which 
cause a thing to be desired ; Pleasant, delectable, 
choice, excellent, goodly. 

138a Wyci.if Prav. xxi. 20 Dcsyrable tresor and oile in the 
dwelling place of the ri^twis. e 1480 Ca.xton Blanehardyn 
xxm. 8o_ Blanehardyn . . as that tninge whiche most he 
tb'syred in this world, dytlc acccptc this graryouse and dc- 
syrable aii»ucrc. XS73 G* Harvey Letter.bk. (Camden) 1 26 
( Ji cate varielyc of desirable flowers. x6xx Biiilk Rzek. xxiii. 
12 She doted vpon tlie Assyruiiis .. horsemen riding vpon 
horses, all of ihein dohireable young men. x668 Stillingfi.. 
Orig. Sacr. iii. iir. 8 7 No evil is in its .self desirable, or to 
be chosen. 1783 Wat.wn Philip III (1839) i6g It was Xurely 
desirable to put a period lo these calamities. 1833 J. Hol- 
i.ANH Mauuj. Metal II. 301 This exceedingly convenient 
<Jc.siiable ma«.hiiic. 1^1 H. Matthew.s in Lasu Times 
XCII. gf'i/r .Stjiue general modifications in the rules .. arc 
now dc.niivible. 

1 2 . T'o Ih; regretted or desiderated ; regrettable. 

X650 T. FROYRELLOVfAf 0/ opportunity (1652) 1 He lived 
.'uniable .and dyed desirable. 


I .Subiect then art tbou and no goiuTiiour. i6xx siiaks. 

Cymh. I. vi. 47 That .satiate yet vnsaiif./i'd desire. X711 
j Steele Speet. No. 1^1 P 2 A constant Piiiriency of inordinal**! 
j Desire. 1756 Bukkk Subl. g /?. m. i, Which shows that 
j beauty, and the passion caused by beauty, wliich 1 call love, 
j is different from desire. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. viii. 166 
: The flesh of the crocodile is eaten greedily, being supposed 
1 lo promote desire. 1887 Bowen Virg. fEueidw. 91 Against 
. enkindled desire Honour itself was feeble. 

t8* Ponging for something lost or missed; 
j regret; Desidkuiiim. Ohs. 

! c i6xx Chai'Man Iliad xvii. 380 So unremoved stood lhe.se 
; .slecd.s, their heads lo earth let fiill,^ And w'urm tears gushing 
^ from their cyc.s, with pa.ssionatc desire Of t heir kind manager. 

4. A wish as expressed or stated in words; a rc- 
j quest, petition. 

i CX340 Cursor M. 10513 (Trin^ W desire and py preycre 
j I s Cornell to goddes ere. X404 Rolls of Parlt. 1 1 1 . 549.'’x ihc 
j Kyng lhankeih Iiem of licre gode desire, willyng put it in 
j execution al.s st>nc as he wel may. 15x3 1 .n. Berners /' mxx. 

! i. exiii. 135 The erle sent thyder, at their desyers, John of 
j Norwyche, to be their Capiayne, 1670 Marvell Corr. 

} tlxxxvi. \Vks. 1S72 5 II. 377 The House hath been in con- 
. ference wit h the Lords upiiii their desire, about the Addresne 
, . . concerning 1 ‘upish Recusants. 1794 Nkijson in Hieolm 
; DisP. ( 1845) 1 . 428 'i'lie Agents have Written desires from me 
to land everything as Ta.sc os possible, 1841 Bikchoff 
: Woollen Manuf. II. 83, I also send, at your desire, a 
i general list of ai-ticles used in the woollen manulacture. 
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6. trans/. Aa object of desire ; that which one 
desires or longs for, (Originally only contextual). 

A ftsaumier Hce hoped to haue there of his 

hertes desyres. 1413 S<nvU 1. xxkIx. (Caxtoii, repr. 
1S59143 Hesawe that ne nemyght nought acheuen hysdexyre. 
1535 CovsRDALfi I's. liii. (liv.] 7 So that niyiie eye xeyth hift 
deayre vpon myne ciieniieit. 1611 IhnLR //ag^gatu. 7 The 
desire of all luiliuns shall come, 1699 pAMriKR 1 1. n. i. 
Wo steered oflT to the North expecting a Sea'Hreez at 

E. N.E. and the third day had our desire. 1709 Steki.k 
J'nt/gr No. 159 r $ Farea'tl my Terentia, my Heart's De- 
sire, farewel. 17M Fiklding AUik Doctor Dcd., 'I’hat 
politeness which., has made you the desire of the great. niu\ 
the envy of the whole profession. 1863 Tknny.son H Wcowtf 
. //(f.r., Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire. 

2 ) 6 air 6 (dfzoi.>'j), v. Also 3-7 desyre, 4 de< ‘ 
siire, 4-5 disire, -yre, 4-6 desir, 5 diasire, -yre, I 
desior, desyr, disere, 5-6 dessire, -yro, dyssire, j 
-yre, i) dissier. [ME), n. OE. dcsire-r (earlier j 
desuirefy desirrer) ^ Vt.desirar, It. desiarc. disimic^ 
Rum. type dcsirarc L. drsldcrdre to lung 

for, desire: see Dksiukkate v,] 

1 . trans. To have a strong wish for ; to long for, 
covet, crave, a. with j/w/A* o/>J. 

cuyo ilali Mdd, ii Ant jainne wile .. pc king of alle 
kinges de.sirc be to Icofmon. AycnK 244 per is. .at |ict 
herte may wylnj. and of guod (Icsiri. a 1400 50 Ati xamti-r 
922 To pc kyng lie kest slik a hate, pat he dcsiris his detli. 
1538 Stabkky Rugland i. i 21 Of al ihyng best and most to 
he de.syr>'d. x6o7-ia I!ac:on /•.«•., /i/w//;tfi.-\rh.) 294 It is a 
miscraule state of minde to have few thingc!-' to desier, aial 
manie thinges to feare. X670 Mii. rox UisL Eng iv. Wks. 

( 18^ i) 169 O ITa . . a ciimely Person . . much desir'd of the pcoi>)e ; 
and such his virtue . . .as might have otherwise been worthy 
to have reigned. 183a Tknvyson ' 0 / old sot Ercodom on 
the heights'^ Her open eyes desire the truth. 1871 R. Ei.i is 
('tthdlus l-xii. 50 Many a wistful hoy and inaidens in.'uiy 
desire it. i875’Jo\vett Pluto fed. ») I. 901 Do not all men 
desire happiness? 

b. with infin . : To wish, long {to !h\ /iij7\\ di)^_. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10486 (Cotl.) Suilk a worth! sun. .Alssco 
dcsird for to haf, c 1400 M a unorv. (Koxh. ) xi v. 6;i 1 )esiraiid j 
to sec hare wifes and pare chihler. c 1413 tiam/>oics J'sott. r ! 
Metr. Pref. 29 Who so desires it to know. 1309 H,\wi;s j 
Past. /'tons. .'«viii. vi. To speke wyth her greily desyrynge. i 
160a .Shaks. /tom. IV. V. 140 If you desire to know the j 
cei'taintie. i6iW Dkvukn Mueid ii. rw/Y., .Since .. Tniv’s 
disasl'rous end (yoiij desire to know. 1875 Jo\vi;rr /'Into ■ 
(cd. a) IV. 30 They do not desire to bring dt>wii their theory 
to the level of ihcir practice. 

0. uilh (■//>//.««'. 

c X340 Cursor . 1 /. i!k>i i IVin.) peime desired poc.aiiifs h,ndde 
pat pei had hen hy noc ladde. 1x600 .Shaks. .SVxm, l.\i. 4 
Dost thou desire my sluinhers should be broken? 1784 
Cowi'KK Tiroc. 811 '10 you .. Who wise yourselves, desire 
your sons should learn Vour wi.sdom, 1850 ‘I’m nnv.son In 
At cm. i.i. J Do wo indeed desire the dead Should still be 
near us? ^ X859 l.oncclot .j* Elaine 1089 You dc.siro your 
child to live. 

2. intr. (or ahoL) have or feel .1 desire. 
x393(io\vKW Ctm/. II. 5 For she, which lovetli him to*forc, 

Dcsircth ever more luid more. x6xx Hiru.K I*rt*n. xiii. 4 'J'ho 
Koulc of the .sluggard dcsircth, and hnlh nothing, x6ao 
.Smki.ton (.W.r. 11 1 . V, He that w'ill not when he m.ay, wlifii 
he desircth shall liave nay. a X83X A. Knox Kcm. I. 37 
In inor.'il matters, to desire, and jiosscss, dillbr in degree, 
r.ithcr than reality. X873 Jowett Piah) {ed. 2) 1 . 68 He who 
desires, desires that of which he is in want, 
t b. Const, after, to, etc. Ol's. 

n 1300 I/oly Eode 347 in /^cg. Rood 46 po rlfisiredc 1 c 
queue iiiuclie after pe n.-iiles j're War-wip out lonl was 
In.ailed to pe tre. a X383 /'rose J'so/tcr x\\\}], i As pe hcri 
de-siret to pc wcllcs of waters, so dc-sired my soulc tope, 
lAird. X477 Norton Ord. A/c/x. Proem in Ashm. (16531 6 

F. very estate dcsircth after gootl. x349-^a Stekniiold 1 1 . 
I*s. cxiiii. 6 My soule dcsircth after thee. 

ts. trails. Of things: To letjiiirc, need, demand. 
*577 fh CfOtMiK //ercshadi's //ush. i. ii586' jq It ilesyrelli 
a inoyst ground, riche and gofjd. *3870 OLniNu De R/ornay 
xxvi. 397 I'rue beaulie desircth no pauiling. XMx .Spenser 
Tcors^ of Muses 541 A doleful case desires a dolefull .song. 
X607 . 'l’op.SKM. Fourf. Beasts 292 'J’here he many kinde.s 
of Mise, and every one of them desirelli a particular tractate. 

4 . 'I’o long for (something lost) ; to feel the loss 
of, miss, regret, desiderate. (In qiiot. ^(n.\, pass. ^ 
to be missed, to be wanting.) Obs. or anh. 

*557 North tr. Cueuara's Dial/ Pr. 231 h/a On the dcaih 
of thy child VerisNiinus, thy .sonne so much de.sired. 
x6ii oiBLE 2 Citron, xxi. 20 He reigned in lerusalem 
eight yceres, and departed without being desired. 16x4 
Selden Titles //on. 142 Oiherwi.se . . Phar.aohs discretion 
would have been much desired. 1658 Kowi.anii Monfefs 
'Pheot. ins. Ep. Dcd., 'i'liat the Reader, .nmy not desire an 
Epistle, or complain that there is one wantiim. x86g 
Tennvson //o/y Crail 807 And now hi.s cliair desires him 
here in vain. 

6, To express a wish for (an object) ; to ask 
for, request. 

Clonst. a. with simple ohj . : to d. a thing ; b. to d. a thing 
of from (t at) a person ^arck .) ; c. with inf. ohj. \ to d. to 
knou)^ have, etc., something ; d. with oRj.c/., to d. that ... 

a. e sgs^Guy tVano. (A.) 399 Erls, doukes of pe licst . .Me I 
I Felice] haue desired splint, pat neuer of me liadde xijt. j 
r 1330 H-y/l. Paleme 4583, I desired pis damisele. .To Iiaue i 
hire to pi broper . , Ac hire moder in no maner hire nold me ' 

S raunte. c 1430 Merlin 27 When thei wiste that Vbrtiger j 
isered the p^s, they were gladde. 2636 Burton's Diary 
(1828)^ 1 . 39 , 1 move that his Highness’s advice may be de- 
sired in it. 1734 Chatham Lett. Mepkew iv. at If you arc 
forced to desire farther information ..do it with proper 
Apologies. 1841 Lane Arab, Nts. 1 . 97 , 1 had spared ihee, 
but thou desirMst my death. 

c 1400 Destr. Trov 7B97 pai . . sent to pat souerain . . 
deswrond full depely delyuerans of liir. Covkroalk 
1 Kings it. 16 Now desyre I one peticion i^he. Jdi | 


xxxi. i6 When the poore desyred eiiy thiuge ;it me, have I 
denyed it them? 1651 Sir E. NicHnt.is in K. Papers 
(Camden 1 282 What you de.su c from mec. x666 Pei'Y.s 
Diary 5 Dec., 1 g.ave him my song . . which he lias oAcn 
desirM of me. 

0. c 1400 Destr. Troy 102a To these kynges he come . . 
And to haue of hor hclpe liertely dissyred . 2430 W. .Sow nkr 
in h'ourC. Eng. Lett. 4 ' 1 ‘he maister desjTyd to wete j'f the 
shepnien wolde holde with the duke. 1563 Abp. Parker 
C ori-. (Rirker Soc.) 191, 1.. thereupon desired to have the 
Counctr.s letters. 17^ Mod, Times 1 . 16 He dc.siied 
never to hear any thing of me. t8s8 .Sccitt Rf, I'erik 
j xxxiii. He alighted at the Doiniiiic.Tn Convr.iil, and desired 
to see the Duke of Albany. 1887 Rowen Pirg. .Kueid \\\. 
358 .Speech I crave of the ster, .and de<.ire his counsel to 
learn. 

d. i404^AV)//r of Parlt. III. 549/1 The Coinunes desiren 
that the Kyng shulrlc U ve upon his owiie. 2656 Burton's 
(1826) I. Ro, I desire it iiuiy not die. 1689 Ttyal 
Bps. 19 We desire it may be ri*.id in English for we don’t 
uiiderstanil T«'iw-I.atiii. i738S\\ii-t /*/>/. < onversof. n8 Run 
to my I,.idy M - ; and desire she will reineiiiber to be licre 
at Six. x8a3 Sortunv //.’x/. ll \tr 1. 176 Ho desired 

Velarde woiilil write to the court. 

6. To express a wish to person' ; lo request, 
pray, entreat. 

til. wit It simple object: lo iimkc a request to (ofis.): 
t b. to d. a person .a thing, or ,*/a thing (.'/m.I ; c. to d. .'i 
4»eison to do sonricthiug »thc most freq. const im iion ; d. to 
il. a person t/iat^ or 0/ a iierson that . . . 

ta-. * 5 * 6 - 34 ? iNnAi.ic 7<»////xii. vt Certayne Grttkos. .c.^iii 
to Philip . . and ilesired him, sayinj^e : .Syr we wolde fayne 
sc lesus. 2363-87 Foxe //. 4- M. (1596) 32/2 John .iiiake 
unto him, and desired him in like ni.'uier and coiiteslation 
as before. 

tb. a 2333 llnoi'FR ill Covcrd.ale /.ett. Mart. 11564) 11,7 
Repente, and desyre god of forgeiienes. 1583 Um.Di.Sf; 
Colvin OH Deut,^ xviii. 105 If a Childe .. desiie his Father 
R(,»me fond or euill thing. 1596 .Siiakh. Rlerch. I\ tv. i. 402, 

1 humbly doe desire your Drace of pardon. 

0. A11533 I*»», Rernems ttuou Ixi. 212, T desyre you to 
shew me where ye have lieu. 1x563 f’-WUNoisii l/efr. Ids. 
in Life /i (18251 1 1 * *24 Desyryug me vouclicsalve for 
to consent To wrighl their niyshn])pc. xMx 'Ikm i'i.k Mem. in. 
Wks. 1731 I. 342 'i’he Duke of Monmouth being ( hancellor, 

1 desir’d the King to s|.rt!ak to bini. 17x0 Swii t t.eit. 10 Oct. 
(1767)111. 21 He di'sires me lo dine with him .again on Sun- 
day, 2747 Col. l\ec. Penusyk'. V. 1 13 I’homnf. McGee . . 
who was desir'd to do it. X786 Sus. Uaswi 1 1. I'ktoria II. 

97 I.ady Wc.ilihy. . desired her lo. .desire the steward give 
her twelve guineas. X833 Marrvat Simple ix, He dc. 
sired us to ‘ toe a tine,’ wniich means to stand in a row. 

d. 1313 l.iJ. Rfknkks /•roiss. 1 . cviii. 130, I desyre you 
that we limy abyde in comiiosicyon. 1539 Ckanmicr RtoK. 
xvi. 1 'I'he Phurises also with the Sadiues .. ilesyrcd him 
that he wolde shewe them a sygne from heiu n. 1585 T. 
Wasiiinc.ion tr. hicholoys Coy. i. xxi. 27 The Hascha sent 
to desire the Aiiihas.s;tdor that the next day he would i;onie 
to his soleiiine dynner. i6xx Mini.i-. / Vi;/. ii, 16 'I'lien 1 tani* 1 
went in and desiied of the King, that hee uoiildginc him 
time. i8aa .Sheu.i y /, 11. 456 Go desiic I..viy Jane 
She place my lute. 

f 7 . To request to know or lo be told ,* to .nsk. 

e X477CAX roN fason 95 b, lasr-n . . desirot! the wayc. 1708 
Hk.aunk Collect, (Oxf. flist. .Sot.) II. i<i7 Mr. Walls came 
■ to inc..aiul desir’d of me w'hcther I were a Congregation 
i Man. 

f 8, To request tlic presence or .'ittcndanceof ; to 
, invite. Obs. 

i r 13*3 Ctu r de L. 6871 Saye, that I hym desyre, And al lii.s 
! rur.sed cumpany in fere. 1530 Pai.soh. 513 ':?, I desj-re to 
j dynner, or to a feest, «r any re|iasi, Je. semons. 1534 
I llRAni'ORO in Sirypo Riot. Mem. III. App. 85, I was 
desyred by a neighbour . . ayenst this ilay ti> dyiier. 2583 
Sotir, I'ocm Reform, xlv. /.<'.<;■ Bp. St, Androis 259 Thi.s 
bi!K:hop, iicand prc-scnt thair, I jicsyrit him h.ame. x6o6 .Smaks. 
Tr. .y Cr. IV, v. 150, I would desire My famous Cousin lo 
our Grecian 'renls. x6o6 G. NV’looncociq:! Ir. Hist. Ivstinc 
\ 88 b, Ar.sinoc. .dc.sired JMiillip into her Ciliy Cussandria. 
j t b. To invite lo a eomsc of action, etc. 

{ c 1314 Liny ICar^v. (A.) 634 pow d«i-.i iiu-. litel wor)>schipc, 

; When )»oU me dcsirest to schciischipe. 2583 l.n. 1 Ji:rnkrh 
! R'roiss. I. cxv. 136 Ye haue desyred vs lo a ihynge that is i 
I great and weyghtie. x^ .Simks. A. A. /.. v. ii. 145 Hut , 
i shall we dunce, if if icy desire vs too 'l? Cko.m\vi;i.i. 

Lett, 4 Aug., I .sent one .Mr. Lee lo thein. 'I'o certify the 
pcaccfdilencss of my inlentions. and to desire lliem lo pc.’u e- 
ahleiiess. 

Desired dAzai’Md :,^^/.^!, [f. prec. (-kdi.] 

! 1, Wislied for, longed for, etc. : see the vb. 

\ 2388 Wvci.ii- /Ar.vX’w/ ii.BThcdfsirid toalle folkisshal ciime. 

j a 1440 Round. St. Borlho/ometd 5 43 J’o ^eiic ihc n 5eifte of 
dcsirid hcllh. x6xx .Siiak-S. Cyn/R. in. v. fiv To her desir’d 
Po.sthuinu.s. x6xx Hmu-: Ps. evii. 30 So hi: bringeili tluan 
vnto their desired hauen. 2653 Eari. ( )rri:bv Parthm. < 167O) 

, 21 At last, the long de«in:«l day appear’d.^ 2855 Macai cav 
I /list. Eng. IV. »<i6 'Phe long desired title ot Klerlor of 
j Hanover. 

' t2. Missed, regretted, dcsitleralcd. Obs. 

a 2333 Lr». Hkrnkks (io/d. Bk. At. Aurel. *1546) Dd j a, 
Of the death of suche an ciiticrly desyred husbande. 
ta Affected with desire; longing, desirous. 

[ ^ L. (upidits.] Obs, 

a 2300 ( ursor Rf. 28505 (Cott.) Gcrndand i haf oft ben 
dcsiixl o J»ii o wymmcii seen, c C Bloiuknrftyn 
xlii. 158 She . . w-as sore dcMred lo know of hym som geide 
tyilynges, x^ Yo.vc Diana 3x8 If thy sweete voice . . 
might sound m our desired eares with some happie song. 

Hence DeiiTtdly adv.^ in a desired manner; 
t according to one’s own desire, eon amove {obs . ; 
cf. DssiRorMr.Y) ; Deai'rtdiMSBr the condition of 
being desirctl. 

2685 Bp. Mocntacu App. Crrar 65 He being I*aiermiseri- 
cordtarum, and wholly, freely, and desiredly, giving, oc- 
casioning, procuring, enacting our salvatioa 1666 0 . Ai.sop 
Maryland (1869)46 Ewry man lives quietly, and follows 


his labor and imployment dvsiredly. 2886 P. 1 1 . Wickstei. u 
Alphatfct Econ. Sc. 8, 1 am not aware of nny reixvgnised 
word, however, which .signifies the quality of lielng desired. 
‘ DeHirablciics.s’ conveys the idc.v that the thing not only is 
but deserves to be desired.^ * l)esiredne.s.s' i.s not English, 
liut I shall iic'verthel«s.s use it as occasion may reouirot* *1889 
Sot. Ke 7 \ 16 Feb. niB/r HLs introduction into ilieKnglisn 
language of ‘ desiretlnc.ss'. 

Deid*r6fal| a. Now rare, [f. Pest re sb. + 
-Pt’h.] 

tl. Greatly to be cU-siixxl, desirable. Obs. or arch, 
2388 Wyclif Dan. x. 3 Y cctc not de.sirelul bieede. 24^ 
Mi.svn Eire of l^itve 76 Delcttabyl dc^iicfiiH it is in p 
pr.Tysingc to Im:. c 1310 Moke /'tens Wks. 15 More Uc.sire* 
lull is it . .to be condriiiiu^l of the worldc. .md exalted of Gorl, 
then to be c.v.altcd of the world and condemned of god. 
.SiPNEY Anodia (ifjJa) 434 Eucry thing wa-. either vcTic- 
mcntly di'sirefull, orextreamcly tcrriblo. 2877 Hi ackik ll'ise 
Men 68 A brood of dc.sircliil maidens iiuinorial. 

2. I' lill ()fde>ire; desirous ; \vishrul, etiger. 

238. Mahci.ay Sallust's ynguttk 55 a, To smlic riesyrefnil 
iiiyndcs ns they had, nothyng roude to fast be hasted. 2340 
SIokv.siKe rives* Int rod. U'\sd. Pref. A ijb, Alway helpynge 
.some, anil siylle dcsyrcfull to hel(>e mo 2333 GKiMAi.i>r<: 
Cicero's Of/ices 1. 68 So dcsireful of., learning y* nature 
of things. 1898 C. E Nor ion Ilautc s /'orodise \. ay 
Beatrice, .all desiieful turned herself again to that region. 

Ileiicc tDMl'refalnaM, ( bs., the state or quality 
of being desirous ; engerne.ss. 

*548Uoai.l etc. Erosm. I'ar. Luke Piyf. 8 He with greate 
desirefnlnesse iiscth to reade. Ibid. ix. 56 'I’oke. out of 
their sluinakes all deMierfuiiiessu of doyng vengcannee. 

DesireldlS a. [f. an prec. + 'LEMh.] 

Pevoitl of desire or longing. 

1607 'roi*SMLL.SV>/<7//xii65-4) 758 Desirvle.s.se it seeks these 
ilriiiks and meats. 2640 Bi>. Rkvnoi.ljn I'ass/ons \l. 524 'I'hi; 
Will is left Hopelesse, and therefore Dcsirele.sse. 1B56 
K. A. V>U(;iiAN Mystics (i860) I. 254 Our spirit becomes 
ilcsiivless, as though there were nothing, .of wliich westm-'d 
in need. 

Desirer (d/’z:ri' r.u). [f. Pe.siri5 v. + -ku b] 
One wlio desires. 

f 2450 tr. /V tmitatioue in. xxxvi, There arc many de- 
sin res i>f (.ontcniplaciun. 2348 R. Hci i i n .Sum of Din L 
niiie A vj l>, It is expedient tliiit ther he many desirer-* 
of the oibce. 1579 Covi-ud.slk Bk. Dcoih xiii. 58 Earnest 
dc.sirers of innocmu y. a 1613 C)i CMni'KV A U 7 fe (i6j.S) n>S 
A tli’sirer of I»:aruin}6 1663 M ani.kv (irotiur’ t.ow C, U ’arres 
105 Vi-.l never ceased to :ulmonish all desircis of novelty. 
o 2692 B.\.vii:r in rulloi'h Eng. /'urif.ii\. (io(>i) ;j66 He was 
a great ()csin;i of such abalernents as might re.slore us all lo 
.scrvice.ablent'.s. 

Desiring 'dAz;d*'*riiy , z'/d. sb. [f. Desirk 7.>. -i- 
-iNt: •.] 'Ine action of the verb Dksjub; longing, 
de.div. (Now vtire or Obs. < xc. ns gerund.) 

1377 l.ANci., P. I'l. b, Mil. 356 ))orw coiieityso and vn- 
kyntledesyipgi!. 1491 C.wfoii Titos /'atr. iW.de W. 14951 
It. 2 45 b,'i 1 be desyrynges of the flesshe. 1593 T. \Vats 4 on 
t'cois of Eoncie xx. Ponns (.Arb.) 1H8 If Tie at first had 
himisht tones desiring. 2677 Gii.pin Demonof. (1867) 63 By 
' liisi * I mean those geutral desiring.sof our minds after any 
unlawful object which are forbidden in the tenth coinmaiKb 
ineiit. Mod, One cannot gain honour merely by desiring it. 

Desi’ring, ppl- a, [f. J )rmiuk ?>. + • inb -.] ’rhat 

dcsire.s ; longing, desirous. 

11386 C’haltf.k Melib. f6ti A man that is to dcsirynge 
for to geic riches, c 1489 t’AXioN Sonnes oj Aymnn xxiii. 
497 ‘I'hej’ were sme desyrynge fur lo .see iheyi wyws, iheyr 
cliyidrcii, and tlicyr loiuies, 2538 Hui.ui:r, I tcsiroiis or de- 
sirynge, appetens, onidns. 2393 .Siiaks. Kick. It, v. ii. 14 
.Sia many greedy lookes of yong and old, ThrongIt Gnse- 
inentK darted their desiring eyes Vpon his visage, n 2700 
DuYOhN (J.) Jove beheld it with a desiring look. 

Desi'ringly, adv,^ [f. prcc. + -i.v-'.] With 

ilcsire, dnsiruiisly, liMigingly. 

235a Hi 'LOUT, Desirously, or wyth desyre, or desiiingly. 
ctipide. C’liANOLKK Ton llclmout's Oriat. J’lct. to 

Rdr., My .Spim. .desiriiigly desiring thorowly to know the 
whc>l<: sacred Arl.^ xBsx C’oi.KkiDc.i-; J.ett. Convers. kc. II. 
45 The voice within, whenever the lic.-irt dosiringly listens 
thereto. 

Desirous (d/z:>i» r9s), a. Also 5 dcRlroiiso, 
-rose, douyrowH, dossyrous, -rua, dissyruH, 
dyNfrirtui, 5-6 do 8 yrou 8 (e, 6 desyroouH, -rtui, 
-rowus, dosiorouH, diasiroits, 7 deBireouH. [a. 
A l'>. desirous ^ OP\ desircus ■ earlier desidrosy dc- 
sirrtfs, luod.F, df sirens) ^ Pr. dr.hoSy It dcsideroso 
late L. or Rom. desideros ttSy f. stein of liesidcr^dre 
lo I.)K.sii{K: see -ors, Orig. with stress on third 
and first syllable.] 

1. Having defire or longing ; characterized by or 
full of desire ; wishful ; desiring, 
a- wiihi/; also t/t»fobs. rare). 

^1300 A'. Alis. 416 Olimpias slont hyforc Neplanabus, Of 
hire neowc love wel desirous, c 1400 Destr. Troy 8003 More 
dcssyrous to the dede, hen 1 dem can. 2489 Caxtun EnyUs 
of A. III. i. 169 A dyscyple dcsyroiise of Icrnynge. 23^ 
Donuar Goldyn ‘Targe 54 As falcounn swift desyrouso of 
hir pray. 2561 T. Nokiom Cahins lust. 111. 221 'I’hey that 
haue a desirous miml of nmetidment. x6xx Biulr Transl. 
/'ref. 4 'I'lic I b ccians being desirous of learning. 1755 Youw; 
Centaur i. Wk,s. 1757 IV. 2*5 Man U not only desirous, but 
ambitious too, of happiness. 2891 Law Reports Weekly 
Notes 78/2 The lessor was desirous of pulling the house 
down and building a new one. 
b. with inf. 

c 237a Chaucer Former Age 50 Ne nembrot desyrous To 
regne had nai maad his towres hye. c 2489 C axiom Blau- 
chardyu vii. 29 Ryght desyrouse lo here tydynges of her 
louer. 2383 Eof.n Decades f 58 Owre men . . were desyrous 1 o 
see the towne. 2632 Hobbes Lesnath, iv. xlv. 360 He is de- 
sirous to save himselfe from deatit. 1758 Johnson Rambler 
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No. 909 P 9 We never find ourselves so dcsirons to linish, m 
in the latter part of our work. s86o 'Iyndakl G/ac. i. xvi. 66 
fteing desirous to learn something of its [the glacier’s] 
general fe.'itures. 

0. with clause. 

sfioi .Shaks. Twel. N. ill. i. 83 My Neece is desirous you 
should en ter. x6s$ Hacom Kss. , Revenge ( Arb. J K03 Some . . 
arc Desirous the party should know. s6^ J. Hayward tr. 
Itiomli's Eromena 18 That I, desirous we might rccovc.- 
acainc our liberty. x8t8 .Scott Af. Perth iii. He averted 
his face, as if desirous that his emotion shoula not lie rend 
upon his countenance, 
d. simply. 

ri485 higby MysL (1889) iii. iixo To shew desyrows 
hartes 1 am full ncrc. ssjji Covkrdalr 2 Sam. xxiii. 13 
1 lauid was desyroiis, and sayde : Wulde God y* some inun 
wolde fetch me .a dr)'nke of water. >667 Milton P. L. v. 
63T From dance to sweet repast they turn Desirous. 
t 2 . Of feelings, actions, etc. : Characterized by, 
of the nature of, or expressing, desire or longing ; 
sometimes in bacl sense, covetous. Ofis. 

at4MO HorcLKVK DeReg. Prine. 1403 The desirous lalont 
Ve han to goodc. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 272/a Thou bast 
brought me into a desyrous affection. 1509 Makclay Shyp 
of I•olys{^3^^■^\ 178 Alas note wrcll ihy desirous vanilie. 15^ 
SiDNUY ArcoAiui (1693) 166 With a desirous si^h. ifi^a L. S. 
People's Liberty ii. 4 'I’he word for desire . . implicth a de- 
sirous affection, 

ta Full of eagerness or spirit; eager, ardent 
(«/. in deeds of arms). Obs, 

T 1386 Chaucer .9(7r.*4i 15 Yong, fressh, strong, and in 

Armes desirous. As any Bachelor of :)I his hous. 1393 Gow >■ r 
Con/, 1 , 89 Of armes he was desiroiiSi Chivalurous and 
amorous. . cs 4M tr. De Imitatione m. xii, pal ]^n he not a 
louer of pistlfjhut a. desirous folower of niy willo. 1:1470 
Henry Wallace 11. 2 In prys of arinys desirous and s.*Diage. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. iii, good knyght and ful de- 
syrous in nrtnes. {Moderstised reprint of 1634 desirous.] 

t 4 . Longing for something lost ; regretful. Ohs. 
rare. (Cf. Desire sb. 3, v. 4.) 

c‘1485 Dighy (1883) iv. 1077 My swete Iwrdc of jw 
which desiruse 1 am, and nedes must he. 
t 5 , Kxcitiiig desire ; dcsimble; pleasant, dcleet- 
able. Obs. 

143P I.YUO. ChroH. Troy\. viii, The lusty sc.'ison freshe and 
desyrous. 2356 in Slrj^e Eccl. Mem. I. .App. Ixi. 219 Whiche 
most desirous daye of thy comfort.nhlc comniynge hasten, 
deare I.ordo. 1684 Hcsvan Pitgr, 11, 96 'I’hcy make the 
Woods, and Ooves, .nnd Solitary places, places desirous to 
he in. 1728 G.vy Pegg. Op. 11. i, Wine inspirea us, And fires 
u.s. .Women and Wine should ].ifc employ. I.s there ought 
else on K.arth desirous V f 1796 cf. Peoci: A^ionyw, ( 1 809) 434.] 

Desirously Nowriwv. [f. 

prcc. 4 - -LY ■\] 

1 , With desire or longing; wishfully, eagerly, 
longingly. (Frequent in lo-i^th ccntuiies.', 

C1400 7 Vst. L/K>e HI. y>i/i By which ye be draw 

desirously any thyng to wilne in covcitous manner. 1504 
Atkvn.son tr. J)l’ Jmitatione IH. ii, I iM^soche the humbly 
desirously . . that ihoii vouchesaue to speke to me thy .self*:. 
*5Sfi ]■ Hkvwood iV//</tr A- Ixxi. tith. Desirously dcuis. 
ing ; by wdut mcane to get ^)erice. 1603 Knoi.lioi l/ist. 
'Parks \,i62i)6'2 Which courleMe the Cuuntie desirously cm- 
l-raced. South .Serm. 'H'k;7' 1 . 326 Do they ha.sieii to 
their Devornms. .Or do they not rather comn hither slowly, 
sit here uneasily and ilep.Trt desirously? 1836 W'. Iuvino 
Astoria{i^\<p j] It., h.ad lir.en ..desirously contcmpl.ated 
by iwwcrful as.sociations and maternal governments, 
fb. Witli earnest tlesirc, earnestly. Obs. 

150a Drvf. Crysten Men (W. de W. 15^/1) iv. ix. 192 The 
oonfessoiir ought to be well aduysed and hym enfourme 
tilesyrously. Ibid. iv. xxii. 291 Rightc desyrously euery 
relygyous ought for to kepe hym from the tellynge of 
lesyngGs. 1647 F. Bland Souldiers March 44 One .short 
OlisenTttion more would 1 desirously commend to your 
Christian piety. 

t 2 . Of one’s own desire or wish ; willingly, 
readily. Ohs. 

z^i Elyot Gov. ii. xiii, .Suchc one sts desirously will p.ar- 
ticipate with his frende all his ^ood fortune. ^ 1589 (ax'.a.'S 
Ifaven Health eexv. (1636' 933 The superfluities. .with the 
wine, shall be drawnc off the stoni.ack. .but nature dotii nut 
so dc.sirou.Hly draw Ale. z6m Kaki. Stkafi'okd /.r/A (1739) 
I. jrx) If. . I could have avoiJeil meddling with him, 1 .should 
not desirously have begun with a Gentleman . . of so . . tur- 
bulent a Disposition. 

DesiTOUSneSS. Now rare. [f. ns prtc. + 
•NESS.] The qimlity of being de.sirous ; wishful- 
ncss, eagerness. 

1571 OoLniNG Calvin on Ps. vii. 5 As though his dcsyrousc- 
nc.s.se too reigne had moved h)'in too trayterous rebellion. 
1^5 Boyi-k Oems. Itijl. '1845) 366 My dosirousnc.ss of 
piety in a Preacher. zSya A. KALFiroi in .Spurgeon ‘Preas, 
/■>«?'. Ps, cxix. 20 Dr. Chalmers . . summed up liis own at- 
lainment.s in the word * desirousness.* 

Desist (df/.i'st), V, Also 6 -systo, -cist, 7 dis« 
sist. [a. OF. deshter ( 1 358 in Littr^ ; mod. F. 
ad. L. desist PrOy f. De- a + shthe to stop, stand 
still.] 

1 . intr. 'I’o cease [from some action or proce- 
dure 1 ; lo stop, leave off, give over, forbear. 

*53® Bai-scr. 514/1, 1 counsayle you desyst from this pur- 
|K)sc. 1349 CoMpl. Scot. vi. 6a, I pray the to clccist fra that 
tideus melaticolic orison. 1585 T. Wasihnoton tr. Nir.ho- 
Icxye t-'oy.i.xy. 16 Nolwithslaiiding [they] did not desist 
of Iheir iMUcrDrise. 1631 J. HayWard tr. Piondrs Pro- 
tnena un} At last, (juitc wearied with kissing and weep- 
«®E. they were fainc to desist. lysa Fif.i.dino Amelia lai 
Men should thore^.ire desist from thi.s enormous crime. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Rni;. V. ^si 'I’he Peers desisted from 
urging a request which seemed likely lo be ungraciously re- 
fused. 1866 Kingsley Herew. iii, He shouted to the com- 
batants to desist. 


t b. Con.st. Iff. Obs. 

11x774 Golpsm. tr. Scarron's C&snie Rom. (1775) 11 . 176 
Request that he would desist in h» gallantries to me. 17^ 
Pate of Sedley 11 . 140 He only begged me to desist . . in 
thinking of such an union. 1849 C. whitehead R. Savage 
(1845) IL viii. 275, 1 desisted in the attempt ; more properly 
to speak, I declined it. 
t C. Const, mf. with to. Obs. 

1530 Act 3t iieu. Vlily c. 12 Diuers idell . .persons, .haue 
not (fcsistecT to take egges of faitcons . . out of the nestes. 
IS97 Shak.s. 3 Ifen. Il\ i. iii. 49 What do we then, but. .at 
least, desist To buildc at all? 1647^ Cotterell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. ( ) 678) >9 N ever desisted lo persecute them, 

60 STAN1.KY Hist. Philos. {1701) 160/1 Gods always were, to 
l)C desisted never. 

d. To cease to prefer a claim. 

1673 Archives 1 . 32 We doe hereby dissist off 
the same land. 

2. To come to an end, cease, Icrmiaatc. Obs. 
rare. 

a 1657 Sill J. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824--5) II. 254 The 
vrging of the Perth arlickells must rc.'isse and desist. 

+3. irafis. To lc.avc off, discontinue. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 107 Thou foole dc.si.st j 
thy wordes vaync. 1599 in Beveridge liist. India 1. 1. x. 225 I 
They shnid he rc«iuirca to desist their viage. 1679 Oatk.s 
Narr. Popish Plot 33 He ordered the said Blundef, not to 
desist the bu.sinc.ss in hand. X753 SteivarPs 'trial 209^ The 
uncle desisted further inquiry. 1784 Ne^o Spectator xi. 6/'i 
Unless they desist their attacks on the fair milliner. 

To withstand (? error for resist) . Obs. rare 
1548 Bodrugan (Adams) Epit. King's 'title H iv. Who of j 
you by reason or otherwise is able to desist my persuasion 
of this vnion. 

Hence Dosi'citlnff vbl. sb. 

1607 IliEHON Wks. I. 370 There was no desisting from 
former courses, no breaking off of olde sinnes. 1709 Hraknf. 
Collect, Mar., Mr. Lhuyd. .has carried his Point, .owing 
to my desLsting. 

Desifltaiice (d/ki-stons). Also -onoe. [f. De- 
sist V . : cf. OF. desisfancey -enee (1300 in Codef.) : 
see -ANCE.] The action of desisting, leaving off, or 
forbearing to proceed ; cessation, discontinuance 
of action. 

163a Lithgow Tray. i. 4 , 1 partly forlieare. .and reconciled 
times plc.^ding desistance, moderate discretion inserteth 
silent patience. 1648 Boyle AV/vi/A. Xwf xiU. (1700) 78 
'Men.. make it both the Motive and the Excuse of their 
Dcsistancu from giving any niore, That they have given 
.aire.ady. 17M Woman of Uotufr 111 . 48 It i.s an argument 
the more fur your desist encc. 1803 S. VtoGr. Atiecd. Eng, 
LaMg,y A word commanding cessation and dcsistance. X879 
H, .SrPNOEK Data of Ethics vi. $ 33. 79 Life is nmintained 
by persistence in acts which cotuUue to it, and dcsistancc 
from acts which impede it. 1884 - - in 19^ Cent. Nov. 837, 

1 must here close the discus.sion, .so far as niy own desistence 
cnaUIc.s me. 

t Desi'Stency. Ohs. rare *. [f. L. desistenP 
cniy pr. pplc. of dmsthe : see Desist and -ency.] 
Cessation. 

1615 Marr. 4 Wwing i. in I/arl. AHsc. (Malh.) 111 . 255 
End the w'orld and dcslstcncy of all things. 

Desi'Stive, a. rare. [f. Demist v. + -IVE.] 
F.ncling, concluding. 2836 in Smart. 

Desition (dfsi-Jan). [f. L. type *dailim-emy 
n. of action f. desin^re, dcsiE to leave off, cease : sec 
Debin KNT. l Tenuination or cessation of being; 
ceasing to w ; ending. 

x6xa R. Shf.i.don Serm. St, Martin's 35 The consccni- 
tions, oblations, consumptions, dc.sitions of Christ, which they 
make daily . . vpon their prophane altai.s. 1645 Souls im- 
morialiiy Defended 27 (L.) The soul must be immortal and 
unsubject tq 'dcath or desition. 1867 Bp. \'c\wv% Explan. 

30 Art. xxviii, (1K81) 550 TTic plain words of Scripture, in 
that they freely use the w'ord ' bread * to describe the Blc.s.serl 
SncraiTicnt after consecratiuu, go agaiiiHt the dc.sition of the 
signnm therein^ Ibid. 551 .Such a clj.*\ngc. .ns would involve 
A physical desition of wliat before existed. 1890 A. L. M oore 
Hist. Ref. 139 note. Nor docs the statement . . on the doc- 
trine of the Sacrament expressly assert the desition of the 
natural substance of the elements. 

t Desitive (de-sitiv'», a. and sb. rare. Obs. [f. 

L. liesil-. ppl. Rtcm of dcsini^re lo cease y -IVK.] 

A. adj. Logic. Of a jmiposition ; Having refer- 
ence to the end or conclusion of a matter. 

iy»5 Watts Logic in. ii. § 4 Inceptive and desitive propo- 
sitions ; as, the fogs vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs 
h.Tvc not yet Ijeguh to vanish ; therefore the sun is not yet 
risen. 

B. sb. A desitive proposition. 

1715 Watts Logic ii.lt. §6JnceptiVc.sand desitives, which 
relate to the beginning or ending of anything ; as the lialin 
tongue is nut yet forgotten. 

Deegune, var. of Disjune, Obs.j breakfast. 

Desk (desk), sb. Also 5-6 deske, (5-7 desque, 

6 dexo, dext), 6-8 .Sc. dask. [ME. deske, app. 
imined. ad. tncd.L. desca * cum descis et scaniuis, 
et aliis omamentis* (1^1250 in Du Cange). The 
latter is to be referred ultimately to L. discus 
(also used in mcd.L. in the sense ' table ’), of which 
the regular Romanic form remains in It. desco ‘ a 
cleske, a tabic, a boord, a counting boord ; also 
a forme, a bench, a seat, or stoole * (Florio). Prob. 
from this It. desco, the metl.L. desca fcm. (like 
mensa, tabula) was formed. 

Desk was in no way actually connected with dish, OE. 
disc. ME. disch. although t)£. disc, WGer. disk, was itself 
an ancient adoption of L discus. The OFr. repr. of L. 
discus, Korn, desco, Pr. des, was deis, Eng. Dais. Thus 
dais, desk, dish, disk, all originate in the same word) 


1 . An article of furniture for a library, study, 
church, adiopl, or office, the essential feature of 
which is a tabic, board, or the like, intended to 
serve as a rest for a book, manuscript, writing- 
paper, etc., while reading or writing, for which pur- 
pose the surface usually presents a suitable slope. 
The name is applied to articles differing greatly 
in details of construction and in accessories, ac- 
cording to their particular purix>se, which is often 
indicated by a qualification, as litany-, mesic-, 
prayer-, readings, school-, writing-desk, etc. 

It may be a simple table, board, or shelf fixed at a con- 
venient height for resting a bonk, etc., while reading or 
writing, or fitted on a small frame so as to be plticed on a 
t.Tble, or upon a taller frame, with legs, ^tc., so os itself lo 
stand on tiie floor, or it may be more or lc.>« elaborately 
provided with shelves fur books, and with drawers and re- 
cept.-iclcs for palmers, documents, etc., such as are required 
for use in a library, .study, school, or office. 

fi. As a requisite for reading or writing on, or 
studying at. 

c 1386 (.'haucer Franhl. T. 400 At Orl[ens in studio a book 
he say Of Magyk naturcel, which his fclaive. . Hadde prively 
vpoii his desk \v.r. deske] ylaft. c 1440 Promp, Pars/. 299 
lA.‘tcrone or Icctorne, dcske, lecirinum, etc. a xfoo Orol. 
Sap. in Anglia X. 356 I.enynge hym vpon n deske. 1581 
Mulcaster Posit iofis v. (1887) 34 Incke and paper., a 
dcske and a dusiboxe will set them both vp [I e. a scholar 
to learn to draw as well as to write]. 15^ Plat fetuell- 
ho., Diuerse Ex per. 39 You must have a deske of the 
clceiest and evenest ghisse that is to be liought . . Upon 
this Deske you must fasten the patternc at the foure endes 
with a little wax. 1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (cd. 2) ^33 
T.awycrs Clarke. .Hce doth rclyc upon his mai&tcrs practise, 
large indentures, and n der.ke to write upon.. x6w Pkpys 
(1879) IV. 213, 1 observed the desk which he hath 
linade] to remove, and is fastened to one of the armes of 
his chayre. 1711 .Steele Sped. No. 109 p 5 He sits with 
one Hand on a Desk writing. 1773 John.son it Aug. in 
Posxvell, Composing a Dictionary requires books and a 
desk : you can make u poem walking in the fields, or lying 
in bed. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, Nickleby closed 
an account book which lay on his desk. 18^ Tennyson 
Audley Court 43 Oh ! who would cast and balance at a 
desk, Perch’d like a crow upon a ihree-legg'd stool. 1847 
— Princ. II. ya To I/ady Psyche's . . 'I'here sat along the 
forms. .A patient range of pupils ; she herself Erect behind 
a desk of sntin-wiHxl. x8so — In Mem, cxxviii, To cramp 
the student at his desk. 1871 Morluv fW/a/rr fi886) jii 
He seems to have usually passed the whole day at his desk. 

b. As a repository for writing materials, letters, 
etc., as well as for writing on. In modem use 
often a portable box or case opening so as to pre- 
sent a. sloping surface. 

1548 Cooper Pihliotheca Eliotse, Plutcus. a littell holowe 
deske lyke a colfc-r, whereupon men do wiite. 11^ Shaks. 

( \ Err, IV. 1. 103 In the De.ske'rhat’s couer'd o’re wiili Turkish 
'j’aplstric There is a purse of Duckets. i6a6 JJacon .S^'Avi 
§ 658 Some, .for Tables, Cupboards and Desks, as Walnuts. 
169a Washington tr. MilUm's Def. Pop. Pref. (18511 13 
Your Boxes and IVsks stnfft wiln nothing but 'J 'rifles. 
a 1744 PoPF. (J.), I have been obliged to leave unfitiLshed in 
iny desk the heads of two essays. 1865 I'rollope Belton 
Est. xviii. 2 i 6 She got out her desk and prepared herself for 
her letter. Afod. The prisoner had forced the desk open 
and taken the money out of it. 

t c. In early use, applied also to a shelf, case, 
or press, on or in which books stand in a library 
or study. Obs. 

[f Promp. Parv. 120 Deske, pluleitm. 1483 Cath, 

I A ngl, 97 A Deske ; bluteus [a book-shelf, book-case, desk].] 

I 1538 I.kland Itin. 1 . 55 At the Toppe of every Square was 
a j[)csk ledgid to set Hookes on Bookes on Cofers wlthyn 
them. 1M7 North Cueuara's Diall Pr. Gen. Prol. A lij. 
One thatlor his pastime is set round with dc.Hke.s of bookes. 
1669 Hackkit Let. in Willis Sc Clark Casnbridge {1886) 
11 . 554 Expended .. upon the College Library, either for 
bookes, or desques. 17x7 Bekkklky Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 
IV. 512 The books are all contained in desks or presses, 
whose backs .stand to the wall. These desks are all low, of 
an equal height, so that the highest books arc within reach 
without the least straining. 

2 . In a church or chapel : In the general sense 
of 1 , a sloping board on which books used in the 
service are laid, as the book-board in a pulpit. 
Hence formerly (and still in U.S.) applied to the 
seat, stall, or pulpit of the minister, or, (as still in 
Scotland) to that of the clerk or precentor; in 
England, to the stalls or choir-seats, and to the- 
reading-desk in the now obsolescent arrangement 
of pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk's desk, one above 
another; where this has been abolished, and a 
special stall is provided for the reading of the^ 
prayers, the latter is sometimes called the * prayer- 

X449 Churckw. Ace. . 9 /. Georges, Stamford (Nichols 1797) 
132 Making of pleyn descjucs and of a pleyne rodclofte. x^ 
Berksh, Ch. Gtnyds 32 A old clothe of baulkyn for the dexo. 
1565 Harding in.,Str3qpe Ann. Kef. l. App. xxx. 72 Clanpe 
me not they the bare Bible on the dext. 2604 t^estry Bks. 
(Surtees) xao For a desk to lay the byble on. a 1840 W. 
Fenner Christ's Alarm {\t^) x8 How reverently should ye 
sit in your Pewe*? how sacredly should we stand in our 
desln? 2653 O. Firmin Sober Reply 28 My friend when ho 
had done preaching . . went downe out of the Deske. ^ 2706 
A. Bkokord Temple Mm. iv. 90 Their Singers stood in the 
Desks. 2784 Cbwi'BR Task i. 94 Sweet sleep enjoys the 
curate in his desk, T’he tedious rector drawling o'er lus 
head. 2809 Kendall Trav. I. i. 4 The pulpit, or, as it is 
here [in Connecticut] called, the desk was filled by thr«e, if 
not four clergymen ; a number which, by its form and 
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dlmenstoitfi U was able to aooommodata. 1830 Trnnvbon 
Satmi U % M:K,y The humming of the drowsy pulpit- 
drone, .while the worn-out clerk Brow-beats his desic below. 
1848 PARRKa ( 74 wr. Arckit. (1875) 146 s. v. Leeiim, At Debt- 
ling is one [a lectern] of Decorated date ; it b made with 
a ae^ for a book on four sides. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
CA. Lindisf, 79 llie pulpit, litany desk, and stalls are 
oaken. 

f b. A seat or pew in a church. Cf. Daih 3 b. 
Obs. Sc. 

tjfio in Edgar Ck. Lift Scotl. (1B85) I. 15 Neither the 
dasks, windocks nor duns be ony wise hurt. 1603 To 
big ane removabill dask for his wyff. 1678 in Out Chun k 
L^ft BalUufity (1890) II. 20 Fill up with dcskes the emutie 
roomes of the Church, xyos fai Scoii. N.i\rQ> !• xa [To 
farm] the IihiII dasks in both churches. 1885 Edgar Ch. 
Life Saoll. 1 . 16 Down to about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury there were very few desks or scats in Church. 

& Jig. a. Used typically for the functions or 
office of the occupant of a desk, esp. in sense 2. 

1581 J. Vitx.xjHruiaoH'^sAHsw. Osor. to8 b, Luther doth not 
take upon him the person of a schnolcmaistcr, nor hath 
challenged to htinselfe the dignitie of high clcske, nor ever 
taught any Schooles of new factions, xwx Dwight Trav. 
II. 277 He [Dr. Backus, a professor of divinity] educated 
between forty and fiAy fur the desk, 1838 W. Anukrw 
JHst. iViu/er/ifn, r/r., 107 At a time when the pulpit and 
reading-desk were generally at v.ariance. 18^ Bn/. Critic 
XXIII. 294 Their tendency is, to exalt the Tulpit too far 
above the Desk ; to make the performance of man the very 
life and soul of ail public worship. 

b. Work at the desk in an office, etc. ; clerical 
or office work. 

1797 Burkr Regie. Peace ill. fR.), Never 0.10 they who 
from the miserable servitude of the desk have been raised 
to empire, ag.iin submit to the bondage of a starving bureau. 
1844 E MKRSON Aff:/., Vug. Amer. VVks. (Bohn) II. 296 He 
who merely uses it [the latidl as a support to hU desk and 
ledger, .values it less. 

4 . transf. A mecliiii' of those wlio occupy the 
choir desks of a cathedral. 

X69X In Macray Catal. RawL MRS. Dii. 26 1 'hc sub- 
chanter and vic.'irs [of Lichfield] desire to know whether he 
wishes to renew the lease . . as the matter will be settled at 
the next meeting, or detke as they call it. 

6 . attnb. and Comb.y as desk-hoard ^ -closet ^ 
-drudge, -fello7Ut -gong, -officer; desk-book, a 
book for constant use nt the desk, a handbook, 
vade-mecum ; desk-cloth, a cloth to cover a reml- 
ing-desk or lectern ] desk-kuife, a pen-knife with 
fixed handle, an eraser; desk-man, a minister, 
clergyman, or preacher ; desk-work, work at a 
desk, ns clerk, book-keeper, etc. 

1614 SixuicN Titles lion, iio h^n.st^Cd with long nalie.s to 
the ’^ueskhoards,. x^ Literary ll'-'orld 22 Jan. 82/;^ Thi.s 
Musk-book may be highly recommended. 1879 E. Cl awrktt 
l/oMse by ll orks 1 . 62 In the little oak *desK-closet at the 
b.ack of the shop, stood a young woman. 1880 Browning 
Dram. Idylls Scr. 11, Clive 92 ^Desk-drudge, slaving at St. 
David’s, one must game, or drink, or craze. s8x< Lamu 
AV/ rt Ser. 11. Superannuated Man, 'I’o visit iny old ’‘desk- 
fellows. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 11 . 9 Peii-knivea 
..fastened into the hafts, in the manner of what are now 
called Mesk-knives. 1893 K. (1 kahamr Pa^an Ess. 105 The 
'Desk-men have a temporary majority. 1885 Public Opinion 
9 Jan. 38/2 A scientific and what is popularly known as 
a*desk ofTicvr. 1864 Thnnyson Sea Dnanis 78 A dozen 
years Of dust and "deskwurk. 

t Beak, V. Obs. [f. Dksk 

1 . irans. 'I'o fit up or furnish with desks. 

a Hkn. VII. IVtl/in Willis & Clark CambnVge (1886) 
I. 498 That the said Chapell be de.skcd. 

2 . To place in or as in a desk. 

16x5 Albuutazar 1. Hi. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 311 A leaf of 
that .small Iliad That in a walnut-shell was desk'd. , «MJ. 
Halt. Poems i. a 1 hen ;irc you cntcrtaind, and deskt up by 
Our I.adies Psalter and the Rosary. 1670 Lashki.9 
Italy^ II. 164, I ..saw many curious relicks desked up in 
the side of the wall. 

8 . To desk it; to work at a desk, do clerical 
work, nonce-use. 

Mackintosh Let, in Mem. (1854) 109 , 1 have been 
busy, sometimes decking it 13 to ts hours per diem. 
Deskater, obs. form of Di»acATTEu ta 
D eakeletontee : sec De- II. i. 

Deskever, obs. form of Discovhit v. 

DaskfVll (dc’skful). [f. Desk sb. -t- -ful.] As 
much as a desk will contain. 

1877 Besant & Rick Harp 4 Cr. ix. 67 The.. letters.. 
There wm not a word of love in a dcskful of them. 1894 H. 
Taylor in Amer. Ann. Deep Apr, wj I'he teacher finds 
he can get along belter without a doskful of .switches. 

DoBlayee, -ay6, var. forms of Delavv a. 
fDealay, obs. form of Delay v. [So OF. 
desleer for dtleer^ 

X393 Gower Conf. II. 60 For I may say. .Tliat idel man 
have I be nought. For how as ever that 1 he deslaied. Yet 
evermore 1 have asaaied. Ibid.. 115 Every joy him is 
deslaied. 

DasiM (de‘sm&). lUol. PI. desmata, deamas. 
[a, Gr. (pi. -ara) bond, fetter, head-band, f. 
to bind.] - 

1 . A bandage ; a ligament. 

s^ In Dunqlison. i8fa in Syd. See, Lex. 

2 . A kind of spicule which unites with others 
to form the skeletal network in a particular group 
of sponges, 

*8fe SoLLAt in Encyel. Brit. XX 11 . 418/2 (Sponges) In 
the Lithistld sponges a skeleton is produced by the articnla- 
won of desnuM into a network. 

Vftt,. lir 
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I DeBmachyme (de’sm&kaim). Biol. [f. Debma 
+ Chyme (Gr. xvitbi animal or vegetaW juice, 
xi>/»ei(T- liquid).] A suggested name (now aban- 
doned) for the connective tissue of sponges, formed 
of desmacytes. Hence BesmaoltyiiLatoiiB (-ki - 
m&tas) a., of, pertaining to, or of the nature ot 
dcsmachyme. 

1887 S0L1.AS in Encyel. Brit XXTI. 422/1 A layer ofthickly 
felted dcsmachyme. Ibid. 420/2 A desniachyniatous sheath 
surrounds the whole. 

Besmacyte (de srolisait). Biol. [f. Dksma + 
-CYTK cell.] A name sug^tetl for one of the 
fusiform cells of connective tissue in sponges. Now 
called Ino-cytk. 

1887 SoLLAs in Emycl. Brit. XX I L 419/a Connective- 
tissue cells or desuta^ytes arc present on most sponges ; they 
arc usually long fusiform bodies consisting of a clear colour- 
less. ..sheath, surrounding a highly refringent axial fibre. 

II DaSlILan (de'sman). Zool. [In Fr. and Cer. 
desman, from Sw. desman-rAtta musk-rat, f. desman 
(Da. desmer, Ictl. des-) musk.] An aquatic in- 
seclivorou.«j mammal, of the genus Myogale, nearly 
allied to the shrew-mouse, but larger ; esp. AL mos- 
chata, the musk-shrew or musk-rat, which inhabits 
the rivers of Riissi.!, chiefly the Volga and Don, 
and secretes a sort of musk. Another s|)ccics (/I/. 
pyrenatca) is found in parts of the Pyrenees. 

1774 (jolus.m. Nat. Hist. (iS6a) 1 . vi. i. 454 The Desman . . 
ha.s a long extended snout, like the shrew-niuttsc. x86z 
Holme tr. Motfuin.Taudon 11. iii. ii. no /rhe tail of the 
Desman of Muscovy, or Musk Rat of Russia, .is sought for 
as a perfume. It owes its odour to a sub.st.'incc which is 
secreted by two small follicular glaiid.s phiccd at its ba.se. 
Besmid (de-smid). Hot. [ad. Dot. L. Desmi- 
dinm (generic name', f. Gr. type *bea^i8u)Vy dim. 
of Sfufios band, chain.] A plant of the genus 
Desmidium, or order Desmidiacex of microscopic 
unicellular alga:; so called because sometimes 
found united in chains. 

i86a Dana Man. (ieol. 271 Desmid.s. .arc microscopic 
plants, con.si.sting of one or a few cells. 1867 K. Nakes 
I ////<•), Handy Book to the Collection and I’lejsiration of 
Freshwater and Marine Alga% Dcsinkls, etc. 1871 I'arrak 
ICitn./iist. i. 34 Look through the microscope. .at some 
desmid gleaming like an animated opal with living irides- 
cence. 

Hence llMinldlA'oooiui a., of the N.O. Desmi- 
diacem, containing the desmids ; Detml'Alui a., 
of the desmids ; sb. a desmid ; DtimldloTogy, 
the scientific study of desmids; Degmldlologlat, 
one who pursues this study. 

BainiUlO (de'smin). Min. Also desmizi. [f. 
Gr. beaiiri bundle + -ink.] A synonym of Stilbitk, 
a zcolilic mineral occurring in tufts or bundles of 
crystals. 

181 x Pinkerton Petrol. II. 14 A Hubstaiicc in silky tiifl.s, 
which he calls dcsminc. 1814 Allan ylf/x. Xomcn. 16. *844 
Dana Mm. 328. 

DosniO- (,de'sm0>, combining form of Gr. hsauLs 
Umd, fastening, chain, ligature, an element in 
scientific words of (ireek derivation. Deimo brya 
pi, [Gr. Bpvuv ; see Bryology J, name for a group 
of ferns : hcncc Dasmo'bryoid a., belonging to 
or resembling the Desmobrya. Da’smodont a. ' 
and sb. [Gr, o 8 oi/t- tooth], belonging to, or one 
ofi the Desmodonta, a group of bivalve mol- 
luscs. D^amo’gnathons a. [Gr. yyaffos jaw], 
having the type of palatal structure shown in the 
Desmogt/al/nvy a group of birds in Huxley’s classi- 
fication, in which the maxilloimlatine Ixmes are 
united across the median line; so Denno'gna- 
thlsm, this type of palatal stnicturo. Damo'gra- 
pliy Anal., * a description of the ligaments of the 
body’ (Craig i^* 47 ). Domology, * the anatomy 
of the ligaments of the body; also, a treatise on 
band,agc 9 ' {Syd. Soe. Lex.). Pesmonoiology 
[Gr. vbaos di.sease], * the description of the diseases 
of the ligaments Desmopatbology, * the doc- 
trine of disea-ses of ligaments’. Demo’pathj, 
'disease of the ligaments’ (Dunglison 1857). 
Dasmope’lmoni a. [Gr. irfA/xa sole of the foot], 
Ornith. having the jdantar tendons connected, as 
some birds, so that the hind toe cannot be moved 
independently of the front toes. Danno*8tloliou8 
(-kas), a. [Or. arxxos row, line], belonging to or 
h:iving the characters of the Desmosticha, a group 
of cchinoids or sea-urchins having the ambulacra 
equal and band-like. Deraio’tomy [Gr. -ro/sia 
cutting], the dissection of ligaments (Dunglison 

1854-67 Harris Diet. Med. TerminoL, Deswology, a 
treatise on the licaments, Parker in Encyel. Brit. 

Ill, 7x1/2 (Birds) The tIc.smognathous type of skull. ^ Ibid. 
712/1 It is possible to make several important divisions in 
the kind and degree of dcsmognalhism. 

Beanoid (desmoid), <x. [f. Gr. Btofsot band, 
ligament, ac. and btafsii bundle + -oia] Resem- 
bling a bundle, a. Balk. Ap||)lied to the tissue of 
certain tumours which contain numerous fibres 


closely interwoven or arranged in bundles, b. 
Zool. and Anal. Ligamentous ,* tendinous. 

1847 South tr.CkelinrSufg. II. 712 Desmoid, sarcomatous, 
stcatomatous, chondroid and fibroid swelling^ have been 
classed together as fibrous tumours. 1876 tr. n ’ffgfffr's Geu. 
Pathol. 271 The fibrin-like appearance of this desmmid tissue. 
B 4 ‘BmoaS| n. ra/'e'^ ^. [f. as prec. 4 - •ou.s.] 
Li^mentous. 1883 in Syd. Soe. Lex . 

llBeiO'bUgeant. Obs. [ad. F. dhobUgeante 
in same sense, fem. (sc. voiturc carriage) of dls- 
obligeant disobliging.] ’ A chaise so called in 
France from its holding but one person.* {Note to 
Sterne, in ed. 1794.) Cf. sulky. 

1768 Sternk Sent Joum. (1778) 1 . ao {pesed^ligcaut) An 
old pesobligvant.«hit my fancy at first sight, so 1 instantly 
jjot into it. 1770 J. Adams lyiary xa July Wks. 1850 11 . 
246 Got into iny dcsobliKcaut to go home. 

jDesocializa, -ation: see Dr- II. 1. 

Ii B^ 8 CBtlVr 4 (dirzo vi^), a [Fr.] Out of work, 
unemployed, unocciijiicd ; languidly idle. So 
Dibcauinramtnt, lack of occupation. 

I XTSO Chfsterf. Lett 11 Jan. (1774) I. dxxxi. 541 If.. 

; some charitable people . . being deso>uvrl themselves, came 
; and spoke to me. 1794 Mirk Gunning Packet IV. 238 In 
I a tone {lerfcclly dcstrnvrl. .calling her a fine old quiz. 1839 
; Longp. in (xByx) I. 348 Drowsy, dull, drsoewnd, not 
! liaving a book in press. 

xBiA Eng. in Prance II. 41 (Stanf.) The Baroiine looked 
for a friend, .for dfscewn'ement, for amusement, not excite- 
ment. X849 D>ngk. in Life (iByx) II. 154, I hat'c nothing 
to write yon, and write, .from mere dlscenvrement. 

Besolate (de'srUA), ppl. a. (sb.) Also 4 deso- 
laat, 4-5 disolat, dissolato, 4-6 deaolat. [nd. i .. 
dcsJlf/l-s/s left alone, forsaken, deserted, pa. pple. of 
desbldre to leave alone, desert, f. Dk- I. 3 + soldre 
tt) make lonely, solus alone, lonclv. The earliest 
uses were more or less participial.] 

+ A. AS pa. pple. Drought to desolation, laid 
waste ; see Deholate v. 

138a Wyclif I.itkexA. 17 Eiiery rewme departide a^ens it 
sill, .schal be dciiolat [desoiabitur], — lyisd. iv. 19 Viito 
the liefest Ihei sliul ben desolut \desolabnPitnr]. 

B. adj. 1. l^cft alone, without companion, soli- 
laiy, lonely, 

^•1386 Gkacceu Merck. T. 77 He which hath no wif. , 
lyveth lielples, and is al desolate, c 1450 Merlin 596 Many 
a gcniyi ludy bo Icftc wedowe, and m.miy n gentill mayden 
dysolau 1548 Hall Chron. 202 b, lAsnvyiig the erfe of 
Bcnibrokc almoste desolate in the tonne. 1657 Cokaink 
Obstinate Latiy v, iv, 1 should Jive a desolater life i’han 
e'er the strictest anchorite hath d><nc. x86o Tyndali. 

I. xi. 8s position more desnl.'itc than his had been can 
imidly be imagined. 1863 Geo.^ Eliot Rotmda iii. xii, No 
soul is desolate as lung as there is a human being for whom 
it can fed I rust and reverence. 
t 2 . I destitute or deprived o/^ lacking. Rarely 
with inf. : Without means, quite unable to. Obs. 

c 1386 Chalu lr Man of l.aids T. 8j8 So yong, and of 
ariimre .so dc.HoI.'itc. c 1430 Lvm;. BocHas xi. 1 . f 1554) X44 li. 
John Bnchas, .dis.solnte To determine such hcauenlynid 
secrees. ijm Covekdalr Rptth i. 5 'I'he woman remnyned 
desolate of toth hir sonnes. 154a Pii akr Regitn. Lyfe ( 1 560) 
il iij b, 'i’he tender babes are oltentymes affected, and de- 
solate of remedy. x63a I.ithcow Trnv. x. 500 By dissolute 
course.s. .leave ibemsolves deservingly desolate, of Lands, 
M canes, and Honesty. 1720 Dr Vok Caft Singleton vilu 
(1B40) X35 The place, .was desolate of inhabitants, 

tSi. ixTt without a king; kingless. Obs. 

* 37 S Bardour Bruce 1. 40 'The land vi ^er. Lay desolat 
efiyr hvs day. 1393 Gower Cofp. 1 . 248 'tlic lordcs. . woIdeQ 
save The regne, which was desolate. 

4 . ‘Destitute of inhabitants ; uninhabited, uniieo- 
plcd, dcsertcil. 

(This sen.se and 5 are often combined in actu.il use.) ■d'’' 
c 1374 Chaucer Auet. 4 Are. 62 So dcsolnic stude Thebes/ 
and .so bare, CX4S0 I.vdg. Compl. l.tn<eres Lyfe 167 He 
thus lay on the grounde in place de.sol.nte, X555 Eden 
Decades 42 Many Ihindcs very fruitefull yet lefle desolate. 
1634 Sim T. Hkrukkt Trav. 138 He allured out of Bulnton 
sixe hundred thousand .smiles, so that the laic triumphant 
Citie became halfc desolate. 1735 BERKiaEV (///I'm/' §418 
Roads untrodden, fields iintiUt^, houses desolate. 1887 
Bowen Vug. cEpteidw. 588 De.sohite shores and abandoned 
ports. 

6. Having the characteristics of a jdace deserted 
or uninhabited : a. in riiiiious state or neglected 
condition, laid waste; b. without sign of life, 
bare of trees or herliage, barren ; c. dreary, dismal, 
cheerless. 

14x3 Pilgr. .^orole iii. i. (Caxton 1483) 49 A derker place, 
the iiuxist wrctchyd and desolate that euer men come ynne. 
zMo W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 195 Ninivie, a great 
uTie, but nuwe desolate. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Semt t. 
09 Will thy Kccn t key Open my desolate rooms. 1779 
Newton in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise 86 This land through 
which Hi.s pilgrims go Is desolate and dry. 18^ Dickens 
Nick. Nick, ii, No man thinks of walking in this desolate 

{ ilace. 1847 James Convict ii, 'I'here was a cheerless, deso- 
ate .sound about it. 

+ d. Of the head : Dare of Iwir, bald, Obs. 
c 1300 Lancelot ypk It semyth that of al his hed ye hore 
Of falliih and maid desolat. 

6. Destitute of joy or comfort, like one bereft of 
friends or relatives ; forlorn, disconsolate ; over- 
whelmed with grief and misery, wretched. 

X4. . IVky l cadi he a Nun 96 in E. E. P, (i86a) X40 For 
now 1 am alle desolate, And of gode cowncsayle destitute 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 44 b, Gyue confort to a desolate hert.* 
xs^ VoMo Diana Vet did Arsenins , . leade the most 
sorrowful! and desolate life. 1653 Cogan tr. Pinto's 
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TraiK xil. Haviutf heard what this denolatc QueBR said 
openly unto him. 1738 Wksley /V. ^ Hymm cxxxvii. 5 
() Kiigl.ni.d’s desolate Church. 185a Mas. Stowr Uml^ 
Tom's C. i\, 67, I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and comfort the dcsulate. 1837 H. Rrri) AaY. £fijC. Poets 
II. xiii. i:;9 'i’hat desolate craving after the departed. 

+7. Destitute of good quality, evil, abandoned. 
.Sometimes app. confounded with dissolute,) Obs. 
i'ia86 CiiAi’CtcR Pard. T. 270 A comtin hasnrdour. .ever 
the never lie is of nstaat 'I'hc mure is he holclen desoloat. 
1570 'J oMStJN CaMn's Strut, Tim. Nor glutton, imr 
ihcfe, nor man of wicked and desolate life. tySa ? Vaugham 
iutshiouahle Follies I. 153 Unhappy men 01 desolate ami 
alxindoned pritjciples. 

8. ( omb,^ as desoleUedookiitf^ adj. 

18^ L. Ri rcHiK Wamt. J.oire 78 'I’ho lonely and dc.solate- 
louking wamlerer. 18^ Jknkinson (iuide Fug, Lakes{\Z7<)) 
154 'I'he haraMi and desolate-looking valley, .in front. 

B. absol. or sb, A desolate plac.i or person, 
a 1400 -so AUxeuider 4354 Duclls here in disoK'itis, in 
dennes & in cauy.s. s6xo (». Fletciilk Christ's Vu t. iR.i, 
A poor desolate, That now had measiirod many a weary 
mile. .Soi;tiii;y Joan 0/ Arc vi. 433 rravellirig the 

tracklctis desolate. 


Desolate (de-s<n^:t); 


[f. prec., after I., i/.'.w- 


/(f 7 /vf, F. disokr in same senst*. j 

Wyclif has only the pit pple. dcsolat (see prcc.l, and ■ 
dcsoialid, immediately f. L. aestfidt-us’, by the help of these 1 
a passive voice was formed ; the active to ileso/ofc (though | 
implied in the pa. pplc. (fesolah'>l) docs not occur till much 
later; even in Palsgrave 1330, it is only a dictionan* 
equivalent of F. d^soter, without example.] 

1 . Irons, To deprive of inhabitants, depopulate. 

(This sense and i arc often combined in use.) 

:?38 > Wyclif Fcek. xii. 19 'J’hat the loond he desolatirl 1 
Idesoletur] fro his imiUitude. xS3oPalsgr. 514A, 1 deso 
iate .. I fiuikc a coutitrey unhabyted, J'e ftisoie. x6ox R. 


loHNSfiN (1603) 114 (Tarentum] is iiuw 

hy their civill dissentiuns almost desolated. 170X C.'owrck 
ItM/l V. 582 Atul dcsulate at once your populous 'rroy. 1875 
Lvell rrinc. Gcol, II. 11. xxix. 140 As if the city had been 
desolated by the plague. 

2 . ']*() devastate, !.iy waste ; to make bare, barren, 
or unfit for habitation. 

X388 WvcLiP Matt. xii. 25 Kche kingdom departid aiens j 


Deftolater : see DBeoLATOB. 

Dasalati]l|r (de swrir^tm), vbl sb. [f. Desolate 
V, f ‘iRo 'fne action of the verb Desolate. 
j 1591 Percivai-L S/. Diet., F.rmadnra^ wasting, desolating, 
lyaa De Foe PUtgue iRtldg. 1884) 29 A mere desolating of 
sbnie of the Streets. 

i D6*S0latillg, ///. a, [f. as prec, + -IKO^^.] 
: That desolates ;^in variou.s senses ; see the verb). 

! iftagR. Skynnbr in Usshers Lett, 11686)361 The de&o- 
lating Almmination. xy^ MAritiAS Pars. Tit. (1798) 49^^ 
I De.solating tyranny. x8x| Byron Ih\ Abydos n. xvii, 

■ Whose desolating tale Would make thy waning cheek 
I more pale. i8S3 'FkiiNcii Proverbs 124 The desolating 
; curse of Molmmincdan domination. 

Desolation (des^lri-Jdn). [a. F. iksolaiion 
(i2th c. in llatzf.), or ad. L. ^/rvrf 5 Zfi//f> 7 /-^;;/, n. of 
action from dcsoldre to Desolate.] The action of 
desolating ; the condition of being left desolate. 

1 . The action of laying waste a land, etc., de- 
stroying its people, crops, and buildings, and 
making it unfit for habitation ; utter devastation ; 
an act or occasitm of this kind. Also personified. 

Wyclif 2 C/mm. xxxvi. 91 Allc the days of desola- 
rioun he dide .sabolh. ^1400 Loll, saWlKat more 

ahhominaconn of desolacoun in holi place |ian hut a .swyn 
do vpoii k*-‘ holy vcstimcnt. x^ Tinuale Mark x'lii, ij 
When 3'e se the aliominacion that betnkeneth desolacion 
[Wyclif of discomfort]. 1599 Shak.s. i/eu. iii. iii. t8 All 
foil feats, Enlynckt to wrest and desolation, xyaa Woi laston 
Ft'lig. .Vat. ix. 201 Wars and all those barbarous desolations 
whicb we road of. 1774 Pennant Tour.S(otl. in 1772, 58 
'I’hc genenil desolation of the pUcc by tlie i.>ane.s. x8x4 
Bykon Lara 11. x, And Desolation reap'd the fuuiish’d 
land. i8ax - TVeu Foscari 1. i, 1 have follow’d long 'I’hy 
path of desolation. 

fig. 1893 Chicago Advance 30 Nov., 'riie financial panic 
. . tlie dcs^jiations of which are by no means yet overpast. 

2 . The condition of a place which by hostile 
ravaging or by natural character is unfit for habita- 
tion ; waste or rnincrl state ; dreary barrenness. 

7:1430 Lyix;. Min. Poems (1B40) 144 (Mritz.) In a dirk 
inistmii of desolacioun. 14^ Caxton Fneydos i. ix Now' 

I was that pyetous cyie allc brent and piittc in desulacyon 


it .silf, .sciul be desolatid \desfabitnr\, ^ 1585 '1'.^ Wash- [ suffietous. xdia I.itiic.uw Trnv. vn. 318 Ix-ast lu*. impede 
iNOiuN ir. Skholays Coy. 111. ii, 71 b, Idis countrie being ; .. the course of Nylus .. and so bring Kgyiit to desolation, 
dosolaled. x6o6 (1 . WIooix.ockkI tr. i/isf. /ustiue 104a, ' 1667 Mii.ion /*. L, I. 181 Yon dreary J’lain, forlorn ami 
.All his fortunes Iwing desolated and as it were melted from j wildc, 'i'hc seat of desolation. 1791 Airs. Raim.i.ifi e Font. 
him. 17x9 pK Fok Crusoe ir. v. (1840) 106 Would quite FoiYst i, Such elegance ..contrasted with the desolation of 
desolate the island, and starve them, xt^ 11 . Hilstkr tr, the house. 1856 Stani.ky Sinai Pal. i. j 6 'i'he general 
St. Pierre's^ .Stud. Nat. (i;9g» 111. 441 The revolutions of char.actcr ..of the mountains of Sinai, is entire desolation. 
Nature which had desolated France. 1868 J. H. Bll’nt if the mountains are imkcd Alps, the valleys are dry rivers. 
Ref. Ch, Rug, 1. 290 'I'o desolate the houses, .of the monks b. A thing or place ill this condition ; a desolate 

place : a droary waste or ruin. 

Rush o'er iK land, and dasolate, and kiir 5 Thin hnn^ shall Iwonw a dcs<Jn. 

8. To leave, alone, forsake, abandon : to make T,, 

desolate, dcptn^e of companions or friends. 3. Deprivation of companionship ; (he condition 

1530 Palsgk. 5x4/1, 1 desolate, I forsake one and leave hx'm r t , i ..at:..,., 

comforiic.sse. . 7f’ rfiwA?. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, n. xxiii. | sen.se of being forsaken , bolltariness, lonclinc^'S. 

4 17 (1873) 231 He did desolate him, ami won from him his : .*SW Smaks. L. L. L. y. ii. 357 Von haue liu d in dcsola- 
dcpendainces [i. e. adherents]. 1809 [see i )esolatkd ///. a. j. , heerc, Vnscenc, vmiisitcd. x6s8 W ithf^r Rrtt. Rememb. 

1 4. To turn out of SO as to leave without habita- j Jxxuhsomc de.s7.Iat, on. In stead of company x8i8 

f ; oHKj.i.K.v Rev. Islam x. xlm. As iie.-rr one lover s tomb 1 wo 

non. Vos, j g,»n(|e sisters mourn their desolation. xSyx R. Kr.r.is Ca, j 


Christ's /'■. (1613^ 41 A Tabernacle. .w),idi he j tullus l,viv. 57 S<ind-engirdcd, alone, then first she knew 
shall not be viiderniined and desolated out of. j dcscjlation. 

6. To make joyless and comfortlcs.s; to over- I 4 . Deprivation of comfort or joy ; dreary sorrow ; 
whelm with grief ; to render wretched. i grief, 

1530 [see 3I. X335 Covekoale Pan, ix. 18 Bcholde how | ^ xjSa Wyclif Rzek. xii. 19 Thei .st.hulcn dryukc her w.itir 
we lie desolated. 1653 H. Cor : an tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxii. ' in desolacioun. 7:1477 Caxton Jason 22 b, I .am cause of 

.allc the desolation of Olifcrne. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 


909 .Altogether desolated as he was in this last afiliction. 
1887 spectator 3 Sept. 1176 Buoyed up by cuiLStantly re- 
newed hope or desolated by continuous despair. 

Desolated (dc s^iyi^Ued ),///.«. [f.prec. b-ED,] 

Made or left desolate ; see prec. 

X580 Si»nry Ps. xxii. xii, Save . . Afy desolated life from 
dogged might, a tjoo Dryi>en Ozutis Mctam. i. (K.), Tell 
how we may. .people de.solated earth. X703 J. Williams 
Mem. IF, I fast lugs 41, 1 am a stranger to the private man- 
ners of this desolated gentleman. x8o6 J. Forbes Lett. 


France II. 64 The entangled walks of the desolated gar- 1 
dens. x8o9 Camfukll Gertr. IFyom. 1. xvii. In vain the j 
desolated pfiiilher flic.s. x8x8 Byron Ch. J/ar, iv. x.vi, I 
Bare and desolated iKisoms. 

DoSOlatelj (devl^blli), Oilv. [f. De.sol.xtktz. | 
+ -LY -.] In a desolate manner ; solitarily, by 1 
oneself (obs ,) ; drearily, dismally, cheerlessly. 

1548 Hall Chriw. 918 b, That kyiig Henry her husband, 
was desolately left post a lone, a 1699 Bates JVks. IV. 
Serm. iv. ^K.), Nehemiah. .all the pleasures of the Persian 
court Could not satisfy, whilst Jerusalem was desolately 
miserable. 1831 (). Rent. Jan. in ttyron's IFks. (1846) 470^ 
note. There is . . nothing more mournfully and de.snlatcly 
liciuitiful. «i85x Moir Poems. Des, Churchyard vii, The j 
wind amid the hemlock-stalks Would desolately sing, 
t b. Abandonedly, dissolutely. Ohs, 

i6cB J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 17 The most abominably, 
dcstjlatcly, deperditely wicked of all others. 

De* 80 latenei 8 . [f. as prec. + -nees.] The 
stale or quality of being desolate; dcfertcdness, 
dismal barrenness ; chccrlessnessb dreary misery. 

711606 Bacon IVks, VI. 38 (I..) In so great discomfort it 


ffliction. I .nllc the desolation of Olifcrne. 1600 Shaks. K L. 
mtly rc- j 111. ii. 400 Fucrie thing about you, demonstrating a care- 
j Icsse desol.Ttion. 1759 Warburion Lett. (1809) 118 Poor 
b -ED.l Foster, .is overwliclnicd with dcsfdatioii for the loss of his 
in.Tster. 17M Rohkrtson Hist. Scoil. 1. vi. 480 DesoKition 
and astonishment appeared in every part of the. Scottish 
u \ Church. 1871 Moki lv Voltaire (1886) '.74 Thc^ hopcIcs.s 

R.), Icll inner desolation which is the unbroken lot of myriads. 
iLi.iAMs 5 which makes desolate, rare. 
tu I *808 J ’orksh. Trag. i. ix. Ruinous man ! The desolation 

kdear- «fh« house. 

aiu the I tDe’SOlativa, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. desoldt-, 
IV. x.vi, I ppl. stem ; sec -IVK.] Having the quality or ten- 
I dency of desolating. 

..XTKtZ, i Nashk Christ's 7*. (16131 54 The full blast of this 

ly, by I desolatiue-trumpct of lertisalem. 

L De 80 lator, -er (de'srfU^tu). [a. L. dholdtor, 

iisb.and, .agent-ii. from dcsdldre to Desolate: see -er^ 
Cf. F. dholateur (1516 in llatzf.).] One who or 
solmdy which make.s desolate. 

6> teiofi '* *838 Mfue On Daniel 44 (T.) A dc.solatcr, or maker of 
srilately desolations. 1786 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 129/9 'J'he 


It. XV. (t7*3\’35 The forlornness and desolateness of that 
fors.Tken Habitacle, the Body of a natural Fool. i8k8 
SitRLLRv Islam V. vKyukThe swift fall Of one so great 
and tmible of yore, 1 o TtenolatencsA. x863 Gko, Eliot 
Romola 11. xxx, He had so weary a sense of his desolate* 
ness. 1877 H. A. PA7iE De Quincey II. xix. 949 I’o face 
the desolateness of Wales. 


e lutulerers of mankind, the dcsolators of provinces. 18x4 
Iyron Ode to Napoleon v, The I>esolator desolate I 'I'he 
Victor overthrown ! 1894 Edxa T.yall To Right the Wrong 
I. 43 War is the desolater. 

t De* 80 latory, a. Ob>.. rare, [ad. L. dmld- 
Idri-ns that makes lonely or desolate, f. desoldtor : 
see -ORY.] Characterized by causing desolation ; 
«DK 80 IiATIVE. 

1606 Bp. Andrewes ,Serm, 5 Nov., 96 Serm. (1629) 894 
This so abominable and desolatorie a plott. x6ias Dp. Hai.i. 
Rem, 55 These desolatory judgments are a notable improve* 
ment of his mercy, ti 1656 — ReveL Vurtv, (R.) This deso- 
latory abomination. 

Deaolute, Desolve : see Dias-. 
De:80phi'8tioate,v* [f-Ds-II. i.] tram. To 
free from sophistication, clear from sophism. Hence 
D8iop2il'ittofttla8 <i r DeiMphlitioa’tioii. 
i8s7 Hare Guesses (1859) 143 Selden . . !n sound, sterling. 


desophfeticating sense was far superior to him [Hobbes]. 

'Tail's Mag, 1 . 488 'i'he mass of the French nation has 
. . achieved desophistication of manners. 

Deaordeine, -ordeynee, var. Disordeiee a. 
DeSOZaliO (dc^kssedik), a. Chem, [ad. F. 
dhoxalique : see Dbs- and O^ytic.] Foimcd by 
the deoxidation of oxalic acid. Dcsoxalu acid^ 
a synonym of racemo-carbonic add, C3H0O3. 
Hence Deao'xalate, a salt of this acid, a racemo- 
carbonate. 

a x868 Watt.s Did. Chem. V. 40 Probably formed by the 
deoxidation of ox.Tlic acid, whence the xcectxA desoxalie acid. 

DeSOZy-. chem, [f. as ])rcc. + (Jxy* combining 
form of oxjgen.] Without oxygen, deoxidated ; 
i ns in Desoxy-a’nisoin, Desozy-be'nioiD, Dea- 
\ ozy-gluta'ric acid, etc. 

188a A theme urn 16 Dec. 818/3 The desoxylwnzoin of phe* 
! nanihrenc. 

I t D 680 Z 7 da*ti 0 Z. Obs. [Fr. : see Dks-.] 

' = Deoxidation. 

i 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 2t-)o Pelletier . . pa«:sed over the dcsox^’- 
I daiion of that metal by tin. 

Despair (d( Spc>'‘j), jA P'onns: sec the verb. 

, [ME. 5 '/-, dis-peir, -fair^ a. OF’, ^despteir^ despoir^ 

\ vbl. sb. from desperer (tonic stem despeir-y despair-). 

; Cf. also ¥, tUsespoir (nth c.) whence Desehpeir.] 
j 1 . The action or condition of despairing or losing 
I hope ; a state of mind in which there is entire want 
I of hope; hopelessness. 

! 7* 1393 Metr. Horn, 170 No man in dy^payr thar [=need] 

1 be .. If they wyll c.ill on oure I.auedy. ex CltAUCRK 
I L.G. W. 2557 PhylliSy She for disspeyr [?'. rr. dis-, dyspayre] 

! fordede hyre self, alias ! 7x386- Ta7‘s, T, f 619 Now cumek 
\vanho;)e p:it is despair Ir'. rr. dis-, despeihe, dispeyr] of be 
mercy of i;od. c 1480 Caxton Sonnes o/' Aynion xvi. 370 He 
' snyth it like a man that is in dyspeyre. x5P3-^^/c/ zg Hen. 

I Hy c. 28 JVe.'im., 'J’he seid siictcrs . . were . . in dispayre of 
I expedition of iher suetes. 1585 T. Wasiiinf.ton tr. Nie/w’ 

' /ay's Voy. i xix'. 23 Seeing tliejTe m.ittcrs too be in drsp.Tirc 
i)f succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 1667 
Mimon P. L. 1. i()i What reinforccnitnl w'e may gain from 
Hope, If iu)l wliat irsolmiitn from despare. 1600 1 .oc’ke Hum. 
j Ihid, 11. XX. (1695' 122 Despair is the thougnt of the unat- 
tninnblencss of any Oood. 1716 Cabt. R. Royle 256 
This . . drove mo almost to Di spuir, and I lost .all Hows of 
ever pioctiring my Liberty. 1769 Bunins Lett. .xii. 48, 1 give 
up the cause iti despair. X643 PRE><t-‘>TT Mexico vi, viii, 
(1864)400 Some .. gathering strength from despair, main- 
tained . . a desixtvatc fight. 1847 Tennyson Trine, iv. 444 
It bei.omes no m.an to nurse despair. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
FRncid II. 91^8 W.Tils of despair broke over the town, 
b. Rarely in plural. 

1560 A. L. t r, Calvin's Fonre Serm. ii. Our spirit is wrapped 
in many dispaircs. 1613 .Siiaks. Hen. VII ly ir. ii. 29 Fcares, 
and ilespaiics, and all these for his Marri.Tge. x6s5 Fci lfr 
Ch. Hist. IX. vi. § 40 Their hopes were .. turned into de- 
spairs. 

O. personified. 

aihxo Mirr. Mag.(^(j (R.^ I ziin f(|Uoth she) tliy friend 
Despaire. 1667 Milton T. L. xi. 489 TJcs|jjdr Tended the 
sick busiest from Couch to Couch. X78X Cowtf.r Hope 58 
Hollow-eyed /Xbsliuence, and lean Despair. xSax .Shelley 
Trometh. Unb. 1. 576 Till Despair smothers The .struggling 
world, which slaves and tyrants win, 

2 . tramf. That which causes despair, or about 
which there is no hope. 

1605 .Shakr. Maeb. iv. iii. 152 Strangely-visited people, All 
swoliic and Vlrcrous . . The lucere despaire of .Surgery, he 
cures, i8si Shkllky Hellas Pref., Those faultless produc- 
tions, whose very fragments are tlic despair of modern 
art. 1876 li. Mellor Priesth. viii. 390 If the adult popii- 
lution are the despair of the priests, the children are their 
hope. 

H 3 . Used by W'^yclif app. for : False or mistaken 
hope. (Cf. Despair v. 4.) 

^x3*o W*yc:lip .Yiww. Scl. Wks, I. 49 Echo m.Tii shnl hope 
for to come to blis.se ; and if lie lyve fc:bly and make pis 
hope fals, himsilf i.s cause whi his nope is suche. Ffor pis 
fnis hope, ^at sum men do clepcn di.speir, shulde have 
anoFir qualitc. 

• 1 - 4 . Without any dispayre \ a metrical tag, mean- 
ing apparently ‘ without doubt, without fail, cer- 
tainly, iwis ’ ; perhaps an alteration of ‘ zvithout 
disiverey disware \ of earlier use, 

7 x470 HAKniNc; Chron, exxx. i, Whiche Henry wa.s erle 
notified Of Huntyngdon without any dispayre. /An/, cxxxiv. 
ivjisabell the fayre His doughter was without any dispayre. 

Despair (aespe^u), v. Forms : 4-6 des-, dis-, 
dys-, -peir(e, -peyr(e, -payr(e, dlspar(e, -paire, 

5 disspare, -paire, dyspere, despeyer, 5-7 des* 
pere, -pare, -paire, -payr, 5-8 dispair, 6 dys- 
payer, 4- despair. [MFk des-y dis-peireUy -payren, 
a, OF. despeir-y stressed stem-form of desperer x--- 
L. desperdre to despair, f. De- 1.6 + sphrdre to ho]')e. 
(Displaced in F. by d^s-esptrer, a Romanic compound 
of espdrer to hope : so Pr. and Sp. desesperar.fl 
1. in/K 'I'o lose or give up hope ; to be without 
hope. Const, of (with indirect passive to be de- 
spaired of ) ; rarely + in (oAr.\ to with inf. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviil. 156 Of synffll men peryss 
nane thare [ >7: need 1 dispayre. 136a Wyclif a Cf r. ii. 7 U.4t 
perauenture be that is such roaner man . . dwpeire. c 1400 
Apol. Loll, 90 pat he despering in pe meiyy of God, trust 
in pe clopis of men. 1530 Palsgr. 514/1 , 1 despayiy, I am 
in wan hope. > despere. iMa Latimer Sertn. in Lincoln 
V. 103 Phisicions had dispeired of that woman, it 
theyr cunning to helpe her. xeflB A. Kino tr. Casusius 
Caterh., Confess. 3 To dlspaira in C5od« his mercy. M 
Earl Nortiiamptom in Tnee 4> Perfect Relat. Hh ivb, He 
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dittpayred ib Gckia protection, idsx HonsES Lcvintk. in. 
\l 25$ Despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they 
would have a King. t68o Huunkt Rochester 13 He almost 
dispaired to recover it. SteeLk TatUr No. >50 P 6 
As long ah you hope, 1 will not desiiair. 17x8 Laov M. W. 
Montagu hett. (1887) 1 . 241 His life was despaired of. 
1770 Lanciiornr Plutarch (i879> 1 . 117/1 Tarquin, despair* 
ing to reascend the throne by stratagem, applied [etc.J. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 81 He did nut despair of being 
able to And excuses. iBg/S Emerson Jing, Traits^ Times 
Wks. (} 3 ohn) II. 117 When Cobden had begun to despair, 
it announced his triumph, 
t b. in same sense. Ohs, 

Chaucek Merck, T, 425 Dispaire yow nought. * - 
Pars. T. f 624 He that despeireth hyiii. is lyke the coward 
campioun r^rcatit. Cax TON Cato r vj b. Thou ought- 


est not to dyspeyro theT x^i ■— l^’itas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) It. 242 ti/i He wolde dyspere hyniselfe. xwa Ord. 
Crj^sten Men (W. dc W. 1506) 11. x. ij6 .Suche lecheroiui 


people dyspeyre them whan y houre comeih of theyr dc« 
partynge. 

to. To he despairedy in same sense: sec Dl'- 
HPAJBEl) ppl. a. I. Ohs. 

t2. trans. To deprive of hope, cast into despair. 
Ohs. rare. 

1393 Lanci.. P. pi. C. X. 38 That no dmicl shal 30W dcrc 
ue deceit in joure deyingc. a 1595 Sir R. Williams Actions 
Low C. 30 p •) Having no hoiie to desfuiir the governonr 
to deliver it [the fort] into their encmicK* hands, a i6i8 
Raleigh Dialogue, To despaire all his faithfull subject.s. 

1 3 . Irans. To cease to hope for, to be without 
hope of; despair 0/ in 1. Ohs. or arch. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 467 Thei that despeyer mercy 
haue grett conpunccion. XS97 King Oh Jonas (1618) 
597 Rotten memners, whoso cure is dcsp.'iired. 1603 Siiaks. 
Mach. y. viii. 13, Macheth. I bcare a charmed V\\c..Ma£‘ 
duff. Dispaire thy Charme. X667 Milton P. L. i. 660 Peace 
is despaird, For who can think Submission? 1706 Wat is 
llorm Lyr. iii. 269 How are Ids cuitains drawn For a long 
evening that desjLTirs the dawn ! 15^31 I.r». T.ansdowne Kss, 
Unnat. Plights (T.), Love, despairing in her heart a place, 
Would needs take up his lodging in her face. X773 /list. 
I.d. Ahmvortk i. 31, I had miiiust begun to despair ever 
meeting her again. 

1 ( 4 . Used by Wyclif app. in scn.se; To hojie 
amiss, to indulge false or mistaken hojic. ((T. prec. 
sb. 3.) 

.r** Wyclie U’ks. (1880) 339 ^ 1 ® • • i* f»jJily disccyiied in 
hise hileiie and in hope, and jins he dispeyre|i. 
t Bespai'rable, ri. Ohs. [ad. L. 
to be despaired of, desperate, OF. despcrahU\ 
assimilated to Okhpaik t/.] To he despaired of ; 
despemte. 

X38a Wyclif jer, xv, 18 Whi mad is my.sorewe perpctiud, 
and iiiy wounife despcivablc 11388 disjieirid] forsuc to bv 
cured? x6xi Cotgr., Desespetaidc, dcspaircable, viihopo- 
full. x6m T. J.vmks Poy. 10 Pieces of lcc..put vs into 
dc.spuyr^lc distresse. 

Despaired (drspc-9’jd) , ///. a. [f. Dkspai it v., 
corresp. in u.sc to OF. desperjy dcsesperd, L. desfe- 
rdtus\ see Dii-srEitATE.] 

1 1 . In despair, despairing, dcspemtc. To be 
despairedyXa be desperate or in despair, to be with 
out hope, to despair, tl'^eciucnt t.^-i6th c.). Ohs, 

exjaS J'-’ A Hit, P. C. 160 penne bi-spck« h« spakeNl 
dispayred wcl nere. cx^ Chacckk /•‘tnnkl. T. 215 He 
was despeyred, no ihyng dorstc hescyc. 1^3 Cax ton indd. 
/.eg. ga/i 'rhe gloryouse vyrgyne Maryc whychc i.s con- 
foorte to dysconfvirted .and hope to dispayred. JAid, 425 h/v 
To ihcnde that for their byuiies . . they shold not nc de- 
speyred. X 4 M Fauyan CkroM. i. xvi. 16 She beyngc dy- 
spayred of the recoucry of lier astale. x5a5 Ln. Deknicrs 
Proiss. II. cxliii. [cxxxix.] 397 They sluildc haue been so 
sore dy.spayred and dyscoraged. <»xiJ7a Knox //ht.Ref. 
\Vks. 1846 1 . 19 He dyed ..in a phreiicsyc, and as one 
dispared. 1588 A. King Ir. Canisius' Catct/i. 37 O in hou 
many things liaw I offended . . but ^it 1 am nocht despered. 
+.2- Of conditions, circnmst.inces, etc. ; C’harac- 
terized by absence of hope ; hopeless, desperate. 

X38a Wychf Micah i. 5 For nl.Tge, or woundc, therof is 
dispeirid.^ 1393 Gowkr Conf. 1 1 1 . 376 All though the weder 
be despeired. 1483 Caxton LW//. 104 b/i He toke it 

as all dysixiyred and wold haue slayn hym self. X56X 
Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. 9 Men in despaired .st.ates are re- 
stored to good hope. X581 J. Hell I/addon's .insw. 
Osor. 488 Relieving the dispeired cause of his disliessed 
Church. 

+ b. Of persons : Desperate, reckless. Oh.?, ratr. 

1571 S'ntir. /*ocMS Reform, xxv, 29 These despaired Ir*. 
disp.Trd] birdi.s of Bcliall. 

fS. Despaired of; no longer hoped for; cf. Dt:- 
npaih V. 3. Ohs. 

*S97 J* King Jonas (1618) 284 Two singular and 
almost despaired dcliuerances. 1647 Cha.sh aw .SVj/. d '/lent 
Hv, Of th* Hebrew’s royal .stem. 'I’hat old dry slock— a de- 
pair’d branch is sprung.^ x6S4 R. Codeington tr. Ivstinc 293 
Soinetime.s..more certain is a dispaired then a presumed 
Victory.' 

4 . besMired of : sec Despaiii v. i . 

1635 A. STAFFORii Fern, fr'/fiiy fi66o) 129 The fruit whereof 
.she reaped in her dlspair'd of Fertility. x8^ J. H. .Stir- 
LING in Mind Oct. 531 Heretofore de.spaircd-of philo- 
.■^ophy. 

Deipairer (dcsi^cj-rw). [f. Despath 4-En\] 
One who despairs or is without hope. 

1^ J. PvPER tr. /!ht. Astrea 1. 11. 28 These great *de* 
^airers. 1866 Drvuen Ann. Mirah. ccxiii, He cheers the 
iwrful . . And makes despairers hope for good success. 
rx8o7 H.C. Robinson Let, 7 June in Diary, etc, (18691 1 . 
XI. 9^6 A mail of talent, but a political despairer, an ex- 
jacobin. t8^ M. Arnold Poems, T/tyrsis vii, Too quick 
despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
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DdspairM (d^pee jiul), a. [f. Dkspaiu sh. 
+ -FUi..] Full of des|)air; ho]xdcs$, desperate. 
Marked by Johnson as * Obsolete* ; revived in 19th c. 
1580 StDNEY Arcmlia (1622I 7a 'That sweet, but sowre 
dc.sp.T|refull care. 16x4 Ralkigh Hist. World \\. 285 That 
Ues|>airefull workv, of. joining it ITyre] to the Continent, 
xfox Celtstina vi. 67 I'eace, thou des;>airefull fellow, lest 
(Jalisio kill thee. 1817 J. F. Pknnie Royal Minstrel in. 
343 Thus to raise Expectancy in my despairful breast. 1891 
/in%. fllnst. Mag. 1 a. 177 His short, passionate, almost 
despairful cry. 

Hence DeipalriUly adv.y DeBpftlrfalneM. 

^ x6oa Hahikgton Com/. Notes Rxod. xvi. Wks. (i6«;) 258 
'I'o nauc men depend vpuii hU prouidciicc. .and not 
wretchedly and dcspairefully to mucker vp what shall 
neiicr doe ihem good. X885 W. C. Ri sskh. For. 

1 ::: . .. -i l:..,.:..- .. .. r..,,.. ... . . ... ... ... ,333 
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1 . iii. 32^ Thinking de^patrfuUy of the lonely hours. x8 
Vkitcii In j. C. Knight /Principal Shahp 4- Priends 2 ^ 
His despairfiiliiess rcg.'U'ding human reason in the theo- 
logical sphere. 

Despairing (dtspc-Tli)\ vbi. sh. [f. Dkspaik 

V. + -ING I.] The action of the verb ; = 1 )E 8 Pai« sb. 

*375 Hari'OLR Hntce 11 1. t94l1irow mekill di.sconfortinc 
Men fallis olfin-to dlsparyng. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Pel. 
111. XV. 17 My wants.. me in dc.spniring drown. X749 Hi*. 
Laving ION Pnthns. 4- /Vx/w/r (iSar.) 23 Dereliction.s, 

leiTor.s, du.spnii itigs. 

Despai’rmg, ppl. a. [t. as picc. -h -inu 
T hat desp:iir.s, or cc.iscs to liope ; hopeless, 
ilcsperatc. (Of jiersons, or of actions, condi- 
tions, etc.) 

xM> Siiaks. Two (,'cut. iii. i. 247 Hojm: is a loners staffe, 
walkc hence with that. And manage it against de.'.puiring 
thoughts. 1697 IhtVDtN Pirg. /'ast. viit. 1 The mournful 
Mu.se of two despairing Swain.s. X718 /'reel /linker No. 88. 
229 This Despairing Lover stood on the Hank. x8i8 .Shi-l- 
i.EY Kev. /shun if. xlii, I will pour For the despairing., 
rc.isoiV.s mighty lore. 1884 J. M. flKANviLt.K in Times 17 
Apr., 'I'lie physician . . gives n despairing opinion. 

De8pai*riiig;ly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.y -.] 

1 . In a (IcsjiairinR manticT ; hopelessly. 
a 1633 Ai;snN A/ed/t. (1635) 1C7 R.ather prophetically than 
despairingly he {.St. 'rhomn.s] desired to .see them IChrlst's 
wounds]. x8xo SotTHEV Kchama xvi, xvi. Yielding, with 
an inward groan, to fate, Desiiairingly. t88i Miss Hkaooon 
Aspb, II. 5 ‘How can I convince y«»u?‘...she asked 
dc.spairingly. 

t 2 . llopcles-sly, desperately. Ohs. rare. 

1838 Nexv .Monthly Alag. LIU. 414 'I’hc shopman was 
discovered, .despairingly drunk. 

Despai’ringness. [f. as prec. + nkhh.] De- 
spairing condition ; hopclcs.snea.s, 
i7«7 Hailky vol. II, Des^itiringness, a being without 
Hoiie. a X719 S. Clarke is cited hy Ogilvtf. 

Desparity, ob.s. form of Dj.srAuiTY. 

Desparplo, var. Dispabvi.k 7;. Oh,?., to scatter. 
Deapatch, variant spelling of Di.sfatcii; so i 
D espatchful, etc. l 

tDespaxhOi V. Ohs. Also 6 dyspescho. 
[A variant t)f dcpcche, depeachy after i6lh c. F. | 
I despechcr, in OF. dcspeechicr\ .sec Defeach.] 
i trails. To send away, get rid of, dispatch, 
i 1531 Elvot liin’. 11. ii, The capiiayiies. .dcspcched the i 
! multitude from them. /Nd. ni.^x, Despechyngc of soiulry 
i great affayres. /hid. iir. Sullicient to dcs|X‘.< he | 

I matters ol weyghtye impoitaunrc. t54« Uijam. Prnstn. 

[ A/>ofih. 218 h, TO have thesainc Mithridales by the bai kc, 
j and to dcsjKche hym out of the wayc. 1550 Nicoi.i.s 
j Thucyd, 223 (K.), They dj'spc-sched a briganlyne |Kr, 

’ Uespeschereiil uiig brigaiitinl by the wliicli they aduertysed 
I the Athenyan.s of that same vicloric. 

I De^apecrficate* V. rare. [f. Dk- ii. i .] trans, 
j 'I’o de]u’ive of its specific character. Hence Df- 

t speoiflca'tiou. 

x87a J. Grotf. in Jntl. I'hilol. IV, 63 Dc.spccincation (i. c. 

> the word’s iKCOiiiing les'» specific and .signiheant) which wi* 
j might e.vprc.s.s hy various metaphtirs, as degradation, delii- 
• tiuii..is .simply the want of jioiiit, sharpne.ss, ,*iiid deHiiite 
\ significance wliicIi results from common .. use of the word. 

‘ 1873 F. Hall Mod. /ingl. v>5 Inaptitude and ineptitude 
have iH’en usefully dcspecificatcd ; and only the latter now 
import.s ‘ folly ’. 1874 — in N. Amer. I\f7>, C.X IX. 327 With 
e.Ncecdingly few exceptions, our so-callcd syiionyiiLs . . are 
distinctly despecific.Tlcd. 

t Despeot (d/spc'kr, sh. Ohs. Also 7 dis-. [ad. 

L. dcspcctus a looking down upon, f, ppl. stem of 
dcspiccrc ; si^e next. Cf. OF. despccte coiilcmpt D, 
ty[)e ^dcspecta', also Rouchi dialect despeU con- 
tempt, want of respect.] 

1 . A looking down upon ; contempt. 

1624 F. Will I ii Repl. Fisher 383 'I'lic high conceit you , 
haue of your Roman .Scniice, and the partiall rcsjject, or ' 
rather despecf, you carrie against ours. x68a .Scarlkit j 
P.xchanses 126 Its no di.spect or discredit to any to suffer ' 
a Hill lobe protested for Non acceptance. '<1834 Cni.ERinra; j 
IJt. Revi. I. 357 A jeweller may tievolc his wliolc lime to j 
jewels unblamcd ; hut the mere amateur, who grounds his ; 
task on no chemical or geological idea, cannot claim the 
same exemption from de.specl. 

2 . nonce-use. Downward view. 

1663 Haxier Divine Life 362 A larger prospect -ind vtrli- * 
ginous dcspcct of the lower ground.^. ! 

tDospect (dfsiickt', a. Ohs. \ps\. L, desfect- 1 
nSy [la. i)ph’. of dHpiche to look tiown ii|x;n, f. 
De- I. ] ^^spcci/re to look.] Looked down upon ; 
dcspiaeil. 

c X4M tr. De I mitationem, vi,Vile & despccte to hymself. 
1447 Hokkniiam .S>,FM/vx(Roxb. - 280 pc more de.peri thyng 
were. .And |»e more contcmiyWe. 
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i lSmeyvtO»ail,pg-<‘- Her, (ad. L. (to/te-Awi/- 
I em, pr. pple. of despeetdre to look down upon, 
j freq. of (Uspitlre : see i>rec.] (See quot.) 
j 1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 144/1 A Beast Despcciant, 
Dejectant, looking downwards. 

t Defp6*otioii. Ohs. Also -eooyon, -oxion. 

[ad. 1 j. despection em, n. of action from despudTe 
to look down upon, Drwis*. Cf. OF. despection 
14th c.] A looking down upon ; despising. 
x48|i Mon/t of p.vcs/uim (Arb.^ 62 Who cucr wuide haue 
wende that the worschyppe and fauour, ..sculde be turned to 
sechc conftisyon and despexion. ssa 5 PUgr. i*crf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 92 b, Sutfryngc many wronges and despect^’ons. 
i 1654 W, MovNTAtiiiii Vextont Pss. 11. i.x. iR.) Climtian 
j Iiuinilitic i.s a clear in.spcction into, and a full despection of 
I ourselves. 1658 Hi.ol'Nt Clossegr., Despexion, a looking 
: downwunis. 

: tDaspe'OtuOUB, a. Ohs, rare. [a. OF. de- 
I spectiieux, f. L. despcc/n-s (w-stem), looking down 
I upon, despising ; see 01: s,] To be despibcd ; con- 
temptible. 

j X541 Barnes H'ks. (1573)243/1 Hee may recken that S. 

: Peter and 8. Puule were stnrke foolcs & ryglil mad men 
i that liuetl so dcspcctuoiLs a lyfu. 

1 lenec j* Despe'ctnonsneBB. Ohs. 

1447 Hokgnha.m Seyntys (Koxb.) 297 If ony lyf of more 
- deK(iccteuou!ineKsc .^he coiidc han fundyii..8he hyt wold 
! han chosyii. 

j tBespee d, t'. Ohs. [f. De- I. 2+SrEKI) I', 
j Perh. inmienced in formation by e.\pede, or despechc.'] 

; tram. To send with .sjieed or haste ; to di.spatch. 

I x6ix Si'EKn Hist. 67 . Brit. ix. viii.fiO.^yi 548 He furlhwiili 
I despeeded into England .. three of the choisest men of the 
I .State, /hid. IX. viii. f 31 (K.) Out of hand they despeeded 
' certainc of their cnie, to ciaiie. .pardon, /hid. ft 51 King 
I John..despccding^ his charters uiul safe cundiicin to the 
; Archbi-shop and his felluw exiles, hee as speedily arriued. 

I DeBpence, -pend, -pense : see Dimf-. 
Despeple, obs. form of .l)i8FK(»Fr.R v. 

‘I* De'speraoy. Ohs, [f. Drbferate : see -acy.] 

1 lesperateiiess, desperation. 

x6a8 Gai'I.e /'nut. T/i. 11620) 11 Dowiic to the nether- 
most de|>th beyond recuueric ; Let vs there Lake onr purl ion 
of despcracle. X79B l/ist. in Ann. Reg, 155 Such deeds 
of despt^racy and revenge. x8oo W. E. J. 0 />i 231 Deed.s of 
de.speracy and cruelty. 

Desperado (rlespcr^‘'d(7\ Also 7 [erron.) 
desparado. [In form, itienlical with iy&\>.desperado 
out of hope, (lesf)crate (:-L. dcspirdlus), pa. pple. of 
desperar to despair ;-L. desperdre. (In )Tiod.Sp. 
desesperado from dcsesperar.) The word docs not 
appear to hnvc been used substantively in Spanish, 
and in h'.nglish u.sc it i.s perhaps merely a sonorous 
refashioning, after Sp. words in -aijo, of De.sf£BATE 
sh.y used in same sense.] 

fl. A ixjrson in despair, or in a desiderate con- 
dition ;= Dksferatk sh. i. Ohs. 

1610 (r. Fi.iTGHKRCAmr’*- / 7 < 7 . 1. ixix, The holy ].)esperado 
wip’t her swollen eyc.s. x686 Goad Celest, Bodies 111. iv. 
507 (irief, Lunacy, and the Melanchully desperado arc 
carryed forth on the same Weekly Sheet to be buryed. X7ao 
Dk For Duncan Campbell viii. (1841) 164 Poor and iniser- 
ublc de,sperndo. 

2. A desperate or reckless man ; one ready for 
any deed of lawlessness or violence ; -• Dehfe- 
RATR sh. a. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder by Pcevihh Galthrupes and 
ra.scall desparadoeH which the Prince of lyes iinployes. x6sx 
Anintadv, Macdonnel's Ansru, /ing. Amhas.s. 56 Hiir 
English Fugitives and Desnerado’s. f *790 Wilixwk I'oy, 
95Tkcscde.speradoeshad taken some rich Portuguese ves.scl.s 
from the llr.T/ils, which they had pliiiidcrcd and sunk, x^ 
'r. Jefferson HV//.(i8jo) IV. 97 He found him.sclf left with 
about thirty desncrncloes only. x8i8 J.\s. Mill Brit. India 
I. III. iv. 6«yj He had associated with himself, .another 
desperado, .in a ('.onspiracy . .to assassinate the Atiit-er. 1877 
Hlack Green J'ast. xxxii. ii878> 255 One of the wild dcs. 
peradocs of Colorado, aftrih. 1803 Hoi.cRorr Bryan Per* 
due I. 39 The despemdo bully. 

Hence DMpera'dolBxn noncc-wd. 

1874 Nation (N.Y.i XIX. 207/2 'i'hc sort of .sneaking 
desj^rarloism of the disguised liands of thieves infesting llic 
rural neighlxirhood. 

tDesperanoe. Also diH-, -aunoe. [a. 
OF. dcsperancc, f. desperer to 1 )k.sfaih : 8ee - anok, 
and cf. the by-form 1 Bi-sKHPisuANCE.] Despair. 

a laaf Auer, R. 8 nuihten .sonc unllen. .in dc.s|K:rauni;c, 
bet is, in unliope & in unbileane forte b(.on iboruwcn. c X400 
Rom. AW(H.ji872 So nigh 1 drow to desperaunce, 1 roiiuht 
of deihe, nc of lyf. X48X Cax roN Godjrey 268 I'hey had 
longc don allc theyr power And the werke was not tnochc 
amended, but were falle in a dcspcrauncc. X560 Roli.and 
Crt. Tenns 1. 183 His Namehcclit Dtsperance. /hid. 1.790 
>onc waryit wicht Hechl Dcsperaccc. 

DoBporancy, erroneous f. Desfkrai y. 
Desparate (de'ipen^i), n., sh., mu) adv. Aho 
5 dysperate, 6-7 deaperat, 6 doiipert, 7 dia- 
perato, {erron.) deRparate, 9 dial, des-, diapert. 
[ad. 1 ..despi:r(rl-us, given up, despaired of, desperate, 
pa. [jple. of desphdre to Dkspair. Cf. parallel use 
of (.)F. desperpy desesperiy It. disperatOy Sp., Pg. 
desesperotio, and of Demfaired ppl. a.] 

A. adf. 

I. f l* Of a person : 1 laving lost or abandonerl 
hope ; in despair, despairing, hopeless. ( Const, of ) 
(Vis. or arch. 
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1483 Caxion Oi/a I vij, 7 ‘lieiine the gotnl man woofull and 
m dcsfieratG w'triitc toward hiH thvrddc frclide. 1489 — 
luiyU s a/A, 1. xviii. 55 Men thu>i desperate of mercy and 
pylie. i5»9 Mokk Dyalogt iv. Wk.v i*66/i The deuil is 
desftcrale and hath not nor caiuiul haiie faith and trust in 
Kods prolnise^. 1^ Hau, C'A/wt. 91b, The cilesens.. 
desperate of all aide and succor. 1591 Siiaks. 6'm/. 
Mi. ii. 5i I atn desperate of obtaining her. i6ax Burton 
Anal, Mci. iii. iv. 11. v. 9S1 Bede saith, Pilate died de.spe* 
rate eight years after Christ. 1678 .Shadwki.l Tinum 11, 
Murry 'd like some vulgar creature, wiiich Snatchos at the 
first ofl'er, as if she Were de.sperate of havinz any other. 
1865 Cabuyi.k h'rcdk, Gt, Vf. xv. xiv. 109 Bruin still refuses 
to be desperate of his bad game. 

tb. Of actions, etc.: Expressing or indicating 
despair, despairing. ? Obs, 
j fM Traves in Slrype A'a/. Afi'm. 111 . App. xxxiii. 87 
Without desperate voices, thoughts, ^ronyngs or woes. 
*593 StiAKs. Zwr, 1038 She starteth To find some d«spcr:ile 
instrument of death, a z6s6 Malks Trai ls (1677) 18 If .St. 
Paid, in this place, meant the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
then thi** were the otdy desperate text in the whole Bible. 
t8«6 Disraki.i r/r. Grey ii. xi, He wits answered only with 
clesfienite sobs. 

2 . Of condition.s, etc. : That leaves little or no 
room for lioj)e; such as to be despaired of; ex- 
Iremcly dangerous or serious. 

Z5M Epkn Decades Pref. ( Arb.i 57 Thfel expert phisitian 
vseHT vehement remedies for desperate dise.'Lscs. 1598 
SiiAKS. Merty /P'. in. v. lyj My suite then is desperate; 
YouMl vndertake her no more? 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
Iron Age 211 The affaires of the North growing more 
desner.itc. 1683 Prit. Sfee. 31 A M.'in..in a desperate 
iiickness. 1700 Swirr To Vug. Clergyman, Youiv^cr 
brothers of obscure families, auu others of desperate for* 
tunes, 1747 Wkslky Prim. Physic (1762) 807 This has 
cured in a most desperate Case. 18x7 Pollock Course T. 

1, Agony and grief and desperate woe. 1875 Jowktt Plato 
ted. 2) V. 56 '['heir case seemed desperate, tor there was no 
one to help them. 

1 3 . Of things (and j3Crsons) : Despaired of, given 
up as hopeless; whose recovery is past hope; 
incurable, irretrievable, irreclaimable. Desperate 
debt, a * bad * debt ; so desperate debtor. Obs, (exc. 
as associated with 7.) 

fcBi Mulcastkr Positions xxxv. (1887) 126 The PhyMician 
deliucrcth the desperate sicke bodie to the Uiuines care. 
i6ts HEYivotni Poure /'m//««Wks. 1874 11 . 223, lliaue 
bene the tneanes to saue your de^per.'ite liues. 1651 Kohhks 
f.e^nath. i- xi. 48 I'he e.state of a desperate debtor. 1874 
ir, SchiidePs Lapland 125 So to loose all hope of recoveiy 
. . When they perceived him to be desftcrate fete.]. 1770 
I.ANGIIORNK Plutarch (18791 1 1 * 819/2 Receiving debts which 
they had given up as ilesperate. 18x9 J. OhekVAV/. Affairs 
Edin^ 17 After deductum of desperate arrears. 1888 Howei.i.s 
l^enei. Life vi. 81 'Phose desperate scraps of meat which are 
found impracticable even by the sausageMiiakers. 

b. Of an undertaking, etc. : That is, or may be, 
dcsp,iircd of; which there is no ho|)e of carrying 
out or accomplishing. 

x8o PuLT.KR lioiy Sf Prof, Sf. ti. xix, 126 If he throws up 
his desperate g.'imc, he may hapnily winne the next. 1647 
Clarkndon I/isl. Reb. v. (17021 1. 393 He s,aw his Journey 
into Ireland desperate, a 1871 ( Jhotk Eth. Pr^w, v. < 1876) 
133 Aristotle regarded the successful prosecution of ethical 
enquiries as all but de.spcratc. 

II. 4 . Of persons : Driven to desperation, reck- 
less or infuriated from dcsiiair. Hence, 1 laving the 
character of one in this condition ; extremely reck- 
less or violent, reaily to run any risk or go any 
length. 

i:z489 Caxtow .^tmues if Ay won ix. 243 Rcynawde set led 
noughtc by his lyffc . . for he was as a man dy.spcralc. c 1535 
Dr. I.AYTOK in Lett, on Suppress. Monast. (C’amden) 76 
Thabbot is a daingcrous^ desperate knave and a hardy, 
* 5®3 I'OXK A. \ .' 1 /. ( 168 1) 1 1 1. 914 Two or three desp>erate 
Vtllains knocked at the door. i6m H. Co<;an tr. Pinto’s 
Trav. iv. 9 Hr used me so cruelly, that bccuinitig even 
desperate. .1 was. .upon the point to have poysoned my .self. 
17x8 Freethinker "Ho. E 5 Want m.akcs Men desperate, 
x^ M.\caulav Hist. Eng. I. 173 Plotters, many of whom 
were ruined and desperate men. 

+ b. Reckless, utterly careless {of . Obs. rare. 
x8ox SiiAKS. Tivel N. v. i. 66 Heere In the streets, des- 
perate of .shame and stat«*, In priimte brabble did we ap- 
prehend him. <rx8a^ FLKicMKk Ltroe's Cure v. iii. Best 
thou de^rate Of thine own life? Vet, dearest, pity mine ! 

6. Of actions, etc,: Characterized by the recklcs.s- 
ness or resolution of despair; applied esp. to actions 
done or means resortea to in the last extremity, 
when all else fails, and the great risk of failure i.s | 
accepted for the sake of the small but only chance 
of success ; hence often connoting extreme violence 
of action such as is cxerci.scd in such conditions. 

*579 bvi.v Enphnes (Arb.i 64 In l»attnylcs there ought to 
Ik: a doubtfiill fight, and a dc:.spcr;it elide. x8a3 in Ku.shw. 
Hist. Coll. ii 659> I* *20 According to the usual Proverb, 

A desperate Disease must have a desMratc remedy. 1867 
Milton P.L.ii. inj His look dvnouncM T)csperaie revenge, 
and Battel dangerous To le:>s th.an Gods. /xx8oo Cow i’F.r 
Xeedle.s Alarm 132 Beware of desner.Ttc steps. 183a Hr. 
Mahtink.m' Hill ft Valley ix. 134 Tni.s desper.ite pursuit of 
money. 1840 Thiulwall Greece VII. 233 Aketas made 
a desueralc attempt to dislodge the enemy.. but was re- 
piilNed. 18^ M.m’.alt.av Hist. Eng. 111 . 325 A de.sperate 
conflict against overwhelming odds. 

+ b. involving serious risk ; very dangerous to 
undertake or enter uppM. Obs, 

^ i6m Shaks. a. }'. /., V. iv. 32 'I’hU Buy. .hath bin tutor’d 
Jtl the rudiments Of many desperate .studies, by his vnckle. 
Whom he reports to Iw a great Magltian. a 1654 .Srt.DKs 
Table TAArh.)Cg Man i.tgc is a dc.speiate ibinj; : the Frogs 


in A*).sop. .would not leap into the Well, becauae they could 
not get out again. 

+e. Of a quality denofing recklessness; out- 
rageous, extravagant. Obs. 

It 1568 Ascii AM Scholem. fArb.)S4 If som Smithfoild Ruffian 
take vp. .sum fresh new othe . . som new dii^u.Hcd garment, 
or desperate hat, fond in fadon, or ^aurish in colour. 1657 
J. Smith bfyst, Rhei. 48 Catachresis. .it an improper kinde 
of speech, somewhat more desperate than a Metaphor. x88x 
Sanderson UsshePs Poivrr Princes Pref. (16B3) 19 The 
desparate Principles and Resolutions of Quakers . . who 
utterly rcfiLsc to take the (.)ath of Supremacy. 

7 . Of such a quality as to be despaired of; 
hopelessly or extremely bad; extreme, excessive, 

‘ awful * : cf. A 3, C, and Dkbperatuly 5. 

z6m Shaks. 0 th. 11. i. 22 The desperate Tempest hath 
.so bang’d the ‘i’urkes, lliat their designemeiit halts. 
x8zs Stkfhrns Satyt‘. Ess. (ed. 2) 18 But among ail base 1 
writtrs of this time, I cannot reckon uu more 'de.Hperate 
rime. 1709 Pork Ess. Grit. 371 Concluding all were dcs- 
pVale sots and fools, Who durst depart from Aristotle’s 
riile.s. X7Xt Si'kklk RpeiL No. 113 P 4 She is such a dcs- 

K crate Scholar, that no Country Gentleman can approach 
er without being a Jest. 18x4 D. H. O’Brjen CaPth*. 
Escape 156 It rained— blew— thundered— and lightened, 

J never tucollect a more desperate night. 

t B. sb. Obs. j 

tl.a. A person in despair, b. One in a desperate | 
condition, a wretcli. 

1583 Foxk a. 4' AI. ATj I^borioas and painful to y* de- 
spernt.s, a pscchcrto the prisoners and conifortles.^ '**598 ' 
Buri.eich in HarL Mise. (Malh.> II. 278 It sufficeth to . 
weaken the discontented, hut there is no way but to kill ' 
desperates. x8aa Ma&singer Dkkkkk Virg. Mart. 111. iii, ; 
Miserable tattcrdcmallionH, ragamuffin.s. and lousy dcs* J 
perates. 1854 Rmkmron Lett. 4- Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. I 
173 ( He] who sits among the young a.Hpirants and desperates, i 
quite sure and compact 

t 2 . One habituated to or ready for desperate 
deeds; Dkkperado 3. 

t'x8ix Chai-.man Iliadww. iwThc deadliest dcspcitile Of 
all about him. x8u J. Donk tint. Septnagint 2o4Tliccves, 
and Adulterous u^peralcs, .shaken off and damned by the 
Word of G<xl. 1683 Apol. Prot. France iii. 9 I’his young 
Desjierate confessed, that he heard them srw, That it was 
lawful to kill the King. X7x8 Freethinker No. 32 f 3 The 
Zeal of these frantick Desperates. 

I b. In good sense ; One who engagc.4 in a dcs- 
jierate or extremely pcrilon.s imdcTtaking. 

^•X 585 ?J. Poi.MON Famous Battles 17 Three hundred . . 
young men who for commendation gotten by extreame 
fierill are called the Desperates, the Forlornc honen. 

C. aitv. Desperately, hopelessly ; usually {coUoq. 
anti dial.") as an intensive : Excessively, extremely, 

‘ awfully’ (cf. A. 7). 

x8^ .Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1837) T09 , 1 noted them 
so desperate malicious tow'ards one another. 1655-80 
Stam.kv Hist. Philos, (1701) 59/2 , 1 shewed them how des- 
perate ill 1 W’us. 1830 Galt Laurie T. tii. ii. (1849) 88 'I'lie 
ro.Td .. was desj^rntc bad. xtsp Dickkn.h Bleak. Ho. 11 . 
xxvi. 341 It's a desperate sharp night for a young lady to he 
out in. x88o Barti.kit Did. Amer. .s.v., ‘ I’m despert glad 
to .see you.’ 

Desperate (de'.s{}urr>t';, V. rare. [f. I )EHP£UATE 
«.] trans. To render or drive desperate, 
xSox W, 'Faylor in Kobberds Afcm. I. 376 My ideas of 
perfection desperate attempt. X84S Mrk. I-'aklyi.k Lett. I. 
1^9 Dvspcr.Ttcd by the notion of confessing myself ill. 

Desperate, var. of Di.si*.\u.\tf. a. 

Desperately (dc’speri^li), adv. [f. Dkhperate 
a. + -LY 2 ,] In a desperate manner. (See the adj.) 

+ E In despair, desjiairingly. Obs. 

* 55 * Hulokt, Desperately, insolabilitcr, X555 
P^UEN Decades 53 They had despcratly consecrated them 
seines to death. x8os Shaks. Lear v. iii, 202 Your eldest 
Daughtens haue fore donc thcinseUie.s, And (fc.spcralely are 
dead. x6xs (J, Sanpvs Trax\ 45 Taken at length by T’arn- 
bcrlaine . . nee desperately brained himselfe. 1634 Cannk 
Necess. Separ, (1849) 133 All thc.se died desperately. 

1 2. In a desperate condition, wretchedly, rare. 

X630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. 4> Comnm, 233 The descen- 
dants of theiiL that have, .beene condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion. .live in Spainc most desperately. 

3 . iIoi?elcssly, irretrievably, incurably. 

1570-8 I.AMUARIJK Peramb. AV«r(i826) 171 A young Child 
. .lay de.spcratcly sicke in a cradle. 1811 Bible Jer. xvii. 9 1 
'i'he heart is deceitfull aboue all things, and desperately ' 
wicked [R.V, desperately .sick]. 1883 ItuRNET tr. Morels 
Utopia ( 1684)187 'ihe excluding of Men that arc desperately 
wicked from joining in their Worship. 1768 Goi.ilsm. Vic. IV. 
xxviii, 1 wounded one w'ho first assaulted me, and I fear des- 
peraltrly. a x8o8 Huku IVks. VI. xvi. iR.) No man becomes 
at once dcsiicrately and irretrievably wicked. 

4 . Heckle.s8ly; with utter disregard of risks 
or consequences, or of how far one goes; with 
extreme energy or violence ; cf. Desperate a. 4, 5. | 
a 1547 Surrey /Kueid ii. (R.), Wliom when I saw. .So des- 
perately the liattail to dasirc. i63« Liritcow Trav. iii. Z30 j 
Koure French Riimiazats.. hearing the.se words, fell de.s- I 
peratly upon me. Ibid, v.- 1^, 20 gallic.n .. desperatly 
adventured to tow her away against the wind. 17^ De Fop. 
Mem. Casmlirr (1840) 179 'The foot on both .sides wore | 
desperately engaged. 1885 Maneh. Even. News 23 June 2/2 
The. .seats for which they have fought so desperately. 

6. To a desperate degree ; extremely, excessively, 
(Cf. Desperate a. Chiefly colloq. 

1653 II. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. Ixviii. 277 She was des- 
perately in love with him. 1897 Collikr Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. 
ii/rjo) 136 He looks so desperately Pale and Thin, 1709 
Stryi’E Ann. Ref 1 . xiii. 183 They were desperately afraid 
the people should have too much knowledge. 1843 Fortkr 
in Life 4 Corr. (i846» II. 463 How desperately rapid the 
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flight of time. xS;* Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi. 4x8 Blic 
l>retends to be desperately concerned about the horsefi. 

De*sperataiie 90 . [f. as prec. 4 -eess.] The 
state or quality of being desiicrate. 

+ L The state of being in aespair. Obs. 

1581 PRTTiK Guassds Civ. Cotsv. iii. (i «86) 149 I'hey will 
. .be to rough . . to their. children . . [which] dnvelh them to 
dcs})eratencs8e. a 1839 W. Wh ately Prototypes i. iv. ( 1O40) 

21 Caine was possessed with a mixtuie of desperalene.sse 
and murmuring. 

2 . The State or q^uality of being beyond hope (or 
of having extremely small diniicc) of recovery or 
improvement ; hopelessness, irremediableness. 

X57X Golding Cahdn on Ps. xx.Yvii. 4 When a man rc- 
fuseth undcrstandini^ it is a signe of desperatcncssv. a 1803 
T. Cartwright Coufnt. Rhem.N. 7.(16181571 You bewray 
the dc.Aperatene.ssc of your can.se. 1859 HAM.Mt)ND On Ps, 
iKxxh'iii. 4 Paraphr. 435 The depioi'ablene.sse and desnenite- 
iicsse of my conditioii. 1876 Bancroit Hist, U. S. V. xxi. 
575 He awoke to the dc-sperateness of his .situation. 

b. The stale or quality of being beyond hope of 
attainment or accomplishment. 

16&7 Decay C hr. Piety nil P5 Hope being equally out- 
dated by the desperatcncss or uimecessarinc.s.s of an uiidcr- 
taking. 1877 W. Hvddard Narrative 54 'J'hc dc.s)KrHttness 
of the ,Tt tempt. 

3 . The rashness or fury of despair ; recklessness 
-Desperation 2. 

* 5 W Cheke Hurt Eedif. (R.), If for desperatcncs.se j'e tme 
not lor yoursclucs, yet remember your wines, your cnildicn, 
your countrie. z8oo Dkkker. etc.. Lust's Dowinion m. iv, 

S' oil arc too rash, you are loo not, SVild desiieratencss doth 
valour blot. 1639 Fui.i.er Holy I Var u. xvii.a84o) 7a I^alh 
to anger their enemie.s' valour into ile.speratencs.s. 1677 * 

TIN Demonol. (1867) 448 It is rashness or desperateness, and 
not true courage. 

Desperation (despur/'i'Jdn). Also 4<'6 ditt- 
peracion. [a. 01'’. desperation, -adon ((iotlef.), 
or ad 1 j. desferdiidiFein, 11. of action and condition 
from desferdre to Denpaiu.] 

1 . The action of despairing or losing nil hope 
{ojf‘ anything) ; the condition of having nltcrly Iq^v 
hojie ; despair, hopelessness. Now r'a/v. 

Chaucer A. B, C. 20 A greevous nccioun Of verrey 
riht and desneradoun.^ c 1375 XI Pains of Hell 226 in 

0 . E. Mise, App. ii, Di.speracion of godis mercy, Of al 

payns in hcl hit is most. rx386 Ciiauckr Pars. T. P 983 
Whicbe thyngc.sdcstoiuben pcnauncc. .drede, schame, hope, 
and wanliope, that is, desperacioun. 1490 Canton Hmu to 
die 4 'i'o tbende that he drawe him into disperacion. 1548 
WKXxChrou, 134 b, Forfeare of losyng honor, and dcspvr- 
acion of gain. 1551 'J'. Wii.kon Logike Unbcleef, 

Desperation, whereby a m.nn falleth from Gi^. X588 A. King 
tr. Canisins' Catcch, 131 Horroiir of deathe. .and disiicr- 
alion of wtcrual bllssc. x(^ Power Juvp. Philos. 1. 190 
A diffidence and despeiation . . of ever rR.Tching to any 
eminent Invention. X750 Johnson A’rtw/Mr No. 52 f 5 Sunk ’ 
yet deeper in the dungcoti of misery, .and surrounded with 
darker desperation. 18^ 'J'iikncm Mirac xxvi. (1862) 363 
'J’he gracioii.s I^ird. .could, .[not] cure him so long a.s there 
was on his part this de.^llCl'at^on of healing. 

2 . spec. De.spair leading to recklessness, or reck- 
lessness arising from despair ; a desperate slate of 
mind in which, on account of the hopelessness or 
extremely small chance nf success, one is ready to 
do any violent or extravagant action, regardless of 
risks or consequences. (Cf. Desperate a. a, 5.) 

i»z Elvot Gov. iii. ix, In desperation can nut be forti- 
! tude, for that, bcingc a morall vertuc, i.s euer xulunlai^c. 
i 1 lesperation is a thinge as it were constrayned. xgSz Pki 1 ik 
; Gnaitzo's Ch. Couv. 111. (1586) 131 She is then readie to 
follow, whatsoever wrath and de.vperalion shall put in her 
j head. x6ot Shak.s. Ham. 1. iv. 75 'I'he very pI.Tcc puts toys 
j of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain I’hal 
' looks so many fathoms to the sea And hears it roar beneath. 

* X703 Kowk Fair Penii. iv. i. 1322 A Deed of Desparation. 

; > 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 150 f 4 Strength wliick would 
I be uiiprofitably wasted in wild efforts of desperation. 1841-4 
; Emerson Ess., Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. jo Needy and hungry 
to desperation. 1847 James J. Afarston Hall xi, There 
; wa.H no u.se in driving him to desperation. 

! Despere, obs. form of Despair. 

I Desperse : see Disperse. 

I t Desperview. Obs. rare. [ts.OY.despaurveu, 

\ mod. y. di'pmrmi, * vnprouldcd, vtifurnishcd, devoid 
of, without ’ (Cotgr.), f. (L. dis-') + pourvtt 
provided.] An indigent man, a ])oor beggar. 

rx8oo Day Begg. BeiUtall Gr. 11. i. (1881)32 Come, you 
d^er-view, Deliver me the Jewell or 1*11 hang thee. 

Despetous: see Despitouh, 

Deepexion, var. f. Dehpkciton. 

Deapeyrre, obs. form of Despair. 
Beipieapi'lity. [£ next : see -ITY.] I'he 
quality urheing dcspiaiblc ; despicablcness, 
xSsoCarlylb Alisc. (1857) II. 12a lAnguitihingamid bound- 
less triviality and despicability. xB3a Ibid. 11 1 . 94 A life 
full of falsehood, feebleness, poltroonery, and de.spicabiltty. 
1873 Wagnkk tr. Tcuffels Hist, Rom. Lit. I. 70 Sert’ilc 
covetousness and morm dcspicability. 
b. A Specimen of this ; a despicable person. 

1837 Carlyle AV. Rev. iti. 11. v, The convention, .dismkscs 
these comparative misires and despicabilities. 

Deipioabla (de-spikSb'D, a. [ad. L. despied- 
btHs, 7 . despiedrt to look down uixin, f. De- ■ 1 
4 *specdri, from same root as speeAre to look.] 

1 . To be looked down upon or despised ; vile, 
base, conten^tible, 

* 5 ia F.dkn Treat, Nent Ind.^ (Arb.) 14 'Die byldiDge[sl 
aredcspicahle. Ibid. 35 All thinges with them are desptc- 
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able and vile. 1667 Mil ion L* xi. 340 All tb' Earth lie 

g ive thee to posMtn and rule. No deiipioable gift. i<^ 
AMriKR />j'. Il< K viii. 163 X'heir insolent maNters the 
Portuguese : than whom there are not a mure despicable 
people now in all the Eastern Nations, tvto Lady M. W. 
MONTAGU L«t. /e Bp, Bm-net ao July, There is hardly 
a character in the world more despicable, or more liable to 
universal ridicul^ than that of a learned woman. 178a 
? Vaughan Fuskiomhle FoWa II. loj A little despicaole 

. 1 • 1 1 .1 : -a.a 
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rality of James's Court was hardly more despicable than the 
imbecility of his government, 
tb. Miserable, wretched. Ohs. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr, 317 These poorc despicable 
wretches have hardly sustenance to kcepe life and soiile (o> 
gather. 1690 Child Disc, Trade (1^4) 13 The people are 
poor and despicable, their trersons ill clothed, a 1704 T| 
llROWN Praise of Wtalth Wks. 1730 1 . 85 Despicable in cir- 
cumstance. 

f 2 . Exhibiting or expressing contempt; con- 
temptuous. Ohs, 

(Qualifying opinion^ apfiellatioH^ and the like : cf. Con- 

TfclMl'TIBLIi S.) 

s668 H. Stubuk lud. Nectar Pref. 5, I have a very des. 
picable opinion of the present .'ige. 1717 Fiklding Lm^e in 
Sev, Masques^ Wks. 1775 1 . 34 To persuade us into so des. 
picable an opinion of your reiuson. 1737 Swikt Cnilher 11. 
viti, The comparison gave me so dcspirahle a conceit of 
myself. 1756 Hurkk Snbl. 4 B, 11. v, Though we caress 
dogs, we borrow from them an appellation of the most 
despicable kind. 1775 Auair Atmr.Iud. 7 Distinguished 
. .by the despicaiile .'ippellative, Tied Arse. 

X)e*8pioabldne8S. [f. prec. -i- -nesh.] The 
quality of being despicable ; contemptibleness, vilc- 
ness, worthlessness. 

1653 M ANTON Exp. y tunes \{. x Apt to despise excellent 
things, l)ccause of the dcKpicahlcnc.sb of the instrument. 
a 1691 Buylk IFks. 1 1 . x 1 (R .) The maker’s art shines throui'h 
the dcspicabicness of the matter. lyay-xSoo Bailey, DrS' 
pii ti/di utss, contempli hleiiess. 

De*8picabl7, adv, [f. us jirec. + -ly ii,] 

In a despicable manner ; contemptibly, meanly. 
Boyle il^ks. I b 68 (R.) He. .ni.ny, with due diligence 
utidnMiistry, nut despicably improve bis an.itomical know- 
ledge. a tjio Auoison (J.\ Nor v.ainly rich, nur despicably 
poor. 1755 Young Ccntnnrv. Wks. 1757 IV. 228 To-day 
crawling out of the earth ; uud tu-morruw more despicably 
still, crawling into corruption. 

+ 2. With contempt ; contemptuously. Ohs. 

1637 P. Hkvlin Antidot. Lhuotn. i. 40 Since you sneake 
so despicably of his Majesties chappell. 1665 Pui'vs hiary 
xi Feb., To see how despicably they speak of us. 1748 
Kichakiison CVrrmj/x (1811) II. 343, I should think as dc> 
.spicably of his sense. 

t Be8pica*tioil. Ohs, rare, [ad. L. dhpkd- 
twn-eWf n. of action from desfiedri : see Dkspio- 
ADLE.] Despising, contempt. 

1837 Whittock, 7 >Wrv (18.42^68 Scnecca, who 

died for philosophy, and despication of Nero. 

t D68proieilOy. Ohs. [ad. L. iie.^piacniia 
despising, contempt, f. despicknUcm, i)r. pj)le. of 
despkfrt to look down ; see Dehpihk, and -ency.] 
Looking down upon or despising; contempt. 
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Mkok / 7 a-Vi . Mark xi. 17 Wk.s. fi672) 1. 41? To show their dcs- 
picicncy of the. poor Gentiles. x6wSV. Burton //in. Anton. 
67 A gallant dc.spicicncy .. of all hutTmti afTairs. 1673 11 . 
Moke Brief Rtply luj His answer is ni.arvcilous lofty and 
full of despiciency towards his Anlagoni.st. 

Despicion, var. Dispicion, Ohs., discussion. 

+ D68pie*0e| Ohs. [a. OF. despiecery earlier 
despedery mod.K ddpecery dSpUaVy f. des-y (L. </«-) 
4- pihe Piece.! To cut in pieces. 

X49X Caxtom vitas Patr.(\i. de W. 1495) i. Ixiv. 1x40/2 
Many marters had lien despieced in to pyeces. 

Despight, etc. : see Despite, etc. 
D68piritlialiie (drspi’riti»al.->i;z), V. [De- 
II. I.] tram. To deprive of spiritual character; to 
render material. 

x868 Rcro. VIII. 609 Virtually dv.-spirilualizing 

that which it ls the very business of literature to clearly re- 
involve in the spiritual. X874 H. R. Kf.ynomis John Rapt. 
V. i I. 398 A way has been made by the perversity of man 
for despiritualizing Christianity. 

I Icncc Dtfpl'ritualind, DeipPritiuiliiliig ppl. 
adjs, ; also Bosplirltnaliiwtion. 

^ 1840 Tait's Mag. VII. 37 Sensuality of this dc-spiriiii.aliz- 
ing description. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Rapt, iii. f x 
150 A melancholy de.spiritualizRtioii of Christianity. 

D08pi8able (di'spai'zab'l^tz. [In M£. despis- 
a-hky a. OF. despi^^ despisable, f. stem despis- of 
despire to DBapiSE.j 

1. To be despised or treated with contempt ; con- 
temptible, despicable. Now rare, 
a X340 Hampolk Psalter xVf'iu. iq )’at Isa de.spi!subile shrift 
pat ese makU. /hid. ciii. 34 Despisabiler fendes, xa8a 
WvcLtP X Cor. I, 3$ God chees the vunoble thingis and dis- 
msable thingis of the world. X483 Caxton Cold Leg. 357/1 
He was of vyle habyle and dcspysablc of chcre. t6^ '1'. 
Wright Passions v.^s, 293 Rather despiseahle then com- 
mendable. 1890 Lona. Caz. No. 2583/3 111 Armed, and in 
a very despisabie Condition. 1788 bliss Burney Cecilia IV. 
260 Business is no such despi.se(ible tiling. 1873 J. M. Bailey 
Lfe iM Dasdntry 6 Brought up . . to look upon a liar as the 
most despisabie of earth's creatures. 
t2. Contemptuous. - Despicable 2 . Ohs, 

1844 Quarles Barnabas 4 B. ao 8 , 1 . am now rejected by 
the despiseahle name of a widow. 
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! tDeipi'MbleaMS. Obs. [r. prec. f -nbim.] 
a. Despicable conditioiv b. Contemptuousness. 

18x3 Sherlkv Trav, Persia tyq A direct dcspiiiablenesse of 
Ills Person and Authority, x^i Flavel /•'ount, of Ltfexxx. 
91 1 'he outward Meaiine.ss ana Despi-scableness of His Con- 
dition. 

De8pi8al (d/spai-zSl). [f. Debpihe V. + -AL 5 : 
cf. n'visa/,] The act of despising ; contempt. 

x6j^ Earl Monm. tr. ScftaulTs Man become Guilty 199 
Their very looks, .suflkiently witnessc their despisal. a 1707 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Pnw. xi. i3 (L.) No man is so mean, 
but he Is sensible of de.spisal 1887 B. Farjeun ColdeH Sleep 
59 D. would look down upon him in scorn and despisal. 
t ip88pi‘8ailt| a, Ohs. [a. OK. despisant de- 
spising, contemptuous, pr. pplc. of despirty used 
as adj.] Despising, showing contempt. Hence 
t Detpi'MAtly adv.y despisingly, insolently. 

X389 /J/ZA*. t lilds 80 If any broker or sistere. .dtspisaiUllLlie 
lie on his bruher or on his sister. 

P68pi8e (dfsparz), v. Also 4 5 diapioe, 4-6 
doe-, diapyso, 4-7 dispiao, 5 dess-, disspice, 

5 6 dyspyse. [f. stem despis^ of OF. despirc 
{despis-at/i, quit despise y etc.), also despiss-y de- 
spisc-y despi^- L. despkt^re to look down (upon), 
f. 1 )K- 1 . I 4 spcccre to look. (There was also a liter 
OF. despkery depkery after the L. verb.) The s 
was originally spirant in F. and Eng., whence the 
spelling dee."] 

1 . trans. To look down upon ; to view with con- 
tempt ; to think scornfully or slightingly of. 

xa97 R. Gi.ouc (1724) 31 l>ou ne louest me no^l . . Ac dc- 
s^iscst me in luyn oUlc liue. 1393 Lanol /*. 77 . C. in. 81 
'I o be nrynces of prude .and poiierte to di.spicc. e X400 Apoi. 
/.oil. 6 Crisl scih • • he |»-it dispicih 30W dispisih Me. X483 
Cnth. Angl. 101 To Di>.spice : lontempnere, 1390 .Shaks. 
il/ids. N. III. ii. 235 'this you should piiic, nathcr then de- 
spise. x8ox Wf.kvk.r ; 1 //Vr. Mart.y Sir J. Ohicasttc K iij b, 
‘i'hus foolcs admire whul wisest men despiseth. 1611 Ihiu.K 
tsa. liii. 3 He is dcspt.scd and rciected of men, a man of 
.sorrows, and ac(]uaintcd with griefe. X701 He Foe True- 
born Eng. 1. 178 Those arc the Heroes that despise llio l>uicli. 
1711 — A/em. Cavalier 23 This was not mi onoiny to 
be despised, xfci Mokley Voi/atrc(\9S6) 153 'I’he foreinO'.i 
men of the eighteenth century despised Joan of Arc .. for 
the siimc reason which made them despise (iotliic urohitoi:- 
ture. Moi/, A salary not to be desni.sed, .is things go. 

•|- b. with if/f. or c/a/tse. To scorn or disdain 
lo dOy that. Ohs. 

1483 Caxton 6Wrf. Z.<y. 231/2 They dyspysi-dcn to make 
s.icreTysc. i$a8 Pi/gr, /'erf. (W. dc W. 1531) 285 h, \Vm 
denyed and despysed to come. 1551 Aur. Hamilton < atceh. 
(1864) 32 pe.spisand to do as the .servand of Goil Saniuel 
commaiulit him. X605 Bacon .Atk. Learti. n. xx. § 2 Men 
have dcspi.sed to be conversant in ordinary and common 
matters. x6ai Lady M. Wkoiii Urania 164 TIuls the 
strange Priticesse dc])artcd. .dUpising any p.'ission hut lom* 
should dare to thinkc of ruling in her. 
ta. iutr. To look down (0//, upon ; upy above) , 
<1x315 Prose Psalter liiili) 7 Myn e^c despised vp inyn 
enemys =super inimicos mer»s (lc.spexilj. 1388 Wy( i.ik 
ibid.y l\Iyn i^c dispiside on myn cnemyes. « 1400 /^r> 7 //<r 
(1891) 30 A lioueii myn cnetiiycs dc.spiscde myn eye. 
ta trans. To exhibit conleinpl for; to treat 
with contempt in word or action. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. /'. /*/. B. XV. 54 A^eiii .such Salomon .spekelh 
and dLspiselh her wittes. <13^ Chaui i:r A. (A Jv. Vrv]. 
r3s ( Fairfax MS.» 'Jo singe of linn, and in hir song dispyse j 
'J'hc foule chcrl. 1483 Caxton (>'o/tl. /..eg. 127/2 The pourc j 
man . . began to clij de and dy.spysc hym in his vysage by 
r.mse lie had no more ahnc.ssc. 1557 S'. T. iGenev.) /,nke 
xxiii. XI And Herode. .with his men of warre, dc.sniscd him, 
and mocked byin. (So Wvt;ui-,'riNiMLK, etc. ; Rhcm.i\\y\ 
181X, set him at naught.] 

fb. fig. Of things: To set at nought, dis- 
regard. 

1398 T REVISA Barth. DcP. R, xvi. vui.(i495)557 Though the 
ailanias,, dyspyse fyre and yieii : yet it is broke wyth newe 
bote blode. c 1420 I'alUui. on l/usb, 1. 170 In bareinc kinde 
lo .setle or fouler vynos DispLcih allc the l.ibour .and ex- 
t>eucc. x866 .S tii.mngfl. .Serm. J'irc Lotui. Wk.<», 1710 I. fi 
(The fire]. . dcNpi-Nf-d all the resistance (w'hich)could be made 
by the strength of the buildings. 

To lo(jk iij>on ; contemplate ’. An error of mod. 
Diets. See List of Spurious I lords.] 
tDespi'SOf ^h. Ohs. [prob. a. OF. despky 
despisy noni. of despit y J)k.spitk, but taking the 
form of an I'^gl. dcriv. of Dehyine zl] «=DE.siTrE ; 
contempt, despising. 

c 1440 1'ronib. Par%\ xao Despyse IMSS. K.H.l*. despyte], 
eontemptuSy dcspeecio, ? 1507 ( ommunye. A iij, .Man whai 
doosl lliou with all tliy.se. .Wliiche is to me a great despyse. 

B. Young C.nazzo's Civ. Conv, iv. 226 b, Occa.sion of 
despise and iaiigUter. 

Despised (d/sp^i-zd), ppl. a. [f. DEBriHi: 

V, + -El).] Looked down upon, contemned, 
scorned. 

[c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 750 Hated and despysyd Ava.s 
he.] xMa SiMK.s. Rom. Jut. iii. ii. 77 Di-sprsed substunce 
of Diuinest show, x/drs aIilton P. /.. vi. fioj Would render 
them yet more despisd. 1705 Stanhote I'araphr. I. 34 
A vulgar and despised Crowd.^ t8sa Mrs. St owe Unde 
Tom's C. ix. 68 There was the impress of the despised race 
on her face. 

+ Despi'sedness (-tflnesi). Ohs. [f. prec. + 
-NKSN.l Despised condition. 

. »S »7 Golding De Momay xxxi. (1617) 541 Jesirs cuuld not 
haue shewed his . . glory (better] than in de.Npi.scdnesse. 
X841 Milton Ch. Go7>t. 11. i. tiSsi) 151 'J'hcrtfure he senl . . 
Despisednes to vanquish Pride. 


t Despi'Senieilt. Ohs. [a. OF*, despisemeut 
(t2th c. ui Godef.}, f. despirty despis- : ate -mebt.] 
The action of despising; conteni])!, scorn. 

1803 Holland P/utarc^s Mor, 155 Contempt and de- 
sjj^cmciit of worldly wealth. 

Despiser (d/spai z 9 j). [f. Dknptsk v. 4- -kr ^ 

Cf. OF . despiseory noin. despisiirey -^Afr.] One who 
despises ; a contemner, scomcr. 

<1x340 liAMroLE Psalter CoTCivti. Cant. 500 Y“ scorners & 
rlespiscrs of pore men. 1381 WvoLiF Aets xiii. 41 Se ;)e, dU- 

ra al1d wondre )«, und Ixe ^e scaterid abrood. (Tindalk, 
c ye despisers and wonder and pcrlsshe ye.] 1485 
Caxton St. li’cnefr. ao A despysar of iny worcle.s. X535 
Covkrdalk Prtn<. xiii. 15 I Lirde is the way of the despysers. 
X709 Heakne Cotlcct. ^Oxf. Hist So*:.) 11 . 352 A Despiser 
of modern Comivcnt.ators. a 1745 Swift (J.), Atheists, 
libertines, and de.spisers of religion, usually pass under the 
imme of free-thinkers. 189a Bookman Oct. A despiser 
of physical force. 

Deepi'eerese. [f. prcc. + -ebh.] 

A female despiser. 

x68x CoiGR., l/espriseresst'y a disc.sicemeres.se, despiseresse, 
or di.spraiseresse of. 

Deepisintf (d/spoi-zlij) , vhi. sh. [f. Ds 8 pihk v, 
-f -INU 1 .] 'Htc action of the vb. Dkhpihe ; con- 
tempt, scorn. 

X38a Wyci.ik Ps. cxxii{i]. 3 Mychc wee be fullild with dispis- 
ing. X535 Covkkijalk Nen, iv. 4 Y‘ thou niuycsi gene them 
oucr in to dcspi.singc in the IniuJc of their c.-xpiiuite. 1659 
Gen/l. Calling (ifhfo) a Flatteries and Despisings being the 
two contrary elements, whereof be, wlioiii they call a Fine 
Gentleman, is to be compounded. x68x-6 J. Scoii- Chr. 
Lfe (17471 HI. . 19 ^ i'hc despising of him was a despising of 
God, by whom lie was sent. 

Deepieingly (d/snai'ziijli), adv. [f. despising 
pr. ppe. + -LV“.] \Vith conleni]>t; scornfully, 
conlomi)tiiously. 

X59X Pkhcivali. SP. Did.y Mcnospredandoy despisingly. 
x8ao lUadciv. A/<xa''. Yll. 251 .Still speak dcsiasingly of them. 
1843 Ibid. LIV. 441 That son of Sparks's, as you so despis- 
ingfy call him. 

tDeepreingnees. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

Contcmptuousne.^.s. 

x6as F. ly (arkiia.m Bk. l/on. i. vi. § 8 Riches rightly vsed, 
rather with a despisingnesse then n desire, 

Despite (d/itpdi't i, sh. FonuB: 3-5 despit, 
(3- 4 -yt, 4 do«pitt(o, -iit, -yt, -Ijt, -ijt, •itho), 
4-6 dcBpyte, (5- -spy^to), 6>8 doapight, 4- de« 
spite ; also 3-7 dis-, 3-6 dye- with same variants, 

6 Sc. dispyit. [MIC. despity a. OF. despit (:— *</p- 
spkit'iy niotl.F. (/<|/>/V,s-()Cat. despeity Sp. dcspechOy 
It. dispdto'.^l,. dcspcdiMn («*sl<‘m) a lookingdown 
on, f. ppl. stem of dhpicLre to look down on, De- 
spise. Down to 1 71)1 c. often siielt t/iV-, dys^y by 
confusion with words in the prefix des-, Dis-. The 
16th c. dis-y ikspight (cf. sptght, Si’lTic) was under 
the iiilUicnce ol sighty righty etc.] 

1 . The feeling or mental attitude of looking down 
upon or despising anything ; the displny of this feel- 
ing ; contempt, scorn, disdain. Oh.<c. or arch, 
a lyon Cursor Af. 2037 (Coll.) If o J>i fader l>ou haue de- 
.«;piic Ir'. rr. -it, -hhe, -ytej. X340 A^enb. 19 pc ol>cr Im> 3 ^cl 
Lom)> out of pc stiycke of prede zuo ib onworpncs^c (de^pilV 
1375 Bakuoi-k Bruce v. 4O I’erbcy . .Wes in the castcll. . Fill- 
fillil of dkpit und pride. 1381 Wvci.iP Rom.xx. ax Power 
. .to make bothli o ve.sscl in to honour, aiiuthir forsothc in 
to diRi)yL c 1440 fauiPs Well (E. E. T. S.) 72 pe firste foie 
i.i dy.spy^te ; pal i.s, in doyng no worschype to gode men 
dewly, but in dyspy.Hing hem. x 483 C<t/ 4 . Angl. lox A Di.s- 
pile, or a dis.sni.«?ynce, tlespetdo, contempt us. Xj^g Sc. 
Aletr. X. s He piineth with de.spight. ^ 1650 Jkr. tavloh 
Holy Lwing (1727) 245 Liberality. .consi.sLs in the despite 
and neglect i>r mcmey. x6sx Hobbes Lnuath. iv. xlvl. 377 
Any Attribute, that is given in despight. <1x845 Iaingf. 
King Christian iv, Receive thy friend, who, .scorning flight. 
Goes to meet d.'ingcr with despite. 

+ b. To hold or have in (f io) despite : lo hold in 
contempt ; to have or sliow contempt or scorn for. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, aOioiCott.) Yonc lascc. .als in despit .sc;o 
haldcs me. ri3M Chaucer A fdib. F453 Perauenuire Crist 
hath thee in despit, c X400 Apd. Loll. 74 Scho. . hah me to 
despit. 1483 Caxton Gobi, J,eg. 162/2 l ie h-Kl in despyte 
fader and inodcr. 1518 I'ilgr. Terf, iW. dc W, 1531) 122 b, 
The good rnunsboldc haue them in despyte. .in coinparyson 
of the ihynges to come. 

* 1 * c. 'fhe object of contempt or scorn. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 18232 (Cult.) .Skorning pou art o god 
iingei, Despit |7'. r. fiis 1 of .'ll riglitwis and lei. a xyifs Ham- 
I’OLK rxviii. 22 Now til proiicic men and enuyouse i 

am despite and helhyngc. 

2 . Action that siiowis contemptuous disregard ; 
contemptuous treatment or behaviour; insulting 
action ; outrage, injury, contumely. To do despite 
to : lo treat with injury and contumely ; lo outrage. 

ia97 k. Gi.uuc. (1724) 464 Alle bulkc., {mt clerkes Huch 
(lespyt dude 9*. wo. a xjoo Cursor M. 7825 (Cott.) For to do 
him despitte or schamc. c X340 /but. 6785 < Fuirf.) To childcr 
do g[e na dispitc. c X38!( Chaucer /.. G, W. 1822 Lucretla, 
Will hast thou don despit to Chivalrye. c xaoo Dcstr. Troy 
1 3700 pc schalke, that . . so dcriiely hym did dere & dispit. 
153s CovEKiMLK /-<!/«. iii. 47 Feare mid Knarc Is come vpon 
v.s, yee despite and dcstruccion. X83X Wkkvkr Am. Fun. 
Alon. 24 I.oath he was that hU dead bodie should either 
suffer despight, or receive fuuoar from his enemies. x67a 
Marvell Reh, Transh. 1 . 325 There i.s not one Person of 
the Trinity that he hath not done despight to. 1803 Wqru.sw. 
Sonn. IJbertyx. xvUi, To work against tliemselves such fell 
despite. z8oo Krkkman Norm. Couq. (1876) III. xiii. 319 
The despite done by him lo the holy relics. 
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b. Disrcganl of opj^osition, defiance. Ohs. 
ia8o-x6oi fsce 5cJ. 1638 Sik T. Hicrbert Trtw. p 
Chardffcb so furiously iintl so close, that in despjght he 
uiuutUs Ihc wall. 1706 E. Ward //W. ReJiv. II. vii, Thai 
•all who see.. may triumph, in Despite to Rome. 1719 
Young Rivenge iv. i. VVks. *757 JI. 170 What think you 
’twas. . Hut doing right in stern despite to nature? 

3. (with //.) An act that shows contempt, hatred, 
malice, or spite ; an outrage, a shameful injury. 

1397 Glouc. (1724) 547 The Londreis ther biuore a gret 
despit wrojtc 'J*o the quenc. 1303 Wyclik Rom. i. 24 'fliat 
ihci ponysche with wrongis or dispitis {Vulg. contHiueitis] 
her Ixxties. 2450-1530 .Myrr, omk Ltuiyc 330 Hcrynge hys 
frende greiied wyth rcprcues and dysnites. >480 Caxton 
Cron. hug. ccxxv. 330 Afany h.'irmes shames and duspytes 
they dyden vnto the Queue. 1U3 Lu. Hkrnlks Fruiss. I. 
cxlvi. 174 They of Calnys Ixathe done hym .‘luche contraryes 
and dUpyghtes. 1654 Wiuti.oi k /.ootonna 336, I think 
I could not do him a greater Despite, than to liestow a 
woman on him. 17^ Richaruson C/anW (1811) 11. xii. 
76 Nfy declared aversion, and the unfeigned despights 1 tocjk 
all opportunities to do him. 1830 Wokumw. 

The turtiioil that unites Chunour of boys wiin innocent 
despites 01 barkjng dogs. 1870 Lonc.k. ir. Pnntc's Inf. xiv. 

71 His own despites Are for hi.s breast the fiilc-st ornaments. 

4. Indignation, anger, evil feeling, especially such 
as arises from offended pride, vexation, or annoy- 
ance. In later use, esp. The entertaining of a grudge*, 
evil feeling with a desire to harm or vex ; ill-will, 
aversion ; settled malice or hatred ; Spitk. 

C13S8 /f. A Hit. l\ C. 50 Wh.'it dowes me |>e dedayn, 

oher dibpit make? 2375 Habbouk Hruco n. 455 And for dispyte 
bad drawand hing All theprisoncris. c x386CnAt;(.KK FrankL 
T. 667 Sith th.it niaydens Iiudde such desnit ‘Jo ben defoukd 
with mannes foul delit. <rx400 Dcstr. ryov 10684 1 He] put j 
hyin of horse, With a spar of a speinc in dispii fclle. 1483 I 
Cath.Angl. 98 A Despite, ttuersio, 1533 1 .1). llKKNhRS Froiss. 

I. XXV. 36 The kyng had j;preal dispyle, that the duke shnld 
bO dele with hym. 1548 Hali. thron. 303 b, After many 

5 reate wo<jrdes and crakes. , the Lordu Stafford . . in greate 
ispile dcixirted with las whole compaigiiie. 1579 'J'omson 
Calvin' i SerM. Tim. 32/2 For they are at despite & fn-t, 
bioaiise they see God so ag.^iiiiit iheni. 1590 .Si'UNSkk /' 

I. i. 50 He thought have slainc her in his tierce despiglit. 
1598 ilAKr.uvr Cov. I. 64 .\ man full of all malice and ; 
de.spighL i6ovai KNoi.i.ts Hist. TTtrJcs 1231 Two Monkes, ; 
whom the .souldiors in de.spight out into many picr;e.s. 1697 . 
C'Uss O' A nnoy's Trav. 11706) 37 Don I,ewi.s had u hccrct ' 
Despight, in compreheiuling the Marquess so well satisfied. 
2753 HiiMK Fss. .5- Trvat. (17771 11. 418 Formed by the : 
gods merely from clesnight to Prometheus. 1816 Scoi r 
Antif^, xxiv, Ho died sO(.)n after ..of pure despite and 
vexation. iai6 T RKNcii Mirnc. xix. (1862) 336 wounded 
pride, disappointed malice, rancorous despite. 

6. Phrase. In despite of. fa. In contempt or 
scorn of; in contemptuous defiance of. Ohs. De- 
parture in despite oj the Court : see UEPAUTritK 0. 

[1393 Bkh'Ton I. V. 9 f Kn despit ct damage de nous et de 
noster poeple.] <*1390 HckH 1903 in .S'. Eng. t.ig. I. 161 
peos |>reu bi-w^hopus . . to be kingc hco cojno . . And toldeii 
. . hov in despit of hiiii, he dude swiich lujkr dede. i. 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 58<.j 7-9 He .. haj? now in dUpyt of me My 
bysshop y-bclc sore! And afterward, in dy.s^yt of 
crys.st, S|i«t on bv fant. 1494 Fahvan Chron. cxcviii. 305 
In dyrision and despyte of the Dany.s. 1548 H.M.i. Chron. 

183 b, .\nd sent all their heddes. .tu be set upon poles, over 
the gate of the citie of Yorke in dc.spiie «)f them, and their 
lignage. 51593 Mari.owk Massexcr. t'txrh\. vii, In despite of 
thy religion, 'L'hc Duke of iiitise sh-imps on thy lifeless hulk ! 

(sec Di'-Vahikk^; DKPAKitKt; <; b[. ai735 Ak- 

BUriiM'JT *pohn iivtl Swift’s Wks. 1751 VI. 140 Let it never 
be said, that the famous John Bull has departed in despite 
of court. 

t b. In anger or indignation at ; in punishment 
of, Ohs. rare, 

(139a Britton 11. xv. 9 2 Kn dc.s^iit de lour defaute. trnnsi. 
By way of punishment for (he default of (he parties.] 1538 
I.YNDKiiAY Drento iKXi In dispyit af his Lychcrous leuyng, 
J'hc Romanis wald be siibiecl to no kyng. 

t c. In ojNin defiance of, in overt opposition to. 

(T, 2 b. Ohs. 

r 1380 Sir Frrumh. 2192 Now liab he my dorc y-broke ; 
ous alle in dispyte. c 1435 Wvntoun Cron. vni. xii. 67 
A gret ost . . in M north of Ingland pa.<it In dyspyt of bat 
'I’yrand. 1602 Bi'. W. Barlow .Sorni. Pauies Crosso 40 To 
see Oods word allentlgcd in despight of Ornls ordinance. 

d. Notwithstanding the opposition or adverse 
efforts of (a person). Now rare except with reflexive 
])ronouns (in despite of himself., etc.). 

1570-6 Lamdakoe Pvramb. Kent 1 18261 lai They ftiui 
Danes! landed in dcspight of the people. 1603 Knollks 
Hht.^ Turks (1621) 1x59 CollonU?: in dcspight of the j 
cneinie, in safetje brought backe his .siMildiors. 1630 F ui.lkk I 
Holy /Carv. xii. <16471 250 Atla.st tliii warre ended it .self ' 
in despite of the Pope. x8ao Shki.li y 'To Mar. Cisbornc 
318 We . . in despite of God and of the devil Will make our 
friendly jihiIo.Hophic revel Gutlast the leafless lime. 1B76 j 
OuioA Winter City vii, 198 'I'he lottery tries to allure in I 
very despite of theniscivcs the much wider multitude. I 

6. Notwithstanding, in spite of (opposition, sonic i 
opposing force). ! 

a 1521 Lu. Bkunlrs Huon Hi. 175 In dyspyie of his tctli ! 

1 w^se my nccc. 15^ Siiaks, Merry IT. v. v. 133 I 
A receiu'd belcefe, in dc>ptght of llie teeth of all rime and I 
reason, that they were Fairies, x6oo K. Bi.ov'Si tr. Conex:- | 
ta;:gio 133 To assaile the entrie ot^the mouth of Liidione, in : 
despite of all the forlressc.s that were there, n 1631 Do.v.vf. 
/Wwj(i65o) 17 T.ove which in dispight of darkiic.ss brought 
us hitlier, Should in disnigHt of light keep w together. 1664 
Ruti.kr find. II. i. 33 Sflnie force whole Regions in dcspight 
O’ (leogr.'iphy to change their site. 1747 Cartk Hist. Eng. 

I. Pref. 6 1.earning. .cuTliv.'Ucd by private persons in dcspight 
of alt dilHculties. 1834 W. Irving '/'. Trav. I. 116 Sci/ed 
my hand in despite of my efforts to the (.•ontrnry, x868 Miss 
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BRAnDON Head Sea Fr. I. L a In despite of its solemn tran* 
quility, this Villebrumeusc is luH a dreary dwelling-place. 

f. arehaic const. In his, her, their, others', onis 
mvn despite : in the various preceding sensea. 
j 2588 Shaks. Tit. yl. I. 36T What would you bury him in 
i my dcspight. 1591 Si'ENSKr Dafhn. 443 Why doo I longer 
i live in lifes despight. ?ax6oo Beggars D, ^ BedntUi 
I Green xxxiii. Thus was fairc Biaxsey matched to the knight 
I And then made a lady in others despite. i68x Dryubn 
; Ahs. 4* Aehit. 539 Born to be sav'd, even in their own 
I de.spicht. 1735 Pof'E Odyss. ix. 2^ Some rustic wretch. 

< who lived in heaven's de.spight, Conteiuning )aw.s. and 
: trampling on the-right. 1791 Cowper Odyss. iii. 37a Much 
, evil perpetrate in thy dcspight. 1794 Blake Songs Exper.. 

Cloa^ Pebble, Love sceketli only self to please. .And builds 
i a hell in heaven’s despite. i8m Sir J. .Stkrhen EclI. Biog. 

: l*ref. (1850) 5, i am thus an auitior in niy own despite. 1872 
Blackie Four PA/ues i. 127 Be.vrdiug two of the thirty 
i tyrants, and pursuing quietly his l.abuiirs of love in iheir 
i despite. 

I 6. In later use often despite of (senses 5 d, c) ; 

’ whence by fuither shortening Denpite prep., rarely 
' in despite (without of^‘. 

I C25;^ Marlowe Faust Wks. (KtUlg.) 123/2 If this Bruno 
. .bit in Peters choir, dcimilc of chance. 1655 
i8i Having, dcspight of all oppo.sitimi. .forced their way 
through. 1830 Keats Hyperion 1. 326 His Voice leapt out, 

. despite of godlike curb. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Sers'ia 
, 430 Despite of her favouring his opponents, tiie guard of 
honour had been t.Tkcn from nor also. 1868 Morris Earthly 
i Par. II. 93 Flushed and joyful in despite her fctTr. 

Despite (d/spai t), v. Ohs. or arch. [a. f)F. 

I despitc-r (i^thc. ), mod.P*. dipiter, apji. f. despit, 
dlpit Despite sb. Cf. Cat. despitar, Tr. despeytar, j 
-J^char, Sp. dcspcchar. It. d{spcUare, which mny 
directly reiirescnt L. despectare, freq. of desphlre to 
look dowji on, 1 )e«i*ise.] 

L irans. 'I'o express or show contempt for, treat i 
with conteiript, set at nought ; to do <lcspite to. 

*375 Bawuour Bruce tv. 596 Ynglis men. That dyspitit, 
atour all thing, Robert the brucc. 1481 Cax ton' Godfrey 
cliii. 327 I'hey blamed and Iniured our bari.<n.s, And do- 
spyicd them .and alle thoost. x^ Db.\vton Idea Reason 
. .l)cspiteih love, and Iaugh<;th at her Folly. 16x4 T. Aua.ms 
Hevits Bant/ net i8i And despiteth, which is more than ■ 
de.spiiictli the spirit.. of grace. 0x6x9 Fotheriiy .Uheont. \ 

1. iv. 9 1 (i6«2t ao Who . . both despise the 'I'eniplcs, and 

despite the gods. 1653 Coitereu. Cassandra vi. (1676) 555 , 
Have yon let ’scape an enciuy who despitos you? xSaB 
r.ANUOK II 'ks. (r866) I. 35:1 '2 'The giv.it founder of Roint* . . 
.slew his brother for despiting the weakness of his wall.s. ; 
1869 Si'UWJEON /'nwv. /M 7 >. P.s iv. 4 One rea.son wiiy men ' 
are so mad as to despite (.'hrisi. ' 

t b. with inf. Obs. j 

1596 Dalrympi.e tr, Leslie's Hist. Stott. 111. xxvii, A ccrlanc | 
noble man dispy tes to hear that ediotc. ^ j 

1 2. 'JVj vex or provoke to anger ; to spile. Ohs. j 
2530 Palsgk. 520.^3, 1 dispyte a person, I .set hym at naught, ( 
or provoke hym to anger, Je ttespite..\i dispyteth nie to sc 
j his facyons, 1586 I*. B. La Prwmnd, br. Acad. 670 
I Whose sonne he had murdered, and abused his wife to 
( despite him therewith. 1586 A. Day Eng. .Secretary 11. 

I (1625) 49 It Is not the .shew yon beare, but the pride where- 
I with you are carried that despiteth me. xM .Siiaks. Mneh 
\ Ado II. it. 31 Oriely to dcspight them, I wifl ciideauour .any 
I thing. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. vi. § 43 A vexatious deed, 

; mecrly to despight them. x6sB Whole Duty Man \\. 9 13 
We bring . . u train of his encmic.s to provoke and despite liiiii. 

+ 3. infr. To show despite, coiitcm))t, or ill- 
, will. Ohs. 

2530 B.\l.sgr. 530/2 You neuer sawe man dispyte agaynst 
an other on that facyoii. ^ X637 Listutder 4- Cal. ix. 185 
Lisander despiting ut Lidian’s long resistanue, gave him 
I -SO violent a thni.st. 1736 Franklin /’< wr A’ /V/wm/'j >-]////. 
Wks. ( 1887) 1. 461 note. Inesc ill-willcrs of mine, despited at 
the great reputation 1 gained. 

Despite (d/spoi t), prep, [Shoilenecl from 
despite of, orig. in despite of : see Desvite sh. 6.] 

: In spite of. 

! 1593 Shaks:. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 170 Or thou, or 1 Someoiet 

i will lie Protectors, Despite Duke Humfrey, or the: Cardiiiall. 

I 260a Marston Antonio's A’it-. iv. v. Wk.s. 1856 I. 130 Man 
I will breake out, <lespight philosopliie. 16x3 Heywoou Sik*. 
i elge III. Wks. 1874 111. 159 H’c . . Ransucke the pallace 
' where grim Pluto reigne.s. .pespight Hls hhu.ke guard. 1810 
Scott Ladv of /,. 11. vxxii, I love him still, dc.spite my 
wrongs. 1876 M1.S.S Bhadimin f. HngganVs Dan. II. 25 
The attraction that draws me to her despite myself. 

Despiteftll id/sp.M’trul), a, [f. Despite sh. t 
-Fi.’L.J Full of or abounding in despite, 
tl. Contemptuous; insulting, opprobrious. Obs. ; 
rx4tt Djneijch Grail \\\\\\. 185 Ha, dispitful Creature I 
.. Viihappy a^ens al go<.id avcnturc. 1533 More .-Imsw. 
Poysonea Bk. Wks. 1038/3 Whoso dishonor god in one plate 
with ot(:a.sion of a false fayth . . all hononre that hedoncth hym 
an ye where Ijc.side, is odious and dispightefull, and reiected 
of got!. ^9 CoiLKiiAi.R lirasM. Par. i Pet. iv. 14 In the 
niyddcs of >our dispi^htfull hundlinge, the glorious spirite ' 
of god is kyndicd againe in you. 16x1 Si-klu Hist, Gt. Brit. 

VI. xxix. (1632) 125 'J’hey slew them, and left their bodies to 
despightmirigiinininy. 1676 Bp- Gwtiiwie in Barton's Diary 
(i8»8) III. 90 note, ITaving prefaced awhile with despightful 
exclamatioiLs, 'a pape ! a pape ! Antichrist ! pull hid down !' 
threw the stools they sat on al the preachers. 

2. Cruel, fierce ; cherishing ill-will ; malignant, 
malicious ; spiteful. 

e 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 307 The coastable a felloun man 
of wer . . Selbyc he hecht, dispitfull and owtrage. 1500-30 
Dunuak Poems xx. 45 And be no w.'xyis dispytfnil to the 
peuro. 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 9, I shalbc called 
foolishc, curious, ckspitefull, and a sower of sedition. 1570 
Levins Manip. 187 Dt.spiteful. inuuiiosns. 1600 Siiak.s. 

A. K A. V. ii. 86 It is my studie To sceme despightfull ftmt 


: vngentle to you. 1663 Butler Hud. u iii. 663 Thin . . 

Inflamed him with despightfui Ire. 2667 Milton P. L.x, i 
; The haioous and despightfull act ( )f Satan done in Paradise. 

1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 11. Ixxviii. The other wan a fell 
, dcapightfiil fiend. 185a Kingsley Poems, Amirmteda 
' False and devouring thou art, and the great world dark and 
dc.spiteftil. 

Despi-tafkilly, [£ prec. + -iv =*.] in a 
despiteful manner. 

1. CoiitemptuouAly, opprobriously, insolently, 
shamefully, arch. 

*535 CovERDALE Joh xvi. xo They hauc. .RmyUen me vpun 
the cheke despitcfully. 1553 Huloet, Despitcfully, con. 
temp/im, opprobriose. x6xx Bible Afatt. v. 44 Pray for 
them which despitefully vse you, and pcLsccute you. <6x4 
Raleigh Hist. World 11, 335 The hudie.H of .Saul and hi.s 
.sQimes : which hung desuightfully over Ihc Walls of Beth* 
sanr. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables v. 197 Using tho*,e 
I spiritual persons contunicliously and dcNpitcfully. 

\ EATS Grofwth. Comm. 260 Members of the reformed faith, 
tu use whom despitefully was thought to be doing (vod 
a service. 

i 2. Angrily, maliciously, cruelly ; with malicious 
cruelty or ill-will ; spitefully. 

CX470 Henry Wallace \u 193 My faithfull fadyr dispitfuUy 
thai slew. 1487 Barbtmr's Brace xi. 608 iCamb. M.S.) Full 
dysnitfully fKainb. MS. dispitutislyj Thair fais deinanii 
lliaini rycht stratly. 1678 VVanlky IVond. Lit. World v. 
ii. §68. 471/2 His oeatitifiil Empress, whom a young Biir. 
gundinn had most despitefully mangled, cutting off both 
her No.se and Kars. 

DMpi*teAll]ie88. [f. as prcc. + -.NK.NS.] The 
quality of lieing despiteful ; coutemptuoiisncss, 
malicious feeling or action, cruelty. 

*535 Coi ERDAi.K Ps. cxxii[i]. 4 Ourc soule is fylleil . . with 
llicuespitefulnessetif the proud. — Est/ur’i. 18 ’I'hus shall 
there aryse despytefulrics and wrath ynuugh. x6xx Biiii.k 
II isd. ii. 19 Let vs examine him with dcspitefiiliies.se ami 
torrture. 1633 (». H erheki Temple, Sacrifice xxii, 'rhe J cw .s 
accu.sc me with despitefulnesbC. 

De8prt6lyr ^^iv. in 7 dospigbtly. [f. '^despite 
ntlj. ( OF. dr.pit angry, dc-spileful ) f -ly -.] 
Despitefully. 

x6i9 Denison Heavenly Bang. i. 6 When the Lord of 
glory, .was dcspightly apprehended. 

De8pit601l8 (despi't/ds), a. Forms : 5 dispi- 
tiouR, -pyteou8,5 6 despituous, 5 7 dispiteous, 
6 dispit*, -pytuous, -pightoous, despytoous, 
6- deapiteoufi. [Fate MF, variant of Dk^pitouh, 
from its spelling specially associated with piteous 
{'\pituous), and so giving rise to a differentiated 
form, Di8BITE0L'8.] 

1. orig. ~Dk 8PIT01!8: full of despite, contempt, 
or ill-will ; contemptuous, opprobiious. arch. 

14.. Chancer'.'i Knt.'s T, 919 Otari. MS. a 1425) A proud 
d ispitious man. 16 texts des-, dispitous. ] 14B3 Ca.vi on Gold. 
i Leg. 14/1 Dery.^ions despituous. 1495 7 'rfretsa's Barth. De 
I P. A*. VI. xi,(W.de W.) 196 Prowde aiuTsloute and dyspileous. 

I 1539 MokK Snpptic. Soulys Wks. 289/1 Dc.spytcoiis and dc- 
; .spiteful pcLsone. 2539 — Dyalogc iv. ibid. 258/1 Now is it 
to pyghleousr: a sight to sc the dispyluous dispyghlc.s done 
there.. to gixl and al gooil men. 1533 ■— Con/nt. Tindale 
! ibid. 154/2 Tindalles devcHshe provme displl unuse heartc. 

' 1548 Udai.l etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xx. n With much 
1 despiteous language. x6a2 Bp. Moun i agu Diatribue 412 
; A rayling and despightcous speech of Scniiger. 1888 Morris 
Dream of yohnBtiUW. 30 '1 he proud, despiteous rich man. 
b. (erroneous.) 

‘ 1613 CocKF.RAM, Despiinous, contemptible, vile. 

2. Spiteful, malevolent, cruel ; passing gradually 
; into the sense : Pitiless, merciless, DiRriTEoVE. 

c 1510 More Picas Wks. 25 To tliy mostc vtlcr dispiteous 
, enemies. 15x3 — in Grafton fA/vw. II. 758 He was clo.se 
and secret . . despiteous & crueli. 1530 Caxton's Chnni. 
Eng. V. 47 b/2 'incy shall, .put them to dyspyteous dethe 
; 1x480 dyspitous dethj. 1549 Chaloner tr. /ir/i.ry//. 

• Enc. Fiji), Warre is so crueli and dc.spiteoii.s a thyng. 

! a 1557 Mr.s. M. Basset More's Treat. Passion Wks. 

; 1372/2 The flyspightcous and horrible ende of ludas. 

I 15^ C. Watson Polyh. 92 b, The Carthagiiienses having 
i knowledge of the Crueltic shewed to their citizens, .bewailed 
the dcspiluoiis death and cruel torments they sustcined. 

I X595 Siiaks. John iv. i. 34 Turning dispitious torture out of 
' doorcY 1596 Spenser P. Q. i. ii. 15 .Spurring so hotc w'ith 
I rage dispiteous. 1600 Holi.anij L/ey'Xxviii. xx. 683b, For 
' very despitcou.s anger and deepe hatred. ]i9th c. see 
j Dispitkou.s.) 

De8pi*teoa8l7, [f. prec. + -i.Yy] In a 
dc.spiteous luanncr, with despite : A. Contemptu- 
ously; insultingly, b. With bitter ill-will or enmity; 
spitefully, cruelly, pitilessly, mercilessly. 

[c 1400 (MS. 1450) 7w>4744 The grekes..With 
i speris full dispiliou.sly spumit at the yales.l CX4S0 Merlin 
257 Eche of hem hurtc and wounded other di.spilcousIy. 
25^30 Dunbar * Amang thcr freiris' 29 Thai .. Dupitu- 
ouslie syne did him smyt. 1539 More Conif. agst. Trib. 1. 
Wks. 1x64/3 'I'hat so di.spi(«on.sIy put hym^to hys paync. 

I xtf3 Sackvii.i.k Cotupl, Dk. Bmkhw. xxvi, Howe lA>rd 
Ilastings . . Dispiteously wns murdered and opprest. 1622 
Speed IHst. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. ( 1632) 561 Whom . . he hud 
caused to bee dispiteously dragged at horsc-heelca. a 1642 
Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. 11643) 36 The Devill, out of 
malice and envic, had despiteou.siy emppysoned all niatikind. 
x8M Scott ilfrtrwi.v. xxi, Ixird Martnion said despitcously. 
xBt$.^at, Rezt. 18 July 87 Wo should be sorry to be thought 
to' write desplteonsiy of Sir Philip Perring. 

tD88pi*ter. Obs. ff. Despite e>. + .EBi: cf. 
OF. d€Spitiurf\ One wno treats with contempt or 
contemptuously defies. 

1601 Deacon ft Walker Spirits 4> Dritels 8 Pneuniato- 
machus is as much to say, as a despiter of spirit.s. 2640 
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DXSFOHDSirOy. 


BXSPZTnro, 

A. lihMnwrGo(tsSHmm. 198 Despisers and Despighten of 
the Spirit of Grace. 

Despitesoun* •usioun* van of Dibpdtisouiy, 
Ol^s., dispatation. 

Despiiienoy. var. of DESPiasNCT. 
B9Spi*tdingv vdi. [f. Despite v. + -ino i.] 
The action w the vb. Despite ; a doing despite 
to ; entertaining a grudge. 
a isap Skelton Poems agst Gamescke 111. 114 Your dvrty 
endytyug. And your spy^tfull despyghtyng. igap More 
Dyaloge 11. Wks. 198/1 It is not of worshippinK, but <ltspityng 
and disworshippiiig of saintes. 1677 Gilvin JJemofi&l. (1867) 
199 The despittiig and discrediting of truth, 
t Bespitont, ni. Obs. P'orms: 4-7 deapitoua ; 
4-5 dea-, dls-, dya-pitous, -pytous, -pltua, 
•petouB, 'pytws, -pytuwa. [MF^ a. AF. despi- 
totis- 0 ¥. despitosy despikus (mod.F. d^piteiix), f. 
despit Despite sb. : see -oiis. After 1400 asso- 
ciated with piteonsy \ pitttousy and spelt -uousy 
•tottSy 'Bous : see DknI'ITKouh. Originally stressed 
on Inst or first syllabic ; suhsectiiciitly on second.] 

1. orig. Full of despite ; exhibiting contempt or 
haughtiness ; hence, insulting, vexing. 

A Hamkilk Psalter Comm. Cant. 517 hat ere 
proude and despitiu. 1375 liAKnouM Pruce 1. 196 Ka hawtune 
and dispitous, c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 516 { H.'irl. ) He was to 
scnfiil man nought dispitous [6 texts He was iiat to synful 
men despitous] Ne of his s^eche daungerons ne diene. 
— Pars. T. P321 Despitous is he hat hah desdayn or his 
neiehebour. 1387 Tbfvisa Higden (Rolls' 1 . 241 Mcny 
dispitous wordc [multie cdntumeli;r\. 1^94 Fahvam Chrou. 
vn. 4 10 The prouocacyon & dispy tons wordes of y" F rcnshiiicn. 

2. Cruel ; exhibiting ill-will, t»r bitter enmity, 
malevolent. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 23235 Mony liardc & ili.spItou.s dynt shul 
he wrenches jwre hynt. ^1374 CiiAurKR Troylus iii, 1409 
(1456) Dispitous day hyn be h<: pyne of hellt! c 1400 Rout, 
Rose 2212 Keyc w.as. .Of word dis]iitoits and cniclle. c 1400 
Pestr. 6494 Two speirus full dispitus he sparct to cast. 
14. . TbiccLEVE Cowpl. Virgin 131 If is despilons Hcclh with 
me complcyiie. 1507 Torhkhv. Chntfs Ep. 68 Then . . with 
dispitous naylcs 1 rent my face. 1571 Camkion l/ist. tret. 
II. IX, (1C33) 120 Kxcept tmat one despitous imtrlher at T.'ii - 
tainc.^ Fkoctor in llcliconia I. 99, I sterve through 

thy dispitous fault. 

b. inwsf. Violent. 

e. 1450 Lonemch Grail xii. 356 ViuUr wheche ^ate ran 
there Ryht a wondit dyf>pctous ryverc. 

tBespitonsly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY -.] 
In a * despitous’ manner, with despite. 

1 . (Contemptuously, scornfully, despitcfully ; hence, 
shamefully, ignominious! y. 

f 1320 R. Hrunne Mcdit, 615 .Some dispiwle hym oulc 
dyspeiusly. c 1^ Cursor M. 16951 ('Inn.) ire. .Dispitiisly 
\earlier texts viii, vilellkl for vs was lad buffeted & belen 
sure, c iTpo Sir Eeruuth. 173 Myii cnymys Dc.spysch me 
her disoylously. e 1^00 l\'str, Troy 3889 Ketor.. spake 
ncucr dispiliiosly, nc spiset no in.^n. >523 Q. Marc, in 
M, A. E. Wooii txti. R. 4 lUust. Ladies 1 . 285 'Fhey 
speak right plainly & dj^pytwsly. 

2. Angrily, sharply; cruelly, m.iliciously; vio- 
lently, 

rz.^ Cursor M, 5082 (Trin.l ^e cofipc in to sjourc .secke 
put I And ptirsewcd 40U di.spil«iusly [OV//. And presuned 
Hou fill spituslyl, <‘1350 IVill. Palerne 1137 [Hel nim told 
how dcspitously he did; of hat dedc him warned. 1375 
liAKUooR Pruee 11. 137 11 c that him in ^hemsetl h.Td, Than 
w.vnyt hym dispito'usly. e 1374 Chaiicur Troylus v. 1806 
(1818.1 Dispitoosly hym slough die fiers Achiiie. ^1386 
Reeves T. ^54 T)y the ihrule-bollc he caught Alcyn, Aiid he 
hent him dispitously .'igcyn. 1398 T rkvisa Barth, dc P. R. 
XIII. viii.iTolleni. M.S.i, pc ryuer .aros with so gref strenghc 
and violence, hat he all to-bruke dispitously he bn'ggc. 1480 
Caxton Ckron. Eng, 2 lie spak unto hem of lhe>T wyk- 
kednesse and despiionsly hem reproued. a 1500 Orol. .Sap. 
in Anglia. X. 338 I'akyngc me dcspiteslyc & hyndyngc 
cniclye. 

Despituous, obs. form of Despiteoub. 
Desplay, obs. form of Display. 

Desplesance, var. of Displkasanok, Ohs. 
Bespoil id/spoi*]), sb. [ME. a. OF. despoilUy 
-pueilte ( « Pr. despuelha)y\e^v\ sb. ft ora despoUUer\ 
see next!] 

1. The action of despoiling ; plundering, robbery. 
arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34b/a Slronge in his despoylJc.. 
wei armed in the hatayll. a 1S30 Wolsey to Hen. / 7 // 
(in Atkeusenm 12 Sept 1840', hly houses be, — by the over- 
sight, dispoil, and euill behaviour of such as I did mist,— 
in ruyn and decaye. 1590 Gkeenr Nencr too late (1600’ 57 
Thou hast had my despoyle. 1807 Worusw. White Doe 
vii. iB ''Pis done despoil and desolation O’er Rylstone's 
fair domain have blown. 
t2. cotter. rUinder, booty, Spoil. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse n. iv. Cvij, .So shold the dispoyle and 
botye be comune vnto them. 1481 -- Godfrey 296 Eitery 
man laden and charged with despoylles. 1552 Hvmet, 
DesTOyle, tpolinmy tropkeum. 1619 Time's Storehouse 55 
(L.) Hercules, .covered with tiie despoyle of a lyon. 

8. (Seequot.) 

ifM Hulokt, Despoyle, or place where ftiischiefe or 
roUberye is dune, Hispoliahulum. 

Bespoil (d/spoi’l), V. Forms: 3-4 despuileCn, 
3*7 deapoile, -oyle, 6 7 despoyl, 6- deapoil; 
also 4 de«-, dispoyly, dispuile, -uyle, 4-5 dys- 
poyle, 4-7 dispoile, -oyle, 5 dea% dis*, dys- 
poillo, •oyU8, dispole, diupoylle, 6-7 dispoll ; 
Sc. 4*3 dlapol^e, -pall^e. [ME. despuileity 


-spoile^Hy a. OF. despuittiery •‘Oilliery ■dtiUir (mod. 
F. dipottiller) Fr, despolhar^ Cat. despullavy Sp. 
despojary It. dispo^iarei—h. despolidre to plunder, 
rob, despoil, f. 1 )e- I. 3 + spolidre to strip of 
clothing, rob, spoil. Formerly spelt dis^ by con- 
fusion with words in dcs- from Dis- prefix.] 

1 . trans. To strip of possessions by violence ; to 
; plunder, rob. Spoil : a. a person. 

! 1297 R. Gloi'c. {1724) 212 be oherc after vaste, And slowe 

A despoyletle, and to gruunde hem c.TKtc. 1340 Aveuh, 45 
I pe iicrste (zennej is couaytise uor to wynne and uor to 
, dispoyly his uelu^e. 1393 l<^Ni;i« P. PI. C. xiv. 58 Robbours 
and reuers hat riche men dispoilen. 1484 Caxton E'ahtes of 
I *K.<iop I. iv, The euylfe hongry peplc which.. robben and 
. despoillen the poure folke. 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 

153/2 The E briics well dtsitoile the Egypeyens. 1795 Southey 
; Joan of Arc HU 176 We are not yet So utterly despoil'd but 
I we can spre.Td 'I’hc friendly board. 1871 Fhreman Nona, 

I Com/. (1876) IV.xvii. 36 To despoil those whom the Conqueror 
I himself had spared. 

i b. a place; also transf. and 
i zw IIariioch Brme xiii. 5<j2 Qwhen the feld . . Wes dis- 
1 pul^cit, and left .‘ill Eiir. Z393 Gowkr Conf, 111 . 371 Des- 
^ puiled is the somcr fare. CZ400 Maunoev. (1839) *• *^4 
■ Oure lAjrd ilesccndcd to Hclle tS: despoylcd it. z6oz Wefveu 
' Mirr. Mart. F ij, Knuie. .Despoirs his name and robs him 
of his nierits. Dickkns Barn. Rudge xvi, 'I’he coach 

. . {Icspoiled by highw.ty-men. Z84S SrErriKN Laws Enc. 

; (1B741 11. 2XQ *1 hough guilty in general of waste, irhedcspf)il.s 
! the freehold. Z873 Dixon i\vo Queens IV. xxii. viii. 215 
; Wolscy had set the fashtuii of despoiling and suppressing 
; convents. 

2 . To strip or dcpiive (a iH.rson, etc.^ violently 1/ 

! (some posses.sion) ; to rob: a. ^arms, clothe!?, or 

i something material ; tilso trattsf. 

CZ300 K. Alls. 4e.28 lliat lie a knyght of Grece slowgh, 

: And dtT|ioyle(.l hiinof hisanucs. f Z3W CnAUCKH /’rtu. T. 

. P 591 He w.'i‘i (le'Npoylcd of al that be baddc in this lyf, and 
that lias but his clothis. c Z470 Hi-nkv Wallace jii. 1396 
Rot than he was dtspiiil:{eit off his weid. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso XIII. 1 . 244 An others hands Of these her plants the 
: wood disp<Mlcn shalL t6o3 Knoi.i.ks Uisi. Turks 
; 3;j 9 Thceucs . . (lispoilitig Iiiin of his appaicll. i6t4 Kali’I(;h 
; Hist. World 11. 450 Athalia lieing thus dispoyled of 
her Son. 1659 II. Hahhin Pari7>af.s Iron Age 172 'I'hc 
Swedes, being . .despoiled of the Isle of U.scdon. t69S Woon- 
: ward Nat. Hist. Earth v. >1723' 257 'riicsc formed Stones 
being by this Means despoil’il of their Shcll.s. 1775 Jons- 
' SON Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 12 May, You talked of despoiling 
; his book of the fine print. 1776 Giiiiwin IWI. ti(« E. I. xvii. 

; 440 The cities of Greece and .Asia were d«spoilc<l i)f their 
j most valuable ornaments.^ Z870 Rky-ant Himi 1 . iv. 13a He 
I could not despoil The slain man of his .irmur. 

I b. of thi ng.<; iinmatcri.'il ; also Ay* 

. c zioo Maiinpev. (Ro.xb.) xxxii. 145 We hene in peess, of fie 
j M'hilk Inni will now dis|)uile v.s. xsSz J. Ih:ia. Haddon's 
Answ, Osor. 212 h, We do not despoyle will of her liberiyc. 
*593 SnAKS. 2 Hen. 17 . 11. iii. 10 Despoyled of your 
' Honor. Z667 Milton /’. L. ix. 41 1 Despoild of Innocence, ' 
of Faith, of Bliss. 1878 R. 1 'aylor Deukalion i. iii. 30 
'I'hey. .despniloii thy bead Of separate honor. 

, f 3 . Spec, I’o strip of clothe.s, to disrobe : a. orig. 
i as an act of violence, spoliation, or robbery. Obs. | 
I a Z225 Ancr. R. 2'yo Vor stcorc naked he was despuiled I 
j o 3 e rode, c Z380 Sir Eerutnb. 3031 'Jo (iy tok he bat c<irs : | 

I * Disixiillc his body’, han gan he sayc; ‘it anne on ys ■ 
>\ ede 1485 Caxton Chas. (it. 88 Take these frensshe. men * 
and despoyle thciii. | 

fb. without the notion of spoliation; To tin- i 
dress ; to .strip of armour, veslnicuts, (!tc. Obs. ' 
t'z^ Gaw, Sf (,'r, Knf. Brto per he %vatz dispoyled, wyili 1 
spccncz of niyerjjc, pe burn of his bruny, it of his liry^t j 
wedez. CZ3M Chatckr Clerk's T. 318 He had 'I'liat i 
wommen .schiild de.npoilcn hir right there. ^ ^1450 Merlin I 
463 TKci made dispoile the ijiienc to go to hir Iwrlde. 1525 ; 
l.D. Rkmnkrs P'roiss. \ I. ccxiv. (eexH. J 753 Before the auHi.T 
tlier he was dispoyird out of ;iU bis vestures of estate. Z540 j 
Surrey Poems, Trisoner in Windsor 13 DtsfHMletl for the 
game. 1561 Norton & .S.ackv. Gorhodne iv. ii. 11847) *4^? 
Wc. .Dispoyled strcighl his hrcsl, and .all we might, Wyped 
in vainc, with napkyas next at handc. 1700 Dkyden 
Pnlamon 4 Arc. iii. 725 Die surgeons soon despoiled them 
of their arms, And sonie with salves they core, and some 
with charms. 

to. reft. To disrobe or uiuircss oneself put off 
one’s clothes. Ohs. 

* 3 W Wyclie 1 .Sam. xviii. 4 Jonalhas dispuylidc him silf ^ 
fro tlie coote. 1470-85 Mah^hv Asihnr vii. xii, J’ryiiely she • 
dispoyllcd her « leid lier doune by hym. r 1477 Caxton ■ 
fason 106 Dispoylle 3'on aiul entre in to this bathe. Z483 ; 
— Gold, Leg. 8s b/i He dyspoyllcd and unclad hym and gaf ; 
hys clothys unto the bochyers. 

t d. To take ^(clothes). Obs. : 

.* 4«3 Caxton 62b/i Moynes tokc Aaron upon j 

the hylic & despoy lied of bis vesture. — a h, 'rhe 

lord commaunded to des|ioylle and take of his cluihefi. ■ 

te. with double obj.: To strip person) of | 
(clothes). Obs. 

1632 .Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieds Vnhappy Prosp. i 
When the nlay i.s ended . . they arc dispoyled the gawdy 
garments of the personage represented. 
t 4 . To strip of worth, value, or use; to render | 
useless, mar, destroy ; to .Spoil. Obs. 

? a Z400 Moric Arth. 4127 Paynymes . . With speres diss- 
petonsely disspoylles our knygfities. cx<39 Plimpton 
Corr. 235 A action of trupas against , . Robart Oliver for 
dispoyling my gras. 16B5 [see DepoilchI. 

+ 6. To make a spoil of (goods, etc.) ; to carry 
off by violence, rob, plunder. Obs. 

1483 Caxtou Cato Biij, To dytpoyle and raulashe hys 
neyghbours goodes. z8e4 R. Cawdrey 7'ah/o Alph.y D/f- 
pOyHry lake away by violence. ! 


I tb. To remove forcibly, take away. Obs. 
aiS33 bo. Berners GoM. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K ij. It is 
necessary to dispoyle the opilucions and leattes of the 
stomake. 

Hence DoapoiTed, Despoi ling ppl, adjs. 

1570-6 Lamdakde Peramh, Kent (xSaQ 146 A .poore, 
private, and despoiled person. 1685 I ravestin Si^ Neu!> 
i heustl 43 The besieged . . again put in order the late aispoiled 
' Batteiy. 1849 Macallav Hist. Eng. II. 13a Despoiled 
I proprietors. 1859 C. Barker Assoaative Princ. i. 17 The 
1 d^^iling hands of the first reformers. 

! Bespoiler fd/spoi*bj). [f, Dehpoil v. + -eri. 
j Cf. OF. despoi//eur.] One who despoils ; a plun- 
[ derer, spoiler. 

Z467 E. E. Gilds 389 Pillours, Robbers, dispoylers. 

I z59iiWvKLEv Armorie 151 Dispoiler of my worldly pleas- 
i aunce. z6zz Si*eei> Hist. Cjt. Brit, ix. ii. 857, (..forbid 
j that the Body of hiy dispotler, l»e covered in my Earth, 
j 181a Byron Ch. Har. ii. Ixxvi, Th«.y may lay your proud 
. dcspoilers low. z8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 180 The 
' dc-spoilcrs and the despoiled bad fur the niuMt part been 
; rebels alike. x8ss Singleton Virgil II. 418 A less mercifal 
; despoiler of fioral ijeautiv.s. 

I BdPpoiling (dfspoi-Hij), vbl. sb. [f. QB prec, + 

j -TNOl.J 

j 1. 'I'he action of the verb Dkhi’OIL ; robbing, 
j 155a Hu LOFT, Despoylinge, despoliafio, spoHatio. 1793 
Burke Coi-r. (1844) IV. 143 'Fhe despoiling a minister of 
I religion. 

j f 2. Spoil, plunder; csp., the arm.s or clothes of 
I an enemy, the skin of a beast. 

j c X374 Chauckh Boeth. iv. met. vii. 147 lie rafte \n: de- 
spo>1ynge fro he cruel lyoun, hat is to seync hu slou) he 
lyoiin and rafte hym hj's skyn. 

Bespoilment (d/spoi lmcnt). [f. Dehpoil 7 ^ 
-b -MENT. Cf, OF. despoillemcnt y mod. F. dt^pomlk' 

I tnenl.J The action of despoiling or fact of being 
despoiled; spoliation. 

t82a Moir StafiMs on Infant i. As yet hy Earth's de- 
spoilment iindcfaced. 1859 f.n. BRorcuTON Italy 11 . xii. 4 
' 'fhu first despoilment Is . . to be nttributed to the piety or 
r.i))ac:ity of .Stilicho. 1873 L. Wallace Fair God vn. xiv. 
541 The city, beaiitifnl in its despoilment. 

t Bespo'liatef V- Obs. [f. ppl. slctn of L. dc* 

to DKHl'Olh.] s’DK.SJ’OII, V. 

1620 Vknnkr / Vn Recta ii. 40 It doth . . enfeeble and dis- 
poliatc [the liver] of it's .SHiiguirying facultie. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., J^espoliate, to siKiil, rob, or pil. 

Bespoliation (dfsp;i*> liit^i jan ). [ad, E. despo- 
lidtivU'cm, n. of action from despolidre to DEBroiL.] 
The action of di spoiling ; despoilment. 

Z657 Pini.LiES, IhspoliatioM, u robbing or .spoiling. Z830 
J. G. .Strl'it Sy/va Brit, 136 The Wallace Oak seems 
destined . .to share their fate of rlcspoliation. Z894 J. Battkn 
Hist. Coil. S, .Somerset i to I'he despoliation of alien priories 
in I he lime of Henry V. 

Bespond (d/spp’nd', [ad, L. despomlhrc 
If) give up, yitdd, resign, despondere aninmmy later 
simply despondere to lose heart, despond ; f. Dk- 
r, 2 b 4 - spondere to nroinise. The form follows 
respond which t ame tnrongh French.] 
inlr. To lose heart or resolution ; to become de- 
presscil or dejected in mind by loss of confidence 
or hope. (Distinguished from despair n.s not ex- 
pressing entire hoi)clcssness.) Sometimes with of 
(cf. to despair of). 

1655 Cro.mwell .speech to Farit. 22 Jan., I did not at all 
despond but tbu stop put upon you . . would have nuulc 
w.*\y for a blc.ssin{( from God. z6rf Blount Glossogr.. Des- 
pond . . also to fail in courage or despair. Lord Protntiirs 
.Speech. Z696TATK& Bkaijv J's. exxvi. 6 'rhough he de- 
spond that sows the grain. 1607 Dhvdkn Virg. Georg, ill. 
819 I’hc Learned I.e.acheK.. shake their Heads, desponding 
oftheir Art. Z765 H. Waleoi.k Otranto v. (1798)79 , 1 thought 
it right not to let niy young lady despond. 1855 Macait av 
Hist. Eng. Ill, 680 J'lie friends of the govcrriiiient ilc- 
sponded, and the diirfs of the opposition were .sanguine. 
t86o Lit. Churchman VI. 222, j Arc we, then, to despond 
of the victory? 

t Despo’nd, v.* Obs.- *• [f. L. despondere (see 
prec.) in sense ‘ to promise in marriage, betroth, 
engage *.] (See qiiot. Perh. never used in Eng.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Despond, to heiroth or inomise in 
marriage. Ihid.. DespiOideney, a promise in marriage. 

Bospond (d/sppTid), sb. arch. Abo 7 dis-. [f. 
DE.spoh’j> 7 L '] I'hc act of desponding ; despondency. 

Z678 Runyan Filgr. 1. 12 This Miry slough . . called the 
.Slough of iJispoiid {called p. ro Slough of Dispundencyj|. 
Z684 Hid. II. 21 Rut when Christiana came up to the Slow 
of Despond, she began to be at a .stand. Ibid. 11. 200 Our 
J^iV)iorids, and slavish Fears. 

Bespondence d/sppmdens). [f. L. despon^ 
dercy pr. pplc. despondent-em : see -kncb.] The 
action of desponding; also (less correctly) nDs* 

WO.N'nKNl'Y. 

1676 Hale Conte.mpl. I, Of Afdictious (R.), Bear up 
tlij'-self. .from fainting and despondence. 1708 Brit, Apollo 
No. 76. i/i Affront him not . . by a Detipondence of hia 
Mercy. 1794 ( 3 or>wiN O'. Wtlliatns 960 My fits of 
desfiondence. 1832 LvrroN Eugene A. 11. t, Feelings which 
forbid despondence. sSif^S Campbell Chancellors (1857) 
IV. Ixxvi. 3^ Instead of indulging in despondence . . he em- 
ployed his time with well-directra induRtry. 

Baipoaidanoy ^ (d/lipp nd^nsi). Also 7 dis-. 
[f. as prec. + -knot.] The state or condition of 
being despondent ; depression or dejection of spirits 
through loss of resolution or hope. 
z 8S3 Ii. Moke Conjeot. Cabbal. i6r Anger, Zen). 



DBSFOKOBin’. 

Indignation . . Despondency, Triumph or Gloriatton. 

ArtTr, llatKisom. ii66j) 76 Religion a no friend.. to supine 
and sottish despondencies of mind. s6IU Bunvan Prigr, 11. 
xdi They fell to demolishiniz Doubting-Castic . . and in it . . 
they found one Mi . Dispondencie. .and one Mucli>afraid hU 
Daughter. 1748 Afisuns Voy. 1. ii. 16 The peevishness and 
despondency which, .contnary winds, and a lingring voyage 
..create. «8rf Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiv. 3*6 The de- 
.spondency with which the Greeks viewed the situation. 
1868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 1 . iv. 94 lu a tone of despondency. 
Despo'ndeney Ohsr “ See Dbspokd 
D espondent (cl^spp‘ndcnO> sK [ad. L. 
dcspoiMint'tm^ pr. pple. of despondere to Dk.spoxji : 
see -ENT.] 

1 . Characterized by loss of heart or resolution ; 
labouring under mental depresdon ; desponding. 

A 1699 l^MV^FearofGodxv, (R.‘, For a despondent 
sinner to think, .that God will triumph in the mere torments 
of hU creatures., is a sin. equal to atheism. i7^>-48 
Thomson Autumn 080 Congregated thrushes, .now shiver- 
ing sit On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock. 1800 
Mns. W^xciVM Mourtray Fam, I. 373 She sat despondent, 
lamenting her own extravagance. 1849 fiHOTK Gtvece 11. 
xHi. V. 3X5 Many., chiefs were not merely apathetic hut 
despondent in the cause. 

2 . Of or belonging to de.spoudency. 

1844 Dickens Chimes ii, lie then made a despondent 
gesture with both hands. z888 Miss llMAnooN /yi/o/ Three 
I. V, Me sat in a despondent attitude. 

B. sb* One who desponds. 
s8ta Southey in Q. Rev. VI T I. 347 A war which.. the de- 
KjMndentH have pronounced hopeless, a 1845 Mrs. Bkay 
ivarleigh xxxL trS 8.0 343, I am no despondent. 

Seapo’B.denuy, aJv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 
a despondent maniUT or state. 

1x1677 Bahkow Serm. I. ix. rrs (R. Supp.) St. Chrj'sostoin 
thus despondently concludes. 1795 T.d. Auckland Cor>\ 
111.381, I was thought . . to have talked too despondently. 
i88x Miss Brauuun Asph. 11 . 117 Edgar consented to he 
led despondently back to the house. 

DaPponder (d/spp'ndoj). Stre. [f. Despond t 
+ 'EU Tj One who dcsiionda. 

1689 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. sH8 More could scarce he 
said to encourage des|Jondcrs. 1737 Swiit Prop. Jhuiges 
Wks. 1761 III. 3.(4, I am a ciosponder In my nature. 
Dasponding, vfd. sb. [f. as prec. + -INO >.] 
The action of llie verb T)espond, q.v. 

3818 B/aehw. Mag, IV. t 'I'he. .gloomy despondings, which 
deform and darken the tuftive majesty of Byron, 

Despo*lldillg,///.a. [f.asprec. -h-iNa-.l That 
desponds; losing or having lost heart or resolution. 

x688 Dkyokm AV/V. Rediv. 358 Desnotiding Peter sinking 
in the waves, a 1690 E. Hoi-kin.s Rjrpes. Tftrd*s Praver 
( k.L With no tormenting, carking, and dc.snoTKling thoughts. 
X746-7 Hkrvey Medit. (1818) 195 Why sliould dc-sjionding 
fears oppress your souls ? x8a8 Scor r F, M, Perth viii, 'I'lu! 
Gloverseemcd oarticulaiiydc.^puiiding. 1843 J. M'ktinkai' 
Chr. Li/e{\^(>i) 63 The desponding are gctierally the indo- 
lent and uscles.s. t868 Mii.man St, Paufs 348 The weak 
and desponding defence of a lost cause. 

b. Causing despondency, dispiriting, rare. 

1800 /uvisi/de Man I. 1x3 Accounts the more desponding 
to me, as he informs me he shall lie here to-morrow. 

Couth. 1803 Beddouh Jlygrin x. 5 TIis despond ing-niad 
C)phclia, his raving-niad Lear, his jealous-mad Othello. 

DaspO'ndingly, adv, [f. prec. + -i.y -.] In 
a desponding manner ; with dejectiou of spirits. 

x6s6 Bi.dvn'I Ghnso^r., Pespoudingly, desperately, out of 
hope. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4336/1 We begin to talk very 
dcspondingly of its .Siiccck.s. 18^ Makkyait Oilts Podr.^ 
S.ir. and by IP. 3 ‘I sh.a’n’t get any', replied Jack, 
despondingly. 1879 ( Awc/rx Techn. Kdue. IV. 7/1 A friend, 
who despondingly expressed his fears tlmt the huge ship 
would never reach the water. 

[Desponsage, in recent Diets., error for de- 
spousap^e*. see Ust 0/ Spurious Words. ] 
i DeipOUkSate, a. Obs. Also dys-. [ad. L. 
despomdt-tts^ pa. pple. of desponsdre to litroth, 
freq. of despomere : see Despond v.-] 

1 , Contracted or given in marriage, betrothed, 
espoused. 

X483 Canton Ga/d. I.ee. 385 h/2 He shoM he the man th.-il 
sholdbe de-sponsate and maryed to the Vyrgyne Mary. 

2 . Jip^, (Pi/c/i.) Chemically comhined. 

1471 Ripley Comp. . 4 /ch. i. in Ashin. (X652) 133 Yet must 
theyr Elements, .wyth Elements of perfyt Bodys bo dysijon- 
sate. /bid. vi. X67 Make them then together to m Dysponsal. 

t Desponsated, ppf. a. » prec. 

x6s3 Cockkram, Pexpousatedf betrothed, 
t l^tponsaidoil. Obs. Also di«-, dys-. 
[ad. L. dcspotisdtidn-em (also in OF. desponsa- 
(ion) betrothal, n, of action from dPsponsdre : see 
prec.] 

1 . The action of contracting in marriage ; be- 
trothal. 

a 1400 Ctnt. Mysi. ix. (Shaks. Soc.) 89 Now xai we proc»?de 
to here dissponsacion. ^ 1649 JtK. Taylor oy. JC.ivmp. i. 4 5 
Fur all this desponsation of her.. she had not set one step 
toward the consummation of her marriage. x6siS Blount 
G/ossflgr,^ Pespomation^ an affiance or betrothing. 
i.e\kh.) Chemical combination. 

* 47 * Riplry Comp, Alch. in Aahm. 1x653^ 187 The Icsse 
t Bie .Spryis iliere lie in thj's dysponsation The mthcr 
thy Cakynatyon. .shall thou make. 

t BMpOlUion., Ois. rare. [ad. L. dispem- 
sion^emt n. of action from despondere to Denpond, 
despair,] Desponding, despondency. 

x8ip Bvroes Serm. (1640 a To cure them, .of this desper- 
ate desponsion of mind. 
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tDeiVCniOriaCi^A//. Obs. Alsoydoapon- 
■orios, aedpoaories. [ad. 1^. desposorios espous- 
al, betrothal, £ desposar to affiance:— 1.^ desponsdre 
(after which the word is modified in English). 
Chiefly used in relation to the proposed Spanish 
marriage of Charles I.] 

1 . Betrothal, or a ceremony in celebration of it. 
cx^ HowF.Lt. Lett. I. fit. xxit, The eighth of.. Septem- 
ber is appointed to be the day oi Despousories, the day of 
affiance, or the betrothing day. 1659 Ruehw'. Hist. toll. 
1. X05 I'he delay of the Despousorio’s will grieve the 
Princess. 

2 . A documeut formally declaring a betrothal. 

x6a6 in Kushw. /fist. Coll. (1659) I. 2x3 The Prince . . 

left the powers of the Despon-sorics with the Karl of Bristol, 
to be delivered upon the return of the Dispensation from 
Rome, which the King of Spain insisted upon. 1^7 Clarkn- 
ix)N /list. Keb. 1. (1702) 1 . 30 The Prince having left the 
Desponsorios in the hands of the Karl of Bristol, n 1670 
Mackkt Alp. IPi/liaws i. (1693) 155 Mr. Edw.nrd Clerkc, 
who was .sent, .to the Earl of Bristol, to stop the powers he 
had for the dispatch of the expected desposories. 

Desport, obs. form of Disport sb. and v. 
tD6Bpo*S6| Obs. rare. [a. desfoser^ 
occas. var. of disposer, from the V. confusion of 
des~, de - : see De- 6.J irans. To depose, put down, 
lay down. 

158* Goi.niNG De Momay xvi. 355 What would he thinkc 
but tnat lie were desposed from the Throne? X1S98 E. Gilpin 
Skial. (t 878) 43 Ana now their box cutnplexions are des- 
pos'd. 1603 Florio Montaigne iii. ix. (1633) 536 Into whu.se 
hands 1 might despose, and. .resigne the. .managing of my 
gCKNls. 

DeBXK>se, obs. form of DifU‘ORE v. 

Despot ( de'sp^) . Also 6 di apotto, 7 despote. 
[a. OF', despot (14th c.), modF. despotic ad. Gr. 8xa- 
iriJT^y (med.l... despota, dus) master, lord, despot. 
In sense 1 partly after It. di spoto, in Florio dcspo'ta, 

* a lord, a lordlike governour *.] 

1 . Hist. A word which, in its Greek form, meant 
*• master* or ‘ lord * (e.g. of a household, of slaves), 
and was applied to a deity, and to the absolute ruler 
of a non-free iieople ; in Byzantine tiine.s it was used 
of tlie Kmperor, and, as representing l.al. majpistcr, 
in various official titles, also as a form of ucldre.ss 
( *■ domine my lord) to the emperor, to bishops, and 
especially to patriarchs ; from the time of Alexius 
Comnenns it was the formal title of princes of the 
imperial house ; in the sense ' lord ’ or * prince it 
vras borne, after the Turkish conquest, by the petty 
( Christian rulers of de|x?nrlent or tributary provinces, 
as the despots of the Morea or of Servia ( « Servian 
hospodar). It was in this later application that the 
word was first known in the AVeslcm languages. 

(In modern Greek, haruon^ i-s the ordinary npi.>eliatiun of 
a blsliop.) 

*S8» J SnuTE CamhinPs Turk, h'ars (tr. from Italian) 
30 Thom.'i.s Paleologo.. abstained from that title, .and con- 
tented hiniselfe with the only title of the Dispollo of Morca. 
1385 T. Wasmingtijn tr. Nicholays t'uy. in. ii. 71 Taken 
awaye from his father John Castriot Despot of Servia. 15M 
Gkkene Verimedcs 11 'fhe Despot of Decapolis and his 
wife, .lost their way. 1603 Knolles I list. Turks we 
He was both by the Patriarch and the yong Einperor 
honored with the title of the Pespot^ another .step vntu the 
Empire, 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 123 The Despot was the 
helrc or successor .'xpparant of the Constuntinopolitaii Empire 
(vnderstand,^ of the times since Alexius Comuenus, though 
before him it were a gcncrall n.'unc, as My l.ord\ x6s6 
Bi/dunt Glosso^., Among the ancient Greeks, he that wa.s 
next to the Emperor, was, hy a general name, culled 
Despotes. X751J Johnson, /)«/c»r, an absolute prince; one 
th.'U governs with unlimited authority, lliis word is not in 
ii.^e, e.vcept a.s applied to .some D.iciaii prince ; a.s the desptd 
of .Servia. X788 Giiibon Decl. ^ F. liii. V, 485 To their 
favourite .sons or brothers, they im])arted the more lofty 
appellation of Lord or Despot, which was illustrated with 
new urnaincnts and prerogatives, and placed immediately 
after tlio^ person of the emperor himself. xSxp T. I 1 oi>e 
Auastasius II. x. 203 (Stanf.). I mn bearer of letters 
to the despots [bishuns of the Greek Church] and protistis 
of our different islands. 

2 . After ancient Greek use : An absolute ruler of 
a country; hence, by extension, any ruler who go- 
verns absolutely or tyrannically ; any person who 
exercises tyrannical authority; a tyrant, an op- 
pressor. 

(The modern use, which is usually hostile, according to 
Mason, quoted by ']WJd,came into prominence at the period 
of the French Revolution ; ‘the French revohitioni8t.s have 
t)ceii very liberal in conferring this title 
Li6xi CoTGR., a Despotc ; the chiefe or .souemigne 

I^rd of tt Countrey. 17^1 (see sense i).] X78X Cowpeh 
F.xpost. 370 Ha.st thou . . returned . . A despot big willi 
power obtained by wealth? 1784 - Task v. 3x1 But w it 
iit . . that a man . . Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 1795 Southrv Joan 
of Arc 444 When nourtng o’er his legion slaves on Greece, 
j‘hc eastern desTOt bridged the Hellespont. 1799^ Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. wks. IX. X04 The friends of Jaci^ins are no 
longer despots ; the betrayers of the common cause arc no 
longer traitors! X84X W. Spalding Italy (g It. I si. II. 181 
W’hich coincided in d.Ate with several other plots against 
Italian despots, 1841 Elpiiinstons Hist, Jrni. 11 . 159 llie 
intercourse between those princes was highly characteristic 
of Asiatic despots. sSix-ii Embrson Ess.^ Compensation 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 43 Under the primeval despots of ~ 

Mid. Ages \v 


1848 Hallam M(d. Ages ii. Kote vii 
Frank of wealth and courage was a 


lis sphere. 


DB8POVX8X. 

i8{S7 Hughrr Tom Brown Fref. (1871) le Which divides 
boys into despots and slaves. s8{9i Morley Voltaire (1886) 
83 Voltaire . . never rose above the simple political concep- 
tion of an eastern tale, a good-tempered despot with a sage 
vixier. 

8, Comb. 

1846 C.G, Prowrtt ProMith. Bound Is not our despot- 
lord In all things framed to violence? 

Despotat (de sp^set). Also -ate. [a. F. des- 
potato ad. med.L. ^pe '^despotdtus : sec Despot and 
-ATE.] The dominion of a Greek despot under the 
Turks : a principality. 

x866 Felton Anc. 6* Mod. Gr. I. iii, ixa There was the 
despotat of Epirus. 1883 ^rttl. Hellenic Stud. Oct. a 
A semi-independent despotat of Epirus continued to exist 
for more than a hundred years after that time. 

t Despotee*. obs, [cf. OF. despotee court of a 
despot, desfo/ie lordship, despotat ; cf. Gr. btairb* 
rtia lordship, despotism.] »= prec. 

X696 Earl hloNM. Advt./r. Pamass. 361 In the Grecian 
Empire, who.se division into several despolees.. did. .throw 
OMn the gates to me. 

Deipotio ^,dcsp^‘tik\ a. Also 7 deapotique, 
S despotick. [a. F. despotique (Oresme, 14 th c.), 
ad. Gr. fictriron/H^r, f. Sstrirdr^r Despot : see -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a despot, or 
despotism ; arbitrary, tyrannical. 

1650 Ho»nF.s De Corp. Pot, 58 From whence proceedeth 
Dominion, Pateniall, and Despotique. 1700 Gay Poems 
(1745) II. 31 Where guardian laws dc.s^tic power restrain. 
* 75 * j'UiNSON Rambler No. 143 P 10 Bluxier has therefore 
a des[)Otick authority in many families. xSsg Lams Elia 
Scr. It. Convalescent, He lay and acted hisdesttotic fancies. 
1814 Emerson Lect.^ Vug. Auter. Wks. (Bohn) II. 298 The 
patrinrehal form of government readily becomes despotic. 
x8s6 Grotk Greece 11. xciy. (1869) Xll. mmarg., lie be- 
comes Asiatized and despotic, a 1863 Austin yurispr. (ed. 
4) I. 283 The epithet free imbuing praise, .'ind the epithet 
despotic impowng blame, tney who distinguish govern- 
ments into free and despotic suppose that the nrst arc belter 
than the second. 

Hence Despo'tioly adv. ^ Desimtically. 

Ad PoOulum Phaleret i. 13 That Noah's Heirs 
de.Hi^icIy mignt rule. 

t jDespO'ticalp a. Obs. Also 8 -all. [f. as 
prcc. ( -AL.l -Despotic. 

1608 1 ). I'. Ess. lyi. S( Mor. 68 Free’d themselves whollie 
from that De.spotical kind of government, 1641 Milton 
Rejortn. 11. (1851) 53 Under the dcspoticall rule of the 
Monarch. 1690 1 ..ockr Ctmt, 11. xv. 4 X73 Despotical Pou'cr 
is an absolute, arbitrary Power one Man has over another. 
1776 Ar>A.M Smith tV. N. 11. ii. (1869) I. 326 Of the most 
free ns well as of the most dcspotical Igoverninents]. 1839 
J. Rogers Antipopopr, iv. iii. 183 Despotical speaking and 
acting of the clergy. 

DespotiOflily (dcspp'tikHH), adv, [f. prec. 1 
-LY -.] In a despotic manner ; with absolute 
power. 

x68x Whole Duty Nations 53 Dcspotiolly to command, 
or compel, is not o^the nature oPTrue Christian. . Religion. 
1765 Black.stone Comm. J. 234 A monarchy absolutely and 
despotically regal. X814 Scott Wn 7 >, xix, Uhe great man of 
his neighbourhood . . ruling dc.suotically over a small clan. 
i860 Sal. Reif. IX. 137/2 In despotically governed mon- 
archies, , 

tDeapoiioalneSS. Obs. [f.asprec.-i--N£88.] 
The quality of being despotic ; despotic mode of 
action; despotism. 

1689 Myst. Jniq, 36 The eleven Judges, who gratified him 
with a Des|ioiicalness over the former. *«?» Pari. Dissolved 
Death Princess of Orange 48 A Despoticalness becoming 
the Grand Seigniors of the Repuhlick. 1698 R. Fkrgusson 
Vie 7 v Fxcles. 106 Tools of Despoticalness or Dcmocratical 
Demagogues in Politicks. 

Despotisill (de*sp^iz*m). [a. F. despotisme 
{Diet. Acad. 1740) : see Despot and -ism.J 

1 . The rule of a despot ; despotic government ; 
the exercise of absolute authority. 

* 7 * 7 '^* C11AMDKR.S O'c/., Dc^//w/,dc^t)c government, 
xm Burke F/W. Nat, Soc. Wks. 1 , 36 The simplest form 
of government is despotism, where all the inferior orbs of 
power arc moved merely by the will of the Supreme. 18x7 . 
Bkntham Stirar not at <»// Wks. 1843 V. 332 Next to the 
evils of anarchy, are the evils of despotism. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 3^ The worst form of despotism is the Rilent 
enslaving of a nation by Functional ism and Bureaucracy. 
a i86a Buckle Chnlis. (>873) III. iv. 192 1 'hesie very circum- 
stances, which guarded the people aj^ainst political de.spotlsm 
exposed them all the more to ccclesiastiral despotism. 1869 
Rawt.inron Anc. Mon., Hist. 22 Despotism is the simplest, 
coarstest, and rudest of all the forms of civil government. 
187X Morley JWZ/rrVv (1886)29 In France the first effective 
enemy of the principles of despotism was Voltaire. 

2 . A political system under the control of a despot ; 
a despotic state ; an arbitrary government. 

181^ Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. v. 205 It is. .dangerous 
suddenly to change a de.spotism for a free constitution. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq, 1x876) I. v. 297 A free country has 
greater difficulty than a despotism in the mere setting 
about of a war, 1879 Fhouhe Caesar xx. 347 They saw that 
a civil war could end only in a despotism. x88x Jowrit 
ThuevH. 1 . 190 Your empire is a despotism exercisM over 
unwilling subjects, 

8. Jig, Altsolutc power or control*; rigid re- 
straint. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vil. 60 All education is despotism. 
1807-8 W. Irvino Salmag. xi. (iB6o) 243 With what - . des- 
potism do empty names and ideal phantoms exercise their 
dominion over the human mind I 1838 Embrson Nat,, 
Idealism Wks. (Bohn) II. x6o The first cflbrt of thought 
tends to relax this despotism of the senses. 1899 Un.i. ttberiy 
U. 63 An old mental despotism had been thrown o(L 
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OaWMtlsfca (f- M pnc. + -IST.] An advocate 
(^ppb^ofdeapoUm. 

Og/ foKOlUtv ^ £*tt. (1879) II.. 66 And 


become as thorough a despotist and imperialist as Strafibrd 
hiinsolf. 1*63 E, WARP Cdi/Zn/. /•aland I. — - • • 


^ .lap Mr. Carlyle 

.'.a pUiosophTcal despotist. 

(.dc'sp^toiz), v, [f. as prec. 1- -izb ; 
in mod.F. despotiser (Littr^).] intr. To act the 
part of a despot ; to rule as a despot 
**799 m Ann, AV^. 883 Despotuing over those 

nati^s which will not submit. iSopCoLpiixin A'/vVa// (1S66) 
9x^ He despotised in all the pomp of patriotisnL 1876 Mozlev 
Univ, Serm. i. 16 Kings and Emperors, .anxious to despolisc 
over their brethren. 

Be8poto*craoya nonce-tod. [-cbaoy.] Govern- 
ment by a despot ; the rule of a despot 

a tWo T. Parker iVks. V. 263 (D.) Dcspotocracy, the 
worst institution of tlie middle ages . . came over the water. 

fDespotomaniao. itona-wd. [.See - mania.] 
One who has a mania in favour of despots ; al/ri/t. 
having such a mania. 

z8a5 Blackw. Afag. XVlIl. 6go We value liberty too highly 
to cram it like si nauHeous potion down the throat of any 
Dcspoto-nianiac patient. 


t Deipon'sage. OAr. [f. Despouab v.+ -age: 
cf. espousage^ sponsage^ Betrothal ; espousal. 

a 1587 Foxe A.i<f M. (1596) T03/3 Ethclhert King of the 
Eastatigles. .went, .to King Offa for dcsiiousago. of Athilrid 
his daughter. 

tD6ip01l*B69 V. Ohs. [ad. L. desponsare to 
betroth (see Dkhponsate), on the model of spouse 
OF. esposeri^h. sponsdre."] trans. 'Po promise 
in marriage, to betroth ; to give or take in marriage, 
to marry; - Espoubk ». i, 2. Alsoyf^r. 

1387 TkEvisA ///X'lAv# (Rolls) VII. «cj 3 Ly wi|» me, for to 
day pow desixmsedest and weddest me. c Capchavk 
/.(/le SI. Kath. in. 1028 She de.sireth |>at i^ou !sh.ilt now 
wylh a rynf5 Desponse hir to thi-scif for euere-niore. 15x6 
Per/, iW. de W. 1531) 187, 1 haue despoused you to 
a noble man. 1543 Ncccss. Doctr. in Fortmd. Faith K iij, 

A virgin, which was despoused or ensured to a man, whose 
name was Jo.seph. x6og IIiule (Doiiay) i Macc. x. 56 Mectc 
me .at PtolcmaLs, that. .1 may Oespousc her to theo. 
fig. 15x6 Pilgr. Perfi. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Wh.an he de- I 
spoii.scd theyr soiilcs ia'fayih & ledde liiem in hope out of j 
Egypt. ; 

licnce Dospou'flod ///. Despou'sing vbl. ; 
also Deapou'fler, one who gives in marriage. 

1609 PiriLK (Douay) Sol. iii. ii In the day of his 
dcKpousing. 163s Heywooi) Hierarch, v. 308 Chastitie the 
Contract, Vcrlue the Despouscr. 

JDe8poyl(e, -poyly, -puile, oba. ff, DKHPoiii. 
Despraise, Despread, Besprise : see Dis-. 

D68piI*]Iiatei ///. a- [ad. E. dcspilmdhus pa. 

ol despumdre: see next.] ; 

1883 Syd. SiH\ Lex.^ Des^atmte, freed from froth and im- ■ 
puritie.s; clarified; purified. 

IDesptUliate (d/spi//‘m/*it, dcspir/mr't), v . [f. i 
L. dcspumal-t ppl. stem of despumdre to skim, f. i 
De- I. 2 + spuma foam, froth, scum, spuvuire to ' 
froth.] ! 

1 . Irans. 'I'o skim ; to free (a lir|uid) of the scum, j 
froth, or other impure part ; to clarify by removing 


the scum. 


164* Ekench Distill, iv. (1651) o?; Take of Honey well 
despuniated as much as you picasu. 1718 Quincy Contpi, 
DUp. 34 'I’hc Honey is order’d to be clarify’d or despu- 
mated. 1756 P. Buownf. 'Jamaica na U.scd among the 
French to despumate and granulate their sugars. 1757 
Walker in Trans. L. When it was duspumated. 
a new cremor always succeeded. 

2 . intr. i^sixrcjl.') To throw off its froth or scum ; 
to become clarified by this process. 

1733 Cheyne F.ug Malady 30,1 f I,.) That discharge . . will 
hef^t the sooner and faster to despumate and purify. 1883 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3 . tram. To throw off ns froth, 

1733 CiiEYNE Rng. Malatly 360 (L.) They were thrown 
off and despumated upon the larger cmunctory and open 
ghuids. 

Hence Despumated ppl. a. 

166s T..QVELL Hist. Anifu. Min. 83 The sanies of it rosted, 
with despumated Honey, helps the Glaucoma. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex.i Despumated honey. 

Despiuna'tioil. [ad. L. despumdlidn-em^ n. 
of action from despumdrt ; see prec. In F. despu- 
motion (1616 in Ilatzf.).] 

1. The removal of from or scum from a liquid ; 
the condition of being freed from scum; clari- 
fication. 


^ i6xa Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 370 Despumation 
is when spume or froth floating on the top, is taken away 
with a spoon, feather, or by eolation. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 2x5 Money, .boil'd to a perfect Despuma- 
tion. 1883 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

2. The expulsion of impure matter from the fluids 
of the body ; the matter thus despumated. 

tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. vi. 164 By . . De.^umation 
I would have nothing else understood, than the Expulsion 
or Separ.ation of the febrile matter now brought under and 
ns it were conquered. 1733 Cuevnb Eng. Malady n. v. § 8 
(1734) 164 The..Gland.s necomc loaded with theDespuma* 
of the whole Habit. i8oi Paley Nat, Theol. xxvi, 
Die fluids of the body appear to possess a power of separat- 
ing and expelling any noxious sulistance wliich may have | 
mixed itself with them. This they do, in eruptive fevers, by 
a kind of despumation, os Sydenham calls It. s8oa Bbdooes | 
//.Wrwviii. xs8. ! 

VoL. III. 


8 . pi. Skimmings, scum, froth, foam. 

1669 Atldr. Yng. Gentry Eng. 51 Here you see another 
Cytherea born cut of the despumations of our seas of wine, 
t Bespume (d/spi/i’m), Obs. \fLi\.L.desprh 
mare (see Despumate), or a. F. despumer (i 6 th c.).] 

1. tram. To skim ; to clear of Iroth or scum. 

c X400 Leu^Pj^yics Cirurg. go Of hony dcspunicd [r. r. di« 
spumed] oz. iiij. c 1553 in Haniib Legacy (1^55) 332 'Take 
your Alcwort. ..and into it pul of good Honey despumed. .a 
[wund and a h.alf. 16x3 Cockeuam, Despume, to take vp 
the scum of a thing. 1653 in Hartlib lief. Commw. Bees afi 
Let the tryall be made with about a g.allon of Honey, oe* 
.spume it. 1743 Loml, .)• Conutry Hreio. 11. (cd. 2) 146 Sfuting 
tlm Water, and desjmming as fast as it appears. 

2. intr. Of a liquid ; To cast up a scum or froth. 

16x3 R. Cawurky Tahtc Aiph. (ed. 3)1 Despume^ fome, or 

ca.st vp a scuninic. 

Hence Despumed ppl. a. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxii. xxiv, Made . . of despumed ami 
clarified hony. 

Despute, oba. var. of Dispute. 

Desp3rne in porke despyne : see PoitouPiNE. 
De8q,1ia]liax6 (dc’skwam/’^t), v. [f. L. dcSiiud- 
mdt-^ ppl. stem oidcsquUmdrc (trans.) to remove the 
scales from, to scale, f. De- T. 2 . squama scale (of 
a fish, reptile, etc.',] 

fl. trans. To take the scales off, clear from 
scales, peelings, or loose cuticle ; to scale, uccl. 

1740 Dychk it Pardon Dcsiinamate. to scrape oft tht; fins 
from fish ; and in Surgery^ to scale off the corrupt or shat- 
tered part of bone!.. 

2. tntr. To come off in the form of scales; to 
scale off, exfoliate, ‘peel*. 

x8x8 CoMnp. Const. MAn iii. (1835) 99 As anatomists call ii, 
dcsrpiamating ; by which they mean, that the cuticle. .coiiirN 
off in sfiu.ama! or scales 1878 T. BavANr Stng. 1 . 

53 The cuticle .always th squaiiialcs. 

Hence Desquamated ppl. scaled off ; freed 
from scales or cuticle, peeled. 

17x7 Bailey vol. 11 , Dt'stntamaUd^ scaled, having the 
Scales taken off. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's .Anim. 
Chem. II. 107 Piutti removed .all the des(iiiam.ated cuticle. 
1B84 Bow'Ku ^ Scon* /V Bary^s P/tancr. 556 They fr.awr.sc 
and sumiurt each dcsi|unniated rone surrounding the j»eri- 
Iihcry of the stem. j 

Besauamation (deskwamt'-Jm). [noun of I 
action Trom prec. : see -ation. (In French, in | 
Diet. Tr^voux, 1752 ).] j 

1. The removal of scales or of any sciily crust. : 

X7XX Baii.kv, Desquamation (in Surgery) is a scaling of j 
foul bones. X 7 a 7 ’- 5 X C11A.MUEKS Desquamation, I hr 

act of slaking or scaling cmious Bones. 1755 in Johnson. 

2. A coming off in scales or scaly iiati'lics ; csf. ; 
lliat of the cj'idcrmis, ns the result of certain ' 
disea.ses; exfoliation, ‘peeling*. 

17x5 Huxham in J’hit. Trans. XX Kill. 3.S1) The I>c- • 
squaminatiuii was very slow, th« Mack Crnsis .ailhering ; 
several Days. 1803 W S.m’nders Waters roj Ohsti- | 
nale ca,sc.s of dry (lesijuam.'itions. 1813 J. Thom sun Lett , j 
Injlam. 147 Exhdi.alion or desipiumulioii of the internal , 
membrane. 1839 IMuki iiison .Siiur. .Syst, i. xxxix. «;.p | 
Granite is so prone to desquumation, that nearly all gr.anil ir j 
chains are topiK:d ivith rounded luassc.s, whkli, tliough ' 
really in situ, have ofleii llic apficarance of being howlilers. i 
1880 Beale S/ij:/t/ AHw. vH 'rhe desquamation and falling | 
off of a good deal of cnithclium. 1888 J imes 14 Apr. 11 
Another child, .W'.is in the stage of desqiinmation. | 

attrilK 1883 Ql'Ais Did. Med. s.v. .Searlet Fere.r, 'I’he ; 
desquamation-period is also spi.ken of .as occupying llie 
.second week. 

3. That which is cast off in scales. | 

1565-73 CoorivR Thesaurus, Aposirmaia rhi.sitiuns call De j 

squatvations. 1755 Johnson, A’ Ni 7 , the rod desquauiation 
of old iron. ^ | 

BSBqua'Iliative (d/skwx'mativ), a. [f. 1 .. 
dcsquauult' (see above) + -IVE.] Tending to or i 
characterized by des^iuamation, as in dcsqnamathu ! 
tkphrilisy pneumonia^ etc. 

1847 Dr. O. Joussos iw Medico-Cliirttrg. Trans. XXX. 
T70T0 the form of renal disease here described as occurring 
in connection with scarlatina I projiosc to give the name of 
acute desquamative nephritis. 1876 tr. Wagner's (ieu, 
Pathol. 285 Chce-sy pneumonia, proceeds .. from true dc- 1 
sipiamativo pneumonia. j 

Besqna'inatory, & -rA [f. asprec. i -oitv ] j 

A. adj. Of or pertaining (o tlcsquamation. I 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chintrg x. v. (1678) 211 This ! 

shall 1)6 done witli a scaling or T)cs<iuamatory 'i’repan. i 
*®37 Dm- Shin (L.), The dc.scpuam.atoi y stage now 1 

liegins. 

B. sh. A desquamatory trepan. 

x668 R. I.’Estrange i Vs. Quev. (1708) 28 In the tail of 
the.s6, came the Surgeons, l.aden with Pincers, Crane-bills, 
Catheters, Desquamatorics. idB^Syd. Soc. Lex., Desqna- 
matory, an old form of trephine for removing exfoliations 
from Iwnes. 

t B 68 q, 1 ia'iaei V. obs.-^** [ad, L. desqudmn-re 
(see Desquamate).] tram. Desquamate 1 . 

16x3 Cockeram, Desquftme, to sc,ale a ri.sh. 1731 Bailey, 
Dcsqname, to take off, or scrape off Scales. 

Besray, obs. form of Dkray. 
t Be 88 , sb.^ Obs. Also desse. [a. OF. deis, 
daiSi D.tis.] 1. Obs, form of Dais. 

2. A desk. 

*6S> 1 iuLOF.T, Deii.se or leclunie to lay a boke on, ambonus. 
1596 Spknsek F . Q . IV. x. so A bevie of fayre damzels 
..wayting when os the Antheme should be sung 011 hye. 
The first of them did seeme of ryper yeares . . And next to 
her snte goo«lly Shamrfa.stne9se, Ne ever durst her eyes 


from ground upreare, Nc ever once did looke up from her 
dcsse. 

B 688 (des), sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. Also daas. 
[Of doubtful origin : cf. Icel. des in hey-des hay- 
rick ; but the sense ' layer ' suggests that the word 
is identical with prec. (OF, 'dcis^ dais rai 8 ^ plat- 
form or floor.)] 

1. A stratum, a layer. 

X674-9X Ray H. C. Words 130 First they take the mine 
picked from tlie Dcs-se or Rock. X705 Statist, Acc. Stir- 
lings. XV. 327 (Jam.) Then 15 strata ot^miiirstonc risealiovc 
each other to the summit of the Fells . , in the face of the 
h^ic-s, they go by the name of d asses or gert'oeks. x8x8 1 1 o<:«i 
Brtnmu' oi It, II, 61 ijnin.) They soon reached a little dnss 
in the middle of the linn, or what an EnglLshman would call 
a small landincqilace. 1876 Rouinson Whitby Gloss., Dess, 
a layer of piled sulistances ; a course in a ImiUling. * Laid 
up in desses ’, laid tier upon tier. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Parish « He’d gctlcn a hail! dess o’ shaft’s ..and was rife 
for finotner ilcss. 

2. (Sec quots. '1 

17B8 Mar.siiai.t. Prm inciatisms of K. Yorksh. in Rural 
EeoAomy (E. l>. S.\ l>ess, a cut of hay. 1875 Lamash. 
Gloss., Dess (Fylde distr.i, a pile, applied to btraw. 1878 
Cumbtid. Gloss,, Dess, a pile, a heap ; a truss of tmy. 

B 68 Sp V. north, dial. [f. Dehs j/».-] 

1. irasis. To arrange in a layer or layers; to 
pile up in layers- 

164X Best Farm. Bks, (Surtcc.s) 139 1 'hc usiuall w8y for 
dcsKingu of slrawe, 1674-91 Ray N. V. H 'ords 20 Desse, 
to lay close logelhcp ; to dcs.se Wool, Straw, K'C. 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss., Desse,,. \n Ciimh., to put in order. 1788 
Marshall Provhtcjalhms 0/ E. Yvrksh., /Vw «/,. to pile 
up neatly. x85x Cumbrld. Gloss.. Dess, to lay caiefully 
together. 1855 KOHiN.soN Whitby Gloss., Dess' d »/, piled up. 

2. To cut (a BCcUon of hay) from a stack. 

1287 Gi<t).sE Pro-.r. Gloss. 1847-78 in Halliweli.. 

3. intr. To work in a stratum or strata; to hew out 
particular strata or layers from the face of a 
uliif. 

1876 KoniNsoN Whitby Gloss, s.v., ^ They're dcssing for jet 
i. e. harking it oul.of the layers or desses, when it occurs. . 
on thtf face of the clift‘. ^ iWa Good Cheer 61 You knew he 
was getting jet, dessing in Hclabeck Bight yonder. 

Be* 88 ably» odi*. north, dial. [Cf. Dessantia,] 

1674 9X Ray .V. I Yards, Dessably, cpiLstantly. x855 
Koiiin.son Whitby Gloss., Dessably, orderly in jwint of 
aiv.’ingnnenl. 

Dessait, -ate, -ayte, obs. ff. Deceit. 

I Be’SSantly, adv, Obs. rare. [Ktymol. tiii- 
Ltrlain ; cl. Dess i)., Dkhhbly.] Conlinuously. 

C14100 Peon 7»;i> III w’hose tynic sikirlich, be vii. sagis 
were In Romo dwelling dessautly. ibid. 1563 Ffor thre dayis 
dessanlly derknes .i-mong hem was. 

DeBsauo, -ayfo, -ayu©, oba. ff. Deceive. 
DoBsayse, -seize, olis. ff. Disease, Disseize. 
Desse, vnr. of Desk j/;. 1 
Desseco, -olt, obs. ff. Decease, Deceit. 

I- Bessely, oh.s. aIbo-uo,-!!. [Cf. desh 
7)., l>Ess.\nLV.] Cotitimiouslj'. 
a 1300 Cursor At. ii4o6(Cott.) Did jiaui in a inontain dern 
I to wail pc '-tern . Ibid. 17719 (Cutt. ) Dc.sseU to gotl 

praiand, Wit s.ai.;rifijs and wit oftrand. /bid. iQ033(Cotl.) 
bid . . desseli hath late and are War tentaml to |>u'nposteIx 
hire. Ibid. Ay'Mi (Colt.) Als if he desseli did ill. 

Dossendo. -onto, obs. ff. Desoend, Descent. 
Be 88 ert (duz.a-Jt'. Also 7 «S desert, 8 des-, 
dlRort. [a. 1 ’’. flSf.wr/ ( Estienne 1 539 ) ‘ removal of 
the dishes, dcs.sert f. dcssendr to remove what has 
liccn served, to clear (the table), f. des-, h. dis- 
scn.nr to serve,] 

1. A course ol fruit, sweetmeats, etc. served after 
a dinner or supper ; * the last ermrse at an enter- 
taiinneiit * (J.). 

1600 W. Vaughan (1633)11. ix. 54 .Such eating, 

which tlie French call ilcscrl, is unnulurall. x666i*M'VsDiVi;^ 

1 2 J uly, The dessert coming, with roses upon it, the Duchesse 
hid him try. 1708 W. King Cookery 261 ’’I’ts the dessert 
that graces all the feast. 1739 R. Bui.i. tr. Dedekindus' 
Grobianus \)(i If the (i nests may pocket tho De.sart. x8m 
I .VTTON / Vw///:;/ IV. iii, The dessert or hist cuur^e was ulreauy 
on the t.ablc. 1846 J. Baxti r t.ibr. Drait. Agrie. (ed. 4) 
II. 69 The Medlar. . n in .a stritc of incipient decay is 
employed for the dessert. 1875 Jowktt ( ed, a) 111 . 
656 Pleasant kinds of dessert, with which we amuse ourselves 
alter dinner. 

b. ‘ In the United .States often used to include 
pics, puddings, and other sweet dishes’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1B48-60 in Bart LMT />/< /. Amer. tVlTj .Scribner's Afag. 
(F.irmeri, 'Du* fwistry-cook fin Paris) i» very ascfnl. He 
supplie.s. .such dcsseit (I use the word in the American 
sense) a.s an ordinary cook could not he expected to make. 

2. altrib, and Comb. Dessert-knife, -plate, 
-spoon, etc., those used for the dessert ; a dessert- 
spoon is intermediate in size between a table-spoon 
and a tea-spoon; dessert-servioe, the dishes, 
plates, and other requisites used in serving 
dessert. 

*773 Dougla.s$ in Phil. Trans, LXIlI. 394 It is a common 
de.scrt wine. x86o All Year Round No. 40. 564 An eye as 
large as a dessert-jilate. i86x Dblamer Kitck. Card. 144 

X670 Ramsay Kemin. vi.(e(f 18)303 The servant. down 
. . a dessert-spoon. xSm Fam. Herald 13 Nov. 30/4 Take 
..one dessertspoonful of xllspicc. 

DesBeyBO, -eyt» -esroe, ol> 8 . ff. Deoeabb, De- 
ceit, Deced’e. 
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||Daniatia«, dMystia (de-qrStm). Alw 
desaatlne, deflaetine, deaajaetine. [ad. Kusb. 
j^ccanrifft desyaiJna lit. * tenth| tithe*.] A Russian 
superficial measure of 3400 sq. sashens. 

>799 Tookr View Rnstiem Rmp. 11 . 345 A desaetine 
and a half of land was bdughti with tne lioors upon it. 18x4 
W. Bmown Hist, Prepag, Lhr. II. 549 A dessatiue contains 
1 17,600 Enaltsh sq. feet 1889 tr. Tohtost Anna Karitufta 
166 Instead of sowing down twenty-four des^atins, they 
had only planted six. x^ Times 3 Mar. 3/3 Some xSi?^^ 
dessiatines of grain-growing land, or . . over 40,000 acres. 
(A 'dessiatine 'being nlK>ut aB acre.s.) 

Bestai'llf V. Archaic variant of DiaTAm. 
JD^tance, obs. f. DiaTAVcs, variance, disagree- 
ment. 

Destane, -anye, -ayne, obs. ff. Destine, 

Destiny. 

t Destft'te. V, Ohs, [f. Dk- II. 2 + State rt^.] 
trans. To divest of state or grandeur. 

]6.. T. Adams IVks. (t86i) I. 430 (D.) The king of eternal 
glory, to the world's eye dcstating himself. . was cast down 
fur us that we might rise up by him. 

Deste, obs. pa. t. of Dash v, 
c 1310 Sir Trisir, 9396 Oucr )>e bregge he deste. 
Destemper, obs, form of Dihtemfeb. 
De8ten(e, -nio, obs. (T. Destine, Destiny. 
t pO'Ster. Obs, fare, [a. OF. desh'e right hand 
!— L. d€xtra!\ The right hand. 

a xjoo Hedv 4* Soul 35 (Allitz.) Dii proude palcfreys an<l thi 
stedes that thou) haddest in dester [OF. en desire] Icddes. 

tDestemuto, v, Ohs, ran-'^, [f. 1.. d?, I)e- 
I. 3 + stmmhCy or sUmutiire^ to sneeze.] 

So Desternu’tament. 

x6a3 CocKKMAM n, 'I'o sneeze, Deslernute, A sneezing, 
Desiemiiiantent. 

t Desto'rt, v, Obs, rare- [cf. L. dcstertcre to 
cease snoring.] 

x6a3 CocKRRAM, Destertin^, snorting. 

Destestable, oh$. var. of Detestable. 
Besteyne, -nyo, obs. ff. Distain, Destine, 
Destiny. 

t ])e*8ticate« Ohs, rare-^\ [f, ppl. stem 
of L. dcstiaire to squeak as a shrew-mouse.] 

1693 CocKEiiAM, Dcsticate. to cry like a rat. 
tlence Destloa'tloxi, {rare) squeaking. 
x8ao sporting i^fag. VII. no It was the dcstication of 
a niou.ee, who. .had got himself an unwelcome visitor in the 
c;me of my favuurite ni.igpye. 

BestiU, -ation, obs. (T. Dlstil, Distillation. 
t Da'stin, deatinep sh, Ohs, [a. F, destin 
masc. - It., Sp., Pg. destine^ or OF. destine fcin. 
destiny, f, dcstiner to Destine] -Destiny sh, 

*575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) ati Makes an ciule, 
as destine hath assignde. 1590 'I . Watson Death Sir F. 
tVatsinghamy Poems (Arb.) 151 By Dcstin&fatall knife .Sweet 
Mclibicus is depriu'd uf life. 1599 Marston Seo, Vill, 11. 
viii. 91 1 'I'he Destin’s adamantine band. x6x6 DKt.'MM. op 
Hawth. Song Poems 14 This hold to brave the skies the 
Destines framed. — Statue of Adonis, She sighed, and 
.said ; * VVh.*»l power breaks Dentine’s law ? ’ 

t De'fltinable, «. Obs, [a. of. destinahk 
fatal, f. destUier to Destine : see -able. 

(Occurs once in MSS. of Chaucer’s Boethius, but in x6th 
c. edd. is suhntituted live times for Destinal of the MS.)] 
Of, pertaining to, or fixed by destiny ; fateil, fatal. 
Hence Dr8tlubl7a^z;.(iii printed edd.of Chaucer). 
c X374 Chaucer Boetk, iv. pr. yi. (Skeat) 1 . 951 ITc chasctli 
out m yvcl fro the l)oundes of his coniunalitee by the order 
of neccssiiee dcstinahle. X530 Pai.suk. 310/1 Dcstynable, 
.apoyntud to be ones deslenye, destina/de, 1540-6X Chau- 
cer's Bocth. IV. pr. vi. 7x9 h/9 (.Sk.l. 70) The dcstinable |MS. 
destinal] ordinaunce i.s wouen ana .nccomplished. Ibid. 
(Sk. 1 . 56), 'The order destinahly [MS. destinal] proceedethof 
the simplicitie of pitrvcigliaunce. 

+ De'Stinaoy. Ohs, [f. I.. destinal -us ^ desti- 
nat-io : see -acy.] Destination, appointment. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 70 The successyon is unto hym 
due of ryghte hcrcdytalle and by veMye destynary after ray 
doth. 

tBa'Stilial, a, Obs, [f. Destin sb, or F. 
destin + -al,] Of, pertaining to, or according to 
destiny or fate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, iv. pr. vi. (Skeat) 1 . 80 They sur- 
mounten the ordre of destinal moevabictee. Ibid. v. pr. ii. 
4 Elies I woldo wilen yif that the destinal cheync con- 
Ktreineth the movinges of the corages uf men? (And three 
other examples.] 

On the 16th c. printetl edd. altered to De-stinaiilk.) 

De8tina*rian. nonce-wd, [f. Destine v., after 
predestinarian\ A believer in destiny. 

1838 AV/c Monthly Mag, LI I. 59 ITiey seem to be desti- 
nanatLS-— to have a dull apprehension that everything moves 
on ill its preurdained course. 

t Be'StilLatei ppl- a- {sh,) Ohs, or arch, [ad. 
1.. liestinat-ns, pa. ople. of dcstindre to Destine*] 
1. Fated, ordained ; s*Dk8 TINEI) i. a. as pple, 
a i4M-tt A lexander 602 So was me destinatc [Ashm, MS, 
dcsianed) to dy. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxxii. That 
northeren witide that is ever ready f nd destynal to all evcL 
xSpr 1. Norton Calvin's /mjL 11(7 '313 They are destinatc 
to destrumion. cx6ii Chapman Iliad xxiv. 468 The Gods 
have destinatc 'Tliat wretched mortals must live sad. xtfia 
Habingtom CMiara (Arb.) 107 A small flyc By n fooles 
nneer destinaie to dye. 
b. as otij. 

Prodigal 1. i, I'hat a bad conscience may 
bring him to hi.s destinatc repentance, a 1899 B*** Morton 


Epise, Asserted (T.) Walo Mcssalinus, a destinate adver- I 
sary to episcopacy. 

2 . Set apart for a particular purpose ; ordained; 
intended ; » Dehtinxd 2. a. as pa, (pU, 1 

s6xo W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey l xir 38 Dry stony { 
l^ers are destinate to white Saxifrage, Bugle, Lauender. i 
xoyx F. Phillips Reg, Neeess, 199 Admitted into an Inns of i 
Court, heretofore only destinate and appropriate to the sons : 
of Nooility. 

b. tsaadj, { 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeueis ii. (Arb.) 63 See that you doe ! 
folow youre moothers dcstinat order. <1x619 Fotheruv ! 
Atheom, l. Pref. (1692) 8 The destinate end, and scope of 
this worke. 1660 Gauden Cod's tit, Demonstr. 35 Wilful , 
murther and destinate vUlany. | 

B. sb. That which is destined ; a fated or ap- j 
pointed event, etc. ! 

X695 K. BuRTifooGE Causa Dei 153 Destinates are said to : 
be in vain, if either they are insuinciently, or not at all, ; 
referred to their Ends. 

B68tinate (de'stin^H', V, Now rare, [f. I,. ' 
desiindt-f ppl. stem of desiindre : see Dentine i».] ; 

1 . trans. To ordain, appoint : « Debtine v. 1 . 

1490 Caxton F.neydos xiii. 47 To doo sacrefyees destynated 
vnto tlic noble gocidesse Ceres. Fkrne tientrie 
94 Vsurping that facultyeand voriition at the first destinated 
as peculi.Tr to gentlemen. ibaA Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, 1. 
(1654) 7 You are destinated to nil the place of that Cardinal. 
xyxR Ld. King Primitive Church 11. 5 He th.Tt rend the 
‘Scriptures, was p.Trticularly destinated to this oflice. c xSvo 
J. (r. Murphy Comm. Lev. i. 4 ^ying the h.Tiul on is the 
solemn act of designating or destinating to a certain piirpo.se. 

't' b. To (loom, sentence (to a punishment) ; to ' 
ordain or appoint (a punishment) to be inflicted. 

1579 Fenton GuiceiarJ, v. (1618) 21 1 Destinated to a more • 
slow, but to .T greater punishment. t6ix Speed Hist.Ct. Brit. 
vm. L (1632) 393 Whom the Priest by casting of loti h.*ul 
destinated to death, itet («. Sandvk i>tnd's Met. xiii. 4x696) : 
969 (She] Still Queen-like, destinates his punishment. X65S ; 
j I*. S. People's Liberty x, 24 To preserve their Bishop Eusc- i 
' bius from banishment, to which Valens their £mi>crour had i 
desiinateil him. 

2 . To appoint or predetermine in the way of fate ; 
or of a divine decree ; pass, to be divinely appointed 

j or fated ; ^ Destine z». 2. 

j 1548 UcjALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. i. (R.) That n.Tmc 
! that God. .did destinate and appoynt vnto hym, Iiefone the 
i creation of the worlde. a 1617 IIaynk On Kphes. (1658) 156 
; Christ is a he.Td of those only whom God hath destinated to 
: convert. s6x8 Bolton Floras tv. i. 260 The man. .to whom 
i sovcraigiity was destinated in Sibylls verses. 1651 Wittik ; 
i Primrose's Fop, Err. 11. viii. 105 The 'I'urks . . doe not 1 
I regard the Pestilence, because they tbinke that Gud hath ! 
j destinated to every one his manner of death, 
b. To determine the destiny of. 
x8|9 Baii.kv Feslus viii. (i848> 91 It is love wliicii mostly , 

; destinates our life. > 

8. I'o devote in intention to a particular purpose ; 
i oru.se ; to intend, (le.sign, allot; = Destine v. 3. 

‘ 1355 Kdkn Decades 157 Suchc as they destinate to cafe ■ 

they geld. x6xS G. Sanovs Trav. 83 Decking their houses 
; with branches of cyprc.s.se : .t tree destinated to the dead. ’ 
i xtex Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. in. xv. We that arc bred up 
: in learning, and destinated by our parents to tins end. X745 
tr. Columella's llusb. ii. xviii, Having plowed up. .the place ; 
wc have dc.stinatod for a meadow. 1806 Southey Vind, I 
: Ecd. Angl. If they were not destin.itcd to their pro- '' 

! fession from cluldhuod. 

I t b. pass. 'Fo be dcsiijned by nature. Ohs. I 

I 1578 Bani.ster Hist, Man viii. 108 Nature . . prouided for , 

I the safe conduict of this Neruc, since to the midreif it was 
! dc.stinalcd, X635 Swan Spec, M. iii. § 3 (1643) 53 The night 
i ..is destinateclor appointed for quiet and sleep. x66o tr. 

yl my ra litas' Treat, cone. Relig, t, vi. 91 The action of see- ■ 

; . ing, to which the eye is destinated. 1691 Rav Creatim ' 

! (1714) 262 Birds . . being destinated to fly among the branches 
I of trees. X74a Loud, 4- Country Breitu i. (cd. 4) B, Our i 
I Mother Earth . . is dc.stinatcd to the .Service of Man in the : 
i Production of Vcgct.Tlion. i 

I Hence De-fitinating; vhl. sh. and ///. tz. ; 

, *833 Prynne Histrio-Mastix 1. il (R.), The destinating, ; 

! and denoting of Ynprofitablc . . and vnnccessary inveu- i 
i tions. Magastrom. 130 To depend upon the i 

I destin.Tting stats. | 

Bestinatad (de*stin^>ted), ppl. a, arch, or Obs, I 
[f. prec. vb. t -£D h] Appointed, predetermined ; I 
; destined, fated : see prcc. vb. i 

j 1604 K. Caworky Table Alph., Destinated, appointed. I 
I 16x5 Crooke Body of Man ai6 The destinated corruption of j 
; the matter, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth, Hist, '^as, ///, | 

I Wks. (17x1) 50 The rendevoux apd destinated place of 1 
! meeting, x^ Bovlr Final Causes Nat, Things iv. 2x4 
j That this . . is the particular destinated use of such a thing. 

Bostinatioil (destin^' J^n). [ad, L. destind' 

; tion-cniy n. of Action from destindre to Dehtine ; 
i cf. F. destinatim (i 2-1 3th c.) perh. the immediate 
i source, It destinaziane.) 

1 . The action of destining, appointing, foreordain- 
I ing, or setting apart to a particular use, purpose, 

: or end ; the utet of being destined. (In mod. use 
I influenced by sense 2.) 

1598 Fi/>rio, Destiuotione^ destination. 1613 Cockkram, 

: Destination, pn appointment. x6a8 Spencer Lttgick 208 
‘ The flesh of man and beasts doe differ in their proper being, 
and (iods destination. X76S Young Centaur u Wks. 1757 
IV. 1x4 It is said, there must be heresies. .And why? There 
Is.. no fatal necessity for them, from God's destination, 
x^ Kames Elem. Crit, (1763) 1 . ii. 246 No othev* branch 
of the human constitution shows more visibly our destina- 
tion for society, .than appetite for fame. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org, v. xao That the destination given to these 
endowments their founders was wise and politic. 


b. The end or purpose for which a 

person or tfcdng is destined ; in quot. 1749, the pro- 
fession or business for which a person is destined. 
ai6s8 Bp. J. Hall Rem. JVhs, (1660) H. 258 Relative 
1 say, not inherent in themselves but in reference to their 
use, and destination. X749 Chrstckp. Lett, II. ccyii. 293 
In your destination you will have frequent occasions to 
speak in public. xyM Young Centaur ii. Wks 1757 IV. 
160 1'hcre is not a flyTout 1ms had infinite wisdom concern'd 
not only in its structure, but in its de.stinalion. X795 Curi.^ 
TiAN in Blackstone's Comm, (x£^) lY. 83 Sending intelli- 
geiice to the enemy of the destinations and designs of tliis 
kingdom, in otder to assist them in their operations against 
us . . Is high treason. 1876 Mozi.by Vniv. Serm. xiii. 335 
A destination above the objects, the employments, and the 
abiiitic.s of this world. 

2 . Spec. The fact of being destined or bound for 
a particular place ; hence, short for place of desti- 
nation, the place for which a person or thing is 
destined ; the intended end of a journey or course. 
(Now the usual sense.) ^ 

1787 Canning Microcosm, No. 3a fa That traveller will 
arrive sooner at his place of destination, xm Mrs. Rad- 
CLU FK Italian vl. Anxiety as to the place of her destination. 
axBxj .Southey Nelson 1 . 199 (L.) 'It [the fleet] has as 
many dcstin.Ttions' he [Nelson] said 'us there were coun- 
tries’. 18^ Webster, s.v., The ship left her destination ; 
but it is more usual to say, the place of her destination. 
183a Ht. Martineau / zr/aW iii. 45 She.. held by his ann 
tilftliey arrived at tlieir destination. 1885 yiet 4^49 Viet, 
c. 60 § an Ships, .whose last port of clearance or port uf des- 
tination is in any such possession. x8oi Leeds Mercury 27 
May 5/1 [He] has at length arrived at nls destination. 

8. Sc, Law, a. The noroinatioii, by the will of 
the proprietor, of successors to heritable or movable 
property in a certain order, b. The scries of heirs 
succeeding to such property, whether by will or by 
the course of law. . 

>754 False INF, /V/wc. Sc, Law (1809) 130 Subjects origi- 
nafly iiiove.Tble become heritable ; 1. By the proprietor’s 
destination. Thus, a jewel, or any other moveable subjecl, 
may l>c provided to the heir, iB 6 s VI. Kkll Diet. l.aw 
.Scot, S.V., A destination ' to A. and his heirs of line’, carries 
the property to the heir in heritage, exclusive of the heir of 
conquest . . A destination to hcirs-malc excludes females. 
1884 Larv Reports 9 App. Ctscs 32 j J )cstin<ii ions in favour 
of such third persons, .are presume J to be testamentary and 
revocable. 

Bestinator (dc’slimritoi). rare. [a. L. desli- 
ndtor, agent*n, from destindre to Destine.] One 
who destines ; one who Axes or pronounces a cles - 
tiny ; a dealer in destinies. 

*579 J* Jonk-s Preserv, Bodie 4 .Soul xli. 94 Detestable 
Soutn.*<ayers, and dissembling dcstinators. x6io Bi\ Wedbe 
Posic Spir. Florvers, I'iine’s Creator and deslinalor. 

Destine (de’stln), v. Forms ; 4-5 d08tayii(0| 
-'ton, 5 -tan(e, -teyne, 3-6 -tyne, 6 -tyng, 
desiino. [a. F. destimr (I2tb c. in llntz.- 
Darm.), ad. L, destindre to make fast or firm, 
establish, destine, f. Dk- I. 3 + ^standre, c.'iusal 
derlv, of stare to stand.] 

+1- trans. To ordain, appoint (formally or de- 
finitely). Obs. (or merged in 3.) 

c X400 Destr. Troy 2673 It was dcsteynid by dome, & for 
due hoh 1 yn..Tbny atfcrniyt hit fully. X613 J. Salkki.d 
Treat. yl ngels 80 [Angels] de.siinccl for the penoeUiall motion 
of the heavens, xyd* Hume Hist, Eng, I. x. 105 His .ap- 
panage, which the late king had destined him. x88x Duk- 
KiKLU Don Qui.x, I. xxv. 344 This is llie placc^ O yc 
heavens ! which 1 destine and select for bewmhng the 
misfortune. 

2 . As the act of the Deity, Fate, or a sui^crnatnral 
power; To appoint or fix beforehand, to predeter- 
mine by an titinllerable decree or ordinance. Now 
chiefly ill pass . ; To be divinely appointed or fated ; 
oilen in weakened sense, expressing little more than 
the actual issue of events as ascertained by subse- 
quent experience, without any definite reference to 
their predetermination. (Usually with inf^ 
c X300 [see Destining below], a 1340 Hampolb Psalter 
Ixviii. 33 ^ boke of life i& ^ knawynge of god, in )»e 
whilke he has destaynd all goed men to oe safe, a 1400- 
SO Alexander 518 A barne . . l>at driatyii after M day has 
dcstaned to regne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 
176 Yf god destvneth hym, he shall wynne the pryse. 
>583 G. Bucke Commend, verses, Watsem's Centurie of 
Lout, I'hc Starr’s, which did at Petrarch’s byrthday 
rnigne. Were fixt againe at thy natiuity, D(»tening thee 
the Thuscan's jwric. gx68o Butler Rem, (175^ I. x^ 
Since the World . . prevents Our best and worst Elxpert- 
inents ; (As if th' were destin'd to miscarry). 17x9 Young 
Revenge iv. i. Lovers destin'd for each other. x8x6 Wilson 
City of Pleupse u. ii. 95 Two such souls Arc not by God 
destined to five apart. x8tf Emerson Eng. Traits, Result 
Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 134 Their (the Kngli.^] speech seems 
destined to be the universal language of men, 1870 E. 
Peacock Raf Skirl, 111 . 2x3 He was, however, not 
destined to escape so easily. 1874 Green Shemt Hist. vii. 

6 I. 343 One who was destined to eclipse e^en the fame of 
Colet os a popular preacher. 

b. t^mrimpers. {passive or active) with in- 
direct obj. and infin. (subject). 

% a\^ Morie Arth. 664 If me be destaynede to dye at 
Dryghtynt wylle. a 140^90 Alexander 602 So was me 
dcstaned to cfye. Ibid. 4x15 pat oper dai bo desert J»m 
destaned to ride. 

8. To fix or set apart in intention for a particular 
purpose, use, end, course of action, etc. ; to design, 
Intend, devote, allot. (Most commonly in pass.) 
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risip Ld. Berncrji Arih, Lvt, BtyL (1814) Kyn^ 
God^er dyd destvng hym selio to come on Gouernar as 
fast os he mtgftt ; hut Hector met him fyrst, atid . .ouerthrew 
him. sS4> Copland Tem^utykc all^b, 

Ifunny must he medled in all medicomentes destined & 
ordeyned to the viccre of the Thorax. id«|8 Evelyn />. 
Gartt. (167s) 9^7 Some of these beds yon must destine to be 
eaten youne and green. 1707 Curios, in Hush, 4* Gard. 31 
The little Hole . . towards the . . Extremity of the Bean, is 
destin’d for the Entrance of., aqueous Parts. itsB Lady 
M« \V. Montagu Let, to Ctess of Bristol 10 Apr., 1 ’he 
apartment destined for Audiences. s8i8 Jas. Mill Brit, 
India III. u. 68 The lime which was destined for rc> 
.xssembiing the paarliamcnt. i8aa Scorr Pimis xxiii, With 
how little security man can reckon upon the days which he 
destines to happiness. .•M LiNciAKi) Aftj^loSax, Ch. (1858) 
11 . xiv. 303 The ship destined to transport the missionoric.s. 
4. pass. To he destined \ to be bound {for a par- 
ticular place) : see Destined a, 3 b. 

Hence f De'stining vhl, sh, Ohs, 
c 1300 K, Alh, 6&G7 Of Gud hit was thy destenyng. c 1440 
Gaiv. 4* Col. 970 Dcde be piy destenyng. 

Destine, obs. f. Dkstin, Dkstiny. 

Destined (dcstind ',///. a, [f. prec. vb. + -Kp L] 

1. Ajipointed or fixtjd by fate, or by a divine decree 
or purpose; foreordained, predetermined, fated. 
(Now often in weakened sense ~ * that is (or was) 
to be V; cf. prec. 2.) 

*S97 Shaks. Lmter^sCompl, 156 But ah, who ever shunn’rl 
by precedent The (i(*.stincd ill she iiui.'it herself ass.'iy? 
1637 Milton t.ycidas 20 So may some Kcntle Muse With 
luoky words favour my dc.siincd urn. 1697 Dkvden Vhx. 
j^neLl 1, Before he won the Latian realm, .ind built the 
destin'd town, c X703 Prior Ode Col, C. yUlicrs ga The 
infernal judge's dreadful puw'r, From the dark urn shall 
throw thy aestin’d hour. 2810 St orr I.ody of L. 1. xxiv, 

A destined errant knielit 1 come, Announced' by prophet 
sooth and old. 1887 Bowkn Virt:. dKneid.xn, 14s when 
this burden of woe to its destined end will be brought. 

+ b. * Devoted \ doomed. Ohs. 
a 2731 Prior (J[.), May Heav'ii around this destin’d head 
'Jlie choicest of its curses shed. 

2. Fixed in human intention ; intended, (IcsiL'Ucd : 
cf. prec. 3. 

1662 IImamhall Just V'ind, iv. 87 'I’heir long destined 
project. 2709 SrivRLii TalUr No. 58 P t 'I’o restore her (o 
her destined Husband. 2754 Dodslky Agric. ill. UL), To 
reach the destin'd gtral. 

b. Spec, Fixed or appointed to go to a particular 
destination ; Poind ///. 2. 

<’1790 WiM-ocK Foy. 2o[Tneyl proceed to wlnTtcvcr ship 
they are destined. 2853 IhuLLii-s A’/Vvrr I 'orks/i, ix. 230 
The troops destined for BritHin, usually iiutrchod through 
Gaul. 1688 Patt Moll G, 3 Apr. ij/a 'i'here were some 
railway phrases then [i838''9] ini reduced . . You were asked 
the place to which you wen: ‘destined*, the place itself 
being your ‘destination ’. 

Destinee (de:stin/*). nome^wd, [see -eb.] The 
person for whom something (as a mess.agc, etc.) is 
destined. 

2881 Pdack'u. Mag, Apr. 47a ‘ Meet me nt ludf-past seven’ 
oRen reaches the destinee as * Meet me at hair>pa.st eleven*. 

Destinee, destinie, ohs. forms of Destinv. 
Destinesite (destin^/i'zoil). Min. [N.nmed 
18S1 after M. Destinez: see -ite.] A phosphate 
of iron, a variety of diadochitc, from Vise in 
Belgium. 

188a Dana Min. App. Hi. 36. 

Destinist (de-stinisl). ;Yr/r. [f. De^itiny + 
-TST.] A believer in destiny, a fatalist. So Be'8- I 
Unlsm, belief in destiny, falaiisin. (In mod. Diets.) j 

2846 WoRCESTKR, DestinisL a believer in dastiny ; fatalist. 
Phren. Jour. 

t DeBtinonXa Ohs. [a. AF'r. dcsiinour^ OF. 
destineor^ ad. L. dcstinator Destinatok.] lie 
who destines ; the Author of destiny. 
c 1400 tr. Sccrcta Secret, (E.E.'I*.S.\ Cozd. Lordsch, 65 Men 
oghte wyth bysc prayers bysek |>e heghe destynour. .pat he 
wllle oj*erwyse ordeynr. 

Destiliy (de*stlni), sh. Forms: 4 destine, 
•ene( 4 ), -aneCo, 4-5 destyne, -ynie, -anyCe, 
4-6 destonie, -enye, 4-7 -ouy, 5 -inee, -ynoo, 
-eyne, •enye, -ayno, disteyno, -yne, 5-6 dos- 
tyny, -onie, •onya, 6-7 destinie, 6- destiny. 
[ME., a. OF. destinie (12th c. in Littrc) ==Pr. dcsti- 
naday It. destimtay fem, sb. from L. pa. pplc. des- 
tindtusy -a : see -adr suffix.] 

I. As a fact or condition. 

1 . That which is destined or fated to happen ; 
predetermined events collectively ; *= Fate sh. 3 a. 

xyfir’io Alhaunder ioa6 Hcc shall bee dolucn and ded 
as destenie falles. ^1435 WyntOun Cron. vi. xiii. 134 And 
suaw'are brokyn Destyne. cx^fi Promp, Parv, tzo Des- 
le>me, or happe . ./atutn, vixjvc, Lexbuita in Clarku & 
I.«ibhitz Collect, Papers v. 165 There is Fatum Christia- 
Hunty A certain destiny of every thing, regulated by the 
foreknowledge and providence of God. 2849 Wiiittiek 
Voices of Freedom, Crisis x, This day we fashion Destiny, 
our web of Fate we .spin. 

t b. A declaration or prognostication of what is 
fated to happen. Ohs, rare. 

xtsm VvinucKK Pandeeles AO iEneas commeth into Italic 
to niaintaine warro by destinies, and oracles. 

2. That which is destined to happen to a parti- 
cular person, country, institution, etc.; (one’s) 
appointed lot or fortune ; what one is destined to 
do or . suffer ; » Fate sh. 3 b. 


, ^ > 3 SS A Hit. P, C. 49 ^if me be dy^t a dcstyiic due 

j to hauc. c 2386 Chaucer A nils 7 *. 250 1 f so be my acst>Tiec 
I be shaticn By etcriie word to dycn in prisoun. c 1450 Merlin 
583 On monday by goode di.st>me we sliall meve wle to go 
towarde Clai-ence. ?S 4 «, Hall Ckron, 91 The common 
Mople lamented their miserable de.stiny. 1383 Stubbks 
AnaLAhns. ii. (18821 63 Oh, 1 was borne to it, ic was my 
dcstome. 2596 Shaks. Merth. V. ii. ix. 83 The ancient 
saying . . Hanging and wiuing goes by destinie. 2605 >- 
Mach. TIT. V. 17 'I'hither be Will come, to know hi.s Destinie. 
266s Sir 1 ’ . HnuBKRT Trap. (1677) 63 'rhe reward and destiny 
<mc to Tray tors overtakes them. 2823 J. Wilson Isle of 
Palms 11. 586 Sublimely reconciled To meet and bear her 
destiny. 2842 Miss Mitfdrd in L’Estrantre Life III. viii. 

! 117 All literary people die overwrought; it is the destiny 
of the class. 

3 . In weakened sense (cf. De.stine v. 2) : What 
in the course of events will become or ha.s bc^come 
of a person or thing; ultimate comlitiou; =Fate 

‘ sh, 4. (Also in //. ; cf. fortunes.) 
j 2^ Eukn Decades 58 Tlic vnfortunatc deiitenie of Pctru.'i 
do Vrnbri.i. .Sir T. IlKunKRT 7 V«rL {1677) 279 Jacob 

was murdered, .and l.sKuif died of an Im]>uslhume. Their 
Children .also h.id little better destiny. 1716 Lady M. W, 
Mun TAGU let. to Lady A— i Oct, Tliey seem worthy of 
another destiny. 2855 H. Rki:o Lcct. Fug. Hist. iv. 120 
Tlmt battle which settled the destiny of Saxon independence. 
1887 Bowen Vtig. /EneUi in. 53 Troy's strength broken, 
her destinies waning. 

II. As an agency or agent. 

4 . The power or agency by which, according lo 
various systems of philosophy and popular bclieii 
all events, or certain particular events, arc unalter- 
ably predetermined ; siij^crnatiual or divine pre- 
ordination ; ovcrniling or invincible necessity ; ^ 

, Fate sh. i. (Often jiersonilicd ; see also 5.) 
j c 2340 Goro. 4- Gr. Knt. 175.! How jiat destine sclinldc bat 
1 day [dy^tl his wyrde. c 2^5 Chauckr L. G. IV. <jyj Ihdo, 

' He .. sayleth foith-.Tow.ardc Ytaylc. as woldc deslancp. 

M530 More Atmv. Frith Wks. 839/2 Some ascril>ing nil 
; ihyng lo dest;y‘ny without any piwcr t)f mamies free wyll 
i at all. 1600 E. Blount ir. Conestoggio 19 It seemed that 
I sonic furioms destinie lead him he.Tdlong to his end. 1610 
i Shaks. Temp. wu iii. 53 Three men of sinne, whom destiny 
j That hath to instrument this lower world, .the... Sira Hath 
caus'd lo belch vp. 2667 Mii.'hin P. L. iv. 58 Had his 
powerful I.icstiny ord.alnd Me s(mic inferiuur Angel. 1791 
Cowi'iiR ///<*/ .TViir. 678 Thu force Of ruthless Destiny. 2806 
1 G. Macdonald Ann. (/. Neif^hh. i. 11878) t That ilcstiny 
j which look form to the old fxigans as a gr.Ty mist high 
I above the heads of their goiK. 1887 Bowkn Firg. iuiogue 
IV, a6 ‘ Ages blest, roll onward ! ‘ the Sisters of j.)csliny 
cried. 

t b. \Vith possessive pronoun : The power or 
agency held lo preiletermmc a particular person’s 
life or lot. Ohs. 

f 1335 A*. A'. .'tint. P. A. 757 My derc dostync Me dies to 
hys make abj>a3 vnmele. c 1374 Ciialclk .V . Dr. 3;j<> 
'J’hus holdiihe me my deslenyc a wrcchche. o 1668 1 )i:nham 
(J.', Had thy great destiny hut given thee skill To know, as 
well as pow’r to act her will. 

6. Mythol. The goddc.s.s of desliny ; //. the three 
goddesses held, in Greek and Uuinati mythology, 
to determine the course of human life ; the Fates ; 
sec Fatk sh. 2. 

14. . Lat. fi' Ffig. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 573/35 CMo, on of 

thre shapsisterj’s rr/ shappystrys \7vl destyuyesj. 1593 
S11AK.S, A’/V 4 . //, I. ii. 15 Sciicn faire branches . . Some . . 
dridi; by natures coiirsu, Some, .by ilie destinies cut, 2623 
Lisle Ailfric on O. .y Test. Dud. 27 So charge the 
Destinies their .spindle runne. tjia Addison .V/rc/, No. 
^23 r 7. 1 slinll not allow the Dcstinius to have had an hand 
In the ileallis of the .several thousand* who have been slain 
ill the late war. 1814 .Southfv Roderhk xxi. 345 We, poor 
slaves, .must drag^ The Car of Destiny', where’er she drives 
fnexor .blc and blind. ^ x8w Whkwei. !. ///*•/. Induct. Sc. I. 
125 The adariuintinc distati which Destiny holds. 

HI. attrib. 

2553 Hui.ok i , Desteny readers or tellers, Fatuiki. 

t Do'Stiny, Obs. ff. prec. sb. Q{.iofate!\ 
Irans. To destine, foreordain, pretletermine. 

f 1400 Test. L>.n>e iii. (1560) 298/1 If in that manner l>ce 
said, (Jod tnfonic have dcstenied Imth badde and her hid 
werkes. ijao Ca rton's Chron. Fug. 11. lob/i That lande is 
deslenyud and orduynictl for you nml for your people. 259a 
C/iETTi.K Kindediarts Dr. (1841^ 58 Hidden trcn.surc is by 
Spirits posscsl, and they kci;pe it oiiely for them to whoiiie 
it is destinied. i6<u J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Para- 
dox 63 'riio high Providence of Heaven . . desliiiying me to 
misfortune. 

b. To devote to some fate by imprecation. 

A 1450 h'nt. de la 7 >wr (1868) xo8 It is grel perillc for 
fader and iiioder to curse her children ne forto destenie hem 
vnto any wicked thinge. 

c. To divine or prognosticate (what is destined 
to happen). .Cf. prec. i b.) 

2548 lloni'ER Dcclar. Ten Commaudm. iv, Such as give 
faith unto.. such as dcstinieth what shall happen.. com- 
iiuttcth idolatry. 

t Destiny, ///. a. Ohs. rare, lu 5 dostyiie, 

6 destany. [a. F. destiniy pa. pple. of destiner to 
Destine.] Destined. 

c 2474 Caxton Troye 198 (Sommer 397) Shewyne liym by 
certayne .signes that hit wa.H destyne that anolhur shold 
make the Cyte. 2523 Douglas Atwisvu. iii. 36 All hail), 
thou ground and land, quod he in hy, By the fatis vnto me 
destany. 

tDo'StitllO, V- Ohs. rare. Pa. t. destitut. 
[a. Y.destituer to deprive (of something sustain- 
ihg), ad. L. destituhe : see next and cf. Consti- 
TL'R.] trans. To deprive, (In quot. refl.) 


c 1400 Destr. Troy 728 Soche a maiden to mar i>at |n} most 
iouet. . And dawly hir distitut Ipriuted-w] of hir dcro fader, 
t Dasti'tuenti A* Ohs, UA,h, destituenFm, 
pr. pple. oidestituire (see next;.} Wanting, lacking. 

x6m Jek. Tavia>r Duct. Duhit-w. uL Rule xi. 9 15 When 
any condition, .is dcstituentor wanting, the duly itsMf falls. 

Destitnte (dcstitinO, a, (and sh.) Also 5 
destitut, -tuyt, -tud, dietytutO) 6 duntytude, 
distitute. [ad. L destitut us abandoned, forsaken, 
pa. pple. o{ dcstituiVe to forsake, abandon, desert, 
L De- I. I, a + siatuire to set up, place.] 
tl. Abandoned, forsaken, deserted. Ohs, 

2383 Wyci.if A'm xviii. 17 For in 0011 hour so many 
richessis ben destitute {Futa, destitute .sunt]. 2480 Ca.\' 
TOM Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 933 Long large and wyde clothes 
destyuil and dc.scrt from al old nonestc and good vsage. 
259a Nobody tfr .Soineh. (1878) 350 Great houses long since 
built L)'e destitute and wavt, because inhabited by Nobixiy. 
2593 Shaks. Liter. 441 Left their round turrets deNtitute 
ancTpale. 

b. Of persons : J'oisakcn, left friendless or help- 
less, .forlorn. (Blending at length with sense 3 .) 
2513' More in Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 757 If devision, and 
dUseiiciun of their friendcs, bad not unarmed them, and left 
them destitute, 2S30 Pai.sgr. 310/1 Dcstytut farsakeii, 
destitue. 163a Sherwood, To leaue destitute, destitver, 
ahandiwner en detresse, 1704 Cocker, Destitute, left 
forsaken. 1706 Phh.lip.h (cd. Kersey), Destitute, deprived, 
bereaved, forsaken, forlorn. 2740 Dyciik & Pardon, DesH. 
iute, helpless, forlorn, forsaken ; in want and misery. 2733 
John.son, Destitute..^. Abject, friendless. 

2. t 8 " Deprived or bereft of (something for- 
merly possess^). Ohs. b. Devoid of wanting or 
entirely lacking in (something desirable). 

a. 2423 Pytg. Sotvie IV. XX. (C.ixton, 1483) 67 Thou art of 
coniforie destytuyt I .see And so am I. O careful now ben we. 
14.. Why / iOAt't ht! a Nun iyi in E. F.. /*. iiBfiz) 140, 

I am alle desolate. And of gode cowiiesayle destitute. 14M 
Dk. of York in lClli.s Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. I. 195 Yc stnndu 
destitut and utipoiirvcycd of a Maishall within the town of 
Calyi.'^:. 2492-3 Plumpton Corr. 102, I am dislyliile of 
money. 

b. 1 1500 Lametot 1178 Shortly lo conclud, Our folk of 
help had ben al dcKtituii. 1336-34 Tindalb Jas. it, 15 If 
a brother cjr a sister be naked or destitute of rJayly foorl. 
c 1540 Boudk The bokefor to l.eme A ij b, Not dexlytude 
of such Lonirnodyties. 2397 Morlky Introd. Mus. Pref, 
To further the studies of them who . . arc destitute of sulh- 
rient masters. 1608 Shak.s, Per. v. i, 57 That .. wc may 
provision have Wherein wo are not destitute for w.int, But 
weary for the stideriess. i68a Bunyan Holy War tCa.ssdl) 
208 if you were not destitute of an huiiciit heart you could 
not do as you have done.* 2728 Freethinker No. 97 f 9 The 
Age we live in is not wholly destitute of M.^nly rcHiicd 
Spirits. 280a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) I. iv, eo 
A species of fashionable dialect, devoid of sense, and desti- 
lute of . , wit. 2873 JowK IT Piatoiie^. a) 111 . 518 A Imrrcn 
W'astc destitute of trees and verdure, 

1 0. Bereft of |)owcr to do something. Ohs. rare. 
1^3 Milton Teirach. 60 If any therefore demand which 
is now most perfection ..lam not destitute to say, which is 
most perfection. 

3 . Bereft of resources, rcsourceless, ‘ in want and 
misery’ ; now, without the very necessaries of life 
or irieans of liarc subsistence, in absolute want. 

The 1 6th c. (luotations from the. Bible have {icrimps |>ro. 
perly the sense ' forlorn ’ (1 b) ; but they appear to have led 
the way to the modern sense, which is not recognized by 
Johnson, and is only approached in other i8tli c. Diction* 
arics. 

[>335 CovnuDALK Ps. cii. 17 He tiirncth him vnto tint 
prayer of the pooru destitute [1612 He will regard the 
prayer of the destitute]. 1339 Bible (Great) Heh. xi. 37 
Other . . w'alked vp and downc in shepes skynnes, and 
goates skynnes, beyng destitute [»> 16x1, other versions in 
need], troubled, and vexed.] 2740 Dychk ^ Fakdon fsec 
lb], 2784 CowEKK Task IV. 455 Did pity of their suflerings 
. .tempt him into sin For their sup|x>rt, so destitute. 2B13 
SiiKLLKY (>. Mob iH. 35 The deep curses whi<‘h the dustitute 
Mutter in scercl. x6y I It. Mamtineau Lfe in Wilds viii. 
lot He had left his comjiaiiions in a destitute state. 2838 
I,VTTON Alice 6, I was then so poor ,11111 tlestitute. 1873 
JowETT Plato {fid. 2) III. xoi There is one class wliich has 
cnorinoiLs wcaltlL the other is entirely destitute. Mod. 
Help for the dcstltiile poor. 

trans/'. 2764 Keiu Inquiry ii. § 6. tog 'I'hcse ideas look 
pitifidfy naked and destitute. 

t4. Civil Law. Of a will: Kciulcrcd of no effect 
by reason of the refusal or inca):^city of the hcini 
therein instituted to lake up the inheritance {tesla'^ 
mentum deslifttitm) ; abandoned. Ohs. 

2774 Hr. HAi.HKAX.* 4 «rf/. Rom. Zrtw(i795j58 If 11 Testator 
.. Liid given frevdoin to sI.tvck, and the TesLament after- 
wnribs became destitute, the slaves lost their freedom. 

B. as sh. One who is destitute^ without friends, 
resources, or the means of subsistence. 

>737 P* St. John Set^t, 224 (R. I O, my friends, Iiave pity on 
this poor destitute, for the hand of dod hath touched her. 
2784 Unfort. Sensibiiity TL X3 Considering them as two 
potjt deMitutes. 1863 Fk. A. Kemble Resta. in Georgia 7 
Ask the thousands of r.'iggcd destitutes. 

Destitute (dcstlti^t), v. Now rare. Pa. t. 
-ed ; in 6 sometimes destitute. [Partly f. Deh- 
TITBTE a.y i^artly taken as Eng. repr. of L. desti- 
tuire (|ipl.slem destitut-) to put away from oneself, 
forsake, abandon : see prec. adj. Cf. F. destituevy 
ad. L. destituire\ 

fl. trans. To forsake, desert, abandon, leave to 
neglect. Obs, 

2330 Palrt.r. 5x4/1 , 1 dcstytute, I forsake or leave a thyng 
or persone,/c aestUue. 23^ Crowley Way td Wealth 36a 
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DESTITUTELY. 

Opprewjcd on the one side and destituted on the other. 
xwj Racon Ess.t Plantations (Arb.) 534 It is the sinfulkst 
Thini{ in the world, to forsake or destitute n Plantation, 
once in Forwardnesse. 1673 Lady's Call. 11. ft P 16. 63 
God, who |)crniits not even the brutes to destitute their 
yoiiiii? ones. 

2 . I'o (lei)rive, bereave, divest of (anylhinj; pos- 
sessed) ; to rciiclcr destitute, reduce to destitution. 

c 1540 BonoK The boke to Lertie A ij li, Vf he be destytuted of 
any of the prsmcipallcs. 134;$ J oyk Pan. v. ( R. », So that 

the chirclies and ciuile uiiniiitracion b<^ not destituted lerned 
men at any tyme. cxsdi VKKr».v/'Vir-tf>///44b, The niercye 
of God whereof they he al toj^ethcr destituted. 1605 Hieron 
.Shot I Dial. Gi That which desiUtj'uteth so Krent a iiumhtT 
of whole families. x6i» T. Taylor Titus i. it Let 

it take any one part, and destitute it of hcate and vital 1 
spirits, x&ao Shicllly Let. to Codioin 7 Au^.. I have given 
you the amount of a considerable fortune, and have dc-sti* 
luted myself, .of nearly four limes the amount. 

3 . spec. To deprive of dignity or office; todepo.se. 
[mod.F, ikstititcs‘.'\ 

1653 Baxter Chr. Coneord 70 Whejc an: the Caidinal.N 
and Bishops communicating with one excommunicated, 
in.stituted by one de.stitutcd? 17x6 M. D wiks A then, Pril. 

1. 131 Let not the Patriarch think .. to destitute or depose 
me. 1889 B. M. G vkiuner in Academy 16 Nf-v. 311/3 Tic 
was destituted by the General Council of the (3oiniiuitic. 

4 . To leave destitute or waste, to lay waste. 

1593 Nashr Christ's T. {jfu.O 40 By none shall the 
Sanctuary be defended, but those th.it wold liauc nunc , 
destitute or dcfloure it but thcmselues. 1890 A. Kimmi-r 
.Summ. Rambles Manchester jx v, He wnuhl have thought i 
ihat^ his country had been overrun by foreign foes and ' 
destituted. 

t6. To make void, frustrate, defeat, disappoint. 

. fiSS® Bale A', yoh.tn (Cumdon) lOo Examples we have j 
in Bnitc, Jn Catilyiu;, in Cissiiis, andfaycr Absiilon, Whouu* 
of their purpose God alwayes flcstylutc. 1593 ^^asme l'o>n‘c : 
Lett. Confut. 42 If you Imue .'inic ii«w infringomcfit to desli- j 
tutc the itiditenieiil of forgorie that I hring against yon. 
<tx6x9 Fotiierby Aiheom. 1. ii. § i (if)22)8 Lest ..ho be 1 
nccdlesly offended, when his e.Ypt;ct.'ition is destituted. j 
Hence De’atitatod ///. a.. Destituting vhl. sb. ! 
X5to Veho.n Sniytigs (73.jG) He that s,;clh liis 
broincr or his spier nniced nr destituted of daylye flxlc. 
iSto HoLLYUANn Ttras. I'r. Tonr,^ DestilulioH .y dcltiisse- • 
;«/•«/, Destituting or di>.ippoiming. xsSjj Fi.t.MtNr. C'ontn. 
llolinskcd 111 . 1027/2 'I'his monasterie lor sundrie ycare-. } 
was left Instituted. x66a J. Bamckave Po^eA/ex. V/l (1867) | 
95 Ho was a destituted young lad, out of :dl conversation. 1 

De'stitutely, adv. [f. DESTiTirTH a. f -ly I 

In a destitute condition. 1 



of all the worldcj) $o1.acc. 


Be'stitnteness. [f. us prec. + 'NKs.'S.] The 
blate or condition of being destitute. 

1657 Oaule Hapicnt.^ *^usti/. 70 The destituteness atid 
dcsi^eratcness of the Disease. 1668 II. More Div, Dial. 

II. vi. (171'd 1*57 The weakness .and destituteiHiss of the 
Infant. 1818 Bicntham Ch. ig Its utter dnstitutencs.s 
of all w.irrant from Scripture. 1835 ( /keswki.i. Parnhles II. 
2y3 The child, in the literal .sense of the word, is the tmiblein 
of weakness, destituteness, ignorance, impi rfetlion. 

Destitution (dcstili/z-J^n'. fa. F, deUituiion 
(1316 in (lodcf. Suppl.^^ ad. L. daliluliOnunt for- 
saking, .abandoning, n. of action from dcsliluHn' 
(sec aliovc) ; in Romanic usually it noun of con- 
dition.J 

1 1 . The action of deserting or forsaking. Obs. 

x6jS6 TjLoi.'nt ClossJii^r., Dcstituilon^ a leaving or for- 
saking^. 1678 Piiii.i.ii'S, Destitution, an utter forsaking or 
deserting. X7»7 Baii.et voI. II, Destitution^ a leaving, or 
forsaking, an utter abandoning ; also, a bring left, foi-s;ikcn, 
etc. 

2 . Deprivation of office ; discharge; dismi.s.s.'il. 

f I -a Phil. Sf M. c. 8 {} 33 'J'hc Irist itulions and 
Destitutions of .and in Benefices and Promotions Keclesi- 
nstical. x «44 H. r#KSi.iE BUssitig of fudak 27 In Law, 
In.stitution and Destitution lielong botli to one. 1683 Fir/.* 
WILLIAM in Lady Russell's Lett, vii. 1177 3) 8 Want of IcbiUt e 
ocenstoned by the desiitutioii of a Curate l)y illness. 1864 
'J'rknch Parables The imin '.the unjust steward] not so 
much as attempting a defence, his destitution fed. 1886 
disrois.siilj fol low's. 

3 . a. The condition of being abandoned or left 
helpless, of being deprived or liereft (of anything), 
b. The condition ol wanting or Ixing lacking \of 
or t in anything) ; want. 

a X440 Found. St. Hartholomeno's 59 A c<:rtcj*ne woman . . 
was smyte with a Palsy . . And yn that de.stitucyoun of her 
lymmys duryd nat a litill tyme. 159A Hooker Reel. Pol. i. 

X. D611) 7; Destitution in those ffot^ and clothing] is such 
an impediment. 1597 I. Pkshv. Royal F.xch. t? Theiro 
destitucion of zcale to Gods glnrie. 1684 Fitzw'Ili.iam in 
Lady RtiSselTs Lett, xii, 11773) *9 The destitution of his 
real .self, will . . cause .a .stronger sense of your loss, vtzf 
Bailey voI. II [see i], a X766 Stkhsk Lett. xti. (R.), Thy 
mother .and thyself at a distance from me.. what can ctmi- 
^msalc for such a dc.<!.titiilion ? 1790-18x0 Comae Deril on 
Tim Sticks IV. a.j2 A destitution of all principle, 

honour, sentiment, and feeling. 1838 Prescott Ferd. * /.v. 

I. vii. 336 This, .does not necessarily imply any desti- i 
intion of just moral perception-S. 1853 Kane Crinnctl F.xp. I 
XV. ( ii6 That .. destitution dl point!» of comparison, 
which niakejs] the pyramid-s so deceptive. 

4 . .pec. 'I'he ci>ndition of being destitute of re- 
sources ; want of the necessai ies of life. 

a i6m Hooker (J.), Tl/ey . .are not left in so great dcstitu* 
lion, that justly any man .should think the ordinary means 
of clerusU life taken from them. 1659 Ham.mono On Ps. 
XXV. x; Pamphr. 143 My anxieties and destitutions daily 
increase. 1773 Ahii, IhstitutioHy want, poverty. x8^ 
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CoBOKN Speoches 33 Left in a statu of destitution. 1883 
Mary HowitrA’. ti'remer'tCreeeeW. xiv. 108 The Christian 
inhabitants of Thessaly would be reduced to destitution, 
i^a Yeats ('rrentdh Cennm. 62 He {^ut an end to his life as 
the only means of escaping destitution. 

Dostonie, -nye, obs. forms of Destiny. 

; Destorb, deatoiirb, obs. forms of Distuhb. 

; !l Destour, daitnr (destQo*i). Also ; dia- 
j tor6(o, diBtooro, destoor, diutoor. [Pcrs.^ji^ij 

1 dastitr^ prime minister, vizier :—Pahlavi 

dastobdr, prime minister, councillor of state, high 
priest of the Parsces.] A chief priest of the Parsees. 

X631P T.oun Rnuiatts Persees viil (Yule), Their Distoroc 
or high priest. 1665 T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 55 The 
l.>istoore or Pope, .has thirteen [prcccplsl. x6^ Ovin{;ton 
roy. Surat 376 (Yule) The highest Priest of the Persies Is 
caIUmI Ltestoor, ihcir ordinary Priests Daroos or Hurboods. 
1776 Giuuon Tter.U tfr F . <1836) Vlll. 81 If the destour be 
satisfied, your soul w'ill escape hell. X777 J. Ricitari).sc)n 
Dissert, liasl. iVaflous lo *I'hc wretched rhymes of a uitxlci n 
l*arsi Destour. 1809 M. Graham frnl. (181-2) (Yule), The 
Dustoor is the chief priest of his sect in Bombay. 186a M. 
Hai'ij Rss. Sotr. Lang. Pa*‘secs 5a The Du-stixirs, as the 
spiritual guides of the P.arsec community, should lake a 
chief p.ii t in it. 2878 •— Relig. of Parsecs (ed. a) 17 He 
brihcil one of the most le.-irnca Dasturs, Dastur Dar.^h, at 
.Sural to procure him munuKcripts and to instruct him in the 
.Aveiita and Bahlavi languages. 

Destourn, obs. form of dihti bn 
Destrain, -ayn, -ein, etc., obs. ff. Distrain 
Destranght, obs. f. Distraught pa. ppk.^ dis- 
tracted. 

tDe8tray*t. Obs. Also -to, -tte. [a. OF. 

destreii ['ittlt -t>ii)f niod.P*. defroti 'a strait, a 
narrow place or passage, a defile, a confined place ' 
:-latc i)op. L. districDum^ from distridus tight, 
strict, severe, pa. pple. of distringhe to I^istuain ; 
cf. District.] A narrow pass or defile. 

148X Canton Codfrey clxv. 244 The day after p.T^sed they 
by a iiiochc sluarn & a-iprc w.ay, & .Tfier descended by a 
di.slr.Tyl in to u piaync. rxsoo Mclusipic Ivii. 336 On the 
inoriicho. p.a.s:,cd the der.trayito ^sc. mounted the nnmntuyne.s. 

i Destrexhe, obs. rare ~ b [ajip. irreg. f. 
Dk- pref. + Stretch v. : perh. .after slrof, destroy ^ 
strain t destrain^aXc.'l intr. To stretchout, extend. 

c 1175 Hcew loysc man taught .Sonc 30 in Q. Elis. Acad. 53 
Als fciTc as incsurc wyll dcstrechc. 

De'strer, de*8trier (dc-stroj, -iw, dtniiri^vj). 
arch. Also 4-5 destrero, 5 dcistrero, doxtrer(o, 
(9 dexter, 9 dextrier, destridro). [M K. destreVy 
a. AF. destrern OY. destrier «:.Vx. destrier y It. dc' 
stricrcy -<vv:— laic L. dextrdri-uSy in full equus 
dextrdriuSy f, dextra right hand ; so called from 
being led by the sciuire with his right hand.] 

A war-horse, a charger. 

а. in contemporary use. 

t'1300 K. Alts, 801 'I'hc Knightics iuiiiteth .after dcre, On 
fol*^ and «in dcstrerc. Ibid. 49-24 1 *he queue ni.-iy Icfle Twcnl y 
ihuu^ande inaideiis upon dc?ilrcrs. e 1314 (iity IFano. (A.) 
2356 Sir Gii him smot to tiaicr, And fcld him doun of his 
rleslrer. c 1330 R. Bbunnk CAtwt. tiSio) 1-24 To ded ban gon 
he fallc doun of his dcslrert'. c 13B6 CuArcKu T/ioPas 
'202 By hym baitutb his d»:.vircr[y'./-.<IeslTe.r,de‘iit;r, dcislrcre, 
dexlrcrcj. r x450 Ldneltcii (irail xiii. S7 K.e.le preking vp- 
pon a dcstrere, f 2477 Caxton Jason 9 b, 'J'wo right fa^ r 
and excellent ilesi tiers or horses, c 1500 MclHsinc xix. 82 
'I'ben descended Raymondin fro the dcslrer. 

б . historical or archaistic, ((?liiefly jn Fr. spelling.) 
xyao .StryI'E .SAnux Surv, (1754) I. 11. ii. 351/1 .So far into 

the 'J'hames, as a lioi-.cman at low w.-itcr, riding upon his 
] )e.slrior into the river could dart hi.s lance from him. 1803 
.S. pEciOF. Aitccd, Eng. l.nng. 287 Dcxl« rs seem to have 
been what we should call trhargers. 1820 Scott fvanhoc 
xl, Some p.'ilfrey whose pace may ln! softer lh.-in that of my 
destrier. 1845 T. B. Shaw in Pdacho. Mag, T.VIII. i.tfi 
The Prince pricks along on his faithful destrere. 1845). 
Satinoers Pkt, Eny. Life, Chaucer 76 'I’hG w:ir horse.s 
were led by the squires, who always keeping them in their 
right hand, lliey were Cidleil dexiriers. X858 Morris Sir 
(ialahnd I'oenis sx Needs must i-oll The proudest destrier 
sometimes in the du.st. 2869 Kbicuman Norm. Coho. (187C) 

111 . xii. 175 The knight on his destrier. x8m A. 1.ang in 
Longm. mag. Jtmc 214 The M.aidcn called for her great 
destrier, But he lashed like a fiend when the Maid drew near. 

Do6treyn(e, obs. forms of Distrain. 
Destributo, obs. var. of Distbibutk v. 
t Destri’otion. Obs. rare [app. f. I)E- 1 . 1 
+ L. striefio binding, Stuiction.J 
«a7 Bailey vol. II, DcstrktioHy a binding, 

Destrie*, obs. form of Destroy v. 
I'Destri'gxnent. Obs.rare^'*. \i.lj.de 5 tnn- 
to strip off, strigmentum that which is scraped 
or scratched off.] 

27*7 Bailey vol. 11 , Dcstrigmrnty that which is .scraped 
or pulled of .any thing. 

tDe8tri*ti02l. Obs, rare. ^a.OiY.destruision 
destruction, f. dcstruire to Dehtroy (cf. destrie],] 
Ravaging, ruin. 

14. , Childetf Bristinue 3*8 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 123 Where 
his fader dud de.strition to man or womnian in any toun. .he 
^ll.Tl make aselh therforc, and his good aycn restore. 

Destroer, oIjs. form of Dehtroy kr. 
t Destrou'ble, V, Obs, [a. OF. desirmtldery 
ddrettblcr (Oodef.), f. des-^ dis- + tromler to 
Trouble. Cf. Disturble.] fr/rw. To trouble ; to 
make it troublesome for* 


DBSTBOY. 

A 1430 knt. de la Tmr(xm) 43 Ye haue dcstroubled the 
pari^enes to here masse. 2474 Caxton Cheste 94 Auarice 
dostrouhleth fiiyth. 

D68troy(d/8troi*),2'. Forms; 3-4 de8trui-e(n, 
3-5 -atruy-eCn, -stru-eCn, (-atru, -stoiu), 4-5 
-Btry(e, 4-6 -stroye, (5 -strode, 6 -itrowe), 6-7 
-stroie, 5- destroy; also 4dis8trie,dy8atrye, 4-5 
di8truy(e, -truie, -truy^e, -tro^e, -trou, 4-6 dia- 
troy(e, 4-7 diatroie, 5 diatrie, distroi, 5-6 dya* 
troy(e, dia-, dy8trow(e, -true, diatrye. [ME. 
des/rtty-en, etc., a. OF. destrui’re (mod.F. ditruire 
=*}‘r. and Sp. destruivy It. disimggere) :-late pop. 
L. *destrftg^e, ppl. stem destruct-y for cl. L, des* 
truhe^ f. Dk- 1 . 6 t struifre to pile up, construct.] 
1 . trans. To inill down or undfo (that which has 
l>eeii built) ; to demolish, raze to the pound. 

im R. CloL'c. (1724) 242 Eilwync. .destrude wyde aboute 
.. Allc ys studc-s, ver and tier, and to gronnde eaxto. 
<1 2300 Fall 4 Passion 85 in E, E. P. (1862) 15 He wolde 
dcMru temple an chirchc. a 2300 Cursor At. 22348 tCott.) 
Bath dcstriii bain tun and tur. <• 2380 Wvclif .Yr/w. Scl. 
Wks. 1 . 23 pi wallis al dislrjcd. £-2400 MAUNDEv.dtoxb.) v. 
13 pare was. .a fairc ritec of Cristen men, but Sarzcncs hose 
destruyd it. 2489 Caxton Fnyies of A. ii. xxxvii. 157 'J 
cite of romc shulde haue be dystroyed. 2513 Braushaw 
St. Werburge 11, 604 'rhis kyiig enteiided by niortall enuy 
’I’hc cite of Clie.>tre to spoyle and distrye. x5a6-34 'J’indale 
John it. 19 le'iiis an.swered and sayd vnto them, de.stroyc 
this temple, and in thru dayes I will rc.-ire. it vp ngayne. 
z63a J. Haywawh I r. BiotuH's Kromena 78 'lo undergoe the 
brunt of destroying Kpicainido’s whole cainpc. 2760- ya 
ir. Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy. ted. 3) II. 82 Another earthquake 
iL-ipTwned, by which seven-il houses were destroyed. 2834 

I. ,. Ritchik Wand, by Seine 237 The English destroyed 
(the monastery] .md half u century .-iftcrw.-u-ds rebuilt it. 

b. Said of the action of water in dissolving and 
demolishing or washing away. 

263a Lithgow Trav. vn. 317 hor the nature of violent 
.slreaimui..Iis to] destroy all that ihcydehord upon. 1650 
P.. Hmibis Parivafs Iron Age 67 Like a Torrent, which 
carries aw.-iy, and de.stroies all. 2760 7a tr. Juan 4 - Utbuiis 
I 'oy. (cd. j) I. wi 'ritp rain utterly destroys all the trenches. 
*835 Cruise Digest iy.y\. 4) I. ill. ii. § 24 If the lanks of a 
river arc de.sfroyed by a sndileii tlocxl it is not w.nstc. 

'i* 2 . To lay waste, ravage, make desolate. Obs. 

a zi>5 A m r. R. 388 A lefdi . . mid hire no.in biset al nbiitcii, 
and hire lonU al dcLlrucd. r 23*0 .S'/V/V^z/rr 244a And nl 
be contre, s.ann doute, |>ai distniede hit al nhoute. c 2440 
Promp. Pnrv. 120 De.sin>yyn a cuntro (or feeldis P,), de^ 
popnlory dtpredoy dci'asto. 2483 Caxton Ctdd. l eg. ’209(1 
That same tyme .ittilu destroyed Italyc. 2^ Pow'I'.ll 
Lloyd's Cambria 1 1 Dcstroied the province of Cnc.ster. x6zi 
Birle Eisek. XXX. 1 1 'J'he terrible of the nations .shall lie 
l 7 roiiglit to destroy the land. 

t b. To ruin (men), to undo in worldly estate. 

ia97 R. CiLOur. 11724) 376 He destrude bat poncrc vole, 
ft nom of hem hy.H prcyc. 26*2 Bolion .via/. Jrel. y 
(an. :'.5 Hen. VI) The Irish enemie.s. .destroy the common 
}7eopIc by lodging upon them in the nights. 

8. To undo, break into useless piccejt, or reduce 
into a useless form, consume, or dissolve (any 
material slnicturc or object). (Now the leading 
sense.) 

c 23x4 Guy Warw, (A.) 1120 Mi bodi deslrud .and leytl on 
bpt\ 238* WvcLiF Prov, xxi. 2t» An vn[irudcnt man schal 
dbtric it. 1393 Lanc:!.. P, PI. C. 1. 212 For ineny mnntiys 
malt wc inys wolde disliye. 2700 S. L. ir. Fryke's I'oy. 
A'. India 245 'I'b.il day we destroy'd about lujoof their 
.‘skiffs, little and_ great, f 2790 Willock Foy. 154 Plunder- 
ing and destroying whatever they can lay hands on. 1798 

II. Skhink Tim Tours IFalcs 135 A fire, by which most 
of the old houses were (Ic.stroyed. z8a8 Ambler Reports 
(ed, 2) I. 147 A (Iced which was charged in his hill to have 
lM?i:n (leMroycd and lost by Roger. xiB4 Gustai-son Found. 
Death ii. (cd. 3) 25 All the ancient F.gyptian work.s on 
alchemy. . were riuhles.sly de.siroycdtJJr the Kom.Tn Emperor 
1 )iocletian. 2887 Bowen Virg. Mneid v. 700 The vessels of 
'I'roy . .are srived from flames that deslr-jy. 

b. To render useless, to injure or spoil utterly. 

2541 Boohde Dyctaty xi. (1870) 260 God may .sende a man 

5 ood mcatc, but the denyll in.-vy sende an euyll coke to 
ystrue it. 2555 Ehen Decodes 115 I^ociLstes whiche dc- 
strowe the fie.ldcs of cornc. 2897 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 
468 With Blites de.st roy my Corn. 2774 OoLnsM. Nat. Jlist. 
(17761 VIL-8 .Shells assume every colour hut blue ; and that, 
sea-w.T.ter. .would be apt to destroy. 2806 J. FoRnK.s Lett. 
France II. fio The long drought and extreme heat have de- 
stroyed their vegetablc.s. 

4 . To put out of existence (living beings); to 
deprive of life ; to slay, kill. 

S Vow chiefly .said^ of war, pestilence, intemperance, etc., 
ich destroy multitudes, also of the destruction of noxious 
animals, and of suicide (self-destruction).) 
a i^CursorM, 22i33(Colt.) First he.sald(}aIledcstrurd/A'. 
yiV/z/. dc.striu, distrouj^t halud was of ur lauerd iesit. 

a xu$ Prose Psalter \}\\]. 5 rer-for shal God destruen be on 
enue. a 2340 HAMrot.K Psalter ix. 40 When antecrist is dls- 
iroid all goed sail regne. (-2385 Chaucer L.G. IV. i iiB Dido, 
These lordis. . Wcle me distroyen only for joure nakc, 1473 
Warkw. Ckron, to The Baiiti^e . . hade purposed to have 
distmyt Kynge Edwarde. ijf M Coveroale Bel 4* Dr. a(^, 

I shal destroye thi.s dragon without swearde or stalT. a 2549 
in Lanehaws Lett, (Pref. 1871) 130 Hnue youe drunktuie 
any contagius drynke to dy.strowe your chyld. 2700 
S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. /nd. 291 Rat-Catchers . . destroy 
the Rats and Mice as much as any Cats would. 272s 
Hharne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. $oc.) 111 . 368 Of whose destroy, 
ing himself 1 have made mention. 2786 Adv. Capt. R. 
Boyle sjx, I was . . going to destroy myself . . in the height 
of my Despair. 2794 Suluvan Firm Not. 11.252 A deluge 
in Friezeland covctm the whole coasts, and destroyed the 
greatest 1^ of the inhabitants. 2839 T. Beale Hist, 
Sperm Whale 160 Those young bulls . . are perhaps the 
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most difficult to destroy. 1887 Bowen KrV^. Mneid ui. 1 
It had pleased the Immortals . . to destroy Priam's innocent 
people. 

5 , To bring to nought, put an end to ; to do away 
with, annihilate (any institution, condition, state, 
quality, or thing immaterial). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 35239 (Ck)tt.) Dcstru [v. rr, deslruy, 
destroy] {lou lauerd I wit pouste hm pe mightes o |ris wilier- 
win. safe HAMroLB Pr, Cause, 4451 pan sml he dcstroye 
cristen lawe. 1381 Wvclif Prov. xjd. as [They] destro^ide 
[13^ distriede] the strengthe of the trost of it. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy X3340 Ail hir note of Nigromausy naitly distroyet. 
>535 CovERPALK Job xiv. x8 So destroyest thou the hope of 
man. z6ia Wr.H.sTKa Duichtsss of Mt^fi iv. ii, So pity 
would destroy pity. 17x4 Mrs. Centi.ivkb Wonder iv. 1, 
One tender word destroys a lover's rage, xysa Johnson 
Rambler No. 103 F9 Every other enjoyment malice may 
destroy. 1833 11 Kitckir Wand, by Loire 17 To wait . . 
would destroy the little chance we appeared to have. x&|x«4 
Kmf.kson Ess.s Intellect Wlcs. (Bonn) I. 143 Silence is a 
solvent that destroys persomtUty. 1893 Times XCl V. 
603/3 He.. had been heard to express a determination to 
destroy his life. 

tb, A^h. To Cancel, eliminate, cause to disap^ 
pear. Oh. 

1706 W, Jones 5 >«. Palmar. Matheseos 130 After the same 
manner any other Term in tliis ■ . Equation m.iy be destroyed. 
1763 W. Emerson Meth. Increments 133, 3 series, where all 
the terms destroy one another except ilie first. 

0 . 1 . 070 . To nullify, invalidate, do away with. | 
x8i8 Cruikk Digest (ed. «> If. 353 A person who has ordy : 
a trust estate, cannot . .destroy a contingent remainder ex- 1 
pedant on his estate. Ibid, V. 217 A power collateral to > 
the land..c.'innot be barred or destroyed by a line levied 
letc.]. xSps Goopevk Pers. Property (ta. a) 301 The statutes 
above cited do not destroy the right. 

6 . To counteract or neutralize the effect of ; to 
render of no avail. 

171^ Ruti.kk Seruf. Wks. ib'74 II. 110 These contrary 
Passions.. do not necessarily destroy each other. 1759 W. j 
fill. LAKY IJisrases liarbtulos 181 If they arc of op^iositc and 
contrary Natures, they must at IjosI only destroy e.ach 
c*ther.^ 1760 7* Ir. ^unn ^ UlltWs Voy. (ed. 3) I. 61 The 
medicine has destroyed tlic malignity of the poison, i860 
'J'ynmall Cine. 11. vi. 253 A red gl.tss . . is red because . . it 
dcHlroys the shorter waves which produce the other colours. 

i* 7 . To destroy into or to (reproducing/^?;?/^;'^ in 
i^chmnam of V'ulgate) ; to consign or give over to 1 
perdition in. Ohs. 

<• 1380 Wyclif Wi‘s. (18S0) 265 It is gn;tl meruailc pat god 
..diMlcoicp not alle cursed pcpic to hcllc. x5a6-34 
Tinimle i^fatf. X. 28 Which is able to deslroyc I>oih soulc 
and body itilu hell. (.So (Tovehu., Ckanm., Kbemish ,* Wvcuf 
I csc in to; Genafa ^ x6xx in.] 
iicncc Bofltroyed (d/stroi d) ///. /i., despoiled; 
ravaged ; slain ; ruined ; reduced to a useless 
condition. 

c Z440 Promp, Ptxr^t. 123 l.)eslroyyde, dcsiruetus^ dissipa- 
tits. X634 SiK T. ITEHHKKr Trax*. 76 Being a Lady of 
faithfiill metnoi Y to her rlcstroycd hnshand. 1640 (////<’), 
England's Pcliliou (0 their King; an Humble I'etiiion of 
the distressed ami almost destroyed subjects of fCngland. 
s8oi Cl. S, Kabem I fare Mas. (1818). 1 . 82 'i’hc dcsiroywl 
book of the Sibyl. i8ai .Shki.i.ky Ihllas 494 Chie cry from 
the destroy’d and the destroyer Rose. 

+ Destroy*! Obs. rare ~ ^ In 7 distroie. 

[f. De«tiiov v .\ Destruction. 

16x6 T.ank Ctnit. St/r.'s T. ix. 476 The swcctc boy, wall’ 
iiigc most rufullic bis fietides distroie. 

Destroyable ' d/stmi ab’l), a. [f. Dk^tkoy v. j 
+ -AbbK.] culpable ot being destroyed. j 

135* HuwJicr, Destroyable, or able to be destroyed, dc^ • 
strm tilis. 1654 Fuller Tmo Serm. 41 Foundations of ! 
Religion destroyed (so farrc-fortli as they are rlcstroyablc). | 
1678 CunwoHTH Intelt, .Syst, 1, ii. § i.\. 70 The Accidents 
themselves .. are all nmk^ble and destroyable. 1851 Hus- 
KIN Mod. Paint. II. ifWP. iv. §g Destroyable only by the 
same, .process of association by which it was cre.atcd. 

Deitroyer (d/ktroi-aj). Also 4-5 doHtrior. 
distriore, 5 distruyere, dostroer. [f. Dkstuov 
V, \ -Eli ; prob. orig. a. OF. desiruiere^ -eor, -eour^ 
f. destruUre to Dkstrot,] A person or thing that 
destroys. 

> 38 * WvcLiK Rev. ix. ri Apfiolion, and by Latyn hauyngc 
the name Destrier [isSSadistriere]. 1398 Tukvisa Harth, 

De P, R, II. xix. (1495) 45 Also the fende hyghtc Appolyon 
in Grewe, A destroyer, c 1410 Hymn Pirj^. v. in Wartoii 
Hist, Eng, Poetry x, Ilcyl distruyere t)f everi strisse. 
1483 Cath. Angl, 98/1 A Dcstroer, vhi a w.astei\ cx53o 
PiH. Rel. L. Poems (1866) 30 Covclysc is dlstroyer of 
liym selfe. 1535 Covkrdai.k t Chron. xxi. 15 The lAirde 
. . sayde vnto the angell y* destroyer : It is ynough, holdc 
now thy handc. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 6sjrhey are 
. .great Destroyers of Barbels, and other Kind of Fish. X667 
Milton P, L. xi. 697 Great Conquerors. .Destroyers right- 
Her call'd and Plagues of men. 1795 Soui uev Joan of A rc 
X, 5j Were it .a crime if thy more mighty force Dcstniy'd ( 
the fell destroyer ? 1807 Mea, Jrnl^ XVI I. loa A ncutrali/er ! 
or destroyer of contagion. 1804 Daily Hetvs si Tune 6/5 I 
The torpedo-boat de.slr03^er buill by the same firm last year 
for the Admimlly. .This type of boiler . . is being put imd 
most of the * destroyers ' which are being built for the 
Government. 

tDealwOy'eress. Obs. rare. [f. prec..+ -K«8.] 

A female destroyer. 

i66» J. Sparrow tr. Sehme's Rem, Whs., Caial. Extant 
Worts No. 4 The Turba or Destroyeresse of the linage. 
DffiffitroyiM (d^Tstroidu), vb/. sb. [f. Destroy 
V. -f -iKo l.j Tne action oithe verb Destroy ; De- 
BTRCdTiON : now chiefly gemndlal. 
jc 1300 A*. Alts, a886 Never siththe that destroying N’as in 
Thebes wonyiiig. ^1380 Wvclif Wks, (1880) 322 To telle 
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I hasty destriyng of hem. c 1400 Apol, Loll, 69 JPonoji if he 
lay doiin pe suerd . . he opuni^ distroyingis. i6m 

H. Harrik Parival 's Iron Age 138 ’I’hey . . consented to the 
I destroying down of the fair Garaeiis about the Town, to 

begin the PortificationK. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 129 For 
onely in destroying 1 find ease 1 0 my relentless thoughts. 
1805 Ld.^ CoLLiNuwooo in A. Duncan Ne^on (1806) 271, 

I determined no longer to delay tlie destroying them. 

D68troy*inff, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -IRQ 
That destroys, destructive. 

*535 CovERDALE Ezck. XXI. 8 The destroyenge staff of niy 
sonne, shal bringc downe all wodde. 1708 R. Morris Ess, 
Aw. Archit. as Novelty and Siiiglene!» were as destroying 
. .to Art, as. . Barimrism. 1281 Giudon Dccl. 4 F. II. 9a To 
•mpose the inro.Hd of this ticstroying host. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xxvj Replete with power he is, and terrible, Like 
some destroying Angel! 1894 Li>. Wowkley Life of 
Mariborough ll. xci. 437 Soul-and-body-destroying de- 
bauchery. 

De8troy*ingly, adv. [f. prcc, + -ly 2.] As 
a destroyer, destructively. 

x8ax SiiELLKV Prometh. Utd\ i. i. 781 1 ‘ho’ Ruin now Irfjvc's 
shadow be, FoIli>wing him destroyingly. 1869 Daily News 
23 Jan., Dire forms of di.scase which occasionally sweep 
destroyingly over our towns. 

t Destru'ct, 7 a Obs. rare " \ [f. 1.. deslrui l- 
ppl. stem of destruhe to Desthoy : cf. eonsiruet^ 
-Destroy. 

/1 1638 Mkok Paraphr. a Pet. iii. (1642) 12 Either wholly . 
destructed, or marvcllouslyvcorrujited from that they were 
bcfarc. 2; tv/. 3 ’id.r, )) dcslroyed.) 

De8tni*Ctailt, \\xte:^.i.\..destruct- 

(see prcc.) + - akt.] A destroyer, a dcstroyin|» agent. 

_ 1689 T* D- Talmaok in The P^oice (N. V.) 25 July, There ; 
is such a thing as pretending to he cn rapport with others, j 
when ive are their dire destructants. 

t De8tni*ctfal, a, [f. L. dhtrud- (see prcc.) 

+ -ruji.] =^DEsTUL'(rnvE. 

1639 Si’HAT Plague of A iheus OO67) a \Vc fear A dangerous | 
and destrtictful W.Tr. Ibid. 10 Tne circulation from tlie 
heart, Was most dcstmctful now. 

D88tnictibi*]ity. [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quality of licing destructible ; capability of being 
ile.stroyed. 

* 730-0 Ba 1 1.1CV! folio*, Destrn/.tiM/itr, .'icap.’iblencssurbcung 1 
desp-oyed. 1803 Hatchei'T in IVt/l. Tram. XCV. 30J 'riie j 
varieties of tannin do not accord in the degree of destrucli- i 
bilily. 1841 Trimmer /V vre/. 257 'J'hegre^Ttcrdcsirucii- ! 
bility of the absent tribes by long immersion in water. 

Destructible (*l^str»*ktib’l), a. [ad. I., dl'- 

strndibiliSf f. destrud- ppl. stem of aistrufre to 
Dehtroy ; sec -iibK.] Capable of being destroyed ; 
liable to be destroyed. 

>755 Johnson, Desimdiblc Imble to dVvSlinclion. 1768 74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 60 ; Simple sulisiante.s, not con- 
sisting of parts, nor ilcstruclible by .tII the powers of 
nature. 1783 J’RikSTLKvin Phil. Tram. LXXIII 412 Wood, 
or charcoal, is even perfectly destructible, ibal is, rcsolvaldc 
into inflammable air. 1871 Tvnimll Fragm. . 9 i*. (1879) L 
XX. .183 Forces are cunvcitibic but not dostnictible. 1878 
Jf.vons Prim. Pal. Eton. 107 Dcslrucriblc things, like eggs, 
skins, etc., .arc always rising or falling in value. 

Hence Destni'ctlbleiieEB, dcst met i bility. 

1846 in WoncKHTEK. 

t DostrU’Ctify, tf. rare. [f. L, desirud-us de- 
stroyed ♦--fy.] trails. To reduce to destruction. 

1841 Fraser's .Uag. XXIV. Enough to coiitaimiinte, 
poison, degrade, and dcslriictify the whole race. 

t Deatru'Otilo, rure-», [a(\. J.. dalrudilis, 
f. deslrtsd- i)pL slciii : see -ilk.] - Destructible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Destmetile, that which may be 
destroy’d. 

Destmotion (tl/Mr-y kJnn). Also 4 5 do- 
striiooioun, (5 •iixion,-tyoun ; 4 6 dis-, 5 dys-. 

[a. OF. dost rmt inn jath c.), -itwi, -lion (inod.F. 
dP’) =Pr. desiriurio, Sp. destrucdoiG It. dislruzionc, 
ad. L. dcstriidion cm, it. of .action from ddslrtiPrc 
to Destroy.] The action of destroying ; the fact 
or condition of being destroyed: the oitposilc of 
conslrudion. 

I . The action of deinoli.shing a building or struc- 
ture of any kind, of pulling to pieces, reducing to 
frngincnts, undoing, wasting, rendering useless, 
l)utting an end to, or doing away with anything 
material or immaterial ; demolition. 

1340 Hami’OLR Pr. Const, 4049 Aftir J>e de.slruccion sal be 
Of etnpyre of Rome. Chaucer Man of I. aids T. 

138 In debirinx.iouii of mawnieiryc And in cncrcssc of Crisles 
l.awc deere. They ben acordid. exfoo Maunukv. (Koxb.) ' 
xvi. 74 He asked jw: destruccioun and Jm vndoyng of his 
order. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xi. 158 That after the first 
destmxion of the world iher shoUl lie other iieple. 1520 : 
Caxton's Chron. F.ng. in. 10/2 He prophecyed the dys- j 
triicyon of Jerusalem. 1553 Kden Trent. Nexve Ind. (Arb.) ' 
13 marg., The destruction of the citic of Aden. 1604 
SiiAKS. D/A. 1. iii. 177 If she confesse that she wa.s halfe ! 
the w'fxier, Dcstniciion on my head, if my bad blame Light ; 
on the man. z6sx Houues Leviatk. iil xxxvii, 233 'Vherc I 
should be no more an uniwrs.'ill destruction of the world by | 
Water. 1736 Butler Anai i. i. \yk.s. >874 1 . 28 There is i 
no presumption . . tluat the di.s.solution of the body is the dc- ' 
struction (A our present reflecting powers. 18x3 1 . Forsi pr | 
Ahnosph. Pheiumt, (1815) 3 llieory of the formation and 1 
destruction of cloud.s. il^S Hamckton Iniell. Life i. iv. 24 I 
'j'he work of repairing so great a destruction of muscle. | 

b. 'Jihe action of ravaging or laying wnste ; j 
havoc, ruin. Obs. (as distinct from the main sense.) I 
c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (t8xo) 202 Destruction he makes i 
of rentes and feez. ri4oo Ywaine tjr Ca 70 . 416 lie . . said, | 


I i had, ogayne resowne, Done him grete dostrucciowne. 1480 
; Caxton (fhron, Eng. cxxxiv. 1x4 He did mvte destruction 
j to holy chirche. r 1320 1283 Of hfs retime the opin 

’ di.strucciounc. 

0. I'he action of putting to death, slaughter ; 
now chiefly said of multitudes of men or Aiiiinals, 
and of noxious creatures, 

sSe6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 4 The destruccyoii of 
I’hiirao^ & all his boost, irot Mrs. Radclikfr Rom, 
Forest ix, 1 looked round for tne instrument of destruction. 

I 1837 Dickens Pidnv. ii, Snodgrass bore under his [cloak] 
j the iiLstrumcnts of destruction. Mod. Reward.s for the 
I destruction of hensi.s of prey, 
d. personified, 

' CovEROAi.r. Job xxviii. ati Dcsiniccion (Wyclif per- 

dicioun] fk deatli s.'iic, we Imiie herde tell of her with cure 
I eares. 1595 Siiaks John v. vii. 77 To push destruction and 
j perpetuad shame, Out of the weakc door of our faintinji: 

! Land. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. in. xi, Quench thou h£ 
j lighlj Destruction dark ! 

j 2 . The fact, concl ition, or state of being destroyed ; 
i ruin. 

c 13SA C,uy Wann. (A.) 6077 Wende we wille to lie douk 
Otoiin; And bring him to destruccioun. 1375 Barmour 
Brnce \, 204 To put hyiii to destrunione. At4«o Knt. 
de la Tour (1B6S) 6 She thanked God liumbly that had 
kepte her from shame and clistruccion. 1535 Covkkoai e 
Prov. X. 14 Y" mouth cf y” foolish is nyc destruccion. 
x6(^ Milton P. L, 1. 137 Alfthis mighty Host In horrible 
ilcstruction laid thus low. Z84X Lank Arab. Nts. T. or 
When the Prince heard their words, he felt assured of rU:- 
slruction. 

8. A cause or means of dcslniction. 

1526 Dr. Macinus Lett, to Jas. V., 13 Feb. 'J'lic Ariuo- 
Ktronggas. .had avaunted tliayiiLselves to lie the destruction 
of twoc & fifty parisshc churaies. 1348 Hall Chrm.cycj\ 
Not forseyng before, that thi.s preferment should lie hi.s de- 
struccion. i6xr UiiiLE Praif, x. 15 ']‘hc destruction of the 
r*rK)rc is their poiicrlie. 1798 Canning, etc. Loves of TrT 
angles in Anti.. Jacobin 7 May (1852) 126 Watch the bright 
destruction as it flics, 1833 Hr. Martinkau P'r. Wines 
•y Pol. iv. 58 'Lite deplorable mistake which was likely to 
prove the destruction of the whole family. 

i 4 . //. « Ruins. Obs. rare. 

. *585 T. WA.sniNt;toN tr, NicAolay's Yoy. 1. xxi. 26 b, 
Ncere that arc the deslruclioiiN of a high tower, which in 
times t\Tst w.'is. .the great iciiiple. 

t DestrU'Ctionable, Obs. rare, [f. prcc. 

I -ARLE in active sense.] Addicted to destruc- 
tion, destructive. 

•’*575 ii' Nicholas' First Exhort. (1656) 228 Posse.s( 
of the seven horrlbK>st and destnictionatilcst devils. i66p 
if. More Mystery of Godliness 269 Intimating that the 
rest of the Vices are Devils also, but not so destructionablc. 

t DOBtrU’ctioner. Obs. rare, [f. a.s prec. + 
-F.U*.] One that c*aii.ses destruction or min ; a de- 
stroyer. 

z6ai Boi.ion .Slat. Ircl. to {an. 25 l/en, YD Destruc- 
tiouers of the King our Souvernignc Ixirds liege people. 

Destrnotioniffit (cDstrfkJonist). [f. as prcc. 

+ -1HT.] 

1 . An advoLMle or pailisan of a policy of destruc- 
tion, esp. th.at of an existing political system or 
constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 

X84X h’iackxii. Mag, L. .^07 The intestine warfare liclwcen 
the Dcstructionisl and the Conservative, 1845 T. W. CoiT 
Puritanism 6 .\ Church-breakers: eccWuxstical destruction- 
ists of the straiU'st sect. x88B R. Dow'I.ing Miracle Gold 
II. xix. 107 A regular ouLand-out Fire-eater, Iconoclast, 
Deslructiouist. 

2 . jyieoi. One who believes in the final destruc 
lion or aimihilatioii of the wicked; an annihila- 
tionist. 

1 1807 South ky Espriellds Letters 11 . aS IJniversrdisi:;, 

C.Tlvanists, Materialists, Destructionist-s Brownists [etc.]. 

I DestrUCtivO (d/strvktiv), a. and sb. [a. OF. 
dcstmclifi -ive (1372 in l iatzf.) ; Pr. desirudin, 
Sp. dtsfrudivo^ It. distmtlivo, ad. I^. di'strudiv-us, 
f. destmd- ppl. stem of deslruPre to Dehtroy : .see 
-IVE.] 

A. adj. Havinglheqnality of destroying; lend- 
ing to destroy, put an end to, or completely spoil; 
yicmicioiis, deadly, annihilative. Const, io, of. 

Z490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 92 In all deslructyue of tlieyr 
personis, hononres, goocles, and chyu.^unchcs. 1535 F.dkn 
i Decades 265 Gno of these two .. shulde be dcslructiue to 
I lyuyiige creatures. 1647 Clark noon Hist. Reb, i. (1843) 98/2 
! C npolilic, and even destructive tolhc services intended. 1651 
Hobbes Leviatk. 1. xiv. 6.1 A man is forbidden to do, that, 
whitb i.s dcslriu tivc of his life, ifis* Baxter Inf. Rapt. 
318 'I'ho AiH>slIc's senco is not the same with yours (but de- 
siructive to it), lyia S ikelk .Spect. No. 466 F 7 Vice is in 
itself desiriiet ive of Pleasure. 1731 Johnson Rambler Ho. 
163 p 2 Dcstj uciive to happiness. 1994 SoirrHitv Wat Tyler 

I, 'I’hcsc destructive t>rant5 Shull shrink liefore your ven- 
geance. 1836 Kmemson Eng. Traits, First Visit to Eng, 
Wks. (Bohn) TL i The conditions of litcrarv success arc 
almost destructive of the lie.st social power, 1873 Kimglakr 
Crimea tcd.6) V. i. 2.^2 A rapid advance . . under dektructive 
fire. t88a Daily Tel. xo May, Palmer’s bowling proved 
extremely destructive, and he took no less than eight wickets. 

.b- In political and philosophical n&e, opposed 
to constructive and conservative. 

1834 Oxf Univ. Mag. I. 108 The two distinct lines of 
conservative and destructive poHc>'. x^i-44 Emerson Piss., 
Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 241 The spirit ol our American 
radicalism is destructive and aimless. x86z ?\ Hai.l in 
Journal Asiatic Soe. Bengal 148 After so much destructive 
criticUm, to have little of instantly helpful truth to sub- 
stitute in the room of what lias bMU swept away. ^ z866 

J. Martinp.au Ess. 1 . 36 HU position, therefore, i.s .simply 
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destructive. 187® Moblev Cr/V. Muc. Scr. 1. Carfyh iq 8 
Most of iis M'uiifd probably find the importance of this 
epoch in its destructive contribution. 

0. Chern. Destructive distillation : see quota. 

1831 T. r. Jones Cottvers. Chem. xxviii. a8i When organ* 
i/cd substances .'tre decomposed at a red heat in close vessels, 
the (irocess is colled destructive distillation. 18^ Ronalds 
& KicHABnsoN Chem, Technot. fed. si 1 . 984 Distillation may 
involve the decomposition of the substance heated* and tlie 
cotulunsation of the products of decomposition, when it is 
termed desMtetwe distillation. 

d. Logic, Applied to conjunctive (or, as they 
arc sometimes called, conditional) syllogisms and 
dilemmas, in which the conclusion negatives a 
hypothesis in one of the premisses. 

Tnus : If A is B, C is Ll ; C is not D, A. is not B. If A 
is B, C is D, and if E is F, G is II ; but cither G Is not D or 
G is not H| .*. either A is not B, or £ is nut F. 

tSay W iiATEi.Y Logic 11. iv. § 7 (L.) In a destructive sorites, 
you go back from the denial of the last coiise'iucnt to the 
denial of the first antecedent : ' G is nut H ; therefore A is 
not B.’ 

B. Sh. 

1 . A destructive agent, instrument, or force; 
a destructive proposition or syllogism. 

1640 E. Dacres tr. Afachiavel/i's Prince £p. Dcd., Poysons 
. . ;ts destructives of Mature . . arc utterly to be' almord. 
x «44 Br. Maxwell Prero^. C/ir. A 7 ^'*T)ed. 3 Ithathliccn 
a preparatorie destructive to Koyallie. 1646 Iturd. IssacL 
in PhcHix (1700) 1 1 . 29 j 'riieir confession of Faith . .is more 
in Negatives and Destructives, than AfTirinatives and Posi- 
tives. 1674 Penn ^fusi Kehuke y Giving, for Aniidotes, Dc- 
slructiws to the Souls of Mon. 1817 Whatki.kv Logic 
II. iv. (1836) jiH Which is evidently a simple Destructive. 
1856 Chamh. JtHl. VI. 56 The grand destructives of nature 
arc the winds .and the waves. 

2 . A jicrson whose theory or practice tends to 

overthrow existing institutions or systems. (Chiefly \ 
dy.slogistic.) ^ i 

183a a xamiuer 786/1 1 ’he Rmlicals (or Destructives, as you ! 
arc pleased to desetibe Ilium-. 1871 Momi.ey yoltnire{\^^6) [ 
4 'fo the critic of the schools, ever ready with compendious ! 
lalw-l, he is the rev«ilntionary destructive. 

]>eBtni*Ctively» [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] in a 

destniclivo manner. 

1661 (hnnd Debate 122 VVhIth lookt upon our hopes of 
Reft >rniat ion, almost as destructively ns the P.'ipists Doctrine 
of Infalliliility doth. 2665 Manley Warns ; 
255 The French Wars raged destructively, both at Sea and ' 
land, a 1714 M. Henry Wks. (1835) I. 37 Nothing really I 
and destructively evil. Moti. Fluoric acid acts destnictis'ely 
upon glo&s. I 

D68tra*ctiTenesf. [f. ns prcc. f -ness.] i 
'J' he quality of being destructive; tendency to I 
destroy. ! 

1847 .SALTM.vK.Sii spark. Glory{^i^4,i) 195 F.ir from bearing 
witness to any destructiveness or persecution of them. 17^ 
Warbukton Diy. Legat. I. 35 The Destruclivencss of 
Atheism to Society. 17^ .Southev Joan o/An' viii. 179 
A weapon for its sure dcsiructiveriess Alxiniinatcd once. 
1869 Echo yj Oct., An epidemic fever unpiiralleled for de- 
structiveness. 1875 Kinolake Crimea (18771 V, i. 335 
The .. rashness, or rather self • destructiveness of the 
charge. 

b. Phrcnol. The luaine of a faculty or jiropensity 
having a bump or ‘ orgMU ’ allotted to it. 

18x5 Edin, Reti, XXV. 255 To the Order of Feelings . . 
belong the following species .. 6. Destructiveness. i8a8 
CoMiiK Const it. Man ii. § 5 Destructiveness serves also to 
give weight to indignation, a 2873 Kinusley vnPourC. 
Eng. Lett. 568 These same organs of destructiveness and 
combat ivoness. 

Bestruxtless, a, rare, [f. L. dcsiriicU ppl. 
stem (see above) + -less.] Indestructible. 

x8^5 T. B. Shaw in Hlaclnv. Mag, l.VTII. 3a 'I'hc bond. . 
is fair and true I Destructless as the soul, and .as ctern.!!. 
DOitniCior (d/strr ktai . [a. L. destructor 

destroyer, agent-noun from dlstruhc to Dsstuuy. 

In F. destnectcur (1420 in llatzf.).] 

1 . A destroyer ; one who de.stroy.s. 

02692 Bovlr Wks. I. 5^7 (B.) Dclmont docs somewhere 
wittily cal! the fire the destructor and the artificial death of 
things. z88s -3 Schaek Kncycl. A'etrg. Knenvt. IT. 1212 A 
decree ordert;d. .all destroyed [temples] to be rebuilt at the 
cost of the destructors. 

2 . A furnace or crematory for the burning of 
refuse. Also altrih. 

^ 2881 ScribucEs Mag. XXII. 799 To dispose of the refuse 
in a quick and cleanly manner, a snmil cremator, or de- 
structor, has been introduced. 2885 Vpoot Daily Post j 
7 May 4/B I'hc abattoir will be a greater nuisance in Green- 1 
lane than the rcfu.se destructor. 2892 Daily Nrtns 16 July | 
4/4 Responsible for the working of the dust destructors. 
18^ Pali Mall G. 4 Oct. 2/ 1 One hundred tons arc extracted 
per week and burned in a destructor furnace, 
t DestrUXtory, a. and sb, Obs, [f. L. type j 
*dcstrnctori-uSf f. destrUclor : see jircc. and -oiiv.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a destroyer ; = De- 

HTRUCTIVE. 

1614 Bp. Anokewes Serm, onProv, xxiv. 22-23 IV. (1853) 
312 It is destructory, a destroying sin. 1697 H. Burton 
Baiting of Popd§ Bull 13 So destructory of that mo.st 
precious, and pccrclesseTansoine.*!®. . Swinburne d!/>(7tf5rr/jr 
\*cstru*t^ impediment . . is not only prohibitory, but 

B. sh, == Destructive sK 

atfiax S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 09 Subtihics of 
School-men, sentences and conceits of Postilers, rosaries, dc- 
Rtriictorics. Anthologies. 2644 Ki*. Maxwell Prerog. (hr. 
Kmgs via. 94 You have point bbnke the contrary, a virtual! 
destructory of this imagined and conceited right. 


00 itni'Ctliralis 6 | t;. [De- 11 . i.] trans. To 
UQdo the structural character of; to disorganize. * 
Hence Bestruotoraliaation. 

1880 Lihr. Unh. Knawl^ I. 494 A literal destruction (i. c. 
de-structuralixation), an utter and final disorganization. 

DeBtruat,-turb, -turblo, ohs, fl. Dirtburt, etc. 
t Destuted, pa, pple. Obs, rare, [perh. a cor- 
rupt form of destituted^ f. L. destituhe^ which had 
the sense ‘ to neglect, omit But the verb Desti- 
tute is not known till much later.] Omitted, left 
out. " 

CX300 A". Alls, 2199 This bataii destuted is, In the French, 
wcl y-wis, Therfur I have, hit to colour, Borowed of the 
lAiyn amour How bent the gcutil knyghtis. 

Destyne, var. of Destiny ppl a, Obs. 

! Bestyne, -nio, -ny, obs. If. Destine, Destiny. 
i Beflnbstantiate ;dr,s»bsiaj-nji,/!‘t), v. [f. De- 
II. 1 + L. substantia Substance + -ate : after 
stautiate.] tram. To deprive of substance. 

2884 Mrs. H. Ward tr. Antiefs Jrul. (i8ux) 255 Tlie 
mind Is not only unclothed but stripped of itself and so to 
s|)cak de substantiated. 

t D6su*bulate, z/. Obs. rare [f.iudesubu- 
tare to bore in deeply, f. De- 1 . 3 ^ subula an awl.] 
16x3 Cof-KiiWAM, Desubulate, to pierce with-a nale. 

Desudation (dJsi«d^(‘f9,i). ^f^d. [ad. L. dh 
sftddiiim-em violent sweafing, n. of action from 
desuddre to sweat greatly, i. De- 3 + Sudan to 
sweat. So in mod.F. (Littre.).] 

2797-31 ill Cmamuers Cycl. 2^7 Dunolison Med, Lexicon 
289 Desudation means a profuse and inordinate sweating, 
a muck .sweat. 

+ DeBU*datory. Obs, rare [f. L. type *dh 
suddtdriuMy f. desuddre : sec* prec. and -tutY.] 

1797 Bailey vol. II, Desudatery^ an hot House or Bagnio. 

tJDesue'te, ti. Obs, rare-**, [ml, h. desucLus 
pa. pple. : see next.] 

2797 Bailey vol. II, Desuetc, out of use. 

Desnetllda (deswAi^rd). [a. F. dcMtude 
(1596 in Hntzf.), ad. L. desuet ftdo disuse, f. dmicF 
uSf pa. pple. of dcsuesclirc to disuse, become unac- 
customed, f. De- 6 -f suesclfre to be accustomed, to 
be wont.] 

tl. A discontinuance of the use or practice (0/ 
anything); disuse; f protracted ceiisation/ww. 

2^3 C<x:kkkam, Desuetude, Litckcof vfse. idsptr. Herottian ■ 
(1635) iji A general! Iaz^ne^se and desuetude of Murtiall ! 
ICxcrcises. 1^-69 Hevlin Cosmogr., To Rdr., My dc- j 
suetude from those younger studies. x66i Bovlk Style | 
0/ Script. (167^) 139 By a dc.suetude and neglect of it. j 
1677 (^rig, Man, 11. iv. 160 Desuetude from 1 

their former Civility and Knowledge. 1706 j. .Sergeant 
Account of^ ChiipUr (185;)) Pref. xv, By a desuetude of 
acting, expire, and be buried in oblivion, 
b. The passing into a state of disuse. 
xSax Lamij Elia Ser. 1. A’cre Yeads Eve, The gradual 
dcsuetiule of old ob-Rjrvancc.s, 

2 . The condition or state into which anything 
falls when one ceases to use or practise it ; the 
.state of disuse. 

2637-50 Row ffisf. Kirk (1842) 14 'i’o revive act'? buried 
and broiiKht in I —into] desuetude by Prclats. 2678 R. Bar- 
1 CLAY Apot. Quakers x, ft 22. 315 The weighty Truths of Cod 
I W'cre iieii^tected, and, as it were, went into Desuetude. 2703 
Loml. Gas. No. 3914/4 Reviving such [Uaws] as are in 
desuetude. x8ao Scoit Monast, 1, 'i'hc .same mode of culti- 
vation is not yet entirely in desuetude in some distant parts 
of North Britain. 2896 (J. Reo. XXXJV, 6 'i'hls lx;autiful 
work . . fell las the Scot.s lawyers expre.ss it) into de.suc- 
tude. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. § ». 168 'I'hc exercise of 
riglit.s which had practically pas.scd into desuetude. 

Besnlphur (dfsvdfsj), v. [f. De- ii. a + Sul- 
phur. So mod.F. dpsu/furer,'] tram. To free from 
sulphur ; to de.sulphurize, 

2874 W. CmxiKG.s Dyeing 4 Calkoprinting 85 Wool de- 
prived of natundly adhering grease, and hc.'itcd to j6o'^. 
assumes a yellow tinge, ivhich is deeper when the wool 
has previously been dc-suiphurccl. 

Desulphurate ((hv»-lfiuri*«t}, v, [f. De- ll. i 
•f SULriiURATEz/.] -prea Hcncc DeBulplinrated 
ppl a„ DeitUplmr'ating vbl sb. and ppl a., De- 

•nlphura'tion. 

1757 tr. HenckeFs Pyritol. 109 To which the pyrlles-iron 
must, by the desuiphuration, he reduced. 2792 ruArmos in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 361 The dificrence or the times re- 
mitred for desulphurating the antimony. 2875 H. C. Wood 
Thrrap. I1879) 619 Nut really a desulphurating compound. 

Besulphuret (disN ifiurct), v. [f. De- ii. 3 
+ SULPHUUET.] irans. To deprive of sulphurets or 
sulphides. Hence Desulphiiratted ppl. a, 

i^Uke Diet. Arts HI. 847 Soda which contains sul- 
phides is preferred for making the mottled. ..soap, wherea.s 
the desulpnurcttcd soda makes the best white-curd soap, 

Desnlphiirisa (dxWlfiuraiz), z'. [f. De- II. i 
-pSuLPiiuiiTZK w.] trans. To free from sulphur. 

286^ Webster, Desulphurize. 189a Pall Mall G, 4 June 
7/3.T0 induce them to dctiuiphurire all their waste. 

Hence DMU'lpliurUttd ppl a . ; Demi'lpliiirii- 
ing vbl sh, and ppl a . ; also DaaulpliuzlM'tioa, 
Detu'lphnzlier. 

2^ 'Ronalds & Richardson Chew. Technot, I. xo6 In 
this sense the production of coke may also be called the do- 
Bulphurixntion. J. Roskell in Mech, x8 Mar. 
647/x It is also a flux and a dcsulphuriser. M\CasselFs 
ham, Mag. Dec. 59/a Desulphurised silicates, 2899 Daily 


Nms 23 SetR. 3/2 A very powerful desulphurising agent. 
i8m Wettm, Caz. 6 Feb. 6/3 The desulphurisotion of 
Cleveland ironstone so as to convert it straightway into 
steel will be an accomplished fact. 

(d/sN'lt), V, mnee-wd, [ad. L. desultdre 
to leap down, f. De- i + saltdre to leap.] intr. 
To proceed in a desultory manner. 

187a M. Collins Pr, Clarke 1 - vl 95 , 1 digresis 1 desuit. 
1873 — Miranda 11 . 243 Having heretofore been accused 
of desulting and digressing, sl^ Mabel Collins Stack- 
smith 4' Scholar I. aoi We must not dcsult. 

Demltw (dAv'lt^j). rare, [a. L. dcstiUor 
tcaper down, vaulter, ugent-noun from dcsiltre, 
desulF to leap down.] A cirens horse-leaper. 

[2797 Bailey vol. II, Detultores, desultoriir Persons of 
agiiityof IxKly, who used to leap from one horse to another, 
at the Horse Races in the Circensian Games.] s88o M. 
Collins Th. in Garden I. 183 Clowns and desultors in 
ragged jackets were hanging about. 

MSUltorily (dcs^ltorili), adv. [f. Dksultoky 
-f -LY^.] In a desnltory or random manner; un- 
methodically. 

1664. Evelyn Afem. (1857) HI* > 4 ^ ^r else he had not 
passed so desultorily uur Universities and the Navy. 2803 
Med, Jrnl. X. 306 I’he late influenza . . proceeded desul- 
torily in some cases, In others it was more regularly pro- 
gressive. 1819 Shelley Let. in Hogg LHe (1858) 11 . v. 140 
Have 1 written desultorily? 2891 T. Hardy Test 1 . vi, 
'I'hey had spent some time wandering desultorily. 2891 
Atkin.son Moorland Par. 324 Birds hopping slowly and de- 
sultorily about. 

X>e*81llt0rilie88. [f- as prec. + -NEBB.] I'hc 
quality of bciiij^ desultory ; scrappy discursiveness ; 
disconncctcdncs.!; ; lack of method. • 

2662 Boyle Style 0/ Script, Pi-ef. (1675) 10 ’J’hc Seeming 
DcKultorinesse of my Method. 1797 Bailky vol. 11 , DesuL 
toriness, the Skipping from one Thing to another. 1788 
Reid Act. J'tntvrs 11. iii. 538 'I'hcrc is a dcsultoriness of 
thought in man. x8s6 Buchan in Singer Hisi. Cards 360 
Kxcusc the dcsultoriness of these ubscrvation.K. 2870 Pall 
Mall G. 9 Aug. 12 Accidental defects of desultoriness and 
sketidiiness. 

I)68nlt0ri01l8 (dc»plloe‘riDs), a. [f. L. desul- 
tdii-us Dkbultorv + -oij«.] Desultory a, i. 

2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerem. 11. ix. 5a O dcsultorious 
DccTamaiion ! O roving Rethorike ! /1X638 Mkde Rem. 

Apoc. Wkh. (1672) III. 582 Our dcsulturions and shifting In 
terpreters.^ 2703 Bi*. Patru:x Comm. 7 Sam. vi. 10 David 
danced with composed and decent, nut desultorious and 
light motions, such as v.iin fellows arc wont lo use. 1729 
Waterijino rimi. Christ's Divinity^ 459 Fixing the Sense 
of .Scripture, and preventing its being ill-used by desultorious 
Wits. 2829 H. Busk Yestriad iii. 525 Tripping with loose 
and desultorious toe. 

De 81 lltor 3 r (dc’sifltoii), a, {sb.) [ad, L. dcsul 
Idri-us ol or belonging to a vaulter, Buperficial, de- 
sultory, f, dcsultori see Debultor.] A. adj. 

1 . Skipping about, jumping or flitting from one 
thing to another; irregularly shifting, devious; 
wavering, unsteady, lit, aud fig. 

2582 Mulcastkk Positions xxxix. (1887) 230 Not resting 
vpon any one thing, but desuUoric oucr all. 2594 Bp. 
ANi>Rt:wES 6'(rw. II. 68 'Winter brook.s’ as Jub termeth 
flitting desultory Christians. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. H. 

S 31 'i'hc Crown, since the Conquest, never ubAcrvcd a 
regular, but an unce.rt:itn and^ desultory motion. 2699 
Bentley Phal. 86 i^ersons of a light and desultory temper, 
that skii) about, and are blown with every wind, as Grass- 
hoppers are. 2699 Burnet 3,9 Art, xx. (1700' 295 All men 
ought to .avoid the Imnutations of a desultory Levity. 2748 
J. Mason Elocut. 19 To cure an uneven, desultory Voice 
. . do not begin your Period.s . . in too high or too low a 
Key, 2754 Ekles in Phil Trans. XLlX. 132 That de- 
sultory motion, by which it flics off from an electrified Ixxly. 
2784 1 1. Elliott in Dk. 0/ Leeds's PoLMem, (iS8^ 250 There 
is also a peculiar desultory motloiNlEflis Royal Higlincsst» 
eye. 2789 G. Wiina Selhorne xv. (2853) 63 , 1 shot at it but 
it was .so desultory that 1 missed iny aim. 2895 Southuy 
Paraguay Proem., Ceasing here from desultory flight. 

2 . Pursuing a disconnected and irregular course of 
action; unmethodical. 

2740 Wahburton Let. 2 Feb. (R.\ This makes my reading 
wild and desultory. 2773 Burke Cotr. (2844) 1 . 427 Writing . . 
not in a desultory and occasional manner, but systemati- 
cally. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary *4 June, She is a very 
desultory reader. 2897 Hare (2859) 146 Desultory 

reading is indeed very mischievou.s by fostering habits of 
loose, discontinuous thought. i8m Mii.man Lat. Chr, 
(1864) IV. VII. i. 2 A desultory aiid intermitting warfare, 
287a Geo. Eliot Middlem. x.vix. (1873) 104 Guests whose 
desultory vivacity makes their presence a fatigue. 1876 
Swaas Afed. 6- Ami Hist. ii. 41 'The temptation to desultory 
research must in every case be very great, and desultory re- 
search, however it m.2y amuse or benefit the investi^tor, 
seldom adds much to the real stock of human knowledge. 

b. Of a single thing : Coming disconnectedly ; 
random. 

A 1704 R. L’Estranck (J.), Tis not for a desultory thought 
to attone for a lewd course of life. 289s Hazlitt Tabled. 
Scr. II. vi. (1869) >31 He no sooner meditates some desultory 
project, than (cteij. 

o. Irregular and disconnected in form or appear- 
ance; motley, rare, 

2849 Alison /fiV. (2849-50) XIIX. Ixxxviii. (42. 

248 They . . shuddered when they gazed on the long and 
desultory array of Cossacks . . sweeiuiig by. 2866 Howells 
Vemt, Life n. 29 A beggar in picturesque and desultory 
costume. 

B. sh, A horse trained for the 'desnltor* in a 
circus. Ohs, rare *“L ^ 

1653 UrqUhart Rabelais a xxiii, Ihese horses were called 
desultories. 
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fDesirltme* 0 ^»rare-^. [ad, L. d^sulHira, 
leaping down, vaulting.] 

1717 BAaRV vol. II, DUMUnn^ a vaulting from one horM 
to anothor. 

t Deflnwer V* Oh, [ad. L. desUm-lfn to take 
from a mass, pick out, cull, f. Ds- 2 + stlm^c to 
take.] traus. To take or obtain {fr<m some 
source) ; to derive, borrow, deduce. 

laSa Haward Entropius To Kdr. 7 A lanmiam more rife 
ana mmiliare than those from whence he [TulTyJ desiimed 
them. s6s3 Hart Arrargnm, Ur. Kp. to Rdr. A ij, Some 
thii^ flesumcd from mine owne experimental! knowledge. 
x6^Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 111. xiv. 140 Nor is this Sala> 
maiidcrs wool! desiimed from any Animal, but a Minerall 
sut>st.anco. 1697 Pottrk Antiq. Greece ir. xiii. (17x5) 304 
From this Species, those, whose^ profession it was to inter- 
pret Dreams, have desumed their Names. 

t Bcswmption. Obs. ran. [n. of action f. 
L. dcsimUre, ppl. stem desumpt-^ Taking (from 
some source). 

x65d Blount Glossogr.^ DesuMption, a chtising, or taking 
out. 1775 Asii, DesuntfitioH^ the act of taking from others. 

Desupematuralize : see De- II. i. 
t !Desvoy% Obs. rare - \ [a. OF. desvoy cr^ 
var. of desvierx-AaXt 1 .. type *dtszftdre for L, tie- 
vidre : see Dk- 1 , 6.] intr. To go out of the way, 
to deviate. 

X48X Caxton ATyrr. 111. xiv, 166 By which they desuoy and 
goo out of the wave. 

Deawade, obs. form of Dibsuade v. 
i-Daswsvr^,///- a. Obs. [a. AFr. *iieswartl^ 
OF. *des,^uardy = OF. espean*^ esiaarly 

esj^^ar^y mod. F. t^gar^.'l Gone out of the way ; that 
has lost his way, gone astray, stray. Another form 
of the word is in the title Sir Dt^garri » htight 
deswarriy in the quotation. 

c X3*4 Guy iPartv. (A.) 6003 A kni^t icham deswarre, pat 
in [r>. r. herliuroiigh] y hid piur chorite. 

Desy, obs. var. of Drzzv. 
Desynonymisation (d/isinp^nimaizi^-Jon). 

f n. of .action f. next : see -ation.] The process 
ry which words originally synonymous come to be 
differentiated in use. 

z8da II. Spenckr First Princ. 11. xix. 8 153 It has been re- 
marked . . thiit with the advance of language, words W'iiich 
were origin.illy alike in their meanings ac<|uire unlike mean- 
ings— .n change which he [Coleridge] expresses by the formid- 
able word, ‘ desynonyinixation IbuLy The desynonymizn- 
tion of words is the ultimate effect. 

Dea3ni0liyillise (dfisinp'nimaiz), v. [f. De- 

II. I t-SYNOJlVM l -TZE.] 

1 . trans. To differentiate in moaning words pre- 
viously synonymous. 

18x7 CuLL'MinoR Piog. Lit, iv. (1870)42 In all languages 
Ihcru exists an instinct of growth . . working unconsciously 
to desynonyinize those words originally of the same meaning. 
xBa? Hahk Guesses fsex. 1, 220 His [Coleridge’s] word 

to aesynonymise . . is a tmly valuable one, .as designating 
n process very common in the history of language. i88a 
Fakkar Early Chr. I. ix. 205 There h.ad Iwen a rapid ten- 
dency to desyiionymfze the words * bishop ' and * presbyter '. 
b, 'Po free from synonyms. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eug. 169 To form an idea of the 
extent to which our Language has Wn dc.synouyinized. 

2 . intr. To cease lo be synonymous. 
ai86a Buckle Misc. IVks.U^jt) I. 547 Rcm.arks on the 
tendency of words to desynonymize. 

Hence DesynonymiEed ppl. a., -izing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1833 J. C. Harr in Philolog. Museum II. 224 From the 
dcsynoiiymizing tendency lieforc .spoken of. 1851 Trench 
Study of Worth vi. (1869), The process of* dcsynoiiyinix- 
ing'. x^ F'akrar L uke 359 ’Ai/d0ep.a is only a desynonymised 
form of the .same word [ardff^/ta]. 

t Desyte, v. Obs. rare, [? f. L. desit-y ppl. stem 
of desin^re to cease : cf. DAbition.] ? To leave off. 

a 1500 Skrlton Col. Cloute 8 Eythyr lor to endyte or else 
for to uesyte. 

Det, earlier spelling of Dedt sb. and a. 

Detach (dflai tj), v. in 5 diataohe. [n. F. 
d^tachc-Ty earlier destaebery destac/iier {1 2i\i c, in 
Godef.) « Pr., Sp. destacavy It. distaccorey f. Rom. 
des'-f L. dis- (Dib-) + Rom. laccay F. lacbe nail, 
tack, fixed point, spot. Cf. Attach, Used by 
Caxton in form distache from OF. des- (see Deb-) ; 
but the existing word appears to have bmn adopted 
from modem F. late in the 17th c.] 

1 . trans. To unfasten and separate; to disconnect, 
disengage, disunite, lit. and fip 
[c 1477 Caxton yasou its b. He distached and riptc it of.] 
1688 F. SvENCB tr. Varttlds Ho. Medicis 73 Coglione de- 
tach'd himself out, for the viewing him the belter. 1691-8 
Noaxis Pract. Disc. IV. 219 We must now Detachc and 
disingage our Hearts from the Creatures. X736 Butler A nal. 
II. vii. 333 The testimony of S. Paul is to he considered as 
detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. Z794 Sullivan 
Vieno NtU, 11 . 6 The flint.f . . I can re.idily conceive to have 
liecn detached from mountains very distant from them. 1797 
Mann ip Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 446 Tlie French have 
long sought to detach Austria from England. 1798 Lamb 
RoseantmdGray xi, [It] only tends to soften and tranquillise 
my mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human pur. 
snits. i8eo tr. Lagrangds Ckem. 1 . 235 The caloric en- 
deavours to detach carbonic acid from the lime. 1847 
A. Kser Hitt. Servia 258 Nor could Kara George venture 
to detach himself from the Russians. 1868 Freeman Hurm. 
Cmq. (xStQ 11 . App. 575 Northamptonshire and Hunting- 


donshire were afterwards again detached from Northiimlrer- 
land. 1874 Knkuit Dkt. Meek, I. 3x4 A failure to detach 
both hooks simultaneously may lead to the swamping of the 
boat 

2 . Afi 7 . and Naval, To separate and send off 
(a part from a main body) for a speoial purpose ; 
to draw off (a regiment, a snip, or the like) for some 
si>ecial mission. Also transf. 

X684 Scanderbeg Rediv, vi. 145 A Body of Foot and Dra- 
goons was Detached to Attacqne their Cannon. 1697 Potter 
Antbq, Greece i. xxvi. (17x5) 161 The Chivalry shall be 
detacht out of the must puissant and wealthy Athenians. 
X706 PiiiLLii'S ted. Kersey), 7 o detach (Fr. in the .Art of 
War), to make a Detachment, to send away a Party of 
Soldiers upon a particular Expedition. 1787 H. Blano 
Milit. Disc. xix. 287 When Battalions are Detach’d for the 
covering of the Ocncrars Quarters, it only goes for a Tour 
of Fatigue. X748 Smoixei't Rod. Raud, (1845) 148 She was 
immediately detached to look out for a convenient place. 
X796-7 lustr, Sf Keg. Cavalry (1813) 257 During thi.s the 
front line detaches skirniisherH. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Ehj:. 
111 . 678 .Several regiments, .detached from the army which 
had lately bcsicecfr Limerick. 

absot. 1809 WELUNf;ToN in Cnrw. Desp IV. 400 If they 
should venture to detach, they will lo.se both kingdoms, 
a intr. (for rep/.) To clisengnge and separate one- 
self, to become disconnected. 

x8^ Tknny.son kysion of Sin iii, Detaching, fold by fold, 
From those still heiglits, and slowly drawing near. 

Hence Deta'cbing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. ^ 

x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gi. (1873) VI. xv. xi. 62 Stronger 
than they by their detachings. 1874 Knioiit Diet. Mech, 
BoaLdetaching Hook, one adapted lo be suddenly c-ast 
loose when a boat loweied from the davits touches the 
water. 1884 Pall Mall G, 25 July ii/i The detaching 
shaft springs hack. 1890 Aiheuceum 21 June 795/3 That 
detaching and absorbing interest which from lime to time is 
necessary to physical and mont.il well-being. 

Detachabrlity. [f- next : see -ity.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

1815 CoLF.RiDCK Aids Refl. (i86i) 255 It.s singleness, its 
dctaimabiiily for the ima^'nation. xSj^ Scriimer's Mag. 
XVT. 434/1 We only realize the detachahility of things when 
we see a h.ahy at work. 

Detachable (dAsc-tJSbT), a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being detached or separated. | 
t8i8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 406 This d<!tachnblc mass of pay. i 
X834 Fraser's Mag. X. 700 Poetry yet intrudes in scp.iratc i 
and clct.iched or del achnnic pas.sa.ijes. 1867 M acgkeoor I 'of, • 
Alone (1868) 22 'Ilie chart frame is also iklachahle from its | 
place. 1878 Dowuen Stud. Lit. 24t Many guoil thing-- in i 
particular p.a.s.sagcs of her writings arc detachable. 1883 i 
Standard 6 Apr. 5^2 The detachable spear point of the ! 
Fra.scr River savage. 

Detaxhableneee. [f. prcc.-f-NicHs.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

««SS H. Spencer Ptinc, Psychol. (1870) 1 . .564 The detach- 
nb]enc.vs which distingni-shes ideas th.at are fully develo|>ed. 

Detached (d/itjc tjt), ppL a. [f. l )ktacii t>. + 
-ED.] Hisconncctetl, disengagetl, separated ; .sepa- 
rate, unattache<1, standing apart, isolated, 

27^ PiiiLLira (ed. Kersey), Bastion drtached or cut off, 
that which is separated from the Body of the Works, xyxa 
J. jAMi-a tr, Lc Blonds Gardening 7t.)'X\iKi\\u\xsx. .stands de- 
tached. 17x7-3* CiiAMDEKS Cye.l. S.V., In painting, the figures 
are said to lie well detached, or loosened, when they stand 
free, and diseng.nge(l from eacli other. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
I Advt., Innunierahle detached particulars. 1794 Suli ivan 
View Nat. 1 1 . 77 Ore found in largr detached masses. 1801 i 
Mr(l Cii, Smith Solitary Wamlorcr II. 3O, I took a sin-all, I 
I but elegant, detached house. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 47 
i In the centre . . stands a ilclaclied column of granite. x8M i 
Freeman Norm. Cotuf. (1876) II. ix. 4 <j 9 A few detached j 
events must he mentioned. 1879 Sir O. G. Scoit’ Leet, \ 
Archit. 1 , 149 Attached and detached shafts may be used I 
.‘iltcrn.ately. 1879 Crt wr/Tr Techn, Educ. IV. 27/2 The villa 
stands alone, or ns it is termed * detached j 

Dcta’chedly, adv. [f. prcc. + -LY ^.] In n 
detached manner; disconnectedly; apart from j 
others of the same kind, or from context, etc. 

X707 E. M. Loma.x Philanthrope 252 The tree, the rock, 
or the meadow, considered ilelachedly from one .'mother. 
1804 Sir E. BRYor;KB Lett, on Byron, Some of the senti- 
ments [in * Cain 'J, taken detarhcdly . . are . . dangerous. 
1847 LiJ. Lindsay Chr. Art L 122 Wc arc at liberty .. lo 
consider them dctachedly. 

Datachedness (d/trc'tjtnes, -ednus). [f. as 
prcc. 4 -NE8S.] The quality of being detached or 
of standing apart ; senaration ; isolation. 

1768 Wont, ofHonor 111 . 214 So complete had hw detach- 
edness been from his family, Athenseum 17 Sept. 392/2 
It m.Ty Ix! that ihl.s ‘dctachcdncss’— unkind person.s call 
it selfishness . . is an clement of a noble strahi. 

Detaoher (d/ia.'tJoj). [f. Detach v. + -erI.] 

A person or thing tliat detaches ; an apparatus or 
instrument for detaching. 

1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After l>cing carried through 
certain apparatus called detachers, the wheat passes through 
centrifugal dressers. 

Detachment (dAtcTfinent). \a.Y.ditachement , 
(1642 in Hatzf.), f. dliachrx see -uekt.] 

1 . The action ol detaching ; unfastening, discon- 
necting, separation. 

1669 WooDHKAD St. Teresa t. Pref. 35 A perfect Detach- 
ment, and clearing of our aflTections from the friendships of 
the creature. x6m J. Woouward in Phil. Tratts. XX 1. bo 8 
.So continual an Kmission and Detachment of Water, in so 
great Plenty from the Parts of Plants. lylBji Pott Chirurg. 
Whs. II. 17 A detachment of fibres from the fascia lata of 
the thigh. 1876 W. H. Pollock in Coniemp. Rev. June 53 
The growth of the drama has . . gone hand in hand with 
its detachment from the service of its parent. x88o Car- 


penter in 19th Cent. Na 38. 612 Bergs which show least 
signs of change .since their first detachment from the parent 
ina.<s& 

2 . Mil, and Naval, The separating and dispatch*- 

ing of part of a body of troops, etc., on special 
service. ^ 

X678 PitiLLii'H, Deiachmeni, a word now very much 
brought iuto^ u.sc, in relations of the afirairs of the French 
Army, anil signifies a drawing off of a party from one place 
for the relief or assist.'incv of some parly, upon oa'asion, in 
•another place. 1603 Littrell Brief Ret, (1857) III. 116 
They confirm the dctachincnt of the dauphine with 25,000 
ineii to the Rhine. 1704 I)e Foe Mem. Cavo/iVr (1840) 107 
The army, after so many detachments, w.a.s not above nine- 
teen thuu.saiKl men. 1748 Ciimsteuf. Lett. 1 1 , dx. 75 Which 
would have . . caused a great di tachmenl from their army in 
Flanders. X841 Klmiinstonk Hist. Ind. 1 . 143 I'lTicy] had 
I liecomc teriaiitsun condition of service instCtad ol* mere officers 
on detachment. 

3. concr, A portion of an army or navy taken 
from the main body and employed on some sepa- 
rate service or expedition; any party similarly 
separated from a main body. 

X678 lluTLKR Hud. 111. iii. 3s Haunted with detachments, 
sent From Marsh.'il Legions regiment. 1681 I.uttreli. 
Brief Rel. ^1857) F. 89 He has sent ont a detachment of six 
witncssiis, to confound Fitzharris's disco vcr>'. 17x4 Dk Foe 
Mem. Ccevalicr (1840) 68 Detachments were made out of 
every regiment to search uinung the dead. 1739 Cibiier 
Apol. X. 273 A Detachment of Actors from Drury- Lane. 
CinnoN Ded. F, HI. Iii. 256 A dcLichment of cavalry in- 
tercepted his march. 2838 'I uirlwam. Greece II. xv. 291 He 
.sent a detachment of his fleet to seize the island of Cythera. 
1839 F. A. Griffiths Artil.Man. (1862) 112 A gun dcUich- 
meut consists of one non-commissioned officer and nine 
gunners, 

attrib. 1881 J. Grant Cameronians I. i. 3 The smartest 
officerA arc usually selected for detachment duty. x88x Mrs. 
Alexander Freres iii, He was alniast immediately told off 
for detachment duty. 

4 . A Standing apart or aloof from objects or cir- 
cumstances; a state of separation or withdrawal 
from connexion or association with surrounding 
tilings. 

i86x Maurici;: Mor. Sf Met. Philos. IV. ill. { db. 88 This 
dciachmtMH from Italian feelings might have led one to 
c.xpccl [etc.]. 287x'rYNi>ALL/'rfl!i'x/r. .ft:. (1870' 1 . iv, 126 The 
mountain sprang forth with astuni.sbinc solidity and detach- 
ment from the .surrounding air. x%ya afoKLivV Compromise 
1 188L) I T5 Oxford, ‘ the sweet city with her dreaming spires ', 
where there has ever been so much detachment from the 
world, 1883 Brit. Q. A’tv. Oct. 39a An npartnes.s or detach- 
nieni from self. x888 Bkyck Amer. Comum, II. 111. liii. 
335 'J'lie detachment of the Uniteil .States from tlie affairs of 
the Old World. 

I b. A condition of spiritual separation from the 
j world. (CL 1669 in 1.) 

j 1798 La-mb Rosamund Gray xi, The stronger T feel thi.s de- 

I tachmenl, the more 1 find myself drawn heavenward. _ 1S53 
j M. Kelly tr. GosseMn's Pmver of Pope 1 . 91 To inquire all 
I the faithful with the spirit of del.aclimeut. 1896 J. U. New 
I MAN Callista 199 A most heroic faith, and the detachinent 
; of a saint. 2865 'V. F. Knox Ljfe Henty Susa 152 I.et all 
who suffer with detachment rejoice. 2891 Daily Nnos 3 Apr. 
5/2 There is no such excellent cure for ‘ detachment ’ us ;ui 
, attachment. 

^ Errimeously for Attachment 1-3. 
z7o6Piin.MFB(c(l. Kersey), s.v.A^f/rtM/Vxn*, To seize or take 
I into custody another man's goods or person by writ of 
i Detachment or other course of law. 27x7 Baii.ky vol. II, 

I Detachment, in Law, a sort of Writ. 

Detail Ol^^**l» dri^«l), sb. [a. F. dl/ail (1 2th c. 
in Hatzf.) the action of detailing, the result of this 
action, reUil, f. stem of dtHailkr: see next. Ajip. 
first adopted in Hie phrase in dclaiU F. cn dltail, 
opposed to en gros in the gross, wholesale. .Sense 
5 represents the F. dPtail du serviccy distribuer 
Vardre en dllail, Feuquiei es, a. 1711.] 

1 . The dealing with matters item by item ; de- 
tailed treatment; attention to particulars. Ksp. 
in phrase in (t the'^ detail, item by item ; part by 
part ; minutely ; circumstantially. .So to go info 
detaily i. e. to deal with or treat a thing in its 
individual particulars. 

*603 TTollano Plutarch's Mor. 506 (R.) As if a man would 
say, that neco.s.sary it is for him to ofler wrong in dctailc, 
who miiidcth to do right in the gross. 1706 PniLi.irs Detail 
(Fr.), the particular Circumstances of an Affair; as These 
' advantages need not be offered in Detail to your View. 
2734 Pope Ess. Man, Inlrod., I was unable to treat this 

i iart of my suhieot more in detail. 1769 Ooliwm. // ist. 

1786) I, 320 'I ney . . iKurhaps coiidt'inncd them in the gross 
or defects, which they thought it not worth while lo mention 
ill the detail. 1785 Cowpek Whs. (1837) XV. 163 The consc- 

a uences need not, to nsc the fashion.'ible phrase, be given in 
ctail. 1840 G1.AD.S10NE Ch. Princ, 69 The fear of punish- 
ment in the gross or in tlie detail. 1847 Kmkrhon Repr. Men, 
.Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 332 His revelationR destroy 
their credit by running into ifctail. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org. iv. no Relieved from the drudgery of detail. 
1870 P'kke.man Norm. Conq. (cd. 2) 1 . App. ^58 The tale, which 
is told in great detail, is doubtless mythical in its details. 
1884 Law Times ReP, 16 Feh 773/2 We had to go into 
detail, so as to make the case clear. 

b. Mil. In detail : by the engagement of small 
portions of an army or force one after another. 
War of detaily a war carried on after this fashion, 
instead of by general ejjgajjeraents. (Often 
2841 Miall Nonconf, I. x Their war has been one of detail, 
not of principle. 18^ H. Rogers Introd. Burke's Whs. 85 
Pursuing a war of detail instesul of acting on some uniform 
scheme, 1843 Ford Handhh Spain a Being without um‘00 
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[it] 16 also without strength and ha* been beaten in detail. 
tBffi Froi'ob ffisf, Eug, 111 . xiii. xi6 Without concert . . 
wwtout a leader they would be de.stroyed in detail. x886 
Stokks Ciltic Ch. 293 He (Brian Bora] defeated bis enemies 
in detail. 

2. A minute or circumstantial Account; a detailed 
narrative or description of particulars. 

X69S WooowAKD Nut, Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 238 But 
I must be forced wholey to wave and supersede the Detail of 
these. 1716 AM Capt, R, Boyle Pref A iv, The following 
Sheets arc a detail of Portune.s 1 have run through. 1810 
(////«'), A Chronological detail of events in whl<m Oliver 
Cromwell was engaged, from 1642 to 1658. iStg T. Forster 
Atmosph, F/ixnom. p. i.\, Aristotle . . appears to have given 
a more minute detail of the various uppcaratices of clouds 
. . .and other phicuomena, i8sa I.ytton Falklanii 9 But my 
detail must be rather of thougnt than of action. 

3 . An item, a particular (of an account, a process, 
etc.) ; a minute or subordinate portion of any (w/. 
.1 large or comi»lex) whole. (Sec also 4 a.) 

' But that is a detail ! ' in a current phrase humorously 
making light of what is perhaps really an important clement 
in the m.atter in ({uestion. 

1786 T. Jkvtekmon Writ. (1859! I. 560 It has given me de- 
tails . . which are very entertaining. 183a Hr. Maktineau 
Demerara ii. t6 The details of the management of a plan- 
tation. x8sx J. S. Macaukay Fitld Forttf, 267 Ilcdges . . 
.skirted by details of ground that may render them obstacles. 
*®58 J* H* Nkwman hist. Sk, 11873^ 1. 1, iv. 194 In the details 
of ares.s, carriage, and general manners, the Turks are very 
diflTerent from Europeans. x86^ Kr. A. Khmule Raid, m 
Georgia 17 , 1 slmll furnish 3‘ou with no details. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (xBSo) II. 393 Be particular in the minutest detail. 

b. collective sing. The particulars or items of 
any whole considered collectively. 

i86x Mill Utilil. v, 71 Nobody desires th<d laws should 


interfere with the whole detail of private life. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 193/2 Legal questions . . full of <lry and un- 
intereating detail. 

4 . Fine Arts. a. A niimile or subordinate part 
of A building, sculpture, or painting, as distinct 
from the larger portions or the general conception, 
b. colkitive sing. Such minute parts collectively, 
or the manner of treatment of them. (Also transf. 
in reference to natural objects.) 

xSas Nicholson Tract. Build. y>i) The detail of both 
sculpture and masonry on the building. 1846 KusKtNyi/o</. 
Paint. I. II. n. v. § 15 The detail of a single weedy bank 
biighs the carving of ages to scorn. xSto F. K. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 85 There are no architectural ueiails of interest. 
i88a Hamerfon Graphic A rts iv. 29 The most c.m'ful study 
of anthiuarian detail is uniteil to an artist's vivid recollection 
of the colour and sunshine of the South. »M 5 J. FeKGI.'SSON 
Hist. Archit. 1 . 1. ml ii. .s^aThe Assyrian honeysuckle, .forms 
as elegant an architectural detail as is anywhere to be found. 

c. Arch, Short for detail working 

drawings. 

18x9 P. NiciiorsoM Anhit. Diet. I. 383 Detail, the de- 
lineation of all the parts of an edifice, so as to be sufliciently 
intelligible for the execution of the work, ‘fhe detail is 
othcrw ise denominated the uiorkingdrarvings. 1876 Gwilt 
Encyrl, A rchit. Gloss., Details, a term usu.'illy applaud to the 
drawings on a barge sc.^^ for the use of builders, and gene- 
rally called working drawings. 1898 .-I rckit. PubT. Soc. 
Diet. VIII. s,v. Working Drawings, Working drawings .. 
consist of plans, elevations, sections, detail!} of Construction 
. . many being to the full size. 

5. Mil. a. The distributioti in detail, to the 
different officers concerned, of the Daily Orders first 
given in general, with apportionment to each di- 
vision and subdivision of the force (and finally to 
individual officers and men) of tlie share of duty 
falling upon them in their order ; hence, the li.st or 
table showing the general distribution of duty for 
the whole force (general or \gmnd detail')^ or the 
particular distribution of that falling upon any 
division or subdivision of it (particular detail). 

Office ^Detail (in U..S. Navy Dept ', the office where the 
roster uf officers is kept, and from which orders as tu duty 
are i&sued. 

XM3-8 Order Dk. Marlborough in Kane Camp Disc. (1757) 
4 The Adjutant-General is tu keep all the Details and an 
account of nil things that happen in the Army. 1708 — 
(MAribid. 4 Of Details, Wliercas great Inconveniences have 
hapjiened in changing. the Detaiks after made, it is agreed 
. . by all the Generals of the Army, that all Detaii.s made at 
orderly 'J’iine shuiikl stand, though several other .Details 
came afterwards; and that they should march accordingly, 
though the others iimde licfure did not march, a xytx Ibid. 
3 The. Brig.'idier of the Day is to distribute the Orders he 
received immediiiiuly to the Majors of Brigade; and .see 
that all the Det.ails are made upon the Spot. 17117 
Bland Milit, Discip, 281 (ch. xix, '/ iVA) Of the Method in 
Flanders for the Receiving and Distributing of the Daily 



•Jdtiiuiuiin, niui iiic \./iiiccrs, is regumieo. iiua. in 
Simes A/iV/ 7 , Medley 69 Our late Monarch, the glorious 

King William . . was perfectly knowing in the small as well 
ns the gr.and detail of an army, c X745 Kane Camp. Disc. 
(1757) Whenever the Quarter-master Generivl demands 
a Delacliment, to go along with hiA(|l(.Kconnoitre, they 
arc to he furnished immedjMy Troops, and 


Maryland Loyah^^Mijl^^\)^ta\e for outfine pickett 
diis evening, xyw l/.S. Am^lrgttlatioH, [The adjutant] 
mi^ assemble the first Mm^ts of the companies, make 
them copy the orders* a# Mvt tliem their details for the 
Of? Cart. C, lAtTK Dniv. MiUt. Diet, s.v., 

Detail o/Duiy is a roster or Ul^ th* itegular . . per- 
forti^ce^ duty, <^tth«r fiiipt>^gartei(>n, or canton- 
ments. 1 ne general detail orauty teihe proper care of the 


majors of brigade, who are guided by the roster for the officers, 
and by the tables for the men to m occasionally Ihrnishcd. 
The adjutant of a regiment keeps the detail of duty for the 
officers of his regiment. xtSs T. Simes Mi/it. Guide (ed. 3) 
p I'he Major of Brigade is charged with the particular detail 
in his own brigade in much the some way as the Adjutant- 
general is charged with the general detail of the army. 1853 
Stocquelbr Milit. EncycT. s. v. Detail of Duty. 1894 
Brigade Orders^ Aldershot (MS.) 1. Detail^ 14.xo.94. 
Brigade (.Captain, Ai^utant and Picquet : 2nd Wore. K. 
Special Picquet Hospital Hill: and Lein. R. BrieadeQuarter- 
inaster : 2nd Ches. K. Drums : 2 Lein. R. Company for 
Fire Screen Drill : none. Duties No. 1 Canteen : and Ches. 
R. Duties No. a Canteen : and Lein. R. Visitor to Bde. 
Schools (a Capln.) : and Ches. K. 

b. I'he detailing or telling off a small party 
for a .<i[xx:ial duty. 0. cotur. A small body de- 
tached for a particular service or duty; n small 
detachment. Originally military, but extended to 
the police, etc. 

1 * 7 ^ .see under a above.] 

1780 Giln. Wasiiincj n>N Order 14 Mar., The fatigue party 
for finishing the new orderly room is to be furnished by 
detail from the Hue of the army. s8s8 Wemster, Detail 2, 
A si-lecting of officers or soldiers from the rosters. x86a 
IlKYEKUiGii Hist. India 1 1 , v. vii. 458 A small body of cav.alry, 
and a detail of Kuropcaii artillery. X884 Daily Nnos 3 Mar., 
The ground .. was explored . . by the Mounted Infiimlry and 
by details from the regular Cavalry. x8^ (B;n. Grant Pers. 
Mem. I. x.\. 278 Details th.it had gone to the front ufter the 
wounded. 1888 Troy Daily Times 6 feh., An extra detail 
of iMilice is always made . . .and the crowd is not allowed to 
block the exit. 

Detail (d/U*^*! , v. [a. F. detainer (isth c. in 
H.'itz.-D.nrm.\ to cut in pieces, retail, deal with or 
relate circumstantially, f. De- I. 3 + taillcr to cut 
in pieces. Adopted in Kiiglislt only in the trans- 
ferrecl «.ses.] 

1 . tram. To deal with, give, relate, or de- 
scribe minutely or circumstantially ; to give par- 
ticulars of ; to enumemte, mention, or relate in 
detail. 

X637-50 Row / / ist. Kirk ( 1 842) p. xliii,The proceeding.^ . . arc 
too long to b« here detailed. X74X Johnso.n Rambler No. 
* 7 J 1^3 When I delivered iny opinion, or detailed my know- 


DBTAXV. 

b. Fine Arts. Executed in detail ; furnished with 
all its details. 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry viii. 283 A fully detailed cor- 
nice of the order. 

c. transf. Of a writer : Given to detail, circum- 
stantial. 

X87X Freeman Norm. Cim^. (1^6) IV. xviii. 153 Described 
by the most detailed historian of this campaign. 

Xlcuce D«tal‘le(Uy adv.^^ DetalledneM. 

x8o6 1 . Pytches in Monthly Me^. XXI 1 . 2x0 He regrets 
that 1 nave not gone more detaileuly into my dedgn. 2842 
J. Sterling Ess. 4- Tales (X84B) I. 439 Its positivencss, 
shrewdne~ss, detailednass, incongruiw. x8^ Benson Land 
X04 The. .extent and detailedness of the criticism. 

Detailar (d/t<*‘ lai\ [f. Detail v. + -ek i.J 
One who details or relates circumstantially. 

1794 Crit. Rev. Jan., The detailei'S of ariecdote.s. a 1809 
Skwaki) Lett. yi. 13s (T.) Individuality was sunk in the 
number of detailers. * 

De'tailism. mme-wd. [f. Detail sb. -f -ihm.j 
A system of attention to details. 

X865 Lf.wes in I'ortn, Rez’. 1 . 588 There has been a re- 
action iig.Tinst coiiventionalLsm which called itself Idealism, 
in favour of det.iilism which calls itself Realksni. 

Detain (dii^'n). V. Forms: 5-7 deteyn(e, 
6-7 detein(o, d©teign(e, detaynfe, detaxne, (7 
doten), 7- detain. [l.atc ME. deteint^ deieyne, 
a. OF. dcienir (rsth c. in Littr^), detemr (Bn[ioi\) 

Pr. and Sj). detener^ Cat. detenir. It, ditenere 
Rom. type *dHencre for L. dciinh t^ to hold off, 
keep bactf, detain, f. De- I. 2 -h ienere to hold. For 
the root-vowel cf. contain, maintain ^ sustain^ retain^ 

1 . trails. To keep in confinement or under re- 
straint ; to keep prisoner. 

[1292 Brittdn I. V. § 3 Ou .si maliciouscment le fet detener.] 
1485 Caxton Chas. C,i. 145 The peres of fraunce beyng thu.s 
Hssyeged and dctcyncd. 1548 Hall CAm/. 10 A tri-ivior. . 
whichc is apprehended and dcleimied in pri.sone fur his 


igc. x8o2 Mr.s. E. PAK.SONS Myst. Fisit 1 . t He was io«j 
modest to . . detail news and .sc.Tridal from house to house. 
1875 Lyeli. PHne, Geol. II. 11. xxvii. 62 From the whole of 
the facts above detailed, it ajipears [etc.]. 2873 .Scrivknkr 
Lect. Te.vt N, Test. 10 Certain peculiarilict; to be detailed 
hereafter. g^t^Cassells Techn, Edui. iV.pc/i Wc have now 
detailed nil tne various coverings ordinarily put upon books. 

absol, X841 D'Israeli Amen, Lit. If. 7 Inere were 
occasions when they [mon.T.stic writers] were inevitably 
graphic,— when they dct.Til like a witness in court. 

2 . A/fl. To appoint or tell off for a particular 
duty. (.See Detail sb. 5.) 

*793 Laws 0/ Mass. c. i 8 .12 Whenever a detachment is 
made, the officers, non-cummlKsioncd officers and privates, 
heine able of body, shall l>c detailed from the ro.ster.s or rolls 
for the piirix»sc. 18x0 Ibid, c. 107 8 31 'J'he officers, ordered 
to he detailed to serve on courts martial shall be detailed in 
the following manner. x8a8 Wkbster, Detail, to select, as 
an officer or stildier from a division, brigade, regiment, or 
battalion. x86x Swinhoe N. China Cam^. 329 q’he First 
Division, under Gener.al Michel, wa.s detailed for this work 
of destruction. 1861 W.H. Kosnell in Times i4Mayro/^ 
Hi.s c.Titridges were out, and lie was compelled to detail 
some of lijs few men to m.Tke them out of .shirts, stockings 
and jackets. 1868 8 ik K. Napier in Morn. Star 30 June, 
I trust she is now recovering under the care of the medical 
officer . , who has bc«n detailed by me to provide for her 
comfort. x88sG EN. Grant Pers. Mem, I. xxi, 203 Soldiers 
who had been detailed to act with tlie nas’y. x886 Manch. 
Exam, 19 Jan. 5/6 Hie field officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards detailed for the escort of Her Majesty. 

b, transf. 

X837-40 Haliburton CltKkm. (1862) 2^8 We propose de- 
tailing yon to Italy to purclwse some originals for our gal- 
lery. x868 Daily Nexos a Sept., The dry dock , , will start 
on its . . voy.Tgc acros.s the Atlantic, being towed by five 
Vf.sscls to lie ilctailed for the purpose. 1874 ^* 1 * Collins 
Transmigr. T 1 1 , .wiii. 269 A trim little waiting-maid . . whom 
[ detailed to wail upon Grace. 

3 . Arch, To detail on the plane : to be exhibited 
in profile by abutting against the phone; said of a 
moulding. (Ogilvic.) 

X875 Eucycl. Bril. II. 403/2 At the base they detail on the 
jiavemenl or Hoor of the stylobate Ibid. 404/x TTie glyphs 
detail 011 the tmnia of the architrave, but arc vanously 
finished above. ' 

It 4. ? C.’onfusod with Entail (sense 4 ). 

1794 Godwin Ca/. Williams 289 Who had . . sworn to detail 
U|K>n me misery without end. 

Hence Detai'liBg vbl. sb. and ppL a. 
x8xo Laxvs of Mass. c. 107 § 31 In case of inability . . of 
any officer.. to serve,. the detailing officer shall certify such 
circum.siance to the officer who ordered the court martial. 
1866 Carlyle Edxv, Irzango/^ Conslderafilc gos.s)ping and 
(]iiizxicul detailing. X883 Clodd in Kncnvl. 7 Sept. 147/2 
[ rhese] need no detailing here. 

Detailed (d/tfd-M), ///. a. ff. Detail v. t 
-ED I.] Related, stated, or described circumstan- 
tially; abounding in details; minjitc, particular, 
circumstantial. 

1740 Wariiurton Div. Legal, iv. 83 note (R.) In aprofessed 
and detailed poem on tho subject. 1855 Macaulay /list. 
Eug. IV. 419 Ho detailed report of the evidence has come 
down to us. sfey Ruskin Pol. Eeon. Art d, I will not lose 
time in any detaifed defentte, 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(X876) 1 . iv. 254 In my more detailed narrative of English 
affairs. 


, 1884 * 

f lower IS Weetlx^q * Beg your pardon, sir,' .said the constable 
..'I shall be obliged to detain you till this business is 
settled.’ 

t b. pass. 'I'o be ‘ holrlen ‘ or possessed with 
(infirmitv, disease, etc ). Ohs. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomeid s 18 With this so grcle A 
sykenes was he detoynyd. x54p Chalonkr Erasmus on 
Folly T iij b, 7 'o be cleteigned with suebe a spcce of mad- 
ne.sse. x66o Bloome A rchit. Cb, A Maide of the City 
Corinthia. .detained with sicknes.se, dyed. 

2 . To kce]> back, withhold ; esp, to keep back 
what is due or claimed. ? Obs. 

f 1535 in Fronde Short Stud. (1876) 1 , 422 The said ahhol 
. hath detained and yet dotli detain servant.s wages, a x6as 
Flktciucr & Massinger Elder Bro. v, i, My sword forced 
from me too, and still detained. X670 Marvell Let. to 
Mayor of /lull 1 . 153 'J'o call to .account such persons 

us detained money in their hands given charitably, xyio 
Pridkaux Orig. Tithes v. 221 These I’lthes . . have been 
granted by the King, .but afterwards liy the instinct of the 
Devil many have detained them, Iliad xxiv. 

X72 No longer then . . Detain the reucs of great Hector dead 
. . restore the slain. X768 Blackk'i*one Comm. 111 . 855 The 
form of the writ . . is sometimes in the debet and detinet, and 
sometimes in the detinet only : that is, the writ .states . . that 
the defendant moes and unjustly detains the debt or thing in 
question, or only that he unjustly detains it, x84p Macaulay 
llht. Eng. iii. I. 288 The interest of the sum fraudulently 
detained in the E.vcheijuer by the Cabal. 

fb. To keep la person) from his right. Obs. 

X583 Stuhues Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 80 Hereby the p<x>re 
pastors arc deteined from their right, and almost beggered. 
t 3 . To keep, retain (in a place or position, in 
a state or condition, or in one’s possession).. Obs. 
(cxc. ns associated with 

X34X Wyatt Defence Wks. (i86j) p. .\xv. That in all accu- 
sations the defendant mi;;ht detain unto him counsel. 1578 
Baniki'er Hist. Man v. ^ Some (glandules! are strewed as 
Ijeddcs vnto -Veyncs, and Arteries, to dcleine them from 
hurt, x6o6 Birnik KirEBuriall xix. (Jam. .Suppl.), To 
dedicate the same thing a Kirk, .and yet deteene it a buriall. 
163a Litiioow Trav. v. xos Rivers mentioned in the .Scrip- 
tures, which to this day detaync their names. 1635 Pacitt 
Chrisiianogr. 1. it (1636) 41 J'he inhabitants of Spainc are 
detained in superstition, by the vigilancy of the Inqui.sitiun. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. (1776) II. XS9 When we fix and 
detain them [our eyes] too long upon the same object. 

t b. To hold, hold down : transl. detinere of 
the Vulgate. Obs, 

N. T. (Rhcm.) Rom. i. x 8 Those men thatdclclne the 
veritio of God in iniustico [i6xx hold : Wycl., 'Find., Cranm., 
withhold: Rev. T. hold down: Gr. KarevdEnwi']. 1393 
Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 100 That, .they mi^t Icame not 
to detainc the trocth of God in unrighteousnes. a 1692 


unrighteousness*. 

t o. To hold or occupy with an armed force. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Triw. III. 103 A largo and strong Fortres-ne 
. . now demined by a Oarison of 'I'urkes. 1642 Lasse. Tracts 
(Chetham Soc.) 56 Ihus the Lord hath prMcrved an un- 
walled Towne from being destroyed or detained by n great 
Armie. 

fd. To hold, engage, keep the attention of. 
Obs. (or merged in 4O 

e sUBa Ctesh Pembrokr Ps, Ixxlil. 7 No good on earth cloth 
my dasires detaine. i6«i-'3y Burton A ndt. Mel. 11. ii. vi. iii. 
30X, 1 am mightily detoined and allured with that grace and 
comeliness. 1782 Harris Philot, Eng. Wks. (1841) 499 It 
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wants (hose strikinfl; revolutions, those unexpected discover* 
tea, so essential to engage ai i to deiain a spectator. 

f e. To constipate, * bind > also adsoL to cause 
constipation. Ods. 

FRAMrroN Dial. VtvH ^ Steele 158 The water that 
cooleth the yron, docth dctayne the bcllie. J 6 td. 158 b, It 
is byndyng, and therefore it docth deteyne. 

4 . To keep from proceeding or going on; to 
keep waiting; to stop, (The ordinary current 
sense.) 

iggs Shaks. Vch. 4 j[ Ad, 577 For pity now she can no mure 
detain him. 1644 Mii.ton kdne, Wks, (18471 1 >^hall 

detain you no longer in the dcmunstrution of what we should 
not do. SiK K. Dioby Privaie Mem. (tSay) 89 Here 

Theageiies resolved to detain him self some time. 1790 
Paukv Ucris Paul, Koni. ii. la 'J'hc business which then 
detained him. tSag (VnmcTT Rur. Rides 434, I w,as dc. i 
tained . . partly by the rnio, and partly by company that 
1 liked very muen. x86i Duitun Cuok Fosters D, i. 
Don't let me detain you. sSpx K. PrcAcucK N. Rreudm 

1. 113 We will not detain otir readers. zSpa yV///rr iWeekly 
Ed.) 31 Oct. 2/4 The vessel, .is detained in qimiantine. 

+ 6. To keep back or restrain from action ; lo 
hinder ; to delay, Obs. 

s6oo Fi. ItLOUMT tr. Conestaggio 54 But he ivsolved not ■ 
any thing, deleined by his blinde commission, and the 1 
advise of .some other Capteines. Bi'kton A nut, Mei. 

HI. ii. 111. (1676' Modesty would detain them from 

doing nmi.s!*. z68x 1 .>kyukn/4/'5. t^Aibii. 2^^ How long will . 
thou the general joy det.iiii : Starve, ami defraud the People 
oflhyUcign? I 

t Ddtai'llv •r(^. Ohs,rar(r^, ff. Detain r/.l The 
action of detaining, or fact of being detained ; dc- I 
teution. | 

Smiinsrr F. Q. V. vi. ts .\nd gun enciuire of him willi ' 
iimder mood I'he cert.'iinc cause of Arteg.iis detaine. 

j)etainable (dfl< 7 >‘nrib'l;, a. [f. Detain V. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being detained. 

z8oi W. Taylor in Monthly XII. It seems.. dc- 
tainahle, like water, by an attraction of cohesion, on the 
surface of certain bodies. 

Betai'nal. [f. Detain 7.». + -Ari 5.] The ; 
.net of detaining ; detention. i 

1806 W. Tayi.ok in Ann. Re 7 *. IV. iifi 'Hie injustice of the ‘ 
(letainal is a disgrace to Bonaparte, | 

t Detainder. Obs, Also dotoindor, detain- ! 
dor. V.'iriant of 1 )i;r.\iNEU ])crhaps iiillucnccd 
by attainder y remainder, 

1671 Rsse.r Papers iCaimleii) I. 35 Y • deteindcr of moneys : 
by y» Farmers upon pretence of dcfalculioiis. 1701 Bkvkki.rv ; 
.I/iv. Quest. 3a 'I'here is als«i..iii it the DcUundor of a ! 
Disease, a Catoc hus, and a C<itoilu\ a Deail Sleep, or In* ; 
rtciLsiliility with Pungency, or Vexation. 

Detainer i (d/V*no.i). Also 6 deteiner, -our, 
deteynour, 7 detayner. [f. Detain v. + -ku • : | 
pcih. orig. a. AF. "^ddenour «-• (.)F. dekneoi\ -£•//;•.] | 
One who or that whicli <lctains ; see the verb. ! 

X53X-R Aft 33 Hen. /'///, c. a # 3 'I'o puiiisshc llie j 
dettoiirs and detciners of the same by fines. 1547 t 
Rdw. Fit c. 3 § 3 To punish . . the dctcinour. Z5M J. 1 
Hooiciiu Girald. Iret. in Mi////a 7 /<v/ 1 1, u/i The dctciners ; 
of the kingflomc of England against the lawfuil liciru. 1647 
K. liAiLLiE Af/A 4- J/'i/A. (1843) III. J.| It pleu.scd (iod to 
make his detainers let him goe. 1689 J.ihcrty agst. 
Tyrants 130 He. .is. .an unjust detainer which takes .another ■ 
.\fan.s goods against the Owners will. 1850 CiitiBii I.ofks . 
4* Keys 10 This luck, .coiitiains. .several indepuiulcnt move- 
able detainers of the inution of the hull, any one of which ^ 
would alone prevent that motion ; the key was adapted to 
move .and arrange .all those detainers simultaneously. | 

Detai'ner /.«w. Forms: 7 deteiner, de- 
toiguer, detoyner, 7- detainer ; erron. 7 -or, S 
-our. [a. Anglo-Fr. detener inf. used snbst. Cf. 
cesser, diselaimer^ retainer see -Eli 4 .] 

The action of detaining, withholding, or keeping ' 
in one’s possession ; spec. a. The (wrongful) de- •: 
taining ot, or refusal to restore, gorxls taken from 
the owner for distraint, etc. 

16x9 Dalton Couutr. yust. vii. dfijo'a; By distress or 
deteyner of the derendnni'.s goods. 1768 Blackstonk ' 
Comm. III. 150 Deprivation of jiossession m.ay also be by ■ 
an unjust deliainer of another's goods, though the original 
taking wn.s lawful. 18x7 W. .Sklwvn Aow AV« Prius (ed. 4) : 

11. 1133 If the tenant, before distress, tender .. the arrears i 
of rent, the taking of the distres.s becomes wrongful . , but if 
the distress has oeen made, and before impounding the 
arrears are tendered, then llie detainer only is unlawful. 
X865 Niciioi.s ilrit/on II. 349 In like manner shall widows { 
recover damages for the wrongful detainer of dower, 
b. Forcible detainer', see C| not. 1769. 

16x9 Dali'ON Couutr, Just, xxii. 11630} 61 One Justice of 
Pe.'ice may proceed in . . cases of forcible entry or Deteiner. 
1769 Blackstonb Comm, IV. 147 An eighth offence ag.iin.st 
iTO Dublic peace is that of a forcible entry or detainer ; 
which is committed by violently taking or keeping posses, 
sion, with menaces, force, and arms, of lands and tenements, 
without the authority of taw. i8oiB AimisoN Amer. Law 
Rejp, 42 Indicted for a forcible entry and detainer. 

o. The detaiuiflg of a person ; esp, in custody or 
confinement. , 

x&ifrin Rushw. Hist, Coil, (1692) iii. I. so That ifie Cause 
of their Detainer may be certified, a xyxp Bp. Saiallridgi!; 
(J*)i ‘St. Paul sends nim back again, that Philemon might 
have no reason to be angry at his longer detainour. X795 
Christian in Blackstone s Comm, ix^) 1. 435 Lord Mans- 
field granted a haliens coipus, ordering the captain of the 
ship to bring up the body of James Somersett, with the 
^Lse of his detainer. 1884 1 .amt Times Rep. z6 Aug. 759/2 
'Ihere was no evidence, .of tlie detainer of (he child either I 
hy force or fraud. 1 

voL. in. 
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d. A process authorizing the sheriff to detain 
a person already in his custody; spec, a writ 
whereby a prisoner arrested at the suit of one 
creditor might be detained at the suit of another, 
i *836-9 Dickens AVt. Boz (iBw) 274/1 Unless the gcn'lni'n 
: means to goupafore thccuurt, iPs hardly worthwhile waiting 
; for detainers, you know*, x^ Whakton Law Le,v, s.v., 

' A process lodged with the sherifT against a parson in his 
custody is called a detainer. x8SS Thackeray Krtwouies 
1. 348 The deialriers against him were trifling. 

Detaiidnff, vbl. sb. [f. Detain v, -h -ino h] 
The action of the verb Detain ; detention, with- 
holding, tseizurc. etc. (Now usually gcrundial.) 

a XS3S Moke ll'ks. 3R6 (R.) Th.it their paine in the fire wer 
but attaining therin hy some sttenger power then Uiciuiielfe. 
x57a ,Sc, Acts Jos. ri 115^7) § 50 Taking and detcining of 
prisoners, raiisounes, buittnges. t6oo E. Bi.oi;nt Ir. Cyncs- 
125 He then conceived the cause of his detaining. 
1631 tr. Rruel's Praxis Med. xyf Cataicnsis is a suddeii de- 
taining lioth c»f sonic and Inxly. X768 Iilackstone Comm. 

III. ix. (R.i, 'lo sb^w the cause of hi.s detaining in prison. 
Jemima I. 165 He scorned your detainings. 

Detai'ninff, ///. a. [f. as Jirec. + -i no !i.] That 
detains ; see the verb. 

x8aa T. 7 AVLOH Apuleius vi. 13 1 '1‘lic detaining earth. 
1865 Ri SHNKLL V'icnr. Saer. Introd. (1868' 35 The detaining 
power of a dogmatizing effort. 

Hence Dotai'nliigly adi\ 

1856 Titon Mag. .\ng. iiy,'.. Hcg.i/od at her entrc.itingly 
and det.uningly. 1880 .d rgosy X \ I K . 388 I aying her haml 
detainingly upon his arm. 

DetflixilUent 'dArn'nmenl). Ntiw rare, [f. 
Detain v. -t- -.went: cf. OF. de/enen/en/.] The 
fact of detaining, or of being detained ; detention. 
1586 Death Karl Sorthmnherl. in Somers Tracts (1751) 

IV, HI, 4'.ta As well of the Cause of the K.irl‘s I )et.iinmciu, as 
of the Manner of Ids Death. x6aa Malysfs .1 //< . t.aw.yierch. 

I S9 The danger of gencrall or pariictilur Embargos of J^hips, 
the likelihood of rletaincmeiits of Kings .ind I'rinces.^ 1642 
Jrnls, Ho. Com. II. 151 His Detainment close 1‘risoner. 
1753 M.\(;kns Insurant es 1. 456 The unjust. . Det.iinmcnt of 
iheir Shii*s. 1883 l.n. Bt.ackbohn ill J.aw Reports 8 App. 
Cases 398 Arrests, restraints and dctaiinuents of princes . . 
involve such a taking of (he subject insured out of llie 
control of the owners. 

Detainer, -our, erron. ff. Detainer 
tDetainure {<iAt'‘*niiii . Obs. [f. DiiTAi.\ 

+ -UKK: cf. OV. de/enenre.] «Dktaixkk- <of 
which it may be a refashioning). 

x&|x in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (16931 lu. I. 340 Unl.iwfid 
Scisure .ind Detaintirc. 1710 Pkini-ALX ()rK. Tithes v. 

.\ .Sacrilegious detaiimre of that winch is., due nnto < but. 

Detarie, -nie, -ny, obs. IT. Dittany. 

Detant (dAivnt). [A variant of Detent, 
afi’ected by the pronunciation of iucmI.F. detente 
(cVtahl) trigger; established in this sense in gun- 
smiths’ use.] In the mechanism of a gun-lock, an 
oscillating tongue pivoted over the half-cock notch 
ill the tumbler, to prevent the sear from catching 
llKTcin when the cock falls. 

X884 T. Si’KFdy .sport v. 60 Rifles which are generally 
m.ide with a very light pull not exceeding two or three 
pounds, and on the tumbler of wiiicfi a detain is attached, 

111 order lo carry the sccar over the half-cock, 1894 W. A. 
(jukkni<:k(/// tetter), Detant not Detent is tlir usii.il s|.ielliny.i 
. . the lierman technical word for the gun-lock detant is 
Schleuder. 

t Data'rd, V, Obs. [a. OF. delardcr, also des , 
to ret.ird, delay, f. des^ (I .. dis-) + larder lo delay 
L. tarddrcy f. tardus slow.] trans. To retard, delay. 

i6;3Teongf. Diary LtMve to com on shoaro .. 

w.is detarded. 1693 W. Vbf.kk Art of JCar ix. 2'54 i.et 
them detard their pursuers, .iml save their lives hy .scatter- 
ing their 'J'reasures. 

t Detaste, Obs. rare. [var. of Distaste : 
see Dk- T. 6.] ^=5 Diktastn ; to dislike, loathe. 

1614 K ARi. .S riHLiNt; DoomeS’day vn. ciii, Who now in dark- 
ness do detaste the day. 

fDet-bound, var. of DEBT-BouNif, ppL a. Obs. 
Mortgaged, pledged. 

1541-a Burgh Rec. Kdin. 20 J.-in. I'J.uii. Sup]i1.), Tin; hoiis 
..wes detliound to the said Jhonc. 

Dete, obs. fonii of Debt, Dittv. 

Det^ (dAe kt), ppt. a. [ad. U detcd’US, pa. ! 
pnle. of deteperc to Detect. After the formation 
of Detect v., used for gome time as its pa. pple.] 
Detected ; disclosed : discovered ; open, exposed, 
fa. pa. pple, Obs, b. as <1.//. arch, 1 

a. 1387 Tkkvlsa Higden RollsJ V'. 343 'J’hei were dctectc 
by the ofde moncyc y-schewede. 1460 Capgravk Chron, 234 J 
He WHS that same day detect that a strmnpel was in his 
chaumbir. X5a6 Pi/gr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531 > 273 b, [1] liauc 1 
detecte & declared the errouns. 1555 Aiip. Pakkkk Ps. | 
cxix. 346 Detect 1 haue my wayes to thee. 

b. xWx Lovf.ll Hist. Auim. 4- Min. Introd., Their gills ; 

are detect. Svl^ Dobfll Haider \\\. 81 Deici.t, dis- ! 

owned, detc.stcd, and despised. There is no jKiwer to which 
yc can be true. 

D 6 t 0 Ot (d/te’kl), V. [f. ppl. stem deied- of L. 
dete^(s?rc to uncover, discover, detect, f. Dk- I. 6 + 
teg^re to cover. The earlier ppl. adj. Detect (sec 
prec.) was retained as pa. pple. of the verb, till 
gradually displaced by detected^ 
tl. trans. To uncover, lay Imre, expose, display j 
.'.something covered up or hidden), Ohs, 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 7, 1 preye . . that ye ile- 
tccic It in no wy.«e wher that vylany It niyht hauc. spi 6 


Pilpr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 34 b,Whiche iilusyon . .atisoone 
as It was detected & brought to lyght..anone it ouoyded. 
1563-87 Foxk A.^ M, (1684) II. 73/a Secret Confession, 
wlicridn Men do detect their sins in the Priests ear, X594 
Ord, 0/ Prayer in tAturg. Sent, O. AV/a. (28471 664 Detect 
and reveal still the found.atinnft and buildings of all ti;|a.sons 
and conspiracies. ^ x668 Cim.peppkr & Cole Bartkof. Anat. 
I. ill. s On one side the Fat besprinkled with its Vessels, 
and on the other side certain Muscles Detected. X691 Case 
0/ Exeter Coll. I’ref. A ij, 'I'he badness of his cause wa.s 
.sufliriently dctecteil by the weakness of his defence. 1739 
liAUFLYF. Short Arc. Piers ll'esim. Bridge 42, I cannot 
An-swer this Objection, \viihoui detecting a gross Ignorance 
in those that proposed it. 

t2. lo expose (a person^ by divulging his secrets 
or making known his guilt or crime : to inform 
.ngainst, accuse. Obs, 

CX449 Pecolk. Kep'r. I. xvi. 88, I dctecte here no man in 
special, 1577-87 ildi.issHKij ChroPf, 1. 41/1 Whose last 
words . . detcctca him of manifest ainhition. 1594 HooKKM 
Efi l. yV»/. (16761 34a The tlciitlcw'oman gocth forward, and 
(lelecteth herself of a crime. 1603 .Shaks. Meas. for M. 111. 
ii. 129, 1 neucr heard the absent Duke much detected for 
Womck. 1604 R. Cawokev Table Alph., Detect, bewm^y 
(liticlo.se, accu.se. 1645 PaiiITt ( 26461 9 And he 
also cut a young w enclies throat, lest she .should detect him. 

+ b. To divulge, reveal, give information of (a 
thing). Obs, 

c x(^5 Hist. Doc. Roch. (E. F,. 1'. S,' 7 Bm if it shall hap so 
to know any sncli [lit-rcsicsl, 1 shall deiectc them lo myn 
ordin.-irie. 1725 Dk Foe Toy. round World (1840) 314 One 
of tho lieutenants discovered and detected this villanous 
(oiUrivance. 

8 . 'fo find out, discover (a person) in the st?crct 
pos8e8.sion of some quality, or performance of some 
.net ; to find out the real character of. 

1581 Pkttik (iuazzo's C‘m Conv. 1. (1586) 38 b, Inprocesse 
of lime she w.'is detected fo be one of a n.*iughtiQ slan* 
deroiLs longue. 171X Medley No. 39 If he is detected of the 
arnsatst Calumnies, he goes on to repeat them again, as 
if nothing had happen’d. X774 Coi nsM. Grecian Hist. 

I. 9Q Cleoincncs . . being detected of having suborned the 
piicstcs.s, slew himself. X789 Bentham Prim. Legist, xi. 
g .'4 Vi»u have detecred a baker in selling short weight, you 
prosecnie him for the cheat. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
Ml.yT4 Like n .schoolboy detected in robbing an orchard. 
1875 JowisTT Plato (cd. 3) 111. 9fio Your di.shunesly shall 
do you no good, for 1 shall delect you. 

4 . To discover, find out, ascertain the presence, 
cxi.stencc, or fact of (something apt to elude observa- 
tion). 

1756 C. Ia’i. A.s A‘.vf. H aters HI. 263 The former obstacle;; 
must be abolished as soon ns detected. 1797 Gonwm Eu< 
tptirer 1. vi. 43 Wc detect all the shades of meaning. x8a3 

J, B ADCOCK Do/n. Ap/tnsetn, 35 it is a capital good test for 
delecting ar>enic in any litpiiti wlmtever. |8;U Bkowni.sg 
/’ imccAv/i- ii. What use were punishment, tiitless some sin 
He first detected? x^7 Emkrsos Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) J. ■yj\ Niipoleoii examined the bills of die 
creditors himself, cletcctcd overcharge and errois. 1849 
Mi'kciiison Siinp-ia iii. 45 Sandstone in wliich no other 
rem.iitis but fticoids have been delected. 188a Pebouv P^ng. 
Journalism xvi. ivo He w.'is a man.. with an eye that de- 
tected a false note in an article. 

1 1 cure Deto’cted ppl. a,. Dete cting vbl. sb. 
x6os Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 9;^ Well niy Ix^rd. If he steale 
ought the w'hil’st this Flay is Flaying, And scape detecting, 

I will pay the 'I’hcft. 1654 Coi.»kington tr. Hi.st. h'stine 
518 To collect the detected Oar [-:orej. i6(ki Milton Free 
C'rwwrr*. (18^1} 440 'I'he dctec Led Falshoud and Ambition 
of Mun, 2694 tr. flilton's Lett, .^tate Aug. i0=i6 The vilest 
and most openly delected Assa.ssi nates. 1836 J. tlii.iiKKi- 
Chr, Atonem, ii. (1852) 53 Who w'ould not . .frown it away 
as a detected cheat ? 

Detectabi'lity. rare. [f. next: see -ITV.] 

1805 W. 'I’aylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 219 With far 
feebler dctciRability. 

Dotectablc (dAcktali’l), a. Also -ible. [f. 
Detect v. + -able. The spelling ible is accord- 
ing to l i. analogies, but L. dectibilis docs not occur.] 
Capable of being detected. 

xess Fuli.fh Ch. Hist. vii. ii. 419 Mor<^ were coin ealed 
by parlies not delectable. 183X Blaikio. .Mag. XXX. i2'3 
No nccl-t.ip W.'IS detectable. 1845 6 (#. E. Dvv tr. Sintiot's 
A nim. ( hem. II. 252 The nmouul of phosphaies . . is cx- 
In mcly minute, and no longer deirciible by the ordinary 
tests. 1871 R. 11 . Hi’tton /r.vr. I. 3 |o The real link not 
lan’iig detectable without .1 specf.-il and individual insight. 
1888 Bkvck Amcr. Ceuinno. II. is-f Where illegitimate 
('xpendilure is nion: frciiiu iil .'ind less detect ible. 

Hence Dete ctably oiH^ 

2887 Stamfnrd i June 5/j The result iR a ‘ dctcct.ibly ’ 
diflcrcMit liquid. 

Detection (d/lc'k|m\ [ad. L. dctedidnHm 
(TcrtuIIian ', 11. of aciioii from dciegere to Dktkct.] 
The action of delecting. 

fl. Ex|.)osiiit‘, revelation of what is concealed; 
criminal information, accusation. Ob.(. 

X47X Kiplky Comp. . Util. Rec. xi. in Ashm. '1659I 189 
That ( lylj’sh substance . . Raymond Lully dyd call Hys 
B.isylyskc, of whychc he made never »o ulnytie deteccyon. 
1539 aioRK III. hr. Wks. 'Zxt/r Wherfore it were 

not rc.'i.son in a JkBfCtlM of ny, to suffer, . . the crime 
wel prouecl, anvwWaNi^^ reccyued. 1541 Pay 

NEL Catiline x\xvf.'*'||||H|Hmbate decreed Tarquinius 
detection to be false. nH||H||H|uY {title). An answer to 
the devillish detection (jBWMlPh Gardiner, Bishopj c of 
Wynchester. 15^ ij b, 'Hie detection atid 

(Ictcsmtion . .of the whole fflMWff t of Rome. 1570-6 Lam- 
RAKDi: /Vm«^ AV/f/(289M9P|^i11 not stfoke to bestow 
a few wordelmr the ^|iili|PliiFt^fcre()f. 1692 ('.'dJU' of E.\eter 
Coll. 30 But Ap' faUMK.mtlit not e.scane without a detc< - 
tion. 1709 76 f 4 When by a publick 

D(.<tecti(^n iHj|pliifamy (hey feared. 1807 
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BBTBOTIVB. 

CwAimE Par. i. 710 In all detections Richard first 
confessed. . . i I V 

2. Discovery (of what is unknown or nicldcn) ; 
fiiidinf' out. Oiv. cxc. ns in b, 
ifist t\»cKKRAM, Dtieciian^ a discouerie. lyos C. Mathkk 
Maqn. Chr. i, i. j Americus Vesputius, a (iorcntinc, who 
in the yenr 1^97, made a further Detection of the more 
Southern Kcttions in this Continent. 

b. spec. 'Die finding out of what tends to elude 
notice, whether on account of the particular form 
or condition in which it is naturally present, or 
liecause it is artfully concealed ; as crime, tricks, 
errors, slight symptoms of disease, traces of a sub- 
stance, hidden causes, etc. 

1619 Nacnton in Fortesc. Papers 105 Whether . . safe for 
hint to attend him selfe in penion. without dnnfter of de> 
lection. 1751 Joiinsun Rambler No. 18 j P7 It w easy for 
the author of a He, however malignant, to escape detection. 
IMI Mrs. Kaix;lipfb Rant. Forest viii, She wondered to 
Mdiat part of the .abliey these chambers belonged, and th.'it 
they had so long escaped detection. 1798 b'KKKi.xK Jlinsir. 
Sterar vi. 17.S One of the most curious detections of his 
imitations. 1856 Dove Logic Clir. Faith v. i. g 2. 278 The 
utmost stars of our present faint detection. 1874 Moku-y 
Compromise (1886) 29 detection of corrc.sponding 

ciKtoms. opinion.^, law.s, beliefs among different comimmities. 
i88a CJust.m'son Found. Death i. (edi 3) 2 Adulteration, now 
I»t‘rrc(:ted nliiio.<it Ijeyond the pus.<«ibility of detection. 
BateotlTe (d/te’ktiv', a. and sb. [f. L. detect- 
ppl. stem : see Detkct v . and -ivk. (The sb. has 
been adopted in mod.F. from English.)] 

A. aJj. Having the character or function of de- 
tecting ; serving to detect ; employed for the pur- 
pose of detection. 

1843 Chamh. JmL XII. 51 Intelligent men have been 
recently selected to form a body caflcd the ‘detective police’ 
..at times the detective pulicciinm attires liimself in the 
dress of ordinary individn.-d.s. xB 6 a Siiiiii.KV .Vugar Crit, 
vii. 303 Every author now lixjks after his mind, as if he were 
a member of the detective police. c88a E. E. lloon in 
Leisure Hour Apr. 227 Instances of the detective power of 
ridicule. i88a Si'i'KonoN Treas. Da;:*. Es. cx.xii. 1 [It] is 
detective as to otir character. 1893 ba 

Regardlcs!! of. ..strangers, and my wife’s detective camera. 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to di.scover 
m.atters artftilly concealed ; [wrlicularly (and in the 
original .ipplication as short for detective police- 
man^ or the like) a metnlxir of the police force 
employed to investigate specific cases, or to watch 
particular suspected individuals or classes of of- 
fenders. Private detective^ one not belonging to the 
police force, who in his private capacity, or as 
attached to a Detective Agency or llurcan, under- 
takes similar strvices for persons cmjiloying him. 

■8s6 Ann. Reg. 185 .Some Dindon detectives were de- 
spatched, ro give their keen wits to the .search. >871 H. 
Tayi.ok 1x875' I. Pref. 12 There are critical detectives 
on the t rack of every author. 1875 ] owktt / *tafo (c<l . e) 11 1 . 
39 'I’hc criminal turned detective is wonderfully suspicion.s 
and ciiuiious. 1876 D. R. I'e akon Sehooi /nspection § 59. 
9u If the inspector is to be anything more than a mere de- 
tective of faults. aitrib. 1883 Ann.s K. Gref.n {title) 
X Y S, a Detective Story. 

Hence D«t«’Otiv««liip, the office or function of 
a detective; Dete'ctlTlfft, noncc-mi.^ one who 
professedly treats of detectives, 

1877 J. Hawthorne III. tx. I.xxv. 184 Inmyamateur 
detectivc-ship. i 8 ga W. Wallack in Aeoitemy 24 Sept. 
26 t/x It may be hoped that Dick Donovan U the last of the 
detectivists in fiction. 

Detaotor (tiAcktoj). Also -er. [a. L. de- 
tector (Teitull.\ agent-n. from L. dPtcficre to De- 
TJ£CT.] He w’ho or that which detects, 
fl. A person or thing that discloses, brings to 
light, or reveals ; one who informs against or ac- 
cuses ; a revealer ; an informer, an accuser. Obs. 

1541 PAYNF.r. Catiline xx.\iv. 5a The detectour is false .m<l 
corrupted with inede. x6xi Cotur., Etmtseur. a dcleotcr, 
disclo-ser, appeachcr, accuser. 1614 RALKniii //ist. World 
V. XU. 8 18 (K.) As a reward unto the detectors of lauds 
concealed. 1837 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 Tho.se .should be 
punished, that were detectors mul inanifesters of them. 
1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 30 I'iiis is to comply 
with tlie World, tlnat taketh the detecter only for the 
sinner. 1741 Youno .\ 7 . Th. ii. 641 A deathbed's a detector 
of the heart. Here tir’d dissimulation drops her masque. 

2. One who finds out that which is artfully con- 
cealed, or which tends to elude observation. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. v. 14 0 He.Tuens 1 that this Treason 
were not ; or not 1 the detector ! 1657 E\ ei.vn Diary 7 Jan., 
Dr. Joyliffe. .first detector of the lyiiipiiatic veins, vr^ 
Johnson, Detecter^ a discoverer, one that finds out wnat 
another dtfdrc.s to hide. 1791 boswri 1. Johnson 
Key. Ur. Douglas, now' IHshopof S.'ili.-^bury,thegreataetector 
of impostures. 1840 M Hj. Dhs. 4* Disc.y Bentham (1859) I- 
352 The keenest detector *of the errors of his predecessors. 

3. An instrument or device for detecting the pre- 
sence of anything liable to escape observation, 
for indicating any deviation ^om normal conditions, 

a. An arrangement in a lock by which any attempt to 
tamper with it is iiidicated and frustrated, b. A low-watcr 
indicator for a boiler, o. A maul I portable galvanometer, 
which indicates the flow and direction of a current of 
electricity, used for testing pQrpose.s. d. An appiuratu.4 for 
detecting the presence of torpedoes under water, a torpedo- 
detector. e. aitfih, in various senses, ae deUctor.har^ 
^alvatfoutrter, dock, -springs etc. 

*833 J, Holland Alannf. Metal 11 . 075 His success in 


this attempt was not better than before, for he overlifted the 
detector or each lock. 1850 Chubii Locks ^ Keys 13 A' is the 
detector-spring. 1894 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., Chubb had 
a detector in his lock of 1818. 1889 0. Findlay Hug, Kail- 
SM/js ‘Detector Bars ’arc employed on parts of the line 
which cannot be seen by the signalman, to prevent the 
signals being lowered when the line is occupied by a train. 
/bid.t ‘Detector l.ocks’ are applied to facing points, and 
are worked by the wire that works the signals. 1893 Mvnko 
etc. tWhet Book 0/ EUctriceU Rules lse!\. 9)395 Cells should 
he tested on the thick wire of a detector. Ibid. 396 For 
fault inspection, a detector or galvanometer, a battery, knife, 
etc. 2894 Caleuogue. (j.Tlvunometers and Measuring instru- 
ments Detector Galvanometer, wound for intensity, re- 
sist.'ince up to 500 Ohms. 

Det;ei(g'in(e, etc., obs. forms of Detain, etc. 
tBete*liebrata, V, Obs. rare. [f. Dk- II. I 
+ L. tetu'bne darkness, tenebrdre to darken.] 
trans. To free from darkness or obscurity. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 296 To detenebrate 
and L'le.'irc this truth. 1858 Blount Gtossogr,^ f)elenebrait\ 
to dispel ur drive aw.xy darkness, to bring light. 

Betonewe, obs. form of Dktini r. 

Detent ' d/tC’nt), sb.^ (Also 7 detton.) [a. F. 
dJlente. OF. dcstente (Froissart, 14th c.), deriv. 
of dLtcndre * to slacken, unstrctch, undo \ in OF, 
destendn't f. dcs^, L. dis- privative (cf, I)e- fi) f 
tcnJre to stretch. (In L. distendhe the prefix had 
a diflcrent force : see Dihteni).) 

1 'he earliest application of the word in French was to the 
dcstente of the arbalest or cross-bow, whereby the strained 
string was released and the bolt discharged ; hence it was 
transferred to the an.'ilogou.s part in firc-arm.s. In English, 
the word seems to have been viewed as connected with 
l..delinere, tDteuL, and so with detain ^ detent iottf and to 
h.-rve been mollified in nie.aning accordingly. The fact that 
the same part which allows of the escape of that which is 
clet.aincd or held tense, is also often the means of detention, 
favoured this misconception of the word.? 

1 . ^en. A stop or catch in a machine which 
checks or prevents motion, and the removal of 
which bring.4 some motor at once into action. 

1831 MREW.sriiR Mat. Magic xi. <1833) 283, When a spring 
was touched, so as to release a detent, the figure immediately 
began to dnaw. 183a Badhage Feon. Mann/, viii. (ed. 3) 59 

I. caves a small dot of itik on the dial-pl.atc whenever a 
cert.'iiii s.op or detent is pushed in. x88o /’rr>c. Auic»\ PhiloL 
Soc, VI 1. 339 A detent shoots the slate buck and a new 
record begins. V869 Daily Netos 16 Mar., The handle, on 
l>eiiig pulled, releases a detent in the guard's van, whii.h 
allows a weighted lever to drop and pull up the slack of 
a chain which communicates with the engine whistle. 1869 
A thtnxum 25 Dec. 874 A Christmas recollection . . more thtun 
fifty years old . . These boxes . . had each a little slit, into 
which, a halftienny being dropi^, a detent was let go, the 
Ikix would open, and the pipe might be filled. 1871 I’ynd.m.i. 
Fra^m, Sc. (1879) I, xx. 488 An engineer, .loosing a detent, 
can lil>eratean amount of mechanical motion I etc,), /bid. 

I I , vii. tjj When these crystals are w'anned, Inc detent is 
lifted, and an outfiow of light immediately begins. 

2 . spec. a. In a gun-lock : see Detant. 

b. In clocks and watches: The catch which 
regulates the striking. 

1888 R, Holme Armoury ill. 374/1 In the Clock.. the 
two Deitons with their Noiche.s, that strike into two Wheel 
Detton Latches. 1704 J. Harris Tichn.^ Detents, in 
a Clock, arc llnwc stvips, which Irv being lifted up, or let fall 
down, do luck and unlock the Clock in striking. 18x5 J . 
Nicholson Operat. Meciuvtic 509 When the oil thickens, 
the spring of tlie pivot-detents become so affected by it, as 
to prevent the (letcnt from falling into the wheel quick 
enough, which muses irregular time, and ultimately a slop- 

р. ige of the watch. 18B4 F. J. BRirrKN Watch Ctochm. 
85 The detent of a chronometer escaijcmcnt is the piece of 
steel carrying the stone which detains or lucks the escape 
wheel. 

c. Ill locks. 

1850 Chuiib Locks «y Keys 28 If any one of the tumblers 
W.TS lifted t<.w> high, it overset the detector detent, which liy 
a spring action fastened the holt. 

{ 8. attrib. and Comb., as detent wheel, -catch, 

j -work', dotont-joint, the ‘trigger-joint' by which 
; the pectoral spine of a siluroid fish is kept erect. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tec/iu.. s.v, Watchavork. 'I’hc 
: Detent-whccl moves round every Stroke the Clock .striketh 
I or sonietiiiies but once in two Strokes. i8aa Imison .SV. 
4 Art 1 . 93 Ueg.Trd need only be luui to the count-wheel, 
striking-wheel, and detent-wheel. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
1 . 6pf)/9 A dctcnt-catch falls into the stiikin^-whcel of a 
clock, and str^ it from striking more than the right numlier 
of times. 2881 Greener Gun 244 ’Hie furniture filer also 
fits the detent work for the hair- triggers. 

t Detent, Obs. pf, U detent- ppl. »tom 
of dctiucre to DhT.viN.] ? Restraint. 

1:1485 Pci. Ret. L. Poems (x866] xo Cabull of the 
chancery be^Tiyth ‘heu mihi !’ that i» his preve Ixinde, 
and detent of treson. 

t Detent, ppl. a. Obs, fad. L, detent-us. pa. 
nplc. of detinere to Detain.] Detained; kept 
back ; * holdcn ' (with infirmity, etc.), 

(In qiiot. Z404 perhaM past tense.) 
i43a'So tr. //;^//i?n(i<oIIs) I. 361 After that thei be detente 
with longe infirmite thei be hrou3hte to another yie. 1494 
Fabvan chron. vii. 501 And yet for that his mynde nothynge 
detent AH gixistly helthe for hit soule to prouyde. 

Detention (d ftem/dn). P a. F. dittfUim (i 3 th 

с. in Godef. Suptl.^ « Pr. detenHon. Sp. detencimt 
It. detenzione)f au. L. detentiBn-em. n. of action from 
detinere to Detain. The word is late in Eng. and 
may have been taken immed. from L.] The action 
of detaining, or condition of being detained. 


DBTBB. 

1 1. Keeping in custody or confinement ; arrest. 

' House of detention^ a place where arrested persons are 
i kept in custotly, before being committed to prison; a 
lock-up. 


i aejt. Peace yjTlos sti ^ 

: Royal Family of France were. 1831 Lytton Getdolph. ta 
(>l^ring twenty guineas reward for !)i.s detention, 1872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 204 The detention of a French 
j citizen by a Prussian agent in a free town of the Empire wo-h 
■ a distinct .. illegality. , 

fb. Bodily restraint by infirmity, etc. Ohs. 

rare. 

1850 Fuller PUgah tv, v. 88 Darkness for three days, not 
. .from the suspension of the sun-bcams, or detention of the 
Egyptians eyes. , 

2. The keeping back or withholding of what is 
due or claimed. 

155a HU1.0ET, Detencion or witholdiuge, detenih. 2807 
SiiAXS. Timon 11. ii. 39 The detention of long since due 
debts. 2^0 2 Kirkntdbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) ** 
Such nionic . . shall be fric of any common burtien by 
detcntioiie of any pnirt of the annual rent. 2787-52 
CiiAMiJEKS Cycl.. Detention . . is chiefly used in an ill 
sense, for an unjust withholding, etc. 2882 Stanley East. 
Ch. vii. (18^) 238 We can hardly suppose that his opponents 
really believed him guilty of the. .detention of the corn. 

8. Kceiringinaplace; holding in one’s po.sseasion 
or control; retention. 7 0bs. exe. in /.artf. 

2816 Bacon .^yKa 9 343 In Biwlies that need Detention of 
Spirits, the Exclusion of the Air doth good. 2788 Pa.'ioimn 
ChiUr. Thespis ii. 1179*2) 139 With clinics and puns he holds 
thought in detention. 2809-10 Coi.kkidck Friend {\Ws) 173 
H.nd the First Consul acquiesced in our detention of Malta. 
1872 Markov Elem. Law 7 365 Possession sometimes means 
the piiysical control simply, the projier word for which is 
detention. 2875 Poste Cains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 643 'fhe 
dcNpositary ha.s mere detention, the depositor has possession. 

4 . A keeping from going on or proceeding; 
hindrance to progress ; commilsory delay. 

2600 Hakluyt Coy. III. 150 (K.) Minding to prooeede 
fiirlher .south w'ithuut long dclenlion in those pnrtcs. 1793 
R. Hall Aptd. Freedom Press V’ref. i 'J’he acciiJentnl 
detention of the following p.amphlet in tlie press longer than 
w.is expected. 2828 M. BiftKnECK 7 <?«r«.// wi'r. 83 Benighted, 
in forisequence of accidental detention, at the foot of one of 
these rugged hills. 1835 Sir J. Rons Nnrr. 2nd Day. vi. 8x 
In spite of all the detention we had suffered. 
D6t6*]itiv6f a. rare. [f. 1-.. diient-, ])pl. stem 
of detinere to Dktain; see -IVE.] Having tljc 
quality or function of detaining. 

2881 Patrick OiinoES in F.ucytl. Brit. XIII. 139/1 The 
detentive surface [of the pitcher in NepeHthes\ is represented 
by the fluid secretion, 

II Detenu ;d^/.hiw). [Fr. ; subst. use of dHenn 
detained, pa. p[)le. of dclenir to detain. (The Fr. 
fern, is d^UmteS\ A person detained in custody. 
Applic-d especially to the English subiectH ilelnined ns 

I irisoncrs in France, and the french subjects detained in 
['Inglnnd during the Wars 1793-1815. 
i&3-x8xo James Military Diet. s.v., That these detenus 
(we are borne out by the public prints for using the term) 
would remain ns hostages to secure to men in open 
rebellion all the rights and privileges of fair warriors, 
18x5 ^porting Mag, XT.VI. 84 He. was a detenu for eleven 
ye.ars nt VeixTun. <8x9 B. E. O’Meaka Exp. Trans. St, He- 
lena X39 The iiiliabiL'ints. .arc in general grc.atly bcnefilted 
by the arrival of the detenus. x8^ Athenveum 13 July 65/3 
Down to the relea.se of tlie detenus al Verdun. 

Deter (dA 5 a), [ad. J.. deter rere to frighten 
from or away, f. Dk- I. 2 + terrh e to frighten. (Cf. 
rare OF. detenrr, in Godef., w'hich clocs not ap- 
pear to have influenced the Kng. word.)] 

1 . trans. To discourage and turn aside or restrain 
by fear ; to fiightcn from anything ; to restrain or 
keep back from acting or proceeding by any con- 
sideration of danger or trouble. 


niigl 

deterre . _ 

He.. had thereby Example and I’unishmcnt to deterr him. 
2748 Anson's roy. iii. x. 405 They [sailors] w'crc rather 
animated than deterred by the flames and falling building.s 
amongst which they wrought. 1786 tr. Beccarids Ess, 
Cx’imes xxviii. (1793' loi That degree of severity which is 
sufficient to deter others. 2838 H r. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. 
ix. X 13 The farmer. . was not deterred by the dreary weather. 
2855 Milman Lat, Chr. 11864) H. iii. vii. set note, Maurice 
..n^ been deterred Iw the alarming prophecy of a monk. 

D. CiiAMUERH DixK WoTship 308 To deter instead of 
to invite communicants. 

b. Const. /nr//r a place, purpose, action, doing anything; 
t formerly, 

XS94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. x. D6ix) 28 Punishments which 
may more deterre from euill, than any sweetnease thereto 
nilurcth. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii« 9 Whereby other may 
be deterred to doe the like, and vertuous men encouraged to 


55 When my t 

from my Glass. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 34 Do not seek to 
deter me from my purpose, 2777 Watson Philip // (2859) 9 
This undutiful behaviour did not deter the emperor from 
resolving to resign to his too all the rest of has dominions. 
185$ Frouub Hist. Eng. 111 . avl. 4x1 Superstition had be» 
come powerlcM to deter from violence. 

2. t 'To terrify, alami. 

2804 Daniel Civ. Wan v. cvl, Who, to deter The elate 
the more, natned himself Mortimer. s6m Winiia Emblems 
Ep. Ded., llie stomt which late these Kealmes detened. 



DSTSE. 


DETSBMINAET. 


t XIateT dttte*nef «». Ok. [a. F. dHerrer, 
OF. desUrrer (iith c. in Hatz.-DannO» f. <//•, 

(Dk- I. 6) ■» ierrc earth ; cf, Intku ».] trans, 'J'o 
disinter. 

1631 LiruGow Trav. ix. 407 Tu dcterre his dead l>ody. 
Deterge (d/taudg), v, [ad. J^. deterge-re to 
wipe off or away, f. Dje- I. a t tergere to wipe : 
perhaps after F. diter^r (Pan^ 16th c., not in 
Cotgr. ; in Diet. Acad, from 1740)^ 
trans. To wi|^ away; tu wash oil or out, cleanse; 
chiefly, in Medical use, to clear away foul or offen- 
sive matter from the body, from an ulcer, etc. 

CocKKKAM, Deterge^ to rub out. 1634 'l\ Johnson 
Party's Chintrg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 Detersive is de- 
fined to )je that which doth deterge or cleanse an ulcer, 
s^i WiTTiK tr. Primroses Pop. Etr. iv. 268 They fur- 
ther the working of the purge, and deterge and cleanse the 
stomach from humours. 1717 Uuaolky Pam, Diet, 1. U ij. 
If externally used, it [llalni of Gilead^ gently deterges and 
incarnates, a 17^ Nomth Exam. 1. ii. 9 133 (1740)^ 104 To 
deterge some of the frothy foul shiver he has spit at it 1787 
J, Collins in Med. Commuu. II. 364 The fauces were de- 
terged with gargles. 1857 Donglison Med, Lex. 289 Medi- 
cines which possess the power to deterge or cleanse pirts. 

1 fence Dtte’rffinif ///. a . ; also Bete'rgor ^ Dk- 

TEIWJENT sb, 

i6sx WiTTiB tr. Prittmtse's Pop. Err. 1. v. 20 A Surgeon, 
who in an Ulcer.. did daily ajiply a strong deterger, vi/., 
Verdigreasc. A deterging Medicine. xyMAauLifi- 

NOT R tiles of Diet 1. 950 Barley is deterging, tno* viscous 
in a siiutli degree. 

DetOTgenoy. [f. next: scu -KNCY.] Deicr- 
ji^ent ouality ; cleansing power. 

lyio T. Fuller Pharm.^ Exiemp, 3 Ale, by reason of its 
. . Detergency . . is not ad viseablc. 1748 De Poe's Tour Gt, 
Prit, II. 99o(l).> B.ith water. .possesses that inilkiness, do- 
tergcncy, and middling heat, .so friendly adapted tu weak- 
ened aniiiial constitutions. 

Detergent (d/toudj^ent), a, and sb, [ad. L. 
di'Urgt'nPem, pr. pple. of dcUrgere', scf Detkkoe. 
Cf. mod.F. diltagcnt \ in Cotgr., in Diet. Acad, 
fiom 1S35).] 

A. adj, (.lleansing, ])ur{;ing. 

i6t6 SuRKL. & Makkii. Country Parme^ii By vertue and 
force of a detergent facultie, wherewith barley is greatly 
furnished. j7i8 Quincv ( 'om^l. Disp. 80 .Sayc is undoubtedly 
a very good Ccphalick, of the detergent kind. 1805 W. 
Saunukk.s Min. li'aters 43^ Snfiicient to give it a very soft 
soapy feel, and to render it more detergent tlurn coinnion 
water. 1875 H. C, Wood Therap. (1879) 648 A detergent 
aiiliscplic in various ulcerated . .conditions of the mouth. j 

B. jf/>. A cleansing agent; anything that cleanses. 

X676 Wiseman Httrgefy n. vi. (R.), If too mild detergents 

caused the fle.sh to grow lu v and spongy, then more powerful 
driers are reijuircd. X718 Quincy Compl. Dhp, 197 Deter- ! 
gents differ only in Degree of Kfficacy from the former 
t.'Itis.s. 1888 (Javk luspir. O. Test, v. 274 He Ijelievcs in 
a m)ssiblc Divine detergent. 

Deterior (d/lD’i ioj), a. rare, [a. L. deUrior \ 
worse, meaner, poorer, compar. of an obs. adj. 
*detert f. dc down.] Inferior in quality, worse. 

183^ iUiLBy Pesius (1848) 64/2 Some of downward and 
detenor lot. 

tDete*rior, V, Obs. [.i. F. dJlMonr (141 1 in 
Ilalz„-l)arm.), L. dctcriorare to make worse, f. 
deterior ! see prec.] tram. To make worse, tie- 
terioratc. 

X646 Bf. Maxwell Hard, hsuck. in Pheuix (1708] II, 270 i 
He will . . deterior his condition. j 

tDate'riorate. -at, pa. pph, Sc. [ad. I.. i 4 "- | 
tcribrdt-uSf pa. pple. of dHeriordre (see prec.).] ! 
Made worse, deteriorated. 

xsya Sc, Acts Jos. VI (1814) 76 (J.im.) That all hou.scs, j 
ivc., i-cwinit, cussin doun, distroyit, nr deleriorat, within . . ' 
the said burghe— sail be reparit. 1598 in Row Ilist, Kirk 
(1842) 190 If he lie.s meliorat or detcriorat his benefice any 
way to the prejudice of his successor. 

Deteriorate (dAD’riiWt), v. [f. ppl. stem of I 
L. deteriorare to make worse : .see prec J I 

1. trans. 'To make worse or of inferior (pialily; | 
to lower in character or excellence ; to worsen. j 
^ iSya-TS [See prec.]. 1844 Bp. M axwell Prerog. Chr. Kiuji;s j 
i. xo How much more they deteriorate and denresse Kings. ! 
1673 O. Walker Educ. 46 Not oncly nut bettered, but I 
much deteriorated. 1784 Cowper Lei, 10 Feh., A long line | 
of grandsires, who from generation to gencratiuii have been j 
employed in deteriorating the breed. xSxj WiiLLiNCTON in 
Gurw. Desp. X. 380 Maintained by means . . which will 
deteriorate the discipline of the troops. 1847 C. C. Addison 
Law of Contracts 11. iii. § 9 (1883) 603 To dtaeriorate the 
value of the property. 2879 M. Arnold Gtotge Sand Mixed 
hss. 343 Equality, as its reign proceeded, had not Uete- 1 
riorated but improved them. 

2 . intr. To grow worse in character ; to become 
lowered or impaired in quality or value; to de- 
generate. 

*7S8 ^ Goldsm. Ess, (L,), Under such conditiuiiH the 
mind rapidly deteriorates, x^x DTsRAJii.f Amen, Lit, 
(1807) 969 Elyot had a notion that, for the last thou.sand 
Ibe world had deteriorated. 1856 Fkoudk flisi. Eng. . 
(18581 I, i. 28 The condition ol the labourer *was at tiiLs . 
penod deteriorating rapidly. 189a Kath. 'rvNAH in Speaker ! 
3 Sept. 290/1 The roses . . will deteriorate year after year, l 
remrning gradually to wildness. I 

Hence Dete'riorated ppl, a,, Deteriorating ; 
vbl, sb, and ppi. a. 

1638 Blount Olotsogr,, Deitriorated, made worse, ini- 
pwred; Hpoiled. a 1691 Bovle IVks, IV. 367 <K.) Which 
we concluded to liavc proceeded from the deteriorated 1 


iDelal. 1836J . Gilbert Ckr, Atonem* vi. ( 1852) 170 Classical 
story has imperceptibly lent its deteriorating influence. 1837 
Hvn. Smith Lei, iaSm^leion Wks. 1859 i'. 992/2 Judging, 
that the Church is a very altered and deteriorated pro- 
fe-Hsion. 1883 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXVII. 434/3 
The deteriorating, if not debasing, mode of existence. 

Deterioration (dAi*:ridrif'*j3n), [a. F. di- 

Urioration (15th c. in Godef. n. of action 

f, diUridrer^ L. dctcridrdre to Deiebioiiate.] 

The action or process of deteriorating, a growing 
or making worse ; a deteriorated condition. 

1458 Phillips, DeieriorntioUt a making worse. »7»7r5* 
CfiAMBBRS When the deterioration of a corn- 

inodity, seized l)y an officer, arises from the fault of the 
keeper, he is answerable for the .same. iBea J. Badcock 
Do 9 u. a musem. 28 1’o preserve the .'trticle from deterioration. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. I si, I. 94 In our floating 
^ notions of Italian cliaractcr, we grievously exaggerate the 
extent of its deterioration. 1842 Manning Sertn. (1848) I. 

I. 7 (Except in penitents*^ the whole life of 11 man from birth 
to de<ith is tt deterioration. He is ever becoming worse, 
xSjjS Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 5 The jiroccss of de- 
terioration may be carried oti for many generations [of MSS.]. 

licnee Deterlora*tlo&ist, one who holds that 
iletcrioration, not progress, is the onler of things. 

18x6 T. U PicAcocK Headlong Hall i, Mr. Escot, the do- 
terioratioiiLst. x86i IVesttn. A*m Apr. 591 In the true tone 
of the dctcriorutionUt who amiLsed everyone so much thirty 
years .since. X875 Contemp. Per. XXV. 740 Mr. Fo.ster 
. . the perfectibilist, and Mr. Ksi:ot..lbc dcterioralionist, 
lake .sides so opposite on the subject of bumaii life. 

Deteriorative (d/iD riorAiv;, a. [f. L. dc- 

(etiordt-i ppl. stem of deteriorare (see above) + 
-IVE.] Causing or tending to deterioration. 

x8oo Bentham IVks. (i8^-43> X. 346 'J*he deteriorative ex- 
t^edient of removal of inoLsture by heat. x8o8 G. Edwards 
Pnset. Plan iL 13 Pretended p 1 .an.sof improvement.. which 
.*ire actually ruinou.s, or deteiioniiive. 1879 KicifAKD.S(>N in 
Nature 23 Oct. 618/2 'J*he whole cour.se of life had under- 
gone a deteriorative change. 

Deteriorator (dAwrionfitaJ-. [ngent-n. in 
L. form, from d'elcridrdre to Detkuiobatp:.] Gne 
who or that which dderioratos. 

185;^ H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 234 It is man. .that is the 
deteriorator of man. 1883 Daily Tel. 25 Apr. 3 Citie.s arc 
great deteriorators of physical strength. 

Dete'riorism. noitcc-wd. [f. L. dPtenor (see 
above) + -IJSM.] The doctrine that the tendency of 
things is to grow worse. 

i88oGot.i)W. SNft rti in Atl. Mouihly'Ho. 268. 212 Meliorism 
and the opiKisite theory, which wu suppose must bu called 
deteriorisin. 

D0t6no*rity. rare. [f. 1.. deterior f -ity : cf. 
sttperiortiy.'] The being of worse or inferior 
quality ; poorer or lower quality ; wor^ncss. 

xflpa Kay Dissot. IVorld 43 Thtdr holding out lor .some 
Generations against the inconvenicncics of the .\ir, or dc- 
leriority of Diet, xyxg W. Wood Surv. Troile 358 'I’hc 
Exchange to all the Parts of the World would alter in pro- 
portion to the f leterioriiy of our Standard. 

t D6te*nil, obs. [f. Dk- prefix + Tkrm, 
niter h. defennindre : cf. also OF*, tervier to end, i 
fix, detenu itie.] lly-form of Detekmjnk z/. ! 

*4*3 I Pmgis xiii, Dctermyt furlh therewith in j 
myn enteiit..! luke conclusion Sum new IhinK to write, j 
15x3 l>or(;LA.s PEncis x. v. 62 Hot Tiirnus hes deierinit, as 1 
certanc thing, Gret garnysonys to send l^etwix thaine sone. 
*533 Hiai.KNDEN /./t 9' V. (1823) 4*8 The Fadcris. .dciennit | 
loubid*: on ihc returning of lharc legal is fra the tempil of ! 
Dclidius. 1535 CiivERDALR Dan, ix. 24 I.XX wekes arc 
delermcd oner thy people and ouer thy holy cite. X55X 
'luRNER Herbal \. (tsGBi Dvjb, 1 dare not plainly determe, 
that it was the right clematitis. X573TWYNK cEm-id xii. Kk 
iv b, Therwith 1 am determd. More .Sony MSonl j 

II. I. II. iix, For to dctcrni 'I'bc hid condilions of vitantic. 

lienee Dete'rming vbl. sb. 

z<35 Co\ EKiMLE 1 Esdras ix. 17 Ami so the matter was 
a d^rmynge. .vntill the new nuxme. 

Detenueilt i^drtd'Jiment). [f. Dkteu V. I 4- 
-ment.] The action or fact of deterring; transf. 
a means of deterring, a deterring circumstance. 

1446 Sir T. Browne I'seud. Ep. vi. viii. 3x9 Nor will the ill j 
successe of some he made a sufiicient deterinciit unto others. ; 
x6S3 Hammond On 1 Cor. i. 23. 542 A mighty deterrement \ 
an? discouragement. x46x Boyle Style ' of Script. Pref., ■ 
But these, .Sir, arc hot all the Deterrineiits that Opws'd niy ■ 
Obeying You. x6^ Bukyan Piljir, ii. iii That al.so shafl 
be so tar from being to my Determent. 1764 A/em. G. i 
Pstxlmana’Mr 94 Rather a detennent than an effectual ; 
means. x8;t6J. Grant Hist. India I. Ivi. 284/1 Cornwallis ; 
executed nine for the determent of others. 

Determinabrlity;. [f. next : sec -ity.] The j 
quality of being determinable. { 

iSas UoLEKiuGB A ids Red, ( 1848) I. i 95 ,T*'C power of pro- | 
posing an ultimate end, the determinability of the will by 
ideas. 1857 E. Cairo Philos, Kant ii. xviii. 624 Beyond 
this mere formal principle of delerminabilityj there is a 
transcendental princhile of complete determination, 

DdtBVniinAblB (dfto’iminab’l \ a, [In MK, ; 
a. OF. detc) minahle fixed, determinate, ad. L. i/t'- 
termindhilis (^'lertull.) that haa an end, finite. In 
later use, following the ordinary analogy of adjs. 
in -able^ in which sense it has also Iweii revived in 
]nod.F. (Not in Cotgr. ; 1878 in Diet. Acad.)] 
tl. Fixcfl, definite, determined. Obs. 

CX3R8 E, E. Allit. A. 503 In Rauter is said a verce 
uuverte pat spekez a poyiit determynable. X486 Ek. St. 
Albans, Her, A v a,Thcr Ixe ix. vices contrary to geiitilmen 
of the wiche v. ben tndeteriny liable and iiij. determynable. 
xs*S En. Hkrnkhs ProUs, II. ccxxti. (ccxviii.) 686 'I'he 


kynge bath ci>mniaunded me to gyue you a determynable 
aiiswere to your requeskes. 1646 Sir T. Bkownb Pseud. Ep, 
VI. i. 280 Vet were there no small difficulty to set downe 
a determinable Chronology. 

2 . Capable of Ixring determined ; prosier to be 
determined, a. Capable of being, or proper to be, 
legally or authoritatively decided or settled. 

1485 Act x Hen. VII, c. 7 The same Rescous and 'Dis- 
obey.Siincc .shall be Felony, enquirnbkl and deterniiimble a.s 
is aforesaid. 1570-4 Eamuarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 165 
Certoine principall points concerning the Port townes, be 
determinable at Shipwey oncly. X594 Hogkkk Ecel, Pol. 
II. (1632) xio Affairs, .which were not determinable one way 
or other by the .Scripture. ^xdiS Howell Lett. (1655) IV. 
i\. xvi. 39 A Forest hath her Court.. where mattemare as 
pleadable and determinable, us nt Wcstiiiinster-H.'ill. xflSs 
Col. Kee, Pennsylv. I. 248 All Causes not Determinable by 
y* Kcstiectivc County Courts. xSay Hai.lam Const, Hist, 
(1876) 111. xvii. 307 To prepare all matters determinable in 
parliament. x8^ Ln. CAMv&bi.r. Chaneeilors 1 . xix. 
281 Matters determinable by your common law. 

b. Capable oi being definitely limited, fixed, as- 
signed, or laid down. 

.1581 Mulcastkk Positions xlii. (18871 261 'I'he Klcmetitaric 
time, determinable not by yearc-s, but by sufftciencic. x6xx 
R. Fenton^ Usury t. iii. 15 Every inicntion. .» detcnniiiablu 
by the act it sclfe to be ^ood ur bad. 1794 O. Ad.xm.s Nat. 
4 Exp. Philos, 111 . XX vi. 96 Standards of .space and velocity 
are also determinable. 

o. Capable of being definitely ascertained 
(rt) as to fact or identity, {IP as to meaning or 
chaiacter. 

1658 SirT. Bkownk Card. Cyrus Wks. II. 522 What is 
the most lasting herh or .seed, .seems not ea.sily dctcrmin.'ible. 
1748 Hartley i '>hseri\ Man 1. iii. 374 'rhese words heing de- 
terminable only by means of the known words to which they 
arc joined. Ibid. 348 Rclntion.s .. not dulerminalde with 
Ccrt.iinty .Tnd Preci.sioii. 1846 Ellls Elgin Metric 1. 29 t)iie 
remarkable little S[K)t is also deiermiiMble with ct-rt.iinty. 
XB46 Oroie Greece 1. xylii. (1862) II. 447 Whether Sidoii tir 
Tyre was the most ancietit, sccxils not deierniiiiable. 1^ 
Gunther Pishes 314 Some of the curliest detenniiiable (i.sh 
remains, 

3 . Liable to be terminated or to come to an etui ; 
terminaiilf {esb, in J.aw). 

1584 R. Sci>T Witcher. \ iii. iii. 130 'I’hc divelsdenlli, 
wliiisc life he held to be delerniinubic and inortnll. 1677 
Hali? Prim. Orig. Man. jv, viii. 376 It pryseiilii all our en- 
joyments as detcnianed (^r deItTminabIc in a .shorl tiine. 
iio’f Ltmd. Gar., No. 4382/4 In Lease for M Years, determine 
anle on one, two and tliree Lives. 1815 'J . Jeeekw.son Writ, 
(1830) IV. u(m) a truce determinable on the first act of iiu- 
pressnieiit. 1848 Wiiartdn A/xn* J.ex., Determinable Pree- 
holds, estates tor life, wjiicli may delermine upon fudiie 
contingencies before the life for which they me crealexl 
expires. 1875 I ReaiPfvp, v. 229 note. Here the estate 
w'ould be an estate determinable uimii the .specified event. 

Ilcnce Dete rmlaabltneM. rare, 

17*7 Bailey voI. 1 1, /7(>/Lr///iN/iMwt'j.v,camiblencKs of being 
determined or decided. 1775 in Asii ; and in mod. Diets. 

Detenninably (dA5'4mitu\bli), adv, [f. [irec. 
+ -I.Y-.] Ill a determinable manner, fa. De- 
finitely, precisely, b. In a way or to a degree that 
can be determined ; ascerlaiuably. 

*375 Bardouk limce iv. 677 It wes voundcrfiill, perfay, 
How ony man throu steris may Knaw the tliingi.s that nr 
to cum Determinabilly. 1609 Sir E. Homy Let, to T. Higgins 
60 Augustine., doth plainly and determinahlie conclude that 
they are not Dinini Canonis. Mod. A substance of wliiLh 
the granules are dcterininably smaller, 

DetBTlIlinacy. rare. [f. Dktebminate a \ 
see -ACY.] The quality of being determinate ; do- 
terminateness, dennitencss. 

*873 Atkinson tr. Helmholtz's Pop. .Sd. Lect. 8& \'ei 
the ear solves its problem with the greatest cxactnes.s, cer- 
lainty. and dcterininacy. 

DetamiUliailt (dA.riminant), a. and sb, [ad. 
T.. delermimlnPetHy pr. pple. of deter mtttdre to 
Dbtermine: cf. F. determinant ( Trevoux 175a).] 

A. adj. Determining ; that detennines ; dclci- 
minalive. 

t6xo W. Fdlkingham Art of Survey iv. y. 84 Dclcrminanl 
Valuation concludes and determines the Right and Interest 
of the Po.ssidciit by Alieimtiun of the Fee or Possession. 
16B6 GiJADfV/«f.y>W/Vjr 11. i. 153 I’he Sun and Moon alone 
..cannot be the Causes preparatory or determin.int of a 
.Showre. 1895 Coleriixje Aids A*c//. 2B0 .Some other 
IVinciple which has been made determinant of bis Will. 
i860 Ru.skin Mod. Paint. V. viii. iv. ft 8 His usual draw- 
ings from nature .. being Imih Lomnieinorative and deter- 
minant . . deii;rniiijanl, in that they recool an impression 
received from l)ie place there and then, toj^ether with lliu 
principzil arriingcinent of the roniposition iii which it was 
afterw'ard.s to l»c recorded. s888 J. Martinkau Study of 
RcUg. L II. i. 91 X He righily appropriates the word t^iusc 
to the dctcrminaiu act. sSpa Current Hist, (Detroit, M ich.) 
II. 73 A new determinant lactor of uukiiowm power. 

B. sb. One who or that which delermine.s. 

1 . In University Hist, (repr. roed.L. detenni- 
m’ms , A determining Hacficlor : see Dktehmine 
V, i;4, Detkbmination 4. 

(14^ ^2 Jun.) in Regisir. Univ, Oxf (O. H. S.> I. a 
M^islri delerminantium. 15.. Ibid, If. 1. 5a {Titis of 
Offuiat List) Nomina detoriuiiiantium.] 1864 D Laikg in 
Prtf, to Lauded s Dewtie of Kyngis 6 Two years later. In due 
course of his academical studiea, this Guillelinus Lauder ap- 
|iears among the Determinants in that College ; which shows 
that he hod qualifled himself for taking his Masters degree. 
1887 A. Clark Reg. Univ, Oxf, II. t.53, 12 Mar. 1586 this 
Committee decided that. .Whereas in times past collectors 
had exacted unfairly large sums from the determinnnts, 
they should in future exact only xa/f. from each deter- 
minant. 

34* - 2 
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BETBBHINANTAL. 

2 . A flctermininj' factor or indent ; a nijing ante- 
cctlent, a conditioning clement ; a defining wor<l 
or element. 

1686 Goad Ceirsf. Mits ii. i. 150 Not l>ccause they have 
no dcienriinaiit, bul hcc.-iusc ’iw unknown. 1809-10 Colu- 
x.irwifc; /'>v»:«»/u865i 17,^ W’v slu>ulcl . . make Maltti the tlirei t 
oiiji-ci .ind final dfctcrnlinant of the war. iSas ~ A itis A* //A 
<S7 I {is own will the only and snliicicnt determinant of all lie 
is, and all Iik rice*;. 28^-7 Sir \V. Hamilton Meta^h. jfxxiii. 

• iilsc)) (I. 266 (’onsiclering the Representative I'aculty in 
Sid>ordinalii>n to its two detcrniinantH, the faculty of Repro- 
diKtiori, and the fneiilty/^f Comparison or Klalxiration. 1869 
Farrar I'am. Spiech ill. 89 In Arsaii the determinant pre- 
t.cdcs the thing deierniincd. i88« pAi.r.Ki\ve in Grosart 
ll'A's. IV. p. fvii, l*oints.. taken determinants 
of date. 1887 K. Ham. in Nnihn iN. Y.) XI.I V. 07/3 C«hh 1 
tjsage— llie sole determinant, in general, of wh.it is accept- 
ahle in larigimge. 1894 Pop. .SV 7 . MiWthly i8i> Am- 
phimixis alone could never produce a innitiplication of the 
determinants. 

6 . Math, ’i'hc sum of the products of a sipiare 
block or * matrix ’ of quantities each product con- 
taining one factor from each row and column, and 
having tlie plus or minus sign according to tlic 
arrangement of its factors in the block. 

A determinant is ciunmonly denoted hy 1 "3 j 

writlii]^ the matrix with a vertical line on b\ /'j 
each side, thus - ^ _ I ci ra < -j j 

Originally applied (in Latin form), in i8(>i, hy Gauss 
(Disquis, Aritfimct. 180 § v. § 154' to a '.pecial class of 
these functions on the nature of which the j>r(jpcrlics of 
certain mmdratic forms depend ; ihcnce adopted in French 
hy Cauchy. 

1843 Cavi.ky (ff//c), On the The ory of 1 tcterminanls. 1853 
Sylvkstkh in /V;//. J'raux, C’XLIII. i. .-ji 4 Dt'tt'rmbuint. 

'Phis word is used tlinnighout in the single sense, 
which it denotes the alternate, or hemi!>eilral function the 
vanishing of which is the aitidition of the po.ssiliility of the 
coexistence of u i-.crtain nmuncr of hoiiiogrneotis litic.ar 
equations of as many \:irifdjles. 1885 Sai.mon Highcf 
Atgtbya Cauchy introduced the name ‘determinants', 
already app11e«l ))y (haiiss to the functions considered hy 
him, and c.'dlcd hy liiin ' deienninunls of ijuadratic forms'. 

Oetennina-ntal, a. Math. [f. prcc. + -ai..] 
kclatirisr to dctciminanls ; see Pm:K\tiNA.NT ll. 3. 

1879 'I'ho.uson It 'I'Aii Xat. Phil. I. !. § 337 Roots . . of a 
detcmiinautal equation. 189a Paily S'c'os 24 Mar, 3/5 
Kssay on * Heiermiiiiuilal 'rbcorenis*. 

Determinate (d/iouniiih-t}, ///. a. [ad. L. 

itcie^wifuU’tfSf pa. pple. of di'ierminarc to Dktki.- 
MiXK.] 'J'hat has been or is determined : in the 
chief senses of the verb. 

A. as /rt. ///i.*. 1 )kteu\il\’KJ.i. Ohs. ox an h, 

i 1391 CiiAecKn .Asfrol. t. f 21 Slerres fixes with hir longi- 
tildes It latitudes dclermynai. IHd. 11. § 18 hveuiing^ To 
knowft the dcgrws of the hmgiludc.s of fixe sterre.s after that 
they hen deterininai in thin astrolahie. 1471 Rici.kv Comp. 
Alch. Kp. in .\shfn. Iiftsat iix Hy Raymond and others dc- 
tcTinynate. 1960 in .Strype Ami. Re/. I..vvii, '.!i6So th.ai 
their lauses Ik* determinate within three weeks. < 1600 
.Shars. .SVo///. Ixxxvii, My bonds in thcc are all delemiinatc. 
1885 UimxiKs .y>w II, Hi. 8 9 The season.s, lady, Of divina- 
lion .'ire delcrininatc Hy stars and special omens. 

B. adj. 

1 . Definitely bounded or limited, in time, siiacc, 
extent, oosition, character, or nature ; definite, 
fixed ; clearly defined or individuali/ed ; distinct, 
as op|(Osefl to rmgufy iindcfimd^ or indefinite, 

I i386CHAL'CFii Priads T. i 6 i H:m yc figure th.ume dcler- 
ininat In hdlc iher yc Wii in yourc estat? 1398 'rur.\is.\ 
/iitf/h, De P. R. XIII. i. ('rollrm. MS ), Water ha); no dc- 
tcrnitnate qiialitr, noher coloiirc, n d>cr sauoure. 1438 $0 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 287 A dcierininate phu:c in the ryucr 
that i&alKDvtc Lincoln, 13M Mokk Confnt. 7 '/Wir/t*Wks. 
731/9 The .saUmcioii of ,'iny detf:miinate persone yet linying. 
ij^ Hall Chron. 245 h, Taken and concluded for a detcr- 
min.-ite sc.'ison. 1613 J. .Sai kkld I'not. Aifgits 22 They 
sccine to define some determinate nniiihcr of Angch. 1636 
H.u:on ft tba Plants .ire all figurate and determinafe, 

which inaniinate Hixlics are not. i66a Houbi-.s.SVtw/ Ptvh. 
Wks. 1845 VI L 16 A certain and determinate distance. 
1705 J’.KRKfct.KV Commonpl. Pk. Wk.s. 187J IV. 444 'J’jjc 
dear and determinate meaning of iiiy worcl.s. 1767 Hlack- 
MONK Comm, II. 140 i’he possession of lands or tenements, 
for some determinate fmrjod. 2777 Prikr m.kv .!/«//. .y .V//r. 
17891 I. 1. 11 (It] must he.. round, or square, or of some 
other determinate form.^ 1818 Hallam Mid. Axej((i84i) 1 . 
vii. 5.?a Gousei rated hishop without any determinate see. 
18^5 H. Ko(;krs Rjs. 1 . iii. jos He has clothed the deter- 
minate quantities of aritliiiielic in llie univeisal symliols 
of algebra. 185a - /‘«. 7 . /Vi/ 7 // 1x853' 201 In lime, iny 
doubts, as usual, assumed a determinate shape. 2871 
H. SrtwART //eat j{ 119 Delerininatc* vapour preH.sure cor- 
resfio'ids to dclermiuate teiiqK'ruliirc. 2875 Maini-; ///.vf. 
tint. xii. 351 The st.'vcrcign is a determinate human supcrioi. 

b. JJmitcd, restricted, finite : opposed to in- 

finite, unhonnded, 

isM Fkrsi. Ular., Ct-»trit: 33 i'he detcrniiiiate gK»ry of an 
farthly prince. 2604 'I'. Wkioiit Pasivmi 11. i. soOur soldo, 
being of a determinate power and activitic cannot xitrend 
cxa'Aly to twoo vehement and intensive oi^eratiuns together. 
1608 J. Kin<: .SVm, .V/. Marys t A superiority .. over 
limitci! and determinate chardges. 

C. Having a fixed value or magnitude. 
•,Upp. to mdeteyniinatt , f* determinnti' nninher^ 
frohlem ; sc(? quots. 

1733 WoLi.Asiow AV//);. .Vfir. i. 13 As determinate and im- 
mutable as any r.'Uin's^ire in mathematics. 1737 52 Cham* 
»EK» f yv/., A 7 r/ 7 ////m/<'/^(i»///f'/y/,iR tliat w'hich has bul one, 
or aMeast but a cert. tin nninlxir of solutions, in tontradi.s. 
tinction to an indctermln.-uc problem, which admits of in- 
finite solutions. /Hd. s. v. timber, A (feteyminnte Nmuher 
is that referred to some given unit ; as a ternary, or three ; 


I which i.s what we properly call a number. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait A'at. Phil. 1 . 1. f 397 Ibis problem is essentially de- 
terminate, but generally has multiple Molutions. x89s 
: SON Hurb. Rtectr. «t Magn. 59 There exists one determi- 
nate function n which has the given value at each point of S. 

d. Uot. Of inflorescence: In which the terminal 
flower bud o|^ns first, followed hy those on the 
lateral branches ; definite, centrifugal. 

2880 Gr.ay Struct. Hot. v. 144 The kinds^ of Inflorescence 
arti all reducible to two types.. Indeterminate and Deter- 
minute. 

2. Sctllc'd, fixed, so as not to vary. 

2536-34 'i'iNDALK AcU ii. 93 The determiitat cbunsell and 
; forcknowcledgc of God. 2543-4 Act « Hen. V/It^ c. 9 
j The wliich order . . shall xtnnde . . fm* a full determinate order. 

, 2559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (18511 10 A determinate 
: fourinc of praiyng. 1582 I^ttik Gua-i'.ids Cw. Conv. 1. 

U386' 31 I'herc cun be wo ccrtainc and determinate .science, 

, from pailicul.'ir to particular. 2635 K. Djng Ir. Harclay's 
Argents 11. xvii. lao To what end is the freedome of m.'Ui, 
if he cannot avoid the determinate order of the starres? 
2736 lJciM.K Sertu. Hum. Xat. ii, Virtue and religion 
. . require . . that every action tie directed hy some determinate 
rule. 1855 I’.KiMi.KV f.ss. 29 ('Tennyson) Smitten with a 
determinate aversion to (Nipularity. 1862 Mil l. UfilH. i. 4 
'I'hcrc should he a dctcrininute order of precedence among 
them. 

3. Kin.-illy clctcrinincd upon or decided ; express- 
ing a final dcci.^iun : definitive ; conclusive, final. 

1 43 3-4 .Act 'A5 ih n, Iflllt c - 19 The determinate and plaine 
i(ul^me.utc.> of the ^aid sondric vniucrsitee.s. 2540-2 Ki.voi- 
Imagc (•V'J*. 25 Not oncly inyiic opinion herein, bul also 
my doterinynalo sentence. Paintkr Pal. Picas. 1 . vq 
To coiisultc vpixon some determinate aunswere. 1589 NashI' 
in tireeuc.<cMc/tap/hm Pref. (.Arb.) 14 , 1 had nither referre it, as 
a di.sputatiuc plea to diiiinet than set it duwnc as a determi- 
nate posit ion. 2609 Hifii K (nouay) ^cr. xv. Comm., He con- 
tirincth tlu*. same dcterminiUe sentence of their punishment. 
2712 Shai*ik.sh. Charax'. (1737) 111 . V. iii. 303 The Reason- 
fic»leness of a proportionate 'I'asU;, ami determinate Choice. 
1803 Wki.mnivton in Gurw. Desp. 11 . 151 note., No drlei'- 
iinn.Ttc reply could lie given to the letter. 

4. Determined upon, intended. 

2586 'T. H. Art Primaud. I'r. Acad. 1. 235 'To drive him 
, from his detorminat purpose. 2601 Shakn. fwcl. X. 11. i. 11 
My determinate voyage is metre cxtraitagancie. ^ 

0 . Fixed in mind or purpose, (Ictcrmined, rc- 
I solved, resolute. 

• 1587 HoMNsliF.n Chrou. 11 . Hist, .Scot. 316/1 That tiling the 

heart thought and was detenniniit to do. 1598 Hakkki 
Theor, I Carres i. i. 8 Men., of determinate minds and 
courage. 1686 F. SruxcK tr. Carinas' Ho. Medit is 309 'The 
most active and determinate adventurer of his age. 1737 
FiKf.niNG Artrr in .Sen. . 1 /rt.Vi/. Wks. 1775 J. .(6 Nor am 1 per- 
fectly determinaU: what specie.s of animals to assign him to. | 
1779-82 JoiiN.soN A. i'rior Wks. 111 . 143 A 'Tory so | 
aidenl and del cniiinate that In: did not willingly consort j 
with men of different opinions. 1837 Cahlvle Misi. (1857) j 
I. 58 Men of cool jiidgiiieni, and determinate energetic J 
(:h.iraotcr. 1 

tDete'nuinatet v. Ohs. [f. ppl. stem of I/, i 
dcicnnintlre ; see jircc.] | 

1. trails. To determine in lime, space, or com- 
pass; to tcrmiuale, end, bound, limit. 

2563 W1N31CI PonrScoir Thret^uest. Wks. 1888 1. 125 Gif we j 
. . iiniitaiis and dcterininalis noclil the wisiluin of (iod Ik* our j 
phanlusic. 1593 Rich. 11 , 1. lit. 150 'J'hc .slyc .slow 

1 Fob 3, flyc slow*! huurcs .shall not determinate 'The datcicssc 
limit of thy d*.ere exile, rt 2^8 Mkok Rem. Ap<’c. Wk.s. 

, 1 1672) in. 6'-2 Who would have them (prophetic numlhsl 
, taken for bare da\s,aiKl determinated in the persecution of 
AiituKlius. 1672 Ckownk 7 «/(ert«rt F.p. Dcd., 1 h.nvc nothing 
' to determinate my .dghl, but a bright uiid serene sky. 

2. 'Jo determine or decide (a controversy or issue), 

1647 H. Moftiv Song of. Soul w. ill. iv. vii. Hut let more huidy 

wits that truth determinate. 1653 — Antid. Ath. 1. ix. § 4. 

'.rt; 'They do plainly determinate iTic coni roversy. 2725 Mrs. 

: J. Har k i-.r pjcitius 1 . 83 Sent for, . to give my delcrminat ing 
Voice lieforc tlie .Senate. 

b. intr. To ticride, come to a decision. 

1639 Mkq. ok Hamilton F.xptan. Oath 4 * Cvn'emtnt 15 'To 
' treat, consult, or determinate in any matter of state. 265s 
Karl Monm. tr. Hcnthoglids Hisi.Kctat. 6 The ahsolutc 
' auihorii y of determinating residing in the chief iimgi.stracies 
of every City. 

3. trans. To ordain, a])point. 

1636 K. DacuivS tr. i\fachiavcrs Disc. Livy I. 83 The free 
government propomuls honours^ and rewards wpnti some 
worthy and ilelerminatcd occasions. 2653 Gai.’LE Maga- 
j/mw. 151 AUhough nature and every imturall agent be., 
delerminaied to one cfTect. 

4. To direct to some end ; lo determine Ihe course 
of ; to guide authoritatively or decisively. 

2636 Fennkh Hidden Manna tin Spiirccon Treas. Dav. 

P>. .vxv ), A (ietenninating of ilic very will. 2653 ^ 1 * More 
Antid. Ath. 1. ai. (1662) 35 'Jo determinate the course of 
the Spirits into this or that part of the Hody. 1659 
J’Etw.soN Creed I. 43 If wc .should apprehend more 
Gods than one, 1 know not what could deterinin.vle u.s in 
any instant lo the actu.*)! adoration of any one. 111683 
Whiciicotk /VVr. (1703) III. 56 'TU no disparaj^eiiicnt to 
the Highest and u-isest to l>e ruled and determinated by j 
the^ reason of i]iiiig.s. 1686 Cvoad Celcst. Uoiiies 1. xii. fit i 
’i'his Aspect, apt to cause Wind.s, is aja also to dutenniuate j 
them to the West and to the South. 

6. T'o fix Upon definitely, define, individualize, 
identify. 

i68z H. More P.vp. Dan. iv. Notes 193 'i 1 ie. person is 
determinated in Art.Txerxes. 1682 Glanvili. .Sadducistnus 
II. 937 Though the .Sir-name of the party Ixc wanting, yet he 
is determinated .so hy other circumstances, 

6. 'To render determinate or definite. 

2673 (tREcohv in Rigaud Co$^. .SV/. Jl/r»(i84i) J L 936 The 
most ready general method . .for determinating all ciiuuttons. 


7. To ascertain defirutely. 

t668~6 Phil Trans. 1 . 997 'The more precise dcteniiinaliiig 
of theJ>iflercncc of Meridians. 1788 Pbiksi lky Lect. Hist. 
11. xii. 96 As nearly .. an their coarse obscrvatioiia woukl 
enable them to determinate. 

Hence Dote*rmlnated ///. it., Dete'rminatJng 
vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

i6s6 [See sense 4I. 2635 Paoitt Chrisiianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 
137 A prefixed and determinated lijnc of nionthes or yeeres. 
rt 2693 URyi iiAHT A’rtAr/rt«* in. xliii. 353 His final judging 
and detcrmiiuiiing of Suits of Law, by the mcer Chance . . 
of the Dice. 27«S *!• 

Dete'rniinately, atlv- [fi DfiTKRNjNATJc a. 
F -LV “.] Ill a determinate manner. 

1. By way of final decision ; conclusively, finally. 
2509 r iSHfeR Pun. .Scrtfi. C'tess kichinottd NVksi. (1876) 293 

.She sholde the morowe after make answer of her niyiidc 
dclermynally. 26^ Woodhead St. Teresa u xxxv. (2671) 
afio, I did never determinately conclude. 1739 Butlkk 
AV r///. Wks. 1874 II. 94 Conscience . . proiioiincefc determin- 
alcly some actions to be in themselves just, right, good. 2736 
— Anal. II. vii. 97*1' Those I'crsons , . insist upon it as de. 
tcnninalely conclusive, 2793 R. Hi rke in Ihtrk/s Corr. 
(1844) 111 . 489 'The ministers had made up their minds 
determinately lo a si rid neutrality. 

2. Definitely, distinctly, exactly, precisely. 

1539 More Com/ agst. TriK 111. Wks. 1225/9 Yet can uot the 
vse of them lighily stand indifferent, but determinately must 
fiilier be good or b.'id. 2552 'T. Wii.soN Logike > 1580} 21 h, 
Wordcs, whichc . . dclernunatly doc betoken .•^mc one ccr- 
laine ihyng. a 2653 Goi.-mi Comm. Heb. xiii. 8, 1. Indefi- 
nitely, time after lime. i. Dctcrminally, lo the end of the 
M'orld. 2759 Warner in Phil. Trans, Ll. 307 A discovery of 
the fact, could it be determinately made, would prove of very 
little conse<iiienre. 1830 Gleid Country Curate I . xiv. 274, 
I c.uinot pronounce the night . . the most determinately miser- 
able which it has been my lot to spend. 

b. With a definite puriiose, purposely. 
z86a Darwin Pertil. Orchids v. 203 All these parts seemed 
dclermiiialcly connived that the plant should never lie 
fertilised. . 

3. With settled purpose; resolutely, determinedly; 
with determination. 

1 2556 J. He YWOOD .Spider ij- P. xiv. fjq When he .-jawc . . 

'The spider, thus hcnl dclcrininalely, He thought it foly 
I him to contrary. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. iii. xvi. (2717) 
140 Observed to fight dctcriniiialely over such and such 
a City. 2734 vSw n r ICootfs Ji.xecution. Oeterminalely bent 
lo take revenge upon him. 2755 Fox in H. Walpole Mtni, 
Geo. //(1B47) II. App. 386 'Ihc ] )uke of Devonshire h 
; determimitefy against it. 2860 Froi.^de Hist. Pttj^, V, 69 
I A servant detemiiii.'xlely idle. 2881 F.. Coxos Ifasit Pi. II. 
176 For all her weakness, she s))oke ilcterniinalely. 

I Dete*niiiiiate]i0i8. [fi as prec. -f -nesh.] 
The ([ualily of being determinate. 

1. I>efinit(iic.ss, distinctness, preciseness. 

269a Covt. Grace Coiiditioiial 14 No way evacuating 
either the efficacy or determinateness of Gods Election. 
2846 Hok H, P. Willis Wks. 1864 III. 30 Tlie word fancy is 
used nidi very little detcrmii).'(tL*ne.s.s of meaning. 2B84 ir. 
Lotzes Metaph. 31 Kiub of their m.irks..hus Ixceii liuitted 
lo a completely individual dctcrminaieiit.ss.^ 

2. Decidednesb ol judgement or choice ; resolute- 
ness ; determination. 

165a Gaui.e .Ma^astrom. 2'j He repriHjvcs .. their .. 
peremptory delerinhi.'i tones, * Ye say, it will Ijc lo day '. 
2824 Jane .Avsien Mam/. Park (1851.' 8? His detenni- 
u.'ttcncss uiid ills power soomt d lo make allies unneccessaiy. 

Doterminatioxi (d/t.'^uminpi'J.in). [a. F. dti’ 
Imninalton '.Oresme I 4 lhc.), or ad. \ ..determiftti- 
tibn-em^ n. of action from dvtcnnindrc to Detkk- 
Mi>’K.] T'he action of determining, the condition 
of being detcrminerl. 

1. A bringing to :m end ; a coming lo an end ; 
ending ; termination, arch. (exc. as in b). 

2483 Cath, Angl 98 A Dcterinyiiacion, deierminacio, 
difitikio. 2536 Pilgr. Per/. 115311 03 b, A condusyon or a full 
deterininacyun of the mater. 2584 R. Sco r Discov. Witcher, 
VII. XV, 193 'J'hc determination and ceasing of oracles. 2586 
A. D.w Png. .Sectytary H1625) 63 Hy reason of the over- 
lia.sty delerniiii.'itioii of bis life. 2634-5 Bkkklion Trav. 
(1844.1 1 53 After the determination of the thirteen years. 2659 
/turtoris Diary (i8v8) IV. 394 After the end or other deter- 
miiiution of tfds Parliunumt. 2668 Culpeki'Em h Cole 
Hart hot. Aunt. iv. i. 336 All other Hones save the Teeth 
have a certain determination of their grow*th : but the 'i'eeth 
grow continually. 1794 Paley fCvid. 11. yi. (18171 *5^ A tiatt 
Mibsequent to the determination of I’iiatc's government. 
2874 Stubrs Const. Hist. IL xvi. 465 I'he war continued 
. .seeming year by year further removed from a detenuina- 
tion. 

b. Taitf. (csp. in Comvyancittj'} The cessation 
of an estate or interest of any kind. 

At til Hen. 17 /, c. 54 § i After the. .dettermynacionii 
of the slates. . by deth w'ithout heires male or eny otner wise. 
1582 W. Stakkoku Rxant. Compl. i. (1876) 28 ouch landcs 
as come to our liandcs . . by determination, and ending of 
such tcrines of yenres. 2828 Gri lse Digest (cd. al VI. 465 
'J'o take effect on the deterinination of the estate tail. 1837 
Jarman Poxvetrs Devises 11 . 3'.«i A devise of real estate tiv 
the heirs of a person living at the determination of the prior 
e.'itatcs. 1875 Act 38-9 I'ict. c. 99 41 4 Determination of 
tenancy means the cesser of a contract of tenancy 1w reason 
of tflluxion of lime or from any other cause. 1891 Le^' 
Reptyris Weekly Notes 79/1 Immediately after the deter- 
mination of defendant's tenancy. 

2. Tlie ending of a controversy or suit by the 
decision of a judge or arbitrator ; judicial or authori- 
tative decision or settlement { 0 / a matter at issue). . 

2494 Faqyan Chtvn. yit. 396 To abyde all suche deter- 
myD.icion and iiidgement. 2553 T* Wilson^ 6 The 
Judges before whom he knoweth the determiiiacton of bia 
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vattse re»leth. itei Nkuduam tr. StMtu's Mart Cl 32 I 
The Natioiw to whosie dctermhiation the matter was com* 
milled. S737 Col Rcc^ Ptnniylv. IV. i87UtK)H the filial Deter* 
mination oi our Disputes. 187s Juwett Plato (ed. 3) 1 . 1x6 
In the determination of this quation the identity oNirtue 
and knowledge is found to be involved, tfllpi Sis K. Y. 
WiLUAMH in Law Tumcs' /fr/. LXV. 609/1 'i'he general 
uestion of the right of the licensee was not esHentiafth the 
eterminatton of that c»^se. 

b. The decision arrived at or promulgated; a 
determinate sentence, conclusion, or opinion. 

s3{M PuFVEV Rtmonstr. (1851) 73 'riiat ech aetenninacioun 
of the chirche of Rome is trewe on ech side. 1460 Caickavk 
ChroH. 306 The detenninacion of the Cherch and the 
l>octouns . . ar pleynly ageyn Holy Scripture, igga Anr. 
Hamilton Catti'h. 11884) 5 I'hc decisiouns and detcrinina* 
liouns of TOneral cuunsallis. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 
(1650) 59 The clcer and pasilive determination of all who 
have writt’n on this argument. 1711 Addison ,Spat. No. 122 
f 5 They were neither of them dissatisfied with the Knight's 
Petenninaliun. ,,(kT. Balguy Disc, 75 To listen to our 
Saviour's determination,— * He tliat is without sin*. 187s 
JowETT Plato (cd. a) V. 180 We must run a risk, .in coming 
to any determination aliout education. 

t St The seltleniciit of a question by reasoning 
or argumentation ; discussion. Ohs. 

£ 1400 Test, Lo7te I. (R.), These clerkes sain, and in deter- 
minacion shewen, that three things huuen the names of 
Goddea been cleaped. 1^3 Br. ANimewKS A Deter* 
mination cnncerning Oaths. 

1 4. The rcsolviiii^ of a question or inaiiitaiiiing of ' 
a thesis in a scholastic disputtition ; in Uni< | 
versity history, the name of certain disputations ■ 
which followeil admission to the degree of Bachelor ; 
of Arts, and completed the taking of that degree, i 
qualifying the student for proceeding to the resi- 
dence and exercises required for the Master's | 
degree. Ohs. exc. //isl. 

Dvtcnniiiation took place rcguktrlj/ in the Lent following 
presentation for the ll.A., and consisted originally in the 
determining by disputation of uuuslions in grammar and 
logic.^ * It was originally, it would appear, u vojuntary dis- 
putation got un by the Bachelors themselves in iiniialionof 
the inagiKierial Incf.i'Tidn, but it was early recognized utid 
enforceii by tlie Universities.' (Kev. H. Kaslid.'ill.) 

1x408 in J/nnim. .‘trutl Oaou. (Rolls) 1 . Qiiia per j 
.solcmncsdelcruiiiialiones naclullariorum in facultate m tium 
nostra mater Oxonhu iinivcrsitas iiiuUipliciler honoiatnr. 
1517 Statutes of Corpus Chr. Coll ^ (Kivu., c. xxiv, iiacca- 
laurei arliunq complclo prius post grndum baccalaurealus 
et dctcrniinat tunes triennio . . ad uradtuti inagistivitns . . pro- 
moveantur.] 1663 j. Buck in Peacock uS'tal. CamMdgc 
I i8ii)Ai>p. I) 79 The Vice- Chancellor dismis.seth the Answerer 
. . then lie heginneth his Deterniinalion. 1893-4 Gikson in 
Leii. Lit. Mm (Camden) 219 There i.s a .Statute .. whicli 
upon extraordinary occasluu.s alluw.N twice Austins instead 
or Determinations. 1736 Amhkkst Territ Fil xlii. 223 The 
manner of this dctermin.Ttinn is ns follriws. All persons, 
that have taken their bachelor of arts degree since the Lent 
preceding, are obliged to dispute twice in one of the public 
t^liools . . and po to prayers at St. Mary's Church every 
Saturday inominu. i8sa in Fowler //ii 7 . Corpus Chr, Coll 
The whole business and ceremony of Deterinin.'Uioii 
having ^en now by competent authority abolished in the 
l'nivcrsiiy._ 1866 RotiKKS ^ Prices I. v. lat The 

Determination Feast, (hut is the festival following the as- 
sumption of the Bacliclor’s Degree, generally Dxjk place on 
Shrove 'I’uesday. 1868 H. Ansvey Munim, .icaa. Oxou. 
vKolls) Introd. 82 It was undoubtedly from the superior 
importance attached to logical studies that the name * de- 
termination ' took its rise, the examination for the bachelor' .s 
degree con.sistiiig nialnly of ([ucstions to be determined by 
the candidate. 1887 A. Clark Kygr. Univ. 0,\f, (t).H..S.) 

If. 1. 6^ All traces of detenu inalioii have now disappeared 
from the procedure of the University. The la>l relic of it 
w'as abolished in 1855. .. To such a base end had ‘deter- 
mining* come. 

6. The determining of boiiiids or fixing of limits ; 
delimitation; definition; a fixing of the e.\.tenl, 
position, or identity (^‘anything’). 

Z594 IlooKi-.K Ful Pol I. X. (1611)28 The particular deler- 
iiiinuiion of the reward or putiishment. Siiak.s. Tr. ^ 

Cr. II. ii. 170 1 'o make vp a free detennination ’Twixt right 
and wrong 1631 Honuns Lmiath.yi. xlvi. 373 The Cirenm* 
scripiion of a t ning, is . . the Dcterminaf ion, or Defining of its 
Place. 1863 Hookk Microgr. 54 A determination of Light and 
shadow. 1744 H arris Three Treat.x. 1 1 765 > a? I s our Acconni 
still too loose and in need of stricter Dctermiiuilion? 2794 
•S. W1LLIA.MS I 'enuont 283 The delermination made by Con* 
gress of the bountlary lines. z86o Mangel I 'rolrg. Logiva iv. 
xia Under such determinations as the conditions of my 
.sensibility require. ^ 18M J. G. Muri’HY Connn. Exoil. xil. 
Introd., The determination of the parties who are admissible. 
2877 E. Cmho Philos. Kant i. 165 The dctermiiialions of 
space are not consequences, but reasons, of the positions of 
dtlTerciu parts of matter in relation to each other. 

b. JLo^'c. (a) The rendering of a notion more 
determinate or definite by the addition of characters 
or determining attributes. //) * A determining 
attribute. 

Dicby Mat. Bodies 1. (164$) 87 To be a (Quality is 
nothing else but to be the detcrmniation or inudincation of 
the thing whose quality it is. zfaB .Sir W. H am ii.ton Logic 
-M. (1860) I. 194 Every .series of concepts which h.is iM^cn 
obtained by abstraction, may be reproduced in an inverted 
order, when, .we, .step by step, add on die several characters 
from which we had abstracted in our Bscenl. This process 
. . M called Delermination. t86e M anski. Proleg. Logka vt. 

5W9 Determination . . consists in the reunion of attributes 
previously separated by definition, 1884 Bowrn Logic v. xo; 
Unless one is regarded ns an attribute or determination of 
the other, 1873 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 9) III. 595 The finite 
luid infinite of Philolaus have become logical determinations 
to the Philebitfi. Ibid. IV. 366 A multitude of abstractions 
are created.. which become logical determinations. 
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6. The action of definitely ascertaining the i)Osi' 
tion, nature, amount, etc. (ig/’anythitig). 

1677 Hale Pritn. Orie. Man. m. iii. 1163 The determina- 
tion of Insects in their several Species. 2727 J. Keii.l 
AuiuL CEcoh, Prijf. (17381 48 The Determinatiim of tlic Pis 
Elastica w.is the 'i nought of the learned John Bernouli. 
i79sENCiLKHtRr.o(/rV/'f!, On the Determination of the Orbits 
of Comets. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A mm. Chew, 
II. z8x I'he quantitative determination of earthy-phosphate 
.•-edirnents. x88a L. B. Carll Treat. Calculus Vanation 
61 The determin.'ition of these constants is not. .difficult. 

b. The result ascertained by this action ; that 
which has been determined by investigation or 
calculation ; a conclusion, a .solution. 

^ 1570 Billingsley EuclM i. i. 9 The determination, which 
IS the declaration of the thing required. 1846 Sir T. Browne 
Pstutl Ep. IV. vi. 194 That persons tliowned arise and float 
the ninth day . . is .t questionable delermmatiuiL 2807 T. 
Thomson Chem. (ed. 31 II. 162 The differences between llieir 
determinations were too gre.it. 2831 Bkkwkter £V*^/Vj iii. 25 
z\s philosophers li;tvc determined the index of refraction for 
a great variety nf IsKlies,^ wc arc able, from those determin- 
ations, to ascertain the direction of aiiyrny. 2857 Whkwem. 
1 1 hi. Induct. Sc. I. 105 Generally founded on luslronomical 
determinations. 

7. f ixed direction towards some lerniinal point; 
decisive or determining bias. ///. and /yf. 

i6te Bovi.e Kno E,ip. Phys. Meek. i. 35 Others, whose 
motion lias an opposite dctcruiitiatioii. 2710 J. Clarke 
Hohanli's Xat, yV// 7 . (1729) I. 78 WJi«*n a B^y moves any 
particular wu'* the Dis])osuion that it lias to move that way, 
rather tluui ^ other, is what we call its Deicrinination. 
17x3 Addison Guard ion No. 100 f 7 'i'he whole tribe of 
oglers gave their eyes a new determination, sjnj st Cham- 
bers Cycl. h. V., Heavy bodies have a determination towards 
the centre of the earth. 2734 Edwards Freed. Will 1. ii. 5 
When we speak of the DeicrinitKithm of motion, wc mean 
causi ng the M otion of the Body to be such a Way, or in such 
i\ Direction, r.ai her i lian another. 2798 M al i in h ropul. t x8o6» 
II. III. X. 253 The real price of corn varies during periods 
sufficiently long to affect the dirtermination of capital. 1838 
Sir W. liAMiL-ros Discuss. 118321 336 'The delennin.ation 
given to the Church of .Scotland, .was not one of erudition. 
iMx Ihti/y St-ios 10 Mar. 5/3 An increasing determination of 
historic and genre paiiitens towards l.indscaiK.*. 

b. spec. A tendency or flow of the IxKlily fluids, 
now esp. of the blood, to .1 particular part. 

2737 Bracken Farricpy hupr, (17571 H* ^3 "I !•« Distem. 
pers which un»ceed from an n regular and disorderly 1 )cter- 
mination of the animat i>pirus. 1893 W. Salndlks ,)l/u. 
ll'otcrs 242 On account of the property of this natural 
water . . and from its itipid delermination to the kidnies. 
1831 ScoiT f.ei. to A.Dytc 31 Mar. in Loikhart^ 'J'hieatcned 
with a determination of blood to (he head. 1^3 Syd. Soc, 
Le.c..J.)iicrniinatieUt the iictive direction to a pari; as of 
bloocl to a special organ with increased vascular action. 

+8. I'he final condition to which anything has 
a tendency. Ohs. 

2(^6 Sir 'I'. Browne Pseud. Fp. 11. i. 30 The determination of 
lUiicK-silvcrls properly fixation, that ofiuilke coagulation, and 
that of uylc and unctions Ixxlies oncly iiicrass.ntion. 1707 
Curios, in Husk A- Card. j,|o Each I'orpuscle of Salt returns 
into the primitive Determination which it holds from Nulitre. 

9. Mclapk. The definite direction of the mind 
or will toward an object or end, by some motive, 
regarded as an external force. 

11885 •''01. TH .SVrw/., I fill for Deed (1715! 389 Homage 
which Nature commands all Understandings to pay to it, 
by neccssiiri' Delerinination. 2690 Locke //ww. Cud. 11. 
x.xi. 50 The determination of the will, iqKm inquiry, is fol- 
lowing the direction of that guide ; and he that lias a power 
to act or nut to act, .'u.cordin^ as such deierininulion direci.s, 
is .n free .^^cnt ; such deterniinatioii abridges not that power 
wherein liberty consists. 1787-31 Chambers Cycl, l)etcr- 
ininatioiis, again, are either moral or physical : a moral 
determination is that proceeding from a cause which operates 
rriorall)'. 1788 Heid Ac/, /'ovi’crs iii. 11. vi. 571 Dr. Hutche- 
son, considering all the principles of action as so m-iny de- 
lertniiinliojis or motions of the w'ill. 

10. The mental action of coming to a decision ; 
the fixing or settling of a purpose ; the lesiilt of 
this ; a fixed puqiosc or intention. 

x<;48 Hall Chron. an. 8 Kdw. IV. 203 Havyug a sure deter* 
tninacion, fixed in their mynde.s. 157^ I .amhakde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 237 King_ Alfred was in Kent when he m.'iclc 
determination of this journey. 2377 B. Googk Hereshach's 
Husb, 1. (1^86) 8 Cato wotdd have a man lung in determin- 
ation to buildc, but to plant and .sowe out of hand. 1630 
K. Johnsoiis kingd. ^ Conmiw. 107 'i'hc English had no 
determination to le.ivc them 1704 Mrs. KADCuri K Myst. 
Udolpho xxvi, Agitated with doubts and fear.s ami contf.'iry 
determinations. 2883 SirT Martin Ld, Lyndhuesl .wii. 
416 Lord Lyndhurst left office with the determination nevrr 
again to return to it. Mad. From this determination no 
rcuhouing could move her. 

11. The (juality of being determined or rcsolule ; 
determinedness, resoluteness. 

xBn .Scott A^/]f<Vx.\ vii, Elizal^th possc.SM:d a sicrime.ss of 
masculine .sense and delermination which rendered cven her 
wcakncssc.s. .resfiectable, ^ 1819 I.vi tiiN Da'crcu.c if. xi, If 
1 had le.s-s delermination in my hc.Ti:f, 1 could not love yon 
»n well. «BS 3 •Sir H. Douglas Milit . Bridges ird. 31 145 
Nc\er was .. o)M.'ration e.\ci-uted with greater intelligence 
and dclcrinin.ifion. 1886 (»eo. Ei.ioi /•’. Halt (1868) 32 
There w.is an expression of acuteness and dcterniinaiiou 
about him. 187;; F. Ham. in Lippin.otCs Mag. XV. 3.t5/.» 
In the same spirit of delermination. 

DetonmilfttiVd (d/t5'iiniuAiv;, ti. and sh. 
[n. F. diurminatif^ 4ve (iglh c.inGodcf. Suppl.), 
f. ppl. stem of L. ilctermimre lo Dktku.m/.nk : roc 
-IVK.] K.adj. 

1. Characterized by determining, deci<ling, or 
fixing ; serving or tending to determine or decide. 
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1633 Bramiiall Agt. Hdbbes{\)t That individual action . . 
j cannot proceed from the specim influence and determinative 
power of n just aui.se. 1678 Gale Crl. Gentiles III. 23 
; 'J'iiis efficuciou.s concurse, as it determines and applies the 
j second cause to act, is . . termed determinative, iwi Lui- 
trkll Brief Bel (1857) I. 205 The day appointed for priv 
j nouncing the determinative sentence in the cause, um (r. 
I Dupin' s Eccl Hist. 1 . in. vi. xao The dctemiinntiv^oice 
: of the Head of the Church, 1883 Holland Plain T. v. 183 
I Determinative of the character of life. 18B4 Fairbairn iii 
; Conte/Hp. Kev. Mar. 360 'I'he underlying conception, the 
: determinative principle or idea. 

t b. riiaractcrized by being determined or fixed. 
A 1677 Hale Contempi, Christ Cruef. (R.\ Our l.ord 
I Christ’s body amid not be longer detained under the power 
; of death, then the deteruiinative time of three days. 

2. Serving to limit or fix the extent, or the 
; si>ecific kind or character of anything : said of atlri- 
! biites or marks added with this purpose*. Cf. H. a. 
2897 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 310 The one. .is Common 
or Dcierininuhle properly by t^lic other, and the other U 
Particular or Determinative of it. 2721 Siiaetend. Charac. 

• (1737) HI. VI. vi. 385 If. .wc wou'd needs add some exteriour 
! lUiirks^ more declaratory and determinative of. .Virtue and 
: Pleasure. 2785 Watts Logic 11. ii. (| 5 'I'bc term, .is deter* 

; ininativc and limits the subject to a p.irticulur fairt of its 
c.vteiM|on. >865 Tylok Farly Hist. Man. v. 99 Tlie 
[ E^gyptians do not seem lo have got rid of their detenrd- 
native pictures. 2882 ~ Auihropol. vil. 171 The.se examples 
..give some idea of the principles of its [.Chinese writing} 
souiid-charactcrs and keys or deicriiiinativc signs. 

B* sh. 

1. A deteruiinative agent ; that which determines, 
decides, or impels in a given direction. 

1838 Acnmk yurhpr. (1S79) 1 . xxvii. 521 A right of action 
is nut merely cotjsidered as an iiisiriiinent or means of redress 
blit as a restraint or determinative from wrong. 

2. That which serves to determine or define the 
diameter or quality of something else. a. In 
hieroglyphic writingt an ideographic sign annexed 
lo a w’ord phonetically rc] >resenled, for the purpose 
of defining its siguificatioii. Thus in the ancient 
ICgyptinn hicrogTj'i>hics there were generic deter’ 
inimilivcs which indicated the clas.s of notions to 
w Inch the word belonged, determiita fives of num’ 
her, etc. b. In Science of Language, a spoken 
syllable having an analogous function in some 
languages ; also, a determinative or dcinonsjtrative 
word. 

x888 Marsh Fng. Lang. iv. (7 Very many of the native 
.Mono-.syllables arc mere Dclerminalivcs, 1868 Kavvi.in.so.n 
. 1 m-. AIon I. iv. Ri 'I'he ' determinative ' of a |;ud the .sign, 
ih.it U, which marks that the name of a god is iibout to fol- 
low. 2873 UiiNorr Epptiasi (Jtwn. \^ V\\xrA\ uoiiiM and 
adjectives usually . . take the sign ; or iit after them as 
iletcrminative of plurality. x88x Tvlok Anlhropol. vU. 173 
Even where they spelt words by their sounds, they liad a 
reinarkahle way of adding what aie called deltrminativc.-i, 
which are pictures to confirm or expliiin the sjrcll wi»r(l. 
1883SAYCR Fresh Light Ane. Mon. i. 18 Dctcrtniiialives . . 
characters which have no phonetic value, but which deter- 
mine the clas.s to which the word they accompany belongs. 

Bete'rmiuatiyely, adv. [f. prec. + -i*y *-.] 
a. In a determinative manner ; so as to determine. 

t b » DKTEUMIXATKbY. 

j6^x s-lrgunrcnt Law in Harl il/Mt . (Malh. ) V. 63 Such 
thing.s as are intoiidcd immediately, directly;, and dcteriiiin- 
atively against the life and person of the King. 1^3 Mak- 
MiAi.L Let, 14 'I'o judge every person, .in the Nation deter 
miuatively and rouclusively, so as from th.it judgement 
there is 110 ap])eallng. x66a Evklvn Chaleogr. 124 For the 
symmetrically coiulucling of his liatches, detcrmiiiatively, 
and with certitude. 

Dete'rminativenesB. [f- piec. i •xne.s.s.] 

a. The qualiiy of being determinative. b«l)K- 
TKKMiNATKXK.*<s i ,* determination. 

i8ai Blackw. Mag. X. 76 .\ due proportion of the or^aii 
of detenu in.'itivcness in our peasmitry ami mechanics Jiii^lu 
make our subjiignticm a matter of :«!)soliile impo.ssibihly. 
2851 I. 'i’.AVLOR Ifeslcy (185;') km (WesleyJ who.sf letters 
are eminent .samples of .succinct dclc:rmliuiti\em:ss. 

Dotenninator .d/t.')'imiinr‘toTi. [a. E. deler- 
mindtar, agcnl'iioun Ironi L. dctcrmimire to 1 )K- 
TCUMiNis : wilh quol. 1556 cf. obs. E’. dtHenni- 
nalcttr.] lie wht) or that which determines ^in 
various senses of the verb); a determiner. 

1536 Aurelia .V Isak u6oo) Dv, (X that they ware the 
jijgts, anil delcriiiinateurs. 1848 Sir Ei. Derinc Sp, on Relig. 
xiv. 44 The proper dctciiuinators of this point. 2848 Sir 
r. Bkovin'k Pseud. Fp. ui. v. ms ‘I'hree determinators of 
truth, Authority, Sense and Reason. 2833 Ess. JtUuit, 
Mor. 146 If a man set forth Moral pleasure as the deter- 
iniuator of his Will. 1879 If. Oi opgk Progr. ik Paih tS 'I'o 
make the ratio with nnKluction, and not the ratio with capital, 
the detcrniiii.Tf*)r of wagc.s. 

Beteniiine - d/lrVimin , [a. OF. determim'r 
( 12 th c. in Fillrcv', «« IV., Sp.. Jt. determinar, ad. 
]^. dHermindre to bound, limit, determine, fix, f. 
J.. I)K- 1. tcrniiHare lo set bounds to.] 

I. 'To put an end or liiu’t to ; to come to an t ipJ. 
1. leans. To i>iit an end to (in time) ; to bring to 
an end ; to end, conclude, terminate. (Now chiefly 
in Iaxw. ) 

2483 Cuth, . 1 //A*/. 98 To J)etcnnyn, detenninare, dijpinire, 
dhtingutrt,Jinire, 14M Faryam Chron. 5 At the Couques'. 

1 haue eke determynco I'lic vi. part, rifio More Picus 
Wks. 9/i l.)eath dctemiineth the m.An|folde incoimiiodities. . 
of this life, a 1333 I.d. Berners Huon iviii. 199 It behoueth 
vs shortely to dcterniync ourc besyneii. x^i Smith in 
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Futkr'iAMRcdiv., 573 Here iilso Gotl determined 
hU travails. *709 SrtEi H Tat/er Nu. ^6 ^ p 5 Her Husband’s 
Death . . would certainly have dctermiiieii her Life. 1785 
Vmxs Mor, Fhitos. (18x8) I. 326 To determine a connexion 
which is i)ecoiue cxlious to both. 1818 Cnvisk Vigesi (ed. a) 
IV. 444 A warranty . . nmy be defeated, determined, or 
avoid^. iti all or in tiart. 1845 Sibpiikn Lmvs 6) 

1. 298 The lessee .. hath determined hi.s estate by his own 
default. 1874 Stijhbs Const. Hist. (1875) H. xvi. 441 The j 
death of Kdword 111 determined the crisis. 

f b. To cause to end in (some conclusion). Obs, 
tfi668 Dkniiam /Wwxq 8 The people join'd In glad con- 
•.nnt, and .*ill their conimun fear Determine in my fate. 1673 
'I'kmplk ObseriK United Priw. VVk.s. 1731 I. 95 Albert bent 
the whole Force of the War upon France, till he determined 
it in a Tcacc with that Crown. 

2 . vitr. (for refl.) To come to an end ; to cease i 

to exist or be in force; to expire, to die. (Now | 
chiefly in Znre/.) | 

c 1»74 CHAcciiR Troylus in. ^30 (379) That rather dye I 
wold, and dctcmiync, As tliinkith me, stokkid in prisoun. : 
1571 i.mihnv Churcliw. Ate. (Camden; h; His intcrust in j 
the Slid pew'e to dctermync. 1607 Siiaks. Cot, in. iii. 43 j 
Must all determine heeret 16x5 G. .Sanovs Tfav.j^ Hi.s j 
life w.TS to determine with his fatlicrK. 1877 Camy Cltronoi. j 
11. I. I. V. The Year . . was that in wluch the 4th of the i 
6th Olyinpiaxl did Determine. 2770 LANOiionNK i 

(1879) I. 423/a Tho changes we have to experience only de* j 
termine with our lives. 2794 Mathias rnrs. Lit. (1798) 389 } 
The custom ceased and determined at Sir Matthew hlitc'.s 1 
election. x8i8 Ciuhsk Digest (ed. a) V. 56 In fact the estate | 
of Martin did not determine by his dc.'uh, sui render, or fur- i 
feiture, but by the death of King Charles 11 . 2883 Glad- j 

STONK Sp. in Farl, 19 July, 'I’hc {irivilegc.s . . do not deter- [ 
mine w’ith the life of hi. du Lesseps. | 

b. To end in (a termination, conclusion, or rc- j 
suit); ‘to end consequentially’ (f.'. Ohs. or arch. 
.1605 Camden AV/«.rx637) 143/4 A.s long as issue male con* j 
linued, which dclcrmined in Joiin Moiibray Duke of Nur- 
folke. a 2832 Donne in .Spurgeon Treas. Dav. IN. IxvL 3 
As lung as tneir rage determined in his person, he opened ; 
not his mouth. x6^ Tkait Comm. Job xxi. 11 'fheir merry I 
dance determineth 111 a miserable downfall. vH^Contempl. \ 
State of Man i. vii. (i^yl 71 'J hc Miseiy wherein all the ' 
Felicity of this World is to delermin. a 17x6 South Serm. ; 
(1744 1 X. 78 liut that which begins in vanity,^ must needs | 
dctcriiiinc in vexation of spirit, 1787 Uyrotis Coy. r. ti 'or/d 
114 The head is small . . and determines in a snuuL 2^5 
Stuuus Const. Hist. III. xviii. 4 I'hc crisis, .is todclerininc 
ill that struggle Ijetwcen the crown and the cuuimon.H which 
the la.st two centuries have decided, 
ts. traus. 'I'o set bounds to ; to bound, limit. 

1398 T kevtsa Barth. He P. A*, xix. i. (x4')5) 861 Colour is j 
the vttcrniest party, .that is determyned fro the viicr party | 
of a iKKlyly tnyiige, 2571 Digck.s Paniom. 1. Eleni. I| ij, I 
A Circle is aplaine figure, determined with one line, W'htch ; 
w called a Circumference. 2602 Holland Ptinv 1 . 128 1 
Many of the Geographers set not downc Indus the riuer, ! 
for to determine tiie marches of the Indians Westward, 2654 
Ckomwkll .S);. 32 Jan. (Carlyle, It de(ermitic.s his power, j 
2689 Col. Kec, Penmyiv. I. 311 The T«'o Couniye.s shall 
have the Moors of the Sityd Countyes otherwise determined. | 
a 173a Atterbumv (J.), That liill which thus determines i 
their view at a distance. | 

b. Logic. To limit by adding differences; to ! 
limit in scope. | 

I* 5 SS Watkk,man Fardle Pacious 11. iv. X41 J.)etcrnrmyng j 
ihu^udicions of Moy.scs, by cerrein ordcnautices and de- ; 
crees, whkhc ihei them selue.s iPharibeis] .sette vp.] 1838 ' 
.ScK W. Hamil'IuN i.ogii- XL 1 . 194 When wc dcler- 

iiiiiie .'iny notion by adding on a subonlmatc concept, we i 
divide it. 2843 Aiip. 'Fmomson Laws Th. Ixxxvii. (iH(k>) 158 . 
Some mark may be added . . which narrow.s the extent of ; 
both, but renders them more definite - better determined. 

1 0. To limit to^ restrict to. Obs. I 

I 480 '‘I 53 (> Myrr. our Ladyc tot .Soche a frcdoitie os is de- ! 
termyned to nothynge in certeync, but yt may be npplycd ' 
generally, xdigp Has/mund On Ps, xix. ji Annut. 115 The 1 
context seems rather to determine it to the first . . .sense. 2890 
Iah:k£ / fi/w. Un^ in. ix. $ 17 No one has Authority to : 
determine the .signification of the word (iuld . . more to one ! 
Collection of ldea.s . . than to another. 2692 Ray Creation ! 
II. (1704) 380 Not. .necessirily determined to one manner of | 
Ke^ration. 

n. To bring to an end a dispute, controversy, or 
doubtful matter ; to conclude, settle, decide, fix. 

4 . t rafts. To Fettle or decide (a dispute, question, 
matter in debate), os a judge or arbiter. 

c 2380 Wvci.iF Sot, IVks. III. 345 pat jif i»e pope determine 
uu3t, panne it is soip tk to biletic. c 2440 Cenerydes 1695 To 
dctcriiiyne fyV.S'. -iiiytte] this mater, Generydes was brought 
owt. t^TiNDALK Acts xix. 39 lit may be detennined in a 
lawfuli congrcgucion. 2530 Falsok. 514/2, 1 deterinyne, f ; 
make a conclusion in a mater. 1576 Flkmino Panopi. Kpist. j 
246 Sitting in his long gowiie, or riche rojic, is occupiml in 
.'^uclie mutters as are of him to !•« iletcrtiiitjed. 2588 .Shaks. I 
/’it. A. 1. i. 407 l/ct the lawesof Rome determine all. 1660 ! 
'Pr/at Regie. 9 Autlionxcd by the King s Majestie to hear, ' 
and determine, ail Treasons, Fe](inie.s, and other OfTencc.s. i 
r272oC. Ficnnf.s />/A 7 ;;'(i 8 S 8 ; 2 (^Matter.suri.ireanddeath ' 
arc not here tryed or determined. 2868 Mii.man St. Pants 
vii. 133 I'hc r)can. presided in all causes brought before the 
Chapter, and detennined them. 1868 M. Pa ttison Academ. 
Org. iv. 114 Tilts .'tnibiguity should l>e determined in one 
directiun or in the other. 

b. with an object exprc-ssing the sentence, con** 
elusion, or issue. 

Clauendom I/Ut. 7 iTA. I. (1841? 6 '"i He would under- 
take .. that his presence w’ould in u moinenl determine the 
restitution of the ptilatin.'ite to hi.s brother and si.ster. 
2751 Johnson KamhUr'So. 181 F3The time at which every 
man s fate was to be dctqrmincd. X7sa Hume Ess, ^ Treat. 
U777) L .>08 the laws will . . determine the punishment of 
the criminal. 283a Ht. M aruneau Eath .y Att v. 67 'I’hc 
circumstances which delcnnine the recomriense of each. 
2833 J. H. Newman Hist. S/t. (1873) 11 . 1. il. 86 It was an 
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era which determined the htttory of (be world. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 3) V. 63 llie law will determine all our various 
duties towards relatives. 

o. with subordinate clause, expressing the matter 
at issue. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 3B5 And whedir the groonde of 
iste were good other ille, trouthe hathe determyned. 1382 
)At'K Buliinger on Apoc. (1573) 19a Lucius the third . .deter- 
mincth playnly, that heretickes are stricken with an euer- 
lastyng curse. 2568 Graeion Chron. 11 . 937 To determine 
what was meetest to be done in this matter. 1^ R. Haxvky 
PI. Perc, (15M) ijS As scnseles, as they which determine 
vpon an Ale bench w hether the passenger . . be a Saint or 
a Diucll. x6xx lliBLk Acts xxvii. x When it was determined 
\eariicriv. denied, concluded, decreed] that we should s.'iile 
into Italy. 2747 Penntylv. V. 105 It might now be 

determin’d vdiether the Councirs Siieech to the Assembly 
. .shou’d be Printed. »« 34 . SooTHEV Doctor \xv. (i86a) 137 
Far happier are they who always know what they are to do, 
than they who have to determine what they will do. 1887 
iivsKxH Prsterita IL 179 , 1 determined that the Alps were, 
on the whole, best seen from below. 

6 . intr. To come to a judicial decision ; to give 
a decision ; to decide, t Const, of {on), 
c X384C11AUCKH //. Fame i. 343 Wayte vpon the conctusyon, 
And eke how that ye dermnyiien, And for the more part 
difTyuen. c 2477 Caxion Jason 72 Smalc tliinges of which 
they sh.'ill li.'tue the knowicche for to determine. 2379 
'i'oMSON Calvin's Sertu. Tim. 41/2 Suche tiien . . although 
they aflirmc, yet can they ccrteuiely detciTiiine of nothing. 
2^ Hakluyt Foy. 1 . 68 Neither. . to sjicake of any affaires, 
after they haue beene determined of by the Kmperour. xffxj 
Shaks. Hen. VIIJ^ i. l 214 You .shall to th* Tower, till you 
know How he determines further. 2634 W. Tirwhyt ir. 
Fahae's Lett. 244 Who liavc reason enough to doubt, but 
not .science sufficiently to determine rigiitly. 2709 Stkvte 
Ann. Kif.l, xxxLx. 447 Cox, Bishop ofEly. determined on 
bolh questions. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 155 f 4 q*hc 
general inability of man to determine rightly concerning his 
own. ^ 2739 Franklin Ess, Wks. 2840 III. 268 The repre- 
sentatives of the people have an uiiaoubted ri^t to judge 
and determine . . at the sum to l>c raised. 2767 Junius Lett. 
XXXV. 166 Whai . . remains, but to leave it to the people to 
determine fur themselves?. .They alone ought to determine. 

t b. To dccidc/v*. Obs. 

2604 -13 Bp. Mountagu Corr. Cosin (1869) 1 . 42 , 1 deter- 
mine next wcke for PcUworlh. 2730 Hr. Hukd in li ar- 
burton's Lett. (1809) 52 He has determined for the Law. 

c. To decide or fix ufon^ on. (Blending with 
18 c, q. V.) 

te. To lay down decisively or authoritatively; 
to pronounce, declare, stale. (Const, as in 4, 5.) 

2393 Gowkr Couf. III. 86 Of theorique imncipail I’hu 
phtiusophre in speciall The propretes^ luith determined. 
£2400 Rom. Rose 4885 Of cen .synne it is the rote.. As 
Tulius can deterinyne. 2488 Rk, St. Albans. Her, Aja, 
Here in thys booke folowyng is determyned the lynagc of 
Conte armnrix. 

fb. 'I'o decide or declare to be ; to term. Ohs. 
1653 Aniid. Ath, 11. xi. (1712) 161 This he de- 

termines priniogenious moisture. 

t 7 . trans. To settle or fix beforehand; to ordain, 
decree ; to ortlain what is to lx; done. Obs. 

138a Wyclif.-JcZs xvit. 26 Delermyuynge tymes ordeyned, 
,'\nd icrines of liabitaciuun. 1535 Cqvkkdalk Isa. x. 2j Y* 
Lordc . . sh.al iTerfectly fulfil the thiiigc, that he hath deter- 
inyiicd. 2^ A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 121 His 
houre was come, so was it dt-termined, W'hif:h way could he 
shun it? 2621 IhuLE j Sam. xxv. 17 For evil is efetermined 
against our master. 2877 Hack P*rim. Orig. Man. iii. iii. 
263 Some suircrintendcnt Intellectual Nature, that by cer- 
tain election and choice determined thtnp. 1738 S. Hay- 
WAKD.SVm. xiv. 408 (jod .. determined holiness to be the 
way to everlasting h«ippinesii. 

8. trans. To fix or decide causally ; to condition 
as a cause or antecedent. 

1651 HoHiii;a Ladafh. i. x. 42 As in other, things, .not the 
seller, but the buyer determines the Price. 1752 Iuhnson 
Rambler No, 141 P 3 The whole tenor of his life lias been 
determined by some accident of no apparent moment. 1B39 
BluKCifisoN Siiur. Syst. i. xxxvi. 505 These divergences 
have, - been determined by the eruptive forces which evolved 
the trap rocks. 2838 Emerson Plug. Trait s^ Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. ns 'I'hc wealth of London determines prices all 
over the globe. 1874 .Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 73 Dante 
has detennined classical Italian. 28B3 Gii.mour Mongols 
xviii. 313 His religion .. determines for him the colour and 
cut of his coat. 

8. To decide upon (one of several) ; to fix (which 
or what it Is to be'. 

2839 Pearson Creed wOPa'S 195 'The apcrlion of the wunilw. 
determineth the first-born. S7» Oxell Feriots Rom. Rep. 
11 .x. i.SS i'o rob his Enemy of the cruel Pleasure of deter- 
iriitiing the kind of. . l.)c;Uh. 2772 M rs. Gkifkith tr. Viautt s 
Ship^vreck 37 Let u.s then determine the first ptas-sciigers by 
lot.^ 1850 M'Cosii DRk Cevt. Ill, i. (1874) 269 It is the will 
which determines what is to be preferred or rejected. 1886 
Sir j. Stirling in Law Times' Ref. LV, Determining 
what ptiiliculurs of objections ought to be allowed, 
b. with alternative clause, 

277a Hist. Kuchester 23 Whether in this tower. .1 cannot 
determine. 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 335 'To deter- 
iiiine whether he should or should not cimsider it as hU own. 

1 10. I'o conclude from reasoning, investigation, 
etc. (a thing to be, or t/iat it is). Obs. 

2494 Fabyan C/mm. iv. Ixxv. 53 W'hiche length of tyme is of 
some Auclour determyned to be loiige and of some but shorle. 
2308 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 163 b, Resell, Aitgelus, 
h other doctoura determyneth & concludeth that fete.]. 
>559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 36 Stadium . .which 
length Plinie determineth to be 22s iMses. i8et Burton 
Anat, Mel. 11, ii. 111.(1676) 162/2 Thus Clavius and Moginus, 
elo., with their followers, vary and determine of these cclc.s- 
tial orbs and Iwdics. 2788 Prifrilf-v t.ect. Hist. iii. xvi. 149 
BLshup Fleetwood has determined, .that five()OUnds hi this 
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reign wag equivalent to twenty eight, or thirty, now. 1814 
Mrs. Jane Wert Alicia tie Lacy IV. 228 Hereford deter- 
mined him to Im an audacious knave. 

11 . trans. To ascertain definitely by observation, 
examination, calculation, etc. (a iioint previously 
unknown or uncertain) ; to fix as known. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah i. vii. 18 It is hard to delermin their 
exact habitation. 1896 Whistum Th. Earth 11. (1722) X2t 
'The entire Circle may still be describ'd, and its Original 
Situation determin'd, mx Dfbaculibks Fires Impr. 24 
Wc shall in the third Bom determine the.. Bigness. .and 
I Situation of tho.se Cavities. 1737 Wiiiston Josephus's 
Hist, Pref. 5 to The measures of tno.se edifices.. all accur- 
ately determined. 2806 H uti'on Course Math . 1 . 367 Having 
given the Area . . of a Rectangle, inscribed in a given 'i'n- 
angle ; to determine the Sides of the Rectan^e. 2822 
Pinkerton Petrol. 1 . 357 A rock very difficult to determine. 
2^ Dk Quincky Pol. Econ. Dial. v. (1860) 553 As when 
I s.Ty tliat the thermometer determines the heat, viz., that 
it detcnnine.s or ascertaitus it to my knowledge, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. viii. 60 We also determined both the velocity 
and the width of the Glacier. 2862 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. 
See. Bengal 147 He ha.s determined him to a. d. 490. 2^ 
Bdsw. Smi 111 Carthage 201 Some difficulty in determining 
the route by which he appro.ached it. 

12. Oeo/n. {/rans.) I’o fix or define the position of. 
2840 Lakdnkk Geofft. xiii. 159 To determine a siinilar ^ 

! .s^'stem of (H>ints. itBiLzvnmDow Cremona’s Prflj.Geofu. ’ 

! 2 75 'J'wo projective ranges of points determine an involution ; 

I fur they determine the straight line 2, which determines (he 
involution. 

I b. inlr. To be defined as to jxisition. 
i 288$ Leui)k.sdorf Cremima’s P]roj, Geom. 2%3 All straight 
i lines p.T.s.sing through U determine on the circumfei cnce. 

13 . To discuss and resolve a disputed question 
{determinare quKStiemem), or maintain a thesis 

‘ against an opponent in a scholastic disputation, cs- 
; pecially in a disputation by which .a student entered 
upon the degree of B-A. ; hence, absolutely, To per- 
form the exercises of Detbiimination (sense 4) 

I which comnlctetl the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and enabled the student to proceed to ( jualify himself 
for the Master’s degree. Obs. exc. //i.r/. 

I2267 in Mnnim. Aiad. Oxon. (Rolls)!. 34 Ut certa forma 
providcretur sub i|ua Bnchillarii arlium dtlerniinaturi ad 
determinandum forent admiitendl] 2570 6 T.amiurdk 
Peramb. AVw/dB'ifi) 193 'Th.Tt a youuR Novesse should thus 
. boldly determine at their disputations. 2649 Onit r 26 Jan. 
ill Wo(h 1 Life (Oxf. H. S.) 1 . 149 'Thut all liachel.Turs of this 
University who have not determined the last yeare do deter- 
mine this Lent. 2691 — Atlu Oxon, 11 . 413 After he Iiad 
taken the degree of Bach, of Arts and determined, a 1695 
— Life \\, 3\i F.vcry bachelor w.ts to determine twice be- 
tween (lie 17 Feb. to 7 M.^rch. 2708 J. Ciiamhkrlayni: .SY. 

GY. Brit. I. III. xi. U743) 28 r He is obliged . . to propose a 
iiuestion in the publick Schools within a Year after he hath 
taken the said Degree (D.D.l, and to determine upon the 
same. 1878 A. Clark Reg, Univ, (Li3^(0.II..S.) 11 . 1. 50 In 
; .some cases the University bound over the ' .TdinisNi ' to de- 
j termine next lArnt under a money penalty. Ibid., On 17 Fob. 
j 2599 ^ committee was appointed to provide a scheme by 
' winch bachelors presented might be compelled to determine. 

III. To direct to some end or conclusion; to 
; come to some conclusion. 

; 14 . trans. To give a terminus or aim to ; to give 
i tendency or direction to ; to direct ; to decide Ihc 
I course of; to impel to (some flestination). 

I a X43P Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxii. (1554) 2ti b, He . . Gaii his 
j compleint to Bochas determine. 2722 Addison spect. No. 

121 r X Such an Operation . .a.s. .determine.^ all the Portions 
of Matter to their proper Centre.s. 2752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 151 P 4 Accidental impul.sc.s determine u.s to different 
path.s. 2733 N. Torriano Cangr. Sore Throat 71 Determin- 
ing the morbific Matter from the intcnml to the. .external 
I’arts. 2798 Malthus PoPyl. (1806) II. iii. x. 253 Thus de- 
termining a greater quantity of capital to this particular 
employment. x84a Grove Corr. Phys. P'orces 80 A power 
, .of determining the oxygen of the liquid to its .surface. 

b. ftg. To direct, impel, give a direction or defi- 
nite bias to. 

2509 Moke Dyaloge i. Wk.s. 264/2 Ye shoulde not haue 
wyste on which parte to determine your byleiie. 2823 J. 
Saijckld Treat. Angels ast Are by rea.soti of the saiiie 
beatitude so prevented and determined to all good, .that m 
no wise they can .‘<inne. 266a Stillihcfi.. Orig. Sacr. iix. iii. 

5 7 If this power of determining its self cither way mu.st be 
taken away. <22670 Ku.st Disc. Truth (x682.i 180 It is no , 
imperfection in God to be determined to Good. 2690 Locke 
Hum. UfuL 11. xxi. 5 50 We arc endowed with a power to 
suspend any particular de.sire, and keep it from determining 
the will, and engaging us in action. I 77 »W. Cullen lust. 
Med. IV. 6 203 Animals arc determined to take in aliment by 
the appetites of hunger and thirst. ^ X838-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton (1877) I. li. 23 Speculative trutn is valuable only 

as it determines a greater quantity of higher power into 
activity. 2&|s Grove Corr. Phys. Forces^ It only deter- 
mines or facilitates the action ofehemical force. 

16 . intr. To take its course, go, tend to (a par- 
ticular terminus or destination), arch. 

2632 Life FeUher Sarpi (1676) fix Until it might te dis- 
cerned whether the malady wmiUl determine to life, or 
death. 18^ Sandrrhun Serm. (xfiBp) 543 They all determine 
and concentre there. 2893 W. Saunders Min. Waters 293 
A dose of this water . . will generally determine 
powerfully to the kidnies. 2839 Bailey F'estui xxi. (1848I 
373 'To these they all determine. i8|tf Sears AthAti.vii, iw 
390 When the separating judgment shall come on, and each 
Ihuman being] detemiines to the place he loves. ^ 
t b. intr. To be directed ufon (anything) as a 
goal or final object. Obs. 

2849 Jee. 'I'AVLOR Gt. Exemp. ii. Ad I la. 94 The hopw of 
a Christian ought not to determine upon any thing lewe 
than heaveu. ibid, iv, 5 x8 To suffer corporal austerities 
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« . 

with thoughts determining upon the extenwl action or ima- 
ginations of sanctity inherent in the action. 

16. irafts, I'o decide the course of (a person) ; 
to bring to the determination, decision, or reso- 
lution (Jo do something). 

1698 Wilkins Nat , Relig. 39 He. .shall not be able to deter- 
mine himself to the belief or practice of any thing. 1718 
SreaLR Sj^ct, Na 378 P a A distressed Damsel, who 
intends to oe determine by your 1 udgnient. 1741 M 1 nni.K- 
TON Cicere (1742) 111 . ix. 56 All these infornmtions de- 
termined him .nt last not to venture to the Senate. 1768 T. 
jRFFRasoN IVrit (1859) 11 . 520 Determining the fishermen 
to carry on their trade from their own homes. s8x8 Mrs. 
Shelley Frwtkmsi. vi. (1865) 97 These reflections deter- 
mined me and I resolved to remain silent. i8ai Scott 
Kenilw. xx, A step to which Janet by farther oMections 
only determined her the more obstinately. 18B6 Dowden 
II. i. 7. [She] took credit to herself for having 
determined .Shelley to travel abroad. 
tl 7 . rejl. To bring oneself to a decision; to 
come to the resolve (to do something). [ « F. se 
determiner.] Obs. 

1393 Gower Co«/ 1 . 267 They upon this medicine Ap- 
pointen hem and determine Th.it . .'1 hey wolde [etc.]. 1477 
Earl Kivkks (Caxton) IMct^s z, I determyned me to take 
that voyage. 1490 Act 7 /feu. VI c. z Preriiiib., The King 
. .hath determined himself to p.Tss over the Se.a. syot tr. Lc 
Cletr’s PritM. Patkers (1702) 57 'I’is the p.'irt of a Witty Man, 
to Determine himself speedily upon nil sorts of (Questions. 

18. intr. (for rejL ) 'To come to the decision, re- 
solve definitely (Jo do somelhiiig). f In nsc 
often to determine with oneself, 

14^x530 Myrr. our Ladyt 226 The mostc mcke wylle of 
the Vyrgyn vtterly determyned to s.'inie god. x^ Hawks 
Past. Pleas. 11. vi, I have determyned in my judgement, 
For [.a Hell Puccll . . 'lo pas<«e the w:iye of so grc.ite jeopardy. 
15x6-34 Tinimi.k ActsxK. 16 Paul had determined iWvcLir, 
P/inu.f purpi')sed] lo leave Ephesus .as they sniird. 1530 
Palsgr. 514^ Whan 1 deterinyne with my sclle todoa thyng. 
1548 Hall Chrm. Z87 b, He in the me.*iiie season determined 
to make hys abode in Scotland, thid. 194 h, He determined 
with him selfe rlercly to marye^ with her. X590 Mahlowk 
s^ud Pt. Touthurt. it. ii, J telemiincs straight 1 o hid ns battle 
for onr dearest lives. 1760 Rohkhtson Chas. V. iv. 375 
He determined to .set the highest price upon FraiiciVs free- 
dom. x8o8 Med, 7 ^/. XiX, 437 'I'he obstinacy, .of the 
fever made me determine . . to administer some remedy. 
1891 TC. Peacock N, tireudon I. 310 Na^-issa determined to 
go at once. 

b. with subordinate clause or equivalent. 

x^ N. I.irHErTFLi), tr. CastanhedeCs Conq. K, Ind, i. 3 
T.-iking order and determining with Pedro. that at a time 
appointed they sludd meet. X594 Marlowe & Nashk 
Oido V. i. That have I not determin'd with myself. X736 
llcTLicR Anat. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 24 A man determines, tnat 
he will look at such an object. 

c. To resolve upotiy otiy '\of (some course of 
.nclioii). With indirect passive, To he determined 
on or upon. 

This api tears to combine senses 5 and 18, and lo pass im- 
percept ilily from the sense decide to that of rnohh-. 

1607 .SiiAKS. Cor. IV. I, 33 DctiTinine on some course, 1636 
tr. Ariana 307, I couUI not as yet determine of what 1 w.os 
to doe. 1754 J. .SiieonKARE 4’\fatriiHouv 1 . k.) [This] 
seduced him to determine on the l.ife of a Gentleman, when 
Ids Uncle .should die. z8ox Mrs. Cii. Smitii Soiitary IVtvid, 
!• 33 Unable to determine on what answer they were lo give. 
1883 Kroupe Short. Stud. IV, i. vi. 69 'J’he bishops, .deter- 
mined on a further ap|>eal to the jKipe. 1885 Afanch. Kraut. 
26 June s/4 Not at present dcfitiiidy determined on. 

d. impersonal passive. 

x85a Mrs. .Stowe Umle C’.xxix, It was determined 
to sell the place. 

19. To be determined^ to have come to a decision 
or definite resolve Jo do something) ; to he finally 
and firmly resolved, fCf. Dktkumi.nki) ppl, «.) 

*6*3 More in Grafton Cnrott. (1568) II. 771 If she finally 
were determined to kepe him. x^9 — Pyaio^e i. Wk.s. 161/2 
One. whom she is determined neucr to mary. X594 .Siiaks. 
Rick, lll^ 1. i. 30 'Therefore, since I cannot proue a Louer. . 

I am determined to proue a Viilainc. x6ox — Jnl. C. v. i. 
ifX) What are you then determined to do? 1785 De Foe 
Voy.^ round World (1840) If I had been otherwise de- 
termined. X793 .Sm EATON Kdystone L. § 208 Heiiig now 
determined as to the rom])osition of the mortar for the 
Edystone. x866 Gko. Kliot F. Itolt (i868j 17 No; I'm 
determined not to sleep up-stairs, 
t b. To be bound for. Obs, 

*784?. Bage Barham Dw.ms I. 222 Sir George is deter- 
mined for Switxerland in a few days. 

Det6nilin6d (.dnoumind), ppl. a. [f. prec. t 

-Kl)I.] 

1. Terminated, ended. 

, *581 J. Bell Haddads Ahsov, Osor. 444 Albeit the thing 
itMlfe..be post, and y' tyme thereof determined. 

2. Limited, restricted: a. as to extent; b. ns 
to freedom of action or choice ; conditioned. 

1603 Shake. Afeas./ar Ai. 111. 1 . 70 Perpetu.Tl durance, 
a restraint . .To a determin'd scope. 1805 Worusw. Prelude 
1. 641 1 'is a theme Single and of determined bounds. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess, I. u Puili^ render such 
a fact as free-will in the offspring of absolutely determined 
natures even conceivable. 

3. Decided, settled, fixed; decided or resolved 
upon, 

156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 11. 1x3 Let vs hold for 
determined, that the life of man Is instnicted in the law. 
*578 FtBMtNG Panapt. Epht 193 He mangled him selfe to 
cloake his determined mischlefe. s6ob T. FiTSHiRBEaT 
Apot, ax 0. So farre as my determined breuity wil pcnnit. 
*003 Owen PamWaksskirt <x89i> X07 [I] thU into my deter- 
myned matter to speake of Pembrokshire. idfle J- FAYLoa 
itdly Lhttni iiL §4 (17x7) 173 It is a determined rule in 


divinity. X836 J. Gilbekt Ckr, Atanem. ix. {1652) a6i Some 
determined bias must have existed. 

4. Appointed, ordained ; fixed beforehand, 
to xgeo Wycket (x8a8) 3 Ilia chosen . . shalbe made whyie 
tyll a tyme determined. X559 W. Cunningham Casmagr. 
Olasse 25 Not any determined, or appointed measure, as 
a yordtt, a furlong. 1580 Lylv Enphnet (Arb.) 284 Caused 
al the company to breake off their determined pastimes. 
SS9X Shaks. z Hen, T/, iv. vi. o To my determin'd time 
thou gau'st new date. x6xa T. Taylor Comm, Titus i. 3 
They are so by the determined counsell of God. 

0 . Defined, dcliiiite, exact ; distinctly marked or 
laid down ; fixed. 

X570 Dkr Math, Pref 3 If a Poynt mpue from a deter- 
mined .situation. 1582 Hat.man Tretdsa’s Barth, de P. R, 
III. XX. 21 If it had a determined savour, .it might not take 
the savour of another thing. 2690 Ixxikk Hum, Und, 111. v. 
8 14 Names.. when they have any determin'd Signification. 
X786 Leoni Alberits Archit. It. 55a, Others .set apart 
a certain determined place of burial. X733 Neal Hist, 
Purit. 11 . 373 Oalh.s ought to be explicit, and the words 
as dear ana determined as possible. X789 Giltin Wye zo 
A body of water . . wc.aring any determined form. *796- 7 
tnstr. 4- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 77 The determined line on 
which the pivot.s of thc^ coluiim are to stand, xggx Rp.hkderv 
Pitt xi. 194 Some cynical offer . . of his interest for a deter- 
mined price. 

6 . Definitely ascertained or identified. 

18x7 Chalmers Astron, Disc. i. (1852) 21 A round ball of 
a determined magnitude. 188a Kutomol. Mag. Mar. 235 
Specimens, .either determined or undetermined. 

7. a. Of persons : Characterized by determination 
or final and fixed resolve ; resolute ; not to lie 
moved from one’s jmrpose. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 26/2 Because they were determined deists. 
1803 G. Rose />m/7V’x(i86o) II. 46 The King.. is a deter- 
mined Antigallican. 1847 Emeilson Repr. Men, Cnyctke 
Wks. (Bohn) I. yji, 1 meet the eyes of the most determined 
i of men. 2883 l'Rnni>F. Short Siutl. IV. 1. ii. 24 Intim.'iling 
' that the king would find him a most determined anlagu- 
; .1885 Tfmfle Relat. Relig. 4- Sc. i. 4 Science and 

Religion seem very often to be the most determined foes to 
i each other. 1887 Times 10 ( 3 ct. 3/3 Two determined look- 
ing men, were charged with lx:ing su.spcctcd per.soiis. 

b. Of jjcrsonal properties, actions, etc. : Show- 
ing determination, iinllincliing, unwavering. 

x6o4 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 227 C.T.ssio fallowing him with 
determin’d Swonl 'I'o execute vixrn him. X765 Sz kknk 7 >’. 
.Shandy VII. ix, With ns determined a pencil as if I had 
her in the wettest drapery. iqqn^Anecd, W, Pitt I. xvii. 
277 There was a deternnneu rLTiolution. .agniast any vigorous 
exertion of the national power. 1837 D>kraf;i.i / U'uetia 1. 
ii, Gave a determined ring at the bell. 1856 Kmicrson Kug. 
Traits^ TVwex Wks. « Bohn) II. 119 Courage, not rash and 
petulant, but considerate and determined. 

0 . (For the pretUcalive use in to be determined^ 
sec Dethumine v. 19 .) 

Deta^rminedly, adv. [f. prec. + -Lv-i.] In 
a determined, decided, or nsohite manner. 

C1540 Deposit, in Old If'/rj'j;ti89a) 100 Her myiidc was 
determyncdly fyxitt that she wolde not marrj’e with hym. 
17^ Hist. Europe in .‘Inn. Reg. 20/1 'J’he . . chib, so dcli r- 
niinedly inimical to monarchy. i8xx Chron. ibid. 7 After 
fighting 25 minute.s nto.st determinedly.^ 1849 Kuskin .Vit*. 
Lamps 14 r In every style that is determinedly pro- 
gressive. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne 1 1 , xiii. 2^ She 
tied on her bonnet grindy and tlctcrminedly. 

Dete'rminedness. [f. as prec. t -vtmh.] 
'The quality of being determined or resolute. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa <1811) I. iii. 12 So much deter- 
rnineilness; such a noble firmness in my sister, 1771 
T. JIiJi.L .Sir W. Harrington (1797) IV, ajj With a dcler- 
minedness, in his looks, that made me tremble. 1883 Chicago 
Adifame 15 Mar., A izersisteiit dctcnnincdncs.s lh.Tt has 
known no discoiiniKement. 

Detenniner ^ (dJtd'jmindi). [f. Dktermlvk. 

Z'.-h-KU 

1 . lie who or th.Tt which determines, in various 
senses, a. He who or that which decides. 

XS30 Pal.scr. aij/z Dctcrmyner, determhuTr. 2584 
Fennkr De/, Af inistsrs 59 Aide other determinors of 

(he issue. 1653 A, Wilson Jas. /, 167 'I’he Sword, as it is 
the best determiner, so it is the most honourable 'I'reatL'r. 
1659 Milton tVr». Power Wks. 1738 1 . S47 No M.in or boily 
I of Men ill the.se times con be the infalliitle Judges or Deter- 
miners in mutters of Religion. 1754 Richardson Crandison 
(1781) 111 . xvi. 125 Miss Grandison must be the sole deter- 
miner on this occasion. 2884 Ceuturv Afag. XXV 1 1 1 . 122 
The determiner of the future policy of the C-linrch. 

b. Tliat which decides the cour?e of action, or 
determines the result. 

X754 Edwards Freed. Witt 1. ii. (1762) 5 If the Will Iw 
determined, there is a Determiner. 'J bis must l»e .suiiposeil 
to be intended even by them that say the Will determines 
itself, /hid. It. vii. 90 The opiiortuiiity that is left for the 
Will itself to be the determiner of the act. 

C. One who ascertains definitely. 

2846 GKorEGwrt’i, xvlii, II. 18 The original determiner 
of this epoch. 

1 2« A determining bachelor of arts ; = Dfteu- 

MINANT B J. Obs. (exc. Pfist.^ 

21^4 M. Stokvs in Peacock Catuhridge (1B41) App. 
A. 6 [The bell shall] he tolled in every Colledge, How.se, 
Hall or Hosull where eiiy Determiners m. ijio Amherst 
'Perm Fit. xlil. 224 The collectors . . draw a scheme . . in 
which the names of all determiners are placed in several 
columns, and over against them, in other columns, the days 
when, and the tchooTs where, they are to respond, 
t Detevnuner Law, faubit. use of F. deter- 
miner pres, inf.] The final determining of a judge 
or court of justice : in oyer and determiner, a variant 
of oyer and terminer. {06$. wc. Hist.) 
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2450 Pasfm Lett. No. 101 1 . 138 llmt ye hadde sued liyin 
for an especial! assise, and an oier and determiner. 2548 
Hall Ckron, 169 b, A commission of oyer and determiner, 
for the punisheincnt of this outragious offence & sedicious 
crime. 2583 Stvrbes Anat, Alms, il (1882) xo6 lustices of 
Asrises, Ewer, Determiner, and the lyke. 2633 'F. Staakord 
Pac. Hih. i. (1821) x6 Of Oyer, Determiner, and Go^ de- 
liverie. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Oyer and Terminer . . 
sometimes written dstermiuer, 

Detarmining (dAd jminiij), vbl. sb. [f. Djs- 
TEHMiNX V, + -i 2 t<j L] The action of the verb 
Determine ; determination. (Now chiefly gcnin- 
dial.) 

2530 Palsgr. 2Z3/1 Detcrniyning, tertuinanet, detertuina* 
tim. 2580 Hollvhanii Treas. Fr. Tong, Detenuinance . . 
the deteriiiiniiig or ending of a thing. 2607 Hikhon Wks. 

I . 117 The determining uf all i;a.ses and questions in religion. 
2670 Eachard Coni. Cletgy sj 'fhe . . inconsiderate imter- 
niining of youths to the profession of learning. 2716 Leoni 
tr. Alhertfs Archit. 1 . 9 a, We iniiijt have regard to the . , 
Use of every Edifice in the determining of its Situation. 
[177a C. Hli iton Bridges 4 'I’hcir spans are still necessary 
fur det^miiiing their figure. I 

b. Ill academic use Determination 4 , 

2675 125 Feb.) ill A. Wood Life 4 T. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 309 
Officers tliat have fees for determining. 1887 [see Deter- 
mination 4]. 

DetaTttining, ppL a. [f. as prec. y -INO 
1. That determinc.s ; esp. that decides, or leads to 
ft decision ; that fixes the course or issue. 

1712 Steei.k .Speef. Na is8 F 3 A certain positive and 
deteriiiining manner in which you talk. 184a Grove Corr. 
Pkys. Forces 45 'The force uf hral seems more a deter- 
mining than a producing influence. 2856 FkoI'iik Hist. Eng, 
(1858)7. ii. no The deteriiiining priniiijilc of their action. 
tm^Athtnxum 23 Feb. 241/1 What was the determining 
motive ? 

b. Terminating, ending. 

2893 Daily A^ervs a 1 Feb. 7/8 What is called the detcmiining 
school year (thut is the school )’ear ended lust before the ist 

J. m. 1891). 

1 2. i'erforming the academic exercise of Deter- 
mination : determining bachelor, a baclieiorof arts 
who had to determine in the Ltuiten disputations 
of the year. Obs. v\c. in University Hist, 

2649 Order Inn., in Wood Life 4 T, « 0 . H. S.) 1 . 149 That 
all determining Bachclaurs do meet at St. Marie's at 12 of the 
dock . . and be conducted to the Schoolcs by the bedells. 
17M S i KKi.i; & Swirr Tatter No. 71 F 8 Not a .Senior Fellow 
I will] m.Tkc a Pun, nor a determining B«Ttchelor drink 
a Hnmpcr. 17x2 Amherst 7 Vrv'ar Fit. No. 42 (1726) 232 The 
colletlors. .are chosen out of the determining Imtchcfors by 
the two proctors. 2887 A. Clark Rtgisir. Unish O.vf, 11 . t. 
52 'J'o urrani(e the delerniining huchclors into groups, so that 
each deteriiiining badielur might dispute twice at Ic.Tst. 
Hence llGtGriiiliiiiiffXy adrt. 
ri264i Bi*. Mountague Acts 4 Afon, (1642)489 We d.we 
not deterniiningly resolve, wee ought not buyslerously to 
rush upon it. 

Bexonninissi (d/t 5 ‘jminiz'm). [f. Detkb- 

MINK 7 J. t -IKM ] 

1. 'The jdiilosophical doctrine that human action 
is not free but necessarily determined by motives, 
which are regarded .as external forces acting upon 
the will. 

2846 Sir W. Hamilton Rehfs Wks. 87 note. There are two 
schemes of Necessity - the Necessitatioii by eniciciit--ihc 
Neressitation by final caiLscs. The former is brute or blind 
Fate ; the I.Ttter rational Determinism. 2855 W. 'I'iiomson 
in Oxford Essays 181 'The theory of Delcrminisin, in which 
the will is regarded as determined or sw'.Tyed to a i>ailicul:u' 
ttourse by external iiulnccments and formed habits, so that 
the consciousness of freedom rests chiefly upon an oblivion 
of the antecedents to our choice. 2860 Manskl Ptvlcg. 
Logica App. Note 1 ), 334 'I’he latter hypotlicsiK is Deter, 
minisin, u necc.-isily no less rigid than Fatalism. 2866 
Coutemp. Rcf. 1 . 465 He arrived ut a sysinii of absolute 
determinism, whicli entirely lakes away inaM's free will, 
and with it his responsibility. x88q W. L, Col'ktni v 
in Abbot //tf/Avr/c A izSSo) 257 Epicurus . . was an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism. 

2 . gen. 'i'hc doctrine that everything that happens 
is dclcrinined by a necessary chain of causation. 

2876 }i\.\vei\iiv./iv'Afaleriafism 71 irnmn isonly asnmpio of 
the univci-:«.-il delerminisin. 

D6te*nilixii8t, sb. and a. [f. as prec. 4 -ist.] 

A. sb. One who liolds the doctrine of deter- 
minism. 

2874 Mivart in Contemf. Rerr Oct. 784 The objtH'tions 
of our modern J teteruiinists. iBlOx .Spectator jo Apr. 574 
He is an Agnostic and a Dctcniiinist, with no reserves. 
5887 J.C. Morrison Sendee t>/ Man ix. 298 'Fhe detcrniinist 
is not less but more resolute in teaching morality than his 
free-will opponent. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the theory of deter- 
minism. 

x86o Manskl Prolog. Logica App. Note E. 348 , 1 believe 
the scheme of lilierty is inconceivable only if the determinist 
argument is uimnswerahlc. 2874 Sidgwick Metk. Ethics v, 
A Determinist scheme of morality. 2885 R. H. Huiton 
in CmUmp. Rev, Mar. 388 The necessarian or determinist 
theory uf human action. 2887 Fo.. lkh Prine, Morals 11. ix. 
308 Ine theory of Hobbes [on Volition] may most appro- 
priately be called Determinitt. The actions of men, he holds, 
are, like all other events, determined^ and determined 
wholly, by antecedent circumstances . . 1 ne will is ' the last 
desire in deliberation*, and our desires are the neces.«uir)' 
result of their various antecedents. 

Sttamiailtio (dASimini-itik), «. ff. prec. 
+ . 10 .] Of or pertaining to determinism or deter- 
minists. 

1874 W. G. Ward Ess, (1884) I. vi. 948 That which 
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motives— to use deterniiniiitic IiwiKua^e— afll-ct is most evj. 
dently the will's spuiitaneous inclination. k88o W. (/. Ward 
in DulfiiH R£xt. Oct. ;}oo Mr. Mocigson maintains th.it the 
Deterministic theoi7 is by no means inconsistent with ' the 
existence of guilt and sin 

t Determlsslon. Olm. ? Corrupted form of </«?- 
termimeion or OF. lUterminesm : sec Djstkrmina- 

TIOX. 

fiAoo Test. L<n»e ii. (1561) 291 b/i *rh» duaUtie, after 
Clerkcs deterniission, is tounden in every creature. 
i DatdrVft'tioa. 01 >S. [f. L. de down + terra 

enilh ^ -ATioN. (Not connected with modF. d'- 
U^rert OF. desterrer to disinter.)] The carrying 
down or descent of the surface of the earth from 
hills and higher grounds into the valleys, by the 
action of rain, landslips, or other physical process : 
a frequent term of phy 5 iograi)hers about 1700; cf. 
Deguadation 1 6. 

i 6 E 5 Plot Sinffordsh. 113 Py the delerrntii^n or sinking of 
u hill between the Church and place of view. 1686 ThiL 
Trans. XVI. ero A MariOi .. being buried in Earth, by 
those frequent Deterrations from the adjoyniiig Hills. 1695 
WoouWABH .W*/. //ist. Earth r. '.i723» Deterrat hue ^ or 

the Devolution of Earth down upon "the Vallnys, from the 
Hills and higher Grounds. 1704 J. Hakris Lex. /‘<v///i., 
DeUrraiian « a Kemoval of the Earth, Sand, &o., from the 
Mountains and higher Gniunds down into the V, alleys and < 
Lower Parts: 'i'his Is occasioned by Rains. 

Deterred, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Detku 7'. ! 

Deterrement, obs. form of 1 )£tkkmk.nt. 
Deterrence (dfteTcns'. [f. next: .see -eme.] ; 
Deterring or preventing by fear. ! 

x86x T. R. L. Pakkr in If 'or Crinte (rSSo^ 124 'rhai; 1 
punishment i!<i to be preferred which combines the greatest 
deterrence with the least pain. 1875 Post >: 1. Inlr. 

(ed. 2)3'J'he deterrence of future wrongdut^rs by. .punishinent 
of a past ofTcndcr. V. Pm- 1; in CouUmA tin'. July 77 

The main objects of iinprisoniiicnt should f)o . . deterrence 
from crime and the rcformaliim of offenders. 

Deterrent (d/tcrtMU i. a. nnd .V<^. [ad. L. de- 
teiTcuEem^ pr. jjplc. of dHerrcre to Deter ; .see 

-EXT.] 

A. adj. Deterring; that deters, or has the power 
or tendency to deter. 

x8a9 Teitf haul's Kation. Tuuishiueuts i.f..), The deterrent 
effect of such penalties. t86i W. L. Clay Mou, J. Clay 
210 The influence of a deterrent policy is the grente.st on 
professional criminals. 1884 I lutes 16 Oct. zo ‘I'he influence 
of favourable or deterrent vv» athcr. 

B. sh. .Something limt deters ; a deterring agent. 
18.9 Ut'Hthauis Jlatiiui. /'t>n/shuieMts'\H>, Nodeternmt is 

more effective than a punldunent which . . is sure, speedy, 
and severe. 1829 Suim iu-.v in <J. Ee?'. XLI, lyd Operating 
a provocative to many as a deterrent, perhaps, to none, 
«8SS H. Srii.vcER /V'/vt . I. IT. ix. (iS;a) 281 Ftol* 
iiigs that serve us incentives and deterrents. 1892 S/>enker 
3 Sept. 277/ 1 The death penalty is no dciei rent of adventure, , 
nor even of pastime. 

Deterring .li/urriij , vbl. sl>. [f. Deter + 
-1X0 ^] The action of hinclciing through fear. 

1642 in Clarendon /list. AV/'.iv. (1S43) deterring 

of others from discluargiug tludr duties. 16^ W. MoL'N- 
TACUK Pe7>ont Ess. 1. x. 4 1 'R.) The deicrrings and dis* 
abuses .apfHurc together with the delectations. 

Dete'rring, ///. a. ff. as prcc. + -tng^.] 
Thiit deters; ih.nt kce|!S off through fear. 

1638 Sir T. }lKKnm<T War*, {ed. 2 >32.3 A new deterring 
name, of Kill ahundance. 1774 Gom^.sm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 

I. ii. 10 The intonial parts of the country arc still more 
desolate and dcteriing. 1872 Gro. Ei.ior Middhm. l.xxiii. 
r88 Their highest qualities can only ca.st a deterring sh.adow 
over the objects. 

i‘D6t6T86y S'- Ohs. rare. [f. I., deters-^ p[>l. 
stem of deierifjre.l By-lonn of Deterge. 

..“H tr. lionet's Merc. Compii. 111. 84 The m.altfir being 
thu.s incided, detersed and .'ittenuatcd-.iiiay inorc easily be 
carried off. 

Detersion (d/tsupn). [a. F. d^tersion (Parc 
i6th c.) or ad. L. detersidn-em^ n. of action from 
detergere to Deteuok.] 'i he action of cleansing 
(a .sore or the like). 

_ 1607 'I'orsKLL Four-/. Beasts 22 The substance of it 
U fitter for detersioii then nutriment. x6^ Ir. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. I. 13 A Garg.'irism of Hydroniel used often is good 
for Detersion. 1775 Siu E. Harry If ‘/VL-r 294 Leave, 

to others the active p.-n ts of the pnfush^ns, detersions, etc. 
Detersive vdA^Usiv , a. and sh. [a. I*'. dPtersif^ ; 
-ive (1545 in llal/.f.), ad, medical L. detersTv-ttSf i 
f. deters-y ppl. stem of detergerc'. see prec. and : 
-ive.] a. adj, 

1 . Having the quality of cleansing or scouring ; \ 

tending lo cleanse. j 

t6ox Holland ri/uy IJ. 37 The same ponder is detersiue : 
and scouring, and therefore put into sope and washing*ball«. I 
«7S8 P. Brownb Jamaka 226 'I he foliage of the tree is of ; 
a very detersive character, and frequently used to scour and ; 
whiten ihe^ floors. 1835 F, Maiioni-,y aV/. Father Trout . 
(1859) f'be recording angel, .no doubt dropped a deter- : 
‘•‘^'car un an oath the decided offspiing of monomania. 
ra86 Tall^ Mall 7 Aug. 3/2 Without experience of the ; 
d^crsivc influence.H of common sosm. 

2 . Med. and Surg. Having^ |)Ower to cleanse or 
purge the body, or to remove corrupt matter from 
a sore ; detergent. 

*S88 Bright Afelanch. xH. 276 No detersive medicine is 
ableto^re and wi^ away the bleiuUh. 1704 J. Harris 
l/x, />cAh., Detersive Medicines, are such as arc u-sed to 
emnse the Body from sluggish, viscous, and glutinous 
Humours. 1782 W. F. Martyn Cfcog. Mag. 1 . 734 Laying 


I open the wound, iind applying a detcr«<ivo ^loister. x8x8 
: CoovtsK & Tra vkrs Sitfg. Ess. I. <ed. 31 167 Stimulant deter- 
! sive applications which nave been made to the part. 

B. sh. A cleansing agent : in the general and 
medical senses. 

1634 T. Johnson Party's Chimtg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 
Neither, .with .a painful and drie ulcer doth any other than 
a liquid detersive agree. xddgG. Haryxy AAk agst. Plague 
26 A Dysentery is stopt by a Detersive inixt with a War- 
! cuticle. 1756 r. Hrowkk ynntaica lug I'he pulp is a warm 
pungent detersive. X843 ^taihw. Mag. LI 11 . 228 Serving 
as detersives of the gros.ser humours of commercial life. 
X862 S. l.iiCA.s Setu/arla ii^note^ Ibistol wa.s celebrated for 
its soap . . Richard nf Devixes refers in his hi.story to its 
man ufaci lire of thh famous detersive. 

Hence Date'raiTeljr adz*., BatoTtlvaBami. 

1727 HAn.KV vol. II, th'tcrsrvcuesSf cleansing Quality. [Also 
1775 in AshI. 1742 HAiLiiY, Detrrshtely^ cleaii-singly. [Also 
x8^ in WiaisTKii, etc.] 

tDete*r 80 ryy it. and sh. Ohs. rare. [f. 1.. 
deters- : see prec. + -ORY.] * Dktkrrivk a. and sh.^ 
x6s 7 I'oMi.ix.soN Renan's Pisp. 97 From the conimistion of 
thc^e two will proceed one moderate detersory. 

DetOflt (d/te'sl), V. [a. F. dHeste-r (Villon, 
15th c.), ad. L. d?testdre \-drt) to execrate while 
calling God to witness, to denounce, ablior, re- 
nounce, f. De- T. I, down + testdrt to Ijcar witness, 
cnil to witness.] 

+ 1 . trans. To enrse, calling God to witness; to 
express abhorrence oft denounce, execrate. Ohs. 
1 53 3-4 Act zs Hen. fV//, c. ia The saide manage, .was 
miTaijilcd and dcU-sfed by the lawes of almigbly god. 1536 
jiri.LENDKN Cron. Stot. 11821) 1 . 62 He.. began, l>c hujg 
orisurie, to dciest ibc insolence, av.'irice and unnatural 
hatreiit of the kingi.s soniiis. >383-^ Foxk A. Sf M. 11084) 

L Taxi'S All that were about him being ain.^/cd, utterly 
detested the fact, xdav Hakkwill Apol. 11. vii. i 5 The 
foarcTull inhabitants of rutyole flying through the dark . . 
crying out and detesting their Calanilties. 163a Le Grys 
tr. Celhius Tatox. 254 All posteritie sh.*!!! . . W'ith execra- 
tions detc.«t thy fact. 1653 II. Cot'jAX ir. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxvii. i.i7 We did not a little deti^st .amongst ourselves 
I Kith the Fonseca.^ uiui the Madurcyras, hut much more the 
Devil, that wrought us this mischief, a 1745 Sw iri lieu. / 
Wks. 1768 IV. 275 With bitter words, detesting the pride 
and insolence of Henry. 

2. 'Fo feel abhorrence of; to hate or dislike 
intensely ; to abhor, abominate. 

a 15315 Moke 1 / ks. 422 < R . I fiiide in Erasmus my derlyng 
yt hc^testeth and ahhorreth the errours and heresies that 
1 'yndall pl.T-iuIy teacheth. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scat. IJ. 
528 To C.TU.H all iii.Tu for to deluist sic thing. 1550 C'rowllv 
Last Trump, jjtyj A vile .slatic tliat doth all honcstiu 
deteste. 1579 Lvi.y A'w/A/of t.Arb.) 1 1 1 Learn, .of I )iogcncs 
to detest women, Ije they nener so comely. 1601 Shakh. 
7'‘tocl. .V. II. V. 220 A I'olour she abhorres, and. .a fashion 
shee detests. 1638 Sir T. Herdkkt 7'ra7>. (t^d. a) 240 Hi< 
owiie pallat detested them. X792 Hl’Kio: Corr. (184.^) 111 . 
391 My party principles .must lead me to detest the French 
revolution, in the .tct, in the .spirit, in the conscquenccK, and 
most of .t 11 , ill the example. 1833 fi''* Martinlaij 'Tale 0/ 
I'yne vii. 130, I di.icsl the very name. .Mod. ‘I'o marry 
I a man whom she detests ! 

b. with inJin. or clause, rare, 

I ^1x553 Phii.I’OT Wks. (18)2)410 ^Vhy dost thou so much 
' detest to grant that wc obtain the divine jii.sticc through 
! faith. X647 Falmkr Sectaries Vum. 5a, I detest to 
: think of it. 1835 Fuller Ch. Hist, iv, vi. §51 'I'he lu.sticc 
I of the Land detesteth that the Judge should himself he an 
I .Accuser. 

; To renounce solemnly or under oath ; to 

; abjure. Ohs. rare. 

j 1688 Anno. Talon's J' lea 'I'liey openly detested lln-ir 

! faults either by themselves or by their Amhas.sadours. 

; "H .Misused fox atUst^ ^roieslt testify. 

xgfiM Phakk ,'Kneid. viii. Y llj h. He shewd also the sacrid 
> groiie of Argilcihu.s heath, l>ctes(iiig in that place where 
I Grcckish gest was done lo death. 1598 Smaks. Merry U , 

: I. iv. 160 lint (I detest) an honest maid us euer broke bread. 

I xdod.SVrG’. Cooseca^pe i. ii. in Hullen O. PI, 1 1 L 17 , 1 dete.- t, 

I Sir Cutt, I did not tninkc he h.ad bin lialfe the . . scholler he i.s. 

; llcnue Deto’ating vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

] 1591 Pkrcivali. A/. /.Vr:r.,.dA>r//f«acie;w, detesting, n x6aa j 

! Aisswoktii Annot. Ps. Ixix. 25 Powre out upon them thy 
i detesting ire. 1625 Kp, Mountagu App. Crsaryj In their 
; Abhorring and Detesting of it. xyxi Shai tksu. Chnrac. 

; (1737) III. VI. iii. 366 Vinuc wou’d . . be seen with this Hand, : 

turn'd, .downwards .. as in a detesting inanner, and witli ! 
! abhorrence. 

t Dete*Bt, .d. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] De- 
testation, hearty hatred. 

1638 R. Haii.lik Lett. iJ* Tr/iA. 11841) 1 . 74 With the in- 
crease of dviest of the authors. 1671 J'rue Nonconf. 33 
Dne cause, suflicient to produce a just detest. 

DetestaM'litj. [f. next : see -ITY. In med. 1 
I., di'testdbilitasiy )n Cange).] The quality of lacing 
detestable ; detestabicness. 

iSxx Carlyi.e Sart. Res. ii. iv, As young ladies arc lo 
niaiikind precisely the most delightful in those years.. so 
'uung gentlemen do then attain iTieir maximum of detesta- 
lility. x868 Knowning Ring tp Bk. vi. 1943 'I'here let.. 
Hoih teach, both learn detextability ! 

Detiwtabla (drte-st&b’l), a. fa. F. detestable 
(1380 in Hatzf.), ad. L. detestdhtliSt f. detestdrJx 
see -BL£. Originally detesta ble ; in Spenser and 
Shakt. de testaok^ 

1 . To be detest^ ; Intensely hateful or odioua ; 
execrable, abominable. 

X46t Liber Plnscas-detuh xi. vUi. (1877) 1 . 387 To ihak w» 
till Qure Makare detextabiie. c 1277 Caxton Justm 75 'I'he 
terrible dragon cast upon me a gooet of the most detestable 
infeccion that euer was. 1 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 
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• 33 r Wliat saist thou, foie dcstestablc? Xjfa6 Pilgr. Per/. 
\ tW. de W. 1531) 34 Thcyr presiimpcion » to god moost 
i detestable & hatefuJl. 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer^ 
! Idtauy, I'hc bishop of Rome and all his deteslaUe enormities. 
! SiiAK.s. 7 'it. A. V. i. 94 Oh detestable villaine ! Call st 
i thou that Triinining? 1990 Spkn.sbr F. Q. i. i. 26 That 
; detestable sight. 1702 1 *enn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. JX. 
! 13a Busy at that detestable work, privateenng. 17371 ynnius 
’ Lett. xltx. 256 'J'hat detestable transaction . . ended in the 
J death of Mr. YorJcc. 1851 Ku-skim Stones Fen. (187A) I. 

, App. 396 'I'he detestable ornamentation of the Alhambra. 

! x86o 'Fyndall G/ac. t. xii. 89 Along edges of detestable 
i granular ice. 

2. quasi-mfv. Detestably. 

1610 Uistrio-m. 11. 108 ( > detestable good I 

Dete'vtablexiesB. [f- p^c. + -nKsa.] The 

quality of being detestable ; extreme hatefulness 
: or odionsnoss. 

! 1612 'l'. Taylor Comm. Ttins ii. 11 Oli the.se sinnes cannot 

be brooked for the foulenesse and detest ablcnesse of them. 
z68i H. More Exp. I'tan. Vref. 80 To inspuct the people 
touching the .Solidity of our Reformed Religion and of the 
Detestabicness of Poperj*. a 1729 Clarke Berm. 1 . xl. (R.), 

' 'I’lie unfitness and aboiiiiiiablenesii, and detestabicness and 
! profanencss of any nncleanncss or impuriiy appearing in tho 
Temple of God. 1883 H Kennedy tr. V W/ ybiNXr'j? A’. 

! Lit. 2B0 Now the theme is the baseness, the detcstablencss, 
i of this earthly world. 

' Dete’stablyf [f. as prec. i -lv -.] in 

a detestable manner; execrably, abominably. 

x5ii-a .Act 23 Hen. Pf/f, c, 3 Periuiic is .. detestably 
vsed to the disheritaunce and great damage of many. 1503 
Nasiik Christ's 'J'. 11613) 14 It would sauour so detestably 
in Gods nostrils, liec were neiier able to endure it. aX7i6 
SoL iH (J.), A icuitHjr of mind rendering men .so detestably 
lud, that [etc. ). 1863 ( 1 Ko. Elio r Romola I If. 61 God grant 
you are mad ! else you arc detestably wicked ! 

j* 2>ete*8ta2it| a. and sh. Ohs. [f. Drtest v. 
after 1'. d<ltcstantt D. dotesidut-em pr. pjile. : see 

-ANT.] 

A. adj. Detesting, full of detestation. 

1650 W. Huol'Gii Sacr. Princ. (1659) x6 He that is deie.s- 
Ian t of t he ci;»rrui>t ion. 

B. sh. (Jnc who detests ; a detestcr. 

1648 T. Hill Truth A- Love Kp. Ded., Hu is a Detcslanr 
of divers Opinions of Koine, a 1670 H.\ckkt Alp. If 'iltiams 
T, (1692) 121 (D.) D^gtest. Tilts of the Koniisli idolatry. 

t D6te*Stat6* T. Ohs. rare. [f. L. drtesiat-t 
ppl, stem of detestdte { dri) to Detest : sec -ate 
5.] Hy-form of DETK.ST i». 

1548 UuALL, etc. F.rasni. Par. yohn Vrof. 6 a, This worlde, 
whichc as a mortall enemy the iloctrine of the Ohospel 
dooeth dctest.Tie and ahhorre. iS^.State Trials. Col. 'j. 
Lillutme (K.', Well therefore might lli'. lord president .. 
dctestatc slai'-chainber cxaminaiions. 

Dotastation td/tesi<'‘'j3u), [a. F. di*t€.datwn 
(14th c. in Goth f. Sttppl.), deiesidtiCm-eint 

n. of action from detcsidrl to Detest.] 
tl. Public or iorinal execration (of a thing' ; 
formal testifying against anything. Obs. 

143a 50 tr. Hiyden (Rolls) 1 . 285 For the detestacion of 
tliat detle, the Frenchc men made a statute that noo W'Oinnn 
after here M;holtle rcioyce the realme of Fraiincc. 15^ 
.SwiSBURSE 7 'esfantetits 274 In these cases the testameni is 
Void, in detestation of such odious shifles .Tint practises. 
a 1633 Austin .Mo-dit. 11635' 2)6 .St. J*aul rent his Garments 
in detestation of it. 16^ T. Wall Charac. Entities Ch. 
(1659) 50 'I’he iinrcasuiiabie creature . . in dcleKtatinii of the 
sinner whom it serves, is mailc ubnoxious to leiuporal 
punishment. 1683 Brit. Spec. loH [< ialg.icus] by his riuigli 
Or.Ttory in detestation of Servitude and the Roman Yoke, 
having [etc.). 

2. The feeling or mental state of detesting; in- 
tense dislike Of haired ; abhorrence, loathing. 

1528 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 12 To the great deles- 
tacyon & uttermost drspysyiig o( all the transitory goodcs 
. .of this worldc. 1553 ' 1 '. Wilson Rhet. 40 Induce theim 
to the fearc of (iod, and utter detestation of al synne. 1660 
R. Coke yust/cc I'ind. Pref. 15, I did in detestation of the 
thing . . set myself to make these observations upon it. 1688 
in Gulch Coll. Cur, 1 , 436 Something, .which he had. .some- 
time call'd A Dislike, sometime an Abhorrence, sometime a 
Detestation of the Fr. of Giangc's proceedings. 17791-81 
Johnson L. /*., Ro\oe Wks. 1 1 L 30 The fashion . .of the time 
was, to accumulate uimii 1 A‘.wis alt th.^t can raise horrour and 
detestation. 1834 M acaulay PUs. , Pitt ( 1854) =9^ The object 
of the Duchess of Marlborough’s fiercest detestation. *875 
JowKTT I'lato (ed. «) III. 189 His detestation of priests and 
lawyers. 

b. To hold or have in detestation : lo repnl 
with halrurl or abhorrence, to abominate. To he in 
detestation: to be held in abhorrence, to be detested. 

1576 Fleming J'anopt. Epist. 65, I have the state of these 
times in great detestation. 155 Such as told you 

truth . . were in contempt, disdain, hate, and detestation, 
i&w Rowlands Famous Hist. 46 Let Got! and man hold 
me in detestation. 17W Robertson Hist. - Iw/fr. (1778) L i. 
6 They held all sea-faring persons in detestation. x847 
Marry AT Childr. N. Forest xii, One who is joined to a party 
which 1 hold in detestation. 

B. concr. That which is detested ; the object of 
intense dislike. 

1728 Swift MulUnix 4 * 7 'imothy. Thou art grown the de- 
testation of all thy party. 179s T. Jkfker.hon Writ. ( zBm) 
HI. 343 Thi.s .. business is becoming more and more the 
public tleiesraftion. 1849 C. Bronte Rkirlev 1. 10 As ir he 
were the darling of tho neighbourhood . . being, as he is, us 
detestation. 

D^ta'Vtddf ppl- [f* DbTKAI* V. h -SD.] lU' 
tensely dtallked or hated ; abominated ; oeld in 
abhorrence; odiou*. 

155s H ulobt, Uettsled, nhominatus, 1588 Shaks. L.L-L- 
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IV. i. 3T Guiltlo of deteiitod crimes. 1694 Sih T. Hkhokut 
Trmf* 73 With such heathenish and detested Oratory, smx 
C owna Niad vi. 438 Both Paris and my most detested seif. 

Southey Maaae in A»t xx, Let a curse . . For ever 
follow the detested name. 

Hence Bete'stedly adv., with detestation. 
s8|6 E. Howaeu /r. /ftv/er xxxin, Who viewed the West 
India station . . detestedly. 

Betanrtar. [f. as prec. + -brI.] One who de- 
tests ; a co^ial hater ; an abhorrer, abominator. 

t6ii CoTCB., Ahhorrants an nbhorrer, detester, loather. 
165X Fuller Abd Rtdnu (1867) II. 09 A detester of con* 
troversies. xTye Sheridan Critic t. if, A detester of visible 
brickwork. X8B3 Sala C^/. Danserom 1 . ix. 354 Known 
as stanch detesters of the House otHanover. 
D0t6*0tftel, ti. rare, [f. ]>btk8T v. (or ?xd.) 
4- -FUL.] Hateful, odious. 

x6tt CoxAiNR II. X16 Thon hast tormented them 

with a Ghost, with a Phaiitasine so nuyuus, so dctcstfull. 
f Detestine, fDetestlue, A. Sc, Obs, [irreg. 
f. Dxtrbt V.] Petcstable. 

xs6o KoLLAND^CrT. Krxirr 11. 975 But bad me sone pas 
hine Vnto the nine nobillis of excellence, Quhair I gat not 
be ansoeir detestine. /bid. iii. 369 The law positiue It did 
suspend, and haldis as dctestiuc. 
tBdtO'Xt, ///. a, Obs.-^ [In form, ad. L. ifc- 
tex/us, pa. pple, of delcxhe to weave off, finish 
weaving ; but with the prefix taken ns De- I. 6.] 

1083 CoCKKRAM, Ditext^ VHWouen. 

Detesm.e, -nour, obH. ff. Detain, Detainer. 
I>etfi 4 (i, obs. form of Debtful. 

Deth(e, obs. form of Death sh . ; also of Death 
a, and v.-sdeaf. 

Detheorize : see De- II. i. 

Setliroiiable Cd/j>rJu'nab'l), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] I.iable to be dethroned. 

*«44 Bp. Maxwell Pretvg. C'/tr. Kings Introd. 1, Kings 
are . . censurable, nunishablc, and dethronahle, /bid, i, 1 1 
Ttiey are deposable and dethronable by the people. 

Dethrone (d/i)rJ»*n), v. [f. De- ii. 2 + 
Throne : cf. F. ditrbner^ in 16th c. ^/^//ww;'(Littre), 
Colgr. des/hroner 'to disthronizc ' ; cf. also Dia- 
THRO.VK, DrSTHHONIZK.] 

irans. To remove from the throne ; to deprive of 
royal or sovereign authority and dignity ; to depose 
(a ruling prince). 

zdog Bp.W. Barlow Amw. Nawcless Cat/i. 153 Authoritic 
to de«Throan and de*Crowne Princes, a idap Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poents. Wks. (1711) 15 Then let them do their worst, 
since thou art gone ! Kaise whom they list to thrones, eu< 
thron’d dethrone. X790 Burkk /*>. A’m 43 The question of 
dethroning, or, if these gentlemen like the phrase better, - 
* cashiering kings, 1839 1 'mirlnvall Greece VI, tat 'I'hat 
Artaxerxes whom Cyrus attempted to dethrone, 
b. tramf. and /ig. 

1848 Bovlr Scrabb, Lot'c vi. (1700) T.ove, by dethroning 
Reason . . doth kill the Man. 1761 l!t;ME Hist. Eng. ITl. 
Ixi. 310 The republican.s being dethroned by Cromwell, 
1879 Farrar St, (1883) 804 Dethrone the sin that 

would rule over your frail nature. 

Hence Dethro'ned fpl. a.. Dethro’ning vbi. sb, 
1848 Prynnk speech tn Parlt. 4 Dec. (i849> 75 By 
a .speedy publique dethroning and decolling of the King . . 
as the Army-Remonstrants advise, xyoa j. Phiuvs 
keUn (R.'. His dethron’d compeers, xlci^xo CoLERioriK 
Friend (1865) 136 Compensations for tlctnroned princes, 
ito Ai/un.funt 27 Aug. V99/X The story . . is that Nero’s 
wife Poppaea . . is the head of a plot for her husband’.s 
dethroning and slaughter. 

Bethronemeiit Cdr))nl»’nmenl). [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ment: cf. mod.F. d£/r 6 nement/\ The action 
of dethroning, or fact of being dethroned ; deposi- 
tion from kingly authority. 

X707 Land. Gtia, No. 4^65/1 The News, .of the Dethrone- 
ment of the Grand Signior. x8ao Keats Hyperion ii. 315 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. x8^ H. Rocers 
Ess. fi86o) III. 179 The boa.slcd prerogative of Reason is 
also that of a limited monarch; and its attempt to make 
itself absolute can only end in its own dethronement. 185a 
Grote Greece 11. Ixxvi. X. 66 U’he frequent dethronements 
and assa.Hsiiiations of Kings. 

Dethroner (dir]ir<T»'naj). [f. Dethrone -»• -er i .] 
One who dethrones (a king, etc.). 

X849 Arnway Tablet (1661) 176 iT.) ITic hand of our dc- 
throners . . hath prevailed. xExy Southey Fun. Sonr Princess 
Charlotte, Passive as that humble spirit. Lies his bold dc- 
throner toa 1833 Mrs. Browsing Prometh, Eoumi Poems 
1850 1 . 188 The name of his dethroner who shall come, 
t Dethroai'ief V. Obs, rare, [See Dethrone 
and -izE, and cf. Disthrontzk.] » Dethrone. 
Hence t B«tlLroalia*tioiL= Dethronement. 
x6xx SrsBD Hist, Gt, Brit. ix. xi. (1632) 682 The Quecne 
. .aduenised of her husbands dcthronizailon. 1858 S. Hoi.- 
land Zara (1710) 66 We are in daily danger of dethronizing 
Jw the malevolent combin.itions of Cursed spirits. 189X 
Woon Ath, Oxon. (R.\ To persuade the king, .to consent to 
the 4 votes of dethronizing him. « 

Detie, obs. form of Dittv. 

SetillM (de’tini»). Law, Also 5 detenewe, 
detunue, -now, detyxia(e, 7 detlnu (detiny). 
[a. OF. detenue (1313. Godef.) detention, (:- Rom. 
ty^ *diteHuta) f. pa. pple. of detenir to detain.] 
tbe act of detaining or withholding what is 
due (tee Detain v, 2 ) ; spec, unlawful detention of 
a personal chattel belonpng to another. Obs, exc. 
asinb. 

(* 89 ^) 348/* Philip de Valous . . 
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we haue gently requested 3'ou . . to that intent you should i 
hane rendered unto us our lawfull right and inheritance to j 
the Crowne of Fraunce, which from us. .you haue by great : 
wrong and force detcioed . . we well percciue you meane to j 
perseuere in the same your puipose and iniurious detinue. 
1598 Kitchin Courts Led (jbjsi) 148 Detinue of Goods may j 
be sued. 18. . T. Adams t^s. (i88z-a} 1 . 145 (D.) ’I’hers are | 
that will restore some, but not all. .let the creditors be con- 
tent with one of four. But this little detiny i.H great iniquity. 
*843 Prynne Sov. Pffwer Pari. 111. 46 [cuing Act xt Rich, j 
H c. i] Taking, leading away, or detinue of any horses or 
of any other beasts. 27x^1 Chambers Cycl, ». v., The 
damages sustained by the detinue. 

b. Action of detinue : an action at, law to recover 
a personal chattel (or its value) wrongfully detained 
by the defendant. So writ of detinue. 

xefn in Eng. Gilds (1870) 376 Acciouns of detle, trespass 
and detenewe. 1514 Fitxukrb. ynst. /Vrtr(i538) 123 livery 
man maye sue for the same by aecion of detinue. x6ob 
Fui.becicb 2if<f Pt. Porall. VO One of the parties may h.'iue 
an action of dcite for the money, and the other a writle of 
Detinue for the w arcs. 1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer in. 
(Roull.) X23/2 I'll bring my action of detinue or trover. 
1788 Blackstonk Cpwm. III. 151 If I lend a man a horse, 
and he afterwards refuses to restore it. .the regular method 
for me to recover possession is by action of detinue. 1845 
I.D. Campbell Chancellors ( 18.S7 » Vl.cxxviii. j The remedy 
was nt law by an action of trover or detinue. 

O. Also deitmte =* action or writ of detinue. 
n(x8a8 Bacon Max, ^ Uses Cent. Low iii. (1636) 20 In j 
a detinue brought by a feme against the executors of her 
husband. . J. Marshall t enst. Opiu. i. (iSjy) 21 The j 
judgment in detinue is for the thing itself or its value. 1875 ; 
Posi'K Gaius IV. Comm. (cd. a) 650 ’Frover and Detinue, 
which were brought to recover movable property . . wen* 
kinds of Tre^iss, that is of action on delict. 

tD6ti*tno]iiie. v. Obs. [f. De- ii. i + 

Tithon-IO (f. (jr. Tttfctfvds, the s|>ou?c of Ko.s or 
Aurora) + -IZE.] tram. To deprive (light) of 
actinic or chemical power. 

1843 Mech, Mog. X^XIX. 170 As if the light, Insing j 
detitfionized in passing through the larger mass, lost its ; 
enei^ in producing chemical action, 
t DdtO'mbi V. Obs. nom e-wd. [f. De- II. 2 b i 
4 *Tomb.v/j.] Dw/j. To deliver from the tomb. i 
X807 Sir R. Avion Pre/. I'et scs in Eori of Stirling's | 
Monarch. Trag., Crownes, thrownc from I’h rones to ; 
Tonihes. detomb’d arise To match thy Muse with a Momar- : 
chicke thearnc. 

DetonaUe Me-Mb*!', a. [f. i.. detondre . 
(see next) + -ble.j Capalde of detonation. | 

1884 E/sslkr Mod. High Explosives Hi. 68 These grades j 
of dynamUe are only rendered dctoiiuble by the admixture ! 
of explosive sidts. j 

Do’^OnOftO (ilftdii^it, d/-;, V. [f. L. dc/onat-, : 
ppl. stem of detondre to thunder down or fortli (1. i 
De- I. I, i^tondre to thunder), after F. dHoncr | 
(1680 in Hat/.-Darm.) in the modern sense.] I 

1 . intr. To produce a loud noise by the sudden | 
liberation of gas in connexion with chemical de- ; 
composition or combination ; to explode with | 
sudden loud report (as when healed or st^uck^. j 

1719 StiELVocKE ri 89 Saltpeter, .detonates, or ! 
maxes a Noise iu the Fire. x8^ 'F. Tiio.mson Chcin. led. 

3) 11 . 140 Hydrogen gas .*ind nitrous oxidu ga.s detonate | 
violently . .when a strong red h«»l is applied, or when the ; 
electric spark is made to pass through the mixture. 2859 ' 
R, F. Burton Centr, A/r. in Jrnl. Grog. XXIX. 78 , 
Metals are ever ru!.ty ; . - percussion caps . . will not detonate ; I 
gunpowder, .refuses to tgniie. 2864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 8 | 
Iodide of nitrogen detonates on the slightest touch. j 

b. To give vent to sudden anger or other 
violent feeling; to 'explode’. (Also f;'<x/zj.). 

x8^ Bla*.kw, A fag. XXMX. 3^ He., is notoriously 
choleric, and detonates ut.K>ii the object nc.nrc.st to him like 
one of his own rhlprides. 1859 C/nttnb. Jrnl. XI. 258 It 
seemed to me that it Avould be quite a natural conclusion. . 
that Blodger should detonate : * Coiiiniittcd as a rogue ’« 

C. To make a thundcryjg noise, to ‘ thunder \ 

rare. 

1853 Miss E. .S. Shepfard Ch. c\uc /tester III. 190 The 
drum detonated and was still. 

2 . irans. To cause to explode with sudden loud 
report, in the act of chemical decomposition or 
combination. 

x8ox Phil, Trans. XCI. 378 By detonating sulphurct of 
antimony and nitrate of pota.sh, 111 a ciucibl^ he obtained 
a mass, which letc. ). x8o8 Henry ibid. XCVIII. Deto- 
nate the mixture, and observe the amount of the diminution 
.iftcr the cxplo.sioii. 1880 Daily News vj Mar. 5/4 The 
destruction of the reef known a.s Hell Gate, iu East River, 
New York, when something like 49,91s ib. [of dynamitcj wan 
detonated at once. 1890 Noble in Nature 18 Sept, One . . 
cause which has made gnnfKwdcr so Rua:essful an agent for 
the purfMScs of the artilleri.st is that it is a mixture, not 
a definite chemical combination ; that it is not possible to ; 
detonate it. i 

ta To convert (a flint gun) into a * detonator | 
Ohs. mme-use. I 

1804 Cou P. Hawker hntr, J'. Sportsm. 69, I have sini:e j 
had a double gun detonated to my order. j 

Detoxiating (de tt^n^tig), ppl. a. H. prcc. i 1 
-INO 2 .] That detonates, a. Tliat ex]^odes with ! 
sudden loud report, explosive, as detonating gas ; I 
b. That causes, or is used in producing, detonation, j 
as detonating pritner, tube\ c, esp. That explodes 1 
by a blow, or is used in explosion by percussion, ; 
as detonating hammer, powder. | 

Detonating ball, a toy ball filled with a fulminating 
powder, exphxltng on percussion ; detonatins bulb, the small 


glass hnlb also called Prince Rnp^'s drop, which flies to 
pieces on a slight .scratch ; detonating gun, a fire-arm whicit 
Ls bred by means of a detonating agent (as a percussion-cap) 
instead of by the application of a match or s^rk. 

1808 Hknkv Epit. Chem. led. 5) 131 By firing it In a detona- 
ting tulw over mercury. Ibid, 224 A new detonatingT^m- 
pound of silver. xSia Ann. Reg. 324 'riiese detonating-balls 
were calculated to effect abundant miKchief. 28x7 Sporting 
Mag. L. 257, 1 got from Josepli Mnnton a detonating gun. 
x 8 b 4 Col. r. IIawker Insir, I*. Sportsnt. 67 To fire with 
detonating powder, the gun requires to be much stronger 
than (hat used for a Hint. 2840 Blaine Rncycl. sports (tSja) 
752 'Fhe Percussion or Detonating System of Gitii Firing. 
X856 Engineer 428/a (heading) Tletonaiing Arms. Ibid., 
A cap containing detonating powder, covered by a prepara- 
tion of shellac. 1889 Echo 9 Oct., * It is dangerous to play 
with c4ged’, and .still mure with detonating 'tools’. 2879 
LockyEm Elent. Astroh. iii. 13B At times meteors, .are heard 
to explode with great noise; those arc called detonating 
meteors. 

Datouation d/-}. [a. F. dHona- 

tion, noise of explosion, n. of action from dHoner to 
Deton^tr.] The action of detonating. 

1 . Chom. 'The noise accompanying the sudden 
decomposition or combination of substances, and 
due to the concussion of the air resulting from the 
sudden production of a large quantity of gas’ 
(Watts Diet. Chem .) ; hence, explosion accom- 
panied with a sudden loud report. 

2677'^ W. Harris Letnery's Chym. led. 2' 41 Detonation 
is a noise that is mtide when the Volatile parts of any mix- 
ture donish forth with impetuosity : it is also called Fulmina- 
tion. 1886 Wot Stajfordsh. 55 Common Niter in its ’de- 
tonation or alcali.sation with coa]e.s, acquires a green colour. 
Z704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Detonation is a Chymlcal 
word expressing the Thundriiig Noise that is often made by 
a mixture being enkindled in the containing Vessel. z8oo 
tr. Lagrange's Chem, I. 107 'rhi.s experiment is dangerous, 
as it is often accompanied with violent detonations. 2884 
Sfknckr Biol. I. 8 Pcrcu.ssian produces detonation in sul- 
phide of nitrogen. 

2 . gen, A loud noise as of thunder; a violent 
explosive report, e.g. in a volcanic eruption. 

1830 l.VEi.i. Princ. Ceid. (1875) II. 11. xxvi. 28 llie gre.it 
Crater . . testified by its loud detonation.s [etc.]. 2834 Mils. 
S0.MEMVIL1.K t'onne.v, Phys. Sc, xxvi, (1849) 2B3 ’Fhe aetona- 
lions [from the ernpiioii in Suiiibawa 1815] were heard in 
Sumatra. 18^ PmiLlifs / Vrr/r/. iv. 112 After each detona- 
tion globes of while vapour were formed. 1875 Wonders 
Phys, fVorid 11. ii. zui 'I'hcy attribute the movements and 
detoiiatioiiK to the expansion of the ice. 

b. The action of causing a substance to detonate. 
sjsj-Ki Chamiikrs Cyci., Detonation demites the. .opera- 
tion, of expelling the impure, volatile, and sulphureous part, 
out of .'uitimony. 1758 Elaboratory laid Open Introu. 58 
The chemists have called the operation, detonation, or 
ctell.'tgriUioii. x8b7 Famadav Chem. Manip, xvii. 433 A tube 
for detonation. 

S. fig. A sudden utterance or expression of anger 
or other violent feeling ; an * explosion ’. 

1878 BRow NiNt:£rt.V/i/rm5 79 As Rousseau, then eloquent, 
as Byron prime in poet's power,— Detonations, fulgurations, 
smiles. z88s Stevenson Ne^v A ral>. Nis. (1884) 296 Detona- 
tions of temper were not unfrequent. z^x Rosebery Pitt 
xi. 179 It was impossible for Pitt after his detonations and 
activity of the autumn to prevent the agitation of the 
Catholic Question. 

Detonative (detd^n^Uiv), a. [f. L. detondB, 
j)pl. stem of detondre to Detonate + -ive.] Having 
the properly of detonating ; of the nature of a de- 
tonation. 

287s C. F. Chandler in EisHicr Afotl. High Plxpiosives 
(1884) iii. ^ When the gunpowder is cjtploded by nitro- 
glycerine, its explosion becomes instantaneous ; it becomcHi 
detonative ; it occurs at a much higher temperature. z888 
Ex^ening Standard 11 Feb. 4/4 'Fhe water which runs 
through the factory Is highly detonative. 

Detonator (de'tt^nrftdi). [Agent-noun, in 1 .. 
form, f. detondre to Detonate ; see -on ] Some- 
thing that detonates ; a contrivance for producing 
detonation, ns a percussion-cap; a railway fog- 
signal. \spcc, A detonating gun {obs^\ .we 
Detonatino. 

x%sm sporting Alag. IX. 156 Somewhat of a contrast this, 
to our exitensive detonators. 1819 Col. I*. Hawkku Diary 
(*893) L 383 An old Hint gun w'hich put me out, after the 
detonators, ORD llandbk. Spain i. T04 Bringing bis 

own double barret detonator with a good supply of caps and 
cut wadding. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. x. 319 By 
the ignition of a m.se as.sociaied with a detonator, the gun- 
cotton should lx: fired. 1887 Pa/t AT a! I G. 10 Jan. 6/1 When 
(he signal is placed on the raibvay plate the ends of the 
band are drawn out and bent under the surface of the rail, 
upon which the detonator (as (he fog signal is also called) 
thon rests sccutx‘ly. 

+ Deto*nd, v. Obs. rare ~ ®. [ad. L. delondc're, 
f. De- I. 2 + tondcre to clip.] trans. To shave, poll. 

2613 CocKF.RAM, Detonded, poled, 
t !D6*t01liief Obs. [f. F. d/l&ner to detonate 
-h -izK.J Detonate (Irans. and intr.\ Hence 
t Detonlsfttion = Detonation . 

1731 .S. Hale Stat. Ess. 1 . 377 The fumes of detonixed 
nitre. 2804 tr. Fourcroy (Webster 1638), This precipitate. . 
detonizes with a considerable noise. xSbS WEasrER, De- 
ionization, the act of exploding, as certain combustible 
bodies. 

Deto'iisure. nonce-wd. [f. L. detons-^ ppl, stem 
of detondcre\ sscc Detond and -vnK.] Shaving, 
[tolling, (affected or humorous^ 

2829 Bfaemo. Mag. V.^ 639 Th.Tt able-bodied barber . . 
insisting upon the immediate detoiisure of vou. 

35 * 
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Detorsion, var. of Dktortion. 
t Detort V. Oh, [f. L. dciort-, ppl. 

stem tAMorqtwe to twist or turn aside, twist or 
turn out of shape, distort, f. De- T. 2 + torquh't to 
twist, ( ’f. F. dHordrt^ 

1 . trans. To turn aside from the purpose; to 
twist, wrest, pervert {esp, words or sayings). 
(Common in 17th c.) 

CX55S KAHrsFiiii.n Dh/one Hitt, VI tt (1878) 5^ How 
niiser^ly »Ioth 'J'ertuUian wrest .1111I wring the Levitt ; to 
detort it to the confirmalion of his heresy. 1609 lip. W, 
Bam LOW Antw, Nattteless Cat A. Schoolcinen blasphein* 
ously dclorting Scriptures. x6ao Brinsi.kv Vitx^'l 39 
Oetorling to that purpose those things which Sibyl hncl 
prophecied. s63a Lithgow' 7 'rtn>. 1. 1 And Lorets tthappell 
. . On Angells backes, from Nazareth detorted. 1683 Drydkn 
AVZ/ jf. Laid Pref. (Globe) 187 'Phe Fanatics, .have dctortcd 
those texts of Scripture. x8s9 Sol'tmky S/r T. More I. 

87 In these days good words are so detorted from their 
urieiitBl and genuine meaning. 

b. To extract (by perversion of the sense). 

<1 x6xs Donne Uia^avarox (1644^ 185 The Don.atist.s. . racked 
and detorted thus much from tins place, That (etc.). 1834 
SouTHKY Bk, 0/ CA, (1841) 3^5 Conclusions as uncharitable 
as e\'er were deturtea from Scripture. 

2 . To derive by perversion of form ; pa. pple, j 

perverted, corruptcif (of wortls). | 

x 6 o 4 Camden Rtut, 54 (;arr(:t, fur Gerard, and Gerald : j 
see Everard, for from thence they arc tletoried, if we 
beleeve Oesnerus. x6s7 Tomi.inson Kenous 705 | 

’AypiiriroF Ls wilde .siicce, whence its nomenclature is tie- ; 
torted. 

Hence Deto'rted ppl, ti., Doto’rting vbl. d. 

* 5 S® Balk A^ol. 139 Nowc wyll I shewe .some of hys 
detorted scriptures. 1579 Fvlkf. nesAhts Bari. J 5 y 
miserable detoiting of a worde or two. 1693 Wagstam i' 
Vinti. Carol, Introil. 3 Under the false detorted Namc.s of 
Law, Justice, and Honour of the Nation. 

D^iortion, -Sion (d/tp-jJnnC Now ran or 
Obs. [n. of action f. L. dciorquire^ Pld. stem dc- 
tort- an<i dPtors- : aeu Detout. Cf. OF. ddorsioft.] 
fl. The action of ‘ detorting* ; twisting, wrest- 
ing, perversion of mcaniug. Obs. 

Ord. for Prayer in Liturg. SetT, Q. FMz, (1847) 68i 
By a bl.i^mnumous application or rather deturtion o( that 
excellent .Scripture Untnn ueeessariuM^ One thing is ner.o.;- 
sary. 1853 ( i.M;LK MagaUrom. 69 A depraving adultera- 
tion, a sacrilegious detorsion. xnSA EARni-.RV ir. lliirttei's 
,^t, f. had 1 . 13s A rash and bold Detorsion of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

2 . In physical sense : Distortion, rare. 
x8S3 Kank Grimell E.%J^€d,{iZ$li) sia Refracted dclortion 
verv* great. 

Detour, il Mtour (dnri-*-j, 11 drt/ 7 r), sb. fa, 

intKl.F. diHour turning off, change of direction, in 
Oi«\ destof\ -loitr^ orig. ^destorn ; f. dcstormr now 
dflonrtier turn away, f. dcs-^ D. dis- •¥ tourfur to 
turn.] A turning or deviation from the direct 
road ; a roundabout or circuitous way, course, or 
proceeding. In 1 Sth c. inostlyy^^^., now tistuilly lit, 
Dh. Legal. 1 . 63 After many /V/w/rj, Mr. 
Bayle is at length brought to owri (etc.). 1780 H. WaLrot.K ; 
Let, to ir. AfasoH i Nov., We arc above dAtoiirs. 1794. 1 
K. H. Li:e in WashtHgions Writ. (iScn) XII. 417 tufte^ 
Upon our ^uard against ail the arts and dtionrs of the 
subtlest policy. 1807 SiK R. C. Hoauk Tour in Ireland -lyj , i 
I was amply recimipen.scd for this detour. 1809 .Sco'i'T Fam. j 
Lett, 14 June (1894) 1 . 137, I ought in conscience to have | 
m.'ide ten thousand nrelty detours ahtnit nil this. 1835 Jhid. 

23 J.'in. II. 230 Perhaps they may make a detour in their 
journey to see you. 1870 Taiwkll Study Wind, (1871) 24'! 
Rhyming [words] sometimes .. have driven the moNl 
straigiitrorw.-ird of |K>«ts into an awkward rlHtutr. 1877 
Black Green Past, xliv. (1878) 357 'J o avoid these niLs \\ c 
made lung detours. 

Hence Detour v. intr.y to make a detour; to 
turn aside from the direct way ; to go round about. 

x8^ Tnii's Mag, 111 . 481 'J'his h.as been a busy week; 
r.nmTjl{ng .and climbing, touring and detouring. 1837 A'r.'n 
Afontkiy Mag. LI. 192 \Vc. .deti.urcd again to the right. 

Deto*xlcate, v. nome-wd. [f. T )j?- 11 . i -i- L. 
toxic-nm poison, after vttoxicatel\ Irans. To de- 
prive of poisonous qualities. 

1867 Pall Matte. No. 729. 2043/'a Defecated, detoxicated, 
and deodorized. 

tDetraxt, sb. Obs. rare, [ad. L. detractus 
a liiking away, f. d?traherc\ sec Detract v.} 
Protraction, delay: cf. Detract ». (i. 
x563“87 Voxv.A,^M, (t 5 '/‘! 353 /» Without delay and other 
detiaut of lime. 

+ D6tra*et, ///♦ Obs, [ad. I.,. detrad-uSf pa. 
pplc. of dctrafiere to draw off or away : see next.] 
Extracted, Liken out. 

rx43o Pallad, on limb. xii. 171 The bonys Detracte of 
Diiracyme. 

DotrRiCt (tlArai'kt), v. Also 6 Sc. detraok. 

[f. L. detract- ppl. stem of dctrahcrc to draw off or 
away, take away, pull down, disparage, etc , f. Dk- 
1 . 2 + trahlre to draw. Cf. F. detracter (1530 in 
ITatz.-Darm.). In some senhes app, directly repre- 
senting L. detractfire or detreddre^ to decline, re- 
pull down violently, depreciate, freq. of dh 

(The chrpnu 1 ogii:al order of the senses in English is not that 
of Aeir original development ; sense j being the earliest.ij 
1 , To Iakc away, take from, lake reputation 1 
from. 


1. irons. To take away, withdraw, aubtract, de- 
duct, abate : a. some part from (rarely t io) a 
whole. (Now usually with a quantitative object, 
as mttcht somethings etc.) 

1509 Barclay . 94 ^/ /y/Vi^<(x874)l. 17 Some time addyhge, 
som t>*me detractinge and takitige away such thinges assemeth 
me necessary and supetilue. xsyx Diggbk Pantow, 11. xxiii. 
P ij b. Then 36 detracted from ^ leueth Z2. XS9X Suaxs. 
1 flen. Vis V. iv. 14a .Shall I . . Detract so much from that 
prerogatiuo, As to be call'd but Viceroy? s6ea S. Ward 
Christ is , 4 tt to All (Z627) 25 All defects detract nothing 
to the happiness of him that fete.]; X877 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Alan, iv.iv. 326 To which there can be nothing added, 
nor ilelractcd, without a blemish. «x 696 K. ScAkBURiai 
Fudid (170$) 207 Ixt the magnitude AB be emiimultiple of 
CD, M the part detracted AE is of the part delracted CF. 
1870 ItiSHAEL! Lothair Ixix, That first great grief which . . 
detracts .somethin from the buoyancy of the youngc.st life, 
t b. something a possessor, etc. Obs. 

ScAof. Disc. agst.Aniknr, i. ii. 97 They vilifie it and 
del met much aufhoritic from it. 1709 Strki.e 'Patter No. 
13 p 1 A Lady takes all you detract from the rest of her Sex 
to be a Gift to her. 17x0 Pkidkai/x 7 'ithes i. 17 We 
rob hint, whenever we detract from his Ministers any part of 
that Maintenance. 

2. absol.oT intr. To take away .1 portion. Usually 
to detract from : to take away from, diminish, lessen 
(a r]imlity, value, authority, ctc.^. 

a 1593 H. S.MtTif IVks. (186A-7) 1 . (15 To the te.stament of 
him that is dead, no mati addeth or detractelh. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. vi, (1700) 89 This may be urged to detract from its 
Authority. 1999 CoLF.imooKE in Life (1873) 446 The sight 
. . detracted from the pleasure with wliicii the Landscape 
might l e viewed. 1817 Jarman PffivelVs Devhes II. i«n 
'J’hcsc' circumstances detract from the weight of the decision. 
1863 D. G. Mn cHKLL My Farm of F.dgcivood 47 This 
alteration was of so old a' dale as nut to detract from the 
venerable nir of the hotiNe. 

b. Connoting depredation ! cf. 3 c. 

1393 Hookkr EccL Pol. in. viii. (1611) roo To detract from 
the <lignity thereof, were to iniury cuen God himself e. 1603 
KNor.r.KH/y/r/. 7V/zv^/•r(I638J2I2 Our late Historiographers 
. . detracting fruiu his worthy praises. X765 Blackstonk 
Contm. 1 . 5 Without detracting . . from the real merit whicdi 
alK>unds in the imperial law, 1 hope I may have leave to 
as.sert [etc.l. x88a B. T). W. Ram.say Rnolt. Mil. Ser7>. I. 
viii. 772 There were alw.ays some ready to detract from his 
fair fame. 

t c, quasi-/ 7 vz/w. (in loose const.^. Obs. rare, 

1654 WiiiTLOt:K ZoototHia 452 In Revenge he would have 
Detracted, and lessen'd hU 'rerritone.s. 1785 Jekpkilson 
Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 417 To detract, add to, or alter them .as 
you please. 

3. irans. To take away from the reputation or 
estimation of, to di.sparage, depreciate, belittle, 
traduce, speak evil of. Now ran, 

t*x449 Pecock iv, i. 417 Thci h.acbilen and dclractcn 
the dergie, x^ Gau Richt Vapt 91 Lat wsz forgilf thaymo 
Ciuhilk detracKJAand spekis euil of wsz. 1603 B. Jonson 
Sejanus i. i, 'fo .. detract His greatest adiuns. x6i8 
B<*-i;kj.ni Flonts iv. ii. 265 Cato . . detracted Poinpcy, and 
found fault with his actions. 1633 Massingkii & Fiklo Fatal 
Dowry 1. ii. Such as m,ay Detract my actions and life hcre- 
afjcr. 1890 (see Dktractko below]. X89X Smilkb Jasmin 
vii, 93 Jasmin, like every person envied or perhaps detracted, 
bad his hours of depression. 

+ b. absol, 'To speak disparagingly; to use or 
practise detraction. Obs, 

1605 Bf. Hall Medit, Von>s i. S 7 So would there not 
be so many open mouthes to detract and slaiindcr. x6zo 
SiiAKS. y'emj. It. ii. 96 To vUcr foule spF.Qche.s, and to 
deiract. X777 SiiGRioAN ScA. Seand. Portrait, Adepts, .who 
rail by precept, and detract by rule, 
t c. intr. with from (J- of^ 
c XS90 Gkkknf. Fr. Bacon vii. 66 Dar’st thou detract and 
derogate fi om him ? 1609 Bible (Dou.ay ATnm. xiii. 33 'They 
detracted from the I^aiul, wliicli they had vieweef. 1^3 
I). A. Art Cotroerse 106 'Phey detract generally of all Man- 
kind. 

t II. To draw away, off, out. 
t4. Irans, 'Po draw away or aside, withdraw, 
divert {from an action or undci taking) ; rejl. nnd 
intr. To willulr,aw, refrain. Obs. 

1548 Patten Exjed, Scott, in Arh. Garner IH. 1x0 My 
Lord Marshal . . whom no tbuiger detracted from doing his 
oiilerprisc, X837 Git.Lfc'.sPiK Fttg. Pop. Cerem, Ep. C, 'Pherc 
are too many Professours who detract themselves from 
undergoing le.sser hazards for the Churches liberty, 1643 
Slingsbv P/arjr (1836) 104 Ix)ng experience hath taught 
I heir General wisely to detract from fighting. x8oi Haired 
I. 2X1 PPo] detract their attention every thing foreign. 
1 6 , To draw or pull off. Obs, rare, 

1607 Toesell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 4B6 The skins of sheep 
. .when the wool is detracted nnd pulled off from them. 
t0. To draw out, lengthen in duration, protract, 
delay ; usually in phr. io detract time. Obs, 

XS89 SiK J. IIawkins in Hawkins* Voy. (1B78) 73 To dc- 
toict further time. 1579 Chukcmvaro in Arb. Gamer IV. 
206 The French Horsemen . . ufTered a skirmish, to detnict 
time. 1604 Komonds Observ. CatsaFs Coww. 59 To linger 
.and dctr.ac-t the wru-, x6o5 Play Sfndey In Simpson .S'c/t, 
SAaks.(iZ7Z) 188 Some, let or other to detract our haste. 
164X Life Wolscy in Select. Hart. Misc.is’f^J) 132, I would 
not have you to detract the time, for tic is very sick, 
t b. absol. or inlr. To delay. Obs, 
xsiB4 PowEi. Lloyd's Cambria 333 Willing the Prince to 
come thither, and doo him homage, which when the Prince 
detracted to doo, the king gathered an ni my to compell him 
thereto, rt 1393 Greknk James IV 1. i, My zeal ahd ruth 
. .Make me lament 1 did detract so lung. 
ni.*=DKTRECT.' 

t7. Irans. 'Po draw back from, decline^ refuse, 
shun ; to give up, relinquish, abandon. Obs. 
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xSTt [SM DE-ntACTtNO vbl. df-l 1S77 Homnsheo Chtou, IL 
B b vij (N.), The English men . . minding not to detract the 
battel, sharply encounter their cnimies. Locrine nr. 
iv, And if Thrasimachus detract the fight . . Let him not 
boast that Brutus was hLs enm, x6oo Aar. Aedot Exp, 
Jonah 634 lonas detracting his Masters busine^. 1800 
Hakluyt Voy, ixBio) III. 135 The winde comming faire, 
the captaine and the master would by no means detract the 
punmse of our discovery. x 8 o 6 Holland Sueton, 35 Neither 
field he off, aim detracted fight. 

Hence Detra'otod ppl. a, (see the various senses 
above) ; also ns sb. a calumniated person, 
xtta Hulokt, Detracted, ddradus, rosHS, sngsillahts, 
1890 T. J. Duncan Social Departure 389 'I'ho detracted's 
enemie.s follow him. 

t D6traota‘tio&* obs, rare, [f.DFTRAcrr r. 
+ -ATiON : perhaps ad. L. dHraetdiio or deirec- 
tdtiOy horn detraddre, -ireddre to decline, refuse, 
also to detract from, depreciate, freq. of dcirahhe!\ 
= Detiiaction 2. 

1583-67 Foxe a. 4- M. (1596) 283/1, I cannot speake unto 
you, but to your tlcirar.talion. 1646 J. Maine Serf//. (1647) 8 
So much Lilicll, or holy Detractaiion. 
Detra'ctatory, ti- rare. [f. Detract v., or 
D. detraddre ; see prec. and -ory ] Of detracting 
or cUsparnging n.atiirc or tendency. 

x86o Ckawb. Jml, XIV. 251 It is }i<ysh and dctractator)’ 
towards the aiidior’s equals and superiors. 

Detractor, var. of Detractor. 

Dotraoting (dftrse'ktiq), vbl, sb. ff. Detract 
V. + -ING I.] 'I'he action of the verb Detract, 
q.v.; t protraction {obs.)\ t shunning, avoiding 
obs .) ; disparagement, detraction. 

157a Bossewkll Armorie 11. 83b, Fubius. .so tempered 
Prudence with .. prowesso, that by detracting of battayle, 
niid tmyning Anmball from place to place, and . . skirmish- 
ing willi hyiiif'hc iiiinisbed nys puissaunce. X58X Savilk 
'Padtiis* Hist, i. t. (1591) 1 Detracting and envyous carp- 
ing. x^z Styward Mart. Discipi. it. 164 The detracting of 
lime snail enforce vs to take cotinsailc when it is to late. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 135 The detracting of the time of 
our setting out. x6x3 Jackson Creed 1. 331 The lewes de- 
tractirigs of our Sauiour. 

Detracting (d/tr,x>'ktiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
I* 'INO 2 .] That detracts ; given to detraction ; 
disparaging, deprcciativc. 

1530 Palsur. 310/1 Detiaotjmg, Kclongyng to dctractyon, 
detradoire. tSM Mam.sion .SV. Villanie 11, vi. 201 Hence 
ye hig-buzzing, Tittlc-bodied Gnats . . With your malignant, 
weake, detracting value, 1674 tr. ScheJ/er's Lapland v. 14 
They are . . of a censorious and detracting humor. 17x8 
Pridraux Con/teciioHXi. ii. 78 He had criticised in a very 
biting nnd detracting style. z8sa L. Murray F.ng. Gra//t. 
(ed. 5) I. 398 A niim who is of a detracting spirit, will niis- 
coiLstrue the most innocent word.s. 

Hence Betra'otingly 

1598 Flohio, Pranawente, wickedly . . detraclingly. 1761 
Mukfmv All i/i Wrong \\ i, 1 am not fond of sjicaking de 
traclingly of a young lady. x8i8 CoLKimmii 'Preat. Method 
in Fncyd. Metrop., Mental Philos. (1847) 16 Why Bacuii 
should have spoken detraclingly of .such a man. 
Detract^]! (dAnc kJnn). [a. F. dltracliony in 
1 2th c. detracliun • Th. dc Thaun'', ad. L. detrac- 
livn^em^ n. of action horn detrahPre •. sex: Detract 
vl\ The action of detracting. 

f 1 . A taking away, subtraction, deduction, with- 
drawal. Obs. otarch, cxc. as in b. (Cf. Detract 
V. I, 2 .) 

1538 Gardinkk in Pocock Rec, Ref, 1 , 11 . 130 Wherein . , 
we .saw the additions, detraction.^, and corrections, zj^x R. 
Copland Calyen's 'Perapeutyke aGiv, The detraction of 
blode. .ought to he duone in the purtye. .inostc dystaiint, & 
then in the vIcerate parties. x6^ Boylk Seraph. Love xx. 
(1700) 127 With less detraction from their true Magnitude. 

tr. Bonct's Mere. CompU, vi. 343 , 1 approve, .rather of 
Incision, than of Detraction of the Callus. 18x7 Scokbsdy 
in Ann. Reg, Chron. 555 A detraction of vapour from the 
circumpolar regions. 

b. A detracting, or part to be detractcil from 
(merit, reputation, or the like) ; cf. sense 2. 

X633 Miiron Arcades 1 1 Fame. .We may justly now accuse 
Of delractiou from her praise ; Le.s.s than half we find ex- 
pressed. 1809 PiNKNKV Trav.. France 263 'I'hwe is one 
heavy detraction . . from the excellence of the Avignonese 
climate. 1846 Dickens Oombty v. Let it be no detraction 
from the merits of Miss l*ox. 

2 . The action of detracting from a person's merit 
or reputation ; the utterance of what is depecla- 
tory or injurious to his reputation ; depreciation, 
disparagement, defamation, calumny, slander. (The 
earliest and the prevalent sense : cf. Detract v, 5.) 
z^ Aymb, to Do Jiet misziggeh guode men behlnde ham 
. .^t me elepeh pe zenne of detraccion. c 1400 X^h, Rose 
5531 With tonge woundyng . . Thurgh venemous detrac- 
cioun. TXfAo Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 145 Lesynge^ & bac- 
bitinges, and detracciounH. cx$to Barclay Afirr, Gd. 
Manners (1570) G. j, Be no tale bearer j vse not detraction. 
<$99 Marston .Sco, Villa/tie 163 Enuies abhorred childe. 
Detraction. X659 B. Harris Pariveds Iron Age 53 By 
occasion of petty envies, and shaniefull detractions .1709 
Addlson Tatter No. xo3 P5 Females addicted to Cen.Honous> 
ness and Detraction. x8a7 Hark Guesses Ser. 11. (Z8731 537 
Flattery and detraction or evil-speaking arc, ns the phrase 
Ls, the scylla and Charybdis of the tongue. 1873 Mamnimg 
Mission il. Ghost v. 139 To listen to detraction u M much 
an act of detraction as to speak it. 
tS. Protraction (^/tw^) ; delay. Obs, (Cf. De- 
tract V, 6.) , 

1379 Fenton Gnkdard, in. (X 599 ) Mx Mens..inii^s 
[lieganl to grow cold for the detraction and negfigence which 
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the king uxed. ffl|M>HowARi>£t‘/. io WtUsynghani 14 June, 
The CommisHioneirK cannot perceive whether they, .use the 
same to detract a time for a further device ; and if our Com* 
missioners do discover any detraction in them [etc.]. 1^37 
K. Humphrey tr. StAmbrost 1. 138 lA»t through detraction 
of time, those augred haita. .tngage too far. 
t*. Withdrawal, dcclinatun;, relinquishment. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Dktbact v. 7.) 

t^y 6 o Stanley ff/sf. Phih** (1701) For want of 
tills renouncing or detraction. 
tDatlMtiOW (dnrse kJjJs), a. Obs. [f. Dk- 
TUACTION : see -Tious.] Given lo detraction ; dis- 
paraging, calumnious. 

i6a6T. H[AWKiNH]ra//TnVjr//r/(7C/'/. ao2 (liuedetractious 
tongues Icaue . . to li[c]ke up dust. 1735 Johnson, Dero^a^ 
iory^ dctractious. 

Detractive (d/lr£e*kttv), a, [ji.OV.detyaciif, 
-iW, f. L, type *d?tractiv-U5f f, detract - : see Djk- 
TiuOT V, and -IVE.] 

1 , Conveying, of the nature of, or given to, de- 
traction ; dispomging, depreciative, defamatory, 
calumnious. 

Caxton Rneytios vi. 33 I'o s.'iye woi de.s dctractiues. 
1618 C HAi'MAN Hesiod^ Hk, 0/ Days 40 Whispering out 
detractive obloquie.s. 1633 '1 '. Moktun Discharge 276 (T.) 
An eiivioas and detractive aUversury. vj^ Cioi.osM. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) II. 34a Envious and detractive. i8aa Exami- 
ner 1 ^4/ 1 Walpojc siiincs more in the detractive and satirical, 
than in the candid and urbane. 

2 . Tending to detract fi-om : see Detuact v, a. 

*884 W- Mountague Dezmtte Ess. 11. iii. 8 a iR.' Admitting 

the being uf evil not at all detractive from Gud. 1830 
Examiner 5/a Looked upon as detractive from the merits of 
a produr.tion. ^ 

1 3 . * 1 laving the power to take or draw away ’ 
iT.\ Obs, 

Z5te K. Knight 'J'ria/t of Truth a8 (T.X I'J’he surgeon] 
straightway will apply a detractive plaister. 

Hcncc Detractively etdv..^ Detra'otlveneee. 

X7»7 Hailey vul. II, detracting Quality or 

iluinour. Mod, A review detraclivcly written. 

Dotractov (d/lr:e*klaj). vMso 4-7 -tour, 5 
-towre, 6- 8 -tor, 6 Sc, detrakker. [a. AFr. de- 
tractour . detracteur, ad. L. detractor^ agent- 
noun from detrahhe (see Detiiact 2;.) : see -on.] 

1 . One who detracts from another’s merit or re- 
putation by uttering things to his prejudice; a 
pcr.son given to detraction; a defamcr, Iraduecr, 
calumniator, slanderer. 

i 38 « W VC LIP Rom, i. 30 i)etructouris, or opyn baebyteris, 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. I) viij b, Tliey ben . . right mordent 
and bylyng detractours. Z337 Inst, Chr, Alan in b'ormnl. 
Faith M iv, The dctractour is not glad to tell, but to hym, 
that is glad to here. 1549 Compi, Scot. Prol. 9 To confound 
ignorant dclrakkers. z^3 87 Foxk A, M, (1596) 108/1 
A nialiciouK detractor of Gregorie. Z598 HAUCitLiiY Eclic, 
Man IV. (1603) 287 Instead of favourers he shall have dc> 
traders. zSw J* Oone Hht, .Sefiuagint 147 You will not 
suflfer your sdfe to be perswaded by the ri!port.s of dctractoi s. 
zyM Wki.tom Suffer, Son of God II. xxi. 577 That which a 
(riend would excuse, .or Wink at . . the Detractor publishes 
without s{iaring or Reserve. 1755 Johnson, DetracUr, 
Z858 Doran Cr't, Fools 51 Every fashion has its detractors. 
zSoo PusEY Min. Proph, aSi The detractor prcy.s 011 his 
brother’s fle-sli. 

t b. Const.yrww. Obs. ((’f. Detract S'. 3 c.) 
z 599 MARSTON.S'm Villauievt, 151 Vaincenuious detractor 
from the good, a x6xo Healey Epictetus (1636) Life, Lucian 
. .a perpetual detractor from all the Philosophers. z68o R. 
Coke Pmoer Vf Subj, 141 If Sabinianus were so inalitious 
a detractor from the w'orks of St. Gregory'. z8a9 I.ani)ok 
IVhs. (1868J 1. s6o/i It exhibits him as a detractor from 
Shak.speare. 

il 2 . A Hitt, A DEriiESHoii muscle, [prop. inod.L.] 

? Obs. 

1811 Hoovkr Afed. Diet. s. v. i»*3 . Ckauuk Techtwl.Dict.^ 
Detractor . .9. muscle whojie office it is to draw down the 
part to which it is attached. 1883 .SW. Soc, Lex.^ Detractor 
. . old^ name for a muscle whose office is to draw the part 
to which it is attached away from some other part. 

Detractory (dftrsc ktdri), a. [ad. L. dctrac- 
tori-us disparaging, slanderous, f. detractor', see 
prec. and -oby. Cf. OF. dctractoire 15th c. in 
Godef.] Tending to* detract; depreciatory, dis- 
paraging, defamatory; btDktbactive i. 

zsfls Parsons Chr, Exerc, it. i. 157 An excuse most dis- 
honourable and detractorie to the force of Cliriste hys grace. 
>«48 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, i. v. 17 This is not only de- 
rogatory unto the wisdome of God. .but also detractory unlu 
the intellect, lyza Swift Art Potiiual I.yiugy I’hc detrac- 
tory, or defmnatory. is a lie which takes Irom a great man 
the reputation that ju.5tly belongs to him. 1^ Miniature 
No. a6 F 3 Others, .have divided them [lie.s] into the Addi- 
tory, Detractory, and Translatory. 
b. Consl.y^ow ; cf. Detract v. 2, 3 c, Detractive a. 

1848 Boyle SeraMu Love xx. (17001 126, I use the expres- 
.^ions I find less detractory from a Theme, as much above 
our Praises, as the Heav*n. .is above our Heads. 

Ddtraotress (dArac'ktrus). [f. DetbactoB: 
see -ES.i.] A female detractor. 

1716 Addison Freeholder No. 83 The said detractre;s8 shall 
be . . ordered to the lowe.st place of the room. Z788 Pasquin 
Childr. Thespis 11.(1793) 141 With a terrific tongue to assist 
a detractress. 

t Detr«i*n» Obs, In 0 detrayne. [Cf. 
OF. Strainer to drag away, draw.] tram. To i 
draw. 

1887 M. Grove Pelops ff ffipE iiBji) iia If that thou list 
• .mth pensett to detrayne A picture that all other shews of 
picturti aye should suyne. 


I Detrain (d/tr^i-n^, v,^ [f. De- ll. 2 b + Tumn 
I sb., after debarJh, etc.J 

[ 1. trans. To discharge from a railway train : the 

I converse of tniram, (Orig. a military terra.) 
z88x Clobtr g July 5 The corps travelling by the Great 
Northern and Great E.TKtcrn railways . . are * detrained ' at 
Ascot. s88a Times ao Nov. 7 The horses were rapidly and 
safely detrained. zSga H'hi/oy Gat, a 6 Aug. 4 A ^rand total 
of 479^ persons were detrained at the Town Station. 

2. tnlr. To alight from a railway train. 
i88z Graphic 3 Sept. 1 I'he Regiment dkttaining. 188s 
IF. Chester (Pa.) Republican V. No. 14a The EngliHh are 
using a new word. Soldiers going out uf railway cars * de- 
• train*. z888 Times 31 Mar., 7*hesc Easter inanoiuvres give 
j great practice to the* Volunteers in entraining and detrain- 
i ing. 1890 Daily Tel. 18 July, I'he tr.'tiii. .was blocked [by 
' a flood] and the passengers had to detrain. 

! Hence Betrod niug vbl, sb, (also attrib.). 

x88s A. Foriies ill \gth Cent, XVI 1. 63s Their trained 
lalmurers are deftly building detr.*iining platforms. X887 
Times 8 Apr. 4/3 Strict silence is to lie maintained during 
entraining and detraining. 

tDetray, v, Obs. [ad. (.)P\ detrai~re {^de- 
tray-ant) Pr. detraire, Pg. detrahiry It. deirarre 
L. detraherc to draw off or awa)', L^KTHACT v.] 

1. trans. 'Jo take away, subtract, remove ; — 
Dktbaot V. I, 2. 

1^09 IIawk-s Past. Picas. 56 The walles . . dyd . . expre.s, 
With golde dep.'iyntcd, every perfylc iiunihre, To addc, de- 
trayc, and to uevyde asoiuler. ibid. xxx. xx, That she your 
sorow may detray or slake, t xsao Wui.sey in Burnet J/is.*. 
Ref. 11. 90, Ye be put at liberty to add, detray . . chusc or 
iiiund^'i ye shall think good. j 

2. To disparage, calumniate ; ■=* Dktbact r. 3 . ! 

i *478 Eabccs Ifk. 205 (i368) 8 Prayyiig . .Of this labour that 1 
I no wihte me detray. | 

; 3. To withdraw ; = Detbact v, 4 . | 

j 1517 H. Watson Shyppe of /'VWrr Aij, And you be of the j 
I noinbre of the footer inoundayiics that ye in;iy Icrnc soiii- ' 
I what for to detraye you out of the .shyp stuUyferc. 

■ tDatrext, V. Ohs. [ad. L. di't recta- re (also 
j dractdrc) to decline, rcfu.se, also to detract from, 

I depreciate, freq. of detrahifre'. see Detraci’ v.] 

I 1. trans. T’o draw back from, decline, refuse ; — , 
I Detrait V. 7 . (With .dmflc obj. or inf.) 

I Z54a Henry VIII Declar. .Scots I) ij b, They detrecled the 
! doing of theyr duetie. 1543 Bkcon Poiicy cf H 'ar Early 
Wks. (1843) 235 Whosoever detrecleth Hiid refuseth to do 
for his country what.socvcr lieth in his power. ^1619 
Fothkrby Athcom. 11. i. I 8 (1622) 19-4 Mcc detrected his 
going into Egypt, vpon a pretence, that he was nut clotpieiit. 
z6a9 H. Burton Hahel no iiethel 75 \Ve dctrcct not to hold 
communion with her. z86z G. Rust Origen in Phenix 
(1721) 1. 8s A Tc.slimuny of that great Power your Com- | 
inanas have over me, w Inch you .sec 1 have not detrected. 

ixhsid. B. Ionson Nesy Inn 11. vi. Doc not detrcct : 
you know th’ authority Is mine, 

2 . lo di.sparage, depreciate, siNjaWvil of, blame ; 

» Detract v. 3 . 

! *583 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. $ 64 Wks. 1888 1 . 1 16 ; 

Qiihy dtlrect je and 1 el. tikis ws Catholikis for the obscrua- 
tioun thairof. 

Detrectation (d/trekt^*Jdn). rare. [ad. L. ' 
dHrectdtiAn-em^ n. of action from detrectarc', see ; 
prcc.] A drawing back, refusal, declinature. 

16x3 CocKkKAM, Dctrectrttiou, a refusing to doc a thing. ‘ 
a iC^7 Bp. Hall Rem. tP’hs. (ifi6o) 11. 308 'IJic more hale- , 
fill is the detrcctation of our oliscrvancc. Z789 Bentiiam 
Princ. Le^sl. xvi, 4 27 (1879I 237 If he wa.s [in possession], ; 
it may Ik: termed wrongjul abdication of trust; if not, j 
wrou^ul detrcctation or tum-assumption, 
t Detrcnch, V. Obs. [a. of. dcirenchicr, -cher \ 
(also -tranchicr . lo cut, cut away, cut off, f. De- I. 1 
2 f trencher, tramher lo cut.] I 

1. trans. To cut asunder or through. j 

1398 Tbkvisa Barth. De F. K. v. lx. (149s) 176 A synewe ! 

whyche is kytte asondre mid detrenenyd giowyth neuer ! 
after. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xx.wi. ; 
3;)a/x Wylh lii.s teeth he detrenched and bole his tongc. ! 
czj^ Aielusine xxii. 146 He detrenched & cutte the two ' 
inaistcr vaync.s of his nek. 

2. To cut up, cut or hew in pieces ; to inflict ; 
severe slaughter upon, ‘ cut lo pieces* in battle. j 

Z470-85 Malory /I rMi/rv. vi, Sir Launcclot with suche 1 
knyghles as he hadde . . slewe and detrcnchid many of the | 
Komayn.s. ^1477 Caxton Jason 11 1 We shall rendre lo j 
the thy sonc sl.Tyn and detrenched by pieces. Z489 - j 
Btancaardyn xx. 63 He detrenched and kuttc bothc horsc.s ! 
and knyghtes, he ctoue and rent hclmcs and sheldes. 

3. To cut off, sever by cutting. 

Z443 T. WiL.<iON Rhet. 38 b. If your handc were detrenched, 
or youre bodie m.'timcd with some soulxlainc stroake. 

4. fis. To cut away, cut down, retrench, curtail. 

xfi54 H. L’Ertrangk Chas. I. (1653) 183 Had the king 

ycelded to a detrenebing some luxuriances of Iu j Preroga- 
tive. Ibid. 2z 6 Many would detrcrich from them their seLuIat 
pow'cr. 

tDetWiSed,///. Obs. [i.Y.dHressi^OY. 
destredi ti 3 th c.), f. de-, des- (De- 1. 6 ) -t- tress^. 
arranged in a tress or tresses, f, tresse Tre.s.s.] 
Of hair ; Out of * tress * or plait ; hanging lo^. 

1500-10 Dunhar Poems IxxvIl 4^ Syne come thair four 
and twentie madinis ling. .With hair detressit, as ihreidis of 
gold did hing, Z603 Holland Plutarch's Rom. Quest. (1892.1 ■ 
aa With thetr haires detressed and hanging downe loose. 

Dfifteiment (de'trimtfnt sb. Also 5-6 dotry- 
ment. [a. Y, (LUriment in HaUf.-Darm.), 
ad. L. actnmentum loss, damage, detriment, f. 
deUrtre {ptcinvi, dcUit-) to wear away, impair.] 


I 1 . Loss or damage done or caused to, or susUined 
I by, any person or thing. 

ft 1440 Found. St. Bariholomesds 34 Dumnie he was 
; kiiow..hcrynge heuyly the detrimente of hw tonce. Z5a9 
I .1(7 81 Hen. Fill, c. 16. f 11 To the great Detrimejat of 
; our own natural Subject.s. 3533 Elvot Catt, lieithda, iii. 

; (1539) 17 Ri Nature shulde suHteyno treble detriment. 2540 
I Boordk Dyetaiy vii. (1870) 243 Yf he . . Icse hym scife, and 
I bryng hym scIfe to a detrymeiU. Z548 Staunpord KiHy*s 
Prerog. v. (1567) as b, Note that sometymex the king is to 
! take a detriment by the liucrc with y* particion. i6i8 R. C. 

' Times' Whistle \\\. 103a Tliink.st thou Peetew chairc. .Can 
! free thee from etcriiall clctrimeni ? 1663 Butler I/ud. i. ii. 929 
; Sole author of all Detrimeut He and Ids Fiddle underwent. 
Z7s6-7 tr. h'eysler's Trasr. (i;6o) III. 410 Lest any detri- 
ment might accrue to the heirs. 1859 Mill Liberty iii. 

I (1865) 40/1 The luxury of doing as they like without detri- 
I inent to ihcir estimation. 1875 Lyei.l Princ. Geot. II. ill. 
i xb 393 ISeedsJ may he carried without detriment through 
: climates where the plants themselves would instantly perlw. 

! b. 'fhat which causes or embodies a loss ; some- 
I thing detrimental. 

I 1504 Atkvnson tr. De IfuitniioM 1. iv, I'hose t1iynge.i that 
j be the Hurt of theyr owne soule.s & the detriment of theyr 
I iiey^hboure. 1548 Lo. .Somerset Bvj b. This 

; farcin hdpe is your confusion, that succour is your detriment. 

I 1664 Evklvn kal. Jfort, (1720) 187 Sciine of them must of 
I Necessity be neglected, .whicti is the greatest Detriment to 
I this Mystery. 1855 Hr. Martikfau Anttbiog. I, 400 Their 
; advocacy of Woman's cru.sc Incomes mere detriment. 

2 . Astral. 'J'iie position or condition of a planet 
when iu the sign opposite its house ; a condition 
of weakness or distress. 

x63a Massinger City Madam 11. ii, Saturn out of all digni- 
ties, in his detriment and fall, combiist. 1660 If . More Myst. 
Goxtliness vii. xv. 343 Saturn, Jupiter and M.Trs from their 
conjunction to their opposition with the Sun are Oriental, 
and gain two fortitude.s ; hut froui their Oppo.sitiun lo their 
Conjunction arc Occidental, and incur two delriinents. 

3 . Her. Ificlipse (of sun or moon) ; also, the in- 
visible phase of the moon at her change. 

i6ioGuillim Heraldry iii.iii.(i66o' xxotsecDKcRKMENT i c). 
Ibid. Tia He liearcth,, Aigeiit. a Moon in her detiimeut or 
Eclipse, S-ablc. x688 R. Holme Annoury 11. 22/1 'riiin ir. . 
:i Moon in lier detriment or Eclipse. 1839 Bailey Feslus 
(1872) 121 Nor moon'ii (lint detriment. 

4 . //. 'I'hc name uf certain small charges made 
by colleges and similar societies upon their mem- 
bers. 

The 'detiimcntx* at Cambridge corresponded to the * de- 
crements’ at Oxford, .md .Tpiiear to have been originally 
deductions from the stipends of foundation mcinbers on 
account of small extras for the tabic, etc., not included in 
their statutory or customary conimous; the charge was 
afterwards extendod to all members and students of the 
t.olJege.s. Sec Fowler Hist. C.C,C. (O.H.S.^ 3^S4- 

1670 Eaciiaki) Cout. Clergy 30 A solemn .'tdmisbion, and a 
formal paying of (^ollcdgc- 1 >ctrimeiits. 1686 Kenyon MSS, in 
14 th Rep. Hist. M.S.S. Comm. App. iv. 185 His bill of June 34 
hbJBs Jtxi :o9:ii. His detriments, De. to June 34 [ifiJBf) 

: 1 7 ; «ni. Z70S Order-book of Christ's Coll. Camb. (M S.) 
6 Nov., J ne Schollars lo be cased in tlieir detriments from- 
I June to I November. We’ll think of a Method in the 
meantime. 

6 . pi. Ruins (of buildings). 

1631 LiriiGow Trav. v. 300 The stony hrapes of Jericho, 
the detriments of Thebes, the relicts of Tyrus, Ibid. ix. 402 
We came . . to llie detriments uf Messina. 

Do'trimant, v. [f. prec. st).] trans. To cause 
loss or damage to ; to damage, injure, hurt. 

x6ax W. Sclaj KR Tythes (162,^) 226 His lossc of re.seriicd 
time, already so detrimented in his hallowed substance. 
1659 Fuller App. Inj. hum . \. 7 Thai others niigiit bedt- 
triinented thereby. Z678 Makvkli. Growth Popery 35 Upon 
the Ballance of the French Trade, this Nation was deiri- 
ineiited yearly gcrxool, or a Million. X743 l.ond, Coun- 
try Bresv. 11. (ed. 2) xt2 This ill forceablc u.sagc. .clog.N .ind 
delrimcnl.'* the fine |>cneti-ating ]\'uiicles. 1841 D'I.sk.ai:i.i 
.-I men. Lit. (18G7) 122 'i'hc disuse of the French would de- 
triment their intercourse abroad. 

Detrixae&tal (detrimental;, a. and sb. [f. 

Drtrtmrnt sb. b -AL.] 

A. aeH. Causing loss or damage ; harmful, in- 
jurious, nurtful. 

Z6516 Blount G/ossorr., Detrimental, liurtful, dangcroiLs, 
full of loss. rti66i 'F uller /F< r»r7^iVz (18401 I. a8i A gift 
indeed. .loaded with no detn’mcntal conditions. *7«9 W. 
WooD.SVrrr'. TriuU%\ That the trade, .i.s most detrimental 
to the Nation. x8oi Med. Jrnl. V. z Purlicularly detri- 
mental to the coiisMiuiion. Z87S Veats Growth Comm. 371 
I hcir .viinissiun w.t.s rictrimciital to French indiLStry. 1875 
JowKTT Plato (cd. *) IV. 53 J’ut.Tdoxes .. which [arej .. 
tlelnmcnlal lo the true course of thought. 

B. sb. A jx;rson or thing that is i3rejudicial ; in 
Society slang, a yoiuiger brother of the heir of an 
estate ; a ineligible suitor. 

zSjx Westui. Rfp. XIV. '424 The eldest son is pursued by 
..damsels, wliile the younger are termed 'detnmontaU'.. 
and avoided by * mothers and daughters ' as more dangerous 
company than the plague. z83a Marmyat AT. Forster xxv, 
Uiese detrimentals (as they have named them-selvcs) may 
be provided for. 1854 Ladv I.vit'on Behind the Scenes t. 
II. III. 188 There were also pleut> of detrimentals, Mich as 
younger brothers, unpaid red tapeists, heiresB-seekem, and 
political caniiQCtion-hunters. 1870 C. F. Gordon-Cummino in 
Gd. Words 137/1 The sisters of the wife being considered 
detrimentals, are placed in Buddhist convcntiu s888 ffouseh. 
IVoniss-^ Mar. 400 (Farmer) A detrimental, in genteel slang, 
is a lover, who, owing to his poverty is ineligible as a hus- 
band ; or one who professes to pay attentions to a lady 
without serious intention of marriage, and thereby discour- 
ages the intentions of others. 1893 Mrs. C. Praeo Ontlaso 
tjr LaumakcrXl, 80 Mrs. Valliant.. thought that the detri- 
mentals kept off desirable suitors. 
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ITeiicc D«trlment»‘Ut3r, Detrlme ntaaattts. 

1787 Bah-kv voI. !!• DetrimcHtatuess^ I)rejudicialne!is. 
1873 Dtvh Nexfs s Aujj., When you are hinting to your 
fair daughter the dcirimentality of Charlie Fraser, .who has 
ill's sulxiTtcrn’s pay and iibaut 50/. a year thrown in. 

Oetrimentimy (detrime ntal i) , adv. [f. prcc. 

+ -LY «.] In a manner causing detriment or harm ; 
hurtfnily. 

1879 H. Spkmcfr Data of Ethicx iv. § 33. do The loss of 
character dctruuentally affects his business. t886 Law 
Titaoi lii'P. FIJI. 674/1 The cxerciive of the franchise by 
its servants cannot prejudicially or detrimentally affect the 
Crown, 

Botriiiie'iitaryv y^^re. [f. DETR]MK.>rr j//. 4* 

•ARV. Cf. Klemkntary.] «« Detrimental tr. 

18^1 Efyisxf's A/ae. XX\. a? An internal conimotiuii . . 
fletrimciilary to the high trust he held. 

t Detrime'ntous, a. pbs» [f. as prec. + -ors.] 
i- Detrimental a. 

1848 J. Goodwin Ki^ht 4 - Might 34 It . . would be detri- 
iiientoiis and destrucUve to it. Ibid. 40 Counsels . detri- 
iiieiUouN and destructive to the Kcucrall. .interest. 

Bdtrital ^tl/lrai-tal', a, Phy stogy, [f. DetbiT' 
r« f - Ai«] Of or i^rtaining to dclritus ; consisting 
of particles worn away from some solid body. 

<838 1 >R I. A Bkcmb 6 >o/. Man, (c<l.2) 349 The detrital de- 
p(79itsof the country. 1853 Kane fPr/Vtw// A'.i/. xl\ iii. (tSs 6> 
453 The vfdleys were studded with .. rocks, and a dctriiai ! 
paste resembling till. X869 riiir.i.ips Vtsuv. vii. 173 Where i 
atmospheric vicissitudes h.avc produced detrital slopes. 1878 
lli’XLFY Fhydojix^. t J 2 The detrital matter which is worn 
away from the land and carried along by rivers, 
t D0taei't6f ///• a- Oh.- ® [ad. L. dP/niifs, pa. 
|>ple. of dPtertVe to wear away.] Worn down, Avorn 
away. 

z63jS Blount (riossogr., Urtrite, wurn out, bruised, or con- I 
sinned. 

Betrited . d/troi-lcd , ///. a. [as prcc. + -Ei\] 

1. Worn down. 

1897 F'A'>^i.vn KumisM. iv. ro Some of our worn-out and 
< let riled Harry Ginais. 1887 ,V. (?. 7th Ser. 3 Sept. 194/2 

A halfpenny iletrited. 

2. Cieol. Disintegrated ; formed as detritus. 

■853 Kanb Orinueit /i.i/. xlviii.i 1856^ 448 A long earthen 
stain, garnished probably with dctriied lubbish, vxtendcil 
down like the lines of a moraine. ^ 1836 — A ret, Ex^t. II. 
XV. 157 Impregn.Ttcd throughout with dctriied matter. 

BatriHtiCf «• [f- Detrit-us + 

Detrit.il. 

i8if3|^oRTi.0CK Grol 514 The stream . . runs through a deep 
detrittc ravine. 

Bttrition (d/tri'fan). [n. of action f. L. de- 
Urfroy vpl. stem dt'/nt-^ to wear away, rub aw'ay. 
Cf. mod.V. detrition (in Cuvier}.] The action of 
wearing away by rubbing. 

1674 Petty Disc, Du/> 1 . Pro/iorti<m ti$ Gross tangible 
Bodies being very mutable by the v.Trious Additions iuirt 
Detritions that U-tal them. 1741 Monro Anat, /Jones (cd. 3) 

55 The Uses of Cartil.Tgeii . . are, to allow. . Bones , . to .slide 
easily without Detrition. 1890 Xiiturc 27 N ov. 90 Detrition 
has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles on our shores. 
1893 Dublin /»V'. July 733 What remains after cciiiurivs of 
detrition and denudation. 

Batritus (dftrei •tifs). Physiogy. [a. 1.. dcirJtm 
(M-stem) rubbing away. 

The proper nuraning of the 1 .. word appears In sense i. , 
The etymologically improper sense 3 may h.ive been takcMi , 
from Freuch, in which dHntus is cited of date X78f> by 
Hatz.'Darm. Karlier in the century, according to the Diet, 
dt Trfy’ouxt the more correct detrituui was used in F.j 
1 1. Wearing away or down by detrition, disin- 
tegration, decomjiosition. Ohs, 

1791J Hutton Theory of Earth 11797) V ^uch materials 
as might come fruin the detritus cd granite. Ibid, 306, I have 
nowhere said that all the soil of this earth is made from the 
decomt)osition or detritus of these stony substances. x8oa 
Pr.AYFAiR illustr. Hut tan. Th, Wks. 1833 I. 63 The cfTccis 
of waste and detritus. Ibid. 1 n Proofs of a detritus which 
nothing caii^ resist. Ibid. 123 The w.Tsle and detritus to 
which all things are subject. 

2. Matter produced by the detrition or wearing 
away of exposed surfaces, especially the gravel, 
sand, claV) or other material eroded and wa.shc(1 
away by aqueous agency ,* a mass or formation of 
this nature. 

i8m Playfair Illustr, Hutton. 7 '^ Wks. 1823 I. 4«»9 The 
(iuantity of detritus brought down by the rivers, /hid. 425 
The distance to whii.h the detritus from the land is con- 
fessedly carried. iBo» — in Ediu. Re^t. I. 2oy When the 
detritus of the land is delivered by the rivers into the sea. 
1893 W. Bucki.ano Retiq. Diluv. ?6 Depi>stts of diluvial 
detritus, like the surface gravel beds of England. 1838 De 
1.A Beche Geol. Man. (cd. a) 210 The whole is evidently 
a. detritus of the Alpine rock.s, and in it organic remains are 
by no in»;ans common. 1851 Mavnr Reid .Seal f Hunt, xli, 

We entered the cailun, and galloped over the detritus. x86s 
Dana Man. Geol. 643 The fine earthy material deposited by 
streams or their seifiment, is called silt or detritus. 1876 
Pack Adv, Text-tk. Geol. xix 389 That brood valley .. 
covered to .an immense depth with an angular detritus. 

3. tramf.vcaAJig. \Vaste or disintegrated material 
of any kind ; debris. 

*8^ J* Foubes J^etenuee's Dis, cf^st (cd. 4) i8g The walls 
of tins abscess had . . no surface, the pus being observed 
gradually to pavs into a purulent detritus, and this into 
li firmer tissue, 1849 H.,Ro»-.kh» Ess. 1 1 , vi. ^ The I00S4 
detritus of thought, washed down to us through bmg ages. 
tSgs Sir K. Falgravk AWm. 4 Eujr. f. 701 The detritus of 
languages covering the Northern tJauls. 1876 ir. 

Geu. Patitol, 193 I'he red blood -cor imiicles and fibrinous 
detritus . . are reabsorbed. 


b. An accumulation of debris of any sort. 
x88i Layard /W. Acc. Diseov. Nintvek vii. 134 We found 
ourselves at the foot of an almost ^pendiculftr detritus of 
loose stones. s886>t. Chambers Ess. Scr. 1. 185 There is 
a detritus of ruin in every corner, composed of broken toys, 
sofu-pillows, foot-.stools. 

De trop : see De II. 

Bdteuda (dAr^'d), V. [ad.D.r/(?//*/7tf^d to tbrust 
aw ay or down, f. Dk- I. i, ^^intdfre to thrust.] 

1. trans. To thrust, push, or force down. Qit. 
and fig.'s • 

*S 48 Mall ChroH.„ Rich. Ilf an. 3 (R.) And theim to cast 
and detrude sodaynly into continualcaptimtie and bondage. 
x 6 ^ .Sir T. Herbf.ht Trav. ted. 3) atG His wife Semiraiuys 
detruded him into prison. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 51 
This want detrudes them into a condition below beasts. 
1788*46 Thoainom spring <sfri The torpid ...sap, detruded to 
the root By wintry winds. x8» W. Roberts Treat. Urinary 
Dis. III. XIV. ted. 4) 673 The right kidney, .could be detruded 
down wants. 

2. To thrust out or away ; to expel or reiTcl forci- 
bly. (///. and Jig.) 

MKifjf. Aar. Farkf.k Ps. xxKviti. it.19 Detrude me nqt.^ a 1575 
Dtum. (.itcwrrrw/x (1833! isafThcyldctrudit the ministarie of 
(jtKldis word, Feltiiam Resolves 11. Ivi. 374 To lie 

detruded Heaven for iii.s nieerly pride and malice. ^ Z664 
Power Exp. Philos, ii. J38 'I'he included Ayr . . striving to 
dilate itself, delmdes the Quicksilver. X 75 x Harris Hermes 
II. iii. (1786) 266 Not a word .. is detruded from it.s pri>|>er 
place. 184^ 'J'onn Cyct. Atuit. IV. 8:^2 Tartar. . sometimes 
dcirudcjit this fluotli] from its socket. 

Betruncata v. [f. ppl. stem of 

1 i. delriincdre to lop off, f. De- I. 2 + tnincdre to 
cut off, maim.] trans. To shorten by lopping off 
a portion {Jit. and^?.) ; to cut short, * cut down \ 
Hence Detru'uoated ppl, a. - Tbuncateit. 

1683 CocKERAM, Detruncate^ to cut or lop lioughs. 178? 
Bailey voI. II, DetruncaietLastor chopped off ; beheaded. 
18146 I.ANOOR U ks. (1868) 1 . 537/a Which . . would detruncate 
our rank expenditure. 1877 Burnki t Earsft In the wide end 
of a detruncated cone, x^ H. Conway Family Affair vi. 
He had not yet detiiincatea a [china] Chelsea figure. 

Betrnneation (dAri^k^‘ J:>n). [ad. D. de~ 

trimcdtidn-em a lopping oft, n. of action f. dt'h'UH’ 
care ; see prec. Cf. mod.F. dftrofKaiionP\ 'The 
action of cutting off or cutting short ; the fact or 
condition of being cut short, {lit. and fig.) 

x683 Coukeram, PelruptcatioUf a lopping or cutting. 1631 
Biggs Ne^v Disp. F287 Detruncation or diiniiuilion of their 
strength, xygx Johnson Rambler No. 88 F 11 This detrun* 
cation of our syllable.«i. 1845 Blachw. Mag. LVII. 523 Not 
a perilous gasn.but a detruncation fatal to the living frame. 
*®77 Burnett /irt/'43 Two detruncated cones placed together 
at their ]ioiiils of detruncation. 

b. OhstelHc iSwg. (See quol.) 

1847 Craig, Detruncation, The sep.aration of the trunk of 
the ta tus from the head, the latter remaining in nUro. 
i88^n Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tBetnriik, V. Ohs. [ad. J.. to lop 

off ; after Trunk.] tram. To cut off. lop off. 

1566 Drant Horae? Sat. iii. G vj b, When she of dolefull 
chylde I hc head dctrunctc dyd bcarc about. 1654 H. 
L'Kktkange ('has. / (1655) 80 I’hi-S Petition they thought 
would dctrunck too much, and .some thought strike at ihc 
ver^ovit of liiat Prerogative. 

t ^etrU'Sef Obs. [f. L. de/rns^ ppl. 

stem of detrfidere,'\ By-fomi of Detrude. 

I57t SempUl Ballales fiS/a) lafi Gif ye neglect, than God 
. , Will from yat now'me tnoill you to be detriisit. 

BetrUSlOn (dAr^r'^^an). [ad. late L. detrusion 
-em, n. of action f. dcirudfre^ ppl. stem dctnls-j 
to thrust down or away.] The action of thrusting 
dotvn or away 'lit. and fig.) ; cf. Di-rruuDK. 

I'orce of detrusiops in downward thrust. 

x680 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergie iit. $ 6 Insolent delrii- 
■sion of impcriall authority. ^ 16;^ Swan Spec. M, v. § 2 
(1643) 180 By.. violent detrusion from the cloud wherein it 
was enclosed. 1707 Norris HiepptilityyW. 306 A detrusion 
into the bottomless pit. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
XIV. i. 51 The detrusion from its autocratic .. throne. 
BatniBOV (d/tr/7’s.*u). Also 6 Sc. -ar. [agent- 
iionn from L. detp Mfre, dctrtls* to Detrude.] 

+1. One who thrusts away or rejects. Obs, 

XS71 .^empill EtillaUs (1873) 121 Detrusaris, refuisaris Of 
liir aullioritie. 

2. Anat. lmod.L.; in fwll detrusor urin«.l Name 
for the muscular coat of the bladder, by the con- 
traction of which the urine is expelled. 

1x706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Detrusor Urinm.\ 1766 
Parsons in Phil. Trans. I.VI. 315 The detrusor muscle of 
the.. urinary bladder. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 55 'I'he 
internal fibres of the detnisor muscle, 

t BetniSS (dftrv s), v. Obs. Also 5 destoniBs. 
[a. OF. dt'slrousser^ delrottcer, mod.F. dJtr-, to de- 
spoil one of his irotessesj i.e. baggage, to rob, pil- 
lage, f.dd‘, deS’, L.dis-’i-trpusse bundle, pi. baggage.] 
trans. To spoil, plunder (of baggage^. 

1475 lik. Noblesse 65 Wyth grete aventur he scapyth. .but 
he levyth hys fblyshyp oestrussed. 1598 Barret Tkeor. 
IFnrres iv. i, xoo That the enemy detrusse him not thereof 
Imuriition]. Ibid. v. il 143 To detrussc the enemies conuoy. 

Dotte, (letter, -our, etc., obs. ff. Debt« Deotoh. 
Detton, obs. var. of Detent $b. 
t Be'tty* a. Obs. [a. OF. <^4', dettf^ f. dcie ; 
L. type *ai!bitdius^ f. debiia debt] 

1. Owed, due. 

1^87 Trevi&a IHhUh 'Rolls) V, 7 To ^elde nou^t what is 
detty Xqppod dehetptA. Ibid, VI. 925 pe detty travaylle of 


.•lervice and of walme* {debiium ptalmodjm pensnsn. ) 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 392 b/a Deity trauayle of senifse. 

2. Indebted. 

1398 1 REVISA Barth. De P. R. xv. Ivii. (1495) W She 
she wyth herselfe detty to wise men and vnwise. 
t B6tll*lliei^P Obs. [De-II. I.] intr. To 
lose swollen condition, subside from being swollen. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Copnpii, xtv. 485 If it be fomented 
with very cold Water, it will detumefie. 
XtotumeiOenoe (dftii^rae'sdns). [f. L. detU‘ 
mesche to cease or subside from swelling (f. D®- 
I. 6 tumesefre to begin to swell) : see -ence. So 
in mod.F. (1792 in Hatzf.-Darm.)] Subsidence 
from swelling, or {fig^ from tumult. 

1678 Cuuwon 1 11 Intell. Syst. 581 The Wider the Circiilat. 
ing Wave grows, still Imth it the more Subsidence and 
Detumescence. 1704 W. Cowper In Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1584 Unfitness for its retraction till there is a detumescence 
of its Gians. 1883 Farrar & Poolk Gtn. Aipus Teacher 
xo 'The School was in the detumescence of a most ruinous 
rebellion. 1883 Soc, Lex., Detumesccnce, the subsi- 
dence of a swelling, or (he absorption of a tumour. 

Betunow, -nue, obs. ff. Dkttn ue. 

Betur (df t/ii). [L. dHur let there be given 
{dart to give).] A prize of books given annually at 
Harvard College, U.S., to meritorious students; 
so called from the first word of the accompanying 
Latin inscription. 

(The prizes are provided from the bequest of the 1 Ion. Kd- 
ward Hopkins who died in 1657.) 

1836 Lowell Lett, (1894) I. 10 The Meturs* have been 
given out, and I have got Akenside's Poems. 1883 liarttard 
Upiiv. Caial. 1 10 A distribution of books called Deturs is 
made, .near the braiiming of the Academic Year, to meri- 
torious students of one year’s standing. Deturs arc also 
iven to.. members of the Junior Class who. .have made 
ecided improvement in sdiolarship. IJisl year twenty- 
nine Deturs were given in the Sophomore Class and five in 
the ^nior CKvih. 

t BetUTb, Ohs. [ad. L. diturhare to thrust 
down, f. Dk- I. i + turhare to disturb, disorder.] 
trans. To drive or l)cat down ; to thrust out. 

X609 Bp. W. Barlow Apts^u. Napueless Cath. 243 That 
thou be . . deturbed or tumbled out of the pos.session of thy 
Kingdome. z6ao Vennkr IVa Recta ii. 24 'Fhcy deturbe 
the meats from the stomacke. Z636 Krai hwait Lirf^ Rotpt. 
L'pup.w^ Hee deturbed the aforesaid Pope from the seatc. 
1658 Sp. Hall Htvisible Wotdd iv, (L.) As soon may the 
walls of heaven be scaled and thy throne deturbed, as he 
can be foiled that is dcfenccd within thy power. 1637 
'I'oMLiN.soN Reppotfs Disp. 640 These Trochisks. .potently 
deturb such humours. 

tBetaTbate,r\ (^bs. rare—K [f. L. dHurbdt- 
ppl. stem of deturbdre ; see prcc.] «.prec. 

1563-87 Foxb a. ff M, (1684) 1 . 662/1 This your rejecting, 
expeUiug. .Ueturbating and thrusting out of Analhoiius. 

So + BatnrtNVtioui Obs. rare- ®. 

1797 B.mlkyvoI. II, Dctup’batim, a casting or throwing 
down from on high ; also a troul>)ing or disturbing, 
t Beturn (dfi^ jn), v. Obs. [a. dHottrne-r 
(in OF. dcslurmr, whence Distukn), f, r//-, des^ 
i,. diS‘ (Dis- i) + tourner to Turn.] trans. To 
turn away or aside ; to divert, cause to deviate. 

a X450 Knt. de la Tour ci. 134 To deturne hym from 
eueri eutlle dedc. 1607 .Vr. Act jas. VI (1816) 388 (Jam.) 
'I'o .alter and deturne a lliill the said way to the . . better 
tr.'ivclling for the lieges. 1644 Dighv Nat. Bodies xi. (1658) 
117 The force that can deturn a feather from its course down- 
wards. Is not able to deturn a stone. 17^5 Chbstkrk. Lett. 
I. ciLLet nothing dctiirii you from the thing you are about. 

tBetuTpate,///. rt. Ob.t. Ino-at. [ad. I.. 
deturpdt’Us, pa. pple. of dHurpdre^ Defil^. 

_ c 153s Dkwks Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 1046 The sayd glasse 
is nat detiirpat nor made foiile. 

t Baturpate (d/li)*ip<r>t), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of I/, dcltttpdre to disfigure, f. De- I. 3 + turpdre 
to make unsightly, pollute, deform, disgrace, f. 
turpis foul, disgraceful.] 

1. trans. To defile, pollute ; to debase. 

s6a3 CocKKRAM. Detuppate, to defile. z8a8 Prynne 4 m'- 
lockes 52 'I'hese Vnchristian cultures, which Defile, Pollute, 
Delurpatc and defonne our Soules. 1647 Taylor 
Dissuas, Popery i. (1686) 99 The heresies and impieties 
which had deturpated the face of the Church. 1857 Tomlin- 
son Rtpunfs Disp., Nigritude deturpates them [the Teeth], 

2. intr. To become vile or base. 

X69S Wood Ath. Oxon. It. 484 He did nothing but detur- 
pate, and so continued worse and worse till bis death. 1839 
P'rasePs Mag, VII. 635 He afterwards deturpated, ana 
became idle, dissipated, and reckless. 

t BetlUrpa*tioil. Obs. [n. of action f. prec.: 
see -ATiON.J Defilement, debasement. 

XA90 Caxton Epteydos xxviii. xio Alle the deturpacx'ons 
ana the hardenes.se of olde age. z66o Jek. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. II. iii. rulexiv. f 99 I'he corrections and deturpations 
and mistakes of transcribers. 

Betynu(e, obs. form of Detinue. 

Beu, obs. form of Dew, Due. 

Beubaah, obs. form of Dubash. 
t Deu'bopt, Ohs. P f. Dew.] One of the old 
appellations given to the hare. 

a sjBS Names of Hare in Rel. Ant, 1 . 133 The scot, the 
deubert, The gras-bitere, the goibert. 

BauCd ^ (di^). Forms : 5-6 datiz, 6 dewae, 
douia, 6-7 dewoe, denae, 7 dewa, deua, 7-9 
duoe, 6- donoe. [a. F. deux, OF. deus two. The 
•ce regularly represents earlier as in peaett pence, 
defence^ ctc.1 



nwotm. 

1 . The at dice or cards, a. Dice, That side 
of the die that is marked ivith two pips or spots ; 
a throw which turns up this side. 

1519 Hormam yM/£. sSe b, Deuce and tynke were net in 
the <Mde dyce. tggl Florid, pta'm\ two dcwiicR at dice. 
160s Camdkn JTm. X48 Two in a garret caitinjr dews at 
dice. «i68o Butler JRtur. (1759) I. 8x Or settling it in 
Trust to Uses, Out of his Pow’r, on Trays and Deuses. 177s 
Footk NaM 11. Wks. 1799 II. 301 Tra^s acc. or two deuces. 

b. Cayds» That cara of any suit which is marked 
with two spots. 

x68o Cotton GatHtsirr in Singer Jiiti, CariU 343 They. . 
carry alMut. .treys, deuces, aces, Sac. in their pockets. 1775 
Couch m ArcAmolt>g;itt (1787) VIII. 154 On the duce of 
acorns besides the card>maker’s arms is [etc.]. 1853 Lyi'Ton 
My Novel 1. xii, My partner has turned up a deuce—dence 
of heai’ts. 

2 . Tenuis. [. - It. a F. 1/ deux de jeu.'] A term 
denoting that the two sides h.ive each gained three 
points (called 40) in a game (or five games in a 
set), in which case two successive points (or games) 
must be gained in order to win the game (or set). 
(See Advantage sb. 2.) Also attnb. 

Flokio, Adua..vi dewce, at teiinice play. 1816 
Encyel. Perth. XXII. uat Itisteud of calling it at all, it 
is called yr/ziY. 1878 Jul. Marshall AhhoIs of JtnHU 1^4 
Scaino [in 1555] then tells his readers that [the scoring is] 

* at two (a due) * as it is called when the game is reduced or 

* set * to two strokes to be gained, in order to win it. The 
term, .a due is still preserved in the French form A deux^ 
corrupted in English into deuce, x88s Daily Tel. 18 July 
9 The game ran to 30 all, and then deuce was called twice. 
1885. Fall Malt G. la May it/i The concluding game was 
so close that deuce and advantage were repeatedly called, 
and the set more than once hung on a single difficult stroke. 

t8. Mus. The interval of a second. Obs. rare. 
s8a9 R. H. Frocdr Rem, (183811. 337, 1 also can acknow- 
ledge a discord in a deuce and a seventh. 

4 . slang. 'rwo|)ence. 

4x700 B. fi. Diet. Caut. Creiu, A Duce^ two Pence. 
Mayhkw Loud. LabourX. 256 Give him a * deiirc * .'ind 

* .Stull him off*. 

6. Comb, deuoe-ace, two and one (i.e. a throw 
that turns up deuce with one die agd ace with the 
other) ; hence, a poor throw, bad luck, mean estate, 
the IdWer class (cf. Gcr. dans es, s.v. Daus in 
Grimm) ; deuoe-point, the second point from 
cither end of the board at backgammon. 

1481 CAXioMJPo'«^^'^< Arb.)47 He was a pylgrymof deiix 
aas [FI. ecu pellegr\$n van days xs88 Shaks. L.L.h. 
I. ii. 49 You know how much the grouse .summe of deus>ace 
amounts to . . Which the base vulgar call three. 1598 Oosson 
in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 954 Dciisc-acc fnls still to be their 
chance. 1609 Ev, IPowan in Hum, iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Twere better, by thrice deuce-acc, in a weeko [etc.!. 
x6^ J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 75 Deuce Ace c.Tnnot pay scot 
and lot, and Sice Sink will not pay : Be it known to all, what 
payments fall must light on Cater Tray [i.e. the middle 
classes]. X766 Golhsm. Vic. IV. ii, I threw deuce.ace five 
times running. 1778 C. Jones Hoylds Games Impr. 179 Sup- 
pose, that 14 of his Men are placed upon his Adversary’s 
Acc Point, and one Man upon his Adversary’s Dcticc Point. 
X894F.S. Ei.lis Reynard the Fox 3 36 That which is likened 
to deuce ace ILith in esteem the lowest place. 

Devoe ® (diws). colloq. or slang. Also 7 dewce, 
7-8 dense, 7-9 duce, 8 dewse, 9 dial, doose. 
[Prob. from LG. in 17th c. : cf.Ger. daus^ LG. duus^ 
used in precisely ihe same way, in the exclamatory 
der daus I 7 oas dcr daus . . .! LG. de duns ! luat 
de duns / 

The derivation of Germ.'ui is disputed : but there is 

reason to think ihnt. it is the same word as das dans » the 
Deuce 1 at dice (where * two* is the lowest and most unlucky 
throw), the gender being changed when the gainbler\s ex- 
clamation of vo..vaiion 'the deuce!' was inetamoruhosed 
jnto a personal expletive. A par.'xllel developinenl is known 
in Danish where the plural sb. pokker * pocks, pox *, has 
come to be felt as a singul.-ir, and to be taken for * toe devil 
from its u.se in iiuiirecaiions such as Gid pokker hasde del f 
Would that a pox had that 1, Pokker staa i det! A pox on 
that I Hxtatl pokker er det P What the pox (devil) is that ? 
(See Pox.) (On other conjectural identifications see Kev. 
A. L. Mayhew in 30 Jan. i8j>a, p. iii.)] 

a. Bad luck, plague, mischief; in imprecations 
and exclamations, as a deuce on him ! a deuce of 
his cane! b. The personification or spirit of mis- 
chief, the devil. Originally, in exclamatory and 
inteijectional phmses ; often as a mere expression 
of impatience or emphasis : as, what the (t what a) 
deuce?, so, who, how, cohere, when the deuce? 
{the) deuce take it !, the deuce is in it / l^ater, in 
other phrases parallel to those under Devil : to 
play the deuce (witA\ the deuce and all, the deuce to 
pay, a deuce of a mess, etc. 

In the quotations under a (to which the earliest instances 
belong), ' plague * or * mischief* is evidently the sense : cf. 
the parallel and earlier * A mischief (a pox, or a plague) on 
him 1 * ‘ Mischief ^or plague) take you I ' * What a mischief 
(pox, plague) 1 * This meaning is also possible in those under 
b 1 : cf. the parallel ' What the mischief (or the ' 

’ *the 
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III. i, .A dewce em’t. « 1679 Ln. Ohrerv Guzman 11, Who, 
a duce, are those two fellows? 1708 Mrs. Centlivre: 
Busts Body (1732) 41 A Duce of his Cane ! 17x9 D’Dreev 
Pills II. 66 A-duce take their chat I atjzx Prior 
Poems, Thit/^ Cordelier, What a dace dost thou ayl ? 1796 
Burns Let. to Cunniu^am 7 July, The deuce of tlie 
matter is this ; when an exciseman is off duty, hts salary is 
reduced. 

b 1694 CoNciRKVE Double Dealer i, The dense take 
me, if there were three good things said. 1706 Swut To a 
Lady, Duce is in you, Mr. Dean. 1757 Smollrit Reprisal 
1. viii, Wh.'it the deuce are you afraid of? jyT^ S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleasure II. 34 How the ducc came she to marry? 
x8r6 Disrakli Viv. Grey v. xii. What the deuce is the 
matter with the man? x86x Hcchkh Tom Brown al Oxf, 
iii. (1884) a8 How the deuce did you get by the lodge. Joe? 

b "A 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xix. The Dew'se take ’em 


DEUTBEOGANOKICAL. 


smoothifie his ^me, quoth Panurge). X76* Sterne Tr. 
.Shoiuiy V. xxviii, There has been, .the deuce and all to do. 


evident from Motteux's use of it ass F. diantre, in b ^ In 
the other quotations in the same group, * deuce ' plainly 
t|^ea the place of * devil * in well-known phrases ; but such 
clearly personified uses as * the deuce knows*, *to go to the 
deuce ', appear late. 

ifiii KANttoLPH, etc. Hey for Honesty i. i, But a deuce 
on him, It does not seem so. SO77 Otu'ay Cheats of Scapln 


[F. Mats qtwy tBantn- i \ ; (th^ flatter the Devil here, and 

udy 
Coi 

r. 

X793 CowpKR Let. Wics. 1837 X V. 250 If the criiics still 
c^mble, 1 shall say the very douce is in them. 1804 Byron 
Juan XV. Ivii, He had that kind of fame Which sometimes 
plays the deuce wiili wotnunkind. 1830 1 .ai>y Granville 
Lett. 9 Nov. (1894) II. 65 An unpopular one.. would have 
been the deuce to pay. >840 Thackkkay Catherius ii, 
Love is a bodily infirmity . . which breaks out the deuce 
knows how or why. 1848 TMr.KENS Dombey ii, The child i.s 
..(>oin)^ to the Deuce. X85X I). Mitchell Fresh Clcnn- 
ing^s 19 Tearing away at a deuce of a pace, a x86o G. P. 
Morrls Poems (ed. 15) 251 Here’ll be the deuce to pay I 
x86i Dutton Cook P. Fosters D. iii. A gipsy, rollicking, 
deuce-mny-care sort of bird, x86a '1 'hackkha v Four Georges 
iv. X96 1'o lead him yet farther on the road to the deuce. 

0. As an expression of incrednlous surprise ; also, 
as an emphatic negative, as in (the) deuce a hit I, 
etc. plague, sorreno, devil, fiend.) 

xyxo -xx Swift Lett. (1767) III. 89 \V^ were to dine at Mr. 
Harley’s alone, about .some business of importance, .but the 
deuce a bit,^ the company staid, and more canic. 171a 
' yrnl. to Stella 22 Mar., The deuce he is ! married to 
that vengeance ! 1708 Vaniir. & Or. Prov. Hush. i. i. 26 
Man. He has carried hi.s Election . . /.. Toson. 'J’lie Duce 1 
what! for-- for- ■. 1774 Foote Co-.ruers 11. Wks. 17M II. 
t7J Me? h.a, ha, ha f the deuce ii bit. X789 Mk.s. Pinz/i 
jouru. France II. 26 .At Florence and Milan, the deuce a 
Neapolitan could he find. x8(^ S. & H i. Le.k Canterb. T. 
V. ^6 The old lady glanced at her . . but deuce a bit did she 
desire her to sit down. 1831 Examiner 354/1 ' T.ord Eldon 
was not one of tbo.se .The deuce he’s not ! 

Deuced (fli//st, a. colloq.ox slang. Also 

8 duced, 9 (humorously) doosed, doosid, [f. 
Deuce ^ + -ed ; app. alter pol. adjs. like t on- 
founded, cursed, damned,ctc.'\ rlagiiy, confounded; 

* dcvilLsh * ; expressing impatient dislike, or as a 
mere emphatic expletive. 

^ 1780 Mr.s. E. Bum'ER (7. Bateman II. 215 Wife puls me 
into sitch a duced passion sometimes. Ibid. III. Whut 
a duced pother thee art in, CapiaJti ! X79Z Mad. D’Akiii.av 
Diaty 4 June, If it was not for that dcuccd tailor, I would 
not stir. 1819 Byron fuau 1. clxvii, When wc call our old 
debts in At sixty years. .And find a dciiccd balance with the 
devil, X876 F. E. I'noi LOPB Charminj^ Fellow 1. ii, 18 
She's a deuced deal cleverer than loLs of men. 1887 PiH>r 
Nellie 57 'i’hat’s why I came off in such a deuced hurry, 
b. Often adverbially : « next. 

1779 Mad. D’AKiiLAvP/VxryRoOcl., A clever fellow. . got 
a deuced gooil understanding. 1840 Tuacklrav Brulford- 
Rmv Consp. i, .She’s a deuced fine woman ! 1866 A. Trol- 
LOi’B f V<fTrrr’«jff xi, *U})on ray word she’s a doosed good- 
looking little thing', said Archie. x8Bx Lady Heruert 
Edith 345 She’s so deuced obstinate. 

Deucadly (diw s^lli), adv. [f. nrcc. + -ly -.] 
In a deuced manner ; plaguily, confoundedly ; ex- 
cessively. 

x8x9 7'be Prostim iah^ I. 17 Dtucedly lucky. 1844 Thack- 
ERAV Little 'Travels i, Why people . . .•-houkl got up .so 
dcuccdly early. X684 E. L. BvNNKRiii HarptFs Mag. Aug. 
467/1 liile dues upset a man deucedly. 

fDeU'dins. Obs. One of the a))i>e 11 ations 
anciently given to the hare. 

4x305 Names of Hare in RcL Ant. 1. 13; (hi orcisoun In 
the worshipeof the hare. .The dcudiiigt-, the deii-hopiicrc. 

Deue, obs, form of Deaf (pi.', Leave. 
Deuedep, var. of Divedap, Obs. 

Deuel, obs. form of Devil. 

Deuel, deul, -e, obs. var. (assimilated to later 
Fr.) of dule. Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 
Deuers, obs. form of Divebs, Divkbne. 
Deuice, deui8(s, obs. ff. Device, Dkvthe. 
Deuin(e, obs. form of Divine. 

Deuis, obs. form of Deuce L 
t Deuit,/di.///tf. Sc, Obs. [f, dcUf DvK + ’il, 
-eij.] Owed, due. 

1987 TIoi.in.siiLu Chron. II. Hist. Scot. ay6/* For dcuit 
& iK).stponit justice to our liegcH. 

Deuitle, Deulie, obs. forms of Duty, Duly. 
Deure, obs. form of Dear a.^, Deeh. 
tDaiUi. Also 5 dewo». [OF. nom. 
of deu God, in common use as an exclamation : cf. 
Chanson de Rolastd xxv, 'Dient Franceis: DcusI 
que pourrat-ce estre?’ (Littre) ; Home and Rimenh» 
2848 'Oiii ! dens*.] 

The French inteijectional deus I, ohi ! dens, God !, 
ah God ! occasionally retained in translation, or 
ascribed to foreigners, fiends, etc., but not appa- 
rently in native English use. 


Rcrite, be to^r, as .so .say deus ! Jald also tite. c 1 
Fork MysU i. 92 Owe ! dewes I all gOM downe t 
DeuB(e, obs. forms of Deuce. 

tDeusaa, deuian. Obs. Also dewaant, 
dewsin, deux ans. [for F. deux ans two years.] 
A kind of apple said to keep two years; *» Aptle- 
JoHN. 

1570 in Glitch Coll. Cur. 11. 8 For xx Dewsants. .viiji/. 
For xjj Pipuincs. .xij//. 1609 N. F. Fruiterers' Sscr, 34 
Especially Pippins, John Apple!«, or as some call them 
Dew/ins. x6ao Vknnf.r Via Recta vii. 109 Such arc our 
Quctme-applvs . . and next our Kosiars, I’ear-maines and 
Pippins, flcus.Tiis, &c. 1635 Quarles Fmbl. v. ii, ’Tis not 
the lasting deuz.Tti 1 Acquire, Nor yet the red-chcek’d queen- 
ing. X74X Compl. Fam, Piece 11. iii. 377 Apples [Junel, 
Oaken Pin, Deux Ans or John Apple. 

Deusing : see Dousing, divining. 
Deuteragonist ((H/H^rse-gonist). [ad. Gr. 
bzvTZfipLywiarAs one who plays the second part in 
a drama, f. ht\rrtpo-% Deuteiio- second f dytovtarifs 
comluitant, actor.] The second actor or person 
in a drama : distinguished from the protagonist, 

. \ .Ewrs Gflcihc 1. iii. viii. 290 In the first .scene [of the 

Prometheus] the protagonist would take Power and the 
deuteragonist Vulcan. 1893 Zimmkkn Home Life Am. 
Greeks xii. 422 The next [part] in importance->yiz, the one 
which was brought into the closest connection with the chief 
person, fell to the deuteragonist. 

tDdU'teral, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
second + -al.] Of or pertaining to the second ; 
second-class. 

1656 Bi.otJNT Glossog^., Dcuteral, pertaining to a weak or 
.‘Oicoiid sort of Wine, or to the second of any kind. Dr. Br. 
D 61 l*t 6 r 0 ‘*« before a vowel deutor*, a. Gr. 
dfvrepo- combining form of lebrspos second, as in 
bivrsp-ayojvtariis one who plays second, flci/rcpo- 
l ofiiov second law. Hence in Eng. in Dkuteb- 
AGoNiST, Deuteronomy, and several words of 
modem formation, as I^euterocanoniual, etc. 
Also DoTi‘t«roool nonce-xvd. [after protocol^, a 
second disj^atch. Dau'terodome {Crystallogr.), 
a secondary dome. D9at«rog9‘nlo a. [Gr. yivos 
race], of second.ary origin : in Geol. applied to the 
rocks of secondary formation derived from the 
primary or jirotogenic rocks. BoutorO'XialAh, a 
second or later Isaiah ; a later writer to whom c. 
xl-lxvi of the book of Isaiah arc by some critics 
attributed. Bentozomo’Md a. lintom. [Gr. pitios 
tnidcllcj, applied to certain cells in the wings of 
hymenoptcrous insects, now usually called the first 
and third discoidal and first apical cells. Btuttro* 
VioeM a., belonging to the second Niccne council. 
Beutoxo-FauUna, of or pertaining to a second or 
later Paul, or later writer assuming the character 
of St. Paul. Bontoro’stoma Biol. [Gr. irrbpa 
raouthl, a secondary blastopore ; hence Bentevo- 
ato'matous a., characterized by having a secondary 
insle.ad of a primary blastopore. BtuttroBji* 
tema'tio a., oelonging to a secondary system. 
B«ut«xoio*old (/iffVv.), a secondary zooid, produced 
by gemmation from a zooid. 

X858, HfHiu Life Shelley 1. 477 Diplomatic notes with- 
out stint ; protocols, deuterocols, ana chiliosiocols. 1878 
Gurnkv Crystallog. 52 The latter Idoine is] known as the 
deuici'odoine. iB^ Mosrs Stuart O. T. Canon tv. (1849) 
102 Did w’c know that such a person lived and wrote, we 
mi{tht c.ill him Deulcro-lsniah. 1891 Driver Intrpd, Lit. 
O, Test. (cri. 2)210 There are features in whu;h it is in ad- 
vance not nicrcly of Isaiah, but even of Deutero* Isaiah. 
'hm 


^ [gnatian 

Epistles. 2877 Huxlky A not. Inv. Anim. xii. 684 The re- 
sulting organism wuiihl be a deulerostomatons gastrula. 
1870 Kollrstun Anim. Life InXxiA. 196 A sexual protoxooid 
has been observed to give origin by gemmation to a sexual 
deulerozouid. 

Deuterocanonioal (di^iLT(i|k&nF*nikfil), a. 
[f, tnod.L. dcuiero-camnicm (uwrd by Sixtus 
Senensis 1 566 : see quot.) ; see Deutero- and 
Canon, Canonical.] 

Of, pertaining to, or constituting a second or 
secondary canon : opposeil to protocanonical. 

Applied historically to those books of the Scripture Canon 
a^ defined by the Council of Trent which are regarded by 
Roman Cntholic divines as constituting a second Canon, 
accepted later than the first, but now of equal authority. 

In the Old Testament they include Esther and most of the 
*A|)ocrypha' of English Bibles; in the !^^w Testament 
the Epistle to the Hebrew.^, the Epistles of James, 2nd of 
Peter, 2nd and 3rd of John. Jude, and the Revelation, and 
rcri.Tin versc-s of Mark, Luke, ativi John. 

[1966 A. F. Si.xTUs ScNiiNBis Btbl. Sftneia 1. 9 t (x57.s) 
14 Canonic! secundt ordinis (qot olim^ Ecclesiastici^ voca*> 
bantur, nunc a nobis Deuterd-canonici dicuntur) illt sunt, 
de uuibus, quia non stalim sub ipsis AposColoriim teni- 
IKiribus, sed lon^o pmt ad notitiam tolius Ecclesim per* 
uencrunt, inter (..utholicos fuit aliquando sententia aiicep.s.] 
x6^ N. S. Crit. linq. Edit, Bible App. 263 the 
other Classis he places those which he calls Deutero 
Canonical, or Canonical of the second Order. I7t7--9i 
CtiAMBBRS Cycl. H.V., The deuterocanonical books are, with 
them [Roman Catholics] as canonical as the proto- canonical. 
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BBVAXiZi. 


BEUTEROGAMIST. 


i8tt F. Hall VdsfivaiiaUd it Among orthodox words 
the deiitero-canonif'al Kethlwdhdiiuya •• consents to this 
aberration. i 96 ^ Fl-.sky Lifcf. Oamei vi. aw This dcrcribes 
a portion of the dciiteroranonical books of the Old Testa* 
tnent ; books held in estimation among the Jews as well as 
by Christians, but not receivctl by the Jews into their Canon. 
l OTf FAtiRAR Eariy Chr. I. 99 The Catholic Epistles . , re- 
garded., as iK'ing at best deutcro-canonicai— authentic (if at 
all) in a lower sense, and endowed with inferior authority. 
1693 F. X. Reichakt Cmvert'i Caiech, Hi. la This list in* 
cluues the so-called detitero-canonical 1 x>uks of Itoth Tes- 
taments . . DniUro-camHual does not mean A^ryphal 
but simply * later added to the Canon '. 

Danterogamitft (diuter^ gamist). [f. next + 
- 18 T .1 One who marries a second lime, or who 
upholds second marriages. 

iTtt Goldsm. yic. IV, xviii. He had published for me 
against the Deuterogamists of the age. 

Dauterogaiuy ('di/ 7 ter/vgami). [ad. Or. Sev- 
Tf/>07a/ifa second marriage, n. of state f. 5cLTcpo7d/uov 
marrying a second time, f. 1 )kutrro- + 70/10$ m.ir' 
riage.] Marriage a second time ; marriage after 
the death of a first husbiuid or wife. 

1636 Blount GlossiPg^r,^ Deuierogatny^ second marriage, or 
a lepetition of it. syM Goldsm. Vu . IV. xiv, 'rii.tt un- 
fortunate divine who has so long . . fought ugaiitst the 
deuterogamy of the age.. 1869 /iV«o 7 Sept. 6/1 \Vc do not 
allow deuterogamy until the primal spouse ia dis[)Oscd of 1 
by death or divorce. 

2>01lt0rOaOllliO (di//tcrO|np‘lnik^, a. [f. Dku- 

TKRONOMY (oi its Gr. elements) + -10.] Of or per- 
taining to, or possessing the literary or theological 
character of, the book of Deuteronomy. 

*®S7 J- W. Dt^NALtJSos C^r. Otihndf*xy 20a The Deutcro- 
nomic Vicwof the iii.itter was the only tradition .. at that 
time, recognised as Mosaic and divine. x8^ Martineau tr. 
EwaltCt Israel I. i6s .Sins against jahveh/ repentance, and 
amendment, arc the three pivots on which the DcuUro- 
nomic scheme turns. 188a .Seklev Nai, Kelig, 13/ Wc have 
even framed for ourselves a sort of Deutcronomic religion 
which is a gre.it comfort to us 1891 Drivek Intrad. Lit. 

O. Ttsi. (e«j. 2) i 3 ti I.teuteronomic phraseology. 

Benterono'xiiical. a. [f. as prec. h -al ] 
-prcc. 

*533 Mobk Lei, to T. Ow«T<vf/ Wks. 1425/1 Concerninp 
the woordes in the law leuitycnll and the lawe dcutronomi* 
call. i 58 i H. Mohr in Glanvill^ StuidudsiHm 1. Poster. 
(17261 vto 'J'liis Deuteroiiomiral List of abominable Names. 
1887 Mivart in 19M Cent. July 30 This is the second code, 
antf is called the Deuteronumicai Code, because it ni.ikcs 
up the bulk of the book of Deuteronomy. 

Beilt6V0*li0lllilt. [f. Rs prec. + -TST.] The 
writer of the book of Deuteronomy, or of the parts 
of that book which do not consist of earlier docu- 
ments. 

186a S. DAVinsijN fntrod. io O, Test. I. 370 The Dcutc.ro- 
noinist's style is dilfiisc, and his language unlike that of the 
other writings traditionally ascribed to the same individual. 
1867 Mabti.vkau tr. KwaltCs Jsmel 1 . 117 'Jlic work of an 
.lutnor whom we may briefly call 'the Deutcronomist *. 
i8la-3 EHcyci. Kelij^. Knmd. 111 . 1792 The final 

compiler is not to lie identified with the Deuteronoinist. 
i 888 Chrvne Jeremiah 70 The Deuteronoinist (if wemayso 
for convenience term the author, or joint-authors, of the 
original Deuteronomy.*. 

Hence BeutwronomPstio a., of tlic nature or 
style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 

s86a S. Davidson fntrod. to 0 . Test. 1 . 363 Let us now 
compare the I>cuterononiistic with the Jeliovistio Icgisl.i- 
tion. i88z Robertson Smith O. T. in JervisA Ch, (i8ga) 
435 Judges, ,S«iinMel. and Kings, in the Deiiterouomistjc 
remiction. 1888 Ciikvne Jeremiah 71 A DeuteroriomiKtic 
writer comt>oscd Dout. i-iv. 40 as a link between his own 
and the earlier work. 

BdUterononiy (di; 7 terf’‘n 6 mi, c 1 i/ 7 'temnpmi). 
Also 4-5 Deutronomye, -ie, 6 Deutponomo. 
[ad. eccl. h. iieutemtomiunL a* Gr. Acvrc/wKii/iiov, 

L iSevTfpos second h yd/tos law, etc.: in 13th c. 
OF. dcutromme, F. dcutfronome. 

The name is taken from the words of the LX X in Dent, 
.wii. 18 ri> 3 evrrpoi'ofiu>v ruvro, a mistruaslaiion of the 
Heb. iVlinn misknLk haUdr&h Aaasfith 

‘ a copy or duplicate of this law \ for which the Vulgate has 
Deuteronomium legis hujus.] 

The name or title of the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch, which contains a repetition, with parenetic 
comments, of the Decalogue, and most of the laws 
contained in Exodus xxi-xxiii, and xxxiv. 

13B® Wvri.iF /*«;/, ioDeuf.^ ln this book of Deutronomyc 
ben contened the wordis which Moises spak to al Israel. 
Rubric, Here begynneth the bok of Dcutronomic. 1549 
Compi. Scotl. (1872) 24 It i>4 vrityne in the xxviii. of deutro- 
nomc, thir vordis. Bim.K (Douay) xvii. 18 He i 

shal Lupie to him selfc th(i Dcuteronomie nf this Law in a 
yoluriie. 1849 Roberts Clnvis Hibl. 63 Deuteronomie . . 
Thus denomitiftied by the Greek, because this book con- 
taineth a Repetition of Gixls I, aw given by Moses to Israel, 
fx^ Helps to Study of Bible 17 Deuteronomy consists 
mainly of three addresses by Moses to the people who had 
been Ivirn in the wilderness, and had not heard the original 
promulgation of the I.aw. 1891 i)8Ivek fntrod. Lit. O. 
fest, (cd. 2) 85 Deuteronomy may be described as the pro- 
phetic re-formulation, and adaptation to new needs, of an 
older legisUttion. , 
b. transf, 

i8t7, Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 306 A fourth volume, 
containing her latter writings and certain new develope* 
•ments . . being the papers which M. Genet speaks of as 
a kind of Deuteronomy. 


I Beutevopathy (di^erp^pi^). [£ Deutrro- 

1 + Gr, -vd^etd suffering: cf. -pathy.] 

1 1 * A being ancctcd at second hand. Ofis, 
X847 More Song o/Soul Notes x6x/x Deuteropatbie, 
A«uTfpoir«8cia, is a being affected at second rebound, as 
1 may so say. We see the sunne not so properly by 
syinpathie as deuteropatbie. /bid, 163/2 If the air he 
struck aloof of, 1 am sensible also of that nut by circulation 
or propagation of that tinpression into my eare ; and this i.s 
Deutcropathy. 1630 CitARLtcroM Paradoxes 60 The body 
also cannot but submit to con^assion and deuteropathy. 

2 . ALed. A ^oudary affection, sympathetic with 
r>r consequent upon another, that is, *• where the 
second part suffers from the influence of the part 
originally affected *. Syd, Soc. Lex, 
xfoi Biggs Ne^o Dhp. p 248 Whether or no there be 
a Deutcrop.'vthy or consent of the head with the part 
wounded. (16570. Starkey Vind. 128 The Gout 
properly . . is an Arthritical pain affeclttig the joynts im- 
mediately, and some nerves sometimes hy a Deutcro|xitheia.1 
xt6o\\. Hmfinis ffydrol, Chym, 88 Either by a deiitero- 
patny. .or by an idiopathy. 

Hence Bauterc^'tliio a., of or (pertaining to 
deutcropathy. 

Benteroaoopy (,di77terp*skffpi). [f. Dkutero- 
■f (ir. -ffteoniay OKovia look-out, w.atch, view.] 

1 1. J’he second view ; that which is seen upon 
a second view ; an ulterior meaning. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseutl, Ep.x, iiL p Nut attaining the 
deuteroscopy and ii<x:ond intention of the words. 1650 
C.'harletuN Paradoxes 40 Truth itself interprets this, .text 
literally, and without enfolding any mystery or dculeroscopy. 
x6^ Blount Glosstygr.^ PeuteroscoPy^ the second end, aim, 
or intention, a second consideration or thought. 

2 . * .Second sight * ; clairvoyance. ra*‘e. 
x8aa Nigel Introd. £p., The Highland seers, whom 
their gift of deuteroscopy compels to witness things unmeet 
fur mortal eye. 

Hence Bantexoaoo'plo a., of or pertaining to 
second sight. 

1841 FraseVs Mag. XXV. 270 The ilcuteroscopic, or 
thanatoniantic faculty. 

t BenterOSy. Oh, rare, [ad. Gr. Bevrlpcoms 
repetition, iteration, a name of the Jewish Uadi- 
tion.H. 'rhe Gr, form also occurs.] A * tradition 
of the ciders' among the Jews. 

a 1641 Bi’. R. MorNTAGU .-lets «V Afon. (1643) 477 Those 
Dviitcrosics, those 'IVaditions of (ho Eldorsj and Additions 
to the D'lw. 1650 J. TkArr iii. 83 The lews 

have added their Deiiteroheis. 

Beutery, obs. var. of Dewtky Datura. 

B^tO-f before a vowel deut-, a shortened form 
of Dkttkro-, used 

1 . In Chcunistiy to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus Beut- 
o'zlde, the second of toe series of oxides of 
a metal, etc., that which comes next to the froL 
oxidey containing the next smallest quantity of 
oxygen. So deutdodidey deuio-hromidcy deufo-ear- 
bonatCy deuto-chforidiy deuto-sulphide y etc. 'J'hc 
])iefix has sometimes been improperly used to in- 
dictatethc eonsHtution vd a compound, as compared 
with that of the proto- or mottO' conqiotmd of the 
same series; but it is now obsolescent, being 
usually replaced by such prefixes as sesqtti-y dLy 
iri-y elc., which pro^X’ily indicate the constitution. 

x8so llrNRY Elem. Chem. (1826) I, 263 Dciitoxide or 
, Tcroxidc of Hydrogen. Ibid. 310 This g.-w . . examined by 
Dr. Fries! ly, and called by him nitrous air, a term after- 
wards cliaiiged to nitrous gas, then to nitric oxide, and 
more huely to dentoxide of azote, or deutoxide of nitrogen, 
which lust appears to be its most appropriate title. t8aa 
Imison Se. Art 11 . 20 The smallest quantity of oxygen 
forms the protoxide of the mttai, the second quantity of 
oxygen makes the deutoxide. x8^ J. Scokpkpn in Orr's 
Circ. .Sc. Cliera. 489 Biuoxide, soiiictinics called deufoxi.de 
of copper (Cu O;^), 1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midrvif. 137 
Precipitated by the deuto-chloride of mercury. 1864 H. 
.Stencem Ulust, Uuht. Progr. 40 Later in the £arth\s 
history, arc the deutoxide^ tritoxides, etc. 1864 — BioL 
I. 6 Deutoxide of nitrogen is a gas hitherto uncoLcIensed. 

2. In many terms of Biolopy\ as Benteno*'- 
phalon j^Gr. iyuifpaXos brain], the second of the 
three primary cerebral vesicles of the embryo. 
Hence Bentenoepha'lio a.' || Beutoma'la fL. 
via fa jaw], the second pair of jaws of the Myriapoda ; 
hence Beutoisia*lRr a, Beuto'merite [Gr. pipot 
part], the second or posterior cell of a dicystid gre- 
garine, as distinguished from the smaller anterior 
cell QXprotonierue. Beu’toplMm [(Jr. irXdir/ia any- 
tiling formed !, term applied by Reichert to the food- 
yolk of the inero-blastic cg^, c.g. the yellow yolk 
of a bird’s egg; also, thcs(K:cial form of protoplasm 
which composes the granules seen in the centre of 
the protamceba {Syd, Soc, Lex hence Bento* 
pl»*RmlOv -pln'otU a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of deutoplasm ; Boa:toplMnBl*goaoiUi a., 
producing deutoplasm ; Bontopln’nnogoii, that 
wliich forms or is converted into deutoplasm. 
Boutofolo'roun a, [aaRiipbt hard], in denimUrous 
tissue y Laurent’s term for osseous tissue. Bonto* 
■oo loz [trK&kr}^ worm], a secondary scolex, or 
daughter-cyst of a scolex or cystic worm ; the cysti- 


cercus of the Tatnix, Bontoto'rgito [L. tergum 
back], the second dorsal segment of the alidomen 
of insects. BeutoTnsn [L. ovum egg]//, -ova, a 
secondary cgg-cell, as contrasted with the protovum 
or normal and usual egg-cell ; also called metevum, 
and aftcr-egg. 

z88i Mivart Cat 358 The fore-brain, called also Ihc 
dcutencephalon. 1884 .Sedgwick tr. Clam* Zool. 1 . txi The 
- contents of every egg consist. .(1) Of a viscous albuminous 
protoplasm ; and (a) of a fatty granul.ir matter, the deuto- 
plasm or food yolk. 1886 *)rHf, R. Microsc. Soe. Apr. 224 
In the young unfertilized ova a small * protoplasmic ' and 
Kirger 'dcutuplasinic* portion are readily distinguished. 
x88t Smithsonian Report 425 The development alike of ex- 
crctor>’ and deutoplasmigenous functions, at certain times of 
the year, of the genital ghinds. xSea K. R. Lankestkk 
Adr. Science (i8go) 265 The others diMippear as deutoplas- 
inogcn or vitellogcnous cells. 1877 Huxlky Auat. Inv, 
Anifit. vii. 383 The proper vitelline membrane bursts into 
two halves, .and the deiitovum emerges. vOBx Aihenxum 
3T Dec. 9r>4/a The occurrence of a deutovum stage in the 
CM is recorded. 

3 . In some other words ; as B«ato8yBttiiia*tio 
Of., of or pertaining to a secondary system ; Drhtxko- 

tSYHTKMATlC. 

1^8 Gunnrv Crystallogr. 73 The deutosystematic planes 
which bisect the angles between the [protosystematic]. 
Beutoxide: seeDisuxo- 1. 

Beutro, deutroa : see Drwtiiy. 

II Bentlia (di/I'tsia, doi'tsi&). Bot, [mod. Hot. 
L.; named in 1781 after J. Deutz of Am.stcrdain.l 
K genus of shrubs (N.O. Saxijragacex\ natives oT 
China and Japan, cultivated for the beauty of their 
white floweiB. D. graeilis is a well-known .spring 
flow'crer. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VJIT. 444/2 Deutzia .. inhabiting the 
norlD of India, China, und Japan. 1880 M15.S Bird Japan 
(. 5 Deui/ias with their graceful flowers. s88a Carden 
1 1 Feb. ro4/2 Where Dcutzios are forced there will be a fine 
cri,p of young shoots. 

Beux, deux ans : see Deuce f, Deuran. 

II Beux-temps (d<>'|tan). [F. ; in full, va/se c) 
deux temps lit. * two-time waltz ’.] A kind of waltz, 
more rapid than the ordinary or trois-temps waltz, 
the step consisting of two movements, a glissade 
and a chassP, 

tS6o Alt y%’ar Round "So, 74. 568 0 golden-haired, but ycl 
hungry heroine of a (housand dcux-tehips I x86a CALVERiacv 
Verses Jfr Tk, 17 But oh 1 in the deuxtemps peerless, Fleet of 
foot, and soft of eye t 

Beuyee, deuysfe, obs. (f. Device, DEvrsE. 
Beuzan, var. Deusan, Ohs.y a kind of api) 1 c. 
Bev, variant of Drv, a demon or evil spirit in 
Persian mythology. 

ii Beya (d^*'va). [Skr. deva a god, orig, * a bright 
or shining one* from *div- to shine.] A god, a di- 
vinity; one of the good s()irits of Hindu mythology. 

18x9 T. lii^vK Anas/. (1820) 111 . x. 251 (Stanf.) A palace, 
II rnosque, and ;t bath, whose architecture, achieved as if by 
m.igic, seemed worthy of the Devos. xS^ Babot* II. viii. 
157 (//'»/.) By the Devsi, who is enshrined in this temple! 
1878 Max MUi.ler Orig. Relig. (1891) 280 When the poets 
of the Ved.a address the mountains to protect them, when 
they implore the rivers to yield them water, they may 
spc.Tk of I iversand muun tains as desms, but even then, though 
iAt'a would be more than bright, it would as yet be very far 
from anything we inewn by divine. 1879 1 C. Arnold Z/. 
Asia I. 2 The Devos knew the signs, and .said, ' Buddha wilt 
go again to help the World ’. x8tt Geldner in Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 821 In the older Rig-Vfda. .a god is spoken 
of as diva, but not every dir»a is on asura , . . Asura is 
ethically the higher conception, dena the lower : deva is the 
vulgar notion of God, asura is theosophic. 

attrib, and Comb. 1878 Haug Religion of Parsis (cd. e) 
287 A vital struggle between the professors of the Deva and 
those of the Ahura religion, ibid.. The Deva-worshippers 
combated by the Zoroastrians. 

Bevalgate (d/V.x'lgut), a, rare “■ ®. [ad. mod. 
1.. devalgiitusy f. valgus bow-legged.] 
x85x-do Mayne Expos. Lex., Devalgatns, having bowed 
legs ; bandy-legged ; devalgate. 1883 in Syd, Sac ^ Lex. 

Ba’V’all(dfvp*l),z/. Now only Jlf. Forms: 5-6 
deuale, 6 deuaiU, dewall, 7-9 devall, 9 deval, 
davaul, devawl. [a. F. dPvaler, OF. devaler to 
descend davalar. It. divalfare Kotii. 

*tlevallarey f. L. De- I. i down + valley : cf. 
Avale z;.] Hence Deviling vbl, sh and /pt, a. 

+ 1 . intr. To move downwards, sink, lall, de- 
scend, set (as the sun). Obs, 
r XA77 Caxton Jason 35 b, "J'he sonne began to deuale in to 
the Westc. 1481 — - Myrr. 11. ix. 88 He. .deualeth down into 
the water, xj^x Douglas Pat. ffon. 1. vi. Thy transitorie 
plcsaiice quhat auaillis? Now thaiq now heir, now hie, and 
now deuaillis. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie jy Sloe 83 , 1 Miw 
an river riii. .Dewalling and falling Into that pjt profound. 
1638 Lithgow Tnxv, ix. ^93 'Lho combustiouE daval- 
ling of /Etnan fire. Ibid. x. 506 Devalling floods. 

T b. To lower the body, stoop. Obs. 

X513 Douglas ABneis x. vii. 58 As onwar ha stowpyt, and 
deval^. 

1 0. To slope downwards : as a line or surface, 
xfixa Lithgow Trav, v. sio This Petrean Countrey.. dc- 
valbng even downo to the limits of Jacob's bridge. Ibid, 
VIII. 305 The . . devolllng faces of two hiUs. 1645 Sii^ of 
NetveatiU (i8to) 14 A number of narrow devalling lanes. 

1 2 . irms. To lower. Ohs, 
xjwi Douglas Pal, Hm, tu liU, And eueris wioht . . 
Thankaiid greit God, thoir heidis law deuailh 
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8. iVv/r. To cease^ BtQp» leave off. mod. Sc, 
a 1774 Fkrgvbson Patms 11789) II. 99 (Jam.) Devall then, 
Sira, and never send For daintiths to resale a friend. i8aa 
Galt Sir A, WylU II. x. 9a She ne'er devauls jeeiing me. 
liij SootT Lei, a6 Apr. in Leckhari^ 1 have not till to>day 
devaaiedlnm my taHk. 1891 fl. UALmuxTON Ochit Idylls 
90 Sair dings the rain upon the road, It dings, <->an nae 
devallin' o’t. 

lienee Oeroll s^. Sc,, ^ a stop, cessation, inter* 
mission ’ (Jamieson). 

i8oa SiBBALD G/tas.t Without devoid, without ceasing. 

II Btnaaffatfi (d^hvaina-garn, a. and sb, [Skr., 
Hindi, Maratn! (in Bengali devanagar), 

a compound app. of Skr. detta god + Ndgart an 
earlier or a more generic api>ellation of the same 
alphabet ; lit. * NSgarl (? town-script) of the gods’. 

Ndgarl is app. the fern. adj. meaning * of the city or town, 
urban, urbane, refined' (sc. l//i writing, .script), f. .Skr, 
nagara city. Its application to a particular written char* 
acter can be traced back to the nth c.. when AlbiiTmT 
mentions an alphabet called N^^gara, and of a derivative 
from it caljcd Ard^,nagarJ, 1. c. * half-Nfig.'irl’. 'l‘he 
actual origin and history of the compound J)i-va~Hdg:arf 
has not been ascertained, any more than that of Nnndi, 
nlS^arl, applied tu die South- Indian form of the NitgarT. 

It has been noted that the terms dhmdipi * writing of the 
gods ', and mlgadiM ‘writing of the serpents', occur side 
by side in a list or 64 kinds of writing enumerated in the 
Buddhistic Lalitavistnm of the 7tli c.; but whether these 
terms have any connexion with tfeva-tulyyirt is utiknuwii. 
The 18th c. European scliolars who adopted the word, have 
variant fotins from Bengitll or other Indian vernaculars.] 
The distinctive name of the formal alphabet in 
which, throughout northern, western and central 
India, Cashmere, and Nepal, the Sanskrit has, for 
some centuries, been written, as are also the vcrnti- 
cular langimgcs of those regions. Also called 
simply Nagarif though the latter is often used in 
a wider sense, to embrace various local forms taken 
by the same original alphabet. Used both as adj. 
and absolutely as sb. 

Z781 .Sir C. Wii.KiNS in Ashific bits. (1709) I. *94 It diflcr.s 
but little from the Dewnngur. 2784 W. C)iAMHKU.<i litW. 

I. rj5« It re<iembles neither llie J)e 7 'ya-fiAffre nor any of the 
ViiriouB characters connected with . , it. 178$ Sir C. Wilkins 
Ibid. I#S79 111 the modern DcwnSg.ur chnr.'U'ter. 1786 Sir 
W. JoNKS Ibid. 1.4*3 polished and eleg.'uit Devandgari. 
1789 Ibid. 1. 13 We may apply our prc.senl alphabet so .. 
as to equal the IX'vanduari itself in precision .'ind clearness. 
x8ok Colkukookk Ibid, (1803) VII. 32.^ fooi.note, Prticrit 
and Hindi books arc commonly written in the Ddv.'initeari. 
i8aoW. Ya i fis (imur. Shr, vii, The char.actcr in which 

Suiiscrit works are usually printed is called D.aivu.nAgriree. 
184s STiKQOKLitK Ilandbk, lint. India (1854) SS The trails* 
lation to he written . . both in Persian and Deva Nagrec. 
1876 I'inm 15 May (.Stanf.), His alphabet was founded on 
the Devanaguri, which he accommodated to the needs of tlte 
Tibetan tongue. 1879 BrKNKLi. S. Indian Pal^eog. (ed. •.* ' S'^ 
The South-Indian form of the N&garl character . . the Naii- 
dinagarT is directly derived from tne N. Indian ))evunag,arT 
of about the eleventh century. x886 F.r.r.KMNf: in Kncyc. 
Jirit. XXI. 273/3 The character . . is the .so-called Atw/d- 
gart, or nagart (* town-.script ’ 1 of the gods, 

Devftnoa (dA'a-ns), V, [.a, V. devamer to arrive 
before, precede, outstrip, f. devant before, 011 the 
model of avancer (Advance). Ikcame obs. early 
in 1 7th c., but has been again nsc<l by some in the 
ipth c,] tram. To anticipate- forest.ill ; to get 
anead of ; to outstrip. j 

14*5 Caxton Chas. Gt. viii. 7a Olyuer whyche sawe the 
stroke comytig deuaunced hyin in such wy.se th.'it he gaf ! 
two enyl strokes to Fyerabras. 1598 IUrckley Felic. Man 
V. (1603) 489 In his owne conceit he Incketh so much as ho 
seeth himscife dev.'iunced by another that liath more. 16x5 
Frade's incr. in Uarl, Misc. (M.alh.' 1 1 1.203 9“*^ neighbours 
[the Dutch), .have dcvanccd u.s .so far in .shipping. xSidx K. t'. 
Burton Abeokuta 11 . So for from 'caving in', ne de< 
vanced me on one occa.sion. x8«4r- Pahome Pref. 9 Com- 
modore Wilmot, R.N.. .accompanied by Capl. l.urc..dc. 
vanced me. i8fe Ginci/ra 86 My wish de vanced tlie hour, 

^ Catachrestic uses. 

Hall Hone Vac. 123 'I'is hard to keepe these two 
equmly ballanc’l, especially those tluTt devaiicc. 1653 
Paradoxes 108 Some Cr.'ixy Phylosophers. .have endea- 
voured to dcvance them | women] from the same Species, 
with men. 

tDeya'Utv devan'Iltv tuh, and sh, Ohs. [a. 

F. devant prep, and adv., before, in front, I’r. 
davan, devant, Cat. devant, davant, It. davanli, f. 
1.. de prep., from, of + late U ahante before; see 
Avaunt adv^ 

A. adv. Before, in front. 

x8oo JioLLANo Amm. Marcell, xxv. vi. 970 Hi.s beard., 
was wagged and rough, with a aharpe pe.'ike devant. 

B. sb. Front ; e. g. of the body or dress. 

lAit E, E. Wills {1^2) X9 A hoordc doi>e with .ij. towelles 
of deuaunt of 00 sute. tM9 B. Jonron CynthMs Per>. v. ii. 
Come, sir, perfume my devant. 

Devant, v. Obs . : see Dk vaunt. 

. t Deva*porate» V. Obs. rf.DE- II. i + Uvapor- 
vapour, after Evaporate,] a. irans. To bring 
out of the state of vapour; to condense, h.'mtr. 
To become condensed, or deprived of vapour. 
Hence t Bevevova'tioii. 

1787 E. Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 49 The priva- 
tion of heat niayl^ eateemed the principal cause of devapora- 
tioh. Ibid. 50 ^e deduction of a small quantity of heal 
from a cloud or province of vapour . . will devapomte the 
wliolek Ibid. 53 Inc air. .by its expansion praduecs cold and 
devaporates. 1769 Ann. Keg, 137 I'he vapour, .is brought 


to the .summit of inounUUns by the atmosphere, and being 
there devapurated slides down between the strata. 
Deva'St, V. Now rare. [a. F. ddvaster (1499 
in Hatzf.-I)arm.), ad. L. dibvastdre to lay waste, 
f. Db- I. 1, 3 + vastare to lay waste, vasius waste. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; not recognized by Johnson, 
and said by Todd to i>e * not now in use ’ ; but 
occurring in end of r9th c.] tram. To lay waste, 
Devastate. 

IS 37 PoJ^ers Hen. VIII, I. 553 The yere .soo ferre 
Kpent, and the countrey soo dev.nstcd. 16x3 fl avwooD Silver 
Age III. i, An uncouth, sav.nge boar DevaaU the fertile > 
plains of Thessaly, a ijsi Holingbkoke Study 0/ Hist, vi, 
The thirty years war that devasted (Jennany. 1887 Voice 
(N. Y.) X3 Jan. 5 A sLaiute.. which, in prouibiting an in- 
jurious busincHS, (ievastspro)K:ny previously existing. 1890 
W. F. Rar Maygrove JII. vii. 954 'riio mountain slopes 
have been devasted by lava. 

absol, x6^ Gaule Magastrom. 6 To devast according 
to the predictions of vain humane art. 

fb. To waste (time, ctc.\ Obs. rare. 
z63a I.iTHGow Trav. 11. 44 After my relume from Padua to 
Venice and 94 d.ays attendance dcv.*uited there for passage. 
Hence Deva’sted, Deva'sting ///. adjs. 

163a I.iTHr.ow Trav. v. 214 Time.. running .all things to 
devasted de.sola(ion. 1659 T. Pi:c:kk Parnassi Puct}. 39 
Love prudent Laws; devasiing Anns ticglcrt. 27^ [see 
1)|!VA81£K]. 

Davaatate (dcvast^^it), v. tti. . (itVasftU- ppl. 
stem of devast are (see Dhvaht). Used by Sir'l’. 
Herbert and in JIailey 1727, but not recognized by 
Johnson 1755, and app. not in common use till the 
1 9th c.] trans. T o lay waste, ravage, waste, render 
desolate. 

1638 Sir T. Hurbert Trea*. (cd. 9) 77 Jangheer. .subjecls 
Berar, and devastates the 1 )cc.an Empire unto Kcrky. 
29 X 7 Bailey vol. II, To Devastate, to l.ay waste, to sjioil. 
(Omitted in cd. 9, T731, and not in Folio 1730.] xDx8 
Tonu s.v. Deiuut, Not now in use. But devastate supplies 
its pkace.^ x84a Macaulay Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1854) 683^2 
A succession of cruel wars had dcvast.'iicil Europe. ?«47 ! 
E.MKHSON Tomts, yj 7 /WirWks. (Bohn* 1.483 We invade them 
impiously for gain ; We dfv.asi.'iic them iinreliglously. 1874 j 
Grkkn Short Hist. v. §2. 941 (Black Denllij devastating 
Europe from the shores of the Meditermnean lo the Baltic. 
Jig. 2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. S 2. 298 Kant com- 
pletely devastates the cobwebs and stiphistrics. 2864 I.oni:f. 
in Life (1891) III. 32 Went to town, which dev.Tstaled the 
day. 

Hence Do'vastated, D6*va8tating pfl. adjs. 

2634 T. Hlkiikrt Traxu 8t 'Hiosc devastating and 
mercilesse Infidels. 2823 Siikllky Queen Mab iv. 1 iv. I'he . 
blooiliest scourge ( )f devastated earth. 28x5 — A last or 613 ■ 
Thou, colossal SkcIctoiL that . . In thy deva.sLntiiig omnipo- ; 
tence Art king of this frail world, a t8^ Macaulay Hisl. 
Eng. V. los An exliau.sting and devastating struggle of nine 
years. 

Devastation (devast^Jw). [pmb. a. 1'‘. dtf- 
vasiation, n. of action f. ddvaster, and L. dlvasldrc, 
used in 150a, but not in Colgr. 1611 ; Florio, 1599 
and 161 1, has It. devastatione, * n wasting, .spoiling, 
desolation, or destruction ’.J The action of de- 
vastating, or condition of being devastated ; laying 
waste ; wide-spread destruction ; nivngcs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1 190 The ruine and dev.-w- 
tiatlon of so many ., great cities. 1677 Hai.k Prim, 
Orig. Man, ii. ix. 913 ‘The great Dt-vastation-s made by the 
Plague., in Forcin Parts. 1770 Gm.nsM. /^«. /V/f. 395 
K’eu now the deva-slation is begun An«l h.df the business of 
destruction done. 1794 Raixti.iffe Mysf. Udolpho xv, 
Over the beautiful plains of tliis country the devastations of 
war were froqucnlly visible. 1809-20 CtJLfesiDr.E Frieml 
(^865) 7« Devastation is iiic<.»mpar.'ilily an c.xsicr work titan 
production. 2878 Hoxi.ev Ph^siogr. 1R8 'riic terrible devas- 
tation wrought by the great tnlal wave which followed the 
c.arthiiuake at T.ini,a. 

b. Law. (See miot. 1848.) 

1670 Blount Laxv Diet. s.v. Devnstax’cruni , The orderly 
payment of Debts and legacies by Executors, so as l«) 
escaite a Dexmstation, or cliarging their own Goods. 2848 
Wharton Laiv Lex., DevastrrWt.a dev.asiniioii or waste of 
the property of a deceased person by .an executor or adminis- 
irulor being extravagant or misapplying the assets. 

Davastative (dc*Vc^$tditiv), a. ff. I., devastate 
ppl, stem (see above) + -ivk.] Having the quality 
of devastating ; wasting, ravaging. 

180B Triads of Pardism in Southey Madoc i. 8 9 (note) 

To collect power towards suMiiing the adverse, and the 
devastative. 1830 Carlvlk Chartism v. (1858) 34 Devas- 
t.'ilive, like the whirlwind. 1884 J. G. Pvi.k in HarpePs 
Mag, Sept 619/2 The dcvastaiivc power of floods. 

]|(8TaBtator (de'vast^Hoj). [a. late L. de~ 
vastdtor ^Cassiodorus), agcnt-n. from droasldre to 
devastate] He who or that which devastates; 
a waster, ravager. 

1818 E. Blaquikrb tr. Panant Is Algiers vi. 236 All is to 
no purpo.se with the.se dev.'ihtators. 28119 Landor Imag. 
Consf. •2846) II. 6/t 'This dc\’astator of vines and olives. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 437 He marched .against the 
devAstatons of the Palatinate. 

II DeTastavit (d/’v.estFi'vit). Law. [L. devas- 
tavit he has wasted, 3rd sing, perf. of d^astdre i see 
Devastate.] A writ th.it lies against an executor 
or administrator fur waste or misapplication of the 
testator’s estate. 

(2579 RabthllE;^. fertnes laxves, Penaxtaueruni bona 
(estaioris, is when kxecutours wyl deliuer the legneyes that 
their I'estatour hath geeuen, or make restytutyon for wronges 
done by him, or pay hys det due vpon contracts or other 
dcte.s vpon specialties, whose dayes of paymentes are not yet 


come, etc.] xfigs in Picton Vpool Munic, Kec. (2883) 1 . 176 
The Sherifie shall be solixited for a Devastavit. ^ 1709 Giles 
Jacob Lato Diet. 8.V., His Executor or Administrator is 
made liable to a devastetvit, by Stat. 4 & <( W. ft M. c. 94. 
1817 W. Sklwvn Law Hisi Prins (ed. 4) II, 743 A writ of 
^.fa. having been sued out on the judgment, to whl<;}||,ihe 
sheriff had reiiirned a devastavit, 
b. The offence of such waste or misapplication. 
1799 Giles Jacob l.axo Diet. s. v., Wherean executor, &c. 
imycth legacies liefore debts and hath not sufficient to pay 
both, 'tis a dexiastaidt. Also where an Executor sells the 
Testator's (suods at an Undervalue, it is a Devastaxfit. 2893 
Komer in Lmo Times XCV, 54/2 'The rule tliat an executor 
who pays a st.itiitu-barred debt is not lliereby committing 
a devastavit. 

Deva*lter. rare. [f. Devast v. } -eb i.J = De- 
vastator. 

2789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 197 In eight hours no 
trace was left either of ilie deva.stcr.s or devasted. 

[Dovostlon, Dovastitation, Devastor, 
errors for Devastation, Devastator, in some 
editions and Diets.] 

fDetau'nt, v. Obs. [app. a. OF. desvanter 
to vaunt excessively, make one’s boast, f. dcs-, L. dh- 
4 vanfer to v.iunt, boast.] To vaunt, boast. 
c 2540 Surr. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
pop. Plot 36 To the mo.'st notable .slaunder of Christs Holy 
Rvnngcly, which . . wee did ostentate and openly devant to 
keepe most exactly. (2655 quoted by Fuller Ch. Hist. 
VI. 390 with spelling dermnnt, mod. cd. advauntc.] 

Deve, obs. f. Deave v. to deafen and of Dive z>. 
t Deve'ctlon. Obs. rare - “. [n. of action from 
L. dctiehhc to carry down.] 

2638 Blount Glossogr., Deveciion, a carrying away 01- 
down. 

Devoer, obs. form of Devoir, duty. 
DevO'hanty a. [ad. i .. dtvehent-ent, pr. pple. 
of devehPre to carry down,] (See quot.) 

2883 .Syd. Soc. Lex., Develtent, carrying away, cfTcrcnt. 

Devel (de'v’l), sb. Sc. Also dewel, devle. 
[Derivation unknown.] A severe or stunning blow. 
Hence De'vel v., to strike or knock down with 
a stunning blow ; De-reller, a boxer; also 'a dex- 
trous young fellow’ (Jamieson), . 

1786 Burns Tatn Samson’s Fh'gy iii. Death’s gicii the 
liiMlge an uiico devvl, Taiii Sani'^on's de.ad. 1807 ' 1 *anna- 
ini.i. poems tj6 (J*oii.) (Biile soud be devel'd i’ the dirt. 
i8t6 .Scott Antu]. xxv, Ac gudo downright dev\'el will 
split it. 

t D6*velilXg, adv. Ohs. Also 3 duveltfnge. 

[f. duve, dc 7 'f, Dive v. -ljno.] Headlong, as 
with a dive. 

a ixas Juliana 77 Ha l>eidc hire Ec hcah duuehingc adun. 
a 18X5 -‘‘L Marhcr. 20 Ant te nieiden duuclungc fcol dun to 
)jc cortic. r 23x0 Sir Bcues 648 Into his clmumber he gaii 
gon, and Icidc him doucling on h® gronndc. c 13^ Arth. 
•V Mcrl. 7769 (^fatz.) Mani threwe dpun deiieling riht. 
Develop (dfve'lopj, v. Also 7 dovellop, 7- 
dovelopo. [a. Y . aih>chpp€’r, OF. (la I3lh c.) 
dcsvolcpcr, 'Volosptr, ‘Voloper, 14th c. desvchppcr 
(w hence an earlier king, form Disvelop), - I’r. des- 
vohpar, -volupar. It, rtfiluppare * to unwrap, to 
disentangle, to rid free’ (Florio), f. des-, D. </w- + 
the Koin. verb which appears in mod.Il. ns 
viluppare ‘ to enwrap, to bundle*, to foldc, to roll 
up, to entangle, to tnisseup, to heape up viluppo 
* an enwrapping, a bundle, a fardle, a trussc, an 
enfolding ’ (Florio). 

The oldest form of the radical appears to have lifcn 
x*oluptire, volopare ; its deriv.ation is uncertain : see also 
Knvki.op.] 

i’l. trans, T'o unfold, unroll (anything folded or 
rolled up) ; to unfurl (a bamicr); to open out of 
its enfolding cover. Obs. (in general use.) 

ztta-xfixx [see Disvkloi’J. 2636 Blount Glossogr., De. 
XfeToped (Fr. dos^n lopi), unwrapped, unfolded, un(r>ne, 
plaicd, opened. Ed. 2670 (adds] It js the projier term for 
sjircading or displaying an Ensign in war. i6ob Coles, 
i>er>eloppd, unfolded. . 2730-4 Bailev (folio', Da^chped, 
unwrapped, unfolded, opened. 1773 Asii, Developed, dis- 
cntanglcd, diRcngaged, cleared nom its covering. 2794 
Miss tluNNiNO Packet I. 32, I must .suppose he returned to 
the conleiitH of the packet in ilic same hurry of spirits with 
which he first develoiied them. 1824 Mrs. Jank WK.Hr 
Alula de Lacy III. 94 'I'he rcfl rose l..aiiiier was developed 
in front of the Lancaslcriaii .ai my. 1868 Cusrans Her. xx, 
265 So depicted on the Standard as to appear correct when 
it was developed by the wind. 

b. Geom. To flatten out (a curved surface, e.g. 
that of a cylinder or cone) as it were by unrolling 
it ; also, in wider sen.se, to change the form of (a 
surface) by bending. .See Developable b. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 8 130 The process 
of changing the form of a surface by bending is icalled 
'developing*. But the term ‘Devefopafaie Surface' is 
commonly restricted lo such incxtcnsiblc surfaces as can be 
developed into a plane, or, in common langtiage, ' smoothed 
flat 

1 2 . To lay open by removal of that which enfolds 
(in a fig. sense), to unveil ; to unfold (a tale, the 
meaning of a thing) ; to disclose, reveal. Obs. (exc. 
as passing into 3.) 

274B Pope Dune. iv. 96a Then tixke him to devcliop, if you 
can, And hew the Block off, and get out the Man. 1738 
Monitor No. 35 Flattering his sagacity in developing the 
concealed meaning. 2769 T. Jkfficrson Writ. (165^ II. 
554 To .appeal to the nation, and to develop to it the ruin of 
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their finances. i 8 ia J. J. Hfnrv Caw/, a/rsC C?/«/w 15^ 
The steam wouli! search for a vent through the crevices of 
the door, .and develop our measures. 1837 Dickkns Pfehv, 
xvii, Nathaniel Pipkin determined that, come what might, 
he would devclope the stale of liis feelings. 

f b. To uitveil or lay bare to oneself, to discover, 
detect, find out. Oi>s. 

1770 C. Jehnkr Plot id Afau 1 . 53 This circumstance was 
of singular u.se to me in helping me to dcvelope her real 
character. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Hknmeit JwttniU Indiscrt- 
turns (1786) 1. 17* No great penetn-uion was required to 
develope the writer of this friendly billet. 1787 Ann Hiumcii 
Rosa atMirntmorien 1 . 74 His principles were unimpcached, 
because none could ever develope their real tendency. X7g6 
J. Moskr Henttii of Cartcasus I, 27 * Here,’ said ismavl, 
‘is a ppeess which I hope is impossible to he develop’d.* 
x8oa tr. A. La Potitniues Re/rohaie To live amidst 
men whose real clmracters you will find it difiicult, some- 
times Impossible, to develop. x8aa Mhs. K. Nathas I.aux' 
reatk I. aoa He did not possess the tact of developing in aa 
in.stant the weakness of the human heart. 

to. To unroll or open up that which enfolds, 
covers, or conceals, Obs. 

X770 Sylph I. 19a Nor will the signature contribute to 
develop the cloud behind which I chuse to conceal myself. 
/hid, II. 41 If he should have . . developed the thin veil 
I spread over the feelings 1 have laboured . . to overcome. 
17^ Mrs. a. M. Hsnnett J*tvenHe tud hi rr lions II I. 
41 Nor is it necessary they should h.*ive the trouble ofdc* 
veloping the obscurity of my character. 

8. To unfold more hilly, bring out all that is 
potentially contained in. 

* 7 S® Wabburton Julian Wks. 18 rr VIII. xxvui, To 
instruct us in the history of the human mind, and to assist 
us in developing its faculties. 1790 Sir J. Rkysoi.us Disc. 
XV, To develope the Latent excellciicie*^. .of our art. 1817 
Hark t/MCJ.ir’j 118591 >85 One nuiy develops .an i<Ica .. Ibit 
one c.annot add to it, least of all in another age. 1864 
PowKN Lagh- ix. *68 To ascertain, develop, and illustrate 
his meaning. 1873 Aknoi.u Lit. Jio^ma v. (1S76) 129 
Learned religion elucidate.^ and devclopes the relation of 
the Son to the Father. 18% .l/antA. Rxant. to July 5/ j The 
trade might he developed to almost any extent. 1890 Sir 
R, RoMea in Laso Times* Ke/. l.XIII. <185/2 For working 
and developing the property to the best advantage. 

b. A/i7. To ojicn gradually ail altuck;. 

1883 Stkvknsom Tft'as, /si. iv. xxi, 'J’he attack would be 
developed from iho nortli. 

c. A/us, See Dkveloi’MKNt 10. 

1880 .SiAiNRR Com/ositioH ix. $ 161 A melody Is rarely de- 
veloped without frcqucnl changes of key, or of harmony. 
thid, i 162 A fragment of melody is said to he developed 
when its outline i.s altered and exp.'uided so as to create new 
interest, /hid,, F.xcrciscs. Develope by v.nious methods 
the foilounng subjects, as if pot tion.s of a Fiaiioforto Scriatu. 

4 . A/atA, To change a mathematical function or 
expression into another of eouivalent value or 
meaning and of more expanded form ; a/>. to ex- 
pand into the form of a series. 

«87x E. Olnfy Inf flit. Calc. 67 It is proposed to discover 
the law of development, when the function can be dcvelojicd 
in the form y :=/(-' ) « A ^ II x /^a-'+A.i’^-t-ctc, 

6. To bring forth from a latent or elementary 
condition (a physical agent or condition of inatlcr) ; 
to make manifest what already existed tinder some 
other form or condition. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Cheui. (18141 GO .Acids arc 
generally developed. 1831 Rrf.wstkr O/ths vii. 73 Such 
a white light I have succeeded in developing. 1834 Mrs. 
SoMERViLi.K Connex. Phys. Sc. xxx. i iB^y) 35<.i The same me- 
chanical means which develope magnetism will also de.stroy 
it. iSjjp 0 . Hiro Nat, Phil. 270 i'his inode of developing 
tilectriaty was discovered .. by Prof. Secbeck. x84a Gkovk 
Corr. I^nys. i'otxcs 59 Heat is developed in some proporiioii 
to the disappearance of light. x86o 'J'vnimli. Glac. 1. xx. 
144 We thus develop both attraction and repulsion. 

D. rhotogr. To bring out and render visible (the 
latent image produced by actinic action upon the 
sensitive surface) ; to apply to (the plate or film) the 
chemical treatment by which this is ciTccted. Also 
ahscl. 


Athenarum aa Feb. aoj/i It is evident then, llmt all 
bodies are capable of photographic disturbance, and might 
be used for the production of pictures ^-did we know of easy 
methods by which the pictures might be developed. ^ IhitL 
14 June 593/1 'J’he paper used by Mr. Fox Talbot is the 
iodide of silver, and the picture is developed by the action 
of gallic acid. 1859 Jfph.son & Rj'.kve Brittany 48 He 
went to and fro to develope the plates and prep.are new 
ones. 1861 Photogr. vVWvr Aim. in Citx, Sc. I. iCo/a The 
plate can lx: developed for hours or days. S863--7S Watts 
Diet. ChtM. If. 693 In order to develop the latent im.Tge, 
the IDaguerreotype] plate was exposed to the action of 
the vapour of mercury. 1873 Tristram Moah xi. 203 All 
our photographs, .have failed, from an accident iMifore they 
were developed. 183^6 G. F. ()iiambkks Astron. 7 to, I prefer 
to develope with an iron .solution. 1893 Abnev Photogr. i. 
(cd. 8) 3. 

O. intr. for rtjl. 

\^\ Photogr, N tries Aim, in Circ. Sc, I. 160/1 A plate 
well washed , . devciopes cleaner than one washed insuffi- 
ciently. 

6 . irons. To cause to grow (what exists in the < 
germ), a. Said of an organ or organism. 

1857 Hrnfrkv Bot, § 40 In Oic Hanyaii tree adventitious 
roots are frequently developed on the outstretched wO'KJy 
branches. 1^3 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 65 In the 
floor of winch a notochord is developed. s8M Arcyi.l 
RxtgH Lavi ii. (ed. 4* io6 They grov^ or, in modern phrase- 
ology they are developed, a 1871 Gkotk Pth. /'ragm, i. 
{1876.1 »5 Ethical sentiment tends to develop the benevolent 
impulses. 187B ItRowNMNO ISxts Croisic 19 Wc nred , 
bencvoience Of not lire’s sunshine to develop seed So well 


b. Said of A Bcrica of organtsmi showing pro- 
gression from a simpler or lower to a higher or 
more complex type ; to evolve. 

1839 Penny Cyd, XIII. »Bt He [Lamarck] supposed that 
all organized Mings, from the lowest to the highest forms, 
were progressively developed from similar Uvingmicroecoi>ic 
pariides. This niay,be called the theory of metamorphosi.H. 
18^7 H. Millkr 7 'esi. Rocks v. aoo The Lamarckian affirms 
that ail our recent species of plants and animals were 
developed out cf previously existing plants and aiiiinals (d 
species entirely ditTercnt. t88o Haughton Phys, Ceog, vi. 
273 Forces have been at work, developing in each great 
continent animal foriu.s peculiar to itself. 

7. transf, lo evolve (as a product) from pre- 
existing materials ; to cause to grow or come into 
active existence or o})eralion. 

z8ao Shf.i.lcy Witch if Atlas xxxyi, In its growth It 
seemed to have developed no defect Of either sex. i8m 
Ht. Martineau Moral i. 5 Fresh powers .. which .. de- 
velop further resources. 1841-4 Emkrsom Ess,, Politics 
Wks. (Rohn) 1 . 242 Wild liberty developcs iron conscience. 
W ant of lilierl y . . stupefies conscience. 1847 — R c/r. Men, 
Na/oleoH ibid. 1 . 3G9 'i’he times . . and his e.nt'ly ctrctim- 
siances combined to develop |his pattern democrat. 1866 
R()<;kks Agrsc, Prices 1 . xxiii. 6ot In the hope that a new 
set of customers might he develojicd. s868 Bain Afcnt. <$* 
Mor. Sc, Fhhii-s (1B75) 6jo The siUiations of different ages 
ami countries develop cluiractcristic qualities. 

b. To exhibit or display in a well-formed con- 
dition or in active operation. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 180 His organ of 
veneration was strongly developed. 1874 Helps Soc. Press. 
iv. 63 It is .xstoiiishmg what ambulatory powers he can 
develop. 1896 WvnisxJ'hysiogr. 169 The hardest rocks of 
Britain are developed in the western and northern p.arts 
of (he island. 1885 Manch. Es^am, 6 Apr. 5/3 Indignant 
jurymen have recently developed a quite unusual tendency 
to write letters to the newspapers. 

8. reft. To unfold itself, come gradually into 
existence or operation. 

1793 W. Roberts l.ooker^on (1704) III. No. 67. 36/rhis 
prominent part of their ciiar.Tcter began to develope itself. 
1830 D'Israeli Chas. /, Ilf. ii. 16 The faculties ot Chailcs 
developed themselves. Z84Z Trench Parables, Tares 96 Wc 
learn that evil . . is ever to develop itself more fully. 1847 
L. Hunt yiir /// m/p>x. (1848) 13a New beauties successively 
developed themselves. x86o Rl'skin Moti, Paint. V. vii. 
iii. § 8. i JO 'I'he quiet, thoroughly defined, infinitely divided 
and modelled pyramid [of cloud] never develops itself.^ i87< 
1 U:«:ki.and /..flg-hk. 276 A serious fault had developed itself. 
1879 M'Carthy (hvn Times 11 . xxii. t«2 Our cunstitutional 
system grows and developed itself year after year, 

0 . intr, (for To unfold itself, grow from a 
germ or rudimentary condition ; to grow into a fuller, 
higher, or maturer condition. 

a 1843 SmiTiiKY Inscriptions xxxv, How difierently Did 
the two spirits. .Develop in that awful clement. il^S J. 
II. Newman Ess, Derclopm, i. i. (1846) 3;r An idea, .cannot 
develope at all^ except either by destroying, or modifying 
and incorporating with itself, existing litres of thinking 
and acting. X859 Kingsley Misc., Ssvi/t ^ Pope (1860) 1. 
285 The man.. goes on.. developing almost unconsciously. 
1874 Grkkn Short /list. vii. 1 5. 387 I..ondon developed into 
the general mart of Europe. z88o McCarthy Own Times 
IV.Tiv. 179 It seems certainly destined to dcvelope rather 
than fade. L. Malet A/rr. Larimer ii Such women 
. .do not develop very early either spiritually or mentally. 

b. Of diseases : To advance from the latent stage 
which follows the introduction of the germs, to 
that in which the morbid action manifests itsedf. 

1891 Law Times XCIl. 131/2 The time swine fever takes 
to (fcvclup. 

Hence DeveToped ///. a., Developing vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

«6Sfl Blount (/A*«qsn, Developed [see r nl.>ove]. 1775 Ash, 
Developing, disentangling, disengaging, uncovering. 1859 
Mii.l Liberty iit, (1865) 37/2 'I’o ^low, tlmt these developed 
human beings are of some use to the undeveloped. z86z 
I'/wtop". Ninos Aim. in Circ. ,Sc. 1 . 160/1 'J'ake a sufficient 
(quantity of the. .developing solution, c 1865 J. Wylde in 
Circ, Sc. 1 . 148/2 The result of developing depends, .on the 
strength of the silver solution. 1879 A theneeum 83/2 Develop- 
ing animals may at any stage in embryonic history become 
more or less profoundly modified. 1880 A. Wilson in Gent I . 
Mag. CCXLVI. 45 It.. might be ranked as a developing 
snau. i88a Tvnliall in /.ongm, Afag. 1 . 32 'I'he photo- 
grapher. .illuminates his developing room with light trans- 
mitied through re<l or yellow glass. 

DeyelopablO (d/'vc*Idpdb'l), a. and sb, [f. 
prec. vb. -ajile : in mod.F. diueloppablc.'] 

A. adj. Capable of being developed or of de- 
veloping. 

1835 R, F. Wilson in Newman's Lett. (1891) II. 130 Prin- 
ciples . . only developable under one form. 18^ Wilkins 
l*crs. Names Bible 3(50 It is the nature of symbolical nanic.s 
used sacramentally to pass«.sH a developable significance. 
1873 Whi'inky Life Lang. xiv. 292 Inslitictive gesture, 
developable into a complete 8y.stem of expres.sion. 1879 
Jevons in Coutemp. Rn'. Nov. 537 It now becomes a 
moving and developable moral sense, 

b. A fatk, (rt) Of a function or expression : Cap- 
able of being expanded, (b) Of a curved surface : 
Capable of being unfolded or Battened out : (see 
Develop v, 1 b). 

z8i6 tr. Lacroix' Dijf, 4 Jut. Cak, 479 If/(A) he a func- 
tion of A developable m a series of powers of A. .then [etc.]. 
1840 Laronkr Geom, 947 Two developable surfaces will 
intersect in a right line, if the right lines, by the motion of 
which they are generated, coincide in any one position. 
z86s Alois Solid Geom. tx. 1 146 Ruled surfaces in which 
consecutive generating lines he in one plane are called 
developable surfaces, while all other ruled surfaces ore 
c.-illed sknu surfaces. 1866 PROCTOK /iandbk. Sta rsiO note, 


DBVaLOFMBSrr. 

In reality . . even such narrow strips of a globe are not 
developable, and the chord and arc of five degrees ore not 
equal, os they ore asstuned to be. 

B. sb. {AM.) A developable surface ; a ruled 
surface in which consecutive generators intersect. 

1874 Salmon Csom, three Diwens. | 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
iiuerscct i.s a curve.. which is called the cuspidal edge of 
that developable, 

Deyaloper (dfve’Idi) 3 i\ v, [f. as prec. 4 - - 1 R.J 
He who or that which develops. 

*®33 Whkwell in Todhunter Aec. Whewd/'s IVsii. (1876) 
II. 164 'i'hat you should think I have done any injustice 
to the mathematical developers. 1846 G. S. Fabkk Lett. 
Tractar. Secess. 98 A developer of the Adoration of the 
Host from the unestahlished doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
1850 Maurice Mot, 4* Alet. Philos, (ed. a) 85 Developers 
of a certain set of theories about gods, men, and nature. 
1804 Chicago Advance 4 Jaii., The home is the great de- 
veloper of individuality and character. 

b. Photogr, A chemical agent by which photo- 
graphs arc developed. 

1869 Eng. Aleck. 3 Dec. 281/3 By Judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1870 CasselVs Techn. 
Educ, IV. 323/2 The iron developer and the pyrogallic acid 
.solution for intensifying. 1890 Abney Photogr. (ed. 6V 20 
'i'he chemical agents which are utilized in order to allow 
the development of the latent image to take place . . are 
technically called developers, a term which, critically speak, 
iiig, is a miviiomcr, as in the majority of cases the part they 
play is a secondary one. 

I>eve*lopiBt. nmee^word. [f. as proc. + -lht.] 
An evolutionist. 

1854 H. Sthicklanp Travel Thoughts 12 You are a Ves- 
tiges of Creation developist, and think that a Frenchman 
may, by cultivation, be developed into an Englishman. 

X)0VOlop]ll6nt (d/vc‘l 5 pment). Also 8-9 de- 
velop©-. ^f. Develop 7a + -mknt, after F. dPve- 
loppementi in 15th c. desrj-.] The process or fact 
of developing; the concrete result of this pro- 
cess. 

1 . A gradual unfolding, a bringing into fuller 
view ; a fuller disclosure or working out of the de- 
tails of anything, as a plan, a scheme, the plot of 
a novel. Also quasi-r^>»f;'. that in which the fuller 
unfolding is embodied or realized. 

[175* CiiESTEHF. Lett, cdxxvi. (17921 III. 263 A d/velpp/e- 
Mvni that must prove fatal to Regal and Papal pretensions.] 
z7s6 j. Warton A'ss. Pope 1 > 49 ( !’.) These observations on 
'iTioinson . . might still be augmented by an exaniitiation 
and developement of the beauties in the loves of the birds, in 
Spring; a view of the torrid zone in Summer; [etc.]. 1739 

Sterne Tr. Shandy 1 . xiii. (K.>, A map . . with many other 
pieces and dcvelopcmcnts of this work will be added to the 
end of the twentieth volume. 1786 Francis the Philm- 
thropist X, 155 Congratulatioas ,. on the developement, so 
muen to his honour, of this intricate and confused affair. 
185s (iLAUsTONF. Clean, IV. v, 5 Essential to the entire 
development of iny case. ^ 

2 . Evolution or bringing nut from a latent or 
elementary condition ;, the production of a natural 
force, energy, or new form of matter. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 176 How slow is the developc- 
ment of heat. 1863 E. y. Neale And. Th. .«■ Nat, 214 
The development discernible in nature, is only the bringing 
to light a new manifestation of forcc.s already existing, with 
the .same characters, under some other niaiiife.statioii. 1863 
Tyndali. Heat i. 4 6. (1870) 5 Experiments which illustrate 
the development of heat by mechanical means. 

3 . The growth and unfolding of what is in the 
germ ; the condition of that which is developed : 
a. of organs and organisms. 

1796 Jfffkr.son in Momc A mer. Geog. 1 . 92 The develope* 
mciit and formation of xreat genns. 1813 Sir IL Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 2x3 'riie variou.s stage.s of the develop- 
ment and decay of their organs. 1835 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. 
Let. iii, 'I’he tran.sfornialions of iiLsects. .strictly, they ought 
rather to be termed a series of developments. 1840 Dana 
y.ooph. (1848) 686 I’he latter also differ in their modes of 
developement. 186a .Sir B. Brodir PsychoL luq . 11 . i. 5 
Watching the development of buds and flowers. 187s Ben- 
nett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Boi, -yrt As the development pro- 
gresses the cclkn . . become diffierentiated. VSm Huxley 
Anat, Inv, Anim. iii. xxt 'i'he dcvclopmeiit of the sponges 
has been carefully investigated. i8w Haugiiton Phys. 
Ceog. i. 16 Some are now in their infancy ; others in the full 
vigour of their development. 

b. Of races of plants and animals : The same as 
Evolution ; the evolutionary process and its result. 
Development theory or hypothesis {Biol .) ; the doc- 
trine of Evolution ; applied especially to that form 
of the doctrine taught by Lamarck (died 1829). 

1844 R. Chambers I' estiges d Creation rot Hypo- 
thesis of the Development of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms, /bid, ooa The whole train of animated beings 
..are then to be regarded os a series of advances of the 
principle ofiksdopment, which have depended upon exter- 
nal physical circumstances to which the retniUing animals 
are appropriate. 1849 H. Miller Footpr, Great, xiii. 

243 The development visions of the Lamarckian, stfii ' * 

RicHARnsON /ntrvd. Geot. 306 'Hie theory of progressive de- 
velopment receives no support from the facts unfolded by 
the history of fossil reptiles. 18M Argyll Reign Law i. 
(ed, 4) 39 All theories of Development have b^n simply 
attempts to suggest . . the physical process by means of 
which, this ideal continuity or type and pattern has b^ 
preserved. 1871 IV1.0R Print, Cnlt. I. x Its verJons 
may be regarded as stages of development or evoFimonr 
eacn the outcome of previous history. >878 Stewart AT 
Unseen Unio. iv. 4 15X. 156 Creation belongs to eternity and 
development to time. 
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DEVBBTUBE. 


DXVBLOPiaNT. 

0 . The bringliiff out of the latent capabilities Cof 
anything) ; the rouer expansion (of any principle 
or activity), 

3 R. W. Dalb Tmp, xii. (1877) 131 A promise 
[ud developement and fulness dT which we are still 
ig for* sSps Gsbbn Short Hist. v. 3 3, 935 A yet 
larger development of their powers was oflered to the Com- 
mons by Edward himself. Ibid. ix. 697 A mightier and 
more rapid develrament of national energy. 1878 Lkcky 
Eng. in x8/a C. 11 . v. <0 The real development of Scotch 
industry dates from the Union of 1707. 1879 Luubock Addr. 
/W. tjr Bduc. Iv. 85 Natural science, as a study is perhaps 
the first in devclrament of our powers. 1879 CasseiCs Techn. 
Educ. IV. 34/a Inis extraordinary development of the iron 
manufacture. 

4. Gradual advancement through progressive 
stages, growth from within. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aimetn. iv. (1853) 104 Only where 
those means exist, .is there a development of holy char.'icter. 
*845 J. H. Nkwmak Ess. Devehpm. 1. i. (1846) 37 The de- 
velopment of an ideaf being the germination, growth, and 
perfection of some living . . truth. s86z ^ Gakuki'I' Boyle 
Lect. 46 This scheme . . exhibits a progressive development, 
in which there is not a missing link. i86s S. Lucas Sccularia 
6 Nations proceed in a course of Development, their later 
manifestations being potential^ present in the earliest ele- 
ments. 1887 Frkkman Worm. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 251 Gradual 
developement without any sudden change. 

6 . A developed or well-grown condition ; a stale 
in which anytning is in vigorous life or action. 

1851 G. F. Richardson Introd, Geol. 358 The genus Ser- 
puU .. attained its greate.st development in the oolitic seas. 
x8ss MAmcL Frolog. Log. (18G0) 18 His disciple, .has carried 
the doctrine to its fullest development. 1870 RoLt.ESTON 
Anim. Life Introd. 49 The great development of the 
.sternum whence the muscles of flight take origin. 1871 
Smiles Charac. xit. (1876) 366 The highest development of 
their genius. 1875 Iowett Plato (cd. 3) I. 76 The loaches 
has more play and development of character. 

6. The developed result or product ; a developed 
form of some earlier and more rudimentary or- 
ganism, structure, or system. 

1845 f. H. Newman Ess, DeveloPnt. 1. iii. (1846) 58 The 
butterfly is the development . . of the grub. 18m Froude 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. i. 2 The last orders of Gothic architec- 
ture were the development of the first. 1871 R. W. Dale 
Cowmantifn. Introd. 4 The Christian Faith may he spoken 
of os, in some sense, the development of Judaism. 1^3 
M. Arnold Lit. h- Dogma Pref. (1876) 22 Attacking Romish 
developments from the Hihic, which . . were evidently . . 
false developments. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith 1. s 
Natural to man only as a development, not as an original 
element in his nature. 

11 . Technical uses. 

7 . a. Geom. The action of unrolling a cylindrical 
or conical surface, the unbending of any curved 
surface into a plane, or of a non-plane curve into 
a plane curve, fb. Applied to the unrolling 
of a papyrus or other roll which has become 
rigid {pbs\ 

1800 j. Haytkr Hercule^an ^ Pompeian MSS, la Aliout 
thirty years ago, His Sicilian Majesty ordered the Dcvclope- 
meiit, the Transcription, and the printing of the Volumes 
[rolls], .to be undertaken. 1817 (titlc\ Herculnneuin Rolls. 
—Correspondence Relative to a Proposition made by Dr. 
Sickler, of Uildburghau.scii, upon the Subject of their De- 
velopment. 1878 lluxLKV Physiogr. xix. 333 I.et the out- 
line of the country he prmcctcd on this cone : then on un- 
folding the paper, it may be spread out on a f1.^l surface : 
hence the method is known as that of conical development. 
Ibiii.y^t The polar regions are not brought within Mer- 
cator's projection, for the poles are supjioscd, by the cylin- 
drical tlevelopment to be indefinitely distant. 

O. See quots. 

1874 Knight Diet. Afech., Development^ The proce.ss of 
drawing the figures which given lines on a curved surface 
would assume, if that surface were a flexible sheet and were 
spread out flat upon a jilane without alteration of area and 
without distortion. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 195/1 
To draw the variou.<t forms required in 'development —that 
is the covering of surfacc-s. 

8. Math. The process by which any mathematical 
expresftion is changed into another of equivalent 
value or meaning, and of more expanded form ; the 
expanded form itself. 

i8t8 tr. LacroijT Diff. tfr Int. Calc. 148 Thi.s dcvelope- 
ment has been obtained by first putting a* + A instead or x, 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 145/1 The m.'ithematical u.sc of an 
expression is frrauently facilitated by employing its develop- 
ment. — > ibid,^ The usual form of development is into infinite 
series. 

9 * I'he action of developing a photograph ; the 
process whereby the latent image on the exposed 
film is rendereef visible bv the chemical precipita- 
tion of new material on the surface. 

184s Aihemeumn^ Mar, 312/3 If an impressed Daguerreo- 
type plate . . be exposed to the vapour of chlorine, iodine, 
or bromine . . the nascent picture is obliteratcij||^o as to be 
no longer capable of developement by the vapourof mercury. 
*861 PhotogT. Hews Aim. in Cire, Sc, 1 . 160/2 Add more 
silver, till the development is complete. s88i Ei^. Meek. 
No. 874. 382/1 Ibe exposed plates, after development and 
before fixing, should be put [etc.]. 

10. Mus. The unfolding of the qualities or capa- 
cities of a musical phrase or subject by modifica- 
tions of melody, harmony, tonality, rhythm, etc., 
esp. in a composition of ela^rate form, as a sonata ; 
the part of a movement in which this takes place. 
Also iUtrib. 

s88o Parry in Grove Dki. Mns. b.v.. The most perfect 
types of development are to be found in Beethoven’s works, 

VOL. IIL 


with whom not .seldom the greater part of a movement is 
the constant unfolding and opening out of all the latent 
posiiibilities of some sinmle rh^hmic figure. 1880 Stainer 
Composkion'^e, 1 136 I^is splendid musical form (sonata- 
formj differs . . chiefly in having a Development-portion. 
Ibid. 8 166 A figure, or rhythmic motive, or melodic phrase 
from any part preceding the double bar lof a movem^u m 
sonata-form] may lie chosen for development. 1889 M. A. 
Harding Analysis of Fortn 5 The Coda begins with a de- 
velopment of the figure taken from the isl subject. Ibid.t 
I'he development commences in C major, 

11. attrib. See also 3 b. 
z88$ Pall Malic. 12 Feb. 5/2 No development work has 
been done whatever, not a .shaft has been sunk. 

Hence Dawelopmenta'rian, HiivelopmeatlBt, 
nonU'Xvds.t one who holds a theory of develop- 
ment or evolution in biology, theology, etc. ; an 
evolutionist. 

1865 ATorti. Star 3 Sept., The most curious part of the 
business is that some polygenists are also devciopmentariaus. 
1870 Sat. Ket>. XXlA. 807 If Mr. Proctor were a devclop- 
mentist, and boldly laid it down that out of elementary 
substances of proved iifcntity with tho.se of our e.arth . . life 
. . miLst of necessity be engciulered in furiiis much the same 
as those we know. x888 luAum Churchman 26 May 144 
No loophole of escape is here left for the ‘ developmeii- 
tarlins . 

DeTalopmentai (dfvc-lopmc-ntfil), a. [f. prec. 
♦* -AL.] Of, pertaining, or incidental to fleveloiv- 
ment; evolutionary. 

Des>elopmeutal disease, a disease which is a.SKociatetl with 
a stage or process in the development of the body. 

184a OwhN Parthenogenesis 8 So much of the primary 
developmental proccssc.s.^ x9S9 Darwin Orig. Species xiv. 
(1873) 390 .Someliines it is onfo the earlier developtnentul 
stages which fail. 1864 Daily Tel. 27 July, Deaths by con- 
vulsions rose from 38 to 71 . . by developmental disc.-isc.s of 
children from 24 to 42. 1883 AVry//. li'eeX'/yPos 


I3 Birtn. ItWl'/y Post 1 x Aiig. 3/6 
Ued, of the developmental class 


One of the diseases, so caUL , 

—viz., senile dec-iy. 1884 Emrmledge No. 160. 421 They 
are interesting from a developiiieiital point of view, 1890 
H UMPiiRY Ola Age 5 A developmental or physiological death 
terminates the developmental or physiological decay. 
Hence Dewelopme'ntoliBt, nonce-wd.f an evolu- 
tionist. 

i86a Temple Bar Mag. V. 215 According to the develop- 
inenlalisls . . the various races of men. .gradually devcKqicd 
themselves in the progress of ages, froiiL lower forms of 
animal life. 


Developmentally, oilv. [f. prec. + -ly ‘b,] 
In relation or reference to development. 

1849 Owen in Todd Cycl.Anat. IV. 87^1 The investiga- 
tion . .of this vast subject zootomicAlly, devmopmentally’, and 
microscopic, ally. 1803 ITuxlkv Alan's Place Nat, iii. 118 
The b.^se of the skull may Ije dcinonKtr.atcd clcvelopmcntalfy 
to be its relatively fixed part. 1871 Carpenter Alent.Phvs. 
11. XV. (1879)571 The retina may be aevelopnientally regarded 
as a kind of olT-shoot from the optic ganglion. 

t Deye*nerate, v. Ohs. - < (nd. L, dfvencr- 
dri to reverence, f. Dfi- ^ + vemran to worship.] 

i6n Cockrram, Deuenerate, to worship. 

+ Devenu'state, V. Obs, rare - *. [f. late I.. 
dPvemtsUlre : Gellius) to disfigni’c, deform, f. Dk- 6 
4 - venusidre. to beautify, vcmisius beautiful : sec 
•ATE 3 .] trans. To deprive of Igjauty or comeli- 
ness ; to disfigure, deform. 

1653 Watekhousi- a Pol. Learning 245 (L.) To see wh.at 
yet rem.ains uflwauty and order devenustated, and exposed 
to .shame and dishonour. 

t Dever, sh. (V/J., Ml^, form of Devoir, duty. 

t DoveTgence. Obs. rare - [ad. late I.. 
devergentia (^Gellius) an inclining downward, n 
sloping, f, deverglre^ f. l)E- 1 + verghe to incline, 
turn.] Downward slope, declivity. 

17*7 Hailey vol. II, Devcf ’ getur , a devexUy or declivity, 
by which any thing tends or declines downward. 1755 
Johnson, Destergence, declivity, declination. {Diet.) 1847 
Craig, Dez>efgence, Dcz/ergeucy, ileclivity; declination. Obs. 
(1884 Webster, Dezvrgence, Devergency, the same as Di- 

Devera, doversion, -Itie ; see Divers-. 


tBeveTSarj. Ohs. rare. [?ad. D dever- 
sdrium lodging-nouse, inn.] ?A lodging-house, 
inn, tavern ; see Divebsory. 

^1485 DigbyMyst. (1882)111.754 , 1 was drynchyn In .synne 
deversarye. 

D«VMt (drve-rt), V. arch. [a. OF. devester 
(13th c.\ also desvestir (12th c. in Ilatzf.), f. des-, 
aP' « L. </«• (see De- 6, Dis-) + veslir, mod.F. 
vPiir:~^L. veslTre to clothe. The Latin dictionaries 


cite a single instance of devestlre to undress, from 
Appuleius ; but in Romanioi the prefix is <//>-, des- : 
cf. Pr. desvestir^ de%}€stir^ It, divestire, med.L. 

///-, de-vestire, from OFr, In later English the 
prefix is conformed to classical L. analogies as 
Divest, q.v., and det>esf now survives only in 
.sense 5 (in which divest also occurs).] 

1 1 . trans. To unclothe, undress, disrobe (a per- 
son) ; rejl. to undress oneself. Ohs. 

*S 9 ® Yono Diana 13 If that »he was alone, dcuesiing her, 
stto Shak.s Hen. r,*ii. iv. 78 That you deuest your selfc, 
and lay apart The borrowed Glories. 1604 — Oth. ii. iii. 
z8i Like Bride and Groome Deuesting them for Bed. 1633 
CucKKRAM, Deuest, to vncloath one. axfias Fletcher 
IVoman's Prise t.ii, Leave it Maria : Devest you with obe- 
dient hands; to bed! x8m * 4 /r(ifvii»4T9 Whose filthy naked- 
ness must appear When he is devested. 

t Todismantle, reduce ton defenceless state. 


1651 Gaule Magasirom. 335 The City of Rome being 
mightily devested by the Gaules, the Senators began to 
dcnlierate, whether they should repaire their ruined walls 
or flee to Vejus. 

1 2 . To Strip (a person) 13^ clothes, armour, etc. ; 
to strip or deprive of anything that clolhefl^r 
covers, or i^/ig. considered to do so. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhukst .Eneis 1. (Arb.) 31 Troilus hee marcked 
running, deucslcd of armour. 1683 Gadbury in H'hartods 
JThs. Pref., Left naked, and devested of every thing. 1687 
DHYom Hind fir P. 1. 187 And Aaron of hisEphod to devest. 
X7aa Wollaston Ke/ig. Hat. v. iza Thoughts in their naked 
state, deveHted of .all words. zBoo Kendall 7 'rav. II. xlviL 
148 One crab devested of its shell, 
t B. J?g. To strip (a person or thing) of L^om) 
possessions, rights, or attributes ; to dcniicfe, enspos- 
sess, deprive ; rarely in good sense, to free, rid. 

zsfia Sackville in Alirr. Mag., Buckingham xxix. The 
royulT babes deuested from theyr trone. 1640 Sanderson 
.Serm. II. 155 We will s|icak of things, .considered in them- 
selves, and as they stand devested of all circumstances, z&ti 
Milton Ch. Cart. 11. iii. (1851) 158 With much more reason 
. . ought the cen-sure of the Church be quite devested and 
disintal’d of all jurisdiction, z^y Wakd .Simp. Cotter 15 
What a Cruelty it is to devest Children of that oncly c.\icrnnU 
priviledge 1 Z647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popety 11. 1. g ii 
ifow to devest it from its evil appendages. z6m — Duct. 
Duhit. II. i. To .say that God..h.ad devested them of their 
rights. Z67Z I'me Honconf. 968 To dt-vest Preaching of this 
Authority. z686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xviii. 117 'I’lie Aspects 
arc not wholly devested of Influence when under the Horizon. 

+4. a. To take or pluck off (the clothing of 
any one), b. To put off (clothing, anything worn, 
borne, possessed, or held) ; to throw off, give up, 
lay aside, abandon. Obs. 

ssfi 6 Drakt Horace To Rdr. a Few or none dim attempt 
tu deuest or pluck of her vailc of hypocrisie. z6a5 Donne 
Sefm. IxvI. 667 A.s those Angels doe not devc.st Heaven by 
coming, so there, Soules invest Heaven in their going. i6a6 
Ibid. IV. 33 No man that hath takeu^ Orders can . . devest 
his orders when he will. Azfitz ibid. i. (1634) 5 The highest 
c.annot devest mortality. -^Poi'uis (1650)252 Who.. made 
whole tuwnes devest Tiicir wals and bulwArks. Z673 S. C. 
Art of Complaisance 5 Perswnding them that we have de- 
vested our own enmity. 1675 Art Ctmtentm, ix. 9 4. 224 
That ugly form . . by u.se devests its terror. Z765 Black- 
STONi". Comm. I. 370 I'his natural allegiance . . cannot be 
devested without [etc,]. 

fc. rdl. To devest oneself of \ to strip or dispos- 
sess oneself of ; to put or throw off, lay down, lay 
aside. Obs. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint a His Father . . devested 
himsclfc of all Authority. z6<z TIoiihks Letnaih. n. xxvi* 
T47 I'o be able . . to devest lumsdfc of alt fear. 167a M arvell 
Eeh, Transp, t. a^oTlie samcdHy that they took up Divinity, 
llicy devested thentscives of humanity. ,1707 Curios, tn 
Hush, ij- Card, 3 ji> Suit . . cannot devest it self of the Im- 
pression it had received from Nature, iwi Boswell *)ohnsm 
an. 1783 (1816) IV. 273 The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native 
of the f'Icbrides. .devc.sled himself of national bigotry. 

6. Law. a. T’o take away (a possession, right, 
or interest vested in any one), to alienate ; lo annul 
(any vested right), to convt7 away. To devest out 
of : the ojqiosile of to ‘ vest in ’. 

Z574 ir. Littleton's Tenures 32.1, Tlicy c.annot dcve.ste 
th.at thing in fee which hath beenu vested in theire house. 
Z613S1R H. Finch /.rw(i636)4a If a woman hauing chattels 
personall t.ake a husband, the Law deuesteth the pru^verty 
out of her, and ve.delh in her husband onely. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 184 The interest, which the survivor 
originally had, is clearly not devested by the death of his 
companion. z8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11 . 36^ Where .. 
the freehold is not conveyed away or devested. 1840 .S. 
Wakkicn io,<xx>a Year ix. in Blackw. Mag. XLVIIl. 92 
The estate h.ad once been vested, and could not sub.se- 
((iicntly l)c dc-vested by an altci-.ation or blemish in the 
iiMtrumcnt. 184a Stkchrn Lmvs Eng. (1874) II. 687 The title 
of any person instituted, .to any l)enefice with cure of .souls 
will he afterwards devested unless he .shall publicly rc.ad . . 
the 39 articles. 1848 Aknould Alar. Insur. (iS(>6.) I. l. iii. 
T04 A mere pledge of the pror»crty, n.s a collateral security, 
does not devest all his insurable interest out of the property 
originally insured. 

tb. To dispos.ses9 (a person) of any right, au- 
thority, etc., with which he is invested. Obs. 

1644 H. Pakkkk Jus Pop. 17 ft invests the grantee without 
devesting the grantor. z66i Cri ssy Heji. Oatkes .Suprem, 
4- A/lrg., He iHen. VIII] devested the Pope, and assumed 
to liiinself the power of Excoiumunicatiun. i6;fb in Picton 
L'pool Mnnie. Her. (1883) I. 268 Persons which l)carc . . 
omc!cs .. and are not legally devested. z8zo J. Marshall 
Const. Opin. (1830) 13J 'Ihe .same power may devest any 
other individunt of bis lands. 


Hence Deve-sted ///. a., D 9 Y 9 ' 8 tliiff vhl sb. ; 
also Deve itmtnt. 

1803 Holund Plutarch's Mor. 1303 The devesting of 
trecA wliich . . begin to shed and lose their leaves. X847 
M. Tfu».s«N Div. Eight Covf. Introd. 6 By the Generali 
devestment of the creature of all it.s native jgraces and bless- 
ings. zl^ Boylk Hew Exp. Phys. Meek. xxii. 164 They 
..lay aside the disguise of Air, and resume the devested 
form of Liquors. 167a Petty Pol. Anat. 42 The people of 

4 reland are all in Factions . . called Knelisn and Irbh, Pro- 
tstants and Papists : Though indeed the real distinction is 
vested and devested of the Land belonging to Papists, ann. 
1641. 

Devestiture^ obs. var. of Divebtitubb. 
Deve'Stnra. t-ure. fa. OF. des-^ dgvesture, 
•cure U 4 lh c. in Goclef.) Korn, type *desvestitura, 
f. desvestire: see Devest and cf. Divebtuuk.] 
The action of devesting : putting off (as clothes) ; 
dispossession (of property). 
s 6 ^ W. Movntagub Devout Ess. i. xiv. §3 (R.) The 



BXTBX 

very disadvAntage we have . . !n the dovcsUire of self-resi^cls. 
x 708 Cor-KBKOOKE tr. ZViyj/ Hindu Z/kv fiBui* 11 1 .^ 5a 
U^csiurc of properly hap^HSJis ihree ways ; by clcgradaUon, 
by abdication or renunciation, and by natural death. 

t!D6V6**» i*' 

dined or sloping downwards, pa. pple. of devek^t 
f. De- I. I + vek/^e to carry, convey.] 

A. ai&, lient or bending down, inclined or 
sloping dotvnward. 

c 14M Patlad. on Hmb, iii. osio Thai love lande devexe 
and incHnate. x6<i9 Uapdily & Navi^jk L{fe T. Morion 
To Rdr., In hisdevcx old age. iw Railky yoI. 11 . Dcvex^ 
hollow like a valley ; bowed down, bending. *775 in Asm. 

B. sb. Downward slope, declivity; Dkvexity. 

16x7 May Lucan x. 47 Vpon the Westcrne lands (Follow. 

ing clie worlds deuexe) ne meant to tread. 

Hence t Deve'zneM. 

17x7 Bailkv vol. II, DtvexnesSf devexity, bendingness 
downwards. 

tBeve*xed| fpl a. Obs. [f.. prec. + -El).] 
Bent or bowed down. 

S5fo wait (J- //w. Af. C. (Surtees 1835) S05 Yf he shalbe 
by aidg or other wyse devexed or blynd. 

t Devo*xion. firreg. f. L. dtvex-us\ see Devex.] 

*7x7 llAiLKV vol. II, Devt'xhn^ devexity, bendingness or 
shclvtngness. 177$ in Anu. 

t Deve*zi^« Obs. Also 7 di-. [ad. L. ife- 
vexitds, f. devexus : see Devex and -ity.] Down- 
ward slope or incline ; concavity : sec miols. 

sdoi Holland Pliny I. 33 No roan doubteth that the water 
of the sea came cucr in any shore so far as the deuexitie 
would have suffered, /hid. So far as the other deucxitie 
or fall of the earth. i6ix Cotgr., Dcr>exU/y dcucxilie ; a 
hollowiiesse, bowing, bending, hanging double. /rx6i8 
l.)AVies IPi/tcs l*il^imaj^e 30 ( 1 .)!) His h.aire. . Doth 
glorifie that Heau n’s Divextty, His head. 1656 Rloi.’ni’ 
iUossogr.t DeT’c.ri/y, tHk hollowness of a valley, a bending 
down. X67I in Phillips. 1775 in Ash. 
tBeveyn. Obs. rare. In phrase in deveynie^ 
in vain. 

c X4M Lan/rands Cimr^. (MS. P) 17 pat he travcylle 
no3t In deveyne IMS. A, in veynh Ibid. (MS. A) lao pei 
spek-en in devyn [MS. 11 , deveynj. 
t a. Ohs. rare, [ad. late L. de- 

vithH-em, pr. pple. of devidre : see next and -axt.] 

1 . Deviating; divergent. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 4780 From yourc scole .so ilcvyaunt 
J am. 16x3 CocKicRAXt, Deuiant^ farre out of the way. 

2 . That diverts or causes to turn aside. 

X47X Ripi.£Y Comp. Atch, Pref. in Ashm. (1652) jax 0 dc* 
viaiiMt fro danger, 0 drawer. 

I* l)6*viEt6f ///• Obs. rare. [ad. late L. iic- 
vidt^usy pa. iwle. of devidre to turn out of the way ; 
see next.] Turned out of the way ; remote. 

1360 Rolland Cri. Venia i. ao8 Thow art far diniiat For 
to conforme thy lufe to sic estait. 7638 Sir T. Hclrdkkt 
Trav. (ed. a) In the way no doubt, or not farre devmt 
to Rages. 

Beyiate (df'vi|«>t), v. [f. L. devidt- ]}pl. stem 
of devidre (Augustine and Vulgate), to turn out of 
the way, f. De- I. 2 + via way. Cf. F. dhner 
(Oresrae, 14th c.).] 

1 . intr. To turn aside from the course or track ; 
to turn out of the way ; to swenc. 

Quari.es Emhh iv. iii. (17x8) 199 Neither stand still, 

^ nor go back, nor deviate. Ogilby Brit. Pref., Some 
*have deviated more than a whole Degree. 1748 Anson's 
l^oy. 111. vi. 348 Nor did they deviate in the least from their 
course. 1749 Fielding Tom Jotus xii. xi, Our travellers 
deviated into a much less frequented track. x86o I'ynijall 
Gtac. 1. xviii. 137 \Ve hewed our steps, .but were soon glad 
to deviate from the ice. 

2 . fig. To turn aside from a course, method, or 
morfe of action, a rt^Je, standard, etc. ; to take a 
different course, diverge. 

ai6» AusriN Medit, (1635)8 We had not onely deviated, 
and like Sheepe sorie astray, but were become Enemies. 
1639 B. Harris PtirivaFs Iron Age 38 They h.'id deviated 
from their dutj*. x68x Drydkn Mac FUcknoe so 'I'he rest 
to some faint meaning make pretence, But Shadwell never 
deviates into sense, 1777 Watson Philip H (iSpqi 165 'J'hose 
who devLited, or whom he suspected of deviating, from the 
Citholic faith. Macaulay Ess., Mit/ortfs Greece 

Wlu. 1666 VH. 68^ By resolutely deviating from hi.H prede- 
cesKon he Is often in the right. s86o TvNnAi.L Giac. t. xvi. 
X08 Why 1 deviated from my original intention. 

b. To digress from the subject in discourse or 
writing. 

1838 -Sir T. Hkrsert Trav. (ed. 2) 341, 1 liave deviated, 
this was discourse at dinner, not yet ct)ded. xSxx Byron 
Juan IX. xli, I am apt to grow too metaphysics .. And 
deviate into matters rather drjL 

c. To diverge or depart in opinion or practice. 

x66o Barrow Euclid Pref.(i7i4l3 It seem'd nut worth my 

while to devi.nte . .from biin. s8xx M, Hawkins Ctess 
4 IkHr. II. 79, I say notlung of sectaries ; «|»lhey profess 
to deviate from us, they do not belong to u.s. 

d. Of things (usually abstract): To take a 

different course, or have a different tendency; to | 
diverge or differ {from a standard, etc.). i 

Bentley Doyle Uct. v. 149 If ever Dead Matter 
should deviate frdm this Motion. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 
i8x As far a.A the fact deviaiL's|rom the principle, so far the 
practice la vtciou.s and Corrupt ; ■ x8ot Sthurr .S/tf/Vr 4- Past. 

*• A* ?3^I>rticularR. .deri-Tting from the present methods of 
piktng fish, ifira R* Kelig. 1x873) 301 Sans- 

• knt and Cireek pave deviated from each other. 

3 . Iraus, To turn (any one) out of the way, turn 


aside, divert, deflect, change the direction of. {tit. 


.W... 


xfidb W11.LSVORD Scales Comtn, AviUb, Noiie shall be.. 
devLited with doubtfiill direction.s. xfiSri Coivon tr. Mou~ 
iaigne xxxv. (I).}, To let them deviate him from tlie right 
path . 1879 N EwcOMS & Holoxn A stron. 63 The eve lens . . 
receives tnc peticil of rays, and deviates it to the oi)servei;’s 
eye. 1894 Pop. Sei. Monthly June, If the angle of vision in 
one eye DC deviated even to a slight degree.. we see two 
images. 

tA trans. To depart from. Obs. rare. 

1737 Mrs. Griffith Ze/r. Henry ^ P'rances (1767) H. aaa 
This primitive reason is the great criterion, which may be 
deviated, according as reason or conscience instructs the. . 
mind. 

Hence Be'viating ///. a. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept, ii/a Ten batteries, ten deviat- 
ing points, and ten induction coils have about six times the 
power of one battery. 

Beviation (d/vi|^i*Jdn). [n. of action from D. 
dividre to Deyi.xte : cf. mcd.L. devid/iOy F. devia- 
tion (1461 in Godef. Suppt.; not in Colgr. ; in 
Aead. Diet, only from 1 762).] 

1 . The action of deviating; turning aside from 
a ])ath or track ; swerving, deflexion. 

1646 Hib T. Brownr Pseud. Bp. vi. iv. s 83 The dayes 
cncica.se or dci:rea.sc according lo the declination of the 
Sun ; that is, its deviation Ndrthw.*ird or Sout}iw.Trd from 
the riLqiKitor. 1897 Dampikr Poy. I. x. *87 According as 
tlie Ship deviated from its direct cour.se .. such deviation is 
. .exprest by N. or Si. 1781 Cowfer Friendship X13 They 
in.Tnife.st their whole life tlirotigh 'J‘lie necillc'.s deviations 
too. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. 39 1 'hc angle . . representing 
its angular change of direction, or the angle 0/ deviation ^ 
.*is it is called. 

t b. Astron. The deflexion of a planet’s orbit 
from the plane of the ecliptic: attributed in the 
I'tolemuic astronomy to an oscillatory motion of 
the deferent. Obs. 

i *7x7-31 Chambers Cyel.^ Deviation^ in the old a.slronomy, 

I a nioiion of the deferent, or eccentric, whereby it advances 
to, or recedes from, the ecliptic. The grc.Ttest deviation of 
Mercury is sixteen miflutes ; that of Venus is only ten. 

O. Comm. Voluntary dcpaitiire from the intended 
coiii'se of a vessel without siifltcicnt rCiason. 

1809 It. Langford Introd. Trade 131 Oadatitm. a depar* 
lure from the regular course of a voy.Tgc without cause, 
which renders the assurance irrecoverable if the ship is lost. 

2 . Divergence from the straight line, from the 
mean, or standard {xisition ; variation, deflexion ; 
the amount of this ; t the declination or variation 
of the magnetic needle {obs.). 

x67$ Ogiluy Brit. Pref. 3 Measuring even the smallest 
Devmttoiis of the Way. x^ Leybocrn Cnrs. Math, 607 
This Deviation of the Needle Is called by the Mariners, the 
North-Easting or North- Westing of tl>e Needle. *858 
Gmkfnf.k Gunnery 375 The mean deviation on the target 
from the centre of the group of xo hits being only *85 of 
a foot at 500 yards* raime. 

b. spec. The deflexion of the needle of a ship’s 
compass, owing to the magnetism of the iron in 
the ship or other local cause. 

x8ai A. Fishkr Tw/. Foy, Disc. 3 An experiment, .for, . 
ascertaining the effect of local attraction on the compasses ; 
or, 10 use the term that has l)ccn lately adopted ^ to deter- 
mine the deviation of the compu.ss, or magnetic needle, 
with the ship's head brought to the different points of the 
compa.s.s. 1834 Nat. Phiios.^ Navigation ni. Ixiii. 30 (U.seful 
Know], Soc.) The deviation of the compass wa.s first ob- 
served by Mr. Wales, the astronomer of Capt. Cook. 

c. Path. Divergence of one or both of the optic 
axes from the normal position. Conjugate devia- 
tion ; see Conjugate a. 5. 

3 . fig. Divergence from any course, method, rule, 
standard, etc. ; with a and //., an instance of this. 
(The earliest and most frequent sense.) 

1803 Holland 1307 The obscuration or 
ecciipse of the .sunne, the defect of the nioonc. .be as it were 
the excursions, deviations out of course. 183* Hohhkh 
Leviaih. 11. xxvii. 151 AH manner of deviation from the 
I.aw. «x68s J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit <1867) 236 
To walk iu ways of righteousne.s.s. .without any scand.Tluus 
or .self-allowed deviation. *7x3 Steele Englishman No. 3. 
18 His Ministers are /e^iisibie for all his ^viations from 
Justice. *793 TrialofFyshe Palmer This trifling devia- 
tion in the spelling could not possibly be of any consequence. 
*841 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. ») 27 A deviation from 
the plain accepted meaning of words. iBfo Tvndai.l Clac. 1. 
xviii, 120 There was no devi.Ttion from the six-leaved type. 
sStmJ.O. Murphy Comm. Lan v. z Iniqiiity, that is devia- 
tion from equity. 1881 Westcott & Hort Crk. N. T. 
Introd. 1 7 Inherited deviations from the original. 

tb. Formerly sometimes Deviation from 
rectitude, moral declension, or going astray. 

*8x3 Sir S. D'Ewes Jrnls, Pari. U783) 33 He Has. IJ 
had nifl vices and deviations. *748 Richardson Clarissa 
(J.), Worthy persons, .inadvertently drawn into a deviation. 
a 1B31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 79 A feeling, .which years of 
.sfibsequent deviation did not wholly destroy. 

t o. A turning aside from the subject, a digres- 
sion, ^bs. rare. 

1883 Sir T. Herbert Trav. *59 Fearing I have 
iii.ide too largo a <levt.Ttion, a 1713 SiiAmcsa. Misc. Refi» 

I. Wks. 1749 III. 10 To vary ,. from my propos'd Subject, 
and make wfuit Daviallotis Of Excursions 1 iiball think fit. „ 
B«ViatiT6 (d/’vif/Hv), a. [f. L. divUU- ppl. 
stem 4 -IVE.] Causing or tcnduig to deviation^ or 
deflexion. * . r 

*8;^ Lockvxr Stargaaing 400 A crown-glass priNm Is 


vpmxm. 

cemented on a flint one of sufficient angle that Uwir-deviative 
powers reverse each other. • ■ 

Baiiator Cdrviit:'t9j). [a. late L. divi&ior 
(Augustine), agent-n. f. devidre io Deviatb.] 

1 . One who deviates, goes astray, digresses, etc. ; 
see the verb. 

tUt Fuller Abet Redip. 330 Though Latimer wiui in 
his needlesse youth A de viator. *738 W. Toldervv /ffr/. 2 
Orphans 111 . 48 Here we are obliged to be, in some mea^ 
sure, deviators, ttei P. Fairuaikn tr. Heugsieuberg*s 
Revel, S, John i. 7 The deviators are quite at variance 
among themselves. 

2 . An appliance for altering the course of a 
balloon. 

1886 Pall Mall G. *4 Sept. 8/a Their deviator had censed 
to act. 

Beviatory (drvifitari), a. [f. L. type drvid- 
Idri-tts from devidtor ; see prec. and -oiiY.] Char- 
nctcriEcd by deviation. 

1703 S. 1 'arkku Ir. Cicero De Fiuibus ao The Deviatory 
Motion of the Atoms. 

Bevice CdA'ai's). Forms: 3^5 deuis, 4 Sc. 
douifis, 4-5 deuys, Sc. dewisCe, -78(8, -ioe, 
-yco, 4-6 douyse, diuis(e, dyuya(e, 4*7 deuise, 
deviso, 5-6 deuyoe, 6 . 5 V. devyiss, 6-7 divioe, 
device. [Here two original OF. and ME. 
wcinls devis and devise have run together. The 
actual form device represents phonetically ME. 
devTs, dcvfSy a. OF. devis masc., ‘ division, parti- 
tion, separation, difference, dismsition, wish, desire, 
will ’ (Godefroy) ; * si^eech, talke, discourse, a con- 
ference, or communication ; deuising, conferring, or 
talking together ; also, a deuice, iniientioti ; dis- 
position or appointment of* (Cotgi*.) ; in mod.F. 

‘ action of discoursing, conversation, talk, speci- 
fication (of work to be done) *. Hut the form de- 
vise' {when not a incie variant spelling of deyictx 
see below) represents OF. devise fern. * division, 
seiiaration, difi'erence, heraldic device, will, testa- 
ment, plan, design, wish, desire, liking, opinion, 
conversation, conference, manner, quality, kind* 
(Godefroy); 'a deuice, posic, embleme, conceit, 
coat or cognizance borne ; an imicution ; a dinision ; 
bound, meerc, or marke diuidiiig land * (Colgr.) ; 
in mod.F. < action of dividing, that which divides 
or distinguishes, the motto of a shield, seal, etc., 
an .ndage *. The two French words correspond to 
Tr. devis., devisa, It. diviso, divisa, Romanic derive, 
of divis- ppl. stem of dmdpre to divide: see 
DlfiVISK V. 

'i’hc older word in ME. appears to have been devis fievys, 
but dcidse also appears from Caxton onwartL and prob. 
earlier, at least in the phrase, to devise » F. d devise 
(sense 13). It is however very dilfiriilt to distinguish the 
two words, since devise^ devyse occurs not only as the 
proper spelling of the repr. of OF. devise^ but also, in 
northern and late M£., and iu the x6ib c., as a frequent 
spelling of ME. dans, mod. dexnce. In rimes it is gener- 
ally possible to seuar.nte d^ise ^ devis. device., from devise 
pruper, but in other positions it is ouen impossible; nor 
docs the sense give much help, because in ()F. devis and 
devise partly coincided in iiteaning, while the English dis- 
tinctions do not always agree with the French. In later 
times device gradually Ixicame the accejited form in all 
senses, except in that of ' testamentary bequest ', which 
still remains Devise, q. v. There is also some reason to 
think that in the 17th c. devises (-aiz^z) was, in the south 
of England, used in the plural, when dernce (-xis) was 
written or at least pronounced in the singular: cf. house 
King,, houses (sir) pi. The sense-development had to a great 
extent taken place before the word.s were adopted iu English, 
so that here the historical and logical orders do not agree.] 
1 . The action of devising, contriving, or planning ; 
the faculty of devising, inventive factiTty ; invention, 
ingenuity. Now arch, and rare. (orig. devis). 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 141 3} I ne can the nombre telle Of stremes 
sinale, that by devys hlirthc had don come through condys. 
*3*3 More Rich. III^ Wks. 58 The deuise of some con- 
venient pretext. 1383 .Shute Archti, Bjb, A piiiour of 
tlieir- ownc deuise. 1388 Bible (Bishoi>s') Acts xvU. 89 
Golrle, .*iiluer, or stone grauen by art and mans deuice. *394 
Si‘KN8KR Amoretti xxx. That fire, which all thing melts, 
.should harden yse ; And yse, which i.s congeald with seuce- 
lesse cold, Should kindle fyre by wonderful devyse I sfieo 
SiiAKB. A. Y. L. I. i. 17^ Hee's gentle, .full of noble deuise. 


459 As touching the deuise and 
i6sx Biml " ■ • 


s6ox Holland Pliny J ^ . 

inuention of mony. 16s x Bible Eccles. lx. to There is no 
workq, nor deuice, nor knuwled^, nor wisedome in the 

S -aue whither thou coest. MR T. Herbert Trecn. 198 

y device, tis so maae to open, that [etc,]. |8^ T. Parker 
Historic Americans (1831) 15 Mucheff our social nadbioery 
. . is of his [ Franklin's] device. 

- b. The manner in which a thing is devised or 
framed; design, arch. 


^1400 Destr.’'Troy 1578 The sydeB..of sotell deuyse. 
x6tx Shake. Cwib. 1. vi. Tis F* ' 


; Plate of .rare deuice. 


sSio Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi,' It was a lodge ef ample rin. 
But strange of structure and device. 1870 1 ^wikves IUdd.\. 
V. 136 Who knew to shape all works of rare devicf. a s88i 
Kossetti Rose Mary, A chiming shower 6f straugwdevloe.. ^ 
to. A contrived shape or figure. Obs» '■ 
a 1400-30 Alexander 359 |Hx grate god . . In a dradfail 
deuys, a dragons fornic. 

1 2 . Purpose, intention. Obs. (orIg* des^)* ' ^ 
e 13x0 Sir Bines 1887 To xira: Baues a smot tharwHh A 
xtema strok. ^ Ac a faileda of Ifiadluls And iii the hauad.: 
smot Titnehafix. e 1440 PromfiParv. uo Dm^cei prirpota 



mmm- 

Hall CAmm. 75 b, When he hod chiu ordered 
his eAires accoidjmg to his device end ordre. 

3 . Will, pleasttKi inclination, fancy, desire. In 
earlier use chiefly in jdir. at one^s {mu) device 
[OF. d moff, ton, etc. devie] j later only in pi. ; 
now only in phr, M to ends own devicest etc., 
where it is associated with sense 6. (orig. devis), 
o sjBD Ctt^erM, linB (Colt.) pat he ne suTd rise, A1 at 
h» auii denise. tm R. Bsunns //andi. Sjmnt 11786 Hyt 
ys sloghehes and feyntes To take penaunce at py dynys. 
^ * 48 ® of xii, No sapphire of Inde, no ruby rich 
of pnee Inere lacked than, .ne thing to my devise, xaaa 
Ln. HaaNKSS Froiss, I, cccxcviii, They, .toke a place 01 

S ‘ nde at their deu^e, abyding their eneniycs. xgsa BA, 

. Prayer Gen. Conf., We iiaue folowcd to much the 
deuyses [ed. 1607 devices] and desyres of our owne heartes. 
*598 Sahdvs (1639)38 Loosing and knitting 

marriages, by devise at pleasure. i6xx Bible yer. xviii. 12 
We will walk ‘ ' - - -- 


: after our own deuiccs. 1648 'Milton Ps. 
Ixxxi. sa Their own conceits they follQwNl still, Their own 
devisM blind. 1870 Mas. H. Wood G.EaHier^Mfy's Will 
XV, What would you do, if left to your own devices? 

t b. Will or desire as expressed or conveyed to 
another ; command, order, direction, appointment. 
Chiefly in phr. af (some one's) device. Obs, (Cf. 
Dkvwk V. 3.) (ME. devis\ OF. devise.) 

EUgy Edw. I iv, 'I'hat hit he write at mi devys 
Inme prisj. cx^^CoerdeL. 1439 Lokes that ye doo be 
my devys. CX440 I^mydon 7x6 Full feyre he dyd his ser- 


with com anu ger ana loiK .it nir dewis. ibid, x, 473 The 
Brucfhskyt ; ‘ Will thow do my dewyss ?’ 103 Li». BaKNans 
B raise, I. cxlv. 173 , 1 am tiatte determyneade to folowc his 
deuyse and ease \/aire d sn devise ne d son aist], i <i< 
Stewart Ctvn. Scot. II. 396 God . , At bis devyks all thing 
in erth is done. 1535 Coverdale Dan. iv. 24 It is the very 
deuyee of him y* is nyest of all. 

t 4 . Opinion, notion; what one thinks about 
something. Sometimes it may mean ‘opinion 
oflered, advice, counsel *. Obs. (In 15th c. lievis 
and devise. OK. devise^ opinion, sentiment.) 

1395 E. E. Aim. P. A. 199 Bounden bene Wyth jje 
myryeste inargarys at nw deuyse pat euer I se^ jet with myn 
XU®”* * 38 ? Conjll. 278 As thou shalt here my devise, 

Ihou might thy self the better avise. r 1400 Rom. Rose 6151 
For certes at my devys Thcr is no place in Parodys So 
good. cx4ao Sir Atnadace (Camden) xxix, Thenne iclie 
moil sayd thayre deuise. exAys Lvixj. Hors, SAe/e, ^ G. 
86 Pees to profyr, .^s to my Devyce, Makylhc no delaye. 
5*435 Portugal 779 Now wolle ye telle me your 

devyce. That how I may govern me ? c 1430 St. Cuthhert 
(Surtees) 2698 As a woman war vnwysc pus sho snird him 
hir deuyse. tjfB Grafton CAron. ll. 395 When tne Duke 
of Nornolk had heard fully his device, he tooke it not in 
good parte. 1394 2ml Pt. Contention (1843) 125, I pretbe 
Dicke let me heare thy deuise. 

t6. Familiar conversation, talk, chat. Obs. [OP', 
and mod.F, dwise.) 

cta^CsKXQu'Blanchardyn x\\. 153 Blanchardyn. .talked 
wyth the kyngc . . his fader And as they were thus in de- 
uyscs [etc.]. cx^Mclusi'ue lix. ^48 After many plays.nunt 
deuyses and joyfiill wordes, tlicy wesshed theire handes and 
sette them^ at dyner, 1381 Pkttjk Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. in. 
(1586) 127 To entertaine them with raniili.’tr device, as the 
fashion in Fraiincc and other places is. x6oo-io in SAaAs. 
C. Praise 40 What for your busincssc, news, device, foolcric 
and lilwrtie, 1 never dealt better since 1 was a man. 

6. Something devised or contrived for bringing 
about some end or result ; an arrangcmcot, plan, 
scheme, project, contrivance; an ingenious or 
clever expedient ; often one of an underhand, or 



358 All was done .according to theyr 

former deuyse. 1S3< Goverdalk Ps. xxi. ii They . . ymagined 
^h deuyees, as they were not able to perfouriiie. 1548 
Hai.l CA>v>». 12 This devise so much pleased the scdicious 
congregation. lAul. 48 b, This d^evicc of fortifying an arniye 


was at this tyme fyrst invented. 

. the fludde gates of these devises. 
His pollicies and wittie devises in 


/Aid, 158 b, To set open 
T. Wilson RAet. 7 
ive of the publique 


*8M Bible (Buthops’) 2 Cor. ii. ri We are not ignor- 
ant,of hisfdeuises {i8sk deuices). x6oi SnAKa Pwel. fl. ii. 
ill' * 7 ®^^**®®**®”*a,* ® deuice. 1603 Knolles /// r^. 

/ (1638I X40 The Captaine . . declared to him his whole 

deuise. 178a Priestley Corrupt. CAr. I. 1, 104 By this 
happy deviM . . [iheyl screen themselves. 1843 Macaulay 
LaysA^. RomyvA. (1864)25 ITie device by which p:ifleda 
am Bubsutttted for her young mistress, 

7 . The result of contriving; something 
devised or fram^ by art or inventive power ; an 
invention, contrivance ; esp. a mechanical contri- 
vanfce (u8U(i11)l of a simple character) for some 
particular purpose. « 
e 1318 £, k. A llit, P. A. 139 , 1 hoped pc water were a de. 
uyse^Bytirane myrkez by meres made. 1370 XivxMaik. 

alone, with his deuises and eiigynes . . spoyled 
and discomfited the whole Army. 1577 B. Googe Heres^ 
mcA t HusA. I. (1586) 41 b, The deVise was, a lowe kinde of 
Cams with a couple of whceles, and the Front armed with 
mrpe Syckles, which forced by the beast through the 
^ne,^ cut downe al before it. i0fe Sir T. Herbert 
Pfw. (K77) ISO To remedy which they have devices like 
upob the tops of their Chimneys to suck in the air 
for raMimnt. si^a Kniunt U^t. Meek. I..ai8/s The 
ifer iMiing cufcliay. '1884 (See 8J. 

p. Uied of things non-material. 

3 ?^/* Thb exposicion Is 
oar deuise nor -am new founden iantasy, but a very 
traeth well pereehied. Goldikq De M&may £p. Ded. 
I It 4 s not a deioM or%i as othw Religions ai^ rtn 


Bp. Hall ReeePL Treed. Ep. Ded. A IB, It was a mad con- 
ceit. . That an huge Gknt neares up the earth . .If by this 
dwise he had meant onely an Embleme of Kings. 

8. Something artistically devised or framed ; a 
fanciitilly conceived design or 6gnre. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ui. 178 In quentuie of clothinge 
nor to queme sir pride.. and iche day a newc deuyse, it 
dulleth my wittis. 1463 Mnun. 4> Heusek. Ext. 490 My 
master bout of Arnold gooidsmythe a dyvyse of goold for 
mastres Margrct. 1533 Eden Decades 159 Curiously buyided 
with many pTeasauiit diuises. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trax>. 
(1677) 119 The glaH.s .. curiously painted with such knots 
and devices as the Jews usually make for ornament. i8ai 
CRAioZerf. Dramngx. 21 A practice of painting, in curious 
devices and figures, the coffins de.stined for the dead. 1879 
H. PiiiLLtrs Notes Coitts i The most modern [coins] present 
complicated and intricate devices. 

9 . spec. An emblematic figure or design, esp. one 
borne or adopted by a particular person, family, 
etc., AS a heraldic bearing, a cognizance, etc. : 
usually accompanied by a motto. 

C 1330 ttyn. P(tierncyt22 pat i hauo a god schelfd]. .& wcl 
ec faire wih-inne a werwolf dc^ieynted . . pe qiien pan dccle 
comannde to crafti men i-nowc, ^t denis him were di^t cr 
pat day eue. c 1^3 Chaucer /.. G. W. 1272 Dido, And beryn 
in hise devysis for hire sake, N*at I nat what, x^ Caxton 
Eoy/cs o/'A. IV. xv. 276 They take armes att tlieyre ownc 
wyllc and suche a deuyse as them plaiseth, wherof som 
grownde . .the same upon theyre name. 1581 Pkttie Ounezo’s 
Civ, epMTA IT. (1586) 108b, A Cardanet of golde. .whereon.. is 
bravelie set forth the devise or armes of the Academie. 


fat Icggc of ewe mutton. 1608 Shark. Per. 11. ii. 19 The 
deuice he beares vfK>n his shield Is a bincke Ktliyope, 
reaching at the stuine. I'hc word, Lux iuo vita tuihi. 
1651 HnnOKS Lej'ioth. 1. x. 45 Shields p4aintcd with such 
Devises as they pleased. 17^ Fesnast Loudon 116 (R.) 
With the h.Trt couchant under a tree, and other dcvircs of 
Richard II. x86a Burton Pk. Hunter 63 1 'he devices 
or trade emblems of special favourites among the old printers. 

b. A motto or legend borne with or in place of 
such a design. 

X7a4 Swift Drapier's IMi. vi, I observed the device upon 
his coach to be Lihertas et uatale solum. X759 KonERTSoN 
Hist. Scot.wx. (an. 1587', Repeating.. sentences which she 
borrowed from sonic of the devices then in vogue : ontfer, 
autferi [etc.]. Loncp. 'Excelsior*, A banner with the 
strange device, ' Excelsior K 

10 . A fanciful, ingenious, or witty writing or 
c.\prcssion, a ‘ conceit *. Ohs. or arch. 

1378 Gascoicnf. Notes tnaking of verse 4 1 in Steele Cl. 
(Arb.)3i By this atiguid salts, I menne some good and fine 
deuise, shewing the qiiickc capacitie of a writer, 1576 
Flkming Panopl, Epist.^ 34a In versifying . . his devisas .irc 
not darkened with tnystle cluudes . . the convciaunce uf his 
matter is^ manifest. >845 Kins[dom's Weekly Post 16 ])cc. 
76 This is the ninn who would have liiti device alwayes in 
his sermons, which in Oxford they then called conunifrums. 
1768 Bkattic Minslr. 1. Hi, Ballad, jest, and riddic’.s quaint 
device, 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 193 Some droll 
and merry device. 

11 . Something devised or fancifully invented for 
dramatic representation ; ‘ a mask jdayed by pri- 
vate iKTsons,’ or the like. arch, or Obs. 

13881 SiiAKs. L. L. L. V. ii. 66(} But I will forward with my 
deuice. 1590 — Mids. N. v. 1. 50 The riot of the tipsie 
Buclianals . . That is an old deuice, and It was plaid When 
I from Thebes came last. 1607* — Timon i. il 155 You 
haiie..entert.ain'd me with mine owne deuice. xfiasSHiRi.EY 
Comtat. (T.)Ma^ues and dcvice.s, welcome I 17]^ Burney 
Hist. Mus. III. iv. 273 ^Itarar de Beaujoyeux .. having 
published an account of liia devises in a 1 )uok. i8ia Byron 
CA. Har. i, Ixvii, Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 

+ 12. rhrases. At device, to device fOF. h devis, 
d devise \ : at or to one’s liking or wish ; ficrfcctly, 
completely, entirely, certainly. At all device, in 
all respects, completely, entirely (cf. poinUicvice) 
Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 264 For mynerfe .ay wes wont to 
serTc Ilym fullcly .at all deuiss. Ibid. xi. 348 The king . . 
wesvicht and viss And richt vortliyat all deuiss. ^375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 6a8 Clement . . emplcysit wele in 
godis serwice In nlthinge, at al dewise. C138S Ciiaucf.r 
L. G, W. 1206 Dido ( 1 'anner), Up on a courser . . Sit £ne.as 
lik phebus to deuyse So was he freish arayed in hie wise, 
a 1410 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritte. 404 He is a noble prechoiir 
at device, cx^ Mirour Saluaciottn 4141 ^Wiili ihire 
Armures this knyght faght so wele at devis. c 1475 Pdktenay 
479 A litel his colour cam, vnto deuise. exyso Melusiue 
XXI. 126 He is moche fayre & wcl Vhaficn of meinbres, & 
hath a face to deuyse, except that one of his cyen is hyer 
settc than the other is. xjsii Douglas /fe’wfw x. ix. 85 The 
Tromne prjmce . . with his brand hym br>»iiiys at devys, In 
manor of aiie offerand sacryfys^ 

Device, obs. f<»rm of Devisb v. and sb. 
Devi'ceftlli a. Now rare. [f. prec. + ,-Fui.] 
full of, or characterized by, device, ingenuity or 
invention; ingenious, ‘cunning’, 'curious’. 

>39® Sfenser '/'fares 0/ At uses aBs^llie devicefull matter 
of my sMg, XS96 — P. n. y. iii, 3 To leH the glorie of the 
f**'-"'* • *-^ 5 ® service, the devicefull sights . . Were 

worke fit for an herauld. x6o6 Marston Parnsitaster 11 j. i. 
Oh t^uick, deviceful, strong'brain'dDulcimel, Thou art too full 
of wit to be a wife. 1613 Cmafman Odyss. 1. 206 A carpet, 
rich and of deviceful ^ thread. x6ax Quarles Argalus 
+ 24 The quaint Impresas their deviseful shows. 

x68i H. Mors in Glanvili Sadducismas 1. Poster. (1796) x8 
In hii devicefill imagination. 

Hence Derl'oefteUj (+ devisefbUy) adv., in- 
l^ioQsly, ‘cunningly’ ; Orvioeflalatfli. 

« i8|l DonxtM.Peefas (1630} 77 The Alphabet Of flowers, 


BSVXZi. 

how they devisefitUy being set And beond up. might . . 
Deliver eirands mutely, and mutuolly. 1894 Liberal 17 
Nov. 3/2 It was from the Germans that the Japs derived 
ail their discipline and devicefu Incss. 

Bevi'oelem, a. [f. as prcc. + -idBas.] \^'ith. 
ont a device (in various senses : see the sb.)i?^ 

1866 Rumkin troivH Wiki Olive Pref, 27 To teach that 
tliere is no device in the grave may . . make the devicelejiK 
person more contented in his duIncsH. 1884 Traill AVrn 
Lucian 130 Tliat coin of language which . . naui been worn 
doi^lo an unmeaning counter, deviceless and legendlessk 
+ Davi'Ct, ppl- a. Obs, fad. L devicLus, p.!. 
pple, of dmnche to subdue,!. De^ 1. 3 4- vinche to 
conquer.] Subdued, overcome. 


r X330 Km/'Athood 4- Pattle (hlS. Colt. Titus, A. xxiii. tj 6 
For mightily what man may renne and Icpc, May well 
d^icte and .saf his party kepc. [ But licre perhaps a verbj. 

Devide, devldent, etc., obs. ff. IIivide, etc. 

D6vil (dc'v’l, dc’vll), sb. Forms : 1 diobttl, 
dfoful, dfioful, I -a dfiofol, 2-3 deofel, 3-5 
dcouel, 3-5 douel, 4-7 deuU, devel, 6-7 divei, 
6- devil. Also 1 dioM, ddoful, north, diowul, 
diowl, dioul, diwl, deuil), 3 diefel, Orm, de(o> 
foil, 3-4 dleuel, 4 dyovel, 5 dowill, -olio, dyuell, 
5-6 dovell, devyl, -yll(e, deuyl(l, 5-7 deulU, 6 
diuill, 6-7 diuel(l, divel(l, 8-9 dial, divul, Sc. 
deovil; monosyllabic 4-5 deul, dole, del, 5 dewlo, 
dwill, dwylle, delve, 5-6 dule, 7 do'el, 8 9 Sc. 
doil, Exmoor doul, Lancash. dule. Plural. 1 
ddoflu, a deolle^ deoflen, deflen, 3-3 deulen, 
5 develyn ; 1 north, diules, a deofles, deoulos, 
deuuloB, deules, doulea, 3 Ortn. do(o)flea8, 4 
devlea, devela, etc.; gen. pi. 1-3 d6ofla, 3-4 
devele; dat. pi. j d^oflum, a dCoflan, -en. 
[OK. dfofol, etc., corresponding to OKris. diovel, 
OS. diutnil, -tali diobol, dicwol, diuvil (MDu. 
diivel, dkycl, Du. duivel, MLG., LG. diivcl), 
OriG. tiuval, tiqval, tiufal (Notker), dinval, 
dinfal (T.itian,Otfrid), MIIG. tiuvcl, tievel, tiufel, 
//Vyif/, Ger. teufel ; ON., Icel. djdfull (Sw. djefiml, 
1 'io..djtkVtl ) ; G uth. diabauluSi diamlns, immediately 
a. Gr. SmBoXnr, in Jewish and Christian use * the 
Devil, Satan’, a specific application of 
‘ accuser, calumniator, slanderer, traducer *, f. 5 ia- 
BdKXstv to slander, traduce, lit. to throw across, f. 
bih through, across ♦ fiaKKuv to cast. The Cr, word 
was adopted in L. as diaholus, whence in the mod. 
Romanic langs., It. diavolo, Sp. diabh, Pg. diabOi 
Pr. diablo, diable, F. diablc\ also in Slavonic, OSlav. 
diyavolii, dtyavolii, etc. In Gothic the word w.is 
mnsc., as in Greek and Latin ; the plural docs nut 
occur ; in OlIG. it was masc. in the sing., occasion' 
ally neuter iu the plural ; in OK. usually masculine, 
but sometimes neuter in the sing., regularly neuter 
in the plural deofol, deojlu ; but the Northumbrian 
Gospel glosses h.ave masculine forms of the plural. 

I'lie Gothic word was directly from Greek ; the forms in 
Ihe other Teutonic lungs, were partly at least from Latin, ■ 
and prob. adopted more or less independently of each other. 
Thus ON, djsruU regularly represents an original dialtuh, 
OK. dfoAul, ailo/ul, aCofol can also be referred to .an earlier 
ditdfulj ttiai'ol (tf. It. aiavoAi), (o coming, tiirough (o, from 
earlier (a. The OE, dtO' would normally give mixlcrn dl^, 
exemplified in 15th c., and in mod. .Sc. and some ling, 
dialects, but generally shortened at an c.arller or later date 
to dm. or div.. In some, especially northern, dialects, the 
x> was early vocalized or lost, leaving various monosyllabic 
forms, of which mwl Sc. dcil, and Lancashire dnle\>xz types. 
The original Greek 8ia/)oAoV was tlie word used by the 
LXX to render the Heb. sdtdn of the O.T. ; in the 
Old T.atin version it was regularly retained as diaholus', 
but Icrome substituted Satan, which is thus tlie reading of 
the Vulj;ale everywhere in Ihe Canonical hooks, except in 
Ps. cviii.vcix,)6 (the Psalter in the Vulgate Jieiiig the Galil- 
ean version from the LXX). Wyclif Iratisluling the Vulgate, 
has in this place* the dcuell', but elsewhere in O.T. 'Saihan'; 
the 16-17111 c. Eng. versions iiave ' Satan ’ throughout after 
the Hclirew,] 

1 . The Devil [repr. Gr. d Sid$o\os of the LJCX and 
New Test.] : Jn Jewish and Christian thcol<%y, the 
pro|>cr appellation of the supreme spirit of evil, the 
tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, the foe of 
God .nnd holiness, otherwise called Sat.^n. * 

He is represented as a person, Kubordimate to the Creator, 
but possessing superhuman powers of access to and influ- 
ence over men. He i.s the leader or prince of wicked 
apostate angels, and for him and them everlaxting fire U 
prep,atcd (Matt. xxv. xt). 

Besides the name Satan, ho is also called PeeMuA, 
Lucifer, JOpollyon, the Prince of darkness, the Evil One, 
the Enemy of God and Man, ihe Arch-enemy, Archfiend, 
the Old Serpent, the Dragon', and in popular or rustic 
.speech by many familiar terms oB Old Nick. OldShmtie, 
Old Clootie, Old Teaser, the Old One. ih^old lad, etc. 

(In this the original .sense the word has no plural.) 
rt 8 qo Corpus GUss. 1457 tO* F* T.) Grrw, hel diobul c 803 
^ ^ dioful Jfitwac. a xoeo fntiaua 

460 fCr.) Hyro bmt deofokinewiBO, a xooe Sotomm tjr Sat. 
123 (Gr.) Him biS Inet dehfol )a)^ e xooo Ags. Gosp, John 
yiiL 44 De synd deofles beam, r xxfie Haiton Gosp. Matt, 
iv. 5 Da febrohte $e deofel hine on ^ h^n c'eastre. 1x75 
Coit. Horn. 237 Al folcjede in to hes oiefles mufle. e laoo 
Trin. Cell. 35 To lustt defies lore, /bid, Pn 
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ivurliliclie wedeii Jie dicuel hiiiom urc foimc fudti aduui 
J laso Mt>ral Ode 98 in E, E. t*. (i86a) a8 Died com in |»is 
iiiifldenerd )t»iirh K* enldc dcolles onde. \fi**K* 

I t-tr. 1. 6a/ao4 pat was i>c Deuel orhelle. a 1310 m Wnght 
/ iw xA-wx. tti Ichot the churl is def, the Del bym lo* 
dVawc ! r xjfh Wyclip A>/. tt'/rs. HI. 44a pen Dod «uid pc 
devi-ll were weddid tofjedre. 138a — Es. cvjii. fcix.!) 6 belt 
VI) on liym a synere ; and the deuell stonde at hts ri^t .side 
[tS3S Cov'KRDALE, Let Satan atonde at hi« right hande; 
i6it Satan, or, an aduersat y ; 1885 < R*V.) adversary, 
mtei-. Ov or an ftccttserl — Muff. xkv. 41 Eiicr- 

lastynuc fijr, the wliigh is iimaa redy to the dcuyl and his 
aiigclis. — AVt*. xii. 9 And the ilke dragoun is cast rloun, 
the greet olde serpent, that is clepid the Deuel, c 1400 Destr. 
Trtiy 4 pe folkc . . vnder daunger of pe dule druupet full 
lunge. <-1450 jMvkc 364 Hyt ys a sleghM of the dcl.^ c 1450 
St. Cnthhert (.Surtees) 7170 Oft to gydir pai did cuill, And 
gaf occasion to pe dcuill. a 1533 Fisuer Wks. (1876) .^oa To 
forsake the diucl and all his works. 157* Campion Hist. 
Ini. iv. (1633) 13 So wee say. .dite for divUl. 1576 Fubmino 
PuHopt. Epht. 877 As mad as the divel of hell. 1377 11 . 
G«o(;k Hereshack's Hush. 1. (1586) 46 b, Whore a man 
must deale with the Devil. ^ iS«6 Shaks. Alerch. V. i. 
iii. 99 ’i'he diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. i6oa 
Ja.s. 1 CattufcHil. (Arb.) too Why do we not denie (iod and 
adore the Dcuill as they doe. 1638 Sir T. Hehuert Trii7\ 
(ed. a) 30a The .Samorecn . . black as the devill, aml^ as 
treacherous. ai6$a Bko.mk Quvends Eac/i. 11. iii. Wks. 
1873 III. 490 He looks So damnably as if the Divel were at 
niy elbow. 173B SwitT /Wi.V Cmnxrs. 97 'I'hat would h.'ivc 
lieen a Match of the DeviU making. 1817 Cokhkit It 'ks. 
XXX11. ISO, 1 defy the Attorney 'General, and even the 
Devil himself, to produce from my writings any one essay, 
which is not written in the spirit of peace. z8a8 Caklyi.k 
A//sc,f y»/<>w.i857) I. 313 Tne very Devil he cannot hate * 
with right urtliodoxy. 1846 Trench Af/rae. v. 150 

All gathers up in a (lerson, in the devil, who has a kingdom, 
as God has a kingdom. 

b. According to mcdiivval notions : cf. 3. 

c tago S. I. 34^/165 In fourmc of a fair woinman 

pe deuelcam hcotii to. Joid. 373/174 And pe Aiiiigel hooin 
scheuwede al a-hrod pciie deiicl icse huy .stude, pte fourmc 
of a ^rislich man p;ii al for-hroidc were And swarilore pane 
cucri ani klou^man. . I'uyiic speldene al stinkende out of is 
mouth he klaste And fuyr of bruniston at his nose. >563 

W. Fuf.KR i1/ffAv»rr (1640J rob, "J’licre w.ts newes come to 
London, that (he Dc\iii . .was scene dying over the I'haines. 
1603 S11AK.H. Aleas. for Al. ij. iv. 16 I /:t’.s write good Angcll on 
the Deuills home not the Deuitls Crest. i68z (^lanviu. 
SndduiUmns il. in, 'I'he Devil . . appeared lo her in the 
shape of a handsome man, and after of a black dog. Ibid. 
xxviii, Declares that the Devil in the shape of a black man 
lay with her in the lied . . that hi.s feet were cloven. 1803 
Nicholls Let. in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 44 He thought that 
Milton had improved on 'I'asso's devil by i^iving him neither 
horns nor a tail, c 1830 J. W. Crokicr in C.tvker Papers 
(1884) HI. xxvii. 3r5 Ily his b.ad character and ilMoolciiig 
appearance, like the devil with hi.s tail cut ufl*. x888 J1 r(»wn< 
INC KingPt lik. IV. 1296 The devil appears himself. Armed 
and accoutred, horns and hoofs and tad ! 

o. In plural applied to * the Devil and his 
angels’, the host of fallen and evil spirits for 
whom hell was prepared : sec 3. 

2 . From the irlentification of the demons, hmn 6 via, 
^aifJLoytSf of the Septuagint and New Testament 
with Satan and his emissaries, the word hns been 
used from the earliest times in Knglish, as cepti va- 
lent to or including Dkmon (sense 2), applied a. 
(in Scripture translations and references) to the 
false gods or idols of the heathen ; b. (in Apo- 
crypha and N. Test.) to the evil or unclean spirits by 
winch demoniacs were possessed ; 0. in O. Test, 
translating Heb. hairy ones, * satyrs *, 

In the Vulgate, as in Gr., diabalus and dxttton are quite 
distinct ; but the Gothic of Ulfilas a!rc.'uly uses unhutpa 
(Ger. an/udd) to render both words, and in all the inodci u 
languagCA. devil, or it.s cognate, is m>cd for dxMon as well 
as for diahtdus \ see Demon. 

a f^esp. Psalter 5 Forfkm alle goda.s 3 io<la 
diofui, dryhten sodlice heofeii.'u; dyde. a Z173 Odt. I/tuti. 
327 An me^ie cyan pe nefer ne aheah to narie dcofel 4yld. 
c 1340 Cursor Jn. 1x759 (Trin.) Alle po deucics [Cott. idcis ; 
Fair/. inawmettes]in a stoiinde Grouclynge fcl to pe groundc. 
1389 Wyclip Ps. cvi. 37 'Ttiei ofTriden ihcr sones and thcr 
do^tris to deuelLs. [i6ti dcuits, 1885 (R>V.> demons. So 
Deut. xxxii. 17]. — Acts xvii. 18 A tellere of newc 

dcuelis of newe fendis; 13*6 Tindalk, a tydelynges 
brynger otr new devyls ; Geutrm of newc Gods; 1811 
of strange gods; xtti iK.V.l strange god-s (Gr. d(:inon.'>)|. 

— Keif, ix. 30 Thci worschipeden not deucl.<«, and .simu- 
lacres golden, trecncii, the whtche nether mo wen see, nether 
hecre, nether wandre. 1333 Watreman P'ardU Fadous 11. 

X. 2to He. .abolished all worshippe of deuilles. Sir 1 '. 
Herbert Trav. 335 'J*hi.% Devill (or Molech) is 01 concave 
copper . . double milded. Ibid., 70 'remples, wherein they 
number 3 533 . . little guiUIcd Devils. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 373 
Devils to adore for deities. _x88i N. 'r. (R.V.> t Cor. x. co 
The things which the Gentiles .sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devil* [tfiatv. Gr. deutous}, and not to God. 

b. TMo fdudisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 34 In uldormcnu diowbla 
[he] foicTr)A:.s diowlas. C973 Rushw. G. ibid., In aldredeofla 
be ut-weonieS deoful. r zooo Ags G. ibid,, On dcofla ealdre 
he driW nt dcoflu. c zaoo 7 Vf«. Coll. Horn. 39 lire drihten 
drof fete denic.s togcdcre ut of a man . . and pc xwin iirneii 
alse deulen hem driuen. Z38a Wyclip Matt. ix. 34 In the 
pnnee of deuelU he castiih out deuilis. — x. 30 He 
hath a deuel, and nindclith, or wcxiih wood. — i Tim. iv. 

X syuynge lent to spiritis of errot!^; and to techingi-s of 
deueu. — ,A*i.7/. xvi. 14 Thrc viicleene spiritex . . .sothcli 
thei iiM spiritc* of deuelis, makinge .dgnes. 15^ Uuall 
etc., Par. yokn j^h, lie bathe the Draell (say 

gey) and w roadde.^ 18^ Cnuous Ecclesiasihal Ixxil. 
Neither shal any Minister not licensed . . attempt . . to cast 
out any deuill or deuils. z6ii Bidlk John x. ao He hath a 
deutll mid is mad. az6s8 lip. Hall Hetn. IVks. {1660) 
z8 The ejection of Divell* by fasting and prayer. s88s 


N. T. (K. V.) Matt, ix. 34 By the prince of the devib 
casteih nc out deviU \marg. Gr. demous]. 

Q. Z38S Wyclip / m.xxxiv. 14 And a^cn come sbul dcuelc.s 
I13B8 fendis], the bcste party an RSse, and a party a man. 

. A'tY'. xviii. 3 Greet Babilou fel dmin fel doun, and ix uiaad 
the hahitacioun of deneU* fi8tz deuilsl. <Cf. Isa. xiii. 3.) 
I1807 'roi-sELL Four/, lieasts 11 The Satyre, a most rare 
and .seldome scene Beast, hath occasioned others to thinkc 
it was a Deuill . , and it m.(y 1^ that Deuils haue at some 
time appeared to men itt this Itkeocs ] 
d. Jig. A baleful demon haunting or possessing 
the spirit ; a spirit of melancholy ; an apparition 
seen in delirium tremens : see Hluk Devil. 

3. ITcncCy geuerically, A maligmant being of 
angelic or superhuman nature and powers ; one of 
the host of Satan, as * prince of the devils sup- 
posed to have their proper .ibode in hell, and thence 
to issue forth to tempt and injure mankind ; a fiend, 
a demon. Also, applied to the malignant or evil 
deities feared and worshiptied by various heathen 
people (cf. 2 a). 

la medJitval conception, devil* (including Satan himself) 
were clothed with various hideous uiid grote.squc forms ; 
I heir u.sual uppcanuice, however (still more or less retained 
in ai t\ w,-!.* derived from the satyr.* of KoiiLTn mythology, 
or from the figure uttributed to Pan, being a human form 
furnished with the hum.*, tail, and cloven foot of a goat. 

Pnr.vnlf’i^f Woldc on ncolster fleon, secan dcofla xcdra‘7;. 

I Hid. 16S0 Hit on icht gehwcaif aefter dcofla hryre, Deni^^ea 
fican. a zooo Crist 1531 iCod. p:.ron. 30b) Oa |^t dcope 
dii;l deofol scf allaS. f 1173 Lamb. Horn. 87 Ure ifan pet 
biroil J»a deofles beofl bisencte in to lielle. c ZMO Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 69 Wited' 3c . . ill |»at cche fur |>at is parked to dcuulcs 
and luTc foreden. Ibid. 173 Hie iscii bineSen hem deflen 
pc hem g“-*deli«;hc kt-pcS. ^-ZROO Okmin 1403 Alle j’a i>.iU 
ft llcnn swa 1»C33 shmdeim la^ dcolless. Ibid. 111565 Deofle 
flocc. t'1190 A*. Hug. Leg. l, 37,104 pcrc nis no deuel bat 
dorre iioiihc iiei^ be come, for drede. ri38o Wvclik Sel. 
// 'ks. ill. 450 A veyn blast of a fool, and, in t;as, of a devyl. 
*393 L.\.v<;i.. P. PL C. xxii. at For alle dcorke dcoiicles 
tlreden hit lo hui're. *'1430 Ifyutus I'irg. (1867) 121 Develyn 
schall c«>in uiitc off belle. 1330 Palsgr. 3x4/2 Divell she, 
diiibles.<it\ a 1333 Fishkr ICks. (1876) 42B Thou shall 
p.iy tiiiiie owniTdebles ainoiigest the diiiils in hell. 2563 
WinJet Four Seoir Thrc Quest. $ 70 Wks. 1888 I. ti8 
Ane tcrribill cumpany of dewli* hasialie apperand to hint. 
160a Harcissus (1891) 330 'J‘hc foiire of the fairc ({uecnc of 
dcvills. 2603 Z. Joses tr. De Layer's Spaders titic>p., ^'hc 
Nature of Spiriies. .Angels, and Divcls. 2633 Lriiicow 
'/>vr;'. IX. 404 ‘I'he Italians xworc, 1 wa.s a Divell and not 
a man. a 1846 J: Gklcouv Postknma(\t^g\ y6 'J his Llllih 
was.. a kindc of shee>divcl which killed children. 1698 
Frvkr Acc, E. India «t P. iv. v, 180 'The VTsihlc ap])ear* 
ance of a Devil or Diemon which they .say is common 
among them. 2843 'I’ennyson St. Simeon Sfyliies 4 Scarce 
meet For troops of devils. 2879 M. D. Conway Dentonol. 
1. 1. iv. 36 A devil . .a l>eitig actuated hy simple malevolence. 

4. transf. Applied to human beings, a. A human 
being of diabolical character or qualities ; a malig- 
nantly wicketl or cruel man ; a * fiend in human 
form * ; in Al E. sometimes a man of gigtantic stature 
or strength, a ^iant 

^960 Liudis/ Gosp. John vi. 70 Ic iiiih tuelfo ^cceas of 
lull an diul \Ruskm. diowull Is, a 2254 O. E, Chran. an 1137 
pa fyldcii hi mid dcuulcs Ik yuele men. c ZS05 Lay. 1 7669 H c 
. , wendc aiian rihtc in to Wincha:.strc swtilc hit weore an hali 
moil, pe foedenc dcoucl x'X4o<i Rom. Rose 428? An olde 
vcckc . . 'The which devcl, in hir enfaunco Haddc lerned 
of Loves arte. C1470 Henry Wallace iv. 4(7 At thus 
with wrang, thir dewillis suld bruk our land, cisoo 
Melusine xxxvi. 356 Ayeynst this strong d>'ucll 1 nc may 
withstand. 2309 H.\wk.s Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 136 
Some dcvelh's wyll tbeyr liusbandes betc. 26^ .Suaks. 
0 th. V. ii. 1 -^2 'I'huu do'st bely her, and thou art a diuel). 
z6(rfhzz Br. Hall Medit. 4- Eoufs i, | 6 That olde slaunder 
of early hulinc.ss : A young Saint, an olde Devill : sometimes 
young Devils have prooved olde Saints ; never the contrary'. 
2622 ftiULK yohn vi, 70 Haue not 1 chosen you twelue, and 
one of you is a deuill? 284a Fuller //o/y et Pro/. St. v. 
xvii, 426 Devils in flesh antedate hell in inventing torments. 
2738 Adx\ CaPt. R. Hoyle 82 'J'hou Devil ! said he to Susan, 
and hast thou betray'd me. 2B67 Parkman yesuifs A' A mcr’ 
ica xxii. 3x9 He was a savage still, but not so often a devil. 

b. In later use, sometimes, merely a term cf 
reprobation or aversion ; also playfully connoting 
the qualities of mischievous energy, ability, clever- 
ness, knavery, roguery, recklessness, etc., attributed 
to Satan. 

2801 -Shaks. TxveL N, 11. v. 338 Thou most excellent 
diuell of wit. 2832 Li/e Father Sarpi (1676) 29 An Angel 
in his liehaviour, and a Devil .. in the Mathcmalicks. 
*774 CoLusM. Retal, 57 So provoking a devil was Dick. 
*775 Sheridan RhuUs in. iv, An ill tempered little devil ! 
Snell be in a passion all her life. 28M Tiiackkray /V/i- 
dennis Ivi, A man of great talents, who Knew a good deal., 
and was n devil to piny. 2854 Warter Last o/Old Squires 
xvi. x5£ in our forefathers’ dap the term divitifor instance, 
Sjuecr devil', 'rum devil’) had a inudifled lignification, 
intimating more of the knave than of the fool, but not with- 
out a strong dash of the humourist. 

0. Applied in contempt or pity (chiefly wiih 
Jbor) ; A poor wretched fellow, one in a sorry 
plight, a luckless wight. [So in etc.] 

28^ T. Froukr yey, 260 The poor Devil was condemned 
to have his head chopped olF. 1788 Stkrnb Seut yourn. 
(*77.S) TftfMoHtriut\ 1 am apt to be taken . . when a poor 
devil comes to offer his .<iervice to so poor a devil as my.self. 
x8t6 Scott .riN/iy. xxi, * What can we do for that puir doited 
deevil of a knight-baronet?' s^ Ld. BeAcoNsriELO Let, 
18 Nov. in Corr» w. Sister (t 886) 250 Riding the high Pro- 
testant horse, and making the poor devils m Puscyttes the 
scapegoats. iM F. £. 'Trollopk Charming Ftllm 1. xiil. 
267 Why should he do anything . . for a poor devil like me T 
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d. Applied alK> to a violoM, evil-tempered, or 

mischievous beast. ^ . 

2834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 4^ He was the fmitesl 
trotter in the caiiit*nmeiit, but a restive devil xm bath 
yml. 26 July 8/5 That tusker there (iK>iniing to the large 
flcphanl). .is a devil. He has killed three keeper* aiteaJy 

6. Spec. a. Printer's devil ', the errand boy in 
a printing office. Sometimes the youngest appren- 
tice is thus called. (In quot. 1781 a girl or young 
woman.) 

2863 Moxon Mechanic Exercises n,Thc Preas-man wme- 
times h.xs a We«k-Boy to Take Sheets, as they are Printed 
off the 'J ympan : 'J hesc Boys do in a Printiiig-Homie, 
commonly black and Dawb (heinselvcK; whence the Work- 
men do Jocosely call them Devils ; and sometime* Spirits, 
and sometimes Flics. 2709 Stkkle Toiler No. 31 f 13 Mr. 
Bickerstaff’s Messenger, or (as ihc Printers imll liiml Devil, 

f oing lo the Pre.ss. a 2784 1 .loyd Dialogue Poct.Wk.s. 1774 
I. 4 And in the morning when J stir^ Pop conie,s a Devil 
‘Copy Sir’. 27to •John.son so Apr. in Bosuvell, He had 
married a printer^ devil. . . I thought a printer's devil was 
a creature with a black face and in rag-s. . . Yes, sir : but 
1 .suppose he had her face waslied and put clean clothes 
oil her. 1836 Smart v. Sauatology, Mr. Woodfall* 
men, from the devil up lo the reader. 1849 E. £. Napier 
Exiurs. S, A/rka I, p. xxviii, As neither sixuce, time, nor 
printers devils are untler control, 1 must therefore content 
iny.*clf with the above brief. . review. 

b. A junior legal counsel who does professional 
work for his leader, usually without fee. Attorn^- 
Gcncrars Devil, a familiar name of the Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury. » 

2849 1 ». Campbell Lives Chie/ yustkes II. xxxiv.^ 437 
He I Lord Man.sfield J had signed and forgotten both opinions, 
—which were, pcrhnp.s, written by devils or deputies. sSya 
Echo 14 Ni)v. (Farimrr), Sir James Ilannen, we are told, 
was a Devil once. 2884 Path yml. 13 July 8/1 Mr. Clarke 
was offered the post of 'devil ’ lo the Attorney General, and 
his declining may he said to have been without precedent. 
x888 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3/1 It is by no means an un- 
common thing for an AUorncy-Gcncial s ‘ devil or point 
and case hunter, to be offered a judgeship. 

c. One employed by an author or writer to do 
subordinate parts of his literal y work under his 
direction ; a lilcraiy ‘ hack ’ ; and generally one 
who docs work for which another receives the 
credit or remuneration or both. 

2888 star B Aug., Certain societie.s. the Early English 
Text, Chaucer, Shak.spere, etc., though large employers of 
‘ devils’, pay the highest Wtigcs. 1892 (.see Devil v. 3 c). 

Jig. Applied to qualities, a. The personifi- 
cation of evil and undesirable qualities Dy which 
a human being may be possessed or actuated. 
(Usually with some ng. reference to sense 2.) 

2804 SiiAK.K. 0 th. \i. iii. 397 It hath pleas’d the dhicll 
druriKcnnebsc, to glue plice to the diuell wrath. 1806 -~ 
Tr. 4 Cr. n. iii. 23, 1 Iwuc said my prayers and diuell, 
enuic, say Amen. Ibid. v. ii. 55 Hnw the diuell Luxury 
.. tickle* these together. 2702 Dk Foe True-born Eng. 
X04 Ingratitude, a Devil of Black Renown. 28x9 Shelley 
CV wci 11. i. 45 The devil was rebuked that lives in him. zM 
ScniT E. M. Perth xxx. The devil of sophistry, with which 
thou art possessed. 2843 Tennyson Walking to Mail 13 
Vex’d with n morbid devil in his blood. 2833 ' Sailor Poy 
24 A devil rise.* in my heart, Far wor.se than any death to 
me. 2884 H. Broadhuhst in Form. Ret>. Mar. 347 The devil 
of short-sighted greed i.* powerful enough if left alone. 

b, colloa. Temper, spirit, or energy that can be 
roused ; Bghting spirit ; perplexing or b.ifnirg 
strategy of attack (as in cricket). 

2833 Gentl, Mag. Nov. 434/3 They must have Dexdl enough 
.. to do gallant things. 2847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker 
Papers (1884) III. 156 That any nation w&s so without 
* devil ’ in it a.s to luive laid down and died as tamely a.s the 
lri*)i have. Hon. I. Bligh in Lillyxvhite's Cricket 

Ann. 5 Evans bowled steadily, but without much 'devil '. 

7 . Used (generally with qualifications) as the 
name of various animals, on account of their char- 
acteristics, e. g. Tasmanian devil, a carnivorous 
marsupial of T asmania {Sarcoplnlus ursiftus ) ; Sea 
Devil, the Devil-kinh : cf. also .Ska-. 

1688 Rav Willoughby's Hist. Piscium 111. 111. t. 85 heading, 
Rana piscatrix, the Toad-fidi or Frog-fi*h or Sea-Divm. 
2700 S. L. tr. Frykes ypy. E. Ind. 386 There is a sort of 
Creature here . . called . . by the Dutch, The Devil of Ne- 
gombo . . because of it.s qualities . . It hath a sharp Snout, 
and very .sharp Teeth. ^ 2799 Naval Chron. 1. 67 The 
l..onhius . . or Sea Devil, i* a genu* of the branch iostegiouS 
orocr. 283a Bisciiope Van Dieman's Laud il sp The 
devil, or ns naturalist* term it 'dasyurus ursinus' is very 
properly named. 2837 ‘I'horrau Maine /F. { 1 894) 381 ‘ Devil 
[that i*, Indian Devil, or cuugarl lodge* about here 
liad animal' 286R JouiioN Australia vii. 186 Cplonixt^ 
in Tasmania . . called it the ‘ devil ' from the havoc it made 
among their sheep and poultry. 

b. A local name of the Swift {Cypselus apus ) ; 
formerly also of the Coot. 

2380 Hollybanu Treat, Fr. Tong, Foulque, a lard called 
a Coute, St becau.*e of the blackenesse, is called a Diuell 
188s SwAiNSON ProTf. Names Brit. Birds 95 From its 

S ou* flight, and its dark colour, it is called Detfil 
ks) . . Sxviug DmViNorthumb.), Sheer (Devon, 
erset), Device *r App(De von), DmV* A«(fi4rr(Crave!i). 

o. A collector’s name of a tropical shell, Cym- 
donta turbinellus. Ohs. 

2778 Da Costa Elem. Conchoi. 292 (Plate V, fig. sX A 
mUx, The Det^iL 

S. A name of various instrumenti or meehaniw 
contrivances, etp. such as work with sharp teeth or 
spikes, or do destructive work, but also applied; 
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with more or less obvious allnfion, to others. 
Among these are 

a. A imachine used for tearing open and cleaning wool, 
cotton, flax, and other fibres, preuaratory to spinning; also 
called w/i 74 w, wHinuer, wiuy* D* A machine used to tear 
up old cloth and reduce it to *shoddy\ to be worked up 
again into cloth ; also one used to tear up linen and cotton 
rags, etc., for manufacture into psqier. 0. An instrument 
used for feloniously cutting and destre^ing the nets of 
fishermen at sea. d. An instrument of iron wire used by 

S oldsmiths for holding gold to lie melted in a blow-pipe 
ame, e. An iron grate used for fire in the open air. 

1831 J. Holland Manu/. Metai^ Certain implements 
acting with n boss and a slit block of iron, called a devil, 
sl^ Sir G. Hkad JJo$m Tour 144 The town of l^iwsbury 
. .celebrated for . .grinding old garments into new ; literally 
tearing in pieces fusty old rags . . by a machine called a 
* devil till a substance very like the original is reproduced. 
185s. Mayhkw Lond, (i 86 i) fl. 30 'Snoddy'.. 

consists of the second-hand wool manufactured by the tear- 
ing up, or rather grinding, of woollen rags by means of 
coarse willows, calira devils, i860 /I ll Year Round No. 57. 
160 Where the 'devil ’ first beats the cotton from the bale. 
1867 O. W. Holmim Guard. Anwl xxv. (x8^i) 304 To the 
paper factory, where they have a horrid machine they call the 
devil, that tears everything to bits. 1870 Eng. Meek. 31 Dec. 
610/1 The machine . . Ls called a willow, or willey, vulgarly 
a devil ; it is used principally for opening raw cotton. 187a 
Manch, Guardian 34 Sept. (Farmer), Mr. Powell’s Rill con- 
tains abundant powers for suppressing the vile nuis.'ince 
known as the American Devil (steam whistle or hooter]. 1871 
Knight Devils a machine for making wood 

scrcw.s. i%j^CasseUs Techu. Kduc. IV. 3WS [He] dives into 
the recesses of his skin for the 'devil ' winch is a bunch of 


matted iron wire. s88o Times 13 Dec., An instrument called 
' the Devil ' used by foreign fishermen for de.stroyiiig the 
fishing nets of English l^ts on the F.a.st coast. 1883 
Stonemason Jan., Dried by means of sundry coke fires 
kept burning in iron grates called ' devils similar to those 
used by the (>as Company\s^ men in our streets. 1884 
Sat, Rev, xa July 6t/x 'Devils'., are used to catch sea- 
trout in America, but Mr. Fitch justly regard.^ ‘dfviLs' 
as an un.sportsinanlike device. x 886 Ra/i Mall G. 7 Dec. 
lo/i There were exhibited in the court room three Uelgian 
' devils ' and three Uelgian grapnels which had been captured 
by Lowestoft fishermen. flat^ds Mag. June 119/1 
The devil, a hollow cone^ with spuccs projecting within, 
against which work the spikes of a drum, dashing the rags 
about at great speed. 16^3 Star 15 July 3/2 'J'hc machine 
for unloading grain .. not inaptly named a 'devil', will .. 
do the work of four gangs of dock laborers of 12 men each, 
xtes Daily Chronicle 7 Jan. 8/3 ITie match wa.s only brought 
oft at Cardiff by the extraordinary precautions for warming 
the ground by means of * devils ’. 

9. A name for various highly-seasoned broiled or 
fried dishes ; also for hot ingredients. 

1786 Craig Loungerldo, 86 Make punch, brew negus, and 
season a devil, 1788 Wolcott ( 1 *. Pindar) Peter to Tom 
Wks. x8ia 1 . 530 fly Devil . . I mean a Turkey's Gimrd 
So christen'd for its quality, by man Because so oft 'tis 
loaded with Kian. xSao W. Iwing Skehh-bk.i L'Emto^ 
11865)458 Another holds a curry or a devil in utter abomi- 
nation. i8r8 Smeaion Doings in London (Farmer), The 
extract of Capsicums or extract of Grain.s of Paradise is 
known in the gin-selling trade by the ^pcllation of the 
Devil. 1830 G. Grufin Collegians xiii, The drumstick of 
a goo.se or turkey, grilled and highly spiced, was called 
a devil, c 1844 Tiiackerav Mr. 4- Mrs. Rerrv ii. The dc- 
villed fowl had . . no devil in it. 1848 Paddtana (ed. a) 1 . 
SO Devils were hi.s forte : he imparted a pungent relish to 
a gizzard or a drumstick that set the assuaging power of 
drink at defiance. 1889 Ooldhewoou Robbery under Arms 
(18^) 327 Let's . . have a devil and a glass of champagne. 

10. The name of various forms of fireworks ; also 
' a sort of priming made by damping and bruising 
gunpowder ’ (Smyth Sailori IVord-ok,). 

174a Fielding 7 . Andrews 111. vii, The captain . . pinned 
a cracker or devil to the cassock. 1807 W. Irving Salmag, 
(1824) 135 Like a nest of R<]uibs and devils in a firework. 
1809 NavalChron, XXlI.aoj Rockets, infernals, fire-devils. 
1836 T. Hook G, Gurney vii, Four devils or wild-fires, such 
as we were in the habit of making .nt school. 

11. The name given to sand-spouts or moving 
columns of sand in India and Kasteni countries, 

*B 35 Burnbs Trait. Bokhara (cd. 2) III. 40 Whirlwind.s, 
that raised the dust to a great height, nnd moved over the 
plain like water-spouts at .sea. In fndia these phenomena 
are familiarly known by the name of derdls. xW Burton 
Arab. Nls. I. 99 note, Devils, or pillar.s of .sand, vertiail 
and inclined, measuring a thousand feet high, rush over the 
plain. Daily Neios 8 July (Fanner). Clouds of dust. . 
went whirling across the common in .spiral cones like desert 
L>evils. 1893 ^arl Dunmorb Pamirs 1 . 269 The amount 
of devils we saw was surprising. {Note) Common in the 
plains of India, where they are called by the natives Bagoola. 
English people in India call them ‘devils’. 

12. Short for devil-bolt : see 24 . 

1873 PuMSOLL Our Seatnen, an Appeal 37 ' Oh, devils are 
.sham bolts, you know ; that U, when they ought to be cop- 
per the head and about an inch of the shaft are of copper, 
and the rest is iron’.. Seventy-three devils were founti in 
one ship by <Hie of the surveyors of Lloyd's. 

13. Naut, ' I'he seam which margins the water- 
ways on a ship's hull ' (Smyth Sailor's H'ord-bk.) : 

* a seam between the garboard-strake and the keel ' 
(Funk and Wagnall). 

Hence imrious writers derive the phrase ' the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot but this Ls prob. only a secondary and 
humorous application of ' the devil to pay ' : cf. 22 j. 

14. A devil 0 / a a diabolical example or 
specimen of a . . „ one. (of the things in question) 
^ a diabolicali detestable, or violently irritating 
kind; passing into a mere intensive, ^a deuced, 
confoonded, vtn violent. [So F. diable de^ 

Futomo Tom yonee xii. vii, You don’t know what 


a devil of a feilow he is .1 S. Patxrson Another Trav. 
1 . 345 Running downhill at tne devil of a rate. 1794 S<:orr 
Let, to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart, Both within 
and without doors, it WM a mvii of a day. 1819 Byron 
Juan 11. xi, A devil of a sea rolls in that toy. t8aa Shel- 
ley in T. L, Peacock's IP'ks, (1873) HI. 477 A devil of a nut 
it is to crack. i8a6 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 
x8o What an outlandish tooxy-hended wee sunbnint dccvil 
0’ a la.vsie that, R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour 
iiv. 313 We had a devil of a run — 1 don’t know how many 
mile.s. 1869 Trollope Ih Knew, etc. Iiv. (1678) 2^ Lead 
him the very devil of a life. sSgo Brsant Detuoniac v, 53 
There will be a devil of a fight when the time comes. 

15. predicatively : Something as bad as the devil, 
as bad as can ^ conceived, the worst that can 
happen or be met with. [F. e'est him le diable^ U 
diMile at quo . .] 

xyio Brit, Apollo III. No. 6a V* To quit a Yielding 
Mistress is the Devil, ax^yi Granville (J.), A war of 
prafit mitigates the evil; But to be tax'd, and beaten, is the 
devil. 17^ Ballad o/Cross Roatis 7 In such a 

sweltering day as this A knapsack is the devil. zBay Scott 
frul, 28 June, To be croas-examined Ijy those who have 
seen the true thing is the devil. 1885 Scribner’s Mag. 
XXX. p4/2 These Southern girls are the very devil. _ 

16. Like the devil, like devils [F. comme le diable^ 
i'omme lous les diables\ beside the more literal 
sense, sometimes means : With the violence, des- 


peration, cleverness, or other quality attributed to 
I the devil ; extremely, excessively : cf. Diaboli- 
cally. So in similes, e.g. as drunk as the d.^ 
; diabolically drunk. 

SiiAKS. Hen. Y, lit. vii. 162 They will cate like Wulues, 
and fight like Deuits. 163a Liiiigow Trav.\]i\. 345 The 
> distressed Protestantn . . over whom they domineered like 
; Divells. 1701 ‘(1 . Gam bauo' A nu. Horsem. ix. (1800) 106 My 
horse . . pulls like the devil, x8x6 Sporting Mag. XI. VI if. 
39 A man is said to be . . when he is very impudent, as 
drunk as the devil. 1847 Kmemson Repr. Mcn,^ Napoleon 
I Wks. (Bohn) I. 378 He disputed like a devil on these two 
I points. 

I II. In Imprecations, exclamations, proverbs, 

I and phrases. 

I 17. In imprecations, wishes of evil, and the like, 

; as The devil take him^ etc. (Cf. similar uses with 


deuce, mischief, pest, plaipu, pox, etc.' 

CX300 Haveiok 1188 Godricli lie in liatede, ]>c dciiel him 
hawc! <ri4io Sir C leges 515 The .styward scyd..thc 
dewle hym Born [=:burii] on a lowe! ci4to Tmtneley 
(Surtees) 175 Thcdwillc he hang you highe to dry! 
£-1500 Robin Hood 4- Potter Ixxvii. in Child Ballads ifl. 

V. exxi. 1 1 3/2 The deyeil spede hem, bolhe bodey nnd 
bon. 1513 Douglas Aineis 1. Prol. 260 A twenty devill 
mot falllus werk at unis. 1548 iiALL Chron. 14!), Saiyng, 
the devill lake Henry of (.oncastre and the together. x6m 
Shaks. a. Y. L. III. ii. 225 Nay, hut the diiiell take mocking : 
speake .saddc brow, and true maid, a 165s Bromk Qneenc's 
Hxch. It. ii. Wks. 1873 HI. 485 Now the DeeM brast crag 
of him. 17^ Swirr Pidiie Conv. 129 Here take it, and the 
D—l do you good with it. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. 
xii, The devil take my father mr sending me thither. 1B33 
'I'ennyson The Goose , ' The Devil take the goose. And God 
forget the .stranger !' 

18. To go to the devil : to go to min or perdition. 
In the imperative, expressing angry impatience, and 
: desire to be rid of the person addressed. >So to wish 
I any one at the devil, etc. [F. alter, envoyer, demur, 

I Hre au diable.'\ 

' >394 J • Malverne Contn. Higden < Rolls) I X. 33 Excan- 

dull rex [Rich, IIJ el.. dixit ei [coiiiiti Arundel], ‘Quod si 
tu inihi impoiias . . vadas ad dialiolum '.] c 1460 Toxvneley 
A^f/.(Surt.) 10 Go to thedeviile,andsay 1 bad. c 1489CAXT0N 
Sonnes o/Aymon iii. 102 Ixic theym go to a hundred thou- 
sand devils r 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 178 All his Super- 
stition ai d Hypocrisie, either is or should l>c gone to the 
devill. >568 G raf'ion Chron. II. 367 'J'hey rurssed them 
betwene their teeth, saiyng : Gel ye into England, or to the 
devill. 1634 Sir T. iiBMHKRT Irav. 102 Ere they could 
strangle him. he sent three of them to the Devill. i8u 
Hazliit Taole-t, Disagreeable People (1852) 121 Whether 
they are demon.s or angels in thcin.sclvcs, you wish them . . 
at the devil. 1893 Byron Juan x. Ixvi, When a man's 
country’s going to the devil. 1859 H. Kinc.si.kv (A Hamtyu 
xxxii, Tom .. liiiving told her .. to go to the devil, 1881 

W. H. Malixktk Rom. xg/k Cent. 1 . 219 , 1 wish ., the little 
animal was at the devil. 

+ 19. AdevUivay (adv.): uriginally an impatient 
strengthening of Away {a being the prep., varying 
with on, in, and dcvele the genitive pi., OE. deo/a ) ; 
further intensified ns a Iwenly devil way, on alter 
or alther (corrupted to all the) devil ivay, on alter 
twenty devil wciy, Obs. 

c 1190 S, Eng. Leg. I. 203/124 pov worst lif and soule 
a deuele wei al dene i*nome. ^ ezsao Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2298 
And bad hire goi th.*it ilchc dai, On alder twenti deuel wai ! 
c i385CiiAUceK L. G. W. Ariadne, A twenty develewey 
the wynd hym dryue. C1386 — Reeve's T, 337 And forth 
he goth a (3 MSS. on, Hart, in] twenty deuel way. c 1460 
Totaneley Myst. (Suri.) 130 (R) hens, harlottea, ui twenty 
dewille way, F.'ist and belyfe I Ibid. 176. 

+ b. In later times it appears to have been taken 
more vaguely, as an expression of impatience, and 
sometimes » ' in the deviVs name.* Obs. 


e 1386 Chaucer Milled s Prol, 26 Tel on, r deuelewny {v.r. 
a ddewey]. — Sompu. T. 534 hym go honge hymself 
a [f/arl. on] dencl way. — MtUeds T. 527. — Can. Yeom. 
Prol, 4 T, 329. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 776 Go and glad thl 
cest, In alther [printed all theldevyl way 1 c safe Towneley 
Myst. (Suit.) 10 Sit downe in the dewille way, with thi vayn 
carpyng. Ibid. x8 Com downe in twenty deville way. 
fa tfloe Chester PL, Deluge 219 Come in, wife, in so devifh 
ways, or sU stand there without, a ssa9 Skelton tb^ks. I. 


336 That all the worlde may say, Come downs, in the devyl) 
way. i5|o Palsgr. 838 In ths twenty devyll way> an nom 
du ^ant diable, 

20. As an expression of impatience, initation, 
strong surprise, dismay, or vexation, a. After on 
interrogative word, as who, what, how,wher«^gfihen. 

[Add. taken directly from Fr. ; cf. isth c. OF. comment 
diables ! diet It tvis an vis Jicr\ diabtes being in the nomi- 
native (~voci\tive case); rood.F. quedialdefdiret', in ME, 
also what devil, about i6(jo ofien what a devil. Also in 
Ger,, Du., Da. and other langK.] 
c 1^ Chauckr L. G. IV. 2694 Hypermestre, What devel 
have I with the knyfe to doo? c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 937 
What the deuyll and his dame schall y now doo 7 C140O 
Townchy Myst. (Surtees) 114 What the deville in thist he 
has a long snowte. X470*85 Malory /I W 4 «rx. xlviii, What 
deuylle doo ye in this Couiurey? e 1489 Caxton Sounes 
Aymou xix. 408 liuw the devyll dare ye thus Rpekef 15M 
More Dyatogue iii. v. Wks. 214 Why, quod he, what deuiu 
rigour could tlici more haiie sheweti? syfia J. Heywood 
Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 1B3 When the diiicll will yc come in ? 
15168 Grafton Chron. 11 . 355 Who’ the devill hath sente for 
them? 1^ PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 274 
Wliat A diiiell telle.st thou to me of iastice? 1596 Shaks. 

X Hen) IV, 1. ii. 6 What a diucll hast thou lo do with the 
time of the day? 1670 G. 11 . Hist. Cardinals 1. 11.40 How 
a Devil will the Pope observe the Decrees of a Councel ? 
160a Washington tr. Milton's Dtf. Pop. viii. (1851) 184 
What the Devil is it lo you? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XV. v, Why, who the devil are you?^ 1803 tr. Lebrtm's 
Mons. Botte L >.55 What the devil busirieiis had .she in the 
store-room ? 1819 Byron Juan t. c, And wonders why the 
devil he got heirs, a 1845 IIoou Lullaby ii, What the devil 
m.'ikes him cry ? 

b. Used interjectionally, or prefixed to a predi- 
cation. 

c 1460 Tenoneley Myst. (.Surt.) 67 Dwylle I what may this 
he? Out, harow, fiilie wo is me!.. A, fy, ami dewyls ! 
whens cam he That thus sbuld reyfe me iny pawstc. 

Pappo 7(>. Hatchet B iii, She is dead : the diucll soee 
is. 1590 S11AK.S. Com. Err, iv. iv. 130 Will you he bound 
for nothing, be mad good Master, cry the diuell. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 107 f 13 The Devil ! He cried out, 
Who L.'ui bear it? 183B tilacksv. Mag Jan. 63/t ' The Pacha 
has put twelve .‘imbajssadors to death already.' ' The devil 
he has ! .-ind rm sent here to make up the baker's dozen I' 
1854 Emerson Lett, 4- Soc. Aims, Comic Wks. (Bohn) Ilf.' 
209 ‘That is W,' said the teacher. ' The Devil I ' exclaimed 
the hoy, ‘is that W?' 

21. Expressing strong negation ; prefixed to a 
substantive, as the devil a bit, the devil a pent^, 

XS08 Kknnkdie Flylittg w. Dunbar 441 Thedeuill a gude 
thou hais! 154a Udall Erasm, Apoph, (1877) 133 The 
Deuill of the one chare of good werke they uocil xgip^ 
Fdlke Copf/ut. Sanders 697 ‘Godly images leade vs lo spin- 
tiiall deuotioii.' The Diiiel they doe. But if they did, 
yet not more then the ceremonies of the oklc law. c 1590 
Maklowk Eausf. WkK.(Rtl(lg.) 9«Vi The devil a penny they ■ 
h.Tvc left me, hut a hare pension. x6os Shaks. Tsvel. JV. 
It. iii. 159 The diu'll a Puritane that hce is, or any thing 
const.intly. a 1661 Fuller IVorthies (1811) 1 . 386 We have 
iiti English expression, ‘ 'J'hc Devil he doth it, the Devil he 
hath it ' ; where the addition of Devil nmounteth only to 
a Rtrong denial, equiv.ilcnt to, ' He doth it not. he hath it 
not.’ 1708 Moniiux Rabelais 1 1737) V. 221 The DevlI-a- 
Bit he ’ll sec the better, 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 78, 3/1 
The D^l was Sick, the D-l a Monk would be, The D-! 
w.'is Well, the D—l a Monk was he. i8a8 Scott F. M. 
Perth XX vii, The deil a man dares stir you within his 
hounds. 183a E.ramifier 349/1 Devil another word would 
she speak. 

22. In proverbs and proverbial phrases. 

a. The devil and all : Everyth ing right or wrong 
(especially the wrong) ; the whole confounderl lot ; 
all or everything bad : cf. also g. below, (Hut 
sometimes a strengthened form of sense 15 .) 

*543 Bale Vet a Course, Baptyzed bells, Iwdes, organs., 
the devyll and all of soohe idolatrouse beggery. itta 
Hkhmk P. Penilesse Ail), M.xssc thats true: they say the 
J^wj^rs haue the deuill and .'ll. 1606 Warner Alb. Eug. 
xvi. ciii, Be Lawyers, get the Diuell and all. 1689 Hickek- 
INGILL Ceremofty-Mmger Wks. 1716 II. 507 He may gel 
the Devil and all of Money, and a Purse ns large ns his 
Conscience. 1703 Mrs. Crn'it.ivre Lotv's Copttriv, v. If 
she cou’d steal a hustond, she'd have stole the Devil and 
all of Gallants. i8iz Earl Gower iB Dec. in C. K. Sharpe's 
C>rr.(i8B8)l. 508; 1 begin to fe.'ir that the^ rheiim.'itism no.** 
taken possession of your right arm . . which would he the 
devil and all, as the vulgar would .say. 18^ Dickkne 
O. Twist XX, 1 needn’t take this devil and-all trouble to 



Dead) sea. 

x 6 yf Monro Exped. 11. 55 (Jam.), I, with my partie, did 
lie on our uoste, ns betwixt the devill and the deep sea. 
1690 W. Walker /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 394 Between the 
devil and the dead M.‘a. i7at Kelly Se. Prov. 58 (Jam.) 
Between the Deel and the deep sea ; that is between two 
difficulties equally dangerous, 1816 [see Dbil 1]. 2894 

H. H. Gibus Colloquy on Currency 199 You must remember 
that he was totween the devil and the deep sea. 

c. Black as the d., to paint the d, blacker than 
he is, and kindred expressions. Give the devil his 
due \ sec Duk. 

1596 LoDGE//ar^«rrVr Amer. 14 Divels are not so blacke 
as they be painted . . nor women so wayward as they seeme. 
164s Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 65 For the Devill is not so 
black as he is painted, no more are these Noble Nations and 
’i'ownes as they are tainted. 16^ Whitlock Zootomia. 271 
Theyu.se their Adversary according to the Proverb, painting 
the Devill blacker then he is. 18^ A. Fonhlanquk Eng, 
under 7 Adminisi. I. 226 1 'hat the Devil of CHiarlcs X could 
be painted blacker than his complexion would prove. 

d. When the d. is blind', at a date infinitely 
remotCi at the Greek calendi^ or ' latter Lammai . 
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sftv the Devil is blind, r tjoa liagford For 
we will be Married, ^Vhen the Devil i<f Blind. 17*5 Bailey 
ErasM. (1877) ai6 (D.) They will bring it when the 

devil is blind \ui Jtet ad Calmdas Crafcm]. 1738 Swift 
PflhUXomvrs. i.(U.), AVw. I'll make vou o hne present one 
of these days. Miss. Ay, when the Devil is blind, and bis 
eyes arc not sore yet. 

G. The devil's hostility to the Cr0ss ; sometimes 
with a play upon * cross ^ as a coin. 
n is*9 Skri-tok Bffivge e/Courte 365 The dcityll mj'ghle 
ilaiiiicc therin for any crowche. 161a Shelton (Jnix. 1. 1. vi. 
44 It is a common saying— * The Devil lurks beliind tho 
Cross'. x 6 s 7 I^kayton Aeiactfuri 83 Ill's the precession 
(and foreruns much losse,) Wherein men say, the Deuill 
l)cares the Crosse. 1636 Massinger Lovsr 111. i. 

The devil sleeps in my pocket : I havehocro.<MtTo drive him 
from it. X9a6 ddv. Capt. R. Hey If soq l.e.aving Room in 
all our Poclccts for the Devii to Dance a Saraband, for wc 
hod not one Cross to keep him out. 

tf. The date of the devil is opposed to the date 
of our Lord ; but in the devil's date is also « ‘ in 
the devirs name*. Oh, 

Langl. F, pi. a. II. 81 In he Date of he dcuel 
was a-sclet. 1508 .S kf.lton Magnyf. 954 hat needed 
that, in the devyLs dale? msap - -Sp. Parrot 439 Yet 
the date of ower Lord And the date of the Dcvv'li dothe 
shrewdlyc accord. — limujte 0/ Courte 375 In the devils 
date, Wiiat arte thou? 

g. Thed, {and all) to do: much ado, a world of 
trouble or turmoil. 

1708 Morreux Rahtlais v. iii, There wa.s the Devil and all 
to do. 171X Sw’iFT yml. to Stella 17 Nov., This being 

queen Elisabeth's birthday, wc have the d and all to do 

among us. 171a AKnuniNOT yehn Bull iii. v, Then there 
vfas the devil anti all to do : spoons, plutes, .and dishes flew 
about the room like mad. 1716 Swift Phillis 39 See here 
again the devil to do. a vna Colimm. (r. Scarron's Comic 
Rom. (1775) I. 4a Here had been the devil and all to do. 

h. The devil’s aversioti to holy imler. 

X570-6 LAMnAHDfi Perantb. Kent (i8afi) 301 The olde 
Proverbe how well the Divell loveth holy water. 1738 Swift 
Petite Convers. 140, I love Mr. N—, as the Devil loves 

Holy Water. Mod. To hate , as the devil hates holy 

water, 

i. As the devil looked over Lincoln. 

(Popularly referred to a grotcst]ue sculpture on the exterior 

of Lincoln Catliedral.) 

J. Hkywooo Prm*. B.pigr. (1867) 75 Than wold ye 
lonke ouer me, w’ith stomake swoine, I. ike the dtuel 

lookt oner Ltncolne. a f66x Filler I Worthies Oxf. & Line. 
Prov. (D.). 1733 Pope llor, Rpist. 11, ii. 345 Yet these are 

wights who fondly call their own Half that the Devil o'er, 
looks from Lincoln town. X73B Swift PolUe Convers. 86 
She looked at me, as the Devil look'd over Lincoln. 

j. The devil to pay. 

Supposed to refer to the alleged Ixirgains made by wizards, 
etc., with Satan, and the inevitable payment to be made to 
him ill the end. li has also been attributed to the dilTiculty 
of 'paying' or caulking the seam called the ‘devil', near 
a ship s keel, whence tlie exiMuidcd form ' tho devil to pay 
and no pitch hot But there is no evidence that this i.s the 
original sense, and it has never affecicd the general u.se of 
the }}roverb. ^ 

X7XX Swift yrsil. to Stella 38 Sept. (Farmer), And then 
there w’ill be the devil and all to pay. vpBB Vanmk. & Cm. 
Prort. If mb. v. t. 03 Id comes my lAidy 'I'ownly here., 
who . .has had the Devil to pay yonder. 1738 Swift Polite 
Convers. 179, 1 must he with my Wife on Tuesrlay, or there 
will be the t)evil and all to pay. x8ao IWron in M<x>rc 
Life Hf Lett. (i833> 111 . 6j There will be the devil to pay. 
and there is no saying who will or wbo will not be set down 
in bis bill. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle /,ett. 1 . 73 Had he been 
laid up at present, there would have l)cen the very devil to 
pay- 9^ A- liiKRELL Res yudic. xii. 373 Then, indeed '• 
to u.sc a colloquial expression— there would be the devil to 
pay. 

k. Ta play the devil {the very d., the d. and all) : 
to act diabolically, do mischief, make havoc or ruin. 

t$4M Booroe Pyefary ix. ixBjo) 350 The malt worme 
playeth the deuj'fl so fast in the hcade. a 1591 Grerxk 
AiphoHSHS I, Burning towns, and sacking citie.s fair, Doth 
play the devil wheresoitie'cr he comes, Siiaks. Rich, 

lliy i. iii. 338 Seemc a Saint, when most 1 play the deuill. 
x6s6 J KANES AfLrt. Schol. Div. 119 'J'he word wa.s incar- 
nate, and shall we play the incarnate DiveLsf xSzx in 
Col. Hawker D/Vc/T' (1893) I. 35, 1 should have played the 
devil with his pbea.sant.s. xSaiiS Scott yrptl. 15 Apr., A bad 
report from that quarter would r>].iy the devil. x8^ Marry at 
P. Simple xxxvUi, Salt water plays the devil wit^ uniform. 
X838 1 > 1 CKENS Nick, Pitch, xvi, Your firm and determined 
intention . . to play the very devil with everything and 
everybody, 

l. Speak or talk of the d., and he will appear. 

167a Cafapius, a tnock Poem 73 (in Hazlitt Puki.) Talk 

of the Devil, and .see his horns, n ini Prior /fans Cantel 
71 Forthwith the Devil did appear, For name him and he’s 
always near, ifA Swift Polite Conv, i He's just coming 
toa^ards us. TalK of the Devil *,.**53 Trench Proverbs 
vi, To talk .ns little about the devil . , as they can ; lest he 
appear. 1893 * '• Ai.ukn .Sc.altyu*ag 1. 10 ‘ Talk of the devil I 
-Here comes Thlsclton I ' 

na. The d, amonyi the tailors : a row going on 
(sec Farmer Slan^ Diet. 8. v.) ; also a game. 

,.**34 ?"*'• I-onoonoerry Let. 37 May in Court Will. IV 
yJcloria{%B(a) II. iv, 98 Reports are various as to the state of 
the enemy's camp, but all agree that there is the devil among 
the tailors. x8st MayhkW Loml. ^.abour (i86t) II. 17 
A game known as the ‘ Devil among the tailors'. . a top was 
set .spinning on a long board, and the result depended upon 
the number of men, or ' tailors knocked down ly the * devil ' 
(lopt of each player. 

n. In other exprcBsionK (mostly self-explanatory). 
To pull th derdl by ike toil i F. tirer fe diahle par la queue* : 
ta in difficulties or straits. To whip the detnl round the 


I stuMp([J,S,)i * to get round or dodge a difficulty or diiemioa 
I by means of a fabricated excuse or explanation * {Cent. Piet.) 
I x^ T. Wilson Rhet. (1580^ 36 l^yary man for himselie, 
! and the Devill for us all, catche that catche nt^. a xggiS 
j Riolly Whs. 10 It is also a ^e common proverb, that it u 
' even sin to lie upon the d^vil xa6a J. Hevwoou Pfw. ^ 
i A/4rr. (1867) 60, 1 will not beare the cRueb sadee, by saint 
{ Audry. i»x Psttif. Guauzds Cio. Conv. i^(>586) 79 'The 
I Proverbe, That the divell is full of knowledge, because he is 
i olde. 1503 /'oxf.A/emVr 74 Like WHI to like, quoth the Devell 
j to the Cmlier. X899 MiNSfiRU Ptai, Sp, ^ Eng. {169$) 

' I.et us hot give the diveU his dinner. x6is OrcR. a.v. Re- 
iirery To giuc a thing and take a thing ; to weare the diuells 
gold-ring, xdxg Swetnam Arraignm. Worn. fx88o) p. xvi. 
They will finde that they haue but the DeuiH by the foote. 
1687 CoNCMEVE Old Bach. I. iv, Ay there you've nicked it-— 
there's the devil upon devil, W. Walker Idiomat, 
Anglo-Lat. 49 What U got over* the devil's back is spent 
under his belly, a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) Ii, 164 (D.) 
We became as great friends as the Devil and tlie Earl of 
Kent. — Ibid. III. 345 (D.) The devil and nine-pence 
go with her, tliat'.s money and company, according to the. . 
adage. 17^ Swirr Polite Conv. 182 Well, since no 's gone, 
the Devil go with him and Sixpence ; and there’s Money .and 
Comj any too. 1708 Mottkox Rabelais iv. xxxiii. (1737) 138 
There wdl be the Devil upon Dun. I'his is a worse Business 
th.an that t'other Day. c xytffi W. Kino Art of Love 111. 8a 
She'd run, As would the Devil upon Dun. xiopBrit. Apollo 
11. No. 56. 3 2 At Play 'els often said, When Luck returns— 
The Dernts dead. X7M Dr Foe Capt. Stuffeim I. (1840) 
8 He that is shipped with the.devil must sail with the devil. 
1738 Swift Pol, Comters. 13 It rain’d, and the Sun shone at 
the same time . . Why. then the Devii was beating his Wife 
behind the Door, witn a Shoulder of Mutton. Ibid. 259, 
I beg your Pardon : but they say, the Devil made Askers. 
Ibid. 300 As great as Cup and C^n .* Ay, Miss ; as great 
as the Devil and the Earl of Kent. x8rr Byron Werner 
V. i. 437 Father, do not raise The devil you cannot lay. be- 
tween us. a X83R Bkntuam Whs, (1838-43) X. 35 ^ fond of 
spending his money on antiquities, that he was always 
pulling the dtrvil by the uil. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg.i 
.S7. puustan ‘I'hc Devil, they say, 'Tis c.i.ster at all limes 
to raise th.an to lay. X846 Whatkly Rhetoric (ed. 7) Addi- 
tions 14 Various evasions and equivocations such as are 
vulgarly called ‘cheating the Devil’. xS^ Tenny.son 
Maud I. i. xix, 1 will bury myself in myself, and the Devil 
may pipe to liis own. xl^7 bf. V. Evening Post (BartlettX 
There, you are now whipping the devil around the stump ! 

Hon. E. Blake in Dn/Vy Neros 5 Aug. 3/4 Time enough 
to bid the Devil good morning when you meet him. 

o. Other phrases see imiler leading words, as 
to hold a Candle to the //., the d. and his Dam, the 
d. in the l loRoix)0£, etc. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

23. General combinations, a. * devil * in apposi- 
tioKy as d€viLi*ody failory -monky -porter, etc. 1 fence 
as vb. to devil-poHcr it, to be devil- porter, 

x6o< -SuAKS. Mncb, 11. ill 19 He Deuill-Portcr it no further. 
x6io Hkai.kv St. Aug. Citie of God iv. xvi,^ Such a rabje of 
divilLgoHs. 16x3 Shakn. Hen. Vl/f. 11. i. ai That Diuell 
Moiike, Hopkins. z68 S 6 Shirley Aiaid’s Rev. v. iii^ My 
eldest devil-sister 1 16x9 — Wedding 111. i. Thy devil jailor 
May trust thee without a waiter, tiga B. F. C. Co.stelloe 
Church Catholic it A Devil-giant coercing hapless lives. 

b. attrib. and objective genitive, as devilfiive, 
-master, -work ; devil-conjurer, -drawer, -driver, 

-extractor, 

*535 Covkrdale Dan. ii. 37 The sorcerer, the cliarmcr 
nortlie deucll coniurer. xBAa IliCKERiNr.iLL Black Non- 
Conf. Wks. 1716 II. 4-2 Hie Pope would l>c a Devil-driver 
too. a 1700 B. K. Diet. Cant. Crew. Ptviffra^ver, a sorrj- 
Painter. 17x7 Df. Foe .S'yst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 51 Any 
sorcery or devil -work. 1749 Br. Lavincton Ruthus. Aleth. 
if Papists (1820) 319 These men, who arc called enchanters, 
devil-drivers, and prophesiers. x8s3 Bentiiam Not Paul 
321 Fear of the more skilful devil-master. 1849 Southky 
Contm.-pi. Bk. .Scr. ti. 400 They struggled till fire issued 
from eye^, ni>strils, and moutli of the poor devil-hive. x886 
j Pall Mall G. ag Dec, 6/3 A refusal to pay the fee charged 
j by a ‘ devil extractor ’ for the cure of a mental disease. 

I c, insl rit mental ?ck\A parasynlhcti€,OiAdevil'bom, 

! -haired, -inspired, -ridden, etc. 

1607 TorsELL Fourf Beasts <1658) 17 The Asm is . , 

I phnised with many epithets .. as slow .. idle, devil-haired. 

I 1839 Southey Sir T. More IL 108 Men become pricst- 
i ridden or devil-ridden. Tennyson In Mem. xcvi. You 
! tell me, doubt is devil-born. x86o Li>. Lvtton Lucile 11. 
V, Scum and hate . . are devil -bom things. 1888 Catholic 
Press x6 June 135/1 A devil-inspired cult. 

d. objective, as devil-driving, etc. 

1707 J. Si'EVENs Quevedo's Com. Wks, (1709) 327 There is 
a Devil ferking Priest. 

24. Special combinations. I>eyil*bolt, a sbam 
bolt (see is); ‘a bolt with false clenches, often in- 
trocliieed into contract-built ships* (Smyth Sailors 
Il'ord'bk .) ; dovil-carriage, -oart, a carnage for 
moving heavy ordnance; dovU-oloper {obs.\ 
one who invokes the devil, an enchanter ; devil- 
dancer, an Indian votary, akin to the Dancing 
Dervii^iies ; so devil-danoing ; devil-dare < 7 . «* 
Dake-dkvil ; devil-dealer, one who has dealings 
with the devil, a sorcerer; devil-in-a-busk, a 
garden ilower, Nigella damascena, so called ‘ from 
its horned capsules peering from a bush of finely- 
divided involucre * (Prior) ; devil-monger 
dea/er ; devil-on-both^sidee, a local name of the 
corn crowfoot {Ranunculus arvensis), in allusion 
to its prickly homed capsules; de*^ on two 
•tioks, a wooden toy in the form of an hour-glass 
or double cone, which is made to spin in the air 
by means of a string attached to two sticks held 


in the liMdc derUihitoker, -etartkMP, load 
name of the Swift : fee Dnvn, 7 hi dfvU-taM, 
an apocynoceons tree (Alsttnia sciMmi) of Mffle, 
Africa, and Anstralia, havine a powerfully bitter 
bark and milky juice; de'^l-ward a.^ and adv,, 
towards or in the direction of the devil ; devil- 
wise adv,, after the manner of a devil ; dei^l- 
wood, Osmanthus americanus, N.O. Oleaceee, 
a small N. American tree with wood of extraordi- 
nary toughness and heaviness ; devll-wwshlp, 
the worship or cult of the devil, or of a demon 
or malignant deity ; so devU-worehipper, -wor- 
shipping ; devil-worty a plant. Also Dxvxl- 
miin, -DODGVU, -FISH, etc. 

1894 Daily News 30 Nqv. 7/5 The ‘*devil-boU' swindle 
munt have l)cen the death of many a brave crew. .i8s8 
J. M. Sfeakman BHi. Gunner 50 •Devil large, 

limlier, small. Ibid. 426 Devil carriage, 7 A. ; $)ing cart, 
5 A. 6 in. X797 Nelson in Nicolas D/^. VII. p. cxxxix. 
1 want . . two or three artillerymen to fix the (lUMes, and 
a *dcvil-cart. X38a Wvclif Isa. xlvii. 0 llie huge hard- 
neme of ilii Meuel<lcperes. 1887 Pale Mall G. 14 Sept. 
14/1 They were followed by the Meva-dnneers, who were 
terribly affected. xSyx Matekr TVwvfWitferv (187a) 3x4 
nected with this is what is called •devil>danctng, in which 
the demoniacal possession i-s .sought. 1857 tr. Pus^ Three 
Musketeers ii. 14/2 His soldiers formed a*deviWare legion. 
X7a7 Dk For Syst. Magic 1, i. (1840) 3a The magicians were 
not all sorcerem and "devil-dealers. 1767 J> Absrckomus 
Ev. Man his oum Gardener Index, *DeviMn-a-bush. 18x5 
ElphinstoNk Acc. Caubul iiB4a) L 95 A plant very common 
about Pesbawer, which much resembles that . . called Devi) 
in the bush. x^3 Lvtton Last Bar, ^ vii, Those •devil, 
mongers can bake ye a dozen such every moment. xStB 
Britten & Hollanu Plant-n. 248 •Devil on both sides or 
Devil o’ both sides. Ranunculus arvensis L. Bucks,, Durh., 
WaruK X864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds, •Devil-skriker 
(Yorks.). x866 Treat. Bet. 4\Alstonia scholaris, called 
"Dcvil-ircc or Pali-mara about Bomljay. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev. (1857) I. II. t. iv. 3JU And tended either godward or 
else "dcvtlward. 1631 Cornwallyrs Ess. ii. xilx. 30S And 
•devill-wise labour for nothing but to make all soules levell 
with theirs. 17x0 Da Foe CrttsoeiiBso) 11 . yi. 138 Idolatry 
and "devil-worship, xyay — - Sysi. Magic 1. iii. ^ To intro- 
duce Devil-worship in the world, xm M. Conway Pe- 
monology 4- Detfillare I. 137 The *devil-worihippers of 
Travancore to thi.s day declare that the evil mwer ap- 
proaches them in the form of a Dog. xvad De Foe Hist. 
Detnl II. xi. 353 Wormwood, 5tomx,’devfl.wort, mandrake, 
nightshade. 

25. 'I'he possessive, devil’a, has somewhat spe- 
cialized uses as expressing things supposed to be- 
long to or be in the power of me devil ; hence it 
is used in opposition to Gods, as dmiVs martyr. 
Matins, Patkbnostkrs ; and sometimes, like 
Df-vilish, as nn intensive qualification of that which 
is evil, violent, or excessive. [Cf. F, un froid de 
diahle, un vent de tons les diablesi] 

It iR alfto used of natural or prehistoric works attributed 
to Satanic agency, as Detnl s bridge, dike, pt^h-bowl, etc, 

? xa. . Charter in Cod. Dipl. IV. purgh ocs defies lore. 
xa97 R. Glouc. (1734) 475 Foure of the dcuetes Hme.s, [hjis 


kni^tes hurdu this. 1530 Palscr. 3x4/3 Divelles worke, 
diablerie. 1673 Brooks Gold. RtyyVkx, 1867 V. 593 Balaam 
. who was the devil's hackney. i8ao Scott Jtfauhoe xx. 


What devil's matins are you after at this hour? 1817 — ■ 
Tnil. x6 Mar., 1 had the devil's work finding them, xfig# 
Whyte Mklvillb Gen. Bounce xv. (Farmer), His wives .. 
yowlin’, and c^in*, and kickin' up the devil's delight, tfigp 
H. Kingsley G. Hasnlyn v, We had better be as comfort- 


l>in, kicking up the devils delight 7 XBB4 JC. M. BEAL 
in Gd. Words May 333/z The newly discovered * devil's 
liquor', starch. 

b. Si^ccial phrases. Devil’t advocate (L.a<A^ 
calus diaboli), one who urges the devil’s pl^ 
against the canonization of a saint, or in opposi- 
tion to the honouring of any one ; hence, one who 
advocates the contraiy or wrong side, or injures 
a cause by his advocacy ; so devlPa adrooaoy ; 
devil's bedpost (sec quots.) ; devil’s bones, an 
appellation of dice ; devil’s oow, a*' black beetle; 
devil’s darning-needle {(/.S.) -« devifs needle 
(see also c) ; devil’s dirt, deviTe dung, tsafoe- 
tida; devil’s dosen : seeDozfi.v; devil’s llpger, 
abelcmnite; devil’s fingers, the star-fish; devil's 
mint, a succession of things hurtful or offensive, 
as if the devil himself were at work coining them 
(Forby) ; devil's needle^ provincial name of the 
dragon fly; ‘Devil’s Own', a pet name of the 
88th Foot {the Devirs 07m Connaught boys) 5 also 
of the Inns of Court Kifle Corps of Volunteers; 
devil’s sheaf: see qnot.; devil's tattoo: see 
Tattoo; devil’s toe-nail, a belemnitc. Also 
Dkvil’s-bxbd, claw, etc. 

1760 hnpostors Detected II. raS By,, playing the tp*® 


part of the • Devil's advocate. iS8s J. ISonar MsHtlms i, i- 7 
The father made it a point of honour to defwid the En- 
quirer', the son played oevil'a advocate. 1687 K. BochaHah 
Heirof Linns ii, Even the Socialist p^y mm as 

a devil's advocate, and waslted their hands W him. iSfii 
hfAuaiCB Philos. First Six Cent. <ed, a), v. *18 Th« cMlIwor 
Pioclus to canoniMtion in spire of our *d^il-jidvoc^. 
189a A. Birrfxl Rss yudic, iv. jog Them is juiiMiM^h of 
..truth in it, to make St one of the most pwrftff 
dirtU's advocacy ever nioned. ifej 
bed-posts, the four of cl 3 »a 1879 XCd- sth Ser. Xll. 4^81 
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1 have alwim haard tha fotur oTclubi called the devirn bed* 
post, and u»o that it is the worst turn-up one could have. 
sMi ETHaREDCB Ciwmal Revtm n, iii (Farmer), I do not 
un^rstaod dice . . bans the ^devirs bones. ««m Scott 
Nigei xxiii, A greater, one who deals with the 'devil's 
boaei. iM K. Holme Armouryjf. 213/1 llUod Beetles . . 
ai« generally known to us by the name of . . ^Devils cows. 

Montkh June (Bartlett), Now and then . . 
a Mevirs-darnrng-needie would pertinaciously hover about 
our heads, Lyte Dodotnt 11. cxiL yoi Called . . in 
Edglisdie also Awt ftti 4 » ; in high Douche Teuffils dreck, 
that ii to say *Deuilles durt. Dekker Hotust ll^h. 
Wks. 1873 II. 40 I’he ^Divels dung In thy teeth ! G. 
Smith Laboraiotyf 1 . 037 AisafcKtida is sometimes called by 
the name of deviPs dung. sSgy Thoeeau Maine IV. (xSQsi 
316 On Moosehead 1 had seen a large ^devii’s-needle half 
a mile from the shore, sdyi StavelEv Brit Insects 128 The 
swift approach of one of these glittering * devil's needles’. 

Mark LrmoH yest Bk, an (farmer) At a review of the 
volunteers . . the ^devil's own walked straight through. 
iBm Pall Malt O. ai Jan. 2/3 ‘ What 1 what ! ' exclaimed 
his Majesty TOeor^ 111 . !n 1803], '.tII lawyers! all law- 
yers I Call them the Devil's Own-^all them the Devil's 
Own* . . the fighting gentlemen of the long robe have been 
the * Devil’s fJwn ever since. 2496 Dives tfr Panf. (W. de 
W«) V. Introd. 25/1 Make yc the poore men your frendcs of 
the *deoyllesshe^ cyther richcsscs of wyckcdnesse. 1847 
Ansteo Ahc. Wertd ix. 1^ The Bdemnite has .. various 
local names (such as thunuerbolt, ^devil's toe*nail). 

0. €Sp* \\\ popular names of plants; devil’s 
apple, the tnom apple {Datura Stramonium) ; 
da^’a apron, a pojiular name in the United States 
of species of Laminaria and^other olive-brown 
sea-weeds with a large dilated lamina; devil’s 
broahes, a general name for ferns in the ^ Black 
Country * (Britt. 8 c Holl.) ; devil’s oandlestiok, 
the fungus Phallus impudiemx the ground-ivy 
(Midland Counties) ; devil’s club, a prickly aralia- 
ceous plant, Patua horrida^ found in the nortli- 
Westem U.S. ; devil’s ooaoh*wh.eel, d. ourry- 
oomb, corn crowfoot (Hants) ; devil’s cotton, 
an East Indian tree, Ahronia^ the fibres of which ore 
made into cordage; devil’s darning-noodle, 
Scaudix Pectm ‘Venem\ devil’s ear (US.), a 
species of wake-robin {Arum) ; devil’s fig, the 
prickly pear ; devil’s garter, the bindweed. Con- 
volvulus septum ; devil’s horn, Phallus impttdi- 
cus\ devil’s leaf, a very virulent species of stinging 
nettle, Urtka urentissima, found in Timor; devil’s 
oatmeal, d. parsley, wild chervil, Anthriscus syU 
vestris\ deviVs posy, ramsons, Allium ursinum; 
devil's snuff-box, the puff-ball ; devil’s stink- 
pot, Phallus impudicus. Also Dbyil'u-bit, claws, 
MILK. 

2846 Sowbrdy Brit, Bot VI. 104 ’Devil's Apple. 2858 
O. W. Holmes Ant Break/. t, vii. (1883) 142 W.T.shed up 
on one of the beaches in fomp.Tny with *devirs.apronH, 
bladder' weeds, dead horse^slioes. 2892 Proc. B, Hear. 
Sac. Feb. 78 That unpleasiuU uhTnt, growing to the height 
of a man’s chest, known as the ^devil's club, and covered 
with ftue loose barbed prickloi. s8iSi S. J^uaMargarei (ed. 
2) II. v^ 66 There are berries in the woodn, the scarlet "devil’s 
car and blue dracira. 2795 Soutuev LeU.fr, Spain (t8o8) 1 1 . 
i8, I saw the prickly near, or as it is called here the ^devil’s 
fig. 2830 Lindlrv tlai. Syst Bot. 94 A nettle called 
setau, or "devil's leaf, in Timor ; the effects of which are 
said . . to last for a year, and even to cause death. 
RwTuekkr in Gd, (Vards bept. 589/a llie pulf-balls are 
known in Scotland ai * de’ir* sneeshin' mills ’ (•devirs snuflf- 
boxes). 1884 Cheshire (Hass., Devils smiP-w.v, puff-ball. 

Dewil (He'v*!, dc'vTl), v. [f. Devil sb,] 

1 1 . To devil it : to play the devil, to act like the 
devil, Obs. 

>593 Nashr Chrisfs T. (26x3) 258 In the euilleat of euill 
functions, which is, in diuelling it simply. 

tb. trans. To play the devil with, to min. Obs, 
t65s Benlowes Theopk, 11. xv, The Serpent devii'd Eve. 
c. allusive mnee-wd. 

2698 Vanuruoii Prov. IVtfe iv. iv. 8^ LadyB. The devil's 
hands I Let me go ! Sir f. I’ll devil you, you jade you I 
2. trans. To grill with hot condiments. 
i8do [see Devilled a]. 2827 T. 1 .. Peacock Mclin- 

eaurt xxiii, If the carp be not caught, let me be devilled 
like a biscuit after the second buttle, xSjx Tkelawnv 
Younger Son 1 . 291 Come Louis, devil us a biscuit, a 2845 
^AxyoXi'Tale of Temper'^, He. .felt iu his very giazard he was 
deVill'd I 1I70 Ramsay Remin. iv, (ed. 16) 83 One of the 
legi should oe deoiled. 

a intr. To act as ‘ devil’ to a lawyer or litemry 
man ; to do professional work for another without 
fee, or without recognition. 

Athemeum No. 1021. 232/2 He devils for the counsel 
on both .sides. 1880 Smal Notes 20 Nov. 243/2 This unjust 
system is termed ‘deviHiniv’, and those who appear in cases 
for which others are- retained, nt the sole request of tlie 
latter, oi-e called 'devils', whilst the original holders of 
transferred briefs may be styled 'devilecs.'.. As long as 
brielless barristers consent to 'devil*, so lung will the abuse 
flourish, to the disadvantage of the public and the Bar. 
1889 Sat Rev. 9 Feb. zm/r He must have chambers and 
a clerk, or a share of both. He must be ready and willing 
to’djAl*. 

h. -trans. To do (work) as a ‘devil*. 

E8B7 Corttk. Mag, Jan. 6a Allowing me to devil his work 
for bun fur ten years. 

a Td entrust to a ‘devil ' or private deputy. 
ttpE Leach Sonthwelt Minster (Camden) aa note. Of 
eourse he ’ devilled' his dudes, and equally of course the 
'dsvU'negMMtlienu 
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. 4h irons. To tear to pieces (rags, old cloth, etc.) 
with a machine called a devil. Sec Dkyimjno 2. 
fDevilft'de. Obs. Boitu t-tvd. oSSxx masquerade. 
sm Garrick Bon Ton 4 Cota'ies, Masquerades, and all 
the Devilades in this town. 

A name popularly given to 
various birds, from their gppearance, flight, cry, 
etc. ; especially a. A local h^glish name of the 
. Swift ;w«Dkvil 7 b. 

2885 SwAiNSOM Prov. Names Brit. Birds 95 It is called 
. . Devil bird (West Riding). 

b. The Brown Owl of Ceylon {Symium Imlrani), 
2849 Pridham Ceylon jyjCi.} Devil’s Bin!. .The w'ildnnd 
wailing cry of this bird is considered a sure presage of death 
and misfortune, unless [etc.}, i860 in I'ennent Ceylon 1 . 167 
Note, The Imiwn owl, which, from its hideous yell, has ac- 
quired the name of the ' DevitBird*. 2876 Ceylon 11 . 24s 
The ‘ oolanna ', or devil bird of the Sinhalese, wtiose horrid 
shriek at night terrifies the natives, .some think it is not an 
owl, but a black night-raven. 

o. .\ n.ime of the East Indian drongo-shrikes, 
family Dicrurida:. 

De*vil*dodg6r. humorous. [See Dodqk v.] 
One who tries to dodge the devil (see quot. 1893); 
also, a nickiiiime for ranting preachers, or preachers 
generally. So Do'vU-dodgincr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2792 I.ACKINGTON Mem. vi (D.), ‘I’hcse devil-dodgers hap- 
pened to he so wry powerful (that is, tioUy). 2862 Under 
the spell 111 . Ill So you have taken to ‘devil-dodging’, 
sermonizin£|, or whatever you call it. 1886 G. At.lkn Alnh 
miesSake'i, He has a rabid objection to the clergy- -the 
black brigade and the devil-dodgers, he calls them. Ibid. 
V, A pack of trumjiery superstitious cleviLdoiIging nonsense. 

• 2893 M. West Uoni Player ^2 Unbiassed people who went 
to church in the murning and to chapel in the evening— 
dndl-d<>ihers i\^ they were coarsely called, who were deter- 
mined to be right one way or another. 

Devildom (dc*v’ldam). [f. Devil 4- -noM.] 

1 . The dominion, rule, or sway of the (or a) devil ; 
exercise of diabolic power. 

1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Lett. Up. Burnet 1. 5 I'he 
true Art of spelling all the Oppressions and Doviliionih in 
the World out of the pregnant word King. 1856 Mks. 
Buownino /lur. Leigh u. Poems i8y*>VI.73 A comininn- 
tioii, or, at best, An exorcism ngain.st the devildom Which 
plainly held me. 2893 B. Kii‘LiN<; Many Invent. 207 It 
was witchcraft, - witchcraft and devildom. 

2 . 'I'he domain of the devil ; the realm or estate 
of devils ; the condition of devils. 

2825 Coleridge in Pall Mall G. 27 May (1887) 5/2 De- 

E ressed by day anfl wandering all night thro' the Sweden- 
orgiun Devildom. 2828 Fr. A. Kemulk Let. in Record 0/ 
Girlhood (187S) 1 . viii. 226, 1 have been revelling in th.it 
divine devildom. * Faust’. 2847 O. Hrownkon Two Brothers 
Wks. VI. 268 All motlcydom and all devildom had broken 
louse. 289a T., Wright Blue Firedrake 197 Never .surely 
were more repulsive hugs in all devildom. 

Devileo'. mnee-UHi. See Devil v. 3 quot. 1880, 
Deviless (dc*vT|6s). [f. Devil + -ksh : cf. F. 
diablesse.] A slie-dcvil. 

<2x603 Ukouiiart Rabetais iv. xxvii. 226 There was not 
Angel, Man, Devil, nor Dcvileji.s, upon the place, whoivoiild 
not letc.J. 1^2 Sterne Tr. .Shandy (1802) 111 . xx. 318 
'rhoiigh we .should abominate each other ten times worse 
than .so many devils or dcvilcsses. 2882 jlthenwum 9 July 
45/3 But a commonplace woman, with little of either the 
saint or. the * deviless ' in her composition. 

Devilet (dc v’l,et). [f. Devil + -et.] 

1 . A little devil, in various senses. 

2704 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 135 To meet the Printer’s 
dcvMct face to face. 1841 Dk t^oiNciiV //<;wf'r Wks. iB6a 
V. 207 To the dcri.sion of all critics, roraposiiors, prc.ssmcn, 
devils, and devilleis. a 1845 Bakiiam tngol. Leg^ Truants, 
And pray now what were these devilets call’d ? 'J'hese i hree 
little fiends so gay ! riSyd Sir K. Bortun in Lady Burlon 
l. fe D893) L 21 We iKjys )»«:caiiie perfect devilets. 

2 . I'he Swift ;=Dkvilixo 2. 

1828 WiusoN in Blmkio. Alag. XXIV. 277 The long- 
winged legless black deviki, that, if it falls to the ground, 
c.'innot rise again, 2828 Socthey in Q, Rest. XXXVIll. 
238 'J'he merry Doininicau . . coiitinued to eat devilets on 
fast days. 

De'vil-flsll. A n.unc popularly given to 
various lar^o and formidable fishes or other in.arinc 
animals ; especially a. In Great Britain, a large 
pediculate fish {Lophius piscatorius) also called 
Ancilkh (q.v.), frog-fish, sea-devil, toad-fish. b. 
Ill U.S., a gigantic species of caglc-ray, Ceraloptcra 
vampyrus, having ex[>anded sides gradually passing 
into flappers or jwctoral fins, the expanse ol which 
is sometimes 20 feet. Ixss commonly, 0. The 
Californian grey whale., d. The piranha of Uruguay, 
e. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or other cephalopod. 

28x4 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 94 That species, called by 
Dr. Goldsmith the Devil Fish. 1839 T. Hkalb Nat. Hist, 
sperm IVhale 351 Enormous xting-rays, or 'devil fish’., 
from five to six feet acros.s, i860 Merc. Marine Alag. V 11 . 
213 ‘ITtcy I* CalifomiaGrey’ Whale] have a variety of names 
among whalemen, us .. ‘Hard-head’, ‘ Devil fijOi’, 1861 
Hulmb tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. iv. L 214 The Piranha or 
Devil-fish discovered by M. de Costehiau in Uruguay . . When 
any object is thrown into the water inhabited by the Piran- 
has, these fish immediately attack it. 2863 Russell Diary 
North South 1 . 2<j8, 1 heard much of the mighty devil- 
fish . .’ The fish . . possesses formidable aulennie-nke horns, 
and a pair of huge fins, or flappers, one of which rises 
above tiie water as the creature moves below the surface. 
2867 Chronicle 5 Oct. The Devil Fish.. This giant of 
the Cephaloptera Is simply a monstrous Kay; and though 
S^Devil and Vampire arc assigned to it os trivial names, 


it. .i.s In no way formidable save from lt.s eoorrooiis strength 
and bulk. 1883 G. L. YhWLSi Fisheries Adriatic 185 Afylio^ 
baits aquila Z, . . Devil fi.sb, Sea-Devil, Toad-fiihk 2885 
C. F. Holder Afatvels Anim, Life 262 (The squid] was 
Totiod . .to fully justify its popular name of devil-fish. 2889 
('atholic Nnvs 15 June s/'s llie octopus, popularly kqiyKii 
as ‘ the devil fish . 

De*viUiead. [sec -bead] - Devilhood. 
a X3« Life 0/ fesns (ed. Horstm.) 499 (Mats.) No deuel- 
hede 1 ne h.'iblic in me. 2870 Karthly Par. 111 . 

IV. ;too A swallowing dread, A curse made manifest in 
devil. head. 

DaviUM^ (tlc'vThud). [f. Devil + -Boot).] 
The condition and estate of a devil. 

x6t8 Wither Motto, Nec flaheo Wks. (2633) m* Except 
the Devill, and that cursed brood Which liave dcpeiiduiice 
on his Devilhood. x8ijp Swinuurne .Study Shaks. iii. 

Her imperious and dauntless devilhood. 2804 J. Brand in 
Chicago Advance 24 May, A downward dey^Topnient toward 
devilhood. 

t De*vi]ifted, ppl a. Obs. [see -PY.] Made 
into or of the nature of a devil. 

2645 pAfJiTT Jleresiogr, F.n. Di*d., Unpura Fainilist.s, who 
bla.sphemousIy pretend to tie godiftod like tiod, whereas 
indeed they are deviilified like their F.Tthcr the Devil. 2647 
J. Hkydon Discov. Fairfax 2 Devils and devilified men 
would be glad to have any thing against him. 

So De'vllifler. 

2793 Regal Rambler 37 The emend.Mor, corrector, and 
Dc^Tlfier..orniylNink. 

DdTilillff (de‘v’l|ii]). [f. Devtl sb. + -lino or 
-INO ; the suffixes being here confounded.] 

1 . A young devil ; an imp or mischievous little 
creature. 

[2575 G.HARVEYZ.z*//<?r-iA(Camden) 98 Close to the hritche 
like a Divelinge.] a 2626 Heaum. & Ft.. Knt. ofAlalta v. ii, 
And engender young devillings. 267a R. Wild Declar. Lib, 
Cause, 0 His DiveUngs,the Officers and Clarks of that won- 
drous Kitehin. 2800 Soditikv in Ann. RetK IV. 540 He 
received the little deviling in a basket. 1849 Sir J. STKfur.N 
F.ccl. Biig. (1850) I. 310 The deviling . . was about twelve 
years old and looked exactly like any other boy. 

2 . A local name of the Swift ; also of the Tied 
Wagtail. (.See quols.) 

a zBas F’oruy East Ang. Voc., Detnlin, the species of 
.swallow, commonly called the swift. i8a6 Sporting Alag. 
XV 1 1 1.312 Tlic bird called a Swift .. more commonly a 
Duvilin. 1837 Macoii.i.ivkav Hist. Brit. Birds HI, 614 
Black Marten, Swift, Dcveling. 18^ Swainson Protf. 
Names Brit. Birds 4$ Pied Wagtail .. DtVxVi bird or 
deviling (Irclaiui). From the constant uncanny motion 
of its tail Ibid. 95 Swift. . It h called Deviling (E. AngL, 
l«nnc., Westm.). 

8 . J'hc third or lowest vat used in the manufac- 
ture of indigo ; called in French diablotin. 

2732-7 Mii.licr Card. Did. (ed. 3) s.v. Anil, The second 
is caird the Ilittcry .. And the third, which is much less 
tluiu the .second, is call'd the Deviling. As fur the Name., 

1 do tiot see how it agrees with it ; unless it be because 
this Vut is deeper colour’d than the others. 

Be’nlifh (dc v’liij), a. [f. Dkvil-i- -mu.] 

1 . Of persons : Having the nature or character of 
the devil ; like a devil in chafacter or actions. 

1494 Fahyan Citron, iv. Ixv. 44 By styryngeof disclaunderous 
ami doiiylysshe persones. a X5$s Latimer .Senn. (1845) 301 
Wh.it marvel is it, if they call you oevUisli person!! anil 
heretics ? 2587 T ukhkrv. frag. T. (1837) 151 The divilish 
Qiicciics devise. x6oa Shaks. 0 th. 11. L 249 A diuelish 
knaue ! 2634 Sir T. Hekuert Trav. 8 A Monster not 
a little esteemed of amongst these Devilfish Savages. 2653 
H. Coc;an Ir. Pintfs Trav, xxviii. 113 Who..cen.sed those 
two divellsh Monsters. 2868 Browninu Ring \ Bk. 1. 247 
Wc pronounce Count Guido devilish and damnable. 

2 . Of thinm, actions, or qualities : Characteristic 
of the devil; worthy of or befitting the devil; 
diabolical; execrable. 

c 2496 Serm, Bpisc. Pner. (W. dc W.) B iij, Faiyll fa.sKhened 
garnientCH, & deuyllysshe .shooii & filyppcr.H of frensmen. 
2506 Pilgr, Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 93 Whichc is moost deuyl- 
lysshc synne. 2553 Kd»:n Treat. Newe lnd,{^x\tl) t8 ’J’hcy 
make cettayne deuylishe gestures lyke vnto maddc men. 
2631 Gougk Goils A rrows iii. I 94. 360 I’he matchles.se, 
tnercikssi;, devilish, and damnable gun-powder-treason. 2663 
F. Hawkins Vonth’s Behav. 87 "I’is of humane frailty to 
erre, hut 'tis devilfish to per-wvere in it. 2700 Burns 7am 
O'Shanter 127 By some devilish cantrip slight. ,2817 PoL- 
lok Course ix. 266 Indistinct and devilish whisperings. 

b. Expressing the speaker’s strong detestation. 

^ 1604 R. L’Estrange Fnblrs cccxxxli. (ed. 6 ) 345 The Dcvcl- 
ish Pcnnle would keep such a Sneariiig and Pointing at me. 
1800 Mrs. Hkkvky Mourtray Fam. II. loi Hold your 
devilish longue. 

3 . Of or Udonging to the devil. 

2526-34 Tin DALE i Tim. iv. i Gene hedo vnto spretea of 
erroure and dyuclysshe doctrine. 2548 Hall Chron. 235 b, 
7 'herto by devilishe instigacion incensed and procured, x^ 
Bullevn Bk. Sicke Men 75 b. Ingratitude JisJ sprung of a 
deuclishc petigree. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . v. 287 So 
skilled in devilish arts of magic. 

4 . loosely. Violent, virulent, terrible; extremely 
bad ; enormous, cxccssiye. 

261a Woodall Surg. Mate IVko. (2633) 242 It is a divelUsh, 
deadly, coarse medicine. 2688 K. 1 1 olmk A mtonry 11. 198/a 
[Lice] are devilish Biters, especially the tittle ones. 2738 
Swikt Polite Convtrs. 187 Mr. N— got the devilishest Fall 
in the Park To-day. • 2821 Fohblan<}UE Eng. under 7 Ad- 
minist. (1837)11. 93 The aix Acts, hurried, with Ruch devilish 
speed, through Parliament. 18^9 I’hackeray Pendennis xl, 
She has a devilish deal more than ten thousand pound. 

6 . Comb. 

Hickkrincill Priest-Cr. Wks. 1716 111 . xxo Such 
a Dcvllish-like Black-guard. 

B. adv, sDkvilibult a; excessively, exceed- 
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ingly, enormously : originally of things bad, but 
in later use a mere coarse intensive. 

i6ia Rowlands Khtiut c / Harts X4 Because wc finde.. 
Mony makes fooles most diucllish proud in mind. idAS 
Massinceh BtUevstuyoH list iv. iii, The cur is diveluhe 
hunffrie. 1719 Ve Foe Crasoe (1840) I. xx. 35;) Taking 
devilish long strides. X768 Footk Detnl Off 2 Sticks i.Wks. 
1709 II. 851 They are aevi/ish rich, devilish pour, devilish 
ugly, dtvuish handsome. 1807 Byuun LfU to Miss Pigot 
XX Aug., I should he det'ilish glad to see him. 1893 Lever 
7 . Hinton viii, Devilish pretty girl, that slxe is. x886 
Stevenson Dr, Jekyll ii, 1 have .seen devilisli little of the 
inun. 

tDeTiliaEod, ///. a. Ohs, rare. [f. prcc. 4 * 
-Ei>; or (?) witli the sufliix -ish « -iw, -la^, as in 
fl/w/zZ/M, ANtENTiHE: cf. also^d/uA.] Demonized, 
possessed with a demon or * devil '. 

idox Deacon ^ Walkeh Ausiv. to Dartl 13 Datmonizo- 
msnos. .one Diuellished, or one afflicted, tormented, or vext 
with a Diuell. Ibid, ao A man, hauing the spirit of an 
vncleanc diuell . . a diuelished vncleane spirit. x6oi - - Spirits 
iji LHvth 39 Demoniakes, or diuellishcd persons. 
P^w iliglily (de*vM|iJIi), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY 2.] 

1. In a devilish manner, diabolically. 

»«i Tindalk Exp, X John (1537) 18 We synne not 
diumlishlye agaynst the holy goost. x64a Fcllkr Holy 
Prof, Si. V. xi. 405 None but devils and men dcviluhiy 
minded. 1830 Arnold Let, to Hare 34 Dec. in Stanley 
Life I. vi. 336 A deviPs doctrine, certainly^ and devilishly 
applied. xByS E. Jenkins Haverholme 47 The declaration 
. .has a touch of the devilishly humorous about it. 

2. Excessively, exceedingly : originally of things 
l>ad, but liccoining at length a strong intensive. 

16M SiiADWEi.L Sullen Lmwrs iv, How devillUhly imper* 
tinent is this. 1687 Settle Reft. Dryden 13 The Poet lyes 
Divellishly if he tells you [etc.]., 178a M11& E. Blower 
Geo, Batcfuan 1 1 . 140 She's devilishly pretty, 1843 Mrs. 
Caulylk Lett. I. 36^, I think it devilishly well done. 

D^vUishnesi (dc vMiirnes). [f. Dxviltsh + 
-KX 8 H.J The state or quality of being devilish ; 
diabolical or infernal character. 

1330 Palscr, 314/2 Divdlys.hncsse, diablerie, Allen 
yudds Par. Rf^>. 13 Very wicked and abhominable .super- 
sticion.s and diulilyshues. x6ao Melton Astrolog. 80 The 
diuellishnessc of your Diuination. 1733 Lord M. in Ssoi/ds 
Lett, (17G6) II. 185, I have betrayed to you the dcvilishne.ss 
of my temper. 1814 Masson A'rx., The Three Devils iii. 
(r856) 74 Mcphi.stophilcs's nature . . complete, confirmed, 
irrevocable duvilishuess. 

DeTilisin (de*v'l|iz*m). [f. Devil sb. -t- > 1 ^ 11 . 1 

1, A system of action or conmict proper to a devil; 
devilish quality. 

1633 Bp. Hall Rem. lVhs.u,{i 66 o) 150 Did ever any seek 
for the greatest good in the worst of evils? This is not 
heresie, but nicer Divilisine. x^i -8 Norris Pract, Disc. 
(1711) 111 . 17^ To the highest pitch of Impiety, to the very 
ringc of DeviUsni. 17*6 De Foe Hist. Detdl (1832) afj 
Such a perfection of devilism as that of the Imiuisition. 
s8ao li.vaMiuer Ho. 6 tq. sids The deliljerate devilism of 
the tortures. xSpa Peyton Memorah. fesusuri. 4Si The dc- 
vilism in human nature is that which wants bread by which 
to live in the body, .md seeks not the interests of the soul. 

2. A s^tcin or cult, the object of which is the 
Devil ; devil-worship. 

*773 K. IvFS Vpy, Eng. to India 3x7 The Sanjack.s. .once 
proieEscd Christianity, then Mahometanism, and lost of all 
Devilism. 

tl>evl*lity. Ohs. In 6 7 divil(l)itio. [f. Devil 
sb. + -ITY ; formed with mocking reference to civiU 
ity and divmity.'] Devilism, devilry. 

1389 Marprel. Epit, Fiij, Whom the I). of diuillitle.. 
affirmeth to haue beene Arch, of Greet. 1598 R. Bakcki.ky 
Eelic, Man iv. (16:^3) 317 A formal kind of .strangers civilitie 
. .which, .may rather iwe called Divillitie. i6ox Deacon ^ 
Walker Ansiv. to Darcl 113 'I hcsc are but nuick-snnds 
wherewith you doe grauell your deepe skill or Diuillitle. 
2609 Bp, W, Bari.ow Ansso, Nameless Cath. 39 (HeJ must 
.tIso bee his niuiliiie Ke.icler or Schoolc-iiian. 

Deviliitt tde*v’l|3iz), V. [f. Devil sb, + -izk.] 

1. tratis. To make a devil of ; to render devilish 
i:; chameter. (Cf. ea/tof/ize.) 

i 6 m^ Bp. Hall Rem. tPks. (1660) 13 He that should deify 
a Saint should wrong him as much as he that should 
Jhvellize him. ^ 1888 Chua^o Advance la Apr. axa The 
iiaiive heathenism of the Dark Continent devilued by ruin 
fivini the lands of Christcnrlom. 

1 2. hitr. To play the devil ; to act as a devil. 
1847 Ward .Simp. C abler 48 The worst they [Englishmen] 
doe, IS to keep their Kings from Diveli/irm, and themselves 
from A.ssing. 2700 T. GoKrx>N Cordial for Loiv Spirits 69 
Let loose his inclinations, and devilized with all his might. 

Hence Da'vlliied ppl. a,j converted into a devil, 
rendered devilish. 

1702 Flavel Hnsb, .y/liViV. (X770) 28a How full of devils 
and devilized men is this lower world. 2736 Dk Foe Hist, 
Dd'ii (1823) 3(>8 To consider human nature dcvilized. 28^ 
J. PuLSpoHii Loyalty to Christ 1 . 238 The highest and roo.st 
reputable members of society, .have come through a deviUzed 
line of ancestry. 

Bevillin (de'vTkin\ [f. Devil sb, + >xrN.] A 
little devil ; an imp. Also fig, 

274B Kiltiari^n Clarissa (1811I VI. 24 That a Beelzebub 
has bis dcvllkins to attend bis call. 2833 T. Hook Widow 
9 t Marquess Attendant ilevilkinS of an inferior class, 
with hoofs, honiH, talons and trils. 1831 D. Jbrrold St, 
Giles XXII, Now shout, ye imps I Scream, ye devilkins , . for 
It Is done! x^ Pall hfall Mag. 11 . xi8 Black itch- 
stings of these imperceptible little 

devilkins. 

f The following is an example of Devil ao a, 
frith what-kins of what kind, what kind of. 
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r 1320 Robin Hood om in Arb. Gamer VI. 430 What 
devilkyiis draper, sayd litell Much, Thynkyst thou to be. 
Dmlled (de’vTd), ///. a, [L Devil + -ed.] 

1. Possessed or afflict with a devil : see Devil 
sb. 2 b. 

I c 1330 Cheke Matt, viii* z6 In y* evening yei brought him 
I niani y* was develled. Ibid. viii. 38 Veer mett him ij develds 
. .veri fiers men. Ibid. xv. 82 Mi doimhter is ven evel de- 
i veiled. 1643 Ruthkrporo Tryal ^ Tri. Faith (2843) 47 
Nalcos daimoniteiau she is exceedingly devilled. 

2. Grillcii with hot condiments. 

2800 Oracle in Spir, PuhL ymls. (x8ox> IV. 853 At half 
past two (I) ate a ddvit'd kidney, Disraeli iv. 
X, His table clc.ired, a devilled niscuit placed before him, 
a cool liottle and a fresh glass. 2833 Mas. Gaskell North 
Sf S. xlii, The devilled cnicken tasted like saw-dust. i88s 
J. Grant Cameronians 1 . xviit. 376 An aroma of cofiee and 
(Jcvilled bones. 

8 . Prepared by a devil, or nnrecognized profes- 
sional helper: see Devil sb. 5 b, c. 

1893 A /hen.rum s Aug. iSz/t We imagine that Mr. Robin- 
son got his authors ‘devilled* for him, lor hardly any single 
brain could have extracted ail this material. 

Beviller (deV}|Oi). [f. Devil - f-ERi.] a. The 
workman who attends to the machine called a 
‘devil* in a cotton or other factory, b. The 
name of a machine used for the shaking of rags. 

0 . A ‘ devil * or literary hack. 

2874 Manch. Gutirdian 3 Aug. 6 The term is applied to 
those persons who tend hard- waste breakers in cotton manu- 
factories. I'he inachities are termed devils, and in this 
district the ixirsoii who tends them a deviller. zSte Leeds 
Mercury 33 June 3 A rag-shaking machine called a ‘de- 
viller'. dhq;\ Athenttum 5 Aug. i8a/x Sometimes the delvcr, 
or ‘deviller’, nods, 

B«*vil-lik 6 y a. and adv, [See Like : cf. De- 

Vir4LY.] 

A. €tdf Dike a devil ; diabolical. 

C2470 llKNKV Watiace viii. 895 His dewyllyk deid he did 
in to Scotland. 1620 Healey St. Auji, Citie of Cod iv. 
xxxii, Devil-like Princes per&waded their people to their 
owne vaiiie inventions, svaa Mrs. K. Haywood Brit. 
Recluse 73 With more than Devil-like cruelty. ..*W 9 W.P- 
Mackay Grace <$• Jruth (1875) 225 What a deviMike inten- 
tion ! 

B. atfv. Like, or after the manner of a devil ; 
diabolically. 

1688 Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner Saifcd (1886) 129 Who 
has.. thus horribly and devil-like contemned and trampled 
upon Him. 1717 I*. Howel Desiderius 104 'i'hemscivcs, 
DeviMike, are never the better for doing us this Mischief. 

BttVillillg (de*vT|iq), vbl. sb. [f. Devil v. -r 

-INO 1.] 

1. Working as a devil or hack : see Devil sb, 

5 b, c; V. 3 . 

2880 Bf.sant & Rice Seamy Side xiv. 1x4 The young 
barrister was engaged in some devilling. 1688 Star 8 Aug., 
Devilling is the lenn used in the literary trade for sweating. 

Westm. tiaz. 7 Feb. 8/x After all, devilling at the 
Bar has the same con.solattun as fagging ut .school. First, 
you fag fur others ; but in the end you have other devils to 
fug for you. 

2. Tearing to pieces by the machine called a 
devil. 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss,, Dex'itling, the same pro- 
cess as willeying. 

t devily, a. Obs. [OE. ddofollk, f. 

diofol devil + die '.-LY M, contr. dhjHcy whence in 
ME. deofiichf later devilyx rarely in ME. with 
second /, develly, Cf. OHG. tmfallih, MHG. //«- 
vellichf ON. djdfulligr.'\ « Devilish. 

ciooo d^LFRic Horn. Cl'horpc) I. 103 (Bosw.) Mid deofclli- 
cum wi^lungum. Ibid. 1 . 63 Underwent .sc upo.stol ^ns deo- 
flican liicn, c 1273 Horn. 105 |>eniic mu?e we fordon 

swa |>R deofliche ^itsunge. 2482 Caxton Reynard (Ad>.) 73 
Alway to inysdo and trespace. .that is euyl^ andaoeueiy 
\yi\Flem. ecn duuclic leven). 1483 — Cato H iv b, Ccriayniy 
suche thought is wycked and dcuylly. ^1483 Digby Myst. 
v. ii. headings Enircth lucyfcre in a dcuely .T-ray. a 26x8 F. 
Grkvk.lk Sidney x. (1633) 131 The devily ch.aracters of so 
tyianiiical a deity. 

t l>e*villy, devily, adv. Obs. [f. ns prec. 

+ -LY ^.] Devilishly, diabolically, excessively (in 
a bad sense). 

axyta Cursor M. 14393 (Cott.) Ful deueli [v.r. dcuelly] 
war pai luu.s ihra, hair blisced lauenl for to .sla. C1400 
Scmiaone Bab. 365 The Dikes were .so devciyc dope. .Oner 
cowde thai nother guo nor creiie. Ibid, 2193 Ther to he 
wa.s devely strongc. His skynne was blake and harde. 

De'viirlliay-Oa'ref a- Also erroneously devil* 
me-oare. [The exclamation devil may care / used 
as an attribute.] Wildly reckless; careless and 
rollicking. 

[2793 Regal R ambler gz Dec! care, said Dr. Leveller, loud 
cnougli to be heard.] 1837 Dickens Picinv, xlix, He was 
a mighty free and easy, roving, devil-may-care sort of person. 
(283B PoKTKDUS Sonter Johnnp 8 But deil-ma-care 1 my 
facts are clear.] 2838 I.ytton What will he do 11. ii, He. . 
looked altogether as devil-me-care, rakehelly, handsome, 
^d-for-notight gs ever swore at a drawer. s86s Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf xl (1889) 103 A face radiant with devil- 
may-c^re delight. 1870 Miss Broughton Red at a Rose L 3 
The salt of a racy, devil-me-care wit. 1887 W, M. Ros-setti 
LHeoIAreatsvi, Without any aggressive or 'devil-may-care* 
addenda. 

lienee Bevll-iiiay-oft'vtaera (errm, -oft'r^w- 
aese); DeTil-naj-oft'sish a,, 

-oa’riim, ntmce-vtds. 

1833 FrasePt Mag, VII, 693 Similar attempts at a Jaunty 
deviTme-cariihness. 1841 Tedte Mag, VIII. esi From 
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them he dates that devil-may-carism, that tecklesaaeu of 
the world and the world’s law. 2841 Lyttqm Zammd iv. v, 
A dovil-mc-earish air. 2890 McCarthy Fr, Rev, 1 . ss The 
wantonness, the licouce, the devil-inay-carenm of the 
Regency, sfl^i Blackw, Mag, CXLlX. 520/z There was 
more of Hibernian devil-may-care-lessness than of Saxon 
foresight. 

Devilnittiit (de*vTm^nt), [f. Devil v, + -hent.] 
Action befitting a devil, or of devilish character; 
mischief : also numurotisly like Devilby 4 b. 

1772 ConlemPlatixte Man 1 . 130 , 1 thought some l^vilment 
or other would befal us. sBm Thackeray Paris Sk.-bh. 
(x8^) 64 So little sign of devilment in the accomplishment 
of Ills wishes. 2843 Dev ER J. Hinton xxxl, Courtship, fun, 
frolic, and devilment. 188^ Proc, Amer, Convent, on 
Instruct. Deaf 220 A certain amount of superfluous aniin.al 
spirits— devilment I have heard it called. 

2. concr, a. A devilled dish. b. A devilish 
device or invention. 

1773 Garrick in G. Colman's Posih, Lett. (1820) 309 Hot 
cakes .and devilments at breakfast. 2^2 Standard zo Jan., 
Greek fire and fifty other molien devilments may be coiu.s- 
eating among her chimney pol 

f Dowilness. Ohs, rare. [f. Devil sb. + -ness.] 
A thing diabolical or of demonic character, a 
demon: s^DkvilkYi. 

a 2300 E, E. Psalter xcv. 5 For alle goddc.s of genge 
dcveTne.sscH ere )>a. <*>448 Note in R. Clone, Chron. tMS. 
Cull. Arms) (1734) 415 The muiiekes toke holy water, and 
drof a way the manor deuclne.sse. 

Devibry (de’vTri). Also 4 dewilry, 7 de- 
uillary. [f. Devil sb. + -by.] 
fl. A demon ; a demoniacal possession. (Cf. F. 
diablerie.) Obs. 

c 2380 WvcLiF Last Age qfChiiyhe^. xxiv, Chaffare walk- 
ynge in derkencssis and niyddais deuylrye h^t is to seyo 
antecrlst. 24. . Prose Legends in Anglia Vllf . 143 Teniptyd 
of be dcuelry )>at walkes in derkiie»ie. Ibid, 144 pis nianer 
of ueiiilry niyghtc nut anoon be casten oute. £2430 Mirour 
Saluticioun 2023 Fforto cast out Dyvellcres he gaf the auc- 
toritee. 2483 Catk. Angl. 98 A Dcvylry. .demoninm, 

2. Magical operation performed by the supposed 
help of Satan ; dealing with the Devil ; diabolical 
art. 

2373 Barbour Bruce iv. 690 Throu thair gret clergy, Or 
ellls throu thair cleuilry. r24s3 Wvntoun Cron. ix. xxiv. 
48 Be Wichcraft or Devilry. 2383 Stuhbks Anat. Abus. 
II. (1882) 5 Art inagike, wilcncraft, und all kind of diuclrie. 
xSg 6 Dai.ry.mi*le tr. Leslie*s Hist, Scot, T. 287 The king 
throuch the arte of Mngik, Witchcraft, and ueuilrie was 
con.sumct. 1793 Soutiiky Joan of Arc vii. Witch 
though she be, methinks Her devilry could neither blunt 
the edge Of tby good sword, or mine. 2867 Miss Bkaddon 
Rupert Godwin 111 . iii. 44 By what devilry did he stumble 
UMn the truth. 

o. Works or operation of the devil. 

2<33 Tinhalb Supper of Lord \i\i%, (1573) 463 They be 
pruned Starke lyes and very dcuciry. 1^2^ Satir. Poems 
Reform, xliv. 316 Double sonnjs of Detiilricl rr 2878 < 1 . 
Dawson Biog. Led. 38 He fought for light against d.-»rk- 
ntss, for God’s truth against Devilry, 

4. Devilish action or conduct ; extreme wicked- 
ness, cruelty, or perversity ; wicked mischief. 

1637 Kastwick Litany 1.^ 19 Grc.Ttcr cruelty., (to s»y 
notniug of deuillary, .Ttheisnie and popery) J know no 
where. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii, Wlial devilry 
soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper ! 2832 

Hki.I’S Comf, Solit. x. \1874) 180 Finding that such is the 
devilry of circuinstances. 2858 'Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, 

1 took to all sorts of devi]rie.s out of despair and fury. 2870 
Daily News 24 Seut.^ A sight of misery, chaos, disorganisa- 
tion, and general devilry. 

b. humorously, J^ecklcss indulgence in mischief, 
iiilnrity, or daring. 

28^ Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixvii, A fellow . . who has the 
daring and devilry in him of Iwcntj' fellows. 284a S. C. 
Mall Irelaml 11 . 340 The reckless ‘devilry’ of a former 
time, and the decent hilarity of the present. , X843 Lytton 
Last Bar. i.i, Tootiuber and studious for such men-at-arms' 
devilry. 2887 Mis.h Bkaddon Like 4 Unlike ix, What 
devilry has brought you here, in that get-up. 

6 . A system of devils; demonology, 

2B44 Masson Kss.^ The Three Dexnls Iii. (xS^fi) 80 The 
scix^iid part of Faust is devilry all through, a tissue of be- 
wilderments and devilries. 2872 Tvlor Prim. Cult. 1 1 . 230 
The evil demon Aesbma Daeva. .Ijecoming the Asmodeiis 
of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a place in the 
devilry of the middle ages. 

6 . Devils collectively, a company of devils. (Cf. 
cavalry, yeomanry.) 

283a Examiner 453/2 The carrying-ofT of Don Juan was 
managed by the same identical red-and-yellow gauze winged 
devilry. sM R. A. Vaughan Mystics viii. ix, The swarm- 
ing devilry that everywhere attends him. 
De-vU’s-Mcd. A name popularly given to 
various birds. (Sec also Devil-bird.) 
i L The Stormy Petrel, [app. transl. Fr. oiseau 
du diable.\ Obs, 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 18 Upon view of this Bird 
(which Sea-men improperly call DeviU Bird) an infallible 
tempest and storme in lesse then two dayes, assailei the 
ship. 183s A. Wilson Amsr. Omith. 11 . 383 They have 
been callw Witches, Stormy Petrels, the Devil’s Birds, 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. 

2. The Yellow Hammer. 

2837 Macgillivray Hist , BrR, Birds 1 . 443 Yellow- 
Hammer. .Skite, DeviTs-BIrd. 

8 . The Pied Wagtail. 

Mg SwAiMSON Prov, NtunotBriL BMs 44 Pied WagtiB 
..Devil's bird or Deviling (Ittland). From the oomUot 
uncanny motion of itt taiL 



Dvni/Biwv. 

/Urd, FA transl. of medX. 
mrsus diaioU, devil's bite, in Ger. TeufcU^ai>bhz\ 

1. A species of Scabious (Scabiosa futriVa), a 
common meadow plant with blue flowers, having 
a thickish premorse root; also DeviVs'Hi Scabious, 

Al^ita (Anecd. Oxon.) xat Morsua diaboli..ang. 
xs68 Turner Herbal ill. 43 The devils bite 
is crIImI in common Latiiie Morsus dtaholi & tuccisa. 
1578 Lyts Dodaem i. Ixxiv. 110 Deutls bit gruweth in dry 
medowes. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Cottnlry Forme 303 
Diueis'bit (so called, because it sheweth as though the 
middle, or the heart of the root, were gnawed or bitten by 
some Diuell. .as though the DiucU did cimie the good which 
k bringeth vnto men by the incredible vertucs that are 
therein}. 1871-3 Grew AnoU Roots 1. i. (168a) 61 That Plant 
superstitiously called Dadls-bit : because the end of it [i. e. 
the Root] seems to be bitten off. 1747 Weslf.y Prim, PAysk 
(176a) 78 Half a Pint of strong Decoction of Dcvirs bit. 

S. Thomson IVild FI. iii. (cd. 247 The root which 
seems to be 'bitten 'off is the natural appearance.. and. 
has given rise to the appellation 'devil’s bit scabious 

2. Ve/law DtviV f-wV, a composite plant, Apar^ 
aulumnalist also called Autumnal /faui-bitf fre- 
quent in meadows in autumn. 

1758 PuLTNEY in PAit. Trans, L. 5x4 Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, or Y ellow Devirsdnt. 1779 Ligutfoof Ft, Scot, 
(1789) I. 433* 

8. Transferred in U.S. to several American plants, 
having roots of similar shape, as Chamixlinum 
Intctmy the Blazing Star, N.O. JAUace ^ ; Liatris 
spicata^ the Button Snakcroot, N.O. Compost/&\ 
Swamp D., Ptelea tnfoUata^ a shrub or small 
tree, so call^ from its bitterness. 

DeviVv bookl. An appellation of Playing 
Cards (also calle<l by Swift PlutAs Books), 

• 7*9 Swift luUlUgatctr No. 4 led. a) 43 (Fanner) Cards 
arc the devil's own invention, for which reason, time out of 
mind, they are and have been called the devil's books. 1x730 
— DeotA 9f Daphne 80 For c.ards, we know, are Pluto s 
books.] — Polite Conveys, iii. 194 Damn your Catds, 
said he, they are the Devils Uuuks. 1786 Burns 7 'wo Dors 
aa6 They..wi' crabbil leuks Pore ower the devil's pictur u 
bcuks. 1801 sporting Mag. XVI 1 . 1 A4 They all voluntarily 
declared they would never more touch the Devits Books on 
the Lords Day, x86i Thackkray Four Georges iv. (1876) 

I T9 What hours, what nights, what health did he waste over 
the devil's books I 

Bevil’a olaw. 

1. Naut, a. * A very strong kind of sj)lit hook 
made to grasp a link of a chain cable, and used as 
astopi^r (.Smyth.Va//<?rV lVd,-bk.), b. A grapnel. 

2. Conchol, A sjjccics of Scorpion shell (jhcro- 
(eras Scorpio) from the Indian Ocean. 

3. Devil's olaws, Herd. a. The Corn Crowfoot : 
b. The Bird’s'foot Trefoil. 

xM liKiriEN & Holland PlanLn. 148 DetdCs ClawSt 
(i) Rauuncutus arvensis, so called from the dislike which 
farmers have for one i»f the worst of weeds and from the 
h(X}kH which terminate each seed. IPigAt, (a) Lotus corni- 
culatus. Somerset. 

Devil'a coaoh-horae. A popular name of 
the large rove- beetle {^(ioerius o/ens), from the 
rearing and dcBant attitude which it assumes when 
disturbed. The name is sometimes extended to 
other cock-tail beetles. 

1840 WiLHTWoon in CuviePs A aim. Kingd, 506 Well known 
under the name of the Devil's conch-horse. 1850 Kavanagh 
yml. in Biog, (18911 86 Lots of scorpions, devil's coach- 
horses, and Ivgc spiders. ^ 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. (1889) 

85 This atrocious tale of lies turned up joint by joint before 
her like a devil's coach-horse. 1881 W. E. Norris Matrim, 
111 . iii. 51 One of those little beetles known to children as 
the devirs coach-horses. 

Devil's dust. 1. The flock to which old cloth 
is reduced by the machine called a devil ; shoddy. 
(Originally the dust made in this process.) 

X840 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 239 (D.) Docs it beseem 
thee to weave cloth of devirs dust instead of true wool 7 xSex 
Gladstone Let, Ld, Aberdeen 7 Apr., Very like the cloth 
made in this country from what is called devil's dust. 1851 
Mayhkw Lomt. Labour II. 30 The operation .. sends 
forth choking clouds of dry pungent dirt and floating fibres 
—the real and original ^devil's dust*. 1864 AtAenaeum 
No. 1925. 364/3 Made up of as much devil's dust as flax. 

2. Applied rhetorically to dust or powder of 
devilish invention or use. 

x8s8 Froudb Hist. Eng. I. 4a [They] were to take care . . 
that cloth i}ut up for sale was true cloth, of true texture and 
weight, .wine pure, .flour unmixed with devil's dust. 1883 
H. Smart Hard Lines i. (Farmer) The snow.white w-alla . . 
what a mess the devil’s dust, as used by modern artillery, 
would make of them in these days. 

t Devil’s gold ring. Oh. Popular name 
of a destructive caterpillar. 

*SS» Huloet, Canker worme which creapeth..on cole- 
Tvortes. Some do call them the deuyls goldrynge, & some 
the cejewort worme. xtex Holland Pliny 1 . 547 margin. 
x6xf CoTca., Vrbect the Vine.Fretter, or Devill’s (^old-nng ; 

Detnls ^Id RtngAxi FKnch, Liuite^ a sort of a Worm or 
Caier-piUar infesting the young shooU of Vines. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat, Diet. (Mordl) 1. s. v. Devils ‘llie devil's 
sold rina<a caterpillar). 

Devu’e-gnie* Herb. A popular name of the 
Dodder {Cuscula), from its ])ale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plants. 

x^ Ray Catalog, PI, Anjcl, 88 In Sussexia rusticl et 
agnoplss earn execrantur, odiosis nominibus lUlRoeed et 
Deoil^gHts a^^llantes. 1878 Britten & How, Pkmlm. 


m 

149 Devil's Guts, CuscHta^ various species, es|)ecially C. 
europara, 

b. Transferred to the Bindweeds, Cottvohulus 
arvensis and septum^ and the creeping Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus repens, 

X879 Miss Jackson SAropshiro Wordkk, 

t De*vil8llin6. Oh. [In Ormin deofellshine, 
repr. OE. diofolscln^ f. diofol devil + seine a phan- 
tom, in comp, magic art, illusion.] A demon; 
demonic power or slcill : » DitviLRY 1 , 2 . 

a X090 Liber Scintill. vii. (1889) 35 Deofulscinnu [deMOHia\ 
hurh^ ;(ebed beufl oferKwyhede. c xaoo Ormin 8x 10 And 3et 
he dide mare inch off deofcllshine o life, c x^ .S'. Eng. 
Leg, I. 3^/13 All false go<les so beoth deuelschine, i-wts. 

^ pevililup (deVlJip). ff. Devil sb, -i- -Biiir.] 
The office, condition, or quality of a devil. 

1644 Derino Prop, Sacr. C ij b. It were a devilship 
of mind to forge such report. X87X H. Mam.shall For very 
Life I. V, Cleverness is an attribute of devilship as well as 
of [iodhood. 

b. humorously. As a title : cf. lordship, 

1614 Cek Foot out tif Snare 63 His Deull-slup raues and 
struggles. x668 Drvdkn Evenings Lwe v. 1, Bles.s liis 
devilship, as I may say. 1760 Jm/ostors Detected 1 . 5a If 
her devilship of a wife of his was 111 such a hurry. xSu I. 
Hawthorne Miss Cadogna iv. 45 His delectable liltle 
devilship, Seflor Asmodens. 

pevil’B milk. Herb. [tr. by I-yte of Ger. 
Teufelsmilch, Du. Duyvels melck^ A name given 
to plants with acrid milky juice, a. T'he Sim- 
Spurge {Euphorbia Hclioscopia) and Petty Spurge 
{E, Peplus), 

1378 Lytic DmIocus hi. xxxii. 363 We may cal it after the 
Greke Penlos, or following the Douche, Dj-ucIh milke. x6xx 
F^rio, Pepilio^ WiUIc-purccl.'iinc, some take it for Diucis- 
inilke or Pety-spurge. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet. (Morell) 

1, Devil's milk inei‘h>, Tithymal/us. x8^ Bkittfn & Hoi.i.. 
Pltmt-n.^ Devil's milk . . Euphorbia Htlioscopia. Middlesex, 
b. T he Celandine, Chelidoniwn majus. 

1878 BkiitI'N & Holland Plani-n, (Yorkshire.) 

Deviltry (de v’hri). [Corruption of Devii.BY : 
perh. after such words as harlolty, gallantry^ 
etc.] « Devilby. (Dial. Eng. and U.S.) 
aiSni in Fokby Foe. E. Anglia, x8as J. Neal Bro. 
yonaiAan III. 257 All sorts of bloated she things attracted 
by the sharp odour of his deviltrj’. X887 I. F. Cooficr 
Prairie II. 1. 3 The imps will lie for hours . . brooding their 
deviltries. 1863 Keade Hard Cash liii, Dr. Sampson rushed 
in furious. ‘Jherc is some deviltry afluit.* x8^ Holland 
Sen, Oaks xxtii. 334 What deviltry there is in it, 1 don’t know, 


ZHBVIRX. 


1893 Cat A. Neros 5 Aug. 4/6 Imposture combined with a 
good de.il of deviltr)'. 

DevUy, var. of Devilly a. and adv, Obs. 
Devia(e, -al, -or, etc., obs. ff. Divine, etc. 

+ Dovimcti ppl* a, Obs. rare. [ad. L. devincL 
us obliged, devoted, greatly attached, pa. pple. of 
devinctre to bind fast, lay under obligations, f. dc 
(De- I. 3 ) -h to bind.] Bound, boiindcn. 
*573 Acts Jos. P/(i8i 4) 81 (Jaw.) The said lady lieing 
.. oblebt and devint to be cairfull of his hienes preserua. 
tioun. x6x4 E. Wilkinson Paire Serm. Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
His majesties cuer deuoted, and now of late more dcuinct 
and obliged Chaplaine, X643 Sir J. Spki^ian Case 0/ Affairs 
31 Dcvinct and obliged to the person of the King. 
DO'rioUB (df vias), a. [f. L. dHd-us out of the 
way (f. de^ De- I. 3 + vxa way) 4- -ous.] 

1. Lying out of the way ; off the high or main 
road; remote, distant, retired, sequestered. 

*? 99 . II. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 1 vii, They [wild 
swinel pigge, in desart, streyte, craggie and devious places. 
1667 Milton P. L. iii. 489 A violent cross w'ind .. Blows 


and desolate a place as St. Marks. x8a6 Scott Woodst. xi, 
Showing , . upon how many devious coasts human nature 
may make shipwreck. 1856 Kank Arct. ExpL I. xx. 350 
These devious and untrodden icc-fields. 

2. Departing from the direct w.iy; pursuing a 
winding or straying course ; circuitous. 

x6a8 Mav in Lc Grys ir. Barclays Argeuis i8x The foes 
disranked fled Through deuious paths. nx633 Austin 
il/er///. (1635) 61 Neither had they, so devious a Journey, 
nor so long a time, to travell in. X787H46 'I'komson Summer 
80 The wildly-dcvious morning- walk. 1817 Colkridoe 
Poefns, * The Picture', Alone, I rise and trace its deviuns 
course. 1874 L. Morris 'To an Unknoum Poet i, Along 
thy devious Usk's untroubled flow. 1887 Stkvknson Under- 
Vfoods 1. XX. 43 The river of your life I trace Up the sun- 
ch^uered, devious lied To the far-distont fountain-head, 
b. Of persons or moving bodies: Eollowing 


dext’rous pat. X848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xxvii, 1 sought tha 
Continent, and went devious through all lu lands. 

Hence Davloiitlj dufei., in a devious manner or 
course, with deviation ; ]>evlouMi«M« 

X787 Bailey T'ol. II, Deviousness, swervingiicM, or Boing 
out of the way. 1748 WarRumtun Comm. Pope's Ess. man 
Wks. 1811 XL 34 God . . deviously turns the natural bias of 
Its malignity to the advancement of hitman happiness. X79X 
J. WiitiAKkR Gibbon's Dect. 4 F. 253 (R.) No words can 
fully expose the astonishing deviousness of such a digression 
as this. *V4S C. WiiiThiiL-AD R, Savage (1845) H- *88 
Money that dcomes deviously into a man’s pocket goes 
crookedly out of it. 1870 1 .owell .Study it 'ind . , Good word 
for B LN/mi87x>4o A nuthatch scaling deviously the trunk 
of .some hard-wood tree. 

Devire, oba. form of Devoir. 
tDeyi-rgiiiate, /«.///«. Oh. rare. [ad. L. 
dcvirgindt’USf pa. pple. of devirgindre : see next.] 
Deprived of viri^nily, deflowered. 


Aret, 

with furytwails her state. 

t Devi'rginate, v. 


Oh. 


my 

X744 Akenside Pleas. Jmag. t. 197 The 
long career Of devious comets. s868 Ix>wku. Willows v, 
A shoal Of devious minnows wheel from where a pike Lurks 
balanced. 

3. yig. Deviating or swerving from the straight 
way ; erring, straying. 

1633 PayNNE Histrio-M, i. vi. xii.(R.), Whose heart is so 
estranged from reason, so devious from the truth through 
perverse error. X638 Cowlky Love's Riddle iv, Yet still 
this devious Error draws me backward. X650 Cauisins 
Ang. Peace 53 Those men . . precipit.ite themselves into 
devious enormities. 1847 Longf. aw. 11. iii. ^143 Like the 
sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 

4. quasi-tuftt. With wandering or straying course. 

X78a CowrER Progr, Plrr. 60 Seek to . . lead him devious 

from the path of truth. 1784 — Tiroc. 309 To pitch the 
bail into the grounded hat, Or drive it devious with a 


. [f. L, dPvirgindl- 

ppl. stem of devirginare to deprive of virginity, 
deflower, f. De- 1. 6 + virgi/hem virgin, maid.] 
Irans. To deprive of virginity ; to deflower, violate. 
Also Jig, Hence Devirginated ppl. a. 

1583 Stuiibes Auat, Abus. 1. (1879) 143 To dcvcreiiiat 
MaydK, to defluur honest Wyucs. 1684 Donne .SVr-///. li. 19 
That Virgin Soule devirginated in the blood of Adam but 
re.stured in the blood of the Lamb, it 1639 W. Whatei y 
Pivtotyfes 11. xxxiv. (1640) 157 Though Sliechem had done 
the Maiden this wrong to devirgiiiaic her. 1654 Gavion 
Pleas. Rotes iii. viit. 130 Her devirginated Daughtciv a 1660 
R. Ai.LK.sTaLiL Serm. (1684) II. 96 iL.) To make use of 
watchfulness over ourselves, that sin do not devirgiiuaie us. 

D6rirgina*tion. [ad. L. dhnrgindlim cm, 
n. of action from L. dHArgindre : see prec.] The 
action of devirginating ; (Teflowcriiig 01 a virgin. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton, 193 Maidens, when they bee forced 
and suffer dcvirgiimtion. 1650 Bulwer AnlAropomet. fj6. 
X704 U'Umfkv JVt, Advent. 1B7 A devirgitialion Was justice 
upon thi.s occa.sion. 1883 Syd, Soc. Lex., Devhgination, 
the loss of the signs of virginity from .sexual connection. 

Devi*rginator. rare, [n. I., agent-n. from 
devirginare to Deviroinate.] A deflowerer, 
ravisher. Inmiot.^^. 

R. Miuii Comment, on Caiull. Ixli. 33 An attack on 
Night, the Devirginator, the foe of sun and daylight. 

Devisable (d/vai'zfliyi), tr. Also 6 devysRble, 
dluisable, d-H) deviseable. [a. OF. devisable, 
that can be divided ; in AF. that can be assigned 
by will ; 1. deviser to Devise.] 

I 1. Law. I'hat can be devised or bequeathed, as 
real property : sec Devise v. 4 . 

[1x98 Brit fon iii. xx. 5 7 Si . . le tenement si>it devisable 
I par iLSige et custuine del lit, sicuin cst de burgages.] 

I *535 Al t s; Hen. Fill, c. 10 | x By the common lawes . . 
j landes, teneincnicx and hereUitamenteR, be not diui.sable 
! by icsuuueiiie. 3500 Swinburne Testaments 91 SVhelher 
I come growing on lande morgaged, bee dcui.seablc. x6a8 
0 )KK On Litt. 323 'i’cncmeiits deuisable to another for 
life, or for yeares. 1755 Insnrances 11 . 369 The 

Sh.Tres in the capital Stock shall be transfcrrable and devls- 
ahte. 1B18 Crulse Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 405 Uses were devisable, 
although at that lime lauds were not. 1847 Tail's Mag. 
XIV. 193 GeniiiB and talent are not deviiiahle fH>sse.ssions. 
1875 PosTE Gaius HI, Conini.fed. 3) 433 Land held in emphy- 
teusis w.x<i .Tlicnablc, devisable, descendible by iutc.stacy. 

2. That aan be devised or contrived ; contrivable. 
1649 %Kn\.VM Rights of Kingdom 189(1*.) If there !)« no 
records, there is .scarce devisable a legal traverse or a iriiil. 
a lAyf Barrow Serm. Wks. TfiB6 II. 36 Exccpliuii!. or ttivils 
devisable by curious or c.Tpiioiis wits. 1795 yemima 11. 
m Every devisable method for obtaining her, 1889 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton ‘Thrd Long Night 11. ix, Any folly devisable 
hy man. 

1 3. Of deceitful contrivance, of feigned nature. 

1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. 1848 11 . 5.(7 1 ’he more they 
W'ill. .find how fal.se and ilevi.seable that coininun saying is, 
which is so much relied upon. 

Devisal (d/vai-zal). rare. [f. Devimk z». + -AL. 
Cf. OF. dcvisaille device.] The net of devising ; 
contrivance, invention. 

xB 54'6 Patmore Angelin Ho. 1. 11. vi. (1879) aoi If aught 
of your dcvisal prove 'J'oo hard or high to do or be. x^5 
WiiiTNKY Life Lang. xiv. 309 Each word . . has its own 
place, mode, and circuin.statice.s of dcvisal. 

Do'riff cerate (d/vi's^r^ft), v. rare. [f. Dr- II. 
f + L. viscera entrails + -ate 8.] To disembowel, 
eviscerate. Hence Devl' 8 otxat 0 d ppl, a., Devli- 
odta'tlon, * the removal of the abdominal viscera’ 
{Syd, .Soc. Le.i'.). 

Z7a7 Bailev vol. 11 , Deviscerated, imbowelled. 

Deriee (dfvai*z), v. Forms : 4-5 deuiae*ii, 5 - 
deviae; also 4 deuis, -iss, 4-5 dyuyae, 4-6 
deuyse, diuise, -yoe, deuioe, 5 dyuloe, de* 
wioe, dyuye, 5-6 deuya, dewyoa^, Sc. dewyie, 

6 deviae, Sc. dewyiM, dlwyie. [a. OF. devise-r 
to divide, etc. « Pr. and OSp. devisar^ It. divisare 
:-late pop.L. *divTsdre, freq. of dividHre to Divide, 
which by dissimilation became devisare in Romanic, 
The sense-development was far advanced before the 
word wos taken into English ; OF. had the senses, 

’ to divide, distribute, dispose in portions, arrange, 
array, dispose of, digest, order, fonn a plan or 

37 ♦ 
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dcstf^, invent, contrive, express or make known 
one*s plan or will ^ whence in later use, ‘ to confer, 
discourse, commune, talk, chat \ the last the chief 
sense in modern French. It. divisare has in Florio, 
i6ii, the senses 'to deuisc, to invent; also, to 
denidc or ])art a sunder ; to discource, to talke or 
confer together ; to blazon armes ; also, to surmise, 
to thinkc, to sceme vnto \] 
tl. trans. To divide ; to separate, part ; to dis- 
tribute. Ohs. ' 

<•1330 R. Brunne ChroH. (iSml tS; In hre parties to fi|dn 
his ostc he did deuisc. 13^0 Hampolk /V. Come. 349 pis 
huk .. In seven paries divised cs. lax^oo Morte Arth. 
1389 The kiiVKhte one )>e cuursere he clevcde in sondyre, 
Clenlyche fro |>« croune his corse he dyyj’svde. c 1400 
Maundkv. (Roxb.>xvii. 79 hide cs diuised in three iMriys. 
1483 Caxtok Cato E v, .\ waye whyche is deuysed iti thre 
was'es. 

tb. To separate mentally, distinguish. Oh. 

€ x^CursorAl. va929(Kairf.) Wele can he tieuise )>c tane 
fra h« to)»cr. 1483 Caxton Oohi. < 2 yfh '1‘hou h.ist 
thought in thy corage . . how thou inyghtest deuyse the 
reliqiies of echc. 

1 2 . To arrange, set in battle aifav. Oh. 
ci3ts Coerdt L. 3928 Kynjs Kicluird. .devysyd hys boost 
in the feetd. (Cf. quot. 1330 in sense 1.) 

1 8. To assign, appoint, order, direct, {ahsol. or 
tvans. with simple obj. or obj. clause.) Ohs. 

1303 R. Britnne Hamil. Syune 95x0 But he were . . In 
fonts stone and wutyr hapty.sede As lesu cryst hah dyu^- 
sede. c 1315 E. E. A Hit. r . B . 238 per pryuely in pradys his 
place wntr devised. 1375 B.\rduur Bruce vii. 265 As scho 
deuisit, thai liaiie done. (‘14M Vatitui. on l/ush. iii. 2X 
Chiciies sowc afore as I devysed. c 1430 Merlin 58 What 
wilt thow that 1 do, fur 1 will do cuen as thow wiltc devise. 
c 1450 St, Cuthhert (Surtees) 174 lie him baptysyd, And to 
him hU name dyuysid. 13^ Hai.!. t'/zMw. xi Fur., this 
enterprise he devised a solciiipne juries to be . . at Oxforde. 
1597 A[ostgo.mkkie Cherrie <V Slae 927 Cum on. .And do as 
we deuyse. 1606 O. W(oni)COCKE] tr. Itiit. Ivstine 26 b, 
They were forced to deuisc and let out their Citty vnto 
strangers. 

4 . J.a 7 v. To assign or give by will. Now techni- 
cally used only of realty, but formerly of all kinds 
of property that could be disposed of by will, be- 
queath. 

fin nicdL. tUvidire=z testamento disponcre : see Du Cange. 
The primary sense was literally ‘to divide or distribute one’s 
IKissessions , hut the word had apparently passed into that 
of 'assign or ordain by will ' licfore its adoption in English. 
Cf. quul, 1375 in sense 5 h.] 

1*347 Etsi. Ehor. (Surtees) I. 44 (Will of Earl Warenne) 
Jeo devys a Is ilicllc de Holland nia compaigrie nion and 
dor.] 1393 E. K. li'ilis (i!:;8'a) 4, I deuyse to ‘I'lioiims iny 
sone, a bed of lapicers werk. c X4aa Hoccleve Min. JWuis 
(1892) 2x9 Y to thee dyuysc Icwelles .iij '. a ryng brooch & 
A oliKitlK IS74 tr. Litfietou's Tenures 35 b, A man may 
devise by his tesument hys lands and tcncinentes. 1^7 
N- Bacon IMsc. Cox’t. Eng', i. Ixii. (X730' 126 Richard the fust 
dcvi.'icd the Crown to King John. 17M RiciiAKD.soNt 7 orw<« 
(i8ix) l.xix. 136 Giving up to my fathers coiuroul the c.state 
devised me. iSiSCKVinn-: Digest icd. 21 V'i. 17 Persons under 
the age of twenty-one years are incapable of devising their 
lands. iSa; Takman Touvirs Dniscs II. 12 Lands or goods 
cannot he devised to sujxtrHtitious uscs^ within stat. 23 
Hen. VII I. c. 10, by any means whatsoever. 1837 Ait 7 
IVill. fC Sr X J'ii f. c. 26 $ 33 Any person.. to whom any real 
or person.^l estate shall be tlcviscd or bequeathed, a 1843 
STEiUiKN T/i 7 ('S Etii^l. led. C' I. 620 Where a man devises 
lands to his heir at I, aw. 186s 'l‘noi.t.ovE Orfey /•'. i. led. 4» 2 
'I'his codicil . . dcvi>ed a sum of two thousand pounds to 
a certain .Miriam Kis).M^cll. 1893 P0LI.0CK 8: Maitland ///jA 
Eng.^ Taw JI. ;;36 'I'hc modem convention whk))i .sets apart 
‘ devi.se ' for * really ’ and ‘ hequeath ’ for * personally 

5 . To order, ajqioint, or arrange the plan or de- 
,sign of; to plan, contrive, think out, frame, invent ; 
a. something material, as a work of art or a 
mechanical contrivance. (Formerly including the 
notion * to construct, frame, fashion ' ; now ex- 
pressing only the mental process of im’cnting or 
contriving.) 

AX300 Cursor (Cott.) Suilk a bald iicucr bes 

wroglit wijt mans wijt, Forgudd hini-sclf deuised it. c 1340 
W/l. 63x1 iFairf.) pis wcik .. ]*ou salic dcuise hit in pi ]io^t 
And horou salamon hit sal be wro^t. 1393 Langi.. A Pi. C. 
XXII. 331 (/race deuysede A cart . . to carien home peers 
shcucs. f 1400 Eom. Eose 923 In hLs hondu holdyng Turke 
l>owes^ two, fulle wcl devj'gcff had he. X4M Henry VI/ at 
York in Surtees .Uise. (i 8 gv) 55 A convenient thing divisid 
wherby . ..schall raync rose water. 1506 P/Vgr. Pet/. iW’. do 
W. X53X) X7b, Tiic moost .. delic.'ite dys.shc.s, that can or 
may he deuysed for a kynge. 1348 Ham. Citron. 131 1 ), To 
tcl. .wii.'it engynes were devised, what harneis was provided. 
*577 fl- Gouge Heresbach's Husb. 1. (15861 9 h, This Court 
1 thus devised mcc selfe. Ibid, tv. 173 Ponds for Oysters, 
were first devised by Sergius Grata. 1603 Kn'olles Hist, 
‘J'urksi\ 6 j^^) 187 More ingcniou.s than his lather in dcuising 
\v.-irlike en'^tnes. 1784 CowrKR Task 1. 211 The artist whose 
ingenious thought Devised the Weaiherhousc, that useful 
toy ! i860 Tyndall Clac. ii. xxx. 404 f An] instrument . . 
exceeding in accur.acy any hitherto devised. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Konuda 1. iii, Marble inlaying and .statued niche.s, 
udiich Giotto had devised a hundred and fifty ye-nrs before. 

Techn. Educ. l\^ 62/a The ingenuity with 
which he devised tools for . . lock-injdeing. 

b. something immaterial or abstract, or a pro- 
iliicl of the mind. (The chief current sense.) 

a t3M K. Horn 930 A writ he dude dcni.se, Apulf hit dude 
write. *375 Barbour Bruce xx. 3^^ His testament deuisit 
he, And ordanit how hw land suld be Ooueriiii. 14. . J.ypc. 
Temple oj Glas^ 927 pi wooi dis so deuy.se, 'J’h.it slie on be 
bane compRssioun. 1330 Pai.sgr. 523/a, I can devyse 
a thing wel,bul I can nat penne it. 1338 Starkey Eug.. 


land\. I 12 Meruelus md lawys..deuysyd by man. 1553 
Kdf.n Dec odes (Arb.) 49The inynde of man . . taketh pleasure 
in diuisyiige or excogitatynge suine honest tbynge. i6ox 
SiiAK.s. Jul. C. III. i. 246 Speake ail good you can deuisc of 
Coisor. x66i BRAMiiALt. Just Vind, iv. ^ Then Pope 
Faschalis the second had devised a new (huh for Arcli- 
l’i.4hops. 179X CowFER Ody^. xiv. 600 So l..the remedy 
at once Devised. 1833 Hr. Maktinkau Brierp Creek v. 115 
Whatever occupation might have been devised for their 
leisure evening hours. t86a Sir B. Brouie Psychol. lug. 11 . 
iii. 105 It Is impossible to devise any sanitary mea.sur«s 
which would do all that is required. 1870 Lubbock Ortg. 
Civi/is. iv. (X875) 167 Having devised words for father and 
mother. 

c. absol. or with clause: To contrive, plan 
{that . . ., how . . ., etc., or to do something). 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. xxoo Wcl clanner Jien any crafte 
(:ow(>e deuyse. ct4ao Kom, Rose 736a At the la<it they 
devysed. That they wolde gone in tapinage. 1 1400 Pallad. 
on Hush. t. 784 I)v versed wittes dyversely devyse. 1368 
Grafton Chron. if. 313 He..dcv5'sed to set great taxes 
and iinpo.sitions upon the people. 13^^ Shaxs. Merry IV. 
IV. iv. 27 Dcuise hut how you’l vse riim W'hen he comes, 
.And let vs two deiu.se to bring him thether. 1667 Milton 
P. /.. Mil. 207 How suttly to detaine thee I devise. 

Poi'E Cdyss. IX. 377 'PhuH..! thought, devis'd, and Pallas 
heard my prayer. xSia 'rENNV.soN * Lcn»e thou thy land ' 
X, For Nature also, cold and warm., devising long. .Matures 
the individual form. 

t d. '1*0 design, draw, represent by art. Oh. 

0x400-50 Alexander In pis o\nr dra^t ware dcuy.sid 
a dusaii of bestis. c 1400 Pestr. Troy 1678 Twenty pxusc vp 
pight all of pure cristall, [ 7 at were .sliynyng full siliene shalkcs 
to deuyse. 1390 Si-enser E. Q. ti. 1. 31 That deore Crosse 
tippuii your shield devizd. 

1 8. a. rejl. To plan, determine, resolve. Obs, 
*393 Gower Con/, ill. 248 He all hole the cite lad Right 
as he uolde liiin self devi.se. CX430 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 
6342 pe .seruand sees many penys Lig on the toumbe, he 
him (feuys To stele of ])aim belyue. 

+ b. intr. '1*0 resolve or decide uton. Ohs, 
1 ’dai.l, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. xB Lykc a man that 
had denised upon it afore. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man iii. 
(1601) 161 Devising up<m a man that might see this treason 
punished. 

t o. with inf. To design. Oh. 

17x4 Gay Shepk. Week v. 19 Of Patient Gri.s.sel 1 devise to 
sing. 

7 . trans. In a bad sense: a. To plot, scheme, 
lay plans to bring about (evil), arch. (Const, willi 
simple obj. or inhn.) 

£ X400 Destr. Troy 9478 To deirc hyin with deihe he duly 
dcuy^et. With an arow. 13x3 More in Grafton Chron. ll. 
788 Under pretext of her dulie to itodwavd, she divised to 
disturbe tliLs nuiriage. a X533 I.d. Berners Huon Ixv. 223 
'J'hese . ii. triiytoursdeuysyd and concludyd the deth of 1 1 uon. 
X633 G. Hkkuekt TeMpICt Sacri/ce v. For thirtie pence he 
did my de.'Uh devise. 1791 Cowitr liioti viii. 533 Devi.sing 
..c.Tlaniiiy to 'i'roy. xM^ 'I'ennyson Aylmer's Eiehl 7B3 
And knew not what they did, but sat Ignorant, devising 
their own d.TUghter's death ! 

b. To contrive or make up deceitfully or falsely ; 
to feign, forge, invent, arch, 

15x3 More Rich. IIH Wks 56 Much mater was thcr.. 
ihaiised to the slaiiiidcr of y* lord (riiambcrlain. 1605 /'lay 
Stuclcy in Simpson Sch. .S'/taks. (1676) x66, I cannot tell 
what to do. I'll devise .some 'scuse. X7X9 Jf/rethinker No. 
loy. r 2 The Eldest . . devised a iiionstrou-s Calumny to ruin 
his Brother. iBao Southey Ode St. George’s Day x 'I’hc 
talcs wltich faViling monks of old Devised. xSBy Bowen 
l irg. Aineid iv. 51 I^evise fair pleas fur delay. 

t C. with obj. cl.t or ahol. To feign, pretend. 
x6oo £. r>i.ni.'NT tr. Conestaggio 208 Incouraging them, 
sometimes devising that the French .succours W'ere on the 
W'ay, soiiictiiiies shewing thc..fun:«8 to liec greater tlien 
they were. 2609 Holland Awm. Marcell. x.xx, iv. 386 if 
thou shoiildest devise f/uAYris] and say, That wilfully 
IIkui hadst iiuirthered ihinc owTie mother. 16x0 — Camdews 
lit it. (i6;’7) 8 Hc..dcviscth first that this Brutus was 
a Consul of Rome. 

t8. trans. {OX ahol.) To ‘contrive’ successfully; 
to achieve, accomplish, * manage *. Oh, 

* 34 ® 7 ® Alex. 4- Hind. 670 Hercules. .Diulsede here.. a 
dos.iin of wundrus. 14x3 Hoccutv e To .Sir y, Oldcasile 5x1 
'J'hcc hie as faste xus hat thou cans! dyuysc. X3S3 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1^80) 214 I He] could not devise the ninkyng of some 
Letters, in his Crosse rowc. .wherca.s before, .he wrote both 
fast and fairc. c 1391 Makluwe Aims. Paris 1. viii, Could 
we dcvi.se To get tho.se pcdantii frum the King Navane, 
'i'liat are tutors to him. 

ta To prepare with skill, make ready, provide, 
jiurvey. (Also ahol^ Oh. 

^,*355 Chaucer L, G. IV. i453//y/i^>'/r,Anoon Argus his 
sliipfjes gan devyse. ^ c 1400 Tan/rauds Cirurg. 87 It 
.sulTicik kat a man divlse mcdicyn after complcxiouii 
mai bee. e im Three Kings Sons 182 Tlie kynge was the 
best diui.Hcr that any man coude fynde : he cfeuised not as 
a pore caitif, but as a kynge. 

1 10 . Irons, (or absol.) To conceive, imagine ; to 
conjecture, guess. Oh. 

c X mg E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1046 Also red ft so ri|Te ft rychely 
li\.e(l, As any dom niyjt deyicc of dayntycz oute. 1340 
Ayenb. 73 Ine belle )>ou ssclt yd mo zor^es banne me mo^e 
deuisy. e 1330 Will. Palerne 2985 Makeude ^ most ioye )»t 
man ini^t oeui-se. £ x^ipomydon 94 Full riche, 1 wot, were 
hyr .scruicc, For better mygbt no man devyM. s^ Skaks. 
Rom. St yul. ill. i. 72 , 1 do protest 1 neuer iniur’u thee, But 
lou'd thee better then thou can’st deuise : Till thou shalt 
know the reason of iny loue. 1784 Euw'ARoa Freed. Will 
It. V. 53 If Liberty don’t consist in this, wlmt else can be 
dKvised that it should consist in. 18x4 Mao. J.)'Arblav 
IVandererX. 358 Little enough devizing 1 should ever meet 
with [etc.]. 

til. inlr, (or tratis. with ohy. cl.) To think, 
meditate, consider, deliberate. Obs. 


e 1406 Des/r. Troy 4938 Ses now your seluyh . And deuys 
of his dede rs you acre think, c 14^ Si. Cuthhert (Surtee.H) 

» ix He deuysed what he suld da £*583 bix Berners 
uon exxii. 435 Thus as ye Imue harde Huon deuysyd by 
hymselfe at (he founiayiic. 1548 Hall Ckrou. 105 Vieityng 
the cite and devisyng 111 what place it was best assautabie, 
*398-9 £. Forde Parismus i. (x66f) 21 Thus by devising 
what should be become of him slie could enjoy no quiet nor 
content. 

1 12 . trans. To consider, scan, survey, exanimc, 
look at attentively. Obs. 

£ zgao Sir Bettes 387a pe castcl ase he 3ede alioute, For to 
diuise \>t toures stoute. 1377 Langl. P. Pt. B. xix. 273 He 
shulde ar he did any dede deuyse wcl endc. a 1400-90 
Alexander S099 Sone os Mr princes of pris |>i.s fuslyll had 
deuy.sid. c 2470 Henry Wallace iii. xox 'i'he worthi Scottis 
. .Dewysyt the place. 2309 Barclay Shyp oJ Fofys (1570) 9 
Behulde vnto your prince : Consider his s^nes, his houestie 
deuise. 

t b. To perceive, discern, observe. Oh, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 989s l(ir»tt.) Baylis has pis CBAte( ihre, 
wid wallis thrinne, scmly to se. As jc sal sihen here diuj'se. 
a X400-30 Alexander 3053 Sone as ser Dary it deuystd, and 
fiejLS bis foke faile. rx430 Syr Cener. (Roxb.) 1x48 1 hat 
no man yoiire counsel devise. xBao Shelton Quix. iv. vii. 
11. 88 We Pha:bus may devise Shine thro’ the rosal Gate-T 
of til’ Orient bright 

1 13 . 'lb set forth in detail, recount, describe. 
ft X300 Cursor Af . 8979 (Gott.) Salomon h®. wys. His dedes 
coth naixian dcuis. c X300 A'. Alis. jyjj N’is no ncdc heure 
armes to devy.se. 2393 Gower ConJ. 1 . ao6 And tho began 
he to devise, llow he iTie childis moder fonde. 148X Caxton 
Atyrr. 1. iv. 16 We shal deuise to yow herafter the fourine 
of the world and the facyon. 1513 I)ougi.a.s Asneis xiii. ix. 
1 10 Lang w.ti* to devys 'I'iiair hasty fair, thair rcvellyng and 
deray. ciMo Pride Lmd. (1841) 18 And foorth they 
went, a.s I Jiall you devise. 

fb. intr. or absol. To give an account. Obs. 
C1400 Rom. Rose 888 His beaute grelly was to prey.se: 
But of his robe to devise I drede cncumbred for to be. 
CX430 PHgr. LyJ Alanhode 1. c. ii86q) 54 Ryght as grace 
dicu .sunk and diui&ed of thc.se belles. x6oi K. Johnson 
Kinga. 4 * Cotnnno. (i6oj) 194 Hitlierlo liave wc devised 
of Siam and Pegu (as they stood) before the comaiing of the 
Portuguls into India. Ibid. (1^3) 207 Of whose originall 
and fortune.s..it sliall not bee aniisse to devise. 


tl 4 . To confer, commune, discourse, converse, 
talk. Obs. [So in mod.F.] a. rejl, 
c 2477 Caxton ynson 34 b, And we .shall deuise us to geder 
of cure auentures. <1489 — Bhwchardvn xvi, 52 'I'he 
proude pucelle. .talked and deuysed her self sore harde and 
angerly wyth her iiiaystrcs. 

+ b. intr, 

c 1477 Caxton yason y b, Knowyng that he was moche 
peiLsir. .he deuised to him of iiiuny thinges and mertiailcs. 
X330 Pal.sgr. 514/2, 1 devyse, 1 talke or fynde coinunycadon. 
a X533 Li>. Benners Huon xx. 54 After they had dynyd and 
deuysed too gether a gretc space. 2596 Stknsek State Irel. 
2 Let u.s..a little devise of those evils, by which that 
country is held in this wretched case. x6oo Holland Lixy 
XLV. xii. X2 o 8 He ansu’ered that he would devise with., 
his friends and consider what was best to be don. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World v.^ iii. § x H is father, and other 
friends, had long time deuised of this busincsse, 
to. Irons, with cognate obj. 

Starkey England i. i. 35 , 1 sch,Tl now at thys leser. . 
some ihyng wyth you, Master Lvp.set, deuy.se, touchy ng the 
ordur of our cunirey and cuminyn wcl. 

Deviso (ctfvdrz), sb. Lazo. Also 6-7 device, 
[a. OF, devise^ devis (in same sense; :~Komanic 
devtsof devTsaj for I., divtsus^ and (late) divisa, 
from ppl. stem of dividHre to divide, distribute, 
apportion, also, in med.L.,^ dis/onere tes/amento, 
to dispose by will. In med.L., dTvtsa was in 
common use ~ divisio, originally ‘ division of 
goods by testament ', * whence also the testament 
itself is called d'tvlsa [and divisio^ * (Du Cange). 
T*hc same word as Device sh.^ and formerly also 
sometimes spelt device ; the eventual victory of the 
form devise may be partly due to the influence of 
the mcd.L. divlsa in wills, but is prob. more owing 
to the influence of the verb, and the close association 
of the sb. with it in this special sense.] 

The act of devising, apportioning, or assi^ing, 
by will ; a testamentaiy disposition of real pro- 
perty; the clause in a will conveying this. 

‘A sift by will of freehold land, or of such rights arising 
out 01 or connected with land as are by English I, tw classeo 
with it as real Property, is called a devise. A gift by will of 
personal property is called a bequest.' (Sir F. Pollock, 
Rand Laws 1x887) v. za6) But thU distinction is modern : 
cf. quot. x64r, and Devise v. 4. 

[xi8a Hknkv 11 Will in Gervase of Cant., Notum focio 
quod apud Waltham . .feci Divisam nieam dc quadain parte 
pecunue mem.] 

* 54*“3 Act 34-5 Hen. Vlllf c. 5. 89 Any suche person, 
that shall make any . . deuise by his last will in writing. 
2374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, He to whom such devise 
ys made after the death of tne devisour, may enter In the 
tenementes. 1641 Tertnes de la Ley 1x4 Devise is where 
a man in his testament giveth or bequeatheth his goods or 
his lands to another after his decease. X709 Case 1 / Heirs 
at Leno to G. Monke iz 'I’he Devise in tliat Will, m Chr» 
topber to his Dutchess. 17^ Blackstorb Comm. 1. 11. vii. 
84 It does not extend to devises by will. 1817 W, Sblwvn 
Law Hist Prins 11. 813 The devisor wrote upon a sheet 
paper a devise of land, and subscribed the paper, but did 
not seat it. 1841 STEniKM Laws Bngl. (ed. 6) 1 . 609 The 
law of testamentary disposition .« os it affects estates of 
freehold duration and tenure; or as it is commonly ex- 
press^, the law (jf devises, zi^ Lu. St. Leonabos H**ndy 
Bk. Prop. Law XX. 151 A general devise or bequest will 
pass any real or personal esuite which you have power to 
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appoint in any nianner you think proper, FaKEMAN 
Norm, Cona, V. xxtii. 3319 For the firbt time in our xtory, 
a devise or the Crown made before the actual vacancy 
took effect. Pollock & Maitland fiist, Eut, Law 
11. 33a In the year xt8a .. the kins^ madoi not indeed his 
testamentt but his division or devise (dhtfsam suam) of a 
certain portion of his fortune. 

ft, PuTTKNHAM Effjg'. PocsU iiL xix. (AH).) ail No 
man can say its his by heritage, Nor by I^gacie, or Testa' 
tours deuice. x6x8 Bolton h'lorni 11. xx. 157 'i'he people., 
entring upon the whole estate, ret.'iincd it . . by vertiie of 
hU device, and Testament, a i6a6 Bacon Max, ^ Uses 
Com, Law xiv. (1636* 58 If I devise the^ mannoiir of D . . of 
which at that time 1 am not seised. . this device is void. 

(d/vdi zd), ppl, a, [f. Devise v. + 
-Ei> ).] Planned, contrived, invented, feigned, etc.: 
see the verb. 

xsgi HiM.oer, Deuised, . . Deuised in thought, 

or purijosed precisely, medtiafus, T. Wti..sci.N A 7 f< 7 . 
fi58o) X79 Allegories, and darke devised sentences. x6xx 
UiBT.K 2 ref, L 16 Wee have not followed cunningly deuised 
fables. 1634 Canne NfiYss, S't’/nr. ('18491 .^2 Worthily 
speaketh M. Perkins . . w^hen men set up a devised worship, 
they set up also a devised God. a xSgo Calhoun ir/rs. 
(1874) IV. 26 What is it but a cunningly devised scheme, 
to replenish the treasury of some of the states. 

]>6'ViS6e (dA'oi:zr). La^cf. [f. Devise v. + >f.r.] 
The person to whom properly is devised by will : 
see Devise v. 4. (Correlative to ifevisor,) 

34-5 //t’«. F///, c. 5 § 17 'I'he right and title 
of the donees, feotfes, lessees, and deuisecs therof. 160a 
P'uLRiccKR 2ftti /V. Pap-ail, 33 'I’he denisee c.innot take the 
goodes without the dcliucric of the executor. 1767 Black* 
STOKE Comm, 11 . iu8 If the devise be to a man and his 
a.ssi^s, without annexing words of perpetuity, there the 
devisee shall take only an estate for life. 18x3 Examiner 
8 Feb. qs/'a The nephew was to be heir or devisee and 
legatee of . . the uncle's property. 1875^ Posts (iai/ps it. 
Comm. ^cd. 2)227 In the languageof English jurisprudence. 
Heir denotes a successor to real estate by de.scent, Devisee 
denotes a successor to real estate under a w’ill. 

Devisely, obs. var. Divlsely adv. 
Devi'Sement. rare, [a. OF. devise mail f f. 
deviser to Devise : see >mknt.] 

1. Description. (Cf. Devise 77. 13.) 

cx3a5 E, E. A Hit, P, A. 1019, I knew hit by his deuysc- 
ment, In )>e apocalyppez jic apostcl lohan. As lohan 
dcuysed 3Ct sa) 1 hare. 

2 . The act of devising or contriving ; a device. 
*S 4 * WvATT Defence Wks. (i86it p. xxvi. For the invent- 
ing, for the setting forth, for the indictment, for devisciiient 
of the dilating ot the matters. 1879 (S. Mo.sksJ SfiriL 
Idcpitiiy 97 App. 11. 8 5 Cunning devisements of curious 
brains. 

Boviser (dlVdi zaj), Also 4 Sc, dewisowr, 
4 6 douysour, 4-7 divisor, 6 deuisour, douy- 
sar, -er, 6-7 (9) devisor. [ME, dc^jysour^ a. AF. 
devismr^^OV, dcviscory -^nr, f. deviser to Devise. 
In mod. Eng. (cxc. in a special sense ; see Devisor) 
the suffix 18 changed into the common agent- 
ending -EB.] 

One who devises ; a contriver, inventor, framer, 
forger, plotter, schemer, etc. : cf. the verb. 

X583 Ld. Berners Frohe, 1 . ccxxxi. 316 I'he prince uf 
Wales was a mean bytwenc them, and cliefe detiysour therof. 
iS 3 » Starkey Rpiglapui 11. ill 80 Cuiyou.se descanlerys and 
deuysarys of new soiigys. XS7X OoLniNO Calvin on Ps. vii. 
16 Devisers of mischeefe prri.sn through their own devises. 
* 57 ? Northbkouke (1843) 1x6 Who wa.s the firstc 

deuisour of dyce playing? 1614 RALKiriii Hist. World in. 
24 The deviser of the mischiefe against Cyrus. 1846 Sir 
' 1 . Brownr Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. ir 'i'hey are daily mocked 
into errour by subtler devisors.^ 167a Each ARD//(X^Wa .VAt/tf 
Nat (1705) IX As_ very a dcvi.ser, as if you had found out 

S m-powder or printing. 1701 Cowi'Er Uiati iv, 398 And 
ou, deviser of all evil wiles 1 1867 Freeman Norpn, Conq, 
(1876) I. App. 629 The first deviser of the scheme. 

t b. One who makes ready, plans, or arranges 
(a feast, etc.) : cf. Devise v, 9. Obs, 

*375 Barbour Bruce xx. 7a Devysouris of that fcsl till be. 
c 1500 Three Kings Sons 182 'fhe kynge was the be.st diuiscr 
that any man coiide fynde. 

1 0. One who prepares the plans of a building, 
etc. ; an architect. Obs, 

1548 Patten Kxped, .Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 76 Sir 
Ricliard I.ice Knight, Devi.sor of the fortiricatiuns to lie 
made. i88x Mvlcastrr Positions xll (1887) a^a What 
should .. maryners, deuisours, archilectes..do with latin, 
1847 Hawaru CfWVH Eev. 23 Devisor of the Buildings. 

Bevitilig (diVdi'zin), vbl, sb, [f. Devise v, + 
-INO 1.1 The action of the verb Devise ; contriv- 
ing, planning, invention, etc. 

e X400 Latdranc's C/ntrj. (MS. B) xo6 Aftere be devj’sinee 
of my symple ^tt 1330 Falsgr. 2x3/* Dcvisjmg, dents, 
XSM Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. viii, 'X'hat m them (iod hath . . 
left nis intent to be accomplished by our diuisinges. a 1810 
Healey Thtpphrashts^ Pfewes forging • 1836) 32 A devising 
of deeds and words at the fancy or pleasure of the Inventor. 
X879 M'Cabthy Own Times II. xxiti. 190 He .sometimes 
rode In a curious little cab of his own devising. 1883 
Bridges Nero i« 1 a/a The curse of life is of our own de- 
vising, Bom of man s ignorance and selfishness, 
tb. Conversation, talking (Devise t;. 14). Obs. 
t B. Young GuazsuPs Civ, Couv. iv. 178 He thought . . 
wa&x a companie ..would have passed the lime in some 
manner of devbing, and discourses, but now perceaved 
himselfe to be rather in a . . silent place. 

o, law. The bequeathing of real property (De- 
vise V. 4 \ 

x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xvil (1876) asS That which relates 
to the letting, devising, and settlement of land. 
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Bevision, obs. form of Divisiox. 

Bevinor (d/voi'^jS. Law, Also 6 7 -our. 
fa. AF. deviseor^ 'tur^ f. deviser to 

Devikx, Formerly used in all senses of the vb., 
for which Deviheb is now the general form.] 
One who devises (real property) bv will ; one who 
makes a devise. (Correlative to devisee!) 

X54R-3 Ai-t 34-5 //<•«. /'///, c ^ I II After the death of 
any .such owner or deuisour which shall make any such 
. .deuice by his lost will in writing. IS74 l^ee Devise tA). 
1857 H* Gkimstonr in Croke's Rep, I. 476 'I'he intent of 
the dcvi.sor. 1787 Blackbtonr Comm, II. 379 No after- 
purchased lands will pa.sM under such devise, unless, sub- 
.sequent to the purchase or contract, the devisor re-puhlishes 
hi.s will. 1876 Dicuv AVa/ Prop. viii. 351 No liability 
attached to the l.ind.s in the liands of the devisee for the 
debts of the devisor. 

Devisor, -our, obs. forms of Devlser. 
t Devitable, a, Obs,- ® [f. L, dmtare Devitb 

V. + -RLE.] 

X787 B.mlry vol. n, Deviialde, ea.sy to he shunned or 
avoided. 

Bevitalise (d/vsi tabiz), [f. 1)E- II. r -(• 
ViTAi.JZE.] trans. T# deprive of vitality or vital 
cpialities ; to render lifeless or effete. 

1840 I. Tavi-or Loyola 4 Jrs, (1857) 359 Die philo.*Jophy 
which is propounded to 3'uuth must he devitalized. x86i 
H. hlACMiLt.AN J'ootpioies Page Nat. 723 Those {pcrKonsl.. 
being devitalized by other noxious influences, such as viti- 
ated air, defective .•iewerage, had water, or an inadequate 
supply of food. ^ 1869 [see Devive). 1876 CoHtrmp. Ri-r*. 
XXVIII. 729 'rhw one incontestable fart of itself overthrows 
or devitalizes the entire doctrine. 1883 If. Drl!mmi)Si> AVir. 
ZrfTy in Spir. W, (cd. 2) 66 The biologist cannot devitalise 
a plant or an animal and revivify it again. 

Ilencc Devl'taliied, Devi'talliln^ ppl, adjs. ; 
also Devi^talisa'tlon, the aciirm of devitalizing. 

xW Reader i Sept. 770 Fungi . . flourish on . . surfaces. . 
which belong to devitalized beings. 1871 Sat. Rex*, i Apr. 
398/2 New preiwalioiLS i>f concentrated food . . to meet the 
' clcvitnlizalu)n ' which seems incre.'ising in what wc suppose 
to be the well-nourished class of families. x 875 H.C:.\V ooo 
Thet-ap. ( 34^ 'fhe poison exerts no destructive chemicid 
or devitalizing influence uj*on the tjssues. 187^ R. W. 
K1CIIARD.S0.V his. Mod. Ufe 385 Devitalized air finds its 
entrance into human habitations. 

t Bevita'tion. Oh. rare, [ad. I.. dhuliiliJn- 
etn, n. of action f. deviidre : see next ] Shunning, 
avoiding; exhortation to slam: the opposite of 
invitation, 

x 6 x 4 T. Pxhmas lycvlLs liamiuct 43 If there be any here 
that .. will venture himselfe a guest at the Deiiils Batiket, 
iTiaugre all devitalion, let him stay and henre the Reckon- 
ing. x6s3 Cockkkam, Deuiiation^ an cschuing. 
tBCYi'tOf V, Ohs, rarc-^, [f. L. divitiire to 
shun, avoid, f. De- I. 3 + vTldre to shun, Cf. In- 
vite ] (t ans, 'Fo shun. 

*549 CtiALONi'R Erasm, Mortx Rnc. R iij a, I exhorlc you 
. . to deviie or shonne the company of hcrelikes. 

1 noncC'Use, To ask not to do) ; tlie opposite 
of invite, 

x83a Lamb Let. to Cary in IJfe tfr Lett, Wks. (1B65) 174 
1 am de-vited to come on Wednesdays. 

Bevitrification (d/vidrifiki^i fon). [a. mod. 
F. divitrifu'ation (1803 in Ilatz.-Darm.'), f. divi- 
trifier : see next.] The action or procesij of dc- 
vilrifying; deprivation of vitreous character ; csp. 
change (of rocks) from a glassy to a ct) slalline 
condition. 

x8u G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl. xvi. 317 heading. On 
the Devitriflcalion of Glass. Ibid. 326 The devitrification 
w.as by no means perfect. Ecclesiologisi XXVI. 269 

The prcx'.cNS of dc-vitrific.atiun in ancient i>niiitc-d glass. 
1879 Kl’Ti.f.v Stud. Roi ks x, ifn 'I’he dcvelojuncnt of niicro- 
litlLS Is one of the causes of dcvitrilicution in glassy rocks 
and in artifici.'xl class. x88x ]\'mp J^olcanocs ix. 258 These 
glassy ixM:ks easily undergo * devitrification'. 

Bevitrify (d^viTrifoi), v. [f. De- II. 1 -t* 
Vitbify; app, after K. divitrifier (1803 in Ilatz.- 
Darm.).] trans. To deprive of vitreous qualities 
or properties; to cause (glass or a vitreous sub- 
stance) to become opaque, hard, and crystalline in 
structure. Hence Devi'trilled ppl. a, 

183a, G. R. Porter Porcelain ^Gl, 325 Fxper!mcnt.H made 
to devitrify stained glass taken from church windows. Ibid, 
328 Glas.s, when devitrified. becomes a much more perfect 
conductor of heat and electricity. Ibiti, xaI. heading. Power 
of devitrified gla.ss to bear sudden changes of temperature. 
1879 Kuti.ky Stud, Rocks x. 170 In most in.stancc.s this 
impure or devitrified matter is opaiiue. 

Devi’ve, v, twnce-wd. [f. De- II. i, after revive . 1 
trans. To render lifeless, devitalize. 

1889 OwFN In Microsc, 'Jrnt. May 294 Orgaiiisuis which 
we ran devitalise and revitalise-- devivc ana revive— many 
times. 

Devize, obs. form of Devise. 

Bevocaliie (dA^H kabiiz), v, [f. De- II. i 4- 
VoCALiZK.] tram. To make (a vowel or voice con- 
sonant) voiceless or non-sonant. 

X877SWRET Phofuths 14a becomes (M) and even 

(r), which, when a voiceless consonant folloiys, is devocalised 
[to f\, 18B8 — Eng. .Sounds 18 'Jlie more primitive Sanskrit 
usage.. devocalizes finally only before a pause or a breath 
consonant. 

Hence BGVocoUia'Uoa. 

1879 Sweet in Trans. Philol, Soc, 484 Before voiceless 
stops there is always dcvociduation. 
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tBeTOCatOi V, Obs, rare, [f. L, dCvoedt- 
j)pl. stem of det'Oitlre to cal! off, away, or down, f. 
De- I. 1, a 4 voedre to call.] 
trans. To call down. 

(In quot. 1570 pcrlinp.s * to make calls or demands *, if not 
a misprint for derogixtc.) «*>» 

e 1570 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodstey IV. 188 The 
Commons of you do complain, From them you devocatc. 
1633 W. Stru riii'iR 'I'p-ne Happiness 5a .Superstitious wor- 
shippers thiiike by ihvir prayers, as ch.irnies, to dcvocat and 
draw God out of heaven. 

t BevOCa*tion. Olts, [n. of action f. I., dlvoc- 
dre\ see prec. and -ATio.v.] A calling down or 
away. 

16*3 Cc^KEKAM II, A Calling downe, deinx'atiun. x88x 
Rust Origin in I'henix {i-j2\) I. 33 All corporeal Pleasure 
having something of Confusion .*ind Disiuibniice in it, 
together with a strong in.^gii:iil IX vocation of the Aniiimd- 
version of the sense of it. 1680 Hai LVWKM. Mtlantpp-. of 
('r.)To be freed and released from all its Isurcm'y’sJ blandbli* 
ments and flattering devocations. 

Bevoid (dfvoi d), a. Also 5- 6 dovoide, 
•voydeji 5 -vode, 6 -voyd. [Originally pn. pple. 
of DEVt»ii>77., short for (or eollalcial vaiiunl of) 
devoidedx see next.] 

With of : Empty, void, destitute {of some atiri- 
bute) ; entirely without or wanting. ^Oliginnlly 
paiticijiial, like bereft, and, like the laller, only 
used predicativcly, or following ils substantive.) 

c xfoo Rom, Rose 3723 Devoid of pride certaine she was. 
X430 I.vik;. ChroH. Troy 1. v, So Is my meaning i hane 
iltvoyde of syn. c 1465 Pol. Ret. L. Poems KiWi) a I tevode 
of vice.s, tS/09 llAWhfiCou7>, Sioearetssf (io lylell ireaiy' c 
dciioyde of eloquence. 1339 Palsor. 310/1 Di voyde, wiih- 
out or delyvered of a thyng, vnyde. 1803 Kno|.li;s Hist. 
Turks (16381 lox He KTy specchlesse, denoid of sem e und 
motion. x68o Boyli-: New Exp. I'hys. Meek, xxxiii. 

126 Though it he not quite devi>y’d of all b«xly whatsoever. 
178* Fai.cosur .y^z/ror. iii. i8i A wretch deform’d, devoid 
of ev'ry grace. 186S W. Cf. Pai.cravk Arabia I. 410 A very 
simple .style uf dress, rievoid of ortuimeiit or pretension, 
b. without of : Void, empty, rare, 

*590 Spe.sskr/*. I. 'ix. 15 When I awoke, and fotind her 

f ilacc devoyd, And nought but pressed gras where she had 
j em I sorrowed nil so much as carst I joyd. 

tBevoidy Z'. Obs. or rare. Forms: 4-7 devoyde, 
4 6 -vode, 5-6 -voyd, -vyde, 5-7 -void(a, (4-5 
dewoyde, 5 -voyede, 6 -wod, -woyd, -wld). 

[a, OF. de-f desvoidier, 'Vuidier^ -voyder^ in mod. 
F. thlvidcr, f. de-, des- (L. dis-) 1 vnide, mod. vide, 
empty. CT. incd.I.. disvaatiirc, in same reuse.] 

(In t5-i6ih c. somcliniKS confused in form with Divide.) 

1 1 . trans. To cast out, get rid of, do away with, 
remove, expel ; to void. Obs, 
ci3«3 E. E. .‘{/lit. /’.A. IS Wyschande |;at wcle |>ttt wont 
will/, w'hylc dcuoyde my wrnnge. Ibid. H. 544 De-voydynge 
he vylaiiye [at venkquyst Ins C1400 Rom. Rose 

2930 Bight so is al his woo fnlle soone Devolded detic. 
m4oo-5o Alexander Auyricc & errogaunce K* all we 
devuide. c 14*0 /.//frCVxnr/zwfi 862^4 5 Devwytte ho wonne- 
eiotic idle bydene. c 1485 JUgby Myst. 111. 787 Wc xiil gcio 
yow Icdics, 3ower peyncs to devyde. 1508 Duniiar Ttia 
Mariit Went. 166, 1 sail the venome devoid with a vent 
large, And me assuage uf the swalme, that siiclltl wes grti. 
1509 Hawes PaH. Pleas. 45, 61, 63, 64. 

fb. To destroy, annihilate. Obs. 
c 1325 A*. E. Ailit. P. B. 9'j 8 For we srhal tyne hb taim 
& tr.ay^cly disstrye, Wylh allc bUe wyjcz so wykke wyjtly 
dcuoyde. 1x1400-^ Alexander 3B75 To be dcuowrid it 
devoidid and vencuste for euiie. 

t c. Tt^mply out, pour out, discliarge. Ohs. 

€ X450 Bk^nytasyr.f\8 in Babees Bk. ( tR68» 323 For a pype 
her is insyde so cicnc, pat water dcuoydes, of -..clner s« hene. 
1513 Douglas AUtu-is xiii. i. 10 The I.aiyn pc-pyll. gari 
devoid [7/. r. devodc], and hostit owt full deyr Dcip from 
thar brestis the hard sorow smart. 
t 2 . To vacate ; to leave. Cbs. 
c 1313 Coer de L. 1228 He took hys donglitcr by the h.'oid. 
And bad her swythe devoyde bys land. 1x145^ Le Morfe 
Arth. T167 'riiere-forc devovidc my compaiiye. ^ 1543 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) lie is ordanit to dcwid die 
tovim within xxiiij bonus. 

+ b. reft. 'I'o withdraw (oncsclD. Obs, 

A 1400 Cim. Myst. (Shaks. Son.* 241, I am with low at idle 
tynies whan 5c 'to conneel me L.-ille, But for a short tynic 
myself 1 devi:.ydc. 1535 SirAVARi Cron, Scot. 1 1 . 123 Or tha 
culd diiiyde lhamc of that land, 'flia war batth lane and fast 
bund fit and hand. * 

to. intr. (for refl.) 'I’o go away, withdmw. 
rx48s Digby Myst. v. j8o Here liicyfere devoydeth, and 
cominyih ni ageyne .as a gooilly galaunl. 1497 in Phit. 
Trans. XLII. 421 'fhat they devoyd and pass with 
thamc. 

t 3 . trans. To avoid, shun ; to get out of the way 
of. Ohs, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. xviii, 1 ful swyfily dyd 
geve back ful oft, For to devoyde his great strokes unsoft. 
*530 Paiscr. siyi It sh.^lbc harde to devoyde this mater: 
ee seroyt forte chose de euiter eesli matiere, 

1 4 . T o empty ; to make void or empty. Ohs, 
a X4M-50 Alexander 3938 Alexrnder. .clekis vp he coupe 
& putis in his bosom. Ano)nre boll was him broxt & bathe 
he deiinydid. c 1430 Lvixi. in Turner Dom, Armit, III. 39 
'I’he caneli scoured w'os so clenc, And deuoyded into secrete 
wyse. 

tb. To empty, clear, rid, free (of), Obs, 
c 1450 Holland Howlai 5x9, 1 sal devoid the of det. Or de 
in the place, c 1500 Lancelot xoaa Now help thi-self at neid. 
And the dewod of euery point of dred. SS33 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11 1. 163 To devoid Scotland Of Ingli^en, 1348 G bst 
Pr. Masse Co Ilowe (oulde the bread and wyne wsrvc to hys 

87 *-a 
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purpohc, yf they were utterly divoided of iheyr acco^itumed 
nature f 

tS-To render void or of none effect, rare ■ 
i6oi 111*. W. Harlow De/^ue 325 Least.. the Apostles 
1al>uur, hy their cvelesse leuitie, or rariiall securiiie, should 
bee di'U03'ded and abased. 

0 . To make devoid ; to divest, rare, nome-wJ, 
sStS N. Auier. Kfv. CXXVL 37a In any minds so de- 

voided of their relij^ious scntiineiits. 
t ilcncc Pevoi'ded ///. a., divested, made void, 
r xi|o Lvtx;. Dotkas 1. ii. '1544) 4 b, As a prince devoyded 
of jdT grace Against God he gaii for to compasse. 1605 
Tim.me Qttcrsiii 1. iii. 10 'i'bose things which are made by 
arte, .arc deiioided of all sense and motion. 

fDeToi'ddr. Obs. rare~~^, [f. Devoid v. + 
•EB OF. type desvuiikor^ of which the fcm. de^' 
vuideresse, devoyderme^ is recorded by Godefroy.] 
An expellcr, a driver out. 

14. . Lvixi. TtmpU of Glass 339 0 blLfid sterre. .deuoider 
of durknes. 

Devoir .>t’C bclow'j, J^. Forms : o. 3-6 dever, 
(4 deverre), 4-5 devere, (5 deveer, -yr, -iro, 
-yer, dey ver, deffere, 6 debuer). p. 4-6 devor, 
4-7 devour, 3 divour, 5-6 devoure, 5-7 Sc, de- 
voro, 6-7 deavour. 7. 5- devoir, 5 -7 devoire, 
devoyr(e, devoyer, 6-7 devoier. [M F. 
a. OF. fAtv/r (»»Pr. dever^ .Sp. deberj It. devere, 
dai>eri^, substantive use of pres. inf. of verb:-!.. 
debetc to owe. In Kng. the stress was shifted from 
(dcvcT) to (derver, de'vcr), and this subsequently 
often spelt devour, devor, deavour : cf, Eni )E a vou it. 
In tile I5lh c., and esp. by Caxton, the sj^lling was 
often conformed to Parisian Fr. devoir, though, 
even tlius, the stress was still often on the first syl- 
lable, de'voir being treated merely as a variant spell- 
ing of de'vor, de'vour, /Vzv;* occurs as late as the 
Psalms of Slemhold and Hopkins ; but the English 
tradition of the word died out before 1600, leaving 
devoir, in 16-1 7th c. often anglicized as devoyer, 
but now coinmonlv treated as if adopted from 
modern French, and pronounced (di^vwii r, dcvw§*i, 
dc’vwSi) ; though it woultl be more correct, his* 
toriaifty, to pronounce it {dc'voj) as in endeavour.'] 

1. I’lmt which one ought to do, or has to do; 
(one’s) dut)% business, appointed task. (Chiefly 
in phr. to ao one's devoir'), arch. 

a. f> x^ Cursor M. 2x901 (Cott.) All liucand thing on .sere 
niiiners Jos hair dctier 1?^ r. deuerrej. e X31S Siiokuiam 54 
And 3yf hy [cb-rkesj doulh wcl hare dever Inc thysse hcri- 
t.*igc. cx3^ K. Hkcnnk Cknm, (1810)71 Als kiij'glu did 
his deucre | r/W austere]. «‘X4 <m Destr. Troy 234 J.)o H 
deuer duly as a duke nobtll. e X430 Pity r. Lyf MMihode t. 
xli. (18(59) *5 do alwey my cbuiccr. 1463 j Jai'uknlv in 
Poston J.etf. No. 443 JF. loj 'i'hc Lords .. thynk they do 
ryght well her duvycr, and be worthey moche thanke of the 

P. X377 T.angi.. /’. PI IL MV. 136 I’i! he haue done bis 
denor and bin daycn iuuriie. a X470 Tu*roi- r C.rsar iv, (1530) 

5 Doj'ug the devoure of inyne oflycc. 1489 (M3 .) Hakboi k 
/Iruoe XI. 430 'J'hai .stalwardly s.!!! .stand. And do thair 
dcuour as thai aw. xsss Aui*. H.\!tiii.ioN Caiech. ii88(i j5 
Do your devore and dewtie. a 1605 Montcomkhik Plyting 
413 Whan time dames dcuonily had done their devore. .Of 
that mailer to make rvrn.'iiticd no more. xSo6 Hoi .I.ANU 
.Sueton. 46 In the Cirque he brought forth to doe their 
devour Churiuteers, Kuniiers and Ivillers of .savage beasts. 

V. a X430 (MS.» Chavckr Man of Law's T., Head-Unk 38 
iKlle.«m.) Thaiine h.iue ye do your dcuoir atte lecstc (so 
llcMgivrt, t/tvoire IVtw., dt'ucr Corn. & ii|p.sd., tieuyr 
Cnnib , dewurliArll. >485 Ca.mon Cnas. GLagltc favlled 
not to doo gretety hys dcuoyr. tsytSatrr. Poems Reform. 
xxxix. 236 And Druric deiilie dul his fui deuoir.’ XS89 
fiRKf'NK Mcnaption (Arb ) 90 Dciiiocles comnmnded the 
drathsinan to doo hi.s devoyre. x6o8 L. Machin Pumbe 
Knight I, What devoyre Drawes you within these lists? 
x66a N. 0._ Innkan's Lntrin 11. 16 '1 he Rhine shall first his 
.stream.s mix with the I.oire, E're I forget the scnce of my 
Devoire. 1738 Wakdchtov /)nf. Leffat. 1. *8 Exactly per- 
form to one another the Devoirs of Citizens. x8a8 ScoiT 
F, M. Perth viii, I think the Knight of Kinfatins will do bis 
devoir by the burgh in peace or war. 187s S, Hayward 
Lave agst, IPorlti yi Did my worthy bi other do his devoir 
a,s a gall.'int knight should? 

t 2 . That which one c.in do, (one’s) utmost or 
best ; endeavour, effort. Chiefly in phr. to do ane's 
devoir, to put oneself in devoir « to do what one 
can, to endeavour {to do something\ Obs, 
a. 138. Lanul. P. Pt. A. XII. 2, I have do niy detier he j 
dowel to teche. r X460 J. Kt'ssci.i. Rk. Nurture 649 in 
Rabees Bk. (1868) 163 pus y .shalle do my devere To enforme ! 
yow. 1481^ Piumpton Corr.sg, I shall put me in dever 
to fullfill your Intcnr. x53jr T. CfuMi'Tiix in Ellis Or/jg’. Lett. 
Scr. ti. IL 91, 1 have... Jon my debuer accordyng to the 
teneur of hit. 15^ 6s Sternholu & 11. Ps. xxii. 26 And 
those that doc their deuer To know the I^ord shall pray^e 
his name. 

p. esetoQ Sang Roland 498 Tri.si us ncuer If we in this 
ni.iter do not our detiour. X45t Poston Lett, "So. 1 1 4 1 . 1 54, 

1 . .wol pul mein devourfor to execute your comaundements. 
X50S Ahnoldb Chron, (1 8n) 340 Lcrne of me and do thy besy 
E rom my folke al rauen to dis.seuor. is*3 More Rich. 

* h wks. 66/» He woold doe his vttcrinost dcuor to set the 
realm in good state. X533 — Anstlf, Poysoned Bk. ibid, 
wa/a Wening that hW-owne dcuour wer in vaine. 1664 
tlodden F. 111. 22 Vour deavours here arc all in vain. 

y. X 47 <^S Malorv A rtkar vn. xxiii, I am moche behold- 
ynge vnto that knyghi, that hath put .soohis body in deuoyrv 
^o»’»h‘PPc me and my courie. 1809 HARCt.AV Shyp of Folys 
(1874)11.951 Doyngc hU dcuoyr fiir the imme ay to proiiyJe. ! 
‘ *334 tr- i'Wt I'crg. Fug. /Nit, iCumdcn 1844) 15 'iTie Duke I 


of Bedford exhorted them to defend wlth'aU their devmre 
the dignitie and high reputation of King Henry, 160s 
Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Frol., May we be happie in our 
weake devoyer. 167X Mrs. Bkhm Fonfd Marriage 1. iv, 
No, my Erminia, quit this vain devoir, And follow Love 
that may preserve us all. 

1 3 . Service due or rendered to any one. Obs, 
cijM vMSS. after X400} Chaucer Para. (Ellcspi ) 

As Keson is and skile it is that men do hir deuoir tlier as it 
is due [?». rr. deuoirc, devoyre, cleuere, deuyr]. xcoa Ord, 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. v. 98 Yf «. she yeldeth the 
deuuure of maty'agc ayenst her wyll. x5m Marlowe Bdw , 
II , V. i, To do j'our highness service anJ devoir.. Berkeley 
would die. 164a Ciia6> 1 in Kushw. Hist, Coil, iil (1699) 1. 
633 [They] shall in no wise be exciuicd of their Service and 
Devoiers due of their said Lands and Possessions. tUb 
Fkykk Ace. E. India 4 P, 46 It may be wondred why the 
French did not assist us.. the reality is, they offered their 
Devoirs, but we must equip their Ships, xy^ Young A7. Tk, 
vi. 292 Moimrch.s, and miiiLsters, are awefui names ; Who- 
ever wear them, challenge our devoir. 

4 . A dutiful act of civility or res))ect ; usually in 
//., dutiful rcs])ects. courteous attentions, addresses ; 
chiefly in phr. to do or pay one's devoir{s (to some 
one). (The current sen.se.) 

a, p. 14.. Kpiph. in TnudalPs Vis. 107 That he hym sclffe 
(Herod] wold .nfier goo Vnto the chyld and hys deyver doo. 
aiZiS H ooD Faithless Nelly Cray tv, He went to pay her 
his devours, VVheii he’d devoured his pay ! 

y. 1313 Braohiiaw Si. Werhurge i. 655 This roy.i)l inary- 
jige was sulempnysed .. Thcyr ftendcs, cosyns redy on 
cucry syilc I’o do iheyr dcuDyre. 1669 Dryden Wild 
Gallaut IV. i, 1 beseech your ladysliip instruct me where 
1 may tender my devoirs. 1673 -- Marr, a la Motic 11. i, 

0. my deiir, I was just going to pay my devoirs to you. X676 
SiiAowKLL I ‘irtuoso I. ), He’s come to pay his devoir to you. 
X7S4R icHAMitsoN Crnmiison I^t. 14 Oct., I am come down to 
pay my devoirs to Miss Byron. I hope for acceptance. X78a 
European Mag, I. 248 She . . resisted the devoirs of the 
tender and pious Lord George (fordun. x8x6 I. Scon Vis. 
Paris 37 In the inn-yards of our great Nortii-road, when 
the passing coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant 
chaui^rmaids. 1873 Browning AVrfCV//. AV..p»/ 141 When 
he paid devoir To Louis Quatorze as be dined in state. x88o 

I Diskakli Endym. Ixiv, Prince Flore-stan paid his gnive dc- 
voirs, with a ga/c which seemed to search into Lady Koe- 
liampton's inmost heart. 

+ o. pi. Moneys due ; dues ; duties. Obs. 

1x360 .-ley 34 AVfw. Ill, c. 18 Paiant lourcustumes&.iutrc.s 
devoirs au Koi. 1378 Act 9 Rich, It, Slat 1 c. 3 Custunics, 
subsides ct antres Jevoirs de Calays.) xsoa Arnoi-dk Chi‘OH. 
(i8n) 125 The said William Herris sued a plcc from the 
cotirte Xpian (00 the court of Koine in a cause of deiiors 
}iaii(/ing bewixt oon Alis Doughtirlawc of K. $. and the 
said WilUani. 1303 ^Aei \9lieu. VII, c. 97 5 i The Kinges 
duetic called the devours or Custumc or Calays. x6ax 
Termes dc la Ley it6 b, [tr. quot. 1378J Customes and sub- 
! sidles, and other devoires of CaleU. 

I t Devoir, V, Obs. rare. In 6 dever, devoyre. 

' [f. prcc. sb.] intr, and rejl. - Endeavoub v. 

1530 I’alsor. s»4/a 1 dever, I applye iiiy mynde to do a 
tiling .. I shall Jevoyre my sclfe to the best that 1 maye. 

Devoit, obs. Sc. form of Dkvoct. 

DevO'ke, V, 0 h$, rare~'^, [ad. L. devoedn 
(see Devocate) : after convoke, mvoke, which go 
back to French originals ] 
x6s3 Cockeram, Deuoke, to edi downe. 

Devolatilize : see De- 11. 1 . 

+ D6V0’lt,-V0U*lt,/ar. ///**. Ohs, [a. Anglo- 
Fr. devolt dtivolu, repr. L. devolntus, pa. pplc. 
oidevolv^re^ « Devolved. 

X53X Dial, on Laws F.ng. 11. xxxvi. (1638) 124 If he.. pre- 
sent not, then the presentment is dcvoll [erf. xyax devoulte] 
to the Palriark. 

t DOTOlnta, ///. a. Obs, [ad. L. devoluMis 
jia. pple. of dtvolv^re : see DEVrtLVE.] Devolved, 
transmitted down. 

1460 CAroHAVE Chron. 53 Alisaundre rejoysed the kyng- 
dam of Bahilon, that was thamie ..devolute to the kyngdani 
of perse. x5x3 More Rich, III, Wks. 63 Y« right and title 
of [the crown of England].. is.. dcnolule & comen vnto y* 
most excellent prince y« lord protector. X53X Dial, on Laws 
Eng. xxxi. (1638) 54 If a Title.. be once devoliite to the 
heire in the taile. x6ax R. Johnson Way to Glory 41 The 
monarchic of the Romans .. became devolute to Julian the 
apostate. ^1791 St. Cerntans Doct. 4 Stud, 261 Specially if 
the collation lie devolute to the Pope.] 

Devolute (de vJib/l), V, rare, [f, L. devoltlD 
ppl. stem of dHvlv^e : see Devolve.] 

1 . trans. To pass or transfer by devolution; to 
Devolve. 

c X534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1846) I. 197 At 
the Icnglhe the monarchic was devoluted to one onlte. 15^ 
Ham. Chron. 182 I'he .<iaicd Crowne .. should imniediatly 
bee divoluted to the Duke of Yorkc. X570-6 I..AMDARIIK 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 229 The right of the Ad\*owson was 
devoluted tiTitu him. X586 Fbrnk Bias. Gentrie 31 The 
coal deiiolutcd to the bearer from his auncestours, 1891 
Pail Mall (r. 28 July 9/9 fhe House will devise means of 
devohiting some of its work to more leisured bodies. 

2 . intr. To lapse. 

1893 A. Keneai.y AMfy 4 Man 24 Some dusky potentate, 
whose entity and powers had devoluted through the ages. 
DoTOlution (devdli//^9n). [ad. med. L. devo- 
lutibn-om, n. of action f. L. devotvifre io roll down : 
see Devolve and -ion.] 

I. From tile intrans. senses of the verb. 

1 . lit. Rolling down ; descending or falling with 
rolling motion, areh. 

x6a3 CocKKRAM Deuotution, a rolling downe. 1696 Wood- 
WARD Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (17931 57 DeterrationN or the De- 
vuliitioii of K;u-th down uiHin the Valleys, from the Hills, i 


( 1793 ) 357 Ibis Deterration . . or Devolution of Earth 
and Sand from the Mountains. 

2. fig. The rolling or passing on of time ; descent 
or passing on through a series of revolutions or 
stages, in time, order, etc. 

c X630 jACitkoM Creed vt. xviti, The possible devolutions 
or alternations of the reasonable creatures from bis antece- 
dent will to his consequent, xtex Raleigh's Ghost 157 After 
a long devolution of years fulmled. xw6 C. Butler Lfe 
Groiwt f. 3 heading. Boundaries and Devolution of the 
Empire of (jcrniany during the Carlovingian Dynasty. X8I41 
Biackw. Mag. L. 400 Everylxidy’s price of corn must de- 
pend on thi.s descent, or devolution as we call it, through 
ranges of different machinery. 1843 Ibid, LIV. 541^ U'he 
'devolution' of foreian agriculture upon lower qualities of 
land and conseouentl>’ its permanent exaltation in price. 

8 . Descent by natural or due succession from one 
to another, of property, or fig. of qualities, etc. 

*545 Uuall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 11 By a moste Just 
andright deuolucion, and dyiicent of inheritaunce of the 
crounes of Knglandc, Fraunce, and Irclande. 1990 Swik- 
burnf. Testaments aox 'J'he legacie is lost without hope 
of cleiioliition thereof to the executors or administrators. 
ax63x Dunnk in Select. (2840) x w Now for the riches thein- 
Kclves..he may have them. I jy devolution from his parents. 
S706 Df. Fok yure Div. tx. X94 If Kings by Jus Divinum 
wear the Crown, By nat'ral Devolution banded-down. x8a7 
Hai.i.am Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 95 The party of 
lord Danby..as.scrtcd a devolution of the crown on the 
princc.<;s of Orange. 1843 Grovf. Ctfrr. Phys. Forces (cd. 6) 
IO A force cannot originate otherwi.se than by devolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces. 

4 . The passing of any tincxerciscd right to the one 
upon whom il devolves if allowed to lapse. 

X503 Bilson Govt. ChrisCs CA. 349 'To loose their right .. 
by cfcvoUition, when they neglected their time aboue .eixe 
iiioncthes. 1656 Bi.ount Glosscgr., Dn^olntion . .2, falling 
into lapse, xwx Bramhall yust. Vind. yi. 129 A thousand 
otlier artifices to get money. ^ As provisions, (foliations, 
Exemptions, Canonisations, Divolutions, Revocations. X707 
Hlarnf. Co/teet. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 337 An Empty Fellow 
..whom the Archbp. of Cant. Dr. Tennison, put into the 
Society upon the Devolution to him of that Power, xyxa 
/bid. HI. 331 If it lelcction of Warden of New Coll.] be not 
determin’d within la Days there will be a Devolution. 1769 
Br.ACKSTONF Comm. Iv. 62 Varating the place or nmee, 
and a devolution of the right of election for that turn to the 
crown. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages liBjs) !!. 2x2 'The popes 
soon assumed not only a right of decision, hut of devolu- 
tion; that is, of supplying the w.mt of election, .by a nomina- 
tion of their own. 2879 Jervis Gallic an Ch. 1. Intiod. 23 
note, ' Devolution* signincs the l.npse of a benefice to the 
Pope, by reason of failure on the part of the patron to pre- 
sent a Clerk duly qualified. 


t b. The passing of jurisdiction upon appeal. Ohs. 

X5(}3 B1L.S0N Gcnit. Christ's Ch, 1 1 All matters without ex- 
ception pertainc to Christ ’.h tribunal originally^ and not by 
way of devolution. 01x676 Hale Q.), 'The jurisdiction ex- 
ercised in those courts is derived from the crown of England, 
and the last devolution is to the king by way of appeal. 
1706 tr. Dupin' s Picci. Hist. t6r/iC. IL iv. xx. 363 Nor shall 
any Devolution or Appeal be lodged with the Apostolical 
Sec. X7a6 [see Devolve 3 b]. 

0. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

x86x W. Bell Diet. Law .Scott., Devolution is a term 
sometimes applied to the reference made by two or more 
arbiters who differ in opinion, to an oversman or umpire, to 
determine the difference. To confer this power on arbiters, 
an express danse in the .submission is necessary. The term 
is .also applied to the devolution^ of a purchase made under 
articles of roup upon the next highest offerer, on the failure 
of the highest offerer to find c.'tution for payment of the 
price within the time limited by the artidc.s. 

6. The passing of the power or aulliority of one 
person or body to another. 

X765 B1.ACKS1 ONE Comm. I. 162 This devolution of power, 
to the people at large, includes in it a diK.soIution of the 
w'holc Form of goveriiincnt established by that people. X875 
Bryce Holy Rom, F.nip, xiv. (eel. 5) 236 lac complete 
exclusion . . of any notion of a devolution of authority from 
the sovereign people. 

6. Biol, (opposed to Evolution) : Degeneration. - 

x88a H. S. (jARFKNTER in Homilci. Monthly Sept. 688 If 
there be e-volulion, there surely is de-volulion, a degradation 
of the species. x8^ P^. Sc. Afonthly XLI. 709 Psychical 
di.se.Tsc, the progress of which in contrast with evolution is 
called devolution. 

II. From the transitive senses of the vb. 

1 7. The action of throwing down. Obs. 

x66a Bf. Patrick Pand. Pilgr. 303 In those submissions 
and Jevolutions of ourselues before our Ixird. 

8. fig. The causing of anything to descend or fall 
upon (any one) ; the handing (of anything) on to 


a successor. 


x6sx Sanderson Senn, 1 . 160, 9. The suspension of his 
judgment for his time; 3. Ana the devolution of it upon 
Jehoram. ^ xyoa C. Mathf.r Afagn. CAr. v. 11. (1S52) 955 
A devolution of certain burdens on the heads of such us 
were treated with it. x8^ Gladstone Homer 1 . 489 A de- 
volution of sovereignty either partial or total, by aged men 
upon their heirs. 

0. The causing of authority, duties, or the like 
to fall upon a substitute or substitutes; esp, the 
delegation or leaving of portions or details of duties 
to subordinate officers or committees. 


1780 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ. (1803) II. 305 Disapjpotnt- 
ments which flowed from the devolution cf his d^uties on 
Deputies iicting without a head. aMjfi ^N. Amer. Rev, 


and succti»fu1Iy carried through' the House an ImiiorUnt 
and effectual measure for the devolution of such portions of 
its powers as may be safely devolved, with the view of 
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Ifghtenint; its duties iM8 ->■ in Dnily Ntwt 6 Nov. 6/a 
litey were passed by the Grand Committees^passed by the 
method of what is called devolution. iMp G. Finplav 
Ehp. Railway 15 The management of this great service is 
nothing more than a carefully arranged system of devolu- 
tion combined with watchful supervision. 

tlO. Moth. -Evolutiok 4 b. Obs. 

1690 Lkvdouhn Curs. Math. 343 Eduction of the Lesser 
Root by Devolution. 

l)0VOlli‘tiTO| a. (f. L. devoliit^ (see Devoliitk) 
+ -IVE.] Of, pertaining, or tending to devolution. 
1878 Jervis GaUican Ch. I. Introd. 76 Whether the af^pel 
coMMstCahus had a ' saspen.sive or only a 'devolutive' 
effect. 

DevolTe (d/Vp-lv), v. [ad. L. devolv-i^e to roll 
down, f. De- I. X t volv^re to roll.] 

I. traw. 

1 . To roll down ; to cause to descend with rolling 
motion; also to nnroll (something rolled up), to 
unfurl (a sail), arch. 

rz4ao PaUaa. on limb. xi. 497 Thenne hem to the 
presses they devutve. Cockrram, to role 

downe. sffat Mkrvin in Rushw. flist. Coll. iti. (169a) 1 . 2ij 
These like Straws .and Chius play’d in the Streams, until 
they are devolved in the Ocean of their deserved Riiine. 
1700 PkiOR Cnrutm .Seculars 283 His Thames, With gentle 
course devolving fruitful Streams. 175B Murphy Orphan 
0/ China 11. ii. zd Where the Tanais Devolves his icy tribute 
to the sea. 1765 Weattie Jiuiem. 0/ Paris lix, Who.. All 
to the storm the unfetter'd sail devolve. 1846 Dk Quincky 
Syst. Heavens 111 . 171 Where little England, .now 
devolves so ciuictly to the sea her sweet pastoral rivulets. 
^g. x6io KAURQUCiM Meth. Physick Pref. (1639) a Whose 
names are devolved and brought unto us by the succession 
of ages. x8m Tennyson Charnder^ He spake of virtue . . 
And with . . a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, Devolved his rounded 
periods. 

t b. To roll over so fts to cause to fall ; to over- 
turn, overthrow. Obs. 

( X470 Harding Chron. xcviii. iv, All his nncyoii Deiiolued 
were, and from thevr ryght expelled. z6oB Hxvwoon Rape 
of Lnr.recc v. iv, '1 ney behind him will devolve the bridge. 
a tipi Ci.evkland ll^ks. (1687)215 That tiious Arch whereon 
tnc building stood, Which broke, the whole'.*) devolv'd into 
a Flood. 

+ o. To roll away (from a person). Obs. 

1654 Gataker Vise. Apol. zo He was .solicitous to devolv 
and aepel from himself, .the note of avarice. 

t d. To roll (to and fro), Obs. rare. 

17*5 Pope Otiyss. xx. 35 Ulysses so, from .side to side de- 
volv'd, Tn sclWebate the Suitors doom resolv’d. 

2 . Jig. To cause to pass down by the revolution 
of time (j.nto some state or condition). 

Z533 Dkllenuen Levy a. (18221 145 All the soumes, quliilkis 
war afore dcvolvit in dett, war commandil to be resturii to 
ihalr creditouris. ^ ZS45 Jove E.r/, Dan, xi. (R.) Thus was 
the worlde 47 yeris before Crystis birthe deuolued into the 
fourth monarenie called the Roinane and Inst empyre. 1644 
H UNTON Vintt Treat. Monarchy viii. 57 That Stale was 
then devolved into a Mon.Trchy by Conquest. 

3 . fig. To cause to pass lo or fall u/c/i (a person ', 
a. 'i'o cause to pass down by inheritance or legal 
succession (la another). 

Z538 Lei. AND //in. VI. 31 The Dykes I.andes by H eyres 
generallcs U devolvid now to Mr. Goring and to Mr. Deringe. 
Z590 Swinburne Testaments 291 The legacie is not devolved 
to hi.s executors, zffaz Weevkr Anc, Pun. Mon. 569 'J'he 
inheritance diuolued by marriage vnto the Maynards. 1659 
B. Harris ParivoTs Iron Age^aa They grew to be devolved 
under the Hou.se of Burgundy. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
N 0. zai P A Students , .can seldom add more than some small 
particle of knowledge, to the hereditary stock devolved to 
them from ancient times. 

t b. To cause to pass (ia or into the hands of an- 
other) ; especially through the failure or forfeiture 
of the previous holders. Obs. 

*579 Fenton Guieciard. i. (1599) 6 They were diuolued to 
the sea Apostolike by the dispo.sin^ of the ]awe.s. t6oa Kul- 
WCEE Pandectes 32 The State being nuw..dcuoIucd to tlie 
dregges of the people. Z603 Knoi.i.k.s Hist. 'Turks (1621) 
1230 Pronouncing their livc.v, their goods .. to ho ronhscate 
ana devolved unto the Emperour hirt cofers. z6aa Donne 
Serm. civ. VI. aia By their connivence that power wan de- 
volved into a foreign prelate’s hand. Z690 Lockr Gmd. 11. 
viii. (Rtidg.) ro8 \Var..naturally devolves the command into 
the king's.. author!^. 1716 Ayliepe Parergon 74 The Ap- 
peal operates the Effect of a Devolution ; because it devolves 
the cause to a Superiour Judge. 

1 0. To cause to (all or alight (on or u^on an 
object). Obs. 

Holland PHs^^ II. 460 The denomination of these 
cnminall ludges . . being thus deuolucd vpon them, there 
continued, s&ig Milton Rikon, 30 llie King envying to .see 
the pecmies love devolv'd on another object. Z667 — P. L. 
X. 135 Least on my head both sin and punishment.. he all 
Devolv'd, a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts 172 The last excuse 
devolveth the errour . . upon Croesus. stusDe Foe Shortest 
IVav w. Dissenters Misc. 429 When our Government shall 
be devolv'd upon Foreimertt. 

d. To cause (a wrge, duty, or responsibility) 
to fall upoft (any one) ; esp. to throw upon or tie- 
le^te to deputies duties for which the responsibility 
bdongs to the pnncipal. (Now a chief sense.) 

zffn Bp. Hall Hard Texts 316 All affaires, .of the King's 
nousMold . . shall be devolved upon liis fidelity. 1641 Smf.c- 
tvmnuus yind, Ahsw. x, <1653) 4a He gives this charge 
not to his Chancellor or Commissary, or any other man 
upon whoin hee had devolved his power. 1754 Hume Hist. 
Rng. L xiv. 35a He was obliged to devolve on others the 
weurht of goverhment. Z777 Roberthon Hist. A mer. ( 1783) 

1 . 183 The Spanish court, .was extremely willing to devolve 
the burden of discovery upon its subjects. s8z8 Jas. Miu 
Rriit India II. v. ii. 354 The mauler.. becomes too weak 
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to resume the power which he has imprudently devolved. 
1847 Addison Law of Contracts 1. i. 8 a (1883) 114 A mere 
honorary churchwarden who . . devolves all the duties of 
this office upon a paid colleague. z88d C. H. Pearson in 
Victorian Kex'. 2 Fch. 540 Those who, because they are 
too biLsy or too ignorant to discharge the higlyer duties of 
self-govemineiit, have been glad to devolve them upon their 
representatives. 

1 4 . To throw (a person) upon (some resource). 

^ Z636 Wilson alias Knott Ttirection to be observed by H. M. 
ik 17 If the true Church may erre . . we are still deuolued 
either vpon the private Spirit . . or else vpon naturall wit 
and judgement, axhfjo Wren in Gutch Coll, Cur. I. 252, 
1 am now devolved upon th.*it uiqmrallcled villainy. xvj$ 
Burthougb Causa Dei 166 He., then intircly devolves him- 
self on Jesus Christ for it. 

II. intrans. 

6. To roll or flow down from (a source', arch. 
2630 Lord Rauians t8 (L.) Streams that had in rolling 
currents, from the tups of the mountains, devolved into the 
rivers below. 2725 Poek Odyss. iv. 34 "I'wo youths whose 
.sembkant fentnrc.s prove Their blood devolving from the 
.Source of Jove. 2772 Smollett Ode to Lerfcn-H'ater 
17 Devolving from thy tiarcnt lake, A charniing insirc 
thy waters make. 2783 w. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II, ;tao 
The quanltlies of snow which devolve from the superior 

K irts of the mountain have sometimes prov'ed fatal to travel- 
rs. 2^7 R. Chambers Traditions Edin. 188 It was a 
goodly sight to sec tlte lung procession devolve from thcclose. 

fi^- 'f'o roll or flow on to or into (some con- 
dition). 

2579 Fenton Guieciard. \\ (1618) 197 I'hat the matters . . 
Would with speed diuotue to their perfection, /bid. (16x8)299 
The affaires of the Pisans . . dhl d.aily diuuUie into greater 
straits. 2678 MAKVE(.L6V<*t(/M /Vv^r^'Wks. 187SJV, jixzTo 
raise, lietwixt the King and his people, a rational jealousy of 
Popery and French government, lilt lie should insensibly 
devolve into them. aiBS 9 Dk Quincky 'Thchau SPhin.t 
Wks. X. a;i6 Four separate movements through which this 
itmiassioned talc devolves. 

7 , To pass to the next in natural or conventional 
order, a. To pass or fall to another, esp. through 
the failure or forfeiture of the earlier holder. 

<rx555 HAKrsFiELD Dworce Hen. VIU^ (1878) 184 That it 
.should not devolve from himself and his colleague to the 
court of Rome. 2683 /•rit. spec. 66 V'ct docs not the Suprem- 
acy devolve to the niullitude, who never yet had right to 
Rule, or choose their Rulers. 2754 Hume Htst.Kng. III. 
Ixi, 322 To him the benefit of all forfeiture devolved. 1763 
Ht.Ac KETONE C 1.22 Being then entirely ahandoned by 
the clergy . .the study and practice of it Icivil law) devolved 
. . into the bauds of Laymen. 1786 Burke IVarren Hastines 
Wks. <1843) 11 . 145 By the death of Colonel Monson, the 
whole power of the government of Fort William devolved 
to the governour .and one member of the council. 

b. To pass down, descend, or fall in course of 
succession to (oth upon) anyone. 

z6ix Speed Hist Ct. liril. vi. xliv. 150 The Empire thus 
deuolued lo Dioclesian. 1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, 
<1701)38/2 He had a Brother, who dying without Issue, his 
Estate devolved to Pittncus. 1689 in Somers 'Trai ts II. 
341 If a King dies, he hath a Succc.ssor, and the Right de- 
volves upon him. 01723 Kliavood Antobiog. (1765) 3 
This Friendship devolving from the Parents to the Children. 
* 75 » Johnson Rambler No. 198 f 13 He died w'ithout a will, 
and the estate devolved to (he legal heir. 2806 .Sukk Winter 
in I.omi. 111 . 25 A considerable cst.Tte in the Cape of Good 
Hope, which had devolved to us through a relation of my 
wife’s mother. 2885 Law Times LXX iX. 275/1 A service 
of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve with his 
baronetcy. 

o. To fall as a duty or responsibility on or upon 
anyone. 

2769 RobertkonC/ww. F, V. IV. 418 After Bourbon’s death, 
the command , . devolved on Phililicrt de ChaloiLS. 2792 
Cow’PER Odyss. IT. 4^0 To us should double toil cn^ue, on 
whom the charge To parcel out his w'cultli would then de- 
volve. 2829 J. MAR.siiAi.r. Const Opin. (1839) ao8 By the 
revolution, the duties . . of governiiient devolved upon the 
people of New Hanqishirc. i860 Tyndall t//<xc. 1. ,\vi. 107, 

I knew th.Tt upon him would devolve the chief labour, x^ 
Mauch. Exam. 9 May 5/2 U’hcy recognise the obligation 
which devolves upon them, 

8 . Of persons: a. To have recourse to (for sup- 
port' ; come upon as a charge, b. 'Po fall or sink 
gradually, to degenerate. ? Ohs. 

2748 Johnson /.. Ravage \i\is. III. 348 His conduct 
had ,. wearied some.. but he might.. still hav«'. devolved to 
others whom he might have entertained with equal success, 
2752 — Rambler No. 149 t 9 Multitudes arc suffered by 
relations equally near to devolve upon the parish. 2830 

J. Bee Ess. on Foote Foote’s Wks. p. ii, A gentleman and 
scholar devolving into the buffoon .. is an unseemly sight. 

Hence Devoivlng vbt. sb. 

267s Traherne Chr. Ethics^ xxvii. 427 Tidings cf his 
father's death, and the devolving of his crown and throne 
on himself. 

DeT0lT6]ll6]lt (d/Vpivment), [f. Devolvk v. 
+ -MERT.] The action of devolving ; devolution. 
i «47 in Craig. 280a Miss Broughton Mrs. /High xv. 3:^6 
Arrangements for the temporary dcvolvcmcril or her phil- 
anthropical labours upon a fellow-worker. 

D 6 T 0 Xliftll (d/vJu’ni&n), a. {sb.) [f. iiied.L. 

Devonian latinized form of Devoxt^ Oh. Defena-j 
Vcfna^sclr Devonshire.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Devonshire. 

2621 Drayton Poly-olb. 1. 284 Kasely ambling downe through 
the Dcuonian dales. z88o Mis.s Braddon* yi/rr as I am li, 
k younger branch of a good old Devonian family tree. 

\ike 6 Unlike xi. The hedgerows were budding in 
the soft Devonian air. 

b. as sb. A native or inhabitant of Devonshire. 
2881 C. E. Matnrw.s in A thouvum 23 Dec. 848/1 A treasure 
not only to Devonians, but to hosM lovers generally. 


DJBVOTE. 

2 . Geol. Name riven to a geological formation 
or ‘ system * of roeJes lying below the Carboniferous 
and above the Silurian formations : hence, of or 
pertaining to this formation and the geological 
period during which it was deposited. 

I'he name was given in reference to the great developiMnnt 
of these rocks as a marine formation in Devonshire. 'J be 
rocks called 'Old Red Sandstone' in Scotland, West of 
England, and .S>uth Wales, are held to ^ lacustrine de- 
posits of contemporary ace, and included in the Devonian 
System; and the term is applied all over the world to 
a system of rocks having the ume stratigraphicnl pasition, 
aiiu containing organic remain, s similar to those of the 
Devonshire strata. 

2837 Sedgwick & Murchison in Trans. Geol. Soc, $er. 11. 
V. 701 We purpose therefore for the future to designate 
these groups Itiie Cornish Killas and the Devonian slates] 
collectively by the nnnic Devonian systetn^aa involving no 
hyt>othcsis and being agreeable to analogy. 2846 Expos. 
Outline qf Vestiges Ant. Hist. Creation 24 The Old Red 
Sandstone or Devonian System comes next. 2^2 Lykll 
.Stud. Elem. Geol. 421 The name Devonian w;as given by Sir 

K. Murchison and Professor Sedgwick to marine fussiUferous 
strata w'^iich, in the South of England, occupy a similar 
position between the overlying coal and the underlying 
Silurian formation. 2873 Dawson Earth ^ Man v. 84 The 
Devonian, or, as it may nc better called in Americti, from the 
vast development of its beds on the south side of Lake Erie, 
the Eriaii formation. 2885 LyelTs .Stud. EAcm. Geol. 418 
The number of American Devonian plants has now been 
raised. . to 160. Ibid. 419 There were no . . Reptilia during 
the Devonian age. 

Davonio (d/vp*nik), a. Geol. rare. [f. as De- 
vonian +- ic.] ssDevonian 2. 

2876 Davis I^olaris Exp. xv. 339 The slaty overhanging 
layers of Dcvonic limestone. 

DOTOnite (de'vfinMt). Min. [f. Devon 4 -ite.] 
A synonym of Wavellitk, from its having been 
first discovered near Ikirnstaplc in Devonshire. 
x8s6 Emmon.s Min. 214. 

Bevonport : sec Davenport. 

Devonshire, v. : sec Denhuiue. 

Dovor, obs. form of Devoir. 
t Devora'tioxit Obs. [n. obs. F. detforalion, 
-arion, ad. L. dHfO>^tibn-em (in Vulgate\ n. of 
action from devordre to Devour.] The action of 
tkvouring or consuming. 

2528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 94 [Poverty], .i* the goulfe of 
dcvnracion And fountayuc of dcsolacion. 2624 T. Auamb 
Devil'% lianouet 73 The decoration of the 1 >ody is the de- 
uorntion of tnc Substance. 

t Bevoratorjr, a. Obs, rare. [ad. L. devord^ 
A“r/-f#j(Tcrtun.),f. f 4 ’ 7 wvi/(?rDEV 0 UUKB: sec -oity.] 
Of devouring or consuming qualitjr, 

1647 Tkait Comm. Matt. vi. 13 Deliver us from those 
dcvor.Ttory evils. 2650 —• Comm, Pentat. III. 1x3 These de- 
voratory cvill.s, an 'J'crtullian cnllctli them. 

Bevorce, -vorsco, obs. ff. Divorce. 

Bovore, obs. ff. Devoir, Devour. 

Bevoste, Bevot, obs. ff. Devout. 

Bevot, obs. var. of Divot, a sod. 
il Bdvot, d 6 vote : sec Devote sb. fi. 
ii Devo'ta. Obs. [it. and Sp., fern, of DsvoTo, 
q.v.] A female devotee, a divote. 

2644 Evelyn Meni. (1879) L 134 The cliurch of St. Pru- 
dentia in which is a well ..visited by manydevotas. 1685 
Evelyn Mrs. Godoipkin 63 This Act of those Devotas. 
tpeyq;tiwy. Obs. [ad. med.I^ dcvdtdrius^ 
’dria (DtPLaiigc), i.devot- ppl. stem ; see Devote 
v.y and cf, V<)tary.] A votary; a devotee. 

2(^6 J. Gkkgoky Soles *f Obs. (1650) 50 Diana . . to whose 
shrine there went up a more famous, .pilgrim.ige of devo- 
l.nries. ai 6 jo H.acket Cent. Serm. (1675) 149 Rcligiou.s 
honour is done unto them by some .superstitious devotaries. 
Devote (d/Vt^uq), a. and sb.^ arch. [ad. I/, de* 
vdUus devoted, consecrated or dedicated by vow, 
pa. pple. of divovere to 13 evotk. Tn Pjig. it ap- 
pears partly ns a continuation of ME. £vott He, 
variant of Devout, OP'. de 7 >ot, devote. As a sb. it 
was generally superseded 1675- 1725 by Devotee, 
and when retained later is usually identified with 
modtP*. divole fcm., and applied only to a female 
devotee, the corresponding F. d/vol masc., being 
occasionally used of the male.] 

A. ppl. a. = Devoted, a. with 

2^ an AKA. Tam. .Shr. 1. i. 32 So dcuote to Aristotle's 
Etnickes [printed checkesf x^n Hookf.h Reel. Pol. v. 
(1632) S109 The places where Idols have beene worshij^d are 
. .deuotc to vtter destruction. 2623 Shcrley Trav, Persia 4 
The glory of God, to winch his excellent religious mind was 
evermore devote. 2667 Milton P. L. 111.S08 To de.strttction 
sacred and devote. 2747 Collin.s Passions 105 Where is thy 
native simple heart Devote to Virtue, Fancy, ArtT 
Bailbv P'eslus (<854) 207 , 1 am devote to study* 
b. without lo. 

2599 Hakluyt /Ty. I. 148 Wr .. as your perpetual and 
denote friends. 2599 IVarn. Fairs IVotu. 11, 750^ J will be 
to you a husband so devote, xdai Burton AfMt Mel. iit. 
i. II. i. (1651) 4>7 He is thy slave, thy vassall, most devote, 
offectioned, and bound in all duty. 

B, Devout, 

(zaas-tssa: see Devout <r.] a 1605 Bovs IVhs. (1630} zs4 

* j-i c ,CoroH.Chas. 

. I. lievote at 


By medit.Ttion and deuotc prayer. s 4 * Remt. Caron. Chns. 
Ii, in Phenix I. 344 Trajan the Emperor was, I. lievote at 
home. 11 . Courageous in war. xBja iVew Monthi/ Mag. 
LV. 550 I'he deep drawn sigh-^lhe devote interjection. 



devote. 
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DEVOTION. 


C. sh. A devotee, t o. in form devotf. Ofis. 
t6jo Davesant 7uxf Itatian iv. \Vks. 187a I. asa 'J’wo 
face** fiiiuc allied In all devotes of view 1 have not Bctn. 
t66o BuitJJiT lioscohi'l 8 Sectaries, who throujgh a Kanatnine 
/cal were hecome Devotes to this great Idol. s 60 a J. Bah- 
r;KAv K PoheAUx. VII. (1867)71 He is a devote of the house 
of Austria. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. H 18 Those who from 
great voluptuaries have turned devotes. 1717 Ladv M. W. 
MoNT.AcJt' Let. to CUss Mar 18 Apr., The diflerence be. 
tween an old devote and a vouiig beauty. 17M Wei.ton 
Suffer, Son o/iiod I. x. 255 He who .seeks to do ids Own 
Will . . ha-s no Claim , . to the Peace or Merit of a Devote. 

/?. in mod.F. form fcin. dtfvofe. 

170S W. J. Bruyn's l^oy. Lri'ani xl. i.s6, l.#aw n great 
many of those Devots pass along the Streets. 2746 Lady M. 
W. Montauu Let. to IV. MoHtajpi 34 Nov.. 1 know not how 
to .acknowledge enough iiiy obhgatioii.s to the countess ; and 
1 reckon it a great one from her who is a dfxtotey that she 
never lirought any priest to me. 1779 J< Adams Diary 14 
Dec. W'ks. III. 233 Numbers of dntots upon their 
knees. 1808 bcorr Lett, 22 Jan. (1894) 1 . 92 In her own 
chartneter as a sort of divote. 1866 aIks. H. Wood St. 
Martin's Eve xxxi. (1874) 395 Maria, poor thing, had no 
hand in it ; she is not a divote. 

tDevotOf Ohs. [f. Dkvute v\ Act of 
devoting, devotion. 

i6«R. Eroks Christ's Exalt. Ep. Ded., Some manifc.sta. 
tion of a reciprocation in this devote. 

DeVOta (d/Vo** t), v. [f. L. dcvdl-y ppl. stem of 
dcvwere to vow, dedicate oy a vow, devote, f. Dk- | 

I. a + mv/v to vow, dedicate: cf. also the I., 
frequentative devMare, in med.L. mticli used for 
divovtre.'l 

1. iraits. To appropri.ite by, or as if by, a vow ; 
to set ajiart or dedicate solemnly or fotmally ; to 
consecrate (Jo). 

A. Dav Eng-. Secp-etary 1. (1625' 16 Youi-s devoted till i 
deaih.^ H. ItuiTts Dyets drie Dinner A iv, Love 

and frientTskip. .urgclh inee particularly to devote my .selfe 
unto you. 1611 iliiiLK Lev. .wvii. 28 No denoted^ thing 
that a man shall deuote viito the l.ord. 2665 Sir 'J'. 
H»iRBE»T J'raz>. (16771 2^3 A chalice of gold .also he du. 
voted. 173a Law xS'erious C. iv. led. 2) 48 All Christians 
are by their Baptism devoted to God. x8oa I.u. Kluon 
in Vesey's Ee^. Vll. 73 The Will, .devoting the property to 
charity was producible. 2836 Stanley Sinai 4- Eai. t. ( 185S) 

5 1 Each of the tlurty*$ix chapels was devoted to the worship 
of a scpanile .sect. 

2. 'I'o give Up, addict, apply zealously or exclu- 
sively Jo a pursuit, occupation, etc., or lo a parti- 
cnlar purpose) ; refl. lo devoU oneself. 

160^ SfiAKs. Oih. II. iii. 33T He hath denoted, and giuen 
\p him.sclfe to the ContcnipUuIon. .of her parts and Graces. 
27 Q 3 Rowk Ea/r Eenit. i, Devote this day to mirth. 2798 
H. Skkink Tzvo Toms ll'’alef 72 Having devoted some 
days lo the objects in the neighbourhood of Swan^^ea, we 
left that place. 2868 M, Pattison Acadt/n, (by. 3 Had 
these endownicnt-s . . Ijcen devoted to nutioual education. 
*873 JovvEiT Eiato (cd- 2- III. 67a IIIc) who devotes himself 
to some intellectual pursuit. 1894 J. T. Fowi.kr Adamnan 
Inlrud. 06 Hill .sides now devoted to pasturage. 

3. To tjive over or consign to the powers of evil 
or to destruction ; to doom ; to invoke or pro- 
nounce a curse upon. 

2647 Power of Keys vl 13 j The Senate., did devote or 
Auntncm.-itize even a whole Country or Region at once. 

«f 1716 Rowe iJ.i, Let her.. Devote the hour when .<;uch 
a wretch w;i.s born. 27^ Giubon Ded. <v E. L ix. j8i The 
hostile army w'.ns devoted with dire execrations to the gods 
of war and of thunder. i8ai Lockhart Valerius II. ix. 267 
May Jove devote me, if I had [etc. 1. 1872 B. 'I'avlor Eansi 
(18751 !• xxiii. ao6 A witchc.s' guild. 'I'hcy scatter, devote, 
and doom ! 

t b. To invoke or pronounce (a curse). Obs, 

2749 Fieldinc Tam yont sxw. i, A hearty curse hath been 
devoted on the head of that author. 

Plence Devo’ting vhl. sh, 

2640 0 . Skdgwickk Christ's Counsell 239 What was our 
baptisme but a devoting.. of our selves to bo faitiifull to 
Chri.st ? 2677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) ^34 * Soils of Belial 
a name very significant, shewing, .their devoting of them- 
selves to the devil's service. 

t Devote. Ohs. [An erroneous form of I )BVOTK 
5 ^. 1 , or of Devotisk, with pseudo-Frcnch spclN 
'“g] 

2709 Fielding Lm'o Sev. A/as^ues iir. vl, We inu.st all be 
proud of .HO elegant a devote ! 1804 Mi.ss L. M. Hawkins 
Mem. I. 231 My father was a devote of Titian. 

Devoted (dAvu-ted), ppl. a. [f. Devote v. + 
-EP 1.] 

1. Vowed; appropriated or set apart by a vow 
or formally ; under a vow ; dedicated, consecrated. 

2394 Shaks. Etch. If/y I. ii. 35 To .stop deuoted charitable 
de^s. x6ii Heywood Gold. Age 11. wks. 167^ III. 37 All 
deuoted To abandon men, and chnse virginity. 26a3 
CocKP.RAM, Denoted^ vowed. 1638 hKKr.sHx.Balia£'s Lett. 

II. 113 A Societic of devuted |)erson.s, who continued in 
medtt.-ition so many houn-s a day. 2663 J. Spencer Pro- 
digies (1665) 381 'l‘he Ettinii:k Temples and devoted places 
at Rome. 2809 N. Worck.steu Atoning Stur. iv. (1830) i6 
l.aying the hands on the heiul of the devoted sacrinec. 

2. Characterized by devotion; zealously attached 
or addicted to a person or cause ; enthusiastically 
loyal or faithful. (Of persons, bieir .actions, etc.) 

1600 K. BuiirNr ir. Conesfaggio 261 Being a devoted 
^ivant to the Prior. 1606 Marsto.n Parasitasier 111. i, 

>V hen you vow a most dcvfttcd love to one, you swear not 
J®**!?®*’ devoted love lo another. 1777 Sheridan 

.VfN, Scand.!, 1, Sir, your very devoted. x888 Hkvcr Amer. 
Comnm. illrxcvi. 348 These democratic in.stltutions have 
cost the life work of ihoii>ands of devoted m«n. 


b. with A?. 

xtfoo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio Ded. A y, A Gentleman 
most .sincerely devoted to your Honor. 2634 Peaciiam 
Genii. Kxerc. 13 A Gentleman of this Lend wholly devoted 
to Piiritanisiiie. 1792 Mrs. Rauclifer Kant, Forest i, Her 
heart was devoted to La Mottc. iM irlACAULAY Hist. Eng '. 
11 . X15 Devuted a.H Queensberry had always been to the 
cause of prerogative. 

3 . Formally or surely consigned to evil or de- 
struction; doomed. 

2612 Bible Deut. xiii. 27 Hiere shall cleave nought of the 
cursed \tHarg, dcuotedl thing to thine hand. 2667 Milton 
P. L. V. 8go These wicked TeiitK devoted. 2700 Dryuen 
Theodore ijr lion. 134 He cheered the doff.s to follow her wlio 
fled, .(Vnd vowed revenge on her devoted head. 27x8 Prior 
.Solomon 11. 543 Ronna our devoted heads the biirow.H beat. 
2742 Middleton Ckero II. vi. (ed. 3) 59 He leaves him .. 
a devoted victim to Milo. 2777 Priestlky Philos. Necess. 183 
All your violent declamation falls upon . . my devoted heaiL 
a x86a Bucklp: Civilh. (1869) III. i. x6 Another storm burst 
on the devoted land. x86a Trollopr OrleyF. xiii, Though 
the heaven should fall on her devoted head. 
DeV 0 *t 6 dlyy Oilv. [f. prec. + -i-Y 2 .] In a de- 
voted manner ; ze.ilously, enthusiastically, 
x8ia Shelley in Hogg Life (iSiS* II. 137 Believe how 
devotedly and sincerely I iiiu.st now rem.'iin yours. x8ao 
Southey Ode Portrait Bp. Heber 4 For this great end 
devotedly he went, Forsaking friends and kin. 2840 Miss 
MiTEOHii ill L'Fstrange Lift III. vii. 109 M^ry Duff, one 
of the M.iries to whom I..ord Byron was so devotedly at- 
tached. 2875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 47 He is a lover, and 
very devotedly in love. 

Devo^teoness. [n as prec. + -rees.] The 
quality of being devoted or zealously addicted. 

x668 H. More Div.DiaL t.xu.(t7i3) a ?, I have very much 
wondred at the devutedness of .some Mcilh Spirits to the 
pretence of pure Mcchaiiisni in the solving of the Ph.x- 
nomcna of the Universe. AxyxA M. Henry in Spurgeon 
Trent. Dav. Ps, xxv. 5 To live a life of devotedness to God. 
28*7 Hood Nat. I ales. Fall of Leaf fSliel cherished him 
witn all a woman's devutedness. xSya Lkukin Kkut. 
Kelie;. i. 19 This idea of religion as personal devotcdiie&s lo 
GfKl. 

Devotee (dcv^itr). [An Eng. formation, from 
Devote v. or a. + -ke, after words like assij^neCj 
re:fitg£L\ etc., in which this sufFix came histoiically 
from Fr. -P of the pa. pplc. Devotee may be looked 
upon as a rc-fashioning of the sb. Devote, which 
was formerly used in the same sense : devoU and 
devotee were used indifferently from e 1675 to 1725. 
(Cf. assign and assignee.) In early instance.?, 
writers or printers somclimcs made devoUCy as if 
a French feminine: cf. Devoti^] 

! 1 . gen. A person zealously devoted to a jiarlicular 

party, cause, pursuit, etc. ; a votary. 

2637-83 Kvki.yn ///.«/. Eeligion{\%yc)\\. 22 Our atheistical 
devotees to Dame Nature. 2669 Hackkt Let. in Willis & 
Clark Catnbrldge U88C) II. 553, 1 was once an vnworthy 
member of your Budte, and will be eiier a most aflec tionat 
druulee vnto it. <21670 — A/i/, Williams if. § 212 (i6g3> 
230 A great Devotee to pnblick and private J’rayer. 16^ 
iVlTRi-uy Mad. Fickle v. ii, Come, my witty Devottee.s of 
Venus. 1692 Wood Alh. Oxon. (R.) He. [F.dward Dyer) 
was esteemed by some a Kosie-crucian, and a grc.Tt dcvulcc 
to Dr. Job Dee. 2788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. §6. 98 A 
devotee of Aristotle. 286a Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 28^ 
As fan.'Uiral a devotee of vegetarianism. 1878 H. M. 
Si anley Dark Coni. II. xiii. 377 lie was a devotee to his 
duty. 

2 . spee. One zealously devoted lo religion, or to 
some form of worship or religious observance ; one 
characterized by religious devotion, esp. of an ex- 
treme or superstitious kind. 

1643 Evllvn Diary (1879) I, ao8 As much Inidging up 
and downe of devotees. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* P. 220 
'Those Vessels set out to carry Devotees lo Mahomet’s Tomb. 
171a Si eele sped. No. 454 Fi Vou have descrilicd most 
sorts of Women, .hut 1 think you have never yet said any- 
thing of a Devotie.^ A Dezfotic is one of those who disparage 
Religion by_ their indiscreet and iin.scasonable introduction 
of the ^Iciitiun of Virtue on all Occasmns. 2748 Smollett 
Eod. Eand. xxv. (iSist) 1 . 171 Aset of devotees in .some pari.s 
of the F.ast i tidies who never taste flesh. 2780 Harris 
Pkilol. Euq. Wks, (1841) 503 He grew older, t>cc.Tme.. 
from a profligate a devotee. 2834 Kohe.kt&on Serm. Scr. 
ill. xvi. 203 The highest fonn of religion mtis con.sidei'cd to 
be that exhibited by the devotee who sat in a tree until the 
birds had built their nc.st$ in his hair. 

Hence OoTotta'ism, the principles or practice of 
a devotee. 

xSaS J. Hcntf.r in C. More Life. Sir T, More Pref. 56 The 
I spirit of religious devotceism which appears in his work. 
i8sa Stonk a. Ballou's Spirit AUxnij. vii, 93 Victims of 
these popular devotecisms. 

t Devo'teless, a. Obs. [f. Devote v. (?or 
sb.) + -1.KS8.] Without devotion ; undevout. 

2630 W. Brough .Sacr. Prlnc, (1659) 169 He Mhall do God 
and thee good service in these devotc-lesse times. 27^ G. 
.Smuii Curious Relat. II. 216 To. .licnd thy knees twice in 
thy Prayer, with a hundred dcvotclcss wandring 'Phoughts. 

Devotely, obs. form of Devoutly. 
Devotement (d/vJuqment). [f. Devote v. + 

-WENT.] 

1. 'riie action of devoting, or fact of being de- 
voted ; devotion, dedication. 

(2604 Shakh. Oth. It. iii. 322 He hath deuoted, and ginen 
vn himscife to the Contemplation, inarke, and dcuotenient 
of her parts and Graces. (So Fol. t; Qq. and Fo|l. a 
denotement.)! 26*2 Ainsworth A /foot, Pentaf. Ijev, xxvii. 
39 A devotenient was more Xhan tr simple vow, where- 
of there might be redemption, but things devoted 'had 


no rcdemplioii. a 1676 Woodhkad /Mp Lit>mi (16B8) siy 
A devotement and a dedication of themselves . . to God is 
then made. 2749 Hurd Notes on Hor. Art. of Poetry 01 \ 
Her flphigenioTi] devotement was the demand of Apolla 
2809 SouTMEV in Q. E«v. 1 . 223 The self-dental and the 
seirdevotcment of apostles. x8a7 Sir W. Hamilton in Lift 
1 . 27s A moderate devotement of time. xStf Waylanu 
Mem. yudson (1853) I. i. 29 His own personal devotement 
to the niLsMonary cause. 

t2. coner. Something tlevotc<l ; a votive offering, 
Obs. rare. 

2799 E. King Munimenta Aniit/. I. Pref. 29 'AvalhiMara, 
con.sccrated devotemciits. . inscribe with Greek Letters. 

t Devo'teness. Obs. [f. Devote a. -h -mess.] 
Devoutness, devotedness. 

1606G. WIoodcocke] tr. Hist. Jvstine Giy j a, There are two 
things which are desired of excellent Princes, Deuotenebse 
at home, valor in Warre. 

Dsvoter (d/v^wtaj), [f. Devote v. + 

1 1. A votary, a devotee. (Cf. Devotrkss.) Ohs. 
rare. 

[1399 Sandy-s Europe Spec. (1632) 4 Where one doth pro- 
fesse hiiiiselfc a Dex>oto or peculiar servant of our Lord ; 
whole Townes . . arc the Det'oti of our Ladie J Quoted 
2634 by Sir M. Sandys Ess. 196 Where one doth professe 
hitiisv.ire a Devotcr, or peculiar Servant of our Lord, whole 
Towns, .are Devoters of our Lady. 

2. One who devotes. 

i8a8 in WFn.sTf:R ; and in later Diets. 

Devoterer, corruj>ted form of advotcrery Adul- 

TEKKR. '^Cf. DEVOUTOUR.) 

2550 Bkcon Gcfu. Virtue Early Wks. (1843) 450 The man 
th.at breaketh wedlock with another maii'-s wife.. let him be 
slain, both the devoterer [ed. 1566 udvoterer] and the ad- 
voutcrcss. 

i* Devote'asei Obs, rare. [f. Devote j^.i + 
-ess : cf. Devoi'a, DIsvote.] A female devotee. 

2638 Bramhai.l CoMsecr. B/s. viii. 193 Are not GoverD.Tnts, 
and Dcvolessts, besides ordinary maidservants, women ? . . 
Let ihcniKelve!; be Judges whether a Woman a wife, or a 
Woman a Guvein.Tnt or 11 Devutesse, be more properly to be 
ranged under the name. 

Devotion (d/vfW’Jan), sh. Also 5-6 -cion, 
-oun, -un, -oyon, etc., 5-6 6 -ayon. 

[a. (^F. devocioUf -dun, -tiun (12th c. in l.ittre), 
mod.F. dJvotion « Pr. devotio. Cat. devodo, Sp. 
devodon, li.devozione, all early ad. h, devotion-em, 
n. of aclion from dPvovere to devote. 

The order of development of the senses in T.. was fi) the 
action of devoting or con.sccrating (to good or evil) by vow, 
(2) the conilition of being devoted tto something good), dc* 
votedness, loyally, fenltjs alb giancc, (3) < in Christian use) 
devotion to Cod and his .service, piety, religious zeal. Only 
the Christian u.se passed from ecclesiastical L. into the 
Romanic kings, in the Middle Age.^ and appe.nrs (with 
various extensions) in ME. from OF. Aflt r the Renascence, 
the etymological sense * action of devoting ’ appeared in It., 
Fr., and Eng., at first only in reference to religious matters ; 
in the x6ih c, the word was extended to secular persons ami 
thing.s ; this i.H .s|)eci.nlly noticed n.s a novelty in French in 
1578 by H. Kstictineiscc Hatz.>D.Trni.). As all the senses 
are now in Eng., a logical arrangement without regard to 
hUtory would follow the order, 6 (including 4) ; 5 (with 6); 
z (witn 2, 3^ ; 7.] 

I. In religious use : appearing in ME. from 
ecclesiastical L., through IJF. 

1. 'i he fact or quality of being devoted to religious 
observances and duties ; religious devotedness or 
earnestness ; reverence, devoutness. 

a lias Amr. E. 368 pet oder Jiing is lieoite keauwes, de* 
uociuii, iToufuIne.s.se, mere! . . and o 9 rc .swuche uertuz. 
a 2200 Cursor M, 10123 heading (Gott.) Listens now wid 
gode dcuociun. 2^ Hamtole Pr. Consc, 3459 When kou 
says prater or prison With over lilel devocion. <i 2400 
Maundev, tKoxh.) X. 40 k.Ti syng kalre messex with grete 
dcuucioun. c 1400 Eom. Rose 5147 But unto Love I was so 
thrallc. .So that no devucioun Nc liadde I in the serinoun 
Of dame Re.soun. iXA) W. Cunningham Cossnogr. Ctasse 
195^ The Sepulcher of Mahomet, which the Turkes {(O lo 
visile wyth great devotion. i6oa Shaks. Ham. 111. 1. 47 
With Dctiotions visage, And pious Action, we do sugar o’re 
The diiiell himscife. 1710 Prideaux Orig. 7iV/i« iv. 171 
Ethclwulf took a journey of Devotion to Rome. ^ t8^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 , 199 The austere devotion which . . 
g.’xvc to his court the aspect of a monastery. 2834 Fabkr 
Groudh in Holiness xxii. (1872) 421 In theolo^, ‘devotion* 
mcims a particular propensioti of the soul to God, whereby 
it devotes itself to the worship and service of God. 
b. Constr. to, ivivard a deity, etc, 
r 1384 Chaucer//. Fasne ii. 158 In soinme recompensacion 
Of labour and devocion That thou hast had . . To Cupido. 
2483 Caxton G. de la 'Tour H vj, ThU good lady had gretc 
deuocion toward this hooly man and prophete. x68$ H. 
Mork Paralip. Prophet. 244 Extravagant Devotion towards 
the Martyrs and their Keliquc.s. xSsa Rock Ch. of Fathers 
1 11 . 1. 241 Nothing could l)c wanner than Catholic England's 
devotion to the BTe8.sed Virgin Mary. 

1 0. A feeling of devout reverence or awe. Obs* 
ri isas Ancr. E. 286 Amidde ke redunge . . keonne cume 9 
up a dcuociun & tet is wurd' monie bonen. 2602 Holland 
PliMy 1 . 01 All is still and silent, like the fearfull horror in 
desert wildernesse *. and as men come neerer and neerer vnto 
it, a secret deuotion ariseth in their hearts. 

t d, A devout impulse or desire. Obs, 
e 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viL 256 Charlemagne was 
at Parys, and cam to hyin a devocyon fur to goo in pteryin- 
age to saynt James in Gales. <1x333 Lo. Burners If non 
cxvii. 4x9 A deuosyon toke me to go A pylgremage to the 
holy sepulture. 

2, Kell^otts worship or observance ; prayer and 
praise; diviue worship* b. spec. C. CA.) 
VVorship directed to a special object, e.g. the 
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Sacred Heart, Precious Blood, etc. e. An act of 
worship ; now only in //., worship, ‘prayers \ d, 
A form of prayer or worship, intended for private 
or family use. 

1340 Hampolk /V. Canse, 7252 For na devocyone Of 
prayer, ne almnsdetle, ne messc, Ma]f ham help. £13^ 
CiiAl'CKk L. G. IV* 1017 DidOf Ther Dido wa* in hire Be. 
vocyoun. n x 4 jQ K nt* dt la Tour ( t 868 ) 137 Her Haulier or 
other bokesi of deuocion. U70 Hknmy fVallace vi. 127 

g uhen sadly thai had said tliar deuotiouDc. 1493 [See 
evotioner]. Hai.i. Chntn . ia6 The churches were 
seldome used for devocioii. 1598 Shaks. Kom, ^uL iv. i. 
4s God shcild : 1 should dlsturhe Dcuotion. 1624 Donne 
(tUU\ Devotions upon Evangelical Occasions, zdja Li i n* 
cow Trav. iv. 143 At their devotion, they will not tollcrate 
any women. Z07S Lady Chaworth in za/A Ref* Hint* 
MSS* Comm* App. v. 52 The Queen . . goeing to Somersett 
Jfouse to her devotions. lyzo Loud. Gnz. No. 4671/1 To 
assist at an established Devotion. »iz Steklk Sfect* No. 
70 p 8 If they, .read over so many Prayers in six or seven 
Books of Devotion. 1763 Brown Poetry Mus. xii. 
211 Church Music in Italy, .is considered mure as a A 1 alter 
of Amusement than Devotion. 1858 Hawthorne /•>. 4- Jt* 
Jrnls. (1872) I. 8 Wc .saw several persons kneeling at their 
devotions. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1S76) I. vi. 456 
He sent him a splendid book of devotions. 1870 J. P. Nokkih 
Rudim* Theol. x* iv. 70 Devotion, by which we mean the 
soul's communion with (>od. z^ E. Waterton Ficiaz 
Mariana Brit. 11. 156 The Bead- Psalter, .was the popular 
devotion to our I.adye. i88« CaM. Diet. 393/1 ‘I'he siiecial 
and formal devotion to the Heart of Jesus, .owes Us origin 
to a French Visitation nun. 


+ d. An object of rclij^ous worship. Obs. 

(But this sen.se is not very certain, the nieanhig of the 
quots. being in every case doubtful.) 

zs8o .Sidney Arcadia (1622) 277 Dametas began to speake 
his loud voice, to looke big, to march vp and duwne. .swear* 
ingby no meune deuotions, that the wallcs should not keepe 
the coward from him. z6ii Biri.e .icts xvii. 21 As 1 passed 
by and beheld your deuotions [margin Or, gods that you 
worship; Gr. o-c/SdTMaro, Vnlg. simulacbra, Wvclie synui- 
lacri.s niaumetis, R/tew* Idols]. az6aj Flktchkk Double 
Marriage iv. iv, Churches and altars, priests, aird all dc* 
votions, Tumbled together into one rude chaos. 

1 3 . All offering made us an act of worship, on 
oblation ; a gift given in charity, alms. Obs* 

[C1400 Betyn 134 To make hir oflfnngis Ki^le as hir devo* 
cioune was of sylvir broch and ryngis.] 1542 Udall Eravn* 
Afofh. 11. (1877) 325 To contribute, .towardes a s.Tcririce. . 
other follccs geuing their deuorion towardes it. 1551 Bk. Com* 
Prayer Communion, Then shal the Churchc wardens .. 
gather the deuocion of the people. 1581 Peitie (Juazzo's 
Cw, Com*. 1. (.1586) 43 There commeth on a time .. to crave 
his devotion, a poore old man. s6r6 L. Owen Running 
Reg. 68 In the lid there is a hole, for people to nut their 
Dcuotion in. x66a Bk. Co/n. Prayer Communion, I’hc alms 
for the poor, and other devotion.s of the people. 

4 . The action of devoting or setting apart to 
a sacred use or purpose ; solemn dedication, con> 
secration. 

I A Rena-scence sense, but connecting itself witli the earlier 
religious uses.] 

^ 1502 Ord. Crys/en A fen (VV. dc W. 1506) v. vi. 408 Deuocyon 
i.s as moche to say as dedyc,Tcyon, or to be ordoyned to scrue 
god and hym pray.se. z657<6s Heylin /list. Ref. 11. 55 He 
built two Altars, the one .. by the Lurd's appuintinent, the 
other .. of his own devotion. 2879 Loitie Ride in Egyft 
145 Sometimes the inscription records the devotion of some 
town or place to a divinity. 

II. Ill non-religious use ; introduced in i6th c. 
fi oin ancient L. through It. and Fr. 

5 . The quality of being devoted to a person, cause, 
pursuit, etc., with an attachment akin to religious 
devotion ; earnest addiction or application ; en- 
thusiastic attachment or loyalty. 

a 1530 W01.SKY in Foxe A, ^ AT. (1583) 900/a For the .sin* 
gular deuotion, whych you beare towanks the kynge and hys 
atfaires. zS77 Hakkihon England 11. v. (1B77) 1. 1 17 But vnto 
this also 1 haue no great deuotioii. 1593 Shake. Rich. //, 1. i. 
31 In the dcuotion of a subiects loue. 2804 — 0 th. v. i. 8, 
1 haue no great deuotion to the deed. Z607 — Cor. 11. it. 
21 Hee .seekes their hate with greater deuotion, then they 
can render it him. 17x6 Lkoni tr. Albert ft Archit.^ Life 5 
Lewis .. had a very gre.3t devotion fur tlie Annuntiata of 
Florence [a church]. 1830 D’ 1 sraf.i.i Chas. /, III. vi. 100 
This fervid devotion to art in Charles. 186s Miss Braddon 
Only a Clod I. 9 To attach themselves with slavish devotion 
to some brutal m.nstcr. 


1 6 . Devoted or attached service ; command, dis- 
posal. To be at the devotion oft at person’s 
devotioHt etc. [K. Ptre h la dhotion de queltju'unt 
16th c. in Littrd], to be entirely devoted to him 
or her. Ohs* 

zssB in Strype Ann. Ref* 1 . 11. App. iv. 5 Men known 
to be sure at the queen's devotion. 2968 Grafton Chron, 
II. 1300 Considering the multitude of them which is 
come to his majesties devotion. 1981 Mvlcastkr W 
sitiorts xix. (1887) Bo When they had their whirling 
gigges under the devotion of their scourges. s6oo FT 
Blount tr. Conestagi^io 92 He drew all he coulde to the 
Catholique Kings devotion. I0a3 Bingham Xenofhon 94 
Shipping is readie now, and at your deuotion. 2639 K. 
Bolton AM, Consc, 1 130 lie stood now before mem 
in bonds, at their mercy and devotion as they nay. 1709 
Steele & Swirr Taller no. 68 f 5 A little of which (wax| 
he puts upon his Fore-finger, and chat holds the Die in 
the BojMg hU Devotion. 1759 Robertson Nist* .Scotl* 1 . 1. 
64 The ^ht ecclesiastics .. were entirely at the king's de- 
votion. 2794 hvastftPre/, to Brissofs A adreu Wks. VI 1 . 319 
'J'he sans cnlotlet, or rabble.. were wholly at the devotion 
of those incendiaries, and received their daily pay. 2830 
Times n May in Sfirii Afelrof* Couserv, Press (1640) 
3;i7 9uch channels as were at the devotion of tiie 
minister. 


tb. qnA%Woner* Obs* 

Lamdarde Peramh Kent* (2826) 215 Such as were 
of the devotion of the Earle. 

^ + 7 . That to which a person’s action, or a thing, 
is devoted ; object, purpose, intent. Obs. 

1994 Shaks. Rich. ///, iv. L 9 Whither aw.Ty T Anne* No 
farther then the Tower, and as 1 guesse, Vpon the like de- 
uotion n& your selues. 2646 J. Grkcory Jsoies ^ Ohs, 1 1650) 
27 The devotion of the Reverse [of the Coyne] is to celebrate 
the . . victory of Augustits over all ifEgypt. 

8. The action of devoting or applying to a parti- 
cular use or ])urpose. 

1862 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 32 The devotion of a few 
pages to it. 1889 PallMatlC* 29 Mar. 5/1 The devotion of 
h.'ilf a million to the carrying out of railway construction. 

t Devotionair. Obs. rare. A variant of Dk- 
voTioNAiiY with Fr. ending -aire, 
a 2734 North Lives 11 . 195 Chief Justice Hales, a profound 
conimuii lawj^er, and both devotionair and moralist. 

Devotional a* (and sb.) [f. Dr- 

VOTION sb* + -AL. j 

1 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, religious devotion, or the exercise of 
worship (sec Dkvotion i, 2). 

1648 hikon Bas. it; Apt for that Devotional compliance 
and juncture of hearts, which I desire to bear in those holy 
Offices. 1664 H. Moke Afyst. Iniq. 2^7 That high act of 
Religion and devotional Ia>vc which ts due to him. 1678 
Clowortm luiell. Syst. 564 There is another Devotional 
Passage, citctl out of Euripides, which cunteins a clear ac- 
knowledgment of One Scif-cxistent Being. 1769 J. Gillies 
{tltle\ Devotional Exercises on the New' Icstamcnt. 

W. Spalding Italy ly It. hi. 11 . 247 Ihe devotional spirit 
of the older masters. 2890 (title) iievotional Helps for the 
Seasons of the Christian Year. z86o pKOtoii l/ist. Eng. 
VI. 244 Contrasting the vexations of the world with the 
charms of devotional retirement. 

2 . Belonging to, or arising from, devotion or 
enthusiastic attachment to a person, etc. rare. 

2677 Gilpin Demonol, (1867) 168 Men are apt to subscriljc 
to anything he shall s.'iy, from a blind devotional adiiiirution 
of thwarts wherewith he is endowed. 

t B. sb. A devotional composition ; a form of 
prayer or worship. Obs. rare. 

2699 Gal'den Tears of Church 87 In their dispulings 
agaiiLSt the Devutionals of the Church of England, 
llcncc Bevo’tlonaliim, devotional character ; 
Devo'tionallft, one given to (religiousi) devotion, 
a devotee ; BavotlotLa'lity, Devo'tlonalnesa, the 
quality of being devotional. 

1673 11 . Mohk Afb. Antid. 25 Tliis Im.Tgc was the Object 
of the kissing, wiiit all the exteriuur dnvotioiialne.ss used 
therein. 1736 H. Coventry Phil* to liyd. Conv. 1. v’l*.)'l'lie 
complete image of a French devotionalist. 1810 Blackxv, 
Afag. XXV. Coo I.ord Pitsligo was of the first class of dc* 
vutionalists. c 2849 Clough Poesns ij* Prose Rem, (18C9) 1 . 
299 To lielicvc that religion is, or in any way re(|uires, de- 
votionality, is, if not the most noxious, at fe.’i.st the im»l 
obstinate form of trreligion. 2850 Rouertson Life Sf Lett. 

1. ^127, 1 should not say that devotionality was the diaractcr- 
isde of Channing’s mind. 2859 Sat, Rev. Vll. 31/2 ^tr. 
(Gladstone's particular variety of sentimental dcvotionalisin. 
1883 J. IIai TON in HarfeVs Mag. Nov. 833/r To lake in the 
eclecticism of(ircck art, the devotion.!] i.siii of the Mediu.val. 

Devotionally (d/vJu-Jonali), adv* [f. Difivo- 
TIONA La. + -LY^j In a devotional manner ; in the 
way of (religious) devotion. 1 

2668 H. More /.Vr. Dial* 11. xiv. (1713) ni By studiously 
and devotionnily quitting.. his own animal desire thru' an | 
intirc purification of his Spirit. 2694 Kettlewi-.ll Comf. 
Pcrsecn/ed 12$ Read, not only for Instruct ion, bur I'Jcvo* 
tionally, as Hymns to (jod. 1891 T. Moxlky The Son xsxii. 
206 If people would.. read portions of Scripture carefully, 
though tfully, and devotionally, every day of the year. 

t D6T0*ti01iary. a. and sb* Obs. [f. Dkvotion 

J//. + .AIIYI,] 

A. adj. rertaining to (religious) devotion ; de- 
votional. 

2631 J. BURGF.S Anew* Rejoined App. 108 Siicli priuale 
dcuotiuiiary prayers. 27x9 M. Davii s Brit. I. 219 

The first Popish.. Confessor.. that liv’d in Private Families, 
and regulated their Devotionaiy Conduct. x8o8 SorniKv 
Leit./r. Spain I. 264 Thi.s was a fashionable devutionary 
receipt, 

B. sb. A person characterized by religious de- 
votion ; a Devotke 2. 

1660 Waterhousf. n/rx tfr Arm. 116 niicy] haue rifled 
Academies, and disbandeil Convents of Devutiomiries. a 2670 
Hackkt Abf. IVilliams 11. (16921 51 A crew of bawds and 
gamesters might have set up a standing with less prejudice 
than these devotionarics. 

b. Ren, One devoted or addicted to something ; 

» Devotee i. 

2872 'Tme Nonconf* 26 The great Devoiionaries of ease. 
D 6 T 0 *ti 01 lfttl 0 | d* rare. [f. Devotion, after 
affeclionalet compassionate^ etc. ; see -ate -.J Full 
of devotion, devout. 

1861A Sir j. K. James Tasso (1865) II. xiii. Ixx, To God 
raised up devotioBalc appeal. 

Devo'tioner. rare, [f. Devotion + -eii 2 : cf, 
tnis5ioner!\ A member of a guild of devotion ; 
a devotionary. 

2883 Ch. Times ax Sept. 65^4 The wives of the devotioners 
iBrettiren of the devocyon of the Masse of Ihu. , at Reading, 
2493] were honoured with the highest seats or pews next to 
the mayor's wife's seat, 

Davo^tionist. [f* Devotion + -ist.] One 
who formally proleBses or practises devotion. 
a 16^ Bp. Hall .^liloq. 73 (T.) 1 'here are certain xealous 


dovotionists, which abhor all set forms and fixed hours of 
invoc.!tion. 2676 R. Dixon Two Test. To Rdr. la Whining 
Devolioni.sts, floating in their blind and zenloiLS Formalities. 
*755 Amohy Mem* (1769) 11 . 293 Those doating devotion* 
isLs of Christendom. 

JDevo'tionise, v. mnee-wd. [See -ize.] trans. 
'Jo convert to devotional use. 

2894 Scott, Leader i Mar. 3 Another great fault is the 
author’s teudenvy to devutionize everything. 

t Devo'tious, a* obs. rare, [a, F. dfvotieuxt 
in 15th c. devocU'USt •enXf f. divotion ; see -0U8.] 
Full of devotion, devoted. Hence f Dovotiouflj 
adv.t t BavO’tloiisnMt. 

1583 in Sir J. Melvil Mem. 11735' 303 By secret and mutual 
Conference of devotions and discreet Instruments, tfiti 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 124 Our aflectionate scrtiices .. 
shall euer bee most cleuotiovisHe obseruing to your com- 
mands. a 2660 Hammond Wks* I. 234 (K.) By which 'tis 
clear what notion they had of c8cAo6pi)aKcio, to wit, that of 
devotiousnesK, piety. 

t DevO*tiBt. Obs* [f. Devote a* f -ist ; cf. 
devotee^ A devotee. 

2642 J. Johnson Acad. Love 85 All such Devotists wc en* 
list in the Hall of Miisickc. xfiysOGii.nY Brit. 52 Shafts* 
bury., here King Edw.!rd 2d .. was Interr'd .. his Shrine 
afterwards was so visited by Devotist.s that the 'town for a 
time bore his Name. 

t DevO'tiTe, «• and sb, Ohs. rare* [f. L. divAU 
ppl. stem : see Devote v. and -IVK.] 

A. adj. Chamctcrizcd by devotion ; ready to 
devote (himsell ). 

x6o8 W. Wilkes zud Afemenio Atag. 0 A King, .so respec- 
tiue of publike good, and deiiotiue to the scruice of (God. . 

jS. sb, A person who devotes himself, a De* 

VOTEE. 

2608 W. Wilkes 2nd Afeniento Mag xi The holy consort 
of Gods deuotiues. 

(dm»>‘tti), sb. Obs. IM. -oea, -o's, 
-os ; also (as in It.) -i. [a. It. or Sp. det^oto, de* 
voted, devout L. devbtus\ cogn. with OF. dn^otj 
V.dPt^ott and thus with Devout and Devote a. nnd 
sb. The corres]). feminine is Devota.J 

A person zealously devoted to religion or re- 
ligious observances, or to the service of a cause, 
person, etc. ; a devotee. 

>599 Sandvs Europef Spec. (1605) A iv. Where one pro- 
fcsscih himself a devoto or peculiar .servant to [ed. 1632, of] 
our Lord, whole (owns sometimes .. are the Der'oti of our 
Ladic. 1659 (Guunall Chr, in Arm. xv. itCCt^) 163/1 As 
doubtfully. . as the Devil did Ispcak] in his Oracles to his 
Devoto’s, 2678 Ci'owoHTii Intell, Syst. 1. iii. 138 Such De* 
vetoes to the ncuveiily Lxjdies ns look iqwn all other stars 
as petty deities, but the Sun as the supreme Deity, a 1694 J. 
Scott Wks. (171S) 1 1 . 375 The Dcvolosof all rcligiuns. 171B 
Akiiuitinot yohn Bult 11. ii. Which g.ave rise to two great 
jartics among the wives— the Devotoes. .and the Hitt.s. 

t Devo'tor, [Cf. Devoteu.] « prec. (for which 
it may be a misprint). 

2648 Jos. Bpaumont Psyche ix. 123 ’I’his done : His sacred 
Hand He lifted up, And round al>out on his Dcvotor'.s dealt 
His buiiDleuiis blessing. [(Jiioied by K. as devoto's.] 

•|’ DevO’tOiy, a. Obs. rare. [ad. i... type Vr- 
volbri-uSt f. r/tW/or he who devotes : see Devote 
.' iml -ouv.] Having the function of devoting : see 
Devote v. 3. 

2652 (Gaulk Alagastrom. 279 Thereupon the Chaldseans 
set up an imprecatory and devotory liliell. 

Devotour, corrupt f. Adultkk; see D evoutofr. 
t Devo'treBB. Obs. [f. Devoter : sec -esh.] 
A female dbvotce ; a votares.s. 

\6m4Cag far Pipe 68 Nuns and other dcuotresscs. x66i 
F.vklvn Chaltofir. 20 Aristotle mentions Daphne a certaiii 
DcvotresKc of Apollo.^ 2689 J. Carmslk Eortnne Hunters 
35 Cruel Devotress, will you rob the World Of the but one- 
sweet Angel they have lefi 'I'o add to those vast Millioas 
arc above 7 

tDavOUation. Ins-aoloun. [app. f. 
F. dh'ouer to devote by a vow ; sec -ation.] 
The act of vowing, a vow. 

xe^E.R. Wills (1882) 8t Y wcill that myne Exccutoiirs. . 
pnrfounnc forth my dciiouacioutib fiwih as 1 was woiite. 
t DaVOUenieilt. Obs. [.!. F. dh'onement 
(i 5 ->i 6 th c. in Hatz.-l)ariTi.), f. dfvoueri see 
IJevow.] The .act of devoting ; devotion. 

161Z Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. xii. 108 The worthy devoue* 
ment of .some Clalisian Towncsmcii to that certaine periil. 
DOTOnr (d/’vau«'i), v. Also 4 6 devoure, 5 
-vowre, -vowryn, -vouir, -wore, 6 devore, 
-vower, -voir(e. [a. OF. devorer (atresaed stem 
deintr~tdevour-)*^VT.tiTkA Hip.devorar, iLdevorarOt 
ad. L. devordre to swallow down, f. De* 1 . 1 + vorare 
to swallow, gulp.] (Formeily often with up.) 

I. properly. 

1 . To swallow or eat up voraciously, as a ticast 
of prey ; to make a prey of, to prey upon. 

e 13x9 SiioRRHAM 29 He sofTreth no^t to be io*trede, And 
of bcsics devoured, c 2400 Maunukv. (Roxb.) xilL 55 Of 
Babiluytie .sail a nedder enmme, hat sail deuoure all Jw 
werld. c 2430 Lyi-KJ, Chichev. ^ Bye, in Dod&ley O. PI. XII. 
334 Wherfor Bycorn this cruel beste will us devouren at the 
lest. 1494 Fauyan Chron, vit. xa He. .was of wylde bestes 
or Woluys slayne or deuouryd. 2999 Mirr* Mar.^ J, Cade 
XX i, Set aloft for vermitie to deuower. A. King tr. 
Canisiut' Catech. Prayers 36 T*he dragon with his inoiithe 
oppin reddy to dcuoire ws. 2690 Trapp Cotntn. Pentat. I. 
70 Like enough to devour up both men and beasts, lyaa 
SxwKL Hist, Quakers (1795) I. u. 120 Turned as a wolf to 
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devour Ihe laiiilM. i86» Teunykw Cmaiut »/ Arthur tj 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal I he children and 

i6io Smaks. TVwA III. Hi. 84 Braucly the fi|fure of 
this Harpie l>ast ihou Perform’d (my Ariell) ; a ^racc it had, 
deiiouring. 

2 . Of human beings : a. To cat greedily, eat 
consume or make away with, as food. b. spec. To 
eat like a Iwast, to cat ravenously or barbarously. 

a. *3®« Wycup A’fT'. X. 9 He seidc to me, Take the book, 
mid ilwioure it. 14B0 Caxton CAron, Engr, ccxxxix. ads 
'I'han they wente viito the dukes place of lancastrc. .that 
was caltyd the sauoy, and ther they deuoured and destroyed 
al the gofidcs. 1586 H. Young tr. Cuazxo's Civ. Cmv. iv. 
187 On Shroftuesdaie night 1 devoured so much, that y* 
next daie I had no stoinacke to cate unie thing at all. tS^ 
Ht. Maktivrao Mntich. Strike x. no To devour their me^ 
haHtily, as if their lime were not their own. S84S A. Comnk 
Phystol, Digestion (ed. 4) aao IPe never eat more than 
enough. Ire never devour lotisters, or oysters, or salmon. 

b. 1603 Knoli.k 9 //ist. Turks iidaz) 443 A great feeder, 
so that he seemed rather to devour his meat than to eat 
it. s6ii Bible Ecctus. xxxi. 16 Eate as it hccotnnicth a 
man..anddeuoure not, lest thou be hated. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. ii. 28 The poor creatures rather devoured than 
ate it. 

II. iratisf. With consume as the main notion. 

3 . Of a person or personal agent : To consume 
destructively, recklessly, or wantonly ; to make 
away with, waste, destroy (substance, property, or 
fgu Its owners'. Obs. exc. in bibl. language. 

It 13^ Hami'oi.r Psalter Cant. 511 Him Tat dcuourske 
pore in hidil. ijBa Wviri.ir Ps. xxxiv. 25 Ne sei thei, wee 
xlial devouren hyin. 138B — Luke XV. 30 This tiii sone, 
which deuourido his suhstaiincc with hooris. c 1386 Chavciik 
Renft's T, 66 He wolde his joly blood honoure, ‘f'hou;'h ! 
that he schulde holy cliirchc deuoure. xm3 Langi.. P. PI. C. j 
xvit. s8o LightUche hat kei Icue losclcs nit dcuotiren. c 1460 i 
Fortescue yih. tjr Lim. MoUu iii. (181^5) 115 The reaumc of j 
Rnglonde.. wolde lie than a pray to all u^ier nadous hat ; 
W'olde conqwer. robbe, and deiiouir it. 1655 Stanley Hist, ; 
Philos. I. (1701) 93A If any tjnc maintain not his Parents, ; 
let him he infamnus, os likewise he that devours his ptitri* ! 
inony. 1657 J- Mysi. Rhet. 19 So we say of some j 

('•uanlmns, They h.ave devoured the Orphans, intimating ! 
the Orphans’ piitrimony. ' 

b. with the sense S7oa//o70 up more or less pre- 
sent : cf. 5. 

VVm.iP Mark xii. 40 .Scrihis . . whiche clctiout^n the 
housin of widewis. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/, i W. dc W. 1531^ 140 
Ye. .rape and dcuour the alnics and sustenaunce of the poore 
seruauntesof ^od. xtkia Makkton Ant. Met, 1. Wkn. 1856 
1. ir She. .Inticeth priiios to devour heaven. Swallow omni. 
potence, out«stare dread fate, 1897 ORyriKM IVrjp; Prtst. 
111.6 Thou, Varict.dost thy .Master's gains devour. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 144 Wherever Keligion has 
been the mother of wealth the daughter has invariably dc* 
voured the parent. 

fc. T'o make a prey of, treat with rapine. Obs. 
IS30 Palsgr. 5<s/i He hath devoured twenty maydens 
and wyves aK.aynst their wyiles in his dayes. i'X54o in ] 
Knox nut. Aef. Wks. 1846 1. 73 Setkand Cnristes pcple to 
devoir. 1547 .Salesburv Jl^elsh Dict.^ Teish viortuyn^ 
devoure a mayden. 

t d. To despoil (a iierson) of (substance) by con- 
suming it. Obs. rare ^ *. 

*S4 S Brihklow Cowi//. iv. (1874) 17 Let them make good 
defence, that their poorc ncy hbors . .lie not deuouryd of ilieir j 
come and grasse. 

4 . Of inanimate agencies : To consume, destroy. 
Said csp. of fire, sword, pestilence, or other agencies 
which claim numerous victims. 

r 1374 Chaucer 4- Wrr. 14 This old story. .That eild 
. . hath niffh devoured outc of my memory. S38a Wyclip 
foil ii. 3 Before the face of hym fijr deuouryngc, and after 
hyni brenyng flawme. 1393 Gower Coh/ I. 339 .So that no 
life Bhall be socoured, But with the dedely swvrd devoured. 
1538 Starkev England 1. ii. 46 Et)!) away, dayly de- 
uouryd and consumyd by commyn syknes and dyscase. 
1579 Gonson Sck. Abuse (.\rli.) 39 Stir Jupiter to anger to 
Kcnd vs a Stroke that Khal deuoure vs. x65a Neehiiam 
tr. Setdeu^s Mart Cl, 366 'I’hc Eurih did not bring forth ils 
Fruits.. but devoured very many jieoplc hy famine. 1663 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)210 Hut the MuruitneMr. .is 
not now to be seen, for Time has devoured it. x6<^ M ii.tom 
/’. A. xii. i8j Haile mixt with fire must rend th’ Egyptian 
Skie And wheel on th’ Earth, devouring where it roiiU. 
aiftt Kem ifyntuvlkto Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 300 Their 
Beings no Corruption can devour, Annihilable by .sole 
boundless I^ower. >863 Fr. A. KE.vfnLE Resid. in Ceorgia 
6^ The flames devouring the light growth. 1874 Stubbs 
Lonst. Hist. I. iv. 61 Whom the sword spared fuinine and 
pc-stilence devoured. 

III. \Vith sioallow as the main notion. I 

5 . Of water, the earth, etc. : To swallow up, 
engulf. 

15SS Eoen Decades 92 He had scene many Culcha.4 de- 
uoured of whirlepotes. 159D Shake. Mids. JSt. 1. i. 148 
The iawes of darknesse do deuoure it vp. 160a Markto.»< 
Antonio's Rest. iv. iv. Wks. iR;6 I. 128 The very ouze, 
T'dcksand that devours all miserie. 16x4 Ralrigii 
Hut. World II. IV. i. §4. 135 Those that tooke the Sea, 
were therein deuoured ere they recouered them. 1783 
Crabbr Village i. Wks. 1834 II. 79 1‘he ocean roar Whose 
gmdy waves devour the lessening shore. 

0 . Of persons: a. To take in. greedily and with 
eagerness the sense of(a book, discourse, or thelike). 

»S8» Psttie tr. GuautdsCiv. Coun. 11. (1586)63 They h.<ive 
dcvwred all sortes of bookes. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. 150 
She Id come agmne, arui«with a greedie eare Deuoure vp. 
my diRC^rse. 1847 Trapt Comm. Epistles 530 Ministers 
must so devour and digest the hoiy Scriptures, that letc l. 
nS3 A. MuarHY GraysHnn Jottm. No. 40 y a Miss Vain- 
lovB devoured up these Expressions of Admiration with 


a greedy Ear. xSag .Scorr Quentin D. Introd ., He devoured 
the story of the work with which he was engaged, xfex 
Brewster Xewton (1655) 1 . i. 15 Devouring some favourite 
author. 2830 Kingslky ./I //. Locke i. (1870) 11 Missionary 
tracts.. how 1 devoured them, 1878 K. H. Hutton 
ii. 19 He learned Spanish and devoured Cervantes, 

b. To take in eagerly with the eyes ; to look 
u]>on with avidity. 

i8ax Bubton Anai. Mel. m. ii. 111. (X676) 3x2^1 Drink to 
iiitn with her cye.s, nay drink him up, devour him, swallow 
him as MariuO s Mammurra Is remembered to have done. 
1897 Drvukn Vir^. Georg. 11. 643 Early VUitantH, With 
eager Eyes de\'Ouring. .The breathing Figures of Corinthian 
Brass. 17x8 Prior Solomon 11. 381 Witfi an unguarded look 
she now devour'd My nearer face. 2870 Morrls Earthly 
Ear. II. 111. 57 His eyes devoured her loveliness, xtex 1. 
Zangwill Bachelor's Club x86 The Doctor devourea her 
with his eyes. 

c. To alisorb greedily or selfishly. 

1847^ CoTTKRKLL Dordla's Hist. Er. (1678) xi The House 
of Guise in a manner devoured all the Chief Kmploj'ments 

I of the Stale. 

d. To swallow or suppress within one’s own 
breast (chagrin, grief, etc.). 

1650 Trapp Comm. Pentat. i. 362 To persevere in prayer, 
and to devour all discouragements. xSao Scott A Mot 
xxxviii, (Catherine Seyton devoured in secret her own grief. 
iSs/a pREScoiT Pern 11. 182 Devouring his chagrin as he 
bc2it could. 

7 . Of things : a. To occupy (a person) so as to 
engross the attention ; to absorb. 

(Sometimes including the notion of consuming (4) or of 
swallowing up (5).) 

xsoo-ao Dunbar /’( vwxxiv. 81 Devorit with dreme, devys- 
ing ill my slumnier. Shak.**. Per. iv. iv. 25 Pericles, In 
sorrow all devour'd. With sighs shot through, and biggest 
tears o’ershower'd. Leaves Tarsus and again embarks, sjxi- 
BO Pope Ep. Addison 41 Poor V’aiUus, long with learned 
spleen devour’d, Can taste no pleasure since nis Shield was 
scour'd. X863 Mbs. Olipiiant Sal. Ch. xxi. 25 She walked 
home with Beecher, devoured by feverish hopes and fears. 
1885 M. Arnold Kss. Crit. ii. (1875) 79 hold ideas 

of this kind a little more easily, to be so devoured by them, 
to sufler them to liccome crotchets. 

b. To absorb so as to do awtiy with. 
i8bs E. Tii.man in F.lits Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. III. 244 The 
joy of the people devoured their mourning. 1875 Helps 
A‘ xr., Pract, isd. 5 The large hands and feet of a dwarf 
seem to have devoured his stature. 

8. Phrases, fa. I'o devour diffi(uUies\V.d&t}orer 
ks dijficult^s '] : lo tackle and overcome difficulties 
with spirit. Obs. b. To devour the way^ course ^ 
etc. [F. dtvorer I'espace ] ; to get over the gronmi 
with great rapidity. 

I XS97 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV^ 1. i. 47 He seem'd in running, to 
deuoure the way, Staying no longer question. X64B Rogers 
Naaman 128 She will hold close to Her own tackiings and 
devour a great dcale of difficulty. 1848 Hani>er.son Serm. A d 
A ulam xvi. H 25 1x674) He that setteth forth fur the goal, 
if he will obtain, must leiailve to devour all difficulties, and 
to run it out. a x86i Fuller Worthies (1840) 111. 190 Wat 
Tyler was woundly angry w’ilh Sir John Newton, Knight. . 
for devouring his disiaiicej and not m.tking his approaches 
mannerly enough unto him. 17BS Poi’K Odyss. vin. loa 
None, .swifter in the race devour the way. 1771 Pegck ir. 
Eitsstepheu’s Descr. London 28 The sigii.T! once given, they 
(the horsesl strike, devour the coiirso [cursum rapiuntjf 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. X883 Hoi.mk 
Lee Loving * Serving \\. xiii.ayt The strong black horse 
was very fresh, and devoured the road before him. 

D6T0il*rabl69 [f« Devour v. + -able : cf. 
16th c. F, devor-^ devourable, L, dhtordbilis.'] 
Capable of being devoured ; consumable. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mot. ii. 1x6 (L.) A clear and 
Hndcbuuch'd appetite renders every thing sweet and delight- 
ful to a sound body, and devourablc. i8i< Hieron Wks. 
1. 602 Fler burnes vp..such as is deuour.'ible by it. 17x5 
Sloan E Jamaica II. a Any papers or other goods devour- 
able by them are jml up in chests of this wood. x8a8 Blackw, 
Mag, A IX. 335 The editors. ..seized on thcdcvourable part.s, 
and gave boiJi ir.l.and.s a feast. 

Devour er(d/van<*T3i). Also 5 -our, -ar. [MK. 
devottrour, a. AF. devoronr — OF. licvorcor^ de^ 
voreeur (laih c. in Godef.) •.^dcvoratdr-eviy agent- 
n. from divordre to Devour.] 

1 . One who devours ; one who cats greedily or 
voraciously. 

Wyclif Matt. xi. ig A man deuourer, or glotoun. 
13^ Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. Ixvi, (1495) 823 The lyon 
is a deuourer of ineete wythout chqwyngc. 1399 Lani;!.. 
Ruh. Redeles ill. 371 Devourours of vctaile. 1533 F.dkn 
Decades 48 Men wluch are deuotirers of mans flesshc. 
Evelyn hal. Hort. (1729) 209 F.arwigs. .are cursed De- 
vourerB. 1798 Morse Amer. Ceog. I. 319 They.. move 
slowly, hut reluctantly, towards the yawning jaws of their 
devourers. x88f G. F. Braituwaitk Salmonidat 0/ 
Westmorland vi. 36 It is a devourer of the spawn of 
.salmon. 

2 . (ransf. and Jig. One who or that which con- 
sumes, destroys, swallows up, or absorbs. 

c tfhs Chaucer L. G, W. 1369 r/yPsip.y Puk lason Thou 
sly fv. r. .slcer] deuourcre . .Of tendere wemen. e 1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 40a Thou renygat deuorar oflf thi blud. 1$^ 
Baret Alv. D634 An vnsatiable reader: a deuourer of 
bookes. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 822 Achilles 
offering great injuries lo Agamemnon, .called him Devourer 
of the people. 1830 Genii. Calling (1696) 83 Gaminff, like 
a Quick Sand, Nwaflows up a Man in a moment . . Hawks, 
and Hounds and Horses, &c. are somewhat slower devourers, 
1698 Wanlkv Wond. Lit. World iii. xliv. | ja 228/x The 
Eye that is the devourer of such beautiful Objects, ite 
^ctator 7 June 799 The shallowest novel-devoureir will 
find in it excitement enough. 
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t DeV 0 ll*ve 80 . Ohs, [dioti lot devmreress, tu 
OF. devoureresse, •voreresse^ fem. of devottre, de> 
voreor Devourer.] A female devourer. 

S38a Wyclif Euh. xxxvi. ij Thou art a deuouresse of 
men. iSqB Yomg Diana 428 The fierce deuourewie of my 
life appruoued.’.As fell in hart, as she is foire in face. s8ss 
Flubio, Diuoratriee, a deuouresse. 

Devoa*ri]ig, vbl. sb. [f. Devour v. + -ino L] 
The action of flic verb Devour. 

138a Wyclif Tebit xii. 3 Me myself fro the deuouring of 
the fish he delyuerede. 1398 1 'kevisa Barik. De P. R. xiii. 
xxvi. (1405) 457 They byte other wytli vnresonable swalow- 
ynge and deuouiynge. 1577 Goooe Hereshach's Hush. 
IV. (1566) 189 b, Many times, they (bees) die of a disease 
that they call the great devouring. s8tt Genii. Calling 
(16^) 70 The more ravenous devourings of the Vulture. 

Devourixig, //f- o,, [f. Devour v. + -ino s.] 
That devours, in various senses of the word. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xxix. 6 Gret vois of whiriewind, and of 
tempest, and of fiaunic of fijr deuourende [1388 ficrdeuowr- 
yngc]. 1590 Si'KNSKR E . G* 1. vii. 48 Hlh biting Sword, and 
fiis devouring Speare. 1834 Sir T. Hkhbf.rt Trav. 140 
\Vhcre the two famous Rivers Tygris. .and Euphrates., 
hccome one with the same devouring Gulph. 1714 R. Fal- 
t(»NER Voy. {1769) 63 For fear some devouring Creature 
should come and seize me. 1751 J ortim Ssnn. (1 77 1 ) V U. i. 
31 Avoid the devouring deep. x8so Southky Kehama 1. 
xiv. Devouring flames have swallow’d all. ^ z8x8 Shei.i.ky 
Rexf. Islam viii. xix, Ye aro the spoil Which Time thus 
marks for the devouring tomb. 

11 once Devou ringly adv. ; Devou'rlngnem. 

H. 'Lor.T, Deuourynglye, voraciier. x8oo F. Walker 
Sp. Mandevitle 83 a, It was a thing of admiration, to sec 
how deuouringly lie eut .and draiik. s8si Florid, Dy 
mrraciih. deuuuringnesse, grccdinessc.^ 1837 Camfbkll in 
Athcnxmn xi Mar. 173/3, My Mauritanian beauties are 
devouringly fond of puppies. They gobble them up by 
litters in incir couscousou. 1887 Mrs. C. Prakd Bond 4 / 
Wedlock 1. vii. 184 His eyes fixed devouringly upon her. 

Dsvoumient (d/vaua-Jinent). [f. Devour v. 
A -mekt.] The action of devouring or coiisutu- 
ing. 

x8a8 Blacktv. Mag. XXIII. 6ox His faculties of devour- 
ment were next lo Goundlc.ss. 18411. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk II. 77 Supper announced lo be ready for their ‘de- 
vourment . x8ox Enn 3 June 333/2 Wc approached the 
devourment of tiiis book with the keenest relish. 

Deiront (d/vau t), a. and sb. Forms : a. 3-5 
(6 Sc.) devot, 3-7 (9 arch.) devote, (4 devoatel, 
6 Sc. dovoit, divoit, divot. 0. 3- devout, 4-5 
devowt(e, 4-6 devoute. [ME. devol, devout, a. 
OF. devoid devote (12th c. in I.ittrcf), Pr. devote 
Sp. devotOt It. divoto^ ad. L. devdt-us devoted, given 
up by vow^ pa. pplc. of devovere to Devote. The 
close OF. d became the vowel ott (u) in ME., 
whence the modem diphthong or# ; but a form in d, 
Sc. ot\ was also in use : see Devote 0.] 

1 . Devoted to divine worship or service ; solemn 
and reverential in religious exercises ; pious, reli- 
gious. 

a. a taas Ancr. R, 378 puruh aromaz, |iet heo9 swote, is 
understonden swotnesse of denot heorte. c 23x5 E. R. A Hit. 
P. A. 406 Be dep denote in hoi nickenesse. c 1400 Maundev. 

I Koxb.) viii. 30 pai cr dcuole men and ledez pure lyf. X535 
Stewart Cron. .Scot. 11. 567 Diuoit he wes with mony 
almous deid. 1549 Compi, .Scot. (1872) 4 The deuot Kyng, 
N uma pompiliuR. zSgx [.see Devote o.]. 

xa97 K. Glouc. (1724) 369 In chyrche he was deuout 
ynou. I3n Wyclif Ex. xxx v. 29 Alle men and wymmen with 
a dcuowt mynde oflerden ziftis. c 1440 Promp, Parv. xao 
Devowte, devotus. a 1450 Knt. de la J 0//r(i868) 7 A shorte 
orison, saide with good devouute herte. CS511 1st Eng. 
Bk, Amer. (Arb.i Introd. 31/2 I'hcse people be very deuoute. 
fS3o PaijiGK. 310/x Devoute, holy disposed to praye, deuot. 
1836 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (j^7) 87 All the devouter 
.sort (which arc not many) jgoe to Cnurch, and say their 
prayers. 173a Law Serious C. i. (ed. 2) t He. .is the devout 
Hi an who lives no longer to his own will . . but to the sole 
will of God. x8^ M. Arnold E.ss. Crit. ix. {1875) 398 The 
devoutest of your fellow Christians. 1883 Fkoude Short 
Stud. IV. II. ii. 18s Keble was a representative of the devout 
mind of England. 

fb. gen. Devoted, religiously or reverently 
attached (to a person or cause). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 113 God wolle have cure 
herte devoute to him wi)>outen ende. cxhipSt.Cnthbert 
(Surtee^ 6953 To saint cuthhert he was deuoute. 1809 
Bidlk (Douay) Comm, aox Isaac was. .devout to God. 1830 
13, Harris Parival’s Iron Age 205 Sir I'homos Wentworth 
. .became tlie mo.st devout friend of the Church. 

2 . Of actions and things : Showing or expressing 
devotion ; reverential, religious, devotional. 

a. a 1340 Ham fole Psalter, Cant. 50a pe deuot zernyngis 
of his halighis. c 1500 Slowbots Test, in Halliwell llngoi 
Poet. 3 He wold syng Foure devoite masses at my biryng. 
a 1341 Barnes Wks. 318 (R.), To help mee wyth bis deuote 
prayer, zsga Abf. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 8 Faithful and 
devoit prayar. idag- [see Devote «.]. 

fi. c 1340 Hampolr ProH Tr. 24 Deuoute prayer^ feruent 
desires, and gostely rocditacioiis. 1508 ifititU The Pyl- 
grymage of Perfeccyon, a devoute Treat ysei in Englyssbe. 
1803 Knolles HUt. Turks (1621) 78 Ihe devout^ wanre, 
taken in hand for the rcliefe of the poore Christians in 
Syria. 1867 Milton P. L. xi. 863 With uplifted hands, and 
^es devout. S78S John Brow'N Poetry 4* ai4 

Our parochial MuSc. .is solemn and devout. 1841 Elfmin* 
STONE iiist. tnd. II. 347 In his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to au Mussulmans. 

8. Earnest, sincere, hearty. 

1808 Wrbrtxr s , v .. You have my devout wishes Ibr your 
safety. t88o Mao. Lvun Linton Rebel 0/ Family 1 . v, The 
sanctity of coite, In which she. .was so devout a believer. 
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B»as j^. fl. A devotee. 06 t* 

[ct^o C9*ia Rom, xcii. 419 {Add. MS.) This knyght had 
a goM woman to wife, and a deuoule to cure ladie.] 16x6 
R. SuBLTioN Miracles Antkkrisi 347 (T.) Not , . the ordtn* 
ary followers of Antichrist, but . . his special dovouts* »«75 
tr. MacksmeUCs Pnnet xv. (Rtldg. 1883) 98 One a devout, 
another an atheist. 

2 . That which is devout ; the devotional part. 
iSm Milton Eikon, i. (1851) 344 This is the sulistance of 
his nrst Section, till we come to the devout of it, model’d 
into the form of a privat Psalter, 
t ])ey(l1l*t| Ohs. Variant of Drvotk v, 

x6ojt Stow Ckrm. an. 1603 (R.) Hee shewed himselfe n 
well deuouted Christian. 1639 Drumm. or Hawth. Libnu 
riVr Wks. (1711) 323 How much is Florence adebted .. to 
Bessarion. . who at his death devuuted to it a library, i^x 
tr. Hacon's Lift StDtaik 15 A Man peaceable, Contemplative 
and much devouted to Religion. 

II DevoU’temeilt, adv, Ohs. rare, [a. OF. de- 
votcment (in AF. devou-)."] Devoutly. 

n X400 Octouiati 63 The holy po[>e Seynt Clement . . prayedo 
God deuoutement . . That [etc.]. 

+ 2 > 6 TOn*tfkll, a. Ohs, [irreij. f. Devout a. + 
•POL ; (a suffix properly added to a sb,).] Full of 
devontness ; devout, pious. 

|i^ Danikl Civ. fVars 1. xiv, Richard . . who . . all his 
fathers mighty treasure spent, In that devoutfiill Action of 
the East. x|^ Toftx A/dn (1880) 38 As painfull Pilgrim 
in deiioutfiill wise. 1604 Mahston & Wkbster Malcontent 
I. i, To make her his by most devoutful rites. 
tXtoyonilleM, Obs.ran-^. [irreu. f. as 
prec. + -LESS ; cf. Devoteless.] Without devout- 
ness, imdcvout. Hence f Bevou'UaMiieM. 

X576 R. Curtis Tn*o Serm. C vj b ( 1 \), The darts of dc- 
voutlessiiess, utiinercifulncss, and epicurisme. .fly abrode. 
Dovontly (dfvuu'tli ), adv. Also 4^6 denote- : 
see Devout a, [f. Devout a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In a devout manner; reverently, piously, 
religiously. 

a. czjsg Mttr. Horn. i6u And ilke day dniotely, Herd 
scho inesse of our Lefdye. cx^ Wyclif IVks. uBSo) 319 
To preye deuoteliche. c 1400 Maundev. (Koxh.) xv. 69 
serue 3our Godd wele .and deuotely. 1500 I/otu Plowman 

Umed Pater Noster 43 in Hazl. E. P, P. I. an I.ate me 
here The saye devotely thy pater noster. xgM A. Kiw.; tr. 
Cattisius' Cnttrk. 34 Prayers . . quhan thay in y« name olf 
Icsu.s Christ, ar huinklie and dcuotlic desyrit, helpis moiiy. 
p. c I3as E. E- A Hit, P. 11 . 814 If is two dere do^terez dc- 
uuutly hem haylsed. ^1400 Maundf-v. (Koxb.txvii. 76 He 
«erueu Godd full dcuoiitcly. e 1189 Caxton Rlanchardyn 
xxxvit. J37 They sholde dcuoutly do baptyse hern self. 1568 
Knt. of Curtesy 45? She confessed her devoutly tho, And 
sliortcly rcccyvcd the Sacrament. (‘x6iz Donnk Poems 
(1633) 375 Who dream'd devoutlier then most use to pray. 
1781 Giijuon Dccl. Se E. IX. 137 Julian most devoutly ascribes 
his miracidous deliverance to the protection of the Gods. 
Jamkh lyoodman iv, She crossed herself devoutly. 

2. Earnestly, sincerely, fervently. 

x8oa Shaks. //nw. iii, 1. 64 "I'i.s a consummation He* 
iiouily to^ be wish'd. x6os Camdrn Rc$n. (1637) 349 His 
devote ininde to his Lady hee devoutly, thougii not reli> 
moiisly shewed. 1795 Soutiiev Joan 0/ A tci. sig Child- 
hood . . Listening with eager eyes and open lips I)cvoutly 
in attention. 18x4 Scott IVov. Ixvii, Let us devoutly hope, 
that . . we shall never see the scene.*} . . that were general in 
Britain Sixty Years since. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 
113 Men were then devoutly persuaded that their eternal 
salvation depended on their naviiig true beliefs. 

Devontness (d/vau’tnes). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality of Iteing devout ; reverential spirit or 
character j religiousness, piety. 

*377 Eoems (Rolls) I. 217 Nou is devoutnes out least. 
1530 Palsgr. 313/2 Dcvoutnc.*Mic, deuotion, a x68o Glanvili. 
Serm. 53 iT.) There are some who have a sort of dvvoutnes.s 
and religion in their particular complexion. 1840 Caklylk 
Heroosyi^fb) Ml What devoutness and iioblemindedncss 
had dwelt m these ru.stic thoughtful peoples. 1874 Moklky 
Compromise 178 Keligtoiiity or devoutness of spirit. 

Devoutour, -trour, corrupted forms of advou- 
tour^oilvoutrcr^ AnuLTEii, - eukh. (Cf. Devoteuek.) 
So devoutrie for advautrity Adulteuy. 

*377 Lanol. P. pi. B. ii. 175 Owrc synne to suflre. As 
dcuoutric {otker MSS. aduoutne] and deuo[r]ses and derne 
vsurye. 1393 Ibid. C. iii. 184 And ich my-sclf cyuyle and 
symutiye my fclowe Wollen ryden vp-on rectours and riche 
men deuoutours [v. rr, deuotours, deuoutrours]. 

t DeTO*vei v, Ohs. [ad. L. dpvovere (0 vow or 
devote, f. De- I, 2 + vovh^e to vow.] irans. To 
devote. Hence f Dovo-ved ///. devoted. 

»S^ Dr ANT Horace's Epist., Julius Florus C vj, I haue 
agoinste your home cointninge A long deuoued cowe Which 
graseth here .. And fattes her selfe for you. z6i8 Boltun 
Florus 1. xiii. (1636) 37 Such of the Scnatours, as ii.-xd 
borne highest offices . . devove themselves, for their Coun- 
try’s satty, to the gods Infernall. z6s8 Cowley Davidcis 
IV. J063 Twas his own Son., that he devov’d. x8o8 
I. Barmw C(dumb. 111. 85a Receive, dread Powers (since 
1 can slay no more*. My last glad victim, this devoved gore. 
Devovement : see Dkvouement. 
t D 6 V 0 W*« V, Ohs, [a. i 6 lh c. Y. devouer to 
dedicate or consecrate by a vow, f. De- I. 3, 3 + 
tfouer to vow, after L. devovSre^ devotdre : sec De- 
vote.] 

1 . trans» To dedicate or give up by n vow. 

*S 79 J. STi;BBX8 4 ^/f>i!g’( 7 »//£iiJb, A deuowcd enemy 
to our Queene. t6oo Holland Lity vni. ix. 387 Come and 
say afore me that forme of words, whtrby I may devow and 
betake myselfcr for the legions, x6ox — Plitn xxii. v, 1*. 
Dechis,.. devowed and yceldcd himselfe to all the divels 
of hell for the safety of hia armie. 1809 — Amm, Marvt/l, 
aa6 , 1 have devowed my selfe to the Roman Empire. 
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2 . To devote, give up. 

s6bx G. Sanuys OtdiTsMei, xv. (i6a6) 317 By Step-dames 
fraud, and fathers credulous Beliefo deuowM to death, zdse 
B. JoNSON Magn. Lady i. i, l‘o the inquiry And search of 
which, your mathematical head Hath so devow’d itself. 

8 . To disavow, give up, renounce, rare, 
x6xe G. Flktcher Christ s Viet, in Farr A P, James / 
(1848) 54 There too the armies angelique devow d Their 
former rage, and all to Mercy bow’d. 

Hence Devowed ///. a.: see in i. 

Devowt(e, obs. form of Devout. 

Devoyer, devoyr(e, obs. forms of Dbvoib. 
DevulguHLsd, v, [f. de- II. i + Vuloabtze.] 
Irans, To free from vulgarity. Hence Devui- 
garising ///. a. 

x868 Abbott in Macnt. Mag, May 38/a Shakespeare, and 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives ’, are very devulganzing books.- 

Deviilgate, -vulge, obs.fi. Divulgate, -vulge. 
Devyde, obs. form of Divide. 

Devyor, devyr, obs. forms of Devoir. 
Devyn(e, -al, -or, -our, etc., obs. ff. Divine, 
-AL, -Eu, etc. 

Dew (di/ 7 ), sh. Forms : i ddaw, 2 d&w, 2-4 
deu, deu^, 3 diew {Orm.\ 4 deew, dew;, deau, 
4-()dewe,deaw(e, 6 deowfe, due, 3- dew. [Com- 
mon Teut. ; (!)E. ddaw^ OFris. daw^ OS. rfo//,MLG. 
dan^ Du. dauw^ OIKJ., MUG. ton Uouwes)^ Ger, 
ihau^ tau^ ON. diigg^ gen. ddggvar^ Sw. Da. 
dug, Goth. (TFeut. *dauwo-t Aryan 

*dk(iwo - ; cf. Skr. d/utw to flow, run.] 

1 . The moisture deposited in minute drops upon 
any cool surface by the condensation of the vapour 
ill the atmosuhere ; formed after a hot day during or 
towards night, and plentiful in the early morning. 

Formerly supposed to fall or desceiul soflly from the 
heavens, whence numerous current phrases, ftgureft, and 
modes of speech : cf. Dewfall. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1753 Koscido, deawe. rSig Vesp. 
Psaller cxxxii[i]. 3 Swe swe denw sc astige^ in munt. c 1000 
-/Klfrk: Exod. XVI. 13 On moreen wacs h deaw ubutaii ha 
fyrdwic. attyK Colt. Horn, 233 Hissonne. iiione, sterren, 
rieii, daw, wino. ctvj% Latnb. Horn. 159 pe sunne drach 
up bene deu. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 256 On be li^te be 
heouenc dcu^. c 1250 f»V«. 4 K.x. 3325 Knewen be no^t 8is 
dewes cost. x^s/tfsAyenb, 91 Bote a drope of de.'tn. .be clrope 
of be deawe. (*1380 Wyci.IP Set. tVks. III. 27 Weetynge 
of hcvcniy deew, — Daniel iv. 30 With dewe of 

heuen his body was enfuurtned. Z198 T rkvisa Hartk. De P, 
K. viiT. xvii, (1495) 336 The more cierc that the rnone is in the 
.Somcr tyme the mure plente of dewe is seen viK>n the grasse 
and heroes. 1x1400 Minor Poems Vernon M.S, 618 Softur 
b«n watur or cny Hcour, Or deW) b^tt lib (^ti b^ lil>c A^tir, 
W as crislcs bodi. c 14M PrtWip. Pant, zso Dewe, ros, x|^ 
Dunbar Tua Mtsriit IVesnen 10 The dew donkit the daill, 
and dynarit the foulis. 1549 Cosnpl. Scot. vi. 59 The deu . . 
is ane humid vapour, genent in the sycond regione of the 
ayr. Sfensru Astroph. 191 All the day it staiideth 
full of deow. 160X Shaks. Jul. C, v. iii. 64 tyiir day is gone, 
Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers come. X609 Holland Amm. 
Marcelt, xxiii. vi. 338 'I’hcsc pcarles, within strong and 
blight shcls of the sea-tishes, conceived. .Iiy a commixtion 
of deaw. 1685 T. Hekukrt Trav. (1677) 373 Pearls., 
generated, .of the morning dew of Heaven, wbicfi in serenes 
falls into the gaping .SheiMish. X784 Cavenuisii in Phil. 
Trans. LXXlV. 129 Almost all the inflammable air, and 
near onc>fifth of the common air, lose their elasticity, and 
arc condensed into dew. 1795 Southf.y Joan if Arc u. g 
As the dews of night Descended. x8eo Wordbw. Pet-lamb i 
I'he dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink. 1840 
Dickens OldC. Shop xvii, She walked out into the churen- 
yard, brushing the dew from the long grass with her feet. 
1848 Lytton Harold i. i, Arch and bloonutig faces bowed 
down to bathe in the May dew.^ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 51 
Moisture w'hich is thus deposited upon any cold surface, 
without production of mist, is term^ dew. XB87 Bowen 
/ 7 /v’. Eclogue V. 77 While lice sucks from the thyme, and 
cicalas drink of the dew. 

t b. pi, ? Damp places. Ohs, 

1377 Langi.. P, pi. B. XV. 289 And also Marie Magdeleyne 
by mores lyued and dewes. 

2 . Jig. .Something likened to dew in its operation 
or ctTcct : a. as coming with refreshing power or 
with gentle fall ; b. as characteristic of the morning 
of life, of early years, like the * early dew \ 

a. r'lSQO 9883 All wibbutenn ditw OflT Haliz 

Gastess frofre. 1508 Fisher Wits, (1876) 176 Make them 
iiioyst with the due of thy ^race. 1599 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Morning Prayer, The contlnuail deawe of thy bles.si'nge. 
1607 SiiAKS. Cor. V. vi. 93 He watered his new plants with 
dewes of Flattery. 2667 Milton P. L, iv. 614 The timely 
dew of sleep, .inclines Our eye-lids. 179B Pope EpU, Sat, 

1. 69 The ^racioiLs Dew of Pulpit Klpqucnce. xSxp Shelley 
Cenci iv. t. 178 Sleep, that healing dew of heaven. i8bx — 
Ginevra Z15 Die dew of music more divine Temurs the 
deep emotion.^. z8m Yrowkll Ane. Brit. Ck, vi. (1247) 5 * 
Hearts haptizerl with the heavenly dews of the Gospel. 

b. 1533 CovERDALE /V.cix. fcx.] 3 Y” dcwe of thy birth is 
of y ‘ worobe of the morny nge. i8m Robertson Serm. .Scr. 

I. id. (1866) 53 Dried un the dew of fresh morning feeling. 
*«S8 f.K)Nor. M. Standnh 1. 18 Having the dew of his youth, 
and the beauty thereof. 

8 . transf. Applied to moisture generally, especi- 
ally that wbicn appears in minute drops on any 
surface or exudes from any body. • 
a 1300 Cursor M, 1768a (Cbtt.) Wit a deu mi face he wetto. 
X9B8 A Day Eng, Secretary r. (1625) 139 Whom furres must 
fGnce..anddewofnappie Alechcri.sh. xSoyTopSELL/'Viwr/ , 
Beasts (1658) 316 Parc his (the horse's] hinder-feet thin, | 
tiiuill the dew come out. 16x0 Markham Masterp, 21. c 383 
Koxe both the quarters of the hoofe with a drawing-knife . . 
so deepe that you may see the dew come foorth. 1831 


WiDDOwss Hat, Philos. $6 Dew is a humor contained in the 
hollowncsse of the inemMrs, and joyned to their substance. 
1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh>. 136 That cold and dew and 
cianindness, that goes to the hatching of a snails [egge]. 
*758-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 111 . 210 Ballani do not 
fwd on the gross part.H of the sea-water, but as it wersMii 
the subtile dew that penetrates through the stone. s8m 
Shelley Triumph Life 66 The fountains, whose melodious 
dew Out of their moi»y cells for ever burst. 

b. Moisture glistening in the eyes ; tears. Hence 
funeral dew. 

1588 Shaks. L, L. L. iv. iii. 29 The night of dew that on 
my checkes downe flowts. xSia-g Bp. Hall Contempt., 
O. T. XX. iii^ These expostulations might have fetched some 
dewes of pitic from the cyc.s, 1849 Davknant Liwe^ Honour 
III. Drain. Wks. 1873 IH* *34 Sure 1 could weep, but tliat 
my eyes Have not enough of funeral dew to melt Away. 
x88a CoKAiNE Ovid IV. v*ii, Shed no morn tears ! You have 
.. Spent too much of that precious dew. 18x4 l.d. of 
Isles IV. xvi, Those poor eyes that stream’d with dew. X&47 
TENNVRtiM Princ. vii. lao Die dew Dwelt in her eyes, and 
softer all her shape And rounder seem'd. 

0. Per^iration, sweat. 

1874 S. ’Vincent Yng, Gallants Acad. 33 Thou feclcst 
the fat Dew of thy body .. run trickling down thy sides. 
*795 SouTiiKV Joan of Arc viii. 21 < The dews of death 
.Stood on his livid cheek. xBxg Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvl, 
Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew. X899 Tennyson 
Enid 56S I'lie dew of their great labour . . flowing, drained 
their force. 

d. With qualifying words, as Bacchut dew, the 
juice of the grape, wine, or other fcrmenteil or dis- 
tilled drink ; Alountain^dew, a fanciful term for 
whisky illicitly distilled on the mountains ; de^o oj 
Clenlivat, Glenlivat whisky; fdeiv 0} vitriol (pw 
vitrioli), 

*559 Mirr, Mag., Dk. Clarence iii, Sowsl in Bacchus 
dewe. 1706 Phili-ipb (cd. Kersey i Dew of Vitriol, a Name 

S iveti by some Chymists to a kiiicl of I’hicgm or Water 
rawn from that Mineral Salt, by Dislillatiuii in Balneo 
Murucj or with a gentle H<mt. 1800 Ir. Lagrange's Chent. 
Ii. 84 There remains a wliitish-grey mass, which formerly 
was called Vitriol Calcified to Whiteness. If you distil it 
in a retort, and collect the product, you will have first, a 
water slightly acid, called Deso 0/ Vitriol. xBaa Siiki.lky 
Zuica ix, Full us a cup with the vine’s btirning dew. i8a6 
P. P. in Hone Evety-aay Bk, 11 . 610 Whiskey, or mountain 
dew. 1836 K. Howard R. Reefer xvxv. Then came the 
whiskey— the real dcw. 1840 Chamb. Jrnl. IX. 94 Thu 
discomfited gaugers (led . . leaving the victorious chief in 
undisturbed po.sscssion of the tiiticn coveted moiintain.dew. 
1884 Daily Nmvs 93 May 5/7 ('riicy] Ctinnot compete with 
the dew of Glenlivat. 

4 . Applied with qualificaiion tu surface deposits 
formeci on plants, etc. (as by exudation, insects, 
parasitic vegetation), formerly imagined to be in 
origin akin to dew: see IIonky-dkw, Mildew. 

1^3 W. Fulkk Meteiirs<\6M\ 53 b, There is another kind 
of sweet dewes that fulleth in England, called the Meldcwcs, 
wnich is as sweet as honey . . There is also a bitter kind 01 
dew, that falleth upon herbs, and lyeth on them like brariiie 
or mcalc. x 66 o Jkr. Tavlor Worthy Commun. Introd. 10 
It will not 1 )c impossible to And honey ur wholesome dewes 
upon all this variety of plants. xBax T. Dwight Trav. 11 . 
341 When it first exudes, it is very sweet to the taste ; and 
has hence been commonly supposed to Ixi tho residuum of 
a particular kind of dew, called by the farmers honey-dew. 
6. aitrih. and Comh, (Esjiecially frequent in 
poetical use.) a. attrib., *of dew,* as dew-bead, 
•blob, ‘damp, ’gem, -globe, -mist, -star, ’ivater, 
‘Web ; * cliai acterized by ’ or * characterizing dew *, 
as dm- locks, -prime, -silence, -wind. b. locative 
and originative, as deiv-boau, -dance, -light, o. simi- 
lativc, * like * or ‘ as dew *, as dew-burning, -cold 
adjs. d. objective and obj. genitive, as dew- 
brusher, -dropping off], o. instrumental, as dciv-ln:- 
dabbleil.-bediamonded,-bespansled,-besprcnt,-bnght, 
-clad, -dabbled, -drenched,-gmmed,-laden, -pearled, 
-sprent, -sprinkled, -wet a^s. f. parasynthetic, ns 
dew-lipped adj. 

xBxa Motherwell Poet. Wks. (1847) 85 In every Mew- 
bend glistening sheen. x868 Geo. Kliot .Sp. Gipsy 1. (Cent. 
Diet.), The dew-bentl. Gem of earth and sky begotten, 
»W 7 .Stkvf.nson Vndemvoods, Every fairy wheel and ifiread 
Of cobweb •dew-bediamonded. a 1748 rjioM.soN Hvvm to 
.Solitude 36 Just as the *dew-bent ro.se is liorn. 1834 Milton 
Cflutus 540 The savoury herb Of knot-crass Mew-besprent. 
1737-38 (jay E'ables I. 14 (Joel.) As forth she went at early 
dnwivl'o raste the ’^dcw-bcspririkled lawn. 1873 K. John- 
son in Tristram Afoab 387 A lunar raiiibtjw on the ground, 
or to spe.'ik more correctly a lunar ’’dew-bow. 1937-46 
Thomson Summer 86 Aslant the *dow-briglit earth and 
coloured uir. 1854 J. Wartek Last of Old Sifuires v. 51 
He was what the Persian.s call a ’*dcw>brusher . . Ten to 
one but the laliourer met him as he was going to his work. 
1590 Si'EN.sKR F.Q. I. xi. 35 HU bright Meaw-lrarniiig blade. 
1847 Mischief of Muses 35 The moisture of the *dew-c)ad 
grass. x8z7 Moore Lalla R., Firs Worshippers (1854) 335 
She who leans. .p.nle, sunk, aghast, With brow against the 
Me w-c« )ld mast. x8x8 K eats Eftdym. 1 . 683 The poppies hung 
■^Dcw-dabblcdun their stalks. tj^CouMttXiKSilyi.Leaves 
Poems (1864) 365 She the ’’dew-darp wiped From off her 
brow. xSxB G. CoLMAN Br, Grins, Lady 0/ Wreck 11. xxiii, 
*l)ew-dripc evening, xsga Shaks. Rtnu. 4 Jal. 1. iv. 103 
The Mcw-droppiiig South. 1893 Lb Galliknnk in Westm, 
Gaz, 16 Feb. 9/3 See how yonder goes. *Dew-drunk . . Yon 
Sbollcy-lark. xBm Temnvbon Lotos-Eaters 75 Sun-steep‘d 
at noon, and (ri the moon Nightly "dew-fed. xBaj Joanna 
Baillib Poems 228 *liew-geinm'd in the moniing ray. x8bx 
Shelley Prometk, Hub. iv. 43a As the dissolving warmth 
of dawn may fold A half unrroien "dew-globe, green and 
gold, And crystalline, X803 Drayton Sonnets liii, (T. ) Where 
nightingales in Arden stt and sing Amongst the didnty 
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•tlew-impcarlcd flowers. 1830 Temnvsov Odt to Memory 
ii, Tho (liiw-impcarleil winds nf dawn, Gro. E1.1OT 

A, /tide 41 'i’Jie ‘dew-laden gras*. 1847 FIkhkick No/>/e 
A’li/uA, SttirSooCt Spansied with '’^dcaw 4 ight. *856 Bryant 
/Wn/s, Ages V, When the *dew.lipi>ed spring coine.s on. 
1830 TfiNNYSON Adclma 47 Those "dcw-lit eyes of thine. 
1648 Hermick liesfer. 1 . 92, Coriunas Mayings The light 
H.ings on the *dcw.|ocks of the night. i8ai Siiki.mcy 
l^remeth. Uni\ iii. iii, The *dew-mists of my sunless sleep, 
x^i Brown I sr, /Y/Ai Posset 1. (18891 34 The nill-side'.s *dcw. 
ix-arlcd ; The lark 's on the wing. tSya — xxxiii, 

Though “dew-prime flee. x8|^ M ks. Browning Poems 1 1 . 165 
].)e.si:cnd with sweet Mew silence on my mountains. x8m 
Bi.ac:kir Msihyhis I. t;i My *dcw-.sprent dreamless couch. 
1884 SY.'vioNr>s Hhaks. Preaecesst*rs vii. § 3. 263 Ahrotid in 
clett'-spront meadows. 173a SiiEN.s‘roNE Pasi. I'niUad iv. 33 
'I'he .sweets of a Me w^spriuklcd rose, x8az Hiir*:i.t.KV Promet/i, 
Unh. n. i. *68 As Mow-siars glisten, Then fade away, t' xaoo 
Trin. Coif. Horn. 151 i’le teare.s. .hen clepcd rein water oScr 
Men water. xSii Hogg Queen's JPnke ii. Wks. U876) 22 And 
'dew-wchs round the helmets weave. 

0 . Sjiccial combs. : dew-bomn {poetic), a ray of 
lijjht reflected from a dewdrop ; dow-bit {dial.), 
a small meal or portion of food taken in the early 
mornings before the regular breakfast; dew-board, 
a Iward used as a cover to keep off the dew ; 
dow-oap (sec qiiot.) ; dow-drluk (see qiiot., 
and cf. deiodnf ) ; fdew-hopper, a name for the 
hare (see Dkiidino) ; f dew-pear, name of a deli- 
cate kind of pear {ohs .) ; tdew-piooe Sc.^dew^ 
bit\ dew-plant, {d) a name for the ice-plant 
{Mesembryanthemum), and for the sundew {Dro- 
sera ) ; (/O a plant nourished with dew {nonce-use ) ; 
dew-ripon v, Dew-urt; dew-ahoo, translation 
of ON, ddggskor (see quot.) ; dew-stono, * a species 
of limestone, found in Nottinghamshire, whieh 
collects a large quantity of dew on its surface’ (O.). 

18*4 Shei.hcv H'itih xvi, Woven from Mew-hcains while 
the nioon yci slept. 1863 Barni-.s Dorset Gloss., *De7v-/ul, 
the first meui in the morning, not .so substantiul as a regular 
breakfast. Also iu lierks/i., tiampsh., IK .Somerset Gloss, 
t 9 oo K. Warner I Talk I Pest. Count. 64 [Wcj wore obliged 
lo_ .siccij for several^ M-teks in the shell of iluj tenement, 
with no other covering (for it was not roofed) than a ‘‘dew. 
b«jard. 1879 1‘roctor P/ens. IVnps .Se. xvi. 364 A cylindtT 
of tin or canl, called a 'dew-cap, is made to project beyond 
the ghiss [of the ♦olescopeJi «n<l thus to net as a .scrc*cri, 
.alid prevent radiation, rr x8cs Forhy Poc. E. Anglia, 

* Dcio-drink, the first allowance of beer to harvest men, 1 
before they begin their days work. 18x6 Screi.. & Markh. 
Country h'arme 417 Tender or delicate peare.. such as 
•dew pcare. 1683^ Sinci.air .Satan's Inzns. IPorld (1769)48 
When I was eating niy Muc piece this morning. x8^ 
Ruskin Q. o/A /r § 81 You are to divide the whole family of 
the herbs of the field into three great groups— Oroswlc, 
CariceH, Graminem— “dcw-plani.H, sedges, .and gra.sscs. 1884 
Miller I'lantu., l.>ew*pl.aiit, Mesernhyanthemuntglabrum. 
xSoj R. W. Dickson /‘raet. Agf /e. (1807) II. 218 What is 
called Mew ripen or rtH the produce. i8ito Stallybrass fr. 
Grimsn's Tent. Mythol. 1 . 387 When the godlike Sigurdr 
strode through the . . com, the *dcw.shoe of his seven-span 
sw'ord was even with the upright ears. Note. DitggskOr, 
Sw. doppsko, the heel of the sword's sheath, which usually 
brushes the dew. 

D6W (diA), V. Forms: 3 daowwenn, 4-5 
dewon, (4 dowey), 5-7 dewo, 6-7 deaw), 6- 
dow. [ME.dewcn, in Ormin implying 
an OE. *difa 7 via?t (entered by hiomner) « OFris. 
da^in'a (WFris. dauwjen), C)S. *danjan (MDu. 
dauwen, LG. danen), OHG. itmdn, tow^n (MHG. 
touiven, Gcr. thauen, iaxieti), ON. ddggva (Sw, 
OTeut. *dauwdjan, f. damv- Dew.] 

+ 1 . intr. To ^ive or produce dew ; impers, to 
fall as dew (cf. 1/ rains, snows, etc.). Obs. or arch. 

CX300 fimpli^ in Dewing tfbl. sb.\ 138a Wyclif /sa. xlv. 

8 Deweth jee hcueims fro aboue [1388 Sende out dew]. 
c X440 Promp. Parv, 120 Dewyn or yevc dewe, rtfro. 1430- 
fS3» Myrr, our Ltulyc r48 Rorate, dew heuens from aboue. 
1^ nULOET, Dew or droppe lyke dewc, rant. 1663 in 
'IV Birch Hist, R. Soeicip I. 246 It did nut dew upon those 
parts where trees lay buried under ground. 17S6 Nat. Hist, 
Irel,^ It deweth exceedingly in the hot .and dry countries, 
t D. To distil or exude as dew. Obs. 

165* Bknluwes Theop/t, Epi.stie, W'hcn This Manna dew’d 
from your inspired pen. Ibid. iv. xxv, Meat came from the 
Enter, from the strong did dew Sweetnesse. 

2 . trans. To wet with or as with dew ; to bedew ; 
to moisten. 

CMMooOHMta 13848 To wnttrenn & to d.i;wwenn swa fmrrh 
t)e3i).ske & sallle Lcrvss h«'^tt herrtc. a X3a5 Prose Psal/er 
vi. 6 Icli shill dewey my coiicrtour wyth inin teres. XS44 
Ph.akr A’i-gim. Ly/eO^Cto) Fiij, 'J’ake a sixninefull ofiiotc 
a^hes, dewc them wyth good wyne. 2390 SpivN.SER F. Q. i. 
xi. 48 Overflowed all the fertile plainc. As it h.ad deawed 
bene with timely rainc. 1593 Siiaks. 2 lien. VI, ill. ii. 340 
Giue me thy hand, 'I'hat 1 may dew it with my niounifull 
tK.arcs. x6i5 Ckookr Potiy 0/ Man 821 'To water or dew 
some partes^ that stoodc need of moysture. 1680 Otway 
Orphan IL iv. 598 Cold sweat Dew'd all my face. i8>x 
W, C. VVeliji Ajx Dezy (1866) 7 Grass after having hecii 
dewed m the evening, is never found dry until after sunrise. 
1830 Hkmscuel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11, vi. (18381 16a 'J'he cool- 
iiig . . of rhe dewed, a x8sx Mom Castle of Time xxi, 
AWi>ch s monstrous shrines are d«;,vr'd with human IdooU. 

y*.V* (I f. ‘ bedew *, ‘ steep ’ in fig. use.) 
cx^xo Barclay Mirr. Gd. MannersU^'jo)K iij, AsTruitfiill 
nutrniicnc 1 o dewu them in vertue, us planter to augment, 
1610 U I’LiiicHUi f/Pm/'x / 7 c/. XXV. While de/iw’d in 
hcavie sleei^, dead Peter lies, a 16*1 I^onnk Serm. cv. IV* 
•IJ.l. But infected and dewed with tliese frivolous, nay per* 
nicious apparitions and revelations. x8to Scott Lady of L. 

I. xxx^ I* airy straiim of music f.all, Every sunso in slumber 


dewing. 1883 BusHNitLL Vicenr. Saer. m. uL 833 Mercy. . 
dewing it thus with her tender mitigations. 

1 0. 'Fo cause to descent! or drop as dew; to distil, 
instil. Obs. 

xsya Forkkst TheoPhilus in Anglin Vll. oa Tha devill in 
the hurtti of the bussnopne did dewe HU divulishe stirringU. 
X59X Troub. Raigne K. jehn 11. (161 x) 89 The heauens dew- 
ing fauours on my head, ^ 1593 Nasub Ckritfs T, (1613) x 
O dew thy spirit plentiful into my inke. 

1 4 . tnlr. I'o become moist, to exude moisture. 
1638 A. Fox IVurtz' Surg. 1. viii. 34 Wounds that are thus 
cutnpelled to dew, will haidly come to healing. 

Hfiice Dewed, Dewing ppl. atijs. 
xS3a Hcloet, Dewed or wetc wyth dewe, roratns. 1393 
SournwELL PeiePs Cotnpl. 33 Dew'd eyes, and prostrate 
pr.aycrs. 1633 .Swan ..S>v. M. (1670) lor Which can have 
iK> existence or being, but In a dewing or distilling cloud. 
X830 Hkkschkl Stud. Nat. Phil. ti. vi. (1838) 163 'Ine cool- 
ing of the dewed surface by radiation. 
iDow, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Daw v.' 

Dew, Dewftdl, obs. ff. Due, Dueeul. 

I] Dewaa ;d/\va*n). Also duan, diwan, dee- 
waon, dewaun, dfiw&n. [Arab, and Pers. 

diwiin, divan, Pers. formerly devan, the same word 
a-i Divan, of which an early sense was * register \ 
Through the application to a register of accounts, 
and the financial department of a state, the word 
has in India been individualized and applied to 
the minister or ofliccr over this department.] 

In India : a. The head financial minister or trea- 
surer of a state under former Moh.ninmedan govern- 
ments. b. T'he prime minister of a native state. 

0. The chief native officer of certain Government 
establishments, such as the Mint. d. In Bengal, 
a native servant iu charge of the affairs of a house 
of business or a large domestic establishment, a 
steward. ( Y ule and Burnell.) 

1690 J. Cmamnock, etc. AIS. Lett, to Mr. Ch. Eyre at 
Baf/asore iy Fruring miscatriageof y Originall flarcuttee 
we h.Tve he/ew*** Sent you a Coppy Attested by Hugly 
Ca7cc. hoping y i>uan inuy be Saltisficd thcrew^N 
llciiAVEiX Itist. Ez»mts 1. 74 lY.) A Geiitoo ii.'iined Alhiiil 
Clnuid, who had l>een many years Dewati to Soitjali Rhati. 
X77Z in (llutg Mem. tV. l/asitugs {iBiz) 1. 221 (Yj Divesting 
him of the rank and influcMice nc bolus as Naib Duan of the 
Kingdom of Bengal. xyMULANK in7V/i7. Trans. LXXVII, 
297 Making the enquiries I wished., from Ins Dewan or 
Minister. 1804 in Owen IVelA'sley's Desp. 632 'I'he Knglish 
Company . , has forfeited its right.H as elewun and treasurer 
of the Empire. z8o8 Wellington Ibid. p. cii, Scindiah's 
minister. . w.t4 the IVshwah's dewati. i8z8 Jas. Mili. Brit. 
India V. V. (1848) JV. 226 He sent on a connnission to 
Calcutta his dewan or treasurer. 1833 Burnes Trav. Bok- 
hara (.ed. 21 i. 235 The Hindoo Dewans of Sinde now 
transact (he entire {icciituary concerns of the state. t86a 
Bevkkidgf. f/ist. India i. 1. vi, 143 Subordinate to the 
suhahdar. .was an otficcr, with the title of dewan ur diwan, 
who had the superintendence of all matters of revenue and 
finance. 187Z Matker Travancore 22 Colonel Munro.. 
acted fur about three years in the capacity of Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. 

Hence Dcwa'nsliip next. 

Z7fK) Seir Mntaqherm II. 384 (Y.) [Lord Clivcl visited the 
Vezir . . and asked that tlie Company should be invested 
with the Divanship of the three provinces. i8z8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India v. iv. « 18481 IV. 149 Procuring for the donor the 
dewanship of the Zainindari. 

il Dewani, dewanny, dtwatmee (d«wa*ni). 
Also dffanny, dewauay, diwani. [a. Pers. 
dmdni, divdni, the office or function of diwan \ 
see prec.J The office of dewan ; esp. * the right 
of receiving as dewan, or finance minister, the 
revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the F^. 1 . Company by the Great Mogul Shah 
'Alam in 1765. Also used sometimes for the ter- 
ritory which was the subject of that grant' (Yule 
and Burnell). 

1783 Bukkb Report Affairs India Wks. XI. 141 The 
acquisition of the Dfianiiy opened a wide field for all pro- 
jects of this nature. Ibid, Under the JurLsdiclion of the 
llewanny Couits. z8ox R. Patton Asiat, Mom 178 note, 
'Pile officers of the dewanny, the revenue department. i86a 
IjKYERiixjR Hht. India 1. in. xii. 671 An ofler of the de- 
waunce had .. been made to Citve. 1876 Grant Hist, 
India 1. XX. 106/3 The Mogul ceded the dewauneo, or 
collection of the revenues in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Bew'-beator. [f. Dew sb. + Beater.] 

1 . One who bc.'its or shakes off the dew in front 
of otiier.4 in the same path ; an early pioneer. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp^VHliams i. ^1692) 57 The dew- 
beaters have trod the way for those that come after them. 
1883 Hampshire Gioss., Deaw-bitter, a dew-beater, one 
who h-Ts large feet, or who turns his toes out so that he 
brushes the dew oft' the gross in walking. 

2 . pi. The feet, slang. 

z8zs ill Lexicon Balairon. iSai Scorr Pa>eril xxxvi, 
First hold out your dew-beaters till 1 take off the darbies. 

3 . (See quot.) 

a 1813 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Dew-beaten, coarse and 
thick shoes which resist the dew. 1847^ in Halliwelu 
Dew-b6n:y*(di/7‘i)eri). [f. Dew jA + Beuky. 
Cf. mod.Ger. thau-beere dew-l/crry, Oiierdctttscli 
taub ber, tauben hr, i.c. dove-berry. The origin 
of the firnt element is thus doubtful, but it is, in 
Knglish use, associated with Dew j/l] 

A s{>ecie8 of blackberry or bntrable-ljerry, the 
name being applied botli to the fruit and the shrub : 


BStir^etTP. 

in Gwat Britain Rubus amus, a low-growing pro- 
cumbent species, the black fruit of which nas a 
bluish bloom; in N. America R, canadensis, re- 
sembling the British plant in its low growth and 
trailing nabit, but differing in the fruit In some 
earlier Knglish writers^ and mod. dialects, the name 
is applied to the Gooseberry (Dayrebuy). 

Shakspere's dew-berry, which is mentioned among deli- 
cate cultivated fruits, is supposed by some to have meant 
the gooseberry ; Hanmer conjecture the raspberry. In 
some books dewberry is erroneously given as the cloud-Wry, 

Rubus Chatttsnnprus. 

2378 Lytr Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The fruite is called a Dew- 
bone. or blackberie. z8S5 Moufet & Bbnnbt Health's 
Improtf, (1746) 304 When MullierrieH cannot be gotten, 
Blackberries or Uewlierrics may supply their room. 1874 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland x\s. Some Dew-berries, or the Norway 
Berry, whose s/iecies is the same that grows on Brambles. 
1750 Ellis Mod. Husbandman IV, i. 77 (E. D. S.) Detv- 
berryhrier. 2839 Jesse Jrnl. Nat. 116 1‘he root of an 
ancient beech, its base ovci^rown with the dewberry. z8S9 
W. S. CoLKMAM Woodlands (1862) xo6 Dewberry, or Grey 
Br.Tmblc. .'I’he fniit . . is generally less than that of n full- 
sized Blacklicrry; but the grains of which it Ls composed are 
usually much larger, and.. covered with fine bloom. s88i 
ScrilmePs Mag. XX II. 642 Overrun with dewberry-briars. 

b. 1590 SiiAKs. Mids. N. III. i. Feedc him with Apri- 
corks and Dewberries With pun»le Grapes, greene Fig^and 
Mulberries, sfiga CuLPEPrER Eng. Physic, (ifisfii 1x7 Goos- 
l)crry Bush, called In Sussex Dewberry Bush, and in some 
Countries Wine-beiries. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
clxxiv. 27Z In some Countries of England it is called the 
Fe.Tberry in others Dewberry . . but most commonly the 
(iouseberry. 

Dew-blown, -bole : see next, 
f DdW-bolnOi a. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 6 -bole, 
7-9.blown(e,8 -born. [f. Dew sb. + Bolne ppl. a. 
The second element became corrupted into -bole, 
-bom, -Idown, and the last survives in dialects, nsso- 
ciatccl with Blown puffed up.] (Jf cattle : Swolli'ii 
with eating too freely of fresh moist grass or clover. 
Sometime-s used subst. as the name of the .affection. 

*5*3 FiTziiF.Rn. Hush. 8 60 Dcu'liolne. .comineth whan a 
hungry bcastc is put in a good pasture full of ranke gras.se, 
lie wyll eatc .soo moche that bis sydes wyll stande as hygh 
ns his LackeiMjne. 2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 33 
'1‘be Dew-t>oIe in Oxc, ur Cuw, or other beast . .is gotten 
by CtTiing of the trifoylc grassc in a deuwy morning. 1801 
Holland Pliny xxviii. i. If kine or oxen were dew-blowne 
or otherwise piiifcil up. 2614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 
98 Some of our EnglLsh writers arc upiiiioned, this Dewbolne 
or generall G.^rgill i.s a poysonous and violent .swelling. 
273 ^ Bailey (folio), De^o-bom, a distemper in cattle. zBm 
Cnesh. Gloss., DewbUnvn, said of cows whidt are .swelled 
from eating green clover. 

Dewce, obs. form of Deuce. 

Dew-clap, obs. eiron. form of Dkwxap. 
Dew-claw (di« kl§). [App. f. Dew sb. + 
Claw sb. 

(Perlmps referring to the fact that while the other claws 
come in c;oiilact with the soil, or press the grass to the 
ground, this only brushes the dewy surface.)] 

1 . The rudimentary inner toe or hallux (an- 
swering to the great toe in roan) sometimes present 
in dogs. 

In Newfoundland dogs, and St. Bernards, it is sometimes 
abnormally double. 

1576 'X'URBF.RV. Venerie 23 Some other haue taken marke 
by the hynder legges by the dewclawes. z^ Hqllvband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Jhrigote, dew dawes. 1021 Cotcr., Con- 
ttongle, the Deaw-claw, or water- claw of dots. 2690 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 2548/4 I..ost . . a little white Spaiuel Dog . . with 
dew Claws ufion the hind Feet. ('2785 G. Whitk Let. to 
D. Barrington in Selbome, The bitch has a dew claw on 
each hind leg. The dug lias none. 2834 £. Mayhew Dogs 
(1862' 348 'Ine dew-claws, as they are termed, grow high 
upon the inner side of the leg, nearer to the foot than the 
elbow. 2884 Sat. Rev. 15 Nov. 636 The monks liked their 
dogs [St. Bernards] to have these double dew-claws, because 
they offered more resistance in .soft, newly-fallen snow. 2883 
W. H. ¥ LovttM in Encycl. Brit. XV. 438/z In domestic 
dog.s a hallux is frequently developed, though often in .a rudi- 
tnent.'iry condition, the phalanges and claw being suspended 
lousely in the skin^ without direct connection with the other 
bonc.s of the foot ; it is called by dog-fanciers the * dew-claw.* 

2 . The false hoof of deer and other ungulates, 
consisting of two rudimentary ti^s. 

1576 Turdf.rv. Venerie 97 The shinne bones large, the 
dew clawes close in port. ..An hart to hunt, as any man can 
seake. 1612 Cotgr., Let gardes dim sangller, the deaw- 
clawes or hindcr-clawes of a wild Bore. 1630 [sec Auature]. 
2678 Phillips, Deiv-claw, among Hunters the Bones or 
little Nails behind the Foot of the Deer. 

Hence Dew'-olswed, fdew'-bltjd a., having 
clew-claws. (Formerly applied sometimes to the 
feet of bees.) 

1376 Turrerv. Venerie 8 Those whiche are well ioynted 
and dewcUwed are best to make bloudhoundes. 2609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. i. (1634) 8 Her rough and dew-claw d 
feet, ^ to take hold at the first touch, are in number six. 
i’6i2 Cotgr., Ergoti. .hauing spurres ; deaw-clawed. 2626 
SuRFU 8c Mamkh. Country Forme 679 Round feete, strong 
cleys. high deweleyd. 2847 Ward Simp. Cobler xi ^U. 
By llrownists I mean not IndeMiidents, but dewclawd 
.SeperatMts. 2637 S. Purchar Pol, Flying Ins. i. iii. 7 Her 
feet are six, de w.clawed . . fu II of joynts. iwS KkAtR Bndym, 
tv. 685 fSorrel untorn by the dew'claw'd stag. 

Dew’-onp. [f. djw a. + Cup.] 

1 . The early morning allowance of bwr to har- 
vest-men. 

2847-78 Halliwbll r. V. Dew-drink, Called the dew-cup 
InHimts. m^ iikHnmpsh. Gioss. 
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2. The plant called Lady’s Mantle {^AUhtmitta 
vulgaris), 

1799 Est, Higkl, Soe, III. 389 (Tam.) Giving them a de- 
coction of the Dewcup and Healing leaf boii^ in butter- 
milk; i8i| Hogg Qugtm*s fVake i\. Wks. (1876) ax He 
thought . .ot aleeping in the dew-cups eye. iSiB — Brownit 
gf Bodsbeck II. 783 They [fatries] 'll nae to .. gang away 
an* sleep in their dew-cups. . till the gloaming come on again. 

Dewdrop (dii?‘drpp). [f, Dkw sb, + -Drop. Cf. 
Ger. thaU'tripfcn^ Du. Jauw^droppeL'\ One of 
the rounded * drops ’ or globules in which dew 
collects on surfaces on which it i$ deposited. 

[a sjxo in Wrieht Lyric P, xli. 1x4 Ase feJe sythc ant oft 
as dewes dropea beth weete.] 1590 Shaks. Afitfs. N", 11. i. 14, 

1 must go seeke some dew drQt>s heerc, And hang a pearle 
in euery cowslips eare. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 746 .Starrs of 
Morning, Dew<^rop$, which the Sun Impcarls on every leaf, 
and every flouer. 1788 Cowpkr Stauzaefor Year 31 Dew- 
drops may deck the turf that hides the l>ones. x8xo Scott' 
Lady of L, iii. ii, The lawn Pegemnied with dew-drops. 
1847 Tennyson Prim, vii. 53 When two dewdrops on the 
petal shake To the same sweet air. Tvndall Pragut, 
Sc. (1879) I. xi. 34a The little pearly globe which we call a 
dew-drop. 

trau^f. St *781 CowpER Truth. 144 The shivering 
urchin, bending as he goes, With slip-shod heels, and dew- 
«lrop at his nose. 1807'^ W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 161 And 
fc«*I the dew-drop in my eye. i8a6 Hood Wee Man xiv, 
On every brow*a dew-drop stood. 1831 Caulvi.k Sart, Res. 

II. vi, The heart, .unvisited by xuiy heavenly dew-droix. 

Hcncti Ddw-Aropped a.^ covered or bespangled 
with dew-drops. 

1756 W. Toldkhw Hist. Two Orphans IV. aoi The dew- 
dropp'd rose. 176a J. W arton Enthusiast Poeius 82 Illadcd 
grass perfumed with dewdropped Dowers. 18x1 W. R. Spen- 
cer Poems x6i How bright it's dewdroup'd tint appears! 
Dewe, obs. form of Due a, ana sh, 

Dewe(n« obs. f. Deave n., to become deaf. 
Dewes: sccDeuh. 

t De'wess. rare, [a. OF. *deuesset dieuesse^ 
f. dcu^ dim Rod: see -B8S. Cf. Deeiss.] Ap^oddess. 

a x4oo-5e Alexander 3555 All drijtens and dewessis ere 
dute of iny luiiiie. 

Dewey, dewy, ME. pres. inf. of Dew v. 
Deweylite (di/Iibit). Min. [Named 1826 
after Trof. Dewey, U.iJ. see - Lite.] An amorphous 
rcsinous-loolsing mineral of yellowish colour, con- 
sisting of a hydrated silicate of ina/^nesiura, 
x8a6 Emmons Min. 133. x868 Dana Min. 470. 

Dew-fall (diw'fjl), [f. Dew + Fall sh. \ cf. 
D.'in. dngfald^ The formation or deposition of 
dew; the lime w-hea this beginsj in the evening. 

i6ss R. 'J'l.sjJALK Lawyer P/tiios. in Farr .V. P. fas, / 
(1848) 31C Shake off the dewfalls of the night. 1798 Cole- 
KiDGK Silyl. letwes Poems (1864) 115 The gentle dcwfull. 
x8so S11KI.1.KY Witch Atias xxix, She past at dcwfall to a 
.sp.ice extended. x8s8 Moore Before the Battle i, 'Midst 
the dew-fall of a nation's tears. cxSgo Whittier Call of 
Christian vii, Noiseless as dew-fall. 1878 H uxley Physiof^r, 

65 'I'he tenipcr.'iture xifter dewUdl. 1898 Dail^ Nesus i Mar. 
3/4 The rainfall is.. supplemented by.. excessive dewfalls. 

So Dew'falUng. 

1868 Holme Lek B. Godfrey xix. 109 The time of the dew- 
falling. 

Dewgard, -gar, Sc. fornus of Dteuoauu. Obs. 

+ Dew-grass (di /7 jjrus). Obs. [f. Dew sb. + 

( J It AS8, sugg:ested by L. G . J/immeldau, incd. I., ros i 
rw/f, * dew of heaven manna.] A iiainu given by 1 
Geraide and other early herbali.sts to an esculent ! 
grass of Central Euroix;, the cultivated form of i 
Panimm sanguinale. Manna-grass. | 

*j597 Gerahde^ Herbal 1 . xx. 25 The Germanes call it | 
llimeldati, that is to say Ceeli ros. whereupon it was called 1 
Gramen Matime . . I.ohcl calle.th it gramen Manna esculeu- I 
tum^ for that in Germany and other parts, as noheini.% and I 
Italy, they use to eat the same as a kind of bread come, ! 
and also make poLige therewith as wc do with oatineale . . 

In English it may be called manna grasse or Dew grasse\ 
but more fitly riee-grasse. x6xo W. Folkinoiiam Art of 
Survey 1. vii. 74 Panick, Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Gareiiccs, 
Dewgrasse, Jobs teares. x^ Parkinson Theat. Dot, 1180 
The Dew grasse is said to discussc the hardnesse of women.*} 
breasts, the seede is food for small birds, and Pidgeons and 
Hens and for men also. 

(Erroneously taken by Prior, Plant Nasnest for the 
Cpck's-foot grjtss, Dactylis glomerata ; wliencc in later 
Dictionaries and listsj. 

Dewice, dewi8(e, obs. Sc. if. Device, Devise. 
Dewid, obs. form of Divide. 

Dewille, obs. form of Dkvil. 

Dewily (dixHli), at/if. [f. Dewy + -ly 2.] After 
the manner of dew. 

x8i8 Blackw, Mag. Ill, 3a The song Dropp'd dewily from 
that sweet tongue. xSve S. Mostvn Perplexity 1 1 1 , viii. 212, 

I will make my love fall dewily on your heart. 1887 How'Kn 
Phg. ACneia iv. 699 So upon saffron wings came Iris, 
dewily bright. 

Dewinast (dii?ities). [f. Dewy ' i- - rees.] The 
quality of being dewy ; Jig, freshness, vigour. 

xfioy tr. Bacods Life f Death (R-X A dewinesse dls- 
fiers^, or. .Tadicall in the very substance of the body.' 18x7 
Kkats * / Stood Tiptoe' iv. Ye ardent marigolds ! . . again 
your devdness he kisses. xEfigTvNuAix Heat v. $ x86 (x^o) 

150 [This] caused a deudoess on the external surface. x868 
Browning Ring Bk ix. 84a Farewell to dewiness and 
prinieoflifol 

* Dewing) vbl. sb. [f. Dew v, + -ivo L] 

X. Depbimgn of dew. 

>8-. K, Alis, 9x4 Theo suntte arissth, and fidlith the 


dewyng; Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. 1378 
TRjeviRA Barth, de P. R, xi. v. (ToUem. MS.); ^rof coined 
A litcl dewynge. /bid. xvi. Ixii. (Tollem. MS.\ pe mure 
dewynee is founde, ^ more and pe gretter pe margaritc i.s 

f endrid of )>c dewe. x8^ Jekkrev in Ld. Cockburn Life 
1 . LeL cxl, .After the dewing of yesterday, everything Is 
so fresh and fragrant. 

2 . A wetting with or as with dew; a gentle 
sprinkling ; moistening, bedewing. 

14. . Hoccleve Compl. Virgin 158 They W taa.st of swich 
dewyngc, Hera ughic clothe ageyn. 1513 Douglas Mneis 
Vf. in. 143 With dene waiter . . Strinkland a litle dewing . . 
With the branche of ane happy olive thrisc. _ Vjf^'Tk 
Cooper Thesaurus.^ Aspeigo^ a sprinckltng or dewing.^ X646 
Rutiierfouu I^ett, ii. xlvii. (x88i) 455 A night’s dewing of 
gTaice and sweetnebs. x88a Garden aS Jon. 65/3 An occa- 
s1011.1l dewing over with the syringe. 

Dewing, ///. a, \ see Dew v, 

+ Dow* 8811 , a. Ohs, [f. Dew sb. i- -)6H.] Of 
the nature of or akin to dew ; moist, damp. 

>589 Fleming Georg, Virg, in. 48 And dewish moone doth 
new refresh ihe woods. x6ao Markham Paresv. Hnsb, (1625) 
1x7 A more moist place.. which eiicr i.s vomiting wet and 
dewish humours. X638 Kidcley Praxt. Physitk 141 The 
dew or dewish moisture. 

Dewite, obs. form of Duty. 
t Dewitt, De-Witt (d/wH), z;. Obs. [P'rom 
the surname of the two brothers John and 
Comclius De Witt, Dutch statesmen, opponents of 
William HI as Stadtholderof the Uniteci Provinces, 
who were murdered by a mob in 1672.] irans. To 
kill by mob violence; to lynch. 

X689 Modest Ei^uirp into Psvseni Disasters (i6go) 3a 
It's a wonder the Engli.di Nation have not in their fury De* 
Witted isomc of those men. 1690 Aiip. Sanckokt l*rotes- 
tatioH^ Such a fury, as may end in Dewitting us (a bloody 
Word,_ but too well understood). 1695 {jtltte\ Gal lien us 
Redivivus ; or, Murther Will Out, isLC., being a true account 
of the De- Witting of Glencoe, G.ifiiiey, &c. X7XX V/nd, of 
Saehtyerell 69 King William deserved to lie Dc-Witteil. 
1724 in Lockhart Papers U. i6a Had Mr. Campl)ell liiinsclf 
been in town, they had certainly Dc.witted hitiu x8a4 
.Sou'i HEY Bk. of Ch. (1841) 544. s85S Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ill. 660. x888 PLUMrrRE L if e Ken II. xviii. x Men., were 
stirring up the people to that form of ' lynching * which 
was Ihen known as ‘ De Witling.* 

Dewlap (di/Mcep). Also 6 dow lop, erron. 
dew-clap. [The second clement L.vr is OE. 
hpfa, pendulous piece, skirt, lappet, lobe; the 
first is uncertain ; the equivalent Da. dogltrb^ Norw. 

» , Sw. drdglapp^ in which the first element is 
; word for * dew \ suggest that the ui iginnl 
form has been altered under the influence of popu- 
lar etymology. 

The English form way be explained as llic ‘lap ' or pendu- 
lous piece which touches the dewy surface ; but that i.s not 
likely to have t>ccn the original notion.] 

1 . The fold of loose skin which hangs from the 
throat of cattle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De /^ A’, xviii. xiii. (d/.S*. Bodl. 3738) 
In .Siria be|> oxen l>at haue no dewe lappis iiothcr fresene 
l.ippcs vndcr hrote \palearia sub guthire\, c xaao Pallad, 
on Hush. IV. 711 The kyen. - Wei hered cres, ana dcwlappcs 
syde l = h.'inging low). £1440 /'romp. Parv. xao Dew 
lappe, .syde skyii’ vndiir a hcsiys ihrole, pdeare. 15*3 
FiTZiiERii. Hush. 4 S9 To ciUte the dewlappe licfore. x^$ 
Goi.uing Ovid's Met. vii. 135 Their dangling dcw.clapb 
with his hand he cold unfcarefnllie. 1579 Si'enkhk Sheph. 
Cal. Feb. 74 Ills deuelup a.s lythc as las.se of Kent, x^ 
(iKUK.NK Alctuiphou (Arh.) 74 White., as the dangling 
deawlap of the .silver Bull. x6sx G. Sandys Ovitfs Alet. 
11.(1626)43 His bruiub-spred brest, long dangling dew-lup.s 
deck. ^ xSja Mivart Eum. Anat. 237 Folds of skin hang 
freely in some animals, u.s the dewlap of cattle. 

b. 'Fransferred to similar p.arts in other animals, 
as the loose ^in under the throat of dogs, etc., the 
pendulous fleshy lobe or wattle of the turkey and 
other fowls, and humorously to pendulous folds of 
flcsli about the human throat. 

X590 Shaks. Mids. N, 11 . 1 When she drinkes, against 
her lips 1 hob, And on her wither'd dewlou puure the Ale. 
x«S 4 . Gayton Pleasant Notes ii. iii. 4a The dulapcs and 
the jawy part of the face. x66B Wilkins Real Char, ifii 
Described to have a dew-lap under the throat. .Senembi, 
Iguana. X690 W. Walkkr idiomat. Alnglo-Lat. aaa Dew- 
laps hang down from his chaps. X774 Goliism. Nat. Hist, 
(186a) 1 . 1, iii. 367 The skill hangs loose, .in a kill’d of dewlap, 
*®S9 J- Brown Rab. 4- P, (1862) 9 He [mastiff] . . has the 
Shak.s|jerian dewlaps shaking a.s he gonii. s 86 t Wiiyik 
Melvillk Gleuiiaiors 1 . 3 Gelcrt U down, torn ana mangled 
from flank to dewlap. 

2 . ‘ A brand used in marking cattle, bedng a cut 
in the lower part48f the neck ^^^Fariner, American* 
isms, 1889). 

Hence DeW'Uppod, having a dew-lap. 

c 1490 Pallad. on //usb. iv. 679 [699] Coin^iact, a riinclc 
necke, dewlappcd syde Unto the kne. 1790 Siiaks. Afids. N, 
iv. L 127 My hounds are bred out of Ihe .SparLin kindc . . 
Crooke-kiiced, and dew-lapt, like Tlicswdian Unis, a 1732 
Gav ij.\ The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain. x8m 
Southey Lett. (1856) I. 355 He is a fat, dcw-Iapped, velvet- 
voiced man.^ X887I tuSKiN Hortus /miusus xx Dew-lapped 
cattle, .feeding on the hillside above. 

Dowle, obs. f. dttle, Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 
DewleSS (di»Tes), a, [f. Dew + -lebh.] De- 
void of or without dew. 

a x6x8 SvLVKSTRR Maiden's Blush 1323 Both solstices like 
deawless and adust. X999 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1, When 
the sea-wind wafts the dewlc.H.s day. 1832 Tennys«)M 
MilleVs Dau. 246 On the chxdk-hill the bearded grass Is 
dry and dewless. 2885 Burritt Walk to Lands End 


36 What a dewless Sahara would be the walk of life 
without the companionship of children 1 

Dew-poini (di/ 7 'point). That point of at- 
mospheric tem|}craturc at which dew begins to 
be deposited. ^ 

Aknott I'hysits (ed. 5) 11 . 47 The degree orneat 
at Ai^iich the dew iMigins to npi^r is called the dtsv-poiui, 
being an iinport.'int particular in the meteorological report 
of the day. iB^Pmc. Amer. Phil, Soc. II. 249 IVofessor 
Baebe described a dew-point hygrometer, Hookkr 
Hhnal. yrnls. 1 . i. 14 This indicated a dew-point of xtb°, 
1878 Huxley P/tysiogr. 52 When the temperature is suflS- 
ciciuly lowered, the dew-point is reached. 

Dew-rake (di/'/T^>k). [f. Dew sfi. -i- Rake .tA] 
A lake for the surface of grass or stubble. 

s6s9 Gauden Tears of Ch. j8i Like dew-rakes and 
hoiTowes, armed witlf so many teeth. 1808-7 A. Young 
Agric, Ksse.c (18x3' I. 108, 4 dew rakes. 2ox. each. x886 
Dailv Nesvs 24 Sept. 7/2 Where stubble is much infested it 
should be brushed otf with poles . . and collected as closely 
as possible for burning by means of ‘ dew rakes’, 
lienee Dow'xako v, 

X799 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 55 The stubbles are dow- 
rakcu, by men drawing a long irun-toothed rake. 

Dewranco, obs. form of Duran oe. 

Dewre, var. of Duke v, Oh>s, 

D6W*>ret (diM'rct), V. Also ^ot, -rate. [f. 
Disw sb. + Ket ».] traus. To ret or macerate (flax, 
hemp, etc.) bo as to detach the fibre from the woody 
stem, by exposure to the dew and atmospheric in- 
fluence instead of by steeping in water, llcucc 
Dew‘-retting vbl, sb. 

X7X0 Hilman Tusser Redivizms, There is a Wnler-wtling 
ami a Dew-retting, which last is done on a good Rawing, or 
aftermath of a Meadow Water. 1807 Vancouver Agr/e. 
Devon (1813) 208 The flax ns always dew-roUed. a 1823 
Foruv Voc. E. eluglia, /iexu-retting, yi\\\i\i is spreading 
the crop on the grass, and turning it now and then to 
receive the dew. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
1 . 274 In Dorsctsiuie and the neighbourhood the flax 
growers have generally atIu}Ued the practice of dew retting. 
1849 Jml. R, Agric.' Stu-. X. r. 180 It t.«ikcs perhaps .six 
weeks to dcw-rct hemp. 1877 N.W. /Jnc, Gloss., Dczv'rafed, 
said of flax, which is retted on the ground, not by sleeping 
in water. 

Dowry, obs. form of Dowry. 

Dowb, -e, obs. form of Deuce. 

Dowsant, vur. Deuran Oh>s., a khid of apple. 
Dew-snflil (di//‘sn£il). Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Dew 
sb. SnxVIL.] A slug. (So called from appearing 
while the dew is on the hurboge.) 

1348 Thomas /tat. Cram., Lumaca, the dewe .siiaylc that 
hath no house. x6xx Coigk., Limace, (properly) the dew 
SnailctOrSnailewitlumtashcU. xfippRoiiKKis Voy, Lnwit 
X5 All the sustenance we had there was three Dew snails, 
and some Roots. 1725 Jb«Ar>LEY /am. Diet, s, v. Diseases 
of yVrfr, Those Animals call'd Earwigs and Dcw-.smiils, eat 
the finest Fruits on the Trees. X783 AiNswoM iii /^at. Diet. 
(M 01 ell) II, Llma.x\ A snail, ii dew- snail, or slug. x88o 
)r. Cornwall Gloss, s. v., As slippery as a dcw-.smul. x888 
Elwokihy W. SoMurset Wonl-i'k,, Dew-snail, the huge 
black slug. 

t DO'irtry. Obs. Forms ; 6-7 deutroa, 7 
deutro, doutro, doutry, dutry, dutro, deutery, 
7-8 dewtry. [I'lom VVestefii Indian vernacular 
foriiiB of Skr. dlrattura. Datura : t•.L^ Maratlii 
dhutrd, dhotrd, clialeclally The Thorn- 

apple, JJatura Stramonium, and other Indian 
siHfcicB of the genus; a drug or drink prepared 
from this, employed to produce stupefaelion. 

>598 W. Phii.i.ii-s tr. Linsthofin 60 (Y.) An liearbu calk-d 
Deutroa, which Ijeaieih a .scede, whereof bruising out the 
Kip, they .. give it to their husbnnds, cythcr in mente or 
drinke, and presently therewith the M.'in i.s .ts though heu 
were halfe out of his wit.s. 166a J. D.wie.s tr. Mandehtds 
Trav. 104 A drug which . .stupefies liis .senses . .'J'hc Indians 
call this herb Dontm, Doutry, or //nluta. xbfh Bci leb 
Hud. HI. i. 321 Make lechers and their punks, with dewtry, 
Commit pliamiasiical advowlry. 1691 Shaowki.i. Seowrers 
V, .Some loguc that h.%d a mind to marry me gave me dciilcry 
hist night. 1696 OviNGToN Voy. .'iutnli 235 lY.) Mixing 
Dull a and Water together to drink., which will intoxicate 
almast to Madness. 1698 Fry 1:1* Ace. P. India t<f P. 33 
'I hey give her Dnlry; when h.'ilf mad she throws herself 
into the Fire, and they rc.'idy with great L«>g.s keen her in 
his Funeral Pile, a tju Ken //vmnot/uo I’oet. Wks, 1721 
HI. 192 As Imlmn Dames, their Consort.s to abuse, Dewtry 
by Siealth into their Cup - infuse. 

Dew-worm (di/rwwni). [f. Dew sb, -f 
Wousi. OF. deaw-zoyrm, Dii- damtmorm, arc 
known only in Ihc .sen.se ‘ring-worm’; K.Kris. 
dauwurm is * earth-worm ’ and ‘ ring-worm ’ ; Da. 
dugorm ‘ a dew-snail *.] 'J'he common earth-worm ; 
in OK. a name of the disease ring-worm. 

c'xooo Sax, t.ecc/ul, II. X2u Wi8..dcaw wyrmum ^enim 
doccnii od 5 e clatan. X509 Marhton Sy. Viltank 11. vii. 206 
C'Uiig'd so close, like oeaw-worms in the niorne. z6n 
Walion Angler 92 'J'he l>ew-worm which some call the 
1 ,ob-worm. 187s Tkongb Diary (1825) 83 Karth . . like that 
which dew-worme!t throe up. 1829 Sporting^ Aiag, XXI 1 1 . 
222 The small dew-worm is an excellent bait. 1873 M. G. 
Pearsk Darnel Quorm 27 Like to a dew-worm that hears 
you a coniin' ati* starts back into his hole in a minute. X878 
'Stonehenge* Brit. Sports. 1. v. 83, xisThe dew-werm, or 
large garden- worm.. six to twelve inches in length. 

Dewy (di/ 7 ‘i), a, [OK ddawig, f. diaw Dew : 
see -Y. Not recorded in ME. ; prob. formed anew 
in Mixl. Eng. (Cf. MHG. tomuce, Ger. tkauig, 
Sw. daggtg),] 
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DEXYBBOUS. 


1 . Characterized by the presence of dew, abound- 
ing with dew ; covered or wet with dew. 

/1 1000 Cxtimm's Rxod. .144 fGr.^ Guhcysle onhrangdeawi:^ 
sccnfiuni. rtiS 33 *-0. Ubrnrrs fik, M. Aurel. (1546) 

S ij b. After 1 he tiight enmeth the dewy mornytig. 1379 
.SrBNSKR S/teAh. CaL May 316 'I he deawie night now doth 
nj'c. Mii.ton L, 1. 743 From Noon to dewy Eve. 
1099 PoMFRKT /W. Esi. Death 0 , Maty 4 He found Cos- 
melia weening on tlie dewy ground. i7tf> Falconer Skipior, 
t. Decking with countfeu gems the dewy l.'iwn. 1834 
Ht. at aktinkau Demcrara iv. 48 However dewy the evening, 
she must stand in the grass. 18931 H'esim. Gaz 15 July s/x 
Water-hens were hurriedly gathering dewy .slugs. 

b« Affected by the influence of dew. 
lyaS Pops Otfyu. xvti. 688 The sun obliquely sho. nis 
dewy ray. 1790 S. Rogers P/etts» Afem, 1. 215 Twilights 
dewy tints deceived his eye. 1793 South v.v Joftn of Arc 
viti. 113 O'er the landscape spn^ The dewy light. ,1833 
Ht. MARTiNEAtr Cintmmon tjr i\ iiL 4a The dewy radiance 
of a morning in paradise. 

2 . transf Wet or moistened, as with dew. In 
Boi, Appearing as if covered with dew, 

1577 i'* Goock f/eresbacfCs Hush. 1. (’isSC) 44 h, Newe 
grounde for Meddowe. .take such as is ritche, dewye, levell, 
w a little h.mging. 1590 Spenser Q. iit. ii. 34 And her 
faire deawy cies with Kissc.s deare SBec ufte did bathe. 
iSm Lynch Sclf-lmprav. ii. 40 His eye.. will be clCtir and 
calm, and sometimes dewy. 1856 Miss Ynsr.K Daisy Chain 

I. xxiv. (1&79) 250 Pulling OH the spvct^tclcs th.at had 

liecoine very dewy. | 

3 . Of the nature or quality of dew,dcw-likc, moist, 

cxooo Sax, LnefuL II. 258 para breosta bip cleawi^ 

w.etung swa swa .sic ^e.sp.'it. 1563 W. Ffi.KE Meteors 
(1640) 36 b, Already re.solved into dewy drops of laync. 1594 
Shaics. Rifh. in^ V. iii. 283, I would these dewy tcares 
were from the ground. 1598 Ftonio, Nehtiarelia^ a deawie 
exhalation, thinner then a cloud. 1635 Swan d/. vi. 
i a (1643) 197 Sea-water, when it is h<:*yied, tioth evaporate 
a dewie or watcrie humour. 1650 W. Iirough Sair. Prim, 
(1659) 124 What is my deawy swe.'it to Thy bloody <*igoiiy. 
1794 Mn.s. KADCi.iFrK Myst. Uthtpho iv, 'I’he vales below 
were still wrapped in dewy mist. 

4 . Of (lew, m.ide or con.sisting of Hew. poetic. 

s8ao Keat.s Isabella xxiv, l^ic the hot sun count His 

dewy rosary on the ci^Iaiuine. iSax Shkcley Music 15 Wlicn 
the not noon has drained its dewy cup. 1817 Hoou d/tVfjr. 
Fairies Ixxix, 'I'hc buds were hung with dewy beads. 

6. J.ikencH in some quality to Hew, Hew- 
likc ; falling gently, vani.shing, as the Hew. poetic. 

16x1 W. .Set. A TER Key 11629! 188 Those diary 

dewy Christians, whose goodnesse is dissipate as suonc .'is 
eucr the Stmne beholds it. 1667 Milton L. ix. 1044 Till 
dewie sleep t )jpprc.ss’d them, a 1670 H ackkt A bp. ICiiliams 

II. (1692) 144 home of their Ministers that were softened with 
the dewy drops of bis tongue. 1791 Cowpkr llimin. 41 
Awaking from thy dewy slumbers. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory i, Strengthen me, enlighten me !.. Thou dewy dawn 
of memory, 

0 . Comb, (poetic), a. adverbial^ as dexoy^hrighty 
-darky -fresh, -warm. etc. b. farasynthetiCy as 
djnty^eyedy -feathendy ‘Piniancay -rtuardedy etc. 
OK. had “Hewy-pinioned. 

a xooo C.edttuf»s Gen. 1984 (Gr.) Sang se w.inna fu^el, 
deawi 7 ;-fc< 5 era. — Exod. 163a Milto.'I /ViMrrr2r<» 146 

Entice the dcwy.feathcrcd slreij. 17^46 Thomson A ntumn 
061 'I'hc dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 1777 Eliz. 
KYVES Poems 36 Dewy-pinioned twilight's shadowy reign. 
1796 T. I'owNSKNO Poems 69 Some dcwy-feathcr*d herald 
send. i8ao Keat.s IsaheUa xxxvii, Its eyes . .all dewy bright 
with love. 1832 Tennyson Of.none 47 Aloft the mountain 
liwa was dewy-dark, And dewy- dark aloft the mountain 
pine. 1833 Poems 40 the dewy. swarded slope, 

1849 — Ganieuers Dan. 45 'The fields between Arc dewy- 
fresh. Princ. I. 93 Green gleam of dcwy-iasscll d 

trees. F.h. Ard. 6tz November dawns and dewy- 

glooming downs. 

Dewy, ME. inf. of Dew v. 

Dewyoe, -ye, -yB8(e, obs. IT. Device, Devise. 
Dewsin, var. Dkus.\n Obs.y .1 kind of apple. 
Deze» dext, obs. forms of De.sk. 

Dazioeardla (de^ksiit^kSudiU). Path. [a. Gr. 
3 fbi 6 -f on the right side + leapdta heart.J An 
anomaly of development in man in which the 
heart is on the right side ,* sometimes applied to 
cases in which the heart is displaced to the right 
side in consequence of disease. 

18M T. R PRACOCK Malformations of Heart x Transfr 
sition, Dexiocardia. .when the heart is placed in a position 
on tlie right side corresponding to that which it should 
occupy on the left. 1873 Havdkn Dia. Heart 105 Hovie has 
also noted, in a case of dexiocardia, the existence of systolic 
murmur, which ceased on the return of the heart to its 
normal Msition. 1883 ^d. Soc. Lex. 

Dezlotrojpo (de*ksi|(ftr^p), a, [f. Gr. 
on or to the right + -rpwtos turning.] ■oncKt. 

^ 1883 Syd. Soc. I.ex.y Dexiotropoy a term signifying turn- 
ing or turned to the right, as the spire of some shells. 
Bexiotropic (de=ksi|tftrp'pik\ a. [f. 0$ prcc. 

+ '1C* : cf. Gr. rpomadr having a turning, inclined.] 
Turning or turned to the right : said sfec. of those 
* reversed ’ Gastropod Molluscs in which the spire 
turns to the right ; opposed to Uiotropic. 

The terms leioiroAic and dexiolropic as used by Ray 
unkester refer to the left and righl sides tf the animaly 
not of the spectator as is the case with dexiral and sinis- 
dexiotropie is the opposite of dextral. 

1883 Kav Imnk ESTER in Eucyrl.iirit. XVI. 66x (A/of/iwn) 

In Planorbis, which is dexiotropie (ns are a few other 
fSenera or exceptional varieties of AntsopleiirousOastrc^ls) 
instead of being leiotropic, tlie ospliradium is on the ieft ride 
. . the whole senes of unilateral organs being reversed. I'his 
is. .what is found to be the case in all * reversed ' Gastropods. 


I t B6*steif4 5 A Obs. rare, [app. :- 0 £. Vtftr- 
' estre, de^estre^ deistrCy {. dee^/an to Dvi : cf. 

)rK8TXB.] A dyer, 
i 14.. Pueriita vet Infaucia Chrisii 560 in Horstmann 
I AUenyf. Leo. (1878) 1x9/2 A dyer yn hys aore he stode . . pe 
I dexter on Jne.su dede callc : Know.st iwti owte of tiiystere 1 
I Ibid. 613 pe dexter take vp a fyre-hrond. 

Bexter (dc*kst3i), a. (sb. and adv.) [a. dexter 
on the right hand or right side, right, a compara- 
tive form from root dex- cognate with Gr. Sefids. 
and Goth, taihsivdy Skr. daksha, daksh-inay from 
a primitive form ^dekswo-.^ 

A. adj. 1 . Belonging to or situated on the right 
side of a penson, animal, or object worn on the 
body; right; esp. in Her. the oppo-site of Sinister. 

The dexter side of a person, animal, shield, etc., is to the 
left of the .spectator facing it, which is important in 
Heraldry ; sec quot. ■ 88a. 

156a l.EiGH A rmorio (1 $97) 64 h, Scing you call this a 
Rende Sinister, wherforc did you not call the oUicr dexter 
bend ? Heaxuse it Is knownc to all . . if it bee named a bend 
and no more to be a l)ende dextert xgya Kobsewei.i. 

' Armorie 11. 33b, At the Dexter angle of the shielde. x6oo 
I Dvmmok Ireland 33 'I'here w.is lostc in the retreyle 
i of the dexter winge of the forlorne hope, capten Boswell. 
170S Loud. Gaz. No. 4x10/4 A Dexter Hand holding a 
Branch of Acorns. tj6a Falconer .S'hipfor. i. 766 The im- 
perlil trident graced her dexter hand. X878 Browning Poets 
Croisic cxv. lllcl pressed to heart His dexter hand. x88a 
Cn.ssAN.s Htiudhk. Her. 45 The right-hund .sitlc . . fof the 
shielilj would be towards the left of a spectator; and in a 
ri;jiicscntation of a coat of arms, that part of the shield 
which appears on the left side is called the Dexter, and that 
on the rishi, the .Sinister. 

Jk- xjiBf Maruf.ck Ulc. if Notes 270 Aristotle in Politicos, 
ailinoiiLslieth that men wliich hauc learned to do sinister 
tilings, ought not be compelled to doe thinges de.Ktcrc. 

t b. Situated on the sitlc which is to the right 
of the .spcct.ator. Obs. 

1674 Jeakf. Arith. D696) 210 The dexter Figure of the 
Quotient siialt he Primes. 

1 0 . Of omens : Seen or heard on the right .side ; 
hence, nimiictous, favourable^ propitious. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Bmownk Pseud F.A. iv. v. jgr Sinister and 
de.\tcr respects. 1676 Houiies Iliad <1677) 203 This said, 
an eagle dexter presently Flew over them. 17x5-20 Poi*k 
Iliad XIII. 1039 On sounding wings a dexter eagle Hew. 

d. Belonging to the right hand ; right; stmight- 
forward, fair. rare. 

n 1734 North Exam. iii. vU. § 53 (1740) 54'^ 'Tlie m.nnagcrs 
of these Petitions iiseil all Maiuicr of Arts, dexter and 
sinister, to gain People's Hands or Marks. 

ta. ssDkxtekop.m. Obs. 

*S 97 tiOWK Chirurg. (1634) 320 A man of great le-arning 
and experience, most fortunate .ind dexter in this operation. 
xtf22 F. Markham Bk. IPar ii. I fi 6. 43 He is. more swift, 
j more tlexter, and more seruiceabic. 1659 Torkiamo, Fiero, 
nimble, lively, dexter either of body or mind, 

B. sb. The right (hand or side). 

18x4 C.arv Dante, Paradise xv, t 8 The horn That on the 
dexter of the cross extends. 

C. adv. On the right side, to the right. 

X7I5-20 PopK (>dyss. xv. 184 The bird majestic flew Full 
dexter to the c.v, /bid. 573 Yon bird that dexter cuts the 
aCrial road, Rose oininoas. 

D. Comb. Dextexways, -wise, on the right 
I side, to the right. 

^ x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (iflit! 22^ Foure speares 
in liend garnished with Pcnoncels dextcrwaies. 

t Bezt6*rical| a- [ii'i^<^g* L. dexter (see 
prec.) -10 + -Ai..] Dexterous, adroit, skilful. 

Walkington opt. Glass (N.\ 'Iho-se liavc ino.st dex- 
tcrical wits. Ibid, 27 It is c'allcd . . the ri|j[ht hand of the 
minde, because it makes any conceit dcxlerical. 1644 Bul- 
WER Chiron. 10 A sniirkc, quick and dextericall wit. 

t BezteTionS, a. Obs. A 1 7th c. variant of 
Dextei(oc.«i. 

1629 Symmer .Spir. Posie i. iv. 15 His dexterious his- 
trionicall acting ot his part. 1644 Bl'LWER Chirol. 1 34 Which 
if it once grow dexterious by hahituall theeving. Ibid. 179 
I'o .scrape and get by such dexterious endeavours. 1653 
Cloria 4 Narcissus I, 248 By his dexterious valour. 

t BezteTioiUily, adv. obs. [see prcc.] A 17th 
c. variant of Dexterously. 

x6oz Shaks. Ttoel. N. i. v, 66 01 . Can you do it T Cto. 
Dexteriously, good Madona. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
xxii. I 15^ ( I'he Sophist) he calleth Left-h.inded, because 
with all his rules, .he cannot form a man so Dexteriously. . 
as Joue can do. a 1635 Naunton A'ragut. Reg. (Arb.) 28 
To play his part well, and dexteriously. 1663 F. Hawkins 
Youthd Behav. 102 Dexteriously, quickly. 

Beartiarity (dekste'rlti). [a^. L. dexteritaSy 
f. dexter : see al)ove and -ity. Cf. F. dexteriti 
(1539 in Hatz.-Darm.),perh.the immediate source.] 

1 . Manual or manipufative skill, adroitness, ncat- 
handedness ; hence, address in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

^ Zi^8 UuALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. (R.). A prince .. of 
inumcible fortitude, of notable actiuitee, of dexteritee woon- 
derfull. 1578 T, N. tr. Cong. \V. Imia 270 l*hcy have 
great dextentie and skill in swimming, xtex (jARRAKn Art 
tVarre 2 Able to handle his Peece with due dexteritie. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 707 A Chiruigian when he 
maketh inci.sion . . had need to use great dexteritie. 1703 
Moxon Afech. Exerc. 214 Some I'umers to shew their Dex- 
terity in Turning , . Turn long and slender Sprigs of Ivory, 
a.s small ns an Ilay-sulk. tffS Gimkin Detl. F. 1 . (1838; 

1 . 12 To dispute with them ilic prixe of superior strength or 
dexterity. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 382 HU dexterity 
at sword and pstol made him a terror to all men. 


2. Mental adroitness or skill ; * re^incss of ex- 
|Hidient, quickness of contrivance, skill of manage- 
ment ’ (J.); cleverness, addrc.s.s, ready tact. Some- 
times in a bad sense: clevcniess in taking an 
advantage, sharpne-^s. 

i^gChrou. Ot/a/r< Camden 1846) 114 fStnnf ) F.xped]rentc 
that she by her greate wi.sdoin and dexteryte do cause llie 
; kyng her .sonne to write to .such cardyneUc.s as be at lyberte. 
i c 1529 Woi-«EY in EHi.s Grig, Lett. Scr. i. II. 8 Aflyr your 
: accustomable wysdom and dexteryte. 2549 ComAi. .Scot, 

; (i 87'2) 4 Comp.'tril to the dcuot Kyng, Numa p9mpiliu.s. .for 
I hU prudens ande di.vtirite. 2598 Shaks. Merry Iv. iv v. 120 
My iidniir.ible dexteritie of wit. 2647 Clarknixin Hist. Reh. 
viif.(i703)Il. 467 'I'hc dexterity that U universnlly practiced 
! in those parts. 26^ Bramhali. Reptic. iv. 777 Persons of 
great maturity of judgement, of known dexterity in the 
C'lnnon Law.s. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . 1 1 1. 99 AI manner 
of Culliditie or dexteritie to cheat and deceive. 2731 Bek- 
KELLY Alciphr. v. § 75, I admire his addre.sH and dexterity 
in .argument. 280^ Svi>. Smith Plym/ey's Lett. Wks. 
(1859) 11 . x6i/i It is not., that the dexterity of honest 
Englishmen will ever cipial the dexterity of French kmaves. 
1874 Grkf.n Short Hist, vii. { 6. 404 Elizabeth trusted to 
her dexterity to keep out of the storm. 

f b. ioi/h pi. A dexterous or clever act ; in bad 
sense, a piece of * sharp practice *. Ohs. 

HuLiK.SHEn TArffw. 111 . 1x04/2 Being acquainted 
wiih the citizens, knowing the corruptions and dexterities of 
them in .such ca.sc.s. 2622 G. Hki.lier in Lismore Papers 
(i8S8)Se.r. ii. HI. a9 By dcxtercatics I yett reUiyne them. 
2635 R. Bolton Comf. Afjd. Consc. iv. 176 In pressing^ the 
law, besides other d'exteritic.s. 2805 Foster Ess. i. vii. 9;- 
All these accommodating dexterities of rea.son. 
t 3 . HaiiHiiicss, convenieucy, suitableness. Obs. 
z6xi Coryat Crudities Oration 5 He- trauclleth . . for the 
commodity of his studies, and the dexterity uf bis life. 1614 
'J*. Ar>AMS Devil’s Banquet 18 A full belly is nf*t of .such 
dexteritie for the Deuils irnploynient, as a full bminc. 

4 . lit. Kight'hanHtHness ; the using of the right 
hand in preference to the left, rare and late. 

a 1882 Lancet {i\\ Dexterity appe.'irs to be conflnctl to the 
human race, fur the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs indiscriminately. 2885 -S'e/rxer V. June 460 In the 
drawings of the cave-men of France, .the proportion of left- 
hand dnawings is greatly in excess of what would now he 
found; but there is still a distinct preponderance of the. 
right hand, which, however originated, ha.s .sufficed to deter- 
mine the universal dexterity of the whole historic peri<}d. 
1892 D. Wilson Right llarui 39 To determine the prefer- 
ence for one hand over the other, and so to originate the 
prevalent law of dexterity. 

Bexfcerous, dexurons (deksteros, dc*kstns), 
a. Also 7 Dextehiops. [f. L. dexter, dextr- right, 
handy, dexterous, dextra the right hand + -ous. 
If nn analogous word had been formed in L., it 
would have been dextrdsm\ hence de.xirous {yi. 
sinistrmts') is the more regular form ; but dexterous 
appe.ars to prevail in 19th c. prose.] 

1 1 . Situated on the right side or right-hand ; 
right, as oimosed to left\ *«Dkxteb 1, Dkxtual. 

2^ BirT. Bmownk Ep, iv. v. 190 The dextrous .ind 
.siiiistroiis part.s of the body. 2678 CtrowfiKiTi Intell. Syst. 
221 The Contrarieties and ('onjugation.s of things, such os. . 
Dextrou.s and .Siiiistrous, Kaven and Odd, and the like. 

1 2 . Handy, convenient, suitable, fitting. Obs, 

x6o!f Bacon Ad?/. Learrt. 11. xv. 8 2 The Art.. Is barren, 

ih.*!! I.S, not dexterous to be appiyed to the serious vse of 
businesse and occasions. 

5. Deft or nimble of hand, neat-handed ; hence 
skilful in the use of the limhs and in bodily move- 
ments generally. 

1635-^ Cowley Darddeis 1 v. 353 So swift, so strong, so dex: 
trims none beside. I?'iri.LKR Pisgah 1. 423 I'hough skil- 
full in theMothemaiicall..so dexterous in the manual part. 
2697 Dkvoen Cirg. Georg, lit. 570 The dexi’rous Huntsman 
wounds not these afar. 2776G1UI10N Dect. tfr F. 1 . xviii.483 
He was a dextrous archer. 2802 Southey Tltalaba iii. xviii, 
With dcxterou.s lingers. x8z8 Jas. M ill Brit. India 11 . iv. 
i. 13 The fl.agcliants in India are said to be &o dextrous, as 
to kill a man with a few strokes of the chawbuck. 

4 . Having mental adroitness or skill ; skilful or 
expert in contrivance or management ; clever. 

1622 Mardk tr. Aleman’s Guzman tf. 4 ( 1 , It. Iva, A.s 

dcxtrou.s in Letters as disciplin'd in Armes. 264a Fuller 
Holy 4- Prof. .S 7 . iv. ix. aSi Genernlly the most dex- 
terous in .Hpirituall matters are left-hnnded in teinporall 
busincs.se. 187a Marvell Reh, Transp. 1. 194 A dex- 
terous Scholastical Di.snutant. 121720 SHF.FFtELi> (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks, 11753) ll. 25 To which, that dextrous 
Minister replied something haughtily. 2838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. 413 A dcxterou.s politician of Lysander'a Kchool. 
n 2843 SouTHKV Doctor clxxiv. (1862) 457 She was devout 
in FcTiaion, decorous in conduct . . dextrous in business. 
2850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (2863) 333 Dexterous 
in the management of temporal affairs, 
t b. In a bad sense : * Clever crafty, cunning. 
1701 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 254 Eusebius . . 
was a d«xtrou.s Person which made no Acru|He to sttbscribe 
to Tenns whicli he did not like, a 2725 Burnet Own Time 
(1823) I. 332 Ward . . was a very dexterou.s man if not too 
dcxterou.s ; fur bis sincerity was much questioned. 

6. Of things : Done with or characterized by 
dexterity; skilful, clever. 

a 2625 Heaum. & Fr« Bloody Brother iv. Ii, He.. cuts 
through the eleroenta for us .. In a fine dextrous line* i8i7**77 
Fi-.m-uam Reso/tvs 1. Ixxxviii. 136 A dexterous Art 
cunning and industry ; rather than judgment atkl ingenuity. 
2748 Anson’s Yoy. 11. xiv. 267 Trained to the dexterous use 
ot their fire arms. 1808 SVn. Smith Wks, (2859) 1 . 1x5/2 An 
uninterrupted series of dexterous conduct — 

0. Using the right hand in preference to the left; 
right-handed. in mod. Diets. 
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DBXirS&OtTSLY. 

]>e*xt6roiit]y, de*9Kiroii«ly, adv. [f. piec. 
•f-LY^. (See also Daxtsbiooslt.)] I. Inadex* 
terons manner, with dexteril^r; adroitly^ cleverly, 
a. With xnannal dexterity. 

SS146 Six T. Brqwnb Puu<L Ep. iv. v. ipi Many women^ and 
xome men, who thouah they accuetomc themselves unto either 
h.nnd, do dexterously make use of neither. iSm B. Harris 
rarivoTt iron Agt 130 And so neately, and dexterously 
retorted the ball. 168$ iIovle EJpects of Mot. ix. 109 A glass 
bein|[ dextrously inverted and shaken. 1766 Golu.sm. Vic. H^. 
xxvii, Observing the manner in which 1 had disposed my 
books.. he very dextrously displaced one of them. sM 
Kank Ant. ExpL 11 . xv. 163 So dexterously has this 
thrust to be made, 
b. With mental dexterity. 

160X Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. 8 a The good parts he 
hath ne will. .use. .dexterously, Boyle Seraph. Lmtc 
vi. fxyool 43 The Condition of Lovers . . so dexterously and 
delightfully described. 2699 Bentley Fhal. 387 He explains 
very dextrously. .the expression of l'hatar». 1798 Fkrkiar 
lUust. Sferne, Eng. Hist. 348 The small chasms of private 
history are so dextrously supplied. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, 1 1 . 24 Dexterously accommodating his speech to the 
temper of his audience. 2856 Dqvk Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. ft 6. st Scepticism dextrously fights one department 
against the other. 

2 . With the right hand. rare. 

2830 Elackw. Mag. XXVIII. 888 We often stand . . dex- 
toroiiKly. and sinistrously fingering the string. 

De*xteroii8ness, de*xtroxLBn688. [t as 

prcc. f -NK.S8.] The quality of being dexterous or 
adroit in mind or body ; dexterity. 

i6sa Mariik tr. Aleman* s Cuzman d*Alfar. ii. **va, 
The modesty and dexlrousncs of his stylo. 2674 tr. 
Scheffer s LnpUind xxvi. 124 Ol.nus Magnus .. wondcrtiilly 
extols their Joxtrousness heroin. 2677 W. lluiiHAnn Kar- 
rative 6fi 'i'he suhtlety .and dexterousness of these Natives. 
2866 Mks. Wiiitnky L. CohWnvaiU ix. (1873) 153 With dex< 
trousness and piiins .and sacrifice. 

Doxtrad (de kstra'd), adv. and a. [f. L. dexlra 
right hand + -mi sulbx proposed by Barclay in sense 
itTiOard^ To or toward the right side of the body ; 
dcxtrally. 

*803 J. Barclay Heto Anatomical Eomencl, 165-6 The 
new terms by a chance of termination, may be used advert 
hxa\\y..Dc.xtrrtd will signify towards the dextral aspect. 
288a Wilder & Oagr Anatom. 7 'cihufll. 27 Barclay pro* 
posed ih.^t the various adjective forms should be converted 
into adverbs by substituting for the ending -al the letters 
•ad^ the Latin equivalent of the English -ivard. Thus 
doisal, ventral^ dextral^ sinhtral^ and lateral become 
dorsadf X'cntrtm. dextraii^ sinistradt and laterad. 2883 
Syd. .Soe. Lex.^ Dextrad aspect, 

Dextral (dckstral), a. [f. X.. dextra right 
liand + *AL. .1 .ate L. has dextrdlU^ dcxtrdk as sbs.] 

1 . Situated on the right side of the body ; right, 
.as opi^osed to left, 

26146 ,SiH T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 Which should 
hinder the Liver from tnabliug the dcxtrall parts, 2794 
Mathias Purs. Lit. iv. 452 Throw wide that portal ; let no 
Kommi wait, But march with Priestly through the dextral 
gate. 

t b. Of omens : Anspieioiis, favourable. Ohs. 
*774 Poetry in Ann. Keg, 203 No e.astcrn meteor gbar'd 
beneath the sky, No dextral omen. 

2 . Coftchol, Of a gastropod shell : Having the 
spire or whorl ascending from left to right (i.e. of 
the external spectator), which is the prevalent form. 

i8ft7 Craig, k. v., A dextral shell, as in mostly all tiiiiv.'ilves. 
has Its turns or convolutions from left to right when placed 
in a perpendicular position. 2852 Richardson GeoL viii. 241 
In the first instance the shell is termed dextral ; in the latter 
it is called sinistral or reversed. 2854 Wqonw Aur> MoHnsca 
(1856) 46 Left'handed^ or reversed varieties of spiral shells 
have been met with in some of the very cuininon species, 
like the whelk and garden snail, fiulimm ciirinus is as 
often sinistral as dextral. x866 Tate Frit, Mollusks iii. 45 
When the aperture of the shell U on the right'hatid side 
it is said to iki dextral. 

Dextralitjjr (dekstrjc-lfti). [f. prcc. + -ITY.] 

1 . The condition of having the right side differ- 
ing from the left. 

2846 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 If there were a 
determinate prepotency in the right . . wee might exigent the 
same in other animal.s, whose parts are also diftercnccd by 
dextrality. Ibid. 291 This doth but peti[ti]onarily inferru 
a dextrality in the heavens. 

2 . The use by preference of the right hand, and the 
limbs of the right side generally ; right-handedness. 
^2846 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 Did not institu* 
tion, but Nature determine dextrality, there would be many 
more Scevolaes then are delivered in story. 2882 Lx Conte 
Momoc. Vision 94 7 *herc is no doubt that dextrality afifects 
the whole side of the body. 

t De'Ztraliie, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dextrat. a. 

+ -iZE.] trans. To make a ‘ right ’ hand or ‘ right ' 
side of; hence to use in preference to the other. 

1851 Btccs New Dhp. p 196 Dextralize and preferre it 
before their laxatives. 

Daxtrallj (dekstraii), adv. [f. Dextral a. 
+ -LY *.] In a dextral way or direction ; to the 
right, as opposed to the left. 

1881 Le Conte flfonoc. Vision 19 To rotate it on its axis 
outwaidf i.e. dcxtrally— or like the hands of a watch. 2883 
ypum. Hot. Hrit. 4 For, 337 The spathes. .are rolled up in* 
aiffcrcntly either way— cither dextrally or sinistrally— in 
ateut equal numbers. 

iHiztraM (de*kstr^n). Chem. [f. L. dextra 
right hand -ane.] An amorphous dextro rota- 
tory gummy substance C«H|o04, found in unripe 
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beet-root, and formed in the lactic fermentation of 

s^ar. 

Dextrer(e, destrier: seeDssTBER, awar-horse. 
Dextrin (de'kstrin). c^vt. Also (/ess cor- 
rectly) -ine. [a. F. dextrine^ f. L. dextra right- 
hand: see -IN. Named by Biot and Peraoz in 
from the optical property mentioned below. 
2833 & Prrsoz in Am. de Chimie et de Physique 

[a] Hl 7a Nous la nommons dextrine, pour la destf^ner par 
le caract&re .Apucial que lui donne le sens et Benergie de son 
pouvoir rotatoire.] 

A soluble gummy substance into which starch is 
converted when subjected to a high temperature, 
or to the action of dilute alkalis or acids, or of 
di<astasc. Called also British and Leioamie. 

It has the same chemical compiNution us starch, but is not 
coloured blue by iodine, and has the property of tunilng the 
plane uf polarization 138*68*^ to the right ; whence its name. 

2838 T. Thomson Clum. Org. Bodies 653 Amidin.. caused 
n deviation of the rays to the right, aliout three times as 
great us common sugar— a deviation which is .sensibly the 
same with that of hfs (M. Bint’sJ dextrine. 2838 Ann. Reg, 
374 [.ist of patents, For improvements in the manufacture 
of dextrine. 2863-78 Watts Hict, Chem. 11 . 313 Dextrin 
is an uncryst.TllizAble, solid, translucent substance having 
the asi^iect of gnin arahic. .It is einpIo)’cd..f»r the adhesive 
liiyer at the Ixick of |>ostagc.stnmps. 2890 Ben i ley Rot. 29 
If starch be ex{iosen to heat for a prolonged period it is 
converted into a solid gummy substance, called dextrin or 
British gum. 

D6ZtrO-f combining form of L. dexter^ dextra, 
used in the sense * (turning or tnnied) to the right 
ill pliysical and chemical lenns, chiefly having 
reference to the property po.ssessed by certain 
substances of c.ausing the plane of a ray of polar- 
ized light to rotate to the right. Among these arc ; 

a. D«xtrogyre(dc*kstrt)i3i5ai‘M) a. [L..§y/;7w,( jr. 
yvpos circuit], gyrating or circling to the right. 
Daztrogy'xate a. [L. gyrdt-us, })a. pple. of gprdrc 
to wheel round], characterized by tnniing the 
plane of polarization to the right, as a dex/ro- 
gyrate crystal. Beztrogy ‘r ons a. = 1 >kxtiu m y ue. 
Deztro-rota'tion, rotation (o the right. Dextro- 
ro tatory a.^ having or producing rotation to the 
right ; dextrogyrous. 

b. Deztro-Go'mpouiid, a chemical compound 
which causes dcxtro-rotatioii. Dntro-srlu ooso, 
the ordinary variety of (Ilucosk or grape-sugar, 
r)£XTii 08 K. D0ztro-raoa‘]iiio» Dextro-tartaxic 
acid, the n)odirication.s of racemic and tartaric acid 
which cause dextro-rotation. Hence Dextro- 
roocmate, -tartrate, the salts of these. 

a. 2876 Harley Mat. Med. 366 CtIIcH tuyeose, liecniisu 
it h ratner less dextrogyre than caiie Kiijjjar. 2878 Foster 
P/iys. It. t. 197 The solutions of both acids have a df.xtio. 
rol.-Uory action on polarized li«ht. iSBa Nature XXV. 283 
Wilh e.ich clectnxlc, diverging currents produce dextro- 
and converging ones Iscvo-roUtion. 1883 Athenaeum 29 
Dec. 871/1 The dextrorotatory and optically inactive ^ums. 
2892 Lancet 3 Oct. 751 'Phe dcxtro-rot.Ttory tartaric acul. 

b. 2833 Phannac. Jml. XIII. in Pasteur discovered 
th.!: racemic acid is a coin{mund of tw-o acid.s, one of which 
turn.s the plane of polarization of a ray of light to the right, 
and the other to the left ; he therefore culled them Hextro- 
raecmic-acid and LexHurace.mic.acid. Ibid. jt 2 A solulion 
of dextru-rncematc of soda and ainmoni.T. Ibid. 377 The 
dex t ro-tartrat e cryst.TlIizcs out. 1863-78 W atts Diet. C hem. 
II. 855 l)c.\tro-gluco!W occurs abundantly in .sweet fniits, 
frequently together with cane sugar. 2^3 Fovmes’ Chem. 
(ed. 11) 731 Dextrotartaric Acid i.s the acid uf fruU.s. 

DextrO'rscJ, a. rare. [f. L. dextrorsum (see 
next) 4- -AL.] (See quot.) ^ 
i8a8 WEiuiTKK, Dextrorsal, rising from right to left, n.s a 
spiral line or helix. 

Dextrorse (dekslrpjs), a. [ad. L. dextrorsum, 
-sust for dextrtyvorsum, -versum, turned to the 
Turned towards the right hand. 


.Ised by botanists in two op^site .scnsc.s. The earlier 
authors, Liniiceus, the Dc Cunuolles, etc., used it as -'to 
the right-hand of the observer ' ; modern butunists generally 
use it ax=i* (o the right hand of the planqor of a person 
round whirm the plant might be twining w-luch is to the left 
of the extern.Tl ooserver.) 

2884 in Webster. 1B80 Gray Struct. Hot. iv. ft 2. 140 
Direction of Overlapping. It may be to the right {dextrorse), 
Dextroee (de kstr^us). Chem. [f. L. dexter, 
dextra (see above\ with the ending cA glucose : see 
-o.sk 2,] The form of Glucosk which is dextro- 
rotatory to polarized light ; dextro-glucosc ; ordi- 
nary glucose or grape-sugar. 

2869 Koscok F.Um. Chem. 396 Dextrose, or right-handed 
glucose. 2878 1 ’nomcHUM Chem. Phys, 7 It polarises to the 
rmht four times more intensely than dextrose sugar. 1878 
M. F0.STFK Phys, (1879) App. 673 Dextrose Ls soluble in 
alcohol, but in.soIuble in aether. 

Dextrous : see Dexteboum. 

Dey’ Ohs. cxc. dud. Forma ; 1 dmi^e, 

3 dale, 4, 8 dele, 4-5 deye, 5-9 dey, 9 dai, del 
(diall). [OE. dseze, corresp. to ON. deigja, maid, 
female servant, house-keeper (whence Sw. deja 
dairy-maid) :-OTeut. *daigjdn, from ablaut-stem of 
tne vb. (in Gothic^ deigan, daig,^ dig-un, digan-, to 
knead; whence Goth, aaigs, OE. dag, dAh, dough. 

The primitive meaning *kneader’, * maker of bread ap- 
pears in OE. in the first quotation ; in ON. and in early M E. 


we find the wider sense of 'female servant', 'woman em- 
ployed in a house or farm Cf. also ON. bAdeigja (hA, 
house, houKehoUl) and mod. Norw. bu-deia, saier^deia, 
agtar-deia. The same word, or a cognate derivative of 
the !>nine root, is understood to form the second element in 
OE. hlazfdtge, hlsfdijfe now Lady. See also Dairy.J 
1 . A woman having charge of a dairy and thia|;8 
puriaining to it ; in early use, also, with the more 
general sense, female servant, maid-servant Still 
in living use in parts of Scotland. 

^*000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 277/2 Pristris (for//>- 
trix] da;7;e. <1 1087 Record of Contract in Earle Land. 
Charters Herswutclafi. Godwig se bucca h*f5 jteboht 
I.cofgife ha darRcan .x-t ^oro^(uke . , mid healfan punde ml 
riCIsi^^c abbud to ccan freote. [1086 Domesday Bk. If. 280 1», 

I In Bisclcy, Worcestershire] Ibi viij inter servos Mr andllas & 
vaccarius Mt dain.] c 2000 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 163 He awlenc8 
hi.s daie mid clofies more ban him scliicn. C2385 Poem Times 
F.dxo. //. 81 in /V/. Songs (Camden) 327 And leveth thnVe 
bchindc . . A^ serjuunt and a tleie that Icden a sory lif. c tgK 
Ciiaccku Nuns Pr. 7*. 26 She was as it were a maner deyc. 


' d.Tiry maid at Douglas Castle. 27x2 Ramsay 'PoGay Xvu, 
Dance with kiltit decs. O’er mossy plains, c 2820 Lizie Lind- 
say in Child Ballads viii. (1892) 524/1 My father he is an old 
.shepherd. My inither she is an old dey. Ibid, To the house 
o’ hi.s rather'.s milk-dey. 2863 Morion Cy\L Agrk. Gloss., 
Dey (I’erllish.) .t dairymaid. {1866 Koolhs Agrie. 4- Prices 
L ii. 14 'I'his part of the nicdicvul farm w.th under the 
nmnageineiit of a deye, or dairy- woman. ] 

2. Extendecl to a man having simil.'ir duties. 

[1332 Act 2$ Edw. in {Slat. Labourers) Slat, 11. r. r 
Chcsciin charetter, Cartier. Chaceimr dcs rarttes, Berclier, 
1 ’orcher, De> e, ot toiiz au i res servantz. 2363 A ct 37 A'dro. ///, 

c. 14 Bovers, vachers, berchers , . Deyes, et touz autres gar- 
tli-inz dcs hesies.j Ca/h. Angl. 9^ A Deye (Here, dcirc 

A.) ; Andruchius Aridrnchea, genntnrius, gcnctn.Tria. 249s 
U ill of Hadley (Somerset Ho ), William Bayly my dey. 
27^ lU'RN Poor Laws 9 [citing 95 Ed. Ill] Shephcnls, 
swineherds, dcics and all other Servants, 2770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. A'ly. ii8<i 3) III. 262 'i'hiis would the careful dai he 
.Tbie on all occasions to observe the particular quality of 
eiu. h individual cow's mjlk. (Note. Dai or dei\ \\\ Aberdeeii- 
sbirt', denotes the pcrsim W'ho has the .stiperinlendeiice of 
a dniry, whether that person be male or female.) 

8. Comb. Dey-girl, dey^xnaid, a dairy-maid. 
Also Dav-hou.se, -wife, -woman. 

1828 Scott A\ M. Perth xxxii, This happened so soon ns 
t)u! dey-girl.. was about to return, 

II Dey (dt'‘ ). Forms : 7 dyo, dij, del, 7-9 doy, 
[ti. F. Turkish dm ‘maternal uncle*, 
al.so ‘a friendly lille formerly given to middle-aged 
or old people, csp. among the Janissaries.; and 
hence in Algiers approijriatcd at length to the com- 
manding officer of that corps ’.] 

'I'hc titular appellation of the commanding officer 
of tlie Janissaries of Algiers, who, after having for 
some time shared the supreme power with the 
pasha or Turkish civil governor, in 1710 deposed 
the latter, and became sole ruler. There were also 
deys al Tunis in the I7lh c., and the title is found 
njTplied to the governor or pnsha of Tripoli. 

‘ihe title of dey was not hiidy used at Algiers: the 
sovereign was styled pacha and tjffendi\ the Moors called 
him Baba “ Father </V nn> CjrA 1833). 

1659 B. Hakkls Parhals Iron Age 294 General Blake .. 
set .siiyl for Tiinnis, where he fired a c aMie, and nine 'Furk- 
ish ships in Portferinn, upon the di.sdainful refu.s.nl of the 
Dye of that place, to give satisfaction. 2676 Loud. Gar.. 
No. 1102/1 The l.Ttc Dey of Tripoinjcing fletf, those IVople 
have made choice of Mustuplie Grande to surcci d him. 
267B Dbydkn Limbcrham 1. 1, By corrupting an Eunucli, 
nie|w.is brought into the Seraglio privately, to see the llyc’s 
M istress. 2^9-88 Seer. Seix\ money Chas.^ 1 1 Ot yas. 11 
gx Sent, t' 


(CAinden) c 


, the one to the Akadc of Alraznr, the 


other to the Dij of Algiers. 1688 l.ond.Gaz. No. 2313/1 
I'he Dey of 'I’unis .sent hi.s Grace the usual Pic.scnl. 1833 
Penny Cycl. 1 . 329/2 An insult offered by H.assein Pacha, 
the last dej', to the French consul in April 1827, induced the 
French government to send an exiTediiion..to take posses- 
sion of Algiers. .in June 1830. _ 2^3 Ibid. XXV. 306/2 Of 
twenty-three deys who reigned [in ’J'iini.\J, all were strangled 
or otherwise assassin.iled, with the excr[)tion of five. During 
these tuinultuoiLs tinie.s, the beys, who were the second 
officers of that st;ite. gained the influence, and eventually 
the .successifiii. 2847 M r,h. A. Kkrk Hist. .Henna 104 Of aft 
the Janissaries. . none were more op])oscd to the Sultan than 
those at Uclgrade . . .Mready did their commanders drsittiiatc 
themselves Dahis, after the example of the Deys of Barbary. 
Dey, obs. f. Die sh. and v. 
tDeyar. Ohs. [A tmnsl, of AF. deye in Acts 
of PMward III : see Dey * 2.] A dairy man. 

15. . transl. 37 Kdxo. Ill, c. 14 Oxherd.s Cowherd.i, Shep- 
herds, Deyars, and all other Keepers of Bcoats. 1764 Burn 
P{H/r Laws 19 (citing the same act). 

Deyde, obs. form of Dead, Died. 

Deyo, -en, MIC. form of Die Dye v . 
Deye-nettle: see Dea nkttle. 

Deyer, obs. form of Dyer. 

Deyery, obs. form of Dairy. 

Deyf(fe, obs. form of Dxaf. 

Dey-house (djihaus). Now /oca/. Forms: 
4 dey bus, 6 dayhowee, deahonse, deyhowae. 
(f. Dey I + House.] A dairy or dairv-house. 

* 34»-74 i^ol/ in Seriplores ires (Surteen) App, cxii, Item 
unam stabulam et unuin deyhus de Petynton. a 2547 
Tykford Priory in Momst. Anglic. V. 206 On the northsido 
the gate U a howse called the dayhowse. 2S8s-*73 Cooprk 
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BBYITB. 

Thesaurus, CasMria .Adayhouse where chceM is 

made. 1578 Lttuc. HI. loi Item belong yng toy" 
rlcahonsc sij biusbi* pannes vij skelictes two ladles and a 
scnincr. i8as Hkii roN Ucauiics 0/ U’iUsh, (K. 1 >. S. 187.;), 
nt'vftimse^ Pa'us, J}ayus, a dairy, or room in winch the 
cheese is made. *883 Coijs J/atHfsh. Glots,^ Otv^fius, 

1890 Ghui. (/V., Piy^kouse (pronounced dcy’us^ the dairy. 

Deyite, obs. form of Deity. 

Deyl, -llOjobs. ff. Dole, Dool, grief, mouriimg. 
Doyle, deyll, obs. Ibrm of Deal, part. 

Deyme, oi>s. form of Dkk.m v. 

Deyn, obs. .Sc. variant of Dan * : see Den sb. 
Deyn, for tkyaif obs. inf. of Die v,, Dye v. 
Deyn, deyno, obs. ff. Dean j^.i and 5*. 

Deyne, obs. f. Dewn v., var. of Dain sb.j a,, 
v.y Diane, a, 

iSoo-ao Hvnuar Poems (1893) xlii. To luke on inu he 
iliocht greit deyne. 

Doynous, obs. form of DEiONors a. 

Deynt, Deynte, -tie, Deynteous, Deynt- 
cth, etc. ; sec Dai NT-. 

Deype, obs. form of Deei*. 

Deyr, deyre, obs. ff. 1>kar, Dehb, hurt, 
r 1470 Hknay Wallace iv. 361 Wallace pcr&auit his men 
tiik mekill deyr. 

Doyrie, -ry, oIjs. ff. Dairy. 

Deys, obs. f. Dick : sec Die sb.^ 

Days, -e, Doysie, -sy, obs. ff. Daks, Daisy. 
Deysliip (d^ J jip). [f. Dky - + -ship.] The 
slate or dignity of a Dey (of Algiers, cte.\ 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans viii. (17^8) 174 Succeeded 
him in the Deyship. 1863 Challice fleroes^ etc. Louis 
XPl, II. ao He would have sent your Deyship a Jic-goat. 

Deyeter, obs. var. of Dvestkh, dyer. 

Deyte, deyyto, obs. ff. Deitv. 

Deythe, Deyver, obs. ff. Death, Devoir. 
Deytron, obs. pi. Dai oiiteic. 
tDey-wife. Obs. [f. Dey^.J a dairy woman. 

xm8 Tk kvisa Parth. De R . xix. Ixxiv. ^i495» 5K^4 Chc^e . . 
.slydeth ontu bylwcne the fyiigres of the Doye wyfe. 1530 
PALstiK. 212 '2 Dcy wyfe, meter U\ *547 Sallsbchy Welsh 
DUi., 1 1 anoilivraic, deyw'yfc. 

t ltoy*-W011iail. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Dey 1 + 
Woman.] A dairy woman. 

1588 Shaks. L. J.. I. ii. 136 l'«)r this Damscll 1 must 
kcunc her at the Parke, shee i& alowd for the Day-woni.Tn. 
i8s8 .Scorr F. M. Perth xxxii, The dejr or farm-woman 
entered with her pitchers to <l«livcr the milk for the family. 
//'/(/., The warder .. averred he saw the dey •woman de- 
part. 1890 Glouc. Closs.t Day-n»omant Dairymaid. 

Desincation ((i/zii)kt'i*Jon). [f. Dr^ ll. i + 
Zinc.] 'I‘hc removal or abstraction of zinc from an 
alloy or composition in which it is present. So Be- 
tl’nk v.^ Be-sl'nked ///. a., Be-sl’nking vbl, sb. 

1891 K issi.Kk Metall. Art^K'nti/erous Lead Abslricli 
from dc/iiicatiuii of pmir lead. 189a W. Crookk.s WajivePs 
Che/n, Technol. 183-4 Zinkiferous jawr lead for dc-ziuking. 

. . The dc-/iiiking can at once begin. . . The total dc«zinkiiig 
process, from running the p<x>r lead into the refining process 
to letting ud the dc-zinki:d lertd, requires.. nine hours. 

Desincifjy, dezinkilly (dfziijkifai), v. [f. 
De- II 1 4- ZiNCU Y.] irans. To separate zinc 
from an alloy or composition in Tvhicli it is present. 
Chiefly used in connexion with Parkes' process for 
dusilveri/iiig lend by means of zinc. IIciicc 
Baii'nkiflad ppl. a. ; also Dazinciftca'tio&. 

1874 J. A. riiii.Lii’.s Elem, Metallurjiy 5% The dc/incifi- 
cation of the dc-silvcrised lead is citected by the aid of 
chloride of lead. 1891 Kis^lf.k Metall. A rgent i/e runs Leati 
304 As only minute quantities of antimony arc contained in 
the le.Td, dezincification is .suffidetil. 189a W. Ckookes 
Waj^uer’s Chem. Techuot. 181 'i'hc pan for the de-zinkified 
poor lead. 

Dezymotue (d/zdi mti^tdiz), v. [f. Dk- II. I 
+ Zymot-ic + -IZE,] trans. To free from disease* 
germs. 

t8^ Ckr. World 31 July 578/j Each [traveller] ..is lo 
* disinfect and dezymotUc his own drinking water ’. 

Dgiahour, obs. form of Giaour. 

Bh- is not an Knglish combination, but, in the 
English spelling of East Indian words, is used to 
represent the Indian dental sonant-aspirate, in the 
Dcvanagarl alphabet \| dba, also the lingual or 
cerebral sonant-aspirale more exactly written 
dha. Ill earlier spelling by Kuropeans these sounds 
were commonly represented by simple d, and in 
trie general rectification of this to d/t. the latter has 
been erroneously extended to several words having 
simjjlc ^ da dental or ^ lingual, or to words 
not really Indian, apparently under the notion that 
an oriental ajipearanee is given lo a word by 
s[>elling it with d/i. Words thus erroneously sj^elt 
with d/i are dhooly^ dhow, dholl, dhoney, dh(o)urra, 
dhurrie. '• 

liBliak ,dbak). Also dhawk. E. Itul. [Hindi 
4hlih,'\ ^ An K.ast Indi.'in tree liutea frosidosa, N.O. 
LefluntmosK, growing ih the jungle.s in many parts 
or India, and noted for its brilliant flowers. 

[1790 CoLKimooKK in Life (1873J 407 XoU. Butea frondoia, 
named Palds, or Dh&c.] i8as Hkbrb Jrnl. (1828) 11 . 4B7 


I'he roost common tree, or rather bush, in those forests, is the 
diulk. s866 Treat. Hot. 183 Dr. Hooker .states that when in 
full tlowcr the Dhak tree is a gorgeous sight, the masses of 
flowvrs rc.scmbliiig sheets of flame, their n»right orange^red 
petals contrasting brilliantly against the jet-black velvety 
calyx.' The Dhak tree supplies the natives of India with 
several .'irlidcs of a useful nature. 

II Dhal, var. of Dal Indian pulse. 
il Bharna, dlmrna (dhi^ma). £. imU Also 
dhorua. [Hindi dharna placing, act of sitting in 
restraint, f. Skr. dhr to place.] A mode of extorting 
payment or compliance with a demand, effected by 
the complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor's 
door, and there remaining without tasting food till 
his demand shall be complied with ; this action is 
called * sitting in dharna' or ‘ sitting dhamU *, and 
the person on whom it is practised is said to be 
‘ put in dharna *. 

c 1793 Sir f. Shore in Asia/. Res. (1709) IV. 332 The prac- 
tice called VJhcrna Iwhich] may be tran.slated Captioii, ur 
Arrest. x8«4 Heukr /ral. (18281 1. 433 To sit ‘ dhurna '. .till 
the person against whom it is employed cunsents to the re- 
quest oflered. 1837 Indian Petial C ode Act xlv (t86o) c. 92 
fi (V.) A. .sits dliurna at Z.'s door with the intention [etc.]. 

W. Miles tr. /list. liydnr Naik 41 (Y.) His troops, for 
want Ilf their pay, pl.Tced him in Dhurna. 1844 H. H. W 1 lson 
Brit. India ll.iysDetainingthcircommandcrH in the sort of 
arrest termed dharn.T. 1^5 Maine Ifist. Inst. 40 (Y.) The 
1 iiisiitiition is. . identical with one widely diffused throughout 
the East, which is called by the Hindoos ‘ Sitting dharna’. 

Dhatura, dhutoora, E. Indian forms of 
Datura, Dewtry. 

1848 If. Wyatt Revelations o/Orderly{tZ^<p 16 A gang of 
poisoners . . rifling some travellers to whom they had ad- 
iiiiiiistercd tlhutooro. 1891 Daily Nnvs 5 Aug. 3/3 A pro- 
fession.Tl dhatura poisoner. 

Ii Bhobi (dh/Tbi). E. Ind. Also dhobie, dhoby. 
[Ilindl dhdhi, f. dhob washing, Skr. dhdV‘ to wash.] 
A native washerman in India. Also dhobi-man. 

x86o W. W. y.\'S!!%uA. Diary in India I. 110 The ‘dhoby- 
innn ' was waiting outside, and in a few moments made his 
appearance— a black washerman, dressed in cotton. 1886 
Yule Anglo-lnd. Gloss. 342/2 A coiiitnon Hind, proverb 
runs . . I.ikc a dhoby*.s dog belonging neither to the house 
nor lo the riverside. 1891 R. Kii'LiNG PImh 'Tales /r. 
Hills 183 Adored by every one from the dhoby to the dog- 
boy. 

II Bholo (dhJ'd). Zool. [Origin unknown. 

Given by Matnilton Smith in iB27,ast)ien.'vme 'iav.'trious 
parts of the East ' ; but nut Included among the n.Ttive 
Indian names by 1 Stanford i Fauna of British /W. (1888), 
Mammals 143^ and unknown to Indian Scholars. (In 
Caiiurcse, tfila is the wolf : can this be, through some con- 
fu.siuii, (he source oidhote\)\ 

The wild dog of the Deccan in India. 

2837 On- C. H. Smith in K. Griffith Cmdeds An. 
Kifij^d. 1 1. 326 The Dhole, or Wild Dog of the Kast Indies, 
is made like the Dingo, but the hairs of the tail are not 
bushy. It is of u uniform bright red colour, and is found 
in .South Africa, and in various parts of the East, where it 
is named Dhole. 1837 T. Bxi.i. Brit Quadruh. in Penny 
Cyel. IX. 38/1 Of clogs in such a state of wfldness..two 
very remarkable ones are the I )hole of India and the Dingo 
of Australia. 1886 Wood Pof. Nat. Hist. I. 89 The 
Kholsun, or Dhole a$ it is often called, of British India. 
l/ud. go The saiiguin.Try contests lictween the Dholes and 
their prey. 

II Dholl, Dal, the Cajan jTca, ludi.in pulse. 

1878 E. A. PARK^~s Praet. Hygiene 1. vi. (cd. 5) 253 Mr, Cor- 
nish mentions that in the JSepoy Corps, the men arc much 
subject to diarrhec.T from (he too great use of the 'dholl ’ 
{Cajanns indieus). 

llBhouey, doney (dtw*ni). Also 6-7 donl, 
tonoo, ton y. [ad . Tamil, Mi'//* (pronounced ddfii): 
perh. a foreign word ; cf. Pers. donl a yacht. 

(Spelt donny by the French writer Pyrard tie la Val 
r 16 J o. .] A small native sailing vessel of Southern 
India. 

z58a N. I.icjJiiKjELP ir. Castanludefs Con<f. E. Ind. Ixi. 
125 u, Cof:hing, from whence they were minded lo .send the 
Tone whith carrit-d the pepper, laden with merchandise, 
1660 K. Bk(mke tr. l.€ Biands Trav. 70 Near lo Zcilan, 
where they u.sc flal-lioilonic boats, c.illcd 'June, because 
they have little boitomc. 1859 I'ensent Ceylon 11 . 103 iV.) 
.Anioiigst the vessels at anchor lie the dows of the Arabs, 
the patainars of Malabar, the dlioiieys of Coromandel. x88o 
Standard 15 May 5/3 His Wardian cases will c:utnl>er the 
decks of Ai.ib dhow.s, Coruniatidel dhoncy.s. X894 Moftthly 
Circ. Lloyd's Reg., Abbreviations . . Dliy, Dhoiiey. 
Dhooloy, -lie, -ly, eiron. ff. Doolie, a litter. 
Dhoop, ciTon. f. Door an Indian grass. 
liBllzti, dhootie (dhJu ti, dh^ii). Also 7 
duttoo, 0 dote, dhotee, -ty, dhootie, dhooty. 
[Miiidi dhoti,’] The loin cloth worn by Hindus; 
a long narrow cloth which is wound round the 
body, iiasscd between the thighs, and tucked in 
under the waist-band behind. 

i6«a in W. N. Sain.sbiiry Cal. State Papers E. Ind. (1878} 
III. 24 (Y.) Price of calicoes, duttees fixed. x8id T. Wil- 
LiAMhoN Fade Mecum 1. 247 (Y.) A dotee or waist-cloth. 184$ 
Si(icgeEi.ER Handbk. Brit. Ind. (1854)277 He must.. leave 
the house with nothing on but iiin gomlioiig and dhootie. 
x88x Manck. Guard. 18 Jan., Shirtin|», dhooties, mulls and 
jaccouets are all very firm. 1883 ¥. M. Crawford Mr. 
Isaacs X. 203 Clad .simply in a dhoti or waist-cloth, 189s 
Daily News 16 Nov. 3/1, I never remember seeing him m 
anything but a delicate pink silk dhotee. 1894 Lanfvn, 
Max^. Dec. 3 j 3 Ordinary coolies dre.s.s«d only in Iheir ‘ dhotis * 
or loiii-clotliH. 
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Dhourra, dhurra, Dubba, Indian millet. 

Ii BhoWi dow (dan). Also daou,diaw. [Original 
language unknown ; now in use all round the coast 
of the Arabian Sea from Western India to £. Africa, 
also on Lake Nyanza. The Marathi form is 
and the word exists in mod. Arabic as daw 

(Johnson 1853). See D11-. 

If the word tava occurring of date 1470 in Athanasius 
Nikitin (India in 15th c., Hakl. Soc. 18^8) be, as it appears 
to be, the same word, it would tend to Iodize the word at 
Ormus or Hormuz in the Persian Gulf.] 

A native vessel used on the Arabian Sea, generally 
with a single mast, and of 150 to aoo tons burden ; 
but the name is somewhat widely applied to all 
Arab vessels, and has become especially well known 
in connexion with the slave trade on the East coast 
of Africa. 

x8oa Naval Chrou, VIII. 255 A fleet of piratical Dows. 
1803 Ibid. IX. 316 The navigation of the Red Sea is con- 
flned to vc.ssels whicli they call daous, .'I'hey carry a single 
stiuare s.'iil. 1809 Q. Rev. Aug. 108 At Mocha they hired 
a dow. X83X Trklawney Adv. Younger Sou 1. X78 On 
board a small and very singular craft, called a dow. x86o 
Kbai’k 'Travels E. Africa x^, I left • • Takaungu in a small 
boat, called a * 1 )aw ^by the SuahilU. . the smallest sea-going 
vc.sscl. x86a illustr. Melbourne Post a6 July, The boats . . 
captured a large number of .slave dhows off the eastern 
coast. x86< Livingstone Zambesi Pref. 9 The general 
effect Is to drive the independent native chiefs to the Arab 
dhow slave trade. 1895 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk . vi. 
(ed. 2) 227 The Slave Dnows on the East Coast of Africa arc 
.siicciiilly rigged for running with the Monsoons. 1883 Bom^ 
bay Gase/teer Xlll. 717-8 (Y.) Dhau Is a large vessel wliich 
is falling into disuse . . Their origin is in the Red Sea. The 
word is used vaguely, and is applied to baglilas. x886 Yule 
Anglo-Imi. Gloss. 243/x Dhotv, Dow. .used on the E. African 
const for craft in genur.Tl ; but in the mouth.s of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is ajiplied specially to the old- 
fashioned vessel of Arab build, with a long * grab ’ stem, 

1. c. rising at a long slope from the water, and al>out os 
long as the keel, usually with one mast and l.Ttccn rig. 

Bhnrriei dnrrie (di^ ri). [Hindi darX. See 
Dll-.] A kind of cotton carpet of Indian manufac- 
ture, usually made in rectangular pieces with fringt s 
at the ends, and used for sofa-covers, curtains, and 
similar purposes. 

x88o Eliot James Indian Industries iv. 19 Dhurries 
are m.ide in semares, and tlie ends oflen finished off with 
fringe ; the comurs are not bright, but nfipcar durable. 
X891 CoTE.s 'Ttvo Girts on a Barge 31 Curtains to hang., 
and dhurries to be draped over the frcsh-scented pine of the 
little cabiiLs. Ibid, 22 The dhurries to be arranged msthe- 
tically on either crosswise beam. 

Bi- (di, doi) pref.^, repr. L. <//-, reduced form 
of dis-, used in L. Iicfore the consonants b, d, g 
(usually), /, m, n, r, s + cons., v, and sometimes 
before j, as in dhbtuindn, di-dtlclre^ di-gestio, </i- 
gressio, di-jildudre, di/ungfre and dis-junglrCi 
di-ldtdre, di-minuire, di-missio, di-mimcrdrc, di'- 
rccittSydhn 4 ptio,di-spcrstis,dhstinguIre,di’Striclus, 
dt-verlfn. Often changed back in late L. and 
Komaiiic pn])iilar words to the full form dis-, 
whence dismiss, disrupt ; but in mod. Eng. gener- 
ally di: In OF. and ME. often varying with i/t’-, 
wlitncc defer, demission devise, fromL. differre^ 
diniissio, divisa, T’his took place especially Ixi- 
forc a radical beginning with s + cons., where di- 
was phonetically identified with dis-, and shared in 
the alternation of dis- (De- ( 5 , Dem-, Dia-). 
Thus in ME. desperse, destinct, destill, destrain, 
destress for dis - ; and per contra dispair^ dispise^ 
dispite, dispoil, distroy for de^. For its force in 
composition, see Dis- : it is not, like the latter, a 
living prefix. The historical pronunciation in an 
unstressed syllable is (di-) ; cf. divide^ diversim, 
diminish ; but in cases where there is a jiarallel 
word III de-, delate, dilate, it is usually pronounced 
(dai-) for tlic sake of distinction, and the present ten- 
I deucy is to extend (dsi-) to other words, as digest, 

I d/'iitle, diluvium, diradiation, direct, diverge, di- 
verse, divest. This seems due partly to analysis of 
the compound, partly to the influence of stressed 
forms as digest sIj. di'vers, in which the i is long 
and diphthongal. 

Bi- (d;>l, di), pref. 2, repr. Gr, *t- for Bis twicct as 
in Bifapos twice marri^, BiyKcjrros double-tongued, 
bilingual, BiBpaxfsos worth two drachmas, Bimx^^ 
double-folded. Hence, 1 . Entering into numerous 
Eng. words, mostly technical, as dtehromie, dicoty- 
ledon, digamma, digamy, diglot, digraph, dilemma, 
diphthong, diptych, distich, disyllable ; also in the 
nomenclature of Natural History as Diadelphia, 
IJiandria, Didelphia, Diptera : which see in their 
alphabetical places. So in Crystallographjr, as in 
di-tetrahedron a crystal having twice four sides or 
planes ; so di-hexahedron, etc. 

2 . As a living prefix, used in Chemistty,y 9 ii\iibt 
names of compounds and derivatives, in the i^eral 
sense ‘twice, double*, but with various special ap- 
{dications. 
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a. With the names of classes of componndS) as 
bromide^ oxidc^ stdphUe^ cyanide^ atciaic^ chlorate^ 
nitratt^ sulphate^ amides amine, etc., expressing 
the presence of two atoms or combining ecjui* 
valents of the clement or radical, as carbon dioxide 
COj, manganese dichloride Mn Clj. 

r In the earlier Dart of the Z9th c. the use was^ different : 
the I.atin prefix bi- was then used, where d/- is now, to 
express two proportions of the chlorous constituent, os in 
“Corrosive sublimate; while theGrcek 
d/’ was used to express two proportions of the basic consti- 
tuent ; thus calomel, when supposed to contain two of mer- 
cury to one of chlorine, was called a di<hloride^ 

b. W ith the names of specific compounds (chiefly 
organic), indicating a body having twice tlic for- 
mula of a given compound ; used chiefly with tlic 
names of hypothetical radicals, to indicate the free 
state of these (supposed to be that of a double 
molecule), as in di-allyl, dihmzyl, dicyamgen. 

In diphenoh the use is less exact, since this substance has 
nut exactly the cuiistitutiun of two molecules uf phenol. 

0. With the name (or combining form of tlic 
name) of an element or radical, expressing the 
presence of two atoms or molecules of that body, 
as in di-hydr{p)', di-oxy^, di-carbon-, di- earb{o)-, 
di-m'tr[oy, di-az^o)-, di-chloro'r, di-brom{oy, di- 
iodipy, disttlphipy, di~phosph(py, di-bor^oy^ dU 
arsen(py, di-ammoni.py, duamm{p'r^ di-amid\pv^ 
di-cyan{oy, di-mcthyl-^ di-cthyl-, di-propyl-, di- 
amyl-, di-allyl-. Used especially in organic chem- 
istry, to indicate that two atoms or molecules of tlie 
body take the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
in dibromomelnane, dichlorohemene, 

d. These formations (c) are sometimes used 
nttributively or adjectively as separate words, as 
di-azo compounds, di-carhn series, diphenyl 
group. So with other adjectives, as diacid, dihydric, 
diphcnic. 

e. On the jireceding classes of words derivatives 
are formed, as diazotize, diazotype, dUhromated. 

the form of iJrA- used before a vowel, 
as in (ii~acoustic, di-irresis, di-esis, di-occsc,di-optric, 
di-orama, 

Dia-, Pref.^, before a vowel <Ji-, repr. Gr. Sia-, 
di-y the prep. 8id through, during, across, by. [orig. 
*hfiy(t, from root o{*Zfo, bvo two, and so related to 
8 i5 , *bfit twice (Di-^) and U. dis- a-two, asunder 
(Dis-, Di- 1 ).] Much used in (Jreck in composition, 
in the senses ‘through, thorough, thoroughly, 
apart as in bihBpofios running through, bioKtitrot 
discourse, Siafi€rpos measure through or crosswise, 
diameter, biarpifirf wearing through or away, pas- 
time, biotrrpov a thing for looking through, a spy- 
glass. Hence in Knglish, in a few old words through 
Latin and French, or Latin only, and in many 
modern scientific and technical words formed 
directly from Greek, or on Greek analogies. 

Difr-y ill medical terms. In Greek such 

phrases as Kapwuv, 8id KotSuwy, 8<d piavos, 8(d 
fiupuv, 8id rpiUy vtvrtpioiry, 8fd rccoapcDv, bid iriPT€, 
meaning 'made or consisting of nuts, of poppy- 
heads, of vitriol, of mulberries, of three peppers, 
of four or of five (ingredients) etc., were applied 
to medicaments of which these ingredients were 
the chief constitnents, the full form implied being 
T<) bid Tpiwu vtntptuv ipappaKov medicament made 
up of three jicppcrs, etc. Ky the Latin physicians 
these phrases were tre.*! ted as words, thus diachylon, 
diacisson, diacodibn, diaglaucim, diapydim, dia- 
lihanm, diamelilolm, diameliton, diamisyos, dia- 
moron, diapcnle, diatessaron\ and their numl)cr 
was increased by many later formations of the same 
kind. Their grammatical character tended to be 
forgotten, final -bn (Gr. -wv) being taken for -on (Gr. 
-oi'), and then latinized as -urn, c.g. diachylum, dia~ 
glaucium, dialihanum, dihtrmalum of/axrwi') ; 
or a nominative was otherwise formed, as diapenles. 
The N^ew Sydenham Society's Lexicon gives about 
eighty of these in roediseval and cany modern 
Latin. 

Several of these are given in French form by Cot- 
grave ; many were formerly in I’jiglish use, cither 
in their meditevnl-Latin form or partly anglicized. 
Thillips 1678-1706 has '/liVs, a Greek Preposition 
. . set before the names of many medicinal compo- 
sitions, to which that of the principal Ingredient is 
usually joined, by Physicians and Apothecaries, as 
Diaprunum, Diascordium, Diasenna, etc.* Only 
a few, c.g. Diachylvm, survive in modem use; 
see also, in their alphabetical places, Diacatho- 
LiooK, Diaooiuum, Diaahydiom, Diambeb, Dia- 
KOBOR, DiAPALMA, DiAraUNE, Dtascohd, I>ia- 
8 ENNA, D1ATE88AUON. Among others, are the obso- 
lete Diftoa-rthuiil (-amy) [F. diacarlami Cotgr.], 
a preparation of cartharous or bastard saifron; DU- 


oaMiEU, of cassia or bastard cinnamon ; DUoi'Esum 
[Gr. morerwr], of ivy leaves ; Dlaoora'Uion, corn- 
nosed of red coral ; DUcyml'noa, dUeimi'Bon 
[F. diacimiston C!otgr. ; (jr. KvpXrov], compo.scd 
of cumin ; Diagala'nga [F. diagalange^, made of 
galanga or gnlingale; DUmargari'ton [also in 
OF. ; (ir. futpyapiTav of jKaris ] ; f DUpeni'dion 
Obs, [med. L. penidioft, -urn (F. penide *a pennet, 
the little wreatti of sugar taken in a cold *) ** Gr. 
*mjribtov, dim. of thread. (See Skeat Azoles 
to /*. yy., E.E.T..S. 110.).] DUphos-nlo(-on) 
[F# diapheniettm C'otgr. ; ( Ir. ilmytKcsp of dates] ; 
Dla'rrhodon [F. diarrodon Cotgr. ; Gr, /Solkyy of 
roses, bidppobov (sc. tcoKKvpioy a salve) compound 
of roses] ; Dlarhu'barb, a preparation of rhu- 
barb ; biatragacanth [OF. diadragant, etc. 
Godef.], preparation of tragacanth; DUtrlon- 
pipereon, -aontalon, a preparation consisting of 
three kintls of [lepper, or of s.-indcrs or sandal-Wood ; 
Diazl'ngiber, -sLnsiber, a confection of ginger. 

The 17-iSth c. English Diction.nrics, Phillips, Bailey, 
Chainl.*crs, Ash, etc., give also (iiahxlannni, a plaster made 
of herbs, diacalamiutbt', diaca'pparis (of capers), diaca’- 
ryon (of wnlnutsl, diacasto'rvum, diachnlci'tis, dincinna- 
mo'muM, diactio'ttium, dMtoPf\r‘£M (of goats' din- 

cflntm (of iicorus or calaintus), (of coKtiii.%ryy///r- 

cro'itimyon (of otiioiis), dMcydo'nium (conserve of (luinces, 
tnarmalarlel, dindantasce'num (of danisoiisi, diayhm'cioH 
(()f glaucium^, diahe' xapla (a drink for horses of six ingre- 
ilicnts), diaby'ssoputu, dialu'cca (of gum lac), (of 

in:u'sh mallow^ dinme'rdes (of orduref, diau/o'sebum (of 
musk), diani'sum (of .'inise), dianu'eum (of walnuts), dia- 
oUba'uunt, duipafa'ver (of poppies), diapompho'lygos (of 
ponipholyx), dtasaty'riou, diaset'i'sUu, diatri't'us (of three 
sorts of samJcrsi, tfmxy In' foes led wood of :ilocs\ etc. Cf. 
also ifiai Bi'kton Anat. i 1 /< 7 rt//rA. 11. iv. 1. v. 

1^71 Kii’I.ky Comp. Alcb. lip. in Ashtn. 1*3 Use 

•Diacamcron. 15M Piiaeh. Reyinu Life (1553) A viija, 
A porioil . . made of luilfe an ounce of *diacartamy dissolved 
ill . . iij ounces of lictunic. 1565-73 CoorKR Thesaurus. Cuii os, 
an herhe called CarthainuSj wherof is inatlc an notalilc con. 
feet ion named Diacartlmmi to purge fleume. 1671 Salmon 
Syu. Med. 111. Ixxxiii. 76a First suflicionlly cleanse with 
*Diac.^ssi.i with Tuipcmtine. 1545 Nottingham Rec. III. 
va4l>uas pixidcs de conserves voaitis **diaoiinn 1741 
Combi, lumi. Piece 1. i. sj Take . . ^l)i.icorallion a 1 Irani and 
a half. 136a I.ANGLANI) P. PI. A. V. loi May no Sugcr so 
swele aswngen hilyntiefif. No no Diopendiuii \v.rr. dya 
pendyon, diapenydiori, B. diapentdion] dryve it from niyn 
nertu. >615 ilAKr Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 127 A certaine port ion 
of the EIcctuarie * Diaptuniicon, mingled with . . poM tier of 
Piagp’idiuvt. 1646 Sik ’J*. Brow’nk f'send. A/, in. xii. 133 
DiapEnenicon .*1 purging electuary . . which rcccivcth that 
name from Dates. 1717-51 CiiAMBhRsC^r/., Diaphocnic. .a 
soft purgative electuary. 1789 A nhaeol. I X. nyji J>iarhi)ilon 
ftd servorum seems a salve or water of roses for in'llammalions 
in the eyes, f 1400 Lan/rands Ciritrg. 229 Trocisciis de 
tiirbit maad wi)> *di.irubarbc. 1657 Pbysicat Diet., *J>ia- 
traganth, a confection . . gooil against hot disi'uscs of the 
breast, cxeflo Lan franc s Cirurg.z^ ?cve bim "dialrion 
piperion or anojicr hoot clctnarie. Ibid., He schal lake 
*diaxinriberum of oure makinge. 1600 W. Va cciian Direct. 
Health (i<x.2) 63 If you be troubled with rheumes. .vse dia- 
trinn piperion. 

■|' Diap dyai sh. Obs. The pharmaceutical prefix 
J)ia- used as a separate word ; A medical pre- 
paration or coinjiound. 

(/oats' milk din, a specific preparation of which goats’ 
milk was the chief ingredient ; .sec Dia-*. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. x.\'. 173 And dryuen awey detli w'iih 
(lya.s and dragges { zf . rr. dins, drogges]. c 1430 !.vih;. fl/in, 
Pot-ms (Percy .Sue.) 40 Drugge nor dya was none in Bury 
lowne. 156a Biji.i.kym De/'. agst. Sn bness i. Rk. Simples 
22 li, E.aten, rlthcr inGoates milk Dia, or .Syriippc. 

iHabailtitgvdoiabrc'utait;. Min. [irregularly 
f. Diabahk (as if the latter represented Gr. biAfiaz, 
bia^avT- having crossed over) + -ite. Substituteil 
by Hawes iSy.n for the Ger. name diaJhantachro- 
myn.] A chlorite-like mineral occurring in diab.asc 
and giving to this rook its green colour. 

187s etwer. yrnl. Sc. Scr. ui. IX. 454 On Diabantite. 

Diabase (<biabt’‘s). Min. [a. F. diabase, 
erroneously formed, since (.according to I.lttr^j it 
was meant to signify ‘ rock with two bases * (fur 
which dibase would have been a projxr form), and 
subscttuently abandoned by its author, Hrongniait, 
for Ilaiiy’snamer/wvVd ; but in 1842 rc-introduced 
by Hausmann, perhaps with an intended aflUiatioii 
to Gr. biAffaait a crossing over, transition.] 

The name origin.ally given by A, Hrongniart to 
the rock afterwards cjillcil Diowte ; now sfpplied 
to a fine-grained, compact, crystalline grsinul.ar 
ruck, consisting essentially of aiigile .and a triclinic 
feldspar, with chloritic matter in varying amount ; 
a variety of the class of rocks called greenstone ami 
Imp, being an altered form of basalt, 

[1816 Ci.KAVELAsu A/in. 6c»9 C/reenstoue (noic\ Diabase of 
some French niineralogisis.] 1836 Macgillivray Ir. Hum- 
hiddts Trazf. xiv. 166 They olwcrvcd twolar^e veins of gneiss 
in the .slate, containing balls of granular diabtase or green- 
stone. 186a Dana Man. Geol. ix. 79 Diabase, a massive 
iiornblendc rock . . It is like diorite in cutnposilioii, except 
that the feldspar is Ic.ss abundant, and is either lubrudorite 
or oltgoclase. s88s Gfikik Textdk. t/eol. 145 The main 
difference l>ctwccn diabase and basalt appears to he that 
the rocks included umler the former n-ame h.*\vc under- 
gone mure internal alteration, in iiarticular acquiring the 
' viriditc * so characteristic of them. 


b. attrib.s as in diabase-aphanite, a very 
fino-grained vaiioty of quartz-diabase in which the 
separate constituents arc not distinguishable by the 
r..akccl eye ; diabase-porphyrite, -porphyry, the 
dark-green antique porphjrry, containing hoiTibleiuks 
in its compact diahase like mass ; diabase-sohist, 
a schistose form of diabasc-aphanitc. 

1868 Dana Min. 3^3 If the diAb.ise contains distinct 
crystals of porphyrj’, !t is a dialmse porphyry, the crecn 
porjihyry or oriental verd-antiqiie of Greece .. iieing of this 
n.*uuit>. 1879 Kutlky Stmt. Rocks 247 Diabase aphauitc. . 
Diabase schist. 

Diabasic (d.^ialvi*sik), rt. [f. prec. + -IC.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of diabase. 

1884, Science 20 June 763/1 Limestones, well proved to be 
of carboniferous age, cut uy dialxisic crupiivvK. 

II Dia'basifl* Obs. rare. [>i. Gr. btofiaats, from 
btafiaivuv to pass over.] A pnssin|j over. 

167a H. Mohk Brief Reply 234 This DiaLasis or pas.sing 
of the Worship to the Prototype, 

Diaba^erial (ddi^abatl ''rial), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
btafiarqpia (sc. Upa) offerings Iwifore crossing the 
border, or a river (f. biajSarvs to be crossed, Ziapai- 
vuv to go through, cross) -h -al.] Pertaining to the 
crossing of a frontier or river. 

1784 M Mi l FORD Greece xvn. iv, (1820) ITT. 112 There, 
according to the constant practice of the Greeks . . the dia- 
batcrial or bordcr-pus.sing snt;ritice was performed. 

tDi'abotei Med. obs. [a. F. diablte (1611 in 
Cotgr., but jirob. earlier in medical use), ad. 1 .. 
diabetes, a. Gr. btapifTfjs: see nexl.J s*next. 

X54X Copland tr. Gnydm's C/iirut'g.Y iij b, Auyeen grauni- 
cth 111 diabete the water of the clcre niylke of a .shcpc. 1598 
Svi.vKSTKH />// Barifts It. i. iit. Ai/rw’r (1608) 279 An oyipo- 
.site the Di.'ihctc. .Distills vs still. x6a5 Hart Anal. Ur. 1. ii. 
23 Diabete or Poidropsy, an extraordinaric fluxe of the 
vi'ine. 1647 I. Bikkbniigad Assetnbiy Man (1662-3) <9 Fver 
sick of a Di.'iiiete. 

Diabetes (doiab/ •(/>.). Med. [a. L. a. 

Gr. bta^riTijs, lit. 'a passer throiigh; a siphon*, 
also, in Arcltetis as the name of the disease, f. bia- 
0 alv€tv to pass through.] 

+ 1 . A siphon. Obj:, 

x66z Bovlr .Spriny opAir{tt%’j) 107 If a Glass Diabetes 
or Syringe be made of a sufficient length. 

2 . Med. A disease ch.iracteri/cd by the immo- 
derate discharge of urine containing glucose, and 
accompanied by thirst and emaciation* 

.SomcitmeK railed Diabetes mcllitns, to distinguish it from 
Diabetes insipidus which i.s characterised by an ab.'iciicc of 
saccharine matter. (In 16th c. usually with the or a.) 

1569 Tuunkr Ifa/bs 7 a, Tt is good for the flixe to the 
chamljer pot tailed of the besle T'hysIci.vieR Diabetes, that is 
when a man niakeih water oft aiuf much. x 60 Ci.'LrHiM’KK 
/'bys. Direct, 70 1 1 1 ) helps the J^iubetes, or oonanu.al pissing. 
16^ T.uitkkll Brief R cl. (1857) II. 106 The carl of Gains- 
borough died lately of a dinhetei-. X769 .Ai.Kxandf.r tr. 
Morgiign/s Seats and Causes of Disen.vcs 11 . ill. 465 A cer- 
tain Count, who had laboured under a diabetes. 18^ G. E. 
])av tr. Simon's yl Him. Chew. 1 . ^37 Itullo wa<i..llic first 
M’ho proved the presence of sugar in the bloixl during dia- 
Ix'tcs. 1875 T. TANNER/’nif A Med. (ed.7} 1 . 28 A temporary 
I diabcies can occasionally be produced by the excessive, con- 
sumption of sugar or starch. 1879 Kiioky Princ. Med. 59 
In diabetes the .skin is dry and harsh, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1686 CIuAD Celest. Bodies 11. viii. 273 Wh.at is the reason 
of this Diabetes Celestial, when the Clouds are so often 
drofiping, and can't hold? 1839 T^anuor fPks. (1846) I. 
375/2 Knowing your diabcte.s of mind. 

Diabetic (daiilb/Tik), a. [a. F. dialhHique 
(14th c. in liatz.-Darm.), ad, L. diabetic-us, f. 
diabetes : see prec. and -10.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to diabetes or its treatment. 
ij^Med. Jml. II. 88 Dr. Lubliock liegnii to suspect it 

was connected with the dmhetic diathesis. tSxp J. G. 
Children Cbe/n. Anal. 308 The sugar of diabetic urine. 
1845 tr. .Simon's Anint, Chem. I. 66 Diabetic sugar .. h 
identical in its chemical composition with sugar of grajivs. 

2 . Affected with diabetes. 

1799 Med. yrnl. 11 . 2(.>9 The iiody of my dinbctic patient. 
t8^ Ir. H^agner's Gen. Pathol. 579 'I bis . . explains the re- 
markuble vulnerability of the tissues of dialectic persons. 
s68o MAc:CoKMAi:/l/i//ir//. Surg. 107 Some, .diseased states 
of tiie body, the diabetic for instance. 

Jig. 1831 Carlyle .Sart. Res. iii, v, .Society, long 
piiiiiig, diabetic, con.sumptivc, c.an be icgarded .as defunct. 

B. sb. One who suff'erH from diaiictcs. 

z&p A. Twi:r. niE I.ibr, Med. IV. 230 Exaggerated notinns 
..of the riuantity of food which dmuetics consume. x88o 
\\v..*.\.v. Slight Atlm. 74 NLany a diabetic can consume one 
pound, .of rump steak at a sitting. 

Diabetica! (daiabrtikM), a. [f. as prec. 4 -at..] 

siiI)l.\BEnO I. 

1603 Sir C. Hkvdon yud. Astral, xxi. 458 He. was affected 
with the T)iahcticall pa.s.sion. xfiaa Hart i 4 «n/. IJr.w. ii. 
58 The Diabeticall disease, calletl by some a Pot-dropsie, 

Diablerie (di|a*blcri). Also -ery. [a. F. 
diablerie (dyabl^O, in I3lh c. deablerie, f. diahle 
devil + ’trie ; see -Kill.] 

1 . Business belonging to or connected with the 
devil, or in which the devil is emidoyed or has a 
hand ; dealings with the devil ; sorcery or conjur- 
ing in which the devil is supposed to assist ; wild 
recklessness, devilry. 

1751 Warburton in Fopo's Wks. (1757) IV. 235 note, The 
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diablerie of witchcraft and purgatory. 1809 (?. iPr*. May 
347 We are no tlefciulf-rn of ghost seeing and diablerie. 
1811 SotJTMV.v Oftnuaua f. 270 The night marc li.-is been 
a fruitful source of iiiir.icles and cliahlcry in the Koinish 
mythology. 185* M«s. Siowk O'/ic/r /Vww’rC’. xx. an Miss 
Eva . . appeared to Lie fascinated by her wild diablerie, as a 
dove is soineiinies charuied by a glittering serpent. 1868 
(’rEo. Emot ^y^. ffr/yy 1. 59 Diablerie that pales the girls 
and piudcs all the lioys. 

2 . Th.it part of ntytholojijy which has to do with 
the devil or devils ; tlevil-lore ; the description or 
representation of devils. 

:orr.S 7 . Roimn's viii, The devil, in the old stiorics 
of t/zu/'/rr/c, was always sure to start up at tint elbow of 
anyone who nursed diab0Iic.1l purposes. 1837 l.oeKUAKr 
Siott ix, Er'ikine .sljowcd Lewis ficoii’s version of ‘ Leuore' 
and the ‘Wild ffuntsman’; and . . meiiliuned that his 
friend had other specimens of the German l.)iahlcrie in his 
liurifolio. x88a 'I'. JMozlkv Rctuitf. I. x, 76 An extraordi- 
nary figure th.'it might have stepped out of a .scene of 
t lerm.an diahUrie. 

3 . The realm, world, or asscinblaj'e of devils. 

185a Mhs. Siowk Uncle Tom's C. xx. aoi; She might have 

fnncieil that she li.id got hold of sonie sooty gnome fiiiin 
tlic land of Diablerie. 1880 W. I.. i-jf;nToN.y/w/j. iy?ram 50 | 
Out of sin’s diabicry We arise, the fateful three. 

Dia'blerist. noncc-wd, [f. prec. + -IHT.] A 
painter or drawer of pictures in which devils are 
represented (called in Fr. dialderie.'iX 
1859 ICmincut Men «!(• /’fl/. RA. 72 Caricature after the 
manner of Gilray or the French Diftblcrists. 

II DiablotUl (d/ablet^hs [F. diablotuty dim. 
of diiiblc devil] A little dcril ; an imp. 

i 8 ia Scorr iuxm, Lett. 1 J.iu. (1894I L viii. 237 A whole 
hive of these little diablulins. iSac — Keviho. xxiv, The 
little diiiblotin .ig.iin thrust in his o.ir, z 8 a 8 Ritulnv. 

XXIV. 746 The mi.schievnn.s dinblotln who h.ad cut so 
principal a figure .imoiig his tonrmntors. 

Diabolarcb ( | rc* Ix'L'uk . .v/^ [f. G r. 8 id/ 9 oX 09 
devil + -dpxws ruler.] The ruler or prince of the 
devils, the arch-fieiid. 

1^5 J. Oxi.KK Thn't Lett. Ar. hhp, Canterh, .J- Confut. 
Ditihdari hy i. 27 'I'he uuivers.ll belief not only in the exist* 
nice, but in the pluMprcscuce and pre|jotcncy of a Diaiio* ! 
larch, coiuinoiily called, I'lie Devil, thid. 32 .Such an ' 
.‘int.'c.'unisi of the .‘Miniglity ns a Diabolarch or the Devil. 

Diabolarcby ,dai|ie*brnaiki). [l as prcc. + 
Gr. '(tpxioy f. Apxft rule.] The po.sition of a dia- 
bolaich ; the rule of the devil ;as ‘ prince of the 
powers of the air’). 

1^5 J. OxLuii TJirev Lett. An'/dA Canierh. ^ Can/nt. 
l^iiifHdatx/iy i, atj, 1 must distinguish between a devil'und 
/be devil . . as the whole error of the Diabolarcby. //>td. 35 
The dogma of a DiaboUirchy could have been first revc.ilccl 
to the world neither by Moses nor by Ciuist. 1879 M. D. 
CoNWAV UenumoL II tv. xix. 212 i\ groat deal might be 
phiusibly said for tliis atmospheric diabblan hy. 

Dia’bolopay. mmc-iod. [f. ( Jr. tin$o\oK devil, I 
after catalepsy^ epihpsy, from Gr. I 

taking, seizure.] Diabolical seizure or possession. \ 
So DiaMe’ptlOy one possessed with a devil | 
1886 H. Maclsi.f.v Xni. Causes 315 Neither theolcpsy j 
nor diaboleiisy nor any other Icpsy in the iicnse of possession 
of the individual by an external power. ! 

Diabo*liad. [f. Gr. L. diabolus devil j 

+ -All l c, after liiad^ and the like.] An epic of I 
the devil ; a tale of the devil’s doing;s. 

*777 CoMHK (t/t/ci, l‘he Diaboliad, a ]v<)em. 1838 ! 
G. S. Faiier Inquiry ill. v, 339 To believe all the Manichcau 1 
Diaboliuds ascribea to the old Paulicians and the later 
Albigenses. 

Diabolic (diiahp-lik), a. and sh. [a. F. diabo- j 
Hque (13th c. in Hatz.-D;irm.), ad. 1 .. diabolicus 
(in Viiljjate), a. Gr, hiaPoXinus, f. Sin^oAor devil] 

A. adj, 1 . Of or pertaining to the devil ; he- i 
longing to, having to do with, or under the influence 
of the devil 

1399 L.\Nr,r., Rifb, Redeh's ni. 199 AIIc deabolilc doeris 
dispise hem ichone. 1491 Caxton VTlas Patr. ( W. de W. 
1495' n. 29a a/t 'I'o knowe by what inovcn his dougliier 
myght ben preserued from tlii.s vcxacyon ciy.'ibolyke. 103 -4 
.\ii 25 Hen. Till. c. 12 To^ vse tnc said Klizabelnl as 
.2 diabolike instrument, to .siirre, moue, and prouokc the 
people of this realme. a 1555 Laiimek Sertn. .J- Rem. (1845) 
vf> But not the church which you call catholic, which 
sooner might be termed diabolic. 16^ Milton L. ix. 95 
I.)oul»t . . of Diabolic jiow'r, Active within beyond the sense 
of brute. x6^ Gai-k Crt. Gentiles 1. id. i. 13 Suitable to 
many Lcstaiic Diabolic Knihnsiasts. z8sa Byron Vis. 
Jud^tnrnt xxxvii, Satan . . merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant. 1831 Cabi.ylk Sari . Res. 11. vii. A Hell . . 
without Life, though only diabolic Life, were more frightful. 
rx8so Ncalf. Hymns East, Ch. (i866) 118 Diabolic lejfions 
pre.vs thee. *871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. 11 . ii. 48 
'J'hcories . . aliout lunacy and diabidic pos.sc.ssiun. 

b. Pertaining to witchcraft or magic as attri- 
buted to Satanic influence. 

1717 Dr For Hist. Ay^ar. vi. (1840) 59, I have already 
entered my protect against all those arts called magical and 
djabolic. X863 Gko. ' Eliot AVzmi/rt I, His belief in some 
diabolic fortune favouring Tito. 

C. Like or resembling the devil 
**♦3 Cahlvlr Past .}■ /V. 11. iii. (1845) 71 A . . more or less 
Diabolic'looking man. xBSm H, Ta^h St. ClemenPs Eve 
*’ ^ ^f tt»P«ct diabolic. 

2 . Partaking of the qualities of the devil ; devilish, 
fiendish ; inhumanly wicked. 

1483 Caxton Cato Fi. ij, Ixisyng is a synne dyabolyqiie. 
1546 ^ALR Azu'. Votaries \x. to(U.) Of these most hellish 
anti diabolick frutes, holy S. Pauleotl monished the Romains, 
in the first chaptre or Us Epistle. 184a Milton A^l, 


Smeri. viii. (1851) 306 He does not play the Soothsayer but 
the diabolick sjandcrer of prayers. 1871 Morlky Carlyle 
(1878) 193 A diabolic; drama of selfishness and violence. 
xSjra Cxo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111 . xlviii. 363 No diabolic 
delight. 

t B. as sh. An agent of the devil. Obs. 

*50# Ord. Crysten Men iW. dc W. 15061 iv. xv, 3x4 (!)f 
inuocacyons of the deuyll. .or of paccyoiis with hym & with 
his dyaliolykes. 1638 Sir T. Hfrhkkt Trav. 215 Witches 
. .Hydro and PyHO-maiKitiues and other Diaboliciues. 

Diabolical (daiabpriikal), a. and sh. [f, as 
prcc. + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the devil ; actuated by or 
proceeding from the devil ; of the nature of -the 
devil 

1M3 11 AWES Examh. Virt. v. 59 Be newer taken in dyaholy- 
call engyuc. 1548 if all Citron. 114 b, ri'hcy] adiudged the 
s:inie Join* [of Arc} a sorceress, and a diaholic.'il bla.spheincr- 
csse of ( lv>d. 1603 Adx’. Don Sebastian in Harl. Misc. (Malli.) 

1 1 . 400 He hcg.nu to suspect the same apparition to lie diabo- 
lical or merely fantastical. X651 irqiii»i;s6Vw/. d*AVc. xil § 10. 
175 'J'he iiiosL ancient of all diaholicall teutations..Yce Hhall 
be .'IS ( hxh, knowing good and evill. 1651 Lcointh. 1 v. x) vi. 
370 life was roiiunonly thought a Magician, and his Ait 
i )iaboliiaIl. 1796 H. Hunter ir. St. -Pierres Stud. Nat. 
(1790) I. 4r»9 If a God .. governs Nature, dlalioUcal spirits 
direct and coufuuml at least the affairs of the children of 
men. 186a H. StenceR Eirst Pritte. i. i. § 6 (1875) 2X That 
Relij^ion is divine and Science diabolical, i.s a proposition . , 
implied in many a clerical declamation. 

b. Resembling a devil in outward appearance. 
* 75 * Fqotk Taste 1. Wks. 1799 I. 9 Daubing dialHiIical 
angels for ale-houses. 1839 W. CfiAMiiEKS Tour Holland 
34/r An old fanta.sttcaI-lcKiKing du'elling. .literally covered 
witli diabolical figures. 

2 . ( ■h.iracteri.stic of or befitting the devil; devilish, 
fiendish, atrociously wicked or malevolent. 

1546 Lanc.i.f-v tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent, vii. vii. 141 b, Of 
al these siipcrsticiouse sectes afore rehersed there is not 
one so diabolical the .sect of Maliometalncs. 1664 H. I 
More Myst. Iniq. iv. 10 This Mystery . . that is so liorrid, 
.'tnd Diabolical, and so Antipodal to ImuIi the Person and : 
.Spirit of Christ. 1709 .Steele & Swikt Taller No. 68. P i I 
'Inis Malevolence docs not proceed from a real Dislike of I 
Virtue, but a dialiulical IVc^udice against it. 1780 Gouv. j 
Mokkis in Sparks Lipe Sr U'rH. (1832) 1 . 321 To collect the 
various pup<‘r& found in the Ikostile, and then . . to WTite the ■ 
annals of that diabolical castle. ^ x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xii, \ 
1 shall never forget the dialioUcal sneer which w'riihed j 
Rashleigh]s wayward features. i86« li. M. Ckokkr Proper \ 
Pride 1 . vii. 134 Such diabolical vengeance, uprooting my : 
home and estranging my wife. X884 A. K. pENMNinoN | 
IV/ctfYvi. 19.J Their so-called poverty ls nothing else but 
a dialMjlical lie. 

t B. sb. A person possessed by a devil ; one of 
diabolical character. 0 b.v. 

*S 47 l.ATiMER .SVrw/, tjr Rem. (1845) 4 =® As your naturals 
.‘itul diaholic.als would have you to do. i8s9 Soijyiikv .Sir 
T. More I T27 lliat devilish [dcKtrinc] concei ninu infants, 
w’hich so many divines (more fitly they might be called 
dialiolu als !) have re|M.‘ated after St. Augustine. 

Hence DlatooUoa’ll^, diabolical nes.s. \ 

1839 J. Kugems Ant/po/opr. Jntrod. 16 Then we .should j 
see . . diabolicality . . overwhelm everything good. | 

Diabolically (daiab^^-likali), adv. [f. prcc. i 

+ -T.Y^.] In a diabolical manner; devilishly, very | 
wickedly or badly, atrociously. j 

1599 ■y*’'' ^ ’ More ill Wordsworth Reel. Riog, (1853) 

I i . 164 if onlie these odious terms iii.'diciouslie, traitcrouslie, 
diabollicaUie w'erc put out of the iiiditement. 1633 Pkvnnk 
Hisiriom. i. 11. Chorus (R.>, So diabolically ^surd, so I 
audaciously impious, .so desperately prophane. i68x N. N. i 
Rome's EolUes 37 By’r Lady the Woman grows DialxilH- 
cally lininident. *756 F<m>te Ping. fr. Paris 11. Wks. 1799 
1 . 113 You look divinely, child. But .. they have dressed 
y»iu most diahulicalty. 1853 }. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) 11 . 1. ii. 81 A place as diabolically wicked as it was 
wealthy. 

Diab 0 *licalxie 88 . [f. as prec. + -NE8S.] The 
quality of being diabolical ; tlevilishness ; atrocity. 

1727 Baii.kv vol. IF, Diaboltcalness, devilish Nature. 
a x8oo J. Waktos Sat. Ranelagh House^ 1 wonder lie did 
not change his face as well as his body, but that retains its 
primitive iliatiolicaliiess. 

J)i:aboli*city. vonce-wd. Diabolic quality. 

1865 Dk Morgan Rud^et Paradoxes (18721 294 if the 
Apostolicity liecome IHaliOlicity. 

t Diabo’liclyt Obs. rare. [‘bT^.] »sDiA- 

bOr.ICALLV. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordagds Mystic Div. 21 
.Sin is. .aiitoritntivly, cxcinplartly and Diabohcly, inpulilic, 
countenanced. 

Dia*boli£Uge, mnee-wd. [f. L. diahlns devil 
-f -Ft'OK, L. fttgium. after febrifuge^ Something 
that drives away the devil 
1871 O. W. H0LMK.S Poet Rreakf. 4 . xi. (1885) 279 Odor as 
potent ns that of the angel’s diabolifuge. 

Diaboliiy (d.iiabf lifoi), v. (f. I., diabolus devil I 
+ -FY.] trans. To make a devil of; to figure as 
a devil 

1847 Faringdon Serm, 59 (L.) The Lutheran [turns] 
ag.Tinsc the Calvinist, and dmliolifies him. 1813 J. Forsyth 
E.irurs. Italy 222 'DiTiitc’s devils, bit Minos and his Charon 
diabolified. 

Hence DlaboUfloa'iioii. 

\^\Pall Malt Mag. 11 . 346/1 Apotheosis w still with us, 
and dmboiifiration (ifl may coin such a wordy 

Dia'bolish, adv. itome-wd. Humorous substi- 
tute for 'Devilish'. 

18^ O. W. Holmk-S Aut. Break/. 4 . v, (1891) lav The 
Professor said it was a diabolish good word. s86o — Prof. 
Break/. 4 . xi. 251 This was a diabolish snobby question. 


DiabOliaill (daiiscbil^liz’m). [f. Gr. did^oX-of 
devil 4- - 1 SH : cf. Diabolizr.] 

1 . Action in which the devil has, or is supposed 
to have, a share ; dealing with the devil ; sorcery, 
witchcraft. 

16x4 Jackson Creed 111. xxx. Wks, II. S59 Diabolism or 
symbolizing with infernal spirits. Warburton Poctr. 
Crate it. xti, I'he Farce of Diabolisms and Exorcisms. 1833 
S MEDLEY Occult .Saettccs 82 Any compact savouring of 
di.'titolism. 2879 Fariur St. Paul (18B3) 466 Ephesus was 
the head-quarters of diabolism and sorcery. 

2 . Action or conduct worthy of the devil ; dia- 
bolical or devilish conduct, devilry. 

x68x Baxter Afts7v. Dodwell liitrod. CiiJ, If you had 
rather, call it Church-Tyranny, Cruelty, or piabo 1 i.sm. 1683 
K. iloOKER Pref. Ep. Porda^e's Mystic IHv. x8 Speculativ 
liifidclitie, practicous Atheism, honid BlasphemicK, and all 
manner of Diabolism, *777 1 '. Campbell .Surv. S. Ireland 
(1778) 298 A degree of diabolism, not to be found in the 
liuman lieart. x8a6 Gent. Mag. 1 . 636/1 The^ mob are 
stimulated by harangues to new acts of diabolism. 1884 
J. P,\RiviiR/f/wA Li/e III. 75 To put an end to their ccnstiic, 
their malice, their dmbol ism of .spirit. 

tb. A doctrine of devils; a devilish system of 
belief. Ohs. 

x6o8 T. James Apol. WycliJ^ IMe] taught .. [that] there 
was :m cqualitie of al men, and coinniunioii of al things, 
which is pure Annbaptisme, or Di.abulismc rather. 

2 . Doctrine or sysleni of opinions as to devils ; 
belief in or worship of the devil. 

1660 Fisher Rusticks .. 4 /arw Wks. (1670) 557 Delusion, 
Fanaticism, Enthusiasm, Quakerism, Diabolism. x8aa Lamb 
Lett, xil To R. Barton 114, I do not know whether dia- 
bolism i.s part of your creed. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist, x 
X'uuing aside the terrors of diaboli-sm, which are engrained 
in the native African mind. 

4 . The diameter or nature of a devil 
1754 Fielding 7 - II dd i. i. Only enough [goodness] to make 
him partaker of the imperfection of humanity, instead of the 
perfection of diabolism. 1778 T. Hartley Pref. .Sioeden- 
borg's Hrav. g PI. (1851) 48 Now the very idea of diabolism 
carries in it a repugnance and hatred to (Jod and goodnes.s. 
1838 Rlat kio, Mag X 1 . 111 . 770 The hriiml yiilg.y ruffian, 
who makes as close an approach to pure diabolism as the 
ittmerfect faculties of human iLuture will permit. 
Diabolist (ddi|iC‘bi!ni.st). [mod. f. a.s prcc. 
+ -IST.] A professor or teacher of diabolism ; 
a writer who denis with diablerie. 

*895 Westmin. Gar,. 8 Mur. 2/1 Thc.se. .are written under 
llie in.spiration of lh«^ French .school of Diaboli.st.s.^ That 
school. is |>osscssed with ide.'is of black magic, spirits of 
evil, devils become incarnate, and numeroii.s other night- 
mnrc.H of corruption. 

Diabolixo (daiiO.'btl'biz'), V. ^f. Gr. 
devil + -IZR. (Du Change has diabohzarc ~ dsemmiv 
zdre for Gr. Satfiooi^tcrOai to be possessed by a 
demon or ‘ devil '.)] 

1. Iratis. 'fo make a devil of, turn into a devil ; 
to make like the devil ; to render diabolical 

X70» C. Mather Magn, Chr. 11. App. (1852) 216 The inixt 
Paganryaiid Popery vdiich hitherto diabniized them. ni7xx 
Ken Hymns P'esttv. Poet. Wk.s. 1721 1 . 296 The je.ilou.s 
Fears which Tyrunis seize Diubolizc them by dcgree.s. 1889 
Cornh. Mag. .Sept. 268 The devil, only less than archangel 
ruined, retaining much of his former beauty, and almost all 
bis former power, though now diaboliscd. 4890 Chicago 
Advance 24 July, Manufacturing ruin to ..debauch and 
di:iboli/e the . . niitivc.s iff zVfrica. 

2. 'Po represent or figure ns diabolical. 

a 1883 O. W . Holmes yonathan Edwards in Pages fr. Old 
V(d. Life 400 It is a less violence to our nature to deify 
protoplasm th.'m it is to diabulize the Deity. 

3 . To subject to diabolical influence. 

x8a3 [.see IBabolized below], x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. 
Rreakf.-t. viji. 170 There w<!re two things . . that diabolized 
my iiiuiginaliori,- 'I mean, that gave me a distinct apprclicn- 
.siun of a formidable t)odily .shape. 

Hence Bia'boUsed fpl. a . ; l>iaboliia*tloxi, 
the action of diabolizing, or representing as a 
devil 

x8i3 Bentham Not Paul 319 A man in his sound senses 
couuterreliing a diabolizeil man or 11 m.'ulman. 1879 M. D. 
CoNWAV Demonol. II. iv. xi. izo 'I'Jie diiibuliNation of 
Astoria (the fallen star) w.as through her daughter 
Hecate. 

Biabolo'cracy. nonce<vd. [.see -cjiacy.] Go- 
vernment by the devil 

1814 SoUTjiEY in </. Rrtf. XII. 195 Bruce has marked out 
a certain part of Africa as the dominion of the Devil, he- 
lieving that the ficople there arc actually under a species 
of diafxilooracy, as much as the Jcw.s were under a divine 
government. 

t Dia*bolOgue. Obs. noncc~ 7 vd. A discussion or 
dialogue of devils. 

nx7i3 Ellwood Auiohiog. (1885) 260 These dialognas, 
.shall 1 call them, or rather diabologue.s. 

Diabology (dniab^‘ 16 d^i). [euphonic abbre- 
viation of mabolology : see next.] The doctrine of 
the devil ; devil-lore. Hence Dl»lbolo*gloal a. 

Aife|URQUHART>?n^^/air HI. xxiil z9x To speak in the 
true Diabological Sense. Ibid. 19a According to the Doc- 
trine of the said Diabology {some tdd. diaboimogy]. 1869 
O. W. Holmes Mtd, Ess. (1891) 355 Remember the theology 
and the diabology of the time. 

Dial^lologjr (dai:SMF*l<'k]gi). [f. Gr. 
devil + -LOOT, Ur. -Xoy^a speech. See also prec.] 
The doctrine of the devil as a branch of science or 
study; devlMore. 

187s Kinglakx Crimea (1877) VI, vl 67 What, in dlabolo- 
logy, has often been called a snare. 
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BUbolOBiMl (d9i &lvl^*ni&n), i«. and sb. [f. 
L. diabolus^ in imitatioa of such forms aa BaJby- 
Ionian, Thessahman.'\ Bunyim’s name in the 
^ofy War for : One of the host of Diabolus (the 
Devil) in his assault upon Mansoul ; also, as adj. 
Of the party of Diabolus or the Devil. 

xC 0 > Dunyan //a/jf lyar D«d., When the Diabolonians 
were caught tSte SrURCBON Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. 9 Till 
. . every corner or the town of Mansoul is clean rid of 
the Diaboloniaiw who lurk therein. Egglkston in 
Mag. Feb. 469/r Vile diabolonians all of them. 

II Diabro'sil. Med. Obs. [a. Or. f. 

bid through + eating, f. to eat.] 

Corrosion, ulceration. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1883 in Syd. See. Lex. 
t BiabrO'tiOf a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Or. StajS/xv. 
Tiitbt able to eat through, corrosive ; f. as prcc.] 

A. adj. Corrosive*. B. sb. A corrosive agent. 

va% in Ash. 

Blacalorimeter (ibiiilciel6n‘mftai). [f. Gr. Sid 
through + CalowmktkrJ An instrument to 
measure the resistance which liquids offer to the 
passage of heat. 

X876 Cated. Si'i. A//. S. AV»x. 151. 

XHacanthoiUB (daiak»*n)>as), a. BoL [f. Di- 2 
+ Gr. d«ai^a thorn.] Having two spines. 

1883 Syd. isoc. Lex., Dincanfhoits. . in Botany, having two 
Spines under each leaf. 

tlHlMatbO'licOn. Obs. [SoinOF. (Cotgr.) 
and med.L., repr. Gr. 8id KoOoXntStv composed of 
general or universal (ingredients).] Old term for a 
laxative electuary ; so called from its manifold com- 
position, or, according to gome, from its general 
usefulne.ss ; hence, a universal remedy or appliance. 

As prescribed by Nicohius, it was made of senna leaves, 
pulp of cassia and tamarinds, routs of maJe fern, rhubarb, 
and liquorice, aniseed, sweet fennel, and sugar. (Quincy.) 

xgfti in Bullrvn M. Simmies (Blount). i6ai Murton 
AMt. Mel. 11. tv. II. iii, (1676) 237/2 Solid purgers arc .. 
Diacatholieon, Weekers Klectuaric cle Epithymo. .of which 
divers receipts are daily made. ^ xSgS Blount Glassogr., 
Diacatholicon. .so called because it serves as a gentle purge 
for ail humours. x6«7 in Physical Dirt. 1665 J. Wilson 
Projectors 1. Dram. Wks. (1874) a«6 Certainly nature and 
art., could not produce .such another duxcatholicon that 
shall equally serve to all puiposes,- rot^st, bake, boil. 

II DiacaUflifl (daiakp*sis). Med. [Gr. Si&Kavan 
burning heat : cf. next] 

X883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacausis . . excessive, intense heat 
of body, 

Biacanstio (doiiikj'stik), a. and si. [f. Gr. 
&d through, across + tfavrrmdt burning, f. Koltiv to 
bum. Cf. F. diacauslique.} 

A. adj. 

1 . Math. Of a surface or curve : Formed by the 
intersection of refracted rays of light. (Opp, to 
catacaustic ; see Caustic a. 3.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Pref. Aiij, The Nature and 
Pr^rties of Catacaustick and Diacaustick Figures, xyxy- 
Sx (Jii AMBERS Cycl.,Diacaustic Curve, or Caustic hy refrac- 
tion . . the curve line, which touches all the refracted rays, 
is called the diacaustic. iSM Chatnhers' Lncycl. II. (Soyx 
When the caustic curve is . , formed by refraction, it is called 
the Diacaustic Curve. 

1 2 . Med. * Formerly applied to a double convex 
lens or burning glass, such having been used to 
cauterize parts ^(Mayne,i?A:/. Lex. 1851-60). Obs. 

B. sb. 1 . Math. A diacaustic curve or surface ; 
a caustic by refraction. 

xyay-sx Chambers Cycl. s.v. Caustics, Caustics are divided 
into catacaustics, and diacaustics. x&|x Penny Cyel, XIX. 
356 The caustics formed by the continued intersections of 
refracted rays emanating from a luminou.s point, are called 
diacaustics. 1869 Tyndall Lect. Light § 166 Spheri- 
cal lenses have their caustic curves and siirmces (diacaustics) 
formed by the intersection of the refracted rays. 
t 2 . Med, A double convex lens used to cau- 
terize. Obs. 

DiaMnoilS (dai|8C*g/’n9s), a. [f. Gr. Siduev’os 
quite empty or hollow (Dia- i) + -ous.l (See quot. ) 

>8^ Syd. See. Lex., Diaeenous. .porous, like a sponge or 
pumice stone. 

Bi-a'Cetamide. Chent. See D1-2 a and Acet- 

amide. 

x868 £. Frankland Lect. Notes far Chem. Stud. 373. 

Bia*O6tat0. Chem. [f. Di- 234. Acetate.] A 
salt with two equivalents of acetic acid (or its 
radical acetyl, CaHsO), as diacetate of ethyls 
(CsHJ'^AcaA- SoDiMa*tioA. 

libs Thomson First Princ. Chent. II. 373 Diacctate of 
lead. i8a6 Henry Elent. Chem. II. lar A diacetate or 
compound of 3 atoms of base with x atom of acid. tShyju 
Watts Diet. Chem. I. 34 The diacetates are produced by 
the action of acetate of silver on the chlorides, bromides, 
or iodides of the several diatomic alcohol-radicles. 1876 
Harlbv Mat, Med, 133 Acetate and diacetate of lead. 

BlaO0tln (daliue^s/lin). Chem, [f. Di- 2 a.] Di- 
acetic glycerin ; a liquid with a biting taste, formed 
by the action of aceUc acid upon glycerin, so that 
two of the three hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
acetyl. See Acbtim. 

x8tt Watts tr. GmtlMs Chem. IX. 436. x866 E. Prank, 
land Lect, Notes far Chem. Stud./i&s Acetic salts of a 
tnacid alcohol : • Moimcetin, Diacetin, Triacetin, 

voL. in. 
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Also Di«0*otlOB«Bsi*nd Chm, See Di-2 and 
Aoetonaminb. lliM«to‘Blo a, Chem, See Dt- 2 
+ Acxtomic. In diacetonic alcohol, a syrupy liquid 
a(Cn5)C(OH).CH,.CO.CHs, obtained by the 
action of potassium nitrite on diacetonamine. 
Bia*oe^l. chem. See Di- 2 a, and Acetyl. 

x 87 a Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 30 CHe} has obtained a rolourw 


a product of the action 01 carnonyi- 
chloride on urea at 50° C. ; it crystallises from hot alcohol in 
rhombic needles. 

i| Biaohsenium (ddifiki-ni/im). Bot. [mod. 
L.f f. Di- 2 + L. aclmnium Achemb.] A * fruit ’ or 
seed-vessel consisting of two mericarps resembling 
achenes ; = Cremocarp. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 313 Each portion of the fruit resembles 
the ac)i.i;nium, except in being inferior, hence the name di* 
acIixMiium has been given to thi.s fruit. 

II BiaiC]ia*la4Blfl. Surg, Obs. [a. Gr. Siaxd- 
Xacti, {. Staxn\dttv to cause to open or gape.] (See 
quots.) Hence f DlaoliAl»‘Etio a. Obs. 

17SX Chambers Cycl. Su/f, Diachatasis, in the medi- 
ciiuU works of the antients, a term used to express a solu* 
tion of continuity in the bone.*: of the cranium at the sutures. 
18SX-60 Mavnk Ex^os. Lex., Diachatasis^ . . a former term 
for the separation or opening of the cranial sutures. ^ 1883 
Syd. Soc, Lex., Diachaiasttr, relating to a Diachatasis. 

11 Biachore'flis. Med. Obs. [Gr. Staxdp7)aie 
excretion.] (Sec quot.) Ilcnce Dlaohore'tlo a. 

X706 pHiLursfed. Kersey\ Diachorcsis, the act or faimlty of 
voiding excrements, xyax in Bailey. 1883 .Syd. Soc. 

* * ‘of fusees; 


Lex., DiacAttretic .. promoting the excretion 
laxative. 


Diachronic (daiakrp’nik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Sid throughout, during + lime + -IC.] 

l.asting through time, or during the existing ^leriod. 

1857 Gossk Creation 87 The two creations— the extinct and 
the extant - or rather trie pr(x:hronic and the diachronic— 
here unite. 

Biachjrlou, -Ixim (doiixkil^Tn, Avm), diacu- 

luni (<loi|iu-ki/? 1 i;ni). Forms : a. 4-6 diaquilou, 
7- diachylon, 8- diachylum (9 dioclum) ; 0 . 4-9 
diaculon, 6 dyooulome, 6-diacnlum. [a.med.I,. 
diachylum, diaculon, and OF. diaculon (14th c.), 
diaquUon, dyachilon, diachilon (Pare, i6tli c.), L. 
diachylon (Celsius), repr. Gr. Sid (a mcdica- 
ment) composed of juices ; cf. also Gr. 
very juicy, succulent. The pronunciation with 
sliortened penult comes throogh Fr. and med.L.] 
Originally, the name of a kind of ointment com- 
posed of vcgetalile juices ; now a common name for 
lead-plaster, plumbi,m adhesive plaster 
made by boiling together litharge (lead oxide), 
olive oil, and water ; prepared on sheets of linen 
as a sticking-plaster which adheres when heated. 

«. X313 in IVardr. Acc, Edw. JI Diaquilou t lb. tod. 
c x^^ Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 938 Diacpulon inaad of litarge 
ana oile .Tiid juys of mustard seed, x^x R. Copland Gtiy^ 
don's Formul. S j Ii, Diaquilon of Kasis. x66o Boyle AVio 
Kxp. Phys. Mech. Proem 8 The Common Plai.stcr call’d 
Diachylon. X7M Bradley Fam. Diet. 9. v. Plahter, Let 
the Grease be first well melted, add the Diachylum and 
Wax to it vfiikPhil. 7’nw. LXXVI. 156 I took wwiie 
diachylum which had liecn l>onght at Apothecaries Hall. 
X797 Burkk Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 272 Half a yard 
.square of balmy diplomatick diachylon. 1836 Makkyat 
Japhet I 4 Did a bull gore a man, Mr. Cophagus ap|:»<;ai od 
with his diachylon and lint. 1841 S. I.ovf.b Handy Andy iv. 
Your sympathy is better than diachylon to my wouiul.'C 
ft. xjaa 111 14 -ardr. Ace. Edtv. It a.V20 Dyaculon j^J. per Ih. 
XS30 Palsgr. 729 Splette this dyaculome upon a lyneii 
clothe. 1541 K. Copland Guydon's Fortnui. V ii b, Km- 
playster the pl.ice with dtaculum. 1671 Sha iiwell Hunumr- 
ist I, To .set up with Sixpenny-worth of Diaculuin. i8ax I 
Pbaed Gog Poems (1866) 1 , 92 Diaculuin. my story .say .s, Was 
not invented in those day.s. <1x839 Udd. 1. 35 '1 "C skin 

was rubbed from off her thumb, And she had no Ih’aculum. 
X836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 92 Will . . your 
druggists sell more rhubarb and diaculon ? 
b. Comb., as diachylum-plaster. 

*599 A. M. tr. GaheJhoueiPs Bk. Physicke 249/2 Applye as 


theii theron a Diaquilon playster. iM I. Conieh.s in Phil. 
IS. XI. 718 The ends . . I closed up with Diachylon 


Trans . . 


Plaster, a i 6 a» Moiintford Faust us i. ad fin., I . . dc* 
vour’d Three \ ards of Diaculum PlaiiUer instead of Pancake. 
1794 Scott Let. to Miss C. Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart, 
To hint the convenience of a roll of diaculum pluister. 

fBia'Ohvma. Bot. Obs. [f. Gr. Sta- through + 
xbfM that which is poured out, liquid : cf. Siaxi'^iv 
to difbse, etc.] ‘A synonvm of Parenchyma, 
especially such as occupies the space between two 
surfaces, as in a leaf*. .Syd, Soc. Lex. 1883. 

1868 7 Vif<w, Bot. 397 Diachyma, the green cellular nmtter 
of leaves. 

Biftcid (claiiwsid), a. Chem.^ [f. Di- 2 a + Acid, 
on the analogy of Dibahic.] Capable of combin- 
ing with two acid radicals. 

Diacidalcohol, a diatomic alcohol containing two hydroxyl 
groups both replaceable by an acid radical. Ihus ethene 
alcohol or glycol Ci H4 nOH)s is diacid, and when acted on 
by acetic amd may form either a mono-acetate or a di-acetate. 

x8M Frankland /.«•/. Notes for Chem. Stud. 344 'I'ho 
monad radicals give monadd alcohols, the dyad ra<lica1s 
dUcid alcohols. 1877 Watts Frames' Chem. t66 In the di- 
acid glycol ethers, the two radicles by which the hydrogen 
i.s rcplaceii may belong either to the same or to different 
acid.s, 1883 C. L. B1.0XA.M Chem. led. 5,' 54G The diainiues 
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. .are capable of combining with a molecules of hydrochloric 
or any similar acid, which is implied by stating that they 
are diacid. 

II Bia*ola0iv« [a. Gr. Sidtekturis f. Siankdfiv 
to iirenk in twain.] (See quots.) 

1730-8 Bailey (fol to), Diar lasts, a fract ure. X883 Syd. 44K* 
Lex., Diaclasis, refraction of light rays. 

Hence Diaola*«tlo a. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diaclastic . . relating to Diaclmsia (a 
methcxl of ampiitaiioii], or to Diaclasis. 

BiaclaSlte (ibiise kl^dit). Min, [f. Ger. dia- 
h/as (Breilhaupt, 1833'!, f. Gr. SiattXdttv to break 
through or asunder; on account of its easy cleavage.] 
A bisiliente of iron and magnesium ; a brassy 
yellow or greenish grey mirernl of the pyroxene 
group, ortliorhombic.in crystallization. 
x8m Dana Min. 268. 

t X)i*ftCle. Sc. Obs. [? related to Dial; the-fAf 
appears to be a.s in receptacle, spiracle, and other 
reprs. of L, instruincntn I -culuni, as in guberftdculum 
rudder.] A small portable dial or compass ; 
a pocket-dial. 

1488 I.d. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1 . 83 A fare diacle. x6ifl 
Rates Sf Customs Scot, in UalyburUm s Ledger tScot. Rec. 
Scr. 1867) 307 Diacles of wode, the do/cn, xij.v; of bone, the 
dozen, xlviijr. 1794 Scot. Agric. St/nr, Shetland (Jam.), 
Every boat carries one compass at least, pruvincialiy a 
diaolc. 

Ii Biacodium (dniakJ^B'di^m). Obs. Also 6 
diaoodion, 8-9 diacode. [mcd. andmod.L. dia- 
rodioft, -cbdium, in ancient L. diacedtm, from Gr. 
lid Ktohtiuv (a preparation) made from poppy-heads: 
see DrA- 2 . Cf. also French diacodton (i6th c.), 
diacodium (i7-i8ih c.), diacode (adm. by Academy 
1762) ; the last is of rare use in English. So It. 
diacodiofte (Florio 1599), now diaeodio.] 

A syrup prepared fironi poppy-heads, used chiefly 
as an opiate. 

X564-78 Bulleyn Died. agst. Pest. fi868) 51 Drinkc your 
Dmcmlion at night to* reconcile .slepe again. 1681 tr, 
H'illis' Rem. Med. fVks. Vocab., DiactHlium, a syrup to 
pr(x:ure .sleep, made off the lops of poppy. x6m Conckrvk 
Love for L. iii. xiii, You hud best take a litile Dincodion 
.inri Co>Ysli|)'Watcr. 18x7 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XT. IV. 313 His favourite medicine was a diacodium, con* 
si.sting of ojiium .*ul ministered in lion^'. x8so Blachtv. Mae. 
VI 1 . 358 111 ! puts one to sleep more effectually than a double 
dose of tluicodiuni. iftio J. 'IVxiNo tr. Edwards' Jjr IVmiJw 
scur's Mater. Med. 323 Ctdming Mixture. .Diacorfe Syrup. 
Hence f Diaoo'diate sb. \ cf. opiate. Ohs. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, xiv. 4B8 We may .some* 
times use Dincodi.’iteh if the PalientB strength hold out. 
llBiaCOBlosiS (doi:SsilJ<**sis). Btol. [f.Gr. 8m- 
(T)J A- 1 ) + KolXaais hollow, belly.] The separation 
of the c«*lomc or body-cavity into several sinuses 
in some Veinies, as leeches. 

x888 R(u.li:st(>n 8 c Jackson Anim. Life 579. Hid. 630 
The coelome i-s much restricted by a growth of connective 
tLs.suc, which spliLs it up into sinuses and channels, a process 
termed diacoelosis. 

Diacon, -e, obs. forms of Deacon. 

Biaoonal (dotitekdnal), a. [ad. late L. did” 
condl-is, f. diiiconus Deacon : cf. F.^/a<w/a/(i4th 
e. ill llat/.-Darm.).} Of or belonging to a deacon 
Jn various senses of the word). 
i6zx CoTGR., Diaroual, Diaconall ; of, or belonging to n 
deacon, 1636 in Blount Giossogr, 1735 tr. Dupids Keel. 
Hist, ifth C. I. V. 176 The Matter of the Diaconui Ordin- 
ation. X863 1 . M. LvDiA)W Sisterhoods in Gd, IVords 494 
A large development, .of what I miiyc.Tll the natural dm- 
roiial functions of women. 1866 K. H. Lff. Direct. Angt. 
(eU. 3)3 Being .'iboul to execute a di.'iconal function. 

Biaoonate (t1oi|io‘kcync^), sb. [nd. late \,.did- 
eondl-us, f. didconus Deacon ; see -ate L Cf. F. 
diaconat^ 

1 . The office* or rank of deacon. 

* 7 * 7 " 5 * Chambers Cycl., Deaconry, Diaconate, the order 
or mini.stry of a deacon or deaconcs.s. (Not in John.son, 
To<ld, RiebarUson, Wehsler 1828, Oaig 1847.] ^ aiB46 
WoKCESTF.ii cilcs Eclectic Rev. 1849 {iitlr\ 'J h« Diiiconaie 
and the Four. i8u CosvfthARE & H. St. /’«fw/(i862) 1 . 
xiii. 408 If. .we explain these iniimniions hy what wc know 
of the Diaconate in the succeeding century. x8^ J'). H i^'Ntfk 
tr. Rcusis Hist. Canon iii. 31 A vocation quite as special 
as that of the a|)0.stlc.shtp or tlie diaconate. 

2 . The time during which any one is a deacon. 

t88o Sunday .Sc/wol Times 3 Apr. 212 During his diaconate 
the Rev. Thos. Gaulandei was uhsisittiit to Dr. Fierce. 1891 
E. W. Gossk Gostip in Library v. 59 The^ English divines 
. .were .iccustomed to stupendous effoi 
their very diaconate. 


(forts of endurance from 


heir very diaconate. 

3 . A b(Kly of deacons. 


i^x Stol'Ghton in IVesl. Meth. Mag. May 347 A depu- 
tation from our di.'iconatc called u^mn him. 

t Bia*OOIiat0| a. Ohs. nonct'Wd. [f. L. t/xa- 
Ai/z-Nr Deacon - h -ATS 2.] Having, or managed 
by, deacons. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. iv. 189 (R.\ This one great 
diaconate church (as we may, in a parallel allusion, to that 
other name of prexbyterial, cxdl it). 

Biaconess, -isBe. obs, forms of Deaconess. 

II Bia00*lli00]l. Also in Lat. form diaoonl* 
oum. [Gr. SiffnopiEdr, neut, adj. pertaining to 
a deacon, f. bidtcwa a servant, a Deacon.] TSecl, 
Aniiq. and Mod. Gk, Ch, A building or room 
adjoining the church, where vestments, ornaments, 
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and other things used in the church service are 
kept ; a sacristy, a vestry. 

> 7 » 7 *S* Cham u Kits Diacfitticon, Sacrisiy^ a place 

ndjoiniri£^ to the aiuiciit churches, where the sacred vest* 
mcnls, with the vessels, and other ornaments of the altar, 
were preserved. 1794 Afrhxoi. XI. 3jt 'J'hus, among thu 
(}rcck<>, is always plawd the s.acristy, ox diacoHuon, XB50 
Nkai.k Ea\t. Cn. 1 . 1. ii. igt On the opposite side of the bema 
was the diaconicun or sacristy. 1876 in Gwii.t £wyi/, 
An:hit. Lllosfi. s. v. 

t DlAXOnise, rA Oh. [f. Gr. jhdtrom, 

fONUS DKAcrtN + -IZE. Cf. F. dtaconiscr ‘ con- 
ferer le diaconat.*] intr. To act as deacon ; to 
minister. 

1644 Ri;t.WF.K Chirtm. 130 The Hand . . in the mere 
acroinpll.shVJ .iiid plenary exhibition of tliis s.^ci'cd rile 
[benediction I hath oft Diaconi/Zd unto the Ki;;ht. 
t DiSfOOny*. Oh. fare. [.td. nied.L. Jidconia^ 

a. Gi. iiuKovia office, etc. of a deacon. Cf. F. 
diaconie ‘ a deaconrie, the jilace of a deacon ’ 
(Cotgr.).] The place or office of a deacon. 

1636 Am*. J. WiM-iAMS Holy Tahie <1637) 79 The very 
Altar it self ., hath been termed, in the ancient Couticclls, 
The fdaconie, as a pl.ice Iwlonging vnext .ifier the Risliop) 
to the care and custodie of the J leacon only. 

II Diacope (ddi|!]c*k<?p/). [.a. Gr. Siatconri cleft, 
gash, f. Statfuirr-eiv to cut through.] 

+i Gram, and Rhet. *A figure by which (wo 
words that naturally stand together, especially two 
parts of a compound word, are separated by the 
intervention of another word; tme.sis’ (^\■cbste^ 
1864'. Ohs. 

isa6A. Day En^. Secretary 11. (jf.35) 83 Tmesis or /V/t* 
copcy a division of a word compuuiul into two parts, as. 
What miKht Ik: so ever. . for, whatsoever might be, ^c. 1678 
PiiiLLifs led. 4), Piastolty this licurc is otherwise called 
Oiacof^c^ and by Rutfiniunus by a 1 Matiti term Separatio. 

2. Surg. (*Sce qnols.) 

1706 Piin.i.ii’S (ed. Kersey), J^incope^ a Cutting or dividing 
asunder, a deep Wound, especially one made in the 8cull by 
a sharp Instrument. x85i>8o in iMavkk Expos. Le.v, 

Syd. Sor. Ac.r., Diaci>p%\ a cut, jncisjon, lissnrc, or longi- 
tudinal fr.'ictiirc. It gener.'illy signifies an <ibli<pte inci.sion 
made in the ciaiiiinn by a sli.^rp instrument, without the 
piece being removed. 

ZMaconatic (doialcmrstlk), a. [f. Di<3 .f* 
Aeon STIC «.] Pertaining to diacoustics. 

1775 in Asm : and in mod. Diets. 

SifUSOUfltics (duuikau'stiks'). [mod. f. Dl -3 
4 AcoUST10.s; in F. diacoustique. Cf. Dion’iiics.] 
A name for the science of refracted sounds. Also 
termed diaphonics. 

1683 Phii, Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 
direct, refracted and rellcx’d . . which ate yet nameless un- 
Itss we call them Aconsticks, Diacousticks and Cntacou- 
sticks. 1704 J. Haaris Lc.r. Techn.^ Diacousticks «r Dia» 
piionicks IS the considtralion of tlie properties of Refracted 
sound, a.s it passes through difTcrent mediums. 1803 
CAVAf.LO Rat. Philos. 11 . 309 Diacoustics^ viz. of refracted 
sound. 

Diacrante'rio, a, Anat. [f. Gr. through, 
apart + Kpcofrripfs the wisdom teeth + -lo.] 

1883 Syd, .^oc. Tex. t Dirtcrauteric^ a term applied to 
descrilic tha dciitilinn of tlio.se snakes in which the posterior 
teeth arc separated by longer inletvaU than the anterior. 

So Blaorante rlan a., in same sense. 

x8k in Cent. Diet. 

llBia'Ore. Ohs. rare. Tn 6 dyaore. [a. F. 
diacre for O F. dicu tu., ad. I,, diiiconus^ A tlcacon. 

*5*3 bn. Ukrnkrs Frohs. 1. ccccxlU. 779 'fhere came . . a 
by.shop, a dyacre, and two knighles. 

II Diaxrisis. Med. [mod.D. diacrisisy a. Gr. 
^lOJcpiaiSy f, hioKpivuv to separate ; spec, to mark a 
crisis in a fever. Cf. ¥. diacrise.] a. ‘A term for 
the act of .separation or .secretion.’ b. * A critical 
evacuation.' c. ~ Diagnosis. Hence Blacri- 
■lo'^ntplijr, ^ a description of the organs of secret 
tion' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1684 tr. Ronefs yJerc. Compit. vi. aoo The Fermentation 
causes .such a diacrisis. . in the ni.iss of bloud. 1706 Piiu.t.ips 
led. Kersey 1, Diaerhis^ a sepnr.iting, severing or dividing; 
the Faculty of dlMrernlng, Jndgm'mt. In tlie .Art of Physick^ 

» judging of and distinguishing Disenses with their respec- 
tive Symptoms, in Pah.ky. x85(~6o May.nf. Expos. 

Dull rixis . . synonymous with Dia^ywis, which is the 
term generally u.scd. 

Diacritio (r!oiukri*tik), a. and sh. [ad. Or. 
SiaKpinitus, that sep.'irates or distinguishes, f. Cta- 
ftpivtiv to sf-parate. In mod.K. diacriiique.’l 

A. odj. Serving to di^diiigui.sh, distinctive ; spec. 
in Gram. a])|jlied to signs or marks used to dis- 
tinguish dilTcrcnt souniis or values of the same letter 
or character; e.g. 6, 0, c, c, e, c, e, 9, etc. 

[xkn Gale Crl. GentiUs m. 87 Plato in his Repub. g. makes 
a Philosopher to be waymi'oi/ $iaitfiiriic6t>, a diacritic or very 
critic instrument.] 1699 Wallis t(f /?/. Lloyd in Nicolsons 
Epf^L C&rr. 1 . w j (f*.). The Arabick ha or c///z— distin- 
gunh^ only by the diacritick points. 187s T. Hiu. True 
O^lStndies 1116 Ihinted with diacritic signs. 189* Nation 
JN-Y.) ax July 49/3 Friming ‘hi *bnO» br6i,’ ‘twilit/ 
earner, and^ other diacritic novelties. 

B. sb. Gram. A diacritic sign or mark. 

J. Eu.i5 On I'nl^otype in Trans. Phil. Soc, 1867 
App. I. 6 IxpsiuVs .Standard Alphabet in which, .os many 
.Ts two or three diacritic.s arc applied to a single 1y>dy. 1877 
SWKET Phonetics 174 Even letters with accents and dia* 
critics. .Iieing only cast for a few founts, act practically a.s 
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new letters, ihtd. 175 We may consider the h In M and tk 
sininiy as a diacritic written for convenience on a line with 
the letter it modifies. iWkAtheHgeum x Sept, 887/1 A Ky.stcm 
wlisch requires several new types and makes constant use of 
diacritioji. 

DiaoritLcal Cdaiakri-tikal), a. [f. at prec. + 

-AL.] 

1 . Gram. « Diacritic ti. 

1749 B. Martin ( titlr )^ Lingua Rritannica Refbrmnta : or 
a universal English Dictionary. .Universal, Etymological, 
Orlhngraphicul, Ortbocpiral. Diacritical. X754 Johnson 
Dii t. t'lrnm. Eng. Totigne, Frani,/in the Islanclii^ ulpliabct, 
7' i.s only distinguished !»y a diacritical point. 1840 M alcom 
Trav. 42^1 [111 .Sianiesel there arc thirty*four consonants .. 
and twelve vowels, with several diacritical marks. 1867 
A. J. K1.1.1.S E. E. Pronunt . 1 . i. ax In quite recent days, 
the innovation of diacritical signs arose as in French and 
Gcnmtn. 

b. ^qcti. Distinguishing, distinctive. 

1857 IhKini .Anc. Pottery ii 3 «i 8 i II. 343^ The diacritical 
m;irk.s of this ware are a paste of red coralline colour, [etc.] 

c. lAectr. (Sec qnot . ) 

TilOMfsoN Dynamo-Electr. Afach. (18BS) ^07 
'I his uuiulier of ampcrc-tunis he named the diacrttic.'il 
miinhcr ; and the current producing half-saturation he called 
t)ie di.Tcrillcal current. 

2. Gajiahle, or showing a capacity, of distinguish- 
ing or di.sceriiing. 

1856 At.rxanufb l.tyi’ Dr. IPardlaw xix. 477 His intellect 
was eminently dialectic and diacritic.al. x8^ Athenseum 
24 June 837/2 Wliere is his diucritiod power? 

1 icncc Blaori’tloolly adv. 

x8ao Ftlac/fjo. May. VII. 198 Ma.'iorctloally print it, dia- 
critical I y compose it. 

Biactinic (dniitckti nik),^;. Opiics. [f. Di-Sa* 
Dia- A + Gr. dirrtV- a ray + -lo.] Elaving the 
property of transmitting the actinic rays of light. 

18^ W. A. Millp.h Elemen. Chent. 1. (cd. 4) 230 Rock-salt, 
fluor-.spar, water, .arc almost as diaciinic. .as qn.*irtz. tSSo 
xi}th Cent. Mar. 529 .Substances which arc chemically trans- 
parent are said to be diaciinic. x88o Alhetueum ir Dec. 
781/3 Experiments w’hich prove the diactinir. character of 
substances constructed on an o|>en chain of carbon com- 
poun<ls. 

So Bia'otlxilim, * tlic condition of transjiarenoy 
for chemical or actinic rays' {Syd. Soc. L.ex. 1883). 
Biaculum, a popular variant of DiAt’HYLUAf. 
Diad. obs. form of Dyad. 

Diadelpk (d.n*adelf). Bot. rare-**, [f. next; 
cf, didynaiti\ A plant of the class Dimklphia. 
x8a8 in Wkuster ; whence in later Diets. 

Ii Biadelpbia (d.iiadc’lfia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnoeus 17,^5) f. Gr. 5 i-, Dr- 2 + d8^X0<{s brother -i* 
‘lA.] The seventeenth class in the l.iniucan Sexual 
system, including plants with stamens normally 
united in two bundles. Hence BladelpMan a. 

i7da Hudson I'lora An^lica^ Diadelphia. 1794 Maktvm 
Rousseau's Hot. ix, 93 In the seventeenth chiss dindclphia, : 
the filaments are united at bottom. xSaS Weustf.r, Dia- 
deiphian. 1857 Henfrky Bot. ii. § 385 I'he Class Diadelphia 
includes a large number of P.Tpiliuiiaccous genera. 

Diadelphic (daiadedlik), a. ff. ns prec. + -lO.] 

a. Bot. «l)iAD£r.pHou.s. b. Chem. Of a com- 
pound : Having the elements combined in two 
groups. 

XB47 Craig, Diadelphic^ pertaining to the class l.)ia- 
ddphia. x8M E. Fhankland Lect. Notes for Chesu. Stud. 
90 T Non-nitrogenous org.inic compounds .. i_. The mon- 
adclpliic, or marsh-gas type. a. The diadelphic, or methyl 

^iadelphous (doiEde lfos), a. Bot, [f. ns 
prec, + -0U8.] Of stamens ; United by the fila- 
ments so as to form two bundles. Of plants ; 
Having the stamens so unitL*d. 

1807 I. £. Smith Phys. Hot. 443 llic plant.s of this .section 
are really nut dinddphous but monadelgnnus. 1870 Henti.ky 
Bat. (1883) 248 When the filaments unite so as to form two 
bundles, the stamens are termed diaddphou.s, as in the Pea, 
Milkwort ,'ind Fumitory. 

Diadem (d.'>i'a(lcin), jt^. [a. F. dyademe (13th 
c. in (iodef.), mod.F. dietdime, ad. L. diademat Gr. 
Sidbrjpa band or fillet, esp, the regal fillet of Persian 
kings, adopted by Alexander of Macedon and his 
successors ; f. SiabUtv to bifid round, f. hta- across, 
through + bittv to bind.] 

1 . A crown ; an ornamental cincture or covering 
for the bead, worn as a symbol of honour, esp. of 
royal dignity. (In quot, 1390, applied lo the 
aureola or crown of a martyr. Now ohiefiy poetic 
and rhetorical.) 

cjMM .y. En/e. Leg. I. Al round it orn a-hoixte is 

Jieucd, ase it were a dyademe. 1388 Wvclif A’m xiu 3 Ami 
lo I a greet reed dmgoun, hanynge seuene hecdcs . . and in 
the heedis of him seuen diademes. 14x5 Hoccleve To Sir 
y. Oldcasile 232 O Constautyn. .0 crf»ten Emperour. .Wcl 
was by.set on thee thydiad^me! xi|x3 Moke in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II, 807 In hahite royall with Scepter in hande 
and Diademe on his head, ifiot Shakb. Uofu. iti, iv. irxi 
A vice of kings . . That from a shelfe, the precious Diadem 
.stole, And put it in Ins Pocket, xyls Wilkins Bhagvat 69, 

1 wish to behold thee with the diadem on thy head, a 1839 
Praro Poems (1864) II. 433 Many a gem Fit for a Sultairs 
diadem. 

b. spec. A band or fillet of cloth, plain or adorned 
with jewels, worn round the he^, originally by 
Oriental monarchs, as a badge of rowUy. (The 
original sense of the word in Gr. and L.) 
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t879-fi» North /V tf/rtTvA (i6ia) 518 He had lient.liar his 
Diademo or royall band and called her by the name and title 
of (Jueene. 1656 Cowlky Bind. OdeSf Praise 0/ Pindar 11. 
NoteSy Diadems (which were used^ by the ancient Kings. . 
for the mark of Royalty), .wore Binaings of white Ribband 
about the Head, ReS and adorn'd with precious stones. 1776 
Gikiion Decl. Cf F. 1 . 388 Diocletian ..ventured to assume 
tlie diadem . . It was no more than a broad white fillet set 
with ijcarl.s, which encircled the emperor’s head. i88e Farrar 
Early i'hr. 1 1 . 326 note. A diadem . . this badge of Oriental 
autocracy— a purple .silken fillet embroidered with ]>carls. 

c. A wreath of leaves or flowers worn round 
the head. 

X530 PAL.SGR. 2x3/2 Diademe of laurel], laurcole. 1883 
Alyra's 7 rul. Aug., Diadems of orangc.flower.s Imve been 
mure worn lately. 

d. //tr. (See quots.) 

1727-51 CHA.MBKKS Cych DtadetUt in heraldry, is applied 
to c»;i tfiin circle.^, or rims, serving to bind or indo.ve the 
crowns of sovereign princes; and to bear the globe, and 
cross, or the flower-nc-luce.s, for their crest. 1787 Pokny 
Ehm. lleruldry Gloss., Diadem . . is now frequently used 

10 signify the I'ircles, which close on the top of the Crowri.x 
of .So\ oreigii.<, and support the Mound. 

2 . fig. 'J'hc .authority or dignity symbolized by 
a diadem ; loyal or imperial dignity, sovereignty ; 
» CuowN jth. 3. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22357 (Cott.) pan sal he fare lo inrsalom 
.. and yeild up }»are his diademe. ri 1400 50 Alexander 
3W40 Don a^riyiie be dignite, be diademe of Pers, And all pc 
tipis of J»i rewme resayuc ns before. 1548 Hall Chron. 224 
'J hat the Erie of Ricnemond, should once altein to the 
Crowiie anil diademe of the realuie. x6ob Fulufckr Pan. 
da tes 10 .Such things can not be seiicrcd from the princely 
Diadem. 1789 Bf.i-sham Ess. I. xviii. 348 A diadem could 
not . . raise the personal character of the Protector. ^ s8bx 
Byuon Alar. Fal. i. ii. 173 Old Dandolu Refused the diadem 
of all the Cmsars. 

^ fig’ A distinction or ndoniment conferring glory 
or dignity, figured .ns a crown. 

1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, They shall reccync 
of the hande of god the crowne of glory and diademe of 
honour. 1605 Camukn Rem. 3 One of the fairest . . Plume.s 
in the triumphant Diademe of the Roman lunpire. xSas 
J. Nkal Bro. Jonathan HI. 370 'Hie n.-xme of Yankee was 
a reproach here ; it was a di.'inem there. 

4 . tramf. Something that surmounts and adorns 
like a crown ; a crowning ornament. 

1781 Cowi'KR Retirement 82 The crescent moon, the 
diadem of night. Stars countless, each in his appointed 
place, P'asl nnehurerj. 18x7 Bvkon Manfred i. i. 64 Mont 
Blanc is the monarch of mountains; They crown’d him 
long ago On .*i throne of ro< ks, in a robe of cloodsi, With 
a diadem of snow. 18^5-75 M .m:kav Seven A ngeis 0/ Lyre 
iii, A rainbow i.s her diadem. 

6 . Short for diadem'fnonkey. 

0 . Surg. In Dat, form diadema : A bandage for 
the head. in Hooi'kr Ated. Did. 

7 . atlrih. and Comb.^ a-s diadem-shaped adj. ; 
diadem-lemur, a species of Lndris ; diadom- 
moukey, Cercopilhcctts diadematus ; diadem- 
spider, the garden spider, Epeira diadema. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (i863> H- v. 143 Diudeni, 
and coronet shaped ornaments. 1854 H. Miller Sch, tfr 
.SV//W. ^1858)67 'i'he large diadem spider, which spins so 
strung a web. 

Di'adem, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To place a 
diadem upon ; to adorn with or as with a diadem ; 
to crown. Chiefly in pa. fple . : cf. next. 

xvfit T.ANCL. P. PI. A. in. 268 Dat/id schal ben dyademed 
anj dniintcn hem alle. 1738 Popk Epil. to Sat. 11. 23a When 
di.'idcni’d with rays divine , . Her Pricstless Muse forbids 
the (Jood to die. 1777 Sir W. Jones Turkish tVfT Poems 
01 And every stalk i.s diadem'd with flowers. x8a6 H. H. 
WiL-soN tr. llttara RAuia Cheritra 46 Hills, who.se tower- 
ing peak.<» Are dmdcined with clouds. 1858 Neale Bernard 
dc J/,(i 865) 13 I'he Judge that comc.s in mercy . .To diadem 
the right. 

Hence Diademed (dai iidemd) ppL a., wearing 
or .idorned with a diadem ; crowned. 

1700 J. WiLi.iAMs.yAwtr 1x794)9 Where Desmts 

diadem’d and toga'd .stride. x8o« Southey in Ann. Rev. 
III. 556 One of the three diademed princes. ^ 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes iii, (1891) 79 Is he not obeyed, worshipped after hl« 
sort, a.s all the 'I’iaracd and Diademed of the world . . could 
not be? 189a Aihemeum 19 Mar. 380/x Draped diademed 
bust of the empress. 

Diadexnated (dai'^ldem^ited), ppl. a. ? Ohs. 
[f. L. diadcmal-ns (f. Gr. bihfhjfia Diadbh) + -Ki».] 
Wearing a diadem ; diademed. 

lyay Bailey vol. II, Diaddn/atedt wearing a Diadem, 
Crown or Turbaiit. Swinton in Phil. Trans. LIV. 09 
Tho first of these medals presents to our .view a diacie- 
mated head, 1770 /bid, LX. 84 noict Coins . . with diademated 
heads upon them. 

11 DiAde*ziS« Med. Ohs.-°. [a. Gr. 

n. of action f. dtadix^oBat to relieve one anotheri 
succeed.] A transposition of humotin in the body 
from one place to another. 
x8ti in Hooper Med. Dkt. 1847 in Craig. 

Ii Diadooha (dalise'd^k/;. [a. Gr. 8 ia 8 ox 4 suc- 
cession, f. 8 iad 4 xfff^ai : see prec.] Sttcoession ; 
spec, in Med. (see quots.) .... 

1706 Phhxips (cU. Kersey), Dtadochtt in the Art of Physwl^ 
the succeeding or progress of a Disease, to its change call d 
Crisis. 1883 5 y/f. Soc, Lex . , Diadecke, the exchange trf one 
disease Into another of different form or charaettf and m a 
different situation. 1884 Church Q, Rev. XVIII. »58 Tht 
diadoche of early Greek scholars .. was but a broken «nd 
fitful sucGcision. 
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DiadMlliail (ibi&d^'ki&n), a, [f. Gr. 9i<ii5ox-ot 
succeeding^ successor (see prec.) + -ian.] Belong- 
ing lo the Diaddchi or Macedonian generals among 
whom the empire of Alexander the Great was di- 
vided after his death, or to their time. 

[i8S5CiitOTK Crete* XII. 363 The interests of these Diadodii 
• -Antigonus, Ptolemy, Scleucus, Lysimachus.] i88z J. T. 
Claskk Ref. Invest, Asset in Papers Archseel. Inti. Attfcr. 
Class. Set. 1, 40 A monument of small dimensions and lavish 
Dtadochian ornamentation. 

Diadoohite (ddi|ns‘d<9kdit). Min, [mod. f. Gr. 
Stdiioxot (see prec.) + -ITB, Named by Brciihaupt in 
1837 , from his belief that phosphorus had succeeded 
arsenic in its composition.] Hydrous phosph.^te 
and sulphate of iron, of brown or yellowish colour 
and resinous appearance. 

1^50 Dana 454. 185X Watts tr. Gsnelids Chem, V. 
346 Diadochitc. .Resembles iron-cinder in. ..'ippcar.nnce. 

li Diflidosis (ddiioz'd^ysls). Med, [.a. Gr. SidSotnr, 
f. SioSfSdi/ai to hand over, distribute.] a. Distri- 
bution of nutritive material to the body. b. Kc* 
mission or decline of a disease. 

1711 in Bailey. 1811 in Hooi'ER Med. Diet, 

tDi*adr 01 ll, -omei Obs, [ad. Gr. Sta9po/4 a 
running through or across, f. + Upoft- ablaut stem 
of bpafiuv to run.] A vibration of a pendulum. 

x66z iioYi.K I'.jeamen v. (1682) In Water the l.>indroinf!jt 
.arc so much more slow [than in air], I .oc kk hum, Und. 
IV. X. 8 tr>. 293 A Pendulum, whose Diadroms .. are each 
equal to one Second of Time. 

DiSBresis (cbiiC'r/sis, -lo'i'fsis). Also diereais. 
[a. I., diuresis ^ a. Gr. Btatpcmr, n. of action f. 
btaipi’ftv to divide, separate.] 

1. The division of one syllable into two, esp. by the 
sepamtion of a diplilhong into two simple vowels. 

z6s6 s.v. l>ieretic^ The figure Dheresis, 

whereby one syllable is divided into two parts, as Kvoluissc 
for Evoivisse. 1755 Johnson, J)iitresis,\\\t sepiualiou or 
disjunction of .syllables ; as acr. *887 Rouv /.at. Cram, 
(ed. 5) I. 478 Dixresist ‘separation* of one vowel sound into 
two; c.g. Orpiieiis for Orpheits also the treatment of a 
nsimlly r;onsonant;d v as a vowel ; c. g. sXiiiae for silvae, 

b. The sign [•*] marking such a division, or, 
more usually, placed over the second of two vowels 
which otherwise make a dijdithung or single sound, 
to indicate that they are to be pronounced sepa- 
rately. 

1811 CoTGR. Nnnn, Dicercsis is when two points ouer a 
vowell diuidc it from another vowell, ns fiou?, queu^. 
1706 PtiiLLirs (ed. Kersey) .s. v, JXiitresist An c, 1 or U 
l)i»:re.sis. to show that such a vowel is sounded hy it self nn<l 
not joyn n with any other, .so as to make n Diphthongne. 
1767 fi. .SiiAHi'K CfA'. I'ouj^ue 16 (R.i If any two vowels 
are lo be read as two distinct syllables, the. latter is marked 
with a diairesis, or two dots over it ; n-nlV, boy. and ai/fri'oc, 
sleeples.s. 1814 j. Johnson Typo^ir, il.xi. 284 j'he diieresis 
["] scparatc.s two vow'els, that they may not be taken for 
a (li|)hthoiig. 

2. Prosody. The division made in a line or a verse 
when the end of a foot coincides with the end of a 
word. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 39 From the coin- 
cidence and disagreement of yerse-scrics and word-series 
springs the itlea of the diwircsis and cicsura (jiatp«ai< and 
Toai}), abscission and incision. 

3. Sur^, Separation of parts normally united, as 
by a wound or burn, the lancing of an abscess, etc. 

Z706 in Phili.ips (ed. Kersey), tynysi Chamheks < jr/. 
$. V. Diseresist There are five manners of performing the 
di.'cresis viz. by cutting, pricking, te.aring, drawing and 
hurning. 1883 Syd. See. Lex., Dieeresis, a division ol iiarts 
from a wound, or burn ; a solution of continuity, procfuced 
by mechanical means. 

4. gen, {nonce-use.) Division, separation. 

1856 Alexanoer Life WardUviv xiii. 331 This diseresis 
uf opinion has separated ethical wiitcrs into two sections. 
Sinretio (doiierctik), a. and sb. Also die- 
retio. [ad. Gr. biatptrtitos divisible, of or by 
division, f. btaiptrbs, vbl. adj. f. Siaipfty ; see prec. ; 
cf. F. dUritique (Liltre).] 

A. adf. Of, pertaining to, or by means of diaeresis 
or division. 

X840 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi. ii. 231 The 
others [methods], as the analytic, systatic, dimretic, etc. 
1656 Bia>UNT Glossagy.f Dieretu'k, pertaining to a division, 
or the figure llUeresis. iBet-Bo Mavne Expos. Lex. a6g/i 
Having power to divide, dissolve, or corrode ; escharotic, 
corrosive, dieretic. 1883 Syd. Soe. Lex., Diereiic, 

B. sb, Med. A caustic or corrosive agent. Obs. 

xyei Bailey, Diuretics, medicine.s which corrode and eat. 

im Syd. ,^oc. Lex., Diuretic, an old term for a caustic. 

iTiafragma, -fragme, obs. ff. Diaphragm. 
HiageMMis (d 9 ia|d,:;e'nesis). [mod. f. Gr. bia- 
across -f- ycVcirif generation, origination : Oknesih.] 
Transformation by dissolution and recombination 
of elements. Hence Dl«geii«*tio a,, of or |iertain- 
ing to diagenesis. 

1886 T. S. Hunt Mineral Physiol. JJ- Pkynogr. 173 The 
reactions, .resulting not only in the conversion of amorphous 
into crystalline bodies, but in the breaking up of old com- 
binations, as well as in the union of unlike matters mechani- 
cally mingled to form new crystalline s^ies, are instruc- 
tive examples of what GQmbtl has termed diagenesis. Ibid,, 
An instructive pha.se in this diagenetic process is that of the 
nadttat conversion of smaller crystalline grains or cr}'stal8 
into larger ones. 


BiM60tropi€ (daia,dgi|dtTp-pik), a. Bot, [f. 
Gr. Ihoacross + •fy, 7 #©- the earth + rpomieot l^elong- 
ing to tumiug.] Characterixed by diagcotroplsm. 

x88o C. & F. Darwin Mmtem. /V. 189 The rhtzomey of 
Sparganium ramosiuin grow out horizontally in the soil to 
a considerable length, or are diageotropic. l8lb F. Darwin 
in S'aturt XXV. 600 A diageotropic organ is one which 
{mssesses the power of growing at nght angles to the line of 
gravitation. 

Diageotropism (doi:liidgiVir<^pi2’^'^* 

[f. prec. : ace -tsm.] The tendency in parts of 
plants to grow transversely to the earth’s radius. 

C. & F. Darwin At&rem. PL 5 Di.igeotropi’sm, a 
position more or less transverse to the radius of the earth. 

Diaglyph (dai aglif). rare, [f. stem of Gr. 
BiayAiA/kciN to carve through, carve in int.aglio, f. 
81 a- through + yXvifttiv to cai'vc: in mod.F. diaglyphe 
(Hatz.-Darm.).] A sculpture or cngiaving in which 
the figures are sunk below the general surface ; an 
intaglio. Hence Diagly'pliio a,, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, such sculpture. 

Evelyn’s name for the art is after Gr. yXvifnitit (sc. 
ri66a Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769* 16 Dia^lyfkke, when 
hollotiL as ill seals and intaglios. 18x9 P. N iciioi-soN .-f n hit. 
Diet. I. 9 The Diaelyphice where the strikes [of the figures] 
.arc indented.] 18^ Wkostek, Diaglyphic, xW^'Century 
JMct., Diagiyph. 

Dianosable (d:)iagn©n>7itb’l), a. [f. next -t- 
-AHLE.J Capable of being diagnosed. 

189X Scot. Leafier Sept. 6 Before it [tubercular disease] 
became in the individual diagitosc.'ildc. 

Diagnose (daiagn<hi'z\ V. Med, [f. next ; cf. 
anasiotnose, nietamorphose (immediately after F. 
verbs in -oscr from a sb. in -wt*).] trans. 'Fo 
make a diagnosis of (a disea.scj, to distinguish and 
determine its nature from its symptoms ; lo recog- 
nize and identify by careful observation. 

1861 WvNTF.R Soc. Bees 339 , 1 was cn.aUed to diagno.se the 
complaint at once. 1877 Kouemts haudik. Med. (etl. 3) 1 . 
231 Articular rheutnatisin has also lo be diagnosed fniin the 
other form.s. HblAj liomcop. ll'orld i Nov. 497 , 1 diagnosed 
clironic jaundice. 

fig. 1879 'rouur.KK Fool\s F.rr, ii. 11 Her hc.ait h.ad 
dugnosen the .symptoms. 1885 Times 13 Aug. 41 Ir is nt*t 
dilTicult for me to di.agnosc. .the immcof the 'former house, 
.surgeon ’ who wrote to you. 
b. ahsol. or intr, 

x88a Atteield in Standard 23 Aug. 2/2 'I’lie pharmacivt . . 
attcMiipting to diagnose while knowing nothing about the 
human frame. 

pia||[nosiS (dnidgn(Tii*si.s). PI. -oses. [a. J^. 
diagnosis, Gr. biayvoioie, n, of action f. btayiyvw- 
oMfiv to distinguish, discern, f. 81 a- tliruiigh, thor- 
oughly, asunder -i- yiyvwaHuv to learn to know, 
perceive. In F, diaj;ftose in Molicre : cf. i>ree.] 

1. Med. Determination of the nature of a diseased 
condition ; identification of a disease by careful in- 
vestigation of its symptoms and history; also, l he 
opinion (formally stated) resulting from such in- 
vestigation. 

xMi tr. IFii/is' Few. Med. Wks. Voenh., Diagnosis, tli- 1 
lucidation, or knowledg. itox P. P. Pru t (O'/A’) A 'I’rca- 
tisc on the Diagnosis and Prognosis of Disc.nsc. 1834 J. 
Foruks Lxnnecs J)is. CVi<';r/(ed. 4) 199 It is in the dUgnosis 
. .of pneuinonia . . that the greatest praotic.al benefit of aus- 
cultation will be found. 1855 O. W, Holmes Poems 274 
The diagnosis was made out, I'hey tap)wd the patient ; so 
he died. 187a Baker Nile Tribnt. i. 8 The crows can form 
A pretty correct diagnosis upon the c;isc of a .sick camel. 
1878 H, S. \ViL.soN Alp. Ascents iv. 132 'I’heii came the 
diagnosis— 1'> wit a severe contusion and strain of right 
knee. 

b. trans/. and /g, 

H. SrENCEH Prine. Psythtd. (1872) II. vi. xviii. 253 
Perception is essentially a diagnosis. 186B T. G. Dri H Poi, 
Sttrv, 113 Our diagnosis of the character of a |•c•rho^. x89a 
spectator i OcU 438/1 [.SwintUers) seem to possess, in an 
extraordinarily liigh degree, the power of moral diagnosis, — 
of telling wliut are the weak spots in the mind of the 
ordinary inun. 

2. Biol, etc. Distinctive chametcrization in precise 
terms, { 0 / a genus, species, etc.). 

x8S3 J- I*ini)li:y leget, Kingd. 371 Tilm:€x, LiiulcMi- 
blooms . . Diagnosis.— Malval Exogens, with free .siainens 
on the outside of a disk, nlbuniinous seeds, and sjraiglit 
embryo. 1854 Badiiam Jfalieut. 235 Specimens . . in a lit 
condition for diagnosis. 1858 Wiikwell Nosk Org. Kenm'. 23 
The Di.'ignosis, or .Scheme of the Characters, comes, in the 
order of philo.sophy, after the Classifiption. 1874 Je\ ons 
Prin. Setenee (1877) 708 This operation of discovering lo 
which cla.s.s of a system a certain specimen or ca.se belongs, 
is generally called Diagnosis. x88o Gcntheh Fishes iq 
The ‘ Genera Plsciuni ’ contains wcll-delined diagnoses of 45 

Diagnost (daiSgufJsO. rare “■ ®. [ad. Or. 
9tayv&rrjs one who examines and decides, agent- 
n. from diayiyrdiHSHuv : see Diagnosis.] =--Dia(J- 
korticiak. 

DiftfifliOStio (daiSgnp'stik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. StayvuariKbt ahle to distinguish, ij diayvwariKii 
{sc. Tfxyrj) the art of distinguishing diseases, f. 8 ia- 
yiyvinneur : see Diagnosis. Cf. F. diagfiostique 
( 17 th c. in Halz.-Darm.).] 

A.adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diagnosis. 
i6a5 Hart Anat. ifr. 1. 1 . 13 Physicke diamosticke or 
scbiioticke. .teocheth vs to know tfa« nature, .of the disease 


by the signes. .of the xanic. Whitlock Zooiomia 46 
'The Diagnostick and disease-discovering Part. 1778 Sir 
1C. Harry Ohsetv. fir'ines 304 The diagnostic knowfedge . . 
of the.se symptoms. x88a E. Sheppard in Law Times 4 <kl. 
.37.3/3 The judgment and diagnostic skill of the . . medical 
practitioner. 

2. Of value for purp 05 .es of diagnosis, discrlmfllX’- 
tion, or identification ; soccifictuly characteristic, 
distinctive : a. in Med. ; D. in Biol. ; 0. gen, 

a. ^ 1630 Bui.wkr .Anthrepomet. 4 As to the signes Diag- 
nostick, a vitious figure of tile head is known by sight, tyw 
Bk.acken Fatriery tmpr, (i756» I. 306 llic Diagnostic 
SigiLs of a Dug truly mud. xttg Lnneet 26 Sept. 56a The 
most important diagnostic signs of pleural efliision. 

b. x86e Sir H. Hui.i.and F.ss., Lift Jfr OrgiiniaaiitH 79 
The teeth . . so iinpoi tarit a diagno.stic mark. xBya Ouvi- R 
Rlem, Bot. 11. 124 The brief characters which . . uistinguish 
thc.se species from each other are sai<l to be diagnostic. 
1875 Buckland I.og’hk. 244 Much h.^s Iwi-n said as to the 
tail being a diagnostic mark between the wild and tame cat. 

0. z6^ . Address Yng, Gentry En,Q, 17 N ecessary aphor- 
isms to regulate their own lives hy, and be dmgnostic uf all 
others. 1803 Ediu. Ker'. I. 256 note. The se/L-refiewing 
jihilosophy would hasx been a term more diagnostic. 18U 
Pall At ail G. 28 Apr. 11/i The Times cannoi regard the 
Mid Lanark election as pusses.siiig any particular diagnostic 
value. 

B. sb , ; sometimes in collect, pi, diagnosticH. 

1. -Diagnosis I, 

z8a5 }L\n v Anat. Ur, 1. ii. 13 DuagnoRticke whose niosf 
common scope is to discenie. .the sick and inlirmc from the 
whole. 1669 W. SiMisoN liydrol. Chym. 94, I fear the 
Doctor mistakc.H in his diagnost ick.s. 1753 N. Tokkianh 
Cattgr. Sort Throat 10 FVom this Appearance of the Blood, 
no Diagnostic can be formed of the Disease. 1803 Med. 
yrnl. IX. 126 The disease, the diagnostic of which he found 
dilficult to determine. x8ss Macaulay hist. En^. IV. 530 
Kadcliffe. .had raised himself to the first practice in London 
chiefly by his rare skill in diagnostics. 
fig. 1760 Burke Late St. Nat, Wks. 1842 1 . 89 The false 
diagnostick of our state physician. 1874 1 .. Stephen hours 
in Libr, 1x892) 1 . ix. 335 May be described as a system of 
religious diagnostics. 

2. X ciisiinctive symptom or characteristic, a 
specific trait : a. in ATed. b. Biot, niid gm, 

a. i63iWirriF. Primrose's Pop, F.rr. 225 Tliat Physitian . . 
h.Tvin^ fully found out the diagno.stick$, and prugnostickh 
of a disease. 1751 .Smom-ett Per. Pic. (1779) IL Ivii. 158 
Fitiin those diagno-stics lihe physidan] declared that tlie 
il/uidnm nervosum Was intimately affected. 1764 Bl'id 
ln<jnity \i. § yj. An iinuMial ai*pcar.'incc in the colour 
of nnniliar objects may be the di.agnostic of a disease in the 
spectator. 1B53 Beaoh Chr, fohnstone 15 You have the 
in.ihulies of idle niimis, love, perhap.4, among the rest ; you 
blush, a diagnostic of that disorder. 

b. 1646 S. Bol ION A rraignm. Err, 144 What are Ihe Diag- 
nosticks or marks w'herehy we may. .discern of crroiir from 
tiiith. 1748 Ki<;HAKr>soN Clarissa VIL i.x. .s.l Galhs, 
and curses, the diiignostics of Ihe r.'xkish spirit. x%i%Blaekiv. 
Alag 11 . 404 'Ihe diagnostics (If so iccnnital a term may 
be ulloweil) of his cunducl, deportment, and conversation. 
i8s6 Kikjiy K Si'. Entomol. (18281 IV. xivii, 405 \Vc cannot 
point out any certain diagnostic. 

Diagno'flitioally, adv. [f. prec. + -al a -i.yiJ.] 
Hy nie.'iiis of diagnosis, with icfcrcnceto diagnosi.s. 

1657 G. Si ARKi.Y hehnonfs J'ind, 51 By Kulcs .set down 
to flnde out the disease Diagnost it. ally, 1891 Pall Mall C, 
91 Oct. 5/2 Diagnostically and tlit-rnpeutically it was only 
the .amount of the dose which determined the effect. 

Diagnosticate (daiagnp'stik^T), V. [f. a.s prec. 
-t - ATK •* : cf. F. diagnostiquer,'] -Diagnose v, 
1^6 T. Callaway Dislocations (1849) Could it [a compli- 
cation] be clearly diagnosticated. 1863 I.vtton Ca.ttoniana 
I. 44 It assumes to diagnosticate in cases that have baffled 
the Fergusons. 1871 Hammond Pis. Nentaus Syst, 47 F rom 
Ihroinbasis cerebral cuiigcbtiun is diagnosticated by the 
circuni.stance.s that, [etc.]. 

So Diafirnoatioatlou » Diaonosir. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Diagnostician (cbi:agiy)sli’Jilu^. [f. as prec. 
+ -IAN.] One who is skillecf in diagnosis. 
x8M A. Flint Prine. Med. (1B80) 108 The mental quali- 
fications of the skilful diagnostu'ian. 1894 Pop, Sei. Monthly 
XLIV. 473 By the skilled ic,Tcher 1 now mean the one who 
is an cx|)ert diagnost it. iaii of powers. 

DiagO'meter* Klcctr. [nd. V. d/a,Qowhre, f. 

( jr. biayuv lo carry across, conduct fiirpav ukm- 
sure.] An instrimient designed to measure the 
electro-conductive power of various substances. 

1863-71 Waits D/xY. Chem. II. 314 Diagometer, an elec- 
pical apparatiis, intended for the detection of ndultcrntions 
jn olive oil, this oil being said to have less electric conduct- 
ing power than other iixed oils. t886 Wormki.l tr. /Vw 
Urhanitaky s I'dectr. in AV'xt'. A/rt« (1890) 109 In the con- 
struction of his diagoineicr, .tm instrument which makca use 
of the different conducting^ powriN of substances for the 
determination of their clicmtcal combination. 

t Di'agon, ih. obs. [ad. mod.L. diagonus, ad. 
Gr. biaywvios: see Diagonal.] - Diagonal.!^, i. 
(1563 Shutk Archit. Div,T, A strike ouerthwartc the 

f rcaic .•Hitiare from comer to corner, that line is named 
)iagonus.] x6s6 Blovnt Giossogr., Diagon or Diagonal. 
t l>i*ag01l« V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. ; cf. para- 
gon vb.] trans, ? 'To join by a diagonal line. 

16x0 W. Folkini.ham Art o/Sumty 11. v. 55 To Kectifie 
the Plot : diagoiie alternate angles. 

Diagonal (doi|se*gona 1 ), < 1 . and sb. [ad. 
diagdndlis (Vitruvius), f. Gr. 8 ia 7 (bif-tor from angle 
to angle, f. bid across + yctwia angle : see -AL 1. i, 
Cf. F. diagonal ( 13 th c. in Littre).] 

A. adj. 

1. Gtom, Extending, as a line, from any angular 

89*-a 



DIAGONAL. 




DIA0EAPH. 


[loint of a quadrilaleral or multilateral figure to an 
op{)osite or noii-adjaccnt angular point. (Also ap- 
plied to a plane extending from one edge of a solid 
figure to the opposite edge.) Hence Extending 
from one corner of anything to the opposite corner. 

1541 limplicd in DtAOoN allvJ. 156* Shute A rchit. C i v a, 
'[‘he diaKonaii line marked fi. 1570 illu.iNGSLEY Etulid xi. 
vxxix. 354 L)iaj,;onall linesi dmwen from the opposite angles. 
i6(fo Bi.(k)me a nhit. A b, The square . . cro-ssed with two 
Di.'igonall lines. x8«3 H. J. Bkooick Intr^, Crystathsr. 
12 The diagonal plane of a s«)lid . . is uii imaginary plane 
passing thruu^ the diagonal lines of two exterior parallel 
planes. 1659 It. F. Bc'HTON Centr, Afr.yw yrnl. < 7 <v>xr. Eoc. 
aXIX. 156 From cast to west the diagonal breadth of 
MgamU Mk'hali is 140 miles. 

2 . More loosely; Having an oblicpte direction 
like the diagonal of a square or other parallelogram ; 
lying or passing athwart ; inclined at an angle other 
than a right angle (usually about 45°). 

166s fsec 4I. 1796 fuslr. «v Keje:. Cai’alry (1813) 57 By the 
dbigunul nian:h of divisions either to front or rear. i8ai 
Craio Lect. Drawing y^, 350 A .su]}[K>.scd diagonal line from 
the outer corner of each eye. 1831 Lakonek /'// c/zwa/. iv. 
257 Every change in the position of the .surface of the 
nicrcmy . . will be three times as great in the di.igonal 
barometer as it would be in the vertical one. 1851 1 )k 1 A 
HeciiK GeoL Obs, 612 Diagonal arrangements of tlie minor 
parts, .are very common in many smuktoncs. 2867 S.MY111 
Sailitt^s Woradk.^ D/Vi/ima/ braces, knees, planks, etc. are 
such as croR.s a vc-ssel's timbers obhiiucly. 2876 M.sthkws 
Coinage i. 7 On some English coins of lost century the milling 
is diagonal to the edge. 

3 . Marked with diagonal or oblique lines, or 
liaving some part placed diagonally or oblitjucly. 

^ Diitgotml : a bellows i.iii an organ > having its sides 

inclined at an angle, Eingonai doth : a twilled fabric 
having the ridges diagonal, i.c, running obliquely to the lists. 
/.y/ftgonai conch tng {in iicedlcwurk) : couching iii which the 
stitches form a zig-zag pattern. Diagonal scale: a scale 
marked with equidistant parallel linc.s crosscil at right angles 
by otiicrs at smaller intervals (c.g. of (lie larger), and 
having one of the larger divisions additionally cro.ssed by 
parallels obliquely placed ; n.sed for measurement of small 
fVactions (e.g. hiindredilis) of the unit of length. 

ax 6 fg Sir J. Mookc Math, (ififii) 224 Then uking 1 or 10 
from any Hue of equal parts or Diagonal Scale, [irick it on AD 
.six times. i 8 a 4 <; ilTs Tt'chn. R^s. VI. 199 The proposed 
Diagonal Pavcuieiit in the streets of London. 2876 Hii.es 
Catech. ( Va-vim. viii. (1878) 52 Afterwards diagonal or wvdge* 
shaped beliow.s came into use. 1^9 Mosli.ey Naiuraliii 
on Challenger 473 A wide patch of diagonal ornamentatlou 
upon the abdomen. 288s CAt;i>Kii.o & Sawaru Did. 
Ncedlctoop’k 152 Diagonal couching . . is chiefly employed In 
Church Work. 2883^ A. F„ Seaton Mar. h'ngiKeering 115 
Any engine whose cyiiuders are not perfectly horizontal may 
. . be called Diagonal. 

4 . Comb,^ as diagonal-built u:., (a boat or shi])) 

having the outer skin consisting of two layers of 
jdanking making angles of about 45° with the keel 
in opposite directions; diagonal-planed a, (see 
quot. 1805 -17); diagonal- wise - Diagon- 

ALLT. 

16^ Phil. Trans. I. 84 They may make up a Cylinder 
cut Diagonal wise. i8oS'i7 !<• jA.MEiiON Char, Min. («d. 3) 
212 A crj'stal is said to be diagonal idaned, when it has facets 
..situated obliciucly. 2869 K. W. Meaue l>i aval Archil. 
416 In diagonal-built boats the skin consists of two layers of 
planking. 

B. jA 

1 . Gcom. A diagonal line ; a straight line joining 
any two opposite or noii-adjaccnt angles of a recti- 
lineal figure (or of a solid contained by planes). 

[1563 Shute .'I Cijh, A lyim ouerthwart from the 
one corner to the other, which line is called D^utgonalis ] 
2572 DiGCiES Pant uH. iv. v. V iv, Wherby tbc diagonal cx- 
ceedeth the side pentagonal. 288a llouui'.s .Seven Prof>. 
Wk.s. 1845 Vll. 6a You pitched upon half the diagonal for 
3‘uur foundation. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 322 The 
rectangle of the tw'o diagonals of any quadrangle in.H ribcd in 
a circle. 2831 Carlyle Rart. Res. i. vii. 33 A square Blanket, 
twelve feet in diagonal. 2847 Thnnvson Princ. Coucl. 27 
Betwixt them both, to plca.se them both, And yet to give the 
story as it ro>e, 1 moved as in a strange diagonal, And maj-* 
Ik; neither pissed myself nor lliem. 1872 Tvnoall P'ragm. 
Sc (1879) 1 . iv. 1 15 The short diagonnl of the huge Nicol 
I prism] wa.s in the first instance vertical. 

b. A diagonal * line ’ or row of things arranged 
in a sciuare or other parallelogram (e.g. of squares 
on a cncss-board). 

c. A part of any structure, as a beam, plank, etc., 
placed diagoiKilly. 

2837GoRiNt'. & Pritchard Microgr, xis The light stopped 
by the diagonals of the engiscopc. 1852 Sir H. Douglas 
M/lil. /fridges 330 The diagonals be, R t, having the quality 
of ties. 1874 Knioh r Did. Meek. I. 691 Diagonal, a timber 
brace, knee, plank, truss, etc., crossing a vessel's timbers 
obliquely. 

2 . diagonal doth (see A. 3) ; a. a soft ma- 
terial u-sed for embroidery ; b. a black coating for 
men’s W'car. 

Urk Cotton Manuf. kgA. 9) II. 259 A fustian, with a 
running in an obliquedirectioii . . Is called diagonal. 
1878 A. Barlow J/isl. Weaving OloiiS,, Diagonals, fancy 
lozenge p,^uern cloths. 2883 Daily^^exvs 19 SepL 6/6 'I’hiii 
nieltqns, diagonals, and serges. 2890 R. Beaumont Colour 
tnivoj'en Design a68 Diagonals are but plainly coloured. 

DlagOJia*iity. rare, [f. prec. + -ITY.] The 
quality of tieing dia'gonal or having an oblique 
position. 

Centr. A/r. in 7 rul. Ceog. Soc. XX IX. 
*90 The Katonga nver. .U supposed to fall into the Nyanza 


..This diogoiiolity may result from the compound incline 
produced by the northern coiinterHlope of the mountains . . 
and the .south-eastward depression. 

Diajfonaliiei V. rare, [f, as prec. + -IZR.] 
i'nlr. To move in a diagonal. 

Tenn>*son Becket 11. ii, His Holinesik pushed one way 
by the Empire and another by England, if Ke move at all. 
Heaven stay him, is fain to diagonalise. Herbert. Dia- 
gonalise ! thou art a word-monger 1 Our Thomas never will 
dia^oualise. {(.'£ Diagonal B. i quot. 1847*] 

Inagonally (daiioe gonMi), adv, [f. as prcc. 
4 - -JLY z.] In a diagonal direction ; so as to extend 
from one angle Or comer to the opposite. Also : 
In a slanting direction or petition, obliquely. 

1541 K. Coi'LANO Guydon^s Quest, Chirnrg,, I'wo longe 
wayes that descende fro the kydnees that entre by the sydes 
of the bladder dyagoneily. 2653 DuquiiART Rabelais 1. 
viii. (1694) I. 29 Six hundred KlU . . of blew Velvet . . dia- 
gonally purled. 2774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 23 The 
t|p[>er part being set diriguiiuily within tho^ lower. 2837 
liiiRiNr: & PuircHARu Microgr. 121 Acoarsc niece of canvas 
wit h the fibres running dia^tonally. xSgS I L oI’KNCem Princ. 
Psychol. ii87c» J. v. ii. 518 'J'he diagonally oppoeite angle, 
t DiagO'nialf a. and sb, Obs, [f. Gr. htayunfi- 
ot Diagonal 4 -al.] « Diagonal ; also diagonally 
ojipositc; ^g. diametrically opposed. Hence 
t Diago’nially adv. 

2624 WoTTtiN Archil. <1672) 41 The Dtagonial or over- 
thwart Line, from Angle to Angle, of the said Square. 2643 
Mii.ton Divorce 11. iii. <1851) 6^ Both diagoni.'U contraries. 
x8^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ehid. iit.v. 115 The shnrtnesse 
being .*iflixe(l unto the legs of one side, which might have 
been mote tolerably placed u|x>ii the thwart or Dingoniall 
movers. Hid. 190 Which . . stands a thwsirt or diagoiiially 
unto the other. 2668 H. More Div. Dial. i. xx. (*7131 44 
A Quadrate whose Diagoni.'il is cniumensiiratc to one 01 the 
.Sides is a pI.Tin Contradiction. 2678 CuinvoRTii Intdl, Syst. 

I. v. J28 ‘1 he diameter or diagoniat of a siiuarc. 

Diagonic (daiagp'nik), a, rare. [ad. L. dia- 
gonicus (Vitruvius), a. Cr. : sec Dia- 

gonal and - 1 C.] a* DlAGtiNAL. 

2392 K. D. IfypHerotontachia 7 Meeting together over the 
Diiigunike line. 2882 J. Milnk in Nature 8 Dec. 126 
I'his particular earthquake . . might therefore be called a 
transverse or dmgonic .shock. 

t Dia'ff onite* Min, [Named by Brcithaiipt 
in 1832 from its oblique crystallization.] An ob- 
solete synonym of Br£WhT£RIT£. 
iSoA Dana Min, 325. 

t Dia’gony. Obs, [ad. I.. diaRoniuSf Gr. Sta- 
ycevtos Diagonal.] = Diagonal 
1690 Lkvhourn Curs. MtUlu 325 IThe Proportion] of the 
Hexacdron’.s. .Side to its Ba.siai Diagony, Ibid, 326 Their 
Axes or Diagonics. 

tDia*gO]die, V. Obs. rare-'', [f. Gr. 8 id 
through 4 - Ayopa public assembly, fonim, market- 
place 4- -IZK.] irans. To proclaim in the market- 
place. 

2633 T, Adams und Peter iii. 4* >174 Let their pains 
. . be employed in weeding up those Diagoriz'd opinions. 
Liafimm (dai’Sgrrem), sb, [a. 1*\ diagrammed 
or .ad, 1 ^. diagrammad Gr. bidypafifta that which is 
marked out by lines, a geometrical fi§^re, written 
li.st, register, the gamut or .scale in music, f. biaypd- 
to mark out by lines, draw, draw out, write 
in a register, f. dta- through 4- ypdtpuv to write.] 

1 . Gcom, A figure composed of lines, serving to 
illustrate a definition or statement, or to aid in the 
proof of a proposition. 

Polar diagram : a spherical iKilygon, i. e. one traced 011 
the .surface of a snhere, whose bides are arcs joining the 
pules of the Kide.s of a given splierical polyguti. 

264s N. Stone Rnchir,^ P'ortif. 68 The Diagram on the 
I'abie directs for the making of it thus. Ihui. 74 Diagram, 
a word used by the Mathematirk.s for any tiling that is 
deinoij-strated by lines. ^ 2734 Berkeley Analyst l 
diagrams^ in a geometrical demonstration. 2879 T ilOMSON 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 5 134 Another closed or open txrlygoii, 
con.stittiting what is called the polar diagram to the given 
polygon. 

2 . An illustrative figure which, without repre- 
senting the exact ani.)carancc of an object, gives 
an outline or general scheme of it, so as to exhibit 
the shape and rcLations of its various parts. 

Hence applied to such different designs as a map of the 
heavens, a delineation of a c^’stab a representation of micro- 
scopic forms, etc. ^ Fioral diagram ; a linear drawing 
showing the position and number of tbc (larts of a flower as 
seen on a transverse section. 

1619 Bainukidce J)escr, Late Comet 16, 1 must entreat 
you (0 examine this following diagram. 16^ N. Caki’ENTEr 
Geog. Del, 1. v. itz 'i'o set downe in a Diagram both the 
number and order of all the he.aueiily Orbs. 1747 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. s. v. Building, If the Workman be well skill’d 
in perspective more than one face may be represented in one 
Diagram, scenographically. 2832 Brewster Newttm (185 5) 

II . xxii. 304 A scroll, on which is drawn a reniarkubfe 
diagram relative to the solqr system. 28S8 Thackeray 
Nrufcomes 1. xvii. 165 illustrated by di.Tgrams the interview 
which he had with that professor, e i8m Faraday Porces 
Nai. 175, I have shown in this diagram . . the rays of a 
candle. 287A Bennett & Dyer Jorar* Bot, li. v. 534 Dia- 
gram of the flower of Liliaccm. 

traniif. 2860 Emerson Cond, Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 4S0 We learn geology the morning after the earthquake 
on ghastly diagrams of cloven mountains. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. 111. xHL 226 Turning himself into a sort of 
diagram instead of a growth. 

8 . A set of lines, marks, -or tracings which repre- 
sent symbolically the course or results of any 


action or process, or the variations which charac- 
terize it ; e. g. the intensity of action or quality, 
the rise and fall of temperature or pressure, of the 
death-rate, rate of emigration, rate of exchange, 
the derivation and mutual relation of languages, 
etc. b. A delineation used to symbolize related 
abstract propositions or mental jiroccsses. 

Often with defining word prefixed, as imUcator’diagram 
(in the steam-cugincX acceleratUwrd /otxe-t velocity-dia* 
gram. 

2839 R. .S. Robinson Nant. Steam Eng. 257 The diamm 

points out that the steam port was now dos^ ^ 2876 Daily 
News 30 Sept. 2/2 Five successive shots ..within a few feel 
of vuch other ..In sin.Tll-anit parlance, the gun has made 
a wonderfully ' good diagram \ 188s Watson 8c Uurbury 

Math. Th. P.ledr. It Alagn. I. 24* We may represent the 
thermoelectric puwers of diflerrnt metals al diiTercnt tem- 
peratures by a diagram. 2^3 Minto Logic J. 1. ii. 64 The 
relations between the terms in the four forms are represented 
by simple diagrums known as Euler’s circlc.s. 

1 4 . After Greek usage : A list, rerisler, or enu- 
meration ; a detailed inscriiition ; mso, * the titlu 
of a bookc’ (Cockeram 1623). 

2631 Weevf.k Ahc. Fun. Mon. 8 An Eiu’taph is. .an astrict 
piihie IfiagraiUt writ .. vpoii I he tombe .. declaring .. the 
name, the age.. and time of tbc death of the person therein 
interred. 266a Stili.ingi'I.. Orig, Sacr. 111. iv, ( 9 In only 
one Family . . he makes a Diagramme consisting of almost 
an innumerable company of men. 

1 6. A/tis. A musical scale, a gamut. Obs, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diagram.. u\ Miisick is called a 
proportion of nica«iures diKtinguisbecl by certain notes. 2737- 
52 CiiAMiiKRS Cyd. s. V,, Cuiuu Arcline improved this scale, 
or diagram, very greatly'. 

XH'agram, V. rare, [f. prcc. sb.] trans. To 
K'prcscnt by a diagram, make a diagiam of. liunce 
DLagramod fpl. a.. Di agraming vhl. sb. 

2840 Cahlmv. Heroes i. (187a) 23 They are matters which 
refuse to be theoreincd and diagramed. 1880 Nein Pmg. 
yrnl. Kduc. 20 May 327/3 'l lie specimens of diagraming 

, sent us. . *“4. Health Pxhib. Catal. 144/1 DiagnTinmed 
i rc.'.iills of experiments. 1884 F. V. Irish Gram, or Anal, by 
! Diagram Tref. 3 To diugnim a few easy .sentences. 

Diagramic (dDiagrne'mik), a. rare. [f. prcc. 
j sb. 4- - 1 C.] Of the nature of a diagram ; diagram- 
I matic. lienee Diagra mlcally adv.y in the iiiaiiner 
i of a diagram. 

2839 Tail's Atag. VI. 701 Referring our readers now to 
tbe uiagramic wootl-tuls. 1885 Philad.^ Times 18 Apr, 
(Cent. Diet.), 'X'hc folds of her skirts hanging diagraniically 
and stiffly. 

BiagramULatic fdab^grama^-tik), a, [f. Gr. 
btaypaniiOT- stem of btaypafAfta Diaguam f -ic, after 
Gr. ypafifMTiHds.] Having the fonn or nature of 
a diagram ; of or pertaining to diagrams. 

1853 W. Hamh.ton Discuss, (ed. 2) App. ii, 667 Aris- 
totle undoubtedly had in his eye, when ho discriminates the 
.syllogistic terms, a certsdn diagrainmutic conira.st of the 
figures. Ibul. 671 note, Tho several diagrammatic figures 
arc also each in a difl'erent position. i8m J- Scovfern in 
Ords Circ. Sc. Clieiii. 305 The appended diagmminatic 
schfine. 286a H. Si'kncer Pirst Princ. 11. x. 6 87 (1875) 
268 1 >iagi aminatic representations of births, marriages, and 
deaths. 1B73 (iifiKiEfr/. Ice Age xviii. 242 Diagrammatic 
viuw of drift de)x>sits of the basin of the Forth. 2884 Bower 
& Scoi’T De Bary's Phamr. 52a I'liis art.Tiigemeul appears 
with quite diagramiiiutic re^tilarlly in . . bast. 

Diafpramma'tical, a. [Scc-al.] -«prcc. 

x88o Sat. Rev. 15 May 637 In a diagrammatical form. 

Diagra]niiia*ticaJily, adv. [f. prcc. ^ -ly -:] 
In the form of a diagram; with diagrammatic 
representation, 

1851 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (ed. 3) Apix ii. 671 note. 
For t lie first syllogistic figure, the terms, without authority 
from Aristotle, are diagrannnuticaliy placed upon a level. 
2875 Crom. Climate 4- T, xix. 31 j The variations of eccen- 
tricity . . are renrcsciucU to the cj'c diagrainmatically in 
Plate iv. x88z F. O. Bower in yntl. Aficrosc. Sc. 15 /an.. 
The tissues of the root cap arc more diagrammaucally 
arranged. 

Diagrammatiie (doiiigrsc’mlitsiz), v. [f. Gr. 

SiaypafsfMT- stem of didypafsfsa Diaguam 4 - -izu ; cf. 
Gr. biaypafjini{uy.'] trans. To put into the form 
of a diagram ; to exhibit in a diagram. 

2884 W. James in Mind Jan. 18 It can be diagrammatised 
as continuous with all the other segments of the subjective 
stream. 2893 Atkenseum 3 Dec. 77^3 1 'here is not a single 
future of a section ; they have all been diagrammatized. 

Diagrammeter (ddiagnemnaj;. [f. Dia- 
guam: sb, 4 - -MEI JSII.] (See quot .1 
2876 Ca/at, Sci. Afp, S. Kens, f 370 Holt*s Di^rammeter. 
'i'his instrument is .specially made for measurinjg the oikli- 
nates of indicator-diagrams . . and b used much after tbe 
in.Tiiher of a parallel rule. 

Liagrapll (dai &graf)» sb.^ [£ Gr. hioiypaddi 
diagram, description, etc. f. 81a- through 4> 7pa^ 
writing : cf. meu.D. diagraphum ' descriptio census ’ 


writing 
fDu " 

tl. 


(Du Cange).] 

A description. Obs, 


r in Bailey vol 11 . 

Diaguam 3 b. rare. 

s8$3 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, App. ti. (ed. 3) 671 noU% 
What b indeed noticed and acknowledged . . as a variation 
from * Aristotle's diagrapli'. . the Midor Term is not, in any 
way, placed 'nearer to' and 'further from the Middi^’ for 
the Second and Third Figures. 

(dsl^fi^f), Jd.s [a. F. diagrafhe^ 
f. stem of Gr. ttaypauft^uy to mark out by ifnes^ 
draw ; cU Diaqbam.] 



BlAaBAPH. 


BIALBOT. 


1 . An instrument used for drawing mechanically 
projections of objects, enlarged copies of maps, etc. ; 
It condsts of a pencil governed by cords and 
pulleys, and guided by the application of a pointer 
to the object to be copied. 

tB ^2 Craio, Diagrap!^ a certain instrument used In per- 
•ipective drawiim, invented by M. Gavard, P.'iris. ftfex 
Exkib, Catat. III. 1187 Diagraphs and pantographs, fur 
copying maps. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinanfs Antkrop^ \\, 
iii. 969 The diagraph of Gavard. Mf/tf. Instrument^ 1 )y the 
help of which drawings [of the skull] by projection arc 
obtained. 

2 . A combined protractor and scale used in 
plotting. 

Bi'agraplli v. ntfV, [f. Gr. Staypd<f»itv: see 
next.] /rans. To represent diagraromatically ; ■* 
Diagkam V, 

1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit, Mstliod 54 A set of 
formulas supposed to describe or diagraph the dramatic 
practice of Shakspere. 

Biagraphic (d.7iiigra:'fik\ a. [f. Gr. 8<a‘ 
ypd<p-tiv to mark out by lines, Siaypatl*^ marking 
out by lines, geometrical figitrc, diagram h -ic, after 
Gr. ypaiptit 6 s,] Of or pertaining to drawing or 
graphic representation. Hence also Dlagra'pbloal 
a. Obs.t in same sense. Diagra'pbios, the art of 
drawing. 

[180X Holland P/my II. 537 The art Di.*igraphicc, that is 
to say, the skill to dr.TW and paint in box-tables,] 1613 
CocKERAM, Diagraffical aEr/,the art of painting, or caruin':;. 
1656 Blount Gjosst^gr.t Durgraphick A rf, the art of paint- 
ing or graving. x8oi Fuskli in Eecf. I'aint. L (1848) 353 
The diagraphic process . . is the very same with the linear 
one we mave described. 

II Diagry'dium. rharm. Also 5 -gredio. 7 
•grodium.. [L. diagrydium (tkclius Aureliaiius 
? 5II1 c.), according to Littrd a corruption, through 
association with names of drugs in r/in-, of Gr. 
JiaKpvbiov kind of scammony', dim. of Sa/cpv 
tear, drop. In F. d/ffg 7 M\] An old name for 
a pre])aration of scnminoiiy, used in nhannacy. 

1436 Ptd. Poems (Rolls) IJ. 1*73 Wee shuMe have no node 
to skninonye, Turbit, cuiorbc, corrcctc, duigredie. n x6oo 
Citstoms Duties Mus. Add. MS. No. 93697), Dlgrc- 
duni, the pounde. vir. viij</. i6as Hart Ur. 11. xi. 
197 Mingled with . . powder of iJiagridivun. 1651 Biggs 
Ntiu Disp. F 106 They hide Scammony under the name of 
tiiagredium. 1741 Comp/, /uwt. /*iecc 1. i. 66 l ake . . Dia- 
gridiutn and 'rariar-Vitrioliite a Dram. z8as Brandk Afau. 
Pharmacy 157 In some old Ph.’irmacopcjciu; . . incthods of 
correcting the acrimony of s«:ammony are described, and to 
such preparations they gave the name of diagridha. 

Hence Siagry'diatu ti., made with duagrydium. 
Also as sb . ; see auots. 

1657 Phys. Dict.f Diagridiaies^ medicines th.nt have scain- 
niony or diagridiuin in their romposition. 1884 tr. Bonct^s 
ATerc. Compit. iii. 09 With diagrydiate Purges. 01734 
Ft.0YKR (J.>, All choferick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiates. 1735 Johnson, Diagrydiates^ strong pur- 
g<Ttive.s made with di.Tgrydium. 

Biaheliotropic (daiaih/dit^trp-pik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. across + 1 jKio$ sun + rpom/ebs pertaining 
to turning.] Growing or moving transversely to 
the direction of incident light ; of or pertaining to 
diaheliotropism. 

x88o F. Darw'in in Nature No. 589. 179 A diahcliotropic 
organ has an inherent tendency to place itself at right angles 
to the direction of the light. 1880 C. tk F. Darwin Mavem. 
Pi. 441 Diaheliotropic movements. 

Biaheliotropism (d9ia|h/li,p'trrypi7.'m). Bot, 
[f. as prcc. : see -ism.] A tendency iii leaves and 
organs of plants to grow transversely to the direc- 
tion of incident light. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI, 5 Diaheliotropism may 
express a position more or less transverse to the light and 
inauced by it. x88a F. Darwin in Nature Apr. 600 The 
power, .called Tra*tsversai H eliotropismus by A. B, Frank, 
we have called diiaheliotropism. 

Biahy*dric, a. [f. Hu-i -i- Gr. tiioop water + -ic.] 

tmsva. Soe. Lex.y Diahydnc^ through water ; a term 
applied by C. J. WilliaiUs to the percussion note obtained 
from an organ separated from the pariete.s by a layer of fluid. 

Bial (dai*ai), sb.^ Also 5 dyale, dyel, 5-7 
dyal(l, ^all. [Presumably a derivative of L. dies 
a day, through a med.L. adj. diSHs daily (repr. 
in Du Cange by didle ^ diurttdh ‘ as much land as 
could be Roughed in a day’, and didliter adv. 
daily.) Outside Eng., however, dial is known only 
from a single OF. insttince in Froissart, in which 
the dyal in clockwork is said to be * the daily wheel 
{roc jourftal) which makes a revolution once in a 
day, even as the sun makes a single turn round the 
earth in a natural day'. This would answer to 
a med.J... rota didlis : the transition from ' diurnal 
wheel * to * diurnal circle ’ is easy. But more evi- 
dence is wanted.] 

1 . An instrument serving to tell the hour of the 
day, by means of the sun's shadow upon a gra* 
duated surface ; a Sun-dtal. 

* 4 ae Lydo. ChroH. Troy 1. v, For by the dyal the hour 
they gan to marke. ri440 Promp. Parv. 190 Dyale, or 
dyel or an horlego (dial or diholf of an horlagej 1330 
Palsgr. 9x3/1 Diall to knowe the houres by the course of 
the Ronne, quadrant, tS8S Cotsroalk 9 Kings xx.it The 
shodowe wente backe ten degrees in Achas Dyalb tg|a 
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Huloet, Diall net vpon a chymney or wall to knowe whai 
U a clockc by the sunne, scioterieoH, 1393 Shaxs. 3 Jf/eu. 
F/, IT. V. 94 To carue out DiolU ciueintTy, point by point, 
I'hereby to sec the Minutes how they runno. 1847 Wa^^i 
Simp, Cebier^q Where clocks will .^taiid. and Dials have no 
light. X719 Young Busiris v. i. How, like the dial's tardy- 
moving shade, Day after day slides from us uniierceiv'd. 
1790 Gay Poeufs (1745) 1 . 151 Here to sev’n streets sev’u 
dials count the day, 17M Vinck As/rtm. iv. (1810) 56 A clock 
or watch may. . lx: regiiuued by a good dial. 1878 li, 'Faylor 
Deuka/ion 1. vi. 50 'Ihc Hour shall miss its place, A8d the 
shadow recede on the dial's face. 

b. * 5«3 pomiLAS yKneis L Prol. 347 Venerable 

Chaucer.. Hevinlie trumpat, horleicc and reguieir . .cuiiriit, 
and diall. 1834 J. FoKnas four Ait, /tVar/r Introtl, 11 The 
.stately march of the glacier is yet a stage more slow, months 
and even yenrs are hiit the units of division of its dial. 

2. W ith qualifying words descriptive of the various 
forms of the sun-dial : c.g. declining^ horizontal^ 
primary t refledingy universal^ m tical (etc.) dial. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11 1. j/Vi Pendant I^ials which 
arc^ hung by the hand . . commonly called F.quinoctinl or 
Universal Dials, are most used by and ' 1 'r.Tvellerfi 

limt oft hhift Latitudes. *706 Piiii.i.ir.H (ed. Kersey), /Cnrt 
declinmg Dia/sy Dials whoso Pl.am sare iwit directly opposite 
to any of the Four Cardinal Points, but decline from the 
Meridian or prime Vertical Circle. 178* Ardtseoloem VJ. 
143 Vitruvius says they bad horizontal, vertical, and declin- 
ing dials. 1819 P. Nu 1101..HON AtxhiU'ct. Diet, J. 339 Dc- 
inclining Diuls, such as both decline and incline, or recline. 

b. With various cjualifying words, as night- or 
nocturnal dial (» Moon-dial), Kino-dial, Sun- 
dial. 

xdosCAMiiUN Rem. 165 Which bare a Sunnc-dinll and the 
Sun setting, Phil. Trans. 1 1 . 433 A large K ing- Dial . . 
having a Box with a Compass or Needle. 1797 -51 CiiAMnKUS 
Cyd.^ Moon- Dial or Lunar Di.al, is that which shews the 
hour of the night by means of the light^ or shadow, of the 
moon. //vVf., Nodurnal or Night-iyia/f is lliut wliich shews 
the hours of the night. iBto W. Irving .Sketth Bk. 1 . 66 
1‘he neighbours could tell the hour by his movements as 
accur.Ticiy ashy a sun dial. 

1 3. A timepiece or chronometer of any kind ; 
a clock or watch. Obs, Also with qualifying words 
as Water-dial, etc. 

155a Huloet, Diall, dePsydra, horoiogium. xdpo Barim* 
Alv. D 651 A diall ineaKuring homes by running of the w.'iicr 
..depsydrn. 1585 'I*. Washing! on tr. Nicho/uy's Toy. i. 
xvii. 19 b, The Ainbassadour sent his presents . . one s’m.'dl 
clotke or dyall. z6oo Siiaks. A. )'. 4 . ii. vii. w And then 
he drew a diall from his poake. And. .Saye.s, very wisely, it 
is ten a clocke. x6ii Cotgr., Jiortoge deau^ a Cltpsyibn, 
or wntcr Dyall. 1660 Bovlk Netvli.xp. Phys. Atefh. xli. 
3-.19 One of those accurate pyals that go with a Pendulum. 
1669 Gkkhiur Priuc. 40 Motions. .110 more to be discovered, 
than that of tlie Hand of a Diall. 1676 North's Plutanh 
765 Hote^ Like a water Diall or (Hepsytlra. 

*SS6 J* .!<»nes iX/VAr), The I.>ial of Agues. 1557 
North iV/V/r), Guciwra’.s Diall of rrin(:c.s. 1589 Beni i.kv 
Aion, A/atroncs IVef. B j h, A cleleclaldo. diall for to direct 
you to true dcuotion. ci 6 oo in B. Markham light ht^ 

I Wes (18881 343 He was the very dial of the army, by which 
we knew when we should light. 

4, 'Fhe face of a clock or watch ; the surface 
which bears the graduations and figures marking 
the hours, etc, Cf. Dial- plate. 

1575 Lankhaai Let. (1871) 54 Too Dyallz ny vnto the 
baltilnients ar set aloft vpon too of the side/ of Ce/arz 
touur .. to shcaw the oourz too the tooun and cuntrec. 
1639 SiiERWoon s. V. Dial, The hand of a clork-dyall, /a 
moHsfre dun Jtor/oge. 1747 Gent. Afag. 934 Varnislic*!, 
and silvered in all respects as a clock-diid. 17S0 Johnson 
Rambler No. 43 P 8, I walk in the great hall and watch the 
minute hand upon the dial. 1813 P. Nicholson Prod. 
Build. 569 The p.Trt where the dials of the clock are placed 
i.s of .mi oct.-igoiml form. 1884 F. J, Bkiitkn H\tUk ijr 
Clockm. 85 Sir Edmund Beckett advocates a cunc,avc form 
for the dials of public clock.s, 
b. 01680 Huilf.r Retu. (1759) II. 314 The Face is 
the Dial of the Mind. 

1 6. A mariner’s compass. Obs. 

1593 Fitxhekb. Surv. xx. 38 It is necc-ssarie that he haue 
a Dyall with hyin for els . . he shall nal hanc i)crfytc know- 
lege whiclie is Ecst West Northc and Huulhc. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 85 Wh.Tn the ncdic siundeih 
stedfastlye in the right Line wythin the Diall, it dothe as 
it were poynte directlye North and South. 1501 Svi.vksi lk 
Du Barirts i. iii. 986 For first inuenting of the Sra-man’s 
Diall, 1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa i. 34 Cabo d.as Agulhas, 
urthe cape of Needles, because there the needles of diallcs 
totiched willi Ihc loadstone, stand directl)^ North. 1649 
Rogkrs Nmman 830 The needle of the Diall set just on 
the North point . . shakes not. 

b. Mining. A mincr’seompass for untlerground 
surveying. 

Montagu tr. Barhds Metals^ etc. (1740) *66 
Having provided yourself of a Dial in a Mpiarc Box. ^ 1778 
W. PRVCF. Alin. Comub. 207 Apply the side of the dial to 
the string, and take the degree the needle .stands on. 1875 
Urk Did. Arts H. 18 The compass used in underground 
surveying is called a miner’s dial, and is essentially the .same 
instrument as the circumferentor u.sed hy tl»c Iand-sur\'cyor. 

0, An external plate or face on which revolutions, 
pressure, etc. are indicated by an indcx-fiii^T or 
otherwise, as in a gas-meter, telegraphic instru- 
ment, steam or watfr-gauge, etc. 

1747 Gent/. Afag. 323 Mow one tooth ewry revolution of 
the wheel, thereby discovering the true distam’e of places 
^the index on the dial. sB^ Penny CycJ. XXIV. 154/1 
For communication . . this object may be etfected by a me- 
chanical connection, by chains or w'ires, between two di.ils 
with revolving indexes or pointers. 1879 Ure Diet. Arts 
II. 933 Let us now turn to the face of the instrument. Here 
we have a dial and an Index, which U on the xame axis as 
the magnetued needle. 


b. With qnaliiiying worths, as fidc-t tvittd-dial. 
tqqa Arch,vofogta X. 174 This machine of Varro’s may be 
considered ns the first wind-dial at Rome, 
o. slang. The human face. 

x8ti in Lexicon BaleUronkum, 1889 Bird o' Freedom 
7 Aug. 3 (Farmer) An absinthe tumbler which caught him 
a n.T.sty crack across the dial. 

7. A lapidary’s instrument for holding a gem 
while exposed to the wheel. 

It Ilts markers indicating degrees in adjustment, uo as 
to portion out the circumference of the stone in facets, 

1875 Urk /)id. Arts III. 49 An important instrument 
called a dial, which selves to hold the stone during the 
cutting and poli.shing. 

8 . at/rib. and ('omb, a. General, as dial-foot y 
•handy-mottOy -sfoncy -telegraphy dial-maker y-’iwrk. 

X884 F. J. Britten Watch * Clockm. 87 In common 
watches pin.s fnlliiiu out of the *dial feet; is a fruitful source 
of trouble. ri6oQ Shakr. civ, Yet doth beauty*, like 
' a *di.Tl-hand, Steal from his figure and no pace perceived. 
1599 Minsk EU Sp. Did., Rdogero. ,•&. *iUall-maker. 1878 
i.ANiKR Poems, Symphony 157 Each ‘^dial-m.nrkctl leaf and 
flower-bell. 189a Lamb IClia, I'*ecay of Beggars, 'Fbe stand- 
ing *dial-iliotto.s. t886WoKMKLLtr. rtin U^anitzky's Eledr. 
in HersK Man (i8qo> 804 Of A BC systems where a battery 
is employed to furnish the current, Breguet’s ’'Dial Tele- 
graph is a gotxl example. 1874 Knight Did. .Mech., *Dial- 
^.vork (Horology), the motion work between the dial and 
movement plate of a watch. 

b. Special comb., as dial-lesB a., without a dial, 
having no dial ; dial-like a., like a dial ; dial- 
look, a lock furnished with dials, having hands or 
pointers, which must be set in a determinate way 
before the bolt will move; dial-moth, TorlrU 
gnomana (Samonclle, Entomol, Compend, 1810); 
dial-plooo DiAii-riiATE ; dial-plane, the ifat- 
surfacc of a sun-dial ; dial-ring, a finger-ring in 
the form of a ring-dial; dial-wheel (in a watch), 
one of the wheels placed between the dial and 
pillar-plate; dial-writer, a type-writer with 
a dial. Also 1 )ial-i*late. 

1865 .Aiheuxum 8 July 49 'J'he tower remained *dial. 1 es« 
as before. X85X Maynk Kkiu Scalp-Hunt. i. 10 Where the 
hclianthuK turns her *diaMikc face lothe sun. 1659 D. ricLi. 
ImprotK Sea To Kdr., Ufion a “Dial-peeceof a Cluck in the 
Collcdge Church of Glorester. 1690 Leyhovkn C urs. Atath. 
O99 'I’hc number of ’ Dial JM.ains are 35. 1703 Moxon Atech, 
E.rerc, 310 A Dyal IMaiie is that Flat whereon a Dy'nl in 
inieiuled to be projected. x868 Chattdfcrs' Kncyd. 1 X 1 . 
531/1 A dial consists of two partH—- the »tile or gnomon, .and 
the dial-plane. 1877 W. Jonks Fiuger.rhtg 453 A *dial-ring 
(.Mnstsiiiig uf two concentric rings moving one within tlio 
other. S7S7-51 Chambbrk Cyd. s.v. H'atch-^vork, 'I'he *dial- 
wIictI . .serves to carry the hand. x 883 Pa/t Afatl 6 , 5 May 
6/a The last thing in !y|>c-writers, called a * *dial writer*. 

Bial, a name given in commerce to n su- 
perior Kind of Kauri gum of a clear pale colour. 
1893 Times 14 July 4/4 Gums, Kowrie.. Dial -pale yeb 

lowl^^ ^11. 

Bial (doi-al), v. [f. Dial jA^] 

1 . trans. Jig. To measure as with a dial ; to in- 
dicalc the ilcgree of. 

s8ai Campukll in New Monthly Afag. I. to Experienced 
seiibibilily i.H like the gnomon. It niea,surcti the altitude 
and dials the light of inspiration. 1839 Baii.ky /'»/»tD853) 
201 To teach u.s how to dial bliss, a 1834 T.altouru (Web- 
ster), Hours of that true time which is dialled in heaven. 

2 . 'I’o survey or Jay out with the aid of a dial or 
miner's or surveyor's compass. 

1653 Manlove Letul Alines 1C4 To make Inquiry, and to 
view the Rake, 1 o plum and dyal. X747 Hooson Miner's 
Did. R. v. Borine, Having exactly dinted it, to the place 
wheie you would have your Shaft to come through, and 
laid it out at the D.iy upon the Surfaco. 1778 W. Pryck 
Alin, Coruub. 203 Most ot our Mines and Adits were dialled 
for in this m.-mner. 1853 ymt. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 153 
'i'o cut the gutters with the plough tused by him after being 
dialled out. 

3 . To m^rk as the plate of a dial. 

1817 [see Dialled///, a.]. 

Dialatik, obs. f. Dialectic sb.i 
Bial-bird. • [nd. Hindi dahiyal or dahely the 
native name in Upper India.] An Indian bird 
{Copsichus sattlans)y also called Magpie-robin; 
hence someliincs extended to the genuB CoPsichus. 

173B E. Albin Nat, /list. Birds 111 . 17 These Birds were 
brought from Bengali in the year 1734, and are called by 
the Natives the Dial-Bird. 1811 Smri.i.ik & Woon Bujfons 
Nat. Hist. XI. 961 The East India l>ird which tlie English 
lh.*xt visit the coasts of Beng.Tl term the Dial-bird. 1859 
Tlnnent Ceylon 11 . yii. vii. 954 'I'he songster that fir»t 
poms furili his balutution to the morning is tne dial-bird. 

Bialdane (d^ijaeldchi}. Chem. [f. Di-* + 
Ald(ol + -ANK.J * A compound, C, H,4 Oj, formed 
by the condensation of two molecules of aldol, with 
elimination of one molecule of water*. Hence 
Dlalda-nlo a. in dialdanic acid. 

Z879 Wat 18 Diet. Chem. jrdSuppi. 631. 

Dialect (ddi'alckt). [a. f . diahete (i6th c. in 
Ifatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. dialeJuSy Gr. AiaKtHros dis- 
course, conversation, way of speaking, language of 
a country or district, f. ^oKiyiafiat to discourse, 
converse, f. 8ta« through, across + \iyqtr to speak.] 

1 . Manner of speaking, language, speech ; esp. a 
manner of s])cech peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
a particular person or class ; phraseology, idiom. 

*579 E. K. Ded. to SpensedtShe/h. Cat,, Neither, .must. . 
tho conmon Dialect am manner uf speaking [be] so corrupted 
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thereby, that [etc.]. 1599 Nashk LenUa Stnffe (1^99) 

41 By corruption of speech they false dialect and missc- 
souud it. 1638 /V«/ 7 . Cm/, vii. (1657) 191 Such a dialect 
which neither ^^cn nor Angels understand. 1663 Bcti.k.r 
//W. t. i. 93 A BabylonisJi l.>i.*kl«ct, Which Jearneil IVdanls 
much aflw:t. 1740 J. Ci-arkk £Wuc. Youth (ed. 3) 172 I'he 
Lawyer's Dialect would be too hard for liim. ^ 1805 Fosti r 
fiss. IV. iv. ifij Natuiali/cd into the thcologic.al dialect l>y 
time and use. i8ai Cari.ylk Surt. Ets. iii. vii. (7858) 155 
Knowest thuu no Prophet, even in the vesture, enviroiiincMit, 
and dialect of this ageV 1857 II. Reh) Lect. Ena. I'oets 
iii. S7 'J'hey lay aside the learned dialect and reveal the 
unknown powers of common speech. 

*603 Shaks. / 1 /rits. /or M. 1. ii. 188 In her youth 
There is a prone and specchlcsse dialect, Such as mouc 
men. i860 Emerson Coni/. Li/e, yVi Art7/w«r Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 384 'i'he ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 

2 . One of the subordinate forms or varieties of .a 
language arising from local peculiarities of vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, and idiom. (In rcl.'ilion to ; 
imxlern languages usually s/ec, A variety of si>ecoh | 
difTcriiig from the standard or literary * language ’ ; j 
a provincial method of speech, as in ' speakers of j 
dialect ’.) Also in a wider sense applied to a jmr- = 
ticular language in its relation to the family of ! 
languages to which it belongs. ■ 

*577 Hanmkr Attc. iLcchs. ttist. 70 Ccrtainc Ilehruc : 
dialcctcs. 1614 Kai.kk:ii Hist. Il'orM ii. 41)6 The like | 
changes are very familiar in the Auulic Dialect. 1635 : 
pACiiir Christiano^r. 73 The SInvoii tougiu: is of grc.it j 
extent : of it there lie many Dialects, as the Kusse, the I 
Polish, the Bohemick, the Illyrian , .and others. 17x6 Loui/. | 
Gaz, No. 5497/1 He made a Speech .. which Wits answered I 
by the Dugc in the Genoese Dialect. 1794 .S. \Vii.i.iams { 
I'ermoui 200 A kingiiagc may be .separated into several j 
dialects in a few generations. 1841 Kli'IIINSTonk Hist. ! 
/n*i. 1. iv. aoT IMli, or the local dialui?t of IMagliada, one of i 
the ancient kingdoms on the linngc.s. 1847 11 \i.i.i well | 
I.h\t. Kng. Dialects (1878) 17 ‘l lie Durham diabict is the ' 
same as th.*!! spoken in Northinnhcrland. 1873 H-i' k /n | 
//xV jViriw^ vlii. 71 That dialect of tuslic Latin which was I 
airc.idy passing into Italian. j 

b. attrih., dialect speech ^ speaker, poems^ speci- 

mens. 

t 3 . =Pi.\Li:rTU’ jAI i. Ohs. 

*55* T. \Vilso.n V b, Logike otherwise tailed 

Diafecte (for thei are bothe one) is an Arlft to trie the come ; 
from the chaffc. 1677 G.m.k Crt. GentiliX 1 1 , iv. We 
may draw forth the force of this Platonic Argument, in : 
Plato’s own dialect thus. 1601 Woon . O.roh. I. 393 lie ! 
hiid a Tutor to teach him Gramin.'ir, and another 01.11001. i 
J. Fryrr Acc. E. In/, fy P. 16a I 'fhcyl teach Aristotle's | 
()ial(:r;t, and the Four Figures of Syllogism. 

attrib. 1761 Stkrvk 7 >. ..SVtrtWy IV‘ 35 The learned .. j 
busy in pumping her LTruthJ up thro* the conduits of dialect | 
induction. • 

l^ialect, tf. : see Li. of Spurious Words.'} i 
Dialectal ((birdcktal), a. [f. prec. b -al : 
cf. mocl.F. dialectal.} liclongiiig to or of the nature | 
of a dialect. ; 

1831 /'or. Ei.v. Mil. 380 Wc c.innol consider them mere j 
dialectal variations. 1834 H. Rountf Tinofirs />r/. j 

121 It was n mere dialectal disiiiu tion, appertaining to the i 
court -language, .of the times, 1873 >\. J. Va.\as Pri^.^uimt's \ 
Address in Trans. PhiloL Soc. 208 Their historical relations : 
[are] considered, and tlieir di.ilcctal dilTererices cxpiaiiicd. ■ 
1880 J. E. C. WKi.i.iiON in Aaxdeuiy 24 July .s8 Dialectal 1 
pcculiariiies (nii;ht still creep itit>) tlic Honieiic text. 1885 
Ibid, ag Aug. 134/2 August (Jorrodi's di.ilectal poetry Is re- j 
markable for it.s nurtiour and nnturalne.ss, I 

Hence Dlalaota'llty, diah clnl (juality. 

1864 FuRNivALt. in Render 22 Ocl. 514/a The dialcctality j 
or provinciality of the picfi.xcd //. 

Diale'Otally, adv. ff. prcc. + -ly *.] a. In 
a dialectal maiiiier; in (lialcct. b. *= Dialecti- 
cally I. 

1840 G. S. Farf-r Regeneration 391 The t«'o have no dia- 
lectally necessary connection. xSi^ F. Hall in Nation 
(N. Y.) T.. 316/3 An archaism still existent dialect.ally. 

Di'alocted, a. nonce-iod. [see -ed^.J (In 
cojuh.) H.iving or speaking a (specified) dialect. 

1836 E. Howard R. Ree/er Iv, The . . cockney-dialcctcd 
Josh. 

Dialectic (dAiale‘ktik),j^.i Forin.s: 4dialatik, 

5 (dlaliticus), dialetike, -yk, dyalotyqiio, 6 
dialoctik(o, 6 7 -iqiio, 7-9 -ick, 7 - -io. [n. OF. 
diaiectique, -etique (12th c. in HaU.-Darm.), ad. L. 
dialcetica fern, sing., ad. Gr. ZiaktnriKfi (sc. 
Tfx*'*?) the dialectic art, the art of discussion or 
dcb.aCe, fern. sing, of bioKtHriKoi adj. : see next. 
The L. dialeclica w.is also treated as a neuter 
pi., whence the later Eng. dialectics.} 

1. "1‘he art of critical examination into the truth 
of an opinion ; the investigation of truth by dis- 
cussion : in earlier English use, a synonym of 1 .ogic 
M .applied to formal rhetorical reasoning ; logical 
argumentation or disputation. 

Originally, the art of reasoning or disputation by question 
and Ajiswfrr, ‘ invented .according to Aristotle, by Zeno of 
Elea, and scicnlific.ally developed by Plato, by whom the 
term 6ioy«Ti«ij w.as used in two senses, (n) (be art of dcfini- 
tiori or disenmination of ‘ ideas (/').thc science which views 
*.*i**\^*u'*^* '***?'? ide.as ill ihfe light of a hingje prin- 

ciple_ the got>d^ ; corres{.>onding broadivto logic and meta- 
physic. By AriHtotle the term was confined to the mctliod 
of probable reasoning, m oppjsed to the demonstrative 
method of science. NVitli the Sluics, rhetoric and dialectic 
fcwnied the two branches of Auvixfi, logic, in their application 
of the term ; and down through the Middle Ages diatee/frn 
was the regutor nain« of what is now called ‘logic’, in 


which sense accordingly diaiectic and dUUectict were first 
used in English. 

138a Wyclik BibteVrtf. Ep. Jerome 68 Job. .determynelh 
a^e the lawes of dialatik, in propostcoun, a.H.suinpcoun, etc. 
[a Alexander 2^83 (Ashm. M.S.) Pre.stis of be la we, 

Of dialiticus [v.r. dialelicusi, and dccrc, dociours ofaythir.] 
c 1440 Caicravr Li/o St. Katk. 1. 373 Schc Icrncd )>an {m 
lilicrall artes seiien. .’I'he ihyrde setens call l>ci dialetyk.. 
pe trewth fro {te falsiied ^t tccheth for to know. 1481 
C'Apos tlfyrr. I. viii. 34 I'he seconde science is logyke 
whiclre is called^ dyalctyquc. B. La Primaud. 

Rr. Acad. 72 Dialectike or liOgike, which is to learn the 
truth of ul things by disput.'ition. 1656 Stanley llitt. 
Philos. V. (1701) 174/^ Dkilectick Is the Art of Discourse, 
whereby wc cMtinrin or confute any thing by Questions ana 
Auswci-s of the* I )ispiitaiit& 1865 Urotk Plato 1 . ii. 96 Zeno 
stands aniiuuncvd as the inventor of dialectic . . the art of 
cn)ss-e.\aminaliun and refutation. 2874 W. Wau.ackZ^/V 
0/ Hegel vi. 127 The Pltaonic philosophy first gave the free 
scientific, and thus at the same time the objeotivo, form to 
Dialectic. 186a Farrar Early Chr. II. 22 He has nothing 
of the Pauline method of dialectic. Courtney Milluj 

’I'he Platonic ideal of Dialectic., the giving and receiving of 
reasons. 

b. Also in pi. form Dialectics (cf. mathematics''. 

1641 AHhnadv. 1.(1851) 192 Bishop Du wnam in his 

Dialecticks will tell >011 {etc.). 2781 Gibhon Decl. 4 A*. III. 
Iii. 263 'I'lie human faculties arc ftriifitd by the art and 
Tir.acticc of dialectics. 1796 Bp. Watson A/ol. Bthle 224 
V’oii will pardon my unskilfiiiiiess in dwleotics- x853^Mau«s- 
PFN /uirly Pnrit. 336 The dialectics of those limes .Tiford no 
■ specimens of rcasiming more acute than tlie examinations of 
the iiKirtyrK 1873 1 >ixon Two Qmens 111 . xiv. viii. xis If 
Ilcm y wearied of dialed ics. 

2 . In modem Philosophy : Spcifically applied 
by Kant to the criticism which shows the mutually 
contradictory character of the j)riiiciplcs of science, 
when they .ore cmployctl to determine r>hjccts 
beyond the limits of experience (i.e. the soul, the 
world, God) ; by Hegel (who ilcnies that such 
contradict ions are ultimately irreconcilable) the 
term is applied (a.) to the process of thoiiglit by 
which such contradictioiLS .nre seen to merge them- 
selves in a higher truth that comprehends them ; 
and (b.) to the world-process, which, l)cing in his 
view but the thought-process on its objective side, 
develops similarly by a continuous unification of 
opposites. 

1798 II F.lem. Critical Philos. 65, 3. Of the divi- 

.sloii of goiH-r.iI Logic, into Analysis and Dialectic. 4. 
O. llie division of transcendental Logic, into transcendental 
Analysis .and Dialectic. 18x9 J. Riciiaroson tr. KanCs 
/.Oji;ic 17 It woujd become a dialectic, a logic uf apix-ar- 
ance . . which arises from a inero abuse of the analytic. 
1838 IF. HaywoodI ir. Rant's Crit. Pure Reason 267 
I'hcrc is therefore a n.TUiral and unavoid.'ible dialci.tick 
of pure reason .. which irresistibly adheres to human 
reason, and even when wc have discovered its delusion, 
still will not cciuse to pl.Ty tricks upon reason, and to 
push it continually into iiiontciitary errors. 1856 Fi-.rkikr 
/« 47 . IV. x.vi. ri4 ‘riiis reduction, .could not h.Tve 

been elleclcd upon any piirndplc of psychological strategy. 
It is a inaineuvrc cotiipeteiU only to the diaicctic of nercs- 
s.'iry truth. 1874 W. Wallace Logic </ //eg-ei i. 14 That 
dinUotic is the very nature of thoii^t.. forms one of the 
main lessons of logic, /bid. vi. 126 By Dialectic is meant 
an indwelling tendency outwards and licyond. .Dialectic is 
. .the life and soul uf sciciilific progress, the dynamic which 
alone gives an inini.Tnciit cuntiexiun and neersNity to the 
Mibicct-matter uf Science, i860 J. C.\iRD Philos. Relig. 
viii, 229 An idea u'hich e.xpiesse.s the inner diaicctic, the 
movement or process towards unity, which exists in and 
const itule.s the being of the objects tbemsclves. 1888 
Watson /'kilos. Rant 1 17 Transcendental Dialectic must . . 
Vic satisfied with bringing to light the illusion in trails- 
. cendent judgments, and guarding us against its dcccptt\'« 
influence. 

Dialectic (iL'>iale'ktik\ a. and sh.^ [ad. L. 
diakcliC'US, a. Gr. StnAfort/cus of or pertaining to 
(liscour.se or discussion, f. diakfKros : see Dialect. 
Cf. moti.F, diaiectique,} 

A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of logical 
(lispul.Tlion ; argumentative, logical. 

2650 B. Discollimininm 35 If 1 .should read this J.^mlcc- 
tique slrahic to my Marc. 2669 O.u.e Crt. Gentiles 1. i. ii. 14 
'i'hcir .several Modes of Philo-sophizing, botli Symbolic, and 
Dialectic. 1843 Glads 1 one Glean, V. Ixxix. 68 A mure artful 
and constant resort to dialectic subtleties. 1846 tr. E. f 'on 
.St hlegel’s /'kilos. Hist. Bgl'his question cannot be settled 
, . by mere dialeiaic .strife. 

2 . Addicted to or practising logical disputa- 
tion. 

2832 ('aklyle Sari. Res. 11. v. (1858) 87 Of which dialectic 
marauder . . the discomfiture was visibly felt as a benefit. 
1838 Thiri.w.^i.l Greece II. xii. ij8 A metrical vehicle did 
not so well suit Zeno'.s diaicctic genius. 1844 Ibid. V 111 . 95 
F.ngagcd in a learned conversation with the dialectic philo- 
sopher Ari-stoteles. 

o. [f. Dialect + -ic.*! belonging to or of the 
nature of a dialect ; « Dialectal. 

2823 W. Taylor Eng, .Synonyms (1856) 51 Ls it [/rodezsa'l 
a mere diaicctic vartaiicm ot/mdenzal i8a8 Wiiatei.y Rkci, 
in Encyct. Metro/. 303/1 An indistinct, hcsitatingi dialectic, 
or oUierwise faulty, delivery. z8u H. Torrens in Jml. 
Asiat. Hoc. Bengal 13 Another alphabet, dialectic of the 
Hebrew. 1852 D. Wii.son/V«L Arm, 11 . iv. i. 185 The close 
dialectic affinitieii between Celtic .Scotland and Ireland. 

B. sh.'<^ [The adj. used absolutely.] 

A dialectic philosopher, one who pursues the 
dialectic method ; a critical inquirer after truth ; 
a logical disputant. 


1 


1 


1640 G, Watis tr. Bacods Adv. Learn, Pref. 93 As for 
Induction, the Diulectiqnes seem scarce ever to have taken 
it into any seriou-s consideration. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
HI. 91 Thou callest a Dialectic one who considers the reason 
of every Being : for he th.at accurately di.scerneLh things 
is a Di.Tlcctic. 1802 Moore N^alitre's Labels so As learned 
dialoctirs say^ 'I'he argument most apt and ample For 
common use, is the example, 

Dial6*otical| a. {sh.) [f. ns prec. -f -al.] 

1 . =--DiALE(;Trc «. I, 

1548 Ge.st Pr. Masse ij 6 7 'heyr ai^u mentation Is nolhiiig 
dialect ic.!!. 1656 Stanley H ist. Philos, v. U70t ) 164 Spwen 
. .Dialectical, used by such as di.scoursc in short questions 
and answers. 2657 NortRs I'lutarch Add. Lives (1676) 39 
Instructed in the Rhetorical, Dialectical, and Astrological 
Arts. 1850 Grote Greece ij. Ixvii. YlII. 460 Dialectical 
skill in no small degree is Indi^pen.sable. x^ A. M. Fair- 
haikn ill Coniem/. Rev, June 13a The dialectical pot in 
which ecclcsia.siiral dogma had been cooked. 

b. Belonging to, or of the nature of, diaicctic in 
its laU r philosophical developments of meaning. 

1788 Reio AristotU's Log, v. g i . to6 When the premises 
are not certain but probable only, such syllogisms me called 
dinlccticul. 2838 fF. HaywimjdI ir. Rant's Crit, Pure 
Reason 04 Unirci-sal I /Ogic, considered as Organon, i.s alwa^'s 
.1 Logic of Appearance, lliJit is, is dialectkail. 2874 W, Wai.- 
i.Aci-: I^ogic Hegel vi. 128 The physical elements prove to 
be J dalectical. 'I'he proces.s of meteorological action is the 
aiipcarancc of their Dialectic. 2677 K. C.s\v.\i Philos. Rant 

II. xviii. 633 The CoMiiological argument is a nest of dialec- 
tical assumptions, 2888 Waison Philos. Rant 289 Pure 
reason is always dialci:ti(:al. 

2. = DTALjaTit; a. 2 . 

2876 C. M. Davies V north. Land. 3ji6, I cnlertnlned 
pleasant rccollectioiiK from cct Lain cx()eneiices at the Dia- 
lectical Society. 

3 . =^lnALKmL. 

1750 Hoduks JobVrtl. Disc. (T.) At that time the Hebrew 
and Arabick language w.aA the .siunc, with a .small dialectii al 
vaiiation only. 2^7 Hai.i.iwell Dut. Pref. (1C78) 7 Separ- 
ating mere dialectical furtiis. 1861 Max Sc. Lang. 

v. 199 .\ language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or (*errnun, 
hut coiiUiiiiing the dialectical germs of all. 

B. sb. =• Dialectic* slO i. 
axs»g Skei.ios Rc/tyc. 96 In j'our dialect leal 1 And prin- 
ciples silliigisticall If yc to remembrance call. 

iDialextically, adv. [f. prec. -h -i.y ‘^.} 

1 . By me.ans of diaicctic ; in dialectic fashion ; 
argumentatively, logically. 

(1 1665 J. Goodw IN EiUedw. the .Spirit (1867) 458 You may 
argue . .clialcctically or with probability. i6m Suc i ii 
( 1718) IV. 51 He discoursed, or reasoned dialectically. 1847 
Grotic Greece xxwii. (1B62) 111 . 331 Tflscusscd dialecii- 
rally,ur by rca.soniiigs expressed in general language. 1878 
Ili.'XLhY in N. Antcr. Rev. CXXVll. 48 The most reverend 
prelate might dialectically hew M. Coiiile in pieces. 

2 . As regards dialect; « DiALEtJTAi.LV. 

2868 G. Stki'Iiens Runic Mon. I. 86 A rune may dialecti- 
cally .. y. Try in power, according to locality. 2884 R..S. 
Pooi.K in r.ncytl. Brit. XVII. 641/1 Jwo roins, ditfcring 
dialectically in their inscriptions, were found in the ’I'i^^ris. 

Dialectician (d.ii alekti-Jan). [a. Y.dialccticun 
(liabelais, i6ih c.), f. L. dialect ic-us Dialectic a. ; 

see -It’lAN.] 

1 . One who is skilled in diaicctic ; a master of 
argument or disputation ; a logician. 

a 1693 UHueiiAKT Rabelais in. xix. 155 According to the 
Di.ilccticiaiis. ^12752 Bolinciikoke ..'I/rMar. /// Rt/ig. xli. 
(R.1, An art that, .might help the subtile dialectician to op- 
fiosc c\'en the man he could not refute. 1^91 S. Park AVy. 
to Print. Pa/er (R.), The grc.it poetical dinlectickui 
[DrydenJ. 28*7 Hat.i.am Const. Hist. (1876) I. iv. 2x8 The 
terseness or lucidity which long hnbiis of literary w'arfure 
. . have given to some expert dialecticians. 1851 Io^ngf. 
Gold. Leg. VI 73 For none but a clever dialectician Can hope 
to become a great plo'siLian. n x86a Bucele Civiliz.{\Zt^) 

III. v. 287 'j'hey were acute, dialecticians, and rarely blun- 
dered in w'hiTt is termed the formal part of logic. 

2 , A professed student of dialects. 

2848 Clough Bothic, Linds.Ty the ready of .speech, the 
Piper, the Dialectician. .Who in three weeks had created a 
dialect new for the party. 288a Mess Powlky in Trans. 
Cumhld. 4 ' Westtnhi. Antiq, Soc. VL^ 27a However well 
established [hisi opinion among diA]ectician.s may be. 

Dialecticism (daifile*ktisiz’m). [f. Dialectic 
• f -ISM.] 'i'he characteristic tendency or influence 
of dialect. 

MB Academy 24 Jan. 27 Di.i 1 ectici&m, phoncticisiii, ellipsis. 

Dialectics, sb. pi. : see Dialectic sb. i b. 
Di^alecti-’SCf V. rare. [f. Dialect + -IZE.] 
Irans. T'o make into a dialect, or make dialectal. 

1883 G. Stki'Iiess S. Bulge's Stud. N. Mythot. 23 It has 
even had time to become dialectized. 

Dialectology (daialektp-lodzi), [f. Gr. 9 *^- 
kftcTo-g Dialect + -logy.] The study of dia- 
lects; that branch of philology which treats of 
dialects. 

*979 President's Addr. Philol. Soc. 32 Materials for the 
dialectology of a single province. 1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 
Pyv f. 12 I'hc obscure and tortuous paths of Old English 
dialectology. 

Hence Dialtoto’loger, BlAleotologist^ one 
versed in dialectology ; Dlftleotolo'gloail a., per- 
taining to dialectology. 

*®79 President's Addr. Philol. Soe. 32 A dialectological 
introduction. 1881 Atkeuxntn 23 Apr, 554/3 The county 
IGornwall) presents to the dialectoluger two varieties of an 
English dialect. 2881 A. M, Elliott in A nurr, JmL PhiM. 

IV. 400 'J'lie dialectologist must be fastidious indeed who 
woufd not be satisfied with this extraordinary mass of 
material. 
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DiAXioaDm. 


sxAxaanr* 


Di’aleotor. [f, Diauct-i- > 08.1 

1(47 CuiOf Diaiittcr, oa< kiinied !o dialecti. Hence in 
m^. Diets. 

Diale*otual, a. rare, [irreg. f. Dialect; cf. 
efftety effectual.] «» Di a lectal. 

K. G» Latham Natiz/e Races Russian Em^, 256 
Dialectual varieties increase as we go westwards. x8^ 
Kitto.A Alexander Cyct, RihL Lit* (*863) tS^a Dinicctual 
varieties of pronunciation. 

Dialer, Dialing : see Dialler, Diallinu. 

Dialetike, •yk, obs. forms of Dialectic. 

Dialist (ddi'^ilist). [f.DiALj^.iH--iHT.] Amakcr 
of dials ; one skilled in dialling. 

i6tt T. Stirrui' lIurometriA ; or the Complete 

Diallist. 170^ Moxon Afeeh. Exere. 346 Heljiis to a young 
Dyalist for his mure orderly and quick making of Ilyals. 
1776 G. CtMvise.L'L Philos, Rhei. (iBoz) 1. lutrod., Thearchi> 
teot, the navigator, the dialist. 

Di-a'lkalamide. Chem, See Di* and Alka> 


L AMIDE. I 

1866 £. Franklano Led. No/cs Chem. Stud. 275 Sccon* j 
dary an<l tertiary nionalkalamidcs, dialkalamidcs, and tri.*!!* > 
k.aiamidc.Si arc known. ! 

11 [mod.L. dial- ! 

la^Cf a. Gr. 0(aAXa77 interchange, f. 8ta\Xa7- aorist j 
stem of iiaW&aaciv to interchange, f. Sta through, j 
across + AkXaaaeiv to change, make other than it 
is, f, d\\os other.] 

A. figure of si^ech by which arguments, after 
having been considered fi om various points of view, 
are all brought to liear u|)on one [loint. 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1831 Crayons from Commons 
44 And when a whole diallage was rear'd, Chagrined he 
found that no one tneinber cheer'd. 

DiaUage^ (dai’alAl,:^). Min. [a. dialle^e^ j 
f. Or. SiaAAoT^ (see prec.), named by Haiiy 1801, 
from its dissimilar cleavages.] A grass-green 
variety of pyroxene, of lamellar or foliated struc- j 
ture: formerly applied more widely to similar ; 
minerals, such as hypersthene, bronzilc, etc. j 

1805 K. Jameson Char. Min. 11. 605 .Smar.'igdite, Sans- j 
sure . . DiHlIagc, Hauy. x8n P/nkprton Pdral. 1. 353 ! 
Metallic dullage, from Saxony. 1865 L'K.<i tkangk ) 'adtiiug ' 
round IV. Ene. 222 Some .Serpentine is permeated by vcitis j 
of golden diallage. 1879 Rn it.kv .S'tnd. Rocks x. 121 .Some | 
of the so^Ctallcd diallagi^s belong r.ather to cnslaiitc than to i 
pyroxene, since the cryslallhntion is rhombic. 1 

^ attrib. X843 Por flock GeoL 211 Hypersthene .. passes : 
into A greyish-green diallage, amt, with a greenish felspar, ' 
forms the very b 'aiitiful diallage rock of those localities ' 
r.Xthenryl. i8S5.f.n. Forhks Tour Mt. Plane xi, 237 'I'he J 
boulders here seemed to be gabbro or diallage rock. ' I 

Hence Dlillaglo ^(biiilard,:;ik), a. [P*. dialla^ 
}*ique\ Blallagoid (doiios'ldguid'), r?., containing or 
resembling diallage. 

X847 Ckaiu, Diallagie, 1879 Ri’tley .S’//*/. Rocks x. 125 
The diallagie augite sections are broad, /bid. x. 13a The 
diallagoid augite of lioricky. 

Dialled (dsi 'aid '•,///. a. [f. Dial j //.1 or v. t- 
-Ki).] Measured or ni,aiked by a dial. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melincourt III. 50 The careless hours 
. . Still trace upon the dialled brass 'I'he sh.ade of their un- 
varying way. 169X W. Tuckwell Tongues in Trees 143 
Six hours to toil, the rest to leisure give, fn them — so say 
the dialled hours— live. 

tDiallel. Obs.—*\ [ad. Gr. JitlAA^Xos through 
one another.] (See quot.) 

xM Blount Glossogr, &v., A.s parallels are lines running 
one by the other without meeting: .so Diallels arc lines which 
run one through the other, that is, do cross, intersecate, or 
cut. [Hence in Bailev, Asm, etc.]. 

11 DiftUolOll (ddialrlcbin). Logic. [mocl.L. f. 
Gr. 81* &KKri\tav through or by means of one another: 
see prec.l Definition in a circle, i.e. definition by 
means of a term which is itself defined by the de- 
fined word. 

1837 8 Sir W. Hamilton Lone xxiv. fi86o) II. 17 llie 
ancients called the circular definition by the name of 
DialleloHt as in this case wc declare the deJinHutn and the 
de/inlens reciprocally by e.ich other {fit,' aAAijAwi'). 
IlDiallelUS (doiairl/^s). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. {rpSiros) diaXSrjXos reasoning in a circle ; see 
prec. (in mod.F. dia/t^/e.)] Keasouingin a circle ; 

i.e. endeavouring to establish a conclusion by 
means of a proposition which is itself dependent on 
the said conclusion. 

X837-8 .Sir W. Hamilton Logie xxvi. (i860) II. 51 The 
proi^ition which we propose to prove must not he used as 
a principle for its own probation. Tlie violation of this rule 
is called the Orbisre/cinttlus in dcmoustraudo^^ialielus. 
Hence Dialleloni a., involving reasoning or 
defining in a circle. 1» niod. Diets. 

DiaUer. dialer (ddrMai). [f. Dial sb.^ + 
-EU *.] One who makes a survey of mines by the 
aid of a * dial * or compass. 

X747 Hooson Mined s Did. R lij, This Roofing . . if done 
hy^a skillful Dialer, and by a Dial that he is acquainted with 
. . is certain enough. X778 W. Prycr Min. Comub. 204 In 
the same manner the Dialler takes his second measurement. 
DiiJ-leBB, Dial-like; see Dial jAI 8 b. 
BialUllff, diaUng (dai-alig), vbL sb. [f. Dial 
and V. •f-iNoL] 

X. The art of constructing dials, f b. The 
measurement of time by a dial {obs,). 

Bat Math* Prff* 37 Horometrie . . in EngUshe, may 


he termed Dialling. XM93 Fale (tsite)* The Art of Dialling ; 
tc^'hing an ea<iiB and perfect way to make all kindc of 
Dialls vpon any plainc platte, bowsoeuer phwetl. 1703 
hloxoN MecM. kxerc, 307 These Rules of adjusting the 
Motion of the Sliadow to the Motbif of the Sim, may be 
railed .Scicniilick Dyalling. xyay-gx Chamrkkr Cyct., Dial- 
iing, the art of drawing sun, moon, and star-dials, on any 
given plane, or on the surface of any given l>ody. 1637 
Whewkll ftist. indud. Sc. (1857) I. laa Another result of 
the doctrine of the sphere was Gnomonick or Dialling. 

2 . The use of a ‘ dial * or compass in underground 
surveying. 

1670 Sir I. Pettus Fodinte Regalia a He is directed lo- 
w.'ird the Siinfc by a Needle touch'd wdth a Loadstone, the 
using whereof is called Diajlin^. 1778 W. Phvck jV/«. 
Cvrnnb. 202 Dialling is requisite in almost every shaft. 

t 3 . romr. Apparatus of the nature <1 dials, rare. 

1736 Ni.-oent Gr. Tour 1. 2^8 A handsome garden, in 
which there is a variety of dialling. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as dialling-globe (see 
quot.) ; dialling-ncalo, graduated lines on ruleis, 
the edge of quadrants, etc., to facilitate the con- 
struction of dials ; dialling-sphere, a variety of 
dialiing-globe. 

166(6 Coi.MNs in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 11. 462 A 
di.'jlling scheme of Mr. Foster’s. 1706 Pmi-Lirs (cd. Kersey', 
Diaifing-Globe, an Instrument made of Brass or Wood, 
with a IManc fitted to the Horizon, ami an Index particu- 
larly contrived to draw all sorts of Dials, and to give a clear 
demoiistiation of that Art. 1767 J'hil. Trans. LVII. 389 
A new Method of constructing Siui-Dials . . without the 
Assistance of Duiling Serdcs. 

Diallogite: see Diauxdte. 

Di*aTlyL Cfiem. [Di- 2.] a. sb. The organic 
radical allyl in the free state, H Cj H., . Cj H5 : 
see Allvl. b. attrib. and Comb. Containing two 
equiv.alcnt8 of allyl. 

1869 Koscoii; Elem. Chem. 389. 1880 E. Ci-eminsiiaw Ir. 
ICurtd Atomic 7/1.265 Free allyl or diallyl, has doubled 
its molecule. 

Dialogic Cdaialp-dsjik), a. [ad. mcd.I.. dialo- 
gic-us, a. Gr. fitaXoyixos, f. SidXo^os Dialooi'E : sec 
-ic. In vaod.Y . dialogiqne (t8th c.)] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of dialogue; sharing in dialogue. 

1833 'Piiirlwall in Philol. Mus. II. 560 Tbc di.'iliigic f«>rm 
bad not then ticcoinc so indispensable with Pl.itu. 1850 
Bi.ackig /Esrhylns I. Pref. 44 i be iambic or dialogic part 
of ancient tingcdy. x886 liarper'^s Mag. Sci>l. /qa Several 
dialogic personages. 


2 . A writer of dialomies. 

/t x66o Hammond fVks.ll. 232 (R.) If we will believe the 
dkilogist’s reasonings. 17x1 Siiaviesd. Charac. (t737) HL 
V. ii. 292 'I’he Characters, or Personages, employ'd by our 
new orthodox Dialogists. 1839 Maginn in Eraser's Mag. 
X K. 27 1 The doctor had never read the Greek dialogist. 

Dialonstio (d9iiiUl3i'stik\ a. [ad. Gr. 
AoynrrofS of or for discourse ; see prec. and -ic.] 
Having the nature or form of dialogue; taking 
part in dialogue ; argumentative. 

1677 Gale Crt.GcntiJes II. iii. 9a In their disputes or 
Dialogistic ratiocinations. 1881-3 Sciiaff Enr^cL Relig. 
Kn(nvL 11. 7390 The foim of the book [Malachi] is dialo- 
gistic,- .an nsscrtmn of the prophet followed by an excuse 
of the people, which in turn is refuted. 

Dialogi'ltical, a. [f. prcc. + -ai..] > prec. 

1715 M* J>aviks a then. Pri*. 1. 185 'I'wo dialogisiical 
conjurers, with their dramatick cncb.'uitnuniis, change the 
scene. 

Dialog[i*Btioally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ».] 

In (iialogislic fa.shion ; in ninnner of a dialogue. 

A 1654 J. Riciiariiron i *n Old Ted. 449 (T.t In liis pro- 
phecy he fMalaclii] proceeds mosi diulogislically. 

Dialogite Cd'^^Mt’d^d.^aiL). Min. liirron. diall-. 
[Named oy Jasche about 1817 from Gr. 

* doubt, selection’ : see -itb.] A rose-red carbonate 
of manganese ; a s>'ncinym of rhodochrosUc. 

i8a6 Kmmon.s Afin, 215 Dialogite. 1835 Siiefaku At in, 
134 J^iallogite. 

Dialogisa (doiice ldd^aiz^ v.^ See also Dialo- 
0111/.B. [mod. ad. Gr. StaXoyi^foOai to converse, 
debate, f. fitdXoyor Dialogue; in F. dialogiscr, 16- 
17th c. : see -ize.] intr. To converse, <iiseu.ss, or 
carry on a dialogue i^vitJi), Hence Dia logiBlng 
vbL sb. and ppi. a. 

x6ox Deacon A Walker Spirits A* Direls To Rdr, 12 This 
di.ali>gi/ing manner of dealing. 1677 Gale 07. Gentiles 11. 
iv. 402 Pl.'ito.. brings in .Socrates dialogising with young 
Alc.ibiade.s. z68p Col. Rec. Pennsyh. I. 254 He did not 
think it was their work to dialogize with any rn.'in without 
doivs. .«8M T.0WK1.L Lett. (1894) I. 21 X 111 (hem also tliero 
art^ dialogiziiig and inonulogizing thuugiiti,, but not fleiih 
nnd blood enough. 

Dialogons (daiitclogns), a, rare, [f. L. dia- 
log Its. Gr. 81/1X07-0? 1 )iAi.or.UK + -ous.] Of or bc- 
loiiging to dialogue ; in quot. •-» dialoguc-writ- 
ing. 


Dialogical (dDialF'<l.^ikal), a, [f. as prcc. + ' 
-AL.] qirec. | 

x6oi Dracon 8 r Walker Diaiogicall Di‘;conrKCH of . 

Spirits and Divcl.H. itox -51 Burton .d/m/. J//’/. 11. ii. iii. 1 
(1651) 258 That dmlogtcall dlspiitatton with X.'urbnriaH the j 
Christian. 1880 E.^ Opfert Fotvid. L. Pref. 9 For the sake of ! 
a mure vivid description, especially in the dialogical )>arl s. ; 
Hence Dlalo'^oally, adv. \ 

1766 (iOLDSM. Vic. IV. yii, If you are for a cool argument j 
. .arc you for managing it analogically or dinlugii.ftHy '/ ! 


X737 Fifmmnc //«/. Reg. Ded., The iniqiiitoiiii sitriniscs 
of a certain nnonymous ilialogous author. 

Dialogue (dol’M/g),.! A Forms: 3-7dia1oge, 
(4 dialoko, -logg, -log), 5-7> dyaloguo, 6- dia- 
logue. [a. F. dialogc (13th c. in Hatz.-Darro.), 
infxl.K. diahgttc, ad. L. dialogus, Gr. 5idXo7o? con- 
vcisation, dialogue, f. btaXiyeaOai to speak alter- 
nately, converse : see Dialect.] 

1 . A conversation carried on between two or more 


Dialogism (tbiiX-lod^iz’m). [svd. L. dialo- | 
gismus the rhetorical figure (see sense i a. Gr. ■ 
SiaXoyiOfsliS balancing of accounts, reasoning, con- I 
versntion, debate, f. btaKoyi(f(T 9 ai to Diai.ooi/.k : i 
see -TSM. In F, dialogisme (1557 in Hatz.- Darin.).] i 

1 . Rbd. The discussion of a subject under the | 
form of a dialogue, to the personages of which the 1 
author imputes ideas and sentiments. 

x^ Fui.kk Retentizte 306 (T.) His foolish dialogism is a 
fighting with his own shadow. [XS89 Puttfnham Eng, 
Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 243 This manner of s|)eecli is by the 
figure Diafogisnius, or the right rcasoncr.] 1609 K. Ber- 
nard Faitk/nll Shehkeard 67 Dmlogisuie , . is, when a 
question is made, and forthwith readily answered, as if iwo 
were talking together. D. Storks Txwlve Minor I 

Proph. PreL(L.), Enlarging what they would say. .by their 
di.Tlogisms and colUxpues. 

2 . A conversational phrase or speech; a Dia- 
log HE, spoken or written. 

1623 CocKKKAM Eng. Did. 11, A Talking together .. Dia- 
logisinc. 1647 Tkai-p Comm. Matt. xxv. 37-;q Not tb.nt there 
shall be then any such dbdogism (say divines) at the last 
day. i6sx Life Father. Katpi 74 Such Di.*ilogisms .is 

these past betwixt them. 18x2 B/ackiv. A fa:;. XI. 444 By run 
will never write a tragedy, though be sent ten Uiuloglsms to i 
the Alljein.'irle-strcel Press. j 

3 . Logic. A term introduced for a form of argu- | 

ment having a single premisi and a disjunctive j 
conclusion. ; 

The kind of argument is as follows : ‘ A B is an unimagin- i 
ative man ; therefore either he is not a true poet, or true 
poets may be men without imagination.' I'he n.imc implies 
a parallelism to tlie syllogism. 

1880 C. .S. Peirce Algthra of Logic in Amer.Jrtd. Math, 
III. 20 In this way any or^iincnt may be resolved into 
arguments, each of which has one prcmis.s and two altern- 
ative conclusions. Such an argument, when cumplctcd, 
may be called a Dialogism. 

DialOtfist (daiireddd^ist). [ad. L. diahgista, 
ad. Gr. ocoXoyttrT^?, f. SidAoyo? ; sec Dialogue 
and - 1 . 81 : in F. diahgiste (17th c.). See also 
Dialoguist.] 

1 . One who takes part in a dialogue ; one of the 
personages in .an imaginary dialogue. 
a 1677 BARRow,Sr^/'/H.Wk!i. 1686 II. 114 Thelikedoth Cicero 
[assert], .in the person of his DialogUts. 1761 Stvrne Tr. 
Shandy 111. xxxvii. The diait^ist afTirmetn, lliat a long 
nose is not without its domestic conveniences also. 

De Quincey Afitton v. Sout^y Wks. XII. 176 Die two dia- 
logists ore introduced walking out after breakfast. 


persons ; a col lot] tty, talk together. 

(The tendency U to confine it to two persons, pcrhapii 
lliruu^;b assuciulin!; din- with//#-: cf. mmo/ogtu\) 

1401 Ptd. l'i>ems iKolls) 11. 109 To make with the a dia- 
loggc, 1 holdc it hot wast. XS09 Fihmkk Fun. Serm. CUss 
Richmond Wk.s. 1x876* 289 A dyalogue, that is to saye a 
comynycacyon bctwyxt .. Mailba, and our sauyour jhesu. 
1599 SiiAKs. A/ttch Ado III. i. 31 Fcarc yuu nut iiiy part of 
tbc Dialogue. 1749 Fiklihni; Tom Jones VI. xvi. ii, A 
short dialogue, .then passed between them. 1865 Dickuns 
ATul. Fr. 1. ix, Bella had closely attended to thU short 
dialogue. 

b. (without pi.) Verbal interchange of thought 
between two or more i)crsons, conversation. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. (in Palsgr. 1052) By way of dya- 
login; belwene the lady Mary Sc li>^i- servant Gyles. 1595 
SifAKB. John 1. 1. 70X In Dialoeut; of CompliMnent. x6sx 
Hobufn Lemiath. ii. xxv. X33 'lo enter into ilisnnte, and 
Dialogue with him. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 532 .So passed 
in pleasing dialo^e awuy 'i'he night. 1859 Glu. Kliot 
A . Bede 87 Th.it IS the great advantage of dialogue on liorsc- 
back ; it c.in be merged any minute into a trot or canter. 
2 . A literary work in the form of a conversation 
bctw'ccn two or more persons. 

a 1225 Am r. R. 76 l>is bcoft s,-in Gregoi les wordcs, in bis 
djaloue. CX325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1157 Danytl in his 
dialokex dcvyscil sum tyme. 1493 Dives 4* Paup., Here 
endith a .. dyalogue of Diues « pauper, a X53X Pol, 
Rd. fir L> /V<(7//jr(x866) 15 A Dynlug betwixt the gmiylmau 
and the plowman. fjjSi Siiak.s. L. L, L. v. ii. B95 Wil you 
In are the Dialogue that the two Learned men haiie coin- 
piled, in praise uf the Gwle and the Cuckow? X75X Juiikson 
Rambler No. 156 f 7 'rr.ii»cdy was a Monody . . improved 
.irtcrw.irds into adialoguc by the addition of another speaker. 
1838 Thirlwall f/nror IV. 275 Plato, in one of his dia- 
logues, introduces Anytiin as vehemently ofTcndcd with 
•Socrates, xtta Temperance Mirr. Mar, 63 Uncle Job’s 
Theory, A Dialogue [lictwccn 5 iiersonsj. 

b. (without//.) Literary composition of this 
nature; the conversation written for and spoken 
by actors on the stage ; hence, in recent use, stylo 
of dramatic conversation or writing. 

x^ PutTENHAM Eng. Poesio 1. XL (Arb.) 41 Others who 
. .by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuatc end familiar 
talke of . . shepheards, heywards and suen like. 16M Stanley 
Hist. Phiht. V. (1701) 174/a The Writings of Plato are by 
W.iy of Di.ilogue. i779^x Johnson L. P., Smith Wk». II. 
468 The diction. .U too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue; 
1819 Lytton Disownetl^Z Your book 12 very ckver, but it 
wants dialogue. 1841 Elpmimstonr Hist. Ind. 1. 083 The 
plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively. 1880 
Grove Did, Mus, II. 531/1 WtiOptra comtqud\ the denoue- 
ment is happy, and llie Dialogue spoken. 
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t8. Soch a composition set to music for two or I 
more voices. O^s. 

i6<3 r. Plavpord Select Musical Ayres and Dia- 
loKuet. *6^7 J. Gamulf Ayres and Dialogues to be 
sung to the Theorbo-J.ute or llasw Viol. 1659 — (fi/U) (in 
(Jrove />/VrA 1 . 580) Ayres and Dialogues for One, 
Two, and Three Voices. 

4. aUriff. and CoM^., as dMlogue>atUh(n\ -novel y 
-piece, -writer ; dialogue-wise adv., in the form 
of n dialogue. 

1561 Vf.kos (title), The Hvntynge of Purgatorye to Death, 
made Dmlogewysc. x6ia VVcwdau. Snt’g. il/n/if Wk!4.(i653) 
19’' Explained Dialogue wise, betwixt the Autfiour and a 
Military Surgeon. *711 Siiaftfsb. Cttarac. (1737) 111 . 317 
The form or manner of our dialogue.autlior. Fikloinu 
Ciyfent Gard. Trag. Prolegoni., A I'ragedy is a thing of ! 
five acts, written dialoguewisc. 1768 Fuotf Detttl on a | 
Sticks III. Wks. >799 II. 280 A kind of circulating library, I 
for the vending of dialogue novels. *783 J/ist. Miss Ba/ti- i 
Morcs I. 2iij 1 will write it dialogue Inshion. i86x J. M. 
Nfack in Lit. Churchman Vll. 375/t It i.s a poem written 
dialogucwise. 

XMalogue (d3i-alpg\ v, [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. 
dialoguer (1717 in Hatz.-Darm).] Hence also 
Di'alogued pfL a., Draloguing vhl, sb, 

1 . intr. To hold a dialogue or conversation. 

1607 Shaks. Timon h. ii. 152 I’ar, How dost Ktwle? A^. 
Dost Dialogue with thy shadow ? 1685 Trial o/H, Ct'rnhh^ I 
etc, 28 Vou must not stand to Dialogue between one another. 
174X Richardson Pamela II. 45 l^us foolishly dialogued I 
with my Heart. 1817 Cor.KKiuc:R Dior;. Lit, (1882) 286 
Tho.so pupprt'heroines for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. x858CAu1.v1.1-: 
Freak, Gt, I. iv. v. 426 Much scini..‘uticulatc (lucsiioning 
and dialoguing with Dame de Roucuullcs. 

b. //nrej/f and^rj , ! 

xdaS EAKi.e Microcosm,, Tohaeco^seller (Arb.) 59 NVhcrc I 
men dialogue with their noses, and tiu-ir cuiniminicalion is | 
smoalc. xSgx Sat, Rev, 18 June 709''2 With oboe obbligato ' 
dialoguing now with sopranos, now with tenors. { 

1 2 . tram. To converse with. Obs. 

1699 F. TU gg Quakerism A‘.r/Mtv/ 9 To dialogue the 
Bishops, .and call them Moiwtcrs. Ibia, 27 The Quakers 
dialogu'd the Hi.shops. ^ i 

8, To express in the form of a dialogue ; to i 
furnish with dialogue. ^ | 

’597 >Shaks. Lender s Compl. 132 And dialogu'd for him : 
wh.at he would say. 1781 Mad. D'Arrlay Diary May, 
Our conference grew very grave . . I have not time locli.v 
logue it. Ai-iutemy 16 May 356 A tale full of hum.an 
interest, brightly dialogued. ^ xVBfj Cmtrmfi. Rcx>, May 717 
The prodigious skill of his dialogued arguinentatioti. 

IMalOguer (ddi'alpgdJ). rare. [f. prec. - i-'KhI.] 
One who takes part in a dialogue ; » iJiAho- 

(ilAT I. 

i^G. Mrkf.oith Rjf'oist I. xvii. 314 A polished whisperer, 
a lively dialogucr, one for witty bouts. 

Diflbloffllist (dai'alfj'gi.st). [f. Dialoove sb, + 
-lisr.] A writer of dialogue ,* DrAhO<;/.ST 2. 

*739 CAKTKKtr. a Igaro/ti oh M'w/ou's Philos. (1747) 

1 1 . 60 The A/oliun Dialugu i.sts, iSM P/dl Mall G. 3 July 
11/1 The whimsical dialuguist of the Happy Island.^. 

Di'aloguitiey v, ? Obs . : see Dtalouizr. [f. 
as prec. + -TZE.] intr. 'Po take part in dialogue ; 
to converse. lienee Di'aloKuoBing vhl. sb, 

*899 BrourhSoH’s Lett. xii. 42 Euripides and Mcimndcr, 
Socrates and Epicurus dialugui.sini^nnd conferring toi^uthcr. 
1603 Haksnf.t Po^. Impost, xxiii. x6b Upon «iucsLioiiing 
aiidDialonizing with the 1 >evil. a]6]9 Foiheroy A thcom. 

1. xii. i 3 (1632) xa6 'J'hese interlocutorie and dialoguising 
dreameii. 

IK'al-plate. [f.DiALj^.^ + PL.vrE.] The face- 
plate of n dial ; spec, i^in Clock-making) the sheet 
of metal, glass, etc. on the face of wliich the hours, 
etc. are marked ; --Dial 
Z0OO Land, Gas, No. 2^3/4 A little Gold Watch with 
a white Enamell Dial-Platci made in France. 1781 Cowi'Ek 
Conversation 380 The circle formed . . Like figures drawn 
upon a dial-plate. x8f6 J. Sco r r 1 ' is. Pan's (ed. 5) 63 
Niches . . in which diAcrent . . names might be slid . . in 
tiic same way as the ever-changing days of the month arc 
slid into the dial-plates of our cIock.s. xSao Caklyi.f Heroes 
ill. (18581 263 His characters are like watches with dial-phites 
of transi)ar«nt crystal. 

/ii*. 1809 Lvtion Dismvned 59 Every stroke upon the 
dial'plate of wit was true to llic genius of the hour. 

Emkk.son Hatnre, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) II. iS3 I he visible 
world . . is the dial plate of the invisible. 

b. A graduated plate used with a la}>idary’s dial, 
*875 Urk Diet, Arts III. 4a A needle, .marks by its points 
the divisions on the dial-plate. 

BifdU'riCr <1. C/iem. [f. D1-2 + Al(loxan) + 
Uftre.] In diabtric addy C^ N.^ Hi O4, an acid ob- 
tained by hydrogenizing alloxan, which crystallizes 
in needles, and forms, with metals, salts called 
Dlalu'ratet. Hence Dlaltvruuido, the primary 
nmide in which the replacing radical is that of 
dialnric acid. 

184s G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Cltem, 1 . 60 On treating 
alloxan with sulphuretted hydrogen, we obtain .. dialuric 
acid, 1896 Watts ir, Gmelin's C/tent, X. 158 Dialurate of 
Potash. Deposited on mixing a {)otasb-salt with aqueous 
dialuric acid. 1868-77 Watts DiU. Cltem. V. 958 Dialuric 
and uric acids may be regarded as tartrun-ureidc and 
tartron-diureide resj^ctively. 

Bialy* (d»l&li), pd, Gr. SioXti-, stem (but not 
regular combining form) of dioAv-ciy to part asun- 
der) separate, used as the first clement in many 
botanical terms, with the sense of * separated or 


'non-nnited*. Synonymous terms are usually found 
in Abo- and Polt-. Thus BlAlyowpal (-ka*jp^l) 
[see Cabpkl], * an ovary or fruit with nnunited 
carpels ’ Syd, See, Lex, Xlialyeaxpoiui (rka* jpas) , a, 
[Gr. /wpirdY fruit], having the car])cls distinct. 
2 >laljp«taloiii (-peTabs) a,y having the petals dis- 
tinct. Bialypliylloiui (-fidds) a, [Gr. a leaf], 

having the leaves distinct. So BlolyseT^aloiui, 
Dlalsrata'ininoiui adjs.y having the sepals, the 
stamens, distinct. 

1849 Hknfrfy Kudim, Bol. (1858) too More correctly 
called dialy-fietnlouH, with tlie petals distinct. 1859 C. 
Dmessrm Rutlim. Dot. 346 It is said to be apocarpous . . or 
rtialycarimus. 1866 Treas, Bot., Dialypltjellous, the StTine 
AS Pulyscpalous. s88a Gray Struct. Hot, vi. $ 5. 244 Dialy* 
pemlous tused by F.ndlicher) has the same meaning, poly- 
jictalous. X883 Syd. ,Soc, Lex., Dialyphyllous, having 
separate leaves. Ibid., Diaiysepalous, having the sepals 
distinct ; same as Polysepalous, Ibid.y DialystamiHous, 
having separate, distinct stamens. 

Di'alytsable, -sable, a, [f. Dialyse v. -t- 
-ABLE. So F. dialysablei] Capable of separation 
by dialyjds. In mod. Diets. 

Bialysate (dsiioe-lizA). Cltem, [f. Dialyse + 
-ATE LJ That portion of a mixture that remains 
after dialysis. 

1867 J. Attfifld Chem. (i885> 811 ‘I'hc portion passing 
through the septum is term^ the diirnsate, the portion 
which does not pass thtliugh is termed the dialysate. 

BiaTysa-tor. CAem. rare, [f. Dialyme, with 
h, agent-snffix -alor.'] a-'DiALYSEB. 

X891 Daily AVrer 16 Jan. 2/3 It docs not belong to the 
group of so-called toxalhumins, as it can withstand hi{zh 
temperatures, and in thedialysutor passes quickly and easily 
through the membrane. 

Bialyse, -zo (dol ubiz), ?*. Chem. [f. Dialv- 
.sis, after anafyse.] tram. To separate the crys- 
talloid part of a mixture from the colloid, in tiic 
process of chemical dialysis. 

x86x Graham in Phil. Trans. 1C6 The mixed fluid to be 
dialysed is poured into the hoop upon the siirfare of the 
parchment-paper. Ibid. 205 The solution is the mure dur- 
able the longer it has been dialysed. 1885 A. W. Blyth 
in Leisure Hour Jan. 23/1 Salt dialysed through the walls 
into the distilled water. 

Hence Di'alysod ///. a., that has undergone the 
process of dialysis ; dialysed iron, a soluble ferric 
liydroxide, prepared by dialysis, used in medicine. 
Di alysing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1867 ft.ee Dialvtic tJ. 1875 H, C. Wood Therap, (1879) 
96 l)ialy/ecl Iron.. is a clear, ncutr.1I, nearly t.isteless, dark- 
red liquid, prepared by dialyzing a solution of the chloride 
of iron. x8&| W. G. Si rvknsom in Pop, Se. Monthly XX IV, 
771 Membranes pOHHe.sslng dialyzing power. 
Bialy8er,-ier(d.^i'ul)i/.')j). Chm, [CDialyhe 
+ -ruL] An apparatus for effecting dialysis; a 
vessel formed of parchment or animal membrane 
floated on water into which the crystalloids pass 
through the membrane, leaving the colloids behind, 
i86x Graham in Phil. Trans, 186 The vessel dc.scribed 
(dialyscr) is then floated in a h.isin containing .a considcrahle 
quantity of water. s86z N, «J- Q. 7 I)er., '1 nc Dialyscr, in- 
vented by Thomas Graham, Esq., F.R.S.^ Master of the 
Mint, is an Apparatus for etfccting Chemical Analysis by 
me.Tiis of Liquid Diffusion. x863 -7a Watis Diet. Chem. 1 . 
316 A sheet of this parchment stretched on hoop of thin 
wood or gutla percha forms a very convenient dialyser. 
x86^ H. Sfencf.r Biol. 1 . 20 Cknnbined substances between 
which the affinity is feeble, will separate on the Uialyzer. 

Bialysis (doiiocdisis). PI. dialyses, [a. Gr. 
flidAutrtr separation, dissolution ; f. UiaAi/fiv to part 
asunder, f. Sia- through, asunder + Xvetv to loose.] 

1 1 . /Ihel. a. A statement of disjunctive proposi- 
tions. b, = Asyndeton. Obs. 

Day Png. Secretary it. (1625) 98 Dialisis, a separa- 
tion of one thing from another, both being absolved by a 
.sr.vcrall reason, in the nature of a Dilemma, as thus. . If you 
rcincmlx;? it, 1 Itave said enough, if not, my words^will not 
provoke you. X589 FVctf-nmam /Wr/z hi. xIx.iArh.) 
230 A muncr ufsricach [DLiiisisj or the DismcmhrerJ not so 
figuratiue ns fit fur argumentation, and worketh not vrilike 
the dilemma of the Logicians. z8s3 Craiiii Techuot. Diet., 
Dialysis, (Rhet.). .i.c, asyndeton, a figure of speech in which 
several words are put together without being connected to- 
gether by a cuujuiu.tioii, as veni, vidi, viei, 

t 2 . Gram, =- Di . tresis i. Obs. 

1797-51 CfiASioERS O'r/., Dialysis, in grammar, a charac- 
ter, coii-iistiiig of two points'* placed over two vowels of 
a word, which W'ould otherwise make a diphthong ; but are 
hereby parted into tw'o syllables. As in Mosa'ic. x8x8 K. 
V. Blomfiei. 1) tr. Matthiae's Gram.ix^^^) p. xlviii, 'Ee'Aircro 
is not a dialy-sis of ^Airm but comes from ukvofsu, 

1 3 . Afed, Dissolution of strength. Obs, ^ 
x8a3 Crahh Technol. Diet., Dialysis, .a dissolution of the 
.strength, or a weaknc&s of the liinl^ X883 Sydt Soc. Lex. . 
Dialysis, an old term for weakness of the muscles of the 
limbs. 

4 . Path, Solution of continuity, 

x8zx Hooper Dict.y Diafysisy a solution of continuity, or 
a destruction of parts. 

6 . Chem. A name given by Graham to a process 
of separating the soluble ciystalloid substances in 
a mixture from the colloid by filtration through 
a parchment membrane floating in water. 

x86z Graham in PhU Tram. t 86 It may perhaps be al- 
lowed nis to apply the cmivenienl term dialytts to the 
method of separating by diffusion through a septum of 
gelatinous matter. 1864 Reader ae Get. 5x6 QttatiJin^, On 


the Detection of Poisons by Dialysis., 1878 Foeria Phys, 
II, 1 . 194 By dia]ysi.s it may be sttU further purified. 

comb. sI69 R. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 197 
Pl«ue the filtered brine in a bladder or vessel of the pre. 
pared dialysis-parchment. 

Bial^io (ddifili'tik), a. [ad. GT.JkaKirriHds able 
to dissolve, f. fiioA vrot separated, dissolved, f. 81a- 
Adciv : see Dialyhib.] 

1 . Chem. Of the nature of or pertaining to chemi- 
cal dialysis. 

x86x Grailam in Phil. Traus. 186 The most suitable of Ml 
substance.*! for the dialytic .septum appears to l>e the com- 
merci.il materi.tl known as vegetable j^rchmeiit or parch- 
ment paper. 1867 J. ATTFtKi.D C//#w. (1885) 8x3 Diidysed 
iron or dialytic iron. 1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. Mus. 
§ 2546 Experiments on absorption and dialytic .separation of 
gases by colloid septa. 

ta. Med. * Relating or pertaining to dialysis 
(sense 3) ; relaxing.* Syd. Soc. Lex, 1883. Obs. 

8- Geol. and Alin. (See quot.) 

1877 A. H. Ghekn Phys. Geol. iii. $ r, 93 Those derivative 
rocks, which have been formed not by the mechanical wear 
and tear of pre-existing rocks, hut by the chemical decom- 
position of their constituents, arc sometimes called Dialytic. 

4 . Math. Of or pertaining to the differentiation 
of equations by the process of dissolution described 
in the quotation. 

1853 Svi.vkster in Phil. Trans. CXLIII, i. 544 Dialytic. 
If there be a system of functions containing in each term 
iliflcrciiC cunibinatiuns of the powers of the variables in 
tmmlxrr equal to the number of the functions, a resultant 
may be formed from these functions, by, as it were, dissolv- 
ing the relations which connect together the different com- 
lunations of the powers of the variables, and treating them 
I na simple independent qiiuntitic.s linearly involved in the 
functions. The rcsuli.Tiit so formed is called the Dialytic 
Resuliant of the functions supposed ; and any method by 
which the elimination between two or mure equ.Ttions can 
he made to depend on the formation of .such a resultant Is 
called a dmlytic method of elimin.ntioii. 

6. Dialytic telescope ; a telescope in which achro- 
matism is effected by means of two lenses separated 
and placed at some distance from each other. 

1846 E. West tr. PescheC s Elem. Physics II. 136 Prof. Lht- 
row of Vienna in 1827 . . proposed that the telescope should 
he fitted up with its proper object gl.Tss of crown glass ; aiul 
that a flint glass lens, of much smaller diameter, should he 
placed at a proper distance behind the former, to counteract 
the prismatic dispersion of the ray.s. The name of dialytic 
telescopes w.tx given to tlie.se instruments. 

IHalytically, adv. [f. I )ial ytic + -al -i- -ly.'-^] 
lly way of dialysis; by the dialytic method of 
elimination in mathematics. 

*873 t*. Sai.mom Higher Plane Curves 29 The actual 
elimination of A is easily performed dialytically. 

i Bialyton. Rhet, Obs. [L., a. Gr. fiid- 
\vToy, Kubst. use of fiiaAuroy; see DlALYTlc.] * 
Dialyhir i b. 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 182 Dialytun . . is all one with 
Asyndeton. 2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Dialyton, a Rhe- 
torical Figure, when several Words are put together with- 
out any Conjunction Copulative. X7ax in Baii.kv. 

BiamagUOt (d.iiianncgnet). [f. Dia- pref} 

+ Magnet ; cf. next,] ^ Diamaonktic sb. 

in Weuster. xByx Tyndall P'ragm. i'r. (1879) I. 
xiii. 380 Each man walking over the eartlt's surface is a 
true diamagnet. 

Biamagnetio (doi amxgne’tik'i, a. and sb. [f. 
Gr. fiia- D ia- /;*(/'.• through, across + Magnetio. 

Introtluced by Faraday in 1846, first as sb., and then as 
adj.l 

A. adJ. 

1 . Of a body or substance : Exhibiting the pheno- 
mena of Di.vsiagnetism; the opposite of magnetic 
or paramagnetic. 

A diamagnetic substance in the form of a bar or the like, 
when suspended freely and exposed to magnetic force, takes 
an equatorial position, i. c. at right angles to the lines of 
the force \ n paramagnetic for magfietic) substance takes an 
axial pusition, i. c. in the direction of those lines, 

1846 Fabaday Ex/er. Res. in Electr. \n Phil. Trans. I. 
43 9 ^48 The metals which arc magnetic retain a por- 
tion bl their power after the great change has been effected, 
or in what might lie culled their diamagnetic state.' 1849 
Mrs. SoMERviLLic Connect. Phys. Rc. xxxiii. 369 Substances ,, 
aflfccted aficr the manner of bismuth (when sus^nded 
between the poles of an electro-magnet] are .said to be dia- 
magnetic. z863-7a Watts Diet. Chent, 111 , 777 The same 
body may appear magnetic or diamagnetic, according to 
the medium in whichjt is placed. 1891 Snpptt, to Lightning 

7 Join 9 Diamagnetic suustances are those through which 
magnetic effects arc transmitted less readily than through air. 

2 . Belonging or relating to diamagnetic bodies, 
or to diamagnetism. 

1 X846 Faraday Exper. Res. Electr. in Phil. Trans. I. afi 

I 2270, As I have called air, glass, water, etc.' diama^neticR 
(2149), so 1 will distinguish these lines by the term dtomag- 
netic curves, lioth in relation to and contradistinction from 
the lines called magnetic curves. 1851 H. Mayo PoP. 
SuPerst. (ed. 2) xpo Dd-force. which its discoverer now holds 
to DC the same with the diamagnetic influence. ^855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (xS^a) I. 1. lv« 69 Altering the 
direction of diamagnetic pohinty in metals. . 

B. sb, A body or substance exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of Dumaokbtisw. 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. E/eeir. in Phil. Trans, 1 . e 

8 2X49 By a diamagmticy 1 mean a body through which 
lines of magnetic lonio are pacing, andT which- by their 
action does not assume the usual magnetic state of iron or 
loadstone, ibid. 3 8 azsa A piece of this glass, ab^t .two 
inches equate and 05 of on inch thick, havjng flat and 
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polUhed «dj;eR, ww placed as a dianuigmHc between the 
poles. st7s Tymdam. Sc, (1879) K xiii. 375 The 

body used to excite this diamagnetic. 

Inamagxie'tically, adu, [f. prec. + -al + 
■LY IS.] In the manner of a diamagnetic body, or 
of diamagnetiim. Also fig, 

1890 Gkovk C’urr. Phys, Forces (ed. a) 88 Their optic axis 
points diamaipsetically or transversely to the lines of mag- 
netic force. X871 Tvlor Prm. Cult, II. 388 The influence 
of the divine Sun. . still subsists as a mechanical force, acting 
diamagnetically to adjust the axis of the church and turn 
the body of the worshipper. 

Biamagnetisill (doi:2imoc*gnetiz’m’). [f. Dta.I 
+ Maonjstihm, after diama^em^ a. The pheno- 
mena exhibited by a class of bodies, which, when 
freely snspended and acted on by magnetism, take 
up a position transverse to th«at of the magnetic 
axis, i.e. lie (approximately) cast mid west ; the 
force to which these phenomena arc attributed ; 
the qu.ility of being diamagnetic, b. That branch 
of the science of magnetism which treats of dia- 
magnetic bodies and phenomena. 

^ 1890 W. Gbecohv Leit.Auim. Maguetnm p. xv. He does 
indeed propose to include under the general term hlagnetism 
two forms of it; vir. Paramagnetism . . and Diamagnetism. 
*854 J* ScoFFKKN in Orrs Circ.Sc. Cheiii. 27? The. .begin- 
ning of the science of dia-magnetism. 1873 Watfs Foitittd 
Cheut. (cd. II) S8 DiamagnetiMii must be regarded jis a force 
distinct from magnetism. 1877 Le Conte Hletn. GeoU.'iZj^) 
184 A];|parciit diamagnetism of cleaved slates under certain 
conditions. 

Dianiag&etue (ddi-amgegnutoiz), V. [f. Dia- ^ 
+ MAGNm 7 .K, after trans. To render 

diamagnetic ; to cause to exhibit diamagnetism. 

1877 Nfiij.KH & McLeod Fletu. Chetu. i. (ed. 6) 677 The 
bismuth bars . . will become diamagnetired. 

Hence Diama:gnetiBa‘tloii, the action of dia- 
magnetizing, or condition of lieing diamagnetized. 
In mod. Diets. 

Diama:gnetoiiieter. [f- DiamagnrtCism') 
+ ( Jr. fiirpov, after magiietometer!\ An instrument 
for mc.asuriiig diamagnetic force. 

x886 W0K.MEIX tr. PoH Urftanitzkys Elect, in Scrv, Man 
(1)^90) 180 Weber constructed an instrument, the diaiiia]^- 
neloineter, by means of which he nie.'i.surcd tlie tnagnctic 
moment of bismuth. 

Diamand(o, -mant, -maund(6, etc., obs. if. 
IJ[.\M0N1>. 

DiamantifarOUfl (d.*)i:amn.‘nti*icras), a. [f. 
after mod. F. diamantiflre, f. F. dimnant Diamond : 
see -FKKOUH.] Diamond-producing. 

1878 in 14 Sept., The diainatitiferotis sands of 

the v.'illey.s. x88o Clekke in Fraseds Mag, 822 The dia- 
inantiferous districts of Briuril. 

Diamantina ((bidmse’ntin), a. and sb, [a. F. 
diamantin (16th u. in Littre), f. diamant Diamond : 
see -INE.] A. adj, 

1. Consisting of, or of the nature of, diamond ; 
containing or producing diamonds. 

1605 'J lMME Quersit, i. xii. 49 That he might reduce the 
more pure and ethereall mercury . . into a christullliie and 
dyamantinc substance. 1676 Phil. Trans, XL 755 Iron- 
hooks, with which they fetch out the Diamantin-oar, xSoy 
Munioomkry Pelican Isl. ix. 14Q Day after day he nierced 
the dark .'tbyss. .Till he had reach'd its diamantinc floor, 
ta. Hard as diamond, adamantine. Obs. 

<591 Sylvester Du Farias i. iv. {1641)35/3 Destinies hard 
Diainantine Rock, a z6^ Dkumm. of Hawth. PoeMts\l\iS, 
(17TT) 29 Doors of eternity. With diainantine barrs. 

B. sb, 

1. A preparation of adamantine or crystallized 
boron, used as a polishing powder for steel work. 

1884 F. L Bkitten tdatch Sr ClotktH. 86 A name may be 
removed from an enamel dial by gently rubbing it with 
a little fine diamantine on the point ut the finger. 1889 
Jbid.t Diaffuintiuet a preparation of crystallized lioron much 
esteemed as a polishing powder for steel work. 

2. ? A fabric with diamondishnped pattern. 

S83S East Anglian at Feb. (in Queen 19 May 1883), Cor- 
dcretts. diamantines, chiveretts. 
tXKUl'llibar. Pharm, Obs. Also diambro, 
diambar. [a. F. diambre^ in mcd.L. diambra \ see 
Dia-^ and Amdkr.] An old stomachic and cordial 
containing ambergris, musk, and other aromatics. 

*55 M® Wards tr. A lexis' Seer, loa, He made licr also 
cate the confection of Diambre. z6o8 Minni.F.ToN A/ad 
World nr. ii, Mixed in a stone or ghtss mortar with the 
.sjurit of diamber. 

lHaill60OgamoiUI (dal&mrs^’g&m^s), a, Bot. 
[f. Or. didfitffoy the inteiTCning part (f. 8 td through 
+ fiho-s middle) + maniage -I- -ous.] Of 
flowers: Fertilized by the intervention of some 
external agen^, as that of insects or the wind. 

I18B3 D*Abcy Thompson tr. Mnileds Fertil, Flowers \\ 
Plants which require external aid to bring their reproductive 
elements together are termed * Diamesogunue'.] 

JDiametarily, erroneous f. Diamrtrallt. 
DiflUIIAtar (daiiscm/tdr). Also 4-6 diametre. 
[a. OF. rfitf-, dyametn (Tjth c. in Littr^; mod.F. 
diamMre), ad. L. diamttrus^ a. Gr. didfur^s 
(sc. ypaftfsd line) diagonal of a parallelogram, dia- 
meter of a circle, C 8t<i through, across -f-At^rpoy 
measure.] 

L Geeift, A straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle (or sphere), and terminated at 
VOL. III. 


each end by its circumference (or surface). Hence 
extended to a chord of any conic (or of a quadric 
surface) passing through toe centre ; and furtiier, 
to a line passing through the middle points of a 
system of parallel chords (or through the centres 
of mean distances of their points of btersection 
with the curve), in a curve of any order, b. 'I'he 
Diagonal of a parallelogram, (obs.) 0. gen. 
A line passing from side to side of any body 
through the centre. 

1387 Tkevisa Iligden (Rolls) VII. 71 pe dyamcler {of! a 
fiuiire [is] fie leiigcst even lyne fiat is duvysed kerynne, take 
who pal may. Rrcokiik Vathw. Knoivl. 1. Def., And all 
the hues that lice drawen crossc the circle, and gne by the 
centre, arc named diameters. z«z — Cast, Ku&uil. (1556) 18 
Kuery right iyne that passeth from side to syde in a globe, 
niid touchelli the centre, Is aptely called a diameter. z6m 
N. CAki'ENTP.K Geog. Del, j. v. 110 All the Diametem of the 
world coiicurrc, and cut one the oUicr in tlie Center. z66o 
Barrow Euclid xxxvi, In a {mrallclogium, when a 


line which divides two other parallel right lines, in such 
manner that, in each of them, all the segments or ordinates 
on one side, between the diameter and different points of 
the curve, arc etjuul to ail those on the other side. This is 
Newton's^ sense of a Diameter. But, according to ‘»ome, a 
dinmvier is that line, whether right or eiirvcd, which bisects 
all the parallels drawn from one point to another of a curve. 
1831 K. Knox L'hhf net’s Anal. 35 The Thorax., is measured 
by means of certain ideal lines, named its diameters, which 
I«iss from the slcrnuin to the. vertebr.al column, or from 
one side to the other. All the diameter*, aiti greater lielow 
than aliovc. 1885 Li:ri>EsuoKF Cremona’s Proj. Geotu. 217 
If any inimher of our.aIleI chords of a conic be drawn, llie 
l^us of their middle |ioiiits is a straight line. .This straight 
line is termed the diameter of the chords which it bisects. 

fd. V Central line, axis. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Balade our Ladie O sledfiLst diametre 
of diir.'icion That fewc fores .my time might thou findc For 
none to him was foiinden halfe so kinde. 

2. The transverse mca.surenicnt of any geometrical 
figure or body ,* the length of a straight line drawn 
from side to side through the centre, csp. of a circle 
or body of circular, spherical, or cylindrical form ; 
width; thickness. 

€ Z39Z Chaucer Asirol. n. §38 I^it this pyn lie no lengere 
tlian a quarter of the diametre of thi compas. Z9S7 Kkcohde 
H ’hetst. iv. b, A Conneof .sixe inches diameter in the moiithc. 
a 1839 CoRiiET Poems 192 Tlic ju.st proportion .. Of the dia- 
meter and circumference, zt^ Moxon A/ech, Exerc. 273 
A Chimny, whose Diameter between the Jambs i.s eight feet. 
Z774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VIII. 106 (A wH.spl boring a 
hole.. not much wider than the diameter of its own body. 
z8ia 6 J. .Smith Panorama Sc. tfrArtl. 31a The power and 
the weight will balance each other, when the power bem-s the 
.same protiortion to the weight that the diameter of the axis 
bears to die diameter of the wheel. 1868 T«ockver Elem. 
Astron. ii. (1879) 39 The diameter of the Sun is 853,380 miles. 

tb. ell(/^t, with numeral expressions: s^ryisucha)*//-*- 
meter, or ^iu diameter {4 n). Ofis. 

Z663 Gehuier Counsel ^ llalls twelve inches Diameter. 
z 7 x 8 i.ADY M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol 10 Apr., 
The dome . . is .said to be one hundred and thirteen feet 
diameter. z8as J. Niciioi.sf.>N Operat. Afechanic iqi Some 
. . were nut more than 3) inches diameter. 

o. Geom. The length of the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram. iohs.) fd- Arith. A number mat is 
the squoie root of the sum of the stinafes of the 
two factors of a Diamktkal number (and hence 
may be represented by the diagonal of a rectangle 
whose sides arc proportional to these factors, the 
rectangle itself repre-senting the 'diametral num* 
bcr’). Obs. 

*557 Rkcohde Whetst, Dj, 17 is the diameter to that 
diametralle number lao [ssBx 15]. Ibid., 5 is the diameter 
of that plattc forme, 

e. Arch. The transverse measurement of a 
column at its base, taken as a unit of measure- 
ment for the proportions of an order. 

Drayton Oivle 629 Of Columnes the Di.'imctcre doth 
tell. I7a7-5z Chamuers Cycl. s. v., Diameter 0/ a Column, 
Is its thicKncs.s just above the base. From this the iiuxlule 
is taken, which measures all the other parts of the column. 
Diameter of the Diminution's, that taken from the top of 
the shaft. Diameter of the Stoelling, is that taken at the 
height of one-lliird from the base. 2843-76 O'uilt A rcAit. 
III. 1. § 2556 Vitnivius in this order phe Tusc.;inJ forms the 
columns six diameters high, and m.^kes their diminution one 
quarter of the diameter, zl^ Leitch M Ailed s Am. Art 
$ 54 'ITie columns in the temple of Ephesus were eight 
diameters high. 

f. As a unit of linear measurement of the mag- 
nifying nower of a lens or microscope, {Cf. also 
qnol. 1065 in 4 a.) 

2896 Ezikrson Eng. Traits, First Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 

3 His microscopes, magnifying two thousand diametcis. 

g. Whole extent from aide to side or from end 
to end. 

i6oa .Shaks. Ilani. iv. I. 41 ISlaiiderl, whose whisper o'er 
the world’.s diaincler, As level as the cannon to hi.s blank, 
Transports his poison’d .shot, c 1645 Howell 1. vi. 
xxxviii. 261, I have traversed the Diameter of France more 
than once: 

ts. The diametrical or direct opposite; con- 
trariety, contradiction. Also eliipt . « in dmnuter 

4 b. Obs. 

>979 J* Stusbrs Gapiug Gulf A v, What a diameter of 
religmn were it for vs dwelling among (Kristians, to admit 


from ouer sea, the sons of men in tnarUge f x66i Glanvill 
Vanity of Dogmatizing 76, 1 shall not undettaku to midn* 
tain the Paradox, that stands diameter to this almost 
Catholic opinion. 

i 4. Phrases. In diameter, a. lit. in sense a (with 
I numerals, etc.) : In measurement across throngMie 
I centre ; in width or thickness. (Formerly also in 
j the diameter.^ 

1 1577 l^f!K Relat. Sfir. i, (1659) 35® A trunk of fire, which 

i . seemdh to be 4 fool over in the Duameler. dt/^Phil, 
Trans. 1. 60 It would niagnifie but 600 limes in Diameter. 
a 17x9 Adiu.son Italy (T. i, J’hc Ixay of Naples . .Uc» in almost 
a round figure of alxiut thirty miles in the diameter. 1898 
Hoiiii Veg, Kingd. j 10 The fruit liaiigs from the tree Ibaobah] 
by a stalk two feci long and an inch in diameter. 

tb. IJiametrically, directly (with words denoting 
opposition or ctintraticty) ; in direct opposition. 
[After Cr. fx Bia^irpov dyriKnaOai to lie diametri- 
cally opposite.] ( Usually fig.) Also (in lit. sense) 
by a diameter, Obs. (Cf. DiAMKTKieAL a, a b.) 

*543 ’I'rahf.bon Vigo's Chhurg, vi. i. 181 By flvbothomia 
on the contrary syde hy a diameter. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in Hum. iv. vii. To come to a publike sehoole.. it was 
opposite (In diameter) to iny humour. 1643 Mn ton / U'vorce 
11. xxi. (1851) T22 To hinder .. those deep and serious re- 
gresses of nature . . U in diameter against both nature and 
institution. 2643 Sib T. Bkownk EeJig. Afed. i. § 3 To st.Tnd 
in diaiiiuter and BW«:>rd.s point with them. /bid. 1. $ 52 It is 
not worthy to stand in munieter with Heaven. 

t o. In a diameter ; in a direct line, directly. 
Ohs, (Cf. DlAMKTJilCALLY 3 .) 

#kx6Bz j. Lacy Sir H, Ihtffoon i. Dram. Whs. (1875) 228 
Deriving* our fiedigrce in a diameter from the licst blood of 
Europe. 

Hence Dia’metered at., of n (specified) diameter. 
2707 S1.0ANE Jatmiha I, 57 A two ot three inch long dia- 
metcr'd broad woody pedestal. Ibid. 63 A foot dinmeler'd, 
large, broad, roundish root. 

t Inametarly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + 
-LY -.1 ^ Diamktiucally 2 b. 

2603 Flokio Afontaigue lit. ix. (1632) 560 Libertie and idle- 
iiessti . . arc qualities diameterly contrary to that inysteriu. 
263^\mf.s Agst. Cerem. 11. 51B So diametcrly contrary to it. 

tl>ia‘meter-wise, Obs. *.-prcc. 

x6oo W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 133 Being dia- 
meter- wise repugnant to our Makers commandment. 
Diametral (daiiicmAraP., a. and sb. [a. OF. 
dyametral c. in Godef. Suppl. ; mod.F. diamd- 
tral), ad. med.L. diametralis, f. diametrtis Dia- 
nktkr; .see -AL.] A. adj. 

I. Of or relating to a diameter ; of tlie nature of 
or constituting a cliaTneter. 

/diametral f lane : («) Geom, a plane passing through the 
, centre of a sphere or other solid ; (/>) Cryst. a plane pass- 
i iiig through two of the axes of a crystal (see Diametric t). 
j 1x55 Edkn Decades 6 An other llatide. .whose Diametral 
j syd*: extendynge frome the Eastc to the weste, they iiidgcd 
I to bee u huudreth and fyflic mylc.^ z668 CuLFEFrER 8c Coi.K 
i Part hot, Anat, ii. iti. 90 'J'hc Diametral wideness of the 
I lower Belly, 2676 Moxon Print Lett. 46 Through this 
I Circle draw a .. Di.imetrnl line. 2833 Herschel Astron. 

I iii. 1 51 In the orthographic projection, every point of the 
! iKTiiisphere is referred to its uianietrnl plane or hose. iSfig 
; W. .S. Alois Klesn, .Solid Geom. vi. (i886> 85 The locus of 
the mifldlc points of a system of parallel cho^s of a surface 
is r.'illcd the diametral surface of the system. 2877 Huxi.ky 
A fiat. Inrf. Attim. iii. 16a 'J'he diametral folds of the oral 
aiwrturc. z88z Maxwf Li. Flectr, Magn. 1. 12 A diameter 
ot an ellipsoid and its conjugate diametral plane. 

i t b. Forming, or .situated in, a straight line. Obs. 
*594 Blundfati. Exerc, iii. i. xv. (ed. 7) 307 When the 
.Sunne. the Earth, and the Moone be met in one selfe dia- 
melrall line. 2647 H. DIoke .Song of Soul 1. 1. xlvii. The 
Sunne and Moon combine, llien thcy'ic at ods in site 
Dininelrall. 

t2, Arith. Diametral number', one that i» the 
product of two factors the sum of whose squares is 
a square. (Cf. Dfawkikh a d.) Obs. 

Thus 3‘'*+4*=5® ; then 3X4 = 12 is a diametral number. 
2957 I^kcordk Whetst. C iv h. 2674 Jeakk Arith. (1696) 
I7^)iametral numbers , . are produced n» f)blong.H,J>y mul- 
tiplying their proper parts together, /bid. 18 1 All Diametral 
Numbci'H do set forlh a Plain Rcctangicd I'riangle, having 
all 3 Sides known, 
to. wDiamktiiical a. Obs. 
i6a8 Donne Serm, Ixxii. 726 There Is not so direct and 
Dianictrall a contrariety lictwcun the Nature of any Sinne 
and (tod, as Ixitweene him and Ptide. 2642 Lo. J. Dicav 
S/. in Ho. Com. 21 Apr. ri, I we the best Lawyeni in din- 
mcirall optto.sition. 1666 .Sancroft Lex /gnea 99 Yourown 
Oppositions direct and Diunictral to God. *y88 Life Sir 
Parth. Sa/skull I. 56 The gvniu.*i of pleasure in a diametr.Tl 
conliadiciion to the spirit of trade and commerce, 
t B. sb, Obs, 

1. A diametral line, diameter, 

1898 Sir T, Browne Gant. Cyrus iii. 56 The Incession or 
locall motion of animals is made, .bydccussative diankctrals, 
Ouincunciall Lines and angles. x6^ Moxon Print Lett. 47 
'rhrough the Diametral e, d, draw anr>tber Diametral line. 

2. A diametral number : see A. 2 , 

2674 Jeake Arith. (zCo6) 184 If 540, or 43a, etc. be Dla* 
metmls, then 54,000 ana 43,aoo be the like. 

Dia*metrally. adu, [f. prec . + -ly 
1 . In the way oi a diameter ; in a line paidng 
through the centre. 

Iza86 Pk. St, Albanst Her, Pivb, The lawlste parte ex*i 
tendys to the lawlst parte of the shelde dyametrallt[er].1 
2989 PvTTKNHAM Eug. Potsis II. (Afb.) 121 Oucithwart and 
dyametrally from one side of the circle to the other. 

Medb Apoc, Wks. v. 9M Which Beasta are here said 
to be * in the midst of the Throne* and 'round about the 

40 * 
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Throne’, that is, tiiamet rally placed round ahout the Throne. 
tiHa pRCMnoK in Dec. 193 Meteoric streamers 

extending apparently diamelrally from the sun. 

' f 2 . Directly, in a straight line. Ods, (Cf. Dia- 
metral I b.) 

1604 K. G. /VA^Psta's /fist, fmiits i. 6 When as the 
roundnes.se of the earth opposeth itselfc diametrally betwixt 
her [the moon] and the .sunne. 16x6 Marlowe Faust, iv. 
73 Let thy left eye he diametrally (Q. 1604 diametarlly] 
fixed on iny right heel. 

1 3 . a. tit, ^ Dtametktcally a a. Obs, 

*563 Fiti.kk Meteors (1640) 376 The cemer. .of the Kayne* 
bow IS Diametrally opposite to the center fof the Sun], 
i5p4 Hi I'SDKViL F.xerc, 111. 1. xv.fcd, 7) 307 'I’lie Moone [is] 
siitil to be diametrally opposite to the Sunne. .When aright 
line drawne from the Center of the .Sunne, to the Center of 
the Moon, passelh thorow the Center of the earth. 1651 
Gal’i.r 4 a, There are yet in Heaven two Stars 

Dianietrally opposite one to the other. 

tb. =• Diametrically ab. Obs. 
t 153a DkWks Jntnuf. Fr, in Falser. 1077 Coldenes ami 
drinessc. .ben diametrally opposite and contr.'iry to hete 
.aTid moisture. 1630 Prvnne A titi-A rmin, a Diametrally re- 
pugnant to the anciently established. .Doctrine. 1647 Cm- 
WORTH .Sentt. on 1 .V. yohn ii. 3-4 One that should encourage 
that, .which ls diametrally opposite to Goil's. . Ht*ing. 

Diametric (tDiUmctrik^ a. [ad. Gr. Sia/tf. 
rpiKbSf f. biafUTpos Diameter ; see -ic.] 

1 . Relating to or of the nature of a diameter ; 
diametral. 

t86 B Daka fl/in. Introd. (1880) 30 Hya diametric plane 
or section. .i.s meant a plane passing through any two of the 
crystallographic axe.s. 

2 . Of opposition or the like: =- Diamktiik’AL 2. 
x^H. Martin /fefen o/Gfrnross IV. 51 .She is. .the dia- 
metric reverse of her sister Lady Clovington. 1886 J. A. 
Alois in Academy 3 July 3 'a 'Mie diametric, the irreconcil- 
able, discord between James Hinton and ‘Church teaching*. 

Diametrical (daiame-trlkal), a, [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1 . of, iiertaining to, or of the nature of a dia- 
meter; pa.ssing through or along a diameter; 
diametral. 

IS53 Kuen Treat. Xtuv Imf. Ep. to Rdr. (Arb.) 10 They 
were . , antipodc.s, walking fecle to fcetc one agaynste the 
other, almost as direct I y as a d iainetrical lyne. 1615 M ar k- 
II \M Picas, /*r/*iccs, Augiitti;^ iii. (1635) r6 He should have 
knowledge in proportions of all sorts, whether Circular, 
stpiare, or Diametricall. 1730 .A. GorikjN Maffci s A tttphith, 
291 The diametrical Passage following cross- ways. 1864 H. 
.Si-ENCKK Utustr, Vntv, Frogr. 383 A current proceeding in 
a diametrical direction from the equator to the centre. 

2 . I )f opposition or the like : J )ircct, entire, com- 
plete ijike that of two points on a circle at opposite 
ends of a diameter: cf. Diameter 4 b). Ustialiy^^'*. 

1613 Jack.son Creed 11. ssi The Diamctricnil opposiiion 
betwixt the spirit of 0 <xl and the Spirit of the Pap.'u;ic. 
i« 4 « FLT-LfcR Holy «i- Fro/, St. m. xx. 307 The East and 
West Indies, .whose names spe.ik them at diametrical! op- 
position. 1753 SMoi.Ltrr Ct, Fathom 29A Advice 
improperly adminisiered generally acts in diametrical oppo- 
sition to the puriJose for which it is supposed to Ije given. 
1874. H. K. R KYSOi ns John Jin^t. iv, § 1. 347 The^ dm. 
metrical diflerence between the 1 aliiiiid and Cnristiaiitly. 

t b. Directly or completely opposed, either in 
nature or rcsnlt. Obs. 

1647 Saltmarsii Sparkt. Glory (’i8.j7) 1x7 When Christians 
are under several forms and adinuii.stratIons, and these 
rUainetrical, or opposite to each other. i6yo G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 11. 55 The two profest diametrical Eucinies of 
those virtues. <tx734 Nok'ih Exam,^ 1. ii. § 31 (1740) 46 
The Revolution was very quick and diametrical. 

+ c. nuasiWz/. -Diametrically 2. Obs. 

HKTWiNo Dead .speakings^ Such diametrical op- 
positc rffcct.s. .from the s«unc (:au.se. 

Diam6*trically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In the manner or direction of a diameter; 
along the diameter; straight through. 

WooDWARO Hat, Hist. Earth iif. i. (17331 137 7 *he 
Vaitour. .cannot penetrate the Stratum diametricaly. <7^4 
'I'. Tavlor Pamamas 111. 93 Its breadth, measured am- 
metrically', may be conjectured to l>e alioiit four cubits. 
x8a6 Scott Mai. Malagr. i. 53 I'his true course cannot 
always be followed out .straight and diametrically, x^ 
Nature 7 Nov. 13 The inoIecule.s, which he repre.scnts dia- 
metrically. 

2 . In the way of direct or complete opposition. 
Usually with opposite^ opposedy contrary'. Ilircclly, 
exactly, entirely, completely. (Cf. prec. a.) a. lit, 
of physical opposition. 

( 1845 Howell Lett (1650) 1 . 1. xxvii. 44 Two white keen- 
}iuiiiti;d rork«!, timt lie under water diametrirally opposed. 
17*6 tr. Gregor/s Astron. I jj This Planet will not always 
lUtfiiid the Sun, but .sometimes be diametrically oppo.site to 
ii. 1870 R. M. Klhguson Electr. 32 Tliese points are not 
iliameti ic.Tlly opposite each other, 
b. fig. ('Fhe usual sense.) 

*(^33 T. Adams Exp,^ ^ Peter ii. lo Vice cannot consist 
with virtue, because it is diametrically opiJosite. x^s 
(.'t.AKKNDON Ess. Tixicts (1737' 24 1 That men of equal learn- 
111:^ . . iiitegriiy and . . piety, should difler so diametrically 
from v.ir.h otbe-r. 1799 J. R rmKRTso.v Perth 397 it 

I . tbaiiietiii ally vontrary to the gttiius of the British con- 
stitntion. 1856 Fhotdk Hist, F»g. I. tfS Tliai the positions 
of I'.nglnrtd and .Spain toward th". papacy would be dtame- 
irically ch>ingei1. 187a Minto Eng. Prose Lit* i. i. 51 Two 
kimls of emotion . .diametrically antagonistic. 

i* 3 . Directly, in an exact line [with ) ; in the way 
of complete agreement. Obs. rare. 

Sir H. Vane's Politls 6 My Judgement runs dia- 
niftncally with his. 


tDifUnietonie (ddMUniktp'nik), and sh. 
Min. Obs. [f. Gr. vbl. adj. from ha- 

fuyvbuai to mix up (cf. f. tuyuh^at); 

after plutoniCt ctc.J Applied by Pinkerton to a 
‘ domain * or division ol minerals consisting of 
Various substances intimately combined, b. as sb. 
A mineral belonging to this ' domain *. 

1811 Pinkerton Petrol. I. Introd., The remaining six 
dom.Tins, derived from circumiitances or accidcnces, are. . 
8. ‘I'lie Dianiictonic, or rocks in which the suixstances are so 
completely mingled,, tliat it Is difficult, .to pronounce which 
prcpomlerates. x8xa Kdin. Rev. XXI 11 . 73 The gross, 
error which led to the^ foundation of the eighth Domain, 
or the Dianiictonic ax it is entitled.^ Ibid. ^4 Forming an 
essential character in a system of Diamictomes. 

Diamide (ddi amoid). Chem. [f Di- 2 4. 
Amide.] Au amide formed on the type of two 
molecules of Ammonia, the hydrogen of which is 
repLiced partly or wholly by one or more acid 
radicals. 

1866 E. FRANKi.ANn Led, Notes Chem. Stud. 374 I’he 
di:tnude.s may be regarded as derived from two molecules 
of ammonia. 

. Diami'do*. Chem. [Di- 2 + Amido-.] Having 
two atoms of hydrogen replaced by two of the 
radical Amidogen NH3, as Diamido-be'nzene 
CaH, NH,V 

1880 Fkiswki.l in . 9 oc, o/Arfs 446 Wc have thus produced 
diaiiitdoheii/enc. 

Diami'dogen. Chem. Sec Di -2 and Ami- 

DOCiEN. 

1887 Aiheuxutn 9 July 57/a The preparation of a new 
compound of nitrogen and nydro^n .. He [Curtius] term.s 
it hydrazine or diamidogen. It ha.s the composition ex- 
pressed by the formula K-lIf. 

Diamine (dM’iUnoin). chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Amine.] An amine, or compound derived from 
two molecules of ammonia the hydrogen of 
which is replaced partly or wholly by one or more 

b.'isic radicals, as Ethene-diamine | C.2 Hi. 

x866 E. Franki.and Led. Notes Chem. Stud. 367 The 
diamines are formed by the coupling together two atoms of 
nitri^^en in ttvo molecules of ammonia. 1869 Roscok Elem. 

I hem. 3O3 Ethylene diamines are volatile liases obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethj'lene dibromide. 

Diammo-f Diammonio-. Chem. .See D1-2 3^ 
Ammo-, Ammonio-. 

1873 Watts Foivues' Chem. (etl. ri) 434 The Diammonio- 
platinous and Teirammonio-platinic Compounds. Ibid.y 
These tetrainmonio-platiiious compounds may also be re- 
garded a.s sails of diammoplatoxo-diammonitim. 

Diamond (d<ii*amond, doi'moud), sb. Forms ; 
a. 4-5 dia-, dyamawnte, 4-6 -maunt, 5-6 dya- 
mant, 5-7 diamant ; / 3 . 4-5 dia-, dy a-,-mBuiid(e, 1 
•mawnde, -moundo, -mownde, 4-6 •maud(e, 

5 dyomonde, -mount, -monthe, deamoiid(e, 
5-6 dyamoiit(o, diamondo, 5-7 dyamond, 6 
diamont, -mundo, 6- diamond ; 7. 7 dimond, 

8 di'moud. JME. diamant. ^aunt, a. OF. dia- 
mant ( Pr. dlaman. Cat. diamante It. diamantOy 
OHG. demant)y ad. Late L. diamas, diamant- em 
(mcd.Gr. ha/iavT^)y an alteration of \..adamaSy 
•anteiHy or perh. of its popular variant adimant-cm 
(whence Vt.adimanyazimanyoymany 
app. under the influence of the numerous technical 
words beginning with the prefix Dia-, Gr. ha-. 

The dilTercntiatioii of form in late L. was probably con- 
nected with the double .xigiiificRtiun acquired by adamas 
of ‘diamond' and 'loadstone' (see Adamant); for, in all 
the langii.Tgc.s, diasnant with its coj^natex wa.x al length 
restricted to the gem, an aimant wa.H in F. to the loadstone. 

In Engli.sh the dyamaund and adamannd are distin^ished 
from and optiosed to each other c 1400 in Maundevilc. ed. 
1839, xiv. 161, «d. Roxb. Soc. xvii. 80; but adamant long 
retained the double sense of late 1.. adamas : thus Sher- 
wood, 1623, has ‘All Adamant stone, {V ,) aimant diamant 
catamiteypkrre marini/re.' Sec Aimmant. 

The a of the middle syllable has tended to disappear since 
the i6(h c., as shown by the spelling di'momt dimond. 
Sheridan and other early orthoepists recognize the dissyl- 
labic pronunciation, but most recent authorities reckon 
three syllables. In Shaksperc the word is more fr^uently 
a trisyllable; but it is very generally dissyllabic in Pope, 
I'homson, Young, Cgwper, Keats, and Tennyson.] 

I. 1 . A vciy hard and brilliant precious stone, 
consisting of pure carbon crystallized in regular 
octahedrons and allied forms .in the native state 
usually with convex surfaces), and cither colourless 
or variously tinted. It is the most brilliant and 
valuable of precious stones, and the hardest sub- 
stance known. 

Diatiioiids are commonly cut in three forms, called Tarlk, 
Rosk, and Hiuli.iakt : see these wonl^. Plate diamimdy 
point diamond^ scratch diamond', see quots. 1854, x88o, 
1883. 

n mo in Wright L^>ric P. v. 25 A hurde in a hour ase 
beryl .so bryht, A-xe diamaundc the dcre in clay when he is 
dybt. r- 1386 C'HArcER Kfit.'s 'P. 1289 Of fyiie Rubyex and of 
dyamniintz [sr.r. dyamaiintix, diam.'intz}. CI400 MaunOEV. 
(Koxb.y xvii. 79 Men fyndex dyamaundes gude and hard 
apon jie roclm of |Ht adamaund in be sec. e X475 S^r, Imve 
Pegre 84A in Kitxon Rotnnnces 111 . 180 Wylh dyamondes 
set and rubycx l>ryghr. xgox Bury /FirV/r (Camden) 87 A rjmg 
w^ a dyamond tlierin. 1353 Treat. Newe hid. Talde 
(Arb.) 14 Of the Adamant stone, otherwise called the Dia- 
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mant. <593 Srakb 3 Hen. VL ni. L 63 Mjr Growne fa in 
my heart, not on my head ; Not deckM with Diamonds, 
and Indian stones. *807-, Tivwn 111. vi. xjx One day he 
giues vs Diamonds, next day stones. ife| Ray ydnrtu 
Ltrw C. X27 Diam.'ints and other pretious Stones. iTsy-il 
Thomson Summer 14a The lively .diamond drlnka thy 
purest rays. 1734 Fork Ess, Man iv. 10 Deep with 
di’mondft in the flaming mine. X790 D. jEPFaias Dia- 
monds d* Pearls 58 llie manufacture of lable and Rose 
Diamonds. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. fi) II. 1. x8o 
Diamond has nearly the greatest light-bending power of 
auy known substances, and hence comes in part its bril- 
liancy a.s a jewel. 1854 J. Scofyern in Ore's Circ. Sc. 
Chem. 9 The operation of xcratchinff on glAsx may be ton- 
diicu d . . with a variety of dhimond, known as the scratch 
diamonds sold by this name on purpose. x86i C. W. KiNCl 
Ant. Gems (i860) 71 The diamond . . has the peculiarity of 
becoming phosphore.scent in the dark after long exposure to 
the rays of the sun. x88o Dirdwood Indian Arts 11 . ^ 
When the natural crystal is so perfect and clear that it 
requires only to have it.s natural facets polished . . jewellers 
call [it] a point diamond. 1883 M. F. Heoole in Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 381/2 I'he cleavage of certain of the African 
diamonds is so eminent that even the heat of the hand 
cati.'«es .some of them to fall in pieces. Such diamonds, gener- 
ally octahedra, may be I'eco^nizcd by a peculiar watery 
lustre ; they arc called plate diamonds. 

tb. As a substance of extreme hardnesi; » 
Adamant. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4385 Herte as hard as dyamaunt, Stedo- 
; fast, and nought phaiint. 1590 Sfenskr Q, 1. vL a As 
I rock of Diamond stedfast evermore. 1840 Milton ApoL 
.S'mect. ii, Zeal, whose siib.staiice is ethereal, arming in com- 
i plete diamond, ascends hfa fiery chariot. 1656 Hobbes 
I Lib. Necess. 4 Chance (1841) 304 Laid down upon the 
I hardest body that could be, supposing it an anvil of dia- 
mant. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 364 On each wing Uriel and 
Raphael his vaunting foe, Though huge, and in a Rock of 
Diamond Armd, Vanquish’d. 

c. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the tincture sable or black. 

X37B BossEWEt.L Armorie ir. 55b, I'he field is parted per 
luifc Nebule, Cnrboncle and Diamonde. 1766^ Porky 
Her. 19. 

2 . iransf. Applied (usually with distinguishing 
e])ithet) to otner crystalline minerals, resembling 
the diamond in brilliancy; as Bristol diamond^ 
Cornish (iiamotul (sec Bristol, Cornish), Malnra 
diamond^ Quebec diamond (see qiiols.). 

1591 Na.khe in Arl)cr*s Gamer 1 . 50X If one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes, x6io Holiano Camden’s Brit 1. 
239 St. Vincent's rock so full of Diumants that a man may 
fill whole strikes or bushels of them. 1869 Hookk Mkrogr. 
*^9 Stirhe of Crystal, or like the .small Diamants I observ'd 
in certain Flints. t8ea R. Brookes Casetteer (cd. 12], 
Piscck. .Bohuiiiian diamonds are found here. x886 S. M. 
Burnham Prtxious Stones 319 The variety (of zirenni ob- 
tained from Matura, Ceylon, where it is called 'Matura 
diamond,'^ is often sold in the ba/nars of India fur the 
emiinc diaiiioiul. /bid. ^50 Rock Crystal . . is recognized 
y yariou.s names, as IliTsiul, Welsh, Irish, Cornish, and 
Culifbrnia diamonds. 1890 G. F. Kunx Gems N, Amer. 26a 
Sniall^ doubly terminated crystals (of rock-cr^'stal] found in 
the Limestone of tlie Levis and Hudson River formations, 
and locally called Quebec diamonds. 

3 . fig. Something very precious ; a thing or per- 
son of great worth, or (in mod. use) a person of very 
biilliant attainments. (CT. 7.) 

r'X44o y\>rk hlysi. xxv. 518 Hayll! Dyamaunde with 
drewry diglit. 15*6 Pilgr. I’erf. (W. dc W. J53J,' 183 The 
diamonde inoost pre^ou.s to maiikyndc, thy swete sone 
Icsus. Z597 ist Ft. Return fr. Parnass, iii. 1. 1043, 1 will 
bestowe upon them the precious stoiis of my witt, a dia- 
mondc of invention. 165X Reiig. IFotton. 20 His second 
sun, Walter Devereux . .was indeed a dyamond of the time, 
and both of an hardy and delicate temper and mixture. 
1888 Frooue Eng. in W. Ind. 112 There are many dia- 
nioiids, and diamonds of the first water, among the Ameri- 
cans as among ourselves. 

b. Something that shines like a diamond ; a glit- 
tering particle or point, 

1814 Scott Ld. 0/ isles iv. xiii, Each puny wave in dia- 
monds roll'd O'er the calm deep. i88a Suimley Nngae Crit. 
i. 75 The grass is . . covered^with minute diamonds of white 
frost, which sparkle keenly in the winter light. 

4 . A tool consisting of a small diamond set in a 
handle, used for cutting glass ; called distinctively 
glaziers diamond or cutting diamond, 

1697 Land. Gaz. No. 3331/4 [He] took with him a valuable 
Gl.a.sicr's Diamond. 1816 /^hil. Trans. s66 Having pro- 
cured a common glazier's diamond. <831 J. Murray Dia- 
mond 37 Points are those minute framnents which are set 
in what are called glazier's cutting diamonds. 1875 Urk 
Diet, Arts II. 28 The irregular octahedrons with round 
facets are those proper for glaziers’ diamonds. 

6. A diamotid-ahaped figure, i.e. a plane figure 
of the form of n section of an octahedral diamond ; 
a rhomb (or a square) placed with its diagonals 
vertical and horizontal ; a lozenge. (In early use, 
a solid body of octahedral or rhombohcdral 
form.) 

1496 In Ld. Treat. Aee, Scot. 1 . 293 Item for a waw of 
irne, to be dyamondfa for guncast, xxv. 2. /bid, 320 Item, 
giffin to Johne Smyth, for hedis to xij speris. and dyamandts 
to xxiiij justly speris xvj .s. 165s T. Kuim EueRd it 
Rombus, or a Diamond, is a figure having four etnial sides 
but is not right angled. 1831 Brkwbter Nat A/ape xl. 
(1833) 289 The rows were placed so chat the flowers lo^im 
whiac are called diamonds. X84B S. C. Hall /reload^ 11 . 
462 ' I'he Diamond a term frequently used in the Non^wi 
Counties, to indicate an assemblage of bttUdtn(^ whicb, 
taken together are diamond-shaped. sMp Kbnmam In C^n- 
tury Mmg. XXXVJ 1 1 . 167/2 Convicts In long fray ovUTCMM 
with yeflow diamonds on their backs, mod. {Mereautue 
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ZfHer) * W« aimd you Bill of Lading of a bales Wool* mark 
L in » diamond.' . 

b. sfec A figure of this form .printed upon a 
playing-card ; a card of the suit marked with such 
figures. 

iSf4 Lylv JIfotk, Bomp, in. iv, My bed*feUow . . dreamt 
that night that the king of diamonds was sick. 1598 Flokio 
Qunftn, squares) those Uiat we call diamonds or picts upon 
playing cards. 1680 Cotion Cainester in Singer nisi. 
Canb 340 The ace of diamonds, tyto Brii. Apoihlll. 
No. 71. 9/a The Nine of Diamonds is . . call'd the Curse of 
Scotland. 171 a-sf Peru B^pa Leek in. 75 Clubs, Diamonds, 
Hearu, in wild disorder seen. i8ao Prabo Te yutia 76 As 
If eternity were laid Upon a diamond, or a spade. <870 
HAanv & Wars Mod. Hoylt 150 Single Besique is composed 
of a Knave of Diamonds and a Queen of Spades laid upon 
the table . . together. This scores 4a 

c. A kind of stitch in fancy needlework. 

188a Caulfbild & Saward Dki, Needlnoork 15a Dia- 
mond^ a stitch used in Macramd lace to vary the design . . 
There are three ways of making Diamond.s: The Single . . 
The Double . . and the Treble. 

d. The square figure formed by the four bases 
in the game of basC'Eall ; also, by extension, applied 
to the whole field, iJJ.S/) 

1894 Boston (Mass.) Jmt. 35 Feb. 3/7 Rulers of the 
Diaiiiutid. '{'he National Base Ball League. 

6. Printing, 'Fhe second smallest standard size 
of roman or italic type, a size smaller than * pearl 
but larger than 'brilliant*. KXsa attrib. [.ad. Du. 
diamatU : so named by its introducer Voskens.] 

Thii lina i« ■ ■pMilmiA of thu typo coUed JMamond. 

1778 Mokbm Dissert. Eng. Tj^^g. Founders a6 Minion, 
Nonpareil, Pearl, Ruby and Diamond, so named from their 
snialliiess aiui fancied prettiness. 1808 C. Stowkr Printers 
Cram. 43 Diamond is only pearl face upon a snmiler body, 
and Kcltloin used. iSaaJ. Johnson Typogr. II. v. 83. z8^ 
Caklylk Misc. (1857) if. 6 The very diamond edition of 
which miaht fill whole libraries. 18^ Penny Cycl. XXV. 
4ss/s Diamond . . is the smallest type used in this country. 
ihid. 4 $6 The Dutch were the first in Europe to cut Dia- 
mond type, z8^^ Book tvtd its Story (cd. q\ ao6 The value 
of the type for a Diamond Bible. . is .several thousand pounds. 
1889 H. VuowDE in Pall Malt G. 96 Nov. 3/3 We speci.*illy 
cast tlie type fur the book [the * Finger Prayer-Book ']. which 
is printen, you will see, in * diamond * and ‘ brilliant . 

II. 7. Phrases, a. P/aek diamond', (a) a dia- 
mond of a black or dark brown colour, esp. a rough 
diamond as used by Lapidaries, etc. ; (b) pi. a name 
playfully given to coal, as consisting, like the dia- 
mond, of carbon, b. Hough diamond', a diamond in 
its natural state, before it is cut and polished ; hence 
Jig. a person of high intrinsic worth, but rude and 
unpolished in manners, c. Diamond cut diamond:* 
an equal match in sharpness (of wit, cunning, etc.). 

a. *763 W. I.KWi.s Comm, Philos.^Techn. 331 A bliick 
diamond cut and .set in a ring. 1849*!'. Miller in GnSarni 
in London 43 (Parmer) Were he even tnisted with the 
favourite horse and gig to fetch a sack of black diuiiionds 
from the wharf. s 80 o EMEk.soN Cond. Life. /Wf#'(i86j) 
S3 Coal . . We may well cull it black diamonds. Every 
ba.sket is power and civilization. 1887 Jrnt Soc, Arts XV. 
349 The tioring machine, .is composed of a steel ring set 
with black diamond.s. 

b. i6a4 Flltcmek Wife for Month iv. ii, She is very 
honest, And will be hard to cut as a rough diamond. 1685 
Boylk Ejfci ts of Mot. Suppl. 148 Having at the Diamond- 
Mine purchased . . a rough Diamond. Z700 Dryukn Pri f. 
Fables (Globe) 503 Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond. 
1875 Uhk Did. Arts II. 34 The value of a cut diamond 
is esteemed equal to that of a similar rough diamond of 
double weight. 1890 T. Kkyworth in Cassell's Fam. 
Mag. Dec 49 He was a rough-looking man, and somebody 
called him a rough diamond. 

O. s6s8 Foku /.over's Mel, 1. iii, We’re caught in our own 
toils. Diamonds cut diamond.s. 1643 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 
St. IV. xi. 393 Then Gods diamonds often cut one .another. 
axjesi B, K. Did. Cant. Cnno, Diamond cut Diamond. 
bite the Biter. 1863 Rbaue Hard Ctish xxv, He felt, .sure 
his employer would outwit him if he could ; and rc.sfilvcd it 
should be diamond cut diamond. itoxj. WiNSOR Columbus 
xi, 356 In the game of diatnoiid-cut'dianiond, it is not always 
just to single nut a single victim for condemnation. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8. attrib. Made or consisting of diamond, as 
diamoftd lens ^ diamond stone sense 1 ). 

*553 Eden Treat. Nexoe Ind. (Arb.) 14 tuarg. 'fhe dia- 
mond stune.^ 1817 Minsheu Ductorin. Ling.. A Diamond 
or Picke at Cards, because he is picked and .sharpe pointed 
as the Diamond stone. 1771 Elix. Griffith Lady Burton 
III. 270 The diamond eyes of the 1 ndiuii idol. 18x7 Goring 
in (?. ypul. Si\ 4> Arts XXII. v8o note. Diamond lenses 
I conceive to constitute the ultimatum of the perfection of 
single microscopes. i8m Op/iis 39 (Libr. Useful Know!.) 
Mr. Pritchard finished the first diamond microscope in 1826. 

Murray Diamond 39 If the power of the glass lens 
'be 34, that of the diamond would be 64. 1841 Loncf. Eleded 
Knight V, A lance that was . . sharper than diamuud-stoiie. 

t b. Hard or indestructible as diamond, adaman- 
tine. (Cf. I b.) Obs. 

North Plutarch (1656) 800 Those strong diamond 
Gbainn with which Dionysius the elder made his boast that 
he left his tyranny chained to his son. S586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 334 Making men hir sl&ves, and 
chaining them . . with diamond chaina 1833 P. Pletcmkm 
Purple Isl. III. X, With such a diamond knot he often souls 
can oinde. *^ 89 . B. Harris ParwoTs Iron Age loi To j 
tr3r« if luck would turn, and whether Fortune would be 
alwayes fixed with a Diamant-Naylc. 
to. ? HrilUanti shining. Obs. 
sm G. Harvbv Letter^. (Camden) 81 Delicate pictures 
• • mmost beautifoll and dJaaood wenches* 1983 Stubsss 


Assat. Abus. 1. (1879) 63 To heare their dirtie dregs ript vp 
and cast in their diamond faces. 

8. attrib. Set or furnished with a diamond or 
diamonds, as diamond button, clasp, ring, sigful. 

184a VvLUEa Holy k Prof. St. iii. xxtl aij Some hold it 
unhajppy to be married with a diamond ring. 17x7 Lady 
M. W. Moni'AOU Let. to Ctess. of Mar 1 Apr., Thus smock 
. . t.'i closcfl at the neck with a diamond button. x8s7 E. 
TuRUki.L in Gilts Tcchn. Repos. 1 . 105 Diamond turning. 
tools. 1837 Carlylk Fr. Rev. 11. viii, Consider that un- 
utterable business of the Diamond Necklace .. Astonished 
Europe rings with the mystery for ten months. z88o Clekke 
in ErasePs Mag. The diamond clasp which fastened 
the imperial mantle ofCharlemagne. 1891 Lmo^ Times XC. 
263/1 Two diamond rings which he wished to dispose of. 

10. attrib. or adj. a. Of the shape of a diamond 
(see 5 ) ; lozeDge-sha;)ed, rhombic; forming a de- 
sign consisting of figures of this shape, as diamond 
couching, frcl, tutting, pattern, work ; having a 
head or end of this shape, as diamond dibber, nail. 

1598 Barrkt Tkcor. Warres III. ii. 77 'rhe nearest , . vnlo 
the sqii.are of men, is the Diamant bat tell. 1863 Wood Li/e 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 481 A larg diomond hatchment with 
(Janierbury and Juxon impaled. Puimatt City k C. 
Build. 160 A Diamond Figure, whose sides arc parallel, hut 
not at right Angles. x8m Penny Cyd. XVTil 215 s. v. 
Planting. The diamomi-dibber. a pointed plate of -stem with 
a short iron handle. 1840 Di(:kek.s Bam. Rudge i. Its win- 
dows were old diamond-pane lattices. Arckii. Publ. 
Soc. Did.. Diamond frd. a .species of diecker work in 
which . . a diamond . . is interlaced by the prolongations of 
the diameters of the square. 1874 KstniiT Did. Mech.. 
Diamoiui-nail. a nail liaving a rhombal head. Ibid.. Dia- 
mond-tvork (Mastynry\ reticulated woik formed by courses 
of lozenge-shaped stones, very common in ancient masonry. 
x88a (?AULKF.tLD & Saward Did. Needit^^uork 152 Diamond 
couching [is] one of the Flat Couchings used in Church 
Work. Joid. 359 Fancy J->iamond Netting is worked in 
three difiereiit ways. 

b. Having a surface hewn or cut into facets, 
formed by low square-based pyramids placed close 
together. 

vjtj Berkeley yml. Tour Italy 27 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 
55X Church of the Carmelites, .in the ftont a little duimond 
work. 1870 A. Brazki.ey Specif. Flamboro' Lightho.. 'I luj 
Gallery-course is to he . . cast with a neat diamond paliern 
as shewn, to give a safe foot-hold. 

11. General combs, a. attributive. Of or relat- 
ing to diamonds, as diamotui-bort (see Bout), 
-broker, -carat, -factory, -merchant, -trade', con- 
taining or producing diamonds, as diamond-bed, 
-conglomerate, -deposit, -gtavel. -mine. b. olijec- 
tive and obj. genitive, as diamond-bearing ndj., 
•digging, -polisher, -producing adj., -seeker, -setter, 
-splitter, c. instrumental, as diamond-paved, 
-pointed, -tipped adjs. d. similative, ns diamond- 
bright, -disthu't adjs. ; also diamond- like adj. e. 
parasynthetic, as diamond-headed, -pasted, -shaped, 
-tiled adjs. 

/h6i8Sylvf.stkr J.vxiii, Diamond-hcailed 

darts. i8a8 in Archxologia {\%^-^ XLVIl. Dyaiiiond 
bo<arC ami divers other inateriidls for the Cutting and finish- 
ing of our Arinc.s in a Dyainond. 163s Liriit;ow Trav. 
111. 85 The g(X)dliest plot, the Diamond spiirke, and the 
Honiiy spot of ail Candy. 1685 Di.amond-mine [sec 7 bj. 
1704 /V///. Trans. XXV. 1548 Such a Diamond-like Sand. 
z8ao Keats Hyperion 1. zsu Diamond-paved luslruns Inn^r 
arc.ades. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. xiv. 108 The diainoiul- 
shaped .stones of the roof. 1843 Tenny-son Eision of Sin 
ii, Till the fountain spouted, showering wide Sleet of dia- 
inond-drift and pearly hail. 1B63 I. Williams Baptistery i. 
vii. (1874) 79 Writ. .With a diamond-pointed pen, On a plate 
of adamant. 1871 M. Collins Mr/ k Merck. II. x, 300 
Casemen's diainond-))aned. x8y8 J. Ti. Currev in fruL 
Soc. Arts XXIV, 375 'Vhe duunond-bcaring^soil. Ibiti. 
377 Keen-faced diamond luokcrs. x88o Cli;rkk in FrasePs 
Mag. 818 It is said there were diamond-polishers at Nurem- 
berg in 1373. Ebid. Bar The conditions uf diamond-digging. 
X883 Avchxologia Xl.VIl. 396 Tavernier, a di-amond mer- 
chant and jeweller, who visited Persia in . . 1664. 

12. Special combs. ; diamond-bird, an Austra- 
lian shrike of the genus Hardalq/tts. c.sp. P, punc- 
tatus, so called from the sp<»ts on its plumage; 
diamond-borer, d. boring machine - diamond- 
<// 7 //(b) ; diamond boron, an impure form of boron 
obtained in octahedral crystals nearly as hard apd 
brilliant as the diamond; diamond-bpoaker » 
diamond-tnortar \ diamond-broaching, broached 
hewn-work done with a diamond-hammer ; dia- 
mond cement, cement used in setting diamonds ; 
diamond-oroflsing, a crossing on a railway where 
two lilies of rails intersect obliquely without com- 
municating (see DiAMOM)-roi>T a); diamond- 
drill, (a) a drill armed with one or more diamonds 
used for boring hard substances ; (^) a drill for bor- 
ing rocks, having a he.ad set with rough diamonds, 
a diamond-borer ; diamond- dust diamond- 
powder'. diomond-fleoides, the ice-plant, Mesem- 
bryanthemum crystallinum', diamond-field [cf. 
coal-field a tract of country yielding diamonds 
from its surface str<ata; diamond file, fish (see 
quols.); diamond-hammer, a mason's hammer 
having one face furnished with pyramidal pick 
points for fine-dressing a surface on stone; dia- 
mond hitch, a method of fastening ropes in packing 
heavy loads; diamond-knot {Naut^, a xind of 


ornamental knot worked with the strands of a rojre ; 
diamond-mill (sec quot.) ; diamond-mortar, a 
steel mortar used for cnisMng diamonds for the 
purposes of the lapidary ; diamond-plaice, a local 
name (in Su.sscx) for the common plaice {Fleuro- 
nectes platesscC), from its lozengc-shnped s|mt 8 ; 
diamond-plough, {a) a diamond-pointed iiisiru- 
iiient for engraving upon glass ; \Jf) a small plough 
having a motild-board .and share of a diamond or 
rhom&jidal sha])c (Knight): diamond-powder, 
the powder produced by grinding or crushing dia- 
monds ; diamond rattlesnake, a rattlesnake (Cro- 
talus adamanteus) having diamond-shaped mark- 
ings ; diamond-spot, collector's name for a moth 
(JBo^ tetragonalis)\ diamond-tool, a mctal- 
turning tool whose cutting edge is formed by facets ; 
diamond wedding [after silver w.. p^lden u;.], 
a fanciful name for the celebration of the 60 th (or 
according to sonic, the 75 th) anniversary of the 
wedding -day; diamond - weevil r^: Diamonu- 
BEXTLfi ; diamond-wheel, a metal wheel used with 
diamond-powder and oil in grinding diamonds or 
other hara gems. See also Diamo.nd-hacx, etc. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII 1 . 179/3 s.v. Piprinx^ Pardalotus 
jpnnctatus . . Mr. Caley st.atcK (hat this .species is called 
*Diatnond Bird by the settlers, from the spots on its body. 
5865 Gould Handbk, Birds AustrtiL 1 . 157 No species., 
is more widely and generally distributed than the spotted 
Diamond-bird, tkns Diet. Arts I. 445 In soft strata 
it is somewhat difficult to obtain a cure by the *diai{iuiid 
borer. 1867 yrftl. Soc, Arts XV. 340 •Diuinond boring 
machine. 1879 Uke DicL A rts 1 . 443 The Diamond Boring 
Machine. .The boring bit is a steel thimble, about 4 inchc.s 
|n length, having two rows of Brazilian blitck diamonds . . 
in their natural rough .state firmly imbedded therein. 1883- 
73 Watts Dut. Chem. I. 628 Adamantine or Diamond 
Boron . . cxtreinel>r hard, always sufficiently &o to scratch 
corundum with facility, and some crystals ore nearly as hard 
as diamond itself. x8Bo J. C. Bruce in Archxoiog/aXJ.y J. 
165, 1 have most frequently found the "diamond-broaching 
in camps which have been repaired by Severus. 1884 G. W. 
('ox Cyci. Com. Thh^ 117 A "Diamond cement, .used by 
Arniciii.Tti jewellers m setting diamonds, is^ composed of 
gum mastic and isinghiss dissolved in spirits of wine. 
1881 K. Matiikson Atd Bk. Fngimer. Knterp. 35a Where 
n .siding crixssc.s u main road without connecting it, what is 
known as a •diamond crossing is used. xSpz Morning Post 
70 Feb. 3/4 Major Marindiii strongly recommends .. that 
there sliould he no diamond crossing worse than one to 
eight. 1837 K. I’uKKKLL in Gilt's Tec An. Re/os. I. 129 
J’icreed by very fine "diumond drills. x88i K. MATHiiSON 
Aid Bk. Engineer. Enterprise 391 Diamond drills . . will 
pierce the hardest known rocks. x844-$7 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits 291 A white powder, .of a glistening appear- 
ance, like "diamond-du.st. 1787 ' Mawb ' [J, Aiikhcromhie) 
Ev. Man (non Gardener Fel>. 50 •Diamond ficoidus, or 
ice plant. 1811 Mk.s. M. Starke Beauties of C. M. Maggi 
48 The Ice-plant, pro)x:rly culled, the Diumond-Ficuiacs. 
1878 J. B, CuHKKY in yml, Soc. Arts XXIV. 379 The dis- 
covery of the "diamond-nelds. X884 F. J. Bmitten Watch 
kClockm, 88 A •Diamond file is formed of a strip of copper 
with di.Tmoi)d powder hammered into it 1854 Adams, 
Haikie A' Bahkun AVt^ Hist. 03 Fiunily. .•Diamond Fishes 
(.ilso called Boiiy-l’lkcs) Lcpisostcidx. sBjlk Anhit, Pubt. 
Soc. Diet., * Diamond hammer, a tool used by luusons in 
the Isle of Man and in p.Trts of Scotland for 'fine pick, 
dressing’ limestone and granite. 1883 .Specif, N. East. 
Railvi., Ai/nvick k Comkitl Br. Coiitr. No. 3. 5 The face 
is ti> be either tooled, or broached with a diamond hammer. 
1789 Falconer Diet, Marine {\i^) s.v. 'I'hcrc are 
several .sorts, which differ in . . form and size : the principal 
of these are the "diamond-knot, the ruse-knot, the wall- 
knot. 1887 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Diamottd-knat. an 
ornamental knot woiked W’ith the strands of a rope, some- 
timc.H used for buck«t-.strops, on the foot-ropcs of jib-boom-s, 
man-ropes, etc, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch k Clockm. 87 
[In a] "Diamond Mill., for cutting and polishing ruby 
pallets and other haul stones, discs charged with diamond 
powder and rotated at n high sfieed are used. i8S3 •Soyi k 
Pantroph, 237 The flounder, the brill, the *diamoiid and 
Dutch plaice. 1837 J. I. u kens in GiiPs Tec/tn. Re/os. I.76 
On an improved "Diamond Plough . . for cutting Circular 
Lines iqion (Buss. — E. 1 'ukmeli. ibid, 195 On Diamond 
ploughs for Eiigruvers. 1753 Ciiamhers Sapp, s. v., 
*Di.’ouond Powder is uf great u.se for grinding hard sub- 
slniices. z8o3 T. T110M.SUN Chem, I. 47 Diamond powder 
cun only be obtained by grinding one dminund Hfi[ain.st 
uiiotlier. 1883 Times 26 Mar. 7/6 Of all the snake varieties 
. . (he "dianioiid rattlesnake . . seems to be the most deadly. 
1819 G. Samouki.i.e Fntomol. Compend- 436 The "diamond 
.spot. 187a Punch 23 Nov. 310 2 "Diamond Wedding. 
1893 Havon Diet. Dates 1058^ Diamond weddings after 
a union of 60 yviirs, some apply it to 75 years. 

Di'amond, v, [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. /ra/t.f. To furiiiw or bedeck with diamonds* 

1751 H. Wali-ole Lett. //. Mann (iBqi) II. a|i He plays, 

dresses, diamonds himself, even to distinct shoe buckles for 
a frock. 

2. fig. To adorn as with diamonds. (Cf. tmpearl.) 

1B39 Bailey Festus xvj. (1853^ 311 Wreathed round with 

flowers iiiid diamonded with dew. X845 James A. Wit/flll. 
xvi, 'I'he tears rolled over the lung la.shc«, and diamonded 
her cheek. 1878 Xatuvaa. Lett, (1804) II. ai6 Just as we 
got there, it cleared, and all the tluclccts . . were rainbowed 
and diamonded by the sun. 

b. To make glittering like a diamond. 
x8|9 Baii.kv Festus xUL (18531 157 The first ray Fetched 
on his [a bard's] pen, and diamonded its way. 

8 . nonce-use. To call or name (diamonds). 

1859 ’Tennyson Idylls. Elaine 503 'Advance and take 
your prize The diamond’ ; but he answer’d, 'diamond me 
No diamonds 1 for God's love, a little air*. 

40*-a 



DlAMONiy-BACK. 


DIANODAL. 


Hence Bi'amondlnir vbl. sh.^ adornment with or 
AS with diamonds ; hrilliaiit ornamentation. 

C(8i8 Kicats AW/'j f>/r Milton in Ltl. Houghton Li/e 
(1S481 F. i»77 The light .'ind simle. the sort of black bi ighl- 
ncss, the el)Oii diapionding . . of the following lines, a i8ai 
— Castle HuiMer^ Their gKissy di.nrnonding on Turkish 
noor. 

Di'amond-backy a. tmd sh, [Short for next.] 

A. adj, -Diamond-backed, havinj^ the hack 
marked with one or more lozenge-shaiicd figures. 

B. sb. a. The Diamond-back Moth (see quots.). 
b. The Dinmond>backed Turtle. 

1819 G. Samouki.i.k F.niomoL Com fend, 436 The testaceous 
Diamond -Ijack, Tortrix tra^esaua. il^i Miss E. A. 
Gkmkkqii in yrnl. A’. Agric. Sik\ Sept. 599 The pale 
patterns along these edges form diamond-shaped marks, 
whence the English name * diamond-hack moth *. //nd. 61 1 
These showed uumistak.'tble signs of di.amond-back c.’iter- 
pillar ravage.^ 189s Lifpincoit's Mag. Jan., The diamond- 
back [turtit?] is undeniably and unspeakably ugly. 

]>i'auond*baokM| a. [f. Diamomi sb. + 
Eackkii r.] Having the back marked with lozenge- 
shaped hgures. 

ptamoHd-biuked turtle or terrapin^ the fresh- w.iter tor- 
toise of the Atlantic coast of N. Aineric.*!, MalacUmmys 
paluxtris. ^ 

1895 Daily Nctvs 14 Jan. 5/5 DLiinotid-hackcd lerrapiu 
.-ire the newest pets of fushioiudilc folk in the States. They 
..are chiefly .idoptcd by artists at present, hut are to be 
found in some boudoirs as well a.s studios. 

BiaillOlld-baotle. A South American Ix^cllc 
Curculio [^Entimus^ imperials, of which the elytra 
are studded with brilliant sparkling points; also 
applied to other species of Curculio, rmd (with 
qualifications) to other beetles with splendid mark- 
ings. 

zlo6 G. SiiAW Cm. ZooL VI. t. 65 The most hritlianl and 
lieaiitiful is the t^irculio immrialis . . commonly known by 
the name of the Dlimond Itmlc. 1839 J. O. Westwooo 
Mod. Classif. Insects I. 3^10 'J*he v.arious species of diamond 
beetles Mirpassing (in iheir colours} the majority of (.'oleop- 
tcrous insects. i8fo W. S. I^ai.i.as Anim. KingJ. 219 Few 
insects ran hoast of greater magnificence ih.-in the well- 
known .Dbmorid-beetic of Brazil, i860 G. F'.knket r Nat. 
in Austral. 271 'I'he Diamond l>eotlc of Au.strali.'i of green 
and gold tints {CAryselopus spectahilis), 

Bi'amond-ont, and sb. 

A. adj. 1 . Cut into the shape of a diamond or 

rhumb, 

*637 Hunar’s life. Conville iV Cains Coll, in Willis & 
riark Cambridge (r 836 i I. 194 Paveing the rhappell with 
Slones diamoiufcut. <17x0 C. Fiknnes /bVrry (1S88) 238 
Y' windows, .are all diamond Cut round the Edges. 

2 . Cut with facets like a diamond ; cut in relief 
in the form of a low square-liascd pyramid, pointed 
or truncated. 

Diaeuondati glass ^ thic k gla.s.scut into grooves or channels 
of V-^haped sectitjn crossing one another obliquely so as to 
leave pyr.'iniid-shaped projections ; a common style of orna- 1 
mentation in rut glass. j 

1703 Limi. iiaz. No. 3973/4 A Diamond cut Stecl-he.'uJed 
Cane. 17x7 Bekk'ki.kv Jrnl. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 
S4t Weibbuilt Streets, all hewn stone, diamond-cut, rustic. 

t B. sb. Oh. 

1691^ tr. Kutilianne's Frauds Rotnish Menks 27 A magnifi- j 
cent Structure, all of hewn Stone of a Diamond-Cut. 1698 
Fryer AiX, E. India tfr T. 214 If it be very fair .and cut 
Diun)ond-Cut..Tke second .sort of Ruby Is White, .which 
also i.s of go<x! esteem, if cut of a Diamond-Cut. 

Di'amond-Cutter. A la])idnry who cuts and 
polishes diamonds. .So Di auond-outting sh.^ the 
art of the diamond-cutter. 

I7«a Loml. Caz. No. 6100/4 Moses Langley . . Diamond- 
Cutter. zSa? GilCs Teihn. Repos, I. a The Jiamoiid-cutter 
.seats hinEself in frf)ni of his work-board.^ Yeats 

Cr.r.otk Comm. 213 'I'he art of diamond-cutting introduced 
by Jews driven from T J.sbon to Amsterdam. 

XM'amondad, a. [f. Diamond sb. or v, + -icn.] 

1 . Adorned with or wearing diamonds. 

x86o Emerson Cond. Li/e. Rehavianrii^Si) lu As wbeii, 
in Paris, the chief of the police enters a ballroom, so ni.'tny 
diamonded pretenders shrink, and make thcmsrivrs a.s iii- 
con.suicuoiKS as they can. 1885 A. J. C. TIare Russia iii. 
>43 Diamonded saddle-cloths and trappings. 

D. Adorned as with diamonds. 
i8m 'Fennyson Poems 144 The diamonded night. 1831 
J. Wir.snN Unimore 1. 96 Dew-diamoiidcd daisies, ilm 
l..ri. I^YTTON I.Ui ile 1. iv. g 6Thc scarp’d r.Tvaged mountains 
..Were alive with the di.Tmoinlcd shy .salamander. 

2 . Marked or furnished with lozenge-shaped 


figures or parts ; having the figure of n diamond. 

164a Fui.i.eii Holy A Pro/. Ft, v. vi. 382 Break a .stone . . 
or lop a iKHigh . . anti one shall lieliold the grain thereof . . 
diamonded or streaked in the fashion of a lo/cngc. x8am 
Kkats AVr .^it. Agnes Jcxiy, A casement high aivl triplo- 
arch'd. . And diamonded with p.mc.s of quaint device. 1880 
Dorothy 25 Came through the diamonded p.Tnc.s. 

? Endowed with the characteristics of 
the diamond ; brilliant and keen. Obs. 

J* Jackson True Kvang, T, n. 138 These pointed 
and diamonded .^jMjeches, which doc indeed leave a .sting . . 
in the mind of the pious Aiuiiior. 

l)ia^on^*feroiis, a. [tt)iAM0Ni) + -(i)fku- 
ouB, in imitation of diamantiferous^ F. diaman- 
lifirty from med. diamant^cm!\ Diamond- 
producing. 

'Those who have rushed to the dia- 
mondifcrjws region [of S. Africal. 1870 Daily Neivs ai Dec., 
A new diamondiferous track had been discovered. 1877 


I W. Thomson Vey. CMaUeugar II. vL xi6 Sufficient dia- 
j rnomliferons country is already known to provide many 
! years' employment for a large populaUon. x88g Times 
9v> Apr. 4/4 Filled . . with a IiIuc diainoiidirerous mud. 

Bramondise. v. [f. Di.tMOND sb. + >izk.] 

1 . Iraots. To bedeck with, or os with, diamonds. 

1599 n. JoNsnN Rv. Mauout of Ifum. Ilf. iv, Modellizing, 

or enamelling, or rather diamondixing of your subject. 1863 
I f h;ii>A Meld in Roudage (1870) 52 Diamoudtxed old ladies. 

2 . To convert into diamond. 

1893 E. L. Rexforo in Barrows Pari. Relig. I, 516 The 
di.vnondizing of soot. 

Biamond-poillt. [f. D iamond;//, Point jtA] 

1 . A stylus tipped with a fragment of diamond, 
used in engraving, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 698/1 Wilson Lowry intro- 
<lui:ed the di.Tmond-pint into engr.Tver’s ruling-niHCliine.s. 
xMi Every Man his otvh Mechanic $ 569 I'he diamond 
point . . is used for roughing very small and delicate work 
thtit will not bear the gouge. 

2 . Kaihvays. Usually in pi. The set of points at 
a diamond crossing, where two lines of rails inter- 
sect obliquely without communicating, forming a 
diamond or rhombic figure ; in sinf^. one of the 
acute angles formed by two rails at such a crossing. 

i88x Daily Nc^ur!, 15 Sept. 3/2 It fa train] had to p.T.As 
! over a diamond point. 1890 Morning Post^ 34 Oct. 6/7 
A North British miner.Tl train, while crossing a set of 
di.nmond tK»ints, ran off the line. 1894 ICesfm. Cat. 24 July 
On rv.Tching the di.Trnund point the guard’s van next the 
engine jumped the metals. 

3. aHrib.s as diamomi- point chisel^ a chisel having 
the corners ground off obliquely. 

1874 KsiGiir Diet. M(eh.s,.\. Chisel. 
DianiOlld-Sliake- A n.imc given to various 
snakes or serpents having diamond-shaped mark- 
ings. esp. a. a large Australian serpent, Morelia 
spiiotes ; b. a venomous Tasmanian serpent, //op* 
hcephahts superhus. 

18x4 .sporting Mag. XldV. 93 A sn.Tkc of the diamomi 
species wa.s lately killed at St. George's River. . New .South 
Wales. 1847 l.KicitMAUiiT yrttl. iii. 78 Charley killed a 
diamond sn.ake, larger than any he h.ad ever seen before. 
xSfSo J. B. Ci.utTF.RBtfcK Port I'hUUp \\\. 4}, The di.Tmond 
snake is that most dri:.Tdcd by tlie natives. 1863 Wooi> 
Nat. Mist, tiy It i.s called the Jliainond snake on account 
of the pallerii of its colours., arranged .so .a.s to pnxlute 
a scries of diamonds along its b.aCK. x88a Miss C. C. 
IIoi't.KV Snakes 423 ''i*hc Diamond snake, .on the mainland 
is the harmless Python uudnt'us^ in 'I'a.smania the 
venomous Moploccphalus superbnSt with very broad scale.s. 
Dianond-Spav. Min. [ad. Gcr. demant- 
spath .'Klaproth 1786), so caliccf from its extreme 
hardness ] (See quot.). 

x8o4 R. Jameson Min. 1 . 03. *807 ]. Murray Sysf . 
(hem. Ill, •i93 ’The Diamond .spar, which has been tlis- 
tinguished from corundum, appears to be a variety of it. 

Di'amond-wise, <tdv. [sec -w ihe.] In the 
manner or form of a diamond or lozenge. 

1530 lbM.«;w. 799 Dyam.ant wysc, lyke or in maner of a 
dy.imnnt. 158a N. Licit kkiki.d tr. Castanheda's Com/. 
E. Ind. Ixxyi. 154 b, Gf sundrye coulours, the which was 
wrought Diamond wi.se. 1688 R. Holme Anneuty iii. 
xoo Diamond wise . . is . . anything set or hung having 
one corner of the .square set upwards, the oilier downwards, 
x^ Kkvf.h Aei. E. India P. 158 IIw Effigies, .upon it 
Kj-cutchcon, or Diamond-wise. 

Diamond- work : see Diamond 10 . 
t Dia'moron. Pharm. Also 5 diameron. [I,. 
diamorvn^ a, Gr. bih ^bpvv * made from black 
mulberries.’] A preparation of syrup and mul- 
berry juice, u.sed as a gargle for a sore tliroat, 

CX400 Laln/ranc'sCirurg, aiSp.an make him a gargarisme 
wib a decocc inun . . wifr be which lie disteinperid b^rwib dia- 
memn. Ibid, 262 pan J»ou muste make consumyngc bingis 
as diameron & sappa niichum. 1647 Ward Swip. Colder 
10 (ill will be found a farre better iJiamoron for the Gar- 
garismes this Age wants. 

II XKamorpllOBiS (daiamp*jftniis, -mpjfju'sis). i 
JUoi, Dnod. L., a. (Jr, Utapioft^vcns, n. of action f. 8to- 
fsopifHhtiv to form, shape, f. dia- through, thoroughly, 
asunder (see Dia- i) + Moppv form.] 

1 . * The building up of a body to its proper form ’ : 
(Syd. Sot'. Lex. 1883), j 

2. erroneously for Dimorphism, j 

z86i H. C. Wood in Quart. Jrnl. t/ Micr. .Sc. I, No. 3, i 
157 tiitle) ()ii the Diamorpho.si$ of Eyngbya, Schizogoniuih, ; 
and Fia.siola. 

Dia'myl, Chem. [Di. \] A. sb. The organic ! 
radical AMYbin the free stale,Cj„H2.2 HipCJI^i. ; 
B. attrib. and Comb. Containing two equivalents | 
of amyl, as diamyJaniline. j 

1850 Dav'henv Th. viii. (ed. a) azi Diamylaniline, j 

where a atoms [of hydrogen] arc replaced by amylc and i by 1 
aniline. 2869 Ro.scok Klem. Chetn. 333 Diamyl . . is obtained 
by acting on amyl icKlide with .sodium. 

Dia*mylene. Chem. Sec Di- and Amylbne. 
tDian. Obs. Also 6 dfana. [a. F. diane 
(16th c. in Littr^), Sp. diana^ a beating of the 
drtiin at day-break, It. diatia * a kind of march 
sounded by trumpetters in a morning to their I 
generall and enptaine’ (Florio 1598^ f. dia ^^ay. 
Cf. I qupti-didnus^ etc.] A trumpet call or drum- 
roll at early morn . Also attrib,^ as dian-soundim. 

159X Garrard Art tParre 29 Even until the Diana be 
sounded through all the C^ampe. 1631 Ukuchart Jttuel 


Wks. (1834) x8q, 1 warn them with the finkt sound of the 
trumpet .. but if, after this Dian-ounding [etc.]. ^1678 
M.MivHLt. Appleton Mouse 292 Poems 208 The tee through 
lhe^c known allicl* hiim.s Be.iting the dmn with Im drunw, 
Dianft (daiitc'na, daij^i na', anglicized 4- Dian 
(d/ii-ank Also 3 6 Plane, 6 Pynne, Peon. [a. 

Diana in F. dianOy whence Eng. DianCj Dian^ 
ret.Tincd as a poetic form.] 

1 . An ancient Italian female divinity, the moon- 
goddess, patroness of virpinity and of hunting; 
subsequently regarded as identical with the Greek 
Artemis, and so with Oriental deities, which were 
identified with the latter, c.g. the Artemis or Diana 
of the Ephesians. 

exao5 Lav. 1145 A wifnionnes liche, Diana Jcxayi^ Diane] 
wes ihaten. Wvci.iF Acts xix. 24 M.akince siluercnc 
hou-ds to Dian. H1400-M Ale.xander 2299 I’o Dyan.'ias 
temple. 1508 Dcnbak iloJdyn Taige 76 Dyane the goddessc 
chaste of woddis grenc. 1590 Hhaks. Mids. N. i. i. 89 Or on 
Dinn.Tcs Altar to protest For aic, austerity , and single life. 
Ibid. IV. i. 78 Di.Tiis hud or [^jco’tr] Cupids flower, Hath 
such force .md blv.sscd power. 1791 CowI'ER Odyss. iv. 153 
Dian, guddes-s of the gulden bow. 

b. poet. The moon personified ns a goddess. 

1398 'Trrvisa Parih. Dc P. R. viii. xvii. (1495) 328 The 
mf)ne is callyd Dyana, godde.s of wodes and orgrouc-s. 1660 
Androniana 11. v, Pale fac’d Dinn makelh haste to 
hide ilcr Ijorrow’d glory in some ueighb'rine cloud. x8x8 
Byron Ch. Mar. iv. xxvii, Meek Diau'scre.st Flu.'ils through 
the n/iirc air. 

t C. Alluding to Acts xix. 24: Source of gam. 
1640 SoMNEK Anti/. Canterh. 237 .So loth were they to 
forgo their DI.tii.t. 1681 J. HoutiinoN Colt. Musb. 4 - 'Trade 
28 April, No. 353 'They.. arc prohibiting our wollen manu- 
factures whicli Is our Diana. 

d. attrib. or adj. Virgin, unsullied. 

1870 J. Orton Andes «jr Amazons ix. (1876) 144 Snow of 
Di.-iii purity. 

2 . In early Chemistry a name for silver. 

(By the aslro-alcheinistsnlsD called Luna, (rom the ‘silver’ 
light of the moon : cf. the other planetary names of the 
metals Sol, Alen ury, Cenus,^ Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
i.e. gt)ld, quioksilver^^coppcr, iron, tin, and lu.'id.) 

Hence Tree of Diana, Arbor Diansex the dendritic 
amalgam precipitated hy mercury from a solution of nitrate 
of .silver. 

1706 I’hilmps (cd. Kersey], Diana’s 'Tree .. whereby a 
Mixture of Silver, Quick-silver and Spirit nf Nitre may be 
(.'ry.slAlli/ctl in sh.'ipe of a Tree, with little Balls at the end 
of Its Branches representing Fruit. 1798 G. Gregory lEcon. 
Nature {1S04) 11 . 247 w/if, Diana’s tree, from the whim of 
the. alchemists . . who uppropiiatcd silver to the Moon, or 
Di.9n.T. z8^9 J. R. Jackson Minerals 287 A pretty metallic 
v^etntiou in gl.iss Jars:, .called the 'Tree of Diana. 

8. Plana monkey, CcrcopUheats Diana, a large 
African monkey, so named from a crcscent-shajied 
white marking on its forehead. 

x8xi Smeluk & Wood Ruffon's Nat. Mist. X. T90 This 
monkey, .is the same unim.Tlth.Tt Linmeiis h.Ts called Diana. 
i860 W(Hji> lilnstr. Nat. Mist. 1 . 49 The most cunspicnous 
feature in the Diana Monkey is the long .and sharply pointed 
beard. 

[Dianatio, misprint in Phillips (cd. Kersey] 1 706 
for Djanoktic. See JAsl of Spurious IVords.'] 
i*Dia*]lder. Pot. Obs. [ad. F. diandre, ad. 
mod. I., diandrtts, f. as next.] A plant bearing 
flowers with two stamens. 
x8>8 ill W Rn.STKR. 

II Diandria (d9i|n;*ndri&). Pot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
nECus, 1735), f. Gr. type *btaidipoi,mo^.l^ diandrus 
di- twice, f drdp~, stem of dr^Pt man, male : see 
Monandku, Poi.vandria.] The .second cln.ss in 
the sexual system of Linnsus, com]>rising all plants 
having two stamens. 

>753 CuAMUERS Cyct. Su/p. s.v. Diandria. .of this class of 
pl.tius are the je.ssainine, phillcrca, olive, rosemary, etc. 

Hence Dla'ndlTian a., of or pertaining to the class 
JLiandria. i8a8 in Wkusteh. 

Diandrona (daiice'ndras), a. Also 8 -ious. 
[f. mod.h. diandrus (seeprcc. and Monandrouh).] 

1 . Pot. belonging to the class Diandria ; twu- 
stamcned. 

1770 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 383 Sage-tea . . is a poly* 
dynamious plant, take my word; though your Ltimacus 
W'otild persuade us it is merely diandriou.s. 1806 J. (iai.i'Ink 
Rrit. Rot. 38 Bromus . . flor. lanceolate, nerved, furrowed, 
diandrous. xBm Lindi-kv Nat. Syst. Bot, 229 Irregular 
diandrons or didynamotis .stamens. 

2 . Zool. Having two male m.'itos. 

1885 C. Troitkr in2^cW(i?///j'6 June 395/3 He also records 
a polyandrous, or rather diandrous, species among the birds. 
’t’Uaneme'tiCidf. Obs.ran'-^. [ad.(;r.8iav<- 
priTucos distributive, f. SiovZ/tcty to dislribute.] » 
Distbuiutive. 

1^5 R. Buryiiogge Causa Dei 7a In Distributive (or us 
Aristotle calls it, Diancmctic) Justice. 

Diaaite (ddi’iinait). Mm. Name given by Von 
Kobcl ill 1 8^0 to a variety of CoLUMniTB, supposed 
to contain a new metal called by him Dianium. 
i86t Atner. Jml Sc. Ser. 11. XXXI. 360. 

Branisie, v. nonce-wd. [f. Diana + -izic.] intr. 
To * moon ’ (with an allusion to the myth of £ndy 
mion). 

ZB34 Medwin Angler in fPa/es tl. 49 If our Endymion 
had teen Dianbing, I should not have teen surpristo. 

Diaaodal (doi&nd^i'dai), a. MatA. [f.DiA-l 
-fNcDH-b -AL.] Passing through nodes. Dianodal 
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iurve or suf/aee ; one passing through the nodes of 
a given curve or surface. 

M70 Cayley m Proc, Afatk. Soe, III. 199 The ninth 

node of ihe Sextic in»y be any point whatever on the dia* 
nodal curve. 

Dianoetio (dsiiintfie'tik), a, and sb, Metaph, 
[ad. Gr. Stavo^rtxJr of or pertaining to thinking, f. 
Stavoi/ros, vbl. ac\j. from diayo^-ieOw to think, suhst. 
the process of thought, f. 8ia> through, thoroughly 
+ vof-fiv to think, suppose.] 

A. aeff. Of or pertaining to thought; employing 
thought and reasoning; mtellectual. 

1^9 Gai.k fVr. GentiUt 11 . 111. 92 Dianoetic Philosophie, 
whicn is the n<iscnt to conclusion!; by diiicourM from hist 
princijies. 173s I 1 frkri..ky Alciphr. vii. $ 34 A Dianoetic 
Academy, or seminary fur frce>thinkcrR. sSa^ Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Discuss. (1852) 4 'J'he dianoetic or discursive faciiUy .. 
the faculty of relations or comparison. 1885 Martinkai; 
Types Kth. Th, 11 . 11. iii. § x.518 The theones of the dia- 
noetic morali.st.s. 

B. sb, Metaph. (Sec qiiot.) 

1838-7 Sir W. H AMiLTON Afi'taph. ^1877) II. xxxviii. 350, 
I woulii employ the word noetic, .to express all those co|>ni- 
tions that origin.'ite in the mind itself, dianoetic to deiiute 
the operations of the Discursive, Klaborative, or Comparative 
K.-iculty. 

tl)ianoe*tioal, a. Obs. [f. asprec. + -AL.] 

« prec. adj. 

1570 Dek Math. Trcf. 2 The Mercurial fruile of Dmnoeti- 
(:.^lT di^ourse. 1588 Fkaonce Lawiers Lo^. 11. ix. 97 The 
disposition dianocticall is when one axiome by re.asoii is 
inferred of another. i68a H. More /f nnot. ClamniPs L u.t O. 
As if the one were Noeniatical, the other Dianoctical. 

lMn 06 *tically, adv. [f. picc. v -LV -.] In 
a dianoetic manner; by or with the reasoning 
facility ; Intellectually. 

i8aaT.T 'ayi.or Apukius 365 The Dcmitirgus .. is said to 
cDGi'j^ixe dianngtically, and to reason. 

Dianoialogy tdai anoiife-ldd^i). Aletaph. [f. 
(jr. dtavoia intelligence, understanding, thinking -f 
•liOOY. The analogically regular form woula be 
diamvologyC\ Term proposed by Sir \V. Hamilton 
fur : That portion of logic which deals with dia- 
noetic or demonstrative propositions. So also 
Di anolalo'gical a. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilion Dissert, In JReids IVhs. 770. 

Dianome (dai‘an^m). AfatA. [ 1 . Gr. Stavofsrf 
distribution : so called ns having nones of determi- 
nate distribution.] A surface, generally a quartic 
surface, having all its nodes, if in excess of the 
number which can Yjc arbitrarily a.ssuincd, situated 
on a surface, called dianodal, which is determined 
by the arbitrary points. 

1874 .Salmon Anaiyt, Ocom. of three Dimens. (cd. 3) 507. 

!i DianthuS (dni|<T'nj?f^s). Dot, [f. Gr. Atus of 
Jupiter + avOos flower (l.inna?us).] A genus of 
caryophyllaccous flowering plants, which includes 
the pinks and carnations; a flower of this kind. 
Hence Dla'ntliixie, name of an aniline dye. 

1849 T'iorisl 289 The three florists’ succics of DiaiUlius, the 
Carnation, i’icutee, and I’inic. 1869 Kuskin Q. of Air $ 84 
1 .uter in the year, the diantlius . . seems to scatter, in multi- 
tiRliiioiLS families, its crimsun stars far and wide. x86o 


Sunday Times 5 Aur. 7/1 Another new colour, .called Dian- 
thine .. extracted from gas tar. The .shades range from a 
deeppurple to a Iirilliaiil rose. 

t J)ia*ntre, -ter, int Obs. [a. F. diantre 
(i6th c. in I.ittre), eujdiemlsin for diable.'] IVwil ! 

1751 Female Foundling I. 151 ].)innter ! what .Strength 
you have, when you plca.se ! Ibid. 1 . x8i Diantre, j'ou have 
been prudent. 

11 ]Hapa*l2lia. PAarm. [mod. or mod.L. f. 
I )IA- - + Ij. palma palm ; in F. diapalme^ A desic- 
cating or detersive plaster composed originally 
of palm oil, litharge, and sulphate of zinc, now of 
white wax, emplastrum simplex, and sulphate of 


zinc. 


1846 Sir Urownr Ep, iv. iv. x86 We as hichly 
conceive of the pr.icticc in Dinpnlnia, that is in the making 
of tliat plai.Htcr, to stirre it with the stick of a Palme. i6te 
UoYLE Mw Exp. Fhvs. Mech, xxii. 176 We stopi the mouth 
of the Glass with a flat piece of Diapalma provided for the 
purpose. 1741 Vompl. Fam. Piece i. i. 30 Take of Diapalina 
melted down very thin, with Oil of Chamomile x Ounce, 
x^ in .Syd. Soe. Lex. 

IfiL*apaae> Anglicized form of Diafahon, 
used by the poets. 

IMS Spenser 7’ears of Muses 549 Melodious measures, 
With which 1 . . make a tunefnll Diapase of pleasures. 1847 

H. Moke Soh^ of .Sottl 1. 11. xv. From this same universad 
Dkipase Each harmony is franvd. x6^ 11 eni.owk.s TheoPh. 
VI. Ixv, On the trembling cords his swift liand strayes, And 
clos'd all with full Diapaze. x88o Mus. Whitney Odd or 
Even f xxiv. 255 I'he ceaseless soft crush of the waterfall 
kept up its gentle diapase. 

DiapMni (ddi'apsKz’m). Obs. or arcA. [ad. I<. 
diapasma, a. Gr. bidvairfia, {.9tawda<r-€iv to sprinkle 
over. In mod. F. dia^st/tp.^ A scented powder 
for sprinkling over the person. 

>889 B* J0N80N CyMthiots Rev. v. it. There's an excellent 
diapasm in a chain, too, if you like. 1857 O. Staukev //rA 
Wont's Find, tax Chymistry is larger then to be lotnity 
comprehended by the Art of Medicine, for by it are pre- 
pared Diapasmes. [xm8 Phillips (ed. Kersey*, Diapaswa, 
a Pomander or Perfume.) 1863 Sala Cnft. Dmjpsrons 

I. L at She had an exquisitely neat and quick hand for.. 
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confecting of diapasms, pomanders, and other sweet 
essences. 

BiapaBOn (dalapri'zan), sb. Also 4-5 dyapa- 
aon)e, 6 dio-, dyopaaon, 7 diapaaon. [a. L. 
diapason^ a. Gr. or divigim Std naertuy 

(8C. xopliSnf\ more fully b Btd waff toy 
fptuyiaf the concord through, or at the intciTal of, all . 
the notes of the scale, f. 8id through + woffwv, j 
genit. pi. feni. of was all. Cf. 1) bid rtffffdpont the , 
interval of a fourth, ^ wlvrt of a fifth, etc. Cf. 
also F. diapason (^lath c. in Hatz.- 1 )Ann.), whence, I 
ill 16-17111 c., accented by poets dia ^son, but j 
already before 1600 with stress on pciiult.] | 

1 1 . The interval of an octave ; the consonance of ; 
the highest and lowest notes of the musical scale. 

Spoken of by early inusici;iiis as ' .*1 Consonance of eight 
.^unds and scuen Internals ' (Dowland) in reference to the 
intermediate notes of the dmlonic scale : cf. sense 3. 

**398, 1 'kkvi.sa Earth. De P. R. xix. exxvi. (1495’* 9*6 
Muiiyk hath n.Tincs of nomhrc.s as it fiirylh in Dyatc^^eron 
l)ya|)en(e and in Dyapasonc and in other Cunsonanciis and 
accordts. XA13 [see Dmpentu i). X509 Hawk.s Past. Pleas. 
xvi, ii, The lady excellent. Played on base organs expedient, 
Accordyng well unto dyop.Tsoii, Dyaiienihe, and eke dyetes- 
seron. x6m IUcon § 183 It discovcrcih the true Co- 
incidence of Tunes into Diapa.soiiH, which is the return of the 
same .Sottiul. 1987 Hawkins* Johnson 376 uotc^ Answering 
to the unison, the diapentc, the diatessaron, and the dia- 
pason, the sweetest concords in musick. 

t b. In ancient music, in names of compound 
intervals, as diapnsosMliapcnte, an octave and a 
fifth, a twelfth: so diapason-diaiessaron, diapason^ 
ditone^ etc. ; cf. Chambers Cycl. (1727-51) s.v. 

[1694 Holukr Treat. Harmony v. (ipit 84 1 ‘hcsc are the 
nioun Rations comprehended in the Ration of 6 to 2, by 
which Diapason cum DiapenU\ or a 12th, is divided into 
the aforcs.Tid Intervals.] xivj-^x CiiAMiiKHsChr/. s.v., 'fhe 
diapason-diapente is a symphony made when the voice pro- 
ceods from the ist to the 12th tone. The word is properly 
a term in the Greek inu.sic: wc should now call it a twelfth. 
{x88o .Stainer it Barrett Diet. Mns. Terms^ Diapason cunt 
diapente^ the interval of a 12th. Diapason cum diatessaron^ 
the interval of an zxth.] 

to. A part in music that produces such a conson- 
ance ; an air or bass sounding in exact concord, 
i.e. in oclnves. Chiefly_^^\ Obs. 

*893 SiiAKS. Lucr. 1132 So I at e.icli .'cxd strain will strain 
a tear, And with deep i:r;>ans the diapason bear. 1740 
Dyer Ruins Rome 355 While winds and tempests sween 
his varioiLS lyre How sweet thy diapason, 1814 Scott f.d, 
of Isles I. I, The di.'ipason of the J.)e«*p. 1844 I.onc.k. 

Arsenal at .Sprhtgfcld vii, I hear. . in tones of thunrlcr the ' 
diapason of the cannonade. 

1 2 . fig. Complete concord, harmotty, or agree- 
ment.* Obs. 

ZS91 Greene Maidens xxiii. Her sorrows and 

her tears did well accord ; Their diapason was In .sclf-samo 
cord. x8ri Burton Aunt. Mel. iii. i. 11. lii, A true corre- 
spondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and wishes, . 
as between David .Tiid Joiiathun. ? i6m Milton At a 
Solemn Atusic 23 Their great Lord, whose love their motion 
swayed In perfect diap.Tson. 1847 H. More .Song of Soul 
1. 1. Ivi, 1 n her there 's tun’d a just I'liajjason. X719 DTJki- kv 
Pills (1872) I. 343 Cuiileiitnient .. tunes the Diapason of 
our souls. 

3 . More or less vaguely cxtcndcfl, willi the idea 
of ‘ all the tones or iiotc.s *, to : a. I’he comliinalion 
of parts or notes in a harmonious whole, properly 
in concord, b. A melodioiLS succession of notes, 
a melody, a strain; noww/.a swelling sound, as of 
a grand burst of harmony: perhaps in this sense 
also associated with the organ-stop (sense 7 \ C. 
The whole range of tones or notes in the scale ; the 
coinp<ass of a voice or insti ument. 

a. igoi Douolas Pal. Hon. i. .\Ii, Frcschc ladyis .sang 
.. Concord is swell, divers cntoiicd repemis .. Diapason of 
many siudrie .sortis, 1580 Lylv F.uphucs (Arb.) 387 In 
Musicke. there are many discord.s, before there can l>c 
framed a Dinp.'ison. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 14 'I’hus are 
roinposed seiien tuiic.s; which h.nrnnmie they call Diiip.Tsun. 
that is to say, the (feiivraliiic, or whole .st.'xic of consent and 
concord, which is jierfect tnu.sicke. 1804 R. Cawdkkv Table 
Aiph.^ Ifiapason, a Concord in Musicke of all pans. 1878 

H. M. S tanley DarkCont, II. vii. 107 A deep and melo- 

dious diapason of musical voices chanting the farewell 
song. . „ 

b. 1599 Mansion .Sco. Villanie in. xi. 228 When some 
pleasing Diapason flie.s From out the belly of a .sweeic 
touched Lute, 1848 Cba.siiaw Musids Dttel^ Poems 92 
A full-inoulh'd diapason swallows all. 1778 Sir J. Haw- 
kins Hist, .MnsieW. 1. x. 148 When all the stops arc drawn, 
and the registers o{>cn . . we liciir that full and complete 
harmony .. which .. is what the ancient writers mean to 
express by the term J^iapason. 1804 J. Grahame .Sabbath 
66 The organ . . swells into a diapason full, i860 C. Sanc- 
STKR into the Silent Laud 139 Tune the lyre l*o diapasons 
worthy of the theme. 1880 Uuida Moths 1 1 . 261 H is voice, 
is rising in U.s wonderful diapason clearer and clearer. 

0. X&7 Dryuen St. Cecilia’s Day X5 From Harmony to 
Harmony Through all the coinpa.ss of the Notes it ran, I'hc 
Diapavm closing full in Man. 17^ Thomson Cast. Indol. 

I. xli, Who up the lofty dinpa.son [of an Aeolian harji) roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine? C1800 K. 
White 'To nty Lyre iii, No hand, thy diapason o’er. Well 
skilled, I throw with sweep sublime. iM Moore F/s. 
Philos. 27 To him who traced upon liis typic lyre The 
diapason of man’s mingled frame. 

4 . Iransf. and Jig. a. A rich, full, deep outburst 
of sound. 

1589 Grernk (Arb.1 82 The Di^son of thy 

thr«Rt«s. >596 Nashe Se^ron Walden 1x5 By your leaua 


they said vnto him (in a thundring yeoman vshers diapason). 
1840 Barham Ecg.^ St. /vichalasf Full ^ many an 

Aldermanic nose Rolled its loud diapason after dinner, 
b. Entire compass, range, reach, scope. 
z8<x HKLrs Comp. Solii. viii. (1874) 141 In marriage tlie 
whole diapason of iuy and sorrow is sounded. 1888 Daily 
AVwtf 23 Apr. 6, '4 j’hose who run up to the topmost i#We 
of the diiipa.son of dress. 1893 Ibid. 9 June 5/8 Not* .above 
the diapa.soii of this Protectionist Chamber of Deputies. 

5 . A rule orsctale employed by makei'8 of musical 
instruTuenls in tuning. 

* 7 a 7 'S* CiiAMiiKRS Cyel.^ Diapason^ among musical instru- 
ment-makers, is a kind of rule, or scale, whereby they adjust 
the pipes of their organs, and cut the holes of their flutes. . 
There is a p.nrticular kind of diapason for trumpets . . there 
is another for s.Tckhuts and serpents . . The bell-founders 
have likewi.se a di.Tpason, or scale. s8a8 in Wkbmyem. 

6. A fixed standard of nuisical pitch ; as in Fr. 
diapason normal. Also fig. 

1875 Hamkrton Intell. JJfe \*. v, 392 Tuning his whole 
mind to the given diapason, .ts a tuner tunes a piano. 1876 
tr. JUasertut's 'Theory .Sound iv. 70 An international comrais- 
sion fixed ns the normal pierh (usually called the diapason 
normal) A tuning fork giving 435 vibrations pei- second. 

7 . The name of the two principal foundation- 
stops in an organ, the Open fHapason^ and the 
Closed or Stopped Diapason^ so Ctillcd because tliey 
extend through the whole compass of the instru- 
ment ; also toe name of other stops, c.g. Violin 
Diapason. 

* 5*9 Organ Specif. Barking in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 588/1 
Diapason^ Lxmtaining length of x foot or more. 16x3 Organ 
.^L-cif. H’orccs/er i at hedm I, a open diapasons of meltall 
CC fa ut, a pijTe of 10 foot long. 1791 H 1'i>dk.‘^kord 
12 WhtMi the vast Organ's breathing frame Echoes the voice 
of loud acclaim, And the deep diapason's sound Thunderx 
the vaulted lies anmpd. 1876 Hilks Ca/ech. (hgan \x. 
(1878)67 Fiolin Diapitron, a, .. manual stop, with a crisjp, 
pungent tone, very like that of the Gamba. x88o E. J. 
llorKiNs in Grove Diet. P/ns. II. 597/1 The second Open 
Diapason had - . stopped pipes and 'helpers’. 

8. altrib. 

>549 Com/l. Scot. vi. t7 Id accordis of mosiire of diapason 
prolaiions. 18x3- x6 W. BkowNK Brit. Past. 1. iv, And laKtly, 
throwt's lli.s I'criod in a Dtapaxoii Close. x85x A. A. 
Waits Kveniug ii, The echoc.s of its convent hell .. With 
soft and diapason .swell. x88o E. J. Hoi'KINn in OtavcDiei, 
Mus. 11 . 594/2 The larger open diapason pipes. 

t Uapa’son, v. 0 b$. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . To resound sonorously, [intr. and trans.') 

^ x6o8 Hevwoop Rape, l.ucrcce 1. i, What diapasons more 
in Tartpiins naiiicr ’.riiun in a subjei:t.s? i6xx — lioftkn 
Age III. Wks. 1874 III. 48 'J’h’nma/cd sounds Of martioll 
thunder iI>im>ason’d deep). 

2. intr. To inuintuiu accord wit A, 

x6t7 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 479 In their chime, 
Their inoiions r)iap,Tson with the lime. 

Diaped (d.?i’apcd). Gcom. [as if .ad. Gr. *8iri- 
TTtDoE, f. 8id through + irifl- in wibuy ground, wtblay 
])lain, inivfbov plane.] The line in which any two 
non-cunt igiiotis planes of a polylicilron intersect. 

In mixl. Diets. 

IlDiapedeiis (doi:,^p/drsis). PatA, [mod.L., 
a. Cmy. bianiibrfaift f. biawijbd-tiv to ooze through, f. 
bia- through -h wi^Ud-rtv to leap, throb. In mod.F. 
(iiapMhe (i'are i6th c.)] The oozing of blood 
through the unrupttired walls of the bloo<l- vessels. 

x6s5 Hart Aunt. l/r. 11. iv. f>8 .Such an excretion of bloud 
. . is . . ctdled Diapedesis : that is, as much us a strciidng 
through, 1634 ’r. Johnson Party’s Chlrurg. ix. i. (1678) 
216 'J'luit solution of Continuity .. which is generated by 
.sweating out and transculalion, [is termed] Dinjiedcsis. 
x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (i88o) 27 When the red blixal 
corpuscles are pressed through the unrtipinred v.xscular 
wall, it is denointnalcd hemorrhage by diapedcsi.s. X885 
Lancet 26 .Sept. 589 It i.s poKsihle. .tliat the mercury gain.s 
access to the circulation by a Kort of dinpcde.sis. 

So Diapede'tlo a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of diapedesis. In mod. T'licts. 

t Biapenve (daiapent*) . Obs. [ * O F. diapenti! 
((iodef.), a, L. diapentc^ Gr. 8ta ir*Vr«, in scn.se 1 
short for ff bid wivrt xopbSiv evyupoovia the harmony 
through five strings or notes ; in scime 2 for rb bid 
wdyrf ipnpyxntoy the medicament coinposctl of five 
(ingredients) : sec 1 )IA- -.] 

1 . In ancient and mediaeval Altisic : The conson- 
ance or interval of a fifth. 

1398 [see Diai'Ason i). 14x3 Pilgr. So7vle (Caxton) v. i. 
(1859) 72 The fayre dyapenie, the swete Dyapa.son. 1579 
Twvnu Phisu ke agst. iutrt. ii. xcvii. 290 .i, By what times 
of numbers Diapentc, or DiapasvTn con.sisteth . .a deafe man 
may vnderstande, 1609 Douland Omitk. Microl, x8 Dia» 
pente, is a Consonance of flue Voyces, and 4. intcruaU .. 
Or it is the leading of one Voyce to another by a fife, con- 
sisting of three 'rones, and a .seinilone. 2694 Phil, Trans, 
XVlll. 70 A Di.Tpeniu added to a Diatc.ssaron makes a 
Diapason. 1787 [see Diapason i]. 1876 Hiles Caiech. 
Owan ix. (1878' 69. 

2 . In old Pharmacy : A medicine composed of 
five ingredients. 

Originally, an electuary formed by adding ivory shaviags 
to the Diatessaron. 

18x0 Markham Master/, i. xcvii. 19a This word Diapentc 
is Its much as to say. a composition of flue simples. 16x4 
— Cheap Husb.^ 1. i, (1668) 7 Give him. .a spoonfuls of Dia- 
pente . . which is called Horse-Mitrldatc. 1678 Phillips, 
Diapentc. also a Comjiosition consisting of five ingredients, 
viz, Myrrli, Gentian, Birth wort, Ivory and Bay-berries . . It 
is given by Farriers to Horses that want purging, it*!- 
x8oo in Bailsv. 
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b. irons/, A beverage composed of five ingre- 
ciients; punch. 

(2698 Frvkk Acc. E. iHtiiti .5^ i\ 157 That cnervaung 
j'icjuor called Ptutuck (which h Indosi.nn for Five) from ' 
Five Ingredients ; ns the Physicians name their Coniposi- : 
tion J)iajiente.\ x7o6 Phillii*s -011. Kersey), Piafienic, also, 
a kind of strong Water, made of five several Simples. lyai’ 
1800 in lUii.KY. 174X Lining in Phit. Trans. XLII. 497 
'fhe Punch, or Diapente . . is made thus : 'lake Water v. ; 
Pounds, Sugar Ounce, recent Juice of Limes 3^ Ounces, : 
Ruin 3J Ounces. ^ i 

Diaper (doi'apdi), sb. Forms: 4-6 diapre, | 
dyapre, 5 dyapora, 6 dyoper, diaper, dyeper, • 
6-7 dyaper, (7 dipor, dibar), diaper. [MK. j 
a. OF. dyaprfy diopre^ orig, diaspre (Godef.), Pr. \ 
diaspre, diaspc, in metlL. diasprus adj., dtasproj | 
dias/rtm sb. ;l)u(\inge); in Byzantine i 

(ir. ^annpos adj., f. 8ia- (DiA- +ttflrirpoy white. j 

I'iaiiy French references mention Mas^re 'oue fii fais en i 
Costantinoble and ‘dyaspre d'Antioch', and associate it ; 
with otlicr fabrics of liyzantine or Levantine origin. Tims, j 
the Koiunn tie ia Rose 1 . 31x03 (M«on 111 . 394) has *Cen- ■ 
daux, molcquiiis arrabis, Indcs, vermaux, jauiies ct bis, | 
Samis, diapres, camclos’. 'fhe word occurs in medi.x-vid 1 
Oreek, c 959, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus 7 V Cerenwniis , 
Aulx liyzant, (llotni 1829-40, p. 328) where the iMarioi' or | 
robe u.sed in the investment of a Rector is described as 
£(W>rpoi'. On the analogy of 8ia.\tUK<K, Siatrnpot may mean j 
* white at intervals, white interspersed with other colour ' ; j 
though the sense might also he ‘thoroughly* or ‘pure j 
white.’ In OF., diaspre is often desortlied as blanc. ( The 
It., S^, and Pg. diaipro ‘jasper’ appears to be unconnected j 
with F. and PVov. diaspre ‘ diaiier*. I)u Cange has mixed , 
up the two. A gratuitous guess that Lite n.'iine w 
derived from Ypres in Flanders has no etymolu^ 
torical basis.)] ^ i 

1 . 1 . The name of a tc.\tilc fabric ; now, and since j 
the 15th c., «ipp1ied to a. linen fitbric (or au inferior j 
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PXJJPHAin^. 


fabric of * union ’ or cotton) woven with a small 
and simple pattern, formed by the different direc- | 
lions of the thread, with the different reflexions of ' 
light from its surface, and consisting of lines | 
crossing diamond-wise, with the spaces variously i 
filled up by parallel lines, a central leaf or dot, etc. I 
In earlier times, esp. in OFr. and ined.L, the name was | 
,‘tnpli'.-d to a richer and more costly fabric, apparently uf | 
silk, woven or flowered over the surface with gold thread. I 
See Fraiicisiiuc Michel, Recherckes snr les Etoffes deSoie, 1 
d'Or *7 tf V/ r^ent { Paris 1853) I. 236-244. ! 

<11350 Syr Di'fiarre 802 In a dbpre clothed )he was. j 
13,. Afitu>r Poems Jr, Eemm MS. xlvi. 200 'fil a Non- i 
netie hei came; But I knowe not )>e name : per was muiiy j 
a detworjfc dame In IJyaprc dcre. 1466 Maun, «V i/ouseft, 
F.xp. 3154 Paid for xj- Vlemyshe stykea of fync dyapere . . 
xxvij. vj.cf. 150a Aksolub CkroH. (1811) 244 A horde doth : 
of dyaper, .'i towell of dyaper. 15*3 Rb. Kenyitife \n ■ 
Habees Bk. 263 Cotter thy cupbordc and thyn ewery with : 
the towell of dyaper, 1513 Bhaoshaw .SV, Werburse i. 1667 i 
The tables were couered with clothes of Dyaper Rychely i 
enlarged with syluer and with golde. 1553-3 lav, Cn, 
Lioods ,StaP\ in Ann. LiUhJield IV. .sci One vestcmeiit of ; 
red sylke, one vestement of lynen dyoper. 2591 Si’KNSiiK i 
M uiopotmos 364 Nor unie wc.auer, which bis worke doth ’ 
boast In dieper, in dumabke, or in lync. x6«3 ('ockeram, ! 
Piuper^ a fine kindc of Linnin, nut wouen after the common ! 
fa.sbiun, but iu certainc workes. x6a4 IVill in Ripon Ch. , 
Aets 364 One suite iT duinaskc and another of diaper for 
Ids tablc.^ x66a Ixstry BAs, (Surtees) 198 For Dyaper for a ■ 
Communion table cloth and napkin, 1 2s. 6</. t7ax Loud. Ga z. i 
No 6020/4 Diapers, Damasks, Huckaliacks. x8m Bakiiam j 
Ingol. Leg., JacAd. R/ieims, A napkin.. Of the best white ! 
diaper frini^cd with pink. 1888 J. Watson Art l/eaving '■ 
(ed. 31 loi [ This] makes by far the best bird<ey« DlaiK*r. 

2 . A towel, napkin, or cloth of this m.'itcrial; i 
n baby'e napkin or ‘ clout 

sj/ffi SiMKS. Tam. Shreso 1. i. 57 T.et one attend him with 1 
a .siiuer Bason Full of Ko.se-watcr, and beslrew'd with | 
Flowers, Another bcare the Kwer; the third a Diaper. | 
X837 Ht. Maktisicau .VfV. Amer. 11 . 245 Table and bed- ! 
linen, diapcni, bl.inkets. X889 J. M. Duncan Lee/. Dis. \ 
It 'omeu ix. (cd. 4) 54. j 

II. 3 . The geometrical or conventional pattern j 
or design forming the groimd of this fabric. | 

1830 Edi/i. Entyu, VI. 686 A design of that intermediate i 
kind uf ornamental work which is caUed diaper. xSSa IhicN \ 
Drapers Diet, 97 Some of the diapers arc very curious. ; 
t.)ne of them consists uf a scries uf ca.st|cs ; in <mcn arc two 1 
men holding hawks ; the si/e of e.Tch diaper being about .six 
inches, and the dale the fourteenth century. I 

4 . A pattern or design of the same kind, or more , 
fiorid, in colour, gilding, or low relief, used to : 
decorate a fiat surface, as a panel, wall, etc. 

1851 1 VRSKK t)oM, Arckit. I. vi. 305 'There arc still .some 
remains of good distemper diaper on the walls. 1863 Siu , 
( 5 . fi. Scott IVestm, Abbey (ctl. a) 61 I'he glass . . is deco- ; 
rated on its face with gold diaper. x866 Atkenurnm 17 Nov. | 
64.S,'2 The diaper, composed of a raised pattern, decorating ' 
the Ixitkgroiind. xSfl^ Fall Mall^ C. 11 .Sept. 5/1 'I'lic , 
ground Is most beautifully carved iu a minute hexagonal ; 
dia^r. 

D. Heraldry. A similar style of ornamentation, ■ 
in painting or low relief, used to cover the surface j 
of a shielfl and form the ground on which the | 
bearing is chargetl. Sec Djapke. j 

1634 I’kaciiam i.,sntl. Excre.w, 159 .Some charge ihcir 1 
Scotchcons . . with diaper as the French. x88a Cussans j 
Ilandhk. Her. v. 81 'lo represent the Diaper by a .slightly , 
darker tint of the same tincture as that on which it is mid. 1 

0. /r. Applied to the floral variegation of the i 
surface of the ground. | 

x6oo Maides Metam, 11. in Bullcn O. PI. I. xi8 This 
grassie bed. With summers gawdie dyaper bespred. I 


m R nitrib A. Of or made of dianer face ^ Medwvaj . . Ihisww usually effected by 

O. oiirtb, or nmem oi aiaper tsec i;. , a number of small Muarei, or 

(III quot. Moir perh. for K dla/rP, diaperedj ^ . lozenges, and filling them with a variety of simde ^ures. 

2. A diaper pattern ; diaper-work collectively. 

«:> 51 ... . 41 ! m„ With thfl IMrMl 


X497 ^Id City Atx, Rk, in Atvkteol, yml, XLII I, 
Itm a table doth dtnpre. 153I Bnry Wills (X850} 134 
X dyeper towell of vij yarde longe. 1599 PfoitiHRkaiH Rec, 
\ V. 230 Haife a doseii of diaper napkin.i . . one diaper table 
clo.it he. 1604 Vestty BAs. (Surtees) X40 A poulpit clothe 
of silke, one owld dipar tablecloth, 1876 Land, Gan, No. 
ii24/'4 One Damask and two IH.iiier I'able Cloaths, three 
dozen of Diaper Napkins. i8xa J. Smvtji Praei. Customs 
(1821) 130 Omper Tabling, of the manufacture of the king- 
dom of the L' lilted Nethcrlaiid.s. 1863 Miss BicAUix>N /. 
Marehmoui I. ii. 30 Her brown-stuff frock and scanty' 
diaper pinafore. 

b. Having a pattern of this kind, diapered ; as 
diaper-workt -patterny -couching, 

1480 H'ardr. Air, Edio. IV (1830) 131 Table cIothe.s off 
dyaixT w'erk (]. x6oa Carkw Lorwtmll (xSii) 303 Two 
moor St ones -.some what curiou-sl^ hewed, with diaper work. 


1760 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 
curfimsly wroit^ii by Diaper-work C 


92 Both of them were 
zings. iJdigbArehaeol. 
XXV'Il. 421 What the older Diuncr-work wa.s-^ small 
regular pattern— we may gather from its appearance as 
borrowed in Heraldry. 1859 Turner Aw//. Archit. 111 . 
ii. 29 The spandrel of the arch is carved with a sort of 
diaper pattern. X874 Parker Illusir. Goth, Arckit. 1. 
V. 173 The surface of the wall is often covered with flat 
foliage, arranged in .smiUl siiuarcs called diaper-work. 1876 
(JwicT Archit. Gloss. 1231 Diaper Work, the face of stone 
worked into stiuares or lo/engcs, with a leaf therem ; as 
over arches ana 1 /etwcen band.s. i88a Caucvkilo & Sawakd 
Diet. XWedle 7 uork 151 Diaper couching, a variety of couch- 
ing used in Church Work. x886 Ruskin Prxterita I. 335 
The diaper pattern of the red and white marbles. 

Diapar (tbi‘apai\ v, [prob. a. F. diaprery OF. 
diasprer, f. diaprCy diaspre ; see prec. sb. J 

1 . trans, 'To diversify the surface or ground of 
(anything) with a small uniform pattern ; now spec. 
with one consisting pf or based upon a diamond- 
shaped reticulation. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Siunts. Eugenia 711 .And cled byr wcle . . 
Ill dath, dyopret of gold fyne. c xgkh Chaockr Knt.'s T. 
1300 Coucred in clooth of gold dyapered wcel. cx^ 
Rout. Rose 934 And it [die bow] was peynted wcl and thwi- 
ten, And over-al diapred and wriien With ladies and with 
liachclercs. ? 1x475 Sqr, Amv Degre 744 With ilama.skc 
white, and a.sure blewc, Wei dyapred with lyllycs iiewe. 
x68o Mokoen Geog, Red. (tfiSs) iso Excellent Artists in 
Diapring Linncn-Cloaths. 1841-76 Gwtlt Archit, § 302 
The practice of diapering the walls, whereof an instance 
occurs in Westminster Abbey. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To adorn with diversely 
coloured details ; to variegate. 

1591 Greene Vpsi, Courtier, Fragrante flowTcs that diapred 
diis valley. 1603 Flokio Montaigne 11. xii. /1632) 300 
eiir ' ‘ • 


1875 Fomtnum Majolica viii. 7# Covered with the moat 
elegant arabesque diapering of fofage^ and ^ s 


twined. iSBe Cussanr Handhk. Her, 81 Di . 
merely a fanciful crobelli.shmenl, does not ■ • enter 
^ Blazon of a Coat of Arm.s. r.- 

I +Di'apety, di’apry, 

• after collective nouns in -eky ; in sense i pern. ffd. 
I OF. diasprdy diapri * diapered (stuff) *.] 

1. wDiai’KR so. 1, 

' e 1460 J. Russeli- BA, Nurture 193 Cover ky cuppeborde 
j of thy ewery with the lowelle of diapeiy. 

! 2 . Diaper- work \Jig, variegated face (of the earth). 

! X633 Karl Manch. A t Mondo (1636) 1x9 The little Bee, so 
j soone an flowers spring, goes abroad, views the gay Diapery. 

+ Di*apery, di*apry, a. Ohs, [f. Dupkb sb, + 

I -y 1 : cf. papery, wintry,\ Of the nature of diaper 
! or diaper-work ; chequered with various colouring. 

: ..*S 9 « Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. Handie-era/ts 654 'rhe 

! diapry mansions where man-kinde doth trade Were built in 
' six daye.s. ibid. 11. ii. Colomes 428 'i'hey lie neerer the 
. diapry verges Of tear-bridge Tigris swallow-swifter surges. 

tXnla*ph.a]ial, a. andj^. Ohs, rare, [f. mod.L. 

I and Romanic stem diaphan- (see Diafuabe) -f- -al.] 
A. adj. « Diaphanous. 

! x6o7 D. Ionson Enierttunmeui to K, tp Q, at Theobalds 
I (22 Diay), l>i vers diaphaiml gl.TSiie.s fil led with several waters, 

; that slicwcd like . . stones of orient and transparent hues. 

I a 1645 W. Browne Love Poems Wks. (1869) IT. 276 By thy 
! chaster fire will all Be so wrought diapnaoall. 

I B. sb. A diaphanous or transparent body. 

1653 Shirley Court Secret t. i, If you find Within that great 
di^hanal [the Soul] an atom Look black as guilty. 

Diaphane (dai ah'in), a. and sb, [a. F. aiaphmie 
I ( j-fth c. in ]Iatz.-Darm.) ; cf. Pr. diafan, It, Sp., Pg. 

; diajanoy med. and mod.L. diaphan-us ; f. Gr. Sta- 
. ipavifs transparent, f. fiia- through + showing, 

I appearing, from to show, cause to appear.] 

T A. adj. - Diaphanous, transparent. Obs. 


The wheelings . . of the celestiali bodies diapred in colours. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past, 1. i, 'l*he ra- — ‘’'“ 

suiiiio doth diaper the seas. 1665 Sir 


(1677)380 Such flowers as Nature usually diaoers the Earth 
with. x86a .Saia Set>ert .Kous I. ix. 209 'i'all chimneys, from 
wliuse tops smoke curled and diapered the woodland dis- 
tance. x86s Carlvle Fredk. Gt. IX. xv. v. 97 Six coflee- 
cups^ very pretty, w'ell diapered, and tricked-out with all 
the little embelUshments which increase their value. 

3 . intr. To do diaper-work ; to flouri.sh. 


*573 Art oj Limming 8 flow to florishc or diaper with 
a pctisel over silver or gouldc. iHd. (1588) 8 If tnoi 


non wilt 


( 1 i.iper upon silver, take Ccrius with a pcnsdl and draw or 
florish what t* ’* - 


t thou wilt over thy silver. x'6m 
Exerc, 1. xiv. 46 If you Diaper upon folds. 


Peach AM GeuH. 
_ let your worke 

be broken. 

'Diapered (doi ipwd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed : 
= F. aiapriy OF. diaspri^ 

1 . Having the surface or ground diversified and 
ailoriied with a dia{3cr or fret-work pattern. 

_ ?rt 1400 Morie Arth, 3252 A duches de re- worthily dyghle 
in dyaperde wedis. <.*1400 Maunoev. (1839 1 xxii. 233 AU 
clothed in clothes dyapred of red selk all wrought w'iih 
gold. 1656 Blount Gk>ssogr., Diajcrd or Diapred, diver- 
sified with flourishes or sundry figure^^, whence we call 
Cloth that is so diversified. Diaper. X664 Power ExA . 
Philos. I. 50 The backside of a . . sweet Brter T.eaf, looks 
diaper'll must excellently with silver. 1871 B. Taylor 
Foust (1875) IL III. ail Bind yc in precious diapered 
stuffs. 1873 Ferguson in Tristram . 1 /<W' 371 The same 
dkificred brick-wall that is now seen. x88x Every Man 
his own Mechanic fi 798 A blue, green, or sc.arlct ground with 
a fleui-de-lys, or cnis.s, or small dia^iercd (lattcrn. 
b. Heraldry : see Diapkb sb, 4 b. 
x6xo G» iLLi.M Heraldry I. y. (i66u) 3* 'I'hnl Field or bor- 
dure is prQ)Krly .said to m diapered, which Kdng fretted all 
over, hath .something quick or dead, ap|>earlng within the 
Frets. X864 Hm ’TKi.L Heraldry Hist. ♦ Pop. xix. 303 The 
■ r Ti * ■ ’ — 


seal of Lispar Tudor also has the field of the seal itself 
diajiercd with the Planta Genista. 

0 . tramf. tmAfig, 

>S9S Si'ENSEK Epitkal. 31 And let the ground . . Be strewd 
with fragrant flowers all along. And diapred lyke the dis- 
colored mead. 1597 Pilgr. Paruass, 111. 305, I like this 
grassie diapred grceiie earth. 2650 R. Mason in BuMvrs 
.AnthroPomet. Let. to .-Author, Any vegitahic on the diaper’d 
earth, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859)426 Our diapred 
canop3', the deep of the sky. 

Di'aperingy vbl, sb, (f, as prec. + -INO 1.] 

1 . The jirodnction of a diaper pattern ; the cover- 
ing of a .surface with such a pattern. 

1606 Tkacham Art oJ Drawing 34 Diapering, .is. .a light 
fracing or running over with your pen your other work 
when you have quite done (I mean folds shadowing and all) ; 
it chiefly serveth to counterfeit cloth of Gold, Sih'er, 
Dama.sk-brancht, Velvet, Cliamlet, &c., with what <brancli 
you list. 188a Bkck DraPeFs Did. 97 I'he application of 
diapering to linen cannot definitely be traced. ilBa Cussans 
Handbk. Her, 78 Di.npcring was a device much practised 


tiMiarf 

1804 Ann, Reg. 270* A new manufacture of .stufls, with 
transparent figures, which he calls Diaphane Stuffs. 

B. sb, 1 . A transparent body or substance ; a 
transparency. 

[1677 11 ALB Prim, Orig, Man. iv. ii. 096 Frequently liolii 
in the Language of the Holy Scripture, and of divers of the 
ancient Heathen Authors, the whole Diaphanmu of the 
Air and /Kthervs in one common appellation called Heaven *, 
which is the denomination here given to this Expemsmn.] 
1840 Mrs. Browning Drama oJ Exile Poems (2889) !• 
Through the crystal diaphane. 

2 . A silk stuff : see quot. 

x8a4 [see A.J x88a Caulkeild & Sawabd Did, Needle- 
work X53 piapluine, a woven silk stuff, having transparent 
coloured figure.s. 

t Di'aphaned, ///. d. Obs, {ttJpt.'F.diaphani, 
pa. pple. of diaphamr to make transparent (Cotgr.).] 
Made diaphanous ; transparent. 

x6a6 ir. Boccaliniy^ (T.) Drinking of much wine hath the 
virtue to make bodies diaphaned or transparent. 

Diaphaaeity (ddiitc fanHti). Also 7 -iety. 
[mod. f. Gr. stem Dia^avc-, transparent, 

or biaipdvua transparency: see -ity. Perhaps 
originating in a med. or mod.L. ^diaphaneilds. 
Occurring in F. {diaphandiU) in f4th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; in Eng. late in 17th c., an earlier synonym 
being Diaphanity. The corresponding form of 
the adj. is diaphaneous.\ The quality of being 
freely pervious to light ; transparency. 

x66o Boyi.b /V w Phys. Meek, xxxvii. 31 x The Dia- 
phaneity of the Air. i66x ~ Exainen vii. (1682) 83 The 
difliculty of explaining the Diaphaneity of glass or crystal. 
1668 Mekkctt tr. Neris Art of Glass xxxvi. Until the Sea- 
green lose it's transparencie and diaphanietie. 1671 Phil. 
Trans. VI. 3(146 The different Diaphaneities of the Humors 
of the Eye. 1678 HounF..H Decam. ix. 121 The Causes of 
Diaphaniety and Refraction. x8a5 New Monthly Mag, 
X 1 1 1 . ao6 The diaphaneity of the material. 1837 W hkwbi .l 
Hist. Indud. Sc, {1857) II. 399 The diaphaneity of bodies 
isjvcry distinct from their power of tran.smitting heat 


DiaphaneouB, obs. var. Dtaphanouh. 

t DiapliailiOf a- obs. [irr^. f. Gr. dta^eudfs, 
or f. Romanic stem diaphan- (see Diaphane) - 10 .] 
^ Dxapbanoun. 

161^ Ralkigh Hist. World 1. L 1 6 Vast, open, subtile, dla< 
phanickc, or transparent liody. 

ilDiapha&iff (dfaTanr). [mod.F. diaphanity 
f. diaphane : see Diaphane.] The name given to 
a process for the imitation of painted or stained 
glass. 

ifl|5p F.cclesiol, XX. 222 A French invention called Dia- 
plmnie a transparent coloured paper .. intended to be 
applied to plain glass. s86p Eug. Meek. 3 Dec. aSp/t I have 
..decorated a window in diaphanie. s^4 {pHb^ Derigns 
for Windows to be executed in Diaphanie. 

t Diaphanity. Obs, [nd. obs. F. diaphaniti 
vPalissy, i6th c.) « Sp. diafamdad. It. diafanithy 
f. F. diaphaney It. diafan-Oy med.L. diaphan-m : 
sec Diaphane and -ity.1 ■> Diaphaneity. 

1477 Nonton Ord, Alck, iit. in Ashm. (t6u) 42 A goodly 
stone glittering with perspecuitie. Being of wondcrfuli and 
excellent Dii^anitie. sg^ Dxb Xolat, S!pfy\ 1. <1659)9 The 



diafhjlkoidbvsb. 

Ston« wa of kb DUpbrnitjo. iM Sir T. Bwwhe 

Ep* II. 1 . 55 10 ^ ^ in acrunble . .it will grow 

dim. nnd *lm*e iU diaohaoity. Powbk Exp, Phitis, r. 
ce It wM lAe a thin horn something diaphanous . . which 
diaphanity might perchance hinder the appearance both of 
iw cavity and angularly. 

XMaplUhlLO'mttor. [f. Gr. Sca<fKiHis trans- 
parent, or raiher iU mcd.L. and Komanic adapta- 
tion diaphano- + -keter, Gr. nhpw meoaute.} A 
measnreT of transparency ; spec, an Instxnmcnt for 
measunng the transparency of the atmosphere. 

siSp Tilhch's Philos. Mag. 111 . 377 Description 

of M. de Saussure's Diaphanometer. .Ihe diaplianometer is 
. . designed to show the Ereatness of the eva^ration exist- 
ing in any limited part m the atmosphere which surrounds 
us. The measure of transparency . . is founded on the pro- 
portion of the distances at which determined objects cease to 
be visible. T« Youno Ltd. Nat. Phil, tjr Mcch. Arts 
II. 74 . s4s7 J> P* Nichol Cvc/. Pfys. Sc. 

Inaphanosoopa (doiiro'iani7|sk<^p). [f. as 

prec. + Gr. -ff/rosr-os observing.] 

1 1. A contrivance for viewing transparent positive 
photographs. Ohs. 

i868 CAam^n' Encycl. 111 . 538/1 Diaphafnoscopet a dark 
box constructed hr exhibiting transparent photographs. 

2. An instrument used in obstetrical surgery for 
the examination of internal organs through the 
translucent walls of the abdomen when internally 
illuminated by electricity. Hence Dlapbano'soopy, 
the clinical use of the diaphanoscope. 

long promised nut 


organs by means of an electric light introduced into the 
v^ina in a glass tube. 

SiaphaaollB (d.-iiioe-fanas). a. Also 7 diapha- 
neous. [{. tncd.L. diaphan-us (see Dfaphane) + 
•oua. The form diaphaneous more closely repre- 
sented the Gr. : cf. Diapuankity.] Permitting 
the free passage of light and vision ; perfectly trans- 
parent; pellucid. 

16x4 Ralkigii Hist. World 1. 1 , ft 7 Aristotle calleth light 
a qimliiy inherent, or cleaning to a l.liaphanous body, xpjj 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 In hell there sh.'ill he nothing 
diciplianous, f^erspicnous, dear, c 1645 Howkll Lett. 1 . i» 
xxix, To transmute Dust and Sand tu such a dmphanuus 
pellucid dainty borly .is you see a Crj'stahGIasse is. 1660 W. 
Simpson Ifydrof. L /iym. 10 The duphancuus texture of the 
particles in the vitrioliiic soliiiioii. x88q IJovlc Stept. Chew. 
V. 326 The one .substance is Opacous, and the other .soiuewh.it 
Diaphanou.s. 179^ Martvn K*>nsseat4's Hot. xxxii. 5cx> 'I'he 
fructifications are 111 a diaphanous membrane. 1833 Penny 
Cvcl. 1 , 450/2 'I’he crystals of the amethy.st vary from dia- 
imanous to translucent. x868 Duncan Insect World ii. 59 
The wings are whitish, not diaphanous. 1895 The Lady 
It Jan. 133 With this was wuin a diaphanou.s white picture 
hat caught up w'ith . .white ribbons. 

Hence Dia*p]ianottal 7 in a diaphanoutt 

manner, transparctitly ; Dia'pbanonsnesai dia- 
phanous quality, transparency. 

1683 E. Hoqkkr Pre/. Kpist. Pordage's Mystic Div,^ Most 
Dbiphaiiously, perspicuously, no jess dearly, .than the Sun 
Beams upon a Wall of Crystall. ^ 1710 T. Fuller P/iat'tn. 
Extemp. 2JO As here order’d '(will Ik* diaphanously dear. 
X7a7 Bailey vol. 11 , Diaphaneity^ Diaphanousness, the 
P^>eny of a diaphanous Body. 

Diaphenietric (d 3 i|«]c:f 2 me’trik\ a. [mod. f. 
Gr. 8 io- apart (Du- *) + touch -f- -mktkio.] 
Relating to the measurement of the comparative 
tactile sensibility of parts. 

Diaphemetrir. contpasses, * an instrument, consisting of a 
pair of cumpasses with a gradu.ited scale, used for the same 
purpose ns the iEsTiiKSioMETEK.' (Syd. .S'oe. Lex.) 
x8.. ill Dunulison. 

XHaphonic (daiilfp-nik), a, [f. ns DiAruON-Y 
+ -TC.J Also Btaphonical. 

1. Ofor pertaining to diaphony: see DiaI'jiont 2 . 

x8as New Monthly Mag. VI. 201 To give a concert with 
a full orchestra upon the dtaphonic principle, 

2. »DIiUOitstic. 

I77jj A.sh, Dinphonic. 1846 Worciwtkr, Dinphonic, Dia- 
phonical. 

XMapllOIlics. ? Obs. [f. as pi. of prec. ; see 

-TCS.] ^Dl ACOUSTICS. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 
of Acoustick.s ; which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacouslicks, or (in another 
sense, but to as good purpose) Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu,, Diacousticks, 
or Diaphonicks, is the consideration of the properties of 
Refracted sound, as it passes through different mediums. 

t Dia*phoniat. Obs. rare - [f. next + -ist.] 

i6s6 Blount Ghssegr., Diapheidsi, he that makes divers 
sounds. 

iPiapllOliy (d 9 i|re*ft%ii^. Mus. [ad. late L. dia- 
phSnia dissonance, discord, a. Gr. itcupcopta discord, 
f. diaipuvof dissonant, f. Sia- apart -f ^pftp to sound. 
Cf. F. diaphonie, iBth c. in liatz.-Darm.] 

1 1. In clymol. sense ; Discord. Obsr ® 
xd5d Clotsogr., Diaphany, a divers sound, a discord. 

2. In mediaeval music (as usually understood^ : 
The most primitive form of harmony, in which 
the parts proceeded by parallel motion in fourths, 
hiths, ana octaves : the same as Obganum. 

But noiae suppose it to have meant a system in which 
the parts were sung responshely at these Intervals. 

1834 A. Mmricx AlbrechtsbergePs Tkeoret Wks. 154 note. 
1871 Q, Etv. No. s6i* X58 We mighc add no harmony, for 
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the dtaphony employed . . is to our ears most terrible discord. 

C* «• H* FarrV in Grove Did, Mus. I. 301 The sup- 
posed first form of harmony, which was called Diaphony, 
or Organum. s88z Macfarrrn Counterp. I. x Diaphony. . 
may have meant alternatton or response . . the paru . . were 
sungin succession and not together. 

\1 Xhlbphor 6 fUl (davkforrslsy Med. [L. dta- 
phoresisj a. Gr. hia<p6priai^ a sweat, perspiration, f, 
fito^jiopcrv to carry off, spec, to throw off by perspira* 
tion, f . 8 la- through -t- dtopciv to carry.} PeTSpiratlon ; 
especially, that produced by artificial means. 

x68x ir. Willis* Reut. Med. Wks. Vneah., Diaphoresis, 
evaporation, us by sweating. 17x0 T. Fui.i.er Pkarm. 
L -1 —‘This sort of Cure by a Diaphoresis is not always 
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certain. 17x8 Quintv ?>«/• 03 In the 

Fevers . . it is very cffectu.'il . . to forward a Diaphoresis. 1876 
pAUTitoLow Mat. Med. (1875)) 53 When active diaphoresis 
is the object to be accomplished, the patient must be well 
envdoped in blankets. 

Diaphoretic (ddi-sfore tik), a. and sb. Med, 
[ad. L. diapkoretiats, a. Gr. HiaipoprjTi/cbs promoting 
perspination, f. bnupu/njats : see prec. So F. diapho- 
rPtique, in 14 th c. diaforetiqm in I falz.-Darm.] 

A. Having the property of inducing or pro- 
moting perspiration ; sudorific. 

1563 Antidot. I. iv. 3 The simples Diaphoretik 

are these. 1631 H . Shirley Mart.Souldierwx. iv. in Biillen 
O. PI. 1 . 210 Diuplior.'Utck Medicines to expcil III vapours 
from the noble parts by swe.ite. x66e Mohokn Geog. Kcct, 
(1685) 253 Baths and Hot Springs that .arc very Diaphuretick. 
xvag IIkadlrv Diet. s.v. Antimony, To prepare Dia- 

E horctick Antimofi)'. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 44/1 It is diuretic 
ut not diaphoretic. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent having this property. 
x6s8 Riuglky Pract. Physick tg Then diaphoreticks at 
first, and colder dturelicks. s6j» Phil. Trans. V I j . 4029 H e 
commends Spirit of Hartshorn, as an excellent Diaphoretick. 
X73* Akiiuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 273 Diaphoreticks or Pro- 
moters of Perspiration. X877 Roberts Hnntlbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I. 35 The only diaphoretic that is of much practical value 
is some form of bath which promotes perspiration. 

t Diaphoreiioal, o. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
» Diaphohetjc a. 

x6ox Hqi,t.ANi) Pliny II. 341 The ashes of a goats horn in- 
corporat into an vnguent with oile of tnj'rtles, keeps those 
from diaphoreticnl sweats who arc anointcii therwitn. 1603 
Timme Quersii, if, vii. 141 Why it should he diaphureticaf, 
th.it is to say, apt to prouokc sweates. X657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden 329 By its diyness and diaphnrctical (|uality. 

Diapliorib (cbiMp rik), a. Math. [f. Gr. Sid- 
i^opor Jifferent + Of or pertaining to dilTerencc; 
in diaphoric function^ a function of the difierciices 
of variables. 

1883 Cavi.ky in Camh. Phil, Trans. X ITT. 12 I 1 ie function 
. . is a function of the UifTerences of the variables. . Any such 
function is said to be ‘diaphoric’: and it is easy to sec that 
taking fur the vnriable.s auy jnvcrts whatever, a diaphoric 
function is always curtate, 1893 I.r.ovit Tanner in Proc. 
Land. Math. Soc. XXIV, 264. 

Diaphorite (driisc'Riroit). Min. [f. Gr. Std- 
ipnpos dififerent, dia^op& difference, distinction »• 
-ITE.] t a. A name formerly used for an altered 
rhodonite related to allagitc. b. A name given 
by Zepharovich to the orthorhombic form of 
Frcieslebcnitc. 

x888 Dana Min. Index, Diaphorite, v . AIbgite. 1871 
Amer. Jrttl. Sc, Scr, iii. 1 . 381 Tic retains ihe original name 
for the inonoclinic species, and gives the noxofidiaphorile to 
the orthorhombic. * 

Diaphragm (ddi’afrd'm), sb. Also 7- Rgme. 
[ad. Ij. diaphrayyna, a. Gr. the midriff, 

primarily ‘ partition-wall, barrier*, f. 8 ia- through, 
apart -i- <l>pdyfia fence, f. ipp&uaeip to fence in, hedge 
round. l.ong used in L. form. Cf. Y . diaphragrne^ 
in i 3 -x.|.th c. diajfrafpme (Hatz.-Dnrm.).] 

I. 1. Anat. The septum or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in mammals 
divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity; 
the midriff. 

ItR action is impcMant in rc-spiraiion, and it is also con- 
rerned in laughter, siiee/ing, amt hiccough ; hence to move 
ihe diaphragm, to excite laughter. 

1398 'rRKVLSA Barth. De P. R. yii. Iv (t^ps) iSg Diafragma 
is a skynne that departyth and is seite hitwcnc the bowels 
and the snirytuall meinbres. c 1400 Lan/rancs Cirinp 
j6t diafr.igni.i departih |w spirituals from jm guttis. 
1594 T. B. La Primaitd. J r, Acad, ii 220 There is a parti- 
i.'AA .-«IL.H <fi'9tihriigiiia by the Groician.s, which separateth 
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tion called diaphragi 
the instruiiients of 


the vital partes, from’ the nourishing 


p.irts. x6a6 Bacon Sylva fttVoZ II i^ue tliiit they {/nsecta] 
have isomc of them) Diaphragm and an Intestine. x6a9 
Caulk Holy Mndn. 293 It still inoues mv Diaphracrne, 
what once mou’d the Spleenc of Cyrus. i68< Bovi.k Enq. 
Notion, Nat. 326 Diwrs of the Solid Parts, .as the Heart and 


Lungs, the Diaphragma. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 369 
The i 7 iaphragm is .1 muscle of the grc.itesl importance in 
respiration. xBt* Darwin Emotions yiii. 202 The sound of 
Inughter is produced by a deep inspiration, followed by short, 
intmupted .spasmoilic contractions of the chest, and especi- 
ally of the efiaphragm. 1875 Dlakk Zoid. 1 Inspiration is 
performed chiefly by tlie aiti of the diaphragm. 

II. Tmnsiferred uses, 

2. gentrally. Applied to anything natural or arti- 
ficial which in it.s nature or function resembles the 
diaphragm of the animal body, or similarly serves 
as a partition. 

x66o Bovlk Nerv. Exp. Phys. Meek. xxiv. xpa Certain 
Duphragmes, consisting of the coats of the bubbles. i88s 
M. HoralNS Hawaii 37 ThiU this fiery bottom was only a 
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roof or diaphragm, of no great thicknesR, the upper and 
solidified portion of the incandescent matter of the volcano. 
1891 Pall MallG. 21 Aug. fi/a A real advance in cartography 
was made when Dicaiurch of Mes^ella (ST®”*!?** **‘*^*1 1 “* 
troduced the parallel of Rhodes. This * diaphragm * was 
Intersected at right angles by parallel lines representing 
meridians. 

3 . a. Zool. A septutn or ^rtltlon separating the 
successive chambers of certain shells. Also applied 
to the operculum o! a gastropod. 
i66< Hookf. Alicrogr. txx These shells which are thus 
spirallicd and separated with Diaphraames, were some kind 
of Nautili. tya8 Woouw.\iid Eosstls (J.), Parted into 
numerous cells by means of diaphragms. x8^ Geikik Hist. 
Boulder V. 68 Tlic tsanie thin diaphragms, .marked the sue- 
ces.sivc stages of the anim.al's growth, x88o A. K. Wallace 
hf. Lifey. 76 Some . . which close the mouth of the shell 
with a diaphragm of secreted mucus. 

b. Bot. A septum or partition consisting of one 
or more layers of cells, occurring in the tissues of 
plants ; a transverse partition in a stem or le.nf. 

1665 Hooke Mkrogr. iix Not to consist of ahutulance of 
long porc|s separated with Diaphragms, as Cork does, 
X874 CooKK Fungi 35 The mvmth being fur .some time 
closed by a veil, or di.'iphragm, which ultimately di.snppears. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phancr. 217 The air- 
passages in the internode.s, petioles, and leaves of most 
Afonocotyledons ..the internodes and petioles or conical 
le.ivcs of the Marsiliace:«, the leaves uf the lsocte», etc., 
are partitioned by diapbraems.^ Ibid. 219 'i'he one-layerca 
diapnragni.s. .ill the leaf of rhtia. 

4 . Mcch, A thin lamina or plate serving as a 
partition, or for some specific purpose ; sometimes 
transferred to other appliances by whit^ such ptrr- 
posc is effected ; e.g. 

a. A thin plate or disk u.sed as a partition, especially in 
a tube or pipe ; in optical in.xtruments, an opaque plate or 
disk pierced with a circular hole to cut off marginal beams 
of light. 

x66$ TTookk Microgr. Pref., The Ray .. passes also per- 
pendicularly through the Glass diaphrngnie. t 66 g Bovlk 
('ontn. AVru Exp, ii. (168a) 19 A Diaphmgma or Aiidriff of 
Tin who.se edges are so polished on iMxh rides that |etc.]. 
x68a Weekly Mem. Ingen. 250 Two tin pipeB, with a dia- 
phragm pierced In the middle, and stopp'd with a sucker. 
>773 Phil, Tram. LX I II. 703 Sever.il diaphragms of pa.ste< 
board.. to he applied to the object-glass externally. x8ao 
Ibid. X(?. 557 A diaplira^in, whose aperture was ft an inch, 
w.ns then put over llie object-glass of the transit telescope. 
1850 Cnuitn J.ocks \ A~eys 15 In a line with the plane of the 
platf, or diaphragm of the lock. xSya H uvx ry Phys. ix. 229 
I'u have what is irnned a dia|ihi‘agm (that is an opatiuc 
pKitc with a hole in the centre) 111 the path of the rays. 

transf. i860 Tynua i 1. Glae. t. .xx vii. 707 The clouds . . had, 
during the night, thrown vast dinplirrigms across the sky. 
1867 A. J. Eli.ls K. E, Pronunc. 1. iii. j6t The lips which 
form a vari.ibb: diujihrugm. 1878 Foster Phys. ill. ii. 397 
I'bc ii is serving us a diupbragni. 

b. 'I'he poroiis cuji of a voltaic cell. 

1B70 R. M, FER(:t;soN JUeeir iifi'l'aking f*. for diaphragm 
or porous cell. 1885 Watson & lUf«ni:uy Math.^ Th. Electr. 
Of A/agn. 1, v u 'I’he hydrogen //a does not as in that case 
remain free. It imsscs through the diaphragm and displaces 
nn equiv.ilent of copper in the sulphate of copper. 

0. A membrane ,sti etched in or on a fr.ninc; avilirating 
membrane or disk in an acoustic iiLstrument; the vil>raling 
disk of u teh’phonr. 

. >853 Kanf. Grinnell Ex A. I. (1856^ 483 The kayack itself 
is n mere diaphragm of .skin, .stretened nn a wooden frame. 
x866 Reader 15 .Sept, 796 An ear-lnunjiCt, across the mouth 
of wliich was strclcncd a diaphragm of Indian rubber. xB/o 
G, rRifsroiT .S/. Telephone p. iii, In 1861 Reiss discovered 
tliat a vibrating diaphragm could be actuated hy the human 
voice. X879 CttsselTs Techu. liduc. 1 V.^ 155/1 When the sound 
vibrations impinge upon the mica diaphragm the needle- 
point will indent the tinfoil. 

d. 'J'he assemblage of lines of reference in the focus of 
u telescope, whether ruled upon glass, or formed of spider 
webs stretched in .1 frame. 

W. Pearson Pract. Astron. II. 133 The first reticu- 
lated diaphragm that was used in ra-iking astroriuinical al> 
servatioiis wa.s by the Parisian astronomer Cassini. . 

.Smvth Cycle tciest. Objects (i860) 215 Reticnl.'itcd dia- 
phragms . . useful in maptiing stars, and differentiating 
them. ^ 1899 N kwcomii & Holden Astron, 76 Fine spider 
lines ligbily stretched across a nivt.'il plate or diaphragm. 

6. attrib.y as diaphragm current, eyepiece ^ nerve^ 
plate, etc. 

X667 R. T.owi'R in Phil. Trans. II. 546 A dog, whose Dia- 
phragme-ncr vex nre cut. 1850 F. A. ( Iwir fi i ils A rtUl. Man. 
(186a) 89 One inch in length fur diaphragm shells. X883 
Syd. Soc. J.ex., Diaphragm currents, electric currents 
caused by forcing a liquid through a porous diaphragm. 

Ilcncc {(DUphraffma'lgia, Diapliragmata'lgia 
[Gr. dhyos, -aXyio pain], ptiiii In the diaphragm ; 
j| Diaphntirmatl-tls, -ml'tls, inflammation of the 
diaphragm; Dlaplira*8nnuitooeU, hernia of the 
diaphragm {Syd. Soe, /.ex, 1883). 
x8^'6 lopp Cycl. Anat, II. 6/a The diaphragm Ii subject 


m.it:dgla, Dmphragmalgia. Ibul., 'fhe e.ssentlal symptoms 
of diapbragtnitis. 

Di*aphragu. V. [f. prec.] irons. To fit or 
act upon with a diaphragm. To diaphragm down, 
in Optics*, to reduce the field of vision of (a lens, 
etc.) by means of an opaque diaphragm with a 
central aperture (tee prec. si). 4 a). 

1879 H. Grubb in Proc, R, Dubl. Soc. x8i Even after shut- 
ting one eye and dianhragming the other down. 1894 Brit, 
yrui. Photogr. XLl. i If both [lenses] are diaphragmed 
down to the same aperture. 
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DIAPH&AOKAI.. 

XMapIiva*gnal« «• [f. DrApnBAax-f -Aii.] Of 
the nature of a diaphragm ; diaphragmatic. 

1B90 Darwin's Kxfrr. /intothns{tA. a) Hi. 85 »<»/<?, The dia- 
phragmal respiration. 

lltophraglliatic (cK')i:afra:'gnna;*tik;, a. [inoti. 
f. Gr. oiail>ftayjJuir- 1 stem of fka^f^ytsa l)iArHHAGM : 
.set; -ic. Cf. F. diaphra^jiatiqtie CFar6 i6th c.)] 
Of or pertaining to the diaphragm ; of the nature 
of a diaphragm. 

1696 Blovnt Ghaogr^ 8.v. rV/V», Dta^kragMaiick rv/nx, 
the midrifF veins. ^ 1799 Sprv in DhU. Tram, XI.IX. 478 
'I'he iliaphraKniattc upper mouUi of Uic stoniuch. 1836 
IWachiK XXXIX. 167 The diaphragmatic cunvulsiun, 
wliirli, in the expressive language of our nation, is r.alletl 
a guffaw. 1878 Fostkr DJtys. u, ii. S i. *59 That luovcrncnt 
ill the lower part of the chest and abrloinen so characteristic 
of male breathing, which is called diuphr.agtnatic. i88t 
Mivart Cat 46V coinpleic diaphragnuttic partition. 

Biaphratfma’tioally, adv. [f. prcc. 

+ >LY In a diaphragmatic manner ; by mcan.s 
of the diaphragm. 

x888 Casselts Pam. Mag. Dec. 14/1 Tlie important point 
in hreathing is to do so diaphragmatically and tiut clavi- 
ctilarly. 

Draphragmed, ///. a. [f. Di aphhaum v. or 
sk. f «Ki).] hurniRhed with a diaphragm or dia- 
]>bragms. 

1865 Hoorr Mirntgr. T14 The pore.s .. were they di.a- 
phragmM, like those of Cork, would aflbrd us . . ten times 
as many little cells. 

XMaphyais (daiiO^Tisis). [ad. Gr. StAtpvais a 
wowingtnrougli, also a point of separation, f. Cta- 
uirough, apart + to produce, bring forth.] 

1 . Anaf. ‘The shaft of a long bone, as distinct 
from the extremities * {.Spd. Siv. /.r-x.). 

1891 R. Ksox C/0(/ue/'s Anat. It Their extremities are 
enlarged, and their luiddle part, which is named body or 
dinphysis, is contracted. 1890 W. J. WAr.sHA.M Surety 
(cd. III. 184 Tw«?nty-one years of age, the period ut which 
neaify all the epiphyses have united with their diaphyses. 

La*uet 3 Oct, 76S When amputation is done in the 
Uiaphysis the hone keeps on growing from it.s upper epi* 
pliy.sis. 

2 . Bot. ‘ A pnvtematural extension of the cenfre 
of the dower, or of an inflorescence* {Treas. Bot. 

i866,\ 

Hence Diftphj'tlal a., of or pertaining to the 
(liai^ysis. In mod. Dict.s. 

llBiaplasis (d.ii|a”plasi.«.). Sur^. [mocl.L., a. 
Gr. 8t(iirXa<T4s a jmtting inlo shajjc, setting of a 
limb, f. 5iawA<i<;i3r«i/ to mrm, mould.] (Seequots.) 

1704 J. H arris I.tx. Tvekn., Diaplash^ is the .setting of 
a l.imb which was out of joync. 17^ Pkii.lii's (cd. Kers«'>o, 
1857 iJrxorisoiv Med. t.ex. 93a In French surgery .. Dih- 
plasis and Anapla.Nis mean also, restoration to the origiriid 
form- ax in fracture.s, etc, 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lr.v, 

t IKapla*stic« a. and so. Obs. [f. same etymon 
as prec. : see Pr.ASTic.] 

i7»x Bailky, Diaplastlefcs {\n Phar$uacy\ medicines which 
are ^id for a T.imb out of joint. 1883 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Ii l)ia'pxi 06 . Obs. [niod.L., a. Gr. Stair- 
R017 in Galen, perspiration.] An insensible perspira- 
tion, or gentle moisture on the skin. 

xdBx tr, WilliP Kent. Med. tt'ks. Vocab., Diapnoc^ a 
breathing forth. X706 rMii.i.irs, Diaphoresis or Diapaoe. 

Hence Dlapno genonc, Dlapno'io adjs.^ pro- 
ducing a moderate iterspi ration. 

1897 b uMtiLisoN Lex. 6q 9 The perspiratory fluid is 
secrcte<l by an appropriate glandular apparatus termed by 
H I eschet, dit^nogenous. 

IHapophyiliS (doiiippTisis). Anat, VI. -phyaes. 
[f, Gr. &o through, apart + arr 6 <pvai$ offshoot, 
AyoPHYHis.] A term applictl by (.)wcn to a pair 
of exogenous segments of the typical vertebra, 
forming lateral proce.sscs of the neural arch. 

In the cervical vertebne of man and other mammals it i.s 
represented by the posterior part of the ring enclo.sing the 
vertebrui artery; in the dorsal veriebr.x- by the. trarisvcr.se 
process; in the lumbar and .sacral vcrtebr.c by sliojt pro- 
cesses of the centrum {Sjvt. S<h\ Lex.). 

1894 Owi'.N Ske/f/iW III Cin. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. t 68 The 
neural arch .also .sometimes includes a pair of bones, called 
• diapophyscs ’. t8q» Mivart AVcw. Anat. vi. (1S73) aao 
We may thus clisiingni.sh two series of paraxial parts on 
each side, one made tip of tuljcrcular processes (or dia- 
pophy.sus) and ribs, and the other made up of capitular 
pRice.-4se.s (or parupophyscs) and rihs. 

Hence Diapop^'slAl a., of or belonging to a 
diapophysis, 

189& OwKN in Circ.Sc. Organ. Nat. I, 806 The bones .. 
manifest more^ of their diapi>phy.sial character than their 
homolvpes do in the ocxipital segment. 

llDiapOrdsil (ddi-aporVsis). Biot. ^mod.L., 
a. Gr. btaiTfjpTffftt a being at n loss, doubtiitg.] A 
rhetorical figure, in which the speaker professes to 
Ihj at a loss, which of two or more courses, state- 
ments, etc., to adopt. 

^ 1678 Piiii.MM, doubting,aRhetorica1 figure, 

in which there seems to be a dotibt proposetl to the audi- 
ence before whom the Oration is niltde. [So in later Diets.] 
*f 44 J» W. Gihus PhiM. .SVMr/i>« (1857! ais Aparia. .called 
M^^poresis, The Utin term is addubitatiQ. 

t lha'porotui, Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. «ta- through 
+ passing through, f. iropor passage, pore : 
cf. fOiropor easy to pass through.] Having the 
quality of penetrating or passing through. 


I 188a E vKi. VH Mestt. 94 Mar., A dtscounte of. . Cha dUSculty 

of finding any red colour eflectnat to penetrate glass . . that 
! (he most diaporouii, as blue, yellow, Ac., did not enter into 
j the substance of what was ordinarily j^nted, more than 
I very shallow . . other reds and whites not at aif beyond the 
■ si^rficcs. 

I DiapOSitiTO Cdaiapp*sitiv). Photogr. [f. Gr. 

8(0- through 4- Vo^iTivis.] A transparent positive 
I photographic picture, such as those used as lantern 
I slides. 

i 1893 Voice (N. Y.)^o Nov., An ordinary negail^^. .Is first 
made, then placed in contact with anotner sensitive (dry) 
lilatc and a uiapositivc ntade from it. 

t lli*apr6« a. //er, Obs. [a. F. d/apr^ dia- 
[lercd.] --.DJa\perei> I b. ! 

X969 l .KKJH /4r///<w7V (15197) 93 The field Geules, a Frctte ! 
i engrailed Krinlne. If this Fret be of mo peeces then ye 1 
; liei e see, then nllereth it from the >ame name, & is blazed ! 
I dyapre. 1986 F^rnk li/aa. Centric 1. >90 A coat-armour ! 
, Dinni’c may be charged with any thing, either quick or 
J d«aa ; but plants, fruits, leauc.s. or flowres, be aptest to 
. occupy such cuaies. X7i7-9x Ciiambkks Cycl.^ Diapre or 
I Diapered^ in heraldry, a dividitm of a flcld into planes, or 
j compartments, in the manner of fret-work; and filling the j 
same with v.aricty of figures. [ 

t Di*aprize, v. Ohs. ftonee-wd, [f. F. diapr-er j 

to DIAPEU + -IZE.] -DlAEKftW. 

lOaa Lisle Du Barfas, AW xi6 The diaprized ridges { 
[tuafx^ diaprez] And faire endented banks of Tegit burst- 
ing bridges. [Cf. Diavekv a., second quot.) 

t Diapm*lie. oh. Also diaprunum. [ad. 
med.L, diaprunum^ f. I)ia-2 + \...prunum plum. 

In F. diaprun (1700 in Ilatx.-Darm.) formerly 
diaprunum.'] ‘ An electuary made of damask 
prunes nnd divers other simples, good to cool the 
body ill hot burning {Physical Diet. 1657). 

x6«9 Hart Auat. ur, 11. i. 55 They had purged him .. 
with Diaprunum. x639j.W.tn Guibert's Char. Physic 1. 
R^tixe with it two drammes of diapruties. 

Diapry, sh. and a . : see Djapkry. 
t Bi'apaalm. Obs. In 4 diasalm, 8 dia- 
psolma. [a. I., diapsalma (Jerome), a. Gr. 8(d- 
rpaXfULj used by the LXX in the Psalms for the 
I Icb. .Se/ah, ] (See quol s.) 

1389 Wycr.tK Ps. Prol. lit, 'Hie deuyscoun of salmys that 
hen cicpid dias.Tlinys ben in noumbre of seuenti and flue. 
1706 PniLi.ira (ed. Kersey), Diapsalma^ a P.tusc or change 
of Note in Singing. [iI^Jknnincs & Loivk/’x. Introd. 

98 Atcii^aA^a then means probably a musical interlude, per- 
haps of forte character.] 

II Diawye'lis. Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. aiairiJiycrts, 
f. Siavvfw to suppurate.] Suppuration. Hence 
Piapys'tio a. and sb.. Diapyo'tloal a. 

1697 Tomlinson Keuous Disp. Both of them [greater 
' and lessor Hasilicnm] are Diapyetiad. 1706 Pku.mi’S (ed. 

I Kersey), Diapyeticks^ Medicines that cau.se Swellinp to j 
I suppurate or run with hfattcr, or that ripen and break | 
f Sores. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Diapyesis. j 

1 Diaquilon, obs. form of DiAcnYboir. 

I IKarch (dM’aik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 81- twice 4 Apxh 
I beginning, origin.] Proceeding from two distinct 
points of origin ; said of the primary xylem (or 
wooeV of the root. 

. 1884 Bowf.k & Scott De tfary’s Phaner. 362 Its xylem i.s j 
in the great majority of cases . . diametrally di.Trcli. Ibid. 
363 'J'rinrch and tetrurch bundles sometimes occur in thick 
r<Kiis of .species, which are usually dinreh. x 887 H im.housb 
.Stta’sburgt fs Pract. Bot, 188 Tlie roots of . . ferns are 
generally diarch. 

Diarchy (doi'oiki). [f. Gr. 8(- twice 4 -opxta 
rule ; cf. novapxfa rule of one ; f. ap^bs chief.] 

A government by two rulers. 

xSjrT itiKi.vvALLffzm'c 1 . viii. 318 A diarchy, though less 
usual than a inutiarchy, was not a very rare furin of govern- 
ment. 

Diaria, obs. form of Diakuho^a. 
Diarial(d3i|e*’rial),«. [f.I.. didrinm Diaky jA 
+ -A I..] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, a diary. 
1849 W. I.. At RXAMOKK Afeut. y. IVatsoH Pref. 6 A series 
of deiaoiied nules and diarial jottings. 1889 G. MaRKoi rii 
Diana 1 . i. 2 The diarial record. 1868 A. G. ItRArKK in 
j Anur. Ann. Deaf Apr. 124 Letters and diarial extracts. 

I Diariaa (dni|e->*riHn), a. and sb, [f. as prec. + 
•AN.] A. adj. Of or perlnining to .*1 diary 5 r i 
journal ; t journalistic obs.'^. 

X 774 •///A’) The Diarian Rcpo.si(airy or Mathematical Re- 
gister, containing a complete collection of all tiie Mutbe- 
lUiiiical (Jiiestihns, published in the I.adtcs' Diary, from 
1704 to 1760. X789 Craubr KctvspapcrVfVz. 1834 II. 137 
Diarian sages greet their brother sage. X794 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) A' < 714*4 fur OlrverYtks. U. 392 His strength in 
fields diarian dares he try? 

B. sh. 'Phe author or writer of a diary ; f a jour- 
nalist. rare. 

xBoo .fforn. Her. in Spirit Puhl. ymU. (i8bi) IV. 148 
A Diarian [an article is no signed]. 

Di'arinesB. nonct-wd. [f. Diary sb. 4 -nksr.] 
The quality characteristic of a d.ary, 
itex Murray’s Mag. Sept. 464 The ' diarines.s ’ of his 
writing makes u.s regret tliat . . he should have sought 
publication. 

Diarist (dai-irist). [f. Diary sb, 4 -i 6 t.] One 
who keeps a diary ; the author of a diary. 

1818 in Todd. xB^ Scon* Rev. Pepys’ Mem. (xSm) 107 
The characters of the two diarists were ciuientially diflerent. 
1894 I^iWKLL yrut. in Italy Prose Wks. i8{m 1 . xai The 
English language, .can show but one sincere diarist, Pepys. 


DIABT- 

M Sat. Rev. 11. 3 b/a In these voliunes, he |T. Moore] U 

only a remarkably dull diarist. - -vi. 

lliaristic (<lMit‘i*stik), 0. [f. prec. 4-10.] Of 
the style of a diarist ; of the nature of a diary, 

1884 Manch, Even. News « Aor., Lady Brasmy's diarislk 
account of her visit to Egypt after the war, 1892 Mssrray » 
Mag. Oct. 6x6 His letters and diaristlc fragmenu. 
lharil 6 (doi‘dr 9 iz),v. [f.DiABY w, 4 -wit.l intr. 
To write a record of events in a diaiy. Hence 
Di’ariaing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x8s7 Moork Diary 6-31 Mar. V. 161 [11 have not had 
time to diarize, so must record by whoU»;ale what 1 re- 
member. 2893 Lockhart in Croker Papers (1884) 11 1 . xxviii* 
295, 1 had to spare Tories about as often as wings the 
c.nstiuation of diarizing Malagrowther. 2^94 Phaser's Mae. 
XLIX. 443 Where is the man who, when he diarizes frankly 
iinil fairly, does not write himself vain? 

Diarrhoea (daiarVa). Also 4-9 diaria, 6- 
diarrhoa. [a. L. diarrho-a^ a. Gr. Utappota a flow- 
ing through, oiarrheea, f. diappf-eiyto flow through.] 

1 . A disorder con.sisting in the too frequent eva- 
cuation of too fluid foeecs, sometimes attended with 
griping pains. 

In lyih c. usually with the, in i 8 lh with 42, now (in literary 
anil educated use) without article. ^ ^ ^ 

X398 'I’hevisa Barth. De P. K. vii. 11 , (1495) 265 Diaria is 
a sytnple llyxc of tlie wombe. 2^ Phaek Regim. Ly/e 
(1545) H vin b, The sayile fluxe is named diarrhea. 1964 
.Sir Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett, Scr. 11. II. agx The 
Quenes Majesty fell perillosly .sick on Saturday last, the 
.TLcidcnt cam to th.Tt which they call diarrlu-ca. 2^ K. 
Androsk tr. Alexis' .Seer. iv. 1. 19 To remedie the diseases 
called J )i!i.suiteria and Diarrhea. 2^ Sylyb-ster Du Bartas 
11. i. Buries. The diarrha-a and the burning-fever In Som- 
iiicr season doo their fell endeavour. 16^ Rowland j)/fl/(/Sr/’x 
Thraf. Ins. iTf)4 'I hey stay also the Dyarrhusa .. kill and 
drive out all Belly-worms. c 2792 Popk Let. to Gay (1735) 
I. 323 ’J’o wail for the next cold D.iy to throw her into a 
I )iarrha‘a. 173a Arduthnot Rules of Diet 2610 A cholera 
Morbus, or incurable Diarrhccas. 1800 Med. jrnl. JV, 60 
These incdicliK'g c.Tused diarrluea. i8xx A, 'T. Q'homson 
Loud. Disp. (1818) 240 Celebrated in Ireland as a remedy 
in diarrheen. 2866 A. Flint Princ, Meti. (1880) 525 The 
term diarrh'ca is used to denote morbid frequency of in- 
testinal dejections which are, also, liquid or morbidly sol), 
and often otherwise altered in cbur.Tctcr. 

aitrih. 1890 B. A. WiiiTFi.KiiGr. Hygiene 4 Public Health 
xii, The dtnrrhica death-rate . . Density of buildings upon 
an area increases the tendency to diarrfura mortality. 

2 . transf. An excessive flow (of words, etc.). 

1698 F. B. Modest Censure 15 'J'his sort of Medicaments 

hath cured his Pen of the Diarrhmo. a 1797 H. Walvolk 
Mem. Geo. III. (18451 II. ii. 47 He .. was troubled with a 
diarrh<ea of words. X883 Contemf, Rex>, Dec. 937 We al- 
lude . . to the. diarrhoea of einendulions. 

Diarrhoa^ (tbijlrral ', a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] 
Of or t)crtainlug to cliari hnea. 

2691 Biggs Neiv Dhp, f 248 The diarrlieall porraccoux 
flux. 1871 Daily Ncros 16 Aug., Diarrhrcal infection. 1883 
E. A. Parker Pract. Hygiene xviii. ted. 6) 479 Diarrlvral 
and dysenteric evacuations. 2890 B. A. WiiiTEi.KGtif. Hy- 
giene xii. 303 High temperature of the air has lon^ been 
observed to be associated with high diarrhteal mortality. 

Diarrhoaio (ebiarrik), II. [f. as prec. 4 -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of diarrhoea. 

xBrf iVagneVs Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 86. 1894 Daily Neivs 
25 July 5/4 It is in diarrhueic complaints that the increase 
w.TS most marked. 

Diarrheetio, -rhetic (ddiare’tik, -rPtik), a. [f. 
DiAURHtKA, In loose imitation of Gr. verbal adjec- 
tives in -TiKot. (Tlie actual verbal adj. from 
6 tappi-uv is diappvr-oa, which would have given 
diarrhylu'.] =^piARRiitBiO. 

Also confused with diuretic. 

2696 Blount Glossogr.. Diarrkoetick. that hath a Lask or 
loo.sncsx in the belly without infl.Tmmation. a 1739 AnnUTN- 
NOT (J.), Millet is diarrhirtick, clean.sing, ami useful in 
diseases of the kidneys. 1683 .S>i 4 Soc. Lex.. Diaf'rhetie. 
Diarrluetk. same as Diarrheric. 

Diartkcodial (doiiaijirju'dial), a, Anat. [f. 
Di- pref."^ (Gr. Jta-) + AuTHRoniAb.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by diarthrosis. 

^ Diarthrodial cartilages', the cartilage* which cover the 
JoiiU.ends of hones ’ (Syd. Sae, Lcx.\ 

1830 R. Knox Bfelnnf s Anat. 285 I'he diarthrodial carti- 
lages . . have^ disappeared. Todd St Bowman Pkys. 

Anat. 1 . 88 The bones entering into the composition of diar- 
throdial joints. 2876 (^uain Elem. Anal, (ed. 6) 1 . 139 Cer- 
tain forms of diarthrodial joint have received sp^ial names. 

Diavtkrofis (daiiaJknTu’gis). Ami. [f. Di- 
pn/.^ (Gr. 8(0-) 4 dpBptmnf Arthrosih, articula- 
tion.] The general term for all forms of articula- 
tion which admit of the motion of one bone upon 
another ; free arthrosis. 

Banister Hist. Man 3 b, Not vnder the kynde of 
Diarthrosis, but Synarthro.sis : for a.smuch as the mouyiig.of 
these bones is mo.st obscure. 1634 T. Johnson Party’s 
Chirurg. xvi. xxxv. (1678) 365 1 ’he wrist . . consisting of a 
comj^ure of eight bones knit to the whole cubit by Diar- 
throsts. 1898 .Sir T. Bkownk Oetrd. Cyrus HI 59 1 ne Diar- 
throsis or motive Articulation. 1830 R. YLnvx, Bhlard's 
Anat. a8j The rotatory diarthrosis .. is that which allows 
only motions of rotation. 2841 E. Wilbon Amt. Vesde M, 
(ed. 9) 92 Diarthrosis is the movable articulation which con- 
stitutes by far the greater numtier of the joints of the body. 
Diary (<i»i*i&}» [acL L. didri»um daily 
allowance, also (mter) a Journal, diary, f. </iW day : 
in form, a snbst. use of the neuter of didrius, adj- 
(see next), which, however, it not recorded in 
andent L. See -ARiuii, -ary i B. a.] 



BXilRT. 

L A daily record of events or transactions, a 
journal ^ specifically, a daily record of matters af- 
leeting the writer personally, Or which come under 
his personal observation. 

saSi Wm* Flkrtwood in ElUs Orig, Lett. Ser. i. II. a88 
Thus most humbly 1 aend unto yt/ good Lo. tbia lust weeka 
Diaryo. iSof Bacon Aiiv. Leant, ii. ii. fix. 14 It is . . an 
VM well received in entemriseii memorable . . to Iceepe 
Dyaries of that which passetn continually. sCea Anew, to 
PHuied Bk, X4 A diary . . of the Parliament held i Hen. 4. 
s6^-te Hsvmm Cotmofr, Introd. (x<^j) 17/3 A Diary or 
Journal, as the name imports, containing^ the Actions of 
.^cach day. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 328 Diaries of wind and 
weather, and or the various qualifications of the air. 1684 
PfiTBR (////a), A Relation or Diary of the Siege of Vienna. 
196s T. Hutchinson lint. Mass, 1 . ii. 3x3 Golfe kept a 
journal or dixury. iMS-1823 D'Israkli Cur. Lit,^ Diaru% 
We converse with the absent by letters, and with our- 
selves by diaries. 1803 Mtd. Jml. X. 305 As I kept no 
diary during the prevalence of the influenra, 1 send what 
lollm 


1889 Jrssopp Coming of Friars iti. 130 In 
*vcr kept diaries or journals . . 


I can recullMt. 

the thirteenth century men never ' . ^ 
but monasteries did. Mod. I'he entries of a private diary. 

aitrib. 1891 Pall Mall G, 25 Apr. 2/3 The plaintiff gave 
peculiar diary accounts of about fifty meetings with the 
defendant. 

2 . A book prepared for keeping a daily record, 
or having spaces with printed dates for daily 
memoranda and jottings ; also, applied to calen- 
dars containing daily memoranda on matters of 
importance to people generally, or to members of 
a particular profession, occupation, or pursuit. 

A diaty in this sense may vary in size fram a folio volume, 
large enough to hold a detailed daily record in sense i, to 
a small pocket-book with daily spaces only for the briefest 
notes, or merely with printed mcmor.'inda fur daily reference. 

1605 B. JoNSON IV. i, This is my diary, Wlierin 

I note my actions of the day. z6m Howkll For. Trasf. 
(Arb.) 20 He must alwayes have a Diary about him . . to set 
down what . . his Eyes meetes with most remarquable. 1662 
T. Nrwton (////c), a Perpetual Diary; or, Almanac. 1800 


W, Robhon (/iV/c), The Persian l.)iary; or, Reflection's 
Oriental Gift of Daily Counsel. 1879 Print. Tradt'S Jrul, 
'mnd pages form a perpetual poetical 
The diary before us. .is a stout quarto. 
//. 456 The English Citizen's Diary . . 
^hen certxun Omci.Tl Duties are to be 


xxviii. 7 The left h.and pages form a perpetual poetical 
diary. //'xV/. xxix. 6 The diar 
fVAi/alrer's Aim. _ 
showing the days when 
performed; also the days when Inland Revenue Licences 
expire and must be renewed. 

t 3 . Short for diary fever', see Diary a, 1. Ohs. 
z6|9 Hokn & Rob. Gate Lang, Uni. xxiv. $ 3x0 A diary 
is of one daies continuance, and runs not beyond that time. 
idS7 Stabkky JlelmotU^s Vind. 16^ The disease at the 
first taking in hand was but a plain Diary. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Comlii. vi. 155 Hipfiocrates. .thought that all Fevers, 
Diaries excepted, have their rise from choler. 

Diary (doi dri), a. [ad. raed.I.,. didri-us daily, 
f. dies day: cf. F. diaire (‘fievrc cjihemcre ou 
diaire’) lOth c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Lasting for one day ; ephemeral. 
s6io BAKRuumi Mcth. Physkk iv. ii. (1639) 218 All Diarie 
feavers be tngetidred of an outward Cause. 1611 W. .Sclatkr 
Key (1629) z88 'I'liose diary dewy Christians, whose 

goodnesse is dissipate as soone as euer the Sunne beholds 
it. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. ins. 948 'I'hcse diary 
creatures break forth out of certain husk.s of putrefied grapes. 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 66u A Diary Period., may be 
hence cxjiected. 1707 Flovkr Phyik. PulscAVakk laa 
Obstructions produce a diary Fever if small, but if great a 
continent Fever. >834 J. M. Goon Study Med. <ed. 4) 1 . 596 
There are few persons who have not felt this .spccie.s of diary 
fever at times. X883 Syd. Soc, Lex.^ Diaryfevert a fever 
lasting one day ; also called Ephemera. 
t 2 . Daily. Ohs. 

iSpa Umton Corr. iRoxb.) 322 , 1 doe kepe a diary memo- 
real! of all the places of our marchinge and iiicampinge. 
1603 Sir C, Hkydon Jud. Astrol. v. X47 Almanack-writers 
foretelling the diarie state of the weather. 1633 Cockekam, 
Diarie^ daily. 

Diasceuast, var. of Diahkkuaht. 

II DiaJChiBllia (daiaski-zma). Mus. Also in 8 
in anglicized form diasobism. [a« Gr. 
f. dtatrxiC’^iy to cleave asunder, split.] 
a. In ancient Greek music, a small interval equal 
to about half a Diesis, b. In modem music, an 
interval equal to the difterence of the common 
comma (80:81) and the enharmonic diesis (125 : 
128), or to 10 schismas. 

Z 7 S 3 CHAMBRR.S Cycl. SuM. S.V., The octave contain.s 61 
Diaschisina nearly. 1880 Stainer & Rarrktt Diet. Mus. 
Tvrms^ Diaschisma (Gk.), an approximate half of a llmma. 

t Di'aseorda Pharm. Obs. Usually in L. form 
dlasooTdium. [medical L. diascardium (also 
mod.F.), for diascordion^ from Gr. 8td (snopBiw 
(a preparation) of aiehphiov scordium, a strong- 
smelling plant mentioned by Dioscorides, 'perhaps 
water-germander Teucrium Scardiund \ seeDiA-^^.] 
A medicine made of the dried leaves of Teticrium 
Scordium^ and many other herbs. 

zfieg Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. 1 8 (1873) Except it be 
treaxTe . . diaacordium . . and a few more. 1854 Whitixick 
Zootamia lai What think you Sir of your what-sha' come 
Water and Diascord, sure it could not be amisse. 1797 J. 
Downing Dkorders Horned Cattle 50 The diascordium 
has iu share in occomplUhing the cure. sSao Scott Abbot 
xxvi, Widi their sirups, and tiieir julaps. and diascordium, 
and mithridate, and my Lady What-shall-cairum's powder, 
f DiM6*IUlft. Pharm, Obs. Also 6*7 dlaaene. 
[medical L., f. Dia- - -i- Senna. Also a. F. diashut 
diasenni (Pard, i6th c.).] A purgative electuaty of 
VoL. Ill, . 


which senna formed the base; the confection of 
senna. 

1563 Turner Baths 10 Let the patient be purged with 
clectuarye lenitiuo or diasene. stes Burton AHoi. Mel. 11. 

V. I. iv. fi6sz) 388 Polypody, Sene, Diasene, Hamech, 
Cawia. sogy Physical iHet^ DuttettOt a purging electuary, 
good against quartan agues. 

DiaBk 61 iaJlt(ddiiiski»d&at). Also diaaoeuaat, 
-scevaat. [ad. Gr. biaantvaariis reviser of a poem, 
interpolator, f. biaffKtv&{uy, t. bid through + <rxtvd- | 
{eiy to make ready.] A reviser; used es/. in refer- ; 
cnce to old recensions of Greek writings. j 

s8aa CAMPiiBLL in Kna Monthly Mag, IV. iqp They ^ve i 
the world materials which were capable of being moulded ! 
by future diuscevasts into grand and Interosting poems. | 
1871 tr. Lange's Comm. Jer. 244 The oversight of a dia- j 
skeuast who added this verse of the prophecy against Elam < 
as a [loslscript. 1886 Aihenaium 30 Jan. 162/3 He has i 
taken upon himself . . the part of a diasceuast, stringing < 
together a number of ‘ older lays '. I 

So II Dlaakeu'aaia [Gr. btaaKivatni], revision (of | 
a literary work), recension. ^ j 

s886 Egoeling in EncycL Brit. XXL 281 The authorship 1 
of this work IMahfibharati] is aptly attributed to Vy^, 

' the arranger', the personification of Indian diaskeuasis. 
tDia’sper. Obs. Also 6*7 diasprie. [ad.mcd. 

L. diasprttnit It., Sp., Pg. jasper,] « Jasper, j 

a H ester Seer. Phiorav. i. Ixv. 78 The other stone won I 
of Diasper, but bright and through shinyng with ceriainc 
white vaincs. 139a R. D. Hypneroiomnehia 53 b, Not of 
Marble, but of rare and hai^ Diasper of the 1638 

Sir T. Hkkiikkt Trav. (eti. 2) 108 Agats, Cornelians, Dia- 
spries, Calcedons. 

II Diaspora (doitsc-sporh). [a. Gr. btatrirapd dis- 
persion, f. biaamip-fiv to disperse, f. Std through 
+ antipeip to sow, scatter.] 

The Dispersion ; i.e. (among the Hellenistic Jews) 
the whole body of Jews living dispersed among the 
Gentiles after the Captivity (Tohn vii. 35) ; (among 
the early Jewish Christian^ the body of Jewish 
Christians outside of Palestine (Jas. i. i, 1 Pet.i. i). 
Hence transf. \ see quots. 

(Originating in Dent, xxviii. ap (Septuagint), iiaowofia 
io ndaait fiaaiXtiait thou shall be a dia*vpora (or 

dispersion) in all kingdoms of the earth.) 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 153 [The Moravian 
body's) extensive diaspora work (as it is termed) of evangeliz- 
ing among the National Prolc-stanl Churches on the con- 
I tinent. xtti tr. Wellhansen in RncyeL Brit. XI 11 . 420/1 
{ s. V. Israel. Ah a consequence of the revolutionary changes 
i which had taken place tn the conditioiM of the whole East, 
the Jewish clisjicrHioii (diaspora) began vigorously to spread. 
188s Emycl. Brit. XVI 11 . 760 s. v. Philo, The development 
of Judaism in the diai^ira tlifiered in important points from 
that ill J’Alestiiie, 18^ Rdin, Rcik No, 14.^. 66 The mental 
hotizon of the Jews of the Diaspora wsis being enlarged. 
Diaspors (d^i’asiioiu). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
haairopA scattering, dispersion : see prec. So called 
by Haiiy, i8ot, from its strong decrepitation when 
heated.] Native hydrate of aUtinininm, an ortho- 
rhombic, massive, or sometimes stalactitic mineral, 
varying in colour from white to violet, commonly 
associtTted with corundum in crystalline rocks. 

1803 Daw iu Phil. 'Pratts. XCV. i6x The diasporc . . is 
supposed to be a compound of alumine and w.'itcr. 1873 
Foivnes' Chem. (ed. ix) 371 'Jbe monohydrate is found 
native, ns diaspore. 

Diaiporometer (dai|{&:sporf7'm/'taj). [mod.T 
Gr. biatriropd dispersion (see above) + -(o)meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the dispersion of rays 
of light. 

1807 T. Young Lect, Hat. Phil. II. 283 His [Rochon’n] 
diasnorometcr is a compound prism. 

Diasprle, var. Diaspkb, Obs.y jasper. 
Diastaltio (dai«Tst{e*ltik), a. ff- Gr. btaaraX- 
nabs serving to di.stingaish, in Music ' able to 
expand or exalt the mind \ f. StatrHWfiy to sepa- 
rate, put asunder, f. Sidapart + crrcAXcivto .set, place, 
dispatch, send. Cf. F. diastaBitftte.] 

1 . In ancient Greek music : a. Dilated, extended : 
applied to certain intervals, b. Applied to a style 
of melody fitted to expand or exalt the mind. 

1774 Burney HisL Mux. (1789) I. v, fir^ Melopcnia was 
divided into three kinds . . the second, Diastahic or that 
which was capable of exhilarating. 

2 . Phfs. * A term applieci by Mai^shall Hall to 
the actions termed reflex, inasmuch as they take 
place through the spinal cord * (-S^d. See. /.ex.). 

DiastalUc nervous system,’ term for the spinal nen’ous 
system. 

[Diastaltk appears to be here taken as = fransmis.m’i‘.] 
iBsm M. Hall (title). Synopsis of the Diastahic Nervous 
System. 1893 Gakkod Mat. Med. (cd. 6) 238 A reduct ion 
and final abmition of the dlistaltic function of the spinal 
cord. 1879 Comh. Mag. Juno joo Is there anything in 
your essay about our diastahic nerves t 

DiftStMHSCd-U'Hsb'is). Chem. [tL.mod.V.diaslttsef 
ad. Gr. bidaraan separation : see next. 

1833 Payen et Pkrsoz Ann. Chim. et Phys. LI II. 76 
Cette singuliere propriety <le separation nous a determines k 
duiiner k la substance qui la posskde Ic nom de diastase qui 
exprinie pr6cisdment ce fail.] 

A uitrogenouB ferment formed in a seed or bud 
(e.g. in barley and potatoes) during germination, 
and having the property of converting starch into 
sugar. * 


niABTXMBTXB. 

1 1 is obtmncd as a white amorphous substanee, of unknown 
analysis (Watts Diet. Chem.). It is found throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, in the infusoria, and in various secre- 
tions, etc., in the higher animals (Syd. Soe. Lex.\ 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 66d Diastase.. is a 
noine given by MM. Taycn and Persos, to a substance 
which they extracted from malted barley. 1846 J. BaxtI#' 
Libr. Pract. Agrk. (cd. 4) I. xy During the mrmination, 
soine of the elements . . in the grain form a fresh compound, 
which acts as a ferment. This compound is called .. dia- 
stase, the effect of which is . . to turn all the starch . . first, 
into gum. and then into sugar. 1863-72 Watts Chem. 
II. 319 Neither potatoes nor cereals contain diastase before 
germination. 1894 Laucid 3 Nov. 1045 An extremely active 
pi>ison, delicate, resembling the diastases or venoms. 

Hcncc DlMtft'Nio, a. -Diahtatic. 

1886 W. Jago Chem. liVieat xbB The bacteria cause more 
or less change in albuininqicls, but exert no diastosic action. 

||Dia8ta4Bi8 (d9i|«*stasis). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. itdaraffts separation, f. Std apart + wdotr 
placing, setting, f. root erra- stand.] Separation 
of bones without fracture, slight dislocation ; also, 
separation of the fractured ends of a bone. 

1741 Monro Auat. Bones (ed. 3) 39 A Diastasis, or other 
violent Reparation of such disjoined Pieces of a Bone. 1883 
in .Vyd. Sar. Lex. 

Inastatio (daiastce*tik), a. fad. Gr. ffuurrarigur 
separative, f. Ad apart -f arariHOf causing to stand, 
f. root ara- stand.] Pertaining to or of the nature ■ 
of diastase. 

x88i Atkinson in Nature No. 623. 510 The opinion that the 
diastatic property is connected with the degree of solubility 
of the albuminoid matter. ..*“3 Athenseum 10 Nov. 606/3 
Lacquer contains.. a peculiar diastatic body containing' 
nitrogen. 

Hence DlMto'tioAlly adv.^ after the manner of 
diastase. 

1882 tr. Thauslnjds Beersgx (Cent. Diet.) The diastatically 
.icting nlbiiminouH substances. 

t DiaBta*tica^ a. Obs. rare"-^. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Characterizetl by transplantation. 

i6s6 S. Boulton (titbi). Medicina Mngica, tamen Physica : 
M.'igical, but Natural Ph'ysick ; or, a Methodical Tractate 
of Dinsinticnl Phy.sick ; containing the general Cures of all 
InfirmiiieK, by w.Ty of Transplantation. 

Diastalftte (ddiim-stfitoit). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
ffidoTar-os divided, separated + -ite.J A black 
variety of Hornblende, so called (by Hreithaupt 
18,^2) as difleiing in the form of its crystals. 

1850 Dana Min. 2:13. 

Diasten [^d. Gr. bidanjpa : see 

next. Cf. F. diasihne (1 732 Tr^voux),] In ancient 
Greek music, an interval ; esp. an interval forming 
a single degree of the scale. 

1604 Hot. DKK 'Treat. Harmony y\. no Diastem signifies 
an liuerval or .Sfiaic ; Systetn, a Cunjiinciion or Composi- 
tion of Intervals. So that, generally speaking, an Octave, 
or any other Sy.stem, might lie truly call'd a Diastem. .Tho* 

. . strictly, by a Diastem they understood only an Incuin- 
posit Degree, xjty-gt Chamhkrs Cyel., Dieutetn^ Diastema, 
in music, a name the antients gave to a simple inlersal | in 
conlradi.stinctiun to a compound interval, which they called 
a sy.dem. 

II Diasteua (daifislPmfi). PI. diastemata. [L. 
diastema, a. Gr. btdarrjfM space between, interval.] 

1. A/us. wprcc. , 

* 39 B:i 'hevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 941 Dya- 
sterna is couenabic space of two voyces other of moo uccuril- 
yngc. 1737-51 1 .SCC prcc.]. 

2 . Zool. and Anal. An interval or space Ijctwecn 
rivo consecutive teelh, or two kinds of teeth, occur- 
ring in most mammals except man. 

1854 Owen in OrPs Circ, Se. Organ. Nat. I. ajs A long 
diastema is not . . peculiar lo the horse. Ibid, 298 In alt 
tho a|Ms and monkeys of the Old World, .the same tiuml>er 
iind kinds of teeth are present .as in roan ; the first deviation 
being tite disproportionate si/e of the canines and the con- 
comitant break or 'din.stcma’ in the dental series for the 
reception of their crowns when the mouth is shut. 1B71 
Darwin Desc, Man II. xix. 324 Canine teeth which project 
above the others, with traces of a diastema or opicn space 
for the reception of the opposite canines, 
l y ittio (ddi:ast/n)a:'tik), a. rare, ? Obs. 
[ad. Gr. SiaarrifMrtK'US scpiatated by intervals : see 
prec. and -ic.] Clwracterized by intervals. 

1798 Horsley in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 288 Ask Aristox- 
enns [etc.] in wh.Tt the difference consiMS between speaking 
and .singing; they tell you. .' That (he one is a continuous 
motion ; the other di.Tstcmatic. That the continuous is the 
motion of the voice in ili.scour.se ; the diastematic, in singing*. 
IMaster ('d^fliK stdj). Hiol. Also dy». [mod. 
f. (Jr. 61-, Di- - twice + dar^p star.] The double 
star of chromatin filaments which forms the pen- 
ultimate stage in the division of a lingle oell- 
nuclciis into two. 

iMa J. T. Cunningham in fml. Micr&sc. Soc. Jan. 43 
The thre.ids travel towards the poles, forming a dyaster 
{note. This term I Lake from Klein tn \diAtlaso/ Histology, 
i860). 1885 E. R. Lankkbtkk in F.ncycl. Brit. XIX. 833 
A polar .star is seen at each end of the nucleus-spindle, and 
is not to be confused with the diaster. 

Hence Dla*8tral a. 

s8^ Athentenm 24 Nov. 7x9/3 As to the spindle fibres .. 
dtiniig the diastral stage of the divhnon they tetc.l. 
Dia8ti*lliet#r. [irreg. f. Gr. biAaratsit interval, 
distance -h -mxtsb.] An instrument for measuring 
distances. 

185s Official Catal. Exhib.llh ZI15 Improved diostlmeter 
for tiie use of the army. 

il* 



DIASTOLE. 


II Diastole ;ddi|{c’sti>10. [med.L., a. Gr . iiairroKjlj 
a putting asunder, separation, expansion, dilatation, 
f. otMTiXKtiyf f. iid asunder (Dia- <) <(' ffriAAciv to 
put, place, send, etc. Cf. F. diastole (14th c. in 
Ilatx.-Darjn.yj 

1 . Pkys. 1 ne dilatation or relaxation of the heart 
or an artery (or other pulsating organ in some 
lower animals), rhythmically alternating with the 
systole or contraction, the two together constituting 
the pulse, (Formerly sometimes applied also to 
the dilatation of the lungs in inspiration.) 

1578 Banister Hist, Man vii. ps Diastole [bl when the 
hart in his clilut.'ition receiueth in of spirit. i6xs Daniel 
A*radia Poet. Wk.s. vi7i7.' 187 The Systole and 
Dyastole of your Pulse Do shew Vour Pa.ssions most hys> 



i opning . 

It seem’d no more by Systole compress'd. But in .1 fix 
Diastole at rest. x8 ^ Kirvv Hob. 4 inst, Anim. I. v. 174 
Nutrition seems tarried on by a kind of systole and diasiolc, 
the sea water being alternately absorbed and rejected by 
the tubes conyiosing the substance of the sponge. x68o 
Huxley Crayfish ii. 74 When the systole is over the diastole 
follows. 

fig, fSjtCARLYLK Sart. Res. 11. iii. As in longdrawn 
Systole and longdrawn Diastole, must the period of" 


and flood, systole and diastole, of the national intercourse. 
xSya Geo. Eliot Middlem, Ixiii, There must be a systole 
and diastole in all inquiry. 

2 . Gr. and Lat. Prosody. The lengthening of a 
syllable naturally short. 

1580 Si*KN.S£R To MasttrG. II, Wks. iGlubel Ap^. ii. jemy/t 
Heiwen l>ciiig used shurte as one sillablc, when it is in verse 
stretched out with a Diastole, is like a lame dog|>e that 
holdes lip one legge. 1657 J. .Smitu Myst, Kbit, 177. 1704 
F, IIakrih f.ex, Techn.^ Diastole .. "ris also the making 
long a Syllabic which is naturally short. 

3 . Gr, Gnim. A mark (originally semicircular) 
used to indicate suparalion of words ; still occasion- 
ally used, in the form of a comma, to distinguish 
t>,Ti, S,T€, ncut. of offTij, otTTf, ffom 6 ti (that), fire 
(when). 

x7»4 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 183J E. Robi.nson tr. Butt- 
mans Grk. Gram. 45 From the comma must be distin- 
guished the Dia.siole or Hypodiast ale —which serves more 
dearly to separate some short words connected with en- 
clitics, in order that they may not be confounded with other 
similar words. 

Diastolio (dsiast^dik), a, Pkys. and Med. [f. 
prcc. + -TC.] Of or pertaining to diastole. 

<*1693 UaquMART Rabelais 111. iv, By its [the heart's] 
^itatiou of Diastolick and Systolick motions. 1861 
Graham PrMt. Med. 365 A second or diastolic sound, syn- 
chronous with the dmstole of the heart. 1877 Hi'XLKy 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ii. 77 This .systolic, and diastolic move- 
ment usually occurs at a fixed point in the protoplasm. 
Dlastral: see Dia.steb. 

DiastrophMIll (tbiias slrt^fi/m). Geol. [f. Gr. 
Hiaarpoifdi distortion, dislocation, did(rTpo<lK>s 
twisted, distorted, f. Ikaarpifpttv to turn diflerent 
ways, twist about, f. fltd (Dfa- I) + <rT/»f0€iv to 
turn : see -I8M, and cf. catastrophism.l 
A general term for the action of the forces which 
have disturbed and dislocated the earth’s crust, 
and produced the greater inequalities of its surface. 
Hence DiMtroplilo (ddia-slrfr-hk), of or pertaining 
to diastrophism. (Also, otherwise employed in 
quot. 1881.) 

x88i J. Milne in Nature XXV. ij 6 Other [earth<iuake 
shocks] again are compounded of direct and truusver.se 
motions, and might therefore be called diastruphic. 1890 
G. K. Gilbert Tape lionneville i. ^ (Punk) It is con- 
venient also to divide dia.strophism into orogeny, .and enci- 
rogeny. 1895 J. W, Powell Physiogr. ProeesseSt in Nat, 
C^ogr, Afonogr. 1 . 1. 23 Regions .sink and regions rise and 
the upheaval and subsidence may be called diastrophism^ 
and wc have diastrophic processes. 

DiflStyld (d^i'dstdil), a, and sb. Arch, Also 
6*-8 in L. and Gr. form diastylos. [mod. ad. L. 
diastyloSf Gr. 8tdirri>Aor ‘ having a space between 
the columns'; also ad. Gr. btacrrvhiov the inter- 
columnar space ; f. fiiA through + arvKos pillar.] 

A. atfy'. Of a colonnade or building : Having the 
intervals between the columns each of three (or 
four) diameters (in the Doric order, of 2|). B. sb. 
Such a colonnade or building, or such an interval 
between columns. 

*583 SiiyiK Arckit, F ja, Diastylos. whose .. distaunce 
iHstweiie the .a, pillcrs ought to be .3. Diameters or .4. at y« 
furdc.st. Z704 J Harris Lex. Techn., Diastyie, is a sort of 
Edike, where the Pillars stand at such a distance one from 
another, ihat three Diameters of their thickness are allow’d 
lor Inlercolumniation. 1715 Hkni.kv Xx.Mont/aucodsAntio. 
Italy (cd. a) 18 1 he ancient Colonnade . . is a Diastylos of 
Cohmins. 1^8-76 Gwii T.rir< AiV. 1 2605 The 
.ancient names .. of tl»e different ifltorcolumniations ..are - 
\\^epycH0styte,.i\xc VJ/v/<..the r//i<rA^..the diastyU..xnA 
the arxostyle. >8^ M. Laebvrr Archit. Instructor 
A coloun.^dc . . is desigi yiud . . as . . pyrnontyle when the space 
bet ween the columns is a diameter and a half of the column, 
sy'style when it is two diameters . . diastyle when three. 

Diatyrm (dai iswtn). Rhet. [ad. Gr. Rtoirvp. 
/lof, Latinized diasyrmust disparagement, ridicule, 


the rhetorical figure expressing this, f. 8Mort;^iK to 
disparage, ridicule, f. oiA through, apart + abptiv 
to drag.] A figure of rhetoric expressing dis- 
paragement or ridicule. 

1^8 Phillips, Diasyrmus (Grk.). a figure in Rbetorick, In 
which wo elevate any person or thing by way of derision. 
I7S7 W. Dono Beauties Shake, 1 . 97 (Jod.) We have a 
beautiful passage in Richard the Third (act 1, sc. i) on this 
topick in that fine dia-syrm he .speaks 00 himself. 

Diat(e, obs. form of Dirt. 
t XHfttft'OtiOr nr. Obs, [ad. Gr. fitaTaxmdf 
distinguishing, distinctive, f. biarAatrtcit to dispose 
severally, aj^int, ordain, C 8id apart + rbcrativ to 
set in order.] Of or pertaining to order or arrange- 
ment, spec, as exercised by the Church ; ordaining. 
Also t Biataxtloal a. in same sense. 

1846 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 384 llie Diatactick 
power. Ibid.t The several! branchc.s laid down by Holy and 
learned men, viz. D^gmaticuU, Diatacticall and Critical. 
The first hath relation to Doctrine; the second to Order ; 
the thin] to Censure. 1673 T. Fokrestrr in Wodrow Hist. 
Snff. Ch. Scot. (1829) IT. II. ix. 253 All power or jurisdiction 
ill its assemblies cither diatactic, critic, or dogmatic. z688 
Kknwick.SVt/m., ^/c.(1776i 538 The diatactick power, whereby 
the Courts of Christ are to discern the circumstances of the 
worship of God as to time, place, etc. 

Ii Diatessaron (doiatcslir/to). Also 5-6 dya-, 
5-7 diatesseron, 6 diathesaron. [a. OP. diates- 
saron ^Godfr.), a, L. diatessaron, Gr. bid rtaadpemf 
through or composed of foriV.] 

1 1. In Greek and mediseval music : The interval 
of a fourth. (Cf. Diafabon, Diafkntk.) Obs, 

*398 [see Diapason ij. 1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton) v. L 
(1859) 7a Dfte amonges other, the lusty Dyatcjiscron fclle in 
they winges. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 37 Moiiy smal hirdis.. 
siiipnd . .in accordU of tnesure of diapason prolations, tripla 
! antic dyatcs.serori. i6a6 Bacon .S>Avr 1 107 'I'he Concords 
j in Mustek.. the Fourth which they call Dintesscron. 

I Phil, Trans, XVllI. 70 A Diapente added to a Diatessaron 
' m.*ikcs a Diapason. 1837 Maurice Mor. 4 Met, Philos. 1 1 1 . 
v. 827. 183 i‘he circle.. the dtate.s.<iaroii in music, and the 
like arc certain stable forms. 

1 2 . In oltl Pharmacy^ a medicine composed of 
four ingredients: see quot. 1883. Ohs. [Dia- ^ 5 .] 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 264 He shal holdc in his mouh 
tiriacum diatesseron. 1577 Fhampton Joy/ul News (1580) 
figa (.Stanf.l The triacTe Diathesaron. 1898 Frver Acc. 

E. India Ijf P, 157 'i*hat enervating l.iquor called Paunch.. 
from Five Ingredients ; a-s the i*hysicians name their Com- 
position Diaycfde : or from Four things, Diatesseron. 1883 1 
Syd.^ .Soc, Lex.^ Diatessaron^ old name for a medicine of ' 
gentian and Arisiolockia rotunda roots, laurel berries, and ' 
ntyn-h, made into a confection with lioney and extract of I 
juniper; anciently used a.s alexipharmic. j 

3 . A harmony of the four Gospels. I 

From the title of the earliL*st work of the kind, the and J 
century lilvayyrAtot/ jtd i. e. ‘ gospel made up of i 

four of Tatinn. { 

i 9 in T. TmKLWALL(///fr), Diates.s.aron ; or the Histoi^ of ' 
our Lord Jesus, R. Warner ititle\ The English Dla- ! 
tessaron ; or the History of Christ, from the compounded I 
Texts of tlie Four Eviutgellsts. 1831 Macaulay Ess.^ Bos- i 
loeil 's Johnson ( 1 8x4) 174/a Who would lose, in the confii.sion ; 
of a Diatessaron, the peculiar charm which belonin; to the ' 
narrative of the disciple whom Jesus loved ? 1887 Dirt. ' 
Chr, Btog. IV. R.V. TVi/mifMj-. Tatian'.s Diatessaron found 
acceptance in the West as well os in the East. 

Hence t a. Obs.f belonging to a 

diatessaron (sense i). 

1501 Douglas Pal, lion. 1. xli, Proportionis fine with sound 
celesiiall, Duplat, triplat, diatesseriall. 

XKatha'nnacy. [ad. F. dialkermasit (Mel- 
lon i.^ ] 84 1 \ ad. Gr. dtaOtofiaatn a warming through, 
f. 8id through + Beppaaia heat. I'his Eng. form, 
which would regularly have Ijcen diathermasy^ is 
conformed to words in -acv.] The quality of being 
diathermic; -Diathermancy 2. 

1867 W. A. Miller Elem, Chem, 1. (ed. 4> 206 Scarcely 
superior to pore water in diathermacy. 1870 Matt. Wil- 
LIA.MS Fuel of Sun § 113 Any degree of diathermacy per- 
mitting radiation to take place . . across the flame. 1877 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 6t [see Di.atiiermic). 

t Diathermal (cl9iSj»*jmal), a. Ohs. [f. Gr. 
did through (Dja- 1 ) + Thbbmal (Gr. Bspit-hs warm, 
Btpp- 7 f, $€pn~Qv heat) : rendering ¥, diathcrmanP\ 
see next.] -^ Diathermic, Diathebmanocs. 

i8m Faraday Ir, Mellon! In L, 4 E. Phil. Mag. VII. 475 
(/fV^, On the Immediate transmission of Calorific Rays 
through Diathermal Bodies. 

Diathonnaiicy (doifij^’imansi). Physics, [ad. 

¥. diathermansuy formed by Mellonl, 1833, from 
Gr. bid through + Olp/xarais heating, f. Btpfusivw to 
heat. The French ending follows the analogy of 
para/ysic for Gr. irapdKvais. The Eng. ending 
simulates the of transparency^ buoyamy, 

Meiloni's original term wa-s diathermanBHt from <//«. 
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DIATfiBRMOiTBTBE. 

Cranslarion of MellonI's papw in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, 
18371 !• diathermancy is used for both F. words, ana 
English writers generally have used it in the sense of Mel- 
lonrs diathertHOMtiU, F or these and other reAsons, Meltoni 
oflerwards {fiomptes Rendnst 1841, XIll. 813) nbandoned 
his original terms, and gave a new nomenclature : vis. dia» 
therms fue adj., instead of dioihetmane\ sBathermasie{md, 
Gr. SuUkpfiaoia) in place sd diathermanittt i and tkerma. 
ehrose for diaihormatssie *ooloaring or tint of heat *, with 
corresponding adJ. thermochroioue. But, though some Eng- 
lish writers have thence used dusthermic and diaihesmtoeyt 
most have continued to employ diesiheirmanous and ma- 
thermaneyt the latter in the sense not of Melloni’s diatkor^ 
mansie^ but of his diaikersnanlttl or diaihtrmasie.^ w 
ft. orig. 'I'he projierty, possessed by radiant heat, 
of haing composed of rays of different refrangi- 
bilities, varying in rate or .degree of tronsmissioii 
through diathennic substances ; Tueumoohkobt ; 
also called heat-colour. Obs. 

[1833 Mklloni ill Amt. Ckint. et Pkys. LV. 377 Les rayons 
ralonnqucs . . possedent, pour ainsi dire, la diatkermausie 
, propre a cliaquc substance qu’th qnt traversde. (Note) Je 
■ prends diatltcrmamie comme I'dqui valent de coloration ou 
; tcinte calorifique. ] 1837 transl. in Taylor's Scientific Mem, 
i 1 . 61 The calorific rays . . possess (if we may use the term) 
the diathermancy peculiar to each of the substance.<i through 
which they have passed. (Note) 1 employ the word dia- 
thermancy as the equivalent of calcic cohmsiion or 
calorific tint, — Ibid, 69 They diminish the quantity vd 
heat transmitted hy the glass without altering its diather- 
mancy [diatkermansie], 

2. Now : The property of being diathennic of 
dialhermanons ; perviousness to radiant heat ; a 
Diathkumaneity. 

[1833 M ELLON! ill Ann. Chim, et Pkys. LV. 396 Les cou- 
Icurs introduites dans un milieu diaphano diininuent toujours 
plus ou muins sa diathermuueitd.] 1837 transl. in Taylor's 
.Scientific Mem. I. 72 I'he colours introduced into a dia- 
; phanoiLs medium always diminish its diathermancy in a 
i greater or Ie.*is degree. .1843 A. Smke Sostrees Pkys. Sc. 294 
: j'hc extent to which iiileriiosed bodies allow radiation is 
called the extent of diathermancy. 1857 Wiikwbll Hist, 
Induct. Sc. (ed. 31 1 1 . 309 Thcii power of tr.'uismitting heat, 
wlu’ch has been culled diathermancy. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
lx. 296 Diathermancy Itcars the same relation to radiant heat 
that transparency doe.s to light. 1^3 Brit. Med. Jmt. t Apr. 
684/1 Perhaps the diathcrmaiu^ j.s the most striking feature 
of nioinitaiii climates, as it affords un explanation of the 
great solar tempenatures which prevail during the day. .and 
of the great nocturnal radiation. 

Diathermaneity. rare. [ad. F. diathcr- 
manHUi f. diathermane, with the ending of dia- 
phaniite Diaphaneity.] The quality of being 
(liathermanous ; »prec. 2, and Diathermacy. 

*®3S Faraday tr. Meiloni in L. 4 E, Phil, Mag. VII. 476 
ting to the diathermaneity {diatkermanefti] of toe 


to show.’ But the analogy Was not exact : diaphant is not 
derived from hk and 4atRw, only from the same root ; and 
in OrpuaiMn, -AiMii does not belong to the root, but is a verbal 
suffix, the stem being Btpn-. Diathermamo was first ren- 
dered in En^. diathermal^ but after 1837 generally 
tnamms. *10 express the notion of * coloration ou teinte 
calorifique', Meiloni introduced diatkermansie^ f. Gr. 8id 
48cpaav(n« heating (Ann, Chim. et Phys. LV. 377). But 
the distinction between diathermanHti and diatkermansie 
appears not to have been generally appreciated J in the Eng. 


According . . . 

substance of which the plate consiks. 1837 tr. MeUoni in 
Taylor’s .Sclent, Mem, 69 Variation.s produced in the dia- 
thermaneity [diathermantitl] of white glass. 1834 Scop- 
KURN ill Ords Circ. Sc. Cliem. 276 The ti-ansinminiliD^ of 
heat (diathermaneity) of various laminm. 1877 Watts Diet. 
Chem, V. 61 [see Diathermic]. 

tDiathe'rmaiiitm. Obs. [a. F. diathtr- 
manisme (Loroussc), f. diathertuanc.} »Diatheh- 

MAN(?Y. 

1858 Lardnkr Iland-bk. Nat. Phil, yju {Title o/sectiim), 
J^thormailOUS (dmal^ jm^as), a. [f. F. 
diathermane (Meiloni 1 833) + -ouB. For history of 
the Fr, word see Diatueumanot.] 

Having the property of freely transmitting radiant 
beat; pervious to heat-rays; Diathermic. 
(Corresp. to transparent or diaphanous in relation 
to light.) 

** 34 ,K- Turner Elem. Chem. 107 Meiloni has. .introduced 
a distinct name diathermanonst to denote free permeability 
to heat. xBm J- Scoffern in tVr'r Citr. Sc. Chem, 103 We 
have transcuent and iion-transcalent substances— otherwise 
called diathernuinoiis and a-diathernianous. 1858 Lardnkr 
Hand-bk. Hydrosi.^ete, 371 The only substance found to be 
perfect ly diatherinanoiLs was rock salt. Plates of this crystal 
transmit nearly all the heat which enters them . . Certain 
media which are nearly opaque are highly diathernianous, 
while others which are highly transpiirent are nearly ather- 
nmnoiis. 2874 Hartwig Aerial IV. vL 75 The great dia- 
therm.anous power of dry air. 1881 O. J. Lodck 111 Nature 
XXIII. 365 Ihe icc, being less diathermanous than the 
vapour, will get heated first. 

t DiathaTmaut, a. Obs. [f. Dutuebhanoy, 
after transparent, buoyant, ctc.J -»prec. 

2871 J. C. Ward Nat. Phil. 179 Rock-salt, .may be said 
to be transparent to heat, or as It is called diatbermant. 

Diatharmio (daia>5'jmik), a. [ad. F. dia- 
thermic (f. Gr. bid through + Bip/s-if, Btpp-dv 
beat: sec -lo), substituted by Meiloni for his 
earlier term diathermane: see Diatbermaitoy.] 
sDiatbbkmanoub. 

2840 T. Trqmson Heat 4 EUctr, (ed. a) 132 To bodies 
which transmit heat well. Meiloni lias given the name of 
diathermic or iransraloric bodies. 2867 W. A. Millkr Elem, 
Chem. (ed. a) i. ap6 A solution of alum is equally diathennic 
with a solution ot rock salt. 2860 Mr9.*Someiivills 'MoUc, 
Sc, 1 . 1. it. 37 Bi-sulphide of carbon . . of all liquids is the 
most diathennic. 1877 Watts Diet. Chem, V. 61 Bodies 
which . . aflford a more or less free passage to rays of heat, 
are, called by Mellonl diathermic', while those which . . 


diathermacy and adiaihermacy, 1 
maneity and adiathermaneity, 

Diftthmno’Bietcr. [f- Gr. fied thfongh 4 * 
Beppfidp heat 4 iihTpov measure.] (See qnot.) 



BIATEOIBICOUS. 


i8|3 Syd, See, ttx., DiaHutrmomtUr^ an instrament de- 
signed to meMure the thennal resistance of a body by tegii- 
tering the amount of transmitted heat 
Dyitll 6 *rill 0 lUl| a. ]/• Gr. did through 4 stem 
of $tpn 6 t hot + -OITH.] « DIATRBBMIC. 

ftM A« Smbx Sourtis Pkyt. Sc, 194 As a specimen of a 
diathermouK body, air is a capital example. S885 M'Gke 
in Amif, ymi.Sc, 3rd Ser. XXIX. 390 The solar accession 
of the east half of the assumed ice-stream will be freely dissi- 
pated through the diathermous forenoon atmosphere. 

BiatlM*sic« a, rare, [f. Diathxs-is 4 *10.] 
»Diathktio. 

1883 in Syd. Sec, l.cx, s88a L. Beachet A ix-Uedtcuus 1. 
*69 Their retrograde action on diatheuc aflFeclions. 

II (c]ai|9c')>fsis). PI. diatheses (-fz). 

[mod. L., a. Gr. SidOsactdisjmBition, state, condition, 
f. diarid^voi to arrange, dispose.] 

Med, A permanent (hereditary or acquired) con- 
dition of the body which renders it liable to certain 
special diseases or affections; a constitutional pre- 
dffsposition or tendency. 

s68i tr. Wilin' Rem, Med, Vocab., Diathesis, the 
affection or disposition, lyay-^i Chamukhk Cyd,t Diathesis t 
a term used by some writers in the same sense with consti- 
tution. 1789 A. CeaWfobd in Med. Commun, 1 1 . 349 The 
. . I)arytes » . .calculated to correct the scrophulous diatliesis. 
1879 Fahkar St, Paul 1 . 490 The epileptic diatliesis -which 
was the qualification of the Pythonesses of Delphi. 1885 
V. Warnck Pkys. Expression xvi. 275 The tendencies in the 
development of a chifd or adult may be studied by determin- 
ing the diathesis, as it is called. 

16^1 Biccs Nesv Disp,.'r 236 An exotick Diathesis of cor- 
ruption. 1861 Mainx Auc, Law ix. (1876) 340 Enormous 
iniiuence on the. intellectual diathesis of the modern world. 
1874 lti.ACKiB Self-Cult, QO Practically, there Is no surer 
test of a man’s moral diathesis than the capacity of prayer. 
1877 F. \\kv.\.Eng.Adj, in -able 173 Helpless slaves of what 
a metaphysician might call the sequacious diathesis. 

Hence Dia:tlMsiBa‘tion, * Uie rendering general 
or systemic of an originally local disease ; as the 
development into pyaemia of a simple al)8ccss*. 
Syd. Soc. Lex, 1883. 

Diathetic (d3ia)>e*tik), a. [f. Diathesis, on 
Greek analogies : cf. antithesis.^ antithetic : see 
-TUETic.] Of, pertaining to, or arising from dia- 
thesis; constitutional. 

1866 Y\.vst Prine. A/ir^. (1880) 9a Diseases,, involving a 
constitutional predispo.*dltuiij or diathesis, are sometimes 
distinguished as diathetic diseases.^ x88o J. Edmunus in 
AUd. Temp. Jrnl, July 184 Diathetic conditions need.. ap- 
propriate medical treatment. 

Hence SiatliotioaUyr oi/v., in a diathetic manner, 
constitutionally. 

1W3K. C. Mann Psychol, Med, 346 They are related to 
each other nutritionally and diuthetically. 

Diatoni (dai’^t^m). [ad. mod.L. Diatoma, f. 
Gr. hiArofi-os cut through, cut in half, f. TUarlpveiu 
to cut through.] A member of the genus Diatoma, 
or^ a wider sense, of the DiatomaceK^ on order of 
microscopic unicellular Algas, with silicihed cell- 
walls, and the power of locomotion, on which ac- 
count they were formerly placed by many naturalists 
in the Animal kingdom. They exist in immense 
numbers at the bottom of the sea, as well as in fresh 
water; and their siliceous remains form extensive 
fossil deposits in many localities- 
1 'he genus Diatoma is distinguished by having the frus- 
tules, or individual cells, connected by their alternate angles 
so ns to form a kind of zig-zag chain ; hence the name. 

1845 Gray (189.0 332 'I'hen the low, minute forms 
and Confervas come .. ending with diatoms, transitions to 
corallines through sponge, etc. iStt W. Smith British 
Diatomacea 25 During trie healthy lite of the Diatom the 
process of self-division is being continually repeated. x8^ 
C P. Smyth Astron. Exper, Teneriffe 6 The countless mil- 
Honsof dlatomes that go to make a feast for chemedusae. x88a 
Dana Man. Geol, | 74 Microscopic siliceou.s shield-s of the 
infusoria called diatoms, which are now regarded as plants. 
1x883 Go.sse Land tit Sea (^874) x.*iB The name Diatoma .. 
has reference to the readiness with which the .strings or 
chains in which most of the forms are ^gregated may be 
separated.] s88a Vinks Sachs' Bot. 260 The movements of 
Diatoms are not altof'ether dissimilar to those of Desmids, 
and even the silicification of the cell- wall.. is found, though 
to a smaller extent, in Closierium and other Desmids. 

aiirib. i8te Carpkntbr in x^th Cent, No. 38. 60s Their 
exquisitely sculptured cases, accumulating on the bottom, 
form a siliceous 'Diatom-ooze', which takes the place in 
higher lutitudei of the white calcareous mud resulting from 
the disintegration of foraminiferal shells. 1893 A. H. S. 
I,ANDOR Hairy Ainu 74 Beds of lignite, coal of inferior 
quality, and diatom earth. 

l^tomaoeouf a, [f. mod.L, 

L>iatomd€ete (f. Diatoma) 4 -ous : see prec. and 
-AOKOU8.] a. Of or pertaining to the order Dia- 
tomacem, containing the Diatoms and their allies, 
b. Geol, Consisting or formed of the fossil remains 
of diatoms, as in dtatomaceous earth, deposits, etc. 
i8«^. D. Hooker in Brit, Assoc. Kept. II. %^Paper)Oa 
me Diatomaceous Vegetarion of the Antarctic Ocean. 1833 
Kamr Grinnell Exp, xlviil (1856) 455 Filled with slimy 
dtatomaceous life. 1878 Huxi-sy Physioigr- Nvil 292 In dia- 
tonmceous deposits the individual diatoms run into a sort of 
opnl t883 Casselfs Fam. Mag, 507/x The best diatoiaaceoiis 
«anh is the ' Kieselgultr * of Hanover, which Serves (or the 
pKparation of dynamite. -r . 

00 Statonu'OMA, a member of the Dtaiomacem ; 
•>next. In mod. Diets. 
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DiatOlttaail. [f. mod.L. Diatome-ee (f. Dia* 
toma) 4 -AN.] A diatomaceous plant, a diatom. 

1833 Henfmev Ray Society s Bot, ^ Physiol, Meta, 360 
Evmry Diatomcan is formed oy a siliceous shield and a soft 
substance therein contained. 

Biatomio (daiatp mik), a, Chem. [f. Di- 2 twice 
4 dro/x-of Atom 4 -ic.] Consisting of, or having, 
two atoms; specihcally applied to compounds 
containing two replaceable atoms of hydrogen ; 
sometimes used as divalent 
1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. xxxiv. Diatomic acids, 

resulting from the oxidation of the glycols. Ibid, 417 It . . 
is monobasic but diatomic. 1869 Rng, Meek, ra Nov. 198/3 
F.Iementa . . classified as . . diatomic or bivalent, having two 
attractions, n.s sulphur. x88o Clkkensuaw Wurtd Atom, 
Tk, no stole, I'he term diatomic molecules clearly and 
correctly expre.ssc.s molecules formed of two atoms. 
Di*at0llli*f6r0U89 a, [f. mod.L. Diatoma 
Diatom 4 -pkrous.] Producing or yielding dia- 
toms. * In mod. Diets. 

Diatomin (dai|a:*t 5 min). [f. as prec. 4 ‘1N.] 
The yellowish-brown or buff-coloured pigment, 
which colours diatoms and the brown algie. 

x88a Vinks Sachs' Bot. 260 (In Diatoms] the green colour- 
ing matter is concc.iIciL .'is in the chlorophyll-granules of 
the Fucacea;, by a buff-coloured substance, Diatomin or 
Phyeuxanthin. 

IliatOlllist (ddi|£c*tomist). [f. as prec. 4 -IST.] 
One who studies diatoms. 

s88x yrnl. Quckett Microsc. Club No. 46. tgi, I should 
like the attention of Diatomists to he drawn, .towards the 
elucidation of the true sexual gener.'ition in these plants. 
Diatoniite (d 9 i|a.“tomdit). [f. as prec. 4 -ITE.] 
Diatomaceous or infusori.nl earth. 

xUy Sci. Amer. 12 Mar. 161/1 ‘J'hc fossil meal, diatoniite, 
or infusorial earth of the English. 

DiatomOUS (doiite tdmos), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
Stdrofi-os cut through (see Diatom) 4 -ous.} * Hav- 
ing crystals with one distinct diagonal cleavage *. 
1847 in Craig ; and in later DicU. 

Diatonic (daiat^mik), a. [a. F. dicUonique 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diatonic-us, a. (jf. 
hiaroviKbs, f. hhrovot, f. did through, at the interval 
of 4 t 6 vos tone.] 

1 . The name of that genus or scale of ancient 
Greek music (the others being Chkomatio and En- 
HAtiMONlc) in which the interval of a tone was 
used, the tctraqhord Ixiing divided into two whole 
tones and a semitone (as in each half of the modern 
diatonic scale). 

i8oy Holland Mor, 1252 Before his lime, nl 
Musicke was either Diatonique or Chroniatiquc. X694 
Holdkr Treat. Harm. (1731) io» The Diatouick had two 
Colours; it was Mnlle and Syntonum. X763 T. Brown 
Poetry^ Mus.v. 64 Iti the ancient Diatonic Scale.. one 
Semitone and two whole Tones are ordained to succeed 
each other invariably. 

2 . In modem music, denoting the scale which in 
any key proceeds by the notes proper to that key 
without chromatic alteration; hence, applied to 
melodies and harmonies constructed from such a 
scale, 

[xM7 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot, Diatonicum is that 
wnicn is now in vse.J *<94 Holdkr Treat. Harm, (1731) 

1 14 In Diatonic Music there is but one sort of Hemitone . . 
whose Ration is 16 to 15. X7»6 Swift Hcattstot rain but 
it pours. He sings . . with equal facility in the chromatick, 
inharmonick, and diatonick stile. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. 
(ed. 2} 1 . ii. 23 In modem muMC the Genera are but tWo : 
Diatonic and Chromatic. s8a8 Rimbault P'irst Bk. Piano 
91 Diaionu', the natural scale ; ascending by notes, con- 
taining five tones and two semitones. X856 Comstock & 
Hoblyn Nat, Philos, (cd. 61 234 What is called the ^aiiiut, or 
diatonic scale, 1876 Macfarren Harmony (cd. 2) li. 39 '1 he 
word —rendered through the tones by etymologists 

--must have been intended to signify through the unin- 
fleeted notes. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxi. (1889) 198 
Cro8sjay\s voice ran up and down a diatonic scale. 

b. fig. Of a normal or natural sort ; free from 
fancies or crotchets. 

1871 Contemp.Retf, XVI. 649 llie healthy diatonic nature 
of Mr. Hutton’s chief preferences in literature. 

Hence f Siftto nical a. « Diatonic ; Dl»o 
to'nlcallj adv., in a diatonic manner. 

1597 Morley Introd, Mus, Annot., This diuision Is false 
in the diatonicall kind of musicke. xn7-5x Chamblkk 
CycL s. V. Diapente,'Y\\o, dlapente is a simple concord ; yet, if 
considered dialonically, it contains four terms. 1774 Buknky 
Hist, Mus, I. iv. 57 Taking.. two or more perfect chords of 
the same kind diatonically. 

Diatory, obs. form of Dietary. 

Diatribe (daratraib), sb, P'orinerly also in L. 
form diatriba. [a. ¥. diatribe (15th c. in ILitz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. diatriba a learned discussiion, a 
school, a. Gr. Siarptfih * wearing away (of time), 
employment, study, and (in Plato) discourse, C 8ia- 
rplfi-itv to rub through or away. The senses in l\ 
and Eng. exactly correspond,] 

1 . A discourse, disquisition, critical dissertation. 

arch. I 

x58x J. Bell Haddm's Anssv. Osor. 246 b, 1 heare die j 
sounde of an Argument from the Popish Diatriba. x^a 
R. Bailue Lett. 4 Jrats, (1841) 11 . 65 Some parergeiick 
Diatribes of that matter. 1672 Mede's Whs. Gen. Pref. A, 
’J'hat excellent Diatriba upon .S. Mark i. 15. 1883 Loud. 
Caz. No. X820/4 The consunt Communicant ; a Diatribe, 


niABOMA^ 

provins that Constancy in receiving the lA>rds Su|mr is 
the indispensable Duty of every Christian. 1703 }, Quick 
Dec, Wife's Sister Lett., Possibly this poor Diatribe may 
contribute something thereunto. 18x8 Kiauv A Sr* Entomol. 
(1828) Il.xxiv. 397, 1 .shall conclude this diatribe upon the 
noises of insects. 1873 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 
lY. 273 A diatribe on the subject ot descriptive poetry. 

2 . In modem use: A dissertation or discour|e. 
directed against some person or work ; a bitter aha 
violent criticism ; an invective. 

1804 Scott Let. Ellis in Lockhart Lift xiii. One must 
always regret so very serious a consequence of a diatriiie. 
1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. 11 . 132 On the appearance 
of this hitter dintrilic in 1797. X859 Kingsley Ail, Loche 
xxviii, A rambling, bitter diatribe on the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of the labourers. 1834 Thackeray Newfcomes II. 293 
Breaking out into fierce diatrilies. 1877 Mohlky Carlyle 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878] 201 The famous diatribe against 
Jesuitism in the Lalter<D.iy Pamphlets. 

Hence Di'atrlbo v\ tnlr., to utter a diatribe ; to 
inveigh bitterly. 

*893 Natiosuil Obserstert May 630/1 Why diatribe against 
the tradesmen of Liskeard? 

Di'atribist. [f- prec. 4 -trt.] One who writes 
or utters h diatribe ; t the writer of a critical dis- 
sertation. 

az66o Hammond Wks. IT. iv. 134 (R.) The same I desire 
may introduce my address to this diatrihiist. 1676 Cud- 
worth Intell, Syst. 1. iv. igo Against a modern DiairibisU 
Diatrion ; see Dia-**^. 

II Diatyj^'sis. ^"hcl, [L., a. Gr. acaTihnwiTif 
vivid description, f. biarvirb-fiv to form or represent 
perfectly.] (Sec quot.) 

1637 J. Smith Mysf. Rhet. 231 . A figure when 

a thing is so de.scribed by mere words, that it m.iy seem to 
be set . .before our eyes. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

DiAUliO (cioiip’lik), a, [f. Gr. MavXos (see next) 
4 -10.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
the diaulos or double course. 

1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 225 Come they 
thus ariird to the diaulic course. 

II Diaulos (daii^ lps). Grec. Antiq. [Gr. SiavKos 
double pi|>c, channel, or course, f. (Di- 4 
auAur pipe.] 

1 . A double course, in which the racers turned 
round a goal and returned to the starting point 

IJ06 PiiiLLiPH (cd. Kersey), Diau/on, a kind of Race 
among tlie Ancients, two furlongs in length, at the end of 
which they return'd back along the same Course. as$M 
De (JuiNcuy J'ost, Whs. (1891) 1 . i6< Eight days for iho 
dtaulos of the journey. 1884 R. C, jkbb ip Encycl. Brit, 
XVII. 766 {Olympia) Bc.side the foot-race in which the 
course was traversed once only, there W'cre now the diaulos 
or double course and the long foot-race. 

2 . An ancient Greek musical instrument; the 
double flute. 

Dia'sdal, a, rare. [f. Gr. 81- (Dl-2) twice 
4 Axial.] I laving two (optic) axes ; » Biaxial. 

h Pkreira Lect. Polarized Light 69 Another kind 
. . is cnTled hy mineralogiKts prismatic, or diaxiai mica. 

II Diaxon (daiiOC'ks^n), a, Zool. [mod. f. Gr. 
81- (Di- 4 axis.] Of sponge spicules : 
Having two axes. 

1886 Von Lkndknfkld in Proc.ZooL Soe, (xB86) f6o When 
one of the rays of this tri-act spicule liecomes rudimentary, 
Diaxonia can theoretically be produced. It is, however, 
advantageous to consider the diaxon spicules as part of the 
Triaxtmia, 

DiaseUOtic (d 9 i 8 zi/rktik),iL [ad. Gr. dia^cux- 
TiKdr disjunctive, f. Sia^cuTVvvai to disjoin, f. bid 
apart 4 (tvyvbvcu (stem C<*^) 1 ” join.] Disjunc- 
tive; applied, in ancient Greek Music, to the in- 
terval ot a tone separating disjunct tetrachords; 
also to the ictrachonls (»DiH.rnNCT). So |1 Dia- 
[(ir. 8 id^€vfir], the separation of two tetra- 
chonls by a tone. 

Waixis in Phil, Trans. XX. 250 'fhe Dillercnce of 
which, is La sui. Which is, what the (Greeks call, the Din- 
zeuetkk Tone', which doth Di.vioin two Fourths .. and, 
being added to either of them, doth in.'ike a Fifth. 1980 
Ibid, 1 . 1 . 709 The position of the diazeuctic tone. 1874 
CiiArrKLL Hist. Music I. 129 At the ha.se of each Octave 
was a 'diazcuctic ’, or Major tone. x88o SrAiNER & Barrett 
Dift. Mus. Terms^ Diaveuxis. 

Diazingiber, -zinziber : see Dia- 
DiaiO- (doiije'za). Chem. [f. Dr-J^ 4 Azo-.l A 
formative of the names of compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, wliich contain two 
atoms of nitrogen combined in a peculiar way with 
j>hcnyl (C'« H»), as dia&o-bemene, diazo-naphthaline, 
diazo-amido-benzene, etc. Also used attributively, 
ns in diazo compouttds, derivatives, reaction, 

X873 AV«iwF.t* Chem, (cd. 11) 797 Whereby they were con- 
verted into diazololuenes. 1878 Lean Reforts 29 Ch. Div. 
367 Naphthylamiue is converted into its diaro compound by 
the action of nitrous acid. x88o Friswkll in Soc, Arts Jmt. 
446 ’i'hc diazubenzene formed at once attacks the free aniline 
S.1IL z88o Athenaum 13 Nov. 645/1 Action of Diazonmli- 
thalin on Salicylic Acid. fancet 23 Aug. 4x3/1 The 
so-culled diuzo reaction of urine . . A bright ox carmine red 
colouration denotes the diaso action. 

Hence DlA’iotypz. 

180X Art yrnl, Feb. 34 I'he Diazotsrpe process, a method 
of photographic dyeing and printing. 

IlDiaioma (dai&zrf»’mh). [L. diazbma space 
between the scats in a theatre, a. Gr. girdle, 

partition, or diaphragm, lobby in a theatre, f. bti 

41*- a 
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throui^h, over ^ (v/ia that which is girded, f. {wv- 
n/m to gird round.] 

1. In th^c ancient Greek theatre: A semicircular 
j^assage through the auditorium, parallel to iU 
outer border, and cutting the radial flights of steps 
at right angles at a point about half way up. 

1706 Pim.Lii'S (cd. Kersey), Diazoma^ a Girdle or Waste- 
belt ; .'tlso a broad Footstep on the Stairs of an Amphi- 
theater. iBao T. S. II HOURS Tranf. Sieih I. xi. 3^5 iStaiif.) 
It is of small dimensions, containing only one diazoma or 
corridor. 

1 2. Anat. The diaphragm or midriff. Obs, 

1706 PniLLii'S |[cd. Kersey), Diazoma .. in An.^toiiiy the 
iuiinc with the Diaplinigm or Midriff. 1883 Syd. Soc. Zt'.r., 
Diazoma, an old name, .for the diaphragm. 

II Dias 0 * 8 t 6 r. [a. Gr. hia^atarrip the twelfth 
vertebra in the back, f. Did through, over + (ziarijp 
girdle, belt, f. (oiwvvat to gird.] (See quots.) 

x8it Hoopkr Med. Dict.^ DiazosUrt a name of the twelfth 
vertebra of the back. 1883 ^iyd. Sot. Diazoster, old 
name fur the twelfth vertebra ofthesinnnl column ; because 
a belt girding the body is usually placed over it (Gorraeus). 
BiaiOtiBe (d9i|se'z<?t.7iz), V. Chem. [f. Di- ^ > 
Azotic + -izr; cf. azothe!\ trans. lo convert 
into a diazo compound. Hence Dia'zotized fpl. a. 

s8^ M’Gonvam tr. BeynthsoCs Org. Chem. 361 l*hc con- 
version of aniido- into diazo-coinpounds is termed duzoti/- 
ing. 189a yatMre z% July, The number of tunidogen groups 
which have been diazotized can bedeterniined. iSgo'I noHi-E 
Diet, A Mi. Chem. 1 . Ftavophenin . . prepared by the 

action of diazotb^ed ben/idinc fonc molecule) on two mole- 
cules of salicyclic acid in alkaline solution, 
nib, dial. [A vari.'int of I.>ii* r/». ; cf. Dm 
v.i] A dip; a small hollow in the ground. 

1847-78 Halliwkli., Dihy n valley. North, Lonsdale 
Gloss.y Dihy a dip. 1876 F. K. Kohinson Whitby Gloss., 
Dihy a slight concavity on the ground's surface. 

2. Ccml*. Bibboard, the dip or inclination of a 
seam of coal. Narthumhltl. Gloss. 1892 . 

Bib, sbA Generally in pi. dibit. [Dibsy foimd 
in the iSthc., was prob. a familiar snortening of 
dibslottosy mentioned by Locko. Prob. a deriv. of 
Dm ; cf. the names Dadheus, and {dial.) tlahy 
applied to a similar game, f. D.mi z>.] 

1 . pi. A game played by children with jiebbles 
or the knuckle-bones of sheep ; also the name of 
the pebbles or bones so used; see Ahtragal, 
CHECK-rntNEa, COCKAL, 

X730-8 Bailey (foliol, Pihhs. a pl.uy among children. x8io 
K. U. Ci.AHKE Tm7>. 1 . 177 This game is c.^lled * Dibbs' by 
the English. 1867 11 . Kin<;.si.uy Silcote o/.S. xiii, His dibits 
and agate ta\v.s. 1888 Btrksh. Gloss.y Dihsy a game played 
with tlic small knuckle bones taken from legs of inutloii ; 
these bones arc themselves called dil)8. 1890 J. I). Rohert- 
SOM Glouctstcfsh. Gloss.y Dibsy pebbles. 

2. A counter used in playing at cards, etc. as 
a substitute for money. 

3. pi. A slang term for money. 

x8ia H. ft J. Smith Rtj. Addr., G. Barmvell, Make nunky 
surrender his dibs. x8^ Smyth Sailors lyord’hh., Dibbs, 
a galley term for re.idy money. x868 Miss Braodon Run 
to Rarth III. ix, ' You arc the individual what comes down 
with the dibbs.’ 1883 Uksant Garden Fair 11. iii, To make 
ether beggar^ do the work and to i^kci the dibs yourself. 

4. Dibble. (In various £ng. dialects.) 

^ 1891 Leicestersh. Gloss., Dib, Dibhtr or Dibble, a pointed 
instrument often made of a broken spadc-handic, for making 
boles for seeds. 

Dib, sbA A local .Sc. var. of Di'b, a puddle. 
i8ai Galt Ann. of Parish 312 (Jam.) The dibs were full, 
the roads foul. x8ax — Ayrsh. l^egaites joo Gain.) He 
kens the loan from the crown of the causeway, as well as 
the duck does the midden from the adle dib. 

Dib, V.l Obs. ezc. dial. [App. an imomatopceic 
modification of Dip v., expressing the duller sound 
caused by broader contact. Cf. Dm sb.^"] lra».v. 

•■•Dip V. 

e X3as Metr. If am. 121 Jesus . . bad thuim dib thair cuppes 
allc, And her title bern best in halle. c 1570 Durham Deposit. 
(Surtees) too Dib the shirt in the water, and so hang it upon 
a hedge all that night, x^ Bakrt .-/A'. D 653 'i'o Diblje 
or dippe. 16x7 Minsheu Duefor, To Dibbe, vi. to Dippe. 
x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Dih, To dip. 

Dib, v:^ [A derivative form from Dab vA, ex- 
pressing an action of the some kind but weaker or 
lighter : cf. the forms sip, snip, lip, nnd the redu- 
pficating element in bibbU-babblty tittU-tattlc, pih 
pal, zipi-zap^, which expresses a weakened phase of 
the notion expressed by the radical. 

Sense 3 is also exprcsM;d by DaPj another derived form 
from dahy in w*hich the consonant is lightened ; also by DoP. 
Here there may also be a.ssociation with Dip.] 

1. trans. T'o dab lightly or ftnoly cf. DabyaI 2 . 
1609 Ev. Wotuan in Hum. 1. i. in Bullcn O. PI. IV, Mistris 

tlmt face wants a fresh Glossc. Pretbec, dib it in well, Bos. 

2. intr. To tap or pat lightly : cf. Dab v.^ 1 d. 
i®69 Blackmorf. t.orna D. x. It is a fine sight to behold. . 

the way that they dib with their bills, 

o. intr. To fish by letting the bait (usually a 
natural insect) dip and bob lightly on the water ; 
«=Dap V. I, Dibblr v.'^ a. 

x«x Chetham AngUds yade-m. iv. « 8 (1689) 37 Put one 
i^ub-rty Hook, and dib with it, or dib with 
the Ash-fly. x8a7 Mirror II. it8/i It is customary to dib 
for them, or to u.se a fly, t88o Bo/s onm Bk. 265 House- 
crickets are alto good, to dib with, for chub. Ihid. 277 
The hawthorn-fly . .is used to dib in a river for Trout. 


4. To dibble. 

Known in actual use only in mod. dial., but implied in 
Dimhkr, Dibring-stick : see also PtOBLE. 

x8ox Evans Leicestersh. Gloss., Dib and Dibble, vb., to use 
a ' dibble *. Dibble is the commonest form, buth of the sh. 
and V. 

1 Icuce Bl 'bbingZ'///. sb . ; Dl'bhing-Btlok, a dibble. 
x6Bx Chetham Anglers yndt-sn. xxxiii. 8 > JZ689) 174 
Angling with a natural Fly (cidled dihbiiig, dapeing or dib- 
bling), Ibid. § 2. T74 Pibbtng is always iierformcu on the 
very surface.. or |icrmitting the Bait to sink for 9 inches. 
1833 Bowlkck Angling 27 The natural flies best adapted 
for dibhing or bobbing at the bush. s86a II. C. Pknnkll 
.'lugierNaf. 154 A natural caterpillar, coclcchafer, or grass- 
hopper, used with a short line by dibbing over the bushes. 
s8M Chesh. G/oss., Dibbin-stick, a stick used for planting 
cabbitges, etc. or umking holes fur sowing seed. 

Dibar, obs. form of Diapek. 

Dibasic (doibJ'*sik), a. Chem, [f. Di*2 i- 
]1 a 8£ I- -)C‘.] Having two bases, or two atoms 
of a base. Dibasic add : one 'which contains 
two atoms of displacc.ab]e hydrogen. See Hibamic. 

x868 Chambers* Encyd. X. 462/2 When an acid admits of 
the displacement of two atoms uf hydrogen, it is termed 
dibinsic. 1869 Koscoe PAem. Chem. (1874) 365 The acids ,, 
of the second series are dibasic. x88o Ci.kmknsiiaw IVurt'd 
Atom. The. 2U4 Oxygen and sulphur, the Mibasic' character 
of which was demonstrated by Kekule. 

llenco Dlbasl'oity, dibasic quality. 
x88e Clfmknsh.mv Wurtsi Atom. The, 179 The dilxisicity 
of tartaric acid. 

Dibb, var. of Dib. j 

Dibber (di lioj). [f. Dib ».2 (itense 4 ) -f- -Eli ^] I 

1. An instrument for dibbling ; a dibble ; especi- | 

ally, an implement having a scries of dibbles or I 
teeth for making a number of holes at once. | 

17^ PiJCCK Kentkisms, DUdde, I think they call it dibhtr \ 
ill Kent. 1783 Trans, .^oc. Enconrag. Arts 1 . 11a, 1 .. 
ploughed the land very deep, dressed the ground down, and ; 
planted with hand-dihbers. X797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk j 
48 A man . . wit h a diblier of iron, the handle about three feet ' 
long, in e.'ich hand, strikes two rows of holes. X847 Rayn- ; 
niRii in ^rui. R. Amric. Soc. VIII. r. 215 By using a drop- t 
drill, or a larger dibber for making the holes. 1848 Ibid. I 
IX. II. 538 Five cut sets [of hops] should l«e planted to 
make a hill, which .should be put in with a dibber around 
the stick. 

2. Minin^^. The pointed end of an iron bar used 
for making holes. U.S. 

x87i W. Morgans Man. Mining Tools iijS The pointed 
ends of Imrs are often slightly bent, to facilitate getting a 
pinch and levering jn certain positions. The end ls called 
a ‘ dibIter ', for making holes. 

Dibbin. dibben. Obs. or dial. 

1 1. In the leather trade : Part of a hide ; perh. 
the shank. Obti. 

1603 4 .'{ct I yas. I, c. 22 8 35 The Neckes, Wombes, and 
Dibbms, or other pecccsofOffall cut of fi-om thesaide Backes 
or Buts of Leather. 

2 . dial. (See tiuot.) 

x847'78 Halliwell, Dihbcn, a fillet of veal. Dn>OH. 
Dibble (di'b’l), sb. Forms : 5 debylle, 6 dyb- 
bil, 6-7 dible, 6 - dibble. [In form lielongiiig 
app. to Dib zi. 2 (sense 4 ), -LB being instniracntal 
as in beetle, or diminutive ; cf. dibber, dibbin^-stick | 
in same sense. Dibble is however evidenced much ! 
earlier than Dib 71 . 2 , which leaves the nature of I 
their relation doubtful.] 

An instrument used to make boles in the ground 
for seeds, bulbs, or young plants. In its simjdest 
form, a stout pointed cylindrical stick with or 
without a handle ; but it may also have a cross 
bar or projection for the foot {foot~dibbh), or be 
forked at the point, or fumi.shcd with several points 
to make a nunil^er of holes at once. 

exM Nominalexxi Wr.-Wiilcker 713 Hoc snbterrarium, 
a dubyllc. 1483 Cath. Angl, 02 A Dcbylle, pastinacum, 
subterratorium. X563 Hvll Art Garden. 128 Willi your 
forked dibble, put voder the head, Iookc it so in the c.arth, 
t)i;it [etc.]. X570 Levins Manip. 124/42 A dybbil. 1573 

Ti.’s*{i:k Hush. (1878) loi 7 'hrough cunning with dibic, rake, 
mattock, and .spade. By line and by Icauril, trim garden is 
made. x6xi Shaks. Wini. T. iv. iv, xoo He not put The 
Dible in earth, to set one slip of them. 1674 Kay .V. 4 ; Ji* C. I 
lyonfs 64 A Dibble, an instrument to make holes in the ; 
gruuiul with for setting beans, pease or the like. 1717 i 
JIkaiiley Fam. Diet. s.v. D/diAZf, .There is a Dibble of a | 
modern Invention with several Teelh, the Body of it is i 
made of a light Wood, and the Teeth of a Wood that is ! 
sQinewh.at harder. x8x8 Keats Endyni. 111. 153 In sowing- ! 
time ne’er would I dibble take, Or drop a I 

Burton Centr. A/r. in yml. Geog, Soc. XXIX. 397 1 he. 
people use a msaha or dibble, a cmsel-shaped bit of iron, 
with a socket to receive a wooden handle. i86x Dhlamer 
FI. Card. 48 To plant them with the trowel or dibble, 
tb. ? A moustache. Obs. slang. 

16x4 B. JoNsoN Barth. Fair it. iii, Neuer tuske,nor twirle 
your dibble, good lordaiie. ' 

Dibble (dPbT), v.i [f. Dibble j^.] 

1. trans. To make a hole in (the eoil) with or 
as with .*i dibble ; to sow or plant by this means. 

To dibble in {into ) : to put in or plant by dibbling. 

*583 .Stanyhurst eSneis iv. (Arb.) xio So far U yt cram- 
pernil with roftic deepe dibled at hel»ta. X7QX Cowprr 
Yardley Oak a6 A skipping deer. With pointed hoof dib* 
bling the glebe, xym A. Young Agric. Snffolk 47 One 
farmer ne.ar Dunwich . . dibbled 958 acres. 1799 Gentl. 
Mag. ]. 392 A woman employed, .dibbling beans. 1847-^ 

H. Millkk First twpr. ix. (1857) 145 The clayey soil around 


it was dibbled thick . . by the tiny hoofs tA slicep. 

M. Arnold Balder Dead iii. 31a The soft strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes. iStb Baker 
Nile Tribal, iv. 54 The seeds of the dhurra are dibbled in 
about three feet apart. 

transf^ 1883 Sir E, Beckett in Kuowl. 31 Aug. X4o/a • 
The printer's passion for dibbling in a comma between every 
two adjectives. ^ ' 

2. intr. To use or work with a dibble ; to bore 
holes in the soil. 

Mod. He was dibbling in his garden. 

Hence Blbblad ///. a. ; Di’bbllng vbl. sb.; also 
in Comb., as dibbling- machine. 

*795 ^i«ll Advertiser 10 Oct. 3/3 If Dibbling, Instead of 
nroadca.st, was wholly practised, it would produce a saving. 
1831 Yeg. Subst. Food 38 Depositing the iwed in holes . . at 
regular interv.als . . is called drilling, or dibbling. *846, J* 
Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric, II. sxo It apMors . . that druhiig 
! with the Iioe is much preferable to dibiiling. Ibid. There 
was . . one quarter mure of produce from the drilled crop 
than from the dibbled. x9n^}fjt*\aHr Diet. Meeh., Dibbling-^ 
machine, one used for making holes in rows for ^tato sets, 
for beans, or ulitcr things which are planted isolated in 
rows. 

Dibble (di bT\ v.^ [Perhaps a derived form 
from Dabble with lighter vowel: but cf. Djb 
.V] 

1. = Dabble v. 2 . 

x6aa Dkavton Poly.olb. xxv. (1748) 366 And near to them 
you see the levser dibbling teale. 

2. =-*1)111 7^.2 3 , Dap V. i. 

1658 K. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 60 Dibble iiKhtly on 
the surface of the water. x6jr6 Cotton /Iwjf/fyrr.), This 
stune.fly..we dape or dibble with, a.s with the drake. x68i 
C'liETHAM Angieds Vade^m. vii. §2 (1688) 75 When you 
angle at ground in a clear Water, nr dibble with natural 
Flies. X833 Phaser's Mag. VII, 54 He . . bobs and dibbles 
till he hooks his prey. 

Hence Dl'bbllng' vbl. sb, 

1676 CorTON Angler 11. v. 295 This way of fishing we call 
Doping or Dabbing, or Dibling wherein 3*ou are always 10 
have your Line flying before you up or down the River as 
tlie Wind serves. 1838 Sat, Rei>. V. 569/2 Dibbling for 
trout he considers a high achievement. 

Di*bbl6-da*bble. colloq. cut dial. [Reduplica- 
tion of Dabble, the form expressing repetition 
with alternation of intenbity, as in bibble- babble, 
titlUdattle, zig-zag, etc.] lit. An irregular course 
of dabbling or splashing ; nibbish; also, up- 
roar with violence. 

c 1550 Bale K. yohan (Camden) 7 They are but dyble 
dabic I iiuirvcll ye can abyd such bybic bubie. 1767 C'tkss. 
CowrEK in Mrs. Delany's Life 4- Corr, Ser. 11. (i86a) 1 . 99 
It turned out .such a dibbie.dabbte. ..We have Ii.id March 
weather before Marcli came. xSagjAMir.soN, Dihhle’dabble, 
uproar, accompanied with violence. X847-78 Halliwkll, 
DibblcHiabblc, rubbi.sh. North, 

Dibbler (drbbi). [f. Dibble v.^ -f -eb i.] 

1. One who dibbles. 

? X770-A A. Hhnthk Georg. Ess. [1804) II. 356 One dibbler 
enerally undertakes the businc.s.s of one gang. 1797 A. 
^ouNG Agric. Suffolk 4^ note, A one-horse roll to levei.the 
fl^, or furrow, for the dibblcrs. 

2. An agricultural implement used in dibbling ; 
a machine dibble. 

X847 Hlustr. Lend. Ntnos 94 July 58/1 For the best horse 
seed -dibbler, / is* *874 Knight Dict.MechA. 699/1 Dibblerr> 

( figured). 1884 A thenxum 6 Dec. 736/2 Drills, seed planters 
and dibblers. 

3. A species of opossum : see qtiot. 

1850 A. White Pop. Hist. Mammalia xtySThtAuiechinus 
apicalis of Mr. Gray, which is called the ‘Dibbler ' at King 
George's Sound. 

Dibbler, dial. f. Doubleii, large plate. 

Dibohick : see Dabchick /9. 

Dibe'nzo-. Chem. Sec Di- 2 and Bkkzo-. 
Dibe’nsoyL Chem. A synonym of Bknzilk 
C|| H,q as having the formula of two molecules 
of the radical Benzoyl. Also iu Comb. 

Dibeiisyl. Chem. [f. Di- 2 4. Benzyl.] An 
aromatic liydrocarbon crystallizing in large colour- 
less prisms, having the formula of two molecules 
of the radical benzyl. Also in Comb, and attrib.y 
as dibenzyl-tnethane, dibenzyl ketone. 
x8y3 Fownes' Chem. (cd. 1 1 ) 763. 

Dlb«bole. Alining, [app. f. i/fd, variant of Dub 
+ Hole.] The hole at the bottom of the shaft, 
which receives the drainage of a mine, in order 
to its being pumped to the surface; also called 
Sump. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 8/a As the cage was being brought 
up the rope broke.. The cage wa.s precipitated into the dlb- 
liole and the scaffolding smashed. 1898 Daily New s t Jan. 

3/6 Examining the dib hole at the bottom of the pit shaft. 
DibUbUtolA (doibliu'stblflli). Embryol, [f.Di-2 
-h mod.L. blasiula Blabtulb.] That staj^e of 
the embryo of multicellular animals at which it 
consists of a vesicle inclosed by a double layer of 
cells; ^Gastiiula. 

1890 E.R. LANXKSTBK>(i/v..$’r^s348Thetenn'diblastBta| 
has more recently been adopted in England for the 'gastruU 
of Haeckel. 

Dibraoh (d^ibrsek). rare. [ad. L. dibrachys, 
ad. Gr. ^paxw of two short syllables, t 81- two 
Apaxbt short.] «In Or, and L. prosody ; A foot 
consistlDg of two short syllables ; a pyrrnie* 

111 mod. Diets. 
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BICB-PZiAYSB. 


IMLImaoh (darbrs^). ZooL [ad. F. di- 
branchtis^ f. Gr. (I)i-*) + 0pbiyx*d gills 6f 
fiBhes.! A dibrancbiate cephalopod ; see next. 

Conte SHrm. Gn>l, il(i 879) 305 If we divide all 
known Cephalopods into Dibmnchs (two^illed) and Tetni' 
brancht (four>gi 11 ed) . . The naked or Dibranchs are decidedly 
higher in organization. 

DiteittoMate (daibnengklA), a. and sb. ZooL 
[f. mod.L. dibranchidta, f. as prec. : see -atk 
A. adj. Belonging to the ptbramhiatat an ortler 
of cephalopoda having two branchise or gills. B. 
sb. A cephalopod belonging to this order. 

i8M-a Todd CycL A Mat. 1 . 5»^x The Dibrancbiate Order 
of C^halopodz. /Bid. 538/2 The. .suckers with which the 
. . arms of the Dibrancniates are provided. 1875 Blake 
Za^t. 3^4 In the dibrancbiate Cephalopoda, the animal is 
swimming. 

So Bibxa'noUoiia a., 'having two branchiae or 
gills.’ Syd. I^x. 1883. 

Dibroniide (ddibr^b'inoid, -micl). Chem. [f. 
Di- + Bromide,] A compound of two atoms of 
bromine with a dyad element or a radical, as (Mtv 
dihromidc Ca H 2 Br.,. 

1869 Roscok EUm.Chcnt. 362 Ethylene diamines, .obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibrumide. 1873 
hdwni^ Chtm. (cd. zt) 5(io Ethine unites with bromine, 
forming a dibromide. 

Dibrono-, before a vowel dibrom*. Chem, 
[f. Dl-^ + Buouo-.] A combining element, ex- 
pressing the presence in a compound of two atoms 
of bromine, which have replaced two of hydrogen, 
as dibromaldehyde CH Brj . CHO. 

1873 Fmmts' Chent. (ed. ix) 680 Dihromacetic Acid is ob< 
tained by the further action of bromine upon bromacetic 
acid. ibid. 759 Dibroinobcnzcne exhibits two modifications. 
s88o Clkmvnshaw Hearts* A iotn. Th. 285 Dibromoprupyl 
alcohol . . which is the result of the direct action of bromine 
upon ullyl .*ilcohol. 

Bibs (plural) : see Dib sb^ 

Di'bstoneif [.See Dib .r/^.2] The names 
of a children’s game: the same as dibs or dah- 
stoms. 

169a Locke Edue. f 15a. I have seen little Girls exercise 
whole Hours together ana take abundance of Pains to be 
expert at Dibstoncs as they call it. 1775 Asii, Dibsiont^ a 
play among children, a little stone to lie thrawii at another 
stone. AddisoM. 

J)ibii*tyl, Bibutyro-. Chem. See 1 )i- and 

Butyl. 

tBica*oiotl0« a. Ohs.^^ \i.\..dudXydicaH’ 
talking sharjily + «0U8.] Pert of speech, saucy. 
1830 KIaunuer Trms. Knintd., talkative, pert. 

Hence f Dioa*olousa«a8, 

1727 Bailkv vol. 11 , VicaciotwtetSf talkativeness. 
Mcaoi^ (dikac’sUi). Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
diedx, dicdc-cmf sarcastic (f. die- stem of dtc/re to 
say, speak) + *ity.] A jesting or mocking habit of 
s|^ch ; raillery, banter; pertness. (Sometimes after 
L. die/rix Talkativeness, babbling.) 

xS9a Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 8 Vespasian, a man 
exccedinglie giueii to the humor of dicacitie and iesting. 
1637 HEvwoon Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 185 His quickc 
dicacitie Would evermore be taunting my voracitie. a 
Hackkt Abb. IVilliams 11. (1692) X33 Luciiius, a centurion, 
in Tacitus Annal. lib. z, had a scornful name given him by 
the military dicacity of his own company. 1751 Uyrom 
Enthusiasm Pewms 1773 II. 23 To remit the freedom of 
inquiry, .for their dicacity, zSfo New Monthly Mag, LX. 

55 Between human eloquence, and the dicacity of the parrot 
. . there is all the difference in the world. 

tBlosDarch. Obs.rare-'**. In 7 dice-, [f. 
Gr. Ukoi-os just + -apxov ruler.] (See quot.) So 
also tDiossarolij. 

i6g6 Blount Gloss9gr.yDicearchy (r/xV«an‘AiVt\ justgovern* 
ment. Dkearck{dicxarchus\dii\x%iPxmat. Piullifs, 
Dicearch. 

Bicasology (daiszV'lodAi). Also 7 dice*, [ad. 
L. dicwologia^ a. Gr. IkitaioKoyla a plea in defence, f. 
Mnato-s righteous, just -f \oyfa account, speech.] 
tl. A description or account of juri^iction. Obs. 
1^ J, Exton {title). The Maritime Dicicologie, or Sea- 
Jurisdiction of England. 

2. bihtt, JnstiHcation. 

(1^ PuTTKNHAM Eug. Potsie III. xix. (Arb.) 237 Dichole^n, 
or tne Figure of excuse.) X698 Blount Glossogr., Dkeotogy 
. .justification by, or in talk. {>830 Maunder Treas. Knenvi., 
Dlcaolagy, self-vindication.] 

Dloage, Bioar ; see Dikaob, Pickeb. 
Bioaloio (dsikse-lsik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 a + 
Calcic.] Containing two equivalents of calcium. 

z86|-7a Watts Dkl. Chem. 1 . 7x9 Dicalcic phosphide. 
1884 r. J . Lloyd Science Agrk. 

Bioairbo-» before a vowel dloarb*. Chm* [See 
Di-^ and Caubo-.] In composition: Containing 
two atoms or equivalents of carbon. | 

188s Nature XXlll. 243 The add . .was probably identical I 
with dicarbopyridenic and. 

Xttoavbon (doikaulii^), a. Chetn. [Di* ‘^.] 
Containing or derived from two atoms of carbon, 
as the dicarbm series of hydrocarbons. 

S889 Roscok A/em. Chem. xxx, Dicarbon or Ethyl series. 
The starting point of this important series is common alcohol 
or spirits or trine Cs H< 0 . 

BioavbOlUbtil (d»ika*4bdndt). SceDi-^ 
and Caebobats. 


Bioanellarys a. Bid, [f. Di-* + Cabpki. 
LARY.I Having or consisting of two carpels. 

1878 Harley Mat. Med. 501 Distinguished by a dicar- 
pellary fruit. 

Bioast (di koest). Gr. Antiq. Also dikast 
Fad. Gr. himsTifl judge, juryman, agent-noun f. 

to judge, pass judgement on,T. 81A7 right, 
justice, judgement, trial.] One of the 6000 citizens 
chosen annually in ancient Athens to tr;^ cases in 
the several law-courts, where their functions com- 
bined those of the modem judge and juiy. 

(1708 Mottxux Eabehiis v. xi. (1737) 46 The Statues of 
their Dicasies.) zSu T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. p. cxlv, 
Nearly onc-third of the population of Athens were, in part, 
supported by their attendance upon the courts of law in the 
quality of dicasts, an office something between the judge 
and juryman of m<xlern times. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
Ser. I. i. (1877) 30 The whole Athenian nation nsdikaats and 
ccL'lesiasts, were interested in Rhetoric. 1874 MAiiAPFY.S'dC. 
Life Greece vii. 215 The contemptible olil dicast in the 
IVas/s. 1873 JowETi Plato (ed. u) I. 215 This art acta upon 
dicasts and ecclesiasts and bodies of men. 


Bioantery (dikac’stcri). Also dikaatery. [ad. 
Gr. StnaffTriptor a court of justice.] 

One of the courts of justice in which the d leasts 
s.at ; the court or body of dicasts. 

[1656 J. Harrington Oceana T47 (Jod.) I'hc dicastcrion 
.. in Athens ..the comitia of that coniuionwcailh. 1822 
' 1 *. MnciiRLL Aristoph. II. 179 T*bc very essence of the 
Athenian democracy., was centered in its Dicastciia, or 
courts of justice.] 1846 Grote Greece i. xii. 1 . 304 It was un- 
lawful to put to death any jierson, even under formal sentence 
by the dicastery. z866 Felt'ON Aue. <jr Miui. Gr, 11 . vi. 99 
1 he fieople in the counpy . .were as likely to be drawn into 
the senate and dicastcrics, as the people, .of the town. 

Bicastic (dika.‘*.stik), a. Also dikostic. [ad. 
(ir. biKoarnc-os of or ior law or trials : see D1CA8T.] 
Of or belonging to a dicast ur dicasts. 

1849 Groi'E Greece 11. xlyi. V. 484 The archon . . retained 
only the power of . . presiding over the dikastic assembly by 
whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. X874MAHAFFY 
.SV. Life Greece vi. 176 T‘he wrangling and dicastic habit of 
his countrymen. ^ 1884 O. Pet*. Oct. 3^ (Atizens each fur- 
nished witn his dicastic badge and st.'in. 

Bicatalectio (dai^lcKtale ktik), a. Pros. [ad. 
Gr. biKQ. 7 a\r\Kriic- 6 s : see Di- ^ and CATxiLEOTic.] 
Of a verse : Doubly catalcctic ; wanting a syllable 
both in the middle and at the end, as e.g. the dac- 
tylic pentameter. In mod. Diets. 

t Dioa*tioz). Obs. rare *. [ad. L. dicatidn-cm 
formal declaration, n. of action f. dudreiii proclaim.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., DicatioUf a vowing, submitting, 
promising, or dedicating. 

Bicayue, obs. form of Deceive. 

Bice (dois), j/a, ])lural of Die rA, q.v. 

In reference to gaming, dice is of much more fre- 
quent occurrence than the singular die\ it also 
enters largely into combination : as 

Dice-cos^ingt -gospeller, -maker ; dioe-board, a 
board upon which dice are thrown; dioe-ooal 
(see quot.) ; dioe-headed a., having a cubical 
boss or stud (of nails used for strengthening doors, 
etc.) ; dioe holes (see quot.) ; dioe-mau, a sharper 
who cheats with dice ; dioe-shot = die-shot (see 
Die); dioe-top, a top of ‘polygonal form with 
numbers marked on its faces, a teetotum. Also 
Dice-box, -play, etc. 

zBu T’hirlwall GreeceVlW. 453 Mummius . .had as lillle 
eye for them as any of his men, who made *cUce-boards of 
the finest muster-piKcc.H of painting.^ 1842 IIrande, * Pice- 
coal, a species of coal cosily splitting into cubical fragments. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. xiii, 1 played a "dice-cogging 
scoundrel in Alsatia for his cars. 1550 T.atimfr Serm. at 
Stamford Wks. 1 . 269 Among .so great a miniber of gospellers, 
some are card-gospellers, some are *dice-gOMellers, some 
are pot-gospellers ; all are not good. 1497 Lti. Treas. Ace. 
Scot. I. 35? V« 3et nalis *dis hedit to Diinhar. 1593 in 
Willis & Clark Cambi-ulge {i886\ 1 . 74, too dichcaded nailcs 
pro ostio. x88a Caulfeilu & Sawaru Diet. Needlework 
X53 "Dice Holes . . a stitch . . used in lloniton . . lace. 1530 
Palsgm. 213/2 "Dice maker, dessier. 1714 Mandevili.r Eab. 
if<'eT(x72s) 1. 8t Card and dice-makers.. arc the immediate 
ministers to a legion of vices. X87X Echo 14 Mar., *Dice- 
men and ibimble-rigs were scattered here and there, making 
a fine harx'est. .?sw. T.vcar Colloq, Arte Shooting Anp. 57 
Chaine shot . .*dicc shot. x6W J. White Ekh Cab. (ed, 4) 
124 Square pieces of iron, called dice-shot. 1804 Maskr- 
lynk Sharps tjr Plats 257 That well-known device, the 
**dice-top ' or * teetotum 


Bio6 ((1318), V. [f. Dice sb. //.] 

1 . tttlr. To play or gamble with dice. 
rx44o Premp. Parv. 121 Dycyn, or plcy wythe djxy’s, 
ako. SS19 Presenim. yuries in Surtees Misc. 1x890) 32 
Latt no manservanntes dysse nor carde in Iher howsscs. 

1548 Latimer Plonghers (Arb.) 25 Thci hauke, thei hunt, 

.hei card, thei dyce. i«^ Shak.s. \ I/en. ly, in. m. iB, 
I was . . verluoiis enoii^, swore little, die u not aboiic 
seuen times a wceke. 1847 R. Stawlton 253 It 

th’ old man dice, ih’ heire m long cMr.s will don 1 he like. 

IjM Macaulay Hut. Eng. IV. 97 Ihe Dick lalbot who 
ad diced and revelled with Grammont. 
b. trans. To lose or throw away by dicing ; to 
gamble away. Also^. 

1549 [nee DiciNC-Hot'SE). i8s8 N. Field Amends for 
Laates t. i. in Hazl, Dodsley XI. 94 Have I to dice my 
patrimony away? 1871 Tom Taylor yeanne Dare it. 1, 
How cheerily a king and kingdom May be diced, danced, 
and fiddled to the dogs! t88i Blackis Lay Serm. K 79 


The conscript boy, torn from his father . . to dice away his 
sweet young life in a cause with which he has no concern, 
c. irafis. To bring by dice-pUy {ifilo, out oft etc.). 
1843 Macaulav Ess., Addison When he dio^ 

himself into a spunging house. 

2 . To cut into dice or cubes : 0^. in cookery. 
?c‘i390 Eorme of Cnry in lEamePs Cu/in. Antiq. 5 Tahn- 

Funges imushroom-s], and pare hem clene, and dyce hein. 
c X440 Promp. Paiv. 121 Dycyn, as men do brede, or other 
lyke, Quadro. v/ta Mrs. Kaffald Eng, Housekpr, (1778) 
95 hfake a ragoo oroy.sters and sweetbreads diceef. 

3 . To mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes 
or squares ; to cheniier ; spec. a. Needlotfork. (Sec 
quot. 1808-80.) D. Bookbinding. To ornament 
(leather) with a pattern consisting of squares or 
diamonds : see Diced ppl. a, 2. 

x688 J. Clayton in PhiC Trans. XVIII. ts6 The young 
Ones [.Hiiakesl have 110 Rattles . . but they may be known . . 
being very regularly diced or checkerM, black and gray 011 
the hacks. z8o8~8o Jamieson, Dice, x. Properly, to sew 
a kind of w'avcd pattern near the border of a garment .. 
2. To weave in figures resembling dice. 

74 . To mark with spots or pi)>a, like dice. Obs. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1. 8 The Butter Fly. The eye i.s 
large and globular, diced or bcspeck'd here and there with 
black .spots. 

Dice, obs. Sc. f. Daib, pew or scat in a church. 
Dioe, adv, Naui. : see Dyce. 

Bice-boz. The box from which dice arc thrown 
in gaming, usually of the form of a double tnin- 
catcrcl cone. 

1552 IIuLOET, Dice )joxK,/iMumJ'ritillum. 16x7 Minsheu 
Ductor, A Dice liox . . a saucer, tKirringer, or some other 
such like dish, out of which they ca.«tt the dice. 1713 AddihoB 
Guardian No. X2o f x Thumping the table with a dice-box. 
Z784 CoWFER Task IV. 221 What M'a.H an hourglass once, 
Becomes a dicebox. 1833 Hr. Mari inrau Three Agi's ii. 
47 Charles and the Duke of Ormond were rattling the dice- 
box. 1829 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 50 Welcome .Tl the 
palace when the bottle or the dic^x was going round. 

b. Used typically for dice-play, dicing, gaming. 
1857 Maurick Ep. St. yohn xi. 179 The only re.Hoiirces 

left lor either arc the dice-box and the bottle.^ x8]M Ma- 
caulay Life Pitt, Fox, a man of pleasure, ruined liy the 
dice-box aiid the turf. 

c. aitrib. Of the form of a dicc'-box. Dice-box 
insulator, a hollow porcelain insulator of this shape 
for supporting a telegraph wire, which passes 
through the axis. 

X84X W. .Sfai.oing Italv 4- H. Isl. I. Hf6 A smaller lake .. 
b.Tc:kcd by a range of tucks and a rude dice-box tower. 1892 
W. Phei.ce (i« letter), The. ‘dice-box ’ insubitor was invented 
by the lute Mr. C. P. Walker; it was u.sed on the .South- 
F.asteni Railway. 

Bleed (dnist), ppl. a. [f. Dice v. + -ED U] 

1 . F ormed or cut into dice or cubes; see Dice v. 2, 

167X J. WF.HSTKK Metatlogr. xvii, 226, I have by me very 
many .sortH of these .squared or diceil golden Marchasites. 
1741 Comfl. Pam, Piece 1. ii. (ed. 3) 147 Make .Sauce with 
some of the Liquor, Mushrooms, diced Lemon, etc. 

2 . Marked or ornamcntcci with figures of cubes or 
squares ; chequered ; see Dice v. 3. 

1725 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. 1. ii, He kaims his hair . . And 
spreads his garters diced beneath his knee. 1B80 W. Smith 
Catal. No. 6, 4 vnls, roy.Tl 8vo, diced calf. 1893 W. F. Clay 
Catal. z6, 4I0, diced russia, neatly rchacked. 

Bicellate (dsIiiedAt), a. [f. Gr. SUtXXa, a 
two-pronged hoc + -ate-.] Iwo-pronged: said 
spec, of spongc-spicules. 

II BiQ6lltra (doisentr^). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
blKsvTpos, f. fix- two + WFTpoi' sharp point, spur.] 
A genus of plants (N.O. Pumariacete) having 
drooping heart-shaped flowers ; the species are 
natives of North America and Eastern and Central 
Asia, and several arc in cultivation in the flower- 
garden, csp. D. spcctabilis (also called /Jiely/*‘a). 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1883 Veutuiyi Mag. Sepi. 726/2 The 
beautifully divided Ic.Tves of the dicentra. 1884 E. P. Rok 
in HarpePsMag. May 932/1 Clumps of bloodroot.hepaticas, 
dicentra.S| dog-tooth violets, and liIie.vof-the-vallcy. 

BiCBpllftloUB (daise'falas), xi. [f. Gr. fixxs^oA- 
of (f. fix-, 1)1-2 + head) + -0UH. In mod.F. 
dicdphale\ Having two heads, two-headed. 
x 8 o 8 Edin. Rev. XII. 487 A dicephalou* monster. 

Bice-play, [f- The action or 

practice of playing with dice ; the game of dice. 

<-1440 Promp. Parv. 120 Dyce play, aleatura. imz 
R(jbin.son ir. More's Utop. (Arb.) 84 Dice-ulayc, and suche 
other folihhe and pernicious games they know not. 11977 
Nokthurookk Dicing Inlrod. a If a man can di^-play. 
1580 Lupton Sivqila 94 To get greedie f;ain by diuelluh and 
detestable DicepU]^. x6o6 Iioi4.AN0 Sneion. 60 For giving 
himseife much to dice pltTy. , . , 

t b. Jig. Trickery, deceit, sleight. Obs, 

1633 Rocf.rs Treat. Sacraments |. 139 Not ea.sily carried 
away by each Doctrine and dice-play oi men [cf. Eph. iv. 
14 iv 1J1 Kvptiq. ruo hvBptitriooJ. 

So Dlot-playing. 

c X400 Promp. Parv. (MS. K.) X2'' Dicej^eyinge, aleatura. 
1551 KouiNsoN ir. Mords Utop. (Arb.) 19 The Poetc Ukeneth 
. . the life of man to a dic^laiyng or a game at the table.s. 
z6o6 Holland Sutton, 70 The nunour that ran of hU dict- 
pl^ing. 

Bioa-player. [See prec.] One who plays or 
gambles with dice ; a dicer. 

*377 Langl. P, PI. B. vl 73 lakke jie iogeloure . . And 
dauyel )ic dys-playere. 1577 tr. BuUingePt Decades (1593) 
183 We dot vtterly forbid all Ushopt . . to keepe companie 
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with dice players. 1660 Jer. TayLOE Duet, Dubit. 11. 471 
(I^) A common gamester or dice>player may call himself 
Uiristian, Imu indeed he is not. 

I)io 0 r (ddi's-iJl. Forms ! 5-6 dyser, dyaar, 6 
dyaour, disar, dyoer, dioaar, deaard, 6- dioer. 
[f. Dick v. (or sb.) + -kb • . The suffix was sometimes 
changed to AFr. -OUB, and -ab.] One who plays 
or gambles with dice ; a person addicted to dicing. 

1408 Xattin^kam Rec. II. 63 Rogcrus Mokyngton eia 
cumniuniii hospitator, contra AHsisam, scilicet, [Rospitatl 
(ly.scrs. € X460 TmnuUy Mvst. (Surtees) 94a Thise dysars 
.'ind (hise hullars, Thise cokicers and thise hollars. xjSoo-ao 
Dunuar Po€9Hi xxxiv. 71 Aiic dysour said. .The Dcvnl mot 
stlk him with a kdyfe, Bot he kest vp fair syisis thre, 1531 
rCi.YOT Gav. I. xxvi, Suche a reproche, to be sayde that they 
had made aliaunce with disars. x6oa Shaks. Haiu. ni. iv. 
as Such an Act, That.. Makes marriage vuwes As false as 
I Hrers Oathe.H. 1654 G atakkn Disc. Apol. 3 The bet ter Dicer, 
the wors man. 1B37 De Quixckv Revolt Tartars Wks. 1869 
IV. 130 U^n the hazard of n dicer's throw. 1844 J. T. 
HKWKxrr rarsoas 4 * IK xix, A deep drinker, and a dicer. 
Dicerate (doi'serA), a. [f. Gr. dix^pas, hiKtpar- 
double horn.] * Having two horns Syd. Soc. 
Ux. 1883. 

OioarOTUI (dai'st^ras), a. Entom. rare, [irreg. 
(for dictroU) f. Gr. bixtpoK Iwo-horned, f. 8t- two 
f xipai horn.] Having two * horns antenna:, or 
tentacles. 

^ i8a6 Kirby Svbnck Introd. Entom. IV. 316 Dktrom^ 
insects that have two antennae. 

Dicese, dicesse, obs. forms of Dkcbabb. 
Dicatyl (daisrtil). Chem. (|Sce Di--,] The 
free form of the hydrocarbon radical Cetvl, q.v. 
tDlch. Ohs. rare. A corrupt or erroneous weird, 
having apparently the sense do it : 

1607 .^MAKN, Timon 1. ii. 73 Much good ilieh thy good 
heart, R. Johnson's Kinf^d. /ir Comnno. 87 So mich 

God dtch you with your sustciiancele.<»e sauce. [Cf. 1541 
Udai.l tr. Erasm. A/>opk. ((877) zi3 Biddytig much good 
do it him.] 

Dlch, obs. form of Ditch. 

DiolUMlial (doik^^'zial), a. Hot. [f. next + 
•AL.] Belonging to or of the nature of a dlcha- 
sium. 


1876 J. H. Balf6i’r in EncycL Brit. IV. 134/1 In the 
natural order Caryofhyllaceat^ the dichasial cyino.se form of 
inflorescence is very general. 

i| Dichaaiiuii (doik/>‘zi^m). Bot. ri. -ia. 
[mod.L., f, Gr. hixams division.] A form of cy- 
mose inflorescence, apparently but not really dicho- 
tomous, in which the main axis produces a pair of 
lateral axes, each of which similarly produces a pair, 
and so on ; a biparous cyme. 

1875 IlxNNErT Ik Dvkk .Vac' 4 ij' 138 False dichotomies 
of this kind, which occur abundantly in the inflorescences of 
Phancroganis, are termed by Schimper Dichasia. Ibid. ^31 
The dichasiuni ea.si]y pasites, in the Aral or a succeeding 
order of lateral axes, into a^ sympodial mode of develop* 
nicnt. 1876 J. H. Balfour iii Encycl. Brit, IV. 134/1 In 
some members of the tribe the inflorescence 

ha.4 tiie form of a contracted dicha.smm. 

ii Dichaatasis (daikicstasis). [mod, f. Gr. fltx« 
asunder, apart + ardinv standing.] * Spontaneous 
subdivision * (Webster 1864). 

a i86a Wxostem cites Dana. 1883 in .Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diohaatio '■ d.'iikm'stlk), a. [mod. f. Gr. *8ixa- 
(TTo* divided, f. divide: see -ic.] 'Ca- 

pable of subdividing spontaneously \ Webster 1864). 

aid^ Webster cites Dana. 1883 Sjnt. Soc. Lex., Vi- 
ehastic, capable of undergoing dichastasis. 

Diohe(n, obs. forms of Ditch. 

Dichlamydeoiia (doiklami-dtas), a, Bot. [f. 
motl. Bot.L. dichlamydetr., f. Gr. fli- two t- yhaph, 
XKapvB- cloak : see -eous.] Having both the floral 
cnvelo|>e8 (calyx and corolla); having a double 
perianth. Also said of a plant bearing such flowers, 

1830 Linolby Nat. .Syst, Bot. Introd. 96 If the corolla is 
z88a G. Ali.kn 


Bichlor-, dieliloro-. 


!il)ecic.s have no true 
truly dichlamydeouA. 

Chem. [f. Di-^ + 


CHf,OR(o)-.] A formative element in names of 
compounds formed by the substitution of two atoms 
of chlorine for hydrogen atoms, as duhloraxe'tic 
acid, dichlorhydrinx see CiiLon- and Chlobo*. 

1873 Fenonei Chem. (ed. 1 1) 697 Dichlorhydrin is treated 
with potasih,^ it gives up a molecule of hydrochloric acid. 
/bid.^ 67*> Dichloracetic acid is produced by the action of 
chlorine and iodine on tx>illng acetic acid. /bid. 750 Of di- • 
chlorobenzene, two modifications arc known. 1876 H arlky I 
A/rtf. Afed, (ed. 6) 34<5 AliyI-chloroform is unstable, and | 
breaks up into hydrochloric acid and dichlorallylene. | 

Diollloridd (flaiklu«*raid, >rid). Chem. [f. 

I- Chlohide.] A compound of two atoms of 
chlorine with an element or radical, as mercury 
dichloride HgCl^. 

t Formerly, a compound of chlorine with two atoms of 
another l)ody : see Dj- * a a i». 



dichlorjdc of copper. 1873 Fmtmes Chen^tA. VtUijrhe 
dichlorjde i« produced, together with the trichloride. 
DlOllO-y a. Gr. 8ix®"» combining form of adv, 
3 tX® iwo, asunder, apart, as in lUxoropla cutting 


in two. A first element in several scientific words, 
with the meaning, 'asunder, separately, in two 
parts or halves *. 

( i'he I is short in Greek, so that the usual English pronun- 
ciation is not etymological.) 

Dichoga*mic, a. Bot, «Dichoqamou8. 

In mud. Diets. 

DichogamoiUI (dnikp-gilmds}, a. Bot, [mod. 
f. Gr. type Htxojapot if. Dicho-, asunder, 
separately + -Tu^or wedded, married, yap-o$ wed- 
ding) -nus.] Said of those hermaphrodite plants 
in which the stamens and pistils (or analogous 
organs) become mature at different times, so that 
self-fertilization is impossible. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 78 These so*named dicho* 

g amnus plants have in fact .separated sexes, and must 
abitiially be crossed. i88r Vines Sachs' Bot, or^ Insects 
are the main agents in the conveyance of the pollen to the 
stigma of other flowers of dichogamous Phanerogams . . 
Whether the Alga: named above and some Muscineae are 
dichogamous is doubtful. 1894 Drummond Ascent Man vi. 
303 I'he suhtio alliance with Space in Direcious flowers ; 
with I'ime in Dichogamous species. 

Dichogan^ (ddikp gami). Bot, [mod. f. Gr. 
tyjie *Sixoyafua, n. of state from ♦8«x»7«M®s • sc® 
prcc. and -Y ; in mod. Ger. and F. dichogamie.'] 
The condition of being dichogamous, i. e. in which 
the stamens and pistils (or analogous organs) of a 
hermaphrodife plant mature at dinereut times. 

x86a Darwin in Li/e d* Lett. (18B7) 111 . 303 What old C. K. 
Sprengcl called dichogamy and which is so frequent In truly 
hermaphrodite groups. x88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 906 One of 
the simplc.st and commonest means for ensuring cross*fertil- 
isatinn i.s Dichogamy, i.e. the arrangement by which the two 
kinds of reproductive organs, when . .contiguous, are mature 
at different titne.s. 

Dioho'pteroue, a. Entom. [f. Dicho- -f Gr. 
vT€p- 6 v wing + -ous.] ' Having cut or emarginate 
wings’ {Syd. Soc. l^x. 1883). 

Inohord (dsi^k^id). [ad. Gr. ^Ixop^t two- 
stringed, f. 8t- two + string (of a lyre), 

chord.] a. An instrument having two strings, b. 
An instrument having two strings to each note. 
(Stainer & Barrett //ict. Mus. 7 'erms.) 

x8x9 Tantologla. Dichord, in music, the name given to 
the twu*siriiiged lyre, said to have been invented by the 
Egyptian Mercury. 

Dicliorod (d.vi‘korr). Pros. [a. F. dichorie 
(17^6 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dichore-us, a. Gr. 
fliX6pc(-ot, f. 8*-, Dl-Ji + • see Chokbe.] 

A metrical foot consisting of two chorees or 
trochees. 

1801 D. Irving A 7 m. Com^sitmt x. (1898) 109 Its music 
consisted in the dichorcc with which it is terminated. 1885 
R. C, Jfiiu Oiiiipns Tyreumus p. Ixxxi, WTien the ionic 
- u w . . Is interchanged with the dichoree - w - u. 

Diohostasy (dikp*stlsi\ twnce wd. [ad. Gr. 
bixwrraaia a standing apart, dissension, f. 81x0-, 
Dicho- + arda-is standing.] A standing separate. 

CX859 B*** Short Sp. in Academy jo July (1899) 86 His 
orders are irregular, .and his Church syslem<-'ho would not 
s^schism~but dichostasy. 

Dicho'tomal, a. [f. as Dichotomous 4- -.\l.] 
Of or pertaining to dichotomy. 

In moil. Diets. 

Diohotoxnic (dsikatf-mik), a, [mod. f. as Di- 
CHOToM-oua + -1C : in F. dichototnu/ue.] Relating 
to or involving dichotomy ; dichotomous. 

1873 Brit. Q, Rtv. Jan. 301 TTie Scriptural reprc.scntation 
is SLS often dichotomic as it is trichotomic. .I'he dichotomic 
inu.'it be radically and essentially wrong. x88t Lincoln 
tr. Tronsscau ^ I'idoux, Treat. Therapeutics 1 . 278 The 
followers of Brown and Brous.sais, after a long stniggle with 
the arguments which were ruining their dichotomic doctrine, 
were .It la-st forced to recognise special di.scases. 1881-3 
SciiAFF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111 . 933X A decidedly dicho- 
tomic expression, as \ i'et. ii. it, where the soul is regarded 
simply according to her spiritual dcterroinalion as the bearer 
of the cUviiie life principle. 

Dichoto'inioallyt adv. [f. prec. -al + -l y ^.] 

»DlCHOTOMOUaLY. 


x88o Gunther Fishes 40 Branched rays are dichotomically 
s^t. 

Kcliotoillist (ddik^'tomist). [f. Dichotom-y 
+ -i.'iT.] One who dichotomizes, or classifies by 
dichotomy. 

c Marix>wr Massacre Paris 1. viii, He that will be a 
fl.'U dichotoniist . . Is in your judgment thought a learned man. 
IS97 Mori,ky Introd. Mus, Pref., I’he booke, although . . 
not such a.s may in euery point .sTtisfic the curiositie of 
Dichotomistes. c 1630 Jack!»on Creed w. i. Curious dicho* 
tomi.sts iiei-er allotting more than two hranenes to one stock. 
s88a W. Ggle tr. .Crisiotle's Parts Anim. i;| Privative 
terms . . which are not available to the dichotomist. 

Hence Dloho tomi'atlpa., pertaining to a dicho* 
toinist, or to dichotomy. 

1^7 Buck tr. /tagenbach's Hist. Doetr. II. 948 Most 
writers adopted the dichotoniistic principle, according to 
which man consists of Ijody and soul. 

Diohotomixation (daikp-tomdizri'/nn). [f. 
Dichotomize 4* -ation.] The action of dichoto- 
mizing, or condition of being dichotomized: in 
cjuot. of the moon (see Dichotomized a), 

1867 G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. v. 68 A di.screpancy . . 
between the first, or last, appearance of the dichotomua* 
lion. 


DIOSOTOMY. 

Dioliotoillil# (ddikp*t6maiz)f v, [f^ Or. ikx^ 

rop-ot (8ee Dichotomous) + -izb.] 

1 . tntns. To divide into two parts or sections; 
esA in reference to classification : cf. Dichotomy j a. 

X60S-ZX Bp. Hall E/ie/, i. v, That grMt citie mlf^t well 
be dichotomized into cloysters and hospitals. 1639 Fuller 
//oty IVar iv. i. (1647) Not a dty of note . . wluch was 
not dichotomized into the sect of the Guelfes . ■ and Gibel- 
lines. x^ Cudworth Intell. Syst, 1. iil 130 The Four 
forementioned Forms of Atheism may be again Dichotomized 
. . into such as [etc.]. x866 St, Jauteds Mag, Oct. 367 So far 
as they were concerned the University was dichotomized in 
' Christ Church men ' and ' squibs 
t b. toosety. To divide (into several parts). Ohs. 
(In first quot. humorously as a blunder.) 

itex T. Powell TomAU Trades 144 Then dicotomize the 
whole portion of his wife into several shares. 1650 Charue* 
TON Paradoxes 56 I'hey a^aine dichotomize, .the influxive 
spirit into the natuMlI, vitall, and animall. 1867 Decay 
Chr. Piety ix. F zo When they came to be dichotomiz’d, and 
canton’d out into curioiu aerial notions. 

2 . inlr. (for rejl.) To divide or become divided 
into two continuously ; spec, used of the binncbhig 
of a stem, root, leaf-vein, etc. ; see Dichotomous 2, 
Dichotomy 3. 

X835 [see Dichotomizing below]. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
653 Stem dichotomising and bearing . . nearly simple erect 
branchlets. X875 Bknnktt & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 11. iv. 406 
The routs of Lycopodiacese are . . the only ones known to 
dichotomise. 1884 M, Boole in Jml. Educ. 1 Sept. 349 
Elements which . . tend to dichotomize into pairs of evils. 

Hence Diolio'tojiilsiiig vh/. sb. and ///. a , ; Di- 
olio'tosiiiser, one who dichotomizes. 

x6o6 Breton Stdne/s Ourania, He has no fine Dicho* 
tomiring Wit. x6ax Br. Mountagu Diatribac 303 These 
two great Dichotomisers, being at odds with all otnen;. nnd 
with themsclues. x639 Fuller Holy JVar v. xv. (1647) 255 
i’he 'I'utks, who in the dichotomizing of the world fall under 
the Northern part. 1835 Kirhv /fab. ty /ml. Anim. II. 
xiii. II Surrounded by dichotomizing articulated organs. 
x88x G. Busk in JrtU. Afi^osc.Soc. Jan. 5 Numerous, long, 
spar&ely dichotomising, biscrial branches. 

]>icho*tolllised, ppL a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Divided into two branches: see prcc. 

X8B4 Bower 8t Scott De Bary's Phaner. 61 Stellate hairs 
.. with 3 4 rays once or twice dichotomised. xSpa Clerk k 
Stud. Homer iv. 87 Beyond the ri.siim*place9 of the sun, 
where one branch of his dichotomised iLthiopians dwelt. 

2 . Astrm. Said of the moon in the phase at 
which exactly half her disk appears illuminated 
(the 'half-moon'). 

xyay-sx Chamhers Cycl. s.v. Dichotomy. She ap^ars di* 
chotomized at least for the space of a whole hour : in which 
time any moment may be taken for the true point of the 
dichotomy, as well as any other. X834 Nat. Philos., Hist. 
Astron. vi. 24/1 (Useful Knowl. Sue.) The difficulty of 
determining exactly the instant at whicli the moon is dicho* 
tomized. x866 Airy Pop. Astron. v. (1868) 167 Observation 
of the place of the moon when it is ' dichotomized 
Dic^OtomOlUl (dsikp’tumds), a. [f. L. dicho- 
tomos, -mus, a. Gr. 8ix^To^oy cut in half, equally 
divided : sec Dicho- and -ous. Cf. F. dichotome 
(1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Divided or dividing into 
two ; characterized by dichotomy, 
fl. Astron. » Dichotomized 2; of the form of 
a half-moon. Ohs. 

1690 Lkvhuurn Curs. Math, 448 Mercury. . in its greatest 
digression from the Sun . . appe^ Dichotomous. 

2 . AVf., etc. Dividing into two equal branches; 
esp. so branched that each successive axis divides 
into two; relating to, or of the nature of, such 
branching. 

X75a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 23 (Jod.) The short, dicho* 
tumous, horned niunoculus. 1753 Ki.lis in Phil. Trans. 
X LVl 1 1 . 1 r6 These stretch out into many regular dichotom* 
uus branches. lXMcvs\i Rousseaus //at, xvii. 926 The 
Lesser Centaury . . is distinguished by its dichotomous stalk. 
x84a E. Wilson Anat. Vaae M. 969 I'he division of arteries 
is usually dichotomous. x87a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. i8< 
Common Mistletoe.. a dichotomous parasitical shrub, with 
opposite leathery leaves. z88r Vinks Sachs* Bot. 170 Dicho- 
tomous branching is very common among Thallophytes, 
eimccially Algie and the lower Hcpaticae. 

3 . Logicy etc. Of classification ; Involving divi- 
sion (of a class or group) into two (lower groups) ; 
proceeding by dichotomy ; dichotomic. 

Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1866) II. 30 The 
division may be not only dichotomous but polytomous. as 
for example, — angles are right, or acute, or obtuse. 1864 
Reaifer | Sept. 304/a The unities or molecules . . axe cither 
isovoluminous or in what I have called dichotomous ratio. 

l>ioho*tO]ll 01 Ully, adv. [f, prec. 4 - -LY *.] In 
a dichotomous manner ; by division into twos or 
pairs ; sec prec. 

x8e6 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. | zo9 Stem herbaceous, dicho- 
toinously panicled. 1846 Dana Z^/h, (1848} 5^ Branches 
. . dichotomously subdivided. 1860 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) t6o A bronchus, after it enters a lobule .. divides 
dichotomou.sty once or twice and terminates in the alveolar 
passages, wya H. Macmilun Bfbh Teach, Vii. 143 The 
dichotomously-veined leaves, representing the cryptcipimia. 
BiohotCHUy (ddikp tbmi). [ad. Gr. lUxaro/ua 
a cutting in two, f. bixhrop^ot (sec Diohotomoub) ; 
cf. F. dichotomic (1754 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

1 . Division of a whole into two parts, a. spu, 
in Logic, etc. : Diviiion of a class or genus into two 
lower mutually exdniivc cUsies or genera ; binary 
classification, 



DzcnsomuBini. 

t$M Hsalbv StA$^, CiiU^Myn^ ThU Trichotomy 
. . doth not contradict th« other Dichotomy that includeth 
all in action and contemplation, ins Watts h 9 gic t. vi. 
I B Some . . btge disturbed ^he^rder of J^ature^. ^ an 

&c. Let the Nature of^e Subject/ ransider^ together 
with the Design which you have in view, always determine 
the Number oT Parts into which you divide it. Bowen 
^sffvViv. 07 Convenience often requires what Logicians call 
dii^on by dichotomy, in which a Genus is divided into 
two Species having Contradictory Marks. 1877 E. Caisd 
Philot, KtaU 11. vi. 303 The whole sphere of reality may be 
divided in relation to any predicate . . in what is calietf di- 
chotomy by contradiction, e.g. that 'everything must either 
be red or not red 
b. Mn, Division into two. 

iM Teahv Clovis M^st, xxi. 377 Whose day after a 
ramisticall dichotomy being dividra into forenoone and 
aftemoone. 1868 Wilkins Keal CAar. ii. vii. 8 3- 190 'l*lie 
way of Dichotomy or Bipartition being the most natural 
and easie kind of Division. x868 Contemp. Retu Apr. 598 
Popular theology is rather founded on the dichotomy of 
roan into body and soul, than on the Christian trichotomy 
of body, soul, and spirit. 

2 . Astron. That phase of the moon (or of an in- 
ferior planet) at which exactly half the disk appears 
illuminated ; the ' half-moon \ 

1686 Goao ^C elest. Bodies i. xv. 81 This Quadrate or 
Quart lie in its Dichotomy, as the Greeks call it. 1797 
EncycL BriU II. ^419/x Aristarchus . . gave a method of 
determining the distance of the sun by the moon’s dicho- 
tomy. xBjw Newcomb Po A Astron. 551 Dichotomy^ the 
a^ect of a planet when half illuminated. 

3 . Ilot.f Zoolt etc. A form of branching in which 
each successive axis divides into two; repeated 
bifurcation : see Dichotomous a. 

X707 Sloank Jamaica 1 . 364 From the middle of the lcave.<» 
rise one or two stalks . . always divided into two, or observ- 
ing a Dichotomy.^ 1835 Kirby Hob. <7 Insi. Auim. II. xiii. 
13 rtie I.'ist [Encrinusjseenis to differ . . in the dichotomies 
and length of the arms. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 8 3. 
47 uoie^ Dichotomy or forkinfit the division of an apex into 
two. s88a Vines Sachs' Bot, 169 Dichotomy . . never pro- 
duces structures .. dissimilar to the producing structure; 
the divisions of a root produced by dichotenny are lioth 
roots, those of a leaf-bearing shoot both leaf-bearing shoots 
. . dichotomy heneo always fulls under the conception of 
branching in the . . narrower sense. Ibid. 464. 

DiohotrisBne (di:kp|tr9i|i*n\ Zool. [f. Dictto- 
-f- Gr. rpicLiva trident; see Tbl«nk.] A dicho- 
tomous trisene; a three-forked sponge spiculei 
having each fork dividing into two. 

1887 SoLr.A.s in Bncyvl. Brit. XXII. 4x7/1 The arms of a 
tri.%ne may bifurcate idichotricene) once, twice, or oftener, 
or they may trifurcate. 

Diolir^t [f* Or. htxpo- 09 : see next.] In com- 
bination « Dichboic. 

x^ I. Rkm.skn Inorg. CheifUTcn Co(NHs)a ChH-HxO 
which is known as dtchro-coballic chloricie. 

Dichroic (daikrjudk), <x. [ad. Gr. iixpoos, -eis 
two-coloured (f. 8t- two + xpAr colour, complexion) 
+ -JC.] Having or showing two colours ; s^jc. 
applied to doubly-refracting crystals that exhibit 
different colours when viewed in different directions; 
or to solutions that show essentially different colours 
in different degrees of concentration. 

nn 964 Dana cited in Weiisteh. 1878 Gi'rnev Crystal/o^r. 
IZ2 Tourmaline is .strongly dichroic. 1879 Dana Alan. Geol. 
(ed. 3) (if This mineral . . being dichroic. 

Diohroiscope : see Dichhoscope. 

Diohroisin (ddi‘krP|iz*m). [mod. f. Gr. Zlxpooh 
-ws two-coloured (see Diohboio) -♦- -ism. In F. 
dichroisme^ The quality of being dichroic ; spec, 
as exhibited by certain c^stals and solutions : sec 
prcc, 

18x9 Brewster in Phil. Trans. 17 This dichroLsm, as it 
may be called .. so far as 1 know, has never been obser\ cd 
in any other minerals than iulite and mica. 1843 Brit, 
Assoc, 14 The dichroism of a .solution of stramonium in 
usther. 1884 Chamb. Jml. 15 Nov. 731/a This stone [sap- 
phire] poi^ssea the singular property known os dichroism 
--that IS, it shines with two colours, blue and red. 

Hence Dtchrol’stio, a, bDichruitic. 

In m<xl. Diets. 

ZMohroitd (doi krPioit). Min, [mod. f. Gr. 
iiixpoot (see Dichroic) + -ite. In V, dichroite 
(1809 Cordier).] A synonym of Iolite, from its 
often exhibiting dichroism. 

t8xo NicholsoiCs Jrul, XXVII. 331 Description of the 
Dichroit, a new Species of Mineral. sBtt Brewster 0 /tics 
XXX. 8 X48. 349 M. Cordier observed tne same .change of 
colour in a mineral called iolite, to which Haily gave the 
name of dichroite, s88i Sat, Rev, 33 Aj^r. 518/x 1 ne great 
ball of dichroite which seems crystal white when looked at 
from one point of view, rich blue from anotlier| and straw, 
colour from another, is perhaps the most entertaining object. 

b. Comh, 

187s Dawson Dentm of Life vi. 145 Thejgnein . .is chiefly 
grey and very silicious, containing dichroite, and . . known 
as dichroito.gnciss, 

Oiolumtio (ddikrpii'tik), a, [f. piec. + -ic.] 
Of, or of the nature of dichroite ; characterized by 
dichroism; dichroic. 

>831 Brewster Nevotoa (1855) L viil. 190 The relation of 
the colours of dichroitic crystals to their axes of doulde 
refraction. x8m J. D. Forbes Tour Aft. Blanc xi. 348 By 
^onsmitted li^t it is dichroitic— brown orange in one 
wMctUm and Mght green in another. 1881 1*vnuai.l 
Eloaitng.Aiaiier if A tr w The dichroitic action which 
preduGCB the coloan of the sky. 
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DiOlirOIMta (ddikrdu-mA). Chem, [f. Di- 
A double Chromate (q.v.), aa potassium dkhromalt 
K2 • Cr O4 • Cr 03. ( Also bichromate,) 

1884 in Webster. 1878 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 
Potassic dichromate, tm Athetiseum 27 Get. 53^1 [Hel 
recommends potaasium dienromate as an exceedingly useful 
disinfecting ajgent. 

Hence XMohro'aiatad ppl, a., treated with a di- 
chromate. 

1890 Abney Treat, Photogr, (ed. 6) 178 The insolubility of 
dichromated gelatine. 

Biohromatio (daikmmsc'tik), a, [f. Gr. bi- 
two + of or relating to colour, f. 

colour.] Having or show’ing two colours ; spec, of 
animals: Presenting, in different individuals, two 
different colours or systems of coloration. 

1847 Craig, Dkromatic, In W EOSTER. X^ CoUKS 

Key to N. A . Birds (ed. 2) 504 Plumage dichromatic m some 
cases ; i. e. some individuds of the same species normally 
mottled gray, while others are reddish. 1889 G. K IlEUkV 
J)is, Rye xi. 340 Why in the case of the partially colour-blind 
the absence of the perception of two complementary hues 
should leave (he indtvidtiri only a dichromatic npectrum. 

So Diohro'uatiam, the quality or fact of being 
dichromatic. 

1884 Cooes Key to N, A, Birds (ed. 2) 656 Remarkable 
differences of plumage in many cases, constituting di- 
chromatism, or permanent normal difference in color. 

Sioliroillio (ddikrJu^mik), a, [f. Gr. blxpoofi-ot 
two-coloured (see Dichromatic) + -ic.] 

1. Kclatiiig to or including (only) two colours ; 
applied, in connexion with the theory of three 
primary colour-sensations, to the vision of colour- 
blind persons including only two of these. 

x 8 s 4 Rraseds Atag. L. sti9 Such Dichromic visionaries 
muiit lose a great deal The harmonies of colour cannot 
touch them. 1881 Lr Conte Alonoc. Vision 63 Hcrschel 
regarded normal vision as triohromic, but the vision of 
Dalton as dichromic, the red licing wanting. 

2 . Exhibiting in different positions or circum- 
stances two different colours ; Dichroic. 

1877 Millku & M' Leod Rlem. Chem. 1. (ed. 6) 179 In 
dichromic media, or solution!* which, under certain circum- 
stances, appear to the unaided eye to transmit tight of one 
tint, and, under cepaiti other circumstances, to transmit 
li^t of a different tint. 

DiohronolUI (dai'krdhas), a. [f. late L. dichron^ 
ns, a. Gr. bixpov-os of two prosodic quantities, either 
long or short (f. 81-, Di-’^ + time) + -ouh.] 

1 . Gr. and I.af, Frosaly, Having two limes or 
quantities ; sometimes short and sometimes long. 

In mod. Diets. 

2 . Bot, ' Having two periods of growth in the 
year*. Syd. Soc, Lex, 1885, 

Diohrooiui (dai kwiw), a, [f. Gr, bixpo’os 
two-coloured + -OUR.] Of two colours; dichro- 
matic : dichroic. 

in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

DiolirOiCOpa (tbi kmiskdup). Also dichroi- 
scope, dichrodsoope. [f. Gr. bixpo-os two- 
etdoured + -ffxoir-oj observing. 

(The etymologically regular form is dichrodscope, but 
dichrosQopt is more convenient.^ 
Aninstrumentforobscrviiigor testing the dichroism 
of crystals, etc. Hence Diohrosoo'pio a., of or per- 
taining to a dichroscope. 

1857 Nichol Cycl. Phys, . 9 r. (1860) 582 Dichroscopic lens, 
or dichroscope. X876 Catal. Set, Ap/ar. S. Kens, fi 3469 
Pichroiscope. 1870 Rood Chromatics x. 137 A . . piece of 
apparatus contriveo by Dove, fur mixing the coloured light 
furnished by stained glass, and called by nini a dichroOscopc. 
x888 Proc, ft, Geog. Soc. May 273 'I’he ruby . . when examined 
by the dichroscope, exhibited two tints. 1890 M. D. RoiitH- 
CMiLD ffaadbk. Prec. Stones 15 IVhen a slone^ i$ examined 
by means of the dichroiscope, it will show two inuiges of the 
same hue, or of different hues. 

Diohrotal, -tism, erron. ff. Dicrotal, -tism. 
Dloht, etc., Sc. forms of Dioict, etc. 
tXHxible, sb. Philos. Obs, [ad. med.L. dici- 
hilis (Du Cange), f. dicAre to say ; sec -RLE.] That 
which is capable of being said ; a notion or idea 
expressible in words. 

xo^ Stanley Hist, Philos, viii. xviii. 40 Dkible is that 
which con.dstcth accordin;^ to rationall phanta.sy. Ibid., 
Dicibles are notions, that is, but not mecrly and 

simply notions, .being ready for expression, they are called 
dicibles, and pertain to the enunciative faculty of the 
. soule. 

IMci&g (dai'siq), vbl. sb. [f. Dice v . -tho ^] 

1 . The action or practice of playing or gambling 
with dice ; dice-play. 

1438 //<iw wise man taught Son 60 in Hazl. £. P. P, L 17* 
Dysyng I the forbede, xSM Act 27 Hen. VIII, c, 25 Any 
open . . place for common iMwling, dising, carding, closlie, 
tenys, or other unlawful) game.s. x5So Ckowlev Rpigr. 669 
Diceynge hath brought many w^thye mcinio to care. 
«i 80 Ld. Herbert 11886179 The exercises I wholly 
condemn, are dicing and carding. 1708 Mrs. Centlivrk 
Busts Body ti. i, 'these young fellows think old men get 
estates for nothing but them to squander away in dicing. 
i86x M. Pattison Am. (1889) 1 . 47 Severer penalties awaited 
drunkenness, dis-nipatioti, or dicing. 

2 . Boek-hinding, A method of ornamenting lea- 
ther in squares or diamonds : see Dice v , 3 Ij. 

Done originally by ruling with a blunt awl or edging-tool ; 
the eflbct is imitated by pressure or suinping with a 
block. 


DICK. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1), as dicing-hoardt 
-to, •chamber^ •moneys dable, 

SS71 14 ^' ills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 18351 386 A round dya- 
range table. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1. xa8 
[Thou] dost set downe as it were on a dicing boord in the 
haxard of one hourc, both thy kinadome and life. xsM 
A Day Eng. Secretaty 11, (1625) 44 It was In an Inne . /Ih 
a dtcm|; Chamber, a 1834 Kandolph Muses' Loohing-Gl. 1. 
\M, A niggard churl Hoarding up didng-moneys for his son. 

Worckster Cent. Itnu fi go A most dexterous 
Dicing Box . . that with a knock . . the four good Dice are 
fa.steiied, and it loo.senetli four false Dice. 

Di'Oingi ppl, a, [f. as prec. 4 - -tnq '^.] Playing 
with dice. 

X884 H. D. Traill Coleridge iii. 54 The skeleton ship, 
with the dicing demons on its deck [Anc, Mar. 111. xii.) 

t Dicing-hotlie^ Obs. [f. Dicing vdt. rA] 
A house for dice-play ; a gamlding-house. 

1549 I.ATIMKR 6 th Semt. hef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 161 Dysynge 
bowses also.. where yong (ientleiiiennc dyse away thmr 
thrtfte. ^ 1555 Act 2^ Phil, Sf A1. c. 9 Every I.icence . . for 
the having ■ . of any Iiowling-AUies, Diciug-liouKcs, or other 
unlawful Raines. 1840 Milton Eikon. iii. (1851)357 I'he 
^wn and'shiprack of I'averns and Dicing Houses. s88o 
JER. Taylor Duct. Dubit, 11. 470 (L.) The public ji^ce 
cannot be kept where public dicing-houses are permitted. 
Dicion, var. Dition, Qbs.^ dominion. 

Diok (dik), jA'I [A playful alteration of A'lV-, 
contraction of Norman Fr. and Anglo-Norman 
Ricard, L. Ricardus ^ Richardf\ 

1 . A familiar pet-form of the common Christian 
name Richard. Hence generically (like Jack)^ 
fellow, lad, man, especmly with alliterating ad- 
jectives, as desperate^ dain^, dapper, dirty. 

Tom, Dick, ana Harry x any three (or more) representatives 
of the populace taken at random. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhct, (1580) 192 DeKperate Dickes Ixirowes 
now and then against the owners will all that ever he hath, 
x^i Stuolev Agamemhofi i. Whom with the dint of 
glittering sword Achilles durst not harme. Although his 
rash uniTdespei'Rt dickes the froward Knight did armc. 1588 
SiiAKs. L.L. L. V. ii. 464 .Some Dick That smiles hKi cheeke 
in ye.Trcs, and knowes the trick To make iiiy Lady laugh. 
1589 AlarpreL Rpit. E, The desperat Dicks, which you . . 
affirm to t>e good bishops, xgoa Greene l/pst. Courtier in 
Hart, Alisc. (^lalh.)lL227 A braue dapper Dicke, quaintly 
attired in veluct and siiltin. x8sa Galt Sir. A. tfyiie II. 
viii. 75 He's a gone dick, a dead man. 1884 Standartf 1^ Dec. 
Rcx>ino Slang Diet, (k’armer), [HeJ replied, ‘Oh yes. in the 
reign of queen dick^, which, on inquiry we found to be 
synonymous with ‘ N ever ', or * Tib’s c\'c *. sBoi Daily 
17 Nov. 2/4 'J’he only bears still extant are the Tom, Dick, 
and Harry of the Bourses. 

b. karelv applied to a female. 

1814 IVntch-hnuss II. i, It’s all over wi* ydu, madam; 
ye 're a gone dick ; ye hear he's cunfcKsing. 

2 . dial, or local. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Ham.iwki.l, Dick, a kind of hard cheese. Suffolk, 
1883 Abnondbury 4 Huddersfield Gloss,, Dick,p\tdn pud- 
ding. If with treacle sauce, treacle duk. Mod. 'Spotted 
di^', currant or raisin pudding. 

8, slang, A riding whip. 

X873 Slang Diet., Dick, a riding whip ; gold-headed dick, 
one so ornamented. xBpx Farmer Slat^, Dick, a. (coach- 
man’s} a riding whip. 

4 . Phr. and Comb. (dial, or local.) Dick-a^dil- 
ver, the periwinkle. Vick-a-Tuesday, a will-o’- 
the-wisp. Dick^ass, a jack-ass. Dick dunnoch, a 
local name of the hedge-sparrow. Long-tailed Dick, 
the long-tailed titmouse. 

1838 Sampson Vow Breaker (N.), Ghosts, hobgiditins, 
WilT-with-wifipc, or Dick-a-Tuesday. a x8as Forby Voc. R. 
Anglia, Dkk-adilver, the herb periwinkle. . .It is so called 
from its rooting (delving) at every joint, and sprcatling 
itself far and wide. xSsa Cou P. Hawker Diary it^g^ 1 1 . 
47 Found in the garden the neHt of a ' long-iuiled^ Dick 
with 3 eggs. 18477S Halmwkll, Dkkass, a jack-ass. 
North, ibid,, Dichuduesday, the igni.H fatuus. 

Dick, sb.'^ dial. [Perh., like i)rcc., merely an 
arbitrary application of the projier name Dick\ 
but a possible connexion with Du. dek ‘covering, 
cover, horse-cloth * has been suggested. Cf. Dicky 
sb. HI.] A leather apron. 

1847-78 H ALLiwELt., Dick, a leather apron and bib, worn 
by pwr children in the North. 1883 Almondbury 4 Hud* 
dersfield Gloss., Dick, a kind of apron such an worn by »hoe- 
maker.s, especi, illy a leather one, which was called a ‘leather 
dick’. 1888 .Shefficbi Gloss., Dick, a leather apron for 
children. 

XMek, sb.^ dial. [Cf. Dike and Ditch.] a. A 
ditch, b. The bank of a ditch ; a dike. 

X738 Prggb Kenticisms, Dick, a ditch. (787 Marshall 
R, Norfolk, Gloss., Dick, the mound or Ixink of a ditch. 
1^5 Sussex Gloss., Dick, a ditch. 1^3 Field 25 Feb. 295/1 
Most fences should be on banks with ‘ dicks ' where toe 
ground re<|uirvs them. 

Dick, sb.^ sUmg. Abbreviation of dictionary, 
hence, ‘Fine language, long words* (Slang 
Did.), 

i860 Haliburton (Sam Slick) Srtson Ticket xli. (Farmer^ 
Ah, now you are talking ' utc.\ exclaimed Peabody, ana 
1 can't follow you. s89| .Slang Diet. k.v., A man who use.s 
fine words without muen judgment is said to have * swallowed 
the dick’. 

Diok, sb.^ slang, [Short for declaration i cf.- 
D.\vy for ajMavit^ In phr. To take one's dick 
to take onas declaration. 

x86t D. Cook P. Fostefe Dau, xxvi. (Farmer), Td take 
my dying dick he hasn’t got a writ in his pocket. 1878 
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Yatks IVy^M in Perl 1 . 1 1*11 take iny dick I heard old 

^^^To*lliir(m the commercial sense of ‘declara- 
tion ’ as to the value of goods) is perliaps to be 
refen ed the vulgar phrase Up to dick : as adj\ up to 
the projKjr standard, excellent, ‘ proper’; as adv. 
properly, suitably, fittingly. 

(It has nowc\'er been referred by some to Dick sb.^) 

187X Daily Xnvf 7 Sept., The capital of the West is up 
to dick in the matter of lunches. iBw J* Grkknwood Pine 
Blanket (Fanner), ' Ain’t that up to dick, my bifhn ?' k877 
Punch 10 Sept, iii/j. 

f Dickon. Obs. or died. Some water-bird. 

1579 J. Jones Presen*, Btuile ^ Soule t. xiv. 26 Snipe, 
GudwlM, ] Jicken, Foppel, letter, Hearun white and gray. 
IKCJCOILS (di'kcnz). s/auj^ or colhtj. Also 7~S 
dickins, 8-^ diokona, p diokings. 

[App. substituted for ’devil', n.s having the Stime initial 
sounii. It has been suggested to lie worn down from r/er/B 
kin or deilki*\ but no evidence of this has Iwcn found. Dickm 
or Diekon^^ dim. of Dick (cf. IPilkiu, IVatkin, Jankiu or 
Jenkin^ Simkiii\ was in use long before tfic erirlicst known 
instance of this, and Dickens as a surname was probably 
also already in existence.! 

Tkc deuce, the devil, a. The dickens ! (formerly 
siho a dickens !) an interjectional exclamatiun ex- 
pressing astonishment, itnpatiencc, irritation, etc. ; 
usually with interrogative words, as toherCy 
how, wApf etc. (Cf. Deuce, Devil.) 

Shaks. Meri^ iii. ii. 19, 1 cannot tell what (the 
diclcens) hts name is. 1600 IlRYwoon i /T, in. Wks. 
1874 1 . 40 What the dickens? is it lone that makes ye prate 
to me so fondly ? 1676 DT^bkky Afad Fickle 11. i, Oh have 
I found you at last? 1 wonder where the Dickims you 
r.'inible 1 1887 CoNr.RbVE Old Bach. ir. i, Wlmt, a dickens, 

does he mean by a trivial sum? Vanur. & Cio. PnK'. 

Hush. IV. i. 7a 'J'he dickens I has the Koguc of a Count 
play’d U8 .anotlier 'I’rick then? 1794 Wolcott i 1 \ Pindar) 
Ro^ofl. for Oliver II. 308 Then what a dickens can I 
do or say? 184* S. C. Hall Ireland II. 402 Why the 
dickons don't you let us serve them all out at once? 

b. in imprecations, as the dickens take you I ; 
also in phr. to go to the ditkens, to go to ruin or 

E crdiiion ; to play the dickenSy to cause mischief or 
avoc. 

1653 Urouhakt Rabelais 1. Prol., Hearken jolthcads . . or 
dickens take ye. 1656 I 1 i.oi'nt Oichinitt a corrup- 

iion of Dtivilkins, i. little Devils; as tis tistmlly said, the 
Dickens take you. 177* .S.mollett Humph. Cl. 3 June P4 He 
[the lion] would roar, and tear, .and play the dickens. xSat 
Muvihf. Summer F^te 822 Like those Goth.s who pla>x:d the 
dickens With Koine and all her sacred chickens. x86x .Sxijt 


Dutch Put. xiii. J99 'I'hcy played the very dickens with 
Doctor Pantologus. 1877 Klack 6V<*e/f Past. xiii. (1878) 336 
business went to the dickens. 

0 , as a strong negative (•= Devil 21). 

x 84 a S. I.0VKR Handy Andy ^\\\\, Thedicktngs a mind he 
minded ihc market. 1884 Illustr, Loud. Ne^vs Christm. 
No. ^19/3 ‘ I'he^ dickens you are ', thought Fred. 

Diokensian (diKcnziam, a. Of or pertaining 
to the English novelist Charles Dickens (died 
1870), or his style. So Dickense'iqne (Dlckexi« 
esqne), Dl'okanaiali, lli*okeii07(Dioken7), adjs, 
(All more or less nonoe-wds.) 

i8s8>Va/. Rev. II. 196/1 A Dickenesque description of an 
execution. x88o A thencenm 25 Sept. 399/2 't he l>lckeiiesque 
portion . . is poor beside its prototype. 1881 Ibid, 19 Mar. 
390/3 He [Hrei Hartc^ has a touch of Dickens in his style, . 
he observes with a Dickensian eye. X885 Ibid. 17 Oct. 501 
His is a Dickeiisesquc mariner, but he has not the local 
knowledge nor humour of his master. x8B6 Century Mae. 
XXXI J. 937 My ide.TS of Dmdon were. .|irceminentTy 
Dickeny. 2890 Spectator 30 Aug. aSr Disraeli never de 
scendeef even into l)ickci]sish depths of liiiinan nature. 189s 
Ibid. 16 Jan. 93/2 The quiet old city has, of course, per%«inal 
as well ns literary Dickensian as.<!ocintion.s. x8oa Katk D. 
WiGGiN in Atlantic Afonthh May 616 It would he so de- 
lightful and DIckensy to talk . . with a licensed victuaier hy 
the name of Martha Huggins, 

Dicker (di‘k.ij), sfi.^ Forms: a, 4-5 dyker, 
5-6 dyoker, 6 dekor, diker, -ar, diokar, dikkar, 
7 dicar, 6- dicker. 0 . 6- dacre, dakor, (6 daiker, 
dakir, 8 dakkor). [The form dicker, ME. dyker y 
etc., with the latinized forms dicoroy dikera, diertty 
point to an OE. ^dicor^ corresponding to MLG. 
dC'kevy MUG. decker y lechery inod.G. decker , EG. 
dit'kr (Wcstphal.), dPkr (Pomerania), Icel. dekry 
Da.^ degery Sw. dacker\ all evidently from a 
WGcr. ^dectira, *decora, a<L E. decuria, a company 
or parcel of ten : cf. OE. sicor for securis. This 
WGer. form must be the source of the med.L. 
decoray decarUy dicaray dacora (Du Cange), and of 
the OF, dacrCy dakeriy and corresp. mcd.I,. dacrUy 
dacrum, whence the Sc. and northern forms in 0 , 

^ 1 he word has been used from ancient times iu the reckon- 
mg of skins or hides; a letter of the Roman Emperor 
V alerian (a. d. 253-260) preserved by Treliclllus Pollio, directs 
Z<Mtniion, procurator of Syria, to furnish to Clandiiis, among 
other supplies, ' pclliutn tcnturianim decurins tnginia i. e. 
30 dickers of skins for tents. Kluge points out that the 
early adoption of the Latin word by the Germans Ls ex- 
plained by the tribute of skins which the latter had to pay 
to the Romans (Tacitus^ iv. 72), as well as Iw the met 
formed a leading item in the frontier trade between 
ine Ro^ns and the northern barl>artanSj as they have in 
the tremc between white men and the Indians tn North 
America in modem times (see Dicker w,).] * 

The number of ten ; half a score ; being the cus- 
tomary unit of exchange in dealing in certain articles, 


esp. hides or skins; hence a package or lot of (ten) 
hides. 

It.H use in the skin trade appears to he the only one in 
continental languages ; in English it has been extended to 
some other goods ; the dicker {dicra or dacra) of iron in 
Domesday is generally held to have been ten rods, each 
siifhcient to make two horse-.shoes. 

a. [xoB6 Domesday 1 . If. 162 a, T. R. E. reddebat civitas de 
Gloweccstre . . . xxxvi. d iexas ferrL xe78 Placiia in Curiis 
Afagnat, Anglix, Per iii diker* de corns bovinis.] ia 86 - 
1307 Assisa de Pond, et Mensut, (SUL Realm 1 . 305), Item 
1 ,.'tst Coriorutu ex xx Dykeres, et quodlibet Dacre constat 
tx X coreiis. I tern Dacre Cirotecarum ex x paribiu. p Dacre 
vero fcrroriim equorum [vightti] ferris. Transl, ex Lib, 
Homo. J.ond. If. 123 A T.ast of leather doth consist of 
I wciity Diker, and every Diker con.sisteth of Ten Skins. 
?\nd a Diker of Gloves consisteth of Ten Pair of Glovc.s. 
Item a Diker of Horse-shoes doth con-sist of (Ten nr. 
twcntyl Shoes. 14x8 // 7 // Somerset Ho.), j dyker 
de Rigges ct ricckes. 1467 in Fug, Gilds (1870) 384^ Puyiuge 
for the custome of cnety dyker jd. x5e6 Tolls in Dillon 
Calais 4- Pole (1892) 8r A dycker of hydes tanned, ten 
liydes a dyker. x^ Act 27 Hen. Vllfy c. 14 § x Two 
ptjrsons . . nombre alTsucbe Icther by the hide, accomptinge 
ten hide.s to the deker. 2553-54 Trinitv Coll. A ccts, in Willts 
& Clark Cambridge 111 . 610 It to John Barbour for 
a dikkur of knives. 1579 in Wadley Bristol (x886) 227 
Fower diker of Kawe leather. x6m Blount Anc. Tenures 
33 A Dicar of Iron contained ten Barrs, xtex Land, Gaz, 
No. 2661/4 Also 16 Dickers of Butts iu the Falls near 
Tanned. 1799 S. Fkxeman Timm Off, 146 The sealer of 
le.*itheT's fee .shall he hd. per dicker. x8ta J. Smvtii Tract, 
of Customs (1831) 51 Bracelets, or necklaces, of Glass. I'he 
Gross to contain xa Bundles or Dickers, and each Bundle 
or Dicker being 10 Necklaces. 1835 P. Kklly Unwersal 
Cambist II. Index, Dicker, or dacre of leather, xo hides ; of 
necklaces, xo bundlc-s each bundle ten necklaces. 

/ 9 . (ia86 in Rogers Agric. \ Prices 11 . 458/3 (Iron & 
Steel). ^ c 1300 Fleta 11. xii. 4 4 ) Item lastus coriorum 

consistit ex dccim dakris, & quodlibet dacrum ex decim 
coriis . . Dacrum vero ferronim equorum ex vi^inti ferris.] 
* 51 * Aberdeen Burgh Rec. xiii. 248 The dnkir of hidis. 
*548 Drills g Inv, N. C, (Surtce.s) X30, ij daker ofTlether off 
dakcr wayre iij*. vj". viij**. 1588 JPUl of Willison (Somer- 
set Ho.), Dacre of leather. z6cm Skrnk Reg. Maj. Stat. of 
Gild 147 In halfe ane daker of hydes. xyu in Cramond 
Ann, Banff 1 . 206 For each dakker of lather freemen 
sliall pay -ys. 41/. 1835 (see a.) Dacre. 

‘h b. transf, A considerable number ; a * lot a 
‘heap*. Ohs, 

xsfo Sujnky Arcadia in. (i622>393 Behold, said Pas, a 
whole dicker of wit. 1576 Nashk Saffron Walden a Such 
a huge dicker of Dickes in a heape altogether. x6oa Nar- 
cissus ( 1893) 686 On ijty love kisses I heape a dicker. i 54 X 
Brathwait Fngt. intelligencer 1, Newts, Althea, I have a 
whole tlicker of newes for thee. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 
13 But if the Dean foresee that *tis a very vendible Book, 
he . . sends up for a whole Dicker of ’em to retnile. 

Dicker sbf U.s, [f. Djckeb ?^] The 

action or practice of dickering; barter; petty bar- 
gaining. 

x8«3 j. F, Cooper Pioneer xiv. (1869) 6i/t You have sold 
your l»ctlcrments. Was it cash or dicker ? 1856 W’MrrTiKB 
Panorama 270 Sclhsh thrift and party held the scales For 
peddling dicker, not for honc.st sale^ 1888 A'. }'. Weekly 
Times 38 Mar. (Farmer ./I wn >, Considering the advisability 
of making a dicker with his old political opponents. 
iHicker, T'- [?f. Dicker A ^ 

Quotation 1848 refers to the barter traffic on the Indian 
frontier in N. Amcricju As skins have always formed a 
chief item in that trade, it has been suggested with much 
proliability th.at the verb arose, in the sense | to deal by the 
dicker, to deal in skins', among the traders with the Indians, 
and has thence extendi in U. S. to trade by barter gener- 
ally. If this be the fact, it is interesting that a word which 
jjassed from l.alin into Germanic in sp^ial connexion with 
dealing in skins, and which has ever since in Europe liccn 
associated svilh this trade Dicker should, in 

America, through similar dealings l^ctween a civilixed and 
uncivilized race, have received another development of use.) 

inlr. T'o trade by barter or exchange ; to truck ; 
to bargain in a petty way, to haggle, b. trans, 
'Po barltT, exchange. Hence Di'ckering vbl. sb . ; 
.nlso Di'okerer, one who dickers. 

*?4S J. T. Meaui.ky Left, fr, Italy xx. 99, I had acquired 
ffuitc a reputation in dickering with the thieving Italian 
landlords and vettiirini. *848 J. F. CooFER Oak openings 
(Bartlett), 'File white men who pciivlrutcd to the .semi-wiUls 
[of the West] were alw.Tys ready to dicker and to swap, 
x^ Sai.a in Daiiy Tel, 7 July, The reipiired needle was 
dickered for the egg, and the Yankee was going away. 1888 
I'lRvcK Amcr. Commw. II. 111. Ixiii. 457 By a prece.ss of 
dickering (i. c. bargaining by way of barter), .a list is settled 
on which the higli contracti^ parties agree. 1891 Goi.iiw. 
Smiiii Canadian Question, ^yntwratnly in the persons of 
the Parliamentary heads of depnrtmciils, is on the stump, 
or dickering for votes. X89X Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
2 Apr., Bargain.s that would do credit to London East End 
dickcrers. 

DickilUIOXiite (di^klnsandht). Miu, [Named 
1878 after the Rev. J. Dickinson ; see-iTX.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of manganese, calcium, and sodium, 
usually micaceous in structure and green in colour. 

1878 A men Jml. Sc. Seri in. XVI. 1x5 Distinct crystals 
of dickinsonite are not often found. 

Bioky, dickey (di kE, sb, €olloq.y slangy and 
dial. Also dickie. [The senses here included 
may belong to two or more words of distinct origin. 
Some of them arc evidently applications of Dicfyy 
dim. of Dick (cf. Tommy, Willy, Bobby, etc.) ; 
another group is probably closely related to Dick 
sb :^ ; of others the relationship is obscure. 

Many other applications of ‘didey* may Be found in the 
dialect and slang dictionaries.} 


I. As applied to persons. 

1 . Naut, (Seequot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk,t Diek^% an oflSoer acting in 
commission. 

IZ. As a name applied to animals. 

2 . A donkey ; properly, a he*as8. 

First noted in East Anglia and Essex, now widely known. 

X793 Ge$ul. Mao. II. xo8j A DonW, or a Dicky. An ass. 
Essex and Suffolk. s8i8 Moors Fudge Fam, Paris 11. 35 
When gravely sitting Upon my dickey, a x8m Foksy Foe, 
F,. Angiia, Vkky-asSy a male ass ; the female being usually 
calM a Jenny ass. or a Betty ass. zdvd E. FirtGRRALO 
Lett. (1889) I. 388 About Sancho's stolen Dicky. 

attrib. i 8 oz Bloomfield Rural 7 '., Richard 4 KaU 
(i8u 3) 8 Time to begin the Dicky Races, More fam'd for 
laughter than for speed. 1883 Jessopp in xyth Cent, Oct. 603 
Ridin* in a dickey cart's enow for him and me. 

3 . A small bird (also Dtokt-ribd). a. A tame 
(c.nged) bird. b. dial. The hedge-sparrow. 

1851 Florist Nov., There was . . dicky’s cage on its old 
nail. x868 Daily Tel. ag May, Wc should not like to trust 
a canary bird nvar the picture. Mr. Radford's monk would 
surely spring from the canvas . . and crunch the dickey to 
splinter.s. 1878 Cnmbld, Gloss.y Dickey, the he^e-s^rrow. 
Accentor modularis. x88i Black Beautiful Wretch 
xviii. (Farmer', ‘'I'he dicky-laggers are after them too,* 
•'riie what?' ‘The bird-catchers, Miss.* i88|C Swainson 
Prmi. Names Binis 39 Hedge Sparrow . . Dickie (Lanca- 
shire) . . Blue dickie (Renfrew), xj^ Kentish Gloss,, Dkky- 
hedgepokcr, a hedge-sparrow, x888 Sheffield Gloss. , Dicky- 
dunnock, the hedge-sparrow. 

III. As a name of ariicks of clothing: cf. 


Dick shii 

t 4 . An under petticoat. Obs, 

*753 Rones fw/wzwE (Percy Soc.) 231 With fringes of knot- 
ting your Dickey cabod l?cahobl, On slip^rs of velvet, set 
gold a-la-daube. 1787 Minor I. 99 Of all her splendid ap- 
iMrcl not a wreck remained. ..save her flannel dicky. x8m 
W nicoiT (P. Pindar) Ld. Auckland's Tri. Wks. 1812 IV, 
311 'Fhe hips ashamed forsooth to wear a dicky. 1847-76 
Hali.iwell, Dicky, a woman's under-pctticoat. 

1 6 . A worn-out shirt. {Obs, slang.) 

X78X G. Parker I'ittv of Society 1 . 82 w/f (Farmer), Dickey, 
cant for a worn-out shirt. 

6. A detached shirt-front. 

181s Lex, Balaironicum, Dickey, a sham shirt. 1843 
Tiiackehav Crit. Rev. Wks. 18B6 XXIIL 29 If not a shiit- 
coltar at least a false collar, or by po.ssibility a dicky. 1848 
— Bk. Snobs xxvii, Wretched Beaux .. who sjwrt a lace 
dickey. 1888 Bari.st.-Goui.d Court Royal 1 . vi. 87 Paper 
collars, cuffs, and dickicss. 1889 J. M. Bakrir Window in 
Thrums iii, ' Come awa doon .. an’ put on a clean dickey.' 

7 . A shirt collar. (Akrt/ Fng^land,) 

X858 Holland Titeomb's Lett. iit. 36 A beautiful cravat, 
sustaining a faultless dicky, x^ Lowfll Biglmo /*.^Poems 


mens, arrayed in his best clothes, with his stiff white dickey. 

8. A covering worn to protect the dress or upper 
p.'irt of it during work, etc. ; variously applied (ac- 
cording to time and jilace) to a. A leather apron or 
pinafore, b, A child’s bib. c. A ‘slop’ or loose 
over-jacket of coarse linen coming down to the waist, 
worn by workmen in the north, d. An oil-skin suit. 

X847-78 Halliwell, Dicky, . a common leather apron 1879 
Cumbld, Gloss. SuppL, Vicky, a short upper garment of 
coarse linen till lately worn by working men. i8ih Mr.s C. 
CARNKx r in Stmday Mag. Deo. 751/a To the oluce . . we 
wa lked to be arrayed in our dickie.s. 

IV. In other applications. 

9 . The scat In a carriage on which the driver sits. 
(Also dioky-box.) b. A scat nt the back of a 
carriage for servants, etc., or of a mail-coach for 
the guard. . 

xBox Gaurieixi Myst. Hush. IV. 260 The farmer.. came 
down upon the dicky in front of the chaise, to save a horse. 
1803 7 'imes 17 Jan., Hammer-cloths, except on .state oc- 
casions, are quite out of date, and the dickey-box is following 
theirexample. 1803 /.zV. 7 ml. in Spirit Publ, yrnls. (1804) 
VII. 5 The style which has changed a tub into a chariot, and 
a coach-box into a dicky. x8o6 Scrr Wint, in Load, (cd. 3) 
II. 2X0 She .. ventured to introduce a plain black leather 
chair for the driver, which was called a dicky. x8za Ann. 
Reg. 131 The guard tr.Tvcllcd by the side of the coachman 
on the box, and on returning to the dickey he discovered 
the robbery. xSax Byron fnan xiii. xlvii, The valet mounts 
the dickey. 1837 Dickens Pkkw, xlvi, A hackney calffiolct 
. .three people were squeezed into it besides the driver, who 
sat., in nis own particular lit lie dickey at the side. ,x86r 
Sala Set>eu Sous 1 . iv. 72 He had seen him . . In the dickey 
of a phaeton. 1886 Ruskin Praeterita I. vi. 185 We carried 
our courier behind us in the dickey with Anne. 

10 . Ctmb , : dicky-box (see 9 a) ; dloky*dalsy 
{}ocal)y a nursery name for the common daisy 
{Beilis perenms)y also applied to other wild dowel's ; 
&oky dilver, a local name of the periwinkle 
(Britten Sc Holl.) « duk-a-dilver (Dick ; 
Bioky Sam [understood to be a corruption of Z>iV^ 
dSan^Sy an example of the Ijtncashire form of 
patronymic], a nickname for a Liverpool man. 

X870 Athenxum 10 Sept., We cannot mren^guom^y a 
Liverpool man is called a Dickey Sam, 18B4 Booh L^ 
Dec. 37 (Farmer), The natives of Liverpow call themselves, 
or are called by others, Dicky Sams. , 

Di'Okart «. sUmg or ctdkqy [Fitymoh 

not ascertained.] Of infisrior quality, sorry, poor 5 
in bad condition, unsound, shaky, ‘ queer 
i8ts J. H. Vaux FUtdi Dkt» Dkkt, .v^ bad or paltnr 5 
any thing of an Ufftrior quahty, is said to he a Acay 
GOQcem. o 1845 Hood Atlasttofiod Your 
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dinner m nil dickey. 1883 Standard 8 Jen. a/^ Without 
doubt IroquoU has been very 'dickey* on his pins. 1883 
D. C. Murray Danger. Catefaw 34 The very honei-test 
tradesman . . must run the risk of meetine very aicky people 
now and then. <894 Sir i. D. Astlev Aly Lt/e I. 3» Poor 
* Curly’ was uncommon dicky for several days from concus< 
sion of the brain. 

b. dicky with : * all up* or ‘ all over’ with. 
s8io Morning Post a6 June in Spirit Pu6» JmU, (z8xx) 
XIV. 178 At one time he thought it was all dicky with Sir 
Francis, a 1843 Barham IngoL I^eg., Pros. Birchington x 1 , 
’Tis all dickey with poor Father Dick~>he's no more i s88o 
Mrs. Parr Adam 4- £pe xxxvi, 490 * Ah, poor old Zebedee i 
. . ’tis all dickey with he.' 

0. Comh.i os dichydeggyd. 

..»*94S«J.D. Astlev Afy Life II. a The trainer of some 
dicky-leggra racer. 

lK'cl7-bird,diokey-bird. colloq. TDicky 
3.] In nursery and familiar speech : A little bird, 
such as a sparrow, robin, or canary>bird. 

a 1843 Barham /ngoi. Leg.^ Knight 4- I.adv^ On tree-top 
and spray The dear little dickey-birds carol away. 185a 
R, S. SuRTEKS Sponge* sS/f. Tour Ixv, Others t.'ike guns .ind 
pop at all the little dickey-birds that come in their way, 
a x86y Kincmlky in Life • 78^9) 11 . .(t Obdly W'ould 1 throw 
up history; to think of nothing but dicky-birds. 1886 J. K. 
Tkrome / rr 4 r Ttwughts 13 1 We do not sigh over dead dicky- 
birds with the bailiffs in the house. 

b. Applied dial, to particular birds : see quots., 
and cf. Dicky sh. 3. 

1879 Cumbhi. Gloss. .Suppt.. Dtcky>hird^ a general name 
for a canarjT 1885 Swainson PratK Names Birds 188 Oyster 
Catcher {llaematopus ostrilegits). Dickie bird (Norfolk). 

II Dicl6Sillin. (daikl/'zi/^m). Jlot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. twice (Di- a shutting up, closing.] 

A dry indehiscent fruit consisting of an acheiie en- 
closed wititin the indurated base of the adherent 
{leriaiith. 

1837 Hknfbey Bot, 1. ii. iio The Diclesinm only differs 
from the utriculus in having the indurated peri.*inth adherent 
to the airiiel, and forming part of the shell (Alirttbi/ist 
Salsola). 

DicUnic (daikli*nik), a. Ciyst. [f. Gr. dt- two 
+ H\iv~tiv to incline i -ic.] Having the lateral axes 
at right angles to each other, but both oblique to the 
vertical axis : applied lo a hypothetical system of 
crystals. Also Dl*ollnate a. 

1864 Wkiister cites Dana. 

Diclinism (dai’kliniz’m). Dot. [mod. f. as next 
-I- -I8M : in F. diclinime\ The condition of being 
Diclinous. 

188s Vinks Sachs' Bot. osoThe arrangements.. manifested 
in ixilygatny, diclinism, dichogamy, dimorphism.. are differ- 
ent nieaiis fur promoting the cross-fertilisation of individuals 
belonging to the same species. 

BiclinonS (Cbl'kliu^s), a. Bot. [f. ¥, dicline 
(1793 in Hatz.-Darm.) or Hot.L, Dimnes pi. (Jus- 
sieu 1779), f. Gr. 8«- twice, double (Di-2) + XA1V7 
l^d, couch : see -oust. 

(A. L. de Jussieu gave the name DicUnes irregulares to 
the 15th class uf his arrangement of the Natural Orders.)] 
Having the stamen.s and pistiKson separate flowers, 
either on the same plant {motuvcious)fOT on sepamte 
plants (i/ia'cious). Also said of the flowers ( - uni- 
sexual). 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, Iiitrod, 37 Even Ranuncu- 
lacem contain IiermapImKlite and diclinous genera. 1876 
Dakwin Cross-Fertil. x. 409 All plants which have not since 
been greatly. modified, would tend still to be both diclinous 
and aneniophilotLs. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 7. 370 'I'he 
flowers iii^ all Gymnosperms are diclinous, either diuccious 
or inonnxtous. 

DicoeCOUB (ddikp kas), a. Bot [f. Dl-^-hGr. 
k 6 kh~o^ grain f- -oua.] ‘ .Splitting into two cocci * 
{Vreas. Bot.) : see Coccua 2. 

1819 Pasiiologia s. v., Dicoccoiis, or two-grained c.ipsule. 
1670 Bentley Bot, (ed. e) 398 'Die fruit is described as di- 
coccous. X878 Masters tlenfrey's Bot s66 Bruniacese differ 
in their dicoccous fruit. 

DicCBlioUB (daisPlias), a. [f, Dt- ^ + Gr. noiKs-a 
a hollow + -ora.] Having two cavities. 

X836-9 Todd Cycl Anat. II. ^21/2 The diccclious heart of 
Hunter, .exists at a very early period of the developement 
of the Mammiferous embryo^ 

BiccalOUl (d.Msrlds), 11. [f, Dl- ~ + Gr. «oiX-o; 
hollow, xofAr/ a hollow + -oua.] j-- prec. ; spec. Of 
a vertebra ; Cupped or hollowed at each end. 

* 5*4 Wbostrr cites Owen. 

Dioolio (doikdu'lik), a. Gr. Rhet and Pros. 
[f. Gr. bimiKoi (f. 81- twice + nrwAop limb, clause) 
+ -TC.l Consisting of two cola : see Colon 2 j. 

D. Goookll in Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass. XVI. 85 
The first two lines, .resemble the two cola of a Greek dicolic 
line. . 

XMoonayUaa (<t3ik(>ndi liSn), «. Zeel [f. Gr. 
8itrdp8vA-or double*knuckled (cf. Comdylb) + -ian.] 
Of a skull : Having two occipital condyles. 

*88^ W. H. Flower in Rneyel. Brit XV. 370/3 The Am^ 
Phibta arc the only air-breathing Vertebrata which, like 
m^mals, have a dicondylian skiill. 

IMcol^ledon (daiikptilrdan). Bot. [f. mod. 
liotL. ^otyMdones (plural), t Gr. 81- twice aorw- 
^17^ cup-shaped hollow or cavity: see Coty- 
LKDOK, 

(I'he term Dieetyledones was employed by Ray, but its 
practical introduction into botanical classification dates from 
Jussieu T77o.)l 
VOL. HI. 


A flowering plant having two cotyledons or seed- 
lobes: the Dicotyledons (in Bot.LaL DicotyUdmui) 
constitute one of the great classes of flowering 
plants, characterized by an exogenous mode of 
growth (hence also called Ekogens), and usually 
by having the parts of the flower in fives or fours, 
and Uie veins of the leaves reticulated. 

[im Ray Methedus Plant, (ed. a) 1 Florlferas dividemus 
in Dteoty/edones. quarum semina sata blnu foliis anomalis, 
Sewinalibfts diet is, quas Cotyledonnm usum pnestant. 6 
terra exeunt.] 1717 Iiailky vol. II, DUotytedon (with Bo- 
tanists), a Term u.scd of Plants, which .spring with two 
S£ed Leaves opposite to each other, as the generality of 
Plants liavc. x^ Linolry Nat Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Two 

K t divisian.s..Monocotyiedohs and Dicotyledons. X839 
vy CyeL XIII. 157 In his 'Genera Plantarum’ Jussieu 
divided the vegetable kingdom into clas 3 e.s, subclas.ses, 
oi-ders, and genera . . hence nls classes Acotyledons^ Mono^ 
cotyled0ts^ and Dicotyledons. BKNNKiTfk Dvbr Sachs' 
Bot. It. v. 564 In the great maiority of DicotylcdoiLS the 
parts of the flower are arranged m wnorls . . the whorls arc 
usii.ally pent.ameruus, less often telramerous. I 

Diootyladonary Cd3i:kpttlrdon&ri), a. rare. I 

[f. prec. + -AKY 2 .] Knext. j 

1870 in Eng. Meek, ii Mar. 829/2 The Keed.s have . . four > 
or more cotyledons instead of the usual dicotylcdonary • 
structure. *1 

Dicotyledonous (ddi kptilrdonds), a. [f. ns I 

prcc.+ -ou».] Having two cotyledons; belonging , 

to the class of Dicotyledons. ! 

*794 Martyn Koussean's Bot. xiii. 131 The body of the ! 
seed does not split into two lobes, but continues entire, i 
Such plants are called monocoiv/edonous, the others dico/y- \ 
ledonons. Lindlky Sch. Bot. (1858) i. 19 If the embp'O 
has two cotyledons it is called dicotyledonous^ as in the Bean. 
x86x Mi.ss Pratt /'V! tw<vr. /V. I. 13 Dicotyledonous plants ' 
have a distinct dcixtsition of pith, cellular tissue, spiral ves- 
scls, wockI, and b.ark. 187a H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 

67 Its dicotyledonous seed expands in germinating into two 
Iqhc.s. 187R Or.ivEK hlleut. Bot. 1. iv. 46 The Buttercup is ^ 
dicotyledonous . the character c.\pre.ssed by this term (the 
possession of a p.atr of cotyledons, or, more slriclly, the simple 
fact tliat the first leaves of the plant are oupusite). 

b. Of or belonging to a dicolylcuonous pLint. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 30 In the inner bark or liber of Dicot y. , 
ledunous stems. x8^ Pac.k Adv. 7 'ext-bk. CeoL ix. 185 'I hc ; 
reticulated venation of dicotyledonous Ic.af. 

Dicres, obs. Sc. form of Dkckease. j 

Diorotal (doikrju tai), a. [f. as next -AL.] ! 
«next. j 

1867 T. Marshai.l Phys. 11 . 237 A subsidiary wave occurs \ 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena nutned i 
diclirotlsm or the dichrotal pulse. ' 

Diorotio (ddikrpqik), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. biKpor-os double-beating (f. Si- twice i- itpur-os 
rattling noise, beat) + -ic : in mod.F. dicrote^ mcd. 
or mod.L, dicrotus.'\ 

Of the pulse (or a sphygmographic tracing of its 
motion) : l^xliibiting a double beat or wave for 
each beat of the heart ; applied esp. to a patholo- 
gical pulse in which the secondary wave which 
ftjllows the primary is more marked than usual. 
(Etymologically * dicrotic' might be applied to any double- 
beating pulse, whether the secondfiry wave occurs in tho 
rise or in the full of the main wave ; it b, in use, restricted 
to the latter case, the former being called Anacrotic.) 

(1706 PiiiLui-s (ed. Kersey), Dictvius, a Pulse that beats 
twice. (So in Bailey; in Ash dicrotos). X74X Jas. Niiikll 
Crises of the Pulse \ 'J'he Pulsus Dicrotns of tne Ancients, 
which in FZnglish may be properly called the Rebounding 
Pulse.] 18x1 Hooper Med.Dict.^ Dicrotic^ a term given 
to a pulse in which the artery rebounds after striking, so 
as lo convey the sensation of a double pulsation. x8m 
Good Stud. Med. 11. 36 When . . we come to a distinction 
between the free and dilated pulse.. tho quick and the fre- 
quent . . the dicrotic, coturnising, and inciuuous . . propo.sed 
by Solano, a.s mere subvarieties of the rebounding, or re- 
doubling. 1837 DuNCfLisoN bled. Diet. 77a Pulse^ dicrotic 
. . that in whi^ the finfi^er is struck ti«ficc at each pulsation, 
once lightly, the other tune more strongly. x 833 NesuSyd, 
Sec. Year-bk. Med, xi On the other hand, increase in the 
heart's force . . makes the pulse dicrotic. X873 
Tkerap, (1879) 140 Some of his sphygmographic tracings are 
markedly dicrotic. 

b. Of or pertaining to a dicrotic pulse or tracing, 
as a dicrotic notch, or wave, 
l8te NewSyd. Soc. Retrospect Med. 149 The correspond- 
ence between the dcDthof the dicrotic notch and the severity 
of the pyrexia, x^ Fo.stkr Phys. i. iv. 4 3. 137 The dicrotic 
wave occurring towards the end of the descent. ^ i8to .Syd, ^ 
Soc. Lex,y Dicrotic soave^o. secondary wave which follows 
more or le.ss quickly the primary wave of the pulse in sphyg- 
mographic tracings. 

XHozotisill (ddi*kr<)tiz’m). [f. as prcc.'f-ZSM.] 
The* condition of being dicrotic. 

1884 Nev> Syd. Soc. Ycqr’bk. lai Diichek . . contends that 
dicrotism of the pulse is in no way dependent on the heart j 
or great vessels. 1867 J. Marshall Phys. 1 1 . 236 When the 
pulM is very accurately examined, a subsidiary wave occurs 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena named 
dichrotism. H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 139 Decided 
therapeutic doses of digitalis produce great reduction and 
sometimes dicrotism of the pulse. 

DicrotonS (dsi'kr^tos), a. [f. F. dicrote, Gr. 
8/xpor-os (sec Dicnorio) + -0U8.] * Dicrotic. 

1887 Neto Syd. Soe. Retrospect Med. 165 At the one extreme 
..lies the paralytic pulse, at the other the fully developed 
dicroiotts pulse. t8^ Rohekiti IJandbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 1 , a 1 
The aortic wave prominent, the pulse is called dicrotous. 

Diet (dikt), sh. Obs. or arch. fad. L. dictum, 
a saying, a word, f. dJefre to Siiy : cf. also OF. diet, 


var. spelling of dit (OE. had diht from same 
source.)] A saying or maxim. 

1388 WvcLiF Prol. X. 34 Grostede declarith wel this in his 
diac. 1480 C'APfiRAVE V/rrdM. 153 Robert Grastede. .mud 
eke a noble book tlici clepe his Dictes. 1497 Karl Rivers 
(Caxtun) Dictes 3 The saynges or diciis of the philoscfiters. 
X483 Caxtun Gold. Leg. xis/i He had in his dictes inrete 
obscurete and profountTnes. a 1318 Calisto 4 Mel. in Had. 
Dodsley I. 53 According to thmr diets rehearsed. *860 
Keadk Cloister ^ //. xxxvi, The old diet was true after all. 

Dicty V. Obs. or arch. [f. L. dictate to Dictatk.] 
trans. To put into words ; to dictate. 

a x6m$ Bacon A/ax, 4 l/ses Cent. Law Pref. (1638) 4 The 
concordance between the lawes penn’d, and as it were dieted 
verbatim. x64a R, Baii.uk Lett. 706, 1 have dieted already 
my priraicl lesson . . 1 hope lo diet before June a little com- 
pend of ihe chief controvciNies. x86o Keadk Cloister hr B- 
Ixii, Diet to me just what you would say to him. 

Dicta, pi. of Dilt I'M. 

Dictam, -amen, -amne, ob.«i. ff. Dittany. 

Diota'inen. ? Obs. [n. hate and mcd.l.. dic- 
ta wen, pi. dkttimina, saying, jiicccpt, decree, f. die- 
tare to^prescribe, dictate.] 1 )ictate, pronoimceincnt. 

i8r8 C. More Life Sir T. yi/o;r (i8v8) 131: The true die- 
tainen of bis con.scicncc. 1838 CiiiLLiNGW. ReUg. Prot. 1. 
Answ. Pref. §27 All Protestants accunling to the Dictamen 
of their Religion should doe so. 165a Ukqi hakt Je^vtl Wks. 
(1834) 376 He will regulate his ronscience by the .. iriic 
dictamen of reason. 1787 Hawkins Johnson 67 All the 
world knows that the Essay of Man was (. ntnnoseci from I ho 
diclamen of Lord Holingbrokc. x8a6 Blackw. Mag. XX. 
223 The business of the echo . . to rejicat the dictamina of 
his master. 

t Diotamenti Obs. [nd. assumed L. ^ dicta- 
ment-um, f. dicta re lo pronounce, Dutatk ; see 
]>rcc. and -M£NT.] a. Diction, b. A dictate. 

a 137* Knox l/isi. Ref, Wk.s. (1846) I. 8 Wo trnnslnit ac- 
cording to the barbaroiLsncs of tliair I^uine and dictament. 
1844 Dichv AaA Bodies 1. xviii. 1x645) >9^ Sense is not easily 
quieted with .such Metaphysicnll contemplations, that seem 
to rcptigne against her dictaincnts. tr. Cassandra 11, 

05 ‘Jo follow the Dictaments of an Inclination that already 
h^nn to be powcrfulh 

Dictate (di*kti?t), sb. [ad. L. dktdt-um 'thing 
dictated snost. use of neuter pa. pple. of dietdre 
ti) dictate (see next) ; in Lnt. uaiially in nl. dktata 
things dictated, lessons, rules, precepts, dictates.] 

1 1 . That which is orally expressed or uttered 111 
order to be written down ; a rfictated utterance. 

18x7 M1N.SI1KU Ductor in Liug.. Dictates or lessons which 
the master enditeth for his siihmlcrs to write. x8ax Burion 
Anat. Mel. Deniocr. to Rdr. (1651) ia Six or seven Amanu- 
enses to write out his dictats. X69X tr. Emilianne's^Obs. 

Naples at They are not made to Write, that is, to 
take Dictates. 1807 CuAnDR Librarv 74 .Skill and power to 
.Mincl, 'Jlic heart’s warm dictates lo the distant friend. x8a8 
ftitte). Dictates, or SelcAions iti Prows and Verse for dic- 
tating as exerci.scs in Orthography. 

t b. The action of tiictating ; Dictation. Obs. 

x64a J KR. Tavlor Episcopacie xxiii. 1 39 Many were actually 
i there long after S. Pauls dictate of the Epistle. 1678 Lively 
\ Orac, ii. § 41 Said to have wrote by dictat from him, as 
j Mark did from Saint Peter. 

I t 2 . An authoritative utterance or pronounce- 
I ment ; a DirruM. Obs. 

I x6a7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxii. 41 It wa.s the Philo- 
! sophers dictate. 185X C. Cartwright Cert, Relic. 1. 164 
! Arconling to the late Roman dictates. ^ 1708 Newion 
j Chronol. Amended 19 This gives a beginning to Oracles in 
j Greece : aiid^ by their dictates the Worship of the Dead Is 
t every where introduced. 

j t b. A saying commonly received ; a current 
j saying, a maxim. Obs, 

1830 HonnES De Corp, Pol. 37 This Rule is very well 
j known and expressed in this Old Dictate, Quod tihi fieri 
I non rvx, alteri ne feccris. x68a SiR T. Browne Ckr, Alor, 

: in. 4 XI If. .Tccording to old dictates, no man can be s.iid to 
I be happy Ufore death [etc.]. 

i 3 . All authoritative direction delivered in words ; 
j an order given by one in authority. 

! 1818 Donne Sertn , cxxxiii. V. 387 _ A faithful executing of 

I his coiniiiissioti and .speaking according to his Dictate. 1^3 
J Wither Vox Pad/. 2 By Gods immediate dictates, I indite. 
x83x Baxter Inf . Bapt , 42 Thcm.sclvcs give us but their 
Magisterial! Dictates. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 p 9, 

1 could not receive such dictates without horror. x8^ 
Mozi.ey Univ, Serm, i. X3 They speak at the dictate of 
a higher power, who.se woid is law. 

b. Often aj)plied to the authoritative words or 
monitions of a written law, of scripture or revela- 
tion, and to those attributed to or derived from 
inspiration, conscience, reason, nature, experience, 
selbintcrcst, and other ruling or actuating prin- 
ciples. 

Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. viL (1597) The lawes of well 
doing are the dictates of right rea.spn. 1844 Bulwkr Chirott. 
137 He might have followed the dictate of his owne Genius. 
>638 Bramhall Repiic. i. 56 Contrary to the dictate of his 
conscience. i8a Bentl.ry Bovle Led. .Serm. ix. 3x5 He 
should constantly adhere to the dictates of Reason and 
Nature. 1781 Gibbon Dect, hr R H* xliv. 659 Every man 
will obey the dictates of his interest. 1798 Malthus popul. 
(1817) I. ig Pursuing the dictate of nature in an early attach- 
ment to one woman. 1874CAKYRMTRR Ment, Phys,, 1. vi. 1 1 
(1879) 238 He seems to have followed tho dictates of nii 
artistic teclings. 

]^tate (dikt^'t, d{*kU't)» V, [f. L. dictSt- ppl. 
stem of diclare to say often, pronounce, prescribe, 
dictate, fr(^q. of diefre to say, tell. 

The pronunciation diciecte Is now usual in England, though 
unrecognized by the dictionaries, with the txoeption of 
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CAssell's Encychpatdic, 1884. The poets from C. Herbert 
to Byron and Shelley have only di'ctnte.] ^ 

1 . (rans. I'o put into words which are to be 
written down ; to utter, pronounce, or read aloud 
io a person (something which he is to write). 

i6ia BrinslkV E/fd. Lit. 151 You are to dictate, or dcltner 
vnto them word by word, the Knglish of the sentence. i66x 
Bkamhai.l *)mt Void. vi. 130 A book . . not penned, but 
dictated by such as know right well the most secret ('atiales, 
and Intriques of the Conclave, a 1783 Mhs. Williams in I 
HcstoiWs */ohison (1831) I. 840 He nictated them while } 
Bathurst wrote. 1833 J. H. Nkwman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. | 
II. V. 263 He (Cicero] used to dictate his thoughts to his > 
scribes, Sir H. Broiur Psychol. Jm/. l.iv. 126 During 1 

his last illness . . he dictated an account of some scientific ; 
observations. j 

b. adstf/. (the object being left out) To practise 1 
or use dictation. 1 

xS9a Dta Comp. Rehears. (Chetham Soc.^ 7, 1 did also j 
dictate upon every proposition Ircside the first exposition. I 
1633 G. IiKRBERT Temple^ Po.ue ii, Whether 1 sing, Or say, j 
or metate, this is my delight. 1667 Milion /'. A. ix. 23 My ■ 
Celestial Patroness who . . dictates to me ‘Jiimhring. 1724 
.SwiKT Lyrapieds Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 91 My custom is . . 
to dictate to a prentice, who can write in a feigned luiiid. 
187X B. Taylor FanstuZis) I. iv. 78 Yet in thy writing as 
uiiwe.'iried be, As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee. 

2. trans. To prescribe ;a course or olijecl of 
action) ; to lay down authoritatively; to order, 
or command in express terms : a. of persons. 

Not now used of prescribing medicine, as in miut. 1637. ^ 
1837 Shirlev Gamester iii. 1, Your learned physician die- | 
tates ambergrease. x6m C. Hopkins ( V/. Prosp. i. 14 He j 
meditates, and dictates Europe's Kate, zyas Wams J.o^ic j 
II. V. § 6 God can dictate nothing but w hat is worthy of 1 
himself. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 196 F 6 He will . . 
dictate axioms to t^ieriiy. 1781 Gihuon Decl. »t E. II. 
xxxiv. 2^4 They dictated the condition.-^ of peace. 1838 
'i'liiRLWALL Greece V. xliv. Thus both were decrcctl . . 
on the terms dictated by Philip. x8^i .speaker ^ May 532/2 
'I'he .Socialist no longer thinks of dictating to society what , 
it ought to be. 

b. of things that have acknowledged authority, 
or that determine action. 

x6ai ricHTON Anai. Mel. iii. iv. 1. ii. (1676) 394/1 Our own 
conscience doth dictate so much unto us. 1651 Hobiu-s 
Lei'iath. 11. xxx. t8s 'Che same (..aw, that du taletli to men 
. . wh.1t they ought to do. 1766 Ooi.imm. F/V. IK xxxi, 1 lind 
his present piusccntion dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and 
revenge. 1781 Cowpkr /'ruth 513 Of all that Wisdom dic- 
tates, this the dtift. 179Z Burke Corr. (1844) III. 304 Wis- 
dom and religion dictate that wc should lullow events.^ 1793 
S. Rogkrk IfWds by Mrs. Siddons 47 Her prudence dictates 
what her pride disdained. 1819 .Siiki.lky Ce*tci v. ii. 9ft 
Which your suspicion.^ dictate to this slave. 1878 Hi;xi.tY 
Physic^. Pref., It appeared to me to be plainly dictated by 
common sense. 

3. intr, 'I'o use or practise dictntion ; to l.iy down 
the law, give orders. 

x8^x Hobbes Gmtt, ff Roc. vii. § 8. 125 We have seen how 
.Subjects, nature dict.iting, have obbVd themselves, .to obey 
the Supreme Power. 1728 Porn Du*h\ ii. 377 To cuvil, 
censure, dictate, right or wrong. 1755 V^ouNo Centaur iii. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 176 Did this poor, pallid, .scarce%ininialcd mass 
tiiclale in the cabinet of ple.is\irc T x8o7*8 W. 1 rving Sahnaf'. 
(1824^ 55 He is I he oracle of the family, dictates to his 
sisters on every occasion, X87S Gf.o. Ei.iot Middlem. ix, 

A woman dictates before marriage in order that she may 
have an ap(>eliie for submission afterwards. 

+ 4. trans. To express, indicate. Ohs. rare. 

X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2] 95 A letter . . dictating 
nothing save hypocrisie and sul)mis.sion. Ibid. 182 l.eft them 
with a frowne, dictating their base carriage and niy im- 
patience. 

Mence Dictated ppl. a., Dictating vbt. sb. and 
fpl.a. 

x6ii CoTCR., Dicil, dictated, indicted. 1631 Star Cham' 
l/er Cases (Camden) 5 S' Arthur denyed the dictating uf the 
letter, vjog Sikki.e Sc Swift Tatler No. 71 F 9 You rival 
your Correspondent Lewis le Grand, and bis dict.iting 
Academy. 1815 .Scott f/«j/ M. xxxix. He’ll write to iny 
dictating three nights in the week without sleep. 1830 
IVestm. Rtv. XII. 3 Under the controlling and dictatinff 
power of truth and nature. 1874 Tvrwiiitt .Sketching Ciith 
47, I have worked very hard, ana by .strict dictated method. 

Bictation (dikt^^ Jon). [ad. laic L. dictation^ 
an. u. of action from diitdre to Dict.\te.] The 
action of dictating. 

1, The pronouncing of words In order to their 
being written down. 

17x7 Bailey vol. II, Dictation, a pronouncing or dictat- 
ing of any Thing to another Man to be written by him. 
1;^ Johnson Dec. in liosiocll. Dictation . . woulii be per- 
formed as speedily as an amanuensis could write. X84B H. 
kooKH.'f Introd. Burke's ffks. (1842) 1 . 8 Sketches, either 
actually written by himself or at his dictntion. x868 Free- 
man Horm. Conq. (1876) If. viii. 272 .Some evident slip of 
dictation or couying. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 1 . 12 , 1 will 
write out the charm from your dictation. 

attrib. 1870 Dickkns E. Drood iv, My style became 
traceable in the dictation-exercises of Miss Brobity’s pupils. 
1894 IfVxOM. Gas. 23 Feb. <^3 A dictation cylinder will con- 
tain from 1,000 to 1,200 words. 

2 . Authoritative utterance or prescription. 

a x6j6 Bp. Hali. Rem. 148 (T.» Heresies . , maintained to 
* , “?****' ppctence of the dictation and warrant 

of God s spirit ! a i8o< Paley (Webster, 1828), It affords 
Mcurily against the uictatiun laws. x8^ Duiraeu 
<^ornHgsby\u i, The terms were at his own dictation. 

b. Arbitrary command r the exercise of dictator- 
ship. , 

z8s6 FROun* Hist. Eng. I. 188 It would have probably 
been unsafe for the crown to attempt dictation or repression. 
x 8 g 8 Ibid. HI. xiii. 88 The proud English nobles had now for 
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the first tiine to. .submii to the dictation of a lay peer. x86z 
Mav CoMt. Hist. (1863) 11 . X. 220 No .sooner has the dictation 
of any journal, .become too pronounced, than [etc.]. 

3. Something dictated. 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. { 32. zx6 Had they been the 
very dictations of the Almighty. 

]licta*tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -Ab.] Of 
or lielonging to dictation. 

i88s G. W» Cable in Century Mag. XXIX. 409 The 
popular mind . . has retreated from its uncomfortable dicta- 
tiunal attitude. 

X)ictativ’0(cHkt^*tiv,di*ktAiv),/i. [f. Dictate ti. 

I -iVE.] Of the nature of dictation ; characterized 
by dictating or saying what must be done. 

1768-74 I’ucKKa Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 68j Not striving to 
force aiieiition with a dictative authority. 1803 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Such other dictative manoates us 
were necessary. 

Dictator (clikt^‘ tw). [a. L. dh tdtor, agent-n. 
from dirtare to Dictate. Cf. F. duiaieur,] 

1. A ruler or governor whose word is law an 
absolute ruler of a state, a. orig. The appellation 
of a chief magistrate invested with absolute autho- 
rity, elected in seasons of emergency by the Romans, 
and by other Italian states. 

1387 Tkevisa Higdcn i Rolls) U. 973 After consuls, tribunes 
pi Jbis and dictatorcs rulede the comounte. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. i. The Emperour Lucyus whiche was called at 
that tymo. Dictatour or procurour of the ]>ublyke wcle of 
Rome. 1592 Grkknk Upst. Courtier. Was he not railed to 
he dictator from the plough I 1607 Sh aks. Cor. 11. ii. 93 Our 
then Dictator . . saw him fight. x6ai Burton Anai.' Mel. 

I. ii. 111. iv, As ill old Rome, when the Dictator was created, 
alt inferinur magistracies ceased. 1735-8 Bolinciiruke 
On Parties 164 A Dictator was a Tyrant for six Months. 
1874 M OH LEV Compromise i\88,G\ it Our people . . have long 
ago superseded the barbarous device of dictator and Caesar 
by the manly arts of self.govcmnient. 

b. A person exercising similar authority in a 
medineval or modern state ; esp. one who attains to 
such a position in a republic. Also transf. 

<1592 Marlowk Massacre Paris ii. vi. Guise, wear our 
crown . . And, as ilietator, nmke or war or peat c. x^x Milton 
P. A’. I. 113 To him their great Dictator, whose attempt At 
first against mankind so well had thriv’d. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVI 1. 227 After some changes in the government, Doctor 
Caspar Kixlrigue?. de Francia became dictator [of Para- 
guay]- *863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1 . xiv. 235 Numbers 
in I' rance . . would have l»ccn heartily glad to sec the Re- 
public crushed by some able dictator. 

2. A person exercising absolute authority of any 
kind or in any sphere ; one who authoritatively 
picscrilics a course of action or dictates what is to 
be done. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1 . iv. 5 la The overmuch credit 
that h.ith been given iinlo authors in .sciences, in making 
them dictators. 1645 B. Jonson Staple of N, lit. ii, Say 
that you were the emperor of pleasures, The great djctaiur 
of fashions, for all Europe, a x6S4 Selden Tabled. (Arb.) 4 
He. .was usually stiled the great dictator of learning of the 
English nation. 17^ Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 89 j Arbitra- 
tors, who are sometimes called Assessors, sometimes Dic- 
tators of Amends. 17x0 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1753 II. 

II. 34 The dictators of liehaviour, dress, and politenc.ss. 1875 
Stubbs //m/. HI. xxi. 525 The medieval church of 
England stood before the aelf- willed dictator [Henry VHI]. 
xSjpa F. LawulV Pre/. to Racing J.tfe Ld. G. C. Bcntinck 7 , 
1 inquired who was now the Dictator of the Turf. 

3. One who dictates to a writer. 

x6z7 Min.sheu, Doctor in Ling.. A Dictator, or inditer. 
xyax Bailey, Dictator, he that tells another what to write. 
1873 J. Raine Lett./r. N. Registers Pref. 18 Marks of in- 
terest which delineate to a certnin extent both the dictator 
and his amanuensis. 1883 Athenaeum 16 June 759/1 Re- 
miniscences . . dictated to a scribe^ and checked here and 
there by reference to documents in the dictator’s posses- 
sion. 

4. attrib. 

z8a5 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 22 Certainly 
these are not dictator times. 

Dicta'torate. [f- Dictator +-ate 1.] The 

office of a dictator. 

z866 Cahlvle Inaug. Adiir. 179 Oliver CromwcH’s Protec- 
torate, or I.>i»;t.itorate if you will let me nanie it no. 1868 
Goldw. Smith in Macm. Mag, Apr. 531/1 Cicero accepted 
and . . served umlcr the dictatorate of Cmsar. 

Dictatorial (diktatCH-rial), a. [f. L. dicld- 
tori-us of or belonging to a dictator + -al. vSo 
mod.F. dictatorial (adm. by Academy H'^ 35 ).] 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to a dictator. 

X701 W. WoTTON Hist, Kofue vii. 118 The whole Dicta- 
t0n.1l Power within the City. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1 1 . 
vii. 119 11 c [Cxsar] was created Dictator . . and by hU Dic- 
tatorial power declared hiuiself Consul. 1794 A nn. Reg. 
Pref., The late metamorphosis of the [French] Republic into 
a dictatorial or military government. 1818 Byron Ch. liar. 
IV. Ixxxiv, Thou didst Uy down With an atoning smile . . 
The dictatorial wreath. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 542 
A captain who has been entrusted with dictatorial power. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of dictation ; in- 
clined to dictate or prescribe the actions of others ; 
imperious ; overbearing in tone. 

a x;^ T, Brown Sat, /*err/w Wks. xrjo 1. 53 A dictatorial 
yoitth does eni^ draw, 17x4 Swift Drapiers Lett, Wks. 
1841 H. 26 By violent measures, and a dictatorial behavbur. 
X7^ Richardson Clarissa (181 1 ) V J. 107 Sally was laying out 
the law, and prating away in her usual dictatorial manner. 
1818 Miss Mitford m L'Estrange LHe (1B70) II. 36 He is 
. . very learned, very dictatorial, veiy fcnock-mc-down. 1873 
B1.ACK Pr. Thule xxiv. 389 I’he dictatorial enunciation of 
his opinions. 


DXOTATBBSS. 

XMstotOVisUsn. [f.prec. + -181l.] A^- 

torial practice, mode of action, or system. 

1863 Miss Bkaddon Eleaftods Viet. I. v. 99 Under the 
sheltering dictatorialiam of a paternal government. i8n 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 60 The ostentatious moral- 
ising and sententious dictatorialism of jaques. 

DictatOTiallyy adv. [f. as prec. 4 - *LY S.] In 
a dictatorial manner ; imperiously ; with the tone 
or manner of authority. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Gee. II (1647) II. viii. 277 Lord 
Hardwicke still took the lead veiy diclatorially. x8^ 
Examiner 518/1 Why should the sttite dictatorially st<m 111 
and forbid the traiLsaction ? i88e Mrs. Forrester Roy. 
.y V. 1 . 13 ‘ You will come to-morrow', repeats Nctta dicta- 
torially. , _ . 

DictatOTialneSB. [f. as prec. -ness.] Die- 
tatorijil quality or manner ; Impcriousuess. 

1876 Gko. Eliot Lei. 29 Oct. in Cross 7(24 

A spirit uf arrogance and contemptuous dictatorialness is 
observable. x88o Mrs. Fki herstonhauuii A. Deriug L i. 
18 * S'ou never spoke to any one else I* . . adds Ma^, with 
.sisterly dictaturialne.ss. x888 Times 25 Dec. 3/2 I’he Cabinet 
crisis in 13 ulg.iria has been brought about through the 
dictatnrialness of M. StamboulofT. 

tDictatO*riaD, tr. Obs. [f. L. dicta tori-us 
of or belonging to a dictator -f -AN.] Of, proper 
to, or characteristic of, a dictator. 

c 1641 Contra RcplicaHCs Compi. 19 A kind of a dicta^ 
toi'ian power is to be allowed to her. ,1659 J; IIakrington 
Lawgiving 11. iii. Ujco) 413 Samuel, disiiimiiishing to per- 
fection between Dicl.itoiian and Royal Power. X709 L* 
Mii.bourne Melius Inq. fi 'I’ook all the power into his own 
h.ind, govern'd in the diclatorian way. xyxx Dennis Reflect, 
on ' Ess. Criticism ' 2 While this little Author struts and 
affects the Diclatorian Air. 

IMctatorily (di*ktatarili), adv. [f. DiOTATORT 

a. k -LY 2.] rijlCTATORIALLY. 

1788 Burns Let. to Clarintla Sunday N<x>n (Glolic) c. 383 
They must also be so very diutaiorily wise. 1867 Hards 
Guesses 226 An academy will lay down laws diotatorily. 
1890 J. C. Jeffery J. Vraille 11 . viii. 203 Ordering hi.s 
* daddec * about so dictatorily. 

+ Dicta'torintfv Vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dic- 
tator + -iNai: &. tailoring, soldiering.} Acting 
a .4 dictator. 

1644 J* flooDWiN Danger Fighting a^t. God 48Diamctrally 
bent .ig.iinst all dictatoring, and law giving by men. 

Dicta*tor*like» a. and adv. 

A. adj. J Jkc or befitting a dictator. 

164X R.’ Brooke Eng. Episc, 34 If they only took a Dic- 
tatorlike power. 2644 J. Goodwin Danger Fighting agst. 
God 47 Any ambitious or Dictntor-like designe. 1680 
Hickkkingii.i. H’ks. (1716) 1 .^ a6i A Style and Language 
more Mngisterical, Dictator-like. 

B. cuw. l.ike or alter the manner of a dictator. 

1582 Mi;LCA.srER Positions xlv. (1B87) 293 , 1 do not herein 

take vpon me dictatorlike to pronounce peremutorily. 2646 
SihT. Browne Pseud, Ep. To Rdr. Avja, Nor have wee 
Dictator-like obtruded our conceptions. 

Dictatorship (.tlikt^i-tejjip). [See -ship.] 

1. The oiBcc or dignity of a dictator. 

1586 T. B. La Prhuaud. Fr. Acad. 176 Bicause he would 
not have the dictatorship, and the other the consulship. 2636 
E. Dacres Ir. MachiaveVs Disc. Lhy 1 . 129 If any one 
were made Dictatour, he got most honour by it, that Inyd 
dowue his i^ictatourship soone.st. 1665 Manlky Grotind 
Low C. iVarres s(ej They advised him [Leicester] also to 
a too liasty . . hope of the DictatoEship, after the Example of 
the Prince of Aurange. 1796^ H. Hunter tr. AV. Pierrds 
Rtud. AViL(i79o) I. 331 Attilius-Kcj>ulus, who was called 
from the plough to the Dictatorship. 2835 Allson Hiit. 
Europe HI, xv. § 59. 323 A dictatorship is me Ia.st step in 
the despair of nations. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 446 
A dictatorship is the most natural government for .seasons 
of extraordinary peril, when there appears a man At to 
wield it. 

2. Absolute authority in any sphere. 

^ 16. . Drydkn (J.), This is tliat perpetual dictatorship which 
is exercised by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 1741 
Waits Jmprerv. Mind i. v. fi 9 Where an author .. assumes 
an .lir of sovereignty and dictatorship. 1869 Daily News 
22 Dec., The whole movement was an attempt to set up an 
illegal dictatorship in the Church. 189a Loundsiiury Stud. 
Chaucer HI. vii. 100 Mis [Dryden's] literary dictatorship .. 
rcnialiicd uiishakeu. 

attrib. i8m Times 4 July, The House, .rejected the Arst, 
or dictatorship clause ot the bill. 

t Dicta’tory,J^. In 6 -oury. [a, 

OF. dictatorUf •urie (Bersuire's transl. of Livy, 14 th 
c. in Godef.), f. L. dictator.’] Dictatorship. 

xS33.BeLLENDEN Livy II. (1822T 1§I The Paderis . . thocht 
expedient to gif the empire and dictatoury to ane man of 
mair soft ingine. 

Dictatory (drktAtari) , a. [ad. L. dictdtSri-us^ 
f. dicidtor-cm Dictator. Cf. OF. dictatoire, Sp. 
dictaiorio.] Dictatorial. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 40 Our English . . will not easily 
Ande servile letters anowto s^ll such a dictatorie presump- 
tion. 2823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 52/2 The three dictatory 
nations, to whom Europe must bow. 1863 M. Lkmon Wait 
for End xviii. (1866) 223 A solemn dictatory letter. z87a 
Dr Morgan Budget <f Paradoxes 378 When he obtrudes 
his office in a dictatory manner. 

Diotatms (dikt^i-tr^t). [f. Dictator 4 -X8s. 
Cf. ncxt.1 A female dictator, lit, and Jig. 

2764 K. Back Barham Downs If. x Vaniw was the uni- 
versal dictatress. 2809 Byron Bards 4 JRev. li. Earth’s 
chief dictatress. ocean's lovely queen. 2827 Scorr Napoleon 
Ixxvt, Paris . . the dictatress.. of taste .. to .. Europe. 1874 
Helfs Ivan Ds Biron v. vi. 290 She was a dictatress in olT 
matters that related to the dress, scenery, and general ar. 
rangements. 
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XMotatrix (diktri*trika\ [a. L. dicdUrixt fern. 
o{ dictator : tfit-TBAX, laV^dictairii-e.} A female 
dictator: -^prec. 

16*3 CocKEKAM, DiciairiXt a woman commanding; things 
to be don. 1647 Jer. Tavlor Li6. Proph, Kp. Dcd. 4a The 
Church of l<ome which is the great dicmtrix of dogmaticall 
rewlutions. 1769 Bkntham Wks, (183&-43) X. 9^ A Die* 
tutrix on (he seas. <848 LynoM Caxtons 1. ii. ix, Mrs. Prim* 
mins . . housekeeper, and tyrannical dictatrix of the whole 
establishment. 

XMotatura (dikt^-ti^). [ad. L. dicidtura the 
office of a Dictator : sec >UBe. Cf. F. dictaturc 
Cl 5th c. in Godef. Supph')^ 

1. a=DlCTAT 0 B 8 UIP. 

>SM Grimaldk Cicero'^s Offices 11. (1558) 84 The other who 
in the dictature hail lieen secretarie. 1603 Bacon Ath*. 
Leam, i. vii. f 99. 40 What strange res»lution it was in 
Lucius Scyllu, to resign his Dictature. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
BncotCs Athu Learn. Pref. 10 Aulors, who have Uburp't a 
kind of Dictature in Sciences, c 1810 L. H unt Blne-Stockmg 
Revels 11. 159, 1 can’t see . . why love should await dear 

S ood Harriet’s dictature ! 1887 Coniemp. Rtt>. VI. 413 

\ temporal dictature took the place of the former . . com* 
tiination of the sniritual and temporal powers. 1873 Brown* 
INC AristoPk. Afol. loi Choosing the rule of few, but wise 
and good, Rather than mob-dictature. 

'2. A collective body of dictators. 

1759 state Papers in Anu. Reg- 903/3 An imjpcrial decree 
of commission was carri^ to the dictature against th.at reso- 
lution. X8SS M. BRincES Pop, Mod, Hist. 435 Nine indi- 
viduals were chosen out of it to form a Dictature. 

tDi'Cte^. Obs. rare^K [ad. L. dicterium 
a witty saying, bon-mot, in sense associated with 
L. dictum y but in form like Gr. SuKTrjpiov a place 
for showing, a pulpit.] A witty saying. 

163a Burton A oat. Mel. in. ii. v. v. 580 In a publikc 
auditory . . I did heap up oil the dicteries I could against 
women, but now recant. 

Piotlcal, var. form of Deictical, Ohs. 
Diction (di-kjan). [a. F. diction (lath c. in 
natz.-Darm.), or ad, L. diclidn-cm saying, diction, 
mode of expression ; in late L., a word ; n. of 
action from dictfre to say. • 

Apparently not in English Dictionaries before Johnson.] 

1 1. A word. Ohs. 

1341 Udall Erasm, Apophth. 1.(1877) 136 Two sondric 
wordes. alheit by reason of the figure called Synalephe^ it 
seemeth in mancr no more but one diction. 1349 Loulpi. 
Scot. Prol. 17 The iiuhilkis culd nocht lie translate in oure 
Scottis lung.Tge, as . . pretours, tribuns, and mony vthir ro- 
mane dictions. 185a OAiri.tc Magastrovi, T. iva, Dictions, 
syllables, letters, numbers. 1897 Ir. Bnrgersduius his 
Logkk I. XXV. 99 In Dir.tion.s arc first to be consiilcr’d their 
Etymology and Conjugation, and then their S3monymy 
and Homonymy, and Acception Wonl.s. 

1 2. A phrase, locution, mode of speech. Obs. 
a 1880 Hammond IVks. I. 425 (R.) Wc arc not wont to re- 
tiuire the dictions of the New Testament . . to be tryed by 
Attical heathen Greek writers. Steele 'Patler'^o. 6 j 
p 7 An easy Flow of Words, without lieiiig distracted (as 
we often arc who read much) in the choice of Dictions and 
Phrase.s. 

1 3. Expression of ideas in words; speech; verbal 
description. Obs. 

(In Snakspere in an intentionally Euphuistic passage.) 
i>;8x Sidney Apot. Poetr/e(Arh.) 68 Now, for the out-side 
of It . . which is words, or . . Diction. x6oji Suak.s. Haw. 
V. ii. X23 To make true diction of him, his sembhable Is his 
mirror. 

4. The manner in which anything is expressed in 
words ; choice or selection of words and phrases ; 
wording ; verbal style : a. of writings, 

X700 pRYDEN Pahtes Pref. (Glolie) 496 The first bc.Tuty of 
an Kpick poem consists in diction, that is, in the choice of 
words and harmony of numbers.^ ijog I’oi’E Let. to Crow- 
welly May, It would he very kind in ymt to observe any 
deficiencies in the diction or numbers [of niy tr«TnsIation]. 
X79S Boswell yoknsofi (1816) I. aox Sir Thomas Brown., 
was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction, x8a7'48 H are 
Guesses Ser. ii. (1873) 368 Almost all fancy the diction makes 
the poet. x868 Stanley IVestm. AM. iiL 195 A grace and 
accuracy of diction worthy of the scholarship lor which the 
exiled chief, .was renowned. 1880 L. Stkpiikn Pofe iii. 69 
It Is, 1 think, impossible to maintain that the diction of 
poetry should lie simply that of common life, 
b. of speech or oratory. 

1748 J. Mason Elocut, 5 Elocution : By which (hey always 
meant, what we cait, Diction ; which consists in suiting our 
Words to our IdgaR, and the Stile to the Subject. 1730 
Johnson Rambler No, 27 p B The celebrated orator re- 
nowned equally for the . . elegance of his diction, and the 
acuteness of his wit. x8s3 Macaulay Hist. Plug. HI. 134 
I'yrconnel . . with his usual energy of diction, invoked on 
himself ail the vengeance of heaven if the rc^rt was nut 
a cursed, a blasted, a confounded lie. 1888 R vskin Preeierita 
1 . vU. 308 My mother.. resolved that I should learn absolute 
accuracy of diction and precision of accent in prose. 

Diotioiia'riali a. rare. [f. med.L. t/AfiJ/M/T- 
um Diotionaby ‘f- 'AL 1. 3 .] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a dictionary ; lexicographical. 

17M Be AWES Lex Mercat, (1753) p. viii, As every subject 
is pumed by itself the chain of reading is not broke through, 
as It is in the dictionarial and .some other methods, 
t DicUonaiian. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.+-AN.] 
The maker of a dictionary ; a lexicographer. 

1848 Worcester cites Dr. Daw'son. 
t Diotlonarlat. Obs. rare, [f. next 4- -ist.] 
The maker of a dictionary. 

s8t7 Collins De/, Bp. Ely 11. vi, 33B One of the Diction- 
arists aforenamed [vU. Budaius, Crispinus] quotes the place. 


Diotionary (di'kjdn^ri). [ad. med.L. die- 

iiJndritm or dicHomritts (sc. /i^r) lit. *a repertory 
of dictibnes, phrases or woitla* (see Diction) in B . 
dictionnaire (K. Estienne 153^1 It. dizionario, Sp. 
dicciottario,] 

1. A book dealing with the individual words of 
a language (or certain specified classes of them', 
so us to set forth their orthography, promincialion, 
signification, and use, their synonyms, derivation, 
and history, or at least some of these facts: for 
convenience of reference, the words are arranged in 
some stated order, now, in most languages, alpha* 
betical ; and in larger dictionaries the information 
given is illustrated by quotations from literature ; 
a word-book, vocabulary, or lexicon. 

Dictioiiarius properare of two kiiidK: thoM in which the 
meanings of the word.s of one language or dialect arc given 
ill another (or, in a polyglot dictionary, in two or more 
languages), and tliose in which the words of a language arc 
treated and illustrated in (his language itself, The former 
were the earlier. 

Dittiouarim was used t'xaas by Joannes de Oariandia, a 
native of Etiglaiul, as the title of a collection of L.Ttin 
vocables, arranged according to their subjects, in sentences, 
for the use of learners; e.g. 

*In horto magistri Johannis sunt herbe Kilicet iste; salvia, 
petruselinuin, dictaninus, ysopus, celidonia, fctiiculits, 
piret[r]uin, coliiinbina. rosa, lilium, ct viola; et a latere 
crescit uriica, carduus, et .saliunca.* 

In the following century Peter Bcrchorius (died Paris, 

1 j6jj) wrote a IHctiouarintn morale utriusoue Testamenti^ 
consisting of moraliratioiis on the chief wortls of the Vulgate 
for the use of students in theology. In X538 Sir Thomas 
Elyot published his i.atin>English ' Dictionary ' ; and in 
J- Withals published *A shorte dictionarie for yonge 
beginners’ in English and T.atin, in which the words were 
arranged not alphabetically, but under subject-headings, c. g. 

‘ the names of Byrdcs, Byrdcs of the Water, Byrdcs alxnit 
the house, as cuckes, hennes, etc., of Bees, F}ic.s, and 
others,’ etc. In isig R. Estienne published his DictioHaire 
Francoisdatin, Dictiuinu-ieH (so entitled) of English and 
various modern languages ap]}eared in England mim X547 
onward; in the i^th c. the name was gradually extended 
to works explaining ICnglish words, only 'hard words' 
being admitted into the earliest English Dictionaries. 

Vocabulary is now generally limited to a smaller and less 
comprehensive collection of words, or to a word-lx>ok of 
technical, or specific terms. Lexicon is the name usually 
given to dicltunaries of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, .Tiiil some other literary langiniges. 

1536 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 233 And so Peter 
Bercimrius In his dictionary dcscrilMth it. 1538 {title\ llic 
Dictionary of syr 'riiomas Eliot knyght. — Preface A ij 
bk,f About n yere passed 1 Iregannc a Diciioiiurie, declaryng 
latinc by cnglishe. 1547 Sai.k.shi;ry (/iVAr*, A Dictionarie 
in Englyshe and Welsfie, mochc ncccssiiry to all .such 
Welshemen as will .spedly lernc the Englyshe tongue. 1556 
Withals Shorte Dictionarie {\st%) Colophon : f T huseridetli 
this Dictionarie, very ncccKsaty for children : compiled by J. 
Withals. a 1388 A.scham Schofetu. (Arb.) 27 As the Grammcr 
booke ^ cuer in the Schqlers hand, and also vsed of him, 
as^ a Dictionarie, fur euerie present ysc. i8»o J._ Baret 
(tiile\ An Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionarie, containing 
foure suTidrie tongues: namelic English, Latine, Grcckc, 
and French. 1388 Marprcl. Epist. lArb.) 43 His Lordship 
of Winchester i.s a great Clarke, for he hatn translated his 
Dictionarie. called Co[o]uers Dictionarie verbatim out of 
Robert Stenhanus his 'Inesaurus, and ilfauorcd to, they 
say. 1398 Florio {title).^ A XVorlde of Wordes, or most 
copious, and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English 
collected by lohn Florio. Bx6x6 Webster 
V. ii, A . . disease . . they call lycanthropia. Pes. What's that 7 
I need a dictionary to’t. x 8 a 3 H. Cockeram {fitM, The 
English Dictionarie : or an Interpreter of hard English 
Words. 1858 T. Blount (////r), Glo.ssographia or a Dic- 
tionary Interpreting all su^ Hard Words . . as are now 
used in our refined English Tongue. 1863 Boyle Occas. 
Keji, V. vii. (1845) 322 A man must have .. Icam’d an 
Hebrew Grammar, and turn’d over Buxtorf’s, Schindler’s, 
and other Dictionaries, xyxx N. Bailey (//V/r), An Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary. 175a Fielding 
Amelia Wks, 1775 X. 129 All the majorx words are not to 
be found in a dictionan'. lyjSS Johnson Dictionary Pre- 
fiice F I have, notwitnstanding this discouraceiuent, at- 
tempted a dictionary of the English language, v^ich, while 
it was employed in the cultivation of every species of litera- 
ture, has Itself Ijccn hitherto neglected. 1B49 !,.ond. frnl. 
13 May 149 Morrison mentions a dictionary in the Chinese 
language of 40,000 hieroglyphical characters, as having 
been compiled xioo years before Christ. 1837 Trench On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries 4 A Dic- 
tionary, according to that idea of it which seems to be alone 
capable of being logically maintained, is an inventory of the 
langimge. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4> SoUt. Books Wks, (Bohn) 
111 . 87 Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read . . it is 
full of suggestion, • the raw material of possible |M>cms and 
historie.s. X878 R. W. Dale Lecf, Preach, vi. i 3 t A dic- 
tionary is not merely a home for living words ; it is a hospitTl 
for the sick ; it is a cemetery for the dead. 

t b. Jig. The vocabulary or whole list of words 
used or admitted by any one. Obs. 

1379 Fulke Heskins* Pari, k 8 If I may yse that tcarme 
vnder correction of M. Heskins dictionarie. 1846 Sm T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. 41 Not only in the dictionary 
of man, but the subtiJer vocabulary of Satan. X737 Swita* 
Gulliver in. ii. Wks. 1883 XL 197, 1 much enlarged my 
dictionary; and when 1 went next to court, was able to 
understand many things the king spoke. 

2. By extension : A book of information or refer- 
ence on any subject or branch of knowledge, the 
items of which are arranged in alphabetical order ; 
an alphabetical encyc1opa*dia : as a Dictionary of 
Architecture^ Biography ^ Geography, of the Bible^ 
of Christian Antiquities, of DaPeSi etc. 


iHere the essential sense 'word-book' is supjitanted by 
the accidental one of ' reference book in alphabetical order ' 
arising out of the alplialjetica! arrangement used in modern 
word-books.) 

163s MA.S 51 NCER F.mp. East 1. ii, I have composed a dic- 
tionary, in which He is instructed how, when, and to whom, 
To be proud or humble. X7xe Addison Spect. No. 499 F 2 
'llie story . .which 1 have since found related in mylitstarical 
dictionary. xSyx Morlky Voltaire (x686) ago MiniUim 
ought to be collected by annalists, or in some kind of dic- 
tionaries where one might find them at need. 

b. ftg. A person or thing regarded as a reposi- 
tory of knowledge, convenient for consultation. 

>774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) L Pref 7 A system may 
be considered os a dictionary in the study of nature. 1827 
Emerson Adtir.. Amer. Srhol. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . i8t Life is 
our dictionary. X840 Macavi.ay Hist. Rne. 11 . 180 Burnet 
was eminently qualified to 1 m* of use as a living diction.’iiy 
of British affairs. 1893 Skloi'h Trav. S, F.. Africa 350 
Mr. Edwards is a perfect w.alking dictionary concerning afl 
niaiters connected with sport and travel in the interior of 
South Africa. 

3. attnb. and Comb.^ ns dictionary English, 
order y phraseology 7iford; dictionary-maker.^ -mak- 
itig, •7vriter^ -writing; dictionary-tutored, adj. ; 
dictionary-monger, one who deals much wkh 
dictionaries; dictionary-proof a,, proof against 
tlic informing influence of a dictionary. 
x63a J. Hayward tr Biondi s Eromena A iv, I would not 
. . be taken (or rather mistaken) for a Dictionary-tutred 
Linguist. xtSBH Wilkins Rea/ i'har.^ Dcd. A iij, This Work 
of Dictionary-making, for the polishing of their Language. 
1787 Swift Gulla^er iv. xii. Wks. 1883 XI. 355 Writers of 
travels, like dictionary-makers, arc sunk into oblivion by the 
weight and bulk of those who come last, and therefore lie 
iippcrmo.st. 1743 Ariiutiinot & Pope, etc., Note on Duua'ad 
IV. 3 )1 The first [Suid.'uil a dictionary-write^ a collector of 
impertinent facts and barbarous woids. 1739 Goldsm. Polite 
Learn, ii. Dictionary writing was at that time much in 
fashion. 1806 Oracle in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1807) X. 43 'J’he 
dictionary-monger in the Blind Bargain. 1818 Miss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 37 After the fiifchioii 
of certain dictionary-mongers who ring the changes upon 
two words. 1819 sporting Mag. V. 13a Grose.. wa.A even 
diction.'tiy-proof, 1830 Galt Lasvrie T. vii. iil (1849) 318 
Miss Beeny wa.s an endless woman with her dictionary 
phraseology 183X Carlyle .S'art. Res. 1. iv, Me . . calls 
many things by their mere dictionary names. 1838 R. S. 
Si’ HI EES Ask Mamma i. i His fine dictionary words and 
laboured expletives. x88o Grant White Every-Day Eug. 
too Trying to speak dictionary F.nglish. x88r Freeman in 
Louxm. Alft£. I. 97 Did anybody, even a dictionary-maker, 
really fancy that the last three letters of 'neighbour' had 
•Tiiything in common with the last three letters of ‘honour ’ 7 
Hence Diotlonarylesa a., without a dictionary. 
18^ Fraser's Mag. L. 3x7 Butlling,^ grammai-less and 
dictionaryless, with a work in a strange idiom. 

Dictionoe'r. nonce-7vd. [f. Diction + -ekr ; cf. 
auctioneer '] One who makes it his bii 8 ines.s to criti- 
ei/e diction or style in hingunge, {contemptuous 1) 
TniPs Mag. XV. 557 I'aking a high tone against the 
decision of the * (liciioncci s ’ generally. 

t Si'Ctitate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. dictitdre to 
say often or emphatically, freq. of dictdre\ see 
Dictatb.] trans. To declare. 

x6x5 a. Stafford Heav, Dogge 44 No doubt the old man 
did dictitate thinges, the knowledge wherof would haue 
beautified nil happy wits. 

t Dl’ctOUP. Obs. rare “ ^ [a. Anglo-Fr. *dktour 
- OF. dieteor. diteor. author, dictator, arbiter L. 
dicta(dr~em : sec Dictatob.] (?) A spokesman. 

7 a 1400 Morte Arth. Tt2 .Syr Mordrede ...Salle be thy 
dictour, niy dcrc, to doo whattc the lykes. 

11 IHotum (di’ktz^m). Pi. dicta, diotums. 
[ 1 ,. dictum thing said, saying, word, f. dict-us. pa. 
pple. of dUlfre to say.] A saying or utterance : 
sometimes used with emphasis upon the fact that 
it is a mere saying; but oftener with the implica- 
tion of a formal pronouncement claiming or carr}'- 
ing some authority. (In the latter case probably 
transferred from the legal use in b.) 

1706 PiiiLMFS (cd. Kersey), D/V/ww iLat.) a W’ord, a Say- 
ing, a Proverb ; an Order or Conmiand. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
l 7 /€ of yohnrou 54a 'J hls dicium carries the mi>re weight 
with it, ns it cuinrN from a man whose ficulinicnLs, respecting 
sect-irics, may be inferred from ihe following passage. 1787 
Ceutl. A/ag. Nov. 047/1 'J'**® alxivc quoted sentence is a 
dictum of Johnson^ after reading these several opinions. 
x8^ Edin. Rev. XIV. 452 He concludes bis remarks, or 
rather dicta upon this topic, with the following passage. 
xBsx Craig Lect. Drawing vii 365 Wo will not take for 
our guide the dictum of any profeshor iti the art. i8a8 
CoMUF. Const. Man ii. (18351 ^'hc collective dicta of the 
highest minds illuininatcd by the greatest knowledge. 
x88x Court Life at Naples 11 . 148 His dictums were not 
regarded wiili the same awe to which he had been used. 
1^4 Helps Social Press, viii. X04 , 1 will, .allow Milverton's 
dicta to pass unquestioned. 

b. In Law. An expression of opinion by a judge 
on matter of law, which is not the formal resolution 
or determination of a court. 

1776 Burrow Reports IV. 3394 He intimated that long 
contrary Usage ought to go a sreat way towards over- 
turning any old Dictum, x8ay Jarman PowelVs Devises 
II. 63 Against these authorities may be adduced the 
solitary dictum of Lord Rosslyn, who, in Walker v. 
Denne doubted whether there was any equity between the 
real and personal representatives. Ibid, ago The doctrine 
appears to rest solely on the dicta of the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 1883^ H. Cox Insiit. I. ix. 31$ The diaa of judges 
concerning privilege of Parliament have been very conflict- 
ing. s8i» Law yml. Notes of Cases XX VII. 4/1 The 
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Statement in Maure v. Harrison that he is so entitled is a 
ifit /MM only, and cannot be supported. 

o. A thing that is generally said; a current 
saving ; a maxim or saw. 

x8a6 SvD. Smith IVAs. (183a) II. zio/a Of all false and 
foolish iiie/a, the most trite and the most absurd i.s that 
>irhich asserts that the Judge is counsef for the prisoner. 
1848 ^lu•L /W. HcoH. V. xi. f 5 The popular dictum, that 
{Kople understand their own interests belter . . than govern* 
nient docs, or can be exnccied to do. xQtt — Liberty ii. 5a 
'J’hc tiictum that truth always triumphs. 1871 Blackie 
Fi^ur rhases i. 36 'l‘he famous dictum that ‘ the natural 
state of man is a w'ur of all men against all men.* 
i- d. In old Logic, the statement in a modal pro- 
position. 

1697 tr. fSurgersdicius his^ Logick i. xxviii. 113 Modal 
F.nuiici.Tlion consists of a Dictum and Mood : 'I'hc Dictum 
of which Is as it were the Subject, and the Mood the Pro* 
dictiLc . . ‘ It is necessary that (}od oc good ’ : that is, Deum 
tsse honum ; the Dictum is, that God be good the Mode, 
Nciossary. 

e. In some historical and other phrases : 

Du turn of Kcnibmrihy an award made in ia66 between 
King Henry 111 and the barons w'hu had taken arms .*igainst 
him. Dictum of A ristotlft dictum dc omni et (dc) n ul!o i. e. 

‘ concerning every and none', the name given by the School- 
men to tbe canon of direct syllogism, given by Aristotle 

(Kvyo/iei' TO xara iraVToe KdTiiyoptitfOin .. itdi ib Kara fi'i" 

6*1 he, An. Pr. I. i.) : see qiiuts. ( tbitcr dictum ; sec Oin ter. 

1670 Bujunt Ln7o Diet, s.v., Dictum dc Kcuchoorth was 
an Edict or Award Victwecn Henry III and ail those Barons 
..who bad l)ecn in Amies against him. 1607 tr. 
dicius his I.ogich 11. viii. 32 If the Dictum 01 All .ind None 
lie Paraphrastically prop<)unded. 1761 Hcmh Hist. JCug. 
(1763) 1 , 733 Knights and cs(|uires, .s.Tys the dictum of ^ 
kenclworih, who were roblicrs, if they have no land, shall 
pay the half of their goods. ^ 18x7 ^ylIATEl.Y Logic 38 The 
object of Aristotle’s dictum i.s preci.sely analogous. 1843 
Mill Logic i. v. § 3 Tliese views . . are the ba.sis of the cclc- 
br.atcd dictum dc omni ef nulio, i86a Bowkn Logic vii. 187 
The famous Dictum of Aristotle, usiiully railed the Dictum 1 
dc omni et huIIo^ that whatever is preiiiiuitcd (alHrmcd or j 
denied) universally of any Class (i.c. id any whole), may be 
also predicated of any jurt of that Cla.ss. 

XHctjOge&(di'ktit?,ri.^cn, diktoi‘rI|d/;c^)* AV. [f. 

Gr. bixrvQ-v net + - 7 «i '»;9 boni, produced: see -CK.n •. 
Formed to match Endof^m^ Exogen^ and other 
terms of the same cla.^.siricatiun.] 

The name apjriied by Idndiey to those plants 
which have a inonocatylcdunoiis embryo, and re- 
ticqlated leaf-veins (in the latter respect resembling 
the Dicotyledons). 

1846 Linplkv Vi'g. Kingdom 4 The .separation by me of 
Endo^ens into i. Endogens proper, and 2. Diciyogens. 
i 8 s 5 . . in C*>r. .Vr., Botany 184 Dictyogens arc Endogens, 
but with the peculiarity that tbe root is exactly like K.xogeris 
without concentric circles, and the leaves fall off the Mem 
by a dean fracture, ju-st a.s in that class. 1857 BEMKKt.KV 
Cryptog. Hot. $ 39- 52 Dictyogen.s are .suppo.scd to approach 
Kxogeiis in their feaves anti in the arrangement of their 
tissue.N, hut their cinhryoand the dcvulopnicnt of their wood 
are distinctly monocotyledotious. i860 J. Dauby Bot. 
Southern States 600 Dictyogens, uionocotylcd(.)nous plants, 
with net-veined leaves, as sniilax and triliiuin. 

Hence Dictyo'genous a., belonging lo this group 
of plants. 

Bicyan-, dicyano-. Chem. ff. Di -3 4 , 

CyanCo-.] ComhitiiTl with two equivalents of the 
r.idical cyanogen, CN, replacing two of hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc, (See Cyan- 2 .) 
iHoyauide (d.ris9i‘an3i(1). Chem. [f. T)i- 3 4 - 
Cyanuje.] a compound containing two a|uiva- 
lents of cyanogen (C.N) united to an dement or 
dyad radical, as mercuric dicyanide Hg (C.'N),. 

X863-7S Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . sai Dicyauide and fricy* 
anidc oif iron have not yet been obtained in vei-y definite form. 

XKcya'nOgen. Chem. See Di- 3 and Cyano- 
gen. Cyanogen in the free form. 

Bicyclo (d.7t*.<.ikl). [f. Di>3 + Gr. hvk\os wheel, 
Cycle. (A more regularly formed word than the 
hybrid bicycle. The n.amc given lo a fonn of 
velocipede in which the two wheels are parallel lo 
each other, instead of being in the same line as in j 
a bicycle. 

(1870 Belgravia Feb. 441 Bicycle should be either rf/cy<;le | 
..or bityta.] 1887 Cycl. Tour. Club Gas. Jan. ii/i They 
will exhibit, .a new tricycle, a new bicycle, and a dicycle on j 
the. lines of the * Otto.’ 189a Cycl. Tour. Club iloMdbk. 49 
‘Otto’ and other Dicyclcs, same n-uc as Tricycles. 

Hence DLoyoliit, one who rides a dicycla 
1887 Bicycling Neivs 11 June 145/1. 

Dioynodont (dsisi ndclpnt), sb. and a. Palmnt. 
[ntod. f. Gr. &- two -h aw- dog + ASopt- toolh.] A 
fossil reptile characterized by the absence of all 
teeth except two long aanines in the upper jaw. 
h. adj. llaving this character. 

The typical genus is Dkynodon^ order Dh ynodmtia. 

1854 OwiiN in Circ. Sc. <^1865! II. g7/a, I have called 
them Dicynwlonis from their dentition being reduced to 
one long and large canine tooth on each side of the upper 
jaw. 1876 Pac.e Adv. Te.xHik. Geol. xvi. 292 'I’hc Dicyim* 
doni rcptilc-s fiom the red aaiulNtqijMts of South Africa. 

Hence IHeynodo'ntian a. 

.*®73 HuxLi^f. r/Z/vwrt 4- Adtiresses lx. 2x3 The supposi. 
non that the Dmo.saurian, Crocodilian, Dicynodontian, and 
PlesH^urian types wefe suddenly created at the end of the 
Permian epoch may be dismissed. >87$ Blake /.ool. 163 
Tjic evraences of this most singular dicynodontian family 
of reptiles have hitherto been found only in South Africa. 
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Did. past tense of Do v,, q. v. 
ii Didaohe (di-dlikr). f^lish form of Gr. &- 
dax<7 teaching, first word of the title Aiiax^ rStv 
bdtbfKa diroariXMe Teaching of the twelve apostles, 
the name of a Christian treatise of the beginning of 
the second century. Hence Dl’dachistf BidAoho'- 
grapher, the writer or compiler of the Didache. 

x 89 S ScHAKF in Jml. Sac, Bib). Lit. June & Dec. 3 'The 
great interest and significance of the Didache consists in 
filling the gap between the ApcMtoHc age and the Church of 
the second century. Ibid. 6 'fhe Didachogiapher seems also 
lo have some slight acquaintance with Luke and Acts and 
some epistles of Paul. xM Dublin Rev. Jan. 241 This would 
give .about a.o. lao, as the latest date at which the IDidache 
could have been published. 1891 F. H. Chase Lords Prayer 
in Early Churchy Against tliis coirection cither of the text of 
the Didachd or of the Didadiist's report of his original. 

Didactic (didar'ktik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
fit8aKrix-(is apt at teaching, f. HiSatr/tsiv to teach. 
Cf. F. cUdactiqtic (1554 in Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or manner of a 
teacher or instructor; characterized by giving in- 
stniction ; having the giving of instruction as its 
aim or object ; instructive, preceptive. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 54 Must I be didac- 
lick to initiate this art ? x66x VVokthint.ton To Uartlib 
xvi, (!'.), Finding in hiuLself a gi-eat promptness in such 
didadic work. 2756 J. Wakton Ess. /^q^(X782) I. iii. loi 
A of that .smcics, for which our author's genius was 
jiarticularly tunica, the didactic and the moral. x8a4 Dibdin 
J.ibr. Comp. 682 'i'lie dullest of alt possible didactic and 
moral poetry. x8m Ma(:kin*tohii Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 59 A permanent fuund.'Uioii of his (Hobbes’] fame rcimiiiis 
ill his adiiiir.Thlc style, which seems to be the very perfec- 
tion of didactic language. x898 Bosw. Smith Carthage 130 
Polybius . . is too didactic — seldom adorning a tale but always 
rc;idy to point a moral, x^ K. W. Dale Lect. Preach. 
viii. (cd. a) 226, I do not lu^n that sermous addressed to 
Christian people should lie simply didactic. 

absol. X754 A. Munruv Grays-lnn yrnl. No. 90 p 6 Both 
[lOiuiiuence .and Poetr)'l . . h.Tvc occ.'isiutmlly strengthened 
themselves with Insertions of the Diilactic. 

B. sb, +1. A didactic author or tre.'ilisc. Ohs. 
1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 To search what many 

modern fanuas and Didactics . . have projected, tiiy inclina- 
tion le.Tds me nut. 1835 SuUTiiKy DintorWl. 162 Acknow- 
ledged in the oldest didactics upon this siihji^ct. 

2. pi. Didoctios [see -icaj : The science or art 
of leaching. 

X846 Worcester cites Biblical Repos. x8^ Mrs. Brown- 
ing Aur. Leigh t. Poems 1890 VI. 38 Didactics, driven 
Against the heels of w'hat the m.istcr mud. i860 EmiiKSOn 
Cond. Life. Cottsid, Wks. fP.ohn) II. 412 Life is rather 
a subject of wonder, than or didactics. x88x j. 0. Fticii 
Lect. Teach, ik 36 I’hc art of teaching, or Didactics as we 
may for convenience call it, falls under two heads. 
Dida'ctical, «. rare. [f. as prcc, + -al.] Of 
instructive nature or tendency ; == Didacjtio. 

x6o4 R. Caworev Tablc.Aiyk.^ Didiutlcall^ full of doctrine 
or instruction. 1649 Roiu:rts CtavisBibl. 382 Amongst the 
] lidacticall or Doctrinall Books, xyii J. (vkeenwtkiu Eng. 
Gram, 255 Never any man labour’d more at the didactical 
Art, or the Art of teaching than he did. 

Hence PidaotloaTity, didactic quality. 

18*7 Carlvi.k Misc. (18721 1 . 230 For a like reason of di* 
dacticaliiy. .Wicland cuuld affect me nothing. 

Didactically (didn;*ktikaii), adv. [f. Didac- 
tical + -LY 'Ai] In a didactic manner ; in the form 
or with the purpose of giving instruction. 

a i6a6 Br. Andrkw’ks Anno. CdL Perron (L) Boiiks of 
the Fathers, written dogmatically or didacucaVly. xBas-^ 
Dk Quincey Confess. (1862) 226 , 1 w'ill give it not didactically 
hut wrapped up. 1868 Glaostone Juv. Mnndi xi. (1870) 436 
He might have done this didactically, or by way of narrative. 

Didactician (didac^ktiTitn). [f. DioACTfo + 
-lAN : cf. tactician^ etc,] One who follows a di- 
dactic method, a didactic writer ; one who writes 
with the aim of instructing. 

X875 Stedman VictoTrian Poets (1887) 100 He [M. Arnold] 
thus becomes a better prose-writer than a mere didactician 
ever could be. 

Didacticism (didsc’ktisiz'm). [f. DinAcrio 
rt. -f*-is.M.] The practice or quality of being di- 
dactic or aiming at the conveyance of instniction. 
1841 Carlyle in Froude Life in Land. (1884) I. viii. 223 
• Harriet Martineau full of didacticism, a X849 Pob Long^^ 
i fellcno Wks. 2864 III. 365 Didacticism is the prevalent tone 
I of his song. ^ x888 Spectator 28 July 1036/1 Tbe hardly 
I veiled didacticism of novels like those of Miss Edgeworth. 

Didacticity (didsektisiti). rarc-K [f. Di- 
dactic a. 4 -ITY.] Didactic quality. 

' tfea7-48 Hark Guesses .Scr. 11. (1874) 362 The German pro- 
fessors, of whose uninterrupted didacticity their literature 
bears too many marks. 

Didactive (did^ ktiv), a. [irreg. f. Gr. St- 
dauT-bv taught, or that can be taught + -IVB ; after 
words from L, like acLive.] « Didactic. 

xyxx .Shaptesd. Chanre.(i^3j) I. 25B The way of form and 
method, the didactive or prec^tive manner.^ XTtt Jf/isi\ in 
Ann. Reg. i6S/a Either drilydidactivc. .or triflingly volatile. 
i8ax Blachv. Mag, X. 330 So enchanted waa the did.ictive 
muse with the verses. x8ax Lamb Elia Scr. i. Old ft Ne^o 
S(hm.t He is under the restraint of a formal or didactive 
hyiKicrisy in company, as a clergyman is under a moral one. 

Didaclyl, -yle (d3id9e*ktil), a. Zool. [f.Di-2 
I' Gr. SdxrvX-or finger ; cf. Gr. of two 

fingers.] Having two fingers, toes, or claws. 

1819 G. Samoueile Entotetbl, Compeud. 157 Didactvlc 
claws. x8e6 Kiimy & Sp. Eutomoi. (1828) III. xxxv. 676 The 
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generidity of initects have a didoctyle or tridac^le band or 
foot, sl^a Dana Crust, i. 600 This last juur (oflegs} being 
didactyle. x9s4 Owkn in Circ. Sc. {c 1865) II. 74/a The 
toes in the didactyle ostrich have rcsjicctivcly four and five 
phalanges. x886 A. Winchell IValhs in Geol. Field 256 
The bovine foot, .its didactyl structure. 

DidaotylOlUl (daidoe-ktibs), a. ZooL [f. as 
prec. -h -ous.] ■•prec. 

x8b 8 in Websticx. 1870 Rolle-Rton Anhft, Life Introd. 51 
The foot is reduced to the didactj'loas condition. x87)S 
Blake gooL 207 The palps are large, terminated by a 01- 
dar.tylous hand, or chela. 

DldalCli obs. if. Didle. 

Didapper (ddi'dmpdj). Forms: 5dydoppar, 

6- 7 dydopper, 7 didopper, dydapper, dy-dap- 
per, 6-9 diedappdr, 6- didapper. [A reduced 
form of Dive-dapi'ER, in same sense.] 

1. A small diving water-fowl; >bDabcuick. 

c 1440 Promf. Pant, i^j/t Dydopnar, walyr byrde. 1*65- 
73 CooPKB Thesaurus, Collimbris, the birde called a Douker, 
or Didapper. 1591 Percivall SA Diet., Somorgujo, duck- 
ing, dimng, a iliedapper. xi^z Sylvksti-r Du Bartas 1. v. 
775 'i'he nimble 'J'cal, ihe Mallard .strong in flight, The 
iJi-dnppcr, the Plover and the SiiighL x68x BvarouAnat. 
Mel. I. il 11 . 1 (1651)67 All fenny Fowl.. us Ducks.. Didup- 
pers, Waterheus. 1699 R. 1 .*F.strance Collof . Erastn. (1711) 
ti One w’liilc up, and aiioiher while down, like a Didapper. 
1837 WiiEEi.wuiuHT tr Arisiophanesll. 1^2 Daws, chickenR, 
coots, wrens, ducks and didappers. 1885 Swainson Prtyv. 
Names Birds 216 From its diving propensities this bird 
[little grebcj is called Diver (Renfrew); Diedapper (Dorset, 
Hants, Norfolk I ; Divedapper, or Divedon (Lincolnshire); 
Divy duck (Norfolk) ; Dive an' dop (Norfoiki 

2 . Applied ludicrously to a person. 

1580 Pappe u. Hatchet 3 Suidi dydpppcrs must be taken 
vp, els thcile not stick to check the king. 1618 R. Cakmcn- 
TER Soules Sent, to 'J'hou art n Didapper peering vp and 
clowne in a moment, tjuj Pope, etc. Art Sinking 83 'J'he 
didtipper.s arc .aulliurs, that keep themselves long out of sight, 
under water, and come up now and then, where you least 
expected them. zB^t Colton Lacon I. 163 Wilkc.s was one 
of those didappers, whom, if you had stripped naked, and 
thrown over Westminster bridge, you might have met on 
the very next day, with . . a laced coat upon his back, and 
muni^y in his pockcL 

Didascflklio (tlidtrsk.'u'lik), a. [ad. 1.. didas- 
calic'us, a. Gr. liHaoKoKiKbi fit for jtcaching, in- 
structive, f. StStao’iroAos teacher, f. firSdtrxMFto teach.] 
Of the nature of a teacher or of instruction ; didac- 
tic ; pertaining to a teacher. Hence DidMcaTics 
sb. pl. : *« Didactics. 

xdoQ R. Baunp.ro Fait/f. Sheph. 42 'This of .some is called 
the pidasculikeor Doctrinall part of a Sermon. 1638 A. SvM* 
SON in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. II. 94 This is a Didas- 
calic Psalm, wherein David te.'xchcth sinners to rc])eiit by liis 
doctrine. 17x8 Prior Solomon Pref., Under what species it 
may be comprehended, whether didasc.alic or heroic, 1 leave 
to the judgment of the critics. 18x3 T. Busuv (title\ 
Lucretius’ Nature of 'i'liings^ a Didascalic Poem. 1833 
Lvtton England^' Eng. iv. tv, They have no toleration 
for the didascalic affectations in which academicians delight. 
1866 Elgin tjf Cathedral Guide 1. xxu 'The didascalic power 
of the drama. 

So Dlda’scalar g., of or pertaining to a teacher, 
didactic ; noftce-wd. 

a 1846 WoKCK.vi er cite.s Bih-wer for Didascalar. ^ a 1873 
T.ytion AV«. Chillingly ix, Give off chaffing, .said Bo\ 
lowering the didascular intonations of his voice. 

Dida'tfCaly. Gr. Antiq. [mod. ad. Gr. fldkx- 
a/ca\ia instruction, teaching; in pi. as in quot. 
So mod.F. didascalie.] In pi. The Catalogues of 
the ancient Greek Dramas, with their writers, dates, 
etc., such as were compiled by Aristotle and others. 

X83X ' 1 '. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. 11887) 79 Did not 
they give to nielopocia, cla^regraphy, and the sundry forms 
of ninasculies [printed -ics], the precedence of ail other 
matters, civil and mililnry? 1849 Gkotk Greece 11. Ixvil 
(i 863> Vi. 26 The first, second and third [tetralogies] are 
specified in the Dida.skalies or Theatrical Records. 
Didder (.di’daj), v. Now only dial. Forms : 
4 diddir, 5 didir, dyder, dedir, -ur, 6 dydder, 

7- didder. See also Ditukm. [Found in the 
14th c. related to Daudeu and Dodder ; the form 
in all being frequentative as in loiter^ fiuUert etc. 

It is not certain whether they belong to an ablaut stem 
didj dati. dod (du(TS, pr whether they are entirely onomato* 
prcic, didder e.g. being a natural imitation of tremulous 
motion, and dadder, dudder. dodder, variation.^ expressing 
clumsier or heavier forms of It. Didder if chiefly northern ; 
JliTHERj which appears later, is also midi, and southern, the 
iher arising out of ’der UA in father, mother, hither, etc.) 
intr. To tremble, quake, shake, shiver. 
c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 264 Cald l/rigus'] . . pat 
inakts wicchis fill diet to diddir. ctuaAvmv.Arth.yw, 
Dyntus gcrut him to clediir. C1440 York Myst. xxviii. a 
My flesshe dyderia & daris for doute of my dede. c 1460 
Ttmmeley Myst. (Surtees) 28, 1 dase and I dedir For ferd 
of that tay lie. e 1590 Uye IVay to Spy t til Hous x x8 in H nzl. 
E, P. P. IV. 28 Bows, gyries, and luskysh strong knaues, 
Dydderyng and dadderyng, leaning on their staues. a 1693 
UitquHAUT Rabelais iii. xx. 167 Diddering and shivering his 
Chaps, as Apes use to do. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet. 
(Morell) I, To didder (shiver with cold>, atgeo. 1790 Mbs. 
WiiKKLKR Westmld. Died. (1821) 34, I tjuile didderd for 
fear. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Didder, to shiver, to tremble. 
Hence Di'dderiixg vbL sb, and ppl. a. 

c X440 Ptvmp. Patv. x2x/x Dyderyngo for oAAn,Jrigiius. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Btrgeresds Com. Hist, I 18 By h» ex- 
traordinary chattering and diddering, one half of his Teeth 
dropt out. 178s Huiton Bran New IVark (£. D. S.) 347 
Mer knocking knees, and diddering teeth melted my heart. 
1869 Lonsdale Oloss,t Didderiu*»girse, quaking grass. 
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Biddest, rare f. didst^ and sing. pa. t. of Do v. 
XHdAl* (di'd’I), v.^ colhq. or dial. [app. a 
paralld form to Didder, the formative suHTixcs -le 
and -XR being somewhat akin in their force, though 
the former is more strictly diminutival. Cf. Daddle, 
Daidlb ; there are evident analogies both of form 
and sense between didder^ dodder^ diddle^ dotldU.] 
tl. intr. To walk unsteadily, as a child; to 
toddle ; Daddle. Obs, 

16311 Quarmcs Drv. Fancies 1. iv. (t66o) 3 And when his 
forward strength began to bloom, To see him diddle up and 
down the Room I 

2 . intr. To move from side to side by jerks ; to 
shake, quiver. 

Durns F.p. to Major LogaiuxCu Hale be your heart, 
hafe be your fiddle ; Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle. 
ixiSzo TANKAiiiLr.yM’W <i846i 60 Vou .. wi' your cl.'irion, 
flute, an* fiddle, Will gar their soutliern lieart-striiigs diddle, 
ito I). Wr.iiSTER in Harp Ret\frtiosh. Ser. 11. (1873) 154 
\Vi fiddling and diddling and dancing The hou.se was In 
perfect upro.'ir. 

3 . trans. To jerk from side to side. 

1893 Stkvknson Catriona 173 A flddlcr diddling his elbock 
at the chimney side. 

Bi'ddlei v:^ [app, onomatopoeic, representing 
the effect of singing, without uttering connected 
words, Dialeclally deedk and dootue are used 
in a similar sense.] trans^ To sing without 
distinct utterance of words. 

1706 E. Ward Hud, Kediv. 1 . vi. j .So all sung diffrent 
Tunes and Graces, Such as they us’d to lull and diddle To 
frownrd Infants in the Cradle. 

Diddle (di*dM), colloq. [A recent word, of 
obscure origin. 

It is possible that sense x was transferred from Diddle?'.', 
and was the source of the name Diddi.f.r, and that sense a 
w'as a back-formation from that word. Sense 2 might hoW' 
ever, as far as form and meaning go, he related tuOE'.. 
tUdrian^ dydrian to deceive, delude (cf. what is said of the 
sufllxes -(*r and -/c*, under Diddle ; but there is an in- 
terval of eight or nine centuries between the known occur- 
rences of the words. It is worthy of note also tluiL doodle 
occurs in the sense ‘to befool ', and that dootile sb. ‘simple- 
ton, noodle ’ goes back to c 1600.J 

1 . *To waste time in the merest trifling* (Forby 
1825). Ilcnce 7 b diddle a\vay\ to trifle away 

(time), to waste in a tiifling manner. 

x8s6 Scott JmL (t8yo) I. 250 A day diddled away, ,incl 
nothing to show for it ! z8ag Ibid, 17 Feb., 1 was at the 
Court, where there was little to do, init it diddled aw.ay 
nw time till (wo. 

2 . trans. a. To cheat or swindle ; to victimize ; 
to ‘ do *. b. To do for, undo, ruin ; to kill. 

x8o6 .Si'RR l^inler in I.ond. II. 127 That flashy captain . . 
may lay all London under contribution, .but he can't diddle 
me. 1809 European Maf;, LX. 19 We shall soon find our- 
selves completely diddled and undone. x8xo W. B. Khodks 
Ifotnb. h'ur. iv. (1822) 22 O Fusbos, Fusbos, 1 am diddled 
quite \IU dies\ 1817 T.ady Gkanvili.e Letters^ (1894) I. 
Ill He. .exclaimed, ‘ Then you are diddled ! ' Think of the 
effect of this slang upon incroyable ears ! z8a3 Byron Juan 
XI. xvii, Toor Tom was . . Full fl.a.sh, all fanev, until fiiirly 
diddled. 18*9 Marryat F, Mildmay xvii, 1 .suppose we 
diddled at least a hundred men. iSjjo .Sala Tw. round 
Clock (i 36 i) 145 I'hc labourer . . invariably finds himself at 
the end of the week victimised, oq to use a more expressive, 
though not so genteel a term, diddled, to a heart-rending 
extent. 1879 Public Opinion 12 July 42 He may diddle his 
tradesmen. 

b. To diddle out of\ to do out of, swindle out of. 
18x9 Scott Jrnl, 27 Mur., I am diddled out of a day all 
the same. 1833 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1 1 . 285 What a cheap book 
is (he last Hogarth you .sent me I I am pleased now that 
Hunt diddled me out of the old one. x886 A. Griffiths 
Pauper Peer i. You were robbed, euchred, diddled out of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Hence Di'ddling vhl. sb. and ///. a. 
ax^ l?ov.^Diddling\IVs>. 1864 IV. 268 Diddlini^, rightly 
considered, h a compound, of which the ingredients are 
niinutcnes.s, inter^t, perseverance, ingenuity, audacity, non- 
chalance, originality, impertinence and grin. x8m Jres/fu. 
(inz, iQ May 2/3 No Interference with the Diddling of tbe 
Public. 


Diddla. sb. slang md vulgar, [Three different 
words : cf. prec. vbs.] 

1 . The sound of the fiddle ; cf. next. 

1806 J. Train Poet. Fn>eries f Tam.), In their cars it Is a 
diddle Like the sounding of a Addle. 

2 . A swindle, a deception. 

xWa P unch s Sept. xxo(Fitrmcr) And something whispered 
uie> 4 n diction cha.sie— It*.s all a diddle I 


3. A slang name for gin, and in U.S. for liquor 
generally. Hence diddle-oove {slang) y a keeper 
of a gin or spirit shop. 

c 1700 Street Robberies Cofisidet^d^ Diddle^ Geneva. ' iTae 
New Cant Diet., Diddle, the Cant Word for x8^ 

Mayhew Pamd with Cold 111. L 252 (Farmer) And tlicre’s 
a first-rate ' diddle-cove ' keeps a gin-shop there. 

Uddla- in comb. [Connected with Diddle 
v.^, v.:i] Diddlo-daddle, * stuff and nonsense’, 
'fiddle-faddle*: cf. tiltledatth. Diddle-dee, a 
name for the shrub Empetrum rubmm in the 
Falkland Islands. Diddle-diddle, used to denote 
the sound of a fiddle, or the action of playing it. 
Diddledum (in 6 •dome), used contempiuonsly 
for, or in reference to, something trifling. 

xjjsj Skelton (Tiirf. Lastrelf^t What blundcrar is yonder, 
that playth didil diddil He fyndith fals mesuris out of his 
fonda fiddill. tS 98 naSTOH Dreatne Sintttse Ejects n 


When thou find&st a foole for thy diet, feede him with a Dish 
of Diddlcdomes, for I have done with thee, e 16170 {title of 
sougi^ 'Diddle-diddle, or the kind country lovers.* 17^ 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary .Sept., Mtz, Thrnle. Come, let us 
have done now with all this diddle-daddle. 1797 Canning , 
etc. ill AHti-yacobin No. 5. 19 Reason, philosophy, ‘ fiddle- 
dum diddledtim 18. . Nursery Rinte, Hey I diddle diddle ! 
The cat and the fiddle. ^47 Sir J. C. Ross Voy, S'. Seas 1 1 . 
249 A roaring fire of ‘diddle-dee * ready to cook our supper. 
1893 'rimes 27 May 14A ’llie open country I Falkland Islands] 
is cluilted with short scrub called diddle-dee {Rntpeirttm 
rubruM\ 

Diddler (di'clbj). [Of obscure origin. 

Found first in the name of ‘Jeremy Diddler’, the chief 
character in Kenney's farce, * Raising the Wind’, brought 
out in 1803. The name w.^s of course intended to be con- 
temptuous and ludicrous, and it seems probable that it was 
formed on Diijulk v.^ sense 7, or on the first clement of the 
curlier diddle-daddle, diddle-dum i&ec Diddle-) ; i! is also 
urobabic that Jeremy Diddler's characteristic methods of 
‘ivn'sing the wind', by continually borrowing small sums 
which he docs nut pay back, and otherwise sponging upon 
people, gave rise to the current sense of the verb (Diddle 
r.'' hCMise 2\ of which ‘diddler* is now naturally viewed as 
the .igent-noun.] 

A mean swindler or cheat; one who diddles [jcoplc 
out of what belongs to them. 

1803 J. Kenney Raisinff IPind 1. i, in Inchbnld’s Coll, 
/’VmyxdSis) I. iij Oh, it s Mr. Diddler trying to joke him- 
self into credit rtt the bar. Ibid, 114, I wasn’t born two 
hundred miles north of Lutiuun, to be done by Mr. ].)iddlcT, 

I know. Ibid. 116 (Diddler io(/uit‘ur\ This it is to carry on 
trade without a ppital. ^ Once 1 jiaid my way . . but thou 
art now, Jerry I )idalcr, little better tlian a vaganond. a 1849 
Poe: Diddling Wks. 18^4 IV. aftg Your diddler is guided by 
self-interest. 1863 Hoi.land Lett, Joneses iii. 48, I think 
you are a diddler and a make-believe. 

Dido, obit. f. Deed, died (sce Die v.), did (sec 
Do v.), 

tBi-deoalie*dral, a. Cr^^stal. Obs, [f. F. 
didknidre (llaiiy) + -al: see Di- pre/.’'^ i.] 
Having the form of a ten-sided piism with five- 
sided bases, making twenty faces in all. 

zSoS 'iy R, Jameson Char. J//«.(ed. 3) 204 Di-dccahcclral 
felspar. 

Udelplliail (doidedfiatO, a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Didelphta (F. Didclphes, Cuvier 1795), f. Gr. 81-, 
Di- - twice + bfXipvs womb : see -an.] belonging 
to the subclass LHdelphia of the class Mammalia, 
characterized by a double uterus and vagina, .'ind 
comprising the single order of Marsupials. So 
Bidalpliio, Dlde'lpMno, DidaTphons adjs., in 
same sense; Sldelph, Didelphid, an nniinal of 
the subclass Didelphia, or of the family Didclphidso. 
(opossums) ; Bide’lphold a., double, ns the uterus 
in the Didelphia. 

1847 ANSYED.dN(:. World \x. 197 Insectivorous irulelphine 
unim.'ils like the otios.sum. X847 Cra|c, Dideiphoid. (iBm 
Richardson Geof. viti. 314 Jne dtdelpina have special 
bonus, called Marsupial, for .sunportiiig the pouch.] 1872 
htivAUT Elcm. Auftt. 17 Didclphuus mammals. 

Didimist: see Didymist. 

Didine (doi'doin), a, Zool. ff. mod.L. didus 
the dodo -1- -ine.] Beloftging to tne family DididtK 
of birds, akin to the dodo. 

1883 C,F, Holder Marvels Anhn. Life 158 On the island 
of Rodrigiiuit lived a didine bird, the Pciophaps sclitarius 
of Legunt. 

Di:-diu*riUll, a. [f. Di- 2 twice + Diuknal.] 
Occurring twice a day. 

1654 Woodward MoUusca (1856) 32 .Some water-brcathens 
require only . . a di-diurnal visit from the tide. 

Bidle (doi’d’l :, sh. local. Also 5-8 didol'.l, 9 
dydle. [Derivation unascertained; see the vb.J 
A sharp triangular spade, used for clearing out 
ditches and water-courses ; also a metal scoop or 
dredge fixed to the end of a long pole, used for 
a similar purj^osc. Hence Didlo-man, a didicr. 

X4M Chauiberl. Acc. in Kirkpatrick Relig. Ortlers Nor- 
wich 11845) .3x6 Raid to the didalinun and other haliourcrs, for 
c-arrying the muck out of tlic said ditch {of Norwich CastlcJ. 
*573 Tusskm //hjiA (1878) 38 A didall and cromo for drain- 
ing of ditches. 168B K. Holme A rmoury iii. 244/1 A Didall 
and Croiue to drain Ditches. 17x0 Hilman Tusser Kedi- 
vivus, Didal, a triangular s^iadc, oh sharp us a knife, ex- 
cellent to bank ditches, where the Ctirth is light .and pestered 
with a sedgy weed. 1787 in Gkose Provinc. Gloss. Mi 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xx. (18841 148 We have Ue 
' dydlcs '. 'i'hey arc large nets made of wire, at the end of 
a pole, with which we can scoop the broken pieces of 
ice up. 

BliUe (doi'd’l), V. local. Also dydlo. [CT. prcc. 

A sugge.stion is that didle is worn down from aike-fteh>e.\ 
a. trans. To clean out the bed of (a river or 
ditch), b. intr. To work with a didle or didling 
scoop. Hcncc Bl dUnif vbl, sb., Bi 'flier. 

x8o3 W. Taylor in Robberds if/cw. L 471 The older the- 
ology of the reformers is so gone by. . that 1 dlionld despair 
of the patience to didle in their mud for pearl-muscles. 
n x8a^ Forby Poc. E. Anglia, Didle, to clean the bottom 
of a river. 183$ MuniciP. Corf, ist KePt, App. iv. 2465 The 
Surveyor of Didlers (of Norwich] superintends the persons 
employed in cleansing the river. 1842 Ann. Reg. 195 
Messrs. Culley and Cossey lately built a didling boat 1863 
Morton Cyei. Agric. (jIoss., Didle (Norf., Suflf.), to clean 
the bottom of a river with a didling scoom s86s W. Win 1 a 
E'ast. Eug. 1 . 81, I.. saw only a man who appeared to l>e 
hoeing the river bottom. He. .was the dydicr. X883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads w. (1884) 112 The dykes arc kept 
clear, and the channel of (ho river deepened, by ‘dydUng’. 


I . . At the end of a long pole is a metal scoop, in the shape 
of a ring, with a network .. attached. This is plunged into 
the river, and scraped along the bottom to the side, where it 
is lifled out and the semi-Hquid mud poured on to the rond. 
Ibid. xvii. 124 *i'he reach had been dydlcd ouL 

tBidoL Obs. [Skent suggests * a tale of Di<lo \ 
an old story.] ?An old story, a Ihricc-tolcllfllc. 

*377 Langl. PI. B. XIII. 172 * It Is but a dido*, quod 
hjs ductour, * a dysoure.s tale [C. has the r/.tr. a oydo, a 
dico, a dede, abido.] 

Bido 2 (dai'dtf). l/.S\ slang, [Origin uncertain.] 
A prank, a caper ; a disturbance, * row * shindy* ; 
esp. in phr. to cut {np) didoes, 

HAi.inpKToN Sam Slick in Eng. (Bartlett), 
'Ihem Italian .singers recitin' their jabber . . and cuttui* 
didoes nt^ a private concert. x8s* New York Tribwit 
so Apr. (Farmer Wc should hove had just the same 

didoes cut up by the chivalry. X869 Mrs. Stowe OMtown 
Polks Z06 They will he a consultin’ together, and cullin' up 
didos. 1893 Q‘ ICouchJ Delectable Duchy 271 What a dido 
he do kick up, to be sure. 

t Bi-do:deoa]l6*dral, O. Crystal. Ohs. [f.F. 
didodicahire (Haiiy) + -al : see Dr- frefy i.] 
Heaving the form of a twelve-sided prism, with 
Fix planes in each base, or twenty-four feces in all. 

x8^-X7 R. Jameson Chtir. Min. (ed. 3) a«4 Di-dodeenhe- 
dral asparagus-stone , . is a six-siilcd prism, truncated 011 
the lateral edges, and acuminated on the extremities with 
six planes. 

BidOXlia (doidJu*nia). Math. [From the story 
of Dido, who bargained for ns inuen land as could 
be covered with a hide, and cut the hide into a 
long narrow strij) so as to inclose a large space.] 
(See quot.) Hence BlflonliA a. 

1873 Tait Quatemums (ed. a) 191 If we give the n.^me af 
‘ Didunia* to the curve, .which, on a given surface and with 
a given perimeter, contains the greatest area, then for such 
a Didoinaii curve [etc.]. 

Bidopper, ob$. form of Didapfer, dabchick. 
Bidrachlll (doi*druL‘in). Also 6 didragme, 
dldramme, 6-7 didrachme, didrom. [ad. L. 
didrctchma or didrachmon, Gr. Mbpaxpov a double 
drachma ; f. fii-, Dl- + bpaxph Duachka. Cf, 
mod.F. didrachmei] An ancient Greek silver coin, 
of the value of two drnchmrc : see Dkaohma. 

X548 XJDALL,.etc., Erasm. Par, Matt. xviL 24 Doth your 
ma.HtLT l.quoih they^ p.iy a Didram fer trybule? 1582 N. T. 
(Khcin.i Matt. xvii. 24 Your maislcr doth he not pay the 
dii.Irnr.hmcH? X649 Jem. Tayi.ob Gt. E.xemp. iii. xiv, 45 
A Sit.lo or didrachme the fourth part of an ounce of Silver. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Didram , . an ancient coyii . . of our 
money, it values 15./. 1807 Robinson /I f/r/Eca v. 
xxvi. 55(.», 2 drachime or didrachm -• \s. 1879 H. Phii.ufs 

Notes Coins B .\ didraclim of Velia in Lucama presents on 
the reverse a lion destroying a slag. 

Bidradunal (ddidriK’km&l), o. [f.prcc.-f-AL.] 
Of the weight of two drachmae: applied to the 
st.Tter, a gold coin. 

1771 Kavek in Phil, Trans. LX I. 466 ’ 1 ‘hc didrachmal 
gold of Philip and Alexander is aliout 4 grains heavier than 
our guinea. 

Didst, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

+ Bidll*COi V. Obs. [ad. L. dtdiicHre to pull 
asunder or apart, pull in two, f. Di- *, Dis- + 
dtlcPre lo lead, draw. Used in 16-1 7lh c,, and some- 
times confused in form with Deoi.ioe.] 

1 . trans. To pull or draw away or apart. 

1578 Banimkk Hist. Man i. 26 By this y^ arme is di.s- 
taunt, and deduced from the ribhes. 1650 Bulwrr Authro- 
pomet. ixB It is moved and diduced outward and forewurd. 
astiA ScARiiCKoM ElucHd (17051 8 7 ‘be exlreaiiis of any 
crooked line nmy . . be further and further diduced, (ill thu 
crooked line be .stretched to a strait line. 

2 . To dilate, expand, enlarge. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leam, 11. xxv. 8 ix. 124 'i'he expo.sitioii 
is diduced into large comcnlaries. 1657^ roMi.iNSON Renou's 
Disp. 307 Us seed brayed and drunk in passuin . . diduccs 
its pas-sages. 

Diduoe, -ment, obs. (erron.) ff. Debuce, -ment. 
t Bidu’Ct, V. Obs. [f. L. diduct- ppl. stem of 
didiici^e \ see prec.] ssDiJ/ut'K i. 

1676 Grew Anat. Leasvs i. iv. (1682) 155 The Iciuicr 
'I'hrcds, being ho far diduulcd, os soinctinics to stand at 
Right- Angles with the greater. 

t BidU'Ction. Obs. [ad. Ij. dlductidn'eniy n. 
of action f. diducifre : see Dibucb and -TION.] 

1 . Drawing or pulling apart, separation. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. v. By whose diduction or rent 
a place wa.s opened for this future edifice to be erected in 
Him. 2649 hvi.v:i:i<I*atAoMyot. it. ii. 107 Thi« Diduction of 
the laps. x66x Boyle .S^r/wx" xi/*/! tr ill. iv. (1682)70 The 
strings . . must draw as forcibly os those witltin the bladder 
so as to hinder the diduction of the bides. 

2 . Dilatation, expansion. 

>634 Jack-son Creed vii. Xxv, By a gentle diduction or 
dilatation, of that sense which was included in the Apostles' 
Creed. X664 H. More Mysi, Inn/, 214 'I'hc 1260 days being 
but tbe Diduction of those larger measures of three times 
and a half or of forty two months in more numerous 
parts. 

Biduotively, obs. (erron.) f. Drdcctivbly. 
Bidymate (di-dimA), a. Zool. and Bot, [f. 
mod.L. didym-us, a. Gr. bibviA-ot twin + -ate.] 
Paired, twinned; a^DiDYMOua. So Bi’flymatad a. 

X&43 UvMyuuLVii Brit, Moths 1 . 70 Near the apex is a 
faint didymated brown spot, S876 Harley Mat, Med. 
(ed. 6) 36^ I'he sterns^ are sometimes x Inch in length, and 
the spherical heads inch in diameter and didymate. 
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li Bi'dyinis. Anat. Oh, PI. -es. [f. Gr. 8«- 
hvfAoi testicles, orig. * twins *.] - EriiniiYMis. 

(rx400 Lixnfrixncs Ch'ttrg. 169 poruj Ks dindimi gotfc 
artcr^and iVyiics to jfe ballokisj 1543 i'HAHEMON / 

( 10 I he didymes Leu thin skynnes, which compnKse 

the >toncs, and lioldc them hatigyng. 1347 Bookub lSret\ 
Htaltk ccrxxii. 104 Of thi*. Sipbac tlie two dydymex be 
ingendred the which doth disceud to the intones. 1883 Sjftf. 
sSifC. niifymis, a synonym of EpUiidymh, 

t Bi'draiist. Ohs, la 7 Didimist. [f. Didym^ 
usXai. 6iovfno$ twin, surname of the apostle Thomas, 
+ -IST : cf. John xx. 24-27.] A doubter, sceptic. 
x6o 7 R. C. tr. £sti\‘ftHc*s World of Wo$uUn Ep. T)c<I., 
I'hose Didymists, wtio will bciceuc nothing except their 
.senses ■s.'iy Amrn. 1631 R. H. Arraij^Uf/i. W/tolo ( 'rrature 
X. § 3. 87 If any bee a doubtfuU Didimist in this poinct, 
or a disputcfull Scepticke. llfd, xii. § 4. 134 Didiniists. 
Scepteckn, or Athist.s. 

Didymite i (di dimaii), = prec. 
xBaa liltic^w. Mag. XI. 465 His Lordsht]) is a Dyditnitc 
ill politics and religion . . he must put forth hi.s finger to 
touch, ere he^he convinced. 

Di*dy]llit6 Min, Also erron. didrimite. 
[Named 1843 from Gr. 8<8v/*-os twin, being thouglit 
to be one of two minerals containing calcium car- 
bonate in combination with silica.] A micaceous 
schist found in the Tyrol, nearly allied to Mus- 
covite, 

1863-71 Watts Diet. C/u:m. 11 . 3UI Uidrbuitc or Didy- 
mitf. x868 Dana Min. 311. 

Bidymiuili (didi mi/'m). Chem, [mod. f. Gr. 
8t8vft-os twin, with ending -him used with new 
metals. The name referred to its close associa- 
tion (‘twin-brotherhood’) with lanthanium pre- 
viously discovered, both metals being found asso- 
ciated with cerium.] A rare metal, discovered by 
Mosander in 1841 ; found only in association with 
cerium and lanthanium. Symbol Di. 

Chmical Gaz. I. 4 Mosander, the discoverer of Ltii- 
thanium, has found that these^ nieliils .arc alw’ay.s tnixed 
with a third ri«w element (didyniiuin), from which at prc.scnt 
it is impossible to separate them. 1867 W. A. Mii.lkr 
Elem. Chetft. 1. (w 1 . 4) 166 Small quantities of didymium in 
sohition.s of lanthanium and ceriuiit. x8m Daily jVrrc'x 
tt Feh. 3 6 method of separating cerium from didymium. 
DidywoilS (di dimss), a. Bot, and ZooL [f. 
mod.L. didym-uSi a. Gr. di^v/Jt-os twin f -oi;8. In 
iiiod.F. dtdyme."] Growing in i)airs, paired, twin. 

X794 Marivn Rousseau's Hot. xxxi. 483 'Ia« outer onc.s 
tnccUrieH] bcin^ . . didyraous or twinned. 1870 Hookkr Stud, 
Elora 171 Arnlmce.T. . . anthers didymou.s. 

II Bid3niftlllifi (didint^’ini^) AV. [rnod.L. 
(Linnieus, 1735'. f. Gr. 8t-, 1)1-2 twice, two + 8 i 5 - 
I'aptf power, strength j fancifully referring to the 
superior length of two of the stamen.^.] The four- 
teenth class in the Liuna;an Sexual System of plants, 
containing those with four stamens in pairs of un- 
equal Icngih, and comprehending the Natural 
Orders ZaSm/**, Efrofhulariacext and other smaller 
groups. 

Hence Bi'dyxiam, a plant of this class ; Didy- 
aa'xnian n., Sldyxia'mio a., of or pertaining to 
the class Didynnniia ; didynamous. 

>753 Chamukhs (.>(/, .Vm//. S.V., Didynamia. .ofthisclains 
of plants are thyme, lavender, ba.sil, etc. 1794 Maktyn 
Rousssau's Bot. ix. 91 The fourteenth class, didynaniia, 
.sicnifying th.tt two of the stamens .ire stronger than the 
otners. s 8 a 8 Wkiister, Didynatn . . DidynamUiH. x 88 a 
OcicviK, Didyttamic. 

Bidynamoua (daidi'nainas, dirl-), a. Bot. [f. 
ns prec. + -0U8.] Of stamens : Arranged in two 
pairs of unequal length. Also of a ilower or 
plant: Having four stamens thus arranged; be- 
longing to the Tdiiiia'an class Didynamia. 

*794 Martvm Rousseaus Bof. xxii. 314 The corolla . . per- 
sonate with four didynamous stamens. 1830 Linulkv iVar. 
Syst, Bot. 'itrs GlobidariHeXy .stamens 4 . . .somewhat didy- 
iiunious. *«57 IIenkkev Bot. 355 Orobancheueje . . Flowers 
monopetalous, didynamous. find. 357 A general resem- 
blance exists between the. .other didynamous monopet.i]on.s 
Orders. 

Didynamy (doidi'nami, did-). Bot. [f. prec. 
-Y : cf. milononmtSy autonomy.] Didynamous 
condition or structure. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Sjyst. Bot. *34 The didynamy of Acan- 
thacem is frequently difTereiit fiorn that of Scrophularirien: 
in the posterior ptiir of stamens being the longe.st. 

Bio ((ldi}i sh,^ n. dice (dais), diea (daiz). 
Forms: 4-5 dee, 6-8 dye, dy, 6- die. Btur. 

4 des, 4-5 dees, deys, dys, 4-6 dyse, dyco, 5-6 
diii(e, (dysae, 6 dyyss), 5- dice ; also 5-6 dyes, 

5 dies. Also Sin^, 4-5 dyse, 5-6 dyoo, 5-7 
dice ; Blur. 4-5 dyoes, 5 dises, dices, dyoys. 
[Early ME. it?j dee^ pi. </tV, dttSy a. OF. de (nom. 
sing, and obi. jd. I2-I4thc. r/«), mod.F. aV, pi. 
d^s « rr. duty datzy Cat. dau^ Sp., It. dado ; in form 

L. dtUnniy subst. use of ^usy -um ‘given', pa, 
pplc. of dare to give. It is inferred that, in laic 
pop. L., datum was taken in the sense ‘ that which 
IS given or decreed (sc. by lot or fortune') and was | 
so applied to liie dice h^’ whicli this was determined. 1 
Latinized tncdi;wal forms from It. and F'r. were 
dadus^ decius. 


I In late OF. the form dey occurs in 14th c. ; and dex was 
: sometimes used in sing, down to 17th c. : cf. the i4-i7th c. 
Eng. use of dice os King. The remarkable point in the 
history of the Kiig. word is the change of dOy dis. to dSy 
dys {dyse. dyesy du e), in the M E. period. I’lie oldest Chaucer 
M.SS., Tiarl., Ellesm.. Hengwrt, have dees, which also sur- 
vived (Ls late as 1484 in Caxton, but dys occurs in the other 
Chaucer M.SS., and in rime in the Ihxlleian MS, ed JCyug 
.A lisa under, p.irt of which is in the Auchinleck MS., attri- 
buted to the middle of the r4th c. Before 1500, dpy dfs 
$ecm to have completely pa.s.Aed from the I into the I class, the 
fortunes of which they have since shared. As in ^euesy the 
plural s retains its original breath sound, proltably because 
these words were not ordinary plurals, but as collec- 

tive words ; cf. the ong. plural trucCy where the collective 
sense h.is now pa.sscd into a singubir. I'his pronunciutioii is 
iiulicnted in later spelling by h c : cf. the umlaut plurals lu Cy 
mice, the inflexional forms hcnceyouccy twice, sinccy and the 
wonls icc, nice, ndsnee, deriocy defence, in all which -<•« 
represents a phonetic and original -s. In the newer senses 
whi-re the plural is not collective, a form (d.iiz) of the ordi- 
nary type has arisen; cf. the non-collective later plural 
yennies^ 

I. With plural dice. 

1 . A small cube of ivory, bone, or other material, 
having its faces marked with spots numbering from 
one to six, used in lmuics of chance by being thrown 
from a box or the Itand, the chance being decided 
by the number on the face of the die that turns 
uppermost, b. pi. The gaine played with these ; 
esp. in phr. at {the) dice. 

a, singular, dee, dye, dy, die, 

*393 Dowrr L'onf, 1 1 , aog The chaunce is cast upon a dee, 
But yet full oft a man may sec [etc.]. cx^ys Pilgr. Lyf 
Mauhode ?. cv. (1869)56 Nouht so gret .i.s a as in a dee. 
1570 Levins Manip. 96/41 A dye, alca, 1589 Vappe w. 
ilnUkei (1844)23 Hce'le cogge the die. x6xo B. Jon.sun 
Alih. II. i, You .sh.ill no more d«de with the hollow die, Or 
the frailc card. 1656 Stanley Hist. i*hilos. viii. 85 So to 

c.asi the dy that it may chance riglit. x68o Cotton Cames/cr 
ill Singer l/ist. Cards 336 He puts one dye into the box. 
* 7®5 Centmvhk Gamester 1. i. To tench yon the niaii- 
.ngcmeiit of the die. 1779-8X Joh.nso.n L. E., Butler 
II. 101 To throw a dye, or play at cards. x8aa Ha/litt 
l ahii^d. II. vii. 156 Dependent on the turn of a die, on the 
tossing up of a halfpenny. 1838 Dk Morgan Ess. ProEtb. 
7-1 'I he rail probability that &kio throws with a die shall 
give e.xaclly icxio aces. ^ x^s F. Ham. E.xempi. Enhe 
Philol. 68 'I'lie cast of a die Is absolutely impos.sible of pre- 
diction. 

fi. plural. d08, dees, deys, dys, dyse, dyoo, 
dise, dice. 

c 13^ K. Brunnk Citron. /f'lrMVt Rolls) 11392 Somme pleide 
wyh ue.s and tables. 1340 A yenb. 45 pc gcmcneK of des, and 
of tables. X3. , A'. Alts, iMS. Laud Misc. 622) 3297 pc rv- 
baude pleiep at pe dys l#.v/. Weber, deysj Swipe Kcfde pc 
folc is w'ys. 1 1386 Chavckr Pard. T, 5 They daunce nnd 
pleycM at decs [so llarl., Ifeng . ; Camb. dels, Petw. dys, 
Corp. dyse, Lansd, disc] bothe day and nyght. 1387 Trk- 
VISA Ifigdeti (Rolls) VII. 75 Pleyengc wip dees of cold. 
11400 Destr. Troy i622(.MS. <»i5w)'rnedraghtc.s, the dyse, 
and uper dregh ganinc.s. 1474 Caxton Chesse 127 In his lift 
hand ihre dyse. 1472 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Pictes loo Hi.s 
maistre pleyed gbidly attc disc. 14^ in Eug. Gilds (1870) 
422 The towne clerke to fyndc ihcym Dice. X4BX- 90 tfowarU 
Ifouseh, /»X*x.(Roxb.) 337 Fora hale of dys-se. 1484 Cax’io.n 
Eabtes of Avian (1889) ai Whichc doo no thynge but phiyc 
with dees and cardus. 149$ Act 11 /ten. F//,c. 2 § 5 Tnc 
Tenys, Closshe, l)ise, Cardcs, Bowles. 1536 R. Deerlev in 
Pour C. Eng. l.ett. 35 Sunic at cardes and sumc at dyyss. 
*556 ( Ariw/.frV./V/Virj (Camden) 73\Vyi;hplayd wylh kyngc 
Henry ihc viii^' at dysse. 1576 Fi.KMiNo/’rtWf///, Epist. 340 
In cast ing a pairc of dyce. x^ Barkt .1 Iv. D 656 1 ne life of 
u man is like .1 game .it the dice. 1603 Hoixano Plutarch's 
Ro%h. Quest. (1892) 57 Playing at dice with cokall bonevs. 1697 
Dryiikn Aiueiil i.\. 452 From Dice and Wine the Youth 
retir’d to Resi.^ 17^ K. Back Barham Downs 1 1 . 54 Lord 
Winterliottoin i.s ruined by the dice. x8sx Bvkon Mar, Eal, 
IV. ii, They Have won with false dice. 1871 Tavior 
Jeanne Dare ni. i, Rough soldiers left their oaths, nnd 
dice, and lewdiios. 

7, singular dice, plural dices : cf. obs. h\ sing, dez. 
Act 12 A’ ir/t. //, c. 6 § i Lcs . . jcues appellc/ coytes 
d)'ccs, gettre de ixjrc. f 14x5 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 666 I tic 
tains, dyse. 1 1440 Promp. Parr.'. 121/1 Dycyn, or pley 
wylhc dycys, aleo. c 1450 Bh. Curtasye 228 in Bal>ees Bh, 
3J6 Ne at the dyces with him to play. 1474 (Jaxton Ches\e 
132 He caste ihre dyse and on cche dyse was a sise. 1483 
Caih. Anyl, 99/1 A Dice, ta-xillus, a/ea, igu Hui.okt, 
Dice or die, a/ea, tains, thtssera. 1677 Lr/. Gentiles 
Ml. ion .\mongst the (irecians xv/Iria signifies a Dice . . the 
cast of a Dice was most casual and incertain. 1751 Mrs. 
E. Hevwoou Hist. Betsy Thoughtless IV. 30a Protesting 
never to touch a card or throw a dice again. 

2 . Tn hgurative and allusive use ; thus sometimes 
= Hazard, chance, luck. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen, /'sCb. When kyng Henry ^per- 
ceived that the dice ratine not to nis purpose, ne abstained 
from the assaulte. x^ Stenskr F. Q. 1. ii. 36 His harder 
fortune was to fall Under my spearc ; such is the dye of 
warre. 1594 .Siiaks. Rich. Ill, v. iv. 10. 1 haue set niy life 
vpon a ca.st, And I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1676 
D’Urfey Mad. Fickle iv. i, The uncertain Dice of Fate 
thus far runs well. 1693 Dennis Imp. Crit, ii, 8 If that was 
his design, the Author has turn’d the Dice upon him, I gad. 
174E Young Nt. Th, vi. 37 When .. th’ important dye <)f 
life and death ijpmi doubtful, ere it fell, And turn'd up life. 
1844 Dishaki.i Coningsbyw. vi. The immensity of the stake 
which- he w.is hazarding on a most uncertain die. xSyi 
Morley Voltaire (t 886) 169 France and Austria were both 
playing with cogged dice. 

b. Phrases. * 1 * (a) To make dice of (a person's) I 
bones ; see quot. 1646. f \h) 7 'o set {fttl) the dice I 
upon {any one): sec quot. 1598. {e) The die is I 
cast ', the decisive step is taken ; the course of j 


acticin is irxevocably decided, (t/) Upon a or 
die : depending upon a cliance or contingency^ in 
a critical position, at stake ; so to set upon the die, 
(e) In the dice : liable to turn up, as a contingent 
possibility (cf. on the cards^ Cakd shij a e), (/) 
In comparisons : as smooth, tme, straij^ as a die. 

a. 159* R. Turnbull Exp, St. fames X03 They wU make 
dice of their bones, but they will haue the extremitie of 
them. t6ax Dukton Anat. Mel. iir. i. in. lit. (1676) 268/1 
We will not relent.. till we have confounded him and his, 
made dice of his Imnes, as they say, see him rot in prison. 
X646 J. C)ooKE Vind. Lazo 22 We Nay proverbially ' make 
dice of his bones ’, the meaning whereof is, that if a pri- 
Koner die in execution, after the Crowner has viewed his 
body, the creditor hath dice delivered him at the Crowne 
Office as having all that he is likely to have. 

b. 1598 F1.OUI0, Staucheggiare. . to set the dice vpon one, 
to tyrannize oucr one, 1658 Whole Duty Man xii. f 6. 94 
Thou . . takest this opportunity to set the dice iijion him. 

Bentley i'hal, introd. 3 He will put the Dice uimn 
his Readers, as often as he can. 

C. 1634 Sir Herhekt 7 Vw, A iij b. Is the die cast, 
must At this one throw all thou hast g.'iind be lost ? 1700 
OzELL Vertot's Rmn. Rep. 11 . xiii. 287 Ca:.sar.. throws 
liimself into the River . . suying . . It is done : The Die is 
thrown. 1879 G. JMEREnnii /iwjt/ xxvii. (1889) 26a The 
die i.s ca&t—l cannot go back. 

d. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 230 To recover her young 
when ihcy ."irc upon a dye. Ibid. 393 Ah poor soul . .It will 
nut now bee granted ihcc, when thou art upon thy dye. 
x8ax Byron Sardun. 11. i. 139 But here is more upon the 
die -;i kingdom. 183a Southkv Hist. Penins. H'ar 111 . 
S^QtVhcn Rochcjuquelein..sct life and fortune thu.s upon 
the die. 

e. 1838 Dk Quinckv Greece under Rom. Wks. VI 1 1 . 317 
h Is hardly ' in the dice' that any downright novelty of fact 
.should remain in reversion for tins nineteenth century. 

f. XS30 P.m kgr. 629 Make this horde as sinothe ns a dyce, 
l ommczmg des. x6m Haki.uvt Voy. ( rSroi 1 1 1 . 256 Goodly 
fields. ..IS pl.'iine and sinoothe as any die. e 17x0 C. Fiennes 
Diary (tSHS) 151 Y*' tide was out all upon the sands at Least 
a mile, wch was as .smooth as .1 Die. a ivm Gay .Vongs iV 
Ball., NtwSong on Nezv Similiesy You’ll know me truer 
than a die. 1877 Spry Cruise Ciui/tenger xiii. (ed. 7) 226 
Arums climhing fiAy feet up large trees as straight as a die. 

8. A small cubical segment formed by cutting 
anything down, t Also, a small cubic.al bullet (cf. 
die^shot), 

Ic xm Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 6 Take the 
noiiiiu)le.s of a calf, swyne, or of shepe, parbuile hem, and 
.skerne [?keruej hem to dyce. 1496 f.d. Treas. Acc, .S'cotl. 
I. 29s For cutting of viij‘* and ix dis of irnc to the pellokls. 
X549 Prwy Council Acts (zSoo) II. 350 Dyce of yron. ijm' ; 
shott of Atone, v®. ax6a8 F. Grevim.k Sidney »39 
Wounded . . with a square die out of a licld-piece. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng, Ifouse-kpr. (1778) 141 Dish them up . . 
with turnips and carrots cut in dice. 1889 B. Wiinuv 
Azvakening M. Fenwick II. 166 She hacked her buttered 
toast into dice. 

7. with dice in singular. 

14. . Anc. Cookery in Hottseh, (7r*<f.(i7yo) 466 Take fres.she 
hr.iune of h bore solhen, and cut hit in arete diccs.^ rxaao 
/Alter Cocorntn ( t86a) 38 Square as dises pou shall hit make. 
X557 RiiCdRUE Whetsf. R ij, I haue a dice of Bras.se of .64. 
vnccs of Troye weighte. 

fb. With negative ; never a dyse - not a bit, 
not in ihc least. Obs. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 808 pai . . shall . . neuer dcro hym a 
dy.se. 

II. with plural dies, 

4 . A cubical block ; in Arch, a cubical or square 
block of stone forming part of a building; spec, 
the cubical portion of a pedestal, between the l^se 
and cornice ; i*Dado 1. fb. A square tablet. . 

1664 Evklvn tr. FrearCs Archii, 123 The Italians call it 
tlie Zoccolo, Pillow or J.)ie (because' of its Cubique and ■ 
solid figure). 1706 Leoni Alhertts Archit, 1 . 13/1 A kind 
of little Wall, which we shall call the Plinth, others perhaps 
may call it the Dye. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphith, 
240 Some Plinths, or rather DyeSj .seen upon the second 
Cornish, ibid. 265 Marble, cut thin in small square Dyes. 
a X748 Wati k (J.), Young creatures have learned spelling of 
words by having them pasted upon little flat tablets or dies. 
xSsa Gelt. PonTpeiana 1 . vi. 109 'rhese figures stand, .upon 
little square plinths or dies. 1834 E. dk Warren tr. De 
Sanity's DeeuiSeaW. 224 The coping, .is composed, first, of 
a culie, or die, measuring nearly six yards on each side. 

5 . An engraved stamp used for impressing a design 
or figure upon some softer material, as in coming 
money, striking a medal, embossing paper, etc. 

Often used in pairs, which may be dissiinTlar, for impressing 
unlike designs on opposite sides of the thing stamped (as in 
coining), or corresponding, 0110 in relief and one counter- 
sunk (as in an embossing stamp), 

X699 in M. Smith Mem. Secret Sendee App. 19 To bring 
or send to him some Deys . . to coin some MilPd Money. 
rx7a4 Swift Consid, Wood's Coinage Wks. 1761 III. X64 
There have been such variety of dyes made use of by Mr. 
Wood in stamping his money. 1787 T. Jefferson WHt. 
(zSsg) II. Z23 The workman . . brought me . . the medal in 
gold, twenty-three in copper, and the dye. x86a T. Morrall 
Needle-mcUtvtg 16 Making sail and racking needles . . by 
means of dies fixed in a stamp, after the manner of making 
buttons. 1879 H. Phillips Addii, Notes Coins 1 The por- 
trait is reduced, .to the .sise it is to occupy on the die. 1879 
Cassell's Tockn. Educ. IV. afii/x The die . . is a block of 
steel welded in a larger block of iron, the uiipression of the 
intended work cut in its face. 

6. The name of various mechanical appliances : 

spec, a. One of two or more pieces (fitted in a stock) to 

form a segment of a hollow screw for cutting the thread 
of a screw or boll. b. Ihe bed-piece serving as a .support 
for metal from which apiece is to be punched, and having 
an opening through which the piece is driven. 0. Forgittg, 
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A device consisting of two parts which net together to give 
to the piece swaged between them the desired form. d. 
Ifri^makiHg, A mouth*piece or opening through which 
the clay U forced, serving to mould it into the required form, 
e. A part of the apparatus used in crushing ore : see quot. 
T88t. f. Shoi^makitUt etc. A shaped knife for cutting out 
blanks of any required shape and sue : cf. Dis 
ttiB'd J. Smith Panorama Sc, -J- Art I. 59 1 ’he best out- 
side screws are . . cut with what are called stocks or dies. 
1833 Holland Monti/, Metal 11 . 107 'J'he interstices are 
then filled by the insertion of the hardened steel dies. 1856 
Fmrmet^s mag, Nov. ^06 (Brick-making) The mouthpiece 
or die is about half-an 4 nch deeper and half an inch broader 
than the stream of clay after it passes through the moulding 
rollers to the cutting apparatus, a 1875 Chambkklain in 
Ure Diet. Arts 1. 529 As soon as it has . . forced the clay of 
one box through the die . . the plunger returns and empties 
Ithe other] box of clay through a die on the opposite side. 
i88x Raymond Mining Gloss,^ DiCy a piece or hard iron, 
placed in a mortar to receive the blow of a stamp, or in a 
pan to receive the friction of the mullcr. Between the die 
and the stamp or muller the ore is crushed. 1885 Uarpt-rs 
Mag, LXX. 982 By mc.Hns of * dies or sole-shaped knives, 
in a clie-machine, required shapes, sizes, and widths are cut 
out. Before the use of dies, soles W'cre * rounded out ’ by 
hand . . Steam-power and revolving die-block [were] applied 
in 1857. 

7 . Sc. * A toy, a gewgaw * (Jamieson). 

(.Mso in nursery language liic-dic. Identity with this word 
is doubtful.) 

1806 Jamieson, /?/>, a toy, a gewgaw. Lot A. s8i6 Scott 
Anti^. xxi, ‘'Hie bits o* weans wad up . . and toddle to the 
door, to pu* in the auld Blue-Gown that mends a* their 
bonny dies,' ^ z8i6 — Old Atori, x.‘ Vc hae seen the last o' 
me, and o’ this bonny die too', s.Tici Jenny, holding between 
her finger and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

8. attrilK and Conib.y ns die-likcy -shaped adjs. ; 
die-hlocky •machim (see 6f); f die-bone, the 
cuboid bone of the tarsus; tdio-shot, shot uf 
cubical form, dice-shot ; die-sinker, an engraver 
of dies for slamping (see 5) ; so diu-sinking ; die- 
stake: see quot. 1874 ; die-stock, the stock or 
handle for holding the dies used in cutting screws 
(see 6 a) ; die-wise a. and adv,y in the manner of 
a die, in a cubical form. See also the compounds 
of Dick. 

163^ T. Johnson Chirurg. 934 It knit by Synar- 
throsis to the *JJle-hone. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts II. 99 This 
must . . be left lo the experience of the ^'die-ibrger. x688 
R. iiui.ME Armoury ui. 378/1 A .. ^Uie-Iike figure four 
uare every way ; a square .solid. 1875 Ukk Did, Arts 
. 99 ‘I'hc very cross-gr.amcd, or highly crystalline steel, .ac- 
quires fissures under the 'dic-press. 1878 Hu.vr.EY Physiog r. 
148 A huge ’’die-shaped mass of stone. 1581 Styw’AKd Mart. 
Disci pi, II. 14 3 Such as hano *dic shot .. contrarie to the 
Cannons & lawes of the field. 1815 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 
317/a Ktnploycd by . . *dye sinkers and ornamental cn- 
gravers. 1803 3 July 9/7 Mcdiliists and die- 
sinkers have been very basy . .in view of the Royal wedding. 
1874 Knight Did, Meek, I. 59a .s. v. Coining-pressy 'I’he 
lower die is on what is termed the \lie-Ktake, and gives the 
reverse impression. 1863 Smiles ludust. Biogr. 938 He., 
seems to have directed Ins aiteinion to screw-inakinff. .and 
[mude] a pair of very .satisfactory *dic-stocks. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 138 In *die wise or cubically. 170a 
Thorilsby in Phil, Trans. XXV, 1864 The heads not Die- 
wise, as the large Nails now arc, but perfectly flat. 

IHe, sb/ slang, [f. Die v.^] Only in phr. To I 
make a die {of il) to die. 

i6zi Coi'GR., FouXranx iaupes, to turne vp the heeles; 
goc feed wormes, make a dy. Ibid.y Tirer les chausses, to 
kicke vp ihe heeles ; to make a dye. x8i]} Metropolis 1 . 58 
I thought he was going to make a die of it 1 Why, he 's as 
old as the Ilills. M'^Centuiy Afag. XXVI. 938/2, ‘ I be- 
lieve you're trying to make a die of it ', said the doctor. 

IHe (ddi), v.^ Pa. t. and pplc. died (doid) ; 
pr. pple. d^ng (dw'ig). Forms* a. 2~4do^-en, 
dei-e(n, 3 dei^-ou, deai^-e, 4 day-e, 4-5 deghe, 
4-6 dei(e, dey(o, (5 deyn), 4-6 {north.) de, 4- 
dee, 0 , 4 '5 di^-en, dyj-on, digh-e, dygb-o, 
dy«en, di-en, 4-7 diy, (5 dyi), 4-8 dye, 4- die. 
Pa. t. a. 3 dol^ede, toide, deaido, 3-5 deid(o, 

4 daide, dayed, de^ed, deied(e ; north, deyt, 
ded, 4-5 deyd(e, deyed, 5 deghit, -et, -t, 5- 
north. deed, deit, deet. B, 4dycdo, 4- 5 dyde, 
4-6 dide, (5 dyet), 4 -8 dyed, 4- died. [Early 
ME. dc^Hy deghetty corresp. to ON, deyja (orig. 
d^yjay OSw. and ODa. doia. Da. diky Sw. di^y 
OFris. delay dejay OS. dSiatty OIKi. loimran, MHG. 
tinmen ; these represent an OTcut. strong verb of 
the 6lh ablaut class *daivj-any pa. t, dha. pa. pple. 
dawan-y the strong inflexions being retained in 
ON. {d^' ddtnn i’-*dawans). In the other 

langs. and in Eng. a regular weak verb. No in- 
stance of the word is known in OE. literature (its 
sense beinp expressed by steor/an, sweliany or the 
periphrastic wesast diad, pa. t. wms diad : see Dead 
I d) hence it is generally held to have been early 
lost in OE. (as m Gothic, and as subsequently in 
all the continental WGer, langs.), and re-adopted 
in late OE. or early ME. from Norse i^but some 
think that the facts point rather to the preservation 
of on OE. dtegant diffin, in some dialect ; the word 
appears tq have been in general use from the x 2th 
o.,even in the s.w. dialects (see Napier in His/. 
Hoh Rood, E.K.T.S., 1894% The ME. de)eny 
deghin came regularly down ta 1500 as t^eye, which 


was retained in the North as dey, de, dee (still cur- 
rent from l4incashire lo Scotland) ; but in standard 
English dc^he was in 14th c. (in conformity with 
the common phonetic history of OK. eh, tally eohy 
as in dyey eye, Jlyy high, lie, ntghy thighy etc.) nar- 
rowed to di^y dighcy whence the later dyty die, 

I'hc oiliest text of Cursor M. (Cotton) has only dey \ in 
the jatcr texts this U frequently altered to tiighe, ayfy when 
not in rime, in the late Trinity MS. sometimes even in rime, 
with change of text. Chancer used both dey and i/yr, the 
C. T. (Ellcsm. MS.) contains in the rimes 92 examples of 
deye and 50 of dye. Both forms arc also used in the Wy- 
clifite version, and both occur in Caxton'a work-s. 

The stem dun. appears also in Gothic in the ppl. a. 

OE. liiaii (i-iiaiui-oz) Dkad, and the kb. e/aupus, OE. A/rtjy 
Death ; also in a/dOjan i'.-HifdAivJadSy p.T. iiple. e/iiau/d- 
{'.-a/dOwid-) vexed, worried. ('Xlie relationship of Gothic 
diu'iwA, uudhoaneiy etc. is uncertain.) The simple verb has 
rIiuwu a notable tendency to die out, and leave its place to 
be taken by derivatives : thus in Gothic dauPnan to die.] 

I. Of man and sentient beings. * literally. 

1 . intr. To lose life, cease to live, suffer de.ith ; 
to expire. 

'I'he proper word for this, and more especially for the 
cessation of life by disease or n.*Uural decay (to which it is 
often restricted diaicctallyi, but also used of all modes uf 
dc.atli, .AS ' to die in battle*, 'at the shake', * at the hands of 
justice’. 

a. Forms de3-G(u, dey-e(n, dei3-e(n, dAi-d(n, 
day, de, dee. (After 1500, north. Eng. and Sc.) 

c 1x31s /My Rood {iSQi) For)mn 6c ic im dc3cn sccal. 
rxM5 Lay. 28893 {>e aide king du^ede. /Aid. 31796 A1 folc 
gon to dc^cn. axaas Auer. R. to 8 Me schai cr dcieii. 
//•id. no lie ]>olcde sundrt pine, & dei3cde. c lapo.V. Fug. 
Leg. 1. 69/31 1 Heo dcidc bane |»ridde day. a 1300 Cursor M, 
'.•4139 (F.din.) I-atte vs dcieti samin [Colt, dei, Fat*/, deye]. 
13. . /hid, 16762 1 i9(Cotl.) Him was not gcuc. .plas, War-on 
he mi^t dec layre. .but deed heTe in )><> air. 13, . //'id. 1 1323 
(Gi'itt. I pat he o dede stild iicuer ciei.Til he suld sc crist self wit 
ei [y'r///. .IAS', deje, c3el. 13. . Sir Bcucs 3135 p.it emperur 
nc3 d.Tidc, His wif Lonfortede him Sc saide. 1375 B ARiinoK 
Bruce. 1. 430 Hys failyr. deyt tharfor in my presuun. e xxjBo 
.Sir FerumA. 5738 Ecli man schal 1 ysi n on .such nray As he 
daye]* ynne, c 1380 W vci.ii- /f X-jr. (1880) «/» Crist deyedu 
to desLrie pis heresye S' allc his martyrs aftir deyeden. X38a 
Rom. MV. 8 Where wc deicn, we deien to the Lord. tX386 
Chaucer Pnoress* T. 82 And eek hire f<»r to preye 'J*o hcfii 
nurc help and socour when we deye. c 1400 /jcsir. Troy yj 1 
All dropet the dule as he degh wold. /Aid. 9«;si The buei ne 
deghet. a 1490 Sir Amadaee iCaiiideti) Ixxii, Thcnnc sone 
aftur the klnge deet. cx^ Promp. /\irtt. 117 Dcyyn, 
morior. C1460 Tcnmeley myst. tSurlecs) 40 It gars me* 
ipiakc for ferd to dee. e 1470 Henry Wallace ii. 127 Than 
wist he nocht of no help, uol to de. 1483 Cax ion Cold, 
Leg, 142/9 Hys fader and modcr deyden. t 1489 — Sonnes 
0/ Aynton iii. 79 Noble knyghtes clcycng full myserahly 
vpon the evthe. /risoo Au/Arotvn A/nid xxiv. in Am- 
o/des Chron, (t 8 ii) 902, I fshal) dey sone after ye he gone, 
xw Lyndksav Monanhe 6114 Ncucr to de agnne. a x6o5 
MoNir.oMiiKiE. Sonn. lix. 5 'i’o see S.t many lovers^ but re- 
demption, dec. a s8oo W. Douglas Soptgy For bonnie Annie 
Lawrie, I’d lay me dow'n and dec, x8m K, Waui.h Birtle 
Cartels Tale iz Yu dc.sarvcn a comfortable sattlcmciit i’tii 
top shop when yo dee'n. 

B. Forms di)-e(u, dy-e(n, di-6(n, dye, dy,dio. 

c 1330 R. Bkunnk Chrou, /Firnv (Rolls) 14306 He wa-s .so 
wounded, he most dye. X3. . Cwrf<»r.1A. 7939-60(0011.) For 
bu sal witt pat i sal noght lye he son of harsabc he sal die 
\Cott. lei, dei, Fair/, legh, occij, Trin. Ij^e, di3cj. 13.. 
Guy IVartv. (.A.) 630 Felice saicT toGij, pou dost folic paiow 
wilt for mi louc dye. 13. . F, F, A //it. P. A. to 6 pa^ for- 
tune dyd your flvsch lo dy^c. 13 . . Song of I’es/erday 
87 in F. k. P, (1862) 135 A mon pal nou partep and dis 
\rime wys]. xflo Wvclif Rev. xiv. 13 Blessid the deede 
men, that dieii in the D^rd. c X3B6 Chaucer Afiller's T. f>9j 
And for the sniert lie wendc for to dye, As he were wood for 
wo he gan lo cryc. a X400-50 A lexander 1260 (Ashm. MS.) 
To do as dri^ten wald deme & dyi [i 1 /.S'. D. dye] all to- 
ccdirc. 1477 Sir J. Pa.ston in Paston Lett, No. 806 III. 207 
Vf 1 dyghe ny the Cyle of I.A>ndon. 1483 Cath. Angl. 99 
'I’o Die, uurri, 1593 Li>. Hernkils Froiss, I. ceexv. 4R.S l o 
dye in iiri.sun. ijol .W ilson Khet.ix<^(>'j)xi, b, Undoubtedly, 
the lawier ncuer dielli a hegger. X|^ Chrmi. Gr, Friars 
i Camden ' Bl'hys yci c this kyngc Henry the thirdc dyde. X633 
Earl Mancii. Al MondoK}.e>/j) 142 He that will live when 
he dyes, must dye while hcc lives. 1635 A. Siaekorp Fern. 
Glory (1869) 147 Herarmes exprcs.H the Crosse whereon Ho 
didc. X65X Hobbes Leviath, 11. xix. 90 Not uiivly Monarrhs, 
hilt also whole Assemblies dy. Milton /*. vii. 

544 la the day thou eat’st, thou di’st. 1695 Wotioward 
A at. J/ist. Earth 98 The Shfll-fish ..live and dye 

there, xyxa J’ope lipcct. No. 48 P 6 Little Spirits that are 
born and die with us. X7»7-38 (Jay haldcs \. xxvii. 511 So 

§ maned and dy’d. X7a8 Nkw'Ton Chronol. Amended 37 
omc of these Archons iiiight dyo before the end of the ten 
yvar.s. 1769 Johnson in Boswell LifeyxZ^i) 211 It matters 
not how a iniin dies, but how he lives. 1807 Wori>.sw. If hite 
Doe VII. 31 ^ At leiigih, lhu.s faintly, faintly lied To earth, 
.she was set free, and died. 1847 Tknnyso.n PHne. Vf .‘^ong 4 
She mu.st weep or she will ilie. 

b. Const. To die o/vl malady, hunger, old age, 
or the like ; ^violence, the sword, his own hand ; 
from a wound, inattention, etc. ; through neglect ; 
on or upon the cros.s, the scaffold, at the stake, in 
b.ittle ; for a cause, object, reason, or purpose, for 
the sake of one ; formerly also with a disease, the 
sword, etc. ; on his enemies (i.c. falling dead above 
them). In earlier use the prepositions were em- 
ployed less strictly. 

c xaoo Ormtn 8656 Sippenn shule witt anan Off hunngerr 
de^enn bape. c 1330 R. Bbunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 850 Of 
his burpe his modcr deide. c 1340 Cursor Af. App, ii. 887 (B. 
M. Add. MS.) No wonim^. .uien n« schal of hure childe. 
c 1400 pestr. Troy 6598 All^t met hyni . . dyct of his dynttes. 


j 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D v, Yf they ete of that fruyte 
I ihey shuld deyc of it. 1580 Baket Alv.u 643 To die of the 
I pi.'igitc. XS90 Shaks. A/ids, N. 11. i. 130 She being mortall, 
i uf that boy did die. 1397 *"* ^ IP' £pU. Falstaffe 
1 .‘iliall dye of a SweaL xM-9 E. Rodvilb in Hatton Corn 
i (1^7^) 17 bike to diy of the small pox. 17x6 Addison 
f Drummer v. i, The wotind of which he dy'd. X798 Burns 
1 /.ett. Atr, Cunningham 7 July, If I die not of diatAse, 1 must 

f rish with hunger. x8^ Du Maithikr Peter Jbbetson 947 
thought I must die of sheer grief, 
j 138a WvcLiE Esi’k. V. 12 'J'he tlirulde part of thee shal die 
\ bi pestilence. ^ a 1631 Don.nb /Wms (1650) 10 We can dye 
; bjr it, if not live by love. X643 Denham Onpers //. 3x5 
I Disdains to dye By common hands. 1683 Col. Rec. Penn- 
I sytr/, I. 95 ACalfe that ]>yed, as they thought by Witch- 
i cr.Tft. 

I c X340 CuKtor Af. 26847 (Fairf.) Oft man deys poroii [Cot/. 

I of] an wotinde.^ 9389 Wvclie A’ w///. xvi. 29 If tlitir^ Vhid deeth 
of men thei dicn. /Aid. xxiii. 10 Dye my soule thurj the 
deeth of ri^twlsomen. A/od. If the child had died through 
neglect. 

13. . Cursor M. 17153 (CotL), I haf . . ded on pis rode tre. 
I/nd. 9039 1( Jiitt.) (Jod pal dide apon pe rode, c 1400 Destr. 
Ttoy Whan Criste on the crosse for our tare dcghii. 
1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 9«5 He that died on 
flip cross w.as lon^ a-dying. x|so j‘. Kei i.y J/ymUy We sing 
tht: praise. .Of him who died upon the cross. 

0x300 Cursor Af, 167624-89 iCott.) When pou deed for 
(Ircdc. rx3oo Havelok 840 , 1 wciie that we deye mone For 
hunger, ixite Wyclie Wks.ufiBa) 8 Rctly to dye for cristin 
mcniiu.H souTi.s. c 1489 Cak ruN Btaue/iardyn vii. 27 heading., 
'J’he whiclic deyde for sorowc. 1551 Hulokt, Dye for the 
lone of a tvomanne, Perire ftmiuam. 1553 'J'. Wii .sdN Rhet. 

i 15.80) 177, I can not chappe lhe.se textes in Scripture, if 
should die for it. 1580 Baret Alv. D 643 Willing to die 
for ones .safetie. 1581 Pkitik Gua^io's Civ. Couv. ill. 
(1586) 129, I should die for verie shame. 1599 Hakluyt 
/ ' fly. II. 11. 73 Shortly after they all die for hungcrand tvlil. 
x6m .Shaks. a. V. L. IV. i. 108 Men hauc died from lime 
to time, and wormes hauc eaten them, but not fur louc. 
1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 121 Though he dye for it, he 
cannot think of it. 1655 Ii. Vaughan SUe.x Scint. 1. Ded. 

( 1 858) 13 My God ! thou that didst dye for me. 1713 St eh.e 
Guardian No. 17 P 7 But child . . can you .see your mother 
‘ die for hunger. 183a 'J'knnvson Afay Queen 91 They say 
he's dying all fur love. Alod. To die fur one's opinions. 
,.»3«a Wycme 4 With dethes of sikiiyngus thei shiil 

die. ctaSfi Ciiaucku AUmk's T. 711 The place in which 
he schiduc dye With boydekyns. e 1400 Destr, Troy 8273 
Thow dowtles shall dye with dynt of my hoiid. 0x6xa 
Dunnb Uiarlni'arot (1644) 52 Aiiitihal . . dyed with poysoii 
which he alwaics rarryed in a ring, a xfiya Wood Life 
: (1848) 8 His grandmother i’eiieiupie. .died with grief, xt^a 
I E. Walker Fphtetus' Mor. xvi, To dye with Thirst and 
Hunger. 

1591 .Shaks. Ttvo Cent, 11. iv. 1 14 He die on liim that sales 
^ so blit your .sclfe. xyza-tA J’oi'K Rape J,oik v. 78 Nor 
fear'd I lie C'lnef lit' unequal fight to try, Who sought no 
more than on his foe to die. 

0. To die in a state or condition, 
a 1300 Cursor Af, 258S0 (Cott.) (^uh pat dees in dedli sin sal 
dueil in bale. 1389 Wyci.ik fer. xxxt. 30 Eclie in his 
wickednnssc shal die. X54(^ Compl. Scot. iti. 25 Cleopatra 
vas lyike to dee in mclaiiculie. lexa Hulokt, Dye in great 
debte, Reliugucre dcAitum. 1703 M aunurell fourn, ytrus. 
(1732) Lett. il. 3 To dye in the Koinish Communion. X78A 
Cowi’KR Tiroe. 150 Would die at last in comfort, peace, and 
joy. Atoii, He died in poverty and neglect. 

d. To die poor, a beggar, a martyr, a millionaire , 
etc. 

a iMMSAncr. R. xo8 Hco ouh for to deicn martir in hire 
inc-scise. X393 Gower Conyi II. 53 Lo, thus she detede a 
wofiill in.'iidr. X533 [see i /i]. xfiyx Milion P. R. iit. 429 
Bill so dy’d linpenitunt. 1683 Salmon Doron Med, 1. 17 They 
dycins it werolaughing. xyBi Cowri.R Retirement 14 Having 
lived a Iritlcr, died a man. 184a Tf.nny.son Vision cfSiu iv. 
T44 Yet wc will not die forlorn. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 
765/x Her old friend liad died a haiikruot. Woi-skley 
AfarlAoryugh I. 246 lie was every incti a sailor, and died 
an Admiral. 

2 . To die a (specified) death : to die by or suffer 
a particular death. 

Death prob. represents the OE. dcape instrumenlal, in 
dfape sweltan, L. mortc mori ; it w.ts in MIC. also pn ceded 
by various prepositions, on. in. a. a, a/I Ay, nvith ; hut is now 
generally treated ns a cognate object. Iti die a death, a 
w.ts prob. originally the preposition 0 '.see quot.s. c 1200, 

C 1386) hut came to he treated .ts the indefinite iiriirle. 
a. with in.strumental case, or equivalent pre|iobitton. 

[c 900 . /i //red's /.ntvs 14. 15 in J lioipc I. 48 (Bosw.) He 
sceal dcape swellan. a 1175 Cott. l/om. 221 pu si cair dea^c 
swcltunr ciaoo Trin. Cott. l/om. }8i pit shall a dc6c 
swdic.l 13.. Cursor Al. 66ofCoti. 1 O [/ air/. Wit, Gdtt, 
Gf, Trin. On] dtible ded p.Tn sal ^c-e dei. 138a Wycmf 
Ceu. ii. 17 In wliat ciier day sutheli tiuiw cli.sl there of, with 
deth thow shall die DsBB I'hoit schalt die by deeth [Vulg, 
morie morieris], — Judg. xiii. '99 Bi deeth die wo [Viilg. 
uwrte moriemnr]. for we han seen the Lord. — Ezelc. 
xxviii. 10 In deeth of vndruttmeydid men, thou shall die. 
c 1386 CnAt.’i ER Mclib. F fk.>6 Belli e it is to dye of (jrfl 5 MSS, ; 
Harl. on, Petw. a] hitter deeth. f X450 Aferiin 59 , 1 knowe 
nut what deth this foie shuii on dye. < 1477 Caxton fasou 
42 If 1 dye not of bodily deth 1 shal dye of .spirituel detb. 
1483 — G. de la TourOv, Your none deyd this nygltt of 
a good deihe. e 1500 Melusine *47 To deye of an euyl 
detli. x6a5-6 Pukcuas Pilgrims 11. 1041 He died of ms 
nalurall death, 
b. without prepohition. 

13. . Sir Beues 341, 1 ne recite, what dep he dige, Sippe he 
be cold. X3. . Cursor Af. 059 (GOtt.) And stpen dobil dede 
to dei [Cot/., Fair/, wit, Trin. on doubel depj. Ibid, 10917 
(Gott.) He pat first na dede mihc die [Cott, na ded moght 
dreij. c 1460 Tenomley Myst. (Surtees) 6 Thou shalle dye 
a dulfulle dede. «xg3) Lu. Brrnsms Huoh cxxv. 453 He 
wolde cause the emperour to dyo an yll dethe. i ^y Coi xa- 
DALK Rum. xxiii. xo My soule die y« death of y righteous, 
and my ende be as the ende of these. X998 Shak.s. Merry fV. 
IV. ii. 15B He .<ihall dye a Fleas death. x6oa Warnkk A/A. 
Fng. ix.xlv.(xCx9] uia But twentie two a natumll death did 
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die. i6ro Siiaks. 7 Vw/A i. i. 7»j ^ would fame dye a dry death. 
i6ii II1B1.F. y&tm xviij. la Signifying wh.it death he should 
die. 1687 Skitlk Rift. DrytUn 85 1 Me die a thousand deaths 
before i^le do so or so. xBja Tknnvson Miltef^s Dau, xii, 
[x)ve dispell’d the fear 'J’hat I should die &a early death. 

c. To die tiie death \ to suffer death, to be put 
to death. 

Dr, Johnson (Shahs, /1765) I. 311) says *“die the death 
seems to be a solemn phrase for death inflicted by law.’ 

>535 CoviiiRDALU xiii. 2sr Wc must dye the death, 

because we baue sene God tWvruF ili death die we). 
1581 I MMDARDic RtWft. II, vii. (1568) sdo If one do biirne 
a dwelling house maliciously, he shall die the death for it. 
X500 Shaks. d/iV/j. 1. i. 65 Either to dye the death, or to 
abiure Fur euer the .society of men. lOii — tywh. iv. ii. 

? I7 Dye the de.ath : When 1 haue .slainc thee with iny proper 
i.ind, He follow 'those that euen now fled hence. x8oi 
.SouniEY Thalaha ix. xxxix, And in that wild and despe- 
rate agony Sure Maiinnna had died the utter death. 1859 
1 'f.nni*son f.ancelotij Rhine 866 [He] had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

3. In. variou.s phrases, descriliing the manner or 
condition of death. j^Sometimos : cf. to.) 

To die Fwwr, to maintain a bold and defiant hearing to the 
list, i. e. like a gamecock ; n^hencc by contra.st to die dnn^- 
MiU\ todir hard^ i. c. with diiricnltyj relucianlly, not with- 
out a struggle; to die in one's hed^ i. c. of illiiesi nr other 
natural cause, the opposite of which is to die in one's shoes \ 
to die in harness^ i. e. in full work ; to die in the last dijeh^ 
i. e. in defending the last ditch of an entrenchinent, to iigltl 
to the last extremity; and in other .sitnilar phrases. 

*S *3 b”- Bekner.h Rroiss.l. Ixxxiv, 107 Wc shall not fors.ike 
you to dye in the quarrell. Ibid. 1 . cevi. 343 'I'j II he had 
m.idc an ende of his warr .. or cIs to dye in the paync. 
1631 Ri'TiiEHFORti Lett. II. ix. m88i) 384 Tt r.innot stand 
with his honour to<lic in the burrows. 1663 Ihgeiluntt or 
O. Cronttoell Pref. (i 67 J> 3 He had the fortune . . to dye in 
his bed, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. CreTv, Die like a Dog, 
to be hang'd. .Die on a Fishway, or in his shoes, tlie same. 
DU like a Rat. to he poysoiied. 171a Hearnk Coltect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.llll. 341 He dy’d in his .Shoes; liis Doims- 
ticks say of an Ajioplexie. a 17x3 BuRNKif^w;/ TimeU^(k^) 
I, 457 'riiere was a .sure way never to see it lost, and that 
wa-s to die in the last ditch. 1805 Ann. Reg. 370 Declaring, 
in cant terms, that they woidd 'die game*. x8fx .Svi>. 
Smith Wks. (18671 1 . 203 Nolbiiig dies so hard . . as inloler- 
.ince. bnll-haiting \\. Kllonlston Tracis I. xxviii. 

S), I don’t Mitend to die dunghill XB63 Fawcett Pol. Kcon. 
II. xi. f 1876^ 294 Reform is slow, and auuseii die hard, x^ 
Homezvard Mail 16 Nov. 951/2 Mr. P. A. Dyke h.iA died 
in harncs.s at his post ,*01 Ciovcriiment agent. x868 M. Pat- 
TisoN Aeadetn. Org. v. 129 1 .A:ariuiig in Oxford died hard and 
yielded up its breath not without many a struggle. 1870 
Sfurgron Treas. Dav. Ps. x. 15 Vciy few great persecutors 
have ever died in their lieds. 1871 Freeman Nomt. Conq. 
(1676) IV. xvii. 42 Men who .. h.id actually died in arms 
against him. 1875 .Stubba Const. Hist, III. xxi. 544 Tvike 
most medieval workers they .ill died In hamc.ss. 

b. Nezvr say diei never consent or re.sign oneself to death ; 
never give In. 

1837 Dickens Pickiv. it. Never .say die— down upon your 
luck. 1880 Payn Confid, Agent III. 161 Never say die 


luck. 1880 Payn Conjid. Agent III. 161 Never say die 
while there 's a shot in the locker. 

4. To suffer the pains or dangers of death; to 
face death. 

WvcLiF I Cor, XV. 31 Ech day I deic for ^oure glorie, 
briiheren. x|^6 ^ Tisdale // v’//., By oure reioy-singc which 
I have ill Christ Icsu ourc Lorde, 1 dye dayly. 1633 [see 1 0|, 
** tramf. and fig. 

6. TheoL To suffer spiritual death ; * To perish 
everlastingly’ (J.) ; cf. Dkath 5. 

H AMPULE Pr, Cottxe. 8139 poi salle ay deghaml lyf, 
and lyfand dyghe, And ever- mare payns of ded bus dryghu. 
x^ WVCLIF Rsek. xviit. 4 The soulc that shal synne, the 
illt shal die. 15SJ Rk. Com. Prayer Burlil of Dead, And 
whosoever liveth, and bcUevcth in him, shall not die eter- 
nally. 1897 IIakewill Aj^ol. ( 1630) 51a So long as Cod shall 
Hue, so long .shall the damned die. 

6. To die wtio : to cease to be under the power 
or influence of; to become dead unto ; cf. Rom. vi. 2. 

IVeshn. Assembly's Shorter Cateck. Q. 35 Sanctifi- 
cation, .whereby we. .are enabled more and more'todie unto 
sin, and live unto righteousness. 

7, To suffer pains identified with those of death ; 
(oflen hyperbolical) to languish, pine away tvith 
passion ; to be consumetl with longing desire ; to 
die for^ to desire keenly or excessively. 

i59t Lylv Rndym, 1. iv, The lady that be delights in, and 
dotes on every day, and dies for ten thou.saiid timSs a day. 
*593 Nashk CAm/V T. 33 a, He s.iw him swallow downe 
a Intte that he dyde for.^ 1599 Siiak.k. Afuch Ado in. ii. 6g 
And in despight of all, dies for him. x6io - « 7Vw/. 111. i. 79 
.\nd much lesse take What 1 shall die to want. AS83X 
Donne Poems 14 Dcarc, I die As often as from thee 
I goe. X711 AoniaoN S^ect, No. M f 2 Nothing is more 
common than for lovers to . . lingulsh, dcsp.iir, and dye in 
dumb show. 183$ Tennyson Eie&nare i4t-8, 1 die with 
my delight . . I would bo dying evermore, So dying ever, 
PLleSnore. Mod. coUoq. 1 am aying for a drink. 

b. To he dying to do (something) ; to long greatly. 

170Q Prior Celia to Damon B That durst not tell me, what 

I dy d to hear. 17x1 Steele .V/ect. No, 254 p 3 She dies 
to see what demure and serious Airs Wedlock has given 
you. 2780 Mad. D'Arbi.av Diary May, Mrs. Bowdier lia.s 
Io»B been dying to come to the point. 1786 Ibid. *7 July, 
Miss P~, who was . . dying with impatience to know. . every, 
thing about me. 183a L. Hunt Str A*. Esher (1850) 83 The 
wret was dying to escape him. 1893 G. Allen ScaUyioag 
I. 30 1 he pretty American’s dyii\g to see you. 

c. To die rvitk or of lauding \ to be exhausted 
by laughing. 


D'Arolay Diary 23 Aug.. An account he gave us . . would 
have made you die with laughing. 1790 Janr Austen 
Pride 4 r Prey, vL [1813) 194, 1 was ready to die of laughter. 

II. Of non-sentient objects, substances, quali- 
ties, actions, 

8. Of plants, flowers, or organized matter ; To 
Jose vegetative life ; to cease to be subject to vital 
forces ; to pass into a state of mortification or tie* 
composition. 

1388 WvcLiv x Cor. XV. 36 That thing that thou sowist, is 
not quykenyd, no but it deie flrst. c 1400 Pattad. on Jiush. 
in. 64a Tlioi wol multiplie Hiere as all other treen and 
herlics deye. SS13 I^ocglas AKneis ix. viL 140 Lyke u.s 
the purpour flour . . Dw\*nis away, as it doith raid or dv. 
>573 I’nsHKR llusb. (1878) 85 Good quick.sct hie, Old gatheid 
will die. 1599 SiiAKs. Hen, l\ v. ti. 43 Her Vine . . Vn- 
pruned, dyes. 1607 TorsKLi. Four-f. Beasts (1658) A77 The 
.same ixirt of his tail which is beneath the knot will die after 
.such bimling, and never have any seii.se in it again. X707 
Cnrios. in Hush, ij- Card. 6a The Plant, grown dry atul 
withered. .must dy. cxfao Sheli.kv Autumn s The pale 
flowers are dying. 1855 1 ’knnvson Aland vi. i. 6 I’he shining 
dafTodlls die. Hvxlky Phys. i. (cd. 3) 22 Iiidividum 

cells of the epidermis and of the epithelium are incessantly 
dying and being cast off. 

b. Said of the heart ; To cease to l)cat ; to 
sink as in swooning. 

i t6xf Bible 1 Sam. xxv, 37 His heart died within him, and 
j lie iH^c.-xmc as a stone, 177X Smollett lluntf>k. Cl. v6 Hme 
: P 18 My heart seemed to die within me. 1795 Southey yoitu 
I o/A rc 1. 2()ti It might be seen . . by the deadly pideiics.s which 
i cMsued, How her heart died within her. 

I 9./S. Of substances: To lose force, strength, 
i or active qualities, to liccomc * dead *, flat, vapid, 
j or in.iclive. 

i6xa Webster IVhite Devil tv. i, Best wine, Dying, makes 
stroiige.st vinegar. . *«»3 P: Nicholson Pract, Bnild. 390 
Piaster is said to die when it loses its strength. 

10. Of actions, institutions, states, or qnalitie.s : 
To come to an end, pas.s out of exi.stence ; to go 
out, as a candle or fire ; to pass out of memory, to 
be utterly forgotten, 

a 1140 Lo/song in Coit. Horn, an pine pinen biiruwen me 
. . from bene deaS '(Set neucr ne dcie'A 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) I. 7(Matz.) Dedes hat wolde dcie, .storye kepeh 
cuermure, c 1430 Pat lad, on 1 1 nsb, 1. 6oc.) A s conics i hat wol 
under growe her eye, That but thou lete hem nute, the sight 
wol die. 1548 Hall Chroa., Etlw, IV', 240 In who.se person 
died t he very suniame of Plantagenet. 1577 i*- GootiK Ileres^ 
bach's Hush. iL (1586) Tio The coles tliat are made of the 
Pine tree . . die not so fast as the other. X580 Bakkt Alx>. 
D 643 Tkjuc vtterly dieth, or decaieth. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, II. vi. t Heere bumes iny Candle out ; I, hcere it dies, 
>599 — Afnch Ado v. i. 301 So dies my reiienge. 17x0 Pri- 
DKAUX Orig, Tithes v. 337 But he dying the same year he 
I published iTiein ( Law-sl they also dyed with him. X7Xi Annr- 
i SON sped. No. 26 P 5 When 1 look ujion the 'rombs of the 
i great, eveiy Kriiotion of Knvy dies in me. x8ao Shelley 
j Ode Liberty ix. 13 Art, which cannot dic.^ 1847 1 'ennvson 
I Prim-, III. 189 Speak, and let the topic die. f87i Morlev 
I Voltaire 7 A fragile and second.'ii^ good which the 
world Is very willing to let die. z89e Du Maurikr Peter 
IbbdsoH 247 It is good that my secret mu.st die with me. 
b. Sometimes more directly fig. from i. 

>594 Hixmkr Ecel. Pol. i. xvi. (i6ti) 50 All these con- 
Irouersies might have dyed, the very day they were first 
brought foorth. 1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, i. id. 74 What 
euer Harry Percie then had said . . May reasonably dye, and 
ncuer rise To do him wrong. 180s — Txvel, N. 1. i. 3 'I’hc 
appetite may .sicken, and so dye. t6to — Temp. 11. i. ai6 
Thou lel’st thy fortune sleepe ; <Ue rather. 

11. To pass gradually away (esp. out of hearing or 
sight) by becoming fainter and fainter; to Side 
away. 

fiSBx Pkttie Guazsds Civ. Const, ii, (1586) 58 b, The fault 
of .some,who suffer the la.st letters to die bctwccnc their lectli .] 
1704 I’ui'E Windsor For. 266, 1 liear sweet music die along 
the grove. 1715-30 — Iliad 11. 126 Fainter iiiurmurs dy’d 
upon the ear. i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey t'. xii, 'I'he words 
died oil Vivian’s lips. 1833 Tennyson Millcds D. 74, 

1 watch’d the little circles die. 1859 — F.lainc 323 The 
living .smile Died from hi.s lips. 

12. To pass by dying (into something else) ; to 
change (into .something) at death or termination. 

1635 £arl Manch. Al AiIonifo{i(»yb) 97 The brightest dayes 
I dye Hilo dark night.*,, but rise againc a mornings. 1645 
i Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 20 The day dyes into night. 
1742 Young A7, Th. vi. 697 The world of matter, with its 
variou.s forms, All dies into new life. X7S< — Cctitnnr ii. 
87 He chat livc.s in the kingdom of Sense ^all die into the 
kingdom of Sorrow. 1784 Cowpkr Task 11. g6 The rivers 
die into offensive pools. 184a Ti-:VNysoN Day-Dream 188 
'fhe twilight died into the dark. 

b. Archit. To merge into^ lose itself by passing 
into\ to terminate gradually in or against » Cf. 15 c. 

1665 1 . Webu Stone-Hcng 88 A Parapet, .is let into, 
or made to die against the Columns. 1859 J ephson Brittany 
xviii. 291 The mouldings of the arches die into the pillars. 
2870 F. R. Wilson Ch, Lindisf, 1x6 There is a Btaircase 
turret which dies into the tower. 

III. With adverbs, forming compoimd verbs. 

13. Die a. To pass away from life gra- 

dually ; to faint or swoon away. 

X707 Curios, in Hush. 4* Card, 6a We see several Plants 
grow dry, and dy away. 271 1 AonisON Sped. No. 3 P 7 
She fainted and ^ed away at the .sight, 2723 — Cato, iv, 
i, I die away with horror at the thought, Pope Odyss. 

XIV. 401 Oh I had he . . in his friend’s embraces dy’d away ! 
i8ai Siikllkv Prometh. Unb. 11. il ax Droops dying away 
On its mate's music-panting bosom. 2853 K. w« Browne 
Grk. Classical Lit. (1857) >38 My feeble pulse fdigot to 
play, I fainted, sank, and died away. 


Tb. To diminish gradually In force or activity 
and so come to an cud ; to fade away, cease or dis- 
appear gradually. 

im Hacks Coiled. Voy. (1699) II. >5 The wind In the 
mean time dying away, I was b^liued. 2706 A. Bedford 
Temple AIus, ix. 17a The Voices, .seem to die away, xyxs 
Steele Sped. No. 437 pa 'Thu.s groundless Stories ate away, 
179a S. Rogers Pleas, Mem. n. 9c At his feet the thunder 
dies away. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 111. vii, I'he day died 
aw.Ty, and still he was wanting. 1840 K. H. Dana Mast 
xxv. 8x '.I’he breeze died away at night x86o Tynoail 
Glac, I. xxiv. >75 The direct shock oleach avalanche bad 
died Away. 

c. Archit. and Carpentry. To pass or merge 
gradunlly into the adjacent structure. Cf. la b. 

1869 Sir K. j. Reed Ship-build, v. 76 To be a feet deep 
amidships and to extend across until they die away with 
rise of floor. 1873 Ferguson in Tristram Lamt of Moab 
373 The arch must have died away against the towers. 

t d. trans. To cause to die or come to an end. 
rare “ 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8it) VIII. 23 By little and 
little, in such a gradual sensible death . . Ciod oies away in 
us, as I may say, all human satisfaction, in order to subdue 
his poor creatures to himself. 

14. Die back. Said of the recent shoot of a plant : 
To die from the apex back to the woody or peren- 
nial part. 

(!f. die doxvn ; herijaceous plants die down to the ground, 
tender slioois die back to the old wood 
1850 Heck's Florist Nov. 265 The shrub., will hi a manner 
prime itself, oral least those .shoots that reiiuiro removing will 
die hack, and there will be only the dead wood to cut away. 
16. Die down. a. T'o subside gradually into a 
dead or inactive state ; to die away. 

1834 Keble in Lyra Apost.itB.^^) 58 The deep knell dying 
down. 1859 Tennyson Elaine rrg Laughter dying down 
ns the jB^reat knight Approach’d them. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. $ 1. 267 j'lie war died down into mere massacre and 
brigandage. 2894 Antiquary May 32a The tin trade of 
C'oniwall died (town. Atod, The fire was left to die down 
of itself. 

b. Of plants : To die down to the ground, while 
the untlergrouiid stem and roots survive. 

I 1895 Home Garden 40 'I’o secure perfect blooms [of Crocusl, 

the mliage must lie left to die down of its own accord. 
Atod. I'his Polygonum attains a height of ten feet, and 
yet dies down entirely in the winter. 

16. Dieoff, a. To go off, be removed or carried 
off, one after another, by death. 

2697 Dampier Voy. I. T13 It is usual with sick men coming 
from the Sea Air to dye off as soon as ever they come 
within the view of the I.and. X741 RiCHAKUi;oN/’i>HfF/h(i742) 
III. 292 A Gentleman’s Friends m.Ty die off. 1807 Southey 
Espriellds Lett, III. 100 The Russian soldiers . . .sickened 
and died off like rotten sheep. 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge 
vii, Aecustometl to wish with great emphasis that the whme 
race of women could but die off. 1^7 Buckle Cwilia. I. 
xi. 649 That generation having died off. Mod, If the cattle 
and other stock are not sold off, they will die off. The 
cuttings ill the frames damped off, the plants in the green- 
hoiLsc died off. 

b. ttanjf. Of sounds, etc.; To die away, to 
pass away. 

2733 Dk For Plague^ (>884) lu This Rumour died off 
a^ain. 1805 Fi.inoeks in Phil. Trans, XCVI. 345 On the 
wind dying off . . it descended quickly to 30 inches. 2878 
Browning La .^aisiaz 45 If the harsh throes of the prelude 
die not off into the sw'cll. x886 .Sir F. H. Doyle Berninis- 
cenees 175 So the debate died off. 

17. Die out. a. Of a family or race (of animals 
or plants) ; To be (gradually) extinguished by 
death ; to become extinct. 

>865 Seeley Ecce Homo iv. (1866) 38 His house soon dies 
out. 1866 Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. 111. 306 So .sad that onc'.s 
family should die out. 2875 Jowe’it Plato (ed. a) III. 163 
P>.Trbarous iiatiun.s when I hey are introduced by Europeans 
to vice die out. >887 F. B. ZiNCKK Hist, witersieoti 173 
They never horc any more fruit, and gradually died out. 

b. 'Jo go out, or come to an end (gradually) ; to 
pass away or become extinct by degrees. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii, (1856) 219 I’hc lard-lamp 
died out in the course of the night. ^ 1873 Frf.kman Gen. 
Sketch xii. 9 21. 232 In England villainage was on the 
whole dying out. 2885 Truth ti June 036/a IHiblic interest 
had flaj^ged and gradually died out. 18^ A thenseum 7 May 
603/3 'i'o tell how the religions of Greece and Rome died 
out. 189a Du Maurikr Peter Ihhetson 43 The last red 
5tre.ik dies out of the wet west. 

1 18, Die up. To die off entirely, to perish. Ohs. 
a 2300 Cursor At, 4703 (Cott.) pan dcicl pc bestes vp Mden, 
Thoru pe hunger pat was sa kene. cl; 


a 2300 Cursor At. 4703 (Cott.) pan deief pe bestes vp biden, 
Thoru pe hunger pat was sa kene. c Ibid. 4831 (Trin.) 
pQ folke dexep vp al by dene. 2475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 4a 
His peple died up by gret mortal ite of pestilence. 256^-87 
Foxe a, 4 Af, 1x506) 76/1 Most ixirt of the husbandmen . . 
died up with the famine and jicstilence. 

Diet IliK trans. To furnish with 

a die ; to mould or shape with a die. 

1703 T. N. City 4 r C. Purchaser 213 The Shaathing-nail 
ought not to go through the Plank, .and the Head must be 
well claspetL or died, so as it may sink into the Wood. 288I5 
IlarpeVs laag, LXX. 38a Every niachtne-made shoe also 
has an ' inner sole* died out or moulded, to conrespond In 
shape with the * outer aole*. 

Die, obs, fonu of Dye v, and ih, 

[from the verbal phr, to die 
awc^i soft pulfh* 1$.] That dies away or has the 

2803 >96 If llhought yoo 

liked that- dR ei i MA.hllm.V- ^iM m tner 239/2 He sang 

n die.awa«^Hwe<ditiO^^M 20,000 a Ytarl. 

134 The o i ii il l M i' iaBwiE-itt: wmmme moved her bead. 
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8871 G. Mkrrdith //. Richmond xxv. (1869) 997 The Mar- 
gravine groaned impatiently at talk of such a die-away sort, 
ii Dieb (dib). ZooL [a. Arab. Hih^ * wolf*, 
also in some districts 'jackal*, -Heb. tiTib 
wolf.] A species of Wild Dog or Jackal {Canis 
anthm) found in Northern Africa. 

Fiscina Syno^sit Mammal, 181 ' Dieb' of the Arabs. 
Uaay Cat, Carnivora in Brit. Mus. 189. 
Ina'-bkok, sb. [from the phrase tv me back : see 
Die v.i 14.] The fact of dying back; the term 
for a disease affecting orange-trees in Florida, etc., 
iii which the tree dies from the top downward. 
x886 in S. Fallows Diet. 

Diaclous, etc., var. Dtocoioub, etc. 

II Bieotatis (dai,e*ktasi8). Pros. [a. Cr. dific- 
7a<r<r a stretching: see Di -3 and Ectahis.] 
Lengthening by the interpolation of a syllable. 

x^h^Atktmnunv^ Dec. 884/1 From the scientific point of 
view there is . . not a word to be said in favour of such 
grammatical monsters as if^cand i(iaaa6K. Tint it is perfectly 
easy to see how they arose from a misunderstanding of tlie 
* ^ic diectasis.* 

Diedapper, obs. f. Didappek, dabchick. 
Dledral, var. Diheukal. 
t Diegemaidcal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. bujyrjfja^ 
descrijjtive + -al.] Of the nature of a nar- 
rative or description ; descriptive. 

1694 Br. Mountagu Invocation Saints 184 That which he 
[Nazianzcn] hath U diegematicall, not by way of conclusion, 
or of approbation. 

II Dlegesis (daiiAlsrsis). [a. Gr. nar- 

ration, narrative ; in a speech, the statement of the 
case, f. birjyio/Mi to describe, narrate.] A narrative* 
a statement of the case. 

i8ao R. Taylor (title), The Diegesis, being a Discovery of 
the C 5 rigin, Evidences, and Early History of Christianity, 
t XHegO (dyp-gp). Obs. [Sp. Dic^o, the Christian 
name James, being that of the patron saint of Spain' 
see also Don Diego s. v. DoN.J 

1 . A name for a Spaniard: cf. Dago. (Alsoa/frtV^) 
<•1611 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh 4 he Fat, Wks. (1630) 

79/1 Next followcs one, who^ lines aloft doe raise Dun 
Coriat, chiefe Diego of our daies. To praise thy bookc, or 
thee, he knowes not whether, It makes him study to pr.iisc 
both, or neither. i6m Davknamt Play-lfonse to Let in. 
Dr.nm. Wks. 1873 IVT 55 The Diegos we'll board to rum- 
mage their hold. 1667 'l.)RvnEM .V/#* Martin Mar-aii 11. ii. 
This hungry Diego rogue. x68j7 M. Cui'PORf) Azotes Dryden 
(N.), That were ns Diego s.^!d of the poor of his piirisli, 
All the parish. 

2 . A Spanish sword, or one of the same sort. 

1709 Stkklk Tatler No. 39 R 40 Insulted by a Bully with 

ii long Diego. 1867 Smy i 11 SatloPs Word-hk., Diego, a very 
strong and heavy sword. 

3 . Name of a variety of pear. 

i6<i4 Evklvn Kid, Ilori. (1791;^ Pears .. Bing's Fear, 
Bishop's Pear (baking Diego [e(c.J. 


Di6**]iard« sh. and a, [from the phrase to die 
hard ; see Die v.l 3.] 

A. adj. That die.s hard, resisting to the last. 
B. sb. One that dies hard ; spec, an appellation of 
the 57th Regiment of Foot in the British Army. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv . Scot/, x. (1855) 100 
The Die-hards (S7lh regiment). i8$6 J. W, Cole Brit. Cen, 
Fenins. IFarl. v. aoo uoto. 1871 Standard Juit., Ducrot, 
who is a good die-hard general of briga<le._ 1871 Daily News 
1 Feb., Some 90,000 die-hiards arc clcterniined to get up into 
that keep .ind hold out for a smII longer. x89> W. K, 
Llukllvn in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. S/t At Albuera tho 
57th occujiicd a jpo.Hition as important ns it was deadly. 
* Die hard ! 57th , said Inglis, * die hard ! ' They obeyed, 
and the regiment is known as the * Die-hards* to this day. 
Dieidism (d9i|9i'diz*m). Dio/, [f, Gr. 81- two 
■h <[8-07 form 4 -I8K.I The condition of having 
two different forms at different stages of life. 

x^4 Lubbock Or/g. 4 Met. Ins. iv. 80 Those cases in 
which animals or plants pass through a succession of diflerent 
forms might be distinguished by the name of dieidi.sm or 
polyeidism. 

Dieleotrio (dai|fle‘ktrik), sb, and a, [f. Di- 
pref.o ~Gr. 8t-, 8ta- through + Eleci'HIO.] 

A. sb. A substance or medium through or across 
which electric force acts without conduction ; a non- 
conductor ; an insulating medium. 

1837 Faraday in Phtl. Trans. (1838) I. 95 The particul.ar 
action described occurs in the sheli-Iac . . n.s well a.s in the 
dielectric used within the apparatus. 1838 — Exp. Res. 
(1830)364 My view that electric induction is an action of the 
contiguous particles of the insulating medium or dielectric. 
Note. 1 use the word dielectric to express that substance 
through or across which the electric forces are acting. (Dec. 
1838.) s88i Maxwell Eleetr. Magn. I. The resistance 
of the greater number of dielectrics diminishes as the 
temperature rises. 1885 Watsos & Bukuuky Math. Tk. 
Eleetr. 4 Magn. I. 184 The dielectric, in Far^ay’s lan- 
guage, has inductive capacity. It is less for air and the 
permanent gases than for any solid dielectrics, and rather 
less for vacuum than for air. 

'B,adj, ■ .§>. 

1 . Having the property of triawi^og electric 
effects without conduction ; non-edr 

Math, Th. Eleetr. 4 8/4il^:#iRCha ^ 
as transmitting these < 
is called a Dielectric p 
place through it is c '' 

VoL. III. 



2 . Relating to a dielectric medium, or to the 
transmission of electricity without conduction. 

1883 Atkinson tr, Ganot'sPhysksiyXlD) 685 The action » 
. .analogous to that of the pole of a magnet on a piece of 
soft iron ; and Fai aday called it dielectric polarisation. 
i88x Macfarlanb in Nature No. 690. 465 By the dielectric 
strength of a substance 1 mean the ratio of the difference of 
potential required to pass a spark through air under the 
same conditions. s88i Alkenstum $ Feb. 903/2 lA paperon] 
' Dielectric Capacity of Liquids', by Dr. Hopkinson. 
Biala'ctnoally, adv, [f. pre e. -f -al + -lt ^.] 
In a dielectric manner ; by dielectric action. 

s88i Athemeum 16 Apr. 599/3 On the Internal Forces of 
Miiunetized and Dielectrically Polarised Bodies. 

Diem [L. T=day], in phr. per diem : see Peu. 
||Diancaplial0Il(d9i|ense*falFn). Anal, [mod. 
L., f. Gr. 81-, 81a- through (Dl- 3 ) + kyni<pakov 
brain : see Encephalon. Representing Gcr. zwi* 
schenhim.l The middle brain ; that division of 
the brain between the mesencephalon and prosen- 
cephalon ; also called Deutencephalon or Thalam- 
encephalon. Hence Dienoeplia'lio n., pertaining 
to the dicncephalon. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., /iiencephalou, 

Diong, obs. form of dying*, see Die v, 
fDiennial, Obs. rare- « Biennial. 

1656 Blount Ulossogr., Dtennial, of or pertaining to (wo 
years. 

Dlop(o, obs. form of Deep. 

Diar (dai’sj). rare. Also 6 dyer. ff. Die v,^ 
+ -euL] One who dies; one who suffers, or is 
liable to, death. 

*570 Piththy Note to Papists (i86»), Many sundry dcath.s 
doo bring the dyers eudles xliame. 1638 Sucki ing Jire/t‘ 
noralt 1. 1, Dead, as 1 live; Well, goe thy wayes for a quiet 
drinker and dier. 1887 Ji-sropp in \fjih Cent. Dec. 8 jq 
* 1 suppose 1 am a dier she said . 1 used to think I should 
never tiic’. 

Dier, obs. form of Deak, Deer, Dyer. 
Bieresis, dieretlc, var. Diasrksis, -etio. 
ilDiaa (dor/z). The Latin word for 'day*; 
used in certain phrases. 

a. Dies Iras, * day of wrath *. the first words, and hence 
the name, of a Latin hymn on the Last Judgement ascribed 
to Thomas of Ccbino (r 1950^. 

b. Dies non (short for dies non juridicus), in Latv, a day 
on which no legid business is transarted, or which is not 
reckoned in counting days for some particular purpose. 
Also ill other legal phrases : see quot. 1K4H. 

1607-7S CowKLL interpr., I)ics..K leg.Tl day, and ih.nt i.s 
of two .sorts, I. Dies Juridicus, and 9. Dies non Juridicus, 
Dies Juridici arc all dayes.. given in Tcnn to the Parties 
in Court. Dies non Juridici .ire all Sundayes in the year, 
liesidcs, in the several Terms particular dayus. 1805 Scot r 
Last Miustr, vi. xxx. And far the echoing aisles prolong 
'I'he awful burthen of the song,— Dies ine, dies ill.i, .Solvet 
sa:clum in fa villa. iSag Honk Every-day Bk. J. 1 56 A Sun- 
day. .is a dies non, or no day in law. tigk Wiiakton Law 
Lex., Dies nmoris (the day of love), tlie appearance day of 
the Term on the fourth day, or quarto die post. It was the 
day given by the favour and indulgence of the court to the 
deiendaiU for his appearance, when all parties appeared in 
court, and had their appearance recorded by the proper 
officer. Dies daius, the day of respite given to a defendant. 

. . Dies Juridicus, a court day. . . Dies non juridicus, not 
a court day. Thackeray Round, /'rt/rnr (1863) 196 

The idea (dies trsef) of discovery must haunt many a man. 



Ij Diesis (dai’esis). PI. dieses (-fz). [a. L. 
diesist Gr. iittris a quarter-lone, lit. a sending 
through or apart, f. 81^^04 to send through, f. 8ta 
through + Uvai to send.] 

1. Mus. a. In ancient Greek music, a name given 
to several different intervals smaller than a tone ; 
esp, the Pythagorean semitone, equal to the differ- 
ence between two major tones and a perfect fourth 
(ratio 343 : 256). b. In modem music, the interval 
equal to the difference between three major thirds 
and an octave, or between the chromatic and dia- 
tonic semitones (ratio 125:128); usually called 


enharmonic diesis. 

*398 Tkk\t.sa Btirth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 941 Diesis 
is tlie space and doynge of inclodye and chauiigynge out of 
one sowiie in to a nothcr. 15^ Moklkv Introd. Mus. 
Annol., I)i«sis is the hulfe of the Icssc halfe note. 1694 
Huloek Harmony (1731) i/i The Ditone, iiuule by thc:.c 
two fJegrccs, is loo much by a Diesis (f»8 to lasX * 7.34 
NoKTii Z/*/cT(i8a6)II. 210 He makes great ado about divid- 
ing tunes major, tunes minor, dieses and commas. *8fy 
MACFARiiEN//rtr/w«j'i.8Theeffeciof the Enharmonic diesis 
is employed by no means rarely in. .musical (lerformances. 

2 . Printing, The sign %, u.«?ually called ‘ double 
dagger '. 

r Formerly used to denote a diesis in Music: cf. x7a7-^« 
Chamreils Cycl. 8.v., ‘The chroin.atic, or double diesis, 
denoted by a double cross.* In French, the sign of the 
* sharp ’ ff IS called di?se.\ . . , 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey', Diesis . . among Printers it is 
taken for a Mark, otherwise call'd a Double-dagger 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 701/1 Diesis (Printing, the 
dounle darner (f), a reference-mark. 

Di0t (dai'dt), sb.^ Forma: 3-6 diete, (5 diat, 
dyette, 5-6 dyete, diette), 5-8 dyet, (6 diot, 
dyot, dyat, dieat, dyeat), 5- diet. [a. OF, diele 
(1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), * Sp., Pg., and It. die/a, 
ad. L. dife/a (in mcd.L. die/a), a. Gr. 8ioiTa 'mode 


of life*. (Supposed to be connected with (hw 
to live : see Meyer Or. Oram, ff 261.)] 

1 1 , Course of life ; way of living or thinking. 

<Y the sasue diet, 0/ a different diet, both 0/ a diet, Le. tort 
or kind. 

c 1400 Beryn 1431 Ech day ourdiete Shall be inaryft solase, 
& thi.s .shall 1)6 for>3cte. 1587 Tviall Treas, (1850) \\ Behold 
howe a lie can please some folkes diet ! s6sa-5 Bp. Hall 
Couiempl., O. T. x. ii, Either this was the Sonne himselfe, 
or else one. .of the .s.Tioe diet. Ibid. xiv. vi, Worldly mindes 
think no man can bee of any other then their owne dyet. 
1618 ™ Sertn. v. 104 Francis of A-ssise and he were both of 
a diet, axbffi — Kent. Wks. (x66o) 955 The minds of 
men may be of a different diet. 

2 . esp. Customary course of living as to food : 
way of feeding. 

c *386 CiiAUCBH Pa/ir/. T, x88 He wolde been the moore 
mesurable Of his dicte sittymge at his table. CS470 
Henry Wallace iv. 333 Oflf dyet fayr Wallace tuk neuer 
kepe ; Bot as it come, welcupi was meit and slelp. 1531 
Ki.vot Cov, 1. xiii. He wyll . . enquire what skyll he hoili 
in feedyng, called diele, and kepyng of his hauke from 
all sickcncs. 1635 N. CAKrxifrhR Geog. Del. 11. xv. 959 
Scarcity inuite.s the inountaiiie dwellers to a more .sparing 
and wholesome diet. *774. J< Bryant Myihol. II. 961 He 
brought mankind from tneir fouj and savage way of feed- 
ing to a more mild and rational diet. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 
4 /r. (1846) II. V, 360 He maintained the same abstemious 
diet amidst all the luxuries of his (.able. s866 Livingstone 
Last Jrnl, 93 Dec. (1873) 1 . vii, 162 A meat diet Ls far from 
satisfying. 

3 . Prescribed course of food, l estricted in kind or 
limited in quantity, esp. for medical or penal rea- 
sons; regimen. Hence lo put to it diet ( K. mettre 
^ la di^tc), to keep or take diet (F. observer line 
dii:te). 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun*s Pr. T. z8 Nodeyntee morsel passed 
thurgh hir tlirote. . Attempree diete was, al hir phisik. c 1400 
Lau/rancs Cirurg. 79 pe fir.ste tretis is of gouernaunce ^ 
diute of men lien woundid. e 1440 Gesta Roui. xix. 334 
(Add. MS.), I'hcre, was a man-slecr taken, and put into 

? rlson, and put to hi.s diete. 1493 Act i x Hen. VI I, c 9 $ x 
le to be sette . . jn Stokkis by the space of vj daies with like 
diete as is before reliercf^d. a 1533 Ld. Beknkrs Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurtl. 11346; M vijh, Thc^eotte kepeth diete from 
Ijookes and resieth on his meate. ,9591 Siiaks. Two Gent, 
II. i. 25 To fast, like one that takes diet. x6o| — Meets, for 
M. II. i. 116 Past cure of the thing you wot of, viilesse tliey 
kept very good diet. 1655 Mouekt & Brnnkt lltaltKs 
Imfrcvem. (1746* 68, I dclinc Diet . . to be an orderly and 
due Course observed in the Dse of bodily Nourishments. 
0x735 Arbutiinot John Bull Post ';cr.. Swift’s Wks. 1751 
VI. 166 He . . by Diet, Purging, Vomiting, and Bleeding, 
tried to bring them to equal Bulk. 9741, Johnson L. P., 
Morin, To prc.'ieh diet and abstinence to his patient.n. 9849 
Klphinstonk Hist. Ind. I. 455 They rely most on diet and 
regimen, and next, on external applications. 

4 . Food ; the provisions or victuals in dally use, 
viewed as a collective whole, especially in relation 
to their quality and effects. 

<99995 After. K. 1)2 Vndcrstondeit, hwuc was his diete )>et 
(lei, iden ilke blotllctungc 1 So baluhful Sl so bitter 1 9398 
'J'revisa Barth. De P. K. vii. Iv. (1495) 968 In chyldcrn the 
vryne is tliyckc by cause of glcymy diele., cx^ Ant Mrs 
0/ A rth. XV, With nlle daynlelliis on dese, thi dielw are di^le. 
c XSS 5 Hartsfield Divorce Hen, VI 11 (1878) aoa Kept in 
prison with coarse and thin diet. 9579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 
I2y That tlic balic be.. not fedde with couiiterfaite dyet. 
a i68a Sir 'P. Brownk 11684) 17 The Athlctick Diet 

w.as of Pulse. 97x8 Lahy M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess 
Bristol (1887) I. 241 Herbs or roots (without oib and plain 
dry bread. That is their lenten diet. x8^ Kane Ant. 
Expl, 1 1 , xiv, J44 The dogs were too much di.stcnded by 
their abundant diet to move. x868 ( J ladstone Juv, Mundi 
V. (1870) 128 Nay. even a change of diet confronts us . . the 
ox ceases to 1)« used as food. 

b. fig. XST® G0.SS0N .SVA. Abuse (hx\s.^ Yet are they 
[plays] not fit for eucry mans dyet. 1893 Lamd Elia S«r. 11. 
Some Sonnets 0/. Sydney, A thin diet ofdainty words, 
ts. An allowance or provision of food. Oh, 

1533 Ord, Hen, VI II in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. i. H. 30 We 
. .commauude you to alloue dailly from hensforth unto, .the 
Lady I.ucye . . the dyat and fare hcrafter ensuyng. 1699 
Bible Jer, lii. 34 And for his diet, there was a continuall 
diet [CovERn. lyuj-nge] eiiicn him . . eiiery day a portion 
[Cov. a rertayno thinge .'ilowcd himl. *663 ’V.yv.iMU Diary 
20 Aug., It was said it should be the last of the public diets 
or tables at Court. 9679 P‘. Pim.Mi .s A'r^. <V/'tf'.M.32oThe 
young Lords or Nobility bad a constant Table or dyet in 
the Court, 

t b. Board. Ohs. exc. Hist, 

*455 B^its of Parff. 203 'The said Prince shall sojorne and 
be at diettez' with the Kyng. 9596 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, iii; 
iii. 84 You owe Money here besides. Sir John, for your Dyet. 
160B — Ham. I. i. oq Young Fortinbras . . Hath . . Shark'd 
vp a List of I,awlesse Kesolutes, Fur Foode and Diet. 
i6ax-5i Burton Anai. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xv. He sliall have .. 
ten pound per annum, and his diet. 9844 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) !• ^4 manv of the inerchaiils..have their lodg- 
ing and diet as in a College. 979a Chifman Amtr, Law 
Kt'P, 1 1871) 97 The bond was taken for the prisoner's . . diet 
and to secure the gaoler’s fees. 9878 Simpson Sck. Shahs, 

I. ;4 'The king . . gave him 3,000 ducats more, bes'ides the 
daily expenses of his lodging and diet. 

1 6 . Allowance for the expenses of living. Obs, 
a 1483 L//rr Niger in Heuseh, Ord. 94 This must cause 
her comyn diette to be the more for the high estate of her 
proper person. 9535 Act ay Hen. VII I, q. 27 Suche like 
diettes, rewardes, profites and commodities . . for their attend- 
ance vpon the satdc Chauncellour. c 9340 Br. ^nkxr in 
Wyatts Poems Pref. (1854) 41 If he were a good husband, 
the diets of iiij marks would find his house, .after a far other 
sort than it is k»t. si^Si R. Mokvsom Lett, to Cecil 
Jan. 90 (Reed. On.) Is my land soincreast sins my cummyng 
out,. that men do thynlce I mayserue the Kyng without 
my dyettes ? idgs Hobbes Levtath, ii. xxiv. 236 Common- 

48 * 
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wealths can endure no diet ; seeing thetr expense is not 
limiied by their own appetite, but by external accidents. 
[xSiis R. W. Dixom Hist. Ch, Eng, <1893) III. xix. 338 The 
allowauces of the ambassador, or, as they were called, his 
diets, were ever unpaid.] 

7. Comlf.t a» diet-hag y 4 isty also diet- 

bread, special bread prepared for invalids or per- 
sons unaer dietetic regimen ; diet-kitohen (see 
quot.) ; t diet-pot, a pot by which to measure 
diet^drink ; f diet-wood (sec quot.). Also Dikt- 

BOOK, -DBIRK. 

1669 W. Simmon HydroL Ckym. itn Heaps of plants by 
some physicians are ordered to stuflf ^dieUbags withal. 
x6x9 Collins Dtf. Hp. Ely 11. ix. 357 To feede them with 
suen dirt for ^dict -bread. 1814 Miss Mi iford Village 
Ser. I. 11863) as3 Drinking her green tea, eating her diet- 
bread, begging her gowns. x8to Wkbster Sufpi.^ 
kitchen^ u charitable establishment which provides proper 
food for the helpless poor. 1896 Kank A n t. Expl. 1 . i.^ 19 
A very moderate supply of liquors, .made up the *diet-tist. 
i$i9 Sir T. Rolkyn in Rllis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 1 . 161 Send 
me such *dyett-money aa .shall best please your ( .race. xS5x 
Sir R. Morvson Lett, to Cecil ]xn. 7, I mervayl my dieat 
mony cummith not. xyay A. Hamilton AVtn Acc. £. Ind. 

I. vii. 74 Allow them as much Diet money as their own 
Soldiers receive. x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. i 

93 The *Dyet Pot is not alone to be used in cases of dyrt 
drink. is68Turner Herbal iii. 34 Guiacum . . Some call ic 
the "Diet woode because they that kepe a diet for the French 
poxc . . most commonly drinke the broth of this woode. 

Diet (doi-ct), sb:^ [ad. mcd.L. dieta in same 
senses, or u. F. diHe in sense 5 (Cotgr. 1611) : cf. 
also It. dieta *si parliament or gencrall assembly 
of estates* (FloAo, 1598), Sp. dieta the (Germanic) 
diet. 

Med.L. data had the various senses ‘day's journey ‘ day's 
work * day's wage \ ‘ .space of a day as well as that of 
* assembly, meeting of councillors, diet of ihe empire '. 'fhe 
same .senses, more or less, are (or have been) expressed by 
Ger. iagt and F. joumte day. Data has therefore been 
viewed a.s a simple derivative of L.^ dies day, distinct 
from digta, Gr 6iatTa. Diky sb. 13 ul it .seems more likely 
that one or other of the .senses developed from di.rta w.ts 
associ.Tted with diesy and led to the a|iplication of the word 
to other uses .nrising directly from dies. One of the senses 
given by Du Cange is 'the ordinary course of the church* : 
this seems naturally transferred from jiaira. dijefut in the 
sense ‘ordinary or prescribed course of life*, which might 
be understood to mean ‘daily office', and so Iciid to the 
use of dieta for other daily courses, duties, or occasions.] 

I I . A day’s journey ; * an excursion, a journey * 
(Jamieson). Ohs. chiefly Sc. (So F, joumie^ 

fc' xapo Fieta iv. xxviii, $ 13 (Du Cange) Oiimis ratiuiiahilis 
dieta constat ex 90 iniliaribus.] c 1440 Cesta Rom. xix. 67 
(Hari. MS.) Also how many daies iourneys. . . This tenne or 
this dyet, is not eilis but the tcrnie of thi lyfe. c xi|6s 
Linuksay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scol.{\e>\^) ai9 G^in.) Sum of 
the conspiratnuris, wno hard tell of the kiiigis dyett, followed 
fast to Leith eftir him. x^ Skknb Reg. Afaj, 143 'I'wa or 
thrie gude men of the Gilac sail traviHl with him fur twa 
dyets.^ A 1651 Calderwoop Hist. Kirk (1678) 948 (JanL) 
The king, .prayeth him to waken up all men to attend his 
coming . . for hb diet would be sooner perhaps than was 
looked for. 

+ 2 . A day’s work. Sc. OOs. (So F.y<?«mA’.) 
XA94 Ld. Treas. Acets. .Scot. 1 . 246 Item, to Thome Red 
ana /hone of Schipe, for vj diet at the wod, vj s. 

3 . Sc. A day fixed for a particular meeting or 
assembly; an a])pointed date or time. b. s/)ec. 
The day on which a party in a civil or criminal 
process is cited to appear in court. More fully 
Diet of appearancey compearance. (So OF.ytf«r;;<fe.) 

1968 Satir. Poems R^orm. xlvii. 80 Gif he cumis nocht 
thair, I wald we tuke. To keip oure dyct, Maister Dauid 
Makgill. s&fiHX Kirkcndhr. iVar Comin. Min. Rk. (1855) 
93 'I'a cumpeir liefoirc the said Cotninittie of Kstaites . , and 
that to ante day or diet the .said Coinini.ssareK or Collectotcs 
shall plcis to charge thanie to. X69S Will. III. Instr. to 
Sir T. Livingston 16 Jan. {Highland Pa.y Mailb Cl. 1845) 
Those who have not taken the benefit of our indemnity 
within the diet prefixt by our proclamation. >708 J. 
Chambcrlayne St. tit. Brit. ii. li. yi. (17431 391 Having 
obtained a Dyet, i. e. a set d.Ty for his publick trial. 175a 
Louth] AN Form 0/ Process^CL^. 21 9 All the Diets of Cuiirt arc 
peremptory. t8io Act 50 Geo. HI, c. ii? § 97 In actions at 
present requiring two diets of appearance against persons 
within Scotland, there shall be only one diet of twenty-seven 
days. 28x3 Syms^/N Descr. Gal/oivay 36 (Jam ) A market 
for good fat kine [is] kept on the Friday, .tnb market being 
ruled by the dyets of the nolt-markel of Wigton. 

1 0. Date, day of date. Ohs. 

XSIB8 A. Kino tr. Cnnisiu^ Cateck, 9 To rabe [sserase] the 
diett off an instrumentc. 

4 . Sc. A session or sitting of a court or Other body 
on an appointed day; a single session of any 
assembly occupying a day or part of one. 

Sc. Acts yas. f 89 Called, .before the justice 

or his deputes at iustice aires, or particular diettes. X637 
Gillicbmb Eng. PoO, Cerem. 111. i. 13 At the diets of weekly 
and ordinary preaching. 1643 t^irk (1849) p. xxt, 

1 attendit many dayes and dyetts, and In end . . a decreit 
was gifine thereupon. 1854 Phetnie Millar J I. ai He’s put 
on hiA Sabbath day clues, .and stit out the haill dicL x8S4 
H. Millkr Sch. 4r Schm. iii. (1857)48 , 1 began to dole out to 
them by the hour and the diet, long extempore biographies. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sck. Scotl. iiwiv. 147 In the week pre- 
ceding, the classes shall be tried at two different diets by 
examiners animinted by the town Council x 884 Crockett 
Raiders 95 who met statedly for Ihcir dictsm worship at 
Springholm. • 

b. To call the diet \ to call the parties to an 
action in court on the appointed day. To desert 
tH$ diet ; see D£.sfrt v. 4. 


>783 Scots Mag. Sept. 4) 
Cameron, xlso Blackib 


A The diet was deserted as to 
\schylHs 1 . 317 Herald, proclaim 


the diet, and command 'Die people to attention. x8m Daily 
I News S18 Dec. s/4 Outlawry is a sentence pronounced iu the 
j Supreme Criminal Court of Scotland in the absence of the 
accused at tiie calling of tlie diet, that is, the day on which 
be is summoned to appear and stand his trial. 

6. A meeting by formal appointment for con- 
ference or transaction of national or international 
business ; a conference, congress, convention. (In 
later use generally influenced by b.) (So OF. 
joumie.) 

e 149a Holland Howlai aSo Thai cpunsall the Pape to 
writ in this wyss To the Athtle Empriour . . To adress to 
that dj’ct, to deine his awys.s. 1471 in Kyiner State Papers 
7x7 Is b Appointed .. that the Twenty fourth Day of 


I. tram. 

1 . To feed, esp. in a particular way, or with speci- 
fied kinds of food ; to put (a person) to a fpecifled 
diet. 

1361 Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 955 And 3if fiou dbete he kus 
1 dar Icgge boke myn Eres, pat Fisyk schal hb Forred Hod, 
for hb foode suite. rs4op Lan/ratui's Cirurg. Voide 
him a litil and diete him with colde metis and stiptik. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 99 'I'o Diet, dietare. 1335 Covrroalx Ecclus. 
xxxvii. 34 He that dyeteth him self temperatly prolongeth 
his life. Xj583 Stanviiurst Mntis 111. (Arb.) gx My self 
1 dieted with sloas. xffsS Moufst & Bknnit Hsaiih's 
Intprov. (1746) 69 He that (aught Abel how to diet Sheep. 


writ in this wyss i o the Athile empriour . . i o adress to 
that dj’ct, to deine his awys.s. 1472 in Kyiner State Papers 
7x7 I4 b Appointed .. that the Twenty fourth Day of 
.September next conieyng. at the Towne of Alnewyke, 
.shall lie kept a Dyet, by the grete Commissioners of both 
Landes, for Reforming of the said Wrongs and Injuries. 
2494 Fabyan Chron. vu, 453 A dayc of dyet was atwene 
the (wo kyiiges [of England and France] appoyntyd. Ibid. 
611 Aflcr Easter wa.s a day'o of diot holden bytweiie 
Grauenynge and Calays, for the inatyers touchynge (he 
kynge and the duke of llurgoyne. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 156 
'I'here was deinaunded in the first dyet or coimention holden 
at Durdr.'ict, a recompense at the handes of the.sayd English 
amba.ssadors. Holland Livy xxxv. xxv. 90a The 

Aoha^atis . . published a Diet and genernll Counsell at 
.Sicyonc. t^9 Fboude Cxsar xiv. 909 A diet of chiefs was 
held under CarsaFs presidency. 

b. spec. Applied to the regular meeting of the 
estates of a realm or confederation ; hence also 
collectively to the estates or representatives so 
meeting (cf. Congress). The English n.amc (from 
end of the 16th c.) of the former Reichstag of the 
(German) Roman Empire, and of the fi^eral or 
national assemblies of Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc.; later of the Bundestag of the 
Germanic Confederation (i8i);-66); applied also 
to the existing Reichstag or Imperial Parliament 
of the Anstro-Hungarian and German Empires, 
and the Landtag or local parliament of their 
constituent states, and sometimes to the parlia- 
mentary assemblies of other states of Eastern 
Europe, of Japan, etc. 

jsfii T- Stapleton P'orir. Faith 240 a, 'Tliey hauc had 
dictH and asseuibleii in Germany by the force and procure- 
ment of the Cathulike Emperours. 1586 T. U. La Primaud. 
Fr, Acad. 633 In Switzerland, .if any greate matter fall out. 
that is cuminoii to .ill the leagues, they hold their general! 
councell, called a Journey, or a IHet. i6xx Speed Hist, 
(it. Brit. IX, vii S 48 At an a.sscnibly or dyet, where 
the greatest Princes and Suites of the Empire were in 
ne^on, x6s6 IIlol'nt Glossogr., Diet (diaita) in Germany 
It is the same thing as a Parliament in England, a great 
Assembly or Council of the States and Princes of the Empire. 

Dkyden Himi 4 Panther it. 407 Thus would your 
Polish Diet disagree. And end, as U began, in anarchy. 
1698 Lond, Gaz. No. 3377/3 Several Deputies from the Pala- j 
tiiiatcs in Lithuania . . seem very desirous of a Dyet on 
Horseback. 2709 Stbklk Tatler No. at ? 19 To assist at 
the Diet of the States of Hungary. 2758-7 A eysleVs Trav. 
(1^60) IV. 432 Possibly a few of the most powerful prin(:e.s 
might find their account in tbe dissolution of the diet. 2814 
tr. Klaproth's Trav, 66 'I'he Poles assembled at the diet 
held in 1573 for the election of a new sovereign. 28^ 
Penny C.ycl, XI. 199/9 The three colleges formed the diet 
of the empire, whose ordinary meetings were formerly 
summoned by the emperors twice a year. Ibid. 191/1 The 
central point and organ of the present Germanic Con- 
federation is the Federative Diet, which sits at Frankfort 
on the Main. 1838 Murray's Handbk. N, Germ. 446 The 
Diet meets to deliberate . . in the building, formerly the 
palTce of the Prince of 'rhum and Taxis. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. v6t The meeting at Oxford resembled rather 
that of a Polish diet than that of an English parliament. 
X871 Ouil. Mod. Ceog, 68 Frankfurt-<^n-thc-Maiti, formerly 
a free city and seal of the Germanic iJiet. x8i95 Times 
I Weekly Kd.) 29 Mar. 1/4 The Japanese Diet was closed 
oil Wednesday, Ibid. 9/4 The Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet . .authunzed its President to convey its congratulations 


x6m Milton P, L, ix. 803 liietcd by thee 1 mature 
In knowledge as the Gods who all things know. 1740 
Fielding J. Andrews 11. xvii, He diets them with all the 
dainty food of holiness. x86o Emerson Cond. L\fe^Consid. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 425 It makes no difference, in looking back 
five years, how you have been dieted and dressed, 
t b. (predicated of the food). Obs, 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 17 Dead Whales, Seales, 
Peiigwins, grease or raw Puddings diet them. 

zfioa'^AKNER Alb. Eng. Epit. (1619) 375 Only his golden 
thoughts would not be worser Dioted than with a Diademe. 
x6ti Shaks. Cymb. iii. iv. 183 'Phou art all the comfort 
The Gods will diet me with. 2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 6 
You diet him with nothing but with rules and exceptions. 
2816 CoLKHiDGR Lay Semi, I'hat vast company, .whose 
heads and licarts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
literature, the circulating libraries, and the periodical press. 
2 . To fix, prescribe, or rei^alnte the food of (a 
person, etc.) in nature or quantity, for a pur^iose. 

а. spec, as a regimen of health. 
c 2400 Lan/rancs Cirurg, 21;^ I dietide him as a man 

hat Tiadde a fever agu. 2533 Idci-lknden Livy v. (1829) 
400 Eftir that the sick man has sufferit himself to be 
diet fra metis and driiikis. 2590 Shakb. Coi»i. Err. v. i. 
99, I will attend my husband, be his nurse, Diet bis sick- 
nesse. 2642 Milton Animadv. (2851) 188 You are not 
dieted, nor your loynes girt for spirituall valour. 1768 Foots 
Devil on a Sticks 111. Wks. 1799 II. 275 Full power, .to pill 
. . diet . . and poultice all persons. 184^ R. A. Vauc.man 
in Brit. (>. Rev. May 312 Goethe . . having dieted himself 
for hard work, was busy at Weimar with his * Faust*. 
pfg. 2847 N. Bacon Gotd. Eng. 1. Ixxi. ( 1 188 'J'hesc 

must be purged by dieting the State. Hk'.kkrincill 
Priesttr. 11. iv. 44 The Archbishopric ot York .-ind .. the 
Bishopric ofEly (being both of them thought needlessly gross) 

. . were dieted, some say, pinch'd and impaired too much, 
b. as a punishment, etc. 

2530 Tindalk Pract. Prelates Wk.s. (Parker Soc.) II, 348 
Afier they had dieted and tormented him. 171a Addison 
.V/ rc/. No. 440 f 6 The President iintiieci lately ordered him 
to he . . dieted with Water-gruel, till such time as he should 
be .sufficiently weakened for Conversation. 2883 Burton 
£k. Hunter {tSfiji) 12 The simple privilege of lucking him 
up, dieting him [etc.], 

•f 3 ./ig. To order, regulate. Obs. rare. 

1578 WooLTON Chr. AI annul (Parker Soc.) 125 In dieting 
all our words and works to his honour and glory. 

4 . To provide with daily meals ; to board. 

2635 J. Sadler in Verney (1853) 160 His men maye 

. . be taken of his hande and dyateil for theyre worke for the 
first ycare. ai66t Fuller // VrM/rx (1840) II. 369 Tower 
prisoners were not dieted on their own. but op the king's 
charges, a 2713 Ellwood w utobiog.Uju) 235, 1 . .was dieted 
in the House of a Friendly Man. xyu Acc. Workhouses 1 1 1 
Wc have 9o men and women . . lodg'd and dieted here. 2778 
Rug. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. ThingdoHy A charity-school for 
20 girls, who are cloathed, lodged, and dieted. 

II. intr. 

б. To take one’s ordinary food, or meals; to 
feed {on\ 

2508 Drant Horace Sat. iii D iv, Haste thou a frende 
that dyets hardef x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo*s Africa 1. 93 Where 
the Canons live tngithcr, they go each man to diet at his 
owne house. 2847 Fuller Good Th, in Worse (2842)218 
At what ordinary, or rather extraordinary do they diet? 
.f ,™n.-sr IJ.PI rin^n . <*>734 NoKTH Ziw 1. 109 He kept no house in town, but 

LoweTHouse of the Prussian orcfinarily dieted in the 'reniple. 2792 Cowpkr Iliad xxiv. 
Loner House of the Prussian 1 


to Prince Bismarck. Hid. There is . . no intention of dis- 
solving the Iii)peri.Tl Diet. 

6 . The metal scraped or cut from gold and silver 
plate assayed day by day at the Mint, and retained 
for the purpose of trial. 

2700-x Act X9-ip Will. Illy c. 4 8 4 It shall, .be lawfull to 
detain Eight Grains only from every Pound 'JVoy of Silver 
hu shall as.say, Four Grain.s whereof shall be put into the 
Box of Dyctt. Ibid. I 5 That tlie Box or Boxes wherein 
the Diet of all such Plate a.s shaltbc tryed 1 ^ the Assavers 
afores.Tid shall be locked up with lliree different Locks.. 
And the said Diet therein contained shall be tryed as the Pix 
of the Coin of (his Kingdom is tryed. xfy-yAct 23 Geo. Illy 
c. 52 f 6. 1M3 Robert B & Hill in Es^l. Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 
491/3 Another operation, .performed in the mint is the assay 
of the ' diet* or metal saaped from tha gold and silver plate 
manufactured at Sheffield and Birmingham. 2889 19/A Rep. 
Deputy-Master 0/ Mint 53The.se diets, consisting of scrap- 
ings from gold and silver wares which have been hall-iiiark^ 
at the Assay offices, 
b. attrib. as dUt-box. 


and scrapii^s' of the articles assayed, .are kept in what is 
called the Diet-box, in order to be melted into a mass and 
proved like the J^x, befmre the proper officers. 

IMl'etf V. Forms: 4 diseto, 5 diete, dyatt, 
A-y dyet, 6 dlate, 7 dyet, diett, diot, 5- diet 
[a. OF. diete-rio fe^, order the diet of (Godef.), f. 
diete Dim ^A.i : cf. med.L. dimtdre to live accord- 
ing to a certain plan (011087 in Du Cange), f. 
diecta.'l 


ordinarily dieted in the leinple. 179s Lowpkr Iliad xxiv. 
U2 Neither worm, which diets on the brave In battle fall'n, 
hath eaten him, or taint Invaded. 2843 Carlylb Past 4 
Pr. 11. XV. (1845) 150 Those four.and.twenty young bloods 
dieted all that day with the Lord Abbot. 

b. To bf artl {with a person, a/, in a house, etc.). 
. h. Aldkrsby in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) x8i There we 
lay and dieted of free cost. 2627 Morvson I tin. 1. 111. i. 305 
'Iney were to diet at the Carriers charge, xfigff J. Hammond 
Leahije R. (1B4V >5 To dyet and quarter in another mans 
house. 1703 TiioRK.sBy Diary 1 , 411 We lodg^ and 
dieted with him at Mr. Lamphigh’.s. s8os CAzvm. in Ana, 
Reg. 370/3 A young man . . who dieted and lodged in the 
house, has been apprehended on suspicion. 

6. To regulate oneself as to diet ; to eat according 
to prescribed rules, i.e. as to the kind of food, the 
quantity and time of eating, and the like. 

x68o Stanlky Hist. Pkiios. ix. (1701) 348/9 He first taught 
Wrestlers . . to diet with flesh. 27M Weslbv Aest. Sthool 
5 They diet thw : Breakfast, Milk-porridge and Water- 
gruel, hy Turns. 281a Strand Mag. Vl. 325/2 ^She dieted 
as carefully as if site nad been a dyspeptic in ruins. 

Hence Dl'eted ppl. a., subjected to a regimen 
of diet. 

2805 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. U. 1 3 There will bee seldome 
vse of .. Phisicka in a sound or well dieted bodie. sfiss 
Moufet & Bennbt AfM/f A's itnpr, (2746)75 Idle Heads 
have made these addle Proverbs; s. Dieted Bodies are but 
Bridges to Pbyiidaiw Minds. 

MeM ft [f.ined.L.</!f^ 

Hh -AL.1 Ofoc belongine tb iidiet. 

w ? ... . 


2885 1 -OWE Stsni&ek lh Ji^ 568 Until the putting in 
execution of the coniid(|tet Dtetal decree, this port [is] to 
be mode use by of war of both Powers, 



BISTABIAN. 


SMarian (ddi|2le*'riin), a. and rare^^. 
[f. as next ^ - anJ (See qnot. ) 

t88o Webster Dieiarian^ one who lives in ac- 

conUnce with prescribed rules for diet ; dieter. 
Diatasy (,ddi‘£t&ri), sb, and a. Also 5 diatorie. 
[ad. L. dmtM‘Us^ In med.L. dietdri-us adj. . and 
sb., also dieidrium sb., in various applications, f. 
L. dixta^ dieta \ see Diit sbA and and -art.] 

A. sb, 

1 . A course of diet prescribed or marked out ; 
a book or treatise prescribing such a cpursc. 

^1430 A Diaiorig in Babtes Bk. (z868) 5^ To be rulid 
hi )nB diatorie do H diligence, For it tcchib good diete 
A good gouernaunce. 1548 Boondr (/iV/r), A Compendyous 
Regyment or a Dyetary of Helth. - (1870) a.?! Here 
fuloweth the dvelary or the regyment of helth. 1570 I.kvmnb 
Manip, 104/t A Dietarie, dietarium.^ 1860-1 Flo. Night* 
INGAI.R Nursing 5a Careful observation of the sick is the 
only clue to the best dietary. 

fig, 18790. Meredith Egoht iv. (1889) a6 Patience . . is 
a coniposiug but a lean Dietary. 

2 . An allowance and regulation of food, as for 
the inmates of a hospital, workhouse, or prison. 

1838 Dickens D. Twist ii. Do I understand that he asked 
for more, after he had eaten the supper allot ted by the dietary t 
1861 Wynter Soc, Bees aoa It is clear, then, that tlie pre* 
valent sea*dietary is a degrading dietary ; it is deficient in 
the albumen, the soluble phosphates . . necessary to .sustain 
vijgorou.s life. s8^ Daily Ntnvs 19 Dec. 3/3 llie introrluction 
of fish dinners into the workhouse dietaries appears . . to 
have been eminently succ'cssful. 

B. adf. Of or perlaining to diet, of the nature of 
a diet. b. Of or belonging to a dietary. 

1614 W. B. Philosophei^s Banquet (ed. 3) 19 There are 
dietary times and hours. 163$ Moupet & hv.uuv.xlfealtNs 
Imbnyv, (1746) 71 Albeit there lived no dietary Physicians 
before the Flood. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy iii. iii, Txird 
Henry would not listen to statistics, dietary tables. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) 308 The ancient fishing- 
ponds . . of vast dietary importance to the family. s8^ 
T. Barr in T'lWrp Mar. 16/x Dietary punishment.. infiictea 
for breaches of prison discipline. 

Di*6t-b00k. [f. OiKT sb,^ and 2 .] 

1 1 . A journal or diary. Obs, 

1604 Epistle Christinu Brother 33 fjam.) It is a diet-, 
bookc, wherein the sinnes of everie day arc written. 

2 . A book in which a course of diet is laid down. 

i6<t Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop, Err. m. 130 Lessius. .in 
his Kloquent Diet-booke, hath so endeavoureu to mete out 
every mans course of Diet, that he would have twelve 
ounces to be a sufficient quantilie of meat for any man. 
Di*at-drixik. [f. DiliiT sb.^ + Diunk.] A drink 
prescribed and prepared for medicinal purposes. 

s6oo Rowlands Let. Humours Hlooii vi. 76 We gaue the 
Brewers Dict-drinkc a wipe. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 317 
As for the diet drink made of cow milk . . I have written 
alre.idy in my treatise of herbs. 1693 Oliver in Phil, 
Trans, XVII. 909 A pleasant .. soft Water .. which the 
Country People use in Fevers as their ordinary Diet-drink. 
1744 Bkrkrlev .S'iris § o The leaves and tender tops of pine 
and fir are . . used for diet drinks. 1844-37 G. Biro Urin. 
Deposits 455 The host of apozems, diuretic decoctions, and 
diei*drinks, in which renal .stimulants abound. 1854-67 
C. A. Harris Diet, Med, Terminol, 314 Diet DruiH^ 
a decoction of sarsaparilla and mezereon. The l.ishon diet 
drink, or compound decoction of sarsaparilla, which it re* 
sembles, is the most celebrated. 

Di*6tev< [f. Dikt V. + -£r1.] nmo rare, a. 
One who regulates the diet of himself or others, 
t b. A feeder. Obs, 

\<Sin B. Googb HereshacKs Hmh. ill. (1586) iss The best 
dyeter of horses, that ever I knewe in England. 1603 H. 
Crosse Veriue's Comnnv, (1878) 147 He that feedeth but of 
one dish, liueth longer . . then those accideiitall dieters . . 
that glutte themselues with euerie kinde artificLTlly com- 
pounded. 1611 SHAK.H. Cymb. iv. ii. 51 As Iiino had bin 
sicke, And he her Dieter. 16x7 Markham Caval. in. 35 In 
his dales of re.st . . let him be his own dieter. 

Dietatio (d9i|Cte*tik), a. and sb. Also 6 dia-, 
7*8 di«e-. [ad. L. dige/idu-us^ a. Gr. biaiTTjriKbs of 
or for diet, f. biaira Duct sb ,^ ; in F. dUtitique^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, or to the regu- 
lation of the kind and quantity of food to be eaten, 
especially as a branch of medical science. 

*579 J* Jones Preserv, Bodie * Soule i. xxxiii. 64 Tutor.s 
ought tonaue the knowledge of the Dialelike part of Phi- 
sicke. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xvt. 562 A diaetetick 
regiment extends to divers things. 1799 W. Tooke yiew 
Russian Emp, II. 383 Not so salutary and dietetic is the 
command which enjoins abstinence from all manner of food. 
1869 £. A. Parkbs Praet. Hygiene (ed. 3) 180 'J’he dietetic 
treatment of diiiease is destined to be the great work of the 
ftiture. 1^4 McCarthy Lmlty^ Rockford ix. (1878) 90, 
1 think . . 1 would rather dine with a gourmand than with 
a dietetic reformer. 

B. sb, [In sense i, repr. L. disdcHcust the adj. 
used abs. ; in 3 repr. Gr. ^ atAcr^rtiri} (RC. rkyyri) the 
dietetic art, in mod.L. dtas/elica, F. dUtitiqm (Pard 
i 6 kh c.) : see -ics.] 

1 . One who studies dietetics. 

1759 B. Stillincfl. tr. Liunteus on Travelling Misc. 
Tracts (x76a) 33 The curious disetetic^ whose business it is 
to inquire into the various ways of living, 
a Dletitioi, less usually dietetio : The oart of 
medicine which relates to the regulation of diet. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Temp, a Aj b, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne (y» is to wyt dyetityke, pharmaceutyke, 
and ^rurgiuryi . . can not be seperated one fro the othw. 
tMD Pope Iliad III. 908 Cehus says expressly that the 
dubtetic was long after invented. 1799 Mnr^an Mag, 
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347 Dietetics. . comprise the doctrine of health. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plaio (ed. 3) III. 383 He must go through a course of 
dietetics. i88x Med, Temp, JrsU, aLIX. 33 The former is 
a question of dietetics, the latter of therapeutics. 

t Diftte*tical| a. Obs, [f. AS pmc. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to dietetics ; asDiBTKTic a, 
x6m Vknner Via Recta {X650) 99s Divers necessary Die- 
teticall observations. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud, Ep. 1. x. 
41 Caracalla . . received no other counsell then to reframe 
cold drinke, which was hut a dieteticall caution. 180a 
T. Beddoes Hvgiia I.48 Many generally received maxims, 
medical and disctetical. x8aa Lamb Elta Ser. 1. Chimttejh 
Ssveeperst Palates . . not uninstructed in dietetical elegancies. 
Diete*tioaIly, adv, [f. prec. ^ -ly^.] In 
the way of diet or dietetics. 

a X846 M Auter. A'rv. cited in Worcester. xl|jSB P'raseds 
Mag. XLVI. 96 Fish were formerly much used in mdBicino 
as well as dietetically. 

BietdticSf sb.fl , : see Dietetic sb, 
Diete*ti8t. rare-'*, [f. Dietbt-io + -IST.] 

* A term applied to one who treats disease by a 
systematic course of diet.' Sfd. Soc, Lex. 1883. 
a 1846 in Ddnguson (Worc.)k 

Diethene- (d3i|C*)>fn). Chem, [See Dr- 2.] Com- 
bined with two equivalents of Ethcnc (C, H4), as 
dielhene'diamine. Hence DlothAUlo 0., as in 
dietiunic alcohol (Cj 114)5 Hj Og. 

1873 Formes* Chem. (ed. zx) fiax The first products of this 
reaction are diethenic alcohol . . and water. X877 Watts 
Ibid. (ed. xa) II. 172, 224. 

Diethyl Cd3i,e*))il ). Chem, [f. Dt- 2 + Ethyl.J 

1 . .18 sb, A name for the group C4 ITjo hy- 
dride or butane) ^ considered as a double molecule 
of the radical ethyl. 

1877 WArrs Fowut's* Chem,{yA. 19) II. 47 Normal Butane, 
pieihyl, or Mcthyl propyh occurs in natural petroleum, and 
in the distillution-producLs of C.Tnncl and Boghead coal. 

2 . in Comb, Denoting two cqiiivalentif of the 
monad radical ethyl ((.‘.^ replacing two atoms 
of hydrogen in a compound, as die'thylamine 
NII(Ca IIb)5, diethyl carhiml COil • II * (Cg 

_ x8fU) Daurp.nv Atom. Tk. viii. (ed. a) Diethylamine, 
in vdiich a atoms of hydrogen are replaced by » of cthyle. 
1^ Roscoe Elcm. Chem. (1874) 330 A hydrocarbon c.Tllcd 
diethyl or butyl hydride, ibid, 350 Acetal is isomeric with 
diethyl glycol. 1877 Watts Ftnones' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 3 i 8 
Diethylamine behaves with cyanic acid like ammonia and 
ethylainine, giving ri.Kc to diethyl-urea, CH*((*aH(ib NaG. 
x88o Boston JyuT, Chem, Dec. 137/3 The inonethyl and 
diethyl phosphines have been prepared. 

Dietic (daiic-tik), 0. and sb, [f. Diet + 
-ic : cf. med.L. duticus keeping a daily course.] 

A. adj. Of or |Tcrtaining to diet ; - Diktetk; a. 
17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit, III. Diss, Physick 39 Whence 
came the Dietick and Gymnastick Physick, IhU, « 'I'his 
regular Di.-ctick Branch of the most natural kind of Physick. 
*775 Sir E. Barry Observ. IVines 356 The best dietic rules 
for preserving health. 1883 ^yd- Eoc. Le.t.^ Dietic diseases, 
diseases caused by inattention to wholesome rules of diet, 
t B. sb. A dietetic article or application. Obs, 
1659 Gaudkn Tears Church 397 If it be not drawn away 
by ..gentle dieticks or he.Tling applications. — Slight 
Healers of Public Hurts (] 6 te) 9 siS. 


Die*tical4 a, [f. as prec. + -al.] 
fl. =» Dietetic, Dietetical. Obs, 

1634 R, }A..'ialemes Regim. Pref. 3 Some violent Disease, 
which they might happily have prevented by Dii:ticall Ob- 
.servation.s. x6h^ Fernand Loix 237 (T.) The 

three fountains of physick, namely, dictical, cnirurgical, 
and pharmaceutical. 1657 Starkey iUlmont's Vind, 
Kp. to Kdr., I . . oppose your Diaeticall prescriptions. 
t 2 . [after med.L. : see Dietic.] Obs, 

1696 Blount Clossogr., Dietical {dieticus), keeping from 
d^ to day, regular. 

o. [f. Diktj^.*] Pertaining to the Germanic Diet. 

Tail's Mag. XXI. 451 The Lichtenstein, sovereign 
and subject at once ; octopartite possessor of a vote dielical. 
Dietie, obs. form of Deity. 

Dietine (dai’etrn). [a. F. didlifte lit. * little 
diet \ spec, the Polish provincial diet, f. dil/e Diet 
sb.^i see -INE.] A subordinate diet; in Polish 
Mist., a provincial diet which elected deputies for 
the national diet ; called in Polish sejmik, 

1669 Land, Caz. No. 4x2/1 TTie King has given Power to 
the Dietine {printed -ive] of Cracovie to Assemble them- 
selves within 4 Leagues of this place. X7S3 Scots Mag. 
Jan. 3/1 The nuncios of a general diet of Polunrl^ were 


czy V , . 

of the Members were cut to pieces. xBoo W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag, VIII, 599 'Miiz order is governed by a 
descending oligarchy, the over-ruling syno<l or diet deputing 
assessors to the .subordinate synods or dietincs, 1887 Lecky 
Eng, in x8M C. V. xx. 545 All the Dietines ratified the new 
Constitution. 


DifttinK (dai ctig), vbl. sb, [f. Diet v. + -inq L] 
The action of the verb Diet : a. Subjection to a 
diet or regimen. b« Taking of daily food, feeding 
{rare), to. concr. Food 

c X400 Latfranc's drum, 61 Norisschc h jth with dyet- 
ynge l>Rt fattyth hym. Ibtd. 73 Of dietynge of men hat hen 
wounded. 1599 T. MIourETj Silkwortnes 74 The dieting 
of these my spinning bands. X64X Milton Ck. Govt. 1. 1. 
Those maiden dietings and set prescriptions of baths and 
odours, e xSxo Shelley in Dowden L{fe II. 256 How deli- 
cate the imagination becomes by dieting with antiquity day 
after day. 
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Dietist (dai’etist). [f. Diet sb,\ -h -iat.] One 
who professes or practises dietetics or some theory 
of diet. 

1607 Walkinoton opt. Glass 16 Reasonable mpetite, 
the Lynosura of the wiser dietist. 1655 Movacr & Sennet 
Health's Jmprov. (17461 227 Not lately devised bj' our 
Country Pudding-wrigiits, or curious Sauce-mltkcrs, as . . 
foolUh Diecisis luive imagined. xBia F. Paget Mi(f, MaRt. 
i8f Mr. Clenimalix'e . . an inexorable dietist on the water- 
gruel system at the Union work-house. 

Dieti'tian. rare. [prop, dieliciatt, f. Diet sb.'^j 
after physician, politician, etc.] * prec. 

X846 WoRCTJiTER, Dietitian, one skilled in diet ; a dietist. 
Qu. Rerf. 

Diatrichite Oirtrikoit). A/in. [Named 1878 
after Dietrich, a German chemist] A fibrous alum 
containing zinc and other bases. 
x88s Dana Min. App. iii. 38. 

Diety, obs. form bf Deity, 
fDieugardCe. Obs, Also5dugarde, 5-6.SV. 
d6Wgar(d, 7 due gard. [Frcncli (in full Dieu 
vqus garde, in OF. dieu vous gard), 'God keep 
(you) I ’] The salutation ' Go<l preserve you ! ’ ; a 
polite or formal salutation ; a spoken salutation or 
word of recognition, as contra.sted with a mere 
* beck * or nod. 

Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. IVyclif Ne 

wih beckiis ne wih dugarefes ns ypocritis ii.sen. <- 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 132 He saliist tliairn, as it war bot 
in scorn; 'Dewgar, cud day, Irane Sen^hour, and gud 
morn I * 1565 Jewel Vef Afol. (1611) 173 In ihe end you 
conclude, A Mcke is ax good as a Diengard. 1568 H, 
Chartkris Pref, to Lyndesafs WarkisVo ij b, Hc^ cunimis 
to the King, and efter greit dcwcard salutatiouis, he 
makis him as thocht he war [etc.]. 159B Florid EpLi. 

Ded., So in your studies to attend, as your least becke may 
be his dieugarde. x6oo J. Melvill Diary (1843) 363 The 
cheifT commanders niak sic dewgard and curtes.Me. 160^ 
Chafaian All Footes Plays >873 1 . 168 'J'bcir wincke.s, their 
bcr.kex, due g.'ird, their treads a* the toe. a X656 Bi*. Hall 
Whs. IX. 37B (D.) His master Harding could not produce 
. . any vow anciently required or undertaken, whether hy 
beck or Dieu-gard. 

Diovo, obs. (? flial.) form of Dive v, 

Dieve, erron. form of Dbave v. to deafen. 

Blew, obs. form of Due. 

Die- wise, -work: sec Die 
Dif -4 prefix of L. origin, being the assimilated 
form of dis- before J\ ns in dif-ferre, dif-ftlsio. lii 
Romanic it became def-, which in OF. was subse- 
t|ucully reduced to de- ; this occnsionnlly appears 
in Eng., as defer from L. differre, OF. defferer, 
mod.F. d/fire r, defy from I,. tyj>e diBlddre, It. 
diffulare, disfidare, OF, desf-, deff-, dc^r, mod.F. 
flfitr. Usually, however, the i.atin form of the 
prefix is used m Eng. ; cf. dijfcr, difficult, diffidence, 
diffiuse, I'or its force, sec Di.s- : it is not, like the 
latter, a living suffix. 

D^alt, Dixamo, Difenoe : see I^EE-. 
Diffamei -famation, etc., etymol. form of 
Defame, -f.\matjoe, etc., generally obsolete, but 
still occasionally used. 

1894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus iv. 1263 DilTame my 
own daughter. 

Di£farreati01l (difaeriK'i Jan). Bom. Antiq, 
[ad. L. diffiaredtian-em, f. Dif- + farreum a si^clt- 
cake : see Confarreatiox.] An ancient Roman 
mode of dissolution of marriage, the undoing of 
the ceremony of confarreation. 

1623 Cockeram^ Diffarreation, a xacrifice done betwixt 
a mail and his wife at a diuorcement. 17*7-5* Chamiinrs 
Cyil. s. V., Difiarreation was properly the dixxuTviiig of mar- 
riages coiitr.'ictcd by confarrcalion, which were those of the 
ponltfices. Fust us says it was performed with a whcuteii cake. 

Dififaute, DifTeature, Diffenco, -eiis(e, dif- 
fen^e, etc. : sec Def-. 

DiffftV (di'fhi), V, Also 6 dyflfer (defer), 6-7 
differre. [a. Y.diffi/rerijLVi F rolssart 1 4th c.), ad. L, 
diffier-re to carry or bear apart, s]>reacl abroad, dis- 
tract, protract, delay, defer ; also intr, to tend apArt 
or diversely in nature or character, to differ. The 
verb was used with both senses in F. in X4th c., and 
has continued to be so used till the present day: In 
English, it w.is t.ikcn first in the transitive sense, 
with stress diffie r (cf. confer, refer, prefer), which 
lerl at length to the transitive senses licing written 
defen see Defer z/.i ; the intrans. use, lieing closely 
related in sense to diffitrenl, difference, apparently 
followed these words in stressing the first syllable. 
{Offier, stffier, which have the same stress, have a 
distinct form in French and Romanic.) And one 
transitive use, closely associated with the Intrans., 
and with different, difference, has gone with these. 
In this way L. differre, F. diffirer, ME. differre, 
has been split into the two verbs defer to put off, and 
differ to make or be unlike. The pr. pple. differ- 
ing occurs in Chaucer's Boethius ; but instances of 
the verb in the form differ are rare before 1500.] 
11 . The earlier form of Defer tp.i in all senses.] 
2. trans. To put apart or separate from eadi 
other in qualities; to make unlike, dissimilar, 

48 *-a 
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diflerent, or distinct; to canse to vary; to distin- 
guish, differentmte. Now Mnasual. 

a X400-90 A/fjrander 433 $ ^our inanars fra all othir« mens 
HO mekill ere deffirrid. x 5 ite LkioH ArHwrw(iiw) xuh, 
This iH not vniike the other Cros-se. *l*he pyke which it 
hath to pitch into the ground, ouely didcreth it. <603 
Sir C Hrvdon Jutt Astrol. v. 138 Homo, and Brutum 
. . differ the whole kind. t 6 n Eakl Manch. Ai Mwdc 
(i 636> lao Why is the wiiuerliarder to the Grashojppw 
th.*in to the Ant? Pnidencie in one, and itiiprudcncie tu 
the other differs them. x6s6 R. Kobinsom tkrist all 44 
Garments . . differ one sex from another. 17x3 I. Petivkr 
in PhiL Trans. XXVllI. 213 Its glaucous Leaves and 
pale Flowers, differ it from the yellow Split. x8x8 Cruise 
Di/^est (cd. 2) IV. 510 That differed it from the cases 
wherein the Court had gone some lengths. X867 Ot/SHNELi. 
Aftfr. Uses Dark Th. 36 All which differs the landscape 
in beauty from mere wild forest. 

+ b. Ifer. To distinguish by the addition of a 
Diffeiiknce. Ohs, 

1586 Fkrnf. filaa. Ctnirie 98 Til then it was permissiuc 
fur eche brother to differ lus coat after his fancyc. 

3 . inh\ To have contrary or diverse bearings, 
tendencies, or qualities ; to be not the same ; to be 
unlike, distinct, or various, in nature, form, or quali- 
ties, or in sonic specified respect ; two (or more) 
things arc .said to differ (absolutely, or from ecteh 
olker), one thing differs from another. 

>374 Difkrring//|/. a. i]. a 1400 30 Ale rant/er 4617 
Bot we jKit. .has a fre will Differri.^ as in oure fraunches fere 
fra ^ourc kynde. 1396 Ptlffr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 234 
This differeih from that other, as. . the rose differeth from the 
budde. x«s6-34 Tinoale x Cor. xv. 41 One Nt.arrc differth 
from another in glory. <2x568 Aschkm Sckolent. ti. (Arb.) 
X39 These differre one from an oilier. X570 Levins AfantO, 
77^29 To Defer, differre, discre/are. 1600 Siiaks. A.Y.L. 
1. 1. 10 Call you that keepini' fjr a gentleman of my birth, 
that differs not from the stalling of an Oxe? X631 iIobues 
Lrtfiath. 1. xv. 79 The same man, in divers times, differs 
from himselfe. 1689-90 Templk Misc,, Po/. Discontents 
Wks. 1720 I. 270 'Tis hard lo find any point wherein they 
differ. X77A Goldsm. Nat. Hisi . (1 7761 ill. 3^ 1 1 (the foxl 
. .differs still mure from the dog in its .strong offensive .smell. 
zSaaH.J. XSwMi^^^ejHtrod.Crystallogr.rji Which individual 
forms . . will be found to differ from each other in the niea* 
surement of some of their angles. 1847 Hkli'S Frieiuis in 
C. 118511 I. 28 Even the leaves of the same tree are s.'tid to 
differ, each one from all the rest. 1830-74 Tennyson Merlin 
4> I 'ivien 812 Men at most differ as Heaven and earth. But 
women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 1873 Jowktt 
Plato , e<i. 3) IV. 32 Man is not m.an in that he resembles 
(brutes], but in that he differs from them. 

4 . inlr. To be at variance; to hold different 
opinions concerning any matter ; to disagree. Const. 
with ; also from (esp. when followed by />i, as in 
quot. 1843). 

X363 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. 1888 I. x.^s 
Sen . . differris fra ws . . tweehing the said d.ny of the 
inoneth. 1647 Clarenik-jn Hist. Reh, ni. (1843) 79/i A lati* 
tndo that huneNt and wi.se men may -safeW and profitably 
differ (in). 1633 Walton Angler it. 4a The oucstion has 
been debuted among many gr«ut Clerks, and they seem to 
differ .about it. X716 Addison FreehoUier (J.i, To irritate 
those who differ with you in their sentiments. X73S-8 
Bolinobkokb On Parties 81 To think They (the Torie^. . 
Itad only differ'd with the Whigs about the Degree of Op* 
pression . . in order to .sanctify Kesistance. 1749 Fielding 
Totn /ones ill. v, Many people differed from TN]uare and 
Thwackum, in judging [etc.]. 1791 Burkr Corr. (18441111. 
351, I can never for a moment differ from you and your 
brother in sentiment. 1809 \y. Gikyord in Smiles Meftt. 
foltn Murray I. 158, I differ with him totally. 1633 J. H. 
Newman Lett. I. 466 To unite with those who differ 
with us. 1843 Hid. II. 430 She may . . differ from me iii 
opinion, x^ Sue J. T. Coi.ebidok Mem. Keble (cd. a) 186, 
1 differed with him in the conclusion he drew. 1883 Lasv 
Re/, so App. Cases 379 'i'he appellant and respondents differ 
as to when the gate wa.s erected. 

fb. To express or give vent to disagreement or 
difference of opinion ; to dispute ; lo Iwvc a differ- 
ence, to quarrel (mtk). Ohs. 

1615 Bacon Fss., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 429 A m.*in. .slmll 
Kometimec beare Ignorant Men differ, and know well, .that 
those which so^ differ, ineane one thing. 1709 Hkaune 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11 . 245 As they went out of Town 
they happen'd to differ. <11718 Rowe (J.), Here uncon- 
troll’d you iffay in judgment sit ; Wc'll never differ with 
a crowded pit. xtxi F arriery IM/r.^\^^^)\\, 118 
As to his Sixe, I would have him full Fifteen Hands, nay, 
1 would not differ for his being Sixteen, provided he was 
strong in proportion. 

c. Ivans, To cause disagreement between; to 
set at variance, .fir, 

18x4 Saxon Sf Gael I. 79 f Jam.) If Maister Angis and her 
inttk It up, Tse ne'er be the man to differ them. 

Si-ffar, sh. Sc, and diai, [f. Dutfeb ».] =Dif- 

FERKNCE sh, 

x6^P. Forbes 94 (Jam.) No such material points 

are in differ lietwixt vs. 1639 Declar. Tumults Sc. 340 'i lic 
gcncrall asscmhly . . would remove any doubt and differ 
which might arise.^ X786 Burns Adtlr. to Unco Guid iii, 
Cast a moment's fair regard, What niiiks the mighty differ. 
1849 S. I aiver Handy Andy ix, But I'll pay you the differ 
out of my wage. 1873 Taiwf.i.l Lett. (1894) I f. 94 So far as 
I undenstcxKl your ‘differ* with j'our electors I thought you 
were right. 1893 Stevenson Cairiona 94 Either come to 
an agreement, or come to a differ.* 

Differ, obs. form of T)£pxr v . 1 and 
]Mff 6 Vfni 06 (di jerens), sh. Also 4 differenBe, 
4-0 diilbrena, defferenoe, 5 deferenoo, 5-6 dyf- 
ferenoe, -ens, 6 diflbranoe, diffirenoe, diferenoe. 
[a. If, dtffiremo^ OF. also -amt (lath c. in HaU. 


Darm.), ad. L. differentia, abstr. sb. tdiffmnt'em : 
fee Difffiusnt and -sros.] 

1 . The condition, quality, or fact of being dif- 
ferent, or not the same in quality or in essence; 
dissimilarity, distinction, diversity ; the relation of 
non-agreement or non-id^tity between two or more 
things, disagreement. 

1340 Ayenb. aioZuyche difference Is bctu[e]ne ^ reardc of 
^ bene and jie deuocioun of ke herte. r 14^ Henry Wah 
lace IV. 7 'I'he chandng courss quhilk makis gret deference. 
X533 Coveroalb 9 Chron. xiv. xi Lorde, it Is no difference 
y\ to helpc by fbwe or by many. x6xx Siiaks. IF/nt. T. 
1. i. 4 You shall see. .great difference betwixt our Bohemia, 
and your Sicilia. x69y Burnet 30 /I W. xxv. (1700) 266 in all 
this Diversity there is no real difference. 1734 Pope Ess, 
Man-^^, 56 All nature's diff’rence keeps all nature's peace. 
1739 Hume Human Nat. t. v. (1874) 1. 323 Difference is of 
two kinds as oppos'd either to Identity or resemblance. 1804 
Macaulay Athenian Orators Misc. Writ, i860 I. 135 If he 
miss the mark, it makes no difference whether he luive 
taken aim too high or too low. 1844 Emerson Lect. i ’ng. 
Amer. Wks. (Bolinj 11 . 298 Difference of opinion i.s the one 
crime which kings never forgive. 2847 1 ennvson Prim, 
vn. 162 Nut like to like, hut like in difference. X83X Rus- 
KIN Mod. Paint. 1 . Pref. to cd. 2. 15 Not so much by 
the resemblance of his works to what has been done before, 
as by their difference from it. 

t Various obs. and archaic constrftctions. 

i3s6 'J'indale Dflcfr. 7 rent, iiB4B) 3B9 Note the difference 
of the law and of l he gospel. X337 N okth Gueuara's Diall 
Pr. 150 a/2 There is a greate difference to teache the chyU 
dren of Prynccs, and^ to teache the chyldrcu of the people. 
Ibid. 210 b/t There is great difference from the care.<i and 
sorowes of women, to that of men. x6yi H. M. tr. Collotj. 
Erasmus 354 There Is also another difierence of divine and 
humane laws. 1778 Mis.s Burnry iii, Let me 

observe the difference of his behaviour . . to that of Sir 
Clement Willoughby. X7U Elvina I. 6 The difference with 
U.S is most striking. i8ao Wiikwell in Life (iSBz) 61 Some 
idea of the difference of French and English manners. 

b. (with a and //.) A particular instance of un- 
likcness; a point in which things differ. 

>393 Gower Conf. 1 II. 20 There is non evidence. Wherof 
to knowc a difference Betweiie the drunken and the wodc. 
c X430 T.vixi. Aiin. /Wwx 23 < M.itx.) A difference betwix day 
and ni^ht. 23x3 Mohr in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 787 
There is not betwene a Marchant and hi.** mayde so great 
a difference a.s betwene a kin^ and his subject. z688 Vox 
Cleri Pro Re^e 47 It seems his Power is^ absolute, but, nut 
arbitrary, which i.s, like a Dear-Joy’s Witticism, a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 1847 I'esnvson Prim. v. 173 You 
cla.sh them all in one. That have as many differences as we. 
1856 Fhoude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 15 While the differences 
of social degree were enormous, the differences in habits of 
life were comparatively slight. 1873 Jowett Plato^ (ed. 2) 
IV. 24J I'hcre is a great difference between reasoning and 
di.sputation. 

2 . Math. The quantity by which one quantity 
differs from another; the remainder left after sub- 
tracting one quantity from another, b. spec. The 
increment produced in a function of a variable by 
increasing the variable by unity. 

Ascensional Df.scensional differeme : .see these words. 

V X39X Chaucer Astrol, 11. § 43 The dififtelrensc be-twen x 
and 2 . . is t. 2539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 103 
Subtract the les.;«r time, from oute of the greater, and the 
difference turn into degrewL and ml. of the Equinoctial. 
>593 Dialling 19 Whlcn you shall find least subtract 
diat from the greater, and that which remaincth ke^, (for 
it .shall be called the difference kept). 17x9 Dk Fok (^ru.^oe 
I. xvi. (1858) 204 The difference of that price was by no means 
worth saving. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Sum. iii. 13 
The greater the Difference of l.Atitude of the two Places is. 

J. Brinkley (title\ An Investigation of the General 
Term of an important Series in the Inverse Method of Finite 
Differences. i8ax J. Q. Adams in C Davies Metr. Eyst. 
111. (18711 ti5 The difference between them was but of about 
half an ounce. 1897 Hutton Course Math. I. 12 note. If 
the difference of two numbers be .*idded to the Ie.ss, it must 
manifestly make up a sum equal to the greater. 2837 Fenny 
Cycl, VI fl. 487 .1. V. Djffenmce, It is a very wide btanch of 
pure mathematics which must be considered under this 
term, namely, the method or calculus of differences. Ibid, 
488 'J'hc symbol (^”<7] Is called the difference of a, 

c. Spec, 'fhe amount of increase or decrease in 
the price of slocks or shares between certain dates ; 
in phrase to pay (etc.) the difference, 

17x7 Mrs. Cf.nti.ivrk BoldStr^e /or Wife n?. i, Hark’yc. 
Gabriel, you'll pay the difference oftliat stock we transacted 
for t’other day. 28x4 Stock Exchange Laid 0 /en 1 1 Every 
man must either take, deliver, or pay hi.s difference. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 8/2 He had paid all his ‘differences’ 
previou.s to his departure. 1887 Daily News 19 Oct. 9/2 
The differences to be met and liquidatea are enormous. - 

d. phr. To split the different', to divide the 
difference equally between the two parties $0 that 
they meet half-way; to come to a compromise by 
equal mutual concession. 

axyfit Pirr S/. (1806) 1 . 85 The common course, when 
parties di.^greed, was what the vulgar phrase LTilled * to 
split the difference *. 1767 Generous Attachment 1 . 913 My 
Aunq coming in, began to epiit the difference, by Herionsly 
advising me to think of neither. 1845 Whatkly Rhei, 
Addit. (ed. 7) 93 The result will usually be, after much de- 
bate, something of what is pimularly called * splitting the 
difference', Pall Mall G, p June i/x A Cabinet of 
Comproinise is of necessity a Caoinet or Split the Differ- 
ence. 

3 . A diversity or disagreement of opinion, senti- 
ment or purpose ; hence, a dispute or quairel caused 
by such disagreement : used in various shades of 
intensity from a simple estrangement or dispute to 
open hostility, In differente^ in dispute 


s|87 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IlL 4*3 (Mat*.) TouctaM>e 
cause her^ is no dtfferens bytwene ufc 1484 C^TOtr Mof 
11. xviii, The ape.. made iheyr dyfference to be aconledk 
1336 Aurelia leab, (x6o8) A v,We cast lottes betwim us, 
by the which our difference shall finishe. 2596 Shaks. 
Merck. V, iv. i. 171 Are you acquainted with the diflerenco 
1 'hat holds ibu present question in the Court f 1606 G. 
W[oodcockk] tr. Hist, Ivstine 40 b, 3 'hey encountred in 
battell, in which difference. . they were ouercome. iSix J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. i. 41 Who was thechiefe. .remainca 
in some difference. x6sa Needham tr. Seidetfs Mare CL xjn 
the year 1508, there began certain slight differences, which 
concluded in a notable . . war. 2774 Golosm. Grecian Hist, 
I. 253 With full power to concert ali matters in difference. 
X791 Boswell JohnsouisB^i) IV. 999 In the course of this 
year there was a difference between him and his friend 
Mr. Slrahan. 2840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. He had 
never, he said, in his life, had any difference with Tyrconnel, 
and he trusted that no difference would now arise, 1^3 
Leeds Mercury x; May 5/1 The speedy, .settlement of trade 
differences. . 

■f b. phr. To be (etc.) at difference : to have a 
contToveriqri he at variance ; to quarrel. 

2593 Ld. Behner.s Froiss. (1819) IT. 349 The duke of Bre- 
tayne w’as in great difference with the realme of Frauncc. 
X607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 201 Thou hast set thy mere}', & thy 
Honor At difference. 2842 J. Shute Sarah ^ Hitgor (1649) 
170 We. .arc at .such deadly differences amongst our .selves. 
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neighbourinc l>cnncmcn win laii m j-Pincrencc. 1737 
W HISI ON Josephus' Hist, i. xi. 6 x The great men were 
mightily at difierence one with another. 

4. A mark, device, or characteristic feature, which 
distinguishes one thing or set of things from another. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. as in b and c. 

1482 Caxton A(yrr. 11. xiii. 94 Pictagoras . . by his grete 
entendement foiide the poyntes and the difference of mu- 
syque. 1513 Dougi.as Hinds x. vii. 8x Markyt ^ou swa 
with sic ruae diflereas, That by liys kcyll je may be knaw 
fra tben.s. 260a Shaks. Ham. v. ii. zia An alxsolutr gentle- 
man, full ol most excellent differences. 2632 Weeveh Amc. 
Fun. Alon. 149 The foure Deacons, for u diffcreu«:e from 
the Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth. 2849 
'1 'f.nnvson 'Tivo Voice> 41 Will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference Is cancell’d in the world of 
sense? 

b. Her. An alteration of or addition to a coat 
of arms, to distinguish a junior member or branch 
of a family from the chief line. 

c 1450 Holland Hmulat 600 He burc the said Dowglas.s 
armis with a cliffcrens. 2489 Caxton Enytes 0/ A . iv. xv. 275 
The hed of the lordship beteth the pl.ayne artnes without 
difference and ihoo that are of his linage they puttc theruiito 
dyuerse dyfferenccs. 2364-78 Bullevn Dial, agst. Av/ (1888) 
go My name i.<t Mendax, a yonger brother linially dc.Hcended 
of an auncient house . . Wc giiie three Whetstones in Gules 
with no difference. x6o9 Shaks. Ham, iv. v. 183 Ther’s Rew 
for you, and hccre’s some for me . . Oh you must wcare your 
Rew with a difference. x6xi>Guii.li.m Heraldry y vi. (z6xz) 
22 The sonne of an Emperour c.^nnot Ijeaic a difference of 
higher esteeme during the life of bis father. x8^ Boutell 
Heraldry Hist, ^ Po/. xiv. 137 When the Heir .succeeds, 
he inherits the Arms of his Father without any Difference. 
1889 CussAN.s Handbk, Heraldry x, (^cd. 3) 250 Devices 
called Marks of Difference . . In the early days of Heraldry, 
Differences were effected by a variety of arbitrary arrange* 
mentS'-such as changing the tinctures of the Coat. 

o. logic. A quality, mark, or characteristic, that 
distinguishes a thiug from all others in the same 
cla.ss ; the attribute by which a species is distin- 
guishetl from other species of the same genus ; more 
fully spec^ difference \ == Difffrkntia. 

> 55 * 'I'- WILSON Logike (1567) 39 a, When the propertie or 
difierence is graunted, then the kinde straight foloweth. 
2636 Hoboes Lib. Necess, Wks, 2841 V. 372 He requires 
in a definition no exactly the genus and the difference. 2697 
J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 387 Not by the old beaten way of 
Genus and Difference. ^ 2706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey) s.v.. The 
(lifference of a Body is impenetrable Extension, and the 
difference of a Spirit is Cogitation or Thought. 2857 Whk- 
WKLL Hist. Induct. .Vc. I. 908 The Prcdicables are the five 
steps which the gradations of Knerality and particularity 
introduce genus, species, diflfcrence, individual, accident. 
2860 Abp. Thom.son I.aws 7 'k. § 69. z 22 The difference, or 
that mark or niark.s by which the species is distinguished 
from the rest of its gcuus. 

t d. transf. A division, class, or kind, Ohs, 
c 2339 Devves Inf rod, Fr, in Palsgr, qso Hiere ben two 
dyfference of perspectyves. 1541 R. Copland Galyeds 
Tera/. a A iv, The flowyng of humours is dyuyded in two 
dyfferences. 2620 Hou-and Camden's Brit. (2637) 34 (D.) 
Inere bee of times three differences : the first from the 
creation of man to the Flood or Deluge . . the second from 
the Floud to the first Olympias. 1668 Wilkins RealChar, 

t 4i The several Species are to be learned, belonging to each 
>ifferenGe. as68a Sir T. Browns I'reKts (2684) 36 The 
Sycamore, .is properly but one kind or difference of Acer. 
6. A discrimination or distinction viewed as con- 
ceived by the subject rather than ad existing in the 
objects. Now only in phr. to make a difference : 
to distinguish, discriminate, act or treat duTerently. 

2389 Wyclip 2 Esdrsu iv. 39 To taken persones and dif- 
ferences is not anent it [trutol. 1393 Gower C«?/. III. 10 
In making of compari.Hon There may no difference be 
Betwen a drunken man and me. 2488, Caxton Gold, 
Leg, 4 , 2 x 1 1 He vysyted the seek folke without dyfference. 
2398 Shaks. Meny W, 11. i. 57 I *h»i* ‘hinte the worse 
oTfat men, as long as I haue an eye lo make difference 
of mens liking. * 6 *f Biblr Lev, 47 lo make a dif- 
ference betweene the vneleane and the cleane. a66o Stil- 
LiNOFL. Qrig. Sacr, 11. B. I a To make them more capable 
of putting a dUference between troth and falshood. Sfti 
Addisoii Freeholder (J.), Our oonsticutioa doci not only 
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make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
btit, even among the guilty, between such as are more or 
less criminal. i8sq Shelley Ctnciv. iv. 8s No difference 
has been made *by God or man . . Twixt good or evil, as 
regarded me. 

6. aitrid. and Comb., as dlfDBreno«-engine, a 
machine for calculating arithmetical dilTerenccs; 
diflbrenoe-equation, one expressing a relation 
between functions and their differences (sense a b) ; 
differenoe-tone, see ToNg sb. 

iW Catal. Set. Aj»p. S. Kens. I ag ^e mode in which 
the Difference Engine calculates tables is, by the continual 
repetition of the simultaneous addition of several columns 
of figures to other columns^ in the manner more particularly 
described below, and printing the result, 

l>i*fl6rence. v, [f. DirmssNCE sb . : cf. F. 
diffirencUr, in Cotgr. i6ll,] 

1 1 . To be different, to differ. Obs. rare. 

rs4gs Miyour SaluaciouH 3026 So diflerencc.s fire vverlclJy 
fro thilk purgatorialc. 1x74 Caxton Cheise 72 The ryght 
lawc of nature deffercnccth ofte tymes fro custom. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg'. 347 b/* They difference as moche as is bilwene 
not to synne and to do well. 

1 2 . Irons. To make (something) different from 
what it was (or from what it is in another case) ; 
to change, alter, vary. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxi. in In the londe of Samarye 
is a wd that chaungeth and diflcrenceth his colour tour 
tymes in the yerc. 157* Bosseweli. A rmorie 8 , 1 wil not 
here speake how well ih>'s Lyon is differenced. *^3 Nashk 
Christ's T. 72 b, Ciod shall reply . . Thou hast so aifferenced 
and diuorcM thy selfe from thy cre.ation, that 1 know thee 
not for my creature. 1675 Evelyn Terra (17291 11 How 
far Principles might be . . differenced by Alteration and 
Condensation. 

b. Her. To make an alteration in or addition to 
(a coat of arms) for the purpose of distinguishing 
members or branches of the same family. 

1708 J. CHAsrnEHLAYNE .St. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. v, (1743) 379 The 
king at arms . . has power to give and difference arms, c 1710 
C. Fiennes ( 1888) 96 Like Mullets that they have 
in nn Eschuteon to difference the third .son from the first and 
second in a family. 188a C'ussans llandbk. Heraldry x. 
(ed. 3) 15a The third son differences his paiern.Tl coat with 
a Mullet ..The Arms of the sixth son are differenced by 
a Fleur-de-lys. Ibid. 153 All the members of the Royal 
Family -the Sovereign exceptcd —differenco their Arms with 
a silver Label of three points, charged with some distinguish- 
ing mark, specially assigned to them by the crown. 

3 . To make different, cause or constitute a differ- 
ence in, differentiate, distinguish {from something 
else). Usually predicated of a quality or attribute : 
frequently in passive. 

Barrbt Theor. IVarres v. i. 1S4 The artillery i.s 
deluded and differenced into grcatne.sse or Si/c.s royall, and 
into lesser .sizes. i6sy-j7 Fei.tiiam Besolves i. xxv. 45 Tfiis 
diffcrcnceth a wise inun and a fool. x6a8 Prynnk Zorv- 
lockes 17 A desire of singul.iritic, or differencing our selues 
from others, c 1898 1 ax:ke (>«//. Vnderst. § 31 Every 
individual has something th.Tt differences it from another. 
c 1710 C. F1ENNK.S 323 They have Little or noc 

wood and noe Coale w«fc dincrcnces it from Darbyshirc. 
X85S Trench Study of JVonis vi. (1869)321 Synonyms, .dif- 
ferenced not by etymology . . but only by usage, Tylor 
Pri/H. ll. 300 That theologic change which diflerence.s 
the Jew of the Rabbinical books from the Jew of the Penta- 
teuch. x888 M. Burrows Cinque Ports vi. 162 The . . cur- 
por.Ttion . . wa.s differenced off from all others by its military 
service, its special functions, etc. 

4 . To perceive or mark the difference in or be- 
tween ; to make a distinction between, discriminate, 
distinguish (in the mind, or in speech). Const. 
from. (Now rare.) 

X570-6 Lambardb Peramh. Kent (1826) 131 One called it 
Dorobrina. differencing it from Canterbury! which hctcrniclh 
Dproborni). c x6zi Chapman Iliad v. 130 From thy knowing 
mind . . I have remov’d those erring mists , . That thou 
may'st difference Gods from men. x6^ Fuller Wounded 
CoHsc. (X84X) 291 I'hus these two kinds of repentance may 
be differenced and disii^ni.shed. X755S. Walker Serw. 
viii, He is known and differenced from never-so-many, who 
presume, without Title, to be of equal Birth with him. X878 
Gladstone Print. Homer 149 The Nestor of the Odyssey 
is carefully differenced from the Nestor of the Iliad, yet 
in just proportion to the altered circumstances. 

fb. intr. or absoL To perceive or mark the 
difference, distinguish {hetweetf). Obs, 

1848 S. Bolton A rreUgnm. Err. 166 You cannot difference 
between false and true. 1847 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. ao 
Aristotle . . differencing between age and youth, makes it 
a primerty of young men to think they know all things. 
1885 Case oj Doubting Conscience 65 St. Paul sakh, that he 
that doubteth or dimvencetb, is d^ned or condemned, if 
he eat. 

6. Math. a. To take or calculate the difference 
of. fb. To take the differential of; ^Diffeben- 
TIATE V, 4 {obs.). 

1870 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (X84O U. 307 
I thank you for your intimatiowRibout the limits of equations 
and differencing their homogeneal terms. xytT-Ss Chambers 
Cycl., DifftreiUial ceUculus . . is a method of differencing 
quantities; that is, of finding a differential, w infinitely 
small quantity, which, taken an infinite number of tunes, 
is equal to a given quantity, X788 Howard Cyel.V 424 To 
difference quantities that mutually divide each other. 

Hence Di’irmrenoed ppl. a. \ + Bl*fferenoer, one 
who or that which differences or distinguishes. 

s^ 4 ff G- Daniel Rclog. 11. 252 Shall lopke at Glorie . . 
with E differenced Light To those, who llveing saw that 
iiame more bright. tSn D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments t. 
81 Circumcision . .to be me Dlfierencer of aU other Nations 
from the JewM. 
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tXHfferenoo, a, Obs,, representing L. deferens : 
see Deferent B. 2. 

1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. viii. xi. (x49s) 3*7 The 
cercle that hyghtc Difference Is the cerclc of a ulanetc and 
highte Difference. . for it beryth the cercle Epicidis. 
lUfl’erencing (di'ierensin), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
vb. + -iNO 1.] The action of the verb to Diffeh- 
ENCE (in various senfics), 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry 1. L (t66o) 4 Names were insti- 
tuted for differencing each person from other severally. 
1659 Fuller App. Inj. Jnnoc. (1840) 617 Writers of civil 
distentions are sometimes tiecessit.Ttcd, for differencing of 
parties, to ilsc those terms they do not approve. 1809-xo 
I’oLERiOGE Friend (1866) 340 1 ne mechuiiism of the under- 
standing, the whole functions of which consist in individuali- 
zation, 111 outlines and diflerencings by quantity,^ quaiityt 
and rc 1 .Ttion, 1865 Edin. Rev. Apr. 339 Differencing i.s..a 
far more important part of Scottish than of English heraldry. 

Di'fferencing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat difTercnces or makes a difference ; distinguish- 
ing, differentiating ; discriminating ; see the verb. 

1651 J. Pawson I tnd. Free Grace 24 Differencing grace. 
1657 Baxi'Er Ace. Pres. I'h. 5 Augustine who rose up 
against Pdagius . . in defence of difiercncing free grace. 
x68o W. Skcker Nonsuch Prff. 16 Differencing mercy culls 
for differencing duty. 1768 Phil. Trans. LIX. ^9 There 
is in each [Chinese] character a distinctive or differencing 
Pou. xBiif Blackw. Mag. I.VIL 398 The differencing con- 
ditions which qualify the rule. 

Hence Dl fftrenoixigly adv, 

A 1840 W. Fennkh Christ's Alarm fifiso) 28 To preach 
differeticiiigly, to distinguish between die precious and the 
vile. 

t IK^fferency. Obs. [ad. L. differentia Dif- 
ference : see -ence.] = Diffeuen’ck sb. 

1607 SiiAK.s. Cor. V. iv. ii There is ditTerency between 
a Grub St a Butterfly ; yet your Butterfly was a Grub. X840 
Sir E. Dehing Proper Sacrifice (1644} 21 The diflerencte 
of Editions. 1767 Land. Gaz. No. 4333/1 All JcabiKsies 
and Diflcrcncies hcitig removed. x8xa ilENMY Camp. agst. 
Queht'C 3 Many differencies of style corrected. 

Difforont (di’icnnit), a. {sb., adv.) [n. F. dif- 
ferent (14th c. ill Hatz.-Darm.>, ad. T.. dfferent-em 
differing, different, pr. pplc. of dffer-re trails, to 
bear or carry asunder, cic., iftir. to tend asunder, 
have opposite lioariugs, Differ.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Having characters or qualities which diverge 
from one another ; having unlike or distingnisliing 
attributes; not of the same kind ; not alike ; of other 
nature, form, or quality. 

e X400 Lanfram't Cirurg. 90 To hcclc bol»e |»e ulcus and 
|>c festre wip medicyus different |?at loiigen to bem bobe. 
X479 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides x Largely ana in many 
difnrnnt muners, c 1500 Sc. Poem Her. 43 in Q, Eliz. A cad., 
etc. 95 The fader tlie hole, the eldest son deflerr<^]ut,quh!the 
a labelle ; a cressent the secotind. 1581 pRrriE Guazsu}'s Cn». 
Conv. 1. (1586) 21 h, Persons different in .state and condition. 
1607 Shaks. Lear tv. iii. 37 Mate and m.Ttc could not hv.get 
Such different issues. x<kx Houues l.eviath. 1.^ xv, 79 Ai 4 >e* 
titc, and Aversions . , in diferrnt tempers . . are different. X7H 
Steele No. 114 F 4 Their Manners arc very widely 
different. x8m Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . viii. 
50 With what different eyes different people behold the 
same objects, x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 154 Different 
po.sitions of the limb retpiirc different moleciilnr arrange- 
ments. 187s JowKTi Plato (cd. 2) IV. »9 Principles us 
widely different as benevolence and self-love. 1887 Ruskin 
Preelerita II. 348 Wc lioth enjoyed the same scenes, though 
in different ways. 

b. Const./; W7/ ; also to, than against, ^vdlK). 
The usual construction is now with/vw; that with to 
(after unlike, dissimilar to^ is found in writers of all .iges. 
and is frequent colloquially, but is by many considered 
incorrect. The construction with than (after other thau), is 
found in Fuller, Addisom Steele, Do Foe, Richardson, Gold- 
smith. Miss Burney, Coleridge, Soullie.v, Dc Quincey, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Newman, Trench, and Dasent, among 
others: see F. Hall Mod. English iii. 62. 

1528 Pitp'. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) 125 b, His lyght is 
mochc difmrent and vnlyke to the lyght of the holy goost. 
XS88 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 257 If., they 
could write any other language that were different vnto 
theirs. {Ibid, zit, 291.] 1590 SiiAKX. Com, Err. v. i. 46 

I'his weeke he hath beene . . much different from the m.-in 
he was. 1803 Dekkbr, &c. Oir«/<i84i.» 72 Qb, my dear 
Grissil, how much different Art thou to this curs'u .spirit 
here I s8a4 Heywoqo Gunaik. 1. 15 Humane wlsdomr, 
different against the divine will, is vaine and conteimiiible. 
x6^ Dicby Nat. Bodies ii. (1645) 43 We nnike u.se of them 
ill a quite different manner then we did in the beginning. 
1849 Earl Monm, tr, Senault's Passions (1671) 245 .She 
lhatred] hath this of different with love, that she is much 
more sensible. 17x1 AimisoN Spad. No. 159 f 2 l'une.s . . 
different from anything I had ever heard, tyw Fielding 
Hist. Reg. It. Wks. (1882) X. 218 It's quite a efifferent thing 
within to what it » without. 1789 Gomlsm. Row. Hist. (1786; 

1. 105 llie consuls. . had been elected for very different merits 
than those of skill in war. 1790 Coi.krkookf. in Life (1S73) 
38 The different prosperity of the country which they con- 

3 ucred . . with (bat of the countries under English rule. 2848 
. M. Newman Loss 4 Gain 306 It has possessed me in a 
different way than ever before. xSga Thackeray Esmond 
II. 11.(1869) 169 The party of prisoners lived . . with comforts 
very different to those which were awarded to the poor 
wretches there. i86x M. Pattison Ess. fiBBp) 1 . 44 Ware- 
houses and wharves no way different from inoae on either 
side of them. 

2. In a weaker sense, used as a synonym for other, 
as denying; identity, bat without any implication of 
dissimilarity ; not the same, not identical, rUstinct. 

i8sx Houbes Leviaih. ti. xxvi. 138 Civiii, and Naturall 
Law art not different kind.4, but different parts of Law. 


xyxx Adomon Sped. No. 35 F 3 At different times he appears 
as serious as a Judge, and as jocular as a Merry-Andrew. 
i8oa Paley Nat. Theol. v. S 2 (1819) 52 To different persons 
and in different stages of science. s86o Tyndall Clac. 1. i. 
3 Some . . may be split with different facility in different 
direction!!. 1887 Freeman Norm. Conq. (X876) I. App. 717 
Eadwig King of the Churls is quite a different person from 
Eadwig the iEtheling. x868 I.x)ckver EUm, Adton. iii. 
(1^9) X45 The daily motion of the Earth is very difTerent in 
different p.Trts. Mod. I suspect this is a different coin from 
the other, though, being both new sovereigns of this year, 
they are ()uile indistinguishable. 

8. Comb., as different-minded, -coloured. 
x88o Allen Peace 4 Unity 13 If this . . will not reconcile 
the different.minded to our judgement. , 74. Tucker 

Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 455 Wc may fuive different heights, .or 
wear diffcrcnt-coIourcd clothes, xffu Brewster Optics x, 
9x The different-coloured spaces of the spectrum. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. A disagreement, dispute ; «* Differkkck 
sb. 3. Obs. rare. [OF. different, written by the 
Academy difffrend^ 

1483 Caxton Cato C iij b, The whych deuyll inyght not 
fyi jde the inanerc for to . . brynge them to dyscenemn and 
clytTercnte. 1484 — Fables o/eKsop iv. vi, Whan a lygnace 
or kyndreil is in dyfferent or in dyuysyun. Ibid. v. x, Wc 
praye the that thow vouchesauf to arcoxde our dyferent so 
th.Tt pees be m.Tde betwciie vs. 1606 G. WIoodcocke) ir. 
Hist. Ivstine LI q a, Whercunon arose crucll differenls be- 
tweenc the Genooise and the Venetians. 

2. That which is diireFcnt ; a contrary or oppo- 
site. rare. 

iS8x Lamrakde Eiren. iv. Epil. (1602) 589 To shew things 
by thdr contrarie.s and differents. x8^ J. H. Stirling 
Philos. 4 Theol, Hi. 49 1 he fairest hamiony results from 
differents. 

C. as adv. « Differently. Now only in un- 
educated use. 

X744 .Sarah Fielding David Simple I. 253. I spent my 
Infancy, .very different from what mo-it Chiltlren do. 1775 
Mad. D'Arhlay Early Diary (i88q) II. 131 He pronoiinccs 
English quite different from other foreigners. x8m tr. 
Lebrun's Mans. Botte III. 9 They had ..acted perfectly 
different from those pnities who [etc.]. 1W3 Kingsley 

Water Bab. viii.* 374 • Oh de,*\r, if 1 was but a little chap in 
Vendale again, .how different 1 would go on !* 

Different, obs. form of Deferent. 

II BifTerdntia (cUferem/ia). PI. 

[L. *1 difference, diversity; a species.] 'Ihe aitii- 
bute by which a 8 ])ceies is distinguished from all 
other species of the same genus ; a distinguishing 
mark or characteristic; « Difference sb. 4 c, 
x8a7 Whatklv Logic ii. i. 8 4 (ed. 2) 62 F.ither the mate- 
rial part [of their cshcnce] which is called the Genus or the 
formal and distinguishing part, which is called Differentia, 
or in common discourse, chaiactcri.stic. ^ z8^ Kingsley 
Tennyson Misc. 1 . 218 'I his deep, simple faith in the divine- 
ncAs of Nature . . which, in our eyes, is Mr. Tennyson's 
differentia. ^1851 Mkhskl Proleg. Logical, (i860) 51 The 
concept whiteness, as a M.>edes of colour, is capaole of 
definition hy its optical difleriMitia. 2889 A. Lang 
Komiliy’s rerandaUN. G. 17 'I'o be iuconsi.stciit and inco- 
herent and sclf-conirudictory is the very differentia and 
cliar.Tctcristic of myth. x88q R. L. Ottlkv in Lu.c Mundi 
(1890) xii. 476 To arrive at the true differentific of Christian 
mornls. 

Biiferentiable (difere-nji&b'l), a. rare. [f. 
mcd.L. dfferenlid-re differentiate : see -ble.] Cap- 
able of being differentiated. 

1B63 S' Y. Nkale Anal. Th. 4 Nat. aig So as to produce 
a new differentiable material from the crash of ancient 
integrations. 1867 H. Spencer Princ. Bhl. 11 . vii. § 296. 
309 Lindeniable proof that they [the ti-ssuebl arc easily dif- 
ferentiable. Mod, {Math.) All functions of a variable are 
differentiable, but not .alt are intcgrable. 

Differential (dffercmjal ), a. and sb. [ad. ined. 
or mod.L. differential's, f. differentia DrPFUR- 
Encb; see -al. Cf. inod.F. difffreniiel (Diet. 
Trev. 1732).] lL.adj. 

1 . Of or relating to difference or diversity ; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference or distinction ; 
esp. in Comm, used ofdiitics or charges which differ 
according to circumstances. 

1647 H. Morf. .Sane cfSouli. ii, xit, This be understood 
Of differentiall protuiiditie. 1841 Mvkrs Caih. Th. iii. 
xxiv. 90 'J'his testimony doe.s not decide . . the differential 
amount of sacredness between Substantial Divinity and 
Literal Infallibility. 1845 McCulloch Taxatimw.v.U^^a) 
222 'I'o reduce tlie present differential or prohibitory auties 
on the sugar of foreign countries. x868 Rogers PoL Ecoh. 
xix. (1876) 3 Differential duties in favour of colonial timber, 
1894 Jxissore Rand. Roam. ii. 60 'i'hey compounded for 
murder according to a differential tnrtfT. 

2. Constituting a specific difference or differentia; 
distinguishing, distinctive, special. 

x65a Gaule Magastrom. 77 Any quality of sympathy or 
anti|jathy (which doc follow naturally the i^cifick or 
differentiall forms). X733 Chryne Eng. Malady 11. xi. { x 
(1734) 227 The great differential Marks of the Distemper 
will appear. X851 Db Quincky Carlisle on Pope Wks. 
XIII. 24 Every case in the law courts . . presents some one 
different iai feature iieculi.Tr to itself. 1893 F. Hall in Nation 
(N.Y.) LVII, 449/3 One of the differential ptculurities of 
a highly important division of the Hindus 01 olden times. 

b. Relating to specific differeiiceg. Differenlial 
diagtmh : the distinguishing between two similar 
species of disease, or of animals or plants. 

X875 B. Meadows Clin. Observ, 99 Any system of specific 
treatment governed by diflTerential diagnosis. 1877 Roulrtk 
Handbk. Med. I. 19 In others the diagnosis has to be more 
or less differentiai. 1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 
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DIFFEBENTIAIi. 

3 . iX/a/A- Relating to inrinitesimni differences (see 
B. i). 

Differcftlmi cnlculus ! a method of calculation invented 
liy ],eihiiir/. in 16/7, which treats of the infinitcsinial difler- 
encft^i hi-iween con secutive values of continuously varying 
•lii.antities and tif their rates of change as measured hy.siich 
iliflcrenoes. (Newton's method of r'l-OxiONS was another 
M ay of Heating the siiiiic subject.) iUffcrcHtial cocjfic tent \ 
a fuiiLtis^n expressing the rate of chanji'e, or the relation 
iictwccn consecutive values, of a varyitig quantity: see 
O^n i-iciiiNT II. 2 0. J'^ijferential equation ; an ciiuation 
involving diO'eiciUials (sec Ti. 1), 

170a K.sn iifiON Jfa/ti. Piet. s.v. /-'/uo ious, A diffcreiit way 
. . p.asses . . in France under the Name of lA'ibnitz’s DiflTer- 
eiitial Calculus, or Calculus t)fI)itTcrcnces., 1706 M. UinoN 
/ustit. Plu.ruma 17 The Funflamental I’riiiciplesfof Finxions] 
. . appear to be more accurate, clear, and convincing thun 
those of the DilTercqlial Calculus. 17*7-51 Chamki-rs CycL 
s. V., Mr. 'I.eihnii/ .. calls it dijfertnttal calculus^ as con- 
sidering the infinitely small qn.antiiics .. as the differences 
of the quantities ; and, accordingly, expressing them by 
the li tter ft preli.\cd ; as the dij^ort'-ntial of by i/.i . 
1763 \V. h.^tl R.soN Meth, luirt uh'uts 75 A differential 
ciiuation. j8o8 A<////. Ja«j. -.136 The general nii-lhod;-! 
of intogialing the differential equations above inentiMiird. 
18x6 i». A actyi i 's Pijf, *V tnf. Cali ulus 4 'fhe limit of the 
ratio of the increinenis, or the differential coefTMient, will 
be obtained. 1819 (J. Pkacock [titled Cuinparativr view of 
the tluxional and differential Calculus. 1835 Macai.i av 
A w., Mackhtloslt's llist. J\ri‘. (iBvO yii/t We submit that 
a M'oodcn spoon of our day would not ho iuslilit;<| in railing 
Galileo and Napier blockheads, because they never heard 
of the differential calculus. 

4, yV/^j/Vj and ilAr//. Relating to, depending on, 
or exhibiting the difference of two or nioiB) mo- 
tions, pressures, teniperattircs, or other iniMsurablc 
physical qualities : a. ofphysic.nl actions or elTcots. 
Differential tone (in Aeonstiis) « diffcrcm edonc \ 
see Tonk dt, 

1768-74 Ti'ckkk IJ. Silt. ii3;,2i I. 406 Wtighf is made by 
the dinerential, not the absolute pressure of ether, z868 
I.orKVKK l'.U‘ut. Astroti. 318 /Vs the SunS distance is so 
peat compared with the diainotcr of the Karth, the ilif- 
ierentiai effect of the .Sun’.s acliuii is small. 1873 IJ. Stkwaki- 
Cotesrr'r. Iluer^y iv. r^6. ^7 Wherever in the universe 
there is a differential motion, that is to say, a motion of 
one part of it towards or from another. 1877 l.K Contk 
Etau. (AvV. I. 'i37()| 55 7 he centre of the gl.Acicr moved 
faster thati the margins. 'I'his differential motion is the 
r.ipital discovery in relation fo the motion of glaciers, z88o 
F., J. PAVVii in Grove Diet, i^lus, I. 726 Two notes., 
sounded together . . generate a third . . tone, whose vibrational 
number equals the difference of their several vihrat 1011,11 
numbers . . 'J'hese tones lielmholt/ calls diflfercnli.il tones, 

b. of instruments or mechanical contrivances; 

DiffiKuiml a combination of toothed 

wheels cominimicating a mot ion dependin;' on the difference 
of their dianiflets or of the number of their teeth. DilTcr- 
euiial fuit.y : a pulli.y having .1 block with two iigidly 
conriccled wheels or shea vr-i of different dianiMiTs, the 
chain or rope unwimlliig from one as it winds on the other. 
Dtjlereniial sin- 7 u: u screw h.iving two I hr*. ids of dif- 
ferent pitch, one of which unwinds as the other winds. 
Differeniial theynv'mtier : a thermometer l onsisting of 
two air-bulbs conner.tnl by a Unt tnlic partly filled with a 
liquid, the position of the column of liquid indicating the 
difference of temper.it lire between the two bulbs. Dij/enn' 
Hal ‘ivitttlifti^ : the method i»f winding two insulated wires 
side by side in an electric Coil, tjiroiigri which currents pass 
in opp<.site directions. 

X804 J. Lt;s».iK /feat g The instrument most essential in 
this resc.-irth . . was the differcniial thermometer. 1834 Meeh, 
Matt. XXI. 3 Saxton's differential pulley. Ihiil, ft The 
‘locomotive differential pulley’ tan never be in.idc to 
answer the exficctalions of the inventor. x88i Maxwki.i. 
Eleity, A Maqu. I. .^33 'I'hc diflercmlinl galvunoinclcr, an 
hispuinent in which there arc two coils, the currents in 
which are independeni of c.irh other. 1884 M inciiin Staff s 
(ed. j) I. i 33 Differcniial Wheel and Axle is .somi-iirnes 
employed. z888 Ktuyvl. Bril. XXllI. 55) In 1877 Mr. 
Jamc.s .Starley, it h believed w ithout any knowledge of the 
gear used by Fowder for lr, action engines, rc-iiivcntcd the 
same differential gc.ir for tricyclc.s. 

B. .ffi. 

1. A/al/i. a, (III the diflerential and inte^^ral cal- 
culus) 7'hc infiiiitcsim.'il difference Ijclwcen conse- 
cutive values of a continuously varying ([n.antiiy 
(corresponding to a Momkxt or Fli'XIOX in New- 
ton’s method; ; either of the two quantities (u.sually 
considered to be infinitesimal) whose ratio consti- 
tutes a differential coefficient. 

^ 1704 J. IIakrib Bee. Techn. s. v. Pluxiott. 'This Method 
is mucfi. shorter than, .the French oncwilh the Differential 
d multiplied into the Flowing (Quantity, to denote the 
Fluxion. X730 6 Uailky (folio), Differential mI any quan- 
tity, is the fluxion of ih.it quantity. X788 How’ako Cyd. 1 . 
434 Multiply the differential of [eacli] factor into the other 
factor, the sum of the two [products] is the differential 
.sough! . X819 G. Pi;^Ac.Of;K View Flnxional .y Diff. Calc. 

25 The Dilfcrcntial is but the measure of the rate of in- 
crcMse. x88o IJcckinoham Blent. Diff. ff !nt. Calc. led. 2) 
42 The fuiKiion which Leibiiit/, terms * cliffcrcntinl ’ and 
which Newton designates as a ‘ fluxion* is the concrete 
symbol wliith represents the rate of change iu the variable. 

tb. A logarithmic tangent. Ohs. 

> 7 * 7 - 5 * t. M.yMiji ns O't/., Differential^ in tbe doctrine of 
^logarithms. Kepier culls (he luji^iritlirns of tangents, dif- 
Jenmtui(e<t \ which we nsna'.ly call artilici.'il tungeiUh. 1845 
Caylrv /I- A. i. I. 145 Logarithmic difl'ctcntuiL 

2. Btol. A distinction or distinctive characteristic 
of structure ; opp. to equivalent. 

Amer. /liwr. Adv. Set. XXXII. 
358 During their subsequent history, characteristics are 


divisible into two categories : tlio.se which become morpho- 
logical equivalents and are essentially similar in distinct 
series, and those which are essentially different in distinct 
serle.s and may be cla>sed as morphological differentials. 

3. Comm. A dificrentini cnarge : see A. i. 

Spectator ao Sept. 3S3 I'he morality of American 
Railway Companies as regards.. UifTerentials and commis- 
sions. 

Diifere'ntialize, [f. prec. -f - izk.] / raw. To 
make differential ; to differentiate. 

x86a Sat. Kev. XIV. 601/1 Words.. more or less modified 
nr, us some philosophers would say, differentiali/ed in 
meaning. 

Bifferentially (difcre-njali), adv. [f. as prec. f 
-LY In a differential manner. 

1. llistinotively, sixicially, by way of difference: 
see 1 )lFFICKKNTf.\li A. 2 . 

J Stricklanii in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xlvi. 7 
God IS said to be in heaven dilfcrcntially, .so as he is nut 
anywhere els;e. 1646 StR T. Ukoivsk /'scud. Ep. vi.xxviii. 
(k. I When biting serpencs are iiientioncd in the Scripture 
they are not diflViVnti.vlIy set down from such .as mi.scliief 
j by stings. 1846 I'k Qiunci-y Antigone of Sophocles 
I Wks. X Iv. 207 These persons will . . wish to know . . wh.it 
I there is differentially interesting in a Grecian tragedy, as 
i contnisted with one of .Shakspere's or of Schiller's. 1880 
' .Si luiiis Med. \ Mod. Hist. ix. (1886) 210 , 1 will, .state next 
wh.it sorts of rights, forces, and ideas I con-sidcr, mark 
I diffcrciitially the three periods at which I have been looking. 

2. In relation to the difTerence of two mensurable 
quantities; in two different directions: sec Dif- 
FKRKNTlAb A. 4. 

186a H. SrKSCKR J'irst Brine, x. (L.), Whether . . every- 
thing is explicable on the liyputhesis of universal prcssiiic, 
whence \vnAt wc call tension rcsulu ditTereiituilly from 
j inequalities of pressure in opi^Kisite directions. 1883 Xature 
i XXVI 1 . 275 The magnets, .l^tng in Iroth these patterns of 
I latnp vvound differentially. 189* Gloss. Electrical I'erms 
j ill Lijiktuinji 7 J.in. (Siippl.), Differentially-wound dynamo 
I nmehine, a compound-wound machine in which currents 
j How in opjiosite directions in the coils on the field m.ignels. 

Differexrtiazit (difercmjiant). Math. Also 
dilTereuciant. (f. ]^r. ppl. stem of med.L. dif- 
ferentia-re or F. diffdrentier \ sec nc.xt and -ant*.] 
A rational integral function of elcmctils ir, /», r, . ., 
which elements multiplied by binomial coefficients 
are the coefficients in a binary quantic, which rc- 
m.ains unchanged when for them are substituted the 
elements of the new tjuaiitic obtained by putting 
.r f- hv for .r in the original qu.aiitic (.Nylvcslcr). 

1878 Svi.VKHtKR in P/tfl. Mao. March, I propose to give 
a sjMcm.itic dcvelopeiiu-nt of the C'alcnlu.s of Invariants, 
t.iking a difruiciitinni as the primordi.il germ or unit. 

Differentiate [diferc*nJj|F't), v. [f, ppl. .stem 
of med.L. diffcrcntidrCt f. differentia DiFPBiiENtT : 
j of. K. difflrentui\ ez/r/V;*.] 

1. irans. To make or render different; to con- 
• stitiilc the difference in or between ; to distinguish, 
j *®SJ Qcincf.v Autobiog, .Sk. Wks. I. rgo note., Genius 
j differentiates a man from all other men. x87aVi;A is Teehn. 
j Hist. Cotnm. 22 'I’hc use of fire .. consiilules one of the 
, great distinctions by which roan i.s differentiated from the 
! lower unim.ils. 1874 1 .. Stkimikn /A/ wrjr in f.ihr.{iZi)i) If. 
j ii. 48 His hingua^c. .i.s sufficiently differentiated from 
! prose by the mould into which it is run. 

2. liiol.j etc. I'o make different in the ]>roccss of 
growth or development ; to make unlike fjy modi- 
fic.ation, c$p. for a sjiccial function or purpose ; to 
specialize, (Chiefly used in fassivei) 

1858 'I ex ley Oceanic Hydrozoa (Kay Soc.) 22 The suh- 
slaiice of the spcrinarium . . becomes differentiated into 
minute, clear, spheiical vc.siclcs. 1869 Skflev Lcct. 4- 
1 Ess, i. 15 Wc have heard .. of the power which all 
organisms ]m>ssCss nf diffTcrcntuiring special organs to meet 
.spei ial lleed^. 1871 Daiiwin Desc. Man II. xx. 3G3 'i'he 
power of sexual .selection in flini:rcntiatiijg the tribes. X874 
il. R. Rcvnolos John Bapt. iii. § 1. 127 'I'he olfice of 
priest . .is ultimately differentiated from that of the prophet 
ami the prince. 1874 Cakitnifr Mcnt. Ehys. i. li, § 43 
* ProlopIjiMii ' or living jelly, which is not yet dincrentiaft d 
into *org.iii.s ’. x88^ J. Hali. in Jrnl. I. inn. .Vot, XXII. 

yfy \ very long period of., isolation during which .1 large 
mimher of separate species, and not a few gener.i, have 
been diflVrenlinti'd. 1893 F. II.au. in Xation iN. V.) I.VI I. 
220/2 As being distinctly difTcienti.iled from pradiscrf it 
{practitioner] has . .iinqucHtionahlclitility. 

b. inlr. (Tor rejl.] To become differentiated or 
specialized. 

1874 I.KWEs in Contemf. Ee 7 \ Oct. 6y2 Nebula; which 
(liffcrcntiaic into a solar sy.stem. X884 Bowkk fk StoiT /V 
Bary's Phaner. 'Dicir walls become thickened as they 
differentiate from the ineristein. 

3. trans, 'fo ol).scrvc, note, or ascertain the dif- 
ference in or between ; to di.scrirainate between, 
distinguish. 

1876 G. F. Cha.mbeks Astron. 915 Differentiate^ to fix 
the position of one celestial object by comparing it with 
another. x^8 Miss Bkauuon Open Verd. xxxv. 239 'I'yphus 
.ind typhoid, which two fatal diseases . .Jcmier was ju.st 
then seeking to dIffcreiuL-itc. 1880 R. C. Dkysdalk in 
Med. Temp. Jml. Oct. 2, I have known some difficulty in 
diirirreiuLiting .such attacks from those of epilepsy. 

I b. intr. I'o recognize the difference. 

X89X J. Jabtrow in Zi'r/r/crtA Rev. 1 . 258 One imix>rtant 
use of child study is to differentiate between functions that 
in the adult have become merged. 

4. A/alh. To obtain the differential or the differ- 
ential coefficient of. 

f8x6 Ir. Lacroix* t Diff. 4 Tni. Calculus 18 Tlte differen- 
tial coefficieat being a new function, .may itself be differen- 


tiated. 188a M inciiin Unipl. Kinetnat. 339 Diffei^tiate 
this equation first with respect to ^ and then with respect 
to V. 

Hence Differo'ntiated ffpl. a.t Difrer#*ntiatlaff 
vht. sh. and ppl. a. ; also Dilfere’ntlator, he who 
or that which differentiates. 

1861 H. Macmillan Eootn. Pa^e Nat. 803 In the fungi, 
however, there is little or uotlung of this specializing or 
difleremiating proces.s. 'I’licir entire .struct iirc i.s uniform. 

H, Spencer lilust. Univ. Progr. 3 K.ich of these 
diirerciiti.itcd divisions .. begins itself' to exhibit .some con- 
trast of parts, X871 Tyndai.l Eragm. Sc. (x879> I. xx. 490 
The differentiating influence of * environment ’ on two minds 
of .similar nalural cast. x888 R. F. I.itti.kimle in Academy 
7 July 6/1 No impression of conscious imitation, .but only 
that of difTeicniiatcd heredity. Mad. {Jt/ath.) 'The result 
can be obtained by dilTcrcntiating. 

Differentiation (difcTenJlpTi-fan). [n. of ac- 
tion f. Dll'FEIlENTl.VTE : SO ill lUOU.F.] 

1 . The action of (lifTcrenlialiiig, or condition of 
being differentiated (see prec. 1, 2}; any change 
by which fikc; things become unlike, or something 
homogeneous becomes heterogeneous ; spec, in 
J>/ol., etc., the process, or the result of the process, 
by wliich in the course of growth or development 
a p.ait, org.an, etc. is modified into a special form, 
or for a special function; specialization; also the 
gradual production of differences between the de- 
scendants of the same ancestral types. 

1855 H. .Si’FNllr Priuc. Psychol. (1870) J. i. iii. 49 In the 
niilimciiliiry ncrvoiLS .system, there \s no siidb siruclural 
differentiation. 1863 E. V. Nualk Anal. Tk. 4 Nat. 217 
'I'lii; dirfcrciitiution of a diffii-scd mulerial substance into the 
opi'ositc forms of suns and pl.incts. 1865 1 iossn Land 4 St a 
(1874) 2x3 'The lower the rank of an otganism .. the less of 
dilferenuatioii wc find, the Jk.ss of .specially in the assign- 
ment of function to organ. 187X Dakwin Desc. Man 1 . ii. 
61 He (I he naturalist] jii.slly c«>usidcis the liiffcreiitiation 
and .spctialisation of organs .i.s the test of perfection. 1874 
SwEKi Eng. Sounds 23 'Ihc Roman alphabet I1.IR been 
further ciinthed hy the differcnti.itioii of various forms i»f 
tlic .same letter, of which the present distiiii.tion hetwei'M 
u and 7/, i and j. are in.stanccs. 1875 I.yi.ll Princ. tieol. 11 . 
in. xliii. 480 Wc cannot so easily aixoimt for the dificren- 
tiation of the Ihqaian ami the Malay races. x88o A. R. 
Wallace Isl. Life 278 Long cunliiuied Eolation would 
often lead to the difrcrcntiatiuii of species. 

2 . 'The action of noting or ascertaining a differ- 
ence (see prec. 3) ; discriinin.ation, distinction. 

A x866 WuKWKt.i. in M(um. blag. XI.V. 142 Men ru-,]i , . 
to dilfcrentlarloii on the. si igliio.st provocation, 1875 Ci. II. 
I.iAVkS Prob. of Life Mind .Scr. i, II. yi. iv. 5.14 TIu: 
I'tgical distiiK'tiuns repic.sent real din'eronti.itioiis, but n<.a 
distinct c.\i:-lents. ^ 18^ Uakthoi.ow bfat. Med. (1879) 114 
A careful difl'crenliation of the cause.s. 

3. Math. Thtt operation of obtaining a differen- 
lial or differcniial coefficient. 

x8os WoooHouMc in Phil. Trans. XCII. 123 note, I’ro- 
cesses of evolution, diff'crenlialion, integration, &c. are. 
much more easily performed with the former expression. 
x8i6 tr. /. ncroi.r's Diff. 4 hit. Cali nine 21 The principles 
of differentiation having been deduced. 1885 Wat.son & 
Ih.'knuRY Math. Tk. Etectr. p Magn. I. 31 Performing the 
diff'ercnluitions and substituting, wc gel (etc ] 

4 Difforentio-difforential, a. Math. Ohs. 

> 7 * 7 “ 5 > Chambekb Cyd.. Dff event io-dff event ial Calculus 
is a method of tlifferenringdiff'erenlial quantities, .the same, 
in etfcci, with the differential. 

Differently (di'fcicnili), adv. [f. Different 
a, + -LY 2,] In a different manner, or to a different 
degree ; diversely. 

>398 I itKVLSA Barth. De P. R. ii. viii. (1495) 3ri Not nlle 
lyke but dcffcrciitcly. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 124 
Wounded iu fie heed diflcrentlichc. 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
Lndye yy2 'To the soime y.s s.iyde, Chri.stcleyson dyf- 
ferentcly from them, for he ys not only god wyih them, but 
also m.in. z6i8 Molion Elorus iv. viii. 305 And now his 
Navic wafted up and down .. O how didcrently from his 
Father ! hce rooted out the Cilicians, but this man .stirred 
J’yiMts to lake his part. <xx6aa R. If awkins //rtroX'/wj’ 
iyyagi's 11878) 124 Tho.se.. have recounted this mysterie 
difTerimtly to that which i.s written. Z65X Hohiiks Lcviath. 

I. iv. 17 When we conceive the .same things dilTerentbi we 
can hardly avoyd different naming of them. ^ 1665 L Skii- 
Cf.ANi Sure-footing 1B2 Reason nct.s much differently now 
then formerly. 1713 IIkkki-.lev Guardian No. 70 ? 5 Philo- 
.suphers judge of most things very differently front the vulgar. 
1770 M.\n. l>'ARDL.4Y/f/»r^ Diary so Jan. (1889) I. 6^ ifow 
very differently do I begin this year to what I did the 
1.1st 1 2644 9 * Audreiv Bell 1 1 1 . 135 Jle seems 

to have spent his time somewhat differently than wa.s usual 
with him. x86o TYWDAr.t. G/ae. 1. vi. 45'l w'o surfaces, dif- 
ferently illuminated. 1865 Kubkin .Sesame 25 He will think 
differently from you in many respects. 

Di^fferentness. [f. as prec. + -nehs.] 

The quality of being different ; difference. 

17x7 Bailey vol. 11 , Differcntness^ dilference. i86ai F. 
Hall Hindu Philos. .Syst. 95 In the twcnly.four qualities, 
they include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness. 

Differing, vhl. sbf [f. Differ v. + -ingI.] 
1 . The action of the verb l.)tFrER, q.v. ; difference. 
xSta Mrs. £. Nathan Lnngreaih 1. 151 You must excuse 
60 material a differing in our opinions. 

1 2. Her. - Difference sb. 4 b. Ohs. 

> 59 * WyKLEY Arsnorie 7 Another matter, .tp be reformed, 
i.s the maner of differings. 
i*3. A disagreement; ■•DrFFBBEKCK sh. 3 . 

1660 R. Coke Pmver fp Stdj. 266 n’o] decide our difTcrings 
in Church and State. 1690 W. walker Idimnat. Anelo 
Lat. 330 Hence grow great differings {magnse discordm), 
1709 Chandler hjff. agst. Bifatry 16 Their little Differings 
should not occasion the abating of their mutual Iiove. 
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lH*fferixur, ///. n. [f. as prec. + -INO s.] That 
differs : see tne verb. 

1 . in gen. sense: Dikpjcrknt er. Very common 
in 17th and early 18th c. ; now rare or Ofjs. 

ri374 CiiAUCKR lifietA. v. Pr. v. 131 Dyuerse and differynj; 
Mi 1 >$taunces. Manvvood Lawts Forest x. § 7(1615) 

79/1 An est>ecialT nuumer of proceeding, .whicli is differing 
from the proceeding fcic.]. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, i. iv. 

§ a (1873) a8 \Vlu>>ic writings were in a differing style and 
form, r HowelI. Lett. II. xii, Wliich makes me to 

be ofa differing opinion lotliat Gentleman. i666Bovi.Kr>/7]f. 
Formes \ Qual.^ Very differing from that pure whitenesse 
to be observ’d in the neighbouring Snow lately fallen. lyoa 
Pope 43 Turtle.s and doves of diff’ring hues unite. 

1719 Dk Foe C rusoe 11. xii. (1858) 547 A differing name from 
tlmt which our Portuguese pilot gave it. 1763 Sir W. Jonks 
Ctthsa Poems (1777) 128 A polish’d hoard, with differing 
colours grac'd. x8oa H. Martin Helm of Clcnross 11 . 136, 

I was so changed by dress, .as to appear, .essentially difl’er- 
irig to what 1 had ever been, 

2 . Disagreeing in opinion or statement ; discre- 
pant, discordant. 

1381 SiONiiY . 4 /£»/., fArh.) 31. H.auing much a-doe 
to accord differing W rilers. 1677 W . H uim \ » r» Narraihe <i3 
'i here are differing accounts about the tiiantivr of liis t.ikiiig 
and by whom. 1858 Martini- ah Stud, C/ir. 2S0 'Ihc dilfcr- 
iiig voices of the intellect and the soul. 

fS. At variance, disputing, quarrelling. Oh, 

r i6ii Ch-apatan Iliad ix. 543 Then sent I hey the thief 
piio.sts of Gods with ofl'er'd gifts t’ .alone His differing fury. 
1700 Dwyukn Pal. i5’ An. Ded. to Duchess Ormoiid i5-.» 

O d.'uightcr of tlic wliose choek.s unite 1‘hc ditfering 

tillc.s of the Red and White. 

t Di'ffefingly, adv. Oh. [f. prec. I -LY -.] 
In a differing manner, tlifferently. 

160s Warner Aid. Fn^, (iCm) 364 More diffriiigly and 
duubtingly th.an of the oihei si.ve. 1666 Boyi.k Ori^. Formes 
4' Qtuxl. (1667) 27 Kach organ of Si i.so. .m.Ty be it selfe dift 
fcringly affected by external Ohjccl.s. 18B8— Final Causes \ 
Xat. TAiuxs ii. 58 Organs of sight that arc very diffcringly 1 
framed and placed. <t 1691 - l/ist. Air xix. (1692) *163 I 

'Chese diffcringly colour’d sorts of N'iiriol. | 

t Biffe'rrence. Oh. [f. rf/fer, obs. form of | 
DiSKKJt ii.i + -KNi- K.] 'J'ho action of deferring or i 
]}iitting off, delay. | 

*559 f'RdsRACiiKt.L /.rV, Willoek In Keith Jlist.Ch. Scotl. 
App. 198 The hail warld m.iy .se that it is hot difforrcnce ' 
that ye desyre, and not to h:iif the nuatcr at ane perfyic f rj’all. 
JDiifet, obs. var. Divot, a sod. 
t Difll*bulato, v. Oh. rare " [f. ppl. stem 

of L. diffilmhtrey f. Din- -t- fibula clasp, buckle, 
Khuji.a.] To uncla.sp, unbuckle. 

1656 Ui.oi/NT Clossoxr.x llif 'duilate^ to unhnltun, o].icn or 
uiigird. 

t Diffica’clty. Oh. rn^v®. [ad, ined.L. 
dtCu. f. dijfirdx difficult (CW/^j/Aw/).] Diflicully. 

1636 Bi.oi'Ni- Clossoxir.^ Diffucuiiy^ hardness or diflrculty. 

Ii Difficil6f -il (difi'sil, (liMisil), a. Oh. (cxc. ns 
P’r.) [a. late OK. difficile (15th c. in Littrc), ad. I .. 
difftcil-ist f. </{/*-, Din- » facilis able to be done, 
easy. Cf. Pr. difficile Sp. dijicil^ II, difficile^ The 
opposite of facile. 

1 1 . Not easy, hard to do or accompli.sh, trouble' 
some; = Difficult a, la, b (q.v. for construc- 
tions). Obs. 

1477 I^'Arl Rivers (C.axton) Dicles 143 It is a difTiclIe thing 
to a man to be long in hclth. 1489 Cax ton Fayfes of A. i. 

X. vs) A 1 ihinges .seme dyfficyle to the dy.sciple, 

Uittd'ar’s J'oems (iSgii 309 Thocht luve be grenc in gud 
enrage, And be difficill till asswage. 1533 BiiLLi-soFN Lny 
II. (1823) 2<>5 The Romanis . . finalie wan the difficilksi and 
niaist stratc pxirtc of the saitl montane. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pirns. 1.45 b, To adventure anyc h.ird and difficile 
exploit. 1373 A>7f/ 11. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IM. yi 
No matter so dlftkile for man to fiml out. x6rz Bcrton 
Aunt. Mel. u. {. iv. ii. 302 They.. make it most «lan- 
geroiis and difficill to be cured. 1663 Bi’Ti.i;if //ud. i. i. 53 
'L'hat T.atiiie was no more diflicilc 'Jii.Tn to a Blackbird 'lis 
to whistle. 1665 Sir 'r. Hkrhekt 'J'lw. 11677) S8 Hope 
oft fancies that to be facile in the attainment, which reason 
in the event shews difficile. 

■1*2. Hanl to vinderslanil ; a. i c. 

c 1546 JoYE ill Gardiner Devlar. Art. Joye (15361 p. xv, 
Is.^! prophecied of Christ that . . lie shoulde not lie dnrke and 
dyffycylc or harde in his docfrjiie. i^a Ann. IIa.milion 
CatecA. (1884) 46 Ane exposition of dilTii;il & ob‘-cnirc jilacis, 
*637 Gii.i-eswe Eux. Pif. Cefvm. iii. viii. 196 If the matter 
be doubtful] and difficillc. 

II 3 . Of persons: Hard to persuade or St^tisfy; un- 
accommodating, making difficulties; awkward, 
troublesome to deal with ; - Difficui.t a. 3. 

In modern use os nonre-wd. from Krench (diT/sri), 

153610 Strype A’ffV. Mem. I. App. Ixxvi. 183 The Kings 
highties. .wold not shew himself very diUicile. x6xa Bacon 
Hen. Flit Wks. iBohn) 448 This cardinal, .finding the pope 
difficile in grunting thereof. 1633 J. Do.ne /list. .S'e/tua^ 
gint u6 Some race of Women arc deftcilc and trouhlc.somc. 
1855 (Jakolinr Fox Mem. Old Friends (1882) 301 The most 
difficile and bizarre body in Christendom. i88x Mallock 
Romance 19M Cent. I. 948 No jealousy.. made her iu the 
least cold or difficile. 

f adv. Obs. [f. DrppiciL(B 

+ -LY -.] In a difficult manner ; wiin difficulty. 

1613 .Sherlby Trav. Persia 99 Princes difficilly speak 
of peace while they fcele thcmselues able to make warres. 

SificileneSB (difisHnes). [f. prcc. -f 'KK.S8.] 
The quality of being ‘diffidle’; see above. (In 
modem use from Difftcils 3.) 

1607-xi Bacon Goodness (Arb.) 904 A Crosnes, or 
frowardneV^ W oppose, or difficilenvs* 163* Lith- 


now Trav.vm. 373 Doubting of hw passage, and the difficil* 
Countrey. z886 R. A. King SAadomed Life 
III. 111. 58 In love . . with her person, lier nlensantness, her 
fortune . . and lust, though not least, her diflicilcne.s.s. 

Diffici’litate, v. rare or Obs. [f. 1 ^ difficil-is 
difficult ; cf. IIiFFicuLTATE.] Ivans. To render 
difficult: the q.>po.sitc of facilitate. 

x6ix CoicR., Difncultet\ to difficuhate, or difficilit.atc to 
m.Tkc difficult. 1640 (,>i*ari.k.s Fachirid. i. Ix xviii, The bold- 
nes.se of their resolution will disadvantage the assnylants, 

I and difficiliiaie their design. 1648 W. MouNTACirK Drtw// 

I Fss. I. XV. §4 (K.)Thc inordiiiateness of our love difficilitateth 
j this duty. 

I t BiAcul, < 2 . Obs. AIso5d6ffykel,6diliicuU. 

■ [? .'i. Dhll .at. difficul (cited by Nonius from Varro) : 

I the Eng. word may however h.-tve been deduced 
from difjicul‘iy^ or pronounced after the latter, in- 
stead of with sibilant c as in difficile.'] » next. 
Hence flJifflmilly adv. Ob.c 

c 1400 I.nnfrancs ( 'irnrg. 99 Oldc woundys which h.Tl ht:l> I 
deify ke| to he consowdyde. 1552 Holokt, Difficull re.i.son, ; 
ohsciiraiio^ ohscurum argumruinm. JJilfusc or ditliciill, 
ohsrurus. //>/./., Difficullyc,///y/i//«'. c 1645 IIowem. Ac//, i 
(iCyn) 11. iia Certain . . wolds .. accounted the difficulst in i 
all the whole Castilian language. J 

Difficult (di*riki>l!), a. AKo 5 dyflculto, 5 6 , 
difflculte. Com]), diffieulter, sup. difficultest 
(now rare). [An English foniuition, of wliich the 
eniling -cult is not elymoloj^ically regular : tf. 

L. diffitil-isj F. difficile. It has been regarded 
as deduced from tlie si*, difficuli-y \ and it m.ay 
have arisen under the joint inllucncc of difficul ! 
{.sec prec.) and difficulty. It appeared earlier th.an ; 
the adoption of difficile from French, which it has 
.also outlived.] 

1 . Not easy; requiring effort or labour; occa- , 
sioiiing or attended with trouble ; troublesome, i 
h.ard. a. of actions, etc. : Hard to do, jK^rforin, : 
carry out, or practise. Often with inf. siibjecl. ' 

(586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Aend. 1. (1504) 42 Good 
beginnings in all gre.it nmiirrs arc .Thv.iios the dilTimUcst 1 
pan of them. 1598 Haki wt Coy. I. 212 (K.) 'riiings dilti. I 
eulle [tlicyj haue made facile. 1600 J J*oi<y Ir. I.eds AJriea 
II. 149 Necromancers, .thoii arle is <;.\«;ec(liiig diflHull. 1608 
I'l. ' 1 *. Ess. Pol. Mor. tgK How dilTicnlt a thing it is, to 
love, and to be wiso, and both at onre. 1666 Bovi k l >r/x. 
Formes <V Qnol.. 'I'ho greatest and difficultest Chaiigi";. 
1676--7 Marvkm. Corr, crlxxv. 1872-5) 11 . 504 It is mu. h 
difficnlter for you to have obtained an injuiu tion, than to 
ret.iin it. 173* Johnson Hnnddrr N..». 172 f i.j X'iitiio is 
snlficiently' difficult with .^ny ciieninsfanccs. 1799 Kikw .> is 
Ceol. Ess. 10 IThcirl difficult solubility in w.Ti« r. i860 
, Motley AV///<.*r/. (186S) I. i. 1 It is difficult t.i iniagiiie a 
more universal «lis.astcr. 1876 Mozi.ev Senn. i\. 

(1877) 19s Generosity to hti equal is more difficult than 
generosity to an inferior. 

b. of the object of an action. Omsl. inf. 
(now usually act., less frv.q. f ass.), or with efor in 
before a noun expressing the action ; ttlso willi 
the action contextually implied ( - hard to jiass, 
reach, produce, construct, or othenvise deal with.) 

rz400 I.txnfrane s Cirurc. 99 To consowdc oldc woundf s 
whiche fiat be.ii difficult (d/.V. ll. delfykdl to be consowded. 
Ibid. rn5 pe cheke be constreyned ;ui«l ditlieiiltc of mevyuge. 
1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, x. iv, If apparaunec Of the eauso 
..lie hard and difficulin in the ulieraunoc. z6si Hoimi s 
Ln'iath, iii. xxxvii. 233 The thing , . is strange, and the. 
natur.Tll raiise difficult to inmginc. Rollhi's Am. 

I list. (1827) VII. .\vn. vii. 203 A livcr very difficult, ns well 
in regard to its baiik.s ns to the inar.shes on the side.s of it. 
Z749 Fikloiso U'om Jones vn. vi, 'i’he real sentiments of 
ladle? were very difficult to be underslotid. 1793 Smkaion 
Edystone L. .Ded. 4 A pl.iiii and .simule building, that h.is 
iieverlhclcss been ackiiowledgeil to be, in itself, curious, 
difficult, and ii.scful. 1814 Wori>»w. K.vcHPsum v, 493 
Knowledge. .Is difficult to gain. 1850 M (’o.sn Div. tUft, 

I. ii. (1874) 29 This is a difficult question to answer. 1B60 
'J’YNnAi.utf’/rtC. I. viii. 58 In .some places I found the crcvass« s 
difficult. 1870 Veat-s Eat. Itist, Comm. 89 Markets are 
.so difficult of access. 

c. Hard to undcrst.nnd ; jierplexing, puzzling, 
obscure. 

1556 Aurelia lii- fsab. fi6oH)G vj, Ifyouic difficultc speak, 
inge overcome me. 161s BKiN.si.rv Lnd. Lit. 46 'I'bc 
difficullesl things in their .Aiithours. x66t Bovi k .Styie tf 
.Serift. (1666) 53 leaving out ail such diffii niter matfi.is. 
1858 Uicsr e 'a vilii. (1860) II. V. 217 Butler, one of the | 
most difficult of our pools. Z885 Biii k (k.V.i 'frr. xx.xiii. 3 
Great lliing.s, and iliniciilt, which thou kiiowest not. 

2 . Of persons, a/r/t. a. J I ani to please or satisfy ; 
not easy to get on with ; iinaccoranuMJating, exact- 
ing, fa.stidions. 

15^ PcTiENiiAM Ex/g. Pocsie i.xii.jArb.)44 To mnkc him 
ambiiious of honour, jealous an<l difficult in his worships. ■ 
1663 Heath Flngellnm or O. Cromyelt (cd. 2* 7 Being in 
hi.i own nature of a difficuU dlsposiiiun . ..and one that would ’ 
have due distanfo.s observed towards him. 1734 tr. KoUin's 
Ane, Hist, (>827) III, 32 Children were early aeciisturned 
not to be nice or dilfMAilt in their eating. 1773 tun i»sm. 
Stoofs to CoHtj. I. t. I'll . . Iwk out for some less difticult 
admirer. i855 'ruACKF.RAV Newcomes H. 67 My tempt'r is 
difficult, 1889 Lowri.i. /#'Vz//f»« bit. Ess. (1891) 81 He.lCollonJ 
also wrote verses which the difficuU Wordsworth could praise, 

b. Hard to induce or persuade; unwilling, re- 
luctant, obstinate, stubborn. 

asw in Arnoldc Chron. fi8ii> 8r That such persones 
which were difficulte [printed diflicultic] ageynst the sayd 
ordre lie callid afore my Ixirde Mayr and Aldirincn to be 
reformed bi their wise cxortacions. c 1645 Hovsi ll L.rtt. t. 
vi. 8, 1 attended him alnu with the Note of your E\tr.T' 


ordin.aries, wfiercin I find him something difficult and dila- 
tory yet. 1691 Rav Creation i. (1701' 56 In particular J am 
difliciilt to believe, that (etc.). 1749 Ft elding ‘Pont Jones 
xiN. ii. l.«Tdy Bcllasion will be .as difficult to believe any 
thinjf against one who (etc. J. 1891 L. Keith 7 /« Halletts 

I . xiii. 248 .Sir Robert had been rather a djfficult hu.sband-— 
that is to say, lie had occa.sion.'illy taken his own way. 

t Dif&cult, sh. Obs. rare. [f. Difficult a.] 
Difficulty. 

1709 tr. .S‘rr J. .Sfelman's Alfred (it. (js What DifficuU 
A'.lfred had to recover the L.Tna. Ibid. 118 bis, lao. 
Di’fEtOlllt, V. Now local, [a. obs. F. difficult cr 
to make diflicult, f. med.I .. difficultdre^ f. dtfficultds 
dilficiilty : sec Difficultatk, DiFFicJidTATK.] 
i 1 1 . trans. To render difficult, impede (an action, 

I etc.). The ojiposile of to facilitate. Obs. 

I <!» 1608 (sec DiH‘icui.TiNf; below]. 1678 T emit. e Zr/. 

I Treasurer Wks. 1731 IT. 51^ 'Ihosc which intcMidcd to 
difficult or delay the K.aiilication with Franoe. a 1698 Ibid, 

II. 484 < L.), Having dcsi.Mcd from Ihcir prt'tuisioriK, which 
h.ad difficullfd the peace. i8i8Tin>i.i s v. Vijheultate, The 
late lord diaiuellor Thurlow was fond of using the verb 
dijfuult’, as, be clifficulied the matter; but he was pru- 
licuinred unjust ifiablc in this usage. 

2. 'I’o put iu a difficulty, bring into difficulties, 
perplex, embarra.ss (a person). Usually /rw. (.SV. 
and U.S.) 

x 6 S 6 I see IMffic-.vi.ting below], 1711 Woiirow Cerr. 1 18.13) 

I . 464, I would be difliculied to read tne King of !• ranee ‘the 
most Cbrititian king ’ to my peiqile. 1718 Ibid. II. 410 How 
far the ulieratioiis. may .■■truiten and difficult some ministers 
w lio Imvc foriiu rly sworn ihc oath. 178* J. Brow n .Address 
to .S'///i/»'w/.v(iS 58 62 If you be difficiilted how to act. 1813 

J. Ballantvnk ill r.or:khart fiallantyxu diumbug Handled 
liBiq.i 2j^ 'rhis biisims*; has alway.s been, .diflimlted by all 
its capital .. being lent the printiiig'office. 1845 Brsii 
KesurrtLtion 51 flkirllett) We are nut difficulted at all on 
the score of the rehutOM whit.h the new plant bears to the 
r>ld. z86z W. E. Ayioun N, .Sitiilair I. 155 The poor 
l.ids might be difficiilted to find riicul for their pi>rridgc. 

J fence Di fnciiltiiig vld. sb. and ///. a. 
a z6o8 Sir F. Vkkk Comm, in) best . . (this] might give 
ihi- enemy an alann, to the dilliculting of the eiiterpi ific. 
1686 Rr-.NWU’.K tierm. xviii. 11776.1 212 ‘rherc is not a case 
tli.-it can t>iii Him to a non.phis or difficiihing extremity. 

t Di’ffiCttltate, s*. Obs. rare. ff. pjil. stern of 
rncil.l,. difficult-arc to render dilTicult, i.difficult-its 
dilVicult).] trans. ''I'o make difficult : • piec. 1. 

1611 f oiiiK., Piffiiulter, to Uifficultate or difficilitate. 
i 6<9 Stm I nev Lett. 1 iS.':,6i 1 V. 161 'I hc (.ircumstaiiies which 
fin. iiiiati“d or dillicullated if I may make siii.li a word for the 
hum el thu iiit reduction of t hii .Imnity. 

Difficultly (di likellli adr. ff. Dh-ticui.T a. 

+ -I.Y-. Formerly very ficquent in literary use; 
now rather avoided, and in sptech rarely used; 
in sense 1 , ‘with difficulty ’ is usually substituted.] 

1. In a difficult jii.nnner, not lasily, hardly ; with 
difficulty. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. iv. 4 Ireland .. will be 
Vi.ry diffi. ullly stayed in jbvir obedienre, 1604 ScoiT l'o.v 
Coeli 6 Giir pnsicrily will ditficullly ItelcLuc it. 1646 .S. 
Bolton Arraignm. Err, 47 Ga.silrs, and foils, and stiong 
holds, ibty are hfudly conqueied, iliilitidlly fivercoiiie. 
1654 il. l.’lisTWAM;i-. / 11655) 1 He.. was iiono of the 

grai.efullcM of Oiaiors, for his wonls came difficultly ft oiu 
I him. a 1677 Barrow .Setnt. Wks. 1716 1 . 5 A possession of 
I tiiffes . . dlllicultly ar^mired and easily to^l. 168$ BuvLE 
Jj/eits cf Mot, VI. 66 Ihc Mountain Cai]iaihus. said to be 
much more steep and difficuhiy accessible tlmu any of the 
Alps. 1718 J*kiiJi Acx Ccnnctf. O. E. T. 11. iv. viq 
Gurgias difficultly (;S(:n})lng lied to Marisa. 1784 J. Ki:ir 
I Dirt. C/ieni. 97 I'lie vapours, .are vi-ry clasiir, and difficultly 
! touderisablf. o 1B43 South r-.v tWtrr ccxxi. 11862) 59^ 

I Diseases .. difficultly di.siingui-.b:djlL' by tluir symptom*., 
i Z875 Ri’SKIN Fers l In': ig. V. 37 No. ;,o'nie dilfu.iillly n con- 
cilciible merits of o'd limes and new thing-*. 1879 
.**f/tdy RoiA's X. 87 l.abradoriii.: fuses readily .. aiioitiiiir. is 
more dilfiniUiy fiisible. 

b. In a way linrd to understand ; ubs;.urcly. 

1581 Ciia::.}’s Cir. Cm/v. 11. 11586)6? It is a tiling 

.T.-* bl.ime woi lliie to sp: akc rlissoliileli**, .ts to speake Hiffi. 

• tulilie. 187s A. I. .‘^wiNiioi MNr /Vf 7 «ir y.<JVVf ix. 5^ J hings 
Hecin to me to l.«e put so flil’lii ullly in books. 

i c. To a iliniciilt dtgret? ; so as to be difficult of 
I noecss, j-nssage, etc. 

\ iBjm C. KiNf; Mintntain..Sie*tti Xci'. iv. 88 W«; ftnmd the 
ii.i-.ingb: difficultly sleep; but made <iui way successfully 
; along its edge. 

I d. Jm a difficult position ; in a condition of em- 

barrassment, ■ ( T. DJU' ICI i.’i Y 2 c.) 

1886 P. O. HrTc.TiiN.soN Piary i , Li uli hinson II. 430 
'J'lu-.se unf iiT invite people were very diflit ullly placed. 
t2. I'liwillingly, reluelaiitly. C'bs. 

Z55Z RoaiNsoN ir. Mote's l/tob. 11. i Arb.) 99. I kiiowchow'c 
difficultlie and hardelyc I me.'wlfe would haiic beleiicd, 1614 
bouGE Seneca 2 flath ,. either .. deuied, or promised but 
difficultly . . with sli.Tinccl and reproachful wordx. 1677 
tJiwAV CAeats tfSeafin n. i, How easily a nii.scr .swallows 
a loud, .and how difficultly lie disgorges a grain. 

t Di'fficnltness. obs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
The quality of being difficult ; rliniculty. 
1360 P. WiiirEMORNR tr. MaahinveilVs Arte M Wttrre 
f » 57 3' 7« h Such difficultncssc is necess.Tnc. z^ Fraufton 
Vial. Vron 4* .Steele 170 It tokc aw'ay the difficuUnc.vsc of 
the swallowing dowiie. 1644 Oioby Txxnt Treatises (1645) 

II. 77 The difficultncsse of this subject. .would nut allow us 
that liberty. 

Difficulty (di-fiki?lti). Also 4-6 dyff-, -te, 5-6 
-toe, -tyo, 0«7 -tie. [ad, L. difficultas^ -tdtem 
(f. dif. Dim- facultas Faculty), peril, immed. 
through OF. or AF. diffkuUS. 
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In OF. the word is as yet recorded only of Tjth c ; it m.ny 
have been in earlier use in AngloFr. ; but the Knglish worn, 
which WiLS common before 1400, may have been formea 
directly from L., on the type of the many existing words in 
•//corresponding to L. words in -//w, e. g. 

1. The (jiiality, fact, or condition of being difli- 
cuU ; the character of an action that requires labour 
or effort ; hardness to be accomplished ; the oppo- 
site of rase or facility. 

WvcLiP jVum. XX. 19 No difficiiUe shal 1 j« in the 
prijs. 13^ Trkvisa Bartk. De P. A\ xit. ii, U4y.5' 415; Vf 
. .the Efde i»ath thre byrdes, she throwyth onto one of her 
neste for dylTycultc of fedyng. c 1450 St. Cuthbert i Surtees) 
7969 His sonn with grete didiculte Oart his fader monke 
to be. 1513 Mo«k in Grafton Ckron. (1568) II. 786 lie 
speedily without any diflficultie . . brought the matter to a 
good conclusion. 1M7 Milton P. L.w. 449 If aught . .in the 
.shape Of difficulty or danger could deterre Me. 1719 I)k 
Yo^Crttioe (1840) 1 . viii. i\g, I had no great difficulty to cut 
it down. «7^ Komrirtson /// r/. Scot. 1 . it. 134 Nor was this 
reconcilement a matter of difficulty. 1790 Junius Lett, xli. 
2 o 8, I have been deterred by the difficulty of the task. 1797 
Mrs. KAorr.iKi'e //a/zVitt i. She walked with difficulty. i8te 
TvndallG/hc. II. X. 283 riie difficulty of thus directing a 
ch.Tin over creva-sses and ridges. 1873 J<i\vett Plato (eel. 2) 

1 . xdi Socrates has no difficulty in .snowing that virtue is a 
good. j 

b. Said of the object of an action (the nature of 
which is contextually implied: cf. 
a. I b). 

*747 Pt^MHsyht. V. 103 The Lenj^th and l‘)iffi- 

culty of the Bay. Ufoil. 'I hc .stcepne.ss .md difficulty of the 
direct p.ith. A route of considerable difficulty. 

C. The quality of beinj^ hard to understand ; 
perplexing character, obscurity. j 

i 5 ao Morf. SuL/tic. Soutys Wks. ,321/1 Because that of j 
the diffioultie of his (.St. I’aul\l writing thei catch some- j 
time some matter of contcncion. 1644 Milton Juim. Wks. j 
(1847) loo/z If the language he dilTicnlt. .it is nor adillii ulty j 
above their year^ i8te Farrar Oriy^. Ltuig. i. 21 The tilth- j 
cuUy and ohscurily of the phrase. j 

2. with a and pL A particular instance of this i 

quality ; that which is difficult, a. A thing hard I 
to do or overcome ; a hindrance to action. I 

a 1619 Danikl t uneyat Poem (R.), Nor how by mastering ' 
difficulties so . . He bravely came to disappoint hU foe. 
atyiS SoUTif (J.>, They mi.<it:ike difficulties for im])Ossi- 
hiliiics. 1775 Bokkc Cof-y. 1844* II. 53, 1 sec, indeetl, 
many, many difficulties in the way. 1836 Frocuk ///.v/. 
/i>/g. 11858) 1 . ii. 130 A.s difficulties gathered round him, he 
encountered ihcm'with the increasing luagtiinceiu.c of his j 
schcnic.s. 1880 (iciKu; /Vm. Ceos’, iv. ayjt A difficulty may I 
sometimes be fell in understanding how |ctc. ]. 1803 H 'es/tu. 
Gas. 13 Feh. i/v To parade difficulli*;-, l.s the delight of the 
pedant; to grapple with them is the task of the statesman. 
i^fod. 'I'he children, I admit, are a dillicnUy. 

b. Something iiard to unilcrstand ; a perplexing 
or ohscurc point or queslion. 

rt386 CiiATCKK Priar's T. Prol. S Ve hail her touebid . . 

In stole maticr i^rt t tlifficulte. a ispo Chester PI. (189/) 
118 Discussing this rlifficuUy. 1377 tr. BulUHt^er's IhutUi'S 
iij-jalyi/ There is no cause for anyc man by reason of ,t 
few difficulties, to dispaire to atluine to the true viuler- 
slandingc of the .Scriptures, itea R. 1 /Kstrangk Pnhles 
No. 494 (1708) I. 540 When People have bt en Bcutiiig their 
Brains about a Difficulty, .and liiid they can in.ikc Nothing 
on’t. 1770 Bkathe Kss. i'yuth 11. i. § t iR.), Let us see, 
then, whether . . we can make any discovery jueparaiory to 
the solution of this difficulty. 01843 J. H. Nkwman Pur. 
.SVrw., Ckr.JMyst. (1868) 1 . an Difficulties in revelation arc 
c.spocially given to prove the reality of our faith. 

o. An embarrassment of affairs ; a condition in 
which action, cO'Ojx;ration, or progres.s is difficult ; 
a trouble ; often spec, a pecuniary embarrassment. 
(Usually in //.) 

1703 AonwoN ///»/y (J.\ They He under some difficulties, 
by reason of the emperour’s displeasure, who has forbidden 
their manufactures, a 1715 Bcrnkt Own Times 1 . 346 The 
king was under no difficulties by anything they had done. 
1831 Fr. a. Kt-.miii.k Jml. in A'/v. Girlhood (1878) III. 68 
Mr Bruriton. .is in ‘difficulties' (dvili-red plural for dobt>. 
s86i S.MILRS Engineers II. 142 A serious difficulty occurred j 
between him and his wife on this very point, which midcd 
in a separation. 1883 I.aw Times LXXIX. 17.3^2 In Dec. 
1867 the company fell into difficulties, z886 7 ';/ Cat xix. 

254 Come to me if you . . are in any difficulty or trouble. 

3. Reluctance, unwillingness (see Difficclt a. 

2 b) ; demur, objection. Ol>s. exc. in phr. to make ! 
a difficulty or difficulties^ now associated with j 
2 a; formerly f/o make difficulty y i.c. to show 
reluctance. 

* 5*3 Mohk in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 795 The Protector 
made great difficulcie to come to them. >348 Hall f 
Hen. I' 7ob,’J'o obeye us wdlhoiil opjiasicion, contradiccion 
or difficultee. iri6o8 Sir F. Vkhk Comm, iig Her Majesty. - 
with some difficulty las her manner w‘<ts) granted the men to I 
be levied.^ 1687 'I‘. Smi i h in Magd. Colt. lOxf. Hist. .Soc.) iS 
Hec making several! difficultyes. 1769 Robertson Cktus. y 
11 . VI. 95 This she gr.Tnttd with .some difficulty. 1769 
Goldsmith Rom. Hid. (17S61 II. 3515 .Npollonius. .made no 
difficulty of coming from Dreece to Rome. 1873 Tristram 
Moah xiii, 339 They .. never made any dimculiiea or 
demands. 

Diffldatioil (difid^^^/dn). ffist. Insiii. [ad. 
med.L. diffiddtidn'tm (Du Cange), n. of action 
from med.L. diffiddre to Mistrust, f. dify Dl.s- . 
+ *-ftddre to tru&t, keep faith : sec Defv v.^} The 
undoing of relations of faith, allegiance, or amity ; 
declaration of hostflities; ar DKPiAUCK r. 

* 73 * Chandlxr ir. Limhorch'i Hist, in^uis. II. 24 Diffi- 
uation dwiares Heretteks to be enemies of their Country 
and the Lmpire. .When any one U declared an Hcretick by 


the Sentence of the Judge, any Man . . may seize, plunder, 
and kill him. 1807 Coxa Hist. Ho, Attstria tBoho) I. xxx. 
454 They sent a . . letter of diffidation, in which they re- 
nounced their allegiance. 1818 IIalla.m Mid. Ages (1874) 
11 . 58 The ceremony of diflid.Ttion, or solemn deiiance^iof 
an enemy. *» 45 S. Austin Ranke's fiist. Re/, 1 . 8t, The 
evils attendant on the right of diffidation or private warffire 
\Fituierechi). 1857 Sir F. Palgravk Norm. 4- Eny. II. i. 
27 According to ni^ern principles, the Subject's allegiance 
is indefensible, .but the primeval legislation of the Teutons 
])ermitted to the vassal . . the right of diffidation— he might 
I undo his faith. 

i Difflde (difai-d), n. Now rare. [f. L. diffiddre 
I to distrust, be distrustful, f. dify Drs- k f hith-e to 
I trust. Cf. Defy r'J sense 7 .] intr. To want faith 
I or confidence ; to have or feci distrust ; to diffide in 
! (t of)* fo distrust. (The opposite of confide.) 
iS« lloNNKtt Let, in ‘Burnet thsi. Kef. II. 180, 1 diffidrd 
in the ju.stncss of the matter, Lindesay (Pitscottie) 

I Chron. .SVa/. (1728) 55 Never diffiding of goot! fortune. x6o6 
, J. Hv.no Eiiosto Lihidiuoso 30, 1 . .wish thee not to diffide. 

Fi.smkm in F. Wliite AV//. Fisher 115 Not to scenic to 
diffide . .of yniir Maioiic-S ludgcincnt. 1697 Drvdkn .tEneid 
XL 636 If in j'our arms thus early you diffide. a z8o6 
C. J. Fox Reign James tf. (i 3 o 8 ) 32 regard to faiits 
remote . . wise men gcnentlly diffide in their own jiicigniont. 
z8a9 J. Donovan Catcih, Council 0/ Trent 11855) 5^7 And 
diihd'ing entirely in ourselvts, wc shall seek refuge . . in 
the mercy of God. 1843 R. _W. Ha.milton /'»/. Kditc. i. 

7 We speak not now ol certain affirmed calculation.*!. We 
ditlido. in them. 

f b. with clause. Ol>s. 

Z647 R- More: tV»/{///V/ Ixxvii, To. .diffide Whether 

oiir reasons eye be clear enough, a 1713 Ei.L\vof>D Auio- 
biog. (18851 257 Which of us Ciiu now diffide 'J’hat God will 
us defend? 

t c. trans. To distnist, doubt. Ohs. 

Z678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers ii. $ 14. 62 So would I 
not nave any rejert or diffide. the Certainty of that U nerriiig 
Siiiril. Z678 CiTiwoKTM Jnteil. .S'yst. 779 Alwaies flnrtu- 
aiing about them (Incorporeuis] and diffiding them. x686 
Hornkck Crucif Jesus xxii. 658 How liasely hast thou 
diffided this providence ! 

I Hence Diffl’ding idd. sh.^ distrusting. 

! Z657 G. Starkey Hdmont's Find. 149 It is a great diffiding 

' in God's mcrcj». 

! + DifSlde'lity. Ohs. rare^K [f. Drs- + 
Fidki.ity, after Disbelief, unbelief. 

1639 Fuller App. Inf. Innoc. i. 61 Parcel-Diffidelity in 
matters of such nature, I am sure is no sin. 

I Diffidence (diTidctis). [atl. 1^. diffirdentia 
want of confidence, mistrust, distrust, f. dijfidcut- 
! ettty pr. pple. of diffid'Fre to distrust : see Diffidk 
and -KNCB. Cf. obs. V . dijffukncey -ancey 16-17111 
c. ill Godef.] (I’he opposite of Confidenck.) 

1. Want of confidence or faith ; mistrust, distrust, 
misgiving, doubt. Now rafe or Ohs. 

x3a6 Pi/gy. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 94 ByciUisc wc pul 
diffcUeiicc or mistrust in God. ^ 1348 1 1 all Chron., P'dro. / 1 ", l 
so8b, King Edwatd bcyng..in diffidence of reysyng any j 
army . . dej>artcd. Z595 Siiaks. John 1. L 6^ Thou do‘.t 
shame thy mother, And wound her honor wttli this diffi- 
dence. z6za Hi*. Hall Recoil. Treat. 684 Away with 
thc.se weakc diffidencts. 16x4 'J'. J.sckson Comment. Creede 
II. 251 Distrust or diffidence to Gods promises. X64X J. 
.Shl'i k Sarah llagartyi^^yi 3j Dipidcncc in the promise 
of (iod. xSab Mii.ton fiikon. xU. (1851) 436 Hoc had 
brought the rarlnmcnt into so just a diffidunce of him, 
iis that they durst not leave the Public Aniics at hi.s 
disposal. 171a PtiEEj Let, to Steele 15 July, Sicknes.s , . 
teaches u.s a diffidence in our earthly state. 1741 Rictiako- 
SON /'rt/wt'/rt (1742) IV. 271 Since that Time, l ii.tvc always 
had .some Ditiidences alxjut her. x8i8 Jas. Mill Frit. 
India II. V. v. 549 A diffidence, .of his iudgmciit or his 
virtue, 1893 1 .iNOAKu Hist. Enj^. VT. 65 His mrmcr refusal 
.. proceeded .. from diffidence in Ihc sincerity of his ally. 
1838 F.mkuson Addr.^ Lit. Ethics Wks, (Kohn.> II. 206 The 
difiideiice of mankind tn the soul has crept over the American 
mind. 

2. Di.strust of oneself ; want of confidence m one’s 
own ability, worth, or fitness; modesty, shyness of 
disposition. 

I1651 Hoiinics Lei'iath. i. vi, 25 Constant Despayre, Diffi- 
dence of our .selves. a 1683 .SiuNEV Pis. . Gend. iii. | 40(17114) 
304 Every one ought to cuter into a jiust diffidence of him- 
self.) 1709 Poi’E Ess, Crit. 567 S|N»ak, tho' sure, with kcciii- 
ing diffidence. X798 Flrriar Hiustr, .Sterne 1. 12 The diffi- 
dence of Erasmus prevented him from assuming that title. 
x^i Macaulay Ess., ]V. (1854) 646/1 With great 

diffidence, we give it aa our opinion. x86a Trollohk 
()?'hy F. xxxii. (ed. 4)) 229 She had aid aside wh.aicvcr 
diffidi'.ni'e may have amictcu her%arlicr years, and now was 
able to speak out her mind. 

t Di’ffldenoy. Ohs. [f. as prec. : see -srcy.] 

« Diffidence; distrust, mistrust. 

1604 Kdaionds Obsem, Cxsars Comm. 6 So doth diffi- 
denclc wait v^ion indirect and perfidious dcsignemcnt.s. 
1676 Wycheklky Ft. Dealer 1. i, He ha.s_ the courage of 
men in despair, yet the diffidency and caution of Cowards. 
1694 F. Bkaiige Pise. Parables xiii. 450 He . .prays with 
great diffidency, and distrust of prcvailmT;. 174B Richard- 
son Clarissa (i 811) III. L 3 All diflidcncies, like night-fogs 
before the sun, disperse at her appraach. 

Difflldeut (di'fidcnt), a. [ad. L. difftdent~emy 
pr. pple. of diffidhe to mistrust ; see Diffide, and 
-ENT. (The opposite of Confident.)] 

1. Wanting confidence or trust (iVf) ; distrustful, 
mistrustful \of), 

1598 Florio, Diffidlntty mistrastful, diffident, a 1618 
Ralkioh Mahomet (1637)307 In the constancie of hU people 
he was somewhat diffident. «si63iDonnr .Serm. xii. 114 
A fainting and a diffident Spirit. 1867 Milton P. L» 
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VIM. 562 Be not diffident Of Wisdom, slie deserts thee not, 
if thou DismiM her not, when most thou needst her nigh. 
1891 Ray Great ton 1. (1704) 159, I am somewhat diffident 
of the truth of those Stones. 1734 Watts Relif. Juv. (X789) 
T31 A feeble man and diffident had need to pray daily, Ixird, 
lead us not into temptation. i8o« H. Martin Helen 0/ 
Gienross III. 330 Had 1 been more diffident in its effects, 

I had not trusted, .to if. X873 Sy.monijs Grk. Poets v. 141 
The Kngli.sh are not musici.an.s, and are diffident in general 
of the artist class. 

2. Wanting in self-con fidence ; distrustful of one- 
self ; not confident in disposition ; timid, shy, 
modest, bashful. (The usual current .sense.) 

[1648 Eikon Pas. xi. (1824) 83, I .Tm not !>u diffident of My 
strife, as brutishly to submit to any men’s dictates.] 17x3 
Addison Cato 11. i. Let us uppe.Ti nor ra.sh nor diffident. 
X785 Mad. D’Arbuay Z f//. 3 Jan., He [Dr. John.sonl never 
ultncked the unassuming, nor meant to terrify the diffident. 
1833 W. laviNij Heu'stead Abbey Crayon Misc. (1863) 36a 
She was shy and diffident. 188a B. M. Crokkk Proper 
Pride 1. ii. 42 She little knew that the apparently diffident 
youngnzan was the life and soul of his mess. 
INMdently (di-fidonlli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY - ] 
In a diffident manner, with distrust or self- distrust. 
(?)i6x3.V/rt/tf Tr/at.f, C'tess e/Esse.v(i 8 i()) IT. 831 He found 
it to be uncertainly and diffidently .set down. 1730-6 B.viLiiv 
(folio), distrustfully, -su.spiciou.sly. 1741 Richard- 

son Pamela 11743) III. 169, 1 looked, I .suppose, a little diffi- 
dently. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn> 
II. ^ Don't creep about diffidently ; make up your mind. 

t Bi'ffideu'fcuess. Ohs. rare- [f. as prec. 

+ -NKSS.] =: DiFFIDKNCE. 

’‘17*7 in Bau.ey voI. II. 1773 in Asti. 

Diffio, obs. form of Defy. 
i Diffi nd, Ohs. rare — **. [ad. L. diffind-Hre 
to cleave asunder, f. dify Dis- + findh’e to cleave.] 
17*7 Bailey voI. 11 , To Dijffindy to cut or cleave asunder. 
*775 in Ash. 

JDilllne, -ition, etc., obs. ff. Define, etc. 
t Diffinish, -iase, v. Obs. : see DEFiNiaii. 
tDiffi ‘Ssion. Ohs. rare ~ ®. [ad. L. diffissidn- 
cm, n. of action f. diffindHre to cleave asunder.] 

1727 Bailey voi. II, Diffissiott, a cleaving a.sunder. 

t DijB&'xed, pa. pple. Ohs. rare “ ' [f. dif, 

Djs- + L.fi'xusy Fixed.] 

17*7 Baii.ky voI. II, DdHxed, loo.sened, unra.stencd. 
t Diffla'idi V. Ohs. [f. I /. dijffldt- ppl. stem of dif 
fidreio blow .Tpiiil, di.s|>crse by blowing, f.i///-, Dis- 
flare to blow.] trans. To blow a))art or .Tway. 
t6ao Vknnkk V'ia Reita (1650) 311 Thereby, .vaporous 
and rhciimatick superfluities arc discussed and difllateil, 

t BifBla'tion. Ols. [n. of action f. L. diffidre, 
dijffldP ; see prec. Gf. obs. I‘\ difflation Cotgr.j 
Blowing asunder, or dispersing by blowing. 

1568 Skkvnic The Pest (rB6o) j8 Purgation is perfltit . . be 
. . Tasting, and difflatioun. X374 Newton Health Mag. 76 
Convenient refrigeration and difllation of vapulirc.s. r6so 
Vknnkr \ ’ia A’».r/a(i65o) 301 Hindering the difllation and 
(li.sKip,Ttion of vajioroiis fnnie.H. 

b. In early 1 .‘hemistry : see qiiot. 1 706 . 
x66i J. CiiANDi.KR Pan J/e/mont’s Oriai. 247 A .snJwtance 
scarce capable of diflalion or blowing aw.iy, 1706 Piin.i.irs 
(cd. Ker.scy) Difllation ..a Term us’d by some Chy mists, 
when Spit it-s ruised by heal, arc blown with a kind of Bel- 
lows, into tho opposite Camera or Arch of the Furnace, and 
there found congealed. 1763 W. J.kwls Comnierc. Phil. 
Techn. 31 J Difllation of the antiinoiiial metal. 

DiiHoryssh, var. of Defloi.'kihh v. Obs. 
Diffluan (di'flf/tt'ii). Also difluan. Chem. 
[mod.f.L. dijflu-dre to flow away, di.ssolve + -an 

1. 2 .] A chemical compound, obtained, as a loo.se 
wliitc very soluble powder of bitter saline taste, by 
the action of heat on a solution of alloxanic acid. 

1847 Turner's F.lem. Chem. fed. 8) 787 Difluan, tins 
compound is found in the luptid which has deposited the 
Iciicoturic acid. 1863-7* Waits Diet. Chem. I. 138 .s. v. 
Allo.xanic Acid, An aqueous solution of .alloxanic acid is 
decomposed by boiling, carbonic anhydride being abuii- 
d.Tiuly evolved, and two new bodies formed, one of which . . 
difluan, remains in .solution, but may be precipitated hy 
alcohol. Ibid. II. 322 DiflUian. 

Difflueuce (di-flr/ens). [f. Diffluent, or its 
L. source : see -bnck. CT. inwi.F. diffluence.y 

1. The action or fact of flowing apart or abroad ; 
dispersion by flowing. Also fi^. 

1633 Fletcher Purple Isl vui. xvi. Their violence 'Fore 
danger spent with lavish diftluencc. Was none, or w-eak in 
time of greatest exigence. X656 Blount Glossoge., Difllu-, 
ence, a Tuoscncss, a floM'ing forth or abroad. x8x6 G. S. 
Faukk Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 293 .Such a confluence and dif- 
fluence ni^c, he siippo.se& the four he:ids mentioned by 
Moses. *833 Reade: Chr. Johnstone x. 128 I'he looscj law- 
less diffluence of motion that goe.s by that name [dancing]. 

2. Dissolution into a liquid state ; deliquescence ; 
spec, in Hiol. the peculiar mode of dissolution or 
disintegration of Infusoria, called by DujardiD 
‘ inolecul.Tr effusion’. 

1847-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 7x2/1 Softening may vary 
from simple flabliiness to a .slate approaciiirig diflittcnce. 
1861 J, R. Greenk il/rt». Aniur. Kvigil., CoeUnt. 52 Such 
luiiicboid particles occa.sIonally become detached by the 
method denominated ‘ diffluence *. 

t lM*flliency. Obs. rare-K ff. oi prec. : ace 
-ENCY.] Diflluent condition; qntuity of flowing 
out in all directions, fluidity. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 50 Ice is only water “ 
congealed by the frigidity of the ayre, whereby it acquirelh 
no new forme, but rather a consistence, or determination of 
its tUfilucncy. 
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Diffllieilt (cli'flwnt), a, [ad. L. difflmnHm, 
pr. pple. of diffiu'he to flow apart or away, f. iff 
Di - - - 


Dr away, f. dA 
(IK. dijlueid^ 
abroad ; fliiia; 


bis- I + fitihe to flow. Cf. mod. 
Characterized by flowing apart or nbroail 
deliquescent. Also fig» 
ax6i8 Sylvester Tobcuco Batturcd 636 Yet over*mo!st 
[Brain], againe Makes it [Memory] .so laxo, so diffluent and 
thin, 'I'hat nuLhing can he firinly lixt thcrc-in. 1643 Anne 
Bkadstreet Poems {\(yj^) 33 What's diffluent I do consoli- 
date. 1847 Trapp Comm. Luke xvii. 8 A loose, discinci, and 
diffluent mind is unfit to serve God. x8ix W. 'rAVLou in 
Monthly Kotk LXV. SiS Speech is confluent, rather than 
diffluent. i85x-^ Owen in Man, Sc, Euq. 365 Their .soft 
oceanic substanco is comiqonly diffluent. xSSiD Gkav in Nat. 
Sc. Hf Relig. 14 A formless, apparently diffluent and slruc- 
tureless mass. 

tDi*fflU01lS, a. Ohs. riirc-°. [f. L. difflu-us 
flowing asiiiidcr, overflowing (f. difffu'cre : see Dif- 
FM;ENT) + -Ol’S.] C .7 I IirFLPENT. 

xyay Bajley vol. 11, Dij^uvus, flowing forth, abroad or 
several Ways. 

t OiflBln'sdve, a. Ohs. rare ~ *. [f. I., difflnx- 
ppl. stem of dij/tu^re (see Difflukat) f -ivk.] 
That flows in different or .'ill directions. 

1653 H. Mohk Antid. Ath. in, ix. (1712) 166 Whnt the 
Wind, join'd with no statkk power but loose and difllusive, 
r.*in do in shaking hoii.scs. 

tDiffode,r. Ohs. rare. [ad. med.li. f//^'(ArVfc’ 
(Joannes do Jnnna Cfithol. \ to dig out, f. L. r//y-, 
Ills- 1 fod^re to dig. (Thence C.)Wdc.sfoint\ d^ 
fouir to dig out. ;] trans. To dig out, cxca^ale.•' 
1657 Tomlinson Kenou'a Php. yi When a rliuh is dilfoilod 
in the einili. x6s7 I'hgHcal Diet.. Dijfoiicti. digged, as a 
hole or ditch is digged in the eartli. 

t Difform (diil^ Jm , a. Ohs. Also 6 dyfiforme. 
[ad. ined. or motl.L. difform-is dissimilar in form, 
f. dif-^ Dis- 4) Jrforma shape.] 

1 . Of diverse forms ; differing in form. 

X547 Ki-X'drije Jmiic. Ur. 14 1 ), '['he dyfforinc facyon of 
the urinall. 1548, - Urin. Physick ix. (1651) 68 (Uher 
ilifform contents there be also. x66o Boyle Setv 
P/tys. Mech. xxxvi. 300 The dif-form r.onsistcure . . of the 
Air at .sev'eral distances from u*;. 167a N i:\mon in Phil. 

Trans, VII. 5087 A confused Mi,\turc gf diflbrm ijualilb s, 
1677 Gale Crt. Uentiles iv. 38 Tlie plo.isurcs of the iiiulli- 
tiide .'iru (lifl'urme and repugnant to each other. 

2 . Without symmetry or regularity of parts; not 
uniform ; of irregidar form. 

1644 Dir.HV Nat. Bodies 1. xvii, ( 1658) to.i What .-i diflbrm 
net with a slrani'c vaiictyof maslies wou’d tliis boV x6<>3 
Phil, Trans. XVII. ()jy A diflbrm or J’apilionaccous 
Flower. 1707 .S. Clai.ki- .S* 4/4 Jhiftuce (i/i v) 7 If the 
Barts bo dissimilar, then the .Substance is <litTorm or Ifctcro- 
gi ncons. 1845 Whiiehall iv. 19 K biigo dilTorm in.'iss of 
steel and adamant. 

+ Difform, Ohs. rare. Also 5 defourme. 
[a. OK. dijjornier (T6th c.in Godef.', or ad. incd.l.. 
diffornutre. f. med.l.. difformis : see prec,] trans. 
'Fo bring out of conformity or .ngreement ; the op- 
po,site of ( juNFOi{.M 7>. a. 

C1380 Wvci.ii- .S>>7//. Sel. Wks. 11 . 150 llcrelnne sbiiblc 
ech man sue C'ri.st. .and 3if he be coiitrarie herto, he syimeh, 
dilTurmcd jr-.r. ilefonnnydj fro Gristiij willc. 

DifFornivO, -ourme, etc., obs. ff. Dkkohm, etc. 
t Diffo'rmed, ///. n. Ohs. rare. [f. as Dif- 
form a, + -KH.J Diversely or irregularly shaped, 
166s W Ejui Intone. !ff tig (1725) 1 js'I'iiimili were, .set about 
. vwith |K*tiy and diflbrmcd Blocks of broken Cr.'iggs. 

t Dmormity (difB'JinUi}. Ohs. [;a. V. differ- 
miU . 1 520 in Ilatz. -Darin.), ad. intjd.L. difformUds^ 
f. difformis differing in form: sec Difform rt.J 

1 . Difference or diversity of form ; want of uni- 
formity between things. 

1530 Palsou. Introd. 18 To avoyde all manor rlifformyte. 
X5fo Hoi.i.yuand Treas. Fr. Tong^ Ahsnrditt. difTonnilie, 
vnlikrncsse. r 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. v. Wks. 111 . 273 
'I'liis difforinity w.xs most apparent in their works . . for 
destitute of all ^ood works most of them w'ere not, but only 
of uniformity ui working. 1646 Jew. T\Yi.<m A'.i/tv///. 
Prayer {'W). There must |thus| needs be infinite difluriiiity 
in the publit k worship. 1748 Hartley Obserr. Man i. i. 
17 The Hitrormity of Tcxtuie. 1857 Wcuii InttUeclnalisni 
Locke vii. 126 Locke .. resolves all knowledge into a per- 
cation of the ' conformity ’ or ‘ difforinity ’ of Ideas. 

2 . Divergence in form from^ want of conformity 
"vith or to (a standard). 

x>|65 T. S i aVlktitn Fortr. Faith 138 b (T.\ In respect of 
urnfonnity willi the primitive cbin-cli, as of ibnurniity, 1640 
J*. i»u Moulin Lett, Fr. Prof, to Scoichm. Cant. 4 Among 
all the rcfonne<l Churches . . there is neither rleforiuity nor 
difforinity in that ]»oint. x&|x MalstiiMTon Serm. 7 To 
judge of their conformity or difforinity thereunto. 1846 JiiR 
T. Browne Pseud. F^. 1. xi. 48 'l'hey..doe tacitcly desire 
in them a difformitie from the primitive rule. 1677 Gai.e 
Crt. Gentiles iv. 43 In their conformitie to . . or dilToirnitie 
from.. the perfi*.ct measure of morals. 

t Diffb'rmness. Obs. rare. [f. Difform «. + 
-NE88 .] prec. 

1548 Kecobok UriH. Physick xi, 70/1 The diflbrmenes [e<l. 
xfax difformentsl and di.s.Tgreing of tlie parte.s of il together, 

Difforse, obs. f. Deforce v. (sense 4). 

r 1375 Sc. Le^, Saints, Thcodera 569 Theodorus . . Our 
childe difforsit & it [j’c harnc] gat. 

Diffoule* diffowl, v.ir. Defoi^I/ Ohs. 

Diffound, obs. form of Djffi’NId. 

Di£5m*C^ Jfot. [atl. L. diffract-us broken in 
pieces: see next] Of lichens: ‘Broken into areohe 
with distinct interspaces.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Vol. hi. 


(difrie*kt\ v. [f. "L, diffracL, ppl. 
(fiffnng'ilre to break in pieces, .shatter, f. 
IB- I + frangire to break. J trans. To 

in pieces, break up; in Optia, To deflect 
'and break up (a beam of light) at the edge of an 
opaqiie body or through a narrow aperture or slit ; 
to aliect witli Diffraction. Alsoj^^. 

j 1803 Voi-NG in Phil. Trans. XCIV. a These fringes were 
j the joint effects of the iioitions of light passiiijj on each .side 
j of the slip of canl, and inflected, or rather diffracted, into 
the sh.idow. 1839 Caki.vi.e tV/rtr/ww# i. fifisS' 7 It is .. for 
I some obscure dislorCed image of right that he contetuK; 

; an ohsenre image diffracted, exaggerated, in the wonder- 
fullest way. 

1 fence Diinra oted) DitAraotlng ppL adjs. 

1849 H, RtKiKKS Ess. (i86d) III. 922 'fnc diffracted ap- 
pe.'ir.'incc of v.vious {xirls. 1873 TYNnALL Lett. lAght ii. 92 
The diffracting p.Trlir.les were. iMM.oiiiin;; siiudler. 1876 J. 
Mautinkau Honrs Th. (1877)292 The devout [mindl a.scemlR 
beyond all diflracted or intercepted rays to the primal light 
th;U flings ibcni. 

Diffraction (difrjo-kjan). [ad. mod.L. diffrac- 
lidn-em ‘^Grimaldi 1665 ), n. of action from 
gcrc\ sec prec. .So V' . diffraction i()66 in Hat/.- 
Darm.] 

1 . Optics. The breaking up of a beam of light 
(in the case of monixrhromatic light) into a scries 
of light and dark spaces or bands, or (in that of 
wliile or other com] *osilc light) of coloured spectra, 
due to inlciference of the rays when deflected from 
their straight course at the edge of .m tip.-iqiie body 
or through a narrow a]R*rtuie or slit. 

(These phenomena were formerly denoted by the name 
Ini lexion; cf. .alsii ni:i f,i:xioN 5.) 

167X Phil. Trans. VI. 30(18 l.ight is propagated .. also by 
diffraction . .when the parts of Light, separuted by a mani- 
fold dissection, do in the .same iiiedinm jmMrccd in different 
w.Tys. 1803 YoL'NG'M/if. XCIV. 13 Tlie observutums on ihe 
effects of diffr.Tr.tion and iiilerfl rence. 1830 liilRStllEL 
Nat. Phil. ni. ti. (18381 252 'J'lu* diflVactioii or ittflectimi of 
light , di-icovered liy ( jriiiiatdi, .'X 1 esuit of Bologna. 1855 H. 
.Si'iNCEii /'title. I'syih. 11872) If. vi. xi. 138 Only on the 
theory of uiidulntiuns can .. diffraction be ae.cminled fnr. 
i860 Tynoall 1. x.vii. 154 AH the hues produced hy 
diffraction were exliibited in the utmost spltMidour. 1878 
J. D. .SfiiKLE Physics 126 If wc hold a small neiidle c.lo.se 
to oni) eye ami look tou ard the .sun we .see several needles. 
Thi.H is caused by diffraction. 

b. .‘1cou.dics. An auabigous phenomenon occur- 
ring ill the ciLsc of sound-waves passing round the 
corner of a large body, as a house. 

2 . In ctymol, .sense : Breaking in ]>icccs, break- 
age. nonce-use. 

CoLEiniRiK Aids Rcjl. (iB.}8) I. vP/j There being, .no 
facts in proof of the contrary, that would not prove (upudly 
well the cessjitioii of the eye on the removal or diflVaction 
of the eye-glass. 

3 . aiiril, (in sense i), as diffraction band, fringe, 
spectrum, (;tc. ; difTraction grating, .a jilate of 
glass or ])olished metal ruled with very dose eqiii' 
distant [mrallcl lines, producing a spectrum by dif- * 
fraction of the transmitted or reflect cil light. 

1863 7a W att. s Did. 1 7 /cw/. II I. GciS Barton’s buttons, whic^h 
.ire inctallic bullons having very fine lines engraved on their 
surfaces . . exhibit magnificeiil diffraction spectra. 1867 (i. 

F. CiiAMitEHK A droll, x. iii.i 1877' 847 v\ difTraction grating. 
1868 1 .ocKVHK (iuiltnniiis lleavens^cA. 3)496 Observing the 
image of a large star out of focus. If. .the diffraction rings 
arc not circular, the .si rcws of the cell should be rarefully 
loosened [etc.] 1873 'I’vNnAi.L Led. Light ii. 01 The street- 
lamps . . looked at through the meshes of a nandkerchief, 
sh w diffraction nhenornena. 1890 C. A. Young Firm. 
Asiron. vi. § 193 'The essential inul ofthc appar.otus Ispcc- 
troscopcl is either .a prism or train of prisms, or else a 
diflVaction ‘grating’. 

DifOractiire (difrjcktiv), a. [f. L. diffract- 
I'pl. stem (see Diffract v.) -t -ivk. In mod.K. 
diffractif, -ire.] Tending to diffract. 

1839 ( .'arlyi.k .If/Vf., f ■>>/M/Vr(i87<{»ll. 120 Through what- 
ever «lim, be.sinoked .and strangely diffiactive media it m.-iy 
.sliine. 

Hence Dlffra’ctively adv., in a diffractive 
manner ; by diffr.actioii. 

1883 W. f). Cari’en ier in Encycl. Hi it. XVL 260/2 s. v. 
blitroscope, A ULaiked distinction Ijciween ..objectives of 
low or moderate TKiwer . . worked dioptricidly, and thosi: of 
liigh power, .worked diffractively. 

[.DiilVanchiso, -meiit, erron. f. Di.sfuajiciii.sf, 
-MKM'. Lid of Spitrious 1Vords.'\ 
Diffrailg[ibl6 (difne'nd,3ibT', (Z. rare^'^'. [f. 

L. diffring-erCy cliangerl to diffrang-cre + -RI.K.] 
Capable of being diffracted. Ik-nce Dlffranefi- 
bl'llty, ea])acity of being diffracted. 

x88a C. A. A 'fjiJNG .Sun iii. gS The refr.-mgibility of a ray and 
its diffrangibility,if we may coin the word, Ijoih depend upon 
the number of pulsatiims per second w-ith wiiich it readies 
the diffracting or refracting; surface. 

t DifPu'dO, V. Obs, rare, [irreg, f. L. diffund- 
Hre (perf, diffudi) to pour fortli : sec DifkI'.se.J 

1 , trans. To pour away. 

*599 hi. M. fr. Gahclhouers Bk. Physickc 61/a Diffmlc . . 
that wyne & take other. 

2 . trans. and intr. « Diffuse v. 1. 

i6j& Sir T. Herbert Trav. 135 The clouds .. sometimes 
bre.'ike, and. .diffiulc to .some purimsc. tbid. 343 The bene- 
volent heaven daily diffudes a gentle shower. 


3. tran.t. To dissolve, liquefy. 
xfisyToMLiN.soN RciMiis Disp. 74 Fatnes.s, marrow, .which 
with little heat [are] diffuded. 

Difftlgient (difi /7 dj5ient), <1. rare^’K [ad. 

I .. diffngient-em, pr. pple. of diffttghre to flee in 
different directions, dis[)erse, f. dtf-y Dis- i ^fugTre 
to flee.] Fleeing away, dispersing. 

x86o Tiiackekay Round. Papers {iZCn^ 102 To-morrow the 
difliigient snows will give place to .Spring. 

t Di'fHigoUS, a. Obs. rare ' ". [f. L. dlfy dis- 
-fng-tts fleeing (in re/ngnSf etc.) : cf. prec.] 

1717 Il.iiLEV vol. 11, Diffugons, that flieih divers Ways. 

t Difc'nd, Obs. Also 5 6 diffound(e. [n. 
OF. diffofuFre.y -fundre (151b c. in Godef. j to shed, 
pour out, diffuse, ad. J.. diffundiTCy f. dif. Dm- i 
■kfinuPic to -pour.] trans. T'o pour out or abroad, 
to diffuse. 

X447 Ik^KENMA.M (U.Ab.^ 257 For the kyndc of 

lyht ys . . 'J'hat . . It dyffoiindyth the self wytfi ow lc iiu|uy. 
nacyonn. 1533 Btr.i.KNiJEN l.et'y 11. (i?..;?) 156 ll diffouiiiii . 
llie bludc he i]uhilk we lief., throw nil the vanis. 1574 
Ji Nat. Beginning Grow. Things Z h is the mouinge 

of the harttf difliuulcd or sprendc by the .arteries. 

DifltYisablo: .sec Difpl.siri.e. 

Diffasate .difi/7 zrT). ohem. [f. Diffuse v. 

+ -ATE *.] The amount of suit diffused in a solu- 
tion ; the crysLilloid portion of a inixure wliidi 
passes Ihrougli the membrane in the’ process of 
chemical dialysis. 

1850 Graham in Phi 7 . Trans. CXI.. 806 The diffie^ate 
or quanlily of acid diffused was determined by pieci]>iiuting 
the liijuid. 1863-79 Watts Did. Chciii. 1 1 1. 706 The amount 
of .salt diffnsctf, called the difln.sion-prodnct, or difltisite, is 
asct'rtniiicd [etc.]. 1867J . AiTT-iEi.of7/ew.(i88.s'Sii The por 
lion pa.ssin^ through the .septum is ienned (he diffiisate, (he 
jiorliuii which clcar.s not pass tJirough is termed the dialysatc. 

Pi#SiaA (difi/ 7 -s), a. Al.so 5-6 dyf-, 5-7 de-. 
[ad. I.. diffus-nsy p.*i. pple. of diffundPre ; see DiF- 
FCNJi. Cf, K. diffnsy ‘Use (i5tlie. in Hat/. -Darm.) 
peril, the immediate source; also It. diffmo."] 

I. tl. Confused, distracted, peiplexed ; indis- 
tinct, vague, obscine, doubtful, uncertain. Ob.i. 

[This sense ii^ ‘poured forth in divers contrary di'ivc- 
tion.s’h js not recorded in ancient L., but is found in all the 
Kom.Tiiic langs, : thus, It, defieed, confuscii, scat- 

tred (Florio', .Sp. a'i/mo, defused, out of order (Minslieii), 
ohs. F. dyfliise, b.nrclc lo be onderslandc (IVilsgr.), 

dijlnscntenl, ilisouK-redly (tolgr.).) 

If 1400 ( V:'. ^Shaks. Soi;.) 93 This inalere i*, dyffuse 

and .)h>.i ure, 1413 i'i/gr. .SV.’i'A: (C.isloir v. .viv. ( i8c,9' 82 
J haun nat translated wonlc fur wonl, .because, of sonic 
Ihyiigcs that were diflupc and in some ])liicc oucr det k. 1494 
Faiivan CV/e»o/. 211 Whan lie had l«.»ngr: whyh? lymi at tin; 
siege of a ca- lC'l .. and sawc it was dt fiiso to Wynne by 
sirmiglh. ibid. vii. ci:.xxviii. Rf,; ’Ihe pope gatie sinb .a «h: 
fuse senti'.iKi! in this mau r yi he lyfie y .sliyfc vudettn- 
luyiied. /1 152^ Skeiton .Sparioioe Bob Jt is dyf' 
fuse lo fyndc The scMUenr.e of his ui\Mdr. £‘1560 Dial. 
Sirrdiiry 4 Jea/ouxy iii. (C’»dlier), A nmter to me* doultlfnil 
and ilillnsR. 137a Bossewkm. Atti/orie 11. 55'TJir honiulc. . 
hath mind of diffuse aiul louge waius : so tlmt if they loose 
their masters, they goe by furre s|iace of Lands . . lo theire 
inaisiers houses againe. 1584 B. Svor Discor\ li'itchcr, 
XV. xlii. 393 'Iheir strange names, llieir diffuse ohrases, 
*594 Cakew IhinftTs F.vain, II 'i/s xi. rj;9 Men . . of 

. .feeble memory . .rclaine n cortaine dilluse notia: of things, 
xtea —Cornwali 7.1 b. The Inn ling to the Counircy, is more 
diffuse and conlUMr, as bound to few of lliese orders. 

II. 2 . Siiread out in .space ; spread through or 
over a wide area ; widespread, scattered, dispersed : 
the reverse of confined or concentrated. 

H 17x1 Ken J/vinnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 319 Gnr 
Kmpire i/rc the lJnivci.-.c diffuse. 1737 Wiiis1v»n ^'sephns , 
Hist. hi. X. S 7 I'l lic water is] cooler inan one. would t xpect 
in so diffuse. .1 phni.-i.* as tin.--, 1759 Johnson in /n-s-.i’dfs 

Life note, The pomp of wide margin and diffuse t)|*u- 
grapliy. 1831 Bkewsiir r .viv. 119 Diffuse irmsses of 
ncbiiloii.s light. 1871 Fragin, .Se.\iP>-m) I. v. rji 

Flo.'iling matter. . invisible in diffuse daylight. 1872 ii l xi.tv 
P hy.r. viii. 1S8 They are not only diffu.se, liul they .ire .sub- 
jective ,scn.s.?itior);;. 

fb. fg. H.Tving a wide range, c'xlen.-.ive. fJb.c. 

1643 Mii.ton /f/rwre To Pari. Kiiy., iMcn of eminent 
‘.pint and Lirt-tuling, joined with a diffuse find various 
knowledge of divine and hnnian tilings. 

C. LW. ‘Ajiplkd lo panicles and stems which 
sjircad and brunch indelerminutely, but chiefly 
hori/ontally ’ {.Sjd. See. iSS;\). 

*775 IL Fli nt. Hot. 71 A iianielo i.s said to be din'u.se 

wli* n the i>.irMal ft»)l.slidks divi.-rge. x86i Ml.s.s f’H.vi r 
Floioer. Ft. IV. ( [2 T )iflu-.e 'I nail flax. 1870 Hooker 
J'tora 18 Fimiari.r oflic.inalis. difluse. 

d. J*ath. Ap]>)ied lo 'di.sease.s which widely 
affect the body or organ, in contradi.stinetion lo 
those which are circumscribed. 

1807-26 S. Cooi’KR Fipt Tines Snrg. (ed. 5) 57 To some 
tasfts . . the name of diffuse inflammation in tne cellular 
111) rnbranc has been lately .applied. 1874 RoesA Dis. P'ar 
(cd. a) 120 Diffus)? indamiUiUion of tbe external auditory 
canal. 1877 J'.riciiken A//rg-. I, 14 Tendency to erysipelas, 
{lyHiiiiia, amt low and diff...sc inflammatioii.s generally. 

e. Emhyol AppHefl to a form of non-deci- 
duate i>lacenta in wmich the villi are scattered. 

x888 Koli ESTON Tack.^on Anim. Life 367 The non -de- 
ciduate placenta is cither diffuse, when the villi arc scattered 
. .or (.otylcdo/iary, when they are aggregated into p-atches. 
o. (.)! a Style of writing or speech : Using many 
wonls lo convey the sen.se ; extended, wordy, ver- 
bose : the opjiosite of concise or condensed. 

44 + 
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194a GR 'VV Let, Poems ^1775) 146 {This] is no commenila- j 
lion of the Kn)?lish toiif^uc, which is l(X» diffuse, and daily > 
crows more and moi-e ciicrvalo. 1783 I'orr CAinrrg. lf 'ks. 

II. 194 Some i»arrs of ihein will np|)car prolix and diffuse, j 
x8ij J \N»i .Ai .sit'N Eutnta i. vii, Too sirouj; arul concise, i 
iit»i diffuse enough for a w oman. i8m H. lioGiiRS Intrvti, j 
Burke's Ii'ks.47 llis.siyleisalwaysfull-.andiinnany placc.s : 
even diffuse. t86B Pref. to Di^by's I' fly. Met/iL ai Digby, j 
who as .1 writer is aiwny.s dilfu^^e, dwells upon the wonder, j 

!DiffaS 6 (difi.v’z), z\ Also 6-7 defuso. [f. L. ! 
diffus-, ppl. stem of diffimdhc toi)our out or away: 
see DiffuM). Cf. F. dijfuscr ( 15 th c. in Ilatz.- 
Darni.)] 

I. + 1. trans. To pour out as a fluid with wide 
disi^ersion of its molecules ; to shed. Ohs, 

Flokio, Difffltuiere^ to dcfu.sc, to shed. 1610 .Sit.tKS. 
TffnJ*, IV. i. 79 Who, with thy saffron wings, vjion my 
flowrns Uiffusest hony drops, refreshing showre-;. 1634 W. 
Tikwhyt \r. Bat^ac s Lvtt. 4W \ place whereon Heaven 
defusctb all its Graces. 1734 ir. Rollin'.^ Amc. I/ist. {1Q27) j 
1. Pref.4 IThisJ diffuses great light over the hisluiy of those ; 
ii.'Uions. i 

2. To i)Our or send forth as from a centre of dis- 
persion ; to spread abroad over a sut fnco, or throui;li 
a space or region; to s|)rc:i<l widely, shed abro.i(l, 
di.sj)erse, disseminate, a. (material things, or phy- 
.*iical forces or qualities). 

^ X590 SriLNscR /'*. II. ii. 4 The . .veneme. .Their blood . . 
iMfecU.'d liath, Ucing diffused through llio senccless Irom.k. 
x6ox IIoi.LANi) /'//uy I. 313 The vitall vertuo in them.. is.. 
Kpred and defined throughout the whole body. 16J7 May 
Lucan ix. (1631) GVi Those trees no .shad-nv can diffuse. 
1654 Wakhkn Vnbt'Iiefcrs 95 'Hie Heai! diffuselh uerve.s to 1 
the .several njcinber.s. x6^ ( J ALt. Cri. (rcnURs 1. 1. v. 27 'I'lio j 
Phci lie tans .. Ix^gan to diOu.sc theiUM-lves throngluMil the 
whole of the Midl.md .Se t. 17x1 I’uI'k /cm/, l-amc 308 
From pole to pole the winds diffuse the Muind. x/sa 
Joii.NsoN RaniNcr^o. 190 pfiDlffiisc thy rii ho among thy 
friends. X75H 1 (.amictoN AV/ ihc’lcf's Pyauy 1 1. Ji. iii. ii. i.}3 
Hot water in which cow s dung has heeii diffu'-ed. 18x5 
Snri.cr:v* Demoft 227 Ten ihoUuind .spheres diffuse 

'J heir Instru through il.s ailanianlinc gales, i860 'J’YNriAi f. 
(dac. II. vii. -60 'I'he colours of I lie .sky are due to iniiuUe 
pailioh'S diffused ihnnigh the aimosiihcre. 

b. (immaterial or ab'^lr.ict 

X5a6 I'crf. {W. dc W. 1531) 31 1'hc cluirltc of God is 

diffused tVi spred in our hertes. X656 Pkamii all Kc/iic. vi. 

279 'I'he true C.3lholit;k Church, <liffused over the World. 
16^ .Shaowlll Bury /•'. 11, His fame is diffus'd thronghoul 
the toAvn. x8i4 IVIshaki.i (bra^vv/x .d«M. (iBf';) 363 I hf- j 
fusing .*1 more genend taste for the science of botany. X839 
.Jamis Lflu/s A'//', 111. H4 A geneird nnMour liegan to 
ililfuse itself through the court. 185a Massos A*.vt. t. (183^^ 32 
A heaitles.s miui d *(s not dilfiise geniality and kindness 
aruund him, as (hKihe did. 

c. /?v. 'J’he reverse of ro/ZiV/ or coHcmtrate ; to 
dissipate. 

x6o8-xi lip. Halt. Medil. ^ I'iKcs i. § 70 'Fhc one gathers 
the powers of the soulc togciliv.r . .the otnet diffu.scs them. 
*75* J0M.Y.SO.S Rambler No. 190 F 9 Determined to avoid 
close union, .and to diffuse himself in a larger circle. 1887 
Kl'sms PnHeriia II. 274 He diffused himself in serene 
scholarship till too late, j 

3. To extend or spread out (the body or limbs') i 

freely ; in pa. ppk.y Kxtcntled or spreatl out. arch. ! 
and poetic, j 

1671 Mu. ION .Samsfln » 18 Sec liow he lies at random, c.ire- j 
Icssly di ffuNf.d . 1706 W a 1 1 s Hore J.yr. 1 1 779) ■u?,.\ 1 Seiicalh j 
j'onr s.ii.ied shade diffusc.tl w'c J.-iy. 1806-7.?, llKKK*;i-o«r> ; 
J//V>7 Vj I//4M. 11. xxxiii, After having. . diffused i 

yourself on the sopha. 1815 Sullllv Alastor O.jd His 1 
limhs did rest, Ififfuscd and motionless, on the smooth 
brink Of that obscurest cha.'mi. 1 


zd, poet. p/l. a. Also 6-7 
defused, [f. DirirufiK + 

I. 1 1. Coufnsed, distracted, disordered, obscure. 

[Cf. Diffuse A. X, Dim.'SK r. 6.] 

1535C0VERDALK Isa, xxxiii. X9 So diffused a language, that 
it niayc not Iw vnderst»>nde. 1591 CiRF.KNR /'are^v. Folly 
t: iij h, I have scene an English gentleman so dcfu.sed in his 
sutes, his doublet Wing fur the wcare of Castile, his hose for 
Venice, liis hat for France. 1594 Suaks. Rich. I i. ii, 78 
l>efus'd infection of man. zS99 " v. ii. 6t Sterne 

L«;»okesj defus'd Attyre, And euery thing tlmt seenie.s vii- 
natur.3ll. x6o8 Ar.min Nest Ninn, (1842) 6 The w'holc 
liimpe of this defased chaios. 1614 Bi‘. Wsw, Recoil. Treat. 
845 There is tio divine word las Tertullian speaketh ..)si> 
dis:;olule and defused, that onely the words may be de« 
fended, and nut the true meaning of the w'ordes set duwne. 

II. 2 . Spread abroad, widesj^read ; dispersed 
over a larjjc .area; f covering a wide range of 
subjects {cbs.'). 

x6xo HrAi.KY Si. Aut;. Citie of God xvi. ii. (1620) 541 
(.'hrtsl . . In whose houses, that is, In whose Churches, the 
diffused Nations .sh.all iiihahite. For I.'iphet is diffused. 
X644 Digiiv Nat. /W/Vi /i645) 11. X23 .\hlo to exempt them- 
selves from defused powers. i6m ItliNTi.KV PhaL Ititroil. 
VS tlaleri, with all his v.ist and diffused Learning, a 17x5 
lit i!Ni;i ih^n Thne (i76<‘') 1 . 81 He Imd a most diffused love 
to all ninnkitnl. x^9 Mr.s. Somkrvili.k Cotttuil, J'hys, Sc. 
x.\xvii. 413 The diffiiscd light of ui^'rmfis of stars. x88a 
Vinls.SVo/w'AVA 748 Within two hours in direct sunliglii, 
within six hours in diffused daylight. 

+3. I > 1 KPUSE a. 3. Ohs. 

XS79 Lyly /iw/Z/wcf (Arb.) 64 In pleadinge [there ought 
to be], .a difficulte cnterauncc, and a defused [1636 diffused] 
detennination. 

Diffusedly (difi//‘zodH), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a dilTused manner. 

I. tl. Confusedly, obscurely; disonJerly. Obs. 
[See Diffuse rt. i.j 

1567 Maple r Cr. Forest 16 In this .stone is . . scene . . the 
vcric forme of a Tode. W'ith hesixilted .and coloured A etc, 
hilt those vglye and delusedly. 1588 1 ’amkk tr. Mendfliuts 
I/ist. C/tifia 395 Whose metimrie doth rcinaiii vnto this day 
.‘iniuiigst the. .])cuplet although diffu-scdl^*. a t6a$ Flf.tciilk 
vVay* I ’nioitr III. iii, Goe not so diffiiscdly. 

II. 2 . With difliLsitm or .spreading abroad ; 
dispersedly ; with interpenetration. 

1591 Pf.rcivai.l .S'/ Dict.t diffusedly. x6ii 

Corc.iL, A' la, diffusedly, scatleringly. nr 1711 Kkn 
Ilyinnolhco Poet. Wks. 1721 111 . 303 Till from thy powerful 
Word to rude dull Mass, Life eacrgctkk .should uiffus’dly 
pa.s.s. 1813 r. IksuY I.ucretius Eat li, widely .sciil- 

lercd, and dilfiLscdly, flics. 1884 Pall Ma/IG. 13 Sept. 5/1 
The heavy metals, .are present, though far more diffusedly. 

t b. In the wider or extemled sentie. Ohs. 
rtx64i III'. Mol’ntagu Acts 4- hlon. itx) Taking ludah 
cither rostrainedly, for the Tribe . . or diffusedly, for the 
nation. 

t 3 . Diffusely; with much fallnes.s or prolixity of 
language ; at large. Ohs. 

1594 J 5 t.T:NDEviL Rjcerc. Cuiit. (ed. 7) Aiv, As Monte 
Regio wrote diffusedly, and at large, so Copernicus w rote 
of the same briefly. 1604 'I'. Wright Passions v. iv. 218 Of 
this more tliffu.scdly in my third bouke. ^ X730 A. Gordon 
MaffePs Amphitlu 193 Those who have diffusedly wrote on 
Amphiihcatrfts, 1805 Ann, Re/j. 1054 ll’liey] liavc .also dif- 
fii.sedly written on Brasil. xSiy J. liAW'KKNcE in Monthly 
Ma^. XLVII. 38 Many, .will descant most ably, diffusedly, 
and elegantly, upon the superstructure. 

Diffa'sednesB. [f- as iircc. + -ness.] The 
condition 01 quality of being diffused. 

1 1 . ("onfusedness, perplexity, obscurity. Ohs. 
x6xi CoTGK., Obseuritt, ohscurttic. .dItTu.scdne.s.sc. 


4 . (for re/l.) To be or become diffused, to 
.•ipread abroad (//A and 

a 1653 I)irFi.'.siNf; below). 2700 S. Parker .Vi r Philos. 
Fss.^i It [the Chiiiiist'.s Fire] doc.s not iiierdy su.stain it 
self, but propagalc.ii loo, and diffii.ses iijion the ruins of its 
iieiglibours. rr 1711 Ken Hynmarium Port. Wks. 1721 11 . 

12 Love.. Will all diffuse in Kxtacy, 1785 F.uiienius II. 
192 In several other parts . . the .same benevolent .spirit and 
iiiora) Imj>rovcmrnt are diffii.sing. 18x4 Souiiiiiv Roderick 
\.\i, I he .silver cloud diffii.sing slowly pa.st. 

5 . Physics, a. trans. To cause (gascj or liquids) 
to intermingle by diffusion ; to disjHtrsc Ly tliffu- 
sion. b. intr. Said of fliiid.s : To intermingle or 
interpenetrate each other by tliffiision ; to pass by 
diffii.sion. See TiiFFi.'sroN 5. 

a. x8o8 Dai.ton .W’tv .Sysf. Chent. Philos, I. 150 Gases I 
always ifitenningh; .and diffuse themselves amongst each * 
otlwr, if exposed ever so carefully. Ibid. 191 When two 
equal measures of diffenmt gases arc llnis diffused. 1831 
T. t'lKAiiAM in L. 4- Phil. May:. (iS.vt- 1 1 . 179 'I’iic asoeiit 
of the water in tlie tube, when hydrogen is diffused, forms .a 
striking e.xperiineiit. _ 1849 — in I'hiL Trans. (1S50) 5 'I'he 
jihial was filled up with the solution to he diO'u.sed. 

b. 183X tip Ml AM in T . . .y F. Phil. May. < 1 833) II. 189 The 

air does not diffiit-e out against so strung a iires.surc, 1849 
— ill I'/iiL Trans. uRijn) 4 I'he carbonic avid f.iund in the 
upper l«)ttlc, and which had diffused into it from the lower. 
X854 178 Water apixiars to diffuse four liriie.s more 

lapidly than alcohol. x8^ E. A. Pakkf.s Praet. Jly&ient 
(ed. 3) 127 I'Acry ga.s diffu.ses at a certain rate. 

II. te. trans. To distract, perplex, disiorder, | 
render confused or indistinct. Obs. (Cf, I)iffu.sb 
a. 1 ; and see also DiFFUsyfB 1.) 

1^5 Su.Mts. /.car I. iv. a If but .as well [is* Folia will] 1 
Other SLccents uotroWj 1 luu can my speech defuse. 

Ilencc Diffu'sing ppl. a. 

Comm. /leb. \. 9 The Spirit is .as Ovh of a 
diffusing nature, x^ Poor AW/i> (iE 36 ) 2S6 She had told 
her, with diffusing ciicles of .surptI.Ne. 


2 . The quality of being widely di8|)ersed. 
a x6*6 Hr. Anijrkwks.SV/"///. 118561 1 . 378 Williiig to reduce 
the cliffuvediies.sur our repentance at large to the ccriainiy of 
.some one .set linui. x68i a Hovi.e A'ero Fa/. Ly Noetituca 
46 A conjecture I had made about the great diffusedness of j 
the Nociilucal Matter. 1747 Edwards Carwwj Oi 7 . x.xii. 
(1765)211 It i.s the diffuj»C(Iucs.s, or extent of her infection 
i wiiich is here dcscrihcd. 

Diffiisely idili/ 7 -sli), adv. [f. Diffuse a. + 
-LY 2.] In a diffuse manner, 
fl. (.’onfuscdly, obscurely. Obs. 

*S*S Par(;l.av lielflyes It. (1570) llivb. Diffusely thou 
.speaki'st to viiderstandc. 

2. In a diffused or widespread manner; with wide 
di.spcrsion. 

155a Hiiloet, Diffusclyc, 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 

VI. 936 1. Meager), Pleas’d that her magic fame diffusely ilies. ! 
c 1839 l.ANOoR \Cks. (1846) I. ^64 'J’lie sun colours the sky ! 
iiio.st (tcejily and mo.si diffu.sely when he hath sunk below 
the jiori/oii. X870 Hooki r Stud, h'lora >H:j Centaurea 
j r.alciipna. .difhiscly branched. 1874 LommcVs Liyht xz 
The light is illifusefy reflected from their .surface. 

3 . Ill many words, verlw-sely, copiously; fully, 
at large : the opposite of concisely. 

rxiSo WvruF Serm. exvii. Scl. Wks. I. 391 It suflicidc 
lo Mathew to telle . . biginnynge at Abraham. But Luk . . 
Iclh’k more diffuseli how m.an slic)» up lo God, from Adam 
to he Triniie. x66a Gi.anvill Ln f Orient, xi. (R.), 'Theso 
phacc.s have lieen more diffusely urg« d in a late di.scour.se 
to this piirpo-ic. 1783 H. Bi.aih Lcct. xviii. (R.), A .senti- 
ment, which, e\pres.scd diffu-sely, will barel;^ be adinitl^ to 
he ju.st, c.xpres.sed concisely, will be admired as spirited. 
1837 Hali.am Hist. Lit. iv. iii. | m 6 That great branch of 
ethics, .has been so diffusely Iiaiidled by the casuists, .that 
Grotius dc.scrvcs . , credjt for the brevity with which he ha.s 
laid down the simple principles. 

DiffUBBlieBB (difi/ 7 *snes). [f. as prcc. + -NRaa.] 
The quality of being diffuse; esp. in S[ieech or 
literary style, the opposite of conciseness. 


• Monthly Mag HI. 46 He . . spreads out hi» concep- 
tions with tedious diffuseness. 1845 S. Austin Rankds Hist. 
Ref. 111 . 2R3 People dreaded their violence and their dif- 
fosenevs, ifos Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 23 'Fhc apology for 
delay and dimi.senc!i.s vi'hich occurs not unfrccjuently in the 
Republic, xtea Speaker as Oct. 505/2 Notes, .written with 
intolerable dimisenciis, dullness, and obscurity. 

Diffaser (difi/7 z3j). [f. Diffuhk v. + -fr 

1 . One who or that which diffuses or spreatU 
abroad. 

1679 T. Goodwin JVks. V. t. 19 (R.) The Holy Gho.st. . 
being the author and diffu-scr of them into our hearts. 1681 
Manni.ngham Pise. cone. Truth 32 ('f.) Difl'users of secular 
learning. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Ret*. XXII. ^45 'Fhe 
difl'users, not the inventor.s, of their unprincipled principles, 
i 1807 .South i:v Fs/riella's J.ett. III. 96 VVomen. .liecomc 
I the most useful diffusers of their own faith. 1893 Arena 
(Boston) Nov. 707 Promoter of purity, diffuser of sweet- 
ness and light. 

2 . .tpcc. A contrivance for diffusing air, light, 
heat, etc. 

XB84 Health Kxhib. Catal. 114/1 Patent Inlets and Air 
Diffusers for Buildings. t89X Truth lo Dec. 1242/1 'The 
liuiiicrs were shaded uitli the new bead ray diffnser.H. 

Har/i rs May. July 216/2 Patents have been giantcd for 
! ‘dlflnser.s wliercby the lightning is to he distributed over 
a larger area than, presum.ahly, it could find unassisted. 

Diffasibility (difiwzibillti). [f. Diffusible 
+ -ITV.] Capacity of being diffusetl ; esp. in Pliy- 
sicSf an a measurable quality of gases or fluids. 

X813 j. 'f Ho.MsoN /.ect. InJlaM, 489 On account of their 
giralcr diffusihility in the •atino'ipherc, 2849 Diefilsi. 
uLKj. 1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. 183 Low diffusibility 
is not the only pinperty V'hich tlic bodies .. possess in 
coiiimitn. 1883 I’orln. Rev. 1 Oct. 598 lnflucn/.a . . is re- 
markable for its anin/ing diffusibility. 

DifhUlible (diri/>'/Tb'n, a. Also -able. [f. 
D. diffns- i>i>l. stem of diffundHre to pour out, 
Diffuse + -ible: so in mod.K.] Capable of 
being diffused ; spec, in Physics^ having tlie capa- 
city, as a Iluid, of sjjremling itself ix’tween the 
molecules of a contiguous Iluid. 

178a Gi ARK in Med. Commuh. I. 64 uoic. The infection., 
licing of an exceedingly difliisable nailin'.. 1794 J. Hutton 
/'kilos. Light, etc. 151 The moveable or diifu.siblc heal tii 
bodias, by Mbich w'c are made to feel. 18x1 Pin'kebton 
l\tral. II. 425 It is not dilfusildc in cold water. ,*830 
Lindlf.v Sat.Syst. Bot. 63 'I'he volatile oil ol C.aiiuniti is. . 
a highly diffu.s.ablc slitmilant. 1^9 Ouamam in /'////. Trans, 

I (1850I I A diffu.sibilily like that of gasc.s, if it exists in luiuids, 

I .should aflord means for the .sepnraiinn and dccoinnositioii 
even of unumially diffusible sub‘ 4 ;incfc.s. 1864 H. Spencer 
Biol. I. 19 Hydrochlorii: acid is .seven liiiie.s us diffusible us 
sulphate of nl^gliesin. 

Hence Diiri].*8lbleneii8 - Difft:sii)Ility. 

*847 Crau’,, Piffusiblcncss, diffusibility. 
fliiffu'silG, a. Ohs. rarc-'\ [ad. L. diffilsil-is 
diffusive, f. diffns- 1>[>1. stem of diffundh'C to Dif- 
fuse.] = DlFFtrSlBLK. 

X7»7 lUiLEY vol. 1 1, Diffnsilc, spreading. 

DifFusi'xne tor ~ next . 

DiffcLBio'lueter. [f. L. diffmio diffusion H- 
-.METiiK.] An apparatus for measuring the rate of 
(liff'usioii of gases. 

1866 Gkaiiam in Phil. Trans, CLVI. 399 The diffuslo- 
tUEler, coiisisliiig of a pl.ain glass tube, .closed at the upper 
end by u tliin pKatc of stucco, and open beluw. >879 N^ature 
XXI. J91 'I'he diffusiometer w'liich 1 have con.structcd. 

Diffasion (diri/7’.;3n). Alsofldofusiou. [ad.L. 
diffilsion-em ^ n. of aclion from difftindi^re to pour 
out: see Difkund. Also in liiod.h. (i6io in 
Halz.-Dann.)] 

fl. The action of pouring or shedding forth; 
outpouring, effusion. Obs. 

*374 4h *8*8 Bacon Sylra $ 268 'I'lie Diffusion of 
Species Visible, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 49 Diffusion 
of y'> Holy Gho-st. 

2. 'Phe action of spreading abroad ; the condition 
of being widely spread ; dispersion through a sjiacc 
or over a surface ; wide and general distribution. 

1591 Drayton of Church, Sony of I'aithfull, 
He stood aloft and cumpf^ssed the hind, and of the nations 
doth dcfiLsion ni.akc. iCf. H.ab.akkiik iii. 6.1 164a Howell 
For. Trail. (Arb.) 46 'Fhe blond gathering up by an un- 
etiuall diffusion into the iipj^r parts. 1665 Phil. Trans, J, 
50 A Medium, .much le.s.s disposed to a.ssist the diffusion of 
Cold. 1797- 1803 F0.STKH in/./j^ Corr. (1846) 1 . j66 A 
.stream .s|iread into li.siless diffu.sion. x8ax Craig Lect, 
/.>raifliny iii. 168 I'o the painter, .the diffusion of light.. i.s 
of high importance. x8^ Blschoi-f Woollen Manuf. II. 
261 'I'he prop.agalion und diffu.sion of that breed of sheep. 

b. The condition of branching out on all sides. 
a 188a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684)34 'I'his diffusion and 

spreading of iu Branchc.s. 171a Addlson A/rvL No. 414 
r 5 A Tree in all itit Luxurinney^ and Diffusion of Boughs. 

c. quasi -ri7;irr. That which is extended, a dif- 
fused extension or extent, rare. 

ft 1696 ScAHniiRCH A"m7ic/ti705ia Space is an Infinite, and 
ITnmovcable Diffusion every way. 17^ Johnson Rambler 
No. 36 F II I'lie Sea is. .an immense diffusion of waters. 

td. In diffusion*, in distribution among the 
members of a body generally ; Diffusively b ; 
cf. Diffusive 3. Obs. 

164a Jkr. Taylor K/isc. (R.), And therefore the deter- 
ininaiion of coiinciU pertains to all, and is handled by all, 
not in diffusion but in representatioh. 

fis.- Spivading abroad, dispersion, dissemina- 
tion (of abstract things, as knowledge). 
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« 7 S® Johkiom Rautbler No, loi r a The writer, .receives 
little advantage from the dilTusion of his name, 1751 Hume 
Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) I. 334 The universal diflfuMon of Ic.-irii- 
ing among a iieople. 183^ J. Bowking Minor Morahi 
Story Perseverance 146 I'his aiffuKion of enjoyment. 186a 
Sir ll. Brudik Psychol. Inq. II. 1. xi The effect which the 
general diffusion of knowledge produces on society. 1^4 
Green Short Hist, vUi. 8 2. 461 The rapid diffusion of the 
new doctrine.^ in Prance. 1875 Gladstone Clean. VI. xlv. 
133 There is a wider diffusion of taste among the many.^ 

4 . Of speech or writing : DifTuseness ; prolixity, 
copiousness of language. 

In quot. 1374 (which sUnds quite alone in point of dale) 
the itense is rather ' use of diflfusoness, copious outpouring ' 
of speech. 

ei374 CuAiTCKR Trayltts iii. 247 (ai/O Ncrc it lliat I wilne 
as now tabregge Diffu.sioun of speche, 1 coude almost A 
thousand oldc stories thcc alcgge. 1770 8t Jounson L. 
Akensidty The reader wanders through the gay diffusion, 
sometimes amazed, and soineliines delighted. 17^ V. Knox 
( i8iy) 1 . xliv. 244 Attributing to the fomur iDcmeis. 
thenes] conciseness, and to the latter f Tullyl dlfliision. 179X 
Boswkli. an. 1772 (i 3 i 6 i II. 184, "J love liis know- 

ledge, bis genius, his diffusion, and aflluciice of conversation. 
1870 I.0WELL Study Wind. 278 Thei>ower of diffusion with- 
out being diffuse would seem to be the highest incvil of 
narration. 

6. rhysies. The permeation of a gas or liquid 
bctw'cen the molecules of another fluid pl.icctl in 
contact with it ; the spontaneous molecular mixing 
or interpenetration of two fluids without chemical 
combination, 

x8o8 Dali ON AVw Syst. Client Philos. I. 191 The dilfu- 
sion of gases through each other is effected by moans of the 
repulsion belonging to the homogeneous particles. 1831 
T. Gkaiiam a. Hr A', i'hil. Mag. (1833) Il> i75«Oii the Law of 
the Diffusion of Gases.) 'J‘hc diffusion or spunianeuiis inl»'r- 
mixlure of two gases in contact iscff«;tcd by an iiiiercliange 
In position of indernuiely niinuto volumes of the gases.. 
These replacing volumes of the gases maybe named cy/D- 
valoni volumes of dijfitsion. 1863 -72 W.mis Dirt. CJu tu. 
II. 323 y^/^/<4/<Di,,t.'ikcs' place both wlien the fluids are in 
immediate contact, and wmen they are sc]iaraied by porous 
mfMTihranc.s or other partitions. 1878 -\. 11 . (imiKN Conlx. 

1 1 A portion of the carbonic acid is dissipated by diffusion. 
188a V1.SK.S Sachs’ Hot. 718 The sugar is the migratory pro- 
duct wliich takes part m the diffusion ; the starch-grains 
art*, the t«:mpor.aiily stationary product. 

0 . allrib. and Comb. (chiL-fly sense 5 i, as diffusion- 
apparalusy -bulb, -cell, -circle^ -cocfficknt^ ’instru- 
menty -phial, -tube, -volume. 

1831 Gkaiiam in A. .V K. Phil. A/rt.4'-.fi8j3! IT. 178 A simple 
instriiineut which I .sluill cull a Diffusion-tube w.as cori- 
.stnicicd. ibid. 179 When such a diffiUiion-tuhc. .was filled 
with hydrogen over mercury, the diffusion or excluinj?<; of 
ail for hydrogen instantly commenced, through the ininuto 
pores of the .stucco, ibid. 186 'I'he first (inic a diffusion-bulb 
IS tried, it generally gives' the diffusion volume of hydrojje.n 
below the truth. 1^9 in Phil. Trans. ( i Brjo) 5 'I’he saline 
solution in the diffusion cell or phial thus communicated 
freely with uhoul <5 times its volume of pure water. 1858 
—■ Elem. C horn. II. fii2 Another iiu.thod of determining 
the diffusion-coefficient of a s;dl. has l>ccu devised hy 
Jolly. 1874 KNir.nv Diet. Mcch.^ niffushn-apparaius, 
a mode of extracting the sug.Tr from cane or bcct-rool by 
dissolving it out with water. 1878 Kostk.k Phys, in. ii. 309 
If the object be., removed farther away from the lens, the 
ray.s . . will be brought to a focus in front of the screen, 
and, subsequently diverging, will fall upon the .screen as .t 
circular patch composed of a scrir..s of circles, the .sO-callcd 
ditfusioii circles. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., DiJ/'usion apparatus, 
a cell divided into two parts by a porous scpluin or dia- 
phragm. 

Diffa'sionist. [f. Diffusion + -i.st.] One 
who adheres to a llieory of diffirsion ; also a/lrib. 

A theme um 2^ Sov. 736/3 'I'lie most .strciiuoas advo- 
cate of the diffusiotiist theory lof folk-tales]. 

Diffusive (difw^siv), a. Alsu 7 dofUsivo. [f. 
L diff/}.(-pii\. stem of diffmtd^re to DtFKo.sK 1- -ivk. 
Cf. V, diffusif, -ive^ found 1 5-1 6th c., but app. un- 
used ill i7-i8th c. (TTatz.-Darm.)] 

1 . Having the quality of difTu.sing {trans.) ; di.s- 
pciising or shedding widely or bountifully. 

1614 1 '. Adams in Spurgeon^ Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxiii. v. 
Christ's grace is so diffiLsivc of itself, that it conveys hdlint'ss 
to us. 1641 Milton Ch. Ccr.it. ii. (1851) 104 So diffusive of 
knowledge and charity. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Los’c xiii. 
(1700) 77 It is his (the sun’s] Nature to be diffusive of liis 
T.ijjht. 1700 Drydkn Fables Dcd., lliffusive of the goods 
w'hich they enjoy'd. 17x4 IIekkui.cy Serm. 1 Tint. i. 2 
Wks. 1871 IV. 613 The most ardent and diffusive charity. 
1742 R. Blaik 61 r Tlie big-swoln inunduliun, Of 

mischief more diffusive. i8<6 Kfaitn(;i.: 7 Va?'. (18171 L H 9 
note, Matters diffusive of such an extent of moral good. 

2 . Having the quatity of diffusing itself or of 
lieing diffused ; tending to be widely dispersed or 
distributed ; characterized by diffusion, a. lit. of 
material things, or physical qualities, etc. ; s/ee, in 
Physics (cf. Diffusion 5). 

a 1632 Donnf. in Select. 89 So .are these spices, and 
incense, and spikenard, of a diffusive and spreading nature, 
and breathe even over the walls of the g.’irden. a x6jsi& Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 187 Leaven hath ., a diffusive 
faculty. 1683 Lotui. Cas. No. 1856/5 Cherished, .by the 
diffusive beams of the Sun. 1684 Burnet Th. Earth 
1. 26 All liquid bodies arc diffusive. X7ia AnmsoN Spect. 
No. 411 f X Our Sight, .may be considered as u more deli- 
cate and diffusive kind of Touch. 1727 Thomjson Hrit annia 
X44 Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day. f I 7 S 0 Smpn- 
BTONK RuMd Abbey 197 Hi* less'nmg^ flock In snowy 
groups diffusive scud the vale. xSax Gmiiam m / hil. 
Trans. CXLI. 483 The diffusive lelation of the two bases. 
1869 Roscob KUm. Chew, This important property is 
called the diffusive power of gases. 


b. ffg". of immaterial or abstract things. 

16^ HabiN(:;ton Castara (Arb.) xoo A common courtier. . 
hath his love so Uiffusix'e among the beauties, that man is 
not considerable. 1677 Galk Crt. Centiles iv. i9i-> Demo- 
cratie hath a diffusive facultie, as it takes in the conccrncs 
and interests of each individual. 1781 Giudon I>ecl. 4 ' F, 
1 1 1 . 43 The diffusive circle of his liencvolciice wa.s circum- 
scribed only by the limits of the human race. tSja Tknnv- 
soN ^ y Oil ask we why’ iv, 'I'hc .strength of some diffu.sive 
thought Hath time and siiaoe to work and .spre.id. x87« 
S.MiL£s Charac. tiL (1876) 71 The good character is diffusive 
in its influence. 

1 3 . Of a body of people : As consisting of mem- 
bers ill their individual capacity. The ' diffusive 
body * is contrasted, by the notion of individually 
diffused or distributed action, with the ‘ collective 
body ’, and, by that of universal participation, with 
a *repres(ntativc body*. The action of the * dil- 
fusive body * is that in which every member of the 
body shares directly. (Common in 17th c.) Ohs. 

1642 Ausw. to Printed Bk. 1 1 'I'he flection of the diffii.sivc, 
not of any reptfsentaiivc btxly. 1647 Ji-.u. T.ayi.uk Lib. 
I'ropk. i\. 161; I'he incompctciicy of the (.hurch in its diffu- 
sive Capacity to he Judge of Gimln.versics. ^ 1647 Digi:f.S 
Fttlawf. Taking Arms lii. 66 If actions of this nature were 
unw.nrrantnhle in the diffusive body, they are .so in the 
representative. x66o Flt.i.hk Mi.it Contrmpl.x. (1841) 259 
'rim diffusive nation was never more careful in their elec- 
tions. 1691 ' 1 *. 1 {[all] Atr. A'C7 i> Invent, p. l.\.\xii, His 
Majesty and all his JVople, lx*th representative and diffu- 
{.iv«!. 01694 'I’lLiorsoN (1743) 1 . 259 They arc not 

agreed, .where this infallibility is seated; wlielhcr in the 
pope, .or a council, .or in the diffusive UmIj* of Christians. 
2718 Hu;kk.s^sj Nklson J. AV//A"?<r /7 iii. x. 212 That the 
Sujiie.ine V’ower was Fundamentally in the whole Body 
Diffusive of the People. 

4 . Prolix in diction or speech ; «= Diffuse a, 3. 
(.Sometimes in good sense : C.-opious, full.) 

1699 Itekxi r 39 rt. Pref. (i7cio» 2 'I’he heaviness, .of Stile, 
and the diffusive length of them, disgusted me. 1734 ir. 
Kollin’s Ane. ///r/. (1827) VIII. xviii. viii. 57 Polybius., 
generally is diffusive enough. X794 Sii.livan Vie a* Fat. 
V. i?57, 1 have . . been unavoidably, and 1 am afraid lire- 
soiiiely, dtffusite. 1874 1 .. .Stki'IIKn Hours in Lib. (1892' I. 
i. 34 He is less diffusive and more pointed than usual. 

t6. Pot. .-Diffuse fz. a c. Ohs. 

1756 Watso.v in Phil. Trans. XI. IX. 815 The rigid leaved 
Bell -flowers, with a diffusive panicle and patulous flowers. 

t 6. Difficult to uiidorjitand, obscure : — Diffuse 

a, I. Obs. 

vjog Stryfe Ann. Ref. I. xxii. 266 Whereas Tmrnpolicv 
was .so diffu.sive a name a.s not worthy the pains ot pro- 
nouncing. 

Diffcisively (tlifo/ sivlO, adiK [f. prcc. + -ly-.] 
In a diffusive manner or condition ; sec the adj. 

X628 ' 1 '. Si'i.NCFH Logick 54 It i.s diffusiiicly good, in us 
much a.s it is fit., to bestow good vpon other.s. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 198 Whether the primitiv*.* 

. . Aiiliiials . . were diffusively created over the habilal.iU; or 
dry Cbouiul as Vegetables were. 1710 Managers' Pre 4- 
Cm 67 May the Influence of gt)u«I F.x.implcs . , be . . tlilfu- 
sividy prevailing. 1773 J. Ai.i en .Serm. Si. Mary's ( >:r/'o*d 
t8 So diffusively hath thi.s ducliinc descended to |iosteiiry. 
1787 Hawkins Johnson 139 Kh.TpscHlically .and dilTusivcIy 
eloqtienr. 18x6 Chron. in .-inn. Reg. 543 It bpitiohes mote 
diffusively. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi iii. 11869) 75 
Probably ’J'hracians existed diffusively, like Pelasgiun-, 
niuuiig llic Greeks. 1869 Mks. So.mekvili.-e .Molyi. S, , 1. 
iii. no The paiticles of the crystals unite diffusively with 
the water. 

t b. In, or with rcsjiccl to, the individual mem- 
bers; individually, severally; cf. Di ffu.sive 3. Obs. 

1644 A'arr. Beginnings <S- Causes War 19 'I'he Snbjwiis of 
llie kiiigdomc of England diffusively considered cjiimot 
take up Amies against the King, .and how then c;in their 
Reprcserilalives assembled ift Parliament? 1644 Br. Max- 
WKLL Prerag. Chr. Kings ii. 25 The people all and evi-ry 
one, diffusively, collectively, repre.scniativcly. 1710 Bent- 
lEY Phil. Lips. § 35 (T.», KxxArjeta means diffusively the 
whole cunimuiiity of the Cliri.sti«Tii name. 
DiffasiyeneSS (difo/ siMies). [f. as prec. + 
-NKS.S.] 'I’lic (luality or condition of being diffusive. 

1630 Donne .Serm, Ixxii. 726 'Phe extent and Diffiisive- 
ncssc of this Sinne. 1648 Bovle .Seraph. A<w iii. (lyTo) 19 
Those. .Excellences, which the Diirusivcnc.ss of his G«iod- 
ness, ni.'iki'S him pleased to cominunirate. 1702 Addison 
Pial. iii. 154 'The first fault, that I shall find with 

a modern legend, i.s its diffusiveness, 1831 likMiAM in A. .y/i. 
Phil, Mag. II. 356 A certain proportion of each of 

the mi.xcd gases . . corresponding to it.s individual difru>.ivo- 
ness. 2848 HALt-AM Mid. Ages viii. note xi, An Ess.xy . . 
written with rein.'irkablc perspicuity aiifl freedom from dif- 
fusiveness. 1884 W. II. Riiii-.in«; ill J/arpers Mag.}yxnc 6S/i 
The. n.'itural buoy.'uity and diffusiveness of .smoke. 

DifFusivity (difiwsi-viti'. Physia. [f. Diffu- 
«ive + -ITT. Cf. activity, conductivity^ DilTu.sive 
quality; capacity of diffusion (as a measurable 
quality of liquids, gases, beat, etc.); «Diffusi- 

BILITV. 

1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xi. 28«> We may speak of 
ihcdiffnsiviiy of one sub.stancc in solution in another. i88x 
Everett Deschanet s Nat. Philos, xxxv. 413 ‘Diffnsiviiy ' 
(to u.se the name recently coined^ by Sir ^Vm. I homson) 
measures the tendency to equalization of temperature. 1882 
Nature XXVI. 567 Hhfl'usivity’, ih.Tt i.s .. conductivity 
divided by thermal capacity of unit volume. 

Diffusor, var. of Diffuser. 

Difluan : see Diffluan. 

Difoil (doiffoil), a. mncc-wd, [f. D1-2, after 
trefoiU etc.] (Sec qnot.) 

x86o Rusktn Mod. Paint. V. vi. iii. 20 The elementary 
Structure of all imiiortaiu trees may, 1 think . . be resolved 


into three principal forms: three-leaved.. four-leaved.. and 
fiyedoaved . . Or, in well-known terms, trefoil, qualrcfoil, 
cinqfuil . . 'I'he simplc.st arrangement . . in W'hich the buds 
are nearly opposite in pasition. .cannot, I believe, constitute 
u separate class. , If it did, it might be called dtfoil. 
Dify(e, obs. form of Defy. 

Dig (dig 7 >. Forms : 4-6 dyggefn, 4-7 digge, 
(5 doggo) , 6 “ d ig. Pa. t. and pple. digged (4 -ido, 
5 dygged, deggyd, deghit) ; also dug (pa. t. 
8-, p.a. pple. 6- ; in 7 dugg). [Found .since 14th 
c. ; prob. a. F. dinner, according to I larmcsleter 
properly ‘ creuser la tcric *, to dig or hollow out 
the ground, by extension -• ‘ piquer’ to prick or prod, 
as now used in Normnndy: also, in the Manege, 
d/^ucr UH fkcviil to dig the spur into a horse; 
related to Y.'iliguc dike, al-o to F. d^iion, dinot, iron 
prongs for catching fish nud sliell fish, d^onner 
‘to dig, or pricko .Norm.)* t.'otgr. Cf. also Da, 
dige dike, ditch, trench, to raise a <1ike. 

Pit; Lannot be dciivcfl fioiii, or in any w.iy ilinvlly rehilt il 
DE. r//(' dike, ditch, and dieian to dik-.-, imbatik, fiom 
whidi it differs hiith in vowel and final i:onsiui;iiit ; but it 
the French dcriv.it Ion ]ji; coircfT, it b.u k through 1 ''. 

to the ‘..'une Teutonic root. It is piopi-dy.-i wr.-ik verb, pa. 1. 
and pple. digged, but in i6th c. ri-i.i.i\i.il a slnnig in. iqile. 
dug. nn.nlogous to stuck, whi< h since i8lh c. ha.-i also been 
u>ed as pa. t.J 
I. intr. 

1 . 'To work in making holc.s or turning the 
ground ’(J.i; to make an excavation; to work 
with a sjiadc or other tool siiuilarly rniploycd. 

liocally the word was, and in .simic c.-iscs still U, the 
technical tmm for working w'lth a mattock ns distnq'iiishcd 
from a spade, the latter being ‘ griolng ’ or ‘ delving ’. Cf. 
qnots. 1530, 1691 ; also 161 !, 1888 in ■.i-.iv-C! 4. 

f 1320 dr/eo 2 19 in Kit. son Met, Rom. 1 1 . 25S Now he nmsi 
botlic digge :ind wrote, ]Cr he li.'ivc his fille of role, e 23^ 
Wvci.iF .St-l. Wks. I. 99 Digge about | o vync roiis. 

I 1387 'I’kkmsa liigden iRullsi 111 . 1^9 -Malz.) pey foniide a 
! maunis hede in bat place while |>cy digged. r«4oo Mai'ndf.v. 
(18 {9ixxvi. 267Thi-.i scimllen dyggen and inynen .so .strongly, 
c 1440 /VYv;.'/. ‘/’fri*''. 121 i D)'.j.xiw, supra ill dcivyn. <r 24^ 
I Cesta Rom, iii. 7(I Iiirl. M.S.i lie luke a .shnville, nnd dyggyd 
! in the ciTlie. ( 1500 Ballad on Money in Halliw. Nugae 
I y’cW. 48 ’J'he plowin.TH hymselfc doihr dyge and delve lit 
' slorme, snowe, frost and r.Tyne. 2526 i 'itgr. Per/, ( W. dc W. 

15 *,1)12')]), riiey that dvggc forwaier. xmoPai sc.k, 516 i, 

I 1 dygge in the gnHinde with a mattockf, 2607 Driotru 
i H it. v/ Babylon Wks. i8';3 11 . 197 When mines are to be 
! blowne vp men dig low. 2622 Bini.r. k'.iod. vii 24 'J'he 
I F.gytiliaiis cligg» tl luunil .'ibont the riiier. 1691 Bkokhsi-.y 
I in kay A’.( // ‘or.L^ s. v. fftg, 1 n Vorksliiti-, they distinguish 
' between ilii-.ging .'ind graving ; 10 dig Is with a Mattock ; to 
grave, with a Spade., c 2755 Joiins'in Review Blackwell's 
; .)fe.m. Crt. .-I ugustw^WVs. X. 185 Mr. Blackwell li.T-sneiliicr 
' diggetl in the ruins of any demolished city, luir [elc-l. 1836 
: Emkksdn Nat., spirit VVki. (Bohn) II. t68 If l.iiamrers are 
digging ill the tield h.nd by. 2873 C. Ko»lN.s»tN N. .S'. 

35 Me went so fur as to recommend the unemplnv'cd niitiei!, 

• of Cornwall to come out heic and rllg lor it Igold]. 
j b. *S:tid of animals ; to c,xca.vatc the ground with 
' snout or claw.s. 

i 2388 WvrLii- Isa. xxxiv. 15 There an irchoun hridde dlchh; 
...•uifl diggide id unite 1 1382 dalf, dcliiede]. 2535 Cdvekdai.k 
// vV/., Theic shall the hetigbogge Imylcle, digge . .ami bringu 
' foiih his yongc tmcR. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (177b) 

■ VIII. laa ’i'hey (aiitsj dug deeper and deeper to dcposile 
\ their eggs. 

1 c. Jig. with allusion to the general sense; al-o 
I s/*cc. lo study hard and closely at a subject ( 

1789 Trijlcr No. 43. 549 Vouihs who never digged fm the. 
rich ore of knowledge thro' the pages of the Rambhr. 
180X .Soi ritEV Thnlnba iv. av, ' i is .1 well nf livin.g w;it« i:-, 

. Whose incxhau.stible bonntit-s ;dl migb.i think, Ifiit few tiig 
I deei> enough. 2827 8 Harvard Reg. 31^3 Here iht; Miiikeii 
eye and sallow cotintenance bf;spoke tlie man who ilng six- 

■ teen hours per diem. 2869 Lddisa M . A i < d 1 r J-itib’ 1 1 'omen 
11 , xii. 163 Laurie ‘ dug ’ to some purpose that year. 

2 . With various jYrcposilioiial rousltiictions ; To 
penetrate or make one’s way /V//;* or fhrouffi soine- 
Uiing by digging ; lo make an excMvalioii or loosen 
the .soil under anything. 

1535 Covi KDAM-; viii. 8 'I'hoii soniie off man, dygge 

thoiow the wall. 2580 Baih-t Alv. T). 61.7 To digge vndei- 
;iii hill, yu/iodete montem. 1611 Bini.v: Job xxiv. 16 In the 
darke they digge through lioni^rs. 2628 )Ioni.ti:s ThneyJ, 
(1822) 70 They united themselves bv digging through the 
common w.ills between house .Tiitl hou^e. 1705 AuDUiON 
Trav. (j.). The Italians have ofi<.-n dug into I.aiiHs di:.scril)cd 
in old aiiihi»rs, as the plar< s where slaluvs or obelisks rtoi>d, 
ami scildom faijed «*f su' ces.s. 1832 F taminer 709/3 He 
seemed to dig into his sulject. 1865 ( iossi-: J..and 4 Sea 
(>^74) 5 'Fl<^ li^Be boat ])loughcd and dug through the 
grceii and foaming waves. 2877 Uoldcrness Cioss., Dig^ 
into, to .set about a job of work in earnest and with energy. 

II. irans, 

3 . To penetrate and excavate or turn up (the 
ground, or any surface; with a spade or similar 
tool. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 6747 (lViii.)| 7 cof houA brekiitg ordig^yng 
ground If mon him sinyte letc.]. 238a Wvchf F.^ek, ^li. 8 
Soiie of man, dig the wnl ; and whunne Y haddc thur3 
dit^gide the w'ul, o dore uperide. ^ x6o8 Shake. Per. 1. iv. 5 
Who digs hills because they do aspire. 2697 Dhvdkn Aineid 
\ I. (R.), A rnv’nous vulture . . still for ine growing liver 
digg’d his breast. 

b. Said of an animal penetrating and turning up 
(the ground) with its snout, etc. 

Tri-visa Barth, De P, R, xvw. cii. (1405) 847 'J'hc 
inolle bathe a Rnowte . . and dyggeth therwytn the erthe 
and castyth vpp that he dyggyth. 2697 Dryden Pirg. Ceorg. 

a * -2 
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DIG. 


DIGAMMATED. 


II. ; 'I hc bfistler) IJoar . . New .tfrinds his arinin;; Tusks, 

an i’lliijs thi- (hmimi. , 

4. j/zv. 'I’o bre ak up and turn ovcr(tnc soiU with a 
niaitofk. spade, orllic like, as an operation of 

(Set* sense i as to technicid use in tpiot. iSt!8.) 

1388 VVYi:Mf /sii.v. 6 It fa vincyardj schal not l>e kit, and 
it .'.dial f)i)t hf di.s'fiid.and brerb and thonies schulrn growc 
vp on it. 155* fsco Duuiitiii rhl. sfi. ij. 1580 Harkt d/?'. 
n b)7 Tlial di'-* jjiound should he duij three fuotc deofic. 
t6ii biiii.F. /sa. vii. And on uli hillc.s that shalbe dig^t-'d 
with the in.iUoike. 1715 Di;r..A<ji*i.iKKS /'V»yi Jiiiprw. 114 
Siipp'^'d to have Ik-cii digg’d four Inches deep. 1888 
Ki'Aorcniv ir. Soffh'met IVord hk., v.t., to work ground 
with .'i mattock. tJround is nc\cr said to be dui: with a 
sjale. 1889 II. H. RoMiLi V I'lr.inJa/i in N. Guitutt a<.jo 
'fhe lir-it moon is spent in digging the ground. 

fh. • ft) till (a plant'^ by this operation. 0 />s. 
1526 Pilsr. Per/. (W. de W. t 1 54 We. .sholde not ont ly 
dygge our vyne wrlc by eoriinunccyon. 1577 R (iciOC.K 
Jlt'rf'Ainuh'i ffusb. It. (i.i'J6) 83 ‘I'he plants of a yecre . . nuist 
l)ee disereli'.ly digged and dounged. x6a6 H.\con Syiu'n 
§ fj,:A 'I'hc Vines . . are . . so much digged and dre.ssed, that 
lh«.ir .'^.ip spendeth into the (ira{>es. 

t C. with /t’;’tV//67'. (Us. 

13^ I'RmsA /itiyfh. di‘ A*, xiii, xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
On nis riggo pond#* .and erkt; is gailci id, and so dig.ged to 
gedeics, b.it ricrbes and smale Hen and busches growth 
heron, so pal ]^: .grel fischc .sciiieh an 3’lundc. 

5 . To make (a hole, hollow pl.acc, mine, etc.) by 
the use of a mattock, spa<le, or the like; to Ibrm 
by ilig.£(ing ; to hollow out ; to excavate. 

1387 'i’KKViSA ///cfA'// (Rolls) I. r<^9(Mali‘.) Some dlggnb 
caut.;«! find dennes. 1388 Wvci.ii- Xutn, xxi.i 8 The pit wliiclt 
the princes dig.i;idcn (1382 dducdeii, doliifn]. c 1400 / Vv//*. 
Ttvy 117/1.1 pal drnppe in the <likc |.*ai deghit have for w.. 
(• 1430 r.Yix:. .!//«. 1 1 3 (.M;it/.) To hirie hys dyvgc do, 

and se hvs pet dvyigyd. 1535 Covi kij.m.k 0 \ ii. \xi. :V). I haue 
tlygged this w«-li. 1579-^ Noimii P/niareft, l.nrnil/<s y 6 ) 
(Wright /k/'/c llWd fik.) .S.idid Nerves, .cause, .a channel! 
to be digged there, to paNv?^ his sliippc.s through. 1597 
Shaks. 2 J/i'/j. /l\ IV. V. Ml riicn get thee .gone, and digge 
rny graiie thy scife. 1606 /Voc. no'- AijA' /'-■vj/.'urA 7 To 
cllyge a ceri.dn mine under the .^ayd House of P.'uli.iment. 
1653 Iloi.ciiorr rr.K 'Pins ii. i.v. 40 .•\ncient!y there was no 
pus-sage (liKiiigh, l ilt in time a way w.i.s dig'd through it. 
1697 NV. Dammck I 'ry. I. 83 In working their Canons hollow, 
they cannot dig them so neat and thin (with stone hatchets]. 
— //>/</. .iii; .Making a C.anoa . 'l lwn a;;aln they turn her, 
and dig the inside. X796 H. IIvnikr rr. St, J^iern's Stud. 
jVttt. ^1790 I. 2 I hc child, who, with a shell, had dug a 
Imle in the sand, to hold the water of the Ocean- 1853 Sir 
H. nott;r.i‘; Milit. pyidy,’s (ed. 0 17 Torrenl.s . . <lig for 
themselves lied.s appro.achiiig to that fonn, If. Ats.s* 

\NO«m y.ifiit /,axo 1. iv. (iliSi) (>i He. .i.s ever digging mines 
under our feet. 

6. ’To (jbtain or c.xtr.'ict by e\cav.'ition ; to exhume, 

unearth; out ox up J3, i/|). Con.st. ynw, 

out of. 

£-1350 U'ili, Palrruf 2243 P'lt werkinen forlo worclie nc 
wonne }>ldeic soric, Siiflv wil» string tol ston stilly to digge. 
1387 Trkvis.i lRoli>) 1. 271 (M.ilz.) In Oalli.i lieb 

many good ipiarrrs amJ in'lilu for to digge sloon. 1565 ^[3 
C'lOi'KK 'J'h siiums, J . . a place, where clay t * 

diggeil. i6ot II0LI .VM.1 i'liuy xviii. xvii. 'AVriglit A’/V'/c 
\Po*\id>k. \ This same toad must he digged out of the groutid 
.a>»aine. i6xo Su vks. Tirnif>. it. ii. 172, 1 with my long naylcs 
will dig.g« ihcc pig-tiius. a 1661 Fi..i.i-».k irortfii>'s^ H’ah'.s 
ik.', MelfiU.*. idscwhwic are dig.;ed ..out of thi; bowells of 
the land. 1663 (!i-:uuiki< i onns,,:! D iv a, l.'halk . . i.s daily 
digged here at home. 1678 Crinvomn IntcU. .Kyst. 63 1 To 
declare out of wh.it (Jttarry the SlcMics were dii.g.g. 1682 
R. bi’RTo.x t nru'K, f 30 Rork-s out of which theTinn is 
digged. 1726 l.Kosi /I Ibcrtis A tu hit. 1 . 3 1 We are . . not to 
make our Pricks of Karih fre.di dug, but to dig it in the 
Autumn. 1837 W, I iivtsr. Citpf. Pmnucj'ilk 11. 221 The 
Indians . . coiiie to it in flic .sinunie.r lime h.i dig the cain.ash 
root. Mod. The collagtO-S were busy digging their potatoes. 

b. To diii a Oadi^dr. 

1706 PhiuiiI'S (cd. Kersey), To />/c a AVr/yc/' (in the 
Hunter's Latigimge) is to raise or dislodge him. X72x-x8oa 
in lUii.i-Y. 1869;. otisd.iie iiloss., Diii\ to start .1 b.id.gcr. 
t 7 . To put .111(1 cover iij) (in tlic ^^rouiid, etc.) by 
or delving; to bury. Cf. r/yiy ///, 11 b. 

1530 Ralsgr. 5x6/1, I wyll dygge this dogge in to tl:e 
gri.»nndc soniAherc for fea’rc of styiikyng. 1607 Toi’.skll 
.S ci/«-///4' ,165.31 797 .All the Winter time 1 bey dig themselve.s 
into the earth. 1847 'I'uAfi’ Coiuui. Matt. v. 15 Such idle 
servants as .. dig their lulrnts into the earth. 

8. 'r o ilmist, plitrij^c, or force ■. something) in or into. 

*553 I - Wii-soN Rih'f, T07 As though a sivorde were ofle 
digged and thnist iw-ise or thrise in one jilace of the hodic. 
183a I.. Ht.sr Sir R. Esher 11850) 258 Helighting, as he 
went over the noble Lord, to dig his knuckles in lii.*'. b.'ick. 
x86o'l VND.M.i Clai. I. xi. 77 We . . dug our feet firmly into 
pie Miow. X883 K. .M. Pkako c'ci/Zro/f. i. He dug hi.s hands 
into his pockets, ami lounged off. 1893 .Selov.’S E. 

Africa 37, 1 dug my .spurs into my horse’s ribs. 

9 . To spur (a hoise) viKorously ( -F. digney nn 
(hcval'\ \ to thrust, stab, prod ; t<j (®“y one) 
a sharp thnist or nudge (in the ribs, etc.\ 

1530 I’M..sr;K. 5if/i, I dygi.'»; my boisr in the .sydes with 
my .-.jv res, 155X Rouinson tr. Mores ('top. (Arb.) 103 You 
sliouldc bane .sene diildren ..diggeaiul pusne llicirc mothers 
under the sides. 1875 Tkn'.syson O. Mary It. iii, (lambic 
lliy-.t;lf at once out of my si-ght, t)r 1 will dig lliee with ir.y 
dagger. i88x Mrs, P. O'DoWKin'.’L /.adhs rn t/rrsUn/k 
63, I (lug him with my spur, and seiii him .at it. 1889 
I' Akmkk a i/tfri!:af/i.sm.\, I'o dif a man in ihc r^bs^ ij to 
give him a t)iru.-l or blow in the side. 

III. In comb, with adverlis. 

10. Big aown. * a. trans. To bring down or 
cause to fall by digging. 

1526- 34 Tixo.d.B Rom. xi. 3 l.ordc., they li.anc . . dyeged 
dounc Iso x6xi and i88x U.V.J tliyi, alters. 1580 P.vkli .I/ -. 


D. 688 To digge downCjt&yM/xb. ^ a 16x9 FoTH£itBYyl///A’»/. 
It. vii. § 4 1 1633) 268 Wicked Citizens . . doe overthrow their 
ownc Citic.s, .and digge downc their Walls. 

b. 'fo lower or remove by digging or excavating. 
1591 S1KN.SER Virg. Guat 46 Mount Atho.s . . was digged 

downe. 1778 Di*. Cowiii TransL Jsa. icd. 12) Notes 31 j 
She onlcrccl the precipices to he digged down. 

11. Dig* In. t a- trans. To jncrce, stab, j^enc- 
trate. Ohs. (Cf. 9 .) b. To put in .ind cover up by 
di.i^ging. (Cf. dig into in 7 .) 

1530 pAt.s-«K. sxfyi, He hath dyggetl hyin in nat wilh- 
i st.'indyng his alinaync ryvette.s. 1830 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
\ 4iyi 2 'Tlie dung may 1 )C dug in without fermentation for 
j inoiii kitchcn-gardeii crops. 

c. 'I'o cause to penetrate, to drive in deeply. 
! (Cf.S.) 

I 1885 Sat. Rev. 6 June 765/a [Damions] . . laughing with 
I glee if the. . rider cursed or dug in tlic .spurs, 

I 12. Bi^off. trans. To cut off by digging, rare. 

i *(*55 Sr.VNLtY //ist. Philos, i. (1701* 46/1 He attempted to 

i dig the Isthmus oft* fioiii the Continent, 
i 13. Big out. a. turns. To take out, thrust out, 

I extract or remove by excavation. (Cf. 6 .) 

1388 Wvr.i.iif yoh iii. 21 .As men diggyngc . . out 1x382 del- 
' ucufle out] tresour. 1526 Tlxi>Ai.t Gat. iv. 15 Ve woldc 
h.ivc dii^gcd t*S 34 plucked 1 out ymirc awnc eyes, and haiic 
gcvcii iniMii to me. 1580 Rarmt -'I I) 697 T’o digge out 
ones cies, tlidere alkui O l // tos. 1667 M i i.TON P.L.\. 690 Soon 
hrid Ids , . crew Op’nd int.> the Hill a spacbiiis wound Ami 
i dig’d out ribs of Hold, Hutton iSrid^vs 94 'I'he saml 

having been previously digged out fur that purpose. 2847- 78 
Haimui;!.!., Dir ont^ to unearth the badgm-. 
y/<’. 1864 k. H. KiMb vt.i. Il\ts he. smecssj'ut ? II. xi. 259 

It Miis iheir h.Thit to go i»vcr their le.ssons together, after 
(’lidiis had * dug out’ his. 

b. To cxcavalo, to form by excavation. Cf. 

; Dco-opt (canoe). 

1748 Retat. Karthq. Lima Rref. 9 These usually were 
Caves, or Hollows dug-out in the Mount.uns. 

■ c. intr. To dcp.art, elope. ( U. S. ioUot/.'). 

1884 S.L. Clemkns (Mark T wain) Adv. II luK lehury I 'inn 
( F.'iniicr . Xmer.X riien 1 jutii|>ed in a camM.*, and dug out for 
our pl.Tcv , . .1.^ bard as I could go. x888 1 h troit Free Eress 
, HI July trarmer Anicr.\ She dug out last night with a 
; teamster. 

14. Biff up. a. trans. To lake or get out of 
i the groiiiicl, etc., by digging or excavating ; to 
i exhume, disinter, unearth. Todtg up the hati/ui, to 
; renew strife: see II ATOMKT. (CL 0.' 

1 CX400 .M ac NOW. ( 1839 ) ix. 107 He [John the Bapli'.l] was 

, . . buryed .at Sainaric. And there let Jiiliauus Apo.si.Tta 

i • ilv^gvn him vp. f 1425 .Scivn .Sar. ([’.) 1126 , I se a gras 
; of gretc .solas. Were liyi dyKgyd uppe hy the rote, Of 
many thy nt;s hit myght lie bote. 1535 Covi-wnAt.i-; Tt'/Mij. 
j 21 'I'lio.^e that dygge \p treasure. xs 88 .Shaks. Tit. A. v. I. 

; T 3f, Oft h.Tue J »lig’d vp dead men from their graucs. 2695 
SVooow ARo Xat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 81 I'hcre arc 
diij’d up rrees . . in .soine Northern Iskanils, in wliich there 
arc ;ti this Jbiy gniwinj^ no 'I’nes at all. 1726 7 Swiir 
! Gullit'i r 11. vii. 160 Huge boiios and skiilU, casually dug up 
! in -icvcrrd j*arts of the kingdom. x858lliKN.NYL'/»rrf, Everv- 
day 267, 1 yrrnsaieni A rtiehoht.s. I)ig them up if it he 
I not ilone .already, x^ l'’AR.Mi-tt .-Iwtx, To diy' vp the 
hatihef, a phi;i.s»? dec idetlly liiduin in origin . . This [the 
h.Ttclietl was biiiicd to si;»ii‘ify the putting away of strife; 
.Tiul <lig|.dng up the h.Tlt.hct, luvant a renewal of M.arfrire. 

.//.j;. x6xx ftiiu.F. Prov. .xvi. '.7 An vngodly man digm'ih 
vp eiiill : and in his lips there is a burning fire, x86i Ib- iraiT 
Sp. India Kj Mar., A ('oiniiiitlce to dig up all the par- 
I ikular-s of our Mipjwsed perils, 

b. To excavate, break up or open hy digging. 
1551 Roiunson tr. Mores Vtep. 11. (Arh.) 73 Kyng Uiopns 

. .cau'-cd . XV . myles SP.TCC of vplandyslic grouode . . to be 

■ rut .Hid dygged \'p and so brought the sea rounde .Tbmue 
, the land. 1593 .Sh.iks, 3 Jlca. i 7 , i. iii. 27 If I di>:g'd vp 
^ iby foi efalliers Ciraues, And bung their rotten C\»ffins vp in 

C’liaynes. 2855 M.acav:i..\v ///a 7 . /Tw^'. IV. T32 The I’-iuJi; li 
government would he unaldc to equip a fleet wilhutit digging 
I up the cellars of Hoiidon in order to collect the niirou.s 
i pai tides from the walls. 

c. To Ijrcak iij> and loosen the soil of, by dig- 

■ ging ; said esp. of a place not previously or recently 

■ 

i *377 I.ANCi™ P. PI. R VI. 109 Dikercs ft delurrt:.s digged 
vplw balkes. a 1698 T ’TMW.I-: {J. \ You cannot dig up your 
i garden loo often, 2799 J. Rom-insoN ./avti . yVr.Vi 247 Ho. 

' dir«'cts the moss to be delved or dug up with spades. 2889 
; Iji ii.DKKw f>ia> A’obbery nuder Arms 11890) 7 lie dug up a 
i little garden in front. 

I 1 knee Digged . digd), Di’gging ///. ai(/s. 

! X3M P. PI. Prrde 504 pat was pe dygninge devtl pat 
; diec'.Tjcb men oflc. X552 Hr i.oht, DygKed.^-4/V//M. x6x6 
.Si: Hi- r . .S: Makkii. Country Earnic 302 In .a well husbanded 
i and digd ground. 1617 jofina Ling, 170 Souldiers. .lie in 
j diirgeil treiiehcs. 

Dig, j/5.1 Also 9 (Ar.) deg. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act of digging; the plunging or thrusting 
(of a spade, or the like) into the ground. 

1887 Pall Malic. 15 ()i:t. Tf/i ’Fhe price whicli i.s oblaincd 
fur llic eA'cavated .sruid . . jii.st meets the c.xpensc of the dig 
out. 2894 Con/emp. Re 7 >. Jan. 66 .At each ‘ dig ' four sets of 
fork.s are thm.st into tlic ground. 

2. A definite deptli or qu.intity to 1)C dug out. 

i8m Daily Nrnis 4 .Sept. 6/4 For every ‘dig’ 301. is to Ixs 
: p.TiJ to the gang. The ‘dig’ is to he 9 ft, measured from 
I wliere the crane plumbs in the hatchway. 

j S. A tool for digging ; a mattock, pick>axe, etc. 
1674-OX Rav /V. r. IVordst Digf a MattocC I I older- 

ness Gloss. ^ Dig^ a mattock ; a navvy's pick. 2877 N. IV. 
Line.. Gloss.., Dig’, an iiistrurocnt used for stubbing up roots, 
more commonly railed a stnb-dig’. ‘As straight as a dig’ i.s 
a common j voverbial expression. 


4. A thrust, a sharp poke, as with the elbow, fist, 
or other jxirt of the btily. 

1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. 51 AVhilc ribbers rung from 
each re-sounding frame, And divere digs, and m.iiiy a i>on- 
derous /elf. i823(Jalt A*. Gilhahe. I. iv^ (Jam.) Wmterton, 
when he lay down, tjave him a deg with lii.s elbow, and 
swore at him to he quiet. 2843 J. Hi'wi.ei r CoUc^e I i/e 
xwi.lStr.Ttm.) Brunt gave him a liard dig in the ribs. 1855 
Browning Hoty-Cross Day v, .Somebody cle.’d him a dig m 
the paunch. x86o Tyni).m,l Glae. I. .vvi. 117 A vigorous dig 
of leg and hatijicl into the snow was sufficient to check the 
motion. 

b. (Cf. hit sb.) 

1840 llirou Miss R’itmansegg, Her Fancy Balt iii, Thus 
Tones like to worry the Whigs . . Giving tlicin lashes, 
thiashcs and digs. 1864 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. i/a The 
Opposition ..caiing a’osojutcly for nothing except how to 
get .T dig at the fellows who arc in. 1887 K. J. Goooman 
too Curious ix, Thi.s, of course, was a sly dig at Frank. 

5. A diligent or plodding student. {Ji.hX. Stic 

dents' slang.) ^ ^ 

X849 Let. to Vng\ Man 14 The treadmill, .might be a use- 
ful iippeiidngc to a college, not as a juuiishincnt, htii n.s a 
iCLTMitum for digs. 1852 A’. }'. Lit. IVor/d m Out. (Bart- 
lett) 'J’liere goes the dig . . How like a parson he eyes Jiis 
bonk ! 1894 X. I '. Weekly Witness t .i r)ec. 3/2 The .stiukni 
who earne.stly pursues his scholastic studies U held to be 
a scrub, or grind, or dig. 

Dig, (d>s. cxc. dial. A duck. 

c 1420 Liber Cocornnt (1862) 9 pandim for wyldc digges, 
swanniis, iind piggu.s. ?aisoo Chester PI., Deluge 
Hearc are doves, diggs, drakes, kcUshiinkc.s, riinningc 
ihiough the hikes. x6ixCoTt;K., e\ncUe,ts. Dueke, or Dig. 
x6i6 inventory in Earwaker Powlttvy, .\c., Stuidbnck (1890; 
135 'I hiec Digs mid a Drake. Cheshire Gloss., Dig, 

.Vdll'-k. 

b. Comh.y as dig-bird, iMthask.. a young duck 
(llalliwf.il ; dig-meat, duckweed [Chesh. Gloss.). 
Digfallio (doiga; lik), a. Chem. [f. Di-- + 
G.\llic.] In Digallk acid, which has the com- 
• position of two molecules of gallic acid, iniiuis 
' one equivalent of water. 

I 1877 Waits I (nones' Client, (cd. 12) II. 5-17 Onllolannii: 

■ Acid, Digallir Acid or I’atiiiin . .occurs in large ijuantity in 
mit-g.Tlls. ..Hid many other plaiu.s. 

Digamist ,di*g:imist). [f. n.s Dio.^mv + -IMT.] 
A man or wom.an who h.as m.arried a sceoinl time. 

1656' Bi t)i.:NT Glossogr., Digamist, . . one ih.'U marries 
after hi.s first wivc.s clcaili. ft x66o Hammond ICks. I. 
597 (R.) The digamist, or he that hath had tw'o wives suc- 
cessively, one after another. 1706 IIkakni:: Collett. 9 Nov., 
1 can say no more of this Bp. than y^' in romnlyance wt'' y" 
j Fashion of y Age Jic is a 2869 l.i-.tKV Kurop. 

hlor.Xi'A’I'L) IJ. 337 * Dig.amisls’, according to Grigen, are 
I saved in ine name of Clirist, but arc by no inearcs crowned 
i by liim. 

j tb. saHiCAilhsT. Ohs. (So F. <//yv/y//f.-, Cotfrr.). 

! 1656 B;,f>i'Nr Glossogr., Digamist, one Unit bath liaJ two 

I Wivc.s togetlicr. 

! t Di'gauxite. OAr. [f, as pnjc. i - itf..] -prec. 

2616 tionw I.s Moses .y Aaron (1655I 338 Bcr.soij.s marry- 
; ing after .such tUvorcemcnls, were re[)Ut('.d diganiit'-.s, that is, 
j to have two luTsbands or two wives. 1674 8x Blount 
j Glossogr., Digamist or Digamite. 

DigaBlBia (d.Mgxnnri). [a. J... digiintna, (ir. 

I diyaEfsa the di^amnut, f. twice 1 70/1/111 the Idler 
! ^amma: so called by the grarnm.arians of tlio fii*sl 
ecntuiy, from its shape f or F> lesembliiig two 
guininas (f) set one aliovc the other.] 

T'hc sixth letter of the original Greek .alph.abet, 
corresponding to the .Semitic 7vaw or vau^ which was 
afterwards disused, the soinnl expicssed by it having 
been gradually lost from the literary Language. 

It w.TS a cv^n.soiiant, proI)aljIy equivahMit to Eiigli»li w\ in 
the Italian alphahtls derived from Greek, it .appears to Imyc 
passed through the power of coiiKonanlal 7 t, to that of f, its 
value in the Roman alph.'ibei : i-cc F. It wivs lost in Ionic 
and .Attic before the dale of the earliest known moniiments, 
but it occurs in iicscriptions in all ibe other dialects down 
to late limes, and it vva.s al.so retained in the literary retiiain.s 
of yEolic, whence the appellation Audic digamnui ur letter, 
'I’hongli not w rit ten in classical Greek, it i.aii Ire restored 
on linguistie and metrical grounds in the Homeric and other 
ancient forms of Greek woids, us fipyor, work, Aifi dative 
of Zi:V 9 , Cti:. 

[155a Hui okt, F letter among the hatines is called DL 
ga/nmti. 1565-73 Cooi EU Y'hciaarn.s, D/gamma, the letter 
F. Cicero u.seih it for his maner of Formiuni U^ginning with 
F.] 1698 M. I.i.ster yourn. Paris 50 (Stanford) His 
new invented T.ctter the l.bgunirnn, which he instituted or 
borrowed from the Rolique lo express V Con.soiiant. 2727 
<1 Gmamukr-S Cycl, s.v., This lelu r yi' is derived to u.h from the 
Komaiis, who borrowed it from the iEoli.ans ; among whom 
it is called digamma, or double gamma, as resembling two 
r's, one over the other. W42 Pork Dane. iv. ai8 Tow’ring 
o’er your Alphabet, like Saul, .Stands our Digamina, and 
o’urtops them all. 28x4 Jamieson llertttes .Scyth. i. iv. 41 
It has been thought that the Aeolic digamma Hppro.Tr.hcd 
nearly lo the sound of VV, 1845 Stoudakd in Eiuyel. 
Mcirop. (*847) I. 94/1 The A'olic digamma is dcscrihccf hy 
Dionysiu.s of Mulicarniissus, in the 1st hook of his Anti- 
quities. 1857 Birch Ane. PottetyG^^^) il* *7 *d. 

the digamma. .is continued on Doric v.xses b*?lli of this [the 
second year of the 94th Olympiad! and even of a later age. 

Digammate (cbignemdl), a, [a<L iiiod.L. 

disfatnmdt-ns, f. digamma : see -ATE^.J «next. 

in Webs'I LR. 

Digammated (daigai-mAed), ppl. a. [f. as 

prec. + *ATK 3 f -ED.] 

; 1. Spelt with or having the digamma. 

i X803 A'd/n. Rev. July 315 The conjunction I6r, av//,. .is a 
, digammated word. 2805 V.vi.vv Kirk. Cram, (1018) xgi A 
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short Syllable is often made lun^when the next word begins 
with R digaminatcd vowel. 1863 J. Haoi.ky (i8j.v iv. 
56 It is more than forty years since Kit hard Payne Knight 
published in 1820 his famous digainmaltnl Iliad. 18S3 
K. C, Jkbh /.j/J" Benthy 152 'J’he number of dlgamniatcd 
roots in Homer is between thirty and forty. 

2. Fonuwl with a figure like the cligaruina, as 
the dig.imm.nted cross, a phallic symbol, 
t Diga'nunic, a. Obs. [f. Digamma 4- -ic.] Of 

or belonging to a digammn. 

1817 G. S. FAnru Ktgfti IHss, (18^5) I. 134 'J'he Anahim or 
(with the digiiuiniic preli.x) Fanakim. 

pigamons I^di'gamds), a. [f. L. th\^anhus, a. 
Gr. S(7a;A0Ythat lias been married twice dt-, 1)j- - 
twice + yd/iot marriage) + -ou.s.] 

1. Married a second time; that contracts a second 

marriage after the death of the first spouse ; of the | 
nature of digamy. I 

«864 in VVkustkr, >868 Mil M.\N AV. 30a A tli« ; 

gamotis Hishop could liardly he more odious to Kli/abeth. ! 

2. /)0/. ~ AnI1RO(5YNOIJ8. i 

1883 Soc. Lc.r., having both sexes on the i 

•same fIower-cIu.sler. I 

Di^^amy t<li'gami). [ad. L. a. (Jr. I 

biyafiia a marrying twice, f. S/ya/u-oy : see Dkia- i 
Mocs and -y.] { 

1. Dignmous condition or state ; second inarri.ige; ‘ 
rc-inarriage after the death of the first spoii:>c. ' 

1635 Paoi it Christ iaftogr. App. 17 'I'ho ordin.iry Pric.sts ‘ 
in.ai ry once, Digamy is forbidden them. 167a Cav k /’ ivw. | 
Chr. II. V. ira/3) 83 'riiree sorts of Dig.^niy ()r Second M:ir- i 
riages. >670-3 Com ukr t’ev///. 7 Vv///A' ^702) -.rao Di;;aiiiy, i 
as well as M.'urying after a Divorce while the f.jnner Wife ' 
lives, are. forbid under the Gospel. 1735 Johnson, Pig;nii}\ \ 
.second marriage ; nniiriage lo a .secomi vvifi.* after the dcaih • 
of i he first : .'is having two wives .at once. 1869 I 

Ci-cKV lint‘,>h. i\/fir. 1 1 . V. 346 l.tigainy, or second marriage, ! 
i.s de.sr;.rihed l)y Alhanagor.'i.s as * a decent adullcry ’. I 

t 2. - Bigamy 1 ; having twfi wives at the same j 
lime. Obs. 

1638 .SiK T. IIkkukki 7>(n7,(i:d. 2)39 The Antick Rom.ins, 
w ho . . <so hated Digamy (hoih in enjoying two wives ai, one 
time, and being twice mariied). i76> 66 Pailly, Digamy^ 
a hi ing inai rieil to two Wives at the .same Time. 

Digastric (il'^iga?*slrik), a. and sb. Anat. [ad, 
inodJ.. iiiy;\istik u5f f. (Ir. 8i-, IJ1-- i- ya^rrij^i, 
yatTTp^ belly: cf. Gastutc. In ¥. 

‘hailing two bellies’ Cotgr, 161 j,] 

A. iidj. 

1. Having two ])arts swelling like bellies; sfcc. 
applied to muscles having two fleshy bellies with 
.mi intervening tendinous part, as that of the low’cr 
jaw ; sec IJ. 

17*1 Pah.kv, Dig/jstrir, that lias .a double belly. 173* 
iMonko ,Anat, 102 Where llie dig.asiru: .Muscle of the 

low <:r Jaw has its Origin. 187a H 1. m.i y / 'hys. vii. 175 I’hcte 
.'lie nnisdcs which .ire flc'.liyal each end .uid have a lianloii 
in the middle. Such muscles are called digastric or tw’o- 
bcllicd. 

2. Of or pertaining to tlie digastric muscle 
of the lower jaw: see B. 

>831 R. Knox Cloyf net's Anat. 53 On the inside of, and 
heinnd, the niasl.iid process, is a longitudinal depression 
named the J )|gasfric Groove, on account of its giving at. 
tachiiicul to the muscle of that name. 1840 J. Ki.i.i.s Aunt. 

82 The dig.astric nerve, the largest of the tin'cc branches of 
the poriio dura . . is distributed by many filamenl.s to the 
under surfai c of the posterior belly of the digastric, 

K. Wilson Anat. Vadc M. (ed. 2) 49 Upon the inner side 
of the root of the m.a.toid prmic.ss is the dig.astric fuss.*!. 

B. sb. (Also in L. form lii^^asiricus^ A muscle 
of the lower jaw, thick and flc.shy at its extremities, 
thin and tendinous at its middle. 

^ It arises from the back part of the skull, and is in.serted 
into the inandiblc. It.s action i.s to clcjire.ss the lower jaw, 
or to raise the hyoid bone and carry 11 backwards or for* 
w.arils as in dcglulitiori. [Syd, Soe, I.e.xi) 

1696 J'hii.mi'.s, Pifiis/ric^ a doiible-bcllicd Mn.^clo, which 
. . ending in . . the Chin, draws it downw.anl. 1746 J . J*.\K5 ons 
II nm. IVtysiognomy i. 30 It s» rves . . to .assist the Digastric 
in opening the Jaws. >87* .Miv.\kt Kleur. Anat. vBri The 
digastric is a muscle with two Meshy licllies, with a modi.an 
tendon. x88x Athcnjennn^ Apr. 496/1 On the Tendinous 
IntcTsection of the Digaslric. 

DiffeneOUS (doiid^rn/os), (t. [f. Gr. ^iy€irqs of 
double or doubtful sex (f, 8t-, Dl- - + yhos, ytvt- 
kinrl, race, sex) 1 -ou.s.] 

1. Of two sexes, bisexual. .Sytf. .Soc. Lex. 1RS3. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Dt^syctica^ a division of 
the trematode worms or flukes. 

pi^enesis (d3i|d,:jc*iu::sis>. LM. [mod.L., f. 

Gr. Dt- + y(vt(ri<t gencr.ition.] .Succc.s.sivc 
generation by two different processes, as sexual 
and asexual. 

1876 HeneJen's Anitn. Parasites 102 Tlu.> phenomonon 
has Iteen known by the name of altorirate generation; wx 
have called it digcnc.sis. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lxx, 

DigenetiO (d3i|d,?fne*lik) , a. [f . as prcc. + Gr. 
-7<»^cTocos, f. 7fi'cats.] Relating to or characterized 
by digencsis. 

1883 .Syd. Soc. /.rr., Digenctic iwra/s, jxirasiiic worms 
which at different periods of life have ditfercni forms. 1890 
E. R. Lankkstkr Ad 7 \ Srience 265 Whether the ft-male . . 
Iieinnged to a parlhenogenetic or di^enciic brood. ^ Ibid. 

266 In Anemia .saliiia parlliciioKCuetic allcrn.ale with di- 
gcnct.c broods. 


Digenite (di'd^/ndit). J////. [mod.f. Gr. 
j 7fi'^y of doubtful sex or kind -t -ITE.] A variety 
I of Chalcoct tb or copper-glance. 

; x8y D.\n.v Min. 509. 1863 -7a Watts Piet. Chew. II. 32 j, 
DlffCnoilS (di'dij/ll.Ts , a. [irreg. f. Gr. bi- two 
f 7<7 os kind, race + -oua.] Of two sexes, bisexual. 
1884, KiM.'wicK tr. (Vans' /ool. I. 97 The digenoii.'i or 
sevual reproduction depends upon the prufUiction i j two 
kinds of germinal cells, the combincil actioii of which is 
necc.ssary fur the development of a new f>rg.ini->m. 

! llencc Dl‘g‘exiy, digeiious icjiroduclion. 

I i88t in Syd. Stw Lex. 

I t DigOTy V. Obs. rare. fa. F. dtgLr^er (ijlh c. 
j in llatz.- Darin.), ad. 1.. ti/jffr-ere lo UloEST.] 

I trans. Dickht ?>. 

134* R- (A^vt^HXiCinydoHS Quest, ('hirinv., A pyt whcriii 
the iioiny.sshynge bl<Hle commyiige fro thelyiici is dygcicd. 
1597 Lowk Chijnrg. (1634) i.r* Siich things as have the 
virtue lo discus .e, diger, and ilry lightly, and not humect. 

t Di'geratep V. obs. ran'. [f. as picc. 4 -ATE^i.] 
traps. To digest. Hence Di'goratiug f/l. a. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's chimyg. xvill. xvii. <1678) 426 
They must be sin-ngtliencil with hot and digcraiing things. 

t Di'gereut, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. til^e- 
rcnt-ctUy pres. ppl. of differ Lie to Digest.] 

A. , ad/. IHgcsling. 

•477 NemroN ^>/v/. .'f/i/z, V. in A.shm. (rfi*;?) 62 But oui* 
clu eu.' Dig<:r.tiue ifirinfed -nicj for our intent. Is virtuall , 
lu jileiif iliK matter digcrctil. 1753 |oiin'Son, I^igcrent, ailj., 
ihal w hich h.a.s the pow er of digesting, or causing digestion. 

B. sb. A medicine or .agent that promritcs diges- 
tion or suiipumtittn. 

1731 Uah.ky, Dig i-rcttts (with Physicians) Medicines whit h 
rligcst t>r ripen. 1854-67 U. A. IIakki.s Die.*. A/ed. Terniinol. 
*15 Dig'eyents . . medicines w hich promote the secreLioil of [ 
proper pus in wounds and iilrers. 

Digest (d.^i-dijtsO, jA Also5dy-, 7dis-. [ad. I.. 
digesta ‘ matt(?rs digested *, a n.ame given tt) various 
eollectioiis of writings arranged anH> distributed 
under heads ; 11. yd. of dii^csHis, pa. yiyil. of djy^er- 
cre : see I)ige.st v. The ayiyiearnnec of the sensc.s 
in JCnglisli, do(‘s not correspond in order to the 
original development.] 

1. A dige.ste<l collection of statements or informa- 1 

lion ; a methodically arranged coinj^endiiim or j 
iAiinmary of literary, historical, legal, scientific, or ! 
other written matter. 1 

135s Bkaiiam Addyess to Bender in Lydgate's Cfnvn. ' 
7>v 9', 'I'he veryc trouihe Ihcrof is not to be hail in theyr | 
dygestes. >603 Bacon Ad.>. t.enrn. it. xv. 1. 58 'J’lm I 
Disposition .. of th:u Knowledge . . cmsisictli in a good ■ 
Digest of Common Places. i78i;j 'f. Jki iiKstiN 11859' 
III. i.t 'rhis is u very elcg.Tnt tligesi of wli.itever is known j 
j of the Greeks. 1825 Macai.-lay ICss., Ati/ton ii?.54i I. 2/1 j 
His dleesl of .sciiirtural texts. 1854 H. Mii.i.rK SiU. -y { 

] .V< ///;/. (1 858) 31 3 '1 nose poynilar digests of g«:ologieal science i 
which are now so common. 

2. Lxiw. An abstract, or collection in condensed 
form, of same body of law, systematically arr.ingcil. 

a x6x6 B.won (title) An Glfer to King lames, of .t Digest 
Itj l.'C made of the L.'iws of England. 1652 Ni kpha.m ir. 
.Se/den's A fare Cl. 38 ’I’he Digests of the Jewish I. aw. 
z68i W. RoimKiKON Phraseoi, (Icn. (1693) 471 Diged^ 

I gathered out of the 37 civilians. 1724 .A. Collins (ir. Cite. 

I kelig. 14 A J)iucst or System 01 I.aws fur the Covern- 
! meat of the Church. 1765 Blai'-kstonk Cunnn. I. 6(» Mat 
j of these three laws .. king Edw'anl the confessor e.xtriuifil 
j one unirorm law or digc*st of laws. 1^2 J. Wilson in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Be:’. (1853) IV. 388 y\ digest r>f the 
laws uf the United States. x8i8 Cklim? Digest {xd. 21 I. 
i .'.6 Lord Chief Ikitoii Comyii, in his Digest, sf.iies the case 
in Dyer as having derided that [elr.]. 1869 Kawlinson 

Hist. 357 'I'he coile of the Twelve 'Pables. .w;is :i most 
A';xluablc digCNt of the early Roman law. 

b. s/ec. 'I’he body of Roman laws comjuled from 
the earlier Jurists by order of the Kniyreror J ustinian. 
(The earliest use in English.) 

x.^7 Trevis\ ///i,'-(f/<?»iKuVls) HI. 255 luslinianus . . made 
and restored lawcs of digest. 15^ Pai .sck. 213 '2 Digest, 
a boke in lawe, digesle. 1577 tr. Ituliingcrs /V- ades 1 1592.1 
427 riie lawe.s andcunstiturioiist.if princes, .fiiuude cither in 
the C«»dc, in the buuke of DigcMfes, in' J’andedis. >660 
Bi.hni- y Ktp^. .Awpoi'(ifi6r) 115 All they read in the r.uidecl^, 
Digests and Codes in the Statute ami common I-aw-bouks. 
2845 Or.wt s i\ Oman Lain \n Pihyd. MetroL. Nulos 
on the law.s of the '1 welve 'Pablcs .m cording to the order of 
the Institutes and the tiist pari of the J.^ige.st. 1882 Sri nns 
Afcd. iT .Mod. Hist. .viii. 1 1880) 306 Ifyou take ain^wdl-flrawn 
cas»i of litigation in the middle agts..iou will tind that ils 
citations from ilie Code and Digest are at least as minieinus 
as from the. Decrctuin. 

13 . Digestion. fV^-r. 

1398 'Fkiivisa Barth. De J\ B. xvn. ii. (.l/.V. Bodl. 37.3?) 

Vf a planle .shall !je diinrhle : it ncdylh that it h:tUf hunioiir 
W'l gnoti dygrst and fatty, .So plrmtes y* hane hunionr ; 
w f>ilioiilt good tli.gcstion wyilre .son*.* in grctc coldo. 1602 I 
Carkw’ Corui mlt 29 l.i, .Some giue meaie, but b ane it no i 
disgi St, .Some tickle hini, but arc from plc.'e-ing farre. | 

t Dige'stf ppk a. tjhs. Also 0 .S. . de-. [.ad, j 
U. dii-esl-uSf ])a. i»pl. of dfy[erLre to Digest.] 

1. as fa. ffle, and adj. J )igcstcd. 

1398 'J'ki-vlsa Barth. Dc P. B. xvii. I.x.\iv. (149.5) 648 
Grenu frutc .'»ml r.iwo and not dygest greue bodie. .tml 
make tliem swell. 1430 Lyjh;. Min. /V///i(tS4«i) 195 (.Mai/.) 
Whan Phcbu.s rntritn >11 the /Vriete, Digc'.l iinmouies up- 
ward doon hem dtesse. >460-70 Bk. OnititeM-enee fi Take 
Jic hestc horse duunge bat may be had pat is weel digest. 

2. adJ, (.kimposcu, .settled, grave. Se, 

xSPO-20 Dlnmar Poems x. 30 Sing In haly kirk, with mynd 
cU'gcht. Hid. xxiv. 3 Quhair no thing fetme is nor de^e.^^l. 


■ 1513 I)oi'ta.A.s .^’w/jT \ti. i. 4s Kyng I.;uyn tho with .s-id 
iimTdegesl myml To hym .insw cris. >585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie 

\ wArb.i With gr.Tcis graue, and gesture maisl dige.st, 
; ai6os iMoM(a).MKmK AI/sc. IW/nsl. si Sa grave, .sa gra- 

■ rion.s, and digest. 

Digest ' dip Uc-st, dai-), w. Forms: a. 5-6 do- 
; gest o, 5 - digest, (6 dejest, dygest, AV. dogeist). 

0. 5 dosge 8 t(c ,<3 -7 A)dtal. dixgest. 7 disjost. [f.l,. 
j dii(cst‘. ppl. stem oidikerdre lo cany astinder, sepa- 
j rale, divide, distribute, dissolve, digest, f, dPr-^dis- 
I iDi- •) .apart, asunder f B^^'Lre lo carry. Cf. OF. 

I v i.Slh c. in Godef.':. A jmrallcl form with 

j the prefix as dis- was frequent in the i(»lh and 17 th 
I c. ('and is still tlial. ; in earlier limes, the French 
j nuulilic.'ilions dcs-. t/c-, are found.] 
j 1 1 . I runs. .To divide and dispose, lo distribute. 

1 a. >578 Banistkr Hist. Man \. 71 'Pwo Nci ur.s . . are 
. digc'sted into the lu.'tt»nne of the ventricle. z6lo AUrr. Mag, 

■ Ha ( I’d, I did digest my hands in hattell-ray. < i6xx 
j Chapman xvi. 187 All thr.-c dige.sted ilms In fit plarc 
j by the mighty son of ro>al iVUm^. >650 Fi lu u Pisjjfah 
j Ip. xi. :tir 'I hal jerusahin was digested and methodi/cd 
• iiito severall streets i.. most oettain. >673 tr. Maehiaj’elh's 

Prince xii. tKildg. 18S3) 84 'I’ht y di.tnged their militia into 
horse, which, being rli.gested Into ivoops (etc.]. 

fi. 1579 Fkn hjn iiuhdnrd. 111. 1 1 yyy 116 Afore this nanic 
could be tlisgesled into onlcr and point. 

fb. 'lo disperse, tlissipatc. Obs. 

n. 1^1-^ UitADHUAW St. It erlntgc i. 1264 Some of his loners 
.. Gane. hyiii lh»:yr rouiisevll . .until melody all thouglitoK 
to ilcgc.sl. r>i547 IIi-MtY VIII in Lane ham's Let. Pief. 
Ir8~i.> 149 ruiiip.-my me tliynkes then br-.^i, All tlionghics 
tV tancys to ileiest. 1349 ('on.y-i. St of. Prol. 9 The ipihilkis 
huinoiirs liocht he.Tiul di-geistit, myclit he. ot.casrone to did 
their .spreil. >727 BK.ADf i v /•,////. />/</. . s. v. Baih, It does 
by instn.sible Itansjnration clige.st and dissip.Tic .stiperihious 
humours. 

fi. >563 Sat if. Poems Rt/orm. i. 25 .Some nieune that 
may iliie greves disgesl. xfiaf 'J'. Witit;Hr /V>.v.v.'‘/M/ar v. ii. 
ibo Mur teke . . [toj rectific the blood and .spirits, and con-sc- 
tpu nily di.sge.st melaueholy, 

2 . To dispose metlmdically or accoriliiig lo a 
system ; to reduce into a systematic form, usually 
witli condensaliot) ; to classify. 

a. 1^82 Monk of Ixesham (,ArI». ' 28 He told thees lhynge.s 
the wha.hc here after be dige-.tyd and w’retcn. >562 Act 5 
Eli., c. 4 § I '1 he Substance of. . the said I.aws . . .shall he 
digesUil and reducecd into one sole l.aw and .Statute. 1668 
IIai.I' I'leJ. to Bolie'.'i Alrldgni.‘'s'\'\wC.\\\\ Law i.s digested 
Into, general ILails. >704 Swirr Alcih, (Apnd. Spirit 
Misc. <1711.) 27,^ I h.Ave had no nianiuT of 'rime lo digest it 
into Order, or 1.01 lecl Uie Stile, >791 Boswm.i. Johnson 
tin. 17.J8, 'i'he deb.’iies in P.'uTi.'uncnt, which were brought 
home and liigeste.d by Guthrie.. 1862 Ln. BiairiniAM Brit, 
Const, xi.'t. ^ 1. 30T Every government is Imniid to digest 
the. whole l.iw into a code. 1875 E. \yiiiiii Life iu Christ, 
II. .xiii. (107^') ir,it ’l o digest these te.stimouics Into definitu 
forms, 

fi. >576 (.{ nsc.oicm; Stee/c Cl. (.\ih.' 63 A str.ange deui.>e, 
and sure my Loid wil laugh 'I’o .see it m> desgested in de- 
Ki'ces. 1676 Wool) /.//,■■ (t ).\f. Hist. Soc.) II. 358 Purposely 
j to di.sgesl some notes for the press. 

I 3 . To settle ami ari.viii;c methodically in the mind ; 
to consider, tliink or ])onder over. 

o. C 1450 1 1 KSKViit iN /'est. ( 'res. 1. R 'I'h.Tn thus i jri-icccded 
j S.Aiuriie S: the Mono Whan ihey the iii.'der ripely did degert. 
j /• 1470 Hlsky ICitllace viii. 1.130 Wer or pes, ijuhat so yow 
j liki.s best, l.at your hyc will and gud coiisaill dcge.st. 1548 

Hai l Chr.tn. 20 When tho kyng had long digested and 
I sliulicJ on thi.s m.Tlii:r. 1614 Bp. II .\Li. L'ecifll. Treat. 9 ;4 
When he had s0mwh.1l digested liis lhoughl.^, and coii 
I sidorod. 1793 Smi'a ion Edystone. L. § i -sj I di.gesled a pl.iii 
for the keeping our aciouiils ;uid corrr^:pondcMji;e.. 1855 
T'ur.scoi i Philip If Lit. xi. 261 The lOEonl w;is Ini .y 111 
digosliiig the. jilrni of compromise. 

d. 1494 Fahvan Chron. vr. i.i:\ii. 221 Whanne kyuge 
lienry Inul well desge .O-il in his jnynde the wrongfiil 
trouble that he. .h.Adde pul the duke vni'). 1637 Hrvwi*i.'ii 
Royal King \. Wks, liv/.j VI. ii Coim.: to horse, And, as 
w'e ride, our farther plot-, disge.st. 

4 . 'I'o pre])arc . food) iu the .stomach and inte.sline!* 
for assiniiliition by the sysleiu ; see 1 iioE.si'io.v i. 

«. >483 Cath. AncL 99 , ;? 'lo l)i,;csie, digererc. 1526 

I'iigy. I'cff. iW. dt: W'. 197, -XII bii-Telles of liret;«.li;.s 

th.Al they roinlc* not cate anil digest. 1580 Lvi.v Euphnos 
lArb.i .|6o, 1 digi' iird the I'ill wln>-li had .dmo.st clioaki iiie. 
z66i Lovi./ 1. Hist. . Inim. .V A/in. Iiiiiod., The .skinm: 

. . even of ro'led |ug,ge . . I’.an h.ardly be well digested of n. 
stiong sli.miacli. 1789 jMus. Lourn. Erance 1. 7 The 

rattl*: .. cannot fligcst loliacco. >842 A. Comuk PnysioL 
J^ig.siion i:«l. 4 ) 363 'Jo diminish the ri>>i«l to su«.h a quaii- 
j lily .is the system requires and the vLoiiia'. h can digest. 

I « *536 I'i.shali- Wks. 234 iK) '1 hat thy slomacko 

.shall di.^veste the meaie that thou putte-t into it. 1392 
N.>sni; /’. Ponil,;sse ed, v) loa, It 1S..JV hard matter lo 
disgest .salt iin attrs at Sea. 1600 KowlaNos l.et. Humours 
Blood vi. 75 Blow iie tlriuke is odious, w hat man e.an disie.Ni 
it y 1681 \V. Rouprison Phraseoi. (icn. (1693) 482 'I'o dis- 
gc-.t or rligest w'hat one e.ils. 1877 X. tC. Line, C/oss.^ 
l.Usgc.\tf to digest. >892 Xorthumhld, Gloss. Disgest. 

b. abso/. 

1530 Bals-ul 516/1 He. inayc laddcly catc well, fur he 
dyge ’.ii:ih well. C1532 Dkwts Jntrod. Fr. in PaJsgr, 1054 
A liody. .may ii.t! dvgesic without holdy ng that mete. 1667 
M II. ION P. L. V, 412 Every lower facullic ..Avherehy they 
hear, see, MnciL.dige.sl, assimilate. 1707 Flovf.r Physic. 
Pnhe Watch 85 Fishes and liirds want a Diaphragm, and 
yet I ngest well. 1840 t.TotGii Amours de h’oy, 11. 39 Each 
lia.s to cal for hiin.sclf, digest for hiiiLscIf. 

c. Apjilied to the action of insectivorous plants. 
1875 Dakwtn Insectiv. PL xiii. 311 Mrs. Ti eat .. informs 

me that .several leaves caught .successively three insei ls 
each, but mcfst of them were not able to digest the third fly. 
1884 Dowlu & bcoTi De Bary's IVianer, i«>j 'I'he power . . 
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of tlijiotiiis: iwiim.il sulistance and absorMng it as nourish- 
ment . .kmnvu in the t.isc of ili« peculiarly- formed leaves of 
TJn>sci:ii'.c;c, 

d. Jor ;'<//.) Of the food: To undergo 

i<74 Hvlf. CoHjWi. IVeathtr Iv, Weathersi over olde are 
to he refused in ealinc in that they . . smally nourish and 
liarclly disgrst. 1586 Mabuhve \it Pt. Tamburl. jv. iv, 
Tall to, and never may your meal digest. 1677 H.\i,E 
/y/w. Orig. .Uitn. t. i. 30 Wy I'lond circulates, my Meat 
. . without any intention of mind to assist their act- 
ings, x8S4'6 I’aimork Augd in H. 1. ix. Piol. iii. The 
host [fare), Wanting this natural condiment, .will not digest. 

e. trails. To cause or promote the digestion of 
(food). 

1607 M(Dni.rrroN Pii^e Ca/ianis 11. iii, It comes like chec.su 
after .a great feast, to disgost the rest, c 1645 Howilll Lett. 
ij6jc»' 1 1. 76 Prench wines maybe said but to pickle meat in 
tlie.stom.urh ; hut ihi.s is the wine that di:-ge.-»ls. 1725 PoiE 
l\{yss, IX. 4tJ9 Drain this goblet, potent to digest. 

t f. '/'o itixest the stomach : to promote the 
action of tlic stomach in digestion. Cf. l)f:rv 7^- 1 h. 

ci46o J. Ki 'SSF.i.t, Uk. Nurture Vourc .soiierayne .'rfiir 
mole his stotimk to digest yef he wille take a slcpe hyni self 
|niie for lo rc.st. 1596 Sir J. .S.Mviiit in Lett. Lit. Men 
tCmndeii) Drynckinge wynes dy ver.s tymes to disgest and 
comforie my stoni.xckc. 

5. and tran^f. i|frorn the digestion of food). 

1576 Pl.t' MING I'lxnopl. K^ist. 341 He luaketh .suche to iuve 
learning . . as before coulcie by no iiieanrs digest it. l6ox 
Shak.s. 'Jui. C. I. ti. 305 'I’his Rudenosse is a Sawce t>i his 
good Wit Which glues men st(jm.ac;kc to dis^est his words. 
1614 IJi*. IIai.i. A’tw//. Trent. "I'lie fire dige'-ts the r;ui- 
nc.ssc of the night. 1691 Ray Creat/on 1. 11704! fii This 
f)plMion, 1 say, I r..an h:\rdly digest. 1835 I. Tayiok 
DesJ^t. V. 32 1 *J'he CImrrh. .had made great progress in di- 
gesting those arrog.ant principles. l88o.S/»‘t //iA=rv) N^ov.fii2i/j 
J‘hc Hapsburgs. .nave not digesfrul Mosiiia c(»mpleti:ly yet. 

intr. 16x4 Ur. Ilo-i. Jiitoll. Treat. 440 I'ussions must 
h.avc le.asurc to digest. 

6. To bear without resistance ; to l>rt>ok, endure, 
put up with; to ‘swallow, stomach’. 

«. X553T. Wii.soN Khet. (15S0' 175 Ueeyng greeved with a 
matter, wc .saie cotiimonly W’c cunnot digest it. K5M.SiiAKb. 
L. L. L. V. ii. Ir can ncuer he, They will digest this 
h.arsh iiidignitie. a 1625 Row lant»s 'Terrible Batlell 33 Can 
you so ill dige-'t to heare your crimes ? X65X N. Uacon 
Disc. GtK'i. En^. 11. x.vxi,x.(i7 i9)i73Thepubli(:k d.mgcrwxs 
such, as might well have digeNted'aii cxlraordinai y under- 
taking. 1798 H. Vtf.M.poLiv Remin, in l.eii, 1 . ix. p. cxl, 
He . . could not digest total dcpet\di n».c on a capricious , . 
gr.indmothcT. x8^ W, Irving Kniekerh. v. v. (1849) ai^j 
This wanton attack.. is loo mucii even for me to digest ! 
[1837CAULYI.K Er, II. 11. vi. (1848) t n/rhe forty thousand 
. . have to. .digest their .spleen, or rc.'ihsorh it into the hlooil.J 
fi, X592 Wyrley a rmorie 48 Too great ahusage, which he 
not di.sgcstcd. 1603 Knou.k.h y/w/. y «/Xr (1638) 247 .Ma- 
liomtl could not wcl di.sgest the lo.ssc he had .so lately rc- 
ceiued. a x66i Fli.i.kr Worihies i. ; i66ai 179 His quick and 
.strong Appetite, could disgtsi any thing Imt an Injury, 
b. 1\» get over the c fleets of. arch. 

XJ76 jM. Hanmkr tr. Anc, Eeeles. Hi.d. (1585! isd Of the 
plnsicians, .some not able to digest that wonderfulf tioysonie 
stinch were slainc. X580 I.ylv (A rh.) 251 In this 
sort they refreshed themselves 3 or 4 dams, vntil they h.ad 
(Iige.sted y‘ seas, anil recovered again their healths. 1598 
IUkcklky Eelic. Man <1631.1 377 When hec hath di.sgeslvd 
so many cvills, and conic to bee sewn j’ccick old. X647 
Clarknoon Hist. Reb. vii. 1.1703' 11 . 317 He had not yet 
ilisgcstcd his Ulc depcisal from the Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
*834 CoLKmi.iGi'. yVi/'/i.’-/. 12 Jail., I never can digest the loss 
of most of Ofigcii’s works. 

7. To coinpreheiul and assimilate mentally; to 
obtain mental nourishment from. 

a, 1546-9 <Mar..l Uk. Com. Prayer Collect 2nd. Sund. 
Advent, Read, niarke, iearnc, and inwardly digeste them. 
/'rx592 H. .Smith li’ks. (1S67) II. 81 Record when jou an; 
gone, and you shall see I he great power of God, w hat he is 
able to do for you by tme sentence of this book, if yc digest 
it well.^ i6$x HooiiiiJi Leviath. 11. xxvi. 147 Memory to re- 
tain, digest and apply. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 14 
I'his now philosophy seems dithrult to digest. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Er. at ti. Jrnh. 1. 265 Having h.'id as many pictures 
as I could digest. x866 R. Chambers E.ss. .Ser. 1. 149 He 
likes to digest what he rcad.s. 1879 Proui^k C.vsar ix. 94 It 
might he tiiat they would digest their lesson after all. 

_ /J. 1583 Golding Cabuin on Dent, vi. 33 Mec ihinkes this 
is hardc, and as for that, I cannot disgcsi it, 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 43 Hortilie wisbiiigc maryed folkes no less to 
mark and disgest, then to rcadc the words of the Apnstle. 
1847 DK;G^;i5 Taking Arms § i. 8 By these gciierall.s 

throughly di.sgestcd, and rightly applied, wc shall be able 
to rule particul-ar decisions. 


+ ®*. To nmliire, or brinj^ to a .state of perfcclion, 
especially by the action of heat. Alsoy^'-. Ohs. 

1607 Sekot. Disc. n^st. Antichr. 1. iv. 176 There wantelh 
the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt the 
milke to make it .sweet. x6s6 Bacon Sylvei $ 327 They are 
ever Temperate HeaLs that Disgest and Mature. <1x652 J. 
Smith Set, Disc. i. ji An inward beauty, .which cannot be 
known hut only then w’hcn it is digested into life and prac- 
tice. 1665 Sir T. Roe's I'oy. E. Ind. 360 They [musk- 
melonsl are better dige.^ted there by the* heat of the Sun, 
than these with us. 1700 H. Wanlky in Pepys' Diary VI. 
233 A love and respect for his person which time . . docs di- 
ge;4 into .x h.'ihif, a 1708 Bevekidge Priv. Tk. i. (1730) 52 
God. .having digested the Conditions to be performed by us, 
into I romitke;, to be fulfilled by Himself, 
b. intr. (for re/l^. *. 

*7*® Archil. I. 31 Wc .ire . . not to make 

our i»nt;ks of tarih fresh dug, but to dig it in the Autumn, 
and leave it to digest i^ll Winter. 

t9. trans. To mature (a tumour), to cause to 
suppurate ; also absoL to promote healthy sui .pii- 
ratiun. Obs. ^ 


1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) B vij a, Marrysh mallow'c I 
soihin in wytie. .nuikcth rype or digesteth. 1563 T. Gale [ 
Antidot, 11. 43 It doeth digest anu maturate tumours. x6io I 
Markham MasterP. ii.clxxiii. ^8 1 'hc garden rue dlsgcslctli, 
and mightily comforteth all inllHmraation.s. x6x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. <16531 366 The which Medicine doth 
.speedily digest and suppurate a Bubo. 1767 (ioocn Treat. 
\Vounds\. 159 The contused parts in a wound must separate 
and be digested off. 

t b. intr. (for r^.) To suppurate. Obs. 

17x3 CiiKSKi-DEiN .Anat. IV. i. (1726) 292, 1 . .tied the artery 
alone, .and it digested off in .t week s time. 1737 Bracken 
Earriery Impr. (1756) I. 185 'fry such *i‘hiiig.s os will bring 
the Mailer to .suppurate or digest. 1754-64 .SMEi.Lii£..1/iV/7t'//! 
HI. 295 The swcliing subsided, the laecrulcd parts digested. 
10. trans. To prepare by boiling or applicaliori 
of heat ; to dissolve by the aid of heat and moisture. 

x6z6 SuwFL. & NfARKii. Country Farme 334 After it h.Tth 
beene the second time digged and dunged, or iiinrlcd, you 
must let it rest and digest his dung and marie, xivj Pope's 
A rt of. Sinking 80 Tli'almighty chemist . .Digests his lifjl^iieii- 
iiig, and distils his rain. 179X Hamilton RerihoUvTs Dyeing 
11 . II. II. i. 48 Povi'ilered indigo digested in alcohol gave a 
yellow tiiioiuic. 1805 C. Haiciie:it in /VifV. 7V<j;/i‘. XGV. . 
218 .Some deal saw dust was digested with the nitric acid \ 
until it was completely dissolved. 1838 P. 'I'liOMSON Cheut. j 
Orf>. Undies 94 Digest the biu-k in alcuhol, evaporate the ! 
alcoholic solution to dryness. j 

b. intr. for re//.) T'o dissolve in gentle heat. | 
1578 I ate; Dodoens iii. Ivi. 397 Putting the Sr.immonie to ; 
boylc, or digest in a Quince. X599 A.^I. tr. Cabellwucr's j 
A'X*. Physicke sidbfx Put then this oyle in a glasse . . Ciust; j 
the plassc veryc well, and let it ther digeste, a.s long as ‘ 
pleasetli you. X652 CcLi'tri'EK Eng. Phys. (1809) 382 Let ' 
them stand to dige.st twelve or fourteen days. G. i 

Smith Laboratory 1 . 133 Aftcrwaids .set it in bat. maiim to 
digest for a fortnight. 1895 Mantkester IVeekly Times 
■-!6 Arn il Sttppl. 7/4 Pul your orange c.\tra(:t . . in some 
equally w.irin place, and let it ‘digest’ for at least six 
nionth.s. 

Digestant (di|d,^e*stant). [f. Diciest v. f 
•ANT 1.] A, thing takf?ii to promcile digestion. 

1875 H. C. W(M>i> Therap. (1870) 607 Digestants. In this 
class are put a few remedies which are used to aid the 
stoniach in di.ssolving the various .Trticlcs iff fouil. X883 j 
.Syd. Sue. Lex,, Digestants . .^\xc)\ arc pepsin, hydrochloric 
acid, and lactic acid. 

t Digcsta’tion. rarc-^^\ [f. Dioksit v.\ see 
-ATioN. J Digestion. 

2727 Hailey, vol. II, Digestationy a digesting, ordering 
or ilisposing. 

t Digo'stative, a. rare. [f. Digest : see -IVK.] 
Having the power to dige.st; Diokstive. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp, 92 Made niiklc and tract- 
able by a digestative heat. 

Digested (did.:?e*sted, doi*),///. a, [f. Digest 

Z/.t-KIt.] 

1. Disposed in or reduced to order. 

*598. Pi.oKio, Digesio, digested, disgiested . . disposed . . ) 
oidrcd. X622 Si'AKHow Jik.Coni. /'/Yymi66i< 36 J.hivid’s 
rs.'ilnis which arc digested forms of Prayers. 1708 J. Cham- 
hEHi-AV.VK .St. (it. Brit. 11. 111. x.< 1743)438 The college has., 
a M'cll digested library. X790 Bfai son AW. Mil, A/em. I. 

381 .k most <ih.snrd, ilHlIgcsicd scheme. 1836 P'mekson Nat., 
Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 170 We letirn to prefer imperfect ; 
theories . . which contain glimpses of truth, to digested .sys- | 
terns which have no one valiiahlc suggestion, j 

2. Disposed, conditioned. | 

x6o7 Toi’hnkwk A’ <' 7 ', Trag. in Dodslcy D. PI. IV. 309 ; 

Coiilnring me.. To seek some strange digested fellow forih 
Of ill coiueiitcd nature. 1672 Sir 1 *. Browne Lett. Friend 
t! 27 'To live at the rale of the old world .. may afford no 
better digested death than a more moderate period. 

3. Of footl 1 That has unduigonc the process of 
Digestion. U.siially in comb, os luelEdigeskd, 
half-digested, etc. 

x6ix CoTGB., DigerP, disgested, concocted, digested. 1878 
McNal Hot. iv. (1883)96 The digested mailer is.. absorbed. 

4. Matured, rijic. 

1657 Taylor Disc. Friendship (Trench), Splendid 
fires, aromatic spices, rich wines, .Tnil well-digcstcj fruit.s. 
^'.*734 WoDBOw .Analecta II. 305 The most digested .and 
distinct Master of the Scriptures that ever I met with. 
x8i2 Chalmf.rs Let. in <1851.1 I. 302 \ more complete 
and dl.gcsted acquaintance with the ohjects of my study. 
x86i KMtR.siiN .Soe. <y .'iolit.. Old Age WMis. tHolm) III. 1.3.5 
What to the youth is only a guc.ss or u hope, is in the 
veteran a digested statute. 

1 5 . Concocted, condensctl. Obs, 

1669 WoRMDCE .Syst. Agric. 116S1) 292 From which coagu* 
l.itcil or digested moisture winds are usually generated 

Digestedly (did.Jje’stedh), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY-.J 111 a ni^cslcd or well-arranged manrier. 

1608 Bf. Hall Ep/st. Ep. l)<*d., Wc doc . . expresse our 
seliu's no whit Icssc c.isily, somewhat more digcstedly. 1672 
Afede's irks. 2\pp. Author’s Life 69 iR.) .Studiedly and 
digcstedly to give the people the trite n.3ture of it.^ 1687 
H. More. Ans^v. Psychop. (1689) 158, 1 having writ so 
digesledly and coherently, .touching this subject. 

Digester (did^e-stoj, dai-). Also 7 -or. [f. 
Diciest 7L j- -ek.] He who or that which digests, 
tl. That which distributes, disperses, or dissi- 
pates (humours'. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens r. Ixxiii. ic» All the Scabiouses are., 
digesters and diuidcnv of gro.sse humors. 

2. One who an.alyscs, arranges, and reduces to 
order, a mass of information ; the maker of a 
tlige.st. 

1677 Cary Chrouol, 1. it. 1. viii. 66 Varro a learned Digester 
of Antiquities. X794 MaTiilas Purs. Lit, (1798) 432, I 
would recommend to.. the new Di.gcster of our Laws, not 
to be loo subtle in thu procc.ss. xSte Maurice .1/ih'. <$• 


Philos. IV. iv. fi 44. 130 To come into direct contact with 
fjicts, instead of receiving them .at .second hand through 
digesters and gencralizers. X8B5 G. W. IIeximung in Lenv 
(L Rez>. 297 'The Digester should., re vise evciy catch- word 
xii the Reports. 

3. That which digests or promotes the digestion 
of food ; a digestive agent or organ. 

x6x4 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 8;j Galingale . . 
is a Digester of meats, a 1698 Temple (J.?, Rioe is. .a great 
restorer of health, and a great digester. X73X-7 Miller 
Card. Diet. (cd. 3) .s.v. Visiuin, 'I’hc Sloniarhs of these 
llirds arc loo poAvcrfiil Digesters to suffer any Seed.s to 
jxt.ss iiitirc tliruugli ttie inu:.stinc.s. X744 Bkkkei.ey .Sin's 
$ 97 Its great virtiic.s u.s a digester and deobstruent. 

fa. A ])CTson or animal that digests its food (well 
or ill) ; Ji^'. one who digests mentally. 

1713 Steele (iuardiau No. 60 r 1 'l‘hc generalily of 
readers mu.st . . be allowed to be notable digeslcr'i. Ibid. 
No. 142 f 3 A.s fiic.nt princes keep their ta;.ier, .so I perceive, 
you keep your iligeNter. c xy2* Abbuthnoi < J.i, I*cuplc that 
an: hiliuu.s and fat. .are great eat er.s and ill dig< ster.s. 

4. A .Strong close vessel in which bones or other 
substances may be subjected to the action of water 
or other liquid at a temperature and pressure above 
th<5se of the boiling point, so .as to be dissolved. 

In its original form called from its inventor, Papin's 
Digester. 

x 68 x 1 ). Papin {title), A New Digester, or Engine for 
softening Buiie.s. x 68 a Evklyn Diary 12 Apr., 1 wont .. to 
.3 sup))ct which wa^i .311 drcs.sed, both fish and desh, in 
Moii-sicnr Papin'.s digeslors, by which the hardc.st hones of 
beef itself, and mutluii, were made as .soft as ciice.se. X708 
j. Keill Anhn, .Seeretion i.a The Jelly extiacted by 
Papin’s Dige.slcr out of dry and solid Bones. 1783 Pwiksi- 
LEY ill Ph/l. Trans. I.XXlll. 415 A cast-iron vessel, which 
I could clo.se at cue end, like a digester. X794-6 E Darwin 
Zoon.(\8(a) II. 412 A clo.se vessel, which is called l‘apiil’» 
dige.sler ; in which it is said water may be made red hot. 
X885 Pall Mall iJ. 4 May 10/2 The vcs.scl which cuiituincd 
the explosive used at the Admiralty Offices . . w.ts what is 
known us a dige.stcr or stock pot, such a.s is used in kitchens. 

b. An apparatus in which the carcases ot beasts 
unfit for food are by the action of heat dissolved 
into their proximate elements, lallow', gelatine, 
e.arthy jihospluitcs, etc. 

1874 Knight Did. Atech. I. 702/2. 1892 Daily News 

s6 Ocl. 3/5 Animals and carcases should be removed in . . 
enclosed vans, tiic Hiihnals at once slaughtered . . and the 
carcases destroyed in a digester. 

C. All apparatus whereby substances are dis- 
solved by chemical action instead of liy heat and 
pressure. 

Digestibilitjr (did.i^e strbi'llli). [f. Dioektihle 
4- -ITY. Cf. F. dtl-estibi/ik.] 'I'hc quality of being 
digestible. 

1740 Chbyne ii. (R.), The digestibility .and ea.sy 

dissolution of it Imcat] is obsli iictcd. X85X Eraser's Mag. 
XLIII. 269 Ct'rt.Tin fish were held in repute for their 
digestibility. 1876 POSTER Phys. 11. i. (1879) 277 The 
digestibility of any food is dutermiued chieny by incchati- 
icul conditions. 

Digestible (did^^e’stib’l, doi-). Also 5 9 -able, 
[a. P. digestible (J4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. I.. 
digestibilis, (.digest- pjil. stem of digerilre to Digest.] 
1. (Capable of being digested or assimilated. 

<-1386 Chaucek Prol. 4^17 Ilis diete . . was of no .super, 
lluitcc But of grtet noiTssyng and digcslibl«. 1599 H. 
Bi.'ttes Dye.ts drie Dinner 1, Of a lash and yet grosse 
substance, not very digestible. x6x4 W. It. Philosopher's 
Baugnet (ed. 2^ 30 It is found more .. cligcstable. x8a6 
Blaclnv. Afag. XlX. 660 ’I'licy can dige.st anything dige.st- 
able. 1842 A. C0.MUE /Vi^.c/4>/. Digestion (ed. 4) 300 Albu- 
minous alimenLs. .ca.sily digestible and very nourishing. 

Jig. 1651 H011HF..S Lesdalh. 11. xix. loi The Romans . . to 
ni,TKc their Goveinmciit digest ihle, were wont [etc.], 
t b. 2\blc to be concocted or matured by heat. 
c'x470 Henry Wallace in. 2 In joyows Julii, quhen the 
floiiris .sucle, Dcgestcable, eugencicd throu the hcct, Baiih 
erbe and froyte. 

t 2. That causes or promotes digestion (of food). 

X65X Bktgs Nexv Disp. f arjj By the vigour of the digest- 
ible, esurinc. and depasetnt ferment. 

1 3. 'I'o be digested or prepared by the action of 
heat. Obs. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashni. (1652) 62 Netliles 
hcaie of the digestible thingc, Hcipelli digestion and her 
Working. 

Hence Diffe'StlblenetiS, quality of being digest- 
ible ; Diffe-atlbly adv., in a dige.stible form. 

1662 H. Stijiibe /wr/. Nectar iii. 30 Its dissolving by the 
least fire . . argues its facile digc.stibleness. 1B79 G. Meredith 
Egoist I. Prel. 3 To give us those interminable tiiilepost 
piles of matter in essence, in cho&uu samples, digestibly. 

t Dige'Stic, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. l)iaE.ST v. 
-1 - -JC.T^ Digestive. 

X797 Godwin 11. vi. 244 A wise man .. would 

exercise his digestic powers. IC. Du Bois Piece 0/ 

Family Biog. II. 99 In .scarcli of one who made more use 
of his * digestic powens ’. 

DigO’Stinff. vbl, sb, [f. DIOKHT V. + -INGI.] 
The action oMne verb Digest in various senses. 

X540 Elyot Image Gosk (1556) 72 h, The concoclyngc and 
digislyng of that, which the hodie rcccivcth. x66a SriL- 
MNGFi.. Orig. Racr. 1. v. fi 5 Scaligcr,. hath taken .so much 
pains in digesting of them. x8os^ W. Saunders Min. 

I raters 350 , 1 tried to rcdissolve this subslunce .. by long 
boiling and digc.sting. 1823 Elia Ser. ii. PoorRda* 
Hon, After the digesting of this affront* 

b. attrib. 

z 58< AfuLCASTKR Positions xxxii. (1887) xi6 Exercise*, 
makeih the naturall heat strong against digesting time. 



DXGESTISra. 

lMg«‘«tisg, ppl. (t. [f. as prec. + -ISO ii.] 

That digests. * 

1605 Timmk Qurrsil. i. vii. 33 The flower of salt . . is of 
a sharpe quahtic and much digesting. X799 (t. Smum 
Laboratory I. 371 Give a digesting tire for three days. 1809 
Gmkgum in Phil. Tram. XCIX. n>8 The process of solution 
is. .accelerated by a digesting heat. 

Hence Dlge’itingly adv. 

i88s f >• MKKKnmi Diana 111 . ii. 48 They ro.se from l.abic 
at ten.. dige-stingly refreshed. 

Digestion (did^^cstyon, ddi-). Also a. 4*5 
digofitioun, 5 degestyon, 5 dy-. /?. 6-7 (9 dial.) 
disgestion. [a. ¥. digestion (i3lh c. in II. it/.* 
Darm.), ad. t. digestion-em, digestion, arninge- 
ment, n, of action f. di^rrlh'e (pa. pple. digcsD) 

to DroKST.] 

1 , The phy.siological process whereby the nutritive 
part of the food con.sumed is, in the stomach and 
intestines, rendered lit to be assimilated by the 
system, 

( 1386 Ckaucer .SVn’.? 7 '. 33«j The Norice of digestioun the 
sleepe. c 1400 Lan/rafn's Cirnr^, ing pat I>e mete nii5te 
abide in )>c stoinalc for to make digestion. 1553 T. Wn.soN 
Klu't. 37 Ifeavincsscand care hinder digestion. xsqo.Si iinskh 
/•’. (X M. i,v. 31 The. Kitchin rioike, th.»t hight Digestion, Did 
order all ili' Achates in secinely wise. 1^3 .Shaks. Huh. It 
I. lii. i«j6 'I'liings sweet to last, jiron«^ iii dige.slion sowie. 
1667 Mir.TON P. L. V. 4 lILs sleep W.as Aerie li.ght, from 
pure digestion bred. 1704 !•'. Fui.i.kk Mcif. Cymn. (1^1 t) 
136, I don’t believe Digestion is perfomfd by Jhilrefaciiiiii. 
1834 M'Muktuik t'/rr'/fc-r’jr Kiu^tf. 2ji) Insects vary 

iiihnite.ly as to the form of the organs of the mouth, and 
those of digestion. x86o Kmkksos i'cmi/. /Vt/<r Wks. 

(liohn) II. 312 In certain men, digestion .and .sex .ahscDib the 
vital force. X87X R. Ki.i.is CatitUns .xxiii, Who c.an wonder i 
In .all is he.allh, digestion, Pure and vigoroiiA. 1878 Masipiu' 
Poets 47 Is it trouble of coihscience or morbid digestion ? 
b. rhe analogous process in in.scctivoroiis plant.s. 
1875 Dafumn iMsectiT. PI. vi. It becomes an iiileneMing 
inquiry, whether they [TlroseraJ . . have the power of diges- 
tion. X878 .M Nau Dot. iv. (1883) t/i 'Ihc inst rts .. are., 
covered with .a secretion containing an acid, and .1 subslam t! 
closely rc-scmbling pcqisine, and a true process of digest ioti 
goes on .similar to the digestion in the .stomach of an aiiiiii.al. 

t C. In old I'liysiology. Firsts ser.ond^ and third 
digestion : see C<»>;cocti()X 1 b, Kho Jig. Oh. 

X398 'rHKVi.sA parth. De P. K. v. x.vxi.v. (HfFS' ».S4 'I’bc 
lyuei drawyth in to his holuwnes the woos of the f'yrst 
dcgftslyon. 1614 W. H, Philosopher s Dauijuct 2.! 

The act digeslivcly is finished in the third clige.slimi. X614 
I’l'. 1 Iai.i, RoooU. Trent, .^.^o To choose the sca.s(in fur 
counscll . . and that season is, .after the fir.st digestion of 
sorrow. 1658 9 /ptrtun's Diaiy IV, 207 If there be 

an error.. of the tir.st digestion, it Is incurable. 

ci.SQi Maklowb Massacre Pans it. vi, (version in Dyce), 
Hole enough to worke 'I'liy just dogo.stionc with extreamest 
.sh.aine. x6x4 Rai.f.ioii Hist, ll oriti v. ii. § 3. If no 
other state g.avc the Romans something to trouble their 
di.sgL’stion. 

e. SloiVj easy, hard of digestion : .slow, easy, 
liaril to be digested. So of hard (etc.) digestion ; 

cf. 4. 

XS33 Ki.,yot ( W. llfithew. xiii. (1539) 31b, It is slowe 
of thgestion. X599 H. Huttks Dvets due Dinner M viij b, 
Oyster, .somewhat h.ird of degeslion. 1653 IIoi-Ckokt /Vv- 
xopius 11. fi^ Their laws hard of disgesiioii, and their com- 
mands intollerable. 1699 IScunkt 39 Art. is. 116 

A Doctrine ili.at scenes to he of hard digestion l«» a gix-at 
many, a 17x3 — < '-fn Time (1706) 1 . 448 These conditions 
were not of an c.asy digestion. X73* Akuutiinot Hnlt s of 
Diet i' lcsli roasted, not .so c.asyof Digestion as boil'd. 
1761 IluMK Hist. ling. 11 . x.x.xi. 200 These points were of 
hard digestion with the princess. 1838 Penny ( jr/. X. 
343 Mucus, .is deemed hotri nutritious and of easy digestion. 
1863 71 Watt.S Diet, Chom. II. 327 Raw llesli is geiier.ally 
reg.iided as more tlinicull of digestion than boiled or roast 
meat. 

2 . The power or faculty of digesting fotjd. 

1398 Tkkvis.a Darlh. De P. R. v. xlvi. (149;,) 163 In 
wynter is grele appetyte .ind sironge degestyon. c 1^30 
.‘1 Diatorie in Dabees Jik. uSOKi ^4 Clccr cir & walking 
makit> good digestiouii. X53X Ei,vi>r Ciiv. m. xxii, A man 
bailing due c.om.ociion and digestion as is expedient. XS89 
N a.suk Anat. Absurd. 34 Our disgi:st ion would be better, 
if our dishes were fewer, n 1710 Soc rn in Tath r 
f 5 Every Morsel to a .satisfied Hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired Digc.stion.^ X846 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s 
Anim. Ghent. 11 . 41 Indications _of a morbid digestion. 
x86t Flo. Nighttncai.t.; Nursing ii. 27 Weakness of diges- 
tiuii depends upon habits, 

3 . fig. The action of digesting, or obtaining mental 
nourisiiment from (booh.s, etc!). 

/rx6xo Hfai.kv Ppit fetus’ Mun.Wxx. (1636) 90 Enecie.s 
following the due disgestion of vcriiall precepts, a x66x 
i'tJLi.KR Worthies III, 205 Tic had a great appetite to 
learning, and a quick digestion. X839-40 W. Irving Wot' 
Jet t’s R. (1855) 57 (ilencoe supplied me with liooks, and 
i devoured them with appetite, if nut digestion. 

4 , The action of putting up with or bearing 
without resistance ; brooking, endurance. ? Ohs, 

1633 n. CoOAN tr. Pinions Trnv, iv. 0 Having received so 
hold Fin answer, .found it very rude, and hard of digestion. 
1760 Si kHNi*; Serm, (17R4) Hi. 6 The silent digestion of one 
wrong provokes a second. 

6. Chem. -j* a. The operation of matwring or pre- 
paring a substance by the action of gentle heat ; 
concoction, maturation, condensation, co.igulation ; 
also susceptibility to this ojxrration, and comr. the 
condition resulting from it. Ohs. 

1477 Nokion Ord. Akh. v. in Ashni. (iCsa'i 61 Then of 
divers degrees and of divers digestion, Colours will an.>c 
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towards perfection. xS(J3 W. Fulke Meteors 11640) (i; 
lli.is.se, latinc, and such like . . difler in digestion : the 
Copper being pnre.st, is of best difie.stion. Ibid. 68 I ron . . 
also being of too cxcic.inic digestion, ]xissing ail other 
metals in hardnvs. 1594 Piat Jewelldto. 1. 32 It [clayl 
.should scemu to differ ondy in digestion from marie. x6s6 
Bai ON .ST/f'rt 5 3..7 We coiKtdve..that a pmfect good Con- 
coction, or Disgesiiun, or iMuturation of some Mctalls, will 
produce Gold, x^i Fhi-.scii Distill, i. '1651) 10 Digestion, 

I. s ii cuiicocUFig, or inaluration of crude things by an o.isic, 
and gentle hrat. 1669 WoHrinuK Syst. Agrk. i.iGSi) V93 
'I’hoir dige.stioii or co;igul:ition is more in .sofuc than in 
others. X677 Hack Prim. Orig. Alan. iv. ii. 307 The latter 
(Minerals] seem to he Concretions and Digestioiis in the 
Bowels of the Earth. 

b. The operation of exposing a substance to the 
action of a liquid with the aid of heat, lor the pur- 
pose of extracting the .soluble constituents. 

x6xo B. JoN.soN Akh. 11. iii, (I put the ingredients] in a 
Piolt’sdic.icl niyip’d to digesiKm. x6te Bovi.k AV.v Exf. I 'hys. 
J/i'i /tr x.xii. 164 In onr l)igcstion.s aiitl Distillations. 1757 
A. Cooi'kK Distilhrx. v. (i7(hj) 32 A V»s.sul for Digcsluiu, 
tiillcsl by ehi iiiists a ]teliean or cirfulrttiuy Vessel. 1807 
T. I'tioMSON cV/,’«/. (».-d. 3) 11.366 The digestion w.is l oii- 
liiinrd till tJic soliitiuri w.is coinfiletc. x8sa Imi.son .SV. .^I- A ri 

I I. 19 When a solid sulxslaiice. .is left for .1 ccit.iin lime in a 
fluitl, and the mixture is kept exposed to a slow degree of 
Ik at, the pioi-ess is c.'illed digestion. x868 R0VI.C, etc. J/<r«. 
Materia .lA r/ZiVi (ed. 5) 10 I)igcstion is similar to Macci n- 
tioii, but the action is promoted by a heal from to 

f 0 . .Surg. T he ]>roccss of maturing an ulcer or 
wound; dispo.dtiun to healthy siippur.ition. Ohs. 

1676 WisKMAN Cltienrg. Treat, iii, 1 .shewed him that 
by I tigestion the teninining Ib shy Ivnlyf. .wniild cofiic away. 
1689 IVlovi.K .V/v* Ghyr.'trg. n. iv. 34 Prepare V‘»ur fomenta- 
tion to help mi digestion. 1748 HA«ri,rA' Obser:*. Man 1. 
ii._ 126 laiceratioiis are never curi.d wiilioiit coming to 
Digr‘stion._ X830 .S. CooricK Diif. Praef. tiurg, u.*d, 6' ;7.t By 
the digestion of a wound or ulcer, I he r>l(| Siiigi:ons intMiit 
bringing it into a state, in wliich ii fortiiett lu.ilthy pus. 

1 7 . Jig. The process of inatuiiiu; ' plans) ]jy careful 
consideration and delil)cration. f Vci. 

1671 Tkmi'I.k Ess., Constit. 0/ EmpireWV^. 1731 1.86 The 
Digestion of their ronnsels is made in a Senate consisting 
of Forty Counsellors. 

1 8 . Tlte action of methodizing and reducing to 
or<lcr. Ohs. 

1553 'r. WiijioN Rhet. io6 Digestion is an ordely pl.ioyng 
of thyngrs, p.ittyng every mailer severally. 

t b. 'The result of this process, a «.ligcslc«l cre- 
dit ion ; a methodical arrangement; a DioKsr. Ohs. 

x6x3 Chai'.man Re-i'i'nge Hnssy D'Ambois v, The chaos of 
ctern.il night (To which llie whole digc.stion of the world Is 
now returning). 1668 H ai.k Pte/. to Rolle's Abridgm. 7 
Every Stiulent . . may easily Form unto himself a general 
Digestion of the L.3w. X754 Fakho 'title), Ko>al Uiuvias.d 
Biilish ( irammar and Vocanulary, being a digestion of the 
entire Jvnglish I<angu.igc into its proper parts of .speech. 

DigestiV0(did/,c sliv,d;n-), ^i.and sh. Also 6-7 
dis*. [a. b', digestif we ( i .(th c, in 1 1 at/. 1 )ai tn. ), 
ad. L. dtgestivNS, f. dti,vsP ppl. stem of dtgenVe to 
Dkjkst : see -ivR.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the function of digesting food ; engaged 
in or piertaining to digestion. 

f X33S Dewks Introd. hr. in Palsgr. 1053 The sayd vege. 
table (the soul] liatli in her four vcrtucs .. the atractyve »..r 
apjietityvc, the rel*‘iil y ve, the digest yve, and c.\pulsive. x6io 
Markham bf aster J i. vi. lO The vertiic disgesliue whereby 
it cont«»ctt:lIi and disgcslelh. 17*3 N. Romssov 77/. /'hysitk 
i'.S3 To •• r.dsc the digestive I’lmeis to their natural Sian- 
<laVd. X837 M. Donovan Jhnn. licon. II. 23 Resting on 
a couch, until the digestive organs have lecoveicd the 
fitigue. X84X-7X 'J'. K. Jones Anim. Eingd. (ed. 4) luj 
The digc.stivc cavity .. is exceedingly short, 
b. in reference to plants. 
i8;5 Darwin Insccth'. PI. xiii. 301 Ex|ieriinenls . . on the 
digestive power of Droscra. X884 B<jwi:r & Scott He 
Hary’s Pnaner. 100 According to this digestive function 
these organs may be termed 'Digest ire glands. 

2. l^romotiug or aiding digestion ; digestible. 

1518 Pavnfi. .Salem fs Regim. Qij, T'lirough tbc tligvs- 

tiuc heaie of the night. x6x6 B. Ios.son Epigr, ci, Dige.^tive 
cln'«*s«!, and fruit there sure will be. ^17*5 l’•T^AI)l.KY ham. 
Diit. s.v. May blossom, As to the medicinal Vevtne.s of this 
Plant ; it . . is digestive. 1760-79 Ir. ynan \ l.'tloa's I'oy. 
(cd. 3) I. 97 Thr.se wali-.is .are very light and digr:,iivr, ami 
-.good to create an appetite. X863 7a Wat is JJi^ 1 . ( hetn. 
11. 327 Digestive salt, Syu. witli C.Mdoriile of PnOis^iiim. 
x88x Times \Z M.iy 6/i The most digestive and nnlriiiwus 
bread. 

3 . Pertaining to or promoting chcniical digestion. 

x63t Nezxf Dhp. Wanting it?, digestive ferment. 

a 1691 BoYLii Hist. Air (ifig^) sio We removed the . re- 
ceiver, and put it on the digestive fuin.ice. 1799 Dr. C’ltc.i.i. 
in Phil. Trans. T.XXXIX. 63 Applying only a dige-aiye 
warmth. 1799 G. Smith Laboratoryl. 131 To suhiiiit their 
conteiU.s to a digestive heat. 

4 . Promoting healthy .supjmration in a wound or 
ulcer ; as digestive, ointment : see 11 2. 

t6. Characterized by bearing without resistance 
or in silence. Ohs. 

x6o8 Heywooij Sallnsi's fugurth iii. Adhcvhal was . . no 
suultlier, of a frolickc dispasilion, disgi:itivc of injuries. 

1 6 . That tends to methodise and reduce to order. 
x66a DryueN ..'D/r.r/i. AV*f/rr 8y To busities.s rlficncd by 
digestive thou.qiit, His future rule is inlu method broiiglil. 

B. sh. 

1 . A medicine or substance promoting digestion 
of food. 

I 1386 Chai.»cek Nuns Pr. T. i4r«A Day or two yc schul 
liave iligestives Of wormes, <>t yc take your Uixatives. 1460- 
70 Dh. ijtiintessi’nt e 14 And .so I seiu of mcdi« yns i.oinf'>iT;i- 
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tj’iies, dige5tyues, laxntyue.s, rc.striktyues, and nlle ottre. 
i6ia Etuhyr. Med. 97 Wee leaue our digc&tiues . . and pro- 
ceedc to other medicines. X700 Dryi/I^’ h'nbks, Coeh 4- J'o.r 
1B9 'J’hcsc iligvNtives prepaie you for your purge. 1883 
ill Syd. .Soc. Lev., DigestrreS. 

2 . A substance which ]»romotcs healthy suppu ra- 
tion ill a wound or idccr ; digestive ointment {Un~ 
gnenlnm ti/rhinthintr (omfosilunp. 

XS43 'ruAiiTHt.iN Oigo's Ghirurg. (1586) 436 In Chirurgerie 
n digt'.Niivi* is taken for lluit that prepateth tlic matlior to 
iniiiiditK-aiioii. xsSa IIi-si hr .SVrr. 11. xi. 91 Von 
.shall divssc il xiith a diygcstinc vntil) it he inundi/ied.' 1^3 
J. Sii-i.k ir. li.xp, ( xv. 62, I applycd ihi.s following 

digc.stivc witli soft pkgcis iipon the inenaons. 1737 Bracken 
htitriery lmpr.{\J^^^\\, 24., Jhe Wound lequirc.x a strong 
1 )igi*sti\c, i767l-K)oi.n Treat. Wounds 1. 116 l.innen clollt, 
spread wiih the cumiiiun Digc:.iivo. X854-67 C. A. Harris 
hict, il/rif, Terminol., Digestd es, in .Snrgci y, substance:, 
which, when applied to a wound or uIccm-, piuinole .suppura- 
tion. 

i‘ 3 . An agent of chcinic.il digestion. Ohs. rare. 

1477 Norton v. in A, dim. (if*, 2) 62 But co.r 

cheefe Digesiiiie Vprnited -inc| for our inlcni, Is virluall 
h^te of the matter fligcrcnl, 

bi^e'Stively, adv. [f. jircc. + -lv 2.] in a 
digestive manner ; in a way that promotes digestion ; 
with regard to digestion. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher s Hamiuei (ed. 2) ;»? The act digrs- 
tiinrly is finished in the third digcslioti. 1857 W. Goi.eins 
Dead .Set ret (1B61) 34 Digest ively consulcicd .. even the 
fairi-st anil youngest of ns is an Apiairatu-s. 1885 Pall Mali 

G. 0 May 4/2 Round the gaidcMi, groups pose themselves 
digest ivily. 

DijBf6*8tiTeneS8. [f. as prec. + -nf.sh.] The 
i|iialily of being digestive or of aiding digestion. 

1797 Baii.ey vdI, II, Di'.;e.stii'iness, digestive Faculty. 
1876 I.. Tot i.i.MACHK in h'ortn. Kcr. Mar. May not tins 
Mlpe.iloiity. . be due .. to the cvlicmu digest ivenass uf the 
.St, Mm it/ ail y 

tDige*8tly, ndv. Sc. Ohs. Al.'^o de«. [f, 
I)i<;i:.sT r/. + -J/V 2.] Maturely, deliberately, com- 
j)0.scdly. 

1513 I)iiT(.i..As eTtneis ix. v. 48 Alt-ilies . . Onto llur wordis 
digesily maid ah.sueris, XS36 Bi.i.li.ni'EN Gron. .^\ot. 11821) 
I.47(,tuhen ihii oratoiiris had serir and dcgcislliu considurit 
this i. gii.'un, 1544 .Vc. Att.s- .Hury (1S14) 449 (Jam.), My .. 
lortli. of parlianiriit suld avi.se. di g* stlic (]iiiial is lo be doin* 
herein. 1606 .S'l , Ai/v Jax. / Y i 1814) 31 (Jam.) For siridriu 
vthcris .sene .ind prolftlable cany.i;i digvsllit: consiileril. 

t Dige’stnient. Chs.rare~\ [f. Diokki’ 

•I -MK.NT.] The action or ptoccss of digesting; 
inclhodical ilisposition or arrangement. 

x6io W, Fi'i.KiNt.HAM Art 0/ .Survey \\’. Conti. 88 Coni- 
pi'se in cmn I >111.1 hit; digcstnieiit all the; 'i'el)anl.s with their 
TcncimMils and Kents in pariiciilar. 

Digestor, var. iVnm of Diokstkii. 
t Dige*story» f^antl sh. Ohs. [ad. X^.dTges- 
to/ i- its, i. digest- j.tpl. stem of digerere to Diokst ; 
sec -oiiv.] 

A. ndj. .vaDioK-STiVE. 

i6i« WoooM i. Snrg. MateVlk^. {1653) 270 Digestion is 
simple inatiiralimi, m hereby ihiiig.s iincoclcd in ariiricial 
digestor y heat, .is digested. 

B. sh. A vessel or otgan of digestion. 

X675 Evelyn yj /v/r (1729) 43 Of .ill Waters, that which 
descends from Heaven we liiid lo be the richest, .as having 
been already ineleori/»d, ami i iron la led in that great Di- 
g<. story. 1768 74 ’I’l.'EKi-w /./. A'.//. I i 85'>) I. 473 The. whole 
liuman body, together with all it;, viscera, yea, chylopoiertic 
dige^toric-s. 

t Dige'8tlire. Ohs. Also <>-7 din-, [f. I« 
digest- ppl. stejn (sec jirec.) + -UHE ; cf, gesln/e.‘\ 
Tiic process or faculty of digesting. 

1. -DiOKHTlON 1, a. 

1365 J. Hai.i.k//A/. E.epost, ai A sanguine man is he that 

Imihc a goml disgesturc. XS91 Hahini.ion ( 9/. h'ur. xxxi. 
Iviii. 11634) 234 'I’o make liiiii drink heymid all g.jo!! di-ges.. 
turc. 16x5 l.ATHAM J ali onry \ 41 .At that time of the 

yeerc, old lood is iiioie tb it; ami h.'inl of digi stiirc. 1674 K. 
t.fODFKEY /«/. Ab. Physit 128 Having coiiltviclcd a l.)ise;isc 
ihrougli ciiichinp. Cold and want ol Digesiure. X700 G. 

H. \kv)..y ( |. ), .Mi?al.s of easy digeslnn'. 

2 . The jnitting up with or brooking of anytliing 
uiijdtMs.int ; -l)io!;.srioN 4. 

1366 I* MSI i!k Y’/r/. .^Vrvi.v. 11. i.|6li. Till* lords., will thinckc 
it .slrauiige, and reteyve the same with dl dqp'Sluri?. x6o6 J. 
Rmmii.i/.s Dofaroy's Trim. 'iBr'-Mj.* ll«i altcndy can The 
cahnie lines with faire dig'.:.lni«- hiunke. 

Bigffable (di-gabT), a, [f. Hio V. f -AltLK.] 
Ctipalik; of being digged. 

*55* Hi'i.c.icr, Digftable or which ni.iy he digged, yTMi/Vrr. 
X847 CuAUi, Diggable, that may be digged. 

Digger (di goi . [f. JIio v. + *eu.] One who 
or tliiit which digs. 

1 . One who excavates or turns up the earth with 
a mattock, spade, or other tool ; also an animal 
that turns up the earth. W ilh adverb, as digger-ttp. 

c X440 y V(W//, Part*. 1 1 8/ 1 Doliiar or dyggar,y<}jrjrf/r, 1383 
j. 11. tr. Girct’s.Seh. Jteaxtes B vi, The Connies ..are such 
conliiuiall diggers and scraoers, that they, .cleave a sunder 
and in,ikc hojiow the stonc.s and rockes. 1608 Capt, J. 
.Smith Let, in Virginia (1624) in. 72 Send . . gardiners, 
li.sher men, hl.ick smiths .. and diggers vp of trcc.s, roots, 
well provided. 1650 R. Statylton Strtuid’s LtnvC. Warres 
X. 2 rrince Alexander . . soiiicllmes visiting the Diggers, 
sometimes the Miners. 179% Land, Cat. No. 6188,^ B. P. 
(>aidii;er. Jfigger, uiid Builder. 1731 Joiin.S/in Rambler 
No. is4 f II ’l’ieasure.s are thrown up by the plout'hmaii and 
the digger. 1893 JSlfukiv. Mag. Apr. 623 The diggcr-up of 
primeval bones. 
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2 . jA'*. a. A miner, especially one who works 
surface or shallow deposits. 

1531-a .-iff 23 //'v/. / 7//, c. 8 9 I That no person or per- 
sons . . i-hall Kif»onr, ilij?, or wa‘.h any tin in any of the -v.'»i(l 
tin vvurkes, called Sliemc worlces, viilesse the saide dijjger, 
owner or wavshcr, shall make suirn?it;nt hatches and lies 
ill the ende of their huddels and cordcs [etc.], XS70 Di-.c 
jl/ut/i. rref. 3<!) for . . Miners, DiRuers for Mettalls . . any 
man may easily pcrceanc.. the ureat aide of (jeometrie. 
a\ 66 i Kimkr H’orihit's, //Vr/rj (K.', Fredi aire. . wheichy 
the candle in the mine is daily kept ImriiinR, and the diggers 
m riiitfd constantly with a sulYiciency of breath. x66x liovt.K 
.S:yle 0/ Scri/^t. Kp. J »ed. (1075) 6 As a homely digger may 
shcwih man a rich mine. 

b. One who digs or searches for gold in a 

gold field. 

1853 \ ;\i.iANT L>'t. in M'‘Coinl)ic Ifisl. l'’iciorUx xvi. 
r'ijftTt cait'^cd the diggers, .to pause in their headlong career. 
1856 E.Mj RSON '/'rnits, I if. Wks. (Uohii) 11. 113 J.iko 
tliggers in California ‘ jinispecling for a plaorv ’ that will 
pay. 1869 U. If. S.MA m GnhijJiitis ] 'u ior;a 60.^ 1 hgger . . 
uitiilicd formerly to all persons who seaiohcd for gold ; and 
now generally restriclcd to those who se.ck for gold in tin: 
shallow altuviiuns. xSyS.SAi /rt/nr-ijMelboumei ly June 79/a 
'I'he rough digger of the primitive era. 

o. One of a tribe or class of N. American Indians 
who siib'-ist cliicfly on rottls dug froin the groiiml. 

«837W. I K VI NO Ctx^f, I i . 7.rv) .^onicl imes the Dig- 

gers a.spirc to nobler game, and .succeed in cniraj'piiig the 
antelope. x8^ llliirkw. T.XIV. rj? 'I'hey came iijioii 

a band of miserable Indians, who, from the fan of ibcir 
subsisting chiefly on roots, are called the Diggers, x80x 
if. IIarie /f VW jt vii. ivi «n/c, TtigL’.ers, a local 

imme for a peaceful tribe of Indi.ans inhabitiiig Northern 
California, who live on roots and Inabs. 

1865 Tvi.on f-lntly Hist. Mum. vii. iS? The niisci- 
able ‘ 1 tfgger Indians i>f North Amet ica. 1875 F. 1 ’ahkm an 
in A'. Aiiwr. Her. ('XX. 43 The abject ' l)igg»:r’ hordes of 
Nevad.a, x88a IC Haute /'/// v, Ve might do it to please 
that digger .s(|u:iw. 

d. J/ist. A section of the Levellers in 

who adopted commnnislic piinciplcs as to 
the land, in aocordanci^ with which they liegan to 
dig and plant the commons. 

1^9 [fn/ortnnthn, dated 16 April, in Chrkc Pa. (Camd. 
.Soc, 189.1)1 If. 211 One Kvetard and two tnoro . . all living att 
C'obli.ahi, came to St. Georges Hill in .*Surrey, and licgaii to 
digge oji that side the Hill neM to Canipc Clo.se, an<l sowed 
the ground with parsetiipps, .and carretts, and beans). Ihid. 
■-MS (Dec.) To his Excellency the Lord I'airfax . . the 
I’lrolherly Request of those that ,arc called l.)iggcrs, sheweth, 
That whereas we h.Tve begun to digg upon* the Commons 
fur it livelihood, first, f.>r the lightcous law of Creation 
that givc.s the Ciirtli freely to one as well .ns nnotJier. //v./l 
.!2i [ /7f<.’ nij^j^er&Si'Hj;] Vou nolilc Diggers all, stand up 
now, stand up now . . The wast hind to maintain, .seeing 
Cavaliers by name, Your digging does disd.iine, and persom 
all defame, .Stand up tiow, Diggers jdl, 1650 Ni eoiiam 
i'ttsf CuMtuiw. 79 There is a now l''a< tion started up out of 
ours f t,«vrller.sl, known by the name of .Diggers; wlio .. 
have flamed a new pica fora Kfitnrne of all men W Tuynyia, 
that like the old r'arthijiris, .ami other wild Ilarbarian*;, wc 
might renounce Townes and Cities, live its Kovers, and enjoy 
all in common, a 1676 Wmi elockf. .Mtunoriah ( i85;p 1 1 !. 
17. X894 C, H. Ftiri u in Chrke Pa. II, 222 riirec 

of the Diggers, . were brought before the Court at Kingston 
for trespass in digging upon St. George’s Hill, and iniring- 
ing the. rights of Mr. Driike, the Lord of the Manor. 

3 . An inslrumenl for tligi^iitj', n tHggiug tool ; 
also the digging part of a luachitic. Also in various 
combs, as hop dixaet, potalo-digi^^ef^^ etc. 

x686 Pi.oT Stttjfonfsh. 353 'I’licy weed their Wheat . .with 
an Iron digger! xSxq G. SAMot.’KU.E Cow/iv/'f- 
308 The digger is best with an anow-headed point. 1839 
GkaY /.*•//. »44 He presented me with a bcautiUil 

botiiniral digger of fine polished steel, with a leathern slieaih. 
x86x S. T110.M.SON ll^ilii FI, III. (ed, 4) T55 A short ‘digger* 
or hand ‘spud’. 1861 J'inwsix July, A.s the engine travels 
slowly forward, the digger cuts and throws up the soil Ix-hiiui. 

4 . A division of Ilymenoptcrous insects, also 
called Di^,^t'r-wasps. 

1847 Carcfntkr /.ool. $ 603 The CfabtvuUitSt I.ahriditi 
Ih'PMtheciiixt ap/it'iiidir, Siioli.io’t ^^ltiiiii{ie..ma.y be termed 
from their peculiar habits. . /•iw.wrcj or Diggers; and they 
arc commonly known as AV/W ami iroodAl'nsfs. 1871 E. h. 
.^•Ai'tFKV Jirit. Justxfs 203 The fccoiul division of the pre- 
d.’icious stinging Hymenoptera, known a.s Fos.sorc;i, or 
£>'Kr, consists of the Sand-wa.sps and Wood-w.isps. 

6. a. A spur. b. A finger-nail. C. A 

card of the sjtade suit ; the ace of spades 

.Farmer 

X789 G. Pakki-r Li/c's Painter 173 .s.v. (Farmer).^ xSix 
/..er liii/iitroniL ant iV-AXmer). X859 MathkI.L Pot:abu- 

lum s.v. (Fiuinei’. x88x A’. F. Slany; Piet. <FiirinKr\ ‘I 
will fix my diggers in your dial-plate and liun it up with red.' 
6. Comh.^ as cligger-pine, a N. American species 
of pine, Finns sahinmna\ digger-wasp (see 
sense 4). 

1880 Libr. Vniit. IX. 193^ The diggt.‘r-wa.sps . . 

catch locusts . . and bury them in llieir nests for their newly 
hatched young. 

Biffgeress (di goresV [f. DiOGKR-f-EHS.] A 
female digger; a digjrers wife. 

1864 Rogers AVk/ KuT/i n. 36 I'm tired of being a dig- 

gcrcss. 

piffgins[ (dv'giq), vbl, [f. Did v. + -INO b] I 
1 . The action of the verb to Dia, in various senses ; 
an instance of this. | 

. *5 ^ Hueokt, Dygginge and dchunge of a ground to bring 
)l eflsoncs in tcmiier, rc/astittaiio. xflsi Jkk. Tayt.or Hafy 
Pying t. I 8 iL.) Let u.s not project long designs, crafty 
plots, and diggines so deep that the intrigues of a dc-siga 
shall never be unfolded. 1663 Gerdier Counsel In the 


digging of the foundations. 1795 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
J ‘civ T rtv, This first digging is to be done always in M.irch. 
> 73 ». !.A&Kr.YK S/iart Acc. Piers U'esitn. Br. 27 After the 
digy,ing the Pit . . was finished, x^x Law Times XCII. 
106/9 He was only paid for his digging, 
b. with an adverb, 

1573 IksRKT Aixt. D. 687 A digging viider, an undermining, 
sn/essh. 1817 Comuett Addr. JirisM'Wkn. XXXII. 47 
.A dii;giiig and rooting up of all corruptions. 1890 Paiiy 
.\'iiLTi'f4Scpt. 6/4 All digging down work should bo pinid for 
at ihe rati, of i**. per hour extra. 

2 . Ji^. 'I'he action of studying hard. U.S, 

xSa^-S Harvard Reg. 319, 1 find my eyes in doleful case, 
liy (Jiiiging until midnight. 1873 W. M atiifw.s (n’i/mg on 
XV. 244 Men of genius have seldom revealed to us how 
ninch of their fame wms due to h.nrd digging. 

3 . roni K The materials ting out. 

1559 in Hoys .SdW/iv*i A D 792) 7.17, iij laborers may can y 
his (liggins away, a 16*6 Hacon intpeachm. Waste (L.), He 
shall imie. the seasonable lopping.s; so he shall havcscason- 
nhlc iliggings of an open ininc. 

4 . A place where tligging is carried on,, an exca- 
vation ; in pi. (sometimes treated ns a sinj^^.) applietl 
to mines, and especially to the gold-fields of Cali- 
lorn ia and Au-stralia. Also with prefixed word, as 
,i:idd-di^^'-in:j^s, rizvr-dii^sin^s, surface-di^n^s, etc. 
JJty- or liU'Pdii^i^ings (^>ee quot. 1889). 

XS38 Li;r.A.SD It in. I. 13 On the .South .side of Wcllcdcn .. 
ys a goodly quaire tif Stone, wher apperc great Diggytis, 
1653 Ik'GAN Mirth Chr. Life 122 'I he c;irth. .yields a .smell 
! wlailcsuinc to the digger in the diggings. *7>» J- Jamkj. tr. 
Ar Plomfs Cixrdenhiy; 'I’lie Wail .. of one Foot thick, 
from the Hottom of tlie Digging, to the loivcl of the Ground 
above. 1769 De Pine's TonrGt. Brit. I. 39 At Norton, nc.-ir 
Wnlpit, King Henry VIII. was induced to dig fur Gold. 
He was dis-appointed, but the Diggings are visible nt this 
l.>ay. xSts C. F. Hofiman ll'/tifer in Far- West xxv. 

i.Hurtlett' Mr. . . has UiUily struck a lead. .We are now, 

you observe, among his diggiiig.s. X839 Marrvat Diary 
Anier. .Ser. i. 11 . 62 'I'he diggings as thcj' term the places 
where tiie lead is found . . were about .si.xtccn miles distant. 
1849 lUnstr. I. Olid. AVnw 17 Nov. 325/1 Letter from the 
liold Diggings. 1831 Earp GoUt Col. Anstt'alia 138 The 
diggings are on a creek called Aralueii Creek. 1857 boKTU- 
wii K California 120 (Harilett) 'The principal diggings near 
Haiigtowii were .surface diggings, hut, with ilie exception 
of river diggings, every kind of mining was .seeti in full 
force. 1889 Farmer /I wtvvicrtwi-vw/r, WeCdigi ^ ini's an<l Dry- 
diggings are terms in gold districts, for mines near rivers or 
oil the higher lands :ls the case may l»e. X890 Hoi.i)Rj:wooi> 
Miner's Right vii, 71 It was a goldfield ami a diggings in 
far-away Au-ttralia. 

6. eolhq. in pi. Lotlgings, quarters. 

1838 J. C. Nkai. Charcoal Sketihos II. riy (Farmer^ I 
reckon it's about time w« should go to otu* diggings. 1844 
r)i( Kp:NS Mart, Chne. xxi. She won’t l>c taken wit li a 
cold chill when .she realises what i.s being done in lliese 
1 diggings? x88a Chatttb. frnl. 87, I returned to my dig- 
' ging.n. tSBgJ.K.J Kko.AfL yi/ree men in Boat 187 Wc look 
out the hamper, .aiid started off to look for diggings. 

6. all rib. and Cotnb., as di^ing^- machine, -ypaile, 
-spter, -slieh; digging-lifo, life ut the jjold-dig- 
ginj;s. 

17x9 De Fok Crusoe (1S40) II. vi. 125 A digging spade. 
tS^OiKNWAi.T.is Hi'io U'or/d 1. 1 20 .Shafts were .suiik, wind- 
lassi:?. erected, ami the whole paiaphcrnalia of digging life 
called into requisition. 1865 Lurhock /V v 4 . 7 y;//cr 358 The 
digging-sticks arc made of a young mangrove tree. 1874 
Kniohi- tfiet. Mech. f. 702/2 Digging machine (Agrir.), 
a spading-inachtoe for loosening and turning the soil. 1873 
.A. S.uiTii AWo Hist. Aberdeensh. 11 . 1120 'I’he next expeii- 
inent was with the ‘ digger ’ . . formed by taking the mould- 
board ofl* the plough and putting on the digging breasts, 
t Bighely Forms : i diejel, dfosol, d^^el, 

3 dix^. [OK. d/e^el, -ol (:— O'Jcut. ^daugilo-), 
found beside ddagol f.’^daugolo-'), —OIIO. taugal, 
tougnl {thiugal, dou^al) dark, secret : cf. tougan, 
dougan concealed, secret.] Secret, obscure. 

Beoionlf 2719 Hie clygcl loud warIxeaS. niooo Be 
Domes P.rge {iBjh) |?.’el hit ne ay die:^cu 3 )>.7;t J»K-*t dihle 
w.xs. ibid. 135 Dixie ^(ejxincas. a XS50 Orvl iS- .\'Ight. 2 
Ic.h w'as..In one swijic di^ele hale, c 1*75 Lav. 26933 ilii 
romeii in one wodc..in one dale deopc, di^clc bi-halues 
Lc xao5 di3clcii*lnha:hicsl. 

Hence Di'glielliolie, dlgheliche (also dihlice> 
di^oliche, diellcho) adv., secretly ; Di'ghelness 
(di^elnesae, diheluess), secrecy ; also Dl'ghen- 
iicli ff. [cf. 01 IG. lougatt], secret; Digheallolio : 
adv., secretly. ] 

( 893 yF.t.FRED Oros. 11. 1. § 5 J>nrh (Jodes dio7;clne.ssa. ibid. \ 
VI. XXI, He wcard dicJ^cllice cristen. ^961 .f!'THKLW0i.D Rule 1 
67 . Bcnet ■ 1 885 1 1 34 Swa dililir.e wunieude. c xooo Ags. Gnsf. 
Matt. xiii. 35 lc bodice dixelnesse. Axsoo Winteney Rule 
.St. Benet .\xvii. ii888t 67 Hij sctillau oft dihlice ealdc 
witan . . sarndan. citoo Trin. Coll. Horn, zoi He .secheS 
forte di^cliche sinuh^S l>er inne, 

rxaoo Ormin 5501 E'uil wcl tunnderrstanndcnii Off all 
hoc in Godcss hus pc deopc di^hclhiess. exsoe Lay. 415 
A.ss.arncu.s hit reddc mid dhenliehe nincn. Hnd. 13539 
Ford riht faren we him to, di^elHche & stille. a xaag Sf. 
Marker. 16 'lo iinderstondcu .so dcnie ping niit .so derf, of 

f [ode.s dihelncsse. ^xsys Lay. 6650 Di^jeoliche [xaos du^e- 
ichc] hine bi-witic, ana bis name deorne, 

Dighere, ob.4. form of Dykr. 

Bight (doit),!'. Now trrrA. and rflwt/. Forms: 

I diht-an, 2-3 diht-en, 3-4di5t-e(n, (4dyghte, 
di^t, di^th, 4-5 dyht, di^te), 4 6 dighte (5 
dyte, dyth, 5-7 dlte, 6 dyght), 4- dight (6- 
Sc. dioht, 8^ north, dial, doeght, doet). Pa. t. 

I dihte, dihtode, 2-4 dible, dijte, 4 dieted, 
-k1, 4-5 di^t, dy^t, 4- digbt (6- Sc. diohtit). 


Pa. pple. 1 (go)diht, dihted, 3-4 (i)dlht, 3- 
dight, (7 dighfced, 6- Sc. dichtit). [OK. dihtan, 
ad. L. dietdre to dictate, coinnosc in language, 
appoint, prescribe, order, in med.L. to write, com- 
pose a speech, letter, etc. : sec Dictate v. Parallel 
forms are OIIG. dihtbn, tihtCm, tietdn, thicibn to 
write, compose, MUG. tihten, dichten, to write, 
compose, invent, contrive, mod.G. dichten to com- 
pose verses or poetry, MI.G. dichten to compose, 
institute, contrive, set (oneself), LG. r/zV/f;/ 

10 versify, invent, contrive, lliink out. MDu. diaiten 
to compose writing), contrive, institute, prepare, 
mod. Du. dichten to invent, compose, versify ; also 
Icel. dikta to compose or write in I.atiii, to write 
a roimnce, to romance, lie, .Sw. dikta to feign, 
fable, Da. digte to make jioems (from Ger.). The 
mutual rcl.ations of the GK., OllG., and Norse 
words are not (juitc clear; Itut the difference of 
foimation between OK. dihtan\—^dihijan, and 
OIIG. tihtihi V '.^*dihtdjan, indicates that they are 
indejjcndent adoptions of the I^atin, although the 
change of zf to f shows that the word is old in 
German. The Norse word must be of later adoption : 
if it were old, the cxiieclcd form w'oiild be *dltt(t. 

From the scnsc.s of literary dictation and compo- 
sition in wltii:h it was originally used, this verb 
receivcil in MK. an extraordinary sense-develop- 
ment, so as to be one of the most widely used 
words in the language. Special representatives of 
tluse MK. sense.s, survive dialectally, esp. in the 
north ; the modern literary language knows the 
pa. pple. dight, which after being nearly obsolete 
111 tne i8lh c., has been largely taken up again 
by ])oets and romantic writers of the iplh c. in 
seii-ses 10, 14. (In MUG. dichten had also a much 
gre.-ttcr development of meaning than in mod. 
German.)] 

I. To dictate, appoint, ordain, order, dispose of, 
deal W'ilh, treat. 

i‘ 1 . trans. T’o dictate, give directions to, direct. 
Ohs. (Only in QIC.) 

<• tooo Ags. Gos/>. Man. x.vviii. 16 Da ferdon )>a endhtfuu 
biiining-unilitas on )>oiie nuinl, .se ha’lyml hcom dilitc. 
c 1000 /Ei I'KIc Gen. xvi. 3 .Abiani baclyde swa. swa liini dyhlc 
.S.'irai. Ibid, xxxix. «3 I)ri}itt.'ii b'Cr.- • dibtu hiin bw'.'ot lie 
(Ion .sccoldc. eiooo - On O. 'Pest, (in Sweel B, Reader 
Moyses awTat..swa sw'.'v liiin God sLlf dihte on heora 
suntlerspr,TCC. 

1 2 . T'o appoint, ordain. Ohs. 
c xoooAgs. Gosp. Luke xxii. 2C) lc cow dihte sw-a min ficilcr 
inc rice diblc. axaas Peg. blnth. 1606 pc dcorc drilitin 
Iiaiicd idllii ow ba f>e blisfulc mine of hi-, ii'orcnc.^ a 1100 
j Cursiir M. 936i>(Coil.) llow' be fader of hciu;n Digbt 7u.s 
I dorc sun to .send. £1330 K. Hkijn.nk Cbron, (1810) \v.^ pat 
Sri-uen to dt.de >vas dight. 1340 Aycnb. 7 He nuede b*: 
wordle an ordaynede di",tej. 1^0 Hamtolk Pr. Cousc, 
7795 P« ioye.s sere pat God lia.s ordaynd b*'»r»i and dyglit. 
f 1374 CiiAi ci rt Troyhis iv. ii6t« (1188) Thei* a.s |»c doin of 
! Mynos w'olde it dyghle. a X400 Pisiiii o/Su.xnn 267, 1 am 
deolfolicb d.-impiied, and to deb rlibt. e Z400 Loll. 6cj 
A iuge is seid for be diiib ri^t lo be peplc.. 14. . E. H blisc. 
(Wiirion Club) 12 A drederullc payne U for me dyjte. X558 

11 ill of iVUlyson (Somerset 1 To.), Consyderyiig death to 
cuery man is dight. lx8o8 Scott Mann. t. vi, T'he golden 
legend bore aright, ' Who cheeks at me, lo death is flight.'] 

t 3 . To oriler, keep in order, manage, govern, 
rule. Ohs. 

c xaos Lay. 6848 Wei wes bi.ssc londe idiht. ibid. 7220 He 
makede b«'rnc kalender |>c dihted b-*'"® moiied & b® ibi*i’ 
10201 pu .sctteii lieo hiscu|>e.s pan folken to clihten. c IR30 
Hali Meid. 7 Dc5 hire in to drccehunge lo clihten hu.s & 
hinen. xtM R. Gi.oec. (1794) 424 Kyng Henry & hys wyf 
. .So wcl dy«c ICngelond, bj^t- yt wa.s wyde ytold. c 1400 
67. .•lliwiMS (Laud 622) 28 Religious bat her lijf willen di^th. 
?r{ 1500 Chester PI., Balaam 4 I'alnk 397 A ChiUIc .. in 
Hcthlein shall be borne, Tliat shall be Duke to digbt and 
deale, .and rule the folke of Israeli. X5n World 4 Child ^ 
in H.'ud. Dodsley I. 274 Chiist rose upon the third day .. * 
That all .shall deem and dight. 

+ 4 . To deal with, treat, handle, use (in some 
manner) ; often to maltreat, abuse. Ohs. 

exaos I..\y. Z 1030 Hu he mihte dihten /Elene hi.s dohter. 
c XS7S Ibid. 25907 pus he v.s diht to-day a soueniht. a X300 
Cursor M. 21447 ((iOtt.) S.ai me hu b^ W'ite him dight, If 
bat he lie dempt to be wid right. X303 R. Hrunnk fiandl. 
By tine 74a What mercy muyst bou a.ske.. Whan bou pus my 
soiie ha.st dynhte? ^1400 Lan/rauc's Cinirg. 320 pou^ pe 
fynger ne be but a Util lyme ‘^iit pou musle have good kun- 
nyng and good witt for to di^te it wel. ,^X 41 ^ Mirour 
Rtxlnacmm 1758 Two slrongc ^onge men. .Dight Ilelyodore 
with thaire whippes til he als dede thare layc. X5X3 Douglas 
fkneh VI. viii. 51 How cuirwes ony suflirit the ho to dychi? 
x^3 H- (JoocK (Arb.ms Acteoii wofull wyghi, Ju 

what a manner, all to tome, hi.H criiell Dogs him dyght. 
i6<o H. Discolliminium 52, I feare also at length some or 
other will come and dight us to purpose. 

+ b. Spec. To have to do with sexually. Obs. 
f xiM Chaucer Wfes Prat. 398 Al my walkyngc out by 
nyghte Wa.s for tespye wenches bat he dighte. Ibid, 767 
I..etc hir lecchour dighte hire al the iiyght. c tjM — Mam 
ciplds T, 208. X393 Lancu P. PL C. ii. 27 In hus dronke- 

iics.se a day bus dountres he [Lot] dighte And lay by hem 
Irobe. 

ts. To dispose, place, put, remove. Obs. 
if97 R. G1.0VC. (X734) 248 Cuj^p now joure my^te, How 
3e mow pis stones uest to pe schtp dy^te. m 1300 Cursor M* 
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X7J13 (Cott.) Quy Blame me . . for I a man in grafdUt, In a 
toumb |)at was myn aweii? 13^ Aymb. sio Alle )»03tes 
ulcssliche and woralcHchc me ssei dhte uram be herte |>et 
wylc Kod bidde. 1303 Gowkk Cm/, 111. 270 Wlian he was 


dyRbt. fS3S Stkwart Cron. Scot. II. 52^ The deid corpis in 
tha flang ;^nd syne kest on the muldis on the clay, The 
grene era syne, and dycht the laif away. 

t b. Jig. To put into a specified state or condi- 
tion ; esp. in to dight to deaths to put to death, kill, 
slay (see also a). Ohs, 

13., E, E. Allit, A B. 1266 Di^len dekenes to debe, 
dungen doiin rierkkes. c 1340 Cursor M, 18041 (Triri.) j>at 
dede from deb to lif ho di^t. 1393 Gowku Con/. II. 145 H.i, 
to what peine she » dight. 14x5 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II . 125 
Thorow hem many on to deth were dyght. 1460 Lyheaus 
Disc, 1719 To dethe they wyll her dyghte. c 1490 Hknhy 
Wallace iv. 68 Your selo sone syne to dede that think to 
dychf. X579-B0 North PMank (1676) 13 Bold I'hcscus 
to cruel death him di^t. *586 J. Hookkr GiraM, Irel. in 
Holinshed IT. 179/3 The carle would hauc.. dighted the 
lord goiiernour and all the garisons to greater troubles. 
X664 Flpddixn F. viii. 78 Fur unto death till we be dight 
1 promise here to take thy part. 18x7 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless vi. vi, Still in the posture as to death when di^ht. 

+0. With inverted construction : 'I'o cause, bring 
about, inflict f death). Ohs. 

M07 Elegy Ediv. /, i, A stoundc herkneth to my song, 
OrilucI that Deth hath diht us newc. c 1330 Will. Palerne 
151 Hire deth was nci^ di^t. f 1400 Destr. VV/y 9558 Mychc 
dole is vs dight to-day. a 1430 C071. Myst, 365 On of ;tou is 
liczy my ticthc here to dylh. 41473 Partenay 3444 Yff 
atwixst his handis he hym hauc inygnt. He wold make hym 
ende. And shametious deth dight I 

II. To compose, construct, make, do, 

te. To compose (with words) ; to set down in | 
writing. Ohs. 

c xooo i1ir.FHic Li/e Os 7 vold in Sweet A. S. Reader (1879) 
10s Nu cwii-'b se ii.at^a Bcda, 9e 9as boc ^edihte. c 1203 T.ay. 
3150 He letten writen a writ & wel hit lette dihten. c 1273 
INd. 20669 ^i-** hit in none boke idiht bat euere her were 
soch fiht. c 1425 Hnm/ole’s Psalter hfetr. I’rcf. 48 Whos 
wol it write, 1 rede hym r>’}*th, wiytc on warly lyne be lync, 
And make no more b^-'U berc i.s dygth. a 1440 Sir Degrei*. 

I S3 A lettre has he dyglit. 

t7. To compose, put together, frame, construct, 
make. Ohs. 

a 1x73 Coil. Horn. 233 He alle ^esceop, and all dihte 
wi8-ute swince. cxwsTrin. Coll.^Hom. 25 Ure fader in 
heuene feide b*^ Uines to ure licame . . and swo dijelichc 
hit al dilile, bat on elche fein^^’; is hem onsene. c 1203 Lay. 
23532 Walles heu giiiiiien nhten, ba ^.'cten heo gunnen 
dihten. a 1300 Cursor Al. 16^15 (Cott.). A schippe be-houcs 
be to dight. ffdd. 12388 (Cott.) Plogb and naru cuth he 
(light. rx340 /hid, 23216 (IVin.) No more ..ben peynted 
fire .. bat on a wal hi tnon were dijt. (rx4oo Maunoev. 
(1839)2!. 70 The place., is fidle well dyghte of M.arblc. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 509 Nygh thi bestes dight A tire 
in colde. 1607 Sclud. Disc. agst. A ntichr, i. ii. 7a Hee dight 
himselfc a triple crowne. 

tb. To perform, do., . I 

rx203 Lav, 15513 Fiillc 'breo nihten heorc crafles heo 
dihten. CX460 Play Sacrum. 849 Alas y^ cuer thys dede 
was dyght. 1596 .SrKNsKK I'. Q. v. ii. 18 Curst the hand 
which did that vengeance on him dight. 

III. 1 o put in order, array, dress, direct, pre- 
pare, make ready, or proper. 

+ 8. To put or place in order, to set in array, to 
array; to arrange. Ohs. 

(■'1203 T.ay. 20563 Huwel sculde dihtrn b^itti bnsend 
cnihten. Ibid. 27337 pa bas ferde wes al idiht, ba wes hit 
dai-liht. c 13M K. Brunnf. Chron. (1810) a A hede, bat vs 
to werre can dight. X373 Bardour Bruce 11. 56.^ His men in 
hy he gert bo dycht. la 1500 Merlim 1784 in Fui niv. Percy 
Folio I. 477 All they can out ryde, & dighteii them without 
fayle to giue Sir Vortiger battayle. [xSax Joanna Baii.lik 
/net. Leg., Wallace Ixi, Were with their leader dight.] 

0. To equip, fit out, furnish (itdih what is needed). 

In later use blending with sense xo: which see as to the 
modern u.se of the pa.ui>le in romantic language. 

CX103 Lav. Z5104 ilifc .scip he dihte mid br«o hundred 
cnilhlten. a 1300 Cursor AT. 24807 (Edin.), Wit tresori his 
schip was diht. c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 617 
Du dight a schip wip^sail & ore Ryght as bou a m.Trchnund 
wore. 1460 Capcravk Chron. Nyne hundred c.Trtis dith 
with hokis of yrun. 1470-83 Mai.ory Arthur ii. xv, He 


Du dight a schip wip sail & ore Ryght as bou a m.Trchnund 
wore. 1460 Capcravk Chron. Nyne hundred c.Trtis dith 
with hokis of yrun. 1470-83 Mai.ory Arthur ii. xv, He 
entryd in to a chambyr that was merucillou.sly wcl djTle 
and rychely. X533 Am*. Parker J*s. li. 149 Wylh .sacrifice 
of calfe and cow, they shall thyiie aukers dyght. 1590 
Spenskk F . (?. I. iv. 6 The hall.. With rich arr.Ty and 
cosily arras dight. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. i. vi, Wliy do 
these .steeds .stand ready (light 7 //w^v.xxvii. In .Sir WiMiani'K 
armour dight, Stolen by his Page, while .slept the knight. 

t b. With inverse constr. ; To fit (some equip- 
ment) to or upon. (Cf. 10 b.) Ohs. or arch. 

(ri473 Rat/Coihiear6-f7 With Dosourls to the durLsdicht. 
2871 r. H. Waddkll Ps. xIv. 3 Dicht yer swiird ontil yer 
thie. 

10. To clothe, dress, array, deck, adorn {tit. and 
Jig.), t 7'o dight naked., to undress, strip. 

In this sense the pa.ppte. dight Is used by .Sir Walter 
Scott, and in later poetic and romantic language : it appears 
to be often taken .as an archaic form of decked. 

ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 Clcnscd of fule sinnes, and 
diht mid loSlesnesse. a 1300 Cursor Af. 24352 (Kdim), pan 
nicodem. .Wit losep nampat cors 10 diht. c 1330 Eing 0/ 
Tars 848 The soudan dihte him naked anon. CX340 Cursor 
Af. a249(Fairf.), pai dight ham in bat tide wib hors skynnys 
and camel hide. xsjjS Wyclif Isa. %\. 19 A worchere m 
sflucr schal di^te It with platw of silucr. a 1450 Ent. de 
ta Tour {xm) 60 The thinge that she dite so her selff with. 
1330 Palsor. 5t6/x a foule woman rychly dyght semeth 
fayre by candell lyght. x^ Spknskr Cal Jan. 22 

Thy sommer provrae with Dafladilliet dight. 1596 ^F.Q. 
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IV. X. 38 Damzels in soft linnen dight. xtfoo Holland Livy 

II. vi. 48 Dight [decoratus] in our roiall cn&ignes and orna- 
ments. 163s Milton V Allegro ta The clouds in thousand 
liveries dight. x6m — ^ Penseroso 159 Storied windows richly 
(light Casting a dim religious light, 2632 Massincrr & 
Fikld Fatal Dmvry iv. {, To see a young, fair, handsome 
beauty unhandsomely dighted and incongruently accoutred. 
2663 Hi'Ti.f.r Hud. I. ill. 928 Just so the proud insulting 
La.ss Array’d .ind dighted Hudibms. 2808 Scott Afarm. 
VI. Introd. iii, But, O! what maskers richly dight. 2827 
WoRD.sw. Vernal Ode i. All the fields with freshest green 
were dight. /ixftfS Barmasi Ingot, /.eg., Wedding-day, 
There .st.Tiid the village maids dight in white. 2887 Bowen 
Virg. /Eueid lit. 517 Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

b. With inverse constr.: To put on (armour, 
apparel, etc.). (A S|»eiiserian use.) 

2590 Si'ENSEH F. Q. I. vii. 8 Ere he could his armour on 
him dight. 2390 — Afuiopotmos at His shinic wiiif^ . . he 
dill about him dight. 2392 — M. //ubberd 1279 Tho on 
hi.s head his dreadfiill hat he di];ht. 1654 Uavton Pleas, 
Eofts II. vi. 59 She straightway dight her robes. 

t c. To dress (a wound) ; to attend to as n 
surgeon or * leech *. Ohs. 

(•2340 Cursor AL 141^64 iFairf.), Ho hir oyncment me bo3t j 
& di3t bar-wib my fotc & shank. 1464 Maun. 4- Hvusrh, ! 
Exp. 246 'lo Watkyn the Kynggys Iiorseieche, ffor dytynge 
my m.'istcrys hor.s.ses Itj.s. iiij.cl. 24(W Ibid. 423 My w^’ife 
nayd to a .schorgem, fore dytengc of heme wane nc^ w.*is 
liortc, xij.d. f 2300 Spir. Remedies in Halliwcll Nugne 
IWt. 64 My . . wuunilys . . Wiie . . dci^ . . Her smertyng 
wyllc nat sutTre inc to slcpe, Tylle a ler.hc with dewle 
h.Tve theme dyght. ^ 1333 HF.Li.ENnFN /.ivy 11. (i8aa) 136 
He dcrcissit sonc eftir that his wound wc.s (ficht. 

d. ironically. To dirty, befoul, dial. 
x6m Makmion Hollatufs Leaguer 1. ii, .Straight wc shall 
fall Into a l.’iku tlcotwill foully dight us. 2674 Kay N.C. 
Words 14 'Fo Dight : Chcsliire to foule or dirty one. x8^ 
Lonsdale Gloss., Deet, to dirty. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 

s. v.,Thy ban’s i.s strange an* (lighted up wi* dirt. 

I II. To m.'ike ready, get ready (a jierson) : 
chiefly re/l. lo make oneself ready, jircparc, set, or 
address oneself /o do something). Ohs, 

c X203 liAV. 12429 Seul5$e heo heoni dihten to bi-witon bn 
djeh mid cnihteii. a 1300 Cursor Af. 11179 (Colt.). loM;iili 
dight him for to ga 'Fo 1 ir.iblef.rn. 1375 ( 'an tic . de Creatioue 
in Anglia 1. 303 etc., Kue di^tc here to childyng. r2400 
JJestr. Troy 8036 1’hc dethe of b-'it Duke he dight hym to 
venge. c 2425 SciVH Sag. (P.) aHp I «it dyght messangers jarc 
Aftir hym for to fare, a 1550 Cnristis EirkcGr, ii,To dans 
lliir damyscllis thame diclil. ? 1591 C’ti-ss Pemukoick Dole, 
/all /.av Clorinda 105 m Spenser Asfroph., Full many other 
inoe . . kJan dight thcmscive.s t’ express their inward woe 
With doleful bays. 2396 Si’Kn.ser /•'.{}, vi, ii. i8 He. . straight 
bids him dight Himself to y(a:Id his Love. 

1 12. r^. To direct oneselj or otie*s way ; to 
make one’s way, rei)air, go. Ohs, 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 10551 (Oort. », (Jiicn bis ungel away wtw 
diht, Tua men b<:r cam were did in quiht. c 1330 R. 
Bkunne Chron, (i8ro) 113 Siben flu.] dicht him lo Scollind. 
£'1386 Chaucer MonFs Prol. at Ana out at dore anon 
1 moot me dightc. 2430 Lvdo. Chron. Troy iv. xxi.v, 'Fo- 
warde Troye your way was not dyght. c 1450 St, Cuthhert 
(Surtet?s) 788 t’o be currok ]»»* b‘ai« dyght. 1596 Spen.skr 
F. O. IV. 1. 16 I'hey both uprose and to their w.iics them 
digrit. /bid. v. iv. 43 She fiercely towards liiiii her self gan 
(light. 

fia Irans. To direct, address, proffer, offer. 
Obs, rare. 

axjpo Cursor Al, 13990 (Cott.) Ful fair seruis s^mon him 
dight, Als w.ift to .suifk a lauerding right. 1393 Guwkk 
Con/. II. 173 Gofldcs..To whom In! gre.it honour they 
dighien. 2568 T. How’ell Arb. Amrtic (1879) 46 Hir 
wylling helpe .she dighteii, 

14. 'ro prepare, make ready for use or for a 
purpose ; a. in general sense. (Revived in poetic 
and romantic use.) 

a 1323 /^nfse P.salter Song of Simeon, For myn e^eii 
seV-U |>yn hellu:, pc wlilch b^u dijl^d to forc pc face of idle 
folke.*;. ^2340 Cursor A/. 13767 iFairf.), per-111 was angrls 
wont to lilt and b^f Ah water di^t. c 2400 Rom. Rose 
A nyght His iiistrumentis woldc he diglit, For to Idowc 
it nmxe sowue. £’2420 l^allnd, on Hush. i. 1123 Orounden 
.shcllcs dight With Hour of lyme. <'2440 Promp, Parr. 
123/2 Dyhtyn’, paro, preparo. 2476 Vlumpton Cotr. 36 
As for the cloth of tny lidics, TIcii. Cloughe putt it to a 
.shcrcm.in to dight. 1320 Lane. JVills II. 11 My yanie y* 
is sponue, to dyght it and iiiakc in rloih. 1590 Si*i-.nskr 
F. O. II. xi, 2 Alma, .to her gue>tes doth bounteous banket 
(light. 2^ DALPVMri.K tr. Leslie's /list. Scot. i. 94 Th.iy 

t. ike the hail meklcw.nuc of aiie slain ox, thay lurne .ind 
dicht it, thay fill it pan Ho. with water parllie with ficra lie. 
2609 Skf.nh Reg. Alaj. 127 And gif they dicht, or picpair 
the fiesh not well, they sail restore the .skailh to the awiicr 
of the beast. T6f3 JIkaijm. & Vl. Coxcomb xv. iii, H.ivu a 
care you dight things handsomely. iBax Joan.n.\ Baim.ie 
A/et. Leg., Elder Tree xxv. To dight him for earth or 
heaven. 1871 B. 'I’avixjr T'ausi (1875) II. v. i. 272 llasie 
and let the meal be dighted 'Neath the garden’s blooming 
trees. 1887 Morris Odyss. iv. 768 'ITiis b?uccn of the many 
wooers digfits the wedding for u.s then. 

In Specific senses : tb. To prepare, make ready 
(food, a meal) ; to cook ; to prepare or mix (a 
potion or medicine). Ohs. 

a xjoo Cursor Af. 24398 (Cott.) pai did him dight a bitter 
drink, . . of gall of alssil graid. e xyn R. Bhunne Aledit. 49 
pe soper w.i.s dyjt as y nerd .scy. c 2400 Maunukv. tUoxb.) 
xiv. 64 For bai hafe lytill wode, b‘d dight pairc mete 
with dung of lieste* dried at be sonne. 24 . . Noble Bk. 
Cookry (Napier 1882) 96 To dight a pik in sauce. 2439 
Corpus Christi Coll. Contract in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 259 His mete to be dyght in the kcchyn at there 
coslis. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/x She kIcwc a paske 
lambe . . and dighted and sette it to fore hym. 2333 Covek* 
dale Gen. xxv. 29 And Jacob dight a meace of meate. — 

X Esdras i, 12 As for the thank offeringes & the other, they 


I dight them in kettels & pottes. 2362 Mollvbush Horn. 
I Apoth. 20 Chap it smal and dight it lyke a thycke potage. 
a 1569 Kincksmyi.i. Gtdly Adxdse (tsw)^ The fine co^e 
men dight the rude morsell with some conccite of their 
cunning. 2721 Keixy Sc. Prov. xa (Jam.) A friend's dinner 
is soon dight. 

c. Fo repair, put to rij^hts, put in order (what 
is out of order). Now dia/. 

(1X200 Cursor Af. 19755 (Cott.) ‘ Rise’, he said. *bi bedd 
b«u diglit ’. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2570 With in thre 
(lays (ill hale dyght. 1380 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 121 Item 
paid 10 Thomas Sim for (lighting the leads, iiijd. IxSyv 
A'". W. Line. Gloss., Dight up, to repair, put in order. ^1 
niiiii hev lliese y.itcs an’ stowps dighted up afore th’ steward 
comes *.] 

d. To pol ish or burnish up so as to fit for use ; 
to cleanse from rust, or the like. Ohs. or dial. 

a 1400 CiiAUrtiK Rom. Rose 941 Arowis . . shaven wel and 
dight. rX3oo Debate Carp, /''W.v, Tl.iiliwc11 Nugac Poet. 
15, I schallc rube, with all my myght, My niuyster tolys for 
to dyght. 1513 Dnrr.i.AS Hinds vni. vii. 133 Anc part 
polyst,btirnystweiil .ind dycht. x<gys~v^Christ'sCvll.Autiii- 
lik. in Willi.s iS: Claik Cambridge (1BS6) 11. ao6 Item payd 
\ . for dyghtyng the ecle and caiidyllst ykke.s x'*. 1335 Covkr- 
DAi.K liarudi vi. 22 lixcopte some body dight off incir rust, 
they wil gene no .sbync. 13^ Bit ienmen Cron. Scot. (1821) 
1. Pruheine p. xii, And dui.s the saulc fra all corruption dicht. 
£>1603 Montgomkrik A/isc. I'oenrs xli. 34 AH curugeous 
kniclitis Againis the day rlichtiK 'Flic brei.st filatc that bright 
is To feght with ih.iir fonc. 1674 91 Ray N. C. IVcrds 140 
To Dceght, E.xtergere^ muudare. a 1774 Feugusson Poems 
(1789) 11. 69 (Jam.), Wi ma.son’.s chisscl dichted neat. 1823- 
Bo J AMiF,soN .s. v., The act of smoothing a jiiece of wood by 
means of a plane is allied * dichting a deal 

e. To winnow, so as to separate the dean com 
from the chaff and other refuse. .SV. and north, dial. 

c xfixx CiiArMAN Iliad v. 498 And as, in sacred ficKirs of 
kirns, upon cuni-wiiinow'crs flies The ch.ilT, driven with .111 
oiipositc wind, when yellow Ceres dites. 16x8 - Hesiod 11. 
3.j;5 'Fo (light the sacred gift of Ceres’ hand, In some plate 
windy, on a w'cli pl.iii’d floor. ^ 1619 Naworth Househ. Hks, 
91 For llireshing and (lighting v bushells and a peck of 
wheal. 1786 Burns Atidr. Unco Guid, heading. 'I'he cleanest 
corn that e’er wu.s dight May hae some pyles o’ cafT in. 
2801 Jo. Hood Poems ( lam.) I'h.K it was hiwful, just, 
an’ right Wi' winda.sses folk's corn to dight. x6o8 K. 
Andkkkon Cumberld. Ball. 72 I'll nx his wark, an muck 
the b>T«.*s, Or deel, an thie.sh the cwom, 1816 Scott Old 
Alort. vii, A new-fangled machine for (lighting the corn frae 
the chaff. xl^8 Cuntbld. Gloss, Deet, (/irA*'4/, to winnow or 
(Iress corn. Alod. Sc. (Roxb.) Diclitin’ in the barn wi’ the 
w’indasses is a dusty job. 

f. To wiiie clean or dry. Sc. and north JSng, 
dial. 

x68x Coi-vii. Whies Supptic. (1751) lao With his banker- 
chief be digbl.s off ! cai.s from his cyc.s. 1724 Ramsav Tea-t. 
Afisc. (1733) 1, 8 He dighted his gno, and he jiri’d her mou*. 
2728 Anacreontic on Litve 21, 1 . . Dighted his face, his 
h.indics thuw'd. a 1803 Douglas Trag. viii. in Child //«/- 
lads ii^^a) i. lui/i .She’s l.icn out her handkerchief .. And 
nyc she dighted her futher'.s bloody wounds. x8i6 Scott. 
Old Mori, xl, Morton, .under w(;nt a rebuke for not ' dight- 
ing his sbuiic ’, 1830 Gm T l.ait>rie T, vii. iii. (1849) 327 She 
may (light her neb niul flee up. 1878 Cuntbld. Gloss,, Deet, 
dceght, to wipe or in.ikc clean. 1892 Northumbtd. Gloss. 
Mod. Sc. Dicht the table before you .set anylliiiig on it. 

'1 ake a cloth and dicht it up. 

tl6. To ‘ dress ' in husbandry (vines, land, etc.); 
lo cultivate, till, or attend to (plants, crops, etc.). 
C1400 hTAUNHKV. (Roxb.) xxii. 103 pc wbilk tele/. b<^ land 
. and dighic/ vynes. £2420 /'nllad. on Hush. n. 8» Yf the 
I vyne is (light with mannrs bond, 1496 Dwes /'aup. (W. 
i de W.) HI. xiv. 140/x Yf corn or grassc be in the fcldc & 
sholde be lornc but it were dyght & gadred, it is kfull in 
the holy dayes to sniic it. 153a H v.wv.’T .Xenophon's Honsek. 
(1768) 78 'I hc ground that is well tylled and dyght, W'yll 
cost© mochc more money. 2567 MAFLicr Gr. I'orest 46 It 
growelh in watcric placc.s and those sofilye dighted and 
banked about. 

me. To lift, raise. (An erroneous use by 
Spenser.) 

15^0 .Spknser F. Q. I. viii iB With which his hideous club 
aloft be dights. 

Hence ’I' Diarht, di^lited, ///. a. Ohs. 

2422 Ir. .'fecrefit .Secret., /'rir. i*riv. 165 J’ul her ynne 
of l»c forsayd digbtyd hony thiv Holes. 1533 Covnu- 
TMi.ii 7 er. xxxvii. af Fu be geucii hiiii a cake of^bred, and 
cN no iliglitc meate. 1569 Wills 4- hn>. N. C. (Surtees 
1835) 310 Eight dight calffc .skimies v\ 

Sdffhti ^h. dial. In Sc. dicht. [f. Dkjht tw.] 
A wijie, a rub in order to clean or dry : ace 
Dight v. 

1887 ill Donaldson Suppl. yamieson. 2889 J* M. Barrie 
Windmo in Thrums iii, ‘ For mercy’s s;ike, mother said 
Letdiy, ' gic yer fate a dicht, an’ put on a clean mutch ’. 
b. (Sec cjuot.) 

1890 Glottc. Gloss., Dight, 'a dight of n body’, a proud 
Ibiiig: ofawernmn. 

t Dight, adv. Obs. rare. Properly, fitly. 
ax^oa I.ord Randal 66 (Child Ballads 1864 if. 25) The 
birdie s.'it on the crap o' a tree, And 1 w’at it .sang fu' dight. 

Dighter (dai-l.'ii). Ohs, exc. dial. [OE. dihtere, 
f. dinian to dictate, etc. : see Dight, Corresp. to , 
MIKL tihia re, tihter, writer, poet, Ger. dichter 
poet.] One who dights, in various senses of the 
verb : a. A composer, author, director, ruler, pre- 
parer ; a winnower, b. A winnowing madline. 

a xooo St, Guthlac Prol. (Ooodw. 4) Ic wnte swa me Sa 
dihteras sicdon He his ltf..cu5on, c 1000 iELFRtc Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiilckcr 140/21 Commentator, e.tposUor, dihterc. 2340 
Ayenb. itxj Efterward ze|>|N: het he yn under, he i» di^tcre 
and gouernour and porueyour to his maynd. c 2337 Thersytes 
in Huzl. Dodsley 1. 422 David Doughty, dighter of dates. 
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BiaHniro. 


DIOITAtO*. 


titgS FtORroi Presfatoye^ a prouider. a dightei*, a vsurer. 
r^i CiMPMAM Iliad w 4^9 The chaff .. Which all the 
dicers’ feel, legs, arms, tbcir heads and shoulders whites. 
1805 A. Scorr Poems, DigltUft^' 0/ HarUv 69 (Jam.) The 
floaiiiig atoms did appear, I'o dab the dighters over. s89a 
l^\yrtkumhld. Ohss,, DighUr^ a winnower of corn. Also a 
wimiowinjf machine. 

Sighting ;tl^i tiq), vbl sb. [f. Dkjht v.] 

1. The action of the verb DiaiiT, in various 
st'n^es; putting in order, arraying, dressing, pre- 
paring, rep.'iiring ; winnowing (of corn) ; wiping. 

1340 Aycfik, 24 pe di^tingo of his house. Itid. 47 Levedi 
of iiaire di^tinge. c siio Tovi-: Ponavent. Mitt. xv. iC^ibbs 
iSrs.y 38 here is 110 bodyly mete so lykynee to me as hat is 
of byre tiyi^htynge. 1450 C/iunkw. Aic\ Jl^albcrs2vicK\ ShJ- 
/xlk (Nichols 1797) 188 For dityng of thc_ belles. 1458 
Citnn/tzv. Act\ Sf. Andreids, Last Cheap in Brit. Alag. 
XXXI. 249 Item, paied to a laborer for dightyng of the 
Clmrchawe, iii *. 1464 Mann. ^ Honseh. li.xp. Eng 274 

To Wyllyam llore for dytyngc of a gowne of my l:idyi>, 
xxiij.d. IS35 Cover hack Ezek, xxi. ix He h.ath pul bi-» 
Nwearde to y** dightingc. 1567 RIaplet Or, Forest Inlroil., 
Things. .of Natures tempering and diglitini^. j6h Flokio, 
Acaincio, adighting, a making fit or readie. a 1774 Fia<- 
ocssoN Farmers Ingle Poems (1845) 35 When, .lusty lassies 
at the dightin tire. 

2. (omy* (//.) + a. That with which something 
is dighted ; fittings. Obs, b. The winnowings or 
siftings of corn ; refuse in general, dial. 

Z59B Florio, CorrMi, ornaments, equip.agc. .furnitures, or 
dightings. 1768 Ross //<■/«/!»«• 35 Had my fallier sought 
the warld round. Till he the very dightings o't had found. 
i8q8 J.vMitHoN S.V., 1. Refuse, of whatever kind. 2. The 
refuse of corn, alter sifting, given to horses or cuttle. 
tDi-Atly, adv. Oh, [f. T)rGiJT///.<i. h'LY-.] 
In a weil-ecjuippefl mauticr, fitly, 
r 1633 T. Alums Pratt, IPks. (iSrtu I. 37 ^D.) Grounds full 
slOf ken, houses diglitly furnished, purses richly stuffed. 

Digit (di*d.: 5 il), sb, [ad. L. digiMis fingtr.] 

1. One of the five tcrinin.al divisions of the hand 
or foot ; a finger or toe. a. In ordinary langtiago, 
a finger. Now only humorous or affected. 

1644 Rolwhr Chirol. Aiijb, Where every Digit dictates 
and iloth ro.ich Unto our sense a mouth-excelling speech. 
1677 \V. Hi.’bbaro Euirraiive Poster, ro 'I’liey had dis- 
nicnihred one hand of all its digits. 1864 Sala in Dally 
Tel, Ji Nov., Why should they spoil their pretty digits with 
thinihlo and hou.scwifc? 

b. /oal. and Comp. /htat. (The proper term.) 

i8oa /)/«•«/. yml. yill. 283 We find among reptiles, all the 
cotul;in.ilions of digits, from five to one, taken between two 
paiis of hands or claws. ()\vi;N Skeleton in C/Vc. .S*c., 

Organ, ,Vat. 1. 219 In tlie marine cheiunia the digits of both 
limbs are elongated. 1870 Kom.K.ston Anint. Life 17 In 
the foot the fifth or outer digit is never prc.scnt. x88t 
Mivakt Cat 285 The special organ of touch is the skin, 
above all the skin of the miir/Ic, tongue, and digits. 

2. The breadth of a finger used as a measure ; 
a finger's breadth, Ihree-tpiartcrs of an inch. Some- 
times used .isssan inch. 

^ The Roman digitus wa.s of the foot {/es) 5:0*738 of an 
inch, or 18-5 millimeters. 

4x633 Acktim Mcdit. 11635) The Inch (or digit,) the 
i’aline, the Foote .. arc (all) Mettsurcs, which wee carry in 
our bixlie. N. <.:ari*en 1 kh Oeog. Del, i. viii . 195 A cubit 

contains, accoi^ing to Heron, a Foot and lia]fe,or 24 Digits. 
1649 kl. Danixi. Trinarch ., Hen, F, ccliv, 'Tis. .farre Ijcyond 
our Skill To measure out by Digits, Hanrie's fame. 1669 
Boyle Contn. New. Exp. ii. (i6S3> 5 When the Mercury 
hi the Tube . . de.sccnds to the height, of 29 Digits (I t.aku 
Digits for Inches thrunghout all this Tract). 1807 Rohinson 
ArchsepL Grueca iii. xx. 32X A certain round ulale three or 
four digits (or between two and three inches) thick. 1864 
H. Spencer Illnstr. Univ. Progr. i6t l^hc Egyptian cubit 
. . was divided Into digilii, which were finger-breadths. 

3. Arith. Each of the numerals below ten (ori- 
ginally counted on the fingers), expressed in the 
Arabic notation by one figure ; any of the nine, or 
(including the cipher, o) ten Arabic figures. 

(i398TRKVisA/»’4>'/i. DeP. R.\\x, cxxiii. (x4y5)983 Eche 
syrnple noinbre hyncth ten is Digitus ; and ten is the fyrst 
Art icuhi.s. J c 1445 Craft Nombrym^e^^. E. T. S.) 3 pere ben 
thre spicesof nombur. Gone i.s adigit, Ano)N;r is an Articiil, 
& he tojier a Coiiiposyt. 154a Kecokok Or. Artes (1575* 53 
A Digit is any number vnder 10. 1646 Sir T. Browne 

Psemi, F.p. IV. IV. 186 On the left (hand] they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred, on the right 
liaiid hundreds & thousand.s. 1674 ]r.\Y.'e. Arith, (1696)5 
Integers are . . diinded into Digits, Articles, and mixt mim< 
hers. Pkikstlev Led, llUt. v. xxxvi. 264 The nine 

digits ill Arithmetic. 1817 Hutton Course Math. I. 4 The 
NuiuIxts in Arithmetic are cxprc.ssed by the. .ten digits, or 
Arabii; numeral figures. 1893 Sm K. I3 ai.l Story o/Sun 56 
'fhe seven . . m&y be in error Tiy one or even two digits. 

attrib. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 91 Three from foure, or 
one di;4iie number from the next vnto it. 

4. Astron, The twelfth part of the diameter of 
Mic sun or mooti ; used in expressing the magnitude 
of an eclipse. 


1591 Nasiir Progmysiicatiou^ Wheras the Sun Is darkned 
but by digits, and that vpon y* south points. 1687 Dryden 
^ We. . Can calculate how long th* eclipse 


by ttigiis, anrt ttiat vpon 

Himipf /'. II. 609 We.. Car, ^ ...» 

endur’d, Who ititcrp<»s’d, what digits were obscur’d. 1706 
Hkarnk i.fllLxt. 2 May, Ye Sun.. was darkned 10 digits 4 , 
x8s4 MosI'i.i y Astron. xlv. (ed. 4) 147 The usual metht^. . 
is to clividc the whole diameter ujflhc disc into twelve etiuai 
pjuis c„Ucd digits. 1879 Proctor Rough Sk’ays (t88<j) o 
Jjjying was .TTKnit a digit in breadth. 

T o, Oeom. A degree of a circle, or of angular 
measure. Obs. rarP, 

1653 Gatakf.r yind Annoi, Jcr. 35 By their Calculation 
It wiw but (kven digits, and one fourth, which I cuiicciv to 
lie firteeii iiiuiutc». a digit consisting of sixty minutes. 


Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. L. I 
diRito moHstrare to point out with the finger.] 
irans. To point at with the finger ; to point out, 
indicate. 

1647 -77 Feltkam Resolves 1. xxviii. I shall never care 
to lie digited, with a That is he. 1708 BrU. Apollo No. X07. 
s/3 A m/Mt Pathetic Emblem this, To Digit out the Surest 
Bliss. 

Digital (di'dgit&D, a. and sb, [ad. L. digitalis 
of or belonging to the finger, f. digii-us a finger, 
Digit. Cf. K. digital (1545 in Hatz.-Darni.)] 

A. adj, I. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits. 

1656 liLouNt Glossogr.^ Digital, pertaining to a finger. 
1783 Auaf. Dial. v. (ed. 2) 285 At the end.s of the finijers 
these digital arteries. . unite. x8o4- 45 Svn. Smith F.ss. (ed. 
Heeton) 77 Here .are 160 hours employed in the mere digital 
ni'itccss of turning over leaves! 18^ G. Ellis 410 

The digit .'ll nerve-* of the .superficial branch of the ulnar are 
two. 1874 .Athenaeum 30 May, A lady, with an unparalleled 
d^rec of digital dexterity. 

2. Resembling a digit or finger or the hollow im- 
pression made by one: applictl in Anal, to various 
parts or organs. 

Digital cavity, the posterior corner of the lateral ventricle 
of the brain. Digital fossa, a pitdike depression on the 
thigh-lione, where live muscles are inserted : see quot. 1855. 
Digital impressions : see quot. 188 3. 

1831 K. Knox ifoynefs Anat. 428 The Digital Cavity or 
Posterior Horn Is entirely lined by medullary substance. 
X855 Holden Hum. Os/eol. (1878) 195 Hchtiul the m-nk of 
the femur, .’iiid beneath the projecting angle of the trochanter 
major, is a deep excavation called the digital fn.ss.*!. 1883 
Syd. .S’oe. Le.r., Digital^ impressions, the grooves on the 
inner surface of the cranial lioncs w*hich correspond to the 
convolutions of the brain ; .so called from their shape. 

3. Having digits ; hence digital-footed. 

1833 Sir C. I»f-i.t. Hand (1S34) 98 There arc some very rare 
inst.mces of a horse having digital extremitic.s. t8^ Sir S. 
Fkkcuson Ogham Inscri/t. 148 The digital feet unite these ! 

. . exanmics with other symliollsms . . Here also are found 
digital-looted equine figures. { 

1^. sb. +1. * 111 ( 1111 ^. 3 . Obs, ' 

£^-1430 Art Nomhryngc (F.. E. T. .S.j x Another digitallc 1 
is a nonihre with-iti to. ! 

2. A linger {humorous). i 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 160 To fling his broad plebeian 1 
paws and riglit cannie digitals around Sir Robert Peel. I 
1840 Ibid. XXll. 397 Hundreds of thousands v.Hiiish at flic 
touch of royal digitals. 1858 Lvmon IChat loili he do iw 
ix. Who wetu*. . paste rings upon unwashed digitals. 

3. A key played with the finger in a musical in- j 

slrument, as a piano or organ. i 

1878 \V. H. .Stonk. 9 c/. BaOs Afusic V, 62 Colin Brown’s 
Naiur.1l Fingerboard . . ITic digitals coii-sist cf three separate i 
M’ts . . The first, s<fCond, fourth, and fiflh tones of the .vcale ' 
are played by tlie white digitals. 

Digita*lia, Chem. : .see Digitalin. 

Digitalic (did^ita^dik), a, [f. Digital*tr t- 
-TC.] Of or pertaining to digitalis; in digitalic 
acidy an acid obtained from t)ic leaves of the fox- 
glove, crystallizing in wliite acicular prisms. 

1858 Hogg Feg. K^ingd. cxlv. 566 M. Morin, of Geneva, 
has uUo discovered in the leaves [of the Fox-glove] two 
acids; one fixed, which he calls digitalic acid, the other 
voIhIiIg, tiiul called antirrhinic acid. ^ 1863-74 Watts Diet. 
Chem, II. 328 Digit.alic acid crystallises in needles. 

Di^^tc^form (-taedif^^am), a. Bol. [f. L. 
digitalis (sec below) + -foum.] Of the form of the 
corolla of the fox-glove, ‘like campanulate, but 
longer and irregular . 

x8m C. DRU.SSER Kndim, Rot, 313 Digitaliform . . when a 
cormia which is somewhat campanulate is c ontracted near 
the base, ami h.as one oblique limb. 1883 Syd, Soe. Lex., 
Digitaliform. finger- or glove-shaped. 

Ugitalin (di d^italin). Chem. [f. Dioitai.-ib 
- h -TN.j The substance or substances extracterl from 
the leaves of the fox-glove, as its active principle. 

Originally supposed to be an alkaloid, and hence named 
digitatia. digitaline. but now known not to contain nitro- 
gen. There is reason to think, however, that differcitt liodic.s 
arc included under the name. 

1837 Cycl, VIII. 496/r An extractive sub.st.ance.. 
to which the name of Digitaline has been given. \[but. 495 
Digitatia, a vegetable alkali procured from the . . foxglove. 
1838 1\ Thomson Chem. Grg. Bodies 283 Digitalina has 
not yet been obtained in an isolated state.) 1874 Watts 
Diet. Chem. VI. 545 The more soluble (so-called German) 
digitalin is dbt.iined from the $ccds, the less soluble or 
crystallised variety from the leaves of the foxglove. ‘1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) >34 Crystal I izable digitalin 
occurs in. .needle shaped crystals, and po.Hscs.ses an intense 
and persistent bitter taste. x88i Standard 30 Dec. a/5 He 
asked fur five grains of pure digitolin, the active principle 
of foxglove. 

Hciice Di^taUnio (drnik) a., in Digitalinic 
acid. • an acid obtained by boiling insoluble digi- 
taliii with soda * {Sjtd, Soc. Lex.). 
fl DMtaliS (dtd 3 it/ 7 ’*lis). [mod.L., from L. 
digitms of or pertaining to the fingers ; the plant 
was so named by Fuchs 154 a, in allusion to the 
German name Fingerhui^ i.e. thimble.] 

1. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Scrophu- 
lariacese. including the foxglove {!). Purpurea). 

1 i !]68 Tuhner Herbalnt. 16 It is named of .some in Inline, 
JjigUalis.] 1664 Evelyn AW. I fort, (1720) aoo Sow divers 
Annuals. ..\8 double Mangold. Digitalis, Delphinium. 1791 
E. Darwin Bot. C'/rn/. <1799) 11. 108 Assumes bright Digi- 
talis’ dress and air. 


aitrib, S883 Syd, Soe. Lex. s. v. Digitalis iitutura^ 
Five parts of pounded digitalis leaves. 

2, A medicine prepared from the fox-glove. 

*799 hied, yml, 1. 57 A frequent cause of Ibe (allure of 
digitalis may lie attributed to tlie careless mode of preparing 
it for use. 1800 Ibid, IV. 532 He has taken the tipcture of 
Digitalis. 1837 Cycl. VIII. 49^ Digitalis has the 

power of reducing in a remarkable de^ce the heart's action. 

Digitally (<U-di;itili}, ado. [f. Digital a.-k 
-LY K] By means of or with respect to the fingers. 

x83a Fraser's Mag. V. 4x2 'Che present paper . . i.s not by 
the same hand that inditctT the other. We have had nothing 
to do, digitally speaking, with either. 1845 Ford //<z«rA 
bk. Spain 83 '1 he ancient contemptuous * fig of Spain ' . . is 
digit.'illy reprc.scnted by inserting the head of the thumb 
between tlic fore and middle finuers. 

t Di'gitary, Obs, [fl.. digit’ us Digit : see 
-AKV.] Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous. erup- 
tluii of pustule.s in the digitary intenstices. 

Digitate (di’d^ite'^t), a. {sb.) [nil. L. digitdt-us 
li:iviijg fingers or toes, f. digit-us finger.] 

1. Zoo/. Of quadrupeds: Having separate or 
divided digits or toes. 

i66x Lovell Hist. .Anim. ^ Min. Tntrod., Solipeds and 
bisiilc.s u.sually being greater than the digitate. 1835-6 Toon 
Cyd. Anal. i. 470/2 'I'lie characters of tlie Carnivora as dis- 
tinct from the re.Ht of the digitate animals. 

2. Divided into p.arts resembling fingers : spec, 
a. Bot, Of It.aves, etc. : Having deep radiating 
divisions ,* now usually ajiplied to compound leaves 
consisling of a number of leaflets all springing from 
one point, as in the horse-chestnut. (Hence in 
Comb .iA digitatc-pinuate.) b. Zool, Having, or 
consisting of, fingcr-like processes or divisions. 

X788J. I .EE Introd. Bot, in. vi. (ed. 4) 20Z 'The Folio)c.s of 
which the digitate IfCtif consists. 1818 Stark Klem. Nat, 
Hist. II. 373 Willi'S, .cleft or digitate. 1870 Hooker Sfttd. 
/'/■VIZ 423 Spikes digitate, spikclets minute --Cynodim. x88o 
Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. xoi Palmate or Digitate I.caves.. 
ill which the leaflel-s all stand on the summit of the petiole. 
tB. as sb. A digitate quadruiied (see A. 1 }. Obs. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. Sf Min. Introd., ( Iviparous digi- 
tates, having diverse toes, and bringiiig forth eggs. 

Digitate (di-dgit^U), v. [f. L. digit-m + •atk-'J : 
cf. Digit ?i.] 

1 1. trans. To point at with the finger ; Jig. to 
point out, indicate. Obs. rare. 

1658 J. RuniNsoN Etfdoxa vjii. 46 I'hc .supine rc.sting on 
Water oncly by retention of Air. doth digitate a reason. 

2. intr. To liecomc divided into finger-like paits. 
X7^ Stkdman Surinam II. xix. 68 These again diverge 

or digitate in long broad leaves. X840 G. F.i.i.is Aunt, 39 
Pro(:cssc.s of it. .cross or digitate with the white bundlc.s, 

3. tratis. To express with the fingers, {mneedtse.) 
1843 New Monthly Mag. VI 1. 498 'they talk with tlieir 

fingei'.s and digitate (piotations from Sliak-speare. 

Digitated di*d 5 ittrited), a, [f. L. digitdOus 
Dioitatk o. + -E1>.] 

1. Zool. and Bot. - Digitate a. 

X646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud, F.p. vi. vi. 298 Animals miilti- 
fidoiis, nr such as are digitated or have several! divisions in 
their feete. 1753 Ciiamber.s Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf. Digi. 
tated Leaf, cxprc-sscs a compound one, formed of a numl^r 
of simplR fuUula, placed regularly on a common petiole. 
1839-47 Todd Cyct. Anat. III. 05/2 ’['he stiucture mluded 
to IS a digit.'xtcd extension of the whole substance of the 
upper part of the iris. 1840 F. l). Bknnktt Whaling T'oy. 
11, 146 The bones of the arms coincide with those of digitated 
(luadruped.s, 184^ Darwin Foy. Nat, xviii. 1x879) 4^3 The 
bread-fruit, conspicuous froiii its. .deeply digitated leaf. 

2. Having divisions for the toes. 

188a Times 27 Mar. 6 Digitated stockings for pedestrian.s. 
z88a Standarti 19 .Sept. 5/z Digitated socks. 

Digitately (ai'di;itc>tli), adv. [f. Digitate a, 
4 - -iiY «.] In a digitate manner. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 619 Branches compressed, digi- 
lately subdivided. x8to Baker in yml Bot. XI. 70 The 
leaves arc siimple or digitately trifoliolate. 

Digitation (cHd^itJi Jan). [f. Digitate v. or 
a. : .see -ation. Cf. F. digitation Cotgr.] 

1 1. A touching, or pointing, with the finger. Obs, 
1658 Phillips Digitation. a poiiitinjj; with the fingers. 
x688 R. H01.MK Artnoury 11. 387/t Digitation. .is a bare or 
simple touching of ajhing. xytz-rSoo in Bailhv. 

2. The condition of being digitate ; division into 
fingers or finger-like processes. 

[x 6 s 6 Blount Olossogr.. Digitation. the form of the fingers 
of both hands joyned together, or the manner of their so joy n- 
ing. Cotgr, ini-1800 111 Bailkv]. 1847 Craig, Digitation. 
division into fingers, or finger-like processes, as exhibited 
by several of the mu.sclcs..in their coalescence on the ribs, 
o. concr, (Zool. and Bot.) One of a number of 
finger-iike processes or digitate divisions. 

Z709 Blair in Phil. Treuu. XXVIL T14 Where the Liga^ 
ments cease, they become . . at their upi>er extremities half 
round, and sometimes form'd into Digitations. i8oa Bincley 
Anim, Biog. (1813) I. 17 Sometimes, as in the Bats, the 
digitations of the anterior feet are greatly elongated. 1837 
t^uAiN Elem. Anat. (ed. 4) 350 Its anterior border presents 
eight or nine fleshy points or digitations. 1856-8 W. Clark 
I ’an der Hoeveds Zool. 1. 393 Wings,. cloven, with fringed 
diKitaiions. 

Digitato-(didgitF>'tp), comb, form of Digitate 
a . ; m Bigltato-paliftatt a., shaped like a hand 
with finger-like divisions; Digitato-plniuito a,^ 
Bot. having finger-like divisions bearing pinnate 
leaflets. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 527 Apex often digitato-palmale. 
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MgW'Cdi-dgiti). combining form of L. digiim I 
finger (see Digit j^.). lM*gitlf6rm o., finger-like, 
digitate. lllsgittiie*rvate, 1ll^gltiiie*rvea, Bl:- 
fittiie'rvGlUi adjs,^ Boi., having the ribs of the 
leaf radiating from the top of the leaf-stalk. Dl:- 
gltlpa'ttlte, Bitgltipr&iuite adjs. (see quot.). 

1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 433 The branchlets above nearly 
simple, digUiform. iftM-ga Took Cycl Attat IV. zat8/i 
The mouth. .ui surrounded by six little dicitiform processes. 
1866 Trtas. ISni.t Digitinervedy when the ribs of a leaf 
radiate from the top of the petiole. 1870 Hkntli£V Bot. 156 
When there are uiore than 5 lobes of a similar character, it 
is sometimes termed digitipartite. 2863 Syd, Soc. Lex.y 
Digitinervate, Digitinervous. Ibid,y DiiitiptnnaUy term ni>- 
plied to leaves the petiole of which terminates in secondary 
petioles bearing leaflets, either pinnate or digitate, forming 
doubly compound leaves. 

Diglti^Xttda (di‘d,:(itigrf‘;d), a. and sK Zool 
[a. , digitigradey in mod.I.. digitigrada (Cuvier 

1817), f. L. digit-w (Digit) + -gradusj going, 
walking.} 

A. aiij. Walking on the toes ; s/>ec, in Zool, l)e- 
lon^ng to the tribe Digitigrada of Carnivora (in 
Cuvier’s classification) ; also said of the feet, or 
walk, of such an animal. (Opp. to Plantjouauk.) 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 4 The legs also arc comjdctcly digiti* 
grade ; that is to say, the heel is elevated, and does not 
coiae into cont.'ict with the surface .. Digiiigt.-ide aniuials, 
which ttcad only upon the toes,, h.-ivu much longer legs 
than plinli^radc amm.'Us. 1839-47 'roi>i> CycL Anot. 111 . 
430/2 The feathered tribe traverse the .surface of the earth 
us digitigr.'ide bipeds. 1881 Mivaht Cat 129 The cat's mode 
of progression is spoken of as digit igiwlc. 

B. sb. - A digiligrade animal. (Chiefly in i>/,) 

1835 Kirhy llab, 4 * Inst. Anim. II. xvii. sxa DigUigrades 

. .consist of the feline, canine, and several other tribes. 1845 
WiiiiWEi.L ttuiic. Creator 41 Some of the orders of fiuad- 
rupeds, namely the rodents, ruminants, digiligrades. 

Hence Bl gltigrasdlBni, digitigradc condition. 

1887 K. D. Corn Origin of Fittest 376 The groove of the 
astragalus deepens coincidently with the increase of digili* 
gradism. 

Di'gitin. Chem. [f. DiGiTALTH + -in ; djffcren- 
tiatea finiii digitalin\ A crystalline substance 
obtained from digitalis. 

1879 'WATxmpii t.CheM. ^rd Suppl. 647 A prccipate Is ob- 
tained consisting of digitalin and digiliti. 

DigfitiBe (di*d.:5it»iz), 7^ rare. [f. Digit - h -IZE.] 
trans. To manipulate or treat in some way with 
the fingers : to finger ; to point at or count with 
the fingers. Hence Bl'gltiJier. 

as?04T. Ukown Wks, (1760) II. an (D.), None but the 
devil, bcsidch your-self, could have digitiz'd a pen after so 
scurrilous a manner. <730-6 Baicey (folio), Digitize, to 
point to with the huger. G. Canning Poetns I'ref. 3 
Your mere mechanical Digitirers of verses. 18x3 Hone 
Ane.^ Aiyst. 266 The sempstresses, who were very nicely 
digitising and pleating turnovers. 

Digito-, shortened fioin digitalis', the basit; of 
the names of a scries of chemical snbstances de- 
rived from digitalis or fox-glove : see quots. 

1863-71 Watts Did. Chem. 11 . '^,2,0 Digitoieic tuid,^ kind 
of fatty acid contained in the leaves of lligitaiis purpurea. 
1875 H. G- Wooii Therap. (1879^ 135 Digitonin is a.sserted 
to lorm the bulk of the soluble digitalin of commerce, .and 
to be the .same as .saponin, the active principle of soup-bark. 
1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., DigitCgcnin, a crystallisablc substance, 

. . otitained by the action of diliUc acids on Digiturcsin. 
DigUp'ltfin, a fat obtained from Qi^ilalis leaves. It is a 
combination of glycerin with digiloleic acid. Digito'nin, a 
white amorphous suhslauce . . is siaid to form a large part of 
the soluble digitalis of commerce. Digito'xiH..\s highly 
poisonous. It forms colourless crystals. Digitores'in, ob- 
taiiiud, along with glucose and Digilonein, on boiling Digi- 
tonin with ililutc acids. 

’^t* Sigla'diate, 01>S. [ad. L. digladiari f. 
di-j dis- asunder, in different directions -x gladius a 
sword : cf. glaiiidtor.] intr. To ‘ cross swords ’ ; 
to contend^ dispute. 

a 1656 Hales Cotd. Rem. (1688.) 56 Mutual Past]uils and 
Satyrs against each others lives, wherein diglailiating like 
Escnities and Deinosthoncs, they reciprocally lay open each 
others filthiness to the view and scorn of the world. 

Digladiatioii (tUigio: ditfi'jDu). Now mro or 
arch. Also 7 do-, [nounofactionf. L. 
see Digladiate.] 

1 . Fighting or fencing with swords; hand-to-hand 
fight. 

>589 PuTTRNHAsi Fng. PccM 1. xvii. (Arb.) 53 In those 

S eat Amphitheatres were exhibited all manner of other 
ewes . . as their feticc playes, or digladiations of naked 
men. x6n R. Stapylton SiradePs Loiv C, IVnrres ix. 44 
margin. His Digladiations in the night time. lyix tr. 
PanciroUm* Rernm Mem, 11 . xx. 393 This manner of Di- 
gladiation was very ancient ; such was the Skirmish we read 
of in the poet Horace. 

2 . Jig, Strife or bickering of words ; wrangling, 
contention, disputation. 

1990 R. Brucic Serm. i. B ij b, Gif they had keeped the 
Apostles words, .all this digladiatioun, strife and contention 
appearandly had not fallen out. a 16x9 Fothkrby AiAeom. 

1. V. 8 3 (z6aa) 34 1 'hetr contentions and digladiations grew 
to be so notonoiui, as made them all ridiculous. 1698 
J. Eowards Remarkable Texts axi A Cliristian, whose 
religion forbids all foolish bickerings and degladiations 
about mean and inconsiderable matters. 18x9 M^Crii£ 
Melville II. xi. 304 Scholastic wrangling and digladia- 
tion. 1879 M. Pattuon Miltm ix. xo; In ihew literary 
digladiations readers are always ready to side with a new 
wntar. 
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Digla’diator. Obs, or arch* [agent-n. f. L. 
dtgladidrly on analogy of GtADiATOB.] A com- 
batant ; one who contends or disputes. 

X803 Monthly Mag. XVI. aas Those polemical digladi- 
ators, who . . divided and convulsed all literary institu- 
tions. 

Biglot, diglott (ddi'gipt), a. and sh, [ad. Gr. 
biykcjTT-os speaking two languages, f. 8*-, 8i<r- twice 
+ yXwTTa, Attic for ykuaaa, tongue, language.] 
Using or containing two languages, bilingual ; ex- 
pressed or written in two languages ; also as sb, 
A diglot book or version (cf. pdyglot). So Bl- 
glo'ttio a. (in quot.. Speaking two languages) ; 
Bi'glottiam, the use of two languages, or of words 
derived from two languages. 

X863 in Smitiis Did. Bible 111 . 1557 Tlie^ conquests of 
Alexander and of Rome had made men diglotlic to an 
extent which has no parallel in history. 1871 Eakli-: Philol, 
Eng. Tongue § 78 Words run much in couples, the one 
beint; English the other French . . lu the following . . there 
are two of these diglouisms in a single line. ‘Trouthe and 
honour, fredom uiut curtcisyc'. 1M5 A'i'/A Brit, ifr P'or. 
Bible Soc.^ Ajip. B 361 1 ’he other edition [of the Breton 
N. T.] is in diglot form with the Revised Oslcrvald New 
Testament. x8^ Academy 8 Nov. 424/1 Of the Bibles, Hic., 
printed in more than one laueuage . . there are ax English 
'di-gloits', 12 French, and 6 German. 

Diglute, obs. f. De(5lute, to swallow. 
Diglyce*rlo, -glyceride, -glycerol, -gly- 
codlic, Chem.\ sec Di-- ad, and (ibvcKRic, etc. 

, *873 Fenvnes' Chem. (ed. 11) 626 Diglyceric acid has not 
been actually obtained. Ihiii. 7* 16 Diglyeollic Acid is also 
called Par.'im.'ilic Add. iMx Mature XXI II. 345 Digly- 
collio acid . . obtained by the action of sodium hytlrate on 
diglycollainic acid. 

Diglyph (doi-glif). Arch, [mud. ad. Gr. 
ykv^‘Os doubly indented, f. 8i- twice + yXwptiv to 
carve; cf. F. diglyphe (LitH^).] An ornament 
consisting of a projecting face or tablet with tw'o 
vertical grooves or channels. (Cf. 'rBiGi.YPil.) 

*7*7 5 * CiiAMijKBS Cyd.. Diglyph, a kind of imperfect 
triglyph, console, or the like, with only two cliuncis, or 
engravings, instead of three. x8a3 P. Nicholson Praet. 
Build. 584 Diglyph, a tablet with two engravings or 
channels. i>K Warkkn tr. Dc Saulifs Hound 

Dead Sea II. 254 'J'hfsc metopes arc divided from each 
other by triglyphs, which may l)c called more concctly 
diglyphs, as (hey only bear two flutes and two drojis. 

t XKgnatioil (dign#:‘‘*j3n). Ohs. [a. OF. dig- 
mtion, •acion, ad. L. digndtim-em, n. of action f. 
dignarOt -art to think worthy, deign.] 

The action of deeming or treating any one ns 
worthy, the conferring of dignity or honour ; favour 
shown or honour conferred; condescension: chiefly 
said of the gracious action of a superior. 

e 1450 tr. De Imitatione lit. liv, For hou takisl not )>is wi)» 
Fin ovnc . . but oncly by dignactun of Fc most hie 

grace, ik of godly bcholdyng. z5s6 Pilgr, i'erf. l^V. de 
W. 1531) 201 b, 'J'his werke is the cflcctc of his bye digna- 
cion, power and goodnes. 1649 J er. Ta ylok 67 . Exemp. 1. g 2. 
22 S. Elizabeth . . wondering at the dignatiou and favour 
I done to her. 1659 Hammono On Ps. vui. Paraplir. 44^'1‘bc 
magnifying of God’.s wonderfuil goodnesse .. and his digna- 
tioiis to mankind. ^2703 Burkitt Oh N. T. Rom. vi. 19 
The great dignation and gracious condescension of Christ. 
*737 Stackhoij.sk I fist. Bible (1767) IV. vi. v. 207 A great 
favour and iligualioii dune her. 

t Digne, a. Obs. Also a. 4 dingno, dyuguo, 
5 dign, dynge, 5-6 dygne, 6 Sc. ding, dyng. 
5. deyii(e. [ME. digne, n. F. digne (nth 
c. ill Hatz.-Darm.), early ad. L. dignus worthy. 
'The form deyn might represent an OK. *deiH, 
inherited form of dignus : but cf. Dain «,] 

1 . Of high worth or desert; worthy, honourable, 
excellent (in nature, station, or estimation ; cf. 
Dignity i, 2). 

1x97 R. Clol'c. (1724) 132 p6 digne segc ywys.-Fai at 
Lundun now ys. 1340 Aycnh. 109 pc pri uerste bcncs of )>e 
pater no.stcr. .byeth pc bc3c.stc and Fe dingne>le. a 1400-50 
Alc.ViVuter D.-inus F« dcync \ Dubl. MS. dignej Kuipc- 
reure. Ibid. 1958, I, sir Dan, Fe deyno [/-W//. d/.S'. dignej 
and derfe Eniix;roure. <^1440 York Myst.xKsxW. t Bcliulde 
niy discipuus pat clcyne is and derc. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
ii. 5 It is an higher and more digue thingc forlu ptaisc and 
thanke God. xs«3 Douglas YEneis xiii. ix. O7 Of cou«itu*r* 
ouris and soticran pryncis dyni? [rrWkyngJ. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 367 With diamontls ding, ana inargrclis 
mony one. 1578 /’j. cvi. in .Scot. Poems lUh C. II. 107 
])ecrair..Thy nubill actes and digne remembrance. 

2 . Worthy, deserving. Const. o/(/o), or i/rj. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 252 Cuui Fou bidcr, Io.saphc : ftir Fou 
art luggct dene. And art digne F«>'-to. z X386 C lAKCEK 
Pars. T. ? 71.S Hem Fat 3c.ucn chirdics to hem Fat ben not 
digne. CX430 Lvpc;. Bochas iv. ix. (1344) 106a, To write 
also hy.s triuitiphe.s digne of glory’e. c Mf-'dia 383 Ye 
be fuU digne to rc.sccyvc the ordre of cliimilric. a 1555 
LvNnESAY Tragcdie 86 In France . . I did Aclis ding of 
Rcmenibrani:e. 1643 Prvnnk Open. Ct. Seale 6 The slate 
of tlie Church is come unto this, that she is not digne to be 
governed But of ill Bi.shops. 

3 . Befitting, becoming, appropriate, fit. Const. 
to, unto, of, for. 

ergh^ Chacckk L. G. lY. 1738 Lmretia, Hyre ciintin- 
aunce is to here herte digne. CX386 — Man of Law' i T. 
680 O Domegyld, 1 haue non englisch digne Vnio Fy m.’dicc 
and Fy ^rannye. ci^ao Paliad. on Ifmb. xi. 7 l^nde 
leue, or fatte, or drie, » fur it digne. 1504 Aikvnson tr. 
De fmitatione in. liv, Gyue dygne & inoost large graces to 
the hyc goodnes of god. 1549 Chai-onek Erasmus on Folly 
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K ij a, All the worlde . . offrctli me . . fanre dearer and more 
digne sacrifices, than theirs arc. 

4 . Having a great opinion of one’s own worth ; 
[iroud, haufrhty, disdainful ; esp, in phr. as dipie 
as ditclhwaler (cf. ‘ stinking with pride *), as digne 
as the devil, Cf. Dain a. 

X340-70 Alisaundcr 313 pc menne of F»it mkrche .. were 
so din^ of Fvir deede, deuain Fat they had Fat any gome 
under Ct>d gouetu hem sholde. c 1386 Cuaucur ProJ. 517 
lie (the Parson] was nat to synful ni.in de.spilous No of his 
speebe daungerous tie digne. c 1386 — Reeve's T, 44 She 
was os digne {if art Lamd. dcync] as water in a dich, as 
fill of hoker and of bismarc. c 13^ /’• PI, Crede 355 For 
wipFc princes of pi ide pc piechours dwellen ; F«i !»«•’!* digne 
as ]ie dev*:l |.'at droppcF heuenc. ibid. 375 per is more 
)iyue pride in picebonrs hertes Fcr lefic in Lueyfer er 
le were lowc fallen ; Fey bt-n digne as dicb water. 

tDi'gnely, adv, Ohs, Alsu 4 -li, 4-5 -liohe, 
-lycho, 6 -lie. [f. prec. 4- -ly 2 ] 

1 . Worthily, honourably; befittingly, deservingly, 
condignly. 

c 13x5 Shorkuam 32 Thou host of-served dygiielyche The 
uync of hcllc vere. 13.^ Ayenb, 20 pet Ft»u nere im^i 
dignelichc y-di^t be ssnfpc and by vurFen*-bingi\ CX380 
Wyclie Serm. Scl. Wks. 11 . 6.* pci wulcn sitie wip lorUis and 
ladies at F« mete ful digncly. <;x4oo Test, Lace 1. (1.^61) 
287 b/i The name of Goddes dignely ye mow beaic. x][i3 
Douglas jKneis 11. Prol. 7 Bot sen 1 follow the poclc prin- 
cipal! . . God grant me grace him dingly to ensew’, 1567 
Dkant Horace Ehist, A vi, When inortall man cannot 
rufurme Nor dicnely plage the cryme. 

2 . Haughtily, scornfully. 

€ 1374 Ciiallem Troylus 11. 975 (1024) Touebynge Fi Icllrc 
. .1 w’ot tbow iiylt it uignelichc emiite. 

t DignO'SSO. Obs, [a. AFr. ^digtusse, f. digne 
worthy + -es.%e repr. L. Mia : cf. bassesse, richessc, 
vilesse, etc.] Worthiness, dignity ; haughtiness. 

X399 I.ANGI.. Rick. Redeles in. 127 Swichc (IVe.sshe fTuodis 
bfth fleet in to chambris, And ffor her dignesse en-dnuiitid 
of dullLHshc iiollis. 

Dignifloation (dijj^ninki^i'Jan). Now rare. 
[ad. incd. L. dignifiedUon-em, n. of action from 
dignijicare cf. obs. F. digniftcacion (Goclef.).] 
T'he .action of dignifying, or lact of being dignified ; 
conferring of dignity. 

1577 Dek Relat. Spir. i. (1650) 63 In respect of ihy digni- 
fkaiion..! say with the(e) Hallclujnh. Gx6ia Donni: 
Ut.a(tr.ti’(.tTi<v (1644) 57 Humane n.aturu alter the fir.st fall, till 
the restitution and dignincaiion thereof by Christ. 1653 
Walton Angler 13 Where a noble .and ancient Descent 
and such merits meet in any man, it is a double dignifica- 
lion of that ptM-.son. 1:1781 in Boswell Johnson 4 June 
an. 1781 'i'o domc.an themselves with . . equanimity. .Upon 
their . . dii^'ntlic.'ition and exaltation. 

Dignified (di’gniDid),///. a. [f. Dignify + 
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1 . luvcslcd with dignity ; exalted. 

1763 J. Bkown Poetry 4- Mus.fx. iw We shall sec the 
Biird s C-haracicr rising again in its dignified Stale. xtBx 
C ow M R Charity a Faire.st and foremost of the train that 
wait On man's i:io.sl dignified and happiest state. 

1 2 . Holding a position of dignity; ranking ns 
a dignitary (csp. ccclcsinbtical). Ohs. 

1667-8 Marvell Corr. xc- Wks. 1872-5 II. 240 It hath 
bin . . mov’d to raise icx>,ooo//. . . upon the dignifyd Clergy. 
17 ta K. CooivK Voy, S, Sea 396 ’I'o the Cathedral lielong . . 
live tlignify’d I’ricsls, lieing the Dean, Arch-Dct-icon. Si.huol- 
M. aster, Chanter, and Treasurer. *7*6 AvUi-rE Parergon 
6 Abbots are stiled dignify 'd Cleiks, as having some Dignity 
in the Church. x86o Mrs. Gaskei.l Right at Last jo My 
father W'as the son of .a dignified clergyman. 

3 . Marked by dignity of manner, style, or apiicar- 
ance; characterized by lofty self-respect without 
haughtiness ; stately, noble, iruijcslic. 

^i8xa J. S. Buckminster (Webster, 1828) To the great 
aslonishmeiil of the Jews, lli*- m.iiincr.s of Jesus arc fainili.'ir, 
yet dignified. 1840 C a m vi.e J/erois v. ( 1891 » 147 A J'ulpii, 
environed with all mailing' of coinjilcx dignified appnrten- 
anues and fuiThciamcs. 1853 J. H. Newman //w/. Sh. 
(1873) II. II. xiii. 299 The genual tharacicr of the oratory 
was dignified and graoefnl. 1855 Macal'L.W Hist, Eng. 
IV. 447 Jlis State papers . . arc models of terse, lumuiouy, 
and dignified eloquence. 1874 1 .. S i e mien Hours in Library 
(1892) J. viii. 291 A man of dignified apiicarance. 1878 
Bosu. Smith Carthage 262 Silence, mournful, - but dignified, 
was ol>.sci-vi:d ill the public .siiccts. 

Di'gniflodly, ttdv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 
dignified manner; with dignity or its uppcaraucc, 

x8i8 Chron. in Reg. 481 Thu same littleness of mind 
wliicli in.Tde.. Boniface digiiifiediy incommunicative to all 
without badges or titles. 1868 Browning A’i«^ Bk. in. 
391 Whereon did Pietro, .sally forth dignifiedfy into the 
.•tijuarc. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 384 Vetona is dignifiedly 
disagreeable. 

Dignifier (di-gnifoiai). [f. Dignify -Eit^] 
One who dignifies ; one who confers dignity. 

i6ia R. Sheldon Serm. St.Martids 50 God the Digni- 
ficr, the .Sanctifier, and Beatitificr of the sacrifice. 1741 
Ric:mahd.son Pamela (1742) II. 284 The vilest lowest Ta&te 
in his sordid Dignifier. 

Dignify (m’gnifai), v, [a. OF. dignefier^ dig,, 
nifier, ad. med.L. dignifiedre^ f. dign-^us worthy + 
ficdre : see -fy.] 

1 . Irans. To make worthy or illustrious; to confer 
dignity or honour upon ; to ennoble, honour. 

15x6 Piigr. Perf. (W. dc W. iij3x) 210 Illumyned & digiiy- 
fyed of Chryst. 1597 Sh a ks. a ften. IV, 1. i. aa Such a D^. . 
Came not, till now, to dignific the Times Since Cmsars For- 
tunes. c s6oo — Sonti, Ixxxiv, He that writes of you, if he cun 
tell That you are you, so dignifies his story, Milton 
P,L. IX. 940 Us his prime Creatures, dignifi'a so high, Set over 

46* -2 
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BIGBBSS. 


DIGNITABIAL. 

all hw Works. 173a l*op» Hor. Sal. 11. ii. 141 No Tin IxJts 
fUsnify iny Iwarrls. 1894 T«. Murray En^. Cram, (ed. 5) I. 
*'57 As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, .am! 
in.'ikes it mure diMinfiuishccl by the car than the rest. *877 
Mrs. Oi.iniANT Mtikers Elor. Introd. 16 Tliere .an>.sc to 
dignify the .struggle the mural principle which all thi-s time 
il had w.mted. 

b. T'o render majestic or stately. 

1749 Smollktt Gil Bl. XI. v, He would write as well as 
he spcrik.s, if, in order to dignify hi.H style, he did not afiTect 
expressions which render it siififnnd ob.scure. c 1790 CowrKR 
On Miltens L. i. 689 How an act or inmge, vulgar and 
ordinary in itself, may he dignified by mere force of did ion. 
tMt — Odyss. XX1H. i8t Then Pallas .. dignified his form 
With added amplitude. 

c. In li^ditcr use: To represent ns worthy (liy 
implication, .as worthier than it is) ; to give a high- 
sounding name or title to. 

[t6o6 SiUKS. 7 V. 4* Cr, iv. v. to? Yet giues he not till 
iudgineni guide his bounty, Nor di,inifics iiii iinp.iirc thuiighl 
with breatn. Gi.anvii.i. Scepsis Sci. 80 ’ ri> usual for 

tneii to dignilie wlml they have be.stoweil pains uv*oii.J 
17SO H. M.vox.r. Lett, If, (1834)11. eexAii. 37-1 You 

will think my letters arc absolute jest ami storybooks uultjss 

1 'Oil. .dignify them with the title ofWidpoliana. 1791-1833 
)T.srai:i.i (’w/*. A//. (1839) 111 . 341 'J he .science of books, 
for so bibliogranhy i.s .sometimes dignified. Mo<i. A school 
dignified with tne name of a college. 

•j* 2 . To invest with a dignity or lionour ; to exult 
in rank ; to confer a title of honour upon. ? (Ms. 

*5^3*®? Fovk M. (15961 5/a P.inperors in ancient 

time nnue dignified them in titles. 1660 Hi.oi'ni* Bouofcl 
II. (1680) ai rite Karl of Southampton .. now with iiiui h 
merit dignifyed with the gre.it office of Lord High ’rica- 
surcr. 1717 W. Mathkk Afan's Comp. 10? Nor 

ought Sons of the Nubility to be Tfignified .. with less 
than the Title of Honourable, .as being their due by Birtb- 
Right. 

lienee Di'gnifying vM. sfi. and //!. a. 

1630 /!, yohnsons King^d. .<■ Ctmwno. lor The Grand- 
Seignior never n.’imeth iis with dignifying litlfs. ^ 1639 I.o. 
TJir.iiv, etc, Lett. nync. Eefig. (1637)81 Those dignifying cir- 
cumstances . . belong onely to .such doctrinc.s fete.]. IHd. 
8.' J’hat .se.'il, with tijosc quarterings and dignifying.s where- 
with you blazon it. 

Di^paitarial (dignitei'rial}, a. [f. DiONiT.MiY 
-f- ‘1M..I Of or belonging to a dignitary. 

1885 C/t. Times 20 Keb. 133/3 The perversity of the digiii- 
ttirial mind was cttriou.sly exemplified. 

Bignita^ (di-gnitari), sb. {a.) Also 7 -ory. 
[f. or Kng. I)i(»NiTV -h-ARY : cf., for the 

sense, prebendary, for the form, 1^. voluntarius 
voluntary, from voluntiU: so V, di^^iitaire sb. ( 1 7 •> i 
in Trevoux),] 

. hk. sb. One invested with a dignity; a personage 
holding high rank or office, csp. ecclesiastical. 

1673 3 MAKMiiLL Rck, Trattsp, i. 28a There was a gerille- 
inan of your robe, a Dignitory of Lincoln. <<1745 Swu r 
(J.), If there be any dignitaries, whose preferments arc . . 
1n.1l liable lo the acensation of supcrmiiiy. i7S8"7 tr. 
Kcysler's Trav. <i7fx>) I. 15 Princes, bi.shops, counts, ri«.h 
dignit.-iri(;s, :d)bots. 1815 W. H. Irklanii .Scribhicomnnin 
24S A very high ecclcsiasiio.al dignitary. 1838 Irving Aslty 
rill I. 'fhe rapLiin . . paid a visit to the governor, 'I’liis 
dignitary proved to be an old s.ailor, by the name of John 
Voting. 1851 1 ). yVirsoN Trek. Ann. {1863) II. tv. ii. 266 It 
represents three dignitaries, probaljly priests. 

B. adj. Of, Ijcloiigiiig lo, or invested with 
a dignity (esp. ecclesiaslical). 

X7X5 M. Damks Ath. Bril, J. rfiiThc most eminent Digni- 
tary Churchmen. 1733 Nkai. Jlist. rnrit. 11 .^ 148 They 
complimented the Roman CathoUck prie.sts w'ith' their dig- 
nitary titles. 

X>lgnito*rial, <i. [erroneous for Dionitariai..] 
1817 T. C. Ranks (title), Hi.Alo^ of the Ani:ient Noble 
Faitiily of Marmyun . . nl.«in their Uignitorial Tenures and 
the servictrs of I .ondon, Oxford, &c. 

BigXlity (di'gmlli). Forms : 3-4 diignote, 3-6 
-ite, 4 dyng-, dingnote, 4-5 dignitoo, -ytee, 4-6 
dy-, dignyto, 6-7 dignitie, 7- dignity, [a. OF. 
djptefdf digniti (12th c. in IIal/«-Darni.), ad. L. 
dipuldt’-eni merit, worth, f. dtijnus worthy: sec 
-ITV. Cf. also Daintv, a. OF. deiniU^ the inherited 
form of digftitdiem^ 

1 . The quality of being worthy or honourable ; 
worthiness, worth, nobleness, excellence. 

mass Ancr. R. 140 Nis nout e'Sccne of hwnchc dignilc 
heo (the soul) is, ne hu hcih is hire cunde. W39 Hali 
Meid. 5 <.)f .sc niuche dignete, and swuch wiiioschii>c. 
^ *393 Chaucer Gentilesse 5 For vn-to vertue longeth iiig- 
nytee. i:x400 Maundkv. (Roxh.)vi. 18 A name of grrii*. 
dignilce ami of grete worschepe. 15^ Aiii». Hamii.ton 
Cdteeh, (1884) 20 Of the prcerninens and excellent digniiicc 
of the Eater noster. x6oa Shaks. Ham, 1. v. 48 From me, 
whose loue was of that dignity, That it went hand in hand 
even with the Vow I made to her in M.arri.ige. 1657 
Acsten Fruit Trees i. xi T'he dignity and value of Fruit- 
trees. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ, (1859) U. 05, I recollect 
no work of any dignity which ha.s Ijccn lately published. 
1795 Wokhkw. Ye 7 v-frce Seat, True dignity abides with 
him alone Who, in the .silent hour of inward thought, Can 
still suspect, and still revere himself, In lowliness of neart. 
1836 Sm H. Tavlok Statesman xv. 107 It is of the essence 
of real dignity to be self-sustained, and no man's dignity 
asserted without being impaired. 1874 Blackie 
Self-i.ult. 75 The real dignity of n^an lic.s not in what he 
has, hut in what he «. 

t b. The quality of being worthy of something ; 
desert, merit. Ohs. rftre. 

*848 R- Huiten Sum of dminUit Esa, Fayth Icancth 
onelyc vpon mercy, not of our dygnylye. 1677 Gale Cri. 
GewtiUt IV. X54 To suppose that God should fbteh the 


cominun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from mans 
dignitie or iiulignitie. 

2 . .Honourable or high estate, position, or esti- 
mation ; honour ; d^rec of estimation, rank. 

c xa30 Hall Meid, 15 l^di meklen. undemtond in hu hch 
dignete )>e mihte of mcidenhad halt te. 1340 Ayrnb, 215 
pcrc ssollc )ie ^ente Ihordes and be greatc Ihcucdycs 
uoryetc . . hare dingnete, and liare hep)es.se. 1399 Rolls 
Earl. 111 . 434/1 \’e renounsed and ces.sed of the .State of 
Kyng, and of Lordeshipp and of all the Dignite and Wir- 
sshipp that longed therto. 4:1400 Rom. Rose 7683 i . . have 
poiiste 'Jo shryve folk of most dignyte. 1538 Stark i:Y 
England I. iv. ijo Gyuyog soinewliat to the dygnyte of 
presthmlc. 1594 Hookek Reel. Pol. i. vi. (z6xi) za Stones, 
though in dignitie of ii.ature inferior to plants. 1611 Shakk. 
IViut, T. V. 1. 183 His Sonne, who ha’s (Hi.s Dignitie, .^nd 
Diitie both cast off) Fled from his Father, from nis Hopes, 
and with A Shenheards Daughter. X711 Swift Lett. (1767) 
1 1 1 . 177, I fear I shall be sometimes forced to stoop licneath 
my dignity, .'ind send to the ale-house for a dinner. X7SX 
Harris Hermes (1841) 119 There is no kind of snbjctt, 
having its foundation in nature, th.*it U below the dij^nity 
of a philuso|>hical tnqtiiiy. 17^ Han. Mokk Florto 78 
.Small habits well pursued betiine.s, hfay reach the dignity 
of crimes. X89X Laio Times XCIl. i2|/i The post of IriNh 
Ch.'incellor has increased rather than diiuitiished in dignity 
since the LTnion. 

AV- * 54 * C«-»i*i.ANn Guydons Quest. Chirur^. II j h, May 
the herte .. stistayne dysc.ise longer Answere. No, for his 
great dygnyte. 1656 Rii>i;i.ky Eract. Ehysick 215 Con.«iId4'r 
the dignity of the p.*\rt affected, so that the heart must not 
be tryed by vehement remedies. 

b. loUt'd. Persons of high estate or rank (cf. 
the quality'). 

15^ W. Paitcn Exped. StPtl. Picf. in Arb. Garner HI. 
71 Aly Lord’.s Grace, my Lord of Warwick, the other estaus 
of the Council there, with the rest of the dignity of the 
army did . . tarry . . at Berwick. 1793 Buhkk^ Corr. (1844) 
IV^ 149, I c.*uinnt see the dignity ot a peat kingdom, and, 
with its dignit)', all its virtue, imprisoned or exiled, without 
great pain. 

attrib. _ 1833 Marryat P. .<ihnplc xxxi, A dignity b.ill is 
a ball given by the most consequential of their coloured 
people [in BarhudoesJ. 

3 . An honourable office, rank, or title ; a high 
official or titular position. 

c xa90 S. Fnfi, Lej^. I. Ts/si Bisebop him made . . seint 
Edward l>c king, And .'i-fcng him in his dignete. 1:1330 

R. Brl'Nne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1511a Seint Gregore tokTio 
dignete. And was pope l»ryuy 3<:r, siyo Caxton's Chron, 
F.itg. ccxxxvi. 258 Tho that were chose to his.>dioppes sees and 
dignytee.s. Hall, Chron., Fdw. IV, 208 Edward diike 
of Yorkc, whicno .. had untrtswly u.surped the Croune and 
Imixirial dignitie of this realmc. X659 B. Harris EarivnTs 
Iron Age 123 He procuretl the Dignity of General to he 
taken away from the duke of Frithland. 1736 Aylifkk 
Parergon 98 By a Dignity, wc understand that Promotion 
or Preferment, to which any Jurisdiction lh annex’d. 1781 
OtnuoN Dirt. F\ III. 231 He ..distributed the civil and 
military dignities among bis favourites and followers.^ X844 
Lincakij Ang/o-Sax, Ch. (1858) I. i. 18 Tho dipilty of 
Roman prefect. 1884 /Phoid Mercury 3 Mar. 5/t Her Ma- 
jesty has conferred tne dignity of a viscountcy ujion Sir 
Henry B. W. Brand. 

b. iransf. A {terson holding a high office or 
position ; a dignitary. 

r'i4S0 Holi.anp Hmvlat 690 Denys ami dignitcis.^ 1598 
Florio Ep. Ded.j That I .. may., entertainc so high, if 
not deities yet dignities. x6kx Biiile yude 8 T’hcsc filthy 
dreamers .. s|>cake cuill of dignities. x6s6 Hkvi.in .S «rr'. 
France 93 There is. .in this Church a Dean 7 Dignities and 
50 Canons. X667 Mii.ton P. L. i. 359 Godlike shapes anil 
forms.. Princely Dignities, And Powers that earst in Heaven 
sat on Thrones. 1855 Kingsley Heretu. i. Thou art very 
like to lo.se thy tongue by talking such ribaldry of dig- 
nities. 

4 . Nobilityor befitting elevation of aspect, manner, 
or style ; becoming or fit stateliness, gravity. (Cf. 
Dionikikh 2.) 

X667 Milton E. L. vni. 489 Grace was in all her steps .. 
In every ge.sture dignitie and love, i/as Pore Odyss. vt. 
73 A dignity of dre.'J.s .adorns the Great. 1751 Fiki.uino 
A melia 1. viii, He uttered this. . with grc.at majesty, or, as he 
c.allcd it, dignity. i8ix .Syu. Smith Wks, (1859) I. 205/r 
All cstabli.shiiiciits die of dignity. They are too proud to 
think thcm.selves ill, and to take a little, physic. 1853 J. II. 
Newman Hist. ,S'k,(r8yi) II. ii. i. 348 He preserved in liis 
doint?slic .irr,Tngemcnis the dignity of a liteiriry .and public 
man. 184^ J. .S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1 1 . xxx. 557 Me 
oppo.'ted the effect of these iiLstruclions with such silent 
dignity as to command general respect. 1^8^ H. Taylor 
Deukalion 11. iv. 77 So much of dignity in ruin lives. 

b. Rhet. 

1828 Wk.hstkr, Dignity, in oral opr, one of the three 
part.s of elocution, consisting in thb right u.hc of tropes and 
figures. 

6 . Astral. A situation of a planet in which its 
influence is heightened, either by its position in the 
zodiac, or by its as[)ccts with other planets. 

rx39i Chaucer Astral. Table of Content.s, Tables of 
dignetes of planctcs. Ibid. u. f 4 The lord of the asscnUciit 
. . whcrca.s he Ls in liis dignite and confnrted with frendly 
aspcciys of planeles, z63a Ma.ssinokr City Afadam 11. ii, 

S. aturri out of all dignities . . piul Venus in the south angle 
elevated aliove him. X647 -Lilly Chr. Astral, vi. 49 Al- 
tuuten, of any house is that Phinet who hath ino.st dignities 
in the Sigiie ascending or descending upon the Cusp of any 
house. ^ X706 Phili.ips (4:d. Kersey) .S.V., In Astrology, 
pignilles me the Advantages a Planet has upon account of 
its being in a particular place of the Jlkicliack, or in such 
a Station with other Planets, etc. by which means its Influ- 
ence.s and Virtue are encrcas^d. s8m Bailey Fesins (1873) 
12Z Ye planetary sons of light 1 Your aspects, dignities, 
ascendances, 

1 6 . The term for a 'company’ of canons. Ohs. 

1486 Bk, St, Albans F vij a, A Dignyte of chanonys. 


t 7 . Aig. «rowBB. Obs. 

1715 Phil. Trans, XXIX. an Mr, Newton introduced 
. . the Fract, Surd, Negative and Indcfinitive Indices of 
Dignitie.s. ^ ^ 

•H 8, [Erroneous or fantastic rendermg of Gr. 
d^iwfui * honour, worth, dipiily *, also * first prin- 
ciple, axiom A self-evident theorem, an axiom. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Esend. Kp. i. vii. 95 These Sciences 
[mathcm.Tticsl, concliicling from dignities and i>rinciples 
knownc by themselves, they receive not sati'^fartioii from 
pfohnhle le.'tsons, much lesse from bare and peremptory 
assevcr.'itious. 

f Bi gnorate, v. Obs, rare'^°. [f. L. dtgttordre, 
fjuolcil in the same sen.se from Pauf. ex FestJ 
X623 CocKKRAM, Dignoraie, to marke a beast. 1858 Bi-ouirr 
Glassiygr., Dignoratc, to mark, as men do beasts, to know 
them. 

i* BignO'SOei V. Obs. [ad. L. dlgnoslihre to 
recoi^nizc apart, dislin{;uish, f. r//-, rfiV-, Dt- 1 + 
(g fiosicre to know.] 

'I'o dislini^uish, discern, a. trans. 
a 1639 .SroriTswoon Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 

P.iinlcrs .nml Writers were called for dignuscing the letters 
and draughts. 1645 Liberty of Consc. 16 The tnic w'or- 
shippers of Cod cannot be certainly and infallibly dignosced 
from the false worshippers. 1671 Tmte Noneonf. 391 Tho 
consideration . . whereupon the rijciht dignoscing of such 
deeds doth mostly depend, is oftentimes most difficult, 
b. intr. 'I’o discern ; to decide. 
x(S4X .Vr. Acts Chns. / (1870) V. 344 Who shall have 

e r to dignose and take cognitioiie whither the same 
within the said act of pmificalione. 1676 W. Row 
Cantn. BlaiEs Autobiog. xii. (1848) .539 A committee ap- 
pointed todignosce upon the supplication. 

Hence t l>lffxio*Bolble(2., discernible ; 
oitlve rt., having the tjuality of discerning. 

X67X True Nontonf. t8p As dignosc:ible by .. these cha- 
meters, as the night is by darkness. X674 (Z. Cavvdkky) 
CaihoUcon 22 That dignoscitive power . . whereby their 
.spiritual sense discerns betwixt goorl and evil. 

tl)ig]l 0 *t 6 | w. Obs. rarc’^'^. [f. \j.'*^digndt 
ppl. stem of --Dionohoe. 

1657 Tomlinson Renons DUp. Pref., Every Simple., 
may be dignoted in its nature and (pi.Tlity. 
t DigX10‘ti0Xl. Obs. [n. of action f. dignot- 
ppl. stem of L. dtgnbsc?re : sec Dignosce and -lON.] 
The action of distinguishing or discerning; a dis- 
tinguishing mark or sign. 

1578 Banistkk Hist. Man r. 10 The dignotion of sauors. 
1657 Tomlinson RenmPs Dhp. 43 ITiat this dignotion may 
be certain. 1658 Sir T, Bkownk Pseud, Fp. v. xxii. 397 
TciniM'rametitall dignotions, and conjecture of prcvaleiil 
humours. 

t Bi'gllOllBi Obs. [f. L. digiEus worthy + 
-OVB.] Worthy, honourable. 

1630 T. Wfstcotk Devon, 170 A dignous family of this 
diocese. Ibid. (1845) 314 The ancient and dignous family 
of Coffin. 

Digonentic (daigmii/?*tik), a. Entom. [f. Gr. 
8t-, twice + 7o»'ci;-«r lo beget, of which the vbl. adj, 
would be *7oP€VT-os.] Producing two broods in 
a year; double-brooded. Hence Dtgonen'tlEm, 
the condition of being digoneulic. 

1889 S. H. ScuniJKR ill Nature XXXIX. 319 Capt. Elwes. . 
fails to m.'ikc a distinction between the .successive seasonal 
forms of a digoneulic hiiticrfly. 

XHlfOnOUS '.di'g^nos, dot-), a. Eat, [ad. mod. 
L. d^bn-us, f. Gr. Hi-, twice + -ycovos angled ; cf. 
Tfnycovoi thrcc-corneretl.] Having two angles. 

1788 Jas. T.ek Introd. Bot. ill. iv. (ed. 4) iCi Digonous, 
Trigonous, Tetragonous. .having two, three, four. .Angles. 
i88^n .Syd. Sot:. Le.v, 

t I)igradua*tion, Obs. var. of Degraduation i : 
cf. also Disuiiaduate v. 

>577 Hanmkr Anc. Reel. Hist. (16x9) 3t8 But Eusebius., 
wrote unto Alexander that he should revoke the depriva- 
tion and digr.'uluation past. 

Diagram. A proposed synonym of Diobapu. 

xju in Wf.bhtf.r. 

Digraph (doi*graf). [f. Gr. Jli- twice, Dt- 2, 4- 
7pa^ wilting, etc.] A group of two letters ex- 
pressing a simple sound of speech. 

a 1788 T. Shkuioan (L.), All improper diphthongs, or, as 
1 have called them, dier.^ph.s, arc changed into the single 
vowels which they stand for. x8ia J. C H obhousk Jouniey 
Albania App. 1^1 If these combinations of vowels had 
been distinguished in writing only, .their name would have 
been digraphs, .ind not dipthatigs. 1873 Earlf. Philol. Kng. 
Tongue § 103 Ho would therefore recognise the consonantal 
cligraphs ch, gh..sh, th, wh, ng, as alphabetic characters. 
x 8;7 bWEET Phonetics 174 If .. we exclude new letters, .we 
are obliged to fall back on digraphs. 

Digmphic (ddigrtuTik), a, [f. prec. + -10: 
after Gr. ypaqnubs, pertaining to writing, graphic.] 
1 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a digraph. 
1873-4 Sweet Hist, Kng. Sounds 93 Cases of the arbitrary 
use of consonants as digraphic modifiers also occur. 

2 . Written in two dilTcrcnt characters or alphabets. 
x88o Scribneds Mag, June 305 This was a bilingual (or 
digrajihic, a.s both tn.scriptions are in the same lai^a^j. 
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Di*ffrave, obs. or dial. var. of Dike-obavjs. 
x7sx-x8eo Bailey, Digrave, Dikegrave, an Officer who 
takes Care of Banks and Ditches. 

DigraM (dlgrcs, ddi-), v. Also 6-7 diagress. 

S f. L. digress- ppl. stem of digredi to go aside, 
iepart, f. di-f Dis- 1 +gradi to step, walk, go.] 



OXIAKB. 


BIOBB88. 

L infr. To go aside or depart from the course or 
track ; to diverge, deviate, swerve. 

iSSa Hulokt, Dteres-se or go a little out of the pathe, 
i/igrtUtW, xsta N. LtCKifFiibLD tr. Cttstanheda Conq. E. 
hid. 65 b, It was not vnposiiible but that they might some- 
what dtgresse from their right course. 1603 r>KKKi£R Grissil 
(Shales. Soc.) 93 , 1 mu-st ciisgre.ss from this bia.s, and leave 
you. 1649 AiraraH 86 God. .punisheth them that digresse 
tiom the right patlu ,17^ Johnson EamdUr No. as P 11 
Frighted from aigre.H.4ing into new tract.<i of learning. >835 
1 .AMH Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated tuan^ I find myself in 
Bond Street. .1 digre«i into Soho, to explore a bookstall, 
tb. Astron, Cf. Diobession 3. Obs. 
i6ot Holland Pliny I. la Shce (Venus) beginnes to di- 
gresse in latitude and to diminish her motmn from the 
mom rising : but to be retrograde, and wiihall to digrc.s.sc 
in altitude from the cuening station. 

1 To depart or deviate {from a course, mode 
of action, rule, standanl, etc.) ; to diverge. Obs. 

ihOLomo Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 16 A.s the other tnins- 
Inlion agreeth very well, I would not digresse from it. xMa 
Stiaks. Rom. tj- yul. iii. Hi. 127 Thy Noble shape, is but 
a forme of waxc, Digressing frotn the Valour of a man. 1603 
Holland Piutarcirs Mor. ajs Digresse gootl sir from .such 
lewd .songs. i6ix Usshrr in Gutch Coll. Cur, I. 39 The 
subjects rebelled, and digressed from their allegiance. 
t 3 . To diverge from the right path, to tr.ans- 
gress. Obs. 

>S4*-93 fsee Dk:rf.s.sino bclowj. 1640 G. Watt.s tr. 
Eat on' i Adv. Learn, vii. iii. (R.), So man, while he aspired 
to be like God in knowledge, digressed and fell, 
fb. tram. 7 ’o transgres.s. Obs. 

1599 WvRLBV ArtnorU 56 F.-iirc points of honor I would 
not di.vgresse. 

4 . intr. To deviate from the subject in discourse 
or writing. (Now the most frctpient sense.) 

1530 Palsgr. 516/1, 1 dyeresse from my mater and talke 
of a thyng that nothynge belongcth therunto. 1555 F.nr.N 
Decades 8 To rcturnc to the matter from wliich we htTiie 
digresscrl. 1597 Morlfy Inirod. A'lus. 74 l..^t vs come 
aguine to our example from which wee liaue much dis- 
uressed. i6te Ik'KNicr RijiAls /'rinces viii. 992, I sh.ill not 
digress to give any account of tlicse. X797 Swift Modest 
Proposal^ 1 have too long digi'essed, and therefore shall 
return to my subject. x^Sa JuiiNtiON Rambler No. aoo P 10 
While we were conversing upon such .subjects . . he fre- 
quently digrcs.sed into direction.^ to the .servant. 1813 W. 
Tavlor in Ann. Ra>, 1 . 374 Mr. P. fligrcs.scs on the subject 
of p{irUam«Mil.'iry reform. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech iii. 
(1873)99, I will not here digre.s.s into the interesting qiies* 
tion as to the origin of writing. 

Hence Digxe'asing vtil.sb. and ppl. a.^ Dlgxa's- 
■Ingly adv. 

1599 More Com/, agst. Trib, ii. Wks. laoc/j Were it 
properly perteining to y* present matter, or sumwhat dis- 
grossing therfro. 1541 Act 33 /fen. Vt/I^ (Bolton Stai. 
D el. (1691) X18) Albeit that upon any di.sloyaltic or discress- 
inj^ contrary to the duety of a subject. X593 .Shaks. Ri^. 11 ^ 
V. lii. 66 This deadly blot, in thy digressing sonne. 1864 
Rc 7 f. C.’XVl, 168 The sarcophagus on which .appears the 
incident wu have thus digrcssingly analysed. 

t DigresSf sb. Obs. fad. L. digress-us depar 
Inre, f. jipl. stem of dt^edi : sec Djurkss — 
Digrehsion a. 

Yono Diana 76, I then esnie Talking with other 
Shepherdesses, All is of feastes and luauerie, Who dauncctli 
best, and like digresses. x65S Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. x. §43 
Nor let any censure thi.s a digress from my history. 1679 
IlAKtivA"(f;F.SV#v/r/. I. «j, I am driven . , here . . to a brief Digress. 

Bigresser (digresm, doi-). [f. DuJKEsa V. + 
-ER U One who digresses. 

1654 Baxter Reduction of a Digresser or Mr. Ibix- 
ter *8 reply to Kendall's Digrc.s.sion. 1894 Scott A/. Rematis 
xiv, Who, though .somewhat of a digresser himself, made 
little allowance Tor the excursion.s of others. 

Digression (digre*/on, doi-). Also 5-7 dis-, 
5-8 do-, [a. OF*. dU^rcssiun^ digressiun (12th 
c.), mod.F. digression f atl. L. dtgressiim-em, n, of 
action from dlgredlx sec Dkjrkhm i/.] 

1 . The action of digressing, or turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deviation. (Now some- 
what rare in lit. sense.) 

*SS» Huloet, Digrc.ssion, digressio. x^o Cotton Esper- 
non 1. IV. 144 By tliis^ liule digression into Gascony, the 
Duke had an opportunity . . to rc-iiiforce himself with sonic 
particular Servants of his. X673 jouru. Low C. Rome 
379 We made a digression to S. Marino, 1893 J. D. 
Hunter Captiv. N. Atuer. 86 This digression up the 
Kansas was underuken [etc.]. 

\h.Ag. Moral deviation or going astray. Obs. 
1500 Hawes Am/, /'leas, i, xxi, Nutiirc . . Mure stronger 
had her operacion Then she had nowc in her digression. 
1^88 Shaks. L, L. L. I. ii. 131, 1 may example my digres- 
.Sion by soiiie mighty president. 1593 - Luer. 202 I hcn 
my digression is so vile, so base, That it will Hue cngraucii 
in my face. 

t c. Deviation from rule. Ohs. 

x6x5 Crookk Ptody 0/ Man 399 Monsters Aristotle callelh 
Excursious and Digressions of Nature. 

2 . Departure or deviation from the subject in 
discourse or writing; an ln.stance of this. (The 
earliest and most frequent sense.) 

c 1374 Chaucp.r Troylus i. 87 (i«) It were a long disgression 
Fro my matere. 1430 l.vixi. thron. Trty 1. i, I wyll no 
longer make disgression. X494 Fabvan Chron. iv. Ixix. 49, 

I woll rctoumc my style to Octaui.s, from whom 1 hauc 
made a lonee degression, a x^ Mouk De quat, Aliwiss. 
Wks, 90 Which thyng I miglit prone . . sauing that the 
degression would be ouerlong. s69x Three Quest. Anew, 
cone* Fourth Commandm. 0 But this, by way of dis- 

£ 'e.sston. 1675 Essex Papers (Camden 1 I. 206, I begg y» 
xcellencieg pardon for this degression. X75X Johnson 
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Rambler Na 147 P 7 Without . . any power of Mortfaiff into 
gay digressions. s8xa Scott Rokeby 1. x, [He] started from 
me theme, to range in loose digraLsion wild and .strange. 
>863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. xiii, Breaking olT now and 
then into a momentary digression. 

3. Aslrou. and Physics. Deviation from a parti- 
cular line, or from the mean position ; deBcxion ; 
c.g. of the sun from the equator, or of an inferior 
planet from the sun (-Elongation i). 

x 60 Sir T. Browne Intend. Ep. vi. iv. aB8 This digression 
[of the .Sun] is not cquall, but neaic the /Equinoxiall intersec- 
tions, it is right and greater, near the Solstices, more obluiue 
and lesser. 1705 C. Puksiiall Meeh. Macrocosm xse l|helr 
Degression, or I)cp.Trture North, and South, arc soinctinics 
Greater, and .sometimes Less, than that of the Sun. 1796 
tr. Cregory's Astron. I. 116 These lcs.ser Bodies may Imi 
lc.sscn’d till that digression or those mutual attractions lie 
le.ss lliaii any given ones. 1837 Brewktkk Magnet. 315 
llic needle iiHving arrived at the limit of its western digres- 
sion. 1847 f-'KAiG, />tgressioHt in Astronomy, the apparent 
distance of the inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, from 
the siiii. 

Digresaional (dig^e-Janal), a, [f. prcc. + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to digressiun; characterized by 
digression. 

1785 Wamtom Moles on Mition's yuvenile Poems (T.), 
Milron ha.s judiciously avoided Fletcher’s digressional I'rna- 
nienlfi, 1787 Heaulky On /yaniel's Poems {R.), He seems 
fearful of .<iupp1ying its (his .subject s] di'fcf.t.s by digressional 
eiiiiielllshinoiUs. x84x Dr (Juincey //tuner wU''.. VI. 3^6 
He adds a sliort digression.*il history of the fortunate shot. 

Digressionary (digre-pnari), a. [f. as [HCC. 
■h -ARY.] Of the n.'iturc of a digres-sion. 

1741 Pr//erton*s Eng. Stage 4 A . . short digression.Try 
History of the Fate and Foriimvs of the most considerable 
Actresses. 18^ 1 .KVF.R Davenport Dunn i, All this is, how- 
ever, purely digression.'iry. 

Digressive (digrc*siv, dai-), a. [ad. L. di- 
gressiv-uSy f, dtgf'css- ppl. stem of dTgrcdi\ see 
DIGRU8.S V. and 'IVE.] 

1 . Characterized by digressing; diverging from 
the way or the subject ; given to digression ; of the 
nature of, or maiked by, digression. 

£ x6ti Chapman /Had xiv, 105 These digrcs.dvc things 
Are such as you may well endure. 1641 ‘ SMKCTVMNUii.s' 

I ’ind. Ansio. $ 3. 30 Wc will not maku digressive excur- 
sions into new controversies. 1651 Baxiku /n/. Pa/l. Apol, 
15, 1 came not to siilisfic the people .. by digressive dis- 
courses . . but to dispute with him. 1745 Klua Hkywood 
Female (1748) 1 1 1 , .jro But ull this . . is digressive 

of the subject I .s.Tit down to write u]H)n. 1783 1 1 . Blair Lett, 
39 (Seagar) Pindar is rtcrpctually digressive and fills up his 
poems with fables of the gixls and^ lierocs. 1874 T. Hakov 
Far frotn Madding 1 . xxvi. 383 That remark seems 

somewhat digressive, 

1 2 . That turns any one out of his way. Obs. rare. 
£x6ix Chapman lliad'x, Argi., Then with digressive wiles 
they use their force on Rhesus' life. 

Hence Bigre'ssivelytrr/z/., in a digressive manner; 
Disrre’ssivoness, the quality of being digressive. 

XMX-iSoo Bailey, jyis^essnu’fy^ hy way of Digression. 
X7M irotnan of Honor I V. 92 An ex.'implo, which you will 
hardly think digressivciy introiiuccd. 1877 H. A. J*a(;k 
De Quincy \ \. xix. 163 If it is to blame for not a lilile of 
his digrcssiveness, still it imparts to everything he dews 
a bouquet. 1879 Faphah St. i'nul 1 1 . App. 61 1 The digres- 
siveness becomes more ditfu.sc. 

11 Digue. [F. digneyinOV. also diquCy a. Flctn. 
dij/:^ Dikk q.v.] ^ DtKR. (In reference to Hol- 
land, Flanders, or France. Now only used for 
local colouring.) 

* 5*3 h*** Bf.rnfrs FmVx. 4b/i With Ihofyrsle floddc they 
came Ixjforc the Digues of liulande [/n Dignes; hence 
Gka' TON CV/rdv. 1 1 , yio dignesse], 1645 City Alarum n> 
Opposing a JHuiic to slou the torrent. 1673 TiiMI'i.f. 
Ijfiitcd Prov. Wks. 1731 i. 13 In Zciiinnd they absolutely 
gave over the working at their Digues. 1709 I )knnis Mokh^ 
ment xvi. 8 Wlnrse stately Tow’rs Arc to the Storms of 
Arbitrary PowV, Wltat its Digues are to the 'rciniiestuoiis 
Main. x886 A ihenxum 22 May 686 /t Girls gossiping on the 
digne of stone wliich defends the place against the .sea. 
l)igU8t, rare obs. v.ar. of Disgi^st. 

II Digynia (d.'>id.:;i'niu). Bot. [mud.L. (I.innaus 
1735) f, Gr. bi'y 1)1-2 4-7i;ftj woman, wife + abstr. 
ending -la, -irt.] The second Onler in many classes 
of the Linntcan Scximl System, comprising plants 
having two pistils. 

1769 111 Hudson Flora Anglica. xj^ Mari vn AV«T.rrtf//’j- 
r>ot. X. 99. 1858 Cahi-entfh Ct'g. Phys, § 458 One portion 

of the class reniatnlria, order Digynia, corre.spimds with 
iJie N.'itural Order Umbclliferae. 

Ilcncc Di'gyn, a pi .ant of the order Digynia ; 
Dlgy'nlan, Dlgy nioua adjs.y belonging to the 
order Digynia; Dl*g3rnoi» (dai dgiiios) a., liaving 
two pistils. 

x8o6 J. Gai.pine Frit. Bot. 390 Carex Digynous ; spikes 
filiform. X898 Wkbstkii, Digyn. /bid.y Digynian. 1847 
Craig, Digyuious, 1850 Comstock tntrod. Bot, (cd, 21) 
47<i {Closs^ Digyntmsy having two styles. 

Dihe^Sli (daih/*dr.al), a. Cryst, Also diedral. 
[f. pext + -AL ; cf. F. diidre in same sense.] 

1 . Having or contained by two planes or plane 
faces. Dihedral angle ^ the inclination of two pianc.s 
which meet at an edge. Dihedral summit y a .summit 
(of a crystal) terminating iu a dihedral angle. 

*799 G. Smith La/toraiory I. 2 Terminating in dihedral 
pyramids. x8o8 Thomson in l^hil. Trans. XCVIIl. 69 
Oxalate of pomsh . . ci^'stallizes in fiat rhomboids, .termi- 
nated by dihedral summits. x8s6 IlKNity /f/rw. Chem, 1 . 


38 VaH.itinns of temperature produce a * > diflerence in . . 
a cry.stal of carbonate of lime . . As the temperature increases, 
the obtuse dihedral angles diminish . . so that its form ap- 
proaches that of a cube. 1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 
134 (In the rhombic dtRiccahcdronJ The dihedral angles 
formed by the meeting of the faces are nil equal to xso*^. 

2 . Math. Of the nature of a dihedron. 

1893 nARKNK.ss & Mokley Theory of FuttctloMS Asimple 
dihedral coiifigiir.Ttion. 1^3 Forsvth Functions of a CotU’ 
ple.x Variable 625 Functions which are unaltered for the 
dihedral group of substitutions. 

Dihedron (doih/’dr^Tn). Math, [mod.f. Gr. 8t-, 
UitT- twice + Upa scat, ))ase : cf. fe/rahedron.] In 
the geometrical theory of grou()S, the portion of 
iwt) siqierposed planes bounded by (or contained 
within) a regular polygtm. 

According to Klein, the six reguI.Tr solids are dihedron 
(dieder), tetrahedron, tictahnlron, cuIm: or hexahedron, 
ikos;ihc<iron, pfintagon-dndfcLahfilron. 

[x8a8 Web.stfr, JJihedron^ a figure with two sides.] x888 
C. fJ. Mourk-e tr. /•'. Kirin's /,cct. on Ikosahrdron 3 We 
ran dcnolc this latter by considering the portion of the plane 
HmUed by the sides of the n-goii to he doubled, as a regular 
solM" a dihedron, as wc will .say : only that this solid, con- 
tras to the elementary notion of such, encloses no space. 

IlDihe'liOS. Astr. Also diholium (in mod. 
Diets, dihely). [raod.L. f. Gr. 81- - biA through 
+ ^kiot sun.] (See quot.) 

* 7 * 7 ~ 5 * CiiAMURRS Cycl.. l^ihelios. in the elliptical astro- 
nomy, a name which Kepler gives to that ordiii.tic of the 
ellipsis, which passc.s through the focus, wherein the sun is 
.supposed to he placed. 

Dlho-ptyl. Chem . : see Dr- 2 and Hkptyl. 
Diliozatfonal (ddidicksnc'gAnlll), a. ' Cry.f/. 
[f. Dr - 2 + ilKXAGONAii.] ILaving twelve angles, 
of which the first, third, fifth, . . . eleventh, are 
etjiial to one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, 
. . . twelfth, also equal to one another, but those 
of the one set not equal to those of the other; as 
a di/texagonal pyramid or prism. See also quot. 
isr>4. 

1864 Wr.n.sTKR, 'Dihexagoualy consisting of two hexagonal 
partii united ; thus, a dihexagnrial pyramid is comfiosed of 
two livv.Tgon.'il )>yrainids jdaevd haso to base, i89i; Stoiiv- 
Maskklynk Crysfal/og. 141 Symmiitryofaformdihcxagonal. 
/bid. 277 ']’wo dihcxagunal quoins form the vertices of 
the pyr.Tmids, and arc composed by edges S and S alternat- 
ing with each other, ,'id]at.cni edges representing dihedral 
anglrs of fliffercut magnitiide. ibid. 278 The dihexagorml 
prism or hexagonal dipt ism. 

t Di-hexalid'dralr a. Oysl. Obs. [f. ax next 

f -AL.] liaving twice six faces : see quot. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. {t<l. 3) »cvj l)i~he.xa‘ 
hcdral (di-hexaedre), when U U a six-sided prism, having 
three planes on the rxlremllics. [204I Kxnmpic. Di-)iexa- 
hedral felspar ijeldspath di-hc,\.Tijdre), which is a broad six- 
sided prism, bevelled uni he extremities, the bevelling planes 
set on two opixvsiie lateral edges, and on each of the 
extremities, one uf the angles, funned by the meelitig of the 
l)evelling planes with the lateral t'dgc.H, mid on which they 
are set, truncated. 

Di-liezahe'dron. Ctyst. [f. i)i- 2 1 1 ex a- 
IIEDUON.] A .six-sidetl prism with trihcdr.'il sum- 
nuts, making twelve faces in all. Also sometimes, 
a double hexagonal pyramid. 

t888 Amer. Naturalist XX If. 247 piliexahcdra of quart/ 
and v.Trious rare minerals are noted in them [trap dike.s in 
Scullnridl. 

Dihotiy v.'ir. of Djott, wherefore. 

1* Di'htends. obs. rare ~ [early M F., suhst. 
use of pr. pplc. of dihten, (JE. dthlan to rule : see 
Dioiit.] Ruler, disposer. 

ciaoo Trin. Coll. Kom. 123 Almihti gud . shuppende and 
wc-aldcnde . and dihiende uf allc .shaflc. 

Dibydrio (<lai]i.>i’drik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 4 
Hybuic.] Applied to a cotnpound of two atoms 
of hydrogen with an acitl radical ; deijotiug dibasic 
acids regarded as salts of Jiydrogen, as dibydric 
sulphate - snlph ii t ic aci«l 1 1 St )< . 

1876 1 I.\ulhy Mat. Med. 187 It., is icadijy soluhlu in 
water at.i«IiiliUi*d with an f.xi.ess of citric acid, when the 
acid or magne.Hic dibydric cilnilc is fuinied. 

ZHbydrite (daihoi'drait). Min. [f. Gr. 81-, 
Dr- 2 + Vbcop, vbp- water + -ite.] A variety of 
jiseudomalnchite or native phosphate of copper, 
containing two erpiivalents of water. 

1868 Dana Min. y>8. 

Dibydro-, dibydr-. Chem. [f. di-2 + 
JIyJ)R(o)-.] Having two atoms of hydrogen in 
combination. 

1873 /'o-wurs' Chem. (cd. ii) 334 Dihydro-letrasodic car- 
iKin.Tt.*; may be regarded a.s a compound of the neutral and 
acid salts. 

Dihydrobromide, -chloride, -iodide. Chem, 
Sec Di- 2 and HyjW)BiioMiJ>B, etc. 

1873 Fenones' Chem. (cd, ii) 559 The dihydrobromidcs 
and dihydriodides luive the same composition os the di- 
bromides of the olefines. 

Dlhydro’xyl, a. Cfiem. See Di-2 aiwl Hy- 
droxyl. 

1875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 72 The dihydroxyle 
qiiinia is physiologically inert. 

Diiamb (d9i|0ise*mb). Pros. Also in L. form 
diiambus (in 8 diiambus). [ad. L. didambus, 
Gr, bitapifios a double iambus, f. 81-, Di- 2 ^ ta/sBos 
iambus.] A metrical foot consisting of two iambs. 
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DIKE. 


1753 CiiAMBKHii CycL Supp.^ Dijainbus . , is^ compounded 
of iwo iambics, as sHvtiftU. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. 
Miiuk's Metres 10 Feet of six times . . ^ Diianibus, 
Piiainb. 

Di-iodid 6 (ci<'>i| 9 i'dtlaid';. Chem. [f. + 

U)r»rojfi.] A compound of two atoms of iodine 
with a tlyad element or radical, as mercuric di-io- 
didc, Hg l-j. 

1873 P'envues' Chem. (ed. 11) as:; I'he di>iodide melts at 
1 t<A 1881 Atkeu.rum 9 Apr. 496/1 On the Co'c/Ticiculs of 
Exp.m-sion of the Diiodide of Lead (Pb la). 

lii-rodo-, di-rod-. Chem. [f. Di- 2 f Iod(o)-.] 
Having two atoms of iodine replacing two of 
hydrogen, as di-iodoptuthane Cllj,!.,. 

1889 Koscoe Elem. Chem. 417 Prapared by the action of 
caustic potash on di-bromo> or di-ioao-.s:ilicylic acid. 1877 
Watts CV/ tvi/. TI. 68 Di^iodomethane. .crystallises 
in colourless shining laininm of .specific gravity 3-34. 

Di4sopentyl,di-i8opropyl. Chitn. SccDi-2 
and Iso-. 

D:geot, obs. erron. form of Deject v. 
t ]^1l*diCftllt. Obs. rare, [ad. 1 .. dijudicCmt- 
cm, pr. pplc. of dtjhdkdrc : see next.] One who 
judges, determines, or decides. 

i66x GLASViLL.y^«V*-^/f .SV/. xxvii. 226 If great I’hilosonhers 
douht of many things, which |Mjpular dijiidicants hold ns 
certain .as their Creeds. 1691 Wood Aih. O.ron. 11 . 406 He 
.. did altogether disapprove the .streightnc.ss and sluath of 
elder dijudicants. 

!Dyildioat6CdDi|d3«*(likt’it),£'. Nowraru. [f. 
L.. aijududUy pa. jipl. stem of dtjudicarc to judge, 
determine,! dU apart (Di-^) + judkdre to judge.] 

a. intr* To judge or pass judgement between con- 
tending parties or ill contested matters; to deter- 
mine, decide. 

1607 Wai.kincton Opt. Glnss 3 'Fhc . . touch.stunc of true 
wLsdonie U'hich rlijudicutus not nccording to external sem- 
blances. 1641 Bk.\th\vait En^. Intt Uigenevr 11, It being 
solely in your powers to dijudicale of bis necessity. 2656 
in Hlocnj' Ghmo^r. 1676 \V. Hi'iibamo Happiteess 0/ 
People s Dijudicating of the time and season. 

b. ham. To jiwlge of ; to pronounce judgement 
on, decide formally or anthoritatively, 
x666 J. .Smith Obi A.^e (ed. 2.) 4! To dijudic.itc them as 
they are in thein.sclve.s, and to discern them as liicy differ 
from all other. 186$ Pu.sk Y Eirenicon 32 [tr. Bo 5 suet\ The 
matter being Uijudicaled. 

Hence Diju'dicating vhL sb, 
a 1656 Walks GoU. Pcm. 260 (.T.) The church of Rome. . 
coiiuiifiuls unto U.S the authority of the church in dijudicat* 
it^of scriptures. 

^udlca*tioxi. Now rare. [ad. L. dijudied- 
tidn-em deciding, u. of action from dtjudicarc ; see 
pttcj 

1 . rhe action of judging (between matters) ; judi- 
ci.il distinction, discernment, discrimination. 

>549 Gkinoai, Hem. ((84J) 198 Speaking of the dijudio.'uion 
of (he sacraiiient.s. . *«53 II. Mokk Conject. CabheU. (171.3) 1 
X34 Uecau.se Dijudication implies a Duality in the Obiccc, 
it is called Aidirpitri^. x668 Howk Bless. Righteous (1825) 

76 Surely licavcii will not render the Soul less cap.iblc of 
dijudication. xycH J. Hakki:* Zi*.r. Tcihn., Diotrius, i.s a 
distinction and dijudication of Disuicses and Syiiipioins. 
X835 C. Comm. Rom. xiv. 392 The rornier, .means 

the faculty of discrimination, .dijudication, judgnieitt. 

2 . The pronotuiciug of a judgement ; authorita- 
tive decision. 


x5i5 Byiteld Expos. Coloss, i. 20 Discretion or dijudica- 
lion of the cau.se. 1651 J . Kockkt i hr is thin SubJ. xi. ( r6f,3 1 
123 He likewise assumes to hiiusclff. the power of Dijuiru a- 
lion in all causes, 1677 Gai.e Crt. Gentiles iv. 204 Plato 
adds.. the beginning and end of this coutroversic ought to 
be brought to the people, but the c.vumen and dijudiuilioh 
to the three chief M.Tgi.stratc.s. 


t Dy ll*dicativei a. [f. L. ppl. stem dijndUat- 
(sce above) + -ive.] Determinative, decisive. 

1659 .Stanley Hist. Philos. TU.^ ii. loo To number all 
things reference ha\*c — that is to dijudicative rea.son. 

tpiiJu'nge, V. Obs. rare, [ad. dtjutighc to 
disjoin, f. «?/- apart (Di-^) -r jttngcre to Join.] 
tram. To disjoin, divide, sop-irate. 

X765-74 Tl'cker Lt. Peat. (1852)1. 474 The. .line of .separa- 
tion dijunging the province of organism from the rest of the 
merhanisrn territory. 

Dik, obs. form of Dike. 

II Dika (ddi kii). [W. African name.] In dika- 
bread, a vt^getable substance somewhat resembling 
cocoa, prepared from the fruit of a West African 
species of mango-tree {Mangifera gabomnsis). 
hika-fat, -oil, tlic fatty substance of dika-bread. 

^ 1839 Plmrmac. ^hI. Scr. ii. I. 3f.>8 M r. P. 1^ Siminonds 
inUoduced to the notice of the tneeiing .t specimen of 
Dika bread from Gaboon, on the West Coast of Africa. 
2863- 7a Watt.s Diet. Chem. II. 330 The fruit, which is 
alvout UN large as a swan'.s egg, contains a white almond 
having an agreeable taste. These alniund.s, when coarsely 
bruised and Wtirui-presscd, form dika-bread, which ha.s 
a grty colour, with white spots, smells like roasted cocoa 
and roasted flour, .and is greasy to the touch. Dika-bread 
contains a jarge quantity of fat. 1888 W. T. Branntw^ »/;/<. 
l^ veget. bats 320 Dika oil, oba oil, or wild mango oil is 
obtamf-d from . . a tree indigenolM to the west coa.st of Africa. 

,Pj*kage, dykage. Also 7 dicage, dyckage. 

[f. Dike + -aok.] The work of diking. 

(/‘iV/A Bqke of Accounts of the Participants of the 
pydtagc of Haitficld chace lin J. Tuckett Catal. M.SS. 
Apr. (x868j 541. i6s« in Stonehouse A xholme { 1 830) 01 T*hc 
dicoge and draynage of the Uvell of Hatfield Chase. 


ii mkamali (dikamaTi). £. htd. Also deoa- 
xnalee. [Marathi dikanMti!\ The native name of 
a resinous gum which exudes from the cuds of young 
shoots of Gardenia htdda, a rubiaceoos shrub of 
Indi.T. 

1858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Decamalee-gum ..obtained 
from the Gardenia Incida of Roxburgh. s866 'Preas. 
Bot., Decamalee or Dikamali. ^ 1873 H. Drury Useful 
Plants Ind. 224 A fragrant resin, lcnown.,aa Dikamali 
resin Is procured from the tree, which is said to be useful in 
hnsnitals. 1879 F. Pullok Sport. Brit. Burmah 1. 247 
Boil the powdered Galinut in the oil, then add the dikkama- 
lay, and when it is melted, strain. 

Dike, dyke (daik), sb. Forms: i-$ dlo, 3-5 
dik, 4 diok, 4-7 dyk, 4-9 dike, dyke, (6 dyik, 
dycke, 7 dicke, deeke, 7-9 deek, 8 {dial.) diok. 
[OE. die masc. and (esp. in later use) fern., ditch, 
trench, cognate with OS., OFris. dtk masc., mound, 
dam, MDu. dijc mound, dam, ditch, pool, Du. dijk 
dam ; MLG. dtk, LG. dtk, dick dam, MHG. tkh 
pond, fishpond, Gcr. tekh pond, also (from LG.) 
dekh embankment ; Jcel. dik, dlH neut. ditch, fish- 
pond, Sw. dike ditch, Da. dige dam, embankment, 
formerly also *■ ditch *. The application thus varies 
between ^ ditch, dug out place *, and * mound 
formed by throwing up the earth*, and may in- 
clude both. The OE. dU has given ditch as well 
as dike, and the conditions under which the two 
forms severally have arisen are not clear : cf. Like. 
The spelling dyke is very frequent, but not etymo- 
logical.] 

I. 1 1 . An excavation narrow in pro)Tortion to 
its length, a long and narrow hollow dug out of 
the ground ; a Ditch, trench, or fosse. Obs. 

U.scd from ancient times as the buundary of l.Tnds or ficld.^ 

. as the fence uf an enclosure, as the defence or imrt of the 
defences of a caiup, castle, town, or other entrenched place. 
In such e.scavations water usually g.Tthcrs or flows : hence 
.sense 2. 

Charier in SuTcet O. E. T 434 Donne on Sonc die, 
3a:r esne ftoiie fordcalf. eqoo Bxda's Hist. 1. v. (i8y<>) 
32, h hit begyrde and ^cfmstnude mid dice ami mid cor3- 
wenlle from sx to sax 1016 O. E. Chron. 7 May, And dulfon 
i)a ane inycclc die. c 1005 Lay. 15472 pa jic «lic wes idoluen, 

& allunge ideo[K-d. pa bi-guntien neo wal a f^ere die [layS 
a ban dich] ouer a1. a xm Cursor M. 9899 iCoit.) A dipe 
diic [it.rr. dick, dichej par es a-bute castelj Dughlili 
wroght wit-vtcii dute. CX330 K. Bbunnk Chron. iyat-e 
(Rolls) 5829 Til he [SeverusJ dide make an ouerthwert 
dik, Hitwyxte to sees a All gret .strik. c 2380 Wvci.if Serm. 
Set. Wks. I. XI If i>e hlymle ledc pe blyiidc Ixipc fallen in pe 
dyke. C1470 Hknry h'allacc 11. 125 Atour the dike that 
^cid on ntnir side, Schott douii the wall. 1535 Goodly 
Prymer Ps. vii. 15 He is fallen into the dyke w'hich he 
made. 2573 'IVsskr Husk To Rdr.viSTfi) 12 Here we .sec, 
Things several! I>e, And there no dike, But champion like. 
>575 CiiUBCHYARn Chippes (1817) 85 The cheef capitainc 
Mannen’tig had ins doathes woundc, and fell duune in the 
dike before the gate. 

2 . Such a hollow dug out to hold or conduct 
water ; a Ditch. 

Cf. February fill-dike : sec February 2. 

C893 K. A2 ij.kko Oros. ii. iv. g 7 Ymbutan pone wcall is sc 
iiuesta die, on pium is ieruetide se unxcroglecesta stream. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1566 With dope dikes and derke doubull 
of water, 2549 Compt. Stot. vi. ^8 The frcsr.hc deu, qiiliilk 
of befor hed maid diVis and dailis verray done. 25^ Flat 
yeioelldio. II. 60 Syr Edward Hobble, .hath .stored ccrteiiie ' 
dikes in the lie of Shenpey, with sundrie kiude-is of Sea-fish, 
into which dikes by sluces, he doth let iu. .cli.'xngc of .sea- 
water. 2634-5 Bhereton 7>rtz», (1B44) 43 An invention well 
deserving to be put in practice in England over all mo.Tt.s or 
dykes, a 2687 C. Cotton Poet. tP'ks. (1765) 108 In Dike 
lie, Drown’d like n Puppy. 1693 Evklvn De la Quint. 
Compi.Gard. IT. 184, 1 made. -some little dikes or water- 
courses about a foot deep . . to receive the nii.schicvuus 
waters. 2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, i. 441 Whole sheets 
descend of .slucy Rain, The Dykes arc fill’a. 2792 Coifing- 
ham Inclos, Act, 28 Dixasiun drains or dikes and ditches. 
x8ax Clake P'ill. Minstr. I. m Some rushy dyke to jump, 
or bank to climb. 2873 G. C. Davihs Mount. Ptere vi. 

49 A heron sttiled nmjcstically away from a dyke. 

b. Extended to any water-course or channel, in- 
cluding those of natural formation. On the 
Humber, a navigable channel, as Gooh Dike, 
Doncaster Dike, etc, (A l<.>cal u.se.) 

xflxfiSuMFL. 8c Mahkh. Country Parmt jA^ The w.'ilcr may 
haue a descent or falling aw'.Ty into some Brooke, Kiiicr, or 
other Dike. 2708 Poi*K Dune. 11. 261 Thames, 'I'he King of 
dykes ! 2853 pHii.i.iiTi Rivers Yorksh. viii. 216 Dikes .. in 
the low mar^y grounds, the ditches, «uid even canals, becks, 
and rivers are .so called. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Dike 
. .a watercourse or .stream, a.H Rushfield Dyke, Fcnay Bridge 
Dyke, Denby Dyke, all fast-flowing water. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Dike or dyke, a river or collection of water.. The 
Don or Dun at Wodsley isufteu called ' t ’ owd dyke.' ^ 2893 
spectator 12 Aug. 2x3 Our sluggish East Anglian rivers, 
widening into ‘ broads’ and 'dykes*. 

8. A small pond or .pool. diat. 

2788 Marshall Yorksh. GIoas., .also a puddle or 
small pool of water. 1847-76 Halliwkll, Dyke, 2. A .small 
pond. 1877 Holdemcss Gloss,, Dike, a ditch; in N[trlb 
Holderncss], a pond. 1889 A. IV. Line, Gloss., Dyke, a 
natural lakelet, mere, or pond— as Shawn Dyke formerly on 
Brumby Common. 

1 4 . Any hollow dug in the ground ; a pit, cave, 
or den. Obs. 

risso Gen, tfr Ex, 281 Twen heuone hil and helle dik. 
a Hamfolr Psalter ix. 31 He waytes in hidell as Icon 
in ms dyke. Ibid, cxlviii. 7 Draguns ere..cumaind out of 


poire diks. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Coxton 1483) 1. xv. ix He 
wyl me caste in to helle dyke, c 1440 Promp. Parv, xai/i 
fossa, f(fv«a,tmtrum. C1475 Voc, in Wr.-Wflicker 
7^/26^ Hee/insa,fovia, eavea, antra, a dyke. 

II. An embankment, wall, causeway. 

6 . * A bank formed by throwing the earth out of 
the ditch* (Bosworth). 


The early existence of this sense In Eng. is doubtful : 
probably all the OE. quotations for which U is assumed in 
Baswortli-’roller, belong to i, 

1487 Hewminster Cartid. (1878) 263 An olde casten dike. 
1535 CovERDAi-K Isa. xxix. 3, I wil bye sege to the rounde 
abouie and graue vp dykes ^ayiist ye. <505 DALRVMrLK 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. iv. (1895) 1. 203 The dyk bctuene Abir- 
come and clyd mouth . . be a noble capitane called Grame 
was .. douucastnc .. fra quhonie .. it is ^It called Grames 
Dyke. 2853 Phi(.lips Rivers Yorksh. viii. ax^ Earthworks 
. . constructed for defence . . Such are the dike at Flam- 
borough [etc.]. 2898 Nortkumbld. Gloss., There are many 
earth-work.s of ancient date which are commonly called 
dikes. One such is known as the Black-dyke, .there ore also 
several Grime’s dikc.s, or Graham*.s dikes on the Borders. 

0 . A wall or fence. + a. The wall of a city, a 
fortification. Obs. 


c 2400 Destr, 1533 Sone he raght vgpn rowme, rid vp 
pe dykis, Serchit vp the soilc here pe Citie was. c iioo 
Metayne 125 And sythen poii birne vp bouse and dyke. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 13 Syne forcit it with 
fow.scis mony one, And dowbill dykes that stalwart wer of 


stone. 


b. A low wall or fence of turf or stone serving 


as a division or enclosure. 

Now the regular sense in Scotland. Dry-stone dyke, a 
wall cunstriirted of stones without mort.ar, an usual on the 
northern moors *, fail dyke, one made of sods or turf cut iu 


squares. 

e 1435 WvNiouN Cron. vm. xxxvii. 212 The mwdc wall 
dykis pai kc.st all downc. 4-2470 Hknry IVallace lit. 133 
A mauer dyk off .stanys that had maid. 2558 Q. Kennedik 
Compmd, Tractive in Wodr. Soc, Misc. (2844) L 145 The 
dyik or closure of the wync-znrd. 1609 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 
289 For mending of the church dicke iiijd. x637-'S0 Row 
Hnt. Kirk (1842) 4^4 She. .climlxed 1^ and got over the 
dyke ill to the yaird. 2774 J'ennant Tour Scotl. in fjf'd. 
91 It was well defended by four ditches and five dikes. Ibid. 
182 A great dike of loo.se stones. x8oa Home //«/. Reb. v, 
He c.'ihic to a dry stone dyke tlmt was in his way. x8^ 
J. M. Bark IK IVindonv in Thrums xy. Clods of earth 
toppled from the garden dyke into the ditch. 

c. In some dialects applied to a hedge, or a fence 
of any kind. 

*587-6 Durham DePos. (Surtees) 84 That she should teir 
u cheffe and a ncckurclieffc of a dytke. 2896 Cumbld. Gloss., 
Dyke, deyke, a hedge. 289a Northumbld. Gloss,, Dike, 
dyke, a fence.. applied alike to a hedge, a ditch, an earthen, 
or a stone wall when used a.s a feuce. A cUke stoker is 
a hedge stake. 

7 . A ridge, embankment, long mound, or dam, 
thrown up to resist the encroachments of the sea, 
or to prevent low-lying lands from being flooded 
by seas, rivers, or streams. 

Such arc the dikes of Holland, and of the English coasts 
round the Humber and Wash. 

[2532-2 Act 23 Hen. VI J I, c. 5 fi a I'he walles, dychc.s, 
bankes . . and other defenses by the costes of the sea.] 
2635-56 Cowi.KV Davidcis iv. 904 ’I'he main Channel of an 
high-swoln Flood, In vain by Dikes and broken works with- 
stood. 2^2 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 73 Seeing their 
Dikes and druynings in the Netherland.s. ^ 2703 Maunokell 
Journ. ferns. (1732) 20 A large Dike thirty yards over at 
top. 2756 Nugent Gr. Tourl. 156 The land here is lower 
than the waters ; for which reason they have the strongest 
dams or dykes in the whole country. 1766 (Bduon Decl. 9 [ 
F. I. xxiv. 705 'i’he camp uf Carchc was protected by the 
lofty dykes of the river. ^ 2832 tr. Sismondls Hal. Rep. 
V. 107 'Incy undertook the im mcii.se labour, .of making dikes 
to i>rc.scrve the plains from the inundation of the rivers. 

D. A beavers* dam. 

*774 Goi.iwm. Nat. //wf. (1776) IV. 264 'They, .are equally 
industrious in the erection of their lodges, as their dikes. 

c. A jetty or pier running into the water, local. 

1789 Brand Newcastle II. 679 note. Query, Why arc 

.staitbs, ill the common langu.'ige of the keeimen, called 
dikes? 2825 E. Mackenzie Hist. Northumbld. II. 425 
A pier or dike run out at the north entrance at Blyth Har- 
bour. 

d. A raised causeway. 

X480 Caxtun Chron, Eng. xxii. (248a) ax Two other weyes 
this belyn nmUe in bossyng thurghout the land that one is 
callyd fosse and that other fosse dyke. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) I. VI. V. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes 
ten, and sometimes twelve feet thick, at the foundation. 
2843 Prescott Mexico iii. viii. <x864) 287 The Spaniards 
came on the great dike or causeway. 1898 Northumbld. 
Gloss,, Dikes were also frequently trackways. 

8. jjig A barrier, obstacle, or obstruction. 

*77® funius Lett, xxxvi. *71 Gain a decisive victory, .or 
. . perish bravely . . behind the last dike of the prerogative. 
2821 Byron fuan 111. xcv. He there builds up a formidable 
dyke Between his own and others’ intelject. x8» 1. Taylor 
hanat, vi. 265 If . . the dyke of dc-spotism hadnot bulged 
and gaped. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. i. (x866) »8 A solid, 
substantial dyke against the arbitrary power which was for 
ever chafing and fretting to destroy Us barriers. 

0 . Mining {Northumhl), A fissure in a stratum, 
filled up with dejTOsitcd or intrusive rock ; a fault. 

2789 Brand Newcastle II. 670 Dikes are the largest kind 
of fis.<iurcs. .a crack, .of the solid strata. . From the matter. . 
between the two sides of the. .dike, it is denominated a clay- 
dike, stone-dike, etc. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Stiff dikes 
usually contain fragments of the adjw-'cnt strata. When the 
dike [sfault] interrui^ the working of a seam of coal, it is 
called a down-cast duce if the continuation of the seam lies 
at a tower level, and an upcast dike, if it is cootioued at 
a higher level. 
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b. Hence, in CuU A mass of mineral matter, 
usually igneous rock, filling up a fissure in the 
original strata, and sometimes rising from these 
like a mound or wall, when they have been worn 
down by denudation. 

i8oa Playfair Itlustr. ifntton. Th, 67 Whin, .exists, .in 
veins (called in Scotland dykes) iraveisinff the strata. 1843 
PORTLOCK Gfol. 114 A trap dike of considerable sixe . . cut.s 
through the chalk. 1845 Darwin Vity. Nnt. xii. (1853) 361 
Shattered and baked rocK.s, traversed by innumerable dykes 
of greenstone. s8fo Livingstone ^afufit si ix. 185 A dyke 
of black basaltic rock crosses the river. 1875 Lvei.i. 

Geo/. 1 . 11. XXV. 6a8 The inclined strata.. are intersected by 
veins or dikes of compact lava. 

O. Mue dike : see quot. 

*« 55 , Dawson Acatiiati Geol. iii. 25 Near the edge of the j 
upl.'ind, it [the soilj passes into a gray or bluish gray clay 
c.'illed * blue dike \ or, from the circumstance of it.s contain^ 
ing many vegetable fragments and fibres, * corky dike '. 

10 . allrib. and Comb.^ as dike-back, -bottom, -delver, 
-road, •side; dike»hopper, the wheatear; dike- 
louper {S€.)f a person or animal (e.g. an ox or 
sheep) that leaps over fences ; Ji^. a transgressor of 
the laws of morality ; f dike-row, a row of trees 
bordering a field ; dike-seam, a seam or bed of 
coal worked nearly on end (dial.). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 713 pat domic he drafe to pc depest 
of the dyke bothom. 1^30 Lynulcsay Teat. Papyngo lyjt 
Now dyke lowparis dois m the kirk resort. 1664 Si'elman 
Gloss, -s. V. Thenecinm, Arbores crescent«.s circa .igros pro 
clausura eoruin, Volgo dicimns Dike roives. a iSio^I'anna* 
HILL Barrochan *jfean Poems (1846) 117 Around the pc.*it> 
stacks, and alang.st the dyke-backs. 1810 Wki.i.ington in 
(jurw. Desp. VI i. 7a, I request you to have the dyke roads 
on the island well ascertained and knovtii. 1847-^ Hai.i.i- 
WKLi., Dike-cam, a ditch hank. North. 185X Meandering^s 
of Mem. 1 . 15 Dyke-cloistcrcd Taddingtuii, ufcold intense. 
Ibid, 1 . 57 Thu dikeside watch when Midiiighl-feedersstr.ay. 
1876 li'/iitby GlosS., Diker or Dike^delver, a ditcher; a 1 
digger of drains. ; 

Dud, dyke ((ldik\ v. Also 4 ^ 9 (r.) dlk. ff. 
Otke sb. OE. had dlchin ; but the ME. and modern i 
verb is prob. a new formation. J | 

1 . intr. To make a dike, ditch, or excavation ; | 
to dig. i 

Lc 900 Bxda's Hist, 1. ix. fi 3 (1890) 46 p.T:r Heuenis se cascre ; 
iu het dii:i.Tn and eorkwall sewyrean.] 1377 I.angl. /*. /V. 

IL V. I dyke and 1 delue, 1 do ^.^t treuthe hotel h. 
f 1386 Chauckr Prot. 538 He wolde..dyke and delue, For 
cristessake,foreii«:ry pourc wight. 14.. Voc, hi Wr.-Wiiltker 
579/4.3 PJfotiio. to dyke, or delve. CX440 Promp.Paiv. lai/i 
Dylcen, or make adykc,^»f4V, 1483 Caxton Fables o/cE sop 
2 b. He .sente hym. .to dyke and delve in the crthc. c 1530 
Plouyihman 4* Paternoster in Rtl. Ant, I. 43 He cowtlc . . 
dyke, hcilgc, and tnylke a cowc. *573 Tuhskr Husb, x.viii. 
(1878) I 5 x When frost will not suffer to dike and to hedge. 
189a St. Dkookic E. Kng. Lit. ix. 303 Men at work dyking 
and delving, ploughing and clodding. 

1 2 . trans. To cxcavate,<lig out (a ditch orhollow). 

C 13M Will. Palerne 2233 pel sale, .a senilichc c|uarrcrc. . 
nl hmwe newc diked. XM3 Langl. P. PI. C. xxii. 365 To 
delue and dike a dcop diene. 

3 . Irans. To provide with a dike or dikes, in 
various senses, a. To surround with dikes or 
trcnche-s ; to entrench. 

C1330 R. BRUNNE( 7 /r<w. (1810)273 Nuwdos Edward dike 
IBerwik brode and long, Als pci bad him pike, and scorned 
him in her song. 1375 Hakiiock Bruce xvn. 271 [HeJ gcr 
dik thame so st.'ilw.irdly. c 2400 Maunoev. t Roxb. ) ix. 35 It 
cs wele walled all aboute and dyked \ferntcz tnlouradbonz 
fossez\. 2513 Douglas AKneis vi. iv. 6 Anc dirk, and pro- 
found cauc . . Quhilk wes weill de.kkit [ed. 2553 dykit] and i 
closit for the nanis With ane foiile laik. 2538 Lki.an» /tin. , 
1 . 38 A praty Pile or Casielet wel dikid, now usid fur a I 
Prison. 255s Watheman Eardle Facions Pref. 8 [They']. . | 
diked in thcmselues. | 

b. To enclose with an e.irthcn or stonewall. Sc. : 

c X575 Balfour Practkks (1754) J®'’™ ) And dike and < 

park the saiiiin surelie and kcip. thame sikkerlie. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 2772. 336 A fortress diked round 
with .stone. 

o. To defend with a dike or embankment against 
the sea or river ; in quot. 1S13 absol. 

a 2687 Petty Pol. Arith. i. (1691) 14 In the Marshes, Im- 
passible ground Diked and Treiu.hed. 2808 J. BAHt.»w 
Columh. rv. 50a Quay the calm txirts and dike the lawns 
I lave. 2823 SCOTT Let. to Miss J. Baillie lo Jan. in Lock- 
hart, 1 have been. .dyking against the river. x88a Mak.sii 
Eng. Lang. 50 The low lands, .subject to overflow by the 
German Ocean, .were not diked. 

3 . To clean out, scour (a ditch or water-course). 

x$t^PreseHtm.^ yuriesxnSurtees Misc.(x^^) y AH watter- 

scwerN..be dykid and scuried. X56a Art s A 7 /s. c. 13 § 7 
The Heyes, Fences, Dikes or Hedges. ..shall from Time to 
Time he diked, scoured, repaired and kept low. 

4 . To place (flax or hemp) in a dike or water- 
course to steep. 

X799 A. Young Line. Apric. 164 Pull it the beginning of 
August . . Bind and dyke it : leave it in about ten days. 

Diked, dyked (rtaikt ),///. a. [f. Diki+.ko.] 
Fuminheo wilh a dike or dikes. 

zflaa Westnt. Rev. XIII. 173 Dyked marsh owes its form- 
ation to a natural phenomenon w'nich appears to have lieen 
in operation for ^cs on the upper shores of the bay of 
Fundy. 2884 S. E. Dawson llandbk. Dom. Canada 67 
The dyked meadow-lands of the Acadians. 
lK*ke-gvaT6e Ahso 7 -gwave, fl- di^ye. 
[a. MDu. dijegrave, mod.Du. dijkgraaf, f. dijk dike 
+ gt^tiaf count, carl.] a. Tn Holland, an officer 
whose fimction it is to take charge of the dikes or 


sea-walls, b. In England (esp. IJncolnshi're), 
an officer who has charge of the drains, sluices, 
and sea-banks of a district under the Court of 
Sewers ; « Dike-ueuve. Now only dial. (dV graved. 

25153 Court-roll Seitringiou in Yorksk. Arthaeol. X. 
75 Milo Herkey et Johannes Holden electi sunt in ofiiciis Ic 
dyke graues de anno sequcnlu. 2637 Kirton-in- Lindsey 
Fine Roll in N. W. Line. Gloss., Of lohii Slater and William 
KUys,dikcgrcancs, for not executing their office, viijA (-*2045 
IlnwKM. Lett. 1. i. 5 'I'he chief Dike-Grave here, is one of 
the grc.Mc.'it Officers of Trust in all the Province. 267a 
Marvell Poems, Char. Holland Some .small dyke-grave, 
iinpci-ccivVJ, invades The pow*r. 27*1 Neiv Gen. Atlas itg 
The Dylcegttive and his Assistants meet to take care of the 
])ykc.s. Sluices, Banks, and Channels in the Rhineland. 
27*2 Bah.ev, Diiisave, tyike-gravr, an Officer who takes care 
of Banks and Ditches. 1889 A'. W. Line. Gli>ss., Dykegrave, 
Dyketwe, a manorial or p.'trochial officer, whose duty it is 
to superintend the dykes. 

Diker, dyker (Osi'kai'. Also 5 dikar, dyoaro. 
[OE. diccre, dikere, f. dic-ian to dike, to ditch ; 
in ME. jicrh. formed anew from Dike v.] 

1 . A man who constructs or works at dikes, a. 
One who digs ditches or trenches. 

c 1000 A’.LrRir.GViw, in Wr.-Wuleker 149/16 Fossor, dikcrc, 
2377 Langl. P. PI, B. vi. 1119 IMkeres and dclncrcs digged 
vp pc halkcs. 2496 Dives Paup. tW. de W.) t. xlvi. 872/1 
I.abourcrs, dclucrs and dykers . . l>cn full jHiore comonly. 
2^7 Fi.kminc Contn. Ho/inshed III. J54i.>'2 They knew not 
the order of Koiiitieic mai-sh works . . for they were onclic 
go<Hl dikers and hodmen. 27*3 Thobesuy in Phit. Trans. 
XXXII. 344 When the l4il>ourers or Dikens first discovered 
. .the fctlies. .it might be about the Depth of 8 or 10 Foot. 
1865 Kingsley Hereto. (i86fi) 11 . ix. i.s3 Their .. weajxins 
were found at timc.s by delversand dykers for centuries after. 

b. One who builds enclosure walls (of earth or 
dry stone). Sc, 

1497 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 333 I’he dik.Trift of the park 
of i'alkl.Tnd. 1864 CVr/iA. Alag. Nov. 613 Diy-stone dykers, 
as well as masons, have twenty-four shillings per week. 
« 884 J . Tait in L'n. Presbyterian Mag. Apr. 156 lie was to 
meat the dykers while bigging the fold dyke. 

C. One who cemstructs embankments. 

2481-90 Hmvard llonseh. Bks. (Roxb.i 510 Payd to Prynce, 
the dyker, for the dykyng off ij. roddc in the old parke of a 
pond ther, viij..?. 

2 . A local name of the hedge-sparrow. 

1893 Norihumhld. Gloss., Diker, a he<lge sparrow. 

IH'ke-reeve, dyke-, ff- DiKKj/i. + Rkkve: 

perhaps an alteration of dtke-grave, -greave, by 
identifying its final part with the Eng. reeve, as in 
port-reeve^ An officer appointed or appmvetl by 
the Coiiimissioners of Sewers, to tike charge of the 
drains, sluices, and sea-hanks of a district of fen 
or marsh-land in England. 

2665 Act 16 & 17 Charles it, €.1187 Summes of Money. . 
by the said Dykereevea and Surveyonrs of Sewers or any of 
them expended in and .about the takeiug, repairing and 
amending of any such Breach or Breaches, Guole or (.l«K>Ies, 

< )vcrflowing or Overflowings of waters. t’fsBLasvsoJ .S enters 
Tfiq 'I'he Dyke-Reeves, Officers, or other Inhabitants there 
may .set down the Slough of such l>.'iins. 2848 Act 12 & jj 
Yict. c. 50 8 3 'I'o appoint one or more competent pcr.son or 
persons, being an occupier of scwablc lands, .to act as dyke- 
reeve within each of such sub-districts. 2883 Notice 19 Oct. 
(Worle View of Sewers, Weston-siiper-Mare\ Owing to the 
violence of the Gale on the f7th, a .Special View of tlic 
Dyke Reeves was held, and your Work, .was found to re- 
quire repidring. 2894 Minute-bk, Court 0/ Severs, Wapen- 
take 0/ Manley ffC., Dec. 17 Being occupiers of not less than 
ten acres of .sewahlc land in the Mcssinghain District, .they 
are hereby appointed to ucl a.s dykerccvc.s within the said 
district. 

t XHkesxnowler, dyke-, [f. d^kk sb.] An 
obsolete name of the hedge-sparrow. 

x6ii CoiGR., Mari coett, an Hedge-sparrow, Dike.smowicr, 
Dunnccke. [x^7 in Hai.liwell. 2W5 in Swai.n.son Print. 
Names Brit, Birds.] 

Dike-waxddn. [f. Dikk + Waudbn ; cf. 
watden.] Dike-ghavb. 

2890 Saintsoury Ess. 253 Seithenyn, the drunken prince 
and dyke-warden. 

Dildng, dyking (doi kiij), vbi. sb. [OE. 
dicung, f. dk-tan to Dike: see -IK(} L] 

1 . 'I'he action of making a dike ; the construct ion 
of dikes (in various senses of the sb.). 

c 2000 A?h,FNio Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 149/1.5 Fossh, dicunp. 
2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. vi. 250 Kche a wyght wrovi^te or in 
dykynge or in dduyngc. 2486 Nottingham Rec. III. 246 
I' or dykyng .'ll the Cheynybrigg Close. 15x6 Cmtoms 0/ 
Pale (Dillon 1892) 82 To minlshc cveric ycre j"* unlo the 
time that his licttering-s of such dikciigc be owl« or Kini 
nppe. 2569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 135 For ilykyng the gret 
dyke in Wcstcroft. 2642 Besi Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 J’wo 
dayes. .dykingc almute it. 27*6 Laws 0/ Sewers i88 Keep 
the Rivers thereof with sufficient Dyking, .Scouring icte j. 
iSjoN. .S.VVhkaton yrul. 464 Much of the land, .reclaimed 
from the marsh by ditching and dykeing. 2^ Caki-vi.k 
Fredk, G 7 .VI. xvi. viii. 223 Upon this DolKirt itself there is 
now to be diking tried. 2884 Manch, Plxam. 6 Sept. 5/a 
The land, .wants draining, and dyking. 

2 . Work consisting of dikes. 

to^Pol. /*(!V//ij( Rolls) II. 153 Defens off herth and difcyng. 
2483 Cath. Angl. look A Dikyimc^ xssa MS. 
Ace. St. yohn’s Hasp., Canterb., Paicd for castyng of xxj 
roddis of dykyng. 

3 . Comb, diking-boota, stout boots, reaching up 
to the thigh, used in ditching ; diking-mitten, a 
glove used by a diker. 

x8ao Bewick Mem. (2882) 23 Equipt with an apron, an old 
dyking-mitten and a shaipened sickle, to set oft among the 
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whin bushes. 1877 Holdertiess Gloss., Dikin-beeats, used 
for w.ading in the water and mud when diking. 

Dikkar, obs. form of Dick Fit sb.^ 
t Dila'oeratei ///. a- Obs. [ad. L. dilacerdt- 
us torn asunder, pa. \)\}]c. o( di/aeerdre : see next.] 
Kent nsunder, torn : used as pfle. and aeff, 

160s Warner Atb. Fng. F.pit. (1612) .368 England .. dila- 
cerate and infe.sted. .by the 1 »anes. xbUh MiOULETON Trick 
to catch OhUme i. i, What may a str.'uigcr expect from thee 
but vulnera ditneeratn, as the poet says, dilaceratc dealing? 
x649ji<>iii-:Kis C/am's Bib/. 489 His dilaccratc niemliers. 

Dilacerate (di*, v. Also 7 de-. 

[f. ppl. stem of L. ditoierarc (f, dk, dis- asunder 
(Dj- 1 ) + huerdre to tear, lacerate' ; also delacenlrc, 
whence the formerly frequent variant delaceratcA 
trans. T'o tear asunder, tear iu pieces. Al.soy?^’’. 
a. 2604 R. Cawiirky Ttihle Alfh,. Dilacerate, lo rent in 
sunder. 26x8 Hist. Perkin Wnrbtck in Select- /lari. 
Misc. (1793) 80 Yim .. know how the house of York h.ith 
been diiacerated and torn in piccc.s by the cruel hand of 
tyr.ints and boine-bred wolves. 1634 Sir ' 1 '. Hfruert Vrar. 
38 'Micir cares are extended and diiacerated very mueb. 
2^ Descr. Futun' Hist. Fnnpe Pref. y 'Phe Church is 
(lilaccr.'ited, the Commonwealth disj^}J^lted. xyoSMoTiFUx 
Rabelais iv. lii. (1737' 7 m AH were diliccrated and siM>il‘d. 
x8m T. Tayi or .d/i//(f7'wjr 11 Shall wc first dilacerate this 
nmn? 2848 I. A. Caklvlk Ir. Dante's (1H49) 334 

See how I diiaccrale myself. 

g. 1604 'P. Si;oTf I 'o.v Cii'li Ded. 5 'I’he M.Ttch long 
since propheticxdly delaceralcd. 1647 R. Baron Cyprian 
Acad. IS Actcous dogs .. grecily to delaceratc his limbes 
instead of the innocent beast he persued. 

Hence Dila'oorated ppl. a. 

2650 A. W.Mutat, Polemo To Rdr. » My poor dil.'icerated 
Ctmntrey. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxiii. (I7i3>385 
'i'lie dilacer.Tted Empire of Rome. 

Bilaceration (di-, d.Til.x:scr^« Jan). Also 7 de-. 
[a. F. dilath-ation (1419 in Hatzf.), ad. 1... dila- 
cerdtion-em, n. of action from dJlacerdre ; sec prec.] 

1 . T'he action of rending asunder or tearing (parts 
of the body, etc.) ; the condition of being torn 
or rent. 

a. 2634 ' 1 *. Johnson tr. Parey's Chimrg. xi. i. (1678) 278 
Wotinds .. by Gunshot . . are actrorrtpnriied with rontiisiuti, 
dilaceralioii, lelul 26 mj6 .Sir T. Bkowkp. Pseud. Ep. lit. 
xvi. 146 CouLviviiig a tii laceration of the .. belly of the 
viper. 273m AmiUiiiNOT Rules 0/ Diet 396 Dilaceralian of 
the ncivcous Fibrc>. 1805 B. Montague Ir. Bacons Wisd. 
Apuienfs Wks. iBolm 1660) 25^^ The ridilles of Sphinx., 
have two conditions annexed, .dilaccratioii to those who do 
not .solve rhrm, and empire to those tlmt do. 2838 Nero 
Mtmthly Mag. IdV. 403 His right-hand nails .. Uireatened 
iiist ail I d i l.'icer.Tt km. 

fig. 154s JoYK Exp. Dan, xi. CC ij h, Many dilaceracions 
K divisions.* x6io Healey .St. A ng, CBie of (rW 731 Hjs 
nobles ..after his death making .. a dil.'ico.ration of his 
monarcliy. 1808 Lamb (’bar. Dram. IVrit., Ford Wks. 
pjt/a This dilaceration of the spirit and exenteration of the 
ininoKi mind. 

ft. x6s 4 'r. Scoir Cc.r Cadi 58 God himscife hath. Con- 
fii mcd the brea«'h and delaceration of the [Spanishj Match. 
17S7 Bailkv voi. M, Delaccration, a (earing in piecc.s. 2755 
ill foiiNsoN. 1883 in Syd. Sec. Lex., Dolaceration, 

2 . Spec. In Dental .'Surgery, used ‘ to describe a 
Condition of tooth resulting from displacement of 
the calcified portion from the tissues which are 
instruinental in its production, the develojmicnt 
being continued after the normal position of the 
calcified part has been lost ’ (.Syd. Soc. Le.x.). 

, * 8 S 9 ;..T OMES Denial Snrg. 164 'J'he crown and the fang 
being fiiincd at an angle, presenting that peculiai iiy of con- 
fui m.'Uioii which has tx-cii dtnoininatcd dilaceration. 2B78 
Ukyant Pract. Surg. 1 . 562 Di]acQr.ition is due lu a 
shifting of the forming tooth on its base. 

Dilactic (dail.x’ktik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 22 + 
Lactjo.] In Dilat tic acid, a pale yellow, amor- 

f ilious, easily fusible .substance, formed, along witli 
actide, by heating lactic aciil. Formula H ]„ Og • 
2(Ca III O) ■ O.^ I ij. Ils salts arc Dlla ctates. 

(.So railed hec.-iiisc it contains two equivalents of L’iciyJ, 
Cn>l| 0 , the radiral of lactic acid.) 

1863-79 Watts Dirt. Chem. HI. 4fii. 
Duambdodont [d.^il.'e'imii^d/itrt), a. Zool. [f. 
Or. 5 i-, ] )T- - + Xn/sB/in the letter lambda, A ■) 68 oft- 
tooth.] Having oldong molar teeth with two A- 
or V-shaped ridges ; as is the case with the Insec- 
tivorous Mammals of the northern hemisphere, the 
mole, hcdgeliojj, etc. 

Dilainiliation (dail,'T.'min6~i'Jon). /lot. [n. of 
action from L. dildmindre to split in two, f. di-, 
dis- .asunder + lamina thin plate, layer.] .Separation 
into lamiiKc, or splitting off of a lamina. 

1849 Balfour MaPt, Bot. 184 A proceKs of dilaniination, or 
diori/ation. 1875 Ibid. (ed. 5) 371 P.'ii ti; of the flower are 
often jiii.'re.'i.scd by a process of deduplication, uiilining, dila- 
mination, or chori2ation, i. e. the separation of a lamina 
from org.ins already formed. 1883 .^d. .SW. Let., Dila- 
ttthiatidn, the separation into layers of parts originally con- 
tinuous. 

t Dila'niate, V. Cas. [f. L. drlanidt- ppl. stem 
of dilanidre to tear hi pieces, f. di- apart + lanidre 
to tear.] trans. "Jo rend or tear in pieces. Hence 
Bila niated ppl. a. 

253*5 W. OvTRBUHV Let. to Cruntwelvci Strypo Eccl. Metn, 
I. XXIX. 206 There lie many perverse men, whidi do dilaniute 
the flock of Christ. 1597 ist Pt. Return fr. Parnass, ui. i. 
965, I have restored thy dylnniatcd back . . to those pritlie 
clothes wherin thou now walk^-st. Hov/KLuEng. Tears 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 451 Rather than they would 
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mother, fair Italy . . they 
u/t. Sgrtff, (1654) 8 Beinit 

n. of action f. prcc. : 
The action of tearing 

J. Sankord tr. AivipptCs Aries iih, The di- 
lanifttion of Bacchus, n 165^ Bp. Hall li'A’S. (1837-9) VI. 
148 (D.» To challenRe and provoke the furious lions to his 
cllhini.'ition. x6m Seer. J/ist. Chas. II ^ Jos. It 32 The 
scars of his cruel <liIutiiations. 

t IMla'pidatei ///• ^ Ohs. or arch. Also 7 
delapidat. [ad. L. dilapidat-us^ pa. pple. of dh 
lapidilre : see next.] » Dilapidated. (Chiefly as 
pa. ppic.) 

1590 fst-c next 2]. 163$ S«rT. HERBEiiT TrMt. (ed. a' 114 

It was taken An. 162a, and by them delapidat and depopu- 
lated. Kingslky Hereto. (i86fi) I. i. 29 'J‘hc keep even 
in T.clancrs time, .somewhat dil.apidate. 

Dilapidate (diUv'pid^h), v. Also 7-9 de-. 
[ad. L. dilapiddre lit. * to scatter as if throwing 
stones ^ to throw away, destroy, f. dis- asunder 
•^iapiddre to throw stones, f. lapid’Cni stone. Taktui 
in Eng. in a more literal sense than was usn.al in L.] 

1 . trans. To bring (a building) into a state of 
dec,ay or of partial ruin. Also fig. 

*570 Levins Mamp. 4 1/36 To I)ilapi<late, dilapidare. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert '/Vr/r*. 2ifi A ruined Chappell, .biiill by the 
Spaniard, and dclupidatcd by the Dutch. 1706 Sikbai.i} 
Hist. Picis in Misc. Scot. I. iii It has been .sadly dihini- 
d.'ited of late, to obtain stones to build a house. 1824 W, 
Irving T. Trav. I. 14 The whole side was dilapidated, and 
seemed like the wine of a hou.se shut up. 18^ Luwfi.l 
Jrnl. Holy Prose Wks. i8yv> I. 20S His whole hgure sud- 
denly dikipidutes itself, assuming a tremble of profe.ssiunal 
weaknes-s. 

2 . fig. To waste, squander (a benefice or estate). 

1590 in Row nut. Kirk (Maitland) 40S All (|uhu have 

dilnpid.at benefic es . . to the preindicc of llie Kirk, x^a 
Ki'i.lkr Holy ft Prof. St. in. vi. i63 Thase who by overbuild- 
ing their hoiisc.s have dilapki.itcd their l.md.s, axjxt Ken 
Serm. Wks. ii8j8i i6tj NollihiK. .nioie i:crtainly dibipidales 
their e.st.ates. .than the .Mirfciis of intemperance. 1844 Lin- 
r.AHii Aujilo^Sax. Ch. <1858)!. vi. ti^^mte, ILsving dilapi- 
dated the revemie.s. 

rtAvi-/. 1692 H. WiiARTONyV/ Pluralities i59(T.)M.'Miy 
phiralists. .do neither dilapidate, nor neglect alms. 

3. inlr. 'J'o liccome di1apid.ate(l ; to fall into 
ruin, decay, or di.srepair. 

17x1 pRinEAux Direct. Ch.-wardens (cd. 4) 95 [Chargedl 
with the supcr\‘isal. .of . .the. . Hou.se, to see that [itj be 
[nntl (lermitted to dilapidate and fall into decay. 1775 
Jun.vsoN fom-n. li' t'st. Isl., El^in^ 'I'he church of lilgin .. 
was. .shamefully suffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery 
and frigid iiuliflerencc. 1858 Dk Quincey Pope Wks. IX, 30 
To find one'.s fortune dilapidating by changes so rapid. 
Hence Dila’pidating ppL a. 

1779 8x joiiNsoN L, P., Dyer, In the neighbourhood of 
dilapidating Edifices. xSoj Whitaker Hist. CrorrH 500 
How ..are our dilapidating churches to he rebuilt? 2854 
11 . Miller kS’c/l •f Schu/. (18581 220 Thirty years , . [have] 
exerted their di1api<l.Tting effects on [the obelisks]. 

Dilapidated (flilrc’pidt^HndS ///. a. [I*- pi'ec. 

+ -F.Di.] b'allen into ruin or disrep.iir; rumccl, 
impaired, broken down. (Itl. Tint] fig.) 

ft 1806 Tlr. Hoksi.rv .'iertu. xKxv. iR ), The inconvenience 
of succeeding to dilapidated hou.scs. 18x7 Siu j, Nkwimjht 
in Pari. Deo. 1484 Tlie danger was to be apprehended from 
the dilapidated state of the finances. 1865 Dickens A/ut, 
Fr. II. i, A dilapid.Tted old country villa. i 874 _Ri.’SK 1 n/<»« 
Clav. IV. xxxvli. 2 A large and dilapidated pair of woman's 
shoes. 

Dilapidation (diljc-pidJDjan). Also 5-9 do-, 
[ad. L, dJlapidiitidn-em a squandering, n. of action 
f. dilapuliire : see Dilapidate v."} 

1 . The .action of dilapidating or expending waste- 
fully ; wasteful expenditure, squandering. 

f X4te Fori fsc'I'e Ahs. i]r I.itu. Mou. x, Scllynge off a 
kynges livcioil.ispropirly c.nllid dclapidacion off his crowne. 
IM4 k. Cawdkev Pah/c Al/h., nihxpidation, wastcfull 
spendlng,or suffering to goe to decay. z68s Bitrnkt Riyhis 
primes Bref. 24 Against the Dilapidations of the Kevciuns 
of the Churcli. 17^ Maltiic.s Popul. *'1878) 427 The dlkipi- 
datiori of ibe national resources. x8i8 Hai.i.am Mid. Ayes 
viii. 111,(1855) III. ifxi The dilapidation which had uken 
place in the royal demesnes 

2 . The action of bringing (a building, etc.) into 
ruin, decay, or disrepair. 

t8*o W. Ikvin'g Skelth Uk. 1 . 272 .Subject to the tlil.'ipirl.T- 
lions of lime and tlie c.Tpricc of fashion. x886 . f rV 4^- 50 
PV.7. r. 29, I (3! The crofter .shall not . . persi.stently injure 
the holding by the dilapidation of buildings. 

8. y.aw. i'he action of pulling down, allowing to 
fall into a state of disrepair, or in any way impairing 
ecclesiastical property belonging to an incumbency. 

€ i4a5WYNT0CN Cron. ix. xx. 116 Ane auld abbote swa 
piU ddwne For opyn dilapidutioune. 15x1 Coi.kt AVr///. 
Conitocfuion A vij a,_ .Suynge for tithes, for offrynge, for 
inoittiari(!s, for delupidations, by the right and title of the 
a 16x3 OvFRiu.KY Cnarar.., Ordinary IP'iddow 
Wks. (185^) A churchman she d.Trc not venture upon; 

beard widowes complain of dilapidations. 
X768 Hlackstonk Comm. 111. oi Dilapidations, .are a kind 
of ccacsiaslical waste, either vmuntary, by pulling down ; or 

permissive, by suffering the cnanccl, parsonagedioiise, and 
other buddings, .to decuy.^ X874 Micklethwaitb M^.Par. 

C niches »37 Lxpencncc in the valuation of dilapidations. 

D. loosely. The sums charged against an incum- 
bent or ^ big representatives to make good such 
damage incurrea during his incumbency. 

1583 IVitU (1857) 11. 263, 1 thinke my successors 


dilanialo the inlVails of their own 
met halfway. 1653 W. Sciaier / 
dilaniatcd, .md rent in his body. 

t Ddlania'tion. Obs. [i 
cf. L. lanidiidn-cm tearing.] 
or rendincr in pieces. 


cannot . . requyer any dylapidacions ffor Sefton. k868 
Mil.man .St, Pauls 317 Coimderablo sums as dilapidations 
for the repair of the body of the church. 

athih. 177s Ann. Keg. 145 His Ixirdship . . will lay out 
the dilapidation sum. .in building a house for (he see. 

4 . The action of falling into decay ; the condition 
of being in ruins or in disrepair, (lit, and fig^ 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (^. 9)2x9 The Calypn pittied 
her dclapidntions. and . . begun to rearc her up againc, and 
! buildcd (etc.]. 1684 Goooman IVittler Evening Confer, i. 

( L.), By keeping a strict account of incomes and cxpe.nces, 
a man might easily preserve an estate from dilapidation. 

1796 Morsk Awer. (ieog I. 507 The works . . aro in such 
a state of dclapidalion. i860 Mrs. Harvey Cruise Claymore 
xi. 303 In striking contrast to the wretched delapidulion of 
ihc Holy Sepulchre. i86x F. Hall in /rnt. Asiat. Soc. 
PcHgal 14 An edifice now lying in littered dilapidation. 

5 . The falling of stones or masses of rock from 
mouiitoins or cliffs by natural agency. 

>794 Sullivan Viesu Nai. 11.165 In the cour.se of time 
they shall be exposed from the dilapid.Ttions of the moun- 
tain. x8x6 Keatinge Trim. (iSt ji 1 . 61 The dilapid.itioii 
taking place on the cast, has caused an opening . . into the 
heart of the inoiiiitain. 1875 Lyeli. Print, deal. 1. 11. xv. 356 
'I'he rocks have been suffering from dilapidation. 

b. cotter. A mass or collection of stone which 
has fallen from a mountain or height ; debris. 

x8x6 Kf.atinc.e Trtw. (1817) 1. 63 Masses of dilapidation 
of various si/cs. Ibid. n..48 The whole tract i.s covered 
with reduccit dilapidation, citnerhornstonu, trapp, or Exsalt. 

Dilapidator [agent-n., in L. 

form, from dilapiddre ; see Dilapidate v. and -or. 
Cf. ¥. dilapidaienr (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] One 
who dilapidates or brings into a ruinous condition ; 
one who allows a building to fall into disrcqiair. 

1699 H. Wharton Def. Pluralities 156 iT.) You shall 
seldom see n non -resident, but he is al.so a dilapidator. 1697 
I5p. OK Lincoln Adv. Clergy Dilapidator.^ many times ilie 
insolvent and so leave the whole Burden of the Repair upon 
the Sucrcssour. 18x9 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary 1. jy, 

I only allowed myself to become a purchaser and not a dikipi- 
dator. Tablet 24 May 81 j Power to restniin Injlh 

builders and dilapidators within rcason.Tble limits. 

Dilapse, var. of Dki.ai\hk v., to slip down. 

18x6 Kkatingk Trav. (1817) I. 149 A round hill, one side 
of which has rlilnpscd nearly iierpendiciilarly. 

Dilash, var. of Dklahu v. Obs., to let off. 

*88« 8 ///a 7. *fawes VI (1804) 209 lie cawsit dilashc sum 
cannons in face of the fyre, to lerifie the people to ap- 
proach. 

Dilatability (tbil^ftabidiii, di-'. [f. next; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being dilatable, capacity 
of lieing dilated. 

x69t Ray Creation i, (1714) 28 Wc take notice of the 
wonderful dilatability or extensiveness of the throats . . of 
serpents. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXllI. 435 SubsUinces that. . 
diftcred iti their dilatability. 1896 1 Iknry Elem. Clupn. 1. 1 38 
The law of the dilatability of gases by heat has already 
l*ecn .staled. 1875 Ckoll ClUnate 4- T, vii, 1 r6 Taking the 
dilatability of sea water to he the same as that of fresh, 

Dilatable (dnibTi’iahl, di-), a. [f. Dji.ate v. 

+ *ATtLE. Cf, V. dilatable 161 1 ).] Capable 

of lieiug dilatctl, widened out, extended, or en- 
larged ; expansible. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie cf CodvA. v. (1620I 391 They 
will neither make G^'s essence dilataVde nor liinil.Tble. 
a 1691 Boyi.r Hist. Air\. fx6y2) i 'J’hat thin, .compressible 
and dilatable Body in which we breath. X78» A. Monro 
Compar. Anat. (erf. 3) 28 Owls .. have the pupil very dilat- 
able. 1851 Hekschki. Stud. Mat. Phil. iii. v. 319 Of the 
several forms of natural bodies, g.TScs and vapours arc ob. 
served to be most dilatable. 

Hence Dila’tabloneas. 

1797 Bailey vol. II., DilatablrrtesSf capablcness of being 
widened. 

t Dilatable, a. Obs., erroneous f. Delitable 
(also dilctabil, dili table, etc.). 

c Z400 tr, .Secreta .Secret., Gfv. Lordsh. 57 A lyf l>at may 
noghl be chaungyd, a kyngdonie ay lastand dilatable. 
Ij^atancy (dsib'iTansi, di-). [f. next; see 

-ANCY.] The property of dilating or expanding ; 
spec, that of expanding in bulk with change of 
shtape, exhibited by grRiiiilnr masses, and due to 
the increase of space between their rigid particles 
when their position is changed, 

188s O. Reynolds in Proc. Brit. Assoc. 896 {tiile) On the I 
Dilatancy of Media composed of Rigid J’urticles in Contact. 

— Ibid., A very fundamental properly of granular masses. 
To tills proptirty he pi. Reynolds] gave the name of dilat- 
atny. A i.s exhibited in any arrangement of particles where 
change of bulk is depeiideitt upon change of shape. z886 
.Sat. Kcv. uS Aug, 295 Owens College had at that time only 
begun to display its ‘dilatancy’, if we may make bold to 
use a term recently applied by one of its professor.*! to a 
force which he claims to have discovered in the physical 
world. 

Dilataat (dsil^f t^t, di-), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dildtdtit-em (or a. F, dilatant) pr. ppic. of £. dild- 
tth‘e (V. dilator') to Dilate ; see -ant,] 

A. adj. Dilating, expanding ; expansive. 

ia4z Frasefs Mag^yAil. 916 My mind had greatly the 
advantage of my body \ this being small, mean, and un- 
seemly, that capaciou.s. h>’cly, and dilatant. z885 0 . Rkv- 
N(ji.i»« Hi Proc. Brit. Assoc. 897 When the dilattmt material, 
sucli as shot or sand, is liouitded by smooth surfaces, the 
layer of grains adj.Tccnt to the surface » in a condition dif- 
fering from that of the grains within the mass. 

B. sb. a. A substance having the property of 
dilating or expanding, b. A surgical instrument 
used for dilating, a dilotaton 


(;•, V. Obs, [f. L 
5 Dilate V.2I ^ 
r Creed 11. 359 ^uch 


tDi'latat*, 

dSIdlarf. tee I) 

1613 Jackson Creed ii. 2^9 
dilatate the heart and spintes. 

IKLlatatO (daid^t^T), ppl. a. Zool, 


L. dildtdt- ppl. stem of 
Dilate vf, 
pleasant objects as might 


fad. I. dh 


Idtdt-us, pa. pple. of dildtdre to Dilate.] Dilated. 

1846 Dana Zoopk. (1845) Z34 Sparingly dilatate at each 
extremity. 

DiULaxatioU (d.‘)iL^t£^<*Jdn). [a. OF. dilatacion, 
-alioft (14th c. in rial/..-Darm.y^ It. dilaiaziom, 
Sp. dilatacion, ad. L. dildtdtidn-cm, n. of action f. 
dtldld-re to Dilate ©.J*] 

1 . The action or process of dilating ; the condition 
of being dilated ; widening out, expansion, enlarge- 
ment. (Chiefly in Physics and Pnysiol.) 

c X400 l.anfranc's Cirurg. 66 And if hat |>e blood go out 
of artcric .S'dialt kiiowe it bi cunstruccion and dilatacion 
uf i>c same .artcrie. Co<;an Haven Health ccxiiii (1636) 

799 By blowing of the winde or dilatation of the ayre. zotki 
Bovi-e AVw E.rp. Phys. Meek. i. 28 It appears not that any 
compression of the Air preceded its spontaneous Dilat.'ition 
or Expansion of it self. Z685 — of Mot. ix. 108 1'hc 

dilatation of metals, .by Heat. 173* Ahbutknot Rules of 
Diet 380 There mav be a Dropsy . . by a Dib^tation of the 
serous Vessels. xSso H knry A lent. Chem. 1 . 80 'I'hc cxiiansion 
or dilatation of bodies . . is an almost universal effect of an 
incicnse of tcnuierature. 1849 Mrs. Sosikrvillr Connect. 
Phys..Sc. xvii. 156 Alternate condensations and dilatations of 
the Mr-ita. 1871 W. A. Hammond Dis. Nert*. Syst, 46 The 
en)otion.s of shame, of anger, and others, cause the face to 
become red from dilatation of the blood-vessels, 
fig. Z659 .Stanley Hist. Philos. xiii.(i7oi) 590/2 I’leasuro 
. .is produced with a kind of dilatation and exaltation of the 
Soul. 176* Ka.me.s F.lem. Crit. (1833) 921 Wc feel a gradual 
dilatation of mind. 1877 Wraxall Huso's Miserahles iv. 
xjix. 33 There is a dilatation of thought peculiar to the 
vicinity uf a (umb. 

b. toner. A dilated form, formation, or portion 
of any structure. 

Z833 Thihi.wali. in Phihl. Museum 11. 163 Memnon is 
only a dilatation of Meiion. ZB54 Wwiuwaro MoUttsca 11. 
ifit A similar contractile dilatation exists at the end of the 
foot, z857 Bickkeley Ctypleg. Pot. § 73 The only seinblancte 
of a rodti.s a little dilatation of the biise. z86i Hulmk tr. 
Moi/uin-T.tndon it. i. 43 This dilatation divides the diges- 
tive can;il into llirre parts. 

2. I'he spreading abroad, extension, expansion (of 
immaterial or abstract things), arch. 

1448 Will of Hen. / V. in Willis and Clark CanthHdge(\%Ws 
1. 353 Dilatacion, and .stablisshemcnt of christen feilh. 
i6z*o Br. Cari.kion Jurisd. 174 For prcscruation and dilata- 
tion of i>eacc and iin;lioe. Z646 Stk J. Temklk Irish Rebell. 
65 Before I . .come to declare the universal dilatation of fthe 
rebellion] throughout the whole kingdom, z^ Col. Wise- 
man Cath. 4 AugL Ch, K.ss. (1853; II. 232 To the end of 
the world, room will be left for the dilatation of religion. 

3 . 'I'he action or practice of dilating upon a sub- 
ject in speech or writing; amplification, enlarge- 
ment, diffuse treatmenU 

c 1386 CiiAufER Man of LaiPs T. 134 What needeth greller 
dilntacioun'I c 1440 (Iawjxavf, Life St, Hath. iv. 2278 But 
tills dilatacyoii. . longcth nut to this lyf pre.sent. 1605 Bacon 
A%{v. Learn. 11. vii. g 5. 28 (Jod [isj Holy in the description 
or dikitation of his workes, ^ i645(yAULF. L oses Consc. (1646)4, 

1 resoluc against all such dilatations in this Epitome. Z779 
Johnson L. P . Dryden Wks. II. 428 Little more than 
a dilatation of the praise givr:M it by Pope. 1873 T.owfxl 
Among my Books Ser. a. 285, I have spoken of Spenser's 
fondness for dilatation as respects thoughts and images. 

Hence Dilata*tlo&iil a., of or pertaining to a di- 
latation. 

Bower & .Scott De Barfs Phaner. 539 The first 
dilatalional bands of the external cortex. 1^5 Story- 
Mahkklyne i. ii The dilatation.'il changes re- 

sulting from variation of ternper.'iiure in a crystal. 

Dilatative (d.rib 7 >‘tutiv, d^i-b^tfUiv), a. [f. L. 
dildtdB, ppl. stem of dildtdre + -IVK.] Of the nature 
of or tending to dilatation. 

^ xyvj-$i CiiAMHKKS Cyci. s. V. Dilatation, A new impetus 
is impressed thereon, from the dilatative cause. 1740 .Stack 
in Phil. Trans. XI. I. 42a 'J'hcreforc the dilatative Effort of 
the T..'iyer.s inoreasKS with the Layers in a greater Propor- 
tion jhan these l.ayers. 

Dilatator (doi b't^htai). [a. L. dlldtdtor, agciit- 
n. from dlldtii-re to Dilate. In F. dilatatcur 


(Cotgr. 1611). When treated as Latin, the stress 
is on the third syllabic.] a. Anat. A muscle which 
dilates or expands a part ; also attrib, b. Sttrgery, 
An instrument for dilating or distending an opening. 
(Also Dilatkr, and less correctly Dilatok.J 

z6zz Cotgr., Dilatatcur, a dilatator, inlargcr, widener; 
extender, z^ Bell GegmhauPs Comp, Anat. 571 In the 
Reptilia these are replaced by a constrictor and a dilatator 
muscle. 1883 .!!»>/. Soc. Lex., Dilata'tor, a widener. Ap- 
plied to certain muscles whose office is to widen or dilate 
the parts on which they act ; also applied to tn.struments for 
owning or enlarging the entraiK'e.s to cavities or pa^nge.s. 

Dilatatory (<l3il^i*tatori). Surg. Also in l-at. 
foim -o*riuxn. [ad. F. dilatatoire ( i6th c. in 1 latz.- 
Darin.), ad. med. orraod,.\j.dUdtdiorium (see quot. 
1 73 1 ), f. L. dildtdB, ppl. stem of dlldtd-re to dilate.] 
An instrument for dilating a part or organ. 

z6zi Cotgr., Dilatatoire, a difatatorie or inlarger *, an 
Instrument wherewith Chlrurgions open those partes that hy 
sicknesflo, or other accident, are too much closed. i6«6 in 
Blount Glossogr. 1706 Phillips Dilatatory or Dilater, 
1731-1800 Bailey, Ditataiorinm (with Surnoas) an aastru- 
ment to open any part, as the mouth, womb or fundament 
s8b 3 pMABH Techn. Diet,, Dilaiatdrium (.Surg,), a surgical 
lastniment for dilating the mouth; also for pulling barbed 
irons out of a wound. 18^ Syd, Soe, Lex,, DiUUeUdrtum, 
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DILATOMBTSB. 


t BilaHiai Ohs, Also 4 deleate, 5 dylate, 
5-6 de-. fft. F. dilater to defer, delay, temporise, 
ad tned-L. dil&idrt to defer, delay, put' off, pro- 
tract, frei|. of d^erre to D£VEB: cf. DILATORY. 
The sense ^profong* comes so near * enlarge*, 
‘expand *, or * set forth at length *, in Dilate 
that the two verbs were probably not thought of as 
distinct words.] 

1 . tram. To delay, defer. 

X399 Pol. Pootns (Rolls) 11 . 14 To )ive ous pes, which 
lonjee hath be dele«Ucd. Z485 Caxton Chat. Gt. 45 Thou 
oughtest to dylate the ven^autice lyll (he furour be passed. 
r 1485 Digh Afyit, 11. 497 To delate yt any leneer yt y.s not 
best. ISSS J. H EYWOOD Sj^idor 4 - F. liL 19 Without more 
time delated. 1574 Hellowes Gneuards Fam. Kp, (1577) 
158 .Sometimes the sorrowful sutor doth more feole a ruu|;;h 
word they speake, then the iustice (hey dilate. 1581 'J'. 
Howki.i, Dt'uiscs (1879) aT3 Some, .with delayes the matter 
will delate. i6m Shelton Qnix. II. tv. ix. iso Why dost 
thou with these so many untoward breathings delate the 
making of mine end happy? 

2 . To extend in time, protract, prolong, lengthen. 
X4B9 Caxton Fayict 0/ A . 11. vi. 103 The cas happed that 

the battayllc was soinwluit dylatcd. 1596 Hkll ilurv. 
Popery it. ii. v. j 68 Thc.se hourcs are .sumetimes dilated. 
1658 OsiiOKN Ath. .Son ( 1673* 146 A . .way to dilate a remem* 
hrancu beyond the hanks of Forgctfulncs.s. 

Hence DiU'ted //A Dilo'ting vhl, sb. 

1309 -to Act X Hen. V///, c. 4, Preainb.i Uelatyng of so 
longc tyme. 1556 J. Hkvwooo Spider 4 P\ xxxv. to With, 
out more delated del.aie. a 1657 f'OV>'HAY Lelt, (1663) 165 
Your dilated resolutions of seeing London. 

Bilate (di-, doil^“‘*i), v:^ Also 6-7 delate, 
[a. V, dilaU-r (Orcsine, 14th c.), ad. L. dlldtdre to 
spread out, amplify, extend, widen, f. t/T-, dU- (Dis- 
I ) t Idt-us broad, wide.] 

1 . tram. To make wider or larger to increase 
the width of, widen ; to expand, amplify, enlarge. 

1518 Paynki. Saleme'i Reghn. Y b, Lekes delate the 
inatric^. 1555 Koen Decades 261 At tkyi)gc.s..arc dilated 
by huate. _ 1579 Twyne Phiskke agst. Fort. ii. I'-p. Dcd. 
if»T a, 1 might dilate this discourse with a thousand argii- 
mentes. .Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 111. xxi. i6u It is 

enforced to dilate and hold the jawes. 1697 Potier 
Auiiq. Greece lU. xvi. (2715) 135 The sail.s were contracted, 
dilated, or chang'd from one side to another. 1749 Smoi .i.kit 
Regicide iv. v, while the deep gnmn Dilates thy lab'ring 
brca.Ht? 1835-6 Toni} Cycl. Anat. 1 . 403/2, Haller found 
..the bladder so dilated that it was capable of containing 
twenty pounds of water. X85X Hkk.sciiel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
II. vii. 193 Heat dilates matter with an irresistible force. 

b. fig- 

c 1450 tr. De Imitationewx. liv, Dilate Ha herte, fk re.sceyun 
pis holy inspir.icion wip .ill manor desir. 1516 Pilgr. Per/. 
iW. de W. 1531) 275 b, Holy charitc . . dilateth & .snredeth 
the hcrle of imin or woman. x6as F. Markham Bk. Mon. 
Ik ii. 47 Another sort, who hauc dilated and made excellent 
their blo«xls, by the great li.ippinc.s» of their fortuimte Issues 
and Noble ^fatches or hfari.igcs. 1704 Hearnf, Dud. 
Mist. (1714) 1 . 139 I’lie Reader may take Kachard'.s Koinaii 
History as Vieing. .proper to dilate the Student’s knowledge 
in Roman Affair.s. 1872 Fahnar IPitn. Mist, v. 193 As we 
have seen, it [Christianity] dilates our whole being. 

0. rejl, 

*539 Taverner F.rasw. (1552^ 60 We Ijc therefore 
warned that we dyhitc not our selucs beyond our condition 
and .state. *653 W harton Disc. Comets Wks. (16S3) 140 
There at first appeared a .small Comet, afterward it mounted 
and dilated it .self on high. 1715 Lroni Pallndid's Arckit. 
(1742) 1 . 5 Copper is . . very plianie, and dilates it self into very 
thin l.eavcs. 2875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) III. 379 Will he 
not dilate and elevate liim.self in the fulness of vain pomp 
and senseless pride? 

t 2 . To Spread abroad; to extend, diffuse, or 
disperse through a wide space or region, lit, nnd 
fig. Obs, 

X430 hutr. Ambass, in Rymer Foederaifjxo) X. 725 Chris' 
ten Fcithand bcleue bad.. be dilated through the world. 
»80 Caxton' s Ckron. Eng. iii. 2ob/i In al this tyme the 
Einpyre of Rome was not dylated pa-ssyn^e 1 2 mylc, «;m8-77 
VicARY Anai, ii. (1888) 21 This Arture. .is more obedient to 
1 }C delated abrode through al the lunges. 2549 Compl. Scotl. 

X The immortal gloir. .is .ibuml.intly dilatit athort al 
cuntruis. 1590 Sprnskr F. (?. it. xii. 53 Bowes and br.iunr.hes 
which did broad dilate Their cla.sping armes. 2664 Evelyn 
* * ?ofakii ■ 


Nations. 

b. 

s 66 o K. Coke Power 4 Sub/, ayS The curing of (his Gan* 
greno so dilating it self botn in Cliurch, Court and State. 
X7<» Eciiako Pk'd, Mist. (1710) 246 The joy of which prefer- 
ment ., dilated itself through all the Roman empire. 

3 . intr. (for re^.) To become wider or larger ; 
to spread out, widen, enlarge, expand. 

16^ G. Sandys Paraphr. Ps, 107 And Naphtali, which 
borders on Old Jordan, where his stream dilates. 1641 
Wilkins A/ft/A. Magich 11. v. (1648) x8a Shall be like the fins 
of a fish to contract and dilate. x8aa Lamd Elia .Ser. 1. 
Praise Chi/nueynv., The nostrils of the young rogues dilated 
at the savour. x8^ Mum Mclock Ogilvies li. Her eye 
dilating and her cheek glowing. 2871 B. Stewart Meal 

? | 39 When a body increaMss in temperature it also expands 
11 volume or dilates. 1679 Harlan Eyesight ii. lO The 
pupil has the property of contracting and dieting, 
b. fir. To cxpwd itself ; t to have full scope, 
ifei N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 73 The 
Duke of Gloucester was of such noble parts, that they could 
hardly dilate in any work inferior to the Government of 
a Kingdom. 1I47 H. Rogers Ess, I. v. 260 Thc.se flimsy 
objectiona dilate into monstrous dimensions. 1863 Dkapkk 
/nteli, Devel, Europe iii. (1865)66 A false inference like this 
soon dilated into a general doctrine, 

VoL. III. 


t 4 . trans. To relate, describe, or set forth at 
length ; to enlarge or expatiate upon. Obs. 

*393 tR)WKR Con/. III. 190 It nedeth nought that 1 dilate 
The pris which preised is algate. e 1460 Caksrave Ckron. t 
1 1 plesed me . . to gadcr a sebort retnembram^ of elde stories, 
that whanne I loke upon hem. . I can sone dilate the circum- 
staiinses. n 1533 Frith Disput, Pnrgai. Prol. (iSao) 94 
Ra.stcll hath eiiterprised to dilate this matter, and hath 
divided it into three Dialogues. 163a Lithgow Trav. viii. 
346 Having met with some of their Brethren . . and delated 
to them their dcathes. r stpoCowter Comm, Milton's P, L, 
II. 1024--33 It is . . a cumiiion thing with poets to touch 
slightly befoichand, a subject which they mean to dilate in 
the sequel. i 8 ox Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li/e 4 WV//. 
(1832) 111. 150, 1 dare give only hints ; it would Ui presump- 
tuous to dilute them. 

6. intr. To discourse or write at large ; to en- 
large, expatiate. Const. + of (obs.), on, ufon. 

tgio WniTEiiOKNK Arte (1588) 105, 1 might Imiie 

delated more vpon the seritice on horsebackc, and after haue 
reasoned of the warre on the Sea. 1591 Nashk/*. Peuilesse 
vud. 2) 13 a. Experience reproues me tor a foolc, for delating 
on so manifest a case. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849)25, 
1 could amply delate of thy siimc, but 1 know it needles .e. 
1689 -pa Lcxtke Toleration iii. vii. Wks. 1727 II, 379 'Ihe 
terrible Consc(iucncc.H you dilate on . . I leave you for your 
private Ufie. 1697 Collier F.ss, Mor. Subj. i. (i/iv)) 238 
Were it nut- too sad an Argument to dilate upon. 1786 T. 
jEEf ERSON Writ. (1859) II. 33 You were dilating with your 
new acquaintances. xBao Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Souih-seaMo., 
How would he dihate into .secret history. 1838 1 .)ickens 
Nick, Nick, xxvi. She proceeded to tlilalc upon the perfee* 
tioiis of Mi^s Nickleby. x86x F. Hall in /rnt. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal 146 But it is nccdlc.ss to dilate. 1874 S i l'iul^ 
Count. Mist. (1875) 111. xviii. 122 The chancellor. .dilated at 
length on the perjuries of Duke Philip. 

tb. rcjl. To express oiic.scl! at length or dif- 
fusely. Obs. rare. 

1644 DuiUY Nat. Bodies 11. (1645)9 Concerning which wee 
.shall not iieed^ to dilate our selves any further. 165s F’lt.i.er 
Ch. Mist. IV. i. 9 6 In process of tiinci WicliflTe mi^it delate 
himself in supplemental and additional Opinions, 

^yool3 Life{Ox{. Hist. .Soc.) I. t6i Dr. Richard Gardiner., 
dilatjng himself on Christ’s miracle of turning water into wine. 

Dilate (doil^r ^t), ir. arch. Also 7 delate. [In 
form, ad. L. dtlat-us carried in cliflferont ways, 
spread abroad, dispersed, published, pa. pplc. of 
aijfcrre ; but in sense, answering to L. dihldtAtSy 
widened, expanded, and so perh. short for dilated^ 
-Dilatkd, widely extended or expanded. 

1471 Rii’Ley Comp. Alch. xi. in A.shm. (1652) 182 With 
inyxyll more Lycour dylatc. 2603 B. JoNsoN\SVyrtw?Ar 1. ii, 

1 nstructed With so dilate and absolute a power. 1614 W. B, 
Philosopher's Banquet (cd. 2) 12 A minde so delate ami 
ample. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. vii. 187 The Sc.a5 
possibly more dilate .and e.xtcnded. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. 1 . 301 Who narrates with dilate dilTusion. 1883 Fexn 
Ells Childr, III, ill. ii. 180 Her dilate and frightened eyes 
softened with tears. 

tXHlaiie, sh. Obs. rare, [f. Dilatk r».-] ~ 
Dilat.vtiojv 3. 

*595 Markham .SVr/f. (7}7»w7i[* (Arb.) 58 Thanks hardie 
Midleton for thy dilate. 

Dilate, obs. form of Orlatk, Deletk. 
Dilated (dDiitf‘*tod), ///. a, [f, p.- + 

-ED 1,] Widened, expanded, distended, diffused, 
etc. : see the verb. 

c 1450 ir. De Imitatiouc in. Ivi, pat J>oii wip n dilated herte 
muwe renne |>c way of my commandementes. 1606 Siiaks. 
Tr, 4 O. 11. iiL aCr A shute confines Thy .spacious and 
dilated parts. 1651 Stanley Poems 29 In an elms dilated 
.shade. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 986 Satan oJlarm’d Collect- 
ing all his might dilated stood. 1758 J. S. Lc Dran's Observ. 
Surg, (2771) 264 The dilated Urethra was very thin. 2859 
'I'ennyson Enid 1445 Then there flutterM in, Half-bold, 
ha!f-frlghtcd, with dilated eyes, .\ tribe of women. 2865 
Kingsley Meretv. x. (i866j 257 His dilated nostril. 

t b. lOnlarged upon. Obs. 

, *599 J^S; 1 Awpov (2682) 74 Exercise true wisdome ; 

in discerning wisely bctwi.\l true and false reports ; first . . 
and last [considering] the nature and by-past life of the 
dilated person. 

t c. Oyst. (.See (juot.) Obs. 

xfc5-X7 R. J ameson Char. Min. 215 Diiaied, the name 
given to a variety of dodecahedral calcareous spar, in which 
the bases of the c.xtrcinc pentagons arc in some degree 
enlarged ljy the inclination of (he lateral planes. 

d, Mer. * Opened or extended. Applied to a 
Pair of Compasses, Harnacles, etc.* Cussans, 18S2. 

Hence in a dilated manner, with 

dihitation ; diflusely. 

x6>7 Fkltham Resolves xxi. ted. 2) 64 His . . .aberr.itions, 
wherein he hath dilatedly tumbled hiriuselfe. 
t Dila*teilirat. Obs. rare. [f. z'. - i 

-WENT.] A dilating ; a dilated or dilTuse passage. 

*593 Nasiie Christ's T. (16x3) 86 Kuen in this dilatempiit 
against Ambition, the diuel scckcs to .set in afouie of affected 

*!6uatei: (cbil<-‘ tw). [f. nn ATs vfi + -ebi. 

Now mostly suppl.Tntcd by the less correctly formed 
Dilatoii •.] One who or th.*!! which dilates. 

z6^ .Shklion CoMfHcud. Verses in Vei siegan De/, Iniell.^ 
Thylalwiirs shew thy will to dignihe 'J'he first dilatcrs of 
thy fiiinous Nation. 1640 Bp. HallC/ix. Moder. (ed. W.ard) 
38/1 Away, then, yc cruel torturers of opinions, dilatcrs of 

errors, delators of your brethren. 

b. s/ec. A surgical instrument used to dilate a 
part ; "»= DrL.\ToR sb.^ a. 

1634 T. JoHN.soN Parey's Chirurg.^^x A dilater made for 
to open the mouth and teeth. x666 K. L’Kstrance Vis, 
Ouer. (2708) 28 In the tail of these, come the Surgeons, 
laden with Pincers. . Dilaters, Setssers, X706 Phillips (ed. 


Kersey), DHatatory^ nr Dilater^ a Surgeon’s dilating In- 
strument, hollow on the inside, to draw barbed Iron. &c. out 
of a Wound : Also an Instrument with which the Mouth of 
the Womb may be dilated. xyax-iSoo Bailey, Dilater, 
c. Anat, A muscle which dilates or expands a 
p.irt ; « Dil-atatob a, Dilator sb^ b. 

1683 fiMAPE Anat. Morse iv. xiv, (1686) 171 Of -Ike Dilaters 
or tho.se that widen the Chest there ore four pair. 

Dilater, obs. form of Delatob, accuser. 
Dilatinff (doil^i-titj), vhl. sb, [f. Dilate v:^ 4 
-JNtt 1.] '1 ne action of the verb Dilate, in various 
senses ; enlargement, expansion. 

1529 More Com/agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1213/2 Among other 
[loken.s] the corny ng in of the I ewes, and y" dilating of 
christendome againc. 15311 “• Con/ut, Tiudale ibid. 648.'2 
For now in dylating and drclnring of hy.s coiidu.sion, he 
addeth one t hinge. 1586 T. Hookkk Girnid. frel. in tioliu- 
shed II. 36/1 Doo grant that you for the diluting uf Gods 
ciuHch .. duo enter to po!ss(i.ssc that land. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhd. It I’uradiastole is a dilating or enlarging of 
a matter by inicrprctaiiun. xtoj Maundrki.l Journ. /crus. 
(1732) 22 Where the waters by dilating were become shal- 
lower, X791 Map. D’Arulay Diary Sept., A few mcmoraii- 
d\im.H for iny own dilating upon at our meeting. 

Dila’ting, ///. a. [f. Dilate v ,'^ + -iso a.j 
'That <lilate.s or expands : see the verb. 

x^i T. Howell Denises K\8’r^ 192 In my delating brains, 
a liiuusand thoughts were fed. 1593 TeWTroth's N. V, 
Gi/t 4 With .such n dilaliiige narration. 1644 Dic;uv Nat. 
Bodies 1. (1645) 290 To fill those cap.Tdtics which the dilating 
heat hath made. *895 SooTHtY hladiK in IV. iv, ’J'hrcxigli 
the broken cloud. Appeared the briuht diluting blue of 
heaven. * 854 . Badham Maticut. 248 A dilating crust which 
grows red at the nuptial .season. 

Hence Dila'tinKly adv. 

1891 G. Mcreditii One 0/ ourConq, II. vi. 150 The colonel 
eyed Mis. Blathenoy dilatingly. 
tDila*tiOB^ Obs. Also 5- 6 de-, dy-. [a. 
OF. dilacion (13th c. in Halz-Darm,), mod. F. 

//(£?«, It. dilazioHCi ad. L, dtldlidtidn^ n. of action 
from differre^ dtldl- to defer, delay, put off ; cf. Di- 
late v^] Delay, procrastination, postponement, 

14.. Lvito. Temple o/Glas 877 Bc|}e not astorieid of no 
wilfulnus, Nc noint illspeircd of pis dilacioiin. 1430 — - C/iron. 
'Proy HI. XXV, Without abode or longe dclncyon, ibid, iv, 
XXXIV, I wyll iiowe make no dylacyon. ,* 55 * I-atimeh 
Lords Pray. iv. 31 'I’hc Angels . . whicnc doe th« will and 
pleasure of God without dilation. 1585 Pahnons Chr. Exerc. 
11. V. 350 So the matter by delation came to no effect. 1607 
Bp. 1 'lAi.t. Heaven vPou Earth 5 5 Some desperate debtera, 
whom, after lung dilalion.s of payments . . wo altogether lot 

J oe for disnbilii y. 1665 J . W kuii Htune-Meng^x 725) 1 60 The 
lil.'iiion that attended the nitimate Aupcal 

Dilation (tUnh ‘ J.uj, di-). [Improppily f. Di- 
iiATK v.'^t which d(K^s not contain the verbal suffix 
-ate, but a stem date from L. Idt-ns broad, so that 
the clymologically correct formation is dilatation, 
((.‘f. coereiotty dis/ution for disputatioHy etc.)*] 

1. =* Dilatation i. 

1598 Florio, Ditatioue, a dilation, enlarging or oucrsni'ead' 
ing. [But x6ix corrects icf Dilatatioue n dilating, Di/ationc 
a delaying. 1 1603 Hollakd J'/utarch's A for. 'I'hc dilations 
of the arteries. 16x5 Ci<(x>KK Body 0/ Man daz The dilation 
is the cause of Ueepe. and base voyces. x796Soi?they Lett, 
/r. Spain (1799) 125 The beauty of its dilation and coiitr.ic- 
lion. 2847 Tennyson Priue. vi. 272 Al first her eye with 
slow dilation roll’d Dry flame. 1870 Rolleston Amm. Id/e 
27 'T'r.Tn.svcrse dilation of the thorax. 
pig. 1647 H. More Poems 203 The soul , . a sure fixation 
Ami centrall dcptli it Imth, and free dilation. ^ *787 J< Fkphi' 
in Afierocosm No. 2^ F 8 The mind perceives a sensible 
dilation of its faculties. 1833 Lamm Elia Ser. n. Child 
Angdy Those natural dilations of the youthful s])irit. 

t 2 . Dilatation 2. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne in Spurgeon Treas. P>av. I’s. xc. 14 A pravor 
not only of .opinopriaiioi) to ourselve.s . . but of a chai itablc 
dilation and cxlctisiuii to others. 

3 . Dilatation 3. 

x6o5 B.acon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. $ 6. 28 In the description 
or dilnlion of his works. 1623 Cockkram ii, A Speaking at 
large, Dilation. 1774 Wahton Mist. Eng. Podty III. 
xxxix, 377 By needless dilations, and the nflectutions of cir- 
cuiiilocution. 1851 A/in. S iRicKLANoOrt W AV*!?/. 11 . 193 
Frivolous terms and dilations cut away. 

Dilation ’I, obs. var. of Delation, accibsalion. 
Dilative (d3ib:^*tiv:, a. [f. Dilate v.’^ + -ivk ] 
1. Ilavinj^' llic jiropeity of dilntiiif; or expanding 
Ira/ts. and /nlr.) --- Dilatative. 

1634 T. loH.vsoN Parey'y Chirurg, rii. 1. (2678) 52 The Vital 
ffacultyj IS divided into the dilative and contractive faculty 
of Ihe heart and arteries. 1671 Grew /!»«/. Plants 1. ii. 1 4 
A Body JViioiis, J >il,'ittvc and Pliable. 1808 Coi.kkiih.k Li). 
Rem. I183O) 11 . 408 Thc..aHtringciit power, compamtively 
imcoiiiitcracted by the dilative. Ibid. 411 The dilative force. 

t 2 . Serving lo diffuse (ihe food). Obs. 

1528 Paynki. Salernds Regim. P, Drinkynge delatiue is 
nioste conuenient after the fyrst digestion regularlye. 1589 
CoGAN Haven Health ccxv.( 16361 233 If any of these three 
uses of drinkc he umitled, the drinke delative may be best 
spared. x6ao Vennek Via Reeta (1650) 275 This drinking 
of Wine or Beer between mcales. .may wcifbc termed both 
dilutive and dilative. 2634 H. R. Salemds Regim. 90 Re- 
gularly, cuiiuenicnt drinkt- dilatiue, or perroixliue, ought to 
ije Wine. Ale, Beere, Perry, or such like. 

Dilaiometer (daihV’mrtaj). [f. Dilate 
+ -(o)MRTKR.] An instrument for determining the 
dilatation or expansion of a liquid by heat. Hence 
PUatomo'trlo a.y relating to a dilatomcter. 

x88s Nature No. 639. 990 The numerotLS determinations of 
the expansion of water by heat. .Expertinenter.s. .have used 
two methods -the hydrostatic and the dilatometric. 18B3 
Syd, Soc. Lex,, Akoholie dilaiometer, an instrument in* 

66 * 
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vented by Silvermann to determine th6 quantity of alcohol 
in a liquid, founded on tlie principle that water in passing 
from o^C, to ioo*^C ..expands *0466 of its volume, and 
alcohol.. •X352. . , , 

Dilator s 3 ,^ [f. Dilate v. 2: an 

irregular rorm.ition, the regular ty]:)es being Dl- 
LATEB from Eng. and Dilatator from L. 

dilatare^ One who or tlmt which dilates : spec. 
a. ^urg. An instrument used to dilate or distend 
an opening, |)assage, or organ ; » Dilatator b, 
Dilater b. 

[1634-1706 : !u;e Dilates b.] x688 R. lioLMKAmmttyuu 
42o/aJ'he Dilator U an Instrument to open or stretch out a 
thini; to iLs breadth. 1830 S. CuorES Diet Pract Surg. 
(cd. 61 s.v. Ut\‘ihra^ With resect to dilators, as they arc 
called . . their use is far from being much approved by the 
licst modem surgeons, T. Hulmks A>j/. Surg. ^1870) 

IV. 463 The stricture being now fairly split, the dilator 
should be rotated. 

b. Anat. A muscle or nerve which dilates or 
widens a part ; « Dilatator a, Dilater c. Also 
attrib, 

[1683 ; see Dilater c .1 a 1733 Arbuthnot (J.\ The dilators 
of the nose are too strong in cholericic people. 1807 Mrd. 
Jml, XVII. 4C7 The rt^iating (or dilator) mu.sclc of the 
Irisi f 844 j.G;W ILKINSON Swedenborgs Anim. Kingd. 11 . 
i. 3 The muscles of the nose are three pair: two pair of 
dilator, and one pair of constrictors. 1878 Foster Pbys. 11. 
i. fa. 310 It acts energetically as a dilator-nerve. 

tDi*lator«-01ir|f-andjA^ Se. Obs, Forms: 
5>8 dilatour, 6 delatour, 8 dilator, delator, 
[a. F. dilatoire adj. 'dilatory*, formerly also sb. 
•delay*, ad. L. dfldtoruus^ dildtori-um^ dilatory, 
delaying, f. dildt^ ppl. stem of differrex see 
Defer v.i, Dilate r.f For the form of the word 
cf. declarator^ 

A. adj, (.SV.Zaw.) Dilatory; delaying, causing 
delay. 

1903 Sc. Acts Jas. 71^(1507) § 6s There salbe na exception 
iUlatouraduutt«id against that summounds.^ Ibid, § 45 Vpon 
dilatour or peremptour exception. 1609 Skknk Kcg. Maj. 
104 Gif the p.mie defL'iuland will not vse any exception or 
defence dilatour. 170 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 9) 
967 All his Defences, both dilator and pcrcMnptor, which the 
Sheriff shall either advise in Court, or allow [etc.]. 

B. sb, (Sc, Law.) A delay ; a cause of delay, a 
dilatory plea ; = Dilatory sb, 

14V3 Treaty w. Scotl. in Rymer Foedera (xjtc) XI. 9B9 
Witnoulyn any dilatour or delais. 1383 Skmi'Ill teg, liy. 
Andrexvs Life 194 Satiates (187a) 305 iTot Doctor Patrick 
.<itill replyed, With trickis and ueiatouris he denyed. 1717 
WooROW C'orr. (1843) II. ^7^, I scarce mention the unac« 
countable diUitours of settling vacancies. 1718 Ibid. 11 . 381 
This was reckoned a delator, and opposed, J. Iaju i iiian 
Fop-m 0/ Process (ed. 9) 97 All these Objections, properly 
called Dilators, must Ije first proponed. s888 Ramsay .Scotl, 
in iCM C. I. ii. 41 He is said to have excelled in what was 
called proponing dilators. 

Dilator, oU. form of Delator, accuser. 
Dilatorily (di*lat9rili),tfiA'. [f. Dilatory a .^ 
+ “LY 2.] In a dilatory manner : dcl.ayingly. 
iTOoTyrrell ///>/. II. 873 The Prelates answered him 
dilatorily. 1781 Johnson in Roswell Z^(i848i ^5/1 , 1 wrote 
in my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, 
and working with vigour and ha.stc.^ 1840 l.<m'Ki.t. Lett. 
1 . i(yj, 1 remain very sincerely (and dilatorily) Your friend. 

DUatorinOSf (di-lutarincaX Forms : sec Di- 
latory. [f. next + -NE88.] The quality of being 
dilatory ; tendency to procrastination or delay. 

in Rushw. Hist. Coll, iii. (1692) 1 . 610 T.cst his hiajesty 
should think it a delatoriness in the rarliament to return an 
Answer, WATERMoifSis Fire Land. 95 The sluggards 

dilatoriness is upon men ; and they will sit still a little longer. 
1718 Free-thinL^ No. 56. 4 The Holy See procvtuled with 
its u.siial dilatorincss in that Affair. 1835 Scott yrnt. 7 Dec., 
Letters., lying on niy desk like snakes. hi.ssing at me for my 
dilatoriness. i86x M. Pattison Fss. (1889) 1 . 38 His delay 
in setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilaton- 


Also 

de- 


Dilatovy (di’latdri), a.^ and sb. Forms 
dilatorio, 7- dilatory, (8 erro/f. dilitaiy). 

6-7 delatorie, (6 delaterye, deletazy), 7 
latory. [ad. L. dildlori’USt f. dtldldr-em a tlclayer, 
ageni'n. from differre, dtldl- to Dekjcr, delay : see 
Dilate v.l Cl F. dilatoire (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] A. adj, 

1 . Tending to cause delay ; made for the purpose 
of gaining time or deferring decision or action. 

Lamuarde Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 623 ft was very Dila* 
tone for the Justices of Peace, to take those Wages, at the 
handes of the bhirife. 1593 Nashe P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 9 a. 
For his delaterye excuse. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI / /, 11. iv. 237, 
1 abhorre This dilatory sloth and trickes of Rome, i^s 
Fullkr Ck. Hist, viii. il f 46 Dilatory letters excusing them- 
selves from coming thither. 1671 SfiADWEi.i. HumoHrists v. 
Wks. 1720 L 202, 1 will . . make no hesitation or dilatory 
scruple, xysx Johnson A*a#///'/r7‘Na i78P4Bylongdcliber- 
aiion and dil.'itory projects they may both be lost. x86o 
Moti.kv Netherl. 11868) i. iii. The policy of England 
continued to be expectant and dilatory. 

b. Law, apleaputinforthesake 

of delay. Dilatory exception ; see Exckition sb. 
4 a. Dilatory defence (in Sc. Iaw ; ; see quot. 

[139a Britton 11. xvii. f 1 Par exccjiciounH dilatories.) 
*SM Act 97 Hen. Vitt, c. 14 f s None essoin . . or other 
difatorie pie for the defendant shall be admitted. 161s Rich 
/if/ (1844) 21 'rbey . .do sceke for tioiliing more then 
to diecke the course of iustice by their delatory pleas. 1698 
Hickm io Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. IV. 49 At last all the cU- 


latory exceptions being answered, the Juiy was Impanelled 
and the witnea.ses sworn. 1788 Blackstome Comm. 11 1 . 30X 
Dilatory pleas are such as tend merely to delay or put off 
the suit, by questioning the propriety of the remedy, rather 
than by denying the iiyury. s8dx W. Bell Did, Law Scot, 
Dilatory Defence is a plia offered by a defender for eliding 
the conclusions of the action, without entering on the merits 
of the cause. i88e Muirhead Casus iv. | xao Those [Ex- 
ceptions] are dilatory that are available only for a time, such 
a.s that of an agreement not to sue say for nve 3rears. 

2 . Given to or characterized by delay; slow, 
tardy, a. Of fiersons, their characters, habits, etc. 

1604 SHAKa Otk. H. iii. 379 Wit depends on dilatory time. 
171 X Addison Sy^t No. ^ P x Women of dilatory Tempers, 
who are for spinning out the Time of Courtship. 174a 
Young N. Th, i. 413 Poor dilatory man. 178s Cowpek 
Lett. 25 Aug., I'he most dilatory of all people. 2838 'J'iiirl- 
WALL Greece III. xix. xo6 They are as prompt, as you are 
dilatory. 1884 Pak Eustace 38 You shall have no longer 
cause to think me dilatory, 
b. Of actions. 

1648 Boyle Seraph, Lotte xii. (x7cx>) 64 Being prciis'd to 
give an account of such a Dilatory way of proceeding, xygi 
Johnson RantbUr No. X44 p xi But between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy there is a great distance. 1843 
Phkscott VI. V. (1864)369 Cortex was not content 

to wait patiently the effects of a dilatory blockade. 1879 
Fkoodk Caesar xxii. 386 His political advisers were tm- 
palient of these dil.Ttory movements. 

B. sb. Law. A means of procuring delay ; a 
dilatory plea : see A. 1 b. 

1563-87 1 foxK A. tjr /V.(t684) II. 2a Shifting off the matter 
by subtil dilatories and frivolous cavilling about the l.*iw. 
im Aup. Sanuvs Sertu. (1841) 326 DeI.itonc.<i and shiftings 
on wear out many a just cause, and beggar many a poor 
man. x68s Trial tf S. Cottedge x6 You ought not to have 
helps^ to plead dilatories. a 17^ North Liites (1826) 1. 302 
Criminals of that sort, .should defend upon plain truth, winch 
they know best, without any dilatories. arts or evasions. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Dilatory PUas^ No man 
shall be pcriiiitted to plead two dilatories at separate 
times. 

f Dilatory, a.^ Obs, rare, [A bad formation 
for dilaiatoty, L Dilate v.] Used for dilating, 
dilative. 

1691 Muli.inki.'x in Phil. Trans. XVII. 823 DieChyrur- 
gion.. inserted his Dilatory Instrument. 

II Di*latTir6. Sc. Obs, [A variant of dilatour. 
Dilator assimilated in sijelling to L. dUaturay 
delaying, delay, f. dildU ppl. stem of I^. differrex 
see Dilate z/.D = Dilatory sb, 

* 55 * Lvndksay flfonarcke 5766 Throw Delnturis [v. r. dc- 
latouris] full of dissait, Quhilic inony one gart i>ug thnre inait. 
1714 Lei. in Lockhart Papers 1 . 439 The Court tricked them 
with dilatures till the .. opportunity w'as [mt. 

Dilavy, var. of Dklavy a. Obs. 

Dilay(e, obs. form of Delay', 

Diloe, .Sc. form of Dulse. 
t DildO ^ Obs, Also dildoe. A word of ob- 
scure origin, used in the refrains of ballads. 

Also, a name of the jicnis or phallus, or a figure thereof ; 
the lingain of I liiidoo worship ; formerly, also, a contemp- 
tuous or reviling appellation of a man or lad ; mid app. 
applied to a cylindrical or ' .sausage ’ curl. 

x6io B. JoNSON Afch. V. ui, Here 1 find.. The seeling fill'd 
with poesies of the candle ; And Madame, with a T>ildo, 
writ o’ the walls. 16x1 Shak.s Hint. T. iv. iv. 195 He has 
the prettiest lA>ue-son^ for Maids . . with such delicate 
burthens of Dildu's and Fadings, a x^ Middi.ktun Chaste 
Maid I. Ii, What, has he gut a singing in his head now ? 
Now’s out of work he falls to making dildoes. 1638 Ford 
P'nncies iv. i. This page a milk-livered dildoe. 2647 Pari, 
Ladies 12 Tlie very sight of this Madam with a Dildoe . . 
put the House into a great Mience. c 1650 Koxb. Bail. II. 
455 She prov’d herself a Duke’s daughter, and he but a 
Squire's .sou. Sing trang dildu Ice. 1656 S. Holland Earn 
(17*9) 41 That Gods may view. With a dlldo-doe. What 
wc bake, and what we brew. x6S9 Torriano, Bacitto , . 
a .simple gull, a .shallow pate, also a dili-doc, or pillie- 
cucic i66x R. W. Conf. Charac, 'lo Rtlr. (x86o) 7 (.) thou 
faint-hearted dildo. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 463/2 
A Campaign Wig hath Knots or Bobs (or a Difdo on each 
side) with a curled Forehead. xM Fkvek Acc, K, India 
Under the Banyan Tree, an Altar with a Dildo in the 
middle being erected, they offer Rice. - 

b. Comb, dildo-gloss, a cylindrical glass; ?a 
test-tube. 

c 1635 Fletcher Nice Valour iii. I, Wlioever lives to see me 
Dead, gentlemen, shall find me all mummy, Good to 611 
galiimts, and long dildo-g1a.ssc.s. 

t Dildo Obs. [prob. the same word as prec.» 
from its cylindrical form like a ' dildo-glass *.] A 
tree or shrub of the genus Cereus (N.O. Cae~ 
tacem). Also Dildo^tne, Dildo-bush, Dildo Dear 
Tree. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. The Dildoe-tree Is the same 
with the Cereu.s or ’i orch-Plant. i6w Damrier Voy. I. 8x 
Barren Islands without any I'rce, only some Dildo-bushes 
growing on them. Ibid. 101 The Dildoe-tree is a green 
prickly shrub, that grows about xoor 12 foot high, without 
cither Leaf or Fruit. It is as big as a mami Leg, from the 
root to the top, and it is full of ^arp prickles^owing in 
thick rows. 1700 W. King Tmnseationeer xi 'Die Todidy- 
I'rce, the .SoWer-.Sop, the Bonavists, and the Dildoe. 1756 
P. Brownk Nat. Hist, famaka (1789) 938 The laiger erect 
Indian Fig, or Dildo Fear Tree. > 
t Dila'Cty ppl, a, Obs. rare^ [ad, L. dilect-us 
* beloved pa. pple. of diligfre to esteem highly, 
lo love (see DiLioKirr).! licloved. 

x$ax j. T. in Bradshaw Si, IVerbitrge Prol. il, A virgin 
resplendent Dllect of our lorde. 

Dileotaoion, obs. form of Delectation. 


tDildeiiOA(dile’kJan). Obs. Also dy., 
6 do-, fa. F. dilection fiath c. in HaU.-Dann.), 
ad. L. duection-tm love (of God, etc.) (Tertullian, 
Vulgate), n. of action from dili^re to select to 
oneself Kom others, to esteem highly, hold deaTf 
love ; f. di; dis- (D18- 1) 4 to gather, cull, 
choose.] 

1 . I.ove, affection; almost alwavs, spiritual or 
Christian love, or the love of God to man or of 
man to God ; cf. Charity i. 

1388 Wyclip Eet>. Prol., Ion, the apostil and euangelist of 
cure I.<ord Ihesu Cri.Ht, chosen and loued, in so gretioue of 
dilecciouD is had. a 1430 Hocclrve De Reg. Princ, 851 
Frenship, adieu ; farewelc, diieccioun. c 1485 Digby Myst, 
111. 1323 His dcsypylles , . to hym had dyleccyon. c xsao 
Wyse ChyldSf F.tup. Adrian (i860) 15 ITiey were bydy- 
Icccion all of one hart and of one wyll. 1633 Favink Theyd. 
Hon. IX. vi. 399 In token of love and Brotherly dilection. 
1683 £. Hooker Pref, Ep. PordagiCs Mystic Dev, 56 This 
dilection, love, chantie towards God, and towards His 
Image, man. 

2 . 'The action of choosing, choice (of that on 
which one's desire or affection is set ) ; esp. in /'Aeol. 
-= Election 3. 

e 1450 Hknkyson Mor. Fipb. 67 And when the saul Glues 
consent vnto dclection, The wicked thought beginnes for to 
bieird In deadly sinne. 1633 T. Adam.s Exp. 3 Peter it. la 
We arc adjured by our election, selection, dilection, to lje 
merciful. x6<6 Jeanes Puln. Chpist 51 Christ is the only be- 
gotten son of Gou, not by dilection, but by eternall generation. 

3 . Usekl by Carlyle to rentier Ger. liebden as a 
title of honour. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. v. 81 These things 
Wc expect from your Dilection, as Kurfllrst of Branden- 
burg. iB^Ibid.yll. XVII. iv. (1873) 37 [I] apprise your 
dilection, though under deepest secrecy. 

Dilanuna (dile'ma, cbi-), sb. Also fi. 6-7 
(after French) dllemme (dylem). fa. L. <f#- 
lemmay a. Gr. double poposition, L 8i-, 

twice (Di-'^) 4 XrjfifAa assumption, premiss*: see 

Lemma.] 

1 . In Rhetoric, A form of argument involving an 
adversary in the choice of two (or, loosely more) 
alternatives, cither of which is (or appears) equally 
unfavourable to him. (The altenintivcs are com- 
monly spoken of as the * horns * of the dilemma.) 
Hence in Logic, A hypothetical syllogism having 
n conjunctive or * conditional ' major premiss and 
a di.sjunctivc minor (or, one premiss conjunctive 
and the other disjunctive). 

Very different views have been taken by different logicians 
as tu what syllogisms are pro)>erIy dilemmas ; several of the 
arguments commonly so called lieing considered by some 
wnters to be only ordinary conjunctive syllogisms, construc- 
tive or destructive. Sec Fowlkr, Dedmtiue Logic, v. ft 4. 

X533 in W. H. Turner Select. Kec. Oxfmt 36 They are . . 
excommunicated . . w*** a dilemma made conccnitnge the . . 
Mayor’s. . perplexitie. 1551 T. Wiijion Logike (1580) 34 b, 
UilemnuT, otherwise, .call^ a horned argument, is when the 
reason consisteth of repugnant members, so that what so 
ever you graunt, you fall into the .snare. ^ x6aa Bacon 
iten. / '//, Wks. (Bohn) 377 A dilemma, that bishop Morton 
..used, to raise up the benevolence to higher rates; and 
some called it his fork, and some his crotch. . That if tliey 
met with any that were sparing, they should tell them, that 
they mast needs have, beCiiusc they laid up: and if they 
were spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen in 
their port and manner of living '. X63B Chillingw. Eetig, 
Prot, I. ii. 5 154 I'hus haue we cast off your dilemma, and 
broken both the homes of it. 1677 (tale Crt. Gentiles 11 , 
IV. Proem 11 A Dilemma is an argumentation from two 
members, whereof both are attended with inconimoditie. 
1735 Watt.s Logic III. ii. 8 6 A Dilemma becomes faulty or 
inenectual..when it may be retorted with equal force upon 
him who utters it. X837-8 Sir W, Hamilton Logic xviii. 
(i866| I. 35X An hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is railed 
the dilemma or horned syllogism. Ibid, 352 If the disjunc- 
tion .. has only two members, the s^rllogisni is then called a 
dilcmnui in the strict and proper signification. If. .three. . 
members, it is called trilemma, etc. 1843 Anr. Thomson 
Laxvs 'Th. 8 1^ (r86o) aox I’he Dilemma is a complex arjgii- 
ment, partaking both of the conditional and disjunctive. 
1887 Fowlkr Deductnv Logic 121 In disputation, the adver- 
sary who is refuted by a dilemma is said to lie * fixed on 
the horns of a dilemma ' ; he is said to rebut the dilemma, 
if he meet it by another with an opposite conclusion. Ibid. 
193 It seems less arbitrary and more systematic to define 
dilemma as * a syllogism of which one premiss is a conjunc- 
tive and the other a disjunctive proposition 
8. 1587 A Fleming Cout. Holinshed, HI. 1307/a This -• 
bishop, hauing heard all these excuses, vsed this ailemme. 
x6i6 Lank Sq, /Vi/r (1888) 121, 1 see his saftie and thine 
maie not hee, hot os Dylems or Contraries agree. 

2 . Hence, in popular use : A choice between two 
(or, loosely^ several) alternatives, which are or ap- 
pear equally unfavourable; a position of doubt or 
Jierplexity, a ‘fix*. 

X590 Greene Neuer too late (x6oo) 19 Every motion was 
intangied with a dilemma : . . tne loue of Francesco gaue 
.such hero! assaults to the bulwariee of her affection . . the 
feare of her Fathers displeasure . . draue her to meditate 
thus. 1598 Shakr, Merpy IV, iv. v. 87 In perplexity, and 
doubtful uilemma. zfiu Fuller Ch. Hist, tv. 1. f 33 He lx 
reduMd to this doleful Dilemma ; either voluntanly, by re- 
signing. to depose himself: or violently, by detrusion. to be 
deposed by others. 1796 Morek Amer, Geog. 11 . 297 Kos- 
ciusko was . . reduced to the unpleasant dilemma of being 
obliged either to kill the fether or give up the daughter. 
1841-44 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 189 In 
the dilemma iff a swimmer among drowning men, who all 
catch at hiin. 1888 Bmvcr Amer, Commw. 11 . liii. 339 They 
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were . . in the dilemme of either violating the Constitution 
or losing a golden <^portonity« 

8. Conth, ss diUmma-niakin^, 
tigfi IVestm^ Gass. i6 Apr. ^3 Dilemma-making- is at best 
a somewhat puerile, .form of dialectic. 

DileiBIIUIt tf* rare, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To place in a dilemma ; pa,ppU, 
a dilemma or * fix 

sfigS S. H. Gold. Law 44 Both sides are Dilcmma'd, and 
stand postur'd like Lots wife. 1698 Fryer A cc. E. India iV /*. 
335 Now wc were dilemmu'd, not knowing what to wish. 
0x840 PoK Marginalia Wks. 1864 111 . 485 Like a novel- 
hero dilemma'd, 1 made up my mind to be guided by circum- 
stances. 

1 2 . intr. To be in a dilemma ; to hesitate or be 
in doubt i)etween two altcrn«atives. Obs, rare, 

1667 K. L'Estkangk Atmv. Diss. 39 He runs away with 
the Fact, fur Granted ; Dilemma’s upon it, and so leaves 
the Matter. 

XMlenuaatiO (di-, doilemac'tik), a. [f. Gr. 
liXrinaar- stem of biXijfAfAa (see prec.) + -ic.] Of 
the nature of, or relating to, a dilcinraa. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilto.v J^egic xiii, (iSA?) 1 . 241 Dilem« 

m. itic judgments are those in which a condition is found, 
Ixith ill the subject and in thejpredicate. JMd. xv, (i86u) 1 . 
aoi 'I'he Hypothetico-dujunctivo or Dileinmatic Syllogisin. 
1867 Atwatkr Eietn. Logic 93 Dilcmm.'itic Judgements 
involve a combin.-ition of the conditional and disjunctive. 
1870 Jkvons Elcfft. Logic xix. i68 Dilcmmatic arguments 
are. .more often fall.'icious than not. xtpi Welton Manual 
Logic IV. V. 447 The pcculi.'ir feature of a dileinmatic argu- 
ment is the choice of alternatives which it thus offers. 

t Bileilima*tioal, a, Obs. [f. as prec. -h -AL.] 
caprec. Hence DUemma'tloallj adv. 

X059 Kaxtek Key Cath. xlv. 316 I’he Jesuites . . went Di- 
Icmmaticidly to work, thinking to make sure which way ever 
things went, to effect their ends.^ x66i K. W. Conf. Charcu'. 
Good-old cause (i860) 6^» And bring upon us a dilemmuticall 
confiwion. X677 Gilpin Datmonol. (1867) 34a These were 
perplexing, entangling temptations. They were dilcmmat- 
teal, such as might ensnare, either in the doing or refusal. 

Dile'miliist. rare. [f. Dilemma -igr.] One 
who b.ises his posilion upon a dilemma ; used as 
the name of a Buddhist school of philosophy. 

X858 Appleton's Amer. Cycl. IV. 70/j [The philosophic 
school] of the Vaibhushikas, or dilemmists, who maintain the 
necessity of immediate contact with the object to be known. 

f Dile*riate, a, Ohs. rare. [Erron. for deHrate^ 

ad. L. dc/irdltts, or for de/ir/ale.] - Deliuious. 
1689 Movle Sea Chyrurg. 111. xi. iiv Before the Feaver 

come.s to its height, usually men arc dileriale. 

2 )il 6 ttailt (di lOtamt), a. and sb, [A partially 
Anglicized adaptation of next; cf. F. dilettante \ 
also adjutant i confidant^ etc.] »next. 

A. adj. 

1851 Caklylk Sterling 11. vii. (1873) 160 Sterling returned 
fruiii Italy filled with, .great store of artistic, serious, diletlant 
and other speculation tor the time. 

B. sb, 

1875 Hamerton Ifi/cll. Li/e lit. v. loo If the essence of di- 
lettantism Is to be conten tea with imperfect attainment, 1 fear 
that all educ.ited people must be considered dilettilnts, 
xW En^. iilusfr. Mag. Jan. jifil'cacli by salutary smarts, 
These dilettants to undenstuna That Learning is the first of 
Arts. z8oi F. M, Wilson Print, on Htwvning 34 Browning 
draws a sharp line between the dilettant and the artist. 

li Dilettante (diletac-ntli It. dr1ct|tn‘ntc). I'l. 
dilettanti (-tf), rarely -oa. [It, dilettante 
lover of music or painting \ {, dilettare L. de^ 
leetdre to delight: see Pelkct, etc. So mod.F. 
dilettante^ 1878 in Diet, AceuL^ 

1 . A lover of the fine arts ; originally, one who 
cultivates them for the love of them rather tli,an 
professionally, and ^ amateur opposed to prth 
fessional ; but in later use generally applied more 
or less depreciatively to one who interests himself 
in an art or science merely as a pastime and with- 
out serious aim or study a mere dilettante*). 

X733-4 ['Tlie Society of Dilettanti' was founded]. ^1748 
Chp.ktukk. Lett. II. xl, are likely to hear of it ns 
a tnrlMoso ; and if so, I should be glad to profit of it, as an 
humble dillcttantc. 17^ {title), Ionian Antiuuilics, By 
the Society of Dilettanti, xyyo Footk Lante Lor/er t. 1, 
Frederick is a bit of Macaroni and adores the soft Italian 
termination in a .. Yes, a delitanti all over. 1775 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diaty ai Nov., A female dilettante of cre-at 
fame and reputation . . as a .singer. 1789 Buknky t/ist, 
Mus. III. ii, x6t Per.son.igcs whose [musical] talents are 
celebrated whether they arc regarded as profe-ssors or 
Dilctanti. s8oz W. I'avlor in Monthly Mag. XII. 576 
/Religious dilettanti, of ei-ery sex and age,^ reinforce the 
indii.Htry of the regular priesthood. z8oa Edin, Kett. I. 165 
Dilettanti who have pushed themselves into high places in 
the scientific world. s8a6 B’nk.h.s Bunsen in Hare Life IT. 
vii, a65'lt would be difficult to find a diletunte who under- 
stood the art of managing ii [a p.'irlour organ]. xBix Caklyi.e 
Sart. Res. 1. x, Thou nitherlo .art a Dilettante and sandblind 
Pedant. Z840 Macaulay A’w., C/iw(jB 54) 534/a The Dilct- 
tante sneered at their want of taste. The M.accaroni black- 
balled them as vulgar fellows. X879 Frouuk Cmar ii. 17 IThe 
Romans] cared for art as dilettanti ; but no schools either 
of sculpture or painting were formed among themselves, 
1886 Ruskin Prseteritai. rfi Rogers was a mere dilettante, 
who felt no difference between landing where Tell leaped 
ashore, or standing where ‘ St. Preux has stood . 

+ b. wiUi ef : a lover, one who is fond of, Obs. 
Hamiliom in Phil. Trans. LXXlll. 189 Those who 
are professed ditettanti of miracles. 

2 . etftrib, a. In apposition, as dilettante mftsieian, 
etc.* amateur. ‘ 


S *374 ‘ J. CoLLWR* i/Nf. Tnat.Uyjs) 4 Tbatgrest Dilettante 
erfomer on the harp. 1789 Mao. D Arvlav Lett, itj Oct., 
Dilettante purchaser may yet be found. S806-7 J, 
Bekesfori) Miseries Ittem. Lt/e (i8a6) xv, iii. You are 
almost entirely reduced to Dilletanti Musicians. zBxS 
T. I., Peacock Ifcadiong Halt iii, Sir Patrick O'Prisni, 
a dilettante painter of high renown. zSaz Craiq Lect. 
Drawing v. 353 Suited for the dilettante artist. 187Z 
Morlev Poltairi (1886) 57 The dilettante believer is indeed 
not a strong spirit, but the weakest. 

b. Of, ^rtaining to, or characteristic of a 
dilettante (in the shades of meaning the word has 
passed through). 

lyti SstoLL^T Ct. Pa/hom xxxii. He sometimes held 
forth upon piunting, like n member the Dilettanti club. 
*774 ‘J- Collier* Mms. Tratu (1775^ 58 He ordered his 
servant to bring in his Dilettante ring and wig. Z994 
Ma-i hia.s Pars, Lit. /1798) 386 The dilettante spirit which 
too frequently prevails in Dr. Warton'.s comments. S840 
Cahlyi.e //erws vi. (1891) 198 To us it is no dilettante work, 
no sleek officiality; it is sheer rough de.-ith and earnest. 
01847 Sherwood Lady of Manor W, xiii. zsi, 1 will 
have a dilletante play, or concert, or some such thing, got 
up. ^ x868 M. Pattison Acadent, Org. v. 148 A dilettante 
fa.stidiousnes.s, an aimless inertia. 

Hence Dlletta*iita v., Dlletta'ntlie r., to play 
the dilettante (also to dilettante rV) ; Dllatta*ntixig 
ppl, a. ; Dllatta'iitedom, the world of dilettanti ; 
DUettamtaaldp, the condition of a dilettante. 

*435 James Gipsy v, In the elegant charlatanism of dilet- 
UNitcship. 1837 Blackw.Mag. X 1 . 1 1.515 To go on dilettante* 
ing it in the grossness of the moral atmosphere of the Con- 
tinental cities. x84^ Taits Mt^. X. 346 Shooting par- 
tridges and dilctt.anti7.ing at legisuition . X887 Pall MallG. 

Jan. 5/2 The favourite actress of dilettant edom. zl^ 
Spectator 11 Oct. 49s The Shakespeare temptation remains 
as strong as ever witn the dilettanting world. 

Dilettantish, a. Also -teitth. [f.prec. + -I8n.] 
Savouring of the nature or quality of a dilettante. 

x87t Geo. Elioi- MuidUm. xix, You are dilettantish and 
amateurish. x88z 11 . James Portr. Loiiy xxiii, It in.ide 
people idle and dilettantish, and second-rate; there w.i.s 
nothing tonic in .-in Itali.*in life. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 16 Feb. 

1 It presents . . a dilettantish * appreciation ’ of Dante. 

Diletta'Htism. Also dilettantelsm. [f. 
as prec. + -IBM ; so diiettantisme, hy 

Acad, in 1878.] The practice or method of a 
dilettante ; the quality or character of dilettanti. 

X809 Han. Mouk C odecs I. 119 (Jud.) She. .extolled the air 
with all the phr.xses, cant and rapture of dtletlaiiteism. Z830 
Caui.vi.k in Froude Lt/f (1883) It. 90 The sin of this age is 
dilettantism : the Whigs and all ‘ m<mcrate luries ' are dilet- 
tanti. X849 Robekyson Sernt. Scr. t. xii. 18a Virtue no 
longer means manhood : it is simply dilettantism. t86a 
Smiulby Nugr Crif. iv. 187 A national society, .has no right 
to indulge in religious dilletaiiteism. X873 I-owell Among 
my liks, Scr. 11. 2a A period, for Italy, of sceptic.-!] dilettan- 
tcism. *894 Times 23 Feb. 4/4 To prevent their falling into 
ail altitude of indiflcrence or dilettantism. 


Diletta'ntist, a. [f. prec. ; sec - 1 ST.] Char- 
acterized by dilettantism. 

1859 AVi/. A’m Vin. 236/1 Nothing more than the pb-iy- 
thiniM of dilettantist philanthropy. Z887 Ibid. 10 Sept. 
345 Difficult branches of science were dealt with in this 
.same diletl.-intist spirit. 1889 J. M.. Kodcktson Ess. 
towards Crit. Meth. 3 It is b^omc, as it wcrc^ iiarasitic 
and dilettantist, a pedant habit of tasting and relishing and 
o^cting. 

DiUUl, obs. form of Doleful a. 
c x^ta Anturs o/Arth. xiii, Lo ! hou dilful dethe h.-ise thi 
Dame dy)te ! T a 1500 Chester PI. (1643) I. But that I do 
this dilfull dede The Lord will not quite me in my nede. 
tDilghe,diUe,r;. Obs, Forms ; 1 diliitiaji, 
3 dillshenn (Orm.), dilie. [OE. diteiianf dil^ian 
-OLG. diligon (MI.G. del{f)igcn^ delgen, diligcn^ 
LG. delgeuy dilgen, Du. delgcn ; OIIG. IJldn, dilon^ 
tlligdn^ MHG. tillen^ tJligen^ Gcr.ti/gen; 

supposed to be ad. L. delere to blot out, erase.] 
trans. To destroy, blot out, erase ; also Jig, 


dilUhenn sliine. Ibid.syn ForrswatocwcnnkennCrisstenn- 
dom. And Cristess la^hess diUjhcnn. is.. Hymn 0/ St. 
Codric (Kitson), Dilie min sinne, rix in mine mod. 

Diligat, obs. be. form of Delicai is. 
Diligence ^ (di'lidgcns). In 5-6 dily-, dyly-, 
doli’Taelygence, -ena . [a. F. dilif^nce ( 1 3- 1 4th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. itiligcniia^ f. dJligent^ 
em Diligent ; see -ence. Cf. I'r. and Sp. dili~ 
gencia^ It. diligema.^ The quality of being 
dilig^cnt. 

1 . Constant and caniest effort to accomplish what 
is undertaken ; ])ersistent application and endeavour; 
industry, assiduity. 

r Z374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 86 (135) With al my wit and 
al my dcligcnce. 2393 Gower CmJ. II. 37 As fur thy 
diligence, Whiche every maiincs conscience By rcsoit shuldc 
rculc and kepe. CZ4S5 W'yntoun Cron. vi. ly. 74 To mak 
defens For hys Land wyth diligens. 2577 B. Coocf /feres- 
bach's Ifnsb. iv. (158^ 190 By the carctull toile and dili- 
cence of the Hte. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 

The extraordinary pains and diligence which you have used 
in this matter, ax^x% Penn Tracts Wks. 1736 1 . 908 Dili- 
gence is a discreet and understanding Application of one's 
self to Busines-s. 1718 P'reethinker No. 89 F 9 Manage 
Bu-sineas with Regularity and Diligence, xipn Johnson 
Rambler No. 8< F i Many writers.. have laid out their 
diligence upon the consideration of those distempers. zSrz 
E F. Burr Ad Fidtm viii. xjo Patient diligenco the only 
sure key to Divine treasures. 


DILXGBKOB. 

t b. Assiduity m service ; persistent endeavour 
to please ; ofheioosness. Obs. 

*493 Petronilla 143 (Pynson) To do servise with humble 
diligence Unto thy fader, isoo'so Dunbar Poems Ivii. 3 
Sum lx* .seruice and diligence. 2592 Shaks. z Hen, 1 - 7 , v. 
iii, 9 This speedy and qmcke appearance argues proofe Of 
your accustom'd diligence to me. 2672 MiltoN P , R , ii. 387 
Why shouldst thou, then, obtrude this diltgonce In vain, 
where no^ acceptance it can find ? »« 74 . Playpord Skill 
Mus. I. xi. 41 which sort of People we should endeavour 
to please with all diligence. 

t C. with a and f t . : An act of diligence ; pi, 
labours, exertions, diligent efforts. Obs, 

2443 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iif. I. 79 whns 
notable . . labours and diligences it hath liked our I^rd to 
shewe us his grete fauour. 2549 CovicRnALR, etc. P 2 rasm. 
Par. Phil. II. 9 AH them.. that with their dilygences helpe 
forewarde the btisciiicsse of the go.sp<>]l. i 4 oo £. Bloi’NT tr. 
Couestamo 314 Nut suffiering his men to dLscharge one 
volley , .for that it .seemed unto him a vaine diligence. 245a 
J. Wadsworth Ir. SandonartCw. Whilest 

the l.ord High CoiLstable was making all these diligence.^, 
the Cardinal stole secretly out of Valladolid. 

1 1 d. One in whom the quality is personified ; a 
diligent (lerson. {nonee-use.) 

x6to Shaks. Temp. v. i. 241 Ar. Was't well done! Pr, 
Brauely (my diligence); thou shalt be free. 

fe. Phrases. To put diligence^ to do otte's 
diligence, to do one's utmost endeavour, to exert 
onc8t!lf. To report ofte*s diligence, lo leport what 
one has done, to report progress. Obs. or anh. 

c 2386 Chaucer Melio. f 27 Whan thou hast for-goon thy 
freend, do diligence to gele another freend. c 2386 — Manci- 
ple's T. J7 And nyght and day did enere his diligence Hir 
fortoplese. 2389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 pc same nioistres 
& breMren shul do her diligence Irewly to redresse it. 
2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 128 , 1 shal put my t->eyn 
and dyligence to distroye the. 2482 Caxtoi^ Myrr. 1. vi. 
20 1'hey ikynges] doo their diligence to lerne such elergye 
& science. 2500 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 6 Ncuer 
wise man louetl . . 'J'o haue great riches put ouer great 
diligence. 2539 Ckanmkr 2 Tisn. iv. 9 Do tiw diligence, 
that thou mayc.st coinc shortly vnto me. 2037-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1B42) aoB That they l3e carefull to correct what 
they can, and report tlieir diligence to the nixt Aasemblie. 
2690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat, 143, 1 will doe my 
diligence. 

1 2 . Speed, dispatch, haste. Ohs. 

2490 Caxion Encydos xxvi. 95 Yf thou departc not with 
all (Tiligcnce tliou shalt soone see the see alle coiicred with 
vesselles of werre coniinynge ayenst the. 2548 Hall Chron. 
37 This phisician dyd nut long lynger . . but with good 
diligens renaired to the queue. 2605 Shaks. Lear r. v. 4 
If your Dilligence be not speedy, 1 shall be there afore you. 
203« J.^ Havu-aki) tr. Biondts Ertmena ec Posting on with 
such diligence that by durke night hec mached [etc.]. 2703 
Kowk Vlyss, IV. i. 1415 With thy swificst Diligence return. 
2782 Gibbon Ay/. 4* F, III. 42 His rival., fled before 
him witli the diligence of fear. 

t b. A ‘ company * of messengers. Obs. 

24B6 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Diligens of Messangeria 
1 8. Careful attention, heedfulncss, caution. To 
do or have diligence, to take care, take heed, be- 
ware ; to take care of or about a thing, to look 
after it carefully. Ohs. 

2340 Ayenh. 238 peruore hi ssolle do greate payne and 
grnt diligence wel to loki hare chastete. 2381 Wyci.ik 
I Tim. iiL 5 If ony man kan not gouerne his hoiis, how 
schal he luiue diligence of the chirche of God.^ c 2400 Lnn- 
franc's Cirurg, 141 It is ncccssarie hat a surgiau have more 
diligence in ^ woundis of he face. 2483 Caxton Cafo 
Bvb, Thou oi^htest to take dyligence and cure of thy 
werkes. 2535 CovERDAi.F. ProTi. iv. 23 Kepe thine hert 
with all diligence. 1577 H. Gouge Hcrcshach's Husb. iii. 
(1586.) 152 To keepe your Bacon any longtime, you miLst use 
greate diligence in the salting Htid drying of it. 2587 
Manual Gant. Cattle^ Horses 11627) 100 A horse doth .-ihkc 
a greater dcligencc to be mealed and kept . . then other 
ciittell. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 47 Mo-scovy-gloss. . with cmc 
and diligence may be slit into pieces . . exceeding thin. 
*795 Southey foan of Arc viii. Thou will guard them 
with due diligence, Vet not forgetful of humanity, 
tb. with//. Obs. 

1^5 M. C[.ii-'FORn Hum. Reason in Phenix 1708 II. 5,10 
Those necessary Dilict-nces which are requir'd for so doubt- 
ful !Uid dangerous a Passage. 

4 . Law, The attention and care due from a iNjrsoii 
in a given situation ; spec, that incumbent upon the 
parties to a contract. 

i6aa Malynes Anc, f.aw Merck. 4(7 'I'he diligences 
which are requisite to bee dune hen^in, are.. to be obserued 
ari^ordingly. 1781 Sir W. Jones Ess. BailmeHts 16. 2848 
Wharton Lavt Lex. s.v., 'Ine common law recognizes three 
degrees of diligence. (1) Common m* ordinary . . (2) High 
or great, which is extraordinary diligence . . (3) l^w or 
slight, which is that which persons of less than common 
prudenre, or indeed of any prudence at all, lake of their 
own concerns. 1^5 Poste Gains 477 I’he opposite of 
Negligence is Diligence, vigilance, attention, which, like 
Negligence, admits of an infinite vviety ot gradartons. 
Ibui. 480 It the interests of the parties are not identical, 
the Roman law, at least, requires extraordinary diligence. 

6. Sc, Law, a. The process of law by which 
persons, lands, or cffecti are attached on execution, 
or in security for debt. b. The wanaiit issued by 
a court to enforce the attendance of witnesses, or 
the production of documents. 

zsM in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H. 426 I’he persons 
addebted for payment of the same being at the home, 
and no further diligence used for obteanuig of payment. 
*751 J. Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 37 Therefore, 
necessary it is for the CompUiners to have our Warrant 
and Diligence for summoning the said C, D. to compear 
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fxifore Otir Lords Justice-fJcnernl. ^754 Ewskine rriuc. 
Sc. Artrt* (iBoy) la In our sujjrcmc c-ourts of Session and 
Exchcijuer, not only process, but execution of cUlii^eiico, 
runs in the name of the Sovereign. i8a7 SroiT 7 rut. 

1 1 Oct., Mr. Abutl .. h.as given the most positive orders to 
t.ike out diligence .'tg.ainst me for his debt of i5<.io/. X858 

f'oJLSoN Lazif L. 197 Witnesses arc brought into Court 
upon a diligence. 

Diligence ^ (diUid^ens ; Fr. dHi^ans). [mod. 
F. ; a p.irticularusc of ^ sense 2, 

also in Ger. and Du. ; It. diligenza^ Sp. dili^auia^ 
A public stagc-coach. (Now used only in reference 
to France or other continental countries.) 

X74a Laj)Y M. W. Mo.NTAGif /.*•//. (1893)11. 110 TravclJed 
from Paris to Lyons in the diligence. X7S6 NuGiiNxfPy. 
Tour France IV. 19 The Diligence is a kind of stage coach 
.so called frani its expedition, and diflfers from the carosse 
or ordinary .■stage'Conch, in little else hut in moving with 
greater velocity. It is used chiefly in travelling from P.iris 
to Lyons, and from Paris to Brussels. 1815 M. ItiRKnKCK 
yotirn. throHoh France 17 From Kouen to Louviers wo 
travelled by diligence. 1838 J. U Stri'mkn.s Trn?'. 
etc. (y^/i We mounted a drosky and rode to the oflice of tlie 
diligence, which was situated in the Podol.\k,or lower town. 
X883 S. C. HAt.i. Retrospect 1 1. 507 When trivvolling . . on 
the top of a Diligence, Turner sketched, on the hac:k of 
a letter, Heidelberg. 

tb. Formerly used also in Great Brit.ain. Ohs, 
1748 .Smoi.lk I'T Roti. Kami , xi, I shall in.ako iny lord very i 
merry with our adventures in the diligence. (Satirically ; 
it w.as a wacon.\ X776 Wr,si.K.v H’/cs. iitlj'.i) IV. yo, I set ' 
out for tiediord in the diligence. 1777 Shkkipan .SV 4. .St and. 

I. i, Her guardian caught her just stepping into the N’oik ■ 
Diligence with her d.ancing-inaster. 1780 Mao. D’Awni.w 1 
/.eti, 9 June, If., possible to .'^cnd me a line by the : 
diligence to llrighton. X78a^ Sin J. K. Smith in Mem. i 
(183s) I. 55 We went in the dlligtmce to numbaiton. xwj ; 
Papers on Reform 0/ Posts Axm. ii. 3 The Diligence lluit | 
sets out from Bath . . on Monnay .'iftornoou, will deliver | 
a letter on 'ruesday morning. 1849 .M.\>:.m;l.\y Hist Rnj^. 

l. 379 The inierf.st.s of large classes had liecn unfavour- , 
ably aflfected by the establishment of the new diligences. j 

C. Used for the passengers of a ‘Diligence'. I 
(Cf. Coach sh. i c.) j 

1887 Ruskin Prxteriia II. 400 The hour when the dili- 
gence dined. I 

d. attrib. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 607 Continuous diligence journey 
of three days and nights required to reach Madriu. x866 
Miss Tiiac.kkr.w ViUage on Clijf in Cornh. Majf. 527, 
Catherine . . looked out through the diligence windows at 
the chateau. 

t IDi'ligency. Ohs. [ad. L. dllii^entiax we 
Diliorncr I .and -ency.] =- DfLioENoK 1. 

1494 Fahyam Chron. vi. clxxvnii. 175 He c.-uised the s-vyd 
Charlys . . to be m)rys.shvd & broughte vj> with inoo .t 
dylygensi. xss8 J. Hkvwooo /'". Ixxix. 53 J.m k 

of this .somers dayes diligcntsie, May make me fast two 
d.xye.s in winter. 1619 W. Sclater /i‘.r/. i Tims, 

192 Mc.*ines, with more diligeticy attended. 167a Mus. 
Ai.Lbi.Nii! Life fos. Allcine vl. (iSjS) 60 With greater 
ardency, diltgency, and courage. 

Diligent (di-lid, a. Also 5-6 

deligent. [a. 'S.dilif^ent (T.vi4tli Hat/.- 
Dnrm.), ad. L. diligent em attentive, as.sidu()u.s, 
careful, in origin pr. pple. of dili^h't to value or 
esteem highly, love, choose, affect, tike dcliglit in 
(doing) J cf. l*r. diligent, Sp. and It. diligente.'] 

1 . Of persons ; ‘ Constant in application, perse- 
vering in eiide.avour, assiduous’, industrious ; ‘ not 
idle, not negligent, not lazy.’ J. 

*34® Ayenb. 32 Uolk . . l>ct by diligent ine bet hi byeb 
yhyvalde to done, rijtt Chai;«;kk Sompn. 268 Oure 
covent 'I'o pr.ay for yow is ay so diligent, c 1430 .Syr Ccucr, 
xzsa 'I'hei wer diligent in here seruice. 2500-90 Dknm^r 
Poems xc. 7 To fast .and pray . . Wc syiifull folk .suldc be 
more deligent. 1535 CovKRnAi.E ProiK xiii. 4 'J'he soulc of 
the diligent shal haiie plenty. 1577 Heresbark's 

Hush. 1. (1586) 14 b, A painefull and diligent Cayliffc. 1583 
Hollydand Campo di /'hr 53 Philopoh is diligentest, and 
honestest of .ill. 1674 Playforo Skill Mas. in. 38 He that 
will be diligent to know, .the true allowancc.s. X771 Bcrkf. 
Corr. (1844) L 351 Though he is not very active in the 
House, few are more diligent attenders. 2849 Macaim.ay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 427 Comforts and luxuries now unknown 
. . may be within the re.adi of every diligent and thrifty 
working man. 1877 Mas. Olifmani Makers Flor. ix. 224 
He was a diligent student, working day and night. 

2. Of actions, etc. : Constantly or steadily ap- 
plied ; prosecuted with activity and perseverance ; 
assiduous. 

C2430 Lydo. Mia. Poems 89 (M;ltz.) AI these thynges, 
Foundc of olde lyme by diligent travaiie. ?<» 2500 liyckei 
(18281 1 Not in ydle lyuyngc, but in diligcnlc labouryngc. 
1703 Da.m PIER Voy. III. Ptef. A iv b, Things . . wortny of 
our Diligentest Sc.ircli and Inquiry. 1847 Lon(;p. E7>. ii, 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
.shuttle. 1887 liowRN y/rg. Mneid I. 455 Artist's cunning, 
and wnrkm.'inVs diligent hand. 

1 3. Attentive, olwcrvant, heedful, careful. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) Ohs. 

£1400 T.an/rands Cirurg. T09 Men moun be dclyuerid of 

m. myc greet f.ijknes.sis if her Icchc is kunnynge & diligent 

.alxMitc hem. ?cx48o .Sir R. Kos La Belle Dame sanz 
.Mercy 112 in Pol. Rd, ^ L. Poems 5s In his lang.'ige 
not gretely flyligftiue. 1535 Co^froai.r yoh x\\\. 1 naiie 

'jdigent care vnto ihe, a 2551 Somkkset in Foxe A. A 
.If. (1503) 730b, It maic apperc vnio vs mete, more dili* 
genter licdc to l»e 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ni. i. 

(loj 1) 85 r or lacke of diligent oTiseruing the difference. 2697 
Damimkk F oy. I. 73 A very diligent and observing i)crRon. 

Swift Contests Mies -V Commons iii, 'Fliat exact and 
diligent writer Dionysius H.Mic.arn.'tsseus. 1758 Burkk ! 


I Stdd. 4* B, V. iv, On a very diligent examination of my own 
I mind . . I do not find that . . any such picture is formed, 
t b. Attentive to others ; assiduous in service. 
x|^ IFills ^ Inv. H. (.’(Surtees 1835)964 All my children 
to l>e dclegcnt and obl>edient to hir as liecununithe them. 
X631 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromeua 10$ Not Uk^ a 
wailing woman, but like a diligent Smiire. 1689 SHAOWfiLi. 
Bury P'. 1. i. He will be diligent and fawning. 
fB. aiAi. » DILIGK.NTLY. Ohs. 

XA79 Eng. (7//./r 413 So that, .tliey may the better, sewrer, 
and more diligciuer, execute . . their said Otficez. xsgd 
Lauder Tractate 228 (Jiihtlk snid be taucht most deligent 
Be faiihfull P.'istors. 1590 Sfensmu F. i. lit- 9 He w'aytcd 
diii^it, With bumble service to her will preuard. 
tDi'ligenti V. Ohs. rare, [ad. F. diligenFer 
to execute with diligence (i5lh c.in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. diligent Diligent.] trans. To bestow diligence 
upon ; to work at diligently. 

*545 Raysoi.d Byrlh Mankynde (1634) iv. vi. 197 Be [ihc 
e,-u ih j . . ncuer so well diligented and picked, yet alwaycs 
thmein will rvinuinc . . seeds of vnlookcd for weeds. 

Diligently (dt‘li<i.^entli I, adv. [f. Diligent a. 
-f-i.Yii.] In a diligent manner; with diligence, 
a. ^^’ith steady appliciition ; assiduously, indus- 
triously ; not idly or lazily ; t with dispatch. 

*340 Ayeub. 208 Huo J»ct zeep diligentlichc. xsBa Wyclif 
2 Chron. xix. 11 ‘I'.akith coumforl and doith diligently, and 
the Lord .schal ben with )ou in gooiti-H. 1477 Kami. Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes ta8 If he be putter to lahnurc dylygeiUely. 
153P TiNiJALEy4<uw. to .More 1. xxyi. Wk.s. (1573) 287/2 The 
J V wes studyed the scripture the deligentcrly. c 1540 Boohdk j 
The hoke for io Lerne C ij b. They . . seruc god the holy j 
dayes . . more dylygciulyer, than to do theyr woike. 1568 j 
(Jkafton Chron. 11. 822 J'h.at all thiuges .. shouldc be j 
spedily and diligently done. x6ir T. Tavlor Comm. Titus 

i. 6 Study to d«M! thy ownc dutie diligcnlly. X7tt Johnso.s 1 

Rnml'ler No. 207 f S When we h.ivc diligent !>' laboured \ 
for any purpose. 2870 Anderson Misshm A mer, Bd. 111. 
iv. 53 Applying himself diligciuly .. to natural and then- I 
logical .science. x8^ J. T. Vowlkr A damnan Introd. 70 • 
Culutnha laboured cfiligently among the Piets. I 

fb. Attentively, carefully, heedfully. Oh.s. | 

f 2392 Chauckb A.'itnd. 11. {} 17 Kspie diligently whan this j 
..sterre passetli nuy-thing the sowth westward. 2483 j 
(.'axton (hid. Leg. •ji/i Bcholdyng hj’m dylygrtjtly in the ' 
clere lyghl. ^ 15^ W. Ci-nnikuiiam Cosmogr. Gtasse 139 ! 
Marking diligcniTye that the ('enter of the second Circle, ( 
be in the line of sighte. 1656 RiiMH.kV /"m.'/. PhyskkZ^ j 
It must lie diligently distinguished from an Imposthuine. 
169s l.n. I’KEsroN Bocth. v. 226 It hath not yet been dili- 
gently and thorowly determined. 

t Di‘liff6ntne88. Ohs. rare “ ®. [f. as prec. 

+ -NE.S.S.J The quality of living diligent; dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

2530 Pai sok, 219/2 Delygentnesse, djligente. 1580 Bahkt 
A fv. (J 15 Diligentncsse,Insiinc.s.sc, imicknessc, Impi^ritas. 
IM7 Bailey vol. 11, Diligent $tess, diligence. 

Dilirious, -iuin, obs. erron. ff. Deliui<)U.s, 

-IP.M. 

Diliturio (dnilitiu-vrik', a. C/iem. [f. Dr- 2 2 
I f LiTH-lc-h Uric.] In dilituru acid, Ci HaCNO,) 
i Nj (.V|, a substitution product of urea, crystallizing 
, in colourless square prisms and laminae. Its salts 

, are Dllitu*rate8. 

■ 187* Watts Diet. Cketn. II. 966 Dilitnric acid is Iribasic. 

. . The diliturates have a white or yellow colour, and arc 
I ri^in.arkably stable. 

Diliuor(o, obs. forms of Deliver. 

Dill (dil\ sh.i [OF. dili, dili\ {dit) dyU masc. 
«OLG. dim, MDu. and Du. dilk f., OHG. tilli, 
MMG. tilU m. and f., Ger. dill m., dilk f., Dan. 
j dild, Sw. dill. Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1 . An umbelliferous annu.al plant, Ancthum i^ra- 
vcohns, with yellow flowers, a native of the South 
of Kuropc, Egypt, India, South Africa, etc., culti- 
vated in herl) gardens in England and oilier 
countries, for its carminative fruits or ‘ seeds 
Also c.illed Anet, 

A 700 Epinal a^oo Erf ^ Gloss, ax Aneittm dil. rt8oo 

! Corpus Gloss. 159 Anctum dili. cxooo Ays. Gosp. M.itt. 
xxiii. 23 Wa cow, lK>cer.As . . jic tcotSiaS niint.an and 
dilc and cymyn. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 20 Wib heafod 
ece 7(eniin diles blo.'.tman. a XTfi/j .Simm. Barthol. {AwcA. 
Oxon.) 10 Anctum^ dile 7>d dillc. c 2490 Pallad. on Hush. 

IV. 167 Nowe srttc in places coldc, scuvey nnd dyle. 2578 I 
T.ytk Dodoens u. xc. 9’jo 'Jliey sowe Dill in al g.7rdcns, j 
amoncst wortes, and Put hcrlics. 2590 Spenser F. Q, hi. | 

ii. 49 Had gathered rew, and savine, and the flowre Df : 
camjhora, and cal.amint, and difl. s^xa Dr.wton Polypoid. 
xiii. 218 The wuiuler- working Dill . . Which curious women 
ii.se in many a nice xit.scase. 26*7 Drayton Agiucourt, etc., 
Nvmphidia X27 Therewith her Vcruayiie and her Dill, 

'J nat hindreth Witches of their will. 2778 Bp. I*owth 
Trmsl. Isaiah .xxviii, 25 Doth nut he then scatter the dill, 
and cast abroad the cummin? 2794 MARTt'M Rousseau's 
Hot. V. 57 Some, as fennel, dill.. have yellow flowers. 2855 
SiNOLEi uN Virgil 1. 11 'J'he bloom of Scented dill. 

2 . Applied locally to other umbelliferous plants ; 
also to some species of vetch ; sec qnpts. 

c 2680 Em/uiries a/a Do you sow hereabout the Gore- 
Vetch.. I)ill.>i or Lentils? 27^ W. Marshai.i. Gloue, Clos.s., 
Dill, errmut hirsHlitm, two-seeded bare ; which ha.s been 
cullivtated (on the Cot^wold Hills) time immemorial, prin- 
cipally for nay. x84y-78 Haeliweli., Dill, hedge (liirslcy. 
Far. dial. x88i Leicester Gloss., Dill, tare ; vetch (Ficia 
satwa). 2884 Cheshire Gloss., Dills, Vetches. * Dills and 
wilts ' arc often sown to he cut as green meat for horses. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as dilhflower, ’‘fruit, •seed ; 
t dill-nut {diknote), an old name of the Earth-nut, 
Bnniutn (also, by confusion of * pig-nul ’ and * sow- i 


breiad taken in the herbaU as Cyclamen) ; dill- 
water, a carminative draught prepared from dill ; 
dill weed, a name in U.S. for May weed, AntHc- 
tuts Cotuta, 

a 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 134 Pants porcinns, cscAi- 
meu, malum terre, dilnotc net erthenote. Laud 

htS, 553 in Cockayne Sax. Leechd. III. 391 Ciclamuni, 
eorbenote or dtllnote or slyte or halywort. pis herbe hath 
Icue.s ylich to fenel Sc wnyte flourcs & a small stalk St 
he growclh in W'odcs & nicdes. 2586 W. WannK Eng. 
Pocirie (Arb.) 78 And dyll flowrc.s nuwt swcctc that 
stiuonrctli also. 2842 French Distill, ii. (1651) 49 Adde to 
them . . of Dill-seed bruised two ounces. 2858 IIomg Veg . 
Kiugd. 377 'J'he c.'irminative draught known ns Dill water. 
i860 Ail Year Round No. 52. 48 I'he dill-water stands 
upon the shelf. 

t Dill, Obs, Kogues' Cant. [Variant of, or 
error for, Dell *-*.] A girl, wench. 

a 26*7 Mmol. ETON Spanish Gipsy tv. i, Who loves not bis 
dill, let him die at the gallow.s. 

DiU, sb.^ Naut, The space underneath the 
cabin floor in a wooden fishing vessel, into which 
the bilge-water drains. 

x88a Standard it Mar. 3/4 The Itxd was placed in the 
dill, SI place at the bottom of the vessel, full of bilge water. 
Dill shh, ohs. form of Dole, grief, mourning. 
c Anturs of Arth. xv, I in dtingun, and dill, Is done 
for to Lliiclk. a 2765 Sir Ca^vline iv. in Child Ballads 111. 
Ixi. 58/1 Great dili to hint wa.s diglit. 

Dill sbft, urron. f. dike, I.)uj..se, a sea-weed. 

28^ in .Smyth SaiioFs Word-hk. 

i' Dill, d” north, dial. Ohs, Also 4 dil, dillo, 
deillo, dylle. [Perh. early form of Dull a. q.v.] 
Sluggish, slow, stupid, dull. 

<' laoo ( Irmin 3714 Mantikinn b.att wasR stunnt Sc dill, ^ 
skilll.i s swa suinm assc. a tjjoo Cursor M. 17225 (Cott.) But 
i pat cs sa dcdli dill, Me sj^iedis ai me .self to spill, ibid. 
27238 Vong mail [is] tdel, and aid man dill. 23.. F.. F.. 
A lilt. P. A. 679 Hymself to onsware he is not dylle. 23. . 

Gr. Knt. 1529 ?e detnen me to dillc your daly.^uiice 
to herkcii. a 2400 Rclig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. ix. 
11S67) 91 All pe diulcs p.ny couihe doo p.nt derfe ware and 
ililt. r 2440 York Myst. xxvii. 149 So wel away ! That cuur 

I did p.!! dcile so dill. 

tDill,7b> Ohs. Also 4 dil, dyle. [R.QiS.dylJa 
(pa. t. duldi, dttldi, pa. pple. dnldr, dttlidr), Sw. 
ddlja, D.a. ddlge to conceal, hide, kuqi close, dis- 
gnisc : cf. ON. dul concealment, dulr silent, close, 
dttF secret] 

1 . trans. To conce.il, hide, keep secret. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 202 (Cott.) Iuu.s wit per gret vnschill 
Wend his vprjsyng to dill. Ibid. 1081 His broiber ded 
Riia wend he dil, Bot he tnoRlil noitrnuar it hil. lohi,^ 4271 
And iosoph lette he wist it noght ; He wist and dild it, als 
|jc wi.i. Ibid. T303T Nnmaii aght it thol tie dill. {Fair/. 
dylc.) Ibid. 21363 pt: right rode pai wend to dil [Fniif. 
dilicj Vte of be crislen men skil. 

2 . in/r. To conceal oneself, to hide. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 9292(0011.) Fra him for-soth sal nan enn 
dil lr\ rr. stele, wijxlrawej. 

north, dial. [Relatetl to Dill a. : cf. 
Dull v. ; also ON. dilla intr. to trill, to lull.] 
trans. To soothe, assuage, lull, quiet down. 

C1450 Henryson Robin Sf AIa. v, My dale in dern bot 
gif thow dill Jloutles bot dreid 1 de. c 2460 Tonme/ey Myst. 
XV 80 (Surtees) 136 My son ? alas, for care 1 who may my 
floyllys dyll?. 2642 K. Baii.i.ik Lett. 4- yrnls. (1841) 1. 310 
'I hc noise of the (Jueen's Voyage to France is dillecl down. 
x8ao J. Stkuthkrs Brit, minstrel 11. Bo I'he word dill 
means simply to .y.>orhe or assuage. 2851 .S. J vim Margaret 
14a (Bartlett) This medecine. It'll dill fevers, dry up sores 
..kill worm^. 1855 Koiunson Whitby Gloss., Dut,\o ease 
pain, to lull, as something *to dill the toothache’. 2875 
Lane. Gloss., Pill, to lull or soothe a child..* thee dill that 
diylt an' git it asleep 

b. absol. To benumb, cause dullness. 
c XA50 St. Cufhhrt (.Surtees) 4034 With paim pe seke man 
fete he hildc For pare pe paralisy first dilde. 
tDill, Obs. [Origin uncertain.] trans. To 
trim, deck, dress up. (Also absol.) 

2548 Hooper Deciar, wCommandm, x.Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
377 Other sort . . are a-dilling and burling of their hair a 
longer time than a godly woman, .is in apparelling of three 
or four young infants. 2594 Willorir A risa xx. i. (1635) 38 
No mar noil well, though you haue ihriu'dThat so pn dccke, 
that so can dill. 2626 J. Lane Coni. St/r.’s T, xi. 160 The 
vanities of tliother knightes and ladies ; The flckell pompe 
of dilld-vp whifflinge babies. 

II Dillenia (clil/'niti). Bot. [mod.L. after DiF 
Unites, professor of botany at Oxfoid 1728-1747.] 
A genus of plan Ls, typical of the N.O. Jlilkniacem, 
natives of India and the Easlcni peninsula, con- 
sisting of lofty forest trees with handsome flowers. 
Hence DlUenia'caons a., of or belonging to the 
natural order Dtlkniacem. PlUe'nlad, a member 
of thi.s natural order. 

2753 CnAMRERs Cycl. Supp.t Dillenia,.. a genus of planls. 
*80^. E, Smith Pkys. Bot. 377 Dillenia, with its ficautiful 
bIo.HHom5 and fruit, serves to immortalize two of the most 
inerilorious among botanists. t%vf Pettny Cycl. VI I L 497 
DiIlcni.iceous plants are distinguished . . from Magnoliacetc 
by their want of stipules. x866 Treat. Bot. 1 . 408 The 
siiecica of this genus of dtlleniads ore handsome lofty trees 
inhabiting dense forests in India. 

t Diliii-da*rling. Obs. rare. [First clement 
app. identical with Dnj.iNO.] A term of endear- 
ment : a darling. So Dim-snl'iiiOA. 

(These tenn« translate F. dorthi and bedault, both of which 
Cotgr. renders * dilling '.] 
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A 1693 UrquMart Ktthelais iii. xiv. 114 As if 1 luid been a 
. .nent diUkiarUng Minion» like Adonis. /M tii. xviii. 146 
BrW dainty Fcdle-darlingi my gcntiel Dilli-minion. 

Ofis,exc.//ijr, Alsodile*,dille-, 
dilly*. "^Derivatioti unknown. 

In the recent form of the word, the second element is app. 
taken as porridge of coarse meal ; but this appeals 
to be only a 17th c. mis^rcading of the Anglo-French i/i/ 
gintnt or gtronn of unknown meaning. Cf. Testa de 
Xctulli' (Rced.j, Debet faccre ferculum [quendam] quod 
voc.'itur [dell girunt. 1304 Lib. de u-Intit/. Leg. p. Ixxix. 
Ferculum pro domino Rege quotl voc.itur mtes de geroun.] 
A kind of pottage, of which a mess was oITered 
to the Kings of Kngland on their coronation-day, 
by the lord of the manor of Addington in Suirey, 
being the * service* by which that manor was held. 

(In Domesday the manor is held by Tezelin the King's 
cook.) 

i66» St. Ceorge's Day {i6Hs) 10 Thomas Leigh E-srinire was 
brought UJ1 to the Table with a Mess of Pottage called Di/e- 
grouty hy reason of liis Tenure of the Manor' of Addington. 
x6;m Bi.otJNT . Iw. Tenures t. 17*7 Cere/uouics Coroualious 
49 Then follow.^ the Mess of Pottage, or Gruid, called Di/te- 
grout. 1778 Jiug Oazeiteer (ci\. 2) s. v. AddiHgton^ 'J'hc 
lid. of thi.s inHiior, in the R. of Heiir. HI. held it by this 
service, viz. to make hi.s Majesty a mes-s of (lottagc in an 
earthen pot in the K’s kitchen at his coronation, called Dil- 
ligrout. t88o ttuaroN Reign (). Anne I. i. 51. 

Dilling (di'liq). Obs. cxc. dial^ [Of doubtful 
efyniology : it has iiccn variously conjectured to 
be connected with Dill rt.a, or ON. dilla to trill, 
to lull, or to be a modification of derlingy Darltnu. 
Further evidence is wanted.] A term of eiidcar- 
iiicnt, sometimes equivalent to darliug^y sometimes, 
the youngest of a family, the last born. In modern 
dialects applied to the weakling of a litter. 
I*S47SAi.Esn»HY IVeish DiW., Dil/iu Mignyon.] 1584 B. R. 
llerctitdns iu6 After this there befell unto him another mis- 
chiefe that sate as neere liis skirtes as the death of his dil- 
ling. 1398 J<'(.oRio, Mignone. a minion, a fauurit, a dilling;, 
a minikin, a d.'irling. 1607 Mamston IV/tat you IVitt 11. i, 
Siinnc, Moone, and seaiien Stnrrc.s make thee the dilling of 
Fortune. 1611 Coiuk., Resot^ a dilling, or .swni-pou;.;li ; the 
last, or yongast child one h.ith. i6tfl J )ravto.v J\dy-(db. 
ii. 26 'I'he youngest and the last. .Saint Heticn’.s name doth 
licare, the dilling of her mother. 1617 Minshko Dm for^ in 
Ling., A Di/iing or waulijn, one borne his father being 
very old. .he i.s loved more than the rest, a 2639 Whatri.y 
T roto/j-/es u. xxvi. (1640) 76 For Joseph and fienjumin .. 
they were lus youngest .sons, dillings as we call them. 2674 
Kay .y. 4 - D- C'. It'ords 64 A Di/tiug ; a Darling or hest- 
beloved child. 2890 Roukrtsom G/ouc. Gloss. ^ Dilting pig 
or dolly the weakly uig of a litter. 

Dillisk, »eBk, -oak, dilla, Irish and Sc. namc.s 
of DUbSK. 

Dill-nut: see under Dibb sb^ 


t Dilluef "iL Mining. Qhs, Also 8 dilleugh, 
7 -8 erron. dilve. [a. Cornish dyllo to send forth, 
emit, let out, liberate, discharge ( Williams) »« Welsh 
dillwng to let go, liberate. (The final 0 in the 
Cornish was very close, hence the Eng. spelling ite,)] 
tram. To finish the dressing of (tin-ore) by shak- 
ing it in a fine sieve in water. Hence BlUner, 
Dillulng-Bieve, 

2672 in /’////. Trans. VI. aiioWc. .dilue \ printed iWUe] it 
(i. c. by pulling it into a Canvas.s Sieve, winch holds water, 
and in a large Tub of water iu.<itily shake it) .so that the filth 
gets over the rim of the Sieve, leaving the. lhack Tin behind. 
1732 llAiKCY, Dihifigt a word u.scd in the dre.ssing 'J'in Ore. 
2778 W. Prycr Min. Cornub. 223 The latter [wastel will 
run or flyover, and is called dilleu'ghing smalls or pitwork.s. 
ibid. 310 Dillueing. {Dillenghy To let go, let fly, .send 
away. Dylyr^ id.Curni.sh.) A method of wa.shing or (ini.sh- 
ing the dressing of Tin in very fine hair sieves, called 
Dillucing sieves, or Dilluers. 

Dill weed; see under Dir.L .sb.^ 


Silly 1 (di'li'). [Alibrcvi.ition of DiuoEtrcG *.] 
tlTA familiar term for the diligence or public 
stage-coach of former days. Ohs. 

^ 1786 Mackenzie Lounger 54 P 5 A co.*ich with eight 
insidcii, besides two boys and their governor in the dilly. 
1798 J.W. V\nie.w. Loves 0/ the Triangles {Anti- Jacobin) 179 
So down thy hill, rom.'intic Ashbourn, glides 'I'he Derby 
dilly, carrying 2 'hree In.sidc.s. 1812 F.. Ly.sagiit Pocms 39 
Some to avoid mitd care's appro.*iches Fly off in dillirs, or 
mail-coaches. z8i8 Mooue Fam. Paris x. 35^ * Re- 

ginning gay, desperate, dashing down-hilly; And ending as 
dull as a .six-in.side Dilly^' ’ >894 Sir J. D. AsTp:Y Fifty 
Years of *ny Life 1 , 93 This always swung at the side of the 
* dilly * \Note^ i. e, ddigence]. 

fa. A kind of vehicle, private or plying for 
hire, Obs, 

2794 W. Fhi.ton Carriages (1801) 11 . Apn. 14 The price 
of a ^mplc Dilly or Chair IJox caned or ruicd with springs 
Is five guineas. 1S33 M arryat P. Simple (i 863) 47 W e .salli^ 
forth, and. .found all sorts of vehicles ready to take us to 
the fair. We got into one whiclt they called a dilly. 2840 
— Poor Jack xi, Dil lies, .plied at the Elephant and Castle. 

8 . Applied dialectally to various caru, trucks, 
and other wlicelcd vehicles, used in agriculture and 
industrial operations. 

*8*0 A’. Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 727 Crops of vegetables. . 

which they carry to the Bristol market in their ' dillies ’ .n-s 
Iheir light jilattorm carts are called. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric, Gloss., Dilly (West. Eng.), a frame on wheels for 
carrying teazles and other light matters.^ 1877 N. W. IJnc. 
Gtoss.t Dilly, a vehicle iiscil for removina manure. 2888 
Elworthy W, .Somerset Word-hk. 194 DillVy A cask on 
wheels for carrying luiuids ; a water-cart. Also a liw four- 
wheeled truck on which mowing-machines and other im- 
plements are drawn, 289a Northumbld, Gloss. % The old 


engine on the Wylam railway watt . . called . . * the Wylam 
dilly'. The counter-balance mounted upon two pairs of 
tramwhcclsi by means of which the empty tubs in a pit are 
carried up an incline, Ls called a dilly. 

Si’Uy'^. (oilofi. or dia/, A call to ducks; hence, 
a nursery name for a duck (also dilly -duck). 

Nursery Song Bond', John 0 .stler, go fetch me a 
duckling or two ; Cry, dilly. duly, dilly, dilly, come and bo 
killed. Vi 1845 Hood Drowning Ducks xiv, T'he tenants . . 
Had found the way to Pick a dtlly, 2880 Blackmomk Mary 
Anerley I. xviii. 283 The sweetness and culture of tame 
dilly-ducks. i8n Berksh, Gloss.^ Dill or Dillyt Call for 
duclc.s, 

Dl*lly8. A familiar shortening of Daffo- 
dilly. 

2878 Brittem & Holland Planl-n., Dilly, an abbrevi- 
ation of d.'iffodilly. Derly. White Diilies, i. e. while daffo- 
dillies, Narcissus poetieus. Lane, 

Di'lly [Shortened from Sapodilla, the name 
used by Catesby Nai, Ilisi. Caf‘olina 11 . 87.] In 
Wild Dilly y a small sapotaceous tree, Mimusflps 
Sicberi, found in the W. Indies and 011 ihe Florida 
keys, and yielding a very hard wootl. 

2895 SAKCtNr Sifyia N. America V. 183 Wild Dilly, dis- 
covered on the Bahamas by Mark Catesby. Catesby calls 
it ‘ SappOilillo 'Free 

Di;U7-bM. Also simply dilli, dilly. Atts- 
iralia. \(iiln native name in fliiccnsinnd.] An 
Australian native-made bag or basket, plaited of 
rushes or bark. Hence Dillyftil. 

1847 Lkicmmardt Jml. iii. 90 In their *dillis‘ (small 
baskets) were several roots or tubers. Ibid. 91 Dillis neatly 
worked of Kaontjone. bark. 2885 Mrs. C. Austra- 

lian J.ife 34, I learned loo at the camp to plait dilly-bags. 

1889 Romance of Station 73 A fresh dillytul of live crabs. 

1890 Boj.uhi-.W(m>I) Colonial Rtfonuer xvii. 210 May-ljoy 
came forward dangling a small dilly-bag. 2893 Mrs. C. 
Prako Outlaw Lawmaker I. 103 The dilly-bag, which 
had liccu plaite<l hy the gins, smelled atrociously. 

Dilly-dally (di liicUe li », v. [A varied redupli- 
cation of Dallv 7 }., with the same alternation as in 
zig-zag, shilly-shally ^ etc., e.\ pressing scc-saw 
action.] intr. To act with trilling vacillation 
or indecision ; to go on d.illying with a thing 
without advancing; to loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. 

(I’rob. in colloqui.il use as early as x6oo: cf. the sb.) 

2741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 100 What you do, sir, 
do; don't .stand dilly-dallying. x8oi Mar. EixHtWORTii 
liclinda (1832) I. .vvii. 320, 1 . .kn«w she'd dilly dally with : 
Clary till he would turn upon his heel and leave her. 1877 : 
.Si’iJRGKON Serm. XXII I. S98 Every man. .who dilty-ilallics , 
with .salvation and runs risks with his soul. 1883 StEVKNHON j 
Treasure Isl. iv. xvi, ITicrc is no time to dilly-dally in our 
work. 

Mence Di'lly-da'Uyinsr vbl. sb. and ///. a.\ 

Dllly-dalU«r. 

1879 Mrs. L. B. Walfoku 111 . 214 Mind you I’ll 

have no dilly-dallying this lime. 2880 Wi:n» (;/v///c'.v lutust 
Prcl. for ThcfUre 14 Don’t say you’re not in time to show it ! 
The dillydallier ne’er will lie. 2881 Durham Univ. Jml. 

17 Dec. 133 Half-hearted, tlilly-dallying work. 

Di'lly-da'Uy, sb.y a., adv. [f. the vb.] | 

+ A. sb. Dilly-dallying, trifling hesitancy. Also 
the name of a game. Obs. 

a z6io Bahington Comf. Notes, Gen. xxiv. 57 .Such dilly 
dally is fitter for heathens that know not (iod, than for 
sober Christiams. 2698 K. Ward 'trip Jamaica Wks. 1717 
II. 156 The chief sports we h.'irl on board, to pass the tedious 
hours, were Hob, Spie the Market, Shove the Clipper, Dilly- 
Dally. 

B. adj. (if/<i/.\ C. ' mncC'Use..'^ 

1/49 FiF.i.niNr; Tom Jones xviii. xii, If 1 had suffered her 
to stand shill I shall b dilly dally, you might not have had 
that honour yet awhile. 1888 Elwoktiiy lY. Somerset 
Word-bk. 19.1 Dilly-dally, undecided ; shilly-shally. 2893 
Q. iCotrcit] Detectable Duchy 240 Of all the dilly-dallyiir 
men I must .say, John, yon’m the dilly-dalliest. 

fDillydown. Obs. rare, Cf. Dilli-paklikg, 
DiLLiyo. 

c 1460 Tmvueley Myst. (.Surtees) 115 A pratly child Ls he 
..A (lylly downc, perdc. To g.ar a man laghc. 

DillyfUl : see Dilly-bag, 

Dilmond, var. f Dinmont. 

Dilnote, obs. f dill-nut : sec Dill jA* 3. 
Dilogioal ((bill'd ■iikal), a. [f Gr. Slkoyos 
doubtful, SiAoyta repetition + -lO -h -al, after logi- 
r’«/.] Having a double meaning ; equivocal. 

C 1633 T. Adams Wks, (iStSi-a) I. io(D.) In such .spurious, 
enigmatical, dilugical terms as the devil gave hi.s oracles. 

DilO|[y (diludgi, darlud,3i). A’hcf. [ad. I,. 
dilogia ambiguity, a. Gr, 81X0710, f 81X0702, f. 81- 
Iwice -f -Xo702 speaking. In mod.F. dilogie.'\ 

1 . The use of an ambiguous or equivocal expres- 
sion ; the word or expression so used. 

2656 lii.ot.'NT Gltnnogr., Dila^y, a doubtful sjHfech, which 
may .signifle or be construed two ways. 183a J. C. Hark in 
Philot. Museum I. 4C0 A double meaning or dilogy is the 
.saying only one tiling, but h.aving two things in view. 
i. Repetition of a word or phrase, in the same 
context. In recent Diets, 
t DilO'vicatOf V. Obs, [f. L. dtii*- 

rTctil-, ppl. stem of dildrlciirc to tear apart or open 
(one’s dress, etc.), f di- (</i>-) apart + lorua leathern 
cuirass.] 

i8a3 CocKERAM, Diloricate, to rip. 1696 BtAit’NT Gtossogr., 
Di/oricate, to undo, cut or rip a coat tliul is .sewed. 


Dilae, Se. form of Dolsb. 
tDila-eid, o. Obs. [ad. L. dilucid-us clear, 
bright, f dfltiren to be clear, f. dt-, dis- ai^art 
(Drs- r) -f likerc to shine, Ijc light.] 

1 . lit. Clear to the sight ; pure, bri^t. rarg. 

z^Bui.wkr Anthropomet, vii. (t^js.i) 133 Eatew.. soft and 

delicate, aspersed with the dilucid colour of Roses. 

2. (.'Icar to the understanding; lucid, plain, 

manifest. , 

a 2640 Jackson Creedx. xiii. His illustrations out of scrip- 
ture Jire far more dilucidc. 2840 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 
Learn, viii. iii. (R.), An ambiguous, or not so per.'ipicuous 
and dilucidc de.scriptiun of iawes. 2671 True Aontoff. 224 
A dilucidc and tlilo]roiigh knowledge. 

t Dilu'oidatep ppl- «• Obs. [ad. L illiiciddt- 
us, pa. pple. of dilikiddre to make clear, to ex- 
plain, f. dtlhcid-tts: see prcc.] Made clear or 
lucid ; ^ prcc. Ilcncc f Dilnoidateness. 

it^2 nira;s New Disp. r 297 Very often more dihicidale in 
their nhstr.^cted part. 27x7 Bailey vqI. II, Dilucidatcne^s 
..clearness, plainiic.s.s. 

It Diln*cidate» V. Obs. Also 6-7 do*, [f L. 
dilucidtU- ppl. stem of dlhu idare : sec prec.] 
irans. To make clear or pl.'iin ; to elucidate. 

2538 St. Papers lleu. J i/l, I. 576 Siich*^nniiotacions . . 
as^iall doutcics dcliicidute and cloare the same. 1611 
CmiiR., Dilucii/ei‘, to dccre, dilucidulc, explain, mani- 
fcsl. 2638 Sir T. Hkkhkrt /Vot'. (cd. v) 95 Till time might 
dclucidate hw inriocency. 1782 Sti rnk Tr. Shandy 111 . 
xvxviii. He has . . examined every part of it dialectically . . 
dilucidating it with all the. light which . . the collision of his 
own natural parts could strike. 1764 T. I’liii.t.irs Life Reg. 
Pole (17/7) b 43 Hi.s conscience was intcrc.sted in having 
the lawru(nes.<; of it dilncidated. 

1 1 once Dlln'oldated ppl. a . ; Dllnoidating vbl 
sb . ; Dlluoldator. 

at66o Hammond Wks. II. ni. 8(R.> For the dilucid.atin^g 
of obscurities in ancient story. 1889 {title). The Diliici- 
dator, or Reflections upon moi.tern ti*niisncliun.s, by Wtay of 
G‘ltor.s fruin a person at Amstentani to his frieiul in IaiuiIoii. 
1799 Dii.wok lit Pope 2 A concise and dilncidated accouiiL 
of the life of l*ot>e. 

t DHncida'tion. Obs. [.id. I« dJlmiildtirm-cmf 
n. of action from tiJlnciddre to DiH’ciruTK.] The 
action of making lucid or clear ; a clearing tip ; 
cx) ilanat ion, clucidat ion . 

1825 I'kooke Body of Man <*98 Tt reinaineth that wee pro 
ceede vnto the dilucidalion of some difficult (]nestions con- 
ceriiitig the Karcs. *657 'Fomlin-son RenotPs Disp, 

It nvfd‘- no further diUicidatioii. a 2662 Hot.yn.AV Jiwennl 
T21 As Marcellus Donatus observed in bis Dilucidatioiis of 
l.ivic. 1744 WAHiu iat*N Wks. (1811) XI. 277 A full dilnci- 
(latioii of my foiir propositions. 

t Diluci'dity . Obs. ff. Dilucid : see - i'j'y.] 
The ((iiality of being dilucid ; clearness, lucidity. 

1603 llot.i.ANn /V/z/azi /r’a: Mor. 1199 Together with plaiii- 
nesse, .'tnd dilticiditie, belicfe was so turned and altered. 

t Dilu'cidly, ad?^. Obs. [f. Dilucid + -I.Y 2.] 
l.ucidly ; clcimy, plainly. 

1638 AI KDir. Fp. to //art lib Wks. (1872) tv. 869 If 1 have ttol 
expres.sed niy.Nelf .sodililcidly.as 1 .sliuitld, 1 pray help it. 2677 
Cahy Chronol, ti. ii. Conr.l. 270 Provided that he .. do first 
Diliicidcly answer those Objci tiotis. 

Dlludge, obs. var. of Deluge. 

Diluent (di‘l<7/|(';nt), a. and sb. [ad. !«. diluent- 
cm, pr. ftple. of dilnfre to wash away, disRolvc : 
sec Dilute.] A. adj. 

1 , Diluting ; serving to attenuate or weaken the 
consistency of any fluid by llie addition of water or 
the like ; spec., in medicine, tnaking thin the fluids 
of the body. 

2731 ,'\RBrtHNOT On Aliments y. (R.), There is no re.al 
diluent but water ; every fluid is diluent as it cmiiain^ 
water in il. vrgj Joiinsimsk in Phil, Trans. L. .s^O 'I’o 
drink plentifnliy of thin bioth.s, and other soft diluent 
lifjuors. 1833 K. Fitzgeuai.I) I.ett. (1889) 1 . 20 None of 
the w.tshy, (uTuent clfei.Ts of green vegetables. 1884 II. AV. 
Bekcher in Chr. World Pulpit XXV. 234 As men mix 
.strong wines with diluent water. 

2 . That has the pro|x:rty of dissolving; solvent. 
2878 MozLkV Rss. II. 379 {Argt. Design) A rule much 

more, diluent of all certainly. 

B. sb. 

1 . That which dilutes, tlissolvcs, or makes more 
fluid ; a diluting agent ; a solvent. 

1775 Sir F.. Barry (V'r<’Z7'. Wines 393 This is the universal 
diluent. 28*7 Aiii-rnktiiv Surg. Wks. 1 . ji The pancre.atic 
jiiiiie has been con.siilcrcd as .'in useful and necessary diluent. 
z8$6 K. A. V.xi'GiiAN Mystks (lUfv) I. 215 A chemist might 
call the former the sublimate, the Latter the diluent, of the 
Actual. 1878 Mozi.ky Rss. II. 38a {Argt. Design) They 
arc dissolved as soon as they enter this strung diluent. 

2 . Spec. A substance which increases the propor- 
tion of water in the blood and other bodily 
fluiils. 

tyat Bailey, Diluents . . medicines serving to thin the 
WcxmL 273» Ariiutiinot Rules of Diet 270 Diluents, us 
Water, Whey, Ten. 178s J, C. Smyth in Med. Commnn. 

I. 77 Warm diluents we:i. .nil that were necessary fur the 
cure. t86i Flo. Nightincai.e Nursing 53 The patient 
requires diluents for quite other purposes than quenching 
the thirst.^ 2879 H. C. Wooi> Therap, (1879) 588 A diluent 
is ail indifferent substance which is absotMd and in its 
passage through the body .simply dilutes the various fluids 
of the org.'uiism as well as the excretions. 

Dilute (di-, dail'w-t), ppU a, [ad. L. diliU-us 
diluted, weak, thin, pa. pde. f. dlluhe to dissolve, 
dilute, f. di-^ dis- (Dia- 1) /«Av to wash.] 



Dii.tnPB. 

1 . Weakened in consistency or stren^^th liy the 
ar!<Iiti.»n of water or of anything having a like 
effect ; watered down. 

1658 Phili it^, s.v. Dilution^ Wine dilute siirnilieth wine 
(Tint is niiiij^lcd with water, C1698 I.OCKK Cond^ Umh'rsU 
I 45 A large dfwic of dilute tea. 1757 A. Cwm'ER DUtilUr 
I. xvi. (176.)) 70 The Wtush should be made dilute or thin. 
1843 ,Sik C. SerpAMORE Affd. yisit UrA/rnbtrg- 22 In the 
most dilute urine, 1 found the evidence of saline matter. 

b. spec, of a chenical substance. 

1800 Henrv EpU. CAffu. (1808) 1 18 Weigh the dilute acid 
employed. t8«6 Accum CA^m. Tetts (1818) 176 Soluble in 
dilute nitric and acetic acid. 1871 It. Stewart l/eat (129 
One of dilute siilphui-ic acid. 

c. Of a weakened or weaker colour (as in an in- 
fusion to which water is addctl) ; washetl-out. 

1865 EAtV, TniHs. I. 106 After a while it [ntntler] . . grows 
dilute and pale. 1728 Pemukkton Newton's Philos. 346 'i'hc 
yellow which preceded this was at first pretty good, but .soon 
grew dilute. 1796 Witheminq lirit. Plants 26a Gills 
fixed, dilute green . . or whitish towards llie edges. >813 
Pkicharp Phys. I fist, ManAindix^jft) 1 . 221 A much lighter, 
nr mure dilute shade. x86o Tynoau. Clac. 1. xviii. 128 And 
permit the Mill to .shed a ghastly dilute light. 

a. A'- \\'cak, enfccblcil, poor, paltry. Obs, (cxc. 
as directly from i). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lmm. 11. xxv. 8 i .?. 125 Hie more you 
recede from the .Scriptures .. the more wcakc and dilute are 
your positions, a 1031 Donnk Sernt. f/ost’a ii. ui (1634) 22 
How pallid, and faini, ,*ind dilute a thing .all the hononrs of 
tills world are. .*“4 1 {. Mokk Afyst. iniq. 208 It were a 
dilute business for the Aixi.stle to describe Antichrist oiiely 
by the bare denbl of Jesus his being the Christ. 172a 
Woi.CASTON Eelig. Nat. viii. 1 66 The relation between the 
chihlrcn of these children grows more remote and dilute, 
and in time wears out. x8xa Alonthly ATag. XXXVll. 333 
Many a work of art distilled to Its e.ssuntial beauties W’oula 
kee^S which pulrilies in its dilute state. 

0llllt®(di-, iloil'/rt), V. [f. 1... ppL stein 
of dUttire : see prcc. Cf. F. dHiier.^ 

1. trans. 'I’o dissolve or make litpiid by the addi- 
tion of water, esp. to make thinner or weaker by 
this means, to water down ; to reduce the strength 
of (a fluid) by admixture. 

1664 Kvelyn aw. l/ort, (1729) 207 Diluting it with a 
i’ortion of Water. 1712 Blackmorr Creation VL (R.), By 
constant weeping mix their watery store With the chylc^ 
curreiUi and ililute ir more. Z791 Cowpkk Iliad ix. 251 
Kfplemsh it with wine Diluted less, xy®* Ha.miltom 
iAoUet's Dyeing I. 1. 1. i, 5 Sulphuric acid diluted with a 
very large quantity of water. X799 G. Smith Laboratory 
1. 270 1 .ay on it muscle<sheU gold or silver, diluted with si/c. 
1800 tr. Laf^raHgesCkt'M. 1.294 Dilute one part of calcined 
bones in four piu'ts of w,atcr. xMO M. Donovan Dorn. Et on, 
1 . yji A snmll quantity of brandy, diluted with much water. 
i8j^ Emerson P,ng. Traits^ Eesnit Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 133 in 
had .seaKons, the porridge was diluted. 1867 W. W. Smvth 
Coal \ CoaLmiuwg 223 An adequate amount of ventilation 
.. to dilute and render bar in less noxious ga.scs. 
fb. Mtd. To treat with diluents. Ohs. 

1740 E. Baynaro Health (ed. 6) xi They cool, dilute, and 
quench the thirst. 1768 Poote pexdl on a Sticks ni. Wks, 
1799 It. 275 Full power .. to pill .. dilute .. and poultice, 
all persons, 

2. I'o weaken the brilliancy of (colour) j to make 
of a faint or washed-out hue. 

IIoukk Microgr, 69 Saline refracting bodies which do 
dilute the colour of the one, do deepen tiiat of the other. 
Ibid. 71 There are otlier Blues, which . . will not he diluted 
by grinding, a vjvt Newton (J.), 'I'hc chamber w.as dark, 
lest the.se colours sliould be diluted and weakened by the 
mixture of aiw adventitious light. 1794 IIome in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXV. 3 Which by dduting the image formed in 
the focus . . makes that image appear far less bright. 

8. To weaken, take away the strength or 
force of : generally with obvious reference to the 
literal sense. 

c 155s IIari'Spieu) Dinpret Hen, VIII (1878) 124 These 
arguinciita the adversaries went about to dilute and .solve. 
x8io f>YU. Smith Ess,, Fetn. (1869) 199 Can there he 
any reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled down 
to a mere culler of simples? X83X Bkew.stkk Nrwton 
(1855) I' X* 335 The serond dissertation . . in which he 
dilutes the objection.s m.vle against the theory. 285* H. 
Coi.ERior.R North. IVorthies Advt. t6 The Author finds . . 
nolhing which he is resolved to Dilute into no meaning, 
rf x8s;3 Kokkktson Serm. Scr. iii. i. (1872) 2 7 'hat unre.1l 
religion of excitement which diluted the eamestne.ss of real 
religion in the enjoyment of listening. 

4 . intr. (for To suffer dilution j to become 
dissolved ; to become attenuated. 

1784 UKin Inquiry vi. fi 22 Wks. I. 191/1^ The colours of 
the stone and of the cement begin to dilute into one another. 

minted (di-, dDilbr'trd),///. a. [f. prec. + -KI».] 
Weakeneil by the addition of water or other atten- 
uating admixture, watered down; reduced in 
strength, colour, or characteristic quality. 

x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diluted, rin.sed 
or washed, 1783 Mason Art 0/ Painting 672 (R.) The 
social circle, the diluted bowl. zSoo tr. Lagrange's Chetn. 

If. 193 Four diluted nitric ucid over sugar. 1837 Bamuaur 
Pridgesv. Treat, vii. ^ A denser central iiucleus surmunded 
by a mure diluted lisht. 1847 Emerson Poents, Bacchus 
wks. (Bohn) 1. 469 We buy diluted wine, 
fig. X83X Cari.vi.k Sart. Res. 11. x. Almost like diluted 
madness.^ 1837 Emerson Addr,, ZAmcr, Sc/ud. Wks. (Bohn) 
If. iBo The rough; s^nitaneous conversation of men they 
(ciergyincnl do not hear, but only a mincitig and diluted 
spwch. X865 LtcKY (1878) I. 259 A diluted and 

rationalistic Catholicism. 

])ila*tedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] Xn a di- 
luted or ’weakened manner or form. 
a 1846 WoRr.K.sTEN cites Afed. Jrnl. 2870 C. B. Clarkic 
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in Ataenu Afag. Nov. 50/1 An artmle.. describing the same 
Ihin^ somewhiu dilutedly. 

t lnlll*teilient. Ohs. rarg-K If, Dilute v, 

+ -M KNT.] « Dilution. 

1807 SouTHEV Rem, H, K. White (18x9) I. xa As if there 
were not enough of the leaven of disquietude In our natures, 
without inoculating it with tliis dilutement— this vaccine 
virus of envy. 

I>ilu*t6]|0as. [f. Dilute a. -nbss.] Dilute 
quality ; fluidity ; tniuness. 

x668 W LKiNS Real Char. 111. xiL (Rb What that dilute- 
ness is which . . 14 more . . proper to F than Q, I understand 
not. 1817 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. La XX 11 . 89 His 
style dilTuses a .sort of milk and water, which is perspicuous 
from diluleneu, nut from transparency. 1834 J. M. Good 
Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 202 I'he . . fluid may be secreted . . 
merely in a state of morbid diluteness. 

Dilutor (di-, dailbJ tM). Also 8 -or. [f. Dilute 

V, + -EU 1 .] A person or thing that dilutes; a diluent. 

1718 Quincy Com/L Disp, 233 As a Diluter, it is to be 

prefer’d. 2737 Brack kn A'arriery Imkr. (1756) 1 . 39 A 
Diluter and Cooler of the Blood. 2748 K. James introd. 
Alonffet's Health's huprev, 22 These Diluters are either 
Water itself, or Decoctions of anim.*!! or vegetable Sub- 
stances innoe with Water. 2883 yml, R, Agric. Soc, 
XXIV. II. 633 Chaff is so valuable a diluter of com. 
XMluting (dilb/Tiq), vbt. sb. ff. DILUTE v. + 
-IN(J >.] iTie action of the verb Dilute. (Now 
cliiefly gerundial.) 

2^5 IIouKE Microgr, 58 From the comiwsition and di- 
hiting.s of these two. 273a Akruthnot A'lr/rx 0/ Diet 252 
Mere diluting dissolves and carries off Suits. 

Bilu'ting, ppl a. [ iNO 54.] q^hat dilutes. 

273a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 276 Diluting things .ire 
cooling, as Whey, Water, Milk. 271b W. Buchan Dorn. 
Aled, ( 17911) 159 Drinking plentifully ot diluting liquors ; as 
water-gruel, or oatmeaUtca, clear whey, barley-water, balin- 
tca, apple-tea. 2863 T. Hannah Relat. Div ,^ Hum. Elem. 
Holy Script, iii. 85 A diluting exposition, c 288s LETfii;nv 
in Circ. Sc. I. ii6/x The dtlniit^ gases are marsh gas, 
hydrogen, and carbonic oxide . . important constituents of 
common gas. 

BUuvLoa (di-, cbiF//*fan). [n. of action f. L. 
dilut- ppl. stem of diluArc to Dilute : so in 
mod.K., adm. by Acad. 1878.] 

1 . The action of diluting ; a making thin, fluid, 
or weaker by the admixture of water or other re- 
ducing substance ; watering down. 

^ 2646 Sir ' 1 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. lit. xxi. x6z Water, .serv- 
ing for refrigeration, dilution of solid aliment .. in the 
stomacke. 2656 Blount Glosse^., Dilution . . a washing, 
or elensing, a purging or clearing. 2732 Arbuthnot Ali‘ 
ments v. (R.), Opposite to dilution is coagulation^ or thick- 
niiig. 2878 Huxlky Physiop-. xo6 The activity of the 
oxygen being tempered by dilution with nitrogen. 

»» 7 > Morlkv Voltaire (t886) aao 'The Protestant 
dilution of the theological .suirit. 2885 Spurceon Treas. 
Dav. Ps, cxxvi, 3 Strange dilutiou and defilement of Scrip- 
tural language 1 

2. Dilute condition. 

280s W. Saunders AHsu Waters 386 Owing to the state 
of very great dilution in which the earthy salt existed in 
this stpluiion. 2827 Faraday £.rp. Res, No. 41. 226 Equal 
quantities, .in the same state of dilution. 

3 . A thing in a dilute state, that which is diluted. 

x88i Emerson .SVv. d* Solti,, Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 

i^i Tobacco, coffee, alcohol . . strychnine, are weak clilu- 
tions: the surest poison is time. 1874 L. Stephen 
in Libraty 11 . i. x8 A feeble otlution of the mast 
wateiy kind of ^jpiilar teaching. 

DilU'tionist. [f prec. + -I8T.] In homoeo- 
pathy, an advocate of the use of attenuated drugs. 

A dilution i.st i.s said to l)e ' high * or ' low ' as he prescribes 
a more or less extreme dilution of medicine. 

x89a J. F.lli.s Pers. F.jeper. Physician ii Dr. Gray wa.s 
a low dilutionist . I called on Dr. Edward Bayard, who 

W. 1S a high dilutionist. 

Dilutiye (<h-, d3il‘«*tiv', a, rare, [f, L. dilut- 
ppl. stem of diluHre to Dilute i see -ive.] Having 
the pro{>ei'ty of diluting, tending to dilute. 

i6ao Vknner Via Recta viii. 184 lliey wholly Ijelwixl 
dinner and supper abstaine from driiike, excepting onely 
a Diiutiue draught. 

(I Dilutum (di-, ddil'/Ptiim). Med, [L. ;«*that 
which is diluted’, neuter )>a. pplc. of dlluSre to 
Dilute.] A dilution; a solution, 

2706 Phii.lii-s (ed, Kerseyk Dilut urn, an Infusion. 2730 
Kuity in /’A//. Trans, I.l. 472 Galls added toit»dilutum 
in distilled water turned it 01 a deep blue. 2753 N. Tor- 
KiANo (iangr. Sore Throat 98, I'thcii gave him a Dilutnm 
of Cassia. 1883 Syd, Soc. Lex., Dilutum, a liquid in which 
something has been dissolved. 

+ ]}ilTl*Te« Obs. [a. OF. Jihwe, also de-, du-, 
delouve (Littre), ad. L. diluvium : cf. Pr. diluvi, 
dulivi, Sp. and It. diluvio. See Deluob, Dilu- 
vium, Djluvy.] 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 765 (Harl.) God dreinte all J»c 
woilrl at diluve. (So Petiv, Sc Lansd , ; 3 AfSS. diluge, 
Scldets dilivio.] 

Diluvial (dilb;‘viai\ a. [ad. L. dJluvidl-is of 
a deluge or flood, f. dllutd-um a washing away of 
the earth, flood (f. diluAre to wash in pieces, dis- 
solve) ; see -AL.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a deluge or floods esp, to 
the Flood as recorded in Genesis. 

2638 Blount Glossogr., Dilutnal, of or belonging to the 
Deluge or great Flow. 2831 Erased s Mag, IV. 161 The 
' A.tiatic style of oratory ' with all its tawdry tinsel . . its 
diluvial verbiage. 1863 Tvi.or Early Hist. Man xi. 32a 
The formation of diluvial traditions, 2866 J. U. Robk Virgil 


DlIitmUK. 

167 We have the diluvial theory of the Arkites fat respect 
to many of these mounds, that they are mimic Mount Aronts. 
2 . Geol, a. Applied to the theory which explained 
certain nolo^cal phenomena by reference to a 
general deluge, or to periods of catastrophic action 
of water. 

x8i6 Kbatinoe Tresv, I. 8s The diluvial wash has worn 
it into deep val leys. . 28.3W. Buckland ReEg, Dituv, a, 

I have felt myselt fully justified in applying the epithet 
diluvial to the results of this great convuluon. sBpa Lvbll 
Princ, Geol, 1 . 32 This doctrine . . conceded both that fosdt 
bodies were organic, and that the diluvial theory could toot 
account for them. 2839 Murchison Siittr, Syst, i. xxxix. 
536 The earliest theory, usually called the 'diluvial*, sup- 
posed that these blocks had been forced into their present 
positions by one or more tremendous inundatioQS, j^dng 
over a subsoil which had been dry land. i8n Darwin 
Orig. spec. iv. (1873) 76 Modem geology has almost 
banished such views as the excavation of a great valley 
by a single diluvial wave. 2893 Howorth Glacial Nighh 
mare 1 . 81 Dr. Buckland, the originator of the term dUn- 
vium, and the most famous champion of diluvial causes. 

b. Of or pertaining to the diluvium or drift- 
formation of early geologists; now generally called 
the Glacial Drift. Diluvial elay, the boulder clay. 
(For the connexion of a and b see Diluvium.) 

2813 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 28 The diluvial gravel 
Loth of England and Germany. 284a H. Milleu u, R, 
Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 143 A deep woodw ravine cut through 
a thick bed of red diluvial clay, tikx D. Wilson Preh, 
Ann. (1863) I. i. 37 'Hie closing epoch of Geology, which 
embraces the diluvial formations. 2859 FaiLLira Rivers 
Yorksk, 289 Clay, gravel, and sand, with large boulders 
scattered here and there, which were till lately termed 
diluvial deposits. 

Dilli*iriLali8lt. [f- prec. + -ist.] Geol. One 
who explains certain geological features by the 
hypiothesis of a universal deluge, or of an extra- 
ordinary movement of the waters. 

2838 Penny Cycl, XI. 129/x The fanciful diluvialists, who 
followed in the wake of Woodward. 2832 Richardson 
Geol. ii. 45 The diluvialist, still retaining his floating ice- 
bergs as the most eificiunt agents in the transport of drift 
and erratic blocks to regions distant. 1876 Page Adv, 
Text-bk. Geol. vi. 1x3 Battles of opinion . . between Cosmo- 
gonists, Diluvialists, and FossilLsls. xUAgAthengntm^i Dec. 
896/3 Would have delighted the heart of Murchison and 
the older school of diluvialists. 

Diluviaa (dilt/I viau), a. Also 8 9 do-, [f. 

I I., diluvi um flood + -ae; see Diluvial.] Of or 
pertaining to a delnge; esp. of the Noachian 
Flood. 

165$ Evelyn Diasy 28 Aug., From the calculation of 
coincidence with the diluvian period, ttjgb Wiiibton Th. 
Earth n. (1722) 20a The Diluvian matter from two Comets’ 
Atmosphere contained in it a great quantity of.. stony 
particles. 2703 T. N. City ^ C, Purchaser Prel. 3 Of the 
Diluvian Arlc, mentioned (^en. 6. 27M VzmKHn 2ool, (1768) 
I. 41 Remains which fbssilists distinguish by the title of 
diluvian. 2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 87 A shock so violent 
and universal as that which jMrvadea the glolie during the 
diluvian revolution. . *»»3 W. Buckiand Reliq, Z^rYw. 39 
.Si:attered by the violence of the diluvian waters. 2883 
Lytton Sir. Story 11 . 335 On the surface of uplands undu- 
lating like diluvian billows fixed into stone in the midst of 
their stormy swell. 

Hciice Siln’vlanlam, a theory which attributes 
certain phenomena to a universal deh^. 

1818 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol, 1 . 372 The cosmogony 
of the Virginians seems also to be minglea with diluvianism. 
x88< Whitney in Encyel, Brit, XVtIL 765/2 Linguistic 
philology has been ..created .. out of the crude observa- 
tion.s and wild deductions of earlier times^ as truly as 
chemistry out of alchemy, or geology out of diluvianism. 
tDUu-riate, z/. Obs. Id 6 de-. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dllnvidre to flood, inundate, L diluvium 
flood.] intr. To flow in a deluge or flood. In 
quot. said of the deluge of the noxthem barbarians 
which overflowed the Roman Empire. 

2599 Sandys EuropseSpre. (1632) 187 Those septentrionall 
inundations.. have., wildly deluviateo over all the South. 

DilU’Via'tioil. rare. fn. of action f. prec.] 
The action of a flood, inundation. 

2828 Keatingk Trav. (1817) VII. 37 The ravines.. having 
the appearance of being more the effect of atmasphericM 
diluviatiun. 

Diluvie» var. of Diluvy, Obs, 

Dllu*vlon« ? Obs. rare, [ad, L. diluvion-em 
inundation, flood, f. dlluSre : see next and cf. Al- 
luvion.] Diluvium. 

18. . Buckland is cited by Worcester 1846. 

II DilllTilllll (dil'»‘vi2im). [a. L. diluvium 
flood, inundation, deluge, f. diluFre to wash to 
))icccs, wash away, dissolve by water : see Dilute.] 

A term applied to superficial deposits which appear 
not to have been formed by the ordinary slow 
operations of water, but to be due to some extra- 
ordinary action on a vast scale ; such were at first 
attributed to the Noachian or Universal deluge, 
whence the name ; the chief of these deposits were 
those of the Northern Drift or Boulder formation 
at the close of the Tcrtiay Period, to which the 
name continued to be applied after the theory of 
their origin was given up ; it is now generally 
* applied to all masses apparently the result « 
powerful aqueous agency*. 

2829 J. Hoogron in Kaine Mem, <1857) 1. 865 Tha cliflli 
are very white, excepting where they are tamuhed by (Wu- 
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viiiin falling from the tops of the clifla. 1803 W. Buckland 
Keiiq. Diwth a llie word diiuvitim . . 1 apply to thoM 
extensive and general deposits of superficial loam mid 
gravel* which appear to have been produced the last 
g^reat convulsion that has afiTected our planet xfl^ De la 
Bechb Gea/, Man, 183 The old transported gravel, or dilu^ 
vium of Prof. Budcland. sSjp Muxchison Silur, SytU i. 
xxxvii. ^ ‘Diluvium* as used by £Ue de Beaumont and 
the modern foreign geologists, means precisely what X term 
drift. *»49. Mas. SoMEaviLLB Connect, Phys. Sc, x. 87 
Strata containing marine diluvia. .must have been formed 
at the bottom of the ocean. s8fia J. Taylor in Atacm, 
Mag, Sept. 390 Tusks and teeth in a bed of diluvium .. 
immediately incumbent on stratified beds of lias. 1873 
Obikie Gt, Ice Age xxvii. 369 Ancient alluvium or dilu- 
vium overlving moraine^profonde. 1874 Lyell Studeni/ 
GeoL xi. (ed. 3) 145 The term ' diluvium ' was for a time the 
popular name of the boulder formation, because it Wtxs re- 
ferred by many to the deluge of Noah, while others retained 
the name as expressive of their opinion that a series of 
diluvial waves raised by hurricanes.. or by earthquakes., 
had swept over the continents, carrying with them vast 
masses of mud and heavy stones. 
tDilll*vy. Obs, Fonni: 4-5 deluu7(e, di- 
luuy, 4-6 di*, dyluuye, -ie. [ad. L. diluvi-um 
deluge : see prec. and cf. Diluve.] »D£lvgb $b, 

«*3*5 /V<W xlvfij. 4 pe deluuy[w/^r. dcluubj 
gladcb^ hous of heuen, be alniy^tful kalwed Noe and his. 
x^ WveuK a Pet. ii. < Bringynge in the diluuye, or greet 
flood, to the world^ of ynpitouse men. c 1393 Ciiaockr 
Scogan 14 ptt causist deluuye of pesteTetice. c^tsoo 
Maunukv. (Koxb.) xxiv. >09 pir three sonnes of Noe after 
be dilimy lyirted atiunges b-'^ni all b« erihe. 1546 Bale 
Eng, Notaries I. (1 550) o b, Suche vnspcakable fylthynesse . . 
as.brought vpon them the great dyluuye or vnyuersall flod. 
Bilve : see Dtllue. 

Dilyte, Dilyuer(e. obi. ff. Delight, Deliver. 

Dim A* and sb. Forms : i- dim ; also 

3>4 dime, 4 dyme, 4-6 dym, dymme, 5 dimm, 
6 dymbe, 6-7 dimme, 7 dimn, dimb. [OK. 
dm(^m - OFris. dim, ON. dimm-r, Cf. OHG. 
timbar (MHG. timber, timmer, mod.Swiss. dial, 
timmer) ‘dim, obscure, dark which may represent 
an OTeut. *dim-r(h and contain the same root. 
Not known outside Teutonic.] 

A. a<ij\ 

1 . Of a light, or an illuminated object : Faintly 
luminous, not clear; somewhat dark, obscure, 
Rha<lowy, gloomy. The opposite of bright or clear, 

a xooo Cmrnods Sat. 455 (Gr.) lilrilitcn scalde him dimne 
and deorenu deabes seuwan. a 1000 Hocth. Metr, ii. zi On 
bis dimme hul. Ibid. xii. 16 Sio dimme nilit. exago Gi'H. 
4 Ex, 286 Euerilc on Sat heiden wid him, So wurSen mire, 
and swart, and dim. 13.. E, E. A Hit, P, B. 47a Dryf 
ouer bi* dymme water. 1387 Tkevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I II. 
4^7 Whan bn day is dyin and dowdy. 1398 Trevisa HaHh. 
ue V. R, X. V, (t49s) 377 ‘i'he flamme ycuyth dymme and 
derke lighte. sgoS Fikhuk (1876) 68 O dymbe cloude. 
>S49 Com/f. Scot. vi. 38 Fuyr (Kana. the lantern of the 
nyent, he uam dym andc pail. 103a Milton Pcnscroso 160 
Storied windows richly dight, Casting a dim religious light. 
173a Alci/»r. vi. f 31 A light, dimmer indeed, or 

dearer, according to the pKicc. c 1750 Sin - nstome Elegies 
tv. 1 Through the dim veil of ev’iiing’s dusky shade. x8ao 
SiiRLLKY Witch Atl. xii. 2 Her lieautyniade The bright 
world dim. x86o Tyndall Ginc. 1. ii. 16 The ofleiier light 
is reflected the dimmer it becomes. 

b. Jig. esp. of qualities usually clear or bright, 
aiooo Cafdntou's Gen. C85(GrJHio speim hine on ba dim- 
man died, cssag A/eir, Horn, zii 'J’hat .. did awai his 
dedes dim, And mad an hall man of him. c xsmRom. Rose 
5353 I^ve is .. whilom dymme, & whilom dcrc. xfifiX'-pS 
Soiini 12 .'ienn. III. 287 Man’s.. Understanding must now 
be contented with the poor, dinin Light of Faith. 18x7 8 
SiiKLLRY Ros. 4 Hel. 692 Public hope grew pale and dim. 
X874 Mori.£V Compromise (1886) 36 The old hopes have 
grown pule, the old fears dim. 

2 . Not clear to the sight ; obscured by an inter- 
vening imperfectly transparent medium, by distance, 
or by blurring of the surface ; scarcely visible, in- 
distinct, faint ; misty, haay. 

c XOOO Marty ro/ogy{K. £. T. S.) 46 Seobyrgen is bewrigen 
mid diinmum stanum ond yfellicum. 1632 Sanorrson Serm. 
436 Dimme and confused and scarce legible, xfiax IIouhks 
Letdath. i. ii. 5 At a great distance of place, that which 
wee look at appe.'zrs dimme. 1654 Follrr TwoSerm. 58 
Civilixed Pagans, .have scowred over the dimme inscription 
of the Morall Law that it .Tppeared plaine unto them. x8i8 
Shelley EngM. Hills 19 The dim low line before Of a dark 
and distant wore Still recedes, xflsfi Stanley Sinai 4 Pa/, 
i. (1658) 69 One more glimpse of Egypt dim in the distance. 

b. Jig, Not clear to the mind or understanding ; 
obscure, faint. 

rijSO Leg. Rood (1871) 93 Vnto me es bis mater dym. 
r X440 Prontp, Part*, lai Dymme, or harde to vndyrstonde, 
misticHS. XS^ Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1965/2 Like 
to be buried in the dinune Ixioke of obliuion. i8ai Lamb 
Elia Ser. t. Old 4 New Schoolm., 1 have most dim appre- 
hensions of the four great moiiarchiee. xfsi Kingsley 
Lett, (1878) 1. 33 'J'hcre were dim workings of a mighty 
spirit within. 1871 IL Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 52 (5^ A 
memory dim. 

8. Of colour : Not bright ; dull, faint ; dusky or 
dark; lustreless. 

atajo Ond 4 Night, 577 Thu art dim, an of fule howe. 
XS33 (^VBRD. Latn. Iv. x O, how is the golde become so 
dymme ? 1383 W. Fvlkb AUUorsiit^^o) 36 For the Ruync- 
bow is more dinime, and ofpurple colour. x6xx Shaks, int. 
7*. IV. iv. ISO Violets dim. But thaittho lUaef Juno’s 

eyes, vtm Young Love Fame v. (1757) 127 Others, with 
curious arts, dim charms revive, X887 Stevenson Under' 
woods I. iii. 5 AH retired and shady spots Where prosper 
dim fwgcl-iM-aots, 
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4. Not seeing clearly, having the eyesight dulled 
and indistinct. 

a xaao Beetiasy 60 SiSen his fli)t it al unstrong, and his 
c)cn dimme. <s X300 Cursor M. 3^70 (Cult.) pc frcli fax 
[biginnesj to fal of him, And ba to wax well dim. 
cx^ UoccLEVBZ.r«rfi to DitasA Myn yen been al dymme 
and dirke. 1533 Covbrualk EccL xii. a The sight of the 
wyndowes shaT waxe dymme. 2377 Tsst, la Patriarchs 
(1604) 17 Jacob, .somewhat dim for age. xfijfi Massinger 
Ct, Vk. Flttreuce in. i, 1 Rm dim, sir ; But he’s shar;)- 
sighted. 1766 FoRDVf.K .VrriM. Yng, Worn, (17^7) 

8 Unheeded liy the dim inattentive eye. 189a Tennyson 
"J'ioo Voices 151 Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 

h,Jig, Not clearly apprehending; dull of ap- 
prehension. 

a 1709 J. Rogers Serm. (J,), The understanding is dim, 
and cannot by it.s natural light discover spirittial truth. 
X731 fiKLmsa Grub Str. OA Inlrod., Men’s sense Is dimmer 
tn.Tn their eyes, x^ B. 1 avlor Deukalim 1. iv. 33 Teach 
your dim desire A form whereby to know itself and .seek. 

5 . transf. Of sound, ana esp. of the voice ; In- 
distinct, faint. 

e 1386 CHAUCEa Knt/s T. 1575 He herde a murniuiyTige 
Fullowe and dym. 2398 Txkvisa Barth. De P, R, v. xxi, 
(1495) 12B They that haue grete tongues haue dymme voyce. 
C14S0 St. Cutkbert (.Surtees) 367a His sj^'lie was bathe 
short and dym. xyM Southkv Vis. Maid 0/ Orleans 1. 
124 The damp earth gave A dim sound as they pass'd. 
18x7 Shfi.i.ky AlaHaune's Dreasu 40 She then did hear 
The sound as of a dim low clanging. 

B. Dimness; obscurity; dusk. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 755 'J'hc day vp droghe & the dym 
voidt't. CX430 Hymns TiVy. (1867) 53 He lijtneb his folk 
in dyin. x^pig Pari. Deuy/lcs xciii. Quod Synieoii, ‘he 
lyghtneth his fulke in dym Where as derkencs shedelh 
theyr states 2857 Heavvsege Saul (1869) 87 To sit were 
pleasant, in the dim. 

b. Dimness of vision. 

1706 Law Chr. Perfect, i. w Further than the Dim of 
Eyes of Flesh can carry our View.s. 

t 0 . adv. Dimly, faintly, indistinctly. Obs. 

>393 OowKR Con/. 11. 293 He herde a vois, which cried 
dimme. x8ai Shki.lev Adouais liv, That Light. .Which. . 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of I he fire. 

D. Comb. a. .'idverbial, as dirndtrooiling, -col- 
oured ^ -discovered, -gleaming, -grey, -lighted, -Hi 
('/itoi), -remembered, -seen,-yellim,eXe.. b. ])ara- 
syiithftic, as dim-bro7ved, ^eyed, -lettered, -sheeted, 
Dim-siohtko. 

1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 1. iv. iv, t 66 'Fhc whole Fulurc is 
there, and Destiny Mim-brooding. 2776 Mickle ir. Gi- 
moetts* I.usioii 43 And night, ascending from the *ditii- 
brow'd cast, e 2400 Maundev. (Koxb.) xvii. 79 pui er marc 
‘’dymme coloured ban crismll. 1746 Collins Ode to 
Evening X, Hamlets brown, and “dim-discover’d spires. 
1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xevi. 302 The gheKsivc inter- 
relations of *dtiii-ey'd man. 18*9 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 

. 273 The public is a dim-eyed animal. 1840 Clough 
Early Poems v. 11 Through the "dim-lit intcr>Kpace. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. tit. 9 After the wrrary tos.sing of 
the night And close *dim-liltcii chamber. 1827 Moiu Dead 
Eagle ii, Down, whiiiing . . to the Miiu-scen plain. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 600 Fair head in the ‘’dim-yellow light. 
Dim, !/, [f. Dim a . : OE. had the compounds 
adimmian, fordimmian, ON. the intr. dimma to 
become dim ; the simple vb. is found from i-tlh c.] 

1 . intr. To grow or^'come dim ; to lose bright- 
ness or clearness. Hi. tmdijig. 

a 1300 Christ on Cross 7 in A. A'. P. (1867) 70 His fair lerc 
falowib and diiuiiiib is.'^i^te. a xjoo Cursor M. 23695 (Colt.), 
Mani flurs. . bat iieuerinar sal dime nc duine. c 14M Destr. 
Troy 993a I’hc day ouerdrogh, dymmet tlic skew is. x^ 
Brewer Lingua 1. vtii, Suddenly mine eye.s began to dim. 
Irxyxo f IC, Ward Welsh-monster 28 My Lady's Beauty, 
(ho* divine. Would dim, without the Muses shine. 18x4 
Byron /,ara 1. xii, The lone light Dtinm’d in the hinp. 
187X B. Taylor E'aust (1875) 11. iv. ii. 250 'J'hc near 
horizon dims. 

2 . Irans, To make dim, obscure, or dull ; to 
render le.ss clear, or distinct ; to becloud (the eyes^. 

Ic888 K. iELFRED fioeth. xxiv. 9 4 Dealt heora mod . . sie 
adimmad.] a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 24 l.)immed be batr 
eghen, b^t b^i ue se. <'>40o Song Roland 5S0 Dew tliskid 
adoun and dyminyd the noiir«?s. <'1440 Promp. Pant, izi 
Dyniiiiyn, or make dymme, obscuro. 1530 Falwk. 516/3, 

I dymme the culuure or heatityc of a thyng. .8e howe these 
torches have dyinined this gylting. 25^ TJavies I tumor t. 
Soul XXXI. viii. (1714) 109 As Lightning, or the .Sun-beams 
dim the Sight. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 f 1 The 
writer of essays . . seldom . . dims his eyes with the perusal 
of antiquated volumes. xBoo W. Irving Sketch Bk, \. 
202 The light streamed through windows dimmed w'ith 
armorial be.arings. 1836 Lan dor Pericles 4 Asp. \ \. 393 'I'he 
mirror is too close to our eyes, and our own breath dtiiis it. 

b. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 35 b. It dymmeth or 
inaketh derke theyr lytcll holynesse. 1059 B. Harris Pari* 
vads Iron Age 109 Forced the Conqneruiirs to retreat, and 
in some sort, dimmed their Triumph. X840 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) 1. 49 My natural feelings of the just and the Iwautiful 
have been dimmed hy neglect. 2851 D. G. Mitchell P'resh 
Glean. 27s Its uuaint houses .. are dimmed to memory by 
the fresher recollections of that beautiful river. 

t Dim. Obs, Abbreviation of L. diftridium half. 

1477 Churckw. Ace. Croseowbe (Somerset Rcc. Sue.) 6 Hath 
in hts hands of the Cherche lede one cwt, dint, iiij lb. 2634-4 
Brerrton Trav. (1844) 22 Adorned with stones a yard and 
dim. high. /bid. 180 A vault or gallery about one yd. or one 
yd. said dim, wide. 

Dim., dimin. (Afus,), abbrev. of Dimimuamdo. 
Dim, obs. form of Deem v, 

Dima£fnB*Bio, a. Chem . : see Di- ^ 2 d. 

1878 Hailbv Mat, Mid, 66 Dimogneslc pyro-phosphalc. 


I>illiatfa«tite’(<l9in){c*gnetaii). Min. [f.Di-ii 
iw ice h Magnetite.] A mineral consisting mainly 
of ferroso-ferric oxide, occurring in rhombic prisms, 
regarded by Dana as a pseudomorph of magnetite 
after lievrite (Walts). 

2852 ylwrfr. Jml. Se. Ser. 11. XIII. ;m2 DImafflMaite. 1868 
Dana /din, (1B80) 151 Diiiiagnetite of'^Shepard.. appears to 
be a magnetite {tseudomorph. 

t XMma'ne, V. Obs. Also 6 dimaine, -mayne. 
[ad. L. dlmdnd-re to flow differcnl ways, spread 
abroml, f. di-, dis- ajiart + mdmre to flow.] intr. 
To flow forth from ; to spring, originate, or derive 
its origin fr&m. 

2620 W. Folkingham Art of Surtvy Ed. Ded. t Merits 
dimayning from the lumrcd Source of true Nobility. Ibid. 

1. vi. 12 Springs dimnyning from thicke sand, .gather mudde. 
2642 W. Uall Ca 7 teat JorSubjetts 8 Motion and Feeling di- 
mune from the Bruine. 2657 Hawkk Killing is M. 10 By 
the Right of Warre, and by the consent of the people, wlucb 
two Titles dtmane also from the Divine providence. 

Dimamganous, a. Chem. See Di- ^ 2 d. 

Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 11. 1600 An anhydrous 
dimangunous phosphate, MtrjfFO, H)*,. 

Dimaris (di'maris). Logic. The mnemonic 
term designating the third mood of the fourth 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
is a }wticular aflirmative (1), the minora universal 
afliimative (a), and the conclusion a parlicular 
aflirmative ( 0 - Formerly called drimatis, dimatis. 

The initial a indicate!! that the mood can be reduced to 
Darii by (w) tr.'in.spo.sition of the prcmi.s.ses, and (x) simple 
conversion of the conclu.sion. 

2827 Whatkly Logic ii. 111. 6. 4- >*84 Bowkn I.ogic vii. 
2«jo. 2892 Wklton I.ogic 1 . IV. ill. § 137. 403 Dimaris, An 
c.vample is ' Some parallelograms arc sipiares ; all scpiares 
itic regular figure.s; therefore, some regular figures .irc 
parnllclogranis '. 

Dimastigate (daimsv’stig#'t), 12. Eool. [f.Di- 5 S 
twice + lir. fia(rrty-(fiacrn() whip > -ATE - a : cf. 1.. 
masligd/us whii>{;>cd.] Having two flagella ; bi- 
ll.ngcUnte; apjilied to those flagellate Infusoria 
{JHmtts/iga) which have two Angela. 

Dimatis, earlier form of IBmauis. 

Di'iuberi Rogues' Cant, rrelty. 

1671 K. Head Evg. Rogue 1. v. (187^) 48 (Farmer). t69a 
Coles, Dimber icanihig) pretty, avjoa B. E. Dirt. Cant. 
Crrio, Dimber, pretty. Dim\ber\-mort, a pretty Wench. 
2837 Disrafli Veneiia 1. xiv., ‘'Tis a dimber cove', 
whispered one of the younger men to a companion, ibid, 
'I'ip me the clunk like a dimber inort. 

Hence Dlmbor-damlMr, a captain of thieves or 
vagrants, 

2671 R. Head Eng. Rogue i. v, (1874) 48 (Funner).^ 2834 
IL Ain.svi’oktii Roidivood in. v. (Farmer), Dick Turpin must 
be one of us. He shull be our DimWr Dumber. x8^ Daily 
Nnvs 1 Feb, 4/7. 

Dimble (di‘mb' 1 ). Obs. cxc. dial. [Of un- 
certain origin, possibly a <U?riv. or comb, of Dm, 
gloom or oiiscurity being a usual attribute ; con- 
nexion with Dingle is also jiossible. I'he midland 
districts (e. g. Leicester, Derby, Warwick, Shropsh.) 
n tain the W'ord, usually in the form dumble, occa- 
sionally drumble.] 

A deep and shady dell or hollow, a dingle. 
.„?3»9R. Kuuinson Gold. Alirr. (Chetham Soc.) s Eccho .. 
That liucH in woo<lcs, And rocky rugged tours^ and D.-des 
with Dymbles deep. x6ia Drayton Poly-otb. ii. 27 Salyres 
that ill .shades and gloomy dimblcs dwell. x6aa /bid. xxviii. 
(1748) 378 DiinlJis hid from day. ^ i6w B. Jdnson .Sad 
Shep/t. i\. vii, Within a gliHiniy diinhlc, .she doth dwell 
Dowiie in a pitt, ore-gruwnc with br;(ke.s and briars. 2879 
Mir,.H Jack.son S/tropsh. Word-bk., Dumblehidc ) 
ty rumble, a rough witodud dip in the gioiiiid ; a dingle. 
x88x Leicester Gloss,, Dimble, n dingle, dell. 

Dime (daim), sb. Forms : 4-5 dyme, (5 dos- 
(«)im©, dyeme), 5-6 dysmo, 5 9 dismo, 6 di«m, 
doame, deeme, deme, 6-9 dime. [a. OF. disme, 
dime L. decima tithe, tenth part, fem. of ded- 
mus tenth.] 

1 1 . A tenth part, a tithe paid to the church or to 
a temporal ruler. O/fS. or Hist. 

1377 Langl P, Pi. B. XV. 526 Take her landes, ae lorclcK, 
and icl hem lyue by dymes. 1 1380 Wvf.i.iF Wks. (1880) 418 
pat puri^schens .shukien drawe fro persoiins ofTeringls 8c 
dyme.s, 1399 Poi. yVv’wz (Rolls) 1. 412 His piirvyours tokc, 
withoute preieic nt a parliament, a |>outidage . . and a fif- 
tcneih and a dyme eke. ^2460 Foktkrcue Abs. k Lim. 
Alon, xii. (1885) 139 Dwrc commonii . . give to thair kynge, 
at Mimine tyiries qninsinies and dcs.sinieH [MS. Digby 245 
clismes.] 2494 Faiivak C/tron. vi. cxiviii. 134 That he myght 
leiiy certayne dyiiiys to wage therwith souldyours. 150a 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xvii. 131 He fasted, 
he payed the deine^ he ^aue almesse. 1363-87 Foxk A.ifM. 
(1684) 1. 799/2 TheCardiiml .sued a Pardon from Rome, to be 
I rued from all DiKnu, due to the King by the Church of 
Winchester. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 404 Now Sylla 
consecrating tliedisnies of all hU goods unto Hercules [etc.]. 
ax6i8 Raleigh Rem. 50 In his forty ninth year he had a 
disme and a fifteenth granted him freely. x6|f9 Howell 
Lexicon Fr. Prpv. 27 From all tyine.H it ww ordained to pay 
dimes or tithes unto the Lord. 1884 L. OliI’Mamt Haifa 
(1887) 133 The dime . . lias heretofore been the share of the 
government. 

b. Jig. A ‘ tithe* of war, a tenth man sacrificed. 
2606 Shaks. TV. 4 Cr. ii. it. 29 iDuery tythe souk ‘mongst 
many thousand dismes, Hath bin as deere as Helem 

2. A silver coin of the United Stales of America, 
of the value of lo cents, or ^ of a dollar. 
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xtM Onf, Contiti^nt. Congtvss U^S, 8 Auff., Mills .Ccnl.**, 
T>imes Dollars. i8og Kesomx Trav. I. xviii. 193 Dimes 
or tenth iKirt.s are mentioned by writers, but never enter into 
accotiiiis. x8«i T. JlKFrEKSOM AutoHa^. Writ. iBoa I. 75 
The division into dimes, cents and mills is now. .well under- 
stood. i^aO.W. Ureak/.>t. xii. (1885)390 Not 

bad. niy barj^oin I Price one dime. 1893 i^ston (Ma.ss ) 
ytnl. 1 Apr, 6/3 The so-called middle-clashes . . the people 
who are accustomed to count their nickels and dimes as 
well as their dollars. 

b. attrih. Costing n dime; as in dime noveiy 
nj)plie<l especially to a cheap sensational novel : 
cf. penny dreadful, shilling shochcr, 

1879 H. Georc.e Progr, <t- Pen*, x. ii, (1881) 443 The Ijoy 
who reads dime novels wants to be a pirate. x8&> Century 
Ma^. XXV. 91^1 Vou are .as bad as a dime novel. xSga 
Jhtily .Vitiv 30 Mar. 2/(5 The nuisance of ‘ dime shows ' as 
they are callctf in Aincric.a. 

t Ohs, rare. Also 5 dyme, 7 disme. 

[a. V. dtme-r, OK. dismer, diesmer^Vx. destnar, 
Sp. tlezmar, Pg. dezimar, It. dcdmarei’^l.. deei- 
mare to take a tithe, (later) to pay tithes, f. dccima ; 
see prcc.] trans, a. 'Jo take a tenth part of, to 
tithe, b. To divide into tenths. 

1483 Caxton ( 7 c>A/. Leg, 64 b, '9 TTc shall taske and dyme 
your corn and shciies.^ x6xoW. Fot.K!N<.M.\M Art of Survey 
ri. iv. 5a Dlsmc or deuidc c.'tch fuote of the Rule, .into deci- 
mals or Tenths. 

Hence t DPmable (in 5 dym(e ‘able') a., tithable. 
1489 Plumpton Corr. 61 It is not the Kyngs mynd to sqs 
no dyincablc laud, and we have no suit land, but it is dyin- 
able. 

DimOt obs. form of Dm a. and v. 

Dimediato, obs. form of IIimidiate. 
t DimeHSOi sh. Ohs. [ad. med.L. dTmens-itm 
q.v. below,] A sp.ace measured out, an extent. 

183a l.ri'Hciow Tra7‘. Having cuinp.'is.scd all Europe, 
our Resolution, was to botTuw a larger diininense [t68a di- 
incnsc] of ground in Alfiickc. 

t Dinie'llBei Ohs. [f. L. dimens- ppl. stem 
of dimetlri to men sure out, f. <//-, dis- (Dis* i) -j- 
metlri lo iiu asure.] trans. To measure out. 
n X84X Hr. MorNTAco Acts 4* Mon. (1649) 217 It sufriccth 
some, to have things delivered unto them in a generality. 
wliiJi others must have dinienscd out unto them ..i>cece 
after pccce. 

Dimension (dimenjan), sh. Also 5-d dy-, 
•siouu, -oion, -cyon, 6- 7 dimontion, 7 denieii- 
«ion, -tlon. [a. K. dimensim ^14^5 in Hat/.* 
T>!irni.\ ad. L. dtmension-em, n. of action from 
dimeiiri (ppl stem dimens-') : see prcc.] 
tl. The action of measuring, measurement. Obs. 
1555 Kdkn Dectuies 243 Accordynge lo the ordinaric ,'u:- 
cuiumpie and dimension which the pyloles and cosnio- 
gnipliers doo make. 1589 Gmf.knk Alrnaphon (Arb.) 80 
'J'liiiigs infinite, I see, Itrooku no dimcnsiuii. 1856 .Stam.ey 
Jtht. I'hilos. (1701) 16 1/9 If a !Vf.in pursue it (geometry] not 
only for Mvchanioiil Diiutnsum, but that he may by the 
help thereof ascend [etc]. 1793 .Smeaton lidysionc L, $ 97 
'I'iiking such dimensions as would enable me to make an 
accurate model. .r>f the rock. 

tb. Jl/tts. 'I'he division of a longer note into 
shot ter notes, constituting ^time* or rhythm; pi. 

‘ measures \ measured strains. Ohs. 

1597 Momlfy /ft trod. Afns, j j P/ii. What call they lime? 
A fit. ’J‘he dimension of the Itreefc by scniila'eeues. 1635 
iSif.iTiiwAir JnW. Pr. 1. 165 Harmonious reports in these 
Musicall iiimeii<«ions. 

2 . Measurable or spatial extent of any kind, 
as length, breadth, thickness, area, volume; inea- 
surement, measure, magnitude, size. (Now com- 
monly in plural : cf. proportions^) Alsoy^^. Mag- 
nitude, extent, degree (of an abstract thing). 

* 5*9 RfoKK Dynloec ii. Wks. 1S8/1 'J'hough thei be not 
cyrcmnscribcd in place, for lack of brnlily dymimeion and 
measuring, yet are . . angels . . diffinitively .so placed where 
thei be for the time. Davies Orchestra xzv, Who.se 
ipiick eyes doe explore 'f lic just diinen^nn both of earth 
and heaven, 1615^ . Stephens Satyr, h'.&s. 292 Confounding 
(like a bad (.ogician) the forme and the diiiiention. 1651 
jlMimc.s Letdath. iii. xxxiv. 20S NVhat.socvcr has dimension, 
is Hody. x86o Harrow Eiulid 1. xxxv. .Schol, The dimen- 
sion of any Parallelogram is found out by this Tlieorcni. 
1663 Geruipir Counsel 6 He will never r^fitly describe the 
dimensions of .solid bodies, .his Circles will .seem Ovals in 
breadth, and his Ov.'ils Circles. 1867 Milton P. L. ii. 
8(^3 A dark Illimitable Oot:.'in without hound, Without 
dimension, where length, lueadth, and highch, And time 
and place are lost, a 1745 .Swikt (J.), M y genlivnmn wa.s 
tiieasiiriiig my walls, anct taking the dimensions of therouni. 
1756 bcRKR Sutd. 4 * P. II. vii, Gre.Tincss of dimension is a 
powerful c.Tuse of the .sublime. 177a J//st, Rochester 44 
All the beams . . ought to be of large dimensions. 1847 
I''..MKK.s<).N AV/r. Alcn, Shaks. Wks. (bohn) I. 360 lluit 
inmgin.Ttir>n which ililate.s the closet he writes in to the 
world’s dimension. 1803 Law Times XCV. 104/a Posts of 
the dimensions of 3 in. by 2^ in. 

fg x^ HicKKRiNini.L Jamaica {ihti) 51 'Phe Rxiicdi- 
tlon against Hispaniola; .. *i’he DimensioiLS of this great 
Preparation vastly exceeding the ditricuUie.s. 1878 Halk 
Contempt. 1. 106 Hie Aflflictions of hi.s Soul . . were of a 
higher Ttiineusion in the Garden. 1889 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct 
2/3 'lhat passion for athletics which in Oxford lias now 
almost reached llie dimensions of a mania. 

+ b. Iranf. Extension in lime, duration. 
s8o^ bp. Anumrwes Serm. II. 170 The cro.ss.. is mors 
Prohxa. a death of^imcnsinns, a death long in dying. 1877 
Halic Pri'm.Orif. Man. iv. ii. 308 Wc have no reason to 
iroogin that the sixth day was of any other dimension than 
the seventh day. 

3 . Math. a. Geom, A mode of linear measure* 


ment, magnitude, or extension, in a }^icnlar 
direction ; usually os co-cxisting with similar mea* 
surements or extensions in other directions. 

The three dimensions of a body, or of ordinary apace, are 
length, breadth, and thickness (or depth); a surface has 
only twu dimcn.<dons (length and breadth) ; a line only one 
(length). Here the notion of measuremeHt or magnitude 
is commonly lost, and the word denotes merely a particular 
mode of spatial extension. ^ Modem mathematicians have 
speculated as to the possibility of more than three dimen- 
sions of space. 

14x3 / V/i*r. Smvle (Caxton 1483) v, xiv. 107 Ther is no body 
paifit withuuteii thre dymensions, that is breede, lengthc, 
and depnesse. 1 1430 .dr/ of Nombryng (E.E.T.S.) 14 A lync 
hut be but one dvincnsioun that is to sey after the lengthe*. 
a superlit.ialle tliynge haihe .3. dimensions, bat is to sey 
lengthe and hrede. x^jw biLi.iNi;.SLEY Euclid 1. dcf. ii. 1 
Tlioc pcrtaiiie to (|uatilitie three dimensions, length, bredth, 
and ihickncH. 1635 N. Carvknter Grog, Del. 11. li. 1 4 'J'hcse 
two Dimcnsiuiis arc length and breadth, whereof euery 
plalne figure consists. 1794 Suluvan VinvKat. 1 . zoo All 

E hysicnl magnitude must have thrcH* dimensions, length, 
rendtii, and (luckness. 1858 Wiikwell Hist, Set. idctis li. 
viii. ilS 4-5 (L) i'iinc is conceived us a quantity of one 
dimt'iLsiun . . Indeed the analogy lictwcen time, .Tnd .space of 
one dimension, is so close, that the same terms arc applied 
to both ideas. ^ Ibid. vi. 'Phe eye. .sees length atid breadth, 
but no third dimension. In order to know that there arc 
solids, we must infer as well as .see. 1873 Clifforii Pure 
Sciences in Cmitemp. Rev. OcT. (>874) 716 Out of space of 
two dimensions, as we call it, 1 have made spitce of three 
dimim.sums. 1878 Stewart tk Tait l/nseen Unit*, vil. $ 220. 
221 Suppose our (cs.sunttally three-dimensional) matter to be 
the mere skin or boundary of an Unseen whose inatier has 
four dimensions. 

b. Alg. Since the product of two, or of three, 
quantilies, each denoting a length (i.c. a magnitude 
of one (linieusion), represents an are.T or a volume 
(i.c. a m.'igniiiide of two, or of three, dimensions), 
such products themselves are said to be of so many 
dimensions ; and generally, the number of dimen- 
sions of a product is the number of the (unknown 
or variable) quantilies contained in it as factors 
vknown or constant quantities lieing reckoned of no j 
dimensions) ; any power of a qu.mlily being of the j 
dimensions denoted by its index. (Thus x‘, 
jcyz arc each of three dimensions.) The dimensions 
of an expression or equation are those of the term 
of highest dimensions in it. (The number of cli- 
mensions corresponds to the decree of a quantity or 
equation : see Dkorkb .th. 13.) 

ISS7 Recorde IChetst, Hij, I'he number that doeih 
amoiinte thcrwjf (3X3X3) hath gotten 3. dimensioned, whiche 
projicriy belongeih to a bodie^ or sound forme. And iher- 
fore i.s it called a Cntic, orCubtke tiornlicr. 1890 Lev non rn 
Curs. Math. 334 Every J’owcr hath no many Diinen.><ions us 
the Letters wherewith it is written. 1708 W. J onk.s .S>/r. 
Palmar. Mathesetfs 40 Tht Quantity protiuc'd by the Mul- 
tiplication of I'wi), Three, etc. Quantities, is s;ild to be of 
'I’wi), 'I’hree, etc. l.iim«nHioiis. x8o6 Hutton Course Maf/t. 

1 . 190 'Jo find the Greatest Common Measure of the 'I cnns 
«.»f a Fi aciion . . Range the quantities according to the diinen- 
hions of .some letters, c \96^ in Lire. Sc. L 476/1 When the 
. . equ.TtionH are . . of two dimensions. 

f 4 . Measurable form or frame; pi. material parts, 
as of the human body ; ‘ proportions \ Ohs. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iii. i. 62 Hath tiol .t lew liand.s, 
ori^uiis, demeiitions, sences, affections, passions ? x6oz — 
Twet. N. 1. V. 980, I.. know hm noble... And in dimension, 
and the shape of nature, A gracious person. 1605 — Lear 
I. ii. 7 My dimensions arc as well compact, My minde 
as gciierniLs, and my shape .i.s true. 1834 W. Wooo Nttv 
Fug. Pr<np, I. viii, The Munihird is .. no bigger jh.in a 
Hornet, ye.t h.Tth all the dimensions of a bird, ;ls bill, and 
wings, with quills, spidcr-like legges, small clawes. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 793 In tliir own dimension.^ like themselves 
'I'Ik: gre.Tt .Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recc.ss 
and secret concl.ivc .sat, 

fig. 1653 A. Wilson Jos, / 162 The Younger having all the 
Dimensions of a Courtier. 1880 Watehhousk rms ff /| rm. 
vH Nations, whose polity had all the dimensions of order in it. 

6. Comh.f as dimension-lumber, -timber, 
-stone, i.e. that which is cut to S]x;ciried dimen- 
sions or size ; dimension-work, masonry built of 
‘dimen-don' stones', tChiefly 1 /.S.) 

Thoreau Cape Cod vii. (1894) 156 ITou.ses built of 
what is called 'dimen.sion timlier', imported from Maine, all 
ready to be .set up. 1874 Knight L>ici. Meek., Dimension 
Lumber, lumber sawed to .siiccific sizes to order. 
Dimensioxi, V. rare. [f. prcc. sb.] trans. 
'Fo measure or space out; to reduce to measure- 
ment. 

zy54 H. Walpole Lett. I, 335 (D.), I propose to break and 
enliven it by comjiartments in colours, according to the en- 
closed sketch, which you must adjust and UimenRion. 

Dime'uionable, a. mnee-wd. [f. pec. + 
•ARf.E : cf. companionable.’\ Capable of being 
measured ; having dimensions. 

i8fl^ E. A. Aohott Flafland ii. xix. 87 Some yet more 
sp.Tcious Space, f>omc more dtmensionable Dimensionality. 

Dunensioiial (dime-njimal), a. [f. Divknsion 

sh. + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to dimension or magnitude. 
x8i6 Kratingu Trav. (1817) 1 . 66 note. About the same 
relative situation and diinetiHional proportion, x888 f T. 

< tin.icK in Linn. Soe. Jmt. XX. 234 If structural or dimen- 
sional characters are nut correlated. 

2- Oeom. Of or relating to (a specified number 
of) dimensions : sec Dimersion 3 a. 

1875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 Coordinates 4if 


point in (x 4 x)-dimenHonal space. x88o Acad^m jo Oct 
3x4 Four-dimensional space may lie built up with . . ikosa- 
tetruhedroids. x88a Minchin Unipl. Kitutnaf xx6 The 
general, or three dimensional, motion of a rigid body. 1883 
American VII. 75 Wc can, I think, conceive of space os 
being two or even one dimensionai. 

Hence J}liuensloaa*litar, the condition of having 
(a particular number of) dimensions ; dimensional 
quality. 

1875 Cavlky in Phil. Trans, CLXV. 675 The notion of 
density is dependent on the diinensionality of the element 
of volume d izr. x8Ba E. A. Aiiooir Flat land 11. xxil 101 
A race of rebels who shall refuse to be confined to limited 
Dimensionality. 

tDimennonate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. L. dimen- 
sim-em I>DrENSioR + -ate 3 7 .] trans. To give or 
lay down the dimensions of. 

14.. l/arl. MS. 2961 If. 917 b, In whiche l)Ookcs lie 
dimcncionatc the worlde clercly with his contcnles. 

DimeiiSioned (dime*njand), ppl. a. [f. Di- 
mension h -ED 3 .] f a. Having material * dimen- 
sion ' or extension (cf. Dimension sh. a, 4 ^. Ohs. 

b. Having a particular dimension or measurement. 

c. Gi'om. Having (a specified number of) dimen- 
.sions : see Dimension sh. 3 a. 

*533 'I'ini>ale Supper of Lord in More's Attnv. Poysoned 
llk/wV&. (1557; 1099/1 Inuisible wyih ul hys dymencioned 
IxMily vnder the forme of breade tiraiisul.«tanci.Tted into it. 
> 7*8 Odyss. XIX. 976 A mantle purple-tinged, and 

radiant vest, Dimensioned equal to his .size. x88a pKocroK 
Fam. Scienie Stud. 15 While a line could lie infinitely pro- 
duced in this singly dimensioned world, the world itself . . 
would be finite. 1884 E. A. Aimorr Ftatlnnd 86 Look do8rn 
. . upon this land of Three Dimensions, and see the inside 
of cvtiry Lhree-diiiicnsioncd house. 

DimeUBionlesS, a. [f. as prec. ^ -LESS.] 

1 . a. W ilhuut dimension or physical extension, 
b. Of no (ajtprcciablc) magnitude ; extremely mi- 
nute. c. Without dimensions; sec DiMF.NftioN 3 a. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. xyTo Heav’ii thir prayers Flew up 
..in they pass’d Dimentionlcss through Hc.Tv'iily dorcs. 
X75a Warrukton Wks. (1811) IX. ii. 34 As the Earth is but a 
point compared to the orb of Saturn, .so the orb of Saturn 
Itself grows dimen.sioiiless when coinpaicd to that vast extent 
of .'^pacc which the .stc]lnr-.so]ar Sy.stuuis pos.<ie.s.*t. 18x5 
CoLKKiDCK Aids Red. App. C. (1B58) 1 . 394 If we assume 
the time as excluded, the line vanishes, and wc leave space 
dimensionless. 1890 J.H. Stirling Gifford l.cct. viii. tso 
With our scales and weights .. and me.'isuring-rods, we do 
but deceive our.seIve.s : what is, is dimensionless ; the trutli is 
not ill time ; .space is all too short for a l.T<ldcr to the 'I'hrone. 

2. Mca.surclcs.s, immense, boundless, vast. 

18x3 Hoci; in New Monthly Mag. (1836) XLVL 446 Here, 
in these .ilinost diinensionlcss regions, nature Is seen on a 
large scale, a Z839 Galt Demon of Destiny in. (1840) 98 
As if man were not but an atom thing In the dimeusionless, 

. the Universe. 

t Dimo'nsiOIUli a. Ohs. inre'^K Also-tioua. 
[f. DuttENHioN : sec -lOiJs. Cf. pretentious^ reli- 
gious, suspicious.] Having (great) dimension or 
magnitude ; spacious, extensive. 

163a Ln iiGow Trav. x. 507 'X'he gencrall computation of 
which dimensioiLs spaces, .amounteth to [etc.], 
t Dime'nsitv. Ohs. rare [{.{...dimens-us, 
after immmsUy^ Dimension, magnitude. 

Howell Lett. (1655) IV. xUv, If of the Rinallest 
stuns in sky We know not the diinensiiy. 

DimensiTB (dimensiv), a. Now rare or Ohs. 
[f. L. dimens- ppl. stem (see D 1 MEN 8 E i>.) + -IVE.] 

1 1. Having, or related to, physical dimension or 
extension in space. Ohs. 

XS63 87 Foxf. a, 4 hi. (1596) 210/1 In heauen the exist- 
elite of his bodic is dimensiue. 1588 Bell Surv. Popery in. 
X. 434 Wlicn the uncfiu.TlI dimensiue quantities are placed 
togithcr. 1894 R. UuRniooGK Reason 106 Matter i.s . . the 
first subject of diniensivc .spacious Quantity. 

1 2. Serving to measure or trace out the dimen- 
sions of something. ? Ohs. 

i|{9a r)AviE.s hnmorl. Soul iv. vi. (1714) 35 All Bodies have 
tlieir measure and their .space, But who can draw the Soul's 
dimensive Lines ? t^vstlistrio-vt. i. 43 The very state of 
i*eacc shall sceme to shine In every figure or diniensivt: 
lyric. 

3 . Of or belonging to dimension or magnitude ; 
dimensional, rare. 

X845 Stocquei.kr Handbk. Brit. India (1854) T29 A few 
of the .streets in the European town are of great dtniensions ; 

. . the Chowringliec Road, .i.s nearly two miles long, and in 
average width not less than eighty feet, .'fhe DhurrunUoIlah 
is nearly equal, in dimensive character, to thit. 

} I ence t Dlma'nslraly ado., t Dima*n«lv«nMM. 
z8oi Deacon & Walkkr Spiritst^ Divels 55 Neither spirites 
nor diucls (they being no coriioral substances stretched out 
by Dimensions . .) may truely be said to be in a place com- 
meiisuratiuelie, or dimeiuiiuelic. Ibid. 89 It ariseth . . from 
the finitenesse, and dimensiuenesse of the angelicall nature. 

II Di]lie*]IB1Ullt Ohs. [med.L. mea- 

sured quantity, measure, sb. use of pa. pple. of di- 
to measure out: sccDimenskp.] A measured 
portion ; a fixed allowance ; - Dimensk sh, 

1830 B. JoNsoK Netv Inn in. i, You arc fo blame to use 
the poor dumb Christians So cruelly, defraud 'em o( thojr 
dimcnsuni. Yonder’s the colonel's horse . . the devil a bit 
He has got, since he came in yet I x8m 1 .ichtpoot Giean, 
96 The dimensum of their diet in the Wildemesse. 
t XMi]llBll»1ira‘tio&« Ohs. [n. of action f. L. 
type *d{tnensurdre, f. dt- + m^urdre to measure, 
after dinuttri, dimensuSt f. di- ♦ metlri, mensus to 
measure,] Measuring out or off, measurement, . 
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IS93 Nordsn Sfie. M* se.ru Prepar. ts Such an ex- 

pected geographtcall dcscnption. .docth require dimensura- 
tion betweene euery station. 167;^ Plot OxUrdsh, I'o Kdr. 
1 ) Ui As true as actual dimensuration . . could direct me to 
put them. 

So t Dlmo’asiirAbla rr., capable of being mea- 
gured; f Blmrasiiratod ///. a., measured ; tDi- 
ma'amsatoT) an instrument for taking measure- 
ments. (All obs. and rare^ 
itfte Stanley //M/./’< ifVbr.(i7oi) 40^1 The point by fluxion 
makes a Line, the Line . . a Superficies, the Supcrflcies . . a 
llody, three ways diinensurable. 1675 Ouiluy Brit, l*rcf. 3 
Dimensurators^ or Measurintf Insiruinents. Ibid. (ifigSj i 
Shewing the dimensiirated miles and furlongs answerahly. 

Bimeran (di-merSn). Entom, [f mod.L. rf/- 
mera^ neuter pi. oi dime ms (see DjWEROua) + -a.n'.] 
A member of the division Difnera of hemipterous 
insects, having the tarsi two-jointed, 
sftsy in Craio, 

Dime*rcur-, -meTcuro-, -meToury. Chem, 
[Dl- 8 2.] Used in eomh, and attrib, to express 
the presence of two equivalents of mercury. 

Thus dwurntrammo’ntnm HfoHi. N2, an aminonmcal 
mercury b.-U!e in which Jialf the hydrogen in ainmoniiiiii is 
replaced by two atoms of divalent mercury. 

187^ Finvues' Ldu'tn. («d. 11) 347 A brown precipitate., 
consisting of dimennirammonitiiii iodide. x88i Natm'e 
XXIV. 467 Dimercury methylene iodide CH-j (Hg l)a is 
obtained by cxpo.sing methylene iodide with an excess of 
mercury to the action of li^ht. 

Dimeriim (di menz’m). [f. mod.L. dimer-us 
+. -TRM.] Dimerous condition or constitution ; in 
Hot, the arrangement of floral organs two in a 
whorl : see next, 

Bimerons (di-mcras), a, [f. mod.L. dimerous 
(F. dimire\ f. Gr. bifitprji bipartite (f. &- twice + 
fiipof part) + -oua.] Consisting of two parts or 
divisions; spec. a. Entom, Having two joints; 
applied to the tarsus of an insect. D. Eoi, Of a 
flower : Having two divisions or members in each 
whorl. (Often written 2 ^merous.) Of a leaf; 
Con-sisting of two leaflets {rare). 

x8a6 Kirov & Si>. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 387 Tar.d 
mosily triinerous, rarely dimerous, xfl^j LindlevJSVA. Hot. 
vlii. ( 1 858) Ta9 Flowers dimerous. 1869 Student 1 1 . la Poly- 
merous le.avcs may he dimerous, triinerous, etc. according to 
their number of ineriphylls. 1871 Olivhr AVew. Hot. 11. 174 
Observe the dimerous symmetry of Enchanter's Nightshade 
{Circmn\ the parts of the flower being in twos, x^ Vinks 
.Sachs* Hoi. 646 'iVue tot ra merous flowers are allied . . to 
those with dimerous whorls. 

Billieta*lliOt Chem, [f. Di-^ 2d: cf. tfi- 
aeidi diba.nc.'] Containing two equivalents of a 
metal. 

i86x ( Idling Manual of Chem. I. 338 We have mono- 
metallic, diinetaUic and trlmct.'illic comixmnds, represented 
respcciively by the formul.T: MII'iAsC)^, MsHAsOi, and 
Ms AsOi. Of dimetallic or neutral, and trimetullic or b.asic 
ar.seiiatus, those of the alkali-iiielals are alone soluble in 
water. 

Bixneter (di-m/t.*)!). Prosody, [a, L. dimetrus 
sb., dimeter^ -metms adj., a. Gr. Stfccr/ms of two 
measures, f. 81- twice + filrpov measure.] A verse 
consisting of two measures, i.e. either two feet or 
four feet. 

1589 PuiTENUAM Hoesie ii. (Arb.) 143 In the dimeter ^ 

made of two sillables enlier. fxtriame d^stre. 16*5 P. 
JoNsoN Staple of N. iv. Wks. (Kildg.) 399/1 When he comes 
forth With dimeters, and trimeters,* tetrameters, Penta- 
meters, hexameters, catalectics . . What is all this, but cant- 
ing? 1775 Tvwwhitt Kss. Lang. «V I’ersiA Chaucer 111. 
#7 in Chanced s ll'hs.. 'JTie Octosyllable Metre., was in 
reality the antient Dimeter lambic. 1837-39 Hai.i.am l/ist. 
Lit. (1847) I. 30 The line of^eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic. x88a Goodwin iik. Gram. 317 In most kinds of 
verse, a monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two 
feet, 

BtnLOthyl (ddime‘]iil). Chem. [SeeDx-^2and 

Methyl] 

1 . as sb. A name of Plthane (C2 He), regarded as 
two molecules of the radical methyl (CH3). 

f «73 Fmunes* Chem. (ed. 11) 568 A colourless fmseoiis 
mixture containing ethane ordimethyl. 1877 Watis Foivnes' 
Chem. II. 47 Kthane. This compound .. may also be re- 
garded as dimethyl^ or as ethyl hydride. 

2 . atlrib, and in Comb, denoting an organic com- 
pound in which two equivalents of methyl take the 
place of two of hydrogen, as dimethyl ketone » 
Acetone CO(CIl3)9, dimethylaniline^ HaN(CH.03i 
one of the aniline bases, dimethyl-benzene CflH« 
(CITAj, dimethyl-ethyl earbiml *=■ tertiary pentyl 
alcohol C. OH- (CHn)2.cC2H5). 

Roscor EUm. Chem. 330 The second.'iry propyl 
alcohol or dimethyl carbinol boils at 84^. 1877 Wattm 
Fmtmes* Chem. 11 . 428 Dimethyl- benzene or Xylene. x88o 
Frirwbll in Soc. Arts Jmt. 444 The dimethyl compound 
resulting from the use of two moleculc.H of the alcoholic 

B^niStiAllt (ddimrjient)) a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dimetient-em, pr. pple. oi dtmetm \o measure out; 
see Dimsnsk.] A. aiij. 

fl. That measures across through the centre: 
dimetient line - 1 Iiambteb. Obs . 

180S Holland riiuy 1 . 15 The dimetient line, or diameter, 
taketh a tliird part pf the circumferenw, and little l«se 
than a seuenth put. 1603 — Plutarchs ATor. io^i That 
the Diameter or Dimetient line of the earth is triple to that 
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of the moone. lysp Shrlvocxic AHillefy iv. 264 The 
Oritice of the Cham^, wha<ie Dimetient Line is exactly 
i of the whole Diameter. 

2. Afaih. That expresses the dimension. 

Dk Morgan L>if, 4- Jut. Calculus 393 Usually jv" 
is the dimetient functwn of Algebra; we must come to 
the consideration of transcendental quantities before we 
find a function which is not of the same order as jr”, for 
some value or other of a; and then between .r^and 
may be found an infinite number of functions, higher in 
dimension than the first, and lower than the second, how- 
ever small h may lie. 

tB. jA (Short for dimetient lis/e). *»DiABfKTEU. 
[1570 Bir.LiNGSLRV Fuelidvi. xxiv. 179 In euery parallelo- 
gr.Tmme, the paniilelogrammes about thedimeciens are Iji^’ke 
vnto the whole.) 1571 Dic;ok.s J'aniom. 1. Klein. B ij b, 
A Right line drawne through the Ccnite vnto the Circum- 
ference of both sides, is named his Diameter or Dimetient. 
x^ LKviinrKN Curs, Math. 328 The Dimetient of a Sphere. 

Bunetric (daime trik), a. Ciystallografhy. [f. 
(ir. 81-, Sis twice -f measure t- -ic : cf. Mn- 
Titic.] Applied to a system of crystals having 
three axes at right angles, the two lateral axes 
being ctjual to each other but unequal to the ver- 
tical axis ; - Tetkaoonal. 

x868 Dana Miu. Intn.Nl. ar The names Monomctric, Di- 
metric, and Trimetrtc, used in former editions of this work, 
have lieen set aside . . The names want precision, the liex.*!- 
goii.'il system lN;ing ns much dimetric, as the tetragonal. 
Ibid. 91 1 'ctragonal System ^also called Quadnitic, i’yr.'i- 
mitlal, Nionodimctric, Dimctric). X873 Fenmes* Chem. (ed. 

1 1) 979 The dimctric are also very symmetrical, nlxmt three 
axes At right angles to each other. 

Bimication (dimikjijan). Now rare. [^d. 

I. , dlmicdtidn-em^ n. of action f. dimiedre to fignt.] 
h ighting ; strife, contention. 

16x3 Cockeram, Dhtticaiim. y haiUi\\. x6te S. Clarkr 
Eccl. Hist. I. (1654)66 In the diimc.'ition whicti arose .*ibijut 
Ariiis. 1660 Kisiikr Rusticks Alarm\i\Ls. (1679) 929 In 
thy ineer deini-digestcd dcmications against them. 1884 
Times 98 July 6 In such a continiml dimic.'Uion . . the de- 
feated impersunatiuns of emir will be found fighting as 
briskly as ever they did to-morrow. 

So t Dl'mioate v.. to hght, contend ; Dimloa-^ 
tory a. (affected or hnmorous)t relating to fighting 
or fencing. 

1637 'i'oMLiN.soN Renods Disp. 314 When Snailes are 
about to diniic.nte with .Serpents. 189a Sat. Her. 9 Ajir. 
400/1 For matters diinicatury*. 

Dimiceries, var. Dimihsabies Obs. 
Billlidiato(dimi‘du^,dai-),A. [ad. L.diMidi(it- 
ns, pa. pple. of dimididre to halve, f. dtmidium half, 
f. di-, dis- asunder + medhts mid, medium middle.] 

1 . Divided into halves ; h.ilvcd, half. 

X76fl-74 Ti'ckf.h Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 475 The dimidiate 
platform of your staircase. 1813 I.amo hJJa Ser. li. Fop. 
Fallacies, He . . allows his hero a sort of dimidiate preemi- 
nence:-' riully Dawson kicked by half the town, and half 
the town kicked by Bully Dawson*. 1847 Sir W. Hamii ton 
l.ct. to A. De Morgan Dimidiate uuantiilcation. 1854 
Hookkr Hitttal. yruls. I. iti. 61 When the free is dimicli.'itc, 
one half the green, the other the red shades of colour. 

2. Pol. and Eool. a. Of an organ ; Having one 
part much smaller than the other, so ns to apjiear 
to be wanting, b. Split in two on one side, as the 
calyptra of some mosses, c. ^ool. Kelalingto the 
latcr.al halves of an organism: applied to her- 
maphrodites having one side male and the other 
female. 

m 8 w Lindlky Nat. Sysl. Hot. 399 Tlie dinridiate c.alyptr.T. 
1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 433 Dimidiate, a tubular cnlicle 
bisected vcrtic.Tlly nearly to its base. 1833 Owrn Comb. 
Annt. 18 (L.) Insects, like crustaceans, are occasionally 
subject to onc.sidcd or dimidiate iiermaphroditisni. 1863 
Bfmkf.i.ev Hrit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Dimidiate, the wimc 
with ciicullatc. x88o Gray Struct. Dot. vi. fi 6. 255 The 
anther of Gomphreiia is completely unilocular by nburtiuii 
. . of the companion cell. 'I'hu.s losing one half, it is said 
to lie dimidiate, or halved. 

3. Comb, in botanical terms, as dimidiate-cordate, 
said of a dimidiate leaf (see 2 a) of wliich the full- 
grown part is cordate; so dimidiate-oblong, obo- 
void. (Sometimes written dimidiato-cordate, etc. 

x866 Tretis. Hot., Dimiiiiato-cordate, when the larger half 
of a dimidiate leaf is cordate. 1870 Hookkr .Stud. Flora 
329 P'uphorbia peplis , . leaves dimidiatc-cord.Tte. Ibid. 4.35 

J. cersia orv’:oiacs , . Spikclet dimidiate-oblong. 

Bunidiatd (dimi*di^'t, dai-), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dimididre ; see prec.] 

1 . I ram. To divide into halves; to halve; to 
reduce to the half. 

x6n CocKEHAM, Dinudiale, to part into two parts. 163R 
W. ScLATER Civ. Mag. (165^) 42 Who dimidiate Christ, 
would have him oncly by halfes. 1631 Si'akkk Prim. 
Devot. (1663) 321 Dimidi.Tted, as ‘twerc by forked tongues. 
itIb^ S. I*arr H-’hs. (1828) VII. 412, 1 hope he had a com- 
plete service, not mutilated and dimidiated, ns it was for 
poor Johnson at I he AUjcy. 

2. 0 er. To cut in half ; to represent only half of 
(a bearing), es/. in one half of a shield parly ]icr 
pale : .see Dimidiated, Dimidiation, Hence Di- 
mi'diating nbl. sb. 

_.f «4 Boctkll Heraldry Hist, 4 - Pop. xiv. $ x (cd. 3) 146 
I'hiswas styled Impaling by Dimiduition or Dimidiating, 
x^ Warren Bookplates xii. 128. X893 K. Howi.ktt in 

Reliquary yvXy 160 1'hc arms of the Cinque Ports, England 
dimidiating azure thicc ships* hulls in pale or. 

IMmi'oiatedp ppl* [f- pr^c. f -ed.] Halved ; 

divided into halvetb or having only one half shown 


or represented ; spec, in Her, of a bearing or coat 
of arms. ((/f. Dimidiation, Demi B. j.) 

i;i7a Bossewell Armorie 11. 49 Sundrie wayes they 
[Lions] are Imrne in nrmes . . Dimidiated, Parted, Couped. 
x^7 A, Ross Myst. Poet. iv. (1675) 98 In respect of her 
[tlu> moon's] comiculated, dimidiated, and pleqary aspect. 
f7Sa Sir J. Hill Hist. .Hnim. 59 (Jod.) The dytisais with 
twenty dimidiated stria: on the extended wings. 1884 
Bouteli. Heraldry Hist. 4; Pop. xxxil. (cd. 3) 467 Or, a 
dimidiated eagle to the sinister sa. 189a Proc. Soc, Amti- 
guarics XIV, 970 ‘J'he arms of France and Burgundy are 
shown dimidiated. 

Bi in id i atioil (t 1 i miid ic < J.^n , dai- ). [ad . L. dimi - 
didtidnem,o. of action from dimididre to halve: sec 
1 IiMiniATK r7.] *l’he act ion of halving, or condition 
of being halved ; spec, in Her. the combination or 
* maplmlling* of two coals of arms by placing side 
by side the dexter half of one and the sinister half 
of the other; .nn eaily form of impalement. 

f 14*3 Craft Nombryn^ (E. E. T. S.) s l>er ben .7... 
partes of craft. The first is railed addicion, |>e secondc 
.. subtraccion. 'I’hi: thryd is c.nllcd duplacion. The 4. .. 
illniydicion. 163E Philliis, Dimidiation, a dividing in 
the midst, a cutting into two h.Tlves. xySe |. Edmonixson 
Heraldry 179 This method of iinii.Tling arms hy dimidiation 
hath been fur some time laid aside in P^ngland. 1847 Parker 
Gloss. Brit. Her. 113 Dimidiation, the dexter half of the 
husband’s arms bcinc ioined to the sinister liidf uf the wife's, 
x^ Ci'SSANS Handhk. Her. xii. (ed. 3) 164 Marsh.MIing 1 ^ 
Dimidiation was, towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century, superseded by Impalement. 

Dimilanoe, obs. form of Demi-lakck. 
Diminew, var. Dluini e v. Obs., to diminish. 
Diminlolon, ob.s. form of Dthinution. 
Biminish (dimimij;, v. Also 5-6 y for i, Rshe 
forsh; 5-6 deminiah(e, 6 Se. dimlmiaa, dini- 
HUSO. (Formed under the joint influence of the 
earlier Dimtnue, F. diminuer, I.. diminuHe, and 
Minikh, earlier memiscn, OF. memiiser, JL type 
*minntidrc to cut small, having the prefix of 
the one with the snflix of the other. Ancient 
I., had diminnht to break into small pieces, 
(Insh to pieces, and deminuert to make smaller, 
les.sen, reduce in si/c. In Inte L. and Romanic 
the di- derivative supplanted the de- form ; hence 
the modem derivatives of L. dhnimtlre all have 
dimin-i\ 

1 . trans. 

1 . To make (or cause to appear) less or smaller ; 
to lessen ; to reduce in magnitude or degree. (The 
opposite of enlarge, increase, augment, maynifyi) 
1417 in Ellis Ar/r. Scr. it. 1 . 6 t Yf your forces lie not 
here alwayc.s soe strongly mnyntayncd KL cuntinuiHl with- 
out being deminished your Irish eniinies ..will rise agayiie. 
1306 PflKr. Perf. (W. dt* W. 1531) a Perauenture it di- 
miny.sshed ihcjw paync in hell. 1577 B. fJoocE Heresbach's 
Hnsb. IV. (i.sBn) 162 It greatly riemintsheih the subsiance 
of them, ttkx) I. Pohv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 169 The whole 
townc is rliminislied into one strcele. i6is Hrinki.kv Lud . 
Lit. xxiv. (1627) 268 Whatsoever m.iy diminish his estimation 
and .Authority. X641 Wii.kins Math. Magick i. xii. (1648) 
85 'J’he weight must, .be diminished in the same ]>roportion. 
1790 Pai.ey Hone rant. Rom. i, 12 What diminishes very 
niin-h the suspicion of fr.*UKl, ^ x88o Gmkie Phys. Geog\\. 

$ 8. 53 a-srent of warm air must necessarily dimmish 
atinu-splivric pressure. 

t b. To clip, sweat, ctc.(coin). Ohs. 

1568 Graiton Chron. II. 196 'rhere should 1 n» no drccyt 
used by diminishing or clipping y* same. 1698 Lottrei.l 
Brief Ret. (18^7) IV. 350 A French man is commitlcd to 
Newgate for diminishing our coin. 

1 2 . 'lb break in pieces, break small. Obs. rare. 
[class. L. dimintilre.] 

1607 TorsKi.1. Fourf. Heasts (1658) 491 In Plictia . . ihcy 
hold betwixt the figbiing of Kaiiis a stick, or hid of ('orn- 
trcc, which in a bout or two they utterly diminish .ind 
bruise in pieces. 

3 . To lessen in importance, cslim.'ition, or power ; 
to put dowii, degrade, Itumilinle; to detract from, 
disparage, belittle, arch. (See also Diminisiikd 2.) 

xs6o Hii’.i.k (Gimcv.] F-ck. x.vix. 15, I wil diminish them, 
that they shal no inofr nilc: the nations. t666 JVpy.s /Hary 
24 June, He do pl.iinly diminish the commanders pul in by 
the Duke, and rio lessen the iiiiscariiages of .my tluit have 
been icrnovcd by him. 1667 Milton /|. L . vn. 619 While 
impiously they thought Thee to diminish, and from thee 
withdraw The numher of thy worshipjjers. 171a Steki.k 
sped. No. 348 F 2 'J hi.s impcriineiit Humour of diminishing 
every one who is produced in ConvciRiition. x8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth viii, You wouhl have arcused me of diminishing 
ynur honour. 1880 Miss IJHunairoN See. Th. 1. vi, She .. 
passes out, angered, humbled, tliniitiished past compare. 

i’ 4 . To t.'ike .Tway (a pan) from something, so 
as to make it less ; hence gen. to lake a>Yay, sub- 
tract, remove. Obs. 

Aikvnson tr. Do tmitatione iv. ix, Take from our 
berMs...Tll that may . .dimynyshc v» from thy eternall loue. 
rt 1333 Frith Pifput. Purgat. x8i Neither add any ihiiiR 
nor diminish. 1348 Hai . Chron,, Kdw, IF, 9X7 The., 
love lurtwcnu them, washed nwaie and diininisheo all xus- 
picioii. 1376 Fleming Pauopt, Epist. 94 Thus much wn^ 
diminished from the .st.Tte of the empyre. s6io Shaks. 
Temp. 111. iii. 64 Your swords .. may as well Wound the 
loud windes . . as diminish One dowle that's in my plumhe. 
x 6 xi Bihlr Dent. iv. 9 Ye shall not ndde vnto the word 
w'hich I command you, neither shall you dirainteh ought 
from it. <1x6x7 Hayward G-)* Nothing was diininiHhed 
from the safety of the king by the imprisonment of the 
duke. 

47 * 
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DIHIinCSHABI.E. 

tb. absoL To abate, subtract Ohs, 
x66a Stim-ingfi» Orig, Sacr. n. vii. {} (s That Vre should not 
:uid to nor cliininish from Gods commands. ij6a Golusm. 
i'//. IK cv, NothinK . . should be admitted to diminish from 
the rr.ii majesty of the ceremony. i8a6 R. H. Froudk AVw. 
(1838) 1. 74 His command . .will no more diminish from the 
sum of our pleasures than [etc.]. 

+ 6. To deprive (a person) in part, to curtail c/, 
*SS9 Jh*. Cox in Stry^ Ann. Ref. I. vi. 98 If now then 
thelmihlcrs .. be diminished of tlmir wa>;eii. 1609 Bidlu 
(D ouay]| Ps. xxxiii. 11 They that seeke .'ifter our tnrd sliul 
not lie diminished of any ^ood. xyds Goi.t>.sM. Cit, IK Hi, 'I'lie 
whole circle seemed dimmUhed of their former importance. 

0 . Anh, To make ;a thing) such that its succes- 
sive parts in any direction are continuously less and 
less; to cause to taper or progressively decre.ase 
in size, as a tapering column: see Diminution 9. 

x6a4 WortON Archit, (167a) sx They fpillars] are all 
tliminishcd. .from one third part of the whole .Shaft.^ X797 
.\U>nthly Mng. Ilf. ear Tlie sides form the arch joints of 
the brid);e, and arc diuiinUhed, so as to tend towards the 
I enire of the circle. i 

7 . Mus, fa. To reduce in loudness, make gra- ^ 
dually softer : cf. Diminuendo. Obs. b. To lessen 1 
(an interval) by a semitone : see Diminished 4. 

X674 P1.AYKOHU Skill Mus, I. xi. 4:j It will work a Letter | 
elfect to Tune the Voice diminishing it, rather than In- 
creasing it. 

II. intr, 

8. To become less or smaller ; to lessen, decrease, 

xsao Caxtm' s Chrm. Eug. n. it/j Kyng Goffars people 

vnereased dayly and his dyminished. 1565 Karc IIkoford 
ill Ellis Orig. /.ell. Ser. i. If. 915 As their force diinenesshede 
so dyd her Grace intreacc. xyoo iiBvnKN f'aNes Pref. 
((Bohe) 495 What judgment I mid incre.a.scs rather th.an 
diniinisihes. xyig I*oi'K xiv. 284 Crete's ample fields 

diminish to our eye. i860 Tynoall Olae, 1. ii. 16 'i'lie sound 
. . diminishes in intensity. 1878 H uxi.ky P/iysiogr. 'I'hc .air 
diminished in bulk, wliilcthu quicksilver increased in weight. 

b. Arc/t. I’o have its dimensions successively 
smaller in the same direction ; to taper. 

1715 I.KONi Piilliuiitt's Art ltif. (1742)]. 12 In the diniin- 
i-ihiiig of them it must be ubsi^rv'd, tliat by how much 
longer they are, by so much the less they must diminish. 

Diminishable (dimi-nifab’l), a. [t pnx. + 
-Aiii.K.] Capable of being tiiminished or lessened, 
lienee Dlzul'iiiBliablaBeaB. 

178* Kirwan in Plul. Trans. LXXII. 22^ Phlogisticated 
air, after it has been purified from phlogiston . . is again 
diminishablc by phbigistic processes. 1864 Sfierfatttr 20 Aug. 
948/1 A five years’ sentence . . l»eing thus at best diininiNn. 
able by.. one year and three week.s, 1875 Vkitch /.wm*- 
lins 3j llie absolute (1iminisliablejie.ss of the Sum of matter. 
IMmmislied (dimi-nijt), ///. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ED 1.] 

1 . Made smaller, lessened : sec the verb, (f In 
ipiot. 1607, Lowered in condition, weakened, wasted, 
emaciated.) 

1607 Topsf.li. Fffurf. Beasts (1658) 53a For the cncourac- 
ing of a feeble and diintnisheu horse Kumclius rcportcui 
the flesh of swine .. mingled in wine and given to drink, 
to be exceeding good. I7 m Yoi:N(i Nt, TA. ix. 1715 How 
swin 1 mount ! Diminish'd K.'trth recedes, n 1850 Cauiui n 
IKks. (iB7j|) VI. 140 H.^ys of sovereignty . . to DC reflected 
bick, not in diminished, but increased splendor. 

2 . Lowered in importance, estimation, or power 
(see Diminish v. 3) ; now only in phr. from Milton, 

X667 Milton P . L . iv. 35 O thou [sun] .. at whose .sight 
.t1) the Starrs Hide their ditviini.sht heads. x6^ Conckkvr 
Hirtk 0/ Muse She feels., the .Shame, Of Honours lost, 
and her diminish’d N.'imc. 1840 K. K. Nai-iuk Scenes 4 
sports For. Lamh 1. p. xxxv. Crest-fallen and dejected .. 
[they] hide, .their diminished heads. 

8. Areh.t etc. (See quots.) 

17^^ Lkoni Alberti's Archit. I. 53/a Tlie imperfect, or 
diminish’d Arch, .is not a complcat Semi-circle, but a deter- 
minate part lc.ss. ^2883 P. Nu:hoi-son Pract. Build. 584 
Diminished Bar^ in joinery, the bar of a s.Tsh that is thin- 
nest on the inner edge. 1876 Owilt Anhil.^ Glos.s., Dimi- 
nished Column^ « column whereof the upper diameter is 
less than the lower. 

4 . Afus, a. Of an interval : Ixss by a chromatic 
.'semitone than a perfect, or than a minor, interval 
of the same name : opp. to augmented. Diminished 
triads a triad containing a diminished (instead of 
a perfect) fifth, b. Diminished subject^ a subject 
rcjieatcd in diminution (sec Diminution 5 a). 

I7a7“3« Chambers Qv. 7., Diminished interval^ in music, 
i.s. .an interval which i.s short of its jii.st quantity by a les.ser 
semi^ne. 1753 Ibid. SufA. s. v. Interval. A Table of 
Musical Intervals. . Diminished Fourth. .Diminished Fifth 
. . Diminished Seventh. Browning 7bcra//r of Ga- 
luppCs vii, Tho-se lesser thirds so plaintive, sixlh.s dimi- 
nished, sigh on sigh. x88o C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dh t. 
Mfis. 1. 448 The diminished .seventh . . is a semitone Ics.s 
th.'U) the ordinary minor seventh. 

Diini'nisliav. rare. [f. as prec. -1- -eb I.] One 
who or th.it which diminishes or lessens. 

1601 Wff.vk.r Mirr. Mart. Avij, This paynted wether- 
r.or.ke, Arts diminisher, With cowardixe licginrieth to em- 
pf.acli me. 1637 Clarkk Sertn. 241 (L.) The diminisher of 
rvgal, but the dcmdlisher of episcopal authority. 

Buni'nishing, t*bl. [f. as prec. + -lN<i L] 

1 . The action 0? the verb Diminish; lessening, 
diminution. 

13x3 M»RK in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 Thinges.. 
redoundyiig to the diminishyng of his honor. ig8R R. 
WiMBLKiwN (//i7r). A Sermon no le.ss fruitful tlum ramotis.. 
set fofirth by the olde copy, without atldings or diminishings. 
1649 Min ON Eikon, x, That their liberties and rights wci'e 


the impairing and diminishing of his regal power. x8fo 
Gko. Ki.iot Romola^ iii. xii, The one end of her life seemed 
to her to be the diminishing of sorrow. 

2 . Areh. Tajicring; » Diminution 9. ^Obs. 

1363 Shutk .r 4 Fi:Ai/. Ciija, How to close and finish the 
diminishing of the pillors. 1811-39 L Jones in Leoni 
Pall^ids Archit. (174a) II. 46 'fho dimiiiishlng of the 
Pila.sters. 1776 G. Sbmflr Building in iVater 143 In 
every Course t8 make a two Inch set off., will preserve the 
diminishing of the Pier. 

Ihmi'iiijlimff, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -JNo 
1 . ’That ditnini^ics or lessens : a. That makes 
less. b. That grows less. 

Hooke Mkrogr. 3 lit] may by . . some convenient 
Diinirii.shing-Gla.‘i.scs, be made vanish into a scarce visible 
Speck. 1793 .Smeaton Eldystme L. liilrod. 4 'Phe building 
1 is carried up .. by diminishing storic.s, lo the height of 115 
: fc<.t. 1816 Kkatingf. Trav. (1617) ll. aio If they could 
rc.Td through a dimini.shing gla.ss. 1894 Nature 36 July 391 
The diminishing .siiecd of the cartli'.s rotation. 

1 2. Dispanaging, deprecialive. Obs. 

X675 Evelyn Aiem. (1857) II. 105 The Lords accu-sed the 
Commons for their . . provoking, and diminishing expres- 
sions. X705 Stanhoi'E /'rtnr/An HI. 501 St. Paul, who .. 
disdains all false and diminishing Rcflcctiuns. 

8. Areh.fShip-huildingttiQ. Thinning or tapering 
off gradually. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IKord-bh.. Dimittishing stuff, in 
ship-building, the planking wrought under the wales, where 
it IS thinned progressively to the thickness of the bottom 
plank. x86o K. W. Mkapb^ Naval An hit. 354. tBy6 
OwiLT A f chit.. Cloii^..Dimiuishiug Rule, a board cut with 
a concave edge, so .is to iLscertain the .swell of a column, 
and to try it.s curv:iturc. Diwiutshiug Scale, n scale ut 
gradation used in finding the different point.s for drawing 
the spiral curve of the Ionic volute. x88a iKore, Pkvhib. 
Catal. iii. s Four diminishing joints. 

XHmi’nishingly, mv, [f. prec. -f -ly 2,] 

1 . In a diminismng manner or degree ; decreas- 
ingly. 

xBay Examiner 262/1 The light.. is spread diininishingly 
over the picture. x^3 Contem^. Rtv. XXI. 449 Most 
ixiwerful and varied in man, diminishingly .so in the lower 
animals. 

+ 2 . Disparagingly, deprcciatively. Obs. 
s67a Medds IKks.. Life 7 Some .. were induc'd to Mw.ik 
.somewhat dintinlshingly, and below the worth of his 
(Mede'sJ (Tlavis and Commentary uikwi the Apocalyj s. 
X707 Norrls Treat. llumilUyyi. 289 i'o lessen and vilify 
himself, and spc;ik very diminishingly. .of his own worth. 

Diml'nishment. Now rare, ALsu 6 do-, 
[f. Diminish v. + -ment. App. obsolete lieforc 
. 1700; used again in 19th c., but not common.] 
The action or process of diminishing {tram, and 
intr ^ ; diminution, lessening, decrease, abaleinent. 

1546 Balk Eng. Votaries ii. (1550! 94 b, All is to demyn- 
yshnietil of a kynjjes power.^ tgfix T. Hohtoh Calxfu's lust. 
I. .\iil 35 His diuine niaiestie. .the ofTence of diminishment 
wherof is an unpardonable crime. 166a J. Chandler I’un 
Ifefmoui's Oriat, Pref. to Kdr., A pure, everlasting . . 
l.ightj which will illustrate all thin^ without dnmm.igc 
and dtminlshmeiit. 1837 la)CKiiART .Seott xltv, He received 
us. .with little perceptible diminishnieiit in the sprightliness 
of hi.s manner, 1^3 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Alarco xxvi. 171 
A diminishment in their numbers. 

Diminitif, -ive, oIjs. forms of Dijiinitivr. 
Dixnl*nuate, v. nonce-ufd. [f. di-, deminucre 
to lessen + -ate ^ ; cf, nc.xt.] intr. T'o use a diminii- 
live word or expression. (Cf, Diminuent.) 

1883 M, Collins Afidnight to Afidn. viii. 174 * You are 
a lillTe wild.’ ‘ A little ! you diinimi.itc ! * 

t Duninnil’tioil. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dimi- 
nuacion (1 4S8 InGodef.), i.dimimur\o Diminish.] 
3:^ Diminution. 

1477 Earl Kivek.s (Caxton) Dktes 28 My tresor.. may 
not be iiiynlsshed fur nuu thing that I ycue. .but thou maist 
departe with noon of thyn wiinoutc dymynuaclon. 

t Dimizinei V. obs. Forms : 4 dymyxiue, 6 
-ow, diminew. Sc. dimunue. [a. F. diminm^r 
(1308 in Godef. 5 «///.), ad. deminu-^e lo 
lessen, DiMiNi.sii. Cf. Pr. dimiuuar. also with 
other conjugational suffixes, Pr., Sp,, and Pg. rfi- 
ininitiry Cat. dismiimir. It. diminuire. In nU the 
Komanic langs. the prefix is which was also 
the common med.L. spelling, but ancient L, had 
deminuAre to lessen, diminish, diminiih’t to break 
into small pieces ; cf. Dimini.sh.] Diminimh v. 
(ill various senses). In first quot, intr, to speak 
disparagingly; cf. Diminish v. 3. 

138X Wvci.iF F.r^k. xxxv. 13 ^e..hnn dymynued \gloss or 
.spoken yuclj a^eins me 1x388 deprauyd a^ens me, Vnlg. 
derogustis], 15x3 Douglas cF.neis 1. Prol. 74 Kor na 
reprochc diminew thi guid name. 1549 Contpi. Scot, vi. 56 
God almychty. .miittgalis, augmentix, or dimunueiH. .the. . 
operations of the planetis. X368 .Skicvnk The Pest (i860) 
16 Rather depart riche nor Tcifc pure, or diminew their 
foiTuiie ony wayis, 

Ij Diminuendo (dfm«;nirie*nd<>). Afus, [It. 
diminuendo lessening, diminishing, pr. pplc. of 
diminuire to diminish : see prec.] A musical 
direction indicating a gradual decrease in force or 
loudness of lone (abbtev. dim.^ dimini ) ; as sb. a 
gradual decrease in force of tone, or a passage 
where this occurs. Also tramf. and fig^ (Opp. 
to Cbescknik).) 

.*775 ' J- Colli KR* Atus. Trav. (ed. 3)65, 1 stood still some 
time to observe the dimiunendo and crescendo., X789~x8a6 
[itee Crescendo]. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ko. Lynnt 1 1. iii> 70 


*Ah!' this from Dicky Bl^ke, diminuendo. 180s Daily 
Nexvs 96 (.)ct. a/i A siniilar trimming . . on a smaller stmlc, 
edged * . the bodice, and was repeated in a further diminu* 
endo round the neck. 

t Dinii'nuentf a, Obs. rare. [ad. L. di^ 
minuenUem. pr. pplc, of <//-, deminuHre to Dimin- 
ihh.] Diminishing ; lessening the force of any- 
thing. 

x6o8 W. ScLATER Comm, Malaehy (1650) 38 When the 
Scripture speaks of spirituall Sacrifices, it useth a 'i-ettne 
diminuent. 1^7 Sanokrson Serm. II. aax Such kind of 
limiting and diminuent terms. 1657 — • Serm. Pref. (1681 ) 16 
'The Comparative degree (actirifioifioKvdrrcpovt) in .such kind 
of .speaking being usually taken for a Diminuent terme. 

DimlnuBe, obs. Sc. form of Diminihh. 

t Dixni]lU*te9 a- Obs. Also 5-6 de-. [nd. L. 
di-. deminut-us. pa. pole, of dh^ deminuhe to 
Diminish.] Diminished, lessened ; abated ; incom- 
j)lcte, defective. 

Diminute conversion (I^fiic), conversio per accidens, |n 
which the converse a.s.scrt.s less than the convertend, os in 
’ All the natives were slaves : Some .slaves were natives.* 

£1450 Henkysun Fables Prob 41 (Jam. .Suppl.) Gif that 
ye find ocht.. Be diminute, or yit siqierfluoiiA <*>475 
Partenay 5680 He and his land shold lie disherite, Expo 
and deminute by his dedes smart. 1533 More Afol. viii. 
Wks. 861/3 'I'hat hce iieuer wrote that sermon him-selfc, 
but that some of hys audience . . dydUe wryte it dy minute, 
and mangled for lacke of good reniembrautice. iMj Rk- 
coKDE Whetst. Aivb, If liie }iartes make lesse than the 
whole noinl)cr..then is that iiomlicr called Diminute, or De- 
fcctiue. Ak .8. hath these partes .1. .9. .4. whichemake but .7. 
X651-3 Jer. 'Faylor Serm. for Year i. xxiv. 304 Affix prices 
made diminute and lessened to such proiH>rtions and abate- 
ments. 1731 CH.^NDl.k'R tx. Lmbortks Hist, fnquh. II. ^39 
He who i:unfus:»cs an heretical Action or Word, but denies 
the wicked intention . . is . .to be delivered over as a diminute, 
impenitent, and negative Herctick. 

b. Diniimitivc, minute. 

i6xx Sir A. Gorges (T.), The first seeds of tilings are little 
and diminute. 

Dimi'nutOf v. rare. [f. L. rf/-, deminut- ppl. 
stem of dhy dvminuhe to Diminihh.] trans. To 
lessen ; to belittle; «»Dimini.su v. 3. 

X560 RoLLANn Crt. Venus iii. 905, 1 iiiiploir. .Jc not deiect 
the dignitie nor gloir, .Snul^e, nor rcif, diminute nor deploir 
Into na .•;ort thes deifeit Goddes. 1883 j. C. Mokisun in 
Mmm. Afag. 200 The rcpugniuit task of diininuting our 
hero has been forced upon us. 

t Diminu'tely, adv. Obs. [f. Diminute a. + 
-bv 2.] In a diminished manner or form ; incom- 
pletely. 

tSax St. Papers Hen. Kill. 1. 79, 1 never rehersydde Your 
Graces lellcrs, diminutely, or fully, but by the Kyngis cx- 
prc.s.se coininaundcment. ^ 1659 Baxter Key Cath. xx. 95 
Sciences diminutely and in.sulficiontly delivered by their 
authors. xBax Fraser's Alag. XXIV. 25 He could . . make 
even Old Hal diminutely to sing [‘ to .sing .small ’]. 

Diminution (dimini/ 7 *Jdn). Forms : 4-6 di- 
minucion (also with y for 1), dlminioion, 7 de- 
minution, 6- diminution, [a. AF. diminuciun 
[a i-too), F. diminution -^yx. diminution Sp. dimi- 
nucioHy Pg. dimimti^do. It. diminudont% nd, L. 
diminutidn-em later spelling of daninution-em^ n. 
of action from dHnlnuH’e to lessen. Classical L. 
.analogies would give the form deminution x see 
Diminish, Djminuk.] 

1 . The action of diminishing or making less ; the 
])rocess of diminishing or liecoming less ; reduction 
in magnitude or degree ; lessening, decrease. 

Ti374CiiAi.'CKR Troyhtsm. i386(i3i5)Toencreceor maken 
dyimiiiicioun Ofmy iungage. 1495 Act xx Hen. Kll. c. 2 § 6 
Dyiiiynucion of punyssliiiient . .shulbe had for women ercate 
with child. 1594 Huuker Ecct. Pol. m. xi. (x6i i) 120 Change 
by addition or diminution. 16x7 Mokvson /tin, 11. iii. i. 3x3 
1 he remainder can hardly beare such deminution, an ail 
Armies arc subiect viito. x68a Burnet Rights PrincesylW. 

J Tfi Rather than consent to the least diminution of that 
light, x^x T. H[ai.k] Acc. New Invent, p. evii, Enlarge- 
ments or Diininutiuns of Wharfs or Ranks, xyxa Addison 
.speet. No. 5x7 F 1 A copy of his letter, without any altera- 
tion or diminution. X837 Wmewf.i.i. /list. Induct. Sc. 11. 
175 1'he Diminution of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. 
b« Apparent lessening, as by distance. ? Ohs. 
x6xi SiiAK.s. Cymb. i. iii. 18 'Po lookc vpon him, till the 
diminution Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle. 
1667 Milton P. Z. vii. 369 From human .sight So farr re- 
mul^ with diminution .seen. 

1 2. Kepresentation of something as less than it 
is; extenuation, b. as a Khet. figure. Obs. 

1303 K. Brunnk llandl. Syune X2416 Jyt ^r ys an en- 
chesun Ys kallede 'dymynucyun’, On englys hyt ys to 
mcno ’To make by syiine iytyl to .seme. A. Oav Eng. 
Secretary 11. (X625) 93 Example . . for diminution, might be 
thi.s . . tlie.se 1 must cunfesse arc injuries to some, but unto 
me they are trifles. 1659 O. Walker Oratory 75 Gradation 
is hy Oratours most-what observed, and the weightiest word 
saief last : or, in diminutions, the contrary. 

t 3 . Lessening of honour or reputation ; deroga- 
tion, depreciation, belittling. Obs. 

XSW A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) p What approbations, 
diminutions, insinuations. 1599 L\feSirT.Mofe\a\iwg,vu. 
Keel. Biog. (1853) II. x8x Under pardon of those saints, .for 
1 intend not the diminution of their glorious deaths. 1646 
Fuller IKounded Consc. (t84x) 331 A diminution to Che 
majesty of God. Exkoti Bas.^ 49, I shall not much 
regard the worlds opinion or diminution of me. xeia Steels 
Sped. No. 468 F 4 i'hinkini; nothing a Dimtnulion to me. 
but what argues a l>epravity of my Will. ari734 North 
Lives (xBiC) II. 176 All that appeared ..of diminution to 
the reputation • . wiiich his Lordship . . had acquired. 
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t 4 . Partial deprivation, cartailment, abatement. 
S5f8 Hall Chnm.t Htn. Vt 70 b. That we suffre harme or 
diinmicion in person, estate, worship, or goodes. xMi Bra m* 
HALL Vint/, iv. 78 Untill it came to scntcms: of death, 
or diminution of inemher. 1675 Baxtkh Cnth. Theot. 11. 1. 
20 Had this been any injury or diminution to the rest? 

5 . Mus, a. The repetition of a subject (in con- 
trapuntal writing) in notes of half or a quarter tlie 
length of the origiital: opp. to augmmtation, 
tb. (quot. 1614) llie condition of being dimin- 
ished (of an interval): see Diminished 4 {obs. 
rare), 

XS97 Mori.kv fnirod. Mus. 24 Diminution is a certainc 
lessening or decreasing of the cssenti.1l value of the notes 
and rests. 1609 Doulano Ornith. Mhrol. 48 Diminution . . 
is the vaD'iiig of Notes of the first quantity .. or it is a 
certain cutting off" of the measure. 1614 T. Ravensckoi'T 
A briefc Discourse of the tnic but neglected Vse 
of characterizing^ the Degrees by their perfection, imperfeo 
tion and diminution, in rno.isurable Musicke. 1869 OvKraF.v : 
Ccunttf^. xy. A04 [In] imitation by diminution . . the conse. . 
quent substitutes notes of smaller value for those proposed 
by the antecedent. 

6. //er. With earlier authors: The defacing of 
part of an escutcheon. By later writers said to 

bCnDiFFEBENCE. 

x6»o OuiLLiM Heraldry 1. vili. (1660) 43 Diminu/ion is a 
blemishing or defacing of some particular point . . of the 
Escochcon, by reason of the imposition of some stain and 
colour thereupon. 1787 Porny /fer. Gloss., Diminution, 
word sometimes used instead of Difference, 1830 Kouson 
firii, //era/d III, Gloss., 0/ Artns, an expres- 

sion .sometimes used .. instead of differences, or, as the 
French call them, hrhnres .. from the Initin i/iminutiones, 
lessenings, as showing a family to be less lluni the chief. 

1 7 . Gram. The formation of a diininulivc word 
from a primitive. Ohs. rare, 

A 1637 B. JONSON En^. Cram, xi, The common aflcctioii 
of nouns is diminution. . . The diminution of sulistantives 
hatli^ these four divers lermiiiatiuns : El . . Et . . Ock . . 1 ng . . 
Diminution of adjectives i$ in this one end, is/t. 

8. Imw. Ail omission in the recoitl of a Ccise sent 
up by an inferior court to a superior, in proceedings 
for rcvers.1l of judgement. 

[z6io CuKii lik. 0/ Entries 242 .V2 {fnarg.) Ia: dcf. ulledgc 
diminution cn le Hei-e. fac. seisinani. Ihd. 251 b/t {ntarlr.) 
Diminution .'illcilgc ^ler Ic dcf. cti les proclamations. i(»6 
Sir W. Jones Keports, U’'eeTvrit. Fulton 2 Car. i (1675) if 
Car apres in nnllo cst F!rratum picdc, neque le PlaintifT 
neque le Defendani poient alledgn diminution, car per le 
joinder ils allows recortle.] 1657 GRl^tsT<)^^ tr. Crake's 
RepU, (1683) II. 597, yohns v. Btnven, 18 Jas. I, After the 
Record certified, the plaint iff in the writ of Error alledges 
Diminution for want of an Origin.il, which was certified and 
enlcred.^ 1708 Termes tie la^ Ley 248, Diminution, is when 
the Plaintin or Defendant in a Writ of Error a Hedges . . 
that nurl of the Record rcm.iins in the Inferiour Court not 
certifyed, and prays that it be certifyed by Ccrtionirl. 1848 
in Whaktcim Law Lex. 

9 . Arch. The gradual decrease in diameter of 
the sh.ift of a column, etc.; the l.ipering of a 
column or other part of a building; also, the 
amount of this tapering in the whole length, 

1706 PHiLLirs (cd. Kersey), Diminution. ,m Architecture, 
the lesi«ning of a ITlIar by little and little from the Base 
to the Top. Z7a6 l.F.ONf Alberti's Archit. 11 . 20/T 1 'hc 
diameter of the lower diminution. 1727 51 Chamhkrs Cycl. 

.s. V., The Gothic architei.Ls . . observe neiiner diminution nor 
dwelling ; liicir columns arc perfectly cylindrical. 1766 
YyxxOK London IV. 356 ['rhej turret., ends with a line 
diminution. 1842 76 Gwilt in. i. 809 The diminu- 

tion or tapering form given to a column . . sometimes com- 
mences from the fool of the shaft, .sometimes from .1 quarter 
or one thirtl of its height. Ibid. 814 Vitruvius in this order 
[the Tuscan] forms the columns six diameters high, and 
m.'tkcs their diminution one quarter of the diameter. 
IKinillllti'iral (dimiqib/tai'val), a. {sh.) Gram. 

[f. L. diminuiiv m Diminutive + -al.] Of, per* 
taining to, or of the nature of, a diminutive, b. as 
sb. A diminutival suffix. 

1868 T. H. Kgv VhiloL Essays X.2X3 The Latin, .forming 
contemptuous terms for men, by means of a diminutival 
suffix. 1871 Ko»v Lat. Cram. in. vii. {| 862 Adjectives, 
chiefly diminutival. 1880 Earli:: Philol. En^. Tongue (cd. 3) 

S 317 In -kin ..a widely prevalent diminutival. 
Diinilllltivo (dimi ni/Itiv), a. and sh. Also 4 
dlminitif (-yf, etc.), diminitive, 6 demy- 
nutyve. [a. F. diminntify -ive (14th c. in Godef. 
Stt/fpl.), ad. 1.,. tii-, deminuttv-us, f. di-, dcininiiius, 
pa. p[)le. of di; deminuere to lessen. The sb. use is 
found in Ping, earlier tlnan the adj.] A. adj. 

1 . Gram. Expressing diminuliuii ; denoting some- 
thing little : usually applied to derivatives or affixes 
exprcjtsing something small of the kind denoted by 
the primitive word. (Opp. to augmentative.) 

2980 North Plutarch (1676) 5 Where they honoured this 
old woman [Hecalc]. calling her by a diminutive Name, 
Hccalena. 2659 O. WAf,KF.a Oratory 32 Verbal nouns . . 
some of them being augmentative, some diminutive. 2755 
JoHNKuN Pref. to Diet., Diminutive adjectives in -ish, ns 
greenish. 27^ Burke Subt. 4 B. iii. xiii, In most lanmiagcs 
the objects otlove are spoken of under diminutive ejiithets. 
2876 MA.<iON Eng. Cram, ft 313 The diminutive .sense ea.sily 
passes into that of depreciation, as in worldling, groundling. 

t a. Making less or smaller ; tending to dimi- 
nution. Ohs. 

1877 Galh Crl. Gentiles iv. 266 God .. cannot fal under 
any mutation either . . augmentative or diminutive. 2721 
Shaftrsd. Charac. (1737) III. »»• «• *75 Any thine dimi- 
nuti\'e either of their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 


1 3. Representing or describing something as less 
than it is ; disparaging, depreciative. Ohs. 

x68a Glanvill Lux Onent, it. (1682) 9 A diminutive .ind 
disparaging .apprehension of the infinite . . Goodness of Gofl. 
1727 Watkrlanij Eucharist 443 The Death of Christ , . a 
federal Rite . . appears to be too low and too diminutive a 
Name for it. 2792 Paine Eights 0/ Man igPi. 4) 12a A scene 
so new . . that the name of a Kevolution i.s ^minutive of its 
character, and it rises into a Regeneration of man. 

4. Characterized by diminution ; hence, of less 
size or degree than the ordinary; small, little. In 
later use, generally, a more forcible exjircssion for 
‘small*: ^minute, tiny. (Usually in reference 
to physical size.) 

zm Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 1 . ig Balurdo 
cals fur your diminutive attendance. Shaks. Macb. 

IV. ii. 10 The p<xire Wren (the most diminutiue of Birds). 
2813 OxrKr.HAM, DintiHUtiue, little. 2641 Brathw’ait Eng, 
intelligencer 11, Our Progenitours esteemed^ diminutive 
Cottages as Kingd«imes. 272* tr. Pomel's Hist. Drugy I. 
146 A diminutive Pine, W'hiim grows not above the Height 
of a Mull. i7»7 SwiKT Gulliver l i. 2^ 1 could not siifii- 
cicntly wonder at the intrepidity of those diminutive 
mortals. 2741 Gray Let. Poems (1775) to8 l.ast jmst 1 
received a very diminutive letter. 1828 Ja.4. Mill l\rit. 
India If. iv. viti. 283 'J'lie siiiniiier ..passed in unav.iiling 
movements and diminutive attempts. 2^2 Bkimi.kv Ess. 120 
(H V'zv/r/c/.) We . . know that children are not diminutive 
angels. 1870 K. Peacock Ea/f Skirl. III. 24 Small, almo.st 
diminutive, in stature. 

B. jA 

1. Gram. A diminutive word or term (see A, i) ; 
a dcriv.itive denoting something small of the kiml. 

1398 Trkvwa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xevi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Of ‘T.cns, leiitis,' comcb *Lenticula,' be dimiiiityf berof. 
«?30 Palsor. 3«M Adjcctyvc-s whiche ne deinynutyves in 
signyfication. i^z Perc ivall .V/. Diet. Biij, Dimiriutiues 
end commonly in tto, illo. 2678 CunwoHTii lutell. Syst. 
264 The word £at/itdi>tov. .is nut a dhniniiive. .but an ad- 
jective substaiuiv'd. 1709 SrEtcE Tatler No. 135 P 1 Cicero 
. . calls those sinuil Pretenders to Wisdom . . certain Minute 
Pliilusopliers, using a Diminutive even of the Word Little. 

KNNYSON Aylmer's Field 539 In babyisms and dear 
diminutives Scatter'd alt over the vcxiabularyGl suclia love. 
1894 ;.T Kowlkr .Adamnan Introd. Bo His iiunu>, Adani- 
nan, is a diminutive of Adam. 

2. Her. One of the smaller ordinaries correspond- 
ing in form and position to the larger, but of less 
width. 

(2486 lik. St. Albans, Her. C ivb, This cros [croslcll is not 
so oft borne in armys by him selfi^ . . ncucr the lees moiiy 
tymys hit is borne in dimynutiuys, that is to say in littyfl 
crossis crossil,] 2j[7a Hr»ssKWKLL Armorie 11. 32 b, The Ihir- 
rulet i.s a Diminutive thereof, and is but the fourth narte of 
the Barre. 2766 Poknv Her. iy. (1787) The Pale. Il.s 
Diminutives are the Pallet, which is the half ofthc Pale, 
and the Endorse, which Is the fourth p.ii t of a Pale. 2882 
CussANS Handbk. Her, iv. 57 1 'he diminutives of the Bend 
are the Ilendlet, or Garter, which is half the width of the 
Bend ; the C*o.st, or 1 Notice, which is half the Bend let ; .ind 
the Rtbatid, half of the Cost. Ibid. 72 All the Ordinaries 
(bill not their diminutives) may he chutged. 

3 . A diminutive thing or [icrson. a. A small 


variety or lorm oj somclning ; a ’ minintiue . 
f b. Something very small {phsS. t c. In dimG 
nutive : on a small scale, in mini.atnre iphs.). 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr, 4 Cr. V. i. 38 How the jioore world is 
pc.stred witli such wiiler-flies, diminutiues of Nature. — 
Ant. 4 Cl. IV. xii. 17 Most monster-like b« shewne For 
poor’sl Diminitiues, for Dolts. 26*7-77 Kki.tham Resolves 

I. x.Yxiii. 57 AH families are but diminutives of a Court. 2658 
.Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, In wh.at deininutives the 
plastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in seed.s. a 1687 
(\nToN (j.) Sun .. Was then a knave, but in diminutive. 
2796 Mod, Cullivcr's Trav. 46 Apeflection .. which 1 often 
fou.id myself justified in bringing home to these diini- 
nutivc.s. 184a C. WniTKiiKAD R. .S'avage (1845) I. xi. 145 
The diiiiiniitivH tells me he believes he has wnvngcd yini. 
*853 Kane Crinuell Exp. xix. (1856) 150 A siinuihis, acting 
con-stanlly, like the diminutive of a strong cup of coffee. 

1 4. Something that diminishes or lessens ; spec. 
in Med, A medicine that abates the violence of a 
disease. Ohs. 

160a Warnkk Alb. Eng. x. liv. (i6ia) 242 If his Fames 
Diminutiue in any thing wc finde. x6ai Buktom Aunt. .Mel. 

II. V. 1. vi, When yon have used all good lucanes and hcipu 
of altenitives, averters, dimiiiitivcs. 

Diminiltiireljr (dimPni/Itivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -I.Y ^^.1 In a diminutive manner or degree. 

1. In tne way of diminution ; .so ns to represent 
anything as .sra.all, or as less than it is ; t extenu- 
alingly, <lispar.igingly, deiireciatively (< 7 /'^.). 

1613 F*. Roiiahts Revenue of CospH lus 'Hicy will cheer- 
fully.. saj', It was but fiuc pounds .. it coiiit.s but once .a 
yi*.irc, I hope to recouer it by the gr.irc of God. Thus 
diminutiiicly and hojjcfuJly men mention any great charge, 
suiiahlc to their owne humors. 2663 Bax ier Divine Life 
175 T'liinking diminutively of Gorl'-s love and mercy. ^ 2788 
Mail D'Ahijl.vv Diary JvAy, 1 heg.an lo think less diminu- 
tively of that [room]. 2814 L. Murray Ettg. 6'rrfw. (cd. 5) 
I. 256 When I say, ‘There were few men with him'; 1 
speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as incon- 
siderable : whereas, when I -say, 'Tlwre were a few men 
with him ’ ; 1 evhlcntly intend to make the most of them. 

2. In a smaller or minute degree. 

xytetr. Leonardus's Mirr. .SVwrx «8 Prassiii.s .. has all 
the Virtues of the Emerald, tho’ diiiiiiiuiively. 
DiminiltiyeilOSSa [f. as prec. 4 ‘-M£ 8 ».] The 
quality or condition of being diminutive. 

27*7 Bailey vol. II., Diminutiveness, littleness. X7S0-1 
Student II. 225 (T.) While he stooil on lip-toes thrumming 
his bass-viol, the diminutiveness of his figure was totally 


cclip.scd by the expansion of his instrument. 2830 ^Miss 
Mitforu Village Ser, iv. (1863) 199 Next to names .simple 
in themselves, those which fall ca.sily into dinunuliveiiess 
seem to me most desirable. .Lizzy, Bes.sy, Sophy, Fanny - 
the pretlie.st of all I 2894 Daily Hesus 15 Oct. 6/4 In keeping 
with the universal neatness and diminutiveness. 

Dimi’nutise, 77. rare. [f. DiMJNUTKw.-f-izK.] 
trans. To turn (a word) into a diminutive form. 

In recent Diets. 

t Diau’SSv dtmiss- ppl. stem 

of dlmittfre to send away, dismiss : cf. DiMlT, 
Dismiss, and Dis- prtf.\ « Dismiss v. 

2S43Gkai-yon Contn. Harding {xBvs) 567 Charles did di- 
niisse y' young man. 1596 I^anolky Pol. Verg. De Invent. \. 
ix. 1 10 a, When Masse is ended the deacon turning to the 
people sa^'eth, lie missa est, which wordes are Ixirrowed of 
the rylcs of the Paganes, and .signifielli that then the com- 
iMnyc may Ije ‘diiiiissed. x6^ Stanley Hist. Philos, lit. 
(1701) 99/2 Thea:tctus disputing of Knowledge, he dimist. 
27*9 SiiELVocKK A rtillery v. 399 1 1 i$ shot easily from a large 
Bow, for if it be violently dimissed, the Fiiu of it will be 
. extinguished. 

t Di'zaissarieB, sh. pi. Ohs. Also 5 diamya- 
aliries, 6 dimioeries, demisarla. [?f. L. demis- 
r//j,hajigii)gduwn, descending f -aky: xif. emissary,'] 
Testicles. 

2494 Fahvan Chron. vii. 357 Some malicious dysposed per- 
sonus, in desnyte. .kut of his bode and his dismyssurics. 2546 
Balk Eng. rotaries i. (1550) 50 b, ('ho!ii:n, us stoned horses 
arc. .by their 'outye diiniccries. T. UNnKiinowN Ovid 
agst. Ibis O iij b, He . . cut of his Deiiiisaris. 2577 Stany- 
HURST .Descr, Irel. in Holinshed'/X. 68 For default of other 
stiiffe, they pawnc. .the nailes of their fingers .and toes, their 
diinissaries, 

I t Dimission (doimi'/nn). Ohs. [ad. L. d/mis- 
sidn-eMy II. of action from dimiUHtx to send away, 
dismiss, etc.] 

1 . The action of giving up or relinquishing; re- 
signation, abdication ; *. Dkmissjon 2 i. 

2494 Fahvan Chron. vir. 548, 1 swere . . th.it I sh.ill neucr 
lepugne to this rcsygn.iciori, dymyssyon or yeldynge vp. 
2568 Q. ILv.iz.I.et. 8 June in Love-let t. Mary (X Seats App. 
31 .She. .was. .cumpelled to make u dimission of her crown. 

2 . Coiivcy.ince by lease ; »DKMiftE sh. J, 

2495 Act 1 1 Hen. VI t. c. 9. | a All inaner of lc.i.sses dymys- 
sion.s made. Ibid, c. 33 {I 17 Any graunte or lesse made iiy 
. . lettres patentes of iliinission. 

3. Sending away, dismission, dismissal, discharge. 

2530 ill Froude Hist. Eng. (1856) II. 82 Under KiiretiCR 
..that he should appear the first day of the next icriii. .and 
then ((.ly by day until his dinuKsion, Bkaukomii in 

Coverdalc Lett. J/art. (1564) 307 It is. .a dchueratince fnmi 
bond:ige and prison, a dimis.sion from wan e. 2633 Bi*. Hall 
H ard 7 e.r/s 620 I'liis coniniuii dimission of your wives. 
27^ Li•:^lAk^>/.{ 7 ^ Marlborough 1 . 106 Thu King, .sent him 
a r)iims.sion of all his Employs, and foi hid him the Court. 
18*3 .South I. Y Hist. Pent us. W'Vir 1 . 44 Whosoever left 
the university without a letter of dimission. 

Biznivsorial (dimisooTial). EccL [f. as next 
+ -AL.] A dimissory letter : .see next, sense a. 

2885 Catholic Diet, s.v., Abbots may not give dimissorial.s 
to seculars. 

DimiSBOry (di'misnri), a, {sh.) Also 7 dl« 
misaary, 7-8 demigaory. [ad. L. dimtssfiri-tts 
(in lillcnv dimissorm a dimissory letter), f. dtmiss- 
ppl. stem of dimittfre to send away, dismiss : sec 
-uiiY. (Also DisMisftouY ; cf. D18- prefi'i] 
tl. Pertaining to dismission or leave-taking; 
disinissory ; v.ileiliclorv. Ohs. in gen. sense. (Jn 
quol. from 2.) 

2582 Makiikck Bk. of Notes yiS In witnes wherof I giuc 
vnlo thee this Bill of diuorcenicnt and dimissoriu Epistle, 
being an in.'-irumenl of liberlie .iircording to y" law of 
Moscs. 2650 Be. pRiDKAUX P.uchol. (1656) loi (T.) Old 
.Simeon's craving liis Idlers deiiiishOTy, (?i6s6 Us.sher 
Ann. (1658) 431 The Original of that Bctaiolli or dimis.<;ary 
Lecture, alter which the jx’oph; were dismissed, 

2 . Eicl. Dimissory Utter (iisually in pi. letters 
dimissory ) : a. In the ancient cburcli, a letter from 
a bisliDi) dismissing a clergyman from one diocese 
and recommending him to another, b, A letter 
from a bishop, the su]»crior of a religions order, 
etc., authorizing the bearer as a cauiiidate for 
ordination. 

1583 .Sn HUES Anal. Abus. n. (i88s>) 91 If he. .Imiie letters 
diinissoric from one bishop to another, a i63i''X7^ I*®* 
Dkmissowy]. 267a Cave /‘rim. C/ir. iii. iii. (1673) 310 
Lciicrs Dimissory wheicby Leave was given to persons 
going into antitht-r Dioctsc (if oid.Tincd) to be admitted 
and incor[H->ratcd into t.'ic Cleigy of that Church. 27*6 
Avlii fk J'urerg. ia8 A Bisliop of another Dioccss ought 
neither to ordain nor :idriiit a Clerk, .without letters Diiiiis- 
snry. x8i8 C. Simeon Let. in Mem, xx. (1847) 497 1 -ellcrs 
dimissory for a young man who has distinguished himself. 
2829 .Sou riiEY in Q. Rev. X X 1 1 . 73 The; abbot was cautioned 
not to receive a member of .iny other known monastery 
without dimi.ssury letters from ins superior. 

+ B. sh. (//.) - J .etlcis dimissory : see prec. Ohs. 
^1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. IVyctif (liis) 247 Bi 
lytic and by dymyvsories. 26x9 Brent tr. Sarpis Count. 
Trent (1676) 46a In respect of the dimisones of Biahops. 
27*5 tr. Dtipin's Keel. Hist. 1 . v. ii. 69 The Dimimones 
were given to die Laity and Clergy, who went out of one 
Diocese . . to live in another. 

t Duni't, V. Ohs. [In Branch I, ad. L. dimitu 
fre to send apart, away, or forth, to dismiss, re- 
lease, put away, let go, lay down (office), renounce, 
forsake, f. dh, dis^ asunder + mittifre to send, let 
go. A doublet (more etymologically formed) oi 
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DIMITY, 


DIMPDSI, 


Dismit, Dismiss : cf. also Demit and Dimiss, 
Demise. In Uranch II, a variant of Demit 

I.* 1 . trains. To send away, let go, dismiss ; « 
1 )kmit v/^ I . 

1548 Udall, etc. /CntSM. Far, Actsv, a6 So were they 
coiitcnicd up)n thi-s punibhement 10 dimitle them. is6^'87 
Ffnifc. . 1 . ,J; yf, (1506) 941/a Thus Frith. .was freely dimitted 
out of the stockes, and set at libcriie. a 1639 Spottkswooo 
Hist. Ch. Siotl. II. (1677) 50 The Pope . . did. .dimit the 
Scottish Cutiimi.ssiouers .. with great promises of favour. 

2 . To lay aside, give up, resign, abdicate: » 
Dkmit v,^ 3. 

*S ®3 N. WinJet Four Scoir Thro Qutsi. xxvii. Wks. 
1888 1 . 9.J .Saiumon . . conimandins vra naways to dimit the 
law of our mother, quhilk is the Kirk. >63^50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 40 That these who haue plur.iiitie of beiiefir.es 
be compelled to diinitt all except one. 1678 Trans. Crt. 
Spain 11. 141 It behoved him instantly to dimit his charge 
of ln<]ui.sitour General. 

3 . To convey by lease, demise : - Demit 4. 

>495 >1 Hen. VI I ^ c. 9 That noc per-^one . ■ haue 

auctorite . . to dymytte or lette to fermc . . any londcs or 
Ceneinentis within the lordship. XS 4 < 3.3 Hen. 1 - 7 //, 
c. m Power and aiictoritie . . to enuenant dmiit let or .set 
Co krnie.. any of the landes. 1609 .Skenk Ke/i'. y/ay. 122 
He may diinitt the land dcstroied and nut inhubitc, vnlill 
he be of power to big it againc. 

4 . i»Ir. Of a river ; To empty itself, debouch. 

i 5 .. FouN'rAiNiiALt in M. P. Brown Sn///. Decis, (1836) 
393 The public river of Tweed . . which diiuiis in the sc.t. 

n. 6. trans. To send, put, or let down, cause 
to descend, lower: ^Debht vA i. 

16x7-77 Feltham Kesolves 1. Ixix. 105 Like the night . . 
dimitting unwholcsoin vapours upon all that rest beneath. 

1638 SiH T. Hrkhekt Tran. (ed. a) J4i When Apollo diinits 
his perpendicular rayei. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 
V. xiii. 351 To teach hor.sc.s to incline, dimit, and bow downc 
their IxMies. 1671 J. Wkunier Metallogr. iv. 75 Doth 
dimit it down into the centre of the Karih. 

b. To abase, let down : =» Demit v.i 2. 

s6ss Gurnali. Chr. in Arm. verse xi. 183/3 He was a man 
of rare humble spirit, that . . could so dimit and humble 
hinrself in his adre.ssc to Christ. 

Dimity ((li'iuiti). Forms: 5 demyt, 6 dimite, 
7 dimmoty, dimmity, dime tty, K demit y, di- 
mitty, 8- dimity. [In i5-i6tli c. demytf dimite. 

a. It. dimito ' a kind of coarse cotton or danell ‘ 
(Florio 1598), ‘a kind of course linzie-wolzie ’ 
(ibid. 1611) mcd.L. dimitum (i2th c. in Du 
Cange), ad. Gr. biniros of doulile thread, sb. dimity, 
f. 6<-, bis twice + piros thread of the warp. It is 
not certain how the final -v arose ; could it repre- 
sent It, pi. dimiti'i Cf. the plural in Dn Cange's 
quot. : * amita, diniibique, ct trimita explainetl 
to mean fabrics woven with one, two, or three 
threads respectively. The relation to these of the 
Persian word dimjfdiJ, explained as * a 

kind of cotton cloth, dimity', which has the form 
of a derivative of Vimyat^ Daniictta, is not 
clear.] 

A stout cotton fabric, woven with raised stripes 
or fancy figures; usually employed undyed for 
beds and Mroom hangings, and sometimes for 
garments. 

1440 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture. Lincolnsh, iBa 
A vestment of while demyt for lenten and vigiU. 1570 
Campion in Hakluyt Voy. (1509) II. 1. 127 We do vse to buy 
many of their silke quilts, ana of their Scaniato and Dimite, 
that the pooie people make in that towne tScio]. x63a 
I.iTHcow Trav. \iii. 358 A hundred Camels luaden with 
Sitkes, Dimmeties, and other Comnioditie.s. 1636 Davenant 
IViitsUHir^ 171 A Book wrapt up in Sea-green Diininity. 
c 17x0 C. Fiennks Dutry (1888) 336 A half bedstead »n the 
new mode, dimity wd* fine shades of worstead works well 
made up. X743 Fielding 7 oh. Wild i. x, Mis wai.stcoat 
was a white dimity, richly embroidered with yellow silk. 
1819 Byrun yuan 1. xii, Her morning dress was dimity. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1 . 97 Else . . washed the 
pretty dimities oftener than even Lois thought iieccs.sary. 
x88o Bikdwood Ind. Arts 11 . 76 Fustian.s. diinitic.s and 
yermiliotis from cotton-wool had been made In London and 
in Manchester from 1641. 

b. oHrib. Made of dimity. 

1639 Mavmb City Match i. iv, Thy dimity breeches. 1763 
Gentl, Mt^. scvi Put on a dimiity waistcoat. ^18^ Miss 
Mi'i.rx:K % Hatifiix 114 Some sort of white dimity gown 
th.Tt she wore. 1861 Mrs. Cahi.vi.k Lett. HL 79 In our 
white dimity beds. 1876 Miss Bkauoon % ifnggard's 
Pan. 1 . X08 The dimity window curtains. 

Dimly (di mli), adv. In 3 dimluker (commr.), 
4' 5 dymly. [repr. OE. type *dimliee. from dimlic 
adj. dim, obscure : cf -LY^.] In a dim marmor; 
in or with a dim light; obscurely; somewhat 
darkly ; faintly, indistinctly. 

rtiaxs Ancr, ^,210 Heo wolden.. i 3 e deofies scruise 
dimluker 1 >emen. 13.. E. K. A Hit. F. C 375 Dymiy 
Wwjten, pat pat penaunce plesed him. a x4o»-5o A iexander 
718 pan Auec . . Dryve* up a dede voyce, and dymiy he 
Spekes. 1538 Starkey P^neland m. iii. 206 A.s Sayn Poule 
^yth dymely, liyt ys the ^agoge of Chrysl. x6^ 
Mu.ton F. L, V, 157 To us invisible or dimly seen In 
these thy lowest works. X7xa Addison Speet. Na 263 
R 9 A Tire burns dimly.. in the Light of the Sun. x8«8 
HAWTHOR.VE Fr. 4. /A II. 49 The figures looked 

dimly down like gods out of a mysteriouH sky. 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus Ixvi. 49 l*«rish who earth’s hid veins first 
labour a dimly to quarry. 1883 SptiUUor S Aug. io4x/x 
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'rhi.s was dimly felt at the time and has been more dis- 
tinctly recognised since. 

b. Comb.y as dimly daJbouring. -lit. 

1863 I. Williams Uaptietery 11. xxiii. (1874) 7^ Like, the 
dimly-labouring moon. 1880 Ouida Moths xviit, Dimly-lit 
chambers. 

Dimmed (dimd), ///. a. [II Diu v. + -ed^.] 
Kendcred diq;), 

Spknser F. Q. I. ii. 45 Her eyelids blew And dimmed 
.sight . . At last she up gun lift. 1394 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. 
.Serif. {J. Elis. (1847)654 Being., not any clearer enlightened, 
th.TU by the dimmed glioip.se of nature. as6ojf Muni- 
GoMEHiE .i/ise. Foetus xi. 95 Quhen iny dimmit sight greu 
cleir. . «* 45 . Darwin Voy, Nat. ii. (1879) 20 The scene by 
the dimmed light of the muon was must desolate. x8n 
Gf.o. Ei.ipr Komola i. tti, The somewhat diiniiied glory of 
their original gilding. 

Hence Bi'inxnadBasB. 

x6io Uarnoi'gh vl/WA. PhysiekvL ix. (1639) 367 Such as 
hath not the whitish colour inclining to dimmednesse. 

Dimmeiii [f* *fdr. 

To glow dim. Hence Di'mmeaixig ///. a. 

18x8-30 \y. Taylor .Y//m Germ. Foeity I. 301 Scencrj'. . 
on which lus dimmening eyes arc preparing to close for ever. 

Dimmer (di*in3j), sb. [f. Dim v , + -eu i.] One 
who or that which dims. 

x8xx Flack w. Mag. XL 594 A dimmer to the daylights. 
x8..^ J. H. Nkwman Idea /»/* University. To remove the 
ongiiial dimmer of the mind s eye. 

Dimmer (di*inai), v. mme-wd. [f. Dim v. 4 - 
-ku 5 .] To appear dimly, faintly, or indistinctly. 

1891 R. KiPLiNci Barrack-r. Ballads 123 As the shape of 
a corpse dimmers up through deep water. 

Dimmety, obs. form of Dimity. 

Dimming (di'miq), vbl. sb. [f. Dim v . + -ikg i.] 
The action of the verb Dim, q. v, 

13. . Coer de L. 6977 Be the dymmyng oft the more, Men 
niyghte .si;e, where Richard fore. 1^x435 Tort. Portugal 
512 Yt Drew iiere-hande nygbt By dymmynge of the Day. 
xss* H (.'1.0ET, Dymmingc of the syght, caligatio. igM 
.SiiAKS. Kieh. ///, 11. ii. los Ail of vs haue cau.se To wane 
the diinminj^ of our shining Starre. 

Di*mming( //A a. [f. as prec. h -ivg ‘^.] That 
dims : see the verb. 

*784 R- Erskink in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise yyj My 
Lord will break the dimming glass And show His glory 
face to face. x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague if. ii. 183 'I’lio 
driving blast— the dimming rains, x^k Whitney Life 
Lang Ay. 66 The specific quality of which [vowels] is due 
to a diminiiig action along the whole mouth. 

Dimmish vdi'mij), a. [f. Dim a. + -ish.] Some- 
what dim. 

1683 Tkyon Way to Health 96 Its flame is not clear, .but 
of a dininii.sh Brimstone colour. 17x4 Swift Stella's Birth- 
day 43 My eyes are somewhat dimi^h grown. 18x6 Blackw. 
Mag. XX. 899 Our eyc.s have got rather dimmish. 

XKLmmit (dimrit). s. w. dial. Also 8 dimmet. 
[f. Dim <*.] Dusk, twilight. 

1746 Flxmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 42 In the r)c.<;k o’ tha 
Ycavciing, just in tha Dimmet. Ibid. Gloss., Dimmet ,, 
the Dusk of the Evening . . the evening twilight. ^ 183^ 
Capern Ball, br Songs 133. I, with my ariits, in the dimmit 
of clay, Will snare the bola son of the sea. ^ 1879 G. Mac- 
ixiMAi.ii /’. HI. jfiv. 237 He likes his little ones to 
tell their fancies in the dimnitts about (he nursery fire. 

Dimmy (di mi), a. [f. Dim a. + -y : cf. blacky ^ 
bluey.'l Tlaving dimness ; more or less dim. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron, Troy i. vi, The derkenesse of the 
dyminy night. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622) 441 You 
dinunie clouds.^ iS8a Bknti.ky Mon. Mat rones i8x Dazeled 
with the dinunie and darke mists of S.Tthan. 1594 Carkw 
7 Vim <7 (1881) 119 The dimmy ayre now clecrer erowes, 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 98 If she [the moon] .shall nave clippra 
The darksome ether with a dimmy horn. 

Dimn, dimne, obs. ff. Dim a. and v. 

DimnoSff (di-mnis). [0£. dininls. dymnySf f. 
dim Dim + -EKfsa.] The quality of being dim ; want 
of clearness, brightness, or distinctness ; dullness of 
vision or perception, dimsightedness. 

c 8a< Vesp. Psalter xcvUiJ. 2 Wolcen & dimnls in yinh- 
hwyrfte. c 1000 Sax. Leeehd, I. 200 Wi^eaxena dyinny.ssc, 
Senim^ 5 ys.se sylfan wyrle leaf, a 1300 F.. F.. Psalter xvii. 
zo Diinncs under his fete. Trkvisa Barth. De 

P. R. XIII. XX. (1495) 450 Ahyssus that is depiiesse of water 
haili uf hym.sclf dympnesse and dcpiicKse. zSva Bosskwf.ll 
Armor it ii. 67 b, Ine Eagle in age hath darkenes, and 
dynuie.s of eyne. 1633 G. Hekukkt Tempity Sowte 8 A 
soTinc. .a fruitfull flame Chasing the fathers dimnesse. 1751 
J0HN.40N Rambler Ho. 155 P 3 in prcxif of the dimness of 
our internal flight. 1773 S. J.' Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) 
IV. 3 Tumbling into the ditch, which my dimness prevented 
me frijm seeing. 1863 Geo. Ph.ioT Romola 1. v, The once 
splendid patch of carpet . . had long been worn to dimness. 
1887 Morris Odyss. vii. 43 Rouna about him still She shed 
that holy dimness. 

Dimond, obs. form of Diamond. 
Dimo^nosylla'bio, a, mme wd. [see Di-i^.] 
Consisting of two monosyllables. 

1844 Wiikwell in Todhunfer Acc. WhswtlPs Whs. (1876) 
11. 333 Dimonosyllabic endings. 

IKlIlOrpll (doi'mpjf). [mod. f. Gr. blftopip-os 
of two forms ; cf. mod, F. dimorpht adj.] One of 
the two forms in which a dimorphous substance 
exists ; as 'aragonite and calcitc are dimorphs.’ 

In receut Diets. 

DiuOZplliC (ddiom'ifik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 6c- 
fioptp-o^ of two forms (f. 6c-, 6(r twice + form) 

4* - 10 .] Existing or occurring in two distinct forms ; 
exhibiting diraor])hi8m. a. Bot. Occurring in two 


distinct forms in the same plant or species, as the 
submerged and floating leaves in water-plants, disk 
and ray florets in Cemposiiaty end {spec.) flowers 
or plants having stamens and pisliiis of different re- 
lative lengths. b. ^iwl. Of individuals of the same 
species (or of the same colony of polyps) : Occur- 
ring in two fonns differing in structure, size, mark- 
ings, etc., according to sex, season, or function, 
c. Ckem. and M'tt. Occurring in two distinct 
crystalline forms not derivable from one another. 

1630 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 36 The two forms of an 
allira dimorphic species. cxWs J. Wyluk in Circ. .SV. 1 . 
311/3 Somebodies have (wo diiterent forms, or are dimor- 
phic. under different circumstances. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 209 Primula . . Flowers usually dimorphic, having 
long styles with anthers deep in the tube or the reverse. 
IHit. 319 Atriplex patul.T . . sub-so. hastata . . seeds diraor- 
pliic, larger brown rough, smaller black smooth. 1878 Bell 
Cegenlanr’s Comp. Anat. 123 Wlien the persons of a colony 
are dimorphic, those which arc the more developed arc .. 
futicliimally sexual, while the others are stcruc. x888 
Roi.lkkion fir Jackson Anitn. Life 238 Die Medusa and 
Hydroid polype are dimorphic forms.. The worker Iko is 
a dimorphic female. 

Dimorphism (ddlm/lMfiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. 8f- 
HOfup^os 01 :wo forms (.see prec.) 4 -ihm.] The con- 
dition of being Dimouphic. a. Cryst. The pro- 
perty of assuming two distinct crystalline forms, 
not derivable from each other. 

1 x83a Johnston Progr. Chem. xtx Rep. Brit. Assoc. (183$) 
432 The different causes lo which, under different circum- 
stnnires, dimorphism may be tr.iced. i8tt Dad ben Y ^ /mi/. 
y/i. iv. (cd. 2) 123 A familiar instance of dimorphism is ex- 
hibited m the C.TSC of c.Trbotiate of lime, which . . is found, 
snnietinie.s in the form of calcareoiLs spar, sometimes in that 
of nrragonite. 1851 Richardson Geol. v. 78 DimoruhiMii 
is a law which, though pieviously known, ha.s licen confirmed 
by the discoveries of Mitschcrlich. 

b. Biol. The occurrence of two distinct tormsof 
flowers, leaves, or other p.irts on the same plant or 
in the same species ; or of two forms distinct in 
structure, size, colouring, etc. among animals of the 
same species. 

1859 Darwin Or/y. Spec. ii. (1878) 35 'Miere .arc. cases of 
dimoiphusm and trimorphism, both with animals and plants. 
'J’hus. .the feiunics of certain. . biitterflie.s.. regularly appear 
under two or even three conspicuously distinct furms. 1875 
Bennett & 1 .)vkh ir. Sachs' Pot. m. vi. B09 Another con- 
trivance for. .mutual fertilisation. Dimorphism (or Hetero- 
styiism)..In one individual the flowers all have a long style 
and .short filaments, while in another individual rdl the 
flowers have a .short style and long filaments. x888 Kollee- 
TON & Jackson Anim, I.ife 238 The phrase sexual dimox'* 
phisM IS used to denote the diflerence.s other than the iLsual 
aii.Ttomical characters which s^arate the two sexes.. In 
[LepidojHera] the individuals orbrood.s appearing at dif- 
ferent times of the year often differ from one another ..In 
this case the phrase seasonal dimorphism is employed. 

c. Philol. The existence, in one language, of a 
word under two different forms, or of two words 
of the same ultimate derivation (doublets). 

1877 F, A. March Anglo-Sax. Gram. 28 Where it [bifur- 
cation] i.s produced by a foreign word coining into English 
in different ways, it has been called dimor^ism : ration, 
reason. 

Dimorphite (ddimp ifait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 

of two forms 4 -itb.] A sulphide of 
arsenic occurring in very small orange-coloured 
crystals of two different forms. Also called 

mo'rphlne. 

xSsx SiiEPAKO Min, 351 Dimorphine. x868 Dana Min. a8 
Dimorphite. 

Dimorphous (ddim^jfas), a. [f. Gr. 8f/<op0-or 

of two forms + -ous.] DiMoBPHio. (Mostly in 
CAem. and Min.) 

18311 Johnston Progr. Chew, in Rtp. Brit, Assoc. (1835) 
432 Sulphur and canion therefore pos.sess two forms, or 
they are dimorphous. 2650 Daubeny Atom. Th. iv. (cd. a) 
Z23 Bodies . . capable of assuming two distinct crystalline 
forms . . according to the circuncstances under which they 
had been brought into the solid condition . . are termed 
dimorphous. 1869 Mrs. SomekVtllr Molee. Sc. 1. i. 16 
T'hc fitamond rry’.stallixes in octohedrons, while graphite. . 
crystallizes in six-sided plates : ..and thus carbon pos.<ie.<ises 
the property of being dimorphous. 1874 Lubbock Wild 
Flowers ii. 35 Hie majority of species of the genu.s Primula 
appear to lie dimorphous. 

t 2 )imo*Te« V- Obs. rare. [ad. L. dimofve-re 
to move away, remove.] trans. To remove. 

X540 R. WiBDOMR ill Slrype Peel. Mem, 1 . App. cxv. 320 
You wil not diinovc that evil wel placed. 1788 TriJUr 
No. 25 P 3. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the 
stomach. 

DimPf V. rare, [app. shortened from Dimple 
v.\ irans. To dimple, or mark with dimples. 

itxz Clark VUl. Minstr. I. xxa RainKlrops now tliey 
dimp’d the brook. Ibid, II. xes £iw yet a haiutone patter- 
ing comes, Or dimps the pool the rainy squall. 

Bimpl0 (dimpT), sb. Also 5 dyxnpull. [Kvi- 
denced only from i{th c., and app. not common 
till late in the 16th: origin uncertain. Its form 
answers to OHG. dumpkih, MHG. tumpfeU tump-- 
fel, mod.G. diimpfel^ pool, but connexion is 
not historically made out. It nas also been collated 
with (Kmble, and conjectured to be a nasalized 
deriv. of dip^ or a dim. of dint with consonantid 
change.] 



DitfPLa. 


1 . A small hollow or dent^ permanent or evan- 
escent, formed in the surface of some plump part of 
the human body, esp. in the cheeks in the act of 
smiling, and regarded as a pleasing feature. 
c 1400 D^tir. Troy ^060 Hir chyn full was. .With a 
Uympull full dernfi, dayntd to s«. 1^ Greene Pandosto 
(t6o^ 19 Sh«« hath dimples in her cneekes. 1398 F(.ORto, 
rotzttUt dimples, pits, or little holes in wontcus cheekes. 
s6ii Shaks. lyiut T. 11. iii. loi The Valley, ITie pretty 
dimples of his Chin, and Chceke. 163a Milton L'Allegro 
w Wreathisd Smiles, Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. And 
love to live in dimple sleek. 1784 Mao. D'Anrcay Diary 

S Oct., Three letters in her hand, and three thousand 
imples in her cheek and chin ! tSij IByron Giaour (Orig. 
Draft) ii. Wks. (1846) 61/1 uoto. Like dimples upon Ocean's 
cheek. x 8 w Emerson Soc. 4- So/i/., Dota, Life Wks. (Ijohn) 
111. 47 Parents, studious of the witchcraJt of curls and 
dimples and broken words. 

0. The action of dimpling. 

*713 Stkklk Guardian No. 79 p6 The dimple is praciiscil 
to give a grace to the features, and is frequently made a 
bait to entangle a gazing lover. 

2 . transf. Any slight surface depression or in- 
dentation resembling the preceding, as a dip in llic 
surface of land or a rinple on the water. 

s6ja Litjiodw Trav. vi. *78 Whereon (say they) Elias 
oft slept, and . . that^ the hollow dimples of the stone was 
oiicly made by the impression of his bixly. 1664 Power 
V r.r/. Phiht, I. 3 Not absolute perforations, but oiiley dim. 
pics in their crustaccous Tunic.T Cornea. 1796 Wn hfrino 
Brit. Plants IV. 82 Upper part [of fungusl convex, with 
or without a dimple in the centre. 1801 Southf.y Thalnba 
XI. xxxviii, The gentle waters gently part In dimples round 
the prow, 18x5 GuuU to Watering Plates 209 In a dimple 
of the hill, .rises St. Anne's Well. J- Matiikr Poems 
5t In dimples of the mountain lay The panting herd of deer. 
8 . Comb, 

1874 Mbs. Whitney Wo Girls ix. 184 Her dlmpItMrleft 
and placid chin. z8aa A. Stk.hbv Lazy Minsir. 80 Sweet 
little dlmple'check - Merrily dajicing. 

XKmple, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To mark with, or as with, dimples. 

x6oa Marstom Antonio's Rcik hi. iii. Wks. 1856 I. no, 

I will l.iiigh. And dimple my thiiine cheeke With capring 
joy. 1697 Dkydkn jEneid vii. 43 With whirlpools dimpl’d. 
1796 SoUTiiKY Ball. J)onica, No little wave Dimpled the 
water’s edge. 1830 Tknnvson Lilian 16 'l‘he hghtiiiiig 
laughters dimple 'llie baby-rose-s in her checks. 1847-8 II. 
Mim.kk First Imfr. vi. (1857) Here the suriace. is 
dimpled by unreckoned hollows : there fretted by uncounted 
mounds. X89Z If. Hmiv. First Fam. TasajaraxWx, lasuden 
rain.. dimpling like .shot the .sluggish pooh of the flood. 

2 . intr. T'o break into dimples or ripples, to form 
dimples, to ripple. 

a 1700 Dhyoen (J.), .Smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 
1735 Poi'K Prol. Sat, 316 As shallow streams run dimpling 
all the way. ^ 1761 Colusm. Cit. IV, cxiv, She is then 
permitted to dimple and smile, when the dijnplc.s and smiles 
begin to forsake her. i8o4 Wounsw. Prelude vi. 652 
A lordly river . . Dimpling along in silent majesty. 1851 
Tmackbkav Euf!. Hum. ii, (1876) x8i Cheeks dimpling with 
smiles. 18^ T ENNYSON AyhneFs F. 149 Low knolls That 
dimpling died into each other. 

Di'mpled, ///. a, [f. Djmi’le sh, or v, + -Ei).] 
Marked with or as with dimples. 

«i577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 67 That dimpled chin 
wherein delight did dwell. Z59g[ IT. Huttes Dyets drie 
Dinner C v b, Chuise. Kight Qiiince.s : small : dimpled or 
dawked. 1606 SiiAKS. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 207 Pretty Dimpled 
Uoys, tike smiling Cupids, 1634 Milton Comus 119 By 
dimpled brook .Tnd fountain* imni. 1753 Hogarth Anal, 
Beauty x. 65 The taper dimpled [finger] of a fine lad)'. 
1878 B. Tayi.ok Deukalion 1. iu. 30 Beyond the dark blue, 
dimpled sea, Lie sand.s and palms. 

IH'mplemeilt. rare, [f. DiMriiR v. T -HENT.] 
The fact or condition of being dimpled ; a dim- 
pling. 

1856 Mbs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 39 And view the 
ground’s most gentle d implement. i86a — False Step iv, 
where the smile in its dimplcineiit was. 

Di'inpler. nonce-wd, [f. DimpIiK V. + -Eii 1 .] 
One who ‘ dimples’ or forms dimples. 

17x3 Steele Guardian No. 29 f 5 We may range the 
several kinds of laughers under the following heads : The 
Dimplers. The Smilcrs. 'The X.aughers. The Grinners. 
The llorse-laughcrs. 

Di'inplillffi 7//1/. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino 1 .] The 
action of the verb Dimple (usually In iutr. 
sense), 

i6m IlEAUMONr Ifcrmaphrodite Wks. ([Rtldg.) II. 700/1 
She prais'd the pretty dimpling of his skin. 1771 Ooldsm. 
Prol. CrOi/dock's^ Zobeule k While botanists nil cold to 
smiles and dinipliug, Forsake the fair, and patiently - go 
sinipiing. x8ao w. Irving Sketch Bk., Spectre Bridegroom 
1. 338 A .soft dimpling of the cheek. 

M'niplillgf ///. a. [f. as prec. t -ino 2.] That 
dimples ; that forms or breaks into dimples. 

lyM SoMERViLiiE Choso 1V.407 Ev’ry . . hollow Kuck, that 
o'er the dimpling Flood Nods pendant. 1793 Mai>. d'Ar* 
Bi.AV Let, x8 June, Wlien 1 look at niy dear baby, and .sec 
its dimpling .smiles. 18;^ W. Irving T, Tmv. 1. 395 
A trim, well made, tempting girl, with a roguish dimpling 
face. Faber Sir Lancelot ^*857) 7 With . . dimpling 
globes of nuphar netted o’er. 

IKimply (di mpli), II. [f. Dimple .fA T -r.] Full 
of or characterized by dimples. 

1706^46 Thomson Winter 83 The wanderers of heaven . . 
flutter round the dimply pool. 1717 Piiiui'S Ode to Miss 
Pulton^ Dimply damsel, sweetly smiling, a 1700 T. Wak- 
TOH Triumph 0/ his Poet Wks. <i8oaf I. 5 Ihc smooth 
surface of the dimply flood. x8Ba tUusir, Sydney Nesvs 
96 Aug. xs/a Aunt Flo’s face grew dimply. 
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nillipff. diai. Also 9 dumi». [ 7 deriv. of 
Dim, or dial, variant of dumps. Dump jA] Dusk, 
twilight. 

X693 R. Lyok (of Topsham, Devon) Retaking^ of Skip in 
Arb. Gamer VII. 450, 1 got no nearer than a mile from the 
bar, in the dimps [dusk] of the night. 1886 Elworthy 
W, Somerset Word-hk., Dumps^ tuTlight ; same as Dimmet. 
Hence Dimpay a. dial., dusky, as^‘ It's getting 
a bit dimpsy.* {DevonshS 
XKL'm-si^frlltedf a. Having dim sight {lit. 
andyff.). " 

xfiax T. Norton Calvin's Inti. i. 1 1 b, Olde men. .or they 
whose eyes arc dimm sighted. X679 Bedloe Popish Plot 
A ij b. They are V'ery dim*sigltted that caiiiiot see through 
Mich Impostures. 1775 Ahair Amer. Ind, 330 Our dim* 
sighted politicians. 1840 Dickens Bam, Rutfge xxix, Mr. 
Chester was not the kind of man to be . . dim-sighted to 
Mr. Willet’s motivci!. tWkj .'ipectaior 30 Aug. xii6 When 
the dog gets old and dim.<iighted. 

Hence Diimai'glitadnass. 

z66a Hickeringii.l Wks, (1716) 1. 278 It may seem cross 
to us . . through our short and dimsightcdiies.<i. x8Ra- 56 
De (^uinccv Confess. (1862) 190 Ifa veil interposes between 
the dim sightedness of man and his future calamities. 

t Dimn'riate. Chan. Obs. [Di- » 2 a f .] 
Tlie old name for a (.siipposetl) compound of one 
atom of hydrochloric acid with two of a base. 

x8i8 T. Thomson Ctum. prg. Bodies 228 When we dissolve 
cincnonin.T in muriatic acid we always obtain a diivturiate 
. . This Ls obviously 2 atoms of cliichoiiinu to x atom of 
muriatic .acid. 

Bimya^ (dimiiari), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. dimydrius {Dimydria name of group), f. Gr. 
2i- twice + /IV-S muscle (///. * mouse*) : see -ary i.] 
A. at//. Double-muscled: said of those bivalve 
molluscs which have two adduclor muscles for 
closing the shell. AlsoDiiiiyKrlan(dimi|C«‘riiln) 
a. B. sb. A dimyary bivalve. 

X835 Todo C>'t7. Anat. I. 712/3 Shells which have 
belonged to dimyary mollu-sks. x8s4 Wooiiwaku Moliusca 
(1856) 26 T he cytlierea .md other diiaynrics. x866 Taik 
Brit. Mollnsks ii. 18 The freshwater Conchifera me all 
dimyarian bivalves. 

1^ (dinl, sh. Forms: 1-5 dyno, 1-7 dyn, 

3 dune (»), 3-7 dind, 3- din (also 4 doone, dene, 
5-6 dynno, 5-7 dinno, 7 deane, dynu, dinii). 
[OE, dyne ( OTeul.*i///wf-s), and dynn, corresp. 
to ON. dynr din (:— or '^dnnjo-d ) ; f. Ger- 
manic root dntP\ cf. .Skr. dhihti roaring, a tor- 
rent; also ON. dima fcin. ‘rushing or thundering 
noise* (peril, a later formation from the verb). 
Elsewhere in WGer. only tlic derived vb. ajijieais ; 
see next.] A loud noise; particularly a continued 
confused or resonant sound, which stuns or dis- 
tresses the car. 

a zooo Satan 466 (Gr.) Sc dyne lictrom hind of heofonum. 
a xooo .Sat. 4 Sat. 324 ((»r.) E’ct hco domes d^c/^cs dyn 
Xebyre. rxsoo Trin. Coll. Ifom. 117 po coin a dine of 
hcuciie. cxao5 Lav. 11574 per wes swiife imichcT dinit 
pfincs per ilrcniden, exagp Gen. 4 Hx. 3467 Smoke upreked 
niul niunt qu.Tkcd . . Ai was moscs one in fti.s illiie. x^o 
Hami'oi.k Pr, Cause. 7427 Als wodc men dose . . and in.ikcs 
grci dyn. X393 Lakgl. P. PI. C. xxi. 65 The crlhe qiiook 
. . And dedc men for pat dcon coracn oui»; of dcope uraues, | 
rx400 Desfr. Troy 274 Sone he dressit to his tledt* It j 
no dyn made. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 281 To ! 
vincust thaine with Tilill .start or dyn. 1589 K. Hak\ ky ! 
/’. Perc. (i59'>) 21 A man may stop Iiis c-iics lo hear their • 
dinne. x6xo .'>haks. Temp, 1. 11. 371 lie . . m.ikc thee rorc, j 
That beasts .shall tremble at thy dyn. X667 Milton /’, L. 

X. 521 Dreadful was the din Of liLssing through the H.tII. 
X71J S'l EELK .S/rt7. No. 509 r 2 T'hc din of squallings, o-Tihs, 
and cries of beggars. xBxo Scott 1. iii, F.-dnt, 

and more faint, ils failing din Returned from cavern, clilT, 
and linn. I.VTToN Harold xi. vi, From llie h.TlI . . 

came the din of tumultuous wa.ssail. i8m Macaitay Hist. 
Eug. HI, X All the steeples from the Abbey to the Tower 
sent forth a joyou.s din. 

b. The subjective impression of a sounding or 
ringing in the cars. 

x6^x H 0011E.S Ladath. i. i. 3 Pressing the Earc, prodiiceih 
a dtnne. X787 Cowi'KB Let'. 20 .Sept., 1 have a perpetual 
din ill my head and . . hear iiuibiiig aright. 

Bin, V. Fa. t. and pple. dinned (dind). Forms : 

1 dynnan, dynian, 3 dunen, -ien, denlo, diuen, 

4 denen, donnen, doneu, 4-6 dyn(n, 5 dunnyn, j 
4~ din. [In I., OE. dynnan, dynian OIS. dnnian j 
to give forth a sound, ON. dynja {dnndi) to coinc j 
rumbling down, to gush, pour, MDu. and NKh. j 
dunen, MHCr. tiitien to roar, rumble, thunder, all j 
!— OTcut. *dunjan, from root of Din sb. ON. 1 
had also duna to thunder, rumble OTcut. *dtmb' | 
jan. In II. app. a new formation from the sb.] i 
I. + 1 . intr. (In OE. and ME.) To sound, ring | 
willi sound, resound. Ohs. 

Beowtlf 1538 (T’h.) Siflp.ct sc lie.Trm-sca8a to Heorute 
atcah, rlo'ht-selc dynede. 3'Mio pa eorde gou 

10 dunien. axaag .St. Marker. (1866) 20 pa Pul.ie hit ^ 
bah a bunre duiiedc. /ixjoo Cursor M. 1770 (CoU.) Ite 
erth quok and dind ag,Tin f7;.rr. diimcJ, djnet, denedj. 
aimoK. Horn 593 pe foie .schok b® brume pal al pc 
gan denie. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 131 I o schir colyuc 
SIC dusche he gave That he dynnyt 011 his arsoune. c 1430 
Syr Getter. (Helm. M.S.) x h, He uncouuled liis houndt.s 
and blew his horn, Al the forest dynned of that bltot X5t3 
Douglas ARneis xi. i. 8u So lowd thair wofuU bewaliiig 
babundU, That all the police dynni-; and rewundis. 


BINDLB. 

t b. Of persons : To make a loud noise ; to 
roar. 

e x4jo Golagrosfi Gaw, vii. Than dynnvt th«^ dnergh, in 
anmr and yre, With raris, qunil the rude nail reirdit agane. 

11 . 2 . trans. To assail with din or wearying 
vociferation. 

1674 N. Fairi'.w Bulk 4 Sehf. To Rdr., Why should the 
ears uf all the neighborhood be diiin’d .. with the Cackle? 
1786 tr Ih'tkford's Vathek (1868) 85 , 1 want not lo have my 
ears dinned by him and his dotards. x8m Singleton Virgtl 
I. 377 With never-ceasing words On this and that side is 
the hero dinned. 1871 Bmck Adv. Phaeton xix. 265 The 
deafening causeway that had dinned our t,Trs for days past, 

8. To make lo resound ; lo utter continuously so 
as to deafen or weary, to repeat ad nauseam ; esp. 
in phr. to din (something) into (some one's) ears, 

1724 Swift Dr^pieFs Lett. NVks. 1755 V. 11. 32 This hath 
often been dinned in my ears. 1830 Scott Demomd. vii. 

2 id Horrors which were dinned into their cars all day, 
1x1839 Pbai;i> Poems (1864) II. 272 My own and other 
ueople’s c.Tres Arc dinned incessant in my ears. x84a S. 
liUVRM Handy Andy i, The head man had l>cen ilinniiig 
his insti actions itiio him. X877 Black Green Past, xxxix. 
(1878) 315 It was the one word Gazette that kept dinning 
itself into his cars. 

4 . intr. To make a din ; to resound ; to give 
forth deafening or distressing noise. 

S794 WoKOSw, Guilt 4 Sorrow xlvi. The bag-piue dinning 
on the midnight moor. x8ao W. Irving Skeh/i fik. 1. 63 
Hli wife kept continually dinniug in his cars aliuul his 


idleness. X83X J. Wilson Unimore vi. 13 Steep watcr-faHs, 
for ever musical, Keep dinning on. X875 Jowkit Plato 
(cd. 2) 111 . 328, 1 am )icrt)lexea when I near the voices of 
Thrasymuchus and myri.Tds of others dinning in my ears. 

Bin, dial, form of Dun a. 

II Binaaderio (d/uahd;'!/). [Fr. ; f. /Vnant, 
formerly Dinand, a town of Jlelginm, on the Meuse, 
‘wherein copper kettles, etc., are made’(Cotgr. 
i6ii); so b’. a copper-smith or brazier.] 

Kitchen utensils of brass, such as were formerly 
m.tde at Dinant ; extended in recent times to the 
brass- work o( the Levant and India. 

X863 Kirk c7hx5. Bold I. viii. 343 Kitchen utensils, .which 
under the name of Diiianderic were known to housewive.s 
thruiighunt Kiirape, being regularly exported not only to 
France and Germany, but lo England, Spain, and other 
Countries. 

II Binar > dnirrj\ Also 7 dina, dyna, denier, 8 
denaer, 9 denaur, dindr, dln&r. [Arab, and Pers. 

dinar, n. late Gr. hrjyaptov, a. L. denarius ; 
see Denahiu.s.] A name given to various oriental 
coins : apidicd anciently to a gold coin, coirc- 
sponding to the Hy/.auline denarius auri, or crown 
of gold , and to the gold mohr of later limes ; after- 
wards to the staple silver coin corresponding to the 
modern rupee ; in modern Persia a very small ima- 
ginary coin, of which 10,000 make a lomnun (now 

about 7.5. (ui., but in 1677 Vulc). 

1634 .Sir 'J.'. Ki- uijkrt Trasf. 41 T he iisuall Coine . . within 
the Moguls TV.rriiorics are Pii.c, Mammoudees, Rowpccs, 
and Dyii.-u’s, 1638 Ihid. (cd. 2) 38 The Dina is gold worth 
thirl y shillings. x6q8 P'Hvi-Kriir. F.. India St /', 407 And 
kkj Dciiicrs one hfanioocly. And zo Pise one .Tbalicc: 
Boll) wbiL-b arc Nominal, not Real. xjyS3 Manway Ttw. 

I. V. Ixiv. 293 The toinnn, bislic, and dciincr are 
imaginary. INd, 293 Wc always computed the iiiildcnacr 
or loixj cji'iiacrs, equal to an eiiglisli croun of Hid. 394 
T’bc silversmith-’, coiiunuidv make use of pieces of mom-y 
instead of weights, es]iecially sisitl denaers of iF musial in 
weight. 1815 F.i.i'IIinstonk Acc. Oi/z/or/ (1842) I. 39r In 
towns, the f.-ominon pay of a labourer is one hiindrefl 
denaurs (about foiirpcncc half-penny) a-<lny, with food. 
>841 - Hist. fnd. ll. 67, 2«>«> dinfirs were given to him 
*lo pay for bis washing'. xBjo W. Irving .Maluyuet 
xxxiii.(i853) r/a An .'iniaial tribiilc of three tliousand diiuTrs 
or i;rowns of gold. 1883 t'. J. Wills .Mod. Persia 63 note, 
'J'hc merch.Tui-class, loo, use the dinar, an imaginaiy coin. 

. . one thousand dinars make a kcran, .so one dinar i.s the ■ 

Dinarchy. Ohs. rare"' [a. obs. F. di nan hie 
((iotgr. > f. din- iiuprop. for Di- ^ (after hi-, bin-) 

4 Gr. dpxh rule.] 

x6$6 Hiouni- GIossook, Dinarchy, the joyrit Rule or 
Government of two Princes. lyax Bailey, Dinarchy, a 
GovcMirnciit by two. 

Binast- : see Dvnast-. 

Binder, dial. [app. a modification of dener, 
dinneere, e.iily forms ol Dkmek.] A local Urm 
fur the denarii or small coins found on sites of 
Roman settlements, (sp. at Wroxetcr in Shropshire. 

1778 Fng. Ga-iCtleer (cd, 2) s. v. Roxcester, Pc.'isants, 
often plough up coins, called Dinders, that prove its anti- 
qniiy. 1847-78 Mali iwf.ll, Dinders, small coins of the 
lower empire lound at Wroxetcr, Salop. Spelt dynders by 
Kciiiiett. 1859 Routul No. 3. 55 The dullest 

ploughboy working here . . pit;ks up denarii, and calls them 
dindi:r.s. 1873 C. W. King F.arly Chr. Fnmism. aj6 The 
clay di.sks, variously iinpres.’.ed, often found amongst kom.Tn 
remains in this country, popularly called dutders. 

Bindge, var. of Dlv»e sb. and v. 

Bindle (di nd’l, di n’l), v. Chiefly (now only) 
Sc. and north, dial. In 5-6 d7n(d)le, 9 dinii*le, 
dinnel, dinle. [Derivation obscure; probably 
more or less onomatopoeic : cf. dingle, tingle, and 
tinkle \ also Du. tintelen to ring, and to tickle, to 
prick or sting lightly, Flem. tinghelen to sting 
as a nettle (Kilinn) ; also 1 *'. tintillant, tinging. 
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ringing, tingling, /inioner to ting often, to glow, 
tingle, dingle (Cotgr.) ; in which there is a similar 
association of the vibration of sound with the thrill 
of feeling.] 

1 . intf \ To tinkle ; to ring or make a noise that 
thrills and causes vibration. 

c 1440 Pt omp. Pam. 1 2 1/2 Dyiidelyn, Hnnio. t8o8 M ayne 
Silier Gmh j. 115 Wi* tlitit. the dinliit drums rebound. 1817 
Tknnant Papistry Storm'd s Dinnclin Mce and 

Cn.iokie Mou [two Cannons) Ite^oiid wi' anc terrific blnttcr 
At the great steeple 's found to batter. 1893 Strvknson 
Catriona 165 * The voice of him was like a solan’s, and 
dinnie’d in folks' lugs,' 

b. trans. To thrill or cause to vibrate with 
.sound. 

{To dindU the sjy=^ to make the welkin ting.) 

1513 Douglas ^^neis x. xiv. 160 'Hian the i^^tynis and 
cyk pepill Troianys The hevynnysi dyndlit [isjp dyitlyil 
with a schowt at anis. 1845 Whisththinkie (Sc. Sonus) 
Ser. III. (1890) 1. 379 A steeple that dinlit the skyc Wi a 
clinkin' auld timmer-tongued bell. 

2 . intr. To be in a state of vibration from some 
loud sound, shock, or percussion; to tremble, 
quiver, reel. 

1470-85 Mai.oky Arthur v. vili, He dyd commaunde hya 
troinpettes to hlowc the hln<1y sowiies, in .suchc wysc tliat 
the ground trembled and dyndled. 15x3 Douglas Mneis 
VIII. IV. X26 The brayis dyndlit [1553 dynlitj, and all doiin 
can dusche. 1566 Dkani' Uoroit Avij, They made the 
i]uaueryiig .soylc I’o dindic and to shake a^ain. x0x4 Scott 
H'av. xliv, ‘ Garring the very stane and lime wa 's dinnlc 
wr his screeching.* 1871 P. H. W At wku, Psa/m civ. 32 
Wha leuks on the Ian', an* il dinnles. 

3 . t»/r. To tingle, as with cold or pain. 

1483 Gatk. Auei. loo/i To Dindylle, condolere. 1577 
STANVin'HjiT in Iicdinshcd Ckron. (1787) II. art/i His fingers 
began to nibble, .his cars to dindle, his head to daxzic. 1787 
Gkosb Prcn'inc. Gloss.. Dindle^ to reel or stagger from a 
blow. Roiiin.son Whitby Closs.^ 'To DindU or DinnU\ 
the thrill or reaction of a part after a blow or exposure to 
exce.ssive cold. xB^a NorthumhUL Gloss., JHnnell, to tingle 
as from a blow, or in the return of circulation after intense 
cold. xSm .Stkvenson Catriomt ip ' Young things w*i' the 
rcid life clinnling and stending in their members.' 

licnce Di'iidling vhl. so. and ///. a. 

*S7 ® T'ANcham Gard. J[ealtkii\ Eares ache and dindliiig, 
in the juice [of Feuerfew] and stone it in. X635 D. 
Dick.son Pract. IVks. (1845) 1. 87 The dinneling of the nxl 
is yet in the flesh. x6m W. Simi'Son Dydrol. Chytu. go He 
could after a while feel it . . run along his arms to his very 
fingers ends, with adindiing and pricking as it run along. 
18^ [.sec Dindi.r V. 1.] 

Dindla (dl ndT, di n'l), sb.^ dial. Also dinnle. 
[f. Dinhik vA a thrill, a tingle. 

x8x8 Scorr l/rt. Midi, xxv, ‘ At the first dinnle o' the 
sentence.’ ,x8s8 Mrs, O1.1PMAN r Anm/ 0/ Norlaw III. 90 
It 's something to succeed . .even though you do get a dinnle 
thereby in some corner of your own heart. 

Dindle, sb^^ dial, Dopular name of various 
yellow (’omposite flowers : see quots, 

X787 W. Marshall A*. Xor/olk Glosrs,, DindUs, common 
and corn sow.thisllc.s; also the taller hawkweeds. 1878 
llKiriKM ft Holland VlanGn.^ Dindle.. (2) Leontodon 
Taraxaewn. Worf. Sujf. 

Dindle-dandle, V. [Reduplicated form of 
D.^ndlk V., with change of vowel, expressing allci' 
nation.] tram. To dandle or toss up and down, 
or to and fro. 

CXS50 CovERDALE Carrying Ckrlst's Cross x. (cd. i) 107 
Rem. (Parker .Soc. 1846) 263 Whether it be scmeli lh.it 
Ghrystes body should be dyndlc-danlcd & vsed, as thei vse it. 
Sine (ddin), V, [ME. dine-n, a. V. dine^r, in 
OF. disner {digntr, i{isgntr) ==Vx. disnar. [diniar, 
dinar) y It. disinare, desinare^ mcd.L. disnarc (from 
OF.). Generally held to be:— late L. type V/j- 
junarij for disjejfmarc to breakfast, f. dis- express- 
ing undoing (Dis- s^h-kjunitim fast; the inter- 
vening stages being disfnar, disftar^ disner. 

Ill this view disner contains the same elements ulti- 
mately as F. dijetiner. OP', desjuner to breakfast, Disjune, 
and owes its greater phonetic reduction (cf, aider 
^IJUtAre) to its belonging to an earlier period. The shift, 
irig of meaning whereby disner ceased to be applied to the 
first meal of the day, white its form ceased to recall L. 
jtjknium^ or OP', jtftner, would facilitate tlie .subsequent 
introduction of desjetiner 'eixtXx the retiuired form and sense.] 

1 . intr. To cal the princij-ial meal of the day, now 
usually taken .it or.ifter mid-day ; to t.ike Dinner. 
Const, on or upon (what is eaten), off (a stock or 
supply). 

»97 R. Glouc (1724) 558 [Hii] nolde banne weiidc 
a vot, ar-hii dinede here. cx3«o Seuyn Sag. (W.) 38 w 
P'or my wil e.s with thain to diiic. t%a I^angl. P. Pi. A. 
Prol. I os Goode gees and grys, Gowe dyne, gowe ! c X430 
Siam Puer 64 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 31 AncI where-so-euere 
h<)U be to digne or to suppe, Of gcntilnc.s take .salt with 
hi knyf. X5 ^-M T’indalk John xxi. 12 Jesus sayde vnto 
them ; come and dyne IWvclif, etc jc; Rest. Pers. bretik 
your fast), a X533 Li>. Renners l/uon Ixii. 217 They rose 
herd masse, & dynid. xsoo .Spen.ser /*. O. i. ix. 35 His 
raw'-bone cheekes. . Were suronke into his tawes, a.H lie did 
never dine. x6o3 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. iii. 159, I am 
fame to dine and sup with water and bran. 1709 Si eelb 
iatUr No. 104 p I Jenny .sent*mie Word she would come 
and dine wiili me. xtBr Cowi’Er Gilpin 195 All the world 
would If wife should dine at Pldmonton, And I should 
dine at Ware. 18x7 Bvros AV//<i xliii, I rIro like to dine 
on bccaficas. >841 4 er-son Ess.. Htroism Wk.s. (Bohn) 
I. X06 A great man sorccly knows how he dines [br] how 
he dresses. x886 Besant i hiidr. Gibeon i. x, Malcnda dines 
oil cold tea ami bread. 


b. Phrases. To dim forth or out\ to dine away 
from home. To dim with Duke Humphrey ; to 
go diuncrless. 

Of this phrase the origin is not altogether clear. In the 
17th c it was associated with Old St. Paul's, London, and 
said of those who, while others wore dining, pas.sed their 
time walking in that place, or sitting in ' the chair of Duke 
Humphrey*, or *at Duke Humphrey’s table*. According 
to Stowe, the monument of Sir John Beauchamp there was 
'by ignorant people misnamed to be' that of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, .son of Henry IV (who was really buried 
at St. Albans). Wares says an (adjacent) part of the church 
was termed Duke Humphrey's Walk. (A diflerent origin 
is however given by Fuller.) ITie equivalent phrase in 
Edinhur^i appears to have been ' To dine with St. Giicii 
and the Earl of Murray ' (who was interred in St. Giles's 
Church) : see miot. x68o, and Irving Hist. Sc. Poetry 579. 

X590 SfiAXS. Com. Err. it. ii. axi If any aske you for your 
Ma.stcr, Say he diiie.s forth. [xMa G. Harvey Four Lett. 
(Wares s. v. Duke Humphrey), To seek his dinner in Poules 
with duke Humphrey. Br. Hall Sat. 111. vil 6 

Trow’st thou where he din’d to day? In sooth 1 saw him 
.sit with Duke Humfray.J Pennitess Pari. Threeui- 
bare Poets (Partner), Let me dine twim: a week at Duke 
Humphry's table. [1633 Rowley Match at Midn. 11. in 
HtxA. podsUyWll. ii^re they none of Duke Humj^rev’s 
furies ? Do you think that they devised this plot in Pniil’s 
to get .1 dinner? 1639 Mayne City Match in. iii. Ibid. 
XIll. 264 Your peitunotts father, who was wont To walk 
his dinner out in Pauls.. Yes, he was there As constant as 
Duke Humphrey.] xflgg P'uller Hist. Camb. (i8ao) 225 
Being, .loatli to pin himself on any table uninvited, he was 
fain to dine with the chair of duke Humphrey . . namely, 
reading of books in a stationer's shop in Paul's churchyard. 
a x66x -- Worthies, London (198), After the death of Duke 
Humphrey (when many of his former nliiis-inen were at a 

10. sse tor a meal’s meat,) this proverb did alter its copy ; to 
dine with Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerle.ss. 
x68o P’n. Semi'ILL Banishm. Poverty 87, 1 din'd with saints 
and noblemen, Even sweet St. Giles and the Earl of Murray. 
1748 Smolleii' Rod. Rand. Iv. (Farmer), My mistress and 
her mother must have dined with Duke Humphrey, h.id 1 
not exerted myself. 183$ Cou Hawker Diary (1893) II. 
88, I w.is obliged to *^ne with Duke Humphrey', and 
content myself with a few buns. [1858 Gen. P. Thomi«on 
A udi A It. 1 L Ixxviii. 33 To turn them all oVer to Duke 
Humphrey's mess.] 

1 2 . trans. To eat to have for dinner. Obs. 
fXjBo Sir Ferumh. 1277 5 yf ous sum what to dyne. 
ctfSb Chaucer Som^n. T. 139 'Now, nialster’, quod the 
wyf, 'What wil ye dine? ’ X470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. 
vili, She prayd hym to take a lytyl morsel to dyne. 

3 . To fuQiish or provide (a person) with a dinner ; 
to entertain at dinner ; to accommodate for dining 
purposes. 

Z399 Langl. Rick. Redeles in. fio The dewe dame 
dinctn hem . . And flbstrith hem fforthe till they file ktinne. 
1633 Rowley Match at Midn. 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley Xill. 
aS As much bread, .as would dine a sparrow. rtX7x^ M. 
Henry Whs. (1835) 11 . 674 He often dined the minister 
that preached. sBiS .Scott Guy M, xxvi, An uakcii tabic 
massive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and his 
merry men. xBm Lever //. Lorrer/uer i, Wc. .were dined 
by the cili/ens of Cork. X876 G. Meredith Heauch. Career 

1 1. xi. 197 The way to manage your Englishman . . is to dine 
him. zm lllustr. Loud. News 4 June 644 The saloon i* 
capable of dining 118 passengers. 

Dine (doin), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dinjs v.] 
The act of dining ; dinner. 

c 1400 Rout. Rose 6502 They ben so pore . . They myght 
not oonys yeve me a dyne. 1560 Rolland Crt. Penns iv. 
631 That tnay to thair dine sum dres thiune haislelie. 1793 
]iuKNs Auld Lang Syne iii, We tw.i hae paidlet i’ the burn, 
Frae mornin sun till dine. ?az8oo Fair Annie h Svmet 
Willie xiii. in Child Ballads (188s) in. Ixxiii. 194/1 When 
yc conic to Annie’s bower, She wifi be at her dine. 

Diner (d^i'noi^. [f. Dink V. + -KR.] 

1. (.)ne who dines ; a dinncr-giicst. 

z8x5 I.. Hunt Feast of Poets B The diners and hirnmids 
all crowded to know him. 1851 Mayne Reid .Scalp Hunt. 
ii, After the regular diners had retired. s88z Harped s 
Mag. I.XllI. 2 i 8 Dinners are far fewer than formerly, and 
the diners are chosen rather more exclusively. 

b. Diner-ont: otic who is in the habit of 
dining from home; csp. one who cultivates the 
qualities which make him an eligible guest at 
dinner-tables. 

1807-8 .Syn. .Smith Flymlev's Lett. Wks. 1859 11 . 162/1 
He is. .a diner out of the highest lustre. iBh Byron Juan 
xvL Ixxxii, A brilliant diner out, though but a curate. 1858 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. Poems sBw VI. 154 A 
liberal landlord, graceful diner-out. x86s Fraseds Mag. 
July 46 He was also a bm-xtivant, a 'diner-out' and a 
story-teller, and a man of convivial habits. 

2 . U. S. A railway dining car. 

1890 Commercial Gas. (Cincinnati) 29 Jun<^ One co.*ich, 
the chaircar, sleeper and diner. . overturned, Columbus 

(Ohio) Dispatch 3 Jan., A new dining car which .. is the 
first diner, .built by that company. 

Dlner(e, obs. forms of Dinner. 
liDinerO (<linrn7\ [Sp. dimro penny, coin, 
money :-L. denarius : cf. Denikr.] a. * A money 
of account in Alicante) the twelfth part of a sueldo’ 
(Simmonds Did. Trade 1858). b. A Peruvian 
coin, one (enth of the sol, equivalent to about \i. 
English. 

1835 i*. Kelly Univ. Cambist L s Each Sueldo being 
divided into xa Dineros. x868_ Seyd Bullicn ^147 The 
Spanish Assay Mark is . . xa dineros of 34 grains . . for 
Silver. 

t Dines. Obs, [?a corruption of Dignbbsr.] 
In ^r. By Gods dims, by God's dignity or honour : 
cf. Dentin, 


your birdspit. /bid, xoa He fight w»n me nut man 1 meet 
..by Gods dines. x6«5 Tfyaii Chev. 11. 1, .Gods dynes, 
I am an Onyon if 1 had not rather [etc.]. 

tDi&e'XiOi ts. Obs, rare, [f. Gr. BiFi^r-dt 
whirled round (f. to spin round ; cf. Kkos 

whirling, rotation) + -ic.] Of or belonging to 
rotation ; rotatory. 

x668 Glanvili. Plus Ultra x. 72 Of the Spots and Dinet* 
tick motion of the Sun. 

i Dineiicalf Obs, [f. as prec. + AiJ ^ prec. 

2646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. vi. V. 394 The ^n. .hath 
also a dineticall motion and rowles ufjpn its owne poles. 

This great Argument 


x^ Power Exp. Philos, ill. x68 
gainst the Dincticol Motion of tne J!.arin. S091 kay 
Creation (1714) 193 A spherical figure is most commodious 
for dineticaf motion or revolution upon its own Axis. 
Dinftll (di'nful), a. [f. Din sh, + -ful.] Full 
of din or resonant noise ; noisy. 

1877 Blackie Wise Menri The trumpet-tongued exploits 
of dinful war. 1889 A. t. Pask Eyes Thames 73 I’hc 
gong is beaten at quick intervals, but even that dinful 
.sound is not sufficient to keep one awake. 

Ding (dig), V. arch, or dial. Also 4-6 dyiig(e. 
Pa, t. sing, 4- dang (5- north,), 3-5 dong, 3-4 
dannge, 4-5 donge, 7 dung ; //. 4-5 dungen 
(•yn), dongen, 5-6 dong(e, 6-7 dung ; also 4-5 
donge, 4- (5- north.) dang ; 4 {south.) dynged, 
6 ding’d, dingde, 6-7 danged. Pa. pple. 3-6 
dungen (-yn, -in), 5 dwngyn, doungene, 4-5 
dongen (-yn, -un), 6- Sc. dung (6-7 doung, 6 
donge) ; also 6-7 {south.) dingd, ding’d. [Fre- 
quent from the end of the 13th c. (in later use chiefly 
northern), but not recorded in OE. Probably from 
Norse : cf. led. dengja to hammer, to whet a scythe, 
Sw. ddnga to ban]', thump, knock hard, Da. mnge 
to bang, beat. In Norse it is a weak verb, and 
the strong conjugation in Eng., which after 15th c. 
is Sc. or north, dial., may be on the analogy of sing, 
fling, etc. : cf. BitiNG.] 

f 1 . intr. (or absol.) To deal heavy blows ; to 
knock, hammer, thump. Ohs. (or ? north, dial,) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19356 (Edin.) [Hm wi)i suaitns )>ai haim 
.HiianK, and gremli on )>air corsis dange. c I30i> Havelok 2329 
pc.glcyiiien on be tabour dinge. 13. . Coer He L. 5270 Kyng 
Kicnarcl look his ax fill .strong, And on the Sarezyn he 
dong. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii. 179 Nojicr peter )>c 
porter • ne ixiul with his fauchon, Th.it u'oldc defende me 
neuenc dorc • dynge ich neuere so l.tte. 15. . Merry Jest 
Mylncr Abyngton 133 in Hiazl. E. P. /’.III. 105 With two 
staues in the stonre They dange thereon, wbyles they 
niyght tUmre. z8a8 Scott F, M. Perth xix, That Harry 
Smith's he.id w.ts a.H hard ns his stithy, and a haili clan of 
Highlandinen dinging at him? 

2 . tmns. To beat, knock, strike with heavy blows ; 
to thrash, flog. To ding to death ; to kill by re- 
peated blows. (Now dial., chiefly Sc. or north.) 

c 1300 Havelok 215 The king . . oftc dede liiin sore swinge, 
And wit hondcs smerte dinge. Ibid. 227 Thanne he h.TUctle 
bell .. ufte dungen. cirrS Melr. Horn. (1862) 71 Thai . . 
d.ingehym that hys booyblcdc. ci^Apol. /.oil, 38 He 
hat knowib his lordis wilie, & maad him not redy to do ficr 
after, schm be dongiin wi)» maiii diiigings. c 1400 Deitr. 
I roy 2135 Dyng horn to deth er any dyti ryse. c 1400 
yrttainetjfGaw. 3x67 With his tayl the erth he dang, a 2509 
Skelton Now sing we, 4c. 17 Behold my lx>dy, how Jewes 
it donge with . . scourges .strong. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. 
(1822) Jis He dang his hors with the s[)iirris. 2549 Compl. 
Scot. xvii. 251 He [the horse] vos put in ane cart to drug 
and drau, quhar he vas eiiy] dung 8c broddit. 1583-7 Bu- 
chanan Reform. Si. Andros Wks. (189a) zi Nor jit sal it 
lie leful to the said pedagogis to ding thair di.sciples. 1647 
H. More .VtmgofSoul 11. iii. iii. xxv, The rider fiercely 
dings His horse with iron heel. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 14 
To Ding, to Beat. x86a H islop Prozi. Scot. 88 He *s .sairest 
dung that’s paid wi’ his ain wand, Ram.sav Remin. 
v. 146 Let ae dcii ding anil her. Mod. .Suffolk coltoq. Say 
tliat again^ and I'll ding you in the head. 

t b. T o crush with a blow, smash. Obs. 
e 1380 Sir Ferumh. 104, [1] wil ka)>e on hem my mi)t ; & 
dyngen hem nl to doiistc. Stanviiukst dEneis iii. 

(Arb.) 89 Dingd with this squisuig and inassiue burthen of 
/Etna. 

t c. To thrust through, pierce (with a violent 
thrust). Sc. Obs. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. ix. xxix. (Jam.), Scho dang 
hir self with ane dagger to the hert. and fell down deid. 
Ibid. XV. ix. (Jam.), He dong hym throw the body with ane 
swerd afore the alter. 

3 . fig. To 'beat*, overcome, surpass, excel. 
[1500-M Dundar Poems xxxviii. 9 Dungin is the dcidly 

dragon Lucifer.) 2704 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (X733) 1. 24 
Auld springs wad iiitig the new. 18x4 Scott Ixvi, 
It dings Bmmawhapple out and out. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
Ding, to Miriiass or get the better of a person. 2803 
Stevenson Catriona xBB We’ll ding the CamphelU yet in 
their own town. Mod. Berwickshire Prav., Duns dings a’. 

4 . To knock, dash, or violently drive (a thing) hi 
some direction, c.g. away, down, in, out, off, over, 
etc. To ding down, to knock down, thrust down, 
overthrow, demolish ; to ding out, to drive out or 
expel by force. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. B. xa66 Di^ten dekenes to de)>e, 
dungen doun clerkkes. a 2340 M ampolb Psalter Cant. 504 
He dyngis out be deuyl fra ke hertls of his seruauntis. 
ct^Apol, Loti 71 If I bigge ageyn )ie king )mt 1 ding 
doun, I mak mesilfe q trespasor. c 14x5 Wvmtovn Crou, 
Yiii. xxvii. 36 Bot kai w.are dwngyn welle away. 1513 
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Douglas Mttiit x. v. 754 Manfully . . to wythstand At the 
cost syde. and dyn£ thame of the land, c tjsfis Lindksay 
(P itscottie) CkfVH. Scot, (7738) 64 His Thigh>Bone was 
dung in twoJl>y a Piece of a misframed Gun. a says Knox 
Hish J?4^Wks. 1846 1. Mullrei dang the sclatti.s offt 1 housis. 
>593 Nashx Chrisi’s T, 31 a, The bespraytng of mens 
brumes donge out against them, istf Marston Pygmai. 
V. 156 Prometheus . .is ding’d to hell. 1601 Pasqnil <9 
Kaih, 111. 4 Hee dings the pots almut. x6io B. Jon.so>} 
Ak^ V. V, Our. Downe with the dorc. Kas. ’Slight, ding 
it open. , 1613 Havwaro Norm. Kings 30 The Duke brand* 
tshing his sword . . dung downe his enemies on eucry side. 
1644 Milton Areo^. (Arb.) 57 Ready., to ding the book 
a coits distance from him. 1545 Rutherford Lett. 357 
Th.'it which seemeth to ding out the bottom of your com* 
fort.s. 1^ Urquhakt K flat's 1. xxvii, He., dang in 
their teetninto their throat. 1663 Spaldin« Trouh. Chns. /, 
(1839) 34 They masterfully dang up the outer court gates. 
s6y6 KemContu. BlaiPs Autooiog. ix. (1848) 145 Rudders 
being., dung off their hinges. x686 tr. Chardm's Trav. 
67 Wind . . which if it be violent dings ’em upon the const. 
17B3 Spanish Rivais% Sometimes he dings his own head 
against a post. x8x6 .Scott Oid Mart, xxviii, ‘ Vou and the 
wnigs hao made a vow to ding King Charles a(T the throne.* 
*® 7 « C. Gihhon Lack 0/ Gold xii, I have been . . trying to 
ding yo\x out of my head. x886 Hall Caine Soh of Uagar 
I. i, ‘ That ’s the way to ding ’em oucr.* 

b. Without extension, neuter fasHve^ 

as in * a loaf that cuts badly 
1756 Burns A Dreoin iv, But Fads nrecheels that winna 
ding. An* downa be disput^. Mod. Sc. Pratt. Facts are 
.stubborn things; they'll neither ding nor drive [i. c. they 
Ct-in neither be moved by force as inert masses, nor driven 
like cattle]. 

1 6 . intr, (for rtfi.) To throw oneself with iorce, 
precipitate oneself dash, press, drive. Ohs. 

c sAoo Senvdene Bah. 1363 Tho thai dongen faste to*gedcr 
While the longe day endured. <-1430 Hymns P'irg. (1867) 
All they .schall io*gedyr drynge, And cuerychon to oher 
dyiige. e 1470 Henry W allege 1. 41 1 On ather side full fast 
oil him thai uange. 16x7 Dkav i on Moon Calf Poems (1748) 
183 I'iu-T • • drive at him as fast as they could ding. 

b. To precipitate or throw oneself down^ fall 
heavily or violently. To ding on : to keep falling 
heavily, as rain (but in this use, associated with 
heating on). ^Now only AVr.) 

c 1460 Tmimelcy Myst. (Surtees) 14 1 Grcatt dukes downe 
dynges for his grctiti aw. And hym lowtys. 1558 Lyndesay 
Monarche 1433 Fromc the Heuiti thcraiie doun d.ang Fourty 
d.'iyis and faulty nyclitis. 160a Man.ston Antouufs Kev. 
IV. iii, Wks. 1850 T. 133 As he he.'idlong lopsie turvie dingd 
downe, Hu still cri’d * Mcllida ! ' 1663 Spalding Trouh. 
Chas. I (1839) 44 A great rain, dinging on night and day. 

O, To throw oneself violently about, to ding, to 
bounce. To huff and ding: to bounce and swagger. 

1674 Ray S, .V IPords 64 To Ding^ to lling. x68o 
Netv Catch in Koxb, Ball. V. 349 Jack Presbyter huffs 
and dings, And dirt on the Church he fling.s. a 1700 B. K, 
Diet. Cant. Creiv^ To Huff and Ding^ to Bounce and 
Swagger. x7o6'7 Fakquhak Beaux* .'itrat. 111. iii, 1 dare 
not speak in the House, while that Jade (Hpsey dings about 
like a I'ury. 17x3 Ariiuitinot ymn Bull 11, iii, Uc huffs 
and dings at surh a rate, becau.se w’e will not spend the 
little we have lc‘fi. 

6. Ill imprecations ; «D.VRHt<. 11. dial. 

xBia Scott Nigel x.xvii, ‘ Deil ding your .saul, sirnih, canna 
yu niak haste.’ ax86o Maj. Jones Courtsh. (Bartlett), 
Von know it’s a dinged long ride from i’incvillc. x86x Geo. 
F-liot Silas M. 85 1 -jing me if 1 reincmlje r a sample to match 
her. 1870 Touroee Foots Err. (1883) 293 Ding iny buttons 
if she niivt more Southern than any of our own g.ils. 1883 
C. F. Smith in Trans. Amcr. Philol. Sac. 47 J^ing and 
dinged t moderate forms of an oath . . peculiar to the South. 

7 . Slang or Cant : (sec quot.). 

i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash DUt.^ Ding% to throw, or throw 
away.. To ding a person is to drop his acquaintance 
totally; .'ilso to quit hi-s company, or leave him for the 
time present. 

8. Arch. To cover a brick wall-surface with a 
thin coat of fine mortar, trowelled smooth, and 
jointed to imitate lirickwork, not necessarily fol- 
lowing the actual joints. 

X893 A. Beazf.i.ry in Let. ai Nov., An architect, who 
showed me the letter containing the word Dinging told 
me the verb is in living technical use. 1894 [see below]. 
Hence Di’uging vhl. sb. 

a X340 H AMPOi.K Psalter exxii. 3 pat he delyuer vs of .nil 
tcmptacioun Ik clyngynge. smo — />. Conse. 701a Dyng- 

S ng of devels with Tiamers gfowand. /X400 [see 3]. x 6 xx 
otgr., Eu/onsure, a beating or dinging. i8m Laxion's 
price Book 49 * Dinging (a coat of thick limc-wnite and the 
joints afterwards struck with a jointer)’. 

IMnff (dii|), fEchoic. Hut in use confounded 
with jJiNo vf and Drir v.] 

1 . intr. To sound as metal when heavily stnick; 
to make a heavy ringing sound. 

x8ao Shelley Qidipus i. 336 Dinging and singpng, From 
.slumber 1 rung her. 1848 Dickens Dombey ix, Sledge 
hammers were ainging upon iron all day long. xSyx Daily 
Nesos 30 Jan., 1 'he bellow of the bombardment . . has been 
dinging in our ears. 

2 . intr. To $))cak with wearying reiteration. Cf. 

Din V. 

xs8i in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (i84»-6) III. 658 To ding 
continuallie in his earcs, and to perswado him to thinke 
his raigne uiLsure, w.inting his mothers benedictioun. X847- 
Halliwkll, Dingf to taunt; to reprove. x88x Miss 
Jackson Word-bk.^ s.v., The Missis ’as bin dingin’ 

at me . . about Rcssey knittin’ the Maister a stockin’ in 
a day. x88a in fV. Woreesiersh. , 

^ To ding into tkt ears^ * to drive or force into 
the ears*, appears to unite this with DiHor^.i and 
Dinv, 


Dalrymplr tr. Leslio*s Hist Scot. iv. (1887) 931 
Inculcating and dinging it in the eirts and myiulcs of all. 
*773 Goldsm. .Stoops to Cong. 11. iii. If .l’n» to have any 
goM, let it come of itself, not to keep dinging it, dinging 
It into one so. 1533 Thackeray in Four C. L ett, 557 To 

try and ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue-proud 
English . . that there are some folks as good as they in 
America. 1879 Browning Ned Bratis 937 What else docs 
Hopeful ding Into the deafest car except— hope, hope'.s 
the thing? 

Hence Bi’nging vhl. sh. and ///. a. 
xBaoW. Irving Sketeh-bk.t BoaFs Head Tavern (1887) 
1 39 'I'hc din of carts, and the accursed dinging of the dust- 
! man’s bell. 

Bing (dig), shS diaL [f. DiNG lO] The act 
of dinging : a. a knock, a smart slap ; b. a vio- 
lent thrust, push, or driving. 

/ix8is Forwy Poc. E. Anglia^ Ding^x smart slap { parti- 
cularly with the l«ick of the h.ind. 1876 \Fkitoy Gloss.^ 
Ding^ a blow or thrust ; the disturbance of a crowd. ' A 
di^ on' a stour a commotion and dust. 

Binif, sh.^ and adv. The stem of Ding ».2, used 
AS an imitation of the ringing sound of a heavy bell, 
or of metal when struck. Often adverbial or with- 
out grammatical construction, esp. when repeated, 
x6oo SiiAKS. A. y. L. v. iii. 21 When Birds do sing, hey 
ding a ding, ding. x8ox M. G. Lewis Tales 0/ Wonder^ 
Grim White Woman xxiii, *Ding-a-ding ! ding-a-ding 1 ' 
Hark ! hnik ! in the air how the castlc-liells ring ! s8o8 
Mavnf. .Silkr Gun iv. 143 ]>ing, ding, ding, d.ing, the bells 
ring in. a 1845 Hood To Vauxhall s It hardly rains— and 
hark ihe bell ! - ding.dtngle. xStt Capekn Ba/i. Jjt Songs 
9a Whistling and cooing, Ding, down, dclly. 

f Confounded with Din sb. 

*749 J- Bay Hist. Reb. (1753) 383 The noisy ding of the 
great falls of water. x868 Doran Saints ^ Stn. I. Z14 The 
Puritan pulpits resounded . . with the ding of politics. 
tBing; sbe^ Ohs. Also dingo. Some kind of 
houschoU vessel. 

*594 A/r. in Archxol.XlNlU. Imprimis one great 
dinge for brnd iiij^ x6a4 Ihitl. 150 One trunck, one ding, 
one flagon. 

Ding, Sc. var. Digne a. Obs. worthy, 
t Bing-ding. Ohs. Also ding-dong. An 

expression of cride.anncnt. 

*Sfi 4 Bui.i.kvn Diai. agst. Pest (1888) 91 He goeth a 
woyng, my dyng, clyng ; and if he siiedcth, niy dcarlyng, 
what j^etteth he, my swetyng? x6or withals Pkt. fit My 
ding-ding, my darling. rtx6ix Bkal'M. & Fl. Fhitaster v. 
iv, Ia?t Philaster be deejier in r<'.([ucht, my ding dongs, My 
pairs of dear indentures, kings of clubs. 

Bi2lg-dOllg(di*gd/7’g), adv.tsh.n.m\ a. [Echoic.] 

A. adv.f or without {rrammatical construction. 

1 . An imitation of the sound of a bell. 

fXS6o T. Rychardes in Collier Hist. Dram. 

Poetry (1870) 11 . 376 [In the midst of his play he hears ihtl 
's.Ttmce bell goc ding dong'. x6xo Siiaks. Temp. i. ii. ^03 
Full fadoni fine thy Father lies .. .Sca-Nlinphs hourly ring 
his knell. (Burthen : ding dong) H.nrke now I hcaic tlunn, 
ding-dong Ixdl. 1675 Dkyden Mistaken Hush. 1. ii, 'I'hc 
Gold in his Pocket Chimes ding dong. 1844 Dickens 
Christm, Carol v, Chi'.!), clang, hatnmer ; ding, dong, bull. 
Bull, dong, ding. Ax88a Roksktti Wks, (1890) 11 . 343 And 
liclls say ding to bells that answer dong. 

2 . ‘ Hammering away ' at a subject ; in good 
earnest, with a will. 

R. Wild Potd. Licen. 79 Their Ie.irncd men will 
write Ding-dong. stBoiy\v.KV Cains Marins in. ii, 'rhuy 
arc at it ding dung. 17x9 D'Uri-ey Pills (1873) VI. 361 Wc 
rallied the Church niilitant, And fell to work iiing-<long, Sir. 
18x5 Miss Mpi-ord in I/Kstrange Life (1870) II. Z07, 

1 slmll s*it to work at the ‘ Heiress’ ding-dong. 1888 F.l* 
woKTtiY W. Somerset Word‘ljk.j Ding along, in good u;irncst, 
with a will . . We in to it ding-dong, hammer and tongs. 

B. sb. 

1 . The sound of a bell, a repeated ringing sound ; 
a jingle of rime in verse or song ; al.so a bell or 
other instrument that makes a ringing sound. 

c xs 5 o T. Rvciiardes Misogonus in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry 375 (Th<i old gentleman pulls the points 

off his own hose to give them as a rcwanl to Ciicurgus, 
who calls them 'ding-dongs’, and rejoices that some of 
them have ‘golden noses *,] 1611 Cotch,, Dindan, the 

ding-dong, or ringing out of bells. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 

0. 3/9 Her .Sing-Songs, .souiiil .'is well as Country Ding- 
longs. («x8a5 WooxiPair'd not Match'd i.v. If the bull 

Would ring her knell, I’d make a gay ding-dong of it. 
1854 Emerson Lett, ft Soc. Aims^ Poet, 4- I mag. Wks. 
(B^n) III. 158 Who would hold the order of the .’ilmanac 
-SO fust but for the ding-dong, *'J’hirty days h.'iih September, 
etc.’? Ibid. 160 They do not longer value rattles .ind ding- 
dongs, or barbaric word-jingic. 

2 . Horology. An nrmngement for indicalitig the 
quarters of the hour by the striking of two bells of 
different tones. Also attrib. 

i8>a .Scott Nigel i, O ! St. Dunstan has caught his eye . . 
he stands astonished as old Adam ,Tnd Eve ply their ding- 
dong. x86o K. H. Dknison Clocks 4 WaUhes (1867) 170 
When there arc more than 2 IajIIs^ the hammers are worked 
by a chime barrul, because the chimes arc not generally ihe 
same thing repeated, as they are with ding dong quarters. 
Ibid, s^l This may be .. m;ide to indic.*itc half quarters .. 
at about 50 min. past the hour .. the clock would strike 
3 ding dong.s and one l>cll more. 

3. A term of endearment ; « Ding-ding, q. v. 

C. adj. (alliib, use.) 

1 . Of or jiertaining to the sound of bells or the 
jingle of rime. 

Ding-dong theory, in Science of Lang., a humorous name 
for the theory which refers the primitive elements of lan- 
guage to phonetic expression naturally given to a con- 
ception as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, 


the utterance thu-s called forth being compared to the sound 
naturally emitted by .t sonorous body when struck. 

xj^ Southev Lett. (1856) 1 . 9 You complain of the bells 
at Portsladc, dingdong x8se — - Devits Walk w In 
ding dong chime of sing-song rhyme. sSya A. J. Ellis 
Presid. Addr. to Philol. Soc. 10 ’Jake the three principal 
theories, irreverently termed Poobfoohi BowatHtw/ and 
Ding-dong / ^ /bid. 13 I'he Ding-dong theory so far as 

I know, received no other name; let ti.s call it symphonesis, 
x88o 1 ). Asiif.r tr. /.. Geiger's Hist. Hum. Race 98 It has 
in Engbnd been called the din{^-dong theory. 

2 . Characteri7,cd by a rapid succession or alterna- 
tion of blows or vigorous strokes ; vigorously main- 
tained, downright, desperate, JHng'dong race \ a 
neck-.and-ncck race. 

1864 Daily Tel, 7 Dec., A tling-dong race ensuctl for the 
remainder of the disiance. 1870 Daily News 7 Dec.. i:oiild 
they hold the place under such a ding-<long pulling ? 1879 
l*aU tiMN Budget 17 Oct. 93 I'u rend tne . . story ui 
that ding-dong fighting. 1883 W. E. Nokrin No AV«» 
Thing 111 . XXXV. 324 If it caine to <t regular ding-dong 
tussle between us. 1883 E; Pennell-Ei.miurkt Cream 
Leicesiersh. 333 By help of cxaiiiple and ding-dong detcr- 
nmialion. 

0. dial, * Great, startling, extraordinary.’ 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. ».v., f vc gotten a job . . the wages 
bin nothin' very ding-dong. 

D. Comb, ding-dong-do’ggedly adv. {ftonce- 
wdi)^ with vigorous and dogged repetition of effort. 

1870 Dickens Lett. (r88o) II. 439, 1 hnvu been most per* 
sevcringly and ding-dong-do)!;£edly at work. 

Billg-do*nff| V. [Echoic : cf. prec. sb.l 

1 . intr. To ring as a bell, or like a liell ; also Jig. 
in reference to persistent or monotonous rejietition. 

1659 Tokkiano, Tintiltarc, to jangle, to gineic, to ding- 
dong, or ring tihrill and sh.'irp, as some beils do. 1837 
(‘ari.vi.r Fr. Rev. 11. iv. i, But hark . . the tocsin logins 
ding-Uong-ing. a x84< Barham tngol. Leg.^ Knight 4 
Loiiy, First dinner bcTl rang out its euphonious cliiiig At 
five . . and the Iasi Ding-donged, .at )iulf-pa.st. 1890 /yaily 
Nnvs 2 Jan, sti J>he rarely takes up .t new song . . year by 
year she ‘ ding-ilongs at the Stime old diltiv.s’. X89X (f. 
Mkredith (b/r of our Comi. (1899) 136 You could have 
haininer-Diiilcd and ding dunged to your heart’s content. 

2 . trans. To assail with constant repetition of 
words, b. 'Fo rejieat with mechanical ri‘gnlarity. 

*797 "!'• Park Sonnets 8.s Honest Nod Whose jealous wife 
ding-dongs him. 1854 W. Wai ekwoki m Eng. 4 Rome 173 
.Sonic men. .dare to ding dong in our ears the words. 
Bingo (dind^), sh. Also 7 dindge. [See next.] 
A broailish dint or depression on a surface caused 
by a knock or blow ; a sliuht hollow or indentation, 

1611 CoTCK., Bossclnre^ a bniise, dindge. or diiU, in a 
peece of phitr, or mellall.^ <844 Bami okd Life 0/ Kadual 
43 lii.s hut was napless, with . . dingus on the crown. x 85 a 
Mfc.s. Kiddki.l World in Church xvii. (1865)189 In my keep- 
ing your pride sh.ill not even get a dinge, 1884 Cheshire 
Gkss.f Din^^e, :in iiulcntatiun. *894. Times 27 Oct. 8/1 'I’he 
paint only Is .scMtched, and there i-s not a dent or dinge 
anywhere else. 

BinfifOf Also 7 dindge. [app. a northern 
dialect word, of rcant appearance in literature; 
ori;jin uncertain. 

Possibly representing an curlier *denge from ON. d^n^a 
li) luimmer, bang, beat : sec I Mnc 7 f., and cf. singe from (JlD. 
sf’ugan : - sangyan. But later onomatopceic origin from 
dint seems ahso ;}os.sible.l 

trapis. 'To make a bro.'idi.sh hollow or dc]:>rcssion 
in the surface of (anything), as by a knock ; to dint, 
brnisc, batter. 

x6xx CoTCR., Bosseler, to dindge, or bruise, to make a dint 
ill vessel! of mcttall, or in a pcccc of plate. >66a Lonsdale 
Gloss.^ Dinge, to dint, to bruise, to iimke n hoiltm. 1871 
Daily Ncios 21 Sept, Its bm.s.s scabbard i.s dinged .'ind bent 
in two or three places. 1888 Khrffeld Gloss., Dinge, to 
indent, to bruise. (It rhymes wilh/r/stA'e.) 

Hence Dinged (dind.:{d) ///. a, ; dinged work, 
repoussd work in metal. 

1874 Knight Dirt. MeeJu, Dinged-work, work embossed 
by blows which depress one siiriace .iiid raise the other. 
sBBs Fitzpatrick Lfff T. N. Burke 1 . '239 A heavy long* 
t.'iilcd coat and .'i dinged high h.it. 

Binge, dial, or rare colloq. [Belongs to 
Dingy a.] trans. To make din^y. 

18x3 I.AMu Elia Ser. 11. Amh us Redtv., \ suit, originally 
Ilf a sad l»ruwn, but which .. h.Ts hceti dinged into a true 
prufessioiial wiblc. 1883 Chamh. Jrnl. 535 ‘ My cabin is 
rathur dinged ’ was the njwlogy of the oyster dredger a.H he 
ushered me into his yawl. 1891 Rutland Gloss., s.v., It 
tliiiges 0>r ?dingics) iny hands sitting in iho hou.se. 

Dinged ppl. : sec Ding v.^ 6. 

Dinged (dind.^jd), ppl. a.^ : sue Dinge v.i 
Dingeo. nonre-wd. [f. DiNGiiY: cf. Baiigek.] 
One of the crew of a dinghy, 

1836 E. Howard R. ReeftT xxxvt, 1 ordered the dingees 
to be piped away. 

t Dinger. D/vj. ? '--DinojA 3 

*533 J. Kknk in Weaver Welts Wills (iBg/a) 40, Ij candel- 
.slyks of Jalyn, vj dyngers of pewter. 

II Binghy, dingey (di’ngi). Also 9 dingy, 
dingee, dinghee. [a. Hindi fehgt or t^iitgi small 
boat, wherry-lxiat, dim. of tfHigd, rfdhgd, a larger 
boat, sloop, coasting vessel. The spelling with 
h in Eng. is to indicate the hard g."] 

1. Ori^nally, a native rowing-boat in use upon 
Indian rivers ; of various sizes and shapes, resem- 
bling sometimes a canoe, sometimes a wherry. In 
the West of India applied to a small sailing-boat 
used on the coast. 
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[1794 ^ Sea$HaHsfu^ 1. 94a Diu^as are vesMls 

iiKcd at i)ombay..and arc navigated sometimes by rowing 
with paddlcH. They have one mast .. which rakes much 
forward. On the mast is hoisted a sail . . resembling a 
settee-sail.] 18x0 T- WiLLiAMSON E. /«//. yade Metum 
1 1. 150 larger pieces of water there are usually 

tanoe.s or dingies. x8^ Munoy Pen 4- Pencil Sk, Ind. 1 1. 

1. |8 A little cliiighce, or Ganges wherry. 1839 Burni'S 
Trav. Pekhara (ed. a) 1. 15 We were met by several 
‘dingu'.s’ full of armed mcn.^ 1845 Stocoueler Itandbk. 
ifrii. hulia (1854) 185 Wherries, or ilinghees, ni.anned by 
two rowers aiid a steorsm.'ui, are to lie found in numbers at 
ail the wharfs. 1851 (ircat Exhih, Offn\ Cat. 11. 909 The 
Dingee or Buin-ho.'it of llombay, is a small boat, from 12 to 
70 feet in length, .with a raking mast, and a yard the .same 
length as the boat. Ibid, gio Cutch Dingee. These vessels 
arc from 30 to 50 feet in length . . some of them are decked 
wholly, others only abaft the mizen ma.st, and a small part 
forward. 1879 F. Poi.lok .S'^art lirit. bunnah I. 19 We 
set out on our hopclesi; task in a small dinghy. 

2 . Hence extended to small rowing-bo.its ii.wd 
elsewhere : spec. a. ‘ a small extra boat in men-of- 
war and merchant ships* (Smyth Sailor* s IVord- 
M.) ; also, the boat or ‘ tender ^ of a yacht, steam- 
launch, or similar craft ; b. a small pleasure row- 
ing-boat ; usually on the Thames, a small light 
skiff, clinker-built, for one, sometimes two, pair 
of sculls, and with or without outriggere. 

1838 Marryat Midsh. Easy xi, Jump up here and lower 
down the dingey. 1845 Darwin I'oy. Nat. viii. (1879) 

Mr. Chaffers took the dingey and went up two or three 
miles further. 1873 Daily Netvs 16 Aug., Credit must., 
he given to the Kcuiiers for even VL'titunng out in their little 
dingic.s in such rough water. i88a Nakk.s Seamanship 
(ed, 6) T47 A dingy is.. useful for landing the men. z8^ 
lllustr. Loud. Ne 7 os 20 Sept. 268/3 ’J’hey had but just time 
to get into the dinghy, a boat 13 ft. lung and 4 ft. wide 
. , in which (hey drifted nearly a (nou.saiid miles across the 
Atlantic. x8^ Act 48-9 /'/V /. c. 76 6 ng Tlie term ‘ vessel ' 
.shall include any . . boat, randan, wherry, skiff, dingey, 
.shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

3 . Cot/td. dinghy-man. 

1878 D. Kemp I'ackt .1- boat .^ailin^ (i88u) 518 Dinghy- 
man. The man who h.vs charge of the dinghy of .a yacht, 
who.ie duty it i.s to go .a.shure on errands. 

Binmy (di*nd.?ili), aih. 1 [f. J )iNOi’ a. -h -i.y 2.] 
In a oingy manner; with a dirty or dull black 
.appearance. 

i8a6 Lit. Somieuir 102 This wainscotting .. looks but 
dingily. 1830 Fraser's I. 757 I'rowsers, dimly and 
dingily seen through the scpamtion of his swullow*tailcd 
co.it, 1837 Hawthurnk Tiuie-told T. (1851) 11. xv. 226 
VoiidcT dingily white remnant of a huge snow-bank. 

f Dingily, Obs. mncc-wd. [? f. Ding 7^] 

? Forcibly, as one that dht^s a thing down. 

rti55S I’liii-POT Exam. ^ ICrit. (Parker) 370 These .. do 
confute so dingily the sentence and s^’ing of Fluribell. 

DingineSS (di'ml.^in<'s). [f. Dingy 17 . 4"NK.ss.] 
The quality or condition of being dingy ; disagree- 
able want of brightness or freshness of colouring. 

^ x8i8 in Tono. 1824 W. Irving 'J\ Trax>. 1. 208 Sometlung 
in. .the diiiginess of my dress, .struck the clerks with rever- 
ence. 1867 'rwor.i.oi-E Chron. Parset IJ. xlv. 10 A certain 
dingincss of appe.ar.ince is respectable. 1888 Mi.s.s I’iRAudon 
Fftial Three i. kij l hcrc was not even a flower-box to redeem 
the dingiiiess of the outlook. 

Dingle fdi ijg’l}, sb. [Of uncertain origin. A 
single example meaning ‘deep hollow, abyss’ 
is known in 13th c. ; otherwise, the word ap- 
pears to have been only in dialectal use till the 
17th c., w hen it began to appear in literature. In 
the same sense dimhle is known from the i6th c. 
Dimhle and dingle might be phonetic doublets : cf. 
crumble ajid ctvttgle.'] A dee]) dell or hollow ; now 
usually applied t^app. after Milton) to one that is 
closely wooded or shaded with trees ; but, accord- 
ing to R,ay and in mod. Yorkshire dialect, the name 
of a deep narrow cleft between hills. 

a 1040 Smvles IVarde in Cott. Horn, 263 His nines ant 
his domes |»e derne beof) ant deopre |»cn eni sea dingle 
l=:abj'.ss of the .sea: cf. Ps. xxxv. 6 Fnlg. Judicia tua 
abyssus muUa]. 1630 Dr.\yio.n Muses E/hium ii. 29 In 
r>inglv.s (leepe, ond Mountains horc . . They cumbated the 
tiisky Boarc. 1634 Miiton Cantus 311, I know each lane, 
and everv alley green, Dingle, or bushy dell of this w'ikl 
wood. 1036 jA.MK.s Iter Lane. 357 Among.st y* Dingles and 
y* Apennines. 1674 Ray M C. Words ij Dingle, a small 
dough or valley between tw'o steep hills. 1757 Dvek 
Fleece i. 134 Dingles and dell.s by lofty fir embow rd. 1796 
.SoiM iifcv Occas. Pieces v. Poems II. a«6 .Seek some .seques- 
tered din^lc'.s coolest .shade. i8to Scott Lmly 0/ L. iii. i. 

12 Botli held and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell. And solitary 
heath, the signal knew. 1876 Whitby Gloss. ^ DingUy a ! 
cleft or narrow valley between two hills. 

Hence Di’ngSy tr., abounding in dingles, of the 
nature of a dingle. 

1841 lIoix-.wjN liht. Novthmhld. it. HI. 393/a Stone- 
i-.rofi burn.. joins the dirigly channel of the nrook. 1855 
Chtimh. Jrnl. Ill, ufto Sweet dingly dells and bo.sky lowers, 

Dingle Cdi*qg’l), tj. [in sei\sc i app. dim. of 
Ding i;.2 ; cf. tingle, Jingle. But in the other 
senses mixed up with dindle and iingle.] 

1 . tntr. To ring as a l^jU, or glass; to tinkle, 
jingle. Hence Bi'ngHng vhl. sb. 

xto7 pRAf.o /Wwr (1865) 11. 220 Thus north and south, 
and e.Tst and west, The rhimes of Hymen dingle. 1840 
A //lA & Fork 16 Aiftid the dingling of glasses. 

1 2 . intr. To ring or tingle, as Ihc ears with sound. 
,*573“8® *■"*' Alv. D 750 Dingle or dindle : mine cares 

nng. or dtngle, iiniunt anres. 
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8. inlr. and tram. To tingle (with cold, a blow, 
etc.). 

18^ R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art (1862) 18 If its 
n.'irticlc.s happen to be set a-vtbrating by a Blmrp dingling 
blow. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss.t Dingle, to tingle. * I’ve 
nettled mysen, an’ my fingers dingles unbemble.' z8M A'. W. 
Line. Gloss, a. v., My arm begins to dingle and feel queer. 

4 . intr. To vibrate with sound ; Dindle v. 2. 
1833 Scott Wav. xliv, ‘Garring the very stane-and-lime 
wa’s dingle wi’ bis iicreeching.* (So later edd. ; original 
cd., 1814, had dinnle, the Scotch form of Dindi-r.] 

I Dingle-bird. [f.DiNoLRii.i] The bell-bird 
I of Australia, melanophrys. 

I 1870 W11.SON Austral. Songs 30 The bell-likc chimlngs of 
! the distant dingle-bird. 1883 Hakeur Poems 78, 1 , . list 
i the tinkling of the dingle-bird. 

Dingle-dangle (<ii‘i)g'li^a->‘ijg’l), adv., sio, 
and a. [redupr f. Danule. Cf. Icel. and Sw. 
dingla to dangle, Da. dingle to dangle, to bob.] 

A. adv. In a dangling m.anner ; hanging loosely. 

I 1598 F1.0RI0, Spendoloue, dingle-dangle, dangling dowtie. 

[ x6ix CoTtjH., 'Pribalier. .id goc dingle dangle, wig wag. 

I 1785 Warton Notes on Afilton (T.), By dingle., he un- 

dersiands boughs hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of 
the dell. 

B. sb. A dangling or swinging to and fro; 
concr. a dangling appendage. 

x6ta Mabhe (r. AlematPs Guzman D' A If. 11. 240 With 
as many Bobs and other Dingle-I'langlcs hanging at every 
one of these. 170a Vandrccjh False Friend 11. t, He'll l>c 
hanged : and then what lw.uiiiesof thcet. .Why, the honour 
to a dingle-dangle by him. 1859 Caet. Chamier Jouru. 
France, etc. 1. xi. 173 Rustic beauties, who. .adorned their 
hair with sih'er skewers iuid with dingle-dangles. 

C. adj. Hangingloo-selyand moving to and fro; 
swinging, dangling. 

/ri693 Urquhaht Rabelais ill. 11 (Jam.) This dingle- 
dangle w.Tggirig of my tub. X746 Brit. Mag. 994 ThLs 
dingle dangle Figure of Gallantry that capers next. 

So Di'Affle-da-ngle v.^ to hang loosely dangling 
or swinging to and fro. 

163a Sherwoop, To dingle-dangle. tribalUr. 1708 Wil- 
son, etc. If. IWrruius Arbiter 46 Puiplc I'aKsels and 
FringR.s dingle dangle about it. z8^ Lonsdale Gloss., 
Dingle-dangle, to dangle loosely . . said of pendulous or 
swinging objects. 

Di'ngle-dangl^v rare'-^. [f. Ding-dong: 
cf. DiNGLii i».] A dingling or rinmng of metal. 

1708 Motteox Rabelais v. i. (1737)3 This dingle dangle 
with P.ans, Kettles, and Basons, the Corybuutin Cymbals 
of t'ybclc. 

So Bi‘2igle-do‘iiirl9 V. [after Ding-dong]. 

1850 Caper N Puxl. 4- Songs 41 The dinner-bell, the dinner- 
bell. That dingle dongles through the dell. 

Dingne, obs. form of Dignk <1., Dine v. 

11 DinffO (di‘ijgt7). [Native Australian name in 
j an oba. dialect of N.S. Wales. 

' The nearest name in Ridley Knmilaroix^jOnghbXaxh^ 

I (now^probably extinct) language of George’s River; in the 
I extinct Turuwul of Botany Iktyj the name yi^JdgAng.'\ 

! The wild, or scmi-domcsticatcd dog of Australia, 
Cams dingo, 

1789 'rENCH botany Pay 83 The only domestic animal they 
{the Aborigines] h.ave is the dog, wliich in tbeir language 
is called Dingo. 1700 J. Huntkk App. White's Voy. A'’. A’. 
Wales Wks. *1817 tY. 493 A Dingo, or Dog of New South 
W.alcs. s8oa G. Barrington /list. N. Wales xi. 430 
The Dog or Dingo h.ark$ In a way peculiar to it.self. i89> 
Mcndy Our Antipodes vi. 153 The dingo, warragal, or 
native dog (hxjs not hunt in packs. x868 Carlkton A astral. 
Nights 5 'Ilic fierce dingo’s hideous eye. z88a lllustr, 
Sydney AVws 26 .Vug. 5/3 The. .sundowners, .arc becoming 
as rare ns the dingoes 

t Dillflptlirift (diTjJrift). Obs. [f. Ding v.^ + 
Tniiii<Tj A spendthrift, a prodigal. 

1567 Drant Horace' Sat. i. (R.), Wilic thou therefore, a 
drunkanl be A ding thrift and a kn.atic? 1979 K. Hake 
Nexoes Poxvlcs Churchyarde Eijb, That gallowc.s .should 
such Dingthrifts lecfimpence. 1604 Sanoerhon Serni. 
(1632) 494 The Ding-thrifts proverl.ic is, Lightly come, 
lightly goe. z68i W. Robertson /’A/ymco/. Gen, (1693) xi6o 
'I'lic spi:ndthrifi or dingthrift had spent that money also. 

attril\ >597-8 Be. Hall Sat. iv. v. 59 The ding-thrift 
heirc, his shift-got summe mispent. 

2 . 'The name of an obsolete game. 

131a in Mem. Ripon II. 72 Will. Pistor de Rjiion .. fuit 
inventor, .ciijusd.'im ludt pestiferi et a jure rcproliati, qui in 
vulgari dicitur Dyngcihryftes. [i887ylTflR/fW>'3Scpt. 147/3. 1 
Hence Dl'ngtliidlfty a., prodigal, wasteful. 

R* Yocsce Agst. Drunkards 3 What may the many 
millions of these ding thrifty dearth-makers consume. 

Dmgy (di'nd.^i), a. [A recent word of obscure 
origin ; not recognized by Dr. Johnson. Richard- 
son (1837) says * Dingy dinginess arc common 
in speech, but not in writing*, and gives only quot. 
1790 (sense a). If Pegge*s and Ellis's word he 
the same (which from the ambiguity of the spell- 
ing ng is uncertain) it would appear to be a 
south-eastern dialect word which has slowly made 
its way into literary use. 

It has been conjectured to be a deriv. of dun^ which is 
favoured by the exnlanation of sense i, given by Pegge, and 
in other dialect glossaries; but the pronunciation should 
then have been (fliqik Also the early quots. for sense a 
appear to refer solely to colonr."] 

1 . dial. Dirty. 

1738 Prcoe Kenikisms, Dingy, dirty. Z749 W. Ellts 
Shepherds Guide 351 What we, In Hertfordsmie, call tag- 
ging a sheep . . is cutting . . away, with a pair of isnears, the 


dingy wool from the hinder parts. s868 Berksk. Gloss., 
y>/>rg^(*g*. soft), coated with dirt. , , „ , 

2 . Of a (disagreeably) dark and dull colour or 
appearance ; mrmerly applied to a. naturally 
blackish or dusky brown colour ; but now usually 
implying a dirty colour or aspect due to smoke, 
grime, dust, weathering, or to deficiency of day- 
light and freshness of hue ; and so of deprcciatoiy 
connotation. 

179X R. I^LOYD Progress of Efror xxiii. Black was her 
(Envy’s] chariot, drawn hy dragons dire.. And land their 
dingy car on Caledonian plain, sytt Sir I. Hu l Hist. 
Amm. §6 (Jod.] 7'he smoaky and dingy black are eiuiily 
distinguishable in it. 1790 G. Ellis tr. Athelstan's Ode 
Victory 27 in Spec. Eng. Poetry (T.), On the dingy sea 
fmistransl. of OE. on dinges {/iynges, dyniges, dimes) mere} 
Over deep waters, Dublin they seek. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 374 The dingy vault, in whose profundity we were 
lost. 1796 )/u/l Adrvr/iser 97 Feb. 2/3 The dingy mother 
Lan African woman] rov’d With eager step, and sought her 
child. i8a6 Disraeli I dv. Grey 111. vii, Its plumage of a 
dingy, yellowish white. 1837-0 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. iiL 1. 
8 60. 180 Herds of bufiaIoe.s, whose dingy hide . . contrasted 
with I he greyish hue of the Tuscan oxen. 1854 H a wthumne 
Eng. Note bks. (1879) 1. 358 A dim, dingy morning. >895 
Macaulay Hist. Plug. I V. 603 Wretchedly printed on scraps 
of dingy p.'iper such a.H would not now be thought good 
enough for street ballads. 1866 C. Macimnald Ann. Q, 
Neighh. xiii. (1B78) 26B A great Aided room, in which the 
prevailing colour was a dingy gold. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xxxv. (1878) 280 His clothes getting dingier .. summer by 
summer. >884 Alanck. Exam. >3 May 5/2 More disTgree- 
able than the dingy weather and unlovely streets without, 
b. fig. Shabby, shady in reputation. 

1B59 Thackeray II. 319 Doing me the honour 

to introduce me by name to several dingy acquaintances. 
i88f H. James Portr. Lady xxi, 1 know plenty of dingy 
peoi>ic ; 1 don’t want to know any more. 

3 . Comb.^ocidingy-looking ii^].\ frequently quali- 
fying colours, as dingy white j yellow^ etc. 

>774 Strange in Pkil. Trans. LXV. 40 Angular tapilll 
, . of a ding>'-whiti.sh colour. >838 T. Brale Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale (1839) 377 A crowd of dingy-looking natives. 
1879 W. McIlwraitk Guide Wigtcmmshire 45 The church 
is a dingy-looking edifice. 

Dingy^ var. of Dinghv. 

Dinio (di'nik), a, and sb. rare - *>. [f, Gr. dii^-os 
a whirling T -10.] 

A. aaj. Relating to dizziness or vertigo. B. sb. 
A medicine used to cure dizziness. Also Di*&ieal 
a.f in same sense. 

[1706 PiiiLi.iEH (ed. Kersey), Diniea, Medicines against 
Di7/ines.s.) xyat Bailey, Dtuicks, Mcklicines against the 
Vertigo or Diz/inef-s in llie Head. xSj^-fiy C. A. Harris 
Diet. Med, Terminal., Dinivat, medicines which relieve 
vertigo. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ pink, of, or belonging to, 
giddiness. Also, applied to medicines that remove giddiness. 

Dining (d»i*niq , vhl. sb. [f. Dine v. + -ing •.] 

1 , 'I'he action of the verb Djnr ; a dinner. 

J a t4oo Arthur t^aPere was Vrweyn Jw kynge Of scotte.s 
at bat dynynge. 1840 Crash aw Poems 212 Whole days and 
suns devoured with endless dining. 0815 Jane Austkn 
Persnas. (1833) I. viii. 268 This was but the beginning of 
other dinings and other meetings. x8w Carlylk P'r, Rev. 
III. III. iii. (1857) 1 1. 227 Dinings with the Girondins. 

atfrib. >806 Svo. Smith Elem. .Sk, Mor. Philos. (1850) 
332 Dining and supping virtin-s. 1831 Caki.vle Sort, Res. 
i. xi. Dining repartees and other ephemeral trivialities, 
b. Dining-out \ dining out of one's own house. 
s86i Wii-soN & Geikik Mem. pi. Forbes iii. 83 Occ.Tsional 
dinings out and tca-drinkings are recorded. >877 Tyndall 
in Daily Navs 2 Oct, 2/4 Faraday . . formally renounced 
dining out. 

2 . Comb, with sense 'used for dining*, as dining- 
cap, -ball, -parlour, -place \ + dining-bed, the 
couch on which the Romans reclined at table 
{pbsl) ; dining-oar, -carriage, -ooaoh, a railway 
carriage filled uj) for dining on the journey ; 
dining-ohambersE Dining-room ; dining-tablo, 
a table for dining at ; spec, a rectangular tabic 
with legs at the four corners, and capable of en- 
largement by the insertion of Iraves. 

15B1 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. Ixxxii. (x59>) 46 Otho stand- 
ing vpon his ^dining bed . . at last . . refratned their race. 
1999 Raskk Lenten Stnffe (1871) 94 An infant squrb of the 
inns of court, that hath not half greased bi.s *dining-cap, or 
scarce warmed his lawyer’s cuwion. 1839 AUch. Mag. 

5 Jan. 940 (from Baltimore American)^ All that is wanting 
now is a ^dining car. Moti. Advt,, First and Thii;d Class 
'Dining Carriages lictween London and (Basguw. >597 
.Shakk.'x Hett. iv, 11. i. 1^3 To pawne both my .Flate, and 
thu Tapistry of my *dyning Chambers. «ri6a5 Fletcher 
Nice Valour 11. 1, What a great space there is Betwixt Ixive’s 
dining-chamW, and his garret ! 1890 Times (weekly ed.) 

X Mar. 1/3 A *dining coach and two passenger cOtiches were 
. . forced through the structure. 1781 Maa Fr. Siikrioan 
. 9. Bidulph IT. 317 She asked .. why I had not been shewn 
into tlie *dinitig-parlour. i8e6 Mis.s Mitford Village Ser. 
11. (1863) 348 iue dining parlour . . might pass for his only 
sitting room. zypo-iSio wm. Comre Detdl m a Sticks in 
Eng. (1817) VI. 258 A ’’dining party in high life. >994 
Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 344 (In] the HauU,TDwe 
♦dyninge tables. 1^9 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 2 
He tooK the seat at the foot of the dining-table.^ z8aa Daily 
News 10 Mar. 7/4 A mao used to make anything, but now 
be is asked whether he Ls a dining-table maker, a sideboard- 
maker, and so on. 

Diniag-rooill (daimif)|T^m). The room in a 
private house or public establishment in which 
dinner and other princiDal meals are token, and 
which is furnished for this purpose. 
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1601 Holland Fliny II . 4S1 The fashion eanie vp at Koine, 
that our dames had iheir beds coucred all uuer with sillier, ! 
yea, and some dining rooms with tables laid with the s;iine. 
i66y C'owi.ky i*rof>. Adv. Exp. Phihs.^ College ^ \ larye and 
pleasant Diniiig-Ktiom within the. Hall for tin; IVofessurs to ' 
eat in. i68x T. Jomuan Lmdon's Joy. in Heath Cnh*ri' :■ 
Cc/wy». (iP.69) S47 Luiidoii's the Dining Room of Christendom. ! 
x^ in Swift' & H'i’S. (1755) II. I. i6j .She . . shows him into 
the dining-room. x 8 js 61 . ftVKR Affirtins ofCro' M. 129 The ' 
dark-wainscoted diniiig-rooiii, with its noble (iicplacc of ! 
gigantic dimensions. I 

t Dining-time. Tl\e time at which poi>le • 
(line, (1 inner- tiirie ; the lime occupied with dinner. 

r 1450 Lon bf.ii'.H Grnil\\\. 391 In the ost it wa.s dyueng 
tyme, Fore it was ny noon, and passed jj® pryme. 1633 j 
Fokd 'Tis Pity v. Vj Now there’s hut a dining-tinic ’Twi.\i ■ 
us and our confusion. 1679 SMAiiwiii.i. True ITif/ow i. 
Wks. 1720 III. 121 Let’s take the air, and wliilc away a i 
diuing-tiine. | 

Dmitd (doi-nsit), Miu. [Named 1S5J after 
Prof. 13 ini.] A yellowish fossil resin found in ihe 
li|«iiite of Lunigiann in Tuscany. 

1854 Dana Alin. 475 Depu.siis large cry'-lals of the dinitc. 
1863^7 *^ Watts Dirt. Chem. II. 334, 

Inilitro- (dainai'trt?-). C/icm. (Hefore a vowel 
dinitr-). [f. lU - + Nituo-.] 

1 . Having two etpiivalents of the radical NIL 
taking the phacc of two atoms of hydrogen, as j 
dinitrobmzatc CbHi'NO.I.,, diniti^phenoi C^Jl, i 
tNO.,), 0 . 

1869 Koscor; h lcni. i./u in. 409 Wc also know a solid sub- ; 
stance called di-nitro ben/ol. 1B73 Tewtnx' ( hem. (i;«l. fi) ; 
760 Dinitrubenzeue is produced by wanning ben/eiu: with 
a mixture of nitric and sulpliiu ic acids, z^a /*/<// , 

17(101. 7/2 Aniline colours which are posit ivt iy poivmoiis : 

. .are picric acid and its salts . .dinitro-cresol, and anrantia. I 

2 . Dinitro-ce llulOHO, a siibslancc* I 

Oft, analogous to gun-coltoii {triniiro-ccllnlose), \ 
produced by the action of a nii.vture of nitric aiKi ! 
sulphuric acids on cotton, whereby two of the i 
hydrogen atoms in the cellulose CclIn^Oj arc j 
ie])lace(l by N(.)a. Also called soluble pyroxylin ; j 
its .solution iti ether and alcohol forms Cobl.oj)iuw« 

Dink (diijk\ a. St\ and north, dial. [Origin | 
iiuknown.] Finely dressed, dcckt^d out ; trim. j 
1508 Di’nhah Tna Mariit IVeut. 377 Him that <ires.stl me | 
so iliuk. Vrt 1550 Freiris of Bvnoik {DnnluiFs I’ocnis 1 

(1893) 287) Ane. fair hlytli w-yf ho had, of ony anc, Bot 
.si:h() wes suiiuhing dynk and dengorous. 17*4 Ramsay 
J't'ti-t. Aiisc, 11 . .\s dink as a lady, <1x795 

IJl'kns * - 1 /v /.ad/siiowH My lady's dink, my lady’s drest, 
'file fki wor and kincy o' iht;. w»;'.t. i8ax Stan- r Kcmlw. x x v. 
The mechanic, ill his leather apron, elbowed the dink and 
dainty dame, hisi'ity misircss, f69( F.O. Moinu.siud/<<^v/. I 
Post v5 J uly y'G The pied wagtail, running about .so nimbly, i 
ditik and dainty, over the lawn, 
lleiioo Bl nkly adv. 

1788 K.( Iai.luwav Pih'ws 1(13 (Jam.) They stand sae dinkly, j 
rank and lilc. 1871 F. H. Waduki.u i'satm (.xix, j.». j 

Dink, V, Si\ [f. Di.vk a.] trans. 'Fu dress 
finely, lo deck. 

x8ii A. ScoiT IW'ws 132 (Jam.) In braw leather bools., 

I dink me. z8ao Scoit Abbot x\, I am now too old to dink 
myself as a gallant to grace the bower of tlaiues. | 

Dinmont (di'nmont). ..SV'. and north, dial. 1 
Forms: 5 dymmond, dilmoiid, dyumonthe, ; 
9 dinmaii, dinmeut, dimmont, diiimond, | 
dyumout, 6- dinmout. [Klymology obscure; j 
the second syllabic looks like * month’ as in | 
towmont twelvemonth, but the first is iine.\pl.iincd.] | 
The name given in Scotland, .and the Horder coun- ! 
ties of England, lo a wether Ijetween the lirst and | 
second shearing. 

1414 .Yc. Al ts Jys. I (1814) 4 (Jam.) Item, CJyniiner, Dyn- | 
iiionl, or Gaitis, ilk ane to xiid. 1494 A(t. Jhun. Com'. 353 j 
(J.am.) Vib* of gynimci is and dymmoiidls. 1543 U ills I 
Inv. N. C. i.Siiriecs jS^s) iig, I yeiie vnto s.aynl cuthb’te 
guild a dyumonthe or ell is the price. 1549 i'ompl. Scot. vi. j 
06 The laif of iher fat llokkis follouit , . gylmyrs and dil- : 
niondis. X584 Pestry Pbs. (.Surtees^ 18 Item at .Shaudfovilie : 
a weather, a yowc, u dinmont, and li lams. 1791-3 Statist. 
Are.Ptmv. 111 . 155 (^J.'im.) When they are j8 nionihs ohi, . 
after the first fleece is taken off. they are called diininnits. j 
x8x4 Scott IPav.xi, Killancurcit talked ..of top-dicsNing | 
atitl bottom-dressing, and year-olds, and gimmers, and din- ; 
monts. x89a Northumhld. C/oss. 236 A kiiidj is called a I 
hoj^ in autumn, and after the first shearing of the new year, 
a dinmont if it be a male sheep, and a gimmer if an ewe. 

Dinua, Sc. for do not : see Do v. 

Dinnoge, obs. f. Dcnnaoe, material used for 
packing on shipbotird. 

Dinned (dind), ///. a. rare. [f. Din v. + el 
A ssailed or disturbed with din ; sec; Din v. ! 

x8ao Kkais Hyperion 11. ij 8 When other harmonies.. ! 
Leave the diiin’d air vibrating lulverly. j 

Dinneltl, Sc. form of Diniu.e v. j 

Dinner (di’naj), sb. Forms: 3-6 diner, ; 
dyner, 4-5 dinere, denor, 4-7 dynere, 5 dyn- | 
nere, dyueer, 6 denero, dynar, dynnor, dynner ^ 
(. 9 r. dennar, dennor), 6~ dinner. [ME. diner, 
a. F. diner Uith c. in Haiz.-Darm.), subsl. use of 
pres. inf. diner to Dine.] 

1 . The chief meal of the day, eaten originally, ; 
and still by the majority of people, about the 
middle of the day (cf. Cer. MitiagsesseiC, Inil now, ■ 
by the professional and fashionable classes, usually : 

VoL. HI. 


in the evening; particularly, a formally arranged 
meal of various courses; a repast given publicly 
in hoiioui of some one, or to celebrate some event. 

1x97 R. ( Ii.oi c. (1724) ssSRulke to diners dchiol were, alas ! 
n 1300 t 33*^8 J lis Kider. .(Jfl he fed w'il gode tlinere. 

1393 Lan<.i.. /’. PI. C . V. 38 Thci wolde don for a dyiu-r , . More 
Fm fi>r ouiv loidcs lone. 14M- 50 ir. Higiii n (Rolls) V. 4 ,9 
Syticnge with Oswuldus the Kyngc at dyner [~ in 
a 1450 Knt. lie ta Tour (1868) ab Whos wiflf that ubeietht 
WOP..1, lete her husbuude paie foi the dener. 1553 Asciia.m 
ill Lett. Lit. Afcn (Cuinden) 14 Dynnor and suiiper he had 
me coinoiilie with him. 1557 W. Jowkson in Hakluyt 
Pay. (1389) 116, 1 hud the C'apinine of the tow ne to dinner. 
1563 WiN^Kr Four .S'coir Thre (Jm-st. xviii. Wks. 1888 I. 84 
Qiihy in:ik ^e ^our cuiiiuiuiiiouti .ofoir dcimur, .sen oiir 
.S.'duiour institutet His Italy sacrament eftcir .suppare? X581 
J. Bci.l t/m/itou's Answ. Osor. 458 As he sate in the house 
of Simon at Dyner. 1606 BBY.sKF.Tr Cif. Life 97 .After diiiiicr 
a man should sit a while, and after supficr walk a mile. 16x0 
Vknnfk Pin Recta viii. 173 Our vsuall time for dinner . . is 
ahoiit ek'iitm of the clocke. tyia Hkaknk Co/ieif. ( 0 \f. 
Hist. Soc.) 111 . 372 At eleven (.'bw^k this Day, 1 bein;; ihni 
at Dinner in Kdmund Hall Buttery, 1718 LaoyIVI. W. 
Moni Ar.ij Ac/, to Ctess. Mar 10 Mar., She gave me a dinner 
of fifty dishes of meat. 1856 J!!.mi;m.sov Fug. Traits, Wk.s. 
(BuhiO II. 50 In an arist<)«;r.alical country lik«^ Knglnnil, not 
the Trial by Jury, but the dinner, is the capital insliliitinn. 

*| b. 7o sceh his dinner with duke Humphrey : 
.see V. I b. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as dinner-bag, -book, -ilitb, 
-lompauy, -course, -libctrine, -dress, 'furniture, 
-giver, -gown, -meal, -napkin, flate, -room, tea ; 
dinner-giving, -like ndjs. ; dinner-hour, tlic hour 
at which dinner is t;tken, the hour or lime occupied 
by dinner; dinner-pair, the pairing of two irictn- 
bers of jiarliameiit of opp«tsilc parlies during the 
diiinet-hoiir ; sec Pair; dinner-party, a party of 
guests invited to dinner; the social gathering 
which th(;y compose; diniier-aet, u set of plates 
ami other ware of the satiio pattern for the dinner- 
table; dinner-table, the table at which dinntT 
is eaten, and ruuml which a party of guests sit ; 
dinner-wagon, a tray with sIk Ivcs benerilh, sup- 
ported by four legs, usually on castors, so as to be 
easily moved, for the service of a dining-room. 

1885 T. \ iKV.u\ AluyorCastcrbr.x, His hoc on his shoulder, 
and nis ^tlinncr-b.ai' suspended fixmi it. 18^ W. W.ati.r 
WORTH Orig. Anglicanism 134 This conltadu tiuii uf bdii f 
and practice, of pr;iy«*r'l«x*k and *diniicr-b«jok, has l«nu' bt fii 
censured. 1836-48 B. I >. Wai.sii A risfoph., Acharnians 11. 
vi, Invotveil by •dinner-clubs and d«;l»l-.. <. 1430 l.vm.. in 
Turner Pom. Anhit III, 81 The ‘•dvnvrc r.oursis eke at 
euery fesle. 1649 M11.10N Fi.kan. .\i.v. Wks. (1847) j2i>/i Far 
holier and wiser mcii ilian parasitic pre.Tchcrs ; who, without 
their ’diuncr-ductrtne, know that neither king, law, civil 
oaths, or religion, was ever e.slablislud without the parlia- 
ment.^ 1865 Dickkns Alut. Fr. 1. ii, An innocent pine 
of • dimier-rurniturc that went upon easy r.T.stors. 1864 
Bi'miom Seal Abr. I. iii. v.xj Tin* one keep.s a 'dinner- 
giving house, the Ollier dt»e-. not. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 
i Lrstasies of admiration over a superb ’'diiun;i gown. 
x8m Sp/r/t Pub. youruats (i6«)i) IV. i(k< Vuu step lo .a 
fiicrid’.s lunise on business, ne;ir his ''dinner-hour. 189s 
Pall Mali (i. 5 Apr. 3/;! 'i’hal perioil of the evening 
from seven lo ten which in parliainciitaiy phrase is culled 
the *(liuuer hour*. 1861 1 .»icki..%’.s (.'A F.xpect. x.xii, A 
^dinner napkin will not go into a lumlder. 1894 \Ccsfw. 
Caj. 24 Apr. i/j Ho freciuently secures a •dinner- pair, and 
manages to get .iwuy from the H^jusc. .at 6.30. 1815 J ^^;K 

Ai/iitKN Emma .\vi, Out of humour at not being able to 
come, .fur lorty-eigbt hours without falling in with a Vliniier- 
party. 18x3 in Cohbett Rur. A’a/ci (1885) I, 344 The de- 
C-anters, the glasses, ‘ llie 'diuuer-sel ' of crot:kerj’-ware. 1813 
F..\amiHer 10 May A . .greater iiuiiiIk'i* ot persons than 
asse'Mblc at a ' dinner or a tea-t.ible. i8sa Mks. Carlyik 
J ett. II. 162, I am to h.ivc a diiinci-lea with them m aI 
Wedne.stlay. 1895 Caial., ''Itinner w.'igons, three shelf, 
plain turned pilhiis, 011 castors, iiediogany, oak ut WMlnut. 

Dinner (d L’noi ) , ?/. [f. i > i .% n k k sb.] 

1. intr. To dine, h.nvc dinner; also dinner it. 

1748 (see DiNSi KiNi; bcrluwj. 1786 IJi;kns Lines on tuterr, 
vi». l.d. Pner '\, I diimcrM wi' a ).urd, 1818 .Moork Fu<i-;,' 
Fam, t'aris viii. 20 Wheic in temples aiitujue you m.ay 
bieakfiist or dinner it. 

2. trans. 'Fo entertain .at dinner; lo provide 
dinner for. 

x8xx PlaeAw. A fag. XJ. 481 Hogg avouKI have been din- 
liered to his de.'itli. 18x6 F vaminer 337 'i Benwe that woJ thy 
govt rnor .. left the Caj>c, he was_ twice tlinni'icd. 1859 
(’nAi.>wn;K Dc J'oe vi. jio Hailey diunered himself into the 
.St»eakt*.r’.s cliair. 1885 ( Jkack STi.»tniN<; - l.^,<7v*vvf//Ar!7 .Vc//.- 
girt A-exiv, I'll dinner them and I'll .supper them, but if they 
want ro«-»m'* . . they may go elsewlicre. 

Hence Di'uiioring vbt. .rb. 

1748 RK:nAMo>o.N( 7 «»F/.w./ Wk.s. i88j V. 118 To think. Imw 
I had drawn myself iti by my summcT-li< >iish diniiei iiig. 1837 
(b A*f7'. T42 Few ptsjjilc are there st. bored, as at the granil 
diiineriiigs of the IahuIoii .sfa-oii. 1867 ('aki.yi.I' A'l'/*///. 
II. 143 l.ivtr|>ool, with its tlinncriugs . . wa.s not hi - ch - 
meiit. 

Di'nnor - bell. *Fhc bell rung to atinotiiice 
dintn-r; usually, the ordinary bell ol the hou.se, 
hotel, sbij), tic., rung .at a li.\ed time ; also, a i)ar- 
ticiilar b( 11 used for this purpose, 
i68x O. N. Poilmu's J.utrin iv. 2o(j For all .Agree, no 
Knell (\)uld more cuiiceru them than the Dinner-liell I 
1781 Phil. Trans. LXXIl. 376 Close to the chimney ..a 
iliniier-hell hung in a cuiiiinoii frame. >1 1859 I.. Hi sr 
Robin Hoott i\\ V, ‘J'he horn w'as then their dinner-bell. 
1879 F*. W. Robinson Ctrioard Const . 1. viii, 'The dinner-bell 
rang for the first tilhe. 1887 Spectator vh Feb. 237/2 'Tbe 
dinner-bell would Wgiii lo ring .at half-past 5. 


I Dinnere'tte. [see ErrT..} A little dinner ; 
j a dinnei mi a Mtiall scale, m bir a small parly. 

j 1873 .M. Coi l i.Ns /V. Cbu'hc II, V. 74 He h.'» . a hi.xnrioiis 
j bill iitl.Ji .s lin.t door ill Ticcadilly .. where lie .soJiiL-lime.s 
1 gbe- excellent dinneretics. , 

i Di’unerless, a. [ I.i;.s.s.] Without dinner: 

■ fa.sliiig 

a 1661 F'l I.I.I.R iror/hies, /..I'mton 198 'l\> Dine with 

i Duke Humphrey imp. .11 ting to be dinnei Icsse. 1708 tint. 
j Ap’/to No. 29. 3-1 Svitli a.s walk’d Dinnerless the .Streets. 

I r 18x0 S- Kiiokus //«/»'( 1839) ,"..11 Screwing a .smile into his 
! diniii ile.-.-. face. 1859 1 f NNVSi/S /./’y/F, Fn/'J j*>S u 1 f'ifi 
: yoiirjriiiwi-is ilimiorless. 

i Dinnerly /di ii.Tili'., a and adv. [f. Dinxki; 
i .\b. -f -i.Y,] A. ad;'. Of or peilaining tt) difiner. 
i B. adv. Ill a manner appio]>ri;itc to dinner. 

} 16x4 (.\iri.t-Y ll;V/y, Fit.s, etc. tN.), A meny recorder of 

j T.ondon . . met . . in the sinet, ►'.oiiig lo di'iner to the lord 
i niaior .. 'The dinnerly oli'n er was so hiisiy on his way that 
j he refiisc'd to hc-iiie him. 1836 48 B. J). Wai.sii Anstoph., 
At hantiitiii iv. iv, Did'-l liiar . . How cookishly, liow 
dinnerly He m.iii.iges his duties / 

pi'nuer-tiine. 'Fhe u.^ual time of dining ; the 
I lime occupifil by, or allowed for, tlinm r. 

j 1371 in Britton Cat hed rats, Pork (1819) 80 Swa y*" yai 
sfilT noghle dwell fia yair weik in y* I'oisaydc loge na lyme 
of y* yer in dyner lyme. 1596 Siiaks. Atenh. C. i. i. in^ 
We will leatic you then till dintiei time. <r 16x7 Minni.K- 
TON, etc., Changeting (N.f, Dinner time? ihnu ineaiist 
twelve o’clock, 17x0 Tatter No. f 2 Wc wern disturbed 
all 1 >iinicr-'Timc by the Noise of the i'hildicn. 1869 'Tkol- 
i.oi i- He knew, etc. vi. (i8;S) 20 Before iliniitr-time a lecon- 
ciliatiiin had been circctcd. 

Dinnerwarci, low.ai-d ilinncr : see - waul. 
Dinnery (di-iuoii), (/. [f. dinner Hk -f -yi.] 
Cliaractei izcil by dinner or dinners. 

a 1M5 Mrs. Ca.ski-.i.i, Curious if True in Gray Woman, 
etc. (liittji) 8j, 1 ..disliked lln: diniiery alMnisulieio of the 
.Ta/t. a manger. 1889 I.ovvM,t. /.rVA (1S9.1) Ii. 3(13 J’bila- 
delphlii Was very dinneiy, of course, with lunches and 
Wi.stm p.’uTies thrown in. 

Dinnick, local var. of I Ipn.xock Jietlgc spjiirow. 
Dinning (di*niij), 7'/V. sb. ff. |)in v. t -ino *.] 
'I'Ik; siclion of the* verb I.>lN ; the making of .a tlin 
Of noise of any kind ; f wailing, etc. 

13. . ( 'ur.sor At. if/j ’,«» (t liiit.) Was ad.'im biilaii in his bale, 

'l liorti dome into ji.it dinning d;ili’. 1375 iJAiinot R itnue 
•Mit. 15,3 (In i dymiyng iher wes of dynfis As w-apiiys apoii 
armor styiilis. c 1400 /V.v/^. Troy yae. With dynn> iig & 
j d..le r.ir deihe of liur Imd. 11489 Cax ion IdauJiardyn 
i xliii. iC.i 'J’he slour dyiiuyng and iioy.se. lb. it their horses 
1 m.iile 1683 K. Ht>iiK|-u l'r,f. Fp. t'ordaiic's Afystit t^h’, 
j It Wii.il .sli.il wi.e ‘..ii then, or think of. . .*seurriliiiert, Htdf* 

I iii:s ami I,)iiiniijgs? 1814 C\\i\J\inte, I'ataiiix xiv. in 
'I III* rliiim: Of miiislrcl luusio . . .t pleasant dinning makes. 
1859 Smii I's .Vi /A/// // vi. f,'! Afier four yc.iis diniiin.g of 
his piiijcct into the tars of die great. 

Drnningv ppl. a. [f. .as invc. i -ino Making 
a tliji, tli.sluniing with »lin or noifie. 

1813 L. Him in Examiner 1 M.ir. r.'y.^i The noise ul' 
these dinning fettei.s. 1833 'Ti.nny:>o.n .AVinwi’/v iji NN'nli 
dimiiiig .sinmd my' eats ate life. 

Dinnlc, dinn*lo, mod. Sc. ff. 1 )ini.»i.I'..v/».i ami r*. 
Dinny ‘L [I. Din + ’V h] Resound- 
ing with or filleil with tlin. 

1768 74 Ti i.Ki R t.t. iVfiA( i 3 ;,.>’l 1 . .|6i Sometimes my e:u -. 
are a little dinny. 

I II DinOCCraS (d.^ing'sem's \ [mod.!., i Marsh, 

I 1S7J; f. (ir. kaiiul, terrible + ulftas horn.] 

i A genus of cxlintl iiiigulaletl (|uadrupcds 
j (crafa) t)f huge si/e, and h.-iviiig iipjiarcnlly lliree 
i pairs of horns. Heni.c Dino cerate (/., related lo 
tliL* dinoeeias, :is a dinoicrate animal. 

i%fz M arsh . \mer, Jrnt. Sc. \ Act Str. ni. 1 *877 

T.I-. (’.‘oNii-: Ficm, tleol. yiti 'The hrain of llii-_Middle 

JCt>cem: Diiii.nci:is is only .'dmiil one e.ighlli the si?e of a 
living KliimxiTiis of ripial hulk. 1886 A. Wini.io'I.i. // 

(/i f'/. Field 1 he iliiiocoras w.is like an rli phant in .si/e. 

Ir Ii.id short legs, and pei liap.s llin.e ii.iiis of horns, —one on 
the siKinl, one on the. i.lifi. l.'., ;tiid one oil the forehc.Til. 

Dinoinic (<l>»iiig'inik,, a. [f. tir. bi-, (Di--) 

twice I- I'o/ads di.stiiel i -K’.J lieloiiging or re- 
st riclcd lo Iwt) districts or divisions (of (lie globe). 

1863 I!.vi.i-oc’k Pot, g J ijt A natur.d family', cmiiiion lo all 
the ilivisi'ins Iff ill*; globi:l is polynomic . . If restricled to 
two or mi.icdU i.sions, the gioiiji.s arc dinomU,triHomic, etc. 

II Dinomis (d.)in/»'.inis;. [mod.l .. l( )wen 1843) 
f. Hr. fiftF-i'itf fearful, It rriblc »• opjux binl.] A name 
given by Trof. Owen lo a genus of recently e.Ylincl 
bird.s of great si/e, the remains of whicli have been 
discotered in New Zealainl ; the moa of the Maori, 
lienee Dinorul'thic, DinornitlLine adjs., related 
lo, or of the nature of, the dim^rni.s. 

1843 /'roc. y.ool. Soc. T4 F'cb. 19 A (joinniuiiication from 
Bioh ttwi.'ij wa.^ read, proposing to ‘substitute the name 
Pinornis fi.»i that of A/egatornrs, applied to the Great Bird 
of New Zviiland in his paper read at tin; previous meeting 
. . .Mr. <i. (.hay having pio.viously uwd lligtcrm 
f.ir a genus of Birds. 1865 Baring-Goci.I} Were-volves 
r> Tike the ilixlu ur the rlioornis the werewolf may h.avc 
liecomc extinct in our age. 1875 A. Nkwton in Encyct. 
Prit. III. 7vi)/2 'The fiiigmentary ciaiiiuiu of a large Biril, 
lombiniiig Dinornithic and Stiuthiuus characters. x89i 
Athen.rum 14 Nov.(i5i/2 An extinct dnioriiithiuc bird from 
New Zealund. 

Dinosaur, deino- ((bi’ni^s^i). Also in Eat. 
fotm diiio.**au'rua, deino-. [uickI.L. (///wjww/yov 
(O wen 1841), f. Or. 6eii'-us fearful, terrible *e 
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BINOSATTBIAN. 


Of ( ~ aavpa) 1 izanl .] A member of an extinct race 
of Mesozoic Saurian reptiles (group Dimsauria^ 
typical genus Dinoiaurus\ some of which were of 
gigantic sjlzc ; the remains point to an organism 
ii sctnhlingin some respects that of birds, in others 
that of mammals. 

1841 OwF.N in Rfp. hrit, .•/ma*. 104 A reinaikable np* 
proach in the present giKamic Dinosaur to the crocodilian 
structure. 1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man viii. soa We have 
thu<i brought before us the Dinosaurs—ihc terrible Sauriuiis 
— of the Mesozoic age, 1885 C. A. Pcckmasvkk Brit, 
Atm. Comp. 193 The group of fossil reptiles known us 
Dinosaurs has long been remarkable for certain curious 
resemblances to birds which it presents. 

Binosau'rian, a., sh. [f. as prcc. -t -ian.] 

A. (uij. Of the nature of, or related to, a diim- 
sanr ; belonging to the group Dinosauria. 

1873 [sec DicvNono.NTiAN]. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. VI I . 
i'i6 The number of diiiosauriaii reptiles was very large. 
1861 0 . Macdonai.o Mary Marston 11 . iii. s;z Thu old* 
fashioned horror would^ inevitalily raise its duinosauriun 
head afresh above the slime of his ri>nsLiousnuss. 

B. sh. A member of the Dinosauna^ a Dino- 
saur. 

1841 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc, ma Dinosaurians. . A dis- 
tinct tribe or suh-order of Saurian Reptiles, for which 1 would 
propose the name of Dinosanria, 1859 Uahwin Orig. spt \ . 
At. (1878) vc)^ ‘I'hc Mastodon and the more ancient Dino- 
saurians having become extinct. <881 Ludbock in A\it//re 
No. 618. 403 ft .seems to be now generally tidmitted that 
birds have come down to us through the Dinu.sauiiuns. 

Binotlierei deino- (dai ih^|>b*j). [f. mod.L. 
dinothe riiim (1829, Kaup, in Oken’s Isis XXII. 
402), f. (Ir. 8eti/-us fearful, terrible + Orjpinv wild 
beast. Also used in the Lat. form.] A member of 
a genus of extinct proboscidean quadrupeds of great 
size, whose remains have been discovered in the 
miocenc formations of Europe and Asia. 

183s b^/ub. 4 /ffst. Anim. II. xxiv, 4y7 One of the 

mu,st remarkable animals of this Sub-order . . on account of 
its enormous lu'tks, is named Dcinothcriuni. ^ 1847 Assi Ei> 
. 4 nc. U'orht xv. 353 A p.ichydeni>atous species .. showing 
iimny curious points of lesctiiblanoc to the Dinotliure. iSda 
Dawkins Ea/O' Man 143 The deinotherts and imcstodons 
.. weio either dragged in by the carnivore.s, or swept in 
by the flow of water. 

Ilcnce Dinothe riau a. 

1839-47 'root.! Cycl. .Inat. III. 8<i7/x Those Mastodons . . 
manifest the Dinothcrian ihaucter. 

Dinoxide, erruti. f. (after hitwxide) for Dioxiuk. 
1854 J. ScoM'EKN in Orr's Circ, ,St\ Chem. 495 lilac k j 
().\ide (Suboxide ot Dinoxide) of Mercury. 
fDrnrle. Sc. Ohs. ff. Din f//. i “BY.]=^ 1 )i.v. | 
*563-7 Ht-i HANAN Reform. Si. Andros Wks. (.189s) 15 ; 
Disputing without dinrie or pertinacite in contention. j 

DiuiS011ie(di‘nsi»m),ti. Sc. [f. Din .vA + *homk.] | 
Full of din ; noisy. j 

*714 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc, (1733) I. Gfj O Katy wiitu gang ; 
wi* me And leave this dinsomc tow'ii awhile, a *774 I'er- 
(iLSSo.v King s Birthd. Poems (1845) 2 I'hc hills . . would | 
echo to thy dinsomc rout. 1786 Bukns Scotch Drink xi, Till j 
block an’ studdie ring an' reel Wi' dinsomc clamour. 1876 | 
Pi-ACKiF. .Songs Reiig, 4- Lift iia The stir Of diusotne life. 1 
Bint 'dint), sh. Forms; 1 dynt, 2-4 dunt j 
'//), 4-6 dynt(e, 6 dinte, 3- dint. [OE. 
dyti/^ cogn. with ON. dyntr^ dyttr in same sense ; 
cf. .Sw. dial. duMt. Not recorded in the other Teiit. 
langs. See also Dk.nt and Dunt. .Sense 3 is 
manifestly influenced by indent and its family.] 
f 1 . A stroke or blow; esp. one given with a 
weapon in fighting, etc.; — Dentj/;.* 1. Ohs. cw 
blending with 3. 

r 8 ot K. Cregor\'s Past. xlv. 338 Ac oiulricd^n 

him oone dynt sw;i; ncahj 3 a |>e nolit to godc lie do^. t 950 
Lindisf. Co^p. John xviii, 22 An . . Sara de^na .salde dynt 
miS honde uutearde Sjciu luclendc. cwj^ Lamb. Horn. 
153 pc duntes bo 3 miel to kepen. i xaoo Orm. 4290 purrli 
Adamess gilitcs diiint W.^ss all manrikiini |>urihwiiudcdd. 
a zaae j\ncr. R, 60 .Swcordc^ diiiit is adiim iht . . vor .‘swcoid 
. . 3ifo de.a^es dunt. « 1300 C/trsor At. 20990 Hcftlid he 
was wil dint o suord. C 1330 Cast. L<n'r 1161 Such bco ]Mi 
duntes of batayJe. c *475 514, 1 s.-ill dyntU ! 

deil), qiihill anc of vs be dcid. 1555 Aur, P.xkkcu Ixxxix, 
i'hou h.isi whole stynt hys weapons rlyiit. 1697 Drvdk.s 
I 'irg.Ceorg. 111. 576 With dint of Sword, or pointed Spears. 
*791 CowiKk /tiad XVII. 076 From the dint Shii.‘IJ me of 
dart and spear. 1837 Cakcvle /•>. Re 7 >. III. 1. i. (1848) 16 
The dims and brui-.vs of outward battle. 

b. T’he stroke of lluinder ; ^ Dent i b. 

I 1374 t'HALcEw I'roylus V. 13 How Cnpp.'incus Jn: proude 
with guilder dynt w.is slayn. c 1386 — Wife's Prof. 276 
With wildc ihondcr dynt and firy Icuene Moote thy wclked 
nekkebe to-brokc. 1600 F.mki A\ Tasso xi. xxxi. 201 T.ikc 
thunders dint or lighiiiiiiKs new. 1808 Scoir Marmion 1, 
xxiii, The Mount, where Isr.icl heard the law 'Mid thunder- 
dint, and fl.vshing levin. 

2 . The dealing of blows ; hence, force of attack, 
assault, or impact [Jit. and fig .) ; violence, force, 
attack, impression. Now rare exc. as in c. 

' * 33 ® I^- PKnN.sR C’/rw/. (1810) 70 If he wild it wynne 
with dynt, als duke liardic. 1513 Iiougi.a.s ^Encis 11. x. 63 
1 tie auld waiklio but forcc^^or dynt k dart did cast. 1530 
Lyniiesay Test. Papyngo 355 Qiiho clyinith moi.st heych 
inoist dynt hcb of die wedder. 1579 Srsnskr Sheph. Cal. 
Nov. 104 Such pleaHauiicc now displatt by dolors dint. s6oi 
.Shaks. jut, (. . Ml. ii. 198, 1 percciuc, you ftele The dint ■ 
of pitly. 1687 Dkyiies Jtvut 4 P. Ill 200 Rut dint of ' 
argument i» out of jibce. 1748 J. Mason PUocnt. 7 Me- I 
chanical Miod-s . . affected with mere Dint of Sound and I 
Noise. 1770 OoLDSM Alisc. Wks. (1837) 111 . 420 He liad ' 
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gone as far . . a$ the mere dint of parts and application 
could go. 1845 R. W. Hamii.tum Pop. Edm, vi. laO (cd. 2) 
Their soul gathered all dint and courage. 

+ b. phr, liy dint of sword : by attack with 
weapons of war ; by force of arms. Ohs. 

Ranging from the literal Kcnse as in 1, to the vague use in o. 
a 1330 Roland 1 1 10 Allc the londes that were in Spaync, 
With dint Of swerd wan Charlinain. c X440 Costa Bom. 
xvii. 330 (Add. MS.) The .sones . . goten mekcll good by 
dyiite of swerd. >577-89 Huunshko Chron. 111 . 1178/1 
With the dint of sword 'ihe hand of bondage brast. x6os 
Df-Kkck Saiiromastix'^V.f.. 1873 1 . 94a You h.'ive put all 
Poetric to the dim of sw-ord. 1665 Butlum Hud. 1. 11. 248 
He . . by his Skill No less th.sn Dint of .Sword, cou*d kill. 
1708 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 262 Even now they [Turks] 
maintain what they have by mere Dint of Sabre. 

c. Ilcncc Jiy [ the) dint of\ by force of ; by means 
of (with implication of vigour or persistence in the 
application of the me.iiis). (The current idiom.) 

[*597 see Dknt .«/».> 3.1 

*664 ilL ii.FK iliid. 11. III. 291 Chacc evil spirits away by 
dint Of Cickle, Horse-shoe. IIollow*flint. *685 Coi l'ON tr. 
Montaigne (1877) f. 36 Subdued by . . dint of vrduur. 17XM 
Aniii.soN Sped. No. 411 f 7 Ple.i.surcs of the Fancy, .which 
are wt>rk«d out by l.hnt of'rhitiking. *764 (Joi.dsm. Hist. 
Eng. (1772^ n. 102 Tallnrd . . had risen by the dint of merit 
.'done. 177* Smoclici T Humph. Cl. (*815^ 159^ Hy dint of 
rros.s-examination. I found he was not at all satisfied. x8a6 
Sco rr yrnl. 45 Dec., liy dint of abstinence . . 1 pas.Hcd a 
better night. *87* L. SiKniiiN Piaygr. Europe li. (1894) 
65 SchilU-r endeavtiurs to give the lot;al colour . . by dint of 
inserting little bits of miide-Wok infornmtion. 1878 Bmowninu 
La Saisiaz 29 We. .F.arncd, by dint of failure, triumph. 

i* d. Iduicr^ within (etc.) the dint of : exposed 
to, or w'ithin the reach or range of assault of. Cf. 
Dent jA* 2 b. Ohs. 

1577-87 Hoi insiieo Chron. II. 23/2 .Sparing none th.at 
i came under their dint. *6a^7 Fixtiiam Resolves 11. I\ l. 
27.S He that comes within tiie dint on’t (noysoiii breath) 
dies. X540 A. \\K»snv.r Cods Snmm. 383 We shall he out 
of tlie Dint of iiwiiy a Tentation. a *734 North Exam. 

' I. iii. § 71 (1740) T75 Standing in the Dint of an Air, ih.'it 
was . . sure to blast bini. 

3 . A mark or impression made by a blow or by 
I pressure, in a Iiard or plastic surface ; an indenta- 
tion; -DentjA* 4. (. Also /?!/.) 

1590 Spenser E. Q. i. i, i Ycladd in inlghiiu ai mes and 
silver shielde, Wherein old dints of deepe wouiides did 
lem.iine. i6xa Bkinsi.kv Lud. Lit. 47 The very liille ones 
..may make some secret inarkes . . with some Utile dint 
with their nailc. *657 Austf.n Fruit Trees i. 46 Make the 
cut smooth and even .. without dints or lidges. *700 
DkviiEN P'ables^ Pygmalion 32 Afraid His hands had iiKidc 
a dim. 18x8 Hyron Mazeffa 17 Nor dint of hoof, nor 
prim of foot, Lay in the wild luxuriant soil. 1847 ,'Vii.* 

rn- KFOKcr. in Lip 4- Lett. I. 402 I'hc single opportiiniiy «>f 
making, .a dim in .a chara<;ter. 1856 Mrs. Brow ning A nr. 
Leigh n. 927 Beside her bed Who.se pillow had no dint. 

Unt (dint), V. [ME. dynt-, diint-, dint-en, f. 
Dint sh. Not recortlcd in OE. ; cf. Icel. lipnla to 
dent, Sw. dial, dnnta to strike, shake ; and .sec also 
Dent 7*. and Dunt.] 
ti. trans. To strike, beat, knock. Ohs. 
a *300 Cursor M. 4*^2 (Cott.) To hi dint of his mangunelc. 
c *300 Havelvk 244S He(//. 1 . .duiitcn him, so man dotli l<ciie. 
And kestchiin on ascjiblicd mere, a 1400 Leg. Rood 1 38 
Wik sharpe nayle.s diintcd and drine, X596 ♦Si'I.n.si k / . (>. 
vr, -x. 31 His wounds worker, that with lovely d.-irt l.iiniing 
his brcsl kad bred his rostlesse uaine. 01649 Dri:m.m. t>i* 
Hawth. Av///.vWks. (1711)50/2 Vc, who wdlh gawdy wings 
and bodies lii^hl Do dint the air. 

+ b. intr. or ahsol. Ohs, 

r *460 Toivnetey Myst. I. Surtees) 234 In allc this waild . . 
Is none so doughty .as 1 , the 1 /esi, Doughtcly dym.and on 
mule and on .stede. 

1 2 . inlr. To make a dint or imprch'»ion in i<oine- 
tliing ; Dent v. 4. Ohs. rare. 

1398 ’Yv.zW'sk Barth. DcP. R.xwx. lx.xiv. (14.15)648 Vf the 
fyiiger dynleth in iherto and findc it neshe. i|^ Si'Ensfu 
F. Q. I. viii. 8 The ydle stroke.. So deepely dinted in llic 
driven clay, That three yardcs de**|>e a furrow up did throw'. ' 

3 . To mark or impress with dials; to make 

a dint or dints in. 

>597 I^r. Hai.i. Sat. 1. ix, T.et your floor with horned 
.siilj'i.s hoofs Be dinted and defiled every morn. 1639 
Fdller Holy War iv. i. (1647) >67 This Empcrmir's heart 
was. .furrowed, dinted, and hollow'cd at last. 18x9 Byron 
Ch. Htir. 1. .xlix. Wide scattered hoof-marks dint the 
wounded ground. 185* I^ngf. Cold. Leg. 111. (Street in 
Stra^btirgl, He dints With his impatient hoofs the flints, 
b. To impress or drive in with force. 

163* T. PowKi.i. Tom Ail Trades 143 The scars w’liich 
iiiy iinthrifiines hath dinted upon their fortunes. 1896 J. 
W11..SON Nod. Ambr. \yks. 1855 1 . 23a * Dinna dint the pint 
o’ your crutch into my instep, Mr. North.’ *855 Tennyson 
Aland I. ii, A body was found . . Mangled, and flatten'd, and 
crush’d, and dimed into the ground. 

1 4 . I'o take the sharp edge ofT ; to reduce the 
acrimony of (corrosive liquids). Ohs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hpdud. Chym. 27 I'liose corrosivt* fret- 
ting, pontick, and acid juyces..arc 1 Fay dinted, sofined 
and swcotned. Ibid, lot The waters of the .spaw may ., 
help to dint the acrimony, 
llenct; Di'iited, Di'nting///. adjs. 

1566 1 )hant Horaed Sat. viii. K v b, When he with tlynl- 
yng axe Is hewed roiinde abouie. 1579 Poor Knt.'s Pattnee, 
No fr-.-u'c of diiitiii]^ death. *S 98 . Splnsfr /•’. O. (J.), Tliey 
do impress Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails. j 6 m 
I iHYOKN /Kneut (J.), Deep dinted wrinkles on her cfieeks 
she draw'V x8o8 Scott Marm. vi. xxviii, With dintod 
shield, and helmet beat, a x88x Roh.#tti Rose Maty iii. 
142 On either li.'md 'I'here hung a dinted helm and brand. 


BIOOBSAB. 

IHntleSS (di’otles^, a. [f. DiNT sb. 4 -LKSS.] 
AVilhont a dint or dints. 

1 . Not producing ft dint or impression. 

1558 PiiAEK Atneid 11. F. iU, On fiis targat Bide it hit, 
w'ljcrc dynticsse do»vn it hyng. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Thess. 
iii. 4 Darts fore-.seen are dintlc.sse. 1847 Bi^ckie in Blaekiu. 
Mag. I.Xll. 238 Dintless the missile nail is pour’d. 

2 . 'I'hat has, or receives, no dint. 

x86o Ki;.skin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. *02 Veiling with 
hushed .sDftnc!i.s its dintles.^ rock.s. 

3 . dial. See ouot., and cf. Dint sh. a. 

1878 O/wM/. Class., Dint less, lacking in energy. 

+ Binii*llierate» V. Ohs. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. dinumerdre to count over one by one, reckon 
up, f. dc, dis- apart, separately + numerdre to 
number.] trans. To number one by one. 

X791 Bailey, Dinuvierate, to Account or Number. 

i* Binil’Xlierately, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Vi- 
nnmerate, ad. L. dinutnerdt-us reckoned up, ciiu- 
I merated (see prec.) i -ly 2.] By separate enumera- 
tion ; one by one. 

x668 H. More Dh*. Dial. 11. v, 1 had not dinumeralely 
and articulately mustered up. .the particular Arguments 

Bill 11 lliera*tiO]l. [ftd. L. ditiumcrdtion-em, 
n, of action from dinumerdre : see Dinumkbatb.] 

1 . * The act of numbering out one by one’ (Ash). 

1696 Cik kkram, Dvittmeraiiou, iiumbring or reckoning. 
179* in Baii-ey. ^ *755 Johnson, Dinumeration, the act of 
numbering out singf)'. 

2 . A'/ict. ICnumeration ; - Afarithmesis. 

II BiuUS (doi’rms). /\xM. [mod.L., a. Gr. Sivos 
whirling, vertigo.] Dizziness, giddiness, vertigo. 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Dinus . . a giddiness or swim- 
ming uf the He.ad, a Disease otherwise call’d Vertigo, >775 
in Ash. In mod. Diets. 

Biobely (ddi(>'»‘bcli). [ad. Gr, Ika/ISeXia an 
allowance of two obol.s, f. 8i- twice t- hfto\'6s obol.] 
An allow.ancc of two obols to each citizen during 
the Athenian festivals. 

i849C)RorF. f 7 m'a'ii. Ixii. V. (1862) 421 Thcdisbiirscmcntof 
the Dioljvly ..on orcusiuii of various religions festivals. 
185a // yV/. 11. Ixxv. IX. 526 A portion of the money .. w-as em- 
ployed in the distiibiition of two oboli per head, called the 
diobely, to all ]>i’csent citueiis, 

Biobol (doi|r>'n‘bpl). uVumism, [ad. Gr. 6 ia;f 3 oX- 
uy, f. 81- (Di- ii) twice + d$o\- 6 s Obol.] A silver 
coin of ancient Greece emial to two obols. 

1887 B. V. Head Hist. Numorum 36 The well-known 
type of the Turentine diqbol, Herakics strangling tlie lion, 
ici uis on diobol.s of Arpi, Cielia, Kiibi, and Tcate. Ibid., 
The currency of Apulia . . consisted . , of silver tliobols .and 
didrachms of 'rurentum. 

Bio'Cesal, rare. [f. Dioce.se -t- -al.] Of 
or lelating to a diocese. 

x88o Libr. Univ. Kmnvl, II. 281 His diocesul function-, 
being aftei-wards extended over New Hampshire. 

Biocesan (doiip-sAdn), a. and sh. Also 5-6 
ilyoce8axi(e, 6dioce8aiu,dyocy8on, 7 diocosaue, 
diceco8an. [Formerly dyocysen, diocesain, a. F. 
diocesain (15th c.), f. diocise, diocese : see -an i, 
and cf, med.L. diacesdnus (1311 in Du Cange); 
the regular L. f. diaevsis (1)ioce.se) would be 
dia ccsidnus •. cf. OF. dyocesiien (1332 in Godef. 
Snppl.), and see Dxouesian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese. 

1450-1530 Myrr. onr Ladye 71 Wylhout Iyceii.se of the 

bysshopc dyoces.'ui. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 51 
That office of a diocesan Lord Bishop .. nnprufitahle and 
nnlawfuil. 1640 Bp. Hai l Fpise. Kp. DecI,, Either the 
publike, or my own Dia*c« san Occasioris. 171a Priukaux 
Direct, Ch.-Wardens (f^l. 4) 104 Th?ir Bu.siiie.<i.s .. was to 
attend 1 »i.jci ■^.an .Synods. 1^9 Jephson & Kf.kvk Brittany 
279 The old diocesan town oflJol. 1894 Athenxum 5 May 
572/2 The first bishops of Ireland were not diocesan. Their 
.'luihoi ity seems to have been concunciit, and only limited 
by the ocean. 

B. sh. 1 . He who is in charge of an ecclesias- 
tical diocese ; the bishop of a diocese. 

rx440 yaeob's //V//(E. E. T. S.) 61 Whanne a man .. is 
bodyn coin honi to his dyocesan, or to liis ordynarye, to 
takyn his pcnauris of hym. 1492 Festivatl (W. dc AV. 1515) 
194 Also ye shall prayc .. for tne by.sshopof .N. ourdyo- 
cy.scn. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer Ordering 1 leacons. He may 
be admitted by his Diocesan to the ordre of Priesthodc. 
1689 in Somers Traits 11 . 278 Whether tbeyarc moreobliged 
to their Metropolitan than to their Diorcsaii. . *785 T- 
Hutvminson Hist. Mass, I. iv, 418 Ihey would be no 
longer .subject to any diocesan in England. x88i W. R. W. 
STF.pHi-;NS A'. .S'a.i . Diocese, l..angtuii belonged to that class 
ufprclates who were st.'Ucsinen rather than dipcesams. 

a. One of the clergy or jicople of a diocese. 
i5o9 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. 187 The.se 
bysshoppe.s, or theyr diocesains, these curates. 1539 More 
Confiit. Tindah Wk.s. 398/a As the. .godfather blcsseth y-' 
chyld . . or the bishop his dyocesane. 1555 Watreman 
Fardle P'aeions 11. .xii. 283 These [Dishopes] mighte not 
then gouerne their Clergie, and other their Diocesans, at 
their ownc pleasure. X7a8 Morgan Algiers^ II. v; 317 
Titular Prelates, .very unlikely ever to visit their Diocesans 
in partihus Infidelium. iSax Lamb Elia Scr. t. Valentine's 
day. Faithful lovers, .content to rank themselves humhie 
tlio(»sans of old Bi.shop Valentine. 1839 Lowell Lett. 
(1894) 1 . so Latimer, .said.. that the devil was the faithful- 
lest of bishops. .His diocesans, too, are no whit le.ss zealous, 
lienee DiO'OftMaiiitf an advocate of a diocesan 
system. 

X887 Ch. Q, Rev. XXIII. 347 The desire of the Diocesanii^t 
leaders, .to introduce, .certain usages. 
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DiOQe8#(ddi'(Vses, -9rs). Forms; a. 4--6 dio-, 
dyocise, -oyse, 5-6 -cia, (diooise, dyosys), 6 S<-. 
dioBiso. 0 . diooesBe, 6-; dioces^ 6-9 dio- 
OOBB, (5 dioBBOB, 6 dloBOB, dyooes, dyessos). 7. 
6- diooese dioeoese). 3. (Sc.) ^-6 dyooye, -cio, 

6 diocye, dy-, dioaie, dioDBie, 6- diocie. c. 5-6 
dio-, dyooeay, -aie, 6 dioocesie. [ME. /AWiw, 
etc., ^ OF. diodseidiozasf, isthc.inHatz -D.'irm.). 
ad. med.L. diocmSf for L. dia'cesis a fjovemor's 
jnrisdiction, a district, in later eccl. L. a bishop’s 
jurisdiction, a diocese, a. Gr. orig. * house- 

keeping*, hence ‘management, administration, 
government, the province of a (Roman) gover- 
nor*, and in Byz. Gr. * a, bishop’s jurisdiction, 
a diocese *, f. SioiKi-tiv to keep house, to inanagt?, 
administer, govern, f. Si-, Sia- through, thoroughly 
+ olici-tiv to inhabit, occupy, manage. Under 
Latin influence at the Renascence, the form became 
in Fr. and Eng. dioccs; whence, for phonetic 
reasons, in Fr. diocese, in Eng. (Itofi'sxcy diocesx. 
Dioccss was the classical English type from the 
i6th to the end of the 1 8th c. ; it was the only 
form recognized by Dr. Johnson and the other 
18th c. lexicographers, and "was retained by some 
(notably by the Times newspaper) in the 19th c., 
in which, however, diocese (as in Fr.) has become j 
the established spelling. In Scotch, dions{e^ lost | 
the terminal s in the singular, and was reduced to ■ 
diocie^ diocy. The (Ir.-L. word was also indepen- 
dently adapted as dio'cesy^ ~ie\ cf. paralysis, V. I 
paralysie, palsy. (Cf. I’r. dioeesa^ diocezi^ .Sp. 
dio'cesisy Pg. diocese^ It. dio cesi, 

+ 1 . Administration, dominion, rule. .SV. Ol*s. 

Dalrymm.!!: Ir. Lcsl/ds /Iht. .Scot. x. 272 Barotinis 
and Nobles of fbc Lenox, .ind diosie of R.imfrwe [ditioHc j 
RMtt/rm]. ibid. x. ^17 Monie men of weir cum be sey j 
esilte. .and .subiecled the toune lychtlie to thair nuthorietie | 
and diu.sie, na man resi.steiig. j 

2 . A district or division of a country under ; 

.1 governor ; a province ; esp. one of the provinces j 
into which the Roman empire was divided after ! 
Diocletian and Constantine. Oh. exc. Hist. i 

1494 Fauyan Chrou. vii. 5*8 The Kynj;j of Engl.indc, lo 
haue. .the cylie of Lymoges, y cylte of Cnours, w* .'til the 
dyocts of y' sayd cytics hclouKytige. sjpts Ln. Hkhnkks 
From. II. clxxxiv. (clxxx ] 556 J'o enioy st^dl iie.mably all 
that euer they were .-is then in pysNcssyon of in Aoquytayiir, 
and nyne dyocc.s to be quite dclyucred. i6ox jloLLANn 
Vtitiy I. g8 The diocesse Ar.sinoetiSj in the I.ybian coast. 
1671 L. AnntsoN IE. Barbary ii. ('! .), Wild boars are no 
rarity in this diocess, which the Moors hunt and kilt in 
a manly pastime. 1741 Minni.iciON Ckcro I. yi. 551 Cilicia 
. . this Province included also Pbadia, Pamphitiu, and three 
Dioce.ses, as they were c.illed, or Di.stricis of Asia. >78* I 
(;riaiioN Ihrt. 4 /’. II. I he civil govcnmicni of the einiuro 
was distributed into tnirteen great dioceses, e.ach of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingduiii. 

3 . Jieel. 'I’he sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop ; 
the district under the pastoral care of a bishop. 
(The earlier and ordinary .st’n.se in English.) 

«. ei 330 R. IIkunni: CV/m/. (Rolls) 5773 To a dyocise | 

langcd a cite, Sc ordened paroschens for to be. CX380 
WycLiF IPX’j. (1880) 85 ^if pre^(is wolen seie here masse Sc 
techen he gospel in a bischopis diocise. <:x306 Ciiavcfr 
Brol. 664 In daunger hadde he at his owcnc gi.se The 
youge girles of the diocise. 1483 Catlf. Anf^l. xuo/2 A 
diociK, diocesis. Moin* 231 (K.) He walked 

about as an apo.stlc ofUie Deuill . . & li.id in euery diocy.-e 
» dyuer.se name. X538 Starkkv Enghwdx. iv. 127 Wyth- 
out examynatyon or sentence gyuen in the Dyosys. 1596 
Dalrvmi’LE tr. Leslie's //is/. .Sc^/. x. 449 Sum of the 
Clcrgie. .war callit . .of the luaist notable, Johoiie Leslie . . 
fTirst estemet Juge of the dio.sise, primat als of the same. 

fi. 1494 Vawks ChroH. vi. ccvi.218 In the diocessc of Mag- 
burgh. Ibid. VII. texxi. 244 the farther hrynkc of 
Humber .shuld be rhe begynnynge of his diosses. X548 
Latimer I'/oag/ters (Arb.) 30 'I’hc Dcuyl. .i.s the nyoste dyli- 
geiit preacher of al other, lie is iieuer out of his diores. 
■S 54 C/tron. (ir. Friars (Camden) 93 Allc the paricli 
chtirchcs of the dioses of London, a x6oo Hookkr L'ot. 
Pol. VII. viii. § 3 'I’hc local rompa-.s of his authority wc 
term a diocess. t64x Milton Reform, i. (1851) js For uin^ 
Bishop now in a Dioces we should then have a Pope in 
every Parish. 1646 .Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 270 
Austin forbad that [r. e. the trairslation] of Jerom to be used 
in his Diocessc. X76X Humf. Hist. Eng. 11 . xxviii. 135 Fox, 
bishop of Winche.ster. .withdrew himself wholly to inic care 
of his dioccM. xtBx Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . iv. 384 
Screnus ordered . . that they should he removed from. .Iiis 
dioc'es.s. X887 Times 26 Nov., (Le.Tdiiig .Ait.) A bishop 
must needs have ^rcat inlluence in his dioccss. x868 K. j 
Arthur Aknolij 111 Times 8 Jan., There would he no 
sufficient pica for the maintenance of a bishop in that 
diocess. , 

Y* xsrSMore /\\'alogue 1. Whs. 120^2 Any bishop, .within 
his dioce.se. 15^ Lanoi.i:y Pol. Ferg. He Invent.w.vi. 

89 b, Parishes to Curatc.s and Dioceses to Hy.shopi>e.s. 1614 
Seloen Titles Hon. 301 Viider the Diocese of Cnichc.ster. 
XT^S'^ Blackstone Comm. (*793) 477 An arch-deacon hath 
an ecclcHiastioal jurisdiction, immediately subordinate to 
the bishop, throughout the whole of his diocese, or in some 
particular part of it. 1849 Macaulay Mist. Eng. L aBj 
Reports were laid before nim from all the dioceses of the 
realm. xSetf Froudr Hist. Eng. I. tv. 34* bishops 
had setll^.that each diocese should make its own arrange 

«. ^1470 Henry Wallace 1. 17a Gla.skow that gaif ..To 
dyocyc in Diirain to commend. iS 35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
III. 34 Of Ek^rak all in the dyocic. sSS» Abp. Hamilton 


CatecA. (1884) 3 WtlUin our awin Diocye. 1596 Dalrvmi'LE 
tr. Lt'siie's Hist. Scot. x. a66 That tyme in the dicnsic of 
.S. Androis wits done na kynde of diuine seruice. 1639-50 
Row Hist. Kirk, Three Presbyteries . . to make up a Pro- 
vincial! Synode and a DtiKie, and everie Pruvinciall Synod 
.shall appoynt the place of the nixt Synod within that .same 
Diocie. Sc, Prmt. Ramsay Remin. (1B70) v. 146 1 'hc deil’s 
a busy bishop in his ain diocie. 

f . c X4as Wyntoun Cn»//. viu ix. 54a In all ))e Icyrkis halyly 
Of Abbyrdenys Dyocesy. 196a WinJet Last Blast Trompet 
Wks. 1888 I. 43 111 eucry diucesie and parochin. 1980 IVll/s 
4 A'. C. (Surtees 1835) 428 Wythin the diocccsie of 

Durham. 

b. tramf. nnd fig, 

x6i6 .S. Ward Coale/r. Altar (16^7^ 14 True zcale loiies 

10 kcepe home, .studicth to bee quiet in oth"r mens Dioces. 
rt X63X Donne Poems (165a) 99 Haile Bishop Valentine, 
whose day this is. All the Aire is thy Diocis. a 1635 Cok- 
mil’ Poems (1807) 18 Their plays had . . A perfect diocess of 
actors Upon the stage. 1644 Mil i on Hhone (cd. ?) ii. 
x.\i. 75 The orui-scs . . reside so deeply in the . . nflreclions of 
nature, as is not within the diocese of Law to tanqxT with. 
i8aa L.\.m/i E/irt Ser. i. Ari(f. Com. J.ost Cent., 1 am fil;id 
for a sca.soii lo lake an airing beyond the riiixc.se of I he / 
strict conscience. X89X Morley in Daily .VVaw 10 Dec. ! 
3/a To go altoiit. as my friend docs, through the whole of | 
whai I may call his diocese of those northern countie.s, 
ami breathe out Liheialism. 

Hence Di ooeBeless a., without a diocese ; f Dio* 
cesener, one who belongs lo a diocese ; — Diocesan 
sh. 2 ; DiocB'Biaroli, the ruler of a diocese ; 

+ Dl oceascr - D10UK.SAN sh 1. 

1885 R* Dixon Hist. CA. Eng. III. 173 A dioccscless 
bishop. /ct6a6 B.vt.oN Case of /'ost-nati Wks. (F.llis Sc 
.Sjicdding) VI f. 657 They s;iy this unity in the bishop or 
the rector doth not crc.Ttc any privity between the parish- 
ioners or dioecseners, more than if ihcrc were several bishops, 
or .sevcr.al p.'irsons. 1805 W. 'r.vvioR in Monthly Mag. 
XX. S12 Djocc.s:iii pn^pcrly means ‘belonging to the dio- i 
cese’. In English this word is appUc<l oddly to the diocesi- 
arch, or chief of the diocese. i(kib Warner J//>. Eng. xiv. 
xci. 370 More than btj Conuocation.-, now Diocessers were 
stout. 

t Dioce'sian, «. uud .?/>. oh. [f. I,, type 

dinri‘.uan-/is, f. diaresiss in OF. dyocesiku : see 
I)io('EitAN, which is a less regular formation.] — 
Diocesan a. aii<l .sA. 

x686 J. SiiiiGKANT Hist. Monos/. Conventions 49 If the 
Dioccsiaii refuse to give Ordination. 17x5 M. IIavies 
Aiken. Brit, I. 131 The Clergy, .of Ills Dioccsian City. 
Diocoss, -ciSG, earlier forms of Diocksk. 
t Di*OOtahO‘dralf O* Crystal, Oh. [Dl-2| + 

( ICTAilEURAL.] Rouudcd by twice eight planes ; 
i.e. having the form of an octahcdr.al prism with 
tetrahedral summits. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 204 Di-otlahcdral 
Icipaz. 

Diode (dai'iJ'ul), a. Ekctr. 'J'elegr. [mod.f. 
(ir. 84-, (Di- -) twice, doubly + o 5 oy w.ay.] lit. Of 
two way.s : applied by Mr. i'rccce to a mode of 
working, which converLs a single trdegrapliic wire 
into two ways or duels for signalling messages, 
without reference to tlirection ; one application of 
the multiplex system of working. 

x886 W. H. pRFKCK in fm/. Soc. Te/eg. hingiueers XV. 
a ji A mode [of working] by whirh two mess.i}jcs are 
pr.Tctically sent at the same time W'ill he diode working. 

II Diodon ; cUiTftlpn). Zool. [mo<l.L., f. Gr. ty]ic 

♦ 8 «u 5 oi/ doubiy-loolhcd (sc. Oijpiuv animal), f. 81-, 
(Di--^) twice + 8801/s, 880VT- (ill neuter adjs. -0801') 1 
tooth.] A genus of globe-fishcs, having the jaws . 
lipped with enamel, forming a tooth-likc tubercle | 
ir the centre of the )/eak above and below. j 

'I'lic name has also been improperly given to a gcnu> uf i 
South .American fakon>, and to the cdiucan g»iius j 
Zipliiii‘\ ^ i 

1776 Fennan r /not. III. 129 Oblong Diodon . . Sun-fijh fif in j 
Mount's Bay. Ibid, 131 Short Diodon .. Sun-fish from Loo. 
Ibid. 132 (jlobe I)i(Mlon. This specks i-, common lo Europe : 
and South Carolina. 1840 F. D. Bi-nxei r irka/ing 
II. 2b4 The Round T>ioilon, or 'J'oad-fish, 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Si ., Organ. Nat. 11 . 93/2 The • . grinding tubercle of ; 
the diodon. ^ i 

Di'Odont, ami sh. [Sec prcc.] adj. Having : 
two teeth; spec, of or pertaining lo the Dio- \ 
donlidiv or family of fishes of which Diodon is ; 
the typical genius; jA a fish of this family. So j 
Diodo'ntold a. and sh 

III modern DLts. ' 

11 piodCia (d -U|rJia). Bot. [mod.L. (Liniuvu-! i 

*htoticia, abstr. sb. from *8ioixov j 
having two houses, f. 8*-, (Di- -) twice + oTkos house, j 
Cf. MoNiEciA.] The twenty-second class in the j 
Sexual System of Linnwus, comprising plants which 
have male (.staminiferons and female (pistillifcrous) 
flowers on .separate individu.ils. } 

1753 Ciiamheks Cyet. .Sup/., Hioeda, in Botany, a cla. s | 
tif pmnts which have the male and fcniak iwris . . in diflVrent | 
flowers, and .. on different plants of the siunc si/ccics. 
Among the plants of this class are the willow, mistletoe, ; 
hemp, spinach. 1794 Mart^'N Rousseaus Bot. ix. 96. J 
1 lence DioB'oian a. - Diaxious. j 

x8a8 Webster, Diecian, j 

DiCBCio- (d.-)i,rfw\ comb. f. Dioecious, = diQ:* | 
ciously ; as diocciodimorplmis, diocdopolygamou.^. | 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diocciopolygamous. .a term applied 1 
to those plants of which some individuals bear nniaexu.Tl i 
and some bisexual flowers. | 


Dioaoious (dDi,/pos), a. [f. Dioscia + -olus.] 
i 1 . Bot, Of plants : ll.iving the unisexual male 
! and female flowers on separate plants, 

1746-SS Sir J. Hh.l Nat. Hist,, Ptan/s 291 (Jodr.) The 
rh.-unnu.s with tcnnltiatory .spikes ami quadrified diivcious 
flowers, 1989 G. White Se/borne (1853) 393 Hojw are 
tlici'cious plants. 1877 Darwin B'orms of Ft. Introd. 3 
A species tending to l>ecome dioecious, with the stamens 
reduced in some uidivtdual.s and with the pi.stils in others'. 
2 . /ool. Having the two sexes in separate indivi* 
duals ; sexually distinct. 

1806 Kiuuy &. Si>, bintomol, (182S) IV. xlvii. 394 Certain 
intestinal worms in which the .sc.\c!, are dicct ious. 1880 
Gi'NTiier B'iskes 157 All fishes .ire diurtious, nr of distinct 
sex. x88s A. Maceari.ant: Consanguinity 8 Sc.v in Man 
is diiccioiis. 

Hence DlcB'ciouBly adv., in a diaxious manner ; 
Dios'ciounnBBB, dkxcious state or condition. 

1859 Darwin Orig. . spec, iv. (1873) 74 .Some .. species of 
holly III North America, .are, accordttig lo Asa Gray, .more 
or less ditucioiEsly poly^amons. 1874 K. .A. Khviirnvr 
y’ears Bot. vii. ii 3 't ins i«lca of benelit to the plant in 
djicciousne.s.*;. 1877 .Dakwin /•'orm.K oj li. vii. 279 Olhei 
w'ise every step towards dla;tiunsm:ss would Ir.ul towards 
sterility. 

DioBCism (doii/si/’m). [ad. mod.! .. dkeismus, 
(ier. dioeismus (Sachs), f. (ir. *8i'oi/f.os 'Jii 1 .. foini 
diu'ctts : see DrnxiA) t -i.sm.] 1 licrcious condiiion. 

1875 Br.NNr.iTiS: Dyer .Sm//.v‘ Bot, 807 This distribution 
of the sexes, which is gener.Tlly termed l.IiuM isin ■.»ccurs in 
.t 11 classe.s .md orders of the vegct.ihle kingdom. 

DioffeUBB (doiq/'d.^rn/z). The name of a cclc 
l/ratecfureek (i'ynic philosopher, who according to 
tiailition showed his contempt for the amcnilies of 
life by living in a tub: sec Cynic. Hence Dio‘» 
RenetB-orab, a spccie.s of West Indian hermit crab, 
which chooses an empty .shell for its residence. 
DiO'flfeneB-onp, the cup-like cavity formed in the 
palm of the hniitl by arching the fingers, and bend- 
ing the thumb and little finger toward each other : 
from a story that the (/ynic substituted this for a 
cup in raising water to his mouth. 

xBoa M.\r. EiMiiAvoRiii Moral T. (1616) I. i. 4 .A table. 
CDvcD'd with a clc.vii lablv. rioth ; (li.'>lu:s in nice order . . ap- 
|)c.'ircd to our young i.)iog<‘nes absurd supcrfliiitic.s. 18B3 
.Syd. Sot. Lex., Hiogeuesiup. 1884 J. Hall 1 7 //'. Home 
176 E.vceplional riaUires, llial, Diogcnc.s-hkc, prefer to be 
let alone. 

Hence Diogeulo f(ldi|i7(lv,e'Jjik) a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of I )iogenes. So Dloga'iilcai 
a , ; Dioge nioally adv. \ Dlo’^BUlie v., to render 
cynical. 

1831 Cari.vi.e ,Sart. Res. il. v, Socialic or r.Tthcr Diogcnic 
uticraiict**;. 1593 Nasuk Christ's T. ii2 TliM'tf i.s 

v.ninc glory, .in bring 1 fiogenic.Tll ami dogf;cil, 1603 DmC’ 

Ki R Crissil (Shaks. Soi .) .*i Sweet signior, be not too 
Diiigenical to me. 1719 ()zi.i.i. Ii. MLson's Trtiv. Eng. 154 
(I).) To despise riclies not Dicigeiiic.illy, but indolently. 
x 6»3 O.v'KKRAM II, (.)ne giownc ( junlish, Diogenis'd. 

Dioic uiiU'oik ), a. rare" **. [ad. F. dioii/ue 
» liulliard or mod.L. diokus (l.innieus 175.^), 
a. Gr. type ^hlmnos: sec l)in':riA.] ~ Dbectous. 
So Dlol'COUS a. 1883 iu ,Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diolie, obs. early ff. Dole, Dool, grief, 
t Di'OUise. Cbs. Also 5 dlonoH, and in L. 
foiiii diouyHia. [a. OF. diouise, dyouise (13 . . in 
(.iodef.),a(l. merl.l..i/’/'i;;/J.T/</ ( A Iberliis Magnus), I... 
dionjisias ( Tliiiy , G r. Bini'bffnn, f. Atih eoov' Bacchus.] 

A precious stone, of a black colour streaked with 
red, reckoned, l/y incdi;ev.Tl writers, a prestTvalive 
.against drnnl.eniicss. 

(1398 'J'hevisa Bofth. He l\ R. .vvi. x.vxiv. fT.|.;,s) 
l.)i'>nisiu:i is a bkn hi', slomi or bi'tune i,pionge wylh ml 
vry’nt's. . yf it i;> gruundid and im*di'Iyd wylh watt-.r it >mcl- 
lytli as wym.*, and yrt it wyili.iti/ndxih <lroiikr:ii:,liyp. 1 1483 
( rt///. A net. um/i Dionc-s dionisia. 1567 Mam e i <// . 
Eotcsf 6 The liimil.c i-. black, .h' r.ulicr bjowiie. .dl be- 
slrc/wed with hk/iulic strokes or vaities. 1601 (..Mi-su:ii 
Lore’s Mart. Iw.xA. (1S78) i 3 Mic Ad.iiiiaiil, lJi<.ni'.e, ami 
Ciilifilon. 1688 R. Hill. Ml-; i-hmoury ii. 40/1 J lie Dioni -i; 
stone. 1750 fr. i eouardas' b/irr. .Stones 94 Dionyria. 
1855 Smi 01 i:v Oii utf. .Vi . 351 /)ionysia. 

Dionyni Vbii'^'nim’. [ad. Gr. 8twri/fx-oy, -ov 
having two names, f. Si, (Dr--) twice f ovofia 
n.imc.j A name ci/nristing of two lfim;'i (as the 
rminc.s in zoology or bol.my, the two term.s of which 
diiiote respectively the gciuis and species). 

18. . CoL’E.s is I iii:d by Cl tit. Diet. 

Dionymal (daiig'nimal), a. [f. a.s prec. -f -AL.] 
Gf or ]jerlaining to a dionyiu ; — BinominaFi. 

1656 Bi.ocst Gtossogr., Dionymal, tli.at hath two names. 
1884 r. .A. A1.1.EN On Zobl. Nomen. in Tlte Auk Orl. 3sa 
'Hie binomial (or dionymal) .system. 

DionysiaC (d.ripyni sitek), Cl. [ad. L. Dioity- 
siac-us, a. Gr. Aioi'r/uia/oys, f. Aiovdaia the feast 
of Aiopvaos Dionysus or Bacchus. So mod.F. 
Dionysiuque (Acad. 1762).] 

A. adj. tjfor pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus, 
or lo his worship. 

1844 Br.rK & Feetom tr. Mnnk's Met. 149 Diony^i.TO 
and erotic poems. 1860 kesKis Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. § 4. 
23O The new Diony-siar. revel. 1865 Grote Plato 11 . xxiii. 
dvi The Orphic or Dionysiac refigioufs mysterie'^. 1871 
Browning Balausi. 37 Ours ihc great Dionuriac tlicatir, 
An«.l tragic tri.'id of immortal fames. 
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DIONYSIAN. 

B. sft. //. The Dionysiac festivals or Diouysuiy 
celebrated |xrioilically in ancient (Jiccce. 

1827-38 Hm<i r/rtf-Aj-. j: (1^67)154 At Athens Homer, ihf* 
Dionysiacs amt IViicIvs, hy their united infUience, foslennt 
them iiiio <lram.ili-.t-.. 

So Dlonysi’acal ( 7 . ; Olonysi'acally m/7/. 

1858 Hixa; .S 4 » //cv II. xi. 37 1 'J'he gortl is a Ihoiiysiarnl 
hahitiially Kivcn to sc.alc I’amnssiis. i8t6 J’. 
Tavi.ok in Ptitnpiiiftn y V'lII. 57 The intiad.anp intcllf<.t .. 
is iJarchiis . . the s-nd is piirticularly ilistrilmlcd into i;<.-m-. 
ration L>iuny-.i.i<.-:illy. 

Dionysian t^l '>i|Aiii-sian), a. ff. 1.. I)ionysi-us 
ol or |)CJtiiinin|/ to Dittnysus or liacchus ; ahso as 
.sb. .1 pcisonal name » -a\.] 

1 . Of r-r pertaining lo I Monysus or T’.aeehus, or 
the />ionv.nti or festivals beltl in honour of Piony- 
siis; - DmNVMAU. 

a 1610 Hi .MKV Titt-ohitrusins (it"’/!) 13 'I'h*! Sc.i- afn-r tin- 
DioMy-.i.'ni feasts will he nioie MiKxnh. 1822 T. Mtii tn.i i. 
4-1 risii'f'ft. I. p. xxiiij'he I tioiiysiaii Itstivals . . were the ^iii-at 
I at niv.iis of niUuiiiity. 

2. retaining to or chaiacteri-itic of the I'.ltler or 
Vomujer Pionysius, lyranls of Syracuse, nt»loii(»us 
for eriiell) . 

1607 'rorsi n Sfr/trnts Who. . wmiM n-it . . hate 

.. iImsc Dionysian 'I’yrants i.-i Sl- ili.i V 1879 / 'tuy \ lUlt. 

I X.t'i'li '2 Up. .punislicd with Dionysian severily tlursiiulitest 
want of res|KM:t. 

3 . IVitaiuinj; to the abliol I tionysius the I.itilo, 
who lived in the sixth century, and is saiil lo have 
firsl pi.it'tisc'l the iiu'lhod of daliiitj events from llu- 
birth of Chrisl of which ho li.xed I he acc(;|)ted 
date. 

l^ionysinn /o'/e./, .n p- l iinl uf Juli.an years, after wliii !i 
the ohani^cs of the moon rctur mi the -.anu: days of the year; 
s.iid tij liavi; lK.en inlt.iflncud hy Itiotivsius r»r calcnlaiinL; 
tin; ilatc of I'!as|{;r. 

1727-52 C’iiamukks s.v. /\:rioJ. I’ii f»'yrnH rrrt'.u/, an 
interval of live hui)(ti'ei.l -anil thirty-two .Fnliaii yi'.ars . . Sonic 
asi-riho this pcri'irl to ( tionysiu-; Kvisiuis; ;in«| hence c:»ll it 
the I.»ionysJ.-iii I'criod. 1768 M(.iuski-,\» r in /’///. //•.ia.v. 
r.V'III. loj IiiicnMsial hy iliony a.-in |>erio<h,. or mnl 

tipics of' ;-}A:init n>. i876Cii wrkks , 170'rhc Diony. 
si.an Period i-s tthluiivd hy a cmhinalion of the Lunar and 
.''Olar lyclc'i. 1879 Kawuak -VV. /’«/// (iBfI.a) 11 Pur received 
Dion) Sian era. 

4 . Of Pionyisiu.s the .\reopaj;itc (/Xcts xvji. ; 
/.’.f/. ajipl it’ll to early ecclesia.slical works attiilnilcd 
lo him. 

1885 c iif/mi/y Put. '1 Pc.arson place.s the 1 omjjositum 
of the Dionysian \vritim;s ht‘.f<»re 340, 

Dionysic (daiidni stik), m ran'. Oh. [f. L. 
or Ur. (onn of /iicnystts + -JO.J Of Dionysus or 
Hacchus; Pionysiac. 

1831 /•.'.f.//;///;. /■• yif 1 'I'he. I mo Di<iny-.ii'. metre; (hi.; pre- 
di)llUM.im iif’CilL-ek- tilt all ical iinisli:. 1832 //'/(/. 4S.i/t 

'J'hr I.Iinriysii; wiealli, lln: .s)inl)ij| of llimitric luJnoi. 

Diophantine idai|r/ia'‘ntin, '-dll'), a. Math. [f. 
proper name OiophiutPiis i- -lnk.] Of 01 pci tainiiif; 
to l )if)ph.intus of Alexandria, a celebrated mat lie- j 
riinlician, who flourished in the fuuilh ccntuiy ; i 
s/d-r. applied to jMoblems involving indetcrniinaie 
cfjuations, and lo a method of solving these f /V<? 
phiutiinc analysis attributed lo him. 

1700 (‘fiiKnoKv in (Oxf. Mist. Soc.) 1,321 The resn- 

hitiori of' the iiulctcriiiineii .irithmeiii al or Diophantine proli- 
lenis. x8xi P. liiKi.<m {iitfO. .\n KUmenlary liivcsll.uation 
of the 'I’hcory of Nnmhcri, wilti ii^ appuiMtion lo ihi.; 
indetcrniiimte and diophantine analysis. x8M Pfdrku'. Mny. 
June 794 S|i<! smIvc.s a diriph.-intine prihUm. 

Diophysite, -ism, imi)io}ujr ff. PirHY.siri:, 
Dvophyhitf., etc. 

Diopside (d.ii|p j)s.:>id,. Min. [a. I-', (/iop-ihir 
(Haiiy iSoi), ineg. f. (ir. dt-, (Pi--) twice -t oi/fri 
appearance, aspect, but viewed by later authors as 
a deriv. of (Ir. a vivw through, f. 8/-. ma- 

through.] A synonym of PvuoxKNE ; now usually 
restricted to the transparent varietie.s. 

1808 Am ■ AN iVtiwfs Min. 26 Piof’siii,' . . a iiiln>nal from 
Mu .sa in J'ieinontr. x868 Dana Min. 2:13 Diopshle has 
hecn c/lj ;crvrrl a-; a furn.ite product. 1879 Re i i.rv •VO/fO' 
/t’c. Lv xiii. I’hc rliopside has a rough <Jr stepped apiX'ar- 
aiice on the ahr.iclcd surfaces ofseclioris. 

DioptaS6 (d^iip pl/^Ls ;. Min. fa. K. dioptasc 
' fiaiiy fSoi), irreg. f. fir. / 5 t«- through -f- uTrrds 
seen, visible : cf. Hioitttjs a looker through.] A 
Iran luecrit silicate of copper, crystallizing in six- 
sided ])iisnis, called emerald copper ore. 

1804 W. Nicholson tr. /'pufrroys Chem. II. 430 nioptasc 
is an ore of copper. x868 Dana Min. 41W Dioptase occurs 
fli p^^cd in well d'-fined cryst.als and nmi/i phons on quartz. 

Diopter ■ d. 5 i,p-ptoi;. Also in I. at, form dioptra. 
fa. h. dioptre (15.17 M.atz.-Parm.'), nd. L. diop- 
tra, a. (ir, hlonrpn an optic.il instrument for mea- 
suring heights, levelling, etc. ; cf. also Gr. Bionrpor 
spying-glass, f. 5 /-. through -f stem oir- lo see 
4 instrumental suffix, -rpa, -rpoi/.] 

1 . An aueieiit. form of, ^theodolite, or instrument 
for taking angles. 

* 8*3 M. Ku»i,ky Mn^n. Jlofti.-'i 11^ Maki* a holt? in a 
I.Jiopf.er, th.1t the Simni-. uuiv .<hini'. in at it, 1641 W. (iak- 
coiONii in Rigand Vorr. .sd. Men (1S41I I. 51 I wq <lioptra/;s 
. . fitted with glasses, tiair, uud movcahli;. runs. 1851 f>i 1 r'. ; 
tr. Ihiiuholdt s Cosmos HI. 53 l.,oijg tube> . , employed hy j 
Arabian astronomers. .10 ilic extremities of v.hich ocular and 
object tfiopfers were .ittached. 1857 WHrwfti.i. Hist, h/dm i. 1 
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.SV. r 3S4 He wmte . . a treatise on the Dioptra. .an instru- 
ment for talcing angles. 

2. The index -arm of a graduated circle; — -Au- 

n.AiiK. 

XS94 nr.UNfiKvii. /r.t-».-/Y-. IV. xx. (cd. 7) 476 Having set the 
I tiopler of your Aslrokabc at that Altitude. 166a j. Damks 
tr. Pktirins' LW. Awht.ss. 192, I took the Horixon with iny 
Astrol.ibe, and h.iving pul iiiy l^ioptra into it, 1 turn’d my 
self towards the Sea . . and miiUl easily discern it. 1874 
Knichi Did. M,\:h. \. 173/1 To nic.ar.iire .an angle with tlie 
i asirol.ilic, the latter is pl.-tced with its renter over the vertex 
I of the angle, and turned until the fixed diopters sight in the 
direction of one side. The muvabtr strip with its diopters 
j is tln-n sighted in the direction of the other side, and the 
f angle. contained Iwtuceii the two :.trip.s is read olT. 

I t A surgical speculum. Ohs, 

I X706 Rhii.lii-s (c-d. Kersey), Piolftra. - . n. .Surgeon’s Instni- 
j iiieiil. 1727 -51 CuAMiifcKS t jv/., Pio/*tra, aiiioiig surgeons, 

! denote.; an iiisirumeiiL whfrrchy to dil.'itc the inalriv, or 
I .uuis, and inspect ,iny nlci.-rs therein ; railed atso 
: tmitrids.. km\ tiUatatorinm. 1672 Thomas /V.t. Women yj 
1 If tliercfore, siiys Paul of /V.gina, Uic ulceratiuii be within 
I le.'ii-h, it is lietceted by the dioptra. 

I 4. An instnmicnl for obtaining drawings of the 
! skull by projovlions. 

i 1878 PiAKii-KV tr. 'iopinards Anlhrof>. il. iii. 

I 6. A unit of mcasurcmonl for lenses; -Dioptric 
sh. i. 

1890 (loei.n .\V7i'd/i,/. Piet. 133/1 Pivficr (VC Diof<trii. 

tDiO'ptic, n. and sh. Ohs. [f. Gr. Si-, /'/a* 
through I oiTTt/f-ov of or pertaining to sight or 
vision, f. root on- to sec.] 

A. ad/. — Piori Kir. Also Dio'ptical. 

1656 Ili.oi'Nr CtossoxK, The l^io/>lii k .1 rf, the l*cr;-:pe(.‘tlve. 
An, or that prut of Astronotny, whicli hy Quadrants and 
holliiw iiistruiiuaits pleiees the Heavens, and nica.sures I tie 
distance, length, higne-is, and hroadth of the Crclesfial 
Imdics. i8i8 J Vinn, Pio/’fifa/, and PiofnU k. .so I he next 
words {dio^trit at, dio/^tru ] an.; now .somctinirs written. 

B. j//. a. One skilled in Pioprnio.s. b. (//.) 

I I IIOPTUICS. 

! X664 1 ’uwKK /•' I /. Philos. I. 55 If our .Diopticks could attain 

'• to lliaf rurio-ily .1.'. to grind us siiih Ol.-isses, as would 
prcsciir the Kfllilviiims ol the Magnet. 1665 6 t'hil. Tttyts. 

I. ij') Hi; iuiciids to give the. .domuiistr.Uioii in lii.s Dioplicl's 
which Ik: is now writing. 

Dioptra: see Pioitki:. 
t Dio’ptral, //. Ohs. [f. L. dioptra Pioj tfu 

« 1 )fO| TlvIf / 7 . 

x6to \V\ Foi Krs'oiiAM Art of Surs'cyw. ii. so Degrees of 
iuignlai I III *il III lion ohsenicd by mjiih: J lioplrall iif.tt iinient. 

Dioptric ( d 41, p ptrik;, a. and sb. fmod. ad. ( Ir. 
dionTpn£-ik of or pertaining to the use of the himTfMt 
(PiorTKu) ; in iicutt r pl.^mirTpi^d a.s .sl).,the .science 
of dioptrics. See -le, -ich.] 

I A. ad/, j- 1. Of the nature of, or pcrlaitting to, 
a PfoiTFU sense 1 Ohs. 

1635 N. CAKi-rsTKM r//v»c. /.>. 7 . 1. v, 107 Two signe*. of the 
Zodmeke diamctrally opposite should not be seem: by a 
Dioplricke instinment. x68i tr. K'itih' Ixenr. Med. tt As. 
Voi ah., Pioptrir, belonging lo ihe |»fisperiivo, or tx niiilhc- 
maiical liiNtrnmcnt, thorow which they loiA' to take the 
height of a tiling. 

2. Serving as a medium for siglil ; assisting vi.sioii 
! <>i rcndciiug it possible • by means ol rcliaction (ns 
a lens, the humours of the eve). 

1653 ll- Mokk An fill. Ath. ii. xii. (17 li) 84 'fo view Ihc. j 
Asperilie-i of the Moon ihrmtgli a Dioptrii k glass. 1660 — | 
Mysi.i '.odl. II. iti. jfi None ol ihc exleinal Oigaiis have any i 
Stile c al all in them, no more then an AeoiiNticon or a j 
Dioptrick glass. 1858 f. M AKriNKAC Sfnd.Chr. iSfi A df.id i 
mceh.inisiii. .ready lo serve ns the dioplri-’ glass, sjircading j 
the image.-; f if light from tin; Infinite; mi the tender ami living j 
retiin, 1878 'P. bUY.iNr /’;-/!#/. I. ;^ij>; 'rin; refrai lion j 

is s.iid to be nnrmal or rd.Miorinal a«:roidliig to Ihe position j 
of the retina >\ith regard to the focus of the dioptric sysicrn. 

3. Kel.'iting to the refraction of light; pertaining 
to dioptiics (sec M. 3 ' ; esp. of a telc.scope, etc.), 
rcfr.ictive, rofiaeting, ((Jpp- to C.vrop'rBic.) 

Piofitiir sysfem, in h'ghtiioiises, also catldl refracting 
system-, .sec quot. ly'jty 

1672 Ni-.wton in /■/'//. Traft^. VH. 5086 For Diopfriqiie 
Telescopes, .the difficulty r.onsi.sled not in the Figure of ihc 
glass, but in the Diffoniiity of Refrad inns. x688 R. I Ioi.mf. 
Armouty iii. (46/2 The,. Dioptrick, or broken sight, is 
rightly seen in a Tuhof W.ater where the Surface, is cut. 
1733 Phil. Trans. XLVHI. 167 Our common tehcsropcs 
whether dioptiic or reflerling. 1871 Tyspai i. Frngm. Sc. 
(1879) II. xvi. 436 'J’he light was ilcveloped in the for.us of 
a dioptric .apparatus. 1879 Cnsselfs 7 Vr/iw. AV///. I V. 75 
The Dioptric arrarigemeiii is th.it in which the rays issuing 
from the flame are collected and refracted iii a given direc- 
tion by a lens placed in front of the light. 

+ 4. Capable of being .seen through : see qiiot. 

1801 Farmer's iMa^. W. 48 A.s to dioptric lit:chive.s [i. c. 

f irovided with glass windows on opposite sidesj the best \ 
laie -.een is of woo/I. x86oJ. P. Kf NStpy IF. Wirt II. .xiii. 
330 These few fragments, .give us, .glimpses into that ‘diop- 
tric bee hive the' heart of the writer. 

B. sh. 

1. - ProriER I. 

1849 Ch if tr. / f umhoidf s Cosmos TI. s^sThc Ale.vnndriaii 
;^•;lro^omc•r.s.,|»t>.se.s.sed .. .solstitial armils, and linear dioj)- 
trii.s. 

2. A unit for exprc.ssiiig the refractive power of a 
lens, being the power of a lens whose focal distance 
is one metre, 

1883 Syd. Soe. l.ex.. One dioptric, which is written 1 1 .), is 
a gkiss of one meter, or 39\37 inches, focal distance. 1887 
A. Hki'ck in F.ncycl. Hrii. XXll. 373. 


DIOBISTIC^; 

3. pi. Dioptrics; that*i»art of tlib science of 
Optics which treats of the refraction of light. 
lOpp. to CATtlPTKlCS.) 

x^ Dichv Nnf. Bodies 1. (ifi4.s) i)* The deinonstration 
. .ken.itus Des Cartes h;ts excellently set down in his bexjk 
of Lliojitrikcs. 1667 Phii. Trans. 11 . 626 'J'hc IMoplricks, 
th.'it consider Rays Refracted. 1718 J. CHA.MOKRt.AVNfc 
Kelig. Philos. (17.10) II. xvii. j| 41 (hie that i.s well versed 
in bioplrick.s, and umlerst.imis ihc Nature of Vision. 1831 
llBr.w.STER optics Introd. 3 Light ..through lransp.irciit 
bodies in trausiiiittcd according to particular laws, the coii- 
sideration of which constitutes the subject of dioptrics. 

Dio’ptrical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
fl. = DiorTKio fl. I . Obs. 

x6x 2 llRi'kKWOon Lan^. fy Relig. xiii. 134 ('If which height 
.. it is observed in IMiny, that l)ica-archus, In’ dioplrical 
instriuiiciils, found the hill Pelius .. to he. 1(156 Hi.0UN-r 
CiUmogy., Pioptrient^ pertaining to Dioptra. 

2. -- Djormio <j. 2, 3. 

x(S64 Powkk F..vp. Philos. Fref. 1 Dioptrical rfl.i.sses are. 

1 blit a Modern Iiivciiliun. 1677 Hoknixk Gt. Law Consid. 
ii. (1701) 17 Little animals .. viewed tbrough Dioptrical 
glasses. S. Hamhv (////i ), A Translation of Srheffer’s 

'I‘f valise on the Kmcndatioii of Dioptiical ’^I'clc.scopes. 

3. Of or belonging lo dioptrics ; skilled in dioi> 
tries. 

X664 I’owr.R /’.■ »'/. Philos. 1. 78 Dioptiical Artists. 1752 
•Simkr in Phil. Pratis. LIX. 507 Of a r.iHius somewhat 
lunger th.-ui the fotal )t;iiglh you want, for a diopi_ri<;al 
1-ea.un. x8oo S’lU Ni; // 7 </. XC’I.'.*; Dioptrical proposiliou.s. 
•j ^. Pion uip a. 4. P/».v. 

1759 .Sii RNK Tr. Shandy I. x.\iii, 'I'o have gone softly, as 
yon would lo a ilioptrical bee liixe, and hxik'a in. 
llcncc Dio'ptrioally adv., liy means of refraction. 
1732 Hist, l/itteroria III. To piodiice very extra- 
oiilin.iiy l''.fTc( Is. .ell her diopi neatly or cMtopliically. 1849- 
52 i’oou Cycl. Annt. IV. 1441/2 Dioptrically- formed ro- 
ll >iireil iiiargin.s. 1883 L?.\hi'Kntkr ill _A;//j'r/. Brit. XVI. 
2((>/i s.v. Microscope, liimges dioptrically formed of the 
gtmeral uiuliiie;' and larger details of inicroscopic olijer.ts. 

Dioptrician (dsiipplri-Jliin). rare, [f. Dior- 
j Title ; cf. oplieian.^ One skillc<l in flioplrics. 

1670 t'hil. Tron.i. V. 704 i An Dn-ii.suat kind of Refrac- 
tion, hilhorto iiivoljserved by DiopUuiaiis. 

Dioi)tricB: sec Pioitkk; I> 3. 

Diorama ((biionrmiP. [mod. (in F. 1S32 • f. 
Gr. Hi; 8m through 4 npnpa that which is seen, a 
sight; cf. Hiopj-uy to .sec tlirough.] A mode of 
.scenic representation in which n picture, some por- 
tions of which arc lr.TrisIiicent, is viewed through 
i an aporUire, the sides of which .arc continued to- 
ward.s the picture ; the light, which is thrown upon 
the picture from the roof, may be diminished or in- 
creased at pleasure, so as to represent the change 
from sun.shinc to cloudy weather, etc. ^'hc name 
lias al so been used to include the building in which 
fliorairiic views are exhibilctl ; and in later times 
h.is been lianslcrrctl to exhibitions of dissolving 
views, etc. 

The r>ioranui, invcnlcil by DaguciTi: and Bouton, was 
liiNf c.vhi))iicd in London, ay .Scpl. i8a.’„ the bnildiiig bring 
Lieclv<l in Ri g< nt’s Park, ll was jiatenlrd in 1824 by 
J. .Arrowsmilli, No. 4K90. 

.,*®*3 .inn. Reg. yxf ft is c,illr.d the Ihoraina, and llir 
i id<;.-i Is borrciwe<l fiom t)i« panoi.inia. 1824 J. Arkow-smith 
1 .'tpeiif. t'ntent No. 4809 {iif/c) An improved inoile of 
i publicly c.vhil.)iiiiig pirlures . . wbicli I denuininatr; a ' dio- 
I nuna'. 1872 (li;o. V.i.wv Middlem. liii, ’I hc nicinoiy has 
I as m.my iiioikIs .is the leinpcr, and shifts its i.ccncry like 
I a iliorama. 

.fe,. 1876 L. Toi.i.i..MArriK in Fortn. Rev. Jan, T17 Litcrn- 
tun: is ahl»; . . to give .1 di<namn of what it depicts, while 
.'lit tan giv«'. only .1 pan<>r;una. x^ F.. Ri:i:\m Homeward 
iUntttii }.'\\ Filtering the river 'iTiamc.s, w’e were delighted 
wiili ibe <Ioiib)e dioranin of .ships nml green mc.idow's. 

nttrih. X848 Maria Hark in A. j. C. Hare Mem. Qniet 
L. (1S74) II. xvi. 310 Like the gr.idital change of the 
dior.ima vicw'.s from light to dark. 

I (cnce Diora'iuist, a pTo])rictor or exhibitor of n 
diorain.i. 

1834 Moon Tylney Hail (1841) 226 Here an indignant 
dioramist i.ivcs at u iMtggling .scciie-sniftcr. 

Dioramic (ck)i,ora; mik), a, [f. UiortAMA h 
-10. ((ir. analogies w'ould require dioramattcPj\ 

Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a diorama. 

1831^ IJkEWSTrii Nat. Ma^ic iv.(i83;) 66 The same picture 
cxhmiicd under all the imposing .iccompanimcnts of a 
flior.imic representation. x86x Mcsckavk By-roads 251 
'1’Iktc i.s another chapel . . w'here the same dioramic effect 
has hern produced hy concealed coloured j^las-s lights. i88k 
Prtiiy Tel. 27 Dec., Wcll-tmumged diornniic effects, depict- 
ing a terrible .storm W'ith. .thunder .and lightning. 

Diorism (dai’oriz'm). rare. [ad. (ir. Hinpiaji-u^, 
distinction, logical division, f. to draw a 

bound.iry through, divide, distinguish.] The act 
of defining; distinction, definition: by H. More 
used app. as = distinctive sense or application. 

X664 II. MokK A'.r/. 7 Churches 71 To c.it things sacri- 
ficed to Idols is one mode of Idolatry ; but, by a Propheticnll 
Diori.sm, it .signifies Idolatry in general. x68o — Apocal. 

A Poe. 9« If they were not just four . . yet by a Fropnetick 
Diorisme they might be called four. 1685 — HlustratioH 
i3<; In a Mystical sen.sc, by a Diorisin, The Musick may 
be th.it at their Idolatrous worship. 

+ Diori*irtdOv Obs. [ad. Gr. HiopioriK-os dis- 
tinctive ; f. as prec.] Serving to define or distin- 
gui.sh ; defining. 

1675 CoLLm-< in Rinaud Co/ r. Sei. Meu (1841) I. 216 In 
this ca.se one of the dioristic limits is lost. 16B4 Ph/A_ 



lUOBlSTIOAL. 

Tnxtts. XIV. S7S A CarciM^k Af'^iiation .. such as shall 
have the diorislick limits rational. 

t Biori*8tioal, a* Obs. [f. as prcc. 4 -- 

pice, lienee Siorl'stioally m/z;., l>y distinciivc 
application : sec Piorism. 

t6d4 H. Mork 7 jr/. 7 Churches 7a Ye .are not 
from the Lusts of the flesh (which Vice is here not»jtl by 
Nicolailism dioristically, as Idolatry in gpmrral hefore |jy 
catiim things siticiihccd to Idols). — Div. Dial. v. xl. 
(1713) 5«r The Lake of Fire and Hriiii.slone not symbolical 
or dioristical, but visible or natur.'il. 

Diorite (tbi-oMit). Min. [a. F.^//W 7 V«?(naiiy), 
irreg. f. btopi{-tiv to tlistingnisn 4 -itk.] A variety 
of (iuEEN STONE, Consisting of hornblencle coinbincd 
with a triclinic feldspar (albitc or oligoclase). 

i8a6 W, Phillips Mhurnl. .y CeoL 151 The Dia- 
base, Diorite, and Amphibolite of Fiench authors, spi.ms tn 
include both Grccnslone and Hornblende roiilc. 1858 
Gkikib Htsl. Bculder xii. 239 Horiibtendic grecn-stcmcs, 
or diorites. 1865 Luhhock Preh. Thnes vi. (i.Sog) i«.! 
The axe was preeminently the inipleim.iu of aiUHiuiiy. 
Serpentine and diorite were the principal niaiorinls. 

attrib, 1877 A. Pi. Eowarh.*} Vfi AV/*’ .\xii. 709 ’I'liv 
magnificent diorite .statue of Shafr.a, the builder i»f the 
Second Pyramid. 1890 Coldjieltis I 'ictotia 17 'J’lio stone 
. . running llirough n diorite dyke. 

Dioritic ?drii,ori‘tik), r/. [f. Diorite + -R!.] Of 
the nature of dioiitc; containing diorite. 

1847 in CuAir;. 1853 Kank Crhiuelf Exp. vii. (iS:/i) ss 
A similar range., on the .AiUuilic side, evidently a «on- 
timiation of die same dioriiio. .series. 186a Dan'a Man. 
Ceol. iii. 78 Dioritic .Schist. 

II Biorthosis vd.->i|p.i)>Ja*sis). [mod.L., a. Or. 
SiupOoiftTis, n. of action i.dtopOo-ftu lo make straiglit, 
f. fit-, 5 /a- through, thoroughly f opOu\- stiaiglit, 
right.] 'I'he act of selling straight or in order : 
a. in Stiri^.f the straightening of crooked or frac- 
tured limbs, b. 'I'hc reccnsitni or revision of a 
literary work. 

1704 ui J. HAunis f.rx. Techu. ( J.). 1706 Piiilmi-s (rd. 
Ktrrscy), Diorthosis, in .Surgery, an Opcratiuii, whm-liy 
crooked or (list ort»!d M*’mhers an*, made oven, losloiM 
lo their Original and Kogular .Slia|>e. 1873 J!rH. (p. A’it-. 
liVU. 297 'I hc diorthosis (i. o. ilic setting iVoo. from fignu* 
and parable, the fiiliilriioni) of the tfld 'iV.stameiit in the. 
New. .874 H. R. RiiYNoi.hS yohu Utipt, viii. 501 ('hrisl 
was lilt* dioi thosis of the temple. 

Biorthotic (doi|pj])p*iik s biopOoi- 

ri/f-dy corrective : derived as prcc.] Of or pertain- 
ing to recension of a literary work (see prec. b). 

i860 M. Pattison Ess. I. 162 No sooner had 

Scaligcr phared hinisrlf by « omnion ron -ent at the head of 
textual criticism, tiuiii he took leave for ever of diortliotic. 
criticism. 

Bloscoreaceous (d.n,/vskd'4i,/^'f^.s), a. h'of. 

[f. mod.L. /)ios(ondu-n\ f. Diosionoy the typical 
genus, containing the yams.) Of or belongitig (o 
uie N.O. DifiSfon'innv of Monocotyledons. 
Bioscoreiu (daiipskn** r;',in). [f. Diomorca d 
-IN.] ‘ An impure .substance made by prccijiitating 
the tincture of Dioscorea villom with water’ {SyS. 
Sof. /.f'x. 1883). 

II Biosma (dai,p'snia). Hof. [mod,!.., f. Cr. 
fleos divine + rW/ij/ odour.] A genus of .South 
African hcath-likc ])lants \.N.(). A'lrftiinv)^ with 
strong balsamic odour. 

1794 Martvn KoussratPs Botany xvi. ?<y). x8oo J. Ahi k- 
CROMBiK Ev. Man his mon Carifoiu'r {yx\. 16) 251 African 
healtis ..diosmas .. will rcrpiirc to be ficqnr.iiily refic-‘.hed 
with moderate waterings. 1866 '/’^vvrjr. />V/. i i/j Piostna 
..ouliivated for their white or pinkish floweth. 

I fence Dlo'Bmin (see quot. 

1837 Penny Cycl IX. 5/1 Ur.andcs roiisifhji-s the cvtiaclivi'. 
to be in'Ciiliar, and terms it Diosniin. 1883 Xyd. Soc. Lex., 
Diosmin, a liiller principle, of brownisfi yellow colour, 
soluble in water, obt.iined from the T^iosma crenat.i. 

II Biosmosis Cddiipsm<i»*sis). Also in anglicized 
form di'OHinoHO. [mod.f. CJr. 5 /-, 5 /a- through 4 
OSMO.SIS : cf. cml-y e.xosmosis.] The transudation 
of a fluid through a membrane ; =s0.sMt).si.s. 

i8a5 >y. Stirling tr. Latulor'.s Pext-bk. Hum, Phys. I. 
393 This exchange of fluids is termed endosmosis or dios- 
viosis. XM3 Syd. .Soi. Le.r.y Diostnose .. Diosmosis, same 
as Osmosis. 

Hence Dioimo'tic n., pertaining to diosmo;;i.d; 
= Osmotic. 

II Biota (dai|<T« ta). Gr. Horn. Antiq. [L. 
didlay a. Gr. Snurrj two-cared, f. 5 /-, (Di -) doubly 
4 ir- stem of ovs ear.] A ves.scl with two cars or 
handles. 

1857 Birch Ahc, Pottery (1858) 1 . 199 The emblems upon 
them were variou.s, comprising leaves, an eagle, a head of 
Hercules, diota, and bunch of grapes, 1890 W. Smith Diet. 
Cr. (V Rom. Antiq. (ed. 3) 1 . 640 Diota,. xa generally used 
ns synonymous with amphora, though |t m.ay signify any 
two-handled vessel . . A diota of the earliest style, 

Biotholism, -ite, irreg. ff. Dithkijsm, Dyo 
THELIKM, etc. 

||Dio*ti, dihoti. Ohs. [(ir. 5/»ti wherefore, 
for what reason, for the reason that, f. 5 /d (toCtu) 
i>T/ for the reason that.] A * wherefore 
«6sx Bk;c:s New Disp. .Suinm.mr 35 The Schools ignorant 
of the Quiddities and Diholles of things. 1687 Pharisee 
UniuasPdh To satisfic those to whom he hath promised 
a Demnnstrntion Dioti. 1734 Waits AV/iV/. Juv. (1789) 79 
He set forth the analy.sis of the words in order, shewed the 
//ii/i and the Dioti (i. e. that it was so, and why it was so). 
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BiotrepheS (ddi|/vtrH/>.). Tlie name of a man 
mentioned 3 John 9, 10, as loving to have the pre- 
eminence in the church; hence used typically of 
jicrsoiis to whom this character i.s attributed. 
Hence Diotreplia*«ian, Diotrephian, Diotr**- 
pliio ndjs.y like Diotrephes ; Dioitraphe'ticallp 
atfv.y in the manner of Diotrephes ; Dlo'trepliist, 
an imitntor of Diotrephes. 

x6a8 WniiiiR Brit. Remetub. vi, 71 1 And, some thcp? ho, 
that with Diulrophc.s, Affect prchoniiiienrc in these our 
d.iycs. 1660 FishivR Rustkks Alarm Wks. (11179) ysi 
A mccr Dioirephetlo.'illy iiiipiulent .md imimsiiively prating 
.Spirit. Ibid. 557 (‘hief Priests, aspiring Rabbics, Divinity 
T.t^xtors, proud Dioircnhescs. x^4 Owkn Holy Spirit 
(160;;) 161 Futl in it self unto the Proud, Ambitious Minds 
of I hotrophists. x8a^ Southkv Sir T. More II. 59 A nmii 
m.ay figure .as the Diotrephes of a Meeting. 1838 G. .S. 
Fauku An luoiti/ y iv. iv. 535'n*hc diotrepbic lovers of pn;- 
(■minoncc. x^S ^t - 'V. Coi r Puritnnism 475 l.s there any 
of the «>ld Diol rephian .spirit left? i86x J. MAri-.\Hi. \ ni; 
Life f 7 . f.n'tvson iv. 194 Dr. I..aw.son asked the name of 
thi.s Dioircphcsiaa female. 

Bioxidd v.d-^i|p*ksnid, -sId). Chent. [f. Di- - 2 
» OxTiiE.] An oxide formed by the combination 
of two equivalents of oxygen with one of the metal 
or iiielalloiil, as (.Tirbon dioxide f’D.,, Manganese 
dioxide MnO.,. 

f >iiginally applu d fo an o.viilc conlalniiig two opiivah nls 
of the c'liloroiis e-UTiiciil : see Di-- 2 e. 

1847 in (!rai<;. 1854 J. S« iirri Ks in / >r;’.v (Viv..'rt . Chnii. 
491 C’orresponding with the suh or di-o.\ide of copper. 1869 
A. f. Jarman in Eut;. Mech. 17 l)eo. 3 ;<vi t l*c oa aVst way 
to |iiepaic oxygen gas is to hi nt togflln r in a n-tort thrie 
jiarts notassir clilorate with one pari diuvide of mang.mcse. 
1878 11 irXi.KV Physiojtr. S<» An invi'-itile g.as, known .ts 
carbon dioxide, or more romnifinly carbonic acid. 

Bio*xy-> diox-. Chan. [f. Di - 2 4 Oxv 

(cEN.] A combining element expressing the pre- 
sence in a compound of two .atoms of oxygen ; 
s/er. tlu? presence in an organic compound of two ! 
j equivalents of the monad radical hydroxyl (Oil) : 
I taking the ]ilace «»f two atoms of hydrogen, as ; 

; dioxy acid. dio.\yheii-eney GfllliOIl :., (bciizcm^ | 

I being < Ift). i 

j 1877 W.M is l i'.oncs i hem. fed. la) 11 . 541 'I wo dioxy- ! 
I iMai/i.ji aeid-. are obt.iin«-d by fusing tlie two disulph»>. 

I ben/oie au«ls with potassinin hydro.xide. One t>f these 
( tliovy aeid/i forms cry-.t.al.<. .nut culouivd l»v fcrrii: tbloride. 

Bip (<lip , V. Pa. t. and ])plc. dipped, dipt, 
jw. pple. dipping. Forms: 1 dypp-an,dipp-an, 

2 0 dypp-o(n, 3-5 duppe n (/>), 3-6 dippo, f» 
dip. /\t. /. dypte, dypped, 6- dipped Si. 
dippiO, 7 dipp’d, dip’d, 7- dipt. i f> 

dyppod, (5 deppyd), f>- dipped .Si . dippit), 7- 
dipt. [OF. dyl'pnn wk. vb. ]»a. 1. dyf'te, pple. 
dyppt' l\-~CS'\\:\\K. ^ditpjan, f. weak gi.a<le dup of 
atilaiit series '^'deup x dattp-, dnp-. whence the adj. 
Deei* (:— <.'f. the cogmitc 1 )m*e r'.] 

I. 'IVansifive scn.sc.s. 

1 . To pul tlown «»r let down lemptiraiily /ir par- 
tially in or info a liquid, or the like, nr the v/ sst 1 
containing it (usually wilh the notion of wetting, or 
of taking iq» a portion of the liquid, etc..); to im- 
merse ; to plunge (hut wilh less implication of foici’ 
and splashing, the souml of the word exjnessing a 
light though decided act). 

c 1000 Aj:s. Cosp. Marl: xiv. ?o S« iV his h.aml on di-cii 
mid me dyiA. «- 1000 .SVf.r. Leechd, III. 110 Nim p.mm* 
h: csLC wulh; and diipr on i?lc. 1340 Hamish.k /V. f onsc. 
8044 A vesscllc tlypiH-:*! alh.- hidriit- In water, ur in olhvr 
lycoiir thyii, 138a Wvm.ii /,///.» wi. -24 Fa<lii Alti-.aliam . . 
w.-nd La/arus, lliiit he dippe tin: part of Ins fyngiir in 

w.itir, .'Hid krie my tuiig«'. 1535 (.\n yohn xiii. y'i | 

It is he vnto win nil 1 dyppe the sojipc tS: g«-ue it. Ami In; ; 
•hple in the .soppo and gaiie it vnto Iml.'is Israrioth. 1581 j 
MitcA.sri r Positions xxvii. (iSr.;) 104 The Gtrniaios. . vsed . 
then to dippe their new hun»c thlMren into c.\tr«nif. r.iM , 
w.atcr. x6oa Siiaks. Ham, tv. vii. 14 •„ I but dijil a kiiifr J 
ill it. 165X II->mii-‘; f.ertaih. iii. .\.\xvi. 2-24 Clothed in 
a garment dipt in fjloiid. X74a Pori; iv. 163 A I Viet 

the first d.'iy he dips bis ipiill. x8oi Afed. yrnf. XXI. H • 

A piecR of lo.-if bicad, tlipt in « <ild water. 1813 AV/V/ 
Scr, 11. New Venrsi oming of Afc, llo dipt his fist into 
the middle of the peal cu:.tard. 1839 G. IJiru v\nZ. f'hifos. 

1-14 If a magnet be dipptrd in iron filing.s, it will atfiarf, 
and caii.st; them to adlierc to il.s surface. 

absol. X607 SiiAKs. Tinwn in. ii. 73 Who c.rn i;dl Iii 111 
his Fi itnd. That dtps in the s.inie dish ? 1878 J’/foWNisa 
Poets Craisic 83 Up wilh cpiill, Dip and indite ! 

As. 158X Pkttik GiM-y.fl's Civ. Coin'. 11. (i.sHfi) 67 For 
you tlip somewhat the Pciisill of j'our Tongne in tho fo -.li 
and circle coulour of (ho 'rnsi.aiie tongue. i6o« .Siiaks. 
Ham. IV. vii, ij The grc,al louc the genet all gwulcr iM'are 
him, Who dipping all his F.auUs in ihnr afleetion. Would j 
. . Coniicrt his Gyues lo Graces. 1818 .Siii lluv Rev. Islam 
rx. xii, By . . the name Of thee, and many a tongue wliiJi 
thou hadst dijiped in flame. 

2 . To immerse in baptism ; lo baptize by immer- 
sion (now usu.illy <'/7///fw////<7«j). In '-luot. 1602 

"Christen v. 3. Also ahsol. 

. ^975 Rushw. Gosp. Malt, iii. ii Ic eowir. di.pu k dyppe 
in wa;itrc in hreunissc. ciaoo Ormin 1551 piiirh batt t.itt 
I tu fiillhtnes.st hrmin & iitindcrr waterr dippc.sst. c 15x5 
SHCmruAM ir And w'anne hi cristneth ine tne foun^r 'I he 
prestfis so thrirs dtippeth. In the honiir of the 'I riniic. 
c 1400 Macmdkv. (Roxli.)iii. io|^ii make Imt anc vnecioun, 
when b-'ii cristrn childer, nc dippes J>ain» hut anes in ))c 
fount. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Putt. Baptism Rubric, 
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Then the. Priest shall l.ike the child . . and . . >h.aU dip 
it in the wairr. 1603 M.ir.sion .luf. 4- Mel. 1 . Wk.. 
i? 56 L 15 It pleas’d the font to dip me Row-dine. 1639 
S\i I MARSH Policy 7} 'riu M* whom wee wotild have 
tiK inhers of a Vi'.ihle Ghnrch, we h.’tpli/e and din. 1766 
Wisi.iv ll'ks. (ir.;;:) III. He and six-aml-twenty 
more have lieen dipped! 1876 I’iAnckoi- r Hist. IfS. II. 
xxx, 2fj.> '(he eoiiles-.ii>ns .. l’e;;an lo he directed ng.'iinst 
the An.ilinfr/ists. Mary Osg<H»il was dipped by the devil. 
3. in wirious technical |>m>cc.s.sc.s ; sec also I )n*- 
riNc; vhl. v/i. I. spa. a. 'I’d iminerse in a colouring 
solution; to il\c, imbue. Also with the colouring 
m.allcr as subject, or witli the resulting colour as 
object. 1 piu fil ) 

1667 Mil. I ON P. [.. V. '^83 Six w ings he fa Scraphl wore 
.. the middle pair . . roiiiui Skirled his Intncs and thighes 
with ilowiiie tfold And eoloiir-. dipt in Hcav'n. Ibid. xi. 
24.1 Iris had dipt ihe 1713 4 Poi-k Rafc Lock 11. 6.s 

'riiin glirt’iim; tcviiireMif the iilmydew, Dipt in the richeM 
tiiiL'tiire of the .skies. 1780 CowniR Ttible T. 703 Fancy 
that from the bow tlml spans. the sky Ilrings colouis dipped 
in Henyen. 1887 llowiiN / V/’i*. .'Eneid v. its Raiment 
dipiR'il in the piirjjle. 

I b. 'I’o make (a candle } liy repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow. 

17x3 Act to . Inno in Lend. Gaj. No. 5031/6 Pr.forc he 
begins to make or ilip any Making or Coiirsti of C’.indlfs, 
c 1865 I .Krni!:i.iY ill L ire. .S'c. I. 93/2 To dip a inimbrr of 
candles at the same lime. 

<?. yb dip sheep : To b.ath them in a poisonous 
litjiior for the purpose of killing the vermin and 
cleansing the skin. 

1840 yral. Roy. Ayric. .Soe, Si r. 1. I. i,'4 A per.vm «ho 
traiels from farm lo fiirm dipping .sheep for the lii.k.s. 1847 
Trans. Iti^hl. .y Afiric. .Sot. .St ot. Scr. in II. '{"o 'Ihrre 
I men to dip and a boy |o drive w.itcr, can easily leithc 6. ,> 

I lo Si. ' ll .sliiaj) in a tlay. 1853 Co to/. B. Ayrit. .Soe. .'\ho!ii 1 
.Sucli is the imporlatii (1 . . of dip[iii)g with iht-. ooinposilioii, 
tliai no extensive floi.k-niastcr uiiglit to be witliout it. 

4. 'Jo sulfust: wilh moisture ; to impicgnalc by, 
or as if by, immersion. 

1634 .Mir .ION Comus 802 A coki .shiiddfring dew Dips me 
alj o’er. 1678 Drviik.n Ail Jor l.tn'c ii. i, The.se poison'd 
(iills Miiia'fs ol bluest IMngiivs lie iiiidcrncatli 'cm. And 
nion* than Aconite has dipt the .‘^ilk. 

'l b. fiy. Applied to tlie u.se of fhe liquor in 
which a toast is diimk. i)h.\. 

fi 1657 K. LovI'-uav felt. (1663) 36 \Vc dip’d some clioioo 
lu .dih . . . in the be.st l.auieiitiuli Li(|iior. Ibid. 05 Diping 
yoiir health in tlin noblrsi liipioi, 

C. 'Fo piniflratc, as by dipping; to tlip into, ;vr;r. 
1843 I’l- NNvsnN Mot ie d' Arthur 14:1 Hiit er** he <lipt the 
1 snifarr, njsr an aim .. And caught him |i.c. Kxcalibur ibu 
sword I by Hie bilt. 

6. I’o obtain or take vp by dipping; lo lift out 
ol a body n| liquiil, cic. ; usually with np. 

To dip iimff { South. D..S.)\ to take. simfT by dipping a 
i split or brii-.h like .stick or bit of raUaii inlo it and rubbing 
ii upon ibv loi-ih and gums. 

! i6o3 ('ari.w t'onnoall 3'>b, 'riir slirimp.s are dipped tip 
j in shallow water by the shore side, with little round nets. 

. 1834 Miss Mil I OHO J'i/hrye .Ser. i. (1863) 45 There she 
i stamls at liu. spring, dipping up water for to-morrow, 
j 1848 60 Baimi.ri r Diet. Anar., To dip snuff, a mode of 
I taking fobao.o.^ i86t L. L. Nomik leebetf^s 272 Fresh 
} water may bo dipped in winter, from small open spares in 
the bay. 1886 Century Mag. Feb. 586 Sam Upi hnnh 
snyikcd bis pijK;, and iVggy dipped smiflf, but I'tyer de- 
clined joiriiii,'! llicm in using iob.nvo. 

6. trnnsj. 'Pti lower or let down for an instant, 
as if dijipiiig in a lupiid ; .<pee. lo lower and then 
laisc (a flag • as a naval salute, or (a sail ) in tacking. 

1776 Trial of .\undo(omar \-)ii He dipt his ‘.eal on llie 
i;iislil<;in link-padl, and ;-caled llie. bond. 1859 Kkaui- Love 
me little 11. iv. 174 ‘'I'hty liavc iioi gv,i to dip their wiil, 
j as wc have, every lime we tack’..' I and ilif fioy will dip 
■ the lug’., Nnw tliis iipi.Talitin is always a niia: otii-, ii.irti- 
nilaily ill these small luggers, wlx-re the lug has to be 
flipped, llmt i.s to say, loueiefl and r.ii.sfd ag.iin on ih'* 
opposite side of the mast. 1883 Narks .Seamanship I'iil. b) 
14H The men Mlmdip tin* sail should stand on ihi: Ice side. 
1894 N. KoiiiNHoN Brit, blrcf ryg 'l od.iy, 'dipping the 
fl.Tg’ is an ad ol coiule.sy; men-t/f war do not do it to one 
.Another, lint if me.ri hant ‘hije. ‘dip’ their ensigns to them 
they M-ply ill .A .slmil:ir manner. 

b. 'I'o cause to sink ; to lower, dcjiress. 

1879 Gn». Fi lor Coll. Break/. P. 418 Duty <ii social good 
Woiilil dip llie scale. 

7. ftfp. 'I’o inimcrse, involve, inqilicate {in any 
affair, rs]i. of an undesirable kind). (.Ihicfly in 
pass. (I'f. 1 H;k1' a. ly. . Ohs. cxc. ns in b. 

a. 1637 Midhi.kton Changeliufi tn. iv, A woman dipp'd in 
blood, and tall; of iividesty! i/^x 3S1RC. I-ytikmon in 
//a.'ton (Wr. 11878)74 Sleph. Fox isflipl 7f*,<>‘io'' deepe in 
that conrerm;. 167R I)rvi>kn h ind h'cpcr Prol., True Wit 
has seen its be t Days long ago, It ne’er look'd up, since, wo 
were dipt in Show. 1700 — fables i*ref. (Globe) 500 He 
was a little di|)ped in tlie lebellioii of the Coiiimon.s. 1775 
llCRKK Corr. (1844) II. ^0 'I’heit wc shall be tboroiighly 
dipped, and then there will bo no way of getting out, but by 
i.lisniacing Fngland, or enslaving America, 17^ Mrs. 
Pif>z/i Journ. franco I. 139 He w.as a man deeply dipped 
in judic iiil astrology. 17^ H. Walpole Lett. fi85;|i 1 . 
Kcmin. iii. p. i:ix, H.tvir.;, been deeply dipped in the iniqui- 
ties of the .South .Sea. 

b. To involve in debt or pecuniary liabilities ; 
to rnortgnge (an estate) ; to pawn icolloq.) 

1640 Gi.ai'Itiorsk ICit in Constable v. If you sconic to 
boi row, you may dip Your chatne. 1^3 1 Irvokn Per.sius vi. 
160 Never dip thy Lands, a 1700 B. K. Diet. Cant. Crevt s. v. 
y.rtj'fA/r/. .CIo.Aths.. arc pawn'd or dipt for .. Money. 1817 
M M». Knot. WORTH Taks «v Novels (Rtldg.) IX. xii. 116 My 
little Jessica hab. .played away at a rare rate with my ready 
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money— clipped me confoundedly. t88o M i.ss Bradpon 
as t am ii, Nobudy had ever been able to say that the 
Courtenay estate wa.s ‘ dipped 1883 — /'/taitL tort, xxxv. 
(1884) 2«9 'I'he young latly was sUghtly dippetl. 

II. Intransitive senses (some for rejl, ; others 
absolute uses). 

8 . To plunge down a little into water or other 
li(|uid and quickly emerge. Const. i«, into, under. 

1387 Tbevis.\ Uigdea (Rolls) I. no A laiilcrn w'ik ly^t 
fleicli and swyinmcth ubouc, and pf pe li;)l i.s itpicynt, it 
diippeh doun and dryncliej?. 1710 Dk Fol Crusoe (1840) I. 
i V. ik>, 1 wa^ fain to clip for U into the water. 1810 W. I iiviNCi 
Sketch Bk.t I 'cyage (1887) 34 Mcr yards would dip into the 
water ; her bow was almost buried tjcneaih the waves. 1843 
Macavi.ay Lays .Aue. Rome, tforat. vu, Unharmed the 
water fowl may dip In the Volsiiiian mere. 1865 .Swinhckni-: 
Atatanta 16 Oars lireak, and the beaks dip uncTer, drinking 
death. 1884 W. C. .Smii II Kildrostan i. i. 239 .Slowly the 
inudled oars dip in the tide, 

0. To plunge one’s hand (or a ladle or the like) 
into water, etc., or into a vessel, esp. for the pur- 
pose of taking something out. b. 'Fo pick 

pockets, c. To dip {deeply, etc.) into ends purse, 
means, etc. ; {/ig. to withdraw or expend a consider- 
able sum, to trench upon means. 

1697 Drydkn Persifts u. 38 Suppose I dipp'd among the 
worst, and Staius chose. 1817 Storting d/rf^r.lVarnier), 1 have 
dipped into 150. .(xxkcts and not found a shilling, n 1847 
Mrs. .SiiEKWQon Lady of Manor I. viii. 334 In early life he 
had dipped >o deeply into hin property as obliged him to 
leave the country. x88a (V/r. lu June. 453/j As new 

schools are built, Mr. Alundclla inu.st dip more deeply into 
the national putNe. 

10. lb fish by letting the bait dip and bob lightly 
on the water ; =^D.vr ?>. 1 , Diitr*.- 3, Dibble y.- 2. 

*799 t-k Smith Laboratory I I. 272_'rhe few which you m.Ty 
..take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely he eatable. 
1875 [hi-e Divpino vbt 

11. transf. To sink or droj) down through a small 
space, or below a p.iriicul.'tr level, as if dipping into 
water: to go down, sink, set. 

A 1375 'Joseph Aritn. 534 He int-ltc a gome on an hors . . 
He hentc vp iiis hachet and huttes him euene. . Wi|> |>e cle|i 
In his hals downward he tlupncs. 1654 Wiiiti.ck.k /iikdonf/a 
512 Use the Xorth Starre ot the Ancients, till . . that (Juide 
dippeth under the }Iuri;:on. lyjo Lclt.fr. LomL Jrnl. (1721 ) 

58 Before he had told it all, the .Sun dipt in. 178s Cowrtek 
ttope 374 .Sup(>ose the beam should dip on the wrung side. 
1798 Cbt.KRlDOfi A nr. Mar. iii, I'he Sun’s rim dips ; the stars 
rush out. 180 K.vne Crinnell K r/. iv. (1856) 31 During 
the bright twiRght interval he Ithe .sun] will clip but a few 
degrees below the horuon. Black Jmf. Shaks, i.x, 
The swallows dipping and darting under the boughs. 

b. To move the body downwards in obeisance; 
to drop a curtsy ; to * bob’. 

i8«7 Bvbon Beppo Ixv, 'I'o <omc .she curtsies, and to some 
she dip.s. 

c. To extend a little way downwards or below 
a surface (without motion) ; to sink, 

1854 Ri)Nalps& Ricii.ARnsox Chem. Tectutol. led. 2) 1, 292 
1’hc short pine.s if are consequently allowed to project alx>ut 
that much a^ve the level of the plate, while their lower 
extremities flip into shallow cups which remain filled with 
litjuid. 1878 LP. MKRKinu! Teeth 68 Suiierfitial decay fof j 
the toothl is confined to the enamel covering, or dip'* but 
slightly into the dentine.^ 1887 Eowem I 'in;, .tineid iii. 
536 Two turrcled precipice blocks Dip, like walls, to the 
wave. 

12. To have a downward inclination ; to incline 
or slope downwards ; to l)e inclined to the horizon : 
spec, of the magnetic needle, and in (ieol. of stral.a 
(see Dir sb. 4 , 5 >. 

i66k Hookk Mkrogr. 172 The plain of if lic.s almost Imri- 
rontai, but onely the forepart does dip a little, or is some- 
what more dcprc.sf. lyty si Chambers Cyd, .s.v. Dippings 
needle, A inagnetical needle so hung as that , .one end dips, 
or inclineii to the horizon 1747 Hoosov Miner's Diet. C lij, 
Dipp is when the Flat-Beds lies not J.cvcll, but declines 
some way, and it is by them that we know when the Rock 
Dipps, unless we he on the Top of it. 1796 Withering 
Brit. PlantsW. 251 ( Fungi]. . PiUuis convex . .edge dipping 
down, to 2 inches over. _ x8o6 Gazetteer .S\ott. fed. 2) 70 
The .strata are in some instances perpendicular to the 
horizon, and in all dip very much. iSao Scori-shv Ace. 
Arctic Reg. II. 539 In this hemisphere, the north end of the 
needle dips, but the contrary in the southern hemisphere, 
where the M>uth end of the needle dips. 1879 E. Garrett 
House by IVorks 1 . 140 You have no idea liow the road dips. 

13. 'Fo go (more or less) deeply into a subject. 

175s Young Centanr ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 134 But 1 .shall not 

dip so deep in its consequences. 1841 Tennyson Locksley 
if. 15 Here about the beach 1 wander’d .. When I dipt into 
the future far as human eye could see. 

14. I'o dip into (a book, a subject of study) : to 
enter slightly and briefly into a subject, without 
becoming absorbed or ‘buried * in it; said especi- 
ally of reading short passages here and there in a 
book, without continuous perusal. 

(Cf. skim, to re.ad superficially and slightly but contin- 
uously.) 

i68a Drydi'.n Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) ipi They cannot 
dip into the Billie, hut one text or another will turn up for 
their purpo&e. 1Q86 (joau C^est. Bodies 11. i. 123 You can- 
vm *78® Gray Lett. 

Wkft. 1884 in. «4, i have not attentively read him, but only 
mpp d here and ^erc. 1777 W. Dalrympi.k Tras>. Sp. 4- 
Port. Irct 4,1 have endeavoured to dip a little into the 
state of government. X794 Slxuvan ^iew Hat. II, Might 
not Moses have dipped, .in the same source with the authors 
of the Shaa.'ita? X877 Edwards (tp Nile iv. 96 We 
have of course been dipping intu Herodotus. 


Dip (dip), sb. [f. Dir vl] 

1. An act of dipping ; a plunge or brief immersion 
in water or other liquid ; also transf. and^^>. : sec 
various .senses of the verb. 

X5M Marston Sco. Villatiiex. tv. 189 For ingrain’d HabiU, 
died with often dips, Are not soonc discoloured. 16M 
Goao Cdcst. Bodies 1. xvi. loi The Celerity of a Boat i.s 
continued by .1 successive dip of the Oar. Cua.mburs 

Cyd. s.v. Candle, A trough to catch the droppings, as the 
Candles are taken out each dip. 1796 Mrn. Gi.Aii.SE Cookery 
xiv. 248 Have ready . . a pan of clean cold w'utcr, just give 
I your pudding. one dip in. 1843 James torest Days ii, ‘ I’ll 
I give him a dip in the horse pond '. 167X J. Miller Songs 
Italy (1878) 14 There was only the sound of the long oars’ 

: dip, As the low ntooii sailed up the sea. 1^4 I,. Stephen 
. Hours in Library (189/) 1 1 , ii. 51 He rotlc sixty miles from 
hi.s hoii.se to have .1 dip in the .sex 1879 I. J. Young Ceram. 
Art 81 Stone-ware is very seldom gla/ea by a ‘ dip 
b. A dip in or into (a boox) ; see Dll* v. 14 . 

1760 Footk Minor r. (1767) 95 Come, shall we have a dip 
in the history of the Four Kings this morning I 1838 Jas. 
i ( Jrant .S/i'. Loud. 373 A half-hour's ' dip * into .some circulal- 
! ing-libraiy book. 

I o. The act of dipping up liquid, c.g. ink with the 
I pen ; the quantity taken up at one act of dipping. 

.*841 S. Warren 10,000 ayear III. i<> He took his pen in his 
j i^hl hand with a fresh dip of ink in it. 1889 Durham Univ. 
Jrnl. 196 .'t he same ‘dip of ink ' is always ready. 

I d. A curtsy, a * bob ’ : cf. Dip x/. i 1 b. 

1799 Woi-coTT tl*. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. 1812 HI. 38 
I Then the Dame will answer with a dip. x8o8 — tp. to 
j Mr.<t. Clarke ibid. V. 392 The nods of Monarchs and the 
I dips of Queens. 

e. A going down out of sight or below the horizon. 

1864TENNVS0N A'«. r/f. «44 Ev’ii to the last dip of the 
vanishing sail She watch’d it. 

f. A'ant. The position of being dipped or lowered 
(of a sail : see Dip v. 6 ) : in phr. at the dip. 

1886 J. M. Cauleeild Notes 6 'I’he church 

pendant is used at the dip at the tnizen truck while working 
cables. 1893 Markham in Daily News 3 July 5/6 , 1 directed 
niy (lag lieutenant to keep the signal . . at the dip. 

2. Depth or amount of submergence (e.g. of a 
paddle-wheel) or dcprcs.sion ; depth or distance 
below a particular level ; depth of a vessel, etc. 

*793 Smka ion Edy stone L. $ 97 That ruler would mark 
upon the upright rod, the dip of tne point on which it stood, 
below the level of the instrument. X874 Knight Did. Mcch., 
Dip, the depth of submergence of the float of a paddle- 
wheel. ^ x8Bo Act 43-4 PicLc. 24 § X7 Any attempt . . to de- 
ceive him in taking the dip ur gauge of any vessel; 

3. Astron. and Sm'veying. The angular di.stance 
of the visible horizon Mow the horizontal plane 
through the observer’s eye ; the apparent depression 
of the horizon due to the observer’s elevation, which 
has to be allowed for in taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. 

1774 M. Mackenzii: Maritime .Sun*. 1. t8 A Tabic of the 
Depression, or Dip, of the Horizon of the Sea. i8so ScokrsHv 
Acc. .Ardic Reg. 1. 444 The dip of the sea . . at 20 feet height 
of the eye, the error would lie 56imle.s. t8s8 J. H. Mookk 
Prad. Narig. (ed. 90's 15a The dip to be .subtracted in the 
fore ob.scrv.Ttion, and to lie added in the Ixick obw:rv,ition. 
187s BKoroHU .Sailor's Pockd-bk. v. (ed. 2) 181 Measure 
angle . . from maintop ; add dip for that height. 

4. The downw.ard indin.ation of the magnetic 
needle at any particular place; the angle which 
the direction of the needle makes with the horizon. 

*7*7-5* Ghambkks Cyd, s.v. Dipping-needle. The dip . . in 
the year 1576 he found at Ixmdon to be 71'' 50'. But the 
dip varies, x8ao Scohesby Act. Arctic Reg. H. 545 7 'he 
iiitcnsily of the magnetic force was the greatest wlicrr. the 
dip was the grea(e.st. 183s Nat. Philos., Magnetism iii. § y8. 
24 (Useful Know'j. Soc.) l‘hc dip dimini-slies a.s we apptoach 
the equator, ,ind incre.'i.sc.s as we recede from it on either .side, 
c i86|| J. Wyloi: in Circ. Sc. I. 245/2 At the present time, 
the dtp for London i.s about (rp, 

5. Downward slope of a surface ; esp. in Alining 
and Ckol. the downward .sloi)C of a stratum or 
vein : estimated, as to direction, by the point of 
the compass towards which the line of greatest 
.slope tends, and as to magnitude, by its angle of 
inclination to the horizon. 

1708 J. C. Cornpi. Collier (1845) 4 ° There is a Rise, or 
Ascent, for a Colliery under (Ground, and so by Consequence 
the Contr.iry Way a Dip or Setling. 1747 W. Hoosim 
Miner's Did. G iij, 'I'he iiatiiral Dipp of a Vein is when it 
runs It self more down into the Rock. X789 Brand Hist. 
Nejocastle 1 1 . 679 The .strata . .’have an inclination or descent, 
railed the diii, to some particular part of the horizon. 183a 
De la Bkchk Ceol. Man. (ed. 2) 545 The direction of faults 
and mineral vcin.s and the dip of .strata, are daily becoming 
of greater importance. i8w A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 343 
The line of dip Is the line of greatest inclination that can he 
drawn on the .surface of a bed, 1891 S. C. Scrivener Fields 
4 Cities 10 The very sudden lowering of the water-line in ! 
the river just around the gap, and the dip of the water 
quickly and more c|uickly approaching the gap. 

6 . A hollow or depression to which the sunound- 
ing high ground dips or sinks. 

1789 W. Gilpin bWye 129 Woody hills which form beautiful 
dips at their intersections. 1834 Beckhoru Italy 1 . 175 We 
.saw groves and villages in the aip.s of the hills. 1863 Geo. 
£i.fOT RotnoU II. viii, The great dip of ground . . makinjg a 
gulf between her and the sombre calm of the mountains. 
2878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. 1 . xvi. 434 The main 
column arrived at the centre of the dtp in the Uzimba ridge. 

7. (Short for dip-candUl) A candle made by re- 
peatedly dipping a wick into melted tallow. 

x8is W. H. Ireland ScribhlemHania xs Paper . . brown 
sugar to fold. Tea, soap . . dtp or choice mould. 1809 


Marryat F. Mildntay viii, A purser’s dip— a farthing 
candle. (1865 Lktheey in Circ. Sc. 1 . 93/2 Two sorts of 
candles are commonly met with in commerce— namely dips 
and moulds. 1887 Sievenbon Uadervcoods 1. xxx. 63, 1 am 
a kind of farthing dip Unfriendly to the nose and eyes. 

8 . A preparation into which something is dipped, 
as hronzing-dipi sheep-dip ^ etc. (cf. Dip v. s'). 

1871 Trans. Highl. iHf Agric, Soc. Scot. Scr. iv. III. 269 
Any other dip.9 I have .seen. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Dip, 
ti poi.>R>nous liquid in which sheep are dipped to kill fags. 
1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 244 I'he bronz- 
ing dip may be prepared by dissolving in t j;al. hot water 
^ Ui. each pcrchloride of iron and perchlonde of copper. 
1885 Daily News 15 Feb. 5/6 Before the arrival of the last 
convoy there the carbolic acid wa.s exhausted. Sheep dip 
had to be substituted. 

0. A sweet sauce for puddings, etc. {foenl Eng. 
and as.) 

a xBas Fokby Voc. E. Anglia, Dip, a sauce for dumplings, 
composed of melted butter, vinegar, and brown sugar, x^ 
Cheshire Gloss., Dip, sweet sauce eaten with pudding. H 
fl.Tvoured with brandy it is called Brandy-dip. 

10. - Thieves* slang. A pickpocket ; also pocket- 
picking. (Cf. Dip 7J. g b.) 

x8m in Mat.sell Votab. 26 (Fanner). x888 St. Louis 
Globe DemocratiVarmcrAmer.), A dip touched the Canadian 
sherilf for his watch and massive rliain while he wa.s reading 
the Riot Act. 

11. Comb. [In some cases it is the verb- stem 
rather than the sb.J : dip-buoket, a bucket con- 
trived to tiira easily and dip into water; dip- 
oandle, a candle made by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow, a dipped candle; dip- 
circle, a dipping-needle having a vertical graduated 
circle for measuring the amount of the dip ; dip- 
head, a heading driven to the dip in a coal-mine 
in which the beds have a steep inclination ; wlicnce 
dip-head level ; dip-needle « Dipping-needle ; 
dip-net, a small net with a long handle, used to 
catch fish by dipping it in the water ; dip-pipe, a 
valve in the hydraulic main of gas-works, etc., ar- 
ranged to flip into water or tar, or other liquid, and 
form a seal ; a seal-pipe ; dip-rod, a rod on which 
candle-wicks are hung to be dipped ; dip-section, 
a section showing the dip of the strata ; dip-scctor, 
a reflecting instrument on the principle of the sex- 
tant, used to ascertain the dip of the horizon ; sec 
Sector ; dix)-side, the side on which the dip or 
declivity is ; dip-splint, a kind of friction match ; 
dip-trap, a drain trap formed by a dip or de- 
pression of the pipe in which water stands so as 
to prevent the upward passage of sewer-gas ; dip- 
well, a well w'hence water is got by dipping. 

1829 Marryat F. Mi/dmay ii» On it sluod a brasA candle* 
stMik, with a *dip-candlc. 1864 Thackeray D. Duval vii. 
(iBGq) 96 'Fhc apprentice . . came up . , from the cellar with a 
.string uf dip-candles. 1876 Davis Polaris E.yp. ix. 218 One 
of the snow hiniscs w’a.s designed for the Mip-cjrcle. x8Bi 
Maxwell Etectr. 4- Magn. II. ti 6 A new dip-circle, in 
which the axis of the needle .. is slung on two filaments 
of silk or spider’s thread, the ends of the filanienls being 
attached to the .arms of a ilclicate balance. ^ x87< Ure 
Did, Arts III. 3116 Were the coal-field an entire elliptical 
basin, the '*dip-head levels carried from any point would 
be elliptical. Ibid, III. 328 It is, moreover, proper to make 
the first set of pill.Tr.s next tin: dip-head much stronger. x88x 
Maxwell Elect r. 4- Ma^n. ll. 113 The magnetic dip is 
found by means of the ‘‘Dip Needle. 1838 Thoreau Lett. 
(iB 65> 171 The villagers catching smells with “dip-nets in 
the twilight.^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 70s The seal-cup 
is charged with tar, which permits the inovaViTe “dip-pipe to 
be lifted into or out of the main. XB84 Nature 1 3 Nov. 32 It is • 
admirably seen in “dip section on the east and north slope.-;. 
1833 Hebsciiei. Astron. i. 16 7 'he visible are.T, as measured 
by the *dip-.sector. 1834 Mechanic's Mag. 445. ^ 1833 Kank 
Crinnell Exp. ix. (18^6) 67 Minute observatjons of dip- 
sectors and repeating'Circlc.s. 1875 Ure Did. /f Wx III. 325 
Have on the “dip side of the level a sinall quantity of water 
. . so as to guide the worknien in driving the level i8m 
Northumbld. Gloss., Dip-side, the low .side. 1883 E. A. 
Parkk.s Prad. Hygiene x. f 2, 367 The common mason’s or 
“dip-trap, and the notorioiLs D n'.Tp. 1894 Fowler in 
Proc, Geol. Assoc. XIII. 36.^ This clay throws out two fine 
smng.s, forming “dip-wells, in Hammer village. 

Dipar, obs. form of Diapeb. 

Dipai^ite (dsipa Jtait), a. [f. D^^ L. dis- 
asunJer -i- partit-us divitlcd, f. partire to divide, 
part. (The L. compound was dhperttiusi^ Di- 
vided into various parts. So DlparUted ppl. a . ; 
Diparti'tlOB, division, jparting asunder. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 61 Whose form is either 
dipartiled, or disposed in conglomerated magnificence. 1838 
G. S. Fader Hist. Vallemes iti. ix. 399 All men shall pa.ss 
two ways ; the good, to glory ; the wicked, to torment. 
But. if any one shall not believe this dipartilion, let him at- 
tend to Scripture from the end to the commencement, xtts 
Ruskin Prwterita. I. iii. 83 Upon which I found my claim 
to the sen.sible reader’s respect for these diporlite writings. 

Dipa'Schal, a. [f. Di-^ twice + Paschal.] 
Including two passovers. 
a 1840 L. Carrenter cited in Worcester. 

Dip-bucket, -circle : see Dip sb.ii. 

Dipchick, var. of Dabcuick. 

Dipe, obs. form of Deni*. 

Dip-aars (di*p|!<»Jz). Also dip-ear. [f. Dir v, 
•(•Eab: ‘ from its graceful movements.’ Swainson.] 

A marine bird, the Little Tern, Sterna minuta. 
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i 89 s SwAiNSON Prov. Names Brit, Birds Liltle Tern 
{.Stertui Minaia) , . Dip ear« (Norfolk). 

pipetalOM (flwpe’iabs), a. JSot. [f. modi... 
dipetahus (f. Gr. 8i- (Di- li) twice + neraA-op 
leaf, Petal)' + -ouh.] Having two petals. 

1707 Sloank yamakti I. Prof., Those which are Mono- 
pctRluus first, those Dipetaloiisnext. 1883 in Hyd. Soc, I. ex, 

Diphamte l^di-fanait). Mitt, [f. (1846) Gr. 
8i-, twice, doubly + showing, appearing 

+ -ITE : ‘ because it has quite a different aspect 
according to the direction in which it is looked 
at A name given by Nordenskibld to a mineml 
now regarded as belonging to the species Mak- 
OARTTE. 

Viewed from the side, ii.s priMns arc bluish, transparent, 
and of vitreous lustre; looking d<»wn on the base, they are 
white, opaque, and of nacreous lustre. 

1850 Dana Jtfiu, vtys. x868 ibid. 507 Diphnnite is from the 
Emerald mines of the Ural, with chrysoberyl and phcnacitc. 

Xtiphasic (doif/ 7 >'zik), a, [f. Gr. bi- 
twice + appearance, phase + -il\] Char- 
acterized by having two phases : spec, used of an 
electric variation of which the period of duration is 
divided into two stages, one positive and the other 
negative. 

i88k lluKouN Sanpkkscin in i'ifii, Trans. Cl.XXIII. 7 
The diphasic character of the varblion. . is due to tho inter- 
ference of the opposite electromotive aeiiuns of the ujipiT 
and under cells. 

Dip-head: sec l)ir.tA. ii. 

Diphen- in chemical terms : see Di-- 2 , Piien-. 
DipheulC (daif/ ‘nikj, a. Chem. [f. Di- 4 
pHESic.] In diphmic acid ( zCV, 1 1* • GO • Oil ^ ob- 
tained by the oxidation of pheiianthreue, one of the 
constituents of coal-tar. Its salts are Dipbenates. 

187s Watts Diet, Chem. Vll. 4:14 Diphenic acid heated 
with excess of quick lime, Is converted, not into diphenyl, 
but into diphenylenc ketone. 

Diphenol (daifnipl). Chem. [f.Di-- + Phenol 
( f. as next + -OL in aUohol).] 

An aromatic alcohol having the composition 
(CflHiGII)^ (that of Phenol being Cells Oil). 
It has isomeric modihcatioiis, cr)'stallizing in col- 
ourless rhombic cry.stals, an<i in shining needles. 

1877 Watts Pinones' Chem, II. 567 Dioxydiphcnyl or Di- 
phenol. 

Diphenyl (daifenil}. Chem. ff. Dr-- ^ PiiENvr., 
P. pitinyle (f. tpaivfiv to show, In iiig to light + 
v\rj substance : see -yl.] An aroiiiatic liydro- 
carbon having the formula Ca II CftII.„or twice 
that of the radical Phenyl. 

1873 Fmvtu's' Chan. (cd. 11) 758. 1877 Watts r 7 ^/V. (cd. u) 

II. 363 Diphenyl crystallizes from alcohol in iridescent 
nacreous scale.s. 

b. altrih, and Comb., as diphenyl fp'0»p, diphenyl 
hetone, diphenyl-rneihane, etc. 

Diphe'nylamvne, a cr3’.staUine substance having .i pleasant 
odour and weakly basic propcriic.s, prepared by the dry dis- 
till.-uion of rosamline blue, and u.sea in the prepanilion of 
variou.s dye-stuffs; hence diphenylatnine spirit blue. 

1863-74 Waits Dkt. Chan. IV. 453 Diphcnylatinne licnted 
with chloride of benzoyl yields diphenyl-benzamide. x88j 
Athemeum 35 Mar. 3B4/3 This colour is the cldoridc of a 
base whirl! the author Inis proved to l>c diplieiiyldininidu- 
tripbenylcmbinol. 1884 Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 4/3 The pro- 
cess of manufacture, .of diphenyIamincn.Tphtal,resorciiie,or 
ali/arine dy^es. 

Dipho*sphate. Chem. Sec Di- - 2 and Putts- 


rjlATE. 

x8a6 K K.MKV Flan, Chem, II. 121 'I’hcrc is also.,.'! di- 
phosphate, consisting of 1 atom of phosphoric acid and 3 
atoms of the protoxide. <• X865 G. Gokk in C ire. Sc. 1 . zsit/-.! 
Pyrophosphate of soda is caiify' formed by lieatiiig to icd- 
iiess the common diphosphate of soda. 

Diphrela*tic, a. nonu-iod. [f. (ir. bi<ppij\ar-r]i' 
charioteer 4 -lO.] Kelatiiig to the driving of a 
chaiiot, chariot-driving, {hnmorous or affeeted.) 

1849 De Qt'iNCEY Fug. Mail Coach Wks. iVT 327 Under 
this eminent man, whuin in Greek 1 cogtiominated Cyclops 
diphrdlatcs . . I . . studied the diphrebitic art. 

Uphthoria (difJ^D'ria). Path. [ad. ¥. diph- 
thme, substituted by Jlretonneau for his earlier 
term diphtherite : see DirHTHERiTLs.] 

An aente and highly infectious disease, character- 
ized by inflammation of a mucous surface, and by 
an exudation therefrom which results in the forma- 
tion of a firm pellicle or false membrane. Its chief 
seat is the mucous membrane of the throat and air 
passages, but other mucous surfaces arc at times 
attacked, as arc also wounds or abrasions of the 
skin. 


*®57 Godfrey in Lancet Nov. 543 Report on Cases of 
Diphtheria or malignant sore throat. x8^ Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. i A disease of a new name has been recognised. 
From having first been noticed at Boulojjnc it was called 
the Boulogne sore throat ; it ha.s now received the medteal 
name of Diphtheria. x8^. Sat. Rev, ri/a fo save us 
from cholera, lyphuN and diphtheria. x86o New Syd. .Soc. 
Vear-bk. 151 Ranking publishes a lecture on diphtheria, 
in which he describes the disease as one wholly new to 
this country. 1884 Sir L. Playfair Sp.in I art, x8 Mar., 
Diphtheria . . when first imported from France m 1855, 
used to call the Boulogne sore throat. 

attrib. x88i Daily News 14 Sept. 5/4 
journals publish some terrible details of the diphthena 
epidemic in Russia. 1893 Daily News ai Mar. 6/3 Ihe 


diphtheria handbill which the sanitary authorities have 
published. X895 Brit. Med. ymt. jo Mar. 73x 'I'he Eiil’s 
throat was . . found to contain the diphtheria bacillus. 

Hence Diphtherial, Diphtha’rUn adjs.^ of or 
belonging Ui diphtheria. 

X883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diphtherial. 1893 Brit. Med. 
Jrnl. 36 Aug. 487 A detailed report on .. the chemical 
p,Tthology of diphthena, and on diphtherial palsy. X884 
Patl Mall C, 3 July 3/1 Sucking a lube to draw out the 
' diphtherian matter’ tu his chtitfs throat. X89X (». Mekk- 
iniii One o/onr Cenfj. I. .\ii. 228 diphtherian w-hisper 
the coiuinunalty hear of the coniinon.Tlty. 

Diphtheric v-e nk), a. [f. DiriirHEuiA + -ic.J 
Diphtheritic. 

1859 Si Mri.K Mem. Diphtheria v. 177 The diphtheric 
\injs. x86o .S>f. Yearbk. 153 Diphtheric affcc- 
liuji of the skin. xWy J. C. Morison Ser^'icc ep Man (1889) 
192 'Die surgCiH) who sucks diphtheric poison from a dying 

I nilil’s throat and dies himself in conseqncncc. 

il Diphtherite (Kicnch): see 1 )U‘Htheuitim. 
Diphtheritic (dif|K'iiTik a. [mod. f. Dji'H- 
THEUiTLS; in V. diph fh&ilit/ne Of the 

nature or cliAiuclcr of dijihthcria ; belonging to or 
connected with diphtheria. 

1847-9 'ronii Cyci. Ann/. IV^. iiB The deposits which 
we iii<.rntie under the title Diphtherltu'. i8sp KAisisAviii 
Did tin .l/,y. i'rcxs Au^. 137 (iitlc) Diplirheritii:; Jidlamma- 1 
timi of the Pharynx and Tonsils. 1884 R* Markvat in j 
i.)th Ccut. May S.13 A wuiuan . .siiircriiig fioiu a diphthuriiic | 
sore -th mat. ! 

b. Allfctol with orsuffeiing from di]>blheria. j 

1880 Boston ^rnl. Chem. Der. 14 ^ Dr. Day has oficn lire- ; 
sorilH'd for diphthi-ritli. patients .. a eai^h. composi;u i»f ! 
. . salt dis-.olved in . . water. ! 

IK ticc DiphtlierUticolly adv., in the maim(.T of •' 
diphtheria. { 

1886 ( 'lo'.ssvviT.i. in S'f/w/Air/if// (\. VJXV'IF. 202 IJkeli- ' 
boiK.l uf reiiiUTiiu; them diphtlieiitie.iliy infections. j 

Diphtheritis CdiijHiioitish Path. ADi! ; 

II hr.) diphtherite. [mod. f. Gr. SopPipa or ! 

hfpQcpk skin, hide, piece of leather + -itih; llie 
tlisease h( iiig so tiaiiu d on uccouiit of the tough ! 
meird.n.'inc developccl ujion the pails alTceleil. \ 

First liM«l ill 1821 in the Fremli foim diphlherite by ’ 
I’lcloniieauuf ‘J'uinshi a p;i)>er befoie Ibf Krei».li Acaileniy, 
pnbli-.hed ibe word w.ts uik«.n into UngUsh and 

German medical lilciature, UMUdly as thoueli ; 

I he Kr, form was occa ional in tin? M .Tniy Kti;»li‘.h notices 
of the disca‘.«i_ before i8-,7. In iS'-.f,, Ihetoimeaii in a new j 
memoir substiiutcd die name diphtlu rie, probably bei .him. | 
terms in -ite, -ins, arc pi»>pcrly fornietl on names of die i 
part affected, as in br.^tuhiiis. lnrynyifis\ in I'lin. diis i 
was adapted as diphtheria, wlien ‘ Hoiilof'iie. soietliroai’ 
became epMemic liere in ib*',7 3^; ; but the adj. iiiphthcritU 
was generally retained in prelerem e I.) diphtherk used by 
.some, (Contributed by Dr. W. Sykes.)! 

-DlIMlTHEHlA. 

(1826 Hri tonscau Trnitt* de ta Diphihlrite(V\',\\. 7 . \y.u u\,), 
(Ju’il me soil t)eitiit-. de designer eette phlegmasic par la 
denoiiiinatioti d«! ‘tliphduVilt:'. 1839-47 'Kodix ‘» r/. Ann/. 
III. 116/1 Examples of eioup .. analogous to’ the diph 
dierite of Ilrefoinieau. i860 S'ew Syd. Soc, Y'eapJ'k. i \7 
'I'hc great distinctive. m.irk between diphtherite and croiqi.J 
i8a6 Loud. Med. A’tT', XXVT. 4.)9 Review of l!r< 4 otmcaii 
on Dipliiheriii.s. 184a A. 'rwi- KOii: AJaY. /'nut. Med, IV. 

48 'I'his spe«'|cs of aiigiim is chaiat:tcri;ed by the formation 
of alfmniinous pelHd* s on the surf.icc of the ifillnmed mem- 
biane, wheiMX it was named by M. Hret«.miie.nu of 'I’onrs 
* Diphtheritis'. 1855 A. Smith in Dublin Hasp. Gaz. 11 . 
140 Diphtheritis successfully treated by chlorate of potash. 
1858 Sat. Kexf. VI. 2/1 Diphtheritis h.*ts become a name 
more terrible than the small-pox. x^ C. West />/.v. 
Infancy Childhood fed. 4) x.vv. 381 'I nis other disease, 
Angina Maligna, Diphtheritis, ot more correctly Diplitheria, 
is no new malady. 

IKphtherOid 01 i*fjH:rokl), «. [f. as Jirct;, 4 

-OTi)^ f )f the fi»rm or appenrance of diphtheria. 

1861 H CMStTCAU /77#. Dis. (i87o)4y-» Diphtheroid Idi.iuciel 
of the glalis. 1883 Spd. S,\\ Lee., /}iphfheroui, like a 
tanned skin, or like Diphtheria, or a diphtheritic produrit. 
ibid,. Diphtheroid nUcration. 

IMphthonif (.fli'fhf'fj ’» Forms; 5-6 dip- 
tong(o, (dypton), 6 dyphtong, diphthouge, 
-sue, 7-9 dipthong, 8 dipthongue, 6 diph- 
thong. [a. h\ diphthoniiue, earlier dypton,i;ue, ml. 

D. diphthong-us., a. Gr. dtf&uyyos, adj. liaviiig lwi> 
souiui.s, sb. a diphthong, f. 5 i-, bis twice, tloubly 
+ tf)0uyyos voice, sound.] 

A union of two vowels pronouncerl in one s}'llnblc ; 
the combination of a sonantal with a consonant;! I j 
vo>vel. ! 

'I'he latter is usually one of the two vowels / and //, I lie I 
exti CHICS of the x'owcl scale, which iwss into the consoiinnis ; 
y, vj. When these .sounds c.TlIed by Melville Hell glides, j 
follow the soiinntal vowel, the combi mation is called a 
'falling diphthong', as in out, /uno, boil, boy\ when they 
precede, the cumbinatioii is a ’rising diphthong', as in It. 
mnto, piano. It is common in the latter case to consider 
the first element as the consoiiant w ory. 

1483 Cath. Angl. u^o/a A Diptonge [vliW. A. Dyptoiil, 
diptongns. 1530 pAi.wiK. 313/2 Diphthonge, diphthonguc 
A 1637 B. JoNSON F.ng. Gram, v, Dipthungs ate tho com- 
plexions, or couplings of Vowclls. x666 Wii.kin.s Real 
Char. IS / and u according to our English prununciatiuii 
of them, arc not pmpcrly vowels, but Diphthongs. 1749 
Pfftver Pros. Numbers 9 All Dipthongs arc naturally long, 
itut in English Numbers they are often short. 1876 C. P. 
Mason Eng. Gram. (cd. 21) 1 17 When two vuwef sounds 
are uttered without a break between them, we get what is 
called a vocal or sonant diphthong. 1888 J. Weight O . If , 
German Prim. § 10 All the OHG. diphthongs.. were failing 
dijihthongs ; that is, the stress fell upon the fust uf the two 


I ek-nients. iB9» Sweet AV«» Eng. Gram. 330 If two vowels 
j are uttered with one impulse of .stress, &o as to foriu a 
.single syllable, the combination is called a diphthong, such 
:is (oi) ill oil. 9 

b. Often applied to a combination of two vowel 
characters, more correctly called DiaiiAi’H. 

^ W'heii the two letters represent a simple sound, os ta, on, 
in AtWdied), ionpisnp\ they have been termed an impntper 
I diphthong ; properly .speaking tlic.se are monophthongs 
written by digraphs. 

1S3® Rai-sgk. 15 'J'his diiihthong on . . in the frcnche long 
shaliic sounded Tyke as tlie Italians sounde thisvowell n. 
i i6ao A. Home Brit. Tongue (1865) 10 We have of this ihre 
dipluhonges, tuae with u befoer, *ae and ai. and ane with 
the c befoer, ca. t668 Pwir.r in J[. Ellis E. E, Pronune. 
I. iii. (Chaucer Soc.) 125 T hat is an improper dipthong ihnl 
loseth I he sound of one vowel. 'J'here .ti c ciglil improper 
dipthongs, ea <v ie co, ea 00 ui, ou olisrurc as in cousin. 
1876 (\ 1 *. F.ng. Grant, (ed. 31) § 17 When tW'O of 

the letters called vowels are uriticn logeiher to rrpreseut 
either .T sonant diphthong or u simple vowel sound, we 
gel a written diphthong or digraph. Ibid. S 33 The same 
letter or diphlhoug often repieseuls very difi'erent vowel 
sounds. 

I c. esp. In popular use, applied tu the ligaturcb 
Wy a' of the Kotnaii alpliabet. 

As proMoiiticed in later L., and in modem use, these arc 
no longer diphthongs, but inonopbthongs ; the OK. liga- 
tures se and a' always represented monophthongs. 

1387 Uakkison h-ngland ii. xix. (1877) *• O'* WaKbene with 
a dii>jilhong. 1631 Wki;\ kr Am. Fun. Mon. 'J'o Kilr. A ii, 

I write the Latino ., us 1 find it .. E vocall fjr E diph- 
thong, diphthongs lieing Imt I.Ttely CiJiiic into use. 170a 
Ani>ii>oN Dial. Medals (1727) 20 We fimi that Felix is 
never writicn with an <e diptliongiie. 1736 7 tr. Keysters 
Trav. (i/fjo) 111 , 233 'I'lie epitapii, in winch tlm dipthong 
.F, aecoruing to the riistoiii of those times, is expressed by a 
single e,. i 'i/am obiit i 'll id. Oet. etatis sue ann. /. \L. 

u. transf. Applied to a conibijiatioii of two coii- 
soiiatils in one syllabic {ionsonantal diphthong), 
especially to such intimate unions as tho.^ic of eh 
(tj) and dg ory (d.Jj), in church, judge. 

xMa M. lloi KiNs Hawaii The iiawaii.Tn alphabet .. 
is . . destiinte ofcutisonanl diphthongs. 1889 Pitman Man. 
J'houogr. (new ed.) # 64 T'lic simple artiLulations A b, t, d, 
cti.. aie I'iftcii doM'ly united with the lu|uids/aiia r, funn- 
ing a Kind of roiisonant diphthong .. as in plough ,, try. 

O. attrib. DliTirHoNtiAL. 

179B M. Hi aik Lt\t. I. ix (K.), We nhuiind mure in vowel 
and tliphlhuiig sounds, tlmii ino.sl language.-;. 

Di’phthoug, V. [i. pjcc. sb. : cf. mod.K. 
dil>hPnongvcr.\ trans. To .sonml as a diphthong; 
to make into a diphthong. 

1846 Wowt I SI I H cites Chr. (tbserr', t888 Swkkt Eng. 
.Souuds iMil.Tiive di|>lilhouging ur ' vowul-deavinj^ ' 
iiiaiidy atlei (s long^ vuwds. ibid, vti Tlic ctiuraclerisiic 
fcMiure of the Itivmg English | vowel-syslein is its diph- 
lliongiiig uf all the eailier lung nionophihungs. 1894 F. j. 
(.‘i.’Kn-i Ritnes of Chariodtis 50 Aigument.s for the dlpn- 
ihonging uf / in early IvMs. 

Diphthongal ((hiTp’yKitl'. h. [f. Diphthono 
sb. 4 -AL.] Of or beloni;injr to a diphthong ; of 
the nature of a diphthong. 

j 1748 Fhil. Trans, XLV. 403 That 7 voc.t1 Notes or Vowels 
I ..struck, as one may say, in dipliihongul or triphlhoiigal 
j l.’lioids with each cuher, may well enough account for flie 
' Simnd.s of our Language. x8o6 M. Smart in Monthly 
j i^iag, XXL 14 So ca.siiy does r slide into vowel or dip. 

I ihongal .Nounds, 1867 A, J. Eclis E. E. Pronnui . i. iii. 116 
Hen Joiisou ..eniirdy ignores il»e diphthongal characicr 
of long i. 188B Sweet Eug. .Sounds 348 A diphthongal 
proiiuncintion of the .. words. 

Hence DipUtho'ngfally adv. 

1846 WoKCKSiERcUc.s Wyme. Mod. 'I'lie aucsiioi! whether 
long i was already pronounced diphthongally in 1500. 

Diphthonga*tion. rare-». [f. Dipfithono 
v.\ see -ATI on. (JL inod.F. diphthongaison.'] =« 

! DlI*in'Fro.\’«. tZ.\rroN. In mud. l»icas. 

Diphthongic (difjv' ijgik , a. [f. t^r. bi 7 f.$oyy- 

\ OF DiPHTHONO 4 -Jf’.] r^DlPHTHONOAl.. 

x88o .SwM:r in Fresideut's Addr. Fhitol. So.. 41 'I'he 
I treatment of the f:li|>hihuiigic vowel. 1886 -■ in Academy 
, 1*4 Ajjr. 293, J 'I'lie tdiJcr ti uv diphtljongic proimnciaiioii of 
j [L.Ttiiil ae and oe neaily as in English by and boy. 

Diphthongize 'di fK’>).c:'>iO, [^‘l. Gr. bt^p- 

'< Ooyyi^-iiv to sjk-U with a dij)litliot)j|.j ; see -IZE.J 

1 . tnins. To turn into a dijihtlioiiij. 

j 1868 G. Sii.i MEN.s Runic Mou. I. f,? All sorts of broaden- 
I ings and iliiimings of vowels, dipluhoiigirings Ictc.J. 1874 
SwKr-T Eng. .Sonuds- 56, ii ami uu being diphtiuingixed. 
1877 9 Frans. Fhifot.' .S<h . 4.-8 In fJeiman, original long 
i was rdicady diphthongized when the orthography begun to 
settle ilown into its presciil form. 

2 . intr. 'l‘o form a diphthong. 

1B67 A. J. Ki.Lis /i. Engl. i^roNHUi. \. iii. 196 'rhis second 
(j) may diphthongise with any preceding vowel. 

I I cnee Di^phtbonffiia tioii, the changing of a 
simple vowel into a diphthong. 

1874 Swekt Eng. .Soumls 70 The most prominent feature 
of our present English is its tendency to diphthongization. 

Diphthongons (difk(»'i)g:>s), a. rare, [f. as 
Diphthong + -ou.s.] Of the nature of a diphthong ; 
diphthongal. 

1833 Phitot. Museum II. ii 6 Mere modulations of the 
vowels, or at most different diphthongous combinations. 
Diphy-, ad. Gr. bt<pv~ from bi^v-ijs, of double 
nature or form, double, bipartite ; a frequent forma- 
tive of modern scientific words : as Dl’phyoero 
/chth. [Gr. HipK’Ov tail], a diphyccrcal fish. 
Bipbyowoal (difisu'^kal) a., having the tail 
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fliviiled into two ecjiul hnivts by the caudal spine. 
Dl'phyceroy, (liphyct^rcal condition. Di’phyid 
a member tlic JMphyiiiu\ a family of 
llydrozoa, having a pair of swimiiiing-bclU oppo- 
site each otlic'i- on the upper part of the stem. 
Dl pbyodont <7. [Gr. oSopr- tooth 1 , having two dis- 
tinct sets of teeth ; consisting (ns teeth) of two sets : 
as in the deciduous and permanent teeth of mam- 
mals ; ns sb. a (Uphyodont mammal. Dlpby- 
zo*old, dlphyo- Zool.^ a frce-swimining organism 
consisting of a grou]> of zooids detached from a 
colony of Ilydrozoa of the order Siphomphora. 

1883 Syd. ^ioc, f.cx,^ ^ Diphyccn., a fish with the Conn of 
t.til caltcil Diphycercol, 1^0 Koii.ksivjn Anint. /.ifc 
Intrixl. 70 A true ’‘diuhycerett! tail is finally pnxluccd in 
the Acanthoptcri. 1871 Hi'Xt i;y w-lwaA I 'ert. Anim.'u 16 
'J hc extremity of fhe spine divides the (mid:il lici unys into 
two nearly equal moieties, an upper and a lowi r, and tin: 
fish is said tu be diphycenal. 1884 .SMxiwtt k tr. i'iaits 
y.otd, I. u5i> These gmuyis of individuals may in souie 
"diphyitls Iwecumc free and assume a separate e\i‘‘tiaic«: :is 
Kiuloxia. 1854 ()\vs;s in Chx. Sc, (/ iBGs) il. 1 h« 

V///0W1V//J . . jjencrate two sets of' teclli. //’.•'#/., Tlie 
diphyoilont inatnmsilia. 1883 F’l.ovv^k in // V.stVv 

Her, i.| July 8/i Teeth .. of the simple liuinodout and 
diphyodont lyp<;. i86x J. R. Grm.ne Man. Anun. Khiiid.^ 
Cidmt. ji o'l'he same luituralist [Huvley) has proposed the 
distiucilve term of * * Diphyo/oiiids ’ for tho>e sin^^ul:*r de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult L'ti/ycop/nfriiU' which 
received the name of " inonogasiric Diphydx*. 1877 ^ ^ ‘ 

.‘tnat. Inv. Anim. iii. § 3. 145 As they attain their full de« 
velopiuent, em h set hcconies dotadicd, as a frce-sw iininiiig 
(oinplex liij*hy7ooid. In (his condition they grow and alter 
their form and size so much that they were foi nici ly regarded 
as distinct geiiei a. 

Diphyllous (doifrlis), a. /iot. [f. inod.L. | 
ilipfiyll-HS f. Gr. St-, (Pi- ^,) twicof i/ipAA-oi' leaf) j 
-f oi.i.s.] Having two leaves (or sepals). | 

1788 Jas. 1.1 E hitrod. Hot. I. xi. »ed. 4^ .iS The Calyx . . : 
111 lespe.ri to its i'ails it is. . of twopeaxes] a.s in | 

Fnnuiyht. 1819 DiPtiy/toiis, in botany, a two- 

Ic.aved calyx ; as in papaver ami fumaria. 

Diphyo-: see Dii*HY . 

Diphysite (di fisoil,', sb. (a.) TbeoL [f. Or. 
ill-, 5 iy twice, doubly f </>mriv imtiire f ITE.] One 
who held the doctrine vDl'physltl sm), of two 
distinct natures in Christ, a divine and a human, 
as oi>pose(l to the monophy.sitcdoi;trinc : see Hy<.»- i 
rriYsiTK. ; 

Diplanetio (daipirme*tikbt7. Hot. [mod. f.Gr. ; 

Dl- - twice 4 ir\uvyjTiK’ 6 ^ disposed to wander, 1 
f. vXavrirbt wandering isce Pi.anet'.] Having i 
two active periods separated by a period of rest : 
s.iid of the zoospores of certain Fungi of the family ! 
Sap/'ob',^ttu’;i\ So Dlpla netlsm, the condition or ; 
jiropcrty of Ijeing dijilanetic. i 

1888 .M. M. IIakiog in AnuaU of Hot. vu] ho/i\ The ‘ first ! 
foriii' of zoospore .. is ovoid with a pair of fl.igolla from | 
the front .. The ‘second firm’ is uniform xvlili an anterior j 
and posterior fiai;ellnm diverging from the liiUiin. The i 
cxisrcncc of these two fiirm.s constiliUes the pheiioimaiuti j 
of diplanetisin. ! 

t IHplaxitrdiaii, «. Obs. [f. Gr. hvM'j-os | 

double ♦ flvTt against, opposite f ti 5 ns form, image 1 
-F-IAN.] Applied to a form of telescope projioscd 
by Jeanrat in 177S, giving two images, one direct 
and the other reversed, the coincidence of which 
might be used to determine tmnsits. 

1807 T. V'oL'NG /.n t. Xat, Phil, ij- Mcch. .*\rts II. 351. 

Biplarthrous (diplfrJKi^s), a. Zoot. ff. Gr. 
^firAd-os double -f dpPp-ov jt)iiit -f -oi s.] llaving 
the carpal or tarsal bones iloubly articulated, i.e. 
the several bones of one row alternating with iho-e 
cil the other, as in ungulate mammals : opp. to 
Utxcopotfoits. So Dipla-rthrlsm, the condition of 
Leim* diplarthi'otis. 

1887 K. 1 ). CoHF. in winter, Nat. \X 1 . 987 All unKulatcs ■ 
in pas-iiii;; from th<r (axco|M>douN to the diplm throus slajujc.s, 
traversed ihe amblyopvitlniis. I/'id. 988 The adv.'un:c of 
diplHrlhrisin is in direct lalio to the advance of digili- 
SMtlism, for the {^renter the leiiKlh of the foot, the Ki'c.'iier 
is the elasticity of ihe left, and I ho gi calcr is the torsion. 

Diplaaic (<Hl*l'«vzik,d.d- , r7. Pros, [f.tjr. SttrAd- 
trtoy twofold, double, f. 8i-, Si's twice f -wAarrtov 
-fold.] Double, twofold ; having the j>roportioii of 
two to one, an in dipla.uf ratio^ :^-Gr. hivXaamv 
A 070s. 

1873 J. Hahi.kv /'m. 98 'Fhcy may have a ratio c»f two to 
one a ratio, as the anciciiis called it - as in the 

trtxhee. 'I'hc diplasic ratio an.swers to our common 

lime. 

Dipla'tinamine. Chan . : sec Di- 2 and 
4 PhATINAMTNE. 

IlDipld (di‘pl/). [Gr. SiirA^, fern, of SttrAew 
ilouble (sc. ypatifdi stroke, line}.] A marginal 
mark of this form > , used by the ancient gram- 
marians to indicate variou'^ readings, rejected verses, 
beginning of a new paragraph, etc., 

r.i.orsr Clo 5 .%o^y., Difle^ a note or mark iu the 
Margthl lo Ki.'mfic tliiit there is snmewli;il to be amelideil. 

II Diplegia (il-iipli-iljia). rath. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. bt-f ols twice + ‘nKr^yri stroke.] Paralysis 
affecting corresponding on both sides of the 


body. Hence Blplefflo (daiple'd.^ik) tr., relating 
to liiplegia, or to corresponding (tails on both sides. 

1883 ill Syd. .SVv. LtfX, 

Bipleidoscope (dipbi'dt^skJup). [f, Cr. 8 (irAu- 
, OS double + efSos form, image 4- -tr/roiros viewing, a 
; watcher.] An instrument consisting of a hollow 
i triangular prism, with two sides silvered and one 
; of glass, used for determining the meridian transit 
: of a heavenly body by the coincidence of the two 
; images formed by single and double reflexion. 

I 1^3 K. J. l.)rNT (OV4*)* A Dcscriptiun of the DipluIdoRcope. 
j t/id. ti8f)7l 14 The criterion for determiiiiii}' the position of 
j the lJipleidosco|je is that the two im.'igcK mii.^tt coiiicidu, 

I or npiicar as one, when the chronometer shows, according 
\ to the equation table for 1868, n h. 40 ni. 12.1s. 1851 

t^/hc. Cafat. Exhil*. I. 414. i8^ F. J. Hrittcn ll’ahh .y 

( to, km. 88 The iidvantage.s of the dipleidoscope over the 

■ nrdinary ftirms of Min dials arc : the p.assagc of t nc sun over 
the itietidlaii is indicated with greater exuc(ne!^;s, and the 

; le/lcciions may be discerned in weather too cloudy to see 
; any .shadow' on the siin dial. 

! II Ilipl 6 tira tbiplu **ra i, sb. pi. Mm phot. [mod. 
j I,., neuter jil. of dipknr~us^ f. Gr. 8 i-, 5 is twice 
• 4- nXfvpa side (of the body).] Grgaiiic forms Yvith 
j bilateral symmetry having a single pair of jmtirm?res 
. or corrcsporidi ug opposite parts. Hence Dlpleu‘ral 
I » zygo(ileural with only two antiineres. Dipleu*- 

■ rlc d., having right ami left sides ; c.\hibiting bi- 
j lateral symmetry. 

ifi-iMiES in Fucytl. Jtyit. XVI. 8.14/2 'I'he Zygo- 
! pleura include forms hibaterally syininctricai in the strict i!st 
sen.se, in which nut iiion: than two radial piane.s, and these 
! at right an.qU:.<i tu each other, are present. Haeckel a^ain 
i ilivides llieso, accordini; to the miinher of anlimeres, into 
Tctrapicnra and PipPunt. Ihid.^ 'I he term bilateral .. 
must be rigidly veslricn-.d . . to the Ceiitropipeda if not indeed 
to dipleuval forms. 

Diplenrobranchiate (d.>iplue n),bra‘'ijkLn\ 

< 7 . y.ool. [f. mod.l.,. DipUnrobriimhia (f. (ir. ili- 
t w ice 4- irA# u/iri side + fiftayxta gills) 4 - - AT k “.] H .'iv- 
i ing the ch.aracteis of the Dipleurobranchia or /«- 
! ferobrantbiata, ntidibranchiatc gastropods having 
’ fbliact.'ous branchitv situated in a fold on each side 
of the shell-le.ss body. 

Diplez (ddi'i deks a. [.An arbitrary alteratiofi 
of tUipkx after Dr- twice ,.Preece'.] Ttki^r. 
(}harticterized by the pa.ssing of two jnr\s.s.a/jcs 
siimiltoneoHsly in the .same direction. 

‘ Now 118951 properly restricted lo the system whereby tlic 
iransmission of one message is effected by means of a change 
in strenifth of current only, irrespective of direction, and 
licit of the Ollier by change of direction of the ciirreiils 
w ithout reference to their streiiKth ’ (W. H, Preece). 

1B78 W. H. l*HKi ch in Post ( Ithco Official Tochn. Instruct.^ 
l.>iplc.\ lek'^raphy cun.si.sis iu .sending; two incs-saj^cs in the 
same direction at the .s;ime time. 1879 f). I’UFsrorT Sp, 
Tekphone 346 'Two tiie.srs'igc.s may he sent over a siiij^lc wire 
in the same or in opposite directions, and when wc do not 
care lo pal t ion I. true either, we simply allude to them under 
the more coiiiiuon .t'eneric name of duplex Iraiisinission, 
which includes both. When, however, we wish lo spc.ak of 
ciilwr inctliotl by itself, we use the term diplex for siiimU 
laiK'i.nis tian.aiiissioii in the same direction, and contraplex 
for that in (jppt.)^itc directions. 

IHplO* (di pla , licforc a vowel dipt-, combining 
form of Cir. tin\b~os, SivXovs Iwofolil, double, oc- 
casional in ancient (ireck, now used in many scicii- 
lillc Icrins ; c.g, Diplobocte ria sb. pl.y bacteria 
consi-sting of two cells, or adhering in pairs, Di- 
plobla sUc rf. HioL, h.nviiig two germinal layers, 

1 lie Iiy poblu.st .and cpibl.a.st. Diplooa'rdiac a. Zoo/. , 
having the heart double, i.c. with the right and left 
halves completely separate, as birds and mammals. 
Dlplocephaly, monstrosity consisting in having 
two heads. || Diploco'cons Pioi.t a cell formed 
by conjugation of two cells. Diplooo'nioal rr., of 
the form of a double cone. Di'plodol a. Zool. [Gr. 
oB-d* way -h -al], of sjionges, having both canals, 
prosodal (of entrance) and ajihodal (of exit) wt.Il 
developed. Bi'plodozy mmewd. (see fjuot.). 
Diploffa'ngliate a., having ganglia arranged in 
(iniis; said of a division of animals {Dip/ogan- 
f'Hatd) nearly ei ml valent- to Cuvier’s Articuiata. 
Dlploge nesia, Ine production of double organs 
or paits instead of single ones ; the formation of 
a double monster ; lienee DlploBre&e'tlo a . ; Dlplo- 
ge'nlo 17 ., 'producing two substances; partaking 
of the nature of two bodies’ (Craig 1847). Di’plo- 
graph (.sec quot.) ; .so Dlplogra'pliioal a., of or 
pertaining to writing double; also Diplo'ffraphy. 
Dlplonan-ral a, /ftM/., supplied by two nerves of 
se})arate origin, asa muscle; Diplonenro'aaa. Zool.,, 
U'longing to the Diploncura ((Grant’s term for the 
Arlttulalaj as having a double nerve-cord running 
along the body); Diplonen’rom 77., 'having two 
nervous systems; abso, belonging to the Diplo^ 
tuura* {.Syd. Soc, Lex/). Diploperi'Btomoua a. 
Hot.y of mos.ses, liaving a double |>eristome,or fringe 
round the mouth of the capsule. Diplopla*onla 
P/mbryol.., a Placula composed of two layers re- 
sulting from transverse fission; hence Diplopia*- 


PIPLOHSDRON. 

oular, Dlplopla-cnlato a. Dl’i^opod a. ami sb. 

Zool.y belonging to the Diplopoda 

lo}fnatha) of Myriapods, having two pairs of limbs 
oil each segment of Ihe body; a member of this 
order ; hence Dlplo‘podous a. Dlplo‘ptoion« a. 
Entom., belonging to the family Diploptera (the 
true wasps) in Latreille’s classification of insects, 
wliich have the fore wings folded when at rest. 
Dlploapbo’nal (7., Bi'ploaplioiio, Amt.^HxTQ- 
Sl'HENAL, HyP0.S1*HENE. DiplOipOlldy’liO i 7. Zooi, 
said of a vertebral segment having two centra, or 
of a vertebral column having twice as many centra 
as arches, as in fishes and batrachiaiis ; hence 
Dlploapo'ndylisiii, the condition of lx:ing dipto- 
tjpondylic. Diplo*«tlolioti« tr., arranged in two 
rows, ns the e)es of certain spiders. Diploayn- 
theme -- Disvnthemk. 

1888 F. K Bii.i.i.'iGS in Amcr. Nat. XXII. 123 We may 
fiinl two .-ipp.-irciiily mature orj'aniMiis enclosed in u 
ctiinmou cipstile .. 'J'liesc difilo-biictcria may nvsunie a 
cur led or s.iii.s.'^igc .sliupe. 1834 ^ C. A. Hahhis Diet. 
Med. Tennhio/., Pip/tH-ardiac, Inaving a double heart. 1847 
( jcAiG, Piploct'phalut. 1883 .Syd. StH'. Lex., Diplocephaly^ 
ill 'I'eratology. the condition ofa fictiis having two he-ads on 
one body. 1M3 Macamsti k tr. Aicglcrs Pathol. Anat. i. 
^ 185 Masses of cocri onclost'd in .a f:ylindric.al slie.ilh are 
culled ascococi.i ; coupled spherules arc diploci^ci ; chains 
or chaplets of spherules, xlr«;ptococci ; arid in like manner 
lie [llilli'otli] descrihes diplobactcria and streptoliacteria. 
1887 W. J. Soi.LAS ill k'ni-ycl. Hrit. XXII. 4i5/'i This, 
winch from the niaikcd presence of both prosodal and 
apliudal canals may be termed the diptodai type of the 
Rliagon canal system, orcurs but rarely. 1851 Fraset's 
Ma^;. XLIII. 289 An orlhocjoxy with two taiks— or a diplu- 
doxy to coin a wor'd which affirms the co-existcncc of 
two separate beliefs, while it expresses no dogma as to the 
trutli of either. iSjjx RtcriAitiJSoN Ceol. viii. s»';7 The nerv- 
ous system is composed of .a chain of ganglia tlispo.sed in 
pairs, .Hid nnitctl by nervous cords: hence the term diplo- 
gaiigliat.'i. 1835-6 'l opn (>i/. Anal. I. :,o(.j/r That for m of 
iiioiist I osity. .called J)i|>li»gL-ntsir,. 1878 Raru.kv tr, 'Popi- 
n.t fit's .1 nthfip. V. tbe I liplogeiie.sis, in which Ihe whole body 
is more i»r Ic'is tlouble.^ 1876 Calal. Set. ApFS. Kens, No. 
2052 Oiplo}*rnph. Writing iiiachiiic fur the rilind, by which 
writing^ in rclitd' and onlinary writing .'ivc pei formed at the 
same lime. 1750 C. Wren Parent alia 21a He [Wren] in- 
vented the art of double writing, .by an instrument called the 
Piplographical Instrument, 17^ iirnnd Mag. 0/ Mag. 
Nov., In 1647, about three years before Mr. Wren publicly 
produited liis diplographical instruriieiits. xZnt^.Mech. Plag, 
No. 60. 59 Diplography. 1836 9 'l'ul)i)(>r/. Anaf. 1 1. 4y.[/'w 
belonging to the dipIutnMirose ..divisions of the animal 
kingdom.' 1870 IIknti.ev IM. 369 With two rows, they .are 
diploperi.sionious. 1884 A. HvA i r in /’m-. HosfonSoc. Nat, 
Hist. XX 111. 89 In this way the primitive dlffiircntialion 
of the plucnla into t wo layers is established in what we have 
designated the diplopbcnla. 1864 Wkhster, Dipiopod 
\y.ool.\ one of n gn>up of myriapods. >883 Swithsonian 
Inst. Hop., Zoot. (Cent. Diet.), One of the dipiopod myrio* 
pods. 1884 O. C. Marsh Amer. ynrassic Diuosanrs in 
.Imcr. ytnl, .Sc. CXXVIl. 334 In Ceraiosaurus.. TIie.se 
vertebivv .show the dipIos])hciuil articulation seen in Me* 
gtdosaurus. 1888 Roi.leston & Jackuon Anhn. Life 525 
'riie lateral eyes in Scorpionidut .and all the eyes of Ltnmlns 
.arc monostichuus ; the central eyes of the former group and 
other Ainchnids, so far as known, diplostichous. 

II Diploe (iVrplPi/). [inod.L., a. Gr. BiirXdr/ 
doubling, fold, ovcrlappinf' of the bones of the 
skull (Hippocrates), f. hmXoos doulde.] 

1 . Anat. The light (loioiis or cancellated bone- 
tissue lying between the hard dense inner and outer 
l.-iyers of the bones of the .skull. 

1696 in I’lnr.i.irs (ed. 5). 1699 t'hil. T?‘ans. XXI. 139 'I'he 
IIIoihI Vessrls of the /V/Zcfc* iiiigbl be burst by sum f; acci- 
dental blow. 174X lMoNKo.^'i/iir/. A>//i'jf(ed. 3)68 The Hones 
of the are composed of iwu bony 'J'abics, and all 

inte.riiiediate cellul.'ir Substance, coininonly called their 
Piptoe. 1767 (joocii Trent. H ounds 1. 317 In some purls 
of the skull, there is naturally very little PipliSCi and iu old 
sulijccls, scarce any remains. 1878 '1 '. Hryas v Pract. Snrg, 
1. T97 .An acute irdlannuaiion of the diploe of the skull. 

2 . Hot. —Diaciivma. 

tR66 Trens, Hot., Diploe, that part of tho pareiichymc of 
a leaf which Intervenes beiwetm tlic two layers of epulenii. 
1884 Howi-.k & r-co’iT /V Har/s Phaner. 406 'I’he space 
ill llie kiniiiKi of the leaf which is^ left free by the ribs and 
v-isciilar bundles, is mainly occupied by p;irenchynxa, which 
is simply called leaf-parenchyma or in the sp«ci;d case of 
ilal fuli.aRc-leaveR Piachyma or DiPtoe accoriling to Link, 
Mesophyil according to Dc Candolle. 

Hence Blploetic m., bad form for Diploic. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.t Diptoviie^ of, or belonging to, the 
Diploe. 

Diploliedron (dipl<>h7’*dr/Jn\ Cfyst. [f. Diplo- 
4- Gr. UfM scat, base : cf. trihedron.'] A crystalline 
form contained, by twenty-four trapezoidal planes 
with two sides equal ; a clyakis-dodecahedron. 

1878 l.AWKKNCR Cotta's Rocks Class, an 'I’he large diplo- 
hedrons of quartz are very niiicli rounded oIT. ites Story- 
Maskulyne Crystiittogr. atfi The terms dyakis-dodcca- 
hedron and diploliedron have been employed to convey the 
idea of the form [twenty four-trapezohedronl being a doubled 
or broken-faced pentagon- dodecahedron. Ibid. 217 Other 
diplohedra are met with on crysials of pyrites, and occur 
also on those of haueritc and cobaltinc. 

>fencc Dlplohe'dral a., of the nature of a diplo- 
hedron. 

1878 Gurn»£Y Crystalhgr, 54 A dinlohedral form is one 
in which each normal bears two parallel fares, one at each 
end. StqrY'Maskelynr Crystallogr. 207 Hemi- 

systematic diplohcdral forms : hemi-tesscraf diplobedru. 
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DIPLOMATIC. 


Diploic (clipl^'ik), tf. Amt, [f. Diplob + -ic.] 
Belonging to the diploe. 

x8m Holdkn Hmn. OsteoL ( 1878) xi8 We may speak 
of the frontal, temporal, and occipital diploic veins. 
Diploid (di'ploid). Crystal, [f. Gr. dir\ 6 -os 
donme + iTSos form.] A solid belonging to the 
isometric system, contained within twenty-four tra- 
pezoidal planes ; "Diplohedbon. 

II Diploidion (dipl<?|i*di^n). Or, Antiq, (Gr. 
SivXomov dim. of HiirXots : see next.] A form of 
the chiton or tunic worn by women, having the part 
above the waist double with the outer fold hanging 
loose, somewhat like a sleeveless mantle; some- 
times applied to this outer fold itself. 

1850 I.KITCII Mallet's Am, Art § 340. 405 It Wtas twisted 
across; round the chest, and was there pinned together; 
it has oAcn also a kind of cape in the maimer of the 
diploidion. 

II Diploic (dipl^iis). Gr. Antiq. [(ir. div\oU 
double cloak, f. hin\ 6 -os tiouble.] «= prec. 

1887 B. V. Hist. Nnmorum 177 A woman clothed 
in a sleevclc.s.s taUric chiton with diplolis. 

D^loite (di pbioit). Min. [mod.f. Gr. 
os (Diplo-) + -im] A variety of Anorthite, also 
called Latrobite. 

t8s5 Atucr. yrnl. Sc. IX. 330 Diploite of Breithaiipt. 
zQm Shepard AftH, 186 Diploite. 
Diploillft(dipld'«‘ma),r^. PI. -as, sometimes -ata. 
[a. L. diploma a state letter of recommendation, an 
official document conferring some favour or privi- 
lege, a. Gr. dtnXcu/ia (-/wit-), (lit. a doubling), a 
folded paper, a letter of recommendation, later a 
letter of licence or privilege, f. Siv\ 6 ‘ity to double, 
to licnd or fold double, f. double. Cf. F. 

diplom (Aubert 1728).] 

1 . A stale paper, an official document ; a charter. 

* In modern times, a general term for ancient imperial .and 


ecclesiastical acts and grants, public treaties, deeds of con> 
veyantx, letters, wills, and similar instruments, drawn up in 
forms and m.'irkcd with peculiarities varying with their 
dates and countries' (Encycl, Brit. s.v^. 

<■'1645 Howeli. Lett. (1650) 11 . II. ig The king of Spain., 
was forced to publish a diploma wherein he dispen.s'd with 
himself (as the Tlollatid story hath it) from payment, 
ScandcHfCP Rediv. vi. 150 To pass a Dijilomu constituting 
his Lordsliip a Count of the Kmpire. 184^ S. At'.snH 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 . 425 They carefully avoulwl consult- 
ing the elector, and kept the diplom.! of his nomination to 
thcmseivc.s. ^ 1851 I). W11..SON Freh. Ann. (1B63) 11 . iv. i. 
T96 The ctirluus diploma addressed to Eric, .respecting the 
genealogy of William .St. Clair, ^1877 Kncycl.^ />ViV. VII. 
334/1 The Merovingian sovereig;ns autlicnticatcd their 
diplomas by the addition of their signature, 

b. An original document as a matter of historical 
investigation or literary study; pi. historical or 
literary muniments. 

(1897 H. Was LEY Let. to T. Smith 'voLett. EtnineMt 
Persons (1813) I. 80 My present dc.sign..i.s more rehting 
to the nature of I..cttcr.s, than to the Diploninla or Charters 
themsclve.s,] 1845 De Ouincey Sns^iria Wks. j8w XIII. 
3.J7 If in the vellum paiiiupsest, lying .amongst the other 
diploiiiata of hum.an archives or libraries, there is anything 
fanta.stic. 1891 H. R. ilow’oiiTii in S/ectator 12 Dec. 
843/1 It [the 01 d_ Canon of .Scripturcl .. contained buok.s 
ongiiialiy written in Hebrew, in so-called Chaldee, and in 
Greek, .all of them^ treated .as their most sacred diplomata 
by the early Chri.stians mid the early Councils. 

a. A document granted by a competent authority 
conferring some honour, privilege, or licence ; csp. 
that given by a university or college, testifying to 
a degree taken by a person, and conferring upon 
him the rights and privileges of such degree, as to 
teach, practise medicine, or the like. 

ai 6 fi Ci.EVKi.AND Gm. Poewst etc. (1677) ^53 You h.avc 
Ennobled me with your Testimony, and 1 shall keep your 
Paper .*is the Diploma of my Honour. x68a Grew Anat. of 
Plants Pref. Aija, Tlie rrinterj whose Name w.!s to be 
inserted therein, not having received his Diploma till that 
time. 170J C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. (1853) II, 26 This 
university did pre.seiit their President with a diploma for 
a doctorate. 1703 Mavndreli. Jonrn, Jortts. (173a) no 
This morning our Diplomata were presented to u.s . . to 
certify we had visited ail the holy places, xyxx Land. Gaz. 
No. 48T3A Pretends to he a Physician, having a Diploma 
to that effect from the College of Doway. 177a Wkskey 
7 m/. a8 Apr., They .. presented me with the freedom of 
the city. The diploma ran thus. 1795 in Sir J. Sinclair 


to that effect from the College of Doway. 177a Wkskey 
yml. a8 Apr., They .. presented me with the freedom of 
the city. The diploma ran thus. 1795 in Sir J. Sinclair 
Carr. (1831) II. 3x My sincere thanks .. for the diploma . . 
admitting me a foreign honorary inemlier of the Board of 
Agriculture, xl^x Borrow Zincali I. i. 8 i. 15 'J'he writ 
ofoipioma or privilege of settling near the free ond royal 
towns. 1849 LEWIS Authority m Matters Opin. ix. 9 17. 
330 The granting of diplomas by universities or other learned 
bodies pnxeeds on the supposition that the public require 
some assistance to their juagnienC in the choice of profes- 
sional services, and that such an official scrutiny into the 
qualifications of practitioners is a useful security against the 
imposture or incompetency of mere pretenders to skill. 1863 
Emerson Mhc, Papers^ //. D, Thoreau Wks. (Bohn) HI. 
333 No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professor’s 

b. atirth.^ as diploma picture (in charteied academies and 
societies of artX one given to the society by a member on 
bis election ; in the case of the Royal Academy kept in the 
Diploma Gallery. ^ ^ .... 

xB6i Tmornuurv Turner (1862) I. 258 Turners diploma 
picture was ' Dolbadern ' . . full of the grand solemnity of 
evening. 1883 Pall Mall G, to Oct. t/a The least known 
public collection of art in London U certainly the Diploma 


TOhlic collection of art ui Lond 
Galley of the Royal Academy. 


fS. The following mccliieval L. senses arc at.so I 
given in dictionaries, but with no claim to luiglibh 
use. a. =* Diploe i ; b. A folded cloth; c. A 
double vessel used in chemical operations. 

1706 Phii.mi>$ (ed. Kersey) (a and h>. 1623 CwAfin 

Technol, Dkt, (c), Thus, *To boil in diploma * is to put the 
vcs.sci. .into a second vessel, to wliich the fire is applied. 
1853 SoYER PantropheoH 962 (c). 

Hence Diplo's^esa r/., without a diploma. 

*837 G. Wii-soN Let. in Life (i860) II. 82 Diplomalcss 
folks. 1B73 IT, Cur WEN Hist. Booksellers 6r A diplomaless 
doctor. 

UplO'mai V. [f. prcc. sl>.] traits. To furnish 
with a diploma. Chiefly in fpl, a. Diplomaed 
(partly from the sb. : cf. certifu ataP), 

1831 Trklawny Ath. Younger Son 1 . 238 Surgical know- 
ledge, su})eriur to many of the iliploma'd butchers. 1843 
Cahi.yi.k Past <4 Pr. iv, vii, Doggeries never so diplomaed, 
bepiiff'cd, gas-liglited, contiune doggerms, and nnist take 
the fate of such. (8^ W. R. Gkilg Lit, .V.-v/.i/ Judg. 
(eil. 2) 400 They have, it were, been diploin.i-ed and 
l.'uireateil to this cffcLl, st.!inpc(l with the Hall Mark. 

Diplomacy (dipl< 7 »«*masi). fa. F. diplomatic 
(pronounced -tiV), f. dipiomatey diplomatique^ after 
arUtocratCy aristocratiquCy aristocratic ; sec Diplo- 
matic and -AOY. So It. diplomazia, Si), diplo^ 
maciay Gcr. and Du. diplomatic, all from Fr.] 

I. 1. 'i'hc management of international relations 
by negotiation ; the method by which these relations 
are adjusted and managed by ambassadors and 
envoys ; the business or art of the diplomatist ; 
skill or address in the conduct of international 
intercourse and negotiations. 

_X796 Bcrkk Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 943 note. He 
did what he could to de.siroy the duulilc dipluiiuicy of 
France. Iln h:ul all the .secret comrsptmdencc hiinil. 1797 
Ibid. III. 348 The only excuse for all our mendicant diplo- 
macy is . . ih.!! it h.!s been founded on ahstdutc necessity. 
1809 W. Ikmmc Rnickerb. iv. xi. (i84fi) 246 His first 
thoughts were all for w.ar, his suhe.r second thoughts for 
diplomacy. ,1828 Wehstkh, Diplom ai y ..KXwi. customs 
rules and privileges of eudjassadors, envoys and othci re- 
presfiut.'itives of^ princes and .states at foreign courts ; 
forms of negoti.Ttion. 1853 Mac.\ulay Hist. Kttg. IV. 257 
The bu.siriess for which nc was proeminentiy liltcil was 
diplomacy.^ x86a T. C. Grattan Beaten Paths 11 . 223 
Cardinal Richelieu scein.s to Ihi. .considered the founder of 
the present .system of diplom.acy properly no called . . I can 
find no better .signilicntion for the word which typifies the 
I pursuit . . tlmn aoul>Ic-..dcaIing . . it is expressive of concc.!!. 

I nicnt. if not of duplicity. 1665 T-kckv Ration. (1378) II. 

271 The appointment of coutuls in the Syrian town.s. .g.'we 
tfitt firbt great impulse to international diplomacy. 1877 
Eneyct. Brit. VII. 251/t J 3 iplom.'icy is the art of conducting 
the intercourse of nations with each other. .It is singular 
that a term of so much practical iinport.aiicc in politics and 
history should he &o recent in its adoption that it is not to 
he found in Johnson’s diclion.ary. 1880 Stuhiis Ahui. .y 
Alod, I list. X. (rS86)2js As diplomacy was in its beginnings, 
so it lasted for a long time ; the uiuh.as.s.atlt)r was the rn.'in 
W'ho wa.s sent to lie abroad for the c«K>d of his country, 
ta. The diplomatic body. diplomatic, *\c 

personnel de.s ainb.TSsade.s * (Liltre).] Oi>s. 

1796 llcRKE Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX, 48 The diplomacy 
. . were ijuite awestruck with * the pomp, pride and circum- 
stance ’ of this mnjestick Senate. x8o6 Soi rruKV Lett. ( 1 85O) 

I. 387 If there he no English diplomacy at Lisbon, .aw'ay go 
mv hopes in that ijuartcr. 

o. Skill or address ia the management of rtda- 
tions of any kind ; artful management in dealing 
with others. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blanc s Hht. Ten J”. I. 

I'he aristocracy were alre.ady. .acquiring control ot'cr public 
nifairs by the craft.s of diplomacy. 1865 laviN<;.*i ro.vi- Zam- 
besi vi. T47 M.as,akasa felt confident ih.at he cuul*! get it 
out of thc.se hunters by his diplomacy. Alod. T he lady 
thought it better to attain her ends by diplom.uy. 

II. 4. -Diplomatic 3, rare, 

1870 J. IIadi.ey Ess. vii. (1873) 130 These [forms of letters! 
would nrohahly give ground lor a near gue.ss to one ixi>erl 
in Anglo-Saxon dipluiimcy. 

Diplomat (di'plmnrcl). Also -ate. [a. F', 
diphmatCy a back-formation from diplomatique, 
after aristocraU, aris(ocratiqttc!\ One cmijloycci 
or skilled in diplomacy; a diplomatist. 

1813 Sir R, Wilson Diary I. 312 The diplomatcs will . . 
have to rest on their arms until the bayonets have dashed. 
Z838 I.VTTON W/fftf 96 He was the special favourite of the 
fcnuale diplomats. 1670 K. VEAexiA^-ys Ralf Skirl. 111 . 904 
A parliamentary debater and diplomat in foreign i.ervice. 
1885 Marel C0LLIN.S Prettiest Ityman v, Shu went every- 
where as a diptomate and a political spy. 
lienee Dlplo matosB, a female diplom.'it. 

1874 Grf.ville Alem. Geo. lY (1875) Jl. xix. 325 This 
dever, intriguing, agreeable diplom.atcs.s. ib9o Atht:u;eHm 
I Feb. 141/2 'J'he Russian diplomatcs-; of reality and the 
Russian diploiiiatess of, say, M. Sarduu, have Very liitlo in 
commim. 

Diplomatal (diplJu'mital), a, [f. Gr. 8iirAw- 
fsar- DrPLOJiA T- -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
diploma. 

1889 Microcosm (N. Y.) Oct., The diplomatal sheepskin. 

JMplomate (di'pDmeR), sb. [f. Diit-o^ia sb. -p 
-ateT] One who holds a diploma. 

1870 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 21 May 786/1 The Dindun students 
and tlie dhilumatcs of London Corporations. 

tDi*plomat0f V. Obs. [f. Diploma sb. + 
-ATE 8. J trans. To invest with a degree, privilege, 
or title by diploma. 


x66o Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soo.) I. 334 The former .. was 
aflcrw.!r(ls diplomnted. 1683 ibid.^ tlf. 56 Th- 'Vhite, 
chaplain to the lady Anne .. w'as diplomnted D.D. 1738 
Neal/Z/jc/. Pnrit, IV. 988 Within little more tlmn six 
month!: the Universities diplomated above one hundred and 
fifty Doctors of Divinity. 

[Diplomatial : error in Diets, for PirLOMATi- 
t’AL.J 

Diploma'tio (diplomte tik), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
•ique, -iok. [.kI. mod.L. diplomaiic-us (Mabillon, 
1681, J)e re diplomatica\ f. Gr. SiirAoi/ior- : see 
Diploma and -ic. In senses 3, 3, a. F. diplomatique 
(1788 in Hatz.- Darin.''. 

'Hie transition from sense i to sense 3 appears to have 
originated in the titles of the Codex Juris Gentium Dipio* 
utaticus of Leibtulx 1695, containing original texts of im- 
portant public documents from the nth to 151 h c., and the 
Co*ps uuiversel diplomatique du Droit des gens of Dumotit. 
liistoriogr.'ipherto the Kmneror, 1726. cont.'uTiing the original 
texts of * the treaties of AlIi.iiKc, of JV.'U-c, and of Coiniiierce, 
from the Bc.'icc of Munster to 170(4'. lii tlieso titles (a;; in 
the Codea- Diplomaticns Aivi .Saxonki of Kemble), dipio- 
fitatieus, diplomatique, h.id its origin.!! meaning (sense i 
below) as applying to a bo»ly or collection of original official 
documents. But as the siibicei-mattor of these pariicular 
collections was international relations, * corps diplomatique ’ 
appears to h.ivc been treated as ci|uivalcnt to ‘corps dii 
droit ties gens', and diplomatique taken as ‘having to do 
with iniernniional relations*. T'hc transition is shown in 
sense 2. which refers to connected with inter- 

national relations, while in the fully developed sense 3 the 
connexion with documents disniqjears. T'his sctisi; became 
est.nbli.shud in )'.n/[lish at the time of the FriMich Revolution, 
and its French origin comes out emphatically in the writings 
of Burke on French affairs.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to official or original docu- 
mcnt.s, ch.artcrs, or manu-scripta ; te.rlu.'tl. 

Diplomatic copy, edition, an exact reproduction of an 
original. 

X71X T. Madox Hist. Exchequer fi. ix, The diplomatick 
or law word Charta was not rec«:ivcd .'imongst the Anglo- 
Saxons. X780 Von Tkoil h eland A diplomatic ile- 
scriplion W’ns hot so iiincli required in that letter, u.s I had 
directed my attention morn to the contents of the boi»k tliuii 
its external ap|)caraucc. 1784 Asti.k Oriein 4- Progr. of 
Writing IniroJ. 2 Diplomatic .science, the knowictige of 
w’hicli will enable us to funu a proper judgement of the age 
and auLlienticlty of mnnuscripts, charters, records, ,'\nd oilier 
monumcnls of antiquity. i8ia W. Taylor hi Monthly Rev. 
I.XVtl. 71 T'lie historical part of tin's volume; to which a 
diplomatic ap]M>ndix of tliiriy-threc several dtHaiincnts.. and 
a copious index are attached. 1B46 Tri-ncii At hue. (18S9) 
267 'ITiu last clause of the verse.. has nut the same amount 
of diplomatic evidence .against ir. 1861 .Schivknmi Introd. 
Crit. N, T. ill 376 |)csignalf!d by Professor KIlieott 'pura- 
diyilumalic evidence’ , . .as distinguished fi om the ‘ diplomatic * 
testimony of codices, versions, etc. *874 11 . R. Rkynoldh 
John Baft. ii. 70 There is.. not a shadow of diploinalio 
doul.>l thrown over the integrity of the third gospel 

2 . Of the nature of official papers connected with 
iiiterii.at ional rel.Tlions. 

1780 Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. i 3 / x Thn.se worn followed, 
at rlnc intervals, and according to all the (!st.‘ibli.shcd rules 
of form, hy measured and regular discharge of the diplu- 
mati(nic artillery on all sides ji.e. manifestos and proclama- 
tions by the French and Spanish governmenlsl. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the man- 
agement of iiiternation.'il relations ; of or belonging 
to diplomacy. Diplomatic body (F. corps diplomat- 
ique), the body of ambassadors, envoys, and officials 
attached to the foreign legations at any seat of 
goviTiimcnt; diplomatic jf/T 7 Vtf,that Immch oi the 
public service which i.s concerned with foreign 
legations. 

1787 Hist. Europe \\\ Ann. Reg. 175 Kmployed there in 
civil, diploniutiqiu-, and niertaiitilo nffair.s.^ 1790 Bcrkk 
Er. Rex'. Wk.s. V. <3 Mcml»cr.softhedipli.»inaljVk bexly. *791 
- 7 '//. Fr. Ajfairs Wks. VII. 6j The lhu.s.si;ui ministers in 
foreign courts have tnlkctl the most democratic langua^fc . , 
'I’hc wiiolc corps diplomatique, with very few excentions, 
lenn.s that way. 1796 Regu. Peace 1. Wk.s. VI 11 . 114 
A pacification such .as Fraiite ilhe diplomatick name of the 
regicide power' woiilil be willing to pmposo. 1813 N. Car- 
MHi.ii To/n>gr. Ditt.Siot. JI. .S.V, Preston Pans, Sir Robert 
Munay Keith.. well known for his diploinaiiquc talents. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XII. 310 It would intro- 
duce him into the (liplornaiic hue. z8m Carlyle Heroes 
iii. fed. 18581244 Petr. irch .and Bocc.TCcio did diplomatic mes- 
sages . . quite well. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 246 He 
had pa.s.sed several years in diplomatic iJtisLs abroad, i860 
Motley N ether!. (iB6h) I, i. iS Diplwmatic rcUilions , , were 
not entrusted to the Council. z868 I*'. Edwards Raleigh 1 . 
xxv. Sit; The Knglisli sl.!tcsinan..was not a match for the 
.Spaniard in diploinalie cndi. 1877 Fncyil. //r//.Vll. 251/2 
'I'lie ancient world had its treaties and leagues, but no 
systematic diiihjm.atic relations. 1869 John Bull 2 Mar. 
149/2 The members of the Diplomatic Coiqis. 

4 . Skilled in the art of diplomacy ; showing ad- 
dress in negotiations or intercourse of any kind. 

i8s6 Dishakli Vw. Grey iv. iii, I'rcuchery and cowardice, 
doled out with diploiiiutic yiolitcssc. 183;^ Hale tn His 
Name x, Gabricllc^s ^u^y, a* live, duilom.!tic managing of 
the parly. x86a M auri.^k Mor, ijf Met, Philos. IV. yin, $ 6. 
440 Cautious and reserved yet not diplomatic tu his inter- 
course with men. 1877 Encycl, Brit. V£L 251/1 Conduct 
which is wily and subtle, without Ireiiig directly false or 
fraudulent, is .styled * diplomatic *. 

B. sb. 1 . A diplomatic agent ; «= Du*LOMATiaT. 
179X Paine Rights of Man (cd. 4) u! Dr. Franklin. . . was 

not the diplomatic of a Court, but of Man. 18316 Marry at 
AlUhh. Easy II. ix. 238 It would Mion be all in his favour 
when it was known tliat he was a diplomatic. 

49 '^ 



DIFLOMATICAL. 


DIPPED. 


2 . The diplomatic art, diplomacy. Also in pi. 
diplomatics, and f in L. form diplomatka {oh.). 

«794 .*///. /'ft/, hnsxot's Arfifr. Wks. VJl. ^^3 

Caniboii, .iiicafiaUc of poliiioil calculation, bous|ing iiis 
i^norancft in I be diiiloin.-nick. 1796 Stafe PapitP‘s in .‘jnu. 
A’t-jf. 198 Trulh and justice are the only basis of their dipio 
matica. 1803 W. Tavcok in Ami. /Ct:r. 1 . 356 Our ministers 
not great in diplomatics. 

3. ‘ "I'hc science of diplomas, or of ancient writings, 
literary and public documents, letters, decrees, 
cliarters, codicils, etc., which has for its object to 
decipher old wiitini^'S, to ascertain their authenti- 
city, their dale, signatures, etc.* (Webster, 1838;. 
Also ill //. 

ti68i MAHn.LoN' De Ue Diplomatica.! 1^3-19 A. 

kfci'.s Cvi i. (1..), ’I'he Miicnee of diploinntics owes its ongin 
to :i Jesuit of Antwerp n.'imcd Papcbnjch. 1619 Pantofogiii 
S.V., J'he crlcbiaied Treatise on the Diplomatic by F. 
Mabilbiu. 1838 J. O. Dowi.ist: Enl. Hist. iii. Si. It 
was written, .when Diploin.-itic . . did not exist as a sticiuv. 

Johnston tr. Ifeckmann's Hist. Inv. (cd. 41 1 . A .seal 
of blue wax, not coloured blue merely on the outer surface, 
W'ouM be a.s great a narity in llie arts as in diplomatics. 
1894 Ox/. Univ. XXIV. 412 1 Medieval l.atm palaeo- 
gnipiiy and diplouuitic. 

Diploma'tical, a. (j/'.) [f. as prec. t -AL.] 

A. adj. 1 . - Dii'hOMATK* a, I. 

lytoV OK Troil 296 Its dipluHUtii'.'il dc.scriplion.s 

would have alTorded no information. 

2 . =l)irLOM.\TlU «. 3. 

18.3 Byron Juan xiii. xv. It chanced some, diplomatictd 1 
relations Arising out of business, often Inougbt Himself and 
Juan . . Into close contact. i68x 3 S« hai y Kncyt i. AV/Zj;. 
Knowl. III. 1.096 Paul III .. einpToyed liiiii frequently in 
diploinatical ncgotiaii'ius with Francis I and Chas. V. 

B. sb. rare.) 

1 . A diplomatic person ; a diplomatist. 

1830 Galt Lmvric T. ci. iii. ^1849) 762 He proved himself 
a clever diplornatical. 

2 . //. Diplomatic arts or proceedings. 

,1833 r».\Li 111 Phaser's Mag. Vlll. 654, I had recourse to j 
the usual diplomaticals of wniiiankind. 

Diploma-tically, adv. [f. prec. + i.y -’.] 

1. fn a iliplomalic manner ; accordinglo the rules 
or art of diplomacy; artfully in reference to inter- ! 
course ; with clever management. 

1836 F.. Howard A\ Rrejer l.xii, My lord shook his head. - 
diplomatically. 1817 Car lvlk Fr. Ref, (1848) II. \. ix. 
JU4 Old Besenval diplomatically whispering to him. x86j 
Siuklkv Crif, ix. 417 Hitherto wc had dipiom.^tically 

and passively re.sisled the .Alliance. 1873 M ii.s. Ranuui.1‘H 
//' Hyminth I. 123 She at once knew that her work imt.st 
he done diplornaticall)'. 

2 . In reference to, or in the matter of, diplomacy. 

1877 Public Opinion 7 July 9 'I he policy of the Hapsburg 

Monarchy is. .both diplomatically and militarily, ab.soluiely 
fi*‘H and unfettered. 

3 . With reference to diplomatics (sense 3''; so 
far as concern.s the evidence of oiiginal documents. 

. 1885 A mer. Jrnl. Phdol. VI. 192 'The iricliction-number. . | 
diplomaiic.'tlly uncertain, and so of no indcpetident v.alue. 

Diplomatician (diplJumati-Jau). rare. [f. 
I)iin.oM.\Tic: see -KiAN.] =- Dipi,omatist. 

i8ai W. 'Tayi.oh ill Monthly Rrn. XCIV. 499 With the 
usual .spiteful feeling of a French diplomat ii.ban. 

Diplomatics : sec Diplomayio H 2, 3. 
Diplo’inatisni. rarc~^. [f. as next + -ism.] 
'rhe practice of the diplomat ; Diflomacy, 

1864 in WEbsi'RK. 

Diplomatist (dipl<7>.miitist). [f. DiPLriM.vT 
.r/',, or stem of diplomutdc^ etc. + -1ST ; cf. V, philO’ 
hquef phihlojiiist,] a. One engaged in official 
diplomacy, b. One ch,iracterir.ed by diplomatic 
address ; a shrewd and crafty person. 
i8ts Mackintosh Sp. in Ho. Com. 37 Apr. Wks. 1846 HI. 

.17 Long familiarity with the .smooth and soft manners of 
iliploinatists. i8a6 Disharli I'hf. Grey 111. i, Vivian . . 
dropped the diploin.'itist altogether, .and w.as explicit enough ' 
f -r :i .Spartuu. 1849 M.acaI'Lay Hist. line, I. 246 Dijilu* I 
]n.itist.s, as a olasiL have .iIw.Ty.s been more distingiii.sheil by ! 
ilit.ir address . . than by geiierou.s enthusiasm or austere 
rectitude. x86o Frocde Hist. A'wjf. V. 219 So accomplished 
.1 diplomati-st as Paget could only despise the tricks which 
he uas ordered to practise. 

attrib. xBjsB Caki-yi.k Fredk. II. vn. iv. aSa The 

1 hnioinatist w'Orld of Berlin is in a fu.^s. 

Diplomatise (diphTTindtsi/), v. [In I. f. Or. I 
dirrXwfjinT- Diploma + -izk ; in II. a new formation 
from diplomat, -tr, -ist.] 

I. 1 . trans. To invest with a diploma. Hence 

Diplo'matized ppl. a., diplomaed, rare. ! 

1670 Lex 7 'aiionis 21 As able F’hysifians a.*« any that ; 
Pia<;tise, .and better than many dyplotnati/ed Doctors. 

II. 2 . intr. To act or serve a.s a (li]>lomat or ! 

diplomatist ; to practise diplomacy; to use diplo- ; 
malic arts; to act with .address or astuteness. i 

1826 Diskaku TV?'. Ony ni. i, He diplomatised, in order 
I? ' Carlvi.k Fr. II. II. vi. 119 

OraM: l.tOllll|i; mV.Stcrioils 1 v rlirilnmiafi&incr in ei'ltf-iriA uritLin 


i88< TwOwe Bistntank I. vHi. 479 Louis Napoleon had not 
long been diplomatised out of I.uxemburg. 
lieiice Diplo‘matiBine vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 


oravc 1.0U1U1: my.sicriously dipIom.ati.sing in scheme within 
^hem^ , 8 so 7 ,r/V'.t Majr. XVH. 285/1 He was loo im- 
S'] k 2873 Confemp. Rr?’. XXV. 798 One 

his chUdh-ISl* diplomatiying almost from 

3 . tran.^. To treat in the manner of a diplomatist, 
to act diplomatiijally towards, (rare.) 

i8<5 FrasePs Ma/i. LI. a-jg His only chance .. was to 
cajole-'We mean to diplomatize— his rieig}iI)our.s. 


cajole— ' we 
b. To 


mean to diolomatize— his neighljours. 
do Old o/hy cli|ilomacy or address. 


1835 Carlyle Priuzenraub io 6 No more, either of fighting 
I or diplomati/ing, needed for him. 188a Palt A/a//G, s J uly 
i 2/1 The two l^owers were Ihiuking of their own dtplo- 
I mati/ing.s. 

j Diplomatology (diplJuniatjf»*16d3i). [f. Or. 

: diirXafjiaT- Dll‘LoMA + -Koyia discourse: see 
i -LooY.J The science of Dijilomatic ; the scien- 
: tilic study of original dcicuincnts. 
j 1680 G. S. H.all ill AVi//t»« (N.Y.) XXX. 347 Many of the 
yuuug docents, whose .specialty^ is Semitic philology, or 
! Hchrew archa:ology, or church nistory, or diplomatology. 

; i DiplO'ine. Obs. rare. [a. r . diplome^ ad. L. 

‘ diploma^ All official document issued by au- 
i tliority; -Diploma i. 

I 1669 Calk True. Idea /amenisM 22 And thou hast vindi- 
cated the truth and vigor of this Bull, by u new Dipiome. 

Diploneural, -neuroso, etc. : see Diplo-. 

II Diplopia (dipltf^'P*^)* iiBtl Path. Also 
in angRcizcd form diplopy. [mod.L., f. Gr. StirXo- 
DirLO-doublc + -emrto from eye: cf. Amblvoim a.] 
An affection of the eyes, in which objects are seen 
double. Hence Diplopio (dipl(>‘pi^^) pertain- 
ing to diplopia. 

x8ii Hooi’kii Pled. Dkt., Dit SlopiiUX^ WeUSTF.R, ! 
Hiplopia, Diplopy. 1875 H. C. Wood Thcrap. (18791 242 
'J hi.s drynes.s. .is as.Huciated w'ith. .dikated piqiils, disordered ; 
vi^ion, and possibly diplopia. 1878 A. H.amh.to.n AVn'. Dh, i 
228 Diplopia, amaurosis, and other visual lrouble.s. | 

Diploplacula, -pod, etc. : sec Diplo-. 
piploatemonoiis (di|jl^»st/-m 6 iios), a. Pot. 
[f. Diplo- i Gr. aThfoup warp, thread, taken as--- 
arijixa st.imen f -oi's.] Having the stamens in two 
series, or twice .as many as the petals. So Diplo- i 
ste'xiLony, the condition of being diplostomonous. j 

1866 J'rCiis. Pot., l^iplosteuumous, having twice as many j 
•stamens .as petals. 1880 Gray.SV>-«/ 7. Hot. vi. § e. 177 note. 
1888 IfriNsLow Floral Struct. iK3 If a flower have one ! 
wliorl of stamens of the same iiuml er as the petals it is ; 
isostcuioiiuus ; if two, diplostcmonous. x888 Atketueum ; 
14 Jan. 54/j InvestigntioiLs .. oil the diplo.sU*moiiy of tlie . 
flowers of nngios^ierins i 

II Diplotegia (dinDt/ d.ijia). Hot. Also -ium. . 
[f. Ditlh- + Gr. Tcyov roof, covering.] A dry 
dehiscent fruit with au adnatc calyx. 

x866 7’nvfce Hoi., Diplotej^ia, an inferior cansulc. 1870 ; 
Bicsri EY />>/. 313 Diplotcgia is the only kind uf inferior 
fruit which prc.sciits a dr>' dchiscfiit pericarp, 

li DiplozooD (dlpWc^uyii). PI. -zoa. Zooi ' 
[i*. Diri.o- + Gr. fiwo?' animal.] A genus of Ircma- 
todc worms, parasitic on the gills of ft.shcs; the 
mature organism is double, consisting of two indivi- 
iluals {Diporptv) fused together in the form of an X. 

1835 Kirhy Hob. .y /ptst. Anim. 1 . 355 One Tpara-silic , 
u\)rm| fir.st discovered by Dr. Nordmann upon {the gills) of 
the bream ..to which he has given the name of Diplozooii : 
or Doulile animal. 18^ T<ii)j> Cjrl. Aunt. V 32/1 'J’his j 
atiiaial corresrK-nds . . w’iih the half of the Diplozoon. x888 | 
I\c)i.LRST<»N & Jacr.son Aui/u. Life 650 'The cones and | 
snekers fuse comidctclj'*, iii other resiM:cls, however, the two ' 

1 lipurpu: which make up a single Diplozoon are iiulependent . 
of one another. i 

Dip-not ; sec Dir sh. 

DipneiUnonoUS tdipni//*m6n3s), a. Zoo/, [f. 
modX. dipncimonus (f, Gr. 5 t-, 81 v twice + 
vp€VfAQOp lung'! f -Oi;m.] Having two lungs or re- 
spiratory organs ; said of the Dipneumotta or two- 
lunged fishes, and of the Dipneumones or two- 
lungctl spiders; also of llolothurians having a pair 
of respiratory organs. 

DipneUStal (dipui/ 7 *star', a. [mod.L Dip- j 
neiista (f. Gr. 8 t- twice + wcvutos, wup to breathe), i 
a name given by some to the dipnoan fishes + -AL.j I 
I Dipnoan. 

j 1189a £. K. I.AKKrsTKK tr. HoecKvPs Hist. Creainot II. , 

; 290 Of the still living Di|>neusia, Ccmiodus possesses a ■ 

I simple single lung (Monopiieurnones?, w’hercn.s i'rotoptcrus , 

I and Lepidbsiren have a pair of lungs iDipneuinones). J 
Di||noan (di pn^ian), a. and jA Zool. [f. mod. 

L. Dipnoi (see Dipnoops) k-AN.] 

A. adj. IJclonging to the Dipnoi, n sub-class or 
order of fishes, naving two kinds of respiratory 
organs, gills and lungs. B. .tb. A fish belonging 
to this order. j 

1883 A thensrwH 7 Apr. 447/r Prof. Huxley came to tho | 
conclusion Ihul . . to separate the elasmobrunchs, ganoids, I 
and dipnoans into a group, apart from and e(;uivalent to j 
the teleosteans^ wu.s inconsistent with the plainest anatomical f 
relations of these n.she<. x886 Jbid. 18 I)ec. 830/3 A pai>cr 1 
oil the develimment. .of the ovum in the dipnoan fishes. ! 

Dijinoid (di*pnoid :, a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. j 
I (see next> f -IP.] ^Dipnoan. ! ' 

1878 F. Dav Fishes 0/^ Indio, Whether the Ganoids I 

and Dipnoids should be included with the Chondroptery^ii. i 
x88o — F'iskes Gi. Brit. Introd. 41 Among the I^noids, j 
the air-bladder has a lung-like function . .Among the Ganoids 
there is n divergence from the Dipnoid organization. x88x 
Duntiirr in F.ncycl. Brit. XII. 686/1 The dentition Is that 
of a Dipnoid. ! 

DipnOOUS (di'pnt’ios), a. Also erron. dipnbus. 
ff. mod.L. dipno-us (in pi. Dipnoi^ nn order of 1 
Fishes), a. Gr. JUnpo-os with two breathing apertures, 
f. 5t- twice > wpfdf breathing, breath.] ; 


1 . Zool. Having both gills and lungs, as a dip- 
noau fish. 

z88i Gunther in Eticyrl. Brit. XII. 686/1 The relations 
(•f the chim.'iera« to the Ganoid, and more especially to the 
’ Dipnouus type. Ibid. 686/3 It is impossible to decide .. 

! whether the Fossil should lie referred to the Holocephalous 
; or the Dipnoous type. 

2 . Path. Of a wound ; * Having two openings 
I for the entrance of air or other matters' Soc. 
: fex. 1883). 

I z 8 ii Hooter Afed. Diet,, Dipnous, an epithet for wounds 
; which arc perforated quite through, and .'ulniil the air at 
, both end.s. 

i Dipnosophist, obs. form of Dkipnosophist. 

' 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxy. (1887) 139 All natural.. 

I dimiosophistcs, syiiipt^i.'ikes, antiquaries. 

Dipodio (ddip/^ dik), a. [f. Gr. 8iiro8- (see Di- 
piijiY ) -I- -ic.J Of the nature of a dipody ; chaiac- 
loiiml by dipodic.s; as ‘a dipotlic measure'. 

In n cent Diels. 

Di'podous, a. [f. Gr. StwoS- (see next) + -oi's.] 
* H.iving two feet* \Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Dipody (di'p^kli). Pros. [ad. L. dipodia (also 
in Fug. use), a. Gr* Ikirobia two-footecliiess, dipody, 
f. Siirovi, dtirod- Iwo-footcd, f. Dl- + irow, 
viiS- foot.] A double foot ; two feet constituting 
1 a single measure. 

; 1844 Bf-f K ^ Fki.ton tr. AInnk's Alcirrs j 6 A scries of one 

j foot IS called a nionopudy; of two feet, a dipody. 
i J. W. Donaldson Grk. Gram. 646 J he simplest form of this 
I dactylic dipodia is the Adunius, which finishes off the 
S.apnhic siaiirn. x88a Goodwin Grk. Gram. 317 In trochaic, 
iambic, and .‘inap.xstic verses, which are measured by dipo- 
(lies (i.c. pairs of feel), :i mononieter con.sisis uf one dipixly 
(or two fret), a dimeter of four feet. tZyi PI a rper's AJag^. 
hlar. ^76/2 iFoIk-sun^sJ in Hungarian nmsic consisting of 
ditKjdies, tetnapodies, tripodies, peutapodies,and hexapodies. 

IMpolar (doipt>‘u’)ru), a. [f. Di-^ -r 1 *olab.] 

I Of or ])Citainiug to two poles; having two poles, 
j csp. poles such that the relations of the body or 
; quantity remain the same when it is turned end 
; for end. 

1864 in VVkrstkk. 1873 Maxwi-.i.l Flcc.tr. Alagn. g 3S1 
I 11 . 7 When it diijol.ar ciu;miity is turned end for end it 
I remains the same as before. Tensions and pressures in 
! solid bodies, E.\ tensions. Compressions and iJi.slortions, 
,'ind must of the ontiral, eledi iral, and magnetic properties 
! i»f crystallized bodifts are dipolar quantities. x88a .Sir W. 
'Tiio.mson Math, .y Phys. Papers 1 . xlviii, § 168. 283 The 
rotatory i»ropcrty with rcfeicnce to light discovered by 
Faraday ;is induced by inagneti/ation in transparent .sniid.s 
' which I .shall call dipolar,' to distinguish it from siu.h a 
, lot.itory property with reference to light as that which 
, is naturally possessed by many transparent liiinids and 
solids, and which maybe called an i.soiropic rotatory pro- 
perty. 1884 'J ait g 298 Along the axis of a crystal 
of qiKutz there is dipolar syinmctry ; along the lines of force 
in a transparent diamagnetic there is dipolar asymmetry. 

Dipo'larise, v. Optics, [f. Di-^ + Pdlauize 
; V.] A wfird used by some instead of Dkpolarizk 
I '’sense a). So Dipolarised, Dipolarlalng ppl. 

I ad/f ; also Dlpolarixation. (See quots.') 

1837 Whkwf.li. Hist. Induct. Sr. ix. ix. {heading, Di.s- 
covrry of the Laws of riieiioinena of Dipolari/ed Light. 

I Ibid., 'The eflect which the mica produced was termed 
depolarization ; - not a very happy term, since the eflect is 
not the desinn tioii of the polarization, but the comhinntion 
uf a new polarizing inlluence with the former. The word 
dipolarization, which has since been^ projiused, i.s a much 
more appropriate expression. Hnd. xi. § 4 'i'hc phenomena 
of dcfKdarized, or rather, as I have already :?aid, r//polari/ed 
light. Ibid. § 3 Fresnel explained very completely . . the 
dipoluri/itig eflect of the crystal; and the office of tlie 
analysing plate, by which certain portion.s of each of the 
two rays in the crystal are made to interfere and produce 
colour. 1864 H. .Sri-NCKK lllustr. Vuis’. Progr. 180 Brew- 
ster's discoveries respecting double refraction and dipolar- 
ization. 

t Dipo*ndlary, a. Ohs. rare~‘^. [f. I., dk, 
dupondidrins^ f. di-, dupondimn, the sum of two 
asses.] 

f6s6lJ LOUNT Glossogr., Dipoudiary, that i-s of two pound 
wcii^t. 

li Aiporpa (ddip/l'jpa). Zool. FI. - 09 . [f. Gr. 
81-, bis twice, doubly + irbfmr} pin of a buckle.] The 
solitary immature form of a Diplozoon. 

x888 Rollkston & Jackson Anim. Life 650 The embr\’o 
known as Diporpa i.s at first frcc-swiiiiming. Ibid., The 
two Diporpae which make up a .single Diplozoon. 

Dipped, dipt (dipt), ppl. a. [f. 1 )ip v. + -kd L] 

1. immersed (briefly or partially) in a liquid: 
see the verb. (In quots. 1646 and i;8i, Baptized 
by immersion.) 

zm 3 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 7 ohn 89 b, He. . fo whome 
I .shall gene a diptc soppe. 1579 Fulkk rleskiuds Part. 309 
Wc read not that Christ gauc clipped bread to others, except 
that disciple only. 1646 K. Baillir Amibaptism (1647) 30 


fors eViflw. VI. Ixi. a All your comfort in such charily ik . , 
Christ's dipped sop. 

b. Of candles: Made by dipping (see Dip % 3 b). 


17*7-51 CiiAMRSKS Cycl. s. V. Candu, 1 allow Candles 
are c« two kinds ; the one dipped, the other moulded, ibid.. 
Making of dipped Candles. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Loom 
4- Lugger i. li. 17 That which curled magnificently from 
the dipped candles on either side. 

2. Jig. Involved In debt ; mortgaged (see Dip v. 
7 b). \coUoqi) 



DIPPER. 
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DIPSAS. 


1676 Wyciiebi-ey /’/, Dftih'r in. i. Some youna Wil, or 
Spendthrift, that has a good din'd Scat and Kstute in 
Middicsex. 1708 Mon tux Rahfiah (1737) V. 314 Kc- 
deemcTK of dipt, mortgag'd, and bleeding Copy-holds. 

Dipper (di'poj). [f. Dip v . + -kb 1.] 

1 . One who dipa, in various senses : spec. a. One 
who immerses something in a fluid ; chiefly in tech- 
nical uses. 

1611 Coi-UK., Tn'ut^cuKf a dipper, wetter, moistencr. 176a 
Derkick Lett. (1767) 11 . 51 There arc women alway.>i ready 
Co present you with a cup of water who call themselves 
Dippers. xSag J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 473 J-ty 
the side of this tub stands the dipper, and a ))oy, his assis- 
tant. i88x Guitie IVorcest. Porcel. ll'Jles. B The action of 
the Dipper shows the . . process in glaring . . wares. i88x 
BK.s,^MT & Ric.f. Chap/. 0/ f leet ti. h. (1883) 130 There was 
in the room [at Epsom Wells] a dipper, as they call the 
women who hand the water to tho.sc who go to drink it. 
1883 liirm. Daily Post ii Oct., Tallow Chandlers. — Wanted 
immediately, a first -cl.iss Dipper. 

b. One who * dips * snuff : see Dip z>. 5. 

1870 W. M. Baker Mno Timothv 75 (Cent. Diet.) The 
fair dipper holds in her lap a bottle containing the most 
pungent Scotch snuff, .and in her mouth a short stick of soft 
wood, the end of which is chewed into a sort of brush. 

c. One who ‘dips’ into a book, etc. : sec Dip 

V. 14. 

x8^ W. Irving 7 *. Tvosk I. 326, I became also a lounger 
in the Bodleian library, and a great dipper into books. 
2889 'I'emblc liar Mag, Dec. «3 The dippei's are those 
readers who arc only by an euphemism called readers. 

d. Thieves' slang. A pickpocket, (b armcr 1S91.) 

2 . One who uses immersion in baptism ; esp. an 
Anabaptist or Baptist : spec, one of a sect of Ame- 
rican Baptists, cniled also Dnnkers. 

i6xy Collins Def. Pp. Ely i. v. 200 To be dippers and 
bnptiscrs. 184a Feaily {tille\ The Dinpers dipt, or the. 
Anabaptists duck’d and plung'd over Head and Ears, at 
a Disputarioii in Souiliwark. 18*3 I..a.mh lilia Scr. ii. 
Amicm Redw.. Kic, man, to turn dipper at your yt-ars, 
after .so many tracts in favour of sprinkling only. 1887 
C. _W. Si; 11 ON in Diet. Nat. liioe. XI. 5/? He became 
a dipper or anabaptist (immersed 6 Wov. 1644). 

9 . A name given to various birds which dip or 
dive ill water, a. The Water Ouzel, Cine lit s 
aquaficus ; also other species of the gcnii.s, as, in 

N. America, C. Mexicanus. b. locally in Eng- 
land: The Kingfisher, c. -D.tucHicK i, Di- 
DAppfirt I. ^ Oh. d. in 17 . S. A species of duck, 
/iucephala albeola, the biifllc, 

1388 WvcLiF Le7>. .xi. 17 An owlc, and dippere [138* 
deuedep, deuer.lo])pv]. — Deni, \\\. 17 A dippere, a pur- 
siriouii, and a rcrcinou.s . . alle in her kyndc. x^6 Kay 
WUlnghby's Ornith. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dob- 
chick, or Muatl Douckcr. 175a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 
446 (Jod.), The dobchick .. we call it by several names 
expressive of its diving ; the didapper, the dipwr, etc. 1833 
Skliiy in Proc. lierw. A^iA Club I. No. t. 20 The only bird 
which attracted notice was the dipper {CiHilns aijuaticmi). 

Thqkeau Maine IP. iH. X7o A brood of twelve bl.ack 
dippers, half grown, came paddling by. i88x Miss jACK.SQN 
Skropsh. Word-hk.^ Dipper, the King-fishcr. x88a A. 
Hepburn va Proc. Henv. Nat. Club IX. No, 3. 504 Of the 
Thrush family, the Dipper or Watercrow frequented all the 
.streams. 

4 . A genus of gastropod molluscs, Tulla. 

1776 Da CosiA Conchol. 174 (Jod.) The sixth family is 
the nuces, seu Imlias ; commonly called the ]K*wils e^gs, or 
dipping snails, but which 1 shall henceforward call dippers, 
or scanuts. 1835 Kikuy Hab. ^ fust. Anim. 1 . ix. 276 'i'iie 
dippers (Bulla) which are furnished with a .singular organ 
or ^iz/.ard that jiroves their predaceous or carnivorou.s 
habits. 

6. A utensil for dipping up water, etc. : spec, a 
ladle consisting of a bowl with a long handle. 
(Chiefly U.S.) 

180X Mason Supp. yohnson. Dipper, a spoon m.'ulc in 
u certain form. Being a modern invention, il is not often 
mentioned in books. x8a8 Webster, Dibber . . a A vessel 
used to dtp water or other Ikiuor; a ladle. 1855 T.a)N(;i-. 
Hirtiv. XXII. 107 Wafer brought in birchen dippers. X858 
SiMMuNDS Diet. Trade. Dipper, an utensil for taking up 
fluids in a brew’ery. 1864 Lowell fireside Trav. is5 
The little tin dipper was scratched all over. 1885 0. 
Allen Babylon xi. Each of whom brought hts own dipper, 
plate, knife, fork. X891 R. Kiim.ing Naulahka iv, Its like 
trying to scoop up the ocean with a dipper. 

b. The popular name in the united States for 
the configuration of seven bright stars in Ursa 
Major (called in Britain ‘the Plough*, or ‘Charles’s 
Wain ’). Little Dipper : the similar configuration 
of seven stars in Ursa Minor. 

1858 TuomAV Anftonn (1804) 74 Its (cornel's] tail is at 
least as long as the whole of the (.Ireat Dipper. x8s8 Haw’- , 
THORNE Fr. 4 * ymls. 11 . iii I'he constellation of the | 
Dipper . . pointing to the North Star. 1890 C. A. Young j 
Uranography f 5 The familiar Dipper is sloping downward - 
in the norih-wc.st. 

O . Thotop'. An apparatus for immersing negatives 
in a chemical solution : see quots. 

1899 Photo^r. News^ 186 Dipper, the piece of glass or 
other .substance on which the iodised plate is laiil, in order 
to be dipped into the nitrate of silver bath. 1878 Abney 
Photogr. 79 The dipper, employed for carrying the plate 
into the solution during the operation of .sensiti.sing, may be 
conveniently made of pure .silver wire. 1879 Casselt s Techn. 
Jiduc. III. 6s In this bath must lie a dipper for the puqxwe 
of raising and lowering the plate during the sensitising 
process. 

7 . A receptacle for oil, varnish, etc., fastened to 
a palette. 

1859 Gullick & Timb* Paint 199 The Dipper is made so 


that it can be attached to the palette. 1 1 serves to cont.iin 
oil, varnish, or other vehicle used. 1883 Spectator 3 Nov. 
74x3 It blew the medium out of its dipper, and spread it in 
a shower upon the middle of the picture. 

8. atti io. and Cornh.. ns dipper-bird (sec 3 a) ; 
dipper-olam (f/..y.), a bivalve mollusc, Mactra 
soluiissima. common on the Atlantic coast of the 


I United Stales; dipper-gourd iJJ.S.). a gourd 
I used .IS a dij.per (sense 5). 

1894 Crockeit Raiders (cd. 3) s*fH> A man stoic off up I lie 
wateiside, jumpinj^ across a in running skips like a dipixrr 
bird, x^ Nc 7 v Pirginians 1 . 199 A bucket of spring-water, 

' with a dipper-gourd in it. 

Dipperfil (di parful). 17 . S. [f. DirvEK + 
-Fi.'L.J As much as fills a clipper (see prec. f). 
..>*74 Mrs. Whitney IPe Girls vi. 136 We i«)ured some 
dipperfuls of hot water over them. 1883 ingerkoli. in 
I Harper's Mag. Jan. 197^2 Wc were just in time to get 
I a di^iperfiil of tlie buttcninlk. 

I Dipping (diq.nij), vbl. sh. [f. Du* v. t- 
I 1 . Tue action of the verb Du* in various se nses. 

c 1440 Pronip. Parr. 121/2 Dyppynge yn lyrore, intiuctie. 
i 1548 Cranmf.r Catech. 215 He kiioweih not what baptisino 
j is. .ntir wliat the dyppyng in the water doth htlokm. 165$ 
Jkr. Tavi.or Unum Net ess. \. § 4 (R.) That which i.s dyed 
i with many dippings is in grain, and can very hartlly bo 
j washed out. _ 1667 Phil. Tram. II. 434 Nice Ob.sei vat ions 
j of the Vuriulious and flippings of the Needle, in ditfcreiil 
I Places. 17x9 J.T. I'liiLirrs i^Canfercmes ?i8 , 1 a.sk*d them, 

I how daily Dipping and Plunging did .avail them? 1856 
I Kmkr.son Eng. Traits. Lit. Wk.s. (Bohn) II. 113 No hope, 

I no .sublime augur)*, cheers the student . . but only a casual 
j dipping here .and there. 1867 J. Ker Lett. (1890) 33 From 
; any little dipping.s of conversition I had among the iTCopIc. 
j 1870 1 *umi*em.y Across A nu r, 4 * Asia i. i The wonuiii a very 
hag, ever following the disgusting h.dnl of dipping— filling 
the air, and covering her clothes with snuff. 1874 Knk;mt 
Piet. Mech. 1 . 705/1 i^i/ping. 1 'I'he process of brightening 
ornamental brass- work . .^Phc work is . . Dipped in a hath of 
pure nitrous acid for an instant. 2875 ‘ Sionliikni.e ' Brit, 
.sports I. V. iv. <} 3. 348 'riic tackle for di])ping is imu h more 
Minple th.-in th<Tt employed in whipping. x88i .Standard 
2 Sept. 6/4 The Prisoner s.ud .she h.od only had a month fc)r 
* diiiping * (picking pockets). 1883 f isheries P.xhib, Catal. 

22 Improved .Mast to do away with I.iipping of Lug. 

2 . concr, A liquid prtqiar.Tliou in wliiclr lhinc;s 
arc dipped for any purpo.sc : a wash for sheep ; 
dubbing for leather (AV.). 

x8*«S‘8o Jamieson. Dipping, the name given to a com- 
position of boiled oil and grease, u.scd by cui 1 it is for .sofurn- 
tng leather, and making it inure fit for resisting damptirs;,. 
xfiW IClwokthv IP. Somerset IPord-bk.. lipping, a sirong \ 
poisonous liquor, for dipping sheep, to kill vermin, ainl to : 
prevent the scab. ' 

3 . atirib, and Comb.y chiefly in reference to tech- 
nical processes, as dipping-bath, -house, -ladle, 
-liquid, -net. -pan. -processy -room. -tub. -lube, 
-vessel. - 70 orks\ also Acini, (cf. Dii* 7A 6), a.s dip- 
ping-line. -lug. -mark ; also dipping-framo, a 
frame used in dijjjiing tallow candles, .and in 
dyeing ; fdipping-plaoo, a baplislcry ; dipping- 
shell, -snail -D utkb .f ; dipping-well, the re- 
ceptacle in front of an isobath ink.stnnd. 

1841 Awards I tight. 4- Agt'ic. .Sot'. .Si 0/ land. To Mr. 
Thomas Bigg, I.AimIoii, for a Sheep '^Dipping Api>ai.vtus. 

Brit. jrni. Photogr. XT. I. 3 Procure a glass vcriital 
*<lipping hath with a glass dipper. 1803 Labour ( ommissiou 
Gloss., ^Pipping House, the ixirt of the factory in which 
the operation of dipping .• is carried on. I Upping House 
IPomvn. arc the w’onien and girls in the potting industry 
who clean the ware after it has been dipped and betome 
dry. 1867 Smyth .Sailors IVorddk.. * Dipping-ladle, a 
met.al ladle for taking boiling pitch from the cauldron. xB86 
Gaolkeilo HeaManshib Notes i Work "dijipin^-linc and 
liOLst sail. CX865 G. C OHK in Circ. Sc.^ I. vi6/i He wdll 
require several .. imns, one containing nitric acid, another 
filled with ‘ ^dipping ' liquid. 1875 Bkukoro .Sailors Potket- 
bk. vi. (ed. a) 214 Sling a flipping lug i from the foicnuist 
yard-arm. c'i86o II. Stuart .Seaman's Catech, 7 How 
w'oiild you dip .t ‘lug’*/ Lower the haly.Trds to llie 'dip- 
ping mark. 1867 Smyth .Sailors H 'ord-bk.. * Dipping-net. 
a small net used for taking shad and other fish out of the 
water. 1874 Kni«:;ht Diet. Mech. I. 705/1 Pipping-pan 
(Stereotyping), a square, cast-iron tray in which the fioal- 
ing-plale ami pl.Tslcr-rast arc nhaced for oijtainiiig a slcrco- 
tyjie cast. j6i6 MS. A cc.. St. John’s Hosp..Canterb.. iVayd 
vnto a carpenter for m.Tkiiig of a "deppiug phicc wyl. 
2766 Kntick /,<?«</.'« IV. 374 In this parish [isl the Ana- 
baptist dipping-place. x8Bx Guide IPonrst. Poixet. U 'ks. 
ztj From the ^dipping room the w’are is brought to the 
drying .stove. 17x1 J*hii. Trans. XXV Jl. 35a A sort of 
*l>ij)iiig Shell, very common on the Shears of Jamaica ami 
Barbadotis. 1776 *Dipping-siiaiI [.see Dii'Picr 4]. i853Cr//o/. 

A’. Agric. Sot . .Show 1 Sheep 1 tijqiing Appar.-itus . . Ii con- 
sists of a ''dipping'luh, a draimng-ves.Nel. and an inclined 
plane. 1883 .S}>d. Soc. Lex.. * Dipping-tube, a fine gl.Tss lube 
used to collect a small quantity of liquid or some .solid matter 
in a liquid, for cxuininatiun under the microscoiic. c 1865 
LKTiiEnv in Circ. Sc. I. 93/2 The tallow is kept in the *dip- 
ping-vesHcl, at a temperature just over the jwnnt of solidifi- 
catmn. 1880 Durham Unim. yrnl. 196 It., lias a small 
•piping-well in w'hich the ink is alw'ays at the same hcighl. 

Dl'ppinfff ppl- u. [f. Dll* 7}. -I- -INO That 
dips, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1798 ColeriikjE Ahc. Mar. i, 12 With sloping masts and 
dipping prow. 1866 Mrs, Gaskell ffVr'w 4* Dan. xlvi, 
With formal dipping curtseys the ladies .separated. ^ X869 
Jean IwiKWW Raven in IPlnte Chine vi, With a crimson 
hue The dipping sun endowetl that silver flood. 1887 
Stevenson Underxnoods i. Ui. 4 My dipping paddle scarcely 
shakes I'he licrry in the bramble-brakes. 

lienee Dippingly add)., in a dipping way. 
x8sa G. W. Curtis Lotos-eating 67 The Kutnmer-bird of a 
traveller who skims up the Hudson dippingly. 


Di'pping’-naeidle. [see Dii> v. 12, Dir sb. 4 ] 
A magnetic needle mounted so as to be capable 
of moving in a vertical plane about its centre 
<if gravity, and ihu.s indicating by its dip the 
dircctitMi of the cailh’s nia^fiictism. So dipping- 
compass. .an in.struinciit consisting of a clijiping- 
nccdle with a vertical graduated circle for measur- 
ing the ‘<lip’ or angle of inclination ; dip-i in lc. 

t 66 j Phil. '/'rans. IT. 438 The Diinung-Nmlle is to In* 
used as fit'nufiuly as the former Experimeiit is made. 
1713 Dekham Bhys.-Thcol. v. i, mde ai (R.), 1 have not 
yet been so h.nppy to procure a tolerable govid dipping- 
needle. 1809 M. I'l iNDLHsiri Phil. Trans. XCV. lys 'Taking 
the theo<io]itc and dipping-needle, I landed. x87f I'vndai /. 
f'ragm. .Sc, 11871)) I. xiii. 373 rrevions to magnetization, a 
dimnng needle .. stiUuU .accurately le\e1. 

Dip-pipo,’-rod: sec Du* sb. 

Diprionidian (daipraii^niHlian), a. Tulwonf, 
[f. ( ir. Si- twice (1 )i--’ ) + w/uW a saw.] I laving scr- 
ralioiis on lx)th sides of llie stem : said of grajilo- 
Ijles. 

1871 Nicholson Palronf. 82 J'wo leading types may be 
distiiiRuishod amongst the GrnptoliU's .. ' inonoprionidiiui ’ 
and 'diprJonidiaii 

t Diprisma'tic, Min. Ob.^. [f. Di-^-t Pms- 

M.iTic.J Doubly prismatic; pertaining to two pri.s- 
matic systems : sec qnot. 

i8ai R. Jamfson Mineralogy Introd. 10 ChMv.age i.-j sjiid 
to be diprismatic. if its planes have ilie ditcciion of iljc 
faces of a vertical, anti at the same time of a hori/ontai 
pri.sni. 

Dipropargyl Cdaipr^i'a-Jd^il). Chene. [f. Dl-- 

^ + rBoi'AuiiVL..] A hydrocarbon isomeric with 
benzene (Cb 1J«) having the coristiliiiioii of a double 
molecule of the radical rroTwjgyl or IVopinyl 
((TI=C*(.'IL) ; a mobile, highly lelraelivc liquid, 
with an intensely pungent odour. 

1^5 Watts Diet. Chew. VIJ. jof’8 Dipropargyl .. is 
easily flistinguishcd from ben/enc by its properly of tom- 
bining with explosive violence with bromine. x68i Nature 
XXllT. 566 Ri c-mit observidions on dipro|)argyl by Ifcniy, 
the discoverer of this curious compoiiiul. 

II Diprotodoil (tlaipitm tiklpu). Taiironl. [mod. 
L., f. Dr. hi- twice + vfiwro-^ first + -ohov. neuter of 
-oh<w 9 , f. bhovi' tooth.] A genus of huge extinct 
marsupials, having two incisors in the lower jaw. 

1839 Penny Cyd. XIV. 460/1 Aoti'n'or extremity of tlic 
right ratiuu', lower j.iw, of Diprotiuloii. x88o Nicholson 
y.ool. I\iv. 670 In sj/i; l.)ii>rL>li>il<>ii must have many times 
eM'ecded the largest of living Katigaroos. 1892 i'all 
Mall G. 30 Sept, 6/3 Kcinaiii.s of the cxtincl iiioiisler 
iliprolodon. 

Dipro'todont, jmuI [f. as prec., with 
stem ofiovT-.] 

A. adj. Ilaving two incisors in the lower jaw ; 
having the denlitioii or diarac.lerislics of the genus 
Diprolodon. B. sb. A marsupial of this genus. 

x8Bi limes 28 Jan. 3.''4 In the iiototlicres and diprolo- 
donts, progressive movement is perfornuMl in the oruin.'iry 
foiu-footcii fashioM of the tapir and rhinot eros. 

Dipsacaceous (dipsiihc^'Jas), a. Hot. [f. mod. 
1 j. /fipsnctuc-:r. f. Dipsacus. Cir. h'nl/aKvs teasel, f, 
hiifa thirst, in allusion to the re tention of water in 
the hollows formed by the axils of the connate 
leaves.] lieloiiging to the Natural Order Dipsa- 
cacepe. containing llie teasels and their allies. 

Also Dlpaa cooiis, a. (Smart .Sttf>pl. iS4q.) 
tDi'psad. Obs. rare. [a. F.f/r/W*' (Kahelnis, 
i6th c.;, ad. 1.. dipsadem. (ir. hi\f ah~a (accus.; : 
see Dii'.sa.s.] - Dirs.xsj. 

1607 'J'orsi.i.L pr, Lucan] And dijv-ads 

thirst in miilst of water floud. 

Dipsadine (di'psad.iin), rt. Zool. [f.\,.dipsati- 
stem of Dipsas -f -ink.] Of or belonging to the 
family of non- venomous snakes, Jh/saditiw. to 
whicli belongs the genus Dipsas ' IJirsAS 2 n). 

II Dipsas (di'psirs). FI. dipsados (di psad/y). 
Also 5 dypsa, 6 UHr.) dipsoz, 8 dipHii, dyp«aH. 
[I., dipsas. Or. SiVay a .st rpent whose bile caused 
great tliiist, orig. adj., causing thirst, f. hixpa thirst. 
t.T. V. dfpsadCy dipsas. older (i,^th c. in llatz.- 
Darm. .] 

1 . A .serjx'iit who.se bile was fabled to produce a 
raging thirst. 

X38X WvcMF Drnf. viii, 15 Scorpioun, and dipsas, th;it Is, 
ail eddie that whum he biltlh, he maketh thui3 thrcsle die. 
x^ Dives 4- Panp. (W. dc W.) v. iii- 198/1 Fhitcrcrs be 
lykened to an adder that is cialled dyusa. 157* Bos.se\vkli. 
Armofien. 63 A I >ipsez vcrle, charged on the firstc quarter. 
1609 Hoi.i.ani) a mm. MarecH. xxii. xv. 213 Of scr- 
fient.s, to wil..!he Dipsados, and the Vipers. x6a7 May 
Luloh IX. 703 Dipsase.s in midst of water dry. 1667 
Milton /’. L.\. 526 Scorjiioii, and Asp, and Aniphisb.a;na 
dire, Cerastes hornd, llydrus, and Kllops dre.ar, Aiul 
l)ips.as. C17S0 .She.nsto.xk Elegies xx. 39 Here the dry 
dipsa writhes his .sinuous mail. »8at Shelley Prometh. 
Vnb. III. iv. 29 It thirsted As one hit by a diiiseis. 1894 
F. S. Ki-lis Reynard 336 A dipsas is a worm accurst, From 
whose bite follows raging thirst. 

2 . Zool. a. A tropical genus* of non-vcnomon« 
serpents, b. A genua of fresh- water bivalves of 
the family Unionidtr. or river-mussels. 

i«4i Penny Cycl. XXL 280 Under the non-venomous 
[serpents] arc arranged the following genera:— '/tW# /a ; 
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/>,M .. Cc/uhr .. Di^SdS, 1843 //'A/. XXVI. 5 Mr, J. K. 
Cray makes the Unioni-Mv the cij;;hth family of his order 
Cl<t<i>'pOiia, (Jeriera;— Atnri^aritaMa, Dipsos. 

IdpsetiC ;.tlii>sv:’lik), a. ami sk [ad. Gr. 

6 s provokiijg thirst, thirsty, f. to thirst, 

thirst.] 

A. aJJ. rrodneing thirst. B. sh, A substance 
or preparation that produces thirst. 

1847 ill Ckaig. Z883 it) .^yd. Sivr. Lex. 

Dipsey, -Bie, -sy, var. of Dkep-ska (apparently 
associated with dtf), esp. in (tipsy -lead ^ ‘line. 

i6s6 1698 [sec Dkkp sii;a]. 1837 Makryat Dofi-L'iend xliii, 
I may. .as well so down like a itipse^ lead. x86o li.VKiLKTi' 
D/ct. Afmr., Vipsy, a term applied, in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, to the sinker of a fishing-line. 1867 Smyth 
Haiiors li Wd’f>l\t Dipsy^ the float of a fishiiig-liue. 
t:U-p8ian, a. 06 s, [f. dipsa form of DirsAS, 
or (Ir. liiif/i‘Os thirsty + - as .] Of thirst : sucli as 
was caused by the bite of the dipsas ; raging. 

/{1618 Sylvkstkk Z)u Harias, AutO'inachia too Gold, 
Gold Ixtwitches inec, and frets accurst Aly greedy throat 
with mure than Dipsian thirst. 

[Dipsin, app.mispr. {01 dipsicy DiI'SKY, deep-sea. 
1598 Hakuliyt yoy, I. 4115 Sound with your dipsin lead, 
and note diligently W'hat depth you finde.] 

II Dipsomania (dipstunj'-uia). Path. [f. Gr. 
comb, form of hi\pa thirst + ftovi'a madness, 
Mama.] A morbid and insatiable craving for 
alcohol, often of a paroxysmal character. Also 
applied to persistent drunkciines-s, and formerly to 
the dclitium produced by excessive drinking. 

>84^4 A. S. 'I AVI.0R Mid. ^uriypr. Ixvi. ^153 Dipsittnantay 
drunkenness. This stale, which is called in law fren/y, or 
dementia offer tata'y i.s regarded as a temporary form of 
insanity. 1851-60 in Mavnk Expos. Lex. iMa tr. Caspar's 
Ifandbk, Forensir Med. (New Sj'd. Soc.) 1 1 , or (She j had 
1>ccn for many ye.ars excessively idven to drinking, and in 
her case it had developed to actual ‘dipsomania’. x866 
A. Fi is r Vrinc. Med. (18S0) 512 Dipscjinania is a term 
Sometimes used to denote the peculiar delirium arising from 
the abuse of .alcohol, hut it is cuinrnonly applied to an un- 
comroil.'ihle desire for alcoholic drinks. 1881 S. Ai.ford in 
Med. Temp. Jrnl. XI.VH. 1^13 or inebriety, is 

a fundamental disease of the nervous system, primarily of 
a functional character. 1883 Syd. Sot. Lex.y Dipsomania 
. .is to he distinguished from or Jin. ary and habitual drunken' 
ness, in that llie craving is paro.xysinal, and come.s on 
apparently w ithout the external temptation of what is culled 
go<id r<>m{}aiiy. 

Dipsoma'niaci sb. and a, [f. piec. + -ac (after 
Mam AC).] 

A sh. A person affected with dipsomania ; one 
who sulTer.8 from an ungovernable craving for drink. 

^ 1858 A. .S. T.wlob Med. Jurhpr. Ixx. (cd.^ f») 950 The two 
jurors, .ronsidcred that she w'us a dip.suinaniac. x866 Lend, 
/»%■?'. 13 Oct. 404/a I'here arc several placG» w'here Dipso* 
nmiiiacs are treated, under the rule und c.are of religious 
orders. 1884 Mr.s. C. PuAKi) a^ero ix, A craving for excite* 
merit as keen as that of the dip.somaniac for alcohol. 

B. «</)’. - next. (In recent Diets.) 
Dipsomaui'acal, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Af- 
fected with dipsomania. 

1865 tr. Caspars JlandHe. Forensic Med. (New Sy<I. Soc.) 
IV. .She had given herself up to drunkenness and h.ad 
become di]isuinaniacal. 

Mpsopathy (dipsp-pajii). [f. Gr. 81^0-, 8iYa 
thirst f ira0€ta, t. vdOos suffering (taken after 
homoeopathy y hydropathy ^ etc,, in sense ‘ method of 
cure ’).] The treatment of disease by abstinence 
from liquids. 1883 in .'syd. Soc. Lex. 

il DipBO'Sis. Med. [irreg. f. Gr, S(\j/a thirst + 
-osis : the .actual Gr. word was ♦ A term 

for a morbid degree of thirst : nearly synonymous 
with /Wydips/a" (Ma.ync Expos. Lex. 1851-60). 
1847 in Ckaiu. 

Bipsy. variant of Dip-sey. 

Dipt, variant of dippedy pa. t. aird pple. of Dir v. 
Diptani, obs. form of Dittany. 

Dipter (di*ptaj). Plutom. [ad. K dipt^.re (1791 
in Hatz. -Darm.), L, dipter~us, a. Gr. Hivrtfsos two- 
winged, f. Si-, SU twice + irT€p 6 v wing.] One of 
the Diptcra \ a two-winged fly. 

z8^ WtriSTKM S.V., The dipters arc an order of insects 
havin;^ only two wings, and two poi-sers, :is- the fly. 

il Dl'ptera, si. pi. Entom. [mod.I.^ « Ov.SiTrrfpa 
(Ari-stotle), pi. neuter of Sinrfpos two-winged (sc. 
inset ta insect.s, animalia animals) : see prcc.] The 
two-winged flics, a large order of insects having 
one pair of membranous wings, with n jiair of hal- 
tcres or poisers ieprc.seuiing a posterior pair. Well- 
known examples arc the common house-fly, the 
gnats, gad-flies, and crane-flies. 

^ "A^fiTtxntoloj^iay lHpteraiVa zoology, an order of the class 
insccta, characterisccl by having two wings, under each of 
which Is a clavate [wise with its appropriate scale. 1867 F. 
t' KANias vi. (1880) 196 The other orders in most use 

A w urc . . the Diptera, or two-winged. 1879 

A. \V. iliiNSFTi 1,1 Academy 33 Abundantly visited by in- 
serts, e.'.pct.ially Diptcra. • 

Diptera-ceous,^. Iht. [f. mod. Bot. L. Dip- 

teract'fp, f. Dipicr- contracted from JHptcrocarpus 
generic name (f,* Slnr(p-of two-wingcfl + oapiros 
fruit) : sec -aceocs.] (9 f or belonging to the 
^Natural Order DipUrotcm {J^ipierocarpex ) ; see 
Dipteuocarp. So Diptexad, a plant of this order. 


>849 Smart SuppLy DipUraceous, epithet of an order of 
arborescent exo^eus, found only in India and the Indian 
.Archipelago, which includes the cani|>liur tree; an order 
chiefly marked by the enlarged, foliaccous, unequal seg- 
ments of the calyx investing the fruit. z866 Tretxs. Hot. I. 
415/a Dipteriuese {Dipterocarpemy DipUradL), a natural 
unler of thalamifloral dicotyledons or Kxogens. .cuiitatning 
large trees with re.sinou.H juice. 

Dipteral(di*ptcrdl),tf. \i.\..dipter‘Os (Vitruv.), 
a. ( ir. tiirrepos (DlPTEll) » -Ab.] 

1 . Areh. Having a double peristyle. 
i8xa W. Wilkins C/v/ 7 w 4 n-Ai 7 . I'itriwins 37 It was per- 
haps the intuiitlon of the author to reprc.‘ient dipteral temnles 
with a tiehic {xirtico in that front only through which they 
were .Tjiproachcd, 1846 Ellls E/^in Marb. I. 73 A temple 
was of the kind callcJ dipteral, when it had two ranges of 
columns rc.stiiig on the |)uveinent. x886 Century Mag, Nov. 
130/1 A dipteral temple. 

a. Entom. =Diptebou8. 

i8a8 in Wi'.ustkk. 

Di'pterau, a. and sb. Entom, [f. as Dipter, 
Dijtt.ra + - AN.] 

A. adj. — DiPTEKoirH. B. sb. A dijitcrous insect. 
184a in ihiANDE Diet, Sii.y etc . : and in mod. Diets. 

t Dipte'ric, n, Areh. Obs. rare. [a. F. dip- 
tSriiluc (17th c.), f. Gr. binrep-os two-winged -f- 
•10.] a DiI'TEUAI.. 

16^ Kvklyn Ir. /’mir/’tf 37 It w.as of the dip- 
terviuc figure; that is, inviron’d with a two-fold range of 
Columns. 

Dipterist (di pterist). [f. Dipter- a + -iht.] 
An entomologist who studies the Diptera, 

O. VV. Holmks Poet Hrcakf.-t. ii. (1885) ,^8 Competi- 
tion . . between the dipierisls and the lepidopterists. 

Dipterooarp (di'ptCwikajp). Bot. [ad. mod. 
\i. l.)iptcrocarp-us, f. Gr. 6/irT<p-of two-winged -h 
napir/js fruit.] A member of the genus Diptero- 
carpus or Natur.al Order IMpterocarpeie, comprising 
East Indian trees characlerized by two wings on 
the summit of the fruit, formed by enlargctncnt of 
two of the calyx-lolxa. Cf. Din’KRACEOi.'H. So 
Dlpterooa‘rpous a., belonging to this genus or 
order. 

1876 Hahlf.v Mat. Med. 7<w DIptcrocarps .. fJigantic 
trees ubouiidiiig in re.sinous juice, natives of Indio. 1885 
IT. O. Fouuf.s Nat. fi'attd. E. An hip, 135 Various spci:ie.s 
of coniferuus and dipterocarpous trees. 

Diptero*10|pr. [f. Diptera: see -(o)i.ooy.] 
That branch cd entomology wduch relates to the 
Diptera. Hence Dipterolo'gical 17., Diptero*- 
legist -DUTEHI8T. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 46 Descriptions of new diptcra, and 
diptcrological notes. 

II Di’pteros. Arch. I^'onnerly also diptoron, 
and, alter Er., diptero. [a. Gr. hiriTtpos (sc. vn6i) 
two-winged (temple).] A temple or building w’ith 
double ptiristylc, 

^ 1706 Piiii.ufS (ed. Kersey), Dipteron (in Archit.) a build- 
ing tliat has a double Wing or Isle. The Ancients gave that 
Name to such Temples as were surrounded with two ranges 
of J’illars ..which they call'd Wings. 1717-51 Chaaiwkrs 
Cycl.y Diptcre, or Dipteron. tygs-b Railcy (folio), Di/tcre. 
168a OciLviK, Dipteros. 

Dipterous (di*ptcros), a, [f. xsvA.\„dipUr-tis 
(sec 1)1 iter) f -OU3.] 

1 . Entom. Two-wdnged ; of, i»crtaining to, or of 
the nature of the Diitkua. 

*773 Whitk in Phil. Trans. LX IV. 201 They., are 
greiilly .. annoyed by a l.argc dipterous insect. x8os Uino- 
Uf.v Anim. Hiog, (iRi;d 1 - 48 l>iplt-rous insects . . .arc those 
h.aving only two wings, each furnished at its base with .a 
poise or iiidancer. x8i6 Kiunvix Si*. Entomol. (1S43) II. 
30.1 The noisiest wings lielong to insects of the dinicroiis 
order. 1874 Lubbock Orig. ^ Met, his. i. 24 Smoolli ovale 
bodies, much resembling ordinary dipterous pupae. 

2. Bot, I laving two wingdike appendages or 
processes, as certain fruits, seeds, etc. 

1851 60 JMavnk Expos, i.cx.y Dipterus ,.\\’Ay\\\^ two 
wings : diplerons. Hot. Applied to a (jerioarp w'hcri it has 
lateral ajipcndages like wings. z866 in Treas. Hot, 

II Di'pterus. Pahont, [mod.L., f. Gr. : see 
Diiteu.] a genus of Palaeozoic dipnooiis fishes, 
having two dorsal fins, opposite the ventral and 
anal respectively. Hence Bipte'rian a. and sb., 
belonging to, or a member of, this genus. 

184a H. Mim.kr O. R. Sandst. (cd. a) 103 The Dipterns or 
douljle-wing, of the T xiwer Old Red Sandstone. X847 Ansted 
A lie. IPorld iv. 70 These ancient fishes ( Dipter iaas). 1854 F. 
C. Rakewkli, Ceot. 29 Other fishes, of which the diptcrus i.s 
the tyjie, bear more resemblance to fishc.s of the present day. 

Dipter^gian (diptcri d,5«an), a. {sb.) Ichth, [f. 
mod.L, Dipterygii (f. 6i-, bis twice + jrrtpbyi-ov 
fin) + -AN.] Having two fins : applied to fishes 
having, or supposed to have, only two fins. Also 

3)lptery*gioTis a. 

1847 Craig, Diptery^lans, a family of fishes, furnished with 
two fins only. X883 in Syd. Soc. Lex, (both words]. 

Diptong(e, ohs. form of DirjiTHONd. 

Diptoto (di‘pt(>at), sb. and a. Gram, Also 7-8 
-tot, 8 -toton. [ad. L. diptota (pi.) nouns that have 
only two case-endings, a. Gr. bCvTura, pi. neuter of 
binrooTo-s with a double case-ending, f. 6t-, Sis 
twice -b nrarros falling (irrwcnv case).] 

A. sb. A noun having only two cases. B. adj\ 

1 Living only two cases. 
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i6ia Brinsley Pcs. Parts (xW^) toi Q. What words do 
you call Dipiots? A. Such as nave hut two cases. 1656 
MLousT Ctossii^r.y Diptote, 17S* Wesley Wks. (1873) 
XIV. 40 Dipiots, which have but two cases ; as, Spontisy 
.Sponie. 1885 tr. Socin's And. Gmm. 56 The triptote are 
distinguished from the diptote nouns by the nunation being 
always written over the former. 

Diptych (di'ptik). Forms: 7 diptyck, 7-8 
diptick, dyptiok, 7 odiptyc, 8 dyptio, 7- dlp- 
tyoh. [ad. L. diptycna (pi.), a. late Gr. biitrvxa 
pair of writing-tablets, neut. pi. of bivrvxos double- 
folded, f. bi-, bis twice + vTvxfi fold. Cf. moiLF. 
dtptyijuc, ri7oo in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Anything folded, so as to have two leaves ; 
esp. a two-leaved, hinged tablet of metal, ivory or 
wood, having its inner surfaces covered with wax, 
used by the ancients for writing with the stylus. 

x6m Si'ARUow Hk. Com. Prayer Pref., Diptychs or Folded 
Tables. X731 (iALE in Phii. Trans, XaaVII. 161 'I'hc 
l>iptych.s and Triptychs that were covered with Wax, 
served only for common Occurrences. 1819 J. Flaxman 
J.eet. Sculpt, iii. 98 The Greeks executed small works of 
great elegance, as may be seen in tiie dyptics, or ivory 
covers, to consular records, or sacred volumes. 1859 (iUL- 
LICK & Timhs Paint. 306 The diptychs .. were among the 
Romans formed of two liule tablets of wood or ivory, 
folding one over the other like a book. 

b. Spec, (in //.) Applied to the artistically 
wrought tablets distriimted liy the consuls, etc. 
of the later Empire to commemorate their tenure 
of oflice ; hence transferred to a list of magistrates. 

X781 (JiBBoN Decl. ft F. IL Their names and ;.>ortr.'iits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were disi>crsed over the 
empire as presents to the provinces.. the senate, .the people. 
{Sole) Montfaucon has repiv-scnted some of these tablets 
or dyplicks.^ 1797 Monthly Mag. 50C The consular dyptics 
contain siiiillar cyphers. 

2 . Pled, (in //.) Tablets on which were recorded 
the names of those of the orthodox, living and 
dead, who were commemorated by the early Church 
at the celebration of the eucharist. lIcnce,Thc list 
or rttgister of such names ; the intercessions in the 
course of which the names were introduced. 

1640 IIam.mond Poor Mans Tithing Wks. 1684 IV. 5 
Enrol their names in the hook of life, in those .sacred eternal 
diptycks. x68o .Stillingki.. Mischief Stparation (cd. a) 30 
Atticus restored the name of St. Chry.soslom to the Diptychs 
of the Church. 1715 tr. Dupin' s Feel. Hist, xjth C. l. v. 64 
The Diplicks ..have been fumon.s, in the Councils of the 
Ka.st ever since the Council of Chalcedon. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr, (1864) 1 . iii. iii. 40 The Namc.s of Acacius and 
all who communicated with him were erased from the din- 
lychs. x88a--3 Sc:haff Fneycl, Relig, Knosvt. I. 633 In 
the twelfth century the diptychs fell out of use in the Latin 
Church. 

8 . An altar-piece or other painting composed of 
two leaves which close like a book. 


1853 Mk.s. Jamk.son Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 52 A 
Diptych is an altar-piece composed of two divLsioiis or 
leaves, which are united by hinge.s, and close like a book. 
1863 liAkiNG-GouLii AY4mr/i58 Svinavaln church contains 
a curiou.H diptych with inedueval figures. 

Di’ptychouSp [fi as piec. + -oua.] Double- 
folded. X883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ii IHpns (dai'pz^s). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. binovs 
two-footed. J a. The typical genus of the jerboas, 
a race of rodents which progress like the kangaroo, 
by leaping with tlie long hinder legs. b. A small 
marsupial quailrupcd of Australia, Chseropus cas- 
Umotis. 

*799 B.J. Barton in Trans. Amcr. Soc. \M. 114 (title') 
Some account of the American Species of Dipus, or Jarbou. 
1849 C. Sturt Exf. Cenfr. Auslrat, II. 5 Mr. Browne and 
1 liud cha-sed a Dipiis into a hollow log, und there secured 
it. 1859 Cornwallis Ncsv IVorld I. 194 The wallabi, the 
dipus, the talpero, the wombat. 

Imsrre (dipiou). Min, [mod. (Haiiy i 8 oi) 
ad. L. dijfyrosy Gr. btirvpos twice put into the fire, f. 
5 i- twice k irOp fire : so called because when heated 
it exhibits both phosphorescence and fusion.] A 
silicate of alumina with small proportions of the 
silicates of soda and lime, occurring in square 
prisms. 

X804 Eourcroy's Chem. IL 441 TIic dipyre. 1807 Aikin 
Diet Chem, <$■ Min, s. v. zm Dana Min. § 303 Dipyre 
occurs ill rather coarse crystals, often large or stout, and 
rarely columnar, in inctaiuorphxc rocks. 

DipyrenOUS (daipairfmas), a, Bot. [f. Gr. 
81- twice 4 wi/pijv fruit-stone -ous.] Containing 
two fruit-stones. 

x866 in Treas. Bot. x88o Gray Stmet. Bot, vii. {f a. 
298 The fruits arc dipyrenous, tripyrenous, tetrapyrenous, 
etc.^ccordinff as they contain a, 3t or 4 pyrenie. 
t Dira'diatef 2^- Obs. [f. L. dl~, dis- asunder 
4 * Radiate.] trans. To shed abroad in rays. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. P 85 [To] diradiale their vertues. 
1717 Bailey vol. 11 , Diradiated, spread forth in Beams of 
Light. 

Diradiation (dairt^diJi'/sn) . [n. of action from 


1 . The diffusion of rays firom a luminous body. 

1706 Piiiixii'S (cd. Kersey), Diradiafipn, a spreading 
abroad of BcaniA of Light; also a plashing or setung of 
Vines in form of Sun-beams. 1883 Syd. Soe. Lex ., Diradia- 
tioHy the emission of light-rays from a luminous body, 

2 . Med, (See quots.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), DimdiatioH (in Medicine) an in* 
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vigoration of the muscles by the auimcal spirits. 18*3 in 
Craiid TcchnoU Dict^ xVi'j^ityd.Soc, Lex.^ Diradiatum. , 
a synonym for Hypuothm, 

t DiTal, «. Ohs, rare, [f. L. />/>» the Furies, 
the dire (sisters) i- *al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Furies; dire. 

1606 Don & Clbaver ^xp. Prm.K xiii.-xiv. (1609) 103 
Tfiai we expose not our hearts to these dirall and bitter 
terrors. 

tXHrama'tion. Ohs, rare-K r^f. I.. di-, dis^ 
asunder + ram us branch + “ATION.J Branching 
out, ramification. 

17^ Nat. liUt. in Ann. Re^, 109/2 The course and dira- 
mations of the vessels in stones. 

DurCSBan (dars/'an), a, [f. L. DircmiSy f. Dircty 
Gr. txpKr\ name of a fountain in Bceotia.] Of or 
belonging to the fountain of Dirce ; used of rindar, 
called by Horace Diremts cjfguus the Dircsean 
swan ; IMndaric, poetic. 

1730 Young Merchant iv. ii, O thou Dircaean Swan on 
high. 1884 Ret', July ij}6 'I’hc voiec of ptict iind prophet 
.. blended in a suhlinic Dircaeati strain. 1894 (ii.AnsToNK 
in i9<A Cent, Sept. 318 Air buoyant and copious enough to 
carry tlie Dircaean swan, 

Dirdll2ll(do‘idom). Sc, ViWiK north, dial. Forms: 
5 durdau, 6- dirdiim, 7-9 ‘dam, -dom, durdum, 
9 durden, durdem, dordum, dyrdiim. [Deri- 
vation unknown : a])p. not connected with Sc. dird 
stroke, blow. It has been compared with Gaelic 
diardan anger, surliness, snarling, and with Welsh 
divrddf ‘ souitus, strepitus ’ (Davies).] 

1 . Uproar, tumultuous noise or din. 

c X440 Vork Myxt. xxxx. 41 And se hat no durdan be done, 
fexjxo Douglas R ing Hart 11, 453 ‘I'han rais tbair int;iklc 
dirdum and deray. X5« Siewart Cron. Riot, (1858) 1 - 4 

I.nt la: thi dirdum nnothi din. 165$ Ciarke Phrasrol, 
170 (Halliw.) An horrible dirdum they made. 2674-91 
Ray Local IPords 129 Duntom^ noise. x686 G. Siuaut 
yocoSer. Disc. 70 For aw ilieir Dirdoin, and their Dinn, 
It was hut litt le they did winn. x8oa K. Anuerson Cum- 
fierlti. lialLy Peace 1, Sec a durdem, Nir.hol says, Tliey'vc 
hed in Lunnon town. 2833 W. SrKPHK.v.soN Gateshead 
Poems 99 Their dirdum ye may hear each neet, If ye’ll 
but gan to Robbins.^ 2855 Kouinson Whitby Gloss., Dur- 
dum^ riotous confusion. ‘I’hc street is all in a durdum.' 
2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Durden, Durdum, uproar, hubbub. 
189a Norihumldd, Gloss,, Dirdum, Durdum, Durdum, 
noise and excitement, «*t confusion, u hurly-burly. 

2 . Outcry ; lotid renrehonsion, obloquy, blame. 

1709 M. Brock .Vflw/ Conjirm. x/^ (Jam.) A clash of the 

Kirk s craft, .a fair dirdim of tlicn'r .synugugvte. 18x6 Sco i r 
Old Mart, vii, ‘ This is a w.aur dirdum than wc got frae 
Mr. Gudyill when ye garr'd me refuse to eat the pUim-pur- 
ridge on Yule-eve.’ 28*3 Misses Cokuett Petticoat Tales 
1 . 280 (Jam.), ' 1 gi'ed her such .1 dirdum the last time 1 got 
her sitting in our laundry,’ 1834 Scoit A\y/x><i //»//<.*/ Let. 
xi, ‘ We h.ad better lay the haill dirdiiin on that ill-dccdie 
creature.’ s886 Sievknson Kidnapped xix, If I get the 
dirdum of this dreadful accident. I’ll have to fend for 
iny-Nelf. 

lliro (tbioj), a. and sh. Also fi-7 dyro. [ad, L. 
dir-us fearful, awfnl, portentous, ill-boding.J 
A. oilj. * Dreadful, dismal, mournful, horrible, 
terrible, evil in a great degree* (J.). 

2567 Drant Hortu'e's F.pist. xvi. Fj, With gyucs, and 
fetters lie tame the under a galow dyre. 2590 .S pen. sick 
F, Q. I. xi. 40 All was covered with darknesse dire. 2605 
SiiAKS. M(ub. II. iii. 63 Strange Schreimres of Death, An<l 
J’rophecying, with Accents terrible, Of dyre Combustion. 
2667 Milton P. L, 11. 628 All monstrous, all prodigious 
thing.s. .Gorgons and Hydr.V.s and CMiiineia's dire. x68i 
Lond.^ Gas. No. 1649/3 And His Majesty, with .ndvice 
foi'csaicl, recommends to His Privy Council to see this Act 
put to dire and vigorous K.xccution. 2768 Beattik A/Z/ir/r. 
Ii. ii, To learn the dire effects of time and change, a 1774 
(lOLUSM. Double Transform. 75 That dire (lisca.se, whose 
ruthless power Withers the beauty's transient flower. 2784 
CowpKR Task 11. 270 Gives his dirc.st foe a fricnd’.s embrace. 
2853 C. Bronte Villctte xxv, Forced by dire necessity. x868 
Helps Rcalnuth xvti. (1876) 462 Ostentation, the direst 
enemy of comfort. 

b. Dire sisters (L. dtrte sororcs^ DirsT) \ the 
Furies. 

*743 J* Dantdson /Eneid vn. 195 From the Mansion of 
the dire Slstcn;. 

+ B. sb, Ohs, 

1 . Dire quality or matter, direness. 

x66o Woou (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 367 Their .sermons 
. .before were verie practicall and commonly full of dire. 

2 . pi, «L. Dirto, Furies, dire sisters. 

2620 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri, mn r Death xxi, Arnie, 
armc your selues, sad Dircs of my pow'r. 

O. Comb, (chiefly adverbial or parasynthetic\ as 
dire-clin^ug, -gifted^ -lamenting^ -looking, -visaged. 

1592 Shaks. Ttuo Gent. 111. ii. 82 After your dire-Inmenting 
Klegic^ Visit . . your l.adies chamber-window With .some 
sweet Consort. 2633 Milton Arcades 52 The cross dire, 
looking planet. 2730-46 Thomson 873 Here the 
plain harmless native.. to the rocks Dire-clitiging, gathers 
Lis ovarious food, a 2882 Ro.ssetti Rose Mary, wa Beryl- 
Sotig 3 l)i^(^gifled spiriu of fire. 

Direokar, obs. Sc. form of Diuectdk. 

Direct (dire-kt, doi-), v. Also 5 de-, 5-6 dy-, 

5 derekt, 6 Sc, direok. [f. L. direct- {direct-), 
ppl. stem of dirigible {de-) to straighten, set straight, 
direct, guide, f. di- apart, asunder, distinctly (or 
de- down) to put or keep straight, to rule. 

It is probable that the ppl. adj. direct was first 
formed immediately from L. dinct-us, and that this 


originated a verb of the same form : cf. -ate 3. 
Both the pa. pple. and finite tenses of the verb were 
used by Chaucer. There is a close parallelism of 
I sense-development between direct and address, 
arising out of their etymological affinity ; cf. also 
Dress v.] 

1 . Irans, To write(sometliiiig)directlyor specially 
to a person, or for his special perusal ; to address. 

I t a. To dedicate (a treatise) to. Ohs, 

^*374 Chaucer Troy/us v. 1868 O morall Gower, this 
hookc 1 dirccte To thee. 2447 Bokenham Seyfit^’s (Roxb.) 
lutrod. 7 You sone .and fadyr to whom 1 dyrecte '1 his sytnple 
trelyhs. 1555 Koen Decades 136 They clyrcctcd and dedi- 
caltd .suche iliinges to kyuges and princes. 2^1 Satir. 
Poems Re/o3‘m, xH%*. 2 To jou, ministers, and Frelatlis of 
pordition, This schedul schort I do direct.^ 2607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts {tO-jS) 729 The Treatise of F.nglish Dugs .. 
translated by A. F. and directed to that noble Gesner. 
t b. To write (a letter or message) cxpres.sly to. 
[!.. dirigerc eputohwi, 4th c., Servius and Jerome; 
also attributed by Servius to Cicero.] Ohs. 

2397 Roils o/Parlt. III. 378/2 As it is.. declared in the 
Commission diiectid to William Kikhill. Justice. 2467 
Mann. «V Househ, Exp. 173, 1 liave resej-veu jower most*: 
gra.syouls] Icter to me derekelud, to be wcihe ^owerc hyiics 
.. the nextc inorow after K.aiidelmas day. 2490 Ca.mon 
Emydos xxii. 84 Yf he lake the Icilre vnto hyin whomc it 
is dyrected vnto. 25x2-3 Act 3 Uett. VII I, c. 23 § 5 'l*bv 
Kiiigcs llighne.s shall. .dirt'cC his letires ini.s.syves to Iwayn 
of his honoutahlc Cuunseillouis. x^ Booude Let. in 
Ifitrod. KnowL (1870) Foreward 53 To .. Master ‘J'lioma.s 
Cromwell he bis hyll dyicctyd. i6ox R. J’arsons {title). 
An Ajiologctical Epistle : directed to the right hunoiir.'ihlc 
Irfjrds . . of her Maiesties t’livic Counsell. 2730 Gay in 
Svfi/t's Lctt.{\f6(i) l\. Its If you knew how often 1 talk 
of you. .you would now and then direct a letter to me. 

C. spec. In modern usage, To write on the out- 
side of (a letter or the like) the name, designation, 
and residence of the j^erson to whom it is to be 
delivered ; to write the * direction ’ or * address * on. 

(In e.-irly examples not separable from b.) 

1588 .Shaks. L.L.L. iv. ii. 13a But D.imosella virgin, Was 
thi;* dirc(;tcd to you? 1643 Rings Reply in Kushw. Hist, 
Coll. (1721) 63 His Mcs.s.'ige.l^wa.s . . taken, .by the Earl 

of Essex, and though not to him directed, wa.s by him 
opened. 1697 Land. Gaz. No|. 3334/4 The Box nail'd up 
and iJircctcd to Mrs. Ann Pcrriol. 27f3,Ani)i.s()N Guardian 
No. 123 ? 3 A letter folded up and directed to a certain 
iiohleinuiu 1736 Shelvocke Voy, round World 134 I’ul 
them all up togctlicr in one packet, and diici^t them t» 
1855 Ln. I jbcGii roN In I.t/e (1891) I. xi. 527 I.ady Elles- 
mere's letter missed me altogether, although dirucTcd us I 
desired. 

al’Std. 1707 Tiiokkshy in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 3 ',7 If 
1 h.ul .sooner known how to direct to yon, I had long ago. . 
written. 2752 Burke Corr. (1844) I. aO Idrccl to me at Mr. 
Hipkis’s, Ironmonger in Monmouth. 2775 Joiin.son Let. to 
Mrs. ThrateCi June, I hope iny sweet tjueeney will w’lite 
me a lung letter, when, .she ktiow.s liow to direct to luc. 

2 . To address (spoken words) to anyone ; to niter 
(speech) so that it may directly reaeli a person. 
arch. 

£1450 tr. De Imiiatione i. xxiii, j>idcr direclc praiers it 
daily mornyiige.s wib teres, iwx Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 
179 Words sweetly pl.ac’d, and modcsill)ie directed. i6ix 
I’ini.K Ts. V. 3 In the morning will I diiect my prayer vnto 
thee. 2652 fioiiiiKS Leviath. 11. xxv. 131 To wiioni the 
SiK-cch is directed. 

+ b. To imparl, communicate expressly, give in 
charge to a i>erson. Ohs. 

a 1400 Tistill of Susan 278 He directed bi'< doiii . . 1 o 
Danyel |h; prophete. 2598 Barkkt Theor. Warres i. i. 1 
The slraite charges and cunmiands directed from her Ma- 
iesve. 2633111*. 11 ALL Hard Texts 324 If God should direct 
his precepts to u child. 

3 . To put or keep straight, or in right order. + a. 
To set or jmt in right order, to arrange. Ohs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. iii, Dyspcjsidori, the true 
.sccoiide parte Of relhorike, doth evermore dyrecte Tlic 
inuters formde of this noble arte,<jyvyi)g them place after 
the aspect. 

b, T’o keep in right order; to regulate, control, 
govern the actions of. 

e 15x0 Moke Ficus Wks. 33 O holy f iod . . whichc heaueii 
and earth directc.st all alone. 1548 9 (M.ir.) Bk. Com. I‘raycr 
1 32 b (Conunun. Coll.) To direct, sanctifyeaiidgoucrne, both 
our heartes and liodies. 1553 Am*. Hamilton Caieth. (1884) 
29 It [the eye] dircckis al the memhris of our biMlic. 2713 
Auulson Caioi. i. 41 He. .cover'd with Numidian Guards, 
directs A feeble army.^ 2847 Emerson Repr. i\h‘n, Napoleon 
Wk.s. (Bohn) I. 373 llis grand weapon, namely, the millions 
whom he directed. x88j Fisovin.. Short Stud. IV. 1. i. i The 
mind, or .spiritual part of man, ought to direct his iKxly. 

C. ahsol. 

261 X BiiiLE Eccl. X. 10 Wisedom is profitable to direct. 

4 . irans. To cause (a thing or person) to move 
or point straight to or totoards a place ; to aim (a 
missile) ; to make straight (a course or way) to 
any point; to turn (the eyes, attention, mind) 
straight to an object, (a person or thing) to an aim, 
purpose, etc, 

2<^ Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W, 7551) 95 Y*' vice y* most 
inaketh man lyke to bcestos, & directeth hym from god. 
s^Sg W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 Dircctc the ruler 
with hys two sighles unto anye one place. 25^ Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 23, I came out of Asia, and directed iny 
saile from Aegina towardes Mcgara. Ibid. 350 But if he 
failed, .in directing his sliafte. 1633 Lmicuw' Trav, 11:. 99 
Directing his course to rush up on the face of n low Rocke. 
2655 Stanley Hist. PkiUn. Deti., I send this book to you 
because you first directed me to this design, e 2676 Lady 


Chawoktii in xzth Rip, Hist, PISS, Comm, App; v. jr, 

I . . had the good luck to esc.'ipc the scpiihs . . especially di- 
rected to the balcone over against me. 1703 Moxon Mcch, 
Kxcre. 205 J.)o not direct the cutting Corner of the Cbissel 
inwards. 2722 Aodison Spect. Na 159 f 8, 1 directed iiiy 
Sight as I wmi ordered. 2736 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle tfi They 
directed their Steps towards my Confinement, xypo Paley 
Hone Paul. i. 8 A different undertaking, .and directed to n 
dilTcrent purpose. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Rug. III. 26 Howe 
. .directed all his snicasms. .again.st the nudccori tents. x8^ 
Kmlkson Eng. 7 'iaits, Times Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 119 But the 
stendiness of the aim suggests the lielief that this fire is 
direcled . . by oUh r engineers, i860 Tynoall Glac. >1. xxiv. 
355 direct attention to an extremely curious fact. 2867 
Smili.:; Hngmuots Enj^. i. (1880)0 These measures were 
directed against the printing of religious w'orks generally. 
1872 r», Stlw aut Heat g jji 'I'hese telescopes are directed 
towards two marks.^ 1874 Ghkkn S/umt /list, vl. 8 4. 30Z 
'J’he effort-s of the French mon.nirhy had liecn directed to 
the conquest of Italy. 1875 Jo’.vi;ir Plato (cd. 2) 1 . 207 
Everylwxly’s eyes were direcU*! t iw.'irds him. 

nb.\ol. 2639 Fuller Holy War V. ix. (1647) 244 Good 
deeds w’* direct to happincsse. 

b. To inform, instruct, or guide (a person), as 
tc\ the way ; to show (any one) the way, 

2607 Shaks. iv. iv. 7 Direct me, if it lie your will, 
where great Aiilfidiiih lies. 1633 J. I Iaywamu tr. Biondi's 
Trome*ia 92, 1 would faine he so directed as 1 might, .fiiulu 
liim out. Mod, Can you direct me to tlie iieuresi r.ulway 
station? 

t C. intr. for rejL To iroint. Ohs. 

266j{ Hooke Miero^r. 205 Little white hrisics whose |K)iiiis 
.*111 directed btickwurds. 2733 Ciiamdkrs tr. l.e Clercs 
'Treat. An/lit. I. 64 Care. .taken that . . each Flume direct 
to its Origin. 

6 . Irans, To regulate the course of; to guide, 
conduct, lead ; to guide with advice, to advise. 

2559 W. Cunningham Cosmojir. Glasse ii Directc thy 
Chariot in a mcaiic, clymbe thou not to hye. 1582 Pkti ik 
Guar.iids Cn’. ConzK 11. (1586) 114 b, [llej iiiakelh her the 
starre by who.se asiutct he doth direct all his doings. 2585 
T. WAsiiiNtifON Ir. jVieho/ay’s Voy. 1, xv. 16 h. Having 
prepared a frigat lo direct us. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. 
vii. 14 Some God direct my iudgeiiienti 2634 Sir T. Hi-ik- 
rkkt 'Trao. 5 Sharkes . . are alwayes directed by a little 
S]>c« led fish, c.nlled a pilot fish, 1769 yitnius Lett, xxxv, 
162 'J hc chiiice of your friends has been .singularly directed. 
1776-82 GnuioN Dtxl. ijr xxvii. (i87.s) 440/a 'i'he conscience 
of the credulous prince w.as directed iiy saints and bishops. 
2856 Frdude hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . v. 414 He directed, or 
attempted to direct, his conduct by the broad rules of what 
he Ihuuglit to he just. 

b. Alus, To conduct (a musical performance). 

x88o Grove Diet, Mus. 1 . 590/1 Al the concert which he 
had to direct (din ing the .series of 1820). 1893 W. P. Couht- 
m:y in Academy 13 Alay 413/1 The niiisic .. w;u> composed 
.and directed by Handel. 

0 . To give authoritative instruction.s to ; lo ord.-iin, 
order, or appoint (a person) to do a thing, (a thing) 
to be done. 

1598 Smaks, Merry IV. iv. ii. «)8 Pie first direct my men 
what lin y shall doc with the h.isket. 161 x — CvfnS. v. v. 
280 A feigned Letlcr.. which directed him Tosecke her on 
the Mounlaines. 163a I.itmgow 'Trn:>. x. 4.'S7 He m.'ulcfiisl 
the douic. .a.s he was directed. 1737 De Foe Hist. Appar. 
tii. (1840)9'! Whether he is ever sent or directed to come. 
2747 Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. V. 101 The Order of the King in 
Coum il which was directed to he laid before us. 1753 John- 
son Rambler No. zix) f 14 t.)nc of the golden precepts of 
I'ythugoras directs, tliat ' a friend shun Id not be hated for 
little futilLs*. 1873 B'ness Bunsen in Mare /./A (*879) I. ii. 
5,9 The .seeming arbilt r (.>f war. .directed his legions to re- 
niove from Boulogne. 1892 Law Times XCIL 107/1 Finally 
the master directed an issue to he tried. 

b. intr. or absol. To give directions ; to order, 
appoint, oidain. 

2655 Diggks CompL Ambuss. 6 Her skill and ye.ars was 
now to direct .. not to be dirccred. 1700 S. I.. tr. Frykr's 
Voy. R. ind. 39 The. Presiileul ir, om: of I he (?ounciI, hut 
cnniioL direct in anything of mi*iiK-til witlunit the con sent 
of the (leiieral. 2764. Gulo.sm. 'Trav. 64 Who c.iii diicft, 
when all ]>retend to know? i8i8 J.\s. Mn.i. />>//. India 

II . v. V. 520 I'asi ilieir aiuhors as cli.anne or convenience 
direr ted, 1888 Law Times' Rep. LiX. 165/1 fi 'd I’t-* con- 
veyed to them as tenants in common, or joint tenants, as 
they should direct. 

c. Irans. To order, appoint, prescribe (a thing 
to l)C done or c.'irried otit'. 

z8x6 Keatinok Tta.’. (1817) II. 2<i On the prc.stnt occa- 
.sion, the tilr aid, .directed a diflVreiit arrangement. 1863 
H. (ai.v Instil. I. vii. St The iJoiisc of CoinmoriB had 
directed uii impeachnient again.st Lord Treasurer ].)anhy. 
xM3 l.aiuKep. n IJ. Bench Div. 591 I'l’lu: Judge] was of 
opinion that the words above mentioned were privileged., 
and directed a nonsuit. 

*t*d. To prescribe riiicdically). Obs. 

<*4 SmelLie Midwif. 111 . 77, 1 directed some The* 
UiicK drops. 

7 . Astrol, To calculate the arc of direction of (a 
significator) : sec DiKEcrioif 10. 

18x0 Jas. W11..S0M Compl. Diet, Astrol. s.V. Directions, 
Problem i.st. -To direct the Sun when not more than a'* 
distant from the cusp of the mid-he.'iven to any conjunction 
or asiwct.. Problem 7th.-' 'I'o diiect a signilicator with 
latitude to any conjunction or aspect. 

t B. JCxamples of di^'cet a» pa.pple. mDibecteI). 
(Cf. also next.) Obs. 

fx386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 650 Another leltre 
wroght ful .synfully. Vn to the kyiig direct of thi.s mateerc. 
c X393 — Cotnpi. VeHus 75 Prynccsse, resceyvebe bis com- 
playnt in grcc Vn to yoiirc excellent Ijcniguytee Dyrccl. 
1433 jA.s. 1 KingisQ. Ixii, The ditec there 1 maid Direct to 
lure thiat was iny heriis quene. c 1450 tr. Dc Imitatione 

III. Ixiv, To be are myn cycn dyrecte, iny god, fader of 
mercies. 2503 Hawen Examp, Viri, vii. 126 'J'hnigh 
whome his subgectes be dyrect. 1523 AU a Nett, VHI, 



DIBECT. 

c. 4 8 I One wiitc of proclamation to be direct to the 
Shirifof the Coiir»iie. 1567 AVi//V. Poftfts Keforw. (i8yo) 
vi. Auc. Exhortation dcrccl lo my Lord Recent. 

O^ect (tlirc kt, dai-), a. and a(h. Also 4-6 
dy-, directe, 6 derect. [prob. a. F. d/ra/ 

c. in (iodef. SufpL) — Pr, <A'm 7 , It. direttOy Sp. 
derciho riyht, atf- L. dired us {direct m'y pa. pple. 
ot drn[iiirey der(^‘ire : see Dikkcf v. The |ja. pple. 
was used a.s a simple ndj. already in Latin. For 
the strictly ppl. use in Eng, see after prcc. vb.] 

A. (id;. 

1 . In reference lo space: Straight; undeviatiiig 
in course ; not circuitous or crooked. 

[1391 : see c.] 

1546 H.m.i. C/iroH; //|'«. i The confederates .. lokc 
the directc way . . toward Windsor. 1559 Ci nningham 
< vsnwiif. Classc 6<j The dircctc distance from rortsinouth 
to Barwicke, is jjo. miles. 1699 Dampilr f 'ty. II. iii. lo 
Being the ilirectest Course they can steer for jiarhadoos. 
1748 Kdat. Exirthq. Lima 40 The Streets arc in a direct 
1 .iitc, and of ii convenient Breadth. lysi JonNSOv Rambler 
No. 142 f I We turned often from the direct road to please 
ourselves with the view. 1834 Mkowin Aitj^ler in ll aies II. ' 
00, I soon left the horseroad, and lo«ik a direct line over ^ 
black heathery hills. 1874 R1 i.»hi.ky Compromise (iSRfi) i 
To consider in a short and direct way, some of the limits , 
.ire set [elc-l. 

b. Of ray:i, etc. : Proceeding or coming straight ; 
from their source, without reflexion, refraction, : 
or interference of any kind. Of a shot: That ; 
tr.ivols to the point which it .strikes without rico- | 
dieting, or touching .my intermediate object. 

So Oitect t’isioH, vision by unrcfr;u tc:d and iinreflerUal 
rays; tiirei f-fision spectroscope^ one in which direct visi-m , 
In used. /?/Vct 7 - 7 ;v*// (altrib.), applied toa boiler, etr. from , 
which the hot air and ^mokc pass olT in a single direct flue, . 
instead of circuitously to econumizit the heat. ^ ^ j 

1706 PiiiLMi'S fed. kersey I, />ired Rnv 'in Optirks) is the | 
Ray which is i:airy'd from a Point of the Visible Object i 
directly to the Lye, through one and the same Medium. ! 

nirect I'isiou is when the Rays of Light come from | 
the OIijtTt <lirccfly to the Eye. 1839 T. Uk.\lk Nat. Hist, 
Sperm H'hale 156 Under the direct rays of a tropical sun, 
z^Q .Mrs. .SoMiikv ii.i.K Connect. P/tys. Sc. xxvi, vjj I'laces j 
sheUcred from the ilircct rays of the sun. xZjSCatal. Sc. j 
.V. Kens. Mas. § 18(12 The instrument . . may be used j 
as a .small direct vi.sion spectroscojw;. 1^ Daily A'c-tes 21 1 
.Aug. j-'a The target w.as ex.*unincd, when it was found tliat it ' 
wa.sadiicct liit. .The ist Midlothian got a direct at first .shot, 
t c. phr. In direct of ; in a str.iight line with. 

( 1391 Cn.\r<:itR .Is/ro/. 11. § 44 Lokc u-here the same 
planet is wrclcn in the hede of thy tahclc, and than lokc 
what hf>u fnidc-st in dircctc of the .same ijere of own.* lord 
wydie i.s p.ts.sid. //vV/., Wryte bitl kijii fiiidest in tlirectc of 
the same pl.inete bat |»ou Wl^rl.hy.st fore. 

2 . Moving, proceeding, or situated at right angles 
or pcrjiendicularly to a given surface, etc.; not 
oiilUpie. 

1563 W. ViHKR A/ctcors (t»j|o) 4)1, In place-, where the 
heaiiies are cast indirectly and ol)li<}uely, and that where 
lliey arc not loo nigh to the dircc. beanies, nor loo far off 
from them, there it. a moderate hc.'itc. 1658 l.>i;Gi)Ai.ii in 
Sir T. Browne l/yifriot. (iq ^ 6 ) 50 .Some of them are.. 
'I’wcnly Feet in direct Height from the Level whereon they 
st.iiid. 1660 y. Bkooku Ir. /,c JUnnCs Trnv. 32:’ Ships 
cannot enter it without a direct wind. 1700 S. I., tr. Fryke's 
I'oy. info E. / We hoisted up Sail .-ill together, with a 
direct Wind for us at S. E. 

b. Of the sphere: Having the jiolc coinciding 
with the zenith {parallel sphere), or lying on the 
horizon {n\dtl sphere ) ; not oblique. Of a sun- 
dial : Facing straight lo one of lltc four cardinal 
points : not ticolined. 

1659 1 ). Prt.t. /mpr. Sea To Rdr, Dvli, ///>A', 'I'lity are 
like a direct North l>ial,th.'it halli hut morning and evening 
hours on it. 1703^ Moxon .Vci/t. Exerc. 310 Of Dyal 
Planes some be iJireci, others JJecliners, others Oblique. 
1737-51 Cha.mbeks Cvil. s. V. Dial, Dial.s which respect the 
cardinal point.s of the horizon, are called direct dials . . 
North Dial or erect direct north Dial, is that described on 
the surface of the prime vcrtic.al looking northward. 

C. MIL Applied to a battery, etc. who.se fire is 
]>erpcndicular to the line of works attacked. 

1B51 J. S. Macaulay Field Forti/.Z The defence is called 
direct when the flanking line is iierpcndicular to the line 
flanked ; when not perpendicular, it is termed oldique. 

d. Mech. see qiiot. ;. 

1B79 1 'hom.son & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § in When a liody 
rtills and spins on another hodv,.the trace of either on the 
oihcr is the curved or .straight line along which it is suc- 
cessively touched. If the itist.antancous axis is in the 
normal plane perpendicular lo the traces, the rolling is 
tailed direct. 

e. Cryst, Oiiposed to ohluitu : .see qiiot. 

fli RNi'v Cryi,tallosr. 65 'I hosc {rhomUihcdrons] in 
which the unccpial index is algebraically greater than the 
cqu.-\l indices arc called direct. 1895 Story- Maskelynk 
C rystalloj^r. 141 and 312. 

o. Aslrott, Of the motion of a planet, etc. ; Pro- 
ccctling in the order of the zodiacal signs, in the 
same direction a.s the .sun in the ecliptic, i.t*. from 
\yesl to east ; also said of the body so moving. 
Opposed to re/rci^rade. 

. ‘‘*39* Chai.’cf.r As/roi. II. m “5 heading. This is ihe work- 
ingo of the cundusioun, to knuwe yif that any plancre be 
dircctc or retrqgradf. tbid.^ Yif .so be bat this planeie be 
vp-on the Est sitlc . . thanne is he retrograde & yif he be on 
ihe west side, than is he dirccte. 1700 Dkyden Fables, 
Pnlatnon 4 - Are. 11. 616 'I’uo geoinantick figures were dis- 
played ,. .a warrior and a maid, One when direct, and one 
when retrograde. 1706 ir. Cregarys A.<siroH. I. ui. 453 
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j After the Planet which is nearer to the Sun, has pass'd the 
: .second Station at r/, it Ijecomes direct again. Z786>7 Box- 
nyca.stli£ Asiron. 419 A planet is »aid to be direct, when it 
I movc.s according to the order of the signs. xSgv Penny 
! Cye.l. IX. 14 The course of these celestial motions Ts alway.s 
I from west to cast, which is the direct course. 

4 . Of relations of time, order, succession, etc., 
j which can be figured or represcnte«l by those of 
I space : Straightforward, uninterrupted, immediate, 
i a. Rcn, 

! X494 Fahv.an Citron, v. Ixxvi, 54, I shal .. settc theyin in 

1 sucliti a direct ordre, that it shalbe apparant to the Keder. 

I b. Of succession : Proceeding m an unbroken line 
j from father to son, or the converse; lineal, as 
opposed to collateral ; as a direct heir or ancestor. 

1548 Hall Chrou,, Hen. IV, 21 b, Kdmonde Mortimer .. 
then next and direct heire i>f England and of Frauncc. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestagyio 117 The la«t King of 
i’ortugall, in whom ended the direct ma.<u:uline line, a i66x 
Fi ller Worthies, (1662) 126 Sir JameR Drax, 

a direct descendant from the Heirs male. *737-^1 Chamheks 
Cyct. s. v. Direct, The heirs in a direct line always precede 
those in the collateral lines. 

O, i.0}pic. Proceeding from antecedent to conse- 
quent, from cause to effect, etc. ; uninterrupted, 
immeiliatc. 

1838 WiiATKLV Rhetoric in EncfcL Metrop. 258/1 Either 
Direct or Indirect Rea.soning being employed iiidificrently 
for Rcfut.*)tion .as well us for .any other purpose. 1864 
Bowen Logic viii. 243 In the other Figuty.s, there .are two 
indifTcrent Cunclusion.s, neither of which is more direct or 
iiiimedj.itc than the others. 1891 Wklton Logic I. iv. iv. 
22 Reduction is direct whe.n the original conclu.siun is 
educed from premises derived froni those given. Ibid. 
426 '1 liis indirect pr<.>«x‘ss U not reduction in the .same sense 
as the direct method is. 

d. Math. Fol lowing the simple or natural order : 
o()po.S£!d to inverse : see (juots. 

*594 Bllsdrvii. Kxerc. i. xi. (ed. 7) 33 Working by the 
common or direct Rule of Three. Chaaibems 

Cycl. s. V. Direct. i8(^ Hutfon Course .Math. I. 44 'I'he 
Rule of Three Direct is that in which more requires inure, 
or less requires less, 1807 Ibid. II. 279 'Fhc Direct iind 
Inverse. Method of Fluxions . . the direct method . . consi.st.s 
ill finding the fluxion of any i»ropo.sed fluent or flowjng 
nuantiiy ; and the inverse method, which consists in finding 
the fluent of any proposed flu.vion, 1839 G. Bird Nat. 
Philos. 64 In tlie direct ratio of the arms of the lever. 

O. Direct opposite or contrary : that \vhicli is 
in the same straight or vertical line on the oppo- 
site sitle of the centre ; that which is absolutely or 
exactly contrary. 

1786 Burke \l\ Hastings 1842 II. J73 He Imd not 
srrupled to assert the direct contrary of tlic positions by 
j him m.'iinlaiiied. *875 Jowktt ( ed. 2) 1. 482 Is hot 
i this the diicct coiitraiy of wh.at was admitted licfore? 

! f. Music. Oj>|>o.sLd to inverted (of intervals, 

! etc.), or to conDaiy - of motion). 

I x8a8 Wkusti-u s. v., In AIuHe, a diicct interv.il is that 
which flirius any kind of harmony' on the fundameutnl 
.sound which produces it; as the tifth, major third, and 
octave. 1864 — Direct chord (Hus.), otie in which the 
fuiuinmcnlal tone is the lowest. x8^ Macfarhkm //ixr. 
/w/ity ii. SO The augmented slh, which stands between the 
mediant .*ind the leading note in a minor key, is always 
dissoimnt, in whatever position it occurs, whether direct 
or inverted. t88o Ciuoxr Diet. .Mus. \. Dired Afotion 
\ is the progression of parts or voices in a .similar direction. 

I 6. That go( s straight to, or bears straight upon, 

I the point, without eircunilocution or ambiguity ; 

! slraightforwanl 

I XS3Q pALSciK. 387 ‘To serve you’ nuikclh a dyrecte .tu- 
j swere to the (iuest3'on. 1535 Covebdai.k JrV' xx.wiii. 3, 

I 1 will question the, .sc tlmii gene nie a dyrectc answcrc. 

; *589 PuTTKNiiAM Eng. Pocsie 111. .xix.(Arb.) 238 Which had 
' liene tlic director speech and more apert. x6oo Siiaks. 
i . 1 . I'. /,. V. iv. 9CJ, I durst go no further then the lye cir- 
i cumstantial : nor he durst not giiie me the lye direct. 165* 

I lioouEs Ladaih. it. xviii. 93 If the Soveraign Power .. be 
not in direct tenues renounced. 17^ Roiiert.son Hist. 
Scot, I. IV. 308 No direct evidence had as yet appeared 
against Bolhwi-ll. 1849 M.tcAl’LAV Hist. Eug. II. 114 'I'hcy 
ventured to bring direct charges against the Trea.surcr. 
x888 R. Kii’LInc; Talcs fr. /////i (1891) 245 This wa.s at once 
a gro.ss insult and a direct lie. 

b. Straightforward in manner or conduct; up- 
right, downright. 

1^ A. Day Eng, Secretary r. (1625) 31 Just or unjust, 
godly or wicked, direct or indirect, worthy or to be dis- 
prai.seri. i6oa Smakm. Ham. iivii. Be eiicn and direct 
with me, whether j'ou were .sent for or no. x6oa — Oth. 
iiL iii. 378 'Fake note, take note, (O World !) To be direct 
.'tnd honest, is not safe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. F.p. 

1. V. 17 Yet was the Idolatry direct and downc-rigbt in the 
people. 17^ Stkrne Sent. Jonm. (1778) 1 . 168 (Pulse) 
When my views are direct . . 1 care not it all the world saw 
me. 1793 A. Young Trasr. France 279 His conduct in the 
revolution has Inich direct and manly. *871 Morlky Vol- 
taire (1886) g If he was hitter, he was still direct. *894 
V%Kri.\uii',.('^o\}vo Kitty Alone II. 107 She wa.s one of those 
direct persons who, whet) they have taken a course, hold 
lo it persistently. 

t c. Downright, positive, afjsolute (in character). 

^ x^ Pervs Diary 19 Aug , What should it be but Jane, 
in a fit of direct raving, which lasted half an hour. 175s 
Paltock P. Wilkins (1784) II. 23a I then perceived they 
were direct forges. 

6. Effected or existing without intermediation or 
intervening agency ; immediate. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 150 That by direct, or in- 
direct attempts He sceke the life of any Oti/cn. x6oi •— 
Alls Well III. vi. 9 In mine owne direct Knowledge, with- 
out any malice . . he's a most notable Coward. 1805 Fostkr 
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Est. i. ii. »9 Direct companionship with a few. xtso 
Scorwiby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 356 The fisher is liable to re- 
ceive. .direct blows from Us fins or tail, i860 Kusktn Mod, 
Paint. V. IX. i. aoa 'I'he directest manifestation of Deity to 
man is in Hi.s own image, that is, in man. 1863 Bright Sp. 
America 30 June, There is no man in England who has a 
more direct interest in it than 1 have. 1891 Laru Titius XCl. 
425. 2 The Reform Act of 1832 placed the representatives of 
the people in direct touch with their constituencies. 

b. Of speech or narration : In the form in which 
it was uttered, not modified in form by being re- 
ported in the third person. 

X7S7-SK Chambers Cyd. s.v. Direct, A very good historian 
uses the phra.se Direct Speech, or harangue, when he intro- 
iluces any one .speaking, or haranguing of himself. 1679 
Kouy Latin Gram. ii. iv. xxiii. 325 'I'he indicative expresses 
a fact ; or a direct .statement of opinion of the writer or 
speaker, ibid. 333 A direct question (or exclamation) is put 
in the indicative mood. 

c. Biol, Of cell* division : Effected without the 
formation of nuclear figures ; amitotic. 

tB88 Kolleston & Jack.son Anim. Life Introd. 22 The 
division of the protopltvsiu i.s preceded or accompanied by 
divisii.>n of the mic^Ioiis. The jirocess may !:« direct or 
amitotic, the nucleus simply elongating, and being split by 
a constriction. 

d. Direct action, action which takes effect with- 
out inUTincdiate instrumentality. 

DireePaction or direct-acting sfcam-cnglne, one in which 
the piston-rod or cross-head acts directly upon the crank 
without the intervention of 11 working-lxjam. 

Dircd-aciing or direct-action pump : a stcain-pump in 
which the steam-piston and the pump-piston are connected 
by .T .straight piston rod, without intervening crank. 

1x843 Penny Cycl. XXII. 507/1 (III effects the direct con- 
nection of the piston with the crank. Ibid. 507/2 Eiiginc.s 
of direct connection.] 1843 Proc. InsL Cirnl ht^in. IT. 69 
'Ihe cumpai.'ilively recent introduction of direct-action 
sleain-engiiies on board the steam-vessels of the Royal Navy. 
1857 (hiAMBEKS information 1 . 396 The bc.st and simplest 
form of direct-acting engine is that known as the o^cill.'lting. 
j 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 356/* (Wcslinghouse-biakc) 
i A small but powerful direct-acting steam-engine . . operates 
! the air-piinin. Ibid. 705^ In Napier’s direct-action steam- 
' engine, the oeam is retained, but only for the purpose of 
working the pumps. 1878 Pr,H‘. Inst. Civil Engin. Llfl. 
08 (title) Direct Acting or Non-Rotative Pumping Engines 
.mul Pumps. Ibid. 304 Ihe construction of the second 
direct-action pumping rngiiie on a new system for the Paris 
waterworks at St. Munr. 

e. Direct tax : one luvieii immediately upon the 
persons wlio arc to bear the biinlen, as opposed to 
indirect taxc.s levictl upon commodities, of which 
the price is thereby incieased, so that the persons 
on whom the incidence ultimately falls pay indi- 
rectly a proimrtion of taxation included in the juice 
of the ariiclc. So dircYt rate, ratingy taxation, etc. 

'I’he chief direct taxes infirrat Britain are the Income and 
Property Taxes; local and municipal rates are also examples 
of direct liLvation. 

1776 Adam Smith W. A'. \'. ii. (1869) II. 442 There are .. 
two cliffcreMl circumstances which remler the. interest of 
money a much less proper .subject nf direct taxation than 
the rent of band. x8ox A. Hamilton Wks. (i8S6j VII. 192 
'riicre is, perhaps, no item in the catalogue of our la.xc.H 
which has Iktcii more unpopular ih.in that which is called 
the direct fax. x8o3 M. Cutler in Life 1 »888) II, 65 'riicrc 
are two objects in \iew’ — one i.s to .attack the funded debt, 
and the other, a diicct tax upon the people. x8a8 Wkbsiek 
S.V., Direct tajc is a t.ax assessed on real estate, as houses 
and lauds. M'Culloch Taxation Intind. (1852) i 

A Tax is called direct when it is immediately taken from 
properly or labour ; and when it is taken from ihcin 
by making their owners pay for liberty to use certain 
articles, or to exercise, certain privileges. 1845 Disraeli 
.S'ybit (1863) 220 The ruillou^ myslilication that metanior- 

[ >no.scd direct taxation by the Crowm into indirect taxation 
>y the Commons. 1849 Macaulay I/ist. F.ng. I. 287 The 
discontent excited by direct imposts is . . almost ulway.s out 
of prniiortion to tlic quantity of money which they bring into 
the Exchequer. 18^ Dally Neros 13 Feb. 5/5 Having 
fabrirnted a direct rating test for parish councillors, the 
House did the same for giiardiuiLS of the poor. 

B. adv. «=Dirkctly. a. Straight in direction 
or aajxict. b. Immediately. 0. Absolutely, 
exactly, d. Comb, with adj., as direct-acting (see 
A 6 d), direct dealing. 

c *450 Henrysos 'Test. Cres, (R.), Her (Venus'] golden 
face in oppositioun Of God Phebus direct descending down. 

? a 1550 Freiris of Berwik 342 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 296 
And to the cist direct he tiiriiis hin face. 16x4 Rowlands 
Footes Bolt 14 Saying grace in mentail wise, Holding his 
H.'iti direct before his eyes 1667 Milton A L. iii. 526 
Direct ag.Tinst which op’nd from Ix^ncath. . A passage down 
to ih’ Earth. X7a3 Chksterp. Lett. 1 . xeix. 277 You will 
obsciT'C, they are direct contrary subjects. X830 WesimituL 
Rert. XII. 292 We do not think that any direct-dealing 
man . . can wmirc the figure. 1840 Macaulay AVt., 
Ranke (*854) 556/a His orders have come down to him 
. .direct from on high. x868 Frrkman Norm, Conq. (1876) 
II. App. 669 He fancies that the embassy went direct to 
Hungary. x88o J^aiv Rep. 29 Ch, Div. 460 ITiis property is 
held direct from the Crown. 1884 Ibid. 9 App. Cases 1 
Securities, .procurable only from the corporations direct. 

Direot (dire*kt), sb, [app. f. Direct v.} 

1. gen. A direction. 

x6ts T. Adams Lycanikropy 4 ‘Behold’! ?s .. in Holy 
Writ, evermore the avewt<ourier of some excellont thing. . 

It is a direct, a reference, a dash of the Holy Ghost's pen. 

2. Mus, A sign (tV) placed on the stave at the 
end of a page or line to indicate the position of the 
following note. 

1674 Plavpord Skill Mus. t. xi. 35 A Direct is u.sually at 
the end of a Line, and serves to direct to tlic place of the 
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first Note on the next Line. 1880 Gmovf. Diet. Mus. 1 . 448/3 
Direct^ a mark (w) to be found in music up to the present 
century, .like the catchword at the foot of a page. 

1 3. In direct of\ see Dikkct a. i c, 
Bive*etable« a. Also >ible. [f. Dikkct V, f 
>ABLE.] Capable of being directed. 

*884 Pall Mall Ci. 25 Aug.s/i No argument, .would have 
persuaded .. the siiectators that 1 had not guidc<l with 
singular expcriness my directahlc balloon. s8ft| Cowutcr- 
dal Adx'ert. (N. Y.), Onct the principle of directiblc bid* 
looning is discovered. 

Dire'ctedv ///. a. [f. DiuEfT zf. + -kdi.] 

Aimed, addressed, guided, etc. : sec the vb. 

1S98 Florio, .directed or adrest. 17x7 Philifi 

Quarll 93 The Coach was arriv’d to the directed Place. 1855 
AlACAiri.Ay /list. pHg. II J. 236 'I'hc Dartmouth poured on 
them a well directed broadside. 1891 Dailv Meivs 6 May 
5,6 1'o create and maintain a large amount of organued and 
directed activity within tlie limits of his large dioccsc. 
Hence f Dira otedly Otlv. Ohs.^ directly. 

*539 T<jnbtaix Srmu Palm Sand, 49 We shuld 
put an other foundation of the churche than C'hnste, whyche 
IS dyrecteclly agayiist saint Paide. a 1641 Bp. MocNiACitr 
Acts and Mon. SJ7 Dirccledly intending for his 

ownc advancenient. 

Birocter, -ible : see Diukctok, -able. 
Dire'cting, ?■/>/. jA [f. Dikkct v . + -ixo ’.] 
The attion o( the verb Direct (q.v.) ; direction (in 
various senses). 

1530 P.O.SGK. 213/a Direclyng, ndresse. 1^9 Cunninoma.u 
Cosmogr. Glassit 161 As toudiinge the directing of anyc 
shippe. 1633 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 97 'fhe coun- 
tenancing of causes and djrccting of juries. 2751 Larklyk 
IVestm, Pr. 66 The Directing the Persons connerned therein, 
was committed to one Pcrsuii only. 1890 (J. B. Shaw 
I’ubian F.ss. StH'ialism iig 'J'he ‘directing’ of cuinpanics 
and the patronizing of nitrogenous Volunteer Colonels. 

DirO'Cting, ppi a. [-jng That directs : 
see the verb. 

iSflB J. Meh.is liric/t' Instruct. Gviij, Abouc the direct- 
ing line. s6ijo Ih-7>out Commttit. (1688)60 Some heaniH of 
thy directing consolatory light. 1719 Dk Fcik ( ( 1 H40) 
1 , XV. 850 A secret directing Providence. 2889 S/^cctaicr 
nj <.)ct , 'I’hat is die true end of arranging work, and it is 
1)110. which the directing c;las.se» do not i'oigel when arrang- 
in)> work for thutnseivc.s, 

b. spec, directing-oircle, a circle made of two 
hoops, one within the other, to guide sappers in 
the making of gabions ; diroctiug-plano (/V/'j/.), 
a plane passing through the point of siglit parallel 
to the plane of the picture ; directing-point 
{Persp.), the point at which any original line 
meets the directing plane (Gwilt Arch. (Jloss. 1876) ; 
directing-post, a finger-post on a road. 

. J* ?. Macaulay Jfield Poriif. 66 'I'hc directing circle 
in then laid on a level piece of groiind, and .seven, eight, or 
nine pickct.s are tlriven^ at enual ilisiaiiccs ajiart, between 
the hoops. 187C Directing plane, point [see Dikix iok ^if]. 
1876 Hardv hthflbcrta ti8«>j) 28 Reucliing the directing, 
post where the road branched into two, she p.auscd. 

ZHrsetion (dirfkj^n, doi-). [a. L. dircctim' 
cm, n. of action from dirig~cre to Diuect ; cf. F. 
directiou, 15th c. in llatz.-Darm., possibly the 
immediate source in some senses.] 

1 . The action or function of directing; a. of 
pointing or aiming anytliiiig straight towards a 
mark ; b. of putting or keeping in the right way 
or course ; guidance, conduct ; c. of instructing 
bow to proceed or act aright ; authoritative guid- 
ance, instruction; d. of keeping in right order; 
management, administration. 

2509 IIawf.s Past. Picas, wiv. xiii, She [niiUire] werketU 
upon all wondfirly .. In somiry wy.se by gre.al dyrcccyuii. 
2368 (lUAKTON Caron. II. 138 Which thing was slicwcd unto 
the kinges counsaile, by whose direction, the matter wa.s 
committed unto Sir Philip Basset. 2604 Smaks. 0/h. ii. 
iii. 128 He is a Souliller, nt to stand by Caesar And giue 
direction. 1618 Ralkich in FonrC. Fng^. Lett. 38 Where 
witiiout any direccion from me, a S(ani.sh village w'ns burnt. 
2659 1 ^ Hahius Parhtats Iron Age 109 Father Amoiit, 
who w.is preferred by the Duke of 1 .uync.s, to the direction 
of the [kingsl Conscience. 266a J. Daviks tr. Olcarius' 
F<»y. Ambass. 36 The Steeples give a great direction to the 
Slup.s that sail that way. 2689^ Lockk Toleration iii. ii. 
Wks. 1727 II. 334 '(*heir want of Knowledge during their 
Nonnage, makes them want Direction, a 2729 Bp. .Smal- 
KioGK rj.)i The direction of good works to a good end. 
2765 Dickson Treat. Agric. (cd. 2^ 21^ He may use one 
of his hands when neces.sary for the direction of the horses. 
2802 Strutt Sports Past. 11. i. 60 (Noj such precision. . 
in the direction of the arrow.s. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxii, Who shall arraign the head by who.se direction the 
act wa-s tlonc? 1856 Frouuk HUt. Kng. (1858) I. v. 42a 
The French prince followed the direction of his wiser 
instincts. 1863 Geo. Eliot Komola 11. ix, She felt ilie need 
of direction even in small things. 
t 2 . Capacilyfordirecllng; administrative faculty. 
*585 J. B- tr. Virefs .SVA. /ieastes A viL Because of their 
Industrie .. and of that prudence and direction that they 
have. 2591^ .Shaks. A’/VA. Ill, v. iii. 16 C‘all for some men 
of sound direction. 1636 Massingfh Bash/. Laver 11. iv, 
The enemy must .say we were not wanting In courage or 
direction. 

3 . The office of a director ; a body of directors ; 

a Directorate. 

27*0 STBEI.B TatUr No. 306 F a Wc met a Fellow who 
is a Lower Officer where Jack is in the Direction. 2772 
Smollett //mw/A . CL (1815) 335 A friend, .will recommend 

r u to the direction. Thackeray Nttveomes 1 . 62, 
will ask soma of the iJircctum. *878 F. S, Williams 
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Afidl. Raihu. 234 Resignation by Mr. Hudson of bis posi- 
tion on the direction. 

b. Plus. The office or function of the conductor 
of an orchestra or choir ; see Direit zj. 5 b. 

•j* 4. Orderly arrangement or disposition of mat- 
ters ; arranged or ordered course ; arnuigcmcnt, 
order. (.'liieHy in lo take or sel direction, Ohs. 

2407 Maun. <V Ilousck. Kap. 173 ^eff thcr he any dereke- 
syon take nt thes kowenstd for the Kirigcs goi'nge. 2475 
PLimpton Corr. 33 He shall sec such a dereclion lielwixt 
his brother Gascoin & you, as shalhc to your harts c.xse 
& wonihip. 1494 Fahvan Chum. vif. 491 Ihc whiche Viai i- 
aunce to ape.se the Kynge loke iheuriu some pnyuc, but no 
direccion he mygkte set therein, .so that the saidc duke & 
sir John depeited with wonies of diffiaunce. Hall 

Citron., I/en.lTIf, i4,/l», And there remained at the kynges 
cliaigc, til other direccion w;is taken for theiin. 

6 . with a and //.; An inslniction how to proceed 
or act : an order to be carrietl out, a i»recc])t. 

2576 Kli;.ming PanopL F.pht. 257* I downe directions 
and precepts, how you should order rind dispose yoiir 
studies. 1634 Whitlock /.ootontia i vg lie . . took little or 
nothing hut by the Doctors tlirection.s. 1733 De Foe 
Plague (1754) TO, I desire this Acrouiit may press will) llicm, 
rntlier for a i)ircction to themselves to act by. 2802 Si ki: rr 
.Sports ^ Past. Introd. 24 'Fhc stage direction then reiiiiires 
tile entry of ‘J'wo men. 2^5 II. J. Ko.sk in lincycl, Metrop. 
11 . 897, 1 His [Christ’.*;) direction in the ca.se of an oiTendiiig 
hrotluT, ‘ icit it to the Chinch *. .would be unintelligible, if 
tliere were no visible Chinch. 2854 J- S- c. Annoi r Nnpo- 
Icon (1855), I L. XXX. 569 His instruct ions contained ilie 
following directions. 

b. Instruction how to go to a jilacc. 

2596 Si'LNSER F. (>. \i. i. 6 Withouten guyde f)r good 
direction how to enter in. 1749 I'iih.iung Tom 'Jones x\\, 

-v, Fitzpatrick . . was iiu]itirtiig in the street after hi.s wife, 
and had jn.st received directions to the door. 176a ( 5 oi.osm. 
at, ir. ciii, I..l»cg of you to provide him with proper 
directions for finding me in l.ondon. 

6 . The action of directing or ai 1 dre.ssing a letter, 
or the like. -j-b. Tlie dedication or addrc.sS of a 
writing (oh.r.). c. The superserijition or address 
upon a letter or pared sent, indicating for wliom 
it is intended, and when? it i.s to he taken ; the 
name of the place .at whidi letters for a particular 
]ierson are to l)c delivered ; » Addkes;^ 7 . d. 
//. .V. Paze. * Tn equity idcading, that part of | 
the bill containing the address to the court ' (t 'enl. | 
Diet.). (Called in England the address.) 

2534 WousFY Let. to Ptfcres Apr. in M. A. 1 *^ Wood /,/'//. I 
lllustr. A/*»//vA*(ia46) I. J15 It w.as folded in the said pj))»(:r, ' 
wiihoiiC direction to any person, and so-akd scinblably with 
a letter of a contrary tenor. 2586 A. fi.w Fng. .Secretary 1. i 
(1625) 4 That it f.T TvritinKl cont.iiiir not ha.se . or scun ilc : 
m.'ittttr, unlicseeming a direction so worthy, /bid. 1. 16 The 1 
ilireclion.s, which on tlie outside of every I .etter . .are always j 
fixed, and Commonly arc termed by the name of .Super- j 
.scriptions. 2663 Ciias. II, in Cartwright Madame llcnri- j 
ctia (1894) 138 A little booke .. by the dervetions you will j 
.see where ’li.«i to tai h.id. 1718 I.Miy M. W. Mi)Ni.uir I.et. : 
to Ciess Mar m Mar., I haw. rcicivcd. .that short nolv.. 
in which you .. promise me a dircv.tiou for the iilace yi»u : 
.slay in. 1740 Fiki.ding lorn Jones xiii. ii, Tne proper ; 
dirvetioH to him was, 'To Dr. Misanbin in the World. \ 
2786 Bchns Let. to W. Chalmers 27 r>cc.. My direction is : 
— care of Amlrcw Bruev, merchant, Brid|;e-strvv.t. 2840 j 
Ci.oijfin .Amours de I'oy. v. vii, lias lie not wriilvn to you? i 
■ he did not know your direction. ^ 2886 A'. -V 7lh Sen ' 
II. 4'-»5/i Thc.se fellers .. retain their directions ,. and bear ' 
I he po.stinark.s of the period. [ 

1 7, J lisposition, turn of mind. Ohs. rare. j 

2643 Li/c Dk. Irttckhm. in Select. Ilarl. Mhc. (lyos) .>86 | 
His religmti.s lady, of .sweet and nobh: direction. ' 

fS. Direct motion of a planet); see DiKiX’TtT. 

3 . Ohs. rare. 

2658 PiiiLi.iT*s, Direction, a IManct is said direct, wlieii it 
movclji ill its natural course according to the direction of I 
the .Signs. 2737-52 Ciiamhkrk CyiL, Dinrtion, in as. ' 
tronoiny, the motion, and other phamoinenn, of a planet, j 
when direct, 1790 Siiu.v Aslrol. (1792) I. 147 Direction | 
.signifies a planet moving on in its natural course from { 
west to cast. 

0. 'I'he i^articular course or line jiursued by any 
moving body, as defined by the jiart or region of 
sjiacc, point of the compass, or othe-r fixed or known 
point, towards which it is ilirected ; the relative ; 
point towards which one moves, turns the fiice, the j 
mind, etc. ; the line towanls any point or region in | 
its relation to other lines taken as known. I 

Angle of </., line of d. : sec qtiots. 1706, 1727. | 

2665 Hodkic Mkrogr. 200 'fhc undulating pulse is .. at I 
right angles with tlie Ray or Line of direction. 2706 j 
Ci.AKKE Aitrib. God ix. (R.), The direction of all their [the 
planct.s’l progressive motions . . from the west to the cast. | 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Line of Direction (in Meehan.) j 
is the Line of Motion that any natural l»^y observes ’ 
according to the Force impre<;‘icd upon it. i7R7-Si Cham- ; 
ni’.nsCycf. s.v., Angle of Direction, in mechanics, is that j 
comprehended between the lines of direction of two ron- 
sniririg powers. 1756 C. I.t’CAS Ess. Waters II. 47 'Fhc ! 
tides . . move it in two different directions four limes in the • 
natural day. I7<8 Burkk Subl. 4- B. iir. xv. Their parts | 
never continue long in the same right line. They vary 
their direction every moment. 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales 1 1 . 103 'fhe trout were d.ytnig about in_ all dircc- 
lions. 284a Gkovb Corr. Phys. Forces 70 The direction of 
this rotation is changed by changing the direction of the 
magnetic force. 1878 Hoxlev Physiogr. 6 These terms— 
north and south, east and west, .indicate dcfiriiie directions. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 5 st8 The direction 
of a force is the line in which it acts. 1 f the place of appli- 
cation of A force be regarded as a point, a line through that 
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I point, in the direction in wdiich the force tends to move the 
body, is the direction of the force. Mod. Tell me in what 
, direction to n>ok. He has gone in the direction of Warwick. 
In what direction is Versailles from Baris? 

b. fg. in reference to a course of action or the 
like, viewed as motion. 

2753 JoiiNsoN Rambler No. ao6 F 3 A Man, actuated at 
oiu'c by different desires, niusl move hi a direction peculiat 
to liimself. c 2790 WiLLocK I 'oy. 306 Of late . . politics have 

1. Tkcii a new direction. 2830 l)’l.skAi;i.i Chas. I, 111 . i. 5 Too 
oil vn the impulse which sprang from a public source, took 
the dirvetion of a private end. 1874 (iRi-.itN .Short Hist. vi. 
§ 4. 308 KiTbris. in the dircviion of educational and religious 
reform.^ 1875 JowF.ir Plato (cd. a) IV. 519 New dircctioiix 
uf ciK|uiry. 

10 . Astro/. (Set? (]uots.) 

2706 Ibiu-urs (cd. Kersey). 1737-51 Chamheks Cyd., DL 
rect/on..\s a kiml of cak.Tilu.s, whereby tliey pretend to find 
the time wherein anynoi.djle .accident .shall hefal the person 
whose horo.scope is drawn. 2819 Ja.s. Wil.m).n Com/l. Diet. 
Astral. S.V., I’riinary ilirvetions arc .'irithmetical calculations 
of the time of events caused by the sigiiificator forming <;on- 
juMCtions, or aspects, with the places of promiitors. Ibid., 
Tk« distance of the pl.icc of .a sigiiificator in a nativity from 
the place he must arrive at before he can form llie aspect .. 
is called the arc of direction. 

11 . aitrib, and Coinh.^ as dircition-givcr, paper ; 
direction cosines, the cosines of the angles which 
a given direction makes with the three axes of co- 
ordinates ill space; direction-post, a fingCr-post 
at the branching of a road, a directing |)t)Sl ; 
direction-ratio, the ratio of 01^ of the oblique co- 

I ordinates of a point to the distance of the point 
j from the origin ; direction- word CIatciIwokd i . 

I 1592 Shaks. Tivo Gent. in. ii. 90 Sweet Brothvus, my di- 
i rvi iion-giucr, Lei tis into the City presently. 1706 Bhii.mi's 
j (cd. Kersey), DirectioH'ivord . .i\ Word sel at the buttoin of 
I a B.'ige directing or shewing the first word of the next page. 

I 2769 Left. Wks. 1887 JV. ffj3 Enclosed i.s his di- 

i rvetion-paper for opening and fixing it. 2844 Dicklns J/nz 7 . 
j Chnz. ii, A direction-post, which is always telling the way 
It) a place. 2861 Mii.i. (ftilit. ii. 35 'lo inform n traveller. . 
is nut to forbid the tise of tlirc(;tion-po.sts on the way. 

Hence Dire'ctlonlim, the theory of a directing 
)H)Wtr unilci lying the material forces of the imiversc; 
Dire’otionlesti a., void of aim or ditection. 

x86o Ri SKIN .Mod. Paint. V. vi. iv. § 8 An aspen or elm 
le.'if is thin, tremu]oii.s, and direct ion lcs.s, compared willi 
I the spear-likn p.etting and firm subsi.'imrc of a rhododcudron 
I or laurel leaf. 2873 Baii:« Rcuaissame viii.^ 190 ’I'he eyes 
I arc wide and diief.iitailess, not tiving anything with their 
■ paze. 2894 Month June. 281 He . . supi»oses a power 
underlying the whole, which he c.ills ' diiectioiUMu’; as an 
I ;!nl.^gonistic view to that of mere maieiiaiism. 

Directional ^tlinj-k/dnal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

I fl. Sciving for diicdion or giiidnnec : see 
quot. Ohs. 

2623 STnip:vANT Mciallica (185.J) 67 Directional is th.Tt 
innddi)?! which is made «)nly lo guide the .Artificer in llm 
(liiiieiisions of all the pan*., asid.so for to direr t them for tliR 
kinds of the matter and the stnffe . . to make the engin in- 
tended. 

2 . Of or relating to direction in space. 

1B81 Maxwki.i. Electr, Magn, II. 168 These direidion.il 
nd.'itions. 2882 Spot 1 i.sw 001 in Nature N o. 6?3. 546 There 
is a dissytnmeliy al the two ends or ‘terminals 'of a battery 
. . or other source of electricity, implying a directional 
ebaracter cither in that which is transniilUHl,fjr in the mode 
of its iransmi'>ision. 

3 . Aig. Directional cocfjicicnt (of an imaginary 
quantity), the (piolicnt olAained by dividing the 
(juantity by its modulus. 

Hence Dlre'otionally ach^, with res))ect to 
direction. 

^ 2879 'I'lioMSON & Tait Nat. i'hil. I. i, § 107 A fixed ring 
in .spare (directionally tixoil, that is to .*.:iy, but h.'ivjiig the 
same translational motion as the earth':; ctniie). 

t Dire*Ctitude. Ohs. Humoruus blunder, u.sed 
aj^parently for zvrong or discredit. 

1607 SiiAK.s. Orr. IV. V. Wliicb Friends sir, durst not., 
.shew ihcniscliies. .his Friends, whilost he’s in J )irectiiiidc. 

ZMrective (<lirc*kliv, d;^i-}, a. ( jA) fad. med.I,. 
d/rcctiv nSyf. direct- ])pl. slem of i/yy 7 ‘^' 7 ';r to direct; 
see -IVK. Tn 1 ‘. directif, 'ive. i.v-i.jlh c.}, Sp. and 
Bg. direct ivo. It. direttivo ‘ having or giving direc- 
tion vnto, clircctiue’ (Morio I59l>).] 

1 . Having the (jiiality or function of directing, 
authoritatively guiding, or ruling : see Direct 

1594 Hi.)oki:r F.iCl. Pol. I. viil. (1611) 18 A law therefore 
generally t.-ikim, is a direct ine rule vnto goodnussc of oper- 
aii*>n. 1614 Rat. an .If Hkt. World 11. 745 'I'o the power Di- 
rective they ought to ho subject. 2659 Bkaicson Creed 
41. \ The .. directive conscience tells us what we arc to do, 
and the subscipicnl or reflexive conscience warns us ivhat 
we are to receive. 2723 Berkeley /'assirv Obed. | 7 Law.s 
being rules directive of our actir)ns. 1739 Savaije Wanderer 
V. 656 No frit ndly stars directive bcanis di.splay. ^ 2853 
Kf.i.i.y tr. Gossclht's /'(mv-r Po^e 1 1 . 364 The directive power 
of the Church. 2862 Mill Vitlit. ii. 16 Diility or Hnppii]e.ss, 
considered the directive rule of human conduct, 

•fb. Law. Di RECTORY rt, b. Ohs. 
x6io Bp. Cari.eton Jurjsd. 166 His meaning is by lawes 
dircctiuc . . that Princes hauc no coactiue power ouer the 
Clergic hut onely power directiuc. a 2649 winthrop Nnv 
Fng. (1826) II. S105 I'here is a threefold power of inngis- 
tratical authority, vix. legislative, judicial, and con.sultative 
or directive of the public affairs of the country. 1698 R. 
Fkuwuson r/f7w Eich's, 30 He fulfilled the Directive Ban 
of the Law. .he likewise underwent the Penalty of ir. 

2 . Having the quality, ftmetion, or power of 
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directing motion; causing; something to take a 
particular direction in space, 

especially of the force by which a magnet takes 
a tuirlh and south directiun.) 

i 6 iS N. C.sKi'ESTKii (rVty. /V/. I. iiL (1635) 44 The vertue 
Directiue, by which a needle touched with the Magnet, 
liirccts and confurmes it sclfc North and South. 1667 /V///. 
Trans. 11 . 437 The Veiticity or Directive faculty of tlie 
lx):ulstonc. 1794 S. Wii,LtAM.s Vermont yjj The directive 
power of (he magnet. i84a-3(tKOvii Corr. Phys. Forces 6$ 
It is .directive, not motive, altering the tlirection of other 
forces, Imt not. .initiating them. iMz Maxwell Etcctr. ty 
Ma,^n. II. 70 The directive action of the earth’s magnetism 
on the compass needle. 

+ 3 . Subject to direction. Olfs. rare. 

i6o6Sf(AKs. Tr. tjr Cr. 1. iii. 356 Limbes arc his instnimuil.s, 
In no lcs.se working, then are Swords and liowes Directive 
by the Liinbe.s. 

•j* B. sb. That which directs. Obs, 

Roueks A’rtrtw//i« To Rdr. § 2 That directive of 
minde, and frer.domc of pure will that kept hiiii. 1654 
Z. CoKK I.ogick (1657) 35 Spiriluiill Vertue. .is. .the com- 
111011 directive of all other vertucs. 
llcnce Diro'otlvoly adv., in a directive manner, 
so as to direct or guide; Dlre'oUyeneBB, the 
quality of being directive. 

x 64 a J iltLTON Ohsenu his Majesty* s late Amw, 4- /.*r- 
presses 44 Those . . that allow humane Laws to ol»lvngc 
Kings more then directively. *653 Uaxi tin i'hr, Comorif 
79 If a Presbyter may not f loveniuirectively, then he may 
not Teach. 1710 NoRRts Chr. Prtui. ii. 74 I’rndcnce.. 
actually directs and conducts men in the management of 
themselves . , and ihiy actual 1 >iri;:ctiveness is of the very 
essence of Prudence. 1838 Hosiikf.m. Sernt. A’c?!' Life 374 
God will CO- work . . directively in all the great ht niggles of 
believing souls. 

Directly (dire*ktlih adv. [f. 1 )iuect a. + -ly *'.] 
In a direct manner or way. 

1 . In a .straight line of motion; with uiideviat- 
ing course ; .straight. 

* 5*3 MoRt in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 800 The king with 
Queenc Anne his wife, came dowiic out of the white Hall . . 
and went directly to the kinges Hcnche. s6oi Smaks. Jut, 
C. IV. i. 32 A Crc.'tture that I teach to fight, To winde, 
to .stop, to run directly on. i6tf Sir T. Prownk Hydriot, 
(1736) 52 Cutting thro' one of them either directly or cross- 
wise. 1678 Hunyan Pitgriids Prog. i. 3 Keep that light 
ill your eye, and go up directly ihcictu. 1790 Palky Horx 
Paul. Rom. i. 9 To proceed from Achaia directly by sea to 
Syria. iSao ScorivShv Acc. A retie Peg. I. jf>i [I tj advanced 
directly towards us with a velocity of about tru ce knots. 

!>■ Straiglufoi wardlv ; pointedly ; simply ; 

plainly ; f correctly, rightly {obs.\ 
ipog Hawks Past. Pleas, v. ii, iGrammar] doth ns tech 
. . In all g<x)d ordre to speke directly. 1^x3 Mohk in Grafton 
Ckrcf/t. (1568) n. 786 He would that point should be lessc. . 
handled, not even fully pl.'iync and directly, but touched 
a slope cnaftily. ssfiB l/ud. II. 1339 He might firste aske 
a question lictore he aunswered directly lathe jioyntc. x66o 
r. Urookie tr. Lc lilatic’s Trav. 249 Not being abl»j to 
di-srern directly what liketiesse they were of. 1711 Sri:r:i,K 
Spect. No. 136 P 3, I never directly defame, but 1 do what 
is its bad. 1791 Hi.'rke Corr. (1844) III. 274, 1 asked him 
bis opinion clireclly, and without management, 
c. A/al/i. Ojjposed lo inversely. 

*743 W- Kmebson Doctrine Fluxions ill. vii. 27.^ The 
Times of describing any Spaces iiiiiforinly are as the Spaces 
directly, and the Vclw:iii«:,s reriprocally. *706 IIcnoN 
Math. I)ii:t. 1 . 384 /a Quantities are said lo lie directly 
pro^jrtional, when the piopoiiiuii is according to ilie Older 
of the terms. 17^ (?i . KoMFORnin Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 
191 The time taken up. .is. as the crip.aciiy of the iMjdy to 
receive and retain heat, directly ^ and .as its conducting 
power, inversely. 1864 Rowkn Logic kW. 413 'I'lie theory 
of gravitation, or the doctrine that every Wly nttiai:ts 
every other hotly with a force which is directly as its mass 
and inversely as the square of it.s disiaiice. 

2 . At right nnglci* to a surface ; perpendicularly; 
vertically ; not obliquely. 

*559 Cunningham Costnogr. Glisse 29 Take a quadr.-inl 
..and set it directly upright. 1353 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 4 b, In place where the Suniies 1 >eames strike directly 
against the c.arth. .the heatc is so great, that fetc.].^ 166$ 
Moonv. Microgr. 130 This docs shoot or properid directly 
downwards. 1698 Fkvkk Acc. E. India P. 186 Nearer 
the Rquator the Sun and Stars o-scend and descend more 


. , . ....k directly, \ 

Paper were to be prick'd. Mod. 'I'he wind is blowing 
directly on shore, 

3 . Astron. In the order of the signs, from west 
lo cjist. See Direct a. 3. 

xgog Hawks Past. Pleas, xxii. vi, The bodies alxivc to 
have their moving In the xii. signes . . Some rcthrogarde, 
ami some dyrectly. 

4 . Comiilctcly, absolutely, entirely, exactly, pre- 
cisely, just. 

Esp. in directly confrtxry (sec Dirkct a. 4 e) ; thence 
extended to other rehations. 

A pol. Loll. 4 If he . . leiiili to wirkc, and do|> con- 
trarily directly. 14M Polls of Parlt. V. 280 Knlendyng to 
drawe dnyctly logidrcs with you. 15B3 Stubuks Anat. 

11. (1 482) 88 It is most airectly ag.ainst the word of 
God. 1601 SiiAKK. Twel. iV. 111. iv. 73 This conenrres 
directly with the I,eiter. iM$ Hookk Microgr, 19a, 1 
fotind one dcscnlicd and Figur'd directly like that which 
I had ly me. i6g6 tr. Dm Mont's Voy. Lentant 210 It 
stands directly in the middle of the City, between the Old 
and New I own. 1710 Su',ft Mod. Education Wks. 1755 
II. II. 31 In betterMimes it w.ajs directly otherwise. 176B 
liaswF.i.L Corsica (ed. 2) 356 He was directly sucli a veiier* 
^le hermU as wn read of in the old romances. xW3 Marv 
Howitt F, Uremcifs Greece 11. ii. 20 I’hc wind .. is 
directly contrary. 1891 Sir R. V. Williams in Lam Times' 


Pep. LXV. 608/3, I find no decision directly in point on 
this question. 

5 . Without the intervention of a medium or agent ; 
immediately ; by a direct process or mode. 

x5^ Pitgy. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 Immediatly or 
mediatly, that is to .say, without rm^ane, or by some ineanc, 
ilireclly or indirectly, a. 1553 Frith IVks. 147 (R.) Now of 
this niaior or first propositiuti thus vnderstand. doth the 
conclusion folowe directly. 1631 Hobder Leviatk, 11. xxviii. 
163 Corporall Punishment is that, which is inflicted on the 
hotly directly . . such as are stripes or wounds. x8i6 
KKATiNiiB Trav. (1817) I. 58 When the needful does not 
C'lme directly out of their own i^ket.s. x86o Tyndall Clac. 
II. V. 251 The sun cannot get directly at the deeper portions 
uf the snow. 1870 Max AIullkk Sc. Pelig. ( 1873) 137 A uiii- 
wrstil priiiievni language revealed directly by Gotl lo man. 

6 . Jmmedi.'itely (in lime) ; straightway; at ona?. 

z6oa SiiAKs. Ham. iii. ii. 219 And who in want a hollow 
friend doth try, Directly seasons him his enemy. Z743 
llui.KKLEY & l^OMMiNs Voy, S. Scas x8 Sent the Ilargc 
ashore.. to see if the Place W'us inhabited, and to return 
nVio.nrd directly. XB48 C. Bronte J, Eyre xxvii, He 
sat down : but he did not get leave to spc.ak directly, itti 
Bi.adilS Caxton (1882) 230 It wa.s probably put to press 
directly after if not during the translation. Mod. I will 
come (lirectly. Directly after this, he w.tk taken .Tway. 

b. colloq.vi^ conj. As soon a.s, the moment after. 
(KIliptical for directly that^ qs^ or ivkenj) 

*795 Mont/ord Castle 1 . 88 Tlircclly you refused Ibis] 
assistance, a judgement overlook you. 18x7 R. H. Froudk 
Remains (18381 1 . G8 , 1 (piitc forget all my scepticism directly 
I fancy myself the object of their p4'.rcoplioti. .*.837 
Newman Projh, OffueCh. 2 But it admits of cnltcisrn, and 
w'ill beconie suspected, directly it is accu.sed. X837 R. 1 . 1 . 
Enii Pract. Chem. 74 Iodine and phosphorus combine 
directly they come into contact. z8S7 Buckle Civitiz. 
1 . .vii. 677 The celebrated work of Dc Lolme on the English 
con.stitutioii wa.s .suppre.ssed. .directly it appeared. 

Directness (dire'ktmis). [L Direct a. + -NE8H.] 
The state or quality of being direct {lit. and Jig !) ; 
straightness, straightforwardness, plainness. 

Z598 Flokio, Diriiezzat directnc.s, straightnes. c 16x4 
CoRNWAi.i.LS in Gutch ColL Cur. I. 141 So would he use 
much sincerity and directness in the answer. x668 T£.mflf. To 
Lord Keeper la Fel». (Kcagcr), Our alliance, if it be pursued 
with the .same directncs.s it has been contracted. 1793 Burkk 
Corr. (1844) IV. 201 Our politics want directness mid .siin- 
plicity. x8x6 Kkatinge Trav. (1817) II. .48 Tlie directness 
of the courses of the rivers. x8sa Lu. Cockiiukn A/em. ii. 
(1874) luo Hi.s clear .abrupt style imiiaried a dramatic 
directness and vivacity to the scene. iMo Tyndali. Glar. i. 
xiv. y6 An eagle could not swoi:>p upon ii.s prey with more 
directness of aim. 1874 Green .Short /fist. vii. § 1. 3.14 ni.s 
denunciations of wrong had a prophetic directness and fire. 

Directo-exo'cutive, a. nonce-comb. That 
combines <lirectivc Avith executive functions. 


1864 H. Si'ENCKH Illustr,^ Unrv. Progr.pi^ 'J’lie dirccto- 
eveentive system uf a society (its legislative .Tnd defensive 
a^liante%). 

Director (dircktoi). Also 5-7 -our, 6-9 
-er (f) AV. direkkore, dirockar). [a. AF. direct- 
our F. dirccteur^ ad. L. ^director, ngeiit-n. from 
diri^Hre to direct.] 

1 . One who or that which direct.?, rules, or guides ; 
a guide, a conductor ; ‘ one tliat has authority over 
others ; a superintendent ; one that has the general 
management of a design or work * ( J.), 

J)irei.tor.yeneral,i\{:\\\.vS or supreme director, having under 
liini directors or managers of departmeiiLs. 

1177 Caxton in Earl Pk/ers* Viefes 145 Erie of Ryuyers 
, . Defemlour and direr.tour of the siege apostolique. z5Sa 
A HI'. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 47 To be led.ir, lech.ar and 
dircckar of the s,ime kirk, x^x Makulck lik. N'otes 741 
I'hey use hir {the moon] as the dircctcr of their fesliuall 
dales. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pot, i. (1676) 74 It cannot he but 
Nature hath some Direcler of infinite knowledge to guide 
her. 16x4 Ralhigii Hist. IVorld 11. 225 The North Starre 
is the most Hxed directour uf the Scaiiiaii to his desired 
Port. 1660 K. Coke Power Subj, 77 The husband i.s the 
director and ruler of hi.s wife. X746-7 Hervey Medit. 
(1S18) 78 Whatever thou docst, consult them as Ihy di- 
rectors. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 467/1 In 1769 Mozart was 
appointed director of the .archbishop of Salzburg’s concerts, 
x^ Banciiokt Hist. U,.S. V. xvi. 526 He was created 
director-general of the fin.aiices. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 
1 . 412/2 The theatre was turned penii.ancntly into an 
opera-liousc. .'J'he director was Mr. Frederick Beale. 1890 
W. A. Wali.acf. 86 Stable-master and director- 

in-general of everything. 1891 S. C. SrRivKNF,R Our Fields 
^ Cities 13s it is a better know ledge of the effect prod need by 
inevitable 'weather* that the director of cultivation requirc.s. 

b. spec. A rnemlwr of a board appointed to 
direct or manage the affairs of a commercial cor- 
poration or company. 

i6u (////A A remonstrance of the directors of the Nether- 
lands East India Company . . touching the bloudy proceed- 
ings again.st the English Merchants . . at Aniboyna, 1673 
Phil. Trans. VIII, 6113 He. .is still one of the chief of the 
Court of Committees, which a foreigner would call Direc- 
tors. 1697 Lmtd. Gaz. N o. ^303/3 (Bank of Eng.), A General 
Court will be held for the KlccUon of Twenty wur Directors. 
X7XX AriDLSoN Spect. No, 3 ^ i, I looked into the great Hull 
where the Bank i.s kept, and wa.s not a little pleased to see 
the Director.^, .Sc'cretarics, and Clerks. 173a Popk Rp, 
Paihurst 117 What made Directors cheat in South-sea 
year? »58 Johnson Idler No. 29 F 6, I was hired in the 
family of an East India director. 1895 Scott Diary 13 Dec. 
ill Lockhart^ Went to the yearly court of the Edinburgh As- 
surance Cunipany, to which f am one of those graceful and 
useless appendagc.H called Directors extraorcliiiary. 1876 
Besant & Rick Gold, Butterfly vii, Gabriel Cassilis was 
u director of many companies. 

c. Spec. A member of the French Directory of 
1795-9 : see Directory sb. 6. 


1798 Canning EUey xiii. In Anii-yacobin (xSsa) T34 The 
French Directors Have thought the point so knotty. 1837 
Penny Cycl, ix. is/i The executive power was entrusted to 
five directors .. The directors had the management of the 
military force, of the finance.'*, and of the home and foreign 
departments. 

d. Eccl, (chiefly in R, C, Ch.) An ecclesiastic 
holding the position of spiritual adviser to some 
particular person or society. 

1669 WooDiiEAn . 9 /. Teresa i. xiii. 8<» He will have great 
need uf a Directour, if he can meet with nn experienced one. 
1690 Drydkn Don Sebastian 11. i, He prates as if kings had 
not conscicnce.s, And none rciiuired directors but the crowd. 
*697 Jos. Woodward Pelig. Soc. ix. (1701) 133 That an 
orthodox and pious Minister should be cho.sen by each 
Soi'icty, as the Director and visitor of it. X748 Smulleit 
KoCl. Rand, iv, The parson of the parish, wlio was one of 
the executors, and han acted as ghostly director to the old 
man. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 648 Tillotson .. as 
a spiritual director, had, at that time, immense authority. 
X877 Daily A'rtttf 25 Oct. 5/7 A director is not the same 
a r.onfes.sor . . A conrcs.sor hears avowals of sin, a director 
is consulted in ‘ cases of conscience ’. 
y 0. Afits. -- Dirkct sb. 2 . Obs. 

X597 Moui.kv Introd. Mns. 20 It is called an Index or 
ditretor : for looke in what place it slandcih, in that pl.ace 
doth the first note of the next verse stand. i^C. i>LMi>S 0 N 
Compnui. Mustek 22 'I’bis mark V is set to direct us where 
the first Note of the next five Lines doth stand, and is there- 
fore called a Direcier. 

f. A small letter inserted by the scribe for the 
direction of the illuminator in the space left for 
an illuminated initial. 

x88x Blade.s Caxton ('18B2) 230 Space is left at the Ixsgin- 
ning of the chapters with a director, for the insertion of 2 to 
5-line initinks. 

t 2 . The tlcdicator of a book or the like. Obs. 
Z553 Douglas' Aineis (1710) 481 Here The Dirckkare .and 
1 ‘ranslatare of this Buke dirckkis it. 

3 . One who or that which causes something to 
take a particular direction. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 6a ITbc] Needle 
.. will not hang parallel, but decline .at the north extreme, 
and at that port will first salute its Dircetur. 
tb. One who nims a missile. Obs. rare. 

163a Litiicow. Trav. vn. 300 The best director may mis- 
take his aytne. 

c. Surg. A hollow or grooved instrument for 
directing the course of a knife or scissors in making 
tin incision. 

1667 R. Lower in Phil. Trans. II. 544 Take it (the Incl- 
.sion-icnife] out, and put in a Direct«>r, or a small Quill made 
like it. X767 (ioocii Treat. iVounds 1 . 383 Careliilly intro- 
duce a very small director, to avoid injuring the inte.stii)es. 
x85x 60 Maynk Expos. Lex.^ Director. . grooved instrument 
fur guiding a bistoury, etc., in certain operations. 

d. * A metallic rod in a non-conducting handle 
connected with one pole of a galvanic battery, for 
the purpose of transmitting the current to a part 
of the body.* .Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885. 

*795 Cavallo Electr. II. (ed. 4) 122 Each of these instru- 
ments, justly called directors, consists of a knobbed brass 
wire. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. A Art II. 267 The other 
r.xLremitic.s of the wires must be fastened to the wires of the 
instruments YZ, which are called directors. 1846 Joyce 
Sci. Dial. xv. 394 [Ellectricity). 

O. An apparatus for directing a t()rix>do. 

1889 C. Si.KKMAN Torpedoes 4- Torf. If'arf. (ed. ’2)252 The 
Torpedo director, .consists of a brass circular casting, .faced 
out and graduated. 

f. Perspective. (See quots.) 

X876 GwiLr/InrAi/. Gloss., Director of an Original Line^ 
the straight line passing through tlie directing point and the 
eye of a spectator. Director of the Eye, the iiiu-rsection of 
the pl«Tnc w’ith the directing plane pcrpemliciil.'ir to the 
origin.'il plane and that of the pieture, and hence also per- 
pendicular to the directing and vanishing planes. 

g. Gcom, Director circle ; see lielow and cf. 
DiKECi'uixab. 

xSsa Gaskin Ceom. Consir. Conic Sect. Pref. 6 There are 
.several remarkable properties of this locus, which, as far as 
the author is aware^ have not been hitherto noticed, and he 
li.a-s found it convenient to denominate it the ‘ director ' of the 
conic section, which in the case of the parabola coincides 
with the directrix. 


4. attrib, and Comb. direotor-cirole(of a conic), 
the locus of intersection of tangents at right angles 
to each other ; so also director -sphere (of a surface 
of the second degree) ; director-plane, a fixed 
plane used in describing a surface, analogous to the 
line called a Directrix ; director-tubo sense 
3 e). 

Director-circle is also sometimes used to denote the circle 
described about a focus of an ellipse or h^rbola with 
radius s. major axiiL Sec Taylor Anc, Ip Mod, Geom, 0/ 
Conics (z88i) 90. (H. T. Cerrans.) 

V.BHTKK, Direcier plane. 1867 R. Townsend in 
Quart, yml. Math. VIII. n For the paralwloid .. the di- 
rector Kphere o)>ens out into a plane. Ibid, The dir^tor 

S lanc of the paraboloid. 1876 Catal. Sci. App. S, Kens, 
90 The director planes . . of these conoids are at right 
angles to one another, 188s Daily Nrws 8 June Equa- 
tion to the Director Circle of a Conic, [by] Professor 
Wolstenholme. s^ Pall Mall G. 25 Mar. 5/1 Director 
tube . . is the telescopic apparatus through which aim is 
taken at the enemy's vessel, and by means of which the 
torpedo is fired. 

Dire*otor, v, nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 


I'o manage as a durector. 
xSga Pall Mall G, 5 May a/* Another typical mine . . the 
Langlaagte, which is diviGlored by Mr. G, D— 
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Bivectoral (dire-ktftr&l), a. rare, [f. at prec. 
•f <AL.] Off pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
director; directive, directory. 

;?74 Gladstonr in Dnily Nrtvs lo July a/5 The business 
of Kiw is to prevent and to punish crime, and directoral laws 
are comparatively rare. Directoral statutes, teliinir ao^xi 
clerj’ymen what to do every day of their lives, and how tneir 
conirregntions are to be led . . must of necessity be exceptional. 
Xhriotorate (dire*kt 5 r/l). [mod. f.DiREoroR: 
sec -ATfit. Cf. F. directorate 17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.] a. The office of a director, or of a body 
of directors ; management by directors, b. concr. 
A board of directors. 

1837 CARLVLB/’r RetK III. VII. viii. (1872) 272 Director- 
ate-s Consulate^ Emperorships. .Succeed this business in 
due series. 1858 Sat. Rcik V. 31/1 The Directorates of the 
East India Company and of the Bank of ICngUind are the 
Garter and the liatli of Commerce. x86i Smilhs Engineers 
II. 202 Under the joint director.'ite of the K.i<:t and West 
India Dock Company. s88t Athensenm 30 Apr. 601/3 The 
Mu.sical Union . . under the directorate of M. Lasserre. 
1887 Times a Sept. 8 The sncccs.Hful efforts made .. by the 
directorate of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Birectoress : see Diuectuess. 

Directorial (di-, doirektoo ridh, a. [f. L. di- 
rectori-us (f. *directdr’em Director) + -al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a director, 
or of direction or authoritative guidance. 

1770 W. Guthhie Ceogr. Cram.e Germ. (T.), The cm* 
perour’s power in the collective body, or the diet, is not 
directorial, but executive. 1839 G. S. Faukk l/usetti/et/i's 
Professed Refut. 37 note. Directorial books . . with which 
1 conclude Mr. liusenbeth, as a zealous Romish Priest, to 
be not .altogether unacqu.aintcd. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a body of directors ; spec, 
belonging to the P'rench Directory (see Directory 
sh. 6). 

1797 Burke Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 34a This object 
was to be weighed against the directorial conquests. i8oa 
Ann. Rev. II. 93/2 The national institute was established 
under the directorial guverninent. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. ix. 706 Cupies of all proceedings of Directorial 
and Proprietary C.'ourts. iMa I.n. liuoucitAM Brit. Const. 
V. 69 The Directorial Constitution of 1795 gave one elector 
for every two hundred of the Primary Assembly. 1886 /.an* 
Times LX.XX. 150/2 lie brought . , charges of misfeasance 
in their directorial duties against the two directors. 

Hence Dlxeatorially adv.^ in a directorial 
manner ; according to the principles of the French 
Directory. 

1839 EroscEs Mf^, XIX, 127 He lived ..with kings, 
monarchically ; . .with (he nofdlity, arist(x:ratically ; . . with 
the convention, conventionally ; with the directory dircc- 
torinll^. 

t DireotO*riail, a. Obs. rare ~ ^ [f. as prec. 
+ -AN.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a direc- 
tory : sec Directory sb. 2 a. 

iMi R. L'Estrani^k RetaP-sed Apostate Introd. Biijb, 
Your New Liturgy it self, is down-right Dircctoriaii. 

tDirextorixe. v. Obs. rare. [f. Director f- 
-IZE.] traris. To bring under the authority of a 
directory (sec Directory .r^. 2 a). 

1651 Ranuoli'Ii, etc. Hey fi^ Honesty 11. v, ITicrc would 
lie no Presbyters to directorise you. 1659 Gauuen Tears 
of C/t. 609 undertaking to Dircctorizc, to Unlilurglze, to 
Catechize, and to Disciplinize their Brethren. 

Dirextorship. [f. Director -»--»hii*.] The 
office or position of a director, guiding. 

1710 A. Hill Tei. to G. Snoel 3 Sept. Wks, 1753 I. 9 
Yourself have much the fairest pretence to the directorship. 
iTpS Washington Lett. Writ. 1892 XIII. io6 The director- 
snm of the mint. 1885 Manch. Exam. la Aug. 5/4 It is 
difficuU to associate the idea of a railway directorship with 
the authorship of melodious verse. 

Directory (dirc’ktftri), a, [ad. L. direefori-us 
that directs, directive, f. *director-em Dirkctor ; 
see -ORY. Cf. obs. F. directoire (Cotgr.).] Serving 
or tending to direct ; directive, guiding. 

a 1450 Lvug. Secrees 593 Rcwle directorye, .set up in a 
sominc. 1611 Cotgr., Directoire^ directorie. ciirectiuc, direct- 
ing. 1613 M. Kini.xY Magn. BotUes 62 'rhe iron biirrcs . . 
being, .placed North and South, do rercive a imlar vcrlue, 
and directory faculty. 1845 'J'omrks Anthropol, xi The 
power of Pastors . . being . . not in a compulsory, but a 
directory way. 1847 N. Bacon Disc, Gov. Ene, i. xxiv. 
(1739! 11 Neither was the . . Sheriff's work in that Court, 
other ttian directory or declaratory; for the Frcc-men were 
Judges of the fact. 1733 Ciikynb Eng. Malady i. Introd. 
(1734) 4 Having no necessary Connection with w'hat is Di- 
rectory or Practical. 183R-9 Hai.i.am Hist, Lit. HI. iv. 111, 
1 7. 134 In the directory business of the confessional. 

b. Spec. Applied to that part of the law which 
directs what is to be done, esp. to * a statute or 
l>art of a statute which o|)erates merely as advice 
or direction to the person who is to do something 
pointed out, leaving the act or omission not de- 
structive of the legality of what is done in disregard 
of the direction *. 

s89a Washington tr. Milton* s Def. Pop. v. ^1851) 160 That 
Princes were not bound by any T^iws, neither Coercive, nor 
Directory. i 7 dS "9 Blackstonb Comm. (T.), Every law may 
be said to consist of several parts : one declaratory, .another 
directory. 1884 Law Times xi Oct. 383/a There was no 
necessity . . to comply with the directory provisions of the 
Act as to delivery of copies in England. xB86 Law Times 
LXXX. aax/x The section is directory only, and a mortgage 
is not rendered invalid merely by leoson of non-registration. 
1 0 . Directory needle^ a mamtic needle. Obs, 
1813 M. Ridley Magn, A Directory-needle, 
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or a little file Magncticall in the boxe, fastened at the I 
bottome in his convenient disLince. a 1848 J. Gregory 
Terrestrial Glohe Poslh. (1650) sBt This Needle . . directing . 
toward.^ the North and South, the Mariners . . call their I 
Dii^ctoric-N cedle. 1884 Power Exp, Philos, iii. 1 56 A well j 
polished Stick of hard Wax (immediately after frication) will ! 
almost as vigorously move the Directory Needle, as the 
i.o.Tclstone it .self. 

Directory (dirc*kt6ri), sb. [ad. mcd. or mod. 
L. direetdrium^ subst. use of neuter oi dircctori-us 
see prec. and -ory. Cf. F. directoire, 15th c. in 
Godef. Suppl.^ It. direttorio a directorie (Florio).] 

1 . .Something that serves to direct ; a guide ; csp. 
a book of rules or directions. 

*543 J- Harrison Man of Synne title-p.. An alphabetycall 
dyreciorye or I'able also in the ende thcrof c 1550 {title), 

'I ho Directory of Conscience, a profyiable Treatysc to such 
that be tyinorou.s . . in Consnycncc. i6ax Molle Camerar. 
Liv. J.ibr. IV. xx. 312 Sometimes a light petrasiun seructh as 
a directorie for the execution of most weighty thin^. 2675 
Teonge Diary (1825) 7 Wee .. hast toward the Downes; 
looking for our dyrcctury, (he Foreland light. 1891-8 Nohrls 
ProLt. Disc. 76 At a time when God h.id not given any 
express Directory for the Maitncni of Men. 1775 Phil. 
Trans. LXY. 184 'J’he compilers of those pm»ular direc- 
tories. 1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. U, 454 The Khotlian law 
was the clirectoiy of the Romans in m.Tritime affairs. 1878 
J. r. Hoi'i'S Princ. Kelig. vii. 24 We might have preferred 
a written (lireetury, or a visible teacher. 

2 . Eccl. A book containing directions for the 
order of public or private worship ; spec, a I'lie 
sot of rules for public worship compiled in 1644 
by the Westminster Assembly, ratified by Parlia- 
ment and adopted by the Scottish General Assem- 
bly in 1645. 

1840 A. HiiNnFR.soN in C. G. M'Crie UWship P reshy f. 
.Scotl. (189a) 194 lExprcssing the wisli that there were] one 
Directory for all the {larts of the public ivorship of (hx). 
X64X Milton Animadv. xi. (1847)93/1 Perhaps there may 
be usefully set forth by the Church a common directory of 
iHiblick pr.iycr. 1845 (////i’), The Directory for the I’ublick 
Warship of Go<l ; agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, with the assistance of Commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland. 1738 N eal Hist. Purit. 1 1 1 . 1 57 I he 
I’arluiment. .imposed a fine upon those ministers that should 
read any other form than that cont.'xincd in the Directory. 
18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 172 The English 
commissioners . . demanded the complete establishment c>f 
a presbyteri.|xn polity, and the substitution of wh.Tt wa.s 
called the directory tor the Anglican liturgy. 189a C. G. 
M'Chik Worship Vreshyt. Scott. 194 The word Directory 
exactly describes the nature and contents of a Presbyterian 
distinguislicd from a liturgical Service book. 
fig. 1883 Butlkr Hud. I. iii. 11.13 When Butchers were 
the only Clerks, Elders and Presbyters of Kirk'.. Whose 
Directory was to kill, And .some iielievc it is so .still. 

b. R, C, Ch, A manual containing directions 
for the repetition of the daily offices ; an ordinal. 

*789 if***^) Laity’s Direciory {Cath. Diet,). 1837 
Tlic Catholic Directory Ubid.). 1887 {title) Calhofic 
Directory and Or Jo for Irelana. 2885 Catholic Diet. s 6 ^/'s 
Tlie Catholic Directory . . familiar to English Catholics . . 
contains besides the Ordo a list of Clergy, Churche.s, etc. 

3 . A book containing one or more alphabetical 
lists of the inhabitants of any locality, with thidr 
addresses and occupations; also a similar com- 
pilation dealing with the members of a particular 
profession, trade, or association, as a Clerical or 
Aledical Direcloty, etc. 

2731 J. Brown (titled The Directory, or Li.sl of Primdpal 
Traders in DmdOn, 2778 {titled Wliilehead’s Ncwca*.tlc 
Directory, for 1778. 2838 OkAV Lett. (1893) 71 Returning 
to the hotel I consulted the city directory. x888 A. K. 
Green Behind Closed Doors vi, Grycc. .searched for an 
addi in the directory. 

t 4 . Direction, ordering, control. Obs. rare. 

2847 N. Bacon Disc. Gcad. Eng. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 56 This 
manner of trial . . and that of Orde.Tlc [were] under the 
directory of the Clergy. Ibid, i. xlvii. (1739) 81 Present as 
As.si.stanU in directory of judgment. 

1 5 . Surg, « Director 3 c. Ohs. 

1^1 Mullineux in Phil. Trans. XVII. 822 By help of 
a Directory and Forceps . . he brought away the Stone. 
* 754 *^ Sml'Llie Midwlf. II. rB This opening was enlarged 
upon a directory. 

0 , Fr. Hist, [tmnsl. F. Directoire.'] The execu- 
tive body in ¥ ranee during part of the revolutionary 
period (Oct. 1795 — Nov. 1799), consisting of live 
members called directors {directeurs). 

[1794 Amer. State Papers, For. Relat.^ (*8;]|2) I. 378 
(Stanford) It is prolwblc that this act of the minister proceeds 
from liim.self, and not from the direiaoire.] 2796 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1892 Xlll. 273, I little expected . . dial a, 
private letter of nunc . . would have found a place in the 
niircan of the French Directory. 2798 Bi'rke Regie. Peace 
I. Wks. VI J I. 202 It is .s.aid by the directory, .that we of the 

H ie are lumultuou.s for peace. 1796 — Corr. (1 84^) I V. 397 
you and 1 find fault with the pn>ceedings of France, 
and be totally indilfcrcnt to the proceedings of directc)ric.s 
at home? 2820 T. Jefferson WriL (iSjf*) IV. 143 This 
docs, in fact, transform the executive into a directory. 2887 
G.F.Chamuf.r.s.*Ix/»v«.(i 876) 66 General Buonaparte, .when 
the Directory w.as about to give him a fSte, was very much 
$urpii.sed. 

7 . A body of directors ; = Directorate b. 

2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rnu 1 . 407 Within the proprie- 
tary, we had almoet said within the direciory of the coin- 

y any, persons are now found (etc.]. 2883 Harper's Mag, 
uly 996/a The principal working members of the directory. 
]|ir0CtrO88 (clire’ktres). Also 6-7 -ease, 8 
direotoresB. [f. Director + -iws.] A female 
who directs ; f a governess. Also Jig. 


1380 SiDSKY A rcadia (x622) 336 Directresse of my destinie. 
2647 R. SfAPYLTON fuvenal aj6 We stile him happy too, 
llLit .. life for his direcUcsse takes. 2737 Johnson Irene 
HI. i, Reason ! the hoary dotard’s dull directress. 1741 
UicHAKasoN Pamela 11. 64 You shall be the Directress of 
your own Pleasures, and your own 'J'inie. 2802 Miss C. Smith 
.Solitary Watulcrer I. 240 Her cunning directress bad 
foreseen that I .should endeavour to obtain th.Tt proof of her 
regard. 2848 Thackf.kay Bk.Snobs vi, She. .is a directress 
of many moritorious charitable inst it utions. 2884 Law Times 
4 Oct. 369/1 The mother . . obtained a conditional order for 
a habeas corpus addressed to the direct re.ss of the home. 

t Dire*ctrice, Obs. [a. ¥. dtrectn'cc {m\.vncd. 
or mod.!,, directrix, direitrTc em' ^ foni. ol directeur 
DiiiKCTon.] ^prcc. 

^ 283X Bratiiwait Eng. Gcnilrat. (rfui) 323 Where vertue 
is not direct rice, e 1730 Buht Lett. N. Scott. 11818) I. 193 
The^dircctricc or govornoss who is a woman of quality. 
Directrix (dirc‘klrik.s). ri. -icos. [a. mod. 
or inod.D. directrix, fern, cd^di rector DticeiT’or.] 

1 . =Diiik<tukh.s. 

i8m H. Syim:nham Serm. Sol. Ocr. ii. (1637 ' 112 As if the 
saine pen luul beene as well llic diiecirix of the languages, 
as uie truth. 2856 Art if. Haudsom. ii66i‘) 31 The Itegent 
and directrix of the whole bodies culture, motion, and wel- 
fare. 2678 CuowoKi ii IntHl, .Syst. 1. iii. § 37. 164 The several 
parts.. acting alone.. without any common diiectrix. ^2843 
if. RfxiEiqtZVx. (i86i>) III. 40 An unfailing directrix In all 
ditricultics. 28921 1 . Kickauy A i^uinas Ethkus 1 . 224 Reason 
is the diix'ctrix of human act.s. 

2 . Geom. fa. = Dirkiknt sh. 3; (sec quot. 
1753). Obs. b, A fixed line used in describing 
a curve or surface ; spec, the straight line tlte dis- 
tance from which of any point on a conic bears 
a constant ratio to the distance of the same point 
from the focus. 

270* KaM'Hson Math. Diet., Dii'cctrix of the Conchoid. 
Ibid. Ai>p., 'I’he two Cuiichoids, whereof the line CJ!) will 
be the common Asymptote, which is also called the Direc- 
trix. 1753 CiiAMitKRfl Cycl. .Supp., Directrix, in geometry, 
the line of mol ion, along which the describing line, or 
stii facc, is carried in theGenesi.s of any plane or solid figure. 
xi'gb Monthly Rej*. 403 A certain circle on the same xiirfacc, 
which is, .IS it were, iho conical direi trix. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. II. T17 If, through the point G, the line (ill 
be drawn perpetidjculnr to the it is called the dirccirix 
of the pnrabula. 1840 T.AUDNCit Geom. xx. 269 l.ines drawn 
perpend ii'ular to the truiisvi'r.se axis, through the points 1), 1 )*, 
are called direct rices of the ellipse. 

3 . Dirccirix of ckctrodymmic action (of a given 
circuit) ; the inagnclic force tliic lo the circuit. 

x88i Maxwi;ll Elettr. 4 Magn. 11 . if, 7 Their resultant 
Is called by Ampere the dirccirix of tfic clcclrodynamic 
ac.tion. Ibid. 158 We .shall henceforth speak of the directrix 
.IS the magnetic fierce due to the circuit. 

t Dirextnre. Ohs. rare^^. [ltd. L. direct lira 
(in Vitr. a making straight or levelling), f. diiccG 
ppl. stem of L. dirigi^re to Direct.] 'I'he action 
of directing ; direction. 

<11677 Man I ON th'se. Peace Wks. 1871 V. ii. 167 T.eU by 
the fair dirccturc and fair invitation of God's providence. 

Direfol a. ff. Dire a, (or sb.) + 

-Fi'b.] Fiiaught with dire effects; dreadful, terrible. 

2583 Stubuls Anat. Abus. 1.(1879) 70 Except these women 
wc.'ire minded to. .folowe their direfull wayes in this cursed 
kind of.. Pride. 2590 Si'FNSF.h /'*. Q. 1. xi. 55 Whenas the 
dircfull feend .She .s.’iw' nut Mirrc..She nigher drcw._ 1804 
SiiAKS. 0 th. V. i, 38 ’ Tis some mischance, the voyce is very 
dircfull. 1634 hiii.TON Comns 357 The direfuf grasp Of 
savage hunger, or of savage heal. 1715-ao Pope I/rad i. 

I Achilles' wrath, lo Greece the direful soring Of woes un- 
numl)cr’d. 1781 GiimoN IMV. 4- /»’. II. xlii. 561 Their 
sincerity was attc.stcd by direful iiiinrccaiions. 18*5 J. 
N i(aioi..soN opera/. Mechanic 477 The direful effects of 
using lead in tfie manufacture of poiteiy. 1830 Mlki vale 
Rom. Emp. <18651 II. xi. 8 ProUigic!, of direful import. 

Hcncc Di’relUly adv., dreadfully, terribly ; 
Si'refaXneiiB, drcadfiilncss, tcrril)lencss. 

H1858 U.sSHKK Ann. (1658) 244 (’uriiu-s.. describes.. the 
direfuTlnc.sse of the tempest. 2756^- WARTON/i«. Po/eCl\\ 
The dirvfulne.ss of this pestilence is.. emphatically .set forth 
in I he.se few words. 2775 A .su, Direfully ( . . not much used). 
1845-6 Thkncii Huts. Lcit, Ser. 11. iv. 796 'I'hcsc convictions 
..men were loo direfully c.'irncst in (::irryirig..oiit. 2848 
'rn.\t KEHAY Can, Pair Ixii, He pa,s.scd the night direfully 
.sick in hi.s carriage. 

Direge, obs. form of Dihce. 

JJirekkare, obs. Sc. form of Director. 

Direly vdDi>*jli;, adv. [f. Dirk/i. + -LY 2,] In 
a dire manner; dreadfully; in a way that bodes 
calainily. 

1610 G. Fleicher Christ's Piet, iii, Scrcecli-owls dircly 
chant. 2830 Drayton Pasiid 4* Goliak ll«>, And of liis 
death he direly had forethought. 1633 P. Fi.ktchkr Purple 
1 st. XII. xxxix, Dircly he blasphemes. 2894 Campuell 
Theodric 131 A check in fr.atitic w.Tr's unfinished game, Yet 
dearly bought, and direly welcome, came. 2848 Thackeray 
/ 'an. Fair xxiv, .Some great catastrophe .. was likely direly 
to aflect MnvU-r G. 

tDire’lllptf ppl. a, Obs. [ad. T.. dirempt'US, 
pa. pple. of dtrimh'c to separate, divide, f. dir-, 
Di.s- I apart + empre f i take.] Distinct, divided, 
separate. 

1581 .Stow Eng. Chrm, Aij, (N.), Bodotria and Glota 
have .sundry pass.'iges into the .sea, and are clearly direnipt 
one from the other. 

tDire'mpt, v. Obs, [f. L. dirempt- ppl. stem 
of dinmUre \ sec prec.] trans. To separate, divide ; 
to break off. 

2586 J. Hooker Cirald. Irel. in Holin.sheil Chron. II. 52/1 
That if either part refused to stand to his arbitrement. 

60 * 
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the definitive strife micht be dirempted by sentance. sto 
'i’oMLissoN h\'uou's l)isp. *87 Leaves like Fig leaves Ji- 
rcinptcd iato three angles. 

Iwemption .<iire*mipn). Now rare^ [ati, 
L. liiyt'mpiidn em^ ti. of action f. dh imi^re to sepa- 
rate, (Hvicle.J A forcible separation or severance. 

16*3 Co^KKKAM, PiremptioHf a separ.Htioii. 1678 Hobbes 
Ptrajti. iii. 25 They cannot be parted except the Air or 
other matter can enter and fdl the space made by their 
iliicitiplion. 1874 C. E. Appleton in Life 4- Lit. Relici 
(1881) 159 I'he ciireinption of the two kinds of development 
may l)e jiovsihle to the individual. *876 Contemp. Rex\ 
XXVII. 9fioThe successive stages ..on the way through 
self-dircinption to the return unto self. 

b. spec. Forcible separation of man and wife. 

1644 Rp. Hall Cases (1650' 331 'I'he displeasure of 

the Canon law against such mairi.igcs is so high flowne, 
tlrnt no iessc can (.nkc it off then an utter diremption of 
them, n 1633 (fOUGK Comm. Heh. xiii. 4 Marriage.. ought 
not to be dissolved, hut by diremption, which is, by severing 
man and wife by death. 

Direnesfl (doio’mcsl [f. Dike a. i -nes.s.] 
The quality of l)eing dire or of dreadful operation. 

1605 .Smaks. Macb. v. v. 14 , 1 hauc supt full with horrors; 
DircncKse, familiar to niy slaughterous thought.^, Cannot 
once .start me. 1610 He.alp:y .V/. C Hie 0/ Cod 356 
'riismcgistus and Cauella averre tlie dircncsse of his (Mt r- 
cuiy’s) name. _ 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvik (185^) 45^ 
Direncss of this kind cannot daunt me. 

Diren^o obs. form of Dkuaion, to decide. 
tBire'ption. Ohs. [ad. L. direpHdn'im^ n. of 
action f. diripH^re to tear asunder, lay waste, snatch 
away, f. *//-, dis- asunder + rapTre to snatch, tear 
away; of. 16 th c. F. direption (Godef.V] 

1 . The sackiiijT or pilla!.;itig of a town, etc. 

(Iakdiner in Pocock* /i’rc. Ref, 1 . 1 . 1:8 Such as 
before dwelt in Rome, and in the direption lost their sub- 
st.ancc. 1536 niaLENPKN Cron. Scot. (1S21) I. i8z Calphur- 
nius, nochtwith-stauding thir direptionis, went forthwart 
with his army. i6i» Speko Hhi. Ct. Brit. vii. i. 191 'The 
whole Country by these continuall direptioiis, was vttcrly 
depriued of the staffe of food. 1660 CAroKN Bro^unrig 203 
The arrciirs . . rliic to him hefure the direption and deprae* 
d.ition. t8t8 C. S. Fahkr Am/*. Cnr/. (1844) 111 . 
i;n 'I’Jic direption and .spoliation of the Empire. 

2 . The action of snatchini; awny or dragging 
apart violently. 

1483 Cavton Cold. Leg. 76 2 For we haue not obeyed 
thy cvmandemcntis, thcrlure we hen betaken in to dyrep- 
« lm, raptyuyte, doth. 1350 Rai.i: Apol. vi A boiule iiidi.s- 
)lc by autoiitc of the 


piMisablc 


I churche, and a dyicpcion or 


by ^ . 

sackynge of mati imoiiy. 1813 C<k. kfba.m, Direption. a viu. 
I^*||l taking away. 1630 A.siimolr Chy$n. Collet t.^ AnanuM 
(o.l. 3) v33/-j( Of the conflict of the Eagle and the Lion .. 
ill- more Eagles, the shorter the Balt.'iile, and the direption 
of lilt Eyoii will more readily follow, a 1693 
Rxtfelais Ml. xlviii. 393 J iji'i. ption, tearing and retuling 
:i-.und I' of their loynts. 

t Direpti*ii 0118 , a. 0 />s. -•* [f. L.dinp/-7ts, pa. 
pple. of diriphe sec J^iukptjon) + -itiops (after 
sHneptitious)I\ Characterized by direption, plun- 
dering, or pillaging. Hence fDlreptitiously 
adv.. by way of pillaging or plundering. 

* 53 * R- Bowvkk in Slrypc Reel, Mem. I. xvii. 135 The 
grants surrcpcitluiisly and nireptitiuu.sly obtained. 

Diresioun, obs. form of Dkrisiox. 

Dirge (d^jd?.-, sb. Forms : o. 3-7 (8 -9 ///jZ.) 
dirige, (4-6 dir-, dyr-, dor-, -ige(e, -ygo, -ege, 
-egi, -egy, 6-7 dirigie). 6 Sc. dergie, (6-8 
drogy, drodgy, drudgy), 7 dirgio, 7-8 dirgee. 
7. 4derge, 5 dorche, dorge, 5 -6 dyrge, 6- dirge. 
[Originally dirige^ the first word of the 1 -alin an- 
tiphon Dirige^ Jhmine^ Deus mcus, in couspectu 
iuo viam me>tm * Direct, O ImtcI, my God, iny way 
in thy sight \ taken from Psalm v. 8.] 

1 . Ill the Latin rite : The first word of the anti- 
phon at Matins in the Office of the Dead, used 
as a name for th.at service ; sometimes extended 
to include the Evensong {Jf-'hcebo), or, according 
to Rock, also the Mass C^iequienC, 
azaa5 A Her. R. 22 Eftcr euesong anonrihl $>igge 9 ower 
IM.u.elio cucriche niht hwoii 3c hcoS ei.se ; butc 3if bit hco 
hoh’niht vor |»c faslc of nic lescuns |>ci kume 9 amorwcii, 
liiiiorc Cumplie,_ offer efier Uhtnong, .siggeS Dirige, mit preo 
p^.'ihncs, and mit )'rco Ie!x:uuA eucriche niht .sundcrliche . . 
ct Placebo 3e niuwcn .siiten vort Magnificat, and also ct 
Ihrigc. t S3S0 Sir Beucs 2902 Rcucs is ded in bataile par 
fore.. Hit is Heuei dirige! 1350 Giltfs {1870) 35 

Hr s.*;.'!! .sende furthe Jh: bedel to alle brcpcrcri and pe 
systcren, hat J/cy bien .at the derge of pc body. 1408 
E, E. lails (18B2) 15 Hrede & Ale to Spende aP 


894 

I and yearly gifts to a Priest to read Ma.sae or Dirieies for 
the weale of his .loule after hU decease. Selpkn 

. Tabte-T. (Arb.) 88 The Prieat said Dirgies, and twenty 
l)irgic.s at fourj^nre a piece comes to a Noble. 1711 C.-d/. 
Lett, to Curat 7 This Primer consisted of the very Kinic 
parts that the Popish I'rimer docs, vie. of MaCtins . . Dirige 
. . and such other Ecclesiastical Jargon. X846-7 Maskell 
Mon. Rit, 11 . xtz note, ‘i'he Office of the Dead (or Dirge), 
consi.sted of two parts : the Evensong or Vaspers : and the 
Matins. 1849 Ruck Ch. of Fathers 11 . 503 As the first 
j anthem at matins commenced^ with Dirige . . the whole of 
I the tiiorning'.s service, including the bia.s.s. came to lie 


designated 'a Dirige or Diige. z ^5 J. I*. Fowler in 
; Ripon Ch, .lets (Surtees) 83 hoie, ihe *Vigiiise Mortu- 
! oriim consisting of Vespers, called 'Placebo* .. and 
Matins, called * Dirige from its first antiphon, ' Dirige 
. Doinine etc. 

2 . transf. A song sung at the burial of, or in 
i commemoration of, the dead ; a song of mourning 
, or lament. Also^y. 

X3oo-ao UifNBAR Dregy 11 1 Heir eiidi.s Dunbaris Dergy 
to the King, hydand to lung in Stirling. X593 Siiaks. 
Lmr, j6i 2 Ancf now this pale swan in her watery nest 
' Ifegins the .sad dirge of her certain ending. 1638 Sm T. 

; IIkkuert Trav, (cd. 2) 228 Most memorable IxTltels; as 
' when Cras.sus lost his life. Valerian and others, occasioning 
i those dirgocs of the Roman Poets. 1635 FvLLtck Ch. fiist. 

'■ VI. 297 Miisick, which in some sort sung her own Dirige 
. . at the dissolution of Abbics. 1713 Pope in Guardian 
No. 40 In another of his pastorals, a shepherd utters a 
, dirge not much inferior to the former. 1814 Sco rr <y 
; isles If. i, Let mirth und music sound the airge of Care I 
i 18x9 .SfiKi.LCV Ode JVesi Wind il 9 Thou dirge Of the 
dying year. x8u Hr. Martinkau Ireland iv. 65 The 
; waves .. renewed their dirge with every human life that 
I they swept away. 1887 Rowen Virg. jEneid vi. 220 Dirge 
I at an end, the depart eef is placed in the funeral bed. 

I 3 . A funeral feast or carouse; cf. dirge-ah in 
I 4; quot. 1408 ill r. (.SV.) 

I ^ CX730 Burt Lett. X. Scott. (1754) 1 . 06S-9 (Jam.) Wine 
I is filled about as fast a.si it c.'in go round ; till there is hardly 
, II sober person among them . . This last homage they call 
' the Drudgy \_retui DredgyJ, but 1 suppose they mean the 
Dirge, that is, a service i^rformed lor a dead person. 
Vrtxyso in Herd Collect. Sc. Songs (1776) II. to (Jam.) 
But he was first hame at his atn ingle-side, And he helped 
' to drink liis ain dirgie. 

4 . attrih, and Comh.^ a.s dirge-man^ -mass^ -notCj 
‘priest \ dirgedike adj. ; also dirge-ale, an ale- 
drinking at a funeral (cf. quot. 1408 in ] > ; dirgo- 
groat, -money, money paid for singing the fiirgc. 
1587 Hakhlson England 11 . 1 (1877) 1. 32 'I'he .superfluous 
, numbers of . . chuich-utes, hclpe-ales, and .soulc-ales, called 
also "dirgC'ales . . are well dimini.shcd. 1584 Bkcon Dis- 
plaving i'ofish Mass Prayers, etc. (1S44) 258 Hav'C yc not 
well desened your *dirigc-groat and your dinner? X7«i 
.Strvi'f. Rtri. Mem. III. xii. 114 The piic.sts did not .seldom 
j quarrel uith their pai Ishtouers for .. dirge-j^roats and such 
. like: for that was the u.sual reward for singing m.iss for 
a s<jul 1516X Bi*. P.VKKUURST tnjumtions. Whether they 
vse to sing any nomber of ns.'ilmes, Mirige lyke at the 
Iniry.TlI of the dead? 18*7 Kkiile CV/r. J V/vr Restoration 
iii, One dirge-like note uf orphanhood and loss. x86b 
Lytton Sir. Story II. 91 Other dogs in the distant village 
. . l-'ayed in a dirge-like chorus. z8s4 J. Symmuns fF.schyluT 
Agnmcfunon 99 Why for Taixias woe, woe, woe? He has 
no ^dirgemen. 1563 87 Voxk A. ^ M. (1684) III. 544 To 
say a *Dirge Mas.s after the old cu.stom, for the Funeral 
of King Edw.ard. XS64 Brn’e/ EjcnMinat. Vou 

can be content *Dirige money be conuerted to prcacliyngc.s. 
<1x835 Mrs. Humans Swan 4- .Skylark Poems (187.O 553 
'The'^dirge-note and the song of festival. 154 . Dcf. FricstC 
Marriage 24 (.Slryjie Mem. I. Hi. 393] Mas.s-pricsts, "dirige- 
priests, chant ry-pr)est.s, sacrificing-pnests. 

Dirge, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To sing 
, a dirge over, commit with a dirge. 

A 1845 IIooo Loss Pegasus ii, Dirged by .Sea Nymphs to 
his biiny grave ! - A' 4 t' is far fr. Land 6a Waves over- 

surging her, Syrens a-dirgeing her. 

Dirgee, var. of Dtkzee, Anglo- /nd., tailor. 
Dirgeful (do'id,:;fiil), a. [f Dirue + 

: Mournful, full of lamentation, moaning, wailing. 
1787 Burns To Miss Cruikshftnkp Thou, amid the dirgeful 
sound, Shed thy dying honours round. 1794 Colkri doe 


dyryge. e 1 


, _ . - aite my 

Chron. Vilod, 2170 He continuede algate 


.. In doyng of masse, of derchc, & of almys-dcdc. 1494 
in Eng. Gtlds (1870) lyt When any Ilnxlcr or Siistcr of this 
(.liide is decc-ssed oute off this worlde . . y Steward of this 
Glide shall doo Ryiige for hym, and do to say a Placebo 
and dirige, w* a masse on y* morowc of Requiem. 1537 
Wkiothksluy Chron. (1875) 1 . 71 Allso a .solempne dirige 
.songen in cvciyc parishe churche in London. X539 Bp. 
Hiwkv Manual of Prayers in Three Primers Hen. VI ti 
4 W Df those old Jewish customs hath there crept into the 
church a custom to have a cerpiin sufTrage-s ibr the dead, 
called Dirige, of 1 )irige, the first anthem hereof ; hut by 
whom or when these suffrages were made, we have no sure 
evidence. Ibid. 4<,8 For this only cause h.ivc I also set 
forth m this Primer a Dirige ; of the winch the three first 
lessons arc of the miseries of mans iife ; the middle of the 
funeral of the dead corpse ; and the last three are of the 
last resurrection. xS9x Rpusstk M. Hubberd 453 They 
whilome used . . to . . I heir Diriges, their Trcntals, und 
thtir slirifts* 164^ KuoikHS NuMpHun 1^5 Oivc nioncyes 


Chaltcrton^ Soothed ^dly by the dirgerul wind. ^^1851 
Moir Poems, To a -wounded Plartnigan x, While the 
dirgeful night-breeze only Sings. 

t Dirgy (d^'Jdfji), a. rarer', [f. Dirge sb. c -v.] 
Of the nature of a dirge. 

1830 W. I’avlor German Poetry II. 47 How glumly 
.sowiies yon dirgy song ! lajfected archaism.) 

II Durheni* Also dirham, derham. [Arab. 

dirham^ dirhintf ad, L. drachmat Gr. dpox- 
' ^17 ; see Drachm. Formerly in It. diremo,’] An 
Arabian measure of weight, originally two-thirds 
of an Attic drachma (44-4 grains Iroy), now used 
with varying weight from Morocco to Abyssinia, 
Turkey, and Persia; in Egypt it is at present 
(1895) 1:1147 '661 Also a small silver 

coin of the same weight, used under the caliphs, 
and still in Morocco, where its value is less than ^d, 
English. 

1788 Gibbon Ded. ^ F. lit. V. 397 nott^ Elmacin . . com- 
pared the weight uf the be.At or common (raid dinar, to the 
drachm or dirhem uf Egypt. x%|o W. Irvino Mahomet 
xxxix. (X85A 190 Omar Ibn At Hareth declares that Ma- 
homet, at nis death, did not leave a golden dinar nor a 
silver dirhem. >87* £. W. Robertson Hist, Ess. 3 In 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Barbary and Arabia, the Dirhem, 
a.s a. standard of weight, continue.s at the present day to be 
divided into ifi killos, or car.'it.n, and 64 grains, loid, 48 
note. 'I'he drachma of Constantinople . . the original of (he > 


I Egyptian dirhem. 1885 Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) III. 3^ 
I nuw adjudge him the sum of ten thousand dirham.s. 

I DirhombdiMdrOll (dsirFtnb^ihrdr^n;. Cryst. 
I (See quot., and 1.) 

! 1878 Gurney Crysialhgr. 66 The dirhombqhcdron is a 

double six-sided pyramid, whose faces are similar isosceles 

‘ 7 |^ 5 Siri*bltory. Obs, [ad. I., diribitoritm, f, 

j diriberi to distribute, f. dir^, dis asunder. + habere 
I to hold.] (See quot.) 

1658 B1.0UNT Ciessitgr., Diribiioryt a place wherein Soul- 
dk-rs arc numbered, mustered, and receive their pay; A 
place where the Romans gave Uieir voyces. 

DiritfO (di’ridji), obs. and historical f. DiROt:. 
t Dingant (di'rid^dnt'), a, and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
dirigent-em, pr. pple, of dtrigTre to Dirkct.J 

A. adj. 1 . 'Ehat directs, directing, directive. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 359 impcraiit only, not 

elicient ; dirigent, not exequent, as your School-mcn loue 
to speak. 

2 . Pharm, Formerly applied to certain ingre- 
dients in prescriptions which were held to guide 
the action of the rest. 

185X 60 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 

3 . Ceom. .See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Le.v. Techn. G.), The dirigent line in 
geometry is that along which the line describenl is carried 
111 the gciit ration uf any figure. 

B. sb. 1 . *=l)lJtKCTOR I. 

X756 T. Amorv Life Bunek (1770) I. xiii. 45 You will be 
the guide and dirigent of all my notions and my days. 

2 . Pharm. A dirigent ingredient: cf. A. 2. 

1854-67 C. A. HarklsD/VV. Med. Tcrminol. 217 Dirigent^ 

that constituent in a prescription which directs the action 
of the a.ssuciated suEstaiices. 

3 , Gcom, A dirigent line : see A. 3. 

1706 Phillh’S (ccl. Kerjicy), Dirigent. the I-ine of Motion 
.along which, the Dcscribent T.inc or .Surface Is c.'irr^-'d in 
the Genesis or I’roduction of any plain or .solid Figure. 
Z796 in Huttos Math. Diet, 

Dirigible (di'rid5tb*l), <z. Also 7 derigiblo, 
9 dirigeablo. [ad. L. type *dJrigibil-iSf f. dJrig- 
rVtf to Direct, Cf. mod.F. dirigcable.l Capable 
of being directed or guided. 

1581 Lambarde liiren. 1. x. (1588) 62 It would avayle 
greatly to the furtherance of the Service, if the Dedimus 
Potest atem to giue these Oaths were dirigible to the 
( ices (and none other). 1649 Bi>. Reynolds t/osca vii. 119 
The proper cnnclu.sions dcducible from these principles, 
and derigihle unto those end.s. 1688 Nuuris Theory Ltm’ 
11. i. 63 Why love as Dirigible is made the subject of 
Morality rather than understanding. 1833 Hamil- 

ton Discuss, (18^2) 1 37 Intellectual operatiuns .. in so far 
an they were dirigible, or the subject of laws. x88i Sat. 
Rn>. LI. XI 0/1 For eighteen years .. no attempt w*as made 
to render bulhxms dirigible. 1884 Cas.w/Ts Fnm. Mag. 
764 'f be balloon was dirigeable. 1887 St. fas'. Gaz. 23 Sept. 
5 A greater speed than li.'is yet been .'itt.'iined by any other 
dirigible torpedo. 

Dirigo-motor ((li rigt7,mi?«i‘tf]fi), a. Physiol. 
[irreg. f. L. du'ig- stem of dirigire to Dirkct t 
Motok.] That both produces and directs muscular 
motion. 

1855 K. Spkncer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1 . i. iii. 49 Each 
efferent nerve i.s a dirigo-motor agmit. 

Diriment (di*riment), a. [ad. L. dinment-etn, 
pr. pplc. of dirimtfre to separate, interrupt, frus- 
trate : see Diremft. Cf. F. dirimant that nullifies 
(n marriage}.] That renders absolutely void ; nulli- 
fying; chiefly in diriment impediment ^ one that 
rentiers marriage null and void from the beginning. 

1848 J. Waterw'Orth Councit of Trent P- ccxxv. The 

Church having authority to establish . . new essential and 
diriment impediments of matrimony. x^S Contemp. Ra'. 
XXVI. 423 There i.s another diriment impediment which 
has lately attracted more than ordina^ attention. 1888 
Ch, Times 2 Mar. 179 In England .. marriages, not hindered 
by a diriment impediment, are valid wherever solemnised. 

tDiTity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. diritds^ f. dimts 
fell, DiiiK.J Direncss, dreadfulncss. 

Hooker 6Vr;«. Pride v. Wks. 111 . 794 So unappeas- 
able U the rigour and dirity of his corrective justice. 1613 
Cix.'K£RAM, Diritie. cruel tie, fierccnes-se. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr, X7ai-x8oo in Baxlky. 

Dirk (ddjk), sb. Forms : 7 dork, 7-9 dork, 
(7 durke), 8- dirk. [Origin unknown. Found 
in 1602 spelt dorkf then common from second half 
of 1 7th c. as durh ; the spelling dirk was adopted 
without authority in Johnson^s Diet. 1755, app* 
from the falling together of f>, izr, in £ng. pro- 
nunciation ; cf. Bttrmahy Birmah^ dirt^ durt^ etc. 
Although early quols. and Johnson^s explanation 
suggest that the name was Gaelic, there is no such 
word in that language, where the weapon is called 
biodag, O'Reilly's duir€ '\% merely the 18th c. 
English word spelt Irish-fashion. 

The suggestion has been offered that the word may be the 
Da. Dirk, familiar form of the personal name Diedertb. 
which name, in Ger, dietrich. IM, dierker (Bremen Wb.), 
Da. dirik. dirk. Sw. dyrk. is actually given to a pick-lock ; 
but besides the difficulty that dirk is not the original form 
of the English word, no such sense as 'dagger' belongs to 
the continental word. If of continental onein, the earliest 
{ovvsidork might possibly be a soldier's or sailor's corruption 
of Du.. Da., 5w. dolkt Onr, r/o/rA, dagger.) 

1 . A kind of dagger or poniard : spec. a. The 
dagger of a Highlander, fb. *A small sword or 
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flagger formerly worn by junior naval officers on 
duty.* Smyth Sailor's IVord bk, {Obs,). 

i6m Form ^ atu-imi trial by bat til in Nicholson and 
Burn's Hist. iFestmonlatul (1777) 1 . 596 HOte^ Two Scotch 
daggers or dorks at their girdles. 7 16. . Robin blood ^ 
Bijigar It. 90 (Ritson) 1795 I. xo6 A drawen durk to his 
breast. i 60 o G. IIickes Spirit of Popery 36 Armed men, 
wlio. .fell upon them with Swords and Durkes. g68x Coi.vit. 
Whip Suppiic, (169$) 4 Some had Halbards, some had 
Durks, Snme had crooked swords like I'urks. Kam.say 
Teort, A//V. (1733) I. 7 With durk and pistol oy his side. 
a S740 T. Tickkll imit. Prophecy Ntrvus 39 1 he shield, 
the pistol, durk, and dagger. 1746 Rep. Cona, Sir J. Cope 
184 Some few of their Nfen. .arm'd only with Durk, Sword, 
and Pistol. 17M Johnson, Dirk^ n kind of Dagger used 
in the Highlan^of Scotland. 1786 Burns Rarnest Cry ^ 
Prayer xvii, Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt. An* durk an’ 
pistol at her belt, She'll tak the .streets. 3794 — Let to J, 
Johnson 7 Feb. Wks. 1857 IV. 58, I have got a Highland 
dirk, for which I have great veneration, as it once was the 
dirk of Lord Bal merino. 1806 Gazetteer Stotl. Introd. 15 
The Highland durk is certainly an imitation of the Roman 
short dagger. i8aa T. Fi.int Lett. Amer. ni The dirk 
has a pointed blade, four or five inches long, with a small 
handle. It is worn within the vest, by which it is com- 
pletely concealed. 1830 Scott DemonoL x. 396 We saw the 
dirk and broadsword of Rorio Mhor. x8« Markyat P. 
Simple iv, I. .wrote another fletlcr] asking tor a remittance 
to purchase dirk and cocked hut. 1839-^ W. Ik vino 
IVol/ert's R, (1855) 193, 1 pocketed the purse . . put a dirk 
in my bosom, girt a couple of pi-^tols round my waist. x88i 
JowKTT Thmyd, I. 16a I'he high l.ind Thracians, .arc inde- 
pendent and carry dirks. 

2. Conib.^t&dirk-hilt i dirk-likez!^\,\ dirk-hand, 
the hand that grasps the dirk ; dirk-knife, a larf^c 
clasp-knife with a dirk-shaped blade. 

X837 Tajckhart xli. (iRjp) V. 340 Its bottom is of 
glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye the while 
upon the dirk hand of his companion. ^ 1851 D. Wii.son 
Prch, Ann. (1863) li. iv. vi, 347 Ivoi'y dirk-hilts elegantly 
turned and vvrought by the hand. 

2>irk (dork), V. [f. prcc. sb.] l/at/s. To stab 
with a dirk. 

AX689 W. Ci.Ei.ANn Poems (1697) 13 For a misobliging 
word She’ll durk her neighbour o'er the board, /bid. 15 
Had it not been for the Life-guard She would have dnrkt 
him. x8o8 J. Bartow Columh. vii. 356 They . . Wrench off 
the Imyonet and dirk the foe. t8xa Scott A'/a’^V in', ‘ I 
thought of the Rulhvens th.nt were dirketl in their ain house.’ 
x8^ R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxvii. 88 With a fair prospect 
of being Ktrip)ied and dirked. 

Birk.e, -noss, obs. fF. Dark, -nrss. 

Dirl, Sc. and north, dial. [Allied to Sc. thirl 
to pierce, to Thrill, and to Drill. It is not a 
simple phonetic development of since M does 
not become d in the north ; but it seems to be cine 
to some onomatopoeic modification.] 

1. trans. To pierce, to thrill ; to cause to vibrate, 
cause a thrilling sensation in by a sharp blow. 

1513 I see Dirmno vbl. sb. below], x^ Rannatyne MS, 
in Sibb.*ild Citron. Scot. /Wtry (180-2) 111 . 336 (Jam.) Young 
Pirance. . Was dirlit with lufe of fair Mcricliaiie. i8a6 ' 1 *. 
Wii.son Pifnian's Pay (1872) 8 (Norihumb. (llo.ss.) Thy 
tongue . . dills niy lug like wor .smilit's hammer. 1837 
T.0WKI.1. Lett. (18(^4) T. 23 But she, alas ! my heartstring.s 
dirls. 1871 P. fl. Waddell Psalms 4 Hums o' the siller. . 
diriiii the lug an* wauk’nin the heart, xtea Northumbld. 
Gloss, s. V., 'To ‘dirl the elbow’ i.s to .strike the sensitive 
bone of (hat p.ai-t— the ‘funny bone’, a.s it is called. 

2. intr. To vibrate as when pierced or sharply 
struck, or in response to sound ; to have a thrilhii|r 
sensation, to tingle. 

1715 Ram.>;ay Christ's Kirk 11. 7 Meg Wallet wi* her pinky 
ceil Oart I.awrie’s heart-string dirlc. 1790 Burns Tam o' 
Shanter 124 He screw'd tlic pipes and gart them .skirl, Till 
roof .and rafters .‘i* did dirl. ^1x835 Hocc Rine^an 4- May 
j8 'J'hough . . the incrio gar all the greenwood dirl. 1869 
l.OHsdale Gloss, t Dirl^ to tingle, or thrill with pain, the 
sensation being the result of a blow or other violence. 1884 
NugiO Ecclis. I. 26 When 1 smash the table till it dirls. 

b. To produce a vibrating sound; to ring. 
x8a3 Galt R. Gilhahe I. 131 (Jam.) Twisting a rope of 
straw round his horse's feet, that they might not dtrl or 
make a din on the stones. 189a Northumbld. Gloss. y Dirl, 
to produce a deafening or a painful vibration. ‘ Hear hoo 
the win's doHin ’. 

Hence Bi-rling vbl. sb. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis xii. vii. 97 'J’he pane vanyst aU 
clenc. .as thocht it had bene Bota uyritng or a litill stbnd. 
x8xo Cromek Nithsdali Song App. 334 (Jmn.) {The 
Brownie] keeping the servants awake at nigtiLs with ihc 
noisy dirling of its elfin flail. 

Birl, sb. Sc. and norlh. dial. [f. Dirl A 
thrill or vibration, with or without sound ; a thrill- 
ing effect or sensation ; a tremulous sound. 

1785 Burns Death 4- Doctor Hornbook xvi. It ju.st play'd 
dirl on the bane, But did nae inair. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvii, ‘ A’body has a conscience . . I think mine’s n.s weel out 
o' the gate as niaist folk’s are ; and yet it's just like the 
noop ol my elbow, it whiles geu a bit dirl on a corner.’ 
<837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. vi. iii. (1848) 330 Successive 
.s’imultaneous dirl of thirty-thou.sand muskets shouldered. 
s86a Hislop Prm. Scot. iB An elbuck dirl will lang play 
thirl. X878 Cumbld, Gloss, y Dirl, a tremulous sound. 

Birt (dut), f A Forms; 4-5drit,dryt,dritt(e, 
dryte, {4 dryit), 5 drytt, 5-6 dyrt(e, 5-7 dupt, 
5- dipt. [By metathesis from ME. dril, not known 
in OE. ana prob. a. ON. dril neuter, excrement 
(mod. Icel. dritr masc., Norw. drill); cf. also 
MDu. drele, Du. dreel, FI. drifs^ drets excrement : 
see Drite v.’\ 


1. Ordure ; Excremert t b. 

a x3eo Cokaygne 179 in £. E, P. (1862) 161 Seuc ^erc in 
.swinc-is driite He mot wade. 1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) 
V. 295 (Miitx.) Ureync and driltc. 1388 Wvclik Phil. iii. 8 
All thingis .. Y denie as drit, rx38a toordls] ihai Y wynne 
Crist. X398 Trevlsa Barth. De P, R. xviii. v. (1495) 752 
The lambe hath blacke dyne. CS440 i^romp. Parrt. 132/2 
Dryte. .doonge, menla, stertus. CX460 Tenvneley Afyst. 
(Surtees) 194 The dwillys durt in thi herd, Vj'le fals tratur ! 
X56X Hollybush l/osn. Apoth. 13 b, Take whyle dpggcs 
dyrte thre unces. 1644 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, v. xii. 406 
Some count a Jesting lie. . like the dirt of oysters^ which . . 
never stains. 2830 Marryat Khtg^s Own xxvi, It’s the 
iialur of cats always to make a din in the same place. 

2. Unclean matter, such as soils any object by 
adhering to it ; filth ; esp. the wet mud or mire of 
the ground, consisting of earth and waste matter 
mingled with water. 

a xysa Sarntun vii. in R. E, P. (1862) 2 |)i fclle wi|»-ouic 
nis hot a .sakke ipudrid ful wi)* drit and ding, a xjoo Ten 
Commandm. ci ibid. 16 pc ful drittc of grundc. 14.. Sir 
lieucs 1196 (MS. M.) He..trcdithhymvnder hw fete In the 
dine amyddus the strctc. 1577 B. Googb Heresbach's 
Hnsb. III. (1506) 151 b, The .Swine, .dclighteih . . to wallow 
in the durt. xj^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 80 How .she 
waded through the durt to plucke him off me. x6ix Bihlk 
/. v/i. lyii. 20 The troubled sea . . whose waters c.'ist vp niyrc 
.and dirt. t66i Pepys Diary 29 May, The sjioiling of my 
clothes and velvet co.at with dirl. x6^ Penn No Cross ii. 
$ 10 Poor Mortals ! But living Dirt ; made of what they 
tread on. 1684 Bl-nyan Pilgr. 11. 64 “I'ho Dirt will .sink to 
the bottom, and the W.itcr come out by itself more clear. 
1781 CowpKR Gilpin 189 me scrat>e the dirt away 'I'liat 
hangs upon your face. 1853 Mr.s. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xi. 95 Now comes my master . . .'incl grinds me down into 
the very dirt ! 1878 Huxley Physioer. 131 The muddy 
matter in these .streams is merely the dirt washed from the 
roofs of the housc.s and the stones of the .street. Mod. Dirt 
is only matter in the wrong place. 

b. Jig^. As the type of anything worthless : cf. 
the phrase fdthy lucre. 

>357 Eay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 771 pey scllyn 
.sowlys to .saL'inas for a lylyl worldly diyt. rxaSo Wvtui- 
ICks. (i88u) 68 Bisebopis, munkis it chanons silleu . . trewe 
prcchyngc for a lilil .stynkyng luuk or dril. c 1679 R. DirKK 
To Dtyden on Tr. 4 Cr. (R.^ You finiiul it dirl, but yuu 
h.Tvc made it gold. 1700 I)i 5 Foe Capt. .Singleton xix. 
(1840)329 The wc.nUh..was all like* dirt under my feel. 
X734 Poi'K Ess. Man iv. 271^ Is yellow dirt the passion of 
thy life? X753 A. Mi i<mYorayx./«» 7 >v//.No. 42 F i Ever 
.since . . (^onvcnicncc stamped an irn.’iginary Value upon 
yellow Dirt. 

c. A scornful name for land (as a possession'. 

x6oa Skaks. Ham. v. ii. 90 ’Tis a Chowgh ; but as I say 

spacious in the possession of dirt. 16x0 Bi-aum. 8: Fi.. 
.Scornful Lady 1. ii, Your brother’s house is big enough ; 
and to .say truth, he has t<Mi much land ; bang it, dirt ! 

d. Applied abusively to pttrsons. 

c 1300 Havelek 6B2 Go horn swithe, fule, dril, cherl. 1658 
('leveland Rustick Rampant Wk.s. (1687) 457 'J'lial Dirt 
of a Captain . . had butchered the English Patriarcli. 1871 
C. Giuiion Lack 0/ Gold Arc you to turn your back on 
them like the dirt they arc? H zu. Cxtsiu Manx/mtu 
11 . xi. 88 I hale the nasty dirts. 

3. Mud; soil, earth, mould ; brick-earth, co/loi/. 

^ 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 1 *. 26 A Fort or Bl-xkado (if 
it merit to be called so) made of Dirt. 2709 Steeli://'<t//i’** 
No. 49 f 10 As Infants ride on .Sticks, build Houses in Dirt. 
1795 Windham .Sb. J*arl. 37 May (18x2) I. 270 Children, 
who had surrounded a twig with a quantity of dirt, would 
think that they had planted a tree. 18*3 P. Ni(:hoi,scin' 
Pract. Build. 344 Place Bricks, being iinadc of clay, with 
a mixture of dirt and other coarse materials .. are . . weaker 
and more brittle. C.Mi.iN N. Amer. hul. (1844) I. x. 

77 Throwing up the dirt from each excavation in a little 

f nle. 2889 Farmer Diet, Amer. 202/2 The gardener fills 
lis flower-pots with dirl. 

b. Alining, quarrying, clc. Useless iii.iterinl, 
rubbish ; the vegetable soil comprising a Dirt-hkt). 

2790 Kikwan Geol. Ess. 308, 3 feet of cold, under which 
is a bad sort, called dirt, and ag.Tiii, 2 feet of coal. i86t 
J. W. URqUHART V. 130 The common quali- 

ties [of copper) give off a great deal of foreign niaiicr known 
as ‘dirt 2884 Chesh. Gloss., Dirts, salt-making term. 
Cinders and ashes left after fuel is consumed. 2885 l^yelC s 
' JUem. Geol, .A stratum called by quarry men ' tbu dirt 
or ' b!.Tck dirt', was evidently an ancient vegetable soil. 

C, The material from which a metallic ore or olhcr 
valuable substance is separated ; esp. the alluvial 
deposit from which gold is separated by washing ; 
= Washdirt. 

1837 Dqh vhwick Cali/ortiia i2o(B.irtlctl), In Califoniia, 
‘dirt’ is the universal word to signify the Mibslnncc dug ; 
earth, clay, gravel, or lo«>sc slate. The uiincrH talk of rich 
din and poor dirl, .md of strijiping off so m.Tny feet of ' lop 
dirt ’ before Belling to ‘pay-dirt ’, the latter tneaiiing dirt 
with so much gold in it that it will pay to di|^ it up and 
wash it. 2890 Bolurewooo Miner's Right xiv. 142 We 
were clean worked out. .liefore many of our neighbours at 
Greenstone (jully were half d<Nie with their dirt. 

4. The quality or stale of being tlirty or foul ; 
dirtiness, foulness, uncleanness in action or speech. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 338 'I’ho .doth and dirt 
of the inhabitant.s. 2789 Mrs. Piozxi Journ.^ /'ranee I. 
144 Literature and dirt had long l>een intimately ac- 
quainted. xSsjr C. G. Gordon Lett. III. 141 I'he 'Jurkish 
steamer . . was in a beastly .state of dirt. x87a F.. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. ii. 16 The dirt, darkness, and savagery of 
the town. 

b. Meanness, sordidncs.s. 

stes F LETCHER Noble Cent. 111. i. Our dunghill breeding 
and our durt. 2746 Melmoth Pliny \u. xxix (R.), Honours, 
which are thu.s sometimes thrown away upon dirt and 
infamy ; which such a ra.scal . , had the assurance both to 
accept and to refuse. 


5. a. dial. * Dirty* weather. 

2836 Marry AT Three Cult, iii, Shall we have dirt ? 2876 
Whitby Gloss,, Dirt, a weather term for min or snow. 
‘ Wc'ic likely to have some dirt.’ 

b. Alining. Inflammable gas which constitutes 
‘ foulness* in a mine ; -n F i«k-T),nmp. 

1832 Examiner 765/1 We examined if there was any dirt 
(inflammable air). 2852 Gweiinwell CoaNrade Terms 
Northumb. 4 Diirh. 23. x8^ Northumbld. Gloss., Dirt ,. 

I is also used to express foul-atr or firedamp in a nit. 

I 6 . l*htasc.s. t a. To fall to dirt : to lall to the 
! ground, to come to nothing; so to be all in the 
\ dirt, to lay all in the dirt, and tlie like. Obs. 

2546 .St, Papers Hen. VI 1 1 , XI. iHi To the which wc 
will ill no wise agree, but wil rather layc all in the durt. 
1657 North's I'lntanh, Add. J.ives (1676) a8 Here 
•Saludin wa.s haudsoniely beat to dirt. 2656 Bkamhall 
Consecr. Bps, vi.*x48 Mr. Mason «uiueesc(l the poorc Fable 
to durt. 2687 Pepvs Diary 19 Fe!>., Our discourse of pctice 
is all in the dirt. 2670 Makvi';i.i. Corr. cxli. Wks. 187s 5 
II. 315 \Ve lie.-ird them * pro forma *, but all falls to dirt. 

b. To cast, throlo, or fling dit t : to asperse any 
one with scurrilous or abusive language. 

264a Sir E. Derinc; Sp. on Relig. i Cast what dirt thou 
wilt, none will stickc on me. <1645 Howi-i.i. Lett. (1650) 
II. 63 Any .sterquilhiious raskall is licenc'd to throw dirl in 
the faces of .<iovcnuBn princes in open printed language. 
2655 Fuller Ch. nisi. ix. vii. ig 'I'hc best of men . . arc 
more careftill to wa.sh their own faces, then biisie to throw 
durt on other. s. x<^8 B. R. l.etter /'op. /'riemls j 'Tis 
a blessed I.ine in Matcbi.avel — If durt enough be thrown, 
some will slick. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. 11. 11 Fling 
dirt enough, and sonic will stick. 2738 Pope Fpil. Sat. it. 
145 To me they meant no hurt, But 'twas my Guest at 
whom they threw the dirt. 

c. 7'o eat dirt : to submit to degrading ircat- 
incnt. Proverb. ‘ Every man must e.it a peck of 
dirt before he dies * : see Peck. 

Farrar J. Home ix. Lord FiUur.se .. made up for 
the dirt which they had been eating by the Kplendour of his 
entertainment. 1890 Sat. Rn*. 18 Oct. 463/2 In limes uf 
revolution n good many peeks of dirt have to be eaten. 

d. To cut dirt : to take one’s departure. In; off. 

U.S. slang. 

2819 Ncsiro Farmer s. v. Cut), He ciil dirl and run. 
ILm.iiu kton Sam .Slick in I'.ug. (Bartlett), 'J'he w.Ty 
the cow cut dirt. 1853 H c.\fcrfi .S’cenes (Farmer), Now you 
cut dirt, atid don't let inu sec you here again. 

7. at/rib. and Comb. a. all rib., ‘ of or for dirt 
as dirt-hand, -ho.x, -car, -carl, cone, floor, -heap, 
-pdld, -.pot, -slrcitk, etc. 

x86o 1 VNUAi.i. Giac. 1. xi. 68, I eould sec .. I be looped 
Milt bands of tbfi Kl.n ie.r. 28^ G. F. Wkilut Ice Age 
N. Amer. i«> Neither moulins nor regnbir dirt-banils are 
present. *884 Health /C.m'iH’. Catfd, 55/2 Man-bole Cover 
for sewers, with dm bbn.ks uiitl fixefl "Dirt Boxes. 1870 
Emerson 4 Solit, vi. ivo Tbc railroad "dirt-cars arc 
gootl excavators, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. The 
dirt-carl *,or cart which removes street sweepings, would, 
in London, he. called n *dust-cai t*. x86o 'I'yndai.l Glat\ 1. 
ii. 18 Here arc .also ** dirt-ctmc.s ’ of the largest si/e. 2858 
1 \ CAiaw'Kicitr Autifhioit. xxx. 471 We walked on Mirl 
floors for carpets, sat on benches for chairs. 186a Bunv.^n 
Holy War Advt. to Rdr.. John stich ’dirl-heap never 
was. 2709 Swift 7 *. Tub Apol., Do they think sindi 
a building is to he battered with Mirt-pdlet.s? 1856 Kahk 
Aref, E.\pl. II. xi. 113 Coming nearer, you see that the 
Miri'SiKHs arc perforations of the snow. 2864 Lowi.1.1. 
/'ircsidc Trav. 47 Clcannc.ss, incap.'ibic of moral dirt spot. 
i860 '1 Vndall Glue. M. viii. 2G7 The only trace of the mo 
rainc.s is a broad ‘^dirt-streak. 

b. instrumental, as dirf'h'smcared, -born, 

-grimed, -incrusted, -rotten, -smirched, mljs. 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr. 4 (>. \ . i. 23 Dirt-rotten livers, w-heeriiig 
lungs. 2754 J. .Siiewbeakk Matriunmy (1766) J . 7>i It is the 
Di:vil to have to do with such diit-h.-irn Fellows. 1838 
Dk kkn.s O, Twist I. l.>irt-l •••smeared walls. 1886 f. R. 
Ji KiEMK /dlf Thoughts (i6::o) 74 J.iltle dirt-griined brats, 
trying to play in the noisy courts. 

c. objective, as Djut-k.vtkr, -eati.nu, flinging, 
-Icroing, -thro^ver. 

s8sg .Metropolis 11 . 733 The very hisf of dirt-throwers 
thereof [of the Canongati-j. 18x4 II esfm. Rci'. 1 1 . 467 This 
is done by as.snnii»tion and dirl-tlinging.^ /bid., Cicrc 
divides the. . Dirt-flinging argumrnr into sixteen species. 

d. .SjK'cial combs. : dirt-board (stfc quot.) ; 
dirt-faHt a., stuck fast in the dirt ; dirt-foar, -od 
a., dirt-gabord (see quota.) ; dirt-roller, a roller 
in a cotton-spinning machine for removing dirt ; 
dirt-soraper, a road-scraper ; .also a grading-shovel 
used in grading or levelling up ground ; dirt-weed 
(sec qtiols.). Al.'^o DtRi’-rtEi), -cheap, etc. 

2874 Knimit Ditf. M»\h., Diridoard [in carriage), a 
)x)ard for wartling off earth from the axle-arm. A entto- 
plaie. 1508 Kknnbdik Ftyting vk Dunbar 33 *l)irtfnst 
denreh. 2767 Me.ston Poems 131 (Jam.) He trembl'd, and, 
which wa.s a token Of a “dirt-fear, look'd dun aei docken. 
27Ra W. Hamilton Wallace x. aso (Jam.) 'J'he Bishop of 
St. Andrews.. Who would not Wallaec' coming there abide, 
Was so "dirt-fear’d, even for all Scotland wide, 2867 Smyth 
.bailors Word-hk., * Dirtgahard, a large ballast-lighter. 
7218*5 Fohby Voc.E. Anglia, * Dirt-weed, Chenopodium 
viride, an exprcs.sivc name for what generally grows on 
dunghills or other hc.Tps of dirt. i88a Miller Plant-n, 
36/2 Dirt-weed, or Dirty Dick, Cheuopodinm album. 

Dirt, V. Also 6-7 durt. [f. Dirt sb. Sec 
also the earlier strong vb. Drite.] trans, Tti 
make dirty or foul ; to defile or pollute with dirt ; 
to dirty, to soil. 

a 2587 Foxb a, 4 iV. (1596) 7582 Riding in hi.s long gownc 
downe to the horse heels . . dirted vp to the horse beflic. 
2621 Barry Ram- Alley 1. it, How light he treads For dirtiiig 
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his silk st(M;kinffs ! x66o Ft i.i kk J//U 7 Contempi. (i 66;0 8o I 
For fiar to dirt the soItj> of their shoes. 17*7 T’A. f 'ar. 
SuhjWts ill Swift’s Wks. 1755 II. 1. .ia6 111 company is like 
a doij, who ilircs lho.se most whom he loves liesl. i8a6 
Lamii /.rVA ((888) 11 . 149 Don't thumb and dirt tlie iKwk.s. 
1833 |. II- Nkwman Lett. (1891) 1 , ^86 Sitting down on the 
as^.s. . which arc so dry as not to dirt. 

I Icnce Bi'rting vbl. sb. 

IMS i^CRcivALL Dici.t £nlotliulutat durting, fouling 
witli diirt, luiawentuiH, 

Birt-bod. Ceol. A strntnm consisting of an- 
cient vegetable mould ; spec. A bed of dark bitu- 
minous earth containing the stumps of trees, 
occurring in the lower Turbeck sciies of the Isle 
of Portland, and overlying the Portlaiul oolite. 

18*4 T. Wkbs'i kr in Ciol. Trans. (1829) II. 42 A bed 
about one fool thick, consisting of a dark-brown substance, 
and containing much earthy lignite ; this hed is very re- 
lu.'irk.-xble and extends all through the north cud of the Isle 
of Forilaud . . It is called by in^e t|uarrymcn ibe /)i>/Av/. 
1636 llucKtANii xviii. 8 3. (i8sB) 457 A .single stump j 
roiUcil ill the dirt-bed in the Isle of Pot tland. 1851 Richaku- I 
SON GVo/. (1855) 397 A mass of bitiimiiioiis earth, called the 1 
* dirt-bed which is an ancient vegetable soil, containing 
numerous trunks of fossil trees, standing erect at a height 1 
of from one to three feet, w'ith their summits jagged- | 

Dirt-bird. A local name of tlic skua. j 

corarius enpUaitiS^ called also Dirty Allan ; | 
also of the green woodpecker, Gecimts inHiHs. i 
1847-78 Hai-ciw., Dirt-bird, the woo<lix.*cker. North. J 
1885 isW'AiNsoN Drmu Names Brit. Birds 100 (Irecn Wood- 
pecker. .The constant iteration of its cry hclorc min (which 
brings out the itisei:is on which it feeds) gives it the names 
Rain bird . . Dirt bird, .Storm tvjck. ibiti. vio Richardson’s 
Skua {Stcrcorarius crefiidatux) . . from the vulgar opinion 
that the gulls arc muting, when, in reality, they are only 
disgorging fish newly caught. Dirt bird (Dundrum Ray) 

. . Dirty ailan or auliii . . Dung bird. 1886 VV. Rkockik L%'g. 

^ Su/erst. Durham 1 .Several species of small birds arc 
confounded under the . . title of ‘dirt binls', becau.se they 
sing on the appro.-ich of rain. 

Dirt-oheap doMtitJ/:])', a. {^idv. [See Chkai* 
a. 6 .] As cheap a.s diit ; exceedingly cheap. Hence 

Dirt-cheapneu. 

i8at Bloiho. Mag. V'llf. fn6 Dirt-cheap, indeed, it w.-is, 
as Well it might. X849 DnrkENS Dav. xxii, Five bob 
.. and dirt-cheap. x8^ Pall Mall G. isfjOct. 5^1 It appears 
likely that November will bring an .alteration in that dirt- 
c(ieapnc.ss of money of whicti brokers and bankers now 
complain. x886 H. F. \.VMex^\i. Under itoo Fig Troe.s 102 
rn do it cheap, that I will, . . dirt chc.ap. 1891 T. Hakuy 
Tess i, I w.as no more than the commonest, oirt cheapest 
feller in the [•.'trish. 

DiTt.dauber. , 

+ 1 . v)ne who daubs or pla.sters with dirt or mud ; | 
a maker of cob-walls ; also, a term of abn.se. Ohs, 
f 15x5 Cock Lorcll's />'. (Percy Soc.) 5 Here is .. patrycke 
pcuys^c a conyngc dyitc dauber, Worshypfull wardayii 
of slouciis In. 11^3-87 Fo.xi-; ^ M. (1596) 533/1 A man 
would iliiiike him some dirtibauliers sonne. 1630 j. Tavlor 
(W ater P.) yacke-a-Leut Wks. 1. 115/a Vntylmg houses .« 
to .. the profit of Plaistercrs, and Dirtdawbers, the game of 
(llasiers, Joyners, Carpenters, 'rylers and Bricklayers. 1^7 
TKAri* Comm. Bristles 47a The.'-e arc the dcvil-s dirt- 
dawhers, that teach such doctrine. 

2. A specie of sand-wasp ; « Daubeh 

1844 Gossu in Zoologist II. 582 'lliese were the nests of 
dirt-daubers, 

Di*rt-6ater. One who cats dirt : see nc.\t. 

x8oa BiiDUciiis IlygSia Viii. 70 The dirt-calers of the 
West-Indies. 

Dirt-eating vbt. sb. 

1. The eating of some kinds of eaith or clay as 
food, practised by some savage trilx-s, as the Otto- 
tnaks of South America and sonic Arctic tribes. 

2. A disorder of the nutritive functions character- 


ized by a morbid craving to cat earth or dirt. | 

1817 Kditt. Rtt>. XXVI 11 . 359 The accounts .. of the j 
Stomach-evil, sometimes called Dirt-eating. x8a8 Life j 
Planter Jamaica (ed. i) 97 Fnr some time past she had , 
been addicted to dirt-cating (eating earth), .a cfisea-sc, which , 
.. tcrininate.s in dropsy and death. 1834 j 

1 1. 49 The singul.ar propensity to dirt-cating, a disease which j 
has actjuircd from the French the name of mal d'estomac. I 

tDiTtO&i a- Obs. exc. dial, [In early use, for { 
dfitten^ pa. pple. of Daitb v. \ in later use f. Dirt 
sb. f -Elf ^ ; cf. earthen.'] 

1. Dirtied, defiled with excrement or filth. 

1508 Kennkijiu Fly ting w. Dunbar 2% Dirtin Dutnbar, 
(luhornc on blawes thow thy hoist? 150^ Dundar Fly ting 
’«», KemtedU 248 Kottin r.rok, dirtin dok, cry cok^ or I saVl 
jjuell the. 1536 Bfi.i.kni>kn Cron. Scot. xvi. xix. (Jam.) 
Thairfor this jurnay wes callit the dirtin raid. 

2. dial. Made of dirt. 


Dirty a . -f-ly 2] 


^7-78 Halliwhi.!., Dirtm, made of dirt. West. 
Dirten Allan! see Dirty Allan. 

Dirtily (.d5-jtili), adv. [f. Dirty u. 

1. In a dirty manner ; foully, filthily. 

1598 Flokio, Sforcamente, filthily, foully . . durtily. a 1613 
OvKRbUHV A Wif? (1638) oo He lookes like his land, as 
durtily. 1777 W. Dai-kvmw.e Trav. Sp. ij- Port. 
w put up at a Fonda . . where wc are dirtify lodged. 
17B9 Mrs. Pio/.sci Jpuru. France I. to The hounds were 
always dimly .md iM kept. 

2. In a manner that stains morality or honour ; 
dishonourably, despicably, sordidly. 

Such cold as that, where* 
withal Almighty cnymics . . .\re dirtily and desperately 
guil d, zttx R. LhsTKANCii: Interest mistaken 133 How 
dirtily . . the Prtshyteri:m crew trc.atcd hi-s Majesty, xnoq 
Mrs. C£NTi.iVKii Gamester v, ’ Tis dirtily done of you . . to 


kick a man for nothing. 1796 T. Jkpferson in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. ^84 An intriguer, dirtily em- 
ployed in sifting the conversations of my table. 

Dirtiness (do Jtincs). [l. Dirty a. -t- -nehh.] 

1. The quality or state of being dirty ; foulness, 
filthiness. 

1561 .Stow Rug. ChroH. Romans, an. 386 (R.) Paris, which 
.. was called Lutecia, liecau-sc of the mudde and dirtiiie&se 
of the phace wherein it .standeth. xfixj Markham Casml. v. 
17 There wilt come much filth and durtine.sse from the 
horse, x^ Adam Smith W , N , j. x. (1869) 1 . X05 The 
wages of labour vary with., the cleanlinuu or dirtiness., of 
the employment, xm Lau> Times ^ May 74/3 To throw 
up a contract . . on the . . ground of the dirtiness of the 
hou.se. 

2. Unclcanncss of language; sordidness of action. 

1649 Fci.lkr Just Afatis Fun. aa Let not the dimness of 

our eyes lie csteeinctl the durtinc.ss of his actions, a i6jj 
Bai^row Sernt. Wk.s. 1716 1 . 137 Dcgeiier.xte wantoniiess 
and dirtiness of speech. 1743 II. WALt*oi.K Lptt. //. Mann 

i i8^4) 1 . loG You know 1 am above such dirtiness. x8^ 
’. K. I'AGin’ Lhvlet (hulst. 74 '1‘Iic ilarknc.ss and the dirti* 
ncs.s of the money-loving mind. 

Dirtloss (dd’jth s), a. {adv.). [f. Dirt sb. + 
-LK.sft.l Void of dirt. 

aix6x8 Svi.vKSTEB Maydeds Blush 577 The Wayes so 
(liist-lesse, and so dirtlc.ssc fuire. a 1745 Swift (F. Hall), 
x^ Pa/t Mall G. ai Mar. 3/1 With a smile at the almost 
dirlles-s room. 

Dirt«pid. Mud or wet earth formed by children 
into a shape like a pie ; a mud-pie. 

a 164% Suckling ( J That wliich h.as newly left off making 
of dirl-ples, and is but preparing itself for a green-sickness. 
1695 CoNGBEVK Lorr for J.. iv. xiii, And for the young 
WoiiKoi . . I thought it more fitting for her to learn her 
Sampler, and make Diit-I'ics, than to look after a IliiKbaiid. 
/<I734 Nottiii F.xnnt, 111. vi. S 64 (1740) 470 Their Towns 
. .gave W.ay like Dirt Pyes before his Army. 1703 Burke 
Polity of Allies Wks. VII. 159 Busy in the confection of 
the dirt-pyes tif their imaginary constitutions. 1854 Tiiack* 
KR.AY J. LeccJCs Piet. (1869) 333 Poor little nagged Polly 
m.’ikiiig dirt-pics in the gutter. 

Dirty (d.vjti), a. Also 6-7 durtie, durty. 
[f. Dirt sb. i -y '.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of dirt ; soiled 
with dirt ; foul, unclean, sullied. 

xs.. Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 143 Dryve downe the dyrty 
arses, all by deene. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Dyrty with myers, 
botteux. 1576 Flk.min(: Panopt. Epist. 405 Vou. .in stormy 
Weather, and durtie wayes . . come tripping to mce in your 
sileken slcppers. 1590 Shaks. Alids. N. ti. i. 75 Hcere the 
m.aidcn sleeping sound. On the danke and durty ground. 
1830 R. 'Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comnnv. 133 A beastly I'owne 
.and dnrlic streets. x6^ Bunyan Piigr. 11. 64 Now ‘ti.s 
Dirty with the feet of some that are not desirous that 
Pilgrims here .should quench their Thirst. 17^ Stkixe 
Tailer No. 35 F 1 Taking .Stuifif, and looking dirty about 
the Mouth by Way of OrnameDt. 1838 Dickens Nich, 
Nick, iii, Her apartment w.as larger and iioinething dirtier. 
1840 — Old C. Shop iii, His hands, .were very dirty. 

D. Of the imture of dirt ; mixed with dirt. 
rxi53|3 Fkith Wks. i 3 < 5 (R.) To decline from the dignitic 
of diuinitie into the dime dregges of vayne sophislrye. 
xi^ Si'KNskK B', Q. II. vi. 41 All his armour sprinckled was 
with blood, And soyld with durtie gore, xfiai Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iii. x. (1651) 106 Taking up some of the 
durty slime. 184a Abdv Water Cure 0843) 80 Covered 
with a dirty purulent mass. 1894 Labour Cotumission 
GIoss. s. V. Coal, Dirty coal, pure coal mixed with stones, 
shale and otlicr refuse. 

c. That makes dirty ; that soils or befouls. 

1774 Golijs.m. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 138 They partake 
of the same dirty drudgery with the rest. 1803 J. Pukskord 
Loyalty to Christ II. 381 Whoever docs hard work, or 
dirty work, as to the Lord, under the di.sguise of his soiled 
haruls and gnrmcnts, is putting on nobility. 

d. Dirty half-hundred : .'ipplied to the 50 th foot 
(ist Battalion Royal West Kent), from the fact 
that, during the Peninsular war, the men wi|)cd 
their faces with their black facings. Dirty shirts : 
the loist foot (ist Battalion Munster Fusiliers), 
from the fact that they fought in their shirt-sleeves 
at Delhi in 1857 . (F.-irmer.) 

1841 J ..EVER C. O' Afalley xctv. (Fariuer\ A kind of neutral 
tint between green and yellow, like nothing 1 know of 
except the facings of the ‘ Dirty half-hundred 1887 Daily 
Ncivs 11 July ubid.\ As the old Bengal F)uropc.an Regi- 
ment . . they h.ad won their honourable .sohriuuet of the 
dirty .shirts. xSm Ibid. 20 July 3/1 One who fought with 
the old ‘ Dirty Shirts ’ in the Sutlej campaign. 

2. Morally unclean or impure ; '.smutty*. 

1590 Sandv.h Europie spec. (163a) 20 No such blaspheming 
nor dv'rtie .speaking us before. 1837 B. Jonbon Sad ShrpF. 
11. i, Foul liinmer, clritty lown I 17^ Strrne Sentjoum. 
(1778.1 II. Ill (Case Cause.) Then 1 shall let him see 1 know 
he is a dirty fellow. 1783 Buur Rhet, (1812) I. xv. 350 
Di.sagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. 1890 E. Fitz- 
Gkralij Lett. (1889) I. 2o6, I took it up by mistake for one 
of Swift's dirty volumes. 

b. That stains the honour of the persons en- 
gaged ; dishonourably sordid, base, mean, or cor- 
rupt ; despicable. 

1670 Cotton RsPernon 11. v. 219 Branded with the durtiest 
and most hateful of all Crimes. 1674 Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) 253 To me he called it a dirty trick, a 1764 Pultenky 
in Beatson .Vav. 4- Mil. Mem. (1790) I. 26 Some Ministers 
. . cannot do their dirty work without them. x899 Kingsley 
Mlsc. (1860} 1 .^ 39, 1 nave done a b.a&e and dirty deed, and 
have been punished for it. iSU Bkvck A mer. Comtmu, 11. 
Ivii. 390 These two classes do the. .dirty work of politics. 

c. Earned by base or despicable means. 

X742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 353 Shall praise. .Earn dirty bread 
by w&.shing yEthiops fair? 1;^ Cowpkk Task iii. 808 Fish 
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up his dirty and dependent bread From pools and ditches 
of the commonwealth. 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 17 Nor 
i.s there one single penny of dirty tnomy, 

3. An epithet of disgust or aversion : repulsive, 
hateful, abominable, despicable. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 111. vi. 55 'lliose Who worship durty 
God.s. x6i8 111*. Hali. Serm. v. 111 To scorn this lia.se and 
. .dirty god of this world, and to aspire unto the true riche.s. 
1712 Audison sped. No. 451 F 4 Every dirty Scribbler is 
countenanced by great Names. 1730 Gay in SvHft's Lett. 
(1766) II. Ill, I am determined to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post*office do read my letters. 
1819 Byron Juan 1. cli, 'Twas for his dirty fee, And not 
from any love to you. 

4. (Ji the weather : Foul, muddy ; at sea, wet 
and .squally, had. 

x66o jKK. Tavlor Duct. Dubil. it. 168 (L.) When this 
.snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty weather will follow. 
1745 J*. Thomas Jrttl, Anson's Poy. 102 As soon as wc 
came out to Sea, we had the same siiually dirty Weather 
as before we came in. 1836 Marrvat Afidsh. Easy xix. It 
begins to look very dirty to windward. ,1844 .Stocquklek 
llaiulbk. Brit, India ^854) 404 Di.stingui.sbed by the 
nopuhur term of dirty spring, or mud .season. tSpo W. K. 
Norri.s Alisadventun viii. He became aware that dirty 
weather was setting in. 

Jig. 1883 .Stevk.nson Treas. Ist. iv.xxi, If they crin. . fire 
in upon us tlirough our own ports, things would begin to 
look dirty. 

6 . Of colour ; Tinged with what destroys purity 
or clearness ; inclining to black, brown, or dark 


grey. 

1^5 Hooke Microgr. 74 'Hie fouler the tincture be, the 
more dirty will the Red appear, a 1704 Locke (I.', Pound 
an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one. 1823 J. F. Cooi'ER PUmeer xviii, The clouds 
were dense and dirty. 

b. Prefixed, :is a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour. (Usually liyphened with the adj.whcn the 
latter is used attributively.) 

1694 Scot in Acc. Sev. Late I’ov. li- (1711) 99 Both of 
tliein are of a dirty while, but the Eggs have black specks. 
1796 WiTHKkiNC Brit. Plants IV. 215 Pileus dii.sky greyish 
line with a c.a.st of dirty olive. 1B36 MAianLLiVBAV tr. H um- 
holdt's Trav. xxii. The colour of the troubled waters 
upon it wa-s of a dirty gray. cx86s Leihf.hy in Circ. Sc. 

l . 97/2 The spermaceti soiidifie.s as a dirty-brown crystalline 

m. xss. 

6 . Comb. a. parasynthctic, as dir ty 'coloured ^ 
faced, handedy 'minded, 'shirted, -shoed, -soulcd. 
So dirty-faco, a dirty-faced person. 

X858 CoKAiNE Traplolin v. iii, Goodman dirty-facc, why 
did not you keep me these in prison till I bid you let iliom 
out? 1663 KiLLUiREw Parson's IVrd. in Dodsl. O. PI. 
(1781)) XI. 392 She looks like a dirly-.sourd bawd. X705 
Loud. (Jrts. No. 4132/4 Wears a light dirty-coloured Coat. 
1823 in Oibbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 34 I'hu house too neat 
for a dirty-.shoed carter to be allowed to come into. 1887 
Pall Mall C. 20 Aug. 7/1 It i.s not the weak hut the dirty- 
minded Christians who sec evil in bullet dancing. 

b. Special comb. : Dirty Dick, Dirty John, 
popular names of species of Chcnopodium ; dirty- 
fllling (see quot.^ ; see also Dirty Allan. 

1878 Britten & Hollano Plant-n., Dirty Dick, Cheno- 
Podium album. Chesh. From its growth on dunghills. — 
Dirty John, Chcnopodium Vnlvarux. W. Chesh. x8|m 
Labour Commission Gloss., Dirty Filling, loading the 
hutche.s or tub.s with an excess of dirt in proportion to the 
quantity of coal. 

Di’rty, v, [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To make dirty or unclean; to defile or 
pollute with dirt ; to soil. 

159Z Grkkne Coosnage (1592) 22 They durty their 
hose and shoos vpou purpose. 1672-3 Marvell AVA. Transp. 
I. 212 The passage., being so dirlycd with the Noncon- 
formi.sts thumbs. 1762 Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 6t It w-uuUI 
be dirtying paper to send you any such productions. 1845 
Dsrwin JZfiy, Nat. i. (1879) 5 The dust fails in such quanti- 
ties as to dirty everything on lioard. 

Jfg. a x<Ki Fuller Worthies, London (R.^. He rather 
soylcd his fingers, then dirtied his hands in the matter of 
the Holy Maid of Kent. 1835 R. H. FROuriE Rem. (1838) 
I. 395 Innocent as such phrases arc in themselves, they have 
been dirtied. 1846 Landor /mag. Conv. II. aoo Mostly 
they dirty those they faw-n on. 

2. inlr. To become dirty or soiled. 

Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111 . 231 Dark blue morocco .. 
which won't dirty in a hurry. 

Hence DPrtying vbl, sb, 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 23 A foolish bla.sphemy or 
dirtying of God. 

Dirty Allan. Also 9 dirten-, -alien, -aulin. 
A species of skua, Stercoranus crepidatus, which 
obtains its food chiefly by pursuing gulls and other 
sea-birds, and forcing them to disgorge their prey, 
which it then catches up ; =sDirt-bibd. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1769, 78 (Jam. «. v. Aulin), 
An Arctic Gull flew near the boat. This is the species that 
persecutes and pursues the li^sser kinds, till they mute 
through fear, when it catches their excrement ere they reach 
the water ; the boatmen, on that account, styled it the dirty 
Aulin. x8o6 Neill Tour Orkn. 4 Shell, aoi (Jam. s. v. 
Scouti-aulin) This bird is sometimes simply called the 
Allan ; sometime.s the Dirten-allan. 182s A. Fisiip Jrnl. 
t8 Commonly called by our Greenland seamen the lioat- 
swain, and sometimes dirty Allen, a name somewhat analo- 
gous to that by which it is characterised by the Danes. 
z8a4 Zoo^st 11 . 515 Richardson’s skua, ' Dirten Allen/ 
x^ [see DiRT-aiRo]. 

UTtyishf a. [f. Dirty a. + -isu.] Somewhat 
dirty. 

sBas Hone Everyday Bk. I. xt89 Her hair was of a diriyish 
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flaxen hue. 1840 Taifs Mag. VII. xa? Dirtyish yellow 
cloves, 1877 Ursant & RtCE Son 0/ ^utc. Prnl. 17 Forty 
diriyish five-pound notes. 

Birump, obs. var. of Disituifr v. 
t Biru'noinate, z/. Ohs. rayc-\ [app. f. L. 
</t-, dis- apart + RuncTna gixldess of weeding.] 

1^3 CocKRKAM, Diniticiuaiey to weed. 

+ tlini'pt, ppi> a. Obs, rare, [ad. L. dtruf(-us, 
pa. pplc. Cdirwnpifre to burst or break asunder. 
Sec also Diauijpi’.l Rent asunder, burst open. 

s53s-a Act 23 Hm. VUIy c. 5 g a The walles. .by rage of 
the sea. .be so dirupte, lacerate, and broken. 
t]Um*ptpV. Obs. rare, [f. 1 .. dirupi-y ppl. 
stem of dtrump^re.'] trans. To break asunder. 

1^ Hall Chtvn.y EJw. jy (1809) 341 Atropos. .dirupted 
and brake the thredc of his naturall life the 9th daic of Aprill. 

t Diru'ption, Obs. rare, [ad. I-,. dTruptiCm- 
eWf n. of action f. dfrumptVe : see prcc.] breaking 
or rending asunder; disruption. 

1656 Bloi’nt atossogr.y Diruptiotiy a bursting, or breaking 
asunder. 1680 H. More Apocal, Aptv. an As if th.at 
Division hud been a diruption Ctxused by lluxt Earthquake. 

fDirutor. Obs.rare^^*. \{. L. dirui^re.] 

x6^ P.L00NT Gl.tDinttoyy he that destroys or puls down. 
Dirvesh, var. of Debvi8H. 

Dirworthe, var. of Deauwortu a. Obs. 
Diryge, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dig. (MR. also dys-) prefix^ of L. origin. [L. 
dis" was related to bisy orig. *rfoij--Gr. 6ft twice, 
from diio^ Svo two, the primary meaning being 

* two* ways, in twain*.] In 1.., t//j- was retained 
in full before e,p, (/, s, i, sometimes before g, h,j, 
and usually before tlie vowels, where, however, it 
sometimes became dir^ (as in diribere dis -rhabPre, 
dirimUre ■■ dis i- ernUre) ; before /, it was assimilated, 
as dif- (.ns in dif-ferre, dif’fusus) \ before the other 
consonants, it was reduced to dl- (Di- 1 ). In late 

the full dis- was often restored instead of dh 
(.cf. Eng. dismiss, disrupt) ; and the prefix itself 
became of more frequent use by being substituted 
in many words for I.. de- : see \^E-pr^, I. 6. The 
regular Romanic form of dis- {dif-) was des- (def-) 
as in Oil., Sjl, Pg., Pr., OFr. In V, s (/) before 
a consonant became mute, and was finally dropped 
in writing, giving mod.F. d^*-. In OF. woros of 
learned origin adopted from L., the L. dis- was 
usually retained ; and under the influence of these, 
dis- was often .substituted for, or used alongside of, 
des- in the inherited words, e g, descender, discorder. 
The early OF. words in English exhibit the prefix 
in tlicse forms; des- prevailing in the popular 
words, dis- {dys-) in those of learned origin. But 
before the close of the ME. period, the latinized 
form dis- idyS') was uniformly substituted, and 
des- became entirely obsolete, or was retained only 
in a few words in which its nature was not distinctly 
recognized, as Descant. All words taken from 
L. in the modern period have dis-. 

Hence, in English, dis- appears (1) the English 
and French representative of L. dis- in words 
adopted from L. ; f 2) as the English representative 
of OF. des- (mod.F. d^s-), the inherited form 
of L. dis- ; (3) as the representative of late 'L.dis-, 
Romanic des-, substituted for L. de- ; (4) as a living 
suffix, arising from the analysis of these, and ex- 
tended to other words without respect to their origin. 

In Eatm, compounds in dis- were frequently the 
opposites of those in com-, con- ; c.g. concolor of 
the same colour, discolor of different colours ; Con- 
cordia concord, discordia discord ; conjunctio join- 
ing together, disjunctio separation; compendium 
profit, dispendium loss; consenitre to agree in 
feeling, dissenttre to disagree in opinion, etc. In 
cl.L. dis- was rarely prefixed to another prefix, 
though discondiiche to be unprofitable, is used by 
Plautus, and discanvenlrt to disagree, by Horace ; 
but in late L. and Romanic, compounds in discon-, 
expressing the separation of elements of which 
com-, con- expressed the junction, became very 
numerous; many words of this type have come 
down through Fr. into English, where others have 
been formed after them : cf. discoherent, discomfit, 
discomfort, discommend, discompose, discompound, 
disconnect, disconsolate, discontent, discontinue. 

In some words beginnini; with dis-, the prefix is di-, the 
s being the initial of the radical {iii.^.di-sperseydi-stingaUla. 
But by identity of phonetic change, dis- here also liecuinc 
des- (sometimes reduced to dt-') in OF., whence also des- in 
ME. os disperse, destitute’, at the Renascence these were 
rectified to dis-. 

The following are the chief senses of dis- in Latm 
and English : 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses: 

I. * In twain, in different directions, apart, asunder,’ hence 

* abroad, away * ; as dtscernire to discern, discut^rc discuss, 

dllapiddre dilapidate, dismiss. disrupt, 

dissenttre dissent, distendire distend, rftoJrf/re divide. ^ 

a. * Between, so M to separate or distinguish ; as (Hji/dt- 
eSre to dviudicate, dsligire choose with a preference, love. 


3. ‘ Separately, singly, one by one ' ; as dinumerarc to 
dinumerate, disputAre dispute. 

4. With privative sense, implying removal, aversion, iiega. 
tion, reversal of action (cf. De* I. (n,a& dis( nlcetUus unshixl, 
diffibulAre to unclasp, disjungtre disjoin,^ dispiicCre dis* 
pf^sc, dissoiiAre dissociate, aissHAtitre, dissuade. 

5. With verbs having already a sense of division, solution, 
scpar.'Uion, or undoitig, the addition of dis- was n.'itnraUy 
intensive, ' away, out and out, utterly, exceedingly ’, as in 
dhperire to perish yx\\«t\y,dispttdire to l>e utterly asliamed, 
dUtaedire to be utterly wearied or disgusted ; hence it lie- 
camc an intensive in some other verbs, as dltaudAre to praise 
exceedingly, disi upire to desire vehemently, dissuavlrt to 
kiss ardently. In the same way, English has .several verbs 
in which dis- adds intensity to words having already a sense 
of undoing, as in disalier, disaltern, disannul. 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

I Extended from 4, and like F. des-, dP-, used with wrlxs, 
substantives, and adjectives, without regard to their origin. 

1650 (). Walker Oratory 31 Some I’rcposiiions there arc, 
wiiich may he prefixed at pfeasurc, as, un, dis, re.) 

6. Forming compound verbs (with their deriva- 
tive sl)s., adjs., etc.) having the sense of undoing 
or reversing the action or effect of the .simple verb. 

VT.sunlly formed by the addition of dis- to an existing 
verb stimctimcs, liowever, formed from a sb. or .-ulj. by 
prefixing dis- and adding a verbal suffix, -ize, -ate, -Jy, etc. 

Most of these formations, including all the more 
important and }7ermanent, arc treated in their 
.alpha! ictical pi .'ices as Main words, c.g. Disaf- 
FiKM, DisESTAiii.iHH, DisowN. Of otluTs, cliicfly 
nonce-words, examples arc, disanagrammathe, dis- 
angularize, disasinate, disasinhe (to deprive of 
asinine nature), disllyronize, discompound, dis- 
deify, disdenominationalhe, disdub, discxcommnni- 
cate, dishellcnize, dislegitimatc, dispantheonize , 
dispapaliu’, dispencraniatc, disrestorc. 

x6io Donne i'seutfo- Martyr § 54. 150 In the wordc.'i of 
liim . . who cals himHclf Ckarus Boimrscius but is unmask’d 
and*Di.sanagr.’inimati/ed by his fellow who calls him Carolus 
Scribanus. c i8ao G. S. Fahkr Kight Dissert. (1H45I II. 14 
The more flowing character, tlius ultimately roundcii off or 
*disangulari/ed, is . . denominutccl Kabbinical Hebrew. 
x66o Howell Party 0/ Heasts a8 Doth he (that n-ssc] desire 
to be ^disasin.atcd and become man again? x86B ).owki.i. 
WitcJicruJt Prose Wks. 1890 II. 361 Two witches who kepi 
an inn made an ass of a young actor .. But one day mnking 
his escape .. he .. w’as *disasitiized to the extent of recover- 
ing his original^ .sliape. 1878 Scrihnet's Mag. XV. 45/2 
Europe W!Ls gel ting sadly “ dis-llyronized. 16*7-47 Feltiiam 
Eesohes 1. xvi, 53 The Papists pourtray Him (GikI) as an 
old man and by this means "disdcific Him. 1870 O. Jxrtf. 
Jan. 2(^2 The existing system [of education] might be Mi';- 
denatninatianali7.ed to the uimo.st extent compatible with 
the maintenance of . . energy in the conduct of the schools. 
1566 Drant Horiue Sat. v. 1), I nowe can dubbe ;i protes- 
taut, and eke ^disdubbe agaync. 1647 Potver 0/ Keys iv. 
xos (Itl »gnifie.<i receiving men into the Church, ^dlsexcom- 
municating. x8^ Grotk Greece 11. Ixxvi. X. 21 During 
most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly 
*dishcllcnised. x8^ Oaklvle P'redk. Ot. IV. *58 Legitimated 
in 1G73. .*dislegitimatcd again. x8oz Paris ns it vas 11. 
xlviii. 137 Marat ,, was. .pau/Aemizeil, th.it Is, interred in 
the Pantheon. When .. reason began to resume her umpire, 
he was *disPant/uonized. i6i6 M. A. Pk Dominis Motives 
78 A Spectacle.. dangerous for Romanists to behold, lest it 
should presently ^dtspapalize them. 1803 Lamii Let. to 
Mr. Ma-nning (18H8) 1. 204 Liquor and conip.'iny . . Imve 
quite Mispcricraniated me, as one may 1874 Micki.k* 
THWAiTR Mod. Par. Churches 234 Old churches which have 
been restored must be V«-rcstured, 

7 . With substantives, forming verbs (with their 
ppl. adjs., etc.) in the senses; 

a. To strip of, free or rid of, to licre.avc or de- 
prive of the possession of (the thing expressed by 
the sb. element). Pbtam[)lcs ; discharacUr, dis- 
crested, disennui, diseye, disfoliaged, disgcncral, 
disgig, disheaven, dislaurel, dislipped, dhnosed, dis- 
ntimher, disperiwig, dispowder, diiring, distrouscr, 
diswench, &e also Discuhjd, Dibeikjk, Di«fuo('k, 
Dishorn, Dispeople, Disquantity, Dim worth, etc. 

1563 '87 Foxe a. 4-6/. (rsyfi) 13V* If be did well in .so 
dispree^ting and 'discharactering FormoMis for .such pri\-.-a 
offenses. zM? SwiNuURNi-: Loertne 111. ii. 66 Discrowned, 
disurbed, *discrestcd. zSsg Young Lady's lik. 363 Many 
persons.. have.. run all over the w<jrld, to ^dir>t:iinui them- 
selves. 1719 London & Wise Couipl. Card. 192 We seari-li 
about the Foot of the Artichoak, and scnaiate or slip off 
the .Suckers orOff-.sIips-.and that is callecJ .slipping or "di^- 
eying. 188k .S'tiVwfu Anr. V. 352 'I'he ''^disfuUaged forc.si. 
Z890 AVar20 Nov. a/7 If Fariioll retires, Ireland is enfeebled, 
and ’’disgencraled. Z837 Carlyle Misc . Kss . (1872) V. 156 
Cigmanity \lisgiggcd, one of the saddest predicaments of 
man ! z8^ Daily Pinos 6 Dec. 3/1 The effort of * gig- 
nianity ’ to escape ' disgigging Z877 PAr.MOKB Unktunim 
Eros (1800)16 Vet not for this do Ihou •dishcavened be. 
1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ivi, To the assistance of the al- 
most *dislippc(I iiiastcr's-male. iMz Duffikld Don QhLx. 
111 . xxvi. 189 .Showing me here a Misiioscd Mclisendra. sSga 
Pall MidlG. I Sept. 2/3 Stating that the coming Congress 
of Orientalists is *diMnimlwred. 1865CAIM.YLK Fredk. Gi, 
IX. vii. She wa.s much liciitefi and *dispowdcred IdPpoudrPe'. 
Z836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1 . iii. io6, I liad forgotten to 
Mis-ring my finger. 1603 ¥i.oa\oMontaigHe 11. xxxvii. (i 8yj) 
508 Mine [attacks of stone] doe strangely *dis-wench me, 

b. To deprive of the character, rank, or title of; 
as disanimal, disarckbishop, disboy {-ment), dis- 
committee, disconvcnticlc, disclder, disminion, dis- 
minister, disprince, disquixot, dis- Turk. See also 
Dihbihhop, Disbrothek, Dibchuroh, Dihman, etc. 

Times 10 Oct. 7/j TTie lx>y b.is been so far 
animaled that his reasoning powers have been roused into 


full vitality. Z87S Tennvron (). Maty iv. ii. We had to 
^di.s*archbishop and unlorcl And make you simple Craiinter 
once again. 1649 ’^Discummittee [see DisjuaricB]., 1683 

0. U. Parish Ch, no Conventicles 34 Their little Variations 
about Mode.s . . will not be of v.'ilidity to L'onvcnticle or *dis* 
conventicle Parochial Churches. zAssEcller Ch. Hist.wxu 
xvi. 6 13 Preferring rather .. to uii*Pa.stor and ^dix*£ldar 
them.selves. iS99 Chai'man Mum. Dayes M. Pmin. ^s. 
1^73 I- 73 Neucr was minion so MUininioncd. 1743 H. 
\yALroLK Lett. It. Mann (1B33) I. eSofD.) Can you tntnk.. 
him [Lord Orford] .so totally *di.sministcrcd as to leave all 
thoughts of what he has Ireen 1 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 
20 For 1 wiut drenched with ooze, and tom with brieRii . . And 
all one rag, ^disurinced from head to heel. 183a J. P. Ken- 
nedy Swallow li. V, The most *disquixottcd cavalier that 
ever hung up his .shield. 2891 C. M kkeditii One of our Conq. 
11. iii. .S4 'Fo *di.s-Turk themselves. 

C. 'To turn out, put out, ex[)cl, or dislodge from 
the place or receptacle implied (cf. De- II. a b) ; 
as discastle, dischest, discoach, disroost. Sec also 
Dihbah, Disbknch, DiaiJOJsi).\r, Dist:UAi>LK, etc. 

Z876 C. Mekedh ii Ilenuch. Career I. ii. 24 The answer 
often uiLscated, and once ^discasilrd, them. Z579 J- Joni^s 
Preserv. Ittuiic 4 Soule i. xxiv. 4 s Apt to out breathe, and 
lol “dischest the moistures, huinurs and itiyces of the Irndy. 
x6ao .Shirley Grateful Serrant 11. i, Madam, liere is Prince 
Lodu'ick Newly "disco.ached. Z70* C. Maimi r Magn. 
Chrisiiwi. App. (1852)600 To disturb and Misroost these 
mi.schicvous rook.s. 

d. To undo or spoil : ns DLscourLE.xioN. 

8. With adjectives, forming verbs in the sense of : 
To undo or reverse the tjuality expressed by the ad- 
jective ; as Dthable, dtsabsolule, disgood, disturut. 

1640 Q CARLES Encliirid. To Rdr., Die v.'iiialilenesK of 
those Men ''disab.solute.s all Rules, and limits nil Kxainples. 
1647 Simp. Colder 15 A dislocation, which so farre 

’^disgoixls the Ordinance, 1 fenre it altogether urihaliuw's it. 

9 . With A substantive, forming a new substantive 
exprc.ssing the opjiosite, or denoting the lack or 
almencc, of (the thing in question). Such arc ; 
disajfiilaiion, disagglomeration, discare, dis- 
chanly, disctrcumspcciion, disconcord, disgenitts, 
dis health, disindivtsibilily, disinvagination, Cf. 
also Di.sEA.SE, Dishonoiir, elc. 

1887 Pall Mtxll G. 1 Aug. 13/1 A prince of plain spe.'iking 
nnd *disntTectatioii. 1870 Cou temp. Rev. XVI. ^3 My r#*. 
marks upon decentralization and Minnggloincmtion. Z649 
J. H. Motion to Pari. Ad 7 K Learn. 16 A grosse neglect, 
and ugly '‘rlis-carc of the Publick. a 1868 Lnl Hhocuiiam in 
Hinsdale Garfitdd Sf Edur. (1882) n, 203 The p.'uetil of all 
eviL . all ^disKrluirity; all self-seeking. Z671 J. Dav ie.s Sibylls 

1, vi. 12 We meet with m.iny instances of ■’^dis-ciicum.spec- 
tion, weakness, and an c.vccssivc credulity, a 1631 Donne 
Serur yn/in v. 2a (16341 10 'J’akc the earth . -iu this concord, 
or this “disconcord. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 20 If he look 
not the better to it, this Genius will be a *disgenius to him. 
Z887 .S'coi. Congregrtfiotialiit^ Oct. 136 'J’iiough .su(rurin|; 
from “dishenlth, he w;ls attentive to the .nick. Z799 Spirit 
Pub, Jrnls. (i«oo) HI. -(t; This indivisibility of youw tiirn.s 
nut downriglit *disindivisibility. 

10 . I’rcii.Ked to adjective.^, with negative force; 
as I)iaHONK.sT, disalike, disanswcrahle, disfenal, 

Z563-87 Foxe /I. 4 . 1/. (15961 328/1 They arc not cleana 
contrary, but ^disalike, z6w Hakluyt Voy. (1810) IU. 13 
Nothing "disanswerahlu to expectation. 1604 Suppiic. 
Masse Priests § 2 Through the benefite of the *dtspenall use 
or toleration of their Religion. 

^ In Florio’s Italian-Engl.Dictionary (csp. in eil. 
1611), a large number of words in dis- arc coined 
to render It. words in dis-, s-. Besides those else- 
where dealt with, the following occur ; 

Disaboitnd, rf/.vir6trf/r/rt;r ; di.saposlled, disapiJstolaio’, dis- 
boldcii,^6rt/<frtn.".i’»r ; discourliei cii, tfiscortegianato ; discru|i- 
per, sgroppare ; diseclips, diseclissare ; disuiry, disfurinre . ; 
disglintcd, ; disgreuten, disgrandire ’, di.sli.'ir- 

nish, smagliare', dlshuinhlc, dishumiliare’, disinqilaster, 
disimpinstrare', disinpouerish, dis|Toiii:tish, spoucrire'. dis- 
lixnfXLiKhydislaHguidire ; disoh.slinal«*, disostiunre’, di^pi-ai It*, 
dispcrlare’, dispoeteil, spoetato’, dispupill, dis- 

purpose sb., dispropysito', (lisruded, disuer- 

million, disuermigliare', di.suigor, disuigorire’, di.sw))itcn, 
sbiancarc ; diswoman’il, sfaninato, 

Di8,,abbrevi.'itioiiof Dmcol’NT; fal.^o of L. dis- 
putdbilis proj>cr for disputation (see quot.). 

*574 l^b .SroKv.s in Peacock .^tat. Cambridge (1841) App. 
A. p. xiv, One of the Hedcis must . . proehayinc ihonicr of 
their stiiiulynqe. .upon the Di.s l).*iycs . . Vf it be Dys, then 
. .from one of the Clockc untyll fyve. 

Disability (disabidlti). [f. Dihable a., after 
able, ability.] 

1 . Want of ability (to discharge any office or 
function' ; inability, incapacity, impotence, b. 
An instance of this. (Now rare in gen, sense.) 
zs8o Lui'Ton .S'/rv/7tz 130 His disabilitie to perfurmc his 

f iromisc. i 771-84 Coo K Yoy. (1790) VI. 2038 I'heir whole 
ramc trembling and paralytic, ailcndcd with adisability of 
r.iising their heads. 1856 Lever Martins of^ Cro M, 205 A 
di-sabjlity to contest the prizes of life even with such as Mr. 
MiUisinghrtd. 1870 Andkr.son Missions A mer.Bd, IV. xxxix. 
364 Crippled by the disability of its olde.st native helper, 
b. 164s Milton Colasier. Wks. ^1847] 223/1 Disabilities to 

K rfiirm what was covenanted. 176^^4 Tuckkr JA. Nat, 

. II. xxi. (R.), Urio^int, on the inconveniences, disabilities, 
pains and mental disorders spoken of. 1804 tVestm. Rev, 
il. 194 The author labours under many disabilities for 
making a good l>ook. 

c. Pecuniary inability or want of means. 
x6^ Jas. I Sp. in A Wilson Life{i 6 %^ 267 My disabilities 
.ire increased by the Charge of iny Sonnes journey into 
Spam. Z648 Boylk .SVzvi/A. (i66o> 23. 170X J. Law 

Coune. Trade (xjsx) 72 It [Taxing] leaves a di.<;sauiiityequ.il, 
and in proportion to its weight. 1837 Ruskin Pol Econ. 
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disaooohdakt. 


• 

j-ir/ iH What would you say to the lord of an estate who 
toinplaiucil to you of hU poverty and disabilities ? 

2, Incapacity in the eye of the law, or created by 
the law ; a restriction framed to prevent any person 
or class of ].)crsons from sharing in duties or privi- 
leges which would otherwise be ojjen to them ; 
legal disqualification. 

1641 'fenni's tfe la Ley ii8b, l.Ji.sabilitie is when a nmn 
..by any.. cause is disabled or made iucai>ablu to doe, to 
inherit, or to take.. advantage of a which otherwi.se 
he have h.ad or done. ^ X76j|-^ fir.ACKSTuNfi Cofum. 

(j7Pj) 554 I'hc iK Xt It'Kal dis.ability is want of age. a 183a 
Mackintosh France in 1815 Wks. 1846 111 . 193 Of all the 
lessons of history, there is none more evident in itself.. than 
lh.at persecutions, disabilities, exclusions — all systcm.^tic 
wrong to great notlics of citixeus, — arc stxjiier or later 
punished. 1831 Hr. Martinf.au frelantl 117 The law has 
at length emancipated us from our civil disabilitie.s. 1849 
Macac LAV ///.vA II. It His eagerness to remove the 
di.s, abilities under wliich the professors of his religion lay. 

t ]}i 8 a*ble» Ohs. [Dis- lo.] Unable; in- 
capable; impotent. 

14. . Certain Halaifes^ Lenuoy (R.), Consider that iny con- ; 
ning is diiuible To mtIic to j'ou. I )KAYroN Heroic. /•./., j 

Ficlt. // to ISftAel, As iny disaole and unworihy Hand ; 
Never had Tower, belonging to command. 1615 Markham ! 
Eh£. l/flMsew. Pief., This imperfect olTcr may come to you j 
weak and disable. J>:r. Taylor Ct. Eu'mp. 11. Add. 

§ 12. 98 To forgive debts to disable persons, to pay debts 
for them. 

DisablO <11-*"* bM ', v. Also 5 dysablo, 6-7 
diskablo. [f. Di.s- 8 + .Vulij a.] 

1. tram. To render unable or inc-ipablc; to de- 

prive of ability, physical or mental , lo incapacitate. | 
Const. y>vw, formerly to, /or, or with i»/ i 

1548 Gi-sr t'r. .Uassc S9 I.es.se jiy.s fyist iiliVring. . be dis- j 
habicd lo ibe fnl conrcntaiion of syn. 1574 . 1 . Dia; in Lett, j 
Lit. Men ;^4 My failier was ilisfi.'ihled for Ic.aving j 

unto me due maj'inenaiice. 0x60a W. PLUKiN.sr/W£r.vf '.>//«:. | 
(i^iy) 338 Immoderate excesse, whereby we .are vtlcrly dis- 1 
.'ibied from these, .dutic',. 0x617 Scl.ATFU Komaus IF j 
(ii'-S O 137 We are wilfully iiis;tbled to pcrfi>rm.ancc. 1778-84 j 
CoDW Coy. (17./J IV*. 15 14 Incuiidiercd by many garments. . ! 
which must di.s.ible tlicm to evert their strength in I be day of 
b.iille. 1848 Hami'Oi n luimpt. Left. Introd. (fd. 3)2o Men. . 
arc disabled from understanding what they have neen taiis^ht 
lo Cl >11(1011111. 1885 I.n. Ski.uornk in Law Ref>. 38 Ch. Uiv. 
ifii The IMainlilV. .by .-.eUlng the property.. diMibles himself 
from doing that which by lus pleadings lu? olfers to do. 

b. ipcc. 'I'o render (a man, animal, ship, etc.) 
incapable of .action or use by physical injury or 
bodily infirmity; to crip|jle. 

1491 Cixio.v llias Fatr, (W. de W. 7495) 11. 204 b/i, I am 
all d>sab!ed of my memhres. 1583 Sianvhi r.st Acm^is 11. 
(Arb.) 63 'I'hee riod.s tbec cittyi^ dish.'ible. <:x6oo Siiak.s. 
Sonn, Ixsi, Strength by limping sway disabled. x6o6 G. 
Wfooor.<K.Ki'.l ir. Hist. Ivsiine 57G His continu.'il sicknos .. 
was like to disbable the gonerrnuent and sway of so high 
u phoc. X7ia Hkamnf < o/M •/. ((. )xf. Hist. Soc.) III. 396 . 
My wriicing fuAnd hath been disabled by a sprain. 1745 
T.’ ricoM.xs yrnt. Anson's Cap. 283 A Wound in his lJrea.st ; 
by a M uvkeidKdl . .dis.abled him at present. <r 1790 Wii.loc k : 
rvy, 56 We were struck by a sea, which totally di.sablcd us. 1 
1893 '^^'ef/dy Xotfs 85 'a A member being permanently dis* ■ 
allied by .'in accident. , 

t e. '1*0 injure, impair, or render less able in some | 
capacity; to deprive of the use 0/ (some faculty, I 
power, or ]>ossc.s.sioiT. Con.st. *;/, of. Ohs. : 

1604 Jas. I Conntcrhl. (Arb.ii lo How you are by this cus. ; 
tome disabled in > our gootls. 1628 Mai.ynk.s An,\ Law- 
Merch. 435 .All things th.it depriuc or disable the dtdjtor in 
any of these, do weaken and le;v>tn hi.s tiieancs. x66o K. | 
Bkookk tr. /.(* Hlanc's I'riw. 293 He. .disabled them of six* J 
teen thousand good horses. 1 

2. Spec. To incapacitate legally ; to pronounce ; 

legally incapable ; to hiiulcr or reslrain (any {person ; 
or class of persons) from performing acts or en- ! 
joying righl.s which would otherwise In: 0 |)en to ! 
them ; to disqualify. | 

1485 in Poston Lett. No. 8S3. III. 316 Piers, Bisshop of i 
Exeter . . with other dyvers his rehellcs and traytour.s dis- 
abled and iiiteyntcd by the . . High Court of Parlemciit. | 
X584 in I’kary's Anntomie (j 888) App. iii. 156 Doctour 
Bentley &doclourYake‘iley. .examyners Admylted to liable 
or disable .suche as practise pbisik ^ Surgery in JjOnrloii. 
x6ts Davif.s Why treUwd, etc. (1747) i'»S The Irish were 
di>abled to bring any action at the Common I..awc. 163a 
.Star C/uitiih. Cases (Camden) iii M' 'j’uke the elder was 
fyned icxj'i for this contempt, and to be imprisoned and dis- 
abled in their testimony for ever. 1637 Decree StarChamh. 

§ 19. ill Atii/irn s Areop. {\rh.) 18 Vpon paine of being foreucr 
di.sable(l of the vse of a Pres-sc or printing-house. 1678 
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the houae to be their speaker, and WilHaini [the spe.'ikcr 
recommended] had disabled himself, Cecil, .required liim to 
take the place. 1763 [.see Disabling ///.a.] 

t4. 1’ o make or ptononiicc of no force or validity. 

sM8 Huloet. r)i.sablc, or refuse, or rcicct, oequinisio. 
1584 R. Scot Disc&t>. Witcher, n. iii. 18 The cle|>ositions of 
manic women at one instant are disabled as insufficient in 
lawe. 1598 Hakluyt Foy. I. 221 (R.) Neither meane I to 
auouch. .ne to disable or confute those thinges which .. have 
bcenc reported. 16^ Gi-anvill Scepsis Set. 53 Some few 
of whose charge.'! against Aristotle our Author incfcavours to 
defeat and di.sable. 1603 A pot. Clergy. Scot, 25 UTie Council 
in^’ stop and disable the Iaw.*;. 

Dua'ble, sb. [f, prec, vb.3 The act of dis- 
abling; disablement. 

x8a7 .Sib J. Uarkinoto.s Pers. .Sh. II. 16 A disarm is con- 
sidered the same as a disable. 

IKsabled (fli.v’ b’ld), ppL a. [f. Dlsable v. -h 
-Ei.)i.] Rendered incapable of action or use, csf. 
by physical injury ; incapacitated : see the verb. 

16^ G. Hkkuert Temple, Ow.w in, 1 am in all a weak 


’M, 111, L uiii in an a weaK 

'*/. Can. No. 3142/2 He saw off the 


flip. 1785 VovEOffyss. 111.381 Shatter'd 
“ * It. AIartinfaii .SVv. A mer. 


,VTTf(r.t.\, Brief Ret. (18571 1* 4 An act .. disabling papists 
from silting in either house of parliament. X700 Ihui. I V. 673 
Papists, by (he Act of Settlement, arc disabled lo inherit the 
crown. 1068 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. \v\\. 274 Statutory 
provisions disibling the Judges from .sitting in the Hou.se of 
Coininons. 

3. To pronounce incapable ; hence, to disparage, 
dcprechte, detract from, belittle ; rejl, to depreciate 
one’s own com|)etencc or fitness for an appointment 
or honour (chiefly as a conventional tribute to 
modesty), arch, or Obs. 

a 1589 .Skklton Replye. 26 Our glorious lady to disable 
And heinously on her to liable. Sr x^S Habi*shbld Divorce 
lien, kV// (1878) qst That . . presume so far to disable, .disi- 
^race and tnfame this m.arriage. x6oo Shaka. A, L. iv. 
I. 34 Farewell Monsieur rraucUer : . .disable all the benefits 
of your owne Coimlne ; be out of loue with your natiuitie. 
xdxoCrf. tf Times Jas. I (1849) II. 142 He disabled him- 
Sfir divers ways, but specially, that he thought himself un- 
worthy to sit in that place. I709 .Strvi'K Ann. Ref. I. xxvi. 
294 when Sir Edward Rogers . . had recommended him to 


disabled thing. 

Durce.s a disabled Ship, 
vessels, and disabled oars. ' 1837 Ht. 

III. if)0 The families of intemperate or disabled men. 

Disablement (disr^ b’lmcntX [f. as prec. 4 - 

-MiSN'r.] 

1. The action of disabling; the fact or condition 
of being disabled. 

x68a Pii. Hf.nkv Diaries d* Lett, (1882) 322, I heard of y® 
Death of Mr. Jo. Tho, . . after .•several yeares disablement. 
a 17x6 .Soul II Senn, V, iv. 18a ('I'.) This is only an inter- 
ruf tion of the acts, rather than any disableuient of the [in- 
tellectual judging! faculty. x8o6 w. Taylor in Ann. Res/. 

IV. 2JO This practice brings qii diseases of the foot and 
ank1e.s, and disaldcmcnt for military service. x8<3 (>rotr 
Lireeee 11. Ixxxv. XI. 249 Encouraged by the evident dis- 
aldcmc'iit of their cuemic.s. 1884 Law Times 27 Sept. 356/1 
Compulsory a.viurancc. .against sickness and disablement. 

2. 'The imposition of a legal disability. 

X48S Aft 1 Hen. 17 / in Materials I list. Hfu. VU (Rolls) 
1 . 1 20 Actes of ai raindcr, forfeiture, and disablement. XS03-4 
Aft 19 I fen. I'll, c. 35 § a 'fhe .scid acic of Attcyndre . . or 
CM y Ollier ihingcs to the di.sahilment of the scid (iilhert and 
of hi.s lieirex. a x6a6 Bacon Ohser7>. Libel in 1592 (T.), The 
penalty . . wa.s , . di.sablement to take any proniotiun, or to 
exercise any charge. x68o Baxter Ausiv. Stillingfl . iv. 26 
By 1 inprisoiunent, Banishment, or DetUh, 01 such Disable- 

iiieiii. 

t Disa'blenesB. Ohs. [f. Disaulk a. + -nehh.] 

1. Inability, incap.acity. 

16x4 Markham Cheap Ihish. (1623) 6.5 A dis;d) 1 ene.ssc to 
bow downe hi.s nccke. 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 122 
A natural disablencss to do any good. 

2. The state of being disabled or injured. 

t666 Pkfy.s Diary 4 July, Many of our ship.5 coming in with 
v^ small disablencs.s. 

Disabler (<lis<M‘bbj). [f. Di»abi.k v. i - -ku i.] 
One who or that which disables. (By Pulteiihnm 
used for the figure meiosis in rhetoric, expressing 
disparagement ; cf. Di.sabbk v. 3 .) 

1589 Pt.rTENHAM Eng. P(H:sie in. xvil (Arb) 195 .Such 
.spcach is by the figure Meiosi.s or the disablcr stioken of 
hereafter in the place of .sententious figurc.s. Ihia, iii. xi.x, 
a'^Wc call him the Disabler or figure of Extenuation. 

Disablillg (dis«'‘*bliQ), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-iNii •.] The action of the verb Dlsaiu.k, q.v. 

*495 Aft II Hen. F/l, c. y* Preanib., The said aitejnulrc 
and dish.'ihling of the said Gervys. 1555 Am*. Parker I's. 
Ixix. t 88 They did it ca.st, to my disalwlyng. 1658' g Bnr- 
loa's Diary (1828) 111 . 248, 1 was against utter disabling in 
the other case, boc.'ui.sc i would not have you iiicddle with 
after Tai liainents. 

Diaa'bliug, ///. a. [f. as prcc. +-tno -.] That 
disables : see tiie verb. 

17^ Monitor 1 . xxxii. 293 Must that fire . . be smothered 
by disabling clauses in statme.s 7 1763 Hariavickk in lol- 
Campbell Chancellors (1857] VI. cx.\xvu. 2B8, I made all 
the dutiful, grateful, but disabling speeches that became me. 
x8u Lewis Use tjf Ah. Pol. Terms xv. 142 The absence of 
a disabling law. 1856 Mrs. Browning einr. Leigh ii. .s>>i 
The creaking of the door.. Which let upon you such di.s- 
abli^ HCW.S. 

t Disabri'dg^ei V. Obs. rare. [Dj.^- 6.} Irans. 
To undo the abridgement of; to lengthen out. 

X598 .Sylvester Dh BarUu, Tri. Faith iii.xi, Her, whose 
life the T.ord diddls-abbridge. .The most religiou.s matchless 
£/rchia.s. 

Disabusal (di.sabb/^ill). [f. DisAiirHB v. + 
-Afi ; after ahusal\ The action of disabusing ; ^ 
Dimahi'sk sb. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. II. iii. 364 Whatever . . 
she risked in her own uisabusal by luking a course that 
should make all plain. 

t Disabu'aa, sb. Obs. [f. Diit- 9 *f Abuse sb , 
under influence of Disabuse t>.]. I’he act of dis- 
abusiing, or fact of being disabused. 

i6ao Shelton Quix. IV. xxxiii. 253 I am aggrieved that 
this Disabuse hath happened so late unto me. 1700 Aktmv 
tr. .Saavedra.Faxaraa I. 339 Disabuse is the Son of Truth. 

Disabuse (disabiMz), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Abuse v.] 
1. trans. To free from abuse, error, or mistake 
(see Abuse v, 4 b, sb. 2 ) ; to relieve from fallacy or 
deception ; to undeceive. 

161X Caitgr., Desahnser, to di.sabu.Hc, to rid from abuse.n. j 

i«r >• - 5^ I IQ disabuse you and 

appear evidently, 1669 Gale Cri, Gentiles 
lisabune our minds from those false I mages. 


1633 Walton Angler 6, 1 hope in time to disabuse you and 
m^e the contrary appear evidently, 1669 Gale C rf, Gentii 
1. IntrcKl. 7 To. .disabuse our minds from those false Imagi 
173a PoTK Ess. Man 11. 14 [Man] still by himself abiu'd, 
dis-abws'd. 1856 Frouiie Hist. Eng, (1858) I. ii.,x36 It re- 
mained for Clement Vll to disabuse men of their alarms. 


Minto Eng. Prose Lil. Introd. 24 To disabuse their 
minds of the idea that the one is wrong, the other right. ^ 
2 . As an intensive of abuse*, 'lo mar, spbil, 
mi.su.se. Sc, 1885 80 in Jamieson. 

Hence Piaabu’sed ///• a. 

i x6xx Con:8., .disabused; unblinded; deliuered 

I of errors, rid from abuse.s. 1649 Jkr. Taywir Gt, Exemp. 
xii. H 20 Wise and disabused persons. 

tDisaoca'pt, V. Obs. rat-e. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Accki^t ja] trans. To refuse acceptance to, not 
to accept ; to decline. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Ring, 1. xtvil. (1739) 77 It had 
formerly made many fair proffers of service to this Island, 
but it was disaccepted. 

tDi>acce*ptable,o. Obs, rare, [f. Djb- 10 .] 
Not acceptable, unacceptable. 

1687 Settle A’<y?. Dryden 63 Yet I hope my instruct ion.s. . 
may not be whofly disacceptable. 

tD]jiacce*ptattoe. obs. [f. Disacckpt v., 
after acceptance.] Refusal to accept, noii-acc«rpt- 
ance. 

*648 0. Sedgwicke Eng. Present. 36 Particular and ex- 
. elusive actings , . serve oncly to the dlsacceptance of the 
I w'orkes. a t6$M J. Smith See. Disc.\it. 351 God’s acceptance 
• nr disacccptance of things is . . proportionable to his judgment. 
*780 .S. .Skwall Diary 23 July (*882) 1 II. 258 Gave the Govr. 
X500 only. .He sent it back with a Note expressing his Dis- 
acccptancc. 

Disaccommodate (di$iikp‘mi3^di;'t), V. ? Ohs. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Accommodate v.] trans. To put to 
inconvenience, to incommode; the reverse of to 
Accommodate. 

x6xx CoTCR., Desaccommoder, to disaccommodate. *640 
J. Rous (Camden) 96 It may not only disaccomnio- 
date, but occasion the httrie. .of many of his Majesties sub- 
jects. 1767 Warburton LetHiBoQ) 394^ I hope inis will not 
disaccoimnodatc you. i8a6 Southey 111 (/. A’m XXXI V. 
330 The neck and the hiuids . . were disaccuinmodated with 
a haircloth tipjict and haircloth gloves. 

Disacconmodatioil (disak^:iii<Td/7i'Jan). 70bs. 

[n. of action f. prec. : ci. Am).\iMoi»ATK>N and Dis- 
9 .] The action of disaccominodating or condition 
of being disaccoinmoclated ; want of accommotla- 
tinn ; unsuitablcneKS ; disagreement. 

*6x9 Naunton in Fori esc. Papers os I he Venetians’ disac* 
Coinmodalions with the Pope. 1660 fli.oUNT Boscohel 37 John 
.. aciniainted Mr. Whitgrcave ., th.it Ilis Majesty was re- 
in niVl to Boscobcl, and the disaccominoduiion he had there. 

I x 668 PKTiy Ta.res2i Too great a coiifineinGnt. .and withall 
I a disaccummodatiou in the time of the work. 1677 Hale 
I Prim. Otig. Man. il. ix. 217 According to the accommoda- 
tion or disacenmmodation of them [the places] to such Cala- 
mities. Ihid, IV. V. 332 The Ic.ist disproportion or tlisaccom- 
modation of one lo ilie other would spoil the whole 
Work. 

t DisacOO'lUpaiiyi V. Obs. rare. [f. Djs- 6 4 - 
Accompany V.] trans. To cease to accompany or 
frequent; to deprive of one’s company, llcuce 
f Disacco'mpanied ///. a., deprived of company ; 
unaccompanied ; unfretiucnlcd ; companionlcss. 

*598 Florio, Sconuersare, to disticcoinpanic, to vnfre- 
ijucnt. Scotinersalione. a disaccoinpanying, an vnfrequent- 
iiig. x6i8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) ao To come dis- 
accompanied wa.s for neither [life nor hoiiqiii^ 1631 Celes. 
tinaxxi. 201 Tell me what hast thou done with iny daughter? 
where hast thou bestow’d her? who shall accompany my 
disaccompanied habitation ? 

Disaccord (disakp Jd), [f. Dt.s- 9 4- Accoiti) 
sb.\ after disaccord \h.'. cf. F. dhaccord.] The re- 
verse of accord or harmony; disagreement, vari- 
ance. 

1809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 132 Upon the ground of his 
disaccord with their principles of politic.s. 1871 Farrar 
IFitn. Hist. ii. 62 It was in flagrant disaccord with the ideal 
of the Society in the bosom of which it rose. 1889 Sat, Rev. 

19 Oct. 436/2 'I'here is no disaccord between what he is at the 
outset and what he becomes. 

Disaccord (disakp jd^ V. [ME. disacorde n, 
a. OF. desa{cyord€r, f. Dis- 4 + a{c)corder lo 
Accokh, after desai/jcord sb. ( 12 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darni.).] intr. To be out of accord or harmony; 
to be at discord, to disagree ; lo refuse assent. 

rifoo Test. Lotte ill. (R.), 'I’rewly prc.sence and predestl- 
nacion in nothing disacorden, rx400 tr. Secrcia Secret,, 
Got>. Lonish, loi And if it disacorde to Jiy dcmyiige, |ianne 
it ys to )>e to loke whether it be helpand and nrufytablc. Ibid, 

5* Opyn qualyte.s cr to be despyAed whenne 

pey disacord fro jieir mem. 1561 'i*. Norton Calvin's lust. 
IV. ixt From which also not muche disaccordeth the other 
place of the Apostle aboue alleged, x^ Spenser F, Q, vi. 
lii. 7 A noble Lord... sought her to af^ To a great pere; 
but she did disaccord, Ne could her liking to his love apply. 
X805 Monthly Mag. \X.i47 This di.saccorda with the precise 
dale. X874 Mivaxt Contemp.^ Ettol (1876) 310 An action. . 
which disaccords with the action of blind chance. 

Disaccoirdance. rare, [f. Dibaccoed v., 
after accordance ; cf. OF. desacordaftce,] Dis- 
agreement ; « Disaccord sb. 

x 86 a T. A. Trollop* Marietta II, vlii.. 137 A line of^a^ion 
so wholly in disaccordance with Tu.scan id^s. *89* E. « D. 
Gerard Sensiiive Plant III. iii. * 1 76 Had her owm feelings 
been all along in disaccordance to her mother s verdict? 
SKsaOCOTdftnt (disHk^jd&nt), a. rare. [a. 

F. iUsaccordant, AF. disaccordant (14th c. in 
Godef.), pr. pple. of disaccorder to Disaocoiid.] 
Not agreeing, not in accord. 

X494 Fabyam Chron, v. c. 75 It is disacordaunt vnto other 
wryters. 1839 Baii.kv Festtu xix. (1848) 306 Built up an idol 
I of alt elements Most disaccordant. 
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t Diflaeoount, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dx«- 6, 7 + 
AupoUNT V. or jA] tram. To strike out of on ac- 
count or reckoning. 

1040 Earl Cork in Sir R. Boyle's Diarv Ser. 1. (1686) 
V. x6o That isoK is by him to be repaid and disaccownted. 

Diaaociuitom (dis&ko'stam), V. In 5 dysoo*. 
[a. OF. desaemstumer^ desacosiumer (i 2-1 3th c.), 
mod.F. dUsaccoutumer, f. des-^ Dis- 4 + acostumer^ 
accoutumer to Accustom.] 

1 . trans. To render (a thingl no Ioniser cnstoinar}'; 
to disuse, break off (a habit or practice), arch. 

1484 Caxtom Cnriall 3 He xhal dine . .and . . soupe in xuche 
facon that he .slial dy.<iacustomc hys time and hys mtancr of 
lyu]mg. 1594 C0N.STAOLK Diana vni. iv^ And I though dis* 
accustoming my Muse . . May one day nuKe iny stile as utliers 
use. x6io Donne Pseudo-Martyr 45 Thasc stiles, wiiich 
C'hristian humilitie hath made them dis-accustomc and 
leave oiT. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xvi. ji With greet* 
ing such as Rome w.xs first to bear, Rut since hath dis* 
accustom’d. 

2 . To render (a person) unaccustomed or unused 
to something (to which he was previously accus- 
tomed) ; to cause to lose a habit. Const. iOy \from. 

* 53 ® Pausgr. si7/r For one that is disaciistumcd, it is 
a great pay nc to be brought in good order. 1636 F. . I )ackks tr. 
MachiaveVs Disc. Lkyl. xvu. 90 Sunkient, to disaccustoine 
them to the ill, and accustome them throughly to the good. 
i6jB6 F. SpKNCK tr. Varillai Ilo. Medicis 306 The peuule 
might be dLsAcemstom’d from exercising them. 2836 Sir W. 
Hamilton ( 1853)271 Such .application insensibly 
disaccustomed us to llic use of our reason. i88x H. j AMK.«i 
Portr. Lady xxxii, Di.saccustomed to living with an in* 
vsiHd. 

Hence Dlsaooxi'atomeA ///. a.; Dlaaocn’atomed- 
new; also f Ditiaoon'stomance {obs.), disuse. 

X50S Ord. Crysten A/en (W. dc W. 1506) iv. xxii. aog 
Moeuynge the helpc of god hym to dyscustome, unto the 
whiche dysacustoiuaunce be not miiny comyn in the espacc 
of .XX. or .XXV, yeres. 1580 Sidnkv Arcadia tv. (1622.1412 
Some lon.g disaccustomed paines. 2631 SuaRWOon, Disac* 
custoniednesse, desaccousiumnnee. x8as South kv Tale 
Paraguay in. 46 How strangely to her disaccustom’d car 
Came even the acr.onts of her native tongue ! 

Disacidify (disasi’difai), w. rare. [DiS- 6.] 
trans. 'l*o do .away with the acidity of. 

2864 in Wkhster. 2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tPiBacknowleage, sb. Ohs. [f. next: cf. 
AcKiVOWLKiXiK j/^.] The act of disacknowlcdgiiig ; 
non-ackiiowlcdgement. 

2603 Fo-irio flfontnifine iii. ix. (1632) 536 The most ordinary 
assurance I take of my people, is a kindo of disacknowlvdge 
or neglect. 

Pisfkcknowledffe (disteknp-lctl 3), V. [f. I )1S- 
6 + A CK wo WLKDOE v.\ tvans. To refuse to acknow- 
ledge ; to renounce, disown. 

2598 Florio, ScoHtfsecre, to disack now ledge. Scouosciuto, 
disacicnowledgcd, forgotten. 2613 Markham J<ug. Hus* 
handman 1. 11. xiv, (1635) 187 'J’hesc violent opinions I alto- 
gether disacknowletlge. 26p« Sou rit 12 .S'erw. (1697) 1 . 108 
By word.s and oral cxpres-sions verbally to deny, and dis- 
acknowlcdge it. 2836 Marbyat yn/^het lx xiv, 1 disinherit, 

I disacknowlcdge you. x8;S9 Tkollopk Bertrams 11 . v. 
75 You arc not the man to dis.acknowlcdge the bunlcn. 

Hence Diaaoknowledgincf 7W. sb . ; also Dli- 
aeknowledffer, one who disacknowlcdgcs ; Dls- 
acknowledirement, the fact of disacknowledging. 

1650 B. D/y(W///yirmV/w 8 No. .conscientious Subject ought 
to oliey such a Power . . with an nckn<}wledgcjnent of its 
Authority, or without a disacknowledgement of it. a 2660 
Ham.moni} Wks. II. II. 235 (R.) A dis.acknowlcdging or re- 
jecting the due governnient. 2662 Bp. SANDKKSONyi/w. 
(1673) 55 A disack nowledgment of the Kings Authority and 
.Supremacy F.cclesiasticii J. Sf.rckant Sure-footing 

201 Disack nowletigers of Tradition. 

XHgao^uai'nt, v. ? Obs. [f. i)i»- 6 1 Aoouaint 
v.} trans. To make no longer acqiiaintcil ; to 
estrange; to render unfamiliar(quot. 1567). Hence 
Disacqusl'nted //v/. a. 

2548 Udall, etc. Jirasm. Par. Luke xvi. i6 Ye must now 
disacquaint and estraungc yoursclfc-s from the sour old wine 
of Moses lawe. 1387 Drant Horace' F.Mst. vi. D j, Sccko 
liow to chase that griefo uwayc to make it disaquainted. 
1635 Quarle.s Embkttn 1, viii. 1x718)33 When dis.aoquainlctl 
sense becomes a stranger, And takes no knowledge of an 
old disease. 1677 Hale Contem^l. n. 89 'rhis kirul of dealing 
. . will in a little time dU*ac<piaint the Soul with them, .and 
make the Soul and them strangers one to another. 

Disao^naintance (disakw^i ut&ns). ? Ohs. 
[f. prec., after acquaintance : cf. His* 9.] 'I’hc state 
of being disacqiiaintcd ; want of acquaintance ; un- 
familiarity. 

*589 Puttknham English Poesie iii. ix. (Arb.) 169 The 
stituingenesse. .proceeaes but of noueltie anddisaquainlance 
with our eares. 1678 Baxter in Life J. A Heine 1 . 3 
Men’s strangeness and dis.acquaintancc with those that are 
good. 2830 Lamb IM. to Gilman Wks. (2865) 165 The 
innocent taste of which (milk -porridge] I am anxious to re- 
new after half a century’.s di.sacquaintance. 

Uisacrone : see next. 

Disaozyl (dissc-kril). C/iem. [f. Dis- (imply- 
ing disiiitegratioa or dissolution) > Aoryl.] A 
white flocculent snlistance into which acrolein 
changes when kept for some time. Called also 
disacrofte. Also attrib.y as disacryl resin^ a resin- 
ous matter similarly formed. 

s863-7« Watts Diet. Chetn If. 336 Acrolein when kept 
. . changes sometimes . . into a resinous matter, disacryl 
resin. Disacryl is a white, tasteless^ inodorous powder 
wUch becomes strongly electrical by friction. 


I t ]>iiada*pt, V. Obs. rare-^^. [f. Dia- 6 + 
Adavt V.} trans. To render unfit. Hence Dis- 
ada pted ///. <1., Disada’pting vbl, sb. 

16x1 CoTGR., Desagencer, to disadapt, disadiust. Hid., 
Desagem l^ disad.aptud, disadiusted. ibid,, Desageucemenf, 
a disadapting, di-saiJiusting. 

Obs. rare. [f.Dis-d-f Ajuuht 
».] trans. To imdo the adjustment of ; to unsettle, 
disturb. Hence Disadju'sted ///. n., Dlsadju st- 
ing vbl. sb. 

26x2 CoTGR. (see prec.J 2746*7 Hkmvey Medit.,^ On 
Night II. (1748) 30 When the 'llioughts are once clisad* 
justed, why arc they not always in Coufusiun ? 
t JHsadmO'niBh, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dia- 6 •»* 
Admonihh V.] trans. To dis.suade, to di.sadvisc. 

i6xx CoTOK., Desaduumest/, di.sadmonished, or dissuaded. 
2847-78 in H ALLIWELL. 

t DisadOTU. V. Obs. rare. [f. Dia- 6 + Adorn 
».] trans. To deprive of adornment j to di.sfigurc. 

2598 F1.0R10, Disbrauare, todisadorne or spoile of braucrie. 
x6ai G. Sanovs Otfufs Met. i.\.{i6;!6) 176 My brow, .[hejdis- 
adonics : By breaking one of my ingaged homes, a 2729 
Conc;heve Homer's Hymn Penns (T.),l>he saw grey hairs 
begin to sprc.ad, Deform his beard, and disadorn his head, 
t Disadva'ncei Obs. IMK. d/savauNCCf a. 
OK. desavancer to repel, jnish back, hinder (14th 
c. in Godef.), f. i 4 rr-, Dr.H- 4 + H7»ir//rfr to Advance 
( q.v. for lion-etymological change of n- to ui/-).] 

1 . trans. To check the advcincc of, hinder from 
.'idv.'incing, drive liack, c.'iuse to retrc.at. 

2374 CiiAtrcKK Troylus 11. 462 (51 1) Right for to sptken of 
an ordcnsiuncc, How we Jk (irckes niyghtc Uisauaunce. 
c 2450 Merlin 658 To disavaunce the Ktnpcrour, and by-reve 
hyiu the wey to O^iton. 2659 l>. Pkll /w/r. Sea 131 ’J‘hc 
more thejr sail southward, the more they advance the Antar* 
tick, and diNadv.ance the Artick l|)ole]. 

b. To draw back ; to lower (anything put for- 
ward'. 

2596 Spknskr F. (l. IV. iii. 8 Th;it forced him his shitdd to 
disadvautice. Ibid. iv. iv. 7 Whicli th’ oilier seeing g.ati Ids 
course relent, And vaunted sjxiarc efisixmes lo disadv.aunce. 
x6xi .Si'KED Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. vii. (1632) 533 llcc di.spl.ayed 
his F.nsignes, tilt for the French Kings luue he was content 
to dis-acliiance them. 

2 . Jig. To hinder from advancement, progress, or 
promotion ; to throw back ; to cast into a lower 
condition or position. 

ax4so Hocci.kvk Dc Reg. Princ. 1358 He sHpirly stant 
whciiu that ihow (Fortune] cnhauiicest, Fur .sodcynly thow 
hym dis.avauncc.st. ^2450 Merlin 250 Men.Jmdden grete 
drede that for the fautc of her prowesse that huiychcrclio 
and cristiii feith were disavaunced. 2530 Pai kck. 517/2, 
1 disavaiince, 1 disalowe or hynder, je desananre. 2566 
Painter Pal, Pleas. (1890) II. 102 The d.auKhter.s..bc dis* 
aimunced aud aliased. 

3 . intr. T'o cease to advance, stoi) sliort. 

26x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Piet. 11. iii, But when they saw 
their I/ords bright cogni/anc«: .Shine in his fticr, soon did 
they disadvance, And some unto him kneel, and some about 
him dance. 

Hence Disadva'ncing vbl. sb., retrogression. 

2650 D. Pell Im/r. Sea 23 Their (the st.ars’j advancings 
and disadvancings. 

Disadwantaffe (disaflvaTitud.:;), sb. Also 4-6 
doN-, 5 dya*. [ME. dcs-, disavauutage, a. F. dh- 
avantage (i^lh c. in Halz.-Daim,}, f. des-, Dis- 4 
+ aroantage Advantaok.] 

1 . Absence or deprivation of advantage; an un- 
favourable condition or circumstance. 

2530 Pai.sgr. 2x3/2 Disavauntage, desauantaige, 1597 
Shaks. a Hen. IP, 11. iii. 36 Him did you leaue vn-seconded 
b> you, To luoko vpon the hideous Got! of Wan e, In di-.* 
aduantago. 1607 — Cor. 1. vi. 49 Martins we have at dis* 
.aduant.agc fought iVnd did ret)Tc to wdn our purpose. 1639 
F'ui.ler Holy iPar iv. xii. (i8.fci) 19(3 Never could the Chns- 
lian religion lie showed to Pagans, .on more disadvantages. 
xjf 5 i JoHN.SON Rambler No. x&.> T 3 Kvery condition has i«s 
disadvantages. X78S Cown-R Let. 7 Mar., You must li.ave 
seen her to a disadvantage. 1837 Diskaem Venetia ii. ii, Her 
rcgrel of the many disadvaniases under which he lalxmred. 
ilBx Jf»WKiT Thucyd. 1 . 85 A noble nature should not be re- 
venged by taking at a disailv.antagc one as goo»l as himself. 

2 . Detriment, loss, or injury to interest; diminu- 
tion of or prejudice to crexlit or reputation. 

r 2380 Wvci.iF Set. IPks. III. 351 W’hoso synnch for av.an* 
(age of hinisilf, his synne makik disavauniage of |>at jmt lie 
wenejr turne to good. 2387 'Previsa ///Wrw (Rolls) 1 1 . x6i 
ChilaernleucbFrcyiisch^kconstriich& lurnek*’*” Fnglyscb, 
& h.ahbek J>er-by avauntage in on syde, & ilesaiiannt.'ige yn 
anojicr. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. P//, c.yi Your seid liegcrnen 
. . sustcyn and lx 
age. 


here grete lo.sses hindcraunce iind disavauiil- 

16x8 Nai'NTON in Fortese. Papers 68 They .sfienkc 
there all they can to the disadvantage of our nation. 1667 
Milton L. vi. 431 Some disadvantage wc endurd and 

r ine. Till now not known. 1711 -Steei.k Syect. No. 136 N 3, 

tn. n..%. Afan’u riicnrlvnnlCicn-. IVKC 


.never speak Things 
Johnson .s.v. He sold 


to any Man’s DisiidvaniaK. 1755 

jwr.r,.^w.^ to di.sad vantage. 18.. Ba.nchoei 

(Webster 1864) Plicy would throw a corislniction on his con- 
duct to his disadvatiLagc licfore the public. .Mod. Having lo 
realize on a falling market wc had to sell to clisndv.an(agc. 

IMsadTantage, V. [f. prec. sb. : cf. Advan- 
tage V., and Y.dlsavanfage-r'y 1507 in Ilatz.-Darm. , 
f. ddsmtanlage sb.] trans. To cause disadwiiitage 
to ; to place in an unfavourable position ; lo affect 
unfavourably. 

c t534 Ir. Pol. Verg. Fug. Hist. fCamden) I. afi* Canulus 
..knew that the pollicic of his adversarie woMc tmichc 
di.sadvayntage him. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 951 
He. . made (ncir lands waste, to disadvantage their enemies 


by .so much the more. 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 73 S,un 
and wind catinot disadvantage you. 1731 Fiklimng /.V/. 
ll 'riters Hi. vi, ^'ou will bedi.s:idvantag«d ny the discovery. 
1871 Browning Bataust. 411I Yet falrering too. .As some- 
how disadvantaged, should they strive. 

Hcmcc Disadva ntaged ///. a., Disadva’ntag- 
ing vbt. sb. 

1612 OiGK., DesavanlagI, disadiuantagrd. irfi46 Salt- 
marsh .Smoke in Temple 2 'Jo the advantaging or dis- 
ailviuuaging the cause. 2648 Bovle Seraph. Le>ve x.(j7«x>) 
58 Their . . disadvantaged Beauty is made the Compliment 
and Hyperbole of that (Quality. 2B79 H. .SricNciiR Data of 
Ethics xi. S60. 188 'J'he uniform principle has been that the 
ill-adapted, disadvantaged in the struggle for existence, 
shall bear the coicscqucnt evils. 

t Diaad’m'iitageable, a. obs. [f. Dihad- 
VANTAUfi, after aiivantagcabte : cf. Dis- 10.] At- 
tended by disadvantage; disadvantageous, preju- 
dicial. 

2597-8 Bac:on Ess., Expense (Avb.) 54 Hnstie selling is 
commonly as disaduanlagvable us interest. 2613 F. Ro- 
UAKTK.s Reru'ttue Gospel 116 It is very disaduantageablc to 
the glnrie ofGod and saliiation of men. 2632 Rr. Wkuiu. 
Quieiu. T27 A di.sadiiantageblc |X;acu is to he preferred 
before a just war. 

Hence f Dliadva'ntageably adv. Obs., in a dis- 
advantageous manner, to the disail vantage or pre- 
judice (of any oiic>. 

16x7 I.isauder A Cal. x. 222 Hee had... spoken so dis- 
.Tdvanta^ihly of her. 

DiBadTantageonS (dis.T:dv&ntr?''d33.R),i2. Also 
7-8 -iouH. [f. Dis- 1 o + Advantageous, (mii h. after 
F. dthavanlageu.v (15-16111 c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Attended with or occasioning disadvantage; un- 
favourable, [irej u d i ci :i 1 . 

1603 Holland i'luianh's Mor. x68 To enter into some 
dis.'uix'.'intageous promise. x6o8 T. Mouimn Tream. F.n- 
eouutcr 70 intolerably disaduantagious vnio the Kuinish 
part. 1070 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Harold (1847) 56«Va 
'1‘lie Kiigli.sh were in a streii^iit disadvantaReons place. 
1749 Fielding ‘Tom fones iii. ii, Wc arc obliged to bring 
our hern on the stage in a much more dis;idvunlaReous 
in.'inner than we could wish. 1861 KMKR.Sf)N Soe. ff Stdil., 
✓fvt' Wks.* (Bohn) ITT. 131 The creed of the .street is, 
Old A^c is not (iLsgracefui, but ininieiisely disadvantageous. 
2874 Gkkrn Short Hist. i;«. g 8. 68.( To consent to a dis- 
atlvantageotis peace. 

b. 'l ending to the dis.'itlvantnge or discredit of 
the person or thing in ciucstion ; unfavourable ; 
derogatory, dcprcciativc, disparaging. ? Obs. 

2663 Cowley Ode Restoration viii, Seen . . in that ill disad- 
vant.’igcnus Light, With which misfortune Ktrjves I'abuscuur 
sight. 2709 Swii T 7 . Tub Apol., Fixes, .adis.idvaniagcous 
Character upon tliose who never de.st;rved it. a 2776 II umk 
F.ss. Prim. Govt. (R.), \>'hatcvt!r disadvantageous senti- 
ments wc may cnterl.'iin of inankind. 2807 G. Ciiai.mkks 
Caledonia I. 1. ii. (<) iii rodian concurs witli Dio in hi.s 
ilis.ndvant.'igeuiis repi-cscntation of the civilisation. .among 
the Caledonian clans. 

DiBadvanta’^eouBly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.v-.] 
In a disadvantageous manner ; with disadvantage ; 
to the disadvantage of the pcr.son or thing in ques- 
tion ; unfavourably, prejudicially. 

1611 CoTGR., Desadrentageusemeni, dis.'tduanl.^glotiiily. 
2631 Star Chamb. (.'aycr (Camdi n) 20 It h:ilh fallen out to 
be heard dlsadvantngiously for some. 1696 tr. />» Mont's 
Poy. Levant 3.'53 You have spitkim di.sndvaiit.'igeously of 
the tbivcrnnient before a Guardian, n 1797 H. Walvoi.e 
blent. Geo. //, (1847) 11 . ii. 49 The (jiiesMiin w.'is opened 
di.s.idv.'iiitagcously for the court. 186s l.t^CAs Sert/laria 
47 'I'lmt national indifference to social pbilosopliy, in which 
we compare .so di.sadvantageon.sIy with the first nation.s of 
the continent. 

DiBadTanta'geouBueBs. [f. ns ]>rcc. f 
-NES.S.J The qii.ality of being disjulvaiilngeous ; 
unfavonrableness. 

I7«7 in Bam EV vol. II. 178* Tvkh.s Rha/s. on Pope ^ (T.) 
Thi.s di>,'idvantaKeoUsne.ss of ligure he CDiiverled , . into a 
jierpetual spur to.. deliver himself from scorn. 

+ DisadVB'lltlire* Obs. [Ml'), disaventuret a. 
OP', desiwenlitre, dc.^advcnttirc (in Gtxlcf.', f. des-, 
Dis- 4 -f- aventure Advknti'UE.] Misadventure, 
mischance, mishaji, misfortune. 

c‘1374 Giiawek Troylus m. .{66 (415) If I, tliurgh my dis- 
aventure, HihI lovid other hym m Ac fiilb s. c'Myo Harding 
ChroH. n. ii, With streames to and fro, And teinpestes greate, 
and sore disaiicnturc. 2577 Fknion Fpisi. 214 It is 

.'iccounted more to disadiuMiinic limn to siime. Si-kn* 

si;r /•’. 4 ?. 1. i. 45 For never knight, that dared warlike deed, 
Morciiicklessdisadveiituresdidamale. 2638.S1RT. Hkrhf.kt 
Trav. (cd v.) 275 Bai;uiies a noble Persian by h.ip escaped, 
but not a second disadveninre, 

t XHsaLdtre'ntiirouB, a. Obs. Also 6 disad- 
ventrouN, disavontrouH. [f. prec., after Advkn- 
TUBous: cf obs. F. desaveniureux (in Cotgr.i6i i).] 
Unfortunate, disastrous. 

1590 .Srr.NSER F. O. i. ix. i r And who most trustes in arme 
(if ilcsbly might .. l)oth soonest fall in di.saventrous 
> 59 * — Hubberd kxj For to wexe oldc at home in ullc- 
nc:.r.(‘, Is disaduentrous, and quite fortunelessc. 1596 — 

F. Q. IV. viii. 51 An bard mishap and disaventrous case Him 
rh.'iunst. 270 » Rowe Tasuerl. 1. i. 283 The Merit of his 
Virtue hardly match'd With dlsad venturous Chance. 
tDisadTe'Btp V. Obs. rare- **, [a. OF. des* 

advestir, f. des-, Dis- 4 xadvestir lo Adveot.] 

2622 Cotc.r., Desadvestir, to disseise, diNaducst, dis- 
posscHse, disinherite. 

1 Icncc t Dlaodwe-sture. 

2622 CoTGR., Desadfest, a disseisin, dispossession, dis- 
aduesture, disinheriting. 



DISADVISE. 


Usadvi'se V . [f. Dis- 6 + Advise.] 

1 . trans. lo jpvc advice against (an action or 
course;) ; to advise that (it) should not be done. 

1636 i.iJ. Wkntwouth LcL in Carte OrmomU (1735). Mi 
I must in any case disadvisc it, till you hear further from 
me. 1653 Holckoft Pf-ocopins iv. 149 'I'horisin demanded 
herein the opinion of the princijKilI (.;<M.xdcs-, who plainely 
disadvised it. 1749 Kiemjing Tiwt Jones iv. iv, 1 .should 
dis.vlvisc the bringing any such action. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Robberds Mem. I. 216 livery one of his friends has dis. 
advised the measure. i88a C. Edwakoes tr. Leopardis 
Ess. f>f Dial. 166^ I do not fail.. to disadvise the search after 
th.it cold and mi-scrablc truth. 

2 . To advise (a person) against an action or 
course; to dchort/^w/. 

1687 V>o\i.K ^fa>•fyrti. y'Am^miv. (1703) 55 An apostle, 
who, though not unfavourahlc to the Marriage state, di.s- 
advises tho.se women that arc free, from entering into it. 
1855 Tbolloi'E Warden xviii, I .iin sure he disadvised you 
f^rom it. 

t Disadvi'sed, ///. <1. Obs. [f.Dia-io i Ad- ■ 
VISED, after OF. iiesavis^J\ Imprudent, ill-advised, 
inconsiderate. 

15.. in t?. Eliz. Acad. (18^) 73 In whatsocucr you doe, 
be neyther hitsty nor disaduised. 

tXHsaffe'Cti sh. Obs. rare~K [f. Dis- 9 + 

Akkbct sb ., after Aefkct z/.-] = Disaffection 3. 

i68| Salmon Doron Med. 11. 391 Convulsions, Gouts, 
Cholicls and other Disafleots coining from frigidity, 
t DiS&dBrootf rt. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 o + Affect 
ppl. a. : prob. viewed as short for disaffected.] Dis- 
affected I. 

168a Lom/. Gaz. No. 161)4/3 Levying War upon, .tlie Ar- 
bit rary Orders of a DisafTcct. .part of Parliament. 

Disaffect 'disafe’kt), zLt [f. I>is- 6 3* Affect 
v.^ Cf. mod.F. disaffecter (19th c.)] 

1 . trans. To lack affection for ; to dislike, regard 
with aversion, be unfriendly to. Obs. or arch. 

i6ai Dp, H. Kinu Serm.iVci Kdr., 1 haue not yet so doted on 
their part, or di.s-afTeotetl my owiic. x6a6 .Shirlky Brothers 
I. i, Unle-s you di^affccl His person. 1708 SuAKTi sncRV 
inquiry V^irtne i. 2 The heart must rightly and soundly affect 
what is just and richi, and disaffcct wh.it is contrary. 175$ 
VouNG(.V«/rt«ri. Wks.(i757)IV. 124 How conies it to pass, 
that men of parts should so much dis.ifrcct the Scrip. 
tiircv ? 1890 West. Meth. Mag. Jan. 47 I you dLsaneot a 
Vestry or a Class-room, set .iparl your drawing-room oticc 
a week. 

2. ro estrange or alienate the affection of: to 
make unfriendly or less friendly ; spec, to discon- 
tent or dissatisfy, as sulijccts with the government ; 
to make disloyal. (Mostly in passive : sec Di.s- 

APFKCTEl) I.) 

1641 Rtmonstr. Commons in Ku.shw. Hist. Colt. 111.(1692) 

I. 439 To disaffect the King to Parliaments by .Slanders and 
false liTiput.itions. t68o I.ctj'kku. (1857) h 

M.111V lilMtll s are thrown about to disaffcct the king and his 
people. 179a (j. WAStiiNCiTON Let. Writ. i8gt XII. 172 NVe 
hive fresh . . representations . . of their endeavoring to dis* 
affect the four southern tribes of Indians toward.^ this 
coiiniry. 1893 Chatnh. Jrnh at Jan. 46/x You .. lieg.in to 
raise (Jain by disaffecting the other workmen. 1893 hlARiK 
CoHi:u.i Bared'bas iv. (18^,4) 28 A pe>tilencc in this mnnVs 
shape doth walk aijroad to desolate and disaffect the pro- 
vincc. 

t X)i«aif6*Ct, Obs. [f. Dis- 6 \ Affect v.-] 
trans. I'o affect in an evil manner ; to disorder, de- 
range, disea.se. 

x6a5 Donne Serm. xx. 192 'J'he more it works upon good 
Men, the more it disaffects the JIad. a 1656 U.ssker Ann. 

VI. (1658)773 That di.sea.se was like none of ours ; the bead 
was disaffected, and that being dried, killed many, a 1660 
Hammond .^erm. xxiii. (T.), It di.saffccts the bowels, en- 
tangles and distorts the entrails. 1688 Hoyi.k Eiuat Causes 
Nat. Things iv. 200 If the eyelids, which are subject to 
more than one distemper, lie considerably di.saffected. 

DisalFected disaArkted), pp/. a. [f. DiSAf- 
FECT v.‘, - f -ED I.] I. Pa. pple. of Disaffect 7^.1. 

1 . Kviiiy affected ; estranged in affection or nllc- 
iance, unfriendly, hostile; almost always s/ec. 
Fiifriendly tu the government or to constituted 

authority, disloyal. 

1631 .S 7 . Triais, If. Sherfield (R.), Hut in as much as he 
is accused of infidelity . . to Almighty God . . .ind to be dis- 
affected to the king. 1678 Hic.-kes in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Scr. It. IV. 51 'I'hc Court wa.s full of disaffected vilhiins. 
1711 Addison Spect. No. 131 F 7, I pa.s.*! among some for 
a dLsaffccted Person. 1809 Morning Post 13 July, 'J'he di.s- 
.itTcctcd crowded to the standard of these traitors. 18*3 
Scorr Tfroeritx. Major Dridgenorth was considered . . ns a 
di-viffccled person to the Commonwealth. x8^ Coddkn 
apecehes 42 A measure which will tend to make the people 
contented .ind happy citizens, in.stcad of being miserable, 
delected, and disaffected. 

2 . Disliked, regarded witli aversion, rare. 

x6^ Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (T.), To ca,st her against her 
mind upon a dis.ifrccted match. 

H. Pa. pj)le. of Disaffect 
+ 3 . Affected with disease, disordered. Obs. 

ii* ,V *5 A.S if a man .should be dis* 
seeled, To find what part is disaffected. 1663 Glanvtll 
A *.#'/»«* Afi. jc. (R.), And if our disaffected palates resent 
nought but bitleriievut from our choicest viands. 

rt'OUdnMS. 

of private hatred 
0 , Dhaffectedly^ 

MW. 59 They look 
rulers. 

Dw- 9 + Ap- 


Hence DUaffe'ctedly adv., D1 
^VPE Ann. Rvf^ I. xlviii. 522 
and di^ffectedriess. xyao-d IJailky 
dwaiisficdly. sm J, Williams Cahn 
disaffectcdly and with scorn at the pr 

SisaffdCtioil (disafe'kjan). 


400 

FECTioN ; or 1). of action f. Disaffect v.^ and 
after affection.] 

1 , Absence or alienation of affection or kindly 
feeling ; dislike, hostility : see AffecI'ION 6. 

1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 145 Chastening is .. far from 
lieing any ari'iimcnt of the fathers dis-affectiuii. 1643 Milton 
Divorce II. vii. 11851) 78 Not to root up our naturall ftffec- 
tions and di-saffections. Fuller Ck. Hist. x. iii. 8 6 

His {lisuffectioii to the discipline establlslieil in England. 
1706--7 Fabquhar Beaux Sirat. iil iii. What Evidence can 
prove the unaccountable Disaffcctions of Wedlock? 1879 
Stevenson 't\av. Cevennes 87 Modesline.. seemed to have 
a di-saffection for monasteries. 

2 . spec. Political alienation or discontent; a spirit 
of disloyalty to the government orexistingauthority: 
see Disaffected i. 

1605 B. JoNsoN Votpone 11. i, Nor any dis-affection to the 
slate where I was bred. 1683 Brit. Spec.^t'^ To take away 
ail Occasions of Disaffection to the Anointed of the Lord. 
1699 Dami'Ier Eoy. I. 371 The whole Crew were at this time 
iiiiuer a general disuffcction, and full of very different Pro- 
jects. 1751 Johnson Kainbter No. 204 Fa Thou hast re- 
conciled disaffection, thou h.'ist suppressed rebellion. z8o8 
Svi>. S.MIT11 Wks. (1867) I* 1*5 ^ proliable cause of dis- 
affection in the troops. 1874 Green Short Hist. 556 The 
popubir disaffection told even on the Council of State. 

1 3 . The condition of being evilly affected physi- 
cally; phy.sical disorder or indisposition, Obs. 

1654 Gavton J'ieas. Notes in. xi. 144 P'orc'd to fly to Phy- 
.sick, for cure of the disaffection. 1676 Wiseman (J.', The 
disease took its original merely from the disalfection of the 
p.irt, and not from the peccancy of the humours. x688 Boyle 
i'inol Causes Nat. Things. Eitiated Sight 260 This woman 
..had a disaffection of sight very uncommon. X74X Compt. 
Earn. -Piece t. i. 78 If I he Patient be subject to . .any Swell- 
ing, Heat, or Disaffection in the Kyclids. 

t Disaife'ctioiiate, < 3 *. Ohs. rare. [f. .Dis- 10 
Affectionate a.] 

1 . Wanting in ailection : unloving. 

1796 Hayi-ey Life of Milton (T. ), A beautiful but disaffec- 
liunatc and disobedient wife. 

2 . Characterized by disaffection ; disloyal. 

1636 Sir H. BixiUNT I'oy. Zitwi/ (1650) 99 (T.) They .. 
were found damnably corrupt, and disaffectionate to the 
Turkish affairs. 

tBisaffi'ance, Obs. rare K [Dih- 9.] 
Want of affiance, trust, or coritldencc ; distrust. 

1631 CeUstina ii. 34 Not airing, .how thou puttest a dis. 
affiance in iiw affection. 

t Diaam'ance, v. Obs. rare’- *. (f, Dis- 6 
Affia.nije z^] trans. To put out of afhance, trust, 
or confidence. 

1631 Ci'ifstina x. ii;r Already disaflianced in his ho^jc, for 
want of a gocnl luid faire answer, hec hath set both his cye.s 
and hi.s heart upon the love and t)er.son of another. 

Bisaffiliate (disafidk’it), 7/. [f. Dim- 6 -f- Af- 
filiate z/.J trans. To undo the affiliation of, to 
detach (that which is affiliated) : the reverse of to 
Affiliate. 

1870 C. J. Smith Syu.^ Anti>nyms.ApiliMe.X)v>axi\\ex. 
Disaffiliate. x89a Grap/iic 21 May 598/3 Klevcn branch 
associations h.Tvc ' disaiTiHatcd ’ themselves in consequence 
of the dismite over the suffrage question. 

Bisaffinn (disafouni), V. [f. Dis- 6 + Affiiiu 
7'.] trasis. To contradict, deny, negative : the 
contrary of to Affirm 4. 

*548 Gest Pr. Masse 97 Disaflyrmyiige the masse sacry- 
fyce to bee propidatorye. 16x3 Davies K^orts Cases Pref, 
(T.), Neither doth (ilanvil or Bructon disaffirm thcaiuiquity 
of llie reports of the law. x8z6 Sir R. Dallas in 'raunluii 
Rep. VI. 529 The suggestion that this was a voluntary pay- 
ment, is disaffirmed by the averment of compulsion. 

b. Law. To annul or reverse (some former de- 
cision, etc.) ; to repudiate (a settlement or agree- 
ment) : the contrary of Affirm i, a, ( Confirm. 

X53X Dud. Laws Eng. 1. xxvi, (1638)^ 46 Therefore . . the 
said Smtute neither aflirmeth nor disaflirmeth the title. 
1634 Earl Strah'ohd Lett. 4- Dhp. (17391 **>8 Leaving 

the other . . in the State they now are, either affirmed or 
ilisaffirmed. 1883 Af. y. jWiuw XLlIl. 5 The Supreme 
Court of the United States ha.s disaffirmed the view of the 
Post Office Department and affirmed that of the Comp.any. 
1890 Sir a. Kkkewicii in Law Tintes’ Rep. LXlll. 682/1 
.She could disaffirm the settlement on attaining twenty-one. 

Bisaffirmaace (disafoumans). [f. Disaffirm 
V., after affirm, affirmance^ The action of disaffirm- 
ing; negation; annulment, repudiation. 

x6zo Bacon in Howell St. Trials (1816) II. 399/1 Ifh had 
been A disaffirmance by law they must luive ^one down in 
solida X643.PBVNNE OptH, Gt. Seal 24 Done in affirnuince, 
onely, not disaffirmance of it, a.s Lawyers speakc. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. loa As much a Demonstra- 
tion in disaffirmance of any thing that ls affirmed as can 
possibly be, x8i8 Colkhrooke Oldig. 4* Cotdracts I. 36 
A .suit., in disaffirmance of it [.Tn illegal contract], .is conso- 
nant to the policy of the law. x868 Benjamin On Sales (1884) 
401 The vendor has done some act to disaffirm the transact ion 
. . Before the disaffirmnnee the vendee has transferred the . . 
interest. 

BisaArmation (diRxfajmri'Jsn). [f. Disaf- i 
F fRM V., after ajjirm, nation.] The action of dis- 
affirming ; denial, negation ; repudiation. 

184a in Rhande Diet. Science, etc. 1873 Maine Hist. 
Inst. vii. 205 'fhe disalfirmation of the legmity of Tanistry. 
1893 Weekly Notes 4ii/2 Notwithstanding ner disaffirmation 
of her .settlement when she attained twenty-one. 

BiaaffiTinativat [f* »» prec., after affirm’ 
afivej Characterized by disaffirming ; tending to 
disaffirm; negative. 
a 183a 111 Bentnam (F. Hall). 


BISAGGBBGATION. 

BiaaJfO'rdy V . Obs. rarc^K [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To refuse to afford ; to prevent from obtaining. , 
XS97 Daniel Cir*. Wars viii. Iviii, Let not my being a I.nn- 
caslrian bred. Without mine own Election, disalldrd Me 
Right, or make my Cause di.sfigured. > 

BisafCdrest (disafj^Tust), v. [ad. med.(Anglo-) 
L. disafforestdre (in Charter of Forests 13th c.), f. 
Dis- 4 afforestdre to Afforest. CX. the svnonym- 
OU.S DE-AFFORK.ST, DEFOREST, DiSFOBEST.J 

1 . trans. To free from the oiieration of the forest 
laws ; to reduce from the legal state of forest to that 
of oidinary land. 

[xaaS Charta Foresim an. 9 Hen. HI. c. 3 (Spclman s.v. 
Ajffbresiare) Omnes bosci qui fuerunt aflbrestati per Richar- 
dum avunculum nostrum, .statini Dlsafluiestcntur.] xi^ 
Stow Surv. xli. (16^)31 424 The Forest of Midlesex, and the 
Warren of Stnnes were disaforcsted. 1598 M anwooo Lawes 
Forest xvi. i 9 (1615) 116/2 By the Charter, all new forests 
were generally to l>ec di&afTorcsted. 1677 N. Cox Centlem. 
Kccr. I. (ed. 2) 24 Afforest, is to turn Land into Forest. 
Disafforest, is to turn Land from being Forf.st toother uses. 
1725 Loud. Caz. No. 6350/3 Die whole inclosed with .t Pale, 
and disaforcsted. i8h Black Adx>. House-boat I don't 
know when the district wa.<i disafforested; but in Shaku- 
.««pcare*s own time they hunted red-deer in lliescWarwickshirc 
wood.s. 

fig. a X63Z Donne Poems. To SirHerbert{x(iyx\ 157 How 
happy is he, which hath due place assign'd To his oe.'i.sts ; 
and disaforcsted his iniiid. 

absol. 1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Kec. T&iver 14 
[Edward 1 ] disafforested in most Counties of England. 

2 . To strip or clear of forests or trees, rare. 

x84a De (^)i;incey in Btacfr.v. Mag. LIl. 126 From the 

wreck of her woods by means of incendiary armies, Greece 
is. for a season, disafforested. 

Jlencc Dlaniro'restad ppl. a. ; Dluftffo'restliig 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also DlBaffo'restmeiLt. 

1857 Tollmi.n Smith Parish 469 For the dlsafluresting of 
the royal forests and chases. 1^75 Buckland Log-bk. a^o 
'riiis w.as before the miserable cheese-paring policy of dis- 
nfrore.sting,when the red-deer were still to be seen in the forest 
glades. i88a Standard 14 Mar., A Commissioner under the 
Ilainault Dis.-ifforcsting Commission. 1889 Blnclno. Mag. 
eXLVi. 661/1 'J'he great disafl’orcstmcnt pri>ceed.s apace. 

Bisafforestation (disafpn'str-bj.m). [n. t)f 
action f. mcd.L. disafforestdre to Di»affoue.st.] 
a. The action of disaft'ore.^ling ; exemption front 
forest laws. b. Destruction of forests or woods. 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xvi. §0 (1615) 116/2 All 
those, that were put out of the Forest by the disufforcstatiun. 
x888 Athenxnm 10 Mar. 302/ ^ The gtadiml obsolescence of 
oiir forc.st law and the steady progress of dis.'iflbrestalion. 
x888 yVmes 4 Oct. 9/5 'J'hu rapid progress of disatforesUition 
will be understood, and it is certain that the natural growth 
cannot keep pace with it. 

-I- Disaibi'fflit, V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from fright or alarm ; to reassure. 

1676 Homiks Iliad iv. 216 His own Commanders first to 
disaflright. 

+ Biaafly*, V, Obs. rare. [In i6th c. desafie. a. 
C)F. desafie-r to distrust, f. des-. J,. i//f- (Dis- 4) -f- 
aficr to trust ; see Affy t^.J trans. To pul out of 
relnlions of affiance; Defy vJ i. 

1546 SI. Papers Hen. VI 1 1 . XI. 239 He fleddc like a 
Iriiytcmr . . and being ft>r the s.'unc desahed by Jiilyan, doth 
maynteyn his acie and him si If tu be honest, and to fight 
in that ijiiarrcll with the said Julyaii. 
t Bisa'C^O. Obs. rare. [ad. It. disaffio dis-ease, 
trouble, want, f. dis-, Dis- 4 + affio leisure, ease ; 
cf. Agio, Adagio.] Hardship, trouble. 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (172^) 156 [They] were thick- 
skin'd Fellow.s, and could patiently undergo, such and 
greater Disages. 

t Bisa'ggravatef V . Obs. rare. [Dib- 6.] 
trans. Tu release from a burden or charge : see 
Aggravate v. 3. 

1598 Florid Disgrauia. a discharge, a disagrauating. 

Usa'ffgregatet v. [f. dim- 6 -i- AoanEOATE 7.'. 

Cf. K. (tesagriiger, .Sp. desagregar.] 

X. trans, 'Po separate (an aggregated mass) into 
its component particles. 

x8a8 in Webster. 1858 G. P. Scroi'K Geot. Cenir, France 
(cd. 2) 47 It.s parts are then disaggregated. z8^ tr. SchOtzen- 
verger's Ferment. 172 The cellular tissue is either partly 
or completely di.saggreg<Tted. 

2 . intr. {foT reff.) To separate from an aggregate. 
x88x^ Morgan Conlrih. Asner. Ethnol. 87 As soon as they 
had disaggregated* 

Bisaggregation (disiegr/g^bj^n). [n. of ac- 
tion f. prec. VD.: cf. mod.F. dpsagrpgation (1878 in 
Did. Acad.).] 

1 . The separation of the component particles of 
an aggregated mass or structure ; disintegration. 

i8a8 HI Webster. X858 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. jjox/x A million 
of entire skeletons . . bound together by the nne powder re- 
sulting from the disaggregation of their fellows and of other 
calcareous organisms. 1865 Ebquiros Cf rrmw// 4 1 Deposile 
foniied by the disaggregation of the primitive rocks. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 436 Neiiher.disaggregalion nor 
sparks. x88i Nature XXIV. ^ An electric disaggregation 
of the electrode. 

2. transf. in various non-physical senses. 

X83X Bentham Wks . (*838-43) XI. M Power of aggrega- 
tion; power of di.saggregation. loflx Morgan Lontrih. 
Amer. Ethnol. 87 A further consequence of this disaggre- 
gation was . . the necesiuty for an official building. 1890 
Times XI Jan. 5/z Centralization would disapiicar. .to make 
way for u disaggregaUon as troublesome for the Monarchy 
of Portugal as for me French Republic. 



DISAGBBS. 


DISALLEGIAirCE. 


Biiaffrea (clisSgrr ), r. [ad. r, d^sagrier (i ath 
C in llatz.-Darm.), f, (/«- (Dl8- 4) + agr^cr to 
Aobeb. See also Disobee.] 

1 . iif/r. To cUfTer, to be unlike ; not to Aqbxe, 
correspond, accord, or harmonize. Const. 

i to, \ from. 

t4M Fabyan CtrvH. iv. Ixvi. 45 lliat saylnge disagreeth 
to kne wrytynge of Eutropius. 1579 Lvly £upAMsXArb.) 
191 [He] sorroweth to see thy behaviour so for to disagree 
from thy birth. s6m Cuxesmb £ftp, Po^. Ctrtm. iv. liL 8 
Those tilings we caU morally good, which agree to right 
reason : those morally evilf, which disagree from right 
reason, Stani.ey IlUi. Philos. 111. (1701) 86/s Which 
[account] disagrees not with the other, Stillincfl. 
Oriff. Brit, L 4 A Tradition . . disagreeing to the Scripture, 
wag Watts it. iv. { a We have neither a very clear 
Conception in our selves of the two Ideas contained in the 
Words, nor how they agree or disagree. 1874 A. B. David- 
son Nebr. Gram. § 48 I'he other numerals arc nouns, and 
disagree in gender with the words which they enumerate. 
s884 tr. Lotze's Logic iv. 235 Particular circumstances which 
agree or disagree with given facts. 

2 . To (lifler in opinion ; to dissent. 

*S 99 Strype Ann. Rtf. I. App. xi. 35 If any. .disagreed 
from his forefathers, he is. .to l>e judged suspected. 166a 
Stillinofu Orig. Sacr. 1. i. 9 20 Those who disagree 
from that former Computation, place it yet lower. 173a 
PoFE Rp. Bathurst i Who shall decide when Doctors 
disagree t 1874 Morli:v Cotupromisi (16B6) 181 The sincere 
lieliefs and conscientiously performed riles of those . . from 
whose rclipon he disagrees. 1883 Fuoude Short. Stud. IV. 

II. ii. X87 He could not place hinisefl in the position of pei .««ns 
who disagreed with him. X89X Spectator 13 June 823/z Men 
who hoped against hope that the jury would disiigrcc. 

8. To refuse to accord or agjee (to any proposal, 
etc.); to dissent. Const, to, viith\ ^from. Indi- 
rect pas.sive, to be disagreed to. 

1493 Act II Hen. VII, c. 36 Preainb., If the. .Duke, .dis- 
agree to the scid acte. 1574 tr. Littleton's T mures 52 a, If 
the parcener . . hathe y.ssue and dycth, the issue maye dis- 
agree to the particion. 1589 Warner Alb. ling. vi. xxx. 
(i6t?) 155 Mine is to loue, but hers to disagree. x8z8 Cruise 
Digest (cd. a) IV. 495 In such cases the grantee may, by 
de^ only, disagree, and disclaim the estate. 1825 T. Jrf- 
FERSON Antobiog. Wk.s. 1859 I. The Del.'iwarc counties 
had bound up tlieir delegates to disagree lo this article. 1869 
Gi.adstomk .S'/, in Parlt. {Daily Neivs 16 July), I shall move 
to disagree to that clause . . I beg now to move tliat the House 
disagree with the Lords' amendment . .of the preamble of the 
Irish Church Bill. Ibid,, The I..nr(ls' aiiicnainent was then 
disagreed to. 1869 Daily Naos 27 July, The Lower House 
has disagreed from (he amendment. 

4. To be at variance, to dispute or quarrel. 

1548 Hall Chron, Hen, IV, 29 b, Takyn^' a corporall othe 
. . never after to disagre or renewe any ULsple.asure. 1667 
Milton /VZ.. ii. 49? Devil with Devil d.amn'd Firm concord 
holds, men unely dis, agree Of Creatures tational. 1758 .S. 
HAYWAKo.S'f.'rw. xvii. 531 Children of the same family ought 
not to disagree. 1835 Lvtion Rienzi 11. i, Come, we must 
not again disagree. 

5 . Of food, climate, etc. : To conflict in physical 
operation or effect; to be unsuitable. Const. 
wilh. 

1^3 etc., [see Dlsagrekino ///. a. 4. ] 1768 tr. Comards 
Dtsc. 15 To try, whether those, which pleased my palate, 
agreed or disagreed with m]^ stomach. Ibid. 45 F ruit, fish, and 
other things ul that kind disagree with me. 18x3 Martin in 
Med.-Chirurg. Trans. lV.47lncre<‘\sing one drop everyday 
until it might bei^in to disagree with the stomach. i8m Siifl- 
LKY CRdipus II. ii. 28 So plain a dish Could scarcely disagree. 
1817 Scott Napoleon xlvi. Ascribed to his health's disagree- 
ing with the air of that capital. 1865 Mrs. Carlylb iMt. 

III . 288 It cuuldii’C have been .sound, that champagne .. or 
it wouldn't have .so disagreed with me. Mod. Tne confine- 
ment and close application to work disagrees with him. 

t Disagree*! Obs.rart-^. [f. prec. vb.l 
Disagreement. 

xjBg Greene Tnllies Laoe. ( i&m)) D iv b. It may bee that the 
destinies have appointed their disagree. 

Dieagreeability (disiigrrahi*lUi\ [f. Dis- 

AGRBKABI.E + -ITY : cf. agrceabUity.^ The quality 
or condition of being disagreeable ; unpleasantness. 

Mad. D'Arblay Diar^ IV. iv. 188 These only formed 
its disai^recability. 1790 ibid. V. iv. 163 Difficulties and dis- 
agreeabilitics in carrying on a week’s intercourse. xBfiM 
Prast Vs il/atr. XLVI. 248 I le will be exposed lo many * dis- 
agreeabilitics* from the police. X889 Mrs. Randoi.mi Neno 
AW II. ix. 6a lll-healtli meant ill-temper, di.scouifort, dis* 
agreeability of all sorts. 

Diflagreeable fdisSgrrilb’l), a. (sb.) Also 5 
dya-. Ta. F. dSsagreable (i 3th c. in Iiatz.-Darm.), 
f. dSs- (Drs- 4) + agriable AoBEBAnLE.] 
tl. Notina^cment; characterized by difference 
or incongruity; disagreeing, discordant, at variance. 
Const, to, mth. Obs. 

ct^Rom. Rose 4717 It [love] Is Carybdis perillou.s Dis- 
agreeable and gracious, It is discordaunce that can accord. 
And accordaunce to mscord. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 
ccxxxiv. 270 But . . I ftc the mater dysagrcablo to other 
wryters, and also (hvnke that moche therofls fajmod. 1538 
CkiVERDALK Ped. to N. T., It was disagreeable to iny former 
translation in English. 156a Golding Casar Pref. (1 ^65) r 
Ciesar in hys descryption of Gallia, .may sceme dysagreable 
wyth other authors. 1651 Hobbeb Leviath. 1. xv. 79 What 
is conformable or disagreeable to Reason, in the actions 
of common life. 17x5 Bailey Rrasm. Colloq. 407 Compare 
their Lives and nothing can be more disagreeable. 1759 
Johnson Rasseias xxviii. (xtSt) 78 The obstinate contests of 
disagreeable virtues, 1786 F. Blackburnb Con/essionat 262 
In determining what is the proper sense and c^ent of the 
Articles, and what shall be judged agreeable or disagreeable 
to them. 

. 2. Kot in accordance with one's taste or likiug ; 
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c.xciting di^leasure or disgust: nnpleasiiig, un- 
pleasant, offensive. 

1698 Fkvkr Acc. £, India 4 P. 254 Vet he found it dis- 
agreeable, because the Nights now were as intensely ('old, 
as the Days were Hot. 1705 Bosman Guinea 230 IJits is 
such a horrible ugly Creature, that 1 dou*t believe any 
thing besides so very disagreeable is to be found. 1754 
E. Darwin Zr/. to Dr. Ohes'm Dallas Lt/e (1879X Yester* 
day's past brought mo the disagreeable news of my father's 
departure out of this sinful world. tM4 5 . Williams Ver- 
moni^ This animal Is without any ill scent, or disagrec.3ble 
eflluvia. 1838 James Robber iv, Your society Is any thing 
blit disagreeable to me. x84x~44 Emerson Ess., Prudence 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 100 In regard to disagreeable .. things, 
prudence dues not consist in evasion, .but in courage. 

3. Of persons : Of u^leasant temper or humour ; 
actively unamiablc ; oflensivc. 

, It range.s from an .nctive scn.st‘,of which tlie person in question 
is the .subject, as in qnot. 1474, to a subjective one of wliich 
the person in question is the object, lioth being often 
pre.sL-nt. 

[1474 C!axton Chesse (1481) D viij b, Not plesyd but dis- 
ngreablc whan they haiie reccyued the yefte.) xyio-xx 
Swift Lett. (1767) III. ic.9 , 1 dined lo-diiy with my mislrdss 
Butler, who grows very disagrtfeablc. x8a5 J. Neal Bro. 
JonathaH 11 . 323 A very disagreeable man was here. ,r8;[5 
W. .S. Hayward Lmtc Agst. World xi My cousin i.s 
dieadfulty di.i.'igree.able. 

b. Uncomfortable, in an unpleasant jxtsilion. 

1844 /’. Piwhys Ann. V. j8o The King Iclt quite dis- 
agreeable. The Russians might drop in upon him very 
uncereinuniuusly. 

B. as .r/i. (Cf. Agreeahle 6.) t A disagree- 
able person. Obs. 

1829 Mrs. So!?thky Church Vards II. 242 Whatever some 
superior-minded disagreeables may say to the cotiir;\ry. 

b. A disagreeable thing or cxjMifience; esp. 
in pi. 

1781 CowpKH Let. 4 Feb., Some dlsamrecables and .awk- 
wardnesses would prolMibly have attended your interview. 
1797 HcLCROtf tr. S/olberf’s Trav. (cd. 2)11. xlii. 64 I he 
Ctreek artists are . . careful lo keep the dis.'igrceable out of 
sight. 1804 W. Ihvinu Life 4 Lett. (1864) I. iv. 78, 1 nin 
seasoned, .to the disagreeables from my Ciinada j«nirney of 
last Miiiimcr. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix. 127 When the 
disagreeables of life — its work and privations were in ques- 
tiun. 

Disagreeableness (disagrral/lnis). [f. prec. 
+ -NES8.] The quality of being disagreeable, 
fl. Want of agreement; discordancy, incon- 
gruity. Ohs. 

157X Golding Car/r/iH/v* Ps. Ixix. i8ThUdisagreeal>lencs.se 
of the wicked is ca.sly waslit away. 16B6 Hornrck Cruci/. 
Jesus xxiv. 828 Remove and contpicr that disagrctmbleness, 
that is betwixt my nature, and thy harmony. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 413 F 1 We know neither the Nature of an Tde.1, 
nor the .Substance of a human .Soul, which might help us 
to di.scover the Conformity or Disagreeabicness of the one 
to the other. 1726 Attkriiurv AVr///. (1734) 1 . 215 Its di.s- 
a^ccableiiess to the eternal rules of right rca.son. 

2. UnpIcasaDtne.ss ; also, an unpleasant feature. 
2648 W. Moiintague Devout Essays i. xvii. § 1 Many 
who have figured Solitude.. have sought to sweeten all they 
could the di.sagrecableness. 1709 .Stkkle Tatler No. 84 F 5, 

I found the Disagreeablenc.ssof giving Advice without being 
asked it. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xvi. 109 Luok 
jn that man — see but the disagrccableness of )u.s person. 
^ Eraser's Mag. VII. 4 With all its manifold disagree- 
Iciiesses (to coin a w'ord), it must Ik: grappled with lioldly, 
i86x SwiMiiOK N, China Cnw/.o There was just th.nt amount 
of disagreeabIcncKS that usually occurs among Englishmen 
who are strangers to one another. 

Disagreo'ablism. nomc^tni. [sec -ism.] 

2887 Besant Fifty Years Ago in Graphic Jubilee No, 
20 June 2/3 Together with discontent, chartism, republican- 
ism, atheism— in fact all the disagrccablisms. 

Disagreeabkr (disagr# abii), adv. [f. Dih- 
AGRfiKABLK + -LY ».] In a disagreeable manner or 
degree; unpleasantly; offensively. 

173078 Bailey (folio). Disagreeably, unpleasantly. 2766 
Gray in Corr. «». N, NichoUs (1843) 61 , 1 passed . .all June 
in Kent not disagreeably. 1838 Dickens AVc/x. Nick, xxlx, 
You may find yourself very dis.igrccahly deceived. 2847 
Emersrjn Repr. Men, Stoedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 333 
Swedenborg is disagreeably wise.. and repels. 

t Disagree'amoe. obs. [f.DiNAOREKzi., after 
Agresanck: cf. also OK. dcsagreance (Godef.).] 
«Di.sagiikemknt. ^ 

2548 Udaw., etc. Erasm. Par. Acts viii. 36 There is no 
disiigreaunce where is faith. 2|^ Late Voy. Sp, 4 - Port, 
(1881) 98 Our di.sagreeance with them, will itnpf^ach the 
trade of our Merchants. 2397 Sr. Acts Jas, VI J1814) 158 
(Jam.) IJiey sail . . report the groundis and caussis of their 
clisagrieance to his maiestic. 

Di8aigre6*d| ///. o. [f. Dihagrkk v. + -ed L] 
The reverse of Aorked; not in agreement; at 
variance. 

1598 Florio, .^ayrdata, forgotten, put out of tune, vnstrung. 
disagreed. 2638 Bax ter Saving Faith Dcd. A ij. Well 
w'urUi his labor to prove iLs disagref 'l. X87J5 Jowftt Plato 
(cd. 2) IV. 42 The partisans of utility are disagreed among 
themselves. 

Disagreeing (disa^T/’-hj), zi/7. ff. as prec. 

+ -iNo L] The action of the verb to Disagree ; 
disagreement. { 

2348 Udali., etc, Erasm. Par. Luke 04 a, There ought lo | 
bee no discorde ne disagreyng emong iheim in their preach- 
yng. 2367 R. Mulcaster Fortcscue s De Land. Leg. (157a) | 
X03 b, lo be troubled with so many disagreeing^. 2647 J f.r. 
Taylor Lib, Proph. xvii. 219 Such complying with the dis- 
agreeings of a sort of men, Is the total overthrow of all 
Discipline. Mod. Their disagreeing was happily prcA’cnted. 


Disagreeing. ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2.] 
That disagrees. 

1 1 . Out of harmony or agreement ; discordant, 
incongruous; diverse. Obs. 

2552 T. WiijiON Logihe (x58f.>) 39 The places . . declare .. 
what lie incidente, iriiut be disagi-eeyag from the matter. 
2362 T. Honv tr. Cast/gllme's Courtyer (1577) Evijb, 
Oratours . . vnlikc .ind dis.agreeiiig . , to their predecessours 
& folowers. 1593 Q. Ei.u. tr. Boethius (E. E. T. S.) 205 Me 
thinkes it a cro'^Ne mater and in it self disagreing, that God 
all knowes, and yet iher should be a free will, W. D, tr. 
Civnenius' Cate Lat. Uni. § 559 Many Islands, replenished 
with disagreeing nations and' tongues. 1690 IjOckf. G^d, i. 
ii. § 7 A Figure .. very disagreeing with wh.at ..Children 
imagine of their Parents. 

2 . Differing in opinion ; dissentient. 

235a JIuL<JKr, Disagrecyngc, dissentaneus. 26*3 K. 
Long tr. Barclay's Argrnrs 1. xx. 63 I'he nobles alxuit 
them, in agreeing silence i.-ovcrcd their dis.*igreein]^ thoughts. 
2677 Hale Print. Orig. A/an. 11. xii. 244 Finding the 
Philosophers and Wise Alcn so uncertain and di'^agreeing. 
2836 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 271 A h:ilf'i>erplcxeii, half- 
amused, and wholly disagreeing expression. 

3. At variance, quarrelling. 

26*2 Bdkton Anat. Mel. in. 1. 11. ii. (1651) 421 Hard- 
hearted parents, disoljedicnt children, disagroT.ing hrulhers. 
X73* Rf.rkf.i.ky Alciphr, v. § 19 The mo,t contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew, that ever appc.niccl. 

4. Of incompatible or prejudicial operation ; un- 
suitable. 

1563 Hyll Garden. (1593) ^ J’he Greek writers think 
the IJasil so disagreing and contrary to women, tiint if [etr.], 
2683 Thvon Way to llcfiUh 483 The eating of this . . Food 
becomes offensive to them, nnd clisagreciDg. 1794 Wolcoit 
(P. i'iiidarj Rcavl. /or Oliver Wks. 11 . 41 I’his was a 

E ux/ling, disagreeing que.stion, Grating like arsenic on his 
ost's digestion. 

Hence t adv. Obs. 

X59Z Pkhcivall Sp. Diet., Desacordamente, disagree- 
ingly. 

XMfagreeinent (diiiugr/'meiit). [f. Disagukk 
V. + -iMENT, after agreement. Cf. F. dhagriment 
\dcsagyccmcnt, Ourliiint, 1642) anything disagree- 
able, or not to one’s liking.] 

1 . Want of agreement or harmony; difference; 
discordancy, diversity, discrepancy. 

ijjTS Fi.KMisr; Pano/>t. Epist. 284 As well their words ;us 
their deedes bre at disagrceincnl. 2699 Bentlkv Phal. 15J 
’I'herc’s a seeming dis.'igreenu'iit between Diotlorus luid 
Herodotus, 2737 Wiu.sioN Josephus, Antia. Diss. ii, The 
npp.nrcnt dis.'igi ecintMit of any comm.'ind to the moral ntlri- 
butes of (^od. a 2847 Mrs- Shf.kwood Lady^ 0/ Manor I. 
vii. 267 Sin is a di>-:igrcemi iil or noiuonformity of the will 
of any creature with the will of God. 1864 Bowkn Logic 
v. 105 Tlie Jiulgiiicnl, quadrupeds are not rational, de- 
termines the relation of disagreement between the two 
JVrms. 

2 . Refusal to agree or assent. 

2493 Act IT Hen. IT/, c. 36 § 1 Any disagreement or 
clisa.s.seiit by the seid Duches . . nntwithstamlyng. 1642 
Pkkkinr /V<»/I /tk. i. D 43. 19 The disagreement of^the hus- 
band uiiglit to be .shewed. 

8. Difference of opinion ,* dissent. 

2376 Flfmino Pauopl. Epist. 83, 1 againe with you was 
not at disagreement. 1613 Jackson Creed 1.445 note, His 
disagreement from some of his ownc prufr.ssion. x6^ T. 
Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 7 Disagreement in niatierb'' of 
faith causeth enmity. 1868 IS. EtiWARos Raicigh \. sCxi. 
348 Men of very different natures, apart from their utter 
disagrceuieiit in religion. 

4. Quarrel, diss''nsion, variance, strife. 

xsfe F LEMING Virg. Ceorg. ii. 34 Disagreement vexing 
brethren faithles and vntrnstie. x6a6 Meade in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. .Snr. i. III. 223 There hath been some Disagreement 
ul Court between their Majesties, by reason of llic French 
Arribnsfmdor. 2770 Junius Lett, xxx viii. xgo Is it .. for 
your interest., to live in a jK*r|>e!ual disitgieeiuerit with 
your people? 1858 Khoude Hist. Eng. III. xii. m Th« 
occasion of their disagrcemenl being icmoved, he desired 
to return to the old terms of .'unity. 

6. Unsuitableiicss (of food, climate, etc.) lo the 
con.stitution. 

270a C. Maimkh Magn. Chr.y ii. (1853) 1 . 48 The prob- 
nble disagreement of torrid a climate unto English 
liodies. 

0 . An unpleasantness, a disagreeable condition. 
[F. df!sagri!mcnl.'\ rare. 

1778 Gatk.s ill Sparks Corr. Amer. Rei>. (1B53) H- 53 * 
You would have avoided maiw disagreements, had iiplea.scd 
you to have accepted that nflcr. 

Disagreer (disagrroj). rare. [f. Di8aouf.k 7 ». 

+ -Kii Lj One who <lis.'igrces ; a dissenter. 
a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. f. 605 (K.) To awe dlsagrecrs 
in .'ll! iiiattci!) of faith. 

Disa^yse, obs. Sc. f. Disc bisk. 
t Disai’lment. Obs. rare, [see Dift- 5.] 
Ailment, indisposition. 

i6«^7 Kkkve God's Plea 256 Without the least dUaylmcnt 
or distemper, 

DualaTm. V. rare. [Di.s- 6 or y a + Alarm,] 
trans. To free or relieve from alarm. 

2617 Sir F. Burdrtt in Pari, Deb. 1693 Who had taken 
..c.-ire that not a syllable should be inserted that could tend 
to disabirm the country, 

Disalike: see Dis- lo. 
tDlMUeiriaiio*. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Alt.koian(.'k.T Contravention of allegiance. 

^ 2642 Laud Wks. (1857) YI. 9x6 Consider a little with what 
insolency, and perham disnllegiancc, this Lonl and his 
roundhead crew would use their Kings. 
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DISALLIEGE. 

t XMaallia'gai V. Obs, rare. [f. Dis- 6 f 
^alliege, (Iccliicecl from Allkoianuk, under the in- 
flutnce of Liege : cf. jircc.] trans. To withdraw 
or alienate from allegiance. 

1648 Mii.ton Ul'sert'. Art. I'eace Wks. (1847^ 263/2 l^y a 
pcrniLioiis and hostile peace, to diAalliege a whole feudary 
kingdom from the antieut dominion of England. 

Disallow (disiilau’), v. Forms: 4-5 des- 
alowe, 4-6 di«-, 6 dysalowe, dissalow, 6- dis- 
allow. [a. OF. desahuc-r, disaloxoer to blame, 
etc. (in CcKlef,), f. dcs-y I)i»- 4 + aimer Allow. 
Tn mcd. (.Anglo' L. disallocdrex sec Du Cange.] 
To refuse to Allow (in various senses’, 
ti. irans. To refuse to laud, praise, or com- 
mend; to discommend, to blsime. See Allow I. i. 

1393 Gowkk Cunf. I. 83 ’I’his vice of liiobediencc. .hcdcs- 
iilioH’ci>. ^1430 Pil^r. J.)ff Manhoth' iv. x.xix. (1869) 191 
Nouht T wolc blame it nc despeise it ne disitlowc it. 
15x0 Hamclay Mirr. 6V. Manners ik>di is like 

eri'Oiir which wise men disulowe. 1573 C. Hauvuy Letter^ 
t’k. (Cnnidcn) 7, 1 praefer 'Fulli bciore Caesar in writing 
Latin ; do 1 therefore disable or disalow Cae art x6ii T. 
' 1 ‘avlor Comm. Titus iii. i According to tlu ir c.'trc herein 
Ituue they liccii commended or disallowed in the Scriptures. 
z6s6 CowLKV Prologue to Giiardiatty Who siij's the Tiiin.*; 
do Learning disallow? Tis false; 'twas never HunouiM 
so as Now. 

2 . To refuse to approve or sniiclion ; to disaji- 
prove of: see Allow I. anh, 

Z494 Fabyan Ckron. vii, 616 Whichc cuncliiclon was after 
disalowyd. 1540 Act 32 Hen. /'///, c. 46 'i’he auditors 
general.. shal h.aue aucLority to examin tliuccoinntes. .and 
to allowe and disalow all that sh.^l he reusonafile. 155a | 
Hury (18 jo) i^i Fiirthermure I dennll, disalow, and ! 

.sett alt nothing all former will.s and testaments which I j 
ha\e made. 1^3 Kay youru. Lo:o C. < Haris 436 Though j 
they . ■ do take liberty tn . , use . . s^>ort.s and exercises upon the 1 
laird.s day, yet mo.si of their ministers disallow it. a 1745 ! 
SwiKr (J.), It was known llial the most cniinent of those who ! 
profc.ssed Jiis own principle.s^ puhlickly di.s^illowed his pro* j 
• eediiigs. 189a Pall Malt it. 7 Sept. »> 3 The auditor al.so I 
ilisallowed the leficshnienls ifie cominitiee had, wliich .. 
.‘^mounted to i).f. Al./. each. 

t b. inh\ with of. 'J'o refuse approval of. Obs. 

1576 Flkmivc Piutopl. P.pist. 4-1, I .. might in no wise 
<Iis.tllow of lii.s doings: for he was very circumspect .. in 
his master's lnisincs.se. 1649 Milton luhoit. xiv. (rC;,:^ 448 
lie rcturnes againe to disallow of th.at Kefnination whicli 
the Covnant v«)\vcs. x68x Ciii-riiAM .d«(,*/cr’s Vadc-m. 
v.\viii. § 3 (i6.8g) ifi-t Others disallow thereof. I 

+ 3. To refuse to accept with approval; to reject, 
disown. Ohs. \ 

1377 Lan’ol. P. pi. 1 ). xiy. T30 J'or bei [the rich) han her ! 
hyre here . an heuene as it were . . Ami whan he dcyelh, 
lien dis.'dowcd. 14x3 /V/y?*. .S'l/tc/c ‘Cavtofi' 1, xiii. (iS;,^) g 
Sithen that he tome, to ycie.s of discrecyoii, this kalioure he 
hath in dedc disalowiJ. 1526 34 'J’lNoAtR 1 P> t. ii. 4 A 
livynev sionc disalowcd of men, but cho.->cn of god and 
piccious. i860 SrANi.HY l/ist. J*hilos. ix. <17011 435/1 [ir. 
Archytas\ The fates of yoting and old together croud, No 
head is disallow’d I’y merciless Pro-icrplna. 

+ b. Intr. \vilht)/i Ohs, 

1576 Ki CMING P.moftl, F.f^ist. 439 Wee ought not , to 
(li.sali)wc of wh.it so(.Mer is appointed us by Gods j;o<i<l 
pnjvideiice. X595 Shaks. ‘^ohn 1. i. 16 What followcs if wc 
di.salluw of tins? 

4 . 'I’o uTu.se to accept ns reasonable, true, or vtilid; 
to refuse to admit (inlelleclunlly}. See Allow II. 4. 

f X399 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. Ti Every child is holden for 
to bowc Unto the modir .. Or dies lie mot res<.»ri desalowe. 
1583. Exec, for Treason Who with common reason 

c.Tii disiillow that her Majesty used her principal Authority Y 
x6m Kay Pissol, ICorldwi. v. § 3. 135 This whole Hypothesis 
[of Dm Cartes] I do utterly disallow and reject. 1778 Miss 
lluRNKY Evelina J )ed. (178^) 10 His itilluetice is universally 
disallowed. 1841 Myer.s Lath, Th. 111. $ 40, 145 fjy dis- 
,'^llowiiig any human element . . we arc deprived at once of 
much feeling of syinpiithy with the writers ofllie Kihic. 

5 . To reluse to acknowledge or grant (.some clai m, 
right, or privilege), or to accede to (some request 
or sugge-stion ) ; to reject. 

^ *SS 5 Laii.mer ,^^■r///. .V Pern. (1S45) it, I must not sufler 
the devil to have the victory over iii« . . I must di.sallow 
his iiiNtitu'iions and .siiggrsi ions. X698 Fkvkr Acc. R. India 
.V 375 l Chiisiiaii Liberty in ic-^ijc< t of .’Matrimony, 
it being disaltow'ed none but the V'orioliecds. X786 ' 1 '. 
Iefi krson Writ. (1859) II. i To ili.scnvs the propriety of 
bis charges, and to allow or disallow ilieiii ns you nle.Hscd. 
1841 I A-MK.s Jiriyami xxii, Your claim upon her band is 1 
already disallowed. ' 

6. To refuse to allow or pei ndl ; to forbid the ' 

use of, lo prohibit. i 

1383 Homilies IL Ayst. Excess Api>arel 708 The . 
abuses thcreiif, which he forbld<leth and dl.sai lloweth. .1368 i 
! orm Submission Papists in Strype Ann, Hcf. 1 . h. 549 • 
.Nor willingly suffer any such., to oflTciul, W'hom I may j 
reasonably let, or distdlow. a 1600 Hookkr (J.), GckI doth 
in Cun verts, being married, allow cimiinnance with infidel.s, 
and yet dii-allow that the faithful, when they arc free, 
^llOllld i.'iiler into bonds of wedlock vi ilh .such. z6sz Kuhion 
, liiat, Mr/, I ii. II. iv, He utterly di*«allowt s all hole Haihe.<t 
in melancholy. /TX634 .Selokn Tahle-T. fArh.) 30 If he 
disallow.-s a Ixjok it must not be brought into the Kingdom. 
* 7*3 Klnit.ky Ercethinking x\, (R.-, 'I’hey disallow'd self 
*/• marriages, and usury. 1831 Colkuiock 

/rtM*-/ 37 t Jet., Advocates, men whose duly ought to 
be lo know what the law allows and disallows. 1854 
Lowkli Thnty J'. A^O Hrose Wks. i8<)o I. 96 'I’he 

great collar disallowing any independent rotation of the 
head . . he used to turn hi.s whole person. 

b. Coiisi, with lufin,. or front nnd vhl, sb. 

, *74? W. H0R.SXEY Fool {x^4;^i) 1 1 . 54 If a poor Barljcr shall 
be disallowed from taking Money. 1868 Hrowning Ring \ 
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! 4 Bk. VI. 38 , 1 being disallowed to Interfere. Meddle, or make 
, ill a matter none of mine. 1889 Pall Malt G. 93 June vsJi 
; A law of the trade which disaJluwcd an employer to take 
' more than one apprentice at a time. 

I 1 1 cnee DisaUo' wod ///. rr., Disallo* wi ng vbl, sb. 

I and ppl. a. 

lyn I.ANGL. P. PI. B. XIV. 139 Nou^t lo fongc hiforc . for 
■ drede of disalowynge. e iS3|( H arvsfikld Divorce Hen, VI H 
\ (Camden) 193 I'he public judgment of certain univeniities 
for the disproving and diiaillowiiig of his first marriage, 
j 1637 Gn.i.K.si'iE Eng. Pop. Ccrem. ii. ix. s j To practi.se the 
j Ceremonies, with a doubting and dissalowing conscience, 
i x8i8l AS, Mill /fr/t. India III. ii. 79 The objection . . was 
' founded upon a disnlluw*ed assuinptioii. zB^ Pall Mall G. 
i 12 Feb. it/3 If the House went on voting disallowing 
i moiioii.s for cvei', Mr. l!r.adlaugh would still be one ahead. 

i- Disallo'wable, Obs. [f. Disallow -t- 
-ABLE.] Not to be allowed or permitted; not to 
be approved or sanctioned. 

X494 Fahyan Chnm. vit. 417 With these and many oilier 
j fibalowahle cotidicions he was exccrcyscd, which tourned 
: hyin to great di'.honoure. 1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 

\ 380 What judge you of the Words which I uttered : W'cre 
! ihcy approvablt', or were they disidowabic? 1678 K. 

; l.’lOsTKA.NOE Seneca's Mor. (1/02) 474 Our Passions arc 
! nnthliig else but rertain 1 lis.iUawable Motions of the Mind, 
i 1716 Hi*. .SMAi.KiixiJi xst Charge 21 Which though not 
' wholly unlawful, nor in the laity disallowabic, yet in the 
I clergy are of evil fame, 

I 1 lence t Disallo’wableneM, the quality of being 
dis.-!! lowal.de. 

1717 ill Bailey, vol. II. 

Disallowance (disrilau'^ns). [f. Diballow 
f-AKCE.j 'rile action of disallowing; refusal to 
sanction, admit, or permit ; disapproval, rejection, 
jirohibition. 

XS63 in Parker's Corr. (1853) 967 W'c have consulted how 
to - proceed, whereby we may have your allowance or dis- 
allowance. tsBS;-7 'I*. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 206 note^ The 
approli.ntion or disallowance of a general a.sscmbly. . should 
he a mat ter and c.'uise spiritual. X83X ( Jovgk God's A ty mi's 
hi. 4 i.t. 211 CenturioiLH .. are commended .. without any 
reproofe or dis altowaiice of their w-arlike profession. 1733 
Nkal Hist. Pnrit, II. 559 1 'hcy declare their disallowance 
of all seditious libels. 1846 Ckotk GrcdC I. xxi. 11 . 180 1 'hi.s 
<lis.slIow:incc of the historical personality of Homer. 1883 
A. H. OK Coi.YAK in Rep. Co. Crt. Cases Pref. it rWe, 'J’lic 
Rule.s of the Supreme Court . . come into onpr.ntion on the 
24lh Octolier next, subject to dLsallowance by Paitiamcnt. 

tb. Ahts. Something disallowed or forbidden 
by rule ; an irregularity. Ob.f. 

*597 Morlky tntrod. Mns. 16 The ,. allowances nml 
disalfow.'inces in the comjiosiu’on of fourc parts. 1674 
I’LAvroRn Skill Mus. iii. 37 'I’he Inst disallowance . . is 
when the upper part stands, mid the lower p>.Trt falls from 
a lesser third to a fifth. Burney Hist. Mns. Ill, viii. 
527 An excellent comtiosition might now be produced 
I hiere.iy from ancient disallowances. 1854 J. VV. Mookk 
} Compl.Cycl. Mnsic^ DisaiiinvaacCf A term applied lo any 
; an<.ini<dou.H formal ion, or succession of chords. 'I’wo succeetf- 
j ing ci|{lilhs, or two con.sccutive perfect fifth.s, in the s.'unc 
I direction, ixinslitutc a dhailtr.ifame. 

I DisallOW'er. [f. Disallow + -ek l .] One 
I who disallows, or refuses to sanction. 

I 167* H. More Brie/ Reply 74 Himself was an Opposer 
i and dis.'illowcr of that fona and Idolatrous Sujierstitinn. 

IMLsallowllient (disaluirmcnt). rare. [f. as 
i piec. f -MENT,] The action or fact of disallowing. 

: XB84J. II. M 'Cabthv Eng. under Gladstone xiv. ago 'I’he 

! disalhjwment roused n strong disjilay of public feeling in 
' all the Australmn colonies. 

! Diaally (disalni ), 7A rare. [f. Di.*J- 6 + Ally v.] 
trans, 'Po free from alliance c»r union. 

X87X Milton JTrtwwix 1022 Nor both .so loosely disnilied 
'I'hcir nuptials. x86a Swisucrxe Atalanta 301 Disallied 
From breath or bhiod corruptible. 

i t Disaster, r. Obs. rare'^K [f. DiS- 5 -F Alter 
7^] trans. To alter or change for the worse. 

*579 Fenton Guiedard. vii. ^1599) 281 No other thing 
h.nd disallered the people, but t)ie pride of the gentlemen. 

t Diaalte*rn, 7 f. Obs, rare, [f. 1 )w -5 -t- 1 .. 
allentdre to change from one thing to another.] 
trans. To alter or change for the worse : cf. prec. 

1635 Quarles PUnbl. 111. iv, O wilt thou disaltern 1 nc rest 
lIii'Hi gav'.st? 

Disamay, obs. var. of Dismay. 

Disamis (drsamis\ J.ogic. The mnemonic 
term (introduced by Petrus llispanus, i: 1250) de- 
signating the second mood of the third figure of 
.s)llogisins, in which the in.ajor premiss is a parti- 
cular affirmative (0, the minor a universal affir- 
mative (n), nnd the conclusion a {jarticular affirma- 
tive (/). 

The initial letter d show-s that the Diood( can be reduced 
to Darii. by simple conv<*r.>ion of the major, lrnns{K)Kition 
of the premi.ssc.s, and simple conversion of the conclusion, | 
as indicated by the letters ///, x, following the three 
vowels. 

X55X T. \yiLS0N Logike 30 The third figure . . 'Phis 
.argument is reduced to Darii . . Di. Mercie onely forgiveth 
syiiiics. sa. All mcrcie is purchased by faithe ; mis. Ther- 
fore by faith onely forgiveiies is obteined. 1614 De Lawnk 
tr. Du Moulin' s Logick 1A4. X891 Wklton Logie 1 . iv. iii. 

§ 136 Dhoiuh , , As example we may give : ' Some pronouns 
in Encli-sh are inflected ; all such pronouns arc words of 
English origin ; therefore, some words^ of English origin 
are inflected'. Ibid.^ As an / proposition can be simply 
converted, it is a matter of very small moment whether an 
argument is expres.sed in Disamis or in Da fist. 

Disanagrammatize : sec Dm- 6. 
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: OJf- [Dm- 10.] -nwt. 

j X676-7 Hale Cmtempi. 11. Wo^ofCod<K.\ ‘I hat 
j knowledge, which we have iu ourselves, which is utterly 
' unsuitable and disanalogal to that k nowledge, which is in God. 

1 Disaaalogoiu (disanac logas), a. [Dis- 10.] 
I M aving no analogy. 

! x8x6 Kkatinue Trav. (1817) II. 174 The words.. have 
I their ordinary denominations hi an idiom totally disaiial- 
I ogous to what they have with u.s. 

tDisana'log^. Obs. rare. [Di.s-9.] Want of 
analogy ; a condition the reverse of analogous. 

x6io W. Folkincham Art of Survey Pref. Verse 15 For 
Dis-tinalogies strange, .strained, rude, Nor Deuiations 
ctirious-ilLscande. x6ai Capt. A Mkrvin in Rushw. Hist. 
Coil. HI. (1692) 1 . 2x8 Where first 1 observe the disatialogj’. 

Disanohor (disicqkoj), v. Also 5-7 dis-, 
dy8a(u)ncre, 6-^7 di8azi(c)kar, -er. [a. OF'. 
desancre-r, f. </«-, Dis- 4 -t- ancrer to Anchor, f. 
ancre Anchor sb. *] 

1 . trans. To loosen (a ship) from its anchorage ; 
to weigh the anchor of. 

c X477 Caxton Jason 56 'I’hcnc the good patronc . . dis- 
.Tiicred the noble shippe nnd went again to the see. 1481 
— Godfrey 189 'J'hey shold disancrc theyr shippes and flee. 
1600 Holland J.hyixxw. vii. 776 After he is disankered 
once . . &. under .sailc frutn Corinth. 1609 Hkywooo Brit. 
Troyv, xxxix. xi6 Sixe Gallics they Dis.'uiker from the 
Me. 

fig. axSyx Carlylk in J. IV. Carlyle's Lett, (1883) II. 
yj^(Miotc, Miserable feature of London life, needing to be 
dis-amdiored every year, to be made comparatively a 
iiomaiiic, quasi-Cafmuck life. 

2 . mtr. To weigh anchor : said of a ship or its 
crew. 

rtX47o Tii'Ton- iii. 11530) 3 He dy.saiincred & de- 
paitcd about ihre of the docke. c 1477 Caxton Jason 38 
She went to the ship that sholdc ili.sancic for to go to 
Athenes. 1595 Drake / Vy. (Hakluyt Soc.)g The encmie 
lal)orcd to cause us todisankar. a x6s6 Ussiier Ann. (1658) 

I 644 I They] were commanded . . lo disancliiTr, and to dejiart 
from those places. x8. . SuL'niRV (F. Hall). 

Iltncc Disa nchoriug vbt. sb. 

1851 Carlyle Ste>-lmg 11. vi. (1872) 138 We need not 
dwell at too much lengthy on the foreign journeys, dis- 
nnehorings, and nomadic vicissitudes of household, w'hich 
occupy hi.s few rciiiaiiiing years. 

tDisanfife'lical, a. Obs. [Dis- lo.] Not 

angelical ; the reverse of angelie.'il. 

a 1687 H. More in Norris Theory of Lmfc (1688) igi It 
were a thing Dis.tngelical, if 1 may so .speak, and tiiidivinc. 
X736 II. Coventry Philemon to Hyd. 11. (T.), 'J’ln: opinion 
of that learned c.'i-sni.st. .who acconiit.s for the shanni attend- 
ing lhu.^e pleasures of the sixth .sense, a.s he is plcaseil to 
. call tlieni, from their disangelical nature. 

I Disangularize, v . ; see Dis- 6. 

I Disanimal, v . : sec Dis* 7 b. 

tDifa*]iimate» A* Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 f 
Anim.vte rt.] Deprived of life; inanimate. 

x68x P. Rycaut Critick 228 'Phey saw. . many disHinimate 
Bodies. 

DisaaimatO (disa^'nimt’H), v. [f. Dis- 6 d 
Animate r., prob. after F. d^sanimer (i 5-1 6th c. in 
Godef. Suppl.)A 

1 . trans. To deprive of life, render lifeless. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp, iv, vii. 196 In carc.T.s.sc.4 
warme nnd bodies newly di.sanimated. 1678 CumvoKTii 
Intcll. Syst. 38 That Soul and Life that is now fled and cone, 
from a hfclc.ss Carcase, i.s only a loss to that particular Body 
or Cuinpages of Mailer, which by iiieaiLS thereof U now dis* 
animated. 1833 [see Dlsanlmated below]. 

2. 'I'o de|irive of spirit, courage, or vigour ; to 
di.scourngc, dispirit, dishearten. 

1583 STCiinKS Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 39 [Theyl also rather 
animate, than di.saniimile them to perseuere in their wicked- 
ties, x^x SiiAKK. z Hen, FV, lit. i. 183. z6^ Sir T. 

Herbert Trav. (cd. a) z8j Vet the sublime height did not 
(lisuiiimate us. zToa C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. App. (1852) 
Ou.} 'I'he garrisons were so (lisaiiimated at these disasters. 
i79Z-z8z4 [.skc Disanimatinc; below]. 

Hence Disa'niinatod ppl. a.\ Dlsa'nimating 
vbl, sb. nnd ppi, a. 

I z6j^ Capt. Smith Virginia in. xii. 94 After the expence 
of fiftccnc ycarcs more.. grow they disniiimuted. 1677 

I. 1). Okkekv Art of IVar 199 May it not be a greater 
Disanimatinc of the Soldiery? Z79Z K. Darwin Bot. 
Card, I. 87To..st.Ty Despair^ disaiiimating sigh. 1814 
.Southey Roderick xviii. 83 From whence di.sanimating 
fear had driven The former primate. 1833 Lamb Elia {^r. 

II. Prodtn t, Mod. Art^ [The Dryad] linkra to her own con* 
n.itural tree, co-twistini; with it.s limbs her own till both 
seemed either— these animated branches; those clisaiiiniated 

I members. 

Diga:ni]iia‘tion. [n. of action f. Dibanimate 
v."] The action of disanimating : a. Privation 
of life. b. Discouragement, disheartening. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iti. x. 128 Affections 
which depend on life, and depart imon disanimation. Ibid. 

III. XXV. 178 A Glow-wornie will afford a faint light, almost 
a dayes .space when many will conceive it dead : but this is 
a iiiistuke in the compute of death, and terme of dtsanima* 
tion. 1808 Webster, Disanimation^ the ziet of discourag- 
ing; depression of .spirits. 

Disannez (dislLnc’ks), v. Also 5 disanez. 
[a. OF. desannexe-r (1475 in Godef.): see Dis- i 
and Annex.] trans. To separate (that which is 
annexed) ; to disjoin, disunite. 

*495 ** Httn, V//, c. 34 Preamb., The same. . Here- 

diuimentes shuld be . . xeparat severed and di.sanexed from 
the Duchie of CornwAll. i8a8 Coke On Liu. 190 h, The 
feoffor cannot di.sannex the advowson from the manor. 



DISANKEXATION. 
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DISAPPOINTING. 


without deed. 17x9 T. Gordon Cordial for Low Spiriio 
I. 270 [It] became imrt of the English Dominions . . and 
could not be disannexed but by Act of Parliament. tl69 
Echo 9 Mar., The object of the'Dill was to disonnex from 
the Provostskip of the College [Oriel] a canonry of Rochester 
and a valuable rectory, which now formed part of the eu> 
dowinent. 

Hence Disanno’xing vhl, sh. 

^ 1831 Coleridge TabUd. 17 Dec., The disannexing and 
Indeuendence of Ireland. 

Dltaanezatioil (dissent ks^i jpn). [f. D18AN- 
KEX, after anwxa/ton.] The action of disatmex- 
ing ; separation (of something annexed). 

x8^ O. Ecv. ^nly 148 noltr The idea of the disannexation 
of the Transkei has been abandoned. sSfa T.ady Herdmrt 
tr. Lagrange* t Dupanloup II. 130 Ccasdess fears of an- 
nexation and disannexation. 

Disannul (disdn^T). v. Also 5-6 dya-, 5-8 
-anuU. [f. Dj.^- 5 + Annul v, Cf. the parallel 
forms Dihnull, Denull.] 

1 . tram. To cancel and do away with ; to make 
null and void, bring to nothing, abolish, annul. 

Fabyan Chron. vii. 347 He hiboured that he myght 
do nyKnniill y* funner ordcnaunccs and »tatutcs, and to cause 
them to be broken. 15x6 7 'iNnALE Maif. v. 17 Ye shall not 
thinke that 1 am come to disanull the lawe. 1535 Cuvlk- 
nALR Jidt xl. 3 Wilt thou disanullc my jiuliiinent? 1390 
SiiAK.s. Com, Err, i. i. 145 Our lawes .. Which Princes, 
would they, may not diSianul). 1634 Cannk AWoss, .SV/nr. 
(1849) 52 The whole action is disannulled and made void. 
1691 R AY Creation 1. (1704) 44 They endeavour to evacuate 
ttrul disannul our are.-xt Argument. 1745 in Col. Rec. Penn- 
sylv, IV. 775 To disanull the Engagements and destroy the 
Amity subsisting between (hem. x^o Miss Muuick Og/l- 
vies xiv, A solemn truth-plight, which . . no earthly power 
ought ever to dis.-innul. 

1 2 . To deprive by the annulment of one’s title ; 
fig. to do out of Comi, from f of, Ohs. 

iSSfi ChroH, Gr. Friars (Camden) 79 Soo by that they be 
dyschargyd and dyssatmllyd from alle maner of inherryt.'ins 
or the imperialle cruwne. X604 T. M. JUot k Uk. 11 iv b, Are 
we disanuld of our first sleepe, and cheated of our ilrcanu-s 
and fantasies? x6x3 Ans-w. Uncasing MachivWs tnstr. 
K ij, 'I'lmt will, .disnnnl thee of ihy quiet rest. 

Hence DUannu'lling vbl, sb , ; also Disannnl- 
ler, one who disannuls ; Diaannulment, the fact 
of disannulling. 

X 586 T. Tl. t.n Primaud. Er. eXcad. 1. 337 'I'hc disanulling 
of .'ll! gold and silver coine, and the appointing of yron monic 
oncly to he currant. 1600 K. Bloln i' tr. Conestaggio 65 
If any thine were done by flieui that was absolutely good, 
it was the disannulling of the impost of salt. x6xx C'oigk., 
.Vutlitfy a niillith;, annihilation, disannulmcnt. 4x6*5 
Flktciikr ll'omnn's Prise if. v, In which business 7 ' wo of 
llie disannllcrs lost their night-caps. 1^55 Jqmn.son, Disan- 
Hnlment, 179a (b Washington Ar/, Writ. i8gt XII. 157 The 
right of disannulling is reserved to the government. x8t8 
Coj.FB«ooKK Treat, Obligations 1 . loi He is debarred from 
.. insisting on the delay as a disannulmcnt of it. x88a 
Standard *3 Dec. \/y., I agree to the disannulmcnt of our 
cimi^emcnt on certain conditions 

ili8anoi2lt(disanoi‘ni [f.DiB -6 -i- Anoint.] 
trans. To undo the anointing or consecration of. 
Ileiicc Disanoi'nted, Disanoi nting ///. adjs. 

X648 Milton Tenure Kings ^16.15) 7 They have, .bandied 
and^ borne armes ag.Tinsl tlieir King, devested him, dis- 
.inointed him. x8so Keats Hyperion 11. 98 Fur Fate Had 
pour’d a mortal oil upon hi.<i head, A disnnointing poison. 
X867 Trknch Shipjyrecks Euit/i 47 'I’here is something un- 
utterably pathetic in (hat yearning of the disanoiiited King 
(.Snn 1 ]._ X87X Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise, Halt he/. Rome 
175 His blessings, .%s other men’s curses Disanoint where 
they consecrate Kings. 

Disanswerable a . : see Dih- i o. 
tDisappa'rel,?-'. Obs. [f. I)is -6 4- ArrARELz^. : 
perhaps after F. disapparcillcr (nth c. in J.itlre) 
cf. Sp. desaparejar to unhai-ness, unrig, Pg. dcs~ 
apartlhar to unrig, unmast.] tmns. 'To deprive 
of apparel ; to disrobe, undress. Alsoy^in 
x^ Sidney Arcadia iii. 336 Zelmane disapparclling her- 
self, x6a7-77 Feltham ResoKes 1. Ixxxiv. izS 'I'he Cup is 
the iKitrayer of the mind, and does disapparel the soul. 
a 1649 Dhumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grave Wks. (1711) 119 
Every day we rise and lie down, apparel and disapparel 
our sclve.<L weary our bodies and refresh them. x6sa Bkn- 
I.OWKS T/teopk. xiii. c. 249 Thus entertain we death, as 
friend To disapparel ns for Glories endlesse end. 
b. inir. for rejl, Cf. ufuiress. 

X653H. Vaughan .SilexSciut. 1.(1838)51 Tie disapparel!, 
and to^buy Ijiit one half glaunce most gladly dye. 

t Disappari'tion. Obs, rare, [f. Dis- 9 \ 
Apparition; vSxsx disappear.'l =.- 1 )i«ai*pkaranci?. 

1790 Herschel in Phil. Trans, LX XX. 479 Its di.sap- 
pantion in general, and in my telescopes its faintness wlien 
turned edgeways, are in no manner favourable to this idea. 
X796 W. Taylor in Kobberds Mem, I. 97 The still dis- 
apparition of the tumult and bustle. 

I)i8app6ar (tlisapb^’i), Forms : ^disapore, 

7 dlaappeer, -appeare, 7- diRappear. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Appear p., after F. disparattre, disparaiss-, of 
which the earlier direct reprs. were Disparish and 
Dirpear, q.v. 

(In Pal-sgr., but app. not in common use liefore 17th c. 
Not in Shaks., nor m Bible of i 6 ii .)1 
1 . inlr. To cease to appear or be visible; to 
vanish from sight. The reverse of Appear. 

xSja Palscr. 517/x The vysion disapered inconlynent. 
16x3 CocKKRAM, Ptsappeare, to vanish out of .sight. 1647 
Clarendon Hisi. Ref. I. (1843) 17/* There appeared to hini, 
on the side of his bed, a man . . auer this discourse he dis* 
appeared. 1665 Sia T. Hkkusrt Trav, (1677) 388 When 


I 


I 
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the Sun is deprest and disappearing. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. 478 She dlsappcerd, and left me dark, 1 wak'd To And 
her, or for ever to deplore Her loss, a 1704 Lockk (J.), 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not sometimes refre^ed, vanish and oisappcar. 
X7a6 Adi^. Capt. R. Hoyle The Cloud upon my Wife’s 
Pace began to disappear by degrees. x86e Tyndall Clac. 1. 
xxvii, 212, I saw the leader sink and suddenly disappear. 

b. Of a line or thing extended in space, which 
ends by gradually ceasing to be distinguishable, 
or * tlie.s away * by blending with sometliing else ; 
to be traceable no farther. 

x7M Hogarth Anal. Beauty Its opposite thread Is lost, 
ana disappears on the other. t86o Tyndall Glac. 1. i.v. 63 
A moraine . , disappearing at the summit of the casende. 
Mod. KEutomol.) A species of moth with a particular line 
disappearing at (he subcostal vein. 

2 . To cease to be present, to depart ; to pass from 
existence, pass away, be lost. 

1^5 Hooke Microgr, 98 If. .the .surface has been long cx. 
pos’d .. these small c.TVcrns are fill’d with dust, and dis- 
appear. 1784 CowPER Task HI. 814 As duly as the .swallows 
disappear. ^ 1874 Moklkv 0»////>w;//jn'(t886) 235 A siiccics of 
pl.Tiil or animal disappears in face of a better adapted species. 
1884 Gustafson Pound. Death I (cd. 3) 13 The works of 
tlie few writers of antu|uity who ventured to treat of these 
mysteries.. have tracelessly di.sappcared. 
b. of tilings immaterial. 

a X700 Dhydln (J.), When the night and winter disappear. 
The purple murning rising with the year, Salutes the Spring. 
1809- xp Coi.KRiiM.K (1865) 38 Effects will not, indeed, 

imrnedi.ite]y dis.Tppear with their cau.scs. x86a H. Spkncfk 
Eirst Princ. .. iv. §26 (1875) gr Oiir conreption of the 
Relative itself disappears, if otir conception of the Ahsulute 
is .T pure negation. 1893 IPeek/y Kofes 8j/a '1 he distinction 
between meritorious and non.mcritorious creditors had dis- 
appe.'xred. 

Disappearance (disapD’rans). [f. DiHAiM>£An 

V. + -ANCK, after appearame.] The action of dfs- 
aiipearing ; passmg away from sight or observation ; 
vanishing. 

X7xa AniHSOM .^pect. No. 317 f 2 Not likely to be rcniein- 
bred a Moment after their Di^iappearanre. 1794 S. Wii - 
L1A.MH Vermont 115 'Fhe usual limes of I lie apjK::ir.'inoft and 
disappearance of these birds, X847 Emerson Refr. Meu^ 
Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 35a Let a man le.Trn . . to bear 
the disappearance of things he was wont to reverence, with- 
out losing his reverence. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. viii. 
(1858) 328 'riic sudden apiic.Trances and disappcaianr.ts, 
which baflied all the zeal of his enemies. 1871 Moklky 
Voltaire (1886) 351 'Fhc final disappearance of many ideas 
which foster unti-.sociul tciulcnoic‘.s. 

Disappearer (disapi»T 9 j). [f. Disaiteak 4 
•ER l.J One who disappears or vauishcij. 

i88a H. y. Tribune 14 June, Prickly coinfrev, which .. 
was goin^ to do such great things for our agriculture, stems 
to have joined the niysterious disappeurers. X889 Daily 
Ne^vs ^ Oct. 5/1 The learned Fcithiu.s, who 'chanced to 
pop his head into a fuller's .shop ' and never came out again, 
was a incxiel of a <]isap|)earer. 

^ Disappearing, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 4 -ino 1 .] 
The action of the verb to Disaitear. 

x6xi Co'i'GK., Disparoissance, a disappe.iring, or vanishing 
out of sight. 166* S. P. Aec. Latitude Men in PAeni.r 11 . 
514 The appearing of new Stars and disappearing of old. 
X7a6 Adrf, Capt. R. Boyle 285 All the Discourse was of 
Don Rodcrigo's sudden disappearing. 1807 T. Thomso.v 
(:hcm. U. H5 It is impossible .. to account for the dis- 
appearing of the two ga.scs, or the up|iearnnce of the water, 
without admitting that this liquid is actually composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

Disappearing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inw ^i.] 
That disappears or passes out of sight. 

1986 Daily Ktivs 9 Nov. 2/7 I’he dcfend.'int . . performtil 
the trick with his daughter as the disappearing l;uly. 1887 
p'orln. R etf.fi ov. (Brit. Army)^ Wc arc behindhand., 
in disappearing guns, in cupolas and shields, arul in snb. 
marine mining. 1891 />aily JVetvs 7 Oct. 5/3 Witnessing 
target practice with the so-called disappearing gun.. I'hc 
gun is hoisted for firing, and imiiicdiaiely ujion the discliargc 
falls hack into po.sition. 

tDisappe*ndancy,*ency. Obs. rare- K [f. 
DI8- 9 + Ai’PENDAncy.] Law. The condition or 
quality of being disappendant ; an instance of this. 

X760 Burn Ecchs. La'w\r^ti) 1 . 6 (Jod.) A disappcndcncy 
may be also temporary. 


tDisappe'ndant,-ent,a. Ohs. [f. Dl^i-to 
+ AprENDANT,] J.aw, 'rhe opposite of Appen- 
dant ; detached from being an appendancy. 

Perkins Prof. Bk. v. i 436. x88 If the Baylywick or 
faire be disappendant in fee from the Manour.^ 1760 Burn 
Eeeles. Lniu (1767) J. 7 (Jod.) ’I’he advowson is made dis- 
appendent. 

Disappoint (disapoi’ut), v. Also 5-6 dis- 
apoynte, 6 diaapoinote, -apoint, -apoynt, -ap- 
poyote, dys-. [ad, F. disappointer ( 14 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. des- (Dia- 4) 4 - appoinler to Ap- 
point. See also Dibpoint.] 

1 . Iram. To undo the appointment of; to deprive 
of an appointment, office, or possession; to dis- 
possess, deprive. Obs. (exc. as mnee-wd.) 

(X489 -xce Disfoint.] x 536 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad. 
I. 582 A monarch .. hath fiowcr. .to appoint or to disapixrint 
the greatest officers. x8^ Bvron Ifnan xvi. Ixxv, He would 
keep it Till duly disarmointed or dismiss’d. X869 Sfl'mgkon 
Treat. Dav, Ps. xi. 6 God'.s Anointed is appointed, and shall 
not be disappointed. 

2. To frustrate the expectation or desire of (a 
Mrson) ; to defeat, balk, or deceive in fulfilment of 
desire. Const, t of in, with. 


X494 Fabvan Chron. vir. ccxxxiv. 270 He, contrary his 
promyse, dyd disupoynte them, and nothynge ayded them. 
*SM Watmeman Eardle Eacious Ded. 4 Neuer disa|)ointeLl 
oThoiiourable .succes.se. 1697 PorrKR jintiif. Greece ii. ii. 
(1715) 183 [Theyl were miserably disappointed of their ex* 
pfctotions. X7M Fiilluing Tom ^ones x. iii, pisappmii^^d 
in the woman whom . . he had mistaken for his wife. i8ax 
Siiv.i.LKY Prometh. Unb. 111. iv. 128, I . . first was dlsap- 

g linted not to see Siirh mighty change as I had felt within 
xpressed in outward things. 1839 'f. Bfai.k Nat.^ Hist, 
sperm IVhale 204, I wn.s much cfis.'^ppointcd with its ap- 
pearance. Mod. 1 should he sorry to disap))oint you. If 
they rely on him, he will be sure to disappoint them, 
f b. To defeat {of action, effort, etc.). Obs, 
xsSa N. Liciiefield tr. Casianlieda's Comj. F.. Jnd. Ixv. 
nz HowIjciI to disappoint thr.ni of their suttle dealing. 2587 
uoi.iJiNc; ./)t* Moruay x. <1617) 1.19 'I'he Adamant or Lode- 
stone .. is di.s.-ippointccl of his force by Garlicke, 

t 3 . '1*0 break off (what has been appointed or 
fixed) ; to fail to keep or comply with (an en- 
gagement) ; to fail to fulfil an ajqiointincnt with (a 
lTcrson\ Cf. Appoint z*. 3. Obs. 

X53* Palsgu. 517/1, I disiipoynlc, 1 breakc a poyntement 
with a person, xc^i Hf.nry Vlll Dcelar. .Scots 193 The 
I . . metyn^ was not oncly disuppoynted, but . . an inuasion 
i made . . into our rc.'iline. 158X York Bakers' Guild $ 39 in 
I Archivol. Rev. (1888) May. If any jiiriicyman .. dothc 
promise anie inai.slcr to come and helpe him to bake at 
tyme appointed, and . . go to an other to wotke, and. dis- 
apoint the m.'iistcr. 2633 Br. Hai.l Hard Te.rtSy N. T. 363 
So a.«» to put off .and disapyioint the day which he hud set. 

4. 'I’o undo or frustrate anything ai)pointe(l or 
determined; to defeat the realiz.ation or fulfilinenl of 
(plans, purposes, intentions) ; to balk, foil, thwart 
^.anticipations, hopc.s, etc.). 

*579 'I'oMSON Calvin's Sent!. Tim. 00/2 Not yt any mortall 
men can disappoint that width God hath e.stablishcil from 
hcanen. i6ix Bihlk Prov. xv. 22 Without counsell, pur- 
po.ses arc dis;tppointcd. x66q C. Hatton in H. Corr. (18781 
II. 133 faiall resolution, .bath disapointedy" delivery i>f 
y Icitcr. 17x5 ao I’orE llituf vii. 304 The w.ary 'I'rojaM 
shrinks, and, bending low Hcnculh his buckler, dis.ai)points 
I the I'low. 1718 T.^r.v M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 

| jf> M.ti-., I can .Tiiswcr without disappointing your c.\pet> 
tatiuns. 1818 C KL'isit Digist (cd. 2) II. ^33 On piirpostr 
ibai. the testator’s inleiilioii should be wholly fru.straled, 
j and that the tenant for life Khunltl lie under a temptation 
: to disap|)(iini the will. 183*111'. Mak itnkai' 

I iv, The junction of penal with voluntary cmigi-.'ition tends. , 
to disappoint the purposes of the one, and to extinguish 
the benefits of the oih«,-.r. 1855 Macaui av Hist, Eng. fif, 
165 This ambitious hope T.ouvoisw'as bent on disappointing. 
1873 F. Hai.l in ScribnePs Mag. VI. 466/2 Nor is this ex- 
pectation frequently dLsuppointed. 

f b. To iiii(li), dfstroy, overthrow. Obs. 
x6xx Pesbra(/uer, to vnplant, or dismount artil- 

lerie; to wry, or disappoint the leuell thereof. x6m Bf. 
U.M.i, Hard Texts 311 All those curious nmt wealthy Irudes 
of them who woike in fine tlaxe .. .Sluill Vjc utterly undone 
and disappointed. X709 .Stkei.k TailerFin. 135 F 1 They 
endeavour to disappoint ihe good works of the most learned 
. .of men. xyi* tr. /‘omet's Hist, Drugs I. 26 Disappointing 
all the ill Effects of the Vlpciinc poison, 

1 5 . '] 0 n|»j)oiiit, equip, or accoutre imitropcrly. 
Cf. Aitoint 15. Ohs. 

1587 Goluing Dc Moruay \. 7 In painting thy I'ictures 
thou doe.st not so disapoint thy selfe. 

Disappoi'nt, sb. obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
'J’he act of disappointing ; dis-ajipoinlinciit. 

264* Rogers Kaaman 267 The more desirable the object, 
the greater the disappoint, a 1656 Bh. H.m.i. SoiilUjuies 
There is nothing more Iroitblesome in human Society than 
the dis.'tppoint of trust niul failing of friend.s. 

t Disappoi'ntable, 0. Obs. rarc-^'. [f. Dis- 
appoint V. 4- -ABLE.] Liable to bu dcjirivcd ol 
office, etc. 

• x6xx Coti;m., Destituable. destitnable, disaptKiinlable. 

Disappoi'nted, ///. a. [f. as prcc. r -KI> I.] 

1. H,nving one’s anticipations frustralcrl ; foiled, 
thwaitcd. 

255* Hui.okt, Disa})oynlcd, frustratas. 1744 R. I.iooei i. 
Let, to Lady Denbigh m Slay in BM Rep. Hi-f. MSS. 
Comm,, Thv. disappointed people who were invited h.iyc 
lost their dance. 2781 Gibho.v Dee/. 4 E- H. 07 'J’he dis- 
rippoinierl monarch . . was thrice repulsed with loss and 
ignominy. x86i Guo. Eliot Silas M. to The anguish of 
disappointed faith. 

f 2 . Improperly appointed, equipped, or fitted 
out ; unfurnished, unj)iep.arcrl. Obs. 

x6os .Shaks. Ham, i. v. 77 Cut off ciicn in the Blossonies 
of my Sinne, Ynliouz/lcd, disapiRjinted, vnnanetd. a 2699 
(Jlevkland ,*iing.song xxxv, 'J’he Bridegroom in at lust did 
riistle. Ail disappointed ill the Bustle, The Miiideiis had 
.shiiv’d his Breeches. 

Ilcnce Dliappol'ntfdly adv.,, in a disappointed 


manner. 

x88o Mrs. Burnkt-t Louisiana 12, I would rather have 
* ?.nui.sc*, she said, ili‘.uppuiiU«dly. 

Disappornter. prec.-f-Eui.] One who 
or that wnich disappoints. 

i8ia Lkigii Hunt in E.vnmiuer 14 Dec. 786/2 He i.s not 
the disappciintcr of hopes. x8lo Ibid. No. 616. 66/t Royal 
disa^[K)inter.s and promise-breakers. 

Disappornting, vbl, sh, [f. as prec. + -1NO i.] 
The action ofthevb. Dihaitoint; disappointment. 

2580 Hollybani) Treat, Fr, Tong, Destitution 4 Dclais- 
semeni, destituting or disappointing. 2643 Milton Divorce 
iii. (1851) 26 Ibe disappointing of an impetuous nerve. 

Ditappoi'nting, ppl. a, [f. as prcc. 4- -ino ^.] 
That disappoints ; that Ijclies hope or expectation. 

2530 Palkgk, 310/t Disapoyntyng,y>‘/r.rDYx^/X 2836 Kf.ih.e 
in Lyra Apost. (2849) 299 Vain disappointing dream t 2884 

61* -a 
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Fortn. Rev. June 8ia 'I'hc sons of Jacob were., a clisap' 
pointing .set of young men, 

lienee Disappol’nting ‘17 adv.^ m a di$ap| 30 iiit- 
iiig manner. Dl8appoi*ntlnffneM, disappointing 
quality. . 

1870 Fall Mall (1. 25 Aug. 5/1 (Appuratus] disappoint* 
ingly UNelc.s.i. 1B74 1 .. Stepiikn J fours in LUnrary 

I. X. Tbe light verses and ess.'iy.s .. arc disappuiulinj^ly 
weak! 1887 CiifcVNK Job .y Solomon vi, The main point 
f;>r us to emphasise is the disappoiiitingnc.ss of the events 
of the epilogue reg.'irdcd as the final outcome of Job’s 
spiritual discipline. 

Biaappointittent (disapoi-nim^nt). [f. Dih- 

AiTOiM r'. + -MKNT : cf. V . cUsappoitUcmcnt (14- 
j :;th c. in Halz.-l Jarm.) ; also DiapoiKTMENT.] 

1. The fact of disajipoinling ; the frustration or 
nniiTulfilment of expectation, intention, or desire. 

1614 Kai.v.igii Hist. World iv. v. § 11 (R.) Such disap- 
poiiitmi'iit of expectation doth much ahiilo the coinage uf 
men in fi.^hl- *^9® Nokkis Bcatititdfs\x(Myi) 1 . 25 Not that 
wliich the Weirkl understands by Disappointment, the not 
comiiassitig what you design'd . . but the not enjoying wb.it 
yon liave compas.sed, the Liisappointment of Fruition. 1700 
'I’vKKiii.L Hist. Ena. II. 1107 renaliies. .for the (lis:ip))unit- 
meiu of the Lord by Ids Ward’s marrying Idm.sclf without 
his consent. 1794 S. Wii.!.i\m.s Vermont i jo All the pros- 
pects of success and disappointment, I s nu.m.i. ilhu. 

II. i.v. 271 Severe labour ami freipicnt disappoinimoiu had 
tiiugiu ob.scrvcrs the true condilion.s of success. 

b. with a, and //. An instance of thi.s 
16x4 Br. H.vi.i, Rocoll. Treat. 0J5 Lest . . ho .. .sliouM 
want inc.ins uf speedy th.-inkcsglving for .so i;ratioiis a dis- 
appointment; heholdc .a R.ani stands ready for tlic .sacrilii c. 
* 75 * Joii.vso.N K ampler Ni». 196 f 4 Hope will predominate 
in eve-ry mind, till it lias been suppressed hy fiequciit dis- 
appoinlinent.s. 1866 CIko. F.i.ior E. ff'lt ( 23 She saw 
clearly that the in>:eiing w’itli the son h.ad been a disap- 
point ment in .some way. 

2 . 'Phe Stale or condilioii of being disiippoiiitcd, 
with its resulting feeling of dejection. 

1756 Mi rkk ShH. (V y*. I. V, If pleasure be .'ihtuptly broken 
off, tliere. ensues an uneasy sense called dtsanpointment. 
x8aa f.AMB Elia Ser. ti. Detaihcd T/t. on /W-s., Ncw.sp.apers 
altt'ays excite i.uri '.sjiy. No on«.^ ever l.'iys one down with- 
out .1 feeling of di^iippointnient. 1858 Frocdk Jfist. En^. 
iiSftSi I. ii. iiS Tilt* (iisanpointiiient was intense in propor- 
tl'iii lu the inicre.sls which were at is.sue. 

3 . elHpt. A cause of disappointment ; a thing or 
pet-son that disappoints. 

1^5 CoivTKR Lett. 1 Aug., One who h.as been a disappoiut- 
mcm and .a vexation to them ever since h»? has liccn of coii- 
si.-(iut;iiee enough lo be either. 1^3 .Mms Miri'ORit in 
L’Eslrangc Life III. .x, 177 Bath i.s a disappointment— 
inoiiolonoiis, h.ild. poor, and dead. 

Disappreciate ((iisai)rrjl,tfit), v. [f. Di.s- 6 
+ Ai'PkKLi.xTK.] Iram. To reganl with the reverse 
of appreciation; to undervalue. 
i8a8 in Wkhsi kk ; whence iu mod. Diets. 

.So Bisapprecifb’tion, the reverse of appreciation. 

Disapprobation <lisitpi<>bt‘‘ Jan). [f, l.)j.s-9 
f Aim’Kouatio.v, after disapprovt : so mod.F. dh^ 
approbation i Sth c. in liatz.-Uai in. \] The action 
or fact of disapproving ; the feeling or utterance of 
moral condemnation ; disapi)i‘)val. 

X647 Ci.AMKNiK(N Hist. Reh. v. 11843) 217/2 Which im- 
plied A dis.'ipprob.ition, at Iciist, if nut a contempt of their 
carriage towards him. ^1^3 Loud. Hm, No. 2843/1 The 
Pope has declared .. his I )|s,appiob;ition of his iin)K.*rud 
Majesties having Krected a Nimh F.U-ctor.'itc. 1793 Annd. 
IV. Pitt I._xx. 323 His Majesty beir.'iyed some signs of 
disapprobation. 183X Scorr Cast. Dang;, vii, A nuirmnr 
of disapproi-Uiliun ran through the warriors prcscMil. 1B87 
K. Garnki-I' Carlyle iv, | Sartor the nuliiishcr ac'[u:«irtted 
him, ‘cxcite.s univei‘.N;il disapprobation’. 

Disapprobative (dis;vpr<fU-iliv), a. [f. Pi.s- 
10 + Ai'I’KOBATIVE ; after dimpprtrec^ disapproba- 
tion.] Characterized by or expressing di.sappro- 
bation ; disapprobatory. 

18x4 J. Gilchrist Etpnn. Intetpr. 83 They are all appro- 
balive or disapprolMtive. 1873 Mis.s Bkoi.k.hto.v Nancy 
II. 102 Now I look at him with a di.sgustful and disappro- 
bative eye. 

Disapprobatory (dis.\-“pnybt*‘ti)ii),^jr. [f. Dns- 
10 -h ApJ’Kobatomy ; cf. prcc.] Characterized by 
disapjiroving ; conveying or imfilyin^ distipproval. 

i8a8 Wkustkr, Disapprobatory, containing disapproba- 
tion ; tending to disapprove, x^ C'aklyi.i-; Remin. (1881) 
II. App. 322 Eminent nien..hna stood pointedly silent, 
dubitative, disapprobatory. 1877 Fi.oka i,. Shaw Castle 
/»Vfi/r(i 837 ) 38 Mr. Plunkett looked as though he felt some- 
how vaguely di.'iapprohatory. 

Disappropriate (disa:prJ'*-pri,/rL), ///. a. [.a<l. 
med. or mcxi.L. disappropriat-us^ f. IJls- 4 appro- 
pt idtus ApritopRiATE. In JH'. dPsapproprU^ De- 
prived of appropriation ; severerl from connexion 
with a religious corporation. 

X613 Sir hT Fimcii /.<xm(i6j6) 14 A Church apjiropriated 
lo a spiritual corporation, becoinmeth di.sapprimrmte, if the 
corporal ion be dUsolucd. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 386 
If the curp<jraiion which hfis the appropriation Is dissolved, 
tli^iaisoiiagc liccoiues disappropriate at common law, 

Disappropriato (distcprAu-prii^ii), v. [f. ppl. 

stem of incd. or nuxl.ll disapprbpriare.i, Dis- 4 -f 
(ipprdpHart to Aimmiopbiate ; in h . dxisapproprier, 
(17th c. in Ilat/.-Dann.).] 

1 . trans. To dissolve the ap^^ropriation of; to 
take away from that to which it has been appro- 
priated. Sec Appuopuiatk a. i. 

X658 Burton's Diary (1822) I. ayy A Bill for the disappro- 


priating of the Rectory approfuriate to Preston. 1765 Black- 
STONK Comm. I. 386 At tlie dissolution of monasteries . . 
the appropriations of the several parsonage.s, which belonged 
to tho.se respective religiouM houses .. would have tieen by 
the rules of the common Uw disappropriated. stoB Buntuam 
Let. to Pole Careio 16 Aug. Wks. 11838-1843) X. 335 If the 
{lortioii of revenue at present appropriated . . wa.s to be dis- 
appropriated. 

1 2. 'I'o render (a thing) no longer the private 
property or possession of any one. Obs. raro-^^, 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 186 To assist nature in dis- 
a|)prupriating that evil which by continuing proper becomes 
de.structive. 

; Di8appropria*tion. [n. of action, f. prcc. : 
j cf. K. cQsappropriation (17th c.).] The action of 
i rendering disaiipropriate. 

! 1727 51 Chamhkkk Cycl. ii.y. Ap/npr/ation. To dis.soIve 

I ,111 .atiiirupriat ion, it is enough to present a clerk to the bishop, 

! and lie to institute and induct bun : for that once dune^ the 
! benefice returns to its former nature. 'I bis is called disap- 
; prupriation. 

‘ IHsapprOvable (disapr// vab’l), a. [f. Dis- 
Ai'i’iiovtt 2'., after Api'KOvable.] To be disap- 
; proved of ; worthy of dis.approvaI. 

1637 ToMLiN-Sij.N Renous Dhp. 554 *rhal manner wherein 
the Cassia is so long c^Kted, i.s diKupprovcuble. 1875 
M’Cosh .'ieoit. Phiios. xii. 101 Distinguishing grM)tl and 
; .approvablc actions from bad and di.sapprovab]e one.>i. 

IMsapprOVal (disapr/r-vril). [f. D].saituovk 
‘ v.y after Appuoval.] The action or fact of dis- 
.'tpproving; moral condcinnaliori of what is con- 
sidered wrong ; disapprolmtion. 

x66a (f LANviLL Lux Orient, iv. iK.>, There being not a 
' wonl let fall frutu them in disapproval of that opiniun. x8x8 
Toini, Disappnrval. a W'ord, like apprtwal not common, but 
I wiiich ha.s been u.scd, 1 think, in modern tinie.s, for disap- 
' psvhaiion. x8s6 Frouhk Hist. Eng. 1 . 173 The di-approval 
i wnh which good men regard acts ot sin. 1874 G klkn Short 
I Hist. vi. § 6. His silent disapproval wsls more telling 
: than the opiiosition of obscurer foes. 

Disapprove (disapr/ 7 *v', V. [prob. a. OF. 
*desapnrvc-r. mod.F. desapprouve r to disapprove, 

; f. Djs- 4 4- aprffvcr. approiwer to ArriiovE. 

I Our earliest ({uot. however is earlier than the first 
: recorded in Hatz.-l)arnii. (1535}.] 
i 1 1 - Irtws. To prove lo be untrue or wrong ; to 
i Di.spuove. Obs. 

! X48X CA,\roN’ Tully's Frtemiship, Orat. 0 . Elaminius F j a, 

I 'File vulgar ojmynyon. . I holde it fill «*{isy lo disapiprove sytli 
i it is so full of errours. sS¥^Co\v.sin.\i.v.Con/ut. Standi sit 
I Wks. II. 378 Sundry places of scripture, the circumstances 
I whereof doth utterly disapprove your doctrine. 1607 Tor* 

I si;i.i. Serpents (16581 723 Such like vaiiilies h.'ivc the ancient 
j Heathen.s .. firmly believed, till .. experience disapproved 

■ their inventions, xytfo-ye tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy. led. 3) 

I I. I’ref. 0 ‘I hings not thoroughly proved, or absolutely di.s- 
’ approved ; but which are reserved for further examination. 

1 *793 I'ak.wn.s Mem. tVrs. Menville IV. 15 My conduct 
> .sluiU diN.appravc her tiiaIiciou.s conjcctur«^ 

2. '.rhe reverse of to Approve ; lo regard with 
! disfavour or moral condemnation ; to feci or ex- 
i press tlisapprobation of. 

j 1847 C0WI.KV Mistress, Love gone m>cr, iii. Fate does dis- 
I approve ’J'h’ Ambition of thy Love. 1651 Hohuxs Lcrdaih. 
i 111. xlii. 28 <j Some approved, others disapproved the Inter- 
pretaiion of Si. Paul. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 31. 
iy7 Why must 1 hear what I dlvapprovc, because others 

■ see what tlicy approve? 1833 Ht. Maktinkau Brooke 
i Farm i, 1 disapprove the object of .siirh a meeting. i8s6 
: ^IK.s. Urowniso Aur. Leigh 11. 960 Henceforth none ConTd 
1 disiipprove me. 

absol. X717 J’opii Eloisa 250 Nature stands check’d ; Re- 
ligion dbapproves. 1849 Macaclay Hist. Eng. II. 97 
Rochester, disapproving and miirmuiing, consented to serve. 

3 , intr, with of rarely to). «a- 2. Also with ///- 
direct passive. 

1716 SHKi.VfK;KE V^oy. round World 11757) 113 This-.w.'is 
not disapproved of by some of my ucoplc who eat of it. 
*745 Wesley Aus'W. Ch. 4, I wholly disapprove of all 
these PositioiLS, X799 Sickelaiore 4 A. 1 . 182 Don 

.Sebastian enquired to what . . the Count de Toiirville 
could disapprove. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The 
leader disapproved of this arrangement. 2875 Jowett 
Plato led. 2) V. i 3 i Moiletn jurists would disapprove of 
the redress uf inju.stice being purchased only ut an increas- 
ing risk. 

Hence Disappro ved ppl. a., Dlsappro'vinff 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. ; Disappro’vlnffly adv.. in a 
disapproving manner; also f 
disapproval ; Disappro'ver, one who disapproves. 

(JoonwiN Right 4 Might 11 A disapproveinent of 
the factious carriage of tliing.s. 1653 ^In>TON Hirelings 
Wks, (1851) 375 Wrung out of mens Purses to maintain 
a dis.ipprov’d Ministry against ihir Conscience. 1654-s 
Ld. Hatton m Nicholas Papers (C.Tmdcn) 11 , 165 , 1 find 
nw .scife exceedingly out in the ^proving or disapproving 
of persons. x68i Boyle Style of ScriptlL^ Dcd. (1675) 8 
Not incompetent judgc.s . . have been pleased to give these 
papers no disiipproviiig character. ^ 17^ Hist, in A nn. Reg. 
107 F.very disapprover of their politics and religioits tenets. 
z8m Foster Ess. Evils Fop. Igmrancc 178 The disapprovers 
of the designs for educating the TCople. xSga Examiner 
646/f, I have spoken disapprovingly of the method, i860 
Ki.licott Lifeour Lord\. 229in7fe, The opinion, .is noticed, 
not disapprovingly, by Lightfoot 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1B68) a6 There was unkind triumph or disapproving pity in 
the glances of greeting neighbours. 

Disaproned ,<lis^* pr3iid\ a. [f. ^disapron 
vb. : see Drs- 7 a.] Divesti^ or devoid of an 
apron. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. iii, I entered the main street 


of the place, and saw . . the aproned or disaproned Burghers 
moving in to breakfast. 

Disa'ptf V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Apt t».] 
Imns. lo render unfit. 


1611 Cotcr., DisttdjusH . . dissepttd. Disadjuster. to 
disadiust. .disapt. a x6i8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 619 
Yet doth the custome Disnerve the Irodie, and disapt the 


mindc. 

t Disa'pteu, Z'. Obs. rare. [sec-HN^] - prcc. 
a 1655 Vines Lords Supper^x^f) 36 Such sins as carualue 
the heart, and disapten us for spiritual fruition. 

Diaar, obs. form of Dicek. 

Disarchbishop : sec Dis- 7 b. 

Diaard, obs. or archaic form of Dizzard. 
Disare, var. Di.souit, Obs. 
tDlaari'thmetlc, v. noncc-wd. [Dis- 7.] 
t6o6 Warnek Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. 400 Minerva siiffrelh 
violence when Phao muke.s her fair©. May such be disarith- 
meiii.kt, his Creatures that are. 

Disarm (<lisii'im), v. Also 5 dea-, dya-. [In 
if;th c. desarm\e. a. F. d^sarmcr (i ith c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. Di.s- t^-karmcr to Arm.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of anus, to take the arms or 
weapons from. Const, of. 

X481 Caxton (E.E.T.S ) 224 The Turkes..loke 

tliisc .xij. men by force, and desarmed lliem. x6i8 Kowlanms 
Night Raven 33 All those he after ten a cl4»ekc did fmde, 
lie sbuuld disarine of weapons tliey did hearc. 1667 
.Milton P. L. iii. 253 Death .. shall .. sloop Inglorious, of 
bis mort.ll sling disarm'd. *765-9 Blalksi one Comm. (1793) 
328 A prnclamalion for disarming papists. z8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth x.\xii, 'Fhc new comers had .. entered the 
C.TstIc, and were in the .act of disarming the small garrison. 
x^9 Macaiti.ay Hist. 11 . 139 A rt>yal order came from 
Whitehall for disarming the populaiion. 

b. To force his weapon from the hand of (an 
opponent) in fighting or fencing. 

*530 Fai..scr. 517/1 He w.TS desarmed at the first course, 
x^ Hall Chron., Hen. VI II. 82 b, The kyng of Kngl.'uid 
with few strokes di.s.Trmcd his counter partie. i6to .Shaks. 
Temp. I. ii. 472 Come, from thy ward.. I ran liecre di.sannc 
thee with this sticke, And make thy weapon drop. 1700 S. I#, 
tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. i made another pass at him, 
and fortunately run him into the Shoulder, and disarm’d 
lu'm. xB.33 Regnl. Instr. Cavalry 1. 1 2 j He may be disarmed 
by the ‘ Left Barry 

c. To divest of armour; to strip the defensive 
armour off (a man or horse), arch. 

c X4^ Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 91 They . . in.ade hym 
come in. and dysarmed hym, .and dyde to hym grete bonoiirc. 
1548 If all ChroH.y Hen. VIU. an. 2 (R.» ' 1 ‘hese jusles 
fynished. .the kynge w.ts disarmed, and at time ronuenient 
be and the ipicne heard eucn song. z6ii Cotgn., Desbarder. 
to vnbarbe, or disarine a horse of seruice. 1841 James 
Brigaiui ii, I’he page . . came up to disarm his lord. 

i rcjl. To put off one’s armour or divest one- 
self of arms. 

X48X Caxto.s Godfrey (E.E.T.S.) 275Thennc departed the 
barons, and disarmed them and toke of theyr harnoys in 
theyr nostellys. c'xaBp — Sonne of Aymon viii. 198 They 
dys.Trmed theym selfe, and ele right well. X63B J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi's Eromena 28 The Prince disarm'd and 
uncloath’d himselfe. X700 Tyrrell //ixA Eng. 11 . 920 Earl 
Kichard . . disarmed himself. 

2. inlr. (for refl.) »* i d, 

1598 Barrft Theor. Warres it. i. 22 The Ensigne-bearcr 
is not to disarme vntil the gates of the Fort . . be first shut. 
160a hlARSTON Ant. 4 Mel. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 31 Sweet Iprd, 
abandon passion, and disarme. i6a6 C. Poitek tr, Sarpts 
Quarrels Pius V. 433 Order was also giuen .. to the Count 
ae Fuentes that he should disarme. 

3 . trans. 'Dj deprive of munitions of war or 
means of defence, to dismantle (a city, ship. etc.). 
(Also b. intr. for rejl.) 

x6o« Warner ^ /A Eng. Epit. (1612) 355 The Roiimincs.. 
still to hold this Land theirs, h.ad disarmed it of munition. 
x6xx CoTGK., Desmonter vne navire. to disarme a ship, to 
despoile her of all her munition, and furniture. 1685 Land. 
Gaz. No. 2o8i/x Orders have been .sent to the Galleys . . lo 
return hither, that they may be disarmed and laid up. 1796 
Cavai.lier hfem. 1. 40 We disarm'd and burn d some 
Churches, for fear the Enemy should put Garrisons in them. 
Ibid. II. 125 , 1 disarmed Brujiere and .some other Villages 
near Holy-Ghosts-Bridge. 

b.. *694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3027/1 All the Ships were Dis- 
arming. 


c. To deprive (an animal) of its natural organs 
of attack or defence, as horns, claws, teeth ; to 
divest anything of that with which it is armed. 

1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 34 Heliogabalus . . 
suddenly, in the night, would put in among them bears, 
wolves, lyons, and leopard.s, muzled and disarmed, /bid, 98 
They lose their horns in March ..When the head of this 
beast is disarmed, there i.<isueth blood from tlie skull. 
Dhvuen Hntdff F. l 300 Iheir jaws disabld, and their 
claws disarm'd, a 1800 Cowfkr Iliad (ed. a) xvi. (R.) 
Hector, drawing nigh To Ajax, of its brazen point disarm'd 
Hls ashen beam. s8m W. Irving SkeUh Bk. 1 . 47 Have 
the courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting. 

4 . To reduce (on army, navy, etc.) to the cus- 
tomary peace footing. Usually absol. or intr. (for 
refl.). 

1787-51 Chambers Cycl. av. Disanning. On the conclu- 
sion of a peace, it i,s usual for both sides to disarm. x8os 
Nelson 4 Apr. in NicoIa.s Dm/. (1,84s) fV.,334 He knew 
the offer of Great Britain, either to join us, or disarm. ‘ I pray. 
Lord Nelson, what do you call disarming ? ’ . . ' 1 considered 
it as not having on foot any force beyond the customary 
establishment. 1868 Spectator 14 Nov. 1332 llie old diffi- 
culty that a drilled nation cannot disarm, that disarmament 
in A country like Pruasia Is a mere phrase, is still unaffected. 
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i886 Manch. Exam. 13 Jan. 4/7 Greece . . will not disarm, 
but will go to war if her demands are not agreed to. 

6. fig. To deprive of power to injure or terrify ; 
to divest of aversion, su<;picion, hostility, or the like; 
to render harmless, divest of its formidable char- 
acter. Const, ^(t rarely 

c >374 Chavckr Uoeth. 1. metr. iv. 1 3 So scliall hou desarmen 
he ire of hilke vnmyjty tyraunt. r i6fM> Suaks. Sonn. cliv. 

8 The general of hot desire Was sleeping by a virgin hand 
disarmM. S&I 9 Milton Eikon. iv. Wks. (1847) 285/a His 1 
design was . . to disarm all, especially of a wise fear and 
.suspicion, a 1704 T. Hrown Upon a Yng. Wks. 1730 
I. 67 A tongue that every heart disarms. 1776 (iiunoN 
Decl. 4- 1 . vii. 136 Conscious security dis.arms the cruelty 

of the monarch. 1788 L AOY Haw'Kb yn/ia tic C. I. 9311 ; 
Dis.irmed from the slightest remains of envy, J uli.n ret nrned ! 
to the coinpanv. i84X'-44 Emkhson Ess. ALotners Wks. 
(lluhn) I. 213 society loves . . the air of drowsy strength, i 
which disarin.s criticism. sSyx hf acdukk Pattuos vi. | 

75 What could disarm that amphitheatre and these blnxing ; 
faggots of their horrors ? x^ J. T. Fowlfh Atiatnnun \ 
Intfod. 70 His hostility was soon disarmed, and his con> i 
version effected. { 

nAsol. IT 17 19 Addison Rosasnond 1 . i, No fear shall alarm, i 
No pity disarm. | 

t o. tramf. To take off as armour. Ohs. rare, 
c 1613 Rowlands Pnire Sp^'-Kuaivs 6 HisaiTne this heany ' 
burden from iiiy backc. 

fb. Magnetism. To take away the ariuature. j 
Sec Aumatukk 6. Ohs. • 

1730 Savkky in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 325, I look off iht: j 
Armour and bound it to that which w.*is newly touched, and ; 
therewith retouched that which 1 liad disarmed. j 

7 . MaftAge. (Sec qnot.) [F. desarmer nn eheval^ '■ 
li'S lAvres dun cheval.'] 

17*7 Bailey vol. II. s.v. Drsann, To disarm the Ups i.f 
a Horse, to keep them subj<*cl, ami out from above the 
Bars, when they are so large os to cover the Bars, and pre- 
vent the Pressure or Apprti of the Mouth, by beariiiv; up the 
Bit, .'ind so hindring the Horse from feeling the Eflects of J 
it upon the Bars, ! 

1 Icncc Disa rmlnfir ///. a. I 

1839 T. Bkali<: Nat. Hist. Spertn Whnh' 302 Beckoned us ; 
to approach with winning nncf disarming smiles. | 

Jnsa'nii, sb. [f. prcc.] The act of (1isarniiii;r ! 
(an opponent) ; esp, in Fencing. | 

1809 Roland /'V wc/z/A' 9 The crossing of the blade siginfii'S i 
SI kind of disarm, performed by a jirk'from the wrist. 1817 j 
Barrinoton yVnr Sk. II. i6 A disarm is considered the ; 
same as a disable. 1833 Kegul. /nstr. Caralry 1. 149 'I'hu . 
‘Second Point *.. bI uni Id be given with great caution, the ; 
wrist being then .so li.ablc to the disarm. 

Disarmamexit (disriMinanicut). [f. Disakm 
v.s after armament \ cf. ¥. disarm ement (1594 iu 
lIatz.‘Dnrm.), f. dAsarmert to which the corre- 
sponding Krig. type would be disarmmcnL'] The 
aclioii of disarming ; csp. the reduction of an army 
or navy to the cu.stomary pence footing, 

*79S Bukke Core. IV. 327 If the disarmament had been 
common to all descriptions of disorderly iiersons, the measure 
M’ould have been excellent. 1861 Lond. Kex>. 20 Apr. 434/2 j 
They propose the disarnuunent of the country. x86a Hkli'S j 
Organiz. Daily Life 54 Wh.it Kuropc really needed was ; 
a congress that should d.ye to speak boldly to ambitious | 
niuuarchs respecting the vilul subject of disarmaincnt. 1889 j 
B. F. Wkstcott Let. in Guardian 6 Apr., Such a disarinu' 
ment would secure the lasting and honourable peace which 
the Ic.idcrs of Europe . . desire. 

Disa'rniatlire. rare. [f. Dihaum v.^ after 
Aumature.] The action of disarming ; divestiture 
of armour or means of defence. 

x8.. Sir W. Hamilton (O.), On the univcrsitic.s, which 
have illegally dropt philosophy and its training from their 
ciiiir.se of dLscipline, will lie tne responsibility of Uiis singular 
.ind dangerous di.sarmaturc. 

Disarme : see Diharmv. 

Disarmed (disa'imd),///. a. [f. Disarm + -ED^.] 

1 . Dt'imved of arms ; unarmed ; without arms or 
weapons ; divested of means of attack or defence. 

>94 Spenser Amoretti xii, I then disarmed did rcniaine. 
tsjS B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v, 1 hold it good 
polity not to go disarmed. x6a8 UoimKS Thncyd. (1822) 
141 The Plateans . . aimed their arrows and darts at their 
more disarmed parts. 1678 Phillips (ed. a) Disarmed, 
(among Hunters) Deers are said to be when the Homs are 
fain. x8ai Joanna Baillik Met. Leg.^ IVallace xciii, As 
sleeping and disarmed he lay. 

2 . Her. (See quot.) 

1830 Kouson Brit. Herald III. Gloss.. Disarmed . .h, .said 
of an .inimal or bird of prey, without claws, teeth, or beak. 
188a CU.S.SANS Handbk. Her. 128. 

Disarmer (disa-imoj). [f. Dihabm + -eri.] 
One who disarms. 

ax66o Hammond II. 62 (T.) So much learning and 
abilities, as thi.s di.sarmer is believed to have. z8ao E-v- 
aminer No. 612. 2/1 The disarmers . . of the country which i 
enabled them to disarip it. 1827 Barrington Pers, Sk. 11 . 
t6 The disarmcr may break his advers.iry's sword. 

msaunnUMf (disaimi^), vb/. sb. [f. Disarm 
+ “iNG 1 .] 'Tne action of the verb Disarm. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 8x b, The two kynges .set 
their countre parties to disarming. 16x1 Cotgr., J)esarme- 
ment, a disarming, a dcpriuiiig of Armes. n x66o Hammond 
ms. II. 61 O'.) For the disarming of schism. 1848 W. H. 
Kblly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten KlI. 37 In the departments 
de T..a Sarthe, de La Mayenne. .some dlsarmings were 
effected without violence. 

aitrib. 1753 Stewares Trial 273 The p.irt of the country 
where the pannel live-s, fell under the disarwing Act. X894 
Daily News 29 June 5/2 This mode of protection jpaintj 
was unknown to the Highlanders, when they hid their 
weapons, after the Dliarming Act. 


t Di8a*rxiiy« Obs. rare. (Also 9 diearmo.) 
[a, obs. F. disarmic action of disarming, f. lUs^ 
armer to disarm (:— Romanic tyj^e desartnala ; see 
Army).] A disarming. 

1548 Hall Chrou., Hen, VIII, 78 b, The herauldes cried 
the disarmy L«d. 1809 disarme]. 

Disanranjare (disariF'-ndj', v. [f. Dis- d+Ait- 
R.\KaE; cf. F. disanangcr (17th c. in Liltre).] 
irans. To undo the arrangement of; to put into 
a state of disorder. 

1744 Akkn.sidk Pleas. Imag. ill. 519 (Scager) Quick dis- 
gust From things deform'd or disarrang'd. 1784 (Jkainheu 
Sugar Cane 1. 189 'Hie glebe .. Will jolirney, forc'd off by 
the mining rain ; And . . disaiT.Tnge Thy neighbours’ vale. 
1834 Hr. MARTistAU hurrers ii. 35 She., would not let 
bis chamber be disarranged just at present. x89a Speaker 
8 Oct. 427/1 Sudden . . Iluctualious in the standard of value 
undoubtedly disarrange trade. 

Hence Diiarra'ug’ed ppl. a., Dlaarrarnging 
vb/. sb . ; Dlsarra'ng'er, one who disarranges. 

1827 Ch.Wordswokth Chas. /, etc. 19 A lament.2l>lv miscal- 
culating and dis-arratiged understanding. x86r F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 40 The arranging and disarranging 
of the muhiludinotiiiKonstitittnts of the world. 1885 A thi - 
u:ptm 14 Nov. 645/2 The name of the arranger- or rather 
disarranger — was not given in the programme. 

Disarrangexlient (disTuvf-ndanu'nt). [f. proc. 

+ -MENT, aft( r arrangement.'] The fact or process 
of disarranging or jnitting out of order; the coji- 
dition of being disarranged ; disorder, 
r A. Baxtkh Km/. Avi/. A/»///( 17371 If. 137 (T.) How 
. . is It possible that the mere disanangement of the parts 
of matter should perform this? 1790 Bi'rkk Army rsti- 
niates Wks. V. 10 The whole of the arrangement, or rather 
disarrangement of their military. 1837 Carlylk Kr. A’it'. 
HI. 11. i. (18571 H. iSo They are the Heart and presiding 
centre of a Fr.Tnce. fallen wholly into iiuuhlest disurrange- 
ment.^ 1885 Alatuh. K.xatn. 18 Fch. 3/2 The various 
org.Tnic diseases and functional disarrangements. 

Disarray (disarm-), sk Forms: 4 7 di.i- 
aray(o, 5 dy.saray, 6 disarey, 6- diBarray. 
[Prob.ably a. OF. ^desarei (14th c. desarroy in 
I.iltrc, mod.F. dPsarroi), vbl. sb. horn desareer, 
desarroyer\ see next. The earlier OF. synoiiytn 
was dc.\rei, desrat, derai, whence Eng. desray, 
Deuay, Disuay, of which disarray may be re- 
garded as a modification.] 

1 . The conditioii of being out of array or regular 
order; disorder, confusion; Deray .v/;. 1, ic. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. .» 853 As the woman h.-ilh 

the niaistrie she inaketh to niuche desray f jI/AW. Camb. dls- 
ray, Hnrl., Peiw., Lttusd., .Seldett disnraytej. e ttgn Cax- 
TON yason 31 h, 1 'hcy tourned their back .and put hem to 
flyght .and disaraye. <'1469 — Sonnet oP. 4 ymt>n\v. 354, 
1 wolde not for nuo good tiiat rowlande olivere . . sholdc 
fyiidc VTi in dysaray. xS 3 ® Pal.s«h. 214/1 r)i.s.arcy, out of order, 
aesnroy. C'iessI’embrokk Ixviii. r His very face 

shall cast On all his haters (light and disarray. 1664 I’ki'ys 
Diary 27 Mar., So much is this city subject to be put into 
a disarray uiwm very small occasions. 17X5-S0 Pope Iliad 
XIV. 19 Dire disarray ! the tumult of the fight. 1835 J. P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xviii. (i86o) 216 Their , . weapons 
lay .Tround in disarr«ay. x88s .Siiortiiouse y. Inglcsaut 11 . 
tSi The wild confused crowd of leaping and struggling 
figures, in a strange and ghasily disarray. 

iransf. x8i8 Mh.man Samor 32 As clouds. .Gather their 
bl.Tckc'ning dis.Trray to burst Upon some mountain turret. 

2 . Inq^xfect or improper attire ; disorderly un- 
dress. arch. 

1590 Si'ENSHR F. Q. n. iv. 4 A wicked Hsig . . In ragged 
roljc.s and filthy disaray. x8x4 Southey Roderick xxv. 215 
He who in that disarray Doth . . bestride the noble steed. 
1837 Hawthorne Scarlet Lett, iii. Clad in a .strange dis- 
array of civilized and sav.ngc costume. 

Disarray (disdr^-*-), v. Also 5-7 disaray. 
[f. DiS’ 6 + Array v. : perh. immediately after 
OF. desareer, -cier \-oycr') to put into disorder (in 
Gwlcf.), f. des-, Dih- 4 ♦ areyer to Array. Cf. 
prec. so. and the synonymous Dihray.] 

1 . trans. To throw out of array or order, to j)iit 
into disorder or confu.sion ; to rout, disorder, dis- 
organize. (Chiefly of military array.) 

c 1470 Henry IP'allace ix. 856 All ilys;ir.Tyit the osl was, 
and agost. 1513 Dougi.as Mneis xiii. vi. 32 The cite, quhilk 
was disarayt and schent. x8oo Holland Livy it. Ixiii. 86 At 
the first skirmish the enemies were disaraied [fnsi\. X64X 
Milton Animadv. (18511 223 To ,rout, and disaray the 
wise and well-coucht order of Saint Pauls owne words. 
1650 Karl Monm. ir. SenanHs Alan bee. Guilty 205 They 
rob Gardens without disaraying them. z68o ITickeringill 
yamaica (1661) 68 The .small Remnant left in I.'un.Tica . . 
will be able to disaray the Spaniards in Hispaniola 01 Cuba. 
X7X3CTKRS WiNCHELSEA AUsc. PoctHS 244 You Winds ! Whilst 
not the Earth alone, you disarray, a R. W. Hamii.i on 
Rew. 4- Punishm. v, (18531 *** What disarrays like death? 

t b. intr. (for rifi.') To fall out of array or 
order, to become disonlercd. Obs. 

1513 Lu. Beknrrs Froiss. I. ccxxv. 297 If any of our 
batayl.s breke, or disaray by any aduenture, drawc thyder 
and confort them. 

2 . frai/j. To strip or spoil of personal array, 
raiment, or attire ; to disrobe. 

1483 Catk. Angl. loo/a To Disaray [ri.r. Disray or dis- 
gisc], exomare. tSj^ Spenser F. Q. t. viii. 46 'J'hat 
witch they disaraid. And robd of roiall robes. 1611 Cotgr., 
Deshabii/er, to disarray, vncloth. 17x5 Rowe yane Gray 
V. i, Help to disarray And fit me for the Block. X814 hi ks. J . 
Wk.st Alicia de L. III. 226 Attendant damsels to prepare 
the both, to help to disanmy her. 


b. intr. for reji. 

X678 Builek Hud. in. i. 250 I’d hardly lime to Liy My 
weapons by, and disarray. 

p. trans. To despoil, strip of any adjimct. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 105 A gooilly Oake .. 
\Vitri armes full strong.. But of their leavc-s they were 
disarayde. x6xo (1. Fletciikr Christ's Viet, in Farr .S'. P. 
yas. ! (1848) 34 As when a vapour from a moory slough 
.. Doth he.Tvcn's bright face ot his rayes disarray. xBao 
SiiEii.KY Liberty xix. My .song, its iiiiiioiLs disarr.Tycd 
of might, J.froopeil. 185a M, Arnoi.i) Poems, Empedocles 
on Etna 11, Ere ciiiite the being of man, ere quite the 
world Be disarray'd of their divinity. • 

Hence Disarraying vbl. sb. 

x6xi Cor OH., Desarrengefuent, an vnranking, disordering, 
disarraying. 

Disarrayed .(^lisarc‘-d), ///. a. [f. Disarray 

V. + -fil) '.] 

1. Outof.irray; disordered, in disorder. 

161s SiTO-.D y/rVA Gt. Brit. vi. xlviii. § 16. 170 Following 
the disurraied Ilifi'ht of the I'ersiaus. 174a Young N*. 
Th. v. 826 His dis;irray'd oblation he devours. xBay T. 
DoUim.kdav Sea-Cave xi Some sea-born maid., with her 

S een tresses disarrayed. 18^ Pusky l.cct. /\iniel ix. 563 
ists, which hurry along . . like hosts disarrayed. 

2 . Divested of puison.al array or nttire, stripped. 
z6xx CoTCR., DescoejTi- . . whose head is dis.irrayed or vn- 
coiicrcd. X 7 a 3 PoPPWVrrx. xvti. 98 Then dis-array’d, the 
shining batn they .soug'hi. xBso Tennyson Idylls, Enid 
516 She . . found, Half disarrayM as to her rest, the girl. 

t DiBarraymeilt. Obs. rare. [f. l )i.sauuay 
+ -MENT: after arrayment.] Thu fact of dis- 
nrraying or dcrann^inj; ; the condition of being 
disarrayed; disorder, cletangemonl. 

1617-77 Feltham Resolves 11. liii. 269 Inward Enemies, 
our vices, our w'vakne.«i.ses, and our own disarayments. 

tDisarre'Stf V. Obs. [ad. OF. desarrester to 
release from arrest (i4tli c. in Godef.), f. des-, Dis* 
4 + arrester to Arrest.] trans. To set free from 
arrest ; to reverse the arrest of. 

1598 Hackkt Lei. to JVo/sey(MS. Cott. Oallxi B. ix. 54 
'.riiat fiche schowld c.TWse to dysarc.sr_thc forsayd Kuin. 
1643 Pbvnnk Doom Coscard. 9 M’hc King . . wills (hat ho 
shall be disivrrestetl, and .siilVered to goc at large. 

Disarticulate (disaJti ki/Her't), v. [f. Dik- 6 
+ Aktiltlatk w.] 

1 . trans. To undo the articulation of, to disjoint ; 
to separate joint from joint. 

1840 G. V. ki.Lis .-Inal. 278 Di.sarticulatc, entirely, the 
odonluid pi«»cess. 1854 Owen .Vkel. tf- Teeth in Orr's Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 175 The entire segment, hcic di.sfirti- 
cul.Ttcfl . . is called the 'oaipilal vertebra'. 189a Pall 
Malt G. 27 Scpi. 2/1 From lime immemorml the pl.m has 
been adopted of filling the bony cu.se with peas and then 
causing them to swell with water whenever a skull was 
reiiuircd to be 'dLsarliciilaitd'. 

2 . inlr. (for refi.) To become disjointed; to 
separate at the joints. 

1830 Lindlkv Nat. Syst. Bof. 334 In some of the.se tin* 
joints disarticulate, and appear to nc capable of reproduc- 
tion. \%jii — Introd. But. (1868) 1. 261 ’riie Ivnllcls . . spon- 
taneously disarticulate.'* X89S Natural Scietuc Mar. 57 
Stems, .which ultimately disiirticulated and left the surface 
marked by scars. 

Hence Disarti'onlated ppl. a. ; also Disaxti'- 
onlator, he who or that which disarticnlales. 

1861 Hlt.me tr. Moffuin-Tandon ii. vii. xi. 378 'I'lic dis- 
nrlioulated stems. Ibid. 11. vn. xiii. 401 The ciicurbitiiis 
are disarticulated zoonites. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
xiv. 302 Disarticulated reinnanLs of human skeletons. 

Diiarticulation (disaiti kif/l^Kan). [n. of 
action from prcc. ; after articulation.'] The action 
of disailiculating ; separation at the joint ; dis- 
jointed condition. 

1830 R. Knox BIclarcFs Anal. Inlroil. 23 Bi'rlaifl in- 
vented or improved scver.Tl modes of . . di.sarlk iilaiion of 
the metatar.sal liories. 1830 Lindlkv Xal. .Syst. Bot. 251 
In Orchidere . . a complete (listTiTiculatiun of tlic sieiii and 
leaves lakes pkace. 

t Disa'rtuate, V. Ohs. rare. [f. in-s- 6 + 
Artitate.] trans. To disjoint. 

1660 Shakkock Vegetables 145 If aiij' man pIea.SG to dis- 
artnate the w'holc [I lorsr>t:tii) they will fiiulc the frame 
e^uisitc enough to deserve a betier esteem. 

Disasinate, Disasinizo v . : sec Din- 6. 
tDisassembley V. obs. rare “ ®. [f. Di s- 6 + 
AH.sE.Miti.K 7 a] trans. To separate, scatter, disperse. 

x6xx CoiGR., Desassembler, to di.sa.sscmljle, disioync, dls- 
unite. 

t Dxsasse'llt, V. Obs. Also 5 dis-, dysasent. 
[ad. OF. - 14th c. in Godef.', f.des-y 

Dim- 4 + assent ir Assent v.] intr. To reftiec as- 
sent to, withhold assent from ; to disagree. 

rx4oo Destr. Trov 9360 All the mast of ho mighw .. 
Dyssavsent to the detlc, demyt hit fiir noght. X533 "E* ' 
i.KNDEN Livy I. (18221 82 ScrviiiH nouthir assentit nor yit 
disa.ssentit to tbair mariage. i6ro W. Sc:ot Apol. Narr. 
(1846) X04 He disasseiitcd from all the proceedings, a 1633 
Nal’nton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) x6, 1 disas&ent from tne 
conniion received opinion. t64X Protests Lords 1 . 6 We 
whose names are underwritten old disas-ient. 1^3 Prvnne 
.Sov. Power Pari. iv. x8 It is obligatory and legail, though 
the King hitnselfe consent not, or disassent thereto. x6^ 
Wagstappb Vind. Carol, vi. 60 If he may dis-ainent, it is 
a sufficient Proof of this Negative Voice. 

Hence f one who disassents ; 

t DlsaMO'ntlng vbl. sb. and ppl. a., dissentient. 

X634 .St, Trials, Lord Baimerino (R.), The names of the 
disassenters. 163s Person Varieties 1. xl. 45 In this point 
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also 1 fiiiclc lhcn» variable aiul disassrnting. 164^ PrVNMK 
Saz'. Pinwt- Ptirl. u. 66 Such a disasseiitin^ Voyce..is 
iijconsisu-nt with the very office, duty uf the Kiii^. 
t DisASVO'Uti sb. Obs, [f. prec., aiier Amskkt 
sb.'] Refusal of assent ; dissent, disagreement. 

1495 Ait 11 ffcH. VII^ c. 36. § I Any ilisat;reement or 
di>as.sciil by llic .said Duches . . notwithstandyng. 1548 
HAt.r. < 7/rcw^, Hm. I'l/ an. 7 »R.) Whether ho departed 
wiiJiunt the French kynges consent or disassent, he . . 
rctuniod agayn to the I-ady Margaret. <1x639 SpoiTtsvvnoi) 
///>/'. (Vi. Si-fit. IV. (1677) 189 Fearing that her disassent 
niiglit work s<imc delay. 1643 P*tvNNE Sazf. Ptntvr Par/. 
I. vcd. 2) 3t Notwithstanding his owne personall disassent. 

t BisaSBe'rtor. oh. rare, [agent-n. from 
*,fisassi'rt, f. T.lis- 6.] One who contradicts an 
assertion or asserts the contrary. 

1651 J. (iooowiN /?<?</. Kctifi'tneti iv, § 38. 69 Imputaiiuns 
. , which the Di.s-asscrlors of it have charged upon it. 

t Bisassidii'ity. Obs. [f. l)is- y + Ahsi- 
DdiTY,] Want of assiduity ; failure to be assiduous 
in attentions, etc. ; slackness. 

16x3 WViTTON m Kelifj. IFo/ton. 1 1673) 413 .Sonic argue . . 
that dis.'issiduity in a Favorite is a degree of I V;(.1in.'itiun. 
<ii6m f'arttil. Essex 4- Buckingh. ibid. (r6f;i) Know- 
ing that upon every little absence or disassitUiity, he sliould 
be subject to take cold at his li,irk. ii 1635 Nav;n idN' 
Fragm, A*<y. ( Arb.) 46 He came in, and went out, ami 
through disassiduity, drew the Curtain between him.>.e]r and 
the light of her grace. 

t Bisassie'gef Oh. rarc~^. [a V, i/Jsas- 
1 5th c. in ( lodcf.) ‘ to raise a sici'C, to dcliucr 
from a siege’ - Cotgr.), f. zies-, Di.s- 4 f : 

sec As.sikoi;, Hknieoe.] /raas. To free from the 
state of siege ; to r.nise the siege of. 

163P M. (lornwM Ir. A’/** Hetxfhtifs Ann. Kng. 11. 23a 
John Lord Kusm-11 enti ing llie City . . disa.ssicged it 

Disassimilation 'disasi-milc’-Jon). [f. Uik- 9 
+ AssfMJb.ATroN.] 'J'he process which reverses 
assimilation ; in Physiol, the transformation of 
as-simihated substana s into less complex and waste 
substances ; cntabolisni. 

x^ I.il’r. i'miv. X. 7si Appioprinlion of new ma- 

terial. and the disassiinilation, or elimination of old. 1883 
(t'/asg^. IPeek/y Hcr. 5 .May 8;i Coffee always rauses an in- 
creased cxjTction and an augmented disassimilation. X883 
Syd. SW, /.ex., Disassinti/aliout the d')\vnw.ard inctabilism 
ot the body, by which its cutnponciUs form low'er planes of 
chemical compounds whilst force of one kind or another is 
disengaged. 1889 Ucrixin S anokrson A t/tir. io Brit. Assoe. 
In S.itto e 26 .*'cpi. 535. 1 The words. .* anabolism *, which . . 
niean.^ winding up, and *oaMboH.sm’, running down, are 
the creation of T>r. (jaskell. ^ Prof. ITcring’s equivalents 
for these are ‘ a.ssiniil.ition which . . means storage of o.vygen 
and oxidi/al'le material, and 'disassimilation ’, discharge of 
these in the altered form of carbon dio.xide and water. 

So Disassi'milata v., to transform by cata- 

bolism. In mod. Diets. (1894). 

BiaajBsrmilatiTei [f- to t A.sstmi- 
tATiVK.] Of or peitiininiif to disassimilation. 

xB8o I.ibr. Ihtiv. Knyivl. IX. yt Dr. Flint has demon- 
strated that cholcstcrine is a disassimilalive product of 
nervous functi'in. 

t Bisassrst, Ohs. rare. [f. Di.s- 6 ♦- As- 
HiHT.] trans. To do the reverse of assisting ; to 
hinder, obsinicl. 

1669 Woomih.Mj .S7. Tcresii i. 2 My lirothers id:io w»:re 
such, as ill nothing dis-a^si-sted me fiom serving God. /W, 

1. xiv. (1671) 65 The other.. Ftacullics . . assist the Will; 
although now and then it happen that they disa.ssist it. 

Bisassociate (di-sajiJ'«-/i,t*it , v. [f. Dis- 6 -h 
AftSoqiATE, .after F. disassoeier (iGth c. in Litlr^, 
f. Di.s- \ -¥ctsso€ier to as.<ociate.] trans. To 
free or detach from .association ; to dissociate, 
sever. Const. //ww i^zoi/k). 

1603 Flohio Montaigne (1613) As if our mimic 
had not other houres enough to doc hir busincssc, without 
disa;ssoci.ating hirscjfe from the body. ? 1650 /.W Bei/ianis 
70 So .said the Priiicesse Aurora, (h.'it never would dis- 
a.s.scH;iale her knit^hts. 1850 L. Hunt Autohiog. vii. 11860) 
146, 1 can never dnuissociate the feeling from their persons. 
1859 C. IUrkkk As-wiathe Prirte. i. 5 'I'hcy were ut no 
lime disjcssociatcd with useful labour. 

Hence Disasso ciated ///. a. 

1611 in Cotor. x88i P. Hrooks Candle of Lord 163 
IVisas;aM:iatud and apparently contradictory ideas. 

Biaassooiation (disas^»-si|^i‘/nn). [n.of action 
f. prec. vb. : cf. AsatJCiATioN.] The action of dis- 
associating, or the condition of being disassociated; 
dissociation. 

1873 b. SriiWAHT Comerv. Energy iv. § 159 At very 
high temperatures it is iK>.ssible that most compound.s are 
decompo.sed, and the temperature at which ihi.s takes* place, I 
for any compound, has been termed its tcmperati(re 0/ 
disassociatioH. 1890 Comb. A/ag. Sept. 252 A sensible, 
niild youth, of whom you cannot think in disassociation 
from his spec t.ieles. , 

tBisasawra, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. Dw- 6 + 
Assure], trans. To deprive of assurance or 
security. 

i6xt CoicK. jyhimurer, to disassurc; to put in feare, 
or bring into doubt, one that wa.s well resoluoj* 

Biaaster (diza stai^, sh. Also 7 dys-. [ad. 
Y.ddsastre 15G4 in Ilatz.-Darm.) * a disaster, mis- 
fortune, calamitie, misadventufe, hard chance * ; f. 
i/tfj-, Dis- 4 4 a.dr€*s\. starre, a Planet; also deslinic, 
fate, fortune, hap’ -Cotgr.), ad. 1.. aslrtim, Gr. 
Karpov star ; after Tt. disastro * disastre, mischance, 


ill luckc' (Florlo). Cf. Pr., Sp., Pg. desastre, also 
Pr. benastre good fortime, malastre ill fortunCi and 
£ng. ill-starred^ 

fl. An unfavourable aspect of a star or planet ; 

* an obnoxious planet *, Obs. 
x6os SiiAKS. Ham. u t. ti8 Stars with trains of fire and 
i dews of blood, J)i.sasterK in the sun ; and the moist .star, 

: Upon whose influence Neptunes empire .stand.s. Was .sick 
, almost to d<xmi.s-day with eclip.se. 2633 Quarles Emb/., 
Hieroglyph vii, What dire disaster bred This change, tluit 
j thus blie veils het golden head? 

I 2 . Anything that befalls of ruinous or distressing 
! nature ; a sudden or great misfortune, miidiap, or 
I misadventure ; a calamity. Usually with a and //., 
but also without a, as * a record of (lisaiiter*. 

^Pisaslt r U etymolugic.'illy a mishap due to a baleful 
I .stellar aspect ' (Whitney Li/e Lang. vL 1x875) 99'. 

iiUfi Horsey Yraz\ (Hakluyt 80c.) 253 Ix:t those soulls 
suffer that ur the <H:casiuners of thy disaster and myne. 
2598 F LOR to, Disastro, disastre, miscnance, til lucke. xfot 
SuAK.H. Alt's ll 'ell III. vi. 55 It was a disaster of w'arre that 
I CrTsar him selfe could not luue preuented. 2605 — Lear 
' 1. ii. 131 Wc make guilty of our disasters the Sun, the 
Moone, and Starres. x6m B. HARRi^y’<ir/t'a/jr Iron Age 
it*o Fate, it .sccm.s, would needs involve them in the .Siinio 
di.sasiers. 2770 Goldhm. Des. Fill, aoo Well had the boding 
irenibU'.rs Icarn’d to trace The daybs di.sa.stcrs in his morn- 
ing's face. 2849 M.vcalm.av Hist. Eng. 1 . 84 Faithlessness 
WHS the chief cause of his distosters, ami is the chief stain 
on his memory. 2^4 Morlev Compromise (x886) 27 Such 
a sy.sicm imi.st ineviraoly bring dis-ister. 

f b. A bodily aflliclion or disorder. Obs. rare. 

2684 F. Rogers Let. in.S'xV//..SV/«j5>'f/yf /V<i/y(x836) 377, 

1 am very ill of a disaster upon my stomach, y‘ I cannot ride, 
t Bisa'ster, a. Obs. [Either an attrib. use of 
the sb., or repr. obs. E. desastrl floXgv.) disastrous, 
f. desaslre disaster. The simple word is not nseii 
as an adj. in any Romanic lang.] Dis astro t',s. 

1590 Gur.ESE Nezftr too late (1600) 23 No disaster fortune 
could driue her to m.*ike .shipuTack of her fixed afleclion. 
Ibid. 28 Saturne conspiring with all bulefiill signes, calcu- 
lated the houre of thy birth full of disaster accirlents. 2600 
Look a/font poH xxix. in Hazl. Dodsby VII. 4B1 Let ihi-. 
be to me a disaster day. 1603 KNot.i.KN Hist. Turks 1163:-') 
167 Whom disaster fortune . . hath inforced to wander here 
and there. 

tBisa'ster, V. Obs. [f. Di.s aster sb. No 
corresp. vb. is found in the Romanic langs., though 
French had in 16th c. the ppl. adj. desastri: see 
Dtsahtku <2.] trans. To bring disaster or mis- 
fortune upon; to strike with calamity; to ruin, 
afflict, injure .seriously, endamnge. 

('loddh sense *'10 bla.st by the stride of an unfavourable 
star’, icpt^atcd in later Dict«., seems to be unsupported; 
his (luolalion is of si ppl. a. in sense * ill-starred,' ‘haples.s ’,) 
25^ (see 1 )isastekkdJ. 2606 .Sijaks. Ant. <y CL 11. vii. 16 
The holes where eyes should lice, which pittifully disaster 
the checks. 1607 'Fopsell Fonrf. AV<t,vA’(i658) 158 Neither 
was there ever any nwre easle way to disaster these mon.stcr- 
sccrniiig soiildicrs [elephants in battlc| then by casting of 
stones, 2689 Movle .SV<t Chyrurg. 11. xiil 6x The Cable 
running out, a Kink therein hapi»cricd to disaster a Mart’s 
Leg. 2778 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (i688) I. 70 'I’he French 
fleet was so disustered they could by no means afford us 
any a.ssistancc. vflallnd. lorj 'rhi.s occasioned the thermo- 
meter’s being more slightly secured, .and . . it was .so disas- 
tered as to lose almost all the mercury. 181a W. Tennant 
A mterF. in. 1 vi, Some wcrecuff’d and much disast er’d found. 

Hence t Disa’atered, stricken with disaster ; ill- 
starred, hapless. Obs, 

2580 SiiiNicY Ariadia 11. (1613) 163 Ah, chmitest bed of 
I mine . , how canst thou now receiue ihi.s de.sastred change- 
ling ? 2598 Hakret Theor. IFarres v. i. 170 At his disaslred 
iourney made into llnrbury. 2726-46 Thomson IFinter 379 
1 11 his own loose revolving ncld.H, the .swain Dlsastered .stands. 

t Bisa'steirly, adv. Obs. [f. Disaster a. 4 
-LY 2,] In a disastrous or ill-starred manner. 

1593 Na.siik Christ's T. (26x3) 93 What Gentleman bath 
been cast away at Sea, or disasterly HouUliouriz’d it by 
Lund. Dkavton Heroic. Ep. (1748) 131 Nor let the 
envy of invcnom'd loogueji. .Thy noble breast disasterly 
posse.s.s. 2654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. iv. 46 Who died disasterly 
HI New Forest, 

BiBaatroIUI (dizu’stros), a. Also 6-7 des-, 

7 dyaastroua, diaosterous. [a. F. disastrettx, 
-ease (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darni.), f. disastre : cf. It. 
disast roso ‘ vnfortunate, vnluckie' (Florio 1598). 
.Sec Disaster sb. and -ous.] 

1 1 . Stricken with or subject to disasters ; ill- 
starred, ill-fated ; unfortunate, unlucky. Ohs. 

2586 B. VoiiNG tr. Guazzds C'm Couv. xv. 184 If she aford i 
mce but one sparkle of hope and favour, she doth it to no j 
other ende, but to make mee more de.saHtrous. x6oa Max- | 
STos Ant, 4 A/cl. Induct. Wks. 2856 I. 3 He prov’d alwaics ! 
desa!ilrou.s in love. 1603 Adv. Don Sebastian in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 368 The unfortunate accidents this dixas- 
tcrous kin^ hath .sustained, ciytt .Shknstonb Poems, 
Economy in. 43 Ah disastrous wieht ! In evil hour and 
ra.shly do.st thou trust The fraudful couph ! 2790 Beatson 
Naz’. 4 Afil. Aletn. 1 . 325 The various calamities that befcl 
this disastrous fleet. 

2 . Foreboding disaster, of evil omen, unpropitious, 
ill-boding, anh. 

1603 Holland PlutardCs Afar. 1293 Reputing the third 
of these iiitercidar daicx to be dcsasterouii and di»niall. 
1648 CfAOE West. ind. xit. (1655) 47 At whose birth could I 
not but be sonic dysastrous aspect of the Planets. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 597 As when the Sun .. from behind the 
Moon In dim EcUph disastrous twilight .sheds On half the 
Nations, a 2849 Manoan Poems (1859) 4< <he bell’s 
disastrous tongue. 


3 . Of the nature of a disaster ; fraught or attended 
with disaster ; calamitous. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comnno. (1630) 573 A faction 
no lesso di^sterous to tne State of Persia, than the warre of 
'I'urkic. 2608 D. 'f. Ess. Pol. 4 Afor. 70 b, 'I'he very first 
allarum of any sinister, and disastrous accident. 1684 Con^ 
tempi. State Man i. ii. (1699) 18 AH human gnrntness. .must 
end, and perhaps in a di.sastcrou.s and unhappy conclusion, 
1769 Kodektson CIms. F, V. iii. 344 Event.s more disastrous 
to France. 2794 .StrLLiVAN Fiezo Nat. I. 325 The Samyal 
wind . . so disastrous in its effects. 2874 G keen Short H ist. 
y. $ I. 317 We have followed the attack on Scotland to its 
disastrou-s close. 2873 Lykll Princ. Ceol. ll. 111. xlvii. 549 
Heavy rains followed by disastrous floods, 
llcuce Disa'BtronsneM. rare. 

27*7 Bailey vol. 11 , Disastrousness, unluckinc!>.s, unfot- 
tunatencs-s. 

BiBa'BtrOUBly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] In a 
di.sastroiis manner ; calamitously, ruinously. 

2603 Drayton Bar. WarswiR.), Whilst things were thu.s 
disast’rously decreed. 2678 Butler J/ud. lit. i. 62 'I’o 
I answer, witfi hi.s Vessel, ail That might disastrously befall. 

{ 2794 .Sullivan Viezv Nat. V. 187 The almost universal 
I darkness, which licentious desolation . . disastrously inlio- 
' dticed into the world. 2869 Freeman Nomt, Coho. (1876) 
i 11 1 . \ii. 180 The great invasion of Nornuindy, which ended 
i so disa.strous]y for the French. 

BiBattaoll(disalai tJ),2». [f.Dis-G 4 Attach z^.] 
trans. To undo what is attached ; Detach 1. 

2852 Cm- WiSEM.VN Actions N. T. Ess. 1853 1 . $86 'I'o 
disattach importance from all that relates to her. 

Bisatta'ChnieiLt. [Dis- 9.] « Detach- 
ment 4b. 

x86o 1 '. T. Carter Imii. our Lord (i86i) xg Chastening 
our l>tdng into dlsattachment and heaven I y-mindedness. 

Bisattaiut (disati^' nt), V. [DiS- 6.1 trans. 
To free from attainder : sec ATPixUHT v. 0. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Cf. IX. xx. vii. 249 Karl Alarischtd 
..has been . . pardoned, dlsattuinted, permitted to inherit. 

t BiBatte*ntioii. Obs. [f. Din- 9 + Atten- 
tion.] Active inattention ; neglect. 

2614 Br. Mountagi; Cagg i. j Sluwnes.se of heart : that is 
. .disatiention unto those thing.s. 2^3 W. Fkkke Set. Ess. 
XXV. 147 Carclc.s.sness nncl Disat tent ion. .arc the D.Tng!itcr.s 
I of Folly. 2757 Herald x. F9 Dis.'xttcntion to duty. 

t BiBaiti’re, v. Obs. [f. Din- 6 + Attire v.\ 
trans. To divest of attire ; disrobe. . 

<12598 SrsNSKR cited by Wkiikteh (1864). i6iz C'otgk. 
Descotffer. .lodis.‘HTay,disattire, vnhuod, vneouer, the head. 
2^7 if iLYoitK Diet., Disatiire, diz>estio. 

Bisattune c<lisati/r n), V. [f. Din- 6 4 Attune.] 
trans. To put out of tunc or harmony. 

2853 Lytton Aly N<n*el xi. xvi. (D.), Thn.s ever bringing 
before the mind of the harassed debtor iinagt^s at war with 
love and with the poetry of life, lie disattnned it, so to 
spc.ik, for the reception of Nora's letters. 

t BiBaUgme’nt, V. Obs, [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To reverse the augmentation of ; to diminish. 

162s CoTCu.. Desaugtnmter, to disaiigment, wane, di- 
minish. 1635 Quarles Embl. v. xiii, That cvcrla.stlng trea- 
sure which^opc deprives not, fortune disaugmenU nut. 

tBiBauthe’ntic, a. obs. [Dis- 10 4 Au- 
thentic.] The reverse of authentic; not au- 
thoritative (see Authentic i). 

2592 G. Fletcher Rus 5 eCommzv.{\\dliL\. Six:.) isfi Ccrtcinc 
booKes..of Mo.ses ..which they .say are al made disautheii- 
tique, and put out of ujiC by the cominiiig of ChrUt. 2629 
PuKCMAS Alierocosmus Ixix. 691 'I'hey.. account disautheti- 
tike the foiire last Bixikes of Moses. 

Bisautlie'nticate, V. [Din- 6.] trans. To 
prove or pronounce non-authentic. 

2895 A. W. Benn in Academy i June 457/2 Among pas- 
.snges disautheiiticatcd, or at least pronounced doubtful. 

t Bisau'tlioriBe, Obs. [f. Din- 6 4 Au- 
THOiiissE.] trans. To strip of authority ; to make 
or treat as of no authority. 

2548 Gkst Pr. Masse 90 Then is y" once .sacrifice of Christ 
utterly to be abandoned and disautliorized. 2563 Man 
Musculus' 1533, Thei judged it best to dls- 

aiithorise them plic scriptures of the Ola Testament]. 2625 
Wadswohiii in Bedell Lett. (16-24)8 As if their new censure 
were sufficient to disaucthorize the others auncient .sen- 
tences. 2689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 143 The general 
Assembly.. may. .even dis-authorbe and depose a King. 


BiBavail, V. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6 4 Avail v.] 
tl. inlr. To be the reverse of advantageous ; to 
be prejudicial or harmful. Obs. 

1430 I.Yix;. ChroH. Troy v. xxxvi. They . . toke nought 


that might disauayle Unto that lande but it wore vituyle. 
2349 Chaloner E. 
seeidoine 


C'haloner 'Erasm, on FoUy 1 iij a. The same not 
disavaileth to the. .pleasure of the lyfe. 

1 . trans. To disadvantage, injure, harm. 


2471 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. Na 68x 111 . 22 Lete hym 
heipe me now, or elles it shall dysawayll hym better than 
* ■ ■■ * ■ Clante 1106 

>ur Mother. 

_ . , 'his avaun- 

lage. .he hath ^iwv'ayled me ihore than an'hondred pounde. 
1734 Richardson Crastdison (x78x) 11 . iv. 5a * I am an 
Englishman, gentlemen said 1 . .judging, .that plea would 
not disavail me. 

t Bisawil, sb, Ohs. [f. prec. vb., after Avail 
j^.] Disadvantage, harm. loss. 

C2430 Lydo. BocKas 1. xix. (1558) 33 a Hys wyfe of fro- 
warae doublenes, Which eucr wrought to his disauayle. 1603 
J. Davies Aflerocosmos Wks. (1876) 11 If subjects’ peace 
and glorie be the King's, And their disgrace and strife his 
disavaile. 

XMoavaimoe, Biaaventure, obs. forms of 
D 19 AIXVANCX, Disadvbntubi. 



DiSAvorroH. 
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DISBBATJTIFY. 


tUsft'VOVeh, V. Ohs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avouch 
V. In med.L. disadvocare\ Disavow. 

>S97 Daniel Ciru Wars iv. xxvt, They 6atly disavouch 
To yeld him more obedience. 1637 R. HuMruRKV tr. St. 
AmbroH Pref-^ Numa Pompilius ceremonies were dis- 
avouched by Quintus Petilius. 1679 Kiu in G. Hickes 
Spir. PojMtry 7 Disowning and dissavouchiiig that which 
sometime wc Judged our honour to testifie for and avouch. 
ID^avOW (aisavau*), v. Also 4 dos-, 5 dys-. 
fa. F. desavmer (13th c. in IIatz.-I)arm.), f. r/crj-, 
Dw- 4 + avouer Avow ?».* In med.L. disavoudre, 
disadvoedn.] 

1 . trans. To refuse to avow^ own, or acknow- 
ledge ; to disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, 
or approbation of; to disown, repudiate. 

X393 Langl. /^ /V. C. IV. 332 llohc kyng and kayscr and 
he coroned pope May desauowe [mt )^y dude, c 1489 
Caxton .^'otmes of Aywon v. 134 Our fader hath dysa vowed 
vs fop the love of hyin. 1596 Si’Knskh /•'. (). vi. v. 37 Weary 
. . Of warres delight . . The name of knighthood be did dis- 
avow. 1639 B. Hakhis ParivoTs iron A^e 285 One of his 
Masters drew profit from it, and the otner disavowed it. 
1748 CiiESTERF. Lett. (.i79«> II. clxxii. 137 Comte Pertingue 
. .far from disavowing, confirms all that Mr. Harte has said. 
1787 T. Jkkferson Writ. '1850* II. 21a The Kinpcror dis- 
avowed the concessions which had been made by nis gover- 
nors. 1855 Mac:ai;i.ay Hist. Enf^. HI. 327 Mclfort never 
disavowed these papers. 1874 Gui-ikn .S/tort Hist. vi. $ 6. 
328 I’hc plan was simply that the King should disavow the 
P.apal jurisdiction. 

1 2 . To refuse to admit or acknowledge as true 
or valid ; to deny. Obs. 

161X CoTGK., Nier^^ to denie, disaduow; say nay, gainsay. 
x6ao Oaulf. Prnci. The. S6 One disauowes him hegotten of 
(lou ; another, Iiorne of M.yy. 1634 Foko P. Warbeck iv. 
ii, Yet can they never .. disavow my blood IMatitagetiei'.s. 
1660 F. I !rookk tr. Le lilanc’s Tmx>.^ 387 Complaining 1 
had sold her .a broken stone, which 1 disavowed. 
t 3 . To refuse to acceptor entertain ; to decline. 
1619 Chapman J/irvwri/v. i6y An oil. for whose .strength 
Koin.-iiis disavow 'I’o bailic with Bocchuris. 1640 Fuller 
ynseplis Coat iii. (1867) 135 7 'hey . . disavow to have any 
further dealing with worldly rontontincnts. x66o F. Bkoukk 
tr. Le lilnncs i'ra!>. ^6.| Tlic Moxic.'ins ilcsavow all peace 
w'ith their iieighlioiinng enemies, .that they may be stored 
with prisoners of war for sacrifice. 

licncc Disavowed ///■ tr., Disavowing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a . ; al.so Dlsavowable tr., liable to bj 
disavowed; Dlsavowedly (-etlli) adv.y in a dis- 
avowed manner; Disavower, one that disavows 
(Ash 1775). 

idiz CoTGK., Niemeut^ a denying, disaduowing, nr gain- 
saying, 16^1 3 J UR. Taylor Ser$n./oy i'ean. iv.jj No 
puhlick or imaginative disavowiiigs . . can lie siinicicnt. 
1698 K. Ff.uc.uson ("/Wn yicc/rr. 7 As that great and learned 
man Mr. Baxter. .di.Siiyowedly, and with ah opencss natural 
to him, doth e\nross himself. 1889 .Sat. A’rV. 28 Sept. 34^/a 
'I'he disavuM’uble, but not yet disavow'cd, agents of Russia. 

Biaavowal (dis«av(urril). [f. Disavow v. after 
Avowaf..] The action of disavowing or refusing 
to acknowledge ; repudiat ion, denial. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), An earnest disavowal of 
fear, often proceetls from fear. 18x8 D’Israku Chas. f, I. v. 
114 The disjtvnwal of thctactsof .a minister threw everything 
luck. 1868 K. Hi lUAuas EniH^/t I. ii. 30 An official dis- 
avowal followed in due course. 

t Disavowance. obs.rare. [f. Dia.vvow?'., 
after Avowance and Of', iksavouame (I4lh c, in 
Oodef.’) .1 *= Disavow a Ii. 

a 17 x 6 South .Serni. VI. 1. iR.) The very corner-stone of 
the English Keform.-ition was laid in an utter denial and 
disavowance of this point [the ptapal supremacy]. 

t Diaavower L Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. 4- 
; corresp. top'. (ksa 7 >ouer, infinitive u.sed 
subst.y Dis.avowiiig, disavowal. 

2648 Fairfax, etc. Kemonstrame 33 This ., we can take 
to intend no les.se then a plaine dissavouer of (his I'reaty. 

Disavow*er - : sec after Disavow v. 
tlHaaTOwiiieiit. Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. 
+ -MEXT : perh. repr. OF. desavotumeni (14th c. in 
Godef.)] Disavowal. 

2637 WoTTON Let. to Regius Professor in Keli^. Wottou. 
(16721 Kiva, His Holiness .. will not press you to any 
dis.'ivowineiit thereof. 

tDisavowry. Obs. [f. Disavow »., after 
Avowry and OF. desavouerie^ desavtnory (in 
Godef.).] The action of disavowing ; disavowal. 

15B8 J. H[arvicy 1 Discourswe Probl. 65 Concerning the 
gcnerafl disauory, and discredit of such special) ni.attcrs. 
<2x642 Br. Mountagu Acts 4* Moh. (2642) 498 He dis- 
clayineth it utterly in that disavowry ; My Kingdome is not 
of this world. 2650 B. DisioliimimHm 9 Christ . . thought 
.such A Disavowry . . a .sufficieiit .salvo for his act. 

Biobalanoe (disbx'lans), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Balance v.] tram. To disturb the balance or 
equilibrium of, to pul out of balance, licnee Dls- 
balanoedfDisbalaxiolii^ ppl. <it^V.,Dl«ba*lanot- 
BMat, disturbance of equilibrium. 

i6S3 Lynch SelflmpreuK v. 111 Some are shy . . there is 
a decomposing, dishalancing force in them. x866 Ai.oer 
SoKt. Nat . 4 Man iv. 252 'J o..enl.Trge existing dfslwlance- 
ments, and intensify the discords already experienced. 2865 
Rett. 7 Feb. 170/2 The disbalanced mind of this par- 
ticular woman. 

1 * Obs. [f. Drs- 6 -4 halttss^ 

1 6th c. form of Ballast v.] trans. To free from 
ballast or burden ; to disburden. 

1576 Newton Lemnids Complex. (1633) 170 Man. .having 
disburdened and disbalassed himselfe of his provocative 


superfluous Sperme to fetch hit breath the better. 159a 

0. Harvey New Letter 14 But now you must lend me 
liattence untill I have disbalased my mind. 

Disband (disbee nd), V. [ad. 16th c. F. des- 
j battder^ mud.F. dfbander ; in military sense after 
I II. sbandare (cf. Sp., Pg. disbandar)^ f. It. banda, 
‘ F. bandCf Band sb.^. 

I 111 the sense ‘to unbind, loosen, let loose, unbend a bow', 
etc. desbander (also desbender) goes liack to X2th c. in 
OF. : cf. DiSBF.Nn.] 

I. tram. 1 . To break up (a band or company) ; 
to dissolve and dismiss from service (a military or 
tithur force\ 

2592 (lAkKAKD Art Warre 156 And Aftcrwiirds disband 
I them in such a nl.icc. 2649 Guthhik Mem. (1702) 45 
'I’he Marquiss of Huntley . . dislianded his Forces. 2702 
Df. Foe True-born Eng. i. 148 No ParHament his Army 
coil’d disband. 2772 Junius Lett, Ixii. 322 You talk of dis- 
bunding the army with wonderful case and indifl'crcncc. 
x868 Pail Mall G. 23 July 5 The jst East York Arllllcry 
Volunteers.. has liecn cTi-shanded on account of insubordi- 
nate conduct. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthaj^e 73 When Aga- 
thoijes died, his mercenary troops were disbanded. 

I b. To dismiss, discharge, or ex|.)el from a 
j band or company. . Obs. 

I x6a6 J. Yates Ibis ad Caesarem ii. 6 You bane fathered 
vpoii inee that bastard, which your sclfc di.shands. x666 

1. M. Okkkry .VMAr 11743) 54 To take notice of my 

seeming and disbanding l..'inglcy. 2667 Ki.Avia. .Saint 
indeed 124 Thou art disbanded by death, and called 
oft' the field. 2699 D.\.mitku Toy. II. i. 71 After 30 years 
service a .Soldier may petition to be disbanded. 

C. red. ' -4.') 

I 1603 Knoij.eh Hist. Turks (J.), 1 ‘hcy di.sbaiuled them- 
! selves, and returned every man to his own ilwcliing. 2614 
I .SvLVKsi FR EethuHa's Rescue v. 20 Each, -as him lisleth, 
j d.Trcs him now dis band. 2652 tr. Hist. Don Eenise 275 
j i.eun disbanded hiinsclfc upon the instant, B. H arki.h 
I Parivafs iron Age 77 marjp.^ His Army disbands it .self, 
j *®55 Macaulay ///a A Eup. HI. 252 They paid . . so much 
! respect to William's authority as to disband themselves 
; when his ]iruclatnulioii was puhlishcd. 

1 t 2 . To let loose, turn off or out, dismiss from 
union or association, send away. Obs. 

1604 Karl Stihi.ino Aurora iv. (U.), What savage bull 
I disbanded from his stall. Of wriiUi a sigru* more inhumane 
j couM make? 26x5 lit*. Mouni agu .1//. Osar 11. ii, 114 
I M. Mountagu .. h.ith disbanded them from their shelter, 
j 1643 Milton Dworce vii. (1851) 37 And theifore by all the 
i united force of the Decalogue .she fthe wifel ought to be 
j disbanded, unlesse wc must set marri.Tgc above (hid and 
charity, xyxx tr. I'ltncirottus* Rerum Mem. I. it, x. 90 They 
disband all Trouble ,Tnd Anxiety fiom the pensive Mind. 
1790 J. i|. Mondon West India islands 108 Her hnsb.'uul 
. . took the . . little ones into his own protection, and di.s- 
baniled their vile mother. 

+ 3 . To break up the constitution of, dissolve, 
disintegrate. Obs. 

2^5 WoomvAWD Nat, Hist. Earth iit. ii. (1723) 176 Tliat 
a Quantity of Water sufticient to make such a Hcluge was 
created . . and, when the Businc.s.s was done, all disbiTmU'd 
again and annihil.Ttcd. 2793 W. Roukkts Looker-on Ixvi. 
(1794) III. 31 The very efeiiieiits of civili^cation h.ivc been 
dcfltroycd iii a moment, and society itself disbanded. 

II. intr. (for re/f.) 

4 . To break up as a body of soldiers, to cease 
to be a band or company ; to break rank, fall into 
disorder, disperse ; to leave military service. 

2598 Bakket Theor. Warres ii. i. 78 Shewing them, .how 
to disband, and howto fal into troupes, a x6o8 Sm F. Vi-re 
Comm. 8 , 1 commanded our men not to di.sb.Tnd, but pursue 
them. 2612 SfKP.n Hist. (if. Brit. vi. xiv, 5 la. 92 The rest 
disbanded, turned their backes, and fled toward the dc.scrt. 
27x4 Df. Foe Mem. Cartaiier 118401 aoc* J'liey began to dis- 
b.ind, and run cvciy way. 2835 .Allson Hist. Europe 
(1849-50^ 111. xiii. # 30. 26 The troops ., openly threatened 
to disband. 285$ Macaui.a v Hist. Eng. 111 . 268 Feversluun 
h.'td ordered all the royal army to disband. 

t6. To break Up into its constituent parts, dis- 
solve; to separate, retire from association. Obs. 

2633 G. Hf-RHERt Temple^ Assuranct\\ When Ixith nx'ks 
and all things shall disb.Tnd. 2649 Jk**- Taylor iit. ExemP. 
IT. viii. 81 He makes a confident resolution .. though the 
purpose di.sbands upon tlie next temptation. 2697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. i. (17*29) J17 'I'hey [Men of Honour] should 
throw up their Fortune; and Disband from Society. 

Hence Disba'nded ppl. a.y turned loose out of 
their ranks; disordered; scattered or (lis|)erscd; 
dismissed ; Disba'nding vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

2612 CoTGK., Desbaudadoy a diNbanding ; a cassing of 
whole t roups, or companies of .wuldiours. — Desbandit 
disbandeil. 26x5 Mahkh.a.m .SW/<//cr'r /l<r/V/. 15 The Ser- 
geant.s are . . to leade loose and di.sbandcd fylcs of .Shot in 
.Skirmish. 2641^ Nirhoias PaPert (Camden) 18 T.etters . . 
touchinge the <li.sbandiiigc of the Scotlishe Annie. x67»-68 
SWr. Sent. Monep Chas. II 4 Jos. I I (C-iindcii) 36 
2,i59i< 13'’ 9*1 . . paid . . fur the disbanding tax for the county 
of JAsicestA 26^ Luttrell Brief RcT. (1857) I. 547 Tlie 
hou-xe of commons had the late disijanded jiidgui before 
thenu xyxx Arruthnot John Bnll iit. iii, A poor disbanded 
officer. ,o>8S9 Macauijiy //m/. xxiv. V. 170 Ho ad- 
mitted it to DC necessary for him to give his assent to the 
disbanding bill. 2894 Green Rhori Hist, viil § 6. 534 
J'he di.sbandcd «iulclier.s of the army . . .spread over the 
country. 

Disbandment (disbae-ndment). [f. prec. 

+ -afENT; cf. F. ddbandement (1701 in liatz.- 
Darni.)] The action or fact of disbanding or 
dispersing ; dismissal from co^ratc existence. 

27x0 Land. Gaz. No. 5875/3 Full f^y allowed . . for doing 
Duty after Disbandment. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11852) 
II. x8a I'he very recent dUbaiidincnt of that body-j^uard of 
popery the Jesuits. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. 11 . ii. iii.(x848) 


07 The august Assembly . . dare nowise re.soIve, with Mira, 
beau, oil an instantaneous disbandment and extinction. 1864 
Daily Tel. 3 Sept., The disbandment of the Basingstoke 
Riflc.s. 

tDisba*ndon, V. Obs. rare, [By-form of 
Disra.M) V. alter Bandon.] DiJsn.\Ni).’ 

1640 2 Kirkiudbr. War-Vomm. Min. (1855) 48 Thair 
sogers arc disbaiuluning for want of maiUcanment. x^x 
Earl iMiiNMociTi tr. Biondi'sl^knll Warres i. 74 The King 
writ unto him to disbnndon his forces. 

t Disba'nk, V. Obs. rare. [f. T)is- 7 c -^ Bank 
itiir. (for rejl.) To pass over its banks or 
boideis ; to overflow, to debord. 

xt^ F. IIhooke tr. Le Biune’s Trav. 218 'J’hc River ZuaniA, 
which disbanks as Nile do’.s. 

t Disba'r, y'. ' obs. [f. Dis- 1 i- Bar 7*. : cf. OF. 
desbarn>\ niod.F% dNhvrcr to unbar: see Dhuau.] 
tram. To exclude, shut out, prevent, stop; «= 
Dkrau V. 

2565 Coi.niNG OxdtVs Piet. x. (1393) 255 Then Neptuncs 
inipe her sw iftiicssc to disbane, Tvolld dow'iic a lomr-sido of 
the wjiy one apple of the three. 1571 — Calvin on Ps, 'J'o 
Rdr. lo Too (he intent all vaunting myght hoc dishaned 
the ftirthcr of. 2598 Barrkt Theor. If arres tv. iv. 114 To 
disbarre .ill odds and inconuenieni'es. 

Disbar (disba*i), [f. Dis- 7 + Bau .vA^] 
1 . fratts. To expel from the bar ; to deprive of the 
.st.atLis and privilcge.s of a barrister. 

2633 R. Vkhnkv in Perttey PaPers (xBsff 157 He is to be 
degraded in the universitie, disbarred ai the inncK of court. 
x8x8 Edipi. Rev. XLVIII. 49s In his Utopia such praciisers 
..would be disbarred. 2848 Wharton Laxo Xrr., Dis- 
barriut;, expelling a barrister from the bar, a power veslcil 
ill the l>ciicjiei-s of the four inns of court, siil»Ject to an appeal 
to fifteen Judges. 2872 Daily News 15 Apr. a In (he event 
ut'n barrister Iming disliarred .. the Judges may revise and 
i cvcr.se the decrees of the benchers. 

1 3 . To dc jirive of bars or that which bars. Obs. 

1636 N. Wai.i.ington ill Ann. (1877) 33 When 

all forts are diskirr'd Of Battlement.s, of Oiinnes, and Bui- 
Wiirkes maiT’il, 

DisbaTbarise^ V. rare. [f. Di.s- 6 + Bau- 
H.vuiZK.] a. irdtis. To free from barbarism ; 
Dkhaii)iaii]/.k. b. ittfr. (for reJl.) To ce.Tse to be 
barbarous ; to lay aside barbarism. 

2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 362 A new' proof tliat 
benevolence alone disb.Trh.'iri/cs the .savage. 1805 ibid. III. 
322 The slavc-coast began from that p(?riod to disbar- 
Ii.iri 7 c. 

i Disbark(tUsbauk),7i* Obs. Also 6-7 -barke, 

7 8 -bnrquo. [ad, F. desbanjmr ( 1 564 in H.it/..- 
D.Trni.), mod.F, di^ban]ttc}\ f. t/t’.f-, T)ih- 4 + barque 
Bahk slh^\ cf. \\. sbaraire.'] -Dkuahk r'.', Dim- 
K.MBAUK. a. trans. 

tpS* Act 5-6 Edw. VJy c. 14 8 12 If he. .there do disbark, 
unlade and sell the s.Tmc. 263X Li iiigow Trav. \ . 187 That 
in the night, they should have ciitird the Haven, dlsharke 
their men, and scale t lie w'alles. 2709 Royal I*rot:ia$n, 20 < )ct. 
in No. 4fi'>5/i I'lo) be. .carried, .to the Port., 

and there to disb.'inpie and .sell the same. 17x5 ikifK (hiys.x, 
XI. 22 We . . 1 lisbai K the sheep, an oftering to the gods, 
b. intr. (for refl.) 

X585 Washingion tr. Nkholays I'oy. 11. vii. 37 b, From 
Constantinople into Italy, where 1 disbarked to go to Rome. 
x69a Hackk Collect, i^rig. Coy. (1699) tV, 16 Being now 
got to L.eghorn . . 1 there dislxirqued. Manning Unity 

of Church 1. iv, 107 Wc read that he * disli.-iikiiig from the 
ship w ilh great joy, li.istened to see St. Polycarp . 
llciicc Disba'rkiUK vbl. sb. 

2598 Florio, Sbarcamento^ an vnshi^iping, a disbark lug, 
a landing. 26x5 J. Cilanvili. Coy. to Coufis 33 [To] linde a 
landing place fitted for our disliarkeing. 

Disba'rk, V-- Also 6-7 -barke, 7 -barque, 
[f. Dfh- 7 a + Bark sb.^ : cf. Dkrark r.-] tram. 
I'o divest of the bark, strip the bark off va tree), 
decorticate; ^kDerauk 

1578 Fi.orio ist Eruites 86 The forreyne knyfc doothe dis- 
barke it. 2^7 Al'Stkn P'ruR Trees i. ro2 If we disharko 
a bough or branch where sap is up. 1797-1803 FosTiiR in 
LifeitfCorr. (1846)!. 176 Oaks cut down, dislarked .nid 
cinbrowned by time. x8xx .SPorting Mog. XXXIX. 192 
J)isl.).Trking those whose loi»s they [rabbilsj rannot reach, 
b. 'I'o Strip off ( b.irk). 

1659 date Lang. Uul. x. 8 J<J9 f*nirg., Jlic liard rindc 
(oiitw.Tid bark wlin h m.^y be disbarked) is without. 

Hence Disba'rkod jppl. a., divested of bark ; Dis- 
ba'rkinK 7 ifil, sb.y decorlicalion. 

2602 Hoi.ijin'u Pliny I. 541 N cither doth the tree Adrochne 
find any hurt or oflence by dislnirking. 2657 Aus i kn h'rxiit 
Trees I. 137 This bough maybe tut off below the dtslxirked 
place. 27x5 Hraiii.ky Earn. Dud. «.v. Tree^ The pricking 
and dlsiiarking of the Routs. 

Disbannexit (disba-jment). [f. Dihbak v^l + 
-MBNT.J The action of clisixirring a barrister. 

286x Rat, Rev. XIII. 639/2 Appealing .. against the 
Benchers’ sentence of disbarniciit. 2874 Daily Nexus 5 Dec,, 
As he means to appeal ngainst their order of disbenchment, 
he should include m that appeal their order for dUbarmeht, ' 

t Disba'se, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dih- 5 Jr Bamb 
zt.i: cf.AiUME, Debase.] trans. -"Deoabb, 
a2>;9a Grf.f.nf. .^i/honsus Dram. Wks. |L LwtQ 

die in the thickest of the foe Before I wfll dtsbase mine 
honour so. 1602 B. Ion.son Poetaster 11. i, Before 1 dishRsed 
[v.r. disbast) myselL from my hood and my farthingal to 
these buni-rowls and your whale-bone bodice. 

Disbeau'ti^, v. rare. [Dj8- 6.] tram. To 
undo the beaiitilying of, deprive of beauty. 

*577 Stanvhurht Descr. Iret. in HolinshedVl, 5 The 
women h.'ive an harsh and brode kind of pronuntiation . . 
which dooth disbeautifie their English above meaHiire. 



PISBJBCOMS. 


t XMabecomef Ofis. [f. Dis- 6 + Becomr v. 
111.] tnjns. 'J’o inisbe\:omc ; to be tinbefitting for 
or unworthy of. llencc Diabeoo'mlng ///. a., un- 
l:>ecoming, iinliefitting. 

(63a Massingkk B'ield /Vi/a/ Dmitry v. ii, your 

conijiassioii. .Move you to anything that may disliecome 
'I'lic jjlace on which you sit. a 1639 W. Whatki.v Prototypes 
II. xxU.(i64o) 163 No caning . .can so much disliccome a luaii, 
or reproach and al»ft‘.c him . . then this of having no calling. 
li’iti II. x.xxiv. (1640) 174 This forgctfulnc-si^c . . is a mo.st 
di.shccuniiiiing vice. 

IKabelief .disb/'lrf). [f. Dis- 9 + Beukp.] 
Tile action or an act ofdislwlievinjj; mental rejec- 
tion of a statement or assertion ; positive un- 
belief. 

ifoa W11.KINS Nat, Retie, i. iii. (U ), Those who will nre 
t«.-nd such kind of grouiKis for their disbelief of any llung. 
a 1694 I iLi.oTsoN (J.), Our belief or di.sl)ciief of a thing di>;s 
not ftfter the n.'tlure of the thing. x696.\V]iis roN 77 /. Korth 
HI. (1722) 277 , 1 have, I think, just reasons for iny l.tisbclief. 
X701 Mks. Kaocliffe Rom. Forest vii, Your good sense, 
Adeline, I think, will lc.ith you the merit of dishelieh 
xMs l/UCKv Rationalism I. i, 12 A disbelief in ghosts and 
witches was one of the most proininent characteristics of 
scepticism in the !M:venteenth century. 1874 CAKi-iiNTKU 
Ment. Phys. it. xx. (i87yt6o9 IThcv] will drift away into 
cither vague unbelief r»r absolute disbelief. 

Bisbeli^e (disbflrv), v. [f. 6 + He- 

LIEVE V.] 

1 . /rafu. Not to believe or credit ; to refuse 
credence to : a. a statement or (alleged) foct : To 
reject the truth or reality of. (With simple obi. or 
obj. clause.') 

1644 Ihsm- i.iKviNG below]. 1678 CuDwokrii /n/e/t. 
.Vyst. rS (R.^ ’I'here have been doubtless in all ages such as 
have disbelieved the existence of any thing btit what was 
fiensibh:. 171a S/,vt. No. 527 fa People will be qs slow 
and unwilling in disbeli»;ving scandal, as they arc quick and 
forward in believing it. X795 Soei HKV yon// i. 77 

Tlial niisgii'ing whkh jircccdes lic-lief In what was disbe- 
lieved and sculf'd at late For folly. 1864 J. H. Nkwman I 
Apologia its I)id Henr^' Vlll .. disbelieve Purgatory? 
x874Cawpi:.mlx tVent, Phys. 1. ix. if 2 <1879! 395 It does not 
rest with any man to determine what he .shall believe or 
what be shall di.sbelieve. 1878 ItkowNiNO La Saisias 68 
lie di.sbellcves In the heart of him that edict which for 
truth his head leceivcs. 

b. a ])cr3oii in making a statcinenl. 

x6^ Ib-NTUkY Phot, «73 Plutarch disbelieved Plianias. 
xSxo Hali.am in htiin. Re?', XLIV. a 1 ‘here would be no 
historic.*!! certainty remaining, if it were possible to disbelieve 
such a contemporary witne.ss as Sir 'I'homas More, 

2. a/isoL or ttt/r. 

17SS Yoi.'no Centaur i. Wk<. IV. 106 Kve doubted, 
and then cat., most of Kve’s daughters first ta.sie, and then 
disbelieve. X795 Soi’iiiKY Joan o/Arc ill. tS8, I feel it is 
not i»ssiblr to hear and disbelieve. x8i8 60 Wh.atelv 
Commoupl. lik. (1861) 48 It is wry evident that the oppo.site 
to credulity is scepticism, and that to di.sbelieve is to 
believe. 

3 . intr, with in : Not lo believe in ; to have no 
faith in: cf. IIeueve r, 3. 

1834 IP. hiti. SkeithJ'k. I. 172 lie dislxilieves in the 
glowing changes of colour in the dying dolphin. 1856 
Mks I{MOWNiN(.W//r. Lei^h v. 7,:;9, 1 di>beTieve in Christian 
pagans, much As you in womcn-fishes. 1869 I'kf.f.man 
AW w. Com}. 111. xii. 222, 1 do not altocethcr dis- 
believe >11 the story. 

Uenre Ditibelle'viuff 7 d>/. sh. and ppl. a . ; Dis- 
bsUs'vlnffly in a disbelieving manner; with 
disbelief. 


1644 Ha-mmonu Praet. Colech. fl.), The disbelieving of an 
eternal truth of tJoU’s. ^ 1803 Chicago Advance aa June, 
i ^tc r shook her head disbelicvlngly, but Daisy rattled on. 

Dl8belie*ver. [f prec. + -kiiC] One who 
disbelieves or refuses belief ; an unbeliever. 

X848 W. Moijni.\gi’r Devout Fss. 1. viii. § a (R.) The in- 
credulous and di.sliclicvers of the facility of this medium, 
a 1748 Watis (J.), An humble soul is frigbied into senti- 
ments, licc.'tuse a man of great name pronounces heresy 
upon the contrary sentiments, and cast.s the dislidicver out 
of the church. 1799 Southky Lett. (1856’ I. 64 , 1 am nut 
a disbeliever in these thing.s, but that .story is not among 
the i rcdible ones. 18x8 Whkwell in Toelhunters Acii. 
(187^'*) 11 . 26 He attacks rfubclic vers, but has very little to 
say to mere wnbelievers. 


Bisbenoll (disbe*nj) , [f Dls- 70 + Bench j/».] 
1 1 . trans. To remove or displace from a bench 
or scat ; lo unseat. Ohs. 

_ 1607 SiiAKS. Cor. 11. ii, 75 Sir, I hoiJ« my words dis-bench'd 

1^ you not ? 

,, 2 . To deprive of the status of a bencher ; to strike 
-%/f the name of (a person) from the roll of the 
-iNpior memlicrs of the Inns of Court. 

^ « Olnerster a Aug., After a long deliberation they dc- 
1 to disbencli l>r. Kciicaly..lt was further intimated 
njhe^puUioition of the hn^Hshman was continued. . 
*™W'^.*'**. Benchers might have to consider the 
f of disbarrmg him. 

' •‘aobment, the fact or process of 

8 ). 

UTk 

TT, P- ^>8* + Bend v. : cf. 
rr. deihenderf vat, of deshander in**samc sense.] 
To unbend {e.g. a bow), relax, let loose. 

1007 Kahl .SriMLiNG Jul. Cirsar m. ii. Chor, As libertie 
So bondage doth disbend, els breake 
tne heart. i6m I.iTiuajw Trav. x. 488, 1 Drisanizc the 
J ruihj yon Alfcg.ate the Sense, Disljcnding continous de- 
fccl.s, 111 your ab.surd preienre, t* w. .. .uu» ue 
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PISBUEDSN. 


tBiabind, V. Ohs. rare. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To unbind, to loose. 

a 1638 Mf.ok Disc. Atait. vi. 9 (xdya) 1. 19 How dare Wb 
dis-htnd or loo.se our selves from inc tye of that way of 
arizing and honouring God ? 

Msbrabop, v. nonce-Wii. [f. Dis- 7 b.J trans. 
'Po dcjirive orepiacopal office or dignity, 

Abp. Sandvs ReriH. (1841) 43 He is easily dealt withal 
if he bo dishishopjied. 

tDisblama, V. Ohs. [a. OK. desblasmer, 
dfidmeVi f. des- (l)ia- 4) f blasmer to Blame.] 
tram. To free from blame, acquit, exculpate. 
Hence Disbla'ming vhl. sh.^ excnlp.ntion. 

t X374 Chai-cer Troytus 11. Frol. 17, 1 , .pray yowniekol}*, 
Disbluiiioth me yf ony word lit lame, For ns myn auctur 
seyde so .sey I. 1631 Coiestina vi. 75 Thou hadst come to 
dishk-imc .^nd e.xcu.se thy doings. X638 Baker tr. Ratzac's 
Lett. III. (165,4)79 But to disblaine both of us, 1 beseech you 
hereafter lo h.ivc more care of my mode.sty. 1656 FiNhTT 
I For. Amtffus. 940 (T.) His humble requc.st but of one 
quarter of an how's audience for his disblaming. 

Disblo'ck, 2/. rare. u- DJ8- 7 c -f Block sb. 
4 c, d.J trans. 1 o remove (something) from the 
block (or head) on which it is placet 1. 

X665 J. Wilson Projectors 1. Dram. W'ks. (1874) 2®4 Bo 
you not observe, sir, how hard lie wring.H his brows, to llie 
rnaiufest haz.'ird of di&btocking his periwig? 

XKsbloO'm, V. [f. Dis- 7 a + Bloom j/>.] trans. 
To deprive of bloom. I Icnce Dlsbloo'xned phi. a. 

Si EVENsoN Old Afortnlity in Lonfcm. Ata^. IV. 76 
A faint flavour of the gardener hung about them like grave- 
diggers], but sophisticated and di.shloometl. 

t l)i8boa*rd, v. Ohs. rare. Also 7 disbord. 
[.*1. OK. desborder (mod.K. dLbordcr) (in various 
senses), f. des- (Dis- i)cbord^ Boaud.] 

1. iulr. ■- Djsemijakk. 

16x5 CnAp.MAN Odyss. xtv. 486 Tliey strcightly bound me, 
and djd all disliord To shore lo supper, in contentious rout. 

2 . To pass outside or over the border or edge, 
t’f. DEBOUh V. 2. 

f7*5 Bradley AVfw. Diet. s.v. Shoeing, If the Foot be very 
narrow let the Slioe dislmard without Uic Hoof. 

Bisbody (disbp di V. £f. 7 + Body sb.] 

trans. « iTrsEMBODY. llencc Diubo'died ///. a., 

disembodied. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 38 Come, Julia, come f let's once dis- 
body what Strait m.ittcr lies to this and not to that. x66a 
Glanvill Lux Orient. 143 t'V.i They conceive that the dis- 
Itodicd .souls shall return.. and l>c joined again to boflie.s of 
purified and duly prepar»-«i air. 1734 Watts Relitj. Jux', 

1 1789) 9 Ten thous.’tud tongues Of hymning seraphs and 
di‘;bo«he(l .saints. 1870 Lowkm. Cathedral Poet. Wks. {1879) 
.148 Wo cannot make each meal a sacrament, Nor with our 
tailoLs^hc di.sljodied souls. 

t JHsbO'gno, V. Ohs. rare, [f, Di«- 6 + .stem 
of Em-booi’e, peril. after.Sp. desbocar - deseinbocar 
to disembogue, f. des^ « T)ih i + boea mouth : the 
corresp. Fr. see PEBOIK’H.] intr. ^ 

Di8i:mboouk. 


160a Hakluyt Coy, fi8io) 111 . 302 The current of the 
Bay of Mexico, disbogging betweene the Cape of Florida 
and Havana. i6s8 Houdes 'J'hucyd. «i822' 25 Near unto 
it dislwgueth into tlie sea the lake Achcrusia. 

Bi 8 b 080 a*ti 011 . [ad. mud. L. disbosedtidn-em 
(I.)u Cange), f. Dis- 4+ mcd.I.. Iwats, bosettm 
wood,] The clearing away of woods; tlie con- 
version of woodctl laiul into arable or j>aslure. 

xysA Did. Rustled. 3), a turning of Wood- 

ground into Arabic or Pastiite. Hence tjtj in Bradley 
Fam, Diet ; 1764 in B.mley (folio, c<l. .Scoiti; X77< in A.sii ; 
and in inoit. Diets. 

OiBbOBOm (disbii zain), e». [Dis- 7 c.] trans. 
To disburden one’s bosom of; to unbosom; to 
confess. Hence Disbo’soming vbl. sb. 

1844 Browniw; Colombo's Birthdav t. Poems 1887 II. 185 
This prompt disbosoming of love. 'x868 - Ring .f Bh. 11 1. 
614 Home went Viulante and disbosomed all. 

t ZHsbon'Ud, Ob.?, rare, [h IBs- i + 
Bound z/J] trans. To separate by bmindarics. 

. x6» Ainsworth Annot Pentat Lev. xxi. 94 Separated, 
in Greeke dispartctl {or dlsboiinded) you from ail the na- 
tions. 


V.- f Vi I Jf/.' J JUir 

I'd extend beyond its Iwunds. (Cf. Disdank 
Disboakd j.) 

JoNKS Foetits, Setu. •j* Event 39 'The companj 
multiplies, the space dishounds. 

Pisbourgeon, oba. form of Disburoeon. 
IKsbowol (dislxiu'el), v. In 5 dysbowalyn. 
[f. pi.s- 7 a + ik)AVEL tram. To take out the 
bowels of, eviscerate ; -Disembowel, lit, and fig. 

rx4^ Promp. Parv. 129 Dysbowalyn, eviseero, exentero. 
XS 9 « S>:*'NSK» Rnim 0/ Rotne 383 A great Okc . . halfc dis- 
bowel d^ lies aboue the ground. xyoB Wilson, etc. tr. 
I eiroHt MS Arbiter 75 The Cook that had forgotten lo dls- 
^wel Uie Hog. 17x1 Luttrkll Brtef Ret. (1857) VI. 704 
His body has* liccn dislmwelled, and put into pickle, 
b. To take out (bowels or viscera). 

^ ^ Cisntunda v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI 1 . 83 Huis wiw Iiarl Pnlunn Stmngled unto the death, yea, 
after de.ath Hw heart and blood disbowell d from his brcunt. 

Hence Disbo welled ///. a., Dlsbo*weUin8 

vbi. sb. 


isa Dyrsliowalyiige, evisceraeio. 
x68o i-pnd. Cits. No. 1508/4 A imwt Cunou.s and Excellent 
way of Pre.sQrving Dc.Td Bodies, from Putrefaction . . with- 
out IJisbowelling, .seer-cluatbiiig, mangling or Cutting any 


part thereof, a 1919 Addison tr. Horace Wkn. (1758) 146 
Nor the disbowell d earth explore In search of the forbidden 
ore. 1871 Kossarri Poems, Burden ofiNwe?*eh ii, Twas 
bull, *twas mitred Minotaur, A dead di&bowelled mystery. 

Disbrain (disbr^<m), v. [f. Dis- 7 a 4 Brain 
sb.] trans. To deprive of the brain ; to dash out 
the brains of,; to remove the brain from. Hence 
Disbroined ppl. a. 

X631 Celestiua xx. 106 What cruelty were it in me, he 
dying disbr.ained, that I .should live pained all the dales of 
iny life? x8^ Natnxr XXX. 260 If the cerebrum were 
removed . . disbrained and decapitated animals monifested 
much stronger reflex movements. 

Disbranch (disbro'nj), v. [f. Dls- 7 a + ' 
BrancB sb. : cf*. OF. desbramher, -chir (in 
Godef.’>, f. deS‘ (Dis- 4) + brancher^ f. bramhe 
Branch sb.J^ 

1 . tram. To cut or break off the branches of ; to 
(lei)rivc or strip of branches. 

i$jS Art id Planting s$ If the trees be great ..ye mn.st 
disbranch ifiem afore ye .ict them agaync. xOoo Surflet 
Countrie Farmc in. xlvi. 517 It is best to disbranch and 
prune trees when the sap bcgiimeth t>> rise vp into them. 
1719 London & Wise Compi. Card. jx. i. 279 Peas that arc 
disbranched, bear a more plentiful Crop than others. 18^ 
G. G. A. Murray Gobi or Shnmo xiv. 228 The fury of the 
explosion had uprooted and disbranched the . . trees. 

2 . To cut or break off, as a branch ; to sever. 

1605 .Shaks. Lear iv. ii. ^4 She that herself will sliver and 

disbranch From her maten.al sap, perforce must either And 
come to demlly use. i6xx .Speed /list. Gt Brit ix. viii. 
jt 2S (R.) That diikc-dome . . disbranched from France since 
t)ie year right hundred eighty-fiue, was ag.'iine rent away. 
1796 L\m» Let. Wks. (1840.1 14, I conjecture it is ‘di.s- 
Itranched ' from one of your embryo hymns. 1865 Swin- 
nvRNK Atnlauta 126 All this llowcr of life Dishraiiclied 
and desecrated miserably. 

1 3 . intr. 'I'o branch off, spring mt of. rare. 
x6>a 1*1! At HAM Compt. Gent. 1C2 Cavendish; out of which 
familic disbi.'inchcd that famous Travailer, Master 'I'liomas 
Cavemiish. 

Hence Diflbra'nohod ppl. a., Disbra'nchizia: 
vbl. sb. 

^ 1616 SuRFL. & Markii. Country Forme 401 This disbnincli- 
ing must be done in the decrease of the Moone. 1843 
/Zoologist 1 . 305 An old disbranched lir. 

tDiBbro*ther»7A Obs. nonce~ 7 vd. [T)ls- 7 b.] 
trans. To undo the brotherhood of; lo make no 
longer brothers. 

x6as Maubc tr. Aleman's Cimnan it At/, i, (1623'' 75 No- 
lliiii.g did diflerence them, but their Religion, whcre*>l . .they 
never argued, that they might not clL‘>brolher thcm.sclue.s. 

tDiabn'Oklef y. Ohs. rare. [ 1 ) 18 - 6.] trans. 
To undo the buckling of, to unbm^le, draw ajiart. 

1561 Phakr .tdCneid ix, Armes disbukling .Hcuerall wayes 
[diversaque brachia ducens]. 

Disblld (disbii’d), V. [f. Dih- 7 a 4 Bud i7/.] 
trans. To remove the bud.s of ; to deprive of 
(superfluous) buds. 

17*7 Bradlkv Fam. Diet r,v. Disbudding, Peaches, 
Apricocks, etc. arc. .disbudded, th.-vt the remaining Branches 
may be the belter preserv'd. x86x Delamer Ft. Garti, 167 
Disbud dog-rose slocks, leaving only those buds to shoot, 
on which you intend to insert your bud. x88r Garden 14 Jan. 
28/2 To prevent our Chen ics .and Plums from lieiiig entirely 
disbudded wc arc obliged lo use a considerable amount of 
puwdf.T and shot every year. 

Hence Dishu adiug vbl. sb . ; Disbu'dder, otie 
who disbuds. 


X7»5 Bradley Fam. Diet s. v. Peach, The disbudding or 
nipping , , con.si.sts in taking away the ii.seless Braiiclics, 
mid such as arc found to be irregularly .sciiualcd. 1765 
I'.AKL OF Haddington Forest-trees o Such disbuddings and 
prmiiugs ns I have .advised. x888 Wtxm Farmer's Friends 
•y I'oes 47 'I'he bullfinch . . acting the part of n primer and 
disbudder. 

Disburden, •burthen (disbzi'jd’n, -bv-jS’ii), 
V . [f. Dis- 7 4 Burden, Burthen j/>.] 

1 . trans. To remove a burden from (the bearer) ; 
to relieve of a burden, lit. and fig. 

X53X-R A ct 9 _i Hen. VI 1 1 , c. so. fi 3 The Kynges Highnes. . 
coveUng to dislmrden this realmeof thc.scid great exaccions 
mid imollerahlc ch.irgcs of annates. 1576 Fleming Panopi. 
Epist 40, I am disburlhened and eased of many cares and 
troubles, x66x Dhydp^n Sp. Friar iv. i, You know, she 
disburthened her conscience this morning to you. 1734 tr. 
Rotiifs Ane. Hist. (1827) II. in. 155 To ease and disburden 
the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
homola I. xvii, I'no need she felt to disburden her mind. 

roc. Virginia 47 in Capt Smith's fVhs.lArb.) 
125 1 he Ship having disburdened her selfc of 70 persons . . 
•set forward. xBax A. Fisher >«/. ,9 Gulls ore not the 
only birds that disburden themselves of their prey when 
pursued. 1840 I)ickf.ns Old C. Shop Hi, Having now dis- 
burdened himself of his great surprise, the scliooTmastcr .sat 
down. 


2 . trans. To get rid of (a burden) ; to discharge, 
unload. 


xoof J. jJAViKfl tr. Uleanus' Voy. Atnbass. 31 Obliging 
strangers to disbuithen in the Ctty all the Merchandises 
which pass through it. 1713 Addisom Cato 1. vi, Lucia, dis- 
burden all thy cares on me. 1801 Soutury Thalaha v. iii, 
A desert Pelican . . Her load of water bad disburthen'd tlicre. 
t^Life Planter Jamaica (ed. a) 149 Obtaining an excuse* 
for disburdening liis wrath upon her. 

b. reft. To discharge or empty itself ; to fall as 
river. Also fig. 

1600 1 . Posy XT . Leds Africa ii. 333 This small river .. 
disburdeneth it selfe into the sea not farre from the citie. 
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DISGAEONIZE. 


1(^7 Stapvlton Juvenal 231 The port of Hoslia, where 
Tiber disburdens it self into the Tyrrhene sea. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Ruff. I, iii. 65 A new generation of men . . who could 
no longer disburden themselves on Normandy. 

8. intr» (for rcjl^ To unload, to discharge its 
load. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 310 Where Nature multiplies Her 
fertil growth, and by disburd’ning grows More fruitful. 
c x8ao S. Rogers Itaty^ St. Mark’s Place 217 The prison- 
boat. that boat with many oars . . Disburdening in the Canal 
Orfano. That drowning-place. 

Di8Dii*rdeiied, -bii*rthened, ppl a. [f. 

prec. + -Ki) 1 .] Freed from burden. 

1598 Florio, Scarico^ free, quit, discharged, disburthened. 
16x5 J. STicpiiicNSiSaO'^. Ess. 133 Verses proceed from a dis- 
burthend braine. 177a f'LETCiiKR Lojfica Gencrt. 11 'I'hc 
disburdened clouds begin to break. 183a G. Downes /.rtf. 
Cont. Countries I. 506 Two or three disbnrthened vehicles. 
x6^ liKVANT Pocim^ Ages XXV, With gl.Td embrace The 
fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler race. 

DiBba'rdeningi-bu'rthenmg, [f. 

as prec. + ^INU '.] 

1 . A freeing from Imrdeii ; discharge ; unloading. 
xs8x in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford Towardes 

the disburdening of the ITeu faruie. 1644 Milton Arco^. 
(.Arb.) 61 This is not . .the disburdniiig of a particular faMCie. 
x^ Strypk ./fr/7/. R^. I. ii. 55 For the disburthening of 
their consciences. 

+2. That which is discharged ; a discharge. Ohs. 
xfM j^thhpicui Atfv. llcliodorus f A vuUey, that 
receives the iuuiidatiuns and disbiirdcniiigs of Nilus. 

DisbiiTdeiiing, ppl. a. [f. as prcc . + -ino 2.] 
That disburdens. 

X836 Tiiirlwall Greece II. xi. 34 Solon . . met the reason- 
able cxuectatiuns. .by his disburdening ordinance. 

2>isbii*rdenment, -bu'rtnenment. [f- 

Di.suukdkn V. + -MENT.] The act or process of 
disburdening ; the fact of being disburdened. 

x8x8 Bentiiam Ck,-F.ng. Pref. 35 Whether any such dis- 
hurthenincnt shall be attempted. 1859 Geo. F.liot A. Rede 
xi, He had never yet coiilessed^ his secret to Adam, but 
now he felt a delicious sense of disburthcnmetiL. 

t Disbu'rgeoxii V. Ohs. rare. Also 7 -gen. 
f. DiS- 7'a + lluiiftKON sh.'\ irans. -Disbi.i), 
lence DisbuTgeouing vhl. sh, 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 533 For disburgening of vines, 
and clensing them of their supernuous leaucs. Ibid. 538 
Not . . to disburgen or deffuile altogether sudi trees. 

Disbnrsable (disbD'jsub’l), a. [f. Dibbuubk 
V. + “AlMiK.] C..npal)le of lK*ing disbursed. 

X885 G. Mkkkdiiii Diana xiv. nji Anecdotes also ore 
portable .. they can be carried home, they are disbursahle 
at other tables. 

tHisbUTSage. Obs.rare. [f. as prcc. + -age.] 
The act of disbursing ; disbursement ; expenditure. 

I7RX Stryek Red. Menu II. xxix. 490 An account. .of the 
puyiiient, and disbursage and discharge of the s.ame. 
Diabursatory (disbzi’JSiltori), a. [f. L. type 
^dishnrsdrc'. see next, and -oiiY.] Characterized 
by or given to disbursing. 

1863 Mk.s. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 161 Fenton, the 
least capable of the three .miitors to be disbursatory. 

Disourae (di.sbzl'js', v. Also 6 -bouTso, 
-bource, -bursse. [orig. dishoitrse^ a. OK. des- 
haurser in Ifatz.-l)arm.),mod. 
in same senses, f. dcs-^ l)is- 4 i- bourse ywx^. Af- 
terwards assimil.ited to L. bursa y .as if repr. a L. 
^disbursdre. Cf. Debuksb, Dibpubse.] 

1 . trans. To pay out or cxiiend (money); to pay 
or defray (costs, expenses) . 

1530 l*Ai.sr,K. 517/2, I have disboursed for hym uIkivo a 
hundred poundc. X590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 38 Take 
the Ch.'iinc, and bid my w’ifc Disburse tbe suniinc, on the 
receipt thereof. X59X Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220, 

1 disDiirst to him .and them 300 dullcrs. X647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Gord. 11. vii. (1739) 42 Importation do«3s bring in more 
profit th.in Exportation disburselh. X70X De Foe True- 
born Eu^. Iiitrod. 33 Who Fifty Millions Sterling have 
disburs’d. X776 Trtal of Nnndocomar 16/2 Whatever con- 
tingent expenses you may find it ncccs.saiy to di.sburse in 
Calcutta, a 1859 Macaui.ay Hist. Eng. V. 251 They had 
disbursed money largely, and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they slionid never be rc-iinbursed unless the 
outlay proved beneficial to the public. 

+ D. To defray charge), Obs. 
x^ Hall Chrm.y lien. 11'% 31 To disbource and pay al 
thecostes and charges. 1594 Plat Jevulbho. xu, 30 Dis- 
bursing the charge both of tbe Beere, and the ingredients. 
x6xx COkyat Crtddit/es 377 Kuperiiis Duke of Alcmanny 
disbursed the greatest ch.arge thereof. 

C. To pay for or on account of (anything), rare. 
x86o Mere. Marine Mag. VII, 73 Commission on cash 
advanced to disburse the ship, 5 |icr cent, 
d. absol. To make disbursement. 
x6xs J. Stephens Satyr, Ess. la Each alike constraines 
The hunger-liittcn Client to disburse. X636 Davknant IPits 
iv. ii, Sir . . you must disburse, For gold is a restorative. 
Mod. He hast disbursed liberally in support of the cause. 
+a.fe and Irans/. To spend, give out or away. 
XS93 &HAK8. Lucr, 1203 And all niy Fame that Hues dis- 
bursed 1 m To those that liue and tninke no shame of me. 
x6ii Quarf.es Argalus -y /*. (1678) 52 In a whispering 
language, he disburs’d His various thoughts. x<R;a Fitllkr 
« lidy tjr Prof. St. 11. xix. [I*] 126 He had father disburse hi.s 
life at the present, x^i Gwiew Anat, Plants 1. i. ft so. 
(1682) 8 The .said Sap being disbursed back into all the 
seminal Root. 

Hence DisbUTsed ppL a . ; Disbu raing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

15164 Golding yustine 35 (R.) He demanded to haue the 

You III. 


(ij.sbursinff of ilie mony liini&elfe. x6ii Cotcr., Desboursi\ 
dlsbursea, laid out of a purse. 16x5 G. Saxuvs Trar', I. fn 
His incomes are great, his disbursings little. x8^ Merc. 
Marine Mag V. X73 Tliese are dep(»itcd . . in cTuirgc of 
the . . disbursing agent. 

t DiabUTae* ^b. Ohs. [f. prcc. vb. : cf. OF. des- 
hours (ibth c. in Littrd>.] -- Pisbukhement. To 
be in disburse, to lx* out of pocket. 

x6o8 Macuin Dumb Knight v. ii, Come, there is Some 
odd disburse, some bribe, some gratulance Wliich make 
you lock up leisure. i68a Scarlett Rxrhrtnges 186 Lest 
on the one hand he be in disburse, on the other, in cash 
for liis Principal. X7i6 S. Skwall Diarv 8 Feb. (1882) III. 

73 [He] o(h:rs to be his Quota tow.ards this Disburse. X74a 
De Poe's TourGt. JSrii. I. a.S8 The anuu.a) l-Ieiil .. would 
abundantly pay the Publick for the first Disburses. 1781 
Ki.i'iiiNSTON ir. Martial 11. Ixiii. 117 Of wealth in love 
luxuriant the distmrse ! 

Diabnraement (disb&'jsmcnt). [f. Dr.sBPKSE 
V. + -RENT : cf. V.desbmrsemcut (i6th c. in lialz.- 
1 )arm.), now 

1 . The action or fact of disbursing. 

1596 Si'ENSER Wks. (Globe) 65 i/r The (Jiiccncs 

treasure in soe greate occasions of disbursementes . . is not 
allwayes .soc. .plc-ntifiill, as it cm .sreirc stM grr^iie a somine 
togilher. x66< Hooke Microgr. Pref. Gb, His chearfiil 
I lisbursment for the replanting of I rel.md. X7S6-7 Keyslcr's 
Trav, 1 . 245 Upon any. .cxtraordin.'iry disbursi-ment, 
the cause of the oilfcrcncc in the account must be carefully 
eiitiavd. 1849 Grotic Greece if. Ixii. ttPGai V. 4'»t And that 
defic it was never .so complete as to stop the disbuEseiiient 
of the J tiobely. 

2 . Th.At w'hich h.is been disbursed ; money p.iid 
out; expenditure. 

1607 / ‘cstry Hks. (Surtees) 148 ’Phis is the whole disburse- 
ment for tins yc.'tre 16*^7. x8i8 JfAs. Mill Hn/. India 1 1 . 

IV'. ix. 294 'I'he .surplus of rcceipt.s above disbursements. 
1847 Groie Greece 11. xxviii. (iSoz) HI. 5-;' I'hc visitors, 
whose disburseineiiU went to enrich the inhabitants of 
Kirrha. 

Diabnraer (disb^usaj). [f. Dtsbuusk v. + 

-F.nl.] One who disburses. 

x6xx .Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 2^7 llie sparing of 
money by the grand disbiirscrs. z66o W. Skckkr Nonsuch 
Prof. 409 Faith is the gre.at receiver, and love is the grv.'it 
dislnirser. Gen. Assimibly Etc. (1838) Bfi Mr. J>:il- 

rymple w.xs ai){M)inLed receiver and disburscr of said money. 
i88x Times 2 May 11/3 Tlie military disbursers knew they 
hud drawn mure than the .'iu<Ul tc.stilied to. 

Disburthen : see Dibbuhuen. 

Diabury (disbcTi), v, rare. [f. Dih- 6 + Bphy 
V.] Irans. To release from a buried condition ; 
to disentomb, disinter. Hence Ditiburied p/l.a. 

1835 Lyttom Riensi 11. iii, Disbutied .secrets. 186a — AVr. 
Sto?y II. 238 I'he quartz w.i.s .shuttered by the stroke, and 
left disburied its glittering treasure. 

Diabutton (dishwl’n), V. rare. [f. Dia- 0 or 
7 a -h Hutton sb. or v.] Irans. a. To deprive of 
buttons, b. To undo the btittons of, to unbutton. 

1883 G. H. Bour.HTON in Harper’s Ma^, Apr. His 
eldest .son . . was disrobcil .and disbiUlotietl. 1887 Twin 
Soul I. vii. 58 As the Spartan bo3’.s kept their foxes under 
their waistcoal.s, defying the world to disbutlon them. 

Dis-Byronize : sec Dim- 6. 

DiaCy a current variant spelling of Dihk. 
t Diaca'binet, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dim- 7 + 
Cabin KT.] Ivans, ^'o divulge or disclose, as tlie 
secrets of a cabinet. 

1658 Milton [tiile). The Cabinet-Council, containing tin*, 
diief Arts of Empire, and My.steries of Stale, discabineled 
in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, grounded on Au- 
iborily and F.xpericncc. .By the ever leiiown’d Knight .Sir 
Waller Raleigh. 

Diacage (diskr?i’d,:5>, v. [f. Dim- 7c + Cage 
Irans. To rele.'ise or let out as from a cage ; 
to uiumge. 

X649 (I. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. J\ ixTcxvii, 'I'rampling 
the Mud of inixctl Bniiiis discagVl From double fence. 1872 
Tknny-SON Gareth ,y J.ynettc ip Until .she lei me fly iIis- 
caged to sweep In cver-highenng c.'iglc-circles up 'lo the 
great Sun of (Jlory. 

Diacal (di’skal), a. [f. L. disc-us Dimk p -ai..] 
Of, jiertaining lo, or of tlic nature of, a disk; 
discoid. 

1848 R. Hilt, in Go.ssc Nat. in yamaica (1851) 3.35 The | 
exceedingly discal character of the extremity. 1883 in Syd. 
Soc, /.ex, 

Siacalceate (diskidsiidt),///. a. and sb. [ad. 
h. discalcedt-us unshod, Imrcfooted : see next.] 

A. ppl. a. Unshod, barefooted ; spec, applied to 
certain orders of fri.ars nnd nuns. 

X658J. Buhiiukv Hist. Christine, Q. Swedland 103 The. . 
present of 25 great bottles of wine, wliich the Queen caus’d 
t<i be given lo the Carmelite dlscalceal Nuns. ^ rr 2667 Jer. 
Taylor Rexu-rence due ta Altar 51 Justin Martyr . . 
saith that the Gentiles when they came to worship were 
commanded . . to be discalceale. 1715 M. Davies A then. 
IJrit. I. Pref. 37 Unle.*** .. some of the di.scalreat Mer- 
cenary Troops, .stay liehind. x86x Neale Notes on Dalma- 
tia, ete, 180 Originally written by a Di.scalceatc Carmelite. 

B. sb. A barefooted friar or nun. 

1669 WcKinHEAD .St. Teresa 11. xvii. 118 Ten Covents of 
Dlscalceatcs. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Reel. Hist. lO/hC. II. iv. xi. 
449 From the Carmelites came the Congregation of those 
whom they call Discalceates. 

t Diaoa'lcaate, V. Obs. rare^^. [f. discalccaP 
ppl. stem of L. discakedre to pull oflF the shoes, f, 
Dis- * 4 calcedn lo shoe, calceus a shoe.] 

1623 CoCKEKAM, Ducakeate, to put olT ones Shoes. 1658 
in Blount Gtossogr, 


l>i8es*le«at«d, ///• «. [f- as prec. + -ei» '.] 
Di.scalcbate pp/. a. 

1639 W. ScLATER Worthy Commun. Rcw. 15 In those 
hotter climates [they] went disciilccalcd, and without fihoc.s. 
X65S Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. vii 364 'l’h« discalceatecl Nunne.s 
of the Order of S. Chare. X762 tr. Busdiing’s Syst. Geog, 
V. 145 ’J'hc Lutheran churches and convents here are tlie 
church of the dlscalcealed. 1858 R. A. Vaughan Afystics 
{1S60) II. I i'o But thirteen ‘ fervent virgins ' shall dwell there, 
discalceatcd (that i.s, sandalled, not .shod). 

t Diacalcea*tion. Obs. [n. of action from 
L. discakedre : sec Discalceate z».] The action 
of Inking off the shoes, csp. in token of reverence. 

a 2638 Mfimv Rci'crence GoiCs Ho. Wks. (1672) 11. 347 An 
a1lu.sioii. . to that Kite of Disealccation used hy the Jews and 
other N.atioMS of the Orietil at their coming into .Sacred 
places. x669GALKf>/. Gentiles \. ii. ix. 138 'I’hc J’ytha- 
gorean mode, of dUcalccaliim, or putting olV the .shoes, at 
entrance into the Temnlc. 

Diacaloed (disK<x*‘lst), ppl, a. [ns if from n 
vb. V/>iY//<v, repr. L. disaikcil-re + -Ki). Cf, 
Dthohauce.] s^Discalceate///. a. 

X63V Wkkvkr Ane. Pun. Mon. 139 They arc ('..ailed Carmes 
discalced, or ]>.arc fiHilcd Frier.s, xjoo Rycavt Hist, Turks 
III. 264 'riie King . , w'alked in Procession . . to the Church 
of the Franciscans discalced. 2867 J..A DY H ERUKiiT Cradle L. 
i.\. 233 Carmel is the hi^ad-ipiaiters of the 1 liscalced Carmc- 
iiles. xiilb% Catholic Diet. 265 The Cariiidite rtjorm l)Oth 
of men and women, instituted by St. 'J’viesa, is also dis- 
cali cd. 'J hc discalced Augiistini.atis (Hermits) were founded 
by Father 'I'homas of Jesus, a Portiiguc.se. 

+ Diacft'lOt V. Obs. [f. di- ^ Dim- 7 a + Scale 
j/>.] trans. To deprive of the shell or settles. 

X655 Mtn.'i-i:r Bennet y/m////'.v J mprov.{ij.\C) >*71 Kach 
of them Icrcvi-sses and shrimps] must be disctib'd, and clean 
j'icked wiih much nidling. f66x Lovki.l Hist. Auim. 4* 
Min. iiy.‘. To 1x1 scHldcn in milk till they be tender, being 
first discalod, and the long giil pulled out, 

t Biaca'lendar, v- Ob.^. Also 7 diskal-. 

[f. Dim- 7 c + CALENHAtt sb.'l trans. To ernsu or 
remove from the calendar. 

*593 Nasice Christ's 7’. ((6ri)4o'rhe feast firTal)crii.ade«, 
the fe.ist of sweet Ihcad, and the feast of Weekes, shall nuitc 
bee disc.'ileiidi-cd.^ X667 W,\ThKHot?SK Fire fond. 84 Which 
Se)it. ..hit It be Di.sealendred, and not be numbered amongst 
the Iwclve. 

Diacaletiiohe*dron. c^yst. [f. i )i - - + Sca- 

lknohei>u*»n.] (See quol.) 

2878 Giibnky Ctystallogr.fe^ A double twclvc.sidcd pyra- 
mid, the fac.i:?; of wbuh are/ symmetrically air.ain:i;d with 
r(:s[>c.ct to each of the seven planes of tlie hexagonal type of 
symmetry, .is Ciillcd tbe disc.,dcnohcdioii. 

t Diacamera'tion. Obs.rarc^'^. [n. of ad ion 
from Ji. type ’^discamerdre, f. Dim- fi t U. camera 
clia m her.] = D l mi .n ( ! a .M i : u ati on. 

1670 C. H. Hist, Cardinals li. III. 200 Cleinent the ninth 
w.is never lo lx? peniwadf.’d to the discamcration of Castro. 

t Discaxnp (/!iik:vinp\ z». J// 7 . Obs. [ad. It. 
scampare, with substitution of the full form of the 
prefix dis- for s- : cf. Deuari*.] 

1. iutr. 'l o raise or breiik up a camp ; to 
ilep.art from a place of encampment ; lo dcc.'imji. 
Also Jig. 

*579 Fr.NTON Gnieciard. (1618) 213 After which accident . . 
they disonmjx >1 secretly in the night to go to Qniercy. 2632 
l^iniiniAHT 'j'c'uu l Wks. (iK h) Fidelity, fortitude, and 
vinilaiicte, must needs diM .'unp, if Maiiiiiionn give ihew’ortl. 
a 1693 — Rabelais tit. xxxvii. 311 He was al»oui dist.anii>ing. 

2 . /vans. a. To remove or abandon (a camp), 
b. To force (anyone) from a camp, force to aban- 
don a camp. 

2574 Hlliovvfs Gueuara’s Pam. /v*-. (>.' 577 ) =7-1 I *-''’”*- 
iiniiid jou lo Icaui' your armour, to di'unnp your c.amp. 
1606 Hoi LANii .Sneton. 25 No ciicmii; jiul he ever lo fliglil, 
but lie (liscamped him .and dram: liim out of the lidd. 2658 
J. CoLi:s tr. Cleopatra vii. 140 Hu discainped his Army, and 
m.'irched to meet AriJincnes. 

Hence Di.scn’nipinK vbl. sb. 

1579 Fenton Gnkeiard. 11.11599) 84 'I'hc King dcp.'irted 
with his army lK.‘rore d.iy, withoni .sound of tiumpcts, to 
com-r his diM.:iiiipii)g a-s iiii.ii;h as he could. 2612 CoiOR., 
Desea mpemeni^ :i di.sraiii])iiig. 

tBiaca'ndy, V. obs. rare. (Also 7 erron. 
discaiider.) [1. Dim- 6 -t- (^VNiiY z^.] i«/r. To melt 
or dissolve out of a candied or solitl condition. 


x 6 o 6 .Sii.vK.s. Ant. 4 Ci. 111. xiii. 165 By the discandering 
of this pcik'ttcd storme. Ibid, tv, xii. 22 'Fhe hearts .. to 
whom I g.’uieTlu'ir wislies, do dis-Caiidie, melt their .sweets 
On blossoming C;c.sar. 



t Discanon, 7 j. Obs, rare. [f. Dim- 704* 
Canojt j/y.] trans. To cxcliule from the canon. ; . 

1608 De/. Reasons Refusal Subscription 91 ^ . ■ 

.'i(.kiio\vli:dgeth atgunienrs more foicible. .to dixcnnon thoiaW ''v;v' 
bookcR. ■' ■■/wiifi'' 

Disca'nonize, v. [f. Dtb- 

1 1. Irans. To exclude from the canon. 0^ i. ' • 

2605 SwicLiEEK Drie/e E.xam. xviii. 87 We cUfR'aiiOll£|MK 
book of canonical! scriptures. 263 B( 3 Hil.i.tNGW. 4 Uiii|UnW^V.’: 

I. ii. ft 38. 67 liivers book.s ‘luist t)e ^ 

Fisher Rustick's Alarm Wks. (1670) ’ 

all others save such ns are in your ' 

2. 'Po undo the canonization ot 


*797 W- Tayixir in Mtmthly Rev. XXIV. 521 They are 
discanonizing the heroes of religion, and r.'using altars to 
the apostles of philosophy. 

1 Icncc Diioanonlsa’tlon. 


1812 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) 1 . 251 I’he dis- 
canonisation of this saint of theirs is impossible. 

Discant, variant of Dehoant. 
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DitfCapacitato (c 1 iskap?^‘sit^it\ v, rare, [f, 
T>is* 6 *- Caiwcitate.] /ra/Js. To deprive of 
capacily, to incapacitate. 

t06o Z. Ckofton FnsfcniHff Peicrs Ft'tfers 38 Circum* 
stances attcniUiig themselves, and discapneitatinK them unto 
the Act. AMii Hiog. hUm. LUtoK Misc. \Vks. (i8^x) 

4it6 An unavoidable infirmity absolutely discniiacitatcd him 
Ibr 1 1 needy. 

t Dlseapita*tion. Offs. ran, [n. of action 
from lloin. OK. descapitcry for L. lA- 

(apitarc'. see Dk- 1 . 6 .] =DF.c.\riT.\TioN. 

1787 W. Maushau. II. 332 Whether it be a uni* 

vcrs,al faculty bcloti^inj; to llic.s to live in a state of di-.- 
capitation. 

Discard uiiskriud), v, [f. Dis- 70 + ('aui> ; 
cf. OK. desfarUr (see Drcauh); Sp., I’il;. i/f.f/Yr/'/a:/* 
(Miiisheu 1599 , \X, scariare (for ^discartan) ^ Xo 
tliscard at cards’ (Klorio 1598).] (rans. 

1 . Cards. 'J'o throw out or reject card) from 
the hand. Also ahsot. 

In whist, etc., applied to the action of plnyinji; a card from 
one of the two remaining siiit.s when nut nhlc to follow the 
lead and nut trumpip)!. 

1591 Ft.ouu»2««f /Vn/A’ifig Lei vs a^rce of onr name, .gun 
to, diMrarde. 1680 Cotton Camrsfer in Singer Ifist. Cards 
265 Hy discarding the cight.s, nines, and tens, there will rc- 
inuin thirteen cards. 1744 Hovi.k Piquet 40 After he has 
discardctl he cannot alter his discard.^ x8i6 Sincikk Hid, 
Cards -\;8 'J’hc player, .discards throe inferior canls. i86a 
C.WEvnisH /r7iiy/(i87iy)yT You weaken a .suit by di.scarding 
from ii. 1870 Hakdy & Wark Moii. Hoyle, It 'hist ik 

2 . To cast off, cast aside, reject, abandon, give 
up. 

1598 Florio, Dare ne He scarf ale . . to fall ainutig ill r.uin- 
p.Tnic, as a man wmild sayiniiung such .as arc discarded fruin 
others. 1603 IToi.ianu Piuiarih's AA»c. 1 was very 
much angry and offended that I was so tliscarded and fell 
out. 166a J. if.AVihs tr. tdearius' I 'ey. /tuifiass. 81 .Senti* 
meiils Ilf .shame and hunc.sly . . are quite disc.arded by the 
Muscovites. 17*7 Swift Ael. on Pug-. Tongue Wk^i. 1755 
II. I. I'yi M.-my ^ross improprietic.-'., which however au- 
thorised by pr.Tc:tice . . ought to he discarded. 17<S4 Rcio 
ln»/uirv ii. 55 fj. r«> They discarded .ail .secondary qnnlitivs 
of hixlfcs. x8oa Mar. Eikikworth ^foral T. (iRif*) 1 . x. 87 
Ik* had di.spk:ised his friends, an«l had been discarded in 
di->i.;ra(:e. 1858 SiK R Wbooik Psychol, fnq. I. i. 25 We have 
. disi:arded unr faith in astrology and witchc.s. 1878 Muxcky 
Physiogr. 2».io It is generally so wrirm that the miners arc 
glad to discard must of their clothing. 

+ b. To cast or force away K from another), rare. 

1596 .Si'F; v-.fr F. Q. V. V. H He ih.It liclpe [i.e. hor .shicKlJ ! 
from her against her will di.scardtal. 

+ C. 'I'o divest, rid, or free (any one) of ; also 
rcfl, Obs. rare. 

1656 S . Hur.i.wM) Zara {17x1,) 73 The more peaceful Souls 1 
[arc] discarded of llivir Anxieties. 173a OentUntan In^ 
sfrmted (cd. i<') »'> j (D.), I only discard myself of ihu>c 
things that are ti'jxioiis. Hid. 41/2 (O.) The old man's avarice 
di-a.:nded him of alt the .suntimeuts (>fa parent. 

3. To dismiss from employment, service, or 
office ; to cashier, disch.'irije. 

a 1586 .SiiJNKVi J.», The.se men . , were discarded by that un- 
wuiiliy jirinrc, as nut worthy the holding. 1688 i.i.’ttrrcl 
/O vi/ / i’iY. (i357) I. 47:? ,\ .soldier haveing spoken base words 
.. was whipt, and tiie iifM d.'iy . . dis-cardecl. 1711 Swift 
Jrnl. to .Stella g Jmi., My man ..is a s.Td dog ; and the 
iiiinuic 1 come lu frehtiul i will diM'ard him. 1858 
Civiliz. 11873) II- 573 Having discarded the able ad- 
visers of his father, he cuiiferred the highest posts iipun im n 
as narrow and incompetent as himself. 

f b. With double object; To dismiss or banish 
(.1 jifTSon) fiom (a place). Obs. 

1650 W. P«Roi:(,M .Sate. Prine.{i6y)) firt Lest I he disgraced 
and disc.Ti'dcd Thy I'.'d.u.e and Ihcscucu for evt-r. 1670 
WalTojc /./>rjr 1. 48 .-\ Person of Nobility. . was .ti this very 
time di.scarded the Court, mid justly committed to prison. 1 

Disca'rd, sb. [f. prec. vb.] I 

1 . Cards, a. The act of discarding or rejecting a 
enrd from the band. b. The card so rejected. 

X744 [see Dis*:akd i.l 1778 C. Jonk.s Hoyle's Carnes 
Itupr., piquet 119 In order to capot the Elder-hand, you arc 
to make a d»'ep Th'seard, .such as ilie (Jiiecn, Ten, and li'ight 
of a Suit. 1876 A. CAMrBKLL-WAi.KER Correi.t Card Gloss., 
Qpscard, the can! you play when you cunnoL follow suit, 
'’tffid do not trump it. 1878 H. H. Giiiiis Omhre si H.Tving I 
4)Iaced his discard on the jhjuI dish, he lake.s from the Stoclc ; 
a ouiiiher mpi.Tl to his disc.Tid. iB^Pkoctok M hist viii. 92 j 
Vour 01 ij^inal discard indicates your shortest suit if trump | 
strength is not declared against you. 

2 . Tlmt which is discarded, an offcast, rare. j 

xSga Sthvi:n.son etcrvss the Plains 297 In the brothel the I 

di-uard of society. 

Discarded (diska’jd('*d), ///. a. [f. Discard 

1 . Cards, Thrown out from the hand. 

a 1631 Donnk Sertu. xxxviii. 377 Wc have seen In our a§e 
Kiiig.s discarded ami . . the di.<icardcd Cards t.^ken in again 
and win the Gaine. x8x6 Sinufr Hist. Cards 239 The dealer 
for whom the discarded cards count. 

2 . Cast off, rejected ; dismissed from employ- 
ment, discharged. 

1595 SitAirs. %hH V. iv. la Welcome homo, agaitie dis- 
carded faith. 171B Freethinker No. 76 ? 2 A di.scanlcd 
Servant has it in his power to dishonour his Ma.ster or Mis- j 
tru'is. 1840 M \c.\ni.,\v ///.v/. Fug. II. 1 » TheVisdom and [ 
virtue of the .'inled .statesman, 1875 Jowi-tt Plata 
I. Og Wv have again fallen into the old discarded error. j 

Discardor -biiskri-jdai). ^f. ns picc. t *kui.] j 

One who discards or rejects. [ 

t88o UfKTON Anne 11 . x. i<,8 That entile disenrder ^ 
of conventionalities. 


tpisOaT^ate, V. Obs, [f. Dls- 6 rf* L. 
cardiuetn hinge + -ate-*: cf. I., eardindt-us 
hinged ] irans. To^unhinj^e. 

x65a Hi- NI.OWKS Theopk. v. xvui, Canst Motion fix f count 
Sands?. .DLscardinate the Sphears? 

Discardil^ (diska-jdiii), vbi, sb. [f. Discard 
V. + -JNO *.] Tnc action oi the verb Discard. 

1 . Cards, The rejection or throwing out of a card 
from the hand. Also attrih. 

*S93 Pkki-k ChroK.^ F.dw. /(i829>I. 129 Since the King hath 
put ns among the discarding cards, and as it were turned us 
with deiice.s and treys out of the deck. x^Carew Huarte's 
Exam. Wits viii. (1596) 1x2 To know. .the skill of discard- 
ing. 1728 C. )our.s Hoyle's Can/es Iwpr.y Piquet i ry iJy 
which Manner of disi'Tirdtiig, you have u Probability of 
.scoring fifteen Points iur your Quint in Diamonds. 

2 . Rejection, abandonment ; dismissal from em- 
ployment, discharge. In qiiot. 1840 coner, T*hat 
which is discarded. 

x66o T. M. Hist. Independ. iv. 55 A hol-spur xealot . . 
w hose ambition made old Nol lay him a.side as dangerous, * 
and that dishonourable discarding created him a desperate 
I''iieiriy to the Cromwelian . .name. 1663 J. Sfencek rrcniu 
gies \ 16651 3<.i 6 The disL.Trding of that rash Principle. 1840 
DROWNING Sordella vi. 444 Then subject ..to thy cruce 
the world's discardings. 

Disca'rdmeni. rare. [f. Discard v. + -ment.] { 
The action of discarding ; rejection, abandonment. i 
X844 'V- JOS'Tlieir disc.artlment by the Hindus 

ns leli^ion.s .Tuthoiities. 

t Dl8Ca*rdlire. Obs. rare. [f. Discard v. -h 
-i:rk.] =prec. 

X780 Havtkb Hume's Dial. 11. 38 In what .shape does it 
constitute a pica for the entire discurdure of religion ? 
Disoaro : see Dls- 9. 

Discarg, -cargo, obs. var. Dlschargk. 
t Disca*rnate, Obs. rare. [ad. late L. type 
*disear>idCns s^for L. dt>earndt-us : see De- I. 6), 
f. Dls- 4 + ram-em flesh, cantat-ns fleshy; cf It. 
{lit ' scarnatOy Sji. descarnado, OK. descarniy mod.P'. 
d,'t harn^.\ Stiip|>cd of flesh. 

x66x Glanvii.i. Can. Dogm. 143 A memory, like a scpiih 
chre, furnished with a load of broken and discarn.atu 
liuncs. 

So t DIbor ‘ mated ///. deprived of * flesh ’ or 
bodily form, disembodied : the reverse of ittcar- 
fiaieJ. Obs. 

1728 EAKJiFHYtr. liurneTs.St. Dead 1 . 66 Jesus went thro* 
.nil, fur he went to the Rt^giim of Humane Souls, and being 
discariKited, he was a living rational .Soul, like to a humane 
one. 

t DiscaTVOi V. Obs. rare, [f Dis- 1 + Carvjc.] 
To dissect. 

1541 R. CoFLASD Cuydon's Quest. Chirurg.y Precede in 
dyscarityngc almo.ste vnto yleon where a-s the gut licgynneth 
tii.Tt hyght Colltm. 

DiBCase (diskr’ s), v. arch, [f Dis- y a + Cask 
sb.] traus. I'o remove the case or covering of ; to 
unease, umsheathe, undress. Also intr. f^ — reJI.) 

1 Icnce Disoa'flod ppl, a. 

X596 Bei.i. .SurtK Popery 1, in. ii. 97 Fell upon his diseased 
sword ^ 1610 .Shaks. Temp. v. i. 85 Fetch me the Hat, and 
Kapivr in my Cell, I will disease me, and my selfc prc.scnt 
As 1 was Si^mclime Millainc. 1825 ^! .amu Reflect. Pillory^ 
l)isc.T.se not, 1 pray you. 1882 H. Nichoi-son in Neiu 
Shaks. Soc. 'Trans. (1880-2) 343 Having di!u:ased himself <if 
his doublet and vest. 

tDisca'sk, V. Obs. rare, [f Dis- 7 c + Ca.sk.] 
Iraas. Tt> lake out of the c.'isk. 

1615 G. Sanoys TraiK 239 No'l’unny is suiTered to Ik; sold 
at Venice, vnlcs.se first disca.skt, and searcht to the hottomc. | 

Discaste (dtsko'st\ v. wnce-^vd. [f. Dis- 7 c i 
+ Caste.] trans. To cause to lose cn>.te. | 

x88x Sat. Rat. No. 1^23. 318 With the deliberate and 
formal purpose of diseasing isolators. 

Discastle : see Di.s- 7 c. 

tDi8ca*tter,7/. Obs, Also 4 deskator, 5 dea- j 
enter, 8 dia-scattor. [In }Ay..dc‘Scalcry f. K.c/c-, 
des- (De- 6, Dia* i) + Scatter; the prefix being 
subsc(|uently confortnetl to L. dis-y di-.j trans. To 
scatter abroad, disperse. IlcnceDiHcatterod///.rt. ! 

TxxaiJ Poem Times Edw, //, 315 in Pot. Son^s (Carnden) I 
337 flu is so de.skatered bothc liider and thiderc. 1496 | 
J^iiYS ij- Paup. (W. dc W.) v. viii. 206 Woo he to the shepe- j 
hcrdcs that thus desenteren. .the flockc. 1597 Daniel Civ. \ 
Jt 'a rs V 1. 1 X xvi, 'i'he broken rciimant.s of dlscuttcrcd [ed. 1717 j 
divsuattcred) puwt.r. 16x3-8 ImniklCW/. /list. Eng.XxCi^ : 
32 Petty revolts m.Tde by discattered troupes. i6m Hhatii- \ 
WAIT A read. Pr. 11. 43, 1 bcguniie to recollect my discatered ' 
sensc.i. 

Discea6(e,-cee8,etc.,obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 
Discoat, -ceipte, -ceit, obs. ff. Deceit. 
Disceaue, -caiue, etc., obs. ff. Deceive, etc. 
t DiBCO'ddf V- Obs. [ad. L. disced-Sre to ser- 
rate, depart, f Difl- 1 + eetlPrc to go.] intr. To 
depart, deviate. (Usually ifcnce Diaoe’d- 
ing vhl. sh. • 

1650 lluLvvFR Anlhropomet. 2.17 They who onelydlsccdc 
from this exact rule. 1665 Hookk Mierogr, 30 One part 
of the said Cork would annruach and make toward the 
stick, whereas another would discede and fly away. Ibid. 

36 'I'bis Disceding of the heat in gUcss drops by the. .cooling 
Irradiation.s, 

Disoede, obs. (bad) form of Decide. 

Diseence, Discend, etc., obs. ff. Descekck, 
Descend, etc. 


DiaoenBion, -tlon, obs. ff. Descensjon, Dis- 
sension. 

Disoent, obklvar. of Descend. 

x6ia W. VA9.KZS Curtaine^Dr. (1876) 14 If any vice arise 
from the Court . , it immediately discents to the Cittie. 
x6$9 Macallo Can. Physiq/jt 37 The wandering discenting 
pains. ^ 

Discent, obs. form of Descent, Dissent. 
Disoopt (dise‘pt), v, rare. [ad. L. discept-dre 
to contend, debate, decide, detenniue, f dis- iDis- 
3, 3) + captdre to try to catch, catch at, .strive after, 
etc.] intr. To dispute, debate; to express dis- 
agreement or difference of opinion, to 'differ*. 

Magastrosn. 27 It is God that thus discepts 
with you, 1818 T. L. Pkacock Nightmare Abbey xi. 150 
Permit me to discept. iBgj Master Hugues 0/ 

xiv, One dissertates, he is candid; '1‘wo mu.st 
discept,— has distingui.slied ; Three helps the couple, if ever 
yet Ilian did. _ 1868 — Ring ^ Rk. x. X3S0, 1 try it with iiiy 
icasun, nor discept From any point 1 probe and pronounce 
sound. 

Discept, obs. form of Deceit. 

DisceptatioJl (disept^i-J^n). arch. Also 4-7 
decept-, 6 dy soopt- , 6-7 descept-, 7- dissept- , 4-6 
-acioCu)n. [a. F. disceptation (14th c. in Gotlef.), 
?i\\.\..disceptdtidn-emy n. of action f. discepiare: see 
Discei'T.] Dispulaiiun, debate, discussion. 

1382 Wvcf.iK Rom. xiv. x 1'ake 4e a syk man in bileue, 
not iiuleccptaciounsK/7(;r.r. ordispeticiounslofthou^tis. 1529 
Mohk Dyalogc ni. Wks. 203/1 Our formar dysceptacion and 
reasonyng, had hetwene v.s before his dc]xirtyng. x6oa 
Fci.belkk Paudcites 15 The F.mijcrour .. did cau.se a., 
gencrall assemblie of estates to be held for the disceptation, 
.mtl deciding of this doubt. 1670 Walton Lives Wlcs. 1793 

1. 65 These unhappy disceptations lictwcen Hooker niid 
Travers. 17M Magfns /nsurauees ll. 565 Such Contro- 
versy shall be decided by the Arbifratiun of good and 
honest Men .. who -shall tfecide the Affair in such Manner 
as that no Damage may happen to the Owner during the 
Time of Disceptation. X833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 
(185^1x8 Their .subtlety in philo.sophii;al disceptations. 

t iMOepta'tioUB, a. Obs. rare, [f. prec. : 
.see -ou!S.] Disputatious ; controvei'siaL 
1682 D’Urfey Jiutler's Ghost 99 Bux/ing Whim.seys 
w.Trm'd the Addle P.Trt of his disceptations Noddle. 

t Diflcepta'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. disaplCdory 
agent-n. f. discept are to ticbatc, Discept.] A 
di.sj)iitcr, debater, controversialist, 

1623 ('ocKERAM, Disceptatory a ludge in a matter. 1656 
Blocnt Glossogr.y Disceptator he that argues or 

disputes. x^5 J. Smiih Chr. Rclig. Appeal 1. vy The 
inqui-sitive di.sccptators of this Age . . who with their alter- 
cation and Ergo’s had turned out of their Creed the Amen 
of their Progenitors. 

t Bisceptatcrial, a. Obs, rare. [f. L. type 
^discepidtorCus (f. disceptdtor \ see prec.) + -Ab.] 
PcTtaming to disputation or controversy. 

x8xo 13 entha.m /*ar/7«F(i82i) 141 Wliat with ratiocinatory, 
or at least disccptalurial cunctatiun. 

•j* Disce*ption, Ohs. rare. Erroneous form of 
DiaCErTATlON. 

1402 Act. Dom. Cone. 298 (Jam.) For the discepcionc of 
the Kingis Icigis be .Tuhle summoiidis. 

Disceptre, var. of Dis-.MrKpiRE v. 
t DisceTebratep v. Obs. [f. Di.s- 6 + 1 .. 
cerebr-uni lirain + -ate-'i. Cf. decerebrhe.] trans. 
To deprive of the brain ; to disbiaiii. 

^ 1654 G ayton Pleas. Notes n\. viii. 121 For the discerehrat- 
ing of Ills K nights head. 

Discern (dizn-ju), d. Also 4 dissemo, 4-7 
disoorne, 5-6 dcs-, dyscerno, 6 dysserue. Sec 
also Decern, [a. K. discernery in OF. also dis- 
scrner{\ 3th c. in Hatz.- Darin.), ad. L. discern-itre to 
separate, distinguish, determine, f. Dia- 1 + cemZre 
to separate. In early times sometimes confused 
with Decern, which in OF. also appears as des- 
cerner.] 

tl. trans. TosepaTale(things, or one thing /;w// 
another) as distinct ; to distinguish and divide. 

c X430 I.Yoc;. Miu. Poems (1840) 87 (Miitif.) Pictagora.s . . 
Fondc first out .y., a figure to discerne Theyro lyfF here 
short, .ami lyfT that is cternc. 1533 More Ansxv, Poysoned 
Rk. Wks. iuqo/2 Our sauiottr would not disceme Sc deuide 
fayth from the woorkc, but snyth that the faith it .sclfc was 
the woorko of gtol. X549 On i - kuale Erasm. Par. 1 'John 48 
It is not the sacrameutes that discerne the children of God 
from the children of the duvyll ; but the puritie of lyfc, and 
chaiitic, 1614 K. Tailoii Hog hath hit Pearl iv. in 
Hazl. Dodstey XL 481 'J'hat precious gum of reason, l>y 
wliii:h solely We .are discern'd from rude and brutish beasts. 
1645 UssHER Body Div. 39 That so he might be discerned 
from all things created. For nothing is like unto God. 

2 . To recognize as distinct ; to distinguish or 
separate mentally (one thing/row another) ; to per- 
ceive the difference between (things), arch. 

1483 Caxton G. He la Tour H iv, By the knowyn^ of it 
they shalle . . disceme the good fro the euyll. XSSX 1 . Wil* 
.WN Logike (1580) aob, To discerne the tnilhe from that 
whiche is false. 1579 Heskins" Part, 363 If we 

discern the two testaments, the promises arc not the same, 
x6xz Bibi.r 2 Sam, xiv. 17 As an Angel of God, so is my 
lord the king to discerne good ana bad. xtot-xS Gay* 
Fables 1. x, Gan he discern the different uaturesY x8j34 
J. H. Nrwman Paroch. ,Serm. I. xvii. 257 l.ikc men who 
nave lost the faculty of discerning colours. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iv. 4 38, 172 We di.scern good from evil 
by the understanding. 1886 Ruskin Prmterita I, vi. 109 
Not having yet the taste to discern good Gothic from bad. 
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3 . inir. To perceive or recognize the difference 
or distinction ; to make a distinction ; to distin- 
guish or discriminate between, oreH, 

13. . E. E. Atm. P, C. 513 Wymmfiry. M . . Bitwenc |mj 
stele and |m stayre disserne no^t cunei). /S400 Mal’Ndev. 
(Roxb.) xxii. xoj pfti . . cari disserne betwix gude and euiil. 
I 53 S CovRRDALB Eztk. xxii. a6 Thev put no dyflereiice 
bctweiie the holy and vhnolv, nether discernc bctvrenu the 
clenc and vnclene. idst Hobbes Let>iaih. 11. xix. 97 One 
that cannot disceme between Good and Evill. 17x1 Anoi* 
SON sped. No. 955. P 3 Some Men cannot di-scern between 
a noble and a mean Action. 1841 Mykr-S CtUh. Th. lit. 
I 5. 18 The spiritual mind . .discerns and separates between 
the things wliich differ in excellence. 

4 . trans. To distinguish (one thing or fact) by 
the intellect; to recognize or perceive distinctly. 
(With simple obj., or clause expressing a proposi- 
tion.) 

X3. . Cursor M. 13066 (Gott.^ Cum nu forth vr .s.iiiueniir, wc 
haue discernd f3 MSS. desiredjj^, es rifiht king of israel, 
qua sum |>e soth can se. c 1386 Chauchk Kut.'s T. 2x45 Than 
may men wel by this ordre discerne, That thilke nioevere 
stabul is and eterne. Mokk Dyaloge 1. Wks. 164/2 

If . . ye cuude not make your audience to discerne the 
truthe. 1641 Wii.KiN.s Math. Araffick 1. vi. (1648) 41 Hence 
also may wee discerne the reason why [etc.]. 1667 Mij.ton 
/’. L. I. 3*6 His swift pursuers froui Jdeav’n G.'itcs discern 
Th’ advantage. 1679 1 ^. Adoison First State 0/ Mnhu- 
tuei/tsm 196 If we look into the condition of Christianity 
. . at the time . . wc .sh.*!]! discern it miserably .shaken and 
convuls'd. 1736 Bi-tcer Anal. i. v. 1 24 Wc do not discern 
how fix)d and .sleep contribute to the growth of the body. 
1850 Tennyson In Alem. Ixviii, I w'.'ikn, and 1 discern the 
truth. x86x M. I’attison F.ss. 1 . 33 Incapable of discerning 
where their true interest lay. 

b. inlr. or absol. 

c 1374 CuAUCEB Troylus in. Prnl. 9(Har].) In heuene and 
belle and ciibe and salte sc Is felt }n myglit If hat 1 wol 
descerne. x58x Mvlcastkk Positions iii. 0 Which .skill to 
discern .so narrowly . . is not in all. 1738 Yircwa LtK>e 
Fame iv. (1757) no Cuinploii, Ironi o'er scnate.s to preside, 
Deep to discern, and widely to survey. 

C. intr. To have cognizance, to judge of. 

ax6*M Bacon //en. VI I ^ Wks. (i86cj) 333 This court of 
Star'chamlicr. .discernelii. .of forces, fi;uids, crimes various 
of stcllionate, and the incliuations .. tow.'irds crimes capital 
.. not .actu.Mly coniiniiled. X633 Br. Ham. Hard Texts^ 
N. T, 135 Is there nobody, tliinkest thou, that can discerne 
of truth, hut thou and thy followers? /fi649 Winthtiop 
New Eui!;. (1853) 1. jSo 'Phe magistrates . . discerned of the 
offence ciullicd with all these circumstances. 

6. trans. To distinguish (an object) with the 
eyes ; to see or jierceive by express effort of the 
powers of vision ; to ^ make out * by looking, des- 
cry, behold. 

(' 1386 Chaucer h'ni.'s T. 1131 Wymlowe . . was iher noon, 
Thurgh which nun myghtch any light discerne. 1548 
Ham, (Vi/wi., Rhh. III. 50 A bekon w* a greate l.'intcrne 
. . which maic be sene and discenied a great space of. 1653 

H. Cocan Ir, Pinto's Trav. y. 12 'i'hc .smoak was .. so 
thick, as we could h.ardly discern one another. 1733 
Bi'.RKEr.KV Alciphr. i. § 10 The best eyes arc necessary to 
discern the minutest ohject.s. xSaa TfcNNY.soN I>ord of 
Fnrleigh 42 Till a gateway she discerns With armorial 
hearings stalely, i860 1 'YNnAi.L Glac. ii. xvii. 317 We could 
discern no tr.ace of rupture [in the ice], 

tb. inlr. or nhsol. Obs. rare. 

1:1384 Chai I KK II. I'ame 11. 401 {Fair/. & Hodl, MSS.) 
Or cllcs was the aire so thikku Tliut y nc rnyght[c.] not dis- 
ceme [C'rt.r^ that I inyght it not (fecftmcl, a 1649 WiN- 
TiiKop New Eng. (1853) II. 73 It was frozen .also to sea so 
far as one could well discern. Ibid. II. 8t There was such 
a precipice ns they could .scarce discern to the lx)ttom. 

c. trans. To distinguish or i^erceive distinctly 
by other senses, rare. 

1578 Bamsikr Hist. Man v. 71 Sundry portions of 
sinewes ..scattered onely to discerne aiinoyauncc at any 
tyinc ofTred. 1863 C.ro. Ki.iot Komola i. x, His car dis- 
cerned a distres.sed childish voice crying. 

H 0 . Formerly sometimes used for Decern. 

x^ Fabyan Chron. v». 549 We . . pronounce, dy.sccrne 
ana declare, the same kynge Kycharde . . to be . . vnablc . . and 
viiworthy to the rule and gouernaunce of the foresayd 
realmys. xsm CovKunACK LonVs Supper Wks. (Parkf-r 
Soc.) 1 . 449 U pertaincth not to every private person to 
judge :a>d discern, who ought to be .aJinilted. 1^3 Fovi- 
A. 4- AI. 770b, Wc do .. discerne, dciue, and ludge the 
same to be committed to y* . . cuslodye of such person or 
persons os his maiesty shall apoynie. 1596 Dalkympi.k tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 66 That, (luhilke Ptolomie discernct 
to be among the hindmost lies of Schytland. 

Discern (dizoun\ rare~~'^. [f. Discern z^.] 
The act of discerning ; discernment, perception. 

1830 W. Piiii.LiP.s Alt. Sinai 11. sSa Afn>nt was stationed, 
facile of discern, An orb iinmisciblc of mist profound. 

DiBcernable* var. of Di.scernible. 
t Discs’mauce. Obs. ff. Discern z/. + -anc£: 
perh. from a French original.] 

1 . Distinction, difference. 

X598 Na.hhk /*. Penilesse (ed. 3) 36b, Those bodies., 
arc dislinguisht by no difference of sex, because they aie 
simple ; and the discernance of sex belongs to bodies com- 
pound. 

2 . Discernment, discrimination, judgement. 

x6xi tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.). He . . manifesteth, 
that either he hath but a bhnde discernance, or that in 
f wisedome he is inferiour to a woman. 

DiBCe*mant. rare. [a. y. discernant^ pr. pjile. 
of discerner to Discern.] One who discerns or 
discriminates, 

1833 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVIII. 35 These persons were 
called the diiccrnauts. 


Disoamer (dizo'jnsj). [f. Discern v, 4- -er^] 
One who or that which discerns, discriminates, or 
l)crceivc 8 : sec the verhfc . ^ 

1536 Pi/g^r. Per/. (W. deW. 15^) 374 To be vyntencr.'!, 
discerners, and taster.<; of the same, x^ Cranmkr Hch. iv. 
13 The worde of God . . is a discerner the ihoughlcs and 
of the intentes of the herte. 16x3 Shakh. Hen. VlII, 1. i. 
32 Twas s.Tid they saw but one, and no Discerner I)urst 
w.'igge his Tongue in censure, xyxa Stkki.e Sped. No. si 5 
P 3, I am too nice a Discerner to laugh at any, but wliom 
most other People think fine Fellows. 1873 Jowktt Plato 
(cd. a) 1 . 292 Discerners of characters . . who would have 
Known our future great men. 

Diflcemible (dizS-jtiTbl), a. Also 6-8 dis- 
cernable, ('/ discernoable, deoerneable). [orig. 
?^.y.discernabky {.dt$cemer\ after middle of 17th 
c. conformed to the L. form discernibilis^ f. dis- 
(crnhe to Discern ; see -rle.] 

1 . Capable of being discerned; |)erccptible : a. 
by the sight; Visible, that c.m be descried. 

I 1561 T. Norton Calvin's fnst. i. Pref., If the godly hadde 
i then sought any discernahle forme with their cies. 1597 
I Hooker Trad. .Vi‘r//r. in Ecd. Pol. v. Ixvii. (1617) 363 
i When I behold W'Uh mine eyes stune small scarce discci'ii- 
1 able Graitic or Seed. 1653-^ Heylin Cosmogr. ii. (1682) 
112 The Cathedral e.Tsily disccrimble by Mariners as they 
8.111 along. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. 43 It is ^scarce dis- 
cernible at the dist.ini:e of ten leagues. x866 Gko. lOi.nri 
F. Holt ii, There w.is the slightest i>ossible quiver dis- 
cernible acro.s,s Jcrinyii's face. 

I b. by other senses, jare. 

x66r Hooke Alicrngr. 7\> Nor did it c.iusc the least dis- 
i ccmidilc p.iin. >684-5 Boyle Min. U'atcrs 83, 1 ilid not 
I find ..the Purging Springs., to have any clisccrnible 
1 Acidity. 1794 G. Auams Nat. 4- Exp. Phi/os. II. xiii. 67 
I A discernible weight. >866 (Jko. Kliop F. Holt xxx, riic 
biw/. and tread and the fitfully discernible voices, 
j C. by the undcrslanding. 

I >630 Sasiierson Sen//. I. 14^ Hypocrisie is spun of .1 fine 
1 thred, and is not easily discernahle, without very diligent 
1 examination. i6fo Jer. Tavlur Ih/d. Dubit. i. v. rule iv. 
j § I When we are in a percehied, cliscemtblc stale of danger. 

1 *754 Euw akdn Freed. Will 1. iv. (cd. 4) 32 That discernible 
' .ind obvious course of events. >863 K. V. Neale Anal. 
Th. Nat. i8i Under all their differences there would l>e 
discernible a principle of unity. 

t 2 . Distinguishable (jO'Ow something else). Ohs, 
(Cf. Diboeun V. 2.) 

160X R. Johnson Kingd. .y Coi/i//tv\ 3 If . . any 

man alTirme timt true Judgement cannot hi: severed from 
true valour, yol ordinarily the one doth appeero more dis. 
cemable from the other in divers subjects. >670 Walion 
Lives III. aveo He never ll.ibourcd] .. to get glory to him- 
self ; but glory only to Gtnl ; w'hich intention, he would 
often say, was as discernahle in a Preacher, as a Natural 
from «'vn Anificial Iieauty. 

1 3 . adivrdy. Capable of discerning. Obs. rare. 
1603 Daniel i\megyric to King Ixvii, God .. Hath .. 
fi nnicd thy heart Discernahle of all apparencies. 

lluncc Dlsoe'rniblenesB, the quality of being 
discernible. 

1737 Baii.ey vol. II, Dhceruihlencss, visihlcncss. x88x 

J. Cairns U//lclirf \f,th C. vi. 270 The concc'.sion he makes 
.IS to the discernibleness of Creation. 1890 J. 11. Siihmni; 
Gifford Led. ix. 160 Discerinbleness involves negation. 
We should net knowr what warmth is, were there no cold. 
Discemibly (diz 5 *jnTbli), adv. Also 7 -ably, 
[f. preo. + -LY *T] III a <li>*ccrniblc manner or ilc- 
gree; perceptibly. 

1643 ^ • GoonwiN Trial Christian'sG renal h 67 Christians 
doc not grow discernably till after some sp.ici*. >669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chy/n. 364 Its taste i-* more disrernably 
nitrous. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1F.74 I. 48 Whether 
..a righteous government he not dlscernibly pluiiiied out, 
>766 Lee in Phil. Tra//s.\N\, 103 'J’he filtered liquors were 
nut discernibly differoni in colour and taste. 1B39 Fosi i-.i< 
ill Li/e Ot Cor/% (1846) 11 . 368 Revealed disceniikfy througli 
the soU-mu mystery. 

Discerning (dizo'jnin), vbL sb. [f. Discern v. 
-f -ING I.] The action of the verb Discern (tpv.) ; 
distinction, discrimination ; intellectual perception, 
discernment. 

I 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxiv. 1 , By the inwarcle wyiics 
! to nave deccriiy nge. >536 / ’i 4 ' r. Per/. (W. de W. 1 53 1) 1 23 b, 

I The disceriiynge of true rcnelacyons , . fruin false illusyons. 
X044 Milion judg/n, Hucer'Nys. 1738 I. 275 If it be in 
man's discerning to sever Providence from Chance. >71 x 
.Steelk speed. No. 149 F 4 If they arc Men of discerning, 
they can observe the Motives of your Heart. >833 T. 
MinzuFU. A ristoph. 1. 85 It asks not his nicer discerning 
'J'o ob-serve [etc.]. 

Discerning, ///■ a. [f. as prcc. -inu '-'.] 
That discern.? (sec the verb) ; distinguishing, dis- 
criminating, jicrcciving ; esf. (of persons or their 
minds, etc.) Having or showing discernment; 
quick ill intellectual jierccplion ; ixinctrating. 

x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 - Mor. 49 b, Directed . . bya bctti-r 
discerning wisdom, iSite-i So.vmk & Dkyoen tr. Boitea/zs 
Art 0/ Poetry A glance, a touch, discovers lo I he 

wise; But every man h.is not discerning eyes. >7>x .\iirLsoN 
Sped. No. 961 p 9 Before Marrtnge we cannot lie too inqiii. 
.sitive and discerning in the Fauit.s of the Person l^cloved. 
i^x CowPER CouTvrsatiou 373 True modesty is a discerning 
grace, And only blushes in thc’nropcr place. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess.t CV/V'<r(i854) 531/2 Every disccrning.ind imp.irtial judge 
will admit, that there was really nothing in common. 

tb. Separating, dividing: cf. Discern v. 

I. Obs. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy Comn/un. ii. 9 1. 1 19 we im- 
proved by the purification of the dlsceining ilaines? 


pisce'rningly, adv. [f. prec. + -lv -.] l n a 
discerning manner; with discenimcnt. 

1634 M. SANnvs/’n/rfrw*.' 74 ^T.) Memory dLsccmingly am! 
dlstmclly reverts unto things. X717 Garth Prff. f>r-'/V/(i8io) 
419 These two errours Ovid has most discerningly avoided. 
>850 Kinuslev Alt. Locke Pief. (1879) 99 That they may 
judge discerningly and charitably of their fellow-men. x866 
UiKo. Fi.ior F. Hott v, Here his large eyes looked discern, 
ingly tlirougli the spectacles. 

Discernment (di/.i'jnmcnt). [f. Discern v. 

+ -MENT. C-'f. F. disecrncmcnt {\*i^\ in Watz.* 
Darm.).]^ 

1 . a. The act of discerning or perceiving by the 
intellect ; intellectual nercention or ajjprcliension. 

>68. in Somers Tracts ll. j.pi Vending me lo a right Dis- 
cernment of the present Coiulilion into which wc arc now 
brought. 1739 BuYlhr Scr/n. Wks. 1874 II. 174 Reason 
tends to and rests in the discertiiiienf T truth. >875 Jouei r 
Plato (cd. 2) IV. 277 The savage . . h.is a (luickcr disceiii- 
meiit of the track than the civili/ed man. x88a Fakkaii Early 
Chr. 11 . 53O A power of critical discenimcnt. 

b. 'I'he faculty of discerning ; discrimiimtion, 
judgbment ; keenness of intellectual perception; 
penetration, insight. 

1586 [see 1 Irckrnment, s. v. 1 >ec kkn]. >646 Si it T. Bkow nk 
Pseud. lip. 1. iii. 9 Things invisihlc, hut unto intclhictMill 
discernments. X781 Gikhon Ay/. 4- F . 1 1 . xlvi, 7V6 His dis. 
cernment w.i.s expressed in the choice of this impoi t.-mi post. 
*875 Manning Mission //. Ghost vii. 177 The eye of the soul 
acquires a disccrmiieni whereby some c.in instantly read the 
characters of others. 

1 2 . The act of distinguishing ; a di.stinction. 
Obs, (Cf. Discern v. 2 .) 

>586 A. Dav Fug. St crota/y u. (1625' 107 l!ut that touching 
the difference of coun.sds, or tender of his life, should umbe 
a flisr.crnemeut, 1648 W. Mol’Ntaouk Dc^oout Ep. i. .v. jJ .| 
(R.) It Is not practicable, to frame rules for the disceriinieni 
lietwcen due praises and flatteries. 

3. rerception by the senses; distinguishing by 
sij^ht, distinct vision. ? Obs. (Cf. Dlscekn v. 5.) 

>737 Philip Qitarll 6 Being come within rc.nch of plain 
Discenimcnt. 

Discerp (ilisa'j])), v. Now rare. Pa. 1. and 
iqdu. discorpod, discorpt. fad. L. discerp-crc to 
tear in pieces, f- Dis- 1 -f- car/fre lo pick, jduek, 
etc. Cf. ExcKiii*. The pa. i)i»lc. diseerpt rcal.s, 
partly at least, on the L. pa. jipU*. discerp(-us.'\ 

1 . trans. To pluck or tear asunder, pull to pieces; 
fiil. lo divide lorcibly into p.arls or fragments, to 
dismember. 

>^3 Monk of Evesham (Arh.) m The criidlc . . wodnes uf 
wykytl .spirylys the w'hiche :il to l.Hite iini dlsi t:i|)tc iiu». .and 
nl to hreml me. 1567 Maili. r f.V. Fo/est Ibriin: once so 
disccrpnl [iheyj can nciier after neilher in applying tlmir 
ow’iie parts logithcr, neither yd in f.isining . . them lo any 
body, .reitim: and quii.kcn aguiiio. >668 H. AIoke Piv, Dial. 
IV. xxxiii. 07131 385 ’J'bis Hutu.. is the knman Empire dis- 
ceriHal into so many Kingdoms, >68a — Annot. Cfauv/ll's 
Lux O. 189 It is no derogation to bis Omiii[iulencc that ho 
cannot discerp a Spirit once crerPi-.d. 

2 . To pluck or tear olf, sever (from a whole). 

1655.11 Moke Antid , A / h . ( 1662 ) 173 'I'lure is no means 

. .to discerp or separate any one ray of ibis I )ibe, and keep 
it ap.irl by it self. >778 Ariiioin-K P/cval. Chr. 31 r His 
principle was, that the nniiiaii soul, disterped from the soul 
of the univcv.se, after death was re-fu.sed into the parenl- 
substance. >845’r. Cor»i*Ki( /'/trgatopy.Snicidcs{\V,'jy] 1 tj’I'lti! 
Soul I..i\ed consciously discerpt from her clay shrine. >869 
BAKiNC-CioiLotb'/^vw /ViV/f^'(io78) I. xii. 7 .yj Iiilinile space 
in.iy have parts in it di.sccrpcd, aiicl the interval subdiviihicl. 

t Disce'rpible, «. Obs. [ad. 1,. type *disn./‘- 
pibil-isy i. discerpfre : see j'rcc., and cf. dinemibk. 

I .atcr Rupidaiited liy disrerpiibk!] -- 1 )]scEi{rTJ iiiiE. 

>655 H. A fonK Antid. Ath, (166/) ly* One part is not 
scpuralile or rliscerpihle from anoiluT, bin tho inlirr Si.tb- 
st.'ince..is imiivi.sible. >661 Gi.anvu.l f'ttn. Ihg/n, «,r 
What is most deiisc and least porous, will he most tohcrciit 
ami least discerpihic. >730 Inldiothcia liiblica 1 , 435 A 
Vapour, or a Fluid l)iscci7»jble Muhslauce. 
llcncc t Dlsoerpibi’lity, Dlace rpiblones* 
^-DlHOKUrTIHIMTy. 

>683 IT. Moki: Ann«t. Gla/zv/lf s Lux O. .rsn In Fir^ no 
doubt the Discerpibilily is yet hanler. >732 WoLLAHlJUf.; 
Fclig. Nat. V. 74 A iKitiirai discerpibiJity and siisccptivity 
of various shape s. 1737 Baii.kv yol. li, DiscerpHdeneset . 
tmi:iL'loncs.s or aptness to be pulled in Pieces. i 

Discorpt, ]ja. pjde. of Disokhp z»., q. v. 
tDisCerptod,///. Ob.t. [f. I.. diseerpPus, 
j)a,pple.ofr«jdv'/#'>rto Difii’EKi* + 2, {'\. excerpt 

vb.J Plucked or lorn .isundur, divided, si panated. 

>607 J. Kino .SV>'/;/, Nuv. 4 Manic .1 Ihoiisaiiil disi.erptvd 
limmc. >63> J. lUrtmtiU Ansxo. Rejoined 203 A few dis. 
cerpted parcelK 1633 P. Adams 2 ii, 7 De.nl 
corpses .and discerpteu liinhs. 

Discerptible (dis,i-jptib’l), a. [f. L. dis- 
cerpD pjil. stem of discerp^fre : sec -mi.e.] Capable 
of being plucked asunder, or divided into paits or 
piece's; iHvisible. 

>736 Ui;Tr.KR A//ai, t, i. 16 Upon supposition that they arc 
compounded and so dis«:(>rj)tii>le. 1837 J. M'Culi.o*:ii At- 
(/•ibutes 0/ God <1843* HI. 514 Not only cxlcnriblc but dis- 
r.ertitiblc. x^ByConte/z/p. R ext.V. 226 The soul is discerptible, 
and perishes with the body. 

lienee Dlaoerptilii'lity, divisibility; BisoeTp* 
tlblenesB (Ash, 177.0> 

*755 Johnson, Discerptibility, liableness lo be destroyed by 
disiiniofltof parts. >837 M'^Culloch A ttributes o/Cod{i%^‘^ 
II. 466 Without any .apparent regard lo htirdne.s.s, rigidity, 
weight, tvughness, flexibility, sofitiesK, discerptibihty. 1867 
, 62 * -a 
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mSCHABGE. 


DISCEBPTION. 


OmtemP. AVt'. V. zvS I’he attempt is made to prove the 
perisluihlc <iijality of the soul by its disccrptibiliiy. 

((lisi>'jp/3n). Now ran;, [ad. 
L. disi-vrption cm (in Vulgate), n. of action from 
dhfcrpPrc'. see Disckup ] 

1 . 'I'hc action of pulling to pieces, clilaceration ; 
division into parts or fragments. 

' *647 Hi*. IIali. l\'a(.cmaker\X,\ Hence are churches, con* 
Kre^aliutis, faniiHes, persons, torn asunder, .so as the v^hole 
earth is strewed over with the wofnl monuments of our 
discerptious. 174X Coventry Phil, to llyd, iv. (T.) The dis- 
cerpsion of Osins’s body into fourteen parts by his relentless 
adversary. 1844 Li.SGAKo A Melo^'a.v. CA. (i8,s8) 1 1. xiv. 306 
'J’hc discerption of bis mem}ier.s. 1868 (JLArysn^NK Jno. 
Mmi ii ix. (i86g) 373 Heracles sulTers a strange disct:rptu>n 
of individuality ; for his eidolon or shade moves and siieaks 
here, while * he himself is at the bamiuct of the iminorlals’. 

2 . The action o{ tearing off, severance ^^of a i)ai t 
from .1 whole) ; cotter, a portion torn off or scvcicd. 

x688 in .Somers Tnti'/s Jl. Kven the i*rojwgalit>n of 
Tight is by Hiscerpliori ; some F.ltinvia or Euiaimtionr. of 
the enlightening Candle passing into th.at which is lightened. 
1768-74 Tuc:kkr /.t.Nnf. (losa) I. 411a The discerption of 
souls from thence [the intiiKlanc sonlj to inhabit human 
boitie.s. /liid. ll. vi)i .SnpiK).sing it could be proved, that 
(brutes), arc discerptions too from the genrtal ninduf spiii- 
tiial substance. i8aa T. T.wi.or ApnAdus yf If he . . d<i< s 
not . .restore the dead Wly entire, he is compelled to repair 
ilje whole of whatever has been bitten and taken from it, 
with disrcrvition.s from his own face. 

Bisce'^tive, a. ran. [f. I., discerpt- ppl. 
stem of di$(crp-l!'ye f -ivk.] Having the quality of 
dividing or separating: tending to inill to pieces. 
18. . cjotLviK cues .V. A A’l-v*. 

DiscOTt, obs. form of Dk.skut shy 
<1330 K. l.5«i NNi:(’.7/w/i.(i8jo)3irt, 1 herd neucr telle, for 
wh.at mailer discerr, 

Discese, -cess^, etc., obs. ff. Dkckask, Dih- 

E.VSK, T>IS.^>:iZK. 

tlHscesS. Obs. rare. [ad. L. discess us de- 
parture, f. di-u 'di^rc'. sec Discede.] Departure. 

r 1380 W^tnr' H Ps. (liWo) zyo Aflir myn di.scess woluc.s of 
rancyn slial come l\(uoiiiig Aity xx. agj. 

t Discession. Obs. Also 7 dissosaiou. [ad. 
discasioH-em, n. of action from L. disc?dcre\ 
see prcc.] Dc|»arture; secession; separation. 

15S1 1'ihHE.K 11 V.M. 317 ht:f')re the coinynge of anti- 

chryNl there shall he a not.alilc discession and dt'fi.ai tyng from 
the faythe of the chirchc. i6ix Si'kk/) liisi. Ct. ityit. ix, ix. 
g viv* So vniuer^all an oppression, .as might cause a gcncr.all 
disscssion from the C'linrch of Rome. x6ia-x5 lb'. Hall 
{.'ontewpLy .V. 'l\ IV. XV, 'J’heir slinkitig aw.ay (one by one' 
may seem to carry a shew of delilicraie and voluntary di.s- 
cession. x66a Hohhks St’^oen i'roh. Wks. 18.15 VII. *9 As 
you pull, the wax groM's .. more and luoro slender; there 
being a perpetual parting or discession of the outermost 
parts. 

Bisceue, -eyito, -oyt e, obs. ff. DKtrKivK, -oeit. 
t Discey VOUS, <t- obs. rare, [ad, OK. decavHX 
(Godefroy), in AF. *dcievouSf f. decevoir to De- 
ceive: sec -OUB.] Deceptive, deceitful. 

X4aa Ir. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. y V/:'. (K.li.T.S.) 217 Suche 
a man is Icchelorus and disceyuous. 

t DiBCliai'n, V. Ohs. [ad. ifith c. F. dcschain- 
cr (mod.F. i/ir/ffl/rttr), f. »/<.’.<•-, Dis- 4 +- chaiucr to 
chain.] trans. To set free a.s from a chain ; to 
unchain, unloose, lirnce Diachainod ppl. a. 

1598 Svi.vKsrLR Mathicu's I'rophics lien. IV i'ranC'\ To 
W. Cecils Henry’s Death through Hell’s dls-chaincd Rage. 
1603 Hoi.laso PlntarelCs Mor. 51 'ni»:ir owne irregular 
lusts .ind uiiordinate appetites, which now he (as it were) 
dischainid and let loose. 

t Diaohannel, V. Obs. [f. Dr.s- yen Chan- 
nel j/^] trans. To turn (a .stream) out of its 
channel ; rcjl. and intr. to tjuit its channel ; to 
discharge itself ' into the sea, elc.). 

1607 A. Hkhwkk Linp^im iii. v. in Ha/l, Dodxky IX. 39.1 
I'hc river Alphens .at that time pursuing his beloved Aro 
thiis.^ disch.'iiinellcd himself of hi', former course. x65a-6« 
Hkylin Coi,mogr. 111.(167114/1 CaUr.'ictcs, dischannelling 
into ih«i Mediterranean, ibid. in. (1682) 165 Mixt with those 
streams they are divch.'tnnellcd in the Caspian Sea. 

Discharacter v. : see Dih- 7. 

Diflcliarge t disitjaud,:;), zt. Forms : 4-6 des- 
chargo, (4-7 discargo, 5 -6 dyschargo, 6 dia-, 
dyaoliardgo, Sc. disohairgo, 6-7 disoharg, 7 
diacarg), 4 discharge, [a. OF. descharn-r^ 

. dkharger') in I2th c. dcschariiicr, ONF. 
dcskargier—Vt. and Sp. dcscarp^arj Tt. {di)scarcare, 
-carkarCi in mcd.L. dcs-y discargdre \i2thc. in Du 
< 'angc) late L. type ^discarriedre^ f. Dw- 4 f 
carriedre to load, to Chaeoe.] 

I. T’o free, rid, or relieve a thingipys person) from 
that with which it is charged. 

1 . trans. To unload (a ship, etc.) from that with 
which it is charged or loaded ; to rid of a charge 
or load ; to disbunlcn. (Also absoLt and intr. for 
rcJl.) 

138* VVvcLtK Aeis xxvii. ^8 And (hei. .diijrargctlcn [v.rr. 
tlisi h.'U'^nb.Mi, ch.irgitUurj ibe. schipp, castinge whete in t«> 
the i^i C'av I. .N ( .odfrey 260 The niuruimeis i»f (Jene 
receyucJ ihem mix.ht: h<inor;tbly ..and disch.veecl theyr 
shipp..s. 151^ Moi'k in H. 765 N.> 

man unoecujncd, some bulimy .. some discharging, some 
comniyng for nioro, XS70 6 Lamiukdk Pernmh. Kent 
(1026) 167 At the first, ships were accustomed to disrarge tit 
Lymno. x6ox 1 1()i.i..\Nii Pliny 1. 193 ITimsclfe saw at Putcoli, 


a ceruin .ship di.5chargcd of Elephants cmixarked therein, 
tyia W. Kogrrs Voy. so We.. discharg'd the Hark, and 
]>arled the small Cargo bctw'ccn our two Ships. zSox Anw 
Times XCll. 78/a A strike took place amutigsi the men 
employed to discharge the vessel. 

b. To disburden (a weapon, as a Irow or gun) 
by letting ily the missile with which it is charged 
or loadecT; to fire off (a fire-arm). Also absol. 

*555 Eurn Decades 159'nie gouernoure discharged aboutc 
.XX, iiiecesuf ordin.'uincc ageynste llieiii. 1644 Nyk Cuu- 
nc-yy (1670) 39 He should know how to charge and discliarge 
(Junno.r like. X745 Wr.sLF.Y Ausro. ('A. 32 To discliargn 
your .Spleen and Aialice ! Say, Your Mu.xket.<; and Hlunder- 
busses. 1871 Yr.vis Techn. Hist. Comm. 334 Wlien his 
piece was di.scliurged, he had to defend hiniself with his 
sword. 

•|‘ c. intr. (for rejl^ Of a fire-arm: To go off. 

rxste J. Hooker Life SirP. Camcin Archxol. XXVl 1 1 . 

y 9 The rnaiche gave (icr, and the (wce dyschanlgcd. 1583 
. I.icHKKiELO ir. OxA 7 rt///a*./rf’jr 0»«r/. K. hid. Ixxi. 144b, 
Some of the Ordiiiauncc of the flecte beganne to discharge. 

i d. Elcctr. {trans.) To rid of an electric charge ; 

I to withdraw’ electricity from. (Also intr. for rcjll) 

! Z748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 199 The bottle being 

I thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1794 G. 
i Adams Plat. «V Kxp. Philns. IV. xlvii. ags It [a Leyden 
! ]>hiiil| will lie disch.irgcd of its fire with .a loud .snap. 183^-9 
J’oDu ..-Jwa/. 11 . 83,1 The forpedo .sometimes bears 
; great irritation, .without discharging. ^ 1869 't* Graham in 
i. i piuio/i 10 Feb. 270/3 On ebiuging .and dischari^lng 
])orliuns of the same palhuiiutn wire repeatedly, the curious 
retraction was found to continue. 

O. transf. and Jig. To rid, clear {of ) ; to deprive 
{of). Now rare. 

13.. K. Alt's. 3868 Y am of I’crcc dcscluargid. Of Metle, 
and of A'.syrc aquyted. 1393 Ibiwi-R (Vij/C 1 . 13 ft he 

clergy] wuhle hemsclf discharge Of |K>ucrtc and becomr! 
grefce. 1480 Caxion Chyon. ccxiiii. (1482) 285 (jnene 
Isahcll was dyschargetl of al hir dower, and sente oule of 
Englond. X520 in VV. H. 'Furncr .Select. Kcc. O.vfoyd 26 
'I’hc same person . . shalhe di.schargic<l of his iTraunches. 
x6oo J. PoRY Ir. Leo's Africa 11. 157 He is bound . , to dis- 
charge the citie of all teproas persons. 1658 Evklyn />*. 
(,'ayd. (1675) 02 You need only di.schargc them of the. dead 
wood. 1712 J. Jamk.s Ir. Le Bloutfs Gardening At that 
Time the Earth being wholly disch.argcd of its Moisture, is 
yi'rydrj*. 1736 IbMi.EY Ilouscb. Diet. 155 Di.scharge the 
llsh of its scales and entrails. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Syst. X03 'rhe assertion . . that whatever has mi.sery for a 
quality can never Ih; dLscharged of it. 

f. refi. To disburden oneself by utterance; to 
give vent to words, fecling.% etc, ? Obs. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laui'cl 1353, ^ my.self discharge 
'I'o lettered men at large. 17x3 Stkelk Guardian No. 29 
P 26 VV'e now and then discharge ourselves in a symphony 
of laughter. 175a Fiei.iuno Amelia v. i, T'hc colonel .. 
discharged himself of two or three articles of iiew.s. 

2. Jig. To relieve of (an obligation or charge) ; 
to c.xoneratc ; to exempt, let off, release from. 

To disehnr^c a hankrupix tO release him from further 
legal liability for debts contracted lieforc his bankruptcy. 

1330 R. iJRUNNK Chron. (1810) 313 Discharged willc ^ei 
be j»rctc oih Jici suore. a 1450 Knt. do la Tour (t86S) 
56 .She nnglil have .Staidc, * Askc myn husboiide th.at mies- 
tyon and not me and thu.s she might have di.sclmrgen her 
; of her ansuerc, X5X3 Moke in Grafion Chron. (1566) II. 771 
! Neither king nor Pope can gevc any place such a privilege 
: that it shall dlschurge a man of his debtes beyng able to 
j *599 StiAKS. Much Ado V. i. 328, I disebargo thee 

of thy i..oner, and I lhauke thee. 1607 Schid. Disc. aest. 
j Antichr. i. Hi. 126 Doth not the I.awc di.scarg from a 
j vowe that which hath a .superfluous member. X714 Fr. Hk. 

\ of Rates n We h.ave eslablished the Imposition of 50 
1 Jsols per Ton, on the Freight of .all Strangers Ships, at the 
I same time di.scharging those of our own Subjects. X784 
p'oym Bankrupt's Certif. iti 'i'omiins Lain Diet. s. v., We 
1 ..te.stify and declare our consent .. that the said John 
! Thomas. . he di.scharged from hi.s debts in pursuance of the 
.same act. 1786 J. Hacon Lihcr Regis Pref., An Account of 
the Valuations of all the EccIcsLastical Ilencficcs in England 
anil Wales, which arc now charged with the P.-iymcnt of 
First Fruits and 'rcnths,orwere Lately discharged from any 
i’ayment to those Revenues, on account of the Smallness 
of ilieir Income. X858 Sat. Rev. VI. 4.18/1 Wc arc not dis- 
charged of our duties towards our female reader.; by any 
criyncss on their part. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. i. viii. 95 Some 
boroughs were dischargea by the sheriffs from .sending 
members. 

tb. refi. To relieve oneself of an obligation by 
fulfilling it. To discharge oneself of ; to acquit 
oneself of, perform, fulfil (a duty or obligation) 
-senst? II ; to pay (a debt) —sense 10 . Obs. 

1586 Hoi.inshkh Chron. II. 447 Such m.'igi.stratcs .. 
as ncUlicr are comburgesses nor apt to disch-arge them- 
selves of such offices. x6^ IL Harms ParhmVs Iron 
Age 252 To di.scharge themselves of a part of their debts, 
ryos Addison Italy <j^ Yct’ti.s observ’d of ’em, that they 
disch.argc tlicmselves with a great deal of Dexterity in 
.such Embassies, .as are laid on 'cm. 

3. trans. To relieve of .1 charge or office; (more 
usiKilly) to dismiss from office, service, or em- 
ployment; to cashier. ComXx. Jrom, prep, 
rarely omitted. 

X476 ill York Mysi. Iritrod. 37 All. .insufficiant (icr.sonnc.s 
. . to discharge, atnmove, and avoide. 15^ Hau. Chron . , 
Hen. f' 7 , 135 b, The duke of York© w.as discharged of the 
office of Rf.gent, 1590 Harsnet Agst. Darell 94 About 
a Moneth or five wcckcs after he was Discharged of M. 
Jbakeiibnries .Service. 1664 Evelyn Metm (1857) III. 144 
Hcing. .discovered to lie a rampant Socinian, he was dis* 
rh.irqeil of em|>Io3'merit. xyrf Comm. Sense (1739) II. 203 
Enemies . . insisted 1 should be forthwith discharged his 
Ser\'ite. 1836 Makryat Midsli. Easy xxiii. He wanted 
to Ic.ive the service ; he hoped that Captain Wilson would 


discharge him and send him biiinc. 1884 Par Eustace 
67 You are an idle, drunken vagalioiid, and I'll have 
you discharged. 

+ b. rejl. To disburden or relieve oneself ^an 
office or employment by quitting or renouncing it. 

c 1400 Dcstr, Troy 8939 Now is tyine in this trii . . To 
discharge me &s cheflain. 1483 CaxtuN G. de la Tour N iv, 
fiyrc I retidre .and dy.s<:liai^e me of your offycc. 
t4. trans. To clear of a charge or accusation; 
to exculpate, nccpiit. Obs. 

c 1500 I.ancelid 3227 Bot, if god will, I sal me son dis* 
charg. S.ay to sir kay 1 sal not tier the charg, He sal no 
iii.'iter have me to rapref. 155a Huloet, Dischiirge. .c.i'/nx 
culpam ponere. x6^ Penit. Con/, vii. (1657) 132 We may 
well doubt if every Sir John's absolution discharge us before 
god. 1661 Bramiiall fmt Find. ix. 243 Biit it is not 
enough to charge the Church of Rome, unless wc can dis- 
cliargo our selves, .and .acc|uit our own Church of the guilt 
of Schisme. 1742 Ftr.i.uiNri f. Atulrc^os i. xvi, 'i'lm con- 
stable hath not bc*eii discharged of su.spicion on this account. 

6 . To dismiss (a prisoner in charge of the officers 
of the law, or one charged with an offence) ; to 
release from custody, liberate. 

Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 82 The duke of Ntir- 
fokc. .and the hy.shoppeof Wy.ssiter had their pardonc, and 
ware dyschargvd. ^ 1699 in tW. Ric, Pennsylv. 1 . 5,19 
Requesting to be discharged fn.>m his confinement. X77X 
Junius Lett, xliv, vy} 'I'he. .ni.agi.sti ate.. declares the war- 
rant illegal .and disch.atj^cs the prisoner. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. I J I. 55i> 'J'he shei ilfmay then dischari'e the ilefendaiit. 
1887 Times ?6 Aug. 10/2 Mr. d'Eyncourt discharged a man 
.accused of picking pucket-s. 

b. To dismiss, send .away, let go. (Cf. .also 3 .) 
(t Also with indirect obj. by omission of from.) 

1586 A. Day F.ug. Secretary 11. (1625) 20 Whom your 
.seJle knew an home Ijcfore our conference, to have bin clis- 
cb.argecl tmr company.^ 1600 K. Blount tr. Conestagyio 
120 They wuuide not discharge the .sonidiers. z65ia Wads- 
wouni Ir. Sandoval's Civil IVars 331 Requiring llie 
Commissioners forthwith to discharge him the Cilie. 1807 
Med. Jml. XVII. 316 At the end of which time . . the girl 
was a second time discharged cured. 1893 l.a-.o Times 
XCV. 249/2 The jury, h.aviiig informed the court that they 
h.acl no presentment to make, were discharged. 

6. 'I’o charge or command not to do something 
(cf. Charge v . 14); to prohibit, forbid. Also 
with the action as obj. Obs. exc. dial. (Chiefly Ac.) 

1570 Levins Mauip.^i To discharge, inhiberc, absolucte. 
* 59 ® Dai.hymm.e tr. f.eslie's Hist. Scot. viii. 89 Tin's p.ar- 
leaincnt .. disclungcs .al m.an the fiuhall, and al sik g.aine.s. 
1632 I.iTHUOW Trin>, ix. 389 The Cardinall.. discharged liim 
to say Masse for a ycarc. 1693 Col. Rcc. Pennsylv. 1 . 368 
Ami disch.arge all others from j ran sporting Anic persons 
over the Skmllkill. ijoj Act agst. /nutnf. I Vorship 2r A[ir. 
(Jilin.), The General Asseinhly..doth hereby discharge the 
practice of all such innovations.^ 17x6 IVodrosu Corr. (1843) 
11 . 120 The ministers, .were discharged to pray for King 
George even in their families!. [x88x I.'eiccstersh. 6V<'rf., s. v., 
A disch.aa’gcd 'im of ivver coinin’ .agen o’ the graoiind. 1889 
N. IV. I.inc. Gloss, s. v., 1 discharge you fra iver .speiikin’ 
to oor ’Melia ony moore.] 

7. Arch. To relieve (some part) of superincum- 
bent weight or pressure by distributing this over 
adjacent parts. (Also b. with the weight a.s obj.) 

1667 PRIMATT Cityi^ C. Build. 82 One Lintal to discharge 
the two windows and Balcony-door. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
F.ierc. 138 Put a Girder between, to Discharge the Length 
of the Joysis. *7x5 Leoni Pallaiiio's Archit. (1742) 1 . 51 
The arched ceilings. ..are made of cane, to discharge the 
Walls. X788 [see Dlscharchng ppl. a.]. 1879 Ca.tsc/Ps 
Techn. Educ. 111. 195/2 The .arch .. not only supports the 
wall above, but 'disch.arges’ the w’eight over the w'alls on 

c. ach side. 

IT. To remove, throw off, clear away a charge. 

8 . 'Po remove (th.at with which anything is 
charged) ; to clc.ir out, send out or forth, emit. 
spec. a. To take out, clear away, empty out, unload 
from a vessel, etc. (Also predicated of the vessel: 
cf. c below.) 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 425 All smniwodde to be dis- 
cb.'irgcd .at the Bak. x^a N. Lichefiki.i) tr. Castanheda's 
(.'mo. E. Ind. xlii. 96 That ther were sctled a Eactoric, to 
discharge the Merchandise the which were appointed fur 
that place. 1699 Damvier Voy. II. 1. 4 The Ships as usually 
take in w.ater. .yet they do as frequently discharge it again 
at some of those Islanas, and t,ake in better. 1720 Col.Rec. 
Pcumylv. 111 . 112 Preventing Sickly Vc.ssels from discharg- 
ing their good.s or passengers. 1840 R. H. Dan4 Bcf. Mast 
\s. 59 They came to .anchor, moored ship, and commenced 
discharging hides .and tallow. Ilnd. xxii. 67 Having dis* 
rli.'irgcd her cargo and taken in ballast, she prepared to get 
under weigh. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.dk, (1869) 1 'Tlie 
two coaches draw near, and from thence, .trunks, children 
. .and an affectionate wife arc discharged on the quay. 

b. To send forth, let fly (a missile, a blow, etc.) ; 
to fire off (a shot). 

c 1500 Melusine Ixti. 369 He . . wold haue take the swerd 
to haue dcschargcd it vpon the .serpent. 2604 Skaks. Oik, 
11. i. 57 They do disch.arge their Shot of Courtesie. 1669 
SruRMY Mariner's Mag. v. 75 Of the . . Motion or Course 
of n Shot discharged out of any Piece of Ordnance. 1715 
Pope Odyss. xxii. 276 Let each at once discharge the deadly 

d. ari. 1771 Golilsmith Hist, Eng. I. X96 A Norman knight 
. discharged at his hc.ad two.. furious strokes of a sabre. 
1817 WoJ FK Burial Sir J. Moore i, Not .a soldier dis- 
charged his farcw'cll shot O'er the grave where our hero 
we buried. ri85o Arab. (Rtidg.) 466 The king, iny 
father, discharged an arrow, which pierced his breast. 

absol, 1481 Caxtom Godfrey X47 Oure nieyiie discarged 
fi, c. arrows] on them. 1684 Scqnderbeg Redtv. vi. 144 'The 
Turks having Discharged, again retired. 1734 tr. Roiltn's 
Anc. Hist. IV. viii. xiv. 94 Archers who discharged per- 
petually upon them, a Goi.ds.m. Hist. Greece X. 997. 
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DISOHABQB. 


o. To give vent to, allow to escape or pass out ; 
to send or pour forth, emit j to give utterance 
or expression to. 

1600 £. Iiu>UNT tr. Cmestaggio 399 There they dischArecii 
their cholcr. ^ 260$ Siiaks. > 1 /acA v. i. 81 Infected minds Tu 
their deafe pillowus wilt discharge their Secrets, 1^ Wi.si-> 
MAN Surgei^ (J.), The matter being suppurated, I opened 
an inflamed tubercle . . and disch.'irgcd a wclhconcnctcd 
matter. 1711 Shaftesd. Charac. (1737) 1 . 73 "I’is the only 
manner in which the poor cramp'd Wretches can discharge 
a free Thought. 1833 Act 3-4 /K, c. 46 § 1 14 'J ho 

same [pipes] shall not discharge the water . . upon the foot 
pavements. <845 M. Taitison Ess. (i 88 g) I. 1 1 'i'he shoals 
of the frivolous and dissipated which this country annually 
discharges upon the Continent. 

d. reji» 'To find vent, escape ; ap. of a river, to 
empty itself, disembogue (also inlr.). 

1600 J. PoRV tr. Leo's A/rtca 11. 333 This small river .. 
discharceth it sclfe into the Medileirun sea. 2794 S. Wii.- 
MAMs Vermont 30 'I'wenty five run westerly and di^scharge 
themselves into Uakc Champliiin. 1816 Keaiingu Tnev. 
(1817)11.42 A deep and rapid river, which discharges at 
iMar.-iche. 2820 Scorfsbv Acc. Arctic A’cg. 1 . 338 The 
chimney.. through which the smoke discharges itself. 

+ 0. /rans. To remove (anything of the n.ntiire of 
a charge, obligation, etc.) ; to get rid t)f, do away 
with, abolish. O/ts, 

FiT/m.Kii. Stfty. 13 b, Mater in writyng may nut he I 
discharged by.. hare wordes, 2626 Uacon .Sy/va § 336 All 
this discliargclh not the wonder. 26M tr. Semfery's Curia 
Pot. i7;j, I resolved to remove and discharge the OHice of 
the Major of the P.^Ilace. 173a Neal I/ist. i'uriU I. 334 
The Earl of Murray, .cuiiycned a I’arliameul. .in which the 
Pope's authority was again discharged. 2741 Richardson 
iV. 34 If it he the natural Duty of a Mother, 
it is a Divine Duty; and how can a Husband have Power 
to discharge a Divine Duty? 2778 Up. Lowtii Tronsl. 
fsaidtt I’relim. Diss. (ed. 12) 44 We can hardly expect., 
more. .than to be able.. to discharge and eliniinaie tlie 
errors that liave been gathering . . for about a thousand 
years past, 

b. Law. To put an end to the obligation of, 
cancel, annul (an order of a court). 

2798 Dallas Law Kefo. II. 33 Therefore adjudge 
that the order of the court he discharged. x8o8 Pari. J)eb. 
i4(Nj Diher. .business. .mightrender it improper to discharge 
the order: the call might be postponed for a few days wim- 
out being disch.irged. 2885 Law Times LXXIX. i7f,/i 
'I'he order . . w'.as entirely wrong, and must be discharged with 
costs. 

c. Arch. To get rid of (a weight); sec 7 b. 

10 . To clear off, or acquit oneself of (an obliga- 
tion) by fulfilment or performance; to pay (a debt, 
vow, etc.). 

2525 T.i). IIkrnkks Froiss. 11 . ccxxiv. [ccxx.j 701 Tils 
enteiit was not to depaite thens tyll cucry thynge was 
p.iyed and dis(:hargc[d]. 2542 Udall in Lett Lit. Men 
(Camden) 2 Only of an honest purpose to discharge iny 
debtes. 1590 SiiAK.s. Com. Rrr. iv. i. 13, 1 will disoiiargc 
my bond. i<k>6 — Ant, Cl. iv. xvi. ‘28 Death of one 
person can be p.aidQ hut once. And that .she ha’s dis- 
charg'd, iya5 Poi'K Odyss. 1. 329 Soon may your .sire 
discharge tne vengeance due. 2767 Hlack.stone Comm. II. 
141 If 1 am bound to pay money on any certain d.ay, 1 
discharge the obligation if 1 pay it before twelve o'clock at 
night. 2827^ Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. vi. 337 liy no 
means .suflicienl to defray his expenses, far less to discharge 
his debts. 1885 Law Times LxXFX. 173/1 If forbe.’iranrc 
w'erc shown, tlm defaulting .solicitor would be able to dis- 
charge his liabilities. 

t b. 'I'o pay or settle for. Oh. 

*593 Na.shk Four Lett. Confut. 6 That thou may.st h.inc 
money to goe home to Trinitie Hall to discharge thy cum- 
inoiis- 2646 Evki .YN Mem. (1857) 1 * “39 The next morning 
. . discharging our lodgings, we agreed for a coach to c.'irry 
us. 1729 SwihT Libel on Dclany Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 95 Cray^ 
Congreve .scarce cou’d spare A shilling to discharge his 
chair. 2813 W. H. \ vlis.\.ksm ScribblctWtania 15(1 She liter- 
ally was without a shilling to discharge the vehicle which 
had conveyed her to the metropolis. 2842 C. WHiTKHKAn 
A'. Sauage (1845) II. iv. 218 I had discharged my lodging 
that morning. Ibid. III. xi. 446 That insult shall be dis- 
charged at the same lime with the other debts, 
fc. To pay, settle with (a crerlilor). Oh, 
a 2360 A.MY Kuicsaki' Let. in IVestm. (Jaz. 9 t Apr. (1894) 

/i To make this gowne of vellet whiehe I sende you. .and 
win se you dyscharged for all. 2596 Shak.s. Merc ft. V. 

III. ii. 276 If he had The present money to discharge the 
Jew, He would not t.ikc it. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ij- J\ 
3(73 The Husbandman, .reaps the Fruit of his Labour, pro- 
vided he take care to discharge his Landlord. 

t d. To clear oneself of, account for, give account 
of. Oh. rare. 

1^ Si’ENskr F. Q. vn. xii. 27 He bade her Cc.i.s.se^ to 
inuTesl the Moone to walke at large Or come before high 
Jove her dooings to discharge. 

f e. To transfer the rcsponsioiiity for (some- 
thing) by charging it on some one else (cf. Cuaroe 
V. to). Oh. rare. 

26gi Hoddes Lesnath. 11. xxvii. Part of the fault may 
be discharged on the puni-sher. J.)RvnKM ARneid xii. 

(R.), 'Tis not a crime t’ attempt what 1 decree, Or if it were, 
dlscliarge the crime on me. 

11 . To ac(]mit oneself of, fulfil, execute, perform 
(a charge, office, duty, trust, function, etc.). 

2548 Latimrr Plomhcrs (Arb.) ai A score word for them 
that are neglygent in dyschargeinge Iheyr office, 

Shaks. Mias, N. v. i. ao6 'Ilius nauc I Wall, iny p.art dis- 
charged so. <xi66x Fuller WW/A/Vf (1840) 11 . 2x4 He 
was high-sheriff of this county, 1635, discharging the pl.-ice 
with great honour. 1729 in Perry flist. Coll. Am. Col. 

Ch. 1 . 2x6 Let me.. exhort you to discharge a good con- 
science in this mutter. 2755 Johnson Let. to Lang ton 6 
May in Eetwetl, When the duty that calls me to Lichfield is 


discharged, my inclination will call me to l.angton. a 2853 
Robertson Serm. Sen iii. vii. 93 'fhey appuintod one of 
their number, .to discharge Utuse offices for them. 

12 . JJyetHg, etc. To remove (the dye or colour 
with which it has been charged) from a textile 
fabric, etc. b. To print (a fabric) with a pattern 
by discharging parts of the ground colour. 

2727 Poi'K, etc. Art o/S/HAAngot 'lake off the gloss, or 

? iiite disch.-uge the colour. 27^ Ciii-*hchill Poems, Ff. to 
fogiirtb, Wash the F.thiop white, Discharge the leopard’s 
Mints. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 150 
The colours had been discharged by some acid. 2836 Penny 
Cyct. Vf. iss,/! 'J'hc second style ot c.'ilico-priiiling consists 
in giving a general dye to the cloth, ami dischiirging ixirlions 
of tilt* ground, which has the effect of producing a numiin' 
of white or variously coloured figures upon it. 2875 Ure's 
Diet. Arts 1 . 288, That is, 224 handkerchiefs arc dlsaiargcd 
every ten minutes. 

c. intr. Of ink, dye, etc.: To be washed out; 
to ‘ run ’ wlieii welted. 

^ 2883 R. Haldanh Workshop Receipts Scr. 11. 336 '2 The 
ink.. dries cpiickly, and may even oc varni.shcd without 
discharging. 

Discharge Ohsitja-id.^), sh. [f. prcc. vb. : «-f. 
OF. dcschargc (13-14111 c. in Hatz.-D.'irm.), mod. 
F. iHcharge, f. Jes~, dt!chargcr.‘\ 

1 . T'lie act of freeing from or removing a charge 
or load ; dishurdeiitncnl, unloatliiig {of a vessel, 
etc.) ; clearing aAv.iy, removal {of n cargo, etc.\ 
2580 HoLi-vnAND Treas. />. Tong, Pixsseporte, a bill of 
discharge for any inarch.'indise, 2626 Racon .Sylra § 92 
Murke well the Discharge of that Cloude; And you shall 
MW it euer breake vp, first in the Skirts, and best in tiu* 
middest. 2892 Law Times XCril. 78/2 'The di.scliarge of 
her c.irgo began on the 14th Nov. 

2 . The act of discharging a weapon or missile ; 
the act of firing off a fire-arm, letting fly an .arrow, 
etc. Alsoyfc, 

1596 Shaks. t Hen. IV, 1. i. 57 IJy <li.sih.irge of their 
Artillcric. x6^ H Cogan tr. Pinto's Trar. xxii. 79 Without 
any noise or disch.argc of Ordnance. ^ 2785 Sabah Fiki.iung 
Ophelia I. xiv, I n.id stiXHi her disc^liarge of nonsense. 
1832 J.W. Ckokku ill Croker Papers (1BK4) 8 Feb., 1 am 
as convinced.. ns I am that the diserharge of my gun will 
follow the pulling the trigger. 1844 H. H. Wilson Pint. 
India III. 76 'rhe howitzers were then brought up, and 
after a few discharges, the work was taken in flank. 

3. The act of sending out or pouring forth ; 
emission, ejection the rate tir amount of emission. 

x6oo Shak.s. A. K. L. 11. i. 37 'J'he wretched anniinall 
heau’d forth such groaries 'Fhal their discharge di<l stielrh 
his leathcrnc coal Almost to bursting. 169$ Wcmidw akd A’ii/. 
Hist, Earth iii. (1723) ifii Wherever then* arc any extra- 
ordin.iry l^i.scliargcs of this [subtertaneoiisl Fire, there also 
are the neighbouring .Springs hotter tlmii ordinary, 1783 
Pott Chirurg. IVAv. 1 . 309 The disch.argc of thi.s muru.*:. 
.*823 J. IlAiMXKat Dom. Atnusem. 180 And give a more easy 
issue or disch.argc to the water. 1880 Hauchton bViys, 
Ceog. iii. r.ji 'Phis gives a di.Mtharge of waiter to the south- 
ward, emmi to 32-58 cubic miles per hour. 

b. Electr. The emission or transference of 
electricity which takes place between two bodies 
positively and negatively charged, when placed in 
contact or sufficiently near each other. 

2794 G. Adam.s Nat. pt Rxp. Philos. IV. xlvii. 295 The 
jienion who holds the discharger feels nothing from the dis- 
charge. 1836 9 'roiui CyH. A nat. II. 82/2 'I’lie shock cruised 
liy an electrical fi.sh Is .s.aid to 1 m: jiroduced by a discharge of 
il.s electricity, 2863-72 W.atts Diet. Clum, II. 388 'I'he 
recombination of the opposite electricities which constitutes 
discharge may . . be either continuous or sudden. 2894 Times 
19 .'\pr. 13/6 Three motles of electric di.scliarge— the glow 
discharge, the spark discharge, and the arc discharge. 

c. 'omr. That which is emitted or poured forth ; 
<?.!/. matter issuing from a wound or running 
sore. 

2727 P. Hardisw'AY In Phil. Tram. (1727) VII. ffxfi {title) 
A Pimilcnt Dlsch.'irge. 2804 Abebnethy Snrg. Obs. 223, 

I directed that this discharge should Iw pressed out.. and 
a poultice applied. 186a Mak<;. Good.man E.rper. Eng. 
Sister 0/ Mercy 103 The di.scliarge was no offon.sive us to 
nauseate him and prevent him taking nouri.shincnt. 

d. The place where something is discharged ; 
c.g. the mouth of .a river (cf. Di.schauce v. K d) ; 
an o|x;ning for discharging something. 

2798 Pennant HindiUfstan If. ii«» 'I’he water contained in 
them [rivers) is increased by dams made .acro.ss their dis- 
charges. x8o8 Pike .Sources Mis^iss. iii. App. 6 From its 
sources to its di^icharge inlo the head of the guff of California. 
1828 .Stnrr /'■. d/.yVrM (cd. i) xxix. On the meadow .at the 
].N*il lough, that is, the di.scliargc of the lake into tlie river. 

4 . The act of freeing from obligation, liability, or 
restnaint ; release, exoneration, exemption. 

Disduirge of a bankrupt ; relea^ from further lcg,al 
liability for dcbt.s contracted before his Irnnkniptcy. 

M460 FoRTE.snTK Abs.^ 4 Lim. Mon, ix, With cncrciisr, 
any subget desirith ffor his ownc discharge off hat he beyrith 
to the sustenance off his prince. 1532 Moke Confut. Tindale. 
Wks. 5»8, 3 Of whichc coniinnundvinent in scripture wc see 
no di.scliarge. 1559 Ar.r. Hk.thk in Strype Ann, Ref, 1 . 11. 
App. vi. 1 1 'i’hus niuche I have here .sahl . . for the dyscharge of 
iny conscience. 2683 ///*//. .S/tr. 155. After that Horifiriii.s had 
by Letters of Disch.argu quilted the Rrilains of the Ronmn 
jurisdiction. 2705 Act j Anne c. 17 That a bankrupt trader 
. .should he entitled to his discharge from ail further liability 
for the debts theretofore contracted. 2828 Ckuise Digest 
(ed. w) HI. 66 Neither will any pre.scripiion de mm deci- 
mando .avail in total discb.arge of tithes, unless it relates to 
such abl>«y lands. 2835 Petuty Cyel, III. 401/1 Pankrnpt 
Law .Sc,, The bankrupt .. may apply to the Court of 
Session for a discharge . . A discharge . . frees the debtor 
from alt debts previous to the date of the first deliverance 


on the petition for sciuic.stration, except debts due to the 
crown. 1895 y/W.r (Weekly F.d.) 558/2 [Ilankruptcy Court] 
Alitiough he did not treat the debtor as immaculate, he 
thought I he orilcr of di.Hchar|te might be granted subject to 
the ininimuin .siispeasion laid down by the Act — namely, 
two years. 

b. Exoneration from accusation or blame; cx- 
culp.atiun, acquittal, excuse. 

2526 Ptlgr, Perf, (W. dc W. 15^1) 160 b, It Is not suflicyent 
to iny diM.lLTige. a 1547 Mbs, Kl. il.\s.SKT tr. Mores Treat, 
Passion Wks. 1373/a Wold that . . hiiue senied theym for 
tbi-iie dyscharge? 2656 Karl Monm. Adv. Fr. Pamass. 
328 He publisheil in his own iHsch.arge, those his unfortunate 
relations, a 2726 South ij. I, Not condemning, .which word 
imports properly an acc]uittan('.e or ili.scharge of a man uixm 
some precedent accusaiion. . *836;. Gii.iieui Chr. Atonem. 
i. (1852) 20 llis receiving a dLcluu'gc frinii guilt. 

e. 1 )isiiiissal.from service, cinjiloyment, or office. 
2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. /’/, t^ob, He..noiiiyng more 
coveted and desired then liberiie and discharge. X5M 
Gbkenk Mourn, (orrw. (i6i6) 36 'I hc .Seriiingnien. .Imiukt 
their disch.argc with patience. 26x2 Ibiii.u Eccl, viii. 8 
There is no discharge in that wairc. 27.45 Magkns /nsur~ 
anc^’s II. Ill If the M.a.sicr .. give the Male his Disch.arge. 
2844.A’ igul. 4- Ord. Army 195 lu the c.ises of Soldiers who 
obtain tiieir l)i.scbaige by Pun.h.asc, no i-h.-irge i.s allowed 
by the Public for their jias-sagu from aliroad. 
d. Release from custody, libcniticjii. 
f 2590 C’tk.hs Pembroke /V. Vxm. vii, I criod to him, my 
cw procured My free dischatge from all my Kaiules. XIS72 
Milton .ytfWiiDi 1573 Death, who sets all tree, Hath mud 
his ransom now and lull disch.argc. 2772 Mack^n/ie Alan 
FccL xi. (iKoj) 88 You will receive . . a .sum more than snlli- 
cienl for your husband's discharge. Mod, The niagistraie 
ordered die discharge of the prisoner as the evidence did 
not warrant his committal for trial. 

o. concr. Something that frees from obligation ; 
csf. a document conveying rcle.*i.sc from obligation ; 
a receipt for the payment of money due, .an ac(|uit- 
lancc ; a certificate of freedom from li.ibilily. 

2495 Art II Hen. VI f c. 54 ft 5 The Kingis leltres under 
his pryve .scale, .slialhe .suflicient di.scharge for the.. pay- 
ment thereof 1523 Fitzhekh. r,a b, 'Th.an must the 

tenaiint sbewe a discb.arge by .siilfycicnt wriiyng, and nat 
by wordes, or elles to jiaye the same. 2640 -x Kirkcudbr, 
War Comm, Min. />X', (1855) gr 'J'o call for .a .sight of the 
.s.iid (lisrhaiges nml tak copjiics ihairof. 27x9 I>k Foe 
( 'r,moe 1. xi\. (18.(0) 341, 1 sent for a notary, ami caused him 
to rlraw U|) a general release or discharge for the four biin- 
dred and seventy nioidoies, 1792 Mbs. C. Smi i h Desmond 
Ijl. 53 He [tlic slewardl is very honest. ..and I have given 
him ids discharges, 1866 Cri mi’ Ranking v, 07 An altera- 
tion ma<lc by ibc drawer . . withuul the consent or know- 
ledge of the acccptiir, is considered a full discharge to the 
acceptor. 2895 V'/mes iWeokly Kd.) 16 Aug. (•52/-’ Sending 
up p.-u'clunenl di.scliarge and other documentary evidence 
of the . . good conduct of the deceased. 

6. 'rhe act of clearing off a pecuniary liability; 
]>aymenl. 

1612 .Shaks. Cywb, v. iv. 17', Gh the chariij of a penny 
l’ord..you haiie no true Debitor, .and l.'rediinr but it: of 
what's pa.sl, is, .and to coim-, tin; discharge. 1688 Pennsybo. 
Anhirrs I. io.| Help us w‘*' .some money ffor the Discharge 
of the (treat l'’.vpcnci'. wee are at. 2809 Jei-eehson // V//. 
(t.^30) IV. 136 The disolinige of the debt, therefore, is vit.-il 
to the <leslinics of our governineiit. 28M Rkvcic Amyr, 
Cannmw, 11 . xliii. 140 Pioviding for the disch.argc of exist- 
ing liabilities. 

6. I'Tilfilrnent, performance, execution {of an ob- 
ligation, duty, fuiictioti, ele.). 

16x0 Shak.s. Temp, 11. i. 254 An act Whereof whai’.s pa .t 
is Prologue; what to coilie In yours .'ind iny jUschargc. 
i6xa K. Hawkins Vov. .V. Sea, 1 know the Spaniard loo 
loo w'ell and the manner of his proceeilings in disch.arge of 
liroinise.s, 267$ Tkamkbnk Chr, Ethics x\x. 478 *1 ho dis- 
charge of our duly. 2829 Southey Sir T, Mote 1. iii, Such 
Irilmlo . . rendered, in discharge Of grali-.fiil duly. 1845 
.SrEf'llLN Laws Eng. (1874) II. (yjj 'I'ln: discharge of ihi: 
office is, in general, compulsory' upini the p.Trty cliosen. 1883 
Lmc Reports 11 (>. Retuh Div. 596 note. In discharge of 
his functions as .ailvocale. 

7 . t a. The act of sending aw.ay ; dismis.s.'il. Oh. 
b. I.aiv, Dismissal or reversal of an onler of a 
court. 

1677 Gii.I'IN Dcrnmnl. (1867) 430 Positive discharges, like 
that of I hiist in the same case, ‘Hi t thee lit. in e. Satan'. 
1892 Sill N. LiNMi.Ey ill Law Tinas Rip. 1 ..XV 1 J. 150/t 
’J'he di'itharge of the order, .might iii>t Id be granted except 
upon the leriiis of bringing the money into court. 

8. Arch. The relieving sonic part of a liuilding 
of sujierincumbent weight ; concr. a contrivance 
for effecting this. (Cf. 1 )ia(’HAHnr. v. 7.) 

2703 Moxon Meih. Ererc. 159 A lJrick-wal| or u Post 
t lim’d up to a piece of 'limber over charg'd for its Bc.aring, 
is .a Discharge to th.at Rearing. 28x3 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Rttild. 'j'j'j Di.\c/iarge, a jiost trimmed up under a bc.am, or 
part of .a biiihling wliich i.s weak. 

9 . Dyeing, etc. The act or process of removing 
the colour with which a textile fabric is charged, 
b. concr. A composition or mixture u.scd for this 
puriuisc. (Cf. Dj.sciiaiu!K v. la.) 

2836 Penny^ Cycl. VI. 155/1 Calico-prmiing, Dixcharges 
are of two kind.s : the .siniple, and the compound or m'or- 
ilaiiied. Ibid. 155/2 Com|j<)UiuI discharges not only remove 
the mordant from the ground, .but introduce a new mordant 
on the discharged points. 2854 J. Scoefkkn in OrVs Circ. 
Se. Cbein. 422 .Some varieties of calico-printing by the pro- 
cess of disch.arge. 2874 W. Crooke.s Pract. Handhk. Dyeing 
317 Ry the word discharge !*« designated any comiKiund or 
mixture which ha.s the property of bleaching, or taking 
away, the colour already communicated to a fabric. 

10 . attrib. and Comb, 

2836 Penny Cycl VI. 155A The goods, .ore. .impressed 
with the discharge paste by means of the engraved block 
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mSCIPLB. 


DISCHABOBABLE. 


i>r cylinder. Ihui. 15,1* Mordanled goods .. intended for 
ihc discharge process. 1864 Doily leL s6 July, 'l'hc_di.s« 
charge cnlverfs, through wliich the .sewage is poured into 
the liver, are visilde only ,at the time of low-watcr. 1874 
Kvirnir Diet. Meeh.^ Dischnr^e^volye, in marine engines, 
a valve- co\ering the top of the air-pump, opening when 
piC'i-.eil from benf.ath. 1801 k. KtrLiNr: City Ihradf. A7. 
•-•ft His .statoincnis l.dly with the dischargc-ccrliticatu of the 
Unit* d .Stales. 

Dischargeable (disjlja Klijab’l), a. rare, [f. 
PtscHARGE V, h -AULK.] Capable of being dis- 
charged : in (|uot., liable to be paid for (see Dis- 

( H viitiE V. 10 b). 

1781 T. jKi i iiKsoK Lett. Writ. 1893 IT. 514 An«l we will 
give you moreover 150 Il)s. of 'J'ohacco a 1 >ay each vlischargc- 
ahlrt m current money at the rale ailixed by the grand Jury. 

Discharged (disdja-id.^d), ///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -Eijl.] breed from a charge, load, obligation, 
elc. ; c.voncrated, released, dismissed, emitted, etc. 

Discluiygfii Livingt (in Ck. oJ[ ) a licnefice t!i:it is 
exempt from the payment of First-fruil^, its value having 
been returned iu the Liber Regis of K. Henry VIII as b;:..s 
than Cf. Di.sciiargk v. 2, quot. 178^. 

1398 '1 ’klvisa liiirth. J)c K. ,vn. Introd. (ToII*Mn. MS.). 
Fowlcsof praye, j'al ben dischargid of wcy-jle of flesche, and 
flcj> most hy^e. 1483 Cnth. Angl. irm DUoh.'u-ged, e ioto ■ 
ratits. 1631 MAYtr. Dan lays Slirr. MiH'ies 11. Of sin h 
men ..the labour., is precious, as filling their diMharged 
niiiides with a new strengili. 17x9 I^k Fok Cmsee (1S40) I . 
xvi. 380 I.aying down the dis*;li:irgcd pieces. 1758 M.P's 
Let, cn R, Xory 31; Detui nwd tiisihiirged ‘I'ickets .. are. 
naid at the Navydjffice, wltlioiit being chequed. 1786 J. 
IIacon Liber Regis 1^53 l.ivings disclurged. 1836 [see 
ji/*. 9]. 1849 1 ^* Uarnktt in J'r.K . Philo/. .V#v. 
ly. 179 In ihc .s.ame degree that a niagneti/vd .steel bar 
difTers from an onlinary one, or a c.h.arged I.eyflfii jar from 
a discharged om:. 1859 A utobiog. lieggar Rev 3 M y mother's 
marriage with a ili.scharged .soldier. _x89x Kellys P. t>. 
Direct. Riteks naichel, the living is a discharged 

vicarage, net yearly v.aliie,^ jo6. 

Discharger .'disit/dMd,^dj\ [f. J)j.sciLvitr.Er‘. 

+ -ER *. Cl. K tlLsekargcur (i;tth c.}.] 

1 . One who iliscliarges in variou.s senses] sve 
the verb:. 

i5« Fi.vrir Cttsi. Ueltlu' xii. *R.*, Doth is the discharger 
of argriefes and myscric.s. 1585 .Am*. Sandvs Serm. 
fjjo .A sure di-charger of his debts to the nllcrnnv.t. X646 S| u 
'f. llK-.mNK Pseud. Efi. ir. v. Sy Hy Horax and Umie.r nii\«^d 
in a due pioi*rirtion ; which, sayeth he, will so goe oflf as 
scarce to lie In'ard by the <li.scliai ger.^ 1875 Ure'i Diet. Arts 

I. :-b'8 The riiM'harger, .admits tiio li()ina', the air, and the 
w.;ter. xSqj Labour Coinim'ssion Gloss., f^isehargtrs.www 
in the I heinical industry engaged in loading and unloading 
waggons. 

2 . An instrument or niipli.ince for discharging. 
sf>ec. a. An ajiparatus for producing a discharge of 
eh'clticil}'. 

1794 lsc‘c* I.)is» llAluil-: sb. 3 ti], 183s .\7i/. Philos , Eketr. 
is. S i.'/'i. 37 lUsefiil Know!. Soc.) In ord«jr to ilirect the 
chat-zt: with more certainly. ,ati apriaratiis, called the f 
v'trsat Diuharger, sva.s i.ontri\ed hy Mr. Henley. rx865 

J. Wvi.iiK.in ( Vir. Se. I. ijrj/i .An instrument, called a di> 
ch.'irger . . whicli coii'isl.s ol two bra.ss knobs, fi.xed to a bent 
wire. 


b. Dyeing. l)iscH.\imK .i/». y b. 

In iivjiI. I>it.i-.. 

Discharging ,dis,t{a-jd.^ijj', vhi. sh. [f. nr* 

|?rcc. + -r\<; b ] riio action of the verb Di.scii.vuoe 
in various senses. (Now chiclly 

Liber Kiger'xw lloHseh. Ord. 79 I’lycanse. of new*? 
charging and dischaiging of servants, officers, elc. 1538 
Rnry (Camden) 1 j5 In dyschiirgyiig of my concycMice. 

x6M Pki ’Ys Diary 16 Oct., Ordf.Ts . . about disc barging of 
ships.^ 176a (loi.osM. C’/V. //•'. lx.xxiv. ?6 bequeathed .. to 
the. discharging his debts. 1832 Maksii.m.i. (///A'i On the* 
Linli-sting, the Discharging, and the i’cMisioning of .Soldiers. 
x8^ Pall Mall G, 24 Nov. 6/3 The proiiosals. .by the large 
shipowners to uudeitake their own di.scliarging. 


pischa*rging, ///. a, [f. as prec. + -inc 
That discharges ; sec the verb. 

Disekargiu^ arch {.Arck.\ \ an arch built in the sulwtauce 
of a wall, which relieves a part below it las a liiiOd, etc.) from 
the sunerinciimbetil weight; cf. DisctiARfa; re 7 and j*'. 8 *, 
.similarly discharging stml^ etc. Discharging rod {Elect r . ) 
e:: Dl.SCMARl.KK 2 a. 

t 1788 L ani^^kys Ruilder\s Compl, Assist, (cd. 4’! i.s-i H . . 
there be discharging Struts framed into th*.* Iicain.s and I 'rick 
T’osls . . they w'ill discharge the priin ipal Rafters from the 
greatest Part of the whole Weight. 1797 Mouthiy Mag. 1 1 1. 
301 'I’lic spirit becomes .sooner cundcnsod, before it reaches 
the discharging co* k. x8ta J. Svytm Prayt. 0/ Custoins 
( iS-.?!) p. viii, Copious instriictious for the discharging Offi- 
cers. x 8 x 3'6 f. .Smi rii .SV. ly Art II. 137 'I'hc 

condenser aml^ the dischargin^-pump communicate by 
means of a hoii7oriuil pip*? camiaintng a v.alvc opening to- 
wards the pump. 1819 J*. Nicmolsox Arch. Diet., Dis- 
ihargifig A rehes, rough brick or stone archc.s, built over the 
wootlen lintels of apertures. \%\^ PaHtologia .s. v. Electrical 
Datt- ry, Care should lie taken not to touch the wires . . be- 
fore the discharging rod be repeatedly applied to its siiics. 
1856 Kan K v'ln/. /-..r//. I.xii. 135 An icy wall, whicli con- 
st.aiitly threw off its dist'harging bergs. 1858 A re.hit. Publ. 
Sor. Diet. Discharging Meet, strut, etc., a piece of 
timber .so placed as to discnargc any weight, in framing or 
shoring, upon a better point of .support. *875 Ure's Diet. 
A^s. 1. The bleaching or discharging liquor. 

DiachaTity sb . ; see I)i«- 9. * 

Dischami i'<lis|tja*jm), v» [j'd. OF. deschar- 
mer, d^eh, inner to free from cnchmitmcnt (15th c. 
in Littrc), f. da-, ])iij- 4 -1- charmer to Charm.] 
intr. and /'n?//.'!'. To imdo a charm; to free from 
the influence of a charm or enchantment. 

X4®®Caxtos OvkCs J/t /. xiv. vii, The more .she di.scbarmed, 


! the more we g.atc our forme humuyne. 1634 Hcywood 
U'itehcs Lane. \. Wks. 1874 IV. 255 So they are discharm’d. 
x8.. LowKi.t. To H'. L. Garrison v, 'IJial thunder's swell 
Rof:kcd Kiirope, and discharmed the triple crown. 

I Disohase idisitpi‘B)« v. [f. Dir- 7 b Chare 
i slt.^ 3.] irons . To reduce from the legal status 
and condition of a chase to that of ordinary land. 
*7*5 '^ Act i‘i Geo. I, C- 4 (Jod.) An act for discltaaing and 
' disfranchising the chase of Alrcwas Hay. 

t Dischauxei 2'. Ohs. mre. [ad. OF. dtts- 
; chaitcer, -chaucicr^ -ckakier (12th c. in Littrc)) 

I mod.F. dkhausser discaUcare, f. Dls- 4 + 
i calcctlre to shoe, cahens a .shoe : cf. Discalceate, 
j -c-viiCEii, also CiiAb'-saEs.] irans. To divest of 
shoes, or of hose. 

c 1400 Pteryn 471 And )x:rfor, love, dischaucc yewe nat till 
hi-s click l)c do. 

Dischayte, obs. erratic form of Deceit. 

? I? 1400 Morte A rth. yj<ys Sokerly ci.sseiiiblc-s thare one 
sctciischore ktiyghtcs, tivKiaynly in dischayte by tlia sake 
straiide.s. 

t Disc]l66T« V. Ohs. rare^ K [Dts- 6.] irans. 
To jjul out of cheer ; t»> distress, dishearten. 

*587 Ti:hrf hv. Trag. 7'. (1837) 90 An other thing there was, 
that mi).st dischcerde Her kinsfollces then in pla'x. 

Disehost : see Dis- 7. 

Diftohevel, etc., obs. form of Dihuevel, etc. 

'I* Dischixeli v. Ohs. [f. Dir- 6 -i- CniHEii v.] 
irons. To undo the chiselling of. Hence f Di»- 
I chiselling (dischesilini;) vhi. sh. 

I x65a J. Ham, Height of F.U^uence p. xxv, That was niccrly 
j a di.sohcsiling of the general design- 

: Dischone, obs. Sc. form of Dis.ihnk sb. and v. 

: Dischort, obs. f. Dihhort Sc.^ injury, mischie f, 
t DiSChUTOhi V. Ohs. [f. 1>1.R- 7 f CfiOKt.H .f/'.] 

1 . irons. To deprive (a church) of its character ; 
to cause to be no longer a church ; to unchurch. 

1639 Hr. Hall Reconciler ii This hcrcrie .. makes Rome 
justly odi<uis and execrable . . hut cannot utterly dis«:hiircli 
It. /t 1656 — Rent, IPhs. <if/>cjf4o3 These are enough to 
deforiiie any Church, not eumigh to dis-church it. 1656 S. 
WiNiKR .Serm. 37 That Church .shall never be ilischurched, 

2. To ( xclutie or e.\ pel v persons) from the church. 

x6st C CAurwRuniT CV# /. Relig. i. 113 All dis-union of 

pc qile is not eiinugh to dis-church them. 

Hence Dischu ‘robing vhl. sh. and ///. a. 

1680 Am-En Peace -V Unity 51 They were n*»l under the 
dischurcliiiig cause of as many of the Jews as were dis- 
i-hurched. 1(^5 J. Sr. N. ITidow’s M ite 11 The AjHistacy 
. .for which the Judgment of DLSchurchiiig came upon ihetii. 

tDisci*d6| 2^ Ohs, [atl. 1 - disdd-Hre (tare) 
to cut in pieces, f. Dir- i + avderc to cut.] irans. 
To cut asunder or in jiieccs ; to cut off or away. 
//V. and^t,’*. 

149A FAUVANr^m//. VII. 406 N*> parte of Ixjuiile from hyiu 
was discided. 159^ Sit.nskk E. (>. iv. i. 27 Her lying tongue 
was iu two parts tlivided .\ud as her tongue so was her hart 
discided. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabeihouers Rk. Physkke x6/t 
Disc.lde from this r*7otc the little eares and iagiu;es.^ 2679 
France Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 34 The distinction of 
errantc */rtVY*..doth at lca.st cut, if not discidc that Knot. 

Diflcide, obs. form of Decide. 

Disciferons ; disi'feros), a. Dot. [f. L. disc-us, 
disci-. Disk -f -ferous.] Hearing a disk or disks. 
1883 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

DiSCifLoral (tlisifldo-rul), a. Bot. [f. L. discus, 

I disci- Di.SK -f -Jldrns flowering, flowered y -aj. ; cf. 
j flora/.] Having flowers with the receptacle en- 
I larged into a conspicuous disk surrounding the 
i ovary : spec, applied to a series of orders of poly- 
pc?talous e.Kogens {Discijiorx. in I’iny. Dot., ed. 3, 
1S63) having this chtiracler, including Pntacca', etc. 

1873 HofiKKw In Le. Maont Decaisne's Syst. Rot. lApp.) 
998 series II. Discifloral —Sepals distinct or connate, free or 
adnale to the ovary — Disk usually conspicuous, as a ring 
or cushion, or ?*prcad over the base of the calyx-lube, or 
cutillucnt with the base of the ovary. 

Disciforni (tli silpjm), a. [f. L. discus "see 
prcc. ) + -Kousr.] Having the form of a disk ; disk- 
shaped, di.sooidni. 

xSyoI jiNiiLEY Nat. Sysl. Bot. 134 St.imens. .inserted round 
llu: TuLse of the st.ilk of the calyx, which is .sometimes di.sci- 
forni. 1874 t:ooKE Pnugi iCq 'J'he one is a cylinder as long 
as it is broiid, the other is discifonn. X875 Hlake /.oal. aw 
The 'J'orp(:tl(K:s liave the body Covered with naked unarmed 
skin, disciform, and rtninded. 

Discigeroufl (disi'd,:$cro.<('., a. Do/, [f. a.s [ircc. 
T -GEBoij.s.] Bearing a disk or disks. 

1873 Nicholson Palxoni. 489 Porous, discigerous, or 
pscudo-scaliiriform tissue. 1877 Conte R/ent. Geol. v. 
347 Known to be conifers by the exogenous structure of the 
trunk, together with the discigerous tissue of the wood. 
DiSOl'nctr a. rare, [ad. I.. discinctHs, pa. 
pple. of disci ngde io iingird.] Ungirt {Hi, 8 c Ji^^.). 

1647 Trapi* Comm. Luke xii, 35 A loose, discinct, and dif- 
llucnt mind is unfit to serve (lod.^ 1856 Blount Glossogr., 
P/Sl inct, ungirded, dissolute, negligent. X846 T,an dor / \'ks. 
(iSf^B) 1. 85/2 In the country ( walk and wander about 
disijnct. 

So t DlioPnctur#, ungirtUng {obs.' . 
s8xo ( jLti.i.im Heraldry (1660) 11. vi. 67 I'he depriving of 
the Belt, .learmcd, the discincture or ungirding. 

t Disci'nd, V. Obs. [ad. L. disdnd-i^re to tear 
or cleave asunder, divide, £ di~ Di- ^ 4 scindk-e to 
tear, rend.] irans. To tear asunder, cleave, sever, 
divide, separate. 
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1640 Reynolds Passions xxxii. 393 Neither can any Seed 
be discinded or baue out from the .souie. 1650 Howeli, Lett. 
11. Introd. Poem 2, Credential! letters, .golden Links that do 
enchain Whole Nations, though disciiidcd by the Main. 
a X691 Boyle (J.), Concretions so soft, that wc could ea.sily 
di-scind them lietwixt our fingers. 

Discipher, obs. form of De(?ipheu v. 
Disciplo (disai'p’l), P'orms; i-4di80ipul, 
2 3 diciple, 3-4 deciple,-oipil, -oyple, desciple, 
-pil, 4 desiple, disiple, dissiple, -pil, 4- b dis- 
clpll(l, 5 dycyple, dysoiple, -oyple, -oypull, 
dysByple, -sypuU, 6 disoyple, 3- diBclple. [In 

OE. disdpnl, ad. !>. disciful-us learner, pupil, 
f, disek'C to learn. In early ME. di-, dedflc, a. 

OF. deciple, semi-pojmlar ad. L. discipul-us. Both 
in OF. and ME., deciple was gradually conformed 
to the L. .spelling ns disetp/e; ME. had occasional 
variants in -il, -yl, -«/.] 

1 . One who follows or attends upon another for tlic 
purpose of learning from him ; a pupil or scholar. 

It has not lieen at any period in English the ordinary term 
for scholar or pupil, a.s discipulus was in I.aliii ; but has 
come into use through the New Testament versions, being 
applic-d chiefly to the Twelve Disciples of Jesus Christ, and 
used in similar Scriptural .ipplications or later extensions of 
tlicin. fli!ncc the sense-development in Eng. is not that of 
Latin, where the ortlcr of sub-senses was d, c, a, b. 

a. One of the personal followers of Jesus Christ 
during his life; csp. one of the Twelve. 

R.are in OE. the word in Agy Gospels being horning- 
cniht, in Lindisf. Gl. usually ^cip^n. 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp. Mall, xxvii. 57 Suinm monn . . oe dis- 
clpiil w.xs cSius h.-i;lcndes. ^ ciaoo Triu. Colt. Horn, loi Ure 
louerd stod among his diciples. astaiAuer. R. 106 He 
biheold Im his deorc deciples fliicn alle vrom him. cssBoSir 
/•crumb, 5733 StiM>e sente Jic lioly gost To ys decyple.s he 
louede iiiosi.' x38a WvcL!!-- yid/zw xix. 38 Io.seph of Arni.-ithi 
,. w.Ys a disciple of Ihcsu, for.soilu; priuey, for the dreili: of 
lewis. XS38 StakkI'V England i. il. 40 A1 Chrystys dy.s- 
cypullys and apostylivs were sympul and pore. t6ix Biup; 
Luke K.{hcnding), Christ seiidelh out, .at once, .seiieiUy dis- 
ciples to worke miracle.s. x6^ Milton P. L. xii. His 
tlisciples. Men who in his l.ile Still follow’d him. 1850 
Rtmi RTSON .SVrw. I. xvi. 242 One disciple who had dipped 
in the same dish . . deceived and betrayed him. 

b. Alsoapplicd in theN. T. to the early Christians 
generally; hence, in religioiLS nsc, ahsol. a proiessed 
follower of Christ, a Christian or believer. (I lence 
sense 3.') 

/ 1380 WvcLir- Dc Dot. EccL ii. Scl. \Vk.*i, ITT. 433 Crist sel}* 
bat noo man may be his discipul hut 3if he reiiun* c allc 
siclie birigis. x388--/f i ts xi. 26 'I'hft di.sciplis wcreii mamyd 
first at Antiochc cristen men. 1536 34 Tinimi.k Acts xx, 7 
'J‘hc disciples came to gc*.ler for to brc.ike breed. ^ 1607 
Hieron M'ks. I. 384 If a trim di.scinlc, a true Chri.stinii ; if 
but a formall di.st iple, surely but a hollow Christian. 1853 
Koberisun Re.rm. 11. xix. 244 To the true disciple a miracle 
only manifests the Power and I..ove M'hich are .silently at 
work everywhere. 2890 J. Hunter Dn>ot. Serrdees, Dcdk. 
S£n\, You are gathered here . . to take upon your.seiYe.s the 
obligations *)f Christ’s dlsi-iples. 

c. A personal follower or puj)!! of any religious 
or (in more recent use) other teacher or master. 
(I’hi.4 passes almost imperceptibly into sense 2.) 

(Rare in (.)I*k : see a.) 

^900 Ricdds Hist. v. ix. (1891) 410 An Sara broSra, .vo w;e.s 
Iu on Breotene Busies discipul and bejn. a 1300 ( ’/z/av'/' J/, 
21199 (Cott.) Lucas wa.s .. disciple o paule ai foliiand fer. 
1383 Wyclif /avi. viil. t(5 Marki: the lawc in my di.sciplc.s. 
— Matt. xxii. 16 Tharme Pharisees . . senden to hyni her 
disciples, with Krotlyanys. •— Luke vii. tg And John elepide 
to giderc tW'^Tic of his disciples, and .sente to Ihcsu. 1393 
fJowKR Con/. III. 374 (MS. Harl._ 3490) And grele well 
Ch.uicer, whan j'e nu^te, As my disciple and my pocte. 2756 
Nuckni Or. Tour France IV. 90 '1 he deling, .is p.'tintcd in 
fresco, by Francesco Komancdli, a disiaple of Peter of Cor- 
tona. x8^ Thihi.wali. Greece II. 137 His fcllow-citiren, 
friend, anU disciple, the courageous ana unfortunate Zeno. 

d. generally. A scholar or pupil. (Now arch., 
rket., affected, or jocular, or with conscious refer- 
ence to c.) 

1489 Ca.\ton Faytes of A. 1. x. 29 Al thinges seme dylficylc 
to the dtsciplc or scolcr. 1563 7 Bx.’chanan Reform. St. 
Andros \Vks. (i8g2> tx Nor ^it sal it he lefid to the said 
pedagogis to ding thair di.sciples. 1758 Jortin Lift Erasmus 
1. 321 i.ord Mountjoy, who w’a.s formerly my disciple, gives 
me a yearly pension of an hundred crowns. Mod. 1 am 
afr.Tid you may not find him a very apt disciple. 

2 . One who follows, or is influenced by, the doc- 
trine or example of another ; one who belongs to 
the 'school * of any leader of thought, [An exten- 
sion of T c, or Jig. from i a.] 

a X300 Cursor AI. 16636 (Cott.) pal spitted on hi.s luueli 
face, baa discipliK of hell. 1375 Barbour lirttce iv. 18 A di.s- 
ripill of Judas, Mnknab, a lals tratonr. _ 2394 Hooker itW. 
Pol. IV. vii. (i6ii) T39 To become di.sciple.s vnto the most 
hatcfull sort that Hue. 26x3 Siiaks. Hen. P7/A v. iii. 112 
This m-TU, whose honesty thcDiiicIl And hi.s Disciples miely 
ciiuy at. 2712 Addison lipect. No. 163 F4, 1 am one of your 
Tiisciples, and endeavour to live np^ to your B'dcs. 1849 
James IVoodmaH xxx, All who are disciples of St. HuWt, 
prepare your hor5e.s. 1868 0 . Duff Pol. Snrt*. 75 M. Pierre 
Lafitte and hU English disciulcs. 1893 Ckr. /I orldifi Nov. 
885/3 An adv.vnced riicist, of the school of the late Professor 
Green, of whom he was a pupil and is a di.SLTple. 

3 . pi. The name of a denomination of Christians, 
a branch of the Baptists, which originnted in the 
early part of the 1901 c. and is chiefly found in the 
United States; called also Canipbcllites. [A 
specific application of I b.] 
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18^-60 Gardnrr Fnithit World I, 7x8/1 The minciples of 
the Disciples have found their way into England and Wales 
. . and the census of 1851 contains a rettirn of thrt^o congre* 
cations or churches calling themselves by the name of the 
Disciples of Christ. 1867 Slitndard 19 Nov., A new 
sect IS attracting sonic attention in this city. Its members 
give themselves the name of 'the Disciples \ They profess 
a religion most primitive and simple. t88i W, M. Thaykw 
ab. to White Ho, ii, Abram Garfteld . . united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Camplicll- 
ites was n name by which they were .sometimes known. 

4 . Conih, 

1841 Milton Reform, ir. Wks. (1847) Honoiirc*! as a 
father and physician to the soul, with a sonlike and di^ciplc- 
like reverence. xSaa IIkniiiam Not Paul 792 Apparatus 
ei^lpyed by him in his trade of disciplc<catcncr. 

DiSCrplOi V. Now rare or areh. [f. prcc, sb, : 
in sense 3 in earlier use in the form Dihe'Lk; cf. 
disciple t as stressed by Spenser.] 

1 1 . trails, 'I'o teach, train, educate. Obs, 

XS96 Si'KNsiiM /■'. Q, IV. Inirod. i, Frnile youth is oft to fnllic 
lea . . That better were in verlues discipled. 1601 Siiaks. 
All s Weil I. ii. 28 He did louke farre Into the seruice of il»a 
time, and was Discipled of the braucst. x66a Hickkrincii.i. 
Wks. (1716) I. 303 Every hypocrite can afford to distii>le 
hiins(:lf thereunto. x68x W. Ni(aioi.soN /ir/. Caiech. 183 
'Jo disciple, or enter into a .School to Ik: taught. 

2 . To make a disciple of ; to convert to the doc- 
trine of another. Now rare or an b. 

.Sal'imausii S^aekl. Glvr^ (1847) -*6, I Disciple those 
Nations, and Uapti/e them with tin* Holy Ghost in your 
ministration.^ 1651 Haxi'Kr /tf. Hn/i. v9 when the parents 
.Trc by teaching made Disciples, the Children arc thcrel>y 
Discipled also, a ijit Ken IJvmns Rvuu^. Foot. Wks. 1721 
J. 179 Go out with A‘al, Disciple .all Mankind. x86a Nkai.k 
Hymns East. Ck. 36 That every race bcnenlh the skies They 
should disciple and hapti/c. 

tS. To .subject to discipline; to chastise, cor- 
rect, punish. Ohs, * 

1498, 1563, etc. (see Dispck]. 1607 Walkington Opt, Class 
Let ii.s .so disciple our selves th.at cat h one may throughly 
now hirnscife. i6aa Dray i on Poly-olb. xxiv. (1748) 356 
Alban, .who, strongly discipled In Christian patience, learnt 
his tortures to appease. x6^x N. Hacon Pise. Carvt. En^, 
l.xix. 289 He was discipled with rods three times. 

lienee DlBci’pliner "ohL sb. ;md ///. a. 
rf 1617 Hieron Wks, II. 482, 1 must mardiall Christs Dis. 
cijilcs into two ranks : the first 1 may call for thi.s once 
discii>ling Disciples ; that is, such as hauc a calling to c.all 
otliers vnto fMirist ; plainely, Ministers. 1638 Mkop. 

A’i 7'. iii. 19 Wks. (1072) I. 2y6 Such a correction as., we 
use to call a disctpling, a punishment of discipline. 1697 
C01.LIKK Ess. Mor.SnbJ. 1. 11709)161 None hut Mr. Hobs, ami 
some few of his Disrijiling. 1713 Iha'FRinof; Prh. i'h, i, 
(1730) 65 Discipline, or hringing the Nations over to the 
IVofcssion of the Christian keligiwn. x8xa South kv Out- 
niatht I, 9 .Such penances, such lasting, such di.scipling. 

t Disci'pleliood. obs. [f. Df^scu lk sb. + 
-Hoon. OR. had disi ipulhiid.l The condition or 
slate of a disciple ; —next. 

jripoo Bitda's Hist, iv. xxviii. l.xxviil, 11891) 362 Di.sscs 
di.scipulhada Cudhyrlit w.x's eadiiiudlice undcr|;coilcd.] 
W1400 Gloss, in Rcl. Ant. I. 6 D/si ipu/atiis, n, discipylhod. 
c X449 Pkcock Rc/r. 295 Euydcncc that Cri.sl here clejiid 
this 3Cing man into Apostilhode or vnto Di.sciplehode. 1697 
State 0/ Philadelph, Soc. 7 Great and gloriou-s End.s, worthy 
of a true Disciplehood of Jesus Christ. 

Disci’pleship. [f.Discimcj/;. i -sHir.] *Thc 
state or function of a disciple, or follower of a 
master’ (J.). 

1549 tiATi-MEB (itk .Sernt. Ediv. / 7 , lArh.) 177 [He] dyd 
it not onely to .diure them to hys discipleshippe, hut aho 
for our coinmoditye. 1607 Hilkon Wks. 1 . 3O4 Such as is 
a iriaris disciple ship, .such is his Christianity. 17x0 Norkis 
Chr. Prud. viii. 355 Wisdom .. invile.4 us to come into her 
Di.scipleship. C.AKi.vLK in Eraser's Afag. V. 383 'J’lie 

old reverent feeling of J iiscipleship . . had passed uiterly 
away. X889 SwiNiicuN'i; Study ll. fonson 90 No I.ydgate 
or Lytioti was ever more obseipiious in his disciplcship. 

t Disci'pless. Ohs. [f. Dihciple sb. 4- -J!;s.s.] 

A female (lisciple. 

Z38a Wyclif Acts ix. 36 In loppe was .sum disciplisse, bi 
name Tabyla. c 14x0 i.ovK Bonavent, Mirr. xliv. (Gibbs 
MS. gs) Mawdeleync l>c Irewe louede dy-scyplcssc. 1548 
UoALL, etc. Erasui. Par. Luke viii. 88 b, Joanna y" wife of 
Chiisa . , became a disci))Ie.s.se vnto Christ. x6ii Spkku 
HUt. Ct, lirit. vn. xxxi. (1632) 376 She was afterwards recom- 
mended to a Discipicssc of the said Lady. 

DisoipUnable (di'siplinal/l), a. [ad. L. dis~ 
dplindbilds to be learnt by toachinfr, K.jlisciplN 
mire to instruct : see DiHCirLJWK v. and -ulk. Cf. 

¥. disciplinable f I5thc. in Ilat/.-Darm.] 

1. Amenable to discipline or teaching; capable 
(jrf being instructed ; docile. 

154a U IMI.L Erasw. Afioph. 196 h, Of Elephantes, how disci- 
plinable and of howgrcaie prudence, docilitee and . .capacitee 
and aptitude thei are. 1559 Asr. Parker Cinrr. 63 If ye 
see ought in my quire worth reformation ye know I am 
disciplinable. 1639 Marcomhes in Lismore Papers .Scr. if. 
(t888)IV. loi Yourhopefullson.s .. are very noble, yertiious. 
diserct and disdplinattlc. 1840 Mill Diss. ^ Oise. (185^) 
II. 146 Instead of the most disciplinable one of the must 
intractable p.*iccr among mankind. 1889 Temple Bar Alag. 
Nov. 406 Lads. . who w'ere di.sciplinable to take a special line. 

ta. Of or pertaining to instruction ; dikiplinary. 

Dicbv Nat. Bodies^ 11. ix. (1645) 84 'Those Philo, 
.sophers, who in a ilisciplinable way search into nature. 

Halk Prim. Orig. Afan. 3XX Animals. ..are arlvanceablc 
by Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfection. 

3 . Subject or liable to discipline or correction. 

1870 Andkii.son Missions Amer, AVf. II. xix. T55 ITheyl 
had maintained their .standing n.s Christians, and avoided 
all discipUnahle offences. 


Hence DiBoipllnablBiMBB, the quality of being 
amenable to discipline ; docility. 

1677 Hale Prim. Or^p, Man. 1. i. 16 Wc liud in .Anim.Tls 
. . .sojncihing of S.igacity, Providence, ^^i.sciplinablent;s^. 
DiflCiplilial (drsiplinal, disiplaiuial), a. fad. 
mcd.L. disciplitulHs Cange), f. disciplJna 
Disciplink : see -al.] 
tl. *»T)T8C'IPLTXAm.E I. Obs. 
as 6 sA Prk.ston AVwCtv/. (16^4} 144 'Those two tsceiug 
and ht-aringj are the only dlscipliiial senses we have. 

2. Of, bclongingti), or ol the nature of discipline. 
1853 E. J.. SiiKniKun y^d Let. to Dr. Maitland 9 Py 
strong c.vpf)sitioiis of disciplinal vicw.s. 18^ IIrimlev Kss. 
16 {^'I'etinyson') ]\'iiii that serves 110 disciplirinl aim. X863 
M. Pattison Serm. «i885) 88 The .. struggle of the dis- 
ciplinal system of education ag.ainst the doctrinal. x88x 
PiicH Led. Teaching iv. 107 One of the hardtist of the 
disr.iplin.al problems of a l»o.irding-schi^l is the regulation 
of the employments of Sund.Ty. /bid. i\. 256 2 \I 1 study of 
language is in itself disciplinal. 

IK'SCiplinant. [a. Sp. disciplinantcs (pi.), or 
It. discipnnaiiti (pi.) *a religious order of siicii as 
will .scourge thcmsclue.s* (P'lorio 1598), sUst. u.se 
of pr. pple. of mcd.L. discipHnare to chastise, cor- 
rect, beat with rods (Uu Cange).] 

(.)ne who subjects himself to a course of discipline ; 
spec, a member of a religious order in Spain, who 
piililicly scourged theinsclve.s by way of discipline. 

x6ao SiiKLTON Ouix. IV. XXV. II. 277 l*re«iently ho spy'd, 
dc.sccniling from a certain Height, several Men npparcll'd in 
white, like Uisicipimants. 1718 Motikux Qnix.{\’jyel^ 11. 297 
'1 ho 1 h'sciplinaiits lifting up tht:ir Hoods and grasping f.ist 
! heir Whips, as the Priests did their 'Tajiers. 1766 Smoi.i.e 1 T 
'i'rav. y.2a 'The very disciplinants, who scourge llunnselves 
in the Ho!y>Wcck, are geiier.'illy pc.'is:uits or parlies hin-d 
f*»r the pmpo.se. i88x Dlkeiklo Don Quix. 111 . l.xxi. 609, 

1 have no mind M catch cold, which is the thuiger run by 
all new disciplin.ants. 

Diaciplinariaii (di:si])line<)*rian), a. and sb. 
[f. as Di.st‘jriiiN A»iY + -an.] 

A. ndj. 1. Oh. Hist. Of or i^ert.Tining to the 
Disciplin.arians (sec Jl. i) ; Prcsbyttiian. 

1593 Aui'. Pakcboft Sur7». Oisciplitte \\\. 56 Tho.se Disia- 
plin.nrian practises. Ibid. xix. 215 The Papisios . . and our 
disciplin.'irian men. 1598 Cm.spir. Pretended Ref. 98 Dor 
not timny of the Disciplinarian veinc despise and cundenme 
all helpes of goofl Arles? 1654 H. J.’KsrKANOE Ohas. I 
*.17 The hole Parliament (whereof some iiumi»1)i;is 
lirgaii now to incline to the l)i.scipliuatian .Sect). 1889 A . 1 1 . 
Dkysoale Hist. Presbyter. Eng. 11. iv. 223 The Di:a:i- 
plinarian or Presbyterian parly was extinct. 

2. Of or pertaining to discipline; disciplin.'try. 
1640 Sir E. Dkkin<j Sp. on Relig, 18 Dec. vi. aa'l'hc: other 
three .nre disciplinarmn in the present way of Novel lisine. 
1878 Owen Mind cf Cod viii. 2x5 'I'lie Second stirt of means 
1 call Disciplin.'irian. 17S1 Tohn.son Rambler No, 141 P 5 
My tutor . . after a few months began to relax the mu.s(.lc.s 
of di.scitilinarian inorosftne.s.s. 1876 Mozli y Itnh. .Serm. 
iv. 89 I'ne self-made trial is a i>our disciplinarian weapon. 

B. sb. 

1 . C/i, Hist. A name applied to the Puritans of 
the Elizahcthan age, whoaiuu tl at csLablishing the 
(ienevan or Presbyterian ecclesiastical polity or 
' ilisciplinc * in P'.ngland : see Discipline 6 b. 

x|^5 7 'J*. Rck;ems 39 /!>*/. (»6'.>7) 331 The erroneous and 
evil mind.s . . Of the late schismatics, namely . . 'Phe Di.^• 
cipliiiari.'ins or Puritans among ourselves. X639 Sanoeks.in 
Serm. II. 33 All sectaries pretend to scripiuic; papists, 
an.'ibaptists, disciplinarians. 1673 H. I.Kioii "J'rausp. Reh, 
98 Pfishop nrumhall spctakiiig of the Scotch DiscipIinai iuns. 
x886 J. If. Jli.c.M- /?/V. 7 . .SWYr 125 At one time the Di-ci- 
plinarians h.'id so much expectation of carrying out Uit-ir 
plans as openly to cxi»ress their conviciioii that Parker 
would he the last archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. One who enforces dLsdjdine (in an army, 
school, family, etc.). 

163J7 Fui.i J- u Holy ITar iv. xii. (1O47) I’*’*”!? *'1 siricl 

Disciplinarian, would punish their vitions manners. X705 
Heamne Collect. 7 Dec., He w.as like to prove a good Dis- 
ciplinarian. X74a FiKi.niNO f, Andreevs m. v, |iei::uise one 
man scourges twenty or thirty hoys more in a inoriiifig Ih.in 
another, is he therefore a better diM.iplin.arian? >835 
Ai.lson Hist. Europe. (1854) IV. x.vii. 2 j A severe . . disci- 
])lin,ariaii . . he y* t seemed the atteetions of . . his . . in' tt. 
188a Tl. M. t.'ROKi’K Proper Pride I. ii. j 3 A strict disci- 
plinarian, and a naisl excellent teacher. 

3 . An upholder or advocate of .‘•trict discipline. 

1746 Wi:.sLl-v Print. Methodist 32 Nor diil the slrich-sl 

Disciplinarian scruple .siiATi-ring inc to exercise those l(owrt.s 
wherever I came. 1859 Liberty \. 29 A desptnisiii of 
society over the individual, surp;issing anything c«inteiii- 
platcdiii the political ideal of the most rigid disciplinarian 
among the ancient philosophers. 

Hence DlBcipUna'riaulsni, the jiriucijrles and 
practice of a disciplin.'irian. 

187a SyI). Mostvn Perplexity II. iii. 56 'J'he house was 
full of the .suggestions of disciplinarinnism. 

Di'aoipiinarilyp adv. rare. [f. next 4 -LY i!.] 
Tn the way of discipline. 

1706 A. .SniELiis Inquiry Ch. Communion (i747^_ No 
church would censure disdplinarily all guilty of epidcmick 
backslidings. 

Disciplinary (di'Biplinari), <z. {sb.\ [ad. mcd. 
L. discip/tndri-uSf f. disciplina Dlsctpline: see 
-AUY 1. Cf. It. disciplinarh (159S J' lorio) and F. 
disciplinaire (1611 Cotgr.).] 

1 . Relating to ecclesiastical discipline, f b. spec. 
in ir)-i7ih c.^Discipunaiuan a. i. 

*593 Abp. Bancroft Sum. Discipline xviii. 198 ()( ilie 


disagreement about the new disciplinaric Deacons, /bid, 
xix. 996 Amongesl the Disciplinary brotlnnhoode. 1640 
K. Baim.ik Canterb. Self Convict. 89 This to him., is 
doctrinall Puritnnisme, much wor.se than disciplinary, x^x 
'r. I'hnvAKUS Reasons agst. Indtpend. Ep. Deil. a 'The 
chiffi: question is al'uiit ilie .. discipline of the Church, and 
our Cuntruversite may fitly be tear mcd the Di^Liiphnary 
Conti oversic.^ X70* C. Matiikr Alagu, Chr. 1. v. f i8.«;3) I. 
75 \ few disciplinary points which uie confessed inuiflercnt 
l>y the grcatc.st /ealols for them. 1719 J« T. PiiiLiprs tr. 

I 34 Confer, 3.J9 There is no di.scii»linary liistirution obsen’ed 
i uuiotig the.se Christi.'ins. 

j 2 . Of, jiertaining to, or of the nature of di.seipliiie ; 

! ]n'oinot ing d iscipline or orderly observance of rules. 
..‘ 59 * i.oKio, Diseiplinario, tlisciplinarie, ptrrtaining to 
discipline or cOrrecliDU. a 1619 Donnk Iliftthu-aTov (1644) 
'/; A man which undertook an austere and disciplinary 
taming of his body, by fasts or correctinns. x8s5 t'«'i 
A/dsRf/l. (1848) 1. 303 Tljiil walihfnl and disciplinary love 
and loving-kindness, which .. Clirist himself hail enjoined. 
X865 Sat. Rex'. 2 .Sipt. 208 2 'I’he inicrnni disciplinary 
leculations of the celebrated seminary of Bonn savour a little 
of Larbarisni. 1866 Laio 't imes’ Re/. Llll. 065,1 AH thc.se 
restrictions arc merely iti.scipliiiary, and do not alTect the 
teiiaucy. 

b. Ofa]icrson: Given to enforcing discipline, 
/iifei Bacon Lett, to E,trl rf /'sse.nT.), It may make 
you in your commuiidments rathor to be graciou.s tlum 
disciplinary. 

3. I’erlaiiiing to the acqiiircincnt of Ic.-irning or 
mental training. 

1644 Milton Edne. Wks. 1738 I. 139 The Studies wherin 
our noble and our gentle Youth ought to bestow their lime 
in a disciplin.'iry way from twelve to one .and twenty. 1864 
Bowkn Logic li. 39 Kneumbered it with a mass of liisci- 
piiiiary precepi.s.^ 1869 J. Maim'inkai' Ess. II. 27 .An excel* 
lent disciplinary instrument for the fonnaiiuii of characler. 

+ 4 . .Acquired by learning. Obs. rare. 
i<^7 'rKAi'i* Comm, Phil. iii. 10 A nntnrall m.an may have 
a disciplinary knowledge of Christ, that is, by hear say, as 
a blinife in.'iii hath of colours, not an intuitive. 1658 B.v\ ikii 
Saving I'aith vi. 36 'IViiiporaiy l>eliever.s in.ay have more 
then this met'i l>i.sciplinary kni>w|edii:e. Ibid. 37 Tie sjiith 
that one sort of knowledge i.s Di.scipliri.*iry . .and the other is 
Intuitive. 

'I'B. jA -J)i.s(’1J'Lin.\bian j/a i. Obs. rare. 

1^5-7 Kookks 3<) Art, 11607) 271 Such ndversaiies in oiii 
time he the .. Discqiliimrii-.s iii.siially termed i'nril.ins). 

t Di'SCiplinatOi V. Ob.x. [f. L. diseipihmt- 
Pill, stem of distip/imirc to Discipline ] trans. 
'To subject to instruction or disci jiliue ; to discii>liiie. 

J Icncc Di'scipliuated //>/. a., -atiug vbt. sb. 

11x586 Su«N);v Wanstead Play Arcadia, etc. (1613) 5,71 
A I'ed.’igogne.onc not a little versed in the ili.seiphiiaiiiig of 
the iuneiitnil frie. <i i6a4 Bi-. M. Smith Serm, ( 1632) i'25 She 
is faine to teach them, and disciplinnte. iheiii. X633 Ami s 
. tgst. t'erem. ii. 203 As if tho.se. of our discipliiiiiting were 
s>> conreyted. X647 Wai<i» .Simple Cob. 43, I have., seen 
. . such T‘pidemii:all and Kihall formality in other dis. 
ciplinaled t lmn he.s. 

t Disciplina'tion. Obs. rare- ', [.-id. mod. 

I.. disiipriNdlioii-cut, n. of action frcim disciplimh e : 
sec proc.l Sulijcction to disciiiUnc. 

1673 F. kimcMAN I'nlncky CBi- en 2K0 'J'hesc w'cre they 
that h:id passed uiidi'.r his Disciplination. 

Di;scipliua:tive, a. rare. [f. L. p[)I. stem 
disciplinal-'. st 0 -ativk.] «iu‘xt. 

i79z'r. Taylor Comm, Prodns 1 . 82 l.iisciplinative science. 
*855 S.MKUi.EY Dm /<// .SV/V wci' 8 The good they contain is 
not diseiplinath'e Imt mystie. 

DiSCiplinatOry (di*si])lini^ht(Vi, -plai-natari \ a. 
[ad. mcd. J.,. disciplinatori-its .J)ii Cange) : see 
picc. and -ouv.] 'lending to promote discipline. 

1851 1 . 'Taycok Wesley (1852) 255 His abhorrence of 
laxities .. led him to adopt a c:oriipiii;atc-i| disciplirjalory 
sj'slem. X853 \ NCH Self’lmproxt. iii, Oj There are . . I Je- 
nieiitary niid I lisciplin.’itory hooks'. 186^ ..S/n ta/or J.m. ' 
1 02 2 Education is not merely diwiplinatory nor uscfnl, Imt 
should (:<nnhlne liolli olijerts. 

Discipline (di'.siplin), sb. Also 4 dici-, 4 6 
difici-, diocy-, 4-7 dis«i-, dy.s«y-, dy«Ni-, 5 
dyscy-, -plino, -plyno. [a. F. discipline (OF. 
also dcce-y dcse-. dcsee-y iitli e. in natz.-Darrn.), 
ad. I., disciplina inslriiction of di.sciples, tuition, 
lor discipnlnia. f. disiipulus ptq'il, Dlsoiple. 

J'it5 iiii.ilofiii ally, dis\ipiiut\ :i‘. perlainitig to the dist:i)ile 
or .vcholar, is amiihciical to dodrine. the property of the 
doctor or teacher; hence, in the liisttiry of the words, doc- 
trine i.s more LonciMin d with abstract lh»;ory, .Tml diseipline 
with piactice or exorcise.] 

'|- 1. Instructiun imparled to disciples or scholars ; 
leaching; learning; etlueat ion, schooling. Obs. 

1381 Wv< i.iK /Vir/'. lii. 4 I'hon shalt findc grace, arul good 
discipline ti;i:hingj befor Ciod and men. CX510 Bar- 

clay .Mirr. (id. Alanners 11370) F vj, If iliou haue in gitke 
had all thy discqdine, To dispute in Intin what needeth 
thee to seeke. 1548 Hall (' 4 ;vw., AVA/c ?'23 b, He 
firstc holpc his awnc young scholcrs, to atteiii to discipline, 
and for them he founded a solcin|'>ne schoole at Eton. x6o6 
Shak-s. Tr. ifr Cr. 11, iii. 31 llcuucn blesse Ihc-e from n 
Tutor, and Discipline conic not neerc Hive ! 1615 Sttnns 
Anna/s (iC^i) 307/2 Apt to all ofTices of wurlhincsse. If in 
his rhild-liood fiec had not Wtinted discipline. 

b. A particular course of instruction to dis- 
ciples. 

Diseipline of the Secret (a translation of modem T.. disci- 
plina ariAni, used hy Tcnt/el and Schelstrale *683-5 );.t 
term of poxl- Reformation cotitrovorsy, applied to modes of 
procedure held to have been observed in the early (. hun h 
III gradually teaching the inysteiies of the Chrisiiaii faith to 
neophytes, and in coricealitig them from the iiniiiitinlcd. 
1610-55 1 , JoNbS Stonc./leng (ij 9 S (J They coinnitiiiicated 
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nothing, but to those of their own Society, taking special 
Order. . linrir Discipline miftht not In; divulged. 1833 Hock 
J/ii'rmxiit I 8 } 'Ine Discipline of the Secret. 1885 
Catholic l^ict. {?(56 Disapihie vf the Seen - 1 ..a convenient 
name for the custom which prevailed in the early Church 
of concealing from heathen and catechumens the mure 
sacred and mysterious doctrines and rites of. . religion. 

2 . A branch of instrnction or education; a dc> 
j)artment of learning or knowlcd^^e ; a science or 
art in its educational aspect, arch, 

t 1386 CnAiu:eit Can. Vcom. I'roL Ijf T. 700 .^ssaye in 
myn absence 'rhis disciplync and this crafty science. 1300 - 
ao Dunoar Ppt’Ms Ixv, 4 To speik of science, craft, or 
sapience .. Off cuerie stiuly, lair, or discipline. 13^9 Chivi-.R- 
iiAi-E, etc. Eraspn. Par. E^h. 11 . a lleing singulnrely 
learned in huinayne disciuhnes, ye baue c.\ctdled other 
suites of men ciier vnio inis day. 1597 ISluRi-ky IntroJ. 
Mux. 1S4 Yet tearmeth he musick a perfect knowledge of 
al sciences .and disciidincs. CoKK Lt>f;iik 11657) a 

Objec tive disciplines he . . princitially four, z 'i'hcolngle. 
a Jurisprudence. 3 Medicine. 4 rluloRoohy. 1685 Uoyh-. 
Etuf. i\otii)n Nat. 375 .Acquainted witn I’hy.sicO'Matlie- 
in.aticul Disciplines, such as Ojiticks, A>tronoiiiy, Hydru- 
staticks^ and^ Mcchunicks. 1741 Miurn.i'.ToN Ciicro I. vi. 
454 Skill'd in all the Tuscan discipline of inierprcting 
portentous events. Kmf.kson I.Cii. New Euji'. Eejt'. 

\yks. (Bohn; I. 266 The ctilture of the mind in those dis- 
ciplines to which we give the name of education. 1864 
lluKTuN Scot A hr. Il.i. 48 Profes.^ors of .'u ls and disciplines 
at Paris. i8;|)8 Bkll Cr^enhaurx Comp. Anat. 1 The de- 
pai tmcnt of Science winch has organic nature for its in- 
vestigations, bi'c.aks up into two great divisions, Unlany 
and Zoology . . 'I'hc two disciplines together form the 
science of living nature. 

3 . Instructiun haviti^f for its aim to form tlic 
pupil to proper conduct and action ; the tr.iinin{r 
of scholars or subordinates to jjropcr an<l orderly 
action by instructing and exercising them in the 
same; mental anti moral training; also used Jit*. 
of the training effect of experience, adversity, etc. 

1434 Misvn Utoulin^ 0/ Life \ i? (Jwhut is disoiplyne bot 
settyng of maners or correct y nge . he disticilyne wc ar 
laght rightwysnes, of ill correctyd. 1607 Bacon 
Marria^ie \ ' Sht Me /.. (Arb.) wbS Certainely wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity. 1697 Dkvdkn 
Cir^. Ctcorg. in. 323 The pamper'd Colt will Discipline 
disdain. J7t3 .Stkei.b Englishman No. 7. 46 Clowns under 
the Discipline of the Dancing-^^:lste^. 1736 Ihrri.Kic Anal, 
i. V. Wks. 1874 I. 85 'I’hc present life was intendal to he 
a .slate of discipline for a future one. 1741 Midiu.kion 
Cicero 1 . \ i. 461 Caelius. .was a young Gentleman, .trained 
under the discipline of Cicero himself. 1849 MAt'An.AV 
ffht. Eng. IL 240 A mind on which .ill the discipline of 
experience and adversity had been exhausted in vain. 1857 
Kuskin IW. Rcon. A H i, (i 863 ) 23 The notion of Discipline 
and Interference lies at the root of all human progress or 
p..iwer. i86fl Sir li. Rkodik Psychol. Inq. II. v. 177 No part 
of early education is more important than the discipline of 
the im:igin.itton.^ 189a Wkstcoit Cospd of Life 270 Every 
sorrow and iiain is an olemcnt of discipline. 

b. Spec, Training in the practice of .irm-s and 
military evolutionst ; drill. Formerly, more witlely ; 
Trainin^^ or .skill in military affairs generally; 
military skill and e.xperience ; the art of war. (Cf. 
sense 2.) 

1489 Caxton Pay its of A. 1. i. 3 Rules, lechyngs and 
dyscyplyne of anries. 1555 Iyokn Peent/es 21 A man not 
igiKjrmit in the di:9ciplyiu: of warre. 160a Waknkh .d//’. 
Ef/g. ix.^ xlvi, u6i 2i 210 MartialisiN in Dist.iplinc and onler- 
ine their war, z6ii9 l^* iiAHKis I’nmal's Iron Age 41 
School of war .. where all the Marli.iM .Spirits resorted, to 
learn Discipline, and to put it in practice. 1775 R. II. 1, 1:1-: 
in Sparks Corr. Auur. ki’ 7 i. (1853) 1 . 52 Witnout disi ipline 
armies are fit only for tin*, contempt and slaughter nf their 
enemies. 1776 <MinioN Peel, .y /•’. I. 2^7 it w.is the rigid 
idtcntiori of Aurclian, even to the niiiuilest artiidcs of dis- 
cipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on his 
arms. 

t c. A course of training. Oh. 

*577 F. Gooof. Ifcreshach's Hnsb, iti. (ifiSG) 153 'rin; 
knowledge of keeping cattcll hath a di.scipliiic, wlieri;in 
a man must from his very Childhood be brought up. 1661 
Ey'KLYN Kat. I tort. ^1729) iS 3 liy such an Oeconomy and 
Discipline, IIS onr Industrious G.ardincr may himself he 
co.'itinualy iiupri*ving. 1683 IJrtt. Sfec, 411 'f’o those . . who 
. .underwent the Severities of a long and tcdiou.s Discipline. 

4 . The orderly conduct and action which result 
from training; a trained condition. 

, *509 FisiikK Pun. Serw. C'tesx. Ki(hinnndVl\is. (1876) 2i)o 
The comparyson of them two may he made . . In nobleness 
of Persone, in discypjyne of theyr bodyes. 1551 T. \V’ir..so.N 
Logihe 15 b, I’he uolliticall lawc doeth cause an out- 

ward discipline to be observed, even of the wicked. x6ii 
l.hbt.E 'I ransl. Pr,f. r .Seeking to reduce their Countrey- 
men to go(ul order and discipline. 17x8 Nkwton Chronol. 
Amentied iv. 312 He ..reduced the irregular and iindis- 
ciplined forces of the Modes into discipline and order. 
1781 Gihb«»v Ptxl. ly /'*. HI. liii. 287 'J'he discipline of a 
soldier is formed by exercise either than by study. 18x7 
PoLLuK Course T. iv, Sound-headed men, Of proper dis* 
cipliiie and excellent mind. 

6 . The onicr maintained and observed among 
or other persons under control or com- 
mand, such ns soldiers, sailors, the inmates of a 
religious house, a prison, etc. 

[t- lASo ir. Pe I mitatione 1. xxv, Fervent fodevoute hrekren 
^ wel rnauered & under discipline.] 1667 Plci YsArtn^ I Apr. 
(Whentlcy, iS{,r„ VI. 249) (Sir]\V.Covcntryiswhollyrc.solvcd 
to bring him to punishment ; for, ‘ bear with this , .says he, 
and no discipline shall ever exfiectcd.' 1697 Dryokm 
Vtrg. Ceorg ^>9 Ld crrKiked Steel invade The lawless 
Troopswlnch disi’inlniediclaim. 1813 Wki.i.incton inGurw. 

X. 539 I he fact is, that, if discipline means obedience 
to orders, us well military instruction, wc have but little 


of it in the army. z8a7-3B Hare Guessf.f Ser. 11. (1873) 
404 Discipline .. kIiouIJ exercise its influence witliout 
appearing to do so. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, If 
1 do not punish him, 1 .allow a fl.agrant and open violation 
of discipline to pas.s uncensurtxl. 1849 MAirAULAV Hist, 
Eng. I. 424 The discipline of work.shop.s, of schools, of 
pro ate families . . was infinitely harsher. z8^ Times 9 Mar. 
16/1, I recently heard a learned limb of the law . . confound 
prison punishment with prison discipline, forgetting that 
the former is merely a means of cnfoiring the latter. 

b. A sy.stem or method for the maintenance of 
order ; a sptem of rules for conduct. 

1659 H. Harris Parir'afs Inm Age 40 I'hc Mutiners 
govortied themselves in form of a Kepublick, observing 
a most e.\art di:^'ipline. 17x6 Siitr.voftKK Voy. round World 
(1757) 227 Having regulated themselves according to the 
discipline of jatiiaica. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889' 1 . 47 
The inmates .. were submitted to an almost monastic dis- 
cijiliiii'. 

6. EccUs. The system or inetboil by which onicr 
is maintaineil in a church, and control exercised 
over the coruluct of il.s members; the procedure 
whereby this is carried out ; the exercise of the 
power of censure, admonition, excommunication, 
or other penal measures, by a Christian Church. 

*549 Comm. Prayer^ ComininatioHy In the priiuitive 
church there wa.H a godly di<icipline, th.'it, at the beginning 
, (jf Lent, lurh person.*! as were iK>turious .sinners were put l<i 
I open penanre. 1561 T. Norion ta/7y«’f /i«r/. (1578' iv. 
xii. 2 'Die first foundation of discipline i.s, that priuate 
monitions should hatie place. x%7^U. Marhrat's Afocalifs 
j 8 Our iiivcting vpon that day rather than vpon any other, 
is onely for orders sake, and for a certeiiic discipline in the 
(’hiirche. z6xi First Took oj Discipline (1721) ix. i. 5O8 
The order of Kcclesia-Stical Discipline, w’hich sianrls in re- 
proving and correcting of the Fault s w'hich the Civill Swonl 
either doth neglect, or may not punish. 1858-60 Gardner 
Faiths World I. 470/1 The ancient discipline of the church, 
while it excluded uffenderK from spint11.1I privileges, left all 
their n.itur.il or civil rights unaffected. 

b. I Icncc, generally, the system by which the 
practice of a church, as distinguished from its 
doctrine, is rcgul.ited. spec.^ in Eng. Ch. 

Tlic ecclesiastical polity of the Puritan or I'rcsby- 
teriaii party (thence styled Discri'LiNAUiANa) in 
the 1 6th .and 17th c. 

Hooks 0/ Discipline : the name of two documents^ adopted 
in 1561 .ind 1581 respci'tivcly, cun.stituting the original st.in- 
dards of the polity and government of the Refonned Church 
of Scotland, and also dealing with schools, universitic.s, and 
other matters. 

«574 [W., TKAvyR.s (///A*) Kcricsiasticie Disciplinic et 
Anglican.i: Ecclcsia: ah ilia aherniiionis. .explicatio.) — ' 1 '. 
Caki whiokt (tnui.sl. of prcc.] {titio) A full and idain Decla- 
ration of Ecclesiastical Discipline owt of the Word off God, 
and of the declining of the Churche of Enghind from the 
same. 1588 W. I'ravkrs (/iV/c) A Defence of the eedest* 
astlcal ili.scipUne orU.iyned of God to be used in his Church, 
jigaynst a reply of Maister Bridges. 15M Am*. BANCHoiirr 
I///A') A Surv.iy of the Pretended Holy Discipline, /hid. 
V. 70 {heading) The pretended Anliquitic of the Con.ristorian 
Discipline. IIookkr Ecrl. roi. (1888) I, 126 The 

wonderful zeal and ferv’our wherewith yo have withstood 
the received order of this Church..to join ..for the further- 
ance of that which ye term the I.ortfs Discipline. Ibid. 

\ ^7 r.el it be lawful (or me to rip up to the very bottom how 
and by whom your DLscipline was planted, /hid, 138 'J'hat 
which Calvin did for establishment of his discipline, seeiiielh 
more commendable than that which he taught for the 
countenancing of it when established. z6io B. Jonson 
A Ich. HI. i, 'I'his beat of bis may turn into a zeal, And stand 
up for the beauteous di‘.cipUnc Against tlie menstriious 
cloth and rag of Rome. 16^ Ch.as. I, Eoy. Protestations 4 
New doctrines and discipline.s. 1643 Milton 'I’lie 

Doctrine and Discipline of J.)ivorcc restored .. from the 
Bondage of Canon Law. 161^ W. Huiujaku / j/" 
I'copie Wee in New England that profess the doctrine 
of Calvin, yel practise the discipline of lb»-in called Inde- 
pendaiit, or Congregational Churches. 1791 Bl'kku Let. to 
.Sir //. Lattgris/ie Wks. 1842 I. 547 'Three religions . . each 
of which has its confession of faith and its settled discipline. 

; 1874 (iKKKN Short Hist. viii. § 5. The Presbyterian 
i oig.ani/:ilion remained untouched in doctrine or discipline. 

I 1885 Catholic Piet. 265 DMi.'4ny, discipline in its ccclesi- 
I astical sense signifies the laws which bind the subjects of 
I ihet.'hurch in their conrliict, as distinct from dogmas or 
i ai tirdcs of faith, which affect their belief. 

r;z566 Knox Hist. Ref. Scot. (1848) IT. iSi (anno 1561) 
'I’he PiT.acheris vehcnicntlie cxhorterl us to cstablische The 
/hike cf Piscipiiney by ane Act anrl publict Law. x6xi 
Cm.olhwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 50 At the .same conven- 
tioun I1561I1 the Bookc of Disci)>]inc was subscribed by a 
great part of the nobilitic. /hid. 51 To establishc a more 
perfyte illscipline, which wras done twentit yeercs after., 
as wc sail see in the Second Booke of Di.sciplinc. i6ax 
(riV/c, ist printed ed.) 'I’he First and Secomi Booke of 
Disrrinline, together with some Acts of tlie Generali As- 
.semblie.s.^ z 8 fo 1 . Lee Hist. Ch. Scot. 1 . 151 'I’he first bead 
of the original Book of Discipline treats of Doctrine . . The 
second head relates to Sacraments. .'I'he fourth head rebated 
to Mini.sters .and their lawful election. 

7 . Correction; chastisement; punishment inflicted 
by way of correction and traininjr ; in religious use, 
the mortification of the flesh by penance ; also, in 
more general sense, a beating or other infliction 
(humorously) assumed to be salutary to the re- 
cipient. (In its monastic use, the earliest English 
sense.) 

a XXX5 Ancr. R. 138 Auh ancre schal . . temien ful wel hire 
fleschs.. mid heuie .swinke, mid herde disciplines, z^ 
Ayenh. 236 Hit be-hoiick Jiet uless locate and wesse be dis- 
silllines and be hardnesses, z^ Wvclif PrenK iii. 1 x The 
discipline of the Lord, my sone, nc caste thou awey. S48X 
blonkof EiH'sham^RxXi^ 22 Allc that were there wyth grete 
contriciun of hertc tokc discyplytiys of rodUys. 15^ Fisher 


Fun. Serm. C*tess Ruhmomi Wks. (1876) 293 The blessyd 
Martha is praysed in cliastysyiige her Body by cry.4ten 
dyscyplyne. z6xo .Shelton Quur. iv. xxv. 11 . ay? They did 
institute Rogation.s, Procession-s, and Di.sciplinc5 throughout 
all that Country. x686 J . Sergeant Hist, monast. Convent. 
34 If any be found unchasi, she receives three Diiiciplines 
or ScourgHig.s. ^*700 Willock Popp. 36 With a rope's- 
end . . he continued this discipline till he rendered me in- 
capable of moving. t8xi .Sporting Afag. XXXVIl. 133 
[.She] c.ame in for her share of the discipline which her hus- 
band was undergoing. x888BERNARijy''/'. World to Cloister 
V. 113 The corporal austerities which are known as ‘the 
discipline'. 

b. tninsf. Hence applied to the in.stniiricnt of 
chastisement : A whip or scourge ; esp, one used 
for religious penance. 

i6xx Teacham Compl. Gent. 120 By Chastity standcih 
Pennance having driven away with her discipline Winged 
Love. 1630 WAnswoKTH /^itgr. iii. 20 Approaching his lied 
.side with two good disciplii)e.s in their hand.s, the ends of 
some stuckc with wyery pritkes, they did . . raze his skinne. 
Z707 J. SrKVKN.s ^uervda's Com. Wks. (17419) R ij, 'I’hc 
\V’ liipslers , . laid aside their Discipline.s. z8a5 Scorr Talissn, 
iv, On the floor lay a discipline, or penitential scourge. 1848 
J. IT. Nkwman Loss 6 * Gain iii. x. 376 In the cell .. bangs 
an iion discipline or scourge, studded with nails. 

t 8. 'rrcatmeiit for some special purpo.se, c.g. 
medical regimen. Ohs. rare. 

*754 Montagu in FourC. Eng. I.ett. 280 He lias 

hccu under di.scipline for his eyes, but his spirits and vivacity 
are not abated. 

9. attrib. as in disciplino-mastor, a master in a 
school employed not to leach, but to keep order 
among the pupils. 

X89X Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 A discipline m.a‘.tcT, who 
was running with the hounds, plungcil in to catch the 
‘hares *. *895 Daily Nesos 3 Apr. 8 rs Deceased wa.s em- 

ployed a.s discipline master, .at. .the Police Ota>lian.Tgc. 
Di* 8 Cipli] 16 » V. fa. V\ discipliner (12th c. in 
llatz.-Darm.) or med.L. disciplinarei f. .L. disci- 
plina Discipline j/v.] 

1 . trans. To subject to discipline ; in earlier use, 
to instruct, educate, train; in later use, more espe- 
cially, to train to habits of onler and subordination ; 
to bring under control. 

Z38X (see Discii-lineo below], reiTENIIAM Eng. 

Pocslc I. xii. (.‘\rh.) 44 With vs Christians, who he better 
disciplined, and do acknowledge but one ( '>ud. Z638 Baker 
tr. lUilzac^s Lelt. 11. (1634) 97 When some Discipline them- 
sclvr.s, others run to debauche.s of all kindc.s. Hinoe 

J. Bruen Ep. to Rdr., 1 would send sm :h to he disciplined 
by F.rasnius. 2695 Hlackmokb /V. Arth. 1. 591, I loriu’d 
and disciplin’d their untaught ILate. zyzi Aoix.son Sped. 
No. xGo r 4 (Jreal natur.Tl (Jenius's that were never illsci- 
plincd and broken by Rules of Art.^ 1705 Soutiiev Joan 
of Arc IX. 145 Heaven by .sorrow disciplines The froward 
heart. 1871 R. W. Dai.k Ten CotnmandM. viii. ao6 The 
whole urgnni.s.Ttion of the world is intended to discipline 
our moral nature. x888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. x. 
242 He had been disciplined in the scitool of adversity. 

b. spec. To train in military exercises and prompt 
action in obctlience to command ; to drill. 

Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 7 Wanes well conducted 
and disripUned. z6o6 Shakk. Tr. .V Cr. 11. iii. 255 He that dia- 
cipliti'd thy ariiies to fight. Z69X Lc’ttklll BrifRel. \ 1 857) 
11 . 629 Orders were come from England, .to discipline the 
militia. 17^ Anecd. W, Pitt I. v. 138 A farmer . . may be 
a good soldier if you t.akc care to have him properly ilis- 
diiHiied. 2855 Macaulay Hid. Eng. IV. 79 He nddrc.sscd 
liiiiiself vigorously to the ticsk of disi'ipliniiig these strange 
soldiers. z86z I'foen. .SYar 4 Oct., The We.slern men t.akc 
longer to discipline into soldiers than the citizens of New 
Engbind. 

0. 'J'o subject to ecclesiastical discipline ; * to 
execute the Itiws of the church on offenders, with a 
view to bring them to repentance and reformation 
of life* (Webster). 

x8x8 in Wkhster, [2870 cf. Di.scirLiNAULK 3. ] z8 . . 1 1 . W. 
Beechkh JUytmuth Pulpit .Ser. vi. II. T34 (Funk & Wagii.) 
He whose orthodoxy inspires bitterness should be disciplined. 
2 . To inflict penitential discipline upon ; to scourge 
or flog by way of penance or mortification of the 
flesh ; hence, by extension, to chastise, thr.ash, 
punish. 

r lyso Peket 2384 Of Ech Monek of the hous : he let him 
discipline, With a ^urd. Zj^ Monk 0/ Eveshatn (Arb.) 3 1 
V made a signe to hym, to dlscypline me in lyke wy.so agcync 
ns he dyd afore. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. a 32 h/i He cnas- 
ty.scil hi.s t>ody by abstynence of mete & nrynkc & . . dys- 
cyplyned it .. with ch.ayncs of yron right ofte wyth his 
owne handes. 1607 .Shaks. Cor. 11. 1 . 139 Ha's he disciplin’d 
AuflftdiiLs .soundly? z647N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixix, 
(1739) t8x First he wa.s disciplin’d with rods three times. 
2740 Gray I.et. Poem.s (1775^ 83 Half a dozen wretched 
creatures, .aro in a side-cnapci disciplining themselves with 
.scourges full of iron prickle.s. 2786 tr. Beckfords Vathek 
(i 863 ) 103 Having well disciplined their a.s.ses with nettles 
behind. *86js;r._F. Knox tr. Life of Henrv Susa 65 He 
used to.. go into the choir in front of Che Ble.Hscd Sacra- 
ment and there discipline him.sclf. 

t b. in/r, (for reji,) 'I'o chastise oneself. Ohs. 
a 2300 E. K. P, (1BO2) 154 Wi)> scint bcnelis scurge lome 
3c discipliuek. 

+ 3 . iratts. To deal with or treat of in an orderly 
manner. Oh, rare. 

1658 Evelyn P'r, Gard. (t675) Your fruit, your herbs, 
and your pulses arc discipliird in the two former treatises. 

Hence Di'Moipliued ppU a * ; Di'seiplining vhL 
sh. and a, 

i3lki WYCLiF Jos, iii. 23 Who is wijsc, and disciplined 
[2388 tau^tj among 3 uuT C1400 7 '(tv/././w(U.) After a good 
disciplining with a yerde, they kept right well doctrine of 
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their schole. 1641 Milton Ch. Gerj>i. i. (1851) 99 They are 
left to their own disciplininp; at home. 1645 Evelyn Msm. 
(1857) 1. 191 Amongst other thingn, they shew St. Catharine's 
diMCi|}lining cell. 1668 Parvs l)iafy ao Dec., How the 
^niards are the best disciplined foot in the world. 1669 
woouiiBAD Sf. Teresa if. xxvi. i6t Her penances, and dis* 
ciplinings were numerous. 1781 Gibbon DecL ^ 1 1 1. >65 
Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a dis- 
ciplined army. t86a H. Spencbr First Print, ir. iv. § 53 
(1^0 173 A developed and disciplined intelligence. 

lX*8oipli]ier. [f. Discipuns sb. or v. + -eb i.] 
One who disciplines or subjects to discipline ; an 
adherent of a system of discipline. 

16x1 SrEED Hist, Gt, Brit. tx. xv. (16331 784 The King 
incensed against these discontented di^ipliners. 1644 
Milton W ret/. (Arb.) 43 Had an Angel bin his disciplinur. 
i6s8 Duchess of Newcastle (1886) 280 Two of niy 
three brothers were excellent soldiers, and martial disiti- 
pliners. mi Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Dslnny's Life 
Corr, 312 1 nc gout or rheumatism you have never pro- 
voked— it would be hard indeed if you should suffer by those 
severe discinliners. 1^ ig/A Cent. Aug. 251 Any monk 
lyin^ abed later than lour without excuse was sent to the 
disemliner for birching. 

Disolplinc[, vbl. sb. and ppi. a. : see Disciple v. 
t Di'SCiplinise, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Discipline 
jrA + -izE.] irans. To brin}' under discipline; spec, 
imdcr the Presbyterian ecclesiastical discipline. 

1659 Oauden Tears 0/ Ch. 609 These were to do the 
Journey-work of Presbytery, .undertaking to Directorize, 
to Unliturgize, to Catechize, and to Disciplinizc their 
Brethren. 

tBiflcipliza'tion. - Disdpling\ see Disciple t*. 
x657'83 Evelyn Ilht.Rdi^. (1850) II. 55 'llie unprofit- 
ableness and weakness of the former disciplization. 

Discipulaj* (disi pi/Hli), a. [f. L. disdpul-us 
DiticiPLfi -h -arI.J Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a disciple. 

x8m Sat, Reif. 13 Aug. 198/1 Mr. Mansel’a . . discipular 
spirit mark.s him out to carry onward the new Scottish 
Philosophy. x86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 18 1 Ity 
S'ankara and by all his discipular successors. 1873 Moklkv 
Rousseau II. xl 03 Hi.s discipular patience when nis master 
told him that his verses were poor. | 

Disoi'pnlate. rare. [f. as prec. -f- -ate *.] 
The state of a disciple ; disciplcsliip, pupilage. 

1842 Tait's Mag. IX.. 681 During the period of his disci- 
piilate. 

Di8ci*pulize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
lra»s. “Disciple w. 2. 

1863 Kitto'sCycl. Hihl. A//.(ed. 3) 1. 293/3 When wc come 
to ask, what is implied in disciplesbip ? in what relation 
does baptism stand to the discipulising of nations ? 

XHzoizsion (disiTon). Also 7 discition, 
diacision. [ad. alscission-em^ n. of action f. 
discindiHre to cleave, cut asunder; see DisciNfi. 
But the 17th c. diseision appears to come 

from L, dis- and csederet •ctderc to cut, ppl. stem 
-CIS - : see Di.soide, and cf. excistou^ indsion.'] A 
cleaving, rending, or cutting asunder ; now only in 
Surg^. ; All incision into a tumour or cataract ; see 
Decision 4. 

1847 If* l^loRE Sonr of Soul 11. iii. iii. xlviii, 80 gentle 
Venus , . Casts ope lliat azur curtain by a swift discission. 
x66i G. Kusr Otigen in Phtvuix I. 17 As painful as tlie 
violent discision oif very Life would be coulu it be forcibly 
torn in pieces. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Ciwr/it. xvii. 59*1 
You must slant your Knife and ende.'ivour discision w'ith an 
obliij[ue Hand. 1883 .S>^/. .SW, Lex.^ Discission, a cutting 
into ; e.specially an incision into or laceration of the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for the removal of cataract. 

Discition, obs. form of Decihion. 

1633 Pryknk^ Histrio-Mastix ii. iy. 93 (R.) Declining 
their owne particular discitions to avoid all partiality. 

DiSOlainai (diskb'^ m), v. [a. AF. des‘, dis- 
darner (accented stem desdaime), f. des-, Drs- 4 
+ darner to Claim; in mcd.(Anglo)L. disdamQre!\ 

L intr. Law. To renounce, relinquish, or re]>u- 
diate a legal claim ; to make a formal disclaimer. 
Const, f in the thing disclaimed, f out of or from 
the claim of the other party. 

Originally said in reference to the renunciation of the 
claim of feudal lordship or tenancy by the lonl or tenant 
respectively. 

[X30S Year-books F.dw. I an. 30-31. 8^ (Go«Iefroy) Si le 
tenaunt portat sun bref * de homagio rcciuiciido ' seriez vus 
rescuz a cle.sc]amer en sun homage. 1304 ikd. 119 Eii pice qc 
chiet par voye do destresse le tenaunt poet dcsclamer. 1409 
Act 9 Hess. I Y, c. 4 Onlines est et establies que nul home 
larron n'autre felon eri Gales ouvertement conus no soit 
soeffert par disclaimer hon del sei^iiourie ou la fcloiiie fust 
faict et qe ticlx manere de disdaiine .soit clc tout oustc.s. 
\Pultods transl. It is ordained and st.'iblished, that no 
Thiefe nor Felon in Wales, openly kiiowne, be suffered to 
dlsclaime out of the Scigniorie where the felony was done, 
and that such maner of disclaiming be vttcrly pul out.] 
la X48X Littleton Tenures (ed. Hotiard) 145 Si I'scignior 

3 ue c.st vouchc ne avoit resccivi 5 pas homage del tenant ne 
'a.scun de ses auncesters, Ic seignior (s"l voit) poit dis- 
clamer en le seigniory, et issint ouste le tenant de son 
garranty .1 1574 tr. Littletods Tenures 32 a, The lorde . . 
may disclaiiiie in the lordship, and so put his tenaunte 
of his warranty. 1597 Skenk De Verb, Sign. t8.v. Dis- 
clasnation) Diselamate is to disdaiine, disavow or deny, 
as to deny an vther to be his superiour; as quhen the 
superiour affirmis the landcs to ne haldcn orhim, and 
the vassail denies the samin. idaB Coke Ou Litt. 102 a, 
The lord may disclaime . . which signifieth utterly to re- 
nounce the ceignory. 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. F.nr. 1. 
Ixii. (1739) xas if the I^rd Tail, he loses his Tenure, and the 
Tenant might thenceforth dUdaim, and hold over for ever. 
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•<SI Ibid. II. xiii. (1739) 71 He that hath both Right and 
Tower, and will not seize, disclaims. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Dili. S.V. Disclawier , Such person as cannot lose the thing 
|k!r{)ctiUTlIy in which he dt.sclaiins, shall not be permitted 
to disclaim. x8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) ly. 494 The law 
adjudges the frank tenement in B. till he disagrees or dis- 
claims. 1848 Wharton ZaNv y.r.r. 182 He cannot so dis- 
claim after he has proved the will of his own testator. 

+ 2 . infr. (nxmf. a. To renounce or disavow 
all part f«; *= sense 4. Obs. 

A. L. tr. Calvins Fours Strut. Smgt Rtech. iv, As 
if G«id would reject them, and utterly cUsclaime in them. 
x58x Muixtaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 195 Disclayming in 
that which venue aimunceth not. SiiAKS. Lear it. il. 

9 You cowardly Rascall, nature di.sclaiines in ihcc. 1837 
t. JoNSON SiidSheph. I. ii, The sourer .sort Of shepherds 
now disclaim in all .such sport. 

t b. 'I o proclaim one’s renunciation of, or dis- 
smlfrom. Ohs. 

1804 R. Parsons y-d Part Three Conrers. Rug. 360 He 
disKlayniud from the Bohemians or Hussits and their 
opinions. 1805 Ansto. Diseovf. Romish Doctr, 39 They not 
wholy disclaime from the Kinges Authurityr ^ x6a4 
W11.1.1A.US in Fo/tesc. Papers 203 He disclaymingc from 
all fees and profiits of (he place. x63a J. Haywaku tr. 
BiondCs F.romena 125 CatascoiK) di.scluimed from having 
ever naineil me. 

fig.^ ^>844 Digby Xat. Bodies 11. (1645) 67 These two 
conditions . . due openly disclaime from quantity and from 
matter. 

8 . trans. Law. To renounce a legal cLiim to ; 
to repudiate a connexion with or concern in. 

tArising by omi.s.sion of the preposition in sense i ; with 
quot. 1617, cf. XS34 FiTZHtcuiiKKr La Nouv. Nat. Brevium 
(1567) 197 b, Sil ne disclaime en le sank ; transl. 1652 If he 
do not disclaim in the blood.] 

*59S Shak.s. K. John i. i. 247, 1 am not Sir Roberts 
soniie, 1 hauc disclaim'd Sir Robert, and my Land, l.egiiim.v 
liori, name, and ail is gone.^ ifioy Cowkli. Intctpr. s. v. 
Disclaimer, If u man deny himselfc to Imj of the blood or 
kindred of another in his plee, be is siiid to disclaime his 
blood, tbid. If a man .'irraigned of fclunie do disclaime 
gooils, iKjing clc.*irc<l he Iccscth them. 1851 W. G. tr. 
CowePs Inst. 48 Nor c.an an Infant discLiim tTi.at Gnardinu 
who prosecutes an action for him as bi ing lurxl of Kinn. 
1670 (see Disclaimer 1 b]. 1754 [see Disclamation ij. 2768 
Blackstonk Comm. III. 249 U}>ou this the bislii^p nnd the 
clerk usu.ally disclaim all title. i8t8 Cruise Digest >cd. e) 

1. 123 'I'ennnt for life m.ay also forfeit his estate by disclaim- 
ing to hold of Ids lord. x8^ Wharton Lam Lex. 182 
A devisco in fee may, by deed, wiiliout maimer of record, 
disclaim the estate devised. Ibid. An executor may, before 
probate, disclaim the executorship. 

b. To relinquish a part of (a patent) by a dis- 
claimer. 

1833 I,n. nHOUGiiAM 3 Jime, in Heutsard 3. XXVIII. 
474 The parts dlsclauned .should not detrimentally affect 
the other parts of the invention. 1888 R. Griffin Patent 
Cases decided t2 Application, .to disclaim the 8lh claim. 

4 . To disavow any claim to or connexion with ; 
to renounce or reject as not belonging to onest'lf ; 
to disown formally or emphatically. 

*893 Rich, II, I. i. 70 There I throw my gage. Dis- 

claiiiiing Jieere the kindred of a King, And lay nsidc my 
I high bloods Roy.Tlty. 1838 Hkvwood 11. Wks. 

1874 V. 21 Sir. slice's yours, Or I disclaime her ever. 1647 
I Clakenoon Hist. Reh. 11. (1843) 47/2 A short pmtc.statiuii. . 
in which all men should . .disclaim and renounce the having 
any intelligence, or holding any correspondence with the 
! rebels. 1704 Pope Spring 87 '1 cll me but this, nnd I’ll «lis- 
claim the prize. XToz-xSaR D'I srakli Cur. Lit., Liter. For- 
geries, The real author, .obliged him nflerwanls to disriaim 
the work in rirint. 1875 Jowktt /*/«//> (ed. 2) IV. Socrates 

disclaims the character of a professional eristic. 1895 
Gladstone Let. 8 Aug. in Daily A'etos 12 Aug. 5/4, T 
entirely discltum the hatred^ and hostility to Turks, or any 
race or men, which you ascribe to me, 

t b. (with complement.) To refuse to acknow- 
ledge (any one, or oneself ’ to be (so and so). Ohs. 

XS97 T. Bkaku Theat. Gods yudgem. (lOiz) 220 llle] .. 
also ili.sclairned him from lieing his father. Ibid, 524 
cL'iiniing him to l>c her son. i6oa Wahnkr Alb. F.ng. xi. 
ixvii, (1612) 288 That Helen may disckiime her selfc for 
Helen in her gla.s. x8to Walton Lives 11. 133 To nerswade 
him . . to disclaim himself a Member of the Church of Kncland. 

6 . To refuse to admit (soraelhing claimed by 
another) ; to reject the claims or authority of, to 
renounce. 

1859 B. Harris Padvals Iron Age aS They likewise dis- 
cLiiincd the Authority of the Pope. 1769 Robert son Chas. V, 
V. III. 130 It was biwful for the pc(>plc to disclaim him as 
their sovereign. xySx Gibbon Peel. iV F. IL xliii. 585 The 
troops. .dlscLaiined the conimaiid of their superiors. 1841 
En'HiNSTONE///V^/«f//« 1. 203 They agree with the Bdudhas 
..in dLscIaiming the divine authority uf the Viidas. 
t b. To refuse (a tiling claimed). Ohs. rare. 

1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1730) 114 'J'h(;.se 
then are the rights that the King claimed, and the Clergy 1 
disclaimed at the first. 172$ Popk Odyss. viii. 39 I.et none 1 
to strangers honours due di.scbiiin. 

+ c. To decline or refuse {to do somelhingb Ohs. j 

x^ A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (16251 63 Yet disclaime you j 
to be married, you will hc.Tro of no suters. 1589 Warnfk ; 
Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. (1O12) 340, l lh.at will not Hue to ; 
bciare it so, heartily disclaime to haue it so. 1^5 Miniature 
No. 32 P 13 The errors of the schoolboy will become the 
errors of the man, if he disclaims to adopt iny practice. 
t 0 . To denounce the claims or pretensions of ; to 
cry out u[)on. Obs. 

1390 J. Egerton in Confer. 3a, I sbalbc readye to dis- 
clayme you whcrcscKMicr f conic, not only for men voyde of 
I pietie, but euen of ciuile honestie also. 1659 lb Harris 
I ParivaPs Iron Age 63 I1ie Arminians [were! reviled, and 
I disclaimed, as no belter then half Traytors, by the very 
; dregs of the [lecple. 


t b. intr. Disdaim against : to cry out against, 
Declaim against. Obs. 

16x5 J. STF.niENs .Satyr, Ess. aoa Hee i.<i not . . ashamed 
to quarrcll, first with his Patron, .and openly disclaim against 
the poor value of his Bunefice. 1708 j. Skrckant Chapter 
of U’illiam (1853) 81 'Phnt he resolutely oppoM ft, nnd 
disi:1aim against it, in the chapter's name. X749 Fielding 
Corn Jmes XI. i, Which bears nn exact analogy to the vice 
here disclaimed against. 

7 . Her. To declare not to be entitled to 

bear arras; to 'make infamous by proclamation' 
(those who used arms without .nny right, or assumed 
without aulhorily the title of Esquire or Gentle- 
man) ns formerly done by the heralds at their 
visitations. (Said also of the persons, in sense 4.) 

X834 Visitation 0/ Itiu ks tin Rylands, Disclaimers 
ix.) Kob^. \yilmott, Chadderlon, for usurping the Title of 
Gent, notwithstandiiig h.-iviug been disclaimed in the Visita- 
tion made i6it. — Visitation 0/ IVorccsfersh. (ibid.1, Kdnid. 
Brothby.. to be .spared from 'dhdaiming in regard of bis 
being a souldier and of de.serts. Visit. Hertford (ibid, 
viii.). Fohn Phillips of Lodimry to be disclaimed at our next 
sizcN Ticcause be w.'is not disdainied at our being in the 
cmintry, lieiiigrespyted then fur juooCc. 1888 J. P. Rvlanixs 
Disclaimers at the Heralds V/sitaiions viii, '1‘lie practice 
seems to have been for the visiting Jleralil to induce the 
persons summoned to disclaiiu under their hiinds if they 
would . . and if they declined, or did not attend . . they were 
discl.aimcd at the A.s.sizes. 

Ilcncc Disclaimod ///. 1/., DiBclaimlng 7 'hl. sh. 
aiul ppt. a. 

160a Shak.s. Ham. v. ii. 252 T,Gt my disclaiming from a 
purpos’d cuilJ, Free me .so fane in your most generous 
thoughts. 1607 Hif;ron IVks. 1. 268 In all tho.so' which 
thinke and hope to bee saiu'd, there must hee a disclaiming, 
a rcnuuncii'g, nn vtter forsaking of those sinnes. 1659 H. 
Harhie ParivaFs Iron Age 60 A Disciple of that so much 
disclainieil Italian. x8oa j\lKr.. Radclii r-K /V/7. H'ks,iiij \^y) 
II. yyt The Barou .. bowed w'ith a disclaiming ^estuVe. 
1885 Bridges Aero in. iv. 16/2 Thou wert right in that, 
Wrong now reluming on di.sclaimcd ambition. 1892 Rep. 
Patent Cases IX, 83 J'he language of this disclaiming clause. 
tDiSClainii sb. Ohs. [a. AF. disclaime, f. 
ilisdamer'. see prec. vb.] An act of tlisclaimlng ; 
formal renunciation or repudiation of a cLaini. 

(1409 see Disclaim 7>. j]. 1475 Bh. Aobleste 3;; And so the 
.said king Lowck relesc w.*is..a di.si;laymc froinc the kinges 
of Fiaunoe for over. i6xi Si'KRO Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. i. § 2. 
190 The .'issociatos of Britaitie were now returned with vtter 
discUiiiiie of further assislaia:c, 1662 *)esHits' (1673) 

128 You.. make your discl.uin of lliese.. Opinions. 1874 
A. G. (bo'.vi', com. Oath of A Keg. 29 'J'hc disclaim of His 
iiuUrect Aullnirity over Kings, xftlb Francis the Philan- 
thropist ) 1 1. 05 blush, not of disclaim, spread In r cheek. 

Dxsclauuaxit. [h LAIM ZL.aftcr i/a////£r/<f.] 

( )ne who disclaims part of a patent) : cf. Dlsci.aim 

•V. 3 b. 

1692 Rul< s of Vraetke V. S. Patent Off. 52 To wluLh the 
disduiiuaul doc.s not c1uh).,u to tlaim title. 

Disclaimer^ (diskU'i'm^i). disclaimer 

inf. used .shst. : see -KiGl.] An act oi* action of 

disclaiming;^. 

1 . Law. 'Phe action of disclaiming in reference 
to the feudal relationship, r.)/. on the part of the 
vas.sal or tenant ; repudiation of n legal claim. 

*579 ycrmrsdelafxy Mb, If the tenant .say that hee 
flisuaynieih to hold of him, this is i ailed a disclaimcrj ami 
if y" I.ord tliCi oufK-ui bring a wiit of right, sur disclniiucr, 
and il be found against ine tcuaiiiil, hee sludl Jose the 
LtiuI. 16x8 Pi'i.ioN Stat. (1632) 269, 9 Hen. IV, r. 4 {title) 
Disclaimer in felony in Wales shall be vlteily excluded ,nnd 
put out. 1650 B. DiscoUimininm 9 Christ, .seems to judge 
It necessary to make a cautelous Disclaimer of the 1 Wei 
that requir'd it. 1767 Bi.ack.stonr Comm. II. 275 F.^uiva- 
Icnt. .to an illegal .Alienation by the particular tenanr, is the 
ci' il mine of cli.sci.Tliiier, us \vli»-ie. a lenaMl, w ho holds of.’iny 
l(»rd, neglects to render him the iliie services, and, upon an 
action brought to recover them, disclaims to hold of liis lord. 

b. An act of renouncing or relinquisliing a legal 
claim ; a formal rcfiLsal to accept an estate, trust, 
duty, etc. : see Disclaim v. 3. 

1*573 Staunoforu Les Plees del Coron in. 186 Icy parcel 
disclaimer: il perdra les bieiis...As queux it di.sciaiiiial. 
1670 Hlount Law Pk-t.A-v., In f-h,anceiy, if .a Defendant 
by hi.s An.swer Di-sdaini the having any inlerer-l in llie thing 
in (juestion, this is al.so c.'dlcd a Disdainier. x8(M Tomlins 
Ln-iO Put. S.V., 'J’here is n deed of disdainier of executor- 
.ship of a will, etc., where an executor refuses, and throws 
up the same. X878 Diguv Real Prop. x. § 1. 371 In all oilier 
c.'ises the proper mode of refusing to accept a conveyance or 
devise of land, .is an execution by an alienee of full capacity 
of a dcecl of (lisdaimrr. 

C. Patent Law. An alteration by which a speci- 
fication i.s amended in such a manner as to relinquish 
.a portion of the invention, when in danger of being 
invalidated on account of the comprehensiveness 
of the claim. Formerly (up to 1883), an instru- 
ment executed by a i>atentec abandoning a part 
of his claim of invention. 

1833 Act 5 iK: 6 IVill. IV, c. 83 [He) may enter a disclaimer 
of any part of his specilicalio**. 1879 CasselFs Techu. Educ. 
IV. 1 02/2 (Patents) A means hy which a grantee may abandon 
portions of the title,. . this procc*.ssi.s called adisclatmtr. X883 
Ait 46 Si ij Viet. Chap. 57 {Patents Act) \ 18 Amend his 
.H|>ccirication. .by way of aisdaiiner, correction, or expLin.!- 
tion. 1892 Rules of Practice U. S. Patent Off. 77 Such 
disclaimer shall be in writing. 

2 . generally. A disavowal of claims or preten- 
sions ; a renunciation, denial, or rejection. 

X790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 164, 1 think the honour of 
uur nation to be somewhat concerned in the disclaimer of 
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the proccedinKS of this soctet xBas Colbridck j 4 tWs Rf/i. 
11848) 1 . 109 If after these disrlaimers I shall without proof 
be clmified bj’ any with renewing or favouring the errors. 
1861 Mks. liASKKi.L C. Brontfi 2/8 It conveys a pcrctiiplory 
disclaimer of the report that the writer was engaged to be 
married to her father’s curate. x868G, DufP /V/. Surv. 42 
Our ciiiphutic; disclaimer of fellow feeling with the Cretan 
insurgents. 

3 . Her. A proclamation or announcement made 
by English herald.^ during their regular visitations, 
of persona having no right to armorial bearings, 
or to the title of Esquire or Gentleman, especially 
of such as were found usiirj>ing these without right. 
1854 Sir 'r. Phillips KtitU) Heralds' Visitation Di.'tcIainiL-rs. 
x888 J. P. Rvlands Dischinters at the Heralds ^ I’isi- 
tathns X, He notc.s the press mark of each MS. in the 
College of Arms, from which he copied the list of disclaimers. 

Disclaimer [f. Dibclaim z*. -t- -eu b] One 

who disclaims. 

XToa Echaud AVvV. ///st. (1710) 176 '^I'he multitude might 
have abandoned liiin as a rliscluiiner of his own sovereignty. 
*754 Richahdson O' notf/i-wi (17 Si) IV. v. 43 Girls, writing 
of ilienisclvcs on these occasions, must be disclaimers, you 
know. 

Disclamation (disklanu'f jdn). [n. of action 
from med.L. liisclumdre to Disclaim.] 

1 . Sc. Law. The action of disclaiming on the 
part of a tenant, etc. : see Disci.aim v. i. and cf. 
DlSCLAlMKUt J. 

1599 AV. Acts 7 as. VI (1814) 604 (Jam.) \yith all rlclit . . 
lie rc-sKone of ward, noneutnes . . purpnisionis, disr.lniua* 
liounis, baslurdrie [etc.]. X7S4 Kkskine I'rinc. Sc. Latv 
(i8c)9[) t 76 Disclamation is that casualty whereby a viissal 
forfeits nis whole feu to his superior, if he disowns or dis- 
claims him without ground, as to any part of it. i86x W. 
llKLL Diet. Law Scotl 2yt) Disclamation signifies a vassal’s 
disavowal, .of a person as a superior, whether the person so 
disclaimed be the superior or not. 

2. Kenuncialioii, repudiation, disclnimer. 

x6io Up. Hall A^ol. Browuhts § 7 To .speake as if before 
her late disclamation of Poperie . . shuc [Ch. of Engl.J had 
not bcerie. /549 — Cases Const . 40J I.ct . . servants . . 
count their linfiJell) inaxters worthy of all honour; nut 
worthy therefore of desertion and disclamation. 1779 Stots 
457 Mr. Wallace’s disclamation of a late publication. 
1814 ScoiT IVav. vi, The bibliopolist greelod him, notwith- 
standing every disclamation, by the title of Doctor, x^ 

.Si EVKNSON 1% OsuuL'RNF. lVreckerx\ii.’i7<i, I cannot tell with 
what bort of disclamation 1 sought to reply, 

Disclamatory (disklEe nuitan), a. rare. [f. 
as preo. + -ouv.] Of the nature of, or tending to 
disclamation ; having the character of disclaiming. 

1853 Rkadk C/ir. 7 o/tMstoae ii. 30 ‘ My l.ord, my Lord ! ’ 
remonstrated Saunders, with a .shocked and must disclani' 
aiory tone. 

t Discla’llder, s/>. Obs. Porms: ^ -0 des-, 
dyH-, diRcla(u;nder, -dre, -dir, -dyr, 5 dlsclaii- 
dar, diaklandor, doalaundro, 5-6 disla u)nder, I 
-dre, dyssclaundor. [a. AE. *d€.u 7 twifre, dis- 
claunder 15th c.) deriv. of OF. escla-ndrey earlier j 
cacandre^ cscandlc^ esiandek'.-A,. scandalim \ see 
EscLApniRE; cf. So.\ni).\l and Slander. The 
prefix des~ in Anglo- Fr. was ])rob. due to some 
analogy, or to confusion of des^ and <?.<**.] 

1 . Malicious .speech bringing opprobrium iq^on 
any one ; slander. 

c 1300 Bt'kct vs7'i I’hu niissnist foulc lliine owe loucrd . . 
Ho mi^te suffri such desclandrc, but he nome wrecchc? 
147X Arriv. Edw. /F ((Camden) 21 The false, Jaynyd 
fables, and riisclandais, that . . were wont to be sediiioii.Nly 
sowiie and blowne abowt all the land. 1548 Hall Chron.t 
Hen. VL b, He declarcth you a true man to liyin . . the 
saied dislaunder and noysyng iiotwiihstandyiig. 1589 in 
Stow's A'/rr?'. (1754) II. v. xxi. 411/a If Uu-ir oflTcnces Iw- 
great, .offending his master by theft or dislander or such 
like, then to command him to Newgate. 

2. Keproach or rejrrobalion called forth by what 
i.s considered shameful or wrong ; public disgrace 
or opprobrium ; scandal. 

AMGL. P. Pi. A. V. 7^, I li.aiic . . Ablamed him bc- 
hynde liis bak to bringe him in dcsclaiindre. e i374CiiAeci.i( 
Troylus iv. 536 (564) f'or yf I wcldc it openly aistourbe, Jl 
most ben disclaundrc to here name. X40S Hocclkvk Letter 
0/ Cupid 70^ No wor.shippc may he thins to him coiiqucre, 
but grete disclandcr vnio him and here ! 1439-50 Xx.Ilijj^dcu 
(KolTs) V. 143 The disi launder of your yllc disposition 
scholdc not be knoweii amnngc your eninyes. 1469 J. Pas- 
tom in Paston Lett. No. 430. if. 8y 'J’o deliver .seison ac- 
cordynge to the same fcATerneni, to the gret disclaundrc of 
the -seid Sir John and ail his. 1531 -9 AU 23 Hen. VI 
c. 1 {Thcylsuffre them to make their ptirgacions .. to (be 
greatte disclaunder of suche as pursue suche nii.sdocrs. 

t Discla'&der, v. Obs. Forms; see prec. 
[ME. desdandre^ {. preo. .sb., perh. through an Ah. 
*desclandre-r for (.)F. e.fclanurcr to .slander.] 

1 . tram. To s^Kak evil of, so as to cxpo.se to op- 
probrium ; to slander. 

c 1990 Beket 1246 in .V. Enj;^. Leg. 1 . 14a pc bischopes comen 
bi-forc And desclaundrcdcn scint thomas, pat he was fats 
and for-suore. c X380 Wyclik IVks. (1880) 138 pes proude 
. . posscssioncr.s disclaundren trewe prcchours. 14.. E. E. 
Misc. iWnrton Club) 63 Awyse the Welle who syttys the 
by, Lest he wyMe report thi talle, And dy^claundure the 
afit r 10 gret and smalte. xgM PAL»f;K. 513/2, 1 desclauiulcr, 

I hut tc or hynder ones goon name by reporle. 

2 . To bring into public dii^racc or opprobrium ; 
to bring scandal upon. 

^*3®SLHAUCEk /,. O. IV. io3t Dido, We that weryn in 
prosperite Been now diNclanderyd. ^1430 Lvnr.. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 143 Now us ye seen, for disobedience 


Dlsclaiindrid i.s jierpetually my name, a 1483 Liber Niger 
in l/onseh. Ord. (171^0) 70 I'hat the owner lie not hurte, nor 
this famoua coiirte diiiclaundcryd by any outerage of cras'- 
iiige or crakyng. 

t Di8ola*nderer. obs. [f. prec. + -eb L] a 

slanderer. 

*«3 /'Vi-f/W// (W, de W. 1515) 70 b, To stone hym to 
dclli as for a dyssclaundcrer. 

t Discla-nderous, «. Obs, [f. 1 jisclander 

sb. + -OL’H.] Slanderous. 

X494 Famvan Chron. iv. Ixv. 44 In this whyle, by styr- 
ynge of disclaundcrous & dcuylysshe persone.s, a grudge 
was arreryd uttweenc the kynge and a T>ukc of his lande. 
Ibid. vn. ccxxviii. 258 Of (his duke W^dlynm some des- 
claunderous wurdes arc Icfte in memory. 

Diaclare, obs. var. of Declare [cf. OF. des- 
dairier]. 

*375 Bakiiour Bmcc i. 75 He suld that arbytre dischar, Off 
thir twa that 1 (auld offar. 

DisclaSS (diskla*s\ v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Clabb.u^.] 
trans. ~ Declahb ; to remove or cut off from one’s 
class. Hence Diacla'Sfied ///. a. 

1890 Times 31 Tan. 9/1 Worked by a Union largely com- 
posed of the broken-down, discl.-isscd waifs and strays who 
gra vital e to the dock-gates in search of casual^ employment. 

Disclaiflify cliskUcBifoi), IK [f. Dib- 6 + 
t’LAHsiKY.] tram. To undo the classification of. 

a x866 J. (jROTK Exam. Hi Hit. Pbi/os.xx. (1870) 336 'I'he 
process of levelling, discliLSsifying, making everybody like 
everybody else. 

Discless : sec Dlskless. 
tDiflCloa'ki Obs, Also 7 disoloke. [f. 
Dis- 6 or 7 a Cloak.] Irnits, To take off the 
cloak of ; to unrobe. 

*599 B. JoN.soN Cynt/tia's Rev. in. v, Now goe in, dis- 
cloke yourselfe. 16x6 — Devil an Ass i. vi. If you interrupt 
me, Sir, I shall discloak you. 1697-77 Feltham ResoLrs 
I. I. iR.), That feins W'h.Tt was not, and discloaks a soul. 

t Disclo'g, V, Obs, [f. Dia- 6 + Clog v.] 
IraMS. To free from that which clogs; to unclog. 

161X CoRYAT Crndiiies 234 I’hey shall make a restitution 
of nil their ill gotten goods, and so disclogge their suules 
and con.scicnceK. 

Diaoloisteir (diskloi-stoj), v, [f. Dib- 6 or 7 c 
Cloister.] tram. To turn or let out of a 
cloister ; to release or remove from seclusion. 

x66o Howell Parly of Beasts 134 'I'liey rnunsl fell a 
nturinuring . . and to think too often bn man with inurdinat 
dv5,ires to be discloy.stcrd. x88x Paujkave Visions Eng. 282 
A girl by lustful war and shame Disclohtercd from her home. 

Disclosal (diskhTaval). rare, [f. Djbclobe 
V, + -AL.] The act of disclosing, disclosure. 

*795 Coleriikik Condones Oil PoMttm 37 In the disclosal 
of Oninion, it is our duty to consider the cnaracter of those, 
to wliom wc addie.s.s ourselves. 

tDisclO'Sa. sb. Obs, [f. DiacLOHK v,: cf. 
C lo.sk .y/i.-] The act of disclosing ; « Disclosure 
( in various senses). 

im8 Gkst Pr. Masse 73 Wolde God . . soch a person . . 
had openly puhlyshed the worthy disclose and disprove of 
the unsufferablc abhoinination of the popy>lie private 
pryvyc masse. x6o9 Shaks. llatn. iii. i. X7.1 There’s some- 
thing in his soule, G’rc which his Mclancholiy sits on brood, 
And, I do doubt the hutch, and the disclose Will be sonic 
d.inger. x69u Wither Afistr, Philar. Wks. (1633) 623 They 
[(hose lips] arc like in their discloses To the mornings dewie 
mses. 1695 W. H. True School I Var 4^2 It is an Einbryo 
that, .waites the good hourc for the disclose and dcliuery. 
1749 Young Nt. T/i. ix. 1576 Glasses .. Hauc they not led 
us deep in the disclose Of iine-spun nature, 
t DisolO'Sei //>/. Obs. Also 4 doaolos. [a. 
OF. desdoSy pa. pi'le. of desclore to disclose Ko- 
in.anic (and mea.I..) disdaus-ns, pa. pple, of dis- 
daudHre ; see Dlsci.ose Disclosed ; unclosed ; 
let out. In quots., used as pfle. 

1303 Gower Conf I. 285 For drede it .shuldc he disclose 
Anil come unto her faders ere. Ibid. 11 . 354 A maiden, 
which was., kept soclos. That seldcn was, whan she dcsclos 
Goth with her moder for to play, 

D^olose (diskDu-z), 7^ [ME. iks-, dis-dosen, 
a. OF. desdos- pres, stem (pres. subj. desclosc) of 
dcsdorCf -clot're to unclose, open, free-Pr. <^.r- 
daurc Romanic (and med.L.) disdaudHre^ f. DlS- 
4 -h 1.. daudhe to close, shut.] 
tl. trans. To open up (that which is closed or 
BiuU'; ; to unclose, unfold ; to unfasten. Obs. 

ax4oo-5o Alexander fh-ys pirc Olifantis. .(lisclosid jiai ^ 
chavilcs. c 1420 I’alhul. on JJnsb. Ji. 331 AlmouniJe.s ine 
may make, .her shelies to disclose. 1577 B. Goock lleres- 
baails Ilusb. ir. (1586) 67 b, It (a ro.sebud] discloselh it 
selfe and spreadeth abroad. 1596 Si*en.*»er E . Q . iv. v. x6 
Full oft about her wa.st .she it enclos’d. And it .ts oft was 
from aliout her wast disclos’d, 1596 B. Grieein Eidessn 
(‘87*’) Armes still imbr.Tce and neuer be disclosed, c x6oo 
.SiiAKs. Hv, The perfumed tincture of the Roses.. 

When Sommers breath their masked buds discloses, 
t b. 'I'o hatch (an cgg\ Cf. 3 b. Obs. 
a 1696 Baco.n (J.), It is reported by the ancients, that the 
o.sirich laycth her eggs under the sand, where the hc;U of 
the sun discloseth them. 

2 . iulf. (for red.) To unclose or unfold itself by 
the falling asunder of parts ; to open. 

* 59 * GARRAHuWr/ IVarre loi Which upon occasion dis- 
closing again may let out the .shot. 1706 Puillii'S (ed. 
Kersey), To Disclose,. io bud, blow, or put out Leaves. 
x6a6 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt, 166 If the hen brood not 
her eggs, she hath no desire to make them disclose, tyav- 
^ Thomson Summer it 38 Over head a sheet Of livid 
flame discloses wide, then shuts And opens wider. 


DlSCLOSIira. 

3 . Irans. I'o uncover (anything covered up from 
view) ; to remove a cover from and expose to view 
(anj^tliing material). 

X393 Gower Coif, II. 26a As she, that was with thaire 
enclosed And might of no man be desclused. 15M Pai.sur. 
518/1, I disclose, I uncover a thing that is hydde..This 
treasure shall never be disclosed for me. x6xx Biblk /jf«. 
xxvi. 2z The earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall 
no more couer her slain, 1696 Tatk & Bkaoy Ps. t^i. 9 
The parting Deep disclo.sM her Sand. 1705 Southey Joan 
of .Ire X, 197 ’I he imeii helm Disclosed that cy^ 1831 
Tennyson (linone 65 He smiled, and opening out his milk- 
white palm Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold. 1838 
Lytton Leila 1. iv, Her full rich Ups disclosed teeth, that 
might have .shamed the pearl. 

D. 'Fo uncover or set free (a young bird, etc.) 
from the egg ; to hatch ; also^^, to ‘ hatch * (mis- 
chief). Rarely, to exclude or lay (eggs). 

1486 Bk. .St. Albans Aij a, Now to speke of hawkys. first 
thay been Egges. and afterwarde they bene disclosed 
hawkys. x6oa Shaks. Ham, v. i. 310 Anon a.s patient as 
the female Doue, When that her golden Cuplet arc dis- 
clos'd. x6oa Warner Alb. F.hf. x. Iv. (1612) 24^ Papists 
heerc, forrcii and Lund-leapt Foes, Did iiuschiefe.s that 
imported more our practiz’d State disclose. X653 H. Cogak 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxx. 122 They leave the egg.s there till 
they think the young ones are dlsclo.sed. 1697 Dryuen 
/ 'irg. Georg. 111. 633 Snakes, familiar, to the Hearth succeed, 
Disclose their Eggs, and near the Chimney breed. ^ 1707 
Cnrios. in Ihish. 4 Canl.^ 322 Forcing Eggs to disclose 
their Young by the artificial Heat of an Oven. x8i6-a6 
Kiriiy & Si*. Kntomol. (1843) II. 18 As soon as one of these 
young caterpillars is disclosed from the egg it begins to 
feed. 

t 4 . To open up to one’s own knowle<lgc, to dis- 
cover. Obs. 

c X450 Crt. of Lore iia Many a thousand other bright of 
face: But w'hat they were, 1 coud not well disclose. 1599 
.Sandys Enropse Spec. (1632) 168 He was discloscil and 
ceased [aseized] on by his Master. 4'x6xx Chapman Iliad 
XXI. 467 Old Priam in his sacred tow’r stood, and the flight 
disclos'd On his forc’d people, all in rout. 

6 . To open up to the knowledge of others ; to 
make openly known, reveal, declare (secrets, pur- 
poses, Ijclicfs, etc.). 

1393 Gower Conf IL 277, I d.Trc min hcrle well disclose. 
1509 IIawks Past, Pleas, .xxix. (I’ercy .Soc.) 142 They are 
not all disposed So for to do as ye nave licre disclosed. 
>55* i’* WtLsoN I.ogikc (1580) 77 b, If you will promise me 
tukepe that dose, whiche 1 shall disclose unto you. x56x 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst, i. vjt The faithful should not 
admit him [God] to be any other than such as he had dis- 
closed himself by his word. x6ox Shaks. Jnl. C. 11. i. 298 
Tell me your Counsels, I will not disclose ’em. 1697 Dry- 
DKN Virg.Georg, iv. 6 Their Arnes, their Arts, their Manners 
I disclose, xyxa-^ Port; Rape Lock ii. 9 Her lively looks 
a sprightly mind disclose. 1796 Adxt. Capt. R, Boyle 44 As 
for disclosing the .Secret, it is what 1 never can do. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. $ 2. 121 The great league which John 
had so long nmturr.il at last disclosed itself. Ibid. vii. § 7. 
413 The stiange civilization of Mexico and Peru disclosed 
bv Cortex and Pizarro. s^6 Mozlby Univ. Serm. iii. 64 
1 ne modest light of faith riisduses a real future life. 

t b. intr. (for refl.) To show itself, to conic to 
light. Obs. 

X494 Kaiivan Chron, vn. 3.(9 The displeasure atwene the 
Kyngc & his barons began to appere and disclose. 1697-77 
Fei.tha.m A’eWrvj I. xii. iB Vices. . which I can see, when 
they do disclose in them. 1746 7 [sec Disclosing///. rr.J. 
Hence Disolo'aod ///. a. a. In senses of the vb. 

[see Disclose 7'. 3 b]. ^ 1605 Baiion Adv. Learn, ii. 
xvii. § 5. 62 Another diuersitic of Methode there is . . and 
that is Kiiigmaticall and Di.sclosed. X89X Echo 7 Dec. 2/7 
’I’he defendaiit.. pleaded that he was only an agent fur a 
disclosed principal, 
b. Her . : see quots. 

Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 6* Pi^P. x- 64 The ex- 
panded wings . . of all birds that are not Birds of Prey, are 
disclosed. 188a Cussan.s Her. vi. 91 The most common 
attitude in which the Eagle appears in Heraldry, is Dis- 
piayerl. ^ 'J’hi.s term is iieculiar to Birds of Prey ; when 
other Birds (such u.s the Dove) are rroresented with their 
wings c\p.Tnded . . they are said to be Disclosed. 
]]i8Cl086r ((UsklJu'yioi), [f. prec. -i- -EB L] One 
wlio or that which discloses or reveals. 

1569 J. Saneoko Ir. Agrippa's Van. Aries 138 b, In all 
dishoneslie that men shall commytte 1 will that thou be 
their judge and discloser. x6o8 xx Bp. Hall Medit. A 
Voxvs 11. § 39, 1 will not long after . . secrets, least 1 should 
procure doubt to nw .selfe, and zealous feare to the dis- 
closer. 1650 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ef. in. xxvii.fTfisS) 226 
'I'hat ocrular Philosopher, and singular discloser of truth, 
Dr. H.Ti'vcy. 1894 Columbus ( 0 \\\o) Dispatch 13 Oct. 9/4 
'rhejioliceninti’s mace Is a veritable mind discloser. 

Dx80l08iv (di-sklJn'/ig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING L] Tlie action of the verb Disclose ; a. 
Opening up, revelation, bringing to light ; disclosure, 
b. Hatching. AIsoa//ri 7 >. 

X494 Faiiyan Chron. vii. ccxxii. 245 The forenamed .ii. 
crle.s were warned of disclo.syngc of this matycr. xsfs Balk 
[.title), Yet a course at the Kom^he Foxe. A dysclosynge 
or opeiiynge of the manne of synne. xsM J. Hookkr 
Ginitd. Irel, in Holinshed II. 21/1 The icing . . being in 
loue with the falcon, did yearelie at the breeding and dis- 
closing time send thither for them. 1605 Bacon Adff, 
Learn. 11. v. \ 3. 22 Being of so excellent use for the dis- 
closing of nature. x6a6— 6.759 The Distance ,, 
betweene the Egge Layed and the Disclosing or Hatching. 
^ prcdicadively for * in or r? disclosing ‘ in pro- 
cess of disclosure', 'a-hntching': thus simulating 
a neuter-passive use of the verb. See A prep^ 1 2. 

1737 Liuai Eatol Curiosity 111. 44 Heard you that? 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing I To render murther 
venial. 



DISCLOSING. 


DISCOLOmZATION, 


DiiClO*sing, fpl a, [f. as prec. + TNG 54 .] 
That discloses or opens up : see the verb. 

1730-^ Thomson Autumu 1358 Through the disdofiing 
deep Light my blind way. 1746-7 Hhkvey Medit. (i8i8) 
Z47 Like these disclosing gems under the powerful eye of 
day. 189a Mall G, 97 Apr. i/a The forcible and dis- 
closing coincidence to which we referred at the outset. 

Disclosure (diski^u*A*ui'. [f. Disclosk v. + 

-URE, after ChOSUiiE.] 

1 . The action of disclosing or opening up to view; 
revelation; discovery, exposure; an instance of this. 

a 1598 in Hakluyt T'ly. I. 271 (R.T Whereas by the voyage 
of our subjects . . towards the di.scouerie and disclosure of 
vnknown places, a i6a6 Bacon ( f She was, upon a .sudden 
mutability and disclosure of the kite’s mind, severely 
handled. x6^ Boyle Ckcas , RejL § 3 tR.) An unsca.sonahIc 
disclosure of flashes of wit. 180a Paley Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(1819) 479 We niay well jeave to Kevdation the disclosure 
of many particulars which our researches cannot reach. 

Thirlwall Gn-ete VIII, Ixiii. 213 A public disclosure 
of his motives. 1874 CIkken Short /'list. viii. § i. 448 The 
disclosure of the stores of ( Ircck literature h.ad wrought the 
revolution of the Renascence. 

b. The hatching of young from the egg; the 
liberation of an insect from the pup.i state. 

1640 TTp. Hall Chr. Moder. iWard) 9/1, I have observed 
that the small and scarce sensible seed which it [the silk- 
worm] c.nsts comes not to life and disclosure until the mul- 
bcrrjy .. yields her leaf. z8a6 Kikiw Si>. Entoviol. Ill, 
XXXII. 345 Immediately after the disclosure of the insect 
from the pupa. 

1 2 . The opening of a river into sea or lake ; the 
embouchure or month. Oh. rare. 

x66o F. Bkookk tr. Le lilanv's Trav. 328 The disclosure 
of this River frames a square harbour. 

8. That which ia disclosed ; a revelation. 
x8a^ J. IfiiALEfV. Jonai/tan III. 246 Preparing him for 
the disclo.sure. 1855 Prescott I'hiUp ll^ I. m. iii. 354 Put 
to the rack . . to draw from him disclosures to the prejudire 
of ICgmonl. 1878 Brownino La Saistaa 6 Karth’s most 
exquisite disclosure heaven's own God in evidence. 

t Disolo'ihe, v. Oh. [f. Dim- 6 + Clothe r.] 
Irans. To strip of clothing, unclothe, undress. 

1563-^7 Foxe a. 4- Af. (1684) III. 370 Being dis-clonlhed 
to thoir Shirts, x^ R. LIinchf.J {1877) 6y Hee.. 

straight disriothes him of his loiig-wornc weed. 

Disclond (tlisklau*d) , V . [f. Dls- 7 a + CLon i 
.t^.] Iram. To free or clctir from clouds ; to free 
from gloom or ol)scnrity; to reveal, disclose. 

1600 Tuuunkijk Trans/. Aleiatn. Author to Bk., For 'tis 
Uic haire of crime To shiinnc the breath that doth discloude 
it f-its] sifiiie. 1615 ]. Stki’iiens ..S'/r/vr. Esx. 50 'J’o dis- 
cloud Voiir vertucs lost in the confused crowd Of headstrong 
rumor. x6aa Fuller Holy d* Prof. St. Pref. § 6 Tliat God 
would be pleased to discloiul these gloomy dayes with the 
hcaine.s of his mercie. ^ 1650 Pisgah To Rdr., Arc these 
gloomy days already discloudeilT 
Hence Disclou'ded ///. a. 

1615 J. Stephens Saivr. Ess. 133 A rejoycing lie.-irt, an 
.apprehensive head, and .i discluiided fancy. 1889 Univ. 
Krv, Sept. 41 My loni Shone in his harness for a pas.sing 
while An orb disclouded. 

t Disclou'ty V . Oh. rare^'^. [f. Dth- 7a + 
Clout j^.] tram. 'I'o lake out of a clout. 

ijS97-8 Bp. IIai.l Sat. il iii. 34 Tho must he buy his 
vainer hope with price, DlscIuuI his crowiies, and thank 
him fur .novice. 

t Disclown, V . Oh. rare-°. [f. His- 7 b -f 
Clown sb.'] tram, lo divest of the character or 
condition of a clown. 

1639 ToRKiANo, Splt'huito^ disclouned, become from a base 
plebeian to he a Gentlcm.'in. 

t DisclU'dOy V . Oh. [In form a. L. disclful'^re. 
to shut up apart or separately; but in sense con- 
formed to Disclose.] trans. To disclose. 

cz4ao I'allad. an //ash. vi. 84 I'hcn his magnitude By 
hrekyng of this potte me may disciude. 
t UsclU'Sion. Oh. rare. [In form ad. L. 
discHfsibn-em, n. of .action from discluderc to sepa- 
rate by shutting up apart ; but in H. More app. 
influenced in sense by DiscLo.'iSK a?.] * Emission *. 

(So J., but the sense is obscure.) 

1656 Blount Chssoer,^ Disclusion^ a shutting out. a 
.separation. 1650 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 73 The 
composition of tnem and disclusion and various disposal of 
them. z668 — Div. Dial. ii. v. (1713) 99 That the con- 
tinued Sh.adow of the K.arth should be broken by sudden 
miraculous eruptions or disclusions of light. 

DiscO" (diskti), comi lining form of Gr. S/ir/ros 
quoit, Disk, occurring in numerous scientific terms ; 
as Slaoobla'atio a. Embryo!. [Gr. /SAatrrtjrgcrm], 
(of an ovum), having discoid al segmentation of the 
formative yolk (.S>^. Soc. lex .) : Dlicomo rnla, 
Embryol, the morula or * mulberry-mass* resulting 
from the partial and discoidal segmentation of the 
formative yolk of a meroblaslic egg ; it develops 
from earlier stages called DlBOomoiie'rula and ! 
Diioooytnla, and proceeds to develop into the j 
forms called DifooblA Btnla and Dlsooga'stnOa.: 
see quots. and Cvtula, etc. Di'tMiooaxp /lol. 
[ad. mod.L. discocarpium, f. Gr. Kapith fruit\ 
(tf) a fruit consisting of a number of achenes 
within a hollow receptacle, as in the rose ; 
(^) the disk-like hymenium or fructification of 
discomycetons fungi and gymnocarpous lit^ens; 
hence Binoooa’zpoui a., relating to, or having, a 
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discocarp. l>iiooee*9lialons/i. Ziv/. [Or. /re</)aAi; 
head], belonging to the subonlcr Discoecphali of 
fishes, luaviug a sucking-disk on the head. Diaoo- 
da'ctyl^e, Dlsooda'otarlous adjs. Zool. [(xr. han- 
ti/Aos finger], having toes dilate<l at the end so as 
to form a disk, .as a trec-fr<^. Binooylo’Mld a. 
and :b. Zool. [Gr. •^XSkiaa longue], belonging to, 
or a member of, the family Diseoglossidiv of to.ad- 
like batrachians ; also Biaoogloasoid a. Blsoo- 
b«Ka‘st«r Zool.t in sponges, a six-rayed spicule 
(IIexastkr) with the rays ending in disks. Bia- 
comedu'Ean a, and sb. Zool.^ belonging to, or a 
member of, the order Discomedusse of acalcphs or 
jelly-fishes, having an umbrellar disk ; also Diaoo- 
luedu'iold a. BlBooxnyoa'tous a. Bolt be- 
longing to the order Disco tnyceles of fungi, having 
a disk-shaiied hymenium or discocarp. Blscopla- 
ca'ntol, BiEOoplaoenta‘liiin Zool.y belonging 
to the section Discoplaccntalia of mammals, having 
a di.sk-shaped placenta. || Blsoopo'dlum Bot.^ 

*■ the foot or stalk on which some kinds of disks 
arc elevated* {'/reas. Bot. i866). Bisoo'podons 
a. having the foot sh.apcd as a disk; be- 

longing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
BiBOOBto'matoiiB a. Zoot. [Gr. erru/ia mouth], 
pert.aining to or belonging to the class Discostomata 
of Protozoa (in Savillc Kent’s system), containing 
the sponges and collar-bearing monads. 

1883 Syd. Sac. Zr.r., *Discol>tastula^ Hackcl’s tenii for 
the small fluul-coutaininjK cavity lyitiji; between the disco- 
morula uiiU the nutritive yolk of a merohlusiic ovum. //>/</., 
j *Diseocarp^ a collection of fruiis in a hollow receptiide, 

! as in the rose. [1866 Trvas. Hot.^ Dis(0carpium.\ 1887 
; Gamn.sev & Balfour ir. De BarysEungi v. 198 Of gymno- 
; rarpous and ''dis< ocarpous fornts. 1883 .Vj'rf. Soc. 

* Discogastrula^ Hackel's term for that form of gastrula 
i which de.velops from a disc sitn.'iteil on a mass of fiKid yolk, 
Us in Ganoid Ashes. 1888 Aihsn;runt j Mar. 279/2 ICvi- 
i deuce of the pclohatoid rather than the *iliscoj'lossid af- 
Aniiics of the , . genus. X883 Syd. Sot . Lex.^ * Discontot'ulu, 
Hiickers term for the disc of cells which, during the seg* 
ment.attnn of the impregnated ineroblastic ovum, covers 
the nutritive vildlus as with a hootl. 1879 tr. Haeckrl's 
Evol. Man II. xix. 168 All other ^Illscophiccntal Animals. 
i88x Standard 23 June 5 ^2 The *discoplacentalmn mammal.s. 

Di8Coa*ch, v . : see Dia- 7 c. 
t Discoa'gnlate, v. Obs. [f. Dim- 6-i-CoAf;ii- 
LATK r>.] tram. To undo the coagulation of; to 
dissolve. 

1683 Pkttus Flola Min. 11. 5 This S.alt . , Iwving a nature 
to dlscoagulate Metals. 

t DiBC0a*8t| Z'. Obs. Also 7 disooBt. [f. Dls- 
6 + C 0 A.ST V.] 

1 . inlr. To withdraw from the coast or side. 

1598 Si l ow ////«., t>. /Clh, an. 1388 (R.) The Spanish nanie 

for six days space, .coasting and discoasting from K.ngland 
to the coast of Fraunce, and from tliencc to England, 
and ihencc to Fraunce agayite. 

2 . Jijf. To withdraw, depart; the opposite of 
Coast S, to .appro.ach. 

a 1677 Barrow Serrn. ( 16831 !• xx* Do we not sometimes 
grievously reproach them, .for di?4r«.isting from our practice? 
/lid. II. xxiii. 341 l^ever willingly to discost from truth 
and equity. 

I fence t Discoa'sted ppl. a., withdrawn from con- 
tiguity, removed, distant. (- F. Bor'^ni!.) Obs. 

x6io G. Flk.tchkr C/irisls Vief. iv. 119 As far as heaven 
and earth discoasted He. i6aa H. .Svoknham .Seri/i. So/. 
Oic. II (1637)67 ni.swiU...'is faire discoasted from tyranny, 
.as injustice. 1615 Lisle Du Bart as 119 It is discoasled 
further from the i)lain of Seiiiuxar. a 1677 Bakfow Serm. 
(1683) II. xvi. 23a To .Settle himself in, or to draw others to, 
a full persuasion. .dLcosled from truth. 

Discoblastic, -blastula : see DLsai-. 
Di'BCObole. Zool [a. mod.F,(AVrv/W<.’ (Cuvier), 
in pi. discobolcsy ad, mod.J/. discoboli (pi. of 
Di mcouollm; see below).] A fish of the group 
Discoboli^ in Giinther’s system, a family of Acan~ 
thopteryi^i gobii/ormeSy having the ventral fins 
formed into a disk or sucker. 

Disoobolic (disk^bflik), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
cobolus .see next' + -lu.] Pertaining to a disco- 
bolus or f|uoit-lhrower; quoit-throwing. 

i8aa T. L. I’f.\cock Afuid Atariau v. 20a llis discobolic 
exploit proved the climax of his rage. 

II DuCObollUi (diskp'bcH/^s). Class. Antiq. Also j 
erron. -bulus. [L., a. Gr. Bt<rKo 06 \of discus- 
thrower, f. bioHOi disk, discus + ’ 0 o\os -throwing, 
-thrower, f. ablaut-gr.ade of 0 aK\tiv to throw.] A 
thrower of the Dimci.’S ; an ancient statue repre- 
senting a man in the act of throwing the discus. 

17*7 Arul'tiinot & PoPK Afartin. Scrlhlcrus 1. vi. The 
Discolioli. .were naked to the middle only. 1851 J. GiD«r>N 
in Eastlake (1857) 183 f.Stanf.) In the .tame room is the 
Discuhulus of Myron, in the act of throwing his djscus. 
18;^ Wkaxkll Ilngds * Miserables* 11. exxx. 28 Vejanus 
the discobolus lives again in the ropcKlancer Forioso. 

Discocarp, Diacooephalous, etc. ; see Disco-. 
tDisOO'^Sance. Obs. rare-K [a. OF. 
descognesancCy -oissance ignorance (13th c. in 
Godef.), f* 1 )I8- 4 + cognoissance knowledge, 
CooNiZANOR.] Non-recognition. 
c X477 Caxton *yasm 33 b, Put not ye your [error far the] 


herle in discognysaunce by thewhiche your noble royaume 
is put in pees [/•>. ne mctteic le cueur cn descognoissancoj. 

tDiacoheTent, a. Obs. |[f. Dis- 10 + (.^o- 
HKUENT.] Witliout coherence ; incoherent, incon- 
gruous. So f BiBoohoTBiiOB Obs.y want of coher- 
ence or agreement ; incoherence, incongrulfy. 

a 1600 IlixiKKK Scri/t. iii. Wks. 1845 II. 730 An opinion 
of di^coherencc. .between the justice of Cod and the state 
of ineii in this world. 1675 J- .Smiiti i'Ar. /trlig-. Appeal 1. 
32 They . . made the parts so incongruous, discohcrciit, in- 
cc>nsc((ucnt, nay, contradictory to one another. 

Discohexaator ; see Dihco-. 

Discoid idi’skoid), a. and sb. [ad. I., discoides, 
a. Gr. hiOKoi^i^s (juoit-shaped, f. hiaaos DiscUM, 
quoit + -Cl St/s -form. In mod.F. discouU.I 

A. adj. 

1 , Of the form of a quoit or disk, di^k-slmped ; 
(more or less) Hat and circular ; in Conchol., used 
of spiral shells of which the whorls lie in one plane. 

1830 Linim.kv Nat. Syst. Bot. loi SOgmus . . discoid and 
4-lnbcd. 1^9 Mi.’KLiiison Siluria i\. 197 Discoid and 
.angttlar univ.alvrs. 1854 Jonfs .Sii-v, Pathol. Ana/. 
('874) 7 ‘I'he rod corpu.sclcs are round discoid bodies, with 
two concave .surfaces. 

2 . Bot. Of coinjjosilc flow'ors ; Having or con- 
sisting of, a disk only, with no ray, as in Tansy. 

179^ Marivn Koussiiius Bot. X. 103 Ray called them 
discoid flowers [Discoidc.r], 1857 IIenfrfy Hot, § 131 .Some 
capitula arc wholly di‘.ci:ld, such as those of Grouiulscl, of 
Thistle.s, etc. XB70 Hooker .Stud. I'lora 184 Flowers all 
tubular fhc.'id discuiil). 

B. sp. A body resembling a di.sk in sliapc. b. 
Comhol. See quol. 1K46 and cf. A, i. 

t8a8 WKnsTKU, Discoid, something in form of a di.scu.s or 
disk. . 1846 WoncKSi F.R, (Conch.), a univalve shell 

of which the whorls are di.sposed vcilic.ally on the same 
{ilane so ns to form a di.<k. 

Discoidal (diskoi-dap, a. [f. ns prcc. + -al.] 
Disroii). 

Discoidal segmentation ed an ovum {Emhyol.) \ segineii- 
tation producing or resulting in a disk-shaped inn;.sof cells. 

1706 [see Disi oi'sl. 1819 tl. .Samoumli.k A/zAWfi/. CeV//- 
pmd. 148 lOlytra.. with some imprc.vscd dlscoiclal punctures. 
1854 \Vf)iu>wARii A/oliusca iv, (1856) 41 ' 1 ‘he discoidal 
planorhis sometimes hccomo perfor.Ttcd by the removal of 
Its inncM* whirls. 1869 H irxuFV Phn. iii. 67 By ailcling dense 
and weak sululiuns allern.'itely, the Ihloud] corpuscle.s iiuiy 
he m;ulc to become succcs.sively spheroidal and diticoidal. 

DiBCOlith(di ski?lil 0 . Biol, [f. Disco- ♦ -lith.] 
A kind of coccolith of the form of a flattened disk. 
(Gf. CVATMOLITH.) 

1875 Carpf.ntfr Aficrosc. ff Ke7\ § 367 Two distinct types 
are recogni/.ahic atiiouj^ the Coccoliths, which Ihvif. Huxley 
has designated respectively and cyntholiths. 1883 

J. ’M. Wright .SV/. Dogwaiisnt 8 'rhis jelly iBathyhiusj .. 
forming dct>osit.s thirty feel thick, with. .iinheiUled grniiule.s, 
roccolith.s, discoliths fete.). 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Dlscolith. 
flattened or conaivo-i;i.>nvex ciiculai coccoliths found in the 
ooze brouglii tip in deep-sea dredgings. 

DiBCOlor (di skzdai, -k/do-i), a. A'at. Hist. [a. 
L. discolor, discolor-tis not the same colour, varie- 
gated, f. dis-, Dls- I CoLou 11; the opposite 

of concolor. Cf. F. discolore in .same sense.] 
a. Of different colours ; h-iving one part of one 
colour and another of another. D. Of a ditferent 
colour from some other (adj.'icent) jiart or organ. 
1866 in Treas. Bot, 1883 in Syd, Sac, Le.v. 

Discolor, V . ; see Disco'louu. 

DlBCOlorate (disk»*lar-, -kp’hWt), a. [ad. 
med.L, disudbrdl-us, pa. ])ple. of discolvrdre (Du 
Cange) to Dihozlouh; cf. OF. t/t*jrt> 4 ?//(Godef.).] 
Discoloured ; of different colours. 

In recent Diets. 

DiBCOloratO (di.sk2;'Ior^'>t), v. rare. Also 7 
diBCOlourate. [f. med.L. discolh dt-, ppl. stem f. 
discolbriire\ see prec.] trans. — DiacoLoru z/. 1. 

x65x Biggs New J)hp. f 234 lit] doth variously affret and 
perturb the hluud, and discolorate it. x6« Fuller Ch. 
Hist. III. vi. 15 31 The Clergie complained, lliat .. the Icttst 
mixture of Civil conceninieiit in Religious imitters so dis- 
colouratcd the Christian c.andor and piirily thereof, that 
[etc.]. 187X K. Ki lls Catullus r.\. 7 I'ields the rich Nile 
discolorates, a srven-fold River abounding, 

DiBcoloration, diBColooration (disktibr-, 

-kplnr^'i jan). [n. of action f. Djhcolouatk v. ; cf. 
OF. discotoracion (1405 in Godef.).] The action 
of discolouring, or condition of being discoloured ; 
.illcralion or lo.ss of colour ; discolourment. 

164R H, More Immort. Soul in. il 36 Bure li({ht without 
discolouration. 1763 W. Lkwih Commerc, Phil. Techn. 38 
'I’herc is no other metallic hixly, so little susceptible of 
tarnish or discoloration, c 1870 ]. G. Murphy Comm. Am 
xlil 49 The sources of discoloration or decay in woven or 
leather fabrics. xSpa Stkvf.n.son A cross the Pltiius 44 With 
none of the litter and iliscoluratiou of human life. 

b. concr. A discoloured formation, marking, or 
patch ; a stain. 

X684 Boyi.r l^orousn. Anim, 4 Solid Bod. iii. 17 Black 
and blew Di.scoloratiuns of the skin, that hap()«n upon some 
. .contusions. x84a Prichard Nat, Hist. Id an 89 Brown 
discolorations are often found. x86o Maury Fkys. Cceg. 
Sen xviii. fi 747 These discoloorations are no doubt caused 
by organisms of the sea. 

DiBOoloriBa'tion. rare. ff. ^discolorke (f. 
Dia- 6 + CoLoiiizK) + -ATiON ; cf. colorizatim^ 
Discolobatiow, Discolourment. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. (1871) 17 The shadow of the 
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DISCOLOBOTTS. 


DISCOMFOBT. 


ardiway, the di.si:oloiisniion<> of time on alt the walls. 1893 
Daily AWfj 21 t'ch. 3/j The discolourizatioti and close lex* 
ture which was characiemtic of the bread. 

Discolorous (diskw bras, -kp'loros), a. [f. L, 
discolor^ discoldr-tis (see above) + -oua.] bDih. 
count as 

188a lituyt'L lirit, XIV. 554 (Lichens) U,snaliy they 
fapotiu'ciaj are discolorous anil may be blacki browm, 
yellowish, or also less frequently rose-coloured, rusty* 
red, i.'iangc-reddish, .saffron, or of various intermediate 
shades. 

Discolour, discolor (d isk^ bi) , v, [In senses 

1, 3 , nd. OF. dest'olonry 'cottlourer^ in iith c. dcs- 
i ulnrer *= i’r. and .Sp. descolorar^ U. and mcil.L. 
discolerare^ Romanic deriv. f. des-^ r//j- (Di.h* 4' 4 
I/, colordre to colour, takiiifr the place of L. diuo- 
Idrdre : see Pk- pref. 1. 6, and cf. 1 Ijscoi.oun v. In 
sense 3, from L. discoh)^ adj. : see Pi«c(»L<*ii.] 

1 . tranSs To alter the proj^er or iiatanal colour of; 

to make of a duller, less jdensiug, dingy, or 
tiuiiatural colour ; to spoil the colour of, stain, 
tarnish, (Sometimes spec, deprive of colour, 
render pale or faded.) 

,^*380 Sir I'trumb, 1079 Ac ys Kysaije nl disrolourid w.x=;, 
for IS blod was gon away. 138a Wvclii' .SVw/j* Sol, i. 5 
WiUith not beholden, that I he broun, fur discoloured me 
hath the suniic. 1x84 Caxion Chivalry Ky the |jeiiauncc 
that he dayly made he was mochc cliscolourd and lene. 
*599 ^UAKs. IUh. K, III. vi. 171 if we he hindred. We shall 
your tawnie gnmiul with your red blood Discolour. 1647 
Cl.\ri:nuon CoHlfM/il. /^j. 'IV.-icts (17*7) 466 Herbs, which 
. .the first frost nips and discolours. 1794 Sl'lljvan J 7f?v 
AW. I. 220 'rhe sulphurous acid in the mephitic waters, 
which have the property of discolouring silver. 1841-5 
Urowning TAo Clirre Wks. i88g V. xa Does the mark jet 
di.scolour my cheek ? z88o Gkikik Dltys, iv. aSg Aucr 
lieavy rain even the clc.arcst brook has tt.s water di.scolourcd 
by the earth it is currying down. 

i599 _Maksion S%o, Villitnit 1. iv. iSq Ingrain'd Habits, 
died with often dip.s. Are tiol ao .soone discoloured. i6a6 
. 1 . M[A\vKiNf.] Causslnt Holy Crt, 53 Frinolous einjiloy- 
ments .. discolour the lustre, and lionour of your immc. 
rti748 Watis(J.), Lest some beloved notion ..so prevail 
over your mind as to discolour uil your ideas. 1881 Stk- 
VKNsoN / V/y. /’//crAy//r 16 .Some whiin.sy in the brain., 
which discoloiucd all experience to it.s own .shade. 

2 . hitr, Jor refi,) To become discoloured or 
pale ; to lose or change colour. (Alsojff,^^) 

1 * 5 S 5 -*S 98 See below, r)mcoi.oCRiNG.J 1841* j. Siiutk 
sSurak ff //rt.tr«»'(i<>4y)2g Those .. that, having had good 
education ami great o.smtc.s lefi, discolour from the one ami 
dissipate the other. 1854 Whitlock Zooiomia 1S7 Such 
like Imputations, seemingly black and dark, will disculour 
into Encomiums. 1883 Ji ^ardwicAU Photo^r, Chem. (etl. 
laylor) 287 This Nitrate of Silver must., be very pure, else 
the developer will soon ilLscoloiir. 

t 3 . tram. To render of different colours; to 
adorn with various colours, to varitrgatc. (Cf. 
PDiCOLOrKKl) 3.) Ohs, 

1656 lU-oevr (iloxsoisr,. Discolor .,\.o m-ikt of divers 
colours. 1665 Sui 'I*. Ih.RHiiRr Trnv, (1677) 129 High 
lowers, .leaded iu some p-art, in other part discoloured with 
gold and blue. 

tb. To render different in colour. Ohs. rare. 
rr i66x Fllllr /f Wt/i/cx (1840) HI. 88 Tht'icby it is dis- 
coloured from ox-beef that the buyer be not deceived. 

Ilcncc Disoo-louring vhl. sh. and ///. a, 

*555 htiEH Decades These i.olours . . fruiu whyie 
(hey go to yclow'e by disculourynge to browne and redde. 
159B Florjo, Scoloramcnto, a diseolourini;, a growing imJc 
or sallowe. 111857 Lovelack Poems (1864) 161 Not tluit 

vau r<!ari*(I th<* dl.icnli'i'n'nir .-.-.Lf \r:.rL* I . -I 


420 

+ 2 . Without colours, divested of colours. 
nonce-use. 


Ohs. 


*599 B- Jo.NSON CynthiaU Ker>, v. ii, Amo. And you have 
SI ill in your Imt the former colours. Mer, You lit sir, 1 have 
lave pulled them out. 1 meant to play ciiscolourcd. 


t 3 . Variously coloured; of different colours; 
variegated, particoloured, [from L. discolor , dis- 
colortis.'] Ohs. 


you feared the di.scolo ring cold Might :ilchymi/e their silver 
into gold. 1 ^ I. Smith A7/y. Im^rov. A’e ‘ ' 
clears the, .skin fro 


. Smith Kue. Improv. Keviv'd 197 It . 

Jid discolouring.s, 1741 Mosno 


into gold. 

clears the. .skin from spots anil discolourings, 

AHitl.{td. 3)291 .Swelling, Discolouring, or other Mark of 
Bruise, 1^5 O'. I o^ct s Cheui. Light i. 3 This discolouring 
eflccl of light ha.s been long turned to practical use in the 
of 

Disco'lonr, disco'lor, sh. Now rare. [f. 
Dm- 9 -f- CoiiOun .rh., after Discolouu z>.] The 
state of being discoloured ; loss or change of 
colour ; discoloration, slain. 

1398 Trevisa Par/A. De P, R. xix. viii. (1495) 868 Soden 
pahiiicssc .%nd dyscolour i.s a token of drede. 1684 Evei vn 
SyliHt (177^’) 459 Jaundice in trcesi known by the Dis- 
*®** E-raminer 7 Sept. 
563 2 the blue tinge of mildew, .will only tip with a .slight 
discolour :i part of the kernels. 1847 Busiineli. CAr. Hurt. 
IV. (1861) 102 No moral discolor. 

Discoloured, -orod (diskol9«i), ppi. a. ff. 

f)l.‘^COLOLTl V. + -Kll '.] 

1 . Altered from the proper or natural colour; 
deprived of colour, pale; changed to a duller, 
dingier, or unnatural colour; stained, tarnished. 
(Also/^.', 

1393 GowiiR Con/. HI. 339 The discoloured pale hewe Is 
Uuw becoiiie a riiddy cheke. X4aa tr. Secreta Sccrei,. Priv. 

stiTvtf^ v-i thevi-sage liiill and 

he IS fill m.aljdou.s. 1593 
discolour’d check, x^ 

l l'.P. L ohhatn ia All M. ...1 r 


own • tfr lake »ilincture fiom our 

ir 1 ) IU JL Fawions .shown. 1840 

col. I V preen, or S^. 

b. Her. (See rpiot.) 

16x0 Guilmm Heraldry 111. xii. (ifiji) xj-i Poiirc footed 
beauts, whether they be borne proiicr, or discoloured (that is 
to say varying from their nalurall colour'. 


147X Kitlev Comp. Alch, iii.vln. in Ashm. (1652) 14 1 Wyth 
Flowers dy.scoloryd bewlyosely to syght. X99S Spenser 
EpitkaL 51 Diapred lyke the discolored me.id. a 1397 Beki.e 
Vin'id ^ Re/ Aside (1599) .8 M.'ty that sweet plain . . Be still 
ciiatiU'll d with dt.scoIi>ur‘il flowers. z66o F. Brooke tr. 
Le /{lands Trav. 307 Ueuutifycd with columns of dis- 
colour'd marble. 

b. Difleicntly coloured, the one from the other. 
1651 Cleveland Pocs/ts 25 Who askt the Bancs 'twixt these 
discolour'd Mates? 

i lencc Diucolonredness, the quality of being 
discoloured. 

1674 R. Goni-REV Inj. 4* Ah. Physic 77 Losing ihat-di.s- 
colourcdm;vs which appeared in the Fever. 

Discolourment (diskuldimcnt). [f. Pm- 

coboi’B V. + -MENT.j I'hc act of discolouring, or 
fact of being discoloured ; discoloration. 

x8xo Blntiia.m /*rtrvt/V*^(iB2i) 176 A picture which cannot 
be charged with hostile distortion or di.scolounncnt. 1839 
J. R. Dasi.kv lutrod. Beaunt. .f- FI, tVAs. 1. 25 'rhey had 
not his imagin.'ition to throw its splendid di.scoluurment over 
ill! realities. 1850 1 'ennent Cey/ou H. ix. v. 490 Accidents 
. . involving the u.tmage of the cofi'eu by sca-water, or it.s 
di.^cjoluurinctit by damp. 

Diacombrnef [Pis- 6.] trans. To 

umlo the combination of, to disjoin, disunite. (In 
quot. in/r. for rejl. To become disunited.) 

1888 A, S. Wilson Lyric of /ioJu'lessLwe in. g The parts 
can never discombine (>ne essence which contain. 

Discomedusan : see Piuco-. 
t Discomfoct, ///. o., latinized by-form of 1 )i.s- 
COMITT, discomfit^. 

/Ei5^ Skelton Agst. Scottes 84 Tliat late were discom- 
feet with battle marciall. 

Biscomferd, obs. pa. ppU*. of Discoaikokt zk 
Discoiufis, -fish, V. Sc. Forms : Pa. ppk. 
and pa. t, 5 disoumfyst, 6 -flat, -feist, -comfeist, 
-fest, -oonfoist, 9 discomfisht. [A by-fonn of 
Discomfit a. OF, desconfis* present stem of 
desconfire pr. pple. descon/isani, pr. subj. -conjise). 
In early use chielly in pa. pple. and jm. t. discum- 
fist (cf. F. pret, it descoufisP ; modern present 
tense discomfish., also Sc?omfish.] « J)i,scomfit v, 
c 1470 Henry W^allace t. 420 Ane that has discumfj'st ws 
all. 15^ Hki.lenden Cwh, .Scot, (1821) I. p. xxvii, Discnm- 
fist be I hair ennimes. 1549 CompL Scot. lx. yj Gedeon, vitlit 
thre hundretht men, discumfeist anc hundretht and tunity 
thuDsant. 1553 JMuglap rEneis x. xiv, 24 Ane man was 
brocht to ground Anti discomfest (MS. discumfytj wyth k:i 
grislie ane wound. 1570 Tragedie 264 in Satir. Poems 
Reform. O890I90 Bot wc the Igingsyde hill befoir lhamc wan, 
And . . tliscoiifcist thame. x8as-8o Jamieson, Discomfisht^ 
overcome. Liberal t Dec. 72/1 Ye’re a puir fetklc.s.s 
fiishionlcss discomfisht body. 

Discomfit (disk»-mfit), v. Forms; Pa. ppk. 

3 deskumflt, 4 dosconfit, >>cuindt(e, -coumfit, 
-confet, 4-6 diacumflt, -fyt, -oomflt, -flyt, -oon- 
flt(e, dyscumfyt, 5 dis-, dysoounflte, -comfyd, 
-fid. Pres, 4 discounfit, dyacumfyto, 4-6 discon- 
flt(o, -fyte, diacomllto. -lyte, 5 dysoowmfytyn, 
5-6 dysoomiyt, 5 - discomfit (6 -feit). [M E. dcs- 
confit^ -cumfity etc., a. OF. desconfity -cunfity -cum- 
fit (;—L. type *disconfectus)y pa. jiple. of desconfirCy 
mod.F. dkonftre to discomfit ;-iate pop.L, dis- 
cou/tefre (Du Cange), f. dis-JpD. conficcre to put 
together, iramc, make ready, accomplish, complete, 
finish ; also, to finish iqi, destroy, consume ; f. con- 
together + facZt'e to do, put. In Romanic, con- 
fid^Cy (OnfectiJrCy retained the constructive sense, 
as in F. confircy Sp, confeitary while discottficcrCy 
from T)t.s- 4, has that of ‘ destroy, undo ’ (so Pr. 
cUsconfiry It. liisconfiggere). The OF. desconfit was 
first taken into ICng. in its proper sense as a parti- 
ciple, and usetl to form a passive voice, as * he 
was desconfit* y l.e. completely undone ; whence it 
was subsequently taken aa the stem of a verb, dcs- 
confit-en. The pa. jqde. -.and pa. t.) continued to 
be disconfit (also -cotM) till end of 13th, and 
occasionally till end of [6th c., but discomfited from 
the verb is found from 15th. For the Sc. form, see 
prec.] 

1 . trails. To undo in battle; to defeat or over- 
throw completely ; to beat, to rout. 

a iaa5 A ucr. R. 250 peo ne mu wen l)con de.sknmfit ne ouer- 
kuincn, o none wi.se. a 1300 Cursor Af, 7799 (Cott.) pai er 
disenmfit [GO/t. scumphitraj wit pair fas, Saul cs afan and 
lunathas. xmj R. Brunnk Handl. Synne 4986 pey ordey- 
nede hem . . A3cns pe Phylyatyne^ for to go, And hem dyn- 
cumfyle and .sU>. ^1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) loui 

hchamfily . . ar wc desconfit I a 1375 Joseph A rim. 61 And 
tel (lisrounfitcde him han and scapet ml ofte. X30a Langi.. 

P. I 'i.C. 1. 108 pel were disconfit iu batoillc. c xaoo Maundkv. 
(Koxb.) xin, 55 Gedeon and ccc. men with him discoumfit 
three kyngc.i. c " " - 

confutOy superOy 

pai wer all discomfyd. 


Hys men . . which wer in niuner disconfit, and redy to flye. 
15^ Mirr. Mag.y Brennus viii, In the cntle I was discomfit 
there. ssg6 Shaks. i Hen, /F, in. ii. 114 Thrice hath this 
Hotspur Mars in swathing Clothes .. Discomfited great 
Dowgla.s. Wanley tt^nd. Lit, IVerld v. i. § 78. 46^2 
He went after to the Holy I And, where he discomfited tnc 
I’urks in three great Battels. X'j^Anecd, fV, Pitt 1.305 Her 
IFrance’s] arms had been di.scomfitcd in every quarter. 
185a Misx Yongr Catmos 11 . ii. ao * Come, and we shall dis- 
comfit them ! * 

fig. x65x Bigg.s Hezv Dish, F 28 1 Farre lesse able . . to dis- 
cuiufit. ovcrcoin^ and exf»ell dihcase-s. 

2 . gcH, a. To defc.it or overthrow the plans or 
puq^oses of ; to thwart, foil. b. To throw into 
perplexity, confusion, or dejection; to cast down 
utterly ; to disconcert. 

*375 Barbour Bruce in. 197 And fra the Imrl be discunifyt. 
The body is nochl worth a myl. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gnw. 1349 
A sari man than was Sir Kay . . At descumfite he l.iy on 
grownde. 1530 Palsgr. 518/1 , 1 discomfyte, I put one out 
of comforte . .je descon/ys, 2598 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 164 
Wei go with me, and be not so di-scomfitcd. 1639 Fi ller 
Holy /Firm. xvii. (1647)26 Many secretly stole away, whereat 
the rest were no whitiltsconifitecl. x88o .Shakrock Vegeiables 
• 149 Not im;>tded by those wants that iisu.'diy discomfit 

f rivate persons in such enquiries. 1848 Dickens Dotnbey i, 
loinbey was quite discomlited by the question. 1872 Black 
I .Idv, Phaeton ix. 132 (tell, conscious of past back.slidings, 

'> .seeiiicd rather di-scomfiti^d. 

+ 0. To frustrate or defeat of, Obs, rare. 

Hall Chron., lieu, VI (1809) 155 The C apitain dis- 
: coiiiilted of al rclevc and succour rendered the fnrtrcssc. 

i 1 fence Disco'mfited ppi. a , ; Disoo'mfltixig vhi. 

I sb.y disco in lit lire. 

c 1368 Chaucer A'ntls T. x86i Nc thcr was holden no dis- 
conhtyiii'e But .is a Justc.s or a turnciyuge. *535 Covkkdale 
' I IV. 15 Lysias scynge the di.scomfetynge of his men 

and the iiianrync.ssK of the Icwes. 1803 Knolles Hist. Turks 
I (1618) 170 The rest of his discomfited army flying hc.idlotig 
; hack again to Constantinople. 1877 Mk.s. Oliemant Makers 
1 I'lor. 255 The shamed and discomfited ambassadors . . went 
j ha.stily away. 

tDi»CO*mfllt,jV^ [f. Discomfit The 
I .'ict of discomfiting, or fact of being discomfited ; 

I undoing, defeat, rout, discomfiture. 

' X4aa tr. Secret a Sec ret. y Priv. Priv. (E.E T.S.) 216 The 
Sterrys makyth many mewyng jn in tlic eoragis of mene, and 
of that comyth .. victories, .ind dyscomfiles. ('2425 Engl. 
tOHty. Irel. (E.t. r..S.) 30 i he other weneden tiiat thay de- 
parted yn dyscomfyte. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, 17 , v. u. 8<') 
'*• - « 


ticureabie dLscomfite Rcignes in the hc.irts of all. 1671 
Milton Samson 469 Dagon must stoop, and .shall c’rc long 
receive Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him Of all 
these boa.sied Trophies won on me. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in U'aks 11. 314 Twere .slight to boast 1 he foul dwcomfit 
of that felon-host. 

Discomfit, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfit v. 

See in the verb. 

Disoo'mflter. Also 6 Sc, diBoomfatour. 

{ Tn early use a. OF. desconfitour (in Godef.) ; in 
atcr, f. Discomfit v, + -ku >.] (.)ue who or that 
which discomfits. 

Lyndksay Drcntc 560 The Martyris war as nobyll 
stalw.irt Knychti.s,>— Discomfatourisof crcuell battcllis ihre, 
The fleschc, the warld, the feiml. 1830 Mii.man FaUJem^ 
salem{m7i) 89 What birth So meet and fitting for the great 
Dii^cumfiter ? x886 Sat, Rev. 34 Apr. 571/1 The disconifiter 
of hir. Chamberlain. 

Discomfiture (diskzi'mfitiuj). Forms: 4des- 
conflture, 5 -comfiture. 4- dis-. See also the 
shortened SooMFiTuuE. [a. OF. dcsconfiUtre rout, 
defeat (lathc. in llatz.-Dann.), V. ddconfiturCy-^ 
IT. descofitura, (Jit, sconfitturay med.L. disconfcc- 
turay f. discouficHre to rout, overthrow (Du Cange) : 
see Di.scomfit and -uuE.] The action of discoin- 
lilirig, or fact of being discomfited. 

1 . Comj)lcte defeat In battle, overthrow, rout. 
c XMo R. Bnt^NNE Chron, IVace (Rolls) 14212 Moddred nc 
mygliie in bataille dure But etiere w'as at descunfiturc. c X400 
Mausdfv. (Roxb.Ixiii. 56 When he come fra pe descomfiturc 
of his enmys. 1487 Ca.xton Faytes of A. \. viii. 20 After the 
desconfiture Haiiybal dyde doo .serche the felde. 1580 Rol- 
LAND Crt. Yeuiis 11. 234 Of Italic siclik disconfeitoiir. 1591 
SiiAK.s. 1 Hen. VI y 1. 1, 59 Sad tidings bring I.. Of losse, of 
slaughter, and discomfiture. X777 Kobkktson Hist, Amer, 
(1778)! I. V. 84 A few cl:iy.s after the di.scomfiture of Narvaez, 
a courier arrived. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Entt, I. 561 What 
army commanded by a debating club ever escaped di.scom- 
fiture and disgrace ? 

2. gen, a. Defeat, overthrow, or frustration of 
plans or hopes; utter disappointment, b. Com- 
plete disconcertment or putting to confusion. 

^ *374 CfiAUCKR Ancl. 4 Are, 326 For in this worlde nys 
Creature Wakyngc in moore dlscumfiture pane 1 . *5x3 
Bradshaw St, Iverburge 1. 2140 Yet after all heuynessc, 
{lenaunce, and dysconfyture. She reioysed in soule, x^5 A rt 
Conienim. x. v. 231 That accursed thing which has caused 
our discomfeiture. x8a8 Life Planter Jamaica 79 To rely 
upon promises ., would end in regret and discomfiture. 
1885 Duncki.ky in Atanch. E.xa»n, 23 Mar. tfx A ripple of 
laughter follows the discomfiture of his questioner, 
to. Physical damage or injury. Obs, rare, 

1599 H. BUTTK.S Dyets drie Dinner An\\\ b, If thy lungs 
have tane discomfiture By slie assault of Rume. 
DiflCOmfort (disk&’mfait^ sb. Forms: see 
Comfort. [ME. disemtforty a. OF. desconfort 
(I2lh c. in Littre), mod.F. tUconfort^ vbl. sb. fiom 
desconforter to Disoomfort. Cf. also Dig- 9.] 
tl* Undoing or loss of courage; discouragement, 
disheartening. Obs, 

t37S Barsovs Bruce xt. 488 Oftsiss of anc vord may riu 



DISCOMFORT. 

Discomfort and tynsall with*all. c 14^ Henry Wallace x. 
168 The tothir Scottis . . For dibconford to leiflf the feild was 
boun. 1496 Dives 4 Pau^» ( W. d« W. ) vi. xvxii. 864/r More 
dyscomfbrte it is to an oost yf they see thew chefteyno flee 
. .and more comfort to the enmws. x5sa Act 4 Utu, VI 
c. 30 S 9 To the great discoinforte and fere of your true 
oIBcers. tfist Crowley P/eas. 4> Peiy/te 8z Wyth spytcfull 
wordis of disconforte. 

ta. Absence or deprivation of comfort or glad- 
ness ; desolation, distress, grief, sorrow, annoyance. 
Ofis. (exc. as in 3). 

S 3 k Wyclif JIfft/l. xxiv. 15 The ahhoniynacioun of dis* I 
comfort, that is seid of Datiyel, the prophcio. X4J3 Pllt,'’K 
Sozvle iCaxtou 1483) 1. iii. 4 This gryseJy Eho<.).st also bygan 
to crycn, wherof X was fill gretely annoyed and in ful liyglie 
discomfort, zgap Mohk Ctvv/. agst. Trib, i. Wks. 1144/1 So 
is the discomfort of that persone desperate, that desyreth 
not his owne coumforte. 1577 D. Gooce HeresbacKs Ilusb. 

111. (1586) ISO For swiiic .. eate not onely their ownc, hut 
yoong children . . to the pittiful discuiufurt of the ixirent. 
xM Shaks. 4 Cl. IV. iii. 34 What meane you (Sir) To 
giue them this discomfort f 1 .o<>kc they wecpc. a 17x6 South 
Q.), In solitude there is not only discomfort but weakness 
also. 1^7 Lonok. Kv. 11. i. 68 Thus did that poor soul 
wander in want and in cheerless discomfort. 

+ b. with //. SoiiiLihing that causes distress; 
a trouble, grief. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 b). 

^ C 1386 Chaijckr Frank!. T. 168 Here freendes sawc that 
it was no dispijrt To romcn by the sec but discoiifurl. 
Wkiothkslky ChroH. (1875) I. 33 Which was a great ais« 
coinpfort to all this realmc.^ xsiSa I. S. (Utle\ Truth tried : 
very comfortable to the raitbful, but a discomfort to the 
enemies of God. X850 Tennvson Elaine 1066 This discom- 
fort he hath done the house. 

3 . Now in weakened sense: Tltc condition of 
being uncomforiahlc ; uiicnsincsa (of mind or 
body) : cf. Comkout sb. 6, Comfortable a. 7, 10. 

.1841 Lank Arab. Nis. I. 85, I will cure thee without any 
discomfort to thy pcM son. x6^ A. Combe Physiol. Digestion 
(ed. 4) 305 The great discomfort which attends the subsu- 
nnent indigestion of a heavy dinner, xfl^ Macaulay Hhi. 
Eng. HI. 3SS 'The Scots . . began to findthat independence 
hadf its discomfort as well as its d^nity. x86a Siu It. liMouii-: 
Psyc/wl. huj. III. iv. 126 The excitement produced by the 
cigar is followed by a feeling of discomfort. ' 

b. with pi. Something that makes one uncom> 
fortable; an inconvenience, hardship. (Cf. Com- 
fort sb. 7.) 

1^1 James i, The inconveniences and discomforts 

which those beautiful days of the south sometimes bring. 
1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng II. 485 The troops who had gone 
on shore liad tiuiny discouifnrts to endure. 1885 K. Garrett 
At Any Cost i. i«) Mrs. Sinclair was one of those who in- 
stinctively avoid all avoidable discomforts. 

f F'ormcrly, like the vb., confused with Discom- 
fit sb. 

1580 PuTTENiiAM Eng. Pocsie I, xxiv. (Atb.) 62 Ouerthrowes 
and discomforts in battell. 

Discomfort (diskei mfojt , v. Also 4-6 dya-, 
-con- : see Comfort. [ME. discomfort^ dcscon^ 
fortf a. OK. descottfort-er (lalh c. in Littre), mod. 

K. d^confortcr^ f. i/t’j-, Dia- 4 confortcr Comfort 
V . ; cf. It. disconfortarc^ 

+ 1- trans. To deprive of courage or strength of 
mind ; to discourage, dishearten, dismay. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Prunnk Chroti. (1810) 70 Discomfort no king he, 
so faire hftppe ncucr fond. ^1340 Cursor M. 15543 
(Fnirf.) l.oko disconfort [earlier te.rts nu’sinay] no^t. 
X503-4 Act 19 //cm. VI! t c. 28 Preamb., The seid sucters. . 
were . . discunforted & in dispayre of cxpedicion of thcr 
.sueles. z6o6 Shake. Tr, 4 C>. v. x. zo My Lord, you doe 
disconifurt all the Hoste. a 1677 Manton True Ciretttu- 
cisiou Wk.s. 1871 11 . 39 The mind . . which is naturally dis- 
comforted and weakened . . is inightely revived and encour- 
aged with these glad tidings. 1706 PHit.i.tt's (cd. Kersey), 
Discomfort, .to afllict, cast down, or put out of Heart. 

t 2 . To deprive of comfort or gladness; to 
distress, grieve, sadden ; to render disconsolate or 
sorrowful. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3). 

X413 Pilgr. Sotole (Caxton 1483) i. iii. 4 The syght of some 
thynges that I -sawe gladyd tnodie niy herte and the syght 
of somme other thynges dyscomfortyd me hugely, c 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxviii. 590 Yo doo not well for to 
make soo grete sorowe', nor to discoinforte yourself so inoclie 
as ye duo. i>iS 33 Dn. Berners xlvii. 159 She was 
ry^nt .sorowfull aiid sore dyscomfortyd. xM N orris Pract. 
Disc. IV. log Is not every Man concern'd to provide that 
neither the Desire of Life may imbitter his Death, nor the 
Fear of Death discomfort his Life? xBae T. W, Coit 
Puritanism 386 The man who went to ^soomfort Abp. 
T.aud in his imprisonment. 188a Kos.hf.tti Ball, 4 Sonn.^ 
Rose Mnry^ J..ong it was ere she raised her head And ro.se 
up all discomforted. 

+ b, intr. (for rejl^ To distress oneself, grieve. 
Obs. ran. 

1554-9 in Songs 4 Ball.<^ Philip 4 Mary (1860I 3 O why 
fchold we be. .s^ ? Or for to dysoomfort what thyng shold 
us comnell ? 

3 . Now in weakened sense : To make uncom- 
fortable or uneasy (mentally or physically). 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. 9 27 Jle is careless. . 
nor feels discomforted, though his walls should be full of 
fissures like the rocks. 1850 Thackeray Virgin.{\l’iip\. 296 
Mr. Wolfe looked verymuch discomforted. X893Q. (Couciil 
Detectable Duchy 37 The Registrar, .was discomforted by a 
pair of tight boots. Mod. Does the want of the cushion 
discomfort you? .... , , 

11 Formerly often confused with or used for Dis- 
comfit w., q.v. 

x58t \Ihzuv Matt. xii. 95 Echo kyngdam departid sqeins 
hym self, shal be de.soIat. or discouniortid. 1483 Caxton 
G. dt la TVr/r LiiJ, He allone diecomforted and ouercame 
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thre thousand persones. 1596 J. Norden Progr. Pictic 
(1847) loa When the wicked shall fall and he utterly dis- 
comforted. x6o^ KNni.i.K$ l/ist. Turks{i6A) 288 'I'he 1 ’urks 
discomforted with the inuincible courage of these old .soldiers 
. .Ixitooke thcmseliies to flight. x6a8 Crf. 4 Times Chas. / 
(18481 1. 410 'i'he news . . alinost discomforted our liop».>s. 

Hence Diaco-mforted ppl. a., Disoo^nLfortlnir 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Dlsoo'inforteAly, Disoo'm* 
fortingly advs. 

R. Gloi'C. (<724) 9x3 ke Romeyns were wyk out 
chef, dyscomfurted hit were. x»75 liARnouK Bruce il l. 193 For 
throw mckill dlscoiiforting Men fallis off into disparyng. 
c 1400 Melayue 240 The Sarazen slcwe oure cristy n knyghic, 

It was dyscoinforthynge. 1556 A urcUo 4 tsab. (1608) I. ij, 
'J'he bitter teares of the disconfortede Queue. 1787 Willuvn 
qfXormandy 1 . 114 Amid the un.Tvailiug sorrows of a now 
discumforted people. 1857 Sir F. Paw.rave Sorm. 4 

II. 418 A most di-scomforting knowledge of the cohm:- 
quenccs which had ensued. 1873 Mis.s Uroughton Nancy 

III. 64, I snitbbedly and discomforted ly put them in^ my 
own breaiit. x^x G. Meredith One of our Conq. 11. 1 1 j 
Involuntaiily, discoinrortingly. 

Discomfortable (diskn'mfajtaiyi), a. [a. OK. 
dcsconforiabh (in Godef.), f. desconforier : sec Dis- 
comfort V. and COMFOUTABLK.] 

1 , Causing (liscoiiragcmciit, distress, grief, or 
annoyance ; destroying, or lending to destroy, 
comfort or happiness. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 2). 

14x3 J'ilgr. .Stnvle (Caxton 14831 iv. xx. 68 Nothyng agre- 
able . hit is to me but ful di.scoiiifortable. 1535 Covkrualk 
hWclus, xviii. 15 Snenke no discomfortable \vi,i dcs. a 1572 
Kniix Hist. Ref.NiVs, (1846) L 375 We hard nothing of 
him hot ihreatnmg and disconfoi uble wonlis. X593 S ha ks, 
Riih. y/, 111. ii. 36 1 )iscumfurtable cousin ! knowesi iiioii not, 
(etc.!, idoo Haki.uyi Voy. (1810) 11 1 . 349 As ioyfull to me, 
us discumfortable to them. 1^5 Diggks Compl. Amhass. 
374 She said she would write a ?cw words to you . .which I • 
prayed her might not be discumfortablc. 1846 'l'ttE.N(;M | 
Mirac. xxiU. (1862) 345 He breaks the silence . . but it is 
with an answer more discomfort.Tble than was even the 
silence itself, xkx Sat. A\t». 14 Nov. 543/1 Lord .Salisbury's 
perhaps disroinfort.T]>le remarks. 

fb. Marked by absence of comfort or hnppi- I 
ness ; comfortless, miserable. Ohs. I 

^ 15M AfoRK Comf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. ii8r.*''i I'he nyght ! 
is, of the nature self, d^'sconifortable 6: fill of fcarc. 2586 
Uriij'iit Meltinch. xvii. loj The body thus posscssiul with 
the discomfortable darkues of inelancliolic. x6a> Donnk 
Serm. cxix. V. 117 'rhuughit lie the discomfortablcst thing 
in the world, not to have known Christ. 

2 , Wanting in material comfort or convenience ; 
causing physical discomfort or uneasiness; posi- 
tively uncomfortable, comfortless. 

^ 1607 Dkkkkr Northw. Hoe 1. Wks. 1873 1 11 . 17 I.od«e me 
in some discomfortable vault Where neither Sun nor hloone 
may touch my sight. 1614 Ralkich Hist, Uorid 11. 224 
Neither could Moses forget the length of the way through 
thn.se discomfortable Desarts. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note 
Bks. (1B83) II. 2o 8 Of alt discomfortable places, 1 am in> 
dined to reckon Aldershott Camp the most so. x8M Stevkn- 
so.N in Scribner's Mag. Feb. 254 Pacing to and fro in his 
disooiiifortablc house. 

3 , Cliaracterizcil by, or in a state of, discomfort 
or uneasiness ; uncomfortable, uneasy. 

X844 Kinglake F.oihen (1847) *57, 1 never .saw .. in the 
most horridly stiifly ball room such a di.scomfortable collec- 
tion of human beings. 

+ 4 . Not to be comforted ; disconsolate, inconsol- 
able. Obs. rare. 

1535 CovERDALE ToMt X. A She wepte with discomfortTblc 
le.'ircs. [Wvci.., vuremediable tcrU.] 

1 1 cnee Dlsoo-mfortableneis ; Disoo'mfortably 

adv. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 11622) 317 A dc.Tth where the maner 
coulii bee no comfort to the discomfortablcncssc of I he 
matter. 1585 Anr. Sandvs .S’rw/. (1841) 369 Wcai-y of the 
discoinfurtableness of the night. 1619 W.^ Sclatek A'.t/. 

I Thess, (1630) 435 Thy conscience must . . inferru the con- 
clusion discoinfortably. 1653 J. Bampekild in Nic/wlas 
(Caniden) II. 29 [TheyJ speako very discoinfortably 
of it. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 105 'I low can 
I tell?’ reply 1 , discoinfortably. 

Discoi^oirter. [f* Dihcomfobt v. -t- -kr b 
Cf. <JK. dcsconforieui^ One who discomforts, 
discourages, or distresses. 

x6a8 Earle Microcosm.^ Plodding .'student (Arb.) 72 Hce 
is a great discoinfortcr of young Students. 1653 Bogan 
Mirth Chr. Life Zo’i'hus will Christians comfort themselves, 
let their discomforters say wliat they will. 

t DiSCO'inforture. Obs. rare. [f. Dj.sCum- 
fort V. : cf. discomjilurc,'] Discomfort, distrcs.s. 

1559 Primer in Prhu Prayers[lt^^x) 92 My heart is almost 
like to bra.st, ho great is my discomforiurc. 

DiSCOXUmend (disk^mend), V. [f. Dih- 6 h 
Commkxd: cf. OF. dcscommandcr (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To find fault with, express disapproba- 
tion of : the opposite of Command (.sense 3). 

1494 Fadvan ChroH. vi. dvi. 145 In hym was no thyngc to 
lie dyscommendyd, but that he helde his doughtcr so longe 
vnmaryed. 1509 Barclay Shyp Eolys <1570) 122, I shall 
. . Lawde iust and good, and the cuill discominende.^ 1557 
North ir. Guenards Diall of Primes 90 a/2, I do discom- 
mend, that the women should goe gailding a brcxide in 
visitacioii. a 1639 W. Whatklhy Prototypes 1. iv. (1640) 31 
'I'he lAird bids men goe and Icarne of the Pismire, and 
discommends idlcnessc. x^6 Siiauwelt. Virtuoso iv, I can- 
not abide the sight of her since she discommended thee, iny 
dear, i860 Patmore Faithful for ever 1. 49 Who dsc Khali 
discommend her choice t 

ebsol. x^S* Brome Navslla tii. Wks. 1873 1 . 136 It is 
th« chapmans rule to discommend. 1737 Stackhouse Hist. 


mSCOUMODB. 

Bible (T767) IV. VII. iv, 519 The author neither commends 
nor discommciuU. 

2. To speak of clissuasively j the opposite of Re- 
COMMBNU (cC CoMMliNI) 2 '. 

X533 Elyot Cast. Hdthe 11. vil 93 I'he juyee of oiangcs 
eaten with Sugar in a hoitc fever i.s not to be dyscomiiieiidcd. 
i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. i, .Savamiroia di^nimends 
Gnat.s flesh. 1879 Macfarren Counterp. (cd. 2) iii. 7 Their 
use. .is iliscotiimended to students. 

8 . To cause (anything) to be unfavourably viewed 
or received. ? Obs. 

*579 bvLY Eupkucs (Arb.) 131 The manners of the childe 
at tno first arc to be looked to that nothing discoinniciu| the 
iniiide. ^ a 1659 Bogan in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, P.s. xxiii. x 
Only privative defects discommend .t thing. 

Hence Dlsoomm^-nded ppl. a . ; DlMonune'nd- 
ing vbl. sb. and///, a . ; also Oi«oomxiie*nder, one 
who discommends. 

ZS44 Hale Citron. Sir J, Oldcastell in Har!. .Misc. (Malti.) 
1 . 249 Wyth no small discommemlings of some prince.s. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) i»8 'To the intent bee may 
. . be instructed in the vilcncssc and discoiuinendcd parts of 
ibcifuiinc. i6xx Cotgr., Tituperenr, a disjiraiser, di.scom- 
mender. 1678 Dkvuen Alt Jor Loroe Pref., No prt of .t 
poem is worth our discommending, where the whole is insipid. 
170a S. Parker tr. De Finibtts 192 Having something in 
tnem I^iscomniending and Unacceptable. 175;^ Johnson, 
Disfommendcr, one that diKcumineiids ; a di.siirni.scr. 

Discommendable (diskVracndab’l), n. [f. 
prec. + -arlk.] 

1. To be discommended ; worthy of censure. 

1527 Andrew Brunssuykes Distyll, Waters Prol., It is 
not dyscoinendable for a man of more Ikisc lernyngc to put 
to his helping^ haiide. 1583 Stuuuiis Anat. Abuses i. To 
Rdr. p. xii, It is an exercise .Tltogcther discommendable and 
\ iilawftili. 1650 liviM ER A nthropomet. 201 Splendid apparel, 
coiinterrcit crisped haire is more discommendable then ilie 
iiakcdne.%Kc of these Barbarians. ^ 1711 W. King ir. Naude\f 
Ref. Politics ii. 62 An net very discommendable and .shame- 
ful. ^ 1737 Stackhounk Hist. Bible (1767) IV. vii. iy. 517 Tim 
motives, .are not discommendable. 1833 Lamii^ AV/Vi Scr. 11. 
Poor /i .•/.,! 11 a vein of no discomineiubThlc vanity, 
ta. Not to be recommended ; to Ijc repTe.sented 
dissii.Tsivcly. Obs. 

*533 Ei.vot Cast. Hctthe 11. xiii. (i.';39> 31 b, To them, 
wliiclie usR inochc exercise, it is not discoinmendabit!. 1655 
Moia ur ik Bennkt Health's Imptw. (17^16)^329 Rice is .. 
discommendable only in that it ik tmT-bindiiig. >684 tr. 
Ponei's Merc. Compif. xviii. 644 'riic ealing of Flc-sli i.s not 
discommendable, es|iecially of Animals. 

Hence i* BlBooxnme'ndablenoM ; tDisoom- 
xne‘iidabl 7 adv. Obs. 

1656 \y. D. tr. Conicnius' Cate Lat. Vnl. 6 663 'riiose. 

J that do discoinmcndably, reprove, relntke, slight them. 1797 
Baii.ky vol. II, Discommendableness^ undeservingness of 
commendation. 

DiBcommendation (diskp-mcndi-'-Jan). [n . 

of action from Dlscommemd The action of 
discommending ; dispraise. 

*573 Aim*. Parker Corr. In whose discoinmcncUilum 
. . your honour once did wiile to me. 1599 Bki; idn Schailt r 
4* Souldiour 25 Oh good Sir! .speake not so in J^iscomnien- 
ilation of a Scholler. 1754 Richardson (/mm/Zrun (1781) 
VI. Ivl. 37.1, 1 bad much talher have been in the company 
.. than grill bing pens in my closet and .all to get nothing but 
disci-'inmendalion. 1837 CahlyM': bliralvau Misc. Ess. (1B88) 
V. 232 Lot him come, under what discnininendation be 
might, into any circle of men. 

b, (with a and pi.) A special instance of this. 

UP TON Sivijila 98 Triiely the crab is a discomnieii- 
flalion to the Pcare tree that bare it. 1677 ( lii.i’i n DywonoL 
(1067) 1 17 That rebuke, ' Mary hath rlioscn the bcllcr |)arl,’ 
IS only a comparative discommendation. ^1841 L. Hunt 
Scer ii. (1864) 55 fWej hereby present the critics .. with nur 
hc.Trty discoiiinieiKUitions. 

t XHBOOmnU'BSiOU, 7'. Ohs. [f. Dim - 7 4 (.'oM- 
MIS.SIOX f/».] trans. 'To ilcpriveof a commission. 

i 6 aa Crt. J^ Times Jus. / (1:49) Ib *'''7 All justices arc 
like to be discommi.ssioned shurily, and a new choice made. 
1641 Laud Hist. Aic. Chant c/lorship 142(1..), 1 .shall . . 
proceed to discommUsioii your printer and suf>pre.s.s hi.s 
prc.ss. 165^ Afif.ToN Rupt. ('owmio. Wks. (1S51) 401 For 
di.scoininissioning nine great OlTicers in the Army. 

Discommittoo ; .see Dl.s- 7. 

t Di 8 CO*]nmodable> obs. rare- \ [f. F. 

discommodcr to iticonvcnicnco, D].S(.'OMMoi)ATE 4 - 
-.\ble.] Disagreeable, annoying. 

*579 Twyne Phisit ke at^st. Fort. J. xxil 29 a, The sniel of 
womens oyntinentcs Is more disconiiuodablc then the odour 
of /lowrcs. 

t DiBOO'mniodatBf v. Obs. [f. Dts- 6 t Com- 
MODATK v.f .after obs. F. discommad-cr (Colgr.).] 
trans. To put to inconvenience ; to disturb, trou- 
ble ; -• next. Ilencc f DiBoo'nunodated ppl. a. 

x 6 io Crt. fy Times Jas. f (1840) 1 . 119 After the Lending 
away her stuflT, which, .will much disconimodate her. x6«> 
Wotton ill Relit/. Wotton. (1672) 533 None .. kIiaII .. dts- 
cornmodate, pillage. .or tiouble one another, r 1645 Howki.l 
Lett. I. 11. xv, Tlieiie Wars did so drain and discominodato 
the King of .Spain. 1649 Crdmw'kli. Let. 13 Aug. iCarlyle\ 
Sir, I dchire you not to di.scommodate yourself liecatise of 
the iiKincy due to me. 

Disconuiiode (disk^mJH’d), V. [f. Dih- 6 + 
CoAiMoiJE z'., after obs. K. discommodcr \ see prec.] 
tram. To put to inconvenience or trouble; to 
incommode, inconvenience. 

X7«x Bailey, Discommode^ to incommode. 1753 L. M. 
tr. /)u Bflscfs Accomplish'd Wotnnn 11 . 127 For foar of 
discommoding bis curls. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. I. It could 
not discommode you to receive any of his Grace’s visiti-rs 
or mine, 1830 Galt Lawrie T, m. I (1849) 84 Finding 
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herself and the j'outiKer children discommuded in the l)oal. 
i88s Cim.n Balifnis in. Ixxviii. aWa The hero comex out 
of his tiiouiui . . to tell her how she discoiiiinodes him . . 
every I tear J drop pierces, cold uiid bloody, to his bren.st. 
llcMCc Diaoommo'ded ///. a.y incunveniencoil. 
1818 in Webstar. 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Apr., Half* 
smothered ejaculations of discommoded men. 

t Discommo diate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Dw- 6 
hCoMMom.xTH, used by the same autlior.] ^prec, 
i6m Kari. Monm. tr. neniivogltVs li^arrs 0/ heauders 59 
'I'o nave fuutiht the Enemy by disconiniodi,itinK them. 

t Difloommo'dioufl, a, Obs. [f. i)is- lo i- 
Commodious.] Causing trouble or mconvciiicncc ; 
inconvenient ; ilisadvantagcous, troublesome. 

1540 3'f//4*«. I'V//, c. 44 The. .distnunce of the towiiR 

from the parldie churches, .is verate di.scomniodious. 1577 
U. (ioocE Hyresbach's Hush. iv. (15S6) 179 b, The fixer!, or 
standing Hives, bee discommodious, as which you can 
neither sell, nor rcmixjve. x6oi R. Joiin.son Kin^d. 
Coutf/iv.'. (160;) 141 So discoinnuxiion.s is gluironic to the. 
proceedings of the Christians. M ii.ton Tetrarh. ( 185 1 > 
154 A manage, .toutly di.scominodions, di.staslfiill, dishonest 
and pernicious to him. x688 Wilkins Real Char. 29. 
b. as sh. = Discommcxlious quality, rare. 

«583 U. Goock Let. in H. <5- Q. Scr. iii. III. 242, I can 
vi?rry well away wyth the dyscoinoclioiis off the contrey. 

t DisOOmmO'diotlBlj, adv. [f. prcc. + -I.Y 
Inconveniently. 

1833 T. J.^.MEs 6 q I'hcy had lainc very disroninirxli- 
ously all the winter. X638 Maynk Lucan (1664) 3 i Having 
. .iliscomiiHKlioiisly washt. 

tDisCOmmO'diouauesS. Obs. [f. as prec. 

+ -NEMS.] Discommodious quality ; unsuitability, 
inconvenience ; a disadvantage. 

1580 North Plutarch (16761 aj'fln^ discoiiimodiousm-ss of 
the place, where was neither ground.. 10 fly, nor yet any 
.space for any long chace. 1637 Sanditison Rerut. 1 1 . 9a Wc 
. . begin to find those disLommodioLisnesscs and incumbrances 
which before we never thought of. 167^ Ooilmy Hrit. 1K6 
The l)iscommodiousnc.ss of the ffarW is a great Ocaisiun 
of its not being well-frcijuciited. 

Discommodity (ciisk^ym^-diti). [f, Dih- 9 + 
(Commodity.] 

1. 'I'he quality of being iliscommodioua ; unsuit- 
nblcness, inconvenience, disadvaiitageousness. 

*S»3 AfoH*'- Rich.lll in Grafton 6 '/i>v«.(i568i 1 1 . 798 1 Ic had 
declared the discommoditie of discord, and the cummoditio 
of c.mcoial. 11J77 H. Goook llereduich's Hush. tii. (i,i86) 
h, Of the di.scommodii ic of Flsscx Chv.esc, our . . John 
Maywood, .mccrily wriielh. 1603 Knoi.i.e.s //«/. Turkes 
Util) Nassuf excused himself., by tca.son of the dis- 
ciiinmoduie of his health. rti7t8 Penn V><rt 7 r Wks, 1726 
1 . 688 The Reason of the .^Iteration of the Law, ought to 
be the Discommodity of continuing it. 1809 Lamb Lett. 

224 \'<jn go about, in rain or fine, at all hours, without 
disiXJiumoility. 

2 . (with a and //.) A disadvant.ngc, inconveni- 
ence, trouble. 

1531 I'.ivoi Ciov. ti, vi, These discoiiunoditic.s do happen 
by imphu.ablc wr.Tih. 185a 61 Meylin Cosmogr. n. 11682) 

1 }8 Patiently etKluiing all Di.sconiinoditics of Cold, Rain, 
and Hunger. x66a Ib.nv Taxes js It w'onld be a great 
discdininodity to the Prince lo talcc more then he needs. 
1690 W, WAf.KKR Idnunat. Angh-I.nt. 476 , 1 have thought 
of all the di>coniinoditie.s that may come unto me. 

b. conev. 

1879 Jtvoss I'fll. Pion. iii. t i 83 li) 58 As the noun ctwiino. 
ditii ’5 flits been used .. as a coiii.rcle term, .so we iii.ay now 
convert discomniodity into a concrete term, and '•peak of 
discommoditici a.s subslanw or things which possess the 
ipi.ality of causing iijcoiivenieiu e nr harm. 

Discommon (.dish/’-m-Tn;, V. [f. Dl.s- 7, 8 + 
CoMMDX sh. and a . : cf. also Commox v."] 
i 1 . iratis. To cut off from tlic mtMnbershi\) of a i 
community ; spec. a. to deprive of citizensbi]>, dis- ! 
franchise; b. to exclude from cluirch fellowship, 
e.vcommunicatc. Obs, 

ZA78in Rug. fw/d/r (1870) 30J In opyii Court, the jMa3 cr 
and ba^'lleflVs. .declared the said persono nott discomened 
nor tlisfraunchcsid. XS 88 J 5 1*. .Anukkwes ! 
(1843) V. 41 Everyman doethwh.'itiiihimlieth to discoinmoii 
c omnmnities. ffli6oo HoouifR Red. Pol. \ iii. Wks, 1845 II. ■ 
491 What though a in.tn being severed by cxcoinmuiru..'i- 
tion from (he Church, be not thereby deprived of freedom 
in the city ; nor being there discommoned, is thereby forth- 
with . . excluded from the Church ? 1650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, 
de Pace in Phenix II. 382 We also ought to know the 
lau.sc.s why we di.tcommori any of the ('iti/ciis in that 
. . Commonwealth. rti65S Vinks /. flr/f’i Sm//>. (1677) 27,0 
Ground to di.-< common, or dis-franchi/e a reputed member. 

c. Jig. I’o c,xclu<.le, b.anish. i 

1586 Praise of Mus. 77 I’y a commis.sion oncly of .Sic I 

volumus, Sic iiibemus, to discommon that which i.s the ; 
prlncipall [inusicl. I 

2 . In the Universities of Oxford and C!ambridge : i 
To deprive (a tradesman) of the privilege of deal- : 
ing willi the undergraduates. j 

1530 in W. H . Turner Rec. O.x/ord 8<^ The hedds ; 

of the I.’^nyvcrsite . . dyscuinnunyd hym, and commaunded i 
.ill the man.'icbj'IIs, cook.s, and all others of the Unyvcrsilc j 
that they shukle noihcr !>yi: nor sell w^ hj m. 1655 Fuller j 
C.h. Hist. in. vi. 4 31, A civil penalty (cuulvalent to the Uni- ; 
verMiiRH iliscommoiiinp a 'I'ownMnan in Cambridg). 176a ; 
(u'nil. il/rfjf. 91 An .'xciion depemling in the vice-c*haiicellor'.s : 
ctiurl at Oxford against a tradesman of that place was de- 1 
termincdj when the defendant was publickty discommoned. . 

I*' N ewman A/ud. 173, 1 h.id been iMWtcd up by the i 
marr.hal on the buttery liatcb bf every College of my Uni- ! 
vcrwtyjafter the nianner of discommoned pa.stry-cook.<t. j 

b. To nepiivc of commons; Dtscommoxb i. j 

Rug. .V/y 1. 167, 1 was inst.'intly ! 
Gxpeltoil college, discommoned. I 


3 . a. To deprive of the right of common ; to 
exclude from pasturing on a common : see Common 
j^.i 5, 6. Also /ig, b. To deprive of the character 
of a common ; to inclose (common landj. 

1597-8 Rp. Ham. .Yrt/. v. iii. 72 Whiles thou disconmioncst 
thy neighbour's kinc, And wam*.st that none feed iii thy 
field. z8a8 W i- bst kk, Dis-eofumony tn appropriate cutiiinoti 
laud ; to separate and inclose common. Cozvcl, 1865 J-^uwell** 
Nesv Rug. Two C. Ago Prose Wks. iSyo H. 76 To develop 
the latent possibilities of English law and F.ngitsh chnr.ictcr, 
by clearing .iway the fences by which the abuse of the one 
was gr.Tdiially discommoning the ether from the broad 
fields of natural right. 

DiBCO'mmonise, v, [f. Dim- 6 + Commomike 
V. (or Common jA + -ize).] =» Discommon 2, 

1886 II. V. Baksett in Home Chimes 150 Slippy’s dis- 
coniiiiuiii/ed, and the proctiu's are down on the 'i'hree Crows. 
1893 B Gas:. 5 Apr. 7/2 The buat-buildcr who lends 
out a boat to lui undergraduate who prevails on him to omit 
: bis name from the list might, if detected, be for ever dt.s- 
i cumnioniscd. 

DiscoiUXiiOilB vdlsVmDnz), v* [f. Dim- 7 a + 

I Commons .f A//., 3, 4.] llcmcc Disoo'mmQused 
j ppl. a., Diaco'mmonfting vb/. sh, 

1 . Irans. To deprive of commons in a college. 

i <858 F. E. Paoet O^olet Owlsi, ir* The world that could 
i bt: ruled by being discoiniiioiised, im]K>.scd, rusticated, ex- 
j p'. lled, lay at his mercy. x88t Saintsbchy Dtyden i. 6 Ott 
I July toth, 1652.. he w.ts discoinmon.scd and gated for a 
I fortnight for disob».dit;ncc and contumacy. z88i Pall Mall 
iGtd^et J^ Nov. 20 Like a great school where a lecture, an 
iin{xisitioii, a discominonsing, a gentle personal castigation, 
or . . e.vputsion w'crc the only punishments in use, 1894 
Astlf.y 50 years' .Sfori 1 . 34, 1 was discommonsed fox 
keeping .*i dog contrary to the statutes. 

2 . Di.ncuMMO.N 2 . 

185a Bki.stei) 5 Years in Kng. Univ. fed. 2) 81 note. The 
owners [of lodging-houses] being solemnly liound to report 
all their lodgers wlio smy out at night, under pain of being 
' di-scoinmonscd 1B61 Hughk.«? Tom Upwoh at Ox/. 1. 
(1889)6 To keep all discotnnionsed tradesmen ..and bud 
char.'ictcrs generally, out of the college. 

t Di8co*inxttonwealth, 7^ nottec-wd, [Dis- 
7 c.] Iratts. To cut off from the common- 
wealth or state. Hence )* Diaoomxnonwealth- 
ing vhl. sh. 

j 1647 'Varu Shnp. Cohler 47 The divell him.selfe . . .ts he is 
! a creature, hcc fears decrcation, as an .Angell dehomina- 
I tioiLs; as a Ibincc di.s-cuminonwvnltliiiig.s. 

DiBCOmxnune (disk/>‘mi; 7 n\ V. [f. Dim- 6 f 
CoMMt’NK V., or Dim- 7 a + Common k jA] ITcnce 
Disco'mmuncd ppl. a.y X>iaco‘mmuninK vhl. sh. 
f 1 . iratis. To cut off or exclude from com- 
munion, fellowship, or association. Ohs, 

1590 D. Anukols in ( Irccn wood Collect. At iaund. A rt. E ij, 
The other wa.s a cinile di.scommuning. i6z8 Hai.e.h Gold. 
Rem. ) i('>88).i- 24 By suspending, disi:ommuning, by expelling 
llicm from tneir Churchc.s, etc. 1647 Fi ller Good Th. in 
lYorse T. (1841) rto Must I be di.Hcomniiuied from my 
husband's dcv«jiioiif 1659 (Jauden Tears of Ch, 409 When 
they have disputed, and discommuiied, aud unchurched, and 
uncbi istened one anolber. 

2 . == Discommon v. 2. 

1877 Wi»oD Life (O.sf. Hist. Sw:.) II. 383 Brickland, .'idls- 
coiTiiuuncd cobfer. 1691 -- Ath. (.>,i <•//. 1 1 , 507 Jit; ..did 
cxiMjI the .s.aid iTobvin, and di.sconiiiitiMe for ever ibu Itook- 
seU«;r called Edw'anl ’Thorne. 1710 Hk.misk Coiled. 

Hist. Soc.) III. (i8 .Mr. Rylcy was one of the Persons dis- 
coninnin’d, which he attribute.s chiefly to Dr. .Sachcvcrell. 
185a (Jneens Bench Rep. XVITI. 650 The .stiid Vice Chan- 
cellor .and certain Heads of C\illcgcs .. pronounced tlif. 
plaintiff to be discommuiied until tlic end of neat term. 

t Di8C0mmil'ni0]l. [Dim- 9: cf. prec.] 

ICxclusion from communion or fellowship. 

1590 T. Sekrin in Confer, ii. 20 'I’lie Bishop his excum- 
municaiion is but a Cinile discoiumuiiioii. 1660 Gaumen 
Brounrig i6j Dough-baked Protestants, that are afraid to 
own their disconuiiunion and distance from the Church 
politick, or Court of Rome, 

DiBCOmmxUlity ;fliskiTmi/ 7 -nYti;. rare-', [f. 
Dl.s- 9 + Co.MMUNirv.] Ahsence of community ; 
the quality of not having something in common. 

1859 Darwin Or/g. S/ee. (188R) II. xiv. 253 Dissimil.aiity 
of enibryouic development does not prove disconiinunity of 
descent. 

Discomonorula, Discomorula : see Dimco-. 
t DiBCO*mpanied, ///- a. Ohs. rare. [pa. 
]q)le. f)f ^discompany vh., ad. OK. dcscompaignkry 
f. des-y Dl.s- 4 + compaignicr to Company.] De- 
stitute of company, nnaccompaiiiccl. 

ZS99 B, JoN.soN Cynthia's Rex>. tn. v, If shec bee alone, 
now, and discompanied. 1813 -18 Daniel Coll. J/ist.^ /'.ng. 
(1626) 13 [His] .step-mother ., rourthcred him, comming to 
lier bouse, estrayed, in hunting, and diticompanied. 

DiBC0mpa*lli031, V. rare. [f. Dim- 7 a.] 
trails. To deprive of companionship. 

1883 (;. M acdonald Donal Grant I. xxiv. 254 A youth, j 
fresh from college and .suddenly di;«ompanioned at home. 

t DiBCOmpenBatOf v, tionce-wd. [f. Dim- 6 
+ Compensate v.} irons. To do the reverse of 
compensating ; to counterbalance in the way of loss 
instead of gain. 

1704 F. Fuller Afed. Cymn. (17181 21 It will not suffice to 
discomj[icn»ate the Benefit. 

t DlBCOmple'ldoilyZ'. Ohs. rare. [f. Dim- 7 d.] 
Iraus, 'Fo si)oil the complexion or aspect of; to 
render iinsigntly, disfigure, deface. 

1635 Shirley Coronat. 1. i, His band may be disordered . . 
Ills ricli ctouth:! be discomplexiuned With bloud. I bill. iv. iii. 


Can a sorrow enter but upon thy garment. Or discomplexion 
tlw attire ? 

DiBOOmpli'ailOe. rare-K [f. Dis- 9 -h 
Compliance.] Refusal to comply, non-com- 
pliance. 

1884 Pkhvs Diary 23 July, A compliance will discoiiiiiieud 
me to .Mr. Coventry, and a dlscompliancc to my Lord 
Chancel ior. 

DiBCOmpOBe (disk^mpdu'z), v. [f. Dim- 6-h 
Compose v. 'I'hc Caxton instance, in sense 1, 
stands alone in time, and prob. represents on OK. 
*descompos€r*^)f. eUcomposerf\ 

1 . trails. To destroy or disturb the composure or 
calmness of ; lo rulUe, agitate, disquiet: a. (persons, 
or their minds, feelings, etc.). 

z^3 Caxton Calo 1 iij 0, Thou oughtest not to wepe ne 
lo dii^compose the when thow losest the ryches.sc!; and tcin- 
jiorallc goodes of thys world. _ 1845 Br. Hall Rented. Dis- 
eontents 6 Prosperity may discompose us, as vvcl as an 
adverse condition. 1665 Glanvili. Scepsis Sd. 16H Every 
opposition of our espous’d opinions., di.scoinposelh the niiucls 
.serenity. Z73a Poi'E Ass. Man 1. j 68 Better for Us, perhaps, 
it might .Tppe.ar, That never paiision discompos'd the jiiind. 
Z765 Walpole Cas. Otranto iv. (1798) 6$ Discompose not 
yotitself for the glosiiig of a i>ca.saiil‘.s .son. Z876 T. Hardy 
Ethdherta xWCi, .Sol'.s hitter chiding had been the lirst filing 
to discompose her fortitude. 

b. (things, as the sea, the air). 

Z646 t. Hai.l Poems 65 'I'luil breath of thine can oncly 
rai.se Newsiormes and di.scoinpose the .Sca.s. 1681 Cimi.EV 
Disc. Gtnd. O, C romxveUViV^. 1710 11 . 626 No Wind.. the 
.\ir to discompose.^ Z793 Smea i on Edystone L. § 301:1 Not 
a breath of wind discomposed the surface of the water. 

2 . To disturb the order or aiTangement of; to 
throw into confusion ; to disarrange, disorder, un- 
settle. Now rare or Ohs. 

161X Florio, Distomporroy to vnframe, to di.scompose. 
1849 Cromwell /.et. 19 Jnl)', Sir, dlicompose not juur 
thoughts or estate for what you are tn pay me. Z667 M ii.ton 
P. L. V. 10 So much the more His (.-Vdam’s] wonder was to 
find, unwak’ned l;ive With ‘J're.sscs discompos’d, and glowing 
Check As through unquiet rest. 1747 Got ■ i.d Etig. .-T uts 104 
This Species [of red ants] is. .the most (hiring and venemous, 
as Experience wilt tc.TcIi any that presume to di.M.om]K>se 
their Settlements. z8x6 Xkatinck Trav. (1817) JL a Our 
whole body was discomposed and dispersed in an instant. 
1875 JowKTT Plato (eil. -£.) V. 357 'J'hcse miruiti.T: alter and 
discompose the cliaracters of tlie citi/eii.s. 

t b. To upset or disorder the health of ; pa, pple. 
indi.sposcd, out of health. Ohs, 

t694 I.UTTREI.L Brief R el. (1857) III. 404 The lord keeper 
on .Sunday la.st fell barkw.-irds in his chamber and came 
with his head lo the ground, width much discomjio.ses him. 
1708 Heaknk Collect. 16 Uct., Is much discomposed with 
a cold. Z7ZB W. Rogers Roy. ( 1718) 213 Being discomposed 
I was not with them. 

1 3 . To di.q)lacc, di.scard. Ohs. 
i6m Bacon Hen. /’V/, '.*42 (R.) Ileo nccncr put downc. or 
disconqrosed counsellor, or iicare seruanl, .sauc ouely .Stanley, 
the Lord Cliaml>erl:unc. ^ 1640 Fi Li.r.it foseph's Coat iii. 
(186;) 133 It is recorded in the honour of out King Henry 
the Seventh, that he never di.sconniosed favourite. 

DiBCOmpOSed (disk^Imp(J»*zd, foet. -zod), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. -f ~F.i) L] Disordered, disturbed, agitated, 
di.sqnietcd ; see the verb. 

x6a5-8 tr. Camden's Hist. Elh. iv. fi688) 615 His iiii- 
settled and discoinpusid Countcii.mce. z6s6 T. j{[AWKii\.s| 
Cauisin's Holy Crt. t Ji It i.s an ali.^jlute folly of a discom- 
posed iudgement. 1670 Dryden ist Pt. Granada 11. 
), I met AInmnzor coming back from Court, But witli a dis- 
compos’d and .speedy Pace. x8s8 Scott / '. M. Perth xxxv, 
Willi a discoiTipo.sc(f aspect and faltering voice. 

Hence Disoompo’sedly adv.\ Dlsoompo'sed- 
uess, disiurbcdncsf;, clisiiuictiide. 

16x7 Donne Serm. xxii. 218 Thir inordinatemsse thir dis- 
cs >nipo.scdncsse and fluctuation of passion. z6^$-6a Gurnam. 
Chr. in Arm. (1669) 35,0/a David behaved hinifielf discom- 
posedly. 1677 H At V. ( oPitempl. 1 1 . Affiiction.s (R.), Sickness 
. . is a time of distemper and discotnpusedness. x88x Mrs. 
C. pRAED PolUy P. II. 33 .She io.se di.si:omposcdly. 

DiBCOmpOBing (disk^Imp^o'ziij), ppl. a. [f. 
as prcc. + -INO ^.] That discomposes, 

1694 Boyle Rxcell. Theol. 11. v. 220 A man that is not in 
love. M'ith a fair lady. . may have as true and perfect, though 
not .as discomposing an idea of her face. ^ X74X Richardson 
Pamela II. 385, I hope 1 have not one discomposing thing 
to .say. z^3 Crockett Siickit Minister 92 A tall girl . . took 
the dominie round the neck in a discomposing maimer. 

Hence Discompo'MlnBly Oilv-t in a w'ay that 
discnm])oscs or disturljs. 

x^i G. Mekediiii OnctfourCono. III. xii. 247 Perfectly 
satisfactory, yet di.sconiposingly violent appeuLs. 

t DiBCOmpOBVtion. Obs, [n.iof action from 
Discompose, after Composition,] Tlie condition 
of beiiijj discomposed ; disorder, discomposure. 

1614 Donne Derotious 8 (T.) O perplexed discompositioii, 
O riddling distemper, O mi.scrable condition of man I 1658 
Finett P'or, Ambass. 63 He was ..brought lo the presence 
of his Majesty without (Ii.sr.omp«jsition of oountciiarice, 

t DiBCOmpO'Bture. Ohs. [ad. Sp. dcscompos' 
tura disorder (Minsheu 1599)1 dcs<ompOHcr to 
discompose. Cf. compo5ture.\ next. 

x6as Mauok tr. Aleman's Gusman D'Alf. 1, 76 Dnrnxa 
never gaue way by any di^omposturc or vnjointed be- 
haviour, or any other occasion wnatsoever. x8s6 Bacon 
.S'ylva 9 836 This i.H wrought . . hy the disordination and 
discoinpOHture of the Tangible Parts. 

DiBOOmpOBHre (disk^mp^r.-gtCu). [f. Dihoom- 
po»R, after CoMroauME.] The fact or condition of 
being discomposed. 
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DISCONNECTEDNESS. 


L Disorder, confusion, derangement. ? Obs, 

1641 ^[lLTON Aniutadv, (iSsi) 223 The iVclates . . wliich 
way soever they turne them, put all thinf's into a foiile riis« 
composure. 1677 Half. Prtm, Orig^ Moju fv. vH. 348 Tlie 
Wonder and Miracle is ten times greater in the suite uf 
things as thev now stand, than it would Ije in such a dis. 
comoosiirc of Nature, Bulixick in Phil, Trans, X L.l X. 
402 Several pieces of minerals were dro|)ped from the sides 
and roof, but all the shafts remained itilire, without the 
least discompo-surc. 

t b. Derangement of health, indisposition. Oh, 
166s Bovle Occas. Reji, 11. i. (1845) 98 You Icfl me free 
from any other discomposure than that which your leaving 
me is wont to give me.^ 1669 W. .Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 
275 In cases of uterine discomposures. 1734 Wa i 1 s Rrliq, 
Juv, (1789) 110 Latrissa is often indisposed .. Ixist Fruhay 
she wa.s seized with her usual di.scotn{>osurc.s. 

fe. The condition of Ixjing taken to pieces; 
dismemberment. Ohs, 

1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 73 We see more in the 
discomposure of a W.atch then when its whccl.s arc sot 
tr^cthcr. 

2 . Disturbance of mind or feelings; agitation, 
perturbation. (Cf. Compohuiie, sense 10.) 

^ 161A7 C1.ARKNIJON ///.f/. Rrfi, I. (184J) 13/ 1 And he continued 
in this melancholic and discomposure of mind many days. 
1690 Norkis JlcafilH(lt‘s {i(K)2) 66 Without any the leiist 
shew of Impatience or liliscoinposure of Spirit, 174X Rich* 
AitiisoN Pamela 11742) IV. 205 Did 1 betray any Iiiipalieiice 
of .Speceh or Action, any Discomposure ? 1828 Scott /•'. . 1/. 
Perth yi. His face wa.s pal«;, hi.s eyes red ; and there w.ts an 
air of discomposure about his wliole person. 1849 Macaui.xy 
Ilht. P.nz. 1. ^71 A series of sermons was preached tlunc 
by Popish divines, to the grc;U discom^xisure of zenlous 
churchmen. 

+ 3 . Want of harmony ; disagreement, dissension. 
Obs, rare, 

1661 lloYi.K Style pf Sirt'N, (1^75) 73 How exquisite a 

symmefry . . Omniscience doth . . di.scover in the Scripture’s 
method, in .spite of those seeming discomposures that now- 
puzzle me. 1673 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 271, 1 was 
not there . . because of the present disconipo.surcs between ' 
the scholars and townsmen. | 

Discompt, obs. form of Djsooi'nt. 
t Discomputa-tion. Obs.'^*^ 9-] An ! 

erroneous reckoning. j 

x6xx Florio, Scomputx\ a discomputation. 
Discomycetoufl : see Draco-, 
t Disconcert, r*. Oh, [f. Dih- 7 a + Conceit 
jrb.] (rafts. To deprive of the conception or notion ; 
tojnit (anyone) out of the conceit {of something). 

t^o J. Dvkk Worthy Commun, 6i An over good conceit 
of a mans owne condition and estate, .discunceits a iituii of 
the necessity of Christ. 

I len cc t Bisooiiool’ted fpi. a , ; f Bisooncel* ted- 

ness, the being out of conceit with something. 

1659 D. Peli. /m/r, ,Sea r 14 An ill affected tiess, and oiscon* 
ccitcdncss, l)uth tow.Trds good people, and all godly and 
religious exercises. 

t Di 8 C 0 *li 06 rt, sb. Oh. rare, [f. Di.s- 9 + 
CoNCKUT sb. : cf. It. seomerlo, for discomerto^ Sp. 
iksconcicrto, mod. I*'. dkoncert!\ Want of concert or 
concerted action ; disunion, disagreement in action. 

x6A Tkwvi.k Let. to Ld. Arlington yiV'f,. 1731 II. 113 
Avoid all Pretexts., of France's breaking the Businciis .. 
which 1 knew they would he strongly templed to . . by our 
Disconcert for their Defence. x<^3 — Obsen>, Neiherl. 
Pref. (Seager). ’^I'he remainders of their state are . .kept alive 
by neglect or di.sconcei L of their ciictiiies. 1839 Por. Maique 
lied Death Wks. i86x I. 341 'I'he waltzers perforce ceased 
their evuiiitijMs ; ana there was a brief disconceit of the 
whole gay company. 

Disconcert (diskpns.i'jl), v. [a. obs. V. dis- 
concerfer {\ 6 ii Qoigv., disconcerts^ ‘disordered, con- 
fused; set awry*), mod.F. dSconcerter^ f. <//•, 
Dis- 4 + coticerler to Conc'Eut : cf. It. disconcertare 
* to vntunc * (FJorio), Sp. descomerUir ‘ to disagree, 
to break a match, to set at vari.'ince * (Minsheu).] 

1 . trans. To put out of concert or harmonious 
action; to throw into confusion, disarrange, de- 
range, spoil, frustrate ; now esp. to disarrange or 
upset measures or pl.^ns concerted. 

1687 A. I .ovKi.L tr. liergerac'sCom. /list. 11. 134 The best 
ILarmony of the four Qualities may be dissolved . . and 
the loveliest Proportion of Organs disconcerted. X704 Swii> r 
T, Tub xi. 128 Which a drop of iilin can wholly di.sronccrt. 
1769 Rqrf.ktson Chas. 11. 293 But an unforeseen 

aondent di.sconccrtcd all his measures. x8s8 Ja.s. Mili. 
Itrit. India II. iv. iv. 154 One of the four divisions . . fell 
behind its time, and disconcerted the ownilions of the re- 
mainder. X849 Macaulay Hist. F.ng. I. 151 I'li is scheme 
W.TS . . completely disconcerted by the course which the 
civil war took. 

+b. To disturb or displace in material position. 
Obs. rare, 

1747 Centl. Mag, 102 His shatter’d leg Tniing cut off, the 
bandage was disconcerted by the ship’s motion. 

2 . To disturb the complacency or self-possession 
of ; to confuse, ruffle, *put out*. 

x7x6 Collier tr. Panegyrick 59 ’Tis part of the DcvilVs 
business to disconcert our Mind, to ruffle our Humour, and 
blow us up to Rage and Passion. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
No. x88 F 10 He never . . disconcerts a puny satirist with 
unexpected .sarcasms. xSgS Mr.s. Browning Aur. Leigh 
III. 606 He would not disconcert or throw me out. X875 
JowCTT Plato (ed. a) I. 48? Are you at all disconcerted, 
Cebes, at our friend's objection ? 

Hence DiaoonoeTting ppl a., that disturbs self- 
possession or complacency. 

1807 Barrett Talents (cd. 9)41 A hundred dis- 


concerting measures mov 'd. X891 R. Kipling (T/rv Dreotif. 
Nt, 61 A stolid and disconcerting company is lliis ring of 
eyed monsters. x89a AlheturutH 2 Apr. 434/2 Curious and 
disconcerting problems relating to human nature. 

Dinooucerted (diskpnsd Jted),/^/. a. [f. prec. 
+ -KD 1.] Disturbed from self-possession ; |»ut to 
confusion; ruffled; *put out’. Hence DUoon- 
re’rtedly adv. ; Disoonoe’rtedMM, the state of 
U'iiig put out. 

1723 Blackmork Hist. Conspiracy W\} A, The Coveru- 
nicnt was more disconcerted and embroil’d. 1752 A. 
Ml rpiiy uxiSrafsdHn Jrnl. No. 6 p 8 Fl«»rio has an un- 
easy disconcerted Temper. 2732 Miss Talrot Lett. (1809) 
11. Bo It is very foolish to look disconcerted in the way 
I have seen you do .. Whence is this disconccrtcdness? 
1847 Dickkns // aMK.W Man (C. D. ed.) an* Mr. Williams, 
standing behind the tabic, and rummaging disronccrtcdly 
among the objects upon it. 1878 Browning Poets C^isic 
Kpil. 8 Our singer For his truant string Feels with disron- 
cerii’d finger. 

Disconcertion (tliskftns 5 ‘jjan). [irreg. f. DlS- 

I'ONt’EUT V. ; after etymological formations like 
insert^ insertion.'] The action of disconcerting, or 
the condition of being disconcerted ; confusion. 

(‘ Disioneertion has the authority of Mr. (’urraii ‘ R.) 
[Not in J. or 'ro<ld.l 1794 .S/. Tria/s, Hamilton Rowan 
(R.), If 1 could cntcrt.Tin a hope of findiiig refuge for the 
disconcertion of iny mind in the ocifect composure of ytnus. 
x8x6 J. Scott I ‘is. /\tr/s (eil. 5J 31 No embarr.Tssmeiit is 
di.scoverahte ; neither disconcertion nor anger l.ikcs place. 
x88x Mem. G. Thomson xii. 176 'lo hi^i still greater discon- 
certion the] was asked to make a speech. 

Disconcertment ulisk^Tiisoutment). [f. Dis- 
concert 7 ». + -MENT; peril, after F. dScomerUment,] 
The action of disconcerting; the fact or comlition 
of being disconceitetl. 

xB66 H fowKLL.H Tenet, l ife vii. 89 Hou.'se-huniing, under 
the circumstances, becomes an oflice of constant surjirise and 
disconcertment to tlie stranger. i88t J. Hawtiiornic h'ert. 
Fool I. vii, His discoiiccrtiuent. ..seemed to show that there 
was more In the matter than had been suspected. 1890 
Temple Bar Mag. May 2 Ills discom.crtmcnt is written. . 
on bis features. 

tDisconclu’de, r. Ohs.-^ [1)18.6,] 

i6it Florio, Disconchindere^ to disconcliwlo. 

Dlsconcord : see Dis- 9. 
t Discondescend, V. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 -h Cox- 
DEHCENJ) ?>.] intr. To withdraw from condesciii- 
sion, consent, or compliance. 

1579 Pkni ON Cuiedard, i. (1599) 5 The king , . satisfied 
him in the effect, hut not in the manner, plainciy declaring 
to Lodowyke th.nt he did not discondescend from the first 
plot and re.solutioii fur the amba&iuulot's. 

t DisCOnd’a'CCi **- Obs. [f. I IJS- 6 ^ CoxnrcK 
V.] intr. To be non-conducive to. Hence Dis- 
oondu'ciug ppf. non-conducive. 

i6. . Donnk .Serm, xli. 408 f)f thin^^s that conduce or dis- 
coiiduce to his glory i 6 a 61 bid. Ixxvii. 782 It were imperti- 
nent. .and discondiicing to our owiic end to vex. .the Pope. 

t Discondu'Civef Obs. rare. [f. Dik- 10 
+ Conducive, .after prec. vb.] Not conducive. 
1819 Seagkr SnPPl. Johnson^ Disconducivet disadvaii- 
ti^ouK, obstructive, iinijcdiiig, that makes against. 

DiBConfeis, -fis, -feit, -fot, etc. : see Discom-. 
t DisCOnfi'de, V, Obs. rare, [f, Dth- 6 
Confide intr. To do the reverse of confiding ; 
to put no confidence or Irusl in. 

1689 Wooi)HKAi» St. Teresa i. viil 50 Placing all my con- 
fidence in his Divine Majesty, and totally ilisconfuJirig in 
myself. 

t DiflCO'nfidence. Obs. rare. [f. Dia- 9-1- 
CoNFiDENCK, after jirec. vb.] TIic opposite of 
confidence; distrust. 

162X Bi’. Mouniaoi' niaitubiT 156 loscphus doth not 
confidently say it: shew’ me any such confidence or dis- 
confidence in lu.scphiis, ami I yccid vnto all the lcw|cs. 
I799tr. Piderofs Nat. Son 1 1. 35 As 1 expected this timidity, 
or rather disconfidenre, T had brought with me all your 
letters fete.]. 

t DisCO'nfident, a, obs. rare '*. AN’anting 
in confidence. Hence f Dlsoo’nfldentljr adi).^ 
without confidence. 

1666 J. Skhkkant y.c/. oT Thanks 7^ To speak dis-conll- 
di'iitly and condescendingly. 

Disconfiture, obs. form of Diai oiiFiTuun. 
Disoonford, obs. fonn of Dihco.mfout. 
Disoonfo'rmi AV. [f. Dis io + Coxporm 
a.y after L. dis-simi/is, etc.] Not oonfonn.'ible. 
In .SV. l.ani the op|iosite of Conform a. 

1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. lau The forme and proving (>f 
nxception be W'itiie.s, Is divers, and discoiiforme to the 
manor of the probation of the lilicll. 1890 Scott. Leader 
29 Jan. 4 'rimt they were 'disronfomi' to the spirit of the 
Iniproveineiit Act. X89X Law Times XCII. t 88/'Z It wa.s 
.seen conclu.sively that the wheat was discunfonn to Miinple. 

t Disconfo'rm, v. Obs. [f. Di.s- 6 + Con- 
form V.] intr, "lo do.lhc opposite of conforming ; 
to disagree or differ in practice. Const, to. from. 

#1x670 Hackft Ahp. WUliatns i. (169a) 212 (D.) 'riial 
they GO it only out of crossness to dlsronUmn to your prai;- 
tise. 2678 Nokvis Colt. Misc. [1699) 86 Thy Pardon my 
sweet Saint I implore. My sou! nc're disconfurm’d from 
thine before. 

t DiiconfoTmable, a. Ohs. [f. Di.s- lo 4 
Conformable.] The reverse of conformable ; un- 
conformablc ; disagreeing. Const./rm, to. 

x6q3 Jar. 1 in Contn. StenfsChron. (i6is) 842 't As long 
fw they are disconformable in religion from vs, they cannot 


be but halfc my Subiects. 17x0 Norkls Chr. Prnd. vi. 232 
Always disconforni.'ddc to himself, doing whnt he would not, 
and not doing what he would and should. 2823 Bentham 
Sot Paul 329 By means discoiiforinable to the uniform 
coiiiNe of nature. 

Discoxifomiity (disk^^iiffT'jmiti). ff. Dis« 9 
+ Conformity; cT. Sp. descon formidad disagree- 
ment ; also Dihcoxfoum a.] The opposite of con- 
formity or practical agreement ; noiiconformit)'. 

x6o2 .Skciak Hon. Mil. <y Civ. in. xliv, 178 The Cardinals 
. .were scuente.cnc, whose disconformitie continued the seat 
voyd almost throe yoercs. a 1639 Sku i iswooii Hist, Ch. 
Seoil. 1. (1677) 13 He thus excu-scs hu disconforraity witli 
Koine in the keeping of Easter, a x68o J. Corhkt Free 
.lc/iV'«jr II. \vi. (1683VZ.) [It] hath necessarily, in the manner 
of it, a disoonformity to Gods baw. 1793 Trial Fyske 
Palmer to the. discouformity in the cdi| 5 y of the In- 

liictincnt. x8i8 Jas. Mii.l /I’r.'/. India 1 . 11. v. i.]>6 PracticcH 
. .fi.irccil into auiscoiiroMiiilv with ibcir ancient institutions. 
2843 Mii.i. Logic I, vi. $ 1 C-oiiformity or disoonformity to 
usage or convention. 

Disconfort, -fyte, obs. IT. Discomfort, fit. 
Discon^^'ity. 'iobs. [f. Dis- 9 Con- 
r.iifjiTy.] j*hc cjuality of being ‘ discongruous ’ ; 
absence of congruity ; disagreement, inconsistency ; 
incongruity. 

X624 Bi*. Mount A cu <42 Djwn Evasmus’ Iwe word 
wiio .savoured some disi ongruity of style. 2625 - - App. 
Cmsar 11. vi. 163 ’i'hat much discongruity iKitwixt Him and 
us, 2677 Hale/V/w. Orig. Man. 1. vi. 118 'i'he int.rinsecnl 
discongruity of the one to the other. 2728 Eamiu-kv tr. 
Iturnet's St. Dead I. 80 'fhe Soul form.s its idisolute Judg- 
ment upon them in it.self, by a Congruity and Diseoncruity 
with its own Nature, a x8o6 llf*. Wokhi.lv .Seruh II. n; 
Internal fjerceptions of moral fitiifsscs and discongruitics. 

tDisCO'ngruoaS, Obs. rare-K [f. Dis- 
lo-hCONoRUoDH.] \\ anting in congruity ; incon- 
gruous ; disagree ing. 

2678 CunwoKi H In/e/L .SysL i. v. 673 Discongriious forms. 
Disoo^jurei 7^* rare. [f. Di.s- 6 + Conjure z»,] 
trans. f a. ? To disenchant. Obs. b. To deprive 
«)f ihc power of conjuiing. 

1651 liowK.i.L Tenifc lyi Ravenous Birds such a>, ibt'se 
me, w’bo st:ind about me uuw', to disconjurc me with tbeir 
hideous noise. 1837 Cahi vlk Fr. Rev. I. v. i, Necker fre- 
turns) to tlie (Kil-ili’-BaTif, with the character of a dls- 
coiijurod conjuror iIktc,— lit oidy for dismissal. 

Usconildot (diskpnc’kt), v. [f. Din- 6 + Con- 
nect 7/.] 

1 . Irons. 'I'o sever the connexion of or between ; 
to disjoin, dismiile, separate, (.’on.sl. 'iciih, from, 

2770 IU kke Pres. Di\>onf, 50 It is not i-asy to foresee, 
what effect wtndd be, of disi oimcriing with Parliament the 
gi cutest p.irt of iho‘;e wlio b«»ld civil cmplovtuenls.^ 179a 
— Let. to .Sir H, l.angrishe VVks. VI. 317 'Phe Episi o^ul 
('hurch of I'lugkind, bcf<.<ii! ihe Reformation, connected with 
the Sr.c of Rome, .sim.-e tlicn, disconnected and pnjiesling 
against some r»f her dooirines, and against the w'hole of her 
authority. 1840 IIooo Ip Rhine V '*4 It was inipossiblu to 
disconnei'f him with old clothes and oranges. 2834 G. B. 
Kic iiAHosoN f ’w/v'. Code V. 7.S91 Disconnect your screw 
propeller. 2892 Law Times' Rep. b.WIl. 210/1 To dis- 
connect the ilniins of the defendants fiom the sewer. 

2 . To scpiiialc into ilisconncctcd or detached 
parts. Oh. c.vc. in fa.pple . : see Disuonnkcted 2. 

2790 lU’RKK hr. Rext. (R.>, Thus the coimiiuiiweaUh itsidf 
would, .cruiiibli! away, be disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality. 2810 W’i-.i.i.inc'ion in Gurw. Pesp, 
V. 611 'i'hcy shall nut induce me to disconnect my army. 

DiSCOnne'Ct, ppL a. rarc^ b [short for nt xl : 
cf. Conn ect ///. a.J - Di.suonnected. 

1839 Bailev / i.v/«.v w. (1K48) '254 In shadow y glimpses, 
disccjiinect 'riic story, fluwerlikc, closes thus its leaves. 

Disconnected (disk/hie-ktud), ppl. a. [f. Dis- 
connect V. -h -KD 1 : but in acn.se usually i>riv.Ttive 
of CONNKCTKD.J 

1 . Having no connexion (w/V// soinelliing else, 
or with c.Tch other) ; det.'iched {from) ; uncon- 
nected, sep.irate. 

2782 Bi AIW Let t. Rhet. xv. (Scagci), An allrgoiy . . may 
be ail'jwed lo .si.and more di^coiinccied with the literal 
meaning. 1799 H.an. Mohk Fern. Fduc. (ed. 4) I. 177 'Phe 
chronology being reibiccd lo disconnected dates, in.stcad of 
presenting an iiiibroken scries. 1832 Westm. Res*. XIV. 51 
.An inland s«'a, totally divonnenitd from the ocean. 2865 
.Sat. Re 7 >. u Aug. 205/j One. Iji.'ipcrJ wholly disconnected 
willi tin: county. 28791). M. vl M l Kov. A usiralas. ii. 19 
'J’lie t li v.iiion.s consisting more frequently of low tliscon- 
neettsi bilh. 

b. Without family councxion.s ; not wi ll-con- 
iiecled. 

1848 C. Bkonik y. Lyre xvi, A Governess, disconnected, 
poor, and plain. 

2. r)cstitiilc of connexion between its parts ; in- 
eoheicnt. (Also tramf. of a .speaker or writer.) 

1870 Daily News 10 0 ( t., The plot is complicated and 
disconnected. 2870 bowi i.i. Study Wind. (1886) 157 He 
[:i lecturer] was discoiiutii led. 

Hence Dlseonne'ctedly adiK, in a discuniiected 
DLinner; Disoonii9’ctF‘''.BeBB, the quality of being 
disconnected. 

1864 .Uhen.enm No. i92«% 215/3 Accomplished dUcon- 
ntctcdly during growth. 2874 Daily Neivs 26 June a/i A 
roar of * Divide 1 ' aro-se, which completely drow’ned his voice 
and lent an appearance of disconnectedness to the geneial 
IcMiour of his remarks. x88x S. Colvin L ardor v, lui It 
was thus an essential habit of Landor's mind . . to think in 
fragments and disconnectedly. x88$ Athenaum 23 M.Ty 
660/3 The .style reminds us throughout of that of Miss 
Thalkeray. .by rtasion of its occasional Uiscuiinectedness. 
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DISCONTBWTATION. 


XKLsconnectar, -or (disk^ne'ktsi). [f. Dts- 
coNNKCT V. + *KK '.J Oiic who 01 that which dis- 
connects : an apparatus or device for disconnecting. 
1884 iUalth Exhib. Caial. 59/1 Sewer Disconnectors. 

DiflconnextiTea [f. Dihcoknkgt after 
connertive.] Having the function of disconnecting; 
disjunctive. Hence Bisoonaa'ctivensss. 

1894 J. (IiLCHRisT EtjfM. Inttr^r. 104 A/Mf;-. and Neither 
..are disconnective. 1870 C. J. .Smith tfr Afttenjw/s. 
Abermtiony Syn .. Desullorincss, Disconnectiveness, In* 
consccutivencss. 

Disconnexion, -nection (disk^Tnekfon). [f. 
Dls- 9 h Connexion, after Dibcottnect v.) 

The .action of discoiniectiiig (ran ) ; the fact or 
condition of being disconnected or unconnectcti ; 
undoing of connexion ; separation, detachment dis> 
union. (Comi. /rofHt ffctween.) 

173s Franklin True Ilafpiness Wks. 1887 I. 423 We 
shalTsoon see the disconnexion between that and true, solid 
happiness. 1769 Durkk Pres. vS 7 . Nat. Wks. 11 . 193 A 
spirit of disconnexion, of distrust, and of treaclicry uniong 
public men. 1846 Tkencii Mirac, xxix. (1862) 416 The 
power was most truly his own, not indeed in disconnexion 
from the Father. _ X875 Ocseley Harmony iv. 61 An awk- 
wartl harmonic disconnection between the 6th and ylh of 
the Scale. 1894 Times 23 July 6/6 [It] involves the com- 
plete disconnexion of one part of the machinery licfore the 
other can lie brought into working order. 2895 Fakkks 
Health 60 Uy disconnection [of drains] is meant that the 
waste-pipe should discharge by .on open end in the outer air. 

1. Want of connexion between the component 
parts : disconnectcilness. 

2815 W. Taylor in Monthly Pcv. 454 The Iliad has too 
much of the disconnection which offends in the Orlando. 

t Disoo'nscient, tr. obs. [f. Dis* io + Con- 
8 CIENT.] Devoid of conscience, unconscientious. 

2840 Ln. J. Digby .S>. in Ho. Com. a Nov. (1641) 8 Seek* 
ing to remove from our Suvcralgnc such unjust Judges, such 
pernitious Counscllours, .and such disninscient Divines. 

Disco'nBeorate, t\ ran-^. [f. Dih- 6 f Cox- 
fciECR.\TE V . : cf. Dj-.’c'oNaECKATK,] trafts. To de- 
prive of consecution, to desecrate. 

1864 in WKU.STER. 

tDiiCOnse'llt, V. Obs. [ad. OF. licsconsenh 
ir to be at variance with (Godef.), f. Di.s- 4 
+ (onsmtir to agree, accord, Consent.] intr. To 
refuse consent ; not to consent ; to disagree, dis- 
sent. Const, withfftvm. 

1S30 Tiudalk Anstv. More Wks. 307 A man must im* 
mc^ately loue (.hai and his commaundementes, and tlicre* 
fore disagree and disconsent vnto the fleshe , and be at liute 
therewith. 1540 Covkrdale Erasw. Par. Korn. Prol. tfiv, 
For the law decTarcth that our hertes .ire boundc and that 
we cannot disconsent from him. 164^ Milton Prd. F.pisc. 

18 If, .the tradliion of the Church were now grown .so ridi- 
culous, and discontenting from the Doctrine of the Apo.stic.s. 

t Disoonae'nt, Obs. [f. prec. vb., after 
CoN.sBiVT j^.l Negation of consent. By his dis- 
consent : without his consent. 

1652 N. llACON Disc. CffTt. Efijr. 11, ^lii. (1730) 5? All which 
was done in the presence of the King, and by liis disconsent, 
a.s may appear by his discontent thereat. 

DiacOUSider (disk^nsi-dai), V. rare. [f. Dih* 
6 + (’ONSiOEU w.] trans. To lower in considera- 
tion, bring into disrepute ; cf. Conhideii 9 . 

2887 SpwENSoN M/soil:'. J. Nicholson i. 3 It was the sort 
of exploit that disconsidered a young man for good with 
the mure serious classes. 2889 — Moster 0/ /». iii. i The 
man was now disc:onsidvred and as gijod as deposed. 

So DlBCOnBldexa’tion, the aciion of disconsider- 
ing, or fact of being disconsidered ; disrepute. 

s 98 o T. W. Allik-s Li/i's Decision 238 Its poverty and 
worldly discoiislderatioii. x88|^.Stkyknson Dynamiter 190, 
I have now arrived at such a pitch of discon.siderutiun that 
. . I do not know a soul that 1 can face, 
t Disoo'nsolacy. Ohs. [f. DiRCONNOLATKa.: 
see -AOY.] The state or condition of being dis- 
consolate ; disconsolatencss. 

2653 Watkrhouse Learning 148 (I..) My repair .shall 
In: to God . . in all spiritual doubts and discon.solacics. a 
Bakkow E rp. Creett (T..», Penury, baseness, rliscun.solacy. 

[Disconsolance, -ancy : sec List of Spttrious 
Words. 

Disconsolancy is a misreading of Disconsolacy, and dis- 
consolance a dictionary figment deduced therefrom.] 

Disconsolate (diskp'nsrithH^tx. (sb^. [a. med.L. 

disconsolat us comfortless (DuCtinge), f. r/rV-, Dia- 
4 + 1^. comdli'itusx see Consulate ppl. a. Cf. i6th 
c. F. desconsolif It. sconsolato^ Sp. aesconsoleuio^ 

1 . Destitute of consolation or comfort ; unhappy, 
comfortless ; inconsolable, forlorn. 

*4*9 i'*d. Poems (Rolls) fl. 145 Rewe on the poorc and 
fwlk dcsconsoliite. 24^ F'aiiyan Chsvn. v. cxl. 127 Thou 
niol)it:r to wretchis and other disconsolate. 1594 Spenser 
/ l«wn 7 .''i Ixxxviii, Sol alone, now left discoiisol.Tte, Mourne 
to my selfe the absence of my love. 2663 Pkpys Diary 

19 Oct., The King ..is most fondly disconsolate for her, 

mul weeps by her. axyt^T. Brown Two Ox/. Scholars 
'r 7 A poor disconsol.Tte wi<)iiw. 1709 Steki.k 

J ailer No. j f 3 I'he Disconsolate sdeh pitched upon a 

-Successor. 2863 Ixinc-.k. IPayside fun 1. 
rale. Ser bed xix, She. .pas.scd out at the gate With foot- 
step slow and soul disconsolate. 1864 TrNsvsoN Fn. A rd. 
On the ni-ih-nakcd tree iKe robin piped Disconsolate. 

2. Of places or things : Causing or manifesting 
discomfort; dismal, cheerless, gluomy. 

C2374 Chaucer ’Troytns v. 54a O paleys desolalL.O 


paleys empti and disconsolat ! 2655-8a Ournall Chr. in 
Arm. (i66q) 356/3 When the Cliristian.s aflairs are most dis* 
con.solate, he may soon meet with a happy change. 2692 
Kav Creation (27x4) 66 The disconsolate Darkness of our 
Winter Nights. XTao Dk Foe Ca/i. StM^ietoH ix. (1840) 
156 it was., a desolate, discoiisol.Tte wilderness. 1B55 
Macauiay Hist. Eng. 111 . 665 The isI.Tnd..tu French 
courtiers wa.s a disconsolate place of bnuishiiiunt. 

B. as sb. A disconsolate fierson. 

2782 S. J. Pratt A'w///<i III. 14 Raymond, our 

poor disconsolate, the mutual joy of our hearts. 

t Disconsolate, Obs. [f. prec. adj. : cf. 

( (.iNROLATE V.} tratts. To make disconsolate or 
comforile.ss ; to deprive of consol.ition. Also rcjl. 

15M Pai.sgh. 5x8/t, J discoiisolate, I bring out of comfort, 
je dcsconsolate. This terinc is nat yet coiiietiiy used. Who j 
hath thus di^oonsolated hym : la ainsi descomolaii^ ! 

2602 Yarinuton Two Lament. Traj. ii. iii. in Bullcn O. PI. j 
IV, Ah, do nut so disconsolate your .selfe. xdAa Sir T. 
Stafvoro in Lismore J'apcrs Scr. it. (x8S8i V. 84 \Vc are. . 
disconsointed when repoit brings vs the coiitraric. 

Hence Disco ‘nsolated ppl. < 7 ., rendered or be- 
come disconsolate ; Disco'naolating ppl. a. 

a 2^ J. GiioinviN Filled w. Spirit (i86;t) 68 Everything 
that is of A discouraging and discon.solating nature in or | 
from the world. 2698 / Dreams fy Vis. vi. 64 What 
a discoicsohited . . Condition would this lie to the soul, a .768 I 
Stlkxf. Serm. HI. xxv. (R.), A poor disconsoI.Ttcd drooping 
creature. 

Disconsolately (diskf^*n&n/lli), adv. [f. Dis- 
fox.soLATK a. -F -LV 2.] ]n a disconsolate manner ; 
without comfort or consolation. 

1648 Jo.<L Beaumont XIX. Ixxix. iR.), P.syche here 

o 1 i.serv'd a serious ni.Tid..Ut>on the ground disconsululdy 
laid, a 27x7 P.p^NELi. Elysium (R.), There at a .solemn tide, 
the beauties stain . . 'Ilirough gloomy light . . In orgies, all i 
discon.solatcly rove. 2830 J. 0 . Strutt SylTa Frit. 98 i 
FuriiiAl row.s of i^ollard Willows suinding disconsolately by 
the sides of ditches. 2875 Farrar .Seekers 1. vi. 75 Peer 
about disiroiisolatcly amid insulting smiles. 

Disoonsolateness. [f. as prec. i- -nesn.] 

'The quality or state of being disconsolate or desti- 
tute of consol.Ttion. 

es 6 ao Donne dTcA-/;/. cxli. (18481 V. 532 In the night of 
tlisconsolatciiess, no comfort. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. TO Some sh.Tdow's of dimness and clouds of disconsolatc- 
ncss h.Ave shed themselves upon our souls. 2754 Richard- 
son Crandism (17811 1 , iv. 15 He bowed to the very ground, 
with such an air of disconsol.Tteness '/ 1863 Gouliiurn 

Pi'TS. Rdig. 185 The disconsol.Ttcnc.ss of the dreary twilight, 
us the breeze springs with the d.aybreak. 

Disconsolation (diskpmsfri^bjdn). [f. I)TR- 9 
Consolation, after discmsolate. Cf. It. sconso- 
iatione (Florio),] The condition of being discon- 
solate ; want of consolation, disconsolateness. 

*593 N^ashk Christ's 7 '.(i 6 n) 51 Tuning his ownc priuate 
discoii.solation.s to the darke gluomy airc. 26x1-15 Bp. Hall 
ContempL O. T. xiv.^ v, The earlli yecldcd him nothing but 
matter iif disconsolat ion and heavinc.ssc. 2755 Carte Hist. 
Eng, IV. 210 Their d<x>is being shut close .. in a time of 
mourning and discon.solatiun. xB^r Dickens (W C'. Shop 
iC. 1 ). C‘d.) 85 They have had their discotLsolaiion p.T.stcd up. 

tDi8con80*lator7f a. Obs. [f. Dis- io + 
Consolatory ; after discottsolatc.'] The reverse of 
consolatory ; tending to make or Ic.'ive disconsolate, 
1654 Warren Unbdies'trs 67 Our doctrine is no w’ay dis* 
consolatory to the soulcs of any. 2659 l>. Pell Impr. .Sen 
To Rtir. Divb, A restless, uiupiict, ami disconsolatory Sc.t. 

t Di8C0*US0XiaxiCy. Obs. [f. next: cf. con- 
soHancy.\ The quality of being disconsoiiaiit ; 
want of eonsoiiancy or harmony; incongmity. 

2664 Fai.ki.and Marriage Night ir. i. in Harl. Dodsley 
XV. 125 .Mad.Tm, there’s dlsconsonancy in tlic name, me* 
thinks. 1680 R. I,’KsTR.\Nt;K Tnlly's Offices (168 1) 7» in ! 
M usu al Instrumenis, let them he neverso little out of T’unc, ; 
a skilful Ear presently takes Chcf|uc at it : and th.'U’s the j 
Case in the least disconsoimiicy of l.ife. j 

')' Di8C011802iaut, a. Ohs. [f. Dl8- 10 + I 
Con.sonant a.] The reverse of consonant ; out 
of agreement or harmony ; disconlant. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Elegy Pp. Andrnves Wk.s. 11. 
332/1 lie shew'd them. .How far Trom Inith they were dis- 
cuiisotiaiil. 2634 — 67 . Enter Kent 7 Men, being com- 
pounded and compo.scd all of one mould and inettle, are 
different and discon.scmant in cstatc.s, conditions, and 

a ualities. 2674 H ickman Quintfuart, ///V/.ted. a) 72 Kither 
isconsonant to Scripture, or injurious to God. 2767 Mrs. 

.S. Penningyxjn Lett. III. 163 A certain arrangement of 
really disconsonaiit sound.s. x8o6 Afed. Jrnl. XV. 407 A 
train of o]x:ration.s, diM'onsoiiant to gener.al experience. 

t Di8C0U80'rt, V. Obs. [f. Di.s- 6 + Conhort 
zr, I.] trans. To l»e out of harmony or at variance 
with. Hence DisoonaoTted pa. pplt.y out of har- 
mony, at variance, 

2604 T. Wright Passions \. ix, 36 Passions^disconsorting 
nature [arc] punished with payne. Ibid. jv. ii. 125 If mens 
worths or actions lie disconsorted, doubtlcsse the soulc can- 
not be v/cll disposed. 

Di8C03lt6]lt (disk/hte-nt), sb.^ [f. Dm- 9 + 
Content sb., after the vb. and adj, : cf. It. scmtmto 
for discontento discontentment (Florio 1598 ).] 

1. The state or condition of lx;ing discontented ; 
want of content ; dissatisfaction of mind : the 
op])ositc of content or contentment. 

2^1 Spenskr M. Huhberd 898 To want lun^ nights in 
fietisive discontent. 2594 SiiAKs. Rich. HI. 1. 1. x Now is 
the Winter of our Disctmteni Made glorious Summer hy 
this Son of Yorkc. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. (1843) 
31/3 The country full of pride, mutiny, and discontent. 
2700 Gay Poems (17451 1 . 54 Lose not in sullen discontent 


your peace. 1839 Carlyle Chartism i. ( 1 858) 4 What mean.s 
the bitter ducontent of the W orking Classes I x86o Tyndall 
Clac, I. i. 2 That feeling of inlellcciual discontent which . . 
is very useful as a stimulant. 

+ b. Formerly sometimes in stronger sense: 
Displeasure, vexation. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Ads*. Learn, i. vii. H 4 (2873) 54 Some inward 
discontent at the ingratitude of the time.s. X678WANLRY 
IVond. Lit. IVorld v. i. § 81. 466/2 The Romans abused his 
servants, whcreupoti he departed Rome in great dU* 
content. 

c. (with //.) A feeling of discontent or dissatis- 
factitm. 

2588 .StiAK& Tit. A. 1. i. 443 Dissemble all your griefes 
and discontents. 2659 Rushw. Hist. C>//. 1 . 662 llie dis- 
contents of the common people . . were heightened against 
the powerful men at Court, a 1745 Swift IVks. ( 1841; 1 1 . 37 
It would . . either prevent or silence all discontents. 2845 
APCulloch Taxation 111. i. (2B52) pys/z The incuns of tr.*i-. 
diicing the new government, of inflaming popular dis- 
contetits. 

1 2. transf. A cause or occasion of discontent or 
dissatisfaction ; a grievance. (Usually in //.) Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. § 9 (287:^) 58 The gixxl lul- 
ininikiratioii of ju.stice . . and the moderation of di.sconteiits. 
2^0 Rowlands Night Raven 25 An ill Liner is my dis- 
content. 

Di 800 nte*llt, a. and sbi^ [f. Dis- 10 4 CoN- 
TE.NT a . : cf. obs. F. descent tent (Godef.), It. discon- 
tento (Florio).] A. adj. 

1. Not content ; unquiet in mind through having 
one's desires unsatisfied or thwarted; dissatisfied, 
discontented. Const, zuith, to with inf. 

2500-10 DunbaPs Poems (1893) 313 He that wantis nnc of 
thir thre, Ane luvar glaid may ncuir be, Hot ny in Mim thing 
diiicontent. a 1555 Latimer Serm. A Rem. (184;;) 237 Ever 
giving thanks to their Lord God . . discontent with nothing 
that he doth. 2652 Jkr. Taylor Holy Living (2727) 119 He 
. . is discontent and troubled when be fails. 2704 Ramsay 
Tea t. Misc. (1733) L 68 Tho’ ilka ane Imj discontent, Awa' 
wi' her I'll gac. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 35 He . . 
withdrew diKconcertcd and discontctiL 2863 Kin(;lake 
Crimea 11 . 418 Moving slowly, and as though discontent 
with it.s fate, the column began to fall liack. 
t 2 . In stronger sense : Displeased, vexed. Obs. 
2^ Fabyan Ckron. 1. v. iz Lotrinus enainowr^'d hym 
selfe vnoii a fnyre W'cnchc named Estrildc . . wlicrwitli his 
wyfe . . beyngc sore disamtetit, exeyted her fader and frendes 
to make warre vpon . . her Imsbande. a 2533 F rith A nother 
Bk. agst. Rastell (2829) 329 Be not discontent with me if 
1 i»sk you one question. 2655 .Stanley Hist. Philos, 1. 11701) 
53/1 Discontent That such grave Men .should on the stage 
be brought. 

B. sb^^ A discontented person or memlxtr of a 
body, a malcontent. Now rare. 

2596 Shakr. I Hen. IV, v. i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and 
poorc Discontents. 2653 Dorothy (Jshorne t.ett. to Temple 
(188H) 269 You would not have been taken for a discontent. 
2695 Temple Introd. Hist. Eng, (Scager) Haying over- 
thrown his brother and his army of strangers or discontents, 
2873 FRri:EMAN Gen. Sketch xiii. fi 3 (1874) 338 There had all 
along been religious discontents among particular men. 2887 
Sir W. Harcouki' in Scott. Leader 21 Nov. 5 \yhal W'ould 
he say to them ? . . 'Fhcy are only Celts and Irish P.-ipisis, 
vulgar discontents, people who would like to have some 
voice in the management of their own affairs. 

DiflCOnte'Xlt, V. [f. Dis- 6 t Content v. : 
cf. obs. l'\ dcscontent-cr, -iauFer (i 6 th c. in 
Godef.).] 

1. trans. To deprive of contentment; to make 
unquiet in mind by failing or refusing to satisfy 
desire ; to dissatisfy. \^Now chiefly in pa, pple. : 
see Discontented.) 

*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. i Cor. xii. 23 Thou., 
that . .disconteiileste thy selfe, Iiecause of the counterfayctc 
glorye of hym, of whom thou haste reccyued baptisme. 
2591 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 200 The French manner of in- 
r.-imping dothc discontentc me moste. 2633 H exham Tongue- 
( ombat 22 All these pressures were ypon purpo.se cast vpon 
the people to discontent them. x6m Pepys (1870) 
VI. ax So fearful 1 am of discontenting my wife. 2794 0 . 
WASiiiNG'roN I.ett. Writ. 2892 XII. 451 Attempts to dis- 
rontciil tho public mind. x8^ /Vi// d/ri// 6*. 23 Mur. 4 /r 
The Ameer, .is di.scontcnting his troops by paying them in 
provisions instead of in cash. 

1 2. In stronger sense : To displea.se, vex. Obs. 
or arch. (See also Discontented 2 .) 

1494 [see Discontented s]. 1530 Palsgr. 518/1, 1 dis- 
content, 1 displease, je mescontente. 1 have served you welt 
all iny lyfe, and never discontented you by my good wyll. 
253a J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Kromena 118 Which as much 
contented the people, as it madded and discontented my hus- 
band. 2878 Simpson Sch. .Shaks. 1. 75 The Queen used to 
bc.'it Secretary Cecil about the ears when he discontented her. 

t Discotttenta'tion. Ohs, [f. Discontent 
V., after Contentation.] 

1. Dissatisfaction; displeasure; « Discontent 
Discywtentmknt. 

2538-^ Henry VI 1 1 in Fiddeit IVolsty 11. (2736) 1/5 Being 
informed, to our no little marvell and discontcnlation [etc.]. 
1580 Sidney 11. (1632) B15 Rather then my ease 

discontentation Should breed to her, let me for aye detected 
be From any ioy, which might her griefe occasion. ^ 2621 
Speed ///I s/. 67 . Brit ix. xii. (2632) 6B7 To the high discon- 
tentation . .of the English Subiects. 2759 Robertson II ist, 
Scot II. App. X. 155 For the discontenution they have of 
the queen's majesty. 

2. transf. Something that causes discontent; a 
grievance; —Discontent 2 . 

15B5 Parsons CAn Exerc. iL iii. R91 Who can numljer the 
hiirtes and discontentations, that dailic insue vppon vs, 
from our neighbours? 



DISCONTENTED. 


DISCONTINUE. 


DitOOIltanted, a, [f. prcc. V, + -ED 1.] 

1 . Deprived or devoid of contentment ; dissatis- 
fied, unquiet in mind ; marked by or showin^v dis- 
content; » Discontent n. I. 

1548 Hall C4m«., // m. 1’, (an, 5) 55 b, Surety there was no 
creature whiche with that war was cither ih.scontentec] or 
displeased. 1595 Shaks. yMu v. i. 8 Our discoiiicmcd 
Counties doe reuolt. 167* /.W r Papers (Camden) 10 'l lnji 
are Thousands of Discontented People in Ireland who may 
be apt to Rise, xyaj Popk Odyss. xi. 320 Sullen and sow'r 
with discontented mien. 1783 Watson Philip IIP 11. ( 1 839) 
89 'I’he troops, discontented with his treatment of them . . 
refused to obey. 1855 Macau i.av Jiiit. En^. IV. 519 The 
discontented gentry of Cheshire and Lancasfiire. 
t 2 . Displeased, vexed. Obs. 

1494 Fauyan Chron. v. Ixxvi.55 With which .answerc the 
Romayncs licynj^e .sore discontented, made newc wiirre 
v^on y’ sayd Sicambris. 1568 Grafton Chrott. 11 . i^a 
[•or the which presumption the king was grievously dis- 
contented against the Citie. 1656 Sianley //w/. Philos. 

V. (1701) i^/t Plato discontented hereal .. [said] he could 
not stay, Dion being used so ignominiously. 

Discontentedlyi [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a discontented manner ; with discontent. 

1588 Thomas Lnf. Diet, (i6<j6\ Molesti^ grievously, dis- I 
contentedly, j)aiiicfully. 1599 Brough ton's LcU, 47 V nlessc 
they bee . . discontentedly malicious^ or schism at ically fac- 1 
lions. 1647 'rRAPP Comm. Rovt. vii. 24 We must discon- 
tentedly be contented to Iks exercised with sin while we. 
are here. 1838 Dickenn A’/V//. Nick, xvi, ‘ 'I'hey may begin, 
my dear’, replied the collector discontentedly. 

Disconte'utednosa. [f. a» prcc. -f -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being discontented ; 
discontent, dissatUfaction. 

1S07 Danikl Civ. Jt^urs vin. iii, For those high purposes 
lie had conceived in discontentedness. 1653 Manton A'.r/. 
James iii. 14 Envy . . is DisconU ntedness at another m.in’s 
gociil mid prosperous e.slate. 1784 Mem. G. Psatmana::ar 
100 What added still more to my discontcntudnc.s.s wa.s 
that fete. |. i88z Masson Cartpte in Macm, May:. X \N, 1 so 
A soul, .whose cardinal peculiarity should be despondeucy, 
discontcnledness, and sense of pain. 

t DiflCOnte-ntee*. Ohs. rare - *. [f. Discon- 
tent 7/. or a. + -EK.] A discontented person ; a 
malcontent. 

^ a 1734 North Rjram. (r74o) 55 'J]hc Priest. s. .traded much 
in Conventicles, and among the Discon Lent ces. 

DiflCOUte'ntftlli a. arch. [f. Discontent sb. 

+ -FUL.] Full of discontent ; fraught with or ex- 
pressing discontent. 

161s T* tide's I tier, in //art. Misc. (M;dh.) III. 314 All 
the more di.scouteiilfut. i6m W. WiiAnrLKV 6Vv/'.v iiusb, 

II. J18 At ].Tst ..the sm.allcst imperfections .arc more dis- 
contentful], and breed more anguish, then at first the 
greatest did. rti677 IIarhow Serm. (t686) III. xxiv. 277 
DiscontentfuU niunnurings. 

Di 8 Conte*nting, vbl. sb, [f. Dihcontent v. 

-f -INQ 1 .] The action of the veib Discontent. 
(In quot. 1633, the cherishing or exhibition of dis- 
content : cf. next, sense 2.) 

1494 Fadvan Chron. vi. clix. 149 Withuute consent or 
knowlegc of. . Lewes, and some deale to the discontentyng 
of hi.s niynde. 1393 T. Watson Tears 0/ Juincie v. Poems 
(Arh.) 181 Then Cupid . . Vnto his inother vowd my dis- 
contenring. 1633 P. Fi.ftchkh Elisa 11. xi. Poet. Mi.sc. 120 
Religion blames impatient disi ontentirig. 

Diaconte'ntiug, ///. a. [f. as prcc. t- 

-INO -.] 

1 . That discontents ; causing discontent ; t dis- 
pleasing, iin])lcasant {obs .) ; dissatisfying. 

1586 A. Dm Eng. .Secretary 11. (1625) 2.5 'I’hat . . which 
in the end . . will be to yon most di-scontcnling. X643 Mil- 
ton (iHVwL Wks. (1851)368 How iitipIe.aMng and discon- 
tenting the society of bo<ly must needs be between those 
whose inindes cannot bee sociable. 1825 (..'aklyi.k Sehiller 
It. (1845) 55 i.iter.atura is apt to form a dangerous and dis- 
contenting occupation. 

1 2 . Feeling or showing discontent. Obs. 
s6oji Play StueUp 2050 in Simpson Sck. Hhaks. (1878) I. 
240 Leave such disconteiiiing speech. i6xx Siiaks Wiut, 

T. IV. iy, 543 And with my best endeaiiours Your di.s- 
contenting Father si riuc to ciualide. 16x3 F. Robartk Rer’en. 
Gospel 115 'I'liat not one sower lookc, not one discontent- 
ing gesture be observed. 

t DisCOnte'ntiTe, Obs. [f. Discontent 
V. k -ive; after Contentive.] a. Feeling or 
showing discontent; inclined to discontent, b. 
Causing or tending to discontent ; unsatisfactory. 

1607 Breton Murmerer, To conceive one di.scontcntii'o 
thought of his Maje.'.tie. 16x8 Bui.ion Florus ly. it. vSO 
The fight was .. doul.tfull for a long ttmcj and disconten- 
live. 1627-47 Kelt HAM Resolves 11. xcviii. 444 Pride is 
ever discontent ivc. 

Xdsconte'lltiueiit. [f> Discontent v, (or a.) 

-b -MENT, after Contentment. Cf. obs. F. descon- 
tentement (1553 in Godef.\] 

1 . The action or fact of discontenting {rare ) ; the 
fact or condition of being discontented ; dissatis- 
faction ; = Discontent i. 

*579 Fenton Gniccianf. (1618) 325 It seemed his discon- 
tentment proceeded chiefly of te.'irc. 1580 Proser. agst. 
Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) I. 433 There did ..appear 
some Discontentment of our said Subjects. x6oz Holland 
Pliny II. 457 Seeing what trouble and discontentment was 
risen hereupon throughout the city. X645BF. Mkix Remed. 
Discontents 71 Discontentment U a mixture of anger, and 
of grief. 1720 Strypk .S7fWe-’i Surrr. (1754) IL v. xi. 254/2 
Finding a general Exclamation and Discontentment against 

S atent.s of privilege. 1823 Cari.ylk Uchiller 1. (1845) za His 
iscontentment devoured him internally. 
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t b. Displeasure, vexation : ~ Discontent 
i b. Obs. 

XS88R. Parke tr. Mendoza's IlisL China 24a The newe 
baptised . . wept bitterly, with discontentment to see liow. 
[elc.J. Holla.vo Lhyxxxxnx, liii. 1017 With words of 
indignation, testifying his discontentment for this course and 
manner of proceeding, a X639 W. Whai eley Prototypes 
I. xvl(i64o) 159 So transported with discontentment against 
.t p.'tretU for some shari>cne.s.se, o-s even to h.ate him. 1659 
B. HAMKm ParivaTs Iron Agea^x 'Hiis W.Tr . . expired . . 
1648 to the . . great discontentment of the French, who had 
much re.ason to be angry at [the pc.iccj. 

0. with pi. A feeling or instance of discontent- 
raent or dissatisfaction; = Discontent sb.'^ 1 c. 

*594 Hooker Keel. Pol. i. iv, No shadow of matter for 
teares, discontentments, griefes, and vncomfoi table pn.s- 
sioiis. a 1649 Drumm. ok Hawtii. Hist. Scot. (1655) 46 He 
nourished discontetitments in all parts. 1724 'I'. Richers 
Hist. R. Geneul. Spain xs(S The Discontentments which 
. .subsisted between Berctigaria and the House of I«nr.T. 
t 2 . transf. A cause or occasion of discontent- 
ment; a grievance; - Dlscontknt 2. Obs. 

I 1586 A. Day Eng. Secreiary it, (1625) 37 Thinke you not 
j that I have aheatly received di.scouteiitmcnt cnim.(;h? 
1627-36 Ffmiiam A’/w/tvx 1. ii. 5 The best way to perish 
distotilenitnenls, Is cither not to see them, nr conveit them 
to a dim^iiiiig iiiiiTb. 

t Diacouti'gne, «- *sv. fV».v. [f. Dih- jo h 

CONTIOU E. 1 — UlSCONTKl UOCH. 

1538 in Balumr Praciicks (1754) 175 (Jam.) Landis Iyan<I 
di.srontigue fra uthcr landU. x6^ .Skj xk Reg. Maj. Forme 
of 125 (iif the lands lyes within suiulric Stbiref- 

domes, .or gif they ly in any anc of them, discuniigue. 

Di8C0XLtigu*ity. [f- Dis- 9 f Contiguity.] 
The c|vmlity of being discontiguous ; discontinuity 
or isolation of parts. ' 

1676 H. More Remarks A Discontinuity or I tiscon- 
li^uiiy of mutter. Ibid. 140 Not because llieie is any more 
fear then of disconligiiity or a vacuum. 

Discontrmons, a. Sc. [f. Dih- io f Con- 
tig uouh.] contiguous, not in contact; con- 
sisting of parts not in contact. 

>792 Statist. Ace. Scot. VI. 222 'i'arland Is one of the 
most disjoined and diHcoiitiguous p.vrisbes in .Scotland. 
*793 J- Mii.i. AbVrM' < 1889* 163 Parcelled out in discontigu- 
ous plots. i86t W. Bell D/iY. Art7c» s.v. Dixpeina- 
lion, When: heritable subjects lay loc.'iily discontiguous .. 
a clause of dispensation was soiuetinu'.s inserted. Mod. 
Cromarty Is the typical ex.ainplc of a discontiguous shire. 

Discontrnuable* <*- rarc-'\ [f. Dincon- 

TiN UE V. F - AiibK.] Capable of being discontinued. 

x8|^ in WoNCESi EM. 

t Discontrnual, a. Obs. Also 5 dys-, -tyn-, 
-elle. [f. Dis- 10 + Continual.] 

1 . « Discontinl'ous. 

*398 *1 'rkvisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxvl (1495) 251 The 
cause and the solucion of all rootyd feuers is known in 
generall whether thei ben contymmll or dyscontymiall. 
t 1430 Art Nomhrynge lE. E. 'I*. S.) 13 Of progressioun one 
is iiaturclle or contymtello, Jwit ojwr hrokfn and discon- 
tyiiuellc. z6xx Florio, Diseontinuo, disconliiuiall. 

b. Alath. Saul xA profortion \ —Dihuontinued. 
*557 Recohpk IKhelsf. C ij b, When 1 sale thus : as 5. is 
to 15, .so 6. is to iB. Here is a triple proportion, but not 
continuallc ,. And therefore it is called a proportion dis- 
conlinii.aIlc, ^ X53FO Bii.lingsi.ey Euclid v. dcf. vii. 131 
IVopurtionaHtic, is of two sortes; the one is contlnu.'ill, the 
ollit-r Is discontiniinll. 1706 in Phillifs (ed. Kersey). 

DiflCOUtinuance vdisk(Inti*ni/<|ans). A1^0 4 5 
dya-, -tyn-, 4-6 -aunoe. [a. AF. discontinuance^ 
f. F. discontinuer to Discontinue : see -ance.] 

1 . 1'he action of discontiiming or breaking off; 
intciTUption (temporary or permanent) of continu- 
ance; cessation; intcriuission. 

1398 ’I'revisa Barth. De P. R. vni. xxviii. (1495) 341 
Shynynge cuinyth of lyght wythout mynisshyuge of lyghi 
and . . wythout dyscontyntuitincc therof. x4^ Caxion 
Kaytes of A. \. viii. ao The rotnayns in lyke wysc . . lefie on 
a lyiiie llicxccrcytc of arines, whiche by theyr discontymi- 
aiince they were by hanybal .. dcscoiifyted. xedh Barret 
Theor. li'arres iii. i. 31 My fine or .six yenres disconlitiii- 
ance from action. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 651 
And not suffer the aimcient custome . . by use and iliscoii- 
timiance to be utterly neglected. 1726 Lkoni Albertis 
An hit, II. 105 /i At the distance of every hundred fool tlui 
line is broken (/IT by a kind of transverse .step, which makes 
a discern inuance in the layer. 1^ Wellington in (iurw. 
Desp. IV. 455 'J'he cause of the discontinuance of the works 
lit l.isUin. 1875 /.yell's Prim:, GeoL II. lii. xl. 402 A large 
piopoitioii of them would (K-rlsh with the dlsconlinii.Tnce 
of agriculture. x886 Willis it Clark Cambridge 11 . 307 
The discirntinunnce of an external .Htringcoiirse. 

tb. Solution of continuity, want of cohesion of 
parts; disriiplioit. Obs, 

1626 Bacon $ 24 If there bee no Remedy, then they 
[stillicidcs of water] cast theniselucs into round Drops; 
Which is the Figure that sauetli the Body iiiosl from Dis- 
continuance. 

t c. Alaih. Of proportion : The condition of 
being discontinued or not continued. Obs. 

1570 Billinclsley Eutlid v. def. vii. 131 By reason of the 
discontinuaunce of the proportions in this proportion- 
alitic. 

1 2 . A (temporary) ceasing to dwell or be present 
in a place ; absence. Obs, 

1604 R. Cawdukv Tahle Alph.. Discontinuance, alwcncc. 
1633 H KYwoou F.ng, Trau, 111. Wks. 1874 IV. 59 Hue writes 
mce heere, That at my discontinuance live's much grivu’d. 

A 1635 Naunion Kragm. Reg. (Arb.) 4a They quote him 
for a person . . of too often rece.sses, and discontinuance 
from tne Queens presence. 1677 S. Hehne Domus Car- 


thusiana 1B8 Their time of discontinuance Is usually 
cxccnted in the Ortificate. 

•j o. Latu, In the old law of real properly; An 
interruption or breaking off of a right of posses- 
sion, or right of entry, consequent upon a wrongful 
alienation by the tenant in possession for a larger 
estate than he was entitled to. Obs. 

'i'hi.s could regularly happen only in the case of a feoff- 
ment ton .stranger by u tenant in tail itt pos.sc.s.siori. The 
heir in tail ha<l then no right to enter upon the land and 
turn out the intruder, but h.Td to resort to the expensive 
course of asserting his title by process of law (Sir F. Ful- 
Loi K /.<(//«( Laws (cd. 2 ) 80). 

[1304 Vear-bk 32-3 Edxv. 1. 255 ((^»odt:f.) L’estntut nc fet 
niye mencioun de contimiaumc ne de di.scuntiiiuamicc.] 
x^^Act II Hen. VU, c. vo All .such Recoveries, Discon- 
limimice.s Alien.'iUons . .be utterly voiil. 1574 ir. Uttletun's 
Tenures 115 a. 1^98 K ivHiN Courts I.eel (1675) 308 
A ( bant without Livery doth H1.-I make a dlscuiit immure. 
1768 Bi.ac kktonk (Vo//;//. HI. 171 The injury of discontinu- 
:ince, 1892 Ii. W. Ciialils Law Real Prop. (ed. 2) 79 
A discontimmiicc . . was the rc^-ult of certain assurances 
which, by the coimiiun law, had a tortious ojwration, 
widiehy, under certain circiimManrcs, one person niight 
wrongfully dc'Htroy the estate of another; or rather, inter- 
rill t and break off the right of possession, or right of entry, 
siibsistiiig iHider that icsrate, without any assent or laches 
on the other's part . . The word diseontiuimncc properly 
denotes this turning of an estate to a right of action. 

4. Law. T'hc interruption of a suit, or its dis- 
missal, Iiy reason of the ]daintiff’s omi.ssion of 
formalities ncces.sary to keep it pi-nditig. 

* 54 ® ^*^1 3* Hen. Pill, c. 30. § 1 Any miscontinii.iuce 
or liiscoiitiminncc or iiiisconueiYiig of process. . 1607 72 
CowM.L s. V., The effect of Discontimuuice of Fle.'i or 
ProecK.-;, when the jnstrmt Is lohl, .'iiid niay not be legainccl. 
but by A new Writ to begin llie .Suit a fresh. 1613 Sir 

11. Finch /.aw U6)!f>) 431 If the Pluintife do nothing, it is 
r.'illed a dlscoiitinimnce : if any r non r bee in the cmitimi- 
ing, .ts by awarding a Capias where a distre.sse should hcc, 
it IS Civllcd a niiscontinuaiicc. Z648 .Sander.son .SVt/;/. 11 . 
102 'I'he ilevil . . is :in unwearied .solliciior, and will not lose 
his claim hy discontinuance. 1884 Law Times Rep. m May 
yri'x What Bic , plaintiff has done amoutits to a tliscuii- 
tinn.ancc of his original action. 

t Disconti-nnate, ///- « Obs. [ad. mcii . i .. 
tiiscouiinuiU-us. pa. pplc. ui disconiinudre. to Di.s- 
C(tNTiM:K: s(^e-ATE.] Discontinued, discontinuous. 
So Discontl'niiated ///. a. 

1625 N. Cari-f.ntjvR Geog. Dei. 1. ii, 0C3.5) 24 ConiiiiuaUt 
and dinisihle things caiiiU)L hcc niade. out of such things .ts 
are muerely discouliiiuate and indiuisihle. 1641 Wilkins 
Mercury vi. (1707) 26 Placing [the word.sj ..in four Lines, 
iind after any (.UM ontinuiUr Order. x666 (L IIakvey Morh, 
Angl. viii, 70 /\ Disease of discuntinuated Unity. 

Biscontinuatioii ',diskpnti:uiN|/ri>J'i>n). [a. F. 
discontinualion (i.|th c. in Littre), ad. med.l.. dis- 
contimtdlidican, n. of action f. discontinudre to 
DmcoNTiNUE: cf. Continuation.] 1 . The action 
of discontinuing, ii. Discontinuance i. 

1611 ( 1 ,*ot(;r., Discontinuation, a discontinuation or dis- 
cuiuinuing. 1629 Alcoran 1B5 The righteous slmll enjoy 
eternally the delight of Paradise without tliKcuiilimiaiion. 
1736 Entu;k /Proposals Chniucr's Wks. x GunllcTiien need 
not fear to be iinitosed upon hy a Discontinuatiuii of this 
Work. 1862 T. A. Tkolloce Marietta 1. ii. 25 The tbV 
continuation of the houses. 1880 ro//ft*w/A Rex'. July i(»4 
No one ever dreams of llic discontimiaiiuil of the rate. 

b. Solution of continuity ; — Discontinuance i b. 

/ZX727 Newton (J.), Upon any disconilnuatum of pjiris, 
made either by bubblcit or by shaking llie gla.s.s, the wimle 
mercury fulls. 

2 . coficr. A breach or inlcrniplion of continuity. 
1728 Mokc.vn Algiers 1 . vi. 188 Puinjis Ishoe.sJ in very bad 
order at ilic Sides, with some di.seuiiliiiualion.s in the Uplxr 
Leathers. 

t 3 . -Discontinuance,^. fV'j. (? error). 

1721 Baii.fy, Discoalinuatitm (of Posses.siun]. 

DisC0atillll6(disl'Vnli’ni«;, v. Also 5-6 -tyn-, 
-ow. [a. h. discontinuc-r (i.ftli c. in l.iltre), ad. 
ined.L. discontinuihre, L Dis- 4 -1- coniimidrt to 
Continue.] I. trans. 

I. 'Po cause to cease ; to cease fn>ni (an action 
or habit) ; to break off, put a stop to, give up. 

Z479 in /\ng. Gilds Kiiijf Etfwarde the thirdde. . 
exeniptid the jhiUIc iiLiiies, and disconlynewcd tlieyin, to 
fechc tlicir feaide charge.s at the castcll yate of the foresaide 
Constable. 1553 Act i Maiy 3rd Se.ss. c, 7. 6 i M.any gootl 
( .lothiers . . have been enforced to leave off and clearly 
discontinue their Cluth-inaking. 1633 Kaul Manoi. Al 
Mondu\iUd})^S b doth not disamilf, but discontinue lifi'. 
1692 I.ru Ki j.i. Brief Ret. (1857) II. 589 The queen hath 
been pleased to order that the iiituiihly fa.st sliuuhl for the 
present he discoulimietl. 1726 Adxt. Capt,^ K, Boyle 140 
flic] begg’d that he would discontinue hU Yi>>it.s. 17^ 
Moksf. a met. Geog. 11 . 31 They never discoiuiiiuc their 
work on account of the daiKiiess. 1893 Lmu Times XCV. 
5/2 Persons who had been cusiuintrs discontinued their 
custom. 

b. ellipl. To aMse to take or receive, give or 
pay ; to give up, leave f)ff. 

Mod. I shall discontinue Min newspaper at the end of the 
year. He has discontinued his subscription lu the Society. 

1 2 . To cease to frequent, occupy, or inhabit. 

14. . Mann. 4- Honsth. Exp. 555 Mowe 1 be ryte well . . 

loged here, ^etc I wol nut desskoiitcncw that koiitr.ry, bote 
some tyme ther and .some tyme here .*».schal plese me beste. 
1996 Smaks. Merch. V. 111. iv. 75 Men shall sweare 1 h.Tue 
discoiitiiiued srhoule Aboue a twclue moncth. 1599 
Much Ado V. i. 192, 1 must discontinue your companie. 
1645 Kvk.i.vn Mem. (1857) I. 166 A great city, .now discon- 
tinued and demolished uy the frequent earthquakes. 
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3 . Laii). a. To dismiss or abandon (a suit, etc.). 

14S7 Aci ^ lien. 17 /, c. 10 Yf. .the seid writtc of errour 
ht! disco/»tynurcl in defautc of the iwtic. 15^ Act 31 /iV/s. 
c. I. 1607 7» OnvtLi. R. V. OmonttHHOttic, 'I'o Iw discon- 
tinued, and lu be put sine die^ is all one, and nothin;^ else 
but to be dismissed finally the (lourt. 17^ Lijttrki.l Uric/ 
Kef. (1P57) V. 5of Yesterday the lords ,'\djoiirncd . . bavlin; 
first discontinueil the wrill of error brought by Ur. Watson 
. .lie having not assign’ll cnors in due lime. s^8 Wharion 
Lntv Lt\r. .s. v. PiseontiHi/nntt\ A rule to discoiilinue i.s 
obtained by a plaintifT when he finds that he has miscon- 
ceived his action. 1&91 1 .im* Times 473/1 After delivery 
of defence the plaintiff discontinued his action. 

t b. To alien land in such a manner as oiwrates 
to Ihc * disoontiiiuance * tif the heir in Obs, 

1495 .Act II //c«.f' 7 /, c. fio Preamb., The seid John Mayne 
in Ills lyf discontinued dvvers londes and tciiementis wiiichu 
were iiUaile«l to him .'uid to his Aunocstres. 157411. Little- 
ton's Tenures -yi b, The continuance of the teiiancye in the 
tcnaiinlt; and in his blooilc by the alyeiiacion is discontinued. 
a i<M Hacon Mtix. .y I 'sas Com, Law ix. (if*:/*) 37 If teiiaul 
in l.ailc discontinue, niul the di.scontinuee make a lease for 
life, 1818 CkI'ISE Dif^est (cd. *) V. vss A fimr is one of those 
assurances by which an estate tail may be discontinued. 

1 4 . T'o break the contimiity of ; to iiilerrupt, 
iliiii'iipt, sunder. Obs. 

*S *9 ^i<>nK Com/. nji;st. Trih. i. Wks. 1 154/1 A man b.atlie 
greale cause of feare and heauines tlial contiiiueth alway 
stil in welth, discontinued wyth no tribulacion. k66o II0YI.K 
Nt'wL.xfi. Thys. Meek, xxxvii.310 15 y heating a lump of Crys- 
tal . .and liuencliing it in . . Water, it would be discontinird by 
, .a multitude of Cracks. 1673 R.vv yourn. Low C. 149 Thi.s 
bank of Earth . . is discontiiiiiud by seven . . breaks or aper- 
ture.s..by which the Lagune coinniunicate with the gulf. 

Ci’owoR rii Intel/. Syst. 814 .Solid bodies . . being once 
discontinued, are not easily C'lnsoliil.nted ivigother again. 
* 7 * 7 "S* CilAMDKkS .sv. Tisease, The Imues, and flesh 
.. imiyln: .. discontinued by fractures, and coiiuisioiis. 

II. intrans. 

5 . To ccasc to coiiliniu: ; to cc.isc, stop. 

1555 Khun Decaties 33 l.c;isio tlicyre tiandes shtilde dis- 
contiiiewe rntiii sheadinge of bhtddc. 1568 9 Act 11 T.liz. 
(in Colioii Stilt. />* 7 , (iCiai) 316) 'fhe O Ncylcs and oilier 
Ilf the Irislirie. .touke opiioiluiittie to w'itlidraw from their 
ductie (if atii.'i'eance. .;uul.sodisi ontinu'.d uin^ontrulled untill 
the foure and thirtieth yeare of . . King fleniy the eight. 
1580 JlAHer WA'. TJyija To discontinue a while from labour. 

+ b. 'I’o be cut off or severed from \ to cease to 
reside ,* to ht; absent. Obs. 

1611 IhiiLE yer. xvii. 4 And thou, euen thyselfe, .shall dis- 
conlinuc from thine heritage that I gauc thee. 1677 
Hkk.vk Domus Cartkusuoia 188 'J'hcy have liberty., to 
discontinue two month.s in a year. 

1 8 . To Cease to be continuous ; to become dis- 
nijited. Ob.u 

i 6 a 6 Pacon .Sylra § 3.1 .Stillicide.s of Water . . will Draw 
themselues into a small tlire.ad, liecause they will not disron* 
timic. 

IKsOOntillued (disk^nti‘ni«d),///. a. [f. prec. 
vb. + -Ki) k] Uroken off, interrupted, .stopped ; 
made not continuous in time or .space. 

Disomtinued ^o/ortion : see quot. 1837, and cf. Con- 
TIMl'Kl) 4 a. 

15161 'i'. Norton Ca/vin's Inst. 1. 16 He decciued silly men, 
and li.Tth oft t^'ine-s vsed di.NContinued phrases, that vnder 
such visor he inicht hide hiri deceites. 1599 Haki.i’yt Toy, 
II. 1. 137 (U.) by renewing of the forv.sayd discontinued 
tiade. >634 N. I.iE Launk ir. Du Moulin' s 13 N umber 

may fie counted by it scirc..but continued ijuaiiliiie c.annot 
lie me.'isurcd but by the helpe of the di.scuntimiGd quantity. 
17*8 PhMUEKTON Newton's Thilos. 155 This is the case of 
discontinued Iluid.s. 1748 Richardson f 7 ar/rra(i 8 ii) Vll. 
303 I'll .see if the air, and a discontinued attention will help 
me. 1897 Hutton Course Math, 1 . 113 When the difference 
or ratio of the consequent of one Couplet, and the antece- 
dent of the next couplet, is not the sione a.s the common dif- 
ference or ratio of the couplets, the pro{Kjrtion is discon- 
tinued. 4, 3 , 8, 6, aic in discontinued arithmetical pro- 
portion. 

Hence Dlsoontl'nnedness, the quality of being 
(Hscontinucii ; interrnptedness. 

1797 in Paii.ky voI. J f. 

KflOOntinuee (disk^ti ni//|r). In 6 -tinuo. 
[f. Disooktinije V, +-EK; corrcsp. in fonn to K 
disfonlinui \}ti. ppif.] One to whom an estate is 
.'ilicnccl to the 'disctmtiniinnce’ of the heir in tail. 

1574 p. Littleton's Tenures 121 a. If the tenauntc in the 
taile discontinue the taile, and after hcdissciscth hisdiscon- 
tiniii:.^ 111696 Pacon Mti.x\ .y Uses Com. Law ix. (1636) 35 
'I'he Feme lakes another hii.sband, who fakc.s a fcoffenient 
from the discontinuce to him and his wife. 1649 Pknkins 
Pro/. Hk. V. § 307. 171 If the issue in taile doth disseise the 
discontinuecof Ills Father of till! landentailvd. i8i8Ckuisk I 
Digest V. t 36 He afterwards disseised the discontinuce. 

Disoonti'nner. [f. Discontinue v. + -eh J .] 
One who discontinues, fb. esp. One who discon- 
tinues his residence or attendance ; an absentee. 

a 1613 OvKRHt.-KY C 6 anK. 7 «'r'j, Puritane Wk.*!. (1856)80 He 
ever pr.'iyes against non residents, but i.s himselfe the 
gri;atc.st disconiiimcr, fur he never keepns near his text. 1639 
in LaufTs Rem, II. 174 ('I'.) The new statutes at Oxford 
{Hirmit none but those who . . reside there to take degrees. . 
so that many discoiuinuers cannot in .so short a time proceed 
as fonnerly. i6m Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. { 16 He was no 
. . Disconiiiiuer from his Convent, for a long lime, if^ — 
I’ernard, a DlscontMiuur, and loicturer 
Ilf S bepuP^hers in bondnn. 

^ pXBOOIltVIllLixilf, ifbl. sb. [f, as prec. + -INO k] 
q'he action of the verb JJiscontinue ; cessation, 
interruption. 

161 1 Co I OK., Dtsi ontinnalion, a discontinuation, or discon* 
tinttiiig. 165^ H. Cix.AS tr. Pinto’s Trav. ivii. (1663) *-24 
All these pilgrims, which,. arc all the year long without dis- 
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continuing. « 17x5 Burnet Own Twtes (R.). There were 
.so many dtscontinuinf^s, and so m.any new utufertaking-s. 

t DisCOnti'IXIllllilflyf tsdv. Obs. rare. [f. dis- 
eontiuutHj/ pr. pple. + -ly In a diiicontinuiitg 
manner ; without continu.incc. 

x6zi (.'oTOR., Disrontinfe/men/ discontinuingly. Internii.s- 
.siiicly, hy .stops, with interriiptiims. 

DlSOOntinuity (diskpqitini/riti). [f. mcd.L. 
type *disfpntmiiittis, f. discontinu-us ; sec next and 
-ITY. Cf. V,dis£0MiimM Halz.-I)arm.).] 

The quality or state of being discontinuous; 
w.ant or failure of continuity or uti interrupted 
sequence ; interniptctl condition. 

1570 Dke Mai It. Prof. 35 They will not be extended, to 
discoiitimiitic. 1696 Pacon S^ha 9 846 The Second is iho 
.Stronger or Weaker Appetite, iii Podics, to Continuitic, and 
to (lie Discniitiiiuttie. x7»CMevNE Kng. Malady 1. x, 9 4 
(‘7 '.4) y? Nature seems only to have piovided proper Juices 
to fill up the Discuntinuiiy (in W'outidsJ. 1875 L. .Stei'IIEN 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 329 He passes from one con- 
ception to the other without the .smallest con.sciousncss of 
any disianiiiiuiiiy. 1893 J. PuLSumu Loyalty to Christ II. 
377 \Vc arc at the foot ot the ladder, and they at the top; 
hut they know there Is no discontinuity between lowest and 
highest. 

b. with a and pi. A bre.'ik or gap in a stnicture. 
1794 Sullivan Tiesu J/at. I I. 413 llie spots may also be 
. . teninoi ury holes, or discontuiuities in the Inminous meteor. 
183s K. 11 . Fkouue Kcm. (1838) 1. 4118, 1 see such jumps and 
discontinuities as m:ike me despair of ever being intclligihle. 

0. Spec, in Math, said of a function or its varia- 
tion: see DiticoNTiNUora. 

Di8C0liti*nu0:r. Law. (f. Discontinue v . + 
-OR.] 'J’he tenant in tail whose alienation of an 
estate has caused a discontinuance. 

1768 PlackstonkOm/iw. III. 178 The law will not sup])Ose 
the discontiiuior to lutve aliened the e.staie without jjouerso 
to do, and therefore leaves the heir in tail to his action n( 
]:iw, and iR^rmiis not his entry to be lawful. 

liisCOntinaOllS (disk^iiti*ni;/|as), a. [f. mcd. 
\ ,. dUcontinu-us vin F. disconthiti)^ f. Dm- 4 + 
(ontinuus : see CoNTiNUotm.] (Not in Johnson.) 

fl. Troducing discontinuity; breaking continuity 
Ijetwecn parts ; gaping. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 320 .So sore 'I'he griding sword with 
discontinuous wound PassYl through him. 1703 J. PitiLWS 
S/>lemiidShillin/'(\'.\\ horrid chusiii, disclos'd with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous. 

2 . Not continuous in space or time; characterized 
by want of continuity ; having interstices or breaks ; 
interrupted, intermittent. 

17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan itt. 75$ (Seager) Towers, engines, all 
come thumlering to the ground : Wide spread the discon- 
tinuous ruins lie. X750 tr. Lemardus' Alirr, Stones 39 In 
which case the stones would be discontinuoux and apiiear 
like little stones. x8|t Nat. PAilos., Klectro-Magnet. xi. 
g 176 (Useful Knowl. Six:.) When the conductors wc imper- 
fect, the currents are discontinuous. x8Bo A. R. Wallacb 
hi. Life 13 T'his is one of the best cases . . of the discon- 
tinuous distribution of a .species, 1883 Sir J, W. Chittv in 
Law Re/. 26 Ch. Div. 442 A right of way . .is a discontinuous 
c.'isvmeiit, because a ni.in is not always walking in and out 
of his front door. 

3 , Math. Jliscotilimtpus function : one that varies 
discontinuously, and whose differential coefficient 
may therefore become infinite : opp. to continuous 
function (see Continuouh 3). 

^ 1837 Paiidage Bridfcw. Treat, ui. 59 note, Every law so 
imagined might be interrupted by any dUcontiiiuotis func- 
tion. *845 C AYLKY Immerse Elliptic Eunct.y Analytically 
discontinuous. x88x Maxwem. Hleetr. ij- A/agn. 1 . 8 'I'he 
first derivatives of a continuous function may be discontin- 
uous. X885 W atson & PuRHUHY Math, Th. Elect r, 4- Mafpt. 

I. 50 If fl, the dvn>ity of matter, be finite in any portion of 
space, the first diiTereiuial coelficicnts of T cannot lie dis- 
continuous in that portion of space. 

I Discontinuously, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2.] 
j In a discontinuous manner ; without continuity. 

I 1836 Da M ori;an' Diff. ty / ntegr. CnUulus 626 lliose [series] 

I which cun become divergent, or as near divergency as wc 
I please, never are discontinuously connected with different 
I functions ; that is, never replant one function for a value 
[ of X liciween one jiair of limits, and another for values be- 
tween another p.'iir. X874 Lkwe.s ProbL Li/eijf Alind 1 . 177 
All I he phcnoineii.T constituting tlie external reality to us 
are presented discontinuously. x88i SroTTi.sw(x>DB in Nature 
No. 674. 570 'I'he effect of this is to discharge the electricity 
di.scuntinuou.sly. 

Disoonti'nuousness. [f. as prec. -i- *n£8s.] 
A discontinuous condition; want of continuity. 

X865 Guotk Plato I. ii. 97 I’he advocates of al^lute 
plurality and discontinuousne.ss. 1883 H. Drummond Afar. 
Law in Spir, IV. (ed. 3) 43 Is not this another instance of 
the discontiiiuousncss of Law ? 

DiSOOnTO'nienoe, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [ad. 
Jj. disconvenientia (TcrtulL c aoo), f. disconvenient- 
cm ; sec Disconvenient and -kn(?e, Cf. F. dis- 
convenances Tr. and Sp. dis-, desconveniencia^ 

I I . Want of agreement or correspondence ; in- 
congruity, inconsistency. (The opposite of Con- 
venience sh. I.) Ohs. 

^ c 1430 I..Yrx;. Min. Poems (1844) 82 Where mesure faileth 
is disconut'iiiencc. a 16x9 Fothkruy A thcom, 11. iii. S 2 (1623) 
213 A neccMSury discoriucniencc, where any thing is allowed 
to bee cnu.se of it svlfe. 2656 Houues Liwrtr, etc. (184 1) 87 
Fear ariseth many times out of natural antijiatliies, but In 
tlitse disrnnvciiienccs of nature deliberation hath no place 
at all. 1660 R. Cork yust/ce Tind. 39 llie dictate of right 
reason, shewing to any action, from its coiivcniviice or dis* 
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convenience with Rational nature, that there is in it a Moral 
turpitude or a Aforal t)ecc.<v.sity. 

1 2 . Unfitness, unsuilablcness, impropriety, ('I'he 
opposite of Convenience sb. 4.) Obs. 

24.. Lvne. Secreesgs2 Ther is a maneer disconvenience 
In Rc publica l.s hooldc vicious, A kyng to plcyne vpon In- 
digence, Outhir in desirs to been Avaricioiw. 2598 Flokio 
St onncnenolcsiza, dlscuiiutnience, vn.sceinelines. 

3 . Inconvenience, incommodity, disadvantage ; 
(with //.) something inconvenient, an inconvtni- 
LMicc. (The opposite of ('onvknienck sb. 5-7.) 
Obs. exc. dial. 

*553 Okimalde Cicero's OJjHces Pref. to Kdr. , 'I'o such .sorlcs 
Ilf amiuy.aunci: and discoiiuetiienre light and moderation is 
iirougliL by iiiorall diH;triiie, 1566 Painter Pat. Pleas, i. 
183 What tormcntcs be in love, what travailes in piirsute . . 
what fliscuiiveniunces. 16x5 J. Stei'HKNS Satyr. E-ss. xoj 
lice. . lookes to the discon veniences, not the coiniiUHlity, hec 
gGtts by ix>sses.sion. 2645 Quarles Sol. Kccant. 11. 65 What 
h.'irm, what disconvenience lies In being fuulc? what vant- 
age to be wise? 2825-80 Jamieson, Disconvenience, incon- 
venience. A herd. 

Di 8 C 0 nV 6 * 3 lie 2 iC 6 f dial. [f. prec. : cf. 
CoNVKMKNOR V.] tnins. To put to inconvfii ience ; 
to inconvenience. 

2895-80 Jamieson, Disconvenience, to put to inconvenience. 

\ A herd.] 2894 Crockett Raiders xviii. 159 Sand had no 
cKi:ik..yct he did not ajipear in the least disconveniL-ncetl. 

t DisCOnve'llieilCy. obs. [f. \ ..disconveni- 
cntta \ seeDiseoNVENiKNC’Eand-KNCY.] Thequ.ality 
of lieing disconvenient ; *• Disconvenience sb. 

x6ax Ei*. Mountago Diairihm 49 The disconucnicncy or 
inconueniency of the duty commanded. 2640 Ev. Rkynui.ds 
Passions 39 The natural conveniency or discoiiveiiieiicy 
wliich it hcarcth to the faculiy. 2650 T. VAUfoiAN Anima 
I Magica 7 None but God . . fiircsaw the Cunvenieiicies and 
1 fisconvcnicncies of his Creatures. 

Disconve'llieilti a. Obs, exc. dial. [ad. L. 
disamvemcnl-em, pr. pple. of disconvemre lo tlis- 
.nj^rce, be inhaniionious or inconsistent, f. Dm- 4 1 
(onventre lo agree, suit: see (JIonvenjent.] 

+ 1. Not in accordance (zy/M), not consonant (//>', 
incongruous ; unsuitable, inappropriate. ('I’lie oj)* 
po.site of Convenient 1-4.) Obs. 

. *398 'I' KEVTSA liarth. DeP. K. ix. xv. {1495)356 That tyme 
is moost dysi^oimunyLtit and viiacordynge lo mtulycync. 
2526 Pilgr, Per/, (W, dc W. *531) 49 1 0 chose ih.Tl is con- 
inmyciit for our n.tturc, and to eschew n & flee all th.Tt is dis- 
ciiiuicnient lo the same. 2660 R. Cokk yustiee Tind. 39 
Actions convenient or di.sconveuient with R.-itional tiature- 
2 . Inconvenient, disadvantageous. (The opposite 
of Convenient 6.) Obs. cxc. dial. 

c 14^ tr. De Imitatione tii. liv, Suche as senie)2 to 

the tkscunuenient & lc.st profitable. 1538 Starkey England 
I. iv. 240 Such pryuylcge at the fyrst begynnyng of the 
Church . . were vcniy expedyent . . no lc.s then they be now 
dysconuenyent. 2639 J. Hayw'AKD tr. liiondi's kromenn 
232 To continue as I am, is for many respects discon- 
venjeiit unto me. 2895-80 Jamieson, Disconvenient, incon- 
venient, \Aberd.] 

Disconventiclo: see Dis- 7 b. 

DiSCWllOrail (diskpToinn), a. and sb. Zool, 
[f. nioil.L. Discophora, pi. iitut. of discophorus, a. 
Gr, btffKOfpopos bearing the discus (f. bianos di.scii.s, 

A -Aopos bearing), taken in sense * l>eariiigadisk\] 

A. adj. 1 , Jklonging to the subclass JJiscopkora ' 
of llydrozoa, comprising the jelly-fishes. 2. lie- 
longing to the oiAcix IHscophora of suctorial worms, 
synonymous with Hirudinca or leeches. 

B. sb. One of the Discophora (in cither sense). 
Also DlsoopliOTe (di’ski^fboj). 

2878 Bell (Jegenbaur's Comp. Anal. 98 Forms . . closely 
allied to the larva: of the Discophora. 

Discophorous (diskF‘ffiras),a. Zool. [f.mod. 
L. discopkor-us (a. Gr. SioKotlsupos : see prec.).] 

1 . Having an uinbrellar disk, as a jelly-fish : sec 
prec. A. I. 2 . Having a sucking-disk, as a leech : 
see prec. A. 2. 3 . Of or pertaining to the Uisco- 
phora. 

2879 G. Allen Col, Sense iii. 28 The. .conjectural limit of 
discophorous vision. 

Discoplacental, etc. : sec Disco-. 

Discord (di*skpjd), sb. Also 3-4 dos-, 4 5 
dys-. [ME. des-, discord, a. OF. dcscord, descort 
(12th c.), discord, -cort (14-1 5lh c.), vbl. sb. f. 
descorderi sec Discord v. (OF. had also des-, 
discorde (ad. L. discordia), whence perh. ME. spell- 
ing discorded 

1 . Absence of concord or harmony (between per- 
sons) ; disagreement of opinions and aims; variance, 
dissension, strife. 

2097 R. G1.0UC. (1794) 296 Vor July Cesar yt nom vorst . . 
poru descord & cotitek. bat bytuene or eldcme vas |)o. 
a 2300 Cursor Af. 99923 (Cott.) Dot if dissenciun bi-tidc, , . 
bat cs. .discord and atnjr. xjijp) Ayenh. 43 pe zcniie of ham 
bet raweb discord, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 38 Thvi weren 
at gret Discord, for to make a Soudan, sj^ Coverdalb 
Priw. XV. 2 8 An angrie man stirreth vp strif^ but he yt is 

K aciunt stilleth discorde. xtt* Shaks. x Hen. VI, v, v. 63 
'or what is wedlocko forced 7 but a Hell, An Age of discord 
and continuall strife. 163a Lithcow 'Trav. vrii. 354 These 
two Barones were at great discord, about the love of a young 
Noble womaiL 1779^* Johnson L. P., Fenton, Men who 
nt that time of discord and debate consulted conscience . . 
more than interest. 1859 Kincsi.kv AHsc, (1860) 1. 13 Trying 
to .sow discard between man and man, class and class. 
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b. penonijieit. 

1(167 Miktow P. L, X. 707 Discord first, Daughter of Sin, 
amonp; th* irrational, Death introduced. 1784 Cowi>kr Task 

IV. 482 Fell Discord, arbitress of such deflate. 183a 'I’knw- 
SON Laz>€ Thou thy LmuitA Rejgard gradation, lest the Soul 
Of Discord race the rLsing wind. 

Apple 0/ discord ; see Arri.B 5. 

2. Want of agreement or harmony (between 
things) ; diversity; difierenoc. 

1387 Trevisa Hi^icn (Rolls) IV. .:j5 (M.'it/.) pis seventy. . 
tran.slatcd pc lawe wi^utc dlscordc of wordes vjftr of 
mciiynge. xsao Ca.r//>u‘s Ch*on. l\n^. iv. 37/1 For the 
dyscorde of the paschal lyinc he called a cuiitisell in Alex* 
ander. Shaks. Hfids. N. v. i. <k> Merry and tragical! , . 
How shall wee findc the concord of this discord? 1608-11 
lii>. Hall MediL ^ Po7tws ii. 3 40 Nothing makes so strong 
and mnrlall hostility, as discord in reli^ons. X73S Pch-k 
Ess. Man 1. 291 All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee 
. .All Discord, Harmony not undinstood. a 1806 Up. Hoks- 
LEY Serm. 111 . xxxix. (R.), The diso^rdaiice of these errors 
is mistaken for a discord of the truths cm which they arc 
scvcnally graftc-d. 1882-3 Schafk KmycL Rdia. Kumvl. 
II. 1041/1 The relation.^ of the Church to the government 
of Baden, .were entirely at discord with his own views. 

8. Mus. (The opposite of Concokd.) a. Dis- 
agreement or want of harmony iietween two or 
more musical notes sounded together ; dissonance, 
b. A combination of two or more notes not in 
harmony with each other; a chord which by itself 
is luipleasing or unsatisfactory to the car, and re- 
quires to be ‘ resolved ’ or followed by some other 
chord, c. The interval between two notes forming 
a discorrl ; any interval except the unison, octave, 
perfect fifth and fourth, major and minor thirds, 
and maj'or and minor sixths (and the octaves of 
these), d. A single note which is dissonant with 
another, or with the other notes of a chord. 

cx4^ I'romp. Parr. 122/1 Dyscordc yn .songc, disso- 
nam ia. xsjg E. K. in .'i/iensers Shtph. Cal. Ep. Dctl. § 1 
Oftentimes a discliorde in Mii.sick iiuikcth a comely cmm- 
cord.'iuncc. x6oo Shaks. A . L . 11. vii. 6 If he, compnet 
uf iarres, grow Miisicall, We shortly shall hatic discord in 
the Snlieares. 1609 Doclani) Otwth. Miend. 79 A Discord 
..is die iiiixtiite of diuers sounds, naturally (mending the 
eares. 1674 1 'ijiykohd Ski/l Mus. iii. x 'I’he Discords are, 
a Second, Fourth, and Seventh, with their Ei{;hths. 1691-8 
Nowris Praci. Disc. 229 As in Musick, what is Discord in 
particular .and separately considered^ will lie Harmony upon 
the whole. 1795 Mason Ch. Mas. 1. 55 An adopt .. miglu 
give his scienttlic hearers supreme ple asure by his skilful 
manner of resolving his discords. 1864 Urowninc ///'/ 
ViX/cr xi, Why rusTaed the discot'ds in but that h.-armony 
hlioidd lie pri/.t:d? 1875 Ovsva.v,'^ Hnr$iiouy viii, 9=5 The 
chord in which the dissonatua; is heard is called a Discord. 
i88i .Maci AKKP'N Crntifcrp, i, 2 A discorl is a chord that is 
inisalisfactnry in itself, or it is a note foreign to tlie prevail* 
ini' harmony. 

.//<. 16^ B. DiscoUiminium 4<5 My h.armonious Pulse 
Iwals notliing hut melodious Discords, to the tune of the 
(!r«)ss(i and the ITnrpe. 1878 J. I’, H<ai’i»s Jesus viii. 30 ilu 
h.nd .silenced the discords of p.is.siou in his own breast. 

4. Disagreement or want of liatinoay between 
sounds; a mingling or clashing of sounds, a con- 
fused noise ; a harsh or unpleasing sound. (Often 
with allusion to the musical sense : sec prec.) 

1590 Sii.XKS. Miih. N. iv. i. 133 , 1 ncucr heard .So miisicall 
.a <n.seord, .such .sweet tliuiidcr. 1602 Mak.skin Aut. 4 * Mel. 

V. Wk.s. 1856 1 . 67 There reinaincs no discord tlini can .sound 
Harsh accents to the care of our.accord. 1667 Mii.ton /’. J.. 

VI. 2.10 Anns on Armour clashing liray'd Horrible discord, 
.*inrl the iii.adding Wheeles Of bnaxen Chariul.s r.ag’d. 1791 
Mk.s. RADCLirFE I\om. Forest 'J'he bravura of I.«i Motte 
whose notes sounded discord to his cars. 183$ Lytton 

I. iv, I’he very .sight, the very voice of a Coluniia, 
wa.s a l.dight to his eye and a discord to his car. 

6. Comh.y as discord 7oa.dfd 

1813 Shki.i.kv ( 7 . Mah iv. 79 The disconl-wasted land. 

I* Si'SCOrdi a. rare. [a. F. discord^ in 1304 dis- 
tors (Clodef.), .id. I., discors^ discord-em discordant, 
at vari.ince ; see next.] Discordant. 

a 1425 Chancers Pars.^ T. f 744 [MSS. Lansd., Petw., 
SeldtMi] Vninesurahlc & discordc \otker M.SS. dexirdcynt e, 
disfirdeynedj couetlse. 1509 vs Past. Pleas, xvi. xiii, 
For iinisike d«»ih sclte in all nnyte The discorde lliyngcs 
whiclic are. v.ii i.'ihlc. 1606 f ». WIoodcockkI tr. Hist. Ivstiue 
Fp, 1 .)ed., In Miisickc, manic di.scurd notes and manic tunes 
make one consent. 

Discord (diskp-Jcl), z».l Also 4 6 dys-. [a. 
OF. des-y discorde-r (13th c. in Littre), ad. 1.. dis- 
cordiire to lie at variance, f. discorsy discord- ndj. 
di.scoidant, f. Diw- + <r(>p', cord- heart : cf. concord^ 

1. inlr. Of peiRoiis: To dis, ngree, 'differ ’ ; to , 
be at variance, to quaiTcl ; also, to dissent 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2^3640 (Cott.) pc gode . . wit alkin thing 
sal hire acordc, pe wicked .. wit alkin .scaft i>ai sal iliscord. 
a 13140 Hamtoi.e Psalter cxix, 6 With haim h«t discordls 
fra >6 ch.'irile of h.’ilikyrke i held anhede. c 1400 LaufrauCs 
Cirurg. 7a |>er ben maiiye men b-at discorden of dielyngc 
of men bat bell woundid. 1494 Fahyan Chron. 1. xxv. i8 
Here discordyth myn Auctour with some other wryters. 
1533 SruwART Cron. Scot. II. 275 How ilic Lordis of Scot- 
l.and di-scordit .it the Hiiulis. 1677 Hale Crt. Ccntiles} I. 

IV. 404 The human wil cannot disconl from the Divine. 
1848 Thackeray I an. Fair xlv. They discorded with her. 
1867 Carlyle in Remiu. (1881) II. 124 We discorded 
commonly on two points. 

2. Of things (chielly) : To be dififercnt {from), 
discordiuit or inconsistent {with). 

1388 WvcLiF Rom. Jerome’s Prol., He wolde shewen the 
newe to not discorden fro the olde tcst.iment. e 1450 Mirour 
Salnaehun \VI^ Thire two last precentes semes t(> discordc 
in nothing. 1494 Fabyas Chron. 1. Ixxv. (K ), Thysc two 
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n.arinn.s discordc in maners, but iiat in clothing .ind in fayth. 
1608 Hicron Ayr Ministers' Reasons Kefns. Sutseription 
II. 166 Not liecaiisc it arenrdeth or discordclh with 1)10 
original. x8i8 Jas. Mii.i. RHf. Ituiia II. v, v. 484 'Phe jxiri,v, 
the vicw.s of which were apt to iliscord with those of the 
leading mcmlicrs of the government. 

b. Of sounds : To be discordant or di.ssonant ; 
to jar, d.ish. 

n :340 Hami‘ole Psalter cl. 4 Acordc, as of seie voicys, 

I noght dt.scurdaiul, is swctc sangc. CX440 Promp. Pnrv. 
i2?/i I)y.scor(lyii yii sounde, or syugyuge, dissono. dcliro. 
153® Babkt Ah. l>8oi To Disconl, or (lis.igrcc in tune.. 
1626 Bacon Syha 3 22;! But Sounds do di.slurb and alter 
one the other .. Sometimes the one j.irring or discording 
with the other and making a confusion. 

1 3. tram. To make discordant. Ohs. rat e. 

15M Sanmy.s .Syirtr. (1632) 4a They adventure not 

to play Ufiori that string, .for fe.ir of discording all ihc rest 
of their h.irmonic. a xiirj [see DiscouukuJ. 

t DisoO'rdf v.'^ oh. Farriery, [f. Dis- 7 a + 
CouD jfi.i] tram. To replace (the intestine) of an 
incordcil or ruptured horse. So Disco rding vbl. 
sh.y tlie relieving of hernia in this way. 

1607 Toi-sei.l Four-/. Feasts (165S) .^7 Having so dis- 
corded, that is to say, returned the gut into his right pl.'ice. 
Itud.y Forget not the next day aOer his discording to tin* 
loo.seii the li.st, and to take it aw'uy. .and at the three wucks 
end . . it were not amisse to geld the stone on that side away, 
.so sliall he never be ciicorded again on that side. 

t Discordable, a. Obs. (ME. discorda'blcy 
a. Ob', dcs-y discordablCy ad. L, fiscordabil-is dii; 
.ngreeing, discordant, f.discorddre : sec Discoun v. 
and -liLK.] Characterized by disconl, discordant. 

^*374 Chaucer Troyius iii. i7«i4 (1753), Element.^, that 
been so di.scordablc. 1393 GowKufVw/ if. 225 It is nought 
(liM'oril.iblc Unto my word, but aecordable. 1349 Compl. 
Scott, xi. loo 'Phe .samiictes herd tlie tua discordafiil cotisullis 
of berenius. 

Discordance (disk/FudUns). [n . f ) I*'. deS‘ , dis- 
cordance It. scordanza for discordanza (Floiio), 
li. type *discorddntia, {.discorddre : see Discord 
V. and -ANCK.] 

1. 'I’he fact of being discordant ; disagreement, 
w.int of concord. 

1340 Aycnh. 259 Vor of he discordance of he liertc comh 
he di.scordiincc of he bodie. c 1386 Chait.f.ii Pars. T. F 201 
After the diverse (li.scordanccs of ourc wlkkednes.ses. 1483 
CAXTO.N 6W(/. Left- 427 b/a Thy.s holy saynl Yiuis KiIkiuicu 
ciicr to pease alle d>*scordaunce and stryf. 1494 Fahvan 
Chron. J. vi. ccxiii. (R.), In this saylnge uppmelh some 
dlscordaunce with other writers, a 1619 Fothfumv // theom. 
11. xii. {I t (i6av) 399 The whole concordance of the worhl 
consists in discordance.^. 1656 Hoomfus Liherty. etc. (R.), 
Thu discordance between the action and the law. 18x9 
Mackintosh .S/i. m Ho.LUmt. 2 Mar. Wks. 1846 HI. 374 
‘Phi.s rapidly increasing discordance between the letter and 
the ur.icticc of the Criminal I.nw, arose in the host times of 
our history. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 106 'i hj'.y were in 
discordance with each other, from the lirst, in their estimate 
of the tnenas, [etc.]. 

2. Discord of sounds ; harsh or disson.int noise. 

(*1400 Rom, Rose 4251 In lloiles made lie discord.iunce. 

1483 Cath. Anel. loi/i A J)isc.ordaiu:c . . dcsonatu ia. 1801 
.SnuTMiiV Thaiaba xii. viii, Cries, Which rung in wiM dis- 
cord.inco round the r<Kk. 1878 Besan r K irk Celia's Art*. 
xviii, (1H87) 133 'i'hc curious mixture of discordances which 
rose to the org.in-loft. 

DisoordUuiCy (diskp jdansi). [ad. L. lyiic 
*discordrintia ; .see j>rec. and -anoy.] 

1. The condition or quality of licing di.scord.'int. 

1608 D. ;p. Ess. Pol.J^ Mor. 94 Where there is .1 diftVrcnrc 
therefore in Religion, there is alwaies lightly a discordancie 
in atTcction. 1780 Bukkk A/, or /.’mAi/ Wks. 111 . 357 In 
such a discordancy of .sentiments, it is better to look to the 
nature of things than to the humours of men. 1815 J.nnk 
Al'ntkn Etufua i. xii. 83 Our discordan<;ic.s must alway.s 
arise from iny being in the wrong. 1855 Buuwninc Ferishtah 
(1884) 138 How reconcile discord.incy. 

2. -Dihcoudanck 2. 

1607 Walkinoton opt. Glasse v. 33 The body Is like .111 
instrument of musirke, that when it hath a discordancy in 
the strings, is wont to j.iirc. 1796 Sif.um.an Surinam II. 
xvi. 4 Alisohitely deafened by discordancy aiul ni.ii>c. 

Discordant (disk^’jduut), a. {sbi) [ME.r/cT , 

dis-y dyscordanty a. OF. des-y disrordanly pr. pjde. 
of descordcr: see Di.scoui) v. and 
1. Not in accord, not harmoniously connected or 
related ; at variance ; disagreeing, differing ; in- 
congruous. ( 'oust. fOy from y with. 

(1292 Britton i. Prol. (1605) 2 Kn taunt qc lour usages nc 
soyiil inic dcscordaunti a diciture.} 1374 Ciialvfk Troy- 
Ins II. 988 (k»37) No diseordHunt |>ing y-ferc, As )mi.s, to 
v.scn lermes ofrliyjiik. (1x420 Hocclevk Do Reg. Prim . 
96 As discordant as day is to the nyght. 1550 Balk A policy 
75 (R.) So long as he is .so dyscordaiintc to hymsdf. 1651 
HoiJiiiS Leviath. II. xxvi. 140 The reasons and resolutions 
arc, and must reinaiii di.scordant. 1677 H..Le Prim. Ori^. 
Man. u ii. 57 If discordant from it, the .sentence of Con- 
demnation Ifollowsl. 1781 CowPEK Retirement 173 Di.s- 
cordant motives in one centre meet. x868 E. F.dwakiis 
Raleigh 1 . iv. 52 The current accounts are in some points 
rurioiLHly discordant ’ yet far less discordant than are the 
portraits. 1868 Glaostonk Jmk Mundi i. (18711) 16 Testi- 
mony ..in no c.ise discordant with that of the Ili.id. 
b. Living in disconl, disagreeing, quarrelsome. 
1547 J . Uahmsoh Exhort, Scottes H iii, 1 . ..iccu.se. .inync 
.iwnc rehtdiious, discordant and graceles children, x^ 
.SiiAKS. 3 Hen. IVy Induct. 19 ‘I'hc blunt monster witn 
vneounted heads, The still di5Cord.int, wauering multitude. 
X776 Johnson Let. to llosw'ell 21 Dec., When once a dis. 
cordant family has felt the pleasure of wace, they will not 
willingly lose it. 1803 Wellesley in Owen Dtsp. 328 He 
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united th.1t discordant and turbulent race in the common 
caiLse. 

2. Of sound ; Inharmonious, dissonant, jarring. 
11400 Rom, Rose 4247 Discordaunt ever fro arinonyc, 
Ami distoned from tnclodie. X70X Conorf.vk Hymn to 
Harmony \\^ War. with discordant notes und jarring noise 
'Pile harmony of peace destroys. 1762 Kamks Eifem. Crit. 
ii.^ § 6 (1833) 68 'Pwo sounds that refuse incorporation or 
mixture, arc said to be discordant. CowPKR 'Task VI. 

7R7 No p.i.ssion touches a discord.iiU string, But all is har- 
mony and love. xSyi 1 * .Siephrn Playgr. Enr. (1894) vii. 
156 Some discordant shrieks from our guides made the 
summer night hideous. 

t B. sb. in pi. Discordant things, attributes, or 
]>roposilion.i. Obs. 

f 1400 7'est. Love 11. (1542) 319 a a By these occnrdaiincc.s, 
discordanU'S hen ioyned. X551 'P. Wilson Lo^ike (is'^o) 
52 C'cMitrartos, are siichc discorcKiuntcs, as can not he, at 
one and the same lyme, in one .substaunco. ibid. 32 h. 
Note further, tliat all diNCoi'dauutcs are not contrary, ac* 
cordyng to their, .common accidentes, hut accordyng to 
llu-ir proper dilTeiciice. 

llpncc Disco'rdantness, discordant quality. 

1^27 Bau.ky vol. II, Disiordantness, (lis.igrc(:.ihlcncKs. 

Disoordantly (diskp*jdrtnlli\ ailv. [f. prcc. + 
-i-Y - ] In a discordant m.iniicr; iiiharmoniously, 
incongruously. 

1663 BovLFtV/o/o'f Wk.s. I. 741 (R.) If they be discordantly 
tniic.l .. l)cing .si ruck together they make hut a har.sh and 
! tmiihlesuniu noise. 1^3 I'aiilvi.i-: Past .Y Pr. 1. i. (184s) 6 
Human faces gloom di.sconlanily, disloyally on om* niiotiu r. 
1876 Mozley Clnh. Serm. i. (1877) i^S 'Pl>c most di-scord.mily 
itpijositc chaiaclers have yet cxlultiled a cuinmoii clement 
ill this inspiration ofa great haticd. 

i‘ DiscOTded, /V'/. a. Obs. [f. DiHcofti) 71. I 
-101) •.] Set at variance ; fallen out. 

et 1627 Mihhi.eton Anvlhin^ for Quiet Life v. ati fin.. 
Discorded fiieinl.s nton'if, men and their U'ive.s. 

tDiseOTder. Obs. Also 5 -our. [a. Ah'. 
discordoury OF. diseordeory f. dcs-y discordc r to 
Discord: sec “Eub] A quarrcller; a iimkcr of 
discord. 

c iA(x> tr. Secreta .Secret.. Ctm. Lordsh. (E. E. T. .S.) 115 
A full flTacc withouten hohiyng, hytokyris n stryurr. a dy.s- 
coi tlonr. ai6a8 F. (.lRi;viLLK.SV(i')oy( (1652) 111 'Priliute.s to 
their common Idol Discordcr. 

DisCO'rdfnl, a. rare. [f. Dthooud sb. (ti.iilier 
disco’ rd) h ->’i I..) Full of discord ; ipinrrelsoine. 

15^ Si'K.ssER /'* tv. ii. 30 Unmindfull IkuIi of 1h.1t dis- 
coKifnll crew. Jhd. iv. iv. 3 Blandmiiotii' full of vain- 
glorious sprighl, And rather siird by his disronlfidl dame. 
1B67 M Ai.t)<>NALi> Poems 1O7 Why .shotihl I discordful 
Ihliig.s Wciivc into cademe orilered right? 

Discording (di.dqvjdiij'-, vN. sb. [f. Dihcord 
7K I -i.No I.] l)ih.igiceing, ilisagrErincnt, dis- 
cordance. 

1297 k. ( JLoi;(:.(i77.|)',-f,ei Byhienc hum n.is non dysnmlyng. 
1483 Cath, Anyl, loi/i .\ Disrordyngc of vik;cs, dinphonia. 
1^3 Bii.son Ctn’t. Christ's Ch. yfi The fal-.o ri (Mat of their 
clUc.ording everywhuic .spread by these deseiveis. 

Discording (diskp jdiij', P/I. a. [1. as prcc. + 
-iNi; I >isngrcciiig, tliscorilani . 

c 1374 Chaucer Toeth, iii. Pr. ii. 68 Dyuerse sentences ami 
diMoiilyng. 1398 Tuf.visa Itarth. De /'. R. v. x.viii. (1495I 
131 A dy.scordyiig voyoe . . irowhlcth the .iconh; of many 
Vf)yces. CX400 Mauni>rv. ( Roxh.) iv. xi pe laml of (iiecc 
es he next cutilree iMt variez and vs discurdand in fuiili 
ami letters fra vs and onre Hiith. 1596 Dai.kymi’I.e tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scut.\. f»8 N.iihing .. discordenji' the Irulli 
of the historic. 1633 Sikl'iiikk True Happiness 128 
Vi;t they have but a discording concord. 17^ ])i>: Foit 
Jure Ph. XI. :».|7 Discordin ' J’arlics can no Pleasuic 
bring, No S.ifely to the- People, or llio King. x8<^ .S( 01 r 
Alarm, ill. Inirod. viii, W'ho.sc (loom disconling neighliuui:^ 
sought. 

f Di*SOOrdOUS( a. Obs. [f. I .. di.u ors, (//.u ord 
adj. (or Eng. Dihcoud sb.) -♦• -lu.’.s. Cf. nuil.!.. 
discordiosns, OF. drscordienSy of whicli Ilic 1‘ing. 
npr. would be discordtons.] C'liar.icterized by 
or full of discord; of llie nature of discoid; dis- 
cordfinl. 

1597-8 Br. IfAi.L Sat. Ilf. 1.42 And men giue greedie, 
discordons, and nice. x6xb 15 -- Contempt., i>. T. xili. v, 
'J'he h.irsh ami discordotis Holes. 1633 Hard Texts 555 
1 htarc .ind abhnrrc the discordou.s noise of your sins. 

+ DisCOTiatOf Obs. rare. [.ad. rncd.L. 
discoridt-us, i)a. pjilc. ol discoridre to Hay, skin, 
scourge (in Du Cange), f. L. dis- (Djh- 4) + cori um 
skin, hide: cf. earlier L. dt'coridre to skin, and bee 
Dk- pref. 6.] Flayed. 

X483 C-\xton Gold. Leo. 271 h/i He was of them discory* 
ate and flayn (|uyck, nncT dvyde not, 

Discorporate (diskpMpol^■t^, ///.(?. rare. [f. 
Dj.s- 10 + CoRPORATK (t. I j)lt1i. ad. incd. (Anglo)L. 
discotpordlus dissolved, ‘ corjms discortioratum 
dissolutmn declar.imiis * KyinerXV. 244/1.] 

+ 1. Deprived of corporate character and privi- 
leges ; made no longer a corporation ; disin- 
cor|)oratcd. Obs. 

x6fo Emj. Elect. Sheriffs 45 The City wa.s never (o this 
d.i;r discori)or.ite. x68B Loud.Gaz. No. 2391/1 Sm.h of the 
.saul Cor]Hiration.s . . .ire not Discorporate or ].)issolve(l. 

2. Not corporate ; not united into .a corporation ; 
cli.ssociated. {tionce-use.) 

1833 Caklylk Ditierot in Mise. Ess. (x888i V. ix Corpora- 
tions of all .sorts have peri.shcd (from cnr])ulencv) ; aiui now 
instead of the sewn corpnr.ite selfish .spirits, we have the 
four and twenty milliuiis of discur{)onilc selfish. 
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Bisoorporate (tiisk/rjjwrf't', v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 4- (.*oKj*oKATK .* pcrh. iminetl. rcpr. a med.L. 
^Msforponue : cf. prec.] 

1 . inms- Tt) f]q)rive of corporate character ; to 
dissolve {a. corporate l)Otly). 

1683 'I*. Ilisr Dt/. Charter Lmd. 40 A Corporation or 
Sociciy of men may iliscorpomte and dissolve tlieniselves. 

2. 'Fo separate from a corporate borly ; to disso- 
ciate, disconnect. 

1891 luiin. Ra>, Oct. 309 Orattan . . predicted . . that a 
pri*!sthood unconnected with^ the English Government 
would lead to a Catholic laity cliscorporatcd from the people 
of Kngland, 

tXKLscorreBpo'ndency. Obs. [t. Dis- 9; cf. 

next.] Want of corrcsponclcnce. 

A 1641 Hr. Mount .\GU AcU Mon. (16421 420 'Miose 
words .. make very much dis-curre&iiondcncy inter parts 
whii h do»: hang handsomely enough together. 

t Discorrespo'ndent, ^1. Obs.rarc-^. [f. 
iJis- 10.] Lactcing corrcs|X)ndeiicc or conjjniity ; 
not answering one to another. 

i6i|4 W. Mount.aciUe Di’z’oiU F.ss. ii. vii. § 3 (R.' It would 
he <nscoiTe.spundent in respect of God. 

t Disco raive, a. Med. Obs. [f. Di.s- 10 + 
CoRsivK.] Not ‘ corsive’, corrosive, or e.scliarolic. 

i66a R. Matmew' Vni. Alch. § 99. i6j It is .'iltogcthcr 
disc.>rsivc, and not contractive, and therefore safe and 
profitable for Women that have Cankers in their hrea.sts. 

t HisCO'SB, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. diseos-us^ 
f. iiist'us Disk : sec -o-sK.] (’liaractcrized by a disk. 

1686 Fhil. Tram. XVI. 285 I'lu-.sc huuc radiated, discose, 
and flat Flowers. 

Discost, var. of l)i8Co.\.ST v. Obs. 
tBiSCOState :di!;k7» sti*t;, a. Jtot. Ohs. [f. 
I)ls- I + I., costdt-us rihljcd, Costatk, i. (osta a 
rib.] Of leaves : Ilavinjf radiately divergent ribs. 

1840 IUlv'OUR Man. Hot. 72 Di-sciUlate \liiler cdd. Diver- 
gelilf. 

JDiscostomatous : see Disco-. 

Biscoum-, -counflte, etc., obs. ff. Dtscomkit. 
t BiflCOU'nseli Obs. In 5 disoounseylle. 
[ad. OF. dcseon-^ tkicunseillicr di scons igl tare : 

prob. common Komanic, f. t/w-, dis- (Dia- 4) + L. 
constiidre to CoiNSKL.] 

1 . tnins. To counsel (a person) against some 
undertaking or course of action ; to give advice 
dissuading /row ; *=■ Dis.uivisiK 2. (Also with 
double object, qnot. 1477. ' 

c 1477 Caxio.n ^mon 96 h, I'l'he king] cam t<i Jason . . and 
moclie dih-councevlled him lhi'.nternri:;e (if colchay. 1483 
-^Cold. Lcic. 11711/1 Ve discounseyllc your frcndes fro the 
eueda.styne lyf. «I557 Mrs. M. Kasskt tr. Mores Treat. 
Passion \Vks. 1392/1 ifc dv.scoun-saylcd hyin to take thys 
de.'ith vppon hyiii. 1600 x.x.*<vi. .\,\xiv. 93-^ 

Me .. would have di.scmin.scllcd and shared them .. from 
foolish and furious dcssigncs, 

absM. 15^ ffomiiics i. Adultery 11. (1859) ii‘’ly 
Scripture disswadcth (or (ii.scounsellclh) from doing that 
filthy sinne. 

2. 'I’o give counsel against (an action or under- 
taking); Dis.\I)vi.se I. 

Sandvs Europx .S'/,v. 1x6121 108 I'hcy .. not oncly 
inhibue. .the reading of rrotesi.ant Bookes. .but di.scoun.ser] 
also all joyning with them in any service of Orxl. a 163s 
Do.snk .SV/v«, cii. ^1848) IV. 361 Joab . . did yet dissiwde 
and (li.scoiin.sel this numbering of the people. 

tBiBCOU'nselled, ///. a. Obs. In 5 dOH- 
couDceylled. [after OF. desconsdllU discouraged, 
left without comfort, disconsol.atc, pa. pplc.of des- 
conseillier\ see prec.] Without resource or support, 
dc.solate, disconsolate. 

[1399 Britton hi. v. § t .Soen heritage, qc fust endormi el 
descon.scIe [ 7 ^r. descouiiseillcc, tr. un.suimurtcd]. Il>hi, 
IV. lit. $ 4 St la cgli.se demoerge dcsconscifd [unprovided] 
outre vi meys. Ibid. § 10 Cum cle fust tout voidc el di\s. 
cori-sele.) 1480 Caxto.v Ovid's Met. xiii. ix, Now I am . . 
(alien in orphanyle of parents & of my hjrde, and am pourc 
& dcsherytul, exilled ^ de-scounceylled. 

BiscOIUlt (di'skdiint), sb. Also 7 discompt. 
[a. 1 6th c. F. descompte^ earlier desconU^ ixiod.F. 
ddompte^ vbl. sb. f. descompter to Discount. 

The French descompte. decomptc has not the tcchnic.Tl 
sense of disemnt^ which is expressed by eseotnpte. with vh. 
escomptcr, .adapted from It. sconto, scontare. 'Inc earlier 
.sense of discount in Eng. was app. as in French, the 
tcchnicni .sense being later, taken perhaps from Italian scon/o, \ 
though attached to the existing word.J 
1 1 . An abatement or deduction from the amount, 
or from the gross reckoning or value of anything. 
Obs. (cxc. as in 2). 

163a Cofttmissioners to yas. /, in Fertesc. Papers 
ifJo The iji.srount of the i>epper brought into Hollande. 
1^-70 Marvkll Corr, cxxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 306 In 
(Hsiniint of the third ycare to he layd at the Custonie 
House, to supply what falls short. 17x7 51 Chamokrr 
0 ‘(. 7 ., Discount, is also used with less propriety for the 
tare, ru w.-cstc of any commodiw, sum, etc. There arc 12 
shillings discount in this bag. The cag of oil sent me from 
Spam leak:, ; there are fifty pints discount. 1798 Bav 
Atncr. Lav< Kip. (1809! I. 16 Again:,! filaintilTs hill, defen* 

FA ”5 '* discount for the loss of rent by plnintiff’s delay. 

, • I!/ I '‘•■milt ted to offer [their claim] in discount against 
plaintiff s demand. 

(partly from 2.) 

> 758 , MoKniY Ora/s‘Inn Jrnl. No. 56 F 9 'fhe 
1 eevishncs.s of these my Creditors is a great Di.scount upon 
my Happiness. 1794 Miss Ounniko Packet 111 . 38 Prc.,eiit 
fears are a licavy discount on future expectations. 1859 


F. Hai.l Vitsavadaita 54 'Fhe partiality for Hauddh.'i.s . . 
must, very likely, Ixe received with liberal discount. 

2 . Commerce, a. A deduction (usually at a certaiji 
rale jicr cent.) made for payment before it is due, 
or for prompt payment, of a bill or account; a 
deduction for cash payment from the price of an 
at tide usually sold on credit ; any deduction or 
abatement from the nominal value or price. 

1690 Ley norm N t'wrr Math, no For discompt or rebate 
of money, this U the Proportion. 170s Burlesque A’. 
L' Estrauge's I'is. Quet/. 269 Here's ready Money ; Speak, 
whnl Discount? 1837 Pinny CycL IX. x8/i 'ITie name of 
discount is also applied to cert.nin trade allowances upon the 
; nuininal prices of rckkIs. Ibid., 'Flic rales of discount in [a 
i list now before iisj vary from 5 to 40 jier cent, upon the 
i nominal prices of the diflerent arliclc.s. ^ x86a Burton Bk. 
j yy««A?r 1x863) 252 Draw all the profits without discount or 
perccnl.'i^c. Mod. A retail Iwok.scller who gives twopence 
I in the shilling di^^rount. A discount of 5 per cent, is ofl*ercd 
! for |»yuient of this account before the end of the month, 
b. The deduction made from the amount of a 
bill of exchange or promissory note, by one who 
gives value for it before it is due, this deduction 
being calculated at a defined rate per cent, for the 
time the document h.as to run ; practically, the in- 
terest ch.arged hy a banker or Dill-discoimtcr for 
ad\aiiciiig the value of a bill before it is due. 

i’liis is the common form in which banks and discount- 
houses adv.mce money to persons engaged in commerce ; the 
kinkcr or discounter having thus purchased the hill at a dis- 
count keeps it till maturity, when lie realizes the full amount. 
In practice, dlscottiit is calculated as the inlet e.st on ihe 
amount of the hill fur the time it has to run; this is more 
than what arithmetician.s call the true discount, which is 
reckoned as tnterot on the present VHtrth {i.e. that sum 
' which if invested at the given rate for the given time would 
amount to the face value). 

1683 R. Clavel {title). Tables for the Forbearance and 
Discompt of Money. 1733 1 .)e Foe Eng. Tradesntan I. 
JVef. I x 'Fhe dismal consequences of usury, high discount, 
and paying interest for money. 1859 Barn. Smith Arith. 
4 A kcl'ra (cd. 61 491 We may define the I li.scount of a sum 
of money to be the interest of the l*rescnt Worth of that 
.sum, Cialcuiated from the present time to the time when the 
.sum would lie properly p.ayahlc. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Juon. 
til. vi. (i87f0 3^1 1 value of money is s-aid to be repre- 
sented hy the Bank-rate of discount. 1881 I. Bitf>oK-.SMii it 
Arith.^ (cd. 6) 323 With bankers aiKl hill-Jlscoiintcrs, tli.s- 
cotiiit is the interest of the sum specified, whereas, properly 
speaking, it is the interest of the present worth of that stun. 
And Us the present worth of a sum due at a future time is 
less than the sum itself, the true di.scount is less than the 
banker's or mercantile discount ; and therefore the hanker 
obtains a small advantage. 

3. 'I'hc act of discounting a bill or note ; with 
pi., a single transaction of this nature. 

1839 -40 W. iRViNt; lOolfert's K. (1855) 119 'Fo establish 
a hank ofdcposir, di.scount, and circulation. 1846 M Ci 
1.0CH Aec. Brit, Empire (1854) II. 43 'Fhe Scotch hanks 
make their .idv.-inces partly by discount of bills, and partly 
hy what are termed ca.sh accounts, or cash crcdit.s, 1866 
Crumi* Banking iil 78 Shall you require cither loans or 
discounts, and to what amount'/ 1878 Juvons Prim. Pol. 
Earn. 114 The most common and proper way_ in which 
.a hanker gives credit and employs hi.s funds is in the dis- 
count of bills. 

4 . At a discount', at less than the nominal or 
usual value ; below par; in low esteem, reduced 
in estimation or regard, depreciated. (D[)p. to at 
a r«E.MlUM.) 

1701 Loud. Cas. No. 3710/3 Their Bills go .-it 50 per Cent. 
Discount, 1833 Ht. Martinkau Bc*kelcy the Hanker i. vi. 
120 When it.s notes were at a discoiml. 1848 Miu. Pol. 
Eton. 111. XX. ft 2 (1876) 372 The price of hills would fall 
below par ; a bill for kx)/. might he bought for somewhat 
less than and bills w'ouin be sxiid to l>e at a discount. 
i86x (iosciiKN Eor, Each. ^ I'houj^li one system of coinage 
were adopted for all countries, cl.'uin.s on b)rclgn countries 
would nevertheless v.aiy in price, and would still be either 
at a premium or at a discount. 

Jip. xSm Gen. P. 'Fuomt.son A'.i'tr*:. (i 842'» II. 237 'Con- 
servative^ principles are at a di-scount throughmit the 
world. z84a Mahkyat Pen hml h'eene xxi, We should be 
at a pretty discount with the rcd-coiits. 1856 Keauk Nexu r 
too lafe l.vxxv'. Servants .arc at a great premium, master.^ at 
a discount, in the colony. 

6. liiliiardsi An allowance made by a superior 
to an inferior player of a deduction of one or more 
connls from his score for every count made by the 
latter. {H.S.) 

6 . alt rib. and Comb, (chiefly in scn.se J b), ns 
discount-broker, one whose business is to cash 
or procure the cashing of notes or bills of exchange 
at a tiiscount ; also discount accommodation, busi- 
ness, house ; (in sense 2 a) discount-bookseller. 

1863 Fawcett Pot, Econ. 11. v. (1876) 163 Applying to a 
hanker or discount-broker for Ioan.s. Ibid', iii. ix. 1 1876) 41 3 
'Fite English discount-houses collect all the bilks which arc 
drawn upon France. z866 Crumv Banking ix.^ 190 I'he 
directors . . contracted the discount accommodation to the 
public. 1876 IPorld V. No. 1 1 7. 5 At to-day's rates there 
cannot possibly he any apprcciabfe profit in discount bust- 
ne.ss. 1889 Spectator 31 Aug. 268/^ Harper's, which dis- 
count booKseilers sell at tyd, a copy, 

BiSCOlUlt (diskun*nt, drskaunt\ Also 7 
discompt. [a. OF. desconter (i3tn c. in Littrc), 
descompter (14th c.), raod.F. dicompter « Sp. des- 
contar (Minsheu 1599), It. discoutare, scontare ‘ to 
vnreckon, to abate in reckoning' (Florio 1598), 
med.l.. discomputdre (1393 in Du Cange), a late L. 


or Com. Romanic formation from dis-, Dis- 4 ■¥ 
computdre to Count, Comfute.] 

1 1 . irans. To reckon as an abatement or deduc- 
tion from a sum due or to be accounted for. Obs. 

16x9 Sir R. Chambers Petit, in Rushw. Mist, Coll. (1650) 
I. 679 The other moity to be discompted upon such Googm 
an the Petitioner shafl make entries of by Exportation or 
Import.Ttion in the Custom-house, London, until his debt 
with the interest be fully .satisfied and (mid. 1645 Pari. 
Hist., Chas. I, an. 1645 iR.) I'hat all provisions, or other 
necessaries, provided bj’ your care, be so ordered, that 
account may be made what i.s taken ; and that the said 
(irovisiuns may Im discounted upon the pay of the^ said 
army, 1696 LuiTHiaL Brief Kel. (1857) Iv. 93 'Fhe Turky 
mcrc-h.Tnls have offered to advance a considerable sunime 
to the king, provided it may be discounted cut of the 
ciistomes of their fleet. 17*6 R. Nf.wton in Remimseences 
(Oxf. Hist. 80c.) 64 Decrements .. so call'd as so much 
did . . deeresccrc, or was discounted from a Scholar’s En- 
dowment. 

+ b. To abate, to deduct. Obs. 

1658 Needham tr. .S'elden's Mare Cl. 266 By dis-counting 
38 years from the year 1051, that year 1012, is .sufficiently 
manifest. 1664 Butler I hut. ii. iii. 1105 All which [pliindei] 
tlie Comfrer did xli.scompt, To pay for curing of his Riiiiip. 
a 17*5 Bi.’RNKT (hvn Time 1 1 . 327 'J'liey made such excep- 
tions to those of the other side, that they discounted as 
many voices as gave them the majority. x 8 a 8 Wkiisxer 
S.V., Merchants discount five or six per cent., for prompt or 
for advanced payment. 

t C. 7 'o discount interest : to deduct * interest ’ 
(now called discount) on receiving the amount of 
a hill or note before it is due : see sense 3. Obs. 

z6^ Lend. Caz. No. 1945/4 Because it may he some con- 
vciiiency . . to have present Money, if they please to dis- 
(oiint Interost, thi*y may Imve it at the Office, vjoi Ibid. 
No. 3708/1 'Fhe whole Loss being to he p.TicI by the Under- 
takers within 60 days.., or sooner upon discounting the 
Interest. 

t d. To reduce the amount of (a delit) by a set- 
off. Obs. 

1713 Swii r To Earl Oxford ixi Wks. 1758 III. ii. 46 
I’ai visol discounts arr(\Trs By bilks for taxes and rep.airs. 

1 2. intr. 7 o discount for : to provitle a set-off 
for ; to meet, satisfy. Obs. 

1^7 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. II. kws riiblic nirtnics 
which . . Mr.'i'hornton had no ways .satisfied txr discounted 
: for before his dcaili. 2687 R. L'Estkanoe Hist. Times 
t 1. isg Discounting .. for wh.Tt we have Receiv’d from the 
Westmiiistcr-Insurauce Gffices. 1690 Dkyden Don .Se- 
bastian III. i, My prayers and penance shall discount for 
these, And beg of heaven to charge the hill oil me. 

3 . trans. 'Fo give or receive the ‘j>rc.sent worth * 
of (a bill of exchange or promissory note) before it 
is due. a. To jiay the value befoichand, with 
a deduction equivalent to the interest at a certain 

t icrcentagc for the time which it has still to run. 
). Of the holder: To obtain cash for (a bill or 
note), with sucli deduction, before it is due, (Sec 
Discount sb. 2 h.) 

Eond.Gaz, Ni.x. 3008. '4 Foreign Bills of Exchange 
will l)e Discounted after the Kate of I'our and half per 
Cent, per Annum. X73a Dk Foe ICng, Tradesman 1 . 
Siippl. li. 389 'I’he .seller had a supply by discounting the 
lulls. 1777 Sheridan Ech. .Seand. iii. ii, Have you 
iicen able to get me that., hill di.scuunted? 1848 hi ill 
Pol. Eeon. lit. xi. § 4 A bill of exchange, when xiiendy dis- 
counted . . docs not perform the functions . . of money, but 
is itself bought and sold for money. 1854 FL Miller ,Sck. 
4 Schm. xxiii. (i860) 251/1, I w-as fortunate enough not 
io discount for him a sfnglc bad hill. 1878 Jevons Pritn. 
Pol. Econ. 114 A hanker will . . discount such a hill, that is, 
buy it up for the sum due, after .subtracting interest . . for 
the length of time the bill h.T.s to run. 

4 . ft,g. In various senses derived from the fore- 
going : a. To leave out of account ; to disregard, 
j omit. b. To deduct or detract from, to lessen. 

• c. To part with a future good for some present 
! consideration, d. To settle or account for before- 
i liand. And now esf , ; 0. To make a deduction in 
! estimating the worth of (a statement, etc.); to 
I make allow«'tnce for exaggeration in. f. To take 
(an event, etc.) into account beforehand, thus 
lessening its cITect or interest when it takes place. 

170s S. Parker Cieerds De Finibus 237^X0 relinquish 
himself, to discount his Body, and take up with n Sumiiium 
Bonum Uncommensuratc to the Whole of his Person. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. IIL Critic. Hist. 26 'fhe Jacobits 
unnccQuiilable Schism has been thoroughly discounted hy 
our learned Dr. Turner. 1768 IFoman of Honor 1 . 165 In 
this light . . how much would [they] have to discount of 
their boasts of having had a number of women as W'orthless 
as thcmhclvcs? 183^ Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xl (1859) 
II. 402 Of the three opinions (I discount Brown'.s), under 
this head, one supposes [etc.]. 1851 J. H. Newman Cath. 
in Eng. 329 Absolution for a week I then it .seems, .she ha.s 
discounted, if 1 may so sneak, her prospective confessions, 
and may lie, thieve, drink, and swear for a whole seven 
days with a clear conscience. s8« BatMLKY Ess., Poetry 
4 Crit. 185 Discounting immortauty for pottage. i8« 
Sat. Rev. V. 660/1 Making its own little profit by clcvcriy 
discounting a iiart of the great conception. Ibid. IX. 
825/1 His father discounted and exhausted the policy of 
perfidious concession. 1873 H, Spencer 6oetoI. y. i iz 
Wc. .have to estimate [the] worth [of evidence] when it has 
been discounted in many ways. 1876 F.. Mbllor /V/W/ 4 . 
iv. 17a To discount from the teaching of Christ the words 
*eat' and 'drink', as modal terms .. is to relinquish the 
literal interpretation. tWo Haily Neivs 23 Sept.. Acquaint- 
ance from books with the place to be visited 'discounts* 
the enjoyment of the visit. x88a Bitiiell Counting-house 
DM, s. V., To discount news or intelligence, a cant phrase 
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much Used in Cil\' circles, is to anticipate or expert .such 
intelli^LMico, and then act as though it had already arrived. 
1883 C. J. Wii.LS Persia 315 After a time one learns 
to mentally discount the statements made hy the natives. 
a 1884 M. P.smsoN Mem, (1865) 2t.| Nor had his [New* 
mat/s] pcrvcr.sion, so long looked for, and therefore mentally 
discounted, at all fallen uixm me like a blow. 

6. Milliards, To allow discount to, as to 
an inferior player. {C'.S,) 

1 lence Discou'nted ///. a., Disoou'nting v/d, 
sh. and ///. a, 

168a .ScAHi-Kir Exchan^^es 6 Discounted E.xchange, is, 
when the Drawer and the Remitter is one and the .same 
Person. *73s De Foe Eug^. Tradestuan I. Suppl. ii. 391 
Discounting of bills is certain death to the tradesman. 
1861 Goschkn Ear. Exek. 41 The discounting cst.ahlish> 
ments at home. 1884 Mamh. Exam. s3 May 5/1 Fraudu- 
lent discounting of worthle.ss accommodation hill.s. 

t Discount, Obs, rare, [f. Dis- 1 + Count 
v.J irans. To count or reckon separately or in 
se])aratc scries. 

. i L’Li.EH (Vi. Hist, Index, Know that the dlscoiiiil- 
ing of .Sheets do expedite the work rd severall IhrsKos) hath 
oiaiasioucd in the Fifth book after page 200. coin pleated, to 
go b.ack .again to page (153) Kurruunded in this fu.sliion, to 
prevent confusion. 166a J. Fi.mi.kb ‘To the Reader' in 
Fuller ll'orf/iii's^ 'I’hc discounting of Sheets (to expedite 
the Work at severall Presses- hath occasiuned the often 
mistake of the Folio's. fCf. 1653 Gauoi N Hkras^istes 320 
Reader, The Reason why the Folios of this IJook do hot 
follow is because the Copy t for Isxpcditiuni was divided to 
two Printers.] 

Discountable (diskairiUab’l),a. [f.I)i8a)UNT 

yj + -ABLE.] That may be discoiuitecl ; in ejuot. 
iSoo, within which a liill may he di.scounted. 

1800 T. Jki kekson Writ. fiSyj) IV. ^2o Within the dis- 
cou II table jieriod. i8oa H. I’horntos- in Mill Poi . Eton . 
lit. xi. § 4 Each is a discountable article. 

Discountenance (disktumt/itanh), v. [ad. 

obs. V , dcscontenamcr (i6th c. in l.iltrc, and in 
Cotgr.), to abash, put out of countenance, inotl.l*'. 
iiicontenancet\ f. f/rx-, Dis- 4 4 conUnancer to 
CoL’NTKNANCE. In somc of the English senses, it 
is used as if f. Di.s* 7 + Coi;ntenance sb. Cf. 1 )k- 
FACE in some of its senses,] 
fl. tram. To put another countenance on, to 
mask. Obs, rare. 

15B7 Gor.niNi:; l)c Mornay xii, 171 His own ambition, 
which was pcraducnlure discountenanced to the common 
people, but could not be counterfettud before (iod, who 
seeth tlie veiy bottomc of our liearts'. 

2 . To jnit out of countenance, put to shame, dis- 
concert, discourage, abash. (Chiefly in pa. ppte.) 

1580 SiDNijy (i6i;p6v Thinking it want of ecluca* 

tton which made him so iiiscuuntenanced with vnw'onted 
presenuo. Z599 H. J0N.SON Cyntiiiti's A’tr. lit. 1 , Sir, let not 
this (lis-countoii.ance, or dis-gallant you a whit. 1671 Milton 
/’. A’. 11. 2j8 How would one look from his majestic brow. . 
1 .)iscoutitenancc her despised. 1690 The Ct, Scatiderho^ 89 
He was no more discountenanced then, than if he had been 
at the he^ of his Army. 1707 Nokkis Treat. Humility ix, 
359 How i.s my pride furthcrdisconnlenanced, when I seclhec 
my 1 .01(1 . . causing to unite thyself . . with flesh and blood. 
186a Cari.yi.e Erodlc. Ct, (18631 DI. viii. vi. 53 He ar»prared 
much di.scountenanced at thi.s In.st part of my narrative. 

3 . To withdraw one’s countenance from, set the 
countenance against ; to .show disapprobation of ; 
to discourage, di.sfavotir : a. a person. 

159X .Si'KNSKK Tears Muses 340 We silly Maldes, whom 
they . . with rcpr<x:hfutl .scorne discountcnaunce. 

Goui^k iiot€s Arrozt's 1. § 45. 76 Dihcouraguig and dis. 
countenancing the upright. 1658 II. Mouk Euthus. Tri. 
23 Such Mock-prophets and false Mc.s.si.'isc.s a.s these wdll be 
discountenanced and Iiissed off of the st.'ige. 1807 W. H. 
Ikklani) Mod. .Ship 0/ pools asi note^ He. .iliscoiiiUenanced 
him from that hour. 18. . Proilamation at Quarter Sessions, 
That all Persons of Honour, or in Place of Authority, will 
. .to their utmost contribute to the diiicounletiancing Persons 
of dis.solute and immoral Lives, 
b. an act, practice, or the like. 

1389 FLKMtNG Ccor^. Virg^. Ded., Rijic to defitce and dis* 
L'outUetiance, hut rawc to correct or imitate the commend- 
able tr.aucis of well aflfected Students. 1646 P. IIulkelky 
iiospel Cmd. 111. 256 IVofanene-sse is discountenanced by all. 
Z709 .Stkule Tatter No. 39 F 10 Duels arc neither quite dis- 
countenanc’d, nor much in vogue. 1766 Pi.'kkk Wks. 11 . 5 
Thu late administration.. discountenanced.. the dangerous 
and unconstitutional practise of removing military ofBcers 
for their votc.s in Parliament. 1879 Yeats Growth Comm. 
3.^ The traffic wa.s discountenanced, 
llcnce Disoou'iitenanood ppl. a., -ing vbl. sb. 
*S97 Ilr. J. King youas (ifiiSi 76 Ui.scountvnancings, 
dLsiiirbings, dLspossessings of them. i6m Prinslev Lnd. 
Lit. .vxvii. (1627) 276 liy the incouragemunt and com- 
inendation of vertue, .and discountenancing of vice. 1643 
M1L10N Divorce Inlrod. (i8«) 4 The sole advocate of a 
discount’nanc’t truth. Ess, Toleration n Fox 

Roiirnc Locke (1876) I. iv. 189 The discountenancing of 
popery amongst us, 1675 Art Contentm. iv. ix. 19S Fhe 
most discountenanc'd child oft makes belter proof than the 
dcarling. 1749 W. Doowkll Free Ansiiter 97 To prevent 
their preaching a discountenanced Doctrine. 

DuCOUntauailCO (diskau-ntibans), sb. arch. 
[partly ad. OF. dcscontettame (14th c, in Littrd), 
partly an Eng. formation from Dw- 9 + Counten- 
ANOK sb.t after the vb.l 

1. The act or fact of discountenancing ; unfavour- 
able aspect, disfavour or disapprobation shown. 

North Plutarch (1595) 8*9 He thought that the 
estimation of Cato was altogether the dUcountenanco of 
hii [own] power and gixatnesse. 1841 Jbr. Taylor Epiu. 


33^ <‘^11 discountenance and disgrace done la the 
Clergy rtfled uj*ou Christ. *673 Essex Papers (Camdcid 
I. 151 The countenance given to the suh.scrihcrs and dis- 
countenance to the iefii.sers. 1779 8t Joiin.son L. Milton 
Wks. 11 . 176 His gr(‘nL works were pet formed under dis- 
countenance. i8ia Siiki.i.ky Proposals J’r, Wks. i 838 I. 272 
The di.scoiintcnauce which Govcrniiicnl will .show tu such 
an associ.ation. 186a Ln. Dkouguam Brit. Cons,', i. 4 i)ia- 
couiitcuancu of warlike policy, 
b. with a and pL 

a x6a8 F. Gkk\ ii.i.K.VA/«ej'(i6s2)i9 Any man ..might . .sec 
how to set u gixid countcniuice u(h>ii all the (liscoiintctiances 
of adversitie. X749 Fielding Tom ^ones xvni. iii, Wlicthcr it 
be that the one way of cheating is a di.scuuMtciiance or re- 
flection upon the other, or letc.l. 

1 2 . The fact or state of being put out of coiin- 
tetii'incc; discomposure of face ; nbashinent. Ob.s. 

n i8a8 F. Grevili.k Sidney vii. (1632) 86 'I hc discounten- 
ance, and depression which appeared in Sir Francis. 1656 
Fineit Lor. Ambuss. 39 Much to their discounlenancc .'uid 
(lisi'ontont. 

Discou'ntenancer. [f. Discountenance 
V. + -Eli *.] One who discountenances, or dis- 
courages with cold looks or disfavour. 

x6m Dacon Hen. Vli (J.). A great taxer of his people aiul 
discountcn.anccr of his nolnlity. 1701 Addr. /r. Maryland 
in J.oud. Gas, No. 3853/r A Discounteiianccr of Immor.ality 
and an ICncnuiager <»t Virtue. X7ax Wodhow Hist. Sn/i. t h. 
.V(W. ((828) 1 . Introd. xo A discounteiianccr of ininistcrs. 

Discounter (diskairntaib [f. Dihcount^aI -i- 

-Eii I.] One who tliscounts a bill or note ; i. e. 
cither the person who, before it is due, pays the 
amount with deduction of discount, or the jicrson 
who obtains cash for it in this way ; see Discount 
T'. 

173a Du Foi: Eng. Tradesman I. Ruppl. ii. 391 Tlu*s*^ 
discounters of bills are .sometimes bit. 1791 Iii/uke i.et. 
Member Hat, Assembly 17 Tbc whole gang of 

usurers, pedlars, and itinerant Jew-discounters. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. 111. xi. S 4 A bill of exchange . . discounted, and 
kept in thi^ portfolio of the discounter until it falls due. x86i 
Goschkn Abr. Each. 38 The }iiirch.*i.scr of the bills in this 
case takes the place of the di.scountcr of accoiniiukijation 
paper. X883 E. Faxton Hixio i'Juir. iii. 59 ‘Oh, j'uii 
need not hesitate about biin, Air. C'anick pbe liankci j said 
the proj-iosed disi ounter, 1884 I. lUcuN in i^a’.o Sep. 26 Cli. 
Div. 134 The discounter, whether of a bill, or bond, or any 
Other scrurily, becomes the owner. 

Discou ntess, v. rare, [Dis- 7 b.] tram. To 
(lejirive of the rank or dignity of countess. 

1830 II. Jonson New Inn tv. iiij'J’hough I .am discouutess'd, 

1 am not yet dis-cuuntenaiiced. 1874 Tuoi.LorE Lady A nna 

V, Let them bring that It.dian countess over if they daied ! 
He'd countess her .and dis-countess her loo 1 

Disoonpla (diskp*p’lb v. [a. OF. dcscnpkr 
(litli c. ill llatz.-Darm.), descoitpkr (Cotgr. ^ to 
separate, uncouple, f. dcs-. Dm- 4 + coupler to 
Couple.] irons. To separate or disunite what is 
coupled, to uncotijdc. 

r 1489 Caxi'ON Sonnes of Aymon ix. 241 Now are dys- 
coupled the fourc .stjnes of Aymon, fur I have .slaync 
Richarde, 1549 Hixu'Ek Declar. Pm Commandm. x. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 384 Neither doth the magistrate dissolve tie'll 
(bxl hath Imuml, nor discoiiple that God coupled. X883 

W. S. Dl'gdale tr. Daniels Purgatorh xxv. 280 Ascending 
the steps whose iiarrowncHS discuuples those who mount. 

b. intr. for rcjl. 

X59Q T. M[ot'i-Et] Silfiwrmes 66 When they die after dis- 
coupling. 

Discour, -coure, obs. ff. Discover 7 ). 
t DisCOU'rage, sb, Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Coukauk 
sb. : 01 f. Discourage v,] Want or failure of 
courage ; the state of discouragemcnl. 

1 1500 A'A/y’r .Cwj 105 'riieir cncmyi^i were in snclie 

discorage that thei durst not wele be >ccn at no scarmy.ssli. 
1548 UuALL, etc. Ernsm. I'ar. Matt, v. (R.), Many..bi5 
brought in discourage of themselves, by the reason of 
poucrtic . . or by aduersilie. 1586 Lkight ^lelaneh. xxxiii. 
1R4 They are fuint-lteartcd, :ind full of discourage. x6xx 
Speed Theat. Ct, Brit. ix. (1614) ij/i Causing their king 
Canute with discourage to retire. 

Discourage (diskz^'rOd.::;;, V. Also 5 6 dis-, 
dysoorago ((Tdischorago). [ad. OF. dcseoragkr, 
later , mod.F. Jiicouragcr\ L dcs-^ Dl.s- 
4 + cora^Cf Courage j//.] 

1 . irans. To deprive of courage, confidence, or 
moral energy; to le-sseii the courage of; to dis- 
hearten, dispirit. The opposite of encourage. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cxxxii. H36 How tiuule of churtreR 
discoraged theinp(;rour of Constantinople that he shoUI not 
goo and .Mxoure our pcpic. 1535 Covekdai.k Jer. xxxviii. 

4 Thus he discorageili the hondes of the soiulycis y* be in 
this cite, and the liotidcs of all the jrcoplc. x6xx IIiiile 
Transl. Pref 2 Ills Ruyall heart was not daunted or dis- 1 
CQuragcd. *x884 Runyan PHgr. 11. ex, I think no .Slow of ' 
Dc.sjxond would discourage me. tysK ] )•? Foe I'oy. round j 
IPorid (1840) 253 He w'ould be very far from discouraging ■ 
me. 1835 MACAirLAV Hist. Eng, III. 232 No trick, no lie, i 
which wa.s thought likely to discour.tgc the .starving garrison ' 
was sp.arcd. nfisoL 1789 Anna Sew'ARD iMt, (i8ix) II. ! 
826 Difficulty rather stimulates than discourages. ! 

b. with complement'. To deter (by discourage- ! 
ment) t io do something from for) an act. | 
* 5*9 Murk Suppl. Soulys Wks. 337/1 Not for y*- we wold • 
discorage you to dispose well your Ro<xles when ye dye. ; 
* 5*9 Supplic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 36 This they doo to ! 
dyscor.igc all men from the stiidye of Gods Worde. 1598 ' 
R. Bernard tr. Terence {160'j) 337 The poet .. was no we 1 
almost discouraged for taking any more paincs. ax68a : 
Sir T. Browne yViM/jr (1684) ioi It discouraged from all ; 
Navigation aliout it. a 1698 l EMritc (J.), Unlesa you . . 


discourage them to stay with you by u.sing them ill. 1699 
IiAMi’iEu I'oy. II. 1. 89 The Seamen are dwcouiagwl fmm 
fishing fiir tlicm by the King. 1756 C Lucas Ess. H aters 
11. 3 Wc shall be dir cournged from tbc laborious . . task, 
t C. transf. and Obs. 
a xjs9 Skelton Heplyc. 3x5 For to disparage And to dis- 
coiage The fame mairyculaie Of poeles laureate, 1577 

B. Gboi^K Ileresbach's Hush. H. (1586)87 YotJ .shall .some- 
time have tine branch more gallant then iii.s fellowc.s, which 
if you cqttc not aw.Ty, you discourage all the re.**t. 1657 in 
Burtoifs Diary {iSsB) 11 . 150 Though tliC face of [luulic 
worship of late l)c discouraged. 

2 . transf. To lessen or repress courage for (an 
action or project . ; to discountenance, express dis- 
ai-rirroval of, ‘ throw cold water t n *. 

1641 WU.KIN.S Math. .Magick 11. xv. ( -648) 292 , 1 would be 
loath to discourage the eni|uiry of any liigemious artifiiwr. 
a 1649 AVi/w /'/XT. xii. (1824)106, 1 might neither Incourngc 
the rebels insolence, nor discourage the Protestants loyalty 
and patience. 1699 Dami-iiik Doy. IJ. 1. 85 Thro tboir 
(>ppre.s.sion. .trading i.s disooui aged. 1735 Bekkki.ey Querist 
£ 42 Idleness should of all things be discouraged. 1809 
Syp. Smith H'ks. (1867) 1 . 173 A set of lectures upon poli- 
tiy^ul economy w oiild be discouraged in Oxford. 187* Ykats 
Gtwvth Comm. 56 Laws were made to discuuiagc usury, 
t y. infr, (for nfl.) To lose courage or confi- 
dence. Obs. 

*553 BAtE ]''ocacyon in Harl. Mhc. (x8o8'-i2)VL 464(13.) 
Becau.se that jhxmc Chiirclie .shnlde not utterly discoiir.nge, 
in her extreme adverslloes. 1^74 Hia.i.owrs Cmuarn's 
P'am. Ep.ix^qj) 33 Scipio coiiMcIcriiig the Niinianiines to 
increase in piide, and ibo Roinaiies to discour.nge. 

Disoonrageable (diskt;*jed,5ab’l), a. Parc. [f. 
Discourage ii. f -able.] Cajiabk* of being dis- 
couraged or disheartened ; to be discouraged. 

z6xa-x5 Bi-. Hall Coutcmpl., N. T. iv. xxvi, O Kmc to uii- 
thaiikfiill -souL I not (lis(;ourageubIc by the most h.-itcfiill 
indignities. 

DlSCOUTaged, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -El> ».] 
De|irived of courai-.e or confidence, dislicaitened. 

1548 Up ALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. .\ix. (K.), Ifi-w'cnLe 
awaye with a discouraged and heruiye my^d(^ 1667 Flavkl 
.Saint Indeed (1754' 44 Discouraged souls, how m.iny do you 
reckon the Lord for? 1847 ' 1 'iiNNy.soN Priuc. ill. 137 , 1 grew 
discouraged. Sir. x888 i'all MMl C. 8 June 4/1 .^ediu iivc 
terms about fettered industry, discouraged cjipiiul, and the 
undue txxatlon of tin: necessaries i>f life. 

Discouragement (<li.‘ik/»-jt‘d,;imein). [ad. OF. 

desioiiragcmcntf dcsioragcmcnt (lalb c. in llatz.- 
]).aim.}, mod !•'. dcconrag^cmenti f. descoragier, des- 
amrager io Discourage: cf. Kncouragewent.] 

1. 'I he action or fad of discouraging. 

x6oo Haki.ovt I’oy. HI. 131 (R.) To the gioat discourage- 
ment and hinderance. of the same inrm hams and ii'-lieinien. 
/<1797 II. Wali-oi.u ii ii8.|7) 1 . iy, 89 His severity to 
ami (liscuutvtgcimail of tliat pest of .sociely, Ailonieys. 1880 

C. K. Makkua.m i'eruv. Bark xii. .(14 From that time there 
was nothing but discourageiiienl and obstruction. Mwi. 
The discuiiragement of rash and premature attcunpt.s. 

2. 'I'lie fact or stale of being discournged ; waul 
of spirit or confidence ; depression of spirit with 
regard to action or effort. (The more usual sense.) 

X56X '1*. Nohto.'J Calvin s Inst, iii.ii. (1634)261 The feeling 
..turncth oiiely to tcrrour and discoiirageiiieiit. ax6oo 
II ooki-.R Jh'se. ynstf/.WV',. 1617 II. 53 That repining di.s 
eouragiunent of heart, which teinfitelh God. 161a Brinsley 
Ltfd. Lit, iii, (1627- vn About which I have taken no small 
griefe ami lii.scouragcment.^ 1844 Thirlwall Cpyccc V'I I L 
157 He represents it :ts having cau.sed so nuudi diseoiiragi - 
iiirnl .Tt .Sparlu, that [etc.], i860 Fhoude /list. Eng. V. 
lit] showed how great was the diseouragi-mcnl into wliich 
the loss of Bcloii h.id thnnvn them. 1878 I.ixkv Eug. 
inx^MiC. II. V. 50 Poverty and dh>couragciuenl Ijcuuiie 
more gencr.Tl than ever. 

3 . That which discourages; a dishcaileniiig or 
deterrent infhienec. 

i 6 ia Wooo.M.i. .Snrg, M,tte IVef. Wks. (1653)9 Notwilli- 
standing all .such discuiir.igeiiicnls . . he proceeded on with 
courage. x7»o .Swim il/ad. Educ., The books le.-id at 
school and colleges are full of . . dis( DUiagemeiils from 
vice. 17*5 Dk For Coy. round H 'or/d (1B40) 319 'I hcir first 
discouragement was, the eouiilry was all open with very 
little worn]. 1868 E. V.oswkoh Eatcigh 1 . viii. 123 .Strong 
diseoiirageineiils which hud often cliilled the glowing antlci- 
p.-iii.ins. 

Discourft^or ,di.skr»Tod,:;ai). [f. DlKCOURAtJE 
7’. I- -ER L] One who or that which discourages or 
dishc.artcns ; one who (li8coiintcnance.s or ^ throws 
cold water ’ upon efforts. 

1631 {ioraK Cod's Ar/iircs i. £46. 80 None farej i^rcalcr 
diseoiirageis of the upright. 1710 Macclesiiki.p in Ld. 
t'iiiiiplitU Chanerttors (11:57) VI. exxi. 10 Discouragers of 
those who preach virtue and piety. 1849 Lewis Injlueuu 
Author, Opin. ix. (I..), The. promoter of truth and the 
discourager of encr. 1884 G. V. I.athroi*^ True i. 5 
Aiitkpiity is a great discourager of the symirathics. 

Discon'ragingi vhi. sb. [f. ag prec. + -irg i]. 
T'he action ol the vcib Discourage ; discourage- 
ment. (N ow chiefly gerund ial . ' 

*545 Primer Hen. Clll. in -^ Primers (1848) 519 lu all 
trouble and adversity In be (]utel , . without discourauing 
ami desperation. 1578 T. N. tr. Cony. IK India 318 Uhe 
overthrow fwas] a great dl.scouraging of the enemie. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 35 To the great discouraging 
of all other Chrisii.Tii Princes. 

Dilcou'raging, ///• a, [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat discourages or causes discouragement; dis- 
heartening. 

1678 Bunyan Ptlgr. I. 77 Over that Valley hangs the dis- 
couraging (Clouds of contusion. X71J De Fok P'atn. In* 
struct. I. iii, With many discouraging thoughts fur the 
event. 1849 Grotk Greece n. Iviii. (1862) V. 158 'J'hc answer 
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returned wns <lisrouraKmfj. 1876 T. IfAunv Elhetb^yiti 
(»8 qo) 185 Despite her (iiseouraj'iitf; wurd^ he still went on. 

I fence Disoon ra^ng’ly aJtt.y in a discourai'infj; 
ninnner ; f Dlscou ra^uffiieaB. 

1690 J. M.Nf.KKNziii Sit'gc Lmtioth Perry 31/2 Collonci 
r.iiiuly. . spoke so riiseouritgiiigly to many of them conc<.*rn- 
iiij; the iivlcfcn.iihluness of the place, tjvj Haii.ky voI. 11, 
fUsnmrtij^in^nest, ciiscouracciuent. Annik Thom.vs 

AUerUm TmvnsW. viii. 1 51 IVoating her confidences coldly, 
not to .say, di.scoiiraj>ir»;;Iy. 

f Discouraative, -itive« Ofis. rare. [f. 

l)i!<coru.sE: scc-ATiVE.] a. Pertaining to discourse 
or conversation, b. Of or Ixjlonging to * discoiii se ’ 
or reason, rational. | 

1600 C. Sutton P/sce Mori ii.^ (1838) 23 As if it were : 
only sonic arhitralile matter ur discoursitivc. 1610 M a kk- { 
HA.M Mastrrp. 1. vii. 17 Hor.scs dlsccrne by mcanc.s of the , 
vertue lmagin.Ttiue, Discoursaiiuc, and Memor.Ttiuc. j 

Discourse (disko ’'js), Also 4-5 discours, ! 
discors. [a. F. discoitrsy ad. L. discurs-m * run- j 
ning to and fro, conversation, discourse’ (after • 
L. fwr.wj) ; cf. It. discorsOy Sp. discurso. \ 
L. disfurs-tis is f. discurs-y ppl. stem of discurrUrc : j 
see next.] | 

1 1 . Onward course ; proce-ss or succession of time, j 
events, actions, etc. ; - Coimimk, Oh, i 

1540-1 K1.Y0T linage Corf. (1S.J9) 134 'flic naturall discDurso ! 
of the Kiiiinc. 1548 UnAi.L, vtc. Krnsnt. Par. i Pet. i. (R.), i 
flu! when y'' day shai come, & the discourse of things turnc/l ; 
vp side down, they shall be toriiiciitcci, arul j'ou shal reioyec. 1 
1565 Jkwki. Pef. .'\f>ol. (ifiii) 91 It is most eiiideiU by the ■ 
whole discourse of the 'I'exl. 1577 HFl.i.nwK.s Cueuara's j 
Chron. 65 The riucr Tyuris in the discourse of his currant i 
maketh an Ilandc. 15^ (iuKKNK Pandosfo (itioy) 18 This 1 
traificall discoui.se of Fortune .so daunted tliem, as they | 
went like shadowes. 161a Sun ton I. 11. v. 8^ The 

Knights errant, .did.. SMtl'cr much Woe and Misery in the 
Discourse of their Lives. 

b- In the foUowtiic the me.Tiiiti;’ i.<; perh.ip.s ‘course of 
arras or comltat ' /cf. Oh ksk sb. 5) ; though other explai]' 
ations have I.H^«;n pr<f])osed. 

1596 .Si-KNsMi P.Q. VI. viii. 14 The villainc.. Himself 1 
adiirest unto this new debate, And with his club him .all 
aUuxt so bli.st That he which way to tuinc him scarcely | 
wist ; .Sometimes aloft he layd, sometimes alow, Now here, . 
now there, .and oft him nearc he luLst. . At l.a.st the caytivc, | 
after long discourse, When all his .strokes he saw avoyded j 
i]iiitc, Resolved in one t'ussemble all his force. 1611 IIkau- 
MONT^i Vl. King \ JVo A'ini; (i. i, (iv.kk 1 captain fJessus, 
tell us the discourse [vir. of .single comlwt) lietwixt Tigranes 
and our kitig, and how We. got the victory. 

’|- 2. * The act of the underslaiiding, by which it 
passes from premises lo consequences” (J.) ; reason- 
ing, thought, ratiocination; the faculty of reasoning, 
reason, rationality. Oh. or andi. 

‘ *374 CuAt/cKK Pfuib. V. Pr. iv. 165 It lintclligence] 
bylioldi:)) allc hinges so as I shal seye by a strok of hou^L 
fill nit.ly wih oute discoiir.s or coliaciiiun. 1413 /‘o'c'*. •Vo'.c/c 
((..axtoii i.jSpiv. xxviii. 75 He knowi.ih .all hyngc, tlicifoio 
there L nought fcrtlicr to sekeii by discour.s. 1804 Ki>* 
MONDS Ohctv. Ca:sar's Cotnw. 39 The soule of man is ! 
endued with a power of discourse, whereby it concludeth ' 
either according to the cortaiiietic of reason, or tlie le.arning i 
of e.vperience. /i 1618 Keni. (««!i.»4) 131 The Dog I 

..wc see is pletitifuHy furnished with inw’ard discourse. ! 
167a Wii.KiNS .'Vat. Kelie. 56 The disccriiing of that con- j 
nexion or depcnrl.xiire wlui.'h thore i.s betwi.xt sevcr.Tl pn*- ! 
povilioii.s. .which is called latiocinatiuii, or discourse. 1788 I 
Wf.sley IPks. (1873) VI. in 5 Disciuirse, strictly .speaking, ! 
is the iiioiion or progress of the mind from one judgment to 
another. IhiwiiN I.ogk vii. 177 Discourse {tiisiursusy j 

buivoin) iiidicntcx the operation of cnmpari.vjii. 

+ b. Phr. Discourse of reason', process 01 faculty 
of reasoning. Oh. or an h. 

1413 PUk*"' *V/>w//c (< ‘axtoii 1.1S3) IV. xxviii. 7.J 'I'hc stxulc | 
stkctn by disOors of resnu the skylcs .and the caiiso. of tlie ; 
wonderful licautc of crcatiinrs. 1553 IOdkn Treat, Knoe I 
Ind. (Arh.) 9 As could liardely be comprehended by the ! 
tiiscourse of reasrjn. itSoa .Siiaks. 1 1 ant. i. ii. 150 A be.ast j 
th.it wants (li.scoursc of Kc.isoii. 1675 .South .Senn. In- | 
gratitude (1715) 455 By the Di.scourses of Re.isoo, or the 
I->i8coverics of Faith. 1836-7 .Sik W. Hamii.ton Metaph. 
App. I. 41s No one with the ordinary discourse of ri:a.son 
could (.ominit an error in regard to them. 

3. Coniinuiiication of thought by.sjicccli; 'mutual 
intercourse of language ’ (J.) j talk, conversation. 
arch. 

*539 'V. Ci'Nnincham Cosmogr. Classe 112 Put what 
make I discourse in those thiiiLj;c.s lo you, wliidio knowe 
lluMn miichc licticr then I. 1594 Smak.s. A’/VA. ///, v. iii. 

99 Ample ciuerchange of sweet Discourse. 1597-8 Bacon 
/.' i-f., P/seivtrse (Arh.) 14 Some in their di.scourse, desire 
rather conimcndiition of wit ., then of indgemciit. 1667 
Milto.s /'. L, vni. 21; .Sweeter thy discourse is to my care 
Tlien^ Fruits of P.ilm lrcc. 1713 Swii r Pren^.y J. Pennis. 

I . .laid holil of lh.it oppoituniiy of entciing into discourse 
with him. 17x6 Adv. Cnpt. A’. Poy/e ^r/i, 1 finding .she did 
not much care for talking upon th.it Subject, chang’d the 
Disoiurse.^ 1863 LoNOF. li ayAide Inn 11. i^rcl. vii, Mean- 
while the StiiiltMit held dlscoiir.se With the Musician. 

t b. 'fhe faculty of conversing ; conversational 
power. Oh. 

* 59 ® SnAKs. Com. F.rr. lit. i. 109, 1 know a wench of 
e.xcelleiit discourse, Prettie and wittie. 1606— Tr.tfCr. 

1. II. ?75 Is not birth, beauty, giK>d shaKy, discourse and 
V.* loilh : the .Spii.e, .and .salt tliat .setisons a in.Tii ? 1641 
Kvklyn Mem. (1857) 1, i Mis wi-.diim wa.s great, and his 
judgement most acute : of solid discourse, afTable, Imm1>lc. 

o. (with (I .imi//.) A ifilk, a conversation, arch. 

« VI. -^86 III the midst of niy Discourses, 

• • *he Guardians reiiuest. 1^ Milton 
Educ. wks. (1847) nS./i 'I'he satisfaction which you profe.sa 
to have received from incidental discourses. 1715 


].>K Fok Fatu. fnstrnct. i. viii, 1 have had a long discourse 
with my father. i7a7 Swift Cn/liver iii. ii. 183 They 
III it her am speak nor attend to the discourses of others. 
1887 liowKN yirg. jdineid^ 1 . 748 Dido the while with imuiy 
discourses lengthens the night. 

t d. A common talk, report, rumour. Oh, 

169a R. I-’Ehtkange yosebhus' Antiq. 11. ix. (1733) 41 
'rhcrc went a pi.scourse .ihout that made their malice 
against them still more implaaihle. ^11715 Buknkt Own 
7'i>w(i 823) I. 287 Many discourses were .set about ujion 
this occasion. 

t 4 . N.irralion ; a narrative, tale, account. Oh. 
1573 Sik T. S.mith in Ellis Dr/V. i.ett. Scr. 11. III. 21 This 
is hitherto .1 brief discourse of that which liutli passed siili 
my lord Adtniralls commyng to Paris. 1575 (//V/A A brief 
I >i.scours off the ‘J'rouhle.s . . abowte the J^ookc off (Common 
Prayer and Coreinonic.s. 163a Litmgow Trav. v, 237 
Troubling me.. to show them the rare Discourses of niy 
long two yeares survey of Turkey. 1647 May Hht. Pari. 
M. i. 545 Out of whose faithfull relation of that Rebellion.. 

1 liave ixii tly collected niy di.scourse of it. 

6. A .spoken or written treatineiil of a subject, in 
which it is hancllctl or discussed at length ; a dis- 
sertation, treatise, homily, sermtni, or the like. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 

Pettik Gunzzo's Ch>. Conr*. i. 18 h, Keferrins to y« 
lung discouT.se.s which y divines m.ikc of it. 1596 H aking- 
ton Metaui. Ajax (1814) 15 'I'hc discourse en.suirig is 
divided into three parLs. 16^ Mii.ton Areop. (Arb.) 47 
'i'hc .iciite .ind distinct Armiiiiu.s was i>ervertcd mcerly by 
the perusing of a nainelesse dlscouis writt’n at Ilclf. 1711 
AunisoN Speel. No. 106 F 7 Authors who h.ive published 
Discourses of Praciir.il Divinity. 1764 Kkid Inquiry iii. 

1 16 Dr. N. Grew read a discourse helorc the Royal Society 
in 1675. 1803 Med. ymt, IX. 84 The volume oixiiis with 
.1 .short preliminary Discourse on the education and duties 
of a Surgeon. 1849 M.ACAUt^w Hist. Eng. 11 . 176 In the 
pulpit the elTcct of his discourses, which were delivered 
without .iny note, w*as heightened hy a noble figure. 
t6. o. Familiar intercourse, familiarity, b. 
Familiarity with a subject; con versaney (///). Oh. 

160a Smaks. Hatn. iii. i. ro8 If you he honest, and fiiir, 
your Hoiichty .should admit no discour.se to your Ikautic. 
1604 E. (». P'. lcos'as Hist. Indies i.y. 17 The Poitugals 
. ..1 N.ition th.it h.Tth iiiore di!icuur.se in the Arte of Navi- 
g.itiim then any other. 

7 . Comh, 

i6a8 E.vkle Microrosnt.y Siccptiche m RcUg. (Arh.) 67 He 
is .sirangv iy vnfix’t, and .1 new man cuery day, a.s his last 
discourse-hot tks Meditations tnuis|N>rt him. 

Disconrae (tliskoojs , v. [f. fustrounsE sb.\ 
prob. infliicnceil by F. discourir 'to discourse of’ 
Cotgr., a< 1 . L. discurnVe to run to and Jro, dis- 
course, f. T )i.s- I -I currere lo run : cf. F. cottrir to 
run, secondary form of OF. courn* currere. 
OF. had also the more literal senses ‘ lo run to and 
fro, to traverse ’.] 

1 1. in/r. 'Fo run, move, or travel over a space, 
region, etc. ; transf. to *run out’, extend. Ohs, rare. 

a 1547 Surrey Aencid iv, 47s With silence (silent] lookc 
discoursing over al. 1555 Ei»kn Peauies 213 A grcaie 
parte of laiitle . . discoursytige towarde the West. 

t 2 . intr. ' To pa.ss from premises to conclusions’ 
(J-) i to re.ison. (Also with obj. clause.) Ohs. (Cf. 
DlSCOIJltSE sh. 2.) 

159a Daviks fnimort. .VonI 1. (R.), Nor can herself <Hs- 
course ur judge «f uught, Put wlmi the sense colh.x’t'i, and 
home doth bring; And yet the jiow'rs of her diicoursing 
thought, From the.se collections Is a diverse thing, a 165s 
J. .S.mitu .Set. Pise. iv. 105 A inimi, i.e. something within 
us that thinks, apprehends, reasons, and disi;ourse.s. x66o 
Jkk. 'I'aylok Pnet. Pubit. i. ii. riili; iii. § 5 If in philosophy 
wc discourse that the true (’.od, lH:iiig a Spirit without 
shape or figur«', cannot be reprv.M:utcd hy an im.'igc. « 1700 
1 tRYDKN (hiiit'.s .'Met. XV. (K.), ’rhosc very cleineiils. .ir.ins- 
lated grow, have .sense or can discourse. 

tb. Pans. To turn over in the mind, think 
over. Ohs, 

xSfix I’kttik CftaiZtls Civ, i'onv. r. (15B6) 19 He discoursed 
many things in his minde. cxfiix Ciiapm.an Hind. 11. 2 lie 
diicourst, how best he might njiprotie His vow mailc for 
Achilles grace. 

3 , inir. To hold discourse, lo speak with another 
or otlicrs, talk, converse; to di.scu.ss a matter, confer. 
(Cf. DiHCiiuJtsE sh. 3.) 

*559 (see Di.scoursing vhl. xA.]. Siiaks. Mids. K. v. 
i. 152 For all the rc.st. Let T.yon, Muonc-shine, Wall,^ and 
I.oiiers tw.iinc, At kirgc discourse. x 6 oi — ynl. C. in. i. 29S 
Thou .sh.ilt discour.se 'J'o yong Octavius, of the sl.ate of 
things. 1660 Trial Kegii, 154 Wc would sit up discoursing 
about the.se unhappy wars. X677 C. Hatton in Hatton 
Cotr. (1878) 152 .Several persoiinsare discoursed of to suc- 
ceed him. 1^5 6 K. Fisher in Blackinorc Hist. Conspir. 
(* 72 .d .75 It was discoursed . . about seizing on tho King in 
Kensington House. 1736 Adv. Capt. R, Roylc 204 And he 
ill return, instructed me in the Porluguczc L.ingu.ige : so 
that in n short lime wc could discourse in cither. z8oz 
.Southey Thalaha 11. xxxvi. Now his tongue di.scotir.scd of 
regions far rciiiote, 1875 Jowltt Plato Kv.^. 2) I. 89 I am 
cpiitc willing to discourse with Socrates in his own m.iniier. 
Jig. 159a .Shak-s. Kom. ^ yuL ii. ii. 13 She speakes, yet 
she" sa yes nothing, wluit of that I Her eye discourses, J will 
answere it. 1607 Beaum. & Fi.. WoinaH-llaler iii. i. I’ll 
promise pence, and fold mine arin.s up ; let hut mine eye 
discourse. 1644 [sec J jiscouKSiNG ///. a. ?]. 

b. tram, (with compl.) To jiass (time) away in 
discourse or talk ; to bring (a person) by discourse 
into (some state). 

x6ix Shakk. Cymh. in. iit. 38 How. .shall wc discourse The 
freezing hourcs away? x67» Eacharu Hohbs' State Pint. 
Z06, I alway.«i found it an cndle.vs thing to reason and dis- 
course i>coi>lc into any soundness of mind. x8«o Hazlitt 


Leet. Dram. Lit. X37 Seated round [they] discourse the 
silent hours away. 

4. intr. 'I'o speak or write at length on a subject ; 
to utter or pen a discourse. (Cf. Discourse sb. 5.) 

1564 [implied in Discoukskr]. i6»8 I’hymnf. Pens. Cozens 
sjj'liey hauc discoursed of these seuen simic.s. 163* Lith- 
cow Traxf. vi. 239 Jo.sephus . . largely dlscourselli of many 
huiKli'cd thousands fami.shed. .within this mult ipuKTit City. 
a 1704 Dkke (j.), The general maxims wc arc discoursing 
of arc not known to children, idcots, and a greater part of 
iramkiiid. 1750 Lardnek Wks. (1838) III. 38 Mr. Wollf 
h.is discoursed largely of this matter. (fi86a Buckle 
Civilii. (iHfi<>) HI. IV. 203 If he discoursed for two hours 
without intermission, he was valued as a zealous pastor. 

6. trans. Togo through in speech ; to treat of in 
speech or writing ; to talk over, discuss ; lo talk of, 
converse about ; to tell, narrate, relate, arch. 

1563 87 Foxk A.ffM, (1684) III. 357 Wc have discoursed 
the Story of Mr. Robert Glover. 1591 Shak.s. t Hen. VI, 
I, iv. 26 How wert ibou handled, being Prisoner?. . Discourse 
I prctliee rm this ’i’lirrets lop. a 159a Maulowk Sc Nasiik 
Dido H. Wks, (Rtidg.) 256/2 'lo discourse at large, Ami 
truly too, how Troy was overcome, a z6sa J. SMini .Sel. 
Pise. IX. iii. (i8ai) 422 Having discourse*! the nohlcnc.ss of 
religion in its original .*ind nature ; we come now to coiisidvr 
the excellency of religion in its properties. 1654 Whitlock 
y.eeioniia 38H Alcibiades cut of his Dogs T.Tile. .that .so the 
Uilkative people might Icsse discourse iiis other Actions. xti6 
(''(tLi.ii'M Ir. Creg. Nnsiauzen 57, I need not discourse, that 
Passion, Rancour, and Malice, are not allow’d a Christian. 
1727 Swift Cnltiver 11, viii. 170 Discoursing this matter 
with the sailois while 1 was asleep.^ xSia B. Coknwai.i. 
Pram. .Scenes, TartarnSy Moans, beside Its waters rising, 
discourse t.'dcs of sin. 

Jig. xtex GnKi-.Nii Maidens Dreamt xxvxy His ojjcn hands 
discours\l his inward grace. 

fb. To nltor, Siiy; to speak or write formally. 
(With the utterance or thing said as object.) Ohs. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. II. iii. 282 Druiikc? And snerike I’ari nt ? 

. . And discourse Fustian with ones owno shadow Y 1654 
WiiMLOcTc Zootomia 446 Who it may he can tlisconr.se 
nothing hut .slander, or censure. 1744 Harris Three Trent. 
III. I. (1765) 108 'I he Joy. .in rccolledirig what we have div 
coursed on these Subjects. 

c. To Utter, give foilh (musical sounds). 

(Chiefly as a iTMiunisceiice of the Sliakspeic p.Ts^.Tpe.) 
z6oa Smak.s. //am, in. ii. 374 (iiue it hic.itJi wiih your 
mouth, anil it will discoiu.se most exi'cllcnt .Miisicke. 1837 
Caki.yi.f; />. Rey. III. 111. ix. (1872) 135 I he tocsins rli.s- 
coui.se stern iiui.sic. i88x .Scribner's Mag, XXI. 267/2 'I'hc 
Kidgi’inont brass hamt was discoursing familiiir strains. 1882 
Ihs.iNT Raudt if .Man xi. 11883) 263 th* die Grccti the hniid 
was di.scour-.il ig sweet imu-ic. 

t 6. trans. 'Po sjicak or conveiijc with (.a pi rsoii), 
to talk to; to discuss a matter with, confer with; 
to sjx*ak to, address, harangue. Ohs, or arch. 

(Very common down to 1750). 

1677 A. YAKKANroN Eng, hnprosf. 25 All the People, .will 
clistuairse their Parliuincut Men in these things hinted at. 
Z689 92 Locke Toleration hi. ii. Wfcs. 1727 IJ. 330 A Friend 
whom Idiscoiirscd on this Point, a 1695 Woor» /.tje {0 H.S.) 
III. 408 He overlook me on horse hai!k. .and di.scijurs'd me 
aloud. Echard Eul. Hist. (1710) 226 While Peter thus 
discoursed the people. 1763 Franklin Ai?/. Wks. HI. 
229 'I'hal I might . . have more convenicni opjiortuiiitie.H of 
discoursing them on our publick affairs. x866 WiirniF.it 
Marg. Smith's yrnl. Prose Wks. 1889 1 . 21 Sir Thomas ilis- 
coursed us in his lively way. 

t DiBCOU'rseleSB, a. Ohs. [f. DfftCOUKHK sh. 
+ -LE.S.S.] Void of reasoning ]»o\ver ; unreasoning. 
x6ao .Shelton Qni.v. II. vi. 69 'I'o attempt things whence 
rather harm may after result unto us then good, i.s the part 
of y:ish and discourselcss brains. 

DiBCOnrBer (disko Also 6 -our, 7 -or. 

[f. DiHcoURiSE zt. + -Kill.] One who discounstts ; 
a speaker, talker, narr-ator, preacher, orator; the 
writer of a discourse or disseilalion. 

* 5«4 Rr/ff Exam. * * iij h, 'riicre are much paynes be- 
stowed of lliese discoursours. 1579 J . Stuiiuf^s Gaping GulJ 
A vj h, These discoursers that vse the word of God with ar, 
little con.scieiice as they doe M.Tchiavcl. x6oo O. E. Reply 
Libel 1. vii. 166 An kite discuurNcr, that moouelh questions, 
tli.xt lx;c not to pur|x>sc. 1630 A*, yohnson’s Kingd. <V 
Cvmntw. 3<JiT Some few particumrs . . worthy a much more 
ample discourse, and a . . better infurmr-.d discoiirscr. 1713 
Bentley Freclhinking 65 (R.) Our tliscourser here fia.s 
quoted nine verses out of it. 1768-74 'Tucker A/. Nat. (1852) 
H, 415 It behoves the discourser uinin religious matters to 
consider [etc.]. 1884 Church Hacon iii. 62 Perhaps she dis- 
trusted in business and state affairs .so brilliant a dlscoursur. 
DiBConTBing, vhl. sh. [f. Dihcouuhk v. + 
-ING L] The action of the verb Dihcoubhe, q.v. ; 
talking, conversation ; disettssion. 

*559 Bp. Scot in Stryjio Ann. RcJ. 1 . App. x. 33 Let the 
prestes. .meet together, for the discoursingc thcrof. 1667 
Bp. S. Parker Ctns. Platon. Phil. 37 Plato’s discoursings 
about practii.vill m.Ttters arc exceeding hnnilsoqic and 
jiertineiit. *683 Hackk Collect. Coy. {ilxy;)) 1. 7 We concluded 
the discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky, imd 
orensioned the Slorni. 1894 Athenstnm 17 Mar. jpo/i 'To 
listen to the discoiirsiiig of an accomplished man of idlers 
. . is alway.s a ploasiiru. 

mseonisinti, ///. n. [f- »» 1’”=®- + “-1 

That discourses ; see the verb, 
fl. Pasising from premisses to consequences, 
reasoning ; reasonable, rational. Ohs. 

159s Davies Pnmort. Soulw. xi. (1714)29 Brutes do want 
that quick discoursing Pow'r, Which doth in us the erring 
Sense correct. 1638 K. Dicby Let. cone. Refig. 11. (1651' 14 
't he Fathers works . . will fairly inform a rational and dis- 
coursing man of the true slate of them. 1842 R.Carpkntkk 
Experttmt if. v. 156 Motives . . .sufficient to Induce a dis- 
coursing man to forsake the Jesuits. 
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DISOOVEB. 


tb. Passing rapidly from one thought to an- 
other; busily thinking. Obs. 

a Ascham Scftoletn, i. (Arb.) 78 A factious hart, a dis- 
coursing head, a inynde to mcdle in all mens matters, sdag 
Bacon Ess.^ Truth (Arb.) 499 And though the Sects oT 
Philosophers of th.at Kindc be gone, yet there remainc cer- 
taine discoursing Wils.^ 1639 Forij Lady\s 7 y/«/iii. iii. We 
. . Frame strange conceits in our discoursing brains. 

2 . Talking, holding discourse ; delivering a dis- 
course. 

ais« Asciiam Scholem, (Arb.) 76 A bnsic hear], a dis- 
coursing tong, and n factious harte. XC44 Bim.wkk (////c), 
Chiiologia : or the Natiirall I.angnage of the Hand. Omi- 
posed (N the Speaking Motions, and Discoursing Gestures 
thereof. xSpx Daily News 3 Oct. ^6 Mrs. Theodore Fry. . 
and Mlsh Orme, were the discoursing ladies, 
t BiSOOUTSist. Obs. [f. DiMCOUliSB z;. -f- -I»T.] 
One who reasons or draws conclusions. 

i6n Mahhk tr. AhtmatCs Gwaman d'Alf. 11. 305 Thereby 
every good Discoiirslst migfit cume to the knowledge of the 
fault, and ru()ciil iiiiiiselfe thereof. 

DiscourBitive : see J)iscouii8.\tivjb. 
t Discou'raiye. a. Obs. [f. Discourse v. + 
-J VK : cl. discHrsive^ wiiich follows Latin anal ogies.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to ‘discourse* or reason; 
having the j tower of reasoning ; rational. 

xjM Cahkw Iluarte’s Exam, h'^its^ (1616) 60 Vnderstood 
of the faculties or reasonable wits, which arc discoursiue and 
nctiue. 1645 RuTiiKUFOkD TryalSf Tri. Faith{iZ\^ 386 'riit; 
prime faculty, reason, the disconrsivc power. 1649 Davenant 
Lime Ihmour i. Dram. Wks. 187;^ 111 . loo I'hc brute herd 
. .thougii they want 1 >i.sLoursive soul, are less inhuman far 
than he. 1678 Lively <Jrac. 11. § 63. 361 He must be sup- 
[los’d. .to have given men discoursive faculties, 
b. f’rocceding by reasoning, argumentative. 

1588 J. Harvky \ti/le\ Disconrsivc Problemc concerning 
l*ro]ihi;.sics, 2593 Nasiic l\ Teuilesse 2) 22 a, Hee fell 
into a disconrsivc consideration, what this world was. a 165. 
J. Smith .SV/. Disc. iv. q-j All such actions, .wc know, without 
any great store of discotirsive inquiry, to allribiite to their 
own proper causes. 1753 L. M. tr. Du lipscf/s Accomplish'd 
It’onutn 1. 231 Fortune gives kingdoms, but art no more 
llian iliscuursivc knowledge and .science. 

2. i'assilig from imc thing to .inothor, discursive. 
159a VIa VIES Immort. .S'tWviii. xi, (lyt.p His sight is 

not (liscoursive, by degrees; Hut seeing the whole, each 
single Part doth see. 1613 W. Brownk Sheph. Pipe vii. (K.) 
Thou. , in tiiy discoiirsive thought, dost range as fiirre. 

3 . I )i.sposcd or ready to discourse or converse ; 
talkative; conversalde, coiiiinuiiicative. 

1603 Danikl Philotns Potim.s (1717) 321 See bow these v.iin 
Dixcoursivu Uoukmt'ii talk, Hov\ ki.i. For, Trav. (Arb.) 
30 The one Dlsconrsive and Sociable, the other Reserved 
and Tlioughtfull. 1669 WoouZ//' (Oxf. H. ,S.) II. 169 He 
found him a complaisant man, very free and disciairsive. 

b. Of the nature of discourse or dialogue; con- 
versational. 

a tS9a Marlowk jk Nasiib Dido i. (Rtldg.)yS4/2 But thou 
art goiie^ and luav'st me here alone, 'i'o dull the air with my 
iliscoiirsivc iiiuati. c 1645 Kowkli. Z,t 7 /. (1O50) 1 1 1 . ix. 17 You 
ptoinised a further expression of your self by way of a Dis- 
coursivc Letter what you thouglii of Copernicus opinion. 
s668 l)KVop F.ss. Dram. Poesy in Arh, Gamer III. 567 
For the Kpic way Is euery where interlaced with Dialogue 
or Discoursive Scenes. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Prit.xw, 
i'.rit. Hist. Ill The L'.« I it hilling of.. Ancient Author.^, with- 
out .nny . . long dlNCOursivc Comiiieiits, or long-winded 
.Scntcntious-N oies. 

t Discou'rsively, (idv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 5 ^,] 
In a * (liscoursive ’ way ; a. Rationally ; b. Conver- 
sationally ; c. By way of a discourse or set speech. 

j. Harvey Disc. Probl. 7 To proceedo tentatiuely, 
and disooursiucly, ns the fore.said schoolemen vse to call it. 
1593 R. Harvey Phitad. 7 You arc very l)TOki.shly and 
Ihorally wise, not re.TSQnab]y and discoiirsively. x^a 
1 lowELL For, Trav. (Arb.) 39 lie hath made an iniroductiuii 
into the Spanish tongue .. so that . . he may easily come to 
.siicoke it discoursively. x6j$6 Cromwell sp. 17 Sept., Not 
discoursively, in the oratoric way ; but to let you see the 
matter of fact, .how the slate of your aifairs .stands. 

t BiSCOUTSiveneSS. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 
-NK.SH.] The quality of ixring * discoursive *, 
z6a7-77 Feltham Resolvesw. xliv. 245 The discoursiueness 
of Reason. 

t BisCOU'rt, V. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + CouuT sb. 
6.] (runs. To dismiss or expel from court ; to de- 
prive of court favour ; Decoukt. 

1385 WoTTON Let. to IVttlsiugham i June in Tytler /list. 
.SV(>r. (1864) IV. 99/3 Whether he might not be belter dis- 
courted by way of justice. x6xx Spef.ii /list, (it, Frit. vi. 
xlv. 155 Jehu .. commanded all his oRicers to ufTer sacrifice 
to the Idoll-Gods, pretending to dis-court all such ns refusKd. 
1676 W. Row ContK. Ittair^s Autobiog. xii. (1848) 436 Mid- 
dleton was like to be discourted. i7ax-a Wohrow Hist. 
Snff. Ch. Scot. I. V. (1828) 384 The chancellor threatened to 
dij^ractand discourl him. 

Bisoourteoua (disko^utyas, -kf/'ityas), ti. [f. 
DiH- lO + CoiiKTEOUS a . ; prob. afttT f.discourtois 
(Cotgr.), earlier or MMscortese (Klorio 159S).] 
Void of or lacking in courte^ ; rude, uncivil. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. /K India^ Cortex „u.sed discourteous 
word.s unto him in the presence of many. 1390 Grkkne Orl. 

Wk.s.(Rtldg.) 08/i Discourteous women, natures fairest 
ill. x6^ Ckowne Enc:. Friers. 44 Ladies arc discourteous 
to themselves who lake liberties discretion will_ nt^ allow. 
1814 SouTMKY Rotierick xvi, ’.rhat c*er of old in fore.st of 
rom.TncG 'Gainst knights and ladies waged discourteous war. 
xtkn Rita Pivienne 111. vii, Pardon me that in a moment of 
just indignation I have seemed discourteous. 

XMtoou'rtMasly, ] 

a (liscoartcous manner ; with incivility. 

1584 C RoniNsoN Hand/. Delites (Spencer Soc.) ty Alas 


my lov«, ye do me wrong, to cast me off dLscurtcotisIy. 1647 
Ihapp Comm. Matt.v. 44 Abrah.am rescucth Jiis nephew 
Lot, that hatl dealt so diNCOurleously with him. 1843 Lh. 
Campiirll (i8s7)Vl.cxxiii. 74 Peter, though so 

discourteously treated in tiiis controversy, did not flinch. 
1870 Dlsrakli Lothair xlvi, Lord Si. Aldegondc . . iiiovetl 
iliHCouricously among them. 

DisCOU'rteOlUineBS. rare. [f. as prec. -i 
•NEH8.] Rudeness, incivility, 
xw in Bailey vol. IT. x866[.see DiscourtrsyI. 
BlSCOlUtBBy (disktV-jttsi, -k/>*a-). [f. Dm- 9 
4 CobUTicsY, alter F. discourioisie (Cotgr.), e.TrliLt 
des’ (15th c. ill Hatz.-1 ).inn.) ,* d. li. discortcsia 
(Florio), Sp. descortesia (Minshen).] The ojiposile 
of courtesy; rude or uncivil behaviour ; incivility; 
nn instance of this. 

1535 Eden Decades 25a Mcc thynkc it .slmldc seeme a great 
discurtesie if I .shuld not shewe yowe .'ll! that I knowe. ts/og 
Sandys Europot Spec. (1633) 154 Some je.'ilonsU.s and dis- 
ciirtesies iia.ssud lately liclweene them «*ind the Po|m*. x6xz 
Smak.s. Cymb. it. iii. 101, I pray you simu me, 'faith I shall 
vnfold equall discourtesie to your t«st kindne.sse. 1670 
Eacuauu Cont. Clergp 16 Such pretended favours and kiiul • 
nes.sc.s, as these, are the most right down iliscourlcsies in the 
world. 1849 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. 11 . 78 Ample aixilogies 
were therefore made for the di.scourte.sy. xBm Tennyson 
Idylls, Elaine 968, 1 pray you, use some rough discourtesy 
To bl u nt or bri!.Ak her passion. x886 M ns. Si i>w k L it, J'o. 1 es 
100 \heeuUng\ Discourtcousnuss. .1 think niie of the greatest 
rievt rovers of domestic peace is Distxuirtcsy. 

t BlSCOU'rtship. Obs. rare. [f. Dm- 9 i- 

CoimrsHip J b.] = ilJSCoriiTKsir. 

*S 99 IL JoNSON Cynthia's Rc 7 >. v. ii, Monsieiirj we must 
not .so much betray ourselves to discourtsliip, as to stifTcr 
you to be longer uiisaluted. 

i‘]B*SC0ll8, a. Obs. [ad. mcxI.L. dtscosus 
i. disf-us Disk : see -oU8.] Having a disk or 
disks; discoid. 

17^ Piiiu.irs (etl. Kersey), DiSCons or .Discoidal P'lowirs 
. .whoso Flflsculi or little la:.aves, arc set together so chise, 
thick, and even, as to in.nkt; the surfare of the Flower jil.-iin 
and liat like a l)ish. Bailky* vol. II. l.)iscoit,t Flower 

. .is that which has a Disk without any R.-iys, as iii 'rans>\ 
etc, 17^ Maktyn Rousseau's Pot. xxvi. j8.| Discoid, or as 
some call them discoiLs flowers. 

t Bi8C0*V6nabl6, a. Obs. [a. OF. descoven 
abky -convenabky unsuitable, iiiibditling, incon- 
venient, f. dcs‘t Dm- 4 4 co n^venabk: see Ct»N- 
VENAHLK, CovENAitLis.] Uiisuitalde, uiilicfilting, 
inappropriate, 

1x098 BuirroN 1. xxix. S 5 Si la condicioun soil imx>ssible 
on duscoveiiable.] 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. I ) xii) b, 'J'lic 
peple of rome . . no tbyiige sliairiefast to dernaunde thyiigc s 
(liscouenable. Z484 — Chivalry 18 A di-scouenable thyng it 
shold be that a man that wold Icrnc to .scwc .shold Icnie 
to sewe of a (rarpuntcr. 

t Bisco*venailt, V. Obs. [f. Dim- 6 f Cove- 
nant V. I, or Dm- 7 a + Covenant sb."] tram. To 
dissolve covenant with ; to exclude from a covenant . 
Hence Disoo’veuanted f>pL a. 

1630 Traff Comm, Pentat. 11. 101 God will own them no 
longer ; they are now dis-covenanted. 1667 Flavkl Saint 
Indeed (1754) 34 If he had . . discuveiianted my soul, I had 
reason to be cast down. 1701 C. Mathku Magn. Chr. v. 
App. (1852) 392 They were once in covcn.ani and never since 
discovenunled. x86x Lvtton it Fank Tannhauser 97 No 
more, .rebuild The rainbow of discovciianted Hope. 

Bi8oo*Tenanter. rare-^. [f. Di.s- 9 4 
Covenanter 2.] One who refused lo sign or ad- 
here to the (Scottish) Covenants; cf. Covenant 
sb. 9, 

1827 Aikman Hist. Scot. lV.viii.iP6 The secret malignant.s 
and Jiscovctiantcr.s. 

XM8C0V6r (diskr^*vaj), v. Forms : a, 4- dis- 
cover ; also 4 deschuver, discoovir, 4 5 dyn-, 
4-7 disoouor, 5 -cuuer, -oouyr, -couuer. h- 4 
diskyuer, 5 die-, dyskeuer. 7. 4 desouro, 4-6 
di 8 C 0 ur(e, -euro, 5 -cuyre, 5-^6 -kure, 6 -cuir. 
5 . 5-6 difl-, dyakere. [a. OF. dcscavr-ir, des- 
couvr-ir ■■■ Pr, ami Sp. dcseubrir. It, discovnre (hilcr 
-C(7/;7Vr),atl. nied.L.r//><w/cv*/>Y’, ItiieL. or Romanic 
f. 1 )i.s- 4 4 L. toopcrirc to CovKii. The Ob', strcsscfl 
form dcscucvrcj -qmttvre, gave the luig. variant, 
diskever ;.still (//a/.), and the vocali/ing of v be- 
tween vowels, gave the reduced discour ^ -cure, and 
diskcrc.] 

1 1. /ram. I'o remove the covering (clothing, roof, 
lid, etc.) from (anything); to bare, uncover; e.tp. 
lo uncover (the head>, to unroof (a building). Obs. 

138a Wyclik Lm. xxi. 10 His heed he shal not distouer, 
his Llolhi.s he shal not kill. 14.. Lvuo. Temple ofClas 916 
Who l>at wil . . Fulli be cured . . He most . . Discurc his wound, 
& shew it to bis lech. rx449 Pecock Repr . 11. x. 206 The 
priiicip.Tl CriictTix of the chirche schal lie Disi:ovcred and 
.•ichcwid baar and n.akid to allc the (Nqilc of the Proccs.sioun. 
X483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 362/3 She. .said to her suslres that 
they shoMc tILscouere their hcdcs. 15*0 Whitinjon Pnlg. 
(1537) 40 Ia;t hym also, .set his cuppe surely before his 
superyour, discouer it ami couer it agayiie with curtesy 
made. 1371 (iRINDal Articles yj Whitiher any man hath 
pulled downe or discuuered any Church, chauncell. or 
chappcII. 16*7 Lisander ^ Cal. v. 80 At the end of hU 
sermon having discovered his head. x8a8 C'okk On Litt. 

I. 53 If the house be iliscuuered by tcnipe.st, tlie tenant mui.t 
in conueriient time repairc it. 

+ 2 . To remove, withdraw (anything serving as 
a cover) ; to cause to cease to be a covering. Obs. 
XS3S Stewart C>0M. Scot. 11 . 139 At the last the cloud 


nne lytiil wo Discoucric wes, that tha micht better sc. 1611 
Builk Jcr. xiii. 22 For the greatnessc of thine iniquitie are 
tliy .skirts illscuncivd. 16x8 Chatman Hesiod 1. 161 When 
the woman the unwieldy lid Had once discover'd, all the 
niiserifs hid. .dispeised and flew About the world. 

3 . I’o disclose or exj'ose to view (anything 
covered up, hidden, or previously unsecilj, to re- 
veal, show. Now rare, 

' r 1450 Lo.\ei.I(.’ii Grail Iv. 175 Thanne browhtn Alcyn this 
holy vessel anon . . & there it di.scouercde schcwc<l it Ia: 
kyng. Z333 CnvKROAi.E Isa. x.vvi. 21 He wil discouer the 
bfiHuli; that she hath deitoured. 1613 !’#»>'. Guiana in Harl. 
Misc. (Math.) ill. 1S2 A goodly rivcfr, diM:uvt‘riiig a g.'illant 
Country. x6te Hickehingill Jamaica (t66i) 39 Columbus, 
lo whose hapjjy search, the VVest*lndic.s first discuvrreu 
it self. 1689 — Modest Inq. v. 35 Which Wrinckles 1 had 
rather Masque over and cover, than di.scover. 1716 Lady 

M. _ W. Montagu Let. to Pope i.^ Sept., The singe was 
built over a. .canal, and, at the beginning of the second act, 
divided into two parts (liscoveriiig the water. 1797 Mrs. 
Kaocliffr Italian xxxii, J'his diMOvercd to .Scheiioni the 
various figures assembled in his dusky chandicr. ax86i 
Clough P.ss, Class. Metres, .-letaeon 13 She. .Swift her ili- 
vinc shoulders discovering. x88a S tkvknson Hno A rab. Ats. 
(1S84) 121 'I'hc nurseryman.. readily discovered his hoard. 

A'*. N EWMAN Smvi II ( hr. Ethics 1. iii. 188 This mode 
of thinking discovers a cosmical moral significance in the in- 
carnation. 

+ b. To afford a view of, to show. Obs. 
x 6«90 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 212 Dixm the hits, which 
discover the cniniics lodging and their trenches. 1638 Sir 
T. Hekuert Trav. (cd. 3) 73 'Tis wallM alnnii, and to the 

N. N. W. discovers a lake or fish-pond five miles over. 
X667 Milton P. L. 1. 64 From those flames No li^ht, hut 
rather darkness visihit: Serv'd only to di.scover .sights of 
woe. f 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) ria .'\n .advanced 
piece of ground above all the rest . . discovers the Country 
a great Circuit round. 

c. To discover check {Che.vs) ; to remove .a jiicce 
or p.'iwn which stands l>flwecn a checking piece 
and the king, and so to put the latter in check. 

, 1 x 6 x 4 A. Saul Chess viii, The Male by rliscovery, tbo inosi 
industrious Male of all. j 18x6 Stratagems o/( 'hess (1817) 
IT Place the queen, bishop or cn.stle behind u pawn or a 
piei.c in such a liianiier as 11)1011 playing that |>awii or piece 
you discover a check upon your adversary's king. x8a 7 
.SiAUNiTiN Chess Pi. Haudl'k.yo When the King isdli\:cfly 
attacked by the Piece pliycd, it is .1 liiniplo check ; but when 
the Piece inoveil dues not itself give check, but uniiinsks 
allot tier which dorrs, it is culled n (liscoverert check. Ibid. 
38 A striking though .simple instance of the power of a dis- 
covered check, /?>/»/. 2j; White rmisl play his Rook to 
K.Kt.'.s sixth siiuare, discovering chiM.k with the Bishnp. 
1870 Hardy ware Mod, Hoyle, (.//»•*.( 42 1 >ouble Check is 
wlieii chci'.k is di.scovured. .the King Iicing also attacked Iiy 
the piece moved. 

4 . To divulge, reveal, disclose to knowledge (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; t.i> make known, arch. 

a. With simple object. 

ntxoo C ursor M, 28291 (Cott.) Priiiftis o fremyd and 
frvndc I h:me di.sci)uerd afs vn-liendc. 1 1350 H 'ill. I'al< mo 
3192 pis dede } 4 :hal i ncuur descliutirr. «; X386 Cmai'i;i r 
( * fr«. Vrom, Vrol, ^ T, 143 Thun sclanndrcst me. .And r:ck 
discouerest that thou sholdesl hyde. e 1470 11 audinc Chrtm. 
11. i, 'I'he youngesl su.sicr the mater all disciired To Iter 
luiNbande. 7 c 1475 Sqr. towe Degre 868 Anone he made 
liyni swere His counsayj he .should never diskerc. 1^ 
SiiAKS. Rom. ^nl. in. i. 147 O Nohlc Prince. 1 c.an dis- 
( ouer all The vniuckie Maniiuge of tliis fatal! hr.all. i66a 
J. Davies Ir, Maudehlo's Ttav. 5 They lontain some 
secrets which Time W'ill discover, xyxa W. RociEKS / oy. 9 
ill now thought it fit lo dKeover to our Crew whither we 
were bound. X751 Johnw.*n Rambler No. 97 p i.| lie 
lumestly discovers tlu: stale of his fortune. 

b. VVith subord. cl. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado i. ii. 13 The Prince disruucred to 
Claudio that liee Joiicd my niece your daiigJiter. 1843 J. H. 
New'man Lett. (i8yi) II. 4(0 Coniiniiiilly thi I i*ray ih.ii He 
woulil discover to inc if 1 am uiuli-r a livliisiun. 
tC. absoi. C^bs. 

14.. J.vrwi. 'Temple 0/ Gins 639 I.ich him Fd,** knowej* 
nut, to whom forto disenre. 1659 Pvrton's Diaty 
IV. 3«»3 All means were userl to iiiake him discover, Inil- he 
. .would m»i Confess. 

t6. T 'o reconnoitre. Al.so ahsol. Obs, 

*375 Barhour liruce xiv. a68 Furih till Jiscouir, tlmirway 
that (a. r'X 473 Rauf Coil jcar 798 Dcrflieonir Dailiis, rli.s- 

couerand the doun, tiif ony doiichlie that <I;iy for Inrnayis 
w.'is ditlih 1313 Doi.i.i.as eEueix ix. iii. nyt* t )f the iiycht 
w.u h the cure Wc geif Mc.sapus, tin: ^eitis to ^.ll^cult;. 1398 
Unm^.n Corr. (Roxb.)3 »o The king tJiis day goeili lo llic 
w.irr lo discover. x6oo li. Bioi'ni tr. Conestaggio 21? He 
is.suc(I fourth .. w'ith his whole army, onely with an intent 
lo di.scovcr. 

O . To rcvenl the identity of (a person); lienee, 
to Iwtray. arch. 

c 1380 .sir /h ues 74 Maseger, flo me surtc, pat jwiw licit 
noiijt di.scure me '1 o no wi^l ! c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 
698 Mercy, and that yu luil discoucre me. 1463 Paston 
Lett. No. 527 II. 23^ A told me .. in noo wysc that yo 
dyskure not Alaster Stewn. 1399 IParn. Fatre IVow, 11. 
5«4 Whither slial I fly? The very bushes wil dis-cover me. 
2638 I. Hayward tr. RioudTs Eromena 71 When hee asked 
who nee was, the Marque.yie durst not discover him 
strictly was he tied hy proniise to (.-onccale him). ijm 6 A^. 
Capt. R. Hoyle 26^ Sue at last diiK:ovcr'd herself to me: 
.Siie w,as Daughter-ui-law to (etc.). 1865 Kingsley Herew. 
xix, He wiLs on the point of discovering hiiaself to them. 

1 7 . To manifest, exhibit, display (an attribute, 
quality, feeling, etc.). Obs. 

c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. exxv. (1869) 66 It is inichel 
more woorlh . . pan to disketiere his tustice, .ami lo say, 
hihuld mi .swerde whidie i haue vnsheihuil yon. XSTJS 
I'luminc Panofl. Hpist, 338 M. Clemens, to whomu S. T. 
Moore hat he discovered u fewe sparckles of iii.i benevolence 
towardiai inoc. 1389 Grleni-: Menaphon (Arl.>.) 33, I haue 
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not.. Store of plate to discover anie wealth. 1615 J. $te- 
riiEN.s Srt/yr, A>.?. 213 He will enter into .1 Taverrie. .onely 
to tliscovcr his gold Iflce and scarlet. i6Ba Ucnya.m /My 
// <ir(Cassellj J.|i With what aRilily .. did these military 
men discover their skill in feats of war. 177* Sir /. 
Kkvnolij.s Ihsc. IV. (1B76) 347 He lakes as much p.ains to 
discover, as ihc KreaUT artist docs to conceal, the marks of 
his subordinate assiduity. 

b. 1 o iiLuiifest by action ; to display (un- 
consciously or unintentionally) ; to exhibit, betray, 
allow to 1)6 seen or perceived. an 7 i. 

1.-1460 Ln lietU Dame 403 in / W. ReL \ /.. Poems (1866) 

65 If youre grace to me he Discouerte, 'lliannc be your 
meane soon shuldc 1 Ijc relcvyd. 1SS6 AhtvUo < 5 “ hab. 
(1608) I. vii, Then yowrc regaru dlscovcrclhe. .the desire of 
yowrc harte. x6oo K. Ili.ocNr Ir. Conesta^j^io 117 'I'he 
more he mounted, the more he discovered his inc.apaciiie. 
x6s8 Sir T. Hrownk Hydriote ii. (1736) 29 The rem.aining 
Bones discovered his Proportions. 1739 I.adiiLVE Rhort 
Acf. Pier'S IVes/m. Bridge 49 '^I’hc 'J'iiimer . . discovci-M a 
strong .SriK-ll of Tiin)ciiline upon the first Stroke of n Plane. 

'V. HAMicrON d/e/rt//i.li877) I. xviii. 341 She had 
never discovered a t.'dent for poetry or music. 1887 Times 
27 Aug. 11/3 He was bitten by a pet fox which sub.sc(}uently 
discovered symptoms of rubies. 

C. With snbord. c/ause. 

1596 Si-KNKKR Rtnie Irel. Wks. (fllobe) 630/1 The which 
name doth discover them to be .also auticieiit F.nglisli. x6aa 
J. Mkaui£ in Kills Leif. Scr. r. HI. 126 How (oiilJ 
that discover they were for Spaine? I’jiiWtviLiiunrdian 
No. 4 f a A lofty gentleman \\'ho.se air and gait discovered 
when he h.ad ])ubli;>hed a new book. i8ox 3 tr. i'ai/as' Trav. 
(iSia) 1. 425 All the Xagais still discover by their feHtiire.s, 
that they are of Mongolian origin. 1856 Kmf.rson Eng. 
Traits^ First i ’isit Wks, (Bohn) 1 1 . 7 Rotisscairs Coiifcvsioii.s 
had discovered to him [Carlyle] that li«i was nut a dunce. 

8 . To obtain sight or knowledge of 1 something 
previously unknown) for the first time ; to come to 
the knowledge of ; to find out. 

a. With simple object. 

<555 l'h)KN //trades 2 CoIotuis .. in thi.s fyrst nauigation 
discoucred vj llande.s. 1585 1 ’. Washington ir. A'ii/ndays 
Toy. I. v. 4 Wee discovereil .at the Seas two Foystc-s whitdi 
C.'une even low.'irdc.s the place where wc were. 1670 M ayn- 
wAuiNG /'/lysii ian’s A’l/oj. 90 'I bis alkalisute property was 
first disoovcretl by piejviralion and tryals. 1783 il. Blaiu 

Rliet. (Scager), Wc invent things trial are n«w ; 
we. discover what was before hidden, (.lalileo invented the 
t» Icscope ; Harvey discovered tlie circulation of tlu; blood, j 
1640 f‘t uny CycL XVI. 176 Banks s 1 ‘lands .. were dis- ] 
coverid by Cajitnin Bligh in i860 I vniiali, difU'. 11. i 

xvii, {17 'I'he sounds continued without our being able to I 
discover their souico. 

b. With ilause or in/, p/if'dse, 

AMrelio /sab. (i6oH) liiij, Your love slinl be dis- 
covered to be false, 1676 List i:« in Ray's Carr. (1848) 125, 

I am glad you have discovered those authors to be pl.agi- 
aiics. 1717 .Swirr Ca/lirer 11. viii. tfio He sent out his 
long'lxiat to discover what I was. 18M [<oi;KVi.;R AVem. 
Astron. vi. (1870) 228 Hr. Wollaston in .. 1802 discovered 
that there were dark lines cro.ssing the .spectrum in diflVrent 
pliicc.s. 189X .Sir H. K,. I.oi-ks in La-io Times' Reb. LX VI I. 
130/2 The defendant Burton says he discovered that he had 
made a mi.st.aku. 

c. To catch sight of* to sight, descry, espy. arch. 

2576-90 N. T. (L. 'lomson) Acts xxi. < And when wc had 

di.m.-oiiered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, xj^ 'P. 
Washington \x. A icholny s Voy, i. xi. 13 In the evening we 
discoveted the cilie of f ligeri. 1660 K. Bhookk Ir. /.e /Uanc’s 
Trait. 23 From ilic top of ilie hill you dw over Aden, slainl- 
ing ill n Targe plain. 17x6 A dv. I 'apt. /\ . /ioyle 373 N uveml icr 
3, we discover’tl Kiigland, whose Chalky Cliffs gave us all 
a vast Delight. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam vn. xl. 3 Day w.as 
almost over. When through the fading light I could discover 
A ship approaching. 

f 0. 'lb bring into fuller knowledge; to explore 
fa country, district, etc.). Obs. 

'iS8x N. Ljchefirlo tr. Castanheda's Cm»j. E, Ind. Ix.xv. 
154 In conimission to go & discouer the red Sea with the 
Count reyos adiacent. 1670 Nakhohough Jrnl. in Acc. Scv. 
Late Coy. i. (1711) 43, I .sent in my Boat to discover the 
H:u hour, and see if the f|ink was there, 1778 Eng. Cazetieer 
(ed. a) .S.V. Tingmoiith, The Danes landed here in 970, to 
discover the countiy previous to their inv.asion of it. X850 
Pi<r..sr.oTT Peru 11 . 192 He was empowered to discover and 
occ.ii|w the country for the distance of two hundred leagues. 

+ lO. intr. 'To make discoveries, to explore. Obs. 
ms8m N. LiCHEFiKLUtr. Castau/ieda's Coua. E, Inti, iv, joh, 
Vpon Christmas dayc, they had discoueretf along the Coa.st, 
three score and lenne Ic.agucs to the Kastward. X685 K. 
Bl'K'ion Eng. Etnp. Amtr. ii. 39 Capt. Henry Hudson in 
1607 discovered farther North toward the Pole than perhaps 
any before him. xBxt .Sooth ky I’.xped. of Orsita 129 Wc 
set out from Peru for the river Maranham, to discover and 
settlr. there. 

t b. To have or obtain a view ; to look ; to see. 
X599 Hakluyt Coy. II. i. 234 Standing at the one g.atc 
you may distoiier to the other, 1647 liAl.TMARSii Sparl:. 

(1847) r4r They that have discovered up into free- 
gracc or the my.siery of sal vation. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
I. 20 From a hil discovering round, lliey s.aw a dust, and 
.soon after a great troop of Vandals. 1667 1 .n. Dighv Fdvira 
If. vii, There's nuliody in the street, It is so light One may 
di.scmyer a mile. 1700 Poi f. A«. Crit. 647 He steer'd .securely, 
ami di.sCover’d far. Led by the light of the M.eoninn star, 
til. and intr. To distinguish, discern. Ohs. 
x6ao F.. Blount Horae Huhsec. 453 This kind of Flatterie 
. .is ^ closely intermixed with friendship, that it can hardly 
be discoucred from it. 1650 W. Broi.'i',m>,^'hi:)'. t'rinc. (1659) 
5'vi Discover lieiter betwixt the Spirit of tiod and the 
World. 1655 M«f^ Wor(;f..stkk Cent, luv, vi, Far as Fiye 
cmi discover black from white. 1796 Mk.s. E. Parson.s 
Myd. Il'aming III. 59 A hcdiblancc of honour 1 had not 
Uh; penetration to discover from a reality. 

Hence DUco'vering vb/. \b. and ///. a. 
t‘* 3 S® ICill. I'alerne 1044, I drede me of descuiicring, for 
30 haue dwelled lung. 1375 Baphocr liruce 1. 242 Thus 


contrar thingls euir-mar, Ducoweryngi-s off the tothir ar. 
r X477 Caxtom yasott 37 The mouth whiche i.s instrument 
of the dischargyng and discouering of hertes. 1555 
F’dkn Decades 311 t*hc fyrste discoiierynge of the Weste 
Indies. 1583 Golding Cah/in on Deut. Iviii. 349 To the 
end they might not vse any odde shifte.^ to kcepo their 
n.aiightinessc from discouering. a 1631 Donnk in Cortili. 
Mag, May (1865) 618 All will spy in thy face A blushing, 
M'onianlVj discovering grace. xmS^ G^ruikr Counsel to 'I'he 
middle Tr.aiJ.some would lie obpo.site to a mans eye, hinder- 
some to the free discovering of the Conntrey. x6tt Clakkn- 
riciN Couiemp. Ps., Tracts (1727) 668 Who love such di.scovcr- 
ing words [etc.]. X69R Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 
(1723) 244 Rivers and Rains also, are instrumental to the 
Discovering of Amlicr. 

Discoverabi'lity. t^. next : see -ity.] The 

tjuality of being discoverable; capability of being 
found out. 

1840 Carlyle Ih'roes i. (1872) 4 Bctiaf t^t ^lere is a 
( ircalest Man ; that he is discoverable . .the ' discovcnibiliCy ’ 
is the only error here. X867 Sabbath oh Rock ii. 42 To set 
u^ibsoltilc discoverability a.s the test of a mural law. 

Discoverable (di$kti’vorabU),i7. [f. Diucover 

V. + -Ah i.K.] Capable of being disco vered or found 
out ; diaccrnible, perceptible, ascertainable. 

xsyx in Sir F. Drahe rer>hied (1628) 24 Some fit place 
..where we might .s.afcl3' leave our Ship at Anchor, not di.s- 
coiiet.ible by I he enemy. x6a8 F1ahi.k Microcos m . , A iveake 
Man (.Vrb.) 59 One dL»couerable in all sillinesses to all men 
lull himselfe. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 I. 154 
Cuntaining an account of a di&i)ens.itioii of tbliigs not dis- 
uverahlc l>y reason. 1751 Johnson Rambler 183 E 8 
Its effects . . arc every where discoverable. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. 11 . X. 413 '.rhc report.. is no longer extant. Bonner 
was_ directed by Ouceii Mary to destroy all discoverable 
conies of it. 1873 NI. Arnold Lit. /[■ Dogma (1S76) 284 Pro- 
voking it by every means di:^:overablc. 

Disco*verably, cuiv. [f. prec. + -ly - ] So 

as to be discovered ; perceptibly. 

1646 Sir 'F. Buownk Pseud. Fp. 11. iv. 79 Saltes [attract 1.. 
but weakely . .nor very discoverably by any frication. 1^3 
Cahi.yle Past 1^ Pr. 11. iii. (1845) 69 'I he river I«irk, though 
n<it very dist^overabb', still runs or Stagnates in that country. 

t Disco*veraiice. [f. di.scuvkk 

V. + -ANCE : cf. obs. b\ descmtvrante (ibth c. in 
CIodef.L] The action of discoveriiig ; discovery. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 33, I h.'ive another advan- 
tageous way of disr.ovcrance of them to the bare eye .also. 

Discovered (diskwvojd , ///. a, [f. Dlscoykr 

■n. Uncovered ; b.trc ; having the head bare. 

Xc^Caxton Chivalry 88 'I'lmt daye th.at he secth the 
hede of his wyf or ony other bare and distourd. X579 
Ff.nton Cukeiard. (1618) 99 'Fhe campe of the Florenlinc.s 
. . being pitched in a place so ojien anti di.scouered. sS 9 f 
Bh.'nokvil /ixerc, in. 11. iv. (ed. 7) 378 Leaving other parts 
of the earih tide, and discovered, a 1638 Medk IChs. ( 1672) 
61 Having their faces discovered, their hair dishevelled. 
1644 K. Baii.lik Lett. 4- frnls. (1641) II. 149 lii pleaching 
he (Mr. Nye] thinks the minister should l)c covered and the 
people discovered, J. M. i^ingif 147 Seeing his Head 
discover'd, he knew him to In* the Prince of Brema. 

2 . Made manifest ; found out, revealed, divulged, 

X581 I. Bell Hotidon's Ausw. (hor. 173 Whatsoever i.s 

dccreetl either by his covered or discovered will. 1603 
Knollf.s Hist. Turks (2638) 91 W'hich com p.anics, .came 
iieer to the town unseen or discoucred. 1670 Clarendon 
F.ss. Tracis (1727) 133 Upon the most discovered and notor- 
ious iransgres.sions. 1718 Moiteux (1892) II. xx.xvi. 

i7H The whole length of the discovered world. 1864 Pu.SEV 
Lett. Daniel ix. 542 His discovered error. 

b. Discovered check {Chess)', sec DiacovEB v. 3 c. 

Hence t Dlfco'veredly adv., openly, manifestly. 

X659 Tokhiano, a lla-scop/rta, openly, discovcrcdly, in 
view^ of all. 

Discoverer (diskD-varoi). Kurms: 4 disourer, 
5 des- dy«- diacoverour, dyscoworer, -ouerer, 
-curer, discurrour, -owr, -cowrrour, 6 {Sc.) 
diflcuriour, 6- discoverer, [ad. OT. descouvreur, 

cor (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). mod.T. dtfcoHvrcnr, 
f. dgscottvrir to DoiCovEii =• It. discoprilore, Sp. 
desciibrUlor ; repr. late 1^. type ^discoope} itor~€mi\ 

1 1 . One who makes known, discloses, or reveals 
(a secret) ; an infonner. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27469 (Cott.) pc tent if he tell o pis man 
o scrifl es he dlscurer jnm. c xa^ /'romp. Parv. 122/1 Dys- 
curcr, or dyMCOwercr of cownsellc (u. r. discuerer), arlntrer. 
1586 A. TJav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 122 Wine saith Ovid, 
is the discuvercr of secrets, xtex-8 Norris I'ract. Disc, 
(1707) IV. 155 Jesus Christ is the first Discoverer of the 
oiner world. x6qx I,uttkkll Brief R el. (1857) II. 606 The 
authors arc scarciied for, and great reward.*) offered to the 
fliscoverers. 17x0 J*almf.k Prinurbs 198'rhcre Is Miiicwhat 
of a universal abhorrence in men’s minds to a discoverer, 
1778 /'hil. Sunt. S. Irel. 251 I'll turn discoverer, and in .spile 
or you . . I sliall liecome heir. 

1 2 . One sent out to reconnoitre ; a scout, spy, 
explorer. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ix. 244 The disctirrouris saw thame 
cumancle With liancris to the vynd vafaiid. 15x3 Dou'clas 
Aineis 1. viii. 124 And with dUcuriouris keip the coisl on 
raw. 1577 B. Goo<;e HeresbaelCs Ifmb. iv. (1586) 175 b, 
'I’hey [UM-isl send abroad their discoverers to finde out more 
foode. rg97 Shaks. a tlen. /K, iv. i. 3 Here . . send dis- 
eouerers forth, 'To know the numbers of our Enemies. 16x5 
Be. Mount agu Appeal Ctrsar xxxvii. 320 Afield of Thistles 
seemed once a battell of I’ikes unto some Discoverers of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

3 . One who discovers or finds out that which was 
previously unknown. 

x6oo Hakluyi- Cor. III.2o(R.)*l'}itsrrlei-. .was the greatest 
discoucrer by sea, that hath bene in our age. x6ox Warner 


Aib. E*ig. XI. Ixii. (1672) 271 Caboto (whose Cosmogniphic 
and selfc-proufe brake the Ise To most our late discoucrcrs). 
17x8 Prior Knowledge 319 Foreign isles which our dis- 
ciiverers find. 1855 M.acaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 691 He was 
not.. the first great di.scovercr whom princes and statesmen 
had regarded as a dreamer. 

'I* 4 . (?) An umjiirc between two combatants in a 
tournament. Obs. 

[Cf. U40 in ij. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 925 TaWus nnd troni- 
pours, Herawdes gooclc dcscoverours, Har strokes gon des- 
ciye. 1548 Hai.l Ckron.^ Hen. lk\ (an. il 12 Not onely . . 
to see. .their manly rTates..l)iil also to be the discoverer and 
indifferente judge, .of their courageous actes. 

t Disco’verment. Obs.ran-^. [f. Discoveu 
V. -f -ment; cf. OP', dcsi'ouvremmt inod.F, dd- 
(ouvrement^ Sp. descubrimUnto.'K -- DiscoVEliY. 

x6oo Faikf.ix Tasso xv. xxxix. 274 The timc..prcfixt for 
this discouerment. 

Di8C0*vert,tf-ffnd sh. [a. OY.descffverty •convert ^ 
])a. pple. of descouvrir (also used subst.), mod.K. 
diUouvert mecl.l.. discoopertus^ pa. pple. of dis- 
foopertre to Discoveu.] A. adj. 

'I* 1 . Uncovered, exposed, unprotected. Obs. 
c X380 Sir /''erumb. 738 As he huld is schcld vp .so, di.s- 
couert was al ys side. X49X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
i.|9.(;) 1. xlviil 94/a Scciige the caue broken an«l dyscuuuertc. 
rtsiflo Chaucers D rente 6 Fiona ,, with hire mantel hole 
rovfiie 'I'hat winter made had discovcrle. 15x5 I.d. Berners 
Froiss. IL clvii. [cliii.l 429 'Fhe (lucnes lyttcr was richcly 
a^nrellcd and discouert. 

2. /.aw. Of ail iininarried woman or a widow : 
Not covert, not under the cover, authority, or pro- 
tection of a husband ; cf. Covekt a. 4. 

X7X9G. Jacob (1736), Discm<eri is u.sed in the law 
for a wom.an unman ied or widow, one not within the bands 
of matrimony. 1883 Law A* ep. 23 Ch. 1 )iv. 715 The wife’s . , 
iiiti'rc.st cannot come into existence until she is discc»vcrt. 
x886 I.ant Times LXXXI. 171/2 The married I.adyliadnot 
disposed of the income when discot'crt. 

f B. .sb. An uncovered or e.vposcd .state. In or 
at discovert, in an uncovered condition ; off one's 
guard. [01*'. a descovert.\ Obs. 

[xx9x BurnoN in. xv. 1 ^ 3 Kn presence de bones gentz tut 
a descovert.j 13. . A'. Aiis. (Laud MS.) 7407 (W. 7-1 18) Ac 
Alisaunder was soiie liyin by And smoot liyin in ]fc discouerte 
Wib be strookc al to be hertc. c X386 Chaui f.k Par.r. T. 
p6.|o pcdeuclesinay..scbetei) at hym at di.scoucrl by K-mp- 
tacion on cnery .sydi:. r 1450 J/dV/)/ 331 Na-scien .. snioic 
the kynge Kiuti so h.arde at discouert vpon the lifte side 
that he bar hym to the erilie. 1590 'F. Xxtvmv. J^nphnes' 
Cold, Leg. ill tialliw. Shaks, \l. 15 Love,. taking her at 
discovert stroke her so deepc, os sJie felt hcrselfe growing 
passing nassionate. a 1593 (>kernb Arbasto viii, Cupid 
. ..seeing lier now at discovert, drew home to the head. 

Discoverture (diskz^’vdJtiui). Law, [f. Dis- 
co VEHT a. 2 after coverture. Cf. (.)F. descouverture 
discovery (15th c. in Godef.).] The state or con- 
dition of being discovert, or not under coverture ; 
cf. COVERTI'UK y. 

x8x8 Cruise Digest (cd. a) III, 50a Within ten years next 
after hix and their full age, discuvertiii e, coming of sound 
mind.. or coming into this realm. X884 Ahtu Times Rep. 
LI. 157/1 During.. the minority and dlscoverturc of any 
female. 

DiscO'Very (disk 27 *vori). Also 6-7 -rio. [f. 
Discovkh V., app. after the analogy of recover, 
recovery. Hut the latter represents OF. recevr/e, 
recuvr/c, rccouvr/e, Romanic n. of action from pa. 
jiple. feminine, Iv. ty[^e rccuperdta. The corresp. 
sb. homdescovrir,\\z. descoverte, me>i\.Y.diicouverte, 
It. discoperta, Iv. tyiie *discooperta, was not taken in 
Engli.sh in this sen.se: in early times discovering 
WAS used ; subsequently we finrl discoverance, dis- 
coverment ; discovery was established in the latter 
half of the 1 6th c., and is frequent in Shakspere. 
Cf. delivery, also battery, flattery, which associcate 
themselves with batter, flatter, though not actually 
derived from these.] 

1 1 . The action of uncovering or fact of becoming 
uncovered ; opening (of a bud, etc.). Obs. 

x(^ Sir T. Brownk Card. Cyrus iii, Sred.s them.<!elve.s in 
their rudinientall discoveries, appear in foliaceous .surcles. 
2 . 'J'he action of disclosing or divulging (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; revelation, disclosure, 
setting forth, explanation. Now rare, 

1586 A. Day king. Secretary 11. (1625) zox In the discovery 
whereof my minclu is. .to deliver what is my ownc opinion. 
x6ox Holland P/tny 1 . 919 How significant i.s their dis* 
couerie of the beast vnto the hunter. 16x4 [.see Di.scover 
3 cj. x66a J. Davies ir. Olearius’ Coy. Ambass. 385 Cer- 
tain Dutch Merchants, cloath'd in Persian habi^.. they 
made no discovery of themselves. X678 Dryden KimeKeeper 
11. i, Come, make a free di.scovcry which of 'em your Poetry 
is to Charm. 1737 Col. Kec. Penusylv. IV. 276 Resolved. . 
to make a Discovery of the whole affair. X3166 Bi.ackstonb 
Comm. II. xxxi. 482 The bankrupt, upon this^ examination, 
is liound upon pain of death to make a full discovery of all 
his estate and effects, as well in expectancy as possession. 
18x8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, She would then meet him, 
determined to make a full discovery of her sentiments. 

b. Law. Disclosure by a party to an action, at 
the instance of the other party, of facts or documents 
necessary to maintain his own liilc. 

17x5 ActmCeo. / in Lor^. Gas, (1716) Na S455/a I'he 
Person suing.. shall be entitled, .to demand a Discovery of 
all incumbrances .. any way affecting the same, x^ 
Blackrtonr Comm. in. xxvii. 437 From the . . compulsive 
discovery upon ualhi the courts of equity have acquired 
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a jitriKliction over almast all matters of fraud. 1848 Whar- 
ton Law Lfjr. ». v., A bill of di^icovery, emphatically so 
called, is a bill for the disco\’ery of facts resting in the 
knowledge of the defendant, or of deeds, or writings, or 
other thiiiffs, in his custody or power. 1863 II. Cox Juxfit. 
II. iv. 405 In the superior courts of common law . . either 
party to a cause has a right . . to obtain discovery of docu- 
ments in his opponent's jwssession relating to the matter 
in dispute. 1883 Law I'iines oo Oct. 411/1, 1 obtained 
discovery, and the result was that an authority, signed hv 
the defendant, who had forgotten all about it, was disclosed- 
t c. The action of displaying or manifesting (any 
quality); manifestation. Oh, 

XS76 Fleming Panofii. K^ist. sy That they . . should not 
only in the discoverie of their skill make him glorious, but 
themselves also. 1891 Dkyokn St. /iurefiionrs Ess, 42 It 
wa.4 then the Romans, .made a di.scovery of their M.'ig- 
nificcnce. 1759 Johnson Kasselas xv\. His companions . . 
could make no discovery of their ignorance or surpri.sc. 

d, '1 he unravelling or unfolding of the plot of a 
play, poem, etc. 

1737 5s CiiA.MHKRs Q/c/., Discovfrv^xw dramatic poetry, 
a manner of unravelling a plot, or fable, .wherein, by some 
unforeseen accideiil, a discovery is made of the name, 
fortune, miality, and other circiimstaiiccs, of a prtncip.'il 
person, which were liefore unknown. 1870 L’Kstrangi-. 
Miss Mit/ortl I. iv. io8 The deiioiiement of ‘Muniiion’ 
and that of ' The Lay of the Last Minstrel ' both turn on 
the .same di.scovery. 

3. The finding out or bringing to light of that 
which was previously unknown ; making known : 
also with a and //., an instance of this. 

*553 *•* Ifakluyt Voy. (1589) afis The voyage intended for 
the discouerie of Catliay and diners other region.s, dominions, 
island.Sj and places unknown. 1601 Siiak.s. All's MW/ 111. 
vi. 99 tie will ste.ile himsolfe into a ninn.s fauoiir, and fur 
u weeke escape a great dealc of dlscoueiies, but when you 
linde him out, you haue him euer after. 1653 H. Cuoan it. 
Pinto's Tnw. xx. 71 Attired after the Chinese fa.shioii, for 
fear of discovery.^ 1676 Ray Corr. (i8.i8) 126 Tho.se dis- 
coveries and new inventions are not gr.'inted even to .such 
men.. unless Ictr.]. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. x. 2^2 The dis- 
covery of new countries and of new branches 01 commerce. 
1794 Palkv yiV'/V/. II. ti. (1817) f7 ^^orality. .does iii*t admit 
of discovery, properly so called. 1846 Landuk hna^. Couv. 
11 . X Shew me.. a discoverer who has not siitYcred fur 
}ii.s discovery . . wliethera Columbus or a C.nlilco. 1846 C rotk 
(incic I. xviii. (18G2) 11 . 458 'I’lic voyage w.as one of dis- 
ci tvery. U ‘Ititaker*s Alnianar 594/2 Ferrier's discovery 

of cerebral locali/ation. 

tb. Exploration, investigation, reconnoitring, 
reconnaissance. Oh. 

x6oS SiiAKS. f.oar V. i. 5j The F.ncmys in view . , Ilecrc 
is the guesse of their true strength and Forces, 15 y dilligcnt 
discouerie. 1669 N. Morton Nnv £f\^. Mtun, 17 About 
thirty of them went out on this second Discovery., but 
upon the mure ex.'ict discovery thereof, they found it to be 
no Harbour for .Ship.s, but oncly for boats. 1710 Du Fok 
Crusoe (1840) 1 . vi. 115 1 had a great desire to make a more 
perfect discovery of the island. 1774 ihreian 

Hist. 11 . 275 He was therefore commanded to make some 
further liiscoverie.s. 

t c. The getting a view (of anything) ; clc-scrying, 
viewing ; view. Oh. 

1613 PuKCH.\.s Pity^rimage vn, xi. 592 In the first place 

rc.scntK it .selfe to our Di.scoverle th.at .Sea. x6i6 Sijk(l. iS: 

Iarkh. Country Parmr. The hills, which arc commonly 
called the views or discoveries of parkes. 2630 Fuli.ku 
Pis^iih II. V. ii. 144 He could not at that distuiice have 
taken a discovery of them. 

d. U.S. Mining. * The first finding of the mineral 
depo.sit ill place upon a mining cl.aim’ (Raymond). 

i8ia Bkackenkiix'.r Vitnus Louisiana (18x4) 147 What i.s 
called a discovery, by those engaged in working the mines, 
i.<c when any one happens upon an extensive body of ore. 
1881 Kaymonu Mining Gloss, s.v., A discovery is nccc.ssary 
before the location can be held by a valid title. The open- 
ing in which it is m.'ide is called di si ofery shaft, disitnrcry- 
tunnel, etc. 

t4. Information, indication, or evidence that 
bdngs anything to light. Oh. 

X648 Ckomwrll Zr/. 17 June in Carlyle, We have plain 
discoveries that Sir Trevor Williams, .was very deep in the 
plot of betraying Chepstow. 1699 Rkni lky Phal. 356 IJy 
this we may have some Discovery of Nossis's Age. 2705 
Staniioi‘1£ Paraphr. I. 573^ M.irks which w’ere thought 
siilficieiU Discoveries of their being dictated by the .same 
Spirit. 

5. That wherein the discovery consists; the 
matter or thing which is discovered, found out, 
revealed, or brought to light. (In quot. 1657, 
property discovered to be held without title.) 

2^ Marmion HollatuPs Leaeuer v. v, I’ll <n)en but one 
leafT.And you shall see the whole discoveiy. 2057 Burton's 
Diary (182B) 11 . 102 A Bill for settling of Worcester House 
..upon Mai^aret, Countess of Worcester .. and some dis- 
coveries in lieu of the arrears of her fifths, a 288a Sir T, 
BrowiI|| y'mr/4(i684) 2x0 7 'he Friers . . brought back into 
Europe the discovery of Silk and Silk Worms. 2780 Cowi'Er 
Table t. 752 Then spread the rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share in the divine delight. 2837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 4x0/2 No indication that the mariner's compass was a 
recent discovery. 

0. attrib.^xACovib. Discovery •claim 
the portion of mining-ground to which the disco- 
verer of a mineral dc^it has a claim ; the extra 
* claim * to which a discoverer is entitled : see 3 d. 

1779 Sheridan Critic tii. i, One of the finest discovery- 
scenes I ever saw. s8«o Scork.suy Acc . Arctic Peg. II. 99 
One or two discovery vessels were gonendly attached to 
every whole-fishing expedition sent out,^ 2810 F. D. Ben- 
nett tVbaling Vw, I. 44 The British du*covery-.sloop 
.Swallow, IhM. mB To enforce the restitution of property 
stolen from the discovery-ships. 

. voL. in. 


t XNLsora'dla, Obs. ran. [f. Dih- 7 c -f 
Cradlk j^.] tram. To turn out of a cradle, iutr. 
(for re£.) 'I'o emerge from Ihe erndk*. 

1634 Furu/’. IVarbeck I. iii, We know nil, (.’lifToid, fully 
since tliis meteor, This airy apparition first discradled From 
Touriiay into rortng.il. 

Discrase, -ora 49 ite, etc. : sec Dtbcrase, etc. 
Discreace, -crease, obs. var. Decrkahr. 
Biscreate (disknV^'t), v. ff. Dis- 6 + Cukatb 
v ] tram. To uncreate, annihilate, retluce to no- 
thing or to chaos (anything created). 

2370 Dek Math. Pref. 4 'There and then, that particular 
Ihytig shallie Discreated. 2392 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 
318 Botli vniting . . appca.s’d the brail, Which doubtless 
' cLc had disrrc.'xtcd all. ^1843 Clough Early Poems, 'F.nl 
Aar^v 40 Self-created, discreated. Recreated, ever frc.sh, 
Ever young I 2870 Swinhiiknf. Ode Proclam. E'r. Rep., 
'Chou niLst set thine hand to unmake and discrente. 

Hence DiBcrea'ted fpl. a.\ also Disorca'tlon, 
the action of unercating ; the undoing of creation. 

FKt.TiiAM Resolves ir. Ixxvii. 324 'The latter is 
a double CreiUton, or at least a Dis creation, and Creation 
ton. Ax6a8 F. Ourvii-i.K Sidney x. (1652) 130 'I’hc d.ark 
Pi'inrc, that sole author of dis^creation and disorder. 1879 
fi. MAcnuNAi.i) Sir Gibhie III. vii. it *8 The strange, eerie, 
silent w.'iste, crowded with the clmos of dis-cre.'tto.d homes. 
Biscredence (diskr/ dciis). rare. [f. 1)ts-9 
+ CiiKUJCNcK; cf. OF. dis-f descredeme distrust.] 
tl. Discredit, ill repute. Oh. 

1392 Trouh. Raigne K. fohn (1611)53 We .all are vndono, 
And brought to disoredence. 

2 . Disbelief. 

i6a6 W. Sci.a ier Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 171 Discredenoe of 
such truths doth nut pretudicc any in his saluntiun. 1813 
' 1 '. llusiiY lit. Cuiittn. xvxvi, A total discredLiice 

of tlic Rnid’s mortality. 2849 Quit's Mag XVI. 753 The 
denial would imply dtscredence of the faith. 

+ Biscre'dible, a. Oh. [f. Dik- io t CiiKDr- 

HLK.] 

1 . Not to be believed, unworthy of belief. 

2380 LurroN Sivtjila 139 Giving men warning . . not to 
deale with .such a discredible person. 

2 . Reflecting iliscrecUt ; discreditable. 

*S 94 Death ihurie ^9 The discredible account hath 
Ixieiic m.ade of Vsurers in most aKe.s. UROtmAkr 

Jtywel Wks. (1834) 170 t rk»?yl have in Uie inindes of 
Tot raignurs engraven a discredible opinion of that nation. 

Biscradit ^tliskre’dit), sb. [f. Dih- 9 t Cukimt 
sb., after Dihcredit ; cf. Sp. (Miiiiihcu 

*599)1 tiiscrediio, F. discrMit (1719 in lAttrcL] 

1. Loss or want of credit ; impaired reputation ; 
disrepute, reproach ; an instance of tliis. 

xgfiS ActBEliz. c. 7. § 1 'Hie Slander and Ifiscredit of the 
s.aid Oimmixliti^ in Foreign Parts, wliete.. they are grown 
out of Kstiiuation and t>edit, 2576 Fleminc; Panohl. 
Epist. 290 Penning Infamous lil)els to the discredit of his 
freeiule. 1391 Ghf.lnk DEc. f'oosnage (1592) 9 Either 
driiicn to run away, or to Hue in discrcdite for cuer. 2605 
IIacon Adv, /.earn, 1. i. g 1. 3 Learning. .1 thinke good to 
dcHucr .. from the discredites and disgraces which it hath 
receiued. 2749 FiEi.inNt; 7 V»/« Both religion and 

virtue have received more real discredit from hypocritiis, 
than . . infidels could ever cast upon them. 2792 JJokwkll 
Johnstm Advt., A failure would have been to my dUcrerlit. 
2875 Jow'KTT Plato (ed. a) I, 342 Such comlucl brings dis- 
credit on the n.ame of Athens. 

2 . Loss or want of belief or confidence; dis- 
belief, distrust. 

2647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. t. xl. (1739) 63 'The Saxons 
were utter enemies to^ Perjury; they punished it with 
eternal di.scredit of testimony. 2863 Geo. Eliot Ko?nola 
III. xxxix, There were obvious facts that at once threw 
dif redit on the printed document. 1866 Morn. .Star 
25 Feb., ITie answers.. hotl the eficci of throwing discredit 
upon his previous evidence. 

b. Comm. Loss or want of commercial credit, 
2740 W. Douglass Discourse 30 Insensibility of Discredit, 
does nalur.ally follow long Credit. 1779 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. (18S9) VI. 355 Any measure altending the discredit of 
the bills. 1862 Gosthkn For. Kxch. 105 The influence 
of credit or discredit will not be forgotten. 2885 Pall 
Matte. 13 Apr. 5/1 The course of the discount in.arkct dc- 
jiends upon crei lit or discredit, as the c.ose may be. 

BiflCredit (diskrc’dit), XK [f. Di«- 6 4* C^RJimT 
V. : prob. after F. discridit-cr (i6th c. in Littre), 
or It, discrcditarc.l 

1 . t rafts. To refuse to credit, give no credit to; 
to disbelieve. 

1339 Bi*. .Scot in Strypcyl««. Ref. I. Api>. viL 17 If they 
returne to ihe trullie agaync, their testimonies in the truthe 
be nut to he discredeiid. 7 i^ Bramhall Rcplic. ii. lou 
To discredit any one of these lesser truths . . is ,as much as 
to deny the truth of Ood. 18x3 W. H. Ireland Scr/M/eo- 
mania 201 A statement which there is no reason to dis- 
credit. 1872 Alahastek IVheei of Law 251,^ 1 sec no 
particulir reason to discredit the Ceyl<>ne-.c tradition. 

2 . To show to be unworthy of Ijclief ; to take 
away the credibility of ; to destroy confidence in. 

1362 'T. Norton Calxtins tust. 1. vni. 19 Now let these 
dogges deny [it], .or let them discredit the historie. 2570-6 
Lamdakde Peramb. Kent (1826) 69 If he shall secke to 
discredit the whole worke. tx6si6 Bramhall Repin, v. 
2 o 6, I spake. .this, .to discredit that supposititious treatise. 
2703 Mal'nt)hkll Journ. yerus. (1721) 07 'I’he behaviour 
of the Rabble without very much discredited the Miracle. 
2866 J. Martinrau Ess. 1 . 161 The idea is. .discredited by 
modern science. 

3 . To injure the credit or reputation of; to bring 
into discredit, disrepute, or loss of esteem. 

>579 HAkvBY Letier-bk. (Camden) 6u Doist thou not 


verelye suppose I shaltie uttcrlye discredditid and quite 
disgracid for ever? 1x79 Lylv Eluphues (Arb.) 191 He 
ohsciircth the parents ne came ofif, and diHCreditcth his 
ownc estate. 2659 Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 63 Many 
letiied themselves from this Party, which for a time was 
much discredited. 2769 Kohkrtnon Chas. V. V, v. 400 In 
order to recover the reputation of his arms aiscffditcd by 
so many losses. 2868 Frek.man Norm. (Ena. (1876) If. 
-App. 636 Henry is .said to have been iliscrcaited for the 
vleath of 'Thoraa.s, 

t b. To injure the commercial credit of. Obs. 
x6«a [see Discredit Kn]. 273a De Fof. Eng. Tradestuan 
ii. 25 1'he clothier is discon r.'ig'd, and fur want of liis money 
discredited. 

Hence Disoro'diting vbl. sb. an<l ///. a. 

2571 St. Trials, Duke Norfolk (R.), It is not for iny l 4 )rd 
of Norfolk to stand so much uiion the discrediting the 
witnesses. *589, .CooFKK Adfnon. ui Which they looko to 
bring to pa.s.se, hy the discrcdiiing of the Bishops, 2770 
J. Li.uumk Physiognomy 73 Any discrediting circum- 
stances. 2892 Athemrum 6 Feh. 173/1 The utter and final 
discrediting of the Government. 

BiBCreditable (diskrc ditfiiyi), a. [f. Dim- io 
4 Crei)ITAijlk : after Discrhut sb. and 7 a] The 
reverse of CREniTAnLK; such .as to firing discredit; 
injurious to reputation; disreputable, disgraceful. 

2640 R. Baillie Lett. 4- fruls. (1841) 1 . 250 ELhu It-s-hcw J 
that tlLcrcditnblc .stroke. 1738 Wawhv'k’ion y>/7», /.ogif. 
III. iv. Wks. iSit 111 . X32 He contcmls . . fur ( bid's having 
a human form: No discredit able notion, at that (inie in 
the Church. 2776 Adam Smith It'. A’, i. v. (i86y) I. 46 
'I’hey would be precluded, .from this di^creilitnblc method. 
2849 Macaulav ///»'/. Eng. 11 . 151 Employing in self defciii o 
artifices as discreditable as those which had hern iimmI 
.against him. 1856 Froudk l/ist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. A 
disricditable effort to fiisicri iifKiii him a charge of high 
treason. 

Hence Discreditabllity, the qttalily oi being 
di.scrcditable, disreputaiileness ; DlBcre'dltably 
adzK, in a discreditable innniicr, di.srcpiU.ably. 

1837-9 Hai.lam Hist, j At. vi. it. jl 32 Many names, whith 
iniKnt have ranked not discreditably by the .side of these 
tr.Tgedmns. x8B8 A, J. Bamciuk in Daily Nesos 17 M.iy 
6/3 ‘The mranncs.s and the discreditahilily of such n pro- 
ci'iHlIng. 2892 l.aw Times XCI. t '-x Work in both Cfmncery 
.and Divorce is discreditably in arrear. 

Biscre'ditdd, //A a. [f. Disckkdjt v. » 
-Ki).] llroughl into (liscrudit or disrepute ; that has 
lost credit, 

x6xx CoiGii., Desltonor/, dishonoured, discredited, dis- 
graced. xGxa Mai.ynes . Iwc. Zrtn'-.l/m /L 113 If the Factor 
do sell another m.Tns commoditic to a iiuui discredited., 
and it fnlleth out th.it this iiuin hicaketli [«di‘.]. 2679 Boyle 
E.xcell, Thcvl. It. V, wii j Obsolete errours arc soiiieliims rc 
vivc.d as wdl as discredited Truths. 1790 Bumrk I'r, Rev, 
Wks. V. 88 'Fhc di.scredited paper .st*cuntie.s of impoverished 
fraud, 2887 spectator 29 Oct. 1456 Natural theology, he 
.says, has become a discredited science. 

t Bif*cra*ditor. Obs. rare. [f. DianiKoiT v. 
-I- -oil: ‘ , jredilor.] One who discredits or destroys 
confidence in nuy thing. 

1654 W, Mountaguk, Devout Ess. It. iil. [f 3 (R.) 'I’hia 
course, which the wi.se man reproaches in the liccncious 
discreditors of futut e acirounls. 

Biscreet (diskr/ 1), a. (adv. and sb.). Forms : 
4-6 diacrot, 4-7 discreto, 6-7 disoroete, 5- dls- 
oreot, (5 diaorott, dyHcrete, 5-6 Sc. diacreit, 
6 disnerete). [M 1C. disrrcl, discrete, a. F. dhcret, 
-He (i2lh c. in Littre', ‘qui so conduit nvec dis- 
cenieinent*, ad. L. discretus, in late L. and Rom. 
sense ; cf. Tt. and Sp. discreto * diserctrt, wise, wary, 
considerate, circumspect* (Florio', ‘discreet, wise 
to percciue * (Minshcu). A doublet of Dincuktk, 
differentiated in sense and siiclling. 

In cl. Lat., disrrrt- us h.td only tlm .sen.se 'separate, dis- 
tinct’, a.s pa. ppic. of d/srernlre, whence the concspoiiding 
mod. F. sense of discret, and Eng. Dlscrktf. I'be late L. 
sense, which alone came down in popular use in Roinnnic, 
scLins to ha^e been deduced from I he cognate sb. discrc- 
tii>u-em, origin.'illy the action of .separntiiig, distinguishing, 
or discerning, and then the fai.ulty of disct;rninciu ; hence 
the ndjercive inayh.nvc taken the sense ' fKJssessed of dis- 
ci;rnmciil • 

In Eng., discrete was the prevalent sjiclling in .all senses 
until late in the iGth c , when on the analogy of native or 
early-adopted words in ee from ME. close <>, iiA fect, sweet, 
beet), the .spelling discreet (occasional from 1400) became 
establishcil in the pi>pular sense, leaving discrete for the 
scholastic and technical seii.se in which the kinship to L. 
distretus is more obvious ; see Discrete. Shakspcrc 'ist 
Folio) has always discreet.) 

A. Oilj. 

1. Sliowing discernment or judgement in the 
guidance of one’s own .speech and action ; judicious, 
pindeiit, circumspect, cautious ; often es/. that can 
])c silent when speech would inconvenient, a. 
Of persons, 

234orimplicd in Di.scrkkti.y|. rx386CHAUCKR Doctor's 7 *. 
48 (Kllesm.) DtACruet .Hhe was in aniwcryng nlway (ko 
Heng . ; Hart. 4 Corp. discret, 3 A/.V.S'. diiicrctc]. 2388 
WvcLiK Ealus. xxxl 19 V..C thou as a discreet and temperat 
man thc.se thingis. i'X44o Gesta Rom, i. 4 The clerke.. 
is a discrete cotifessour. i3oo-tM> Dunhar JWms txxkil. 66 
Gar 3our nierchandis be discreit, That na extortlounes be. 
2^34 TiNUAi.K Titus ii, 5 To be discrete Iso Cranmeh & 
Geneva ; 2622 discreet), ebast, huswyfly. 1569 J. Rogers 
Gl. Godly l.o/ve x8o A wife ought to be discret. 2379 Lyi.y 
Eufhues (Arb.) 1^5 To be silent and discreete in companye 
. . IS most requisite for a young man. 2598 Flokio, Ids- 
creto, discreet. 1644 Milign ydg»n. BncerfyBii) 33a Wa 
must ever beware, re.st . . we make our selva wiser and 
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discreeter then Hod. 1660 F. Brooxr tr. Le Bland t TraxK 
251 His wife being very reserv’d and discreet in her hus> 
batuls presence, but in his nl>sence more free and jolly. 
>733 ^ Satire's niy weapon, but I'm 

too discreet I'o run a muck, and tilt at all 1 meet. 183a 
W. Ihvfn« Alkanibra II. iii You are a discreet man, 
and 1 make no doubt ciui keep a secret : but you have 
a wife. 1839 Tiiirlwai.1. C,rctcey\. 33 A w'ell-tneaning 
and zealous officer, but not very discreet or scnipulous. 
b. Of speech, action, .'uid the like. 
c 1374 CiiAUCiiR Trovlus ill. 894 (943) So wyrclietli now in 
so otscret a wysc, Tluit 1 honour may haue uiid he pics- 
aiiiicc. 1393 I.an(:l. l\ /Y. C. vi. 84 Treyers of a parfyt 
man :ui(l penaunce discrct. 1483 Caxid.s CoUh Leg. 

She aroos up with a glad visage a dyscrcte tongue am! 
wcl spekyng. 1533 i-J-' oT Cast, Udthe ii. xix. (1539) 346 
There is ncythcr nieaie nor drynkc, in the use whei <»t' ought 
to be a more discrete moderation, than in wyiie. 1601 
Shark. Tiveh N. iv. iii. 19 A smooth, discreet, and Kt.able 
i)c.'iriiig, i6e8 Be. Hall Cluxr. Virtues 4- /'. 47 Not by 
flattery, but by discreet secrecie. 1667 M11.10.M A A. viii. 
5so Wiiat she wdlls to do or say Seems w'iscst, virtuouscst, 
dis»Tcctest, best. 1791 Cowi'KR llintt xiii. 562 At length 
as Ills (liscrecter course, he chose To seek /F.noas. 1883 
Wills MaJ, Persia We maintained a discreet silence. 

2 . Ill Sc. applied more to boh.'iviour towards 
others; hence, well-.spokcn, we 1 1- behaved, civil, 
polite, courteous ; ' not rude, not doinfj auythinj; 
inconsistent with delicacy towards a female* (J.im.). 

[t7«7-4i6 Tiiomsom Sunnueriyjo Dear youth ! . . By fortune 
too much favoured, but by love, Alas ! not favoured less, 
be still as now Discreet.] 178a Sir J. .Sisc:i.air Ohen'. 
Scot. Dial. 100 (Jam.) He is a very discreet (civil) man, it 
is true, but his brother has more discretion (civility). i8xa 
A. Fuller Let. in Li^ C. .‘t ndi rson \n. (1854) 198 You .uc 
wh.at your countrymen call ‘ a discreet man ’. x8. . BioiA'Jv. 
A/i 7 g. (O.), 1 cann.'i say I think it vora discreet o’ you lo 
keep pushing in before me in th.^! way. i860 Kamkav 
Kentin, Scr. i. (cd. 7) 105 Discreet . . civil, kind, attentive. 

t 3 . Rare 16th c. spelling of Di-scuktr, q.v. 
t B. as ndv, ~ Discreetly. Oh. 

tilB 6 A. Day Jing. .^trrr/ary 11. (1625) loi Best advised, 
disorcetest governed, and worthiest. 

t C. jr/>. A discreet person ; a sage counsellor ; 
a confidential adviser : applied to ecclesiastics ; cf. 
Disouetion 8. Oh. 

15x8 Roy Bede *nc (Arb.) i/o W.-irdens, discretes, and 
mijjistcrs, AikI wolher ofticcs of prelacy. 1533 More A^ol. 
xxii. Wks. 882/2 A great some remaining after al the 
spiritual folku suflidenlly prouhled fur, then had it bene 
good that he hadde yet farther deuysed, how it would 
].»l('a.sc him that his disorrtc.s should onler the rcman.nunt. 

t Discree*tfUlly, (tdv. Oh, ^ ■ next. 

*737 Ci.ARKK Hist. JiiMe (1740) 1. vi. 279 Hushai 
answered him discrceifully enough. 

XHacreetly (diskr/tii;, adv, [f. Di«oreet + 
-LY 2.] In a tliscreet manner ; with discretion ; 
prudently ; w'ith self-regarding prudence. 

r 1340 Hami'olk Prase Tr. 25 Wyscly and diiicrctcly thei 
departed liir levyngc in two. e 1380 Wyclii- Sei. IVks. 111 . 
170 Crist askes tw'o Jringes of h»n alines, hat |>ou do it in 
hy.s name, and also discrelly. Fahyan ChtOM. 1. vi. 12 

Hauyngc p«Js.session of the .sayd lie, Wele and discretly she 
rulca it. i^a6’-3A 'I'inimi.e Mark xii. 34 Icsus sawe th.'it he 
answered discretly. 1396 .Siiaks. Tam, .\ 7 ir, i. i. 247 Vse 
your iminners discreetly in all kinds of companies. 1664 
Kvri.yn A' a/. Hart. (1729) voi Flowers of that class shoulcl be 
ili.scrcclly prun'd, whcie they mat too thick. 1775 Johnhus 
Tax. no Tyr.-j^t 1 could wish it iiiore tUscrcctly ullereil. 
1871 Mori.ky I oltiiirc (1886) 7 He never counted truth a 
trc.isure to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. 1891 F.. 1 ’ea- 
Lucic iV. BrendoH 1 . 32 Kllcn remained di.screetly silent. 

Di 80 r 66 tlief 8 (diskr/'tnvs). [f. ns prcc. + 
-Nt..s.s.] The quality of being discreet ; discretion, 
1530 Palkc;h. 214/1 T)isc;retencsse. discreiian, 1647 II. 
More Song 0/ iii. iii. Iviii. (K.) P.'iticncc, discrect- 
nosse, aiHl_ benignitic . . 'I'hese be the lovely play-mates of 
pure vcritie. 1863 Kinolakk Crimea II. 130 Tliey had 
relii'd upon the mature judgment and the supposed dis- 
c-rectnc.s.s of Lord Kagluii.^ 1865 Lewk.s in Fortn, Re^'. II. 
f.g9 We detect, .the sensitive di.scrcelness of the style, 
t Discree've, v. Oh. rare. Ajip. a form of 
Dkhcuivk, in its erroneous use (T 4) for descry ^ 
anti so v To disclose, discover, 
a 1^5 Haitads * Sir Cawline* \\\. in Child Batloiis (18B5) 
Hi. Ni>. Oi. ,s8/i Nothing durst hee .say 'Jo discrceue his 
conncell to noe man. — ^Cbristopiur White' ii. Il'id, iv. 
No. iu8. 437/1 I^ih 1 wa.s her counccU to discreene l?*ccucl. 
Discrepanoe (di'skr/pans, diskre p^s). fa. 
OY. discrefance (Godef.), ad. L. discrcpdntia dis- 
cordance, dissimilarity, f. discrepart not to har- 
monize, to differ: see Dihcbepant.] 

1. 'J’he fact of being djscrep.ant ; want of agree- 
ment or harmony; disagreement, (jifTcrence. 
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tluui XI. 44a The discrepance He made in death betwixt 
the hosts. 

1 8. Variation, change (of action). Oh. rare. 

c isfe A. ScoiT Poems (E.E.T.S.) 35 Continewance in 
C^eidis dance, Bot discreriance, withowt remeid. 

DiScrepanOT (disbe'piinsi, di'skripansi). [f. 
as pi cc. + -ANCY. 1 The quality of being discrei^nl ; 
wnnt of agreement ; variance, difference, disagree- 
ment. 

i6e3 Cockkrau, Discrepancies disagreeing, difference. 
i6.$ Hi*. Mountagu App. Cjesar 147 There U . . discrep- 
nncie of opinion among Divines both old and new. 1748 
J. Cj&Mm.'A ComposUum of Antienis ij Who again is not 
offended with cfiscrepancy and discord? 1837 Wiieweli. 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 186 ITieir discrepancy as to 
quantity was considerable. s866 Freeman Nortn. Conq. 
(1876) II. App. 6x7 There us little or no discrepancy as to 
the fact.s. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; a differ- 
ence, an inconsistcttcy. 


h.-i'M. I. ix. 6. (18x7 *249 Eusebiu-s*. . wrote expressly upon 
the discrciiancies observable in the Gospels. 18^ H. Sven. 
fi'R Pi-ine. J'sychol. (1872) I. iv. ii. 410 Discrepancies between 
tliuughts anti facts. xSyj Jowett Plato (etl. v) IV. 515 
Snine (li.scrcpancies m.-iy be ol*scrved between the mythology 
of the roliticus and the ‘riinacus. 

Discrepant (di*skr/pant, diskrc'piint), a. and 
sb. Also 6 diflcripant, disoropante. [ad. L. 
discrepant'Cms pr. pple. of discrepdre to differ, lit, 
to sound discordantly, f. Dis- i -p crepdre to make 
a noise, creak.] A. adj. 

1. Kxhibitiug difference, dissimilarity or want of 
harmony; different, discordant, inharraonious, in- 
oon^>i.stent. Const. //w//, fft?* 

xsa4 St. Papers Hen. VUl^ IV. 100 It were ferre dis- 
crcnanl from the Kinges honour to have the treaty of peax 
with Scotland concludctl . . by I.ieutcnaunte.s. 1531 Elvot 
C,iW. I. XXV, Wlierin he is uiosle discrepant from brute 
bcastes, ^xjss HARrsFiELu Divorce Hen. I'/// (1878) 23C 
'i'll is marrinue . . was mucli more discrepant to the said 
laws. 1678 CiMJWoKTti Intetl. Syst. 478 The Vulgar l*hc- 
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very discrepant. 1846 Gkotr Greece 1. xviii. II. ix A desire 
. . to blend together . .two discrepant legeiuts. 1866 Ro(;fc rs 
Agric. <v /'rices 1 . xiii. 196 Since the price is so di.scrcpunt 
from that in the ncighlx>urhood of Oxford. 

+ 2. Aiiart or separate in space. 06 s. rare. 

159a R. D. Hypnendomachia 49b 1 'he Tilastrcllcs were 


pnun^ in sentens, nc variauns in wordes. 1563-87 Foxk 
A. Jir At. (1596) 3/1 Wc . . will search out whiit di.scre]jance 
o them. 1640 R. Baillik Canierb. Self convict. 

I0.SI..LT. 14 Betwixt us and our. Prince there is no discre- 
pance. 1804 Jidin. Rex*. V. 66 The only instance id dis- 
orepauce wc hove remarked. i88x Nature XXIV. 387 
The authors arc unable to di«:ovcr the cause of tliis dis- 
crepance. 

t 2 . Distinction, difference. Oh. 

, «S3» I'-lyot ii. ill, 'riicr hath l>cne eucr a discrepance 
in vesture of youths and age. rtXSSS Datimi.r Serfn. 4- 
AiW. (1B45) 317 lliHrc is a great <liHcr< pance between 
certain knowledge and ilcar knowledge. 157a Bokrkwkli. 
Atmorie xct Almigbtie God..euen in the heauens bathe 
made a discrepance of hi.s beaucniy Sptrites, giuinge them 
sctierall tiaines, as Ensignes of honour, c x6ti Ch.ypman 


Sea-mew’s plaintive cry Plaining discrepant between sea 
and sky. 

t B. sh. One who disagrees ; a disscnliciil. Ohs. 
1^7 Jkr. Taylor Lib. Proph. vii. 141 None could have 
triumph'd so openly over all discrepants as this. Ibid, xvi. 
216 If you persecute heretickes or discrepants, they unite 
thciiisefvcs as to a common defence. 

Ilciice Dlsorepaatly adv.^ with discrepancy; in 
contrary ways. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix.(i632i 563, I am.. precisely 
vowed . . to speake confuseiily, to speak discrepantly. 

DiflOrepate (di'skr/y)cR), zk rare. [f. L. rf/j- 
crcpdl-t Pin. stem of discrepdre to differ ; see prec.] 
'I* 1 . intr. To differ, be discrepant. Oh, rare, 
x6a3 in Cock pram [printed Discrepitatel. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renon's Dhp. 331 Some make three varieties . . which 
seem solely to discrepatc in magnitude. 

2 . a. trans. To distinguish, b. intr. To dis- 
criminate or make a distinction. 

1846 I.. HuNT.S7f»r/«//a/. Poets in I.ongf. 7 >rtwA'(klIdg,) 

i 72 To discrepatc .Samson from lieicidcs. 1894 G. K. 

Iathkr Two ^eat Scotsmen 2 It would be akin to sacri- 
Icjrt fir us to disrrepate lictwccii the two brothers. 

Discrepation vtfiskr/pc^-J.ni). rare, [11. of 
action f. prec.] fa. Difference. Ohs, b. flis- 
ciimination. 

i6z6 R. C. Times' Whistle^ etc. (1871) 151 'Twixt his first 
coming]: and his hatter one 'There will be found much dis- 
crepation. 1847 1 .. Hunt Men. Women. 4 A. II. i. 4 
P^e’s own discrepation of iminontlity from debauchery. 

Discrese, -crease, obs. vnr. Decrease. 
Discrested : sec Di-s- 7 n. 

DiflCreta (diskrft ), a. {s6."\ Also 6 discreet, 
f.ad, L, discredits ‘separate, distinct*, pa. pple. of 
discernUre to scjiaratc, divide. Discern : cf. later 
s. n.sc of F. discret. discrete ‘divided, separate*. 

In the sense of cl. 1«. discrllus^ discrete was used by 
I'rcvisu (translating from L.), but app. was not in general 
use till late in i6ih c. But in another sense, ' rliKcern' 
iiig, prudent' (ilcrived through Frcncli), discrct. discrete 
was wi'll-know'n in pupuhar use from the X4th c. \ this, even 
in late ME., was occ.'Lsionally s|k-I( discreet, which .spelling 
wiis .'tppropriated to it aliout the titiie that discrete in the 
I., sense began to be common ; so that thenceforth discrete 
and discreet were differentiated in spelling as well as in 
meaning : see Discreet. Before this, while discrete was the 
prevalent form for the later discreet, it is only rarely (see 
X /9 below) that discreet appears for the present tiiscrcte.] 

A. Otij. 

1 . Separate, detached from others, individually 
distinct. Opposed to (ontifmms. 

^ 1398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xix. cxvi. (1495) 9x9 One 
is the begynnyngc of alle thynges that is contynual and 
dyscrete. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 13 Of distinct and discrete 
Vnits. 1594 Klvnubvil Exere, iii, 1. xxxi. (ed< 7) 339 Of 


DISCBfeVB. 

which Arites some are called continnall, and some discrete 
or divided. Ibid.. That Arke is called discrete or broken, 
which doth not lake his beginning from the first point of 
Aries. 1634 Pracham Genii. Exerc, ill. i37.Kaine or water 
. . being divided by the cold ayre, in llic falling downe, into 
discreet parts. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 30B 
The motion of all animals . . by being alternate, is of the 
discrete kind. S85X Nichol Arc Ait. Heav, 47 ‘Any tele- 
scope cap-tblc of resolving these various mafises into discrete 
.stars. 1883 A. Bahbatt /V/yj. Meiempiric 59 To hold to- 
gether, and keep discrete, simultaneous phenomena. 

t spelt discreet, 

Si'KNSKK F. Q, II. xii. 7x The waters fall with differ- 
! ence discreet, Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. 

fb. Music, Applied to tones 9ei)arated by 
fixed or obvious steps or intervals of pitch, as the 
Holes of a jriano ; also to a movement of the voice 
from one pitch to another, ns distinguished from a 
concrete movement or slitlc. Cf. Concrete 1 b. 
*864 Wkiikter cites Rush. 

c. Pathol. Separate, not coalesccnt or confluent : 
npplietl to stains, spots, or pustules, when scattered 
separately from each other over a surface, ns in 
j discrete small-pox ( F. va/iole diserH^, 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol, 2x8. ^ 188a 
! CARrENTEK in xgth Cent. Apr. 53X 'The discrete, ‘ distinct 
i or ‘ benign * furm being by no mc.ins n severe di.seasu, even 
i among the mivaci iiialcif. 1893 Daily Hexes 4 Mar, 5/4 
. A woman . . whose children had been removed for discrete 
small-pox. ^ ^ ^ 

I d. /-O^dc. Individually distinct, but not cUfferent 
! ill kind. 

! *837 8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) 1 . 209 In so far 

ns CoiiKpecics are considered to lie diflcrciit but not cun- 
J tr.idictory, they arc properly called Discrete or Disjunct 
Notions. Ibid, xii. <18601 1 . 224 Notion.s co-ordinated in the 
< quantity or wliole of extension . . are only relatively different 
I !ur diverse); and in logical langu.ige are properly c.alled 
I Disjunct or Discrete Notions. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 66. 

! e. Discrete degt'ces : applied by Swedenborg to 
I the various degrees or levels of spiritual existence, 

I coiicciverl as so distinct and separate from encli 
other, as to render it impossible for any subject to 
! pass out of that one for which he is con.stituled. 

: 1788 tr. Sxwdenborg's Wisd. Angels in. 8236 In every 

: Man from his Birth there arc three Degrexs of Altitude, or 
; clisctvte Degrees, one above or within miolher. 1856 
I Grisdon Life (1863) 319 Where things are diflcreiuiatcd by 
' n discrete degree, the commencement of the new one is . . 
on a. distinct and higlicr level. 

2 . Consisting of distinct or individual parts ; dis- 
continuous. 

Discrete quantity, quantity composed of distinct units, 
as the rational numbers ; number. Distinguished from con- 
tinuous quantity - nmgniludc, 

*570 Billinosley Euclid ti. i. 62 IVo contrary kynds of 
(la.-ituity, quantity discrete or nunilrcr, and qu.*intity con- 
tiiiurd or magnitude. xMy H. Moke Ahsxv. Psychop, (1689) 
123 Inseperability, continued Amplitude, belongs to Spirits 
as well as discrete Ouuntity, 1785 Reui /«/. J'ou>ers in. 
iii. 311 Duration and extension are not discrete, but con- 
tinued quantity. Ibid. 342 Number is calletl discrete quan- 
tity, because it is comjiounded of units. 1837 9 Hai.lam 
Hist. Lit. II. viii. ii. 322 note. They were dealing with 
continuous or geometrical, not merely with discrete or 
arithmetical quantity. 1876 H. SincNCEK Princ, .^ociob. 
(1877) 1 . 475 Tne parts of an animal form a concrete whole; 
but the parts of a society form a whole that Is discrete. 
x8p3 Forsyth Th. y'Vr;<6Ym«.r 584 If there be no infinitesimal 
Mihstitulion, then the group is .said to lie discontinuous, or 
disirete. 1893 Harknkss & Moui.ey Th. Functums 50 
To iiaakel wc owx the idea of a discrete mass of points. 

b. Belonging to, jiertaining to, or tlealing with, 
distinct or diaconnected parts. 

Discrete proportion-. DisroM inl'ED proportion. 

1660 R. CoKK justice i'ind. 23 All Geometrical propor- 
tion is either discrete, or continued. Discrete is, when the 
similitudo ralionxitn is only between the 1. and the 2, and 
the 3. and 4. term. 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey', Discrete 
or Disjunct Proportion. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 42a 
note, hiccpticisiii is discrete and proceeds in detail. 
fS. G ram. 8 l Logic. Of conjunctions : adversative. 
Of propo.sitions : discrctivc. Applied .also to the 
two members of such a proposition, separated by 
the adversative conjunction. Oh. 

i6a8 T. Spencer LoghU 237 That Axiome is discrete 
that hath a di.screte Coniunctiun for the bund thereof. 
Ibid, 230 ‘The coniunction whirli tycs the parts together, 
is callecf discrete ; and in thi.s place it imports no more hut 
a thing that keepes two asunder, for the present, a 
Mbob Apflst. latter Times i. Wks. 1672 111. 623 'I'he Words 
..of my Text [Neverthelcs.s, the Spirit, etc. i Tim. iv. iJ 
depend upon the lust of the former Chapter, ns the .second 
part of A Discrete proiiosition. 16^ Z. Cukn Logick 
(16^7) ixp A discrete sentence, is, wliich hath a discrete 
conjunction ; as, although, yet. notwithstanding, etc. 1664 
H. More Mpt. Iniq. Apol. 538 [It will] run in this form of 
a Discrete Axiome, 1 will have you wait on me at such 
a meeting, though your cloatlis be old or out of the mode. 

4. Metaph. Not concrete; detached from the 
material, abstract. 

xBs 4 FrasePs Mag. L. 343 The mental march from con- 
crete or real notions to discrete or abstract truths. s86a 
H. SPENcea /Vrr/ /’nW. (1870) 27 This formation of sym- 
bolic Concept ion.*!, which Inevitably arises as we pai^ from 
small and concrete objects, to large and to discrete ones. 

B. sb. A separate part. 

*890 J. H. Stiklino Ctjford Z^t. xviii. 353 Break it up 
into an endless number of points.. an endless number of 
discretes. 

Diaoreto, early form of Dtscrekt. 
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BISCRSTIVE. 


DlfSrpBETE. 

t Disor#*te, V. Obs. [f. L. discrete ppl. stem 
of disarnh^e to septtratc: sec Discern.] tvam. 
To divide |i)to discrete or distinct parts ; to sepa- 
rate distinctly, dissever. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk/*»vW. Ep, 11. i. 55 The reason thereof 
in its continuity, as. .its betdy is left itnporous and not di.<* ! 
creted by- atomical! terminations. 1056 Blount Gioss^r.t 
Discreted^^ severed, jmrted, djscerncd. 1857-8 Skar.s A than. 
vii. 316 This essential dualism discretes for ever the two 
worms of .spirit and matter. 

Diacimely (diskrrtli), adv, rare. [f. DhsciiKiK 
a. + - LY ^.] In a discrete manner ; separately. 

1706 PuiLUPS (ed. Kersey), s.v. Discrete proport ion.T)\e<sxi 
Numbers are proportional ; but 'tis only discretely {luispr, 
directly] or disjunctly. . 1737-51 Cmamukk.s t'ycl. s. v. Dis^ 
Crete. 187a Proctor Ess, Astron. xxvii. 338 The .same 
telescope shows the stars projected discretely on a perfectly 
black o.Tckground. 

Discretaiiess (diskrz-tnes'. [f. as prec. + 
-NEiSN.] The quality of being discrete: a. Dis- 
continuity. b. The consisting of many individual 
parts. 

x86a II. Spknckk First Prhic, i. it. § 9 (1873) 29 When the 
si/e, complexity, or discri:tenc.ss of the object conceived 1 jc> 
comes very great, only a small portion of its attributes can 
be thought of at once. xBw E. Cairo Philos, h'aut ii- xvii. 
605 Wc bring tugethcr the two inuiiicnts of unity and 
diversity, .continuity and iliscreteness. 1893 P. S. Moxon 
in Itarmw Worlds Part. Kelig;. 1. 467 The whole .signifi- 
cance of m.in'.s existence lies ultimately in its discreteness 
—in the evolution and persistence of the self-conscious ego. 

Disoration (diskrepn). Forms : 4-6 discro- 
oiou, 4- discrotion ; also 4 discresoioun, dys- 
oreoyun, -ioun, 4-5 di8cres8iou(e, 4-6 -cro- 
tioune, 5 dls-, dysoreoiouxi, -yone, -youn, 
-croscion, -cressioun, -oretyown, 6 diaoreoyon, 
-tione, -oreation, dysoreccion, -oretion. [a. 
OF. lies- disemion distinction, di.sccmmcnt (it. 
discrezione, Sp. discredon) ad. L. diserdim-em 
separation, distinction, and later, discernment, n. 
of action from disccrnUre (ppl. item diJcrPi^) to 
separate, divide, Di.sckrn.] 

I. [From ancient Ladn sense of diserdto."] 

1. 'nie action of separating or distinguishing, or 
condition of being distinguished or disjunct; sepa- 
ration, disjunction, distinction. 

This i.s jicrh.ips the tueauing in quot. 1340; otherwise this 
sense is found only .since end of lOth c. : cf. Discrktic. 

[(;x34o Uami'ous Prose Tr. 122 Tliynkynge of heuen with 
discrccyt>ne i^f all mcne dedes.] 1590 K. Pkucx Senuous^ 
Without discretion of His substance fr.T His gnice.s. 1607 
Toi'sell .Serpents (1658) 747 It Is some ({uestioh among the 
learned, whether there be any discretion of se.v. 16x4 
Jackson Creod in. 197 The s.wc rule. .might.. seruc for 
certuine discretion of true Prophct.s from false. 1677 Gai-e 
Cri. CeniHes 11 . iv. 82 A 1 the notions of Virtue or Sanctitie 
. . inqtort Discretion, Separation, Singuluritio, Preeminence. 
»« 9 oJ. H. Stirmnu Gifford Lect, xviii. 331 'J’ime and si)aoc 
are a concrete, of whicTi the one is the discretion ancf the 
other the continuity. X89X K. Cairu Ess. Lit. Philos. 

TI. 522 Mind is a pure selfdetermined unity, .which h.iH no 
discruiion of parts or capacity of division or determination 
fniiti without. 

II. [Ill late Latin sense of </»><■>*<■/»>.] 

+ 2. The action of discerning or judging ; judge- | 
ment; decision, discrimination. Obs. (exc. as pass- 
ing into 4, or the phrases in 5.) 

c'Z374 Chauckk lioeth. 111. pr.x. 93 Take now ^u.s he dis- 
cressioun \Cawb. MU. descression] of ^is qucsliouii, quod 
she. c X400 Lati/ranc’s Cimr^. 283 Sumtyme a man inai 
not ^euc a discrectoun of bluixl fro urine, c X460 Fortkscui-: 
Abs. St l.wi. Afon. xx, Considryng that they lak it bi the 
discrecinun of he kynges counseil. 1463 Bury Wills (Cam- 
den) 16 I 3 y the di.screcion of my exeeiitours. 1547-8 Ordre 
of Commvnion 17 I'woo peces, at the lea.st, or more by the 
discrccion of the mini.ster. 1568 Mary Q. Scots in Ellis 
Oriff. Lett. Ser. i. II. 253 Y refer all to your discretion. 
xStt C, Whitehead P, Sarmre (1845) 1 . viii. 90 She put it 
to Myle's discretion whether Tic would continue to harlxmr 
a young knave. 

+ 3 . The faculty of discerning; discernment. Obs. 

x^ Lay Folks Catech. (Ijunh. MS.) 620 Ofte |»ou h.ist 
br^yti uudys heslys sylthc jjoii haddyst dyscrceioun of 
good and cuyL ^ 13^ Wvci.ni' i Cor. xii. 10 To^ another (i.s 
Houiin] dlscrescioun, or verrey knowynge, of .spiritU. x^ 
Pil^r. Per/. ( W. de W. 1541) 123 b, The gyftc . . called dis- 
crccyon, or discernyngo of spiryte.s U but in fewe personcs. 
XS163 J. Davidson Confut. Kennedy in Wodr. See. Misc. 
(1844) I. 253 Discretione betwix (he rycht understanding 
of tliaim fra the wratig. xdgx Hobbes Leviath. i. viii. 33 
llie Discretion of times, places, and persons necess.iry to a 
good Fancy. 

4 . Liberty or power of deciding, or of acting 
according to onc^s own judgement or as one thinks 
fit; uncontrolled power of disposal. 

Rolls o/Parlt. III. 451/2 Mercy and grace of the 
Kyng as it longes to hym . . in Iu.h owciie discretion. X43a 
Poston Lett. No. 18 I. 32 Where he sluil have eny persone 
in his discrccion suspect of mysgoveruonce. icBx Petti k 
Guas&o''s Cw. Cony, iii, (1586) 153 Not to put FiimMelfe to 
the discretion of his .servants, for the ordering of his house. 
1^3 Afem. Cnt. Teckely in. 73 If I’ransilvanla were left to 
the Discretion of the Turk.H [etc.], Drapieds 

Leit.^ Let. to Harding ^ He leaves it to our discre- 
tion. *1780 Burke Econ. Wks. 111. 334 If a dis- 

cretion, wholly arbitrary, can be exercised over the civil list 
revenue., the plan of reformation will still lie left very im- 
perfect. x8ia-x6 J. Smith Panorofna Sc. li Aril. ^B 6 This 
practice, .leaves to the discretion of the workman the deter- 
mination of the very matter in which he is mo.st apt to err. 
X849 Macaulay disi. ifag; 1 . 1B3 As to the form of worship, I 


a large discretion was left to the clergy. 1874 Moklev t 
ContproMise i8a We nuw all write what we plca.si', 
because it is in the discretion oAhe rest of the world whether j 
they will hearken or not. ^ 1 

D. /.a2P. The power of a court of justice, or ; 
[lerson acting in a judicial caimdty, to decide, ! 
uitliiu the limits allowed by positive rules of law, j 
os to the punishment to be awarded or remedy to 
be applied, or in civil causes bow the costs shall 
be borne, and generally to regulate matters of pro- 
cedure and administration. 

In English-s^teaking countries a criminal judge dealing 
with oflences not capital ha.s generally a considerable dis- 
cretion as to the puni.Nlinient. 

[xsga liuiTTON I. xvl fi 7 Et si aulrefoix do mauveste soinl 
attcynt/, .'idunc soil en la d<2ic.rccioun des justice.^ de jugcr 
Ics a la inort, ou de fere couiK.r le autre oraillc.] 1467 (Jrd/n, 
Wofrester in En^. r7i7</.t(i87o) 379 V'piKm the peyiie ofxxs. 
or more, after the dl<u:res.Mon or the nailcy and Aldermen 
of the .scid cite, a x6a6 Bacon Afa.ir. 4 Gses Cow. Law 
(16361 21 'J'he jiulKCJi may set a fine upoii him at their j 
pleasure and di-Hcrction.*.. 1890 Lix Ksheh in Law Times 
Rep. LX 1 1 1 . 73-f /a I'he judge . . should not treat it a.« .1 
matter within iiis discretion whether he will order the 
witne.s.«4 to answer or not. 1891 Law ReP. Weekly Note.'; 
72/2 That the costs of references . . should be in the ilis- 
i rction of the arbitrators. 2892 Sir K. K. Kay in Law 
Times ReP. LXVII. 151/2 It is a matter of discretion 
whether ttiu judge shi iild ^'ive that leave to defend, and 
if he docs, what terms he will iiiipOftC. 

6 . rhrascs. a. At the discretion 0/ according 
to the discernineiit or judgement of, according as 
;he) thinks fit or pleases; at discretion, at one’s 
own sense of fitness, mere good pleasure, or choice ; 
as one thinks fit, chooses, or pleases, b. To sur- 
remier, yield, etc., at discretion, formerly to the 
eiumy's discretion, on, n/on disct‘ction, i.e. to be 
disposed of as he thinks fit ; at his disposal, at his 
mercy ; luiconditionalty. 

*577 Ha.nmkh AtU: F.ccL Hist. (1619) 389 Distribute them .'ll 
thy discretion among the poorc. 1630 a\ Jo/tuson's Kinf^d. 

4 Comtmo. 525 'I'hcirofiicc Is to pKirc and displace Cluitch- 
men at discretion. X700 S. L. tr. Ftykes I 'oy. E. hid. a 18 
One Vessel of Beer . . free for any Iwdy to go to, and 1 )rink 
at Discretion. Ibid. 294 This I leave the Header to believe 
at I)i.scretion. 1706 Piiili.iks (cd. Kersey) .s.v.. To Live at 
Discretion (a Military Phrase) to have free (Quarters. 1724 
De h'oti Mem. Cava/ier {18401 We mckoned ourselves 
in .nn enemy’s country, and had lived a little at large, or at 
discretion, a.s it is called ;thro.Td. x8m W. /ml. .Sike/i A l>k. 

II. 4 Admitting at discretion as much light and .’lir ns may 
be agreealile. X863 Fit A. Khmulk Resul. in 6Vivy//x 43 
Power to inflict three do/eii lashc.s at his own tli^cretlon. 

X548 Hall Citron., //en. VI, 85 All the g.Trri.son yclded 
them symply to his mercy and discrccion. i6a8 Hoimis 
Thucyti. (1822) 110 Conceiving that they might have gotten 
the city to discretion. 163a Ma.ssin(;kr Maid 0/ //on. ti. i. 
(KtWg.) 191/r He. .exacts, .the goods and lives Of all within 
the walls, .and of all sexes, To ue at his discrclion. 163a 
J. IlAVWAROtr. Biotidts Eromena 151 (This) gave occasion 
to such as remained to yecid themselves to the enemie.s dis- 
cretion. 1659 1 ^* Harris /V imvi/V /nw *^^4 General 
Wranghel . . took . . Puderborii at discretion. 1684 1 .omi, Gas. 
No. 1951/3 They write from Duseldorp. .that Rudawas .Sur- 
rendred on di.scretion. x^x Lutthkll Brje/Rel. (1857) II. 
272 I'he garison surrendring upon discretion. X7« Lond. 
Gas. No. 3830/2 All the Country, .will lie at our Discretion. 
innGentl. fnstr. 154 (D.) If she sta>*s to receive the attack, 
&ne is in d.nnger of being at discretion. 1758 Jortin Erasm. 

1. 592 Roterdam was some days at the uiscretion of these 
rioters. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 83 'J'he inhabitants 
.surrendereu at discretion, but they hud to undergo all the 
horrors of a plai.x: taken by storm. 

III. [Cf. Discuket.] 

6 . Ability to discern or distinguish what is right, 
befitting, or advisable, esp. as regards one’s own 
conduct or action ; the quality of being discreet ; 
disceiTiment ; prudence, sagacity, circumspection, 
sound judgement. 

1303 R. Rri'nnk IJattdl, Synne xoifia Dyscrccyun a ryV 
wyi ys, On bobe p.irtys r>’3ily to ges.^ 1340 Ayc/ib. 155 Hit 
be-houek hyeahie ri^tuolncsse amt discrccion. (:i477Ca.\- 
Tos Jason 4 h, 'J'liou at I not yet pourucyed of discrccion f(*r 
to gouerne thy Royaumc. 1548 Hall Chron,, lien. VI, 

(j7 h, F.chc of them, shal as ftirfurth as their connyiigi-s 
.'tnd discrccion.s suflisen, truly . . advise the kyng. 1596 
SiiAKS. 1 Hen. IV, v. iv. lai 'the better part of Valour is ; 
Discretion. 1597-8 Bacon Ess,, Discourse (Arh.) 20 Di- j 
cretion of Speech is more than Eloquence.^ x68a Glanmi s \ 
Voy. Bengala 149 This King, .derided his discretion, xyao 
.Svvii'T /'ates 0/ Clergymen, Discretion, a .species of kmir 
prudence. 17OT Jane Austen Sense 4 - -Vwx. (1849) 5.{ Do 
you not now txigin to doubt the discretion of your own 
conduct? X849 Ruskin Seif. Lamps iv. § 21. 110 That por- 
tion of temper and discretion which are necessary to the 
contemplation of beauty. ^ ; 

b. Age of, years of, discretion : the time of life ; 
at which a person is presumed to bc' capable of ■ 
exercising discretion or prudence ; in Eng. Law 
the age of fourtci n. 

*395 A". Wills 5 If Thomas here sonc forsayd dycth or 

he TuTiie age of dlscrccioun. 1447 Bokf.niiam Seyn/ys i Rox h. ) 

47 Whan she to xeris of dyscrescyon Was comyn aftyr tlicr 
lawes guyse . . Wedded she was. 15^ Bkinklow Comfl. v. 
(1874) 18 The partyes neuer fanor the one the other after 
thei come to discrecyoii. 1574 (r, Littleton s Tenures at a, 
'I’he age of discretion is saide the age of xiiii. j'earesL X005 
Rowlands HelFs Broke Loose 24 Wee’le have no BaWs to 
be B.wtizcd, Vntlll they come toyeercs of ripe discretion. 
*773 (^OLlLSM. Stoops to Conq. (. 1, He’s not come to years 
of discretion yet. 1848 Wharton Law Diet, vtiji A male 
. . at fourteen is at yenrs of discretion, so far at l«a.st that he 
may enter into a binding marriage. 


7 . Se. Propriety of behaviour, esp. of female 
conduct, as opposed to lightness or cociuctry ; 
civility, courtesy to a guest, etc. (Jam.) 
xtBj [see Dlsokeet a. 2I 

1 8. An honorary title formerly frequently applied 
to bishops, and sometimes to noblemen (Dti Cange :. 
( -f. your worship, your honour. 

14^ .Surtees Misc. l iBgo) 10 If it lykc vn to your wirship- 
fiill and wyse discrccion. 1513 I.n. Rlkneks Frviss. I. cccctx. 
712 Right dear and putssuuiit lurdr's: to your right noble 
discrcssyons, please it you to known, that we hnue rcccyucd 
right amiably the letters to vs .sent. .1 1555 Latimer Serm, 
tjr Rem. 11B45) 296 Voiir discretion, thcre^e, will take this 
matter into consideration. 

t b. A fanciful term for a * company * of priests. 

i486 Bk. .St. A Ihnns F vij a, A Discrccion of Prestis. 

t Diserjftiionable, a- obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ABLK.] Subject to or decided by discretion. 

*799 G. Smith Laboratory IJ. 437 1 ’akc u discreiional>l(: 
quantity of garlic. 

Discretional (diskrcj.nial), (7. [as prec. I..] 
It Of or pertaining to discretion ; discreiionnry. 
1657 Burton's Diaty II. 168 'I’hcie i.s a dilTcrcncc 
of opiuion about tho.se writs. Some will have (hem hut dis- 
cretional. 1683 Hickes Case Inf. Bapt. 79 The Gospel in- 
dulging a discretion.Tl I^ttitudu in both Cases. ^1715 
Rurnkt (huH (17661 1 . 258 Without leaving any dis- 
cretional {lower with the king. 1770 -4 A. Hunter O.v*//. 
Ess. (1803! I. 431 'J'he. discretional use of the ploiidi, rolN r, 
and harrows, a 1859 DkQuincey Wks. XIV. i76Conv( rMi 
tion suffers from the want of some discretional power, lodged 
in an individual for controlling il.s movementiL 
+ 2. Surrendered at discretion. Ohs. 

1777 J. Wilkinson in Sparks Corr. Amer. Kcf. 11853' II. 
!.( Wc have made, during the Campaign, upwards of two 
tliuiisand discretional prisoners. 

+ 3 . Characterized by discretion ; discreet. Obs. 

1785 Mrs. a. M. Wkhvwct ynvenile Indiscretions <\7i,ii) 
IV. 148 Not yet arrived at that discretional time of life. 

Di8cre*tionaIly, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly ^.] in 

a manner or degree decided by discretion ; at dis- 
cretion. 

1754 Riciiaiidson (17K1) VI. xviii. 87, I always 

mean to include my de.ir Lady L. . . Any-hody else, but liis- 
crcHitnially. 1766 Entick London I. 437 'J’he wealthier sort 
of people were assessed discretionally by the coinmissioncrs. 
1837 De (^iTWKY Revolt of Tartars Wks. 1B62 JV. 118 
.Selling aside discretionally whatsoever .should arise to tlis- 
tui'h his plots. 

Discre'tionarily, adiK [f. next + -ly s.] in 
a discretionary way ; at discic tion. 

1683 Vind. Case Gicfmlf'n.i-Piucs 3 Gflicers may dis- 
eruiionarily ta.x, or add to the Suiti>rs t'osis. 1794 N ki..son 
in Nicolas Disf. (18.15^ I. 436, 1 will discreiionarily orrjii 
them a little wine ns an encour.Tgcimnt. 

DiiCretionarjr (diskrejonari), a. [f. 1 )iist ki: • 
Tiu.v f -AKV : cf. F. disen^lionnaire.] 

1. Pertnining to discretion ,* left to or exercised 
at discretion ; limited or restrained only by discre- 
tion or jnilgeincnt. 

1698 Attkrhi rv Disc. Lady Cntts 24 Amongst all her 
discretionary Rules, the chief w-as to fcevm to have none. 
x7»6AYMKKK/’/iTrrxw/(J.), It is discretioniiry in the bishop 
to admit him to that order ul what time he thinks fit. 1741 
I L WalI'OLE Lett, II. Afo/rN. (1B34) 1 . xil 34 11 c had dis- 
r.rctionary powers to net as he should judge proper. 18x7 
Hai.lam Const. Hist. (1876) I. v. 234 'ihc privy council in 
general arrogated to itself a power of discretionary iiupi isoii- 
iiient. 1863 H. Cox Instit \. vii. 71 'Ihc reference to the 
House of Lords is entirely diiicretionary in the Crown. 
i* 2 . Characterized by discretion ; discreet. fVw. 
I7X» Steklk .S’/rtV. No. 402. p 2 , 1 am never alone with my 
Mol her, hut .she lelU me Storic.s of the discretionary I’art of 
the World. 1753 L. M. ir. Zb/ Bosci/'s A cuunpiisk'd Woman 
1 . 28 AIL .unprofitable without n discretioimry Silence. 

3 . as adv. At diMTctitm. 

1751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thought less III. 63 A .small 
fortune, and that to he piiid discretionary. 

Discretive (diskrrliv), a. and sb. [ad. L. dis- 
a ctiv-us serving to distinguish (Prlscian), f. diserH- 
ppl. stem of discemerc to distinguish, divide, Dih- 
CERN. (-T. OF. discrelif ^ hi (Jodef.).J 
A. adj. 1 . =Di.s.n;NCTivK. a. Cj'ram.nnAl.ogtc. 

Disrretiveconlunctioti, proposition ; see quots. ; discretivc 
distinction, a disiinction ex|>ies.siiig a difference in kind, as 
‘ not a plant, hut an aiiiimd '. Cf. Discrete a. 3. 

1588 Fracnck Lawiers Log. ii. v.y3 In alisoluie copulative 
and discretivc axioines, there is no inroOtaut, no condition 
at all. a i 6 oa W. Feukin.s Cnses Consc. (1619) 240 The latter 
is cuiqded 10 the former by a ifiscrctiue coniiinciion. 1690 
Lookk Hum. (Ind. in. vii. 5 llntxs a Particle, . .and he that 
K.'iys it is a discretivc Conjunction, . . thinks he has suffi- 
ciently expl.Tin'd it. 1753 S, Siii <;keori> Crentim iJ- Fall 
Man 43 It is not here a discretivc i’article, disjoining and 
disiingiiishing two Part.s of one Period; but it is illative. 
1819 (I S. Faher Dhpensaiions (1823) 11 . 389 'J’he word 
only, as I have jii.st observed, is no doubt discietive. 
x^i Wki.ton Imgic I. n. i. 19a Discretivc Propositions, 
where two affirmative propositions are connected by an 
adversative conjunction. • 

b. generally. 

1660 .Stanley Hist, Philos, ix. (1701)432/2 He held that 
there arc four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, Earth j and two 
principal powers, Amity and Discord ; one unitive. the other 
discretivc. 1836 1 . Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 
59 Mind allied to matter, .thus lives, .by its own discredvc 
act. 

t 2 . Serving to distinguish or discriminate; dis- 
tinctive ; discriminative ; diacritic. Ohs. 

x6ox Dkacon & Walkrr Spirils 4- Ditiels 'I'o Rdr. 8 Not 
hauing vpon them some discretiue stamfMi or diHcenn'ngccn- 

fifr'-a 
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and tiisereiivc in.struineiU of the essence. 1803 W. TAVLr>K 
ill Mmihly Mag. XIV. 487 Such sui>division is neither dis- 
cretive nor exhaustive. 1819 G. S. Faui:r Dispensations 
(T)ia3) II. 38B, note. Grounds on which the Socinians assiunie 
the title of rationut Christians us a specifically discretivc 
appellation. 

t B. sh. 1. A disjunctive conjunction or proposi- 
tion. Obs. 

1612 ({rinsllv Dos. Parts 48 Discrelives, by which 
(he parts are liehtly .Severed. x6so R. Hoi.linuwcktii 
Kven. Psnrptut Ptnwrs 19 Joyning them together with 
the copulative (aWjaiid not using the discretivc jor). ^ 18^ 
Z. CoKK f.ogkk (1657) 119 1*0 the truth of .a discretive is 
required the truth of both parts. 1725 Watts Logie 11. ii. § 6 
All compound proixisitioiis, except copuhatives and discrc- 
tives, aic properly denied or contradicted when the negation 
aflects their conjunctive particles. 

t2. A discriminative* phrase t)r concci^t. Obs. 

x66o Z. CrkOHON St Peters ISojufs abide 2 Ills universal 
discretive, ' All Kpiscopacy ’. 

Discre'tiveljy adv. [f. prcc. + -ly -\] In a 
discretive manner ; disjunctivny ; distinctively. 

a 1638 MbDi;: PaMiers li'eehs AVhs. (167?) in. 701 The 
particle '3 (Nchem. xiii. 6^ seems nut to he taken rationally 
for (b/ta', but discretivcly for CX 'D Ihu). a 1654 
Hr. J. Riciiaroson Obsert'. (\ 'Jest. 237 (T-) I'he phnal 
iiuini'er Ixiing used dLsi i-(-tivcly to note out and design (»u; 
of many. 1838-7 Sir W. Hamii.tun Metaph. xxxvii. (1870) 
II. 338 Kcasoniiig is cither from the whole to its putts ; 01 
from all the parl.s, discretivcly, to the whole they constitute 
collectively. 

Di8cre*tiveneB8. [f. as prcc. -t I'hc 

quality or p(iwi;r of (li.scriininatin^ or discerning. 

0 . S. Fahkk Iirght Dis.r. Mighty Detiv. (iB-t s) 11 . 344 
Kveii in a coinmoii writer of ordinary discreriveness. 

I Dlscri'be, 7A Obs. iiQiuc-wd. [f. 1 .. i//-, </;>- 
(Dis- 6 ) + to write, alter proscribe^ etc. : it 

does not in sense lejncsciit 1.. diserlbZre lo appor- 
tion (by writing .] trans. To undo by a writing. 

1^7 Min Simp. 1843) 59 If a King, .will circuin- 

scrilit; hiiiisclf at Oxford, and pro.scrihe or di.scribe his I’ur- 
liament at We*)tiiuu.ster. 

Discrier, obs. form of DtstMtiKU. 

1580 SuiNKV .-irtndia ni. Wks. (1724) II. 792 The ixior 
Shcidiortls. .wlio were the lir.-t iliscricrs of these matters. 

i* Discri'iuinftble, < 7 . obs. rare, [f 1.. dis- 
crjniind-re to 1 )i»chimi.nate + -wa:.] Capabb^ of 
Iwing discriminated. 

17308 in li.ttLtv .folio). 1813 W. TAYt.oK Dttg.Syu('u. 
(1858) vii, Dtiderstandiug smd inteUcct are tending to. .dis- 
crimiimhlc^ineatiing. 

DiSCViminal (diskriMuinill), a. rare. [ad. L. 
discriniindl-is serving to divitlc or separate, f. dis- 
crimen division, distinction ; sec -al.] Of the 
nature of a distinction or division. 

Dhcriminnl line in Palmistry \ sec (juot. 

1842 {'•KASoti: Diet. .Vi. t’/r. 224 [Chiromaney] I'he Hnes| on i 
the palm of the hand are di\ ided into iirinciji.-u and inferior ; 
the former arc five ; the line of life . . the dragon’s tail, or 
disc rimiu.it line, between the hand and the arm. 

t DiBCri'inixiance. Ohs. mre'-K [f. as next: 

see* -ANCE.] I)l.SCUlMI.\ATHiy. 

1647 H. M‘>Rii Song 0/ .Soul 11. ii. 11. xxiv, They together 
blenoed are That nought wt: see with right discriminaiice. 

DiBCri'minancy. rare. [f. nc.\t; SCO -A. VC V.] 
The qn.ality of f>eiiig discriminant ; faculty of dis- 
criminaling. 

12x846 Penny Mag. is cited by Wohci-stlr. 
Discrilllinazit (diskn'iniiiant.), a. and .sh. [ad. 
L. discrTmimlnt-cm, pr. pplc. of discrimindre to 
Dimcuiminate: see -ant *.] 

A. adj. 1. Discriminating ; showing discrimina- 
tion or discernment. 

1838 A rnsers Mag. XIV. 41 1 T.iylor’s notes arc not all so 
clUcrimin.Tnt a-s this. 1868 j. If. Ni-;wmas (1874) 

334 With a sense so apprehensive and dtscriininaiit. 

Z. A/alk. Implxing equal roots or a node (cf. 
H'. Disirimiimit relation, a one- fold relation 
between parameters (leterniining a nodal point. 

B. sh. Math. Tlic climinant of the n first de- 
rived functions of a homogeneous function of n 
variables. 

Introduced in 1857 l>y Sylvester for determinant, wliich is 
still found occasionally (Ii. ' 1 ', Gerrans). 

1852 Svi.vK.stKH in Camb. 4- J)uhl. Math. Jrnl. VI. ^2. 
1876 SAI.M0.N Mod. Higher A Ig. (ed. 3) 8 109 The discriniiti- 
ant is equal to the product of the squares of all llic differ- 
ences of the differences of.'iny two roots of the cquatKiii. 

Di8crixiiiiia*ntal, 0 . [f. prcc.-f- -AL.] . 

Relating lo a discriminant. | 

DUeriminautal index of a singul.Tr point of a curve, the j 
^ iiuml)cr of intersections of the polar of an arbitrary point I 
yiih the curve at the given point, 'fatal discriminantal 
index of a curve, the sum of the discriminantal indices of 
all it-, singular i>f>ints. 

1875 Smith It igher Singularities Plane Curves in Proc. 
Loud. Moth. Sax. VI. 154. 

Discrimiiiate d iskri-minf!^t), a, [ad, L dis- 

crlmindt-ns divMed, separated, distingui.shed^ pa. 
pplc. of discrimindre : set? next.] 

1. Distinct, dislinguishetl, discriminated, arch. 

16^ Bacon Sylva 8 875 It is certuine that Oysters and 
Cockles, and Muscles . . huue no discriminate Sex. x8oS 
W. Iavlor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 657 The characters of 
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the savages are well-drawn ; they arc more discriminate and 
various than those of the Europeans. 1887 K. Johnson 
Antitfua Mater Gt) A IfcUcnistic ecclesiastical os discrimin- 
ate from a synagogat literature .and life. 

2. Marked by dibaimiiintion or di;g:cmment; 
making careful or exact distinctions ; oi>p. to in- 
discriminate. 

1798 Malthi-s (1817^ III. 289 The licst . . mode in 

which occasional and di.scriiiiiiinte assislutice can be givt- n. 
tbid. (1878)479 Much may he done by discriminate charity. 
1834 Fosi'er tn Life 4* Carr, (1846) 11 .^ a)^o I)|KcritTiinatc 
perception. xSgS IPestm. Can. 20 Mar. »A The discriminate 
a-sceiic is the true hedonisl. 

Ilcncc Dlscrl'minattly adv., with (!iscrimin.a- 
tion ; Dlscrl'minatenm, the quality of having 
discrimination. 

X727 BAit.i.y vol. II, /^/ 2 cr 7 >///«ari.‘»t*jrx, distinguishingnc.ss. 
*779^* Johnson /.. P.^S/umsione, conception of nii 
I'legy he’ has in his Riefacc very judiciou.sly auu discriiniti- 
ately explained. 1884 Itooksetter .Sept. 909/2 DLscriminately 
he purchased e\ ei ythiiig that came in his w'ay. 

DiBCriininatd (diskri*min^^t), V. [f. 1.. dis- 
enmindt- ppl. stem of dherimindre to divide, 
scpainte, distinguish, f. diserhnen, -erimtn- divi- 
sion, distinction, f. stem of discemZre lo distin- 
guish, DiacEUN. (,Cf. Crime.)] 

1. trans. To make or constitute a difTcrence in or 
between ; to distinguish, dilTercntiate. 

1628 I’RVN.NE l.orcdtyckes 26 Who poll one side of ihcir 
heads of piirpijsc to di-.itriminatc themselues fri>m others. 
1686 B'»yi-k ihig. Pormes 8* (Auaf., Such slight dinereui cs 
a.s tho^ll*. th:it discrimiiiate these Bodies. 1774 Warton /I hi. 
Dug. Poetry *1775) I. Diss. 1. 65 No poaiUarily . . more 
strongly disi.iiminatvs the manners of the Greeks and 
Konians from those of mixlern times.^ <2 X87X GRori£ /. 7 //. 
Fragm, tii. (t87^») 59 Capacities which discriminate one 
iiulividual from another. 

2. To distinguish with the mind or intellect ; to 
perceive, observe, or note the ditterence in or be- 
tween. 

1865 ilooKE Microgr. 6r» The surfaces . . being so neer lo- 
gctlier, that tli« eye cannot discriminate them from one. 
<1x677 Wks. (16S7) I. XX. 283 We take upon us. .to 

discrimiiiate the goats from the^ sheep. X836 J. Gimikkt 
Chr. Atonem. v.trSs?) 139 It is in the iinture of the reu'.ard 
.nought .. that we di.scrlminatc a inc.Tn from a tiohlc trans. 
.action, i^x F. IIai.i. in .Vation (N.Y.) l.l I. 241/1 How is 
one.. to discriminate the teachings of Hr. iVcuch*.s reviser 
from those of l>r. 'rrciich himself? 

3. intr. or absoL 'I'o make a distinction ; to per- 
ceive or note the difference {bePreen things) ; to 
c.\crci.sc discernment. 

*774 J* Bkvant Mythol. II, 523 The purport of the term, 
winch <li.scTiminatc*s, may not be easy to be ilcdphcicd. 
1857 Bccklij ( VVvV/c. 1 . yii. .32i It is by rc.a.son, and not by 
f.iiin, that we niiust di-.i*rimiiia(e in religions matters. 1876 
Green .Stray Stud. 20 He would discriminate between tem- 
porary and chn^nic djslres.s. 

b. To discriminate against : to make an .adverse 
distinction with regard to ; to distinguish unfavour- 
ably from olhers. With indirect pass. 

Mark Twain (Cleinen.s) 'Pramp A hr. IT. 133, I did 
not propose to be disiaiiitiiiaied against on account of iny 
naliori.alit)’. 1885 Pall Mall. O, 24 F«b. 8/1 The action of 
the Orman Goveriiuiciu in discriminating against certain 
irnport.s from the United States. 1886 JbUL 19 July 3 If 
I lie police, as the .Socialists declare, discriminate against 
them on account of their opinion.s. 

Hence Discri’minated ppl. a., distinguished from 
others ; jierceived as distinct. 

1783 J. Young Crit. Gray's Elegy (iBio) 49 The dis- 
criminated c.ataloguc of tilt; dead. x8^ R. 1 . VVii.ukhi oki.e 
Incarnation v. (1852) 137 The two titles f Father, and Son] 
imply .a real cO‘existciicu of discriminated i’er.sons. 

UBcri'iiiinatixig,///* «■. [f- pac. i -ing 2.] 

1. That discriminates (sense i) ; distinguishing, 
making or constituting a distinction, or affording 
n ground for di.slinctiou. 

1647 'rRAiT Comm, Epistles 102 In these shctldiiig and 
discMiniiiating times. rfi677 Hack 7 r/«; /I’tV/t'’. 111.(161*4) 
38 F.ach Party espousing some rxld liiscriiniiiuting Ilabils, 
J797 M. Baii.ue Morb. .,-G/rf/. (1807)81 The diNcriininating 
mark of this disease. 1838 Turi-ER Prerr. Philos., Gifts wH 
A discriminating test Separating hoDc.siy from fulsehocHl. 

2. That discrimintatcfs (sense 3 ); that perceiAcs 
or notes distinctions with accuracy; possessing 
discrimin.ation or discernment. 

1792 Mary WoujiioNECR. Rights Worn, iii. loa The dis- 
crimin.aiing outline of a caricature, ,1794 Sullivan Vie 7 v 
Nat. 1 . 17 A sound and discriminating judgment. ,1^9 
Macaulay Itisf, Eng, I. i;ra No man observed the varieties 
of character with a more discriminating eye. 

3. Discrimimting duty or rate : one that varie.s 
in amount according to the country or place whence 
the merchandise is imported or carried, or accorrl- | 
ing to the pet sons ratetl; a differential duty or 
rate. 

*845”S* M-’Cclloch 7 *ajr<f/iVwni. v. 218 ’l’he7& 8 Victoria 
..reimced the duty on foreign sugar, .leaving a di.scriiiun.at- 
ing duly of lor. hd. a cwl. in favour of our own sug.ar.s. 
1870 Daily PZews ifi Apr., Is it not absurd to revive a dis- 
tinguishing rale, preferential and di.sr.riminating, in favour 
of one class of dealers and against another ? 

4. Math. Discriminating circle, in the Theory 
of Functions with essential singularities, the circle 
on which all the singularities of another connected 
function lie. [*- Gcr. Grenzkreis.'] Discriminat- 
ing cubic, a cubic equation whose roots arc the 
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reciprocal of the principal radii vcctoics of a quadric 
surface referred to its centre. 

1874 .Salmon Ceom. three Dhuettsious (cd. 3) 58 If two 
roots of the discriminating cubic vanish, the equation ., 
represents a cylinder whose ba.se is ,a parabola. 2893 
Forsyth 'fh. Functions vi. § 71. iti 'I'o divide the plane of 
the modified variable C into two portions . . The luiundary. . 
is-a circle of finite radius, called the discriminating citrie of 
the function. - All the singulariijeH (and the branch -points, n 
any) lie on the discriminating circle. ^ , 

Hcncc Dlaori'inlnatlnffly adv., in a discrimin- 
ating way, with discrimination. 

1855 Bain Senses ijr Int. 111. i. § 65 The ear mu.st be dis- 
criminatingly sensitive to pilch, and to the harmonics and 
discords of different pitches. 2856 K ingsi.ky Mhc., Fronde’s 
/list. Eng. II. 47 It is written as history should ftc, dis- 
criminatingly, patiently, and yet lovingly and genially. 
Discrimillfttiloil (diskrimin^bjan'). [ad. L. 
discnmindtibn-cm, 11. of action from discrimindre 
to l.)l!S< BlMliiATE.] 

1. 'J'hc action ot discriminating ; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a distinction or difference be- 
tween things ; a distinction (made with the mind, 
or in action). 

1848 Rtkon Itas. xxvii. (1824) 263 Take heed of .abetting 
any ractiuiis, i>fapi lying to any publique discriiuinatiun.> in 
iiL'iltcrii of religion, cuiitraiy to what is, in your judgement, 
and the (JlmrcTi well scilcd. 1678 Phillips, Discrhniuation 
a nutting a difference between onc^ thing and another. Tn 
Rhctoriclc it is the s;inie figure witii Paradiastole. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. I. 24 A perfci.t discrimination .shall 
then be iiiaclc between the (iood and Bad. 1884 Bowen 
Logic i. 4 A conscions discriiiiiuntion of those respects in 
\viiii;h it is similar to ollieis from ihose in which it is tiiilike 
them. Spectator K) Nov., Life is a constant series of 

discriminations hetw'ecn wh.at it is well lo attempt and what 
it i.s not well to attempt. 

b. passively. The fact or condition of being dis- 
criminated or di.stinguislied. ? Obs. 

rxx699 .STiLt.iNCKL, (J.), 'ITjcre is a rcvcicnce to he showed 
them on ai;a)unt of llieir discriniination Iroiii other places, 
.Tnd seisatation for sacrcil uses. 1791-1823 J)i.si<Ai':Li Cur. 
Lit., Mast. Ceremon., Precedence, and oilier honorary 
discriininalioiis, c.stablish the useful distinctions of ranks. 

2. Something that discriminates or distinguishes ; 
a distinction, difference (existing in or between 
things) ; a dLstinguishing mark or characteristic. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1646 .Sir T. V>no\\nh Pseud. /•./, in. xxiii. 166 IThesel ;iro 
disci imination.s very materiall, and plainly ilcel.aie, that 
under tlie.s.aniu name .Vutliors describe not the same animall. 
1759 JoMN.soN Rasselas xxviii. (1787,1 79 \yhcrc we .sec. .the 
whole at once, we readily note the di.scriiuinations. 1807 G. 
Cii.M.MEKS Caledonia 1 . i. i. 2 To that event the various 
tribes owe their discrimination and their origin. 

3. 'I'hc faculty of discriminating ; the power of 
observing differences accur.ately,or of making exact 
distinctions ; discernment. 


yet 

Nick 

should have found .such a very excellent woman. 

x8M Geo. Eliot /**. Holt 11 . xvi. 15 It wms esisential . . that 
hi.s waistcoat should imply much di.scriini nation. 

1 4. ^ KEuiiiAfiNATioN. Obs. rare. 

a 1670 llsc¥.v.y Ahp. Williams 1. (1692) 16 (I.).), Rcproachc.s 
and all sorts of unkind dLscriminiitions, 168^ Baxter in 
Hale's 'frue Relig. Inlrud. Ab, Schisms and I'actiuns, and 
Personal Animosities, discriminations, Censoriou.snes.s. 

llcnce DUorlmina tlonal a., of nr pertaining to 
discrimination; in /V//;«w// 7 /~Dihouiminal. 

1879 R. A. Campiiell Philosophic Chiromancy 167 The 
Wrist Lines, also known as the Kascettc and Dlscriininn- 
tionni lines, separate the hand from the arm by a single, 
double, or triple transcursion at the wrist. 

Discriuiiliative tdiskri'inim^^iv), a. [f. L. 
ppl. stem discrlmindt-: sec -ive.] Tending lo 
discriminate ; characterized by discriminating. 

1. Serving to discriminate or distinguish ; consli* 
luting a distinction ; distinctive, distinguishing. 

/ix677 Hale 'frne Relig. i. (1684)11 This is made the 
iliscriininative Mark of u 'I'ruc Christian. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Ihyden Wks. 11 . 414 'Hie discriminative excellence 
of Homer is elevation and comprehcnstuii of thought. 1848 
Johnston in l^roc. Benv. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 307, 1 must 
iiiH)u.se up<)n ours a name and discriminative m.ark. 

2. Having the quality or character of observing 
or making distinctions with accuracy ; marked by 
or showing discrimination ; discerning. (Of per- 
sons, their faculties, actions, utterances, etc.) 

a 1638 Medk Disc, Matt. vi. 9 Wks. (1672) f . 8 After the 
s.anie manner were the Holy (Jyntment and the Holy 
Perfume or Incense* to be sanctified by a discriminative, 
singular, appropriate usance of them. 1853 H*. More 
Antid. Ath, 11. ix. (17x2) 66 Discriminative Providence, 
that knew afore the nature and course of all things. 1805 
Fos'i KK Ess. IV. i. 101 A more discriminative censure. 1885 
Mill Exam. Hamilton 393 Mr. Bain recognises two., 
modes of di.scriminative sensibility in the muscular sense, 
b. transf, (Of, or iu reference to, things.) 

1828 Southey in Q. Ret*. XXXIV. 317 Bombs ai^ rockets 
are not discriminative. x88i Eng. Mechanic 37 May 377,^ 
The . . well-known discriminative ijower possestied by bi- 
chromatised gelatine of alisorbing printers* ink in accordance 
with the aL'tion of the light upon it. 

C. DiscBiMiNATiNo/^/. fl. 3 ; differential. 

1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 133 [They] sealed their ports 
against fresh comers by heavy discriminative duties. 

Hence IKUieri'itiiuitivcljr adv,, in a discrimina- 
tive manner, with discrimination. 



DISOBIMINATOB. 

rt 16911 Medb Disc. Matt. vL 9 ^Vks. (167a) i, 14 When the 
same are worthily and dlscriiuinatiyely used. i797~>te3 
Foster in Li/e ♦ Corr. (1846) 1. ao6 Some 01^ said ilwu 
women remarked character* more discriminalwcry. x86a 
F. Hall Himiu Philos. Sj/st. 45 Certitude is the dislin- 
guishing property of intellect • . and to cogniae discrimiiia- 
tivelvi that of mind. 

lllSCri'llliliatOr. [a. L* discriminltor (Vtx- 
lull.), agent-n, from discrunindre to Disck^hnate J 
One who discriminates. 

i8a8 CoLKBROOK'K in Tram. R, Asiat,Soc. (i!l3P) II. i8j 
He [the judge] discriminates, and is, consequent!^ the dis< 
criininator {tihuica). i 

Biscri'miliatory, a. rare. [f. L. tyj^c ♦</«>- 
crimindton-uSi f. discriminator', see prec and 
-our.] = DlSCUlMlNATlVK. 

x8a8 W. Field Mem. Dr. Parr II. 414 Proofs of a' pure 
taste and a discriniitjatory judgment. 189a 
(Ohio) DhpaUh \ Mar., '1 ne Government still hcpetl for 
discriminatory right.s with t treat Britain. 

IMLscri'lllilloid. Math, [f. after Di.scTaMi?- 
ANT : see -oii).] A fimclion of which the van- 
ishing expresses the equality of all the intcgnling | 
factors of a differential equation. lienee Dis- 
orlmlnoi’dal a. 

1879 Sir J. Colkle in Proc. Lond. Math. .S’or. X. 1 1 It 
will be fotuid cutivenient to give a name to the fun c ions 
(2) and filii. Let U.S call them discriininoids. /3/c/.,Thi^^t^it 
species of discriminoidal solution. 

+ ]BB0ri*]lii210118| a. Ohs. rare. [ad. lae L. 

discriniinos-us decisive, critical, 1. disertmen sec 
Di.scHiMiNATfi V. and -ous.l Critical, hazuiQtis. j 
1666 G. Harvey Morb. A u^t. (J.), Any kind of .spiMig of | 
blood imports a very discrimiiious slate. Ibid. m. 10.. 
Consumptives, Ihougn their ease appe.ars not wlilm di.s- j 
criminous un aspect. 17*7 Bailev vol. 11, DistrMous, ; 
full of Jeoparily. ! 

lienee Dlscrl mlnoTisiieaB. | 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. I 

Discription, Discrive, obs. ff. DehUtion, i 
Desokivk. 

Discrown (diskruu*iO, V. [f. Dim- 6 Ci{oavn 
V. or iJis- 7 + Chown sh. : cf. OF. desconr(\ iih 
c. in Flatz.- Darin.) ; also Dkcuowx.] tsis. To 
deprive of a crown, lake the crown fron.^<?<'‘. to 
deprive of royal dignity, to depose ; tran^s\<\Jii^. 
to ileprive of sniircinacy, dignity, or adonent. 

1586 WakNEw .-itb. Kn,q. in. xvj. (R.) The om«torcd . . 
The other .. Dis-crowned. 161a 5 Bi*. 1 1 ali »#/<*/;///., 

A'. T, IV. xx.\i, lie tliHcrownes not the body, 0 crowns 
the soule. *803 W. Taylor in Monthly J/ffA'- v 54 Gn 
the shorn hair tliscrown'd of bridal llow'rs, li*^'i» 

scorn’d and trampled Liberty.^ 1863 KinolJ 

\ I. xiv. ^01 To crown or discrown Its MoChs, 1871 

.... I './j' .QOy-.l TYL-...........:.... ...luan 


: 0 KI.EY Polt'aire (i88<j) 13 Discrowning soven reason, 
of supcr.stition or socisage. 


deprii of the 


to be the .serving drudge 

Hence Disorownod ppl. 
crown; Disorowmiug vbl. sb. 

1837 Carlyle Rr. Rev. (1871) 111. iv. vH. if worn dis- 
crowned Widow. x866 Pall Mall G, No. 5966'!^ Ihc 
successive coiilempoiary di.scrownings. xSyPBw. .Smith 
Carthage 353 1’hc discrowned queen of the s 

t IHscruxiailieilt. Obs. rare. dtscrti- 
cid re to torture l -mext; cf. e verudent (also 
in N ashe) . ( L. had criicidmenlum ixesmeidre . ) ] 
Torment, toi turc. 

*593 Nasiie Christ’s T, (1613) *81 Wh.at tls U, t*\linv 
in inreescore times more grinding discruciid wf dying r 
i6a3 CocKEKAM n, F.inllc.sse I’aine, discrnti^{’_ 

t DiBcrnxiate, v. Obs. [f. diadi-, jipi. 
stem of L. discrucidre, f. Dis- 5 + edre to tor- 
ture, rack, torment, f. crnXf erue-ef/Pi^H-l 

1 . Irans. To torment, torture, exertc. 

1600 Aui'. Aumot /;#/. /onah 484 The of the 

transgressing .sinner . . doth u.se to discriV ihe person 
affected. 1633 Bp. Hall Dnrd Te.yts 2i» discruciatc 
and pack his thoughts with an iii.satlahle • ^ what he 
hath W. 1660 .SiiARKOCK / V.crfrtf'/cy _i4r4eati that we 
puxzle not ourselves over-much nor discif oar .spirit.s 
to resolve what arc the c.*iuses. 

2. uonce-me. To puzzle out, urij solve (a 
‘ crux ’ or riddle : cf. Cuux 3 ). 

a X745 .Sw ift To .Sheridan Wks. 1745 Pray di.s- 
cruciate what follows. 

lienee t Diiorwolating ///. prmentilig; 
also t DlBcrucla-tlon, torture, to t, anguish. 

X63X R. H. ArraigtttM. Whole Cteatukp. 100 They 
proiTucc anxiety, griefe, vexation, nnj dLscrutialion 
.and discontent. 1066 Bp. of Norwici#; ** Westm. 
Abb, 7 Nov. 30 Discruciating Fears. Hopes. 

13M Tri/ler xxv. yiZ It dimoves evcrjt^ciating jjain 

from the stomaclu 

t DiSOnit'atOr. Obs. rare’-^ di-^ T)i.s- 5 
t- ScKUTATOB.] ? A caviller or for ob- 

W. ScLATKR Serm. Kx/er.isCiJX signihes ilte 
Uiscruiatour, or l)i.spuler, against the jJ- 

Discryfe, -crygho, obs. ff. It and i. 
tDiB01lba*tion. assumed 

L. type *discubdiio, n. of o.ci\odtscubdref 1 . 
dis- + ct^dre to recline. ' 4 ual L. word 
was discubitio from discttmbHre parallel 
forms cubdtiOi accubdtiOi occur Cubation, 

Accubattox.] Reclining at me 
(635-80 Cowley Davideu i. Noiefyi»t 
fashion in Samuel’s time, is not celt »» probable 
enough . . that Dtscubation was then«>^‘ 
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tDiawbitory, a. Obs [ad. L. type 

*dtscubiii}n-uSi f. aiscubiR, ppl. stem of discumhcrc 
see I)ihcumb ami -oi. y.] Adapted for reclining. 

1646 Sir T. Bkownh Pseud. Rp. v. vi. Si t Cmtonfc by 
degrees changed their cubiculary beds into dUcubitory. 

t Uscu'biture- Obs. rare. [ad. L. ly[>e 
cubilura^ f. discubiR, ppl. stem of discumbhe \ see 
lircc. and -uiiE.] The posture of reclining. 

^1x655 Vinks Lord's Sup/. (1677) 113 1 ‘he gestuie, which 
was disculiiture or lying on couch-beds. /bid. 154. 
tDiaon'lp, v. Obs. rare"-^. [.ad. med.I- dis- 
culpii-re (Du Cange), f. l)is- ^^culpdre to blame, 
ettipa fault.] Irans. == Disoulpate. 

*738 Warul'hton Div, £^‘j;at. I.ao.! He himself disculps 
them. 

DisOUlpata (diskwlpt’it), v. [f. disculp.tt- 
j'lpl. stem of mi^.\..disculpiirc\ see preo.] Iraus. 
To clear from blame or accusation ; to exculpate. 
1693 W. Bates Serm. vii. 249 [Satan’s] prevailing I’cmpta- 
Uciivs do not di.sculpatc Siniu-rs that yield to them, a 1734 
hiMiVH Lives I. 40 Being failiiful .and just, with the Icsli- 
moijy of ihiiiRs to dlsciilnnte him. 1768 II. Wai rtu.ic /list. 

laa'I'Jic authors ott he Chroniefe of Croyinnd . . charge 
him tlirecily wkh none of the crimes, since inipiited to liiii’i, 
ami (lisculpatc him of others. x88o Vkhn. 1 .i:k .Stud. Italy 
•y- *73 l.he hero at ciised of regicide . . and iitialde to 

flivnlp.ittt liimst'-ir. x888 IJ. C- I.ea /list, /iiqtasition I. 
Wnote^ Disi.Tilp;uinc hiiiif^clf to Kngeiiius IV from an uccii- 
Siilidii of doubling the pnpnl power. 

Disculpation (di.Kk/dp^i Jon). fn. of action 
froiii mciLL. disculpHrc to Di.sri’i.ivvTE.] Tlic 
action of clearing IVoni Idaiue ; exculpation. 

*760 97 H. Waliolk Men,. Ceo. 1/ (,617) HI. x. a5« 'J’his 
disciiliiation Ufid«T the hand of a Sccrelary of St.ale was 
remarkable. 1770 Bckke /'res. Distonf. Wks. 1837 I. »v> 
c/ V ' “l^A^y «»ud disculpiilioii. 1891 W. M. Rosset'i i 
.Sheiley s A do, tats y note. Arguments, .lending to Harriett 
discul|iati(.m. 

Disculpatory, a. rare~ \ [f. dhatlpdl 

ppl. stem of mctl.i .. disi ttlpare ; sec ])rec. and -oit Y.J 
'rending to discul|mlc. 

i8» in Craig : and in later Diets. 

1* DiscnXibi, v. Obs. rare. [ad. lu.(iisinmb-erc 
to lie down, recline, f. J )is - 1 1 -n/mb,Ve to liedown : 
cf. Cumbknt.] /w/n To recline (at tabic). Hence 
Diaoii -mbing 7jb/. sb. and ///. a. 

(683 J. ICvANs t\ neellny^ at .Saerantent i. ui At the begin- i 
ping of the Pasfdml Feast th»5 Jews did put thcinselVo ) 
into tliLs Discunibing or Leaning j>ostuic . . w-bilc ilu y Kui | 
.and Drank the two liist Cups of Wine. 1684 rind. Case 
Didi/f. ThiufTs 38 The posture of diNCunibing, x^ ']’. 
Lennet (1711) 170 Some convciiu'iit pos- 

ture, such a.s kneeling, sitting, disenmbing, standing. 


DISOUBBIVE. 


t Discil'mbeiice. Obs. rare.- 


+ -EXCK,] 

1656 in Bu 


[f. as next 

next. 

UU!NI (ilfJS60£,‘. 

t Discn'lllbeiicy. Obs. [f. Discumbk.nt, after 
L. type *disenmbenliai rcc -KXUy.] Discumbent 
condition; the reclining po.stiire at ine.als. 

X646 Sir I. Browne /Wad. R/. v, vi. 243 'Phis 
bency ut ^menles was in use in the days of our .Saviour. 
168a 3 Cfisc Imliff. Thmgs xi The jews., did cat in 
Ar ® >737 -Stac KKoesK Hist. Pdldc^ 
/V./. (176s) II. vili. iv. i4y nate^ They used this posture 
of discumbeiicy .and especially .at the p.ascal supper. 

t Discilinbent, a. and sb. Obs. Alsu 6 dia- 
coin-, [ad. L. discumbent-cm^ pr. pple. of discitm- 
bD'C : see Di.scuMij,] A. adj. Kcclining. 

^lATUtiK St’crnl Scrni. iii. 95 The [t-ws . . sat at 
their I able* 111 a discumbent posture. X756 C. T.i.'cas I'ss. 
Waters i, 197 Bathing is best administered in a discumbent 
posture. 

]B. sb, 

1 . i )ne who reclines at table ; a guest at a feast. 
156* Bulleyn Use Siehuten 73 b, He c.a,«»t doune til the 

meatc from the horde, fallyiig out with .all theiliscombeiiit ;. 
x6x4 T. Aua.MS Devifs PanyHet i 5^ A beustiall B.ank»-i ; 
wherein either m.an is the .SyiinK)si.tM, and the Deuill the 
discumbent; or.Saihan the Kea.stni.aker, and niimthefiuu-.t. 

2. (Jne confined to Iwl by sickness; »*r)KC’t:M- 
bk.xt sb. 

1765 (;ale ill /*////, VroHS. LV. 193 a. n. 1721 J'hc dis. 
cunibents were 5,989, whereof 844 died. /bid. i .,4 'I'he dis- 
LauiilN:nts were estimated at 4,00.0, w'hcreof about 5ix> dicrl. 

Disenmber (disk^-mbaj), v. [f. Dih- 6 
CuMUKUZ'. (Jf. Oh\ descombrer, inotl.F. djeombrer.^ 

1. Irans. To relieve ; to di.seiiciinil)er. 

* 7*8 Poi'K Oilyxs. V. 474 The chief. . Ili.s limbs dlsciimbcrs 
of the clinging vest. x8o6 J. (;rahame /h’n/s Scot. 17 jfer 
young, .Soon as dlscunilierc.'l of the fragile .shell Run lively 
round their dam. 1873 Wv.lvs A nint, 4- M. vi. (1875) 149 
Discumliering our minds of wh.at we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

H 2,^ 'I'o j jut away or get riti of, as an encumbrance. 
(But in the qiiot. app. a ini-sreading.) 

.. CJmhccRs I'ars. T. f8i6(td. Tyrwhili) I’l... 
of avoutrie is awarded to the peine of hcllc, hut if s 
that it he discornbered by penitence. [Rarly yl/.V.V. and 
edd. destourbed, disiurl>end, distorliled, dcslroublcd.] 

tDiscu*mbitory, a. Obs. rare-^. A non 
etymological by-form of DiRtHTnrroBY, influenced 
by the L. present stem diseumb-. 

* 7*8 tr. Paneirollus’ Reruns Ment. I. tv. 186 Those 
discumbitory Couches, upon which they loll’d when at their 
Repast. 

tDiscU'mbiture. Obs. rare. A non-ctymo- 
logical by-form of Disoubiturb! see prec. 


rhe veiigennt c 
lit it .so be 


.X 684 Uind. Ctue Indiff. Things 30 It W'os re<jiiircd that 
discumbiture should be used in all Keligious F«ast.s, 1696 
J. iMiwAROs Demonstr, /Uist, God it. 82 I'his is a soft la-d 
makes discumbiture a delightful posture. 

t l>iBeu*mbrance. [Dih- 5 .] -bCumbhaxue. 

r 1450 511 At foure cours thei haue hem perced 

^ "'Uk-onlc eny other discombr.aunce. 

Dlscumflt, Discumfort, obs. IT. Discomfit, 

DiSCilMFOKT. 

t Disou'r, discu’rre, V. Obs. [ml. L, discurr- 
ere to run to and Iro, f. Dls- i +et/rnVe to tun.] 

1. tntr. To run about. 

j /Jisc. Commott Weal. Eng. ( 1893 ) ,5 We be not so 

, .igill and light .a.s , . birdo «.)r the ayeie he, that wo. might 
iliscurrc from one phacc to an oihvr. 

2. Irans. 'J'oTun over or through. 

1586 B. ^ ouN(j <7/irt.,\;t»’j (?/;•. Coi:v, IV. 206 1 ), Mans mindu 

..in moment of a inm.- it disemres all things. X 59 B — 

/ tana l^rel.,Thc delight, .in di-;«.'uii-ing nm.st of those townes 
aim jnaccs in tl with .a pleasfint u-curdation of my pen. 

Discuro, obs. form of Dlscoveii v, 
tlEKLccaTed, ///. a. Ot>s. [f. Dis- 7 a + CIIHK 
ithont cure of souls : see (‘ruu sfi.f 4 , 
1604 Tookkr /'ahriqno Ch.iyi, I maiiitaini’. it more law- 
fijll .. to hold two Benefices with cure of soules then two 
di.si'iired or imprupriaicfl livings. 

tDiBCU'rreut, ff.l OI^s. rare. [f. Dim- lo + 
CruRKN-r «.] Not current or in c.irculalion. 

1509 Sandys .spec, (ifr;:;) 122 To make discuiieiil 

.. those very hooks .. in .such wise ,a.s not in .milb 1 ihein 
to be Lommoiilv salable, ibid. 129 Whose hookers being 
ili.scurreiit in .nil Calliolike Coiinti ies. 

t Discn*rrent, rr.^' 0b.<. rare. [ml. J,. dis- 
eurrenl em, pr. pplc. of disi urr^Hre : see I ?».] 
Kiinning hither ami thither. 

X 656 Bloi'Ni- Glossogr,^ Dhiurreni^ llnat wanders or mii.s 
hither and lliitlier. X 710 M. Henry CV//////., /’i///.xii. 4 ( 1848 ) 
9 !);; TJiey shall ‘ run to .and fro ' to inquire out copies of it., 
disciirrent. they .shall disroiirse of it, 

Disourrour, obs. form of Discoveuku. 
tDiBCUrsaiion. Obs. [ad. i.. diunrsatim- 
cm, n. of action f. discursdre^ freq. of disettn/re : 
see Di.scuu.] 

1. A running hither .and thither, or from place to 
place. 

165 * Gaim.k Magastrom. 55 Making long discursations, 
to learn .strange loiigui;s. 

2. A passing from one subject to another, 

1647 'J uAiT Com,!,. Matt. vi. 6 Tliai being sequc-slercd 

from company, we may .. be the freer iioin .. discursalion 
and wandering of mind. 

DiBCUXBative, (U rare. [f. L. disenrsdt- ppl. 
stem of diseuruire : sec prec. and -ivk.] Passing 
from one object of thought to another ; discursive. 
Hence DlBou rHatlveneBB. 

xBxy r. Morris in l.tltukxy. Mag. VI. 3 x 1 The Dis«airsative 
Seiitnnent, draw;', off the iniiliittve priiitiplu, and tran.sre.r.s 
It froni onn olijcci to^ anollii;r, so as to keep It rev(dving. 
Ibid.f That .sort of Discursativciiess which relates to space. 
/bid.. The curiosity generated from Discur.saiivenc.ss has 
a spring of motion within itself. 

t DisCUTBe. Obs. [ad. \,. discurs-tts a running 
lo ami fro or away, f. disctirs-^ ppl. stem of discur- 
nVt? : sec next.] Onwaid course; Djboouuuk 
sb, I. 

>555 11* Pendilton in Bonner Hontilies 35 By contynu.all 
discursc of lyme euery one hath dcliiiered the myth. 

DiBCnrBion (disk^'/’jJ.m''. rare. Also 6 dis- 
corfliouii. [ad. L. dhatrsidn-cw , n. of jn.tioji from 
discurrUre to run to and fro : see Di.sui'tt.] 
tl. Tlie action of riiiiMitig or iiifxving to and fro. 
*535 Hxewart eVr’N. .Stf'/. IN. .404 Riclil grit disph-sunr 
he had ciicrie da Of the discorsitHin maid be Inglismcii. 
1684 tr. lionet's .^le,y, Compif. viii. btS Vi»l.ilils are most 
needful, for greali-r peneiralion and ijiiicker di.scnrsion, 

2 . Jig. 'riic acliiiii of jmssing from the .subject 
under considcralioii ; iligrcssion. 

1851 Brimlhy il 'ordstv. 169 The name recalls us 

fiom our diKciiPiion to speak of one w’hoin, [lac.J. 

3. 'The action of ])assing from jncmis.scs to con- 
clusions; reasoning; Djscoukhk jA a. 

x 6 o 3 Holland I'ltilanh's Mor. 132 'i’lirning the discur- 
sioii of lii.s judgeinent from things abroad, lo tliosc which 
are within him.selfe. X 650 Houmes /iuntan Nature iv. ar 
'I'In? siicce-ssion of concept inns in the Minde..niay be 
orderly . . and this is discourse of the Minde. But because 
the worrl [liscoiirsc is commonly taken for tlie coherence 
and consci|uenr;c of words, 1 will, to avoid equivocation, 
call it disciusion. 18 x 7 Coleridge Rhg. /M, 1 . x. 160 
Discourse here., docs not nic.aii what we now call dis. 
coursing ; but the disciirsiqn of the mind. 1846 D. Brown- 
so.N Whs. V. 506 An act of intuition or of discursion as well 
as of faith . . iiivolvc.s it. 

, + DiBCUTflist. Obs. rare - *. [f. I .. diseurstts, 

in sense ‘ discourse N -int.] One who practises 
di.scoursing, a disputer, 

X 671 L. Addison West Rarbaty Pref. (T.), Great dis* 
cursists were apt to intrigue allairs , dispute the Prince’.* 
resohilioii, and stir up the iTcnplc. 

Biaoiiraive (diskiJ-Jsiv), a. {si.) [f. r Siseurs. 
pul. stem of discurrere (see Dibcuuhion ; -ivis.] 

1. Running hither and thither; passing irregularly 
from one locality to another, rare in lit. stmse. 
i 6»6 B/y:oN .S>/ 7 ;a S 745 WhaUoeuer moucth Attention . . 

‘ ^’‘aturall and di.scursiue Motion of the Spirits. 

*®34 ^fest Ind. Sketch Rk, II, 240 Misgivings, that ()ur 
road . . might prove somewhat more discursive. Ibid. aSa 
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DISCUBSIVBLY. 


mSCUSSBB. 


'I'iic reguliirity of the sticeu . . prevented the breezes being 
bij di.scuriiivc as.. Among the unconnected dwelHng.<i. 

7 L. Passiiijj rapidly or irregularly from one 
subject to another ; rambling, digressive ; extend- 
ing over or dealing with a wide range of subjects. 

>599 Marstos Sco. I'Ulnnie tti. xi. Doundlessc dis* | 
rursiiic apprehension Giving, it wings. 1665 Hchike Mtcrox*. [ 
l^ref. ( 1 ., Men are generally rather taken with the plausible j 
and discursive, then the real and the solid n.^rt of Philo- 
sophy, 179X boswEi.L yo/inson ni\. 1774 (1816) 11 . 296 Sut.li ! 
a discursive Exercise of his mind. 1897 Cahlvlk RichU^r j 
Misc. Ess. 187? 1.8 The name NovclLst. .would ill describe 
so vast and discursive a gcntu.s, 1850 Tk.\nv.sun In Mtm. 
eix. Heart afiWjncc in discursive talk Erotn household 
foiinti^s never dry. *867 Fukkman Nonn. Cotiq, (187(1) 

I. iv. 149 most vivid, though very discursive and garni* i 

Ions, history of the time. | 

3 . Passing from premisses to conclusions; pro- ! 
cceding by rca.soning or argument; ratiocinativc. I 
((..'f. DlscoriusK V. 2.) Often opp. to intuitive, ) 
s6o8 D. A '.w. Pel. Mor, 1 17 Ignorance .. dt-priveih I 

Kirason of her discursive facultie. </ 165a J. .Smitu Syl. j 
DUc. V. i;j7 We cannot att:un to science but by a discursive j 
deduction of one thing from another. 1667 Milkin /.. ; 
V. 4H8 Whence the souTc Kcusoii receives, .ond reason is her • 
being, J>it*cursivc, or Intuitive ; discuiirsc Is oftest yours, j 
Uie latter most is ours. 1817 Coi.tuiix;K Riog;. Lit, 1. x. 
if>i rhilosopliy has hitherto been dkturdvc'. while Geo- 
metry is .always and essentially intuitivt\ 1836-7 Sii< W. 

II. \MiLTON Metttbh, (1877) II. XX. n The LKaborative or 

Discursiive Eacully . . ha.s only one oper.atiun, it only com- 
pares. 187^ 1 ., SiEi'iiEN Honrs in Lihrary 11 . i. 15 

Johnson . . i.s always a man of intuitions rather tlmn of 
discursive intellect. 

t B. as jA. a subject of * discourse ’ or reasoning 
(as distinguished from a subject of perception). 
0 /ts. rare. 

1677 JfAt.t /'rim, On)^. Jl/itu. iv. vili. 364 Sometimes .. 
the very snlfj\rtu$u tiisettfSHs is iiiiperLcplilde to .Sense ,, 
suf.h are also tlie discursivt s of moi.d good and evil, ju.si, 
iiniusi, which are 110 more perrcpiihlc to Sense tlian Colour 
is to tlie Ear. 

Discursively (disk/>‘Jsivli\ mlv. [f. prec. f- 
-LY if.] In a discursive manner. 

1. Py pa.'^sing from i)rcmisscs to conclu.sions ; by 
‘ di.scoursc of reason * (cf. Uiacouu.sf. sb, 2) : opp. 
to intuitively, 

1677 Hai.k I'rim, Oriff, Man, 1. i. 22 Whereby we do dis- 
cursively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one thing from 
aiunher. 1816 Coi,KRii><;ti Bios. /■ it . , cti . ( 1 082) 3(^0 1 n each 
.article of faith eiiihiai ed on conviction, ihe mind d*^tcrmines, 
first, intuitively nit its logical possibility; sec(jndly, dls- 
l ursively on its analogy to doctrines already lielicvcd. i8a8 
Di; Qvjincey /Hn torieWka, XI. 42 All rca.sonitig is carried 
on di.sciirsively *, that is, “by running about to 

llic right and the left, laying the separate notices tog«'t her, J 
and thence mediately deriving .some third apprehension. i 

2. In a rambling in.anner, digrossivcly. | 

1899 I. Taylor Enfhus. viij. 183 An intelligent Chrisll'm i 

. . wlio should peruse discur^-ivcly the ec< Icsia-slical writers. ; 
1846 I’oK Halluk \N^s. 1864 HI. 61 [HeJ h.as read a great | 
deal, although very discursively. 1876 Hancroft/Z/.o'. V, .V. 

VI. Iv. 437 He [tJeorge 1111 sp ike discursively of hia .shat- i 
tered health, his ;igii;iiion of mind. j 

DisCUTSiveneSfl, [f* as prcc. d •MEs.s.] The i 
(juality of being discursive : a. of reasoning from | 
preinissc.s to conolii.^ions ; b. of }>a8.‘iing from one ! 
subject to another. , 

n 1677 Eakkow .SV/w. W ks.xC86 1 1 1.,vxii.252 The e.xercise of j 
our mind in rational discursivenesii, about things, in (jiiest j 
of truth. 1899 I. Tavloh Kni/tns. iv. 72 'I'h.'it di--- ■ 

cursiveness of the inventive farulties which is a principal 
soiin e of licresy. 1857 Ei-vfr lort. tilah or<‘ xxiii, (1873) 

159 I 7 i.scur:<ivencss is the mother of failure. 1885 ZIZ/i/ziZ/. 
E.raw. 12 Aug. 5/1 There was nothing to liinil the discui- 
sivenc.ss of anyone who had a taste for original ri:.scarch. 

DisOUrSOVy (diskzl’Jsori), a. rare. Also 6 
discouraory. [f. f.. diseurs- (see above) f -oitY.] 
•j*l. Of the nature of Sliscourse ’ or reasoning; 
argumentative. Obs. 

1581 Ml lcastiiu Positions vii. (1887) 50 A number of such 
like dlscoursory arguineulcs. 1614 fir. Hai.i. Recoil. Treat. 
TVfl. Aijb, Here shall your Maiestie fiiide .. speculation 
interchanged with exjrcnencc, poslliiu: theologic with po- 
IciiULall, tcxtiLilI with discursorie, popular with .schola-sticall. : 

2 . Of the nature of a digression, discursive. | 
i88( El'skim Liroe's Meiuic I. iii. 126 If there tie motive 1 
for discursory rematk. ' 

t Discuirtain, V. Obs. [f. Dls- 6 or 7 a ^ j 
CuBTAiN V. or sb.] trims. To draw aside the cut- | 
tain from ; to unvril. 

1616 J. Lank Contn. Bf/r.’s T. (1887) 41 Phebus, discur- 1 
t.-iimiige his murninge face. 1635 PiiA niwAirwd/YrtrZ, /V., i 
Ded., One, who di.'^urtaius the vices of that time. 16^ 
/.atiy AlimoMy i. ii. in Ha/l. l^oilshy XIV. 280 Your am- ; 
monifuis spirit will discurtaiii our changeable taffeta ladies, i 

Ii Discus uli'skAs). [L. discus quoit, plate, a. { 
(ir. StV/fos tiuolt.] I 

1 . (Jr. aiKl Rom. Antiq, A disk of metal or heavy ; 
material used in smeient ( j red an and Roman 
athletic exercises ; a quoit. Also, cIHfft.^ the game 
of hurling the discus. ^ 

I’ ' Odes, /'raise Pindar m. note, 'rhe 

IV '*^**‘‘^ Kunning, Leaping, Wrestling, 

the Jhsi.uh, which was the casting of a great round Stone, 

VT Ptfass. 1795 Poi'E Odyss, viii, 137 

r roin Elatreiis' strong aim 1 he Discus flies. x8oa P. CARnNKR 
I. /frt/. (jrk. J/ht. ix. 'I’he discus, .w'eighen almut twelve 
pounds. It was round and flat, and a skilful athlete. . would ; 
sometimes burl it more than a hundred feet. Ibid., These I 
three competitions— leaping, throwing the sjMjar, and hurling I 
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tile discus-'were the chief and essential parts of the pen* 
talMic contest. 

b. In other ancient senses : (see (]Uots.) 

1706 PMn.Liv.s (ed. Kersey), Disens. a Dish or Platter for 
Meat . . Also a round (kmseemted Shield made to represent 
a Memorable Deed of .some Hero of Antiquity, and hung up 
ill a Temple of the Gods. Jhid.^ IHsens or Descus (in old 
Kecords), a Desk or Reading-shelf in a Church. 1849 
1 ONGK. Kavanagh xxx, I'he untoward winds will blow the 
dUcus of the gods against my forehead. xStt Lkitcii 
MiiUef^s Anc. . lr£ §232 Isis, human, with cownorns and 
a discus lietweeii them. 

1 2. «-• Disk in its various technical senses. 

1664 Evelyn Afem. 24 0^.(1857)1.406 Observing the discus 
■of tlie sun for the jessing of Mercury that day before it. 1665 
/ '•ii/. Trans, 1. No. 6. 105 The inclination of the discus of 
the Coineticol Body, x^ PuiLLira (ed. Kersey). Among 
J lerbalistSj Discus is taken to signific the middle, plain, and 
flat part of some Flowers; ficcause its figure resembles the 
ancient Discus. 

Discuss ((ltsk&‘s>, 77. Purms : 4-7 disoiisae, 
(4 5 diacuae, 5-6 dy80us(se, 6 diskousae, pa. 
pple. dificust, 7 disoutt), 7~ discuss, [f. L. iiis- 
cuss- ppl. stem of discut-he to dash or shake to 
1 ieecs, agitate, disperse, dlsjicl, clrive-away ; in late 
1 .. and Romanic to discuss, investigate : see Dis* 
ci’ iE. App. the H. jia. pplc. discussus was first 
1 ‘kiglished as discussed (in Hampole ^i;^40, also 
Anglo Fr. discuss 4 .t 1.^59, in Statutes of the Realm 
I. 328), and discuss thence taken as the verb.] 
fi. tram, 'Po drive away, dispel, disfjcrse, scatter. 
lit. and^t^-. Obs, 

f X374 Chaucer Boeih. i. metr. iii. 9 W’hen |>at ny^t wa-. 
discussed and chased awey, dcrkiies.scs forleften me. xS3a 
MoreC Tindale Wks. 401/2 They wil clerely dissi- 

р. 'ite and uisensse the myst. x6sx J. EIubakr] Asrippds 
Occ, Philos. 17 The Northern Wind, fierce and roaring, and 
discussing clouds. 

fb. 1*0 shake off ; also to set free, loosen. Obs. 

a Wyatt I'oet, lt‘ks. (1861) 201 To loose, and to dis- 
cuss The sons of death out from their de.'idly bond.^ 1590 
.SfbNSKR /■'. (>. III. i. 48 All regard of .shuinc she had disciisi, 
.\nd meet respect of honor putt to flight. 

t C. '1*0 put off, remove (dress). Obs, rare. 
x6^ Glai-tuorsk Hollander iv. Wks. (1R71) I- Now 
Cosen Sconce, you must discuicse your doublet. 

2 . Med. To dissipate, dispel, or disi>crse (hu- 
mours, tumours, or obstructions), arch. 

XS33 ICi.uyr Cast, llelt/ie iv. i. (i53v) 77 To rubln: lluun 
aguyiic with some oyle, that doihe open ih«i iMiores, .ind 
dyscusse the vtipours, 1597 Gkkakde Herbal 1. xx. (1633) 
28 To discusse n.vd swellings in womens hrests. 1684 tr. 
I'onct's Merc. Compit. in. 103 Of all edibles Garlick dis- 
cu.s.ses wind most. X75x Joiin.son Rambler No. 130 ?5 
{wtiiade . . of viititc to discuss pimnles. 1804 Ani'KNK'riiv 
.dtrg. Obs, 35 J'lircc diseased lyinpnatic gkands . . resisted 
the uttempt.s which had been made to dlscu^s them, 
b. inir. (for rcjl.') T'o disperse, |»as.s away. 

17^ J. S. Le lhans Observ. Surg, (1771) 228 If the Kry- 
slpeus docs not discuss, the Membrane falls into Puirc- 
faction. 

1 3 . tram. To examine or investigate (a matter) ; 
to try (as a judge). Obs. 

1340 Hampoi.k Pr, Const. 7415 We may noght fle, Until 
a) uiir lyf c-xamynd be. And allc our dedys, bathe gude ami 
tile, He discussed, .after Goildcs wille. Ibid, O247 Crist, at 
Ills last coinmyng, Sul in dome sitle and discusse alle thyng. 
c 1400 Lau/rancs Cirurg, 141, 1 bib’iic, if . . he wolc wisely 
discusscii alle Jic opynyons of aiictouris, |>al he schal seen 
letc.l. c X4^ tr. Pe tmitntione i. xiv. In dcmyiig obir men, 
a man Itilionb in vcyii . . but in demying 8c discussyng a man 
self, cuere lie labonb fruytiiously. xj^ .-ic t 27 Hen. VTll, 

с. 27 Anic matter or cause depending or to lie discussed 
in the same courte, x^« Kuts Decades 1 3 They haiic onely 
discussed that MipcrficmU ^xirle of the earth w hu h lycth be- 
tweiie the llandcs of G.adc.s and the ryucr of Gangc.s. 1613 
.Sir H. Finch Lasii (1636) 479 A Siij^'tsedeas to stay execu- 
tion (ill the error be discusM^. 

t 4 . 'lb settle or decide (.as n judge). Obs. 
c 1381 Chaucer Part, Foules 624 Suh it may not here dis- 
cussed be Who lovelh her best. 1486 Henry VI I at York 
ill Snr/ees Afise. (1890) 55 To dlscuse up in conscience ich 
judiciall cnee, x^i RoiiiNSON tr. Morps Utop. (Arb.) 22, 
As an vnipicrora ludge, with iny .sentence final lyc lodls- 
ctissc. x^7 Golihno De Atornay vii. 88 J’liis vainc disput- 
ing whether of them was the first ; which question the holy 
scripture will cliscusse in one word Yea, and nature it selfe 
also^ will discusse it. x6oo J. PoRY tr.^ Leo's Africa 11. 123 
Which etymologic seeiiieth to me not improbable . . Hut . . 
w'c leave that to be discu.s.sed by others. X771 .Smollett ■ 
Humph. Cl. (1797) VII. 192, 1 make no doubt but that in a 
day or tw'O this troublesome bii-lncs.H may be di!>cu.s,sec1. 

t b. absol. To decide (pf). Obs. 

15x4 Harclav Cyt. ^ Uptondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 3a Why 
.shoide thyng mortall of endcle.s thyng uyscus. x6a8 Gal'I.b . 
Pract. Th.. (1629) Pryingly to sift out, and perciimtorily j 
to discusse of the lascrutablc Nature and Being of Christ. I 
1 6. 'lb make known, declare, pronounce. Obs, 

(I'he history and place of this sense arc not clear.) 

1389 in T.ng. (Z/ZtZx (18^0) 726 No brother no sister ne shalle ; 
dtscuse {n: coun.seil of bis fratemitc to no straungcre. 1480 i 
AUraclt Plays (ed. Pollard 18^) 63 Ia>rd thi ryihwysncssc 
here dyscus. 1590 Caxtods Chron. Eng. in. 19/2 {Daniel] ; 
dyy. ussed the flrcames of the kynge. 15^ Siiakk. A/terry IV. 

I. iii. 104, I will discusse the miinoar of this Lone to Ford. 
1599 — Hen. V, IV. iv. 5 Art thou a Gentlcmnu ? What is 
thy .Name 7 discusse. Ibid. 30 Discusse the same in French : 
vtito him. 1639 1 -iTfiGow Tratf. ix. 379 Time discus.siiig you , 
A miracle of Mettall. 

6. To investigate or examine by argument ; to 
sift the considerations for and against ; to deliate. 
(Now the ordinary sense.) 

c X4S0 (see I^Hict'SRiNC t'A/. sb.X 1530 RAR-rKU. Bk. Pnraat. 


■ HI. vii. a Wherby man knowith the good froin^ the evell, 
; dyscussyng the thynge by arguineiites. 1553 '1*. WiUioN 
, Rhet, ( X 580) r Rhetorique is all arte to set fortlie . . any cause, 
I called in otmteiitioii, that maie through reason largely be 
discussed. ix669 Stillingfl. Orig. ,Vaer. i. ii. 4 3 Who that 
, Jeiombiuil (ras, is much discussed among learned men. sjao 
! (Jay /W///*(i 745) I. 238 We’ve business To discuss, a point 
i of law. xjM U M. tr. Du Boscq's .Accompl. Worn. If. 157 
I HotOy See the discourse . . wherein it is discussed, whether 
! brutes hade the use of reason. 1777 Pkifstlicy Philos, 
Necess. ;i. it8 Mr. Hume . . discusses the question . . with 
I great cleamess. 1847 Tknnvson Priuc. 11. 499 They, the 
while, Ifiscu.ss'd a doubt and tost it to and fro. X849 Mac* 
AiT.AY Hist, Eng. I. 598 Several schemes were proijosed and 
discu-ssed. 

b. absol. To hold discussion ; to debate. 

1587 Tukukrv. Trag, 7'. (1637) 42 .\mongst themselves the 
fea.ster.s gan discusse And divcrsly dehatt from young to old. 
X698 'r. Hi’LNCku Logick 311 A Method whereby wee conic 
to know how to discusse. 

7 . Irans. To sift or investigate (material), rare. 

x 8 o 9 Pai.ey Nat. Theol. xii. (1824)483/2 These serrateilor 

dcntaied bills. .form a fibre. The ducks by means of them 
discuss the intid ; examining with great accuracy the puddle. 

8 . 'lb investigate or try the quality of (food or 
drink) ; to consume, make away with. (Somewhat 
humarous.) 

i8x$ .Scott Guy At. xxii, A tall, stout, counlry-lookii'vj 
nwin . . iiusy di.scussing huge slices of cold hoited beef. (836 
Warryat Alithh. Easy^ i. 5 They allowed him to dlscus.s the 
question, while they discussed his port wine. i86x 'J'hokn- 
ULRY TurnerW. 264 Turner was always to be seen between 
ten and eleven at the Atheii;euin, discu.ssing his half- pint of 
sherry, 2884 f.i). Mai.mk.suury Ex-min. 11. 981 The 

time passed in discnssiiig a sub.st.Tntial luncheon. 

9 . Civil Law. 'lb *do diligence* (Dilicknce 
5.1) or exhaust legal proceedings ag.iinst (a debtor', 
csp. against the person primarily liable (or his pro- 
perty), before proceeding ngain.st the jiropcrty of a 
person %coii(1aiily liable. 

Dstrd with local peculi.'iriiics of appllcjilion in Scotland, 
Lowi^r Canada, .Tnd Louisiana, also ns rmulcring Fr. dismter 
in .-inalogoiis sense. See Disi.i's.sion 
x68x-93 Stair Inst. Paso Siot, 1. xvii. § 5 C.TUtioiiers can- 
not be punned till the principal Debitor be diM u.st. Ibid. 

III. V. § 17 Heirs of Hlood..:ind also Executors must be dis- 
cussed before Heirs of Provision or 'riTilzic. 1766 W. Goroon 
Gen. Connting'ho. 340 The accepter being discussed, the bill 
must recoil upon the diawer. X848 Wharton I.aw Lex. 
S.V. Disciisuony 1‘hc obligation contracteil by tlie surely 
with the erfditor is, that the latter shall not proceed acaiiisl 
him until iJb has first distrussed the principal debtor, if he is 
solvent. i86x W. Hi- li. Piet. Lmu Hcot. 2yi Where a special 
heir is burlencd willi a debt, the creditor must discuss that 
jjtir l)cforehe can insist against the heir-.'xt-law. .Hy discuss- 
ing an heit is meant, charging him to enter; and if he do 
not rcnoui>:e the .succession, obtaining deciec .Tgainst him, 
and raising diligence both .against his person and his estate, 
whether Lillongiug to himself or derived from his ancestor, 
as in the case of I he discussion of a cautiouer. 18.. Civil 
CodeofCJni htc AxX.. T942 'i'he creditor is not bound to dis- 
cuss the prineipal debtor unless the sur«.‘ty demands it when 
he is first sued. (See also Dikcussuon 5.] 

Hence Discu ssed ppl. a. 

Fr.okio, Piscusso, discussed, lurched. 1893 Pall 
AJciil G. Vi June 3 'i I’he only other discussed matter. 

t Disca’SS, Obs, [app. f. D1KCUH8 77 .; but 
cf. D. discussus dashing, agitating, f. ppl. stem of 
dmuNve\ see Di.scu«h v.] T)iHt’i;s 8 T 0 N. a. De- 
cision (of a judge), settlement, b. Examination, 
investigation, c. Debate ; in quot.yfjf. 

a. x^ j. Hkywood .‘•//VZtt F. Ixv. 19 By his discus, 
Sireignt to blissc go they, streight to bale go wee. Ibid. 
ConcT. 26 Th.nt they and we by goddes mercifull discus, 
May . . Liue and louc together. x6i6 Hutgh Rce. Aberdeen 
5 hfar. (Jam. Supp.), To attend vponc thti .said actiouii, 
vntil the fiii.TlI end and discus thairof. 

b. 1586 H0LIN.SHKU Chron. .Scot. I J . 386/2 To refer my .sdfe 
to the discusse and consideration of his demands. x6m Sir 
E. Hoby Let. to Afr. T. II. 6 In this my discusse . . f will 
..coniine iny selfe within this list. 1650 T. Vaughan 
Anthrop. Theotn. 7 These arc Magnalitt Dei 4- Natureuy 
and require not our Discusse so much as our Reverence. . 

C. x(^ li. Vaughan .Silex Scint. i. .Stonu (1858) 57 When 
his waiei-.s billow ihu.s. Dark .storm.s and wind Incite them to 
that fierce di.*icusse. 

Discussable, var. of Disousmiblk. 

Discu’ssal, rare. [f. Discuss z>. + -al.] -Dis- 

cussion. 

x8a8 Life Planter ytunaka (ed. 2) 124 This discussal of 
a one-day's wonder, 

Disouaser (diski;*sdi). [f. as prcc. 4 - -eb 1 .] 
He who or that which discusses, in various senses. 
+ a. One who settles or decides questions (^R'. 
b. One who engages in discussion or debate, t c. 
A medicine that disperses humours, etc. (<j^j.). 

a. x59|6 Dalrvmfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. vi. 337 Qul‘S 
was cheife discusser in roniroucnsies, quhom thay call grett 
Justice of Jngland. 1597 Hooker Eecl. Pol. viii. vi. § la 
That thereof Gotl himself was inventory disceptatory lalor^ 
the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 

b. x6xx CoTGR., Discuteury a discusser^ examiner, de- 
bater. 1689 Annv. Desertion Discussed in iitkLoilect. 
Papers Present yuneture of Affairs p Thus the Discusser 
rambles out of one Untruth into another. x69> Wwi» A ih. 
OxoH. 1. 349 A discusser of controversies ajfainst Bellarmine. 
X893 Chtca/^o Adttanee aj Nov., ('Fhc biblical preacher] is 
not a discusser, whose ofnee is lo^ break to pieces and sift 
for better construction and conwHdalion. 

0 . i6xa WoorxALL Sufg. Maie Wks. (1653) 89 D«i» M inium- 
plaster is a good discusser of hot humors. 1896 Rioqlry 
j Pr,ict. Phytuk 3s First give astringent Syrups, then add 
i disi'iissers. 
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DiieilSlible (diskff sU)*!), a. Alfto 7 -able, 
[f. L. discuss^ : ftee Discuss v.. 4* -blb.] Capable 
of being disciissed, f a. Med. That caii' be dis- 
persed, as a humour, b. That can be debated or 
examined by argument. 

»66a J. CHAHW.KU Helnu^ntaOt^t. 330 To consume 
water, and the more light discussable things, into vapoitn. 
s86a Mill Lo^ic (cd. 5) 11 . 18 To liave rendered so 
bold a .sugMStion . .admissible and discussible even as a con- 
jecture. sttgi. M. Kohkrtsun En. Crit. AMAodji It is 
discussible under three aspects, 

DisolUHsient, obs. by-form of Discutient. 

Bison'ssingv vld. sb. [f. I )i8cuaa v. + -tng ^ .] 
The action of the verb Discuss ; ~ Discurbion (in 
various senses). 

r 14W R. Gloucester's Chron. (1734) 483/a note (MS. Coll. 


1:59 ^ « have referred the hearing 

cussing of Ids crime to his nictropulilan. 1611 Cotcr., 
Liquidation, .a discussing, or exarnniation. 168x^93 .Stair 
Inst. Law Scot. ill. v. § 17 Heirs . . have the benefit of an 
order of discussing. 1716 Ayliffe Parergou 193 'lo commit 
the Discussing of t.'.'xiisos privately to certain Persons learii'd 
in the haws. 

BiSCU'SSing, ///. a. [f. as prcc. f -ing -.] 
That discusses ; in various senses of the vb. ; spec. 
of medicine That disperses humours, tumours, etc. 

1607 'pjpsELL Four-/, Beasts (1658) 437 'Flicrc is such a 
dispersing and discussing nature in \Vinc, that it dissolveth 
all . . haid things in the Ixidics of iJeasts. 163* Pkuei. Pkys. 
Pract. ijO 'I'hcse discussing medicines shallie vsej. 1707 
Floykr Phasic, Pulse-H'atch 379 Hot diNCussing Unctions. 
DiSCUSBion (diskn jon). Also 4 discuoionv 
fa. OK. discussion^ discucion (12th c, in Littr6), ad. 
L. discussion-cm shakiitfj, examination, discussion, 
n. of action from discut eve : see Discute, Discuss.] 
fl. Examination, investigation, trial (by a judge) 
judicial decision. Obs. 

a X340 Hami-oi.e Psalter I. 1 Here fordo.s he disaission of 
syn, for he grannies tbe dede. 1340 — Pr. Gousc. 2582 
When he devels .and angels Has desputed our lif . . And 
discucion made, als tals to be. CX440 JaiitFs IVell xv. g8 
Seynt (iregurie seyth, jiaf doom is a dyscussyoiin of f^o 
cause X5ai6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 60b, Make clayly 
disimssyon of thy conscycnce. 

2. luainination or investig.ation {of a matter) by 
arguments for and against ; * the ventilation of a 
question * (J.). 

a 1336 Ckanmrr IFks. (Parker Soc.) I. 61 Where you seem 
to Ih: oirciided with the disciis.sion of this matter, what hurt 
. . can gold catch in the lire, or truth with discussing? 1558 
Hi*. Watson Ser>. Sturaut. viii. 44 The subtlenesse of mans 
wyt..is to bee rciccted from the ludgement and discussion 
of this holy mystery. 1647 H. More Pkilos. Poerust Dc^ 
rmcritus Platouhsans Pref. 190 Discussion Is no prejudice 
but an honour to the truth. 1771 Junius Lett, Hx. 310^ 1 do 
not mean to renew the discussion of such opinions. 1874 
(lUEEN Sport Hist. viii. 9 2. 477 He I James], .forbade any 
further discussion of State policy. 1891 l.ii. Hersciielt. in 
Loro Times' Rep. LXV. 567/t Much ie.arningwas expended 
in the discussion of the point. 

b. Argument or debate with a view to elicit 
truth or establish a point ; a disquisition in which 
a subject is treated from different sides. 

1789 Bki-SHAm /r«. TI. xl. 519 Passionate dogmatists, the 
avow'ed enemies of discussion. *790 Hi;rke Fr. Rest, j’ref. 

3 The Author 1 >egan a .second and more full discussion on 
. the .subject. x8^ Fkoudk Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iii. 205 In 
the House of Commons . . there was in theory unrestricted 
liberty of discussion. 1875 Jowett Plato led. a) IV. 14 This 
discussion is one of the Ic.a.st satisfactory in the dialogues of 
Pfato. 

3 . Investigation of the qualityof an article of food, 
etc. by consumption of it. humorous and colloij. 

186a Sala .SWr« Sous 1 . iii. 49 [He] h.as. .hvc minutes for 
the discussion of his beloved cheroot. X864D. G. Mitciiki.i. 
Sezh Star. 54 We fell presently to di.scn.s.siuii of the mutton. 
1870 E. Peacock Ral/ .Skirt. II. 143 The discussion of a 
bottle of port in Mr. Kudd'.s back parlour. 

1 4 . Med. The dissipation or dispersal of hu- 
mours, the resolution of tumours, etc. 

i 8 so Vf.nnkr Fia Recta Inlrod. 3 Di-^'ussion of vaporous 
siiperfltiities. i6s6 H. More Enthus.y'ri. 96 Evident from 
the .suddain and easy discussion of the lit. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 35 The Parents earnest ly desiring the 
Discussion of it, I was constrained to put 111*011 the I'umoiir 
. .Dtabotanum. 1^58 J. S. Le Dron's Okserzt. Siirg. (1771) 
330 The Termination of the Erysipelas was not only by Dis. 
ciission, or Resolution, but also by Suppuration. 

5 . Civil Law. The exhaustion of legal proceed- 
ings against a debtor, c^p. against a fierson primar- 
ily liable for a debt or jjayincnt, before proceeding 
against a ^rson seconaarily liable. 

A term of Roman Law, whence of the old law of France, 
and of the C^de NapoHon ; thence of the codes of Quebec, 
and Louisiana ; also of the law of Scotland, where the * dis- 
cussion of heirs' is a specihe feature. 

BetufU 0/ discussion ; the right of a person liable to pay 
a certain sum in case of the failure of tne person primarily 
liable, to require legal proceedings to lie exhausted against 
the latter before demand is made upon himself. Discussion 
of heirs (Sc. Law), the proceeding again.st heirs for debts 
due by the deceased, in a determined order, with use of 
diligence against the first, before proceeding against the 
second, ana so on. 

2681-93 Stair Inst. Lazos Scot. in. v. S 20 To sist process 
against such Heirs as have the bencfite of Di.scussion. 2751 -3 
A. M'Douau- Inst. Law Soot. i. xxiii. 30 One who becomes 
bound either to cause the debtor to pay or pSLy the debt 
himself . . has not the licnefit of discussion. 1848 W iiarton 


Lazo Lex.. >84/3 By the Roman law wreties were . . liable 
only after the creditor had sought payment from the principal 
debtor, and he w:ui unable to pay. Tnis wa.s called the benefit 
or right of discussion. 1862 W. Brll Diet. Law 'Scot. 290/2 
Discussion, TTiis is a techniiml term in the law of Scotland, 
and may he applied either to the dtscu.ssion of a principal 
debtor, or to the discu.s.sion of heirs. Ibid. T'hc privilege of 
discussion is now taken away by the Act 19 and ^ Viet. , c. 60, 

§ 8, 1856, unless expressly stipulated for in the instmnient of 
caution. Hid. 9 qs Discussion qf heirs . . The following i.s the 
I legal order in which the heirs must be discussed is/ The 
j heir of line . . ‘id the heir of conquest . . yi the heir -male . . 4//* 

I heirs of tail/ie and provision by siin^ue destination, where 
i they represent the debtor ; and lastly Heirs under inarriagc- 
' contracts, where they are not themselves creditors. 28.. 
j t /T'iV Code 0/ Quebec Art. 1941 The .surety is liable only 
I iijmn the default of the debtor, who must previously Ije dis- ’ 

; (;us.sed, unless the surety has renounced the benefit of Uis- 
I cussion. tS. . Lazo 0/ Loumana Arts. 3014-17 (old Nos.), 

; 3045-8 (new Nos.^ 

! 6. Comb.y ns discmsmt'meeling* 

j 2853 Lynch Sel/-imprm>. iv. p7 The young man . -may get 
I and give much good in discussion-meetiugs. 

DisOU'BBional, a. [f. prcc. + -AL.] Of tlie 
nature of or pertaining to discussion. 

2848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 341 In this whole array of 

discussional ostentation. 

Disca'BSioniBt. [f- as prcc. + -ist.] One who 
advocates or practises discussion or debate. 

2867 Ch.^ 4 State Rer. 30 Mar. 392 T'he disenssionists 
cannot resist the temptation, .to air their vocabulary. 2879 
Cassells Texhu. Educ. I. 152 In religious sects and thco- 
logic.'xl clisciisHionists. 

DiscUBBive /liskrrsiv), a. and sb. [f. L. dis- 
cuss- ppl. stem of discutfre to I)ihcuh.s + -ivk.] 

A. adj. fl. Med. •-"DiscrTiKNT «. Obs. 

1580 M'ell 0/ IF. Hill, Aberdeen Aiij, I'rhe writer] being 
lax atiiie, .'Utenuatiue . . a nd <] iseussiuc. 26x8 V knn i'U Tol'ttcco 
i (1650) 407 Its faculty being l>oth rltscussive ami expulsive. 
27*7 Bradley Fam. Dkt. s.v. Burdock, It .. is di.scussivo 
ami bitter to the taste. 

1 2 . Having the quality of settling (a matter in 
dispute) ; decisive. Obs. 

I 2<^ T*. Whk'.ht Passions v. iv. »R Things, .not dlscusstvc 
[ for quesl ion.s or dlspules. 2644 Presbytery Dhplar'd ( 1 
' 20 I'rheyJ have z'oeem delibe rat htam, z>ocem decismim, 
h.avc a debating, disciissivc voice. 

8. Pertaining to discussion or debate, arch. 

Milton Jd,e^m. Bucer{t?,^\'S 304 Ready, in a fair and 
christianly discu.ssive way, to dcliatc rind sifi diis matter. 
1698 J. Cockih'rn Bourignitmism Detected i. 16 T'hosc ' 
Rational discussivc Faculties which help ollmrs to Uic ! 
knowledge of T’rnth. 2816 Kkatinck Trnv. (1817) I. 125 i 
J udiciously airtailcd of .some, .verbose discii.ssive .scenes. j 

t B. sb. Med. A dLssipating or resolving agent ; 1 
a discutient. Ohs. ' 

xfixa F.Hchir, Med. 92 Beware of immoderate disciissincs. | 
1672 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xvi. 364 Discussives are such ; 
as generally disperse the matter, and so dissolve it insen- 
sibly, j 

Mence f DiBon'Bsiv’ely cuh.y f DlBou'iaiveness. I 

2613 M, Riuley Magn. Bodies 6 T‘bc,sc being art ifiri.'illy and ' 
discussively fastened to this Umdstone. 27*7 Bailey voI. 1 1 , i 
Discussirencss, dissolving or disiicrsiijg quality. 

t HiBCIl'BBlIieilt. Obs, rare. [f. Discuhh v. j 
f -MENT,] * DIHCUHBJON. | 

2559 Ahv. 1 'arkek Core. 94 We beseech your Miyesty . , j 
to refer the discus-sment and deciding of them to n synod of ; 
your bishops and other godly learned men. 2652 C'art- <’ 
WRjr.HT Cert, RcMg. i. 57 Requisite fur the Cburches under- i 
standing, and by. .her consultations and disciiMiicnts. j 

DiBCn'BBOry, a. rare ~ ®. [f. L. discuss- (sec ! 
Dtscusbive) + -ouY,] Discutient. : 

181^ Crahh Technal. Diet., Discutient or Disemsory \ 
medteines. those which dis.solve iinpacled matter. ! 

f DiBCU'BBlire. Ohs. rare [f.h. discuss- ; 

(see Di.Ncn.M.sivK) + -tirk.] Discuhsion. 

1610 W. Foi.kingiiam Art of Surz>ey 1. ii. 9 The Matter ; 
comprises the Eleincnt.'iric compositinn luul consiitmion of 
Possessions : and in discussure thereof, the Matcriall parte is 
must conuersant. 

t BiBCU'Btom, sb. Obs. rare-'^. ff. I)i.s- 9 + 
CU.STOM .d*.: prob. after DiHri.’MTOM v,] Discon- 
tinuance of a custom ; disuse. 

2603 Florio Montaigne iir. xii. (1632) 611 Better, .than for . 
ever through discustume. .lose the cWinerce and conversa- j 
tion of cummon life. • 

t BiBCU'Btom, V. Obs. [ad. OF*, dcscostumery > 
-coMslumer to lo.se the htibit or cuslcim of, f. des-y ; 
Dis- 4 f- costumer to render custorn.iry, etc.: see ; 
CusTo.\r *».] trans. To render urmcciLstomcd ; to j 
cause to discontinue a custom or habit; =Di8,vc- | 
CUSTOM. Hence Diaou'atomed ppl. a. j 

iSoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 299 
Mocuynge the heipe of gcxl hytu to dy.sr.ii.stome. 25^ 
.Sylvester Du Bartas 11. li. i, (1641) 113, 1 If now no more 
my sacred rimes distill With Art-le.v*c case from my di.s* 
custom 'd quill. 2677 E. J*leix.;f.r in Spiirgfon Treas. Diw, 

P.s, XXX. 7 Discustorn our>elvcs to the exercise of faith. 
BisoU'table, a. rare. [a. mod.K discutaldey f. 
dhentery ad. L. disculf/v to Discush ; cf. next.] 
Capable of being tliscusscd ; Pi.scussiHJ.E. 

2^3 Sat. Rev. 11 Feb. 150/r Many insoluble or discutable 
points. 

Bi’Seutant. rare. [a. F. discutanty pr. nple. uf 
discuter to discuss, used suhst. : see -ant l.J One 
who discusses. 

2872 H. B. Forman Lhnng Poets tC 6 The contrast be- 
tween (he half-frank discutant and the unctiiou.s but immoral 
dignitary discussed. 


DISDAIN. 

tDiBOU'tBi V. Obs, [a. K. discuto-r (14th c.in 
Hat/.,-Dann.), ad. I., discutfre to dash or shake 
asunder, in late L. to discuss^ investigate, f. Dw- i 
+ quaifre (in comb, -cutfre) to shake, strike with 
a shock. Now displaced by D1HCU8S.] 
iratis. To discuss ; to investignte, exami^. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij, Euery jtige ought to discute and 
examyne the cans of boihe partyes in suene manere that he 
iiuiy liu equitc .'ind jusiyce. 1484 — Fables of A {fonce (1889) 
9 T he cause to be disruted or plcted before the juge. 
b. intr. with of. 

avRsx Hetyas in T’hoins Prose Rom, (1858) 111 . 53 To 
discutc of a mater. 

Hence Disou ting vhl. sb.y disciissiif. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/i Odylygente dysciMKiig of 
I causes and mtaters he rendred or yelcicd’ juste jugeiiilnte. 

* DiBCIltiBlit (diski/?Jicnt), a. .'iiwl sb. Med. Also 
7 disoussiont. [ad. L. disvHticnt-emy pr. pple. of 
disculfre : sec Discute.] 

A. adJ. ILaving the quality of ‘discussing* or 
dissijiating morbid matler ; resolvent. 

i6xa WixinAi.i. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653)311 A discnlieiit 
Cataplasme. 2740 Avlett in Phil. Trans. X 1,1 II. 10 An 
hut, dLiciitient, and rcstringent Fomentation. 1B76 Bar- 
THOLOW Mat. Med. (1879) 411 Picj*.nnlious of cuniuiii were 
much used for a supposed discutient or resolvent action . . 
in certain kinds of tumors. 

B. sb. A discutient medicine or preparation. 

2655 Ciri.FKFPEB Rizierins 1. xv. 54 Wiieii the matter is som- 

what thin, .use not .siiong di.scuii.sicnt.s and di-s-sulvers, 27x8 
Qi'incy Compi, DUp. 109 It enters., into many FomentU' 
tioiis, as a good Discutient. 2830 Linolky Hat. Syst. Hot. 
30 Employed externally as a discutient. 

DiBdain (disd<?i‘ti), sb. Forms: a. 3 5 do- 
doyn^o, 4 dedeigne, -eyng, -ayn, 5 dodoin. Ip. 
4 5d6Bdoyn,-dayn. 7. 4di8doiu(.e, 4 -5'deyu(o, 
4-6 -deigne, 4-7 -dayn(o, 5 dyadane, -dene, 
-dayne. Sc. disden^e, -dene, 6-7 disdaine, 6- 
disdain. Cf. Sdkion. [MIC. dedeyn, desdcyUy a. 
OF. desdeign, -daimy -doing, -daitiy AK. ded^igne 
(L.mgtoft Chron. 11. 430^ mod.K, dedain Pr. dcs- 
daiugy -dmh, Cat. desdeny, Sp. desdeilOy It. disdegno 
[^.sdegno)y Komanic dcriv. ol des-y dUdegnarc to ilis- 
dain : see next.] 

1 . The feeling entertained toward.-i? timt which one 
thinks unworthy of notice or beneath one’s dignity; 
scorn, contempt. 

a. c 2990 S. F.ng, Leg. I. 414/387 He hadde gret de-deyii 
sinale heroes to do. rr xSOO i ursor M. irjijy (COtl.) O 
punert iia dedeigiic \later MSS. ilisdeyn, -dayne], had he. 
a tlAMFULK 7*2u//r’Txxviii. 6 pai ere kald vtiycorns fur 
pride & dcdcyne. i I4|W Myrc 1159 Hast [l>ow] bad any 
dedeyn Of o)>cr synfnllc pat ]>ou bast seyn ? 

Y; *393 Govvfr Gonf. 1 . 121 He, which love had in di.s- 
deigne. 2540 -2 Ei.vot image Goz<. Pref. (1556) 3 AUhougb dis- 
dp.ignu and envie d'xic cause them to spenlce it. 2599 Shaks. 
Mneh Ado III. i, ^i Disdainc and Scornc ride sp.arkling in 
her cy^cs, Mls-prfzing w'bat they looke on. 2667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 98 'J hat fixt mind And nigh disdain, from sence of 
injur’d merit. 2749 FiKi.niNO Tom Jones xi. vil, As 1 re- 
ceived no answer . . my disdain would not siiflcr me to con- 
tinue iny .applicatiou. 2894 L. Murray F.$ig, Gram. (eel. 5) 
1 . 440 Haughtinch.s is founded on tbe htgli opinion we enter- 


tain of ourselves; disdain, on the low opinion we have of 
others. xSu Milman Lat. (?hj\ (1864) V. ix. viii. 401 They 
W'l-re c-allctfin disdain the Buritans, an appellation whiili 
perhaps they did not disdain. 1875 F. Hai.i. in Lippincott's 
Mag. XV. 342/1, 1 . . had conceived a disdain of feathered 
things, bu.stnrds excepted. 

t b. w ilh pi. An instance or cxhiliilion of this. 
^12632 Dosnk Dial. zo. .V/V //. H'otton (T.', .So her dis- 
dains can ne'er ofiend. 1639 Sir T. Hawkins Ir. Mathieu's 
Fnhappy Prosp. 152 My disdaines have served my pur- 
poses. 

1 2 . Tiuligiiation ; anger or vexation arising from 
offended dignity; dudgeon. To have d, \ to be in- 
dignant, take offence. To htrve in d., io have d. of ; 
to be indignant or offended at. Obs. 

a. 2997 R. (ii,our. (1734) lyj Of ]»yn vnryjt ychabbe gret 
eledfyn, a 2340 Hampulk xxvvi. t Noli emulari in 

molignantibits . . Will not haf dedeyn in ill willand. Ibid. 
Uxxiv. 3 Auertisti ah ira indignaeionis tut .. pou turnyd 
fr.a pc wrttli of pi dedeyn. c 2380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 

1 1. 70 pis eldcrc sone h.ulde Ji'dcyn, and wulde not rome 
in. a 50 .Alexander 3155 Hi: dedeyne \ Dubl. MS. dis- 
d.aync] liade, pat |>.'U ware comeii duun ofkytigis, and lie no 
cause el I is. 

p. <1386 Chaucer Frankl. Prol, aS (Ellcsm. M.S,), I prey 
yow haiicth me nat in desdeyn It'.t. disdcj^nc') Though to 
this man 1 sfwke a word or two. a 1450 Knt. ds la Tour 
(186S) T7 'J'lie king saide, ‘y chesc the vongesi of the .tij. 
doughters. of tliu wbiche tbe eldest and the secounde had 
gret mcruuile and desdeyn. 2482 Caxton Myrr. li. vi. 79 
Of grctc desdayn he sufircth to lie .slayn and dye. 

7. c Chaucer Prol. 789 (Sloane MS.) But take it 
nought 1 praie 30W in disdeigne disdeyne, disdayn, 
desdeyn J. 2393 Gower CoPif II. 315 But Phebus, which 
hath great disdein Uf that nis iiiAiaen was forlein. laij 
IIouoLA.s fEueis vn. xiii. 160 Than Jupiter .. Haifand oiK- 
dene uny mortall suld be Kasit to lyf. ^ 2600 E. Blount tr. 
Conestageio 299 'I’he defea! of the Armie . .cau.scd . .through- 
out the Kcaime a great griefe and dUdaine. 2606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. I. ii. 35 'J'he disdain and shame whereof, hath 
ciier since kept Hector fasting and waking. 1699 H. Harrih 
J*arivaFs Iron Age 229 Having conceived some disdain 
against his Master, a 2677 Harrow Serm, Wks. 2716 1 . 69 
'I He great i>erson . . took the neglect in huge dimlain. 

t b. fg. Of a wound : Angrincss, inflamed con- 
dition. Ohs. ran. (Cf. prated flesh.) 
c 2400 Lanf mac's Cirurg. loa Whanne pilke wounde was 
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sowdid p.inniclc bnt was not weel heelid hadde a dedein 
& was cause of gendrynge of a craniue. 
t3. I.oalhirig, aversion, dislike. Ofis. 

[1370-^ i» 0 . d//>c'. And hcddeii of mony metes 

dc-ifeyii.J i6« Cur.FKri'EH Kiverita 1. vii. 30 1'hese arc the 
hireruniiers ufan Epilepsy ; disdalii of meat [etc,]. 

fb. tran^. The ijuality which excites aversion ; 
loathsomeness. (Cf. Dain sIk 3.) Oh. 

SrEN'KKu F. Q, I. i. 14 Most iuthsom, fiUhic, foule, and 
full of vile disdaiue. 

IHudaili (di.s(Ji!*‘'ii), 7\ Forms : a. 4 dedeyngne, 
4-5 dedeyno, 5 dedene ; / 3 . 4 desdalne, -deigne, 
6 -dayne. 7. 5 disdeyne, -daigne, (dis- 
deynt), 5 -5 dys-, 5-7 disdayne, 6 diadeiue, 
-dane, 6-^7 -daino, -deigne, 6- disdain. Cf. 
ahso Sdeign z/. [MK., a. OF. -dci^ner 

{3nl s. pres, -dei^e). in later F. dedati^ner, Pr. 
desdepiar. Cat. disdmyar^ Sp. dtdeiiar^ Pg. des- 
denhar^ It. disdegnare {sdegnare) ; a Common 
Komanic vb. representing, with des- for L. dc' (see 
1)K- 6), L. dedi^nare (coUnteral form of dedigndrt) 
to reject as unworthy, disd.nin, f. 1 )e* 5 + dignarey 
-art to think or treat as worthy : cf. Di'.ion.] 

1 . (ra»s. To think unworthy of oneself, or of one s 
notice ; to regard or treat with contempt ; to de- 
spise, scorn, a. with simpk obj. 

a and ff, rx386 Chaijckr CVt'/Fs 7 \ 42 (Ellcstn. M.S.) I.ar 
yourc cres nal my voys des<lcyne [offu-r MSS. disdeyne]. 
14B3 Ctitfi. Angl. 93/1 To Desden (Umtene A.), dedignari, 
di trahfty, dt triicfnyf\ v!<i. to disspist?. 

y. C1386 [see a Mild /3]. 1509 I1 aw i.s /Vm/. Fit'as. xvi. Ivii, 
I fere to sore 1 sh:d tlisdayncd l>e. 1573 G. Hakvj.v LctU r- 
bk. (Camden) 4 He hiiil Mg-iinst me. .tfiat I diil disdain evtri 
mans cumpuni. 1613 Pi;k<:iias I'iltirinnn^e v. xvii. 459 Whose 
proud top would disduinc cliiiiing. 1734 KmvAHiw Frcrd. 
Wiilw. iv. ?i7 Some seem to disdain the histinetion iluil wc 
makc between iiMtur.'il and moral Neeessuy. zSai Shku.kv 
Frometh. t^nb. 1. 5.1 If they diMlained not such a prostiaie 
slave. 1858 lAiroN ll'hat /iK do f 1. x, I disd.Min your 
sneer. 

b. with iaf. or 'I'o think it beneath one, 

to scorn {to do or doinq something). 

«, ri3to .^ir Ferumb. 2179 Ys hcrie was so gret, J>at he 
dedeynede to dept*. ‘ oundo' ; hot ran to wi)>is ict. 

fi. 1393 OiwKH tV«/' III. If . . a king . . Dosdaiiieil) 
fir to done hem grace. 

y. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xv. 43 They dysd.iyne to 
oheyc to theyre capytayne. <> iS33 KtK^KnK Jfuon 
Axiv, 7oThcy dysd.aync to speke t«i me. t 6 tx IWhi.i-: Trausi. 
Fref, tx Neither did we disduirie to rciiise th;it which we 
done. 1769 (jolhsm. Roman Hist. UjZC) I. .197 This 
. . wa.s the title the Roman guner.Al disdained granting Itiiii. 

W, Thom-Son IFafsons Fhilip III (T831J) 357 I They] 
clisdiitncd to follow this example of submission, z868 K. 
Euwards Raleigh 1. xx. 455 Grey , . had disdained to beg 
his life. 

o. To think (a thing) unworthy of (something). 
((T. Deio.v V. 2.) 

x6^ J. Hall Iforx Vac. 33 N.iture disdeigned it a Roome. 

d. To think (anything) uawortliy of. 

1591 Si'KVSEK Ruins of Time f)cd., God hath di.sdeigned 
the world of that most noble Spirit. 
t2. To be indignant, angry, or offendetl at. Obs, 
1494 Fauyan Chron. 11. xlviii. 32 The kynije disde^mynge 
thi^ deiiieanure of Andrnglus, after dyuvrs nionycioiei . . 
gatheryd his knyghtes and made warre vpon Andragius. 
163a Litiigow Trav. Prol. B, 'I'o shun Ingratitude, which 
I disduinc as Hell, 1633 T. SfAn-oKU y’/xf. llib. vi. (1821) 
84 His answer w«^s much disdained. z^5 I.u. Vuk^tos 
B oeth. III. k:^ Hence, .we often so much disdain their being 
tonfeir’d upon undeserving Men. 

b. with subord. clause: To be indignant that. 

134BH ALL Chrou.f Rich. Illy 45 The kyng of Scutics dis- 
deignynge that the strongc c.'i.stcll of I)umharre should re* 
maync in thengllsh mcnne.s handes. 1587 Tcruerv. Trag. 
T. (1837* 138 who highly did disdaiiie That such .. abit'sc 
his honour should distaine. x6oa Marstov Ant. Met. 
II. Wks. 1856 I. 37, I have nincteene mi.stre.sses alreadie, 
and I not much dtsdeigne that thou slK'ild'st make up the 
ful s*core. X798 W. 'I ayuir in Monthlv Mag. I. 14 Dis- 
daining that the enemies of Christ should abound in wealth. 

t 3 . intr. To be moved with indignation, be in- 
dignant, take offence. Const, at (rarely againsty 
ofy on . Obs, 

a. .38a. Wyci.ik fob xxxii. 3 But a^en the ihre frendis of 
hym he dedeynede, forllii that thei hadde n not founde a 
rcsoiimablcanswcrc. — Matt. xxi. 15 The juineis of prestis 
Mild .scribis . . dedeyueden, and se.iiicn to hym, Heerist thou 
what these scycn ? a X400 Rdig. Fit ecs fr. Tkomion M.S, 
90 pat deuyls lyutme, dedeyned at \n dedc. 

y. 14. . Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 108 Of whos cuinyng 
though thou dy&dcyne Hyt may not pleynly help. 1516 
'i'lNiiALK Matt. XX. 34 They disdayned at the two brethren. 
— yoh/t vii. 33 Di.sdayne ye at me, because I made a man 
every whit whoalcf c 1383 Cavendish Ld, Sej'uionr iv., in 
IfWscj/, etc:. (1835) II. 105 i'o disdayn nyenst natures newc 
estate. X638 B. Jo.nsok Discos, ad fin., Ajax, deprived of 
Achilles' armour . . disdains; and growing imtxitient of the 
iuiuty, rageth, and runs mad. 1634 Sm T. Hekuert Trav. 

Cheese ami Butter is among them, but such squemisli 
English siomacks wil dUdainc at. 
t 4 . trans. 'fo move to imlignation or scorn; to 
offend, .anger, displease. Obs.'* 
a 1470 'I Vtoet Caesar x. (1330) 13 Inducioinarus was sore 
nisplc.aKcd .and ilysdiiynnd at thys doynge. xfiay Vox Fiscis 
A V b, It shjill ii.jihing dUdalne you ; for it is no new thing, 
but even that whii h yu\i tiave continually looked for. 1^50 
Howkli. yy,.?.. Naples 18 'Flic people . . being much 

disiJain d that the Vice-Roy had srap’d. xtoo-iSx? Comiik 
DcfU r.-iw .Sticks in Lomi. 1. 251 Fasniuiiable niniise* 
ments delight luin not, and even eleganl vice disdains him. 


t b. impers. li disdains me \ it moves my in- 
dignation, offends me. 

c Z440 Yot'k Mysi. v. ix Me thoght fwt he The kynde of vs 
tanc myght, Aud ffcr-at Uideyned me. 

Biflaai'UableR a. rare, [a. OF. dt'sdaign- 
able : see prcc. and -able.] Worthy of disdain. 

x6xx Cotgr., Desdaignaldey disdainable, contemptible. 
1893 Daily Plexus 9 Sept. 4/7 That tenth of a second of 
alli.iw'ance w.as. .nt>t disd.aincd . .Yet to one not to the manner 
burn of r.acing it migbt h.avc certainly seemed * disdainable*. 

Bisdainad (di.s(l^>‘nd ), ///. a. [f. Disdain.] 

1. 'I'reated with disdain ; despised, scorned, 
x^ Yong Diana 6 'I'he diHlaiiicd Shepherd. ^ 1670 Milton 
lust. Eng. II. Wks. (1851) 54 A new ana disd.ained .sight. 
t2. ( liaracterizcd by disdain; disdainful, scorn- 
ful. Obs. rare. 

1596^ Shaks. X llcpt. IV, 1. lit. 183 Reuenge the geering 
and disdain'd contempt Of this proud King, 
t Difldai'nedlyf adv. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + 
-r.Y ^’.] .Scoriifitlly, dlsdninfully. 

i535CovERi:»ALKr .S’/fw. xvii. 10, I haue spoken dis«laneclly 
vnii) the hwwl of Israel. — l*s. \\k. 18 Which cruelly, 
dlszdanedlY I’t despitcfully speakc aguyust the rightuous. 

Disdai'Xier. [f. Disdain v. h -Eul.] One 
who disdains ; a scomcr, despiser. 

1580 HoLi.YiiANn Treas. Fr. Tong. MespHsenr. a dis- 
ilayuer. a despiser. 1587 Ooloing De Mornay ii. To 
in.ake nis greatest di.sdaincrH . . confesse his arte, c X630 
Trag. Rick. H. (t87o) 49 The tooc, a disdayner or spurncr. 

Disdainful (di^t'i‘nful\ a. [f. DIiSDain sb. 

-h-FlTL.] 

1 . Full of or showinf; disdain ; scornful, con- 
tciuptuous, proudly disrcg.nrtlful. 

^7X54* W'yait Wauering Loner \n Tolte-lVs Misc. (Arb.) 
35 Vnder disdaiiifull brow. z6oo Shaks. -f. 1’. 7.. iii. iv. 
5,3 'I'he proud disdainfull Shepherdessc That was bis Mis- 
tresse. 1663 Cuwlky Ode Restoration xii. Cast a disdainful 
look behind. 17^ Gray Elegy viii. Nor llei] Grandeur 
he.ir with a disdainful .smile The short and .simple annals of 
the poor. 1849 MAt;Ai;i..sY ///r/. Eng. 1. 1 .-3 'I hcy. . nmixlioil 
.'ig.iinst the most renowned battalions of Europe with dis- 
daiiiful eimfulciice. 

b. (/oust. inf. or of. 

1580 T.yi.v Ei.phucs (Arh.) 446 'I'hey arc. .not (lisdninfulle 
to eonfene. 1613 Sn.VKS. /ten. /'///, 11. iv. 123 .Stidibornc 
to lustice Disdainfull to be tride by't, X746 Moki-m. 
Oratorio ‘ yudas Maccab;nts\ Disdainful of danger, we’ll 
ru-.h on the foe. Gkj:i;n .Short Hist. viii. § 5. An 

administrator, disdainful of private ends. 

1 2 . Indignant, displeased ; inimical. Obs. rare. 

1348 H AT.i.CAr<>;/., Ricn. til. 45 b, The malicious atteniptes 

and disdeynfnil iiivenciuns of his envious adversaries. 1350 
CoviiUDAi.K Spir. Ferlc xii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 133 Vexed 
in his mind and disdainful that he is not .so . . fortunate as 
other Ik:. 

1 3 . That is the object of indignation, hateful ; 
that Is the object of disdain. Obs. 

ax347 Si'KRKY ii. 850 For I inyycrcs disdainfull 

to the Gods \uamm diris\ Have lingred fourth. 1586 M ar- 
i.owK x%l Ft, Tamburl. iv. ii, Villain . . Fall prostrate on the 
low disdainful earth. 

Disdainfully (*Usd<?Bnfuli), adiK [f. prcc. h 
LV ^.] In a disdainful maiiiK-r ; with disdain ; 
scornfully, contemptuously; fwith indignation. 

/(X333 I.n, Berners CV»A/. Jik. M. AurcL .viii. (U.), Kiie- 
mics, that disdeinfiilly wold put theim vndcr. X5^ Hai.i. 
Chron., Hen, / V, 159 This proude byll, w'as l>oth of the 
kyng, and hU connsaill, disdainfully t.-rken. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr, 4 Cr. in. iii. 53 Either greele him nut, Or else disdain- 
(idly, X749 Fielding Tom yones xvit. ii. \’ou would ni>t 
have so oisdainfully called him fellow. X838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xix, Ho smiled disdainfully and pointed to the door. 

Disdai'nfnlness. [f. as prec. + -nk.sh.] The 
quality of being disdainful. 

X548 UoALLjCtc. F-rastn. Far, LukesW, 37 (R.) With liowc 
great stately disdcigiifnlnesse, ami straunge countenance 
the Pharisiacall sort vsed to tnrne awai their fac:es from 
.sinners, xfiiix * .SMKCTYMNi.f.s’ Vind, Amsio. xv. 1H4 'I'he 
e,\trc.am di.sdainfulncsse that breath*? in every p.age and line. 
17x0 D'URrKV Fitts IV. ii 3 Her Di2?dainfulness my Heart 
hath Cloven. 1856 R. A. Vai'cuian Mystics (i860) II. vin. 
viii. 387 note. Should site leave her sting in the fluwer, if its 
juice.s arc nut to her la.*.te, as man duili in his disdiunfulnes.s? 

Di8dai*nintf, vbl. sb. [f. Disdain v, + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Disdain ; the expression of 
disd-ain or scorn. 

1336 Aurelia 4 fsab. (1608) B vj, 'I’liat the sodain disdain- 
ing rendred him ligorouscr. a 1631 Donnk Dial. w. .Sir 
If. Wotton (T.), Say her disdatnings justly must be grac’d 
With name of cha.Ht. P. Flktciikr PnrPU isl. x. 19 

In thy place is slept Disdaining vile. And Flattcrif, base 
sonne of Need and Shame, vjzz Ki.iz.\ Haywood Brit. 
Reciuse 13 j Her very Countenance discoverM the secret 
Disriaiiiings of her .Soul. 

Disdai'ningt ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -tno 2.] 
That disdains ; disdainful, scornful. 

Hence Dlsdol'ningly adv. 

c 1483 Digby Mrs/, iv. 1357 To he scornyd most deden* 
ynglye. xsx9 Hokm.an Vutg. is6 He goeih statly, .md 
disdaynyngiy. x8ix Sheep //ist. 6V. Brit. ix. iii. (163a) 462 
The Noble H«lia.s disdainingly storming. 

t Diuidai*lli8ll, a. Obs. [f. Disdain sb. k 
-IHH.] Inclined to be disdainful or scornful. Hence 

Dlsdai'iilalily adv. 

1540 Hyrdr tr. Vives’ tnstr. Chr. IVom. f. xii. (R.), Nor 
set her countenance, .disdainishly. 

t Disdainoiis, a. Obs. Forms: a. 4 de- 
delgnous, dedoynous ; /?. 5 desdeynous ; 7. 
5-6 dys-, disdeluouB, -deynous, -daynous, 6 


dysdelgnotui, -danus, diadainous. [a. OF. des- 
deignos, -eusy -eux (12th c. in HaU.- Darin.), »Pr. 
desdenkosy Sp. desdeflosoy It. disdegnoso isdegn0so)y 
a Com. Romanic adj. f. disdegtw IIihdajn sh: sec 
-0C8.] 

1 . Full of or showing disdain ; disdainful, scorn- 
ful ; proud, haughty. 

t'i374 Chaucer Troylus ii. n68 (1217) (MS. Gg. 4. 27), 
Schc...gaa hire herte onfeterc Out of dlstlayniii [«’. rr, di.s- 
dainy.*;, dif?*, dc.Hdaync!i, disdaynous, dis-, desdayns] prisnun. 
*377 Eangl, P. it. B, viii. 83 Who-so. .isnou^tdronkenlcw 
nc dodut^nous, dowel hyin folwcth. c 1400 Rom. Rose 74x2 
II is looking w'as not disdeinous, Ne proud, but meeke, and 
fill pesible. 14x3 Filgr. .Soivle (Caxton) 11. xlv. (1850) 51 
Prowde men, and desdeynous, that settyn att nought al 
other men. XS33 Star Chamb, Froc, in Froc. Soc. Anliq. 
(1S69) 321 With a hye and a dysdanuH Goiintynan.s. xi^ 
Autelio ep Isah. (1608) Giv, It plea.st‘the you more to be 
tuwnrdes hus dlsdaingieux. m363 Cavkndlsii L'anctor 
(i. C. iii, in JVo/sey, etc. (1825) II. X40 Ther disdaynous dis- 
pyghts and onnaturall debates. 

2 . Full of indignation ; indignant. 

t;x430 Filgr. Lyf Manhode n. civ. (1869) 114 Myn herte 
so dlsdcynows therof j huue, that litel lakketh it nebresteth 
on iweync. 1531 Klvot Giw. 11. xii. (1883) 150 'i'hey. .began 
to iiuirmure, and to cast a disdaynous and grcuous lokc 
upon Gysippiis. 

t Disdai* 1101 islyp adv. Oh. [f. prcc. + -LY 2 .] 
Disdainfully, scornlully, haughtily. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 563 He wa.s dysdeynously an- 
Kweryd. 1568 Gmahton Chron. II. 1 13 'I'be M.Tgistratcs . . 
did likewise vilipend and disdeynoil'tiy niocke all that the 
iViue had there cotnnmtiiKled. 

Disdar, var. of Di/daii (Pers.), warden of a fort. 
+ Disda're* t). Obs. rare “ b [f. 1 )is- 6 or 7 a 
f Dauk.] trans. To strip of daring, cow, qiu- 11 . 
16x2 Syi.vkster tr. Mathieus Henry the Great \^ci Whose 
awfull frownc Dis-dared Vice. 

t Disdecei'ire, V. obs. [Dia- 6.] trans. ' 1 \» 
ildivor from deception ; to undeceive. 

xfiaa MAunK tr. Airntan's (inzman dAlf. i. 8 His owne 
niisciiu doth dis-dccciue liim. Ibid. i. 77 He tliat triu-.ly 
loves is deceiv'd with that which ought to dis-dccciue him. 
1647 Faringdon .SV»7/f, ii. 38 (ioe to my pulaoe in Silo and 
there learn to ilisdcceive yourselves. 1649 Kami. Monm. Ir. 
.S'rtutulCs Use of Passions {xOfx) Ghiistian Religion., 
hath not hcen able to dis-deceive all Infidels. 
tDisde'iiy, obs. rare- [1. Dih- 6 + 
Dkikv.] trans. To deprive of deity: cf. Discod. 

x6a7-77 Fh.ltiiam Resolves t. xvi. 27 'I'hi: 1*a])isl> portray 
him as .nn old Mnii; nml by this means, dis-duilie him. 

DisdeinCe, -deigne, -done, -don^e, deyn(e, 

obs. IT. Disdain. 

Disdenominationalize : see Dis- 6 . 
DisdeSdTVO, 2^. nonce-xvd, [Dis- 6 ] tram. 
To rlo the reverse of deserving ; to deserve to lose ; 

sfDKMKllIT V. 3. 

x668 Ld. Orrery .State Lett, (1743) IT. 347 Which though 
1 cannot hope to merit, yet I am sure I will never disdeserve. 

t Disde#i*re, V- nonce zvd. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To do the reverse of desiring; to desire to l>e 
without. 

ifiSX N, Bacon Disc. Gtrot. Eng, ii. xxxiv, They. . lived to 
dis-dcsire and unwish their formvi choice, by late repentance. 

t Disdete'vn&ixie, V. nonce zod, [Dis- 6.] 
trans. 'J’o undo tlinl which is determined, to annul. 

x65x N. Bacon Disc. Gtad. Fng. ii. xl. (1739) 176 Why 
that wliich is omx by the Representative of the People 
determined. ..should he dls-dctcrmined by one or a few. 

II Disdiaclasis (disdoiiX^’klasis). Of lies. [mod. 
L., irreg. f. Cir. 815 twice (in comb, regularly 8t-, 
Di- 2 ) -k IhdirXaats: sec DiAOLASiB.] Double refrac- 
tion {Syd. Soe. Lex. 1883). 

DiB&aolflfSt (distbi'akl.'cst). [ad. mod. L. dis- 
diaclast-us adj. (see next.)] * A term applied by 
Hriicke to dark particles forming, by their apposi- 
tion on the same plane, the doubly-refracting disc, 
b.'uid, or layer of striaterl muscular tissue' {Syd. 
.Soc. T.exP). 

.1867 1. Marshall 1. 51 The dark ]x>r- 

tions have been described as crystalline, and a.s being com- 
posed of minute doubly-refracting particles, named dis^ 
diaclasts, 1876 Quain Rkm. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 1x4 Ibe 
doubly refracting parLs of a muscular fibre have been 
conceived by Brftcke to be made up of an aggregation of 
minute doubly refracting particles, termed By him dis- 
diacl«a.st.s. X877 Ko.senth al 4 Nerves 102 Al these 

points the disuiaclasts are probably arranged regularly and 
in large I'roups. 

Disdiaola'StiCy a. rare, [f. mod. L. disdia^ 
clasi~us doubly refracting (irreg. f. Gr. 8iy twice -k 
^dtafchaffTos, vbl. adj. of SiaKKhiv to break in two) 
•k -ic.] Doubly refracting: applied to crystals; 
also, of the nature of disdiaclasts. 

lr6^E. Bartholinr (r/Z/r) Experimenta Crystal! Islandici 
disdiaclusti]. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2044 From this peculiar 
and notable propriety of the double Refraction in this Lsland- 
ston^we have not scrupled to call it DU*diacIastick. 

t Xnsdiapa'BOli. Mus. Obs. [a. L. disdia- 
pasiniy R. Gr. Bit Ikd vaerwv * twice through all (the 
chords)*, a double octave in music: see Diapa- 
BoN.] The interval of a double octave ; a BAeenth ; 
(in quot. 1760) the compass or range of notes in- 
cluded within the same, 

Z809 Doitland Omitk. Microl, ax Disdiapason, Is an 
Interuall by a Fifteenth, occasioned . . by a quadruple pro- 
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portion. 1651 T. F(rkakk] Agrif^'t Occ^ PhilM. aso Sol 
obtains the melody of the octave voice vir. Diapason ; in 
like manner by fifteen Tones, a Disdiapason. 1760 Phii. 
Tyans. LI. 703 The lyre . . took in the compass of a dis- 
diapMon. or double octave. 1774 Burney Hist. Mtts. 
1x789) I. i. 3 It was the opinion of the ancients that this 
disdiapason or double octave was the greatest interval 
which could be received in melody, 
t Disdi*et. Obs. ran. [f. Dis- 9 + Diet 
I mproper «>r irregular diet or regimen of food. 

*876 Newton y^rwa/V’jf Complex. (1633)81 Old orc is. .not 
well able to beare out even the least disdyrt that may bee. 
x6s9 Dknison Heav. Patta. (1631) a6S If the patient after- 
wards distemper himselfe by disdyed. 
tSisdi-gni^, V. dis. rare. [DI8-6.] irans. 
To deprive of dignity ; to dishonour. 

x6a5 Jackson Creed v. xxix. »86 They no way honour hut 
. .disd^nilie him in such solemnities, 
t DlSdO'inaffe- Ohs. rare ~ [a. OF. desdom* 

wage (in Godef^ a sum paid to inuemnify, f. 

Dih- 4 + dommage Da.ViVOR .1 Indemnification. 

tSoa Ord. Crysteti Mm (\V. de W, 1506) iv. xxi. 227 By 
reason of dysdoinat'e, as yf . . the leniicr were in donmge 
without fyccyon. 

t Usdon'bt, V, Ohs. rare. [Di.s- 5.] trans. 
To have adverse doubts about; to distrust, mis- 
trust, MI.SI)0IJBT. 

a 1656 Hp. Hau. Soliloquies 55 The stamp is too well 
known to be disdoubted. 

Disdub ! sec Dis- 6. 

fDise, d^o, decapitated form of adise^ addis, 
Auze, the initial a being mistaken for the inde- 
finite article. 

ax400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant. I. B/x Ascia^ a dyse. <'1460 
J. Russell Pk. Nurture 1x2 H.'iue a gymlct, & u disc. 
Dise, obs. form of Dice; sec Die sh.^ 

Disease (diz^z), sh. Forms: 4 defies, deisoso, 
diflaeease, diahese, 4-5 disese, -aeso, desese, 
dysese, 5 disess, -oese, -eefi(e, -fioeaej-eoase, dos- 
ease, -eoa, -eyco, dysea, -ease, -hese, -aoso, -aao, 
-eofiso, -oae, -zese, -oyase, 5-6 dysease, -fieafie, 
Sc. dificifi, 6 deseoso, disseyae, dyafioafiae, .SV*. 
diaes, 5- diaooae. [MK. rf/-, desese^ n. Ah', disease.^ 
desaese (Stat. Rich. II), OF. desaise^ -ayse 04th c. 
ill (rodef.), f. des-^ Dis- 4 + aise Ease j//.] 

+1. Absence of case; uneasiness, di.scomfort ; 
inconvenience, annoyance; disquiet, disturbance; 
trouble. Ohs. \ 

In later use, generally with distinct reference to the ctym. | 
dements of the word ; cf. Disicask i, j 

f X330 R. IJuMNNK Chron. (iHio) j66 C*oand mak hi.s nes, 
or he do \fc more stourc, And kou to ))i deses may hat be 
frutc and flourc. ,.*388 Wvci.iK xvi. 33 In the world 
3e schulcn haue disese. ^1410 Love Ponayeut. Mirr. 
xxvii, His disciples were in the see in grote disese. £1430 
Merlin 54 Thei slittll li.nnc grete dissese for lakke of w.'tter. 
n 1547 StfKKKV in Totten’s MUc. (Arb.) 22 Till thon know 
iny hole disseyse my hart can hauc no rest. 1615 Chai man 
Odyss. IV. 1088 Doth .sleep thus seize Thy powers, aflcclvd 
with so much dis-e.'iscy 1623 Lisik Hiljrk on O, 4 N. 
Test. Lied, xxiii, Some grudge of old disease, Which will 
enforce us fortific <mr towncs.' 

t b. A cause of discomfort or distress ; a trou- 
ble, an .nnnoyance, a grievance. Ohs. 

^1386 Chai.tkk Nun's Pr. I'rol. 5 It is a greet disese, 
Where as men h.'in been in Rrect welthe and esc, To heeren 
of hire sodeyn fal. 1443 Taston Lett. No. 36 I. 49 Sende 
me a letter as hastely as ^e may, yf wrylyn lie n<m dysesse 
to yow. a Jer. 'J'avi/)R Serm. xxv. 9 $ Wks. 1847-54 
IV. 641 The disemployed is a disease, and like a long .sleep- 
less night to himself, and a lOiid to his country. lyza 
Pkidf.aux Direct. Ch.-zvardms (cd. 4) 59 [It] is only for 
their own ease, and that must not be made a dis-euse to the 
rest of liie Parish. 

+ C. Molestation. 7 'o do disease to, to molc.st. 
('1400 Maunofv. (Roxb.)xxl 98 Nedders and ober veny- 
inous bestex of but cuntree diise na diseese to na straungers 
tie pilgrimes. ri4M Gesta Rom. ii. xxvl (X83.8) 353 The 
Kinpcroiir coiuaunaedc, that no man .shulde disnoilc the 
y mages, .ne to hem do no dise.asc. X493 Festivall (W. dc 
w. 1515) 71 To prayc for his enemys and them that, .dyde 
him ciyseasc. 

2 . A condition of the body, or of some part or 
organ of the body, in which its functions arc dis- 
turbed or deranged ; a morbid physical condition ; 

‘ a departure from the st.-ite of health, especially 
when caused by structural change* {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 
Also applied to a disordered condition in plants. 

(A gradual restriction of .sense x, in early use only contex- 
tual : cf. the similar use of ‘ trouble * in dialects.) 

a. gen. The condition of being (more or less 
seriously) out of health; illness, sickness. 

1393 (iow'ER Cotif. III. 35 He was full of such disese, That 
he may nought the deth escape.^ AZ400-S0 Alexander 
2540 lie was fallen in a feuire . . pai ■ . said ilkaue to othirc : 

Be pis disese to scr Darie and his dukis knawen, He sail vs 
. .surely cncounbrc. ISS$ Edkn Decades Pref. to Kdr. (Arb.) 

53 Least thy disease become vncnrable. X7a7-46 Thomson 
Summer 1035 7 ’he dire power of pCvStilent disease. 1788 
(SinHON DecL 4 1 . (1846) V. 10 The legions of Aumsius 

melted away in disease and lassitude. 1873 H. C. wooo 
Therap. (1870) 2i Disease often fortifies the system against 
the action of reniedie.s. x^ fi. Gabkktt House ly Works 
II. 42 Suppressing disease instead of curing it. 

b. An individual case or instance of such a con- 
dition ; an illness, ailment, malady, disorder. 

*5*8 Pdg’^- Per/. (W. de W. 153*) 38 Cured many disca.scs 
or Bycknesses, I5<ii Latimer Serm. Rem. (1845) II. 67 
[The burial ground being within the city] be the occasion of 
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much sickness and diseases, itea Shaks. /As///, iv. iii. 9 
Disea.se.s, desperate growne, By desperate appliance are re- 
Iceued. X67X Milton Samson 6x8 My griefs . . pain me As 
a lingering disease. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agrie, viii. 
(ed, 2) 83 J’he disca'ies of plants we may pos.sibly do some- 
thing to prevent, but we can do little to remove. 2847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Mmtaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 343 'J o 
entertain you with the record.^ ctf his di.sease. 

e. Any one of the various kinds of such condi- 
tions ; a sjiecies of di.sorder or ailment, exhibiting 
special symptoms or affecting n special organ. ^ 
Often with defining words, indicating its nature, or derived 
from the name of a person who has suffered from it, or of 
the phy.sician who first diagnosed it: e.g. Addison's disease, 
a structural disea.se of the suprarenal capsules, resulting in 
aiumnia and loss of strength, and commonly chamctenzeil 
by a brownish-olive discoloration of the skin (see Bronzed 
4); first de.scrllied by Thomas Addison (i793-x86o). Pat/ 
disease, foul disease, names for .^'philis {Syd. Soc, Lexi). 
Blue disease, BuitiiiT'.*! disea.sk, Fish-skin disease. Foot- 
and-mouth DLSKASE, French disease. Potato disease, etc. : 
see the.se words. 

1460-70 Pk. Quiutessenco x8^ Ourc quinte p.ssence auri et 
pcrelaruin heelith b’^e discsi^ 2555 Kden Decades 230 
The disease of saynt lob whiche wee c.'iule lhe frcncne 
poxe. i6sx lloaims Leidatk. ii. x.vix. 173 A Di.sease, which 
resembleth the Pleuiisie. 17x5 N. St. AnduA in Lend. 
Gitz. No. 6349/1 Tlie .. Woman had the Foul Disease. 
17*7-52 Chamher.s CycL, Diseases 0/ plants . . Mildew, a 
kind of epidemical disease, Med. Jrul. IT. 183 The 

dise.iscs of human teeth and tiones. 1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 
y 1/2 Cabbages are subject to a peculiar disease . . called 
clubbing. 1885 Law y V/»//*x LXXIX. 161/2 I'hc mare was 
suffering from no catching disease. 

fig. A deranged, depraved, or morbid condi- 
tion (of mind or disposition, of the affairs of a com- 
munity, etc.) ; an evil affection or tendency. 

1509 ilAWE.s Past. Ple.ts. xvi. xlviii, A, a ! .s:iid Cotiascyle, 
doubtc ye never a dele. But 3'our disc;LS(! I .shal by wy.sdt>nie 
hele. ^ 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 138 It is the dise.'ise of 
nut Listning, the malady of not Marking, th.at I am troubled 
witIudL 2607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 57 Ambitious pride 
hath been my y-ouths disease. /ix66x Fuller Worthies, 
Warzoieks/t., B.ad T-itin was a catching disease in that age. 
2785 Fhanki.in Leif. Wks. 1840 VI. 526 'Ibe common 
caiLses of the smoking of chimneys, .the principles on which 
both the disca.se and (he remedy deiitnid. 2844 Emi-.kson 
Lect.. New Kny. Re/. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 266 I'hc disease with 
which the human mind now labours is want of faith. 

4 . Cotnh.y as discase^gcrw, -maker ; disease-cans- 
inti, -resisting, -s/reading, etc., adjs. 

2865 T VLOK Early Hist. Man. vi. 128 In the New Hebrides, 
there was a colony of disease-makers. 2883 Chamh. Jrni. 
27 What is known . . in regard to the nature of disease- 
gurm.s. 2886 Athenaeum 7 .Aug. 178/r 'I’he coffee tree is the 
jinticnt, the fungus., is the disease-causing agent, 2890 
Daily Nnos 22 Oct. 5/4 The di.sea.sc-reslsting potatoes. 

Disease (dizfz), v. Forms : 4-5 diaaese, 4-6 
diaeae, 5 di8e6a(e, -oaso, -aeaae, -aaae, dysoso, 
-osae, -seao, -aeaae, doaeae, deasayse, deshese, 
.SV'. diaceae, 5-6 dya-, deaease, 6 doaeaae, 7 dia- 
cease, 5- diaeoae. [a. AF. *tiiseaser,-eescr, -acser, 
for OF. desaaisier to deprive of ease, f. desaise sb., 
after aaisier, aiser to K.vkk.] 

+1. trans. To deprive of ease, make uneasy ; to 
put to discomfort or inconvenience ; to troiil^le, 
annoy, incommode, molest. Obs. 

c. 2340 Hamtolk Prose Tr. 42 Ouber for to put b« fra thi 
mete or thi slepc..or for lo discssc any olxir inane vnskil- 
fully. IM3 (iowER Conf, II. 8 In paite he was right inly 
gind Andidtc in parte he was disesed. 0x4x0 Horci.KA i-: 
De Reg. Princ. 754 It nielhe me, yf f h.ive yon <lisc.sede. 
25x6 Tindai.e Mark v. 35 Thy doughtcr is deed : why 
deseasest thou the ma.ster eny further? z 5 M Knox Godly 
Li .'. A viij, He wold not disease hymsclf toTietirc .a .sermon. 
2638 Chillini;w. Relig. Prot. i. iv. § 19. 200 That I shoiiUI 
disease myself or iny Kc;uler with a punctual cxaminaliou 
of it, may .seem superfluous. 2697 Conorevis Mourn. Pride 
III, iv, What racking care.s dis-e.i.se a monarch's bed. 

tb. To disturb (from quiet, rest, or slcej)). Ohs. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 24x9 (1468) And sufTcry.sl 
hire f p® dawyngl to .sonc vp . . ryse ffor to disese louerls 
ill b*** wysc. X48X Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 34 Sum 
what troubulde and dlscsyd by the iiuyse of the coue.nt 
when they went oute of the chirchc. 2568 Jacob 4 Esau 
1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 191 Wc disc.'i.sc our tent and 
neighbours all With rising over early. C2621 Chaeman 
Iliad X. 45 Brother, hie thee lo thy ships, .'uul Idonieii 
di.H-ca.se, With warlike Ajax. 2653 T. Baii.ky Fisher xxii. 
202 Ho was loath to disease him of his rest. 

2 . To bring into a morbid or unhealthy condition ; 
to cause illness, sickness, or disease in, to infect 
with disease. Usually in pa. pple. Dibkahed, q.v. 

2467 l-Hcc Di.sEA.HEpI. 2496 Dhvs 4 Paup. (W. de W.) ix. 
vl 354 He hiirtc his fote and dy5ca.scU alf his Ixidye. ^ 2577 
B. (ioocK lIereshw.Ks Hush. iv. (1586) »9x Little children 
di.se.^scd with the dry cough. xUS J. Ellis Nciv Christianity 
iv. 216 No other poison.. so perverts, dbeases, pollutes and 
desp-ades a man. .as does alcohol. 

fg. a 2637 U. loNSON Eng. Gram. Pref., We free our Lan- 
guage . . from the opinion of Rudeness, and Barbarism, 
wherewith it is mistakcMi to lie diseas'd, c 2680 Hickkrtn(:.ii.l 
Hist. WhiggismVIkfi. 17x6 1 . r^Evil Ministers Disease the 
Coiiunon-wealth. 2M5 Lecky Kation. (2878) 11 . 375 Those 
ghastly notions. .whu:h. .diseased the im.'iginations. .of men. 
Hence f Diaea’sing vhl. sh. and ///. a. (in sense 
i). Ohs. 

2558 Foaav.st Grysilde Sec. (1875) zox .She was remoued, 
to more diseasingc, To a towne Cowenioulton. 26x5 T. 
Adams Placke^ Dez'ill 30 A diseasing displea^.ing change to 
he banished into a mouiitainoiLs desert. 26^ Withkr 
Brit. Rcmemb. ill. 147 In those diseasing!!, 1 more ji.>y 
received. 


Diseaae, obs. form of Decease. 

Diseased (dizPzd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed U] 
Affected with disease ; in a disordered bodily con- 
dition. Now usually of the bodily orj^rana or fluids : 
In an unhealthy or disordered state, infected. 

2467 Mann. 4 Househ. E.rp. 173, I home deshesed in 
st.Iiwcche weyse that I may mate ryde norre wel goo. 1540 
. l et 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 4 Di.sea.Hifl per.sonne.s . , infected 
with the (MMilcncc. 2622 Bible John vi. 2 His miracles 
wliich hoc did on them that were diseased. i8ox Afed. 
^ rnl . V. 113 The diseascfl heds of horse.H. 284a Tennv.son 
Voyage x, His eyes were dim : Hut ours he swore were all 
diseased, 2846 (l. E. Day Ir. Simon's Anim. Chrm. 11 . 68 
The mreit striking changes in the diswised milk are the 
diminution of the solid constituents,, ami the extraordinary 
increase of the s.ilts. 

afisot. Z54a'3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 8. 9 r Stirgicms.. 
niindingc , . nothing the profit or ease of the diseseJ ot 
p.Tcient. 1667 Milton P. A. xi. 480 A l^a/ar-hotise it scenul, 
wherein were laid Numbors of all tliscas'd. 

b. Characterized by disease ; tsubjecttodi.sen.se 
(qnot. 1651); pertaining to or symptomatic of 
^se.ise ; morbid, uiilicalthy. 

2574 Hyll Conject. Weather i, Then shall follow u dis- 
eased yeare. x^x tr. Paeon’s Li/e 4 Death 9 The Sheep 
is a diseased Crentiirc ; And nnidy lives to his full age. 
2707 Floykr Physic. PulseAVatch ii. 188 DisoasM Pulses 
either exceed, or are deficient in rc.spccl of the naiural Pulse 
in Number. .Strengih, Celerity. 2797 M, Ba 1 1.1.1 k //,>/*/». 
Anat. (1807) n. vii, When a person has become well nequainted 
with disenscf] appearances. 

0. fig. In a disordered or depraved condition (of 
mind, of affairs, etc.) ; pertaining to such a condi- 
tion, morbid. 

2608 'J*. Jamk.s a Pol. Wyeli/tx) The faultcsof thcdi.Hoasccl 
CIcargie. 2612 Shak.s. IVint. T. i. ii. 297 Good my Lonl, 
be cur'd Of this dist.'.*t.H*d Opinion. 28M Lvi roN Pienzi 1. 
vi, The times are. .iJise.a.Hcd. a 1859 hlACAi LAY Hist. Fng 
(1S61) V. H14 The divines who.se business was to sooth his 
not Ic.ss dlsensed mind. 

flericc Disea'sedly adv., Disea*s«dneM. 

2614 T. Adams Perils Pnnquet 157 All men fcatchj their 
diseasedness hy falling from their Christ. 267a Ba\ ten in 
Li/e J. A Heine (1838) I. 8 He laid not out his tcuI dis- 
easedly. s68a T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 184 That slate of 
indigency, and misery, and diseased ness, which wc languish 
under .at present. 18x9 .Soutmf.v in Q. Rev. XLI. 294 A 
nervous system already diseasedly .su.sceptiblc. 

Disea'sefU, a. [f. Dihkank sh. 4 -fui..] 
fl. Fraught with discomfoit, trouble, or annoy- 
ance ; troublesome. Ohs. 

1388 WvcLTK Gen, xxxix. lo The wotmnan was diseseful 
to the xong waxynge man. — Judg. xiv. Sche was 
diseseful to liyiii. n i6a6 Bacon Charge at Sess. 0/ Verge 
(T.) It is both disgraceful to the king, and diKeuseful to the 
people, if the ways near about be not fair and good. 

2 . Full of or affected M'ith disease; morbid, 
di.scascd. Now rare. 

25^ SrrNSKR State I rel. (Cdobe) 646/2 His languishing 
sowlc being dist|uieU‘d hy his di.sraseful bofiyc. 26x4 Donnk 
Dtvot. (cd. 2) 961 This grc.nt hospital, this sick, (his discaseful 
world. 2880 Tknnvson Happy ix, This oo.'ir.se diseuseful 
creature (a IcpcrJ. 

b. Causing or tending U) disease, unwholesome, 
i6o< Timmk Quersif. i. xviii. 97 By the taking away of 
the cnsca.serull iinpuriiies. xjrfix j. Wauton Poems, Enthu- 
siast 82 Disenseful dainties, riot and excess, 

Hence t Dlsea’aefnlneBS, discomfort, uneasiness. 
1580 FiWHKx Arcadia 111. (ifjva) 300 The same consideration 
made tiiein attend all di.->ea.Hcfuhiesbe. 

Di8ea*8el688, a. rare. [f. Dihkahk sh. + 
-T.E.S8.] Free from dise.Tsc. 

2653 W, Jenkym Fun. .S'erm. (1654) 44 A strong, hayl, 
vigorous, (fise.'iscle.ssu old age. 

t Di8ea'8ely« «• Ohs. [f. iuhea.sk sh. + -ly >.] 

Affected with ffisf.'iac or sickiics.s. 

cz^oo Test. Lovc ui. in Chaucer's Wks. (i;;42) 326 a/* 
A rli.sesely liahitacioii Icttelh y* wittc many thynges, & 
namely in sorowc. 

Di88a'8eiiient. [f. Diskahk v. + -mknt.] 

1 1. I'lic action of depriving, or condition of being 
deprived, of case ; mieasinesa, discomfort. Ohs. 

a 26x7 B.wnic On Epk. (1658) 24 Men will content them- 
ru>ives with sorry lodgings and p,-iss by little dtseasements. 
2664 H. More Myst. fniq. xvi 172 Witli his bock rr.sting 
on dial bar, to his nnspcakuhlo. dise.n.sement. 2668 — Div. 
Dial, V. xiv. (1713) 456 'J'he Stale of Vice and Sin is a slnle 
of Di.seascmcnt and Unnalur.'ilness. 

2 . The condition of being affected with disease ; 
ailment, notue-nse. 

x8x6 Lamh Lett. (1888) IL 149 Vou'll bo lost in a maze of 
remedies for a labyrinth of diseai^icmcnts. 

t Disea*8iftr* Ohs. rare. [f. next + -pt.] To 
cause disease. Hence Dliea'difying ppl. a. 

x66x J. Chandler Vau^ Helmonfs Oriat. 181 In an 
Erislpclas . . the vital! Spirit heing incensed, and o-h it were 
provoked to anger by the di.HcaKifyiiig cause, waxeth ex- 
ceeding hot. Ibid. 238. 

tDi8ea'87, a. Ohs. [prob. a. AF. disaisf, 

• etw'f ( )F. desaaisie, pa, pplc. of desaaisier to 
Di.seabe : but possibly an English formation from 
disease, after easy.] 

1 . Marked by or causing discomfort or trouble ; 
annoying, troublesome. 

2387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 111 Canute wente unto 
Denmark, ledynge F.nglisshe men wil> hyin a;cnst jn: 
Wandalcs, hut war disesy \_mfslos\ unto hym. c 1440 Gesia 
Rom. viii. 22 (Harl. MS.), Strait and disesy is j/e w'cy jiRt 
Icdith to life. 2483 Cath. Angl, 97/x Dcsesy, noi uus. 
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2 . Affected with, pertaining to, or producing 
disease ; diseased, unhealthy, morbid. 

^>450 Lonemch Graii liv. jo A 1 deseysy ft ful syk he 
wenic. *603 Holland Pltitarch't Mor, 1 . nr. 238 Like 
dis«.'Lsy, sh.'irn chuler. 1674 R. Godkkkv /nj. Sr Ah. Physic 
03 H.itiirc wno before was weak, and admitted the Diseasy 
F«x, will again expell it. 

Hence Obs.^ morbid quality or 

elements. 

1674 K. OouFHKY Inj. ^ Ah. Physic xa6 Upon sight of a 
full Close-stool and im.agining all diseasiness in it. 
i Di|86'0t, V. Obs. [irreg. f. l)i - 1 + L. serf- ppl. 
stem of seaJre to cut : cf. dissert.] tram. To cut 
asunder, to separate by cutting. 

1674 jEKKKArith. ( 1676) as As if in the former Example, 8 
should be dis«N:ted into a.a.a.a. thhi. 41 Expressed . .by two 
termes. .disected as it were the one from the other. 

IMsedge (dise'd^), V. [f. Dts> 7 a4> EiKiK rA] 
tram. To take the edge off ; to deprive of its sharp 
ness ; to blunt, dull, llencc Dise'dged ///. a. 

161S SuAKS. Cymh. in. iv. q 6 When thou shalt be disedg'd 
by her, Th.'it now thou tyrest on. 1647 Ward Coi>ler 
77, I hold him prudent, that in these fastidious times, will 
helpe disedg«‘d appetites with convenient condiments, x^g 
Tennyson Idylls^ Enid 1038 Served a little to disetlgc The 
sharpness of that pain. 

BiSddifLcatioil (dise:dirikt~i‘J.)ii). [n. of action 
from DisEirtPY : cf. eiHfy^ eiii/ication.] The action 
of disedifying; the reverse of edification; the 
weakening of faith or devotion. 

H. More Myst. Iniq. xvii. 6a The dedicating of an 
unknown Tongue to their Puhlick Prayers . . to the gre.'it 
disedihcation of the People. ('dl. Wiseman l.cct. 

Cath. Ch. (1847) n. 74 The scandal and discdi/icatton corn- 
mitted before the (iiurch. 187a Cou/wtA Ety. XX. 725 
That unhappy system of conirealing trutlis which arc sup- 
posed to tend to disedification. 

Disedi^ (dise'ciir>i), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Eoify.] 
tram. To do the reverse of edifying ; to shock or 
weaken the piety or religious sense of. 

zsa 0 /V 7 i.'r. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 58 I.«;t eucry thyn^c 
that is done or spoken cuer edyfye the, M no thyiigc to dis* 
cdyfv'c the. /i 1684 Leighton Comm, i Pet. v. 5 Were it 
not tix disedifying his brethren he would rather disguise and 
liidc nut only other things by hiimility hut even humility 
itv:lf. I844.C.E.A. Commumcants (i8|8) ai The 

patty of visiturs . . were much surprised and disedified by 
this M.'ene in a convent school. 

Hence Diae'difying ///. a,, that discdifies, or 
weakens faith or devotion, 

..*?44 LiNGAsn Anglo>Sax. Ch. (1858) 1 . tit. 07 [A] person of 
light or discdifjring deportment. 1874 PesEV Lent. Srrm, 
983 (doominess is very disedifying, discnnobling, paralysing. 
1894 I T. Fowler Adamnau Pref. it Colgan lias sum- 
marized it, omitting * disedifying ' jiassages. 

Bisedticate (dise*dii/k>t), V. [f. Drs- 6 + 
Educ.itk.] tra/is. To undo or pervert the educa- 
tion of. 

x886 Lowell Gray T.it. Ess. (1891) 14 Educated at Eton 
und diseducuted. as he fCiruy] seemed to think, at Cam- 
britlgc. 1887 (}. Ra'. Oof. 274 Thu change of institutions 
educates or discdncates men to think. 

DiseesCe, diseis, obs. ff. Dbckahe, Diheahk. 
t DiS 6 ff 6 *Ct| V. Obs. rare ~ [f. D18- 6 or 7 
+ Effect v. or r/».] tram. To divest of an 
effect. 

1613 TooBNxrR Death Pr. Henrie 28 Nothing had the 
mi^ht Tu diseffcct his actions of delight ; No, nor his suf- 
ferings. 

Diselder, v . : see Dm- 7 b. 

Diseleotri^T (disflcktrifai). V. [f. Dm- 6 + 
ELECTKiKy.] trans. To undo the electrified con- 
dition of ; to reiuler non-electric. 

1876 .Sir W. Thomson Pop. Lect. {\^%) 1 . 437 Moist cotton 
thread will gradimlly discicetrify it. xSSi Pktlad. Rec. No. 
3473. 6 A method ol diselectrifynig dry wool, .and alp.ica. 
llencc Diaele^otrlflca’tlon, the action or process 
of diselectrifying. 

1895 Athemtum 30 Mar. 413/1 Royal Society, .The follow- 
ing pipers were read . . *1 he Diselcctrification of Air *, by 
Djrd Kelvin and Mes,srs. M. McClean and A. Galt. 

tBis-elemanti V. Obs. [f. Dm- 7 c + Ele- 
ment.] tram. To put (anything) out of its ele- 
ment ; to remove from its proper sphere of activity. 

z6ia W. pARKfcs Curtaine^Dr. (1876) pfi U cannot indure 
to lie naked no more then the fish dis-clumented on the 
shore. 1^ Whitlock Zooiomia 449 How doth this fifth 
Element {i. e. detraction] dis-elcment all the other fotire ? 
1727 PhilifiQnarUiijsii) 184 A vast Number of which had, 
by the Wind, been dis-eleiuentcd. 

Diselenide (doiisedendid), etc., Chetn.: see 
Di' 54 2 and Selknide, etc. 

1877 Watts Did. Chem. V. 832 The discicnide or stannic 
selunide, Sn Scj. t88i /An/. VIII. 1787 A quantity of acid 
»ufrtdcnt fur ilie fonnatiuij of a diselenite. 18^ Humpiugk 
tr. Ktdhe's Inorti.Chem. i7y Discleniuni dichloride, .Sc 2 Cl i, 

IS prepared in precisely the same manner as disulphur di- 
chloridc, which it closely resembles. 

Disem- : setf Di.sen-. 

^ ^semba'lin, v. rare-'m, [Dm- 6.] tram, 

I Q undo the embalming of. 

Break/.d. (1883) sj The disem- 
if. .literary mummies. 

[f. Dm- 7 C + P^MUABOO,] 
embargo. 

1877 Ttnws 15 Mar. 5/6 General Urquiza .. succcs-sfullv 
besieged . . Buenos Ayres, and then disembargoed Rosa’s 


1838 O. W. Holmkk Aut. 
Iialming and unhandiiging < 

lh8e]iLba*xgo, v. 

tram. To rcle.ase from 


DiMettbark (disembS’jk), V. Also 6-7 -om-, 
•imbavquo. [a. F. iUsembarque-r in Ilatz.- 
Dnrm.), or ad. iX.disimbarcarty or Sp. aesembarnir ; 
f. i/es-, Dih- 4 + the Common Rom. vb. imbarcare, 
embarrar, F. embarquer to Embauk. Cf. Debark.] 

1 . tram. To put ashore from a ship ; to land. 

1382 N. Liciikfikld tr. Castanhrda's Cong. E, iMd.iujh, 

When our.s were disimbarked and landed. 1591 Shak.s. 
Txi’oGent. ii. iv. 187 , 1 must vnto the Road, to di.<s-ern}>arqu« 
.Some necessaries. 1853 f^ooAN tr. Pinto's Tranf. xvi. 55, 
1 will not counsel you to disimbarque your goods on land. 
1838 Murray's Hand lik. N, Germ. 293 To allow steam- 
boats to. .embark and disembark their paKsengers at once. 

trans. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponges Sp. Tour (1893) 76 
Away went the train ; and the. .railway staff . . returned to 
disembark the hurscs. 
fb. refi. —a. Obs. 

zgito N. Lichki-ield tr. CastanhrtMs Couq. E.^ lud. 79 
Untill., y* (.'antaine general! did disimbarke himselfe a 
laiide. *653 li. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. viii. 24 Until our 
arrival at Malaca, where dis-ioibarquing my self, the first 
thing I did wmt to go to the Fortress. 

2 . intr. To go on shore from a ship ; to land. 
1382 N. L icif KPixLD tr. Castanhidats Cong. E. Ind. ii. 6 b, 

The Generali being disitnliarkcd and cume to land. x6oo 
F.. IhjovHT tr. Couestaggioo^ Yet did he stay eight dales in 
the Port, and never dLsiinharked. 1659 1 ). Hakkir Parival's 
Iron Age 333 llie Commander had leisure to disimbark and 
enter tne I own. 1791 Cowfem Odyss. ui. 15 The Ithacans 
PiLsh'd right ashore, and . . disemlmrk'd. 1859 Tennyson 
Merlin 4 V. 200 Touching Breton Sands, they disembark'd. 

Hence Bisomba'rking vbl. sb. 

x0zt Co-n^H., Desemhargi^netiit a disembarking. 1638 
J. Havwahd tr. PioHtiPs Eromena 144 He ranne hastily to 
the shore to hinder their disembarking, H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. \x. 97 To imMach the Enemies dis-im- 
barquing. attrib. 1893 Dauy News 9 Feb. 8/4 Special 
Continental embarking and disembarking water stalion.s. 

Bisembarka'tLoii. [f. Disembark v., after 
embark^ -ation.] The action of disemliarking. 

a 1776 Coi.DSM. Nat. Hist. (1790) III. xxvjii. (Jod.) No 
proper ine.Tsures were yet consulted for their disemmrk- 
ation. 1808 Contfcnt. Evac. Portugal 9 in Napier 
Penins. Wdr^xZiH) 1 . Anp. p. xliii, On the diKctnbarkuiion 
of the French troops in tneir own country. 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 651 Tourville determined to Irj’ what effect 
would 1)C iirorluced by a disembarkation. 

t Disenibanrkltteilt. Obs. [a. F. d^semhar- 
quement (1564 in Hat2.-Darm.), f. disemharquer 
to 1 liHEMUAiiK : see -meet.] ^ prec. 

Barret Theor. IVarres v. L 132 The disemb.Trkment 
should h.TUc lieenc betwixt the city and . . Castle. 1659 B. 
Harris PanoaPs Iron Aqe 97 The English Fleet made a 
descent or diseinbarkinent in the Isle of Ree in. .July 1627. 
BiMinbarraJIS (disembos'rils), v. [f. Dih- 6 
+ Embaiika.ss V. : prob. after F. disenwarrasse-r 
^to vnpester, disintangle, rid from intricatenessc, 
or trouble ' (Cotgr.). Cf. also Deb arrahh.] trans. 
'Po free from emljarrassment, encumbrance, compli- 
cation, or intricacy ; to rid; to relieve : cf. Embar- 

UA8.H. 

1728 Berkki.kv Let.' to Prior 6 Feb., I hope .. that you 
will have disembarrassed yourself of all sort of business that 
may detuin you here. 1727 Bkapi.kv Earn. Diet. s.v. Com^ 
They sleep the Com . . for three Days, that it may swell up, 
and that the Gernies may open, dilate, and be discnibar- 
r.Ts.sed. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixiil 307 As- 
sistance. .in disemliarassing him from the disagreeable con- 
sequences of his fear. i 9 io Scorr Abhot i, When he had 
disemKarassed the little plaything la boat) from the flags in 
which it was entangled, sajg E. R. Conder Eos. Eoith iu 
63 We may at once disembarrass ourselves of those fonnid- 
able terms — * absolute ' and * unconditioned *. 

b. To ilisc'U tangle (one thing / tv/w anothc^. 

1742 Wahrukton Comm. Pope^s Ess. Man 11. 197 1 nough 
it be difficult to distinguish genuine virtue from spurious 
.. yet they may lie disembarra.scfl 1864 J. G. Nichols in 
Herald 4 Genealogist II. 458 One of the earliest results 
. . is to disembarrass the biography of Serlo . . from that of 
another monk of the same name. 

Hence Disomba’rrassod ///. a., unhampered. 

X741 Betfehton lOi.iJVs) Eng. .Stage vi. 109 By pronounc- 
ing it trippingly on the Tongue, he means a clear and dis- 
embarrass’d Pronunciation. 

Disembanassment. [f. Disembarraphv. 

+ -MENT, after embarrass^ -ment.] The action of 
disembarrassing or fact of being disembarrassed ; 
freedom from embarrassment. j 

z8z8 in Tono. 1821 OiLERxrxss Lett. Convert, etc, I. xv. 

16 ) The plc.T.sure I anticipate from disembarrassment. x86a 
Mkhivalr Rom. Rmp. (1871) V. xli. 78 The disembarrass- 
ment of the limbs, the elasticity of the circulation. 

Biseinbattte (disemto’t'l), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 + Embattle »,*] tram. To deprive of battle- 
ments, make no longer embattled. Hence Disem- 
ba'ttled ppl. a. 

1875 H. Jamk.r Trausatiantic Sketches 9 It is the 
gentlest and least offensive of ramparts.. without a frown 
or menace in all its discmbattled stretch, 
t Diaainbay (.disomb^i'), v. Obs. [f- Drs- 6 
■¥ Embay ».] tram. To bring out of a iNiy. 

^ x63r Sherourne Poems, Forsaken Lydia (T.), The fair 
iimmorata who from far Had spv’d the ship .. now quite 
disemliay'd, Her cables coiled, and her anchors weigh'd. 

Disembed (disembe-d), v. [f. Dih- 6 -f Embed.] 
trans. To liberate (something embedded). 

<883 Leeds Mercury xo Dec. 4/4 A train is snowed up 
near Fraserburgh, and there was no hoiic lAst evening of 
being able to disembed it. 1893 Daily News x6 Dec. 5/3 
There were 200,000 blocks of stone to be disembedded. 


DISBMBOGUB. 

lkUl6]llbel]i0]| (dis^mbedij), v. [f. Dis- 6 -f 
Embellish; app. after F. disembelHss- extended 
stem of dlsembeUir (Cotgr.),] tram. To deprive 
of embellishment or adornment. 

x6ii CoTOR., Desemhellir, to di«mbelH^, disfigure. 1814 
Quarles Sioris Sonn, i. 5 what if AflUictions doe dis-emliel- 
lish My natiirall glorie? 1B31 Carlvle Sort. Res. i. x. 
(1858) 41 Weep not that the reign of wonder is done, and 
God’s world all dLscinbeilished and prosaic. 1875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol. 131 Embellish fact? This bard may disem- 
bcllish yet improve ! 

Disembi'ttery V. rare-\ [Dih- 6.] tram. 
To undo the embittering of, to free from bitterness. 

x8aa rSee Dissweeten], 1718 Addison FreeholderiJ.) Such 
innocent amusements as may disembitter the minds of men. 

Disemble, obs. form of Dibsemble. 
])iBexilbooa*tion» rare-^, n.Sp.desentbocdr 
to Disembogue ; sec -ation.] Tne action of dis- 
emboguing. 

1848 roRD Gatherings fr. Spain ill. 24 The . . water . . is 
earned off at once in violent floods, rather than in a gentle 
gr.idual di.sembocation. 

Disembodied (dis^mbp did), ppl. a. [f. Dis- 

embody + -ED I.] 

1 . Divested (as n spirit) of a body; freed from 
that in which it has been embodied. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. 111.452 The clisembody’d ^wcr. 1798 
Morse Amcr. Geog, 1 . 135 The di-semlnxlied .spirit doc.s not 
enter d.ancing into the Elysian fields. x8m Tiiiklwall 
Greece 1 . vi. 197 Orion . . chasing the disembudied beasts, 
which he had killed on the mountains, over the a.snhode 
meadow. 1872 Lonck. Michael A ngela 11. ii. 10 .Sudden as 
inspir.atiuns, are the whispers Of disembodied .spirits. 

2 . Discharged from military incoq>oration. 

1882 pKUonY Eng. Jourtialism xxiii. 180 He owned the . . 
uniform he wore to be that of the late disembodied * militia', 

Disombodimont (disemb^'diment). [f. next 
+ -MENT.l The action of disembodying : a. Sepa- 
ration (of a spirit) from the body. b. Disbanding 
(of a body of soldiers). 

i860 tr. Tieck’s Old Man of Mountain A rapid and 
noisy disembodiment of souls and spirits now followed. 
1871 Daily Nnvs 7 Sept.. Die militia as a whole have much 
to learn . . but. .they will learn much before the time comes 
for their diseinliodiment. Ch. Times 99 Aug. 631 Dis- 
cmbucliment is a death out of manhood. 

Disembody tdisombp-di), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 

Embody.] 

1 . trans. To separate (a soul) from the body; to 
deliver or free (anything) from the fonn in ivhich 
it is embodied. 

17x4 Addison Sped. No. 571 ? 9 Our souls, when they are 
disembodied . . will . . be always sensible of the divine pre- 
sence, 1873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets x. 33^ Disemlxidying the 
sentiments which were incarnated in simple images. 1877 
Sparrow Serm. xiv. 286 So attuned w.^ his lEnoch'sl soul 
to heavenly things . . that it was not thought fit to disem- 
body it, 

2 . To discharge from military embodiment, as 
in the case of the militia nt the close of each 
nnitual period of training. 

*782 Act 9 Ceo. Ill, c. 20 (T.) If the samejeorps] shall be 
emlxxliecl, then, within two months after, it shall be dis- 
emlxxlied, and rctunicd to the respective counties. 1769 
Lloyds Exreniug Post 97-30 Oct. ,413/3 On Friday the 
licrlfordshirc Militia were aiscmbodiciT at St. AlUin's. 
DisembOtfUe (disemljGU'g), z;. Forms: 6deB- 
emboque, 0-7 -ixnboquo, 7 disem-, 

diBim-, -boke, -boake, -boge, dlssemboquo, 
7-8 disimbogue, disBembogue, 6- disembogue. 
[In 6 disemboque^ ad. Sp. desemboc-ar * to come out 
of the mouth of a river or hauen * (Minsheu 1599) • 
f. des-, Dih- 4 -»• embocar ‘to runne as the sea into 
a creckc or narrow riuer ' (ibid.) ; f. en in + boca 
mouth : cf. F. mhoucker, and see Embogue.] 

1 1 . intr. To come out of the mouth of .a river, 
strait, etc. into the open sea. Obs. 

1303 Mavnarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.)2o Sir Thomas 
Buskervile . . t.'ilked with such as hee hcatde intended to 
quite compunie before they were disembogued. 1398 
Raleigh Discav. Gx/ianaii He was inforced to desembogue 
nt the mouth of the said Amazones. 16x3 Hoy. Guiana in 
Harl. Misc. (Math.) 111 . 203 We disembogued through the 
broken islands on the north side of Anguilla, 1833 T. 
Stakpord Pac. llib. viii. (1B21) 318 Neither could they 
dlsimboge from thence without an Easterly winde. 
t b. tram, with the strait, etc. as object. Obs, 
i8u R. Hawkins Hoy. S. Sea (1847) ><7 Another cbanncll, 
by which a man may disemboako the straite. Ibid. zaS 
we set sayle once againe. in hope to disemboke the straite ; 
but. .licfore we came to tne mouth of it, the wind changed. 

2 . Of a river, lake, etc. : To ftow out at the 
mouth; to discharge or empty itself; to flow 
into. 

tjM Hakluyt Voy. 1 . zo4The riuerof Volga, .issneth from 
the North part of Bulgaria, .and. .disimboqueih into a cer- 
tain lake. z66s Evelyn Fumifugium Misc. Writ. <z8o5) u* 
233 As far as any fresh waters are found cliscmbo^ng Into 
(he lliames. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, HUi. (1862) 1 , xiv. 75 
'I'he Danube disembogues into the Euxine by seven mouths. 
1871 Browning Hervi Riel vi, Twixl the offing here and 
(irl-ve where the river disembogues. 

8. Jig. and iramf. To come forth as from a river’s 
mouth, to emerge ; to discharge itself as a river. 

1819 Fletcher M. Thomas iti. i, Thosu damn'd souls 
must disembogue again. 1670 MorcU State Fm 134 With 
that one of the Company disembogueth. 1823 Db Quinckv 
Lett. Educ. Hi. (i860) 49 The presses of Europe are still 
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disemboguing into the ocean of literature. 1868 G. Dune 
PoL Snrv. eas Hungry as wolves, swiA and sudden as a 
torrent from the mountains, they disembogued. 

4 . trans. Of a river, lake, etc. : To disciiarge or 
pour forth (its waters) at the mouth ; rcfl. to dis- 
charge or empty itself. 

x6io Holijind C'aWM'i Brit. 11. xo [The Tweed] passeth 
under Berwick . . and so discmbogelh it sclfe into tne Sea. 
1686 Plot Staffordsk.^ The immense quantities of water 
that are disembogued into the Se.T by all the Rivers. 1715- 
ao PoPK Hind xvii. 31 x Where some swoln river dissem- 
bogucs his waves, xSag Southxy /nscri/dions xlv, Where 
wild Parana disembogues A sea-like stream. 1840 Da 
PuiNCEY Eittiui Wks. X. 273 A great river, .disemboguing 
itself into nudn ocean. 

b. fig^ and tramf. To discharge, pour forth ; to 
empty by pouring forth the contents. 

ax6M Naonton Fraem. Kc£. (Arb.) 13 .She was ..of a 
mast Noble and Royall extract by Her Father, .for on that 
side there was disimbogued into her veines .. the very 
abstract of all the greatest hf)uses in Cliristcndome. X687 
DHYDKN/ftW 4 - P» It. S62 Whom, when their home-bred 
honesty is lost, We disembogue on some far Indian coast. 
? 7 «S Falconer Dewaj^eji^He Methinks 1 hear the bellow* 
ing demagogue Dumb-.sounding declamations disembogue. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Fe7>. I. v, ii, Paris disenilwgucs itself .. 
to witness, with grim looks, the .Seanci! KoyaU. 

absol. X74a Young Ni. Tk. 111. azo Volcano’s bellow ere 
they disembogue. 

f o. To dislodge by force, to drive out. Obs, 

1^5 Fletcher & Shiuley H/. IVatWr y, If I get in 
ad(x)rs, not the power o' th' countrey . . shall disemliogue 
me. x6u MA.H.siNUfe:K Afaid 0/ Hon. ii. ii. Conduct me to 
The I.idy of the nLinsion, or iny poniard Shall disembogue 
thy soul. Syl. O ten iblc ! disembogue ! 

Hence Diaembo'gued ppl, a., furnished with 
ready outlet. 

X669 Address hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng, 91 Wit .. needs 
[not] to calj a Deity down upon the st.Tge, to make it.s way 
open and disembogued. 

tDisembO'^e, sb. Obs. [f, tlw vb.] The 
place where a river disembogues ; the mouth. 

x6a6 Caki-. Smith Ace id. Yng. Seattten 18 (Tearmes for 
the Sea] Disitiibo.'tge, a gulpb, the froth of the sea. x 6 ^ 
G. Hahvkv Curiuji Pis. by Expect, xii. 79 Hammersmith* 
water . . being t(xi near the di.simboguc of the Th.-imc.s. 

Disembo'guement. [f. as prec. + 

The action or jdace of disemboguing. 

_ a 1828 M 1- AS K cited in Webster. 1851 S . J u dd Margaret 1 1. 

II, (1871) 198 Neither rock nor night. inund.itioii or ultitnato 
disemboguvmcnt, distiirlicd my little joyous bubble. 1862 
Borkow Wild Wales 111 . 286 Aber. .is the disembogueinent, 
and wherever a place commences with Aber| there . . doc.s a 
liver flow into the .sea, or a iirook . . into a river. 

Diseinbo'gilixig, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

The action of the verb DiSKMitoouE; the place 
where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1605 Camukn Efttf. (1637) 312 At the disemboging, or 
inlet thereof. S«k W. Monson Nazwi Tracis 1. 

(1704) 191/a Their disimboguing in the Indies. x6o8 Frot.kk 
t oy, Pref. A iv, Refunning the Charts . . of the cuscmlxigu- 
ings of the Isles of Antilles.^ >799. W. Tooke Yi^o Eussfan 
Emp. 1 . 160 From its origin to its disembuguinj? into the 
Ohy. 1856 Mlhs Mulock y. Halifax 399 In its disein* 
bluing of its contents. 

MSembO'gning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 
'Phat disembogues or discharges its waters. 

* 7*5 Odyss. IV. 48<j The deep roar of dtsemixiguing 
Nile. 1728 i)unf. ii. 259 To where FIect*ditch with 
disemboguing strcani.s, Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs 
to Thames, 

+ !Disembo*g1lve. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
-HUE.] 'I'he place where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1653 H01.CKOKT Procopius IV. 122 The Natives cull this 
diseiTiIxigure, T.'inais, which reaches from Maiotis to the 
Kuxiiic. 

DisembO'SOm, V. [f. Dis- 6 + Embosom.] 
trans. To cast out or separate from the bosom; 
to disclose, reveal. (Cf. Disbosom.) 

x74a Young Nt. Th, ix. 2350 He . . Who, disembosom'd 
from the Father, Imws The hcav'n of hcav'ns, to kis.s ihi? 
distant earth I 1878 Ukowninc! La Saisiaz ax Throb of 
heart, beneath which . . Treasure oA was di.scmbo.Homed. 

b. reft, and UUr. To disclose what is in one’s 
bosom, unburden oneself. 

1767 Balder I. 226 Miss Lambton . . thought it best to dis* 
embosom herself entirely, ami thus went on. 1858 Sat. Ety. 
VI, 73/1 The irresistible desire to disembosom oneself had its 
way. X884STKVKNSON in Lon^m. Mag, IV. 80 What manner 
of man this was to whom we diKembosomed. 

Hence Diaembo'soming vbl. sb. 

1836 F. Maiionrv Ed. Father Proui (1859) 75 In the 
dtsemliosoiuings of feeling and the perennial flow of soul. 

])i8e]llbOW*6lf V, [f. Dj8* 6 + Embowel v, (in 
sense 3) ; but in sense i app. only an intensive of 
Disbowel.] 

1 . trans. To remove the bowels or entrails of; 
to eviscerate ; also, to rip up so as to cause the 
bowels to protrude. 

Z613-8 Daniel Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) ly The Kinra 
Physition disimbowclled his body. 1772-84 Cook Foy. VI. 

III. i. (R.) Soon after their death, they are disembowelled, 
by drawing the intestines and other viscera out. 187a Baker 
Nile Tribut, x. 159 The infuriated animal disembowelled 
him liefore his Wa eyes, 187s J. Curtis //«/. Eng. 14S 
While yet alive, he was.. disembowelled and quartered. 

b. Iransf. sesAfig. 

1603 [see Disembowelling belowl 174a Yookg Nt. Th. 
VI. 797 Earth’s discmbowel’d I measur'd are the Skies 1 
1870 Spukgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. 1 . 17 They disembowel 
texts of their plain meaoingi. 


2 . To take out of the bowels. (Cf. Embowel 

i'- 

S903 J. Philies Splendid SkilltHS 78 So her disemboweH’d 
web Arachne in a hall or kitchen .spreads, Obvious to 
vagrant flies. 

Hence Disembo ‘welled ppl. a., Bieembo’wel- 

linif vbl. sb. and ppl. a, ; also OiMmbo’weliiieiit, 
the act of disembowelling. 

1603 Florio Montaigne I. xxv. (163a) 83 High .swelling 
and heaven*di.simbowcl]iiig words. 17M-40 Thomsom Sum- 
nter 778 Cataracts that sweep From diseml>Awelled Earth 
the virgin gold. 1746 W. Horsley AVr>/(i748) 1 . 77 No. xx 
F 1 'I'he Ripping up .and Disembowelling of the dead Bodies. 
x8b6 Scott Woodst. xxix. The disembowelling of the deer. 
1875 Contemp. Etv. XXV. 262 The dty is for ever under- 
going disemtioweiment. 

Diaembower, v. p. Dis- 6 + Embowkk.] 
trans. To remove or set free from a bower. 

1856 Bryant Poems^ Ages xxxii, Streams numberle.ss, that 
maiw a fouiilain feeds. Shine, disembowered. 

tl>i8eiiibra'oe« v, Obs, [f. Dis- 6 + Em- 
buacb V.] trans. a. To refrain or withdraw from 
end iracing. b. To undo embracing or the embraces 
of anything. Hence DlMmbra'clng ///. a. ; also 
Dlaembra'oament, the act of discni bracing. 

x63||I Mayne Lucian (1664) 187 They bcdiist one another, 
to hinder dis*inibr.acemcnt$ . . and by drying his liody, tu 
strengthen his hold on his adversary. 164X J. Sherman 
Crh. in Temple ar The teacher of the Chsntilcs instructeth 
us Christians not to disembrace goodness in any, nor truth 
in any. 1773 .S. J. 1 ’watt Liberal Opiu. (1783) I. X92 Torn 
away by the discmbnaciiig grasp of death. 

t Disembrangle, v, Ohs, [f. Dis- 6 + Em- 
BRANCLE.] trans. To free from embranglement 
or complication ; to disentangle. 

1726 Berkeley Let. to /’rwrig July Wks. 1871 IV. 130 
The difficulty of disembrangUng our affairs with Partintuii. 
Ibid, la Nov. 137 For God's sake disembrangic these 
matters, that 1 m.ay once be at ease to mind my other ufruirs. 

Disembroil, v. [f* Dm- 6 4 Ilmbuoil ; cf. 
Sp. etesembral/ar (Minshen) ; also 16th c. V. ties- 
bfvutl/er.] trans. To free from embroilment or con- 
fusion ; to extricate from confusion or \KTplexity, 
to disentangle. 

xflaa Maiuik tr. Alemad s Guzman (V Alf ii. 137 To tUs- 
imbroylc our selucs of this troublesome busintsse. 1681 Char. 
Hlnstr. Couri^Fayourite 16 The knowledg of things past 
. .'I'liat Light which disembroils the intrigues of the Court. 
1741 Warburton Dw. Legal. II. 142 'I'o disembroil n Subject 
that seems to have pemlexed even Antiquity. xBjo NI ac* 
KiNTOsii Eih. Philos. Wlcs. 1846 I. 72 It is little wondciful 
that Cumberland should not have disembroiled this ancient 
and csublished confuKion. x868 Browning Eing Bk. vi. 
23 I.A:t him but decently disembroil himself, Scramble from 
out the scrape. 

tDi86mbni*te, Obs. [Dm- 6.1 trans. Ilo 
deliver from an embmted or brutalized condition ; 
to debrutalize. 

1767 H. Bwmikk Fool^ Qual.(,xBm) 1 . 71 (D.) Of a numerous 
people he (Peter the Grc,alJ discmbrutcd every one extrept 
himself. 

Di86mbu*rd6n, -bu’rthen, v. [.See Dthen-, 
Dihkm-, and ihniDEN z^] ^Disburden. Hence 
Disombu'rdenlng vbi, sb. 

1790-18x0 CoMiiK Dfzdl upon Tziut Sticks (1817) VI. 283 
Of all its affairs he has uisumburthened himself. 18^ 
Browning Fra Lippo Lippi. Never was such prompt dis- 
emburdening. x^ L aw Times 27 Sept. 361/1 The Iwal 
courts should be disemhurdeued of non-contcntiou.s bu.siness. 
Disemic (doi|Sf*mik), a. [f. L. disemus disyl- 
labic, a. Gr. diaijfAos of doubtful quantity (f. 8t- 
(l)i- 2) twice 4 - (Trjfjia a sign) + -ic.] In Gr. and A. 
Prosody \ Of the value of two mora,* or units of 
time (cf. Tr 18 KMIC). In recent Diels. 

+ DiiempaTO, V. Obs, rare. [a. OF. desem- 
pare-r, f. <l&-, Dis- 4 + emparer to possess, gel 
^Dossession of.] trans, "i’o dispossess. 

C1500 Melustne xxix. 215 My brother .. thou wylt au 
d^empare & putte out fro his royaumc. 

DisompOBsioned, var. Dihimpasbioned. 
t Disempe’ster, v. Obs. Also dislm-. [f. 
Dis- 6 + P^rK.yTKR z/.] trans* To rid of tli.it 
which pesters or plagues. 

1613 Daniel. Hist. F.ng. 104 To unbiirthen bis 
charge, and disdnipestcr his Court. 16^ Tkapp Comm. Neh. 
ii. 4 That the Church might be disempe.stered of Arians. 
t DiflOmpire. V, Obs. rare, [f. 7 c + 

Emimkk.] trans. 'To deprive of the im|K;rial power. 

x6ii Spkko Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (>632) 576 Otho, whom 
this very Pope, .had bath.,aduanced, and. .dis-ctnpyred. 

Diiomploy (di.semp]oi*), v. rare. Also 7 -im- 
ploy. [f.Di.s- 6 + Employ v.’\ trans. To cease 
to employ, dismiss from, or throw out of, employ- | 
ment. 

16x8 Bolton Florus iv. il 366 The Sen.atc consulted to 
disemploy Caesar. 1642 Jkr, T.\ylor Kpisc. (K.), If per- 
sonal de/ailanco be thought reasonable to disimploy the 
whole calling, then neither clergy nor laity should ever 
serve a prince. 1886 O. Loix;k Inang. Addr. in Lfool 
Unm. Coll, Mag. 139 Their fellow.s employing them or 
disemploying them .a.s it suits their convenience. 

Hence Diaemployed ppl. g., not employed, out 
of employment, unemployed. 

JER, Tavlor Holy Lhdng (1727) 13 Sins and irregu- j 
harities . . which usually creep upon idle, disemployed and 
curiou.s persons.^ xMo.^^^hkap St. Teresa 1. xviii, zimj 
N o one of them is so dis*einpIoyed as. .to he able to attend 


to anything else. 1807 W. Tavlor in Ann, Eer^.V. 1B7 
■J'he disemployed, the unnecessary, the superfluous pjior. 
>893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 22 Mar., ' 1 ‘here Is very little 
disemployed labor in the countr>'. 

Di«6mpl07*]lieilt. rare. [f. prec. + -ment.] 
Absence or withdrawal of employment. 

x6sx Jer. Taylok Holy I.ivittg i. fi 1. (1727) 8 In this glut 
of leasure and disemployment. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) IJisp. 

? ' Aug., This action is leading to .some disemployment of 
abur ut eastern works. 

Di«empqw*er, v. rare, [f. Dis- 6 4 Empower.] 
l rafts. To divest or deprive of power conferred. 

18x3 livanv Lzu rdius w. Comm, xii, If. .he can confuse 
the brain and diseinpowcr the understanding. 1858 Busii- 
NKLL Nat. 4 Supernat. iil (1864) 68 He » disahleil, disem- 
powered, reduced in tone. 

Disomprison, var. Dibimi’Uison. 

Disen-i dikeill-. Yerlis in dis- are sometimes 
in sense negative or privative of those in em-y en- : 
e.g. en-fratuhise^ dis-franchise\ generally, how- 
ever, verbs in em- or en- have dis- {irdixcd, as in 
dis-embarrass^ dis engage^ dis-mtudne. In not a 
feW c.'iscs, both forms occur ; e. g. disbowel - dis- 
embowel^ disfranchise disenfranchise* Forms in 
disem- and disen- are found even where no verba in 
cm- or en- appear, as in disemhurden, disen halloro, 
disenra7}t'l. 


Disenablo (disL'n^'^'b’l), v. Also G -7 -iriablo. 
[f. Dis- 6 4 Enable.] trans* To render unable or 
incapable ; to disable : the reverse of enable. 

1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 346 By siniies wo arc . . 
wounded in nature, di.scnaliled to guodne.s, and incited to 
lines. x6o8 Hieron Defence 11. 197 Bellarmin^ by rejecting 
their te.stimoiiies in parte, disinahlcih them in the whole. 
1651 FullcFs Abel Rediz>.. Bradford rR8 The 1 ‘alsie . , for 
eight ycer.s together disinableil him from riding. 1690 .Veer. 
Hist. ChttS. il 4 Jas. Jl% 110 A Bill to disumblc him to 
inherit the Im^nal Crown of the Realm. 18x1 Lamr Edax 
on Appetite^ 1 am am.HtitutionalIy disenabled from that 
vice. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 220 ['I'his] 
nmkes all tiie personage.*; puppets and disenable.^ them foi 
being characteiN. 

absol. 1642 Fuli.f.r Holv 4 Prof. SI. i. xv. a 8 Neither doth 
an uppreiitiship cxtinguisli native, nor disiii.'ibfc to acquisitivu 
(Jentiy. ^ 1658^ Burton's Diary (1828) III. 434 By the Ai t 
of Obfivion they are pardoned, but it is your law in being 
that does disenable. 

Ilcticc Biaena'bled ppl. a., Dlsana'bliiiM vbl, 
sb,; also Dlsena'blemesit, the action of disen- 
abling or fact of being disenabled. 

x6it Si’ERi) Hift. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 57 By his dcserued 
death, and the discnabicmeiit of his Mmnfts, 16x3 Jackson 
Creed i. 111. xl (xxviii. j § 1. 175 For dishiablingof this Nation 
from elTecting witat he fc:ired. 1^1 Milton Eefortn. i. 
(1851) 8 To .set their hands to iho distnabling and defeating 
. . of Princc.ssc Mary. 1663 Depos. Cast. York (.Surtees) 113 
.She . . w.as soe inhrme and disenabled, that [etc.J. 

Disana’Ot, V. rare. [f. Dim- 6 4 Enact.] 
trans. To nntiul that which is enacted ; to repeal. 
Hence Dlaena'otmexit, llic repeal of an enactment. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gcnd. Eng. 11. xxiv. (1730) im Anri 
did build and pull down, cimct and dlsenact. 1859 Smiles 
Self 'help a The chief ruform.s of the Iasi flfly ycar.H have 
consisted mainly in abolitions and disenactments. 

Disenamoiirf v. [f. Dim- 6 4 Kn amove : 
cf. F. di^senatmnr'tr (i 6 lh c. in llatz.-Daim.) 
and II. disinnamorare.'\ trans. To fice from 
being enamoured ; to (rut out of conceit. Hence 
t Disena'mourcd ppl. a. 

1598 Flokio, Snamoyarsi^ to dislnainoiir, to fall in dislike, 
Snamoratosi, di.sinainored, faliic in dislike. x6ao .Siiklton 
Qnix. IV. xviii. 144 lie makc.s Don Quixote discnninuiir'd 
of J )iilcinea del ToIkjso. 


t Disenca’go, v. Obs. In 7 d j«jn-. [Dim- 6.] 
trans. To liberate ns from a cage; to DiHrAGE.^ 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxii. 274 The Don is disin* 
cag^ 

t Dis0lica*llip, V. Obs. [f. Dim- 6 + Esoami’.] 
intr. To move one’s camp ; to Decamp. 

1652 CoKAiNK ir. CalprrneiU's Cassandra 1. 40 .Seeing 
the Armydisimcmpt, .6i,8.J . Wkiiu Ir. CalArenede's Cleo- 
Pitlra vm. ii. 142 Then giving order for the march, she 
dwencainpcd, the next morning, low.'irds Drici.*!. 

Disenolial’ll, V. rare. [f. Dim- 6 i Enchain: 
cf, F. discnchatner \ i6th c. in Litlre).] trans. To 
.set free from chains or restraint ; to reverse the pro- 
cess of cncliaining. Hence DifienchAi'iiod ppl. a. 

Gi^9 F\ik Eiros 4 Charmion Wks. (1888) 14$ Why nr.eil 
I imint. Charniii>n, the nowdisenchained freii/y of mankind 7 
1856 Mas.s(jn Ess., Th.PoetryiV) Idealizations of what might 
be. .not L-opied from nature, but imagined and full fashioned 
by the soul of man, and thence diseuchained into nature. 

Disenoliaiit (disenitjo'nt), V. Also 7-S disin-. 
[ad. F. disenchanier ( 1 3th c. in IIatz.-Darm.), f. 
dts-y Dim- 4 » enchanter to Enchant ; cf. It. disin- 
(antare,^^.dtscn€antar,'\ trans. To set free from 
enchantment, magic spell, or illusion. 

a 1586 Sidnky (J.), Ala« I let your own brain disenchant 
you. 1659 Calling Bref. 4 Reason and Religion will 
yield you countcrcharnis, able to disinebant you. xtex 
Dhyden K, Arthur iv. Wks. 1884 VIII. 187 A noble stroke 
or two Ends .tII the charms, and disenchants the grove. 
>789 Goldsm. Bee 13 Oct. Happiness No reading or study 
hiid curitrihntcd to dt'ienchant the fairy-land around him. 
cz8so Arab. Nts. (Rtidg.) 6ia Go and solicit the young 
enchantress, who iLas caused this ntetamor(fliosi$, to disen- 
chant her. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. i 2. 47K He had 
disenchanted his people of their blind faith in the Crown, 

r>6*-a 
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Disenchanted, tpl- a- U- prec. + -kd^.] 
Frce<.l from enchantment or illusion. 

t6ii CorCR., Dt’irnt/hinfd, disinchaunted. i68a Drydi-.n 
Mt'dall iSo Nor ure thy disinchantcd Burghers few. xmr 
V ucNG .VV. Th. I. 346 The disinchantcd earth Lust nil her 
lustre. 1838 Dicklns Nich. Nick, xxx, A crestfallen, 
ilh^iiritcd, disonchanled man. 

Xnsenchanter. [f. as prcc. + -eu <.] One 

wlio removes enchantment. 

1654 (Dayton /Vmj. Av>rt*Jiu. viii. 119 Disinchantersof Nc< 
grom.intei.s, disrubers of gypsies. 1831 [?^cc Disknciian* 
TKi ssl. i8te Mrs. Ohi’Hant Mortimers I. 353 Harry . . 

g. 'Ked with o|>en vyo.>s and mouth at the disenclrauter. 

Diseiicha*llting, vld. sb. [f. as prec. + -INOI.] 
Deliverance fn>in ench.antinent. 

1620 .Smklton Quix. III. XXXV. 253 He may . . do all that 
is lilting for her Disench.-iiiting, 17x8 Mottkcx Qmx. (i 89a) 
1 1. XXXV.368 May you and your disenchanting go to the devil. 

Disencha'ntiiig, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + ^inc. ^.] 
That (lisenchaats. iTcncc Dlsonoha'ntlng'ly adv. 

1755 Yoi-ng Centaur vi. 231 At the totich of iny disen- 
chanting pen, t866 Nona Bkci-aiks ICa^'s/de //. vi. 6y 
History comes with its disenchanting wand. 1886 R. Ttow- 
UNO Fatal Hands I. .vi. v.jg Hewa.s <liscnch.antinglyopai[ue. 

Diaencha'ntment. [f. Disenoh.v.nt ik ^ 
‘MENT, after enchantment : cf. V. dhenchantement 
(17th c. ill Hatz.-Darm.V] The action of disen- 
chanting or fact of being rfisenchantecl. 

x6ao .Shki-ixin Quix. IV. xxii. (R.), All concluded in the 
promi.se ..of the disenerhantment. 1675 \titU\ O l?ra/i!c, 
or the inch.arited Isl.md; iMung a Relation of .'x late His- 
covery of the Dis-inchanimcnt of an Island in the North of 
Ireland. 1794 Mathias Furs. I. it. (1798) 118 All the con- 
jurer.A .. might n.ssist at the rli.siiieliantiiieiit. 1876 Ci:o. 
Kliot Dan. Ih'r. 111. x.xci/Diis general diseiichantiuent with 
the world.. only intcii.sifa d her sense of forlonwies.s. 

DUencha'ntress. [f. Di.sknciiantei 4 t -es 5 .s.] 

A fem.ile disench.inter. 

1831 Caklvi.k .S'art. A', '\ 11. v, Neither Di.scnchantcr nor 
Hiseiichantress. .can abide by t'eeling alone. 

DisondiaTni, ?'• rare. Also 7 -in-, [f. Di.s- 
6 h K.ve».vu.M.] /f ans. To deliver from n charm. 
x6si J».R. ' 1 'ayi.or .Senn./or \ 'ear u. i. 9 'I’he fe.TV of a .Sin 

h. Td tlisincharined him. 1884 Bkowning FerUhtah 143 
A chill xviiid dist n«li.Tniis All the late enchantment ! 

t Disencloi'Ster, v, Obs, rare “• *. [f. DiS- 6 
4- F.NCL01.STEU V.} trans. ^I’o set free from elois- 
lereil confinement and seclusion. 

x65a Hknlowks 7 '/ico//t. jv. Ixxxvii, Let her .still Enjoy 
her (Usencloystrcd fill In these high Extasies. 

t Diaenclo'se, Obs. rare. Also 7 -incloso. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enc r.OHE 7 j,] trans. To throw open 
^Ih.nt which is enclosed } ; to do away with the en- 
closure of. fbnee Disenolo'sod ///. a. 

161X CoTOB., Jfi'schpv, to disparki', x nclose ; disinclosc, 
pull dowm*. hedges or intlosti res. 1669 WoonKj; \i).SV. Tert .tft 
I. vii. Neither i.s this Monastery also of the most oi>en 
and dis-<;n(;lo;.cd, 

t Disencou'rage, Obs. [f. Dis- 6 -»• E.v- 

0 >i;ra(;£. Cf. Di.S( ouuaoe.] trans. To deprive 
of encouragement ; to Djscouuac.k. 

i6a6 in Kushw. /list. Coti. I. 371 1 o disenconr.Tgc 

all opi)oscrs. 17x0 Sjei:i-i-; Tatter No. ;>6 r (> Yet th.oi must 
not diseiu.ourage you. x8oo Map. D'Auiii.ay !>iaryi\ Lett. 
(1S4O) VI. 243 'I he world has acknowledged you my off- 
spring, and I will disencourage you no more. X803 Ibid. 325. 

Hence t ]>iBe>^oou‘xaiirlxig, ///. a. ; also t X>i8- 
enoon'ra^er Ohs. 

1716 M. D.wii'.s Alheu. prit. II. To Kdr. 14 As great ,. 

1 fiscncuuragcrsavout Bibliopoli.'its prove tole.T.rncd Poverty. 
n x8o8 C. J. Fox Hist. Janus It 27 'I'he most com- ' 
plete-ly discncoiiraging e.viiinplc that history affords. 

t Disencou-ra^emeut. obs. Also 7 -in-, 
[f. prec. ; cf. encouragement.] 1 ,ack or withdrawal 
of encouragement; dishearlcnment, discourage- 
ment. 


15^ ll.MiRivr Tbeor. Jrarres ni. ii. 71 The effect whereof 
shall breodo . . disciicontageinent, and we.Tkcniiig to the 
enemy. Hayw AKO tr. Fiondi s Erowetta 56 Neither 

should her present hnmor give yon [a suitor] any cause of 
di.sineouragemcnt. 1668 Ivi iiCRKrxn; She vum'd if she con'd 
I, i. Wks. (1723) 90 The utter df.c.ay and disenrouragement 
Iff Tnulcaiitl Industry. 17x5 M. I)AyiE.s A then. Frit. t. Pref, 
(iR Under a teni]>tatiun of a lot.nl Disciicouragcxncnt. 

Disoncreaae : see Dihischeask. 
Diaeucxuuher (disi-nk*;-inboj), Zf. Also 7 -in-, 
[.ad. F. di^encombrerf e.arlicr desencombre (iz-r^th 
c. in llatz.-Darm.) : see Dia- 4 and J'.xcumbeb.] 
Iruns. 'lo relieve or free from encumbrances. 

1598 If.xKKKT Theor. Warres v. ii. i jo'l’lie space.. behind 
the icrraplene. .sh.'ill. .be made plaine and di.scncoinbered. 
x^ Mil ION P. L. v, 71J0 Krc dim N ight had di.sineiimberd 
Jfeavn. 1751 Jnnssas Rnmhler No. 147 Most expe- 
diilously dbencuinlM;rcd from my villatick hashfulness. 
1814 Wokmsw. a ccnrsiflu jv. On that superior height 
Who sits, i.s disencumbered from the pre.ss Of near ob- 
Mru( lions. 1888 r>t'Rc:oN* Lives \iOd. hlen 1 . iv. 307 The 
bv.intifiil pdljirs were discucumbered of the nioniimenls 
wl^h. .eiii rnstiid and disfignied them. 

Diaencu-mbered,///. a. [f. i^rcc. + -ki>^] 

rrced from eiicimibrance. *• 

disiriamihred, vnpestcrctl. i68f 
Ai.hit, p'n-f; from Kartli. thv disei 


Dkyorn Ah. Sf 

enmbred .S-.ul Mounts lui. 
Church of .Si. Jn aina. ' ' 


‘n*e from Kartii, thy disen- 
1705 AlJOisor; ftai^ 76 'I'he 


k«"dsotn, liunmous, dis- 
X78t tnwi'En heunment .,.,4 hour hand.some bays, That 

Adnl “f Ji'/'i’";,*’"''™'® delate I t,. i!i,e,„ i;„.l«tea 
Atlas of the StuU. 1814 1,. Mvbhav Grain, (cd. 5) 


i I. 449 That the rnore important .. words may pO!>.sC!»s tho 
' lasit pI.Tcc, quite disencumbered. 

I Disencumbeniient. rare. [f. as prec. + 

; -iiE.NT; cf. F. disencomhrement ^littre).] The 
j action of disencumbering or fact of being disen- 
cumbered. recent Dict.s. 

t Usenon'inbranoe. obs, [f. as prec. + 
-ANCK, after encumbrance.] Deliverance or free- 
dom from encunibmncc. 

lyiR Stkkle sped. No. 364 P i Out of mere Choice, and 
an elegant I .'csire of Ease and Disiucunibrunce. 1776 Apa.m 
Smiih IC, ,V. V. ii. (1869) 11 . 455 The waste, ana not the 
disuiiuumbrance, of the estate was the common effect of .a 
long niiiiority. 1793 W. Roiikrts Looker-on (1794) II. No. 
60. 406 An indecorous ease, and a selfi.sh disincumbrancc. 

Diaend* obs. form of Descend. 
t Disenda'xnage, V. Ohs, rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. 'I’o relieve from loss or damage. 

X655 Jennings NiiseCx} Proniisiug that he would disen- 
damage him of all his pretended wrongs. 

Disendow (disenduu*). V, [f. Dis- 6 -f Endow.] 
trans. To dcjtrivc or strip of endowments. 

x86x F. Hall in Jrnl. AsiaL AVv. FenfStxt 4 Descend- 
ants who were not entirely cli.scndowcd of power. 1868 
J'ail Mail C. 18 Fch., Onc_ cannot undcrstaml why the 
Protesiant rector should vanish from the land the inonient 
the (Irish] Church is disenduw'ed. 1883 Laholcufrk in 
Farin, The Esl.ahlished Church will at once be dis- 
established and disendowed. 

llciice Diaendow ed ///. a., Disendow‘in|f vbl. 
sb. and ///. a. ; also Dlsesidow'er, one who di.s- 
endows; Dlsendow'ment, the action or fact of 
disciK lowing. (All chiefly used in reference to 
ecclesiastical endowments.) 

»¥♦ \V L Hs r V. K, DiseudinamcHt. X867 Brkwek in Times 
10 Apr. 8^ ' 'J'he House of Common.^ has pk-dgetl itself to the 
di.st;.stabiishrncnt and diseiidowiiieiit ol the Irish Church. 
1869 Faily Tcl. 5 July, The great disesl.Tblishor and di.s- 
tmlow-cr. 1874 EUtceiic Sept. 319 Tim secularized and 
disendowed priests of a once [wpular icligion. 1874 Mori.ky 
Compromise (1S86) gy 'J‘he discndowin«-iit of the national 
church. t888 Pail Mall G. 9 Apr. 3/2 Used to hearing dis- 
i eslabli.sher.s accused of a new Crucifixion and disendow ers 
identified with Judas. 

Diaener, var. of Deceneu, Obs. 

1489 Caxius Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxx. 141 Euerychc shal haue 
iimlre hym a dy/cner of carf>eiin:r.s and u dyzenci of helpers 
and also ihre discncrs of laborers. 

t Disenfila'de, y- Obs, rare, [f. Dis- 6 + 
Enfilade v.] trans. (See qtiot.) 

Xfeib Accomplished Opker 39 Care ought to be t.3ken, 
that all the Parts of the Covered Way he Discnfiladcd. 
Whicli is done either by Natute, or by IVavcrses of all 
those Parts of the Country which might command them. 
Ibid, 40 To Ifisenfil.adc signify’s so to dispose the (iround 
or a Work, ics that it may not be seen or discovered by the 
Enemy, and battered in a stMight line. 

Disenfra'nchise, [f- Drs- 0 -f Enfran- 

CUJSK V. 11.] 

1. trans, Tti clej)rivc of civil or electoral privi- 
leges ; to DisfuancHisk. 

1664 BcTLiiR ///*/. II. a. 708 And they, in mortal Haltel 
van(|uish'd, Are of their Charter dis-ciifranchis’d. 1730 H. 
IIhookk GustatuiS Vasa (Jod.), '1 hat nature . . Shall ifisen- 
j fr.Tiichise all her lordly race. 1893 Lyoia If. Dickinson in 
Barrows Pari, Relie, I. 507 'J'herc could.. be no legal act 
disetifranrhising woman, since she was never legally en- 
franchised. 

1 2 . [f. Di.s- 5, or error.] To set free, liberate, 
enfr.anchise. Obs. rare. 


x6s6 ’J\ H, Caussins Holy Crt. 153 A criiell 'J'yranny, 
from whence she may w iih a liilc courage di.sinfranrhirc 
ht-rselfe, 16^ I.o. t>RRi:KY Parthenissa (1676) 360, I rc- 
solvMniysell nota little diMtnfi aiichis'd from that obligation. 

Hence Dlsenfira'iicUBlnir vbl. sb . ; 

also i* Dlsenfira'nohisement Ohs, 

17*1 Bailkv, Disen franchisementj a being disfranchised. 
1861] Morn. .Start) ^fay.This . . is not an enfranchi.sing, but 
a di.seiifranchising measure. 

DiseilffaC[6 Also 7-8 disiu- 

gage, [n Dih- 6 + Enga(;e v . ; prob. after F. r/Jj- 
engager (1462 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. tram. I'o free from engagement, pledge, 
contract, or oblig.'ition. Obs. cxc. as /«. fplc. 

x6xi CoTCiL, JRsrn^aj^cr^ to disingage, viiga^e, redceine. 
x6aa M aobk tr. A lemans Gu'^mau d'A IP}\ * * 0 a, Moneys 
wherewithal! to pay my debts, & to disingage my word. 
1648 Milton 'Tenure Rings (i6po) 10 If the king provM 
unfaithful the people w'ould ne didngag'd. 1754 Ricuaruson 
Gratuiison { tjSi) II. xxix. 278 To be a single wom.Tn all mv 
life, if he would not disengage me of my rash, my foolish 
pruinise. 1837 [see Disk.ngagko]. 

2 . 'I'o loosen from that which holds fast, adheres, 
or entangles ; to detach, liiarrate, free. 

xMa J. ikwiES tr. Otearius' Voy. Amhass. 3Z Two great 
.Sliips . , K'tween which we were so intanglcd, lliat we could 
not in three hours disengage our .selves. x<^8 Land, Gaz. 
No. 1^7/4 .Sieur Ollier w'as mortally wounded, .*ind taken, 
but afierw.irds di.sengagcd ag.ain. 1771 Oi.ivikr Fencing 
Familiarized (1780) 60, I make an appel and disengage 
the point of niy sword as if my design were to thrust carte 
over the arm. 1834 Mkowin Angler in Wales I. 74, 1 had. . 
previously wound tlicrof^. .rounu my arm : the consequence 
xvas, that I could not disriig.'igc my wri.st. 1878 Hoxlkv 
pitysiogr. roy It .slowly decomposex the water, combining 
with its hydrogen and disengaging Us oxygen. 

a i6xB Svi.vKisTKK Job Triumphant 1. 390 Hec will.. from 
the sword of war thee dis-ingoge. 1834 Hauimotok Castata, 
(Arb.) 64 My sacke will dUingage All liumane thoughts. 


DISSiraAaBHElTT. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs iron Ago 39 Henry the fourth 
endeavoured to dLsingage him from the service of the Arch- 
Duke. 17x1 Adijison Sped. No. 63 f i It is very hard for 
the Mind to disengage it .self from a Subject in which it has 
Itccn long employed, a 1871 Cboi b Rth. Fragm. iv. (1876) 
77 1 o disengage great principles from capricious adjuncts. 

c. 1 o loosen a bond or that which biiuls. 

1780 Cowi'KB Dox'es xo Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage. 18^ Bhya nt Old Man's Funeral 
vii, .Sohly to di.seiigagu the vital cord. 

3 . intr. (for rejl.] To free oneself, get loose. 

1646 J- Hall Poems 1. 38 Wec*l disingage, our bloodlcsse 

form .shall Hy Beyond the reach of Earth. 2697 Coi.i.ikr 
Ess. Mor. Subj, 11. (1709) 98 In co^ver5in^ with Books we 
may chii.se our Company, and di.scngagc without Ceremony 
or Exception. ^ 1833 Kegul. Instr, Cavalry 111. 80 The left 
'J'roop. .must disengage, .before it can move. 

4 . intr. Fencing. To reverse the relative position 
of the blades by smartly passing the point to the 
opposite side of the opponent's sword. 

X684 R. H. School Kecreat. jx When j'ou arc on 3'our 
Guard, and within your Adversary’.s Sword, disengage and 
1 make your Feint without. 1771 Olivier Feming Famil. 

! (1780) 38 If you perceive your atlversary force your hlaile, I 
1 would always have you disengage, kccinnij the point snail to 
I his body. 1809 Roland Fencing 83 To di.scngage is .simply 
I to [la.ss your blade on the other .side of your adversary’.s (it 
I i.s no matter whether within or over the arm) and to thrust. 

I Hence Disenga'ging vbl. sb. and ppi. a. Diseth 
I ga^nq gear^ machinery*, see KNOAtiiNtJ ppl.a. 3. 

1684' 'R. H. Siiiotd Kecreat. m Cave.;»ting or Di.seiigagitig. 

* Here you must .. slip your Adversaries Sword, when you 
1 perceive him ahnul to bind or .secure yours. 1831 Itoy sUwn 
; Rk. 77 J )iscng.'iging is performed by ucxterou.sly shifting the 
point of your foil from one side of your advcr,snry’.s blade to 
j the other ; that is, from carte to tierce, or vice versa. 1874 
i Knight Did. Mtxh.^ Dkengaging’gcar, contrivances by 
i which machines are thrown out of connection wiili their 
motor, by disconnecting the wheels, chains or bands which 
drive them. 

Disenga'gdf sb. [f. prec. vb.] Fencing. The 
‘ act of disengajring or reversing ihc relative juisition 
I of the blade.s, so as to free one’s own for a thrust. 

I So countcr-disengage. 

, 1771 Glivier Fencing Famil.OyRo) 132 Begin trying your 

I adversary with appeKs, bcnting.s, disengages, and extensions, 
j in order to enibarras.s him. Ibid. 87 The conntcr-disiTigage 
: of carle over the arm. 1879 Rrii. IX. 71 iFcncing) 

Cut and disengage, if made inside of the arm, is pumed liy 
i quartc, or the counter of tierce; if unlsidu, by tierce or 
! counter in qiiarle. 1889 Is;cc Cocntek-disengagk, .\/l). 

Disennged (tlisrng^‘*d.:j(l), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
j 4 -El) > ; but often used as f. Dis- 10 + KNGAt:i:i).] 

I Set free from enj^ngement, tics, or preposse-ssioii ; 
i free from obligatory connexion ; detached ; not 
I engaged ; untrammelled, unoccupied, at liberty, 
j x6ax Sir G. Calvert in Foi tesc. Papers 155 So long as the 
; Prince Palatine .shall keepe himhclfdisengagcd from mcdling 
in them. 1652 Houmk.s Gmd.ftSoc, iii. $ '^4, 51 Thel..TWof 
Nature therefore commands the Judge to he dis-engag'd. 
1676 W. liuimAKD//rt///«miy/Vv>//£* 53 Such prorct^iiigs 
. .doe but cmlx)klen disengaged standers by to complain of 
i both. X711 .Stkelk .S’/ct/. No. 318 F 1 This Ladyisofafiee 
I and disengaged Behaviour. 1772 Fencing Famil. 

(1780) 38 .Seize the time, and give him a disengaged thrust 
; in c.irtc over the arm. 2794 Slt.i.ivan View Nat. I. 2^0 
I The other acids arc only in a disengaged .state, found in 
I W'.Ttcrs accidentally. 1837 Dickkns Pickzv. ii, Arc you dis- 
engaged this evening? 

Di8enga'f[ediiesB. [f. prec. + -nemb.] The 
quality of btTng disengaged ; freedom from lies, 
engagement, obligation, or ])rcposscssion. 

1685 tr. Grarian's Courtier's Orac, 195 'I’o .speak cle-arly. . 
shews nut oncly a di.scngagcdness, but also a vivacity of 
i "'it. X754 ICow'ARD.H Freed. Wilt. ti. xiii. i;j3 'The more 

I the Soul OILS of this Disengaged ness in its acting, the more 
! Liberty, x^ J. Hamilton Ld. in Li/e\\\\. (1870) 353, 
j 1 have a singular sensation of discngagcducMi.^ 2887 
i Gi.'kney TcrtJum Quid L 250 I'he application of it requires 
i disengagedness and tonunon-sense. 

Disengageiueilt (diaengt'^'d^^ment). [f. DiiS- 

ENGAGE V. + -MENT, after engagement ; cf. F. dtlsen- 
gagement (15th c.)] The action of disengaging 
or fact of being disengaged from (anything). 

1650 Karl Monm. tr. Senault's Man become Guilty^ 378 
They call poverty a dis-ingagement from uselesse things. 
1699 Ghandi.kr ///Vn^/:y{i709)6 1 'heir Believing in Christ 
was no Di.singagcment from Judaism. 1716 Jem. Collier 
tr. Nazirttizcu's Panegyrick Pref., A noble Discngagcineiit 
i from the World, 2887 R. Garnett in Lowell Study Wind. 
j Introd. 1 2 I le has not that disengagement from all traditional 
I and conventional influences . . which cluu-ucleriscs younger 
men. 

b. The physical, esp. chemical, separation or 
selling free (^anything). 

2791 W. Nicholson tr. CAap/nTs Elem. Chem.Otod) III. 

1 1 J The disengagement of a coiLsidcrable quantii y of nitrou.s 
i g.is. 2^ [)K Quinchy in Blackw. Mag. L_ 1 I. 138 The 
i D>t oration and discngagcnicnt of the public buildings 
siirmountina the city. xXAx Nature XXIll. 616 'i'he 
gaseous acids are absorbed . . with disengagement of heat. 

c. Freedom from engagement, prepossession, 
occupation, or tics ; detachment ; freedom or ease 
f‘f manner or behaviour. 

1701 .STKELK/*««fm/ III. i. (1702) 38 Oh, Madam ! your Air ! 

. . I'he N cgligencc, the DisengaKCiuent of your Manner. 27x0 
Prit. Apollo 111 . No. 77. 3/1 Thus you by Disingogemeut 
Conquer more, 'i'han all your Sex by Servile laws before. 
2750 JoHN.snN Rambler Na 24 F 4 A man proposes his 
.schcnie.s of life in a state of abstraction and disengagement. 
1768 Woman of Honor 11 . 28a, I appeared with all the 
freedom and disdngagemcnt of a simple spectator. 1868 
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BISEKTWINE. 


Fbkki£k Urk. Philos. I. x. S41 This iiieutul disengagement 
. . and liberation. 

d. The dissolution of an engRy;ement to be 
married. 

sTfjtf Janic Austkn Sense ^ Sens. x.\ix, She might wound 
Marianne still deeper by treating their disengagement . . as 
an escape from . . evils. ^ X895 H'esttn. Cas. 7 Feb. 8/1 * J'Jis- 
engngement ’ is a pleasing euphemism for a gentle ionix of 
* breach of promise 

e, Femin^, (See Diskngage v. 4.) 

*771 Oi-iviEK Penang Famil. (1780) 3S Of the Disengage- 
ment. 1809 Roland Fencing 61 The side on which it was 
usual to parry the diseni^.'igctncnt. 1889 W. H. Poi.«.n(:K, etc. , 
Fencing (Iladin. Ltbr.) li. 48 .Simple attacks aie. .four : the 
straight thrust, the disengagement, the cuupt^, and the 
counter-disengagement. 

DisengiTcUei V- [Dtb- 6 .] trans. To 

undo the engirdling of ; to release from a girdle. 

1871 SwiNBUKNK Sonf^s be/. Sunrise Prcl. 90 And disen- 
gircHcd and discrowned The limbs and hx.ks th.it vine 
leaves bound. 

t DisengOYge, Obs. rare. [Djs- 6.] trans. 
To discharge (as a river) ; * Disgorge 2. 

1610 Holland Catnden's Frit. i. ajy At length he dis- 
engorgeth hiniselfc unto the Scveni-.sea. 

DisengU'lf, -gnlph, v. rare. FDi.s- 6.] 
i rails. To cast up what has been engulfed. 

*® 39"44 Tuvi'EK Philos, (1852) 386 The iiuw'.l.strr*m 
[.shallj discngulpii its sfMil. 

Diflenliallow (disonhrclpti), 1). rare. [.Sec 
Diskn- nntl Hallow z/.] trans. To deprive of 
hallowed character. 

1847 Lytton Lucretin 6y 'I'he love is di.scnh.il]owcd. 

Blsenherison, Disenherit, etc. : see Dlsin'-. 
Disenme'Sh, V. rare. [i:)is- b.] tram. 'I'o 
free from meshes or eiimeshmeut ; to disentangle. 

1868 Pkowncng Ring^ Hk. xit. sfis Convulsive effort to 
disperse the films And diseninc^h the fame o' the m.'irtyr. 

X)iaeiino*ble, V. [f. Dia- 6 + Ennoble.] tram. 
"l‘o deprive of nobleness ; to render ignoWe : the 
reverse of to ennoble. 

j 64 S Moii, Ansiu. Prynne's Reply ao It di.s^ennoblcs mens 
spiril.s. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 137 f-j An iinwortliy 
behaviour degrades and disennohlcs a man in the eye of 
the world. 184a Kahkr Siyrian Lake 335 The disennobling 
of our lives. 

t Diseno'rm, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 + 
Enoum V, or «.] Imns. To free from irregularity; 
to make conformable to a norm or standard. 

(jiJARi.KS Shtph, Orac. viii. To prevent Confu.scd 
bablmg, ami to di.seiiorm Prepost'rous service. 

2 >i 8 eiira*V 6 l, V* rare. [See Di.SEN-« and KAVEii 
zf.] irans. To unravel, disentangle. 

i88x Hlackik Lay Serin, i. 64 A tissue wduch no mortal 
skill can disenravef. 

t Diaenri^ch, DAf. ;wv. [Dis- 6,] irans. 
To deprive of riches ; to impoverish. 

1647 Trai'P Conan, a Cor. viii. o lie that was heir of all 
things . . disinriehed and di.srobeu himself of all. 

t DisenrO'l, Obs. rare. In 7 disinroule. 
[f. Dls- 6 1 Enrol : cf. obs. F. i/esenrouf/er.] 
trans. 'I'o remove from a roll or list. 

a 16^1 DoNNii Let. to Ctess. of Fed/ord in Poems (1^150) 
italic cannot (that’s, he will iiot^ di.s-inroulc Your name. 

Disensanity: sec Disinsanity. 
Disenshrou'd, V. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
set free from a .shroud or enshrouded state. 

1835 W. A. lluTLicR ill Flackv'. A fag. XXXVII. 857 When 
that misty vale Evanid, disctishrouding held and grove. 
Left us. iMod. 'I'he discnshrcjtulcd statue. 
Disensla'vef y. Also 7 disiu-. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To set free from enslavement; to liberate 
from slaverjr. Hence DiseuHla'vod ///. a. 

X649 Petil. in J. Harrington Dif. Rights Univ. Oxford 
(1690) t Your worthy intentions to disinslave the free born 
People of this Nation from all manner of Arbitrary . . 
Power. x66o H. More Myst. Go<ll. vi. xi. 344 To disun- 
slave him from the bondage of Satan. x68i P. RycArr 
Crilick 342 To w;dk as free and disinslavcd as the King uf 
it. rt 17x6 South Sernt. (1737) III. viii (RT, T'hcy cjroectcd 
such an one as should disenslave them from the Roman 
yoke. 

Disentail (disent^^*!), v. Also 7 disln-. [f. 
Dis- 6 -f Entail z/.-] Hence DisentaiTing ppl. a. 

1 . tram. {Law.) To free from entail ; to break 
the entail of (an estate) ; see Entail sb.'-^ 

X848 Wharton Larxf Lex, 645/2 The disentailing deed must 
lie enrolled. x8s8 Ln. .St. Leonards Ilatuly Fk. Prop. Law 
xvti. 139 [A] disentailing assurance. x86i W. Bell Diet, 
Last! Scot. 807/1 An heir born after that date [Aufj. 1848] is 
entitled to disentail the estate under the authority of the 
Court. Ibid.i The exercise of the jmwer to disentail. x88e 
Sir N. Lindlky in Law Times Rep. LI 11 . 609/* He intended 
to disentail everything which he took under the will of his 
ancestor. Mod, Part of the estate lia.s been disentailed. 

1 2 . To divest, disposse.s$, deprive of. 
i 6 it Milton CA, Govt. u. iii. (1851) 158 With much more 
rea.son undoubtedly ought the censure of the Church be 
quite dcve.sted and disintaPd of all jurisdiction whatsoever. 

t b. To free oneself from, get rid of. Ob.f. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. F 26 To disintail those two 
most inestimable blessings, of a pure religion and outward 
peace, which our immediate progenitors left us. 

Di86&taA*l| sh, [f. prec. vb.] The net of dis- 
entailing or breaking an entail. 

i86x Bell Diet, Law Scot. 807/3^ An heir , . is not en- 
titled to give consent to a disentail, in oppotsition to the 
ei^itors m such debts. iBtMAct 31-a Fiet. c. 101 } ix j 1 he 


execution of a deed of disentail, il^ Weekly Notes a* Ni^v. 
2x0/2 T’hc power of .sale In the wall wa.s destroyed by the 
disentail. 

Disentai^lment. [f.asprcc. i -ment.j r«prec. 

1848 Wharton J.aw Lex. 647/2 Thus much as to the dis- 
cntailmciit of freehold. x886 l.aw Ref. 31 Cli. Div. 254 In 
effecting the disentailmcnt and resettling of this estate. 

Disentangle (disantae-ggT), v. Alsu 7-8 
disin-. [f. Dis- 6 + PIntanolb.] 

1 . tram. To free (anything) from that in or wit It 
which it is entangled; to disengage, extricate. 
Const y)wy/, formerly sometimes of. a. lit. 

*598 Florio Ital. Dill,, .^trigare to disintangle, to rid. 
a 169X BuvLE(J.),'J*h(mgh in concretions p.'irticles s«> entangle 
one another . . yet they do ince.s.santW strive to disentangle 
themselves, and get away, Covvpeh Task 111. 145 

They disentangle from the puzzled skein.. The threads of 
. .shrewd design. 1^7 f. Wilson Chr. North (1857) H. at 
To disentianglc our line from the water-lilies. x86o Tyndall 
Clac. 1. xix. J35 Two hours had been spent in the effort to 
disentangle ourselves from the crags. 

b. fig. T’o set free from intelleclual, moral, or 
practical complications; to extricate from diffi- 
culties or hindrances. 

x6xx CoTr.R., Desembairasser, to vnpestcr, disiuLingle. 
1633 J. Hayw’ard tr. Fiondts Plromena 116 The Piinccs.se 
now disentangled of puhlike affaires, and dv.sirous to know' 
who slice w.as [etc. J. X709 Berkeley Th. I 'ision § 92 To di.s- 
cnlangle our minds from . . prejudices. 1760 Rouertkon i 
Chas. i 1 1 1 . XII. 370 The Kmneror disentangled himself . . | 

from alt the .aff.\ir.s of this u'orld. 1874 Green Short /list. | 
vi. § 6. 325 To . . disentangle a few fragmentary fticts from | 
the ma-ss of fable. " j 

2 . To bring (anything) out of a tangled state; to | 

unravel, untwist. | 

180$ Southey Modoc in A;:t. vi, Disentangling T‘he passive • 
reptile's folds. i8a6 Scoi r Diary in Feb. in Lth'khari^ t bie ; 
puz/Ies the skein in order to excite curiosity ami then cannot 
dlsetitanglo it. x8^ KANKyirc/. /•'.»//. 1 . xx. 252 Patience ; 
to disentangle the knots of my harness. 

^ fig. x66a Marvell Corr, xiii. Wk;^. 1872-5 II. 40 , 1 shall . . I 
inform niyselfc here huw' that annexiun stands, and the j 
readiest w'ay of disiiitangling it. 1751 Johnson r ! 

No. 1C9 F T j He must .. disentangle his nu-lliod, and alter ! 
his arrangement. 1871 Fkki-.man IJist, /.Tv. Ser. 1. i. 31 j 
We c.an disentangle the several elements of wdiich it Is j 
made up. 

3 . intr, (for rejl.) To become disentangled ; to ! 

disentangle oneself (tjtiol. 1676}. i 

Fonts Aladrigah *S/nec first f saw your fat c\ My 
heart is fast, And cannot disentangle. 1676 M.\k\ ell Mr. 
Smirke K iv, Betaking themselves to this Spiritu.!! Warfare, 
they ought to disintangle from the Worhl , X 786 ^ 1 dw Capt. 
K. Foyle 24 My Foot dlseniungted, and I fell pUun into tho 
Sea.^ X74a Vouno AV. Th. ii. 455 Thoughts disintangle 
passing o’er the lip. Mod. This skein w'on’t disentmigle. 

Hence DiscntaTiglod ///. -ing vbl. sb. 
i6xx CoTGiL, Desmeskment, vnpestering, dlsintricating, tlis- 
iiitanglitig. 1633 G. Herukrt Temple^ Refrisa/l ii, A di.'en- 
t.anglcd state and free. ^ 167$ Traherne Chr. ICthus ii. 14 
Our thoughts and affections must lx: always disentangled. 

Disenta'iurleinent. [f. prec. + -ment, after 
entanglement^ The fact of tlisentangling, or state 
of I icing disentangled. 

X7SX Johnso.n Rambler No. no p lo The discntinglcinent 
of actions complicated with innumerable circumstances. 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry DH40) III. xliv. 127 In the 
disentanglement of this distreTuI tale. 1856 Fkoude Hhi, 
Eng. I. 228 Such process uf disent.'ingicmcnt .. though e.^sy 
fur posterity, is aiway.s impossible to living actors in the 
drama of life. 

Disenta'XlSflor. mrc. One who di.si II tangles. 
1885 Alanch. Exam. 13 .Apr. 3/1 Mr, Buchanan's work of 
disentangler is conducted with a gwid deal of spirit. 

t Disenter^ V- Law. Obs. [f. Din- 6 i Enter 
V. a.] halts. To eject, oust, dispossess. 

i6«9 ms. Act\ .SV. Johns Hosp.. Canterb.^ For his charges 
when he went into ITiaiietl to dlscntcr Saiiipsuii from our 
lands and to take po.sscs.sion. 163X Ibid.^ IWc) went to 
Hoath to discnlcr Baker. 

Disenter, -erre, obs. flf. Disinteu v. 
t Disentera'tion. Obs. rare, [n.of action f. 
*discnle?'ate vb., f. J'li.s- 7 Hr, irrepn bowels.] 
Iwacuntion of the liowcls. 

i6m Gayton Pleas, Notes 111. viii. i:»3 For duing the work 
of Nature (I meane not that of J.)lsentcr.ation) but of laugh- 
ing. j 

Disentlpal, -all, 7A Also 7 disin-. [f. I 
Dls- 6 + Enthkal.] trans, 'I’o set free from en- ■ 
tbralmcnt or bond.age; to liberate from thraldom. I 
a 1643 G. Sandy:; (J.), (Ljd my soul shall disi nthral. 1653 ■ 
Milton Ps. iv. 4 In stnaits and in distrt:.s.s 'J'hou didst me 
disenthrall Ami set at large, x^ De/. Liberty ay^st. Tyrants ! 
149 In seeking freedom froniT'yranny. he. .was the priiicipid i 
Instrument to dis-iuthrall tliein. if^3 I. Maktin'Kau Chr, ! 
Life (1867) 331 Reverence wliich di.seiitnrals tlic mind from j 
lower p.'ibsions, ; 

Hence DisenthraTled ppl. a. 

X848 K. I. WiLUERTOKCK huamatioH xiii. (1852) 363 Only ' 
through union with our disenthralled representative. 
Bisenthraddom. rare, [irreg. f. prcc. ♦ 
-DOM, after thraldom^ = next. 

18x3 Nevt Afonthly Mag VII. 52Q The ndvocates of dis- 
enihraldom from the classic school. 

Disentbira'lxiieiit. [f- i^ihknthral4 -mknt.] 
The action of freeing, or fact of l)eing freed, from 
enthralment ; emancipation from Ihraldom. 

x 8 a 5 I/D. CocKBURN Mem. *262 The tliscnthralmcnt of 
tho.se who had liberated themselves. 1870 Diwell Study 
Wind. 54 Enjoj'in;;' that delicious seti.se of disetitbralineiu 
from the actual which . . twilight ladugit. 


Disonthroue (discn]ird»‘n), V. Also 7 dlaln-. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enthrone.] tram. To put down from 
a throne ; to depose from royal or supreme dignity 
or authority ; to dethrone. 

1608 11 1 vvwooD A Miwrv I. ii. Wks. 1874 V. lyt, I charge 
thcc, Tarquin, disiiulironc thy selfe. 1867 Milton P. i** 
II. 229 Either to tlisintbrone the King of lleav'n We warr 
..or to regain Our own right Io.st. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (1864) IX. XIV. X. 346 The proposal of a now transla- 
tion of the Sciipluic.s . . discuthroned the Vulg.ate from its 
absolute exclusive authority. 

Hence Dlsentliro'nl&g vbl. sb, ; DiMttthro'ne- 
ment, dethroning. 

1648 Milton Obser-e. Art. Peace (jSst) 559 Which ad of 
any King against the Consent of his Parlament . . might of 
j it self strongly conduce to the disintln owning him. 1848 
I Ha.mi'ukn Fampt. Lect. (ed. 3) 157 The disenthroning of 
j I'rovidrnce. 1864 Asoi'nii Sp. at Ncsibur^h 24 Oct., To 
j seek for the iliseniliruneincnt of religious privilege. 

I Disentitld (disi'ntdi t'l), V. Also 7 disiu-. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Entitle.] Irans. To deprive of titU.' 
or right {to soinething) : the reverse of to entitle, 
#6<4 Jkr. Taylor Real Pres. 131 All that eat are not 
made Christ's body, and all that e.at not arc not disintitled 
I to the resnn ectioii. a 1716 South >Scrm. VI 1 1 . v. i K.» F.vcry 
uidinary offence docs not disentitle a .son to the love ori]i:i 
i futluT. 1856 ^■'RO^M)F. //i.st. Eng. 1 , 99 He., would have 
ph .Tried the s.icied right of inhcriluticc, refusing utterly the 
imaginary law which disentitled him. 

Disentoub (disunt/ir*m), Z/. [f. Dis- b 1 En- 
tomb.] Irans. To take out of the tomb ; {transf. 
and fig.) to take (anything) out of that iti which 
it is buried or hidden away ; to disinter, unearth. 

t6a6 T, H. Caiissifts Holy Cri. 370 A mad viuiity of 
Nobility of nice, which causeth niany to dig onl, and dis- 
CTiioiiihc their Gr.iiui-Sires, ns it were, fioni the ashes of 
old Troy. 1839 J>k (/uincky RerotJ. Lakes Wks. 1862 11 . 
(j6 Worlds of line thinking lin hiiiied in ih.Tt vast abyss, 
never to be disentombed.^ 1877 A. B. Eduakds Up Nile 
XXL 659 A inuinmy . . w'hich wc saw disentombed. x88o 
MpC'amthy (hon rimes IV. 527 Mr. Freeman ,. disen- 
tombed a great part of the early history of England. 

lienee DlMiitombed ppl, a. ; Dlaeu- 

toxnbment (l/ 7 ‘in|menl), the act of disentombing. 

1859 Smiles Self Help iil 55 The liiscnlombmeiU of the 
Nineveh marbles'. 1871 Fka.skk Life Ltti. Berkeley iii. 
78 The discnloinhe.tl remains of Herculaneum. 

t Disentrai*!, 71. Obs. [f. Dls- 7 a + ENTRAiL 
sb.'^ ;in early use cntrai't).'\ Irans. To draw forth 
from the entrails or inward p-arts. Hence t Dls- 
entrai'lod pfl. a. 

1596 SiT’.N.siTi /*’. O. IV. iii. 28 The dise.ntrayled blood 
Adownc their .sirle:; like lille river:, stremed. Ibid. iv. vi. 
16 Heaping huge strokes ..As if he thought her soule to 
discntrayle. 1691 J. Sai.m:k Triumphs Jesus 22 A:» if they 
designed to dis-eiitrail His very Soul, 

1 Bisentrai'mnont. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + En- 
I TRAIN zi.- + -MKNT.] The .'icUon of discharging 
; (troops) from a railway train ; (lelraining. 

x8Bx Globe 1 8 Apr. 5 Tin: cliscntruiimicnt was .stipcritilendcd 
j by Lieut. -Colonel Knight. 

I Diseiitra']iixiiel,7'. [f. Dis- 6 +ICntuam.mlel.] 

I trans. To free from ils trainiiiols, or from an cn- 
i trammelled state. 

! 1866 Tall Mali G. 22 Jan. 1 Before the Federal Power 

i h.ad been disciitraiimiftllcd from the civil war. _«878 Swin- 
i iiuKNE Poems 4- Fall. .Ser. ii. ii Any soul .. Disrobed and 
I dibcntrammellcd. 

Disentra'ncei [f> Dhs- 6 t Entrance z;.] 
tram. To bring out of or arouse from a trance, or 
I from an entranced slate. 

I 1663 Bui lkii Hud. 1. iii. 717 Ralpho by this time disen- 
tranctl. Upon hi:. Bum himself advanc’d. x8oo Cclkhiih .k 
Fricua (i.%6) 351 'I’his trifling incident startled iind dls- 
; entranced me. .855 Browning Any Wife to Any Husband 
XV, I.0VC so, then, if thou will I (Jive all ihou canst Away 
' lo the new faces— disenlraiiced . . obdurate no more. 

Hence Diientra'ncement. In recent Diets. 

t Disentra*verse» t;- Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 5 

+ *ciilraverse vb., repr. F. r////Y/r<7'.(r’r to place en 
havers or athwart : cf. JCntuavek.sjs adv,]^ trails, 
'1 o wrest (meaning\ 

1610 W. Folkingiiam Art tfSurryy i. viii. i 3 Plinic ilis- 
entraurrscs the moaning of Tnila to imply a blackish, getUlc, 
melltjw, and tender :.uyle- 

Bisontrayle, obs. form of Di8knthailz/. 
Bisentrea*t, v. Obs. rare-^, [f. 1 )f.s- 6 -f En- 
treat.] hails, 'ro ileprecatc, entreat not lo have. 
161 x CoTiUL, hesprie.t\ to vnpiay, disinireat. 

t Disentm’st, V, Ohs. rare, [Djk- 6.] 
tram. 'Po dejirive (a person; of a trust ; the oppo- 
site of entrust. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right Might 13 'fhere the .same 
libeity in .*1 Pupill, or person in his minority, to dis-entrust 
Ills ( Jiiaitlian, how lawfully .'^(Tever chosen, upim suspicion 
of in.Thv.Tdiiiinisti'ation, or unfaiihfulnessc. 

Disentmue, V. [f. Din- 6 4 Entwine.] 

1 . Irans. To free from being entwined ; to un- 
twine, untwist, disentangle {lit. and^^f.). 

18x4 Byron Corsair i. xiv. My very love to thee is hate 
to them, So closely mingling here, that disent wined, I 
cease lo love thcc when I love mankind. xSax Shullly 
Prometh. Unb. ii. iii. .|8 The wind . . disentwines my hair. 
1877 Owen Welleslefs Desp. p. xl, In disentwiiiing Inc co- 
ordinate and conflicting duitiis of native Princes. 

2 . intr. (for reJl.) To become disentwined. 

1875 Sunday Mag. June 580 Thoughts . . intertwine and 
discniwine, but the piobleni remains. 
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DISPAVOUE. 


Disenve'lopt -e, Z'. Also 7-8 disin-. 

[f. Dis- 6 or 7 + JiNVKLor v. or ENVELorK jA] 
trails, 'i'o fret* from that in which it is enveloped ; 
to unfold, develop. 

*^3* J- Havwako »r. iUondi's Eromena xo8 MaliKnc stars 
. . which bciit^ in some sort intricated with the iixed . . are 
never more disinvelopcd. IHd. 163 He was not likely to 
be soone disenvcioped out of the passions of his fatherly 
nifection. x 6 sS ^3 Mobf. App. Anted, b 6 b, Disen- 
velopiiig whnt pretended strength of Argument there may be. 
1741 Wahuiibton Div. Li'gat. II. 574 When the prophets. . 
have explained the spiritual meaning of his [Moses'] law 
and disinvelopcd his sense. 

X)isenve*noiii,7'. ran. [f.DiH-64 Envenom.] 
trans. 'I'o undo the process of envenoming ; to de- 
prive of its venom. 

a 171X ICiiN hrhtophilVocX. Wk.s. 1721 1 . 45 Ily meekness 
dtsi'nvcnoining their spitcu - - Hymns Krmuji. ibid. 1 . 177 
Contjucr'd Death . . By Jesus disenvenom'd is your Sling. 

IhsenviTOIli v. ran. [I)t8> 6.] traits. To 
deprive of or set free from its environment. 

1875 E Morbis Kvt'uso^ xii, Self-centred and self-con- 
tained, dlscnviroued and is^tc. 

t lK8enwra*pi V. Oh. rare. In 7 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 5 Enwkapv.] trails. To free from that 
in which it is enwrapiH?d ; to unwian. 

x6aa Mahbe tr. AtemoH’s Gusman tVAJf. 11. 222, I went 
about to dis-inwrap her hands of her mantle, that 1 might 
coiuc to touch them. 

Disepalous (d;)ise‘pabs\ a. Jiot. [f. Gr. 
(Dr--) twice -f inod.L. sepaUuni SErAL -1- -oua.] 
Ilaving or consisting of two .st^p.'ils. 

X84X J'ettny Cycl. XX I. fl48/i If there are two .sepals, the 
calyx is disepalons. 1870 IliiNTi-Kv Hot. 216 J )i.se{ialous for 
a c.ilpi com{M)sed of two di-stinct .sepals. 

+ Dise'qual, Ohs. [f. l )ia- lo + Equai a . : 
cf. OF. liesegal, -littal imccjual (in Godef.), also L. 
dispar.} Uneipial. 

x6as hiAHiiF tr. .-l/i-man's Gustunn (f Ai/.i. To Rdr., My 
mitide .still be.atjng vpon tbu Bnrlxirismc and dis.eiiuall 
nuMilier of those ignuraiit Dolls. 

t Bisequa'lity. Ohs. [f. Diskwital, after 
equality', cf. OF. desci^aulte^ dcsigaliU inequality 
(in Godef.).] Inctiuality, disparity. 

i6oa .SKr;,VK lion. Mil. <5- i'iv. 111. v. 1x7 Eucry small «IU- 
ei|uall(y ought not to tiiuke difference chiefly where Clod 
is Judge. 1633 J. Haywaho tr. Biirndts Eromesui no Thu 
disi>'|iia]itie of yenres (she being at le.a.st by .six ye;ircs bis 
elder). 163^ CKOMWKt.i. A/. 2a Jan., If there bu a di.spro- 
poriion or disi'nii.-ility as to power. 

Bise'qtualiiey V. rare - [f. Dm- 6 -i- Equal- 

ize.] trans. To render unequal. Hence 2>i8« 
e*Qnaliier,one who or that which renders unequal. 

1847 I .YTTOM I. Epil., The mechanic- poor slave 
of tilt; capitali'-i • pwir agent and victim of the arch dls* 
eimali.ser, Civilisation. 

Diieqiuli'briiiiii. [f. Dih- 9 + Eguii jbuium,] 
Ahscnce or destruction of equilibrium. So Dit- 
•quill brate, DlMqul’llbrlse vbs.^ to destroy the 
equililtrinm of, to throw out of b.alance ; Diaequl- 
llbra'tlon. 


1840 At olus la A finely poised lever, to •which the W'cigbt 
of a fly is enough lo occasion a diseiiuilibrium. x^a 
Elwks tr. Citpylio ijr Ivens' JUn^uflln to J'naM II. i. 7 The 
cfluct of this dis.ci|uilibrium of nature. x88g liltukiv. A/a.c- 
CXLVI. 74?/® Th<?y iire tliMfqniUbrised. x^x j. M. (Juy.sn 
Educ, <V Jlcrodity Tref. aj 'J'he discquilibratcn are forever 
lost to humanity. 1891 Slonnt 1 . 627 A diMaiuilibration of 
their org.aiiisin. 

Diseqni'p, V. rare, [Dih- 6 .] trans. 'Po 
divest (.any otie] of hi.s equipment ; intr. (for rxy 7 .) 
to doff one’s equipment. 

iSax Fb. a. K£.MnLE Jml. in Roc. Girlhood (1878) III. 
sGHeJ arrived ju.st as we li.'id disequipped. 

Diserde, ob.s. var. DrzzAiin. 

Diserit, -yt: sec Dihheuit. 
tDise-rt, /r. Ohs. [ad. L. disert-us skilful in 
speaking, diicnt, var. of dissertus^ j^a. i>ple. of dis- 
serPre to discuss, discourstr, f. r//.r-, Dj.s- l or 2 r 
serv'd to interweave, connect, compose.] Able or 
llucnl in s|Tecch ; wcll-S]x»kcn, eloquent, 
r 14x5 Pound. St. Rartkoiotneitt's 24 Blcssynge the niyght 
ami the wysdome of (’khI, the whiche oiienyih the dumniu 
inuweth, and the longis of infantis inaketn opyne .and diserte. 
1647 Waki) Simp, ladder 52 Disert .Siatesmen. 1675 Shfk- 
iiuKNK Maniiius Pref., 'I'liismost Disert Poet. 

Disort, obs. var of De.seiit .rA- 

t Dise'rtitude. Ohs. rare-^. [ad. late I.. 
dhertitud'O eloquence, f. disert ‘Us DisfiiiT.] 
iii.ocNr Disdrtitude, elotiucnco. 

ti)i8e*rtly, adj}. Ohs. [f. Dihkut 4 -ly-.] 
Al)ly, clearly, ckxjuently, in plain terms. 

1447 B0KKNHA.M Sey$ttys (Rnxb.) 188 By many an nrgu- 
nwiite .She her dyserthly shewyd liyr entente. 1603 Holi.anii 
rlufanfii Mor. 1306 Heraclitus directly and discitly nam- 
cdi warn:, the Father, King, and I^ord of all the world, 
toso Hi.lwkr Anthropomet. 1. 13 They speak a language 
discrily, l.i itTny^ properly accented. 1708 Europ. Mag. 
in .spirit f'uhl Jrnls. (1799) 1 1. 322 Vyhat hath been already 
so UiM rily and n iefragably urged by tlmt Ic.-irned man. 

^ises.e, olw. ff. 1 .)eckase, Disf.ahe. 
Dmeapeir, etc. : a^c DEHEsrEiit, etc. 
tDueapou'ae, v. Oh. rare. rr. I)I«. 6 + 
Eftpot'sic V.} trans. To undo the espousal or 
betrothal of. ^ 

1667 Mii.tom y -. L. IX. 17 Not less but more Heroic then 
the . . rage Of 1 urnus for bavinia dixespoiw'd. 


])i 8 e 8 tabli 8 ll (diststaj'bliJ), v. [f. Dis- 6 
EsTAiiLisn V.] trans. To deprive of the character 
of being established ; to annul the establishmcni 
of. a. gen. To undo the position of anything 
instituted, settled, or fixed by authority or genenu 
acceptance ; lo depose. 

Y598 Florio Discon/rrsHaret to vneonfirme, to disestablish. 
*794 W.T AVLOR in Monthly KdP. XiV. 248 I..abouring to 
disestablish thu.se Platonic ouinioiis. 1886 /W/ i 1 /rx^ O'. 
16 June i/i lie h.!:; disestablished Money-bags as the arbiter 
of elections 

b. Spec. To deprive (a church) of especial State 
connexion and support; to remove from the 
position of being the national or slate church : cf. 
EaTAnr,isH 7 k 7 . 

1838 (iLAiisi oNE .yAx/iria AW. Ch. (1839) X13 If religion be 
injured by the national establishment of the church, it must 
ri>rthwllh and at whatever h:i7.ard be dise.stabHkbed. x^ 
Bright Sp. Ireland i Apr., You may be a.skcd to disestablish 
their Church. 1874 Morlfy Compromise (1886) 116 The 
designs imputed to the newly reformed {larliameiit of dis- 
establishing the Anglican Church. 

Mcnco Disestablishod (-sc blijt), Disesta'blish- 
iiig ppt. adjs. 

1869 Daily PPinvs a July, The disestablLshed Bi.shops [of 
the Irish Church), xtei Spectator 17 Jan., He should take 
the wind out of the .StOifs of the disestabli-shing party. 

Di 8 e 8 ta*bli 8 her. [f. prec. vb.-i--Ru>.] One 
who disestablishes; an advocate of (Church) dis- 
establishment. 

1869 Daily Nmus 2 July, Tlie dikcslablishurs of the Irish 
Church. 1885 Sat. Kctk 19 Sept.^ 371 Mr. Chanilicrlain 
poses licfore Inc t Baswegiuiis as a diiiestalilishcr. 

Di 8 e 8 ta*bli 8 bllte&t. [f. as I>rec. + -MENT.] 
The act of disestablishing, a. gen. 

x8o6 W. Tayj-or in Ann. Rev. IV. 264 Fn>in tlie espibllsh. 
ment of Christianity under Cuiistantinu, to the beginnings 
of it.s disestablislnncnt under Pope Ixo X. 1887 /’«// Mall 
G. 10 Feb. 6/x The positioner the railways would justify the 
dibestablishmcnt 01 a railway guarantee fund. 

b. spec. The wilhdrnwal of esjiccial Stale 
patronage and control from a church. 

x86a Sat. Rcxk IX. 305/1 When the discstablishm(;nt 
grow.s nearer, the Church will cease to be recruited from the 
ranks of intelligence and education. 1883 Manch.^ Exam. 
24 Oct. 5/1 I'hey liclicve that religion, and justice, and 
citi/on.ship would gain by Disc.stablislunent. 

i-Iencc 01«eata:bllsltmenta*riau, an adhcient of 
disestablishment (also attrih. or adj.). 

1883 Times 4 Dec. 3/4 , 1 have just recorded niy vote against 
the disestablishmentarian. 1885 Guardian 2 Dec. 1815/1 'J‘he 
480 Jlisestnblishmentarian candidates have considerably 
dwindled through e.\pIanation.s and rejections. 

IHsesteeia (disestrm), sb. [f. Dim- 0 4- Esteem 
sb. : cf next, and obs. K. desestime (Godef.), It. 
disestima (Florio).] The action of disesteeming, 
or position of being disesteemed ; want of esteem ; 
low estimation or rcg.iid. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne (1/^34) 66 The Turkes, a nation 
equally instructed to the csteenic of arines, and disc.Hlecme 
of letters. 1670 Mii.ton Uht. Eng. 1. Wks. (1851) i Dis- 
esteem and contempt of the public aflairs. 1697 Dbydkn 
Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 76 Pastorals ni-c fallen^ into Di.s- 
esteem. 1754 Edwahus A’wrf. W'lV/iv. i. losTlitirWortlu- 
ncss of Kstcein or Disesteem, Praise or Dispraise. x8xo 
Bentiiam /V«.vtfr/j,>'(i82i) 91 Whatever tends to bring a man 
in |»owcr into * dise.sieem '. x8^ Pennington IVicIi/u. 32 
Thejircvailing cliseslecm in which the Scriptures were hchl. 

Di8e8tee*]li| V- [f- Die* 6 4 Ehteem v. : perh. 
after F. disestimer (i 6 th c.), It. discstimare.} 

1 . trans. To regard with the reverse of esteem ; 
to hold in low estimation, regard lightly, think 
little (or nothing) of, slight, despise. 

x^ Daniel Cleopatra Dcd., Ourselves, whose error ever 
U Strange notes to like, and disesteem our own. xflsQ 
Lynde Pia tutu 195 The authority of Prelates would bee 
di>vstcuiiied. X735 Wkslkv /I''Xy.(x 872)XIV, ao8 Nor will be 
at all discsteem the preciou.s pearl, for the inennncss of the 
shell. 1868 Hki.i’S Realmah (18^)262 Thinking that he 
had somehow or other oflfended Ellesmere, or was grc.atly 
disestcviueit by him. 

-j* b. To take awav the estimation of. Obs. t are, 
a 1637 B. JoNsoN Underwoods, Kp. to J. Selden 40 What 
rahle.s have you vex’d, wimt truth redeem'd,, .opinions di.s- 
cst(;eni'd, Inqiostiires lirandcd. 

•| c. intr. with of'. To think little of, despise ; 
— sense I, Obs. rare. 

1659 D. I’fcLL Impr. .Veil 432 They that are apt to reject, 
and (.li.scsteein of all Scriptural counsel. 1675 B rooks 
AV y Wk.s. X867 y. 338 The reason why they so much dis- 
eslcRuied of Christ. 

1 2 . with subord. clause : Not to think or sup- 
pose; to think or believe otherwise than. (Cf. 
Esteem v. 5 c.) Obs. rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. I. iii. 89 We have just reason 
to deny and discsteem thi.s imaginary Eternity can hclutig 
at least to the sublunary World. 

Ilcncc DiaoBtee'ined ppl. a., -ing vbl. sb. 

^ 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. lii. $ 3(18^) xoThc discsteem- 
ing of those cinploynieiits wherein youth is conversant, x6x8 
Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 80 Heroick 
commiseration of a di.scstecmed prince. x6^ WoooiiEAn 
St. Teresa i. xxxiv. 242 The undervaluing and disesteemini; 
of all things in this life. s86o Ellicott Life Our Lord ii. 
47 A rude and lone village.. Nazareth the uisesteeined. 

pisestea'iner. [£ prec. -i - -eb i.] One who 
(Uscstcems; a despiser. 

x6xs CoTCR., MesMseur, a disesteemer, contemner. s6^ 
Baxter Saints' R. 1. iv. (166a) 37, 1 the unworthy Dis- 


esteemer of thy Blood, and slighter of thy Love ! 1674 

Boyle E.vcett. Theoi. 11. v. 231 It would extremely trouble 
me to .see you a disesteemer of those Divine things. 

Ilencc t BlMstee'meress, a female disesteemer. 

i6xx CoTOB., Despriseresse, a diseslcciuercsse,despiscressc. 

t Disestixuation (disestimr?‘ Jdn)'. Obs. [f. 
Di.s- 9 4- Estimation, after disesteem ; cf. Sp. des- 
estimacioHy It. disesHmazionet -atione (Florio).] 
The action of discsteeming; the condition of 
being dibcstecmed ; disrepute ; «*DiSBflTKKM sb. 

16x9 Dknison lleav. Ratm. x66 Frequent receiutng may 
cause a discs! iniation of the Sacrament. x6s6 T. H. Caussin s 
Holy Crt. 37 To rayse vice . . and put vertuo in disestlmution. 
x6^ CiLviN DemonoL (1867) 221 Contempt or disestima- 
lion. 

tDi8e*Z6rcUie« V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6-] 
trans. 'To put out of exercise, cease to exercise. 

1644 Milton (Arb.) 34 It will be primely to the 

discouragement of all lairning, and the slop of Truth .. by 
the di.sexercisiiig and blunting our abilities. 

tDisfoiT, Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 8 + Fair a.] 
trans. T‘o deprive of fairness or beauty. 

Feltham Resohes 1. xxxvi. xi8 Even the body is 

dis faired. 

Disfaith. (disf?*-])). [f. Dis- 9 -b Faith.] a. 
W.ant of faith; distrust, disbelief, b. Unfaithfulness. 

xSto King-sley in 4- /,c//.(i878) 11 . 340 Having a firm 
dis-faith in most English commentators. x 88 x Man's Mistake 
III. viii. 12^ Her righteous anger against what she believed 
lo be dis-fatth on Keitli Moriston's part. 

t tz. Obs. rare^^, [Dis- 10.] 

Unfaithful, faithless, false. 

XXM 1 ’alkch. 305/2 Begyleful, disfaylhfull, cautelleu.v. 
MSfame (disfr?‘*m), sb. rare. [f. l)is- 9 4 - 
Fame. In early use n. OF. disfatne^ var. of 
deft diffame : see Dipfame, Defame.] The op- 
posite of fame ; disrepute, reiwoach ; defamation. 
c 1460 Play .Sneram. 791 Now J>** hast put me from duresse 
dysfame. x6ao W ii-kinson Coroners ^ Sheri/es n If three 
men go together to ni;ikc a disfame. x8^ T ennyson Merlin 
463 And whnt is F.^ine in life but h.ilf-disfame, And cuuntcr- 
changed with ilarkiiL-ss? 

tSisfa*llie« Obs. [a. OF. des-t disfamert 
var. of def, dtffamer ; sec Defame.] trans. 'I'o 
deprive of fame or honour ; to bring into reproach 
or disrepute ; to defame. 

<rx533 Lo. Bkhners Cold. Jik. M. Aurel. (1546) LI vijb, 
fJreat ncril it is for the honourable, to be with theim that 
be dislamed. 1350 J. Cork Ping. 4- Pr. Heralds § i (1877) 
55 Perceyyynge the frcnche heraldc ..in all thynges JiN> 
funiyng this most noble rcalme. 

tbl8fa*XlC7i V. Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 6 + 
Fancy.] trans. The reverse of to fancy; to regard 
with disfavour ; to dislike. 

1657 Hammond Pasto/s Motto Wks. 1684 IV. 545 Orthu- 
lIox and heretical . . are titles, that every ni.m will apply as 
he lists, the one to himself and his adherents, the other to 
all 01 hers th.it he disfancics. 

Disfashionldishcjoii), V. [f. Dih- 6 f ('ahkiox 
V. '. cf. obs. F. desfuconner to beat down, destroy, 
(i.fth c. in Godef.).] trans. To mar or undo the 
fashion or shape of, lo disfigure. (See Fashion v.) 

a 1533 More IPks. 09 (R.) Glotuny . .ilisfigurcth the face. . 
disfa^oncth the lx>w. a x6a8 F. Grkville Treat. IVurres 
lii. I’oems (1633)81 Their wealth, strength, glory growing 
from those hctirls, Whieh, to their ends, they mine and dis- 
fashion. x88i Chr. Rossetti Pageant, etc. 156 Shame Itself 
may be a glory and a grace, Rcfa.shioning the sin-disfasii- 
ioned face. 1885 Mackaii. Aeneid 146 Sh.ipcK of wolves . . 
whom with her potent herbs the deadly divine Circe had 
disfnshiuned. 

DisfaTonr, -or (disf^i'vdi), sb. [f. Dim- 9-t- 
Favoub sb.f prob. after obs. F. desfaveur Mis- 
fauor ; want or lossc of fauour * (Cotgr.) ; cf. It. 
disfavort ‘ a disfauour * (Florio), Sp. des/avor.} 

1 . The reverse or opposite of favour ; unfavour- 
able regard, dislike, discountenance, disapproval. 

<**533 bw- Bkknebs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xix, (R.) Ye 
women . . with a littel disfauour yc recoiicr great hatred. 
*533 C0VERDAL8 Prav. xix. la The kynges disfauourc in 
like y** roaringe of a l.yon. *6x1 Spred Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vni. vi. ft 12. 39s Robert Gemeticensis .. spread^ the Cur- 
Ini nc of disfauour I^twixt Goodwin and the King. 1665 
WiriiER Lords Prayer 27 Not knowing how to ple.tsc one 
of their faigiied gods without incurring the disfavour of 
niiolher. 1787 Bentham Usury Wks. 1843 III. 17 

'J'he disfavour which attends the cause of the money-lender 
in his coinijetition with the borrower. *863 Lumgk. IPay- 
side Inn 11. Theoi. T, viii, At the gate tlie poor were waiting 
. .Grown familmr with disfavor. x868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. V. 169 The name of ‘professor’ will never lose its 
disfavour until .. B.ssociated among us with the dignity of 
a life devoted to science. 

1 2 . An act or expression of dislike or ill will : 
the opposite of a favour. Obs. 

xSSd Aurelio 4- /sab. (1608) B, A thousand disfavours and 
a thousande woes. 1398 Yonc Diana 277 When 1 . .had so 
many disfauoursof ingratefull Diana, a 1631 Donmr Serm. 
Ixxxiv. VI. 403 , 1 never needed my mistresses frowns and 
disfavours to make her favours acceptable to me. x(&47 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. <1843) 'a He might dispen.se 
favours and disfavours according to his own election, 

8. 'fhe condition of being nnfavoui ably regarded. 
Hence to be {Jivet etc.) in disfavour ^ to brings comit 
fall, etc. into disfavour. 

xsBx Pettik Guazno's Cw. Conv. ii. (1386) 53 Devising 
how to bring some Officer into the disfavour of nis Prince, 
x6oo Holland Livy xxvi. xl. 615 Hee was in di^ace 
and disfavour with Hanno. a i66x Fuller Wortkits\x%Stdi 
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lli s8i This earl lost the love of kins Charles, living numy 
yws in his clis*favour. (669 Pbpys DUry 7 Apr., Mr. 
Eden, who was in his mi.stress’s disfavour ever since the 
other night that he come in thither fuddled. 1849 Lewis 
Authcr, in Maittrt Opin. vl J ix (L.) The disfavour Into 
which It [the government] may have fallen. 1858 Carlyi.k 
Frtdk. Gt, (X865) I. in. xix. 259 The poor young Prince .. 
had fallen into open disfavour. 

4 . In {the) aisfavcnr 0/, to the disfavmr of \ to 
the disadvantage of, so as to be tinfavourable to. 

SwiNnuRKR Tesiawents 125 The disposition is thereby 
void : and that in disfauourof the tcHtator. x6oo £. Blount 
tr. Cfl^staggio 99 He was not boundc to oliey, if it were in 
his disfavour. 1710 Strei.e Tailer No. aix p 3 Acquaint* 
ance has been lost through a general PrepoK.scs.siun in his 
Di.sfavour. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nkk. xxxiv, The first 
comparisons were drawn between us, alwiws in my dis* 
favour. X85B Fhoude ffist. Em/t. III. 208 Tliat action.s of 
doubtful liearing should be construed to their disfavour. 
t6. Want of beauty; ill-favourcdness, disfigure- 
ment. Obs, [Cf. Disfavour v. 2, Favour sb. 9.] 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Disfainmr . . Disfigurement. 
Honce in IUilev. 1755 Johnson,' Disfavour . . 3. Want of 
lieauty. Did, 

Di8fi8.*V0iir, -or, v, [f. Dis- 6 + Favour : 
cf. the sb. ; also It. disfavoring 
1 . trans. To regard or treat with the reverse of 
favour or good will ; to discountenance ; to treat 
with disapprobation. 

1570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 27 V*" King 
having .. persavit his unfaythfull dealing evir disfauourit 
him. 1583 T. Watson of Loue xxxvi. (Arb. ) 72 The 

heau'ns them .selucs disfaiiour mine intent. x66o Clarknpon 
Ess, Tracts (1727) 97 Persons who arc like to disfavour our 
pretences, a 174^ Swift (J.), Might not tho.se of . . nearer 
iicce.ss to her majesty receive her own cununands, and Ik* 
countenanced or disfavoured according a.s they obey 7 x88t 
Times 13 July fi/3 The railway cotiipany favours a town by 
giving prcfcrentml low ratc.s, while the trade of another 
town is disfavoured by having higher rates. 1893 Ediu, 
Rev.]vA\. 130 He disfavoured controversy, 
f D, To dislike. Ohs, or dial, 

1 S 99 Sanhys Ruropse Spec. (1632) 175 Who it is thought 
duili disfavour them ns imich .as his rather doted on them. 
1740 J)y( UK tSc i*AAi>ON, DisfiWflttr^ to dislike, to take a 
piquo at, or bear a grudge to a per.son. 

ta. 'Po mar the countenance or apix:arancc of ; 
lo disfigure ; to render ill-favoured. Obs. 

*S 35 CovKHDAi.K Rctins, xiv. 6 There is no tliiiigc worse, 
then whan one disfimoureth himself. i6ox Hoi-lanh PHhv 
11 . i 63 it scoiireth aw.ay freckles and such decks as disfauor 
the face. 1607 Toi'skll Four.f, Ueasis 159 Their 

whole visages so disfigured and disfavoured in n moment 
tliul their nccrost friends . . cannot know them. 

Hence Diafa'voured pfl. a, 
z6xx CoTf^K., A’j/firmTt^disfauourcd, out of fauour w'ith. 
186a Atkenxum 23 Dec. 889/3 The unfavoured, or rather 
dismvnurcd, study of .Sanscrit. 

t Di8fa*voiirable, a. Ohs. [f. Dm- lo -b 

Favourable, after disfavour. Cf, It. disfavore- 
vole.] Unfavourable; a«lvcrse. 

is6x Stow Rick. II an. 1377 (R.) And manic other valient 
person.igeK, who being entred the sea tasted fortune dis. 
fauourable. 

Hence + Diffifvoiirably adv.^ Obs,^ with dis- 
favour ; unfavourably, adversely. 

1654 w. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. iv. $ 4 (R.) These 
occurrences, wliich look so aversely to our reasons, and .so 
disfavourably lo our nature. x8a6 J. Pvtciies in Monthly 
Mag. XXi. 386 Should it be disfavourably received, 1 .shall 
simport my disappointment with becoming resign.ation. 

Disfa'voiirer. rare, [f. Disfavour v. + -er i.] 
One who disfavours. 

A 1626 Bacon (J.), Had it not been for four great dis- 
favoiirt-rs of that voyage, the enterprise had succeeded. 

Disfa'vonrite, sb. rare, [f. I )ia- 9 + Favou r- 
ite: cf. It. disfavorito!\ One who is the opposite 
of a favourite ; one nigarded with di.sfavour. 

i6ti Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 555 Kings 
brooke not to be braued by Subjects, nor is it wisedome 
for dis-fanourites to doe it. x88^ Daily Nesvs 30 Oct. s/i 
He hiLs his likes and dislikes, his favourites and his dis- 
favourites (if we may use the wonl). 

So t Dlilia'vonrlte v, Obs. irons., to depose 
from the position of a favourite, cast out of favour. 

1604 Bf, Mountagu Invoc. Saints 9 Aman that great 
Minion of the Persian Monarch, was disfavourited in 
a moment. 

Disfeat, ob.s. var. Defeat. 

DillfeaturO (dislT-tiuj), v. [f. Dm- 7 a or d + 
Feature sb, Cf. the parallel Defeature, and O F. 
deffaiturer,^ irons. To mar the features of; lo 
dSfigure, deface. Hence Diifea’tnreds Dls- 
f4a*tnrlxiflr ppl ailjs.\ Difffea*tiirem«at. 

1659 I^dy Alimony ii. ii. in Ha*l. DodsUy XIV. 291 For 
fear she should disfeature the comeliness of her body. 18x3 
CoLEKioGE Remorse iii. ii. The goodly face of Nature 
Hath one disfeaturing smin the les.s upon it. 1871 Pal- 
GKAVB Lyr, Poems 34 Through the streets they ran with 
flying hair, Disfeatured in their grief. 1879 J. tduiiuntkk 
Akestis 57 'Phe prey of p«t 1 c disfeaturing death. 1884 
H. S. Holland uood Fruiay Adfr. 77 Ine horror., of 
disfeaturement, of defilement, of imp<jtcnce, to one Who 
was Hincself Life, 1886 Sir F. H. Dovi.k Remin.w~,^ 

I should lx* sorry to hear that it (that country] had been 
entirely disfeatured. 

IMflife'llowship. sb. [f. Dm- 9 + Fellowship 
sb,'] Want of or exclusion from fellowship. 

xM S. Hibkon D^ence in. 7 Kneeling at the Lords feast 
Is a cariage of aba^ment and inferiority, and such as im* 
porteth disfeliowship with him. 1619 Denison Htav» Banq* 


(1621) ^3. 1881 A. Mahan Autobie^. xi. 24a The spirit of 
exclusion and disfeliowship. 

Disfe'llowsllip, v. [Drs- yc.] tram. To 
exclude from fellowship (chiefly, religious com- 
munion) ; to excommunicate. (Now U.S.) 

1840 Momum Regul in /nw/rVr (Iowa) Guard. 28 Nov. 
(Bartlett), No person that has been disfellowshipped, or 
excommunicated from the church, will be allowed (etc.]. 
x88a A. Mahan ix. 170 In all directions wc were 

openly disfcllowshipiied. x882“3 Schaff Eneycl. Relig. 
Knmvl. I. 836 (Bcnj. Randall) was called to account fur 
holding to aii unlimited atonement and the freedom of the 
will, and was disfcllow.sliipped. x88o J. M. Whiion in 
Ckr, World Pulpit XXXVI. 139 On the .strength of a few 
sentences . . the Calvinists of the last century disfcUow- 
sloped the Wcsieyan.s. 

Disfe*!!, ». [f. Di 8- 7 b + Fen j^.] irons. To 
deprive of the aiaracter of a fen; to make no 
longer fen-lond. 

x88x E. W. C:os.sK in EncycL Brit. XIT. fia 'i The high 
fens, of which the greater part have lieen ‘ disfenned ' or 
strii^fd of peat, arc found in Groningen, Friesland. 

t A)i8tfe*rtile, v. Obs. [f. Dih- 8 -i- Fertile <?.] 
tram. To deprive of fertility; to make barren. 

1603 SvLVKS'i'KR Du Bartas ii. UL t. Ahraham 1347 
A broad standing Pool . . wiio.<;e infectious breath Corrupt.^ 
the Ayr, and Earth dis-fcrtileth. 

Di8fe*Ter, V. [f. Dm- 7 a + Fever sb.] trans. 
To free from fever ; to calm. 

x88o G. Meredith Trag. Com. xiv. (1892) ao6 He .stood 
. . disfevered by the limpid liquid tumult, inspirited by 
the glancing vofuincs of a force that knows no abatement. 

Obs. Ill 4 -at. [ad. ined. 
L. dis-, dij^gurdtus (or It. disfiguratd), ^^0,. pple. of 
disfigurdre\ sec DiaFiouRK v,] Dishgured, dc- 
furmed, mi.ssh.a]}en. 

e X381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 222 Disfigiirat 1 M 5 >. Cambr. 
Ff. I. 6 (14..) disfigured I was she, I nyl tiat lye. 

lK8figTiratl0n (disfigiur^^*Jan). [n. of action 
from Dihfigure : sec -ation. Cf. Dkfiouration 
and OF. desfg’uralion.] —Dihpiouremknt. 

1653 Gaudkk Hierasp. 237 Wc sIltU ca-sily see the face of 
the holy Ministry, .restored, withimt any THsfii'uratiiiii nr 
Essenti.Tll change, a 171 j .Shaftkkii. Miscell. 11. Hi. (Scagci) 
Prostrntion.s, disfigurations, wry faces, beggarly tones. 

Med. Jml. III. lor, 1 have seen no disfiguration of 
the skin from this variety of coW‘|HJck. x88x Jf.ffkuii>.s 
Wood Magic II. vii. 195 The prince, full of nm)>ition.. 
submitted to these disfigurations. 

Di8fi*g1irative, a* rare, [f. Dibfkiurk V, 
+ -ATiVB.] Having a disfiguring tentlency. 

1823 Examiner 432/2 You perceive in his left eye n very 
strong disfigurative cast, 

Dilfiglire (disfugiuj)^ v. Also 5 dysfyger, 
-flygure, -fegoure, 5-6 tlisfyguro, dysllguro, 6 
distygour, deafiguro. [ad. OF. desfigurer (mod. 
F. dl>) « Pr. and Sp. desfigurar, It disfigurarc, 
med.L. diffigurare in Laws of Lombards (Du 
Cange), a Common Romanic vb. f. L. dis- -^fgura 
figiirdre to figure. See also Dkfioure.] 

1 . tram. To mar the figure or appearance of, 
destroy the lieauty of; to deform, delace. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 174 (223) What lysl yow hus 
your self to disfigure. C1386 — Pard. Prol. 4 T. 223 
O rlronke man, disfigured ls thy face, a 1450 Knt. de fa 
Tour (1868) 25 She had her nose crokecl, the wbiche shout 
and dysfigured her vis.Tgc. 152^-34 Tindalf. Matt. vi. 16 
They desfigure their faces, that they myght be sene of men 
how they fastc, X590 Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 183 To scorch 
your face, and to disfigure you. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 521 
Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but ihirown. 1794 Sullivan 
Vie^a Nat. I. ^5 The least smoke would disfigure the rich 
landsc.'ipe. ^ 1889 Fhoude Chiefs of Dnnboy v. 55 His face. . 
had been disfigured by a s.Tbrc cut. 

b. Jig. To mar or destroy the beauty or natural 
form of (something immaterial). 

*799 S. Turner Anglo^ax. (1836) 1 . ni. iii. 168 The 
authentic action.s of Arthur have l»ccn so disfigured^ by the 
additions of the minstrels. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 
Ill Their diction w.is disfigured by foreign idioms. 1B67 
Fkekman Norm. Cotuf. (i 5 ^ 6 ) I. vi, 433 Occasional acts of 
both craft and violence disfigure the whole of his career. 

t O. To mi.srciJie8cnt injuriously. Obs. 
a 1842 J. Sifure ^lulgt^n. 4 Mercy (1845) r4S How civer 
some netr.TCtcrs dis-figured him to his rrince, he never 
spake of him without reverence. 

t 2 . To alter the figure or appearance of ; to dis- 
guise. Ohs, 

?fi370 K. Robt. Cicylem HuUiw. Nugir Poet. 55 Nom.nn 
myght hym not kiiowe, He was so dysfygerde in a tliruwe. 

€ Chaucer L. G. W. 2046 Aruuine, And me so wei 
disfigure . . That . . ther shal no man me knowu. c 1450 
Menin 74 May this be true, tLitooinon mfiy hym-self thus 
disfigure? 1594 Bi.undkvii. Exetx. viii. (cd. 7) 757 The 
crookcdnc.ssc of the Meridians, which . .do so much disfigure 
. .the true sha^ of the Regions, as they can sc.'int be known. 
!«S. Hooke Mierogr. 217 I'hc .Sun and Moon neer the 
Huruon, arc disfigurM. 17x3 Ai>ihson Caf-f tv. ii, |)is. 
figur’d in a vile N uraidian dress, ,snd for a worthle.ss woman. 

t 3 . The technical expression for; To carve (a 
])eacock). Obs. 

c 1470 in Hors, Shepef^G. etc. (Cixton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 33 
A crane displ.'iyd A pecok tlisfigured A curlew miioyntert, 
15x3 Bk. Kerning A j in Habees Bk. 265 Disfigure that 
pccockc. 1706 pHiLLii'S (ed. Kersey), Disfigure that Pea- 
cocl^ i. e. Cut it up. a Term us’d in Carving at Table. 
t 4 . intr. To lose its figure, become mis.shapcn. 
a 1618 Sylvester Quadrains of Pibrac xxxix, 1 'hc right 
Cube's Figure . . Whose quadrat flalncsse never doth dis- 
figure. 


Hence Dlafl’garing vbl. sb, and pPl, a, 
xgafi PilKT, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 271 Without ony great 
disfyguryng of the body, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 
ifu In our fastings, there are disfiguring. 1648 ISoylr 
Seraph. Lotte (1660) 3 By indistinct or disfiguring consider* 
niions. 1975 Han. Moke Let. in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) 
1 . 52 Small-pox. .cannot be a more disfiguring disease than 
the present mode of dressing. 1895 AthenatHtn 27 Apr. 
532/3 'I'he most disfiguring blemish is the way in which 
n.'uncs are rendered. 

tDisfigurei sb. Obs, [f. ])rea vb.] Dis- 
fif;urcnicnt. 

1x386 Chauckr Wif^s T, 104 He (Midas] preyde hire that 
to no creature She sholde tellen of his disfigure. X590 
Humble Motionsvith Submission 25 No small disfigure vnto 
Christs church. 1697 R. Pkikck Bath Mem, i. vii. 181 It 
was no small Disfigure to him. 

Bisfigtired (diRfrgiuid), ppl. a. [f. Dihfiquuk 
V. -Ei)l.] Defaced, disguised, etc. ; see thevb. 
Hence Disfl’^iireAnesN, 

14.. (see Disfiguratf.]. x^S' 73 Cixiper Thesaurus %. v. 
Prnuitas, Notable deformities in disfigured partes of the 
body. Ibid, Dcforinitic .Tnd disfigurednessc or crookcdncssc. 
1598 Florio, Sfigurato, formclcssc, shapeltsse, disfigured. 
1825 Southey Tale of Paritgiuty 11. 27 Strangely disfigured 
trutlis. 

Ili8fl*nreiii0iit« [f. Dthfiqurk v. 4 -m^cnt : 
cf. OF. dejfigurcepnent, later ddfgurement (Cotgr.).] 

1 . The action of dUliguring ; the lad or condition 
of being di.^figurcd ; defacement, deformity. 

i6m M ilton Comus 74 And they. . Not once perceive their 
foul disfigurement. 1756-7 tr. KeysleFs Trav, (1760) 1 1 . 49 
The Carmelite church is not cieled, the ninen. .being quite 
uncovered; but this disfigurement is abundantly eoiniiun- 
sated by the beauty anu splendor of it in other parts. 
1807-26 S. CuoFKR First Lines Surg. 359 The dise.'ise rreaies 
botn great irritation and disfigurement. 28719 M. Ahnulu 
Irish Cath, Mixed Ess. 1x5 Their vain disligiuemciits of 
the Christian Religion. 

2 . Something that disfigures (by its presence or 
addition) ; a tlcformity, defacement, blemish. 

i6ax Milton Ch. Gavt.vi. (1851) 129 The scafiuhling .. 
would be but a troiiblcsoma disfigurement, so .soone ns the 
building was finisht. 1752 Humk Ess. xx. (R.), Pointed 
siniiles, and epigrammatic turns, especially when they recur 
too frequently, arc a disfigurement rather than any ciiiIm.*]- 
llshmcnt of discourse. 1856 Stanlky A'i>//r/ 4* Pal. iii. (18^8) 
179 This nias.s.of rock must always have Iieen an e.sseniial 
feature or a strange disfigureineiit of the Temple area. ^ 1874 
Micki.kihwam k Mod. Par, Chunhes 175 A dial Is not 
necessarily a disfiguremimt to a tower. 

Disfl’fflurer. [f ns prcc. 4 -krL] One who 
or that >^ich disfigures. 

1775 Han. Mohk Let. in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) I. si* 

I have just c.scaped from one of the most fashionable dis* 
figurers, and, though I charged him to dress me with the 
greatest simplicity, 1 absolutely blush al myself. 1823 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rn>. 111 . ‘,4*' disfigiirer of history. 

1873 M. Arnold Lit .f( Dogma (18761 120 A defacer and dis- 
figurer of moral treasures which were once in belter keeping. 

t Disfl’iiffer. 2 /. Obs. [f. Dih- 7 c 4 Finoeu 
sb.] //viMJ. To let out of the fingers ; to part with. 

a 1652 Bkomk tWrwf 111. Wks. 1873 II. 36 Never lo 
look for money again, once disfinger'd. 

t Disfi’t, V. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 4 Frr v. or «.] 
tram. 'I'o render unfit ; to unfit. 

1669 JMi. Hknuy Diaries 4 Lett. (1882) 9tB His Age dis- 
fitting him for siTvicc. a 17x4 M. Hknky 1 . 107 

It disfits you for eommimton with God. Ibid. I. 4i)«» By 
their intemperance . . Ithcy] disfit themselves for the serviee 
of G«kI. 

Disfle’sh, V. [f. Dis- 7 a 4 Flksh j/l] trans, 

a. '1 o deprive of flesh, b. 'J'o free from the flesh, 
disembody. 

1620 .SiiKLTOM Qfd.r. IV. XXV. 201 The 1 kv.I is nol lo run, 
that the lean strain not himself, .nor ihe fut man disfiesh 
himself. 1865 .Swinhurnk Afalan/a i-j As une on earth 
diufleshcd and disallied From breath or blood ciiruptible. 

t IKsfloUirishf V. Obs. [f. Dis- 0 + Flourish 
V.] intr. To willier, fade away. 

1640 O. .SKDciwiCKr Christs Counseil 10 His hand may 
shrivell ami disfloin ish. 

Di 8 fl 0 W*ery V. [f. Dis- 7 a ( Fi.o\vkr sb, Cf. 
dejlozver.] frtins. a. Todtqiriveorsti ip of floweret. 

b. To ruin or destroy a.s a flower. Hence Dis- 
fiowored ppl. a. 

x6o6 .SvLVFSTEK Du Bartrts it. iy. ii. Trophies 1238 Our 
dis-flowred Ttee-s, our Fields Hail-torn. axfssA — Selfe- 
entii-War tf^ A fruitless Fruit, a dry dis-flowered Flower. 
1892 Idier Fell. 20 What tree . . Of its Ijcauty then dis* 
flowered. 

Disfoliagod : see Dis- 7 a. 

Disforest (disfjp rest), V. Also 7 disforrest. 
[ad. OF. desforester, f. des- - Dis- 4 4 Forest. 
Cf. the synonymous Deforest, De- AFFOREST, Dia- 
APFoiiEST, med.L. dcafforestare, disajforeslaref] 

1 . trans. == Disafforest i. 

Aknoldk Chron. (i8n) ao8 Yf any wwkI other than 
y- mi'dis wood. .Iks aforestid, to y* hurte of hym of whom 
y" wood were, it ihallie disforestid. > 5^-3 Act 34-5 
Hen. Fill, c. ai Disparked, disforested or uestruied. x6xz 
Si'iiiii) Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xix. fxj [He] disforrested the great 
Field of WichwtxKl, which King Edward his Brother had 
incloswl for his game. 1726 Avlipfe Porergou 217 (L.) The 
Arihbishop of Dublin was fined three hundred marks for 
diNfuresting a forest belonging lo his ardiblslioprick. i8te 
Tkolloi'R Pramley P. i. 17 'rhe forest will be (fisforested. 

Bi’. Hall Peace-maker Wks, (1625) 517 'I’he great 
King of Heauen will disforest that pcoco of the World which 
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hoc hi\ Chuirh, and put it to tillage. t9»9 Southey 
Sir T. Mt^re II. ;?^8 My old haunt.s us n hook-hunter in the 
metrojwHs were dtsforesfod, to make room for the improve- 
ments between Westininstcr and Oxford Road. 

2 . 'I'o clear of forests or trees. 

ax668 Davknant Anehsey Wks. (1673) 288 Or did her 
voyce . . Make all the Trees dance after her, And so your 
SViTods disfoi rested 7 *796 M onsF A tner. f I J . 1 80 'I’he 
dostroyinif axe .. accompanied the ,>iword..tiU the island 
became almost disforested. 1876 R. F, Ib’iaoN Corilh 
11.275 'rhc.se bitsh-biirnings li.ivo .. disforested the land. 


lienee Dlsfo'MBtinff vbl, sh . ; Di«fore8ta*tion. 

161 1-8 JfAKiELCn/f. Hist. (1626) 167 The allowance 
<>f what disforrestation had heeretofore lucent* made was 
earnestly vrged. i86a O, Jicv. Apr. 289 Refore the ilis- 
forcstinij of Cranborne Chacc. 1870 H. Macmh.lan Jiihft' 
IV. 70 Palestine has become a parched ami sterile 
land, on account of the disforesting of its mountains. 
tDisfb’mir a, Obs. [Variant of Diffoum a.] 
Not in conformity : the opposite of Conform a. 

1656 Artif. IJandsoM. 171 'I'lie .. rule of all humane 
actions.. is the mind and end of the doer, cither cotifoi me 
or disfonne to the holy revealed will of Ood. 

11 In this and the following words dis/' {di/f) i.s probably 
sometimes a misprint for diff"-. 

Diflform (disfjvum), 7*. rare, [f. Dis- + Foum 
V, : cf. the earlier parallel formations Diffoh.m, 
Deform, of Romanic origin.] 

frans. To mar the form, character, or con- 
dition of; to deform, disfigure, deface. Oh. 

I5»7 Lydi^atcx iWhas vii. < 1554I 171b, We be disfonrnied 
lA/.y. Itarl. 1766, If. 175/', dyirorniydl in ci'i-tcyn. 1557 
l*AVKF.i. liatr/ay s Ju^m lh 1 1 l),N(>\v«li.sforinefl by niiscrablu 
calninite, jujorc and needy. i6»3 tr. h'tvt'iuc s "Ineat. Hah. 
III. ii. 334 llisformed by abuse and Siinoiiie. 1658 .\. Fox 
// 'i/F/j’ .V///y. HI. xvlii. 279 The blister . . inaketh .still the 
wound di-sformed, so that it groweth brown. 

2 . To change or alter the form of, jiut out of 
shape, b. intr. for nji,) To lose or altt?r its 
form or arrangement, rare. 

1868 CJlao.stonk J'rr. . 1 / limit' vm. (>370) 304 They stem 
III form, disforrn, and rc-funn licfure ns, like the squares 
t)f coloured glass in the kaleidoscope. 1890 .V<z/. Jit’?'. 

1 5 Mar. 326/1 A . . verb cxn/irooi, to diflorm or disform, and 
.T .. substantive, «VTufrfti/ia, disfjrm.'ition or alteration. 

t Bisfo'rmate, a- Oh. rare, [ad. med.L. 
tits forma f -ns, pa. I'ple. of d/s/ormare (for cl.L. tfP- 
/brmdre) ; cf. It. disformare^ OK. desformp de- 
formed.] Deformed, vlisfigured. 

1491 Caxton Vifas Pair, «W. de W. 1495) 11. 219 a, 4 ’ It is 
belli r for me to walke. ,b,Tre liode and all dysformate. 

I)iBfornia*tion. rare, [n. of action from 
D^sFoR^l 7'. 2.] Alteration of shape, deformation. 
1890 {sec DisroKM ?1. 


t BisfoTined, ///. a. Oh. rare, [f. DrsFOitM 
7 ’., or OK, des/ormtf + -EU.] a. Deformed, mis- 
shapen. b. Of dilTi 'rent form : =3 Difformei). 

1591 Pfkcivai.i. .S'/. />;V 7 ., Disfl>rme, disformr.d [.Minsheu 
dcfynnctl I, dis.igreeing in shape, Deformis, 1644 
l.iiouv Kat. Hodies (ii‘i4.s) 1. 4‘^5 Another chiUIe .. borne 
disfxrincd, in such sort as Divcls are painted. 

t DisfO'rinity. Oh, rare, [Variant of T.)ik- 
FORMiTY: cf. Disform.] a. = Deformity rijuol. 
1494 . b. Want of conformity : Difformity. 
X494 Kabvan Chron. vi. clix. 149 [Theyl ch.asc rather to 
dye than to lyue in pryson with y* dysfiirmytc. 1600 F. 
WAi.KhK .S/. Mnndn'ijle vt b, 'I'he btmes of (.Ircsles. .being 
measured, were 7 niliiis long, .and yet this is no great dis- 
forinity in respect nf that which followeth. 

t DisfOTtune. Oh. rare, [;M\.OV.de!ifortunt\ 
f. dirs-, T:)i.s- 4 + fortune Kortune.] Adverjie for- 
tune, mi-sfortune. 

121529 SKKi,roM Hk. 3 Fotes^ These ennious neuerlanghe 
but . . at the disforliinc of .some bt)dy. 1556 A urclio 4 1 sab. 
(i6f8) N iv, Wysc men unto their ennemys oughtc to keape 
their ilisfortnncscloasc. 159a Racon Confer. J^hasare' 1870) 
5 A . . gritjfe w' l* siriscth . . of . . y* .Tcccs.se of a disfortiuic. 

t Dxsfra'iiiev Oh. [f. Di.s- 6 FitiUiK z/.] 
/;'/7;7.f. 'To destroy the fr.Tme, form, or system of ; 
to undo the franting of, put out of order, derange. 

c 16*9 Layton .Syons Plea Kp. Ded., flur disframed and 
distempered State, from He.Td 10 Foote i.s all but one .sore. 
I&44 t^i AKLES Barnabas 4 - B- 314,^ I, the work of thine own 
hands, but M-holIy disframed bj' mine own corruptions. 

Disfranoliise (disframt/iz, -oiz), V. Also 5-6 
disfraun-. [f. l>i.s- 6 t- K ranchihk v. : probably 
representing an AF. des-^ disfranchir, franchiser, 
f. dcs-^ Dis- 4 + franchir, franchiss-, and fran- 
chher. Cf. tile synonymous Disr.NFRANCHiaii. 

For pronunciation see note to Knfranchisk.] 
irans.^0 deprive of the rights and privileges of 
a free citizen of a borough, city, or countiy, or of 
some franchi.se previously enjoyed. 

1467 in ling. Gilds (1870/ 375 How a cite/en shallc be dis- 
fr.Tunchiscd. 1535 in W. H. 'J’urner Select Kcr. Oxford 
,,, * 1* Ifc • . shalbe dysfranchesed opynly at Carfox, 1542 
^‘/d'y^fsCbr.’tt, VII. In y sayd mayrs lymc, Sir Wylliaio 
r 11'/. Ny dbam [was] disfraunchy.sed. bocau.se he woldc not be 
Picton L'pool'Munk. Rec. (1883) 1. 126 
Haili .. bccne disfranchised of his freedome of tlie same 
towne. 1673 Bax 1 rb Ul. in Amw. Dodiuell 86 An Empenir 
. .dciH>sc all the liishop j by dis-franchiziiig the Cities. 

I Any narticuTar member 

may be disfranuhiscd, or lose hi.s place in the corporation, 
l)y acting contrary to the laws of tne society, or the law*; of 
the land. 1870 Kuskin Uct. Art i. 29 They are no more 
to con.Mder tbem^-lvcs therefore di*^ franchised from their 
nativa land tlimi the sailors of her Hccts do. 


b. isp. To deprive (a place, etc.) of the right 
of returning parliamentary or other representatives; 
to deprive (persons) of the right of voting in par- 
li.Tinentary, municipal, or other elections. 

1^ I.t.’TTBEi.L Brif Rel. (1857) V. iji The commons 
ordered a bill to be brought in to di!ifr.Tnchx/e that borroiigh. 
1772 Junius Lett. Ixix. 561, 1 question the power . . of the 
b gi.slature to disfranchise a number of borough.s. 1841 
.^i'Ai.niNo Italy 4- It. 1 st. III. 5.S This system boully slnmk 
nfl' democracy ; for the citizens at larjsc were disfr.Tncbiscd. 
186a Lo. llKOur.HAM Brit. Const, viii. too The dccayctl 
burghs were disfranchised, and their members j^veit to the 
countic.H. 2876 Banckoft Hist. U, 6 *. 1. xx. 548 The elective 
franchise was rc.stored to the freemen whom the previutts 
assembly had disfranchised. 

C. tram/, (and /t;. To deprive of or exclude from 
anything viewed as a privilege or right. 

tsBi J. Bem. lladdods /I nssv. Osor. 49S We are not so 
myndod . . .ts to .sceke to disfraiinrhisc you of your fro ward, 
makipert s.TWcinc-sse. 151^-7 T. Rook.K.ci 39 Art, (1607) 311 
A prince contemning the censures of tlie church, is to lie 
disfranchised out of the church. 1738 Warburton Jhz>. 
J.egat, I. xliv. I')cd., 1 )i.sfranclured 01 the Right.s you have 
so wantonly and wickedly abused. 1846 Cbotk 6><ycc i. 
xvi. I. 567 f)raclcs which had once been inspired became 
after a lime for-xikcn and disrr.Tnt:hi.sed. 

llcnce Diafra'uchiaecl ///. Disfra‘nchising 
vbl. sb. and ///. a, 

1467 in Ei^. frV/i/f (1870'* 378 Vppon neyne of euerjvh of 
them of disfruunchcsyngc. 1646 J. Hai.i. Horx l ac. 13 
Wi-se men are tiinerousin thcdiHfr.Tn(:hi^hingof their judgiv 
mciit. X772 funius f.etl. Ixix. 361 The disfraiichlsing of 
boroughs . . I ronsider as equivalent to robbing the jiarlies 
of I heir freeliold. *865 Comh. Mag. hvt.^, 166 Tlui disfran- 
cliisc-d agtTit challeifkied lii^ disfranchiscr. 1870 Daily Xc'.os 
28 Iiec., 'I he disfranchising cfTecl of the cumulative vote. 

Disfranclusement ;disfra*ntjizmcnt'. [f. 
prec. 1- -MKNT : cf. the jiarallel franc hisement, af, 
•enfranchisement.] The action of disfranchising 
or i.ict of being disfranchised ; deprivation of the 
jirivileges of a free citizen, especially of that of 
voting at the election of members of the legisla- 
ture. 

1623 Cock kkam. Disfranchisement, a taking .away of ones 
free; lomc. 1647 Ward Simp, Colder 50 Such usurpations 
are the . . ilisfranchiserncnis of f'reedome. 1766 Sir j. 
ih’Ruow Reports I. 525(Jod.) In Yates’s case it is said there 
must be a custom, or a sUTtute to warrant di.sfrancbi.scment. 
18*5 SvD. .Smiiii Sp. Wks. 1859 II. vii/2 'I’bc.se very same 
politicians are now li.tokm^ in an aconj* i»f terror at the dis- 
franchisement of Cot'|>ural ions containing twenty or thirty 
persons, sold to their representatives. 1^77 Mrs. Oliphan r 
MaJeers Jdor. ii. 33 'Flic revenge taken . . was no less than 
the cotmilcie disfranchisement of the Florentine nobility. 

Di8fra*xiclii8er. [f- Di.sfranchisk v. + -kr f .] 
One who or that which disfranchises. 

^ 1861 IPorkin^ Men's Colt. Mag. III. 46 Improvidence and 
iutemperunec. .are. the wholesale disfranchisers of the great 
• unrepresented ’ cI,ts.s. 1865 {see DiSFRANt:msi:id. 

t lli8fta*llge« i'* Oh. rare, [irreg, f. I )is- i 
+ L, fran^-he to break. (The L. comiiound was 
diffring^ere. ] frans. To break in pieces. 

1778 .Xi'Thokpk Preval. Chr. 25.1 Broken columns and dls- 
fi.Tiigcd marbles. 

T lHwft*a.*Tilr^ V, Obs, rare. [f. T)ia- 7 c + 
Frank sh. pig-sly, boar-stall.] trans. *To set 
free fiom the franky or jdacc in which an animal 
was confined for feeding’ (Nares-. 

x6^ Hist. Albino 4 Bellama 131 (N.) Intending to di.s- 
fraiiK. .an ore-growTie lioju'e. 

t Bis&au'ffht, V. Oh. rare. [f. l)i.s- 7 a 
4 FuAUtJHT .vA. cargo, Io.tcI.] trans. To unload. 
*599 Nashf Lenten AY/r/7J'(i87i)i5B Having di.sfraughteJ 
and unloaded bis luggage. 

t Disfreque’nt, v. Oh. [f. Di.s- 6 + Fre- 
Qi’F.NT 7 J.] trans. 'J’o cease to frequent or attend. 

1646 tiAVi.K Cmies Cousc. 82 Noted for long dis-frequenling 
mid neglecting the Church. x666 (). Auaov Maryland 
41 'I'he Hogs . . <lo disfrequent home more than tlie rest of 
Creatunis that arc look'd upon as tame. 

Hence f Dlofireqne’nter, one who disuses. 

X646 JCingdomes Weekly Intelligencer i6 Mar. 453 I'lic 
Disfrequenters of the Gownc shall put it on againc. 

tDisM'ari v. Obs. [f. Djh- 7b + Friam.] 
trans. To deprive of the order of a friar; rejl. 
to divest oneself of friar’s orders. 

*599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 02 Over great scveriiic 
would cau.se a great number to disfrier themselves. 1639 
Fuller Holy War v. vi. (1647) 238 Many did quickly un- 
nunnu and disfriar themsrlvc.s. 

tDi8frie*2idBhip, fMr. [f. Dis- 9 + Frhsnd- 
SHiF.] The op{)ositc of friendstiip ; unfriendliness, 
enmity, disaffection. 

1493 .SV. Acts /Kii597)§ 40 J5wa that it make na mair 
trnume nor di.s-freindship amang.st the Kings lieges. 1579 
Fenton Cuiceiard. 111. 107 'They pretended to hauc no clis- 
frienrlship with him. 1652. Eari, Monm. tr. Benti?>o^lio's 
Histor. Ret. 41 'i'hcy have no occasion of friendship or 
(li.sfriendship with the King of Polonia. 

Disflro'ck, v. [f. Dis- -i- Frock sb . : cf. OF. 

and Defrock.] tram. To deprive 
of the clerical garb, and hence of the clerical 
character ; to unfrock. Henco Diafro'okod 
ppl. a. I 

1837 Carlyi.f. /'>, Reti. III. i. i, (1872) 4 Di.sfrockcd Chabot 
adjvires Heaven that at least we may ‘have done with 
Kings X856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 29 The continent was 
covered with disfrocked nionks. 1879 H. James A werican 
juy If the ab1.Hf is dtifrocked for his Riiare in it. 


DX 80 ABNX 8 H. 

nonce'wd. [Dis-6.] tram. To 
do the opposite of fulfilling ; not to fulfil, lienee 

JOlsfUll'liiient. 

x8x8 Bektiiam Church of E^ig. 456 Should it [prophecy] 
be disfulhlled, then [etc.]. 1823 — Not Paul 285 His pro- 
phecy would have been disfulfitlcd ; hut . , his pur]:)ose.s would 
nave been fulfilled. Ibid., 'The disfulfilment would indeed 

liik^^lace. 

tl)i8fu-l3e,v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. desfueille-r, 
dt'ff; mod.F”. difeuiller, f. des-y Dis- leaf.] 

tram. To strip of leaves; Defoil v.^, Defo- 

MATK V. , 

C1375 llAtmova Troy-bk. ii. 1652 And had l»e treis dis- 
pul^eit (If )>are faire fiuuris and disfuljcit. 

InsfilTnisll. V. [ad. OF. desfmmm-y ex- 
tended stem of aesfotmiiry also deffy difourmr, f. 
des-y Dis- 4 fournir to FnRNi.sH.] tram. To 
deprive or divest of that wherewith it is furnished ; 
to sttip of furniture or belongings; to render de- 
stitute (of). 

1531 Ei.vot Cmf. II. vii. (1883) 75 Whan the emperour 
shuld be disfuriiisshed of seruaiintc.s. 13M Fenton OV/r/. 
fipist. 183 He h.Tth disfurni.shed them of their principal . 
wc.Tpon.s. x59x Shaks. Tivo Gent. iv. i. 14 My riches, are 
tlic.se poore habiliments. Of whicli, if you should here dis- 
funiish me, Yuu take the sum and substance that I haue. 
z^9 Rouerts Claris Bibl. 249 Disfurnishing the Temple of 
utensils. 173a Neal l/ist, Piirif. 1. 222 The risk the 
i.’niversity would run of being di.sfnrnished of .student.s. 1748 
Uicmakdson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 432 Her closet, her 
chamber, her caVunel, given up to me to disfiirnish. 1887 

I. o\vEi.L Pemoer. 2oi The Indians showed n far greater 
natural predisposition for disfurnishing the outside of other 
peopic’.s ]ie.Tds than for furnishing the in.sidcs of their own. 

Hence Disfu'rnished pph a., DiaftL'miBhiDg 
vbl. sb. 

atsn Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 204 Though his aK-sence 
were unto hir a disfurnishing of eloquence. 1670 Cotton 
lC.\per//on 1. 11. 46 'To snci:nur a weak, and disfurnisU'd Prince, 
against an armed and prevailing .Subject. X7M Southey 
(185C) 1. 73, 1 sci/e a leisure minute, and u di.sfuriiished 
room . . to write to you. i 8S7 H. Miller Tett. Rocks vii. 
1*70 I'he disfurnished earth was peopled anew. 

PisfdTnisllinent. [f. prec. + -ment.] The ac- 
tion of disfurnishing, or fact of being disfurnished. 

1603 Bkeion Dtgn. or Ind. Alan 202 For hi.s Disfurnish- 
incnt of Defence, hi.s Defendeis are provided. 16x3-18 
Daniel Coil, Hist. ling. (1626)28 [He] withdrsiwes all cattle 
and prolusions . . for their ownc store, and disfurnishment 
of the encmie. i8«o Lamr Elia Scr. i. Tzvo Races of Men, 
Thu.s, furnished by the very act of disfurnishment ; getting 
rid of the cumbersome luggage of riches. 

t DisfVi'nutiire. ob$. [f. Dm- 9 + Fhkni- 
Tc UK.] The act of disfurnishing ; removal, depriva- 
tion ; di.sfumishmcnt. 

1565 Act 8 Elis, c, II § I The Ilisfurniture of Service to 
be done to the (Queen’s Majesty. 1654 W. Mouniaclt-: 
Dcz'out Ess. II. viii. g 3 (R.)\Vc may., with much ease bear 
the disfurniturc of such tmn.sitory moveables. 

t Disga'gOf V, Obs. [a. 1 6th c. F. desgager 
* to vngage, disingage * (Cotgr.), OF. desgna^ier, 
mod.F. dPgagery f. des-, Dis- 4 + to engage, 
pledge, wager.] tram. T’o release from pledge or 
pawn ; to set free, disengage. 

*594 Cornelia 111. in Hazl. Dodstey V. 209 But when 
our soul the body b.alh disgag'd, 1 1 scek.s the common passage 
of the dc-ad. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 232 (R.) Tliosc 
who had lever lay to gage and pawn their goods . . then 
to sell up all and dihgage themselves at once, 
t Disga'llaat, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 8 -i 
Gallant a.] trans. To strip or deprive of gal- 
lantry or courage ; to discourage, dispirit. 

*599 lb JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. in. ij .Sir, let not this di.<;- 
rDunten.Tnce or dis-callant you a whu. 1640 Glai'thobnk 

J. ,adies Prhnl. J. Wk.s. (1874) II. 97, I would not have., 
the least Pimule in her countenance discompos'd, it does 
J.lisgallant a wnolc beauty. 

t Disgaol (disidgt'i-l), V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 b 
4- Gaol j//.] trans. To divest of the character or 
nature of a gaol. 

*647 Digger Unlauf. Taking Arms % 4. 160 He will con- 
Iributc His utmost endeavours, that Hi.suwne Castles.. may 
be clisgaoled. 

t Dl8gftTbftg6« Obs. rare, [f. Dih- 7 a 
-1- Garbaoe.] tram. To deprive of the entrails ; 
to disembowel. Hence t Disga'rba^ng vbl, sb. 

x6ia tr. Benvenuto's Passenger {'ll.). In winter time they 
are excellent, so they be fat and quickely roasted, without 
dise^baging of iliem. 

tlKsgaTboil, Obs. [f. Dia- 5-bGARBoiL 
taken in sense * disbowcl perh. through confusion 
with garbage ; cf. prec.] tram. To disbowel. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (5575) H. Pref., Aristotimvs dis- 
garboyleth the intralles of Tiranny. 1599 Broughton's iMt. 
tii. 13 Which sacrifice you could neucr yet offer, .till you .. 
disgarboyle your scife of those corrupt affections. 

Disgarlaad (disga-jlilnd), v, [f. Dis- 7 a + 
Garland j/>.] tram. To divest of a garland or 
garlands. Hence DisgaTlanding vbl. sh. 

x6x6 Drumm. op Hawth. Poems Wks. (»7u) *2 O Pan .. 
Forsake thy pipe, a scepter lake to ihcc, 'fhy locks disgar- 
land, thou black Jove shall be. 1879 (3 . Mbkkuiiti Egoist 
II. 315 Good progress was made to the disg.irlanding of 
themselves thus far. 

DiBg^ftmiBh (disga*inij^, v. [a. OF. desgarniss- 
extended stem of desgamiry -^amir (nth c. in 
Hatz. Darm.), mod.F. dPgarmr, f. des-, De8- 4 + 
garnir to GaRNIBH.] 



. DISGABNISHBD. 

trans. To deprive of that which finishes or 
furnishes ; to strip of ganiishment, disfumish, de> 
spoil. 

cn^SfiMfrlin agi Thei Wolde not disaAmy^^H the londe of 
peple. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xxi. 181 Synne is voyde 
and dlsaarnysshed of ail goodues. isjo Palsuk. 519/1 This 
house is disganiysshed, me ihynke, now he is gone. 15^ 
Barkgt Theor. tVarres v. i. 148 Whosocuer is found dts- 
garnished of his Armes. 1649 Dritmm. ok Hawtii, fJisf. 
y<rs. /, Wks. (1711) a If it should fall forth, .that this prince 
by usurpers and rebels were disgarnished of his own crown. 
1053 H. CooAH tr. Pinto's Trav. lx.(Tf)63) *47 The Scaffold 
was disgarntshed of all the richest pieces about it. xSax 
Sir W. Napier Pt^nius. IVar xf. viii. (Rtldg.) II, 125 The 
front .. was .. disgarnished of troops. x86i Holmi-: I.i'.i-: 

B. Godfny xxvi. 137 The small slecping-closet.s . . had been 
disgarnished. j 

Hence Diaga'rnlshed ppl, a, ; -ing rVV. s/f. j 
1^3 Caxton G. dela Tour Aj, They ben yonge and Util j 
and dysgarnysshed of all wytte and rc.soii. 15*3 l.n. Hfr- 
NERS Proiss, I. ccclxxyi. 6a6 Wh.*!!)- they were come fo this 1 
mssage . . they founde it nat disgarnished. xSxs Pdin. AVv. j 
XX. 249 For the disgarnishing of idolatrous houses. I 

Sit^'nisoil, :>■ Ohs. or arch. [f. Dim- 7 a | 
+ Garrison j^.] /ww.r. To deprive of a garrison, i 

*594 J: Dickknson Arisbas (1878)42 The . . discoiierers of ! 
my desire, disgarisond my thoughts of wonted fancies. ■ 
1647 Sir T. Fairfax Let. in 12/A AV/. Hist. MSS. Connn. 
App. V. 3, I have thought fit to give order to Major Mark- ! 
ham to remove the forces from Belvoir and to disg.irrison ! 
the place, i^x Woow A th. Oxon. 1 1 . ag8 When Winchester . 
. Castle was disgarrison’d, it was given to him. 1879 Q. Rn'. ■ 
No. 295. 171 Next year the castle w,as disgarrisoned. 
BiflgaTel (disga;*vtM), Z/. /aw. [f. Dt.s- 7a + 
gavel (Gavelkini.)) sb.j trans. To relieve or 
exempt from the tenure of gavelkind. Hence 
Diaga'velling vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1683 SiiiKRFiN A’f/i. 1. 137 Les primer Statutes de Disg.'ivcl- 
ing come Wials Slat. 15 H. 8. 1741 T. Rohinson Gavel 

kind i. 6 Hcfore the 'I'inie of the disgavciling .Statute. 1767 
Blackstonk Comm. U. 85 By statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 3. for 
disgavelliiig the lands of divers lords and gentlemen in the 
county of Kent, they are directed to be descendible for tlie 
future like other l.aiuls, whicli were never holdcn by .service 
of .socage. i 87J| Ri.Af:KMORE Alue J.of'raine 1 . xv. 151 'I he 
land hail l^.en disgavcllcd. _ x88x 19^/1 Cent. ;\ug. 298 Not- 
withstanding the disgaveiling of many estate.s . . the area 
.subject to the operation of the law is still large. 

Bisgeneral, Disgenius: see Di.s- 7 a, 9. 
BiSgene'riCf d'. [Dts- 10.] Of differen. 
genera : the oppo.sitc of congeneric. 

In recent Diets. 

Bisgest, -gestion: sec Dioent, DniRSTiox. 
t I)iflg 6 *lltili 26 | Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 6 + 
Genttuze.] tram. To deprive of gentle rank. 

Court T. Jas. / (1849) 11 . 242 Some .say he shall. . 
be (mite disknichted and disgentilised for ever. 

tDisglli'belliliei 7.^. Obs. nome-wd. [Dih- 
7 b.] tran.^. To distinguish, as a (iuelph from 
a (ihibellinc. 

1672 M.\Hviii.L Reh, Tmns/h. 1. 295 In their convcr.salion 
they thought fit to take some more license the better to dis- 
Ghibelinc themselves from the Puritans. 

Disgig 7 .K : see Djs- 7 a. 

tDi8ffi*rd, 7 j. Obs. [f. Dm- 6 + Gtrd 7^] 

If arts. To strip of that which girds ; to ungird. 

x6xo lloi.LANo Camden’s Brit. t. 780 Afierward-s disginled 
of his militarie Belt. 

Disgise, etc., obs. form of Dtsciim.sk, etc. 
tDisgloTiiy, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 f 
Gi.onirv v.] trans. To deprive of glory ; to treat 
with dishonour. 

Dek Relat, .S^ir. i. (1659) 64 Angels . , in state dis- 
glorilicd and drent in confusion. X67X Milton .Wamson 442 
Dis^rificd, bl.'isphcm’d and had in scorn. 
tIKsglO'ry. Ob.^. [^f. Uia- 9 + Gumv sb.] 

The opposite of glory ; dishonour. 

1547-64 BAt'LnwiN Philos. (Palfr.) ii. ii, What greater 
ground of di.sglory? What gre.iter occasion of di.shonmir ? 
*577 Nortuurookk /?/Vr>/jf_(i843) 20 How can 3'ou .say that 
you arc gathered togitlwr in Cliristcs name, when you doe 
all things to the disglorie thereof. 

+ Disglo'sei Obs. rare. [f. Dra- 5 + glose^ 
CiLOZB V.] To beguile or deceive thoroughly. 

1^5 Darius{x^^) 23 Surely my eyes do dysglosc If yonder 
I do not see hyia commyngr. 

tXM8|flO*88«z'> Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a -I (ii.osM 
.r^.] trans. To deprive of gloss or sheen. 

1561 Phafr ASfteid. ix. Ddj, Stones with bumiies his 
plates disglo.sse. 

Di8glll*tf V. rare. [f. Dis- 6-f GiiUTz^ j trans. 
To empty of its contents. 

x8oo IiUROis /rtf'. Village. 100 The .sportiyinaii’s tube, ilis- 
glutted o'er the lake, Pours a long echo. 

Bingluifiliatey V. rare, [f. Dih- 6 + Gbt TiN- 
ATEz/.J trans. To unglue, Db:olvti.v ate. 

1870 C. J. Smith S^m. 4 A ntonyms^ Aggliiliimte, Anfonym 
..Resolve, Disglutiiiate. 

IMsgO'dded. ppl^ n. rare. [f. Dis- 7 + God + 
‘ED.] Deprived of godhead or divinity ; ungod- 
like. 

1877 Blackik Wise Men 36 Leaving For the bright .smile 
that warms the face o’ the world A bald, dtsgoddcd, light, 
leas, loveless grey' ! 

Insgolf, obs. form of Dtsgulp v. 
pisgood : sec Dis- 8. 

[Diegore, spurious word in Ash, etc. : see Dim- 
GORGE 3.] 

Vob. III. 


449 

Disgorge (disgp-ids), v. [ad. OF. des^orger 
(mod.F. d^gorger^ whence Dbgohoe), f. des-^ Dis- 
4 throat, Gorge ; cf. It. {^d^sgotgare.] 

1 . trans. To eject or throw out from, or as from, 
the gorire or throat ; to vomit forth (what has been 
I swallowed). 

I c 1477 Caxton Jesson 75 The which thre Ijcstes so drcdcfull 
{ disgorged and caste out fyre of their throtes. x6oi Holland 
j Pliny 1 , 307 fKats] im'al low. .them U'holc downe the gullet, 
! and afterwards straine and struggle . . vntill they disgorge 
j apin the feathers and bones tliat were in their bellies. X677 
I (frwAV Cheats of Scetpin it- i. How ea.sily a Miser swallows 
! a load, and how dithcultly he disgorges a grain. X774 
' t loLDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) V 11 . 311 The leech . . disgorges the 
j blood it has sw.*iIlowe(J, and it is then kept for rc^ieated a|J- 
i plication. 1873 Mi-s-sThackfrav / Vc/AV«r/VyAw li, Jonah's 
whale swallowed and disgorged him night after riighi, 
j b. ^g. To disch.arge as if from a mouth ; to 
I empty iorlh ; esp. to give up what has been wrong- 


fully .nppropriatetl. 
n 1529 .Skki.hon Trt 


Trouth 4- Information (R.i But woo to 


iiisgorgca at once a nunarcu lions, xooo wKi.UNCiroi 
Ciurw. /Vy*. IV. i2t Some mode.. to make the Fre 
(fcnnr.al>i disgorge ibe chnrcli plaie which iliey h.'ive sit 
1855 Phk.scott Philip II^ 1 . II. iii. 173 It w.'is..time 


.suclie rnro>mt‘r.s . . 'Jimr . . Disgorgith theyr vencnie. 1587 
Tuhiikhv. Trag. T. (1837) 228 Disgorge thy care, .'iIxuuToii 
feare. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. Prol. 12 The dccpe-diawing 
Burke do there disgorge Their warlike frautngc. 1776 
(iiiuuiM f^erl. P. 1 . iv. 84 The dens of the amphitheatre 
disgorged at once a hundred lions. x8o8 Wklunoton in 

Fremrh 
stolen. 

... . . .time that 

the prisons .should disgorge their supcrHuotis vii.tiins. 1882 
J. Tavi.or AV. Cavettanters (Cassell) 153 The grandson . . 
was nmipdled to disgorge the property of which theGener.'il 
li.ad plundered the Covenanters. 

C. absot. 

t6oB Armin A'fst AV»#«.7 The World, ready' to disgorge at 
•SO homely a pri-.«rnr. x6^ .Sik 'I*. H fuhkr 1 Tr*tv. (fd. a) aa j 
After 1 bad disgorg'd abundantly, 1 fell into a sound slei pt^. 
X667 Milton /*. A. xii. 158 Ihe river Nile ..disgorging at 
seaven nionthes Into the Sc;i. 1794 Sti.i.iVAN Vie7o Nat. 
II. Y iij, C.avcrns full of water .. rfisgorging uj;H)n the carlli. 
1868 Milman .S 7 . Pants 351 At the Restoration he was 
foiccd to disgorge. 

2. trans. 'Fo f1i.scharge or empty (the slomncli, 
mouth, breast, etc.). 

. c 1592 Mari.owk Mn-Ksaere. Ptxris in. ii, 'rhen r.omc, proud 
Guise, and here disgorge thy breast. 1597 Shaks. 2 lien. / / 

I. iii. 97 So, so, (thou cominoti Dogge) did’.sl thou disgorge 
'i’hy glutton-hosome of the Koyall Richard. 1637 Hf.ywood 
Dial. I. Wks. 1874 VI. ick> Their .stomacks some disgorg'd. 
i86x Hi i mk. tr. Moquin- Tandon 11. ill. iv. 146 It was ibe 
custom to I brow away' all leeches which had been u.scd ; they 
arc now disgorged, and preserved for a future occasion, 
b. reft. To empty or discharfje oneself. 

*607 J. King Serm.•i^ Nov., 'I’hey. .w.ant but meanes and 
matter wherein to tllsgordg them-sclncs. <.’1645 Ilowi-.i.i. 
Lett. (i6$o) I. 9 'File sen , . inecting .. rivers that descend 
from Gcrm.'uiy to disgorge themselves into him. 1679 
JC staid. Test 24 If the Spirit moves, he ran disgorge himself 
against the Priesl.s of Jl.nal, the Hircling.s. 1712 Addlson 
S/ect. No. 3«jQ F 15 'I’he lour Rivers which disgorge them- 
selves into ilic Sea of Fire. x868 Hawthornf. Amer. NotC' 
Id's. (1879) h 231 .Several vcs.sel.s were disgorging thcinselv’es. 

t 2 i. Farriery. To dissipate an engorgement or 
congestion [cf. F. dlstorger in same sense]. Obs. 

1727 Bailkv vul. ] L, Disgorge I with Farriers] is to discuss 
or disperse an Inlluinmation or swelling, 1737 Iscc Die. 
((oKtH-d. *753 CuAMBkRS Cycl. Suppl, s.v'.. If a horse’s legs 
arc gorged or sw'cUed, w'c say he must be walked out t*r 
disgorge them. [1775 Ash mispr. Dhgore\ whence in some 
mod. Dirts.) 

Hence Disgo'rged ppl. Disgo’rging vhl. s 
i6xx Cotgr., Desgorgi^, disgorged. Desgorgcinent, a dis- 
gorging. x63a Lithguw Trav, vi. 255 Woefull accidents, 
and snperaboundingdisgorgiiigs [floods). i68x N. Rkshi'kv 
pnn. .S'erm. 9 As he had been a mighty devourcr of Books, 
so his very disgurgings . . had generally more relish than the 
first cookery. 1822 'F, L. 1 *es«'(x:k Maid Marian xiv, The 
reluctant clisgorgingsof fat abbots mid usurers. 

Di 8 g 0 rg 02 ll 61 lt (di.sgp'Jd^ment). [f. prec. vb. 

+ -MK.NT : ci. OY. desgorgemenl (154H in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of di.sgorging ; a di.scliarging 
as from the throat or stomach. 

CX477 Caxton T^wwnsb, 'fhe cloth of goldc shone by 
the disgorgements of the water. X632 I.itikjow 'f'rar. 1, 13 
This River of Tyber . . m.ade imister of his evlt.Tv.Tganl 
disgorgements, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. // 'hs. (if>f<u.) 163 'I'be 
. . presses are OMiily defiled w'ith the most bmihsome dis 
gorgements of their wicked^ blasphemies. 1788 Clarkson 
Impol. Slave ’Tr. 55 'Fhcrc Is a contiriiiul disgoigeiiu nl of 
seamen from these vcs.scl.s into the islands. sfSgj /Slaikso. 
Mag. XLI, 146 The disgorgement of past plunder. 

Di 8 ff 0 rger (disgi^-Jd^ai). [f. as prec. + -HR « .] 
One uTio or that which disgorges, spec. A deviire for 
extracting a gorged hook from the throat of a fish. , 
1867 F. F KANcis Angling iv. (i 83 o) 129 A disgorgei . - is .a 
piece of met.al or Ixinc with a notch at the end.^ *®75 
iiESGF. ’ lirit. Sports i. v. iii. D 10. 337 /Vteniptiiig, by means 
of the disgorger, to remove them wliile he is alive. 1883 
Fisheries Fxhih. i 'atal. 62. 

t Di8fif0*8pel| 7 ^. Obs. nance- 7 od. [ f. Dim- 7 a 
-b Gospel 5A] trans. To deprive of the gosptd 
or of gospel character; to oust the gospel from 
practical life. Hence tDiago spelling///. a. 

1642 Milton Apol, Smeet. xii. Wks. 1738 I. 133 Who pos. 
scss huge Benefices for la/y Performances, great Promotions 
only for the e.\ecution of a cruel disgosjiclling Jurisdiction. 

])i8gO*8poli88« rare. [DbS- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of or exclude from the gospel. 

1888 S. (j. OsBORNK in Timet ^ 6 Oct. 12/3 7 *h.at tens of 
thousands . . are living disgosiiclired, .so Imrii and reared ns 
tci be of a race the gospel .. teachings cannot touch. 


DlSaBACS. 

t Ditfif 01 l*t| V. Obs. rare. ff. Dis- 7 a -f (Jour 
.rA] trans. To free or relieve from gout. 

*6x1 Florio Sgoifnre. .also to disgout. 174B Kichardhon 
Clarissa Wks. i 38 j VII. 286 Lord M. .. laming round and 
j round . . his but just di.sgouted thumb. 

( Di 0 gO*Vevn, V. mnce-ivd. [Dis- 6 .] tram. 
j To leave ungovemed ; to refrain from governing. 

I 1878 II. Wright Mental Trav. 78. 'like object of states- 
I manship at Noiiiunnibiirgh is not to govern but to disgoverii 
j ii.s much as possiMc. 

DisgOWU (d isgciu-n) , v. [f. Dia- 7 a -f Gown sb , : 

I cf. disrobe.] a. tran.f. To strip or deprive (any one) 
i of his gown, .tpec. of a university or clerical gown, 

‘ and tlius of the degree or office which it symbolizes, 
b. Intr. (for reF ) To throw off or relinquish one’.M 
gown. 

a 1734 North F.ram. (1740) >-'.!2 [D.) He disgowned and 
put on a sw'ord. 1887 Glohr i Ort. 2/4 (Hel nad been a 
clergyman, but liad been disgowmed for malpractices. 

Ksgrace (<lisgrr*'.s), sb. [a. F. disgrdee ‘ a 
disgrace, an ill -fortune, defeature, niisha|.> ; also 
viicomelinessie, deformitie, etc.’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. dis- 
grazia ‘a disgrace, a mishap, a mi.sfoiinnr ’ (Florio), 
f. Dim- i[-\grazia GR.\rE; cf. So. dcsgt^acia ‘dis- 
grace, misfortune, unpleasantnesa', 
i^i5th c. in Du Ctinge).] 

1 . The disfavour of one in a powerful or exalted 
position, with the withdrawal of honour, degrada- 
tion, dishonour, or contumely, which accompanies 
it: i*a. ns exhibited by the personage who inflicts 
it (^Ar.) ; b. as incurred or exjTerieiiccd by the 
victim: the stale of being out of favour niid honour. 

n. x^f \*vfr\K Cuaero's Civ. Conv. i. (ii;fi6!28b, .Sliffl 
went about to briim into the disuntcc of the Diiuhcs all 
the Ladies of the Court. x6oo K. Blount tr. Cimestaggio 
1? Ambition and feare of the King.s disgrace were of such 
force, that the Nobles, .durst not open their nioulhes. 

b. 1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary (1625) 1. 142 1 'lic disgrace 
tl1.1t quickly you sliall .siistaine. 1005 Shak.s. Maefi, iii. vi. 
23, I hcarc Afacditflc liues in disgrace. 1659 B. Harris 


'3, I hcarc AtacfJitlfc hues in disgrace. 1659 i ^ 
/'arivfil’s Iron Age 267 The .Spaniards ofTcred him [Card. 
Afa/arin) all kitidness of fiiviriir in his di-jgracc. X849 
Macaulay /list. Fng. 11 . iCKj'fhe King .. bnd determined 
the disgrace of the Hydes should he coniph^te. Mod. 
't he iniiiister was living in retirement, being in disgrace at 
Court. 

'I’C. A disfavour; a dishonour ; an affront. Obs. 
ft 1586 .Sii)Ni:v[J.), 'I'o such bondage lie wa.s . . lied by hei 
whose disv',raccs to him were graced by her excellence. 
1586 B. Yof.Nii Gna -.xo's Civ. Conv, iv. 2ofib, With iny un- 
liickie sport 1 h.ivc gotten your disgraces, a x6s6 Bacon 
(W ebster 1864), I'lie interchange contiiuiaDy of favours 
and disgraces. x6sx HounKS OW/. .(r AW- xv. 9 *8. 357 If 
it cominatid somewh.it to be. .done, which is not a disgrace 
to God directly, but from whence by reasoning disgrarefiill 
conscciucnccR may be derived, X739 Chuirr Aptd, (1756) 1 . 
296 Several little disgr.ic»^s were put upon them. 

+ 2 . The disfavour of Fortune (as a di.sposer of 
human affairs) ; adverse fortune, misfortune. Obs. 

I59oGri;kne Neuer too late {tdcjd) v. Midst the riches of 
his face, Gricfe dcciphred high disgrace. x6oo E. Bloiint 
tr. Cvnestaggio 15 .Sent his ambassadors to the said King, 
letting him understand of bis disgrace. X653 H. Omian tr. 
J'into's Trav. i. t N(> disgrace of Fortune ought to csloign 
us. .from the duty which we are bound to render unto God. 
1697 Dfvukn Cirg. Georg, iv. 143 '^I'hat other looks like 
Nature in Disgrace. 

fb. A misfortune. Obs. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1R4;) 173 With these dis- 
gr.iccs upon them and the h.ind of God helping . . us. 1627 
Lisander ff Cal. iv. 74, 1 sh.ill alwaies bless my disgr.ii;es 
which have wrought nice this felicity. 1748 .Smolm 1 r Rod. 
Rand. itjRo) I. 187 Notwillisi.inding the disgrace;, whirh 
bad fallen to her .share, she h.id nut been .so unlucky as 
niiiiiy odiers. 

3 . Dishonour in general or public esliniation ; 
ignominy, shame. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, r. i. 133, I slew him not; but flo 
mine owne disgrace) Ncglci ted my swuriic duty in that 
C.1SC. i6m .S. Du yKRf.KR tr. Camus' Admit. Fronts 54 
if ever he r.i\v hini approach his wife, ho would., 
resist force by force . . to drive di.sgr.ice from bis house. 
1728 Pofii Dune. II. 175 A second eflorl brought but new 
disgrace. x8^ Froi uk Hist. Fng. •1838.1 11 . xi. 467 The 
disgrace wliiidi ibequeen'.s conduct bad^ brought upon her 
family. *863 Gko. Eliot Romola 11. xxiii, Tilu shrank with 
shudiJering dread from di'jgracc. 
f 4 . The expression of dishonour and reprobation ; 
opprobrium, reproach, disparagement ; an expres- 
sion or term of reproKation. (Jlfs. or arch, 

ISJRS A. Dav Fng. Set rrioty 11. (t 625> 86 When .. a word 
is id t her in prai.se or ciisgi arc repeated. x6o8 Br. it ail 
Char, Vertue.t 4- V. 102 If hec list not to give a verbal 
disgrace, yet hec shakes his bea<I and .smiles. 1617 — Rrcoll. 
'Treat. 977 Every vice hath a title, and every venue a dis- 
grace. x66o Trial Regie. 174 You spake . . ag.iinst the 
King by way of disgrace against him and his family. X676 
IIoriHKK Iliad III. 3.) Then Hector him with words of great 
disgrace Reproved. (iSm Tknnynon Maudii. i. 14 He 
Heap'd on her term.s of disgrace.) 

5. All occasion or c..use of shame or dishonour ; 
that which brink’s into dishonour. 

1590 Stfnskr F. Q. I. i. 3r To all knighlhootl it is foule 
disgrace, I'liat such a cursed creature lives so long a space. 
1597 .SHAK.S. 2 Hen, JV, 11. ii. 15 What a di.sgrace is it to 


the two disgraces . . are. first, disloyalty to Church and 
State, and, second, to be lx)rn poor, or fo come to poverty. 
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1875 JowTTT Flaio (cd. v) y. 178 li not the knowledge of 
words without ideas a disgrace to a man of sense? 

1 6. Marrini; of the j;race of anything ; flisfigure- 
menl. tV»f. 

>581 Pf-TTiE Cuaz'Js Civ. Conv. in. (i.«;86) To take 
away some wart, inoale, spot, or such like disKra»:e coiii- 
min>: hy cli.aurice. 1398 St. yohn'x Coll. Agrorm. in Willis 
•S: Clark Cninbrui^o t iaSC) 11 . 251 The Chimneys . . shalhc 
taken dowen and Ray:>cd in some other Convenient place 
without disgrace of the new court. 

7. Want of grace, ta* of person : iIl-favoure<l- 
ncs!? ; b. of niiml ; nngracioiis coiKlitit)ii or 
character, rare. 

1396 Shb.nser h'. (>. V. ,\ii. 28 Their garments . . licing all 
rag'd and tatter’d, their disgraces Did much the more aug- 
ment. 186s T. WiNTHHoi- Cecil /Mrw/r V. {iH7?i) 75 Kv«n 
a co.it may be one of the outward signs by which wk betray 
the crace or disgrace that is in its. 

Disgrace i‘U.sgrr ‘ ‘s') , v. [a. F. disjiiriu it'r ■' i ^ 5 2 
in llatZc-Darm.), ad. h. dis^:^razia}e, f. dispa^ia 
(see prcc.). So Sp. des^rofiar.^ 

1 1. irans. To undo or mar the grace f>f ; to de- 
prive of (outwiird’) grace ; to disfigure. Obs. 

* 549 * 8 * Sterniioi.i) it II. Ps. ciii. 16 l.ik«* the flnuvr .. 
Whose glosse and beauty stormy win«Is do utterly disgrace. 
* 55 * Robinson Ir. Alotvs i.| Rude juul videarned 

speche dcfaceth ami dUgrarelh a very good niatlei. xsss 
Watkkman Fardle FaCious i. v. Cq 'I'he woman Imd hei 
nose cut of, wherwilh . . the whole heatifie of her face w.is 
disgraced. 1577 It. (Joogk Ihresl'ach'-^ llusb. 11. (isSfti 
TT5 b, His paunch shal iJur lesse nppeer. which both dis- 
graerth him .and liurdueth him. 1709 Pnpic Fss. Cut. 2.[ 
The slightest sketch .. Is by ill-colouring but the moie di— 
grac’d. 1781 Cowmi Ctmvcrs, 51 Withen d stumps dis- 
grace the sylvan scene. 

1 2. To jmt to shame, j)iit out of countenance hy 
eclipsing. Oh, 

2389 (Imkenk Menaifhrn fArb.^ ir, Flora seeing her face, 
bids :il her glorious flnwers clo-e tlieiiiMducs, as being by 
her beiuilic disgraced. 1591 Nasiii; PteJ. to .Sulucv'.'t Astr. 
•V Stella, In thee., the I.csbiaii .'^apj'ho with her lyric 
harpe is disgraceil. 

t b. To jnit out of countenance, abash, dismay. 
2607 Topsi.i.l Four-/. Ucast.^ (7058) too Casting, .burning 
torches into the face of the elrnhanl *, by winch the huge 
Itcasi is not a little disgraced ana terrilied. 

3. To pul out of grace or favour; to treat with 
disfavour, and hence with dishonour; to dismiss 
from (royal, etc.'- favour and honour. 

2393 Nashk 4 Lett, CoH/nt, 43^ Followers, whose dutifull 
.seruicc must not bee disgrac'd with u bitter repulse in aiiie 
stiite. 2600 F.. Hcotrs r tr. Coneeiaa^ui 62 Alt hough he 
were without lands, and disgraced hy Henry, yet being 
favoured by the people, he stipposed titat Henry dying, lu: 
shouldc ..be crowned. 2627 Rp. II.all Recoil. Tirat. 133 
How easic is it for such a man, whiles the world tli^graf cs 
him, at once to scoriie an<l pitiy it. 1721 Pori: Temp. 
Fame .'94 Some she «lisgi’acu, .Tntl sejme with honours 
crow n’d. 27A5 P. Tiio.mas y^nl. Aujton's I 'oy. vifi His .Sub- 
jeets . . whom he either dt -graces or honours. 1833 M acaccav 
lltsl. F.n^. 111. 2C8 yucerisbc.rry was disgraced for refusing 
to betray the inlcrer-ls of the Protestant religion. 

t4. 'To bring into disfavour .with anyone), or 
into the bail graces of any one. Oh, 

2394 Hiiaks. Rich. Ill, I. iii. 79 C’ur Ilrollier is imprison’d 
by your meanr.s. My sclfe dLsgrac’d. and the Noliilitie Held 
in contempt. 2600 F.. |{i.<u-ni' 11. CoHcstm'ii/o yi Which his 
enimics lookc as an occ.asiuii to disgrace him with the King. 

+ 6. To ca.st bhame or di-scredit upon ; to bring 
(intentionally) into disgrace. Oh. 

*573 fb Hapvky Lcttcr-lk. (Camden) 6 How .sociablely 
he hath dclt bi me . . to disgrace and slaimder me in the 
toiin. 2399 Shaks. Mitch Ado in. ii. 130 As I wooed fc-r 
thee looijtaine her, I will joyne with thee to ilisgi.ace her 
^* 7*5 Ih mnft (J.j, Men’s passions will carry thcni far in 
misrepresenting an opinion which they luive a mitid to dis- 
grace. 

t b. To })ut to .shame. Oh, 

2394 Hooki-.k Feel. Pol. Ill, viii. (rCix) 07 They never vse 
reason so willingly as to disgrace re.ason. 2593 'I'. KowakiiS 
Cephalns .J- ProcHs (1878) 45 For he tliat sorrow lialli po>. 
rest, at bast In telling of his tale is (piitc disgr,VAt. 

t 6. To speak of dishonouringly ; to reprobate, 
disparage, revile, vilify, speak slightingly of. 

Oh. 

1589 PuTTKNiiAM Etig^. Poesic i.^ .\i.\. (Arb.) S7 Such . . 
woldd peradtientuie rcprouc and disgrace eiiery Komance, 
or short historical! ditty. C2622 Cn ai-man ///V n/ i. 24 J lie 
generil viciously disgrac'd With violent terms ihc priest. 
x6xa Dravton Poly^olb. vi. Notes 93 A Patriot, and so true, 
that it to death him grccuc.s To hearc hi.s Wales di.sgr;.ic't. 
2671 Ha.vtiih JIfliiness Desiji^n Chr. Ixiv. 19 They .all .agree 
to cry down sin in the general and to disgr.ace it. 27S0 
Lett./r. London yntl, (1721) 46 Again he disgrace.3 the 
Ale. 

7. To bring (as an incidental conscfjuencc' shame, 
dishonour, or discredit upon ; to be a disgrace or 
shame to ; to reflect dishonour upon. 

[1380 SioNKV Arcadia (iltzi] 236 boaiiing only Mopsa 
behind, who disgraced A eepin^ with her countenance.] 1593 
SiiAKs, J.urr. 71S Agaiii-i himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced, 
x^ - ~A. y. L. ti, iv, ,1, I could fimlc in my heart to 


. n to cry tike 
Pol. (If Mor. ii6b, uften .. .such us hccame 
art well. h.ivc failed in a grp.ator, and disgraced 
jouNSoN Rnmlh r No. p 7 f»f his children .. 


Hence Disgra’ced J*yi. a,, Diagra'oing rdd. .r/». 
and />/t, a, 

N. l/iriiEFiELn tr. Castan/teda\s Conq. R. hid. xvii. 
45 He thought the same a disgracing vnto him. 2392 
SuAK.s. Ttvo Cent. V. iv. 123 Your (irace is welcome to 
a m,an disgrac'd. 239a R. D. Itypnerolotnachia 94 They 
would . . thng the .same [flowers] in the faces uf their pursu- 
ing lovers . . maintaining their fained dis-j^racings. a 1679 
lioRHKS Rliet. II. ii. (i<^>Bi) 47 Contumely, i.s the disgr.icing 
of another for his own pastime. f8oa Mk.s. Jank West luf. 
Father HI. 145 The VK-MM-.-disgrac-cd Selhornc. 2807 Siu R. 
Wilson yrnl. 12 July in Li/efy^(\d) II. viii. 309 As Htiona- 
partc passed .. he gave the right-h.and fdc one of his dis- 
gracing cro-sse.s. 

Disgraoeftd (disgr^i-sful), a. [f. prec. sb. + 

-pul: gj'acefuf.] 

tl. Voitl of grace, unbecoming, nnplcasing : the 
opposite oii^rareful. Oh. 

1591 .Shaks. I Ilett. VI, i. i. 86 Away with these dis- 
gra«;<:full wayling Robes 1625 O. Sa.nuvs Trav. 6? A cer- 
tain lilackc powder .. which by the not dbjjraccftul stain- 
ing of the lids, doth Wtler set forth the wlutenessc of the 
•.■yi':. 170a A'«e. Theophrast. 180 Whatever is counterfeit 

grows uatiscous !uid disgraceful, even with those things, 
which wlien natural arc most gr.aceful and charming. 

2 . Full of, or fraught with, disgrace ; that brings 
(lisgr.'ice upon the agent ; shaineRil. dishonournblc, 
tlisreputable. 

2S97l)ANiKi. Civ. IFars v. Ixiv, Stained with blar.k dis- 
graceful crimes, n 1744 Pori-: (J.', 'Fo retire Wliiiid iliclr 
chariots was as little disgr.accfullhen, as it is now to alight 
from one's horse in a battle. 1794 Soutiiky Hotany-l'ny 
/Tl. iii, t he poor soldier .. goes In disgraceful retreat 
through n rountry of foes. 1874 Orkkn Short Hist. iv. § 3. 
185 'liie disgi-aceful submission of their le.adcrs. 1893 Siu 
A. Ki.Kr.wif H ill .t.aiv Tinted Rep. 140^1, I do think it is 
disgraceful for directors to ,. issue siicii a prospectus. 

3 . Inflicting disgrace, tlisgracing, degrading, op- 
jrrolrrious, contumelious, a. Of actions. 

1640 lb'. Hall Rem. Jl'hs. (1660) Our .speculative skill 
is wont to be upbraided to us, in a disgracciiill comparistm 
of our unanswerable practise, x^x Isec J>is«;ra( k a />. i 1 |. 
2764 Fooi k Patron iii. Wks. i7()() I. ;s8 .Such disgrat eful, 
such contemptible treatment ! 283$ Tl. Cou uiuci-; :\ori/i. 
Worthies (1852) I. 49 It docs not appe.ar that Sir Samuel . . 
ever submitted to this disgraceful punif.hmcnt. 
tb. Of words. Oh, 

2608 12 FiP. W.Kix fit edit. Vo7oes i. § 52 In the revenge 
of a disgraccfnll word .igainst themselves. 2612 Coif. n. 
s. V. I’ilenie, /.aide Filenie. slatnuierous. icproachfull, dis- 
graccfull, defamatoric Icarincs. 26x3 Sik 1’’. CoTTLSoroN 
in Kllis Oriji'. J.ett. Scr. 1. III. 709 If any of ha-;e qiialyty 
sliall use di.sgr«accfuli wordc.s iinlo a Jintlcm.an, he is . . .sent 
til the gallies. 1774 Sm J. Rkvnoi.iw Pise. \ 1. (1876.) 3S3 
These terrific anrl uisgr.aceful epitlict.s with wliich the poor 
imitators are so often loaded. 

DiSfifracefolly (disgr<?bsfiili), adv, [f. jirec. 
+ -i.v In a dis-graccful manner, with disgrace; 
shamefully, ignomiiiiously. + Fonncrly also, \Vilh 
oiiprolirium, ojiprobrioiisly, coiitumcliously. 

2604 Hikron ICks. I. 478 Some of whom to my griefo 
I hauc heard siieakc very disgracefully, sonic very sconic- 
fully. a 2662 Flm.i.kr /I ( 1840) III. ti The .scholars 

of Oxford look up the body of the wife of Peter Martyr, 
wlio formerly bad l>eciii disgracefully buried in a dunglidl. 
2781 Cowi’KK /i.f/n.vi'. 063 His tnumej that .seiaphs ireudile 
ill, is hung J lisgr.acefully on every trilltr's longue. 2893 
J. SiKoNi; Xefo Fra xvi. 357 Its progre.s-; is painfully and 
disgr.acefully slow. Jl/od. Tlic work ha-s been disgraccfidly 
K-'amped. 

Disgra'cefULness. [f. as |ircc. i -.nkss.] 
T’hc quality or condition of being disgraceful ; 
shanicfulncss, ignominy. 

2582 SpiNKY Apol. /Wlrie (Arb.) 61 'I’hcsc men. .by ihcir 
ownc di--gracefulncs, disgrai-.e the most graccfull J^oesie, 
1842 li.ANK y/mA. AVjt. III. 486, 1 knew., that llierc was 
no disgraceful ness in him .. the tuniitinlc amt disgraceful- 
ncss were in my .sister. x88o Daily S’aos 9 Jan. 5 2 I’ar- 
barous as h.anging is, its disgrafx-fulncss and horror pos.sibly 
act as deterrent influcnce.s. 

t Disgraxemeiit. Oh. [f. Disouace v. -f 

-MK.VT.J The action of disgracing; also, concr. 
lliat which causes disgrace. 

2362 T. Norton r/iA/x’-f Inst. i. i .Synce wc baue Ijon 
s-p-jylcd of rhe diuinc apparoll.our shameful nakeduesse dis- 
cio.seth an infinite licapc of filthy dis^T.ar:eiiientes. 2582 J. 
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insurrection of IMsu-r, 2868 J. H. Pu nt Ch. Eng. I. 
470 The most Cl uel a. t a viin-t h.-reiks that disgraced our 
Statute Rook. 


Disnacer (disgp:(f-.soj}. [f. ,as prec. + -m i.] 
One \vlio or that wliich disgraces; one that ex- 
poses to .shame or causes ignominy ; f an oppro- 
brious reviler (oh.^. 

T)i:k Math. Pre/. 46 The . . contimiull disgr,accr of 
Ycritic. 1389 Nashk .Alnimd Jor Parrat He 
bcg.an lo..Khew himselfe openly a Miidious Jisgracer of 
antiijjuitic, 1660 R, Coke Penoer tfr Snli/. 267 A Kcproacher 
or disgr.acer of his Majesties (loveriiincnt. 2733 Swift 
Fxam. Abuses Dublin, i have given good advice to those 
infamous disgracers of their sex. 2780 Mrs. Pioz;si yourn. 
France I. 38a Who.. were such disgracers of huuian 
nature. 

II Bis^acia, -g^razia. [Sp. dcs^aela <-^al>ya) 
disgrace, misfortune, unplea.sanlnci>s. It. disgrazia 
(-giatsya), formerly disgratia.l An unpleasant 
accident, misfortune. 

2739 CiHBKK A/ol. (1756) I. 114 When it Iir-a been his ill 
fortune to meet with a disgraccia. ^ 2845 Ld. CAMi'iiFi.t. 
Chancellors (1857) IV. Ixxxix. 174 This disgraziu happened 
from meeting a line of brewer’s drays at Charing Cros.s. 


'I* Diagra*ciat6ly« adv. oh. rare-', [as if 
f. *dt\ifradate adj., ad. It. disgraziato, in Plorio 
di/graliaio 'graceless Ill-favouredly, unhappily, 
itnplcasingly. 

«*734 North E.xam, 1. i. $ 28 All this he would most diV 
gi acaalcly ubtriide by his quaint Touch of ‘ confirming all ’. 
DiSgracioaS (disgr^i’Jasb a. Also 6-7 -tious. 
[a. h\ disgtyu/eux (1518 in IIatz.-Darm.), f. Dis- 4 
+graru'ttXf perh. after It. dtsgrazicso. ' gtAcelca&f 
fiiil of disgrace*, (Florio) ; cf. Guacious.] 

1 . UngracioiLS, unfavourable, unkind. ?Oh. 

*598 J- Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 244 Deigne 
rather to quicken them by a gracious regard, then to kill 
liuuii by .a disgrntioii.s repuLne. 1603 Breton Vign. or Ind. 
Mmnyj What iiuligiiilie.s .arc these to prove the disgratious 
Nature of Man ? 2837 Ne^o Monthly Mag. XLIX. 343 Any 
one of the disgracious cavillers. 

t 2 . Out of favour; in disfavour; disliked. 

Oh. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. iia 1 diM .suspert 1 haue 
done .some o/feiicc. That sccnies^ disgracious in the Cities 
eye. Ibid. iv. iv. 177 If 1 be so disgr.acious in your eye, Let 
me march on, niul not oflctid you, Madam. 2622 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Pi it. i.\. xvi. (1632) 849 A.S for the.se causes he was 
ill highest grace with the King, so hee was the more dis- 
gr.aciou.s or hatcil of the people. 

1 3 . Disgraceful, shameful. Obs. 

2615 Trades Incr. in Hurl. Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 308 The lazy 
:iiid disgracious merchandise of our coasters. 

4 . Without grace t)f manner; uncomely; unbe- 
cominij. 

2870 Morif.r Rep. Land Tenure in /\rr'/. PrtA*rjCLXlIL 
5'i)2, 1 heard general complaints ..of their [the women’s] 
ctisgracions nttempt.s to follow the fsishiotcs. 

t Bisgra'cionsly, Obs. [f.prec. f-ly".] 
In a disgracious manner ; with disgrace or indig- 
nity ; without grace, ungraciously. 

2618 Hist. P. ICarbcch in .S'clerf. llarl. Misc. (1793) 53 
He read it m puhlirk, and that so disgraciotisly [etc.]. 26x9 
Time’s Storehouse ii. iSa (L.) iVlI. .were eyiher at l.a.st dis- 
gr.aciously killed, or else receyved .-omc gieai overthrow. 

+ Bisgra'cive, a. Oh. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
(JRACK V. + -iVE : cf. coercive,'] Conveying or tend- 
ing to disgrace or reproach; disgraceful, .shameful. 

160a Roys IFks. 412 The Syrian raca, whicli is a disgracive 
term. 26*7 Fi-.i.ruA.M Resohu's 1. xxvii. 47 They arc unwisely 
ashamc'd of an ignorance, whicli i.s not disgraciue. Ibid, i. 
I.vxviii. T20 He that will question eucry disgrriciuc word, 
which he hears is K|K>ken of him, shall Imtu; iniich trouble. 

Bisgradation (disgr.ad^‘ Jan). ? Obs, [n. of 
action f. Disouade ta] ]*iuiilivc dejirivation of 
rank, degree, or dignity ; s- IJeuuaixvtjo.n i i. 

2797-31 Chamkers Cycl., Degradaiion, in our law-books 
cnlleu disgradalion, and deposition. [Not in Termes de la 
Ley, Cowell, Blount, wlio h.avc disgrude, but not disyrada- 
thn.\ 2862 W. Rkll ./VV/. Artii' .SV<7/. 291/a Disgi.ad.ation, 
Deposition, or Degradation ; the stripping a person forever 
of a dignity or degree of honour. 

Bisgrade (disgr<’bd), v. Al.so 5-6 dysgrade, 
dis*, dysgrute, 6 desgrade. [ad. OI‘\ desgrader^ 
]>y-foriu of degrader y ad, late L. digy^addrei Pr. de- 
gnidar^ dcsgradari for frequent Romanic inter- 
change of (ie~j des-y sec De- 1 . 6.] tram. To depose 
Itirnmlly, as a punitive measure, from honourable 
rank, degree, or dignity; »^DecuaJ)k v. 2. 

*•2430 Lvoo. Rochas \m. i. (155.4) 177 b, Forliine list him 
to di.sgrade Among hi.s knighles. 2369 Nrwkin Cicero's 
Olde Ayic aS h, .Sore against liiy will wa.s it, when 1 deposed 
.ami dy^sgraded L. Flaiiiinius of his sciialoiir.ship. 2612 Si’ked 
Hist. Gt, Jirit, ix. xvii. (1632) 869 He was first solemnly 
disgraded, liis guilt spurs cut from his hee 1 e.s by the Ma.stcr- 
l..’uoke. x88o T>ixon lyimlsor III. vii. O7 Voted th.at the 
late duke be disgraded from his dignity as a knight. x888 
Circular to Senate by CoU.of Med. I.htrham Unn>., Sup- 
jiosing the Durham Lbiiversily to possess already the power 
to rlisgradc its Graduates. 

b. To deprive of ecclesiastical status; -Dk- 
GllADE V. 2 b. 

C238Q Wvci.iE Wks. (1B80) 246 Ony symple mon .. .schal 
be enpiisoned, disgratid or brent. 2480 Cavcrave Chnni, 
ijrt Forniosiis,.was di.sgrudcd be Jon the Pope fro all the 
ijidres of the Cherch onto lay a.stat. 2386 P'.vam. II. 
Rarroivc, etc. in llarl. Misc. (hlalh.) II. 28 Q, Arc yow a 
Minister? A. No, I was one after your orders. 0 . Who 
disgraded yow? A. 1 disgraded my self through Cod.s 
mercy by repentance. 2841 Prv.nne Ant ip. 98 They did not 
(iisgradc and deprive from holy Orders .such Malefactors. 

Hence Pisgra’dod ///. a.j Disgra’ding vbt. 

sb. 

2532-9 Act S3 lien. VlII^ c. i A cerdficat under his seale 
tc.siiriyngc the said disgradinge. 2546 Bai.e Fng. Votaries 
H. L iv (T. fl.v. Degrade), He once yet agaiue departed the 
rcalmc with his disgraded abbots. 2609 Skgar Hon, Mil, 
•y Civ, II. iv. 55 The King of Arme.s and other Ucrald.s CT.st 
the warnic water viion the disgraded Knights face . . saying 
Hem efonh thou shall be callccl by thy right name, Trailour, 
2642 V'ertnes de la Ley (2708) 257 By the Canon Law there 
arc two kinds of Disgradtngs; the one summary, by word 
onb”, and the other solemn, by Devesting the party disgraded 
from . . the Ensigns of his Order or Degree. 
tDilgra’duaexit. 0 bs.rare~K [f. prec.+ 

-MENT.] =l)ISai«ADAT10X; DeOBADATIOM ' 1. 

1538 T ITZHERU. yust, Peas 107 b, With certifyeat therof 
under his stall testifyengc the saj’de dysgradcmeiit. 

tDiZgra'dor. rare-', [f. as prec. + ‘ER >.] 
One who degrades from a position of honour. 

«x6o3T. Caktwrk'.iit Con/nt. Khetn, N. T, l*ref. (i6i8) 
17 Disgr.accrs and dfagradern of the .Scripture haiie taught 
men to say, that the copies arc corrupted. 
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t Disgrft'duate, v. Ofis. [f. Dis- 7 b 1 gua- 

DUATfi /ni//s. To depose from a degree or dig- 
nity, deprive of rank or privilege; -Disuuaoe, 
Dkokauuate. 

i 5«8 'I’lNOALii cVwA (.Vir, JAtu 73 b, Vf they be of mine 
anointed, and bcarc my inarku, disgresse tlicin (1 wolil sayc, 
discradiiate them). I'M Nicolls Thucyd. 135 (U.)’lbc 
saide laicedemonions dul dcsgracluale and duclairc those lu 
be deffamed and dishonoured, that were lakeiic by tlic 
Athenyans in the Ishindc. 

t Dxsgree*, Oh. rare. [a. OF. (/fs^i;^re-t'r 
(Froissart) to disagree, f. Djs- 4 + to 
agree: sec Grke 2^.] inir. To be out of agree- 
ment or harmony ; to DiaAOiiJiis. 

1530 Pai-hck. 510/i, 1 <li.sgrc, I agre a niyssc, as syngai^ 
do, or one note with an other. .'I’hcsc synggyng men Uisgiec. 

tDisgree'inent. Ods. rare. [f. prec. + 
-MKNT.l Discord, Disaokeement. 

1503 Hawks Kxamp. Virt. vii. 148 Without disgrement or ; 
contradiccyon. 

Disgregate (di-sgr/g6’’t'', z». \i.\a.Liis^rcy^i\t^ i 
ppl. stem of dh^^regCire to separate, f. Dim- 1 + I 
(.I'rex) flock, j^rej^^-dre to collect (in a flock ) .] i 
lienee .Di'sgrcgated ///. a. 

•f 1 . /ram. To sep.arate, sunder, sever (/fv/a). 

*593 Nasui: Christ's T. ('>4 h, ll |>lt;axcd oitr luuing eruL-i- i 
Tied l.otd..to disgregate in', gifts from dm uidiiiarie ' 
nicunes. 

2. 'I'o separate into individual |>arls, disintegrate. I 

1603 H<n.LANL»/V«/rfrt'A'j (130 (R.) doth loosen, I 
disgU’gaic, sratlcr, and dissolve all tliitk ihiitgn. 1660 1 
.S I ANLKV ifist. Philos. IX. (1701 ) 4.'Xr I 1 leal seems to consist i 
of rare |).'Uts, ,'inil disgregates hmlies. 1726 MoN’ko .-//m/. ! 

AV/ivjf (1741) 4 The pm a M au r is doscly wrajic round ! 
ihtMii, Ivi collect their disgreg.-vtcd b'ihves. | 

+ 3 . According to obsolete thcoties of vision : Tci | 
scatter or m.ake divergent (the visual rays) ; lunce, j 
to dazzle, confuse, or dim (the sight). Oh. 

<11631 Don.nk Sinn. ,\c\i. IV. 245 The beames of tlu-ir ! 
eyes were .sc.attercd and disgicgateil . . so ii;> that they couM i 
not eoididciuly discern him. c 164$ Hovvlll Jxtt. 11. li, H«rr 
sight isjirfMcntiy cl;izlcd and disincKaled wiili the rcfiili^ciicy. ; 
Ibid. J. VI. Iv, iJlack doth oongregat, iiiiile and forliii»i the i 
sight; the other doth disgrcs,nl, scatter and enfeeble it, I 

DiSgregfttion (disgr/gt*^‘J.')n\ [n. of action 
f. prcc. : see -atJ(»\.] Separation of individuals 
from a company, or of component parts from ;i 
whole mass ; disintegration, di.spersal ; spec, in Chem. 
separation of the molecules of a substance by heat 
or other agency, 

1611 Kkokui Disffrcaaiione^ a scattering, a di:-gregation. | 
<ti6a6 lii*. Andkkwks in hiouthey Coni.-pi. Pk. Ser. 1. 
(1850) 354 Without it IconcordJ a ^tr^otion it may be, bin 
no con(>rr'gation. The con is gone ; a d is^rf Ration rather, i 
1653 Mantom Kxp. Janus v. y In truubh.s ttierc arc not so ' 
many bciiUeringb and disgregations in C1iri>.t’s flock. 168S4 , 
tr. Banct's Man.. Compit. mx. 763 'riicsc Diseases <lo j 

i ircsuppose a Disgrcgalioii of Humours. 1865 Guoik Plato ! 
. j. 56 The partial disgregation of tlic chaotic mass. 

Distress, -ion, obs. IT. Diorem.s, -lo.v. 
t Disgre'BS, z'. Oh. rare- [?f. Di.s- 7 a i 
L. ^resstts step, taken as ~ ^i^radns step, degree, 
position ; and hence a synonym of Dimgu.vue. (Or 
possibly an early corrupt lorin of Disouace t^)] 

1528 NeC DlSCRAUl'A! k]* 

tDlSgrOSS (disgrJH-s), v. Oh. [ad, iGth c. 1 ''. 
desgrossir, des^^rosscr ‘ to lessen, make small, line, 
or less grosse, to jiolish, retine’ (Colgr. 
mod.F. tU^rossirf f. des-y Dis- 4 ■{■gros, gros:>e thick, 
big, Gross.] tram. To make tiner or less gross ; 
spec, applied to the initial reduction in thickness 
of metal bars that arc lo be made into wire. 

z6xi Florio DisgrossanutiiOy a rf.fining, a disgrossing. 
1636 Patent Rolls 7 May, Fyning, refyning, disgrossing . . 
of all gold and silver. iWa Pm v Taxes 85 If hullion he 
wrought into plate and utensils, or ilisgrost into wire or laci-. 
1687 M, TaL'uman Tendon's Tri. 6 lii .'mother apartment i-. 

. . Disgrossing, Fl.atting and Drawing of Gold. . Wyre. 1823 
Honk Anc. A/yst. a.ijo. 

b. /fg. (uiiles.s misread for d/.u/ic’ssy Di.sctTMs). 

1546 .V/. Papers Hen. VUl. X I, 330 The inattcr.s .. beyng 
notbefore disgro.s:ied and brought to a conclusion. 

t Disgru'llble, V. Oh. rare. [f. Di.s- 5 t 
^grttUUy i)erh. j’or^v7/;///V6'.] - Discut xTr.E. 

z6^ C. Hation i <5 Apr. in //. Corr. (18/S) IJ. jji K' 
Atkins is soe disgrubblM not lo be Gh. J. of y Coiu. Plca.'ics 
yi he sath ho will not have his hrothers sciinm iiiilk«\ 

Disgrtmtle (disgro'nt’l), V. Now chiefly 
ff. Did- 5 f Giium’LE V. freq. of Grunt], tmm. 
To put into sulky dissatisfaction or ill-hnmoiir ; to 
chagrin, disgust. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

x68a H. Cavb /list. Popery IV. 79 Hodge w.as a little dis- 
gruntlcd at that In.scription. <11683 Warwick Mem. 
Chas. / (1701) 226 [He] would not be .sent unto her house . . 
which the Lady was much disgruntled at. 1726 /ptHr.usr 
Terrse Fil. xlviil. 256 M’Phclini finds his prince a little dis- 
gruntled. 1862 C. Tiiormtos Conyers Lea xll. 224 'I'lie fair 
Tabitha retired to her room somewhat disgruntled. 1882 
Lisbon (Dakota) Stari^] uly, [ HeJ is very much disgruntled 
at Cleveland's nomtnalion. 

Hence Olsirra’ntled ppl. a . ; also Difl^ru ntle- 

nitnt, moody discontent. 

**47“7® llALLlw., discomposed. Gltme. 1889 

Voice (N. Y.) 12 Sept., Partiwins in all stages of disi*runtlc. 
ment were wandering atinlessly about, Prvck hi CV«- 
temp. Res>. Jan., A melancholy or gloomy or— to use an 
expressive Aiuericati torni^a 'disgruntled' leiupvr. 


! DisguiBal idisgdi*zal). rare. [f. Disguise v. 
! + -AL.J The action of disguising. 

‘ 1632 CoMRKi-LL tr. Cassatuira in. 208 To open his he.'trt 

I to her without any dis^isal. X834 Tait’s Ma^. 1 . 468 'I'lic 
covering invented for their disguLsal. 

Disguise (disgouz), v. Forms*. 4 degisc, 
(-gyse, desgyzo), 4-5 dea-, disgiso, -gyse, dya- 
guyse, 5-6 diaguyse, 5-^7 dosguise, 5- disguitte, 
(6 diageaae, 6-7 diaguise ; Se. 6 di8(R)agyao, 
disaagyiaa). [MF. de.fgisti-ttj de^tse-M, etc., a. 
OF. desgttisiery degttisicr c. in Liltrc), later 
desguisery mod.F. dCgtiisery -Vr. desguisar^ f. dtp’, 
dd’ ( De- I, 6) + Romanic (It., Sp., Pg., Pr.) gtt/say 
y.gi/ise (nth c.), a. OIIG. 7cdsa manner, mode, 
ajiptaraiice (cf. Wise sb.) : the primary .sense wn.s 
thus * to put out of one's usual guise, manner, or 
mode (of dress, etc.).’] 

1 1. t rafts. To alter tlie guise or fashion of dress 
and .nppe.'trancc of (any one) ; rsp. to dress in a 
fashion diflVrent from whnt has been customary or 
consitlcrcd appropriate lo position, etc. ; to tircss 
up Tantaslically or ostentatiously: to deck out. Oh. 

'■* 3*5 Po^nn Times luhv. 11 . ejS in Pol. Sm/^t^rs tramden) 
;i3S Nu ben iheih so degysi^d mid tiivei.scliche i-diht ,l^nnelhc 
iiiiiy im n Iviiowo a gleiiian from a kiithl. 136a Langi.- P. Pi. 
.V. I’rol. J4 IiiCmitiii.-iiiiiccofclulniigcqueintclichedc.gysel. 
I- 1400 Rom. /v<»ifca;r5o He that lovetn trewely Shuldc. .hym 
dis:.;ysen in <jueyiiiyj,e. 1480 (^v.\^ON Chron. Eny. cc.xi.v. 

.Murlimer disgiseil him with wonder riche clothe;, out 
of al mancr rcsoti both of shupyng and of weryng. 1539 
r. Ch.M'.man in Chron. Cr. Friars (C'limleii) p. xv, 'l‘he per- 
f«‘vci«iii of ( htisttan livyng dothe not consistc in dome ct;rc- 
iimnye^, ,ili?.gcasing our .m:UTcs aflyr slraungc fahsions. 1563 
Horn. ti. F.xe.Appar.K 1830)31^ Many men care not what they 
spend in di>i;ui bing theiii:.elves, ever . . inventing new fa'-bions. 

1 2. 'Fo make tlilTerenl in manner, inode, or dress 
{ from others). Oh. 

1340 lyj Hi K ^o)>lichc newc and ilesgl-svil uraiii 

olnv; last's. < 143a Iado. Min. Poems i)4j(M;il/.) .\inongcs 
vvyiiiiiicn he .spanne, In llieyie habyte disguj*f.e«l fr«*iii aiiKin. 
*MS Watkkman Fardle. Faeions 11. Iv. i.|j 1 hei ware di‘j- 
gniwl fvo y« euiutnunc mancr of other. 

T 3. 'To traiisfotm ; to alter in a])iK:ar:incc {from 
the proper or natural manner, shape, etc.); tn 
disfigure. Oh. 

*393 < lowKK Conf 1 , 16 |»ti sthoUlcn noglil .. I'hc Ibipavie 
.Mj dc.*igiil*je v])on diuerse elcccion. 153$ Co \ i roai.k IulIiu. 
xii. 18 WIryle he maketh many wordcs, he shall tlysguysc his 
c'ouiilenautice. V<£i55o DunhiPs Pnerns. T'reiris liertviek 
.47^ Rot gif it wer on sic a maner wyiss llitn to translail 01 
elhs dissagyis.s Fr.a his awiii kynd in-lo ape vdor stall. 1579 
ToM.sf)N(.‘<f/£7>i’.<f.y//'w. Tim, 417/V 11 c f. Saint Paul] icprovelh 
his cniniic.s which disgui.sud the l.iwe of Ihxl. 1593 Shakh. 
Lucr. .143-.^ Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were dis- 
gni.'.cd : ()f vvltai .she w’as nu seniblaiu.c divl lenmiit. 1697 
Duvukn ( J . I, 'i'hey .saw the fm es, wdiich loo well 

they knew', 'I’liough then disguised in death. 

4. 'fo change the guise, or dress and ]»ersonal 
appeaiancc, of (any one) so aslo conceal identity; 
to conceal the identity of by dres.sing rw sonu^ one 
or in a particular garb. (Now the leading sense.) 

f 1350 // 7 //. Palernc 1677, & sjef 5c were disgised & di^t 
on anywise . . wokl be aspied. 1393 Gowkm C<w^ II. 2'.’7 
She cast in her wit..lfou she him miglitc so df.sg31i.se ’J’lial 
no man .shukl hi.s Irndy know. 1515 .Siiivv.\HT Cron. 
S(ot. 1 1 1 . 207 KoWrt the Itriice wmlcr the levis grene 
.. (_)li disagysil in ane seiiipilt w-vid. 1555 Fokn IfCvidt s 
17^) I'hry come disguised in an ollu. r habile. 1603 Knoi.i.s:.', 
Hist. Turks (16381 63 Disguised in the h.iliil of a 'l urk. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 117 The shepliful's garb the 
woman shall disguise. ci 8 $oArnl'. A'tx. (Kildg.) 207 .She 
<li- gui;it'd him in woman’s clothes. 1882 Fkkk.man* -' l///<.7-. 
/.<•</. V. 153 A friend disguised in the g.'nb of an enemy. 
Med. He attempted to e.scupc disguised a.s a monk, 
b. trjl. 

ij^o Aycnb. 15S Ine hoii uele wyzen he [pe dy^euel] him 
dvsgyzeh, r 1374 Giiai;< kk Troylus v. 1370 (1577) Vn purjios 
grel, Hyiu self lyk a I’yl.gfynt to degyse. 1535 i..ovi;KJjAl,i; 

1 A 7 «f.\' xiv. 2 Jtisgnise the, so that no man peree.auo that 
ihoii art leruboiims wyfe. 153J I.vndksav .Vaty/e 721 ^^^•e 
man tnriie our clallfiis. ..And dis-agyse vs, that na man kcii 
vs. x6ix Ihm.K t AVue^sxx. j8 'l lie prophet, .disguised hiiii- 
selfe vvilli .ishes vpon his face. 1847 MR^^- A. Kkhu I/ist. 
.S'er,-'/a xri. 299 'J’he w ife of Milosch was obliged to disgui.-a: 
herself in the dress of a .Servian female jieasant. 

6. To alter the appearance of (anything; .so a.: lo 
iiiisitad or deceive as to it ; to e.vhibit in a false 
light; to colour; lo misrepresent. 

1398 'J'ki.v i.sa tiarth. de I'. K. xv ji, vi. (TuIIcni. M.S.), 'I his 
Aloe Caballinuin i.s disgised \sophhtii:atnr\ with p<)|idi.r uf 
safroii ami vynegre, yf it b u-ii silies plinigid perin, and 
dryed. 1623 I.u. Hikiii-rt ill KllisrV/i.-. Lett. Ser. i. III. 
166 To palliate and disguise those thinges which it conra rnes 
them to knovve. 1669 Gai.k Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 1 1 Plato's 
cuslomc to dcsguise the Tradiliun.s he received fioni the 
Jews. 173a f.i.u(ARD ,'iethos ll. VII. 127 Sonic irierdiants 
endeavour to disguise and put off a bad commodity. 1855 
Macaoi.ay t/isL Enfi. IV. 254 To speak the truth, that was 
to .say, sii'nstaiuial truth, a little di.sgiiiscd and coloured. 

6. To conceal or clo-ik the real state or character 
of (anything) by a counterfeit sliow or appear- 
ance. 

15M Siiaks. j/en. Vy in. i. 8 Then imitate: the action of 
tlieM yger . . Disgufse fair Nature with liard-faii«ur'd Rage. 
x68i I)kv»mv a by. iV A chit. 740 This inoviii)' Gnurl, that 
i.aiight the Pcoiiles Eyes, And seem’d but Pr>iTip, did other 
Kiuls disguise. 1726 Af '. Capt. K. Boyle 104, ( think to 
di>gui.sc our Thoughts is an .\rt better \oA. than Ic.'irnt. 
1853 .Sib H. lIonoLAs Mi/it. Bridj^es (ed. 31 205 A feint to 
dbgutoe the real intention. 18316 JiMtK^u.N Lng. Traits. 


A!<i< tf Whs. iBohti) 11 . 32 The horse finds out who irktafraid of 
itjancl docs not disgiii.se its opiiiiou. 

7. ‘I’o conceal or liiilo (a material thing) by any 
superficial coating or operation. 

139* SYi.vi;.siiitt Pn /i<t/ 7 <vj 1. ii. 163 Yet think not, that 
ihi.s T(H)-too-Much remises Ought into nought; it hut the 
Form di.sguises In livindrcd fashions, x^ Wi:.-ii;t.Y //>7/q/jr, 

' All Praise to Him ' ii, The ( 1 ecpt:.st shatles no more disgui.se 
'J'han the full Pla/c of Day, 1791 Ha.mii ion BertkofUt's 
/’jr/wc- 1 . 1. 1. iv. 66 The coluining particles, .are there dis- 
guised by an alkali. 1820 St OKtsuv Act. A rt tie Rcy^. 1 . ri 6 
All in.sulated cliff, .being nearly perpendicular, is never dis- 
guised with stiow. 

b. To conceal the identity of imdcr a diflcrciit 
n.'imc or title, 

X639 S. Dc VKiira.H tr. Camus' Admir. Events 30 Whom 
we will disguise irndt-r the immc of .Anm lcte. 1806 Scrm 
Winter in J. end. ted. 3^ 1 . 69 The. new title, .did not disguise 
the old friend. 

8. Elect r. 'I'o conceal the presence of liy neutral- 
i/alioii ; to di.s.siniulatc. (Usually in passix'e.) 

1839 G, I’litn A rt/. Philos. § 278 When two insulated con 
ducting hodicK are difli-irntly electrified, and approached 
tbwards each other, so as to he, within the inlluencc of their 
mutual allraction . . no signs of elect ricity ai^e eoinmuiiicaled 
by either to a pith ball electrometer i otmei; ted vyiili them . . 
The clettrio fluids aie thu.s saiil lo bevoiiin disguised, or 
paralysed, by their uiuiiial attractive miion. ^ Ibid. § 288 
On turning the inacliine, the p»)sitive ekrtiicily arenmu- 
lating in the in.side of the baiici y becomes disguised by the 
imlucting uciion of the outside coaling. 

9. To intoxicate (with liquor), arch. (pa. pplc. 
still in .fhngwsc: see Dihiu iskd 6). 

1362 J. IlKvwotiLi I'hK'. 4 Epi&r. (1667) *84 'fliree ctippes 
full at once .shall oft (lysgy.se tliee. z6x8 Dki.onky Gentle 
Craft 11648) H ivl). We will jjrt him out to the tavern ami 
tlicre cause him to be disguised, that he shall neither be 
.iblc t.) siaiul nor go. 1712 tr. PomeCs Hist. Drniis I. 138 
ll may :<o sliiinfic and disgiii.se them, that they may be the 
more easily master’ll. 1806 7 1 . IIkklsi oi<n Miseries Hum. 
Life (182(1) x.x. 230 .Sure, fuJdling a trade is Not lovely 
in I. allies, .Since it thus can disguise a Soft .sylph like Eliza. 
1 10. ittlr. 'I'o (lisscinblo. Obs. 

I5fo SiiiNKv .,•/ t\adia (162:*) 1^7 /etmaiic. .disguise not with 
me in woid.s, as I know thoii does! in apparell. 1586 A. Da v 
Eny;. Secretary 11. (16/3) -*4 J’ut if I siionid. .tell you. .you 
might thiiike i did not ilicii disgiii/e with yon. 

Disgfuise sb. Also 4 degise, -yue, 

7 disguize, [f. IbMUUiHE v.] 

Tl. Altcralioii of tlie fashion of dress from that 
which has been usual ; ne>v or strange fasliion (csp. 
of .an oslcnlalious kind). Obs, 

1340 Hamioli, /V, ( 'fiMSf., tfjia In ponipe and priile and 
vanlte, In selcuullie. maners and sere (K gysc pal novves used 
of many wyse. Ibid. 1,24 .svvilk degise:, .and suill: 
luanei's.. Iiyfm’ pis tyme nc ha:> tioglu hen. 15^ EuDGK 
I Pounds Civ. H'lir in Hazl. /Wa/cj/ VII, 143 Pnsoner.s i»f 
div ers nations and ‘.imdry disgni:,es. 

2. Altered fashion of tlress and personal apjiear ■ 
ance intended lo conceal thewcarei’s identity; the 
slate of beinjj thus transformed in appearance for 
concealment’s .sake. 

13. . Coer do L. 962 The kynjj hyiu [a baronn] tolde. .Him 
lie fonnde hym IRychard) in disguise. x6o^ Shak.s. Leary. 
iii. 220 The banish'd Kent ; who, in disguise, Follow’d hi;, 
enemy king, and did him sevvicc. 1659 Ik Hakius Parivaf s 
tron Af^e :'i.| In llii.s extremity he left that t ity in disguise. 
I’jz^Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 125 His manner of going to the 
Appoinlnienl was in Disguis**. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 
T 6 They (;< included me a g«.ml]evv'(Miiaii in disguise, ti 1839 
Pkakd Poems (1S64) 1 . 8 ’ I was a Fairy in disguise, 
b, A di.s|^i]iscd coiidilioii or form. 
i7^r<7i/7-. Beauties lu in Pori. .VAi < //. (Tonson) vr. 314 
Praise undc-serv'd is Srandal in fJisgui.s**.^ iMa Voc.ng .VA 
Th. Ml. 32 His grief is hui his graiKlcur in di-.gni,c. 1751 
JoiiNS'iN Rambler So. 18,} f 12 None can U-II vvluTlher the 
good ih.1t he jmrsue.s is nut evil in di.'gciisc. jlfod. A blc:-sing 
in disguise. 

3. ‘ A dress contrived lo conceal the person that 
we.ars it ’ (J.) ; a garb ai^siiiiied in order to deceive. 

1596 SfKXsKu /■'. (). V. vii. 21 M.'ignifickc Virgin, that in 
(pieml (lisguisc Of liriiish niiiies dost maske thy royall 
lilood. 1596 SiiAK.s. I Hi n. // ', II. ii. 78 Ned, vvlierc .ire our 
di.sguiscs? 1667 K. I’ll AMiu iM .WNi' .V/, Gt. Brit. 1. (1684) 
?2(i In 1648 (tlic Diiki ) w.is . . cDiivi'yi.d in a DKgiiise or 
Il.iliil of a gill beyond sea. 1849 J-'m * Woedman xiii, 
Now I bring you ywiir disguise. 1875 Jovvrit l'la*o (od. 2) 

J. 305 \ i>n vv’c/cvvr,ip|>(;d in agoat.skin ur:.i.)m': -aher di.'iguEe. 

I b. Hansf. and 

16S5S1AN1.1.. V Hist. Philos. I. [1701) i/s Their glory being 
Iiiit ri.eiited. .by .some later ili'-gulseof altenUioM or addition. 
rt]674 f.'i AKi.NiK.N .SuK,\ I.ei'iath. (1676.) x>) \ Without any 
otlie.r clothing or^ disguise of words. 1789 IIkcnham iiss. 
Il.xwiv. 248 This iiigli-souuding language is merely the 
splciidid disguise of ignorance. 1876 Sltvi KV Vniv, Acrm, 
iv. 8;! The |i.isfiii>ii oidiged lo act under a disguise bcconicH 
different in it:, nature from the open one. 

4. Any artilicial manner nbsitmcd for deception ; 
a false a|»pcar.ancc, a counterfeit semblance or show ; 
decei^ti on. 

Haywaro tr. Biondls F.romcna 36 The Pilot (all 
di.sguhe laid asidc)K.iid unto him. <» 16$$ Vines Lm-eCs Supp. 
(*'j77). «55 Nalti-d of all humane disguizes, x^x Cowteb 
Charity 538 No works sn.'ill find acceptance, in that day 
^yhc!l all (.lisgiiisi::, shall be rent aw'ay ’I'hat square not tnily 
with the Scripture plan, 1838 Thiki,w,m.l Grecio V. xliii. 273 
Philonudns now threw off ail di-iguise. 1865 G, MkkkliI'ih 
Rhoihi Fleming vi, Perfect candour can do more for us 
than a dark disguise, 

6. 'fhe act or practice of disfruisinj; ; conceal- 
ment of the reality under a .specioiLs apjit^arancc. 

1603 SiiAKS. Mcas. for M. Ill, ii. 294 So disguise .sh.dl by 
th’ disguised Pay with falbhuod false exacting. 1647 Ccarl:.- 
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DISGUST. 


noN Keh. vi. (184J) J73.'2 Nor could hu have been led 
into it . . by any open . . temptation, but by a thousand dis- 
guises and coifen.'iges. a lyao Vo^fi Chorus Youths I 'irjjius 
48 Jleucc false tears, deceits, disguises. 1946 Wkscky Princ. 
'Methodist 9 With regard to Subtlety, Kvasion. and pis- 
guise. 1834 Mkuwin Angler in WaUs 1. a^2 Thou friend 
. . to whom 1 communicate w'ithout disguise the inmost 
secrets of ray breast. x8^ Mozlev Unit', ^erm. ii. 32 'i’he 
heathen denud the law within him. There wu.s no duiguisc 
ill J*aganisni. 

t6. A masque; *=Disouisino 3. Ohs. 

i8a« K. JoNsoN Masque 0/ Augurs Wks. (Rtldg.) 630/r 
Disguise w.is the old English word fur a Masque. x6aa 
Bacon tlen, VI 243 Masques (which tlicy then called I>is- 
guises), rxdjo Mn ton Passion iii, O what a ina.sk was 
there, what a disguise. 

7 . ‘ Disorder by drink * (Johnson). 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11. vii. 131 .Strong Enobarlio Is 
we.'iker then the Wine, and mine owiic tongue Sp|cct’s what 
it speakes: the wildc disguise h.ath almost Ant ickt all. 
i6m B. Jonson Masqtte of A ngms Wks. (RtMg.) 6 :{«'t Dis- 
guise ! what mean you by that? do you tiiiiik that his 
maje.sty sits here to expect drunkards? 

8 . EUctr, See Disguise v, 8 . 

1839 G. Bird l^at. Phil. § 286 In accordance with the con- 
ilitions of the induction and disguise of electricity, it is 
obvious that an insulated j.ar cannot lie charged. 

Disg^sed (disgsuzdl, ///. a. [f. Disuuihe 
7 \+-ED^] 

1 1 . Changed from the usual or natural guise or 
fashion: a. disfigured; b. altered in fashion of 
dress for the sake of modish display. Ohs, 

X393Gqwi:k Con/. III. 260 'J 'hey sigh her clothes all dis- 
guised . . Her haire hangend unkempt about, t 1430 Pilgr. 
i.yf Manhoiie iv. ii. (1869) 175 pilke l-csic wo.s di.sgise<) so 
vilelicLe, and .so foule ticured. 1563 Unmiiies 11. F.xcess 0/ 
AMnrel (1839) 31a The naughty stomucks of the daughters 
of England are so maintained with divers disguised .sorts of 
costly apparcll, that letr..]. 1589 Pi.ele 'Pale Troy i-j Wlierc 
ladies troem’d in rich disguised attire. 

1 2 . Ol dress, etc. : Altered in fashion or assumed 
for the .sake of concealing the identity of the wearer 
or bearer. Ohs. 

* 4*3 Pilg>'^ Str.olc (Caxton *483) 111. ii. 31 These Iiaue lien 
fcyiied Kcligyuus ypocriles with theyr dosguysed clolhc.-j. 
a 1533 Ld. BtRNKK.s Muon ix. 33 Ch.irlol had a dy.sgysyd 
shyide hycausc he wolde not be knoweii. 15^ Hall Chron.^ 
lien. VI. an. sS. 161 Mi.strusiyng the sequcle of y^ matter, 
IhcJ departed secretly in habitc disguysed, into Sussex. 1608 
t». T. Pol, 4- Mor. «y<J Wine, .vlolh .unbare us of that 
diiiguis'd, and personated habit, under the which we arc .ac- 
cnslomcd to inatchc. 1660 Blocnt PosioM 51 Procur’d 
liim a pa.ss from the Rebel cominanders in a disguised n.ainu. 

3 . Of Iversons, etc. : Dressed in a strange or as- 

sumed garb, or having the apiJcarancc otherwise 
changed, for the sake of concealing idcnlity. : 

1393 Clow KK Con/. HI, 6a And ho di.sgniied fledde away 
By sTiiii. 1599 Maksion .Vlti. Villauie 'i. ii. 175 Disguised 
Gods , . in pcHants shape Pre.st to commit .vane execrable 
rape. 1639 T. Bri/’cis tr. C aunts' Moral A'elat. 346 KiiuUng 
no jsiifciy 111 high Geniiaiiy. .we came downc disguised intu 
this iiiferiourCicrinany. 1843 I*Ri.scoTr.'I/tM7V(;(i8=io) 1. 33.1 
He. .lay in ambush, directing the disguised Spaniards . . to 
make signals. 1874 Morlky Cotupromise (1886) 180 ’I'hc 
congregation in the old story were untouched by the dis- 
guised devil's eloquence . . it kicked unction. 

4 . Of a thing, etc. : Altci ed in outward form so 
as to appear oilier than it is. 

ISM SiCNSF.u F. Q. 111. ii. 4 What im|ur..>>t made her di.s- 
semble her disguised kind? 163a Lniicow 'Priv,'. iii. 119 
Wc may ca.sily be deceived, by disguised and ]jvctendea 
reasons. i86a II. .Si'KNCEk First Princ. 1, v. <i 33 (1873) 120 
Convinced as he is that all punishment . . is hut a disguised 
benehcence. 187B Brownino Pa Haisias 30 Hindrance 
proved but help disguised. 

+ 6 . Concealed or hidden .so as not to aj^ptar. 
x^ Mari.owu & Na.shk Dido 1. i. Here in this bush dis- 
guised will 1 stand. 1677 Bi^kn Rox^er iii. i, Oh ! he 
lay disguized. 

0 . Intoxicated; drunk, tipsy, ank. s/fi/tjj. 

1607 Dki.onky Strange Hist. (i8.j 1) 14 'i'he s.aylors and the 
shipmeii ,'iii, through foulc c.vcfsse of wine, Were so di»- 
guisde that at the .sea they .shewd tliein.selvc.s like swint*. 
x6aa Ma.ssinocr & DirKKCK Virg. Mart. iii. iii, Har. I am 
a prince disguised, /y/r. Disguised? How? drunk? 1667 
Drydcn Wild Gallant 1. i, 1 wa.s a little di.sguised, as they 
.s.ay..Well, in short, 1 was drunk. 1754 Chi-stekk. World 
Wksj 1852 V. 203, 1 never saw him disguised with liquor in 
my life, xtei .Scorr Kenihv. xxix, What if they sec me a 
liule disguised ? Wherefore should .any man he sober to- 
night ? 1883 W. C. Russkll /aePs Courtship in Longui. 

Mag. III. 18 A woman, disgui^e(l in liquor, with a lionnet 
on her back. i8^ Bk.sam Childr. Cihcvn 11. xxi, He was 
not * disguised his speech was clear. 

Hence J^iMgni^BMyadv., in a disguised manner, 
in disguise ; Diigni’seanfia, disguised state. 

i6ia tip. Hall Impresc of God u. in Recoil. Treat, (1614) 
674 But alas, the painted faces, and inanni-.lniessc, and 
niunstroiis disgtiiscdnesse of the one sexc. 1631 WKiivi-u 
Am. Fnu. Mon. 24 Hec .. fled dlsguisedly hy .sea for his 
owrjc safety. 1633 1 'kvnnk f/istrio-Mastix 11. if. ii. (R.)Thc 
strange ili'SguLscdnc.sse of thcatricall attire.s. 1683 J. Bakn.\hij 
I/fe of Heylin 172 (L.) He. ..studied schism, and faction, by 
his own example, .and his pen disguiscdly. 

DisgniaoleM (disgoi'zlrs;, a, [f. Dj86U18£ 
sb. L -T.E.«sft.] Without disguisn, undisguised. 

1850 llKowsfNr, Xutas Eve ^ Easter Day 233 Naked and 
«isgui.srb;>N st.iycd, And utievadabie, the fart. 1878 
erasers Mag. XVII. 437 Nature .stood revealed licforc him, 
iti.Ngliisekhs, not ‘ Miphisllutted 

pisffiii'seineat. [f. T)iRt;ur.s£ v. 4- -memt ; j 
cf. Ob. desgtiiscrnenl, mod.E. deg-^ a disguising, 
that which serves to disguise.] 


1 . The fact of disguising, or of being disguised. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. cxL 684 Ttot they might 

not lie put out of countenance by any faire disguisement. 
163a Linir.nw 'J'mv. iil 8a ^ To lend . . an oUl gowm:, 
and a blackc vatle for Iiw disguisement. 1683 Pokuagk 
Myst. Dw, 130 Blessed are they who through all thc.se wiles 
and di.sgui.scments can And him. 1845 Rlackiv. Mag. LVI I. 
733 No dlsguisement of natural furin is attempted. 1885 
Times 13 Apr. 4/2 Such disguisement was always a direct 
infraction ul intcrnatioiml and military law. 

2 . That which disguises, or whereby disguising 
is effected ; a disguise ; a garb that conceals the 
wearer’s identity. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 53 Assuring mysclfc, that 
vnder that disguisemeut, I .should And o^iortunilie to re- 
uealc mysujfc to the owner of my heart. 1590 Spunsek 
P\ O-.ut. vii. 14 What mister wight.. That in so .straunge 
dis^iiizcment there did inaske. x8ox Sthltt Sports 4- Past. 
Iff. lil 171 Minstrels and persons in disguisements, x8s3 
l.A.MU y^ 7 //t (1S60) 26 In thi.s disguisemeut he w’as brought 
into the hall. i86x T. A. TaoLLOrE J*a Jieata 11 . xvii. 186 
I'o dun a. black disguisement, and put our own hond.s to the ^ 
work of mercy. ^ ^ j 

3 . //. Additions or accessories that alter the | 
appearance ; adornments, bedizennicnts. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac s Lett. tii. <1654) 103 It hath p.aiiit- : 
iiigs niid di.sguisemcnt.s, to alter the purity of all worldly 
ihing.s. 17^74 Tlcker /./. -V rt/. (185a) II. 151 .StripiMid ! 
of all the disguisoments, and foreign mixtures cast upon 1 
them. 1867 D. G. Mitchell Rur. Stud. 199 If the chnnii- | 
ing but costly dlsguiscmeuls of a {lark cannot be ventured I 
upon at once. { 

Disniscr (disgai-zaj). [f. Dihcuise v . 4 -Kui.] ! 
O/ie tvno disguises, a. One who dresses liiinself | 
up in order to act in a pageant ; a m.askcr or j 
mummer, n Gciseb. | 

X48X-90 IToxvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 517 Payd .. ffoi] ! 
stuff for dysgysers on Saynt Stevens day . . xvj.d. 1494 ■ 
I■’AIIYAN Chron. \ii. 558 F^tc was pul to the vesturis of the 
disguj'sers. 154$ Ww^uChron.^ Hen. / 7 //, an. 10 (K.) Y ‘ 
(lisguysers dissended from rock, & daunced u great | 
.sp:i<:e. j 

b. One wlio or that which changes ai>pearance.s, j 
and makes things a])pear other th.Tii they are. 

1586 T. B. I. a Primaud. P'r, .-icad. i. 62S He must use i 
great prudence to discerne flatterers and dtsguiser.s of mat- j 
t«rs. 1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. iv. ii. 18A Gh, death's a gruTt ' 
dlsguiser. 1729 Pope ToSxoi/t ti Aug., [He] is quite the j 
reverse to you, unlc.s.s j’ou are a tcr3' dextmus disguiser. ! 
1890 Temple Bar Mag. Jan. 22 'I'hc two main di.^glli.ser!^ j 
and disfigurers of humanity. 1 

t Diflgui'Silyi a(h\ Ohs, [f. Dihgui.sy a. 4- j 
-LY^J.] StranJ^y, extraordinarily. j 

<:x3a5 Or/eo tfr H. 322 in D. I..aing Sel. Rem, (i8;!2), Ati | 
hunared tours ther were about, Dcgiselich and baLTlM stout. < 
e X350 Will, Palerne 485 Desparaged were i disgisili ^if i j 
dede in )»i.s wise, c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhole i. J x.\iv. ( 1 869) 

•13 To the iiiillc he w.t 5 born, and disgi.syliclie giouiuleii. 
i' I>i8g[lli*ai]ie88« Ohs. Also de-. [f, as prec. | 
•p -nesnJ Strangeness of guise or fashion. 1 

f X386C iiAi'i EK Pars. T. f 340 Precious clothyiig is t:owp- | 
able . . for his soflenessc, and for his straiigcnessu find 
dcgisyncssc [v.r. disgisinc-ssej. ,ri4oo Beryn 2523 And 
mcrvcllid much in Geffrey of his disgiseness. 

Dtagniaing (disgdi-ziq), vbl. sh. [f. Dl.SGUJ.SK 
iK + -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb DiauL’iSK. ta. Change 
of fashion of clothes ; strange or fantastic dressing. 

*395 Lollard Conclus. Art. xii. in J, Ecu is J.i/c Wyclif 
(1820) 342 Duodecima Conclusio, quod iniiltitudo artiiim in 
nostro regno nutiit multuiii peccatum in ivastt% curiosiijilc, 
i:t inter disguising, c 1400 yacol's Well 7J9 ?if dysgysing, 
or exoessc of clotnys . . be herin . . hanne is pal desyre uf 
p^ay^ing & dely^t in he clwthys & rytxhcs dedly syiiiie. 
f 1 1430 A'///, tie la /'<•///' (186B1 62 Noyis Jlode. .stroied the 
w'orkl for the pride and the dis^uysiiigc that was amongc 
women. 1480 Cax ion Citron. P ng. eexxvi. (1482) 233 'J'hey 
. . chaunged liem cucry ycrc dyuerse slmppes and uisguys- 
yng of clolhyng, 

D. The as.sumption of a disguise. 

1591 Shaks. Gent. ii. vi. 37 lie giuc her father notice 
Of their disguising and pretended flight. 

C. The giving of a false appearance or represen- 
tation ; concealing. 

x^ A. Day Eng. .Vecretary 11. (1625) 13 His going to N. 
to DC but a iiiecrc disguising hi.H intent. 1587 Goi.ding De 
Mornay xxii. (1G17) 359 Disguisings of the Inith. 

2 . cotter, t a. .Strange or new-fangled dress. Ohs. 

C1386 CiiAUcr.K P'^ars, T, P 351 The wreccUed swollen 

ineiidires tli.Tt they shew.* thurgh tlic degisyngc in depart- 
yrige of hire hoses in whit and reed, c 1485 Utgly Myst. v. 
150 These do sigiiyAe Vour disgysyng And your Arayc. 
b. Dress or covering worn to conceal identity. 

X485 Act I Hen. VP I, e. 7 'J’hc .said Mi.s-doerb,_hy rca.son 
of their painted Faces, Visors, and other Disguisings could 
not be known. XS81L .\.MaAKDE fiiren. iv. iv, (158S) 419.^ 

1 3 . A mask, or masquerade; an acting by ‘dis- 
guisera* or guisers. Ohs. 

1481-90 Honoard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 389 All .suchc stoffc 
. . that he bowgt for the Dysgvsing. x^ Tindai.e /*rnct. 
Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.l H'..339 The Frenchmen . . of 
late days marie a play, or a disguising at Paris, in which the 
emperor danced with the pope. i5^*3 det 24 Hen. VJ I It 
c. 13 liistc.s, tourneis. .or other marual Teates or disguisings. 
1577-87 Holinkheo Chron. I II. 893 '2 This Christmassc was 
a goodlie disguising ^ilaied at Oraies In. x688 K. Holmk 
Armoury iii. 77/2^ Kfing Cassiliclane gave . . many Dis- 
guisings, Plays, Minstreisic and .Apurts. x8ox STRup- A/nr/r 
4r l*asl. 111. ii. 145 MagiiiAccnt pageanu and disguisings. 
t 4 . An alleged appellation for a 'company* of 
. tailors. Ohs. 

i * 4«5 Dk, St. Albans F vj b, A DUgysyng of Taylours. | 


DiSgni'Sillg, ///• a. -•] disguises. 
iS6x T. Norton C»i/r7/fV Imi. iv. v. (1634) 534 Margin, 
; 'I'hc disguising ceremonies which the Churcli «jf Rome useth 
’ in making of her Priests. X74X ir. D'A rgens* Chinese /Mt. 

xxxiii. 250 The European Women besmear their Faces with 
: White and Red, and upon that disguising Paint they stick 
I abundance of little Platsiets of black Taffata. 

; tDisgtii'Syl a. Ohs. Forms: 4 degnise, 
i (disgi8i,-ge8y6), 4-5 degyse, 5 disgyse, -gisee, 
•guisee, [a- OF. desguisi^t d^guUi^t -sf, 

pa. pple. of de{s\^iisier to Dincuise.] Disguised, 
altcr^ from familiar guise, mode, or appearance. 
1 , Wearing a disguise ; disguised ; masked. 
c X330 R. Brunnk Chron. (i8xo) 298 pc Scoltis .scut oucr 
pc sc A boye of per ra.scaile, qnaynt & degnise. ^1350 
Wilt, Palerne lAio Also daunces di.sgisi rudi di^t were. 

I 2 . Of changed fashion; of strange guise; new- 
' fashioned, new-fangled ; monstrous ; wrought, 
made, or ornamented in a novel or strange fashion. 

A X340 nAMi>OLE Psalter c.y\\\. 11, p.aire degyse atyre, & 
pairc licherous beryngc. 6*1386 Chauckh Pars, T. f 343 
'I’he cost of embrowdynge, the degise cndetitynge . . or 
beiidynge. c 1430 LviRi. Bochas vi. xii. (1554) 1^9 a. There 
is none other nacion Touching aray, that is so disguisee In 
wa‘;t of cloth and .siiperfluite. 1 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode 

I. r\Iiv. (1869) 74 To roste a smal liastclct or to make a 
steike or sum outlier disgiiiee thing. 

3 . Strange, unfamiliar, extraordinary. 

< 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14787 To telle hit 
here hit y.s no nede ; Hit were a degj'sc pyng. 1*1350 Will. 
Palerne 2715 .So lung pci caired . . oucr tiulcs & dounes it 
disgesyc ureyes. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1869) 74 Whi 
it is of swich facioiin. ll is a thing disgisy to me. 

4 . Feigned, done to deceive. 

1375 Baroouk Bruce xix. 459 5 onc fleyirig i.s right rlegyse. 
Tliair .TiTiiyl men bchyiid I sc. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf .Manhode 
n. xxii. (1869) 84 Tuniynge thegasiM;! al up so doun hi dis. 
gi.sy wourdcs and lyinge. 

DisgU'lfi -gU’lplli Also7di8«olf. [f.Dis- 
7 c + Oi'LK, or from radical part of engulf.'] trails. 
'To send forth or discharge as from a gulf. 

1635 Plu-son Varieties i. 24 The pcrpcluall and constant 
iiimiing and dlsgolfing of Rivers, brookes and springs from 
the earth into it Uhe seal. 1839 Bailey P'cstns iv. (1852I 44 
Catisl thou not disgulph for me. .of all ihy sea-gods one ? 

Di8gUSt (disgu'st), sh. [ad. i6th c. F. desgoiist 
(Pare), mod.F, iUgoiU\ or ad. It. disgusto'- 
iFlorio), f. Dj.s- 4 + gusto taste; cf. Dihgubt v. 
'Phis and all the cognate words api>ear after 1600. 
They are not used by SImkspere.] 

1 . Strong distaste or disrelish for food in general, 
or for any particular kind or dish of food ; sicken- 
ing physical disinclination to partake of food, drink, 
medicine, etc. ; nausea, loathing. 

161X CutGR., Desappetil .. a queasincsse, or disgiist of 
sminackc. x68a Olantl-s Voy. Bengala 43 'I’his mishap 
w.TK attended by a disgust to the J,eaives which we hereto- 
fore found so good. 1799 J. Roukrison Agric. Perth 326 
'I’he Highlanders in general had a disgust at this kind of 
food. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 497 The n.iuse.'i and disgust 
excited from the exhibition of this medicine. 1837 Jl'i. 
Mautinkau Soc. Amer, III. 6t 'I'lie conflict between our 
appetites and the disgust of the food was ridicuIou;i. 1885 
Cloud Myths 4 Dr. i. vi. io6 'I'o this day the [hare], .is .an 
object of disgust in certain parts of Russia. 

2 . Strong repugnance, aversion, or repulsion ex- 
cited by 111.11 Avhich is loathsome or offensive, as a 
foul smell, disagreeable person or action, disap- 
pointed ambition, etc. ; profound instinctive dislike 
or dissiitisfaction. 

x6ix CoTGK., Desaimer. .Hi fall into dislike, or disgust of. 
163a J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena ^6 It Ixiliooved him 
to make much of his wife, with no Icssu art, than disgust 
I knowing her false J. 1759 Rouehison Hist. Scot. II. Diss. 
Murder K. Henry 11, Du Croc . . icprcKeiils her disgust at 
Danileylo be extreme. 1789 T. Jeh;ER.son Writ. (1859) 

II . S74 His drcs.s, iu .so uay a style, gives general disgust 
against him. 17^ R. Bage Hermsprong lx, Unable to 
vunquer her disgust to Sir Philip. x8ox Mkm. Char. Smith 
l.i'tt. Solit. Wand. II. 158 In her. .disgust towjird.s her con- 
ductor. x8u Hazliti- Tabled. Scr. 11. vii. (1869) 156 'I’he 
oi)jri t of your abstract hatred .and implacable disgust. 1845 
.S. Ai'stin Rankes Hist. Re/. III. 33 He soon retreated in 
disgust acro.ss the Alps. 

b. with a and //. 

*5981': LOKio, Dispanfre, n disopinion . . a di.sgust or vnkind- 
iies. x6;0 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 64 He left behind 
him, an immortal disgust, amongst .. the Hiigcnol jiart)*. 
1751 Smollett /*er. Pic. (1779') HI. Ixxxl 213 A couple so 
.situated W'ould be apt to imbibe mutual disgusts. 1865 
Bcsiinki.l Vicar. Sacr. iii. (t868) 77 His griefs, disgusts, 
and wounded sensibilities. 

t c. An expression of disgust. Ohs, rare. 
a 1634 Randolph Amyntas Poems (1668) 214 Will I be 
Archi'^'lamcn. where the gods Arc .so remiss? lost wolves 
approach their shrines, [etc.].. Such disgusts al last 
Awaken'd Ceres. 

1 8. An outbreak of mutual dimdeasurc and ill- 
feeling ; a difference, a quarrel. Ohs. 

x6a8 Digiiv Voy. Pfedit. (x868) 41 Being aduertised of a 
disgu-st betwceiie Captuine Stradling, iny Rercadinirall, 
and Mr. Herris a gentleman of my shipi>e. 1665 Sir J’. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) *66 Some disgusts liap|>en d twixl 
Kustan and his Brother. 1761 Hume Ihst. Eng, II. xxix. 
158 Some disgusts also had previously taken place between 
ChurlcK Olid Henry. 

4. That which cause# strong dislike or repug- 
nance ; an annoyance, vexation. ? Ohs. 

*654 NV. Mountacue Devout F.ss. 11. x. § 5 (R.), When the 
prehentiug of the benefit is joined with the presence of llie 
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disgust. t 6 jM Slingsby Diary (183G) at to Cuhtome and j 
continuance nsM sweetned thc.se disgusts. 1761-a Hume 
Hixt. fi8o6) III. xliii. 575 .Some disgusts which she 
had receivea from the States. 1807-8 Syo. Smith Ptymley[i j 
L*tt, Wks. 1859 II. i5a/a Nor can 1 conceive n greater dis- I 
gust to a Monarch . . than to see such a question as that of 
Catholic Rmancitmtion argued (etc.]. 

DiSflUlt (clisgt^’st), V. [ad. F. dcsgmsUr (in 
K. Estienne 1539) *to distost, loath, dislike, ab- 
horre* (Cotj^r. 161 1), or ad. \i,dhgustare ‘to dis- 
taste* (Flono), f. + Y.gousier (mod.F. 

It. and 1 .. gustdrc to taste. (The F. word 
was itself prob. from It.).] 
fl. trans. To have a strong distaste for or rc- | 
puCTance to ; to loathe, disrelish, dislike, regard 
with aversion or displeasure, a. lit of food. Ohs, 

x6gg T. Pkckr Pamassi Puerf, ii. 177 That you may 
disgust nothing you .should eat: l.et Hunger give the 
Hogoo to your Meat. 1660 W. .Simi*.son Hydrol, Citvm . 1^5 
It is not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 1751 j 
Scotlnntrs (Hory -iy Our Siloah's streams disgusting For ling- j 
lish leeks and onions they And flcsh[K)ts stdl were lusting. ! 
tb. generally. Ohs. j 

xtoi Cons id. Soc. PrU'sis 64 Them is no King 

. .disgusting llie See of Rome . .that would have endured us. 
1811 CoTGK., s. V. Odeur^ II ue ta pas cn bomte odvu*\ he | 
disgusts him.. he hath no good conceit of him. 1654 II. > 
I.’Kstkanck C/ms. / (1655) 110 His Majesty ..disgusting j 
rarliaiiieiils, was enforced to call in the aid of his Preroga- i 
live, atjt^ Soum ..SVr///, (1744) X. 282 Had he not known, 
tliut 1 disgusted it, it had never been spoke or done by him. 

2 , To excite ])hysical nausea and loathing in (a 
jierson) ; to offend the taste or smell of. 

1650 W. BnoucH Sacr. Pritic. 226 The remedy .. 

disgu.sts the pal.ate. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 78 p i The 
palate i.s reconciled by degrees to dishes which at first dis- 
gusted it. Moii. The smell of soap>works always disgusts 


3 . To offend the sensibilities of ; to excite aversion, 
repugnance, or sickening displeasure in (a jicrson). 

1859 B. Hakri.s ParivtiFs Iron Afse 8g King James . . by 
the negotiations with S^aiii . . had disgusted many of the 
Reformed Religion. Ibid. 073 'J’hc Pope was ilisgusted at 
tlie disobedience of the Christians. 17x7 Am*. Kinc in Ellis 
Orig. .Ser. 11. IV’. 316 Found liirii engagctl in a prac- 
tice that disgusted and shamed all liis friends, x^t Ki.- 
riiiNSTONE ifist. Ind. 11 . 557 Prince A/im had desgusted 
many of hi.s principal officers by his arrog.ance. X863 M as. 
Oliphant Snl. Ch. xix. 328 He was disgusted with IMioehe 
for bringing the mes'^age, and di.sgu.stcd with Beecher for 
looking pleased to receive it. 

b. ahsoL To be very distasteful. 

1758 liuKKE .SW'/. li. 111, V, Want of the usual proportions 
in men and other animals is sure to disgust. 1^3 J. Bkown 
Poetry tjr bins. v. 75 'J'hc Mu.sicand Ibnince of tne Americans 
. .at first disgust.s. 

4 . With /rot/if oft against : To raise or excite such 
aversion in (a person) as dissuades or deters him 
from a pruposeo or intended pnrjiose. 

1700 S. Ti. tr. FryWs Coy, E. hid. 127 The very .seeing of 
her disgusted me fnmi Mairimoiiy. 1781 JosTAMtiM) /V/V'. 
lA/e Lewis X\\ II. 133 The Monarch was ever soon clis- 
gusted of gratifications th.it were merely .sensual. 1788 
T. J^Ei-FERsoN /Fr//. (1859) 1 1 . .S12 To disgust Mr. Neckar.. 
against their new fi.shery, hy letting him foresee its e.vpense. 
xtra Atcherlkv lioerland 156 , 1 put an e.vpansive hall 1 ight 
nu his snout, .which . . thoroughly tlisgusled him of att.ack- 
ing us. 

t lliS|ra*fltablei a. Ohs. rare. [f. Dihoi.'ht v. 
-f -ABLE J Capable of exciting disgust ; disgusting. 

1787 Minor 29 A-prupus, Mr. 0 ’Ni.al, this house i.s like 
yourself— in many things disgu.stahle. 

DiSCpnstant (disgz^ stant), a, and sh. [f. Di.s- 
GUSTV. +-ANT: mY.dPgontanti^ Vi. ndj. Disgust- 
ing. rare—^. b. sb. Something that excites disgust. 

x866 Macm. Mag, May 62 A deterrent and a disgust ant. 

IKUBtfnSted (disg»-sled), ppl. a. [f. DifcUHJMT v, 
+ -ETLJ t S'- distasteful, stioiigly disliked 
b. Feeling disgust or aversion ; chagrined. 

x888 South Sernt. xxvii. (1843) 4^7 Fear . . makes Iiiiii 
unable to assert a disgusted truth. X704 Heakkk Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. rfia Wilson a rlisgu.sted Man wrote the Life 
of K. James, f 17M Wicr ocK I'oy. 11 He retired sullen iimJ 
disgusted. 18x9 Metropolis II. 189 ( Hel staggers from his 
intempenatc banquet, and reels to a disgusted wife. 

Hence Di8gii*Bt«dly adv.,, with disgust or repul- 
sion. 

1884 Louie's last term (N. Y.) 85 .She. .put her lips to the 

f :la.ss, turned up her nose very disgtihtcdly. 1881 Mis.h 
Iraduon Aspli. III. 08 Shrugging bis> .shoulders disgustedly. 

DiStfU'Ster. i^re. [f. as prec. H -Eli.] 
tl. One who strongly dislikes ; cf. Di.sgu.st v. i. 
x88x J. Collins Pre/i to Clanvi/ls^ Saddtniswus, 'I’hc 
truth of thi.s story lying so unea.Nie in the mind.s of the 
disgusters of such things. 

2 . He who or that which excites distaste or aver- 
sion. 

Di^lpVltfal (disgrrslfut), a. [f. Ditioi'sr sh. 
+ -ruL. Very common in 17-iSth c.] 

1 . Causing literal disgust ; offensive to the taste 
or other sense ; disagreeable, sickening, nauseous. 

<11818 Beaum. & Fl. hondnea 1. it. The British waters 
are grown dull and mnddy, The fruit di.sgusiful. 1857 Tom- 
linson Renods DUp. 169 All kinds of cordiidls save tho.se 
that arc disgustful. 17*7 Swikt GuUhier iv. vi, A incdiLTiic 
equally annoying and disgustful to the Iniwels. x8xa Cary 
Dautds Inf. iii. 63 Blood, that mix’d with tear.s .. hy dis- 
gUHtAil worms was gather’d there. x888 1 a>wki.l Prose Wlri. 
(1890) VI. 199 These (lesh-flics. .plant there the eggs of their 
disguKtful and infectious progeny 


2 . Distasteful, displeasing ; causing dislike, dis- 
satisfaction, or displeasure ; offensive, arch, 

x6ix Spekd Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxi. f 6. u>8, I grieue; that 
my life .'itid. .(iouernment. .should seem so disgustfull vnio 
any. 1859 C. Noble Mod, Ausio. Immod. Q. 8 If any 
Prince were disgustfull. .a.sper$c and calumniate him. 1748 
J. Mason 15 'i'his unnatural Tone in reailing .. is 

always disgustful te Pcrsmi-s of Delicacy. 1774 Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Regi. 76/1 A frial by juries was slratigc 
and disgustful to them, a 1840 Pok Mrs. Brtmmwg Wks. 
(1864) III, .424 A disgustful gulf of utter incongruity. 

3 . With stronger implication : Causing disgust or 
strong aversion ; sickcningly repugn.int or shocking 
to the moral sensibilities; repulsive, di.sgusting. 

X878 Calk Crt. Gentiles III. i2t It 'secmcth so dlsgiLstful 
to many, if it be said, that Gml wils and produceth the net 
.of parricide. 1791 Burke I.et. Memher Nat. Ass. Wk-c 
VI. 34 The spawn of his disgustful amours, xtex Ae:o 
Moniltly Mag. II. 3B7 A tragedy, .which exceeds in horror 
the disgustful atrocities of Titus Andronicus. x8sa Haw- 
iiioKNK Rom. III. iv. 164 Inexpressibly miser- 
able is tin's famiiiariry with objects th.-it have been from the 
first disgii.stfiil. 

4 . Full of disgust; associated with, or charac- 
Icrizcil by, disgu.st. 

[xySa V.^ Knox Ess. (1819) I. x.v.vviL 2txi It ceases to 
pniducc its natural effect, and terminates in disgu.stfiil 
satiety.] 1841 I.vtton A'^ .V /VorN. (iS.si) 24.4 He turned 
with hard and dtsyustful contempt from plonsure. 1866 81 k- 
vfcN.soN Dr. yoKyll i.v. (e«l. :?) y«) 'I'his person, .had. .struck 
in me wh.at I can only dttscrilie as a di.sgustfiil curiosity. 
Hcncc DliffU'stftiUy adv.,, BitffU’BtfUlneBS. 

1731 IU11.FY (ed. 5), Dhgnstfulh^ distaslefully, un- 
plcasantlj*. i^8a V. Knox Aaj. (1819) III. cxiv. 131 Tris- 
tram Shantly is in m.'iny places disgustfuily oh.scurc. x83a 
Erasers Mag, V. 149 This docs away with mnrh of the di.s- 
guslfulncss of death. >863 Hawi iiornk thtr Old Home. 
About // Vfr/M/i7.(i87o) io> 10 shrink more di.sgu.strnlly than 
ever Viefuic fVoin the idea of iK-ing buried at all. 

DiagU’Sting, vM. sh. [sue -ing '.] The action 
of the verV) DiSGn.ST. (Now only gerundial.) 

1669 WoofniKAo .V/, Teresa 11. .wxv. 256 With the c.v- 
ircam disgn.sting of their kindred. 

BisgUStillg (disg»*slitj). ppl. a. [f. Dihgi'st 
7J. f -INC That disgusts (.sec the verb ' ; dis- 
t.'iateful, sickening, repulsive. 

«754 P. H. H/berniad h. 20 Particular Deluil. .would be- 
come dry, and disgusting to the Stranger’s Palate. 1839 
KriGHTLKY Hist, kug, II. 39 The disgusting langufige of 
the indictment. 1843 P^rf'^-OTi (1850) I. jo.? Their 

di.sgusting cannibal repasts. 

IKsgU'Stingly, adv. [f. pn c. -f -bY In 

a disgiLsting mnniier, so as to c.iuse disgust ; coHoq. 
offensively, aggravatingly, annoyingly. 

1758 b. 'IV.Mfi.E .S’XrA //C4 (ed, 2) iG Neither . . flat on the 
one hand, nor di.sgustin^ly stiff on the other. ^ X804 Ann. 
Res*. II. 5.7/2 CalcuUa is descrilied as disgustingly filthy. 
a X856 Masson Ess. iti. 75 He stands before them disgust- 
ingly unabashed. X884 />ir/ 7 y Tel. 1 June, With lliese 
disgustingly long day.s, the iii^ht never would come on. 
x8^ ji.s.soi'P Rt’iln.'te vi. (181)3) 198 The Vuunger 

IMmy. .was disgustingly rich. 

DisgU’StinfflieBS. [f. as prec. + -ne.ss.] The 
tpiality of being disgusting ; an instance of this. 

1851 Erasers Mag. Xblll. 175 The same tlefect, carried 
out into sheer rlisgusiingness. x88o R. .S. W.stson Vis. 
Il'a::an ix. 165 Every disgustingiicss .. lies there bare and 
open to the day. 

t DiSgU’Stion. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. Disgust 
f, ; see -ion.] «=Dj.sgi:st sh. 

x6m FI'-LL Impr. .Sea Ded. C viij, Let not the irreligion 
of those places .. breed in you .. a disgustion unto the pure 
..Kdigiou. Hud. ^$6 Homer brings in brave Ulysses in 
great despair, and disgusiiun of a tirowrning death. 

't* DiSgU'Btivet Ohs. rare- K [f. Dlsgust 
V. -f -ive.] That tends or is fitted to (lisgust. 

1740 A. 11 ILL Let. ill Mrs. Barliauld LiR’ Kuhanison 
(1804) I. 45 A heavy disgusiive insipidness. 

Dish (dij), sb. Forms: 1 disc, (3 diaebs, 
disa), 3-5 disoh, -e, 4 (diao, dych, di^ach), 
diaach, -e, 4-5 dyaah, -e, 4-6 diaahe, dishe, 
5-fi dyaacho, dyach, dyache, 6 diazaho, 3- diah. 
[OK. ditic plate, bowl, platter, -j OliG. tisc plate 
(MIIG. and Ger. tHeh table\ Ol^.disk table, MDu. 
lind Du. disch tabic, ON. diskr plate (?from OK.) ; 
WGcr. *d/sh(s), a, J.. disc-us quoit, dish (in Vul- 
gate), Disk. The OP:, (like OHG. and ON.' re- 
presents a Latin sense of the word, while the .sense 
‘table’ found in MUG. and other later clinlects 
correspond-s to a later Koinanic sense, exemplified 
by It. descOf P’. dcis, dais (De.hk, Daih).] 

1 . A broad .shallow vessel, with flat bottom, con- 
cave sides, and nearly level rim, made of earthen- 
ware, glass, metal, or wood, and used chiefly to 
hold food at meals. Now, on the one hand often 
restricted to those of oval, square, or irregular 
shape, as distinguished from the circular plale^ and 
on the other extended to all open vessels used to 
contain food at table, as tureens, vegetable dishes, 
etc. 

<1700 Rpinal Gloss. 78^ (O. E. T.y, Paieua, disc. <x8ao 
Corpus Gloss. 852 EerculutUy dw:. <^950 LindisJ. Gosp. 
^Ialt. xiv. 8 Scl me, .in disc heafud iuhannes. rxooo .Ags. 
Gosp. M.ntt. xxvl 23 .Sc pc lH.-dyp 5 on disce mid me hys 
hand, a laaj Ancr. R. 244 Ibrokcti disch. c IJ190 .S'. Eng, 
Leg. I. 46/23 Anc Dischs of .sclucr he nam also, a 1300 
Cursor M, 13159 (Cott.) Aiik him. .Uib heued to glue pe in 


adis>. (■ 1300 Htwelok 919 P'ul wcl kan ich dishe-s swiicn. 
L13B0 WvcLiK iVks. (18^) 434 Di^schls & coupis of sillier. 
€• x4ao Liber Coeornm (1862) 32 In a dysshe thy cose thou 
close, ,1538 CovERnALic Judg. V. 25 She . . brotighlc forihe 
butter ill alortlly dis^she. x^ AIa-scall Goi't, CatHe^ibi-]) 
271:1 'I'lu-. common saying is, the hog is nciier good hut when 
he is in the dish. i66a J. Davik.s ir. Oleariud Voy. Ambuss. 
ToS 'I'he Wooden dishes that are all over Persia. 17x0 Steelk 
T at Ur No. 245 F 2 A small Cabinet, .in which were., half a 
1 )o/en of Portugal I fishes. 1839 Soul iiEY Pilgr. Cemxpostella 
it. They Iwjth slipt about in the gravy Before they got out 
of the dish. x88i WiirATLEV & Dki.amottk IVk. 
Eartbemoar,' iv. p) Pidissy. .look the greatest pains in the 
moulciing of the fishes, .which he placed ujxm these curioms 
dishes, 

b. \ hollow vessel of wood or metal, used for 
drinking, and also es/. as a beggar’s receptacle for 
alms; a cup; ci Alms-jush, (.'lack-, Clap-]>ihii. 

1381 (see ALMs-bisiO. [CX394 J. Malveunk Higden 

( Rolls) IX. Ap)). 79 (Juoddain jiu:alo argonteiiiu et dc.aur:i. 
turn forntaliini atl iTUiduiii navis, vocalur discus clecinn- 
-sj'narum.J 1488 Will of Pywale (Somerset Ho.), A new 
trven dyssh w^ a pyiile of ale llieriu. iS3a [see Clapper 
jrA' 2I. 1593 Shaks. Kidt. //, 111. iii. 15*1 I’ll give.. My 

figur'd ( iuhlets, for a Dish of Wood. 1805 TryatlChrr, 1. iii. 
in Bullcn (f. PI. 111 . 278, 1 know him us well as the Bfgger 
kiiowcs his dish. 1634 AIii.ton Comus 391 Who would rub 
a hermit of. .lits heads, or m.'iidc dish ? X78f Cou pkk Trutlt 
iSo Books, beads, and maple dish, his me.'igrc stock, 
fc. tronsf. Applied to an acorn -cup. Ohs. 

1599 A. M. fr. Gabelhoucrs Bk. PhysUke ip/i Drie the 
little tikorne dishes, .and coniundc tlu in smallc. 

td. rh rases. To rd.v/, lay^ throw (something) 
in one's dish : to reproach or taunt liim with it. 
To have a hand in the dish : to meddle, interfere. 
'To have a foot in the dish (?Hke a pig in the 
trough) ; to gain a footing, have n share (cf. to have 
a finger in the pic). Uhs. 

* 55 * ’i’* WiiJiON Logike (1580) 62!), When wee charge 
liym w’ilh a like fault, and laye .*>01110 greater matter in his 
dishe. X596 Nashf. Hajfron Walden 67 Hce^cast.s the 
bcggcr in my dish at euerie third silinble. i6ix (^riGK. s.v. 
Allboron, A. .husio-body ; one that hath hi!!i hand in cuery 
ilish. x6x5 Swetnam Arraigntn. IVomen (1S80) p. xviii, 
llir tlowvie will !»(; often cast in thy dish if shte doe bring 
wcalih with her. x68a Bi:nvan Holy tl’ar 233 We have 
already atso a foot in their disli, for onr Diabolonian friendH 
are laid in their bosom.v 1710 .Stkfi.e Ta/ler No. 164 F 5 
Somc..iiave been .so <Iisiiigeiuious, as to throw M.iud the 
Milk-Maid into my Dish. 17M Skwkl Hist. Quakers 
(1795). !• Under the bloody reign of ()ucen Mary, this 
was laid ill his di.sh. 

2 . ’Phe food ready for eating served on or con- 
tained in a dish ; a distinct article or variety of food, 

15x6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 17 b, 'I’he moost bye 
•leyntyes or delicate dysshes. 1601 Siiaks. 7 ul. C. 11. i. 173 
1-el’s carue. hbn, as a 1 )ish fit for the (iods. 16x1^ - Wint. 

IV. iii. 8 For .1 quart r>f Ale is a dish for a King. 1855 
M<)un-:i iii lhvNN>T Health's ImprinK (1746) ipo Cainblelcs 
King of Lydia, having eaten of his own wife, said, he 
wa.s sorry to have been ignorant so long of so coocJ a Disb, 
1675 Hoiviti:S Odyssey (1677) 296 To beasts ami fowls is be 
Somewhere . . become a dish. 1750 J oiinson Rambler N o. 78 
F I 'i'hc palate is rtrconrilefl by degrees to dishes which at 
first disgusted it. 1849 Macai j-Av Hist. Eng. I. 321 'I’he 
ladies, .retired as .soon .as the dishes had been devoured. 
X853 Soyek Pantroph. 73 You will obtain a most delicate 
dish by boiling the cucumbers with brains. 
f,g. 1647 N. Bacon Dist., Gevt. Eng.\. xiv. The Theme 
of Marriage was the best Dish in nil their Enterluinmcnl. 

b. Ji'y'dishj side dish: see Hv- 3 a, S iiie. Afoilc 
dish : a fancy dish of various ingredients, depend- 
ing for its success on the cook’s skill. Standing 
dish : one that appears each day or .at every meal. 
(Also used 

x8sx Burton Anat. Mel. r. ii. 11. i. 43 Arlifu ial made 
dishes, of wbiidi our Cooks afford us a great variety. 1654 
VIWUVJOCK yootomia 146 Meer UuelqiieiliDses, iii.ade dishes 
of no nourishing. *876 W. 11 . I'<ji i.oi k in Confemp. Re?'. 
June 56 The mysteries had ceasod to l)e the st.tndiug dii-li 
of theatrical eniertammciil. 

3 . As a term of quantity more or le.ss indelinitc. 
a. As much or .as many as will fill or make a dish 
when cooked, b. A dishful, a btiwlfiil or cupful. 

* 59 ® Shaks. Merelt, V. 11. ii. 144, I haiie hern a ilish of 

Doues tlial I woultl bestow vpoii your worship. 1597 

a Hen. ll\ u. iv. 5 ’.rite Piiiice once .set a Dish of Apiile- 
lr)hns before biiii, 1699 Dampiv.b Voy. II. in. 175 I he Boat 
returned with a goo«l dish of Fish. 1873 'I’misikam Moab 
xiv. 254 Trotter, .sei.-ured a good ilisli of lish in the pools. 

b. *^ Siiaks. f Hen. IV, 11. iii. 35 .Such a dish of skim’d 
Milk. i86a J. Davies tr. Olenrins’ Voy. Ambuss. 171 He 
had taken off two or three Dishes of A(|iiuvitm. X879 
Trials 0/ Green, Berry, rtf. 65, I will go to the Coffee-house, 
and driiik a Dish of Coffee. 171X Aiuh-son Sptxt. No. 57 
F 4 .Slie scalded hei Fingers, and spill a Di.sh of "I'ea upon 
her IVnIcoat. 1795 Jemima II. 10 Having finished hi.-> 
dish of chocolate. 18114 Byron ')Han xvi. xxx. He sale him 
pensive o'er a dish of lea. 1855 Macai i.av Hist. Eng. IV. 
688 More than one seat in Parliament . . had been bought 
and .sold over a di.sh of coffee at Carra way's. i86a Sat. Rev. 
XIII. yjfi/a 'Phe cook anticipates many a cor-y dish of tea 
with friends. 

. Tr, 4 Cr. '■ i. 10 Thou full dish of Foole. 
x8o8 •— Per, ly. vi. 160 My tlish of chastity. 1708 Mottkux 
Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 24 Roger . . hail a iJisli of Chat with 
her. 1753 Gray Lett. Wks. 188.^ II. 241 To entertain you 
w'ith a dish of very choice erudition. x8ao Lady Granville 
J.ett.{\%>ai) I. 183 'J’his new dish of Continental troubles. 
18^ Batkivoods Canada 1 8 j For the sake of a dish of gossip. 

4 . trails/, A shallow concave vessel or receptacle 
of any kind. See also CHAriNo-DiMii. 

X833 G. Heubkrt Temple, Justice ii, The dhhci> of thy 
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buHanoe. 170s W. J. /*Vv/»7/'jr /'V/, /^e7uin/ xxxii. ia6 'I'hc 
k<.;pcii which wort! round the (^(islan pulled it out of its 
Dish. r i865 J. Wyldk in Cin\Sc. I. jo^/a Evaporating 
di.shob are employed. 

6. A (lisili-like concavity ; e.g. on one side of a 
wheel ;sec qiiots.) ; a deprcsnsioii in a field, etc. 

1810 T. Wii.LiAMsuN Agric. Mfch. 95 The dish given to 
wheels. i8ia-6 J. S’mith Panomnia Sc. iV Art 1 . 37a Wheels 
arc communly nuidc with w;hut is called a dish, that is, the 
.-pokes are inserted not at right angles, but with an inclina- 
tiun towards the axis of the nave or centre-piece; »o that. . 
the wheel appears dished or tiollow. 18146 Worcksi bR, Disk 
. .a hollow in a fieid. 

6. As a Specific cpiantity in various industries : 
fa. An obsolete measure for com. Cf. Toll-i»isii. 

1419 Corn-dish [sec Corn sl>.' ii.J. 1774 'J*. Wkst Anihj. 
Furness (1305)85 , 1 will provide them ninls for their foreign 
grain at the rate of the twenty first dish. 

b. Tin-mining. A gallon of ore ready for the 
smeller. C. A rectanguKir bo.K tisctl 

for measuring the lead ore; by Act 14 and 15 Viet. 

94 § lo contain fifteen joints of water ; 

brazen-dish : see HitAZiiN a. 4. d. Also, the i*ni' 
portion of tin or lead ore paid as royalty to the 
mine landlord, etc. 

1531 D/ti/. Luu’s Fftg. II. Iv. (1638) i/t If a man take 
a Tmne work, and give the f .ord the tenth dish. 160* Cawkw 
Cormvail j^b, 'I’hcy measure their biacke Tynne by the . . 
Dish.. which coiitaiueih.. a gallon. 1631 Hr-a/vn dish [see 
pRAXtN a. 4I. 1653 Manuuk LccuI Mines 53 Ihil first the 
finder his two iiieers umsi free With o.'tr there found, fur 
the iiargliuiaster's fee Which is one dish for one nicer of 
the ground. /Hd. 75 The ihirUenth di.sh of oar within 
ijicir mine. To tli* Lord for Lot, they pay at «u;.asuriiig 
time. 1667 Prim A IT City Sr C. Fniki. 7 A Horse lo;ul . . i-. 
nine dishes . . weighing about Kour hundred and Fifty 
pound. i68z Houghton CV>w//. .Miner Hlo.s.s. (E. D. S.), 
Disk, a trough made of wood, about 28 inches long, 4 ini;hes 
deii!]!, and six inches wide : by which all miners measure 
their ore. >884 R. Hi SI /irit. 83 Alining for tin 

and clipper was carried on, in 1770 . . Permi>sion was . . ob- 
tained from the lord of the .‘.oil, and an ar.knovi ledgment 
‘dish *, or ‘dues’ — was paid to him . . commonly one-.st.Htli, 
one-seventh, oucKiighth, or even to one-twelfth, or les>. 

e. Tiamond aiifX Gold-mining', see quots. 

1890 ColJfidtis Vieloiriix 17, I have obtained good di.sli 
pruiipccts a^ter crudely crushing up the quartz, zk) Sa>ii. 
t.Ciuter 19 May 7 About 120 ' dishes ' go lo a * lo.Tcr . . it is 
an asloui.shing ‘pro-spoct* (4 carats [of diamondD] obtained 
from 6 dishes). 

II. [immed. from I., discus. \ 

+ 7 . A quoit ; quoit-phyiug. Obs. 

138* Wyclif 2 Xfaa. iv. 14 'I’hey hastiden for to be maad 
fclawis of wrastlyng. .and of oo.st, or cuinpanyc of dishe, or 
pleyinge with ledun dislic [1388 in octip.icions of a discli, 
ether pleiyng with a ledun di.sch; Vulg;. disd'y Covkmoai.k, 
to put at y* stone ; i6zt tlie game of Discus]. 155a IIi lok i , 
Dyshe caster, or who that throweth a dy.shc, diseeMus. 

III. (f. l)i.sn V.] 8. slang. The act of * dish- 
ing ’ : sec Di.sh v. 

1891 Sir W. Haucourt Sp. 30 July, 'I’he la.sl reliance of 
the 'friry in an extremity is a policy of 'dish ’ as it is called. 

IV. Comb. 8. a. altril). ves dish-rack\ b. ob* 
jective, as dish-b^arert -desipier^ -turner^ -ivashing. 

«.'X44o Pronrp. 122/* Dysshe berer at mete, dis- 

eo/erns. z 84 a S. IjO\ I'-R itaudy Andy v, A lon^ proces.sioti 
of di.sli-bearcr.s. knsyson Ileckei 5 A dish-designer, ■ 

and must amorous Of.. Gascon wine. 1894 H. Si’kigiit j 
NiddtrdaU 384 Whitesmiths, dish-turners. 1891 A Hthony\% 1 
Photogr. BulUtin 1 V, 336 Dish-washing . . includc.s all that is | 
required, with regard to cleanliness, in amateur photograpliy. 

10 . Special comb. : t diah-benoh, -bink {north. 
-board, a rest for dishes, a dresser, a plate- 
rack ; t dlah-caster (see 7 above) ; dish-covor, 
a cover of ware or metal placed over hot food ; j 
dish-cradle, -cratch {diaJ.\ in Narcs -catch), 
a plate-rack ; dish-crowned a., having a crown I 
shaped like a dish ; dish-facod a. (of dogs and ! 
horses) ‘having the nose higher at the tip than ] 
the stop* v-^taMes Friend Dog\\\. tp)\ {dial, of 
persons) having a round /lattisli face, like a re- 
versed plate; tdiah-headod <?., an epithet of 
monks; diah-heater, ‘a warming closet at- 
lacked to a stove or exposed in front of a fire to i 
heat dishes* (Knight Diet. Mech.)] f diah-meat, 
food cooked in a dish, a.s e.g. a pic ; diah-mougor, j 
one who deals in, or ha.4 much to do with, dishes 
(of food) ; t dlah-muatord. Turner’s name for 
Thlaspi arvense diah-plate, Min. (sec quol.) 
diah-rag, -towel ~ Dish-cloth ; diah-apring, a 
spring .shaped like a dish ; dish- trough ■•Di.sh sb. 

6 C. Also DlMH-t'LOTH, -CLOUT, -WASH, -WATJill, ctC. 

1483 Cath. Angl. loo/w ’’Dische benke, sentellnriuni. 
i$3S P idtniond. HV/A (Surtees) 12 A cobborcl with a dys* 
bynk. 1877 F. K. RoiiiN.so.N PP^Aiihy Gloss., Disk-bhtk, a 
kitchen rack for the plales. 15*3 FiiziiiCRn. Hush. § 146 
Swepc thy hous, drnssc im thy "dybihborde. z j6a Richmond. 
I/VZ/j? (.‘-iiuTccs) 152 My counter and dishcboiird. zSjz 
Soiicty I, J4I The '‘dish-t. overs .Tre slowly raised. Z69Z 
'VP Jii ' Dibh-Crafllc or Crcdle, a wtxxlcn 

l..tf*n;<il fir DUhc.s. Cominil Dial. bciw. 2 

C ounfiy / ,n-eys (N .), Aly 'cli.sh-CLrlatcIi, cupboards, boards, 
aiul htd. x6oo Kowi.a.nos /.et. Humour^ lilot^d vii. 1 3 | 
Ni'-h-aowiiM n.-ir. Farriery ftnpr. {ifta) \ 

J I. 12 Ihe T)i.sh-fai.cd. or Roman Nosed Horse. 1815-^ I 
I AMiKsoN, Dish-faced, fiat-faceil ; applied both to man and | 
beast. 1869 Lonsdale (Hmss,, Dish-faced, hullow-faceil. I 
iSBz J. Hixi. Djuidods Atmo. Osor. 48911, Those Misli- I 
headed draiieii vf that khavclyng and Cowled rowte. [c 1440 I 


I Promp, Pant. 122/1 “Dy.Ashe mete, discihartum.\ ZS13 
j Hkadsiiaw St. Werbttrge 1. 2358 Delycatc dysshe nieates 
j were put out of lier presence, zj^ K. 1 Iaiivi;y PL Pere, 
i (>590) 3 bet me nlonc, for myactiiiity, at the dish meat, 
i z688 K. Holmk Armoury in. 316/1 All sorts of Jlread and 
i Dishincats are taken out of the Oven. Z607 Walkington 
j Opt. Glass 8 MJi.sh-tiiongers . . running into excesse of riot, 
! Z548 Turner Fames tf ffet^es 78 Named in cnglislie 
! '^dyshmustard, or iriacle Mustard . . because the seede is 
; lykc mustard .seede in colour and in tast, and the vcs.sel 
that contcyneih the seede is lykc a disshe. Z890 Hk.si.oi> 
! Xori/iuiutdd. Gloss., Dish-plates, in nutiiiig, plates or rails 
, dislieil to receive Ihc fore wheels of a tub, to faciliate ilie 
: teeming. zBas.l- NiaiousoM Operat. Mecluiinc 34 CC is 
j a ''dish-spring, secured in its place by the pi n . Z883 Harper's 
I Mag. Feb. 365 2 Mr. Ayer removed her *dish-towcl from its 
nail. Z747 Hooson d/oi/'r’x ZVf/. s. v. Airw/izr [The • 
' Harmaster looks after keeping the ^DLshtrough. 

Dish (dij), [f. Dish 
1 . trans. To put (food) into n dish, and set it 
rcadv for a meal. Also with up {i/orth, out). 
zs86 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. iu HeUnshed 11 . 81 'Ilic 
; thin fare that heerc is disht before him. Z598 Epulario 
l< iij, 1 fish the meat, and lay this sauce vpon it. i6^s N. 

■ Cui.vfcRWKi.i. Lt. Nat. 150 (L.) They dish out ambrosia for 
i them, e 1685 in Dk. Buckhm's H'ks. (1705) 11 . 48 .She .. 
i iie.atly dish’ifit up with F.gg-saucc. z^ AIms. Raik.i.ikh 
! Fug. Honsekpr. (1778) 189 When your dinner or .sui>pt:r is 
! dished. Z833 Mahryat P. .Simple i, Jemima, dish up I 
. 1879 Sai.a Paris herself again C1880) 1 . xvii. 261 Grilled 
j lioMc.s. .dished up for you bcfoie licdttmc. 

I 2 . fig. To present (attractively) for acceptance ; 

I to serve up. vriih. up {Xr forth, out). 

x 6 ti Smaks. Hint. T. iii. ii. 73 For Cotispir.icie, I know 
; not how it ta-iles, though it Itc dish'd For me to try how. 
j x^f Miliov Animadv. (1851) 237 thinking to o(n;i' 

him as a present to God, they dish him out for the 1 Icvill. 

Gurnatl Chr. in Arm. verse 15 ii. $ 4 (1669) 121/2 
‘I'he heavenly A'iauds disht forth in the Gospel, zyj^ Wash- 
ington i.et. Wks. (1889) I. 265 Their success .. dished up 
with a good deal of French policy, will encourage the 
Indians, .to fall upon our inhabitants. 1858 Doran Crt. 
Foots 70 This story . . has been dished up in a hundred 
difrerent ways. 

8. nonce-uses. a. To dish about \ lo pass round in 
a dish, to drink in turns from a dish or bowl. b. 
To receive (litjuid) as in a dish. 

17x9 D’Urfey /’///.V (1872) III. 311 Tlieu dish about iho 
Mother*.s Hc.alth. *847 H. MiiLVH.i.!; Omoo .\vi. 59 The; 
Julia reared up on her stem, .and when she settled again 
forward, fairly dished .a treinendou-s .sea. 

4 . To fashion like a dish ; to make ooncavc like 
a dish or its sides ; to hollow out ; spec, to s <.4 the 
spoke.H of a (carriage-wheel) at such an inclination 
lo the nave that the wheel is concave on one side 
(purposely or as the result of an accident). 

1805 Agp'ic. Sun*. E. Lothian 74 (Jam.), Formerly the 
wheel was much dished, frutit a mistakeii principle. z8s3 
P. Nicholson Praet. Build, 584 Dish-out, to form coves 
by means of ribs, or wooden vuuU.s for plastering iijion. 
z868 yrtd. R. elgr/e. Soc. .Scr. ii. JV. ii. 262 The yards are 
dished out in the centre to the ^Icptli of five feet. x886 
. 4 , W. Gkvkuv And. KSerr. 1 . .xxvii. 370 Seven hours' travel- 
ling over very rough ground ‘dished’ a wheel, and liincli 
was taken while repairs were bcin|^ made. Z887 Sporting 
l.i/o 20 July 7/2 To facilitate timiuig the sharp end.s, the 
eastern and w'cslern cuds [of a bicycle-track] were 
‘dibhed’. 

I 6. intr. 'Fo be or become concave ; to ‘cave in’. 

1 Z669 [see Dishing ppl. a. 1 . x886 A. W. Griiei.y Ant. 
j Sem. I. x-vvil 387 We b.ad much trouble with our wagon, 
j the wheel dishing ficqucntly. 

j 0 , intr. Of a horse; To move the fore-feet in 
I his trot not straight forward but with a circular or 
! .scooping motion. 

I 1863 [Nee Di.shing ppl. a.] Z869 Fitzwygram Horses .y 
I .Staldes § 931 'I'lic more nromiiient defucLs . . arc rolling, 
i di.shiiig, cutting, and stumbling. 1895 Letter fr. CornCp. 

! I think the best dc-scription of a horse th.Tl dishes, would be 
I a horse that ' winds his forefixrt *. 

7 . trans, slang. To ‘do for*, defeat completely, 
ruin ; to cheat, circumvent. [From the notion of 
food being done, and dished.) 

1708 Monthly Mag. (Farmer), I.^one up, rli.sh’d. x8zz 
E. N.\rks Ttunks I to Myself 1 . 208 (IL) He was 
completely di.stied— he could never h.ave npiicared again. 
1819 Aheiltard 4 Heloisa to A coiisumm.Ttion greatly 
wish’d JJy nymphs who have liceu foully dish’d. z8a6 
.Sco'iT frnl. 31 July, U w'.n,s five ere we got home, so there 
w;is a cliiy dished, 1830 Diskakm Let. 27 .\ug. (*887) 32 
He disiietl Prince Pi^natcIIi at billuirtU 1835 R. H. Fkouot, 
Kent. (183B) I. 419 You arc now t. -iking fresh ground, with- 
out owning . . that on our first basis I dished you. <<1847 
.Mk.s. Shkkw'ooi) Ladv 0/ Manor xxix. 103 ff Fitzhenry 
can't raise the sum, he will lie dished, and that in «t few 
hours. za 69 Latest Nev!S 29 Aug, 8 'I’hc Con.scrv«Ttive 
leader would be glad again to perform the operation of 
* dishing the Whigs ’. z88o Disraki.i Endym. xl, I (relieve 
it [the House of Commons] to be completely u.scd up. 
Keforni has di.shed it. 

Dish, ,SV. [variant of Du.sh v.) trans. 
To push violently, thrust. 

z8sz G.Kt.xSirA. IVy/ie 1 . 70 (Jam.) They liae lioriis on 
their head to dish the like o’ me. 

Dishabilitata (dis,habi litzf»t\ v. [f. Dis- 6 
•f ITaihi.itatk : cf. OF. </<?j//rt/i/ 7 z/t’A* to disqualify, 
depo.se.] trans. a. Sc. Law. To incapacitate, dis- 
tjualify, b. (nonce-use.) To render impotent. 

x66a 8i Stair in M. P. I’rown .Su/pt. Decis, (1826) II. 243 
( lam. ) 'J'lie fkirl his father being forefault, and his posterity 
ilishabiliiated lo liruik estate or dignity in Scotland. 1871 
R. F.llis Catullus Ixiii. 17 Ve, who. .could in ullcr hale lo 
lewdnes» your sex dishabililate. 


Hentic Biiliftlilllte'tioii, disqualification; im- 
posing of a legal disability. 

z6. . i'i*. Acts Chas. I, (18x4) V. 55 (Jam.) All prior acts 
of dislmbilitatioun. xfliiSz W. Hell Diet. Law blcot., Dis- 
habilitation i.s a term .sometimes used by our older law 
authorities, and signifies the corruption of blood consequent 
upon a conviction for treason, 
l^habille (disabPl, -bi-l). Forms ; a. 7 dia- 
habillie, -billie, 7- H dlshabillee, 8 dishabilio, 
-habilly, -abilly, deshabil6, 7-9 d^shabilld. &. 
7 9 deshabille, d6BhabiUe, 8 deshabil. 7. 7- dis- 
habille, 8 dishabile, (9 dial, disabil). [ad. ¥. 
dMabillJ {m 1643 desabi/lJ, Hatz.-Darm.) undress, 
subst. use of pa. pplc. of d^shalnller lo undress, f. 
des-, Dis- 4 + hahillcr to dress, etc. The final -P 
of the French word (or its equivalent) has been 
occasional in English since the 17th c., but it was 
soon changed to e mute, and the prefix generally 
j (like OF. des-) altered to dis-.) 

1 . The state of being partly undressed, or dressed 
in a negligent or caredess style ; undress. Usually 
in plir. in dishabille ( ~Fr. cn deshabille). 

If. Z705 Farqukah Ttvin-Khals v. iv, I found you a little 
iu the deshabille. Z709 Mrs. Manlf.y Ntmt A tat, (cd. 2) 1 . 38 
i (.Staiif.) Favour’d by his Disabilly all tempting, zyit 
j Stkki.k .S'Pect. No. 41) F 3 'J'hc Pleasures oftlicMr Deshabiie. 
Z7ZZ Brit. Apollo III. No. 144. 3/1 'Ihe Ladies .. Appear’d 
iu such a Dishabilie there. Z796 G. M. Woodward Eccen- 
tric F.xcurs. (1807) 26 His lauy made a lhnu.sand apologies 
for being catched in such a dishabilly. A tnenaetsm 

7 Nov. hatji The shortcomings of English costume pale 
befi>ro the deshabille of the 1 liitch colonial ladies. 

1708 Mrs. Ccnti.ivrk Basic Body i. ij What would 
she give now to be in this deshabille iu the open air? 17x3 
Swii T Catbmus 4 Vanessa 367 (1726) 96 A party next of 
glitt’ring Dames . . Came early, out of pure (iooa-willj 'lo 
see the ( »irl in 1 )e.shabille. Z773 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 
70 1 II studious deshabille bchoidher sit . z86i T. A. T kollofk 
La Benta I. vi. 125 'I'lie e;Lsy, confidential intercourse of her 
tlesliabillc in the boudoir. 

I y. 1684 tr. Plutarch's Mor. Pref. (L.), To surprise his 
j inistrcsi, in dislifibillc. 1763-5 Ciii ncHH.i. Journey Pocnis 
I 11.5 Nur woulti I have the Sisters of the hill ilchuld their 
j Hanl in such a Tiishabille. Z709 Sou i hey Nondescripts iv, 
j Were it fair 'I'o jutige a buiy in hei disliabille? z^4 
IluKN'ANi) My time ii. 13 SLiiuling .. in Ills shirt sleeves, for 
which di.shabillc he Ii.Td apologized to us. 

2 . concr. A garment worn in undress; a dress or 
costume of a negligent slylc. 

1673 WvciiKKi.kY Genii, Dancing-mnstcr v. i,^ Contented 
. . instead of variety of new gowns and ricli uetticoals, with 
her disliabillie, or fiame-coloiir gown called Indian. Z690 
Crownk Eng. Friar v. Dram. Wks. 1874 I V. m They 
only come in dishabillces lo visit me, and did not expect 
your Lordship. 17x3 Gay Guardian No. 149 F 6 Wc have 
a kind of skc.tch of dress . . w'hir.h, as the invention was 
foreign, Is called a Disiiabillc; every thing is thrown on 
with a loose and careless air. 1789 Mai\ D’Ariu.av Diary 
21 Aug., She does not bticomi; a clcsliabille, <1x847 Mrs. 
SiiF.Hvvooi) i.ady cf ManorV. \x.\i. 224 A neat undress, or 
dish.ibillo, is much .admired in England. z868 Gloss. Sussex 
IVordi in Hurst Horsham, I’m sorry, ma’am, you see me 
in such a dirty dls.Tbil. 

0 . transf. and Jig. 

ifiz Poi'K Let. 5 Dec. Wks. 1737 V. 188 Thoughts just 
warm from the brain, wiihoul any polishing or dress, the 
very dishabille of the understanding. X7S3 Fooni Eng. in 
Paris I. Wks. 1799 1 . 35 What has Jjecn the matter, Squire 
Your face seems a litile iu de.shabilie. 0x817 ' 1 *. Dwight 
Trav. (1821) II. 142 Where iinlurc . . is now naked and de- 
formed, she will suddenly exchange the dishabille ; and be 
ornamented, .with her richest attire. 1825 Miss Mitford 
in I/E.str.TngcZ./^t' II. x. 2x2 ll’epysl seis down his thoughts 
ill a most becoming disliabille. 1630 Galt Laurie T, iv. 
viii. (1849) 171 The house was in diMiabillc. 

tB. as adj. [repr. F. deshahilM pa. pple.] In 
undress, negligently dressed. Ohs. 

1691 Islington Welts 4 (Stanf.) Three Ladies Drest Dis- 
habillec. 1694 N.^ II. Ladies Diet. 14/r (Stanf.) He is 
Deshabille, that is in a careless Dress. 

t DiSiha'biti Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 4- Habit 
V . : cf. F. dhhabiler ‘ to disinhabitatc, or depriue 
of inhabitants ’ (Cotgr.).] trans. To remove from 
it.s habitation or place of abode ; to dislodge. 

x^5 SiiAKK. John II. i. 220 '('hose sleeping stones.. from 
their fixed beds of lime Had bin dishubited. 

t XKsilia'Ititable, o- Ohs. rare, [f, Dih- 10 
-i Habitable.] Uninhabitable. 
x64a L». Falkland Let. Earl Cumberland 5 Those false 
reports.. make London dishabitabic. 

t DiSiha'bit^, ppl- a. ^ Obs. [f. F. dishahitd 
‘ disinhabited, without inhabitants* (Cotgr.) + -kd.] 
Uninhabited ; deserted of inhabitants (quot. i($ 03 ). 

*577 F.den & WiLLKS Hist. Trta\ 2-jab, Imaglnyng. .the 
hot Zone, to be altogeather dishabited for heat, x^s Hak- 
luyt Voy. A, The 17 of Januaric . . we departed from the 
dish.*xbited rocke. xficNi Carew Cornwall 67 a, The dis- 
habited towns afford them rooting. 

tBisihabHed, ppLa:^ [f. Dm- lo + Ha- 

BiTEi).] ? Improperly habited or dressed. 

X648 .S. Kem in Dh Rep. Hist. MSS. ComsK. 9 ’isli, I have 
certaine information that Sir Thos. Lunsford is gon up in 
an oiild thredbane coale di.sshahiled. 

“t*- [f* Dm- 6 + IlAHlTirATE 

7 j., prob. after F. ddshabiltter in same sense.] trans. 
To render unaccustomed, to disaccustom ; the re- 
verse of habituate. 

x 868 Krowning Ring 4 Bk, ix. 1276 I'o dishabituate By 
sip and sip, this drainer to iho dre^ O' the draught of 
conversation. i88x ConUmp. Rev. Nov. 700 That tallc and 
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not action has been alone permitted to the clerffy as a body 
has dishabituated them for the conduct of affairs. 
DiB|])able« oba. form of DiSAJtLE v. 
Dishadow, var. of Dtssuaixiw v, 
tX>i0.hai*r, V. Oh, [f. Dih- 7 a + Hair j//.] 
(rans. To deprive of hair, remove the hair from. 

1631 Ceinstifta vi. 78 They pill, and dis haire their cj-e- 
browes with nippers. 

Blidiallow (disjhicdttu), V, ff. Di.s> 6 + 
Hallow®.] trans. To undo the hallowini' of; 
to destroy or violate the snereduess of ; to profane. 
Hence DiBha’llowing vbi, sh., j^rofanation. 

s53a Latimkr Sertu, in Lincoln i. 70 God haleih the dis- 
hallowiiiKOf the Sabboth. 16.. T. Adams Wks, (1861-2) 
11 . 289 (D.) Nor can the unhulincssuf the priest ilishalluw 
the altar. 1647 Tkai-p Coutm. Mali, xxvi. 63 To pollute 
and dishallow.. that 'glorious and fearful name of God*. 
1633 f'AMW 288 IfcurNesarcnotdis'hallowed 

by descending so low I 1869 Tknnvson Petlens ^ E. 

Ye, that so dishallow the holy sleep, Your .sleep is death. 

WiihalliicuLa'tioii. [Di 8 -9: cf. dhuiH' 
s/oft,] A freeing from hallucination ; disillusion. 

i88z R. BirciiANAN Ck/M of Suture viii, He received . . a 
KooU deal of rough tretatnient and sorry dishallucinalion. 
Xfe Unh>, Rev. Mar. ;i56 Returning . . under dishalhn i- 
nation, we perceive that he does not really know so mui li. 

t Bisiha'rbotir, s/. Oh, [f. i)w- 6 or 7 + 
Hakbouh V. or sb.l trans. To drive out of iu 
‘harbour* or place of shelter; to send adrift. 

1566 Dbant trail. Hiet'im. K vj, All reste disharhoured 
from iiiy soule. a i6ia Donnk HtuAat^rof (1644) 108 lie 
[Josephus] says, our Soule is. .coinmittcd iu trust to us, and 
we may not neglect or disharhoiir It. 

Disharmonio (dis,haiinp‘iiik'), a. [Di 8- 10.] 
Not harmonic ; without harinuny ; anharmouic. 

1887 H. Wai.i.acii in Ant/irofi. /;«/. Jrul. XVII. 1611 Ihc 
head is disharmonic. The skull is sub-dolichcxiephidou.., 
very broad, the forehead low, and the prognathism never 
much accentuated. 

t Difliharmo'nical* ft- Oh, [f. Dis- 1- Hau- 

MONICAL, after dishannony^ ^ prec. 

x888 Nommis T/teoty Lot>e ii. i. 88 Suiiic . . .strokes upon it 
[a musical instrument] will..lic harmunical. and other some 
. .disharmonical. IbitL (1694) 74 The same Strokes, that 
were before disharmonical, inay be now harnionical. 
DlslianilOXlioilB (disilmjmJti'nias), a. [f. 
Ins- 10 + Harmonious; Txiikit dishannony.'] 

1 . Not in harmony or agreement ; marked by 
want of harmony. 

1650 H. Mokk hnuiort. Soul 148 [It] may.. prove 
painful to the Soul, and dis-harinonious to her toucli. 
i66z Glanvill Van, JJogut, iv. 39 'J'he musician’s soul 
would be the most dishartnonious, X683 Tkvon iruy to 
llealtht Thus there is caused an unctjual di.sharmonious 
Life. 1754 J. Hn.DROP Misc, H'A-i. 1 , 38 Disliarmouious, 
disorderly Mutiutis of the Fluid.s and Animal Spirits. 1876 
Fahrab Marik. Serw. xxxv, 355 Let me warn you against 
the fatal delusion that such 'a dual, such a divided, such 
a disharmonious life ns thi.s, is enough for God. 

2 . Of sounds : Unhannonious, discordant. 

1683 Tbyon /Kriy lo Healih 461 The di.sdiarmonious noise 
of Drunken Healths and Roiving Huz/a’s. 1864 (.'aklylu 
Eredk. (it. (1865) IV. xi. iii. 56 Dispute which rose i resieudo 
in disharmonious duet. 

Hence Dlsiharmo'iilously adv.^ in a disharmo- 
nious manner, discordantly. 

x66a H. Moke Afyst, Inia. To Rdr., Whose very title 
souticls so harshly and disharmoniously. 1865 Cakcyi.k 
Eredk. Gt. XV. xiii. (1873) VI. 07 Thi.s. .victoi ious campaign 
..with which all Europe is disnarmuniously ringing. 
DishaimiOniBe ((lis|h.rjni<Tndi 7 .), V. [f, Dis- 
•I Harmonuk; after disharmony, Cf. mod.F, 
disharmoniser^ neologism in Litlre, 1B74.] 

1 . trans. To pul out of harmony, destroy the 
harmony of; to make unhannonious or discordant. 

x8oz J. Camey in Monthly Mag. XI. 314 ]n.slanccs iu 
which the harmony of ancient versification is thus dis- 
harmonized by the application of modern accent. 1804 
Lamb Elia Str. 11. Blakevnoor in H-shire, A trait of affec- 
tation, or worse, vain-glory. .disharmonizing the place iitid 
the occasion. .**43 PusSV Holy Eucharist 10 Oiir nature 
jarring still, disharmonized, obscured, deformed. X858 Sbaks 
A than, iii. x. 335 Cleared of dishuriuoniziiig el«incnt.s. 

2 . intr. To be out of harmony ; not lo harmonize. 

1863 B. Tavi.or If. Thurston III. 2a A trifle of affectation 

in her matiner did not disharmonize with .such a face; it 
was natural to her. 

DishttnilOliy (disihauindni). [f. Di.s- 9 -f 
Harmony ; prob. formed after discord, Cf. mod.F. 
ddsharmmkt neologiitm in Littre, 1874, aNo cor- 
responding words In other mod. langs.J 
1 . Want of harmony or agreement, discordance. 
a z6oa W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 6 The want or 
absence of harmony, which we call disharmony. x66s 
Olanvim. Supsis Set. xiii. 76 Rea.^n and Faith are at 

C rfect IJnison.s, the disharmony is in the Phancy. X765 
LW Behnteu's Mvst. Magnum fiii. (1772) 3*4 Of the Yry 
perties in their Disharmony, Inequality, and Discord. 1804 
CABLVI.E Eredk, Ct. (1865) IV. xi. ii. 33 
mind and tongue. X879 Farrar St, Paul II. 226 llmi 
sense of guilt which is the feeling of disharmony with God. 
b. with a and pi. Sometliing discordant. 

2833 Lamb Elia (i860) 364 If it ever o^ri^cs itself as a 
disharmony, are we inclined to laugh f x8^ CA. 

25 Apr. 33X/4 The manifold disharmonies of Church and 
State in England. , . 

2 . Want of harmony between sounds; discord, 
dissonance. 

a i6ss Vines Lords Supp. (1677) w A siring over-.slretched 


makes ajar and disharmony. 1673 R. Bi'rthocck Causa 
Dei 398 No harmony or Dis-harniuny in sounds, i860 
Trench Svrnt. IVestM. Abb. xxiv. 279 Harsh di>corfls and 
disli.'irinonie.s . . make themselves heard. 
tl^ha*tter« Obs, raro-^. [f. dT for Di.s* 
i+SiiATTgR.] trans. To shatter completely. 

16x5 Daniki. Hymen's Tri. 11. iv, I rather will Rend it in 
Pieces, and dishatler all Into a Chao.s. 
tDiSihaU'lltr Obs, (Chiefly AV.) AI807-S 
diahant. [ad. OF. dtshatUcr (Cotgr.), f. Dis- 4 
+ hunter lo Haunt.] trans. To cease to haiml, 
frc(]itcnt, or resort to ; to absent oneself from. 

15^ Hudson Du Bartas* yudiih iv. 125 (D.) .She dis- 
haunted the resort Of such as were suspect of light rciv)i't. 
1637-50 Row Hist, Kith (1842) 48 The noliilitie and barons 
..now dill dishuunt them, x^ in W. M<^Do\vnll Hist. 
Dutn/rifs xxxii. (1873) 371 Capt. Ed. Maxwell dehtc for 
dishaunting the ordinances. xft^So Jamieson, DislMunt, . 
Is ‘•till uccasioimlly used. A herd, 

H ence t BiSihawntiiiir vbl. sb. ; f OiS|haii‘nter, 
one who ‘dishaunts*. Obs, 
a x6^x Calderwood Hist. Kirk (184^) III. 375 The di-i- 
haunting and InterniLSsioun of the exercise. 1665 in Cranumd 
. tun. BinfP'll . 46 Several dishauntersofordituuKes ordained 
to lie sunimoitcd. 

Disll-oloth. A cloth used in the kitchen or 
scullery for washing dishes, etc. 

1828 in Wkhstkk. so 6 g J.ousda/e G/oss. va/i Dish-clout, 
it «lisli-cloth. 1687 R, r.rrtiiAKAN Heir of Linnc i, A sort of 
banner, comiKiSud of an old towel or dish-cloth, 

Dish-Clouti arch, or dial. A ' clout * or cloth 
use<l for washing dishes, etc.: i=])rec. hi the 
7 vringiH» of a dish’dout : spct‘dily, immediately. 

1530 Palsok. 214/*i 1 lisshccloute, f/W/Aw. 1577 ^'l;NlON 
Cold. Epist. y<) As the saying is, washe their f<u e with fain? 
w:il«r, auddiic it oner wliJi a dlsliclouie. *677 .Hounu k 
Ct. Lazo Cousid.m. ((704) 63 He that makes a ricfi carpet, 
doth not intend it for dish-clouts. 17B2 Mai>. D'Abmi.av 
Diary 28 Dec.. Wh.at a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, to 
put a ilistt-i?Iuut in iny pocket ! i8ai Setn 1 Keuiho. ix, 
Bre.'ikfost shall be on the lioard in the wringing of a dish- 
clout. 1824 W. luviNO T, Trav. II. 36 And have known 
K.ainlct to slalk Milcinnly on to deliver his solikxpiy, witli 
a di.shcloiit piuneit to his skirts. 1877 E. Pkaom k K. W. 
Line. Cbm. R6/1 ‘Do thee ways or I'll pin th’ dishcloul 
lo thee tail’ is not inirreipicntly s;iid to men and hoys 
who interfere in the kitchen. 

b. taken as a type of limpness and weakness. 

169a 'I'byon Good House-:o. i. (ed. 2) 7 You are nr.w weak 
as Water, .and have no more Spirits than a Disli-cloui. 1863 
Mms. C\Kr.vi.K/,c//. III. 170, i Wits on LkA again- -hut weak 
as a disholout. 

C. used in contenitiUiouR coin]mri.son or allusion. 
a X5S9 Spj.TON Poems agst. Gnrnesche 3{>, A liawdy tly shc- 
clowte, 'J'hat hryngyth die wurldc al)owte. xmr Siiaks. 
Rom. 4 yul. III. V, 221 Romeos .1 dish-clout toliiin. 1636 
MA.s.siNiaiu Hnshf. Lenders, i, 1 am gazing on this gorgeous, 
house ; our cote's a disiiclout to it. 
d. tran.f. 

16x5 Ckikhce Body tf Man 97 The Lntincs |call tlie caulj 
MappaventriSy the disli-clout or map of the Ih*Ily, l..ur.tusc 
it heketh vp the su|>«rfliiitic.s lliei^of. 1785 Giuisk Diit. 
Vulg, Tongue ¥>.v.y To make a napkin of one’s di.sh clout, 
lo marry one's cook. x8m Scon; Earn. Lett. 215 June, It 
was hard he should be made the dish-clout to wipe up the 
stains of such a man. 

0 . at t rib. 

Nasiif. Almond for Purrat \\\\, More then his 
disTvcIoul discipline will sette vp in seauen yccixvs. 1755 
11 . Wai.J'oi.k Let, Ceo, Montu^n ao Dec., That old rag of 
a dish-clout ministry, Harry F'urncsc, is to he the other lord. 

Hence Dlili-olout v. trans., to wash with a tUsh- 
clout. 

i86x Maykkw Liil'ottrD\, 363 (H<>)>pe) They arc 

cxp« jted . . to dish-clout the whole of the panels [of a cab]. 

t DifliheaTt, V. Obs, Also 7 dishort. [f. 
Dis- 7 a 4- Hea «t sb.l == Dihhearten. 

1603 J. Davies Miaocosmos (1876) 42 ( D. } When, thcrcfoi e, 
divine justice stiuie wil scurge. He doth diskirt their ii.iris 
in whom it rnignes. x6iaT. ’VsMXtHComm. Tit us i. i^Tlie 
which would vtterly dislieart them. nxbiS Heai;xi. ^ F't, 
Bonduca 1. i. Car. Have not I seen the Briluliis - - Bond. 
What? Car. Dislteaited. 

DisllOartBlI disdiii’jt'n'l, v. Also 7 diRharten. 
ff. l.)is- 6+ Hearten, or from prec. + -ex 5 , afk-r 
hcarteni\ trans. T o deprive of ‘ heart ' or couioge ; 
to discourage, dispirit, make despondent. 

>599 8hak.s. Hen. V, iv. i. 117 No man should possesse him 
with any appearance of fearo ; lest hee, by shewing it, 1 
should dis-hearlon his Army. x6o6 Warnkk Alb. Eug. xiv. j 
xo. 36.S llieir former losse oishartned them so iimcli. 1796 j 
Moksk Atner, Ceog. J. 120 A great part .. di.shcarteoed by j 
the severity of the winter, returned to England. 183B ' 
Thirlwai.i. Greece. IV. 115 Lysander exerted fai.s utmost 
efforts to thwart, discredit, and dishearten hi.s succe.NSOi . 

+ b. with complement: To discourage from 
doing something (^nUo with to and iVi/!). Ohs. 

1634 Sir ' 1 '. Hkkwekt Trax-. 121 The Turkes got the 
greatest losse, and were dishcartried to proceed further. 1643 | 
Fl'I.leb Holy 4- Prof. St. 11. xvi. 109 They arc disheartened 1 
from doing their b^t, 1684 Hunyan Pdgr. 11. (1862) 23 s j 
.She urged what she could to dishearten me to i'. X697 
Dampier Voy. 1 . vj Disheartned them from that design. 

+ c. with an action or the like as object; cf. 
Di8CorK.\uR 2. Obs. 

1658 Whole Duty Man Fref. 4 Where this i.s wanting, it 
di.shcartens our care. 1668 CcABRNimN F/W. Tracis (1 727) 

C4 An uncertainty which must di^ieartcn any industry, { 

l^iliea'rtened, PpL a. [f. prec. + -edL] j 
Discouraged, dispirited : see the verb. ! 

1714 Dk rOK Mem, Cavalier (1840) a 10 We were a dis- j 


hcaricned .army. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, I. 517 The 
NVhigs were a small :uui a disheartened iiiinonty. 

JIcnee Di«|li8a'rt«ii«dnM8, dispirited condition. 
a 1679 'r. rKHiDwiN Wks. II. 1. 170 (R.) A dishcHriencdness 
1 ami ficjcclion of mind. 1883 Dicav Federal St. II. 273, 
1 he.'ird 110 cry of despair or di.she.irlcuedness. 

I DlBihea'rtener. [f. DimheabtkaN p -kri,] 
I One who disheartens. 

X645 City Abzrum 9 \ disheariner of Gods people. 

BUilieaTtening, vbi, sb. [i. as prcc. p -tko L] 
T'he action of vh. Di.shkahtkn ; discouragement. 

1619 \V. ScLAitn E-ip. I. Thfss. (1630' 300 Hieromc 
thought lalsnir a liis-hc.'irining to ihi’: Tcinpicr. 1654 W Hir- 
I oi:k /.ootomia Trcf. Avj, Or else he may lye open to such 
diKltcarlnings, as hccciiiic not. .these undertaking. 

Digihea*rtening,///. <i. [f. as prec. + -ing s.] 
'I'hat (lislic.'irlt’us; discouraging, dispiriting. 

1654 Nicholas Papers (Cnmdc'n) II, 101 As serviceable to 
the Rebel].*: . . and as di-sli.nitning to lione.st men. 1748 
Anson's Coy. 1, x, 107 Under these dishcnrining circuin- 
slaiice.s. x86p F Boi.'DK Hist. Eng. V. 235 F'rivnds brought 
iu disheartening news. 

Hence Diiihea'rteuiugly adv. 

X74a Bailey, Dishcarteniitgly, by way of Discouiageinent. 
j 1882 Hall Caine Recoil. J). C. Rossetti Dislic.-iiteningly 
! unpropitious weather. 

• DisiheaTtenment. [f. 1 b.shka r ten f -ment,] 

I The act of di.sheartoning, or fact of being disheait- 
I ened; discouragement. 

j 1830 r.^Ki.Yi.fi Misr. (iSs;) II. *13 No dishe-irtcnment 
j av.^ilcil with him. 1876 f'ARUAR Alarth. Serm. xxxix. 301 
i Among the dishcMrlciiments of lah<-.ur and the strife, of 
i toii^UL's. 1886 Mms. A. Hunt That iUker Person III. 21 1 
: A .sigh of cnniplele fiuiguu and di.slieni'lcnmciit. 

Dished vdi/t), ///. a. [f. Dl.Sl! V.t F -KO.] a. 

; Put in a dish. b. Shaped like a dish ; made 
i slightly concave. C. slang: sec Dish v. 7. 

' 1586 T. B. Lit Primand Er. Acad.y (1589) 105 Kaddish 

roslcd ill the a.shes. . w.hs all the dislivd he had to his 
! supper. 1650 Bui-wkk Anthropomet. 241 'J'hcy ii.se Disht 
I wheal with milk. 1737 Ukackfn Farriery Imf. (1757) II. 
j 37 The Si)Urs..a Itiilo hollow or dish'il. x8ir-6 J. Smum 
! Panorama Sc. ■<- Att 1 . 372 Dished wheul.s have many ex- 
! celktiirii-.s. 

•f* DiSihe'dfifOf V. Ob.f. nomc-wd. [f. Dis- 7 u 
f lIf:i>i:E .vA] tran.f. To detuive of its hedge. 

; rx586 Cl Lss. Pemiiuokk /’.v. iv, Why ImsC thou now 

! thy .self disliL'dg’d this vine ? 

t Disiherr, v. Obs, rare. [f. l>iH- 7IH Heir.] 
j 1 . trans. To dcpiive of or luiii out of one's iii- 
! hcritancc ; to disinherit. 

; 1x492 Act. Dotu. Com . 262 (Jam.) In distitutiouii and dls* 

j hininn of the .said Gclis Ipnh. error for dishen’sing]. 1607 
j T0UKN1.1.U Rev. Thig. 1. iii, Sword ..Thou shall Uis-hciic 
him ; it shall he thine honor. 

I 2. "I’o deprive of an heir. 

j 1687 f )kvi>I'.n llindSf P. 111. 705 To hew th’ imperial Cedar 
I down, Defraud Succession, and dis-lieir the Crown. 

' [Dishole (llalliw.), error for disheae, Dinkame.] 

I Dishelm (disihclm), v.^ [f. Dis- 7 a + Helm 
I helmet, after (JF. deshcaulmer, dualmer, in same 
j sense.] trans. To deprive or disarm of one’s 
helmet, intr. for rejl. T\> take off onc*8 helmet. 

! t-i477CAxroN a-Sh, Incontinent as . . Jason hadde 

j . .smytun doun the geaut lo llui erthc. .he disliclmcd. 1525 
I l.n. IIkkners Erois.s. II. clxviii. [clxiv.] 469 Sir Raynold 
! ilkshclmed the Fa»gli.sshe Unyght. ^ 1615 Chapman 
; XIV. 38} Jove made mu yidd, Dishclm my head. 1847 
Tennys^in Prim ess vi. 85 When -she saw me lying stuik, 
Disliehn'd and mule. 

j Dishelm (disihclm), ®.- [f. Dih- 7 a f 

Helm.] Dvi/w. To deiirivc of the helm ornidder. 
#7x840 If. Coi.KBMMiK /ViWf (1850) II. 155 F’car that dis- 
I helms The vc.s.sul of the .soul. 1861 Lviton (fe Fank Tat/n- 
j kiiusrr 75 'J'o tloal, dislielm'd, a wreck uj)on the waves. 

I Dishelv’d: see DiHiJEV£LJ.Ei). 
i Dishenerite, -yt, obs. f. disenherit, Dlsin- 

I IIEUIT. 

' Dialler ■ di jaj). [f. Di-sn sb, and v. F -KR f : 

! cf. .tm4//t7'.] 

i 1 1 . A maker tir .seller of di.slies. Ohs. 

I 1304 ill U iJey Loudon fi868) 54 Joliii Ic Disshere. 

I 1362 Lancu.. a pi. a. V, 166 A Ropere, n Kedyrig-kyng, 

, and Ruse ]«! disschei e. [1377 B. v. 323 Rose Fe dissheres ; 
r. r. dyssheres doubter. 1393 C. vil 372 disshcrej. #1x500 
C<K, ill Wr-Wiilcker 573 Ctpharins, a cupficre, or a dyssh- 
ert:. z8oa O. Hem-op Sorihumhtd. Gloss, 238 Disher^ a 
turner 01 wooden bowls or dishes. Within the memory of 
Slime still living (i886j there was a disher working at Mil- 
ford. (Gb.s.) 

2 . f )ne who dishes or serves up food. ? Obs. 

1598 Fi.okio, Imbanditore^ a gentleman sewer, a disher or 
drcs.ser vp of meates. 

3 . One who * dishes * : see Dihh v, 7. 

189B Pall Malt G. at June 1/3 By the indignat jon which 
the dirty trick will excite . . the di.sher will thus in the end 
tie dished. 

t Diflihe'rbagtt, v. Obs. [f. Dih- 7 a f Hkbv- 
AOE sb.] trans. To deprive or strip of herbage. 

1542 IIdall Krasm. Apoph. ai6h, These wordes, A»ivo- 
poraMio inoltitrt, that i.s, ‘hath brought this climate to dene 
disherbageiHg\ smellen all of the inkehoriie. 
Di8|hG*rent, a, nonce-tod. [f. Dih- a f radical 
part of cO’herent,] The opposite of tongrent \ in- 
coherent ; incongruous. 

x8j|D J. H. Stirlino Philos. F Theol. iii. 49 It is the To 
Arnfovv (rvM^^por, the coherent disherent, attributed to 
Heraclitus by Aristotle. 
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f ])i*g]ier 6 S 0 « Ohs. rare. [f. DlSllER sh. + 
’KSH.] A woman who makes or sells dishes. 

>377!’^'*’ DtsKKR t]. (MargartH la Disheresse is cited in 
Hardsley Knff. Sunmwes from the Hundred Rolls.) 
Disherid, -led, obs. pa. pplc. and pa. t. of 

DliSHEUlT V, 

Diflherisoil (disihe rizan), sh. Forms : a. 3-4 
desertisou, -tesoun, diserteisoun, 4-5 dishe- 
riteson, -itison, -etison, -yteson, desheryteson. 
/J. 5- dlsheriaou. [orig. dishcriteson^ a. OF, 
des{h)triteismii -eison^ 11. of action from des{A)eri/er 
to Disherit, (The full L. tyjjc was ^dishiredila- 
Hm-em : the syllable ed was dropped in OF., the 
/ iHjfore s in English.)] The action of depriving of, 
or cutting off from, an inheritance ; disinheritance. 

r lapo fieht’t i8j<5 in .S'. /iWjf. Lee. I. 159 p.it it . . wer*- . . 
with on-ri?ti? and a<)ein lawe In cic-serli-soiiof niinechurchc 
to costome i-drawe. c 1330 R. Hritnnk Chtvu. (1810) 214 'I'o 
him and his heyres grete dishcritc.son. 1340 Ayruk 48 
Deserte^oun of and liaise inariages. 1^ Ktdls of 
Parlt. 111. 451/2 Forfailurcs of heritages, and dlshcrcti^ons. 
14}>I Act 7 ticn, Vff, c. 18 The utter dishcriteson of your 
seid Suppliant. 14M Act n Hen. V'Jt. c. 35. S y To the. 
hurie prejudice nor disherison of the seid f leorgc or of his 
heires. tfjsi^Act 14-15 Hen. F///, c. i j The saide hniu-ii 
is. .likely to dc lost for euer, to the kynges disherison, and 
hune of the common wclth. 1607 (Jowkll Intcrpr. s. v. 
Contra /ortnam collationis. The Abbot . . hath made a feof- 
ment . .to the disherison of the house or church.^ 17M C'.sk 1 k 
Hist. Entr. II. aoi Pardoning them all as to life, limb, im- 
pi isunment and efisherison, NVm.h.sms Real Prof. (1 Sjy) 
67 To prevent improvident .‘ilicnatious .. of landed estates, 
by . . (lying persons, to the disherison of their lawful heirs. 
tDiSilie'riBOn, V. Obs. rare- [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To disinherit. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Holes iw 9J7 To defoaud rai‘’nou.s this 
expectant of his hopes, mid to disherison his malignant issue. 

t DiSihSTiSS, 2'- Ohs. (Chiefly ..SV.) Forms : 

4 dyaheryn, 6 dishoris, -heiroia, -hteriaa, 7 dia- 
herxaa, disherize. [14-1 6th c. ^c. disherissyas 
if f. extended stem of .in OF. *dishenr to disheir, 
wliich may have been used in A F. The correspond- 
ing E. form would be disherisk ; the form in *IZE 
is due to confusion of verbal suffix : cf. advert iscy 
amortize^ ~ next. 

X37S H.ikhoi.’h Bruce ii. 101 se How Inglis men, throw 
ihar powsle, Dysherysys me off my land. 1500-00 Dun’ii ak 
/'.» rwjf l.\vl.^ 38 The tempurall .stait to gryp and gather. The 
sone disheris wald the father. 1536 Uem.ksdf-N tVoii, Scot. 
(1821) I. p. Ixiv, This was Edward . . dishcri.st of the crown 
of Ingland. 1600 .Skf.nk Keg. MaJ. 41 Quhen ane man .. 
does .anie thing, .for the qnhilk he is dishcris.scd : his heret- 
age vses to returne, as escheit to his over-lord. x6xx Si'kkii 
Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. v, i 25 'J hc.se. .thus disherbed, ought of 
right, .giue first as!!>ault on their vnrighteou.s oppressor, 
t Billierit (diS|heTit), Ohs. Forms: 5-4 
deaerit(e, -yte, «et, 4 de8herit(e, dyaheriote, 
4-5 di8erit(e, -yt, dyaeriti 4-7 diaherite, 5-6 
dia-, dyaherit, •yt(o, -et(t, -oit, 4-8 diaherit. I 
[MK. a. OF. deshcritcry deseriUfy -erctery -i refer y \ 
etc., mod.F. dhh^riter «- I’r. des{J\)erciary Sp. des- | 
heredary I*g, desherdar. It. dise redan. raed.L. dis- | 
heritdrey deherildre Canjje) Rom. desheret- - 
drCy for L. *de-y *dishrrcdil<irey f, Dk- 6, Dis- 4 + ; 
hcrediidre to inherit, f. hercditds heirship, inherit- j 
ance. The pa. p})le. and sometimes the pa. t. liad 
also the shortened form disherit y with the variants 
dis fieri dy -iedy descredy dcsirit : see examples at | 
end of the article.] 1 

1 . trans. To deprive or dispossess of an inherit- 
ance ; to disinherit. 

eia90 6*. Eng. Leg. I. 74/107 Allc ofiure weren dcseritedc. 

^ CiiAiicKR A. G. IF. 1065 Dido, That cuere swicli n 
noble man ns he (Flneas] Schal ben diserityd in swich degre, 
cx4^ Eng. ChroH. (Camden) 16 Thow hast th.'iym .slnync 
vnrightfufli, and disherited th.air heiris. 1538 Starkkv 
England ii. ii. ig6 Hyt were not inetc that the father schold 
dyshcryte hys chyid. 1634 Sir T. IIfrufrt Tnn\ Table 230 
[He) rebels a^inst his F.^ther, is dUherued by his Fathers 
will. 1700 Drvden Eables, Pat, «V An. in. 968 The 
dryads and the wivnltand train Disherited ran howling o'er 
the plain. 

b. Const, of front). 

Hro.vnk Chron. lEare (Rolls) 5394 lie scholde.. J 
Dc.scrite \yyder of ylka del. c x^ Chaucer Mflih. F 86«j | 
To desherite hem of al hat cuere they hian. 1583 Fit/.hkkr. 
.Sun*. Trol., Disheryted of their possessyons, 1570 '1 '. Nor- 
ton tr. N&utePs Cntech. (1855) igj F.ikc children desherited 
from their father's goods. 165a 6a Hkyi.in Cosmogr. n. j 
( ifiSa) 5 Disherited of their Fathers kingdom. 1795 Southey 
*yoan of Arc 1. 172 'The great and honourable men Have 
sri/ed the earth, and of the heritage Which God. .to ull h.Td 
given, Disherited their breilircn ! 

2 . fg. To deprive, dispossess ; to banish from its 

rifrhlful domain (quot. I57y^). \ 

c 1400 Mai'.voev. (Koxb.)xxxii. 145 Ay to his tyme we bene : 
in peifss, of he whilk hou will now dispoile vs and disherit ^ 
Spenser’s Sheph. Cal., This Poet. . ! 
h.Tib l.-iborcd to restore, as to their rightfull heritage, such ; 
good and niitiuall F.nglish woreffc, as have beene long time ! 
?A * /\”d almost cleane disherited. 1579 Lvi.v Euphnes ! 

(Arb.) uyj. rhou art .m heyre to fayre lyuing, that is nothing, j 
It thou |)c Uishcrited of learning. 1793 Colkriixw. Jurmnile I 
/ oems 11864) (^i Mad«? blind by lusts, disherited of soul. ' 
liencG Diahe'ritcd ///. <1., DlahoTiting vhf. sh. 
xiMin HTycliP *■ .Sr/. ICks. I II. 471 A pleynt of disherytyng ' 
of his rixt and ^^o^^essions. c 1450 .St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 
5532 Of hair diseryiyng to sees [^ceasej. a6i3-a DANint, ' 


! Coll. Hist, Eng. (1636) 154 The dis-herited returnc answer 
I to the Legat. 1655 i«ut.i.F.it (7i. Hist. in. viL h 3 The pre- 
; misses tend . . to the disheriting of the Crown of England, 
i H Examples of pa. pplc. and ]ia. t. disherity 
etc. 

j c X314 Gny lEartu. (A.) 6164^ Thurch fclonie mi fader he 
slough, Mi brother he desirit with wough. ^1375 Lay 
Folks Mass B.) 379 Pore, exilde, demerit. <■1375 

I XI Pains of Hell 39 in U- E. Misc. 2x1 Jlese . . deseretlyn 
• tren ayrs vnryjtfulfy. 1460 Caiwr.avk Chron. 289 Many 
; men were disherid of her londis. 15*3 Fitziirrb. Sum. Prol., 

! Theyr liejTcs shuld .nat be disheryt. a 1533 lai. Berners 
; Hnon lx. 210 He hath dysheryt me. 

+ lHS|]ie*ritaaO0. Ohs. [a. OF. des{h)eritaneey 
\ f. desheriter : see prec. and -ance.] The act of 
! di.sinberiting ; disinheritance. 

; c 1450 1.0N1X1CII Grail xxix. 85 It was cawse of here dis- 
heiitaunce.^ Dial, on Laivs Eng. ii. i. (1638)61 The 
; alienation is to his disheritance, and therefore it is a for- 
i feitiire of his estate. ^ x6fo R. Coke Poiver 4 SuhJ. 105 
Infinite losses and dishcritanecs are like to ensue to tbu 
I founders of the .siiid house.s. .and their heirs. 

‘ t Siflilie'rite. Ohs. Tn 4 de 8 erite, -yte. [jicrh. 

' a. OF. dcsfi)eritd disherited, pa. pple. used siihst.] 
A disinherited iicrson. 

MM R. GixiiJC. (1724) 452 Hii .selle. de.serytes in be myddel 
‘ ost po, hat |>c kyng adde bynomc her loud, loid, 563 
J kni^tes were deserites in Jh; fond aboute wide. 

I BiSiheTitinent. rare. [f. Dthhkrtt v. + 

! -WENT ; in OF. desherifeme>d.] I'he act of disin- 
I lieiitiiig; - Dishebitanck. 

i x88x .Scribner’s hfag. KXII. 757 [HeJ dared to hand to 
i the Tsar . . his protest against the act of di.sheritmcnt. 

! t JliS|]ie*ritor. Ohs.rare. [f. D18MEHIT + 

! -OB for AF. -onr.] One who disinherits. 

! 1607-71 CowKLL Inierfr., Diskerilor, one th.it disinherit- 

i eth, or ptits another out of his Inheritance, 3 E. i cap. 3t>. 

Disnerize, var. of Dishebiss, Ohs. 

Disharo (diS|hI-*rp). v. [f. Dia- 7 b.] tram. 
To deprive of the diameter 01 a hero. 

1828 C ARI.VLR Misc. (1872) yi. 3t» A hypothesis, ihat Mr. 

, Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and bus done his 
liest in an underh.and, trcacherou.s m.anner, to disliero him. 

Dishese, olis. form of Dibeahe. 

‘t* l)iahe*velf a. Ohs. in 4-5 dlnoheuelfe, 
disshevole, dysRhyuell, 5 dishiuill, (.SV.) dys- 
chowyll. [Variant of Dibhevklv, a. OF. r/i’.r- 
, cheveUy with final / mute in Eng. Cf. Absuin 
I .sh.-] 

j 1. Without coif or head-dress ; hence, with the hair 
; uncontined and flung about in disorder. Sometimes 
‘ app. in wider sense : Undressed, in dishabille. 
c 1381 Chai’cer Part. Foules 235 In kyrtclies al discheucl 
[r'. rr, dysshyuell, discheiielc, disshctield, disslienclcd, dls- 
chienev) went j)ci her. — L.G. IF. 1720 Lmretia, 

This noble wif .sal by hire beddys .side Dischciiele Ir.r. 
disshevely] for no inalcyce she ne thoughte. m^yoHENUY 
Wallace xi. T014 Kftyr mydnyebt in handi-s thai haiff him 
(ane, Dyschowyll on sleipc. 

2. Of hair; « Dishevelled 2 . 

(-1450 Crt, of Love 139 And all her haire it shone .as gold 
so fine Dishiuill crispe down hanging at her backe A yard 
in length. 

Dishe'vel (dije*vcl), 7 .'. [perh. a. iClh c. dcs- 
chevehr (Cotgr.), mod. d^cheveler) but prob. chiefly 
I a back-formation from Dishkvelled.] 
j 1. irans. To loosen and throw about in disorder 
(hair and the like) ; to let (the hair) down. 

Fi.okio, Dischiomare, to disheuell, to touze ones 
haire. x6ii Cotcr., Descfuroelcr, to di.Hchenell ; to |>ull the 
haire about the earcs. x6x8 Barnmclt’s Apol. Diij, The 
Peacock when he's viewd dishcuels his falrc traine. 1648 
Tos. Bkaitmont Psyche \\. ix, 'I’hcy.. dishevel May Round 
Tcllns's springing face. 1800 Mr.s. Monrlray Fani, 

I. 201 He had been at court in the morning ; but though he 
had changed his clothes, he li.ad omitted tqdi.shevcl his hair. 
i8a6 Hlaclno. Ma^. XX. 397 She now dishevels.. the un- 
singed beauty of lier flowing tre.s.scs. 

1 2. intr. (for rejl.) Of hair : To hang loose or 
in disorder. Ohs. 

1638 Sir T. Herrert Trav. (cd. ») 230 Their haire curling, 
dishevells oft limes .Tlmut their .shoulders. Jbid. 355. 

Hence Dishe'volling vhl. sh. 

A 1656 Ih*. Hali. Rem. IVks. (1660) 244 The .. wanton 
fashion of the womans disshcvtdirig her hair, 1786 Mai>. 
D’Arucay Diary 17 July, Just as I was in the muist of my 
hair dishevelling, 1 was sumnionid. 

XHsheyelledt-eled (diJe-veld),//»/. a. Forms : 
5-7 disohevelod, 5 dishevilled, dyssheuelled, 

6 disheuld, discheauoled, 7 -e veil’d, diaheveld, 
-eviled, -euelled, 7 - dishevelled, [f. OF, des- 
cheveU mod.F, d^cheveU (.see Dihhkvely a.) + -ED.] 
fl. -Dishevel A. Ohs. 

e 1450 Merlin 453 She was discheueled and hadde the feirest 
heed that eny woman myght hauc. Ibid. 646 An oldo woman 
di.schcueled, and all lo-rente hir heir. 149A Honseh, Ord. 
123 Her [the (Jueen'sl head must bee dishevilled with a riche 
.sircic on hef head. X59X Sidney A si. 4 Stella ciii, She, 

.so disheuld blush t. 1653 H. Co(;an Diod. .Sic. 15 1 Growing 
dlstnactcd with griefe .. .she went up and downe .. all dis- 
chevclcd with her haire about her eares. 

b. In vaguer sense : With disarranged or disor- 
dered dress ; untidy. 

x6xa Dravton Poh-odt. xtiL 9x5 With thydi.shevcld nymphs 
attyr'd in youthfiifl greene. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones 
IX. tii, The oishcvelled fair hastily following. x86t Troi.loi'R 
Orley F. ixxiii, Her whole appearance was haggard and 
dishevelled. 


I 2. Of the hair : Unconfined by hcad-genr, hanging 
' loose, flung about in disorder; unkempt, 
j XS83 Stanvhukst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) a8 Doune to the wynd 
I tracing tr.iyld her di.scheaueled hearlocks. xhipb Penit.Conf. 
I iii. (1657) 22 Our hair dischiveld, not platt^ nor crisped. 
! 17x8 Prior Pleasure 567 With flowing .sorrow) and dls- 
i hevctl'd hair. xBxx Scoit Trierm. in. xxxviii, Still her 
■ dark look-s dishevclrd flow From net of pearl o’er breast 
of snow. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid iii. 593 Foul rags and 
a beard dishevelled he wore. 

3 . transf. Disonlered, ruffled disorderly, untidy. 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 32 When States dishevl'd 
[printed dlshelv’d] arc. and I-awes untwist. X7xa-X4 Pope 
Rape Lock v. 130 The neav’ns bespangling with dishevellM 
light, x^ Sat, Rev. V. 388/t In vehement diction, 
blit dishevelled gramm.'ir. i88a Black Shandon Bells 
xviii, The dishevdied mass of music that she never would 
j keep in order. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. 
(cd. 2) 294 Religion is no dishcvellefl mass of a.spiration, 
prayer, and faith. x886 .Stevenson Pr. Otto 11. ii. 87 A cer- 
tain lady of a dishevelled reputation. 

fb. In good .sense: Unconstrained, free, easy. 

a X639 WoTTON ill Reliif. (1685) 482 One of the geniaiest 
pieces that I have read.. of the same unaffected and dis- 
I chevcled kind. 

> Hence DizhttreUadnazz. 

X889 T. Gift Not for Nightdime 165 Smiling to myself at 
J my dishevellc(lties.s. 

! Dishovolinoilt (dije'velmcnt\ [f. Dishevel 
! V. + -MENT.] The action of dishevelling ; dishevelled 
I condition. 

1B37 Caklylk Fr. Rm. 11. 1. xi. (1872) 50 Their Hebe 
I eyes brighter with enthusiasm, and long hair in beautiful 
I disbcvclinent. 1880 Mi.ss Broughton Sec. Th. 11. ni. vii. 236 
llis tone.. has made her hotly conscious of her dislievcl- 
I mciit. 


I tlH. 8 he'Vel 7 ,-elee,/^//. Ar. Also 4-5 dischle- 
fleo, 5 dischouelee. [n. OF. descftevelP pa. pple., f. 

I des-y bi-s- + OF. fhevely cher^eu hair,«med.l.. dis-, 
dhapiUdlm stripped of hair, shaven, Sp. descahel- 
lado ‘bald, hailing no haire left on his head'; cf. 
It. {di) 5 capigliare * to dcsheiiell, to disorder . . ones 
head or haires*. In another form of thi.< word, 
the of OF. pa. pple., became mute in ME. : see 
Di.«ihevkl a.] ^‘Di.sMF.vjiL a. j. 

axgysChauceds Cnnterb. T. Prol, 683 (Ellesin. MS.) Dis- 
cheiicTee [other MSS. di.schcueJcl sane hw cappe he rood al 
bare. 14.. Chaucer’s L.G. W. 1315 /Jfifo(Fairf. MS.) She 
falleth him to foote and swowncth there I)isshevely with 
hire bryght gelte here. (* 1450 Merlin 208 She was all ^diV 
cheuelee in her hcer. c tgjo H akdi.ng Cnrou. v.yx xvni. ii, I n 
chaumbre preuy At discoiicrt dcsclieuely also in all. As ser- 
nyng was to estate virginall. 

Bishfid (ilijful). Also 4 dissuol. |[f. Dish 
sb. ■¥ -FfTL.] As much as a dish will contain. 

c X380 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1918 Thrc di.<sch-fol of blod he let 
me blftde. X34e Ayenb. 190 Yef me yefh- .ane poiire manne 
anc di.H.suol of pesen. 1577 1 ^* Googe Hereshach’s Hush. nr. 
(1586) 136 b, (j!«vu to every one a little dishcfull of rennet 
crudes. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 105 'i'hcy make 
account that fewer mowter dishfuljs is a pccke. X719 De Foe 
Crusoe ir. vii. (1B40) 11. 170 A. .dishfull of water. 

Dishing (di'Jiq\ vhl. sb. [f. DihiI v.^ + -INOI.] 
The action of the verb Dish. 

1679 Drydkn Troilus 4 Cr. i. ii, The dishing, the setting 
on the table. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 160 (L.) In the 
dishing out of who.se Odconibian bainpiet, he had a con- 
siderable hand. 1858. R. S. Surtf.ks Ask^ Mamma xxxii, 
Nor do their anxieties end with the dishing-up of the 
dinner. 

b. Oblique j)osition of the spokes of a wheel, 
making its outer face concave. 

*797 A. Gumming in Commun. Hd . Aerie. 11. 366 Dishing 
(or the obi i(| lie position of the .spoke.s) added iiutch to the 
strength and stiffness of wheels. x88o L. W aliace BeiuHur 
209 'I’hc spokes were section.^ of ivory tusks, set in with the 
natural curve outward, to perfect the dishing. 


Di'Shi&gi///- ‘ dishes’; spec. 

forming a concave or dish-like surface ; see Disif v, 
4 > 5 > 7 * 

xfito WoRUDGE Syst. Agric. (t68i) 232 They m.akc them 
[SpoKcsl concave or dishittg..to secure the Wheel from 
bre.'iking in a fall. XToy Mortimer Hnsb.{}.\ For tlie form 
of the v^ccls, some make them more dishing, .that is, more 
concave, by .setting off the spokes and fellies more outward.s. 
1863 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 11. 94 Curby or cow hock.s 
[of a horse] with dishing speedy cutting, or slouching .iction 
[see Cut 7I. 1895 H. I). Traii.i. in Eortn, Rev. Se^t. 
364 Urged .. I>y Con-servatives of the 'dishing* school [cf. 
(luot. 2869 in Dish v. 7). 

+ Dislii*vev, V. Obs. [f. Dis- 5 + Shiyeb v.] 
trans. and inlr. To shiver to pieces. Hence 
Dishi'verod ppl. a. 

X56a PiiAER ekneid ix. Cc iij, Shields dlshiuring crack. 
x|M Yong Diana 290 His tender trembling flesh 1 will 
dishiucr. 1614 Bp. Mountagu Treat. Invoc, Saints 6 The 
flishivcred .splinters runiic into my hand.s. 2650 W . Sclatkr 
(son) Ep. Ded. to IV, Sclntcr'.s Rom, IV, As Dagon . . falls 
. .dlshivercd into dust and ashe.s. 


Dish 

sb. + LET, -UNO,] A tiny dish (of food). 

xSix T,amb EdoJt on Appetiity A sliver of ham . . a slip of 
invisible brawn . , with a power of .such dishlings. 1884 
Daily News 23 Sept. 2/2 It is a very agreeable miniature feed. 
The dishleis are nine in number. 

t DiSiliO*ly{ <*• Ohs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Holy.] 
The reverse m holy; unholy, iniouitous. 

1593^ Bell Mot^s Romish Faith (>605) 26 Cost into the 
said Koniish disholy inquisition. S|^ - • Surv. Popery 
1. 1. X. 34 Our disholy fathers the late bishops of Rome. 
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DISHONOURABLE 


Diahoilie (dis,h£'u*m), v, [f. Drn- 7 c {- Home 
sh.l tram, deprive of, ur eject from, a home. 
Hence Dlsho'med ppl. a, 

1880 Con temp Ro 7 >. 179 We have sunk into. .Inunf; tlio 
only dishometi n.'ition. 188a F. W. f1. Mvi-ws tti’Honuil 
youth aag Thy soul dishorned shall., be forlorn. iSBm 
D i%Uy Tel. 7 Nov. (Cassell) Pour families being inconiiiitMilly 
dishoined to give space for inngnific;cnt niada-ays. 1803 
W. T. Stbad in A*m of Rn>. 15 Sept. 318/1 To create sub. 
stitutes for the home for the benefit of the dishorned. 

Dishottaat (disp-n^st), a. Qid. OK. deshonesU 
(i-)th c. in IIatz.-Darin.), mod.K. dishmnHe\^Vx. 
deshomsty Sp. deshonesto^ It. disonesto, a Romanic 
formation for L. de honest us ^ f. honour- 

able* Honest : see 1 )e- 6, Dis- 4.] 

+ 1. Entailing: dishonour or disfi'race ; dishonour- 
able, discreditable* misbecoming, shameful, igno- I 
minious. Ohs, j 

C1386 CiiAUCBR C/eek’s T. 820 Yc koude nat dooii so dis- i 
hoiieste a thyng, 7’hat thilke wombe, in which youic children i 
leye, Scholde..Be seyn al bare. 1483 Caxton A vij, j 
The jf.ilowcs and . . dyshotiest dethc. 1483 — ii. de la Tour ’ 
D viij, The pryde of men . . that cuunterTctcd them self of i 
newe and dishonest rayment. 1586 1\ H. La Trimaud. \ 
I'r. Acad. i. 12 If wc account it a shamcfull thing to be 1 
ignorant of those things, .the not knowing of our selves is 
much more dishonest. 170a Rowk Tamerl. m. i 1115 
Thou didst an Act dishonest to thy Race. 17x0 Pori: Wimhon 
For. 326 InKlorious Iriuiiiphs and dishonest soars. 1760 
Siei;e Aquileia ii, Some fierce barbarian imw insults i 
the dead ; Adding dishune.st wounds. ’ 

t2. Unchaste, lewd, filthy. Ohs. j 

c 1440 Jacobs Well 159 pe leccherous louyth to be in dys- ; 
honest cunmanyc. 1494 Fabyan Chr.m. vi, cci. 209 This ' 
duke, with Gunnorc . . lyued loiige whyle. a dishonest lyfc, and 
contrary to t he Lawys of t he Clmi che. x5m Sh aks. Hen. I ", 1 

I. ii. 50 Holding in disdaine the (fcrin.'ui \\ omen, For some. , 

dishonest manners of their life. 1630 Wauswoim m /V/^o-. 
vii. 73 Accused him for being dishonest with his ownc Necce. ; 
*734 .Watts AtV/V/. 7 uz>. Pref. (1789) 7 'I'lieir own dishonest 
and iinpnre idea.s. I 

t3. Unseemly to the sight ; ugly, hideous. fVo*. i 

(Omnected with sense t by i^uol. 15H5.) 

1*585 T. Washiw.ton tr. Ntc/iolay’x l^'oy. ni. x.v. 108 'lo 
cover the dishonest partes of the body.] 1650 Ui'i.wkk An- 
thropoufci. vii. (1653) 129 The Face .. appearcs very fillliy 
and di-shonest. xfay I)KYDi£N.^rn<.vV/ vi. (K.) Dishonest (tr. 
inhonesto] with lopM arms, the youth appears. 1725 Puri-: 
Odyss. X. 462 Knormous bca.st.s dishonest to the eye. 

4. Of actions, etc. : 1 )iscredilablc as being nl 
variance with straightforward or honourable deal- 
ing, underhand ; now, fraudulent, thievi.sli, knavish. 

(153* Htn/)F,T, Dishonest nnUter, or any ihynge cloke<l with 
fiiyre wordcs^.r«/*i‘//^/f.] i6fx Riiu.k Fzch. xxii, 27 'J'o get 
dishonest game. 1047 Cowlky MiitresSt Counsel vi, 
act J must confess was wi.se, As a dishonest net could be. 
1736 Ih.'iLi!:R Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 Dishonest intificcs 
. . arc got into hiisinos.s of all kinds. 1840 Macal'I.ay Fss., 
A'anhe (1851) II. 127 A most dishonest and inaccurate French 
version. 

5. Of persons : Wanting in hone.sly, probity, or 
integrity; disposed to cheat or defraud; thievisli. 

1751-73’ JoRTiN A’<v 7 . /list. 1 . (1816) 123 Imposed upon 
theinselvo.s by dishonest brethren. 1793 Hoi.cuof'v Ir. 
Larafers P/iysiot^n. xx.vvl 18s No man is so good as not . . 
to he liable to become dishonest. 1859 Kinuslby Good 
iMcivs of God xxi. (1878) 171 You may be false and di.s- 
honost, saiih the I.nrtl, but I am hone.st and true. 

t DislL0*1168t| V. Ohs. [ad. OK. dcshoncsler 
( 14 th c. in Godef. Sj). dcshom'stnr, Tt. dhom'slarti 
a Romanic formation on dishonest-us (seeprec.), 
for L. dekonestdre.'] 

1. traits. To bring dishonour, dUgracc, or dis- 
credit upon ; to rlishonour ; to stain with ignominy. 

1388 Wvc.MK Print, xxv. B Whan thou lias dislmnustid 
iVulg. di'hon(sia’:'C.ris\ thi frend. 1509 Fisiif.ic Fun. Senu. 
C'trss A’A Aw/o/// Wk.s. (1876) 201 To cschcwc eucry thynge 
that my|>ht dyshoncst nny noble woman. 1516 Tinoai.i-; 

T Cor. XI. Every woman that prayelh or prophesitih lime 
bedded, dishoiieslelh her liecde. 1606 II ily Beguiled in 
Ha/I. Dmlsley IX. 258 , 1 hope you will nut .seek to di.shiin<v.r | 
me. /?x670 Hai ki-T WA/. iyillinnis\. (1692)44 He did not 1 
dishonest himself for it with any indignity. 

2. 'To impute disgrace or dishonour to (.1 person' ; 
to defame, calumniate. 

c 1514 Ir. Pol. Verff. Fng. Hist. (Camden) T. 251 Hce slatin- 
deriisne dlshonestcd them. 1583 t Joi.niN«i Calvin on Deal. 
xxxix. 230 If a man call one n theefe . . hce will not abide 
to hftc so dishonested before the worlde. 16x5 1 '. Aiiams 
AV< n.v{v/.^m7/2oHe may tho’iiol disquiet yet dislionesl the 
sonic of man. 

3. To violate the honour or chastity of; to defile. 

1563 87 Foxk a. ^ M. (1684) I. 762/2 If we do see a King 

to., rob and .spoil his Subjects, deflour Virgins, dishonest 
Matrons. 1565 73 OM>rER Thesaurus, CoUntulo . . to dis- 
honest or defile, a i6tt Kkomr AVn» Acad. i. Wks. 1873 

II. 18 I'll defie the devil to dishonest her. 

4. To render unseemly or ugly ; to deform. 

xtfx J. P*F.t.t lladdon's Answ. Osor. xob, Your sclfe do 
disligurc your owne wlieipe, you dishoneste your owne 
creature. 1637 R. Humpiiuky Ir. .SY. Ambrose li. 33 Hee . . 
doth dishonest the grace of his vpper shape. 

Hence Disho'nesting vbl. sb. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/x Dishoiiestyng, auilentent. 1565 73 
Cooi'ER Thesaurus, Generis dehonestamentnm, the dis- 
honesting of his storkc. 

Dishomestlyi odv. [f. dishonest a. + -lv 2 .] 

+ 1. With dishonour, disgrace, or ignominy; 
dishonourably* shamefully. Ohs. 

c 1430 Lydo. FhureofCnriesye (R.), Dishonestly tospeake 
of any wight She deadly hateth. 15. . Doctr, Gd. Servauntes 

VoL. III. 


( in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) to Whan that thou arte thus 
i departed Without his lone dyshoncstely. 1549 Compl. Si ot. 
i xi. 03 He gart hang, cruelly and dislionesl ly . . scxteii si^oir 
i of the inaist nobillis. 1843 Pkvnnk A^'. Por.ver Pa* 1. App. 
.■iS Who h.ad lieen sh,avcn a Monke, or dishonestly bald, 
t 3 . Uncha.8tely* not in honourable mntriinoiiy. 
1560 IIiHLK ((ienev.) Kulus. xxii. 4 Slice that liucth dis- 
• honestly is her fathers hcaiitnessc. 1665 Sir T. Hfrukhi- 
Trw. (1677) 71 He dishonestly courts.. nis Fathers Wife, 
i 1M5 Evki.vn Mint. (1857) H* >33 Monmonth, .having lived 
‘ dishonestly with the Lady Henrietta Wentworth for twt» 

! years. 

3 . In a dishonest manner, fraudulently ; so ns to 
1 cheat or deceive. 

I 1590 .Siiaks, Cottt. Err, v. i. 3 He had the Choine of me, 

I Though most dishonestly he doth denie it. i855Ma(:aui.av 
Hist. Eng. HI. 586 Clarendon, who had refused the oaths, 
and Ailesbury, who had dishonestly taken them. 

DishO'nestneBS. rarc-\ [f. as I>rcc. -f 
-NK.s.s.] next. lyty in B.aii.ky voI. 11. 

Dishonas^ (dis^mesti). Also 4-5 doa-, dis- 
boneatoe. fa. OK. deshoft ttes/d (13th c. in 
Liltre, in mod. K. dJshonnrtett') — l*r. drzotmtaf. 
It. disomstt), a Romanic formation on dishonesMts 
Dishonest, after I.. honestCtt-em honournblcness. 
Honesty.] The quality of being di.«ihonest. 

l l. Dishonour, disgmee, discredit, shame ; (with 
//.) a dishonourable or disgraceful action. Ohs. 

c 1386 CiiAUCFK Pars. T. F759 SImme, that eschucih allc 
fleshiinustcc. c 1400 Dcsir. Troy 528 Ne dome no dishonesty , 
in your derfe hert. 1335 Covfkoai.r EccIhs. iii. 13 Where j 
the father is without hunoiire, it is the dishonesty of the j 
sonne. /xxS4X Wyatt Compi. Lotte (R.)l From tfiousand j 
dishuncsiies have I him drawcii. is8a N. T. (Rhcm.) s Cor. j 
iv. 2 \ye renounce the sccrctc [tfiit hidden] things t»f dis I 
liuneslie tWvt.i.. Gcnrt‘a, A‘, i\ :-haine, 1'iNOALii, etc. un- ! 
honcRtio.) T 596 DALRvMfLB tr. Le.dids Hist. Scot. viii. 86 To | 
venture he m.Ty hauc honour ; to ly hidd as he la, dishonest ir, I 
t 2 . L’ I ichastity, lewdness. Ohs. | 

*535 CovuRDALE Kci'lus. xxii. 4 Shee that cotnmeih to dis. | 
honesty, bringeth hir father in betiynes. 1553 S. Gaiiov i 
Ihdinauces in Hakluyt _ I Vy'. (1389) 261 No woninn to l*c 
tempted . - to incontitieiicic or dishohestie. *630 W a uswohtii 
Pif^r. vii. 73 Acf iised .. of dishonesty with another mans 
wife. 1639 S. Du Vk.rokk ir. Cantus’ Admit. Events wo 
A right temple of Cyprus where the iiacriticcs were only 
dishonesties. 

t 3 . Shamcl'ul or foul appearance, ugliness, tie- | 
formity. Obs, • 

(. 1400 Mal'.nofv. fRo.vb.) xviii. S;.* Pare may a ui:u» sec 
inykill dishoiieslee IF. 1485 Cavu.n I 
Caa.s. Gt. gi Yc may not .see them by cause ot the fylihe 
. ami dyshoncste of the pkarc. XS3S Co\ TRt>Ai.K E:zek, xvi. B ' 
[ 'I’hen spred I my clutltes oner the, to couer thy dislioneslic 
■ [161X iiakedncKse], 

I 4 . The reverse of Imnesly ; lack of probity or in- 
i tegrity; di.sposilion to deceive, defraud, or .steal ; 
lhievi.shncss ; theft, fraud. Also, a dishoncsl or 
fiainlulont act. 

*599 SuAKs. Much Ado 11. ii. p .So couerlly, that no dis. 
honesty .shall anpeare in me. 16x6 .Suki l. & Makkii. Country 
Farnte 320 Oiiums are of opinion, that sloliie Jlees thriiic 
l»est, but . . I neuer knew profit in di.shoncstic. *751-73 
JouriN F.ccl. Hist. (R.), A ft»rger . , will avoid . . minute dc 
tail, in which he must peri;ietually exfxjsc his ignorance and 
dishonesty. ^ x8o4Sot:rHiivArr/. 118561 1. 280, I have caught 
out llarros in so many dishonest ios. xByS Jkvons Prim. 
Pot. Econ, 59 Nothing Is more rlifiicuU than fur a person 
convicted of dishonesty to iind desirable employment. 
Dishouorairy (disf iiorari), a. rare. [f. Dim- 

10. ] Bringing dishunour, tending to disgrace. 
x8a8 Wficst kk cilc-s Hoi mks. 

t Disho'liorato, a. Obs. rare'-\ [f. Di.s- 

IK SOlJK sh. + -ATK -.J J )l.SllON<M RKI». 

1601 Death Robert of H untington iv. ii. in Ha/I. Dodslcy 
1 VIII. 297 Such honour ever proves disluaiouratf. 

Disaouour, -honor (disp n^j), .vA. Koriri.s: .; 
de8(h)onour, des-, dishonur, -ofire, (4 c; dyn- 
lionor, dyssehonour, 5 diaoiiowre* 5-6 dys- 
honowre, -ouro, 6 -our), 4 • dishonour, 6- dis 
honor. [.1. OK. deshonor, -ur. dcsUTfiwr ( i i-i.ilh 
e, in i,ittre),mod.F. ddshouneur Pr., .Sp. deshouor, 

11. disonore\ a Romanic ibrnmtion f. J.. dis', 

4 b I- honorem IloNOUii. In this word, and its 
derivatives, the spelling dishonor is usual in U.S.] 

1 . The reverse of honour ; the withholding of the 
t<jkens of esteem, respect, or reverence due to any 
one ; the condition in wliieh these are withheld or 
the contrary .shown ; a slate of shame or disgrace ; 
ignominy, indignity. To do (a) dishonour to : to 
treat with iiuiigniiy, to dishonour, violate the honour 
of ; to the dishonour of, so .as to bring into di.slionour. 

« 1300 O/xivxd/. 44 12 (G6ti.) Joseph souhi on me in lioure 
Forte) do me dis-honoure. Ibid. 3 5644 ((•uit.) pe wicked . . 
of all -sal b-ai haue dLhonur. c tjjbo Sir Feruntb. 563 pys 
d.ay he fntle.|> in deshoiioitr. '<*533 Li>. Ui.RNi-Ks Huon 
lx vii. 231 Suffic none yll to be done to tliat gofni laily . .nor 
no dysnonour. 1^8 Hai.l Chron., Hen. #7, 167 Many 
sl.'iunderoii.s woorilc.s to the quencs dj,shonor. 15 53 Short 
Catech. 26 b, H c came duwne from hicsi hunuur to deepest dis- 
honourc, even the dishonour, .of the crosse. ^ tfioi .Siiaks. 
Alt's IVell 111. vi. 59 Some dishonor wee had in the lo.sse of 
that drum. i6fi jUiiiFK Ps. Ixix. tg My shame and my dis* 
honor. 1653 H. Cooan tr. Pinto's Trm\ xii. ^8 lie wouW 
rather dye . . then live in dishonor. 27x8 t.Ai)y M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess of Bristol to Apr., They have in- 
vented lies to the dishonour of their enemies. 17159 ynnius 
Lett. xii. S3 They cannot retreat without dishonour. i8ax 
Byron Mar. Lai. 1. ii. 64 WouUlst thou.. Harp on the deep 


dishonour of our house ? 1870 Hrvant Hitut 1 . vi. 192 Never 
biiii|> DishoiU)}' on tho stock from which 1 sprang. 

b. \\ ilh a and pi . : An instance t»f this, an iii- 
fliclioii of disgrace; a piece of ignominious treat- 
nunl, an indignity, an insult. 

< i3ao Settyn .Sag. (^W.) 482 Who hjid the done this des- 
oiiuiir? lixa tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. /'r/r. (E. K. T. .S.) 
154 Thrc dyshonoiircs in the sanu; day he iiio.ste suffyre. 
1673 Lndvs Call. Frrf. 2 Women, who coiiM hardly have 
descended to such dishonours. 

2 . A cause or source of shame, a disgrace. 

*553 l‘b)KN Treat. .\'.‘we lud. (.\ih.) 34 They tokc it for a 
dishonour, to . . Ibrsuke iheyr Captaync. 1561 ' 1 '. Norton 
Cahdns fust. x. va h, linngi'S .. di.splc.a.se IGodj as ccrtaiiie 
dishonors of hii muiestie. 1755 YovNt'.fVM/iiwri.Wk.s. (1737) 
115 Who think it no dishonour to their undcrst.'uidings to 
credit their Creator. XB4. j; NNvsoN Ttoo Poices 255 His 
little daughter, Avhosc sweet face He kissed . . Becomes di.s- 
hoiiour to her r.acc. 

3 . Contnu’ire. Refusal or failure to ‘ honour ’ or 
pay (a bill of exchange, etc.). 

1834 J. Cinn v Lazo Contracts (cd. 2) 597 'Hie cretlitor . 
upon cfiNhononr of the instrument brings an action. xB66 
j (JKUMP Banking v. 1x2 Notice of dishonour should be given 
I to each i»dur.ser. 1885 Law Times 6 June 94 '1 'I'he payee 
j of a cheque cannot hring an action for Us dishonouv against 
I the hanker on whuiii it is diawn. 

I Dishononr, -or (disp'nai), v. Korms as in sb. 

! [a. OK. deshonnorc-r, dcsonurer (12th c. in Litirc ; 

' mod. F. dt’shonorcr) — Fr. desonorar, .'^p deshonrar, 
It. disonoiarc late \..dishononire .in Du ( nuge), 
f. dis-y Dis- 4 + honoriire to Honouu.] 'The oppo- 
site or reverse of to lio.Norii. 

1 . trans. To deprive of honour ; to Ireal with dis- 
honour or indignity ; to violate the honour, respect, 
or recognition of position due to any one. 

1388 Wv< i.iK Ecilu.t. X. 23 'I’his seed schal he disonoiirid, 
that pnssith the coinauiulcinetitis of the Lord. 141X Rolls 
of Parli. 111.6.50/1 Hyiii to hanne and dishoiuirc. 4^'S45o 
(it. of Lave 1252 Love shal lie contrarye To his availe, niul 
iiiiii dishoiioiirc. 1508-34 Tindai.k John viii. 49 , 1 honour 
my father, and ye have dishonoured me. 1651 Iluui!f;..s 
J.cviath. I. x.'42 To Value a man., at u low rate, is to 
Dishonour htiii. 1871 K. Ki.i.is Catullus Ixiv. 404 iShc) 
fc-.Tr’d not utihuiy the blessed dead to dishonour. 

2 . To violate llu* honour or chastity of; to 
defile. 

*393 Howfr Conf. II. 32.' Whicli sigh her suster pale .iiid 
f.uie And sjiei helcs and lU'shononred. 1x1533 T** BtHNi-ks 
Huon di.x. 614 To the entente to hauc dyshonored her & to 
h.ine had her to his wyfe. 1841 F,i.i'inN.‘4ioNic Hist. ind. I, 
510 She exclaimed that she w.a'i nuw unworthy of his noiu e, 
iiaviiig been clishonuiircd by Ciisim. 

j 3 . 'To bring dishonour or disgrace upon, by one’s 
i conduct, etc. ; to disgrace. 

iS68Tii.Nr;v Disc. Mariage B ivb, He w.as faine to please, 
and I untcMU her, le.ast she should dishonour him. 1593 .Siiaks. 
Sich. It, IV. i. 21 .Shall I so much tllshonor niy faire Starres, 
On equ.Tll lennes to gine him diaslicem«‘nt¥ X715 Dk Fok 
• / oy. round ll’orld ( 1840) 76 Friendly iiSfAgc . . whir h^ we had 
, not in the least (hshouuurcd. 17*7 .Kysf. Afagic i. i. 1 1840) 

; 14 To find he had dishonoured, by liis r.vuniple, the doctrine 
: of soliriety, X848 W H. Ki.i.i.v tr. L. Blam's Hist. 'Ten I'. 

1 1 1 , 217 America . . dishoiiDiirs hci sdf by tolerating slavery. 

; 1854 UrsKiN Lect. An hit. iii. 170 'Hie water is not dis- 
liuiioiired by that tliiist of the diseased, nor is natuic dis- 
‘ honoured by the love of the unworthy. 

; 1 4 . 'To Strip of what is an honour. Obs. 

I 1654 G AVION / 7 <vw. AV»/i-.v IV. ii. 180 As if you should . . 

' (lishrmuur a cock of his spurts, f/ X700 Drydkn tr. 
j .)//7. XV. (1'.), His sc.Tlp . . dishonour'd quite of hair. 

! 6. Commerce. To lelnse or fail to accept or pay 

I (:i bill of exchange, etc.) ; to make default in 
. meeting a piomissory Dote). 

xBxx r. Ki ii.v thiiv. Cambist 11 . v8s Dishonour, a term 
Used when the ao'cpl.inre or payiiimit of hills of cm lunge, 
i'U., is refused. X837 I, oi khaki Scott Ixvii. VIII. 

' ii.:6 He foliiirl ..that Mur.l & (.'o. had dislioiiiniisd a bill 
: of (^)iisuible’s. 1887 S m v r.xsoN Vnderu'oods I. x.\i\..si 
■ Nor leave: Thv rlc-hls diMiuiioured. 1894 BAiH.sc.-(Joei.ri 
Kitty A lone 1 1 . 97 ’I'ho nmn to whom he had given the hill 
that was dishonoured. 

I Hence Disho nouring; ?'/'/. .dr niv\ ppi. a. 

I 1525 Ll). Berni ks /'>v’/y.v. H. M.ii. (Iwxviii.J 2;r3 'I'o come 
I ..on p.iyne of il/shuiiomynge. X5^ PrieJ h raw. A Iv, 
ilorrihir . . sacrihMl;;es and dishoiiorynges of Ciofl. . -«*43 
J.Yi loN Last Bar. iv. vi, 1 bad dt '“nurd it {|i.sh<>ni.iiiiTng in 
.T iiulile nature to coiinteiiaiH.e insult to a noble enemy 
ill his ubseijre. 1875 I’osiK G,iiu.s 1. Gnnni. (cd, 2) 6.8 .‘Vny 
dishonouring outr.'ige, 

DiBhononrable, -honorable (diK^-iiorub'i), 

a. [app. o/ig. f. Di.sfio.voi'K v. + -able; but in 
some uses regaiilrd ns f. Dl.<t- lo -I IIoNOUUABl.E. 
Cf. K. di!shonorable (i4tli c. in (Jodef.).] 

1 . Entailing dishonour; involving disgrace and 
shame ; ignominious, base. 

*533 4 Act as Iletu PHI, c. 22 ft 1 'J'be continuance .. 
wliereijf . . were . . dishonoi.dilc to the hole rcaliiie, 1601 
Siiaks. 7 ui. C. 1. ii. 138 And yicejs..* about 'Jo fiiide our 
s«;lucs dishoiiouralile Graves. 1651 Hoiiai s Leviath. 1. x. 
44 Cian, Shifting, neglect of Eouily, is Dishonourable. 
*749 i' lKi.DiNii Tom fonesxw. v, 'The vcordh dishomurable 
birth arc nonsense . . unless the word dishonourable be ap- 
plied to the parents, 1846 Gkef.nkr .Sc.Guytnery 345 More 
disgraceful, more dishonourable conduct, has never charac- 
teriml the British service. 

fb. Without moral implication : Mean, paliry. 
Obs. rare, 

i6m Bfnti ky Thai. Prof. 66 If the Room be too mean, and 
too little for the Books ; . . if the Access to it be dishonourable ; 
is the Library-keeper lo .Ttiswer for 't V 
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2 . Of persons : f a. To be regarded with <U8- 
lionour, ilisesteemcd {phs. ftire). b, l.)cvoi(l or 
negligent of honour; meriting shame and reproach ; 
unprincipleti, base, despicable. 

f6ii Ihnt.K lu'clus, X. lie that is honoutv<l in pourrtie. 
how iiiurh more in riches^ and he that is tUshomniruhle in 
riches, how much more in poiiertic? 1749 [.see fiensc 1), 
.8^T KSNVSOM Ayluh^t's F. 39a ITiijjenerons, dishonour* 
able, base . . trusted ns he was. Mod. A dishonourable op- 
ponent at cards. 

iicncc DUdio’noarableneM, dishonourable 
quality, dishonour ; Dltho'iiOTirably adv.y in a 
dishonourable manner, with dishonour ; discredit- 
ably, basely. 

‘S9» C- S- RUhtS fig. 29 Who (most dishonotinibly to 
Ch rist) .ick novrlcdge the Pope tlie bead theruf. i6jsi 1 1 iiiiuLs 
Leriath. 11. xxi. ji? They .are not esteemed to ilo it iinjustly, 
but dishonourably. ^ 1727 ItAii.rvvol. II, t>is/iououriiHo*u'ss, 
tlishonuurablc quality. 1769 Junius Lott, iv, \our own 
Manilla ransom must dishonourably given nn. 1776 Auam 
SM iTit W'. M I. X. (i86>)) I. 105 'I'he honourabiencss or ilis- 
hunourablcness of the employment. ^(>797 H. Walcoik 
Mom. Geo.If^ 1847) 1 1 . x 343'rhc iniiistice and dishonourable- 
ness of retracting what be had aiiihorizcd Keppel lu .say. 

Dishononred, *ored (diivmdjd), ///. a. [f. 

DrsnoNOdR v. + -ki>.] a. Treated with disltonour. 
b. Violated, defiled, c. Stained with dishonour, 
disgraced. +d. Dishonourable, dishonouring 

O. Of a bill of exchange; sec Diskoxol'K 7'. 5. 

1603 SuAKS. MoiU.for M. iv. iv. 34 Kecciniiig a dishonor'll 
life. 1605 — Ltnr 1. i. i'3i No vncliastc action, or dis- 
lionoured slop. exSts Ciiapm.xn //itid tv. Argt. Be He.. 
Gives Menebaus a dishonour'd wound. >784 Cowri u y Vi.i/,’ 
vt, 8ai God , . would else In bis dislionoured works himself 
endure D^honour. 1837 Cahi.vi.k Fr. Fa\ I. in. i. ytiffo) 
Dishonoured Hills. 1856 Kank A ret. Fa//. J. av. iBs 
Carrying the dishonored vehicle with us. x88i S. (Jot.vi.M 
L/tndifr Hi. 62 Ilis dishonoutvfl daughter. 

Dishononrer, -orer (disp-noraj). [f. Dr.s- 

tioNoni 7». + >KR *.] One who dishonours. 

1671 Mil. TON .*iiimson Rfii An irreligious Di.shoiiourcr of 
D-tgon. 1787 A. HiLOiTi;!! Kosa do Montmorien II. 152 
'I'iie injured Morton recognized his base dishonourer, c «8^ 
J. G. Ml KPHV Tnw///. ax. i-q Introd., Dishonorers of 
parents. 

b. One who violates female htmour ; a defiler. 
175$ Johnson, iJis/iononror. .n violniar of chastity. x88t 
S. CoiAMN /.nndfriii. ('9 In order to chastise her (bis d.augli* 
tcr’.sl rlishonourcr. 

t iKsho'nonrlesB, -orlesUf a. 0 /*s. rare - 

[-T.ES.^i.] Free from di.shonoiir. 

1595 CifAfMAN Ovid's Pauff, Sffue (1639) 32 Uuwronged 
.nrid all (lishonorle.sse. 

Bishoini (dis,h/i’in), V. [Dr.s- 7 a.] iratts. 
To ileprivc of horns, cut off the liorns of. 

SS98 SiiAKS. Mrrry Jf' iv. iv. rt; Wc'Il , . dls-horim the 
spirit, And niockc him homo to Windsor. 1603 I’i.okio 
Afontuignt (1632) 436 A cbicfe Gossip of his had a Goale 
dishorned. 1884/- 010 Times ar June 139/1 'J'hc question wa.s 
wiih respect to dishorning Mtilo, or cutting off their horns 
quite clo-se to tlie skull. 1890 Dai/y News 17 Feb. 5^6 A 
convert to dishorning. . Now he dishorns Ids Guernsey cows. 

Bishorse (dU,hp js), v. [Dih- 7 c.] trans. 
To unhorse, dismount. 

1859 1’f.nnvsun Idylls^ Enid Then each, dishors’d and 
drawing, besh'd .at each. 188s - Palin «s Pal. Wks. (1S94) 
375/1 He. .disliorsed himself and rose again. 

Bishort (dijp-it), .?/». .SV. Also 6 dischort, 9 
diaahort. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . Injury, mi.schicf ; anything iircjiulicial. 

IS3S SrFWAkT Cron. Scot. 11 . 555 And how Mr f.ither di«l 
him sic di schorl. ISBS .1 AS. I Fsx. I'ofsie (.Xrb.) 47 Hut 
cause they did her .such dishorl.^ x8ix W. Aiion Ai^ric. 
Ayrshire GIuss. 691 DPhort, fi mischief, 

2 . * A disappointment {Ahmi . j also ‘ J leficicncy, 
as a disshort in the weight ’ (Jamieson). 

t BisllOrt (diS|h/*jt I, 7 '. Oh. rare. [(. L. r//j'-, 
Dis- 4 a 4 hort dn to J'^khout ; cf. J.. dAor/drj to 
Dehokt.] Ira/ts. To use exhortation to dissuade. 

1549 CiiAi.ONF.N F.rnsm. on Folly M ij b, 'J'hcj' di-.hort us 
from sinne. 1561 T. Nokion Calvins ln.it. iii. 33fi I’.iiil 
hiraselfe in another pl.ace dishorteih v< from carefiijric.'ise. 

BishoUSO (<lis|huu‘z), V. Also 7 dishowso. 
ff. l>is- 6 or 7 4 - Hoi'SE V. or j/'.] Hence 
Dishou‘S'>d ///. a. 

1 . I ram. To oust or expel from a house. 

c 15M C'l K.ss rL ViHRok'K /’.V. Lvili. ill. Make them melt .n.s 
the dishow.^ed snaile. 1848 J. OvxitJWiN Kif^ht and Might 1 
The Member.'i of i’arlianient clishous’d by the Army. 1M5 
Mas.son A’ci . Prit. Philos, ii. Cf» 1 'hc dishoused populalioM 
of spirits. 189a Pall Mall C. 71 Jan. 3/2 Providing cheap 
railway accommfjdation for the dishoused workers. 

2. 'Po clear (ground) of houses. 

1640 So.MNER Anti/;. Canterh. I .sup^io.se those houses 
taken downe. .the same ground being so dishoused and laid 
open, 1891 Chicago A dvance 5 Mar., To * di.shousc ’ all the 
disease-breeding section . . and recount met its slreet.s. 

t Biahri'vellod, ///. a. Oh. rare. [f. Di.s- 5 
4 Shrivel t'.] Shrivelled up. 

1771 Muse in Miniature 49 'Iliro' languid n.atujc’.s cold 
disbiivcU’d veins. 

t Biflihu'lliail, V. Oh. rare. [I )i.s- 8.] =- next. 

1637 Kkf.ve Plea 245 ()b look with shame .. uihjii 

this wofull evirating oF dis humaning your selves. 

BisihnmaniBe, [Dm- 6.] tram, 'lode- 
]>rive of human chameter or attributes;; ^=:De- 
HIMIM'/E. 

1861 l.vi roN Ik Fane Tannhanser lo^ lo a tlesnl isle 


Dwelling till half dishumanirM. 1878 B. 1 'aylob Deuhalion 
It. ii, Vision-s born of brains DishuinanixecL 
BislllUlia (dis|hi/ 7 *m), z*. rare. [f. DiS' 7 c 
f L. earth : after i’/;////y//<’.] Iratt.i. To un- 
earth, disinhume, exhume. 

iSm Syd. Douem. Balder xw. 181 <)f what coIo.s.sal frame 
Do 1 . .Dishumc the giant Hmh from my rent heart? 
t BiS|hu*Jll01ir, jA Oh. [Dm- 9.] Ill-humour. 

x7xa Strki.i; l^ert. No. 424 p 6 Any thing that betrays 
Inattention or Dishiitnour. IHd. No. 479 p i .Subject i«» 
dishumour, a ge^ sickness, impatience. Jetnima 1. 67 

Oppression exciter disgu.st ; inju.stice, resentment ; ill will, 
dishumour ; pride, contempt, 

t BiSihu'monrf V. Oh. [Dih- 7 d.] /ram. 
To put out of humour, vex, ‘aggravate*. 

*599 Ik Jonsom AV. Man out o/ Hum. v. iii, Here were 
a couple luicxpeotcdly tUshumour'd. x68o Petigiou o/ Puicji 
ii. 15 I Fhcyl have, by their disnutes, distracted and dis- 
hiunonr’d all the Province of Holland. 

Bi'Sh-wash. [see Wahh 5/>.] The greasy water 
in which dishes h.ave been washed, b. As a term 
of contcm])t. 

1593 NAKiiEy*. /VmVcxrr (Shaks. 8oc.)65 Tic .. hath his 
jwnance fussigiule him, to carouse himselfe dniiike with 
dish-wash and vincgcr. 1598 Fl.OKto, .V//^ .. dish- wash 
giiu'n to swyiie and hugs. 1737 liitACKXN Fnrrierv Im/r. 
(t7.S7) H. 164 Wlmt I iitc.an by w.arm water is nut Inc w.inn 
Dish w.ash Si> much in use amongst the Vulgar. 

b- 1590 Na.siie Lenten Stuile in llarl. Misc. (iS ;S-r.;) 
VI. rSo (L),) 'Fheir fathers .. were scullion.s, dish-wa..h, and 
durtydraffe. rx640 J. .Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 
372 Opprobrious words, of Coward, Cotqucnc, Milksopfi, i 
liishwash, and the like. 

Brsh-washer. 

1 . One who washes pl.ate.s and dishes ; a scullion 
or sculleiy-miiid. 

a 1509 Skki.ton Poems agst. Gamesche 26 Vc war a kechyn 
page A dyshe wtusher. xs87 IIahkison Kuglaitd^ ni. .\i. 
(1878) ti. 73 Everic dishw'a.slicr refused to hxikv. in other 
than -silver glasses for the attiring oflils head. 187* Tensv- 
feON Lvnette 730 l.)ish-wa.sher and broach-turner, loon ! 
to me 'J’hou sinellest all of kitchen as licfore. 

2 . An apparatus for xvashing dishes. 

3 . A popular name of the pied or water wag- 
tail '. Motacilla alha)\ also of the Grinder or Restless 
Flycatcher of Australia {Scisura inqtticla). 

*575 'I't'Hui RV. Faultourie 137 The Wagt.'iylc.s or dish- . 
washer as we terme them. 1730-6 lUiuity (folio), Dish | 
washer, a water- wag-l.ail, a bird. x83a Si.ankv ( htil. smallet 
Prit. Birds 65 (Pied Wagtail) Often called by the common 
pcojilc the dish- washer, or washerwoman. 1884 J. Coi.« 
itORNK Hicks Pasha 265, 1 was .surprised to meet my little 
friend the water wagtail, the dish-washer, where there was 
not a drop of watet to wag hi.s tail at. 

Bi*8]i-wasliing8| sk pi. [sec ^^'A ruing vhl. 
.v/^.] a. = Dish- WASH. b. Turner’s name for a 
siifcics of the plant horsetail (^Equisctuui hyC' 
male^y also called polishing rushes. 

*538 TfKNFR /./^c//«jr, Dysshwassliyngcs ; fortaswls Imjus 
herha: ad frio.'indos di.scos et patin.T.s aliquis lit usus. xyzx 
Smoi.lett llum/h. Cl. HI. 3oScpl., Bread so.aked in dish- 
washings. 

Bi*8ll«wat6r. The greasy water in which dishes 
liuve been washed. Also allrib. 

.‘484 Cax ioh Fables 0/ Aisop \. xiii, Dysslie water nnd 
allc other fylthc, 1587 IIarki.son England 11. xx. (1878J 1. 
331 The vcric dishwater is not without i>oinc u.se nmongest 
our finest plants, Toi'skm. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 31S 

Wasli them with a little beef broath or di.sh water. 1719 
D’Uki uy III. 7 Arabian Tea, Is Dish-water stuff to 
a flish of new Whey. 1884 Harper's Plag. June 22/1 Sally 
shwk the dish-water off her fingers. 

trans/. .nnd Jig, 1858 O. ^V. Hoi.mi-.s Ant, Prenk/.-t. | 
(1883)724 Flash phraseology . .is. .the dlsh-w.atcr from the 
washings of F.nglish dandyism. 1887 Sanitary Era (N. V'.) 

1,5 Nov., Kaiiiwatcr, after all, i.s nature'.s dishwater, from 
washing the great bowl (4 the atmo.sphcre. 

f 1 )IHH-WASHEK 3 (for which it is .npp. only nn 
error'. Oh. 

1^4 fossFi.YN Voy. A'ew Eng. 1 .x> 'J'he Troculus, Wtiglail, 
or Dish water. 1706 PiiiM.ir.s (:d. Kersey), Pish-U'afer 
i I x^ 5 K KK.shY, Dish-lCashet^ix P.irdolhci\vi.secaird iPag-tail. 

Disiccation, -ativo, obs. ff. De-sjccation, etc. 
t BlaidS'inony, dos-, diside'inony. Oh. 
[ad. Gr. buffthaipLovia fctirof Ihcgodji, snperstilion.] 

‘ A suiterstitioii) also ,1 worshipping Gotl out of 
fear and not from love’ Bailey (folio) 1730-6. 
Biside'nti^. V. mwe-^vd. [Dis- 6.] tmns. 
'J’o undo or veil the identity of. 

*845 Black w. Mag. J.VIII. 374 Gotham i.s England her- 
.self, poetically disidentified by a very transparent disgui.se. 

IKsiUu de, «'■ rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Ii.luije : 
jirob. after dtsiliitston.'] Irans, To free from illu- 
sion ; to undeceive, disillusion. 

x86o Rcssem. Diary^ India II. 98, I am obliged to dis- 
illude m.any of my visitors. x89a A. Lang in Hiustr. Loud. 
A'tws 16 July 83/1, I confess to feeling uncomfortable and 
‘ disilluded * when I am thus taken behind the .scenes. 

Bi8illll*Xllinat6« rare. [Dii> 6.] To 
deprive of light or illumination ; to darken. 

x86< SwiNBCRNK A talanta 14 All the fates . . burn me blind, 
and rTisiIluniin.ate My sense 01 seeing. 

BiBillUBion (disilh 7 v;.m), sh. [f. DiS- f and 9 
+ Ii.LUsiON sh. Cf. raotl.F. d/silltisiofi.’l 
tl. [D18- 5,] 1 . Illusion, delusion. Obs. 

1^ Yonq Diana 139 What slights, what disillusions.. 
Ibaue risen of such sorrowes! 1603 II Cro.s.sk Vertues 
Coinmw. (1876) 57 Such fallacies, and disilhisions, are inci- 
deni lo a base and scrulle coiulili«>n. 


II. [Dia- 9.J 2 . The action of freeing or bci 
coming freed from illusion ; the condition of being 
freed from illusion ; disenchantment. 

X85X Mrs. Browning Casa (iuidi iPi/idaws p. vii. The 
discrepancy between . . faith and dis-itluMoiq between ho))*: 
and fact. X854 Lonck. Epimetheus vi, Disenchantment ! 
Dis-illusion ! Must e.nch noble aspiration Come at last to 
! this conclusion? 1865 Land. Kn>. 30 Dec. 7x2/1 Amidst 
' the t1is.appuinttncnts and the disillusions which followed 
i t lie. .revolutions of 1848. 1877D0WDCN .^haks. Prim, v. 53 
I It is the comedy of di.sillusion. 

> BiBilln'aion, V. [f. prcc. sb. ; cf. mod.K. dPs- 
j illusionner.l trans. 'Fo free from illusion ; to dis- 
i enchant, undeceive, disillusionize. 

t X864 Kemier i Oct, 417 Captain Burton .. disillusioned 
; many by slating that the plain on which it stands W'as by 

> no means unlike some p.arts of central equatorial Africa. 

j 1876 W. C. Ku.ssku. Is he the Man? III. 19 j His voice 
’ ilisilhisioncd me in a second. 

Hence DisillTL'tiioned ppl. a . ; Slslllxi'sioninff 
i vhl. sb. nnd ppi. a . ; also BUlUu'sloiier, Dioillu'* 
I sionist, a disillusioning agent, 
j X855 .S.MEi;»i.KY 11 . Coi'erdale xx. 177 Alice .. took her re- 
I venge upon th.at disillusioning . . lady’s maid. 1866 J.ond. 

: Ki'v. 724/1 'J'hc notion of tliU coach is commendable, ,'ind 
^ is a protest against the increa.se of dis-illusioning. 'Fbe 
I world, however, will not go back for our fancy, and we 
must fain keep up with it. X87X Moni.r v Crit. Misc. Scr. i. 
»73 Thu disillusioned France of 'gy. x88x .Symoni>.s .V/Hr//ry 
ii.'3T A disillusioned world i.s inclined to look with languid 
I tiuprnhatioii on benevolence. X889 / 7 »/Vif (N. Y.) J4 Mar., 
i 'I he ballot in woman's hand will prove a disillusioiiist ; she 
1 will then he judged as a man. 1891 Graphic 9 July 3S/3 
Marriage is the great disillusioiier. 

' Bi8lllu*8i01iary, a. [f. proc. sb., after illu- 
\ .Honary!\ Of, ]>etlaining to, or of the nature of 
' disillusion. 

1879 Annik 'I'liOMAS London Season II. 161 Miss Bertram 
is almost moved from her disillusiotiary purpose. 

Bisilln'siouise, 7'. [f. Disillusion sb. + 

-izis.] traits. Dlsilli'SIon v. 

x86i WiiviE Mki.vili.e Good for Nidhin^ I. 7 /> It was .. 
di-iltusionizing him. .of the romance in which he had chosen 
to wr.*!!) hiiiiself up. XB90 Times 27 Jan. 5/2 A free discus. 
sion of StKiai Democracy would do more to . . disillusionize 
its votaries than all the police repression in the world. 

Hence Disilln'flonlslnif vbl. sb. nnd ppi. a . ; 
DiBillU'sloniser, one who disillusionizes. 

. *8^ .VfiL Pev. 10 Dec. 708/2 There is something dis- 
illusionizing in the sumptuous returns of a .successful poem 
or novel. ^ 1869 Echo 7 Sept., A somewhat similar disillu- 
sionising is taking pl.Tce it) the United States with rc.spcct to 
PiesideiitGr.int. ^ iB8x /VV/V Y.)2 Apr. ssyTlu: 

latest literary dUillnsioniscr. 1890 Pictorial ICorbl 4 .SepK 
293/3 'J’he wife i.s not .always so loyal to the disillusioni.ser. 

Bisilln'sioimieilt. [f- Disillusion p. + 
-MENT : cf. mod.F. d^sillnsionnemcnti\ 'Fhe ac- 
tion of disillusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 
1856 /.mimf/AwrV. 712/2 The first few days in Rome 
.. must be a disappointment— a .sort of disillusionment, if 
we may coin that tenn. xWb Century Mag. XX XII. 939 
'I hercin was the beginning of disillusioinncnls, i89x Fai(Rar 
Darkness 4- Dawn II. 327 We h.-ive seen., the terrible dis- 
ill ii.sionmeiU and suicides of Gallio nnd of .Scnec.'i. 

Bi8iUn*si'V’e« «. [f. Dlstllude, after illusive^ 
Tending to disillusion. 

1878 T. Hahuv Return 0/ Native II. ni. i. 74 A long line 
of (Iisillusivc centuries has pcrmuueiUly displaced the Hel- 
lenic idea of life. 

Bi8i]lia'§[ill6| 7 ^. [Dl8-6.] trans. To banish 
from the imagination ; lo imagine not to be. 

1647 H. More .Souga/Soul To Rdr. B iij a, Kxerci.sed Wits 
that nave so wrlibeii and wrested their phansies that they 
can imagine or di.sim.agine any thing. x668 — Div. Dial. 

I. xxviii. (1713) 59 This Kxteiisum wc cannot dis imagine, 
. .but it is whellicr we will or 11a 1867 F.mkrson Lett, fjf 
Sttc. AimSy Ptvgr. Cult, Wks. (Bohn) HI. 231 'I'nith .. 
whose existence w'e cannot (iisitiiaginc. 

Bisimbark, diBimbogue, etc. : see Diskm-. 
Disimbroil, obs. var. of Disembboil, v. 

x6ii Flokio Disbrogiiarc, to disinibroilc. 

Bisinilllll'rdi [Dim- 6.] trans. To set 
free from confining walls ; lo release from impri- 
soiiiiient or conrincment ; to liberate. 

x6ti CoiCiR., DesemmurP, disiintnured, taken out of .t 
wall wherein it was inclosed. xStB B. 'I'ayior Deukalion 

II, V. 91 'i'hou shah dis-immurc ifer slaves, and give them 
their abolished sex. x886 Willis 8c Clark Cauibridee 11 . 
127 'J'hc .. piers of the nave .. were .. sufficiently disim- 
mured by pulling down the rubble on each side of them. 

t BiBimpa'rk. p* Oh. [Dih- 6.] tmns. To 
turn out of a park, to free from the enclosure of 
a park. Hence Disimparking vbi. sb. 

1609 Dukkrr GvlFs llomcdk. 6i The spending English* 
man who, to maintain a paltry warren of unprofitable conies, 
disimparks the stately swift-fouted wild deer. *« 7 S J- 
Smith Lhr. Helig. Appeal n. log (L.) I he disiinparkiug of 
that nation, and turning it into the wild and common of the 
world. X71X-X4 Spectator cited in Webster 1828. 

Bi8impa*88ioned,///.a. Alsodisem-. [Dih- 
10.] Freed or free from passion ; dispassionate. 

x86x M.W. Yv.y.v.'i.llenry IVy 1 . x. ii. 98 The debates, .were 
generally practical and disinipa-ssioncd. 1B76 Browning 
Numpholcptos 23 That pale soft sweet disempassioned moon. 
x8fe Tknnv.son Demeter 4- Persephone ii, i'buse imperial, 
disiWa'isioned eyes Awed even me at first. 

t BiBillwa'Wni Oh. [Dia-6.] 1 ram.*Tes 
lake out ofi>awn ; to redeem (what is in pawn). 

1631 Celesiina Xv. 162 'I'hrice have 1 freed thee fn>m the 
gallowes ; fouie times liauc 1 disimpawnd thee. 
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DISINFLATION. 


t ])iaillip 6 A* 0 h| V, Ods, rate, [ad. obs. F. 
descmpesclur (Cotgr.), {. tleS’^ Dis- ^’^empesdur 
to iMrjSAOH.] trans. To free from impcach- 
meut. 

1011 CoTGR., Divem/gscAgr, lo dibiini>each, tlibincomW, 
ckere. ^ i6$7 R. Camrkntkk Astrology printed harmless 36 
The wise uion will dhi-iiiipcach him, who boldly saitlt 
[elc.l. 

Dislmpesterp obs. var. of Dimemprsteu. 
tlli8i*UpUcate, z/. Obs. [Dih- 6.] trans. 
To free from implicnlion or entanglement ; lo dis- 
involve. Hence Difli’mplioated ppl. a., disin* 
volved, explicit. 

x66o tr. AMyraldas’ Treat, cone. 111. yii.44» Much 
more is it impossible for a man to oisiuiplicatc himself 
from sin. 1753 S. Siiuckpord Creation ^ /•’«// of Man r,6 
He had a clear and disimplicuted Perception of the Manner 
in which 10 vc was taken out of him. 

Disimpri'son, V. Also 9 dUem-. [f. Din- 
6 + lMrui 80 N: cf. ¥. d^semprisonner (in Cotgr.).] 
Irans, To release from imprisonment or coniine* 
ment ; to set at liberty. Also Jig, 

161Z CuTGR. Despnsoimt r^ to viiprison, or disimprison. 
1664 PowKU Exp. Philos. 1. 61 They can hartlly he sepa- 
rated, and dis-iniprisoned as in M inernis. 1671 Gkkw Auat. 
yVrt«/j I. i. S 44 (i 68 j' 9 The now effoliated I .ol>e.s . . l*ciii^ 
once dis-iinprisoned from ihcir Coats . . niiisl iiectls very 
considerably amplific tiieniselvt.'s. 18^ R. W. Hamilion ! 
Pop. Educ. vi. ^cd. w 134 TIjc keys winch sliall unlock tin*, 
word of life to himdrvds of millions and disimprison those 
hundreds of millions themselves. 185B Cami.vi.k Eredk. Gt. 

1 . 1, i. ' All History is an imprisoned I'.pic' . .says SauerUig 
there. I wish he had disimprisoned it in this instance ! 

Hence Dlalmpxl'soned ppl.a.^ Siaiinprl'Honlng 
vbl, sb, and ///. a . ; aliio Dialxnpri'Bonauent, the 
action of disimpiisoning. 

x6it CoTtiK., JMsemprisonnt\ disimprisoned .. delivered 
out of prison. 1636 Fari. Monm. Aavt.fr. Parnass. 193 ! 
After the disiiiiprisonmcnt of the coinincndador. 1659 ^ ( 

KiANo, Pi scarce rat nriit a disimprisoning. 1777 Ton.Anv in 
R. Palmer Ilk. 0/ Praise 427 There shall my di.sirnprison'd ; 
soul ijehold Him and adore. 1837 CAkcvLii /•>. A't'?/. <1872) j 
I. VI. i. iSa'I'Iio iii>i:n viulcnl KchelHon and Victory of dis- 
imprisoned Anui'cliy against corrupt worn-out Atiihuriiy. 
1878 Hhowning Poets Croisic tot How can the youthful 
chatelaine hut pant For discinprisonment V 

t Disillipr0*priat6, Z'. Obs. [Uia- 6.] tram. 
To undo the intpropriation of ; to divert what is 
iinprojirialcd. 

a iBw Bacon Max, iV- ll.^esCom. Lnwix. (16^6) 41 Itshall 
not be disiuipruprialvd to the benufil of the hcire. 

I>i8illipr0*ve, v. [Dui- f».J trans. To tlo 
the leversc of improving; to render worse in ! 
quality. 

164a JiiK. I’aylor Episc. Tip. Dcd., No need to disimprove [ 
the Royal llanks to pay thanks to Bishops. 1651 — Ser/n. [ 
ftr^ year 1. iv. 49 'J'h<ise unprodtublo and hurtful branches * 
which .. disiiiipnive the fruii. ^17x7 I’aunki.i. 

(Scager), M'hns direful was deform'd the country round ; 
XJnpeopted towns, and disimprov'd the ground. 1837 Lady 
Morgan iyBriensSfO'Plaheriy.\ IV. ;^52Soineilung changed, 
hu t not disi III proved. 1890 Gentl. Ma;^. Feb, 161 Though he 
raised the tone of the essay, he disiutproved it-s form, as tiie 
masterly hand of Addison left it. 

b. intr. To grow wor.se, deteriorate. 

1846 ill WoKci;.STKK, w'hence in later l.)ict.s. 

Hence Disimpro'ving ppl. a. 

X813 CoLEKincK Remorse Epil., Dire di.siiiipiuvlug disad- 
vantages. 

DiBimpro'vement. [f- prec. after InpitovK* 

3 IHNT.] The .nctioii of disimproving ; I ho reverse 
of improvement ; a change for the worse*. 

1649 Ji;r. 'I'avi or Gt. Exemp. v, S 3 j It hath also especial 
influence in the tlisimprovemeia of temptations. 1678 N<ji(ki.s 
Colt. Misc. (iGyo) 193 'I'lit-. final issue, .would he, an ulti-r 
neglect and disiiiiprovtiiiicnt oft he earth. x7R^ .Swi f r Pouur | 
tfBislups Wks. 1761 HI, 254 Four parts in five of the plan, j 
tations lor thirty years past have, been real di.simprovcnients. ! 
X873 ta Mann. Mag. J'’cl.». 306 'fhcrc has been mneh \ 

disimproveinent in the inallers I have referred lo since their 
first tenure of office. 

Disinable, Disinamour, etc. : see 
tDisincamera-tion. Obs. [ad. F. d,!sm- ; 
camtration (1664 in J.ittrc) : see Di.s- 4, 6 and In- | 
CAMEBATION.] The rcvoeatuui or annulment of ail ■ 
incamcration, or annexation of a territory to the i 
domain of the Roman Camera; also called dis^ , 
canuration. j 

xWh Land. Cas. No. 281/1 The Moneys which the Duke 
[of Parma 1 was obliged to have former )y paid foi the Dis- » 
incameratioii of one half of that Dutchy. ib^otJ. H. ///.*/. j 
CnrdiHais 11. ill. 198 In the business of the disincameralion : 

of Castro. 1 

t Bi 8 ill 0 anta*ti 0 U. obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] i 
The undoing of an incantation or enchantment. j 

165* BfcNi owKs Tlu!oph. xi. 193 The Vanilio of the World. ! 
Canto XI, The DisincantHtion. 

Di8inca*rcerate, v. [Dfs- 6.] tnms. « 
DisiMPUT^ON. Hence Diiiiidaroera*tloii. 

X665 G. Harvkv Advice a^sf. Plague 6 To melt an«l open 
the surlkce of the Earth, for to disi nc arceratc the said veiicne ! 
bodies. 183X Bkniham l^ks. (183S-43) XI. 62 In what way ’ 
his iinpriMjiimenl terminated, whether by ticalh or by | 

dwincarcer,ition. x868 G. hf acdonalo Rcaboard Parish 1 1, 
vi. 103 The disincarcerated spirit. , . , 

lK8ill0aTliat8f tr. [Drs- lo.] Divested ot the 
flesh ; discmbtKlicd : the opi>osiic of incarnate adj. 

t88i Palgravk Death in Porestxn Fisionof Eng. (1889)34 

The Soul diiiiiicarnate. 1 


Di8inca*niat6« V. [Djb- 6.] trans. I’o di- 
vest of flesh or a material body : the opimsitc of 
incarnate vb, 

x88o Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 199 The liody which Christ hud 
after His resurrection . . twiiig as it were rc-iiieurnaled at 
utm time and di.viucurnated at another. 

Disinohont, obs. var. of Dibenciiant. 

Dijiincli'iiablei a- [/*. i o + iNChiNAShK.] 

Having a disinclination; disinclined, indispo.sed. 

1769 (iotDS.M. Roman Hist, (1786) 1 . a4S The senate were 
.. no way disinclinublo to a peace. 1 

Di8inclinati01L (disinklin^^^-Jou). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Inclination.] Want of inclination or liking 
(iistially implying an inclination towards the oppo* 
site) ; slight dislike or aversion ; indisposition, tin- 
willingness. 

1847 Ci.AKi'.NUON t/ist. Reb. III. (1843! 75/1 I He] spent liis 
time abroad .. where he improved hi.s disitidinutioii lo the 
duiich. 1697 C01.1.IKK Ess. p/or. Std/j. 11. (»7»>9) 11^4 

’J'lii:> Humour, uiile<^ ptcvenled, will .slide into Indifl'ereiicy 
and Dihincliiiation.^ 1749 Fifi-dinu Pom Jones m. v, So 
strung a disiiicliiiatioii os 1 have at prvsent to this person. 
1767 BabUr No. 67 6 An absolute disinclination for their 

company. 1788 l‘RiKSTi.ty Led, Hist. lx. (R.) 'Hie same 
taste for e.xijensive living will naUtrally spread to the lower 
milks. .and produce a general dUinclitiution to mutriiiioiiy. 
j 18x3 J. C. Hoaiioi'SK Jour. Alhauia iraa A disiiinliiiatidii 
i from having rtxxiursc to unjust extremities. X656 F.mkrso.v 
Pxtg. traits, Etrst Visit Wks. (Ituhii) ll. 7 Jle had the 
natural disinciiiiation of every iiimhlc :>pirit lo bruise itself 
a^inst wails. 

I)i8inclin6 (diKinkIni n', v. [f. Dis- 6 V In- 
cline v.] trans. To deprive of inclination; to 
make indisiHiscil, averst*, or unwilling. 

1^7 Ci.AHi-.MioN Hist. R,(k IV. (1R43) ns/a It .served.. to 
iHsiiii line them from any reveience or affection to the t|uecn. 
1736 lKU.iN(iUK<iKF; Patriot. (17.19) 342 , 1 know that they dis- 
iiKlincd men from the .siicressioii. 1804 CA.sii.iiHi Aim in 
i)yiy\\ j^Vellesiey s Desp. 252 The jealousy w'hich even then 
disinclined the Peishwa to place himself in our hands. 1846 
D. King Lord's Supper iv. 106 lie disinclines us fVir sin. 
1878 Uaynk /V/;//. /\i 7 >. ii. 33 Other considerations. .might 
well disincline him to a w-arlike c.xpcditiou. 

absol. X790 Han. Muki; Rclig. Pash. lVt 7 rld (ijgi) 1 5 It 
is not iicrnlexed argument or intricate metaphysics, which 
cun now disiiu itue from Christianity. 

b. intr. To be indisposed or unwilling ; to in- 
cline not {to do something', 

xMs G. Mkkkuhii Piana 1 . 1 . 19 Sh«7. .liclicved, as men 
disincline to do, that they grow. 

Di8inclined (disinkloi nd), ppl. a, [f. 1 >!»- 1 o 
•I' Inclinkil] Having a disinclination or slight 
aversion ; not inclined ; averse, intlisposed. 

X847 Cl.\rknl»on Hisl. Reb. vi. (1843)297/1 Wlicrcver they 
roiiiul any pi^rson of ({tialily inclined to the king, or hut di:i> 
inclined to them, they immediately .seized upon his person. 
1719 Young Raieuge 11, i, Alvarez pleads indciHl, 'I hat 
Leonora’s heart is disinclined. 1748 RiciiAKOsoN C 7 '<m.ra 
(i8ii)lir. xxtx. 174, I shouhl nut be disinclined to go to 
I .oiidon, did I know anyliody there. 1797 Mrs. KAi)ci.n-Mi 
Italian i, He maintainod that if .she was not disiiiclineil 
ttiwards him, some sign of aimrohatiuii would ajipear. 18^6 
Frmlmik Hist. Eng, I. 149 'rhe old aristocracy .. were dis- 
inclined by consuiution aiul sympathy from Mwee^nng 
measures. 18^ Caki.yi.k Eredk. Gt. (1865) 1 . 11. iti. 59 I’he 
WciiiLs wf.fc liighly ilisiiiclined to conversion. x888 F. I i umk 
Mad. Midas i. v, (IleJ felt disinclined for miy more sleep. 

Disincloso: sec Disknclohe. 

Disincombor, obs. var. of Dinencumbeu. 
t Dj8inco*inmodate, Obs. ICironeous mi.\- 
ture of discoinniodate anti incommodate. 

1635 J. Haywaru it, lliondi's Banish'd Virgin as For 
feare of di.sinconimodaliiig ihciiisclves. 

1 Si8i]ioo’rporate, ppi- «. obs. Also ; 
diseii*. [f. Din- 10 + Incoupouatk a. : see next.] 
Disunited or scjiaratcd from a body, corporation, 
or society. 

x6o5 Bacon Adv. Leant, 11. xxv. g y (1871I 238 Aliens and 
disincorporate from the Church ofClud. x68x K. I.’F.sikangi; 
Casuist Uncas'd 78 Ten Millions of men, are but as so iiinny 
Individuals, when di-eiicorpiurate, and l.opp’d off from the 
Body. 

Dzsincorporate (disinkp-jpoivit;, [f. Djs- 
6 t- jNCoKroBATK v. : cf. F. d^sintorporer (1690 in 
Ilalz.-Darm.'.] 

1 . trans. To undo the incorporation of, to dis- 
solve (a corporation). 

1697 Ess. Mor, Eubj, i. (1703) 223 To nnuove tfie 

Magi.strucy, or disincor|N>ratc Uie State. 17^-^ Humk 
Hist. Eng.^ IV. 191 (Seager) His Majesty had disiiicurpo- 
rated .some idle monks. 1893 Min. An/. Conj. CouuciL 1 892) 

271 'i'hu .same law diuiticorj»orated the Mormon Church. 

2. 'I’o separate from a corporation or body. 

X70X Cou.iF.K M. Aurel.(\Tj(a\b% He that is .sclfi.sli , . dis- 
iiK'orpor.'ite.s him.scif from mankind. 

1 Iciicc Dlslnoorpora'tion, the action of tlisin- 
corporating, or depriving of the rights and privi- 
leges of a corporation, 

X77J T. Wakion Life Sir T. Pope 41 (T.> IljeJ ranked the 
king’s disincor]joratiun of the niunk.s with his rejection of 
the see of Rome ..as a matter of an external naluie. 

t ]>i8ilicrea*8ef Obs, In 5 disou-. [f. 
Dis- 9 + Inckease j/v ] 'rhe rcvcr.se of increase ; 
decrease, diminution. 

1430 Lviig. Chron. Troy in. xxvii. In preiudicc of his wui - 
thyiiesse And discm:r«i.sc of his hygli prowessc. r 1430 — 
Thebes 11. (K.>, The tydings that thou hast brought Sind vnio 
him he clisencrcase. et^fp Campl. Ltweres Lyfe 202 
Wythout addityoun, Or disviicrcse, owthcr luor or les.'C. 


t Di8i2ICVea*8e, v. Obs, In 5 diaenorese. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Incuease t/.] To decrease, diminish 
{intr. and trans, ; in quot. 1430, Diminish 5, to 
rob, deprive). 

>374 C.H.M.TKK Boetk, v, pr. vi. 173 It fatlef’ and fallc)? in 
to moeuynge fro jic siinplicitc of [the] presence of goil, and 
disencresib to jic infinire «iuantile of future and of pieteriL 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 111. xxiv. (1869) 149 Thei widi- 
ilrawen and disencresun grace dieit of the tresore of hiro 
rialtcc. 

Disinem'Stant. [f- Di.s- lo f I.. incrustanU 
cm, pr. pple. of inernsidre to Inokilst : see -ant l.] 
Something that removes or prevents incrusta- 
tion. 

1878 lire's Diet, Arts IV. 1012 Zinc a.s a Disiiicrustaiit in 
Steam Boilers. 

Disincumber : see DisENi'PMnKR. 
Di 8 indi▼i'dIlali^e, 7 ^ [Dis- 6.] Pans. To 
divest of individual ily. 

..‘®39 J-. Si'KKi iNG «V ’PahsifSiS) 1 . 327 Self is thus . . 
dis-individunli/cd, uiiisohited, lathci* universalized aji(.i 
idealized. 1870 Kmkkson ,\0i. 4* Art Wk.s. (Bohn* 

111. ly The ariisl who is to priNlui e a work which is lo ho 
admired . . by all men . . umsl disiudividu.di>.c himself, and bo 
u man of no party. 

Diflinfeot (disiufc-kl), 7*. ff. Di.s- 6 F Infect 
v. : peril, ad. F*. difsinfeder ( 1 556 in Hat/.-Dann.).] 
tl. trans. To lid (a person or place) of an in- 
fection or infectious disease. Ohs. rare. 

X598 Florio, Sworbiire, to disinfect, to cure, to heale. 
ijaM Loud. Gaz. No. (k>2.s/2 [.a Canourgiio aiui Banas.Mio 
were disinfecting, none had newly fallen sick tliere. 

2 . To cleanse (a room, dollies, etc.) from infec- 
tion ; to destroy the germs of disea.se in. 

x6s8 K. W'nn H tr. Piggy's late Di,u\ 63 'J’hey use to iiiako 
great tiros, where there is houshold-slune uf men that died 
of the Pestilence, tu dis-itirccl L 11164 disinfect 1 1 hem. /bid. 
64, i8a8 Wi-HMi:K, Disinfect, to cleanse from infection; 
to purify from contagious matter. 1844 Phurwac. Jml, 
III. 396 The lic.st modi; of dlsiiifcctiiig ihe chalies of bcar- 
lAiiiia patients. 1875 1 re's Did. A rts I I. jti Slcnhuusu has 
employed t Imrcoal for disinfecting the air. 

Pief. A r/s I I. 37 AValer disinfects partly 
by pre\enting ellluvia from niising from liudicH. 

Ilunce Difliufe’ctod ppl. a., Disiufe'cting r/V. 
sb. ainl ppl. a. 

1837 Penny Cyd. VH. ic>9/i As a disinfecting agent .. it 
fehloriiie) is unrivalled. 1853 Bionkhi ngk (rVev/ww;/./ iii. 
(L.) The walls sbonld be well wa.shed with chloride of lime, 
or. .disinfecting lluiil. 1890 B. A. Wun Ki.KoGii Hygiene -V 
Public Health xi. 241 fine uf these inuins should bt: slrietly 
reserved fur infected ami the* other for disiiifiaicii goixis. 
X894. Times’ 30 Sepi. 3/3 A (hotuiigh .system of disinfection 
byilisinfecling ofliccr.s, 

Disinfo'ctant, a. and sb. [ad. F. dlsinfcctaut 
(1S16 in lIal/..-Darjn.;, pres. pple. of d^sinjecter 
to DjHiNTEcr.] 

A. adj. 1 laving tlu; properly of disinfecting. 

187s I 'rds Piet. Arts 111 . ; 192 The di.sinfcctunt liipior of 

Sir W. BiirtieU is chluride <»f zinc. 

B. sb, .Something having t hi.s property; an agent, 
used for disinfecting or destroying the germs of in- 
fectious disease. 

1837 Penny Cyd.yW, 107/2 'Hic liy)xit.hlurite of lime, 
usually called chluride of lime., is a coiiqtoiind of great 
iinportanoc, both in the arts, and as a disinfectant. 

Jig. s86a WiN i iiKin* Cecit Dreeme vi. iCi ni.) 'I'hc 
moral atmosphere, too, of this honest, checTful, aimplu home 
scene acted a.s a moral disinfectanl. 

Disinfe'cter. [f. J usiNFictT v, + -ek l] He 
who or tiiat which disinicct.s. 

yrnl. R. Agiic. .Sot. VI. 11. 547 It Is a disinfccter of 
putrid matter. 

Disinfeotion (tlisinlekpn:. [n. of action 
from DlMiNFEtT 7L : ef. F. dhinjWtion (1630 in 
1 laU.-Darm.).] The action of disinfeeting or puri- 
fying from inlcetioii ; destruction ol the germs of 
infeeliou.s di.sease.s. 

1803 IhiHian's Amt, dW. 11 . it. .jS On ihu influence of 
O.vygen in the ju'oces.s of disinfection. 1838 /’*■«« v (j'r./, 
XII. 470/1 The Jiiosi iiiiporiaiil and v.iluable method of 
disinfect ion is venlilatioii, 1890 B. A. Ht\-i-,\.r.t:niv: J/ygiene 
•V- Public Health xi. 234 Disinfetriion by Jieai i.s the simplest 
and most thorough of all meiliuds. 

Disilifextor. [f. 1 fect v. f -or, after L, 
/■///tv/or, etc.] *^=DisiNFKiTKH ; spec, a device for 
(Iifln.sing a disinfeet.'int in the air. 

183a I.i). Camnjkli. /.»•/. Aug. in /.//T’ (1881) HI. 15 In 
cuuit we arc aliiiosi ovcrpowvrrd t>y fuiiiigaUims and loper* 
.si'.Mis. .A ilriiggist has nmde a little furtiinu by selling what 
tie deiiominuics dlsinfecioi.v 1874 in KNioni Piet. Medi, 

Disinfeuda’tion. [Drs- 9.] The reversal 
of infeiKlution ; liberation from feudal tenure. 

x88i Acatlemy 7 May j/i Some new light upon the dls- 
infeudution of udvowsotes. 

Disinfla'Xaaf V. rare. [Di.s- 6.] trans. To 
make no longer inflairied ; to de[>rive of ardour. 

c x6ii CnAHMAN Iliad .xii. 4CK2 O Lycians, why are your 
hot Kpirits .so quickly disinflaiii'J? 

Disinflaidoil. [Dis- 9.] The reversal of 
inll.-itifni, c.g. of a balloon. Cf. Deflation. 

1880 Daily News 22 Get. 6/5 'Hie grapnel having held fast 
ill iiuidtly ground, the di^inllatiou process was executed . . 
befnre (he arrival of the lads, who were very servicealile lu 
Us f«ir rolling the b.'dluoii. 

Disingage, -mont, ohs. ff. Dimengack, -meet. 

1603 yxxsHHi Montaigne id. ii. (1632) 456 It is a pl« a.-.urc 
unto nice, to but* . . Uisitigogcd from their conLelltklll.^. 



DISINGENIOUS. 

Di8inge*niou8, etc., freq. error in 17th c. for 
DlSlNGKXUOl'S, etc. 

i6m CiCknai i. Cftr. in .^nn. i. § i (1665) 62/2 One i> 
ngain&t love, aiul dis-iiigcnious. 167^ Tongue iii. 

$ 6. 110 J'he ili^ingeiiiouMieiis of embracing a profebsaoii to 
\\hicli their own heartb have un inward reluctance. 1678 
I’ng. Manx Caii. 161 If duty inav Ik‘ disingeniou;ily put 
off now. *707 Flovcr Physic, VnUc-Wr'aUh ti ’Tib Disiu- 
genious to urelend to know by the i’ulse that which caiiiiul 
be discover d by it. 

Hisingenility (t1i^sin(l5^ni//*ili [f. next, after 
in^enitousy ingentniy.'] Disinoknuoubness 
(which is now more usunl). 

Trapp Comw. Pentat, [xGyS) 1. Uiuhankfuliiess 
and diK-IngenuUy. 1651 Manton E.xJ*. Jas. iii. 17 Un- 
chariuble dcduclioub . .forced b^ the dislngeiiuity of the 
adversary. 1600 Lockp: 1 1 tun . l/tui. iv. viii. (i6i^.s) 330 The 
<Usingciiuity of one, who will go from the definition of ids 
own Terms. 1769 KoinfKi^M Chas.^ III. vii. 1 The 
Kmperor’s disingenuity in violating his rcpciited |iioniises. 

1835 Sir VV. Hamilton /)/si.7m-. (1832) i8.j Mr. .Mewart is 
far more lenient than Dr. Wallis disingcnuily incriteil. 

b. A piece of unfair treatment or undcrliaiKl 
dealing. 

1680 H. Doowcill Disc, Sanch an ia town's Hisf. 114 

For the Fructice of such disingciuiitit:>'N 1804 Soi niiiv in 
Ann, Rev. 11 . 18 In one iiibCince he lias been guilty of a 
worse disingenuity. 

BiBingenilOlUI .disLnd,:{e‘ni//|3s), a. [Djs- 
10.] The opposite of iui^cnimts \ hacking in c.an 
dour or frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 
(Said of persons and their aciions. . 

1653 [see Disingkniols]. 1657 Unrtcns Diary (1S28) II. 
>01 It will be disingenuous to iniuk that his HighnesN and 
the Council should be under an oath, and your meinhciii 
free, 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. r 3. 3a Of sucli di.singenuous 
addresses, 'tis easy to read the event. 1718 Preeth inker 
No. 67. f 9 A Disingenuous Speaker is most effectually re- 
futed without Passion. 18*7 Ham.am Const. Hist. (1S76) 
1 . ii. 98 Craniner. . had recourse to the disingenuous shift of 
a protest. 1873 Heu'S /i«., ^I*/r'iVv46 It is a disingenuous 
thing to ask for advice, when you mean n.s.sistance. 

Hence Dlflinflre nuoiiB^ adt>.,^ in a (lisingcniioiis 
manner, not openly or candidly, meanly, unfairly. 

x86x H. Newcomk Diary •j 6 .So disingenuously.. 

1 have cvirrycd toward my (lod. 1678 jsec Disingexi<H's|. 
1748 KichakosuN Clarhsii (1811) I. xwix. >89 Allliongh 1 
had most disingenuously dechired otherwise to my mother. 

1836 J. Cjiuiii-.Kr t.Vir. Atancnt. viii. <1852) 23a W*e should 
decin it to be disingenuously evasive. 

Ihsinge'niionBiiess. [f. prcc. + -N£H8.] 'I'hc 

(juality ot being disingenuous ; want of candour and 
frankness; disposition to secure ad vant.igc by means 
not morally defensible ; insincerity, unfairness. 

1674 fsce riKSiNGENious, ctc.). ]8i5 Jane Aisikn Emma 
IM. V. DisiiigenuotiMic.H.s and double-dealing seeitieil to 
ineel him on every turn. 1849 Wacaulav Hist. Eng. J 1 . 274 
Thu>e .statutes .. could not without the grossest di'fin- 
gcnuotisncss be so strained.^ i88x Stanley Chr, Instit. 
viii. 167 sin;^ular example cither of the disingenuou.sncss 
or of Inc negligence with which the I’raycrbook was recon- 
■'tructed. 

+Di8inha'bit,/^/. a. Short for Disinhaiutkd. 

1330 Paiagk. 519/2 This couiitraye is utterly disinhabyt, 
tr pays est cnticrement dapapnUK 

t Uflinlia'bit, Oh. [f. Dib- 6 + Inhabit 
V.] trans. 'i'o rid or deprive of inhabitants ; to 
dispeojilc. 

1330 Palsgr. 519/2, I disInlLTbyie a couiiticy, 1 make it 
biiraync of dwcllyuge people. ss8a N. I.iciiekielu ir. 
Ciistanhtuin's Canq. E, /nd. liv. J17 'I'hc Cilic bccing thusi 
disiiihabitcib i6o7Toivsi:i-L6V//(V//.vfi658)f'oi Some jilaf:e.s 
have been <li.sinhabited, and di.speopled by Serpent.s. x8i8 
Toon S.V. Dishal’it, In model n tinicvs we soinelimc.s use dis- 
inhabit for it. 

b. rejl. To remove one’s dwelling. 
z6m G. R. If. Boyatnan's Theat. World lit. 220 Cau.scd 
the People to dis-iiihttbit themselves. 

lienee t Disinha'bitcd ///. rz., uninhabited, 
without inhabitants. 

1600 Hakluyt l^oyagcs HI. 374 (R-) Nothing but c.xccevl- 
ing rough mountaiiies . . vttcrly ilisinhabited and vovil *jf 
people. x6a> Mahhp: tr. Aleman's Guzman dWlf. 1 . 157 
rlt-e . . dweU in places vn-peoplcil and dis-inhabiltcd. z63a 
Liihguw Tray. vm. 374 \Vcc were long or night involved 
in a dis inhabited Country. .1684 Bucaniers Anu r. i,(cd. 2) 
5 That part of this Island, .is toi.Tliy dis-iiihabitcd. 

tBisinha'bitabla, A. Oh. [Dm- lo.] Un- 
inhabitable. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 342 There was reason 
to believe these parts disinhabiiaVile. 1660 N. Ingi i.o 
Bentivolio Ijf Urania fiM.*) 1 . 74 Will you make this place 
disinhabitable to ingenuity? 

t Bisinha-bitate, v. Oh, rdre-^. 

x6ii CoiGR., Deshabiter. to disinliabitate, 01 deprine of 
inhabitants. 

Bisinhorison (disinhcii/.m;. y\Uo ditton-. 
[f. Dim- y + iNHKRbsON : cf. Jishenson.'] The 
action of disinheriting, or fact of being disinherited ; 
di-sinhei itance ; - Di.shkuj.sox. 

.*S 43~4 -"Gt js lien. VIII. c. 1 'I'he ix-ril slaundcr or dis- 
lunhcti^ori of any the i-^sues an<l h^res of the kinges niaies- 
tie. x6aa liAeoN I fen, I'/I Wks. (Holm) 310 It tended 
directly to the di'-inheri -on of the line of York. PRYNNK 

J Pari, 11, (ed. 69 The grrat niisi'hiefs and 
disui)itre.oie.thal the j^oplc of the Kealnie of England have 
heretofore siiflmeil. X765 Blacks toNE ('omm. 1 . 448 There 
arc fourlern .such reasons .. which may justify such disin- 
herison. ^> 86 r S\i.\ Ship Chandferm, 5 ) Conuuanding him 
under ])ain <.if disinhcri.'.uii . .to unite himself to the bride he 
. . had chu-<v.n for him. 
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Bisinherit (disinherit), V. Also 6 dinon-, 
dishenerite. [f. Dis- 6 + Ikiikkit t/.] traus. 
To deprive or dispossess of an inheritance ; * to cut 
off from on hereditarjr right* (J.) ; to prevent (a 
pei-soii) from coming into possession of a property 
or right which in me ordinary course would de- 
j volvc ujioii him as heir. 

€ 1430 Merlin 452 We haddc leuer be di.sinheritcd .nnd 
chased uutc of the IoiuIh. ^2333 DewES Introd. Er. in 
Palsgr. 1040 'I'he somie him sluit discnherilc. 1^ Hall 
. Chron.. Hen, an, 2 (1B09) 60 Sluunefully to di^iencritC 
oursclfe and the Cronne of our Keatme. Holin- 

; SUED Chron. 111 . 820/2 Yet hud he sent his people to iiiuade 
; the .said dukes couiitrie .. to destroie ana dishinherit the 
; said duke. 1633 H- Gogan \ x , Pinto's Trav, x.\vii. 103 
, A very rich Wumaii, that had disinherited her kindreil, ami 
: Ifft her c^late to the Pagud. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
■ Let. to C'tess Bfistol (1887) I. 240 A child thus adopted 
, cannot be di.sinheritcd. x86o Hook Lines A bps. (1869) 1 . 363 
He was disinherited and turned out of his father’s house. 

; +b- Const, of, Ohs. 

1548 Hall ChrotUy Hen. VII ati. 4 (1809) 444 Nor yet Kn 
tended to disheiicryt the yonge Duke Pnillippc of his 
< J ratindfather^ inheritniiuce. itkiT Slate Trials^ A bp. A bbnt 
(R.) .Some right of hunting, which the Archbishop was to 
disinherit his church of. <1x7x6 Souiii (J.) t )f how fair a 
poi'iion Adam disiiiherircd his whole |Histcrity ! 

C. /('•. 

1634 Milton Com ns 334 And thou, fair moon . . .Stoop thy 
i pale visage through an uml.Nrr cloud, And disinherit Chao.s, 

I that reign-s here. 1742 Yoi'ng Nt. Th. 1. 246 God’s image 
I disinheriled of day, Here, plung’d in mines, forgets a sun 
; was made. 1840 Mrs. Brown^’G Drama 0/ Ex iU Wks. 1889 
; 1 . 35 Earth, metliiiiks. Will disinherit thy philusophy. 

lienee jbisinho'rited ///. rz., BiRinheTiting 
1 I'hl, sb. and ppl, a, 

: vfc./or (1675) 42 The disinheriting of all 

i the N obilily. 1633 Eahl Straflorij Lett. (173^) 1 . 471 'J’ho.se 
j disinherited Princes of the Palatinate. 17^ SniiKiOAS Sch. 
j .Seand. iv. i. An unforgiving eye, and n confounded disin- 
heriting countenance ! x8M Fkeicmas Norm. Com/. (1876) 

' 11 . X. 486 A disinherited and dispossessed chieftain still 
, looked on the land as his own. 

j Bi8inhe*ritabl6,^^ [f. prcc. + -able.] Liable 
j to be disinherited. 

i 1646 Fclleu Wounded Conse. (1841) 291 Heirs of Heaven 
; they are, but disinheritablc for their niisdeinennuur. 

I Bisinlie'ritance. [f. Djminheuit v., after 
I iufuHtancc.'l The fact of disinheriting, or of being 
j di.sinheritcd ; dispossession from an inlieritance. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI 1 1^ c. 9 f 1 Vc.xation, troubles, wr«>ngs 
i and disinheritance hath followed. x66o R. Coke ynsthe 
! Vind, 36 To the dis|K>.s.scssion and disinheritance of another, 

; -iller No, 39. 506 He was enjoined .. upon pain of 

i disinliciftunctf, 1843 W. H. Mill Observ. Crit, Gosp, n. ii. 
i # J- Ry a ilirccT sentence of disinheritance. 

t Ih.sin]ie*ritat6t Oh. rare. [f. DisiN- 
I II KBIT + -ate 'i, on analogy of words from Latin ppl. 
j stem : see -ate ^ and Cf. It. diserciUiare - disere- 
j dVi/r to disinherit.] -Disinhkkit. 

I Hence DisinheTitated ppl.a.\ also DlBlnheri- 
! ta'tlon - 1 Iisinmkritance. 

i6^C.okaine Dianea 111. 172 A Princesse disinherilatcd 
1 impTor(;.s your aide. 183S Chamb. yrtil. 16 May 121 
I Threatened with disinheritatioii. 

XHsinllTime (disinhi/r m), v. Also dison-, 
j [Dim- 6.] trans. To unbury, unearth, exhume. 

iSai WoRDsw. Eeel. .Sonn.^ WV»:/y^,'rhc Church is seized 
j with sudden fear, And at her call is Wicliffe disininimed. 
i *®33 Eraser's Mag. Ylll. 637 The dlsinhuming of the 
. pnmitive history of mankind. x88t Cornh, Mag. Mept. 331 
; A golden drinking-horn diseiihumed in the old England of 
our ancestors by the Baltic Shore. 

t Disinsa’nity. Oh. rare. In 7 dixen-. [irreg. 
f. diS’ (used otiosely or ? intensively ; cf. Dis- 5) + 
Insanity.] Insanity, madness. 
a x6a5 Bi-.ai/.m, & Fl. I'wo Noble K. in. v, What tedio-sity 
and disciisaiiiiy Is here among ye ! 

Disinslave, obs. form of Di sen slave. 
Biainsula'tion. [Dl.s-9.] Doing away with 
insulation ; the rendering no longer an i.sl.and. 

x88a Daily Tcl. No. by A 5/3 The di.s-insulation of Eiig- 
liiiid may or may not be a national calaiiiU)'. 

Disinsure, Disintail, etc. : sec Disen-. 
Bisi'lltefifrablef a. [f. Di.srNTEou.\TE ; sec 
-ABLE.] C’apablc of being disintegrated. 

1796 Kinwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 93 Argillo-calcites. 1st 
Class. Readily disintegrablc by c.xpo.siirc to the atmuspbere. 
1864 II. .Si'EvcKR hulnet. Biol. 8 xi8(L) The formation.', 
[of land] being dUiulegrable in different degrce.s. 
Bisi'ntegrantf a. and sh. [f. as prec. + - ANT I .] 
A. adj. Disintegrating, or Ixrcoming disinte- 
grated. B. sb. Something that disiiitegiates ; a 
(lisintegrating agent. 

^1835 H. Si'KNCER Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1 . 1. iv. 75 A direct 
clisiniegrant of the tis.suvK. x866 Pail Mail G. lo Nov. 4 
Po:.l-LjnMical uud disiutegrant Greek. 

Bisintegrate (dishit/gr^>t v. [f. Dis- 6 

InTKOBATK 27 .] 

1 . trans. To separate into its component parts or 
particles ; to reduce to fragments, lircak up, destroy 
tile cohc.sioii or integrity of (as by mech.'inical or 
atmospheric action). Also 
X796 Kikwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 99 M.xililes . , arc not 
dihinicgrated by exposure to the atmosphere. 1^ Tvndall 
Glac. I. vii. 49 The adjacent rocks . . were dUinlegraled. 
1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., Most valuable for the purpose of 
blasting or disintegrating rucks. 1874 HkLruAW. Press, 


DISIlTTBailATOB. 

xxii. 333 Bricks, .entirely disinltgraled by the corrosive in- 
Hncnce of the London atmosphere. 

fjl- *#37 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. iii. } 13 A famaical anarchy, 
disintcgruting every thing like a church, F kou dk It ist. 
Eng. V. 121 The grazing farms were disintegrated. The 
collages of the peasants had again their own ground.s 
attached to ihem. 1876 Gladshine Homeric Synckr. 7 
Learning and ingenuity, .expended in a hundred efforts., 
to disintegrate the llomeric Poems. X870 G. Meredith 
Egoist vii. (18^) 57 We cannot modify our cfcis.s distinctions 
without risk of disiiitegrating the social siructurc.^ 

b. To separate or break off as particles or 
fiagmenls /)77w the whole mass or body. 

1873 Tristram Moab iii. 40 The detached blocks, which 
h.Tve been disintegrated from tlic inas.s. X876 Brewer Eng. 
Studies ii. (1881) 57 ‘ Their ]jersonaI adventures *. .cannot be 
disintegrateci from the general body of our history without 
bhuring its lincanients. 

2. intr. (for rejl^ To Ixjconic disintegrated, to 
bie.'ik up. 

18.. R. Jameson (L.), On exposure to the weather it 
Irlmlk marl] rapidly disintegrates. X83X Rich-xkiison Geol . 
ix. 349 The .ubaorpiion of o.\ygen and carbonic acid from 
the air causes rocks . . to dihiiitcgraic. x8^ Fkoi;»e Hist. 
E^. L 336 The Church itself wa.s fast disiiilegruting. 

Bisrnteffratei pare. [f. dim- io + Intk- 

oiiATE a.f after prec.] Disintegrated. 

1875 G. Macdonald Maholm 111 . x. 147 The disintegrate 
returns to resting and capable form. 

BiBi*nt6|Mted, ///. a. [f. Dimikteouate v. 
-t- -ED L] Kcduccd to fragments, broken up; 
broken off as fragments : sec the verb. 

^ 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 321 T he felspar, both 
in granites and porphyries, is frequently found, .in a d*:- 


Ciii'KCH .Spenser 62 The wreck and clashing of disintegrated 
customs. 

Bisi'nt6gratingi//Azz. [f. as prec. + -jng ■-^] 

1 . That clislnlegrates (/;ri«.v.) ; reducing or lend- 
ing lo reduce to fragments ; destroying cohesion or 
integrity. 

X83X liHEWs ITCH Nat. Magic xii. {1833) '-*98 'J'hc disintegrat- 
ing and solvent powers of chemical agrnt.s. x868 G. Dli k 
Pol. SnnK 220 'I'hosc disintegrating forces which b.Tvc 
woikcd so powerfully in breaking up more than one of the 
.Slatc.s. 

2 . That disintegrates (/«//•.) ; breaking up, going 
to pieces. 

187a G. King Mountain. .Sierra Nei’. x. 277 A di.sintcgra- 
ling race. 1877 Romek is Handbk. Med. (txl. 3) I. 124 Ihs- 
intcgraliuc red corpuscles are sometimes seen. 

Bisintegra^tion. [ 11 . of action f. Disinte- 
gkate v.\ sec -atton.] The action or process of 
< lisintegrating, or the condition of being disinte- 
grated ; reduction to component particles, breaking 
up ; destruction of cohesion or integrity. 

a. lit. ; spec, in 6Vv/., the wearing down of rocks 
by rain, frost, and other atmospheric influences. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed, >) I. 96 By exposure to the 
.nir mid moi.-.ture, it . . chips and falls lo pieces. This disin- 
tegraltoii is remarkable, for it does not proceed solely from 
the absorption of water. x8o8 IIi-nry Epit, Cheat, (rd. 5) 
357 'fhe disintegration of bt ones, consisting chiefly of alurninc, 
is not easily effected by means of putasn. 1834 Thomson 
ill J'roc. /»’tVTc. E'at. Club 1 . No. 2. 4a'rhc disintegration of 
the clay-.slate rocks. x86o Maury Phys. Gcog. i. 20 The win*, 
wrapping of the Atlxmlc cable^ has been found in n state 
almost of complete disintegration. 1863 A C Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. iii. 1.1878) 34 The constant atmospheric disiiile- 
gration of cliffs. 1874 Careenter Ment. Phyy i. ii. § 31 
( 1 879) ;jo When a Muscle is called into contraction, there is 
a certain di.sintegration or ‘ waste ' of its lisi.ue. 

1849 H r. Maktinkai; in Eonr C. Eng, /,<.•//. 545 If the 
principles of social liberty should demand the disintej^ration 
of nation.s. x885 Mkrivai.k Rom. Kmp. VIII. Ixviii. 355 
'J'hc decay of moral principles which na.stencd the di.sin- 
(egrution of Roiiuui society. z868 Gladstone Ju'v. Muudi 

1. (1870) 19 I’licrc are jmssages of ancient writers which lend 
to the diMiilegralion of Homer. 

C. attrib. na disinte^’ation'seheme, -theory. 

1865 W. Kav Crisis II up/eld. 59 The principles on which 

the Disiniegiaiiuii'thcory rests. 

Hence Di8i&tegz»'tioniBt| an advocate of disin- 
tegration . 

1884 Dunlkley in Mtinch. Ejeam, 1 Dec. 6/t Mr. Forster 
si'.eiiLs to them to be the great disitilegrationist of our time. 
1889 A/i.'c./a/a/’j Aug., Their own disintegration is a Nemesis 
ii^ii the di.sinlegrationibts. 

BisintegratiTetCi- [f. as prec.: See-ATIVE.] 
Having the quality of disintegrating ; tending to 
disintegrate. 

1869 Ciintemp, Rev, XII. 164 Tenets .. essentially disin- 
tegrative of union. 1876 A. M. Fairrairm A'/m«jrx 11. in 
Contemp. Rn>. June ijs Ancient hnresics were elaborativc, 
modern disintegrative of dogma. 

X^i*ntejmtor. [agent-n. f. Dimintkobate 
V.: see -OK- J 

1. One who or that which disintegrates.^ 

X844 bl. Brit. Rev. 1 . 114 Collectors of auihorilie.x and dis- 
integrators of debris. 1B63 A, C. Ramsay Phys. Ceog. i. 
(1878) 4 Frost is . . a powerful disintegrator. 

D. Spec, Applied to machines or appliances for 
reducing sulislanccs to small fragments orto powder. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Disintegrator. 1. A machine 
for grinding or pulverizing Imnes, guano, etc., for niaiibre. 

2. A mill in which grain is broken into a fine dust by beaters 
projecting from the faces of [larallel metallic disks revolv- 
ing in contrary directions. 1890 Daily Neivs 26 June 6/z 



DISINTBGRATORY. 

Amongst the popular instruments is one called the Devil 
Disintegrator . . It grinds everything to powder, and . . is 
largely used in reducing . . bones and oyster shells . . into a fine 
mixture that makes an admirable chicken food. 

2 , -DlSINTEOttATlOMST. 

W. Kay Crisis Hu/feltL a6 I'he uppoiictits of the 
Disintegrators. 

lKBi*ntegra:tory« a, [f. as prec. 4- -OUY.] 
Trodiicing or tending to disintegration. 

1878 Lkwks in yv»/. Sc. Monikly XU I. 419 Criticism has 
taken its place among the disintegratory agencies. 

XKUlilltO'lpnty. 9.] VVnnt of integrity 

or entireness ; unsound or disintegrated condition. 

1785 Bentham (1838-43) X. i45Tlie multitude of the 
audience multiplies for disintegrlty tiie chances of detection. 
i86x Willis in Rcclcihlogist XXJI. 91 Nothing short of 
such a system could have prevented the falling in of Chiches* 
ter Tower ; it was in a slate of disintegrity, which nothing 
could ^rcst. 

DiM'ntegVOllSr a. nire. [f. Di8* lo-f L. ///- j 
entire + -oi?s : siher etc.’] Char- I 

acterizetl by disintegration or want of cohesion. 

1885 .V ci. Attter. (N.Y.) 8 Aug. 80 Such a disintegrous 
material as iron could not be .spread into layering leaver, 
like gold. 

pisinte-nait^, 2'. [ni»- fi.] fnws. 'lo dt- I 

prive of its intensity ; to make less inteiLse. 

Browning Feris/itahiv) Black s soul of black Beyond 1 
white's power to disintensify. 

Disinter (tlisinta-j), v. Also 7 difieu-, -terro. 
[ad. F. iUsmterrer (15th c. in J.Utie), f. dcs~ Dis- 
4 + entenrr to Inter.] 

1 . /ram. To take (something) out of the earth in 
which it is buried ; to take (a corpse, etc.) out ol 
the grave; to unbury, exhume. 

i6zx CoTGK.. Pfssevetir^ to disinterre, vnburie. 1617 May 
Luenn^ ix. (K.) Isis (their Ooddesse now) Tie disinterre. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. mi. xix. 384 'J'o disen- 
terre the bodies of the deceased. 1658 K VKLVN h'r. Card. 1 
(1675) q 6 Dis-interre the greatest roots. 1867 Pkarson ///.?/. 
/Ciijr. I, a 'I’lie short shallow skulls which are even now dis- 
interred in old barrows. 

2 . trattsf, andyf^*-. To take out as if from a tomb ; 
to bring out of concealment, ‘ unearth ’. 

lyti AnnisoN Spcct. No. 215 Pa The Philosopher, the 
Saint, or the ITeni. .very often lie. .concealed in a Plebeian, 
which a proper Education might have dis-interred. 1818 
Sc:oT r Uri. Midi, i, 'I'he two ladies who had been disinterred 
out of the fallen vehicle. 

t Di8int6r688| v. Obs. Pa. pjdc. •eaaod, -ost. 
[ad. F. dPsiutPnsser * to discharge, or snuc harme- 
lessc ; to rid from all interest in ’ (Cotgr.), f. dcs- 
l.)i.s- 4 -I- intemser to Interest.] » Disinterest v. 
Hence DlS'Iuteresaing vbl. sb, 
x6aa Bacon /feu. F//, 5? The higher Bond that lyclh him 
. .doth dis-inleresse him of thcNe Obligations, x^a R. Cak- 
i'en i ek in. iv. 14 Why iscverymandisintercsscd 

from a lawfnll calling 'f xd^a J eh. Tavi.oh Rpisc. i 1647) 249 To 
be deposed, or rli.sinteresl in the allegeunce of subjects. x6^6 
8 ai;i MARSH Same Drops i. 3 We all see liow hazardous it ir. 
to disintcresse any in the Ctvill part, a 1655 Vines LonCs 
Sttpp. (1677)342 'J he dls-iniercssing of self-love, .is very rare. 

Di8iutere88ed, ///- a. Obs. Also des-, 
disintereat. [f. prec. + -ku l, or f. Di.s- io + I.n- 

TERESHKD.] 

1 . ^Dimintkrkstku t. 

x6o3 Flohio AfoHtaijine iii. ii, (163/) 456 It is a pleasure 
unto nice, to bee di.si^tere^^cd of other mens aflfayres, and 
ilising-aijcd from their contcnlioiLS. _ 1638 CIiiillingw. Keli^. 
Prof. I. iii. § 81. 179 We that arc disintcressed jjcrsuns. 18^ 
Boyle Seraph. Love vi. (i^kO 48 .Such dtsiniercssed and 
rc.sign’d HaDitudc.s. x69a DaYUhN St. Eurcf Hunt's Rss. 351 
Let us .act the disintere.sscd. 

2 . ~H)IS 1 NTKK£STEI) 2 . 

1610 Donne Pscudo-tnartyr. xii. ^58 The Pope, .more dis- 
intercsjicd then the neighbour Princes. 1649 Jek. Taylok 
Gt. A'.t <?;///. I. 72 The prudence of a wise and di.sinLercsl 
person. 1696 Mary Astell Proposal to Ladia 137 The 
most refin'd and disinteress’d^ Benevolence. X700 'Tyrrei.l 
Hist. Kng. II. 1098 This Wi iter being a Layman is mure 
disintcressed. 

Hence 'tDiaint«re«8edlyafA\; f Disinter essed- 
neee, -estuess, disiiitcrestcdnc.ss. 

X848 Boyle Seraph. LtnfC xiii. (1700) 66 I’he. .Disinterest 
ness of his 1 .ovc to us. X707 Rejl. Ridk. 253 Disintcressed I- 
ness and Generosity. 17x8 J. T. Philhts Ir. Thirty-Jour 
Confer. 351 Men disintercss'diy holy. 

t Di8illter6'88ine]lt. 0 b$. [.i. F. dhim 

Uressement \\\ Hatz.-Daim.).] Disinlcrcsicd- 
ncss, impartiality. 

168a J. Bargravk Pope Alex. ^7/(i367» 110 let him read 
them both with an equal disiiitcressmeiil. 17x8 Prior Poems 
Poster, to Pref., He |thc Karl of Dorset] has raaiiagcil some 
of the gn;.alcsl charges of the kinijdom, with know n ability ; 
and laid them down with entire disintercssincnt. 

Di8intere8t, ^b. [f. Dih- 9 + Intkkert sb."] 

1. 'Phat which is coiUrnry to interest or advan- 
tage ; disadv.'intage, prejudice, injury ; sometliing 
against the interest of or disadvantageous lo > 
person or thing conccrnctl). Now rar£. 

166a Gi.anvii.1. Lux Orient. Pref. (1682) 7 "fis a great tli.s- 
interest to so. . unusual a Doctrine as this, to he but partially 
handled. x^8 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) zQt Whatever . . 
tends to the uisintercst of ilic Public, is Kvif, X744 Harris j 
Three Treat. (1841) ros You have seen many a wise he.id 
shake, in pronouncing ihal .sad truth, How we are gaveriu.d 
all by interest. And what do they think should govern us 
else? Our loss, our damage, our disinterest t 1878 RusiKiv 
Pors C/av, VI. Ixviii. asj All gain, increase, Interest . . lo 
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I the lender of capital, is loss, decrease, and dis-iritcresl to 
the borrower of capital. 

: 1 2 . DiKintcrested»cs.s, impartiality. Obs. 

< X8S8 J. Weud tr. Caiprenede's Cleopatra viii. i. 34 
Perswaded of my disinterest in the affaires of Coriolaiius. 
X718 Ozlll Tonrne/ert's V^oy. I. p. xviii, Physick, which he 
practised with the most perfect disinterest. ,1799 W. 'rAVLoa 
in Monthly RertK XXIX. i<» A catching spirit of disinicrcsi 
and benevolence. 1805 — in Monthly Mag. XX. 40 The 
Ltstc of Lps.sing awarded them, if not with equity, with 
; disinterest. 

3 . Absence of iiitcresti unconcern, rare. 

! _ X889 Mrs. RanixilKI A'iNti Ex'c 1 . 1 . 29 (.An expressiorfj of 

■ intense disinterc-Nt in all earthly things. 

I Di8i*Dt6re8t« v. Now ran. [f. Dis> 6 -f 
I iNTKKKisT V. ; st'c Dtrinteherh, wliich this vb. has 
I superseded.] 

■ 1 . trans. To rid or divest of iiilcre.st or concern ; 

I to detach from the interest or parly of. 

i6ta Bac.on Charge touching Duels^ When he .shall scp. 
the I.1W and rule of .state disinterest him of n vain ami 
unnecessary hazard. 1875 tr. Camden’s Hist, Elh. 539 
An advantageous Peace h.ad been offered to him by the 
J'opc's Nuncio.. if he would dLsinlcrest hiiiLself from the 
(^)iiL-cn. 169a Bl'vkri.ev Disc. Dr. Crish 15 Hi.s present 
Kmnity does not disinterest him in a Right to come, if be 
would ; But it liimlers his licing willing to come. 1893 Pnlt 
Malic. I Feb. v/t Politic.s in Kruiicearcdisgii.-iing, .ind that 
is why ibejieuple have disinterested themselves entirely ri iiiii 
taking part in them. | 

2 . Tti free from .self-interest, to render disin- 
terested. 

i8Bx R. I/r.STKANGK Apol, Pvot, II. 2g J'hal every man 
dis-intere.stiiig him.>elf, may candidly endeavour the relriv- 
ing of the Truth. 

Disinterest, var. of Dinintkukbsed ///. a, ' 

Di8i*nt6re8ted, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -Ki> 1 ; I 
or f. Dis- 10 + Intekested ] * 

1 1 . Without interest or concern ; not intcre.sletl, j 
unconcerned. ? Obs. ' 

a t6ta Don.m: B iaOMPariK (1644) ^^9 Ca.ses, wbiMrin the i>.uiy I 
is dis interested. 1884 ( \mtcmpl. of Man 1. x, (1690) 
113 How dis interested arc they in all Worldly mattei^, siiu e 
they fling their Wealth and Riches into the Sea. 1787 i 
Junius Lett. iii. 18 A careless dhinterc.sted .spirit is no pan 
of his character. 

2 . Not influenced by interesl; impartial, uiv 
biased, un()rejudiced ; now always, Unbitisctl by 
personal interest; free from self-seeking. (Of 
pcrsoiKS, or Ihcii disposition.s, .nctions. etc.) 

1659 O. Wai. kkr Oratory n s; The soul .. t-its now as the i 
most disinterested Arbiter, and inqiartiul judge of her own 
works, that .she can be. 1705 .SiANiiorK /'«ini//iz. III. 435 • 
.So .should the liove to our iNeiglibour be .. Not mercenary I 
and designing, but disinterested and liearty. X7a6 Adv, ! 
Copt. R. Hoyle Any disinterested Person would make ‘ 
the same Judgement; youi Passion has blinded yours. ; 
xBoo Mrs, ’H i.uvi:v Monrtray Earn. I fairly own I 1 

was nut di.siiitercsted in wishing you here. xMsbiviN’<;sTONt: 1 
Zamlu'si .x.xii. 446 Ills disinterested kindness to us., can • 
never be forgotten. 

Di8i'ntere8tedly, n</p. [f. jirec. t- -ly -.] 

In a disintcrc.stcd manner; imimrlinlly ; without 
regard to self-interest ; unsellishly. 

1711 SiiAMKsn. Charm. (1737) 1 . 42 He, who is ever saiil 
to do good the most dcsinteiestcdly. 1807 Souiiu y Lett. 
(1856) 11 . 20 He knows the Arts well, and love.s them dis- 
interestedly. 1830 Fosri.u in Life «V (1846) 11 . 161 

Devotedly and <li.siniercstr.dly faithful. 1873 Hami kton 
Intell. /r^’ If. iii. 64 How difficult it h to think out Mich 
a problem dUiutcresledly. 

Di8i*ntereste^e88. [f- ns prcc. t -nks.s.] 
T'he <iuality of being disinterested ; impartiality ; 
freedom from self-interest or selfish bias. 

a x88a .Sir T, Browne LF-), These expres-sion-i of selli.shness 
and disin tcrc.stediiess h.'ive been u.st:d in a Vfiy Iihwc am I 
indeterminate manner. 1709 J. JoiiNstiN in Hallard MS.S. 
(Bodl. Libr.) XV. 46 What I most admire him for is J)is- 
interc.stedncHs. 175* Johnson Ramhler No, 196 f 8 Thi.s 
..gives tiriiine.s,s and constancy, fidelity and di.Nlntcreslcd • 
ness. x886 I .\nvnK Bampt. Led. tv. (1875) 195 I’hi.s dis- 
interestedness, this devotion to the real interest of bnnian- 
kind. 1875 Jowett l*lato III. 79 He can a.ssuine the dis- 
guise of virtue or disiiUi:restcdiic:>s without having them. 

Disinteresting, ///. a . [f. Djs- io i In- 

TEUKSTINO ppl. a.f or f. I ILSINTEREMT V. + -INC -.] 

Uninteresting ; causing lack of interest. 

1737 Warbur ion Let. to Birch in Boswell Johnson (1887) 

I. 29 A dull, heavy succession of long «|uotatiuiis of ilis- 
interesl ing jiassages. 1800 W. Tayior m Monthly Mag. 

X. 319 'I'lic atteiiipl. .produces on all the Disciples a .similar 
disiiiterc.sting cflect. 18.. 7 V«' .V/W/t? III. 130 (Cent.) He 
rarely paints a disintcrcsiiiig subject. 

Dlsinterestness, var. Di.mi N'rKRE.s8£DN knn. Obs. 
Disinte'nneiit. [f* l >ksintek v. + -ment.] 

1 . 'The action of disinterring ; exhumation. 

1790 P. Nkve (/iV/c) j\ Narrative of the Disinterment of ! 
Milton's Coffin. 1887 Freeman Norm. CV/w/. (1876) I. .App. ' 
7S8 The disinternicnt of Harold's body. 18711 Veats (moo/A 
Comm. 60 The disinterment of Pompeii and Hercuhanenm. 

2 . concr. Tlte material result or product of dis- 
interring ; something disinterretl. 

x8t5 W. Tayi.ok in Monthly Ra*. CVl. 526 Among tlie 
most curious di.sinivrmcnts are vases for heating water. 
1841 D'Iskaei.i //wfw. Lit.j R. Crmoley II. 150 pur most 
skilful delver into dramatic hLlory, amids>t his curious 
masses of disinlcriiicnts, has brought up this proclamation. 

Diilintertwi’iiei v, [Dih- 6.] 'J o 

bring out of an intertwined condition ; to untwist. 
t88x L^’1T0N & F.\ne Tannliituser 33 Th« carven archi* 


DI8JASKED. 

’ liaye, Whereon the intricate .. dusigii Of leaf and stem 
. ilisinlerl wined itself. 2867 GiLDKM.HLkLv£ Ess. 4 * .Stud. (1890) 
K^Such intricate com})oiiiids as ' disiiitertwincd 

Dislnthrall, Disinthrone : see Dihen-, 
Disintomb, obs, var. of Djhkntomb v. 

x6tx F1.0U10, Disepelire, to vnburie, disiiitombe. 

DiflintO'ne* V. rare. [f. Dim- 6 + Im'one v.} 

■ trans. To tlejirivc of * tone^ weaken, enfeeble. 

! 189a Voice (N. Y.) 14 July, Kvery brain habitually stiiiiu- 

; laltd by ulcoliol is more or Ic.ss disintoned. 

puii]itO*xicate, V. ? Obs. [Djs- 6 .] trans. 
'I’o free from intoxication ; to restore to solH;rncs.H. 

1685 J. CiiAMiiEKLAVNi-. Cojfce Tea .y Choc. 40 ll clisintuxi- 
catfs iho^e that arc fuddled. 

Disintreat: sec Diskntreat. 

Disi*litricate» z'. [f. Di.s- 6 + Inthk-ate y.] 
tram. To free from int neatly or ctnniilicalion ; lo 
disentangle, unravel, extricate. 

15981- OHIO, Dis/rieare, to frev . . to disiittric.-itc, to viUanglc. 
x6xx Cotgr., Jh'smcshment a l»ti.ssing. .viipeslcring, di-i- 
intriciiling. i860 tr. Amyraldns' Trent, com. Relie. HI. iv. 
i 37J The Knowledge of the true God. .disinlricatod from the 
confusion of so many false Deities. 1830 Sir W. Hamii.ion 
Discuss. (1852) 4.q To disiiitricatc the (|uestioi), by relieving 
it of lhc.se two errnts. 

tDisinn'rei 7'. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 -p Inuuk v.] 
trans. To dept ivc of use or jiractice ; to disaccustom. 

18x3 1 ACKsoN Creed i. aej (Joel . . dis-iiniring his chosen 
Isratd from his wonted call. 1844 Miu t)N . Ireop. (Arb.) 6 s 
Wc are hinder’d and diit-iniir'd by this eours of liccncitijs 
towards the true knowledge of what wc seem to know. 
fDisinvali'dity. Obs. [ineg. f. otiose or 
intensive (cf. Dim- 5) + Invaijdity.] invalidity. 

x6«5 Be. Mouni ago tpp. Cjesar i\. iv. 136, I do call those 
.Some mens doctrines. . J^iiv.-itc Opinions : and so well may 

I doe, in respect of the disinvalidity and dis[)roportion of 
them. 

t DisinvoiglOf Obs. rare. [1)jh-6.] trans. 
To free from inveiglement. 

1635 J. Haywaro tr. Riondi's Banish'd Virg. 50 Nor had 
ht-..becne yet disinveagicd sO stxxie u.s he was. .hut fjr the 
P)ince.s.se. .who,. ..shew’d him the false carde dealt him. 

Disinvolope: sec* J)isknvjoi.ui*. 

Di8invQ*nt, v. nome-^ifd. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the invention of. 

1868 H i:li'S Rtalmah xiv. (1876) 371, 1 would rli.NinvciU 
telegraphic coimnimicution. Ibid. 376 and 386. 

XHsinve'Sti 6: cf. mcxI.F. 

?y.dir.] trans. To deprive of that with which one 
is investctl ; to strip, (fivesl (///. aud^l^.). 

1630 Waosw’okth Pi/gr, iii, 12 They made me disinvcsl 
iny sellc of sin.h prophane garments 1 had.^ a 1831 Dh.avton 

II hs. 1 . 'jjoiJot}.) Having.seen NisdisinvestlngaiidiHsaslroiis 
chanco. 1645 Bali. Sphere Otn’t. 13 By reposing or 
gr.mting such '^I’nist, they doc not disinyest ihcin.selvcs of 
lintir right naturall. i88« A. Austin in Coutenih. Ret*. 
Jan. 129 Not . . that language has of itself any sim ;11 to di.s- 
iiiwst man, who enqiluys it. of ihut du.Ht of the ground 
whi(:h enters so largely into his composition. 

So Dlsi&ve'fttltnre, Disinve'stur*, the action 
of disinvesling or state of being disinvested. 

16x6 Court <y /’ Jas. i (1849) I. 430'I’hey rathei think of 
his disiiuesturc of his robe, and after to be iiueslioncd in 
j the. Star Chamber. X846 Worcester cites Ifi’st. Rev, for 
j Diwires/i t u rc. 

j DisiUTi'gOrate, V. rare. [Djs- 0.] trans. 

I 'I'u deprive of vigour, lo enervate : the oiipositc of 
: invigorate, 

i 1844 Smith A z/. in hlem. (1855) II. 518 Thi.s .soft, 
mid warm, and dLsinvigorating climate. 

i ’[ Di9iiivita*tion. obs. (f. Dis- 9 + Jnvita- 

j Tio.v.J The Opposite of an invitation; an invitation 
j not lo do something. 

I 1654 i.D Urkf.ky Pnrthcnixsa (1676) 50.1 Why do j'ou . . 
j give me so great :i dis.inviiatioii lo obey you? 

I t Disinvi'tei [Uis- (».] iran.f. 'Jo 

I du the opposite of inviting ; to refract or cancel an 
I invitation to. Hence DisiiivPtiug^/. rr. 

1580 .SiuNEV .Arcadia in. 3^9 Lasting a sideward look (>n 
! /ehnanc, (liej nmde .'ll! imperious sign with a threutening 
j alluicmciu (a dis-inviiing inviting of her) to follow. 1858 
• ^'lM■;ll' Tor. Amfiass. i.|j ('/'.) J w.Ts uuon his highness's 

i intimation sent to disinvite ihein. 1865 J. Sewjkanv Sure- 
■ fooling 1*7 Which would, .disinvite to a pursuit. 

Disiu'V'O'lTOi [k ^ + Involve 7;.] 
Dans. 'Fo free from an involved condition; to un- 
Jokl ; to disentangle. 

16x1 Flouio, disiiilangled, di.sinuolucd. i 6 j» 

Sir 'J' Haw kins tr. Mathien’s I’nhappy Prosperitie <) Other 
inquisitiDii.N . . from which the most unuM.cnt hardly could 
dis-involvc iheiiisclves. 1647 Powr 0/ A'eys ii. 12 Fiil.c 
illations . . which will all vanish . . ami the truth lie di‘« 
involved. 1743 Voung AV. T/t. ix. 2tio To di.s-iiivolvc the 
moral world, and give To nature's renovation brighter 
charms. 

Disinwrap, obs. var. of Disenwiiai* v. 

161X Fi-oriu, Disuii/nppurc, to disinwrap. 

Disione, var. of Disjim*: v. Obs. 

Disja'Sked, -at, -it, ///. a. .SV. [According 
to Jamieson comiplion of dejei hd*: cf. Dim- 
jkcteo.] Jiroken down, dilapidated ; decayed, lit. 
Also in comb. 

x8x8 t Old Mart, xli, ‘Tak the first biokcn disjasked* 
looking roatl.' xSzs Gai.i Steamboat 261 (Jum.) In a very 
llisju^kit stalcj Intiiig butli sore in Ulh and limb, and worn 
out ill my mind. 1830 — Laurie T. vii. viii. (1849) 336 
Mi.ss Beeny, not having been in bed all night, was in a most 
disjasket btaU. 



DISJ£CT. 


DISJUNCT. 


Disject (flisd.^c'kt), V. [f. L. disject-^ ppl. stem 
of di.^ictre to tl^ow asunder, scatter, disperse, i’. 

Di«- 1 ¥jth!!re to throw: cf. v\!iXi\^/disjcctdre 
frc<|.] tram. To cast or break asunder ; to scatter, 
disperse. Hence Diaije*cted ///. a. separated by 
force, disinenibercd. 

1581 MAKDKrK i>k.o/Xoies 159 A Church most righllte 
iiiMitiitcd, which Wiu> afierward miscfrajblic disicctcd and 
srperated. 1647 'I’ltAri' Comtn. Jas, i. 1 'I’hc Jews ut this 
day sue a disjected and despised ^>«ople. — Rif, xvi. ig liy 
the earthH|uake disjected and dissipated. 1879 Sir C. (h 
Scot I Leit. ArckU. 11 . 3aa hty lecture., the last of my 
long Imt disjected .scries. 1893 VY/wj XCV. 54. i 
'I'hal branch of the Profession elects to remain disjected, 
a profession of units without common interests, without 
cohesiun. *884 0, Alkf.s in W€stm. Caz. 2a May 1/3 To 
tear his present critic limb from limb, .and then to dance a 
.stately, .carmagnole over the disjected members. 

II Disjecta meiubra. Lat.phr. An nltcratiou 
of Horace’s disjecti nicmbra pociat * limbs of a dis- 
membered i)oet \ used — Sc.iltered rcmain.s. 

i7aa Port: <1737) ^50 (.Slaiif.) Yon call’d Vm an j 

Hotaliau cento and then 1 recollected the ///Vtv.'/' wctnlra 
Pih'tae. *754 11 . Wau*oi.k Lett, (1857! II- 411 (.Staiif.) j 
Shake tljose words all together, and sec if they can be .iiiy- 
thing but the disjecta ut cm l>r<i of Pitt. *873 C. Ki.^o j 
Mountain, Sierra AYt*. i,\. 166 'I he savanl to whose lender j 
mercies tlicse disjcita membra have been committed. 

DisjOCtiOll (disd,:^e'kj3ii\ [ad. L. disjcctidm 
ctHf n. of action f. disjicerc, lo DiMJKt T : .sec -tiox.] 
The action of throwing asunder ; the fact or con- 
dition of being scattered ; forcible dispersion, rout. 

*73S J, At KINS I'oy, Oi/inea 148 Then lik« a Cannon in j 
nrciportiuii lo these, the ilisjcction is with more or less . 
V^ioleiice, producing Thunder. « x8o6 lh>. Hokslrv LUblkai : 
Crit, IV. 305 (I-.l The sudden disjection of Ph.Traoh’s host. 1 


Sullivan P^ievt Nat, I. 26 The nieeiiiig or disjoining of and set ill againe. xSu Lvtton Rttgene A, 1. ix, The cor- 
natures. poral began to disjoint Tiis rod. 

Disijoin, obs. f. D1.SJUNK, AV., breakfast. *7*» Siiiti-K S/ect, No. 473 A good Carver, . cuts 

m ff nr/v- -c mil up, disjoints, aud uncases with incomparable Dexterity. 

uJuJy.“p*!SSkfcd.LT^ "^0 To be. dupinled; .to suffer 

>»« SOUTHWEU M A»». rJL. 88 Thcs« div 'b^ocation ; to go out of joint ; to come in pie^. 
joyned ghests. at6a6 Bacon Afax. 4. Uses Com, Law , frwie of things dis- 

IVef. (1636) 4 ThU delivering of knowledge in distinct ami ttarpeds^ Mag, Apr. 741 A hundred coUmcs 

disiovned Anhorisines. x<mo Pknnamt fir ^ WJ.wL overturn .. iiuivcr, disjoint. *890 Con.stanck Smith 


disjoyned Aphorismes. 1790 Pknnant London (K.) Wind- 
miil-.street consists of disjoined houses. 

Hence f Bi^jol xtedly adv, separately, rlis- 
jiinclly. 

1571 'Dkxk.s rantom, 1. xx. If magnitudi-.s 

disioyncdly or sepcratly be pro|k>rtionall, conioyncdly 
or compounded, they shall also bee proporlionall. x6s8 
' 1 '. Si-ENCKK Logick 245 Perpctuall life, and i^lh at lust, 
ara attributed to Saul. .neither of them distinctly, but both 


j dhduyimdly. 

Diajorner. rn/v. [f. as prec. -f -eb i.] One 
I who or that which disjoins. 

j *854 Coke (1657) 10 This disjunction of parts 

j must Ije such a disjoyncr which niunsuratus the w hole. 

I t Disjoint* 3/. Obs, [a. OF. desjointCf dis- 
1 jointc separation, division, nipturo (Godef.) I.. 

I type *disjuu€taf fem. sb. from disjunctus pa. 

I analogous to sbs. in -ata^ •ada^ -ade^ PY -je : si c 
-AiiE, This takes the place in jmrt of L. disjunct io. | 
A disjointed or out-of-joint condition ; a position of 
jicrplcxity or difticulty ; a dilemma, * fix ’. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytus ni. 447 UyCi What wyght |>at 
slont in .swych di^ioynte. *430 Lvix;. Chron, Troy d v, Ami 
thus aiuiducs of either of these twaiiie Of lou« and ‘.ham«^ 

I eue'n so vpon the ix>ynt Medea slodc as tho in gnat dis- 
• loynt. *494 Fauyan Chrmt. vii. 3U0 The which Iwmrct, at 
j Uiat tyme, wius in surhe disjoyiitc, tnat he cowdc not brynge 
I It lo any frame. 1353 Douglas* Mneis xii. xiii. 30 Tbou 


1837 C.MII.YIK fr. Rev. II. iii. vii. These day.s of convulsion mycht iiuhil now haue oachit at disioynt IMS. 1513 dmiuncLl Kohkrtson CArtv V 

The .sylly Troionis baith be -sc and land. was the head of a di’-i 

Xlifioeiuie, var. DI-S-JUXI-:, AV., breakfast. f Disjoint, ///. a, Obs. [a. OF. disjoint (:- H. 188 The huge frai 

Disjoin (disd.^oi-iO, 7 f. Also 5 des-. [ME. L.i//V//«t^//3), pa.pplc.of r/i:.v>rY4f/rcto DiaJOlN^^ and umvieldy. 

dt?S’, d/siiync, a. OF. desjoi^nk, pres, stem oidesjoin’ 1 . Disjointcct out of joint ; disconnected. words or a 

dre, niod.l*'. dtjoindre- dcsjon/icr. It. dis^'iujjti- t*4*o T^llaii. on flush, vm. 164 Th.-u sensis spille or tjr se()uenc 

m*;—!,. disjunecre f DlS- j. + iun ^fre to Toiv 1 jwintc disjoynt Im thcryune Is not my wille. z6oa .Shaks. ^ *588 Jsit'NKV G.(, 

1 t.l. *• 10 JOIN. J ^phinking by our late <fcerc Brothers death, ';:«•“)«> bring forth si 

1. tiaiis. To undo the joining of; topntorkcep dur stale to b. disioynt, Jj out uf Frame, n ,717 P.u<.et mI M 3» Vp 

asunder ; to disunite, separate, sunder, part, sever : David (Heuaai), My Inmes.. Disjoint with anguish. *817 haARi. OK IK'ULE] 

a. persons, plates, things, actions, etc. 2 . In a dilemma, in a difficult iiosition. (Cf. ;■ !*<5cms loose and di 

. 4 B,CvNU.Nf;,rM. /..X. ?y7/4Wer.oldl.aucdiMoyned DISJOINT yi.) 
yow and haue drowned yuw, 148^ - Curia // *, I am there i c >500 Lauee/ot 2907 Fur well ?hc sc the ihucII, hoxv dis- .XiTri » m 

thtjjlaces and affayres dcsioyric vs 1514 Barci .nv i lolijnt The adwcutur now stoiidith one the point Builli of disiS.n^ibm^ Tl k"* 
(fL tir Ip/ondyshm. (Percy boc.) p. .\xxii, 1 he smell ami my lord las honorc, and Ins load. uisjomttdiit.s.s of Ins 

lasling partly conjoyned be, And part di.<<joyncd. 160* K. 3. Disioined sunaraterl • seimratr* rymarlc in 

JoiLN-soN King./, tf Commuu (1(^5) 212 Wts and .. . r Ru.skin foty C 


JfJii.NsoN Kingd, tjr Commio. (1603) 212 Desert.s and .. 
iiioiiritatiies disjoyning the pix>vini:es. i6ia Woodai.i. Surg, 
•Vii/e’ Wks. (1653) 141^ The first [ntcnrion. .is performed hy 
lecturing the Ixmes disjoyned. c i<i94 Prior Cr/ia to Damon 
n.j Shall neither time, nor age our souls disjoin? 1864 
A, MlKav ///.v/. Kilmarnock .134 The two parishes weie 
disjoined in 1642. 

uhsol. 1^ T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 11. 28^ It is the 
n.itiire of this eiieiny of mankind to scatter, lo disioyne and 
.sepal at. 4*683 Oldham iPXx <V Rem. (16S6) 123 Thai 
cruel w'ord for ever must disjoyn. Nor can I hope, but thus, 
to have him mine. 

b. one thing, person, action, etc. {from another). 

* 5*5 Ed. Bkkneks froiss. 11. ec. (R.) Th«y s<tydu, ili«y 
woldc noi disiovne nor disccuer them from tlic crownc. xrSx 
Sa\ile Taciins' //«/. 11. Iviii. (isiji) 87 S]>;unc being dis- 
loyned from it f.Xfrical by a narrow .strayle. x6oi Siiaks. 
yu/. C. II. i, *3 Th’ ai}use of (Jreaiiiesse, is, when it dis- 
joynes Remorse from Power. *741 Mioim.kton Cicero I. 
iv. 1.71 Our knights arc now almost disjoined again fmm 
the Senate. x 86 s M. Aknoli> /:w. Crit. ii. 77 File I 


I Tlie .sylly Troionis baith be -sc and land. 

t Disjoint* ppl. a, Obs. [a. OF. desjoint (:— 
I L. disjiitu:t-us\ pa. pplc. of desjoindre to 1 )jaJoiN.] 
I 1. l)isjointcc(, out of joint ; disconnected. 

c 14M JUi/Zoii. OH I/usb. vm. 164 Thjit sensis spille or 
: jMintc disjoynt l)c thcryune Is not my wille. z6oa Smakk. 
J/am. I, ii. 20 Thinking by our bite ifcerc Brothers death, 
( lur Slate to be disioynt, and out of Frame, a *717 Parnell 
David (Seageij, My lioues.. Disjoint with anguish. 

2 . In a dilemma, in a difficult 2>osition. (Cf. 
j Dlsjoint j^.) 

I c lifiQ Laucc/ot -ztytj Fur well ^hc sc the t>crcll, how dis* 
i K)(ijnt The adwcutur now stoiidith one the point lioitli of 

I my lord his honorc, and Ins loud. 

o. I )isjoine<I, separated ; separate. 

1589 IvE Fori if. yi Because of it (i=its| dUioint st.'indtng 
from the wall w'hich causeth sharpnes. *649 Mimon 
Fikon. iv. (1831) 35.3 Carrying on a disjoynt aiid priiat 
intei'cst of his own. 1660 If. More Mysi. Cod/iness 31 
The disjoint and independent particle.s of Matter. 

b. quasi-di(/cf. Apart, asunder. 

. *43® tHlgr. Ly/Alanhode 11. cxlviii. (1869) 135 The sawe 
IS cleped Haync [hatred]; bt which disioyncl U ysiiwcd the 
onhede of hretherhede. 

Disjoint (dis<l,:;orDt), v. Also 6-7 -ioinot 
[orig. f. DiwoiXT ppl, a, (cf. -ate 3 ) ; but in some 
uses treated as f. Joixt jA] 

1 . tram. To put out of joint; to disturb, destroy 
I the due connexion and orderly arrangement of ; to 
i dislocate, wrench, dismember. (Cf. DisJ uj NT a. i .) 
j t *4M Pal/ad. on limb, 1. 873 Tlii worlcs that the werincs 
1 not disyoint [dcs truant}. *541 R. CoiT.ANi»i 7 rfytZ<'/<V( 7 «rA 7 . 


*579 /'.Ci.KE //rM7/M Part. 367 Although M. Meskius 
hath disioyned this pl.icc..l haue set it down, .entire. 1598 
Fu>Kio,.S 7 i;///Air(? . . to disioyne .ts a butcher doth a sbeeue. 
161a Brinsley Pos. Parts (ibfig) »j.| Latine phra.ses which 
emmot fitly be disjoyned arc to be taken together. 

0. To sunder, dissolve, break up (a state or con- 
dition of union) ; to undo, unfasten (a knot or tie . 

1633 Mak-mion Fine Com ftvtion i. v, Knots ofcoiiijiliniciit, 
which the least occasion disjoins. 1643 Mm.ton Dworce 
viii. (1851)42 That mariage ihcrfore ( joJ himself dis-joyns. 
189s pLAcK-Monr-: Pr. Arth. 11. 70 Their short Embraces 
some rude .Shocks disjoyn. 1738 (iLover Leonidas v, 617 
All with headlong pace , . Disjoin ihcir order. 
t 4 . fig. To put out of joint, unhinge. Obs. rare. 

<V/ 4 ^Wj Wisd I. xvi. $ 2 (,670) 62 
Oallus \ibiiis .. so dislodged find dis-jiiyned his own jiidg- 
mr.m, that he could never .settle it again. 

6. udr, (for rejl,) To separate or sever onc.self 
from a state of union or attachment; to jiart, be* 
come sc])aratc ; a. said of two or more. 

t6M Callis Stat. .Sfiuers (1C47) 167 If one of them die, 
ih.'tt Action simll survive, for though they were joyni in llic 
personalty, yet they disjoyned in the re;diy. 1699 Garth 
III. (j7o 6) 42 So Lines that from their Parnlh:! 
ueciine. More they advance, the more they .still disjoin. 
'f.* 7*.3 L« LwfKJD Antobiog. (‘176.0268 'J'hcy, hopcle&s now. . 
uu>ioiiicc(, and one of them fled the country. 

b. said ol one thing parting y>v//r another. 

^H \Ks. / V»i. ,y. Ad. 541 ’J?Hrbreaihlt:.Nse hedisioynd. 
.-lud ba. k W.ud .hew. 163s Swan .S>r. M. (1670) 90 liing 
of clammy luituio, it di-joyneth not, but :.tickcth f^l. 
llciicc Disjoi niuK vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Dijoynyjig, disjunction. i6i< (j. 
SjMns Irav. I wo not fane disioyning vallics. 4*643 
W C.NR,vvRmin /-m/K Errant iv. iC. Ibis .lisjoynbg O? 
bo|ii.:s only H lo knit your hearts. >741 A. Monro AnaL 
(ed. 3) itjj 1 hey may . . yit-Ul to a di^joiniiig Forte. *794 


j . . be shattered and dis-joyiitcd, llirough distrust in God. 

*860 PusEY Min. Profit. 347 .Sdfi.shiu:.ss . . di.sjpint.s the 
i whole frame of .society. 4186a Buckle Civi/h. (1869) HI, 
I .^77 1 framework of alHiirs would be disjointed, 
j t b. Jig. To distract. Obs, 

I <8a8 Earle Microcosm., Mcere Fonuall Alan (Arb.) 30 
j He is not disjointed with other Meditations. 

I .fiS' throw the parts (of anything) out of 
1 orderly coiine.vioii ; to dislocate. 

! *638 Cjhllinovv. Relig. Prot. i. vi. §44. 364 Your di.s* 

j cour^- ujioii this point, you have . . disjoynted, and given 
Us the grounds of it in the Wgining of tlie (.,’hapter, and 
the superstructure .. in the end- 1770 GiunoN Misc. ICks. 
(1S14) IV, 504 It is ._. cli.sagrceable . . to observe a lyric 
Df taste . , di.sjointiiig the order of his ideas. 1834 
ll. N. Coi.i KiEicK (irk. Poets (cU. 2) 55 Their collocation 
having^ bi;eii di.tjointed by time. 

2. To disjoin, disunite. 

*^3 -^tanyhchst Actieis iii. (j\rb.) 83 The sea . . rii.'-ht in 
• ' Itwiyc disiovnotiiig with .sJiort .streicls from Sicil Ishind. 
*601 In*. W. Barlow Ihfence 126 The elect members of 
C-hnsl can never be disjointed from him. 1650 Fui.lek 
Pisgah ll. vii. 164 ICxcept . . lioine p;u-l of Asher lay south- 
ward at distance, di.s-juiulied from the main body of that 
Iribe. Mjsg //«/. in Ann, Reg. 32/2 According a.s it i.s 
possessed by the English or the French, [itj connects or 
disjoints the colonies of Canada and la^uiaiana. 1775 1 ’. 
Jki kerson Let. Writ. 1892 I. 484 Great Britain, disjointed 
from her colonies. *85* Kouertnon Serm, Ser. 111. xi. 134 
Ignite these all and then you have the Keforinution . . Dis* 
JD'Dt them and then you have some miserable sect. 

3. To separate joint from joint ; to take in pieces 
at the joinli. 

* 5 ^ Hakmau Desds Serut. 384 (T.) As for his coach, .he 
would not only have it to be unhariiissetl as 1 said, .but also 
unpinned, disjointed, and pulled asunder, x^ I^Ovklace 
/ oems (1664J 44 Like watches by unskilfull men Disjoynted, 


overturn .. uuivcr, disjoint. *8go Constance omith Aidd/c 
L. Haviland 1 . 11. ix. 303 Neither will the great .scheme of 
j things disjoint, because your lover has left you. 

Ilcncc Difljoi'xiting vbl, sb, 

I *598 Florio, Disgioniione, a disioining, a disiointtng. 

; i6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wk.s. (1653) 149 The disjoynting 
of the boiic.s. a *7*5 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1 . 548 Those 
unhappy jcalousic.s, which began a disjointing between the 
king and his people. 1794 Sullivan Viexu Nat. 1 1. 90^ Even 
stroiij> towers are made to vibrate several inches, without 
any disjointing of the mortar. 

Difiyornted , ppP a, [f. prec. -h -ed i.l 

1. Separated joint from joint ; disjoined, separ- 
ated ; disconnected. 

4 *643 G. Sandyn yot» 4/5 (T.) Be . . their disjointed bones 
to powder ground. *88^ Contempt. State cf Man t. vi. 

! (1699) ^ Consider. , the disjoynted disposition of the Bones. 

! 1700 Dhyden P'ab/es, Ceyx tjr Alcyone 27, 1 saw a*drift dis- 
j jointed planks. 17x6 Leoni wIn7/iY. 1 . 12/1 Dis- 

joyuted and unfinished Members. z767BL.vcKSTONKt Vw//M. 

, G. 379 That the construction^ |>c made upon the entire 
! deed, and not merely upon disjointed parts of it. *840 
j F. D. Bennett Whaling Coy. 11 . 191 Some of these 
I [casksl are kept in a disjointed state . . ready lo be put 
together. *887 Hall Caine /.Vr//w. 7 rr xxxvii. 247 A little 
disjointed gip.sy cncainpment of nmU-Vmilt tents. 

2. Consisting of separated or ill-connected parts ; 
disconnected. 

*6sa-6a Hkylin Cosmogr, in. (1682) 96 A dls-joynteil 
People, not under any setled form of Gavcrnmciit. *769 
Ruhkrt.son Chm. V. III. x. 258 He fell already .. that he 
was the head of a disjointed body.^ 1838 'riiiKi.wALL Greece 
IL 1S8 The huge frame of the Persian empire was disjointed 
and unwieldy. 

3. Of words or a discourse : Without proper con- 
ne-xion or setjuence ; disconnected ; iiicohcient. 

4*586 .Sidney tl.;, ITic constancy of your wit was not 
wont to bring forth such disjointed speeches. *614 Jackson 
Creed 111. [vj ju Vpon such hrukcii disiuiiicted .surmises. 

I *817 Earl ok Dudley /, t 7 L 3 June (1840) 169 His argiimfim 
. . secm.s louse and disjointed. *843 Lkvj:k J. Jfinton xiii, 
Our convcLsaiion dropped into broken disjointed sentences, 
lienee Dlsjoi'ntedly adv.,, DlaJoi^ntedixeBS. 

..‘^54 L<d. 0 kkemv /’4rr4c.7//w4 (1676) 505 The disorders and 
disjointodnes.H of bis discourse, Phil. Trans, XLVI. 
134 You remark in all their Actions., a Disjointedness. 
*871 Ru.skin Fors C/av. xi. 19, 1 must p.T.s.s, disjointcdly, 
to niultcrs, which, in a written letter, would have heeii 
put in a postscript. xB;^ Mark Twain [Cleiuens) /nnoc. 
Abr. xii. 85 Wc talked disjointeilly. 

Disjoi'atly, adv, [f. Disjoint a. + -j.y 2 .] 

1. Separately, asunder, apart; disjunctly: opp, 
to conjointly. 

*634 M. Sasdvs Prudence 6 ('!*.) When they are perfect, 
then arc they joined; but, disjoinily, no way am they be 
{ perfccit. 1880 Mltkhead t/Hr/rjr it. 6 199 If the same thing 
be lejj.Atcd by vindication lo two or more persons, whether 
conjointly or di.sjointly, they take e.Tch a .snare. 

2. Disjointcdly, disconnectedly, rare, 

*62* Hakewill AV«a ’’ Davids l \nv A ij a, J )iscourse.s whiuli 
were delivered di.siointIy and by pcece-meaU:. 189a .J rgoxy 
Jan. 10 ‘ l..et it come out— she tan’l shoot me,' disjuuitly 
inuitercd Mr. Arthur. 

Usjoi’nture. [f. Disjoint v. + -unji, after 
jointure. Cf. OF. desjointure (in Godef.).] The 
stale of being disjointed ; disconnexion, separation. 

, >757 Conway Lc/t. in Frasers Alag. (1850) XLI. 424 
Tlicre is riiore disjuiiuure to our affair>. .than any coalition 
of our laiiiisters emt retrieve. 1879 ' 1 'i.>i;kuee FooTs Err. 
.\i.\. 104 The dlsjointiire of opinion between them and tlie 
A'arikee schoolmurms was all because the latter wanted lo 
measure them by Northern ideas of thc.se virtues. 

Dieijono, -joon» ohs. ff. Disjunk, Sc,, breakfast, 
f Di^ouTn, V, Obs, rare. [f. Di«- i -hstem of 
tuljourn.'l tram. To [ml off from the day ap- 
pointed. 

184a Sir W. Bkeketon in 13M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
.\pt). i. 51 If this incelirig had not been unhappily disjouriicd 
amt cU$ap])uintcd by some of the I )e})Uly Lieutenants. Ibid. 


\ 52 Whereof the rest were by some of them diijoumed. 

tDi^ju'dgei V. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + jur> 0 K.] 
To deprive ol or remove from the office of judge. 

*649 [see Di.sjt'STK:E]. i6s8 State Triats, Dr. J, Hetvei 
(R.) All the rest of the Judges . . were . . impeached of high- 
ircason^dldudg’d and put to fiiie.s and ransoms. 

[Dimudioation, error for Dijudication. See 
List of Spurious i Vords^ 

tDi'fiijugate, V. Obs. rare-^**. 

*8^ BuiL N r Glossogr,, Disjugate^ lo disjoyn, part, sever. 

t Di^u*nct, Sc. Jjatiiiized form of Disjoint sb, 

15x^3 DoeoLAS ,dCneis xii. xiii. 30 [See Disjoint jtA]. 

Diidunct (disd.3;2*‘qkt), a. [ad. L. disjunct-its, 
pa. p^e. of disjungfre to disjoin. Cf. Disjoint a.] 

1. Disjoined, disconnected, seimratcd, separate, 
distinct; t distant. (Now rare exc. in tcdinical 
senses : see also below.) 

*599 Nashk Lenten Slnffe (1871) 15 From the city of 
Norwich ..it is Ktxlecn miles disjunct. *68r Glanvill 
Lux Orient, vii. (R.) The divine . . freedome conwsts nut 
in his acting by lucer arbitrarious will, as disjunct from his 
other attributes. 1688 K. lioiMVS, Armoury lu, 356/2 The 
Side Rest Is a Rest di^unct from the I^ithe. 1774 M. 
Mackenxik Maritime Surv. p. xvi, A Disjunct Survey isj 
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wlirn the ITsrliour!!, Bays, or Islands .. are each surveyetl 
separately in a geometrical Manner. 1817 N. Drakp. SAnks. 
1. 56, 3 quatrains with a verses of immediate, intcrpo.«;e(l 
between a verses of diidunct rhimc. and a terminating cotii>let. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Philos. 4- Theol. iv. 60 TIuit congeries 
of externalities, mere disjunct atoms. 

b. Entom. Having the head, thorax, and aIhIo- 
men separated by deep incisions, 
t2. M<Uh. ( 0 pp. to Conjunct it. 5): «DTa- 

C(>NTlNi;oU8. 

Disjunct proportion : a proportion in which the second 
and third terms have not the same ratio (or dilTerencc) ns 
the first and second, or the third and fourth. Ohs. 

*SP 4 Bi.UNiJKVit. F.xerc. i. xviii 4a Disiunct proportion 
Oeometricall . . is when there is not like proportion betwixt 
the second and the third, that is hetwixt the first and the 
second, or betwixt the third and the fourth, ns 3, 6, 4, B. 
1597 Morlkv Introd. Afus. Anriot. 2706 [see ] 3 iscri;;ie u h], 

3 . Aim. (Onp. to Conjunct a. 6.1 

D. tetrachoras, letrachords separated b}’ an interval of 
a tone. J). tnoiton^ motion hy intervals exceeding .a degree 
of the scale. 

.«?94 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 07 Tctrachords . . were 
either Conjunct, when they Ijegan the .Serciiul 'J etrachonl 
at the Fourth Chord ..Or else the two Tctr.arhoids were 
disjunct, the second taking its lieginning at the Fifth Chord, 
there being always a 'J'one Major bet ween the Fourth and 
Fifth Chords. 1774 Burnev Hist. Atus. 1 . i. 54 

When the modulation pas.Hcd from a conjunct to a di.sjunci 
tetrachord. 1870 Kock.stko in (irove Did. At us. 11 . 88 He 
fUiordi] has iisetf the diminishcrl fourth in disjunct motion. 

4 . lA^iCt etc. fa. -Disji'Nottve a. 2. Ohs. 
b. ~ DlscnETE IT. 1 d. c. Applied to the several 
alternative members of n disjunctive proposition. 

1608-xi Bp. Hall A/ij/. 11. iii, Gregory the 'J'hird, writing 
to the Bishops of Bauaria, gives lids disjunct charge ; * Li-t 
none kcepc an harlot or a conciildiie ; hut cither lef him 
Hue chastely, or marry a wife.’ x6a8 T. SfENCF.n J.o/iirk 
300 A compound .Syllogisinc is then disiunct, when the pro- 
position thereof i.s a disiunct aviomc. 1658 Sianlfv iJisi. 
J'hilos. VIII. (1701I 312/1 A disjunct axiom is that which is 
disjoyned, hy a disjunctive conjunction ; as, either it is day, 
or it is night. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton I.o^ic xii. (iHfio' 
1 . »94 Notions co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of 
exten.sion ..are only relativelv dilforont (or ilivcrso); and 
in logical language, are properly called Disjuutt or JJiserde 
Notions, ^fliiones dijum tie, cimretr), 1864 Bowkn l.ogic 
vii. 218 The Siihsiitn]itiun is a Disjunctive of which these 
several Antecedents arc the Disjunct M embers. 

+ Binu'noted, ///. a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.l jlisjoined, disconnecled. 

a 1650 M AY Satir. PupPy (1637) 4^ Farewell Poetry ; thou 
trim Composer of disj uncled .Sense. 

Disjunction (di.s,di5» qkJjiD. [a, OI‘\ (hisjunC’ 
Hon (13th c. in Godef.), or ad. L. disjumtion cm 
separation, n. of action f. disjunj^he to Disjoin.] 

1 . The action of disjoining or condition of b(?ing 
disjoined ; separation, disconnexion, disunion. ('I'he 
opposite of (Conjunction i.) 

Disjunction certificate, one given to a church mcnihcr 
when he Ic.ivcs to join another church. (.Scotland.) 

c 1400 I.auf rands Cirurg. 322 pc firsle Ijoon of be nerkc. . 
disiuncciuuii of jx'^t buun wole sle a man an<x)n. C1430 
Lydg. Hot has v. xiv. (15-, 4) 13a a, To make a disiunciion 
Betwene these landes. 1580 .SiDNKV Arcadia iv. (i5j?o) 430 
When they made the greevous disjunction of ineir long 
combination. 1653 H. M<mE App. Anfid. (1662) 184 
Death being .. a disjunction of the .Soul from the Body. 
1798 Hist. Ill Ann. A’eg. 51 A total disjunction .. between 
the l■cspef;tive concerns of the church and the st.itc. i8sa 
Dana Crust. 11. 1124 Tlic ficc|uciii disjunction and remote- 
ness of the two siqierior [eyesj. xS^ A. McKay Hist, 
Kiltuarnoik 131 After the disjunction of the new pari.sli. 

2 . lApfy etc. The relation of the several terms 
of a disjunctive proposition ; hence, a disjunctive 
proposition or statement ; an alternative. 

15M B’raitnce Lawiers Log, n. vii, 75 b. If the di function 
or scpanition bee true absolutely, .without any thirde thing 
put betweene, then the whole axiome is true and necessary. 
1630 Randoi.i'H Aristippus Wks. (1875) 7 Hippathi, hip- 
pathi, aut discs, aui ctiscede inc.ontint‘nter~-?t. very good 
disjunction. 1653 H. Moke Autid.A/h. i. iv. (1712) i§ If 
you make choice of the other Member of die Disjunction. 
1794 Pai.ey liT'id. I. iii. (1817) 56, 1 am entitled to contend 
that one side or other of the fidlowing di.Njum'rion is true. 
1864 Bowen Logic vii. 219 The nature of a Disjunction is, 
that any one of the Disjunct Members exists, or is tiusited, 
only by the non existence, or snbl.'ition, of all the others. 

lienee Di^jn'&otlonlst, one who leaves a church 
in order to form a new congregation. 

187a J, S. Jeans IVestepi IVorthics 135 Dr. Buclian.'in 
should accompany the disjiinctionisls to the new church. 

Diiljn&Ctd'V’O (ili.S|d,:{i» ijktiv), a. and sh. [ad. 
L. dHjundfVus, Idisjunct-m Dis,iunct, r)is.TOiNT: 
see -IVE, Cf. F. disjonctif i^desjointifm 13th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the property of disjoining or discon- 
necting ; characterized hy or involving disjunction 
or separation. 

1570 Levins AfaniP. X53/3T Disiunctiue, disiuuctinus. 
x^ Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 83 Since the original 
Law did not admit of a Mediator, as not licing Disjunctive. 
X796 Kirwan Flem. Min. (ed. 7) 1 . 371 The disjunctive 
characters, .in the description of the original species. 18x3 
J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 367, idly, In the seiinration 
of dead or morlificd parts from llio.se winch retain their 
vitality, .to tii.stinguisn this from the^ other modes of morbid 
absorption, it might be termed the disjunctive, 
b. Opposed to joining or uniting. 

« 1711 (iREwCI.), Such principles, who>e at^s are of that 
disjunctive nature, as not to be united in a sufTicient number 
to make a visible mass. 
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2 . Logicy etc. Involving a choice between two 
(or more) things or statements ; alternative- 

Disjunctive propositiaHt a proposition in which it is as- 
serted that one or other of two (or more) siaicmenis is true. 
Disjunctive pdlogism, a s}*liogi.sm in which the m.ajor 
premiss is disjunctive, and the inference dcjiends on the 
alterii.ation of its terms : sometimes loosely extended to any 
syllogism containing a disjupetive premiss. 

1584 F F.NNER Oef, Ministers (1587) 39 This section begin* 
noth with a disitpictive Sillogisme. niSsB Freston A>7f^ 
Cmi/. (1630) 54a A dlsiupctive proposition is true . . if either 
p.*\rt 1 ^ true. Logic in. ii. S s A disjunctive 

syllogism is when tfiflpjor proposition is disjunctive :Vs, 
I he earl h movc.s in aHjiae or an ellipsis; but it does not 
move in a circle ; therefore it moves in an elliiisis. ]8j|7 
Gmotk (irecce 11. lit. (iStiai IV. 445 His promise wa.s dis- 
junctive— they should be either so brought home, or 
.‘«lain. Fowler Deductive Logic iii. v. 113 If |two 

propositions or sets of pruftositionsj he dissociated, so that 
the truth of one depends on the ml.sity of the other, and 
the f.ilsity of one on the truth of the other, tlie complex 
piopqsition may he c.'iilcd Disjunctive.^ /hid. iifi A ])i‘- 
jiinrtivc? Sylliigism is a .syllogism of which the major pre- 
miss is a disjunctive, and the minor a .simple proposition, 

I he latter nflirniing or denying one of the alternatives stated 
in the former. 1891 Wei.ton Logic 11. i. 209, 7 \omargiu, 
l/igicians difFer as to whether or not the di.sjunctive kMin 
j necessitates the inntiml cxcltisiveness of the alternative predi- 
I ratc.s,.Wbcn the alternatives are not incompatible they arc 
; not <^\clusive. Kxrltisioti is not, therefore, due to the dis- 
i junctivc form of protiosition. 

I* 3 . Gram. Applied to conjunctions that exprcs.s 
: .nn alternative or imply some kind of adversative 
1 relation Ijctween the clauses which they grammali- 
! cally connect. 

I ^ With tlic earlier grammarians the division of Conjiinction.s 
: into Copulative and Disjunctive was made a main one. 
It is, however, of gramm.'itic.'il im|M>rlance (sec quot. 182^) 
only in the Coordmative Cuniunctions, of which and is 
C'opulativc, while the Alternative or, nor, and the Adversa- 
tive hut, yet, are Disjunctive. Of the .Suhordinative Con- 
junctions, the Causaf /cir/, the Hypothetical unless, and the 
Conres.sive /r/y/w;//.'//, are also disjunctive in .sen.se j }»ut in 
lhc;ir gr.'xmm.atic.'il use these do not differ from the Copulative 
that, if, because, as, since. 

x6a8 T. Si • CNCER Loeiil: 244 'J'hat axiome is disiunct, whose 
hand is a disiunctiueConiuiioiion. xyijx IlAHKis/Zcrw/c-t Wks. 
(1841) 189 Now we come to the disjunctive conjunctions, a 
species of words which liear this contradictory name. I tcc.ause, 
wliile they disjoin the sense, they conjoin the sentences. 
1776 CAMrnELL Philos. Rhet. 11 . ill. v. ft 1 Both the last 
mentioned orders {Adversative and lixccptire Conjtinc- 
tionsl are comprehended under the general name disjunctive. 
1^4 I,. Murray Kng. Cram. (ed. 5) I.229 The conjunction 
disjuiiotive has an effect coutraiy to that of the ronjunrtion 
copulative ; for as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred 
to the preceding terms taken separately, it must In: in the 
singular number : as, ‘ Ignomnce or negligence has caused 
this misLakc 

b . In B'rench C rammar, sometimes applied to the ; ndi red 
nominative (and objective* case of the personal ptemouns 
{mot, toi, lui, eu 1’. as distinguished from the direct nomina- 
tive \je, in. if, i/s', c.alled in this nomenclature loujun, tir-e. 

4 . A/a//f. (See quot.) 

1853 Sylvfstlr in PhiL Trans. CXI.III. 1. s44 A dis- 
junctive eqimtion isa relation lietween tu'osctsuf quantities 
such that each one of cither set is equal according to .some 
unspecified order of connexion with one of the other set. 

B. sh. 

1 . a. Logie, A disjunctive proposition: see A. 2. 
Ilcncc generally, b. A statement or condition of 
affairs involving a clioice lietween two or more 
statements or courses ; an alternative. C. Thr. In 
the disjunctive : in an alternalivc form or sense ; 
disjunctively. (Cf. AF. cn disjointi\ par disjoint e, 
Hrirtoii II. 334, 35S.) 

1533^ Murk Dehcll. Salem Wks. 943/1 To the verily of 
n disiunctiuc, it suffiseth any one part to he tru. x $69 
Ahp. Parker Lorr. (i85;j) 352 The words of the Injumti-m 
(which were once a disjunctive, but by the printer made a 
copulative [<7r being changed to an<f]). 16x4 Bacon To the 
; Ningj Feb. (R.), Your Majesty . . very wisely jiut in a dis- 
I junctivc, that the judges .should deliver .an opinion privately, 
j either to my Iajo] Chancellor, or to ourselves, xyas Watts 
j Logic M. ii. ft 6 The Truth of Disjunctives depends on the 
I nec:cs.s;iry and immediate Oppi^iiion of the l*arts. x8x8 
j Cruise lygcst (cd. 2) VI. los 'I'he rl.aiise was to be construed 
. in the disjunctive; viz. either hy will, codicil, Kc., or by 
j writing sij^ned before three witnesses. 1864 lUiWKH Logic 
■ V. 131 Disjunctives are reduced to as many Catcgoricals 
as tiiere are disjimi’t members of the Predicate, 'rhus,— /I 
is either Ii or C 

( All those A which ore not H .arc C, and 
( All those A whi< h are not C arc H. 

2 . Gram. A disjunctive conjunction; see A. 3. 

1530 PALiiCiR. 148 Some [conjunctions] be disiimctives. 
*S 74 Littleton's Tenures 138 li. In such woordes w'hcrc 
the lieire demaundctli the heritage or niariage of his mother, 
this wordc [' or’] is a disjunctive. 1751 Harris Hennes 11. 
ii. Wk.s. (184!’ 187 The conjunction or, though it join the 
sentences, yet, as to their respective tnoanings, is n perfect 
diNjiinctive. i8t4 L. Murr.av kng. Cram. (ed. 5) I. 229 When 
a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun.. and a plural 
one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noun . . as, 

‘ Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him \ 

t 3 . One who favours disjunction ; n separatist. 

x6oa Warner Alh. Kng. xii. Ixxii. (1612) 299 Disiunctiues, 
who. .lesse loue their Prince th.Tn Pope. 

f 4 . pi. Disjoined or disconnected things. Obs. 
j xhty-jl B'elth AM Resolves ti. iv. x<»7 Goil himself is T ruth ; 

! .and never meant to make the Heart and Tongue disjunctives. 

j DitJll'Xietively, adv, [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
I a disjunctive manner or sense ; separately ; alter- 
I natively ; ndvcrs,3tively ; not in combination. 

i iSQO SwiNBWRNK. Testaments 182 AlthouKh the executoi-s 


bee appointed altematiiiely, or disiunctiuely - , both the 
persons are to liee admitted executors. iSii Fisher in 
1 ' . While Reply to Fisher 494 Except you cate and drinke, 
IS to be ynderstood disiiinctiiiely. Except you eaio the 
flesh or drinke the hloiul. x768'-74 Tuckeh Lt. Nat, (1S52) 

I. f'S. I cannot answer the question so generally propus^, 
but imist give my opinion disjunctively. i8>4 J- Mumhay 
Lng. Cram. (ed. j) I. ?;•- When singiil.Tr pronouns .. are 
disjunctively connected, (he verb iiiiist agree with tlwt 
person which is placed nearest to it : as, ‘ I or ihoii nit 10 
hlnme '. i8gt Wi.i.ton Log'ic iv. v. 447 (In a Dileinma] the 
major [premise] contains a plurality either of nnlecedenis 
or of consequents, which are either disjunctively .ntfirined, 
or disjunctively denied, in the minor. 

t Diljjn'lictly, ndv. [f. J IisJUNCT a. f 'LT ".] 
Disconnectedly, .separately, as disjoiiictl. 

1649 RonFRTs Clavis liihl, Inirod. iii. 52 Chri.st speaks . . 
of lienring witncsse to hitnseir disjunctly and solely without 
the Father. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 1. ii. ft ^ If coMsidcred 
dis.jiiiicdy hy thcinsclve';. X706 [sec Dls. ki i el\ ]. 

Disju'nctlire. fad. meil.L. disjnncftlra, f. 
disjungire, disjunct : cf. (JF. desjeinture, floinc- 
ture ((.lodef.', and Juncture.] 

1 . The fact of disjoining or enmlitinn of being 
rli.sjnincrl ; disjunction ; separation, breacdi. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. panne bryngc logidere l»e 
hrynkis [in a woiiiul] eijjer pe disinneiuiL*. 1611 1 ‘i.«rio 
DiscoutinuHa, a disiiiiiLiiire. 1639 Woi itiN in Relui. 
477 (R.) 'J‘he dep.Trture of my., dear noice, your long, 
and I dare s.Ty, your siil ncloved consort .. as well 
appeareth hy your ni.any tender exyiressions of that disjunc- 
tiire. hx 67[9 T. GimnvviN Wks. II. iv. 347 (K.) 'I'hose 
bruises, disjunrtiires, or brokcniiess of bones, 

2. jig. A juncture or condition f»f affairs involv- 
ing di.sunion ; a perplexed or disjointed state of 
things. (Cf. Dift.ioiNT sh.) 

1683 Cave Ecclesinstici 2?^ Basil . . w.t.s at a loss, liow 
to bcTiavc himself in this rlis juncture of Affiiirs. 1830 F..\ - 
aminer 060/2 At this jiinctiiie, or rather disjnncliire. the 
contested demesnes are purchased. 1865 t-ARLVi f I'redk. 
G/. VIII. XLV. \iii. 268 Friedrich . . foresaw, in case of such 
disjunctures in Jt.ily, good likelihood of quarrel there. 
Disjnna (disd^/z n), sh. (Jhicily A?., arch. 
Farms : 5-7 aiRione, 6 deaiuue, disjoin, -joyn, 
dischone, 7 disjoon, disjune, g diajeuno. 
[a. OF. dt'sjun, -jeUn (mod.P*. dial, dtjuu), i. des- 
juner, -jciiner (mod.F. d^je finer) lo break fast, 
breakfast, Ides-, di- (De- J. fV+ jefini-^h. jejun- 
us fasting.] 

The first meal of the day ; breakfast. 

1491 .S A Cites Chartert xx, And than to pas lo 

their dislone. 1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 43 F.fiir there disiiine, 
thii began to t.Tlk of grit niyrrjMos. 1:1565 Lindlsav (Pit- 
scollie) I 7 /;v>h. Scot. (1728) 140 I hal he might go to his bed 
the siwiner, and h.Tve hi.s disjoin ready by four hours. 1589 
I see Df jfi'ni;]. x5m Nasmf Lenten Stnfle in Harl. AHsc. 
(1808-12) VI, t 6B (D.) For a disjune or iiiomitig brcakfa.st. 
x6oo in A. Bis.sct F.ss. Hist. Truth v. (1871) 203 This 
cleponer desirci] Maister Alexander to dischone with him. 
1603 Phiiotus x.x. And bid your page in haist prepair, For 
your disjonc sum dainlie fair. X706 in NVatson Colled. \. 
54, 1 trow ye cry for your disioon. x8i6 Scott O. Alort. iii, 
King Charles, when he toolc his disjune .Tt I'illietiidlein. 
18x7 'J'knnant Papistry .Storm'd 51 Tak’ your disjciines 
afoic you gang ! 1847 «*•■' Quincey /FX'x. (x 36 .p XllI, iici. 
t IKajn'liei V. Sr. Ohs. [a. OF. desjuner ; see 
prec. sb.] intr. 'Fo breakfast. 

x^ liF.i.LFNi>KN Croit. .Scot. (1821) 1 . p. Iv, Thay disjunit 
airly io the morning. 

tDi»ju*ngible, a. Ohs. [f. L. d/sjung-iVe to 
l )iH. 7 oi.\ 4 - -1HLK.] Capable of being disj* )ined or 
separated. 

1676 H. Mori- Remarks 70 More e-isily disjiingiblc ih.'ui 
Air il self. 

f Difiijust, ZZ. Ohs. rare- '*. ^ Dihaimi'st. 
i6xx Cotor., Desruner, lo disorder, disiiist, penicrl. 

t DisjU’Stice, V. Ohs. [f. l >ih 7 b 4 J ltstice.] 
To deprive of the office of Justice of the Fearc. 

1603 in 14/// Rep. Hist. ALS'S.Comm. Apji. \iii. 79 To clls- 
iu.stico. .Mr. F.dw. Dynny.s. x6aT Crt. 4- Times Jas. I (1849) 

II. 233 He is disjiistired, and in.ule incap.'ibl*? of liolding any 
office hereafter. X649 Prvn.m-; r/nd. I.iher.’y Fngl, »o 'I'o 
dijv-judge, dls |ustice or dis-ccmimittee their fellow Judges, 
Justices and Coiiiiiiillec nicn. 

Pink, disc (disk), fad. I., disc-us, a. (ir. 5 ia/e- 
(js quoit, dish, disk : cf. K. disqm, (1556). 

I'he earlier and belter spelling^ is disk, but there is n ten- 
dency to use disc in some scientific .senses (not in the 
Ixttanical, 5 a, b).] 

1 . The Discus or quoit used in ancient Creek 
and Roman athletic exercises; the game played 
wiih this. Ohs. cxc. Hist. (Cf. Dish jA. II.) 

x7i5-ao Pope Hiad 11. 941 In empty air their sportive 
j.-iv’lins throw. Or whirl the disk. X7a7 51 Chambkrs Cycl., 
Disc or DUk, Pisrus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit. . 
alxnit a fijol over, used by the antients in their exercises. 
tyaS Nkwion ( 7 /wrw/. Amended The Disc was one of 
trie five games called Ouinuuertium. 1791 Coweek 
Iliad i}. 948 His soldiers hurled the disk or licni the bow. 
*835 Thirlwai.l Creece 1 . viii. 329 He could run, leap, 
wrestle, hurl the disk. 1876 Dowden Poems fyj In manage 
of the steed Or shouting the .swift disc. 

2 . A thin circukr plate of any material. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. a6 Volta constructed a pile made up 
of disks of different metals with layers of cloth interposed. 
x8*7 Faraoav Chem. Alanip. xxiii. 568 Clipping fragments 
of plate glass into circular discs, 1865 Lwbhock Preh. 
Time.'i vi. (1878) 283 A small oval disk of white sandstone. 
187a Kurkin Ragle's N. ft 224 The shield [isj a disk of 
leather, iron fronted. 1881 Grkfnrr Cun 198 Allowing the 
bree h-ends to rise clear of the dhics. 
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f b. Used poet, of .1 shitdd. 

1791 CovvfKK Itiaii XI. saS Ulys.ses' o\'nl disk he smote, 
'I hrtHigh his briiiht disk the stormy weapon flew. 

c. Spec. In ancient armour, a plate of metal 
useii to protect the body at certain joints of the 
armour ; n roundel. 

3. Anything resembling a circular plate. 

n lyii C»HKW (J.), 'l‘he crystal of the eye, which in a fish 
is a nail, in any land animal is a di.sk or Imwl. i860 Mai'kv 
J’/ivs. ‘Vi'/r iv. § 265 Alioiit the Arctic disc, thcryforc, 
t litre should l)c a whirl. 1865 CiioTB /Vaffl II. xxiii. itn? 
Whether the earth was a disk or a sphere. 187a C. Kivo 
Monntttbu Sierra AVr/. xi. 236 The whole ^rcat disc of 
world outspread. 1878 Hi.’XLKY Phyeiogr. xvi. 267 Multi- 
tudes of very minute .saucer-shaped di.sks. 

4 . Spec. The (apparently flat) surface or * face ’ 
of the sun, the moon, or a planet, as it appears to 
ihc eye. 

1664 Trans. I. 3 He hath . . .at lenRth seen them 

emerge out of his Disk. 1714 Dkkham .‘\sfro~Theo!. v. iv. 
(1726) 130 Jupiter . . hath m.anifestly . - his Pelts and Spois, 
darker than the rest of his Disk. 1769 W. Hirst in Ptiii. 
Trans. Ahr. XII. 639 Of several IMienomena (ibserved 

during the Ingress' of Venus into the .Solar Disc. 1797 
t'rODwiN Enquirer u. xi. 364 The .siiols cliscovcrablc in I he 
disk of the sun. 1834 Mks. Somi;rvii.lk Conneii. PAys. 
Sc. iv. (i 134 q) 34 The eclipses [of tho satellites] take place 
close to the disc of Jupiter. 1893 .Sir K. Ham. 
of Sun 39 Mars at the lime.. shows a large and brilliaiu 
disk. 

b. tramf. Any round luminous (or coloured'! 
flat surface ; the surface of a flame or the like. 

1758 Rkio tr. Macquers Chym. 1. 313 I'lie surface of the 
l..cad appc.Aring . . bright and shining like a luminous disc. 
2835 l.<)N«F. /flaw. vni. joi [The sun-fishj Slowly rising 
through the w.ater, Lifting his gre.at disc of whiteness 
|t'. V, di.sk refulgent]. <1860 Fauauay Forces Xat, ilio 
{Kieciru Light) If yon look at the di.sc of light thrown 
by the anparatu-s. 1878 Hcxlev Physiogr. xxi. 359 It 
presents the appearance of a luminous disc. x88i Daily 
Tel. 28 J.an., So long as the position of the disk which he 
Is legally obliged to affix .somewhere upon the vessel's side 
is left to the di.scretion of tho owner. 

6. Hot. A round and flattened part in a plant. 
spec. a. A collection of tubular florets in the flower- 
head of Composifvet formin^r either the whole head 
(as in the tansy), or the central part of it, as dis- 
tinguished from the ray (as in the daisy ', b. An 
enlargement of the torus or receptacle of a flower, 
below or around the pistil. (In these senses always 
spelt disk,) 

C. A disk'shaped marking or ' bordered pit ’ in the wood- 
cells of (»ymno.Apcrnis, etc. d. One uf the disk-shajied 
adhesive liodies formed on the tendrils of the Virginia 
creeper and other pLants. e. 'ilie flat .surface of ,3 leaf, etc., 
as dUtiuguished from the margin, f. The disk-.shaped 
hymeniurn of n discomyceious fungus; r-. D i.scocarp 
[ 1706 Piiii.i.ii'.<i (ed. Kersey), Among Herlialists, Discus . . 
the middle, plain, anrl flat part of some Flowers ; because 
it.s Figure re.semblcs the ancient Discus.] 27*7 Haii.ky 
vol. II., Disk, with Flori.sts^ i.s a IWy of Florets collected 
together, and forming as it were a plain Surface. 17^ 
Maktyn Pousseaus Hei. vi. 65 In the radiate flowers the 
disk is often of one colour and the r,ny of another. 1807 
J. E. .Smith Phys. Dot. 454 Polygamia frustranea^ florets 
of the disk . . iKrfccl or united ; tho.s«of the margin neuter, 
or destitute, of pistils .as well a.s of st.amcii.s. 1830 Liniju v 
Xat.Syst. Hot. Iiitrod. 29 I mmciliately between die stamens 
and the ovarium is sometimes found a fleshy ring or fle.shy 
glands called a Disk, and .supposed . . to represent an inner 
row of imperfectly developed stamens. 1870 Hookfr Stud, 
Flora 347 Conifera: , . wood-cells studded w’ilh disks. 2871 
Oliver AVrw. Dot. 11. 195 In Daisy ,. the inner florets are 
much srimller, regular, tubular, ami j'ellow, constituting the 
di.sk. i8y5 Darwin hiscctiv, PI. x. The four leaves , . 
with thetr tentacles pointing .. to (he two little masses of 
the phosphate on their discs. 2875^ Hk.nsj- it & Dyv.r tv. 
.Sachs’ Dot. III. iv. 781 .Some tendrils, strikingly those of 
the \'irginian cyceper and Dignouia capreolaia, have the 
.. power of developing bro.'ul discs at the end of their 
branches . . which attach themselves like cupping glasses 
to rough .surfacc.s. 

6. Zool. A roundish flattened part or structure in 
an animal body, spec, a. Tn the animals formerly 
grouped as Radiata (Echinodenns, CVvlenteratrs^ 
etc.) : The central roiinderl and flattened part con- 
taining the oral ojiening and usually surrounded by 
rays, tentacles, or arms : from its resemblance to the 
disk and rays of a compo.site flower. 

b. The set of feathers .surrounding the eye of an owl. 
C. The part of a bivalve .shell between the margin and the 
umbo. d. The mo.st clcvaletl portion of the thorax or 
elytra of an insect ; the central portion of the wing. e. The 
flat locomotive organ or ‘ foot ' of a g.xstropod. 

1761 Gaxrtnrr in Phil. Trans. Lll. 82 Out of the top 
art, nr the disk of the polype, grow the feelers. 1834 
t'M«.'RTHii:.Ort^. .4nini. Aiugd. 272 Some of them, .expand 
into a Ui.sk comparable to tliat of a flower or of an Aciiiiin. 
1847 CAKrp.NTKR e^ool. i 1015 111 the Ophiura: we find a 
mure distinct central disk . . it is fumishcci with arms. /hid. 

§ 1013 In others the disk seems almost absent, the animal 
being, as it were, all rays. 2855 Oos.SK Marine Zool. 1 . 41 
Acaupha. Hody in form of a circular disk, more or less 
convex and umbreila-likc . . moving by alternate contrac- 
tions and expansions of the disk : *Discophora [Sea-blubbers, 
etc.] Ih'ui. 63 Comatula. When adult, free, Ktemlc.s.s, with 
.‘.implc thruad-Iike jointed appendages around the dorsal 
“***^', J- R- (Jkji.irNK Matt. Anitu, Kiurd., Cceleni. 
132 I he expanded Actinia . . attaching itself by one of its 
flattened ends, known as the ' base,' a mouth being placed 
in the centre of the ‘ disi.,' i»r oppo.site extremity. 2866 
Tatk lint. Mo/lttshs in. 46 I he f.xjt is a broad flat ex- 
panded disk. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Aniin. Li/e 7C7 


The moil til in the Phylaeiolaetnaia . . lies in the centre of 
a ili.S(?, nr lo|ihophore, cither circular or horse-shoe shaped, 
along the Mges of which are ttrranged . . a row of ten- 
tacles. 

7 . Asiat. Applied to variouR round flat striic- 
lures: spec. 

a. I'he mass of fibrouK cartihigc lying between the bodies 
of .adjacent vertebra*, b. The flattened corpu.sclex of the 
blooa (fi/ootf-d/sks). 0. One of the flat circular boilies forniei l 
by the transverse cleavage of a muscular fibre ; culled .sja-ci- 
ficnlly Dmomnn's disks, d. Optic disk: the round or oval 
.split wliere tlie optic nerve enters the eyeball. Choked disk, 
a diseased condition uf this, in whio|||^;the retina! vein.s are 
distended and tortuous {Syd, Soc, 

1845 Todd & 1 Iow;man Phys. A Mat, 1 . 60 Certain particles, 
the blood-di.scs, which float in it in great numbers. 2848 
Cakpkntkr Attiiu. Phys. 35 In the blood of ail the higher 
animals, we also find a vast number uf minute discs, some- 
times round, sometimes oval. 2859 Touo Cyct. Auat. V. 
41/1 Minute embryoc.s, scarcely longer tliaii the blood discs 
of the frog. 1870 Kollkston Anim. Life Introd. 43 All the 
other vcriebraj havc^ their centra articulated together by 
ribro-c.artil:iginous disis. ibid. 5 The crocodiles [have] 
intcrariiciilur flhrocartibginou.s discs. 1883 Soc. /.e.v. 
s. V., Intermediate disks, the membrane of Krause, .separat- 
ing niu-scle fibre into comiiartiiietits. 2887 Ibid., Interver- 
tebral discs, lenticular elastic masses uiterpo.scd between, 
and of the .same shape as, the iKxlies of two adjacent ver- 
tebra: through the spinal column. 

8. attrih. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to a disk, 
as disk-hud, -budding (see 6 a), floret, -flower (see 
5 a), -lobe, b. Consisting, or having the form, of a 
tiisk, AS disk- micrometer, c. Characterized by or 
furnished with a disk or disks, as disk-coupling, 
-electrometer, -harraiu, -signal, -telegraph, a. ob- 
jective and obj. genitive, as disk-bearing adj., i 
-worship, 0, parasynthetic, ns disk-shaped adj. | 
f. Special combs, disk-armaturo, an armature 
wound so that its coils lie in the form of a disk ; 
disk-barrow, a flat circular barrow or tumulus : ! 
disk-clutch, a form of friction-clutch in which one I 
revolving disk acta upon another ; disk-dynamo, ; 
a d)'namo furnished with a disk-armature ; disk- j 
ongino, *steam-engine) a type of rotary engine 
in which the steam acts upon a revolving or oscil- 
lating disk ; disk-owl, the barn-owl : so calltjd 
from the completeness of the facial disk (see 6b; 
disk-valve, a valve formed by a circular di.'^k with 
rotatory or reciprocating motion; disk-wheel, a 
kind of worm-wheel in which the 8]nir-gcar is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the disk. 

2895 A. J. Evans in Folk-tore Mar. 15 Like the ^clUk- 
barniWR it is suiToundcd liy a ditch and bank. 1870 Bent- 
i.icv Dot. 39 ' DisolHmriiig Woody 'J'i.ssiie D composed of 
those wood cells called 1 )i^-lR«iriiig Wood-cells. 1846 Dana 
Ztnp/t. iv. 5 54 The -^disk-buds, like the lateral, probably 
proceed from one of the same lainelke. Ibid. iv. (j 53 In 
*disk-buclding, n new mouth ojicns in the disk. 2876 Catal. 
Set. App, S. Reus, § 1422 Alti. acted *Dlsc Electrometer, 
with double micrometer screw. 1833 Mechanics Mag. 
XVII L 242 One of these half oscillatory, half revolving 
di.sc engiiie.s. 185$ Ihul. LXlll. 266 In 1849 disc cnginc.s 
, . were employed with great auccess in the printing olTicc 
of the Times. 2871 Oli\er F.lem. Dot. n. 195 In Daby, 
and many other plant.s with ray and *disk floret.s, 1870 
Hocikek Stud. Flora 185 Astoroiile:o .. •‘Disk flown.i 
2-sexnal. Ibid. 159 C-icuta . , * Disk -lobes depressed, entire, 
i 2783 JIeuschkl in Phil. Trans. Abr. XV. 325 (heading) 

\ A Description of the Dark and Lucid *Disc and Periphery 
; Micrometer. s. 180J1 — in Phil. Trans. XCII. 214 To remove 
f the disk-micromelcr. 2836-9 Tonii Cycl. An, it. 11 . 4i4.'i 
j A *disc-shaped capsule. 2836 Engineer 535/1 (Railw.ay 
signals) The disc, a form in very general use. Ibid. 535 2 
Disc f.ignals. 1880 (•. Findlay /i«?. Rnihoay Op Tlie disc 
signal i.s itsed to indicate to a driver who.se train Is in a giwds 
sirliiig, when he may pass on to the main line. 1874 Knioii r 
Dict.Mech. 1 . 708/a ^ Disk-telegraph, one in which the letters 
and figure.s arc arranged around a circular plate and are 
! Iirought consecutively to an opening, or otherwise s^ieci- i 
flcally indicated. 18^ Rocilkiniiv Disaro. 7 The position 
. . assumed by the apparatu:, when the engine is in mot inn, 
the *di.sc-va|vc being partly open. 2883 V. .Stuart Egypt 
365 Sonic Kgyptologist.H a.ssert that Amujioph 111 already 
had adopted ^disk-worship from his Semitic wife. 

Diskod (diskt), a. rare, [f. prec. + -ed 
H aving or'showing a disk. (Chiefly in comb.). 

T.OWF.LL Fireside Trav. 85 Spectacles . . rising full- 
di>;ked upon the beholder like, .two inu«jns at once. 

t Disiken, V. Obs, rare., [f. Dis- 6 + Ken t*.] 
trans. ? To withdraw from notice. In quot. refl, 
c 1400 Devyn 20 The Pardoncrc liehcld the besynes, howe 
.siatis wer I-scrvid, Di.skennyng liym al pryucly, ft a .sj-de 
swervid. 

Diskere, obs. form of Discover v, 

+ XK8iki*iid]ie88. Obs. [Dis- 9.] 

1 . Unkindness, unfriendliness. 

1596 Dal«y.mi’lk tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 1 . 9a Gif ony 
discorde or diskyndnes had faljin uinang thainc. 1709 K. 
Ward tr, Cerx>antes lai Hi.s Di.sk iiidnc.s.H .soon chang'd into 
a perfect Hatred. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 651 
An cflfect of diskindncKS. 

2 . An unkind act, an ill turn : usually in phr. lo 
do (a person) a diskindmss. (Frequent in i8lh c.) 

16^ Norria CoH, Misc. (1690) 180 To do another man a 
diskindness merely liecause he has clone me one, xers’es to no 
good Purpo.se. 27a7 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp, 70 
Remember to requite, at least to own Kindnesses, lest thy 
Ingratitude prove a considerable Diskindness. 1788-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) I. a He that mills down his neigti- 
l)our’* house docs him a diskindness, however inconvenient 
soever it were. 


! t Bi 8 ikingd 0 lllf V. Obs, muce-wd. [Dm- 7 c.] 
I trans. To expel from or deprive of the kingdom, 
i 160a Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxii. (161*2) ao8 Lastly ciuil 
I Strife, and Scots dlskingdoni'd them [Piets] from hence, 
j ])i8kl688 (di'sklos), a. Also dlaoloBS. [f.DiHK 
! + -LESS.] Without a disk ; not showing a disk. 

1846 Patterson Zoo/. 50 It is now badly represented in 
I my cabinet by an armless disc and a dlsclcss arm. 2871 
i Ir. Schetlcn's Spfctr. Anal. 338 In the large.st instruments 
the .sUrs remain disklc.^s. 

t Di 8 iklli*ght» V, Obs. rare. [f. D18- 6 y 
j JvNKiHT f'.] trans. To degrade from knighthood, 
j i 6S2 [see Disgkntilizf.}. 

tIh8ikllO*W9 V. Obs. mnce-7vd, [Dia- 6.] 
i tram. 'Po fail to know or acknowledge. 

I 2605 Sylvester Du Dartas 11. iii. iii. Laws 851 And when 
I In shall (to light thy Siii-full load) Put Manhood on, dis- 
' knoue him not for God. 

t Di 8 ikll 0 'wledge« V. Obs. nome-wd. [Di.s- 
i 7 c.] trans. To put out of knowledge, make un- 
recognizable. 

2576 N EWTON Lemuie's Complex. (1633) 128 All his beauty 
. . w.'is. . so faded . -his face so incredibly tlisKnowledged. 

Biskure» obs. form of Discover v, 

Di8la'0e| rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To strip 
or deprive of lace. 

A 1734 North Lives III. 213, 1 h<Tvc .. found him \x*ry 
bus^n pickii^ out the stitches of a dlslaced petticoat. 

t j)i8la'd6f 11- Obs, rare. Also 7 Sc. dls- 
ladin. [Dia- 6.] tram. To unbade, unload. 

2609 Heywood Dritaines Troy v. Argi. 107 A'^ccons 
ful-fraught gallics arc dis-laded. 26*5-49 Sc. Acts Ckas. I 
(1S14) V. 580 (Jam.) With power, .als to faidiii and disladin 
tlie saidis merchandicu aiicf guidis. 

t Disla'dy, Obs. rare, [Dim- 7 b. Cf. obs. 
F. desdamer in same sense.] trans. I'o tlcprive of 
the title or rank of lady. 

2630 B. JoNKoN Nnu Inn iv. iii, Nay, it shall out, .since j on 
h,ave called me wife. And openly dis-ladiccl me. 
tDi8la*]id,z'. Obs. rare. [Dim- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of land, or of a Landed estate. 

263a (Juarlkr Dw. Fancies iv. xvii, lo ruinc Wife, or lo 
dis-kind an Heir. 

Dislander.dislaunder, var. Disclander Obs. 
t Di8lail*ght6r, V- Obs. rare. [f. dt- for dis- 
(see Dis- 5) + Si.Ai'fjHTER?:>.] tram. To slaughter. 

2662 Sir A. Haste rig's Last Will A 'J'est. 3 Our di.slnugh- 
tered CoinpUccs, who lately sacrifleed their active lives with 
unciaiinlcd valour to the hands of the common Executioner. 
Dislavy, var. form ofDEbAVY a. Obs. 
lK8la'mer, V. rare, [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To 
, deprive of the name or standing of a lawyer. 

! ^>734 North /.irv's* (1826) IT. 164 Vilifications plenty .. 

j He w.Ts neither courtier nor lawyer; which his Lordship 
; hearing, he smiled, saying, ‘'J'hat tlw*y might well make 
j hitii a whoi'cmastcr, wdurti they lind dislawycred him.’ 

; ]>i8lea*f, di8lea*vef V. [f. Dis- 7 a -i- Leap.] 

! trans. To strip of leaves. Hence Dislea'Ved ppl, 

I a., Dinlea'Ang vld. sb. 

SYLVE.STER Du Bartas ii. ii. 1. Arke 3 If now the 
I T.aurel. .be dis-lcau’d and vaded. x6j55 Hartlib Re/. Silk- 
i 7f'orm 97 They will now be found in the Woods on the 
I dis-leaved trees. 1830 Fraser’s Mag. L 36 A dislcafing 
i which, as in the vine, ripens and incites the grapes. 1840 
Caklylk Heroes i. ( 1872) 19 Its boughs, with their buddings 
i and dislcafings. 1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 F, Ago I’rose 
j Wks. tSqo 1 . 89 Tiie canker worm that annuully dislcaved 
her elms. 

t Di8lea*guey V. obs, rare. [f. Dbs- 6 or 7 i- 
j Lkaoue V. or .vA] tram. To dissolve or break off 
I a league of. 

i 163* Lniii;ow 7 '#vir'. vi, 240 When fortune would change 
! friendship, she di.deagiuih condiiioiiall amity, with .. in- 
gratitude. 

tDiale’al, a. Obs. rare. [ad. It. disleale 
OF. and I’r. desleial. Cf. LKAh.] Disloyal. 

2590 Si’KNSF.R F. Q. II. V. 5 Disleall Knight, whose coward 
corage chose To wrenkc it selfc on beast all innocent. 

]}Ull6*velll&0lit» [f. Dim- 6 y Level v. y 
-MENT.] The condition of not being levelled ; de- 
viation from the level. 

2883 Nature XXVII. 225 During tlie mensnrement of a 
base line . . the rods are not. .accurately levelled, and a cor- 
rection has to be made for di.slevciment. 

DisU'oeaM, v. rare, [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] tram, 
'Po deprive of a licence. 

2885 Manch, Exam. 30 Oct. 4/7 Tlie Mu.seum Inn . . and 
. . the West Australian . .were dislicensed at Brewster Ses- 
sions. 

DiaUicabld, «■ U- DiHLIKE V. y -ABLE.] 

Capable of being disliked ; exciting dislike. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4* Pr. iii. iv. (1872) 133 One dislikes to 
see a man and poet reduced to proclaim on the .streete .such 
tidings : but on the whole . . that is not the most dislikable. 
a x88^ Mrs. Norton in L. Fasan Li/e Sir A. Panizzi 1 . 
322 A receipt for blotting nut all dislikable qualities, 1886 
K. A. Kino Shadonvd Z(/e II. x. 18^ About a.s likeable or 
dislikeable us a maciiine-made American clock. 

Bifllika (dis 1 di*k), sb, [f. Dislike v.} 

1 1 . Displeasure, dkapproyal (as directed to some 
object). (Passing gradually into the mod. sense 2.) 
To be in dislike with, to hie displeased with ; so to 
come or grow into dislike with. Obs, 

2577 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. II. 27* To 
hazard therby .. her Ma. (Mjyest /»1 dislike. sgpH J. 
Hooker Girald. Irel, in HoUnshed II. t6/i The king being 
in some dislike with the earle, and not fauourablie allowing 
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his succe.i^e . . lingered to giue anie answer. 1630 Wads- ' 
WORTH Pikr, V. 46 This niy father hearing, ^rcw into dis. i 
like with the Icsuites. 1703 I’cnn in /’«. //w/. Sor. Mcttt. 
IX. s64^ a letter fvoin the government, in dislike of siitli ■ 
proceedings. 174a YorrKO -V/. Th. iv. a6 Should any. .give 
his thought Full range, on just dislike’s unbounded field. 

2. 'I'he contr.'iry feelitii^ lo liking or afTection for 1 

.in object ; rlislaste, aversion, repugnance. (Cf. i 

Disi.tkk V , 3.) I 

•597 Hooker Red. Pol. v. Ixv. (1617) II. 343 As the \ 
vsuall . . t'ereinonies of common life arc in request, or i 
dislike, according to that they iiunort. 1644 [>t<:jTiv M</. 
yW/>.r II. (1645! 139 [III is attended with annoy & with 
dislike. 17x1 Sn-.in.ii .V/rt/. No. 76 f 4 Where Men syicak 
Affection in the strongest 'i'erms, and Dislike in the faintest. 
X77« Priestley /nsf. Rd/i:. (1782) 1 . 56 All vices make men 
siinject to. .dislike. 18^ I.vttom IR/taf will he do ? i. xvi, 
We need not show dislike too coarsely.^ 1878 Jkvons Ptim. 
Pol. F.l'ou, 9 Now there is :i kind of ignorant dislike and . 
impatience of political economy, I 

b. With a and //. A particular aversion. | 

16x4 Bp. Hai.l Recoil. Treat. 465 Aw.ny with these weako i 
dislikes. 1674 N. Cox CentJ. Recrent. 11. (1677) 17;; She | 
[the hawk] is apt to t.akc a dislike, and will never aftcrwaixN I 
receive it willingly. 1885 /i.m;//. 14 May s/t All | 

th.st the Chancellor said about his likes, his dislikes . . care- 
fully reported. 

t3. Disagreement, discord. Ohs. 

xsg6 SiiAKs. 1 ///’«. ir, V. i. 26, I rlo protest, I Imiie not 
sought the day of this dislike. x6o6 — /V. .v Cr. 11. iii. ? 

My Lord, you feede too much on this dislike, a 1639 
Kairrax (J.), A murmur rose that showed dislike among the 
Christian peers. 

t DisU'ke, Ohs. [f. Dis- ro k LiKii; er. Ci. 

L. e/is-sr mills.] Unlike, dissimilar, not alike. 

1596 Be. Anorevves SW//1. II. 82 Two Males .. there be 
after (1«ath. .disjoined in place, diMike in condition. xm 6 
J. NonoK.N Prnj^r. Pietie 11847) 174 It is so dislike that 
wedding-garment. 1603 Holi.anM) PlutardCs Mor. 123-, 
Aristotle . . saitl that the body of harmony is composed of 
parts dislike, and accordaiil verily one with .another. 1644 
Digby AVir. /Jodies ii. (1645)4 which wee mil <r IMr 
thine is not the same ; for in some p.art it is dislike. 

Dislike (dislai'k), r*. Also 6 -lyko. [f. D(n- 
6 I- Likk 7 '.] The oppo. 5 ite of Like v. (ipv.) in 
it.s various usc.s: cf. also MiariiKK. 

ti- fyans. ^^Only in 3 rd pers.) 'lo displease, 
annoy, offend. Ohs. 

•579 Isuffhues (.Arb.) 91^ If the .sacred bands of 

anntye did .. dislike thee, why diddest thou pr.iisc them? j 
x58t Pettif. Gna'cT.oy L'w. Owr'. ii. (1.5861 77, 1 see not how 1 
those tliinges mn dislike you, which commonly like all men. 
x6o4 Shakk. Oth. ii. iii. 49 lie do 't, but it dislikes me. 
a 1619 Daniki. S(fnn. liv. (K.), Like as the lute delights, or 
else dislikes, As is his heart that plays upon the .siime. 1667 
Prm Diary (1877) V, 240 Sir W. J’en's going to sea do 
ilt-slike the Parliament mightily. 167a Mede's IRhs. I.ife 31 
'fo do that which may displease or tiislike others. 1769 
S. Paterson A miher Trav. 1 1 , 208 If the thing dislikes you, 
use it accordingly. 1814 Soi’tiiky Roderick \\\^ He drew 
forth The scymitar. .Its unaccustom’d shape Disliked him. 

1 2 . intr. 'Po be displeased, offended, or dissati.s- 
fied (of/M) ; to disapjirove {of). Ohs. 
c i«s Habpsfikld Divorce ffeu. Rfll (1878) 301 God . . 
disliked with the divorce, and liked well of the marri.Tgo 
with Queen K.atherine. ^ 1570 6 Lamuarde ZV/w/z/A Kent I 
(i8a6) 149 King John disliked rnuch of the choice. x6xa : 
Krinslev Lnd. J.it. 18, J cannot iu.stly dislike of any thing | 
which you liaue sayd herein. 1677 Half Contcmpl. ii. 2it j 
If you dislike with your success, come no more among them. 1 

3 . trails. Not lo like; to regard with avenjion ; i 
to have an objection to; to disreli.sh. (Tlieoi»po- ! 
site of Like v. in its current sense; and so less j 
strong than hate^ which is the opposite of /ove.') I 

1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. iv. iv. (1611) 135 ('Pheyl presume ■ 
all such bad as it pleasctli Iheiiiselues (o dislike. 1596 1 
SiiAics. Merch. r. i. ii. 26, 1 may neither choo.se whom 1 
would, nor refuse whom I dislike. X698 Fkykr Ace. E. [ 
India Sf P. 174 A Warlike and IVoublcsome Nation, apt to ! 
dislike Government, Proud and Br.avc, 1775 J 1 i;rkk ('orr. ' 
(1834) II. 18 There arc many things amongst most of them, i 
whicn I rather dislike than daj c to condemn, x^ Mac.m.*- j 
LAY l/ist. Eng. 1 . 177 He disliked the Puritaii.s indeed, but 1 
ill him dislike w’as a languid feeling, very little resembling 1 
the energetic hatred which burned in the heart of Laud. | 
1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 36 He disliked losing a few j 
.shilTings .11 billi.ards, but he did not iiiiud losing a few pounds, 
t b. To show or express aversion to. Ohs. \ 

1603 Smaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 18, I ncuer heard any J 
Soiildier dislike it. Milton Reform. 11. 1/851)61 Ncer 
their death, .they plainely dislik'd and condemn'd the Cere- 
monies ..as fooli-sn and detestable. X667 — P. L. 1. 102 
Innumerable force of Spirit.s arm’d That durst dislike liis 
reign. 

Hence Disli'kod ///. a. 

163a SiiERWOtin, Disliked, desgomU. x89a M^’Cmn War- 
ship P reshy t. .Scot. 162 A popukarly disliked cpi.scopacy, 

Ohs. [f. DhSUKK sh. - FPL.] 
a. Unpleasant, flisiasteful. b. Characterized by 
dislike or aversion. 

X5a6 SrEN.sKR F. Q. iv. ix* 40 Now were it not . . to you j 
DiMikefulI paine so' sad a taske to t.Tkc. X5^ ~ State I ret. 
Wks. 675/a To bring lliein to he one people, and lo putt 
away the dislikefuU conceit both of the one, .and the other. ; 

Disli'kelihood. 9*] Uniikch- I 

hood, improbaldlity. | 

x8a3 Scott Peveril xxvii, But consider . . the clislikelihood ! 
of her pleasing. j 

tDisUken, f . Ohs. ff. Dihlikk a. + -en •'», i 
after /^V^r, iil^cn : cf. L. dissimildrCy f*. dissembler.] ! 
trans. To make unlike ; to dissemble, disguise. 
t6ii Shaks. IVinf. T. iv. iv. 666 Muffle your face ; Dis- ! 
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mantle you, and (as you can) disliken The truth of your 
owne seeming, that you may . . to Ship-hooi d I let vuil«-.s. 
eryM. 

tSiali-keueM. Ohs. [f. Dislike a. t -.ness, 
or f. Dh- 9 -f- Likeness.] Unlikcness.dissimilnriiy. 

x6b 3 NVonRorPHE /'>. 4- Eng. Cram. 493 ('!’.) 'I here is a 
great di.slikeness l^ctwecn these things. 1633 Amics Agst. 
t. Vrcw. II. 480 JJkeiter .se of intention . . is sucTt as admit tctli 
much (lislikcncssc. 1690 1.2>ckf Hum . Und. iv. iv. § s'l'h.Ai 
which is not design’d to represent any thing but it self, 
can never . . mislead us from tlic true Apprehension of any 
ihing, by Its Dislikenesa toir. 

Disli'ker. [f. Dislike v. + ‘EU 1 .] One ulu) 
dislikes or disapproves. 

XS86 Hooki-.r Ansiv. Travers* SuP/l/e. \Vk<. 1617 II. 1 5 
It were hard if . . [they] m.Tkc thcmselues to lie thought dis- 
lifcers of the present slate and proceeding*;. 1653 H. Murk 
( 'onject. Cnhhal. -244 ('I'.) An unreconcilcable dishker of their 
\ it.cs. 17PS n icKKRiNcaLL Priest-cr. 11. viii. 81 'I herc woiiM 
imt have been any Dissenters, or Dislikers of a McKlerato 
Cliiuch of Knglamf. i83a'4 Df Q» ixcey L\rstir.i Wks. X. 

T 31 He is a general dtsliker of us and of our iloings. 

Disli*kintf, vld. sh. [f. Dislike j*. + -ini: L] 
1'he action t" the verb Dislike: aversion, dis.ip- 
prov.il ; dislike ; the contrary of liking. 

CX540 in Fisher's tfks. (E. E. T. .K.) II, Not ftr any dis- 
pleasure 01 dislykingc of the queens i/cisou or .age. XS79 
I.Yi.v t'luphnes (Arh.) 130 Whereby tiiey noted the great 
rlislyking they h.ad of their fulsome feeding. ts88 Marprel. 
/•fist. (Alb.) 24 'I'he goo«l quiet people . . at length grew in 
disliking with their pa.stor. 163a I.riMOow I'rav. x. 481 'I'o 
their great di.sliking, I was released. X659 C. Now.i; Mod. 
Answ. to Immod. (Queries 3 'Ihe Author, .cnitiol at all p/il- 
liate his dislikings with moderate and beseeming words, j 
X748 Kicmakdsos Clarissa (i8n) 1 1 1 , x.vxvi. 210 t lur likings j 
and dislikings . . are seldom governed by prudence. X85X i 
knsKiN I'en. I. ii. g i» If a man is cold in his likings 

mid dislikiiij^s. .you can make nothing of him. 

Disli’lang, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. t -INO -.] I’hat 
dislikes : see the verb. 

•)• 1. Displea.sing, disagreeable, dist.istcful. Ohs. 

J. NoiiDKK I'rflgr. Pietie 11847) ^3 Tlmt I may j'aro- 
fulTy perform wliat thou likest, howsoever disliking it !«; 
unto me. X636 in Ficton L’pool Munic. Rre. I. 211 'J hey | 
were . . altogcllier dislikeiugetothe whole Corporacion. 

2. Feeling, or showing, dislike or .iversion. 

xspa SiiAKS. / V//. ^ Ad. 182 Adonis, .will) a heavy, d.iik, | 
disliking eye. His louring brows o’crwhehuiiig his fair sight. 
X649 Bi*. Hall Cases Couse. 3S9 Divorces . , to he arhiirarily 
given by the disliking husband, to his displeasing and un- 
quiet wife. x6^ WiiiTf.or.K 460 Nothing sooner 

striketh Detraction duinlx^ th.an a contemning ami disliking 
Deafnesse, x^s CoLfRim.i-: fuveuile Poems (»H6.p 53 
Chilled friendship’.s dark disliking eye, 

Dislimb (disli’m\ V. [Dm- 7 a.] Irans. To | 
cut off the limbs of; to tear limb from limb; lo 
dismember. Hence Diallmbed (clisli md) fpl. a. 

x66a H, Mokk y’/#//Ac. ICrit. Gen. Prof. 19 Not ,, unlike 
the raising from the dead the dislimb’d Hippolytus. iSjss 
SiNci.KToN Virgil 1 . 386 His body,.Coiihl I not have dis- 
limVied, and o’er the. waves II.Tve scattered it? x86o Ani.i r 
I'aurid's /^rtni. IWtry xii, 265 'Hie. shouMcr of a calf., 
which he clislimbed with the iiiuM admirable dexterity. 

Dislimn (disH’in), v. [f. Di-s- 6 + Limn v ] I 

1. Irnns. To obliterate the outline.H of (anything 
limned) ; lo efface, blot out. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. xiv. loSomctinic wc see a dowd 
that 's l)rajj:onish, A vapour .sometime, like a Beare, or I.you 
. .’riial which is now a H orse, cut:n w'iih a thoght 'I'he Rac.kc 1 
disliines, .and makes it indistinct A.s waiter is in w.Ttcr. 1836 
De Quincky ill li/adew. i^fag. XX. 738 'Hie flash . .of colour- 1 
able truth, being a.s frail as the resciublaiices in clouds, 
would, like them, unmould and ‘dislimn ' itself (to use a 
Sluikespeai ian woivl). 185X 'J'rfnoi IWms 9/ 'rill the faint 
cairrenU of the upper air Dislimn it. X864 C. J. Black in { 
f.yi i Afessianica No. 225 Behold the Man^ 'J'iine cannot 
ch.Tuge the etern.'il fact, Dislimn the aliidiiig vision. 

2. intr. (for reJE) 'f’o become effaced, to vani.sh. 

x83a-'4 Di’. Qi iNcKV C.'rjvr;.v Wks. 1862 IX. 108 'I’he noc- 
turnal pageant h.T.s dlslinincd and v.anishcd. X867 Conlemp. 
Rev. IV. 116 'I'he primitive vision dislimns, dccompo.se.s, and 
vanishes away. 

Dislink (disH’tjk), v. [f. Din- 6 f Link r.] 
irans. To unlink, uncouple, disconnect, disjoin, 
separate (things that are linked), lit. and^^. 

x 6 xo Hfalcv St. Aug. Cith! 0/ Cod -jiii Being dislinkcd 
from the love of other licautics. x 6 ax Ql ablfs A rgalus 4- P. 
(1678) 74 Death.. Hath now,. Dissolv’d your vows, tlislink'd 
that s.Tcrcd chain, Which It’d your .souls. 1847 'I'knnyson 
Princess Prol. 70 'I’herc a group of girls In circle w'aited, 
wliuiu the electric shock Dislink’d w ith shrieks and laughter, 
x86x G. Merkiuth Evan Harringtoti III. iii. 59 [She] dis- 
linked herself from WiIHatu’.s aim. 

tDislive (disloi'v), V, Ohs. [apj/. f. Dlfi- 7 a 
ore + Life.] Irans. To dcpiivc of life; to put 
out of life, to kill. 

1598 Toi-tc A/ha (1880) 17 Now ih.Tl Alba mine Is parted, 
Who hath im: left disliudo and ciuiic vnliartcd. z6xo — i 
llonouPs Acad. hi. 87 He seekes the inc.’ins to be dislivdr. i 
1615 CiiAi'MAS Odyss. XXII. 355 'J'clcniaclius dislived Am- ' 
pliimcdon. X63X — Caesar 4- Pompey iii. ti iv h, She not f 
dcstroyes it When she dtsliiics it. ! 

tDl 9 li*T 6 ]lf V. Ohs. [f. Dim- 6 f diven in ; 
PjN liven.] trans. To do the opposite of to enliven \ \ 
to dispirit. 

x6m J. C'kavkn .Serm. 11631) 46 The Tminpct. .disliuencrh < 
the heart of a cow'ardly souldicr. 

Usload (disldit’d), V. Also 7 Ac. dialonden. 
[LDls- 6 -f-T^OAHr;.] trans. and intr. To unload, i 
disburden. Hence DiHloa'ding vhl. sh. 

1368 C. Watson Polyb. 70 b, Preparing there to dislonde ■ 
and deliver the victualls. f6ss 49 /IcAt CA/ir. /(1814) 


V. 630 (Jam.) That no ship, .aucht to dislo,A(Iin. .yniill the 
tyme they come lo the saiil Imrclit. 1831 Caklvj.f in Fronde 
Life (1882) II. 163 Dust, toil, cotton bags, hampers, re- 
tail iiig ships disloading stones. 188a - - in Century Mag. 
A\f V'. ?i Their long dangerous loading and disloading. 

Dislocable (<!i*sb>kiM)’l), a. rare. [f. iiietl.L. 
dislocdrc to Dislocate: see ’BLE.] Capable of 
lifing, or liable to be, dislocated or tlisplaccd ; 
dis[)lnc(‘.'ible. Hence Di;Blooabi'Uty. 

18a;) llKNutAM Const. Code 11. viii. $ 9 Dislocable is this 
fuiiitionary ..by that authority, for the giving excnilion 
and effect to whose will he has lu-eri located. He is dis- 
locahle hy the l,rgi--.l.-iUiif. l/wd. ii, \ iii. $ 6 liiCciior, in 
lesprcl of his dislot ahility,-- lio Is supri-ior even to the whole 
l .egisl, 'll lire. 

U'SlOCate, //A a. Ohs. or arch. [ad. mc«l.L. 
disloniRuSy pa..i>[)le. of dislociirc : see next.] Dis- 
loc.-ited. i (.'liiclly as fa. fph'.^ 
i 1400 I. an franc's Cirurg. 6j. Wh.Aunc . . |h 5 boon ,. is to 
hrokc atwo o: disloi ate— j/at is to seie out of ioynte. Ibid. 
6j pe honiiys pat wircu broken oiiper dislocate [?'. n dts- 
Ii'CaiJ. 18x4 Soi iHi.v Ro.ii fii k x.vii, Where the i cmcnt of 
audiority Is^ w.-uiiing, all things iluie are dislocate. i8s6 
J. Wilson .Voet. Amhr.Wks. 1855 [. 179 Lying in the middle 
of the road, his neck dislocate. 1846 in Wom rsi i.r. 

Dislocate (*li*sbIkY‘t), v. [f. dislodit' ppl. stem 
of mtd.L. ///.favcizv lo put out of place, 1. Dis- i 
-f I., fpctlre to jil.-ice, hrits pi .ice : cf. It. dishcare^ 
Pg. dcs/ocar, Fr. dishiiner. In I'.jig. ns pa. pple. 
long before its use as a finite verb : sec prec.] 

1. trans. 'I'o put; out of ])l:ice ; to shift from its 
juoper (or former) place; to displ.ace. Now 
rare. 

x6a3 CocKFRAXf, Dislocate, tn vnplacc, 1655 F«m m u 
///’ i 7 . III. V. $ 55 SVe will conrlndt* (his Sertioii willi this.. 
siihiiiis.sion of the Dean niul Ch.iptcr of St. A.‘.aph, sent 0> 
the King . . though dislocated, and .some yeare.s set hark in 
the date thereof. 1724 A. Coi i.in.>; Cr. Chr. Relig. 102 lie 
alters some paRs.Tgcs and changes the place.s of others which 
he supposes dislocated. 1859 Hiillanw Cold F. xxiii. ?6.i 
A plant may he ilislocated from an old, and removed to a 
new bed. 1879 G. jMi-rfdit k Egoist xxxiii. (1889) 323 No 
sooner was he conifortably established than she washed lo 
dislocate him. 

2 . To put out of proper position in relation to 
contiguous parts (without removal to a distance). 

x66o IhiVLii New R.xp. Phvs. MCi h. xv. 103 'Hie Sun hc.Tms 
. . w ere in their passage . . Hislocated tind Scattered, 1665 
Hoiikk A//V/vyr. 133 Ihis Clock conies to h« broken .. ro 
that several parts of it being dislocated, are impeded. 1693 
WooowARn Nat. Hist, Earth 11. (172'^ 91 'Hiey [the Strata | 
M i rc clislocaled. 1755 Phil. Tran.s, X 1 .1 .X . 44 1 Some cblin ■ 
nics, though not lhri)ivn down, are di.slocaled . . and |iartly 
turn’d round. 1869 Pmi.i.irs Vauv. vil. 197 A great fauU 
dislocating the strata. 

b. .fee. 'I'o disjilace (a ])One) from its proper 
position in tlic joint ; to put out of joint ; lo ‘ put 
out ’ (a joint or limb). (Rarely with the person as 
object.) In early use more widely; sec quols. if>05, 
ifibS, and cf. Dislocation t b. 

1605 Shak.s. Lear iv. ii. 65 'rhese hands , . are apt enough 
to dislocate and tear 'I'liy flesh and hone.s. 1658 Kowlano 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 91a The pain of a joynl that is clislo- 
Ciitcil. 1668 i & Coi.K llnrthot. Aiiat. iv. iii. 338 

Its use is, like a cord to hind logcihcr the parts of the body 
. .that they in;iy not be dislocated, xyja Joiisson Rambler 
No. 199 F 3, I have twice dishxated niy limbi.. in c.ssaying 
to fly. ^ 1763 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 HI. 244, 1 wriu; in 
pain with an arm lately dislocated. X838 Thiwlw’all Ct eeee 
II. xiv. 193 1 ).Triu.s had dislocated afoot in hunting. 1845 
CAMi‘m-:i,i. Lir'ts of Chancellors (18571 H. xxxv. 120 7\iine 
w-as still much disfocaled by the rack. 

* 6 . Jig. 'I’o put (affairs, etc.) *oiit of joint ' ; to 
throw into confusion or disorder, iijiset, disnriaiigc, 
derange, di.sconcert. 

1x645 H*»wi I r. Lett. (1892) II. 65S 'Hiese s.afl confusions. . 
have so unhing'd, .tuiiibled nnrl disloc aicfl all things, a i66t 
Fi ller IVor/hies, Barkshire i. (166.0 85 .Since our ( ivil 
Wjirs hath lately clislocaled all relalioiii. ^ 1719 Dk For 
O v/.viV (1 840/ 1 1 . i. 7, J was . . desolate; and dishxiitcd in the 
w'orld hyihe lo'-s of her. 1815 ' 1 '. Jr rn h mjN Aitloliog. 
Wks, 1859 1 . 21 He contrived to disliK rite all their military 
plans. X877 I'!. B. (’oNom Bas. Faith ii. 61 Jii the violent 
strain put nimn his mind, its hulancc is dislocated. 1889 
Sfei tutor q Nov., 'Hiat wilt di'.sloeatc the tr.adc of the port. 

Ht-nce Di’slocatini?///. a. 

1863 Kin(;lakk Crimea I. 484 'I'his perturbing and dislo- 
cating ccursc of .idion. 

Di'slocated,///. a. [f. pree. -L -Kl)l.] Di.i- 
placcd; pul out t»f position; out of joint ; dis- 
arranged ; h.aving the continuity broken and tlie 
]».arts displaced, as a line or slraliim : see the 
verb. 

i6o< Chai’Man Fools III. i, 'J'hc int iskm is not deep 
nor the orifice exorbitant, the pericranion is not dislwatctl. 
1659 / Errors Censured 35 It W'.ts he that .. cured 
Diodorus of. .his dislocated incmlier [shoulder out of joint]. 
*793 J- Bt HESFokO in Looker-on (1794) III. No. 85. 360 Parts 
. .ni't already oceitpied hy the dislocated Frederick. 1630 
l.iNoiKV Nat. Sysl. Hot. 295 A kind of diskscated calyx, 
1854 Hooker Ifimal. 'frnls. 1. xi. 253 Mtieh-cnimpled aiul 
dishxjated gneiss. .s i L’iiiift Const. Hht. 1 . iv. fit 'Hic 

dislocated m.yio t.f Britain seems, .to have made way for the 
conquerors. 

Hence Dl alooatedly adv.\ Slslooattdnett, the 

condition of being displaced. 

18*7 Bf-ntiiam Const. Code it. vi. S 30 From the .situation 
of Member of I he Legislative Assembly, causes of dislocated- 
ness are ilii-se— i. Resignation .. 5 Mental derangement. 
1883 American VI. 377 iThcyJ intrude dislocntedly into 
M r. Riley's landsc.Tpes. 
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Dislocatee*. t!onct'-7vd. [f. Dist.4)catf. v, + 

-FK.] One why is (lislocalc*! or tlis]>lacc(l. 

18*7 IIknimam Ct'Hsi. C'l/f' 11. i\ § iS. 2'j4/i DislMMtion is 
. ivimnal from an orfii ial siUiiitii>M, witliLivit cuiisciiL df the 
• li'loi att'c, aiirf uithoui his bciuj; lix'atcal in any othci*. 

IMslOCation (tlisl^5k/-* j^n). {iK.OV.iiislot utioH 
;i 4 lli c. in Littrc), or ad. mQK\.\^dishci)tion-eni^ n. 
of .nctioii f. tiislofdrfi to Dislocate.] The action 
of dislocating, or condition of Ixiiiig dislocated. 

1. Displacement; removal from its proper (or 
foririLt; place or location. 

1604 U. (.Jaworky TitMe Alph.^ Disloi'ation^ selling out of 
ii'.;hl place. 1614 Rai.kKiIi Hist, ll^’oriti li. 2if» Which pre- 
vonicih such (lislucation of the Moiietlis. 1646 VuhaPPy 
iHimc oi Sioich <V F.nii. 14 'I’hc dislocation of the Kittfts 
icison by his |>cr.sonaU will .all this wliile from the two 
loiiMrs of Parli.'inient. 1^6 OKOTji Crecce i. xiv. ( lEhs) U. 
jsiJ 'J'host? viiilent dislocations of inhabitants. 1886 WitAis 
S: Clark i atubr. HI. .jfij 'rhc-rc h.as hern much liislnoatioii 
of (lie gl.ass [ill the windows of Jrsiis College l.Il r.uy]. 

b. Spec. Displacement of a bone from its ii.atiir.al 
position in the joint ; liix.ati<)n. (I'orinerly, more 
widely, displacement of any bodily [lart or organ.) 

< 1^00 Lauf fane's Ctrti*\t;\ ';«>{ It is sett vpoii he region 
of Jk: wuiiibc for fallinge of )>c inaris, jiat is clvfiid dislo- 
pciouii of he maris. Ibiif. jjs DislueaciouiiofjMiriglHxiMys 
is a Krcuous .siikncs. 1541 k. (.’ori.ANii (irtpifu's 
C/tirufy., Deinannflc. Vf all the tiieinlucs may regentrntc 
after tlipyv perdicion, & knylle .'igayiic aftcir iheyr dislo- 
cacion ‘i x6^ I Fffors CensnreJ 35 1 1 is Shmilder-bonc 
suffciing a dislocation. 1707 Li'/ul. No. Lost. . 

a . . Greyhound Ritch . . a Dislocation in her Nei;k, whieli 
causes .a lione to sf.and up. 1841 .Anuv 11 itterCiitv i. (tS-i j) 

I A slight pain, which 1 coiiM no olheiwisc d«".«.:ribc than .as 
the scris;tlion of a slight Hislticati >n. 

e. Gcol. A disi>lacetncnt in a str.ntuin or series 
of strata cau.scd by a fracture, with iijiheaval or 
subsidence of one or botit I'arts; a fault. 

i6^^S WoornvAKi* J/IsL P.n» th 11. (17:' 1)91 'riils Dis- 
ruption, and Dislocation of the .Strata. 1849 MuKcnisoN 
.Siluria iii. 53 'I ho bl.aek sclii-.ts ..are Ihoie insulated by 
a powt'ifal ili-.I' 'ration. 1880 Cawi'I'Ntkr in to.''// (V///, 
No. jfl. 5'vS l'-;itllu]iiah« phciiumona involving c.vlensivc di.-' 
loc.nuons of the cruxt. 

d. Mil. 'I'he rUstribiition of the several corps 
composing an army to a number of g.arrisons, 
camps, etc. 

x8o8 WKi.MNcnoN in Giii w. Desp. IV. 33 His M. jest y lias 
..been |ile.a.scd to command th.it the followinj:' should be 
lilt* outline of the i.li-.l(u:atioii of the troops. 184a Alison 
Hist. A/zw/c (i84«>-yd XII. hwxii. a.sC A very oonsiderabic* 
ilislociilion of the forces which had combated at I.eipsi<; 
iiTimcdiHlely took pl.icc. 1883 Mamh, Exam, ly Dec. 4/f) 
Thu di&loc.ntion of Kus.si.'in trooi>s on the Austrian frontier 
had begun to a.«tstime . . signitiaint proportions. 

2. Jig, Displacement of pads or dements ; dis- 
arrangement Tof something immaterial); a con- i 
fused or disordered stale. 

i6m D. ^yAr.KKR SI Causing a llilr^h superfluity, 

or iTsc f-ircing .a dislocation of the words. 1778 l!f. l.owiii 
TrattiL haiak \ote5 (cd. 12) e'j| 'I'his whole p.'is.sage .. 
I’.oaled of the disloculiou which it suffers by the alisttrd 
dividon of the chapters, i860 Ri sky Min, Vroph. 290 'Hie 
niter clidociiiion of society. i86a Miuivm.k Rom. Emp. 
IV. xxxiii. 91 A dislo-patioii of all .social principle-.. 

3. atirib.y as JMdocaiion foraps, 

1885 ill .Syif. Soc. / . x. 

Hence Dislocatlonally adv.^ by way of disloca- 
tion ftr displacement. 

i 8»7 HiiNi nvM ('onst.Cihb: 11. viii. § 5 'J'ho omission is. .an 
aiiti-constittilion.'il offum.c . . and, pnnitionally .. .as well as 
di:.Ii.«:.ationiilIy, every offender i-. rcsjionsible. 


Bi'fllocative. 


[f. med.L, iHsloult- 


I Sfu'Ph. Cal. Dec. 32 How often limie 1 sealed the ctagpio 
Oke All to dislodge the Kaiien of her uesie. 1641 Rr. 
IIai.i. A’cw. li 'ks, (tfA»)7i Rivers changed, iSe.as dislmlgcd, 
Kartli opening. 1645 - Rcmeiiy Disi outputs 151, 1 must 
be disloilged of my former habitation. 1791 *G. ('fAMnAuo' 
Ann. iforsetn. vi. (iSoy) 93 [A horsel l(it;kine . . at .siu.h a 
r.atc, us to dishklge the Ragman lh.at beslruks him. 1831 
J. W. Cmokf.r in Crok^r Papers 1 M.ar., It would l»e mad- 
ness to dislodge the present Ministry. 1871 L. Srri'iiirN 
Player. Europe v. (1804) r*7 Every stone \vc dislodged 
went iKUinding rapidly down the side of the slope. 

t b. J/fV. To shift the position of (a force) ; 
rejl. to shift one’^ quarters. Ohs. 

c 1477 Ca.kton Jason 37_h, He had^ not entencion for to 
disloge him tie to reyse his siege. 1566 Grafton C 7 zi-<w. 1 1 . 
240 At night, the French^King dislodged his arniic, and 
departed. x 6 o 7 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 44 The Volriaiis .nrc 
dislodg’d and Marciiis ^onc. 1670 Drydfn \st Pt. Conq. 
Eramula ni.i,‘rhcChristi.Tn.<arcdis|(xlg*d; wh.Tt Foe is mr.TrV 

c. Mil. To drive (a foe) out of his position. 
ri45o Lonklicii Crnil \\\y. 435 Hem to disinggcii in this 

plas. It were best tliorwh guddis gras. 1659 R. Harris 
Parivats Iron A^c 15.S The Sp.iniKh Army drew towards 
him, to dislodge him frnm thence. tySa Watson Philip /// 
(1839) 23 Judging it iiff»?ss.Try .. to tfisTudge the Spaniards 
fnim their fortifications. .83^ T iitRi.wAi.L Greece VI. ifjg 
ilc h.Td dislodged the barbarians from the position which 
they had taken up.. ami made him.sclf master of the pass. 

d. Jhmting. To drive (a lieast) out of its biir. 
x6io (liTM-iM Ilcraldty iti. xiv. (i66i>) t66 You shall ‘..ay 

I'tislodgc the Ruck. 1634 Sift T. Hkrdf.rt Tntv, 56 'J im 
two ami twentieth day we dislodged a wilde Rore. *8*7 
W(iHi>s\v. Go back io Antique Ages^ While, to dislodge liis 
g.Tine, cities are s.Tcked. (1876 .S.mi[.kk .SV. Sat nr. vi. 96 A 
badger endeavoured to dishxlgc him, showiitu his teeth.) 

2. iutr. (for;r/^.' To go away from one's lodging 
or abtwle ; to quit the place where one is lodged ; 
to rttmove. a. gen. Of persons and thing.s. 

i5ao St. Papers Hen. VI fl^ VI. 56 Thediiuiicc^ . . con- 
tinued . . unto thre of the f:lm:ke in the nioniyng: whiche. . 
mailc the Ladyes more iinmctc to dislodge at the da\»^ 
nppoynctyd. 15*8 Lvnufsay Dterneq/bi^ In the huvUmil 1 
come. .Ami purposit thare loin.Tk my residence ; Rut singu- 
laic pruflect gart me soune disluge. 1(^3 H. Cot.an ir. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixi. 249 Proclaimed, that all persons, .shun M 


]ipl. Jitetn of cfisioitlre to Disi.oL’.vTii + jvi:.J 
Si rving to dislocate Of remove from its place. Also j 
Cilipf. as sb. =--^di.splacing power. 

iB*q Rr.vrii.AM Const. Code 11. v. § 2 Dhlocative function : 
exercised by zlislucating, out of the situ.Ttion in iiucstion, the 
functionary therein located. Ibid. u. vi, § 30 llislocatiun, 
bj^us con ■tiiuLTit.-s, in virtue of Ihfir inciilental dislocative. 

IK'Slooator (di’sbkt'U.u). [agent-n. in L. form ! 
f. Di^tborATE V . : see -on.] One who dislocates. 

x8s8 .Sir A. Cooi-kr Surj^. Ess. 1. tHsbvations (id. 3) 16 ' 
One of those people c.’illcd hone-selLers (but who ought ; 
i.ilhcr to be called di^locaior-). 

Dislocatory (cli-sDk^Mori), a. [f. L. dis local- \ 
ppl. stem of aisioidrc: se<; -ouy.] H.-iving the 
effect of dislocrtling ; producing dislocation. 

1870 E. L. (f AKURIT in A'«e'. Mech. 1 1 Mar. 625 1 A frozen 
pond . . roughened by rlislo' atory cracks x88i E. Warkkn 
l.auyjiin^ Eyes (1890) 64 Rlie mistress. .had no notion of ■ 
di .I' cntory altitudes 011 damp gr.Tss. I 

Dislock (di.slg*k), V, Obs. or AV. Also 7 dia- j 
loko. [In form disloke app. ad. F. disloqtter ( 1 5.19 i 
in Hatz.- Darin.), ad, mecl.L. distoedro to Dlslo- j 
e.vTK ; in form dislocky app. associated with Lock v.] | 
-- Dislocate z/. ! 

1609 J. Davtfs Holy Koodc (1876) 20 (D.) His bones and j 
ioiiit‘;..\Viih r.'ickings quite dislokcd and distracted. 1830 1 
t'lMi Laurie ‘J', m, v. 100 Many ,a joint-dislocking jolt. [ 

Dislodge 5 disloggen, ' 

f-f) (lea-, diwlogo, dos-, dysloUge, 6 AV*. dialugo. 

[a. Ol* . da/ogerj -/c;*7V/*to leave or to cause to leave 
i\ lodging -pi IOC, f. de.t-^ Dls- 4 + logcr to Lodok.] 

1. Irani, To remove or turn out of a place tif | 
lodgement; to (lisjdacc. a. generally. i 

If 1500 ihainrr's Dteim- 2i.’5 Wlian every tlioueht and \ 
t:\ cry sorrow Di'lodgeil was out of mini; herti*. 1579 Svknskk 


H. xxvil. 130 Many of the inhabitants of Paris began to 
ilislodgc. x88a Mario Garibaldi in RIacm. Mag. XLVI. 
247 I hsiodge immediately from the convent. 

fb. J??7. To le.ave a [dace of encampment. Oh. 

C.AxroN Sonnes of Ay won xx. 44^ He commaiindorl 
that his oste shold dyslodge. c 1300 Melusine xxvi. 277 
'I'he tif.xt day. after the masse herd, dc.sloged the vanward. 
1^1 (Jakraro .-Ir’/ JP'arre 168 lu the morning when they 
dislodge, and at niglit when they cncainpe, 1667 Mii.roN 
/’. A. V. 669 He [SatanJ rc.solv’d With .all his Legions to 
dislodge, i^x-a IIl'-MF. Hisl. En,g. (i&»6) IV. Ivi. 309 Dis- 
lodging from 'I’luamc mid Ayltvsbury . . he thought it proper 
to retreat nearer London. 

t C. Jlunllng. Of a beast of the chase : ^Po leave 
its resting-place. Oh, 

1674 N. Co.x Gent, Reereat. i. (1677) 71 If they lli.arts] 
chance once to vent the Ilunts-maii or the Hound, they will 
insi.anily dislodge. 

Hence Dislo-dgcd ppl.a.y DiHlo'dging vhl. sb, 
and ppl. a, 

1383 Lu. Ri RNF.R.S L rexi. 2S4 VV'haii the frciiLlic- 

men . . s;iwe the dyslodgyngc of the Lnglyssho cost. x6oa 
Marston .-l/z/fWzVi J A*«t/. m. iU. Wks. 1856 1 . ni His dis. 
lodg'd sonic is fled. 1641 Eari. Strafi oru Let. to Chas. /, 
4 May in Knshw. Hist. Coll, (1602) in. I. 351, I forgive all 
the World, with Calmness and Meekness of infinite C on- 
tcntmcnt to my dislodging Soul. 1737 L. Ci.ahkk Hist, 
Bihie 11. (1740) 151 'I'his was the order of their ini'.amping. 
The manner of their dislodging was thus. 183a t •. Dow.nls 
J.i'tt. Cont. Countries \. 84 Among tlic rIi-.lodgcd was an 
elderly female, .who bitterly deplored her lot. 
t XUslO'dge, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] The fact of 
being dislodged; dislodgement. 

XS87 Ti’RnKKV. Ventrous Lcner^ 4c. (R.), Show how long 
disTudge hath hred Gur cruell cutting smart. 

DUlodgexnent, -lodgment disi^rdx^ment . 

[f. DiNi.onuK 7). t- -MKNT ; cf. F. delogentenf, older 
deS‘.^ 'I’hc act of dislodging ; removal of anything 
fiom the place where it is lodged ; displacement. 

17*8 Morgan . llgiers 11 . iv. Rfv He told them, their Liis- 
ludgenient wa.s resolved on. 1737 Ij. Clarkr Hist. Hdde 11, 
I’liey cuntinued thereabout, making - . eighteen .several Re- 
moves or DLludguienls, .and at last I hey returned to Kailesh 
f L'lrnuu. 1864 in W kostkh. x8^ Echo 1 1 Nov. , The cha iice 
(lislodgcincnt of a party of Pnissians byu band of Franc- 
t ireurs. 1876 TIartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 457 [Sulphate of 
Copper] also occasionally u.sed in croup, to eifect the dU- 
lotigment of the false mcmlirane. 

Disloglstic, erron. f. Dyslogi-stic. 
tDisloi'gllf 2 ^- Obs. [a. OF. desloignicr to 
remove or withdraw to a distance, f, des-y Dis- i 
4- loin far : cf. eloigner.’] ExempUfted in pa. jqde. 
Dislol’gnod [ -^OF. dcslofgnif\t removed to a dis- 
tance; distant, remote, far ofF. 

1596 Spknskic P'. Q. IV. X. 94 Low bmking dales, disloigncl 
from cunimnn gaze. 

Disloke : see Dislock. 

Di0lO"Vei ^b. Obs, or mnee-wa, [Dis- 9 .] The 
reverse or undoing of love; unfriendliness, hatred. 
z*x533 Ld. Rfrnf.k.*} Gold. Bk. At. Aurel. (1546) OoiJ, 
Disliiiic in thee, c.auscth the hope doubtfuU in me. x^ 
Child Marriages 1 1 Then dislovc fell betwenc them. 1813 
W. 'Pavlor .Vu^Ft'r'x IVks. 1 . p. Ixxviii, Agitatetl by various 
loves and dis-lovcs. 


I + Di0lO*Ve. V, Obs. [Dis- 6 .] Irans. Not to 
j Idvc ; to witheJraw one’s love from. 

! 1568 North Cneuara’s Hiall Pr. iv. iv. 1 16 b, I care not if 

all (.Ircccc hate .and dyslou« mt«. X58ft Ibid. iv. xii. 4ix;b, 
Dispraised, defamed, disloiicd, and ill tlioiiglu of of .all. 
163* J. Haywaho tr. Itiondts Eromcna 180' Which he so 
loveil, ni for it he dislovcd everything else, 

Disloyal (disioi-al), a. {sb.) [a. OF, desloial^ 
f. z/tj-, ] )js- 4 + loial Loyal. Cf, .also Disleal.] 
Not loy.al ; faLsc to one's allegi.ance or obligations; 
unfaithful, faithless, perfidious, treacherous. 

a. Unfaithful to the obligations of fricmlship or 
honour, to the marriage tie, etc. (Common in early 
tue : now somewhat t'ltrej) 

c 1477 Caxton Jason f,3 Cei-tcs fayr sire J.ason .ansueredn 
the disloyal and untrue l*clcus (etc.]. xsSx Pfttii-; Ir. 
Puar.-ui's C/t'. Conv. i. (1586) '.•6b, I’he Greckes though 
singular in learning and eloquence, yd ni'e they disloiall 
.and failhlessrt, 15^ .Spfnsfr J<\ Q. h. vii. nz Di.sloyall 
'1 rc.'LSDn, and h.an-burning Hate. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. If v. 
ii. 1115 Tlion do’st suspect Tli.at 1 luuic henc disloyall to thy 
bi-il. 1639 S. Du Vkrgkr tr. Catnus' Admir. Events 51 
The dciiieamire of his disloy.all wife. 1844 Mrs. nROU NiNG 
Ebm er in Let. iv, Without a thought disloy.al. 

b. Untrue to one’s allegi.ance; wanting in loyalty 
to the government or to constituted authority. 

1585 Anr. .Sanuy.4 Serm, (1841) zjnj Absolon rebelled, .but 
GxrI (piickly paid him th.at which was due to bis rebellious 
and disloyal attempts. 1634 ihiVNNK Documents agst, 
(Camden) 48 Executed by your Lordship .a.s sedi- 
lioiis and di'doyall. 1667 Milton /’. L. iii. 904 Man dis- 
ulH.yiiig, Disloyal breaks his fe.'iltic, .and simvi Ag.ainst the 
high SiiptTm.af.ie of Hc.av’n. 1673 [K. Lf.igm] Transp.Reh. 
i.pi His malicious and disloy.al reflections on the late Kings 
Ktri.pi. I7IX IlhARNK CvHeit. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 222 
Ilisloy.al Whiggs ili.sjxitch and goe, And visit Noll and Will 
below! 1837 J. 11 . Ni.wman Par, Serm, (1839) I. xv. 22.5 
Disloyal to the authority of God. 

tB. -J'A A disloy.aI person; a traitor, rebel. Obs. 

t6ii .Si'KKD ///.o’. ///. Rrit. i.v. xvii. (1632) 1112 The bat- 
tel! of the disloyals. 1651 tr. De las L'iy:<eras Hist. Don 
Ecnise ;joa, I desired to .see t his disloyall yet once. Ibid. 303. 

Hence Disloyalist, a person disloyal or tlis- 
nlTedctl to the govcnimciil. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 June lo/i Two org.anbcd b.ands of 
disloyalists indulged in hostile manifestations. x886 J. 
('ooK in ( Roston) 18 l''cl>. gg As dangerous in his 

character of a di.sloyali.st as timl of a polygamist. 

Disloyally, adv, [f. picc. + -bV^i.] Tn a 

disloyal manner, with disloyalty ; with viola- 
tion of one’s allegiance or oblig.ations ; unfaith- 
fully. 

[Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. I. 58 1 dated 14x7, but cxt.anl 
only in alleged tran.'-cript of c 1600), And after that dis- 
loyally rose up agayn in wanes.] X553 Huloi- i, Disloy- 
allyc, 1578 Chr. Prayers \\\ Prir. /Vviji'crx (1H51) 

46^ Setting . . .subjects disloyally to rel>cl against their 
prince.s, 1634. tr. Seuderys Curia Pot. 2 Had they all 
disloyally revolted. 1884 Frf.kman in Mnnch. Guardian 
22 Sept. 5/6 The body winch thus di.sloyally, almost re- 
bcllifiusly, flouted the crown. 

t Disloyaluess. Obs. rare. [-MKS.M.] r=!icxt. 

X586 Fkrne Bias. Gentrie 138 A tiisloyaincssc of heart. 
XTay Rah.kyvoI. II, DisloyalnesSf disloyalty. 

Disloyalty (disloi'ulti). Al.^o 5 dos-, di 8 - 
loyalte, 6-7 -tie. [ad. O K. desloyanU, desloyauUe, 
earlier desloialteil (mod.F. diUoyaide\ L deshyaf 
Disloyal; cf. loyal, loyally.] The quality of 
being disloyal ; unfaithfulness, lalscness. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 167 Whan the disloyaltc and false- 
ncs of inahomet run thurgh thoryent. 1483 — G. de 
bi Tour E viij h. He slewe his hroder Ainon that suclio 
tlesloyaltc and iintrnuth h.ad done to lii.s Suiiter. 1548 Ham. 
Chron., Edit!. fV (an, 15) 237 b, Your mostc reiiouineil 
n.amc, by siu he a desloialtic, and untrnthc against promise, 
to be both blotted and st.ained. X599 Siiaks. Much Ado 11. 
i. 4g 'riicrc shall appeare such seeming truths of Heroes 
disloyallie, that iealousic shalj be cal'd .assurance, xyxa 
Addison .S'pert. No. 397 P 5 'J’liis Princess was then under 
IVuscciition for 1 >is)oyaUy to the King'.s Red. 1874 Moklfv 
Compromise (1886) g.:! The infidelity to truth, the disloyally 
to one’s own intelligence. 

b. Now esp. Violation of allegiance or duty to 
one’s sovereign, slate, or governtnent. 

1600 K. Ri/)i.!.st \.r.Conesta,ggio 195 Some., charged him 
with disloyaltie, saying that he would not fight, having 
becMC corrupted. X647 N. Racon Disc. Gosd, Isng. i. Ivii. 

Although kich.ard the First forgot this man's 
disioytally, yet God rcrneinbrcd it. x8ai Soutiikv Vision 
Jndgem. v, Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the 
ilragon, He had sown on the wtiid.s. 1844 ^ 1 ' 

Brit. India II. 385 Several of the Sipahis . . sulfered the 
penalty of their disfoyalty. 

c. with fl. A disloyal act or proceeding. 

1639 B. HAnRi.s PariraCs Iron Age 216 The^ Earle of 
Holland, repenting himself of his great disloyalties, began 
[etc.]. X697 C. Leslik Snake in Grass (cd. 2) 361^ To upbraid 
the rresbyteri.ans. . with their former Disloyalties. 

Dialu'ne, v, nonce-itd. [f. Di«- 4 + L. liim the 
moon.] Irans. To cure of lunacy. 

x^x A. J. Duffield Don Quixote HI. Ixiv. 641 Ho 
wondered u Rozinaiite would remain humpbacked or not, 
or ids master dislocated : it had been no small fortune had 
he been disluned. ISp. deslocado, f. loco mad, * cracked *. J 

tSislunitve, st- Oh. [Dm- 9 .] Loss or 
dejirivation of lustre ; something that dims 
lustre. 

1636 Finett For. Anibass. 151 To exclude the Venetian, 
that he might not by his Presence be a dis-Iii.stre to him in 
his march. 1867 Wa tehhousk t ire l.ond, 139 Do not glory 
ill her mines, trample not upon her dislustro. 
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BisllUltre (disl*»*sitOj), v. [Dis- 7 a.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of lustre or brightness ; lo 
dim, sully. Hence Dislu’atred ppi, a. 

163B Baker tr. Balzac^ Leit. (165.1) 1 1 . 25 To Uislustre so 
pure a matter with the impression of so black a vapour. 

W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. vi. 83 (R.) All those 
{{littering passions . . get their lustre in the absence of th.'tt 
intellectual light, which as soon as it appears, demls and 
dislustres them.^ 1667 Digby Elznra v. iv, Whose ch-aracter 
would it not dislostrc? 1868 T..o\via.i. Ifilityivs ii, Her 
[May’s] budding breasts and wail dislustcred front. 

2 . tntr. To lose its lustre. 

i8m K. Briugics Shorter Poems iv. 15 When their bloom 
Dislustres. 

Bismade, -maid, -maiede. obs. flf. DiHMAY^r). 
fDisma'gn, v. Ok, nonce-mi. [f. Dis- 8+ L. 
niajipMis great.] trans. To deprive of greatness. 

1657 Rk»-vk Cod's Piea 207 It doth grieve me to see how 
great tjiings arc duampled and dismagned amongst you. 

t Dismai'den, Z'. Ok.mre.. f l)ia-7b.] trans. 
'I'o deprive of inaidenliood ; to devirginate. 

1603 F1.1JR10 Montaigne 111. .\iii. (i6jv:) 62y At the dlsniay- 
Uening of their wives. 

Dismai'l, v. arch, [a, OK. desmaiik-r^ f. ties-^ 
1)18-4 +f^taille M.iil, armotir; cf. It. disn/ag/tarc, 
obs. Sp. dcsfnaUa)\\ trans. To divest of mail or 
armour ; to break or strip the mail off. 

c 1450 Merlin 207 Thei pciced haubrekes, ami disinuilod, 
and many tlur were throweti to groundc. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 69 Hys helinc was dcsniayllcd &. broKcn. 1590 
Si'i.Nst-:R F. Q. II. vi, 20 'riu-ir inightie strokes their haber- 
jeons dismayUl. 1^8 I. A, Caklvle Ir. Dantds Injerno 
3^0 thou who widi thy lingers dismailest thysrlf. 
Dismain (disin<7i*u), v. [I>is- 8.] trans. To 
deprive of the legal status of being a main road. 

1886 Herald ai Oct. a/i 'I'hat the Local tiovernment 
Board be asked to hold an enquiry with a view to disinnin 
a road. 1893 Hrisiol Times 15 Ai>r. 7/5 The proiio.-ial to 
ilisrnaiii a portion of the main road situated at Berkeley. 

Bismal (di zmal), and ^ :in<i a. Korms: 
4 7 diaiiuill, 4-5 dis(e)nialo, *; dyamal, -mel, 
-mol, a diesmoll, di8mold(e, (>-7 Sc. diRmail, 
6- dismal. [Mentioned in 12^6 as the English or 
Anglo-French name for Fr. ies mais jours: Avhence 
it appears to be OF. dis nial -- 1 ,. dies mctU evil 
days, unltieky days. It was thus originally a sub- 
.stniitive of collective incaning; when ‘day’ was 
added, making ‘ di.smal days \ (cf. ‘ summer days^ 

^ xointer days\ its attributive use passed into an 
arljeciive, and, its original application being ob- 
.sciircd, it was finally before j6oo extended from 
day^ daysy to be a general attribute. Sec Note at 
end of this article.] 

A. sb.^ ('I'he original use.) 

1 1 . Tfie dies maliy evil, unlucky, or unprojiitioii.s 
days, of the mediaeval calendar, called also dies 
A'.^fptiaci^ * Egiljcian daies’ (see Ilgyi’TIan i b) ; 
hence, by extension. Evil days (generally), days of 
disaster, gloom, or depression, the days of old age. 

'Fhc dies Mali were Jan. i, 25; Feb. 4, s6; M.irch i, 2S ; 
.April 10, 20; May 3, 25 ; June 10, 16 ; July ij, 22 ; Aug. i, 
vy. Sept. 21; Oct. 3. 22; iS'ov. 5, 28; Dec. 7, 22. 
'fhey arc said lo have been callcil * Kgy{itian <lays’ bccaicic 
lirst discovered or coiiiputed by Kgyptian ustrologen. ; 
tliough .some medi.Tval writers connected them w'ith the 
pkagues of .ancient Kgypt (cf. the Chaucer qiiot. 1369, where 
the word appears Id be treated as OF. dis mal^ ten evils, or 
plagues, see Prof. SkeiU'-s note, Chancer 1. .pjj); 

.some, still more hincifully, n.ssociaied them with the gloom 
of* Egypt iuii ' darknc.ss. 

[1256 see Nate below.] c 1300 Langto/t's Chron. (Kolia 1 1 . 
258), Cambr. MS. Cg. 1 . 1. (cz3xo\ (Satirical Verses on 
Baliol) Begkot an bride, Kcdc him at ride In the clismnle 
[rime lialcj. c ijfiq Chaijcer Dethc Blaunchc 1306, 1 irowe 
hyl was in the clismaile, That w.as the .x. wouiides of Egipie. 
a 1400 Pysiytl of Susan 305 t>ou hast I be presedent, be pcple 
lo St cere, pou dotesl nowon pin olde los in po disinalc [s', rr. 
in pin olde d.ay.s, in pin eldcj. c 1400 Apol. Lott. 93 A way- 
tip not peis Kgipciaii daies, pat we call dysmal. 

B. adj. [orig, attributive use of A.] 

+ !• Of days : Of or belonging to the ifics mali ; 
unlucky, unpropitious. Ok. 

f 1400 /Jeryn 650 .^o trewly for the Pardonerc, it was .adisiiiul 
clay. ex^aoLvDii. Story 7’hehes 111.(1561) 37oa/i Herdiseinalc 
dates .and her fatal huures. z<^ Ckanmkr Cateeh. B vj b, 
Other thinkc that when the Sonne, Mooiie, or any oilier 
pl.ancteK is in this or iiigne, it is aiiynlucky thing to enter- 
prise this or that, and vpon such dismoldc daies (as they 
call them) they will begin no new enterprise. xs$a Holoi.i, 
Dismall dayes, atri dies, dies ACgiptiaci. 1380 Bi*. J. J’il- 
KIKCTON Exp. Aggeus i. Bviijb, Why shall we then be 
hulde to call them euyil, infortuiiate, and dysmall d.ayes?. . 
Why shal they not prosper on tho.se daye.s, as well a.s on 
other? 1576 Fleming Panopl. F.pist. 94 If she had now 
e.scapcd her dismal 1 Uayc ; yet, douhtlesse . . within u fewe 
yeares her life would have ended. 1590 Si-knskr F. Q. ii. 
vii. ?6 An ugly feend, move fowlc than disinall day. 1808 
Bp. Hall Char. Virtues ^ V. 88 (SuP'rstitioHS) If hi.s 
lourncy began . . on the dismal! day ; or if he .stumbled at 
the thrcKhold. 1618 Bolton Fiorus la Hce . . distinguisbc 
the yeere into twelue monlh.4, and markt out which dayes 
were luckie, and which were di.small. 11738 Bikck Life 
Milton M.’s AVks. 1738 I. 75 Before that dismal 30th of 
January that his Majesty's Life was taken away.] 

1 2 . Of other things ; Boding or bringing misfor- 
tune and disaster ; unlucky, sinister, malign, fatal. 

15B8 Greene p Seest thou not a disinall in- 
Hiicncc, to inflict a dispainng chaos of confused mishaps 
1593 Smaks. j /ten, F/, 11. vi. 58 Now death shall slop his 


dismall threatning .sound, And his iil-boading tongue, no 
more .shall s^ieake. Jhiii, in. ii. 41 A Kauens Note, Wbo.se 
dismall tune bereft my Vitall i>owres. X63S J. Hayward tr. 
liiondi's Eromena 139 Such like love . . could not urove to 
her otherwise than dismall and unliickie. (1864 DKVni-'.N 
Rhfal Ladies v. iii, It wa.s tliat dismal Night Which lore 
my Anchor up.] 

o. t)f the nature of misfortune or disaster; 
disastrous, calamitous. (Now rarc^ and associated 
with sense 5.) 

15M Shak.s. Rom. 4 Jul. iv. iii. 19 My dismall Sceam*, I 
nec'ls must act alone. 1599 T. MfouFUi] .Sitkiyormes yj 
A little dismall lire whole tuwnes hath bunul, A little winde 
doth .spread that dLinall lire. 183B Sir T- IfFRUKkr Triw. 
(ed. 2) 188 Many dismall showrc.sof Darts and .stones. 1655 
.Sianlky Hist, t'hitos. Biog. (1701) 13 Epilcp-sies, Convnl- 
.sion.s and other Dismal and Alfrignting uEtempers. 171* 
AuinsoN S^ect. No. 41S ?6 Toniieiils, VVounds, Deaths, and 
the like dtsinal Accident.s. 1777 Wat.son Philip 11 79;?' 

II. .\n. 91 Involved in this dismal cat.astrophe. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning .'f///'. Leieh v. 433 If this then be success, 't i.s 
ili.smallcr Than any failures. 

4 . Causing dismay ; terrible, dreadful, dire. Now 
ill weakened sense (associated with 5) ; Causing 
gloom or dejection, depressing, wrctchctl, miserable. 

15M iiAK.s. Tit, A. III. i. 262 Be this dismall sight 'J'lu'. 
closing vp (if our most wretched ej-es. 1605 — Mach. v. v. 

12 My Fell of hairc W'ouhl at a disiiiall Treatise row/e, and 
slirre A.s life were in’l. 16B6 Horse* k C rutif. fesns ii. 24 
■J'he Devil appeared unto him in .a..mL)hi dismal sjiape. 
1708 PoPK Dum\ III. 261) Dire is the conflict, dismal is the 
dm. 1770 OoLUfiM- Des. Vilt. 204 Full well the busy 
u hi.sper circling round tamveyed the di.smal tidings wlu n 
he frowned. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Hk. 1 . 15 'I'lie sight of 
this wreck .. g.avc rise to many dismal anecdotes. >873 ; 
J*.nvKiT y V/tA; (ed. 2) V. These things when spoken to ! 

a multitude, .take up a liiMiial length of lime. i 

6. Of a chaiiicter or aspect that causes gloom 
and depression; dcpressingly dark, sombre, gloomy, 
dreary, or cheerless. 

Carlyle’s nickname for Political Economy. 
iiteat Dismal Swamp (U. S .) : sec C. 5. 

16*7 M iNSHKif Duetor^ Dismall. . It sigiiiiieth also Datke. | 
1631 Oci\:i.yv. God s 2lrn«i».v i. § 23. :jo On a .sudden was ' 
that faiie skic turned int*> a .sulphuriuus and most di>iiiall I 
skie. 1834 Sir T. Hehukrt Trav. 146 Blacku is not kiiowtu! | 
among them, they say tis dismall and a .signe of hell ami ' 
sorrowe- tr. Du Monjs / ^v. Levant 48 The Ghusi- ; 

liiicss of the Prospect is heighten’d by the Pine-Trees, th.at i 
c.isl a dismal Shade. 1TO3 Smeaton Edystone L. § 311 ! 
It looked very disinul nncl threatening all the time. 1849 
Caui.vi.k yigger Question. Mise. Ess. (1872) VII. 84 'I he 
.S*H:ial Science— not a ‘ gay .science ’, but a rueful, which 
liiKls the secret of this Universe tii ’supply and demand . 
what wc iniglit call, hyw'ay of eminence, the dismal science. 
1850 — Latter-d. Pamph. iv.(i872) 119 Good nioiiiiious, ,as to 
several things, do lie in this Professt^r of the dismal scienc*.'. 
1873 Black Pr, Thulei. Wiial a wild and dmiiial country was 
tills which l.iy. .all around him ! >882 Garden 28 Jan. 5.1/2 I 
'.rije fogs ill London this week have been about at tlieir vlis- ' 
inn I lost. j 

Jig. 1871 MoRLhv Voltaire (1886) .’46 Doctrines wliii.h j 
Imd natiinilly sprung u]> in the disrn.d age w'heti the Catholic • 
.system acquired suli.siaiu:e and shape, i 

b. Of sounds: Dreary, clieei less, woeful, (In late 1 
use chiefly subjcclivct a.s in 6.) I 

*593 ‘ 1 * * 7 ®** B* E. Diet. Cant. Crao. Dismal \ 

ditty, a Psalm at the Gallows. i;^3 1 Iamiueh Voy. 1 1 1 . 1 31 j 
Wlialc-s . . blowing and making a wry dismal mdse. 1719 ! 

1 )K F<}E Crnsotf (184*1) I. xi.x. 350 The ilisniallcst hi^wliiigs of ■ 
wolves. 1794 Mics. UALK:i.u i-t il/jif. Udoipho i. Afar in the | 
wo*)ds they iais*» a dismal shout, a iB^Praed Poems (^>64) ! 
1 . 1 39 And heard her singing a lively song, In a very dismal 
lone. 1874 Micki.eitiwaite Afoti. Par. Churches 80 The 
dism.al groans of the harmonium. 1894 Blackmore Per/j’’ 

I ross sii A dismal wuil of anguish. 

6. Of a character or .a.sjxrct denoting gloom or 
depression ; (subjectively; gloomy or miserable. 

1703 Bosman Guinea 403 You iirny be surpri/.’cl that 
these poor Wrctchc,s should w<?ar flats, Perukes, Jtc. 
which they do in a very particular dismal manner, a 17x5 
BcKM-.r Own Time (1766) ]. 329 Wrote dismal letters to 
Court. 1788 GoLn.s.M. Vic, IV. vu. The only dismal figure 
in a group of merry faces. 1771 ynnius Lett. Lwii. 33*1, 

1 tliiiik you .should sufler your dismal (^untcnancc to clear I 
up. *837 W. Irving Capt. lionneznlle Ii. 14 Gathering llm 
mangled botlics of the slain . . the w'arrior.> returned, iti dis- j 
inal proce.ssioij, lo the village. 

quasi-m/t', 1737 Mr.s. 1 ''..'_Gkiri-ttii Zr//. betw. Ifejiry 4 
Frances (1767) J. 64, 1 fear it was a dismal penned piece. 

C. sk- [Kllii>ticnl or absolute use of Jl.] 

•n. A dismal jicrson. a. The devil, b. A fu- 
neral mule. OAr. 

?a 1500 Priests 0/ Pehlis in Pinkerton Scot. Poems Rtpr, 

I. 17 (Jam.) Never hot by the dysijiel, or the devil. 1570 ! 
LtviN Manip. 13/20 V“ di.small, deuill, diabolns. 1708 Reply I 
Szvift's lUekerstaJf detected Wks. 1755 II. i. 165 Away .. 
iiito^ your flannel gear . . here is a whole pack of disnuils 
coming to you with their black ctpiipage. 
f 2 . ‘ The designation of a mental disease, most 
probably, melanchi>ly ' (Jam.), hypochondrin. Ok, 
a 160s MoNTfaiMERiii P'lyL'ng w. Polwart 315 The doit 
and the disniail, indiffercntlic dell. 

t S. pi. Mourning garments. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 171 How she would 
have adorned the weeds ! . . Such pretty employment in her 
dismals. 1778 Footk Trip Calais iii. Wks. 1799 II. 363 As 
iny lady is deck’d out in her dismals, perhaps she may take 
a fancy to faint. 

4 . pi. o. I.OW spirits, the dumiis, the ‘ blues *. 

*782 Footk f.yar w. Wks. 1799 I. 298 He..^ciiis entirely 
wrapt up in the dismals. 17^ J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876)265 The spleen, the vapors, the dismals, the horrors ' 
beeiii to have seized our whole State, a 1834 Lamb P'inai ' 
Mem, v. To Mrs. liasliit 232 When we are in the disiuals j 


I there is now no hope from any quarter whatever. 1836 
1 Marryat d//V/.\ 7 i. A'/ijr.v x.Yxiii, He lias frightened dial jio«m 
i old woman into the dismals. 1893 FnsA Lyall To Right 
the IVrongJ. 44 What business have you to indulge in a 
fit of the di.snials on this gala-day ? 

I b. pl. Expressions of gloom or despondency. 

I *774 J* Q* A'iams Fam. Lett. (1876'^ 16 l‘hc‘ir nitdunl rc- 
I proaches, their declamations , . their triumphs and defiaiicc.s, 
their dismals and prophcvics, are all delusion, 
c. pl. I>cpie.ssing circumstances, miseries. 

1829 Skortin^ blag. XXIV, 107 ijuiliing the dismals I 
must relate an amusing anecilolc. 1885 Reader 25 Feb, 
221/3 She liarps upon the petty nnnoyuiices of her dreary 
! poverty, and on other dismals of life. 

6. A local name of dreury tracts of swamjty 
i land on the eastern sea-board of the United States, 
i isp. in North (Carolina. 

1763 (J. Washington lV?-it. (1889'* 11 , 19R, s niiles from the 
' aforesaid mills, iie,'«r lo which the Dismal runs. 1812 H. 

1 Wii.MAMs l/ist. JV. Carolina II. 180 Such are the Dismals, 

I so (..ailed, and the other great swamps th.'it arc numerous in 
the lint toiiiilry. 1856 OrMSTED .Slazc .Stales 149 'Mk? 
‘Grcjit Dismal Swani))’, with the .smaller ‘ Disnuub . of 
the same character, along the Korlli L'arolin.a Coast. 

D. Comb., na dismal-dreaming. 

*599 jSmaks. Pass. Pikr, 2*^1 And drives away dark dismal- 
drcainiiig night. 

fAWi'. ,A.s 111 tlie ideniity of dismal wilh OF. (-- AF.) dis 
mat: L. dies mali, see Frofehsor Skeat in Trans. I’hilrl, 
.SOi. 1S88, p. 2. Already in 1617, Minslu ii (whose own 
inciiiory (fonbile.ss recjilled the time wJumi dismal wa.s used 
only t*> (jualify days) derived it from ‘ l..dii‘s mains, aneuill 
anti vnluippie time’. Early corroborative cvidmice coiner- 
fiviin GF. and icelaialic sounc-s. (1) 'J'he Aiiglt>'_Frein li 
Aitde KalenderxA Kaiif de I.inhiim, i2.';.6 (M.SS. at (das. 
gow, Oxford, Cambridge ; c.xtracls printed by M. Punl Mcy* r 
hi liis ollicial Rapport on Documents Afanns. rits de tan. 
cienne liftcraturc de la Frame, Paris iS7i_, pp. has :i 

passage of si.xly lines on the Dies mali, beginning ‘ ( he dirrai 
lies jours deniet/, (Jiu; voiis dismal (Hodley M.S. disiiKiI) aji- 
pellet/' [Now shall I tell of the forbidden days, Wbii.h yon 
call dismal |, and fui Llier on ' Dismal Ics upiieleiir plusoiirs, 
Cco csl u din: Ics mals joins' {Dismal .seyeval call them, 1 hat 
is to .say tile evil days]. Hue dismal is given as the eipii- 
v:\lciit of 'nials jours’, evil days. 

(i) A shut I Icelandic ti eatiso in a Copenliagen M.S. (.Arn.i 
Magtiituii 350, written 1361, If. 14!? o), begins ‘ller gttiiin 
niu disiaala dagii. Tueir cio heir dag.ar i liucrinm niaiuidi 
t't at bokniali kalla/ dies mali . enrt |>at pytl'u illir dagai ' 

I Here tells of the di.-inal days, ’J*here are I woday.s in every 
month that in iJie book-langiiiige H.aiin) are tallcul dies 
mali, and that i.s inlcr))relcd ‘ evil days '). The word dismal 
is nol Norse, .and iiiusl have been learned from England he- 
foro 1363. Ill dismala dttgt, it is ptobably an adj. .accus. 
j ))]., but may be u sb. geii. )>!., ' days of the disiiiai.s'. Both 
; the AF. ami llic Icel.'iinlii: ticaliMS give a list of llm dis mal 
I Kit dies mali, identu al w'itli that given by various inedi.atval 
I writers, and computable by the miirimmic distich given by 
Du Cange .s.v. Dies rh'gypliari: .see sense i above. | 
tDi’SUial, w. Obs. noncc-iod. [1. jirec. adj.] 
intr. To feel dismal or melancholy. 

1780 Mad. I)’Arijlay Diary (i84.d 1 . 144 Mis;* L, snug 
v-ariuini old eh-gics .. O ! how I di.smallcd in heating them. 

Dismality (dizmivlili). [f. Dismal a. + -ity.] 
Dismal quality or state ; an instance of this. 

*714 Mandeville Fab. />’«•«• (17, -5) 1 . 291 A beggar, .assists 
his cant with a doleful tone and a .study’*! dismality of ges- 
tiircK, 1779 Mad. D’/\»I 51 ,av Diary, Lei. Susan Burney 
25 Aug., After ten w'c look .a coniruriabic walk, which tnaibr 
up fur our liile disnialities. 1867 Miss BuaddoN Birds of 
Prey v. lii, The desert of Sahara is somewhat di jinal . . but 
i ill its dismality there is at least a (Laviair of roman* e. 18m 
I 11 . M. Stanley .Sp. in Lit. H 'orld 1 1 J uly 33/2 l lie disinali- 
tics of the march from the Albeit Nyanza lo the East Coast. 
Di*S]llBlise» -izk.J trans. T«.> make 

or Tender dismal . lienee Di'Emalised ///. cr. 

1734 Ladv M. W. MoN J Afa' Let. to DucIicas of l\j tloud 
(itk>9) I, 19 Dismal face.s, which by iny art 1 dism.ili/*;'! Uii 
times MHir*'. 1885 Mas-son i. 2f5 A dull and disiii;il- 

i:>ed blur of the fads. 

Di'smally, ndv. [f. Djsmal a. + *lv -.] in 
a dismal manner; dreadfully; ^doomily, dohi- 
oiisly. 

a 1680 Hammond A’ ere ix. (K.), A lion gajiing or yawning 
fr«>in lii.s prey, and the blood of it about hi- niouih, l*xiks 
very dismally. 1870 Eaciiakd tV»«A Cle/xy >):, If Ik: be 
either notiuiously igmwant or dismally poiT. 1709 .Si 1 h i. 
Tatter No. 38 P 6, 1 di.snially dre.'iU iliv. !\lnIiipli*aiKiii uf 
these Mortals under, .a settled Peace. 1794 Woitixsw. Cuill 
<y Sorrfno xlii, Disni.ally Lolled lliat night the city clod ! 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rndge i, The wind howled dismal ly 
among the bare liranches of the lives. 1874 .MoHLUV ( .7//- 
Promisr {i88(C; J14 Their d*ii;lrinc w;*:, di-iually iu-.aifficicnt, 
and iiuiuetimcs.. directly vicious. 

Drsmalness. [f- as prcc. h -mcss.] 'I Ik; 

quality of being dismal ; dcpre.s.siiig drenrinr.s.s or 
gloom; dolefiilness. 

1620 .Shelton t'/z/lr. HI. x.vxiv. 2.|s ’I lic Night came on 
..not so liglit and calm.. hut a certain l.b.'-malness it had. 
1653 C»JSTAK.KH Vitui. Anno/, jer. 42 All ihi; disiiiidnes . . 
should he over, a.s soon as the iiilemiptiou .>( those radiant 
rayes were reniooved. 1832 F camiucr 65/'* He like lo the 
raven in. .the dismalnesscfhis noak. 1879 Bi.A'.k Atacleod 
of D. XV, 'i'he dismalness of bc’ng alone hoi*;, .eats more and 
more into my heart. 

Disniftn (disma-n), v. [f. Dj.s- 7 f Man f^,] 
ti. trans. To undo aa a man ; lo deprive of what 
constitute.^? the man. Obs. 

1627-47 Fei.tham Resolves 1. xlvii. 149 M.tii by death is 
ul>soliitely divided and disinan’d. 1833 Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo (1636] 162 ’J'heic is no .sficctacle . . more terrible, than 
to IjcIndJ a dying m:in, to stand by, and sec a man dis- 
inaniicd, 1651 N. Bacon Disc.Cnrvt. Eng. 1/. i. (17^0)6 .VII 
is faint in that man that bath once disniaimcd himself. 
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BISMANACLE. 


DISMAYFULLY. 


2 . To (icprivo fa countiy, etc.) of men. 

1863 Kinulakk { f/nfca I. xlv. 293 This is why I have 
ch•J^«Il ly say that Kraiicc was disnianncd. 

tDisma’nacle, z'. 0 /^s. rate. [Dis- 7 a.] 
'J'o free from manacles or shackles. 

>6»7’47 AVW.'vo- 311 'I'ill ii (ihe soul) be dis- 

Iiiaiiiurlcd of Jho (.lo^fgint; flesh. ti 1641 Hr. MofNlAOi' .Uts 
.Uo». iU>42) ji) Such L'aitifes as., are disiiiunaclcdj iin* 
.sluirkled, raised uu. 

t Xhsma'na, -maii*nd, cy>s^ [ad. Sp. 

dcsfftaniiar to couiilcnnaud, red. desmafuiarse to 
disband, stray from the flock, obs. It. dismimdarsi 
‘ in Grison is taken when a. horse doth llie or dep.art 
out of the ring or compasse where he is ridden ’ 
fh'lorio), f. dcs-f Dis- 4 + mamlat\ L. vuwddrc lo 
command.] rejL To disband, to go off dntv. 

1598 pAKHiif T/it'ifr. U'itffrs iv. i. yBVjxm sniall on'asions 
dv'c they disiiiaiide thcinscliics. //>/</, nn Nol tu suirei :itiy 
•suuldicr . . to disinaundc hiiiist‘lfc..vutili the whole Re^imenl 
be all ciilred. 

+ Disma'Ugle, v. Oh. ran'. [Dls- f^.] /rails. 
To cut in pieces; --M.\ni;le, llente t Dis- 
ma ngling///. d. Oh. 

1659 /////''. Sfii yyjt .Ships.. in wliich lye murder- 

ing (.iun>. mortal eiiRincs, and disnian.elinn bullets. J/'/d, 
611 Decks be-dccked wjih all sorts of disiiianglin.^ bullets. 

Dismantle (div^mx-nri , v. [ad. obs. T. des- 
mantdhr ‘ to Itike a mans eloake off his hackc ; 
also, to dismantle, r.azc, or beat dowiic the w.ills 
of a fortresse’ (Cotgr. 1611. i, mod.K. ddnanickr^ 
f. des' Di.i- 4 + mantelcr to cloak, Man'M.e.] 

1 1 . trans. To divcsl of a maiUlc or cloak ; to un- 
cloak. lit. niidy?:^'-. Also b. iutr. (for vejl.\ Oh. 

1605 1 >AC 0 N .-Id"'. Learn. 11. xxiii. S 32 lie must take heed 
he shew not himselfc diNni.iiitelK-d luuJ e.sposed to scoine 
and iuiury. i6ix .Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 606 Muflle y.mr 
face, ]'.)is-ni;iiitlc you, and . . di?>likeii riic truth of your own 
seeming. 16J3 Cl>i:ki;mam, Dhni,inllc, to vuclo.iih one. 

Nokin.s /'ra> t. Dtsi. 37 Wlir-ii the warm iiiflueiue of 
a hke-perswaiJed iVinct-s Favour, invites lihn to come abroad 
and di.smantle hi> .Secrecies. 

b. 1638 Sir r. Hkhukhp Trac', led. v) 33 A delicious 
.streamc . rc-froshe.s the fiehl>, foieini; Flora t(Mli.-»in;intle. 

2 . To divest or strip of i^any clothing, covering, 
protection, or the like). 

x6oa .Shaks. Ham. n, ii. V93 'I'liis Kc.Almc dismantled vas 
of Tom: himselfc. .TCsiRANi.i. ChtXi,. /(i65s)5.<j 

A'liitoiity, whereirf if Soveraignty be once dismantled, om c: 
Mript, she is soon trampled upon. 1674 N. Cox in ntl. Ke- 
t reat. 11. (1677) t66 Pluminji;, is .ifter the Hawk hath svi/cd 
her Prey, and dismantles it of the l'\:aihcrs. 1^84 L’owi cu 
yV(jiiT:vi. 178 All thU uniform uncolourccl scene .Sh.ill be dis- 
mantled of its fleecy load. i8ax Comuk Wife iii. T he 
thin dismantled of its beard. X879 F. Poi.lok .V/<v 7 Btit. 
Burm.t/i II. 73 Houses, .dismantled of their roofs. 
t 3 . 'I'o strip off or rc'inovc fth.at which covers). 
1605 Sn.xKS. Lear 1. i, 220 To dismantle many foUD of 
fauour. 1647 Wahij Stmf Colder (1843) 26 .Such exotic 
garbes, ns. .ilisniantles their n.ttive hiNtrc. 

4 . To strip (any thing) of the necessary equii>“ 
ment, furniture, or apparatus, lo unfuniish ; esf to 
strip (a fortress’) of its defences and equipments ; U) 
strip (ii vessel) of its sails, rigging, etc., lo unrig. 

x6ax Holland Pliny I. i j6The l\M-.si.ins causi-.d ihU Hyp- 
parenum to be dismantled. 1639 Fli.i.uk /(•■'(}• IFar in. iv. 
(1647) 114 ^aladinc . . dL>mantled all his cili«is in the Holy 
land. X771 .-lun. Jlrg. 237/2 'I'he Favorite frigate shall be. 
disiiiuuticd, by pulling lier rudder on shore. 1778 £ni'. 
Castd tetrad. 2)s. v. Leitcsttr. I'.cfore the castle was dis- 
mantled, it was a prodigious building. X794 Scli.iv an I 'irw 
Nat. 11 . 198 When (.irect.e was di-manlled by the Kmuaus. 
x8^ PittscoTT vVc.r/i (^ ( lojo) 1 . v:afj tJiie of those tempe.sts 
..fell with terrible force on the little navy . .distnaiitling 
some of the ships.^ x^i T. W. Kkiij Life. Ld. lioni^hton I, 
X. 449 Engaged, .in dismuntling ilu’ rooms, .which had been 
for so many years his home in I-ondon. 

./V". X79a W. UojiCHTs Lovkt r-on (170D 1 . 431. No. 30 
Calcul.ttcd. . to dismantle the luind .and .scalier its inalciials 
of knowledge. 

6. To render ;forlilicalions, or the likei usele.s.s 
for their piirpo.se; to pull down, take to pieces, 
destroy, raze. 

*579 Fknton Cnii'iiard. iv. 133 The Florenlins . . UjuikI 
tlitan selues . . to di.siiiiint)c eucn to the curtli, the b.astillion 
which had so imit li mi>le.sted the .^iennoys. xs8x ]Mijj.c.a.si i.ii 
Positions vi. (1337) 42 Vntill Mich liriie, as nature .shall tlis- 
manilff, and pul) it [the WdyJ downe her selfe. x6s3 H. 
Cocan iv. Pinto's yV/i?-. xx.xviii. 133 Causing all the walls of 
il to he dismanlellcd, he ra/ed the place ipiitc to the ground. 
167a Co.MhKM Com^. Temple i. § 3 -.K.) .Sin . . defaccih it-. 
Iieaul)', dismantles its .strcngih, .md brings down its highest 
.ind l)ob]e^l facultic.s. 1853 If - T^o*'clas A/ Hit. PrAhis 

(vd. 3)371 The gun wa.s di.siiioiiiUcd. . the cariiage dismantled 
and conveyed piecemeal to the oppo.site shore. 

Hence Dlsxna'ntlin^ vh. sk ; Siima'atlar, one 

A\ho dismantles or strips, 
i6xx CoroR., /A-.v//M;//’i'//<';w«/,.'idisiuantlinK. i 649 MiLroN 
xxi. Wks. (1847) 323/1 For the dismantling of his 
lcu« IS he wishes ‘they muy be covered with the clo.ak of 
coufusiou’. 1747 Goi’LD An/s jj The dismantling of 
llV' is also an additional 'Faslc in reference to the 

Workers. 1758 M on t k I y /\n'. yu The disiiiantlcrs of our 
wiMiilr. ami groves. X889 ttu thgum^ Nuv. 596/2 The iilterly 
w^toii di^maiitUijg of the Cfiicstcn Hall [at AVorccstcrJ. 

lhBXna*ntled, ///. a. [f. prcc. + -EU C] De- 
prived ot clothing, cfiuipment, or fortifleations. 

x6oo I*.. Ml 01 Ni tr. Conesfaj^f'io 309 The ciiie of Angra and 
all other pLices lic.iug dismantled and wcake, they hml no 
other defence then the lauding, n 1800 Cowplh ///nd{vA. ;•) 
XII. 4B6 the disimanileil wall. 1868 Fbkkman Norm. Com/. 
ti£/6) II. Vlii. 207 Hu rt paiitfd and garrisoned tli« dismantled 
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I forlrcs.s. 1879 Fakhar .V/. yv»///(i883) 244 The driven dis- 1 
iit.uilled hulk. ' 

Disma'ntlement. [f. as prcc. f -ment : cf. ; 
1 motl.F. ddnanldcmatt^ tildcr desmanlcilemttit.} | 
; 'Fhc act or process of dismantUng. 

! 1870 Daily Netos -a Dec., The rortific.it}uns on the liorse- 

, shoe enceinte . . are now also undergoing a vigorous ]>roLuss 
! of disiiLJiuleineut. X876 Svmonds Crk. JW/s Ser. 11. ix. 332 
: 'Dicn came the di.smatitlemeiit of Athens by 1 .y.saiidcr. ^ x88a 
.Stamiard 14 .fuly. The uUinuituni then gave the choice of 
diMiiantleincnt or l)ombardincnt. 

• Disma*rblo, v. [Dih- 7.] traus. To free from 
i marble, divest of marblc-likc appearance. 

1830 W. 'Faviaik Hist. Snrr. Cenn. Poetry II. 397 I)is. 

; iiiarnlcd, free, he stalks aroiuuL iQS5 M. Arnold Poems, 
Wntih iS* Calm 3 There's nothing can dlsmarble now The 
. smootliiics.s of that limpid brow. 

t Disma^rcll, V. Oh. [ad. i6lh c. F. tics- 
march-cr ‘ to step, or goe, backe . . to retire . . loose 
, ground’ (Cotgr.), f. dcs^ Dis- 4 + marcher lo 
Sr.viicjf.] hitr. To march or fall back,lo retreat ; 
to luarcli off, retire. Hence tDisma rchinfl: vbL sh. | 
1596 Life ScanderbC}; 225 He [.Sctandcrbeg | di:.iiiaichcd l 
ihi;ri.fjnj widi as great secrecy as possible. x6oo Holla nm j 
I.ivyw. I.viii. 86 'J‘he enemies. .dUmarched away \aheui!t\ \ 
jis sjicedely as they could, xdsj Hingiiam 1 15 'J «• j 
disinarch frijm itn enemy, was cuer held dishonourable by a 
man tif \alour. 1635 Marrii-fk. Mil. Discipl. I.vx‘xii. (1643) 
234 Of disinarching, or firing in the Recre. 
t Disma^rcilf tib. Obs. rare. [ad. i6th c. I*’. 
desmanhc, f. desmarther : .see [irec.] A retreat. 
x6oo Hiu.i.axh iJvy .xxv. xxxiii. 574 'I’hc cneinic . . traced 
! liim hard at iieelus in his disinarch {ewenniiumX 

Disiua’rl;, V. rare. [ad. ob.s. F. desmarquer 
1 xttow dJmarqiter) * to take away the marke from ’.] 

■ Irai/s. 'lo deprive of (distinguishing) marks. 

x6^ Thomas t\f Reading in Thoms Prose Rom, (185S) I. 
146 I'iitn before the lior^e should go fomi llicnce, be woubl 
dismarke him. 1894 lihuku*. Maj(. Dec. 850/1 Mcfuie ll:i: 
lioi se left tlii.s, the man disiiiarked him, cropped hi.s ears, ct' . 

DismaTket, z*. [Dm- 7 b.] trans. To deprive 
of the legal character and privileges of a market. 

X878 Ditil^ Ntr.vs 13 Dec., The Court proixised lo disinarkct | 
the two existing lAtadciihal) inarkei:>, and had .. applied to i 
: 1‘arliameut lor the reqiii.sitc irowcrs. 

i t Disma'rry, V. Obs. rare. [ad. i6th c. 1 ‘‘. 1 
' r/<:'r;;/rtr‘/t.‘A‘‘todiuorce,vnwed,or vniiiariie’ (Cotgr. ', | 

! f. dcs’t Dis- 4 -f- marier to M.\uky.] trans. 'I'o | 
' annul the marriage of. ! 

1525 Lb. Mkk.nlks Proiss. II, cxc. fclxxxvi.J 583 Ih*. was j 
dism.aryed, atid maryed Agayiie lo auolhc.r genlylwoinan. 

. t XhsuaTShall, V. Obs. ran. [Dts- 6.] trans. , 
'Fo der.n)ge, disorder, tlirow into confusion. j 

1630 Drl'm.m. or flAWTti. /'Tenners Sion 31 What was dis- 
i marsludlcd huo . . Is now' most perfect .seen. 

t Disma’sky V. Obs. [ad. obs. F. desmasqttcr j 
: ‘ to vnnia.ske, discoucr, jnill, or lake off his nmske ’ j 
i (Golgr.), f. tks-, Di»- 4 + masque Mask.] trans. 
To divest of a mask or covering ; to unmask. 1 
xs88 SuAKS. A. /.. A. v. ii. 296 Faire Uidies muski, are ! 
Roses in their bud: I Msiiiaskt . ..Are Angebs vailing clouds, 
or Roses blownc. xs^ Sanuys /•.V//' i’/.3r.Sy>ct.(i632) i8.| Their 
plausible pretences being now disiiuLskcd. 1633 J'. Si ai - 
' i-oKb Vac. //M, i. (iR2») i To disinutikc themselves of that 
clonkc of subjection W'liioh liefore they' pretended. 1651 
SValton in Heliq. Wotton (>672) 213 The Muniucss . . 
thought best lo dismask his Be.'ird. 

Dismast (disnufsi;, v. [f. Dis- 7 a Ma.mt 
sb . ; cf. F. demater, obs. desmaster (1680 in Hat/.- 
Darm.).] trans. 'I'o deprive* (a ship) of masts; lo 
brc.'tk down the nuast.-t of. 

*747 Ocntl. May. WII. 486 .She fired single guns at 
us, ill Older to dismast us. 1748 . Inson’s I 'oy. n. v. 17.;. 
1823 l.xHCsun Hist. Rny. VT. 17 Hi:i ship was tfuickly ills- 
masted by the superior fire of lii:> adversary. X843 Pki woti- 
j J/.’.r/Va (185“) 1 - d'jo A furious storm . . disuiastod his .ship. 

{ Hc-nce DlBxna'Bted ///. a . ; also Disina'Btmeiit 

; fcf. K. dfmtitcment\ f Disma’BtnrB, the action of 
disnm.sting a .ship. 

; X 76 a F,\i.c iJNLK .ShlpivK. II. 749 The hull dismasted there 
' aw Idle may rule. 1781 Akiu' msor in /I V,v/w/. May;. I X. 265 
' My letter . . will have ac<iuaiiiled their lAird-shliLs with ih'.- 
. . disinasturc of the Medford, in a gale of wind. i8a8 
\Vi lis t KK refers to .M.\rsiiali. for DisiiuLstment. x868 Morris 
Rarthly l\tr. I. 90 Leaky, dismasted, a iiiosl helpless prey 

■ To winris and w.ivcs. 

Disma'tchy ri. rare. [Dis- 6.] tram. Not 
to match or suit. Hcncc DlBma'tobment. 

I xs9t Syi.vfsi tR Du tfartas i. v. 907 lllu.sh not (my book) 
j nor I hink it thee iltsnia(ches,To hcarc alioiit vpoii thy paper- 
j 'J’libles, Flic.s, Muttcrllies, fete.!. 1847 MRi.OoKRfVi.t^/»'x in 
! the Air iv. (Hoppe), The disinalchiiient of the furniture. 

I t DismaWf V. Obs. rare. [Dbs- 7 c.] trans. 

I To empty out from the inaw. 

j i6ao .Shlliun QnU. J V. vit. 5<i You may disniaw all that 
I you have in your troubled hciu-t and grieved cmrails. 

Dismay (dismt"‘ ), sb. ff Dismay v. Cf. Sp. 
desmayo a swoon, dismay, Fg. desmaio a fainting 
fit,It..r/y/ij;^tf(Kurting, 2960'*, from ihecorrcsp. vbs.J 
UlUT loss of moral courage or resolution in pros- 
I>cct of danger or difflctilty; faintness of heart from 
terror or from feeling of inability to cope with peril 
or calamity. 

I . *590 bi'KNHRK F. Q. II, xi. 41 Awhile he stood in this asLoti- 
I ishineiit, Vpt would lie not for all his great dismay (iiive over 
1 to rffccl bis first intent. 1596 Siiakh. Merck. F. iii. i). 61 
J With much more dismay 1 view the fight, theu thou that 


mak'st the fray. 1667 Miirt'ON P. L. 11. Each In other’s 
count’uaiicc red his own dismay. *74® Pitt viii. 

(R.), Ev’ii hell’s grim porter shook with dire dismay, sra* 
Cowi'KR Iliad XU. 54 He no dUmay Conceives or terror in his 
noble heart. 1838 W. Irvinu Astoria 111 . 56 Our unfor- 
tunate travellers, contemplated their situation . . in perfect 
di.smay. *838 Tiiiri.wall Greece V. xl. 144 An eclipse of the 
sun Sinead universal rli.smay at Thebes. 1863 Cko. Eliot 
Romoia 1. xii, j.She] lifted, .her hands in mule dismay, 
f b. Dismaying influence or operation. Obs. 

1594 .Si'KNSEK AmarettiWwvW, I wander as in darkeiicsse 
of ihe night, Affrayd of every dangers least di.sinay. 1596 
- • /'•(?■ T. it. 50 Like as a ship, whom crucll tempest drives 
l.(pon il rocke with horrible dismay, 

iHsmay (disnu"‘*), v.^ Forms : 3-4 demay.e, 
4 demayje, desmai, 4-5 dismaye, dysinay, 4- 
dismay, (4-6 dismaie, 5 desmaye, dia-, dysamay) . 
[Appears to represent an OF, or AF. \y\yi*desmai€f\ 
dfmaier (Falsgr, has a pa. pple. dismay i) =- Sp. 
desmayar * to disma}’, to discourage . . to swoune’ 
(Minsheu), Fg. desmatary It. smagare ‘to trou- 
ble, to vexe, to annoy’ (Florio), Romanic type 
*dismagdrey f, Di.s- 4 + -mag-y ajip. ad. OHG. 
magan to be powerful or able (see May v.) ; cf. 
A.may, Ksmay, representing the ordinary OF. form 
e.wta/er:~^*ejema{'c?re.Ji 

1 . trans. To deprive of moral courage at the 
prospect of peril or trouble ; lo appal or paralyze 
with fear or the feeling of being undone ; utterly 
lo discourage, daunt, or dishearten, refl. + To be 
filled with dismay ; to lose courage entirely. 

1297 K. Ci.occ, (1724) T56 He wi:nde foi’h# and so3te out 
here fon, Some heo foudu ligge .slcix:, hco dem.'iydc hem 
anon. 13.. Guy li'ano. (.\.) 1645 Nowe gop Gij^sore dcs- 
maid, Ills woiimlcs him ban iucl afreyd. c 1340 (Jaio. tjr Gr, 
Knt. 470 Derc dame, lo day demay yow neiier. 1 1350 Will, 
Pa/erne 38<.io polish here be mani mo |>an disuiaie 3e 
iiou It pcrfori:. 14x3 I'ilyr. Poiolc (Cuxton 1483) iv. xxxviii. 
64 He heltle hym self abasslu-d, ;uid di-siiiayen. c 1430 Lydi;. 
Chron. '/Vvy v. xxxvi, In herlc for lout- disamayde. 1^77 
M. CtofM.v. Hereshaih's Hush. in. (r^sR6) 154 ’I’hal both wiili 
Ills barking he maydheover, and tviili hi«, .sijcht dismay tbe 
'J heefft. x6xs J. .Siei'Iikn.s Satyr. Kss. A viii. Let nol this 
dismay Thec. 1781 Oihuon DccL A* P. II. xlvi. 730 The 
cru-mics ivere dispersed and di.-an.'iycd. X857 Longi . Cold. 
Ley. I. Chamber in Castle Vautsbery, 1 heard.. Of your 
maladies. .Which iicUhcr astonished nor dismayed me. 

1 2 . To defeat or rout by sudden onslaught. Ohs. 
iCf. xvyj in i.l 1596 Si-ksscr /•’. v. ii. 8 He.. there a.s- 
saii;s His foe. confused. .That horse .and man he equally dis' 
in.iies. Ibitl. vi. x. 13 When the bold C>.ntaures made Ih.Tt 
bluudy fray With the fierce Lapithes which did them dismay. 

t 3 . inly. To become utterly discouraged or faint- 
hearted. Ob,t. 

a X37S foseph A rim. 31 Whoti loseph hertle her-of, he biid 
hem not dem.iy^en. X509 Hawks /V14/. Pleas, x.xxiy. v, He 
of good ehcre, ami for iiolhyng Uismaye. XS78 T. N. tr. 
Conq. W, India 227 For all those bra^ges Corte/ ilismuide 
not. 1591 Shaks. i Hen, /•'/, iii. iii. 1 Dismay not il'rincesj 
at this ac' ideiii. 1596 J. Norukn {title), A Chrisliaii . . In- 
cuiir.-igement viilo .ill English .Subiecls not lo dismaie at the 
Spanish Threats. 

t Dismay*, vf Ohs. nonec-wd. [f. Dis- 7 a -f 
May j/'.] trans. 'I'o strip of May-blossom. 

x6xo Fllichlk Christ's i'ht, (1888)99 And may, dis- 
iua>ed, Thy coronet must he. 

i‘ Dismayd, ///. rt. (In .Spenser.) Explained 
liy editors, for *dismade. i. e. mis-made, mis-shapen. 

1590 .SriiNM<K P\ Q. It. xi. 11 Who.-te hideuu:» .sli.-ipes were 
like to fccnde.s of hell, Some like to hoiindcs, ;/ji)ie like lo 
.Ai)c.s, diMuayd. 

Disuayed (dism/'i'd), ///. a. Also 4 desmaid, 
6 dismade, 6-8 -mai o)d. [f. Dismay v.^ -f -ED *.] 
(.)ver whelmed with fear, etc. ; aiipalled. 

* 5*3 Mukc in (iraflon Chron. (1568) II. 765 The Queenc 
. . site alone aiowe . . all desolate, and dismayed. X561 
IIoLLViu.'.sit Horn. Apoth. 22 a, 'J'hen is he holyc dismude 
and heavy. 1624 C'aii. Smiim Pirsinia\. 196 Newes was 
brought I he Gutiernor by a dismaied Messenger. X743 
j. Davihson cKneid viii. 238 'J hen first our men beheld 
C.-wais disiuaid. 1849 Macaolay Hist. En^. 1 . 218 Hi.s 
ardeiil and uncomjueratilc .spirit . . .soon rou.scu the courage 
of his dismayed countrymen. 

Dismayedness. [f. prcc. + -nesm.] Dis- 
mayed slate or condition ; utter dispirilcdness. 

1571 floi.iJiNG Cai-oin on Ps, xxii. 2 Hereupon came that 
tlishiiuiydnesse and dread, whu h compelled him too crave 
release of death. 1603 Huli.and Plutarch's A/or. 163 TJiat 
shame and distimicdriessc which muketh us that wc dare not 
lookc a man in 1 he face, a 1649 W inthrop AVw» Eng. (1853) 
1.1-4 There appearcil no fear or disinaycdness amoung them. 
1701 W. WorroN Hist. Rome i. 19 Never discovering per- 
plexity, dismayedness . . or distrust. 

Dismayer , [f. Dismay z/. + -eh l .] One who 
(1 ism. ays or appals. 

1594 SouTiiwtLL d/. Magd. Fun. Teares 26 What gained 
shoe by their coinming, but . . two dismayers of her hope 't 
aiSaa Ainsworth Anno/. Ps. liv. s 0 639) 83 Daunting 
tyrants, terrible dismayers, a.s Saul and hU retmue. 

Dismay'fal, a. [f. Dismay sb. + -ful.] Full 
of or fraught with dismay ; appalling. 

c 1586 C'tks.s Pkmiirokb Ps. cv. ix, For theerefull lighle.s 
disinayfull lightnings shine, Spenser P. Q. v. xi. 26 

Much dismay'd with that dismaynill sight. x6s8 R. Horari' 
Ediv. //, cix, In that sad di-imaiftill hourc of dying. 1876 
it. MAt:ooNALU T. Wingfield \'\y That thought of all most 
disiiiayful. 

Hence DlBmsy’ftUlT in dismay. 

*598 Kpkneer F. Q* V. viii, 38 From which like mazed 
deare dismayfully they flew. 
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-iN(i i.] The nclTon of the vb. Dismay ; daniiting; | 
Oisinsiy. ^ I 

13. . A\ A As. aSoiM«n myghtc Ihcr y-seo hondis wrynye ! 
. . >'^^vay. and ^I'ct disinayi^. X57X (juLDiNC. Calvin on Px. 
xivi. 3 There IS no cause ofitisinaying in y faythfull. x6xi ; 
l.iMti.i£ y^r. xlviii. 39 80 sliall Moab be a derisiun, and a dis- j 
inaying to all them about him. 1666 Pki>ys Diary 4 July. | 
Jt was pure dismaying and fear which made them all run j 
ui^n the ' Galloper I 

Dismaying, ///. a. [ tno That rlismays. | 

*653 C»AT\KKR / inti. Annot. Jcr. 96 They fil mens beds j 
with dismaying fears. x8i6 .Si ott 111. Dwarf \\^ 'I'hcy pre- j 
sciiied themselves with a readiness which he (elt to be sointv 
wh.'it dismaying. 18x7 Siiellkv Rev. I dam ti. xix, To tread 
life's dismaying wilderness Without one smile to cheer. 

Hence f Dlunay'inffljr otiv, Obs. 

wx Bail tv, Dismayingly^ dishearUmingly. 

DiBinayl(e» obs. form of Dismail v. 
t Dismayment. Obs. [f. Dksm ay v. + -mknt.] 
-Dimmay siKy dismaying. 

x6oo F. Walkku .V* i^laiuitvi/l,; 66b, ITc. .bad him be of | 
go(xI courage, and shake off that dLsmuiment. a 1640 W. j 
Fiinnik Sacr. FaithfuU (iCmB) 39 A base dismaymeiit of ' 
spirit below or beneath the strength that is in a m.'in. x64a I 
Koctus l>!i\aman 45 Noaman hcere had his disinainients. 

Disma (doim), var. of Dime sb. and v. The sb.^ ! 
besides its historical use in the senses * tentli ^ ami i 
‘ tithe*, is used, in the earliest Kng. book on the j 
subject, for * Decimal arithmetic *, also attrib. or j 
as adj. = ‘ decimal *, | 

x6o8 A. Norton (////f) Oisme ; The Art of Tenths, or De- ' 
( imall Arillimo-licke. .invented by Simon Stevin. //vV/.C j b, j 
f)ismc is a kind of Arithmeticke, invented by the tentb pro- | 
git;ssion . . by which also all acconnts . . are disputclmrl bj' 1 
whole numbers, without fractions or broken numbers. Hid. 

C ij b, The numhei's of the second and third Definitions be- 
fore-going [*364, -37501 .ait; geiierally called Disme numbers. 
y/»/t/., There are 3 (uders of Disme numbers giuen. 

t Dismoa*nor, v. Obs. [f. Djs- 7 + meanour 
ill DEMEANoru: cf. Mismeanouk.] 'fo misbehave, 
miacond net (oneself; . 

1598 Bakkli 77 /((>r. I Carres iv. i. u»a Taking, .care, .the 
suuldU-rs dismeuuuur not tliem.selues. 

i' Dismea'surable, Obs. Also dcs-. [a. 
OF. desmesurabk (in (lodcf.), f. Djs- 4 -b | 
ntesuralde Measurahi.e.] lk;yond measure, im- I 
moderate, excessive. Hence Dismea'snrably tuA'., 
immoderately, excessively. 

1474 Canton ( Vicwv iii, vii. II viij, f niakt; them Hue in 
misery that I .see lyiie diMUc.tsurably. < *477 Jason 
To whom he gaf so duiiiesurable a stroke in tin: middos of 
his tihclde that he perced hit. INd. 31 'J’o die knight., 
he gaf a strook .so di;>iiu\siiral)ly that lie clo.ftu his hedc. 

t Bismea'atire, ^ vbs. ran\ in 5 dysme- 
8 uro. [apj). a. OF. dcsmcsitrt!^ pa. pple. of 
mesiircy'. see next.] =- Dlsmeasukki). 

c 1400 tr. Rtxreia Si‘Lre(.,Cir:'. Lonish. loj pay sludlc hate 
pc as dysmesut’o. 

t Dismea'snre, 7-’. Obs. [M\.OV,destnesnyer ; 
((.lodef.) logo to excess or beyond measure, i.dcs-^ j 
ills - 4 -I- tncsurcy to MiiAtsiiiiK. Cf. Sp. desmesuray ! 
Ho be vn measurable, to be vnruly* (Minshttu').] i 
/V//. To show want of moderation in one's conduct. 

1598 Bakki:!' riicor. ICarres ii. i. 19 It is his part to appre- 
hend the ofTenders, yet in such .sort, that he disincasurc hini- 
5elfc with none, but execute the same with great mocleralion. 

t Dismea'snred, «. Obs. Also des-, dys-. 

[f. Dis- + MEAsuiiEit, repr. OF. di's/umty<f.] 

1. Unmeasured; out of measure; immoderate, 
excessive ; going beyond bounds, unrestraincil, 

X483 Caxtom Gold. Lvg. i«3/3, I..wen«lc to haue saued 
the and thou art dcsnie;>ured in worldly tone and flesshly. 
a 1533 Lt>. BEnNKK.s Gold. Hk. . 1 /. Aurel. (i54fi) Bij, 1 wyll 
not that my pentic bcc so dismoasiircd to reprone so muclic , 
the auncientc men. I58j( T. Wasiiisoton tr. Nicholays j 
Coy. It. ix. 43 Sapho .. in a fury .-iml rage of a love dis- 1 
measured, she cast her sclfc. .into the Sea. < 

b. lixccssive in si/e, iiiimeii.se. I 

1584 B. R, Herodotus ic>h, A wyld bore strangely dis- : 
measured and ovcrgruwnc. 

2. Wrongly measured ; in false measure. 

1574 IiKLLowES(r«^«rtmV/'V/.w. A’A To llieiii he giucili 
all things variable, disincasurud, and by false weight. 

3. as adv. Immoderately. 

1485 Caxton Cltas. Ct. 64 O Paynyni, dysmesured at day 
thou vaunlusi the. ; 

t Disme'ddle, 7^ Obs. rayc. [ad. ONF. ^ 
medkrt OP'. dcsmeski\ -mcllcy ‘ to loosse, open . . | 
disintangle’ (Cotgr.), mod.P'. dOnekr^ f. (ks-, Dis- | 
4 -f medkry meskry mCkr to mingle, mix.] trans. \ 
To unfasten, loosen, disentangle. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xiii, She opened her bre.stc 1 
. .and dy.smcdlid her blonke hecris. | 

Disineilllber (dLsmembsi), v. P'orms: 4-6 : 
dis-, dysmembre, 5 dosmembre, 5- dismember ; ! 
also 3-6 demembre: see Demkmuek. [a. OF. 
dcsmcmbrc’r (iith c. in Hatz.-Darm.),. mou.P'. i 
memhrer - Pr., Sp., and It. desmembrary It. di)s- j 
niembrarCy mcd.L. dismembrare and demcmbnircy I 
f. Djs- 4 , De- 6 4- membrum limb.] j 

1. trans. To deprive of limbs or members ; to cut 1 
oil the limbs or members of ; to tear or divide limb I 
from limb. (In quot. 1697, to castrate.) | 

is 97 1^ CiLOUc. (1734) 559 ^^ost reupe it was ido, put sir I 
billion pc uldc man dcnicuibred was so. c i3$o Rir I srumk . 


1159 pat we ne scholde to depe gon, be hangid jk to-drawe, J 
Unper lie dem^mbrid ciiercchouii. C Destr. Troy 3488 
Dyssmenibrit as maitcrs, jk inurthcrct to dethe. IS40-X ; 
liiAoT hnaee Gca'. 46 Ye woulde with yoiir owiie handcs : 
di.snieinbre hyiii & plucke him in pieces, n 16x8 Kai.eioh 
Mahomet 4a Seeing Auulpho entering - . disnieinhied of nose . 
and cars. 1697 Poti kk Antiq. Greece 11. iii. (17*5) i 
.Some were .so rigid Observers of the rules of chastity iliat . . 
tliey disnieiu 1 >cr*d themsclvc.s. 1715 Pope Odyss. in. 322 ' 
Fowls obscene disineinber'd his remains, Macai lav ; 

Hist. Eng. IV. 2S6 To lie lorn with redhot pincers, smeared , 
with melted lead, and dismembered by four horses. | 

b. trans/. ^ j 

1705 .Staniiopk Para f hr. III. 624 A never yet repaired • 
ilismemhring of this 'free, xyofi SiiRi.vocKij: I ''oy. round i 
ICorld (1757) 257 Falm cabbage is . . the head of this tree, ! 
which being c ut off, .tiuI dismembcrcxl of its great spreading ' 
leaves, loir. ]. 1830 J . G. S r rl 1 1 Sylra Hrii. 03 I Is branches | 
are so tough ns lo withstand the fury of galea that w'ould ; 
disineuiber most other trees. 1839 Mruciii.HON Silur. Syst. \ 

I. x.\xi. 4»4 'J’heir eruption dismembered tlic .strata. ; 

i* C. 'i'o carve : s.*iiil in reference to herons and j 
some other binls. Ohs. ' 

15x3 Pk. Keruynge in Uahcfs Hk. 265 'lermes t»f a Kerver . . ! 
Dysincinbic th.Tt heron. 15x4 Bxkci.av Cyt, 4- C flondyshm, 
fTercy Soc.) p. xliv, 'J‘h*2 Kei vcr .. liis Knife in his Imiule 
I lisinembring a enme. or .somewhat drynieous. 1804 Faklry 
l oud. Art Cookery (ed. 10) 203 To dismenil>er .t Hern. Cut 
off the leg.s, lace the hreasi tfown the; sides. X885 Illnstr. 
l oud. .'Wwi 10 Oct. 3^12/3. 

2 . fig. To diviile into parts or sections, so 
as to destroy integrity ; lo cut up, cut lo pieces, 
mangle, mutilate : in recent use chielly. To divide 
and partition (a country or empire). j 

1303 R. Bkl Nsi-: Haudl. Synne Kikt\ 'I’o swcrc grete opys . . 

As we folys do. . Dysmembre Usii alle pat we in.Ty'. CX330 , 
- Chrou. (iSio) 313 pe curotiitu foito sane Disuietiibit-d 
not a dele. 1494 Fauyan Chron. vi. cxlvii. 133 So dyil 
this Charlis disinembre and cut or breke the encMuyos of 
Fraunce ihroughc his hyghe prowesse. x^5 Ahi*. Sanhv.s 
Senn. (18.J1) 246 Such doi trines as do either poison the . 
chinch with heresy, or disinemlier .Tiid rent it asunder w'ith | 
schism. 1634 N. Dk Lawne tr. Dn Mottlin' s fogick 123 j 
lie ..must disnicnilier the said question into two parts. 
1734 tr. Koliin's Anc. Hist.{i^'^l) 1 . i 63 Hisdominion.s were 
dismembered. 1840 Carlyli; Heroes iii. (1S73) i'>6 Italy. . 
poor Italy lie.sdisnu'mbcred, scatlcicd o-sunder, not a))pe:ir* 
ing in .Tuy protocol or iiealy as a unity at .t11. 1874 Ghi;kn 
Short Hist. ii. § 2. 65 Mercia had been disinenibercd lo pro- 
vide another earldom for his son. j 

+ 3 . To cut off, sever from the body (a limb or } 
member). (In quot. 1616, To mangle or mutilate.) i 

1580 (see Dj.sM>:.MncRi:o fft.a, 2J. x6ox floLi.AND Pliny j 

II . 42;} When any part of lh«: Inxly i.s cut off or di.smetnbred. j 
18x8 .S CF»n.. A IVIakioi. Country Farme 126 The slitting of 

a horses nustlirils . . by dismeinbring the organ or instrument j 
whereby lie druweth vp the aii c, doth brcecl in htni a greater ! 
diilicuUie of hreuthiiig. x875TRAMKHNKrV/n A 7 ///<a‘a.y. 310 I 
A hand, or foot dismembred from the botly. i(^ tr. Mib j 
ton's l.idt. State Feb. an. 1855 Wks. (*851 ) 330 'I ne wresling 1 
of the Kingilom of Poland Horn J’ajial Subjection, as it 
were a Horn ilismembted from the Head of the Beast. 

t b. fig. .and Ira/isf. To cut olT, separate, sever, I 
from the main body : chielly in reference lo a country I 
or region, V Obs. j 

xs8o North Plutarch (1678) 922 To di;.membt;r the tilher 
'I'ownsof IbHioUa from the city of 'I’hcbes. 1778 lliiinoN 
Deel. F, 1 . xiii. 27 t Britain w.ts thus dismembered from 
the empire. i8oa R. r>K(>oKi-sr,V».:< 7 /tvv-(cd. i2)s.v. Polotsk, 
I'art of a palatinate of I.ithuaniu, dismcmliered froni Poland 
by the treaty of partition in 1772. cx8iS Jask Ai;sii.n 
Persuas. il ii, Having dismembered bimself from the 
paternal tree. 

4 . [f. DiS- 7 b + Mem BEK.] To cut off from mem- 
bcnsliip. 

1649 Pkynnk Find. Liberty Eug. 10 I'hc Htmse of Com- 
mons . . having no more Authority to tlis-mcmber their Adlow'- 
tiiemlicrs, then any 1 udges. .have to dis-jiidge . . their fellow i 
Jmiges. 1683 T. J Iii NT De/. Charter Loud. 42 Le.'ivi: to 
go out of th.Tt Soc:iety, and dismemljer themselves. ^1734 
S^iRiH Lives I. 175 'Hie parlinmeiii met, and .. the new 
members were attacked . . ami were mxhi disinenibercd by 
vole of the house. 1884 S. .S. S KAi. in Soluitors' Jrnl. 

8 Nov. 30/2 Becoming a defuulp.r .. would have involved 
his being disiiieiiibercd from the Kxidiangc. . 

iicucc Bisnie'mberiuK ///. a. 

i86x J. G. SiiRPi'ARD Fall Rome i. 59 Bong before the cHm. , 
memberiiig deed of Constantine. | 

Disme'mbered, ///, «- [f- prec. + -eh i .] 

1 , Deprived of members or limbs ; divided limb ‘ 
from limb ; cut or broken in pieces ; mangled, | 
mutilated, a. lit. | 

>5SS Hi^loet, Dismembred or lackynge some lymim;.-. | 
a 16316 Bp. Hait, Oeeas. .lAcc/zV. (1851) 152 Wc liave se*Mi 
mountebanks, to &w.t 1 Iow dismembered uxid.s. 1758 Fuoi k 
Taste It. (ed. 4) 25 I«t me embrace the dear, dismember'd 
Bust I i8*7 P01.1.UK Course T. vni. Old vases and dis- 
membered kIuIs. ! 

b. transf, and ftg. (In tjuot. 157K of leaves; 
Divided, cut.) 

* 57 ® Bytk Diuioens v. xlviii. 612 The leaves be almost lyke ' 
llie leaves of Coriander, but disnieiubcrcd and parted iiilo ' 
smaller ja^ges or frengis. 1803 Rnollks Hist. 7 urks (1621) ■ 
85 'Phis dismembered empire, now in the hands of many. | 
xMa .S. Lit AS Secutaria 5 Dubious fragments of a dis- ! 
iiiembcied truth. ! 

c. Jfer. Of a charge repriiscnting an animal : j 

Depicted without limbs or memljers ; or, with the ■ 
members separate from the body as if just cut ! 

off. i 

157* Bossf.wkll Armork ii. 42 Howe many and sundrie ' 

wayes they (I. ions | .arc borne in arnics, as .. Couped, Dis- ' 
meinbred, Y ulned. 1787*51 CHA.\iukHS C>( 1 . , Dismeml'cye. i. 


in heraldry, i.s applied to bird.s that have neither feet nor 
legs; as also to lions, and other animals, whose uiembfis 
are .sirptirated. 1888 Ci;.s.sans Her. vi. 90 A l.ion rumpuiit 
dismcmheicd is liornc by the Maitland Family. 

1 2. Cut off or severed, as a limb or memlier ; 
severed from the ni.ain body, Obs. 

1580 Norih Plufareh (1676) 729 When these poor dis- 
memhred niemhcis were lirougiit to Rome, Antonius.. 
conmi.Tiidc-d his head and his hands shculd . . be set ii|i 
oyer the pulpit. 1666 Bovi.u Orig. Formes hr The 

diMiiemhrcd part of the Plant may nit.ain the te.\ture of its 
mure stable parts. x8ao \V. tkvisr, Sketeh lik. I. 57 They 
arc u dtsiuemhercd branch of the great Apiiaiachian fainily. 

DiBinrmberer. Ai^^o 5 de-. [f. as picc. t 
-KU '.] One who or that which clismembers. 
(In riittcnham, the rhetorical figure Diat.y.sis.) 

1491 [see DFAIKApiKKR]. XJ^Sf PcM laMiAM Eug. Pocsic til. 
xix. (.\rb.) 230 margin, Dialisis, or the Dismemhrer . . A 
iiiancr of s]K:uch not vnlike the dilemma of the Bogiciaiis. 
1885 W. Kav Crisis H uf/eldiaua 17 So much even tin; 

Dismeinberers aie ^■.umI)elled lo .allow. 1870 Daily News 
27 Sept., When . . the famous ‘dismemberer’ Frederick Jl, 
ontained iiiipuiiity fur his rape of Western Poland. 

Disme'mbering, vbi. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino ’ .] 

1. The action of the verb Di.smkmbek; dismem- 
berment. 

fi 386 CiiAiT 1 R i'ars. T. P 517 Fur crislcs sake ne sweieth 
nnt .so -synfully in dismembrytige of Crist, by .sotile, lierle, 
Im^iics, and body. 1583-87 Foxk , 1 . 4- M. (1596) iSTD I’hal 
no bishop nor . . clergie snuuld be at the jiidgenient of unit' 
mans death or dlsmembting. i6x8 Wiku'iai.i. Mate 

Wks. (1653) 2 In dismeinbring of the Icgge or arm below 
ilie knee or elbow. 1677 </’flr 7 , Veniie 75 The tli.smciiibring 
of Piressia . . from the Dutchv of Milan. x8x6 Kf-Atinol 
i'rav. (1817) B -44 -Shooting, beheading, maiiuing, aial dis- 
iiuiiibeiing, all ate c.\eculed us the nionarcli awards upon 
the iuiot. 

t2. corny. A division into members; a sep. 9 ratc 
member or part. Obs. rare. 

1603 Fi OKU) Meniaiyne 111. x, (16.32) 370 Of mi iiiaii) div 
inembrings | Fr. memhres] ili.Tt Sufficiency lialJi, p.<tieiiLe 
siilficeth us. 

3. allrib. 

x 6 t* WxyoxiALi. .\'nrg. Maie\\’\i^. (165 5) 5 I'lio ili.Miieiii- 
bring saw. 1715 Kersi y, Dismeinhring-kni/e, a Singeoii's 
Jnstniuieiil to cut off a Limb, etc. 

Disme'inbermont. [f Dl'^membeu v. i 
-mk.nt: cf. OF. dcsmembremcnly moil. I'*, d/.] 

1. 'I hc act of depriving of members or limb.s, or 
of dividing limb from limb. 

1816 Kmuv it Sr. En/omol. (184.4) B 45 The..(lisnK-mber- 
nieiitsand llngcrin.g deaths that insects often suffer.^ x8i6 
KE.VTtNoi; yViir'. (1817) B 245 'I’hiis distiKMnberinenl is now 
the iiMuiI punishment for triiiits, wherehy death is .supposed 
lo be earned. 

2. Iransf. .and Jig. Division of a whole into parts 
or sections, so as to destroy its integrity ; cutting 
lo pieces, partition (e.g. of a country or empire). 

/riysx Boi iNGitHOKi:: The Oe<asionat ll'riter No. ii(K.) 
To prevent the dismemberment of ilieir monarchy. 1771 
Ann. Rig. 2 The prc.sent violent disinemhernieiit and parti- 
tion of Poland. 1849 Coudkn 69 Now, don’t give 

faith lo the idea . . that self-government for the colonies is 
the same thing ns (li.smenihi'rmcnt of the empire. 1868 
I'lT.ioN Ane. <V JAx/. Gr. 1 . vii. 11 1 Modern critieisiii h.Ts. . 
iilitanptcd the sanie process of dismemberment as with the 
Iliad. 

b. Sepai.ation from the main body. rare. 

1838 Pri soji t Ferd. 4- Is. (1846) B ii, Aversion .. to the 
disiiieiiiherineiil of tlu-.ir iiountry from the Aragonese iiion- 
arthy. /bid, 1. v. 233 Isalx U.t . . would not consent to the 
dismembennent of a single inch of the Ca.stilian lerrilory. 

C. quasL-K7«(r, A tletachcd part formed by sepa- 
ration from the main body. 

1830 Binoi.kv Art/. .SJ'a/. Rot. 98 'I'liis order appruathr.^ 
more lutar to Grtiteie and Cupuljfene lliaii either JMulaiii:a- 
ur Salii ine.’c, whieli may lx; considered diMiieiiiberiiienls uf 
il. 1873 MivARr Elem. Annf. iv. 169 An extra bone whii h 
exists 111 many vertebrates. . is mo.si probably a dismember 
iiitiil uf the scaphoid. 

3. P)xiuil.sion or cutting off from iiicmbcrsliij). 

i658-(9 Rurton's Diary i 1^2^) III. 262 Kcptnis from the 

Coniinitlcc of Privileges and Dismeinbermeiil. 

Di'smenibrate, V- rare. [f. P])I. stem of 
iiicd.l.. to DlSMKMLtKli.J tya}t.s. 'I'o 

dLsintegratc or dismember ; . so ns to scp.aralc 

the flour from the bran after grimling. 

1877 Sfeeif. Patent No. 4o«v9 (Picpei), 'I hc design of a 
mathiriu by wbich the prodiii;ts ohlaiix:<l ftuiii rulkr mills 
may be finally rcdtiucd ur 'disincmbraled 

t Dismenibra'tion. obs. [ad. med.l/. ///V- 

membydlion-emy n. of action f. dismembrdre : sec 
-ATioN. Cf. OK. demanbratioH (1366 in Godef.;, 
.Tiul Demembration.] ^ DT.sMJAinEitMENT. 

*597 bee DfmkmbrationJ. X653 Gaiakkr Find. Annot. 
Jer, 175 A very maimed and maiigh.d (iisinenihraliori and 
de..'irtuation, rather then dividon and disirihution of il. 
iSaa Scoir Nigel xxx, l*i«>scciitrd on the lesser offence. . 
uit/ue ad muti/ationem, even to dismcml^ralion. 

Di'smembrator. [agent-n. f. med.L. dis- 
membrdre lo Dihmembi-.r.] Something that dis- 
membrates or disintegrates; s/cc. an apparatus 
for separating (huir from bran, after crushing in a 
roller mill. 

*877 Sfu'if' Patent N-.'. (Pieuer) A disniemhiator for 
flour mills. 1881 Times May6/r 'I’u divide and scatter 
the cnishcd iiieal . . the meal passcK through a dismeiii- 
hrator, consisting of discs^ armed with pins or l>egs, one 
rapidly rotating disc driving the stuff between tho piii!i 
upon (anoiherj ;>Latiunary IdiKc]. 



DISMEBIT. 

+ Bismcritf [f- 6 or 7 a + Mekit 

«ir sh . : d. 1 )JiMKJHT v. 2-4.] 

1. a. //nf/s. To (k jjiive of merit, take away llic 
merit of; -Demeiut v. 2. b. iJ/Zr, To lose 
merit, incur blame; cf. Demeiut 7.'. 4. 

1484, Caxton Ftd)lcs 0/ yKsc'P it. xix. An alniesse that is 
ilMtio Tor vaync gloryc is not merited but disincrytcd. x6aa 
M MJiiK tr. Ah-Mtin's Cusman d'A(f, 11. 76 Neither iny 
sen ice dis-iiierited with My Lord, nor their fiicndshii) 
f^u'lcd me at my need. 

2. fram. 'I’o fail to merit; ^^Demeuit %>. 3. 

t6»a M.Mmii tr. Aktuan's Guzman d^Alf. i. 58 Since they 

have dib-merited this [blessing] by disobedience. 1639 — 
ir. Fonxeciis Di’!\ Contenifil. 40*) Our Sauiur. .would tbeiby 
giuc her occasion to confesse her fault, and not to diMucrii 
I he mercie that was ufTered viito her. 

t DisillO*ttled,///. a. Obs. ran. [Dis- 7 a.] 
Deprived or devoid of mettle ; spiritless. 

16^ T.i,tvvi;Li.Y.v yVi/ I't’rscs j. Gre§;ory's Poathumat 
Oraie Cnstonis which our dead distiiellled sloth tiave up. 
t Dismi'ghti S'- Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] irans. 
'J\) de[)rive of migbl, render powerless. 

<-JSB6 Cftss Pk-mbrokk Ps. Ix.vi. vii, Make them fall 
di-.Kraccd, shamed, All dis:.mighted, all iHflTamed. 

i* Dismi'nglOi Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] inws. 
To extricate, discntan^^lc (==F. i/t!m.Ver). 

f'lAi.K True Idea Jnuscuisute 90 Things being thu> 
diMiiingled and difTercnccd. 

Biaminion, diaminiator, vbs. ; see Dis- 7 b. 
DismiSB (dismrs), v. Ta. t. and pple. dis- 
missed ; in 5-7 dismyste, -mist. [app. f. Ij. 
ih'fftiss- ])pl. stem of dimitterc to send away (see 
Diiirr) with the prefix altered to Di.s- after the 
already existiiii' Di-sAirr, OK. desmetre. It appears 
to occur first in the jia. pple. dismissed^ used 
by Caxton (sec sense 3) to render the OK. pa. pple. 
desmis ( = L. dtmissus^. and it is probable that 
this was the way by which dismiss became at 
Iciii^lh the accepted repr. of L. dimittbe in 
all its senses. It was prccetled in use by Dihmit, 
and had to contend in i6-i7th c. with the etymo- 
logically more regukar forms DiMiT, D1.MTS8, as 
well as Demit ?».- Jrom K. dimcttrc )^ 

1. trans. I'o send away in various directions, 
ilis^jcrse, dissolve (a gathering of pco[>le, etc.); to 
disband (an army, etc.), 

158s N. T. (Khcm.) Acts xix. 41 He disinihscd the us- 
scinblic. 1596 SnAKS. V. iv. i. 104, I may disniisse 

1 In.'S Court. 1653 H. CouAN tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 16 Roly* 
iny on this 'rrc.ity of Peace he dismist his Army. i6;|3 
Mm Journ. Loun C. Venice 181 After this . . the Council i.s 
disinist. 1784 Cowi'EM TVw. 624 Dismiss their cares w hen 
they dismiss their flock. ^ 1819 Sukli-hy Ccnci i. iii. yj For 
Cud's .'liike Let me disiui.ss the guests 1 

b. ttt/r. (for re^.) 'I'o dis|ierse from ordered 
assembly ; to break ranks by word of command. 

1809 A. .‘\da.m iti Scott Pam. Lett. ( 1804 ) 1 . 155 He . .added 
f.iintly, ‘ Rut it growidark, very dark, the boys niaydismiss 
1837 Carlylk Fr. Rev. \ ii. ix.( 1872* I. 240 Fin.'ilfy the Na- 
ti(jn:d As.scinbly i.s liarungued . .and dismisses for this^ night. 
18^ (its. P, TiiuMi'boN Audi Ait. 11 . xcviii. 86 A ministry, 
winch . . scatters the bna.stcd coiiiiseliors, like a battalion 
oil the word * Dis-mis.s'. 

2. iran.^. 'Fo send away (a person) ; to give per- 
iriiasion to go ; to bid depart. 

>548 Hall Chron.^ Fdiv. // '. (an. 10) 214 b, ,So with fayre 
wordes. -hc di.snfii.s.scd the messengers. 2593 3 fit'n. 

VJ. in. ii. 78 ric.'ise you dismi.s.se inc, cytlicr with J, or no. 
1667 Mil'ion P. L. vii. 108 Wc can . . dismiss thee cre the 
Morning shine. ,*7*5 Dk Fot I'oy. round ti84ri) 50 

To dismiss my vUnor. X847TKNNYSON Priuc. t\. 341 Your 
oath is broken: wc dismiss you: go. 

b. Owis/, To send forth (a thing) ; to let go ; 
to give issue or egress to. 

ifoi SiiAKs. yid, C. I. iii. 97 Life being wcaric of tln\sc ; 
worldly iJarrc.s, Ncuer lacks power to dismis-sc it sclfe. ! 
1670 Ccnio.v Fsjit'mon i. nr. 116 In a iriotnent he vomited ! 
out a life, that ought nut to have been dismist, till after the i 
horror of a thou.saiid tormenls. 1768 Hawkkswukiii tr. ■ 
i'Ch'ma'inc xv. (1784) 144 '3 As a blinger whirls a .stone that j 
he would di.smi.ss with all his strength. 1854 ()uln in j 
Cit e. .S. . (<: 1865) 1 1 . 65/2 'I'hcy dismiss the great optic nerves •' 
by a iiolcli. I 

3 . To send away or remove from office, employ- | 

ment, or position; to discharge, discard, expel, j 
Const. \of^ and double obj. \ 

c 1477 C.w roN yasoH So Zcthcphiu.s (li.smissed of his office ' 

. . aitemprid his torage. -so well. . th.'it [ctc.J. 1481 in Fuji,'. ' 
aids (1870) ’ifj To be tbysmyste from the forsayde frater- ! 
I'yti;. 1579 Lyly (Arb.) 194, I int-ane sliortly to ! 

.'Ue to the J:'.nipresse to be dismissed of the court. 169a i 
I.VTi HLLL Fr/d Ri l. (1857) ^ 1 * 369 Yesterday Sir John 1 
l.owlln.T \v:is di.sinist the treasury, nx'joo Drvdkn /'/» : 
/.d, Glifiord (L.), He soon disiiits.s'd liiinself fVom state 1 
.'ilTaiis. 1719 Iji--. Fok C’>//.wvi 18401 II. iv. 72 'They distnis-sed = 

I hem the vn ict v. 1874 Oklen Short Hist. viii. 1 2. 477 'The 1 
•‘ ■ng (li-inisM^d those of his minibLer.s who still opposed ; 

'I’o discharge from service (a hired vehicle, 1 

etc. . 

1600 V.. bin, CM Ir. CoHcstngjj/o*^.Kji) Yrl dill they not 
th-,»mxTeihcir hired ships. 1836 MAiiKY.tr ynHut Ixxi. 137, 

I diMiiiystd the i.o:i..h. 

t 4 . lo deprive or /lisappoint of or from sonic 
advantage. Cl. 10 a. Obs. 

<1489 Camdn tsomus vf Ay mon xx. 445 lie was dys- 
my. ^.d of his pm poM.. ,5^ Wpimi-. Trav. (Aili.) .;2 ’I In: 
iurke .. mii^lit, if he would, di.Miii-;se them cicanc from 
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j hauing any water at all. I.ithgow Trav. in. 104 The 
(.knllcys . . durst not enter the harbour . . The Florcntinuh 
; being dismissed of their Galleys, grew discouraged, 
j 6. lb release or discharge from confinement. 

I f Oysmysse in Halli well’s ed. of Coventry Myst. (1841) 3> 5 
! ib an alteration of the MS. dymysse.\ 

1651 N. Raco.v Disc. Govt, Eng. Ji. ixvi. 227 Persons 
; taken and iiiiprisoued upon excommunication arc ordinarily 
! dismist without .satisfaction to the Pid.'itc. 1709 Si uyi'K 
.Inn. Ref. 1 . i. 38 So to dismiss them, and set them at 
' liberty. 1783 J. C. S.mvtii in Med. Commun. I 146 She 
. . vva.s dismissed the hospital, perfectly cured, 
b. transf. and^. 

XS9X SvLViiSTKR W/r L 1.(1641)7/2 Blushing Aurora 
had yet scarce dismUt Mount Libanus from the Night-s 
gloomy Mist. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wk.s. 1862 
fl. 29 Sonictimes a fall from the summit of awful precipices 
luis dismissed them from the anguish of perplexity . . by 
dismissing them ut once from life. 

6. To discard, reject ; esp. (as Latin dlmillcre') 
to put away, repudiate (a wife). Also absoL 

x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 67 Brouine-groiics ; Wliosv 
shadow the disiuisbcd lUtchclor loucs. 16x4 Br. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 473 Whether the wronged husband . . should 
retaine, or dismissc; dismissing, whether he may marry. 
1625 BuRGiiS /Vr5. Tithes^ God., hath dismissed Leui, 
and rejtealed that I.aw of Tithes. 1649 Bi*. Ham. (."ri.vr.v 
Cmse. 393 Breach of wedlock . . for which only had they 
dismissed their wives. 1834 S. Gobat Abyssinia 346 When, 
therefore, a man has di.smis.scd his third wife. 

7. lb |nit away, lay aside, divest oneself of, get 
lid of. (Now ra/r with regard to things materuil.) 

167^ Hobhks Odyssey (1677) 16a [Gods] can their form 
dismiss. And, when they w'ill, put on a new disguise. 1683 
Mils. Beiin Young Kino \. i. 53 Dismiss her feileis, .and if 
she please her have Garments suitable to her sex. a 1700 

1 )kylien Ovid's Met. I. (R.) TTic crafty tiod His wings 
dismiss'd, but still retain'd his rod. 1772 Joiiksok Lett, 
to Mrs. ThraU g Nov., This will soon dismiss .all incuiii- 
brauces; and when no interest is paid, you will begin 
annually tu lay up. x^i Ri‘.skjn Stones (1874) J. , 
xwiii. 325 That the architrave shall entirely dismiss its 
three meagre lines. 

8. 'lb put aw.iy from the mind, leave out of con- 
sidcration, cease to entertain (ideas, emotions, etc.). 
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\ I. 442^ Man in.ay dismi.ss cutiipasstou from his he.art, But 
(Jod will never. 1884 .Maneh. Ji.vum. ^y June ^/s We may 
dismiss any apiirehenston that the political affairs of Egypt 
will be taken tii charge. 

+ b. ^b allow to pass out of mind ; lo forgive ; 
to forgo. Obs. 

1603 SiiAKS. Mens, for M. 11. ii. 102 Those . . which a 
dismis’d oflonce would after gaule. X786 Wesley l/'Xx 
(1872) IV. 343 The Elders of his Church .. would disinibs 
my promise. 

0 . 'Jb pass from the consideration or the literary 
treatment of (a subject), to have done with, bring 
to an end ; hence to treat of summarily. 

1698 FRYKR-'Ictf./i'. lHd.t^P. 47 Before we dismiss this Dis- 
course, it may be noted [etc.]. 1709 Berkeley Th. Yisiou 

ji 40 Before wc dismiss this subject. 17x1 Addison Sfeti. 
No. no F 7, I sh-all dismiss this Paper w’ith a Story out of 
Josephus. *?73 7 'KIHTRA.M Moa/f V. 70 Both Be Saulcy and 
Lynch have dismi.s.scd Kcruk very suoitly. 

10 . Law. f a. re^. (with of or inf.') To relieve 
or free oneself from (a legal burden) ; lo deprive 
or cxeludc oneself from (a legal advantage). Ohs. 

1562 in Slrype Ann. Ref. 1 . xxxi. 356 Thereby to be 
dismi-vicd of all action uf debt or trespass. 1574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 53 b, Shce hathe utterlye dismissed her selfe 
to have anyc parte of the teiiciiieiitcs. n 16x6 Bacn Max. 
•V Uses Com. Law xvil (1636) 64 The Court may disiiiiKSi: 
themselves of discussing the in.attci by c.xaminuliun. 1642 
Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 448. 193 The husband doth presently 
di.sniissc himsclfe of the possession. 

b. To send out of court, refuse further hearing 
to, reject (a claim or action). 

x 6 o 7 .Siiaks. Cor. ii. i, 65 You . . dismisse the Controuersie 
bleeding. 17x3 S\viit F'fWt'wvr W’ks 17, ss HI. 

II. 5 Therefore he humbly would insist, The bill might be 
with costs dismist. ^ x8x8 Cut'isc Digest (ed. ») VL 352 The 
appeal slKjtild be dismissed and the decree affirmed. X89X 
/.nw Timts\C.\\. 93/2 The plainliirs action was disniis-setl 
with costs. 

lienee Dismissed (dismi'st) ppl.a.^ Dismi'ssing 

vbU sh. 

1603-10 [see 8 b, 6, above). x6ix Cotgr., Manumission, 
a iiuiniiiiiisstun, or disiniNsiiig. 1627 [sec Dismission 2 bj. 
>824 L. M CURVY Fug. Gram. led. 5^1. 266 * What is the 
leasuii of this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily’/’ 

t Dismi'SSi, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
dismissing, a dismissal ; also, a document embody- 
ing a dismis.sal. 

1589 Ralkicii Lei. in N. ^ Q. Ser. iif. IV. 3 Order from the 
(jjneen fur a di.smisuf their cavelacion<>. x6x8 L. Pahsors 
in Lismore Papers ii. 11 . 154, I send away thi.s 

bearer . . with his dissiniss > licieincloscd. x6m Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 265 Provided that the uismiss was 
not without reasonable conditions to the Wife. ^ 1678 Mas- 
sacre Irel. 2 Tile Priests gave the People a dismiss at Mas.s. 
iTos Dk Kok Revie^M 17 Feb, in Arb. Carnxr Wl, 624 At 
the dismi.ss of their work* 

Bisniissal (dismi-sal). [f. + -AL ; cf. 

committal^ refusal ^ upheaval. A recent word equi- 
valent to, and now tending to displace the more 
regular Dirmisbion.] — Dinmibsiok, q.v. for de- 
tail of senses* 

Not in JoHN.soN or Ahu. 1818 Todd, Dismissal, a word 


DISMISSION. 

I of recent use for dismission. 1825 Jamieson, Dismisstd, 
i Mr. Todd ha.s introduced tliis as *a word of recent usage 
for dismission But it is of long standing in Scotland. 

If 1806 Bp. IIORSMiv AVrw. xxxviil <1826) 46S ’Send her 
I away that is. grant her petition, and give her her diMnis.s,al. 
i 1816 Scott Old Mart, v, Never conceived the possibility of 
; such a thing as dismissal. 1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forees 
. ■} t [..) Requesting, .dismissal from the minds of my readers 
iif preconceived view.s. 1849 Macaulay //ir/. Fug. 11 . 13 
. Jiis dismissal produced a great sensation.^ xWs JVeckly 
.Votes s8 Mar. 67/1 Notwithstunding the dismissal of the 
; action. X889 J. M. Dl'ncan Leet. Dis. Women xyi. 120 
■J’liis patient lio-s returned since dismissal [from hospital]. 

attrib. X89X Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 6/1 The matron’s 
exercise of her dismis.sal powers. 

Bismissible (dismi'sihU), a. Also -able. 

, [f. 1 )isMia.s 2^, on analogy of permissible : see -W.E.] 
Liable to be disniis^tcd or discharged. 

1824 E.xamiHcr A motion . . for the dismissjd of the 
Recorder if he be dismissabic. 1863 Sat. Rni. 370 A King 
dlsmissible on proof of leg.al crime. 1876 Gkant Furgh 
.Sell, Scotl. II. xii. 322 Th* teachers . . are appointed and 
dismissiblc by the rector. 

Dismi'SHillgi ///. (t. [fi ns preo. + -Jh'C 
That dismisses, llcncc Diaxnl’Mlngly adv.., with 
a tendency to dismiss. 

1802 spirit Pub. yrnls, (1803) VI. 133 He received his 
dismissing fee of live guineas. x88o O. Meredith Trag. 
Com. xvil. (18(^2) 236 She.. very bluntly and dismissingly 
felt now tbuL his madness was at its climax. 

Dismission (dismi-Jan). [n. of action from 
Dismiss z/., corresponding lo L. dimissibn-em and 
(.)K. desmission 'dismissing, forgoing, resignation *, 
etc. (Cotgr.), mod.K. dfmission renunciation. See 
the doublets Dimission and Demibhion ^ 5 .] 'The 
action of dismissing; the fact of being dismissed. 
Now largely replaced in all senses by the equivalent 
DlUMi.SBAL, q.v. 

1 . The formal dispersion, or sending away in 
various dircclitms, of an assemblage of persons; 
disbanding of troops. 

a 1646 J. Gregory De.F.riset EpoebU in PostliH>ua{\p^^>) 
139 The Indictions began at the verie dismiss.ioii of the 
Niccne Council. 1659 B. Hahkih Puri vaCs Iron Age 252 
To content thcin.sclvc.s with that dismi^'iiuii of the new 
Troops,wliich was already made. X71X Load. Ga::. 

'J'hc Diet . . had (his Day a final DisinlsNion. 1798 Wellesley 
in Owen Pesf 56 'The dismission of the French coriwrai.sed 
at Sfauritius would discourage other adventurers of that 
n.ation. xBai Sport ing Mni;, X VI. 406 Watching their twelve 
o'clock dlsinishiuu from school. 

2 . The sending away of a person ; [lermissiou to 
go, leave to depart ; often in earlier use, formal 
leave-taking. 

x6o8 Br. Hall C/tar, Virtues ij* V., Fttsic-Fodie 81 Hee 
runnes to them.. and after many thanks and dismisdon.s is 
liardly intreated silence. i6xa Raleigh Hist, World w. 230 
After thi-s diKmlsstuii of Hobao, Israel began to march to- 
wards the Desarts. 1660 F. Brooke Ir. Le lUanc's Tray. 
igo The King, .in presence of .all the Court, gives him a dis. 
mission. 1703 Mal ndrell yourn. yerus. (1721) 31 'J’o give 
a civil dismission to the visitants. 1791 Cow per Odyss, xv. 
19 From brave Menelaus .ask Dismission hence. 

b. A sending away from, or ushering out of, life. 
1627 Donne Se.rm. xxviii. 282 There fulls . . a Dismission, 
a dismissing out of this world. 2685 N. Ma i her in C. JM utlier 
Magn, Chr. (1853) 11 . 168 Dissolution. . is but adiMiiissiuii of 
the spirit into its happiness. ^ 1734 Watts Reiitj. ynv. (1789) 
126 Give me ,a glorious dismission into that intellectual and 
blissful world. 1795 Gi bik)N el utobiog. 92 The final disnii.s.sioii 
of the hero through the ivory gate. 

3 . Deprivation of office, dignity, or position ; 
discharge from service. 

*547 Wkiotheslkv Chron. (1875) I. 187 Synce the disiuia- 
sion of my Lord Wriolhcsicy, late Chuuncelor. 1670 M 1 lton 
Hist. Eng. II. Wks. (1851) 76 He was fain at length to seek 
u dismission from his charge. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) VJ 1 . vi. 27 The pou'cr, madam, of change or di.smls.sioii 
ihro’ the house, is entirely yours. _ x8x6 Bcott Old Mart, ii. 
Pains, penalties, and thre.ats of dismission were dcnounccil 
in vain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. 431 To be punished 
by dismission from the public service. 

b. The written or spoken form of words in which 
such discharge is couched. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant •)> CL 1. i. 26 Your dismission Is cornu 
from Cwsar, therefore he.arc it Anthony. 1679 Ckow.ne 
Ambit. Statesm. 1. i A soft dismission stufi with downy 
words. 1786 Mad. D’AnuLAV Diary 8 Ang., 'J’he general 
form of the disiuission . . it> in llicse words. 

4 . Release from confinement ; setting free, libera- 
tion, discharge. 

1609 Bible (Doinay) Lev. xvi. to That, whose lolte was to 
be the goale of dismission. 1642 Rogers Naaman ^19 The 
jew . . slave . . at his dismission was to have a gratuity paid 
him. 171M Si ryi'E Ann. Ref, 1 . i. 38 marg.^ Order for dis- 
mission of prisoners in the ((Queen’s bencli. 

attrib. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 244 The dis- 
mission fee or each prisoner discharged out of custody. 

5 . Rejection, discarding; esp. repudiation or put- 
ting away of a wife. 

z6xx Shak.s. Cymb. w, iii. 57 You in all obey her, Sauc when 
command to your dismission tends. 1643 Milton Divorce 
iv. Wk.s. (1851) 30 Thence this W'isc and pious Law of dis- 
inLsion tooke beginning. x64S — O/nx/- ibid. 353 If hcc 
dismiss her w ith a beneficent and peacemll dismission. 

6. Putting aside from consideration ; expulsion 
from the mind. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 295 Friends counsel quick dismis- 
sion of our grief. 1770-81 Johnson L. P„ Pope Wks. IV. 
107 The rectitude of Drydc-iTs mind was sufficiently shewn 
by the dismission of his poetical prejudices. 1830 Heuschel 



DISMISSIVE. 


DISKULL. 


Nai, Phil. {I 70 To denuind of him an instant and 
peremptory dismission of all his funner opinions, 
DismiMdv^ (fliisini'siv), a, [f. Df.M«T8.«( p. f- 
•IVK.] Of the nature of, or characterized by, dis- 
missal : tending to dismiss ; valcdictor\'. 

164s Mii.ton Teirach. Wks. (1851) 221 Thclaw of 
, .onlyreauires the dismissive writini;; without other caiiiiou. 
xMaa 1). Pap'ish Ch, no Conventv-lvs 3a 'I’he lie unsm^ or 
(Jisniissive lUessing. <888 A. S. Wilson Lytic llfl^e/css 
J.o'ite 131 The loves peruse the leaf To find no revelancy 
there Disniissive of unsolved despair. 

t Dismi'flSlIieilt. Of>s. [f. as prcc. + -mknt.] 

-- Dr8M18810 N, Dibmihsax^. 

Howsky Trav, (Ifakl. Soi^) 20.1 ( JUul of so peaceable 
a dismislment. 1650 T. IIavi.y Jlerhn I'nrietis yo Ma\i- 
niannft asked .. what she meant by that str-angc picture., 
adding, moreover, the disinisment of the artist. 

Dismissory (dismi sori'), a. [sb.) [f. Dtsmi.ss 
7.'.: see DimishoryJ Of or pert.nining to dismis- 
sion or leave-taking; parting, v.^ledictory 
MlSSOUY I, 2. 

16^7 'J l’rapI’ fV//////. Af/r//. xxvi. 30TI1IS | Ps,'iIml they began 
to sing .after that dismissory cup. 16^ M. Moan Myst. 
Inif/. 104 ( )rtl.aiiu:d without tellers dismissorj*. 
tB. (//.)•« DiMISSOKY .\'b. 

1716 M. Davies A/h«ti. Prlt, iii. Crit. Hist. 87 Dis- 
or Certifuals of tlie Ortho<lox Klbitks of the 

r.eanrr. 

t Di8]Iii*t, 7^. Obs. A1so4di8mottc, 4 5dis-, 
dyBiTiyttc. [app. a latinized adaptation, through 
di.mi€tic^ of OF. tiesmetre^ repr. a late pop. f.. typo 
disniittHre instead of cl. L. dlmittcrc (cf. Dimit).] 

1. traus. To send away, dismiss ; to Jet go, re- 
lease; - Dimit 7^1. 

X38a W'vri.iK Acts iii. 13 Whom 30 . . denyeden bifore the 
face of Pilate, him demynge for to be dismyttid fVulg. 
fiimitti\ or left. Ibid. xvii. 10 Hrethoreu dismittidon Poiil 
and Silas in to llcroan. 

2. refl. To divest or dej^rive oneself of ; to sur- 
render, relinquish. Cf. Di.sMi.ss 7». 10 a. 

13. . Alinor lycutsfr. I'V’r/ifln JI/.W 536 A-j longc as hou 
may^t holde in hondc, iJismctte |>*! noujl of pi londo 
fFr. Taunt cum poyez alcyne trcrcf Xc pus dnuetter. dr 
vnstre /c;v], xiM Keco/^niznticr in Ctdlat. Top. 4- Gru, 
(1836) I LI. 257 Wc hadde ous fullichc dismeltyd of tlic same 
lundlii. c 1440 Pat tonopc jyt?. ( 'laudyii and Aupaliyse 1 1 avo 
dyssmyttyde him dene of the pryse. 1496 ./ )/V'<vv I'aup. 
(\V. do W,) iv. iv. 164/1, 1 wolde not cnunseyll theyiu fully 
to dysmytten tlicm of her good. 

t DismO*rtgaga, V. Ohs. rare. [Dih- 7 a.J 
trans. 'Jo free troin mortgage, disencumber. 

1640 HowiiLL y.Wf;W.f f.'. (1645^ He dbmorgagM the 
Oown demc.ans. 

Dismount (dismaimt), v. [f. Dm- 6 + Mount’ 

7>. ; peril, after Oh\ di\m(7Mier ( i J-i.^th c. in llal/.- 
Darm.), mod.F. dtUnonlcr it. disf/iontarc, Sp. 
tfcsf/wular, mcd.L. disinofildye. (Du Cange\ Cf. 
also obs. doublet Diomount, from 15th c, French,] 
I. intrausiiivc. 

1. To come down from a height; to descend. 

1579 .Si'KNSKR Siupk. Cal. May 31.'; The bright Sunne 

gyiinelh to dlsnioiint. 1589 (Ikkkne Mrnaplwn (Arb.) 60 
t lipid e [hadj dismounted from his mothers lap{)e, left his 
bow, and «iuiuer at raiidoiii, 1677 Ckownk /V s/r. *pcrtf 
Salem I. Song, Dram. Wks. 1873 11. 242 D.-iy is dismounli d 
on the watery plain. 17*5 Poi-k xx.76 If dismouiilnl 

from the rapid clouil, Me with his whelming wave let 
Ocean shrowd I 

2. To get down, alight i^froni a horse or other 
animal ; also, formerly, a vehicle). 

1*533 IlELLiiNriENy./Vy' in. (1822) 295 Incontinent the hors- 
men of twa Icgiuiiis . . demountit haistilie fna th.aic hors.J 
1588 SiiAKS. Tit, A.x. ii. 54, 1 will dismount, and by the 
Waggon whocle, I'rot like a Seruile footeman. 1598 Hakrlt 
TAror. IVarrcs iv. i. 102 Neither yet in the day of baitcll 
ought he to dismount. 1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. (1878) 1. 251 I.)isinount thee Muly from tliy chariot 
wheels. 1697 Dryden Georg. Dcil. (1721) I. 189 Tic 
. .disniuunteu from the Saildle. X705 Loud. Caz. No. 4151/3 
'J’heir Dragoons disnioiintcd. 1788 (IibRon Decl. ij- I. 
(iSj 6) V. 16 He instantly tlismoiinted to present the pilgrim 
with his camel. X83S W. iBvmr: Alhambra II. 174 Kvery 
horseman was obliged to dismount at the gate. 

Jig. 18x7 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 95, 1 am in a fair 
way now to come to a conclusion . . I shall he glad to dis- 
mount for a month or two. 
b. spec, of a stallion. 

1674 N. Ojx Ccfttl, Recrcat. v. fi686) 17 Cold water to 
dirow on the More’s Shuiic, immccli.ately on the dismount- 
ing of the Horse. 

II. transitipe, 

3. To come down from (a height orelevatcd place) ; 
to descend. Obs. (cxc. as associated with next.) 

Cold. Mirr. (1851) 10 Dismounting thus the hill, 

I did retyre. x6ao Quai{1.1£S ^onak in Farr S. P. Jos. / 
(1848) 131 tie str.-iight uisinounts his throne. x6s8 R. Franck 
North. 1821)33 It’s only dismounting our apartments 

to mount oiir horses. 2844 [see Dismounting below], 

4. To get off, alight from (a horse, etc.). 
etiatsZ. IBovo Ziods Fltnoers (1855) 30 Dismount your . . 

steeds. 1638 Sir T. Hcrhkrt Trav. (ed. 2) 96 Heo is made 
to dismount his Klephant. 1859 Rkkvl Brittany 236 A 
peas.ant has just dismounted his white horse. 

5. {causat) To throw down from a horse, etc. ; 
to unseat, unhorse. 

*599 Shaks. Ihu. in. vii. 84 Your Horse . . would trot 
\% well, were some of your braggvs dismounted. 1633 
P. Fletciihr Purple Isl. xi. xx, 'J’he Martial Virgins sjicar 
. . dlsmomiLs her foe tm dustie plain. 1667 Milton P. L. 
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I v«, T9 IxiASt from this flying Steed unreinM . . Dismounted, 
on 111* Aleinii Field I fall. 183^ Lytton Leila 11. ii, Several 
of hi.s kniglits were dismounted. 

b. To deprive of lunses ; the opposite of moinit 
*= to supply with horses. 

x866 W. Watson Youatt's Horse vi. (1872) 122 Diseases 
that used lo dismount whole troops. 

6. 1b remove (a thing) from that on which it has 
been mounted ; lo take or throw down (a gun 
or cannon) from its carriage or other support, cither 
deliberately for tactical purposes, or by hostile 
missiles. 

t^Fxped.S(0tl. Riij^'t One of our prices, with shotle 
out of the s.a3'dc c.astcl, w.as stroken and dismounted. 1585 
'r. Washington tr. NiiAolay^ I’oy. 1. .six. 22 They hur.sl one 
i)f their l)csi pceces, and dismounted foiire other. 16*5 
Markham .Soldiers Arcid. 26 ]>isinoiint your M usque t, ami 
Carrie it with the Rest. X659 ^ I*®**- luiPj. Hea 542 Trees 
arc rent up by the. roots, and out-housing ciisn»ounic<l. 1707 
Loud. Caz. No. 4359 2 One of our Ships., had dismounted 
Two of their Butteries. 1845 S. AusrtN Raukrs // ist. R ef. 
II. 345 Part of their cannon, .they dismounteil ami placed on 
niiiies. 1879 Cassell's Teclin. F.dtic. IV. 46.T A whidi; 
drawer-full of mounted shells may, by b.xd hamliing, bo 
dismounted from their tablet at one shock. 

7. 1b take (a thing) out of that in which it is .‘=<1 
or enclosed ; to remove (a gem, etc.) from its set- 
ting or 'mount*; to t.akc (mcchnni.sm) from its 
framework, take lo pieces, f Dismount thy tuck 
(Shaks.) : draw thy rapier from its sheath. 

1601 Shaks. Tsvel. N. iii. iv. 244. 1683 Burnkt tr, More's 
^//n//V* (1685) 98 Nor will -Men buy it (a orcciou.s stone J 
iinles-s it be dismounted and l.akcn out of die Gold. 1859 
Musketry Ittsir. 13 When the lock i.s dismounted. 

8. To set, put, or bring down from an elevated 
po.sition; to loM'cr. ? Obs. (In 1597 ^C* 

1597 Shaks. Lmu-r's Compl. 281 His wairie eics he did 
dismount, Whose sightes till then were Icaueled on my 
face. 1633 r#. TIkkkkmt Temple^ Man iv. His eyes dis- 
mount the liigliest starre. 1665 StR T. Hkrukrt Trav. 
(1677) <}Ci 'fhe Doolacs were no sooner dismounted, but that 
tlieitMiiit issued the Ama/ones. 1743 Voi'ng Nt. TU. vii. 
1192 Sorceries of Sense . . Disinouni her [the soul] from lior 
native Wing. 

1 9 . ftg. (largely from 5) : a. To bring down 
from lofty posil ion or liigh estimation ; to cast 
down, lower, debase. Ohs. 

x6o8 Dav Law Triekes v. <i8Bi) 81 Now Daughter make 
thee fit 'I’o coinb.at and dismount her actiiiu wit. 16^ 
W iiiTi.ocK Zootouna 447 The positive Det r.u:lor .. dis- 
mounts the most merited Repiitadoii with some But. a 1718 
1V;nn A/<«.r/wjr Wks. 1726 I. 824 .Drunkenness .. spoils 
Hc.alth, di.smoiiiits the Mind, .Tiid uninan.s ALcn. 
t b. To reduce to an inferior position, dcgrarle, 
depose (a person). Ohs. 

1607-xa Bacon F.ss,. Superstilion (Aib.) 342 But Super- 
slicion clisiiiuuntcs all this bSense, J 7 iilo.sophy, Piety, etc.j 
and crcclclh an absolute I’j'ranny, in the niindu of Men. 
1651 N. Bacon Phc. Cmd. Rug. 11. xiil (i7.^y» 6y Dukes 
were dismounted without conviction, a 1677 Barrow Retiti. 
(1687) 1 . XXV. 344, Did not .Samuel exercise such a r harily, 
when., injuriously dismounted from his authority? 

tio. To reduce to a plain ; to level. Obs, rare~\ 

1563 .Sackvii.i.k Induct, to Mirr. Mag.^ Xerxes.. J)is. 
mounted bills, and made the vales uprear. 

Hence Diamou'nting; vbL sh. and fpl. a. 

1560 Whitfiiornk Ord. Souldjours li.‘,88) 36 'I'o sane the 
s.Hido artilleric from dismounting. x^;4 Wiiiilock Zoo- 
iomia 446 Cold Praise . . or Interruption of it, wit h a Di.s- 
mountiiig But. 1677 Gilitn /V/wwaV, (1867) 272 Intended 
for the dismounting of Uie confidence of the wu'ki:d. 1844 
l.)i.SRAK.i.i Coniugsby 1. i. (I..', 'ITie number of stairs .. the 
time their mountings .and dismountings must have absorlied. 
1870 ''^aily News ii Nov., Thn dismounting of the. heavy 
battery on llic bank of the Rhine .. commenced yesterday. 

DismOTl'llt, sb. [f. prec. vb.] An act or method 
of dismounting. 

1654 Ga V I ON Pleas. Notes lit. viii. 1 23 A Toiim.aiiu:nt, ( led ] 
to an Over-turnc ; that, loa Dismount. x886 tWu/' 60 ci. 
1325.1 The pcd.-il dismount is the host for this form of 
bicycle.^ 1888 Chicago Advance 5 July, Frequent dismounts 
(froiii bicyclej in connection with a hot pace, are fatiguing. 

Disuonutedi pph [f- Dismou.nt v. f -ki> *.] 
a. Off one’s horse; not on horseback, b. Of a 
cannon : Dislodged from its carriage. 

x6io Guii.lim iv. xiv. fifim 225 He he.arclli 

argent, a culueriiig ilismountcfl 1704 Du Fok A/em. Cava- 
lier (1840) 232 Our dismounted men ..lined the edge of 
the wood. 176s Urihf. Mag. XXXVII. 65/1 The Iwrrcl of 
a dismunnted gun. 1886 MaruA. F.xam. ly J.an. 5/0 A dis- 
mouiued party of the same regiment. 

tDi8mo*vev Obs. In 5 dia-, dys-meve, 
-moeue. [ad. OF. desmavcir^ desmo{u)voir (r4th 
c. in Godef.), inod.F. demouvoir^ ad. I., dismovere^ 
v.ariant (and Romanic form) of dimtnferey f. r//j-, 
Dis- 1 + movere to move. For the vowel change 
Igmcve) see Move.] tram. 1 b move away, re- 
move. 

1480 Caxto.n OviiCs Mctam. xv. ix, To dismeve away 
her sorowe. 1491 -- Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) ii. 234 a, 'a 
The montayne of Syon . . whichc .shall be neuer disinocued. 
16x1 Florio, .Scomoucre^ to dlsmouue, to disorder, 

DismuTdered, -mu*rdevised. ppl adjs. 
mnee-wds. [Drs- 7 b.] Divested of the character 
of murder ; pronounced to be not murder. 

x8x7 Bentham Pari. Reform Inlrod. 140 note^ The com- 
mission of legally disniurdercd inurdm. Ibid.^ The per- 
petration of the dwraurderired murders. 

Dismyssaries, var. Dimissaries, Obs. 


+ Dismsrstery, r*. Obs. rare. [Dia- 7 a or b.] 
irans. To divest of mystery. 

[h.inir Rug. luiprw. Impr. 45 No man . . h.ath 
published any thing, .to ilismysterj' the'same Idruining]. 

Diana, .S, . -a<Joes not ; see Do r», 
t Disna'ttiral, a. Obs. [ad. OK. desMa/urd 
(in Godef.), f. des-. Dis- 4 + ftalure/^Nrvu.w, ti.] 
Contrary to nature, imiiaUir.'il. 

(xa9a Britton i. xxxil. 8 ?? Si tiels elm .. soint a ciis 
desnaturel.s]. C X430 l.Ynr.. iiorhas i. {.(1544) 2 b, To be- 
holdc a thing disnaturnit. e 1477 Caxtom Jason 10 Kyghl 
inyscrablc and right disimtiirall e.niiio. 1677 Gai.k Crt. 
Ceutihs II. IV. 223 Atbeisinc Is .a iiroposiiioii .so disnaiiiral, 
innnstrose and dillicult lo lie cstablisht. 

Hence f Bisna'turalness, unnatural behaviour. 
1430 UG. CArou. Troy 1. vii, lasoii . . Keccyued hath 
Penan iatlionis t)f the gndiles for his disnatiirRlncssc. 

t Disna^tural, V. OIkc [in a. f.prcc. adj. ; ill 
b. f. Dis- 8 + Nati ual a. : ef. next.] a. /ram. 
or itilr. To make or become unnatural ; to brutal- 
ize. b. Ira/rS. « I IENATUII a UZ.E 2, I )lSNATUIiALlZE. 

•S |19 Compl. Scoll. viii. 73_ Al pejiil ar disiiatiiralit fra there 
glide nature. .5c .ar mail- iHsiialiirellit nor is briit.il beystis. 
1588 R. 1 ’arke tr. Mendoza's Hist. t 7 //«/i 7 oVpon paiue to 
liee disnaturallcd of the couiitrie. 

Disna'tnralise, v. [f. 1 >im- 6 -k N atcuauze ; 
cf. sp. desnalurali^ar ‘ to banish, to outlaw ’ (Min- 
sheii 1599)0 -Dkn.yti KRAUZE V. t, 2. Hence 
BlBna-tnrallia'tion Dkn atitralizatiok. 

/KX704 Ajoepy. Hist. AV/r'/^cof/Vui ^go iSeager) M.'igdlan .. 
renounced hi.s country, disnaturali/inghim.scif as the cu.stciu 
then w,as. 1837 Southey Doettyrew. IV. 127 [If] this well- 
known n.imc [Job]., were disnaluraliml and put nut of 
use. 1874 Lq. Stanley Magellan's ist Coy. p. xi, The 
i.iistom..of disiiatiirali/aiion, in accordaiii'e with whirli, 
.my noble who felt aggi ieve»l, formally renounced his fc.iliy 
to the sovereign. 

DiSUature (di.mir 7 i‘liu.i), v. [ad. OF. dcsmi 
turcr lo change in nature, or change the nature of 
vGodef.), 'to make vnnaturall ’ i^Cotgr.), It. disua- 
\ Ittrarc. See Dia- 4 .iiid Natuuk.] 

fl. intr. To get into, or be in, an unnatural or 
disordered condition ; to be unhealthy. Oh. 

148X Caxton Myrr. 1 . xii 37 So . . traiiayllclh phi.sy<iui.'! 
to brynge Nature to poynt ll1.1i di.snatiiiiih in maniics body 
whan ony maladyc or .sckcnes encoinbretli hit. 

2 . Irarn, To render unnaluial ; lo dcjirive of 
natural quality, cliarader, ap})t‘aram:e, etc. Hence 
Diana* turod ///. a. 

rxAjo Merlin 425 Vmage repaired and disnatnroil fM> 
kyiiiie, holde tliy pee*’-. 1603 FiORto Montaigne. (1632) 493 
'I'hurc are many . . w ho think to honour their nature, by 
diMiaturing iheniscliies. 1753 Cili'Rcnif t. Gotham ill, 18 Can 
the stern mother. . From her disn,itur’d bnf?nst tear her young 
child? X84Z D'I.sraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 307 A sister ilis. 
nnttiicd of all kin, hastening to be the voluntary accuser nf 
her father. 1877 Blackik IVise Men 161 The disnatured 
.skin Showed livid, llecked with crimson. 

t Disnegle'ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dm- 5 + NKOidccT 
7l] traus. 'Fo neglect. 

x8oo True Briton m Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 50 
Disneii^leciing his duty, out of nolliing but .1 piece of pride I 

i* Dxsne’we, P- obs. rare. [Dib- 7 a i- 
Nkuve sh. : cf. obs. F. desuerver [Cotgr.).] traus. 
To dc])rivc of nerve or vigour; to weaken, rela.x, 
/zi6x8 .Svr.VESTKR Mem. Alortality Ixxxvi, All Idelnes*; 
dis natures Wit, dis-nerves it. tbid, |sec Disapi]. 

Disnest (disnebl), 7K rare. [Di.s- 7 c.] 
trans. To dislodge from, or as from, a nest ; also, 
to void fas a nest i of its occupants. 

1506 Life Scanderbeg 41 To chastise the garrison of the 
'riirkes, and to chase and disnest them out of their holde. 
a 1700 Dhyuen Life of Lucian (1711) 4 3 'I'ti disnest Ucavcii 
of so iiKiiiy immoral and debaueb d Deities. 

t DisnO'Stlei V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Nkb- 
T1.K. Cf. unmsile.'] irons. To turn out of a nest. 

x6s6 T. H. Cattssin's^ Holy Crt. 221 Bird.s are disnest led 
from the kingdome whieli nature hath .illowed them. 

Disner, disnier, var. Dkukner, Obs. 
IKsniclie (disni-l/), V. [f. Din- 7c h Njcme.] 
trans. To remove from ili» niche. 

*889 Jrnl. Educ. t June 280/1, Ht? cocild dis-ni« he, so to 
speak, w'hoin he pleased. 

t ln 0 nO'blei Ohs. rare. [Drs 10.] Ignoble, 
mean, nelly. 

1609 liOLLANn Arum. Marcell, xxviii. i. ydi \ disnohlc 
[iguoluleru] advocat and ilcfcnder of causes. 

t DiflIllO'blei P. Ohs. [f. Drs- S 4- Norji.E a . : 
cf. obs. F. demohlir to disgr.ace, vilify (Godef.'.] 
tram. To deprive of nobility or grandeur ; to Dis- 
ENNOBtiE. 

i6aa H. Svoknham Serm, .Sol the. it. (1637) 3^ 1 'ke 
chiefest complement of grcalnevse is ilie retinue, take away 
her equipage you disnoble it. 1638 O. Si ik.wickie Sertn. 
(1639) 36 () Watch, that it doth not clis-iviblc and Maine tti 
excellency by a sordid league, .with .sinfull lu.sls. 

t Disno’ttliSiatOf »'• Obs. rare. [DiR- 6.] 
tram. To take away the name from. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 223 Reducing it unto the rank of 
a Village, (lisnominating it, and not suffering it to bear tho 
name of Caesar. 

Disnosed, disnumbor : see Dth- 7 a. 
t Dianull, v. Obs. rare. In 6 dya-. [f. Dis- 
5 + I., null'tis none, null : cf. Annul. A variant 
of Denull, Disannul.] trans. To bring to no- 
thing, do aw.'iy with, destroy. 



DISKtJW. 


1509 Hawfs Pait. FUns. vin. (1845) 31 To clysnull vycc 
andtlje vytious to blame. UiW. xi.iv. ?i6 Dysnullyngo the 
•.crte-i <*f false idolatry. 

t l>iSli1l*n, 0 />s, ran *“ [f. Dis^ 7 1) \ 

Ni’y ; cf. ^fs/riar,'} /ratts. To tlej>rive of min’s 
orders ; to iiiinnn. 

i6ti Flokio, Distfioneicare, to vnfj ier. Also to disnunne. 
DiSOlMdieSICC^ dist^b/dirns^ Also 5 dys-, 
-aiinoo. [a. OF. dtsohMcme ^in Godef.) ; cf. Jt. 
,iistthbUien~a,S}^.diSof>e(iieticia ; a Romanic forin- 
iition for L. mob?dknUay f. Dis- 4 + 1 .,. ohedientia 
t )BEniK\CE.] 

The fact or condition of being diso])cdient ; the 
withholding of obedience ; neglect or refusal to 
oljey ; violation of a command by omitting to con- 
form to it, or of a prohibition by acting in dcHancc 
of it ; an instance of this. 

t a x^oo A > thnr 230 To vnderfang ourc ordynauMCR ; For 
l>y dysobcdiaiiMCc. <;i430 I«y»o. J//«. Poems 143 (Mai/.) 
For disobwlience Disclaundrid i.s perpeluaily my name. 
1509 Hawks Past, PUuu.^ xi.iv. xiv, Adam. ..\ik 1 Kve..lln* 
woride dampned .. Hy dUolicdietice. 1607 .Siiaks. L'or. iii. 
i. 117, I s.ny they norisht disohedierice. 16^ Ur. ITai.i. 
AV///. ]\'ks. (i6tio) 107 Our wilftd] <1isobcdicn<:es. 1776 
Gikbon^ Ih'cl, 4 /'■. i. (1S4A) I. II It was iinpos-dlile l.<r 
cowardice or disobedience to escape the .severest piiiil.di- 
iiient. 1875 JowKTT Piato V. 412 ife who obeys the law 
will never know the fatal conseqiuMices of disobedience, 
b. trau 5 f„ Non-compliance with a law of nature, 
an influence, or tlic like. 

asj90 Ui,ACKMOBr. (J.\ If pl.-melary orb-j the .sun obey. 
Why snould the moon disown his sovereign sway?.. This 
tlisobediencc of the moon, etc. 

t Disobo'dioncy- [f. i . 

sec prec. and -ekcyJ Tlie quality of heing dis- 
obedient. 

1597 I.)AN’tFf, Civ. ll'ars vii. biii, 'I'lie out-let Will of 
Djsoocdiency. 1614 R. ’Jamok //«v A./.' 4- iost it is Pearl 
III. in Ha/l. uodsUy XI. 4A4 In pumMiinf; my disobedknry. 
1710 SrKVPK Li/f iiriuflaU^ anno 1580 tK. I, You might .. 
Imve ci)rrLCtc<l I he cli.sobedicncy of .such. 

Disobedient (disi^brclient), a, and sb. Also 5 
dys-, fi dishob-. [a. OF. desobedUut (in Godef.) ; 
cf. It. dhuhHdicnte (Florio), Sfi. desobediente \ a 
Romanic fonnation, for L. uiab?du'tiPevty f. Dis- 
♦ L. obPdutti em Obedient.] 

A. adj. Withholding obe<licnce; refusing or fail- 
ing to obey; neglectful or not observant of tiiithori- 
lative command ; guilty of breach of prescribed 
duty ; refractory, rebellious. 

14.. U'hy i can't he a Nun #72 in E, P. (1862’ .1.15 
A-iiolher lady . , Tlwt dame dysoljedycnt . . set now^l 
by her priores. *535 0<n’KKii.M.F. /V. cv. 7 Oure fathers . . 
were dishobedient at the sec. 1549 Cm ; kf //«r/.SVv///. 11641) 
15 How is the king obeyed, whose wisest be withstauded, 
the disobcdieiitcst obeyed. 1867 Milton /.. vi. 687 
Michael .and his Powers went forth to Umc 'J'hcsc dl.s- 
obedient. 1819 Shki.lky few/ in. i. 316 Such w'as Hod’s 
scourge for liisobedicnt sons. i8a8 Scott F, AI. Pi rtli 
x\xiv, Tbc.se arc not loving .subjects, but disobeilient 
rebels. 

b. iransf. Unyielding, intractable, stubborn. 

>588 j. Itr..\n Conipemi. Method loi Crowing ni.^li to 
the manner r)f a cancer, and disobedient to any medicine. 
AtSoa li. Dakwi.v (Web.sicr, 18/8), Medicines .. rendering 
peculiar parts of the system disoVjcdient to stimuli. 1843 
Cari.vi.e Past ^ Pr. in. x. (1872) 165 Hi.sobedicnt Colton 
fibre, which will nut. .consent to cover bare backs. 

+ B. sb. A disobedient or relractory person. 
imB Act 2-3 F.thy. /'/, c. 23. 8 2 Inflicting all such Pains 
upon the Disot)cdieuts. a 1670 SPAi.r>ivc; Trout', Chas. /. 
fiSso) 70 Kefn.scrs to subscribe the covenant ..and other 
tlisol)t>(iienLs. 

tDisobedientiary, ((7.) and sh, mme-tod. 

[f. prec. adj. -f- -auv.] »:^prcc. sb. 

*537 I*atimkr .SVov;/. 4 A'#’/;/. (1845) 389 Pseudo-prophets 
. . sfy, wily, disobcdieiitiarie.s to all good orders. 

Disobe'diently^ eubv, [f. Disobedient i 
-T.Y **.] In a disobedient manner ; with disrcganl 
of commands. 

1548 Prwy Council Acts (1890) II. 209 Arrogantly liuJ 
disobediently . . contrary to an expresse conim.indeinent. 
1394 Hookk.r liccf, Pol. IT. ii. (161 1) ,S7 ,Tl>c least thing 
done disobediently towardes Gotl. M<hI. These boys have 
lichavcd most disolicdiently. 

tXMsobai'sance. Obs. Also 4 des-, 5-6 
•Kunoe. [a. OF. desobPissance (131)1 c. in Hatz.- 
l>ari)B;), mod.F'. f. dcsobiHssant : see next 

and -AKOE.] « Disobedience. 

1393 OowEB Conf. I. 86 Now. .To telle ray desobelssaiicf. 
1413 Piter, Sowh (Caxton i4S3» in. x. 57 Adam w'.t;s . . 
itampnecT . . fur di.solRiisminre to the best of g<xl. 1548 
Orstt Pr. Afasse 93 Canceled owte of the ma.ssc buke, as 
heretye to Hod .Tnd dissolreysaunce to the King, 
t ipisobei'sailtf a. and sb, Obs. [a. ( )F. dcs- 
obeHiSant c. in Littr^; mod. dtMtUssat/i;, pr. 
pplc, of to DJ8OBKY.] 

A. ai^\ Not submissive. Disobedient. B. sb. 
A rebfl. 

rijBi CiiAicFR Part. Forties 429 If ih.nt 1 to hyre be 
foiinde viitrcwe, Disliobeysaunt or wilfid iiecligent. <^*>430 
1-Yi>fi. Porws (iVcySoc.)T43 Disolnri-saiint my tithes 
for to nayr. t5a5 l.n. IV.knkrs Frohs. II. xliv. 148 ')'o 
punysghe them that be dysolieysaunt to the kynge of 
Ca.siell. iMa-3 .U/ 54 17// (in Tiolton Stat. Irel. 

(1621) 241) in snrh .. pcrill of invasion by the disolieysants, 
Irish rie. 
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Disobey (disab^'0, 7K Also 4 doa-, 4-6 dya- ; 

I 5 dyahobeye. [a. F. tUsohHr (13th c. in Hatz.- 
; Darm.) « J’r. desolvdiry It. disttbbidirex-^Ujcxiy^mc. 
dis-y dcsobedirey for late L. imbhlirey f. Dis 4^.+ 
L. obihlire to Obey.] 

1. iitlr. To be disobedient ; not to obayi ^ 

This is the original use as in Fr., but most late instances 
arc jierhaps absolute uses of the ti-an.sittve sense 2, 

*393 Howf.h Couf, 1. 86 perof woll I dc-sobcie. 1339 Ton- 
STALL .SVf#//. Palm .Yi/wr/. (1823! a6 Pride .. inaketne hym 
' tlnat disobeyeth to couternne to obey. 1667 Milton P. L. 

‘ III. 203 .Man disobeying, Disloyal hrcak.s his feultie. xya?- 
38 Hay Fables 1. xx. 24 His bosom burn’d to disobey. 1781 
Cowi'KM Hofe 315 If .. some hcad.strong hardy lout WoiiUI 
: disobey. 1886 PneUrita I. 424 'I'lie wish to dis. 

: obey is already disolicdieiice. 

t b* Const. lOy mtlo [ - F". dhob^ir h or dalire\ 
14.. Circumcision in Tundale's I'is. 88 Kyretykes that 
. fTlsly dysobey To holy rhyrclie. <7x450 Kut. de la Tour 
I iS63) «;9 She. .di.sobeyed to Hod and felle in his j»re, 1502 
: ( h-d. Crysten Alen iW. de W. i5f>6) 1. ii. 12 Whan Adam tS; 

cue . . dysobej'ed unto gotl. xttS Li>. Ukhnfrs Froiss. II. 

. xxxiii. 07 Muche of his people disobeyed to seme hj'in. 
i i5>6 Pil^r. Per/. (\V. dc W. 1531) 35 We . . disobey to 
theyr coininaumicmenre.s. ' 1 

2. /rans. [The object represents an earlier dative : i 
cf. 1'*. fV me dpsobeity he disoIx*ys (to) me.] 'Po refuse i 
or neglect to obey (any one) ; to neglect wilfully, i 

i lrniisgrc.ss, or violate, the commands or orders of 1 
j (a |)Cison in authority, a law, ttc.'i ; to refuse sub- | 
I mission to. " ) 

*393 Howkr I. 33S Her ownc liege .. That hem ' 

j fnrsoke .md disotjeide. ibid. 111. w 'I’hcr might nothing , 
I hem disobey. <1x450 Knt. de la (1S68) 60 He tokc | 
' .Tiul etc thereof, for he wolde not dt.soK‘te her. 1470-85 1 
< Malory Arthur xvi. xi, It were wcl done .. that je dis- j 
j hobeye not the aiiysyon. 1519 Act 4 Heu, I lily c. 20. § 2 j 
j M ysgoverned^ persons disoheyeng your lawes. c 1531 1 )k w fs 1 
j lutrod. Fr. in Palsyr. 1048 Nat Ijc wyllyng to disobey ’ 
! you. x63a Ji. Haywaku tr. Piondfs Eramena 50 Seeing no ; 
: meanes of disobeying the winds, they gave their violence j 
! way. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 611 Him who disoheyes Me I 
I disobeyes. 1797 Mks. RAnri.ii-KK u, Where is 1 be ' 
( principle which sliall teach you to disobey u father? >®7S 
i JowFTT / lato (ed. 2) V. 79 Ihe chief magistrate .. wilt 
j punish those wlio disobey Hod and the law. 
i Hence Disobnying 7 fb/. sb. and ///. a. 

1649 Jkr. Taylor (it. F.xemp. 1. ii. 73 Kvery disobeying 
i person that p.Tyes the pen.alty. 

i Diaobeyal (dijk?b<?‘*al}. rare. [I. prcc. f Ab.] 

{ An act of disobeying. 

I 1889 Daily Ncsos^ 31 July ^/.i Certain financial arrange* 

: mcnt.s followed a disobeyal of the order of the Court, 

j t Disobeyant, a, Obs. Rrreg. f. Disobey 7k 
I -h-ANT, in place of the normal Disobkihant.] »-= 

; Disobedient. 

X4aa tr. .Seereta Secret. y Priv. Priv. (E. E. T, S.) 122 
Some of the J^epyl thcr weryn agaynys hym and disobeiauiil. 
Disobey^r (disolv‘*dj). [f. Disobey 7f. -i 
-EU •.] One who dij;obe)'s ; a recusant, a rebtd. 

XS13-75 Diunt. Oct urrert/s {V>nnnAtync Club) ($9 Vndcr 
the pay lie of bumying of disobejMris vjxiun the cbeik. 

■ *®53 WiiJjo.s yas. /, IT A striekl Proclaniulion ihre-iiens 
the di.sobeyers. 1875 Kinolakk Crimea 11877) V. i. 365 
; A wilful disobeyer oi orders. 

1 Disoblegiant, obs. vnr. Dksobuokant. 

iBix Sportinff Af/rv- XXXVI 1 . 12 Sociable.s, diHoblcginnts. 

t Diflobllffa^on. Obs, [f. I)i.s-9-v OuidnA- 
i tion; aStQj atsoblige,'] 

I 1. Freetloin or release from obligation. 

! i6t6 Urknt tr. Sarpi s Hist. Council Trent (1676) 6 51 
i 'JTie place doth not prove a dispensation, that is, .a disubli- 
; gation from the l.aiv. xBfojKK. T AYi.oR Duet. Drd'it, ii. 
411 vl,.i The conscience is rcsloreit to libeity and dis- 
obligation. 1770 Monthly Rnu 363 The disoblIg.Ttion . . 

] being cancelled, .leaves the nhligaiion without abatement. 

I 2. A disobliging action ; an act that cither ncgli- 
: gently or purposely thwarts a person’s convenience 
or wishes ; a iiiece of inconsiderate treatment ; a 
.slight, .nlTront, insult. 

1647 Ci.ARKNDON l/ist. Feb. IV. § 127 Uy the di<iob!igations 
hi.s family had undergone from the duke of Ihiekinghnm. 
1654 H. l.’KsTiiANt.K Cha.s. t (1655) ij-/ Noy . . wheel’d .Tbout 
..and made amends with his future service, for his former 
dis-obligatious. 1739 Cirbkr Apol. (1756) I. 20'; Mrs. Old- 
field receiv’d it rather as a favour than a disohligation. 
X788 I list, in Ann. Russia had. . heaped disohligalion 

upon di'.oblig.ation, in her transactions with (Jreat Untain. 

3. 1 he fact or feeling of bchig disobliged. 

1 *«45 F. : I'lioRPii in l/ftll Lett, (1886) i vo To sowc scedn.s 

I of discention .and disohligation betwixt the two nations. 

! 17x3 Stickle Plnglishman No. 1. 9, 1,. shall never give a 
i Vole out of Peevishness or ncrsohal Disohligation. 1734 
' kn.HAKDsoN Orandison (1781) 111. ix. 66 Your Lorclshyi’s 
I gootl resolutions . . must be built on a better foundation 
I than occasional disgust or disohligation. 

I b. An in.stance of this feeling ; a gnidge. 

I a 1754 Fiei.oinc; yourn. Lisbon 1. x, Besides his disloyalty 
i . . 1 Imve private disobligutioiis to him. 

I +Iligo*bli«tory.a. PDis-io.] a. Notobli- 
; gatory or binaing. D. Releasing from obligation. 
/>i649 Hrumm* op Hawtji. Queries o/ State Wks. (1711) 
177 All oaths unlawful .. being .. null and diKoViligatory. 
<7x640 CiiAS. 1 Let, to Henderson Wk.s, 165 You much 
mistalcc in allcngiii^ that the two Houses of Parliament 
can have this di.subligntory power. 

Disoblige (dis^hbi'd,;', V. [ad. F. dMdiger 
( I .^\o7 in Godef. Sttppl.') Sp. desobligary It. disob- 
Romanic *disobligar€y f. Dih- 4+ L. obli- 
gdn to Obliok,] 


DISOBSEBVAHT. 

I +1. tram. To set free from obligation ; to release 
from duty or engagement. Const, ofy from. Obs., 

* 1603 Florio Montaigne 549i f >>0 **>u<^l* 

to disoblige and discharge Btyiielv. a 1649 Drcmm. op 
Hawtti. /list. yas. P", WlAi {ijitiTg To dfsobligc them- 
selves of their greatest duty. toij 9 tJimwoRTH /n/eit Sysi. 
895 They .J would las altogether Disobliged, and Consc* 
quontly, might Justly break any Laws*^ 
ab.ud. 1643 AliLTOM^i^l^yiwrr v. (1851) 74 A ^larti^Hlar law 
absolving and disobliging from a mcm generaj command, 
fb. 'To diiicngage, dBtach. OAt. - 

1647 W. Strqnc Trust t^^Acc. Sihittttd 14 Prodiglility of 

j the pithUque purse will ever (j^oblli^ the jneople to>.thvif 
: Rulers. 1689 TkmpIb A//rr. I. 85.(.^ger)'l1ie failing of ^is 
j design was thought to have something di.sobligeif Vim from 
! France ; upon whose assistance he reckoned. * 

I 2. To refuse or neglect to oblige ; not to msalt 
i or comply with the (^nvenience or wishes of (a 
I ])crsoiO ; nfince, to put a slig^ npoB, affront, offend. 
163a J. Haywaku tr. Biondi’s ErontesM-^o Rdr. 

I.oth to disoblige so many deserving and noble personageii. 
1647 Clarkniuin Hist. Reb. 11. (18/3) 46/1 Colonel Lesley., 
being lately disobliged (as thej* culled it) by the King, that 
is, denied sninewhat he had a mind to have. 1799 Franklin 
F.ss. Wks. 1840 II. 25, 1 know not how to disoblige her .so 
much as to tell her 1 should lie gUnd to have less of her 
company. 17B7 S. C. Cox P. IFiltiams* Rep. Notes 681 
His daughter Mabell had disobliged him by tiiralng Roman 
Ciitholick. 1855 Macaulay Hist. biug. III. 338 Impossible 
to pay marked court to one without disobliging the rest. 

trusts/. x6s3 CoLLiKB Ansrv. Congt'eve (173c)) 195 As to 
llie .Smut [ indecency], I have cnde.avourea not to dis- 
oblige the P.aper with any of it. 

absol. 1697 D.sMi'ir.R Coy. I. 500 For fear of disobliging 
by oiir refusal. X741 Kichamukiin Pamela II. 25, 1 would 
not disoblige on purpose. 

f b. To render disobliging. Ohs, rare. 

X7X6 CoLi.iKR tr. A Pamgyrick7% Anxiety and Discontent 
is apt to spoil Peoples Tempers, and disoblige their Be- 
haviour. 

3. In more concrete sense : To inconvenience, in- 
commoile, .mnoy. Ohs, or dial. 

t66S free I>isoHLrGrN(i ppl.a.]. 1685 Tkaie.stin Siege 
Aeroheusii 13 'rh« licsicged . . heg.an to fire upon us., liy 
which they .somewhat disobliged our Battery. 1697 Cqi.- 
T.iKM Ess. Afor. .Subj. 11. (1709) 1 I’m afraid I may di.s- 
oblige 3'oiir Unsiness, 17*6 Shklvockp: I'oy. round World 
387 They dLsobligcd us very much by the stench of their 
dung. 1851 .S. Jlup Margaret 11. i. (1S81) 198, I .. hope 
my presence, M.^dam, will not disoblige you. 

Hence Disobli'god ppl. a., slighted, affronted. 
1673 Cody's Call. i. iii. P 22 Let Iheirtf.irc the diKobltg’il 
not look back upon the injury. xy»4 A. Coi.i.ins Gr. Chr. 
A'clix. 1B6 Joiada . . and other thsoI»liK’d Kefugee Jews. 
18x4 Scott Wasr. xxxii, His father a disobliged and dis- 
contented courtier. 

Disobligeant, obs. var. Desobmoeant. 

X787 Ann HiLniTfrii Rosa do Afontmorien 1. 48 'I’o travel 
. , in the very disobligcant w-hich Sterne celebrates in his 
Sentimental tour. Ibid. I. 49. 

Disobli'gement. [f- Disobmge v. + -ment.] 

fl. Release from obligation ; «=Di.sonbifiATiON 1 . 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings 36 If 1 nmke a covnant 
with a man who ))rove arterw.Trd a num.slcr to me, 1 should 
i onccave a di.sobligenicnt. 1677 Hili’in Dcmonol, (1867) 107 
(.bxJ delayed to an.swer them, which they looked upon as 
a disoliligcineiil from duty. 

t2, A slight; ^Uisobligation 2 . Obs, 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Itiondis Banish'd Virgin 185 Dis- 
oblim'mcnts received and requited. 1671 l.ond. (iaz. No. 
712/4 Some di.sobligcments that Ambassador had lately le- 
teivcfl there. 

3. The action of disobliging or fact of being dis- 
obliged. 

x8. . in H. Adams Alb. (irtllafin 450 (Cent.) To the great 
disobligeinent of some of his strong polilic.'d friends. 

Disobli’ger. rare. [f. as prec. + -eu L] One 
who disobliges. 

1648 W. MouNT.^^,uK F.ss, i. xv. §4<R.) Loving 

our enemies, and benefitinju; our disohUgers. 1730 Swift 
Vind. Ld. Carteret y Disohligcrs of England. 

Disobli'ginfSfi vbl, sb. [f. as prcc. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Disoblige. 

1699 V hidicntioH Pref. A ij b, 'I'ljc disobliging of Wicked 
Men. X7a6-3X 'J'indal R aphis Hist. Eng. xvii. II. 59 By 
this wise Conduct she avoided the disobiigitig of Men, 

Disobli'jringi PP/- a- as prec. -f -iNO 2.] 
That disobliges ; disinclined to gratify the wishes 
or meet the convenience ol another ; unaccommo- 
dating ; also, t inconvenient, annoying {obs.). 

165s CoKAtNE Ir. CaiprenAde' s Cassandra 111. 207 In the 
least disobliging terms. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
238 A Prince of that tyrminical and dis obliging nature. 
x668 Davknant AVr/<*A 4 To preserve your knec.s from such 
a disobliging posture. 1703 Dr. Foe Power Body 0/ People y 
Misc. 164 'I'hcir Proceedings ..have been Di.sobliging to 
the Nation. 1853 Mrs. Carlvlk Lett. II. 239, I mu.st.. 
get our disohligiiig neighbours turned out. 

Hence DlvobU ginfflyor/fz .; DiBObU‘«ingSM«s, 
unwillingness to oblige ; want of readiness to ac- 
commodate another. 

x6S4 Li>. Orrrrv Parihen. (1676) X96 The diwbligingnc.ss 
..orihis performance. 1667 G. Digbv 7 Whose 

action . . hath shown So di.somigingly, hw rash juagement 
of me. x8s8 Mrs. Caklylk Lett. II. 38s* Women . . whose 
disobligingness had been the cause of my flurrj'. t868 
Helps Reatmah xvii, Disobligingnes.s . . is but too common 

t l&dS 0 bS 6 *WMkt| Obs. rare. [Diu- 10 .] 
Not observant; disobedient. 

1671 W. dr Britainr Dutch Usurp. 25 A great part of the 
people became dFobservant to the Laws. 



• DI80BSMTB10ATB. 

*!• Dlfloblite^rioate, Cbs. [Dis- 

6.'} tran.f. To.reverkjtha oHice of a miawife coii« 
ceminf? ; to ^ Hinder from child-birth. 

i6s« U» I2UI1ART %f«VrVV 1 tA. <0634) 210 With p^turiencie 
for £re«ter birthft» A ,^cvolcnt time, disohutetricate ifM 
-thcS enixibility. 

XMlIobatni'OA V. - ? Ok. [Dis- 6.] /ra»s. 
Tq ^^irom\obKtru|g|;ion: >»Pjk>bstruot. 

f6lt TtJOKio^^sa^ili^t to omn or vnstop. to diitobslruct. 
1664 PpWBK M.i^: I. OT Ibe Opticlc Ner\'c beins 

. . (ItMtitmcted !^Hq|Milpxe<L jit^ A. Stuart in Phil, 
8 AppUoMiOns.^tehoed j(p..di!»cuss ittaj^mit* 
SngAfdnuiyiiuds. ipr ditobttrttct the rnselii. 
tMiimoidaiit, Ok. notue-wd. [Dis-8: 
cf. P||| 0 ElBstTO trans. To throw out of his reckon- 
ing a^t6 the west; (o confuse as to the points of the 
compass. ^ * 

167S-3 Marvel iv<A t. 53 PorhSps some roji^uing 

Bsythat manai&d.yib Puppets turned the City wroni;, and 
so oisoccidented ouf Geographer. 

]HflOOCnpa'tiO&. [f. Dia- 9 + Occupatkin ; 
cf. F. eUsoccupation (17th c. in Ilalz.-Darni.},] 
Lack of occu^iation, unoccupied condition. 

1834 SoUTHBV Covr. w. C, (1881) 299 There is no 

interval of JlsoccupAtion. 1889 Howells Hazard Kenf 
Fort. 105 A life of luxurious disoccupation. 

HlBOOCapy Misp'kirfpai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Oc- 
cupy v.^ prOD, alter F. disoccuper^ Sp. desocupar^ It. 
disoccu^re,"] trans. To cease to occupy, vacate. 

1878 baity Ne 7 vs i Apr. 3/2 [Let. fr. Madrid] The hall 
vacated, .wa-s merely disoccupied in order that [etc.]. 188a 
tr. iPr/. Congr. Chili in Chr. World (N.y.) Feb. (1883) 50 
The refusal of Mr. Gandurlllas to disoccupy his post. 

Bisodlo (d3isJ»*dik),« J)i8odlo£^*drio, etc., 
Chein . : see Di- pref^^ 2. 

*873 Fotufus' Cktui, (cd. 11) 340 Disodiohydric Phosphate, 
or Disodic Orthophosphate, is pre^red by precipitating 
tht acid calcium phosphate oblatnea in decomposing bone* 
a.sh with sulphuric acid. 

Disodour (di&>u'dni). mme^ivd. [I)ih- 9^] 111 
odour ; evil repute. 

x88a.Yz7CtV/jv 1 1 Nov. 7/a He. .died in the disodour of being 
. .[almost extortionate old bunks. 

T M 0 O*fle 6 » Ok. [Dia- 9.] An evil office, 
an ill turn, a disservice. 

Bri^/ In/onn. .^airs Palalinaio tfi It .‘.hall be an 
vnkipdnessn aud dU'Omce in his deportment. 
tlHsO'fiOAf V. Ok. [Ilia- 7 c.] tram. To 
deprive of or depose from office. 

1627 Crt. lft Tintts Chas. I (1848) I. 241 The other lords. . 
which are refusers, are disofficed. 1658 J. R. Chr. Suhj. vii. 
TOO To dis^nuthorixe and diS'Ofhce a Magistrate, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams ti. (1692) 20a All that refu-se it must 
he scqueslred, impri.soued, disodiced. 

tlli-aolu'txon. f 0/^x. [DT.i 5 2l[.] a 

sollUion of a sub- or proto-salt (e g. of mercury). 

1854 1 . SrorFKKN in Orr's Circ, Sc. Cliem. 501 The action 
of d^ hydrochloric ucid on di-solutions of mercury. 

Xhaoxnatons (d.usJu- inat.'is), a, [f. (ir. btudj- 
/lar-oy double-bodied (f. 8i-, Dl- J* -f- (ra)fta, (Tcu/iar- 
bo<iy) + -OTJS.] Having two bodie.s, double-bodied. 

^857 Dijngltson Aft'd, Diet. s.v. Disomns^ A Monster with 
two bodies . . i.s iuiid to be di.somatous. 

+ Bisopi'nion. Ohs. [f. Dia- 9+OriNlo.v.] 

1 . Ailverse or mean o^nnion [of ) ; disesteeni. 

1625 SiK J. Eliot in Gartlincr _///.> 7 . P.ng. (1875) 1 . vi. 225 

The cencral dLsopinion . . which it wuiikl work to liim. i6z(o 
Bp. Kevnoli.\s Passions xxxix. 501 According to the: iJls- 
opinion & slcmler Conceipt which they have of their own 
Abilities. 1847 Mav Hist. Pari, n. iv. 67 A disopinion :ind 
dislike of the Parliament. ^ 1705 Sir K. Walker Hist. Disc, 
itq He was in some disopinion with the king. 

2 . Difference of opinion ; dissent, rare. 

>598 Flokio, DisparHc. a disopinion, n dinersitic in con> 
ccit.^ x 6 ao Bp. Reynolds Passions xst Assenting and dis- 
senting thoughts, belief and disopinion. 

Hence t DUopi‘nion«d <7. thought little of, 
held in disrepute. 

i6aa H. Syukniiam .^crm. Sol. Occ. 11. (1637) 137 A dis- 
opinioned iinilerv.alueil man. 

t Biso'ppilate. Med. Ohs. [f. Dis- 6 + 
O PiM L ATR ; cf. F. desopiler ( 1 6th c. in I latz.-Dn rni. ) , 
It. disoppilare^ ob.s. Sp. desopilar\ also Dfojti- 
LATG.] trans. To free from obstruction ; absol. to 
remove obstructions ; ■= DEOpribATR. 

*577 Fbampton loy/nll Neuvs ii. (1596) 54 Being vsed it 
[Sassafras] dooth disopilnte, and make a good colour in the 
face. ^ s 6 ot Holland Pliny xx. vi. It. 43 Hippocrates . . is 
of opinion, that it will disopilate the neck or the Mat rice. 
i6m WAu.sw'OkTii Chocolate 8 It hath also parts of Sulphur 
and of Quicksilver, which doth open, and disopilate. 

Disorb (disp*jb), v. [f. Dis- 7 a, c ^ Ohb jA] 

1 . trans. To remove from its orb or spliere. 

x6o6 Shakn. Tr. 4- C>. 11. ii. 45 Like a .Starre dtsorb'd. 

x8oo W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 6ot To turn aside 
the planet . .and to disorb its approaching culmination. 

2 . To deprive of the orb ns a symbol of .sove- 
reignty. 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 54 Until the talc of years 
disorb my hand. 1887 Swinburne Locrine ni. ii. 66 Dis- 
crowned, disorbed, discrested. 

DUfbTOlUUrd. 7 ^- rare. [Dis- 7 a, b : cf. dis^ 
forest.1 trans. To change from the condition of an 
orchard ; to divest (land) of orchard.'?. 

^396 W. Marshall W. England 1 . 2x6 Land . . encumbered 
with orchard trees, .and which ought, .to be di.'iorr.harded. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 04 SepL 3 Disorchnrding must of neces- 

V. voL.in. 
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sity be a gradual process, and, meanwhile, how is the 
faniw. .to pay the higher rent which the landlord usually 
expd8c.s/or his orchard land ? 
tJOiSOYdain, p. Obs. Forms; 3 deiordeino, 
-deyno, 4-5 disordoyno, 5 -hordeyno. 
[a. OWifdksprdcn-er to disorder, degrade (nth c.), 
mod.h*. d^sordonner - .Sp. desordenar^ It. disordt- 
narff a Romanic formation from Dim- 4 + L. ordi- 
ndre to order, Oiidain. Cf. DEOBmifATK.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of or degrade from onlers. 
,*» 97 .R . Glouc. (1734) 473 ^iif eiii cicrc . . were iiakc, & vor 
felon iproued . . That me ^hle him iierst desordeini. r 1300 
EfM 378 That he scholde the preost take, Aud de.sordcyni 
him of his ordre. 

2 . To disorder, derange. 

1398T KEvi.sA litirik. De P. R, vii, li. (1495) 265 Diaria 
comyth. .of humours whyche renne..fro the hede to the 
guttes, and disordeynyth them. 

tDiioirdamed, Ppi. a. Ok. Also 6 -or- 
dened, -ined. [f. Dihorjiain v. -h -gd, but, in 
sense 2, ajip. ad. OF. desardend'. see next.] 

1 . Disordered, irregular, out of order. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhodc i. cxix. (1869) 62 Bi his elisor- 
deyned sinellinj^e. 

2 . Unrestrained, immoderate: -^DisoumNATK i. 

^1x435 Chaucer's Pars. T. ^744 [MSS. Hurl. & Cainb.] 
Glotenye is vnrcsonablc and desordeyned \othcr AiSS, 
desordeync(e, discordcj coueytisc to etc and to drynke. 
*558 Aurelio 4* lsiU>. (i6ui>) Biij, After that these two 
knightes had lunge ynough .strained together, .tame in so 
disordined 'NOx^o.s\dr 5 QrdonKees parolUs\ that t.akiiig their 
. . swordes [etc.]. Evij, Iloldc backc yowre disor- 

denede uuswci-c. 

tDisoYdeine, disoTdeny, a. {sb.) Obs. 

Forms ; 4 des-, disordeno, 4-5 det*-, dia-, dys-, 
-ordeynee, -ordenee, -ordeine, -eyne, -eigne, 

5 -ordeyne, -ordony. [a. OF. desordend (mod. 
ddsordomtd\ pa. pple.ofr/<?jm/t7/tr;'; see Dimordai.v 
and DiMoaniNATE. The final d of OF. appears to 
have had a double fortune, becoming on the one 
side mute as in Assiox, Avowk, on the other de- 
veloping into -eCy -ie, ~y as in A.ssitiNEE, City : cf. 
disheifeli dishevely.'] 

Inordinate, immoderate, excessive; disorderly, 
irregular. (Cf. Disohdinatb J.’i 
1340 Ayrnh. 34 Atuiricc is disordene lone, c 1386 Chauci: r I 
Pars. T. r 84Z Alle the dc.sordeynee i 7 >.rr. dysorilenef, 
disordeynet, -deine ”, -dcync, dcsordeignej moewyngts iliat 
comen of fle.'ishly t.alcntcs. 1 1430 /V40*. /..lyd/rtN/W** i. 
exxiti, (1869) 65 Whan Ikju seest ^ wilic ciicliiie to iledc dis* 
ordeynee. e 1450 (see R.J. ^147$ Partenay 2768 All disonling 
[Idisordiny] is .she .•\ll-way. 

B. sb. Disorder, an irregularity. 

c Z450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 2079, vn 8 ] What disordeny 
he hare keiide, He W'as l)c.sy it t«.) amende.. Disordenys 
when he reprnued, Disordeny inonkcs, hat h^im loued, Of 
his spekyng were nojt fiayed. 

Hence f Biso'rdelnely Ok., inordinnu ly, 
immoderately. 

X340 Ayenb. 53 Hit nc is no /enne uor to clhe h« Rnode 
metes ak cthe bi.s [-• but to c.at them] to iierlichc oher dis- 
urdeneliche. 1413 Pilgr, Smote (Caxton 148 ’,) iii. x. 57 
A gtiod thynge desordcynly desyrcil ageynst godiJes wylle. 

Disorder rdis/?-J(l.-)j\ sb. [L Dis- i) + OiildcR 
sb. : prob. after F. desordre (Palsgr. 15,^0). Cf. 
also Disorder v. ( which is known earlier).] 

1 . Absence or undoing of order or regular ar- 
rangement ; confusion; confused state or condition. 

1530 Palsch. 214/1 Disorder of a thyng, dcsbavLv, des- 
ordre, desordonnance. 1555 F.okn Decades^ l*ruf, to Rdr. 
(Arb.) Disorder of the partes is a deformitie to the hole. 
*651 Hobbf.s Lexnath. 11. xxx. 176 Common-wc.'ilths, im- 
perfect, and apt to relapse into disorder, 1653 H. Cog an 
tr. Pinto’s Trast. xxxix. 154 In this order, or rather disorder, 
we .arrived at the Castle. 1667 Milton P. L. iil 71 3 Light 
shon, and order from disorder sprung. 171a W. Rogf.ks 
kVy. 3 Our Ships ont of trim, and every thing in disorder. 
m839 Pkakd Poems (1864) I. 189 The tangled boughs .. 
Were twined in pit turc.squc di^rder. 1875 JuwRTr /V atAj 
( ed. 2) V. 93 Disorder in a state is the .source ufali evil, and 
order of all good. 

tb. Violation of recognized order, irregularity. 
1709 Pope Kss. Crit. 152 Diu.s IVga.sus, a nearer way to 
t.ake, May boldly deviate from the common track ; From 
vulgar I'uunds with Iirave disorder part. And .snatch a gr.acc 
b^'ond the reach of art. 

2 . (with a and //.) An instance of want of onlcr 
or breach of rule; an irregularity. 

*574 Whitcift De^f. Aunrtv. iii. Wks. (iSsi) 1 . 363 If you 
say that it were a disorder that all should lay on their ))<and.s, 

I grant you. 1582 Hk.stf.r Seer. Phiorav. \. i. i 'J'he.se dis- 
orders wh i( h arc thus omim iltcd. *887 T. Brow n Saints in 
uproar Wks. 1730 I. 83, 1 am resolv«nl to.. reform these 
di.sordcrs. x8a8 Sm W. Napikr Penins, War iv. vi. I. 528 
Inexperience was the .. principal cau^e of the disorders 
which attended the retreat. 

t oiler. 1717 Frf.zier Uoy. S. Sea 263 The Decoration of 
the Almrs . . crowded and bad . . a man cannoi but lament 
the immense Sums they spend on those gilt Disorders. 

fb. spec. An irregularity of conduct; a disorderly 
act or practice ; a misdemeanour. Ok. 

1581 Pfttie Guazsds Civ. Conv. To Rdr. 't586> A vij,The 
disorders of those travailers abroade, are the chiefe cause. 
x6oz SiiAKs. Tnifl. A”, n. iii. 105 My Lady bad me tell you, 
that though she harbors you as her kinsman, she’s nothing 
ally’d to your disorders, a 1713 Bunnkt Osvh Time{i 8 z^) 

1. 457 I'he king had another mistress . . she fell into many 
scandalous disorders. S77a $. Drnnf. Hist. Rochester 165 
'I'o remedy the disorders of thoM: committed to hit charge. 
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8 . Disturbance, commotion, tumult; esp. a breach 
of public order, riot, mutiny, outrage. 

X53a Bkcon Pomander of Prayer iVayers, etc. (1844) So 
To send the >pirli of love and concord among us, that, with- 
out any disorder or debate, every one of us may lie content 
with our r.illing. i6a8 Mf.ap iuTUlis Orig, Lett, Scr. 1. 1 1 1. 
265 To prevent all di.sorder the Irain-b.inds kept a guard on 
both -sidc.s of the way. 1761 HuME Hist. Eng. III. I,\-. 
«yS Many di.sorrlers in England it behoved him pr«viou.sly 
t‘> compose. 1834 West ind. Sketch lik. I. 303 A never 
cc.nsing surf . . when the wind blow.s strong , . it brcak.s with 
terrific disorder on the co;ist. 

t 4 . DisturUaiice or .agitation of mind, discoin- 
posurt*. Obs. 

X595 SiiAKS. John in. iv. 102, I will not keepe ibis forme 
vpon my head. When there is such di.soider in rny witto. 
X080 Buknkt Kochester{x(i^i) 20 He rcmeinhering his dream 
fell into some disorder . . .'iiid said . . he was to die before 
morning. 1783 H. Wai.i-olk Otranto i. (1798) 27 His voice 
faltered, aiicf he asked with disorder, ' What is in the great 
c;h.'Ainher V 1838 I.ytton Leila 1. vi, The old man mund 
Boabdil in great disorder and excitement. 

6. A disturbance of the bodily for menial) 
ninctions; an ailment, diso.ase. (Usually a wc.aker 
term than Diseamk, and not implying structural 
ch.ange.) 

a 1704 LoCkr (J.\ Sometimes occasioned by disorder in the 
body, or sometimes by thoughts in the mind. 17x3 N. 
Rouinsom Tk. Physhk iii. 108 A Fever i.s the first Di.sorder 
that afifects the Blood and Vcssel.s. 178X Cowpkr Lett. 
18 Mar., A slight di-sortjer in my eye. x8fo B'nfk.s Bunsen 
in Hare I.,ife (.1879) II. iv. 261 A new and troublesome stage 
of his chronic di.sorder. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Disorder, .a 
tcriii frequently u.scd in nieificine to imply funetiotial dis- 
turl)ance, in opposition to manifest structural ch;inge. 

DiflOrdar (disp'jdaj), v. [app. a niodification 
o[ qatUct de.\ordene, disordeine v()., OF. desordemr, 
after Order vb. (Palsgr. h.as a F. disordrer beside 
ddsordonner, but the latter (OF. desordener) was 
the proper F. form.) {Disorder sb. is anp, later.)] 

1 . trans. To put out of order; to destroy the 
regular arraugement of; to throw into disorder or 
confusion ; to disarrange, derange, upset. 

• 477 . Karl Riveks (Cnxton) Dictes 70 Workix doon by 
Ic.singis is for to disordre good thiiigcs. 1581 Fl'i.kk in 
Confer, m. (is8|) Pijbi Vou would obscure the sen.se by 
disonlering the wordes. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iren Aye 
3^-8 ' 1 ‘lie Polandcrs . . attempted .sundry waics to break and 
disorder the Swedish army. 1667 Milion P. L. X. 914 
With .. tresses all disorderd. X783 Bukkf. Rep. Affairs 
///iZ. Wks. 1842 11 . r Vour committee hold it expedient to 
(i>llecl . . the. ciicumstances, by which that government ap- 
pears to them to be most e.ssenti.'illy disordered. X887 Bowen 
Utry. Aineid vi. 49 Loose and disordered her fair hair flew. 

tb. intr, (for ref ,) To become disordeied; to 
fall into confusion. Obs. 


1313 Ln. Bernkh.s Froiss. I. clxii. 198 Die bntaylc of the 
m.’irshals began to dysorder, by reason of the shot of the 
archers. X647 r/iat. Pari. in. v. 86 'fhe Earle made. . 
Guir.s llor.se to retreat and disorder at this first charge. 

t 2 . irans. To make morally irregular ; to vitiate, 
corrupt ; to mar, spoil. Obs. 

X576 Fleming PanofiL Epist. 401 Many times by reading 
such tryHcs. the manners of younge le.xrnersBre disordered. 
1585 'r. Washington tr. Nkholays i'oy. iv. xxxiv. 156 b, 
A life disordered, corrupted, and ful of al villany. 

tb. rejl. To violate moral order or rule; to 
break loose from restraint, behave in an unruly or 
riotous manner ; to transgress the bounds of mode- 
ration, go to excess. Obs. (Cf. Disorderly a. 2 , 
Dihobdinate \.) 

*579 Tomson Calvin’s .Serin. Tim. 53/2 Tliose persons, 
which disorder thcmsclues, and bcecomc wild cniis, and tan 
abide no law nor bridle. 16x3 A/aiich. C»7. Leet Per. ifl8s> 
II. 279 A common Drunckarckand disorders himselffe veiie 
often in (juarrclingr and hrawlinge. a t6ju.SEi.0VN Tahlr-T. 
(;\vb.) 44 That he should not disorder himself neiiher with 
eating nor drinking, but eat very little of Supper. 

1 3 . trans. To disturl) the mind or feelings of ; 


to agit.ate, discompose, disconcert. Ohs. 

•575 J- Still 6'rtW/«, Giirton v. ii. in Hazl. Dodslcy III. 
236 Dame Chat, inahtcr doctor upon you lit re coniplaincth, 
That you and ybiu maids should him luiu h tlisordcr. 1679 
Burnkt//iV/. Ref. I. 459 This he lUleit'-tl widi a .•iicrn coun- 
tenance, at which I.ambci t being a little disordered [etc.]. 
X719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840; 11 . i. 4, I looked v. ry earnestly 
at her; so that it a liilJc disordered her. i8x9 biiELLKY 
CewrZ II. i. 77 He said, he looked, he did ;~nothi«y|.. 
Beyond his wont, yet it di.surdered me. 

t b. 'I’o confuse or discompose the counUtffcfide; 
xifS Dryphn Anrengs. 111. i. 15*^' Di-order notjam^t^ 
into a Frown. X79X NIhs. Ls’chijai o .Simp, St o^g Y. xn, 
150 With an angry voice and with hi.s counRmntce dis- 
ordered. i;^93 SouriiKV Joan of A re iv. 461 The youth’.s 
cheek A rapid blush disorder'd. : 

4. To (icrange the functions of; lo pul 
health ; lo ‘ upset * [a peisoti or animal > or an o^n 
or part of the bod yi>r i!iaf'thc. mind). . ' 

1306 Pilgr. Perf. Waijijabs 1», > 

some humour, whirhc dixomi^th the botlyd^MlHjK^^jJ^ 
/.ate I'oy. 11. (t/ii) 80 L you .should cat thW'VR^^^lMM 
. .disorder the Stomach very much. 1697 DAMpikRVH|^ 
220 They (cochineal insters] take wing . . hut the heat Wlh« 
Sun so disorders them, tlmt they presently fall down d^d. 
•733*4 Bkkkfckv Lti. to Prior 17 Mar., The cast wind .. 
iwver fails to disorder my head. 1733 Weslev Wks. (1872) 
I, 18 I'hc sea h.Ts not dtrionlered me at all. 1853 T.o. 
Hoi GiiToN in Lif (i8gx) I. xi. 490 That doctrine .. Hccms 
c.Tpable of iiiiitc disordering the mindH of men who adopt 
it. A/od. 'j'his climate is apt to disorder the liver. 
trans/. i8r6(>. Rest. XXXIV. 456 It is not full of such 
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disgraceful vice aiul meanness as the Confessions of Rous- 
seuu, but it is* as much disordered by vanity as they are by 
su‘‘ccptibility. 

1 6 . To deprive of, or dej,nrade from, holy orders; 
= PlSORDAlN 1 . Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A> ^ M. (159G) t ?i/a If this Pope lohn did 
not i-rrc in his disordering Fonnosus. s68i Dkvdkn SJ>. 
Friar w ii, I shall do it by proxy, friar ; your bishop's 

my friend, and is too honest to let such as yon infect a 
cloister. Com, Ay, do, father-indaw, let him lie stripped 
of his habit, and disordered. 

6 . [f. Dis- 6 + Ordek 7 ^] To reverse an order 
for ; to countermand. 

1643 PkYNNie Sdv. Pimtrr Pari. 111. *J'be first word 
[di'rirae-a-ofiAri'tK] signifies properly disordered, counter- 
ordered, or ordered against, S 5 mkdlky L. Antndd 

xxvi, Charley Leicester, who dis-ordered the post-horses 
and postponed his journey to Constantinople. 

Hence Diso rdering z^hl. sb. and ppL a. 

1533 Ld. neKNKRS Froixs. 1 . xviii. 19 The next day.. all 
the ostc . . avaunced, without clisordci7ng.^ 15M Primer 
in Priv. Prayers (iS$t) 105 That wc fall not into disordering 
of oursclvc.s by anger. 1^3 KNOLLi-s //«/. 16381 39 

(The] arrowes fell as thick . . as if it had bin a perpetiml . . 
.showre of haile, to the gre.at disordering and dismaying of 
the whole armie. 1744 Fsx. Ai itf/j^ 17 l.ike one not cpnte 
awak*t from some disordering Ilream. 

t DisOTderable, a. Obs. ran - ". [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being put in disorder. 
s6ts CoTCR., iView/omW<*..disordcrabIc. 

lMtO*rdered, //»/. a. [f. .as prec. + -sn i.] 

1 . l*ut out of order, thrown into confusion ; dis- 
arranged, confused, irregular. 

1371 Digges Paniom. iii. xiv. Sijb, To measure exactly 
the solide content of any .small body, how dUordred or 
irregular so cuer i* '»e. 1603 Knollivs ///»•/. (1638) 

39 naldw'in .. seeking to restore his «li.sordcred companies, 
and to -Stay the furie of the eneniie. 1633 Earl STRAr Fonn 
/.til. 4- Dis^. (1739) J. 394 I'atdon my disordered Writing. 
1803 .SouTHEV ht Act. xi.v, 'rhey..with disorder'd 

speed. . Ran to the city gates. 1838 'J'ihrlwali. Greece IV. 
xxix. 79 Thrasyhiilus .‘■•nddenly turned upon the enemy 
. . and . . attacked their victorious but disordered centre, 
t b. Not according to order or rule, irregular. 

1361 T. Noriov Calvin's /nst. r. 25 b. After once th.^l 
such disordered couuterfaiting of God well liked them, they 
neucr ended, till . . they imagined y- ( iod did .shew forth 
his power in images. tS 9*~3 T5 FJiz. c. i. S 5 Fre- 
quenting disordered and unlawful Conventicles and A.s- 
scmhlies. sS^ i*Kr.nT Christiaftofp'. 171 There w’ere fifty 
itf those Popes irregular, disordercu and Apustaticall. 

•(* 2 . Momlly irrcj^ular, vitiated, corrujit; disor- 
derly, unt illy, riotous; «Di.sorihnate 1 . Obs. 

1348 Mai.l Chron.t Rich. Ill (an. 3) 44 h. The di.sordcrcd 
affection whichc this kynde kynseman shewed to his blood. 
*579 in W, H. Turner .Select, Ker. Oxford 407 A nomber 
of disordered persons of the Universitie, 1583 Am*. .Sanoys 
Sirm. 11841) 381 Our own rebellious and disordered desires. 
1603 .Smaks. ixar i. iv. 363 Men so disorder'd, so dehosh'd, 
and bold. 1630 Crt. 4 Times Chas, I (1848J 11 . 63 His 
wife hath . . lx3tMi committed to the .same prison for her 
disordered tongue. 1667 Mii.tom P. L. vi. 696 Warr. .hath 
. . to di.sorder'd rage let loose the reiiies. 1743 Ih'LKF.LKV 
& (Cummins Voy. S. Seas 84 The People very much dis- 
order'd in Liquor, and very quarrelsome. 
t 3 . Discomposed, agitated. Obs. 

1711 AnnisoN Spect. No. 42 P 1 It is. .a very odd Spectacle, 
to sre a Queen venting her passion in a disordered Motion. 
1800 .Mrs. Wvywrx Moartrny Fam. HI. iS She found him 
pacing the room, with a disordered air. 

4 . Affecicd with bodily or mental disorder ; out 
of health ; deranged ; morbid. 

A 1731 Atteriuiky 7<;6 xxii. si (Seneer) Notwithstanding 
that wc feel our souls disordered and restless, .yet we are 
strangely backward to lay hold of this method of cure. . 
*777 Fribsti.kv Matt. 4- Spir.Kl^p2) I. xviii, 213 A disordered 
mind [is] in many c.a.ses, the evident effect of a di.sordered 
^dy. 1830 Hkkschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 82 In some cases 
of fiisordercd nerves, we have sensations without olijects. 
1836 Sir B. Bhodie PsyckoL Inq. 1. iii. q 2 Mental derange- I 
ment is in numerous instances preceded by a di.sordered 
state of the general health. 

Hence Diso'rderedly adv. ; Blso'rderedneas. 

I37« CIor.niNG Calvin on Ps. xL 8 f.e.st the disorderednesse 
of al things may empair his faith, ^ XS74 
Apocalifs 25 The Nicolaits which line di^jprdercdly haue 
for their founder, Nicolas one of tlie scuen . . deacons. 
a x6ie Knoli.es (J.), By that disorderedness of the soldiers 
a great advantage was offered unto the enemy. 161 x Cotgk. , 
F.scorcher Its nn^etillcs far la quettf^ to doe things dis- 
ordcredty, awkwardly, the wrong way. 

BisOTderar. rare-^. [f. as prec. + -f.r •.] 
One who disorders. 

X498 Florio, Scorrettove, a .spoiler, a mnrrer of aide thing, 
a oisordrer, 

BisOTderlineas. [f- ne-Kt 4 - -ne.s.s.] The 
quality or condition of being disorderly. 

WiiirciFT Let. to Rurghley^ Not ..out of re.spcct 
of his diMrderliness, in the manner of the communion . . 
but also of his negligence in reading. 1678 CcowoKrii 
Intell. Syst. 873 God is not the President .. of Irregular . . 
Lust or Appetite, and of loose Erratick Disorder! iness. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. i'?! Disordering 
more her native di.sr)rderliness. 1883 I 'fool Daily Post 
9 June 4/3 'I*he Speaker pointed out the disordcrlinc.ss of 
the pfoceedingj*. 

UlOrderly disp-jdaili',* a. [f. Dlsoiimer sb. 

4 - -LV ^ ; after orderly^ 

1 . Characlerizcd by disorder, or absence of order j 
or regular arrangement ; in a state of disorder ; not 
orderly; confused, iiTcgular, untidy. 

x63a J. Havwaro tr. Biondxs Eromena 59 The winds so 
outrageou<il)’ unstable .. they were constrained to romc up 
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and downe, with an order so disorderly, that (etc.]. 1833 
.Stanley Hist. Philos, iii. <2701) xxa/a iEschylu.s, luitth he, 
is of all Poets . . the harshest, most disordetly. '.iiyxa 
BERKIU.EY Passive Ohed. | 28 A disorderly and ^confused 
chaos. 1793 N. Rorinson Tk. Physick viii. 175 A dis- 
orderly, weak, low Pulse. i%o PKESCorr Peru 1 . 302 The 
disorderly .slate of Peru wa.s such m to demand ChaNmme- 
dinte interposition of government. 185s Macaulay Hist. 
Enff. IV. 79 A mob of people as nalcM, as dirty, and as 
disorderly as the beggars . . on the Continent 
2 . Opposed to or violating moral order, consti- 
tuted authority, or recognized rule or method ; not 
submissive to rule, lawless ; unruly ; tumultuous, 
riotous. (Of persons, or their actions, etc.) 

1385 Abp. .Sandvs Serm. (1841) 383 'Fo behold the di.s- 
orderly dealings of the wicked, A, Fox IVurfz' Sure. 
III. iii. 224 A patient causeth pains to himself with disorderly 
eating and drinking. cx88o Beveriucb Serm. (1720) I. 24 
Wliatsoever disorderly or unworthy persons are admitted 
to holy orders. x68x-^ J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) IIL 310 
To confirm the Weak, and admonish the Disorderly. 1700 
S. I... tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Jnd. 217 They (Seamen] ever grow 
more disorderly and ungovernable as they come nearer 
home. 18x7 Pari, Deb. 346 lire Speaker submitted . . that 
. . if it was a personal charge against an individual member 
of the House, it was certainly disorderly. X845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Rug", vi. vil. 9 14(1895) IV. 221 If the drunken- 
ness be accompanied with riotous or disorderly behaviour. . 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding one month, with 
or without hard lalxiur^ may be imposed. 1879 Cassell's 
Teehn. Educ. iiii 163 Disorderly conduct is always severely 
punished. ^ 1891 Lmw Times XC. 412/1 [He] apjiearcd to lie 
under the influence of drink, and was behaving in a must 
disorderly manner. Mod. He was ch.vged with ^ing drunk 
and disorderly. 

b. spec, in Law. Violating public order or 
morality ; constituting a nui»ince ; esp. in disot^- 
derly house (see quot. 1877) ; disorderly person^ one 
guilty of one of a number of offences against public 
order as defined by various Acts of Parliament, esj). 
5 Geo. IV, c. 83/5 3. 

X744 Act 17 Geo. //, c. 5. 9 t They who threaten to run 
away and leave their wives or rhiltiren to the parish ; or 
unl.iw*fully return to a parish from whem?e they have been 
legally removed ; or, not having wherewith to maintain 
themselves, live idle, and refuse to work for tlie usual 
wages ; and all tiersons going from door to door, or placing 
themselves in streets, etc., to beg in the parishes where they 
dwell, shall be deeincil Idle and IMsorderly Persons. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet. ^ Disorderly houses, see Bawdy Houses ; 
Riots ; Theatres. 18x7 Pari. Deb. 435 Be it enacted, that 
every house, room or place, which shall lie opened or used 
as a place of meeting for the purpose of reading book.s. 
pamphlets, newspapers, or other publications .. shall be 
deemed a disorderly house or place, unless the .same sh.Tll 
have been previously licensed. x 8 a 4 Wc/ 5 6V/7. /K, c. 83. 
9 3. . . . . every petty chnpm.%n or pedlar wandering abroad 
and trading, without being duly hcensi^ or nuthorixed by 
l.iw.. . .[etc. etc.] shall be deemed an idle and disiorderly 
fierson within the true intent and meaning of this act. 1^7 
i. F. Stei'IIEn Digest Crim, Law{y%^’y\ jax The following 
houses arc disorderly houses, that is to say : cominon bawdy 
houses, common gaming houses, common betting houses, 
disorderly places of eiitertainiiient. xBBy Times 30 Sept. 8/3 
The charge of keeping, .a disorderly house. 

+ 3 . Affected with disorder or disturbance of the 
bodily functions ; diseased, morbid. Obs. 

x6« Culi’Kfper A'/r'm/#r iv. vii. 121 A thin watery Humor 
or Choller which abounds in the blood, and makes it more 
disorderly. 

4 , Attended with mental agitation or discompo- 
sure. rare. 

X871 R. Klli.s Catullus Ixv. 24 She in tell-tale cheeks 
glows a disorderly shame. 

I>i 80 *rder 1 y, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY -.] In a 
disorderly manner. 

1 . Without order or regular .arrangement ; con- 
fusedly, irregularly; in disorder or confu.sion. 

a 1377 Gascoigne Devise of a Masque, etc. (R.) On other 
side the Turkes . . Disorderly did .spread their force. 1586 
Exam. H. Barrow, etc. in l/arl. Misc. (Mulh.) II. 17 
.Suggestions against me, disorderly (rained according to the 
nmlitiouH humour of mine accuser. x6u J. Hayward tr. 
JliottdPs Eromena 37 With their heirc nanging disorderly 
about their cares. 17^ P. Thomas frnl. Anson's Poy. 182 
'I'he Husbandmen .at nr.st sow it [rice] disorderly, like other 
Corn, 1847 Tennv.son PHttcess iv, 152 ‘To norse' Said 
Ida; ‘home ! to horse !’ and fled .. Disorderly the women. 

2 . Not according to order or rule ; in a lawless 
or unruly w.ay ; tiimultuoiisly, riotously. 

X56a Brief Exam. Their aificndement who hauc dis- 

orderlye hehaued them .sitlues. x^x Lambardr Eireu. 11. 
V. (1588) 185 An unlawfull As.semblie, is the companje of 
three or mo persons, disorderly comming tog^ctner .. to 
commit an vnlawfull acte. 1611 Bible 3 'l%ss. lii. 6 That 
yc withdraw your selues from eucry brother that walkcth 
disorderly. 1689 Luitrem. Brief Rel. (1857) I. 528 The 
Polish letters tiring, that the dyet , . w'as lately broken up 
very disorderly, ^ 1843 J* New'.man Miracles 58 They 
could use them disorderf>'. 

3 . With mental agitation or discomposure, rare. 
x8xx W. R. .Spkncer Poems 211 Disorderly she own'd her 

glorious pa.s:iion. 

t DisoirdaroilSf a. Obs. [f. Disorder sh. + 
-oua.] ^DiHORpFRLYix. Hcncc f DiKOTdjMrously 
adv.f t Diso-rdaroiuiiiMNi. 

1570 Tomson Calzdn’s Serm, Tim, xis/i They whichc 
hue aisorderously, and giue euill example to the rest, /bid, 

1 xq/a If there be any disorderous or disolute person. Ibid. 
T43/1 If they see any dronkardes, if.they see any whore- 
dome, and such like disordcrou.snes.se. Bbll Had- 

I don's Amsw. Osor. 215 h. One onely disorderous- order of 
, people. /A/r/. 32 3 The disorderous abuses of all your religion. 
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xflfe j. Wamworth tr. Sandoval's Civil Wart x(i4 Risen 

in such Commotious and Dfsonlrous manner, 

tDi«0*rdiJUUI0a. Obs. Fonns: 4-5 dig-, 
dys-, -orden-, -ordin-, -ordyn-Aunoe, 5-6 -or- 
dpnaunoe. [a, OF. desordenaucet later •Mf(ft)- 
auce, f. dim'dene!^ (now -orddnmr) to Disobdaik : 
see 'ANCE?p» Diso^er, confusion; irregularity. 

cxwa CuAVOKK Boetk. v. pr. i. 150 What place iny)t]e] 
hen Teh . . to foUe and to di.sordinAunce 53^11 J^t (|od ledip 
. . allc hinges by ordre? 148X Caxton Tuilyt Frsendskip. 
Drat. G. Flaminius E iv. They have sette it in grete 
trouble and di.sordinaunc6 x^ — • IPaytet of A, i. xvi. 48 
Noo thyng is inor pretudicyaDle in a battulle than dysqr- 
ilonaunce. x5oa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xili. 
305 Vf he haue not other disordonaunce. 
tJhtOYdiliatdyni. Obs. P'orms: a.4-7di80r- 
dinat, 5 dya«, disordynatoydisordonate, 6- dis- 
ordinate. 5-6 des-, dys-, 6 dUiordoxi(n)ate. 
[L.atinizccl form of OF. deswdend (""Sp. disordi- 
nado. It. disordinatd)^ pa, pple. of desordofter to 
Djsohdain. Cf. the synonym Deokdtkatb from 
med.L. ^deordindre, and sec De- I. 6.] 

1 . Not conformed to moral order, or to what is 
right, befitting, or reasonable ; transgressing the 
bounds of moderation or premriety ; unrestrained, 
immoderate, inordinate. (Ci. Disorderly a. 3.) 

c 1386 Chaccer Pars. T. F 348 The horrible disordiiiat 
scantiiesse of clothing. 1483 Caxton Gold. J.eg. 34/2 For 
tl\is cause puttethgylbert the necglygence of prelates emonge 
the ihyngys dysordynate. xtta Ord, Crysten Menfyi. de 
W. i 5«>6) t. vii. 75 [The soul] falleth by affcccion in loue 
dysurdonate in to powder & asshes of thyn^s erthely. 
*577 Nobthbrookf. Dicing (1843) 171 They iiaunce with 
disordinate gestures . . to dishonest verses. XS79 Twyne 
Phisicke agst. Fort, 11, xlviii. 223 b, Although the lyfe of 
man in many other tliinges he disordinate and out of course. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. J.c Blanc's Trav.^ 117 Winter begins 
in May, liccause of the disordinate mines which fall from 
that Moncth to the end of August, a 1693 URqfiiART 
Rabelais ill. xxxii. 271 Disordinate P.'issions and Perturba- 
tions of the Mind, 
b. of persons. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aij, By wjiiche they he the more dis- 
ordynatc and obstynate in their Iniquite. 1374 Hki.lowrs 
Gnenara's Fam. Ep. 4 A Prince . . disordinate^ in eating, 
and not sober in drinking, is termed but vicious. 1670 
Milton Hist. F.ng. 111. U851) 99 'I'hey ., unfitted .vine 
People, now grown worse and more disordinat, to reccave . . 
any Liberty. xSyx — Samson 701 With sickness and disease 
Ihoii iHAv’st them down . . Though not disordinate, yd 
causeless suflering I'he punishment of dissolute days. 

2 . Devoid of order, confused, irregular; Dis- 
orderly a. I. (Only in De Quincey.') 

18U-56 De Quincev Confess. Wks, V. 146 This private 
Oswestry library wore something of the same wild tumul- 
tuary aspect, fantastic and disordinate. 1840 — Style Wks. 
X(. 182 Artifices |>eculiarly adapted to the piw'ers of the 
Latin language, and yet. .cureless and disordinate. 

Hence f Dlao'rdinatanaaa, Obs. 

1637 Dhdne Longer 113 Wlien shall disordinatenesse be 
blotted out of thee? 

tlHsoTdinatelyitf^z'. Ohs. [f. prec.-h-LY 2 ] 

1 . Not according to order, propriety, or modera- 
tion ; irregularly ; inordinately, excesuvely. 

S474 Caxton Chesse 1. i. Aiv, To displesc ! . god by synne 
8: the pepic by lyuyng disordonatly. ibid. 111. iii. F ij b, 
They dcceyve, the sy mj^e men & drawen them to the courtes 
disordcnalely. xmx — Vitas Patr. (W. dc \V. 1495) 1. xlvii. 
S^a/i They th-at louen dysordynatly the honuures of thys 
w'orlde. 1*48 Hall Citron., Hen. V. (an. 2) 3sb, The 
tempornll Taiides dcvouiely gcvcii, and dLsordinatly spent 
by religious and other spirituall uersones. 1694 Gag for 
Pope 7 The king would lake into his hands the lands dis- 
ordinately consumed by the Clergy. 

2 . Witliout order or arrangement, confusedly, ir- 
regularly. 

1830 DkOuincey Kant in Misc. Ess. Wks. (i 8 m)V 111 . 92 
No miUter how clumsily, disordinately, ungracefully. x8m 
■~A?ftobiog. Wks. II. 18 The.. library.. has been sodisoroi- 
nsitcly collected. 

t ]MOrdilia*tiO]l. Obs. [n. of fiction and 
condition from Disordain v., Disordinate : see 
-ATioN.] Disarrangement, putting out of order ; 
disordered condition ; » Deobdination. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva 9 836 This is wrought by Emission.. of 
the Natiue Spirits ; And also by the Disordination and Dis- 
r.nmposture of the Tangible Parts. 1684 T. Burnet Tk. 
/'.'art A 1. 156 How comes this disturbance and disordination 
in nature ? 

Disordined : see Disordatned 3. 

Disordlng : see Disordeinb a. Obs. 
Disordonat, •aunoei sec Disordinate, -ance. 
IMforgailic (dispigocnik), a. [Dis- 10.] Not 
organic; without organic or organized constitution. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (187a) 156 This anomaly of a di-s- 
organic Literary Class. x8m — Past ijf Pr, tv. vi. (1872) 
247 Tliis disorganic.. hell-ridden world. 
BisOfrffflJlisa*tioil. [ad. F. disorganisation 
( 1 764 in natz.-Darm.), n. of action f. tUsorganiser : 
see next. This family of words appears to liave 
entered English at the French KevolntJon.] 

The action of disoiganizing, or condition of being 
disorganized ; loss or absence of organization. 

1794 W. Burke tr. Addr. M, Brissot^ in Burke's Wks, 
{1808) VI 1 . 329 'Die anarchy of the administration of Pachd, 
which has completely dborganized the supply of our armies ; 
which by that disotfonisation reducMl the army of Du- 
I mouiier to stop in the middle of its conquests. 1809 Wrl- 
I LiNGTOM in (jurw. Desp. Iv. 458 He found the Portuguese 
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army* .in «uch a Klate of disorgantouioni that [etc.]. 1833 
Ht. Maktiuxau Loam ^ Lugnrn. v. 80 'ITte total dis- 
organization of society. zBm Sudd l?is. Liver 383 J3i»- 
organization or atrophy of ue lobular substance of the 
liver. x8i4 Mamh, Ejcavt. xoDec. Half measures .. 
are fruitAil only of disorganization dlia^Kontent. 

XMtfOtgaaiM ((ijs^-igandiz), v. ratf. F. disor^ 
ganiser (1764 in Hatz.-Dann.), f. <1®-, Dis- 4 + 
organiser to Obganizb.} tram. To destroy the 
organizatibn or systematic arrangement of; to 
break tip the organic connexion of ; to throw into 
confnsion or disorder. 

1793 Buxkk Conduct Minority 1842 I. 618 Their 
ever memorable decree of the / 5th of December, 1792, for 
disorganizing every country in Europe, into which they 
should . .set Uieir foot. x8oa A. Ha.milton Wks, (1886) Vll. 
334 This will give him fair play to Uisorgantze New Eng- 
land, if so disposed. i8ia Coi.i.inson Treat, Law Idiots 
tjr LunatUks I. 68 (Jod.), You can not enter into the mind to 
know by what means it is disorganized, but you find it 
disorganized. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 478 The Whigs 
. . though defeated, disheartened, and disorganized, did not 
yield without an effort. 

BiSOTgailiied, ppL a. [f. prec. + 1.] 

Deprived or destitute of organization ; liaving lost, 
or being without, organic connexion or systematic 
arrangement; thrown into confusion, disordered. 

i8ta [see Disouganize]. 1840 Macaulay Ess. Clive 
(<{{54) 579/1 A succession of revolutioiih ; a dUore.'inizcd 
admiiiiMration. x8M Ruskin Pot. Econ. Art Add. 199 
A vast and disorcanized mob, scrambling each for what he 
can get. 1870 Harlan Eyesight y. 53 The operation for 
the removal of a disorganized eye is not a serious one. 

DiSOTganiser. [f. as prec. f -euI.] One 
who or that Mrhich disorganizes. 

X 795 Helen M. Williams Lett, oh Erame (I. 131 (Jod.) 
fTney] discredit the rause of liberty, .by treating as atheists, 
that IS to say, as universal disorgani/ers, its partisans and 
fnends. 183^ tVew Monthly Mag. XLV. 301 If he Imd 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great 
disorgani.scr. X894 .D. G. T iio.MrsoN in Forum (y . S.) J an. | 
5^That greatest disorganizer of society, .war. 

j}i0O*rgaililing, ///. «. [f. aa prec. + -lh(j 2.] 
That disorganizes; causing disorg.ain7.ation. 

1796 C. Burney Meiastasio III. 254 Her unprincipled, 
philosophical, and disorganizing successor. 1^99 W. Tayi.ok 
in Monthly Kev. XXVIlI. AssTrcJich principles have been 
called disorganizing. _ x8oo J. Bowles Polit, Moral State 
Soc. z6o note^ I'he disorganizing and licentious principles 
of the French Revolution. x89$ Century Mag. Aug. 540/1 
They weaken the body by . . violent, depressing, and di.s- 
organizing emotions. 

t Disoirienti S'. Oh, [ad. F. ^/cOdm^/Ze’/'toturn 
from an ea.stwar(i position, cause to lose one's bear- 
ings, embarrass, f. de$- 1)18- 4 F onenter\o Orient.] 
tram. To turn from the east ; to cause to * lose one’s 
bearing* ; to put out, disconcert, embarrass. 

*855 /.Jennings if/«v 48 ’Twas Philippin who was dis- 
oriented, nut more Isabella. 1740 Waruurion Div. Legat. 

V. (R.), I doubt then the learned professor was a little dis- 
oriented when he called the uromLses in Ezekiel and in the 
Revelations the same. 1835 Syii. Smith Memoir, etc. (i 855) 
11.356, 1 hope you will disorient yourself soon. The de- 
parture of the wi.se men from the East seems to have been 
on a more extensive scale than is generally suppo.scd. 

Bisoxieiltate (disdorienteU), v. [D18- 6.] 
(rans. To turn from an eastward position ; pa. pple, 
not facing due cast. 

1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn.^ cited in Johnson. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio), Disorientated of a .sun-dial), turn'd 

away from tlie east, or some of the cardinal points. x8«^ 
Recusiologist XI. 79 S.^ John Eyangcii.st [Guernsey] is 
a district church, built in 1836. It is disorientated. 1853 
Ibid. XIV. 361 It has a chancel ..strangely disorientate 
towards the south. 

b./ir. 

X7S7-5X Chambers Cycl, s.v., The word is most frequently 
used . . for the disconcerting, or putting a man out of his 
way, or element. Speak oflaw to a physician, or of physic 
to a lawyer, and they will both be disorientated. 
2>i0OrMllta*tiO]l. [n. of action f. prec. vb.] 

1. The condition of being disorientated; deviation 
from the eastward position. 

x86o Ecclesiologist XXI. 400 A Roman (^athulio church 
at Wrexham, which, by its intentional disorientation, looks 
very awkward by the side of. . the new church of S. Mark, 

2. The condition of having lost one’s bearings; 
uncertainty as to direction. 

x88a W. James in Amer. Auu. Dea/ k Dumb Apr. (1883) 
X09 [One lost in woods or forgetting in the dark the positiuii 
of his bed] knows the altogether ])ccu]iar discomfort and 
anxiety of .such * disorientatidli ' in the horizontal plane. 

+ BilOTnaBieilt, V. Ohs, rare. [D18- 6 or 7 a.] 
tram. To deprive of ornament. 

*S93 NASHKcAm/’z y. (1613)58 nie disomainenling of 
thw mother of Cities. 1848 E. Spahke in J. Shute Saruh F 
//. (i6.y9) Ep. Ded.. The very Executioner of all Ingenuity, 
which It. .rifles and disornainents. 

Dlsoslt, obs. Sc. f. Disused. 
t lM*0Olirt Obs, (exc. Hist:) Forms : 4 disur, 
di8bur»dyB8oar,4-6dy80ur, 5 dysowre, 6 dlsor, 
dyser, dysar, disare, diflsar, (9 Hist, dissour, 
diaour). fa. OF. disour, •‘tor, -or, -ear, agent-n. 
from dire, distant to say. Cf. Pr. dtaedor, Sp. de- 
eidbr, It, dicitore, repr. a Romanic type ^dScUdrem, 
from L.dici^eio gay, tell. See also Dixzabd. ] A (pro- 
fessional) story-teller; areciterof'gestes’; a jester. 

^1300 Cursor M. 27933 (Cott.) Speche 0 disur, rimes vn- 
right, gtst of Jogolur. c 1330 K. Bbuhne C/ifWf. IVace 
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(Rolls) Prol. 75, 1 mad nought for no disours . . Bot for pe 
luf of symple menne, pat strange Inglis eanne not keune. 
136* Lanol. P. Pi. A, Vll. 50 Hold not pou with harlote.s, i 
here notdieore tales.. For mi ben pe deueles disours, I do 
pe to vndurstonde. 1377 Ibid. B. xiii. x 7a M t is but a dido 
ouod bis doctour, ‘ a Jysoures tale 1498 Dives 4 /'«»/. 
(W. do W.) IX. vi. 355/2 This mynstrall is the worldu 
whiche playeth with iolke of this worlde as a mynstrall as 
a J^uluur and .xs a dysour. xmo pALStm. ai4A Dtssar, a 
scoflter, saige/ot. xoa More Con/ut. Tiudale Wks. 374/t 
He playeth the deutls dtsor cuen in this point. x8ox Struit 
Sports 4 Past. iti. iii. 162 The contcurs and the jestours, who 
are also called diiisours, and seggers . . were literally tale- 
tellers. 1890 Q. Rdf. Oct. 439 r)i.sours, jongleurs, glceiuen. 

Siaown (disdu-n), V, [f. Dw- 6 + Own v, ; cf. 
disclaim, 

(In some recent dictionaries, this and the simple Own havrf 
each been improperly split up into two verbs, sense 3 being 
erroneously assumed to be derived from OK. unnan to 
grant, with which it has no connexion : see Own 7'.)] 
tl. t rafts. To cease to own, to relinquish one’s 
possession of ; to give up, part with, renounce. 
c x6ao H. Anderson Buiaing IVorld Farewell in Farr 
S. P. yas. I (1848) 304 The houre is set wherein they must 
disowm 'J'hc royal {loiiip, the trca.sure, and the throne. 

2. To refuse to acknowledge as one’s own, or as 
connected with oneself; not to own ; to renounce, 
repudiate, disclaim. 

x6m St. Trials^ Col. y. Lilhum (R.) You say it is iin- 
possible for you . . without advice of counsel (o ow'n or dis- 
own books. 1859 D. Fell ImPr. Sea 415 ' 1 ‘iiat Christ will 
disown, and reject many that have strong hope.s . . of their 
Salvation. X7a6 Adv. Cnpt. R. Boyle 130 Tho king . . had 
not the Ici-Lst Regard to his Word, and even disown'd a 
l.et(er he had w'riiteii to. .ifie King of France. 1777 Frank- 
lin Lett, ^yks. (1889) VI. 117, I see .. that Mr. Deane i.-, 
disowned in some of his agreements with officers. 1832 
Ht. Maktinkau Homes Abroad i. 4 He h.'td for some lime 
disowned them as sons. s8s8 Fkoude Hht. Eng. (1S5R) f. 
ii. 116 I'he prince . . was . . required to disown . . the obli- 
gations contracted in his name. 

b. I'o refuse to acknowledge the authority <;f 
(a government, etc.) over oneself; to renounce 
allegiance tu. 

X893 Lutthkll Brief Ret. (1857) III. 80 .Sir George 
Downing, who disowned this govcniiiieiu at the beginning 
of the revolution . . has taken the oaths. X786 Aih. Cn/i. 

R. Boyle 127 I’heir Mufti . . disowns the Emperor s Au- 
thority. x8^ AIacaulay Hist. Eng. III. 705 As somi as 
James was restored, it would be a duty to disown and wdth- 
stand him. The present duty was to disown and withstand 
ills son in law. 

c. In the Society of p^tiends : To disclaim as a 
fellow- member ; to expel from memhershiu. 

X7a7 Minutes of Yearly Meeting of Soc, rrieuds 26 
Mar. fj. Phillips, 1783), Any person denied by a Monthly 
Meeting is adjudged as disowned by Friend.s and to stand 
and remain in that state, till by his icpenluncc . . he is 
reconciled to Friends, or reinstated in membership among 
them. 2783-1883 Book 0/ Discipline of Soc. Frtemls 204 
WhicltMeeting is to receive his acknowledgment or to dis. 
own him, os iii its judgment the case shall require. x8o6 
[see Disownment). 

1 3. To refuse to acknowledge or admit (anything 
imjmled, claimed, or asserted) ; to deny. Ohs, 
xtib/b Pefys Diary 24 June, He do not disownc but that 
the dividing of the fleet . . was a good resolution. X70X 
Dk Foe True-born Eng, Pref., Nor do I disown .. tliat I 
could be glad to see it rectified. 17x0 Lond. Gtiz. No. 4752/2 
The Court no longer lUsown his. . Majesty's Arrival. 1716 
Leoni AlbertVs Archil, 1 . 36/z We cannot disown that it 
has one Fault. 

Hence Disowned ppl. a., Disowning vhl. sb. 

X654 Ld. Okhery Partheu. (1676) 675 A disowning of their 
Quarrel by the Gods. 1707 Norkls Treat. Humility iii. 

119 A constructive disowning, .and vertual denial of our 
having received what we have from God. 1813 Mar. Edgep 
rvoRTii Patron, II. xxiv. 70 Lord OldborongTi had never, 
after the disowning of Buckhuist, mentioned his name. 1829 
Lytion {title). The Disowned. 

t Disownable, Obs, [f. prcc. + -AB1.K.] 

] .table to be disowned ; spec, rendering one liable 
to be disowned (sense 2 c). 

SchafvA'ncjiij:/. A'/awi'/. (1882-3) 111 , 107 From 1696 

to 1776 the society nearly every year decl.Tred ' the importing, 
purchase, or sale of slaves' by its members to be a 'disown- 
able ofleiice ’. 

Disownment. [f. as prcc. + -ment.] The 
act of disowning, renunciation ; spec, repudiation 
from membership in the Society of Friends. 

I x8o8 Clarkson Port, Quaker. I. Discipline i. 9 11. 195 He 
is thcM) publicly excluded from membership, or, as it is 
called, Disowned. This is done by a distinct document, 
called a Testimony of Disoumment. X883 Book of Dis. 
cipiine of Soc. Friends 303 The Monthly Meeting sliould, 
after due consideration, issue a testimony of disownment 
against such person. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 14 Sept., 
'Jlie disownmeiit and desertion [of Bum.s] by Jean Armour, 
t Diso'addato, v, Chem. Obs. [Dj.s- 6.] 
trans. To reduce from the state of an oxide : 
Deoxidate. Hence DiEo*2dd»tl3iir ppl, a . ; also 
DlEOzldBirioa -a Deoxidation. 

180X Chenevix in Phil Trans, XCI. 340 A very small 
mixture of any diiioxidating .substonce. i8ob Smithson 
ibtd. XCIII. 36 I'he disoxidation of the zinc calx. 18x7 
Coleridge Biog IM. etc. 403 A handicraftsman from a 
laboratory, who had just succeeded indisovydatingan earth. 

tSi0O*aqygaiMt0, Z'. CJum. Ohs, [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To deprive of oxygen: a D eoxyoknate. 
Hence Blio'zyRenRted ppl, a. ; also Disomy, 
gvna'tlon » Deoxygenation. 

1800 Henry Epit, Chem, (xBo8) 137 The sulphur Is not 


cutirely disoxygenated. Ibid, ijj The afiinity of thi.s acid 
for its base is weakened by dis-oxygenation. ,x8aa Imison 
Sc, 4 if r/ II. 199 Indigo will not combine with the cloth 
except in its disoxygenated or green state. 1831 Brewstbr 
Optics X. pz Two sets of invisible rays in the solar spectrum, 
one on the red side which favours oxygenation, and the 
other on the violet .side which favours disoxy|p|Daiion. 
t Bispaxe, V. Obs. [A Spenserian formation 
of doubtful derivation. Perh. f. Dis- i + Pack v. ; 
or else f. L, di-, Di- ' + spalidri. It. spaziare to 
walk.] intr. and rejl. To walk or move about. 

x<88 Si'KNsKK Virgifs Gnat 295 Thus wise long time he 
did himselfe dispacc There ruuiid alxmt. s^x-^Muiepot. 
aso But when he spidc the joyous Butlerflte In this udre 
plot dispacing too and fro. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 
after Death (R.), [The Saints] in this lower field dispacing 
wide, Through windy thoughl.s, that would their salts mis- 
guide. 

t Biipa*Oky V. obs. rare. [f. D18- 6 4 Pack v. : 
cf. OF. dcspacqstcr to unpack (1496 in Godef.).] 
trans. To unpack, lo Open out. 

X59X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 518 When God the mingled 
dump dtspackt, From fiery element did light extract. 
DlSpa'Mant, V. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To strip pageantry or brilliant display. 

x88x I .VTTON & Fank Tannh&user 74 'Ijic mighty Hall 
Dumb, dismally disp.igcanted. 

t Dispai'nt. V, Obs. rare. [f. Dis- i 4 Paint 
V. : cf. aepaint.) trans. To paint diversely. 

1590 Si'ENSER F, Q. 11. ix. 50 His chamber was dtspainted 
nil within With sondry colours, 
t Bi0pai'r« u.t Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Pair v.] trans. 
T'o unilo the pairing of, separate from being a pair. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ii. iii. Colonies 4z The 
grisscll Turtles iseldoine seen alone) Dis-paycr'd and parted, 
wander one by one. c i6ix Beaum. & Fi. Triumph of L<n>e 
vii, 1 have .. dis|>aircd two doves, Made 'em sit mourning. 
1748 Riltiakdson Clarissa (i6xi) IV. .v. 6o Eng.'igrment'. 
where the minds are unpaired in iny case, may 

I sa^ 

4 &ispair(6y v:^ Obs. [yar. of Defair, a. OF. 
despeirer, depeirer to spoil. Cf, also DisfayRE j/^.] 
in/r. To spoil, l>fCome injured, * go bail*. 

*573 Tus.si-tt Hu.ffi. Ivii. (1878' 136 Kell dried [hops] will 
abide foule weather or fizire, where drieng and lieng in loft 
dw dispairc. 

DiBpalr(e, obs. form of De.sp.vir. 
t Dispalate* 7^- Obs. rare. [f. Dim- 6 -i Palate 
z>.] trans. To make or find unpalatable, disrelish. 

X630 Bkai-iiwait F.ng. Gentlem. (1641) 75 His Vocation, 
which perchance by our nicer and more curious gallants . . 
will be distasted and dispaluted. 

tDispala.z'. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To dennve of its pale or enclosing fence. 

1658 J. Jones Ovids ibis 51 An adulterous wife is Acleons 
liark dispalVl. 

t Bispa'nd, 7^. ohs. [ad. L. disjmmi lre, f. 
Dis- I 4 pandire to sj)read, stretch.] tram. To 
spread abroad, to expand. 

X658 Blouni Glossogr., Dispami {dispando), to strel(.b out 
or .spread abroad. 2857 'Pomlinson Reuou's Disf Jled., 
The rayes of your Learning being disbanded. 1669 WoHLitXiK 
Syst. Agric. 1 1681) 56 I hi!* Seed, .being ca.st into its proptrr 
Matrix or Menstruum.. doth dispand us self, and increase 
into the form and matter by Nature designed. x69a-x73a 
CuLK.s, Expand, dispand, di.‘«pluy. 

t Bispa'imelp V. Obs. rare, [f. Dis- 6 4 
P.VNKEL u.l trans. To deprive of a * paiinel ’ or 
sadtllc-clolfi. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Holes iv. xx. 267 Behind dispanneird 
Saiictio rode. 

i* BiipA'llSion. obs, rare^*^, [n. of action 
from Dispand.] " Expansion. 

1658 Phillips, Dispansion, a spreading both wayes. 1755 
Johnson, Dispansion, the net of displaying ; the act of 
Spreading ; dinusion ; dilatation. 

BispAnsive (disp^'iisiv), a. [f. L. dispans-, 
ppl. stem of dispandirc to Dispanh: see -IV£.] 
oSce quot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dispansive, term np}>lied to a system 
of lenses which has a negative focal disian' C. Used in 
opposition lo a system of Icn.sc.s with positive focal distance, 
wliirh is termed collective. 

Diapantheonizo, dispa'palizo : sec Dks- 6. 
t Bi'Spar, n. Obs. rare. [ad. 1.. dispar y f. Dis- 
4 + /HP equal.] Uncqutil, unlike. 

X^ Misfort. Arthur jv. ii. in Ha/1. Dotlsley IV. 323 Dis- 
pur mind.H and inward ihockIs unlike. 

Dispar (0, obs. form of Dkspaik. 
tBi'iparable, Ohs. rare. [f. L. dispar 
unequal, or f. L. dispar-dre to sei^arate, divide ; 
perhaps after CoMPAiiAniE.] Unlike. 

2413 Pilgr. Rowle (Ca-xion)!. iii. (1859) 4 Dyuerse and dis- 
pan^ble,lxithe in theyr persounes, and . . occupucyon.s. 

t B&npa*radise, obs. rare. [Dis- 7 c.] 
iram. To turn out of paradise. Also>^^. 

2593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 78 Thou that^cie this hast 
disporradiz'd our first Parent Adam. 1623 Cockkram, Dis- 
Paradized, falne from iiappinessc to iniserie. 

t Bispa*rage, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 des-, dls- 
perage. [ME. despara'ge^ dispcra'gty a. OF, des^ 
parage unworthy marriage (Godef.), f. as next.] 

1. Inequality of rank in marriage; aa unequal 
match ; disgrace resulting from marriage with one 
of inferior rank. 

( 1315 Shoreham 54 Ne may hcni fallc after thys lyf Non 
un-worth desperage. c t^jSh Ciiauclr Clerk's T. S52 Hym 
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woldc thynke it were a tiusparaffe To his esUuic so lowc for ; 
(alighte. 1574 ir. LittlcUm's Toturfs ajb, No desparage 
shalbee but where he that hatli the warde martein hint 
within the aec of xiiij yearc. 1596 SfKMSiiu A. C?- »v. viii. 

50 Her ftiends. .Dissuaded her from such a disparage. 

2. Ill-raatchedness ; incon^rruity. 
c 1439 Hyntns yirj^. (1867) 74 Pride in age Doi)> disperage. ; 
d. Disparagement, dishonour. 

a 159a H. Smith IV^ks. (1867) 11 . 4S1 If I fijrl>ear. . 1 blush, | 
] fear His desuite and my disparage. 1615 Hevwood Foure i 
Ptrntitts I. Wks. 1874 If. 169, 1 hold it no disparage to my [ 
birth, 'I'hough 1 be borne an Earle, to haue the ^ill And I 
the full knowledge of the Mercers ‘i'rade. | 

Bisparage (dispse-red^', V, Also 4 dea-, 5 
dy8»; 5 dysparyoh, 7 disparadge, -parrago, I 
*parge. [n. OF. desparagit)\ desperoger to match i 
or cause to marry unequally ; later ‘ to offer vnto, | 
or impose on a man vnfit, or vnworthic conditions’ j 
(Colgr f. (/(Tf-, Dis- 4 + parade equality of rank.] I 
1 1 . /rafts. To match uneciually ; to degrade or | 
dishonour hy marrying to one of infe rior rank. Oi>s. i 
(xaga PuirroN in. iii. § 4 £t si acunc de juvene age soit 
mari^ a ticl ou ele est desparage. If any female j 

heir of tender years be married where .she is disparaged.] j 
^1330 lym. /•Wirr«i!’ 485, 1 nel Icic mi louc so low .. I)c.s- | 
paraged were i disgisili ^if i dede in his wise. 1480 Cax i on | 
ChroM. Eng, ccxvii. 204 Moch was this fayr d.'tmysel dys- 1 
paraged sitn that she wa^ inaryed ayenst al the cornu ne j 
assent of England. i6zx Cotgr., Apparag^. a maid thals ' 
niaried vnto her equall, or, thats not dispar.igcd. 1779-81 ( 
J011N.SON /... /*., Pope Wks. IV. 113 History relates that she j 
was about to disparage herself by a inarri.ige with an inferior. 

2 . To bring discredit or reproach upon ; to dis- 
honour, discredit ; to lower in credit or esteem. 
.f *386 Cmavcer Rente's 7 '. 3.S1 Who dorste be so boold to , 
disparage My doghter that is come of swich lynacc ? a 1400 i 
Pistill 0/ Susan Heo keucred vp on hir kneos, and ‘ 

cussed his hand : For 1 am dampned, 1 ne dar disparage , 
hi mouh. 1486 Bk. St. liii b, Then Is the hauke j 

disparagid for all that ycre. x6ia or. Knoll. Treat, i 
(1614)657 The pl.'ice ofl-timc.s disparages; As, to put the j 
Arkc of God into a C^rrt, or to set it by I Jagon. 1691 IlAK r* 
n.fPKK I’irfues 4<»6 Men dis^iarage Rrligion who pmfcss it, ' 
and do not guide their Actions according to its IJoctrincs. ; 
1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 1 . 6y If you tell father he ’ll j 
knock my braiiiii out, for he says I'll disparage the family. 
X854 bREvv.sTKR More IPorlds Pref. 6 A view ..calculated 
to disparage ilie science of astronomy. 

t 3 . a. To lower in position or dignity ; to de- 
grade. b. To lower in one’s own estimation ; to 
cast down. Obs. 

1496 Oiws 4 PauP. (\V. dc W.) vi, xv. 25S/1 Cryste . . 
anentyshhed hyncscll and dysparj’ched hym.selfe in to tlie 
lykencsse of a seruaunt. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. FI (an. 
iS) 160 Lest they slioulde .. declare hjs base byrthc, and 
luwsy lytiage, dcspantgyng him from his u.surped siinmnic 
of Moriymcr. 15^ .Sr*EN8ER F. Q. 11. x. 2 How .shall frailc 
pen, with fear dispartigcd. Conceive such soveraine glory and 
great bounlyhed? 1614 H. Greenwood JayU Delivery 471 
They that arc troubled and amazed at their siniies, let ihctn 
not be disparaged, xy^-g Potk Let. to Wycherley 25 Jan., 

I am disparaged and disheartened by your cotnineiid.'ttions. 
1716 .XonthoN Drummer i. i, I'll not disparage niy.sclf to fx: 
a .Servant in a Mouse that is haunted. 

4 . To speak of or treat .slightingly; to trc,nt as 
soinelhiug lower than it i.s ; to undervalue ; to 
vilify. 

1536 CuAN.MEK in FourC. Eng. Lett. 14 They should not 
esteem any part of your grace's honour to be touchfd 
thereby, but her honour only to be cleiirly di.suaraged. X599 
SiiAics. Much Aiio 111. ii. 131 , 1 will disparage her no farther, 
till you are my witnesses. <11656 Bi\ iT\ll Rem. Whs, 
(i6t^) i6i One dares (|uesttot), yea di.s]<anige the sacred 
Scriptures of God. x66o Hickekingill Jamaica {i66\) ko 
T he Composition of. . Cliucolelta is now so vulgar, that 1 will [ 
not disparage my Reader by doubting his .'icqualniance in 
M known a Recipe. 1715 Bcrnkt Outu Time (i7<'6) II. 48 
Took it ill of me that i should disparage the kings evidence. 
*837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. IV. vi, iv. $ 16. 267 It is a very 
narrow criticism which disparages Kaciiic out of idolatry 
of Shak.speare. 1859 Mill ii. (18O5) 26/1 It is the 
fashion of the present time to disparage negative logic. 

Hence Ditipa'raged ppl. a. 

1611 C\>TGR.. DeiparagPy disparaged. x8oa pKonors 
//j'jfV'iV* V. 22 Would not the disparaged milk afford whole- 
some aliment? 1885 Glailstone Sp. Ho. Com. 23 Teh,, A 
disparaged Government and a doubtful House of Commons. ' 

Dispa'rageable^a- [f.DispAiiAOE». + -ABbB.] . 
+ 1 . Pending to ilisparage or bring disgrace upon ; 
lowering, disgraceful. Obs. 

x6x7 Collins J^e/. Bp. Ely 11. vii. 276 Can there be any 
thing more, disparageable to a p^xire suiter then this? 1635 
N. k. Camden’s Hist. Flin. 1. 53 They disdained this mar- 
riage., as. .disparageablc and nio.st unworthy of the blood 
Royal, x6a3 Oath Puri/. 21 Much lesse let it be held .. 
dcsparagable to the King to hearken to his Parliament. 

2 . To be disparaged. 

*848 J. Goodwin Right 4 Might 37 The action of the 
Army is not disparageabie by any possibility or likelyhood 
of cvill, that it may bring upon the Kingdome afterwards. 

pisparageniei&t (dispamlNljmcnt). Also 6 
dispargo-^ -pergo-, -parrago-, -paradgment. 

[a. OF. disparagement^ f. desparager Disparage.] 
tl. Marri.^gfl trt one of inferior rank ; the disgrace 
or dishonotir involved in such a misalliance. Obs. 
cxc. Hist. 


15*3 I'tTZHFRw. xli. 23 If he l>c vnmaryed, than his 
tnaryage to pyue or •'.cjl to whome be wyll witliout disparge- 
'STO-o Laviiardk /V mw//*. AV«/ (i8.?6) 455. <1x577 
Sir 1 . .Smmii C onnmv. Eng, m. v. (K.) Cmiename marriage 
without disp.;rgement. 1590 .Spf.nm,k F. (). ni. viii. 12 He. . 
thought that mauh a fowlu di.spuiagtmcni. 1651 [see Dis* 


rAun Y 1]. x 8 fo Menivalk Rom. Etup. I. ii. 52 Sonic houses 
lo.st their patneian status by marriages of dl-iparagenicut. 

transf. 4 fig. 1585 Aup. Sanoys Serm. (1841) 325 In mar- 
riage therefore it behoveth us to be careful, that they w’hum 
w'c choose be of the household of God, professing one true 
rcliKion with us ; the disparagement wherein is the cause of 
all disseiition. 

2 . Lowering of value, honour, or estimation ; dis- 
honour, indignity, disgrace, discredit ; that which 
causes or brings loss o 7 dignity, etc. 

x^ Act 3 Hen. VIE c. 2 Women, .been, .defoiled to the 
. .Disparagements of the said Women. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. I. i. 149 Passed sentence may not be recal’d 13 ut to our 
honours great dismragement. 1598 — - Merry IV. 1. i. 31 If , 
.Sir John F.'ilstaffe haue committed dlsparageincnt.<i vnto j 
you. x6os pACON .-Ji/if'. Learn, i. viii. § 3. 43 To haue com- 1 
mandemcnl ouer Gally-slaues is a disparagement, rather than j 
an honour, x^ Milixin Jdgm. B ttcer (iZsx) 303 In that j 
Doctoral^ Chair, where once the fearnedust of Engluiwl | 
thought it 110 disparagement to sit at his feet. 1676 Coles < 
Eng. Diet. To kdr., "I’is no Di.sparagenient to undcrstaml 
the Canting Tertn-s: It may chance to save your 'I'hroat 
from being cut, or (.at least) your Pocket from being pick'd. 
1764 Reid ii. #6. 108 No disparagement is meant 

to the understanding.s of thcauthurs. 1837-9 Hallam ///.f/. 
Lit. (1847) 1 . ,VL H 2. 85 Nor is this any di.spnrageiiieiir to their 
ability. 1869 Pall Mall G. 1 1 Oct. a ' 1 ‘hcse .'ippuiiilmciits. . 
liave liroughl all the lesser dignities into disparagement. 

3 . The action of speaking of in a slighting or 
dcjirecialory way ; depreciation, detraction, iukIci- 
v.nluing. 

XS9X Greenk Art Conny Catch, ii. (isr.:) 13 [He] dare j 
not lift his plumes in disparagement of my credit. « 1665 
J. Goodwin P'iiled ?<*. the Spirit (1867) 87 That proverb of | 
di'ipar.'igcincnt, A fool and his money are S(X>ii partcil. 1699 : 
Pentlkv Phal. Pref. 82 A Disparagement from inen of no : 
knowledge in the things they pretend to judge is the le;ist 
of pisparageinciiLs. X76i-a xiotsv. Hist. Eng. (1806) III. 
xlvii. 705 He hod cxures&ed himself with great dis)>aragc- 
ineiit of the comtiionlaw of England. ^ x8^ Lkutn Dmas. 
Brit. 61 A .strong bias towards the glorification of the writer 
and the disparagement of the Britons. 1876 Mozlky Cniv. 
Sc/M. V. (1877) 106 We may observe in the New Testameni 
an absence of all disparagement of the military life. 

Dispairager. [f. Disparage v. -eu L] One 
who oispamges or dis^credits; one who speaks 
slightingly of, or Itclitlles ; a detr.'ictor. 

161X t!oTOR., Vitu/crenr, a dispraiscr, discommendcr ; 
disparager, disgracer. 1640 Bi*. I Tall Episc. 11. xix. 198 
It can be no great comfort or credit to the tli.spar.'tgcr.s of 
Episcopacy- ax^^S Hic;kk.s Let. to Hclson in Life pp. 
Bull 518 tT.) Despisers and disparagers of the .'incicr.i 
fathers. i8sa Lamu Elia Ser. 1. Mod. Callautry^ The 
idolalor of his female mistress- the dispanager and de.spiser 
of his no less female aunt 1848 Mill Pol. Eton. 11. vii. $ 2 
(j^6) 173 The disparagers of ^itsant properties. 

InspaTanng, vb/. sh. [f. as prec. 4 -ing L] 
'I'he action of the vb. Distarage; disparagement. 

1574 tr. LHileUnCs Tenures 22 b, A convenient mariage 
wyinout disperagyng. 1654 Whitlock /.ootomia 446 I)is- 
paragings ot mens liforalls, Naturalls, Fortunes, Pedigree. 

Bispa'raging, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ieo-.) 
That disparages ; that speaks of or treats slight- 
ingly, that brings rejiroach or discredit. 

1645 Milton Tetrack. (1851) 190 What can be more oppo- 
site and disparaging to the cuvWnt of love? <xx665 J. 
Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 395 If \vc take the 
word ’legal ' in any disparaging scn.se. 1771 Fooie Maid 
oj H. ill. Wks. i7«»9 II. 235 As to yourself (1 don’t siieak in 
a disparaging way), your friends are low folks, and your 
fortune ju.st nothing al all. x86x W. Bull Diet, J.atv Scot. 
s. V. Disparagement, If the superior required the heir to 
make an unsuitable or disparaging marriage, he or she 
might loyally refuse. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas i.^ro\.. 
With a disparaging shrug of the shoulders. 

Dispa-raf^gly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
a disparaging nuiniier; slightingly. 

X707 Norris Treat. Humility i. 28 We .are not to think 
disparagingly of that excellent nature God has given us. 
xZy^Blachiv. Mag. XXXV. 486 The * dirty acres’ as Sir 
Lucius , . disparagingly calls them. 1875 Jowtry Plato 
(ed. 3) I. 351 Not that I mean to .speak disparagingly of 
any one who is a student of natural philosophy. 

t Dispa'ragon, Ohs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
I’ak.xgon zl] irans. To disparage. 

1610 G. Fletciiek Christ's Tri. after Death xxv, IJckt 
with soft and supple blaiidisliiueut, Or spoken to disparagoii 
Ills praise, 

t Bi»a*rail, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desparail, 
-eil difiereiit Ci4th c. in (Jodef.) f. r/cj-, Ditj- 4 + 
parcil C( 1 ual .] I )il fcrcnt , diverse. 

14x3 Pilgr. A'</?»» 4 *(Ca-\ton 1483, tepr. 1859)60 Twoyinages 
huge, of disparayl fuurmc. 

Bisparata (di-sparA), <i. and sb. [orig. ad. L. 
dispardf us separated, divided, pa. pple. of dispar- 
are, f. Did- I 4 - par are to make ready, prepare, 
provide, contrive, etc. ; but in use, app. often asso- 
ciated with L. dispar unequal, unlike, different.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Essentially different or diverse in kind ; dis- 
similar, unlike, distinct. In Logk^ used of things 
or concepts having no obvious common ground 
or genus in which they arc correlated, lienee 
<lislinguishe<l from contrary ^ since contrary things 
arc at least correlated in pairs, e.g.^(7d</ and bad^ 
Also distinguished from disjunct^ since disjunct 
concepts may all be reduced to a common kind. 

Disparfitus appears first tii Cicero De /hv. RAet. a8. 42, 
applied to the mere .separation exprc-sacd by sapere, mm 
sapere, or A is not B, a:, agmn^l tlie opposition of hot and 


I coldt life and death ; it i.H used by Boethius, De. Syll. Hyp. 

(ed. Bos.) 608, to denote things which are only different. 
I without any conflict of contrariety (tantum diversa, nulla 
: cuntrarielale pugnantia). It re^pears in X4-i5th c. with 
the .school of (jeeuin, e.g. in Kud. Strodus and Paulux 
Venetus. and is refined in modern tranKfuriiiations of the 
scholastic logic. According to Ueberweg Logk,% 53, dis- 
! parate conceptions are those which do not fall within the 
extent of the same higlier, or at least of the same next 
higher conception, (Piof. W. Wallace.) 

x6o8 Bp. j. Klnc Serm. 5 Nov. 5 'Two disperate species 
and sorts of men. 1633 Amks Agst. Cerem. ti. 243 Can men 
give manifold disparate senses to one and the same Cere- 
monies? 1643 Fuller Holy ijf Prof. St, iv. vii. 273 Not 
uiicly disparate, but even opposite terms. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth i. 302 As remote in their nature . . as any two 
disparate things we can propose or conceive ; number and 
colour. 1748 Hartley ubserv. Man i. iii. 296 The Terms 
must be aisparate, opposite, or the same. 1781 Bkntham 
Whs. (1843) A. 92 A personage of a nature very disparate 
lo the former. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (i860) 
J. 324 Nulion.H co-ordinated in the whole of comprehension, 
i are, in respect of the discriminating characters, different 
I wit hout any .similarity. 'I hcy ^e lhus,^E<i tanto^ absolutely 
different; and, accordingly, in propriety are called Dis- 
parate Notions, {notiones disparage). (Jn the other hand, 
notions co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of extension 
. . are only relatively different (or diverse) ; and, in logical 
language, are proiicrly called Disjunct or Discrete Notions. 
1865 Ghoi E Plato 1 . vi. 249 Other creeds, disparate or dU- 
cordaijt. 1883 F. Harrison in Pall Mall G. a Nov. 1/2 The 
iiucstioiis arc no utterly dispai'atc as not to be reducible to 
trie same argument. 

b. (See qiiul.) 

1867 L. H. Atwater Elem. Logic ii. § ii. 69 Any one 
of given Co-ordinate Species, is called, in relation to any 
one part of a higher or lower Co-ordinate Division under 
the Suiiimiiin Genus, Disparate. Thus, .lion, as compared 
to fish, Shetland pony, or bull-dog, is Disparate. 

C. (See qilOt.) 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Disparate points, two points upon 
the two rctinsc which, when a ray of light falls upon them, 
do not produce .similar impressions. Used by lachner in 
u^osiiioii to corresponding points. 

2 . Unequal, <111 a (lis]).'irity. 

1764 T. TiiiLLii-s Life Pole (1767) 1 . 6 WMiicli at very 
disparate years united these two persons, a i8m Lamb 
Misc. Whs. (1871) 449 Between ages so very disparate. 
1879 Fakhah St. Paul I. 416 Paul proceeds to nanate the 
acknowledgment of the Three that hi-s authority was in no 
sense disparate with theirs. 

B. sb. Chiefly pi. Disparate things, words, or 
concepts; things so unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other. 

1586 Bkigii i- Melanch.xW, y) Conirarie faculties or such 
as we call desparates in lugicke. 1588 Fkaunck Laxviers 
Log. I. X. 47 Disparates are .sundry opposites whereof one 
i.s equally and in like manner opposed unto many. x6a3 
CocKERAM, Disparates, words winch are differing one from 
another, but not coiUravic, us heat and cold arc contraries, 
hut heat and moisture disparates. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres, log It is the style of both the Teslament.s to speak 
in signs and representments, where one disparate speaks of 
another ; as it does here : the body of Christ, of the bread. 
x68s R. BuKiuuGGi*: .An Arg, (1684) 154 Disparates are 
distinct, and arc not opposites, xyst Woli.aston Retig. E^at. 
V. 71 If (hey are supposed lo be only different, not opposite, 
then if they differ as disparates, there must be some genus 
above them. 1849 Grote Grtfrce 11. Ixviii. (1863) VI. 180 
Blending together disparates or inconsistencies. 

t Bi’gparated, ///. a. Obs. «= Disparate. 

i6s 4 Br. Mountagd Gagg 307 Questions .. of different 
natures, of unequall extents, of divers and disparated ap- 
probation. 

Bi'sparately, adv. [f. Disparate + -lv 2.] 
Ill a disparate manner ; separately, without relation 
to eacli other. 

z88i G. S. Hall Gertnan Culture, Laura Bridgman 251 
After the retina is destroyed . . the eyeballs gradually lose 
llie power of moving together, but move disparalely. 

Bi’Sjparatenesf. [f- as prec. 4- -nehs.] The 
condition or quality of being disparate; dissimi- 
larity of nature or character; absence of re- 
lation. 

x6S9 Fuller App. Injur. Innoc. (1840) 567 Such foreign 
Canons, though not against but only besides our Coiniiioii 
i.aw. and conluiuing no repugnancy but disparateiiess to 
the laws of our land. 1825 Colerioce in Rent. (1836) II. 
349 By contrasting it with, at least by shewing its dis- 
parateness f roin the M osaic. 1873 M . Arnold L it. 4* Dogma 
(1876) 179 Needing only to be carefully .studied .side by side 
w’itb this for its disimrateness to become apparent. 

t Bispara*tioil. Obs. [ad. L. dispardiim-em 
separation: cf. Disfarate.j The condition of 
being disparate ; the opposition of disparates. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (r6s;) (;6 Disparation is an opposition 
of spccialU. .by opposite differenccii ; as a man ana a beast 
are disparatc-s, or dissevered. 1656 Jkanes F'uIh. Christ 
154 The second argument from the comparison of the 
extreames of this union .. is taken from their dispara- 
tiou. 

Disparcle, var. of Disparkle v. Obs. 
t Xn'SpavenOO. Obs. rare. [f. as next : see 
-ENCE.] Disappearance. 

x6x7 ^llins Def. Bp, Ely 11. x. 447 A miraculous anni- 
hilation, or disparence at least, of the water in the font. 

tBi'flparant, a.^ Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*dispareftl^/fi pr. pple. of *disparere (ll. disparere, 
OF. disparoir), {. Di«- 4 + parcre to appear. Cf. 
obs. F. disparenl.l Disappearing. 

x6x7 Collins Def. Bp. Fly *»• vii. 238 Now when they 
pray to him in Nyasen, as entire and present . . who was 
mangled and dbparent, is there no Rheturique in this t 
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t Di* 8 pM? 91 lty OAs, rare, [? f. L. disMr 
unequal, unlike, dissimilar, with ending of differ- 
ent ; or ? f. Dis- in sense ‘ diversely ’ + L. parere to 
appear.] Unlike, diverse ; of various appearance. 

r i6ti Chapman lUad ii. Comm. (1857) This, .deformed 
mixture of his parts, .to follow the true life of nature, being 
often or always expressed so disrarent in her creatures. 

Disparge, -ment, obs. f. DiHi'AiiAdE, -meet. 
t OAs, rare-**, [ad. L. dispart- 

iitds, f. dhparil-is dispar unlike.] - Disparity. 

1656 Blouni Ctossogy.^ DisparilHy {disparilitas) in- 
eiiuality, unlikencss, dilTerencc. 
t X)iipa*riB]l| V,^ OAs, Also 5 -ya, dysperysh. 
[f. F. dtsparaiss-y present stem of disparaUre to 
disappear : perh. from an OF. by-fonn *disparir^ 
dispariss - : cf. ApPAiiiSH to appear.] intr. To 
disappear. 

f I4t5 Found. St. Borlholotunds 6 In these wordes the 
visioun dibuaryschydde. Ibid. 41 Thus .she scyed, And 
. .sudanly aysperyshid. Misyn Fire of J.in>e 100 All 

aduersite vanyschis & all ojMsr desyres nperis nor, hot )ia ur 
stillyd and di.sparischyd. c 1450 St. Cutkbert < Surtees) 4504 
Cutnbert away disparysid. a 163a T. Tayi.ok God's Judeau. 

I. XV. SuDinuiry (1643) 439 These men or rather Angels . . 
then disparished and were never more seen. 

DispaoriBh (dispeu rij), vf [DlS- 7.] trans. 
a. To oust from one’s parish, b. To cause to be no 
longer a parish, deprive of the status of a pari.sli. 

25^3 Aap. Bancroft Sun>ey II, Discipline 5 That all the 
parishes in England (they .say) must he first disparished, 
and all the people of the land first sanctified. 1667 Wa 1 1 h- 
iionSB Fire Land. 40 Has not God dis-pnri.shcd and .'scat- 
tered them. Priest from people ? 1864 Renitn 8 June 5 'I'hc 

J. uthcr.'in Chapel. .occupies the .site of ‘Trinity Church', 
disparished after the great fire. 

t DispaTison. OAs. [ad. L. dispardtidn-em 
(see Disparation}, after com-panson\ 

1 , = Disparity. 

z6oq Bp. W. Barlow Ans7a. Nanteiess Cat/t, 304 1 'hcrc 
.should bee a ^reat disparison betweene them. 

2 . Depreciatory comparison. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ans^v. NMneless Cnth. 94 Vttcred I 
without enuioiis comparison, or inaiitious di.spari.soii of 
others. 16x7 Collins /V/.' /^. 1. i. 96 Which i.sciiidcnt ' 

by the comparLSon, or disparison rather, of earthly Kings 
there vsed. 1847 Th.mm* Comm. Matt. xix. 19 They .stand 
upon their comparisons— 1 am as good as thou ; nay, upon 
their disparisons, ‘ 1 am nut as this uublican 

t HiBpari'tioil. Ohs. Also 7 erron. -ation. 
[a. F. atspariiion disappearance (Amyot, i6thc.), 
f. OF. disfaroir, after apparition, Cf. dispareme, 
disparenl,] Disappearance. 

IS94 Kino Off Jonas (1618) 376 A disparition of it 
for a time, as if it were not. 1603 Hollanu Plntatxh's 
Mor. 13.S8 De.<4lhs, destructions and disparitions. 1654 7.. 
Coke Loi(kk (1657) zoa That disparition and Viiiiishing 
away, which Ubiquitaries feign of his Body. 1773 Phil, 
Trans. LX I II. ao; To consider the debilitation of the light, 
in this degree, as actual disparition. 

Bifl^arity (dispjc-riti). [ad. F. disparity ( 1 6th 
c. in Littre) ■ It. disparitet^ Sp. disparidad, after 
L. type *disparitds, f. Dia- 4 -i-/a/7V<r.v Parity.] 

1 . The quality or state of being of unequal rank, 
condition, circumstances, etc.; inequality or dis- 
similarity ill respect of age, amount, number, or 
quality ; want of parity or ccjualitv. 

*597 Hookkr Feet. Pol. v. xlvii. § 3 Between Elihn and 
the rest of Job’s familiars, the greatest disparity was but 
in years, zozo C. Ham pi on Serm. 23, 1 am bound to obey 
both powers, but with disparitie. Z65Z G. W. tr. Confers 
tnst. 21 A wife . . fit for nim without disiiarity or Di.s- 
parageuient. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1703) 59 
Disparity in age seems a creater obstacle to an intimate 
friendship tlian inequality of fortune. 1773 Golo.sm. Stoops 
to Cony. V, The disparity of education and forlune. 18^ 
Scott F, M. Perth xxxiv, Willing and desirous of fighting 
upon the spot, without regard to the disparity of numbers. 
1856 Frouuc Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 20 No disparity of force 
made Englishmen .shrink from enemie.s. 
b. with pi. An instance of this. 

168a Sir T. Buownk Clir. Mor. i. § 27 There may be no 
.such vast Chasm or Giilph between disparities as common 
Measures determine. 1^7 H. A. Page De Quincey^ II. xix. 
163 This keen sense of the ludicrous and the salient dis- 
parities of life. 

2 . The (quality of being unlike or different ; iin- 
likeness, dissimilarity, difference, incongruity. Also 
with pi. An instance or particular form of this. 

1 1553 Hakpnfield Divorce Hen. fV//(i878) 75 There is 
a great disparity and odds between them, zsto North 
Ptiitarch (Z676) 993 Who could more eloquently . . note the 
dUparities and differences (of men than Plutarchl? 1646 
SirT. BROWNR/’rtTMf. Ep, VI. i. 276 In which computes there 
are manifest disparities. 1874 tr. ScheffePs Lapland xv. 77 
You may sec wliat a disparity there Lslietween these dialects. 
*775 Aoair Affter. Ind. 214 1‘here is not the le.xst disparity 
lietwcen the ancient North-American method of manufac- 
turing, and that of the South Americans. 1875 LyelCs Princ. 
irOoLll. III. xxxiv. 250 We find a striking disparity between 
in^viduals.. descended from a common .stock. 

DilVpark (dispa ik), v. [f. DlS- 7 b -f Park sA. 
Cf. 10th c. F. desparqwr (UttrO» raod.F. dlpar- 
tier, also depark (De- pref. II. 3 \] tram. To 
ivest of the character of a park ; to throw open 
(park-land), or convert (it) to other uses. Hence 
Dispa'rking vAl. sb. 

[*53i I-ELAND tiiu. 1. 21 The Frith Park sometyme a 
niighty large thyng, now partely deparked.] 1S4S~3 det 
34*5 •Iw, VI tl, c. at [If] house or houses, i^ke, chase or 


forest, hap|icn to lie fallen dow'iie, disparked, di>forestcd or 
de.stroied. Z593 Shaks. Kuh. II, iii- 1 23 You haue fed vixm 
iny Seignories, Dis-park'd my Parkes, and fell’d niy Foirt^t 
Woods. 18^ J. Tavlor Coi^rtuaiioH 8 4 This device . . 
disparks the inclosures, and lays all in common. Z776 
Gaaetioer (ed. y) s. v. Vardleyt 'Hie manor-house staiids in 
an ancient park, now disparked. i8a6 Scott IVoodst. vi/l'lie 
disparking and destroying of the royal residences of Eng- 
land. 185Z Kingsley J ‘east ix, Many a shindy have I li:id 
here before the chase was dUparked. 

b. transf. ixliiX fi^. (In quot. i633*=Dirimpark, 
os deer). 

i6« G. Hkkiif.rt Tempiot Forerunners i, Mu*t they have 
my brain? must they duspark Those sparkling notions, 
which therein were breil? Z63B Sir T. Herbert yVar*. 92 
He thereupon disparks his .Seralio, and flyes iheiicc . . with 
Assaph-chawns daughter only in his company. Z6SI-3 J i:r. 
Taylor Serm. for 1 tofi. xvi. 204 The little undcccncics and 
riflings of our souls, the first openings and disparkings of 
our venue. Ibid. (1878) eaa 

+ DispaTkle, -pa*rcle» V.'' OAs, Also 5 des-, 
dy nperole, 5- 6 -parole, -perkle. [app. a corrupteil 
form of the earlier Dispaui'LE, by association with 
sparky sparkle (in ME. sperclen, sperkle, sparklcn). 
(No trace of the corrujitiou appears in French.)] 

1 . trans. To scatter abroad, drive apart, disperse ; 

M Dispauim.k I. 

£1449 Ploock Repr. m. vii. 318 Allr..wcrcn disperclid 
ahrode. ,<',<450 tr. De Imitatione 1. tii, A pure, simple & a 
stable spirit is not disparclcd [v.r. dbparpled] in many 
werke.s. e Z4191 Chasi. Gotides Chyld. x.vv. 69 Riches in;iye 
lityll and lUyll iniilieplie but sodeiili they ben dy.sperklid. 
Z348 Kel’ORDI! Urin. Physick ix. (1651) 73 'riierc appear . . 
disparkicd abroad in tlie urine, .divers kinds of motes. 1801 
Hollano Pliny II. 45 It rlisparcleth the mist and ditnnessc 
that troiihleth the eic-sight. i6iz Svv.v.u ll ist. Gt. Brit. i.\. 
xix. (1632) 943 His Fleet was disparklcd. a 1614 R. Clekkf. 
Serm. (1637) 471 (L.) Their spawn [is] disparkled over .all 
hiud.s. 

b. intr. Jor rejl.) 'Fo disperse, scatter them- 
selves abroad ; = Dihparple 2. 

*553 Bmeniie: Q. Cttriins E iv, Then iil hys men for feat 
dispiu'cled, flyiige by such wayes as were open ft*r ihem. 
*383 Si L'uiiES Anot. Abus. 1. (1879) 7S Not siilTering his j 
radiations to disparcic ahrode. 

2 . trans. To divide, portion out. 

1538 Lici.ANii /tin. 1. 93 A Gentilmau . . wbos l^andes be j 
now di-sparkelid by Heires General to divers Men. t86z | 
DtT.PALK Monasticon Ii. 136 in proccs^e the landcs of the t 
Oilleys wer disparkelyd. 

Hence DiapaTkled ///. a., DispaTkling ///. a. 
15x9 More Dyaloge ii. Wks. 182/2 Not a company and 
congregation but a disiiercled noumber of only good men. 
z6xz Steed Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. viii. § 30 Hcc icsolucd to re- 
collect his disparketed troupes. 

t IHspaTklOi 2'.^' OAs. Phre. [f. «//- « Dib- i 
+ Spark i.K ?'.] intr. To s|mrkle forth. 

1848 Herrick AVz/ZiVr// iv, Let Ihy torch Display the 
bridegroom in the porch, In his desires More lowering, more 
disparkling then thy fires. 

t Dispa'VplB, V. OAs. Fonns : 4 denparple, 
-porplo, 4~7 disparple (4-5 diBparpoil(l, -par- 
ble, 5 dys-, disperpii, -parbel, -perble, -perbyl, 
5-6 diaperple, 6 -pearple, 7 -purple). See also 
Dimparkle, Depkrpeyl. [a. OF. desparpelicr, 
•peillier, -/iV//tr, closely akin to It. spaipagliare^ Sp. 
desparpajar, f. Rom. des- (Dih-) + *parpalidre, 
f. '^parpiliOy *parpalio parpairlione, Vx.parpalho 
bulteiily ; cf. Cat. papalla), app. a changed form of 
L. papilio, -dnem. The same verbal root in its 
v.iriant forms appears in OF. es-parpillkry inod.F. 
lparpillcr,Qvil. es-farpillar, Tr. es-parpalhar\ cf. 
niod.Pr. esfarfalha, f, farjalla butterfly. In OF. 
the -ill- belonged orig. to the atonic, the -«//- to 
the tonic forms, but these were subseq. confused.] 

1 . trans. To scatter abroad, disjierse, drive in 
different directions ; also, to .sprinkle. 

a 13*5 Prose Psalter xliii[i]. 3 pyii hondc desparplist |>c 
folk, and hou settest hem. Wyclif Mark xiv. 27, 

] schal .sniyte the .schepherde, and the scheep of the floe 
schiilen be clisparplid. 1460 C-xtokave Chron. 1 Thoo Icx- 
osicionc.sj ih,at were disparplicd in niiany sundry bokiH, iny 
ilwur w.as to bring hem into o body. Z47a Sir J. Pa.ston 
in Paston Lett. No. 692. 111. 39 All hys nieny ar dysTuv- 
blyd, every man hy.s weye. 1^3 Caxion Gold. Leg. sBh/i 
'I'hcnnc the chyldren were d>^pcrplyd for to gndic chaf. 
1613 Hkywooij .Silver Age iii. Wk.s. 1874 III. 144 Their 
hot, fiery br.'iins Are now dispurpled by Alcides' club. Z615 
Chatman Odyss. x. 473 Odorous water was Disperpled 
lightly on my head and neck. 

b. To divkie. c. To throw into confusion. 
tpSn Wyclif Mark iii. 25 If an hous be disparpoilid on it 
.silt, thilka hous may not stondc. a Z400 PryMer 73 
He schal dcsparplc the wcves of synfulmen. 1541 Pavnkl 
Catiline xix. 35 l)iscorde alone dlsparpelelh and tumcih up 
settc dowiie th^’iiges stronge and inyghty. 

2 . intr. (for refl.) To disjierse, move or fly asun- 
der. scatter them.sflves. 

c lAoo Mal'Nijev.(i 839) Frol. 4 A Flock of Schenp wilhouteii 
a scliepperde . . whicTi departetli and dc.sparplelh. c I4ito 
Merlin 196 Noon durste hym a-hidc, but disparblcd .vhrode 
fro hym as from a wode lyon in rage. 25^1 Hudson Du 
Bartad Judith iv. 330 (D.) Her wav'ring hair dispar]ilirig 
flew apart In seemly shed. 

Hence Diapa rpled ppl, a. ; DispaTpling vbl, sA, 
*494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxvt. 173 This disparblynge of the 
cri.stcn boost. i8sb Urquhart Je^vel Wk.s. (1834! 229 Their 
transported, disparpled, and sublimated fancies. 1678 
Phillipb,. Disparpled or Disperpledy loosly scattered, or 
shooting it self lulo divers parts ; a lerm used in Heraldry. 


Disparae, obs. form of Dinrekrs. 

Dispart (disjui Jt), sA. [Derivation uncertain. 

There api>enrs to be no related name in any other language. 
An obvious siiggeMtion is that the appellation was derived 
from Dispart ‘ from the mode of ascertaining the dis- 
part, by (dividing in two) the difference between 

the two diameters'. But it is to be oh.served that llie term 
with its own verb (Dispart zl-) appears earlier than any 
known occurrence of Dispart Z’.^ and that the particular 
sense ‘divide into parts' is not known to us before 1629.] 

1 . The difference between the semi-diameter of a 
gun at the base ring and at the swell of the muzzle, 
which must be allowed for in taking nim. 

Li.'car Appendix to Tariaplias Collo<i. 4 F.vcry 
Gunner before he shooles iiiu>l trulie disparte his Peece, or 
give allowance for the disparte. 1844 Nvk Gunnery 1. 
(1647) 42 How make the tnio Dispart of any Piece of 
Ordnance .. subtract the greater Diameter out of the 
lcs.ser^ nnd take the just half of the diflerence, and 
that is the true Disp.ii t, in inches and part.s of an inch. 
Ibid. (1670) 45 So much higher as the mark is (which you 
made at the Base-Ring) then the Mussel- King, so much is 
the true Diispart. 1859 Tobkiano, Thare fnora del vivo^ 

^ to .shoot at random, ur without and beyond the dispart (as our 
Gunners term it). 1859 F- GKiM'n ii.s Artil. Man, (1862) 
50 The Angle of dispart Is the number of degrees the a.xis 
of the bore would point above the object aimed at, when laid 
by the surface of the gun. Smyth Sailors H'ord-bXr., 
Disparty or Throw of the Shot. .An allowance for the dis- 
|>arL is . . ncces.sary in dcterininiiig the coiiiniencemenl of the 
gr.Tduations on the tangent scale, by which the required 
elevation is given to the gun. 

2. (oncr. A sight-mark placeil on the muzzle of 
a gun, to make the line of sight parallel to the axis 
of the bore. 


* 57 ® Bourne Invent, or Denises xxxi. 24 You mu.^t 
glue your leuell iuslly vpiroii the thicker side of the {leece. 
that Is to say, the inettalf of the breech of the peece, and 
the dispart, and the iiiarke, to bee all three vp}N>n one right 
line by the sight of your eye. 161 1 Flokio, Tirare iii 
.The disparte is when a piece of wax or sticks 
IS set vpun the mouth of the piece in an cuen line with 
the cornihli of the breech. 1869 Sturmy Manner's Mag. 
V. 78 Cause, the Piece to be mouiiied higher or lower, 
nniill you bring the 1)6.111, the top of the Disfiert, and the 
Maik all in one Line. z69a Capt. Smith's Seafnan's Grant. 
II. vi. 9,s Dispart . . is a piece of a small stick or Wyre, set 
nerpendicularly upon the Miizzle-Ring of any Gun, of such 
length that the top of it may lie emmi (in height) to the 
upper part of the Base Ring. 1953 (Jii ambers LycL Supp. 
.S.V., Take the two di.'iinctcr.s ot tnc huse-ring. and of the 
place where the Dhpart U to stand, and divide the differ- 
i.ncc. .into two eiiiial parts, one of which will be the length 
of the Dispart, which is .set on the gun with wax or pitch, 
or fastened there with a piece of twine or inaiUti. iBj8 
Mauuvat Mulsh. Easy xviii, (junnery, sir, is a science - we 
have our own disp.'irt.s and our lines of sight— our windage, 
and our parnholas, and projectile forces. 1881 W. H. Rus- 
sell in Times lo July j'hcrc .ire no dispnrt.s, tangents, 
or elevating screws to llie guns ; the officer W’us obliged to 
lay it by the eye with a pKiiti chock of W’ood. 
o. atlr/A, Dispart patch, a notched j)iccc of 
metal on the muzzle in place of Uie dispart in sense 


2 ; dispart-sight (see quuts.). 

1867 Smv tii Sailor's IFora-bk., Dispart’sight, a oun-sight 
fixed on the top of the second rcinforcc-ring- about the 
middle of the niece - for point-blank or hori/ontal firing, to 
eliminate the uifl'ercncu of the diameters between the breech 


and the mouth of the cannon. 1884 F. C. Morgan Art ill. 
Mat. 21 The muzzle .sight is recessed into the dispart patch 
on the muzzle, and is used in conjunction with the hind 
sivjht fir angles of elevation over 5”, W’hen the centre fore 
.sight becomes fouled by the muzzle. Ibid. 28 A fore or dis- 
part sight screwed oil in rear of the trunnions. 


DispftVt (dispa* Jt), z;.^ [In Spenser, app. ad. It. 
dispartire to divide, separate, part, repr. L. dispart- 
Ire, -peril re to distribute, divide, i. iJia- i + part- 
ire to part, share, divide. By others pcih. referred 
directly to the L. vb., or viewed as an Eng. forma- 
tion from Dih- 1 and Part v. It appears to have 
taken the place of the corresponding senses of De- 


PAKT(I~5).] 

1 . //vr«.v. To jiart asunder, to cleave. 

*59 ® Stknser F. Q. I. X. 51 That, .nmn oftJod, That tilood- 
red hillowcs, like .1 walled front. On cither side disparted 
with his rod, z8iz Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. i.x. viii. ( i fi tc) 5^6 A 
sudden gust dis-parting the Fleet, 1841 Mii.ton t'A. GoT’t. 
vi. (1851) 128 As often JLs any gical .-.JuMne di.sparts the 
Church. Z7S5 PoTi: Odyss. xiv. 482 Expert^ the destin d 
victim to dis-p.irt. 2738 Wesi.ev Psalms txiv. ii,/J'he bea. . 
lied, Disparted by the wondrous Rod. 1780/M/, Enr.mAnn. 
Rei;. iCh ‘2 A state, already weakened., and now dispart^ by 
dcfcciiun. 2814 Cary Dantds Inf. vi. 17 He . . flays Uieni, 
.ind their limb.s ricceme.1l disparts. iSjo Mrs. Browning 
C roamed and Buried xiv, Disparting the l.lhe boughs. 

2 . To sejiaratc, sever ; to dissolve (a union). 

2633 P. Fle rciiKR Purple Isl. iv. xi, Which like a Ulk . . 

I)isp.irts the terms of anger, nnd of lo> ing. 1708 J, Philith 
Cyder ii. 54 A strainer to dispiirl The husky, terrene Drees 
from purer Must. 1814 .Soujiiey Roderick xviii. 2fo Till 
death dispart the union. 2851 Trench Poems 150 fo dis- 
part All holiest tics. 1868 Browning Ring ^ bk. x. 224* 
I find the truth, dispart the shine from shade. 

3 . To divide into jiaits or shares ; to distribute. 

1609 Maxwell tr. Herodian (lOjs) 2?3 The ImperiaU 

P,ilacc . . lieing disparted helwixt them, there would be 
roome enough for each. 1649 Rohkrts Clavis Bibl. 3 The 
Old Icstanieni . . is disp.irtcd by the Holy Ghost himself 
into two general heads. 2728 Prior Solomon 1. 288 And equal 
Share Of Day nnd Night, di.siiarted thro‘ the Year. bSm 
S iNf .LKTON Virgil 1. 83 And evenly to light and shades doth 
now Di.spart the globe. 

4 . intr. To part asunder, fly apart, and open up. 

1833 P. Flbtcher Pm pic 1 st. XII. Ivii, The broken hcav'iiz 



DISPART. 


DISPATCH. 


ili.spart with fearful noise. 1787-146 Thomson Summer 709 
The flood disparts : behold ! . . Dehemolh rears his head. 
s8ii SHEU.tY .SV. Irvyw x, Suddenly .. the mist in one 
place .seemed to dispart, and through it, to roll clouds of 
deepest crimson. XW3 Kisglake Crimea II. 150 lietween 
the fleets thus disparting, the. .flotilla of transports grassed, 
b. To part and proceed in different directions. 

Gkahame ScUfbath 149 The upland moors, where 
rivers, there but brooks, Dispart to diflferent seas. 

+ 6. Dispart with \ to part with. rare, {psetuio- 
arckaistn,) 

x8ao Scon Abl>ot iv, He will enjoy five merks by the yoar, 
and the profc.ssur's cast-off suit, which be disparts with 
biennially. 

Hence Disparting vbl, sb, and fpi. a, 

1611 K1.0R10, Dispartimeuio^ a disparting. 1649 Kodkiits 
Chnns Bibl, qj Ine disparting or cutting off of Jonlmis 
Stream before the Ark. i7a8-<^ Thomson spring 309 'I'he 
decp'Cleft disparting orb, that arcl/d I’he central waters 
round. 1865 Gkikie Sun. lievt. .Scot. ii. 37 Water . . ex- | 
pands, and . . e.verts a vast disparting force un the rocks 
in which it is confined. 1690 W. C. Rosskm- My Shipmate 
Louise I. xii. »6i The ru.sli and disi^rting of the niaudeneU 
clouds. 

Dispairt, Al.so 7 disport and erron. dis- 
port. [f. Disp.vrt 

1 . trans. To measure or estimate the dispart in 
(a piece of ordnance) ; to make allowance for this 
in taking aim. 

1587 W. Boumne Art SIwoting iv. 17 'fhe di.sparling of 
your peece is but to brync the inoiitli of yonr pcccc before, 
to be as high os is the ta>Me behind. X588 :seo Disi'Akt sIk 1 J. 
.6.7 Cai‘T. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 To dispert a j 
Pecce is to finde u ditYcrence betwixt ihe thicknesse of the 
inelall at her mouth and brttch or carnoiise. 1644 Nvt: 
Gunnery (1670) 41J And one chief thing, in the last pl.aLC, 
to know very well how to ilispart his Peece, be it cither 
true bored, or not true bored. 

2. 'I’o set a mark on the muzzle-ring, so as to 
obtain a sight-line parallel to the axis. 

1669. Sti.'rmy_ Afariner's Mag. v. 79 To Shoot at a Sight 
seen in the Night, Dispert your f*iccc with a lighted and 
flaming Wax<Candle, or with a lighted piece of Match. 
1731 J. Cmay Gtintwry 68 Vou need only dibpait your piece 
by fixing tiotched sticks . . on its tiiu//lc. 1733 Chambers 
Cyet. Supp. S.V., Dispart^ in gunnery, is useif fur the setting 
a mark on the tiiu/zlc-ring of a piece of ordnance, so that 
a sight-line taken upon the top of the base-ring, .by the 
mark, .may be iiarallel to the axes of the concave cylinder. 
1843 SrocQVELKR Atilit. Kncyxl. 

1 Icnce DiBpa-rting vbl. sb. 

[see above, sense 1}. x6xx Flokio, Tirate gioia per 
gioht to shoote Icuell . . without hclpe of disparting. 169a 
Copt. Smith’s Seaman's Gram. 11, x. 105 These ways.. pre- 
scribed for Dispartiiig of a Piece. 

t XMUiparta*tiO]l. Obs.rare. [apn.n.of.'iction 
from Dispaut v.^ j but the etymofog:ical . form 
would be dispartition.'] A division, a partition. 

x6a4 Ma.ssinoer Reut^do it. vi, Why, look you, sir, there 
are so many lobbic.s, otiB||A;«s, and dispartations here. 

])iipa*rt«d,///w [f. Dispaktz/.i y- -idI.] 
Parted or cloven asnnder, divided, separated. 

1633 T. Aijamb Exp. 2 Peter ii. 18 Such a fire as he sent 
down in disparted longues., at pentecost. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 416 On cither side Disparted Chaos over built ex- 
claiirid. 1700 Phiok Carmen Secutare 86 Disparted Britain 
mourn'd their doubtful Sway. 1800 '84 Camthell Poems, 
Portrait Female Child 39 Thy brow, with its disparted 
locks. X894 Fallen Angels xxvii. Two animals . . a.s far 
disparted, sayi ax a horse and a goose. 

IMspaTtMent. rare, [f. 1 )i.spakt zr.l -h -M£NT ; 
cf. It. di.ipartimentOt obs. F, desparUment ', see 
Department I.] A jiarting asunder ; eomr. a 
parting, cleft, or opening caused by separation. 

x67X Grew Anat. Plants i. iv. 3. (1682) 29 .Since ihe 
Lignous Body is .. frequently disparted; through thc.se Dis- 

S irtments, the said inienour Portions. . actually shoot. 1869 
lackmoke Lornii D. (1889) 408 .Many troubles, changes, 
and dispartments. 

Dispa'asion, sb. [f. Di8- 9 + I’asnion .tA] 

Freedom from passion ; dispassionateness ; tajiat h) . 

1698 J. Edwards Farter Fnq. Rem. Texts O. d- -V. T. 
249 Those tmrd and flinty philosophcr.‘i, who talk'd of an 
utter dispassion. <1x698 Te.mi*i.e Gardening (R.), What is 
called by the Stoics apathy or di.spa.ssion ; by the Sceptics 
indisturbance ; by the Molinists auietism . . seems all to 
mean but great tranquillity of mind. 1785 Sir C. Wilkins ! 
in Jas. Mill Brit. India (18x8) 1 . n. vi. 231 Who constantly 
placeth Ins confiflence in dispasaion. x8m aIi5.H L. T. Smith 
\\\ Academy 73 Aug. 123/1 The peculiarity of his stand- 
point gives a calm dispas-nou to hi.s statements. 

tXMipft'SfiOll. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a -f Pas.-jio.v 
sb. Cf. mod.F. dlpassioner (in 16th c. F, 'lo put 
into a passion*).] trans. To free from passion. 
Chiefly in ppl. a. Dlspa-saioned. 

Y x6o8 Donnr Serm. evii. IV. 463 Sober and discreet and 
dispHSsioned and disinterested men. a x6x8 — Bia8ai«am 
(164S) 193 It became Moses to be reposed and dispassioned 
. . ill his Conversation with God. x66B Clarendon Life 
(1843) 9®^/* I*" all those controversies, he had so dis- 
passioned a consideration . . and so profound a charity in his 
conscience, th.it [etc.]. 1746 Cawthornf. Equality Hum. 
Gottd. 131 E.Tse and joy, dispasston'd reason owns. As often 
viMis cottages as thrones, «. 

Biapajisionato (dispse farn't), a. [f. Di8- 10 
+ Fassionatk a, Cf, It. disaptassionvUo^ Sp. dcs- 
apasionado.y Ficte from the influence of passion or 
sUong emotion ; calm, composed, cool ; iin|)artial. 
Said of persons, their faculties, and actions. 

Parsons Confer, Smeess 11. ix. at8 So theiiibclucs do 
couressc, 1 mvatitf the wise and cUarpabsionate among them. 
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1646 J. Hall /lome l^ae. 58 Mens judgements have more I 
time to grow dispassionate and disintangled. 1780 Cowi-lr | 
Progr. Err. 453 A critic on the sacred book should be 1 
Candid and limnied, dlMpossionate and free. 1874 Green 
Short Hisi. vi. f 4. too A dispassionate fairness towards 
older faiths, itfgf £. R. Condkr Bos. Faith iii. loa They 
account it the prime duty of a dispa.ssionate inouirer. 

^ Used as dispassionate’ (i6th c. F. Mpassioni'. 
see DisPAsaiON v.). 

1636 fliiATHWAtTyfnW. Pr. X14 Fixing his ferret eyes in 
n funous and dis^ssionatc manner. 

t ])iima*MHLonat6, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6.] 
trans. To free from passion. Hence 
sionated ppl. a. 

1647 Mayne Atmit. Ch^elsqiy.) As all dispassionntL-d 
men may judge. 1838 \valtom Life Donne (ed. 2) 21 These 
. .had so dlspassiuiiatcd (X640 di.-^p.'us.sioncd] Sir George, that 
. . he also could not hut see. .merit in his new son. 
Dispa'asiona^lyf adv. [f, Dispabhionatk 
a. -h -LY ‘‘i.] In n t]isp.i.ssionatc or calm manner. 

17x7 Killinueck . 9 erm. 191 (T.) A.h if she had only dib- 
pa.s.sionatcly reasoned the pse with him. 1753 Hanwav 
Trav. (1762) II. J. xi. 59 To speak dispassionately of the 
conduct of the Dutch. 1806 A. Knox Rem. 1 . 29 Tliei^e 
pnss.iges ought to lie dispassionately investigated. 0x853 I 
Robertson /.Ci t . (1858) 270, 1 xisk the meeting to listen lo | 
me dispassionately. \ 

II U sed as « ‘ passionately ’ : cf. DisrAsaioN ate ^ . 
x6s8 .Si.iNGSBY Diary (1836) 201, I found no billows dis- 
p«TSsionately acting to cmUuiger the i>assage of my laic sur- j 
charged vessel . . All appeared to me as in a calm sea. j 

lh8pa*8flioiiatene8«. [f. as prcc. + -nkss.] > 
A dispas.siunate condition or cjunlity. • 

1^4. H, Newman Par. .Serm. (cd. 2) V. v. 74 St. Paul | 
makes it a part of a Christian character to have a reputation 
for .. dispassionateness. t 9 S 6 Athensenm 24 Apr. 551/1 
A dispassiotiatenc.s.s and a sense of humour quite rare in 
her sc.\. 

Bispassioned : see Dispabsion v. 

Diapatoh, deamtoh (cHspcctJ), v. Also 6 
diflpaGh(e, dy6pach(o, -patch; K 9 despatch. 
[Found early in i6th c. : ad. It. dispacciare 'to 
dispatch, to hasten, to speed, to rid away any 
worko’ (Florio), or Sp. dcspachar to expedite, 

* to dispatch, to rid out of the way* (Minsheu). I 
'I'he radical is tlie same as in It. impaedare to | 
entangle, hinder, stop, prevent, Sp., Pg. tmpachar • 
to impede, embarrass. Not related to F. dppCchvr, 
which gave the Engl, depessh^, Depeacu, common 
in i5-i6lhc., rare after 1600, and app. su[)ersedcd 
by dispakh before 1650. The uniform English 
siYclling from the first introduction of the word to 
tne early part of the 191!) c. was with dis - ; but in 
Jolinson’s Dictionary the word was somehow entered 
under des- (although Johnson himself always wrote 
dispatch^ which is mso the s|x;llin^ of all the 
authors cited by him) ; though this has, since 
^1820, introduced diversity into current usage, 
dispatch is to be preferred, as at once historical, 
and in accordance with English antalogy ; for even 
if this word h.ad begun in ME. with a form in des^ 
from OF. (which it did not), it would regularly 
Iiave been spelt dis- by 1500: see Des-, Dis-, 
prefixes. 

I’he notions of impede^expedite, are expressed by difTercnt 
roots in the northern and southern Romanic langs. The 
radical of F. empicher, <//^V4tf7‘(Kng, Imi-rach, Dei-each), 
OF. emptechicr, desPeechter^ is taken to be a L. *pedicAre 
(extended form of /;/<-, ex-Pedlre, or deriv, of pedica ‘ fetter, 
gin’); cf./r(^f 4 rr. Preach, OF. /rm/wVrl—L. prsedkdre. 
I'his also occurs in Pr. empedrgar. But Sp. empachar. 
despacharf i'r. en^aitar, point to a b. type p.ufdre if. 
Pactus, ' fastened, fixed, fast *, pa. iiplc. of pangere). The 
radical of It. ///i-, dh-paedare^ Pr. empachar (with which 
perh. are to be taken dial. OF. empachier, ampauchier^ 
dapauchier ; see Godef.), have been referred lo a cognate 
L. type -padidre (cf., for the phonology, It. tracciare. doc- 
tiare, suedare : — *traetittre, *ductidre, '^sfu tidre). Thus, 
lliesc words are quite distinct from F. emptcli€r^dephhcf\ in 
16th c. also</<w^c/<*?r, w-liich gave Eng. impeach ;scaAdepench^ 
also dcspeche, in Caxton dc^sshe^ ^ depesche. Dispatch^ 
therefore, could not be of French origin. The date of our 
first quot., 1517, isc.irly for a word from Italian, and still 
more so fur a word from Spanish ; but Uie active intercour.se 
with the Paiial Court and with Spain nt that date may 
have facilitated the iiilroductiouof dispatch as a diplomatic 
word, 'i'unstall, our first authority for dhpachty^ was Com- 
missioner to Spain in 1516 and 1517.] 

1 . irons. * To dismiss or disfose of promptly. 

1. 'I'o send olT post-haste or with expedition or 
promptitude (a messenger, message, etc., having 
an express destination). The word regularly used 
for the sending of official messengers, and mes- 
sages, of couriers, troops, mails, telegrams, parcels, 
express trains, packet-ooats, etc. 

2517 Bp. Tl'N.stall Let. to Hen. VlII in Ellis Or ig. Lett. 

.Ser. 1. 1 . 234 We..di.spachcd that poste.-reservyog thys lo 
he written by my £«ln at laysor. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Richolay's Voy, iii. viii. 82 If. .the great liOrd hath to send 
and dispatch in haiii any matter into any places. x6oo K. 
Blount tr. Cones taggio 21 lie . . dispatched fower coronets 
throughout hi» Keidme of Portugall, to levie twelve tbou- 
iiand loote. 1604 Davcni*ort City Night-Cap 111. i, Embas- 
sadoni were dispatch'd to Bergamo. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 153 P 3 , 1 was in my eighteenth year dispatched to the 
university. 1766 Golosm. yic, W. ix, Mosei was . . dis- 
patched to borrow a couple of chairs. 1840 Penny Cyel. 
aVIII. 459/a The number of chargeable letters dispatched 


by the General Post. X87S F. Hall in LiApimotfs Mag. 
A VI. 749/1 The palanquin, as being portable and easy to 
handle, was dispatched first, its contents included. 

fl. iSoe Landkk Exped, to Niger I. vii, s59They hod been 
despat^ed . . from Soccatoo to collect the accustomed tribute. 
1874 (jREEN Short Hist. vi. ft 5. 319 Commissioners were 
despatched into every county for the purpose of assessment. 
1886 Postal Guide 7 X 0 When the mails are de.spatched at 
longer intervals than a week. 

jftg- 185s H. Vaughan .SV/m: SeitU. 1. (i^B) 23, 1 turn'd me 
round, and to each shade Dispatch’d an Eye. X78X Cowpkr 
Conv. 4T7 The mind, dispatched upon her uusy toil, Should 
range wncre Providence uas blest the soil. 

t b. rejl. To get away auickly ; - sense 8. rare. 
x^ T. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 180 Though he 
were desirous to dispatch himselfe thence, yet waited he 
with all patience. 

1 2 . To send awajj (from one’s presence or em- 
ployment) ; to dismiss, discharge. Obs. 

'**533 bn. Bckners Geld. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Lvj, As 
an yddl vacabunde man they dyspntched and sent nym 
awaie. 1638 Lithgow Trav. ix. 380, 1 dispatched my 
Dragoman, and tlie other Bartmrian hireling, with a grater 
coriMderatioii then roy. . conditions allowed me. x66a Grim^ 
Collier of Croydon iiii in Ant, Brit, Drama 111 . 312 To 
give her wnrnuig lo dispatch her knaves. 

3 . To dismiss (a person) after attending to him 
or his business : to settle the business of and send 
away ; to get rid of. Now rare. 

x^ Pausgr. 530/1, 1 have dispatched these four feIo\ve.s 
(luickly, jay despedii ces quattre galans vistement. X55X 
in Furnivull Ballads from 1. 421 Kumenilire poorc 

.•ihewters who dothe susteyno wrongc ; speakcand dispatche 
them, they tarry e to longe. <xx6a5 Ikivs IVhs. (1630) 382 
And 1 can say this of ether .suitors, if ten be dispatched 
ninety be despited. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. in. 198 
jOispatching all that came to him with great satisfaction. 
1786 Adv, Capt. R. Boyle ijt Nor would 1 suffer another 
to cuter my Ship, till the former was dispatch’d. 

1874 Morlky Compromise (x886) 132 Finally we may 
be dcspatclied w'iih a eulogy of caution and a censure of 
too great heat after certainty. 

4 . To get rid of or dispose of (any one) by put- 
ting to de.ith ; to make away with, kill. 

iS»o Proper Dyalogc (Arh.) 146 Duke Hunifray By them 
of ms lyfe was abrcuiate. Sythe that tvme I could reckcti 
mo Whom they cau.scd to be dispatched .so. 1568 (iKAFTON 
Chron. II. 1329 He drowned him.selfe .. the river beyiig so 
shallow that he was foinc to lye grovclyiig before he could 
dispatch himselfe. X5te Nokih Plutarch nt (R.) He 
drank . .t>uyson, which di.spatchcth a man in 24 huui'.s. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 111. i. 286 We arc perempto^ lo dispatch This 
V iporous Traitor. x6xx Bible Fueh. xxiii. 47 The companlc 
shall . .disi»tch Ix88s A\ K despatch] them with their swords. 
1678 (cd. 2) Bunyan Pilgr, 1, (1847) 140 Show them the 
Bones and Skulls of those that thou hast already dispatch'd. 
1706 A dv. Capt. R, Boyle 68 If he had made any Resistance, 

I should certainly have dispatch'd him. 18x9 Shbllev 
Cyclops 446 You think by .some measure to dispatch him. 
X859THACKI hay xxi. 162 Ileroesare not dispatched 

with such hurry and violence unless there is a cogent reason 
for making away with them. 

p. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sat:r. 4- Leg. Art (1850) 419 And 
then after many torments despatched with a dagger. 1879 
Frol de Or<irx viii. 304 Clodius was dragged out bleeding, 
and was despatched. 

b. (with complement.) To dispatch out of life, 
out of the waff the worlds etc. ? Obs. 

1580 Bahet Ah. D. 864 To dispatch one out of life, dc 
medio aliquem iollere. PoriEB Antiq. Greece i. iv. 

(1715) 17 [He] was quickly dispatch’d out of the way, and no 
enquiry made .nfler the Murderers. /tx745 Swift Hist. 
Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 313 To remove the chief im- 
pcdiiiient by dLq>utciHng Ins rival out of the world. 1796 
MoKHKAmer. Grog, I. iixj To desire that they would be more 
expeditious in dispatching her out of her misery. 

t O. 7 b dispatch the life of. Obs. 

1586, Marlowe \sf Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, The Turk and his 

g reat Emperess. .Have desperately despatch'd their slavish 
ves. z6o^ Shaks. Lear iv. v. 12 Edmund, I thinke is 
gone In jntiy of his misery, to dispatch His JGloustcr's] 
niglitcd life, xfi^p J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 61 
Which if it had hit, where he levelled, dispatched bad beene 
the life of I'oliiiido. 

6 . To dispose or ikl oneself promptly of (a piece 
of business, etc.) ; to get done, get turough, accom- 
plish, settle, finish oil, conclude, execute promptly 
or sjYccdily. 

a 1533 Ld. Beknkrs Huon ci. 330 Dy.s^atch the mater and 
rcuciigc me. 1347 Dooroe Introtl. Ktmvl. 145 He had 
m.Tny matters of .state to dyspachc. 1551 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. 11. (.\rb.) 74 The worke beyiig diuided into .so 
greate a nunibre of workemeii, was with excedinge mar- 
uclous spede dyspatched. 1650 B. Harris Parival’s Iron 
Age ao2 He was so . . unlike to live, that his Christeni^ wat. 
dispatcht in hast. t 66 j Hevyh Diary (1879) IV. 239 To my 
office, where dispatchea some business. X75X Johnson Aai/t- 
bier No. 161 N4, 1 . .soon di.spatchcd a bargain on the usual 
terms. 1776 — Let. to Airs. Thrale 6 May, We dispatched 
our journey very peacably. 176a Priestley Com^tpt. Chr. 
II. IX. 152 Dominic easily dispatched this task 111 six day-t. 
x8^ Frouok Hisi. Eng, (1858) 1 . iii. 2x9 Causes lingering 
before his commissaries were summarily dispatched at a 
higher tribunal. X89S F. Hall VW Trfles 37, I must 
dispatch my errand and be off. ...... .... 

p. x8s7 Moore LallaR. (1824) 126 Heiled Proph., The 
matter is easily despatched. i8ft4 Church Baton ix. 218 
Two of the great divisions of knowledge ..are despatched 
in comparatively short chapters. 

b. To ' dispose of ’ or * make away with * (food, 
a meal) promptly or quickly ; to eat up, consume, 
devour, eollog, 

X71S Addison S/eei. No. 7 P >< I dispatched my Dinner 
os soon as 1 could. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke F, ix. xxa 
The roast beef and plum-puddings had been dispatched* 
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PZBFAVOH. 

fi. iliS Scott IfVw/i/. v, 1 $aw two rascalUons engaeed 
in . . despatching a huge venison past)', s8^7 DisaAKLi 
Ventiia i. xv> The lu^ther magistrates despatched their 
rumpsteak. 

t c. tram. To produce or * turn out promptly 
or quickly. Obs. 

rs7SoC. Fiknnes (1868) loi There are also paper 
mills wi* dispatches naper at a quick rate. i9» .Stf.klk 
Tatter IV, Pref. P a The great Kasc with which he is able 
to dispatch the most entertaining Pieces of this Nature. 

f 6 . To remove, dispel, do away with ; to dispose 
of, get rid of. Obs. 

Grafton Chron, 11 . 395 Dispatching some by death, 
and other by banishment. 1576 Lvtf. Doitoens nt. xlvi. 38a 
It dissolvcth and dlspatchctn congeled blood. x6oo Hui.< 
LAND Lity xxti. vL 435 'rhe heat of the sunne had broken 
and dispatched the mist. X7a6 Ath*, Ca/H. Boyle 221 
To dispatch all fear of Resistance, 1 can assure you there 
are but two more Servants in the House. 

t b. To * get rid of* (goods) ; to dispose of (by 
sale). Obs. 

1591 Grrenk fyhpui, f7 The Paynters coulde not dis- 
patche and make away theyr Vermiglion, if tallowe faced 
whoores vsdc it not for their cheekes. x^ Litiigow Trav. 
vtil. 3S5 Rings .. valued to a hundred Chickens of Malta, 
eight shillings the peece, which 1 dispatched for lesser. 

t C. To put out of tlie way, stow away. rare. 
xj^ R. F-nwARns Davton /*. in Hazl. Dothley IV. 39 
Such a crafty spy 1 have caught , . Snap the tipst.'iff . . 
Brought him to the court, and in the porter's lodge dis- 
patched him. 

** To rid (fl person) of something. 
t7. trans. To rid (a person, etc. of fronit some 
encuinbrancc or hindrance); to deliver, free, re- 
lieve. 

xgjo Paij!gr. 520/1 We shall dispatchc us of liyin well 
ynoughe. c xgM Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 161 

'I’he thinge t^ich shouldc cleanlie dispatche him of all 
languor and sorrow, 1548 Udall, etc. Erasmus Par. Pref. 
18 Whan I had cleane dispatched myself of this great 
charge and laske. 1549 CoyF.noAi.K, etc. krasm. Par. 1 ‘Pirn. 
vi. 17 Thinges. ko incertain that yfcastiallie take them not 
awaye, yet at lest death dcspatcheth vs from them. 1561 
Daor tr. Bulliuger on A/pc. (1573) 315 l>ispalch vs from 
ciiils, graunt us the good thinges promised. 156a 'I'cknkk 
Baths 6h, .Some are dispatched of their diseases here in 
sixe dayc.s. ^ 1580 llARKTy^l/lc'. D 884 To dispatch himself 
out of a husiiiesse . . 'i'o dispatch and ridde out of trouble. 
1594 Plat 111. 57 You shall soonc dispatch j our 

hames . . uf al these wa.stfull birds, a X841 Br. MorNTA<;ti 
Acts tir Mon. (1642) 295 Anlipjiter being dispatched of tluse 
two competitors, hud an easier course to run. 

+ b. To deprive, bereave. Obs. (Cf. 4.) 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 75 Thus was I, sleeping, by a 
Brothers hand, Of Life, of Crowne, and (^ueene at once 
dispatcht. iM O. WI<)oi>co<:kk] tr. Jpstines Jlist, 94 a, 
Aristotimus was dispatched both of life and rule. 

II. intransitive. 

t 8 . tf^xrejl. I b.) To start promptly for a place, 
get away quickly, make liaste to go, hasten away. 

TuuiiiiRV. Trag. T, (1837) 101 Howe he mought .. 
Dispatche and goe unto the place. tS97 ‘Shaks. 2 //<•«. // ', 
IV. lii. 82 And now dispatch we tow'ard the Court. X670 
Eachari) Cout. 52 Disp.itcU forthwith for Peru ami 

Jamaica. 17x1 W. Rogkrs Fry/. 400 That we miglu dcs^ 
patch for the Cape of Good Hi)pe, ns fast as possible. 

9. To make haste {to do something)., hasten, be 
quick. Obs. or arch. 

1581 Pkttik (Juaseo’s C/p. Coup. i. (1586) 24 b, Dispatch 
1 priy you to shew me. 1591 Florio :tnd Pruitt's 5 Di>- 
patch and {[iue me a shirt. x69a R. L'Estrange ypstphus 
Atttiq. IV. 1. (ijp) 78/r Why do we not dispatch then ami 
take possession? xqxz Ardii minot John Bull in. iii, Thou 
hast so many * If’s ' and ‘ And’s ' I Prithee, dispatch, xysa 
Foote Eng. in Paris i. Wks. 1799 1 . 37 Hold your jaw aiif! 
djspatch. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth viii, Butler Gilbert, 
diiuiatch, thou knave. RtI'chie IVaml. hy Lcirc 

146 ' Come— despatch !' said the imperial sponsor ; and the 
ceremony was hurried through. 

1 10. {ahsol. from 5 ). To conclude or settle a 
business; to get through, have done (wxV//), Obs. 

1603 SiiAK.s. Meas.for yl/. in. i. 279 .\t that place call vpon 
and dispatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly, 
xm Boylk Orig. Formes 4 <?///*/. (1667) 51 And thus (to 
dispatch) by the bruising of Fruit, tlic Texture is commonly 
so chang'd, that [etc.]. 

r Distich i.s used by Gabriel Marvey for the pa. pple. 
.*573.G. YLkwxm Leiier-bk. (Camden) 22, 1 hope mi long 
linf^ring matter is ere now quietly dispatch. 1577 ^bid. 
58 Ar thefyj so soone diiipatche in deede ? 

Hence Dispft'tolied ppl. a. (whence 
pft'tohedly adv.) ; Dlgpft*toliiiig' vbl.sb. and ppl. a. 

xgSs Hulobt, Dispatched, expediius. ^cr/ecius. a 15^ 
Becon Acts Christ 4 Antichr. Prayers, etc. (1844) 531 
Unto the disj^tching of their torments, if they be in purga- 
tory. x6xx Fidrio, Spacciatasnente^ dispatchedly, out of 
hand, with riddance or much .speed. 16x5 W. Hull AHst. 
MamtU 78 Not to a dispatching, easy, honourable kind of 
death, but to the lingring, paincfull, ignominious death of 
the Crosse. 1633 Costlis Whore iv. ili. in Bullen O. PL IV, 
A cup of poyson .Stuft with dispatching Sinmies. x6.. 
C aMa//x, Marq. Vnoiosa to Lord Conway (R.\ I h.svc 
dinerMl the dispatching of a currier. 1893 Star 25 Feh. 
4/3 ihe port is at the dispatching point of the Cheshire 
salt trade. , 

Dispatoll, dMpatoll (dispjetn, sb. Also 7 
oispaohe. [f. Dihimtch or pern, immediately 
ad. It. dispaccio (alao spaecio) ‘a dispatch, a h.ist- 
nin^, a riddance; alM) a pleeke or packet of 
letters* (Florio) » Sp., Pg. despacho, Romnnic 
deriv. f. the vB. stem : see prec. Cf. relation of 
D*prach sb, and 


I. The act of dispatching. 

L The sending off (of a messenger, letter, etc.) on 
an errand or to a particular destination. 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Coucstaggio 280 Blaming him to have 
becnc t(x> sl.acke in the dispatch of the Armic. 1667 Pkpys 
Diary 10 June, So to Woolwich to give wder for the dis- 
patch of a ship I have taken under my care to see dis- 
patched. x8o5 T. Lindlky Pay. ^mJ5//(i8o8) 74 He deferred 
the dispatch of my note. x 80 Penny CycL XVIII. 457/1 
The operations of the Post-office belonging to the dispatch 
of letters. 1856 FkOUDE Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 70 The dcs- 
uatch of a French etubassy to Eneland. 1888 Postal Guide 
No. 119 title-p., Dates of Dispaten of Mails, etc. /bid, 210 
Dales of Despatch of Colonial and Foreign Mails. 
t2. Official dismissal or leave to go, given lo 
an ambassador aller completion of his errand ; 
conge. Obs. 

* 57 * Trials. Duke Norfolk (R.), After the dispatch of 
RoJolph, in Lent last, as he'had made show before, that he 
intended to go over sea, and was all this while practising 
about this trc.'ison. 1603 ICnollims Hist. Turks (1638) ibi 
To heare^ ICinhassadors from forrein Princes, and to giuc 
thcMU their dispatch. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii. i. 127 The 
seucrall Mc.s.seiigers From hcncc attend dispatch. 1698 
Kkykr Acc. E. India 4 P. 124, I easily condescended, 
thinking to pr(x:urc my TJisp.itch with more speed. 

1 3. Dismissal (of a suitor, etc.) after settlement 
of business ; attention to or scttletncnt of the busi- 
ness (of a person) ; see Di.hpatch v. 3 . Obs. 

X550 Ckowi.ey t.ast Trumpet 036 If thou be a mans 
atturney . . Let him nut waite and spende money, If his dis- 
patch do He in the. 

4. Making away with by putting to death ; kill- 
ing ; death by violence. 

I lappy dispatch, a humorous name for the Japanese form 
of suicide called Hara-kiri. 

1576 Fleming 315 Except I had followed 
you . . the .surruwes . . had quite overwhelmed me, and wrought 
my rcmcdilcs.se dispatch, xsox Tronb.RaigneK. yohn{\tt\\) 
59 'rpriiientor come away, Alake my dispatch the Tyrants 
fc.'isting day. 1653 W. Ci^gan tr. Pinters Trav. xv. 51 So 
furious and bloody a fight, that in less than a quarter of an 
hour we made a clean dispatch of them all. 1697 Br. 
Patrick Comm. Fxod. xii. 6 There were about two hours 
and a half for the DiKp.Ttch of all the Diiiibs. 1859 Tiutrs 
a/i Mar. g/a The Japanese arc. .t.Tught. .the science, niys- 
tery, or accomplishment of ' Ifaiipy j>isp.Ttdi 
6 . The getting (of business, etc.) out of hand ; 
Settlement, accomplishment ; (prompt or speedy) 
e.xecution. Quick dispatch : prompt or speetly set- 
tlement of an affair; hence, in former use, prompt- 
itude in settling an affair, speetl, expeclitton ^ 
sense 6) . 

1581 Pettie Guazrxts Ch. Corn’. 11.(1586) loib, Neither 
that he lie lessc libcrall of justice, or quick in dispatch to- 
wards them [the poorc], than toward.s the rich. i6ox .Shaks. 
Alls IFe/liit. ii. 56 After some dispatch in hand at Court, 
Thither we bend agaiiie. t6ox Coknwallvfs Ess. ii. xlvl 
(1631)2701116 inilcH which you must overcome before ihe 
dispatch of your journey. 160* Hoio Man may chitse a 
good Wife III. ii. in Ola Eng. Drama (1S24) 53 About it 
with what quick dispatch thou cau'.st. 1651 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt, 214, I offered you— I'o Dispute pubukcly, only lor 
quick dispatch. X78X Oibiion Decl. Sf Tf IL 75 In the dis- 
patch of business, his diligence was indefatigable. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Manrh. Shike vii. 73 Hirce mciidiers of 
the Committee sit daily for thc_ dispatch of common busi- 
ness. 1863 11 . Cox Inst it. 1. vl 41 If it tie iiilKiided that 
Parliaiiieiil sliould meet for dispatehof business. 1885 Act 
48-49 Vkt. c. 60. § 10 Notwithstanding any vacancy . . the 
Crouiicil shall be competent to proceed to the dispintch of 
business. 

f. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rat. 1 . iii. i, In him is. .only clerk- 
like 'despatch uf business' according to routine, i860 
Motley Ne/hert. (1868) I. iii. 75 To bis credit and dexterity 
they attribute the dcspatdi of most things. 

•f b. * Conduct, management ’ ( J.>. Obs. rare. 
x6o5 Suakr. Macb. 1. v.^ 69 You shall pul This Nights 
great Busincsse into my disp-itdi. 

6 . a. Prom|)t settlement or speedy accomplish- 
ment of an affair {-t/uitk dispatch in 5 ). Also as 
a personal quality; l*romptitude in dealing witli 
affairs, b. Speed, expedition, haste, rapid progress. 

a. x6o7->xs Bacon Ess.. Dispatch (Arb.) 242 Measure not 
dispatch by the tymes of sitting, but by the advauncenu*iit 
of the busities. a x68o Rutleu Rem. (1759) 11 . 71 Dispatch 
is no mean Virtue in a Statesman, xyis Addison Spcit. 
No. 46^ F 4 The Dispatch of a good Office is very often as 
beneficial to the Solicitor as the good Office itself. 

b. X573 Tusser Husb. Ixxxv. (1878) 174 Due season is 
Ijcst . . Dispatch hatli no fellow, make short and away. xgBa 
N. l#iciiKFiKi.D tr. Castanheda's Conq. E, /nd, xxxviii. 91 b. 
The dispatch he made for the lading of our sliips. 1636 
Davenant Witts V, i, This is a time of great dispatch ami 
htisie. xyaa Wollarton Eeiig. Nat. ix. 206 I'he Inisincxs 
he has to do grows urgent upon him, and calls for dispatch. 
X793 S.MKATON Edy stone L. ft 132 We also made good dis- 
patch with the cutting of the rock. t865 Cari.ylk Fredk. 
Gt. VIII. XVIII. xiv. 84 All turns on dispatch ; loiter a little, 
and Friedrich himself will be here akain I 

x83a Hr. Martinkau Demerara i. 8 Covering them 
[the roots) with so much desf^tch. 

•f*?. The act of TCtting rid (of something), by sale, 
etc. ; riddance, clearance, disposal ; the act of put- 
ting away hastily. Obs. 

x 6 o 4 Srak.<l Lear i. ii. 33 Ghu. What Paper were you 
reading f Bast. Nothing my Lonl. ^ Ghu, No 7 evnat 
needed then that terrible dispatch of it into your Pocket? 
1653 H. Cogan Xx. PintdM Trap. xiii. 41 In less than eight 
days he cleared his Warehouse . . Now having made a full 
dispatch of all [etc.J. 

il. Concrete and transferred senses. 

8 . A written message sent off promptly or speedily ; 


spec, an official communication relating to public 
affairs, usually conveyed by a special messenger. 
xjjBa N . Lickefield Ir. Castauheda's Conq, E. Ind. xx. 52 b, 
Nicholas Coello hailing receUied this dispatch, did forthwith 
depart, .mid that in hast. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolafs 
Toy. IV. xxi. 136 Messengers which carry y* ordinary difr 
patches from Knguse to Constantinople. t6fo F. Brookf. 
tr. Le Blanc's Trap, 309 Visier, keeper of the scale, who 
before he can seaie any dispatch, must acquaint the grand 
Senior. xySa Gentl. Mag. LII. 147 Captain Henry Edwin 
late of his Majesty's ship Kussef, arri^'cd here with dis- 
patches from Rear Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 1B03 Wel- 
LkSLKV Let. to Wellington 23 Dec. in lliornton Hist, India 
(1842) III. xviii. 358 note. I received this morning your dis- 
patch of the 3ot)i of Novcinticr. 2809 W e li.i ngton in Gurw. 
Desp, IV. 292 Excepting upon very important occasions I 
write my dispatches without making a draft. X844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit". India 1 . 223 Sir John Malcolm . .announced his 
arrival to the court, sending his dispatches by one of his 
officers. XB49 Tknnvson Princess iv. 360 Delivering scal'd 
dispatches which the Head took half-amazed. 

/ 9 . X64X Nicholas Papets (Caindtui) 59, 1 have alsoc ma<lc 
an other despaclh to the lords of the privie counsel by his 
« MHje.sties command. x8^ 'I'hiri.wai.l Greece IV. xxix. 87 
'lliey were called away ny a dcsp.Ttch from the fleet at 
Cardia. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 135 The loss of the 
mail-bags, containing Government despatches and our 
friends’ letters for the past year. 

9. An agency or organization for the expeditious 
transmission of goods, etc. ; a conveyance or vessel 
by which goods, parcels, or letters arc dispatched. 
_x 694 Land. Cm. No. 2964/1 Died . . Don Jean de Angulo, 
.Secretary of tlie Universal Dispatch. 1701 Ibid. No. 3024/4 
The Reprisal Dispatch, Jacob Green late Master, from New- 
lilngland. s86x [see 12). Mod. The Merchants’ Despatch ; 
it was sent by despatch. {Cent. Diet.). 
flO. A body of persons (officially) .sent to a 
p.irticu1ar destination. Ohs. 

■ 7*3 Warder Trtte A masons 6 ^ Dispatches of Guards nra 
sent from the first Disturbance given. 

11. s/ang. {pi.) A kind of false dice; «sDw- 


PATCHEU 2. 


i8ta J. H. Vaux F'/as/i Dict.f DispnUhes. false dice useil 
Ity giinible.rs. so contrived ns always to throw a nick. 1856 
Times 27 Nov. 9/* There arc dice called ' despatches A 
‘despatch’ has two sides, double fours, double five.s, ami 
double sixes. 

III. 12. attrib, and Comb.^ .is dispaUh-bearing. 
•writer, 'ivriting; diapatch-boat, -box, dispatch 
cock, dispatch-tubo (see quots.). 

xqxm Addison Spcct. No. 46*; F 5 Gratific.itions, Tokens of 
ThaiikfuItieHs, Dispaich Money, and the like specious 
Terms, are the I'rcicncos under which Corruption . . shelters 
itself. 1785 (vitosK Diet. I 'nig. Tongtte. lipatch cock, abbre- 
viation of a cUs|xitch cock, an Irish dish upon any pdden 
occasion. x8^ H'cst Ind. SkeUhhk. 1 . 299 These . . dispatch 
cocks . . arc simply fowls cut down the hack and expanded 
to the purposes of a grill . . they afford an agreeable relief 
to an appetite that demands haste to he gratified — whence 
the name. 1841 Li.vlr C. 0*Mal^ xci. 443 In the mere 
fletails of note-writing or dcspat|||aiearing. x86i Engineer 
XII. 5i/3(////(r)l'hc PneiimatielHIf^tch. Ibid., Tht loads, 
in tlic pneiimntic despatch tnbe^o not much exceed half- 
a-ton, unless the despatch carriages are coupled in trains of 
two or more. X864 Wkbstkr, Dispatch-box, a box for carry- 
ing dlspalclics ; a box for papers and other conveniences of 
a gentleman when travelling. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s.v. 
A fmospherk Rnihvtiy, A late act of Congress (^1872) appro- 
priates !|i 5,ixx:> for a pneumatic dispatch-tiibc between the 
Capitol and the Government Printing-Office, Washington. 
Ibtd., Dispatchdfoat, a name given to a swift vessel, formerly 
il fast sailer, now a small steamboat, used in dispatch duty. 
Ibid,, Dispatehdstbc, a tube in which letten or parcels are 
transported by a current of air. 1889 Repent. P, Wentworth 
1 1 1. 267 Some papers he had just extracted from his despatch- 
Imx. 1889 Sat. Rev. 2ft Jan. 104/1 Despatch-writing had not 
yet become part of the art of war. 


Di8pa*tcliable, a. rare. [f. Dispatch v. + 
-ahi.kJ Capable of being dispatched. 

xBax Black7v. Mag, IX. 305 Thou wilt find it no very easy 
or dispatchable matter. 

Diapsteher (disjwtbj). [f. as prec. + -*»’.] 

1. One who or that which dispatches, in various 
senses ; sec the verb. 

1547-64 r.AULinviN Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) v. vij To the godly, 
sleatn is the mo^t h.Tppy messenger ami quick disimlclicr 
of all such dis»K:asurcs. 1549 b'ref. Leland's Itiu. 
B iv. ( r.), .\varycc was the other dyspatcher, whych hath 
made an endc Imth of our lybraryes and Imkes without 
respect. 1563-87 Foxi: A . 4 M. (1631) 1 1 1 . XI. 557/2 matg., 
J>. Story. .the cniefc di.sp.ntcher of all Cftfds saints that 
siifferrd in Queciic Maries lime. x6ix Cotgr., Dataire, 
the dalcr, or disp.'itcher of the Popes Bulls. 1755 MAOSm 
Insurances II. 212 Likewise the Di.spatcher of Avarag^. 

A. Wainwright in Harper's Mag. July 272/a The 
disp.'itcher, as the electrician is tcclinically called, puts hm 
finger iqwn a fourth key. x886 Pall Mall G, 37 Aug. 3/2 
The despatcher of a lelegrani. 

2. s/ang. {pi.) A kind of false dice ; see quots. 


science h 

were loaded dice. *894 , 

unfair dice.. I hero arc those whose faces do not bear tho 
correct niimhcr of pips, and which arc known as * dis- 
patchers'. Ibid. 238 A high dispatcher cannot throw less 
than two, whilst a low one cannot throw higher than three. 

d. Obs. or arch, [f. Dispatch 

sb. + -Kl'L.] 

1 1. Having the quality of dispatching or making 
away with expeditiously. Obs. 

1608 Middleton Trick to Cateh Old One 11. ii. D 
Fall like a secret and dispatclifull plague On your secured 
comforts. 1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc, 83 T heir teeth . . 
were very dispatchfull of their prey. 
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2. Full of or characterized by disjmtch ; speedy, 
expeditions, quick, hasty. Obs. or arch. 

164a Fi'llbk Ahsv), to /'imt 1 Those dispatchfttll and 
urgent limes, MiLTON P. L, V. 331 So saying, with 


urgent limes, MiLTON P, L, V. 331 , 

dispAtchful looks in haste She turns, on hospitable thoughts 
intent, 1683 tr. Hrtumus' Morim Ehc,^ While the dispatch* 
fill fool shall rush bluntly on. >768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. There ia a wide dinereoce between leading 
a regular life, and living by rule ; the one is plca.sant, ea-sy, 
smooth, and dispatchful ; the other . . toilsome, Ktiflf, and 
generally wasteful both of time and strength. 1814 IT. Husk 
FugUho Pieces *30 If despatohful haste thy journey^ need. 
181^ Lvtton Disowned If) The most dispatchiul solicitude, 
tb. quasi aJv. sSpeedily, quickly, in haste. Ohs, 
lyas Porn Odyss. ill. 534 Let oni^ disp.atchful, hid some 
swain lo lead A well-f^ bullock from the grassy mead. 
1791 CowrKR liiad xxiii. 148 Their keen-edged axes to the 
towering oaks Dispatchful they applied. 

tBi 8 pa*toluil 6 ]lt. Ohs. [f. Dispatch v , -i- 
-M£NT.] Hie act of dispatching, dispatch (in 
various senses) ; prompt execution or settlement ; 
getting rid of, sending away, dismissal; making 
away with, kilting. 

1519 St. Trials. Hr^olsey^ For want of dispatchment of 
matters. 1338 M. Throo.mumto.n Let. Ow//;t<<r//(MS. in St. 
Pap. UcnTl^HL XII. ii. No. 552 Herd. OlT.) Att Fare.s . . 
y requerycl ofThyme [PoleJ my dysparhement [copy in MS. 
Cott. C/t-fK/.E. 6,386 despachcmentlaccordyiig lo hys promes 
to me at Rome. 1^6 Bale F.ng. Votaries ti. (1550) nob, 
lie. .confe.ssed that Tie had sent . .false letters and poysons to 
the dyspachement of hy.s enemyes. iSTO Aor. Parker Corr. 
3^To procure the dispatchment of this offensive court. 

Dispathy, obs. form of Dtspathy. 
t Dispa'tron, Ohs. [Dia- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of a patron or of patronage. 

16x5 Sylvestkr lyu Bartas, yob Triumphant 11. 62 
Townes of late By him dispatroned and depopulate, c i6ao 
Z. Boyd Zion's f imwrs (1855) 89 By thee dlspatron'd .. 
Who could .1 comforte once afford to me ? 

ZMspanper (disi^^ paj), v. Jaw. [Drs- 7 b.] 
traus. To decide a person to be no longer a pauper; 
to deprive of the privileges of a pauper ; to di.s- 
qualify from suing in formd pauperiSf that is, with- 
out payment of fees. 

1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 7a Therforc the Court 
would dismisse the cause or dispauper the pl[ainlt[ifr], for 
that by his confc.ssion he hath 1 1“ per annum. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr.f Dispauper is a word most used in (he Court of 
Chancery, as when one i.s admitted to .sue in fonua pauperis, 
if that privilege be taken from him, he is said to lx; Dis- 
pauptred. 1816 J. Phili.i.mome Rep. 1 . 183 (L.) If a party 
has a current income, though no permanent property, he 
must be dispau|)ered, t88^ Law Times 7 M.3r, 340/1 The 
plaintiff had, by the fact of his having recovered . . more than 
become dispaupered. 

Dispauperiie (dispf'p^raiz', v. [f. Di.s- 6 4 
PauperizeTj trans. a. To release or free from the 
state of pauperism. Also Jig. b. To free (a com- 
monity or locality) from paupers. 

1833 AVw Monthly Mag, XXXVIl. 283 What chance do 
you see of dispauperizing any of the paupers? 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ.w xi. 4 13 (1876) 58^ M.iny highly pauperized 
districts . . have been dispaupcn/cd by adopting strict rules 
of poor.law administration. 1874 Contemp. Rro. XXIV. 
963 The boy was thoroughly dispuiupcrized in .spirit. 

TIence Slipaii’pexlMd a. ; -lia-tlon, 

isi Rep. Poor Law Comm, (1885) 163 The principle 
of relief . . found .so elhcient in the dispauperized pnri^hes. 
1876 Pretyman {title\ Dispauperizatiun, a popular Treatise 
on Poor-Law Evils and their Kcm<:die.s. 

1 2K0pay*re« Ohs. Alsody8-,-poir,-peyre. 
[f. Dispatk v.'^, var. of Dkpatr, to spoil, injure, or 
snfler injury.] Impaired condition, di.srepair. 

in £t§g. Ciltls (1870) 397 'I'imt it may be remed^xd 
ana holpen when that it ys [in) riiyn, or in dispeyre, or 
before. 1337-8 Will of J. Sponer (Somerset Ho.), All the 
wyndowR . .that be in dyspeir. 

l)ispayr(e, obs. form of DKsrAiR. 

Dispaaca (dispf*s). [f. Dth- 9 4 - Peace sh. 
Orig. Scotch, in which it is in familiar use.] I'hc 
absence or reverse of jwace or quietness; une.isi- 
ncss (of mind) ; dissension, enmity. 

'**9 .) AMIE50V, Displace. diMuiet, dissen.sion. 1831 Ruskin 
f Ven. III. iv. 636. lyT'The Ixjndon of the nineteenth 
;y may yet become as Venice without her de.spotism, 

. , I FloKntt without her dispeace. 1836 — Mod. Paint. 
III. IV. xviK. Conci. 338 Two men, cast on a desert island, 
thrive in diiipeAcc. 1867 S. Cox Quest Chie/Good 
jr contrast , . breed.s no dispeace or anger in the 

§73 iii'RTON /f/f/. Scot. VI. Uxi. 219 Scotland h.ad 
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rdispeace. 1881 Gkikir in Nature XWU. 224 
noun of renewed dispeace among the nations. 

_ie DiipM'oafU 17. 

'Vallacb in Seott. /..eader 29 Jan. 6 A messenger 
of that dispeaceful divinity [the goddess of .strifej. 

t DiapaaT, V. Ohs. [f. Djs- 6 4- stem of ap- 
ptar^ com-pear ; see also tlie aphetic Pear. Cf. 
OK. disparoir (i6th c. in Godet.) or It. disparere 
‘to disappeere ’ (Klorio;. Mod. Fr. has in the pre- 
sent stem disparenUret disparatss- : cf. Disparish 
t'.i and DiflAPPEAE.1 To disappear. 

x6eo Fairfax Tasso vii. xUv. 125 All thorn stani on head’iis 
mew rare that shone . . dispear^d were and gone. 1^7 Bi-. 

Wks. 5of Thi* great impostor.. dis- 
8^’'^ *647 H. More Song o/SohI u li, 
whom nought doth dispejur. 

liljjnohe: var. of Despeche, DxilACHifc Ohs., 


to 8« away, dispatch, 

Dispatchment. 


Also Dispeohement, 


1338 M. Throcmorton Le/,t copy in MS. Coti. Cleopatra 
K. 6, If. 386, And from thens also to have been dispeched 
long, in St. Pap. lien. VIII. XII. 11. No. 552, dyspachydj. 
thia,, And herupon delayed my dispechement . . To come 
further concernyng my di^icchement (original, in both eases, 
dyspachement]. 

Dispeot, var. of Despect, Ohs. 
t X)isp8a*d, V. Ohs. [a]>p. ad. obs. It dispedire. 
(spedire) to dispatch (Florio), f. Dis- 1 ; a parallel 
form to L. ex-pedire, im-pedire (Expedb, Impede). 
lint, as the spelling shows, associated in Fng. use 
with Speed : cf. also the panillcl form Drspeed.] 
trans. To dispatch, to send off. b. rejl. To get 
away quickly. 

1603 Knolli:$ Hist. Turks (L.),To that end he dispeeded 
an emlmssadour to Poland. The man rcturned..and wa!; 
agaiiic dispeeded. i6e4 in Catend. St. Papers, K. Indies 
16 Aug. (1878) 365 The Dutch have dispeedim sundry shifKi 
tow.iid.a the west. 1630 Loro Banians 79 [He] di.iipeedcd 
his Bramanc Madewnauger, and Ids Pardon, to Delee. x8ia 
Southey Roderick xv. 273 Himself from that most p.ainful 
interview Dispeeding, he withdrew. 

c. To dispatch or finish promptly ; to expedite. 
x6a6 Gatakek Spanish Invasiops 16 lulian. .sent one AIj'- 
pius.. furnished with much treasure for the dispeeding of 
the wurke. 

Dispoir (e, obs. form of Despair. 

Diapol (disped), v. [ad. L. dispell l^e to drive 
asunder, scatter, f. Dis- i \pellJre to drive.] 

1. trans. To drive away in different directions or 
in scattered order ; to disperse by force, dissipate 
(e. g. clouds, darkness, doubts, fears, etc.) 

a 1631 Donnk in Select. (Z842) *41 More clouds than they 
could . . dispel and .scatter. IMS J. Davies tr. Olearim* Vov. 
Amhass. a to Lamps., enough to diKucil the greatest dark- 
nesse. >667 Milton P, L. i. 530 He.. gently rais’d Their 
fainted courage, and dispel’d their fears. 1781 Gibhon 
Decl. 4- F. III. 63 His apprehensions were soon dispelled. 
?.“ 3 . Fkouoe Short Stud. IV. f. viii, 90 He dispelled the 
illusions of Lewis. 2887 Bowen Vhg. yKueid i. 199 Ills 
more dire ye have suffered; and these too Heaven will 
dispel. 

2. intr. (for reJl.) To become dissipated or sczit- 
tered, as a cloud or the like. 

1643 /Cingdomes V'kiy. Intellig. No. 7. 55 [He] still hangs 
as a cloud over Pliiiimouth, but it di.s}x;lls every day. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 263 Melt, and dispel, ye spectre- 
doubts. 1840 Blacfno. Mag. XliVIII. 270 Conventions .. 
in constant succession buhlue up. form, and dispel. 

Hence Dlspe'Uin^ pjl a., esp. in com1>., ait can- 
dispelling, that dispels care; OliprUent (also 
-ant), a dispelling agent ; DiipM'Utr, he who or 
that which dispels. 

1717 Fkezier Voy. S, Sea 77 It is an admirable dispdler 
of certain 'i'umorii. 2836 F. aIajionxy Rtl. Father Front, 
Watergrasshitl Crtm*.rrt/ (18^9) 78 A Uispellcr of sorrow. 
1869 Pall Mali G. iB Aug. 10 The change of scene.. will 
often act as a good dispellant. 

Bispence, var. of Dirpekse. 
t Bispe'lld, V. Ohs. or arc/i. Also 4-6 des-, 
dys-, rsi. t. and pple. dispended, dispent. [ME. 
dcs-, dispend-en, a. OF. despend-re (mod.F. dJpen- 
dre) - Pr, tlespendre, Sp. despender. It. dispenderei-^ 
l.ite L. dispendlre to weigh out, pay out, dispense, 
f. Dis- 1 -^pendere to weigh. Cf. Expend, Spend.] 
1. ityins. To pay away, expend, spend : a. money, 
wealth. 

rt330 R. Brunnr Chropi, (1810) 290 be kyng sent.. For 
bisshopp«s..& oker hat found, pat ilk 3e?e mot dispendo 
of loiulv-s twenty pound, e 1386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 63 For 


hauour to^cclies for to recouui'c her syghte. * 2599 B. Jonson 
K%>. Man out of Hum. 11. iii, A poore elder brother of mine, 
sir, a yeoman, may dispend some seven or eight hundred 
a yccrc. s&ui Declar. Lords 4- Cent, ao June 6 Those 
sumnies .shall be dtspended as the former h.ave been, r 1680 
llicKERiN(:ti.L ///VA IVkiggism Wks. 1716 I. 28 All (the 
money I was dispended. 

absol. Mj^A^eub. 53 Ich wylle ket kou etc and drinke 
and . . des])cndi. 16^ Gaulg Ho^y Madn. 348 Wlieh he 
must needs despend, he . . kisses euery Peecc he parts from. 

b. other things. 

a X300 Cursor M. 13410 (Coll.) ^ god drinc suld kou first 
de'.pend. 1412 Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 Schal do bryiigc . . 
two fiittc Oxen . .to be dispviidcd on a dyner. 14. . Hocclevr 
Compi. Virgin 244 And hath li» blood despent in greet foy- 
soun. N. L1CKF.FIKI.D tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. lud. 
xlii. 98 a, They were the bolder t9 dixpend amongst them 
their shot, with the which there were many very sore hurt, 
ida? Feltham Resohes i. Ixix. Wks. (1677) xo< Every Man 
will be busie in dispeiiding that quality, which is predomi- 
nant in him. a 17^ Swift IFXi. (2841) XL 69 They insist, 
that the army dispend as many oaths yearly as wilt produce 
CiQo,ooo nett. 2868 Kinolake Crimea (1877) XV. xiii. 317 
isolated bastion dispending its strength. 

c. To dispend landi to have an income from 
land, to possess land. 

2313 Fitzmkrb. Surv. xii. (1339) ^7 In *ome case he shall 
dispende and have more lanoes, 2623 Sir H. \ 

(r636)4o5 Where that clause needs not, the lurt" 
pend some land of freehold out of;^itncient del 
the Countie where the issue is to ]ii|,|ttied. 

^2. To spend, consume, e aiBlb y, dccupyV(ISme). 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. aa mKh eu bSkw dwpeDded thi 
tym wrang. c 1^ Chaucer gtSUPe % 320 How she in 
vertu myghte htrlyf dlspende UftM^prron. despent]. c s4M 
Hocci.eve Learn to DiVasa My dayes 1 despehte in vanitee. 
2S8a N. LicHEPieu) tr. Castanhetla's Conq. E. Ini, Ixix. 


DISFBNSABXLZTV. 

24a b, That vpon them the Caruells might dispend their times. 
138s Bentley Mon. Matrones 122 The time of my life euill 
duipenL 

3. pass. To be brought to an end or hniahed up ; 
to be exhausted or spent ; to come to an end. 

>393 Gower Corf. 1 . 5 Whan the prologe is so despended. 
143a 7 f/// of S. Fyncham in Blyth’s Fincham (1863)1541*11 
liesc issue male be dispended. 2470 Hardino Chron. ix. i, 
Anchises dyed and was diKpeiU. 23*0 Caxlon's Chron. F.ng, 

I. of 2 The vytayles were dispended and fay led. 

4 . To Spend to no purpose ; to waste, squander, 


i7K r. dispenden] on liym a penne'full of ynke. i48aCAXTON 
Cato Bvb, To thende that tboudyspeude hyt uot tolysshly. 

6 . To distribute, DiapKNEs (esp. in early use, in 
charity to the poor). 

r2373 Cato Major iii, x. in Anglia VII, Freliche dis- 
uende, per neod is, euer among, c 2400 Apol. Loll, txa If 
pis be xeuen or despendid to ]>« pore. 2^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
275/1 To gyue to the poure peple and dispende it among 
the nedy. 13x7 Test, Ebor. (Surt.) V. 88 Dispendyd and 
ilalt at my buryall. .xh. P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. in. 
vii, 'I'he purple fountain . . Isy thousand rivers through the 
Isle disp^t. 163a Benlowks Theoph. yw. xlix. 225 When 
Sols Influence descends . . And richer Showres, then fell on 
Danaes lap dispends. a 2636 Hales Cold,^ Rent. (1688) 267 
To make them, .profitable unto us, by charitably di.spendiiig 
them. 

6 . To dispense with, do without, rare. 

26x4 T. Adams De-oiCs Banquet 6z If a present punishment 
be siiKPcnded, the future shall neuer be dispended with. 

t Dupe'llder. Ohs. Also 4-5 des-, dispen- 
dour. [M Ii. a. OF. despendour agent-n. from de- 
spendrei see prec.] One that cx^nds ; a dis- 
penser ; an almoner ; a steward ; *- Dispknsator. 

2340 Ayenb. 190 He . . het his desspendoure k^t ho him 
yeaue uyftene pond of gold. ]>e spendeie. .ne yeaf bote uyf. 
X38a Wvci.iK Tit. i. 7 It bihouelh a bischop for to be withoute 
crime, us dispendour of God. 2381 — 1 Pet, iv. 10 As goode 
dispetideres of the . . grace of God. c 2386 Chaucer Melib. 
T 687 The grctier ri^csses that a roan hath, the mo de- 
Rpendours he liath. £2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode \\\. xvij. 
(1869) 144 Thilke is cxccutrice, and dispciiderc of the resi- 
due of the tcKtaL X430-XS30 Myrr, our Laitye 114 Marye 
. .that arte..moste ware dyspender. .fedc the hungry wyth 
thy benygne prouydcnce. 2622 Florio, Dhpensatore . .also 
a di^nder. 

t JMipe'ildillg, vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. Dispend v. + 
-INO L] The action of Dispend 7a; expenditure. 

c 2340 Hami'Olr Prose Tr. 25 Thes holy mcnc lefte not 
wilterly . . the Uispemlynge of worldcly gooiiis. ts$3 Homilies 

II. Almsdeeds tit. (1850) 395 There is a kind of dispending 
that shall never diiuimsh the stock. 1603 1 '^oiuo Montaigne 

III. ix. (1632) 537 Their dUpendiug and. .artiheiaU liberalities. 

b. Mont‘y to defray expenses. 

1373 Barbour Bruce vui. 509 He. .gaf thame dispending 
And send thame hame. 

c. Dispensation; stcw.ardship. 

2^ Wvci.ip I Cor. ix. 17 Dispending (2382. Geneifa, and 
2622 dispensation ; R. V. stewardship] is bit.akun to me. 

DispenUoUB (disj^endi^s), a. [ad. L. dis- 
pmdioS’Us hurtful, prejudicial, f. Dispendium. Cf. 
inofl.K. dispendieux ex[)cnsiye (Littre).] 

1 1. Causing loss or injury; hurtful, injurious. 

1557 FoI'K in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111 . App. Ixxx. 276 (It) 
being thought, .tiiat for the necessity of money that U to be 
dcniunded in the p.arliament, and otherwise cannot be pro- 
vided, the prorogation of that should be much dispendicus. 

2. Costly, exjicnsiye ; lavish, extravagant. 

2787 Bailey vol. II, Dispendious, sumptuous, costly. 
2862 Bgresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 29/A C. ii. 59 A some- 
what dispendious use of material may in the end be true 
economy. 2864 Etclesiologist XXV. 86 What is the good 
. .of this. . dispend ioii.s u.se of materials I 

Hence Dlapo'adiouEly adv., at great expnse. 

2874 T. G. B0WLK.S Flotsam 4- yetsdm 9 Nov. (1883) 116 
A green apple which he had dispcndioiisly bought. 

Aispe'llditlire. rare. [f. Dihpend, after Kx- 
pENDiTuiiR.l ~ Expenditure. 

2837 ‘*' 1 “ F. FAWiRAVE Norm. 4- Eng. II. 506 His exuberant 
di.smiditure speedily received a check. 

IliDispendillllla Ohs. [L. »cost, expense; 
also, loss, damage; f. dispemUre to Dispend: a 
parallel form to Compendium. Cf. It. dispendio 
expense.] Loss, waste ; expenditure, expense. 

x^ Petit. Eastern Ass. z8 Is not Bolt-money the dis- 
pcndiuin of our possessions ? ax66i Fuller IVorthies i. 
(/66a) 356 This Gentleman in his Title page ingeniously 
wishetli that his Compendium might not prove a Di^n- 


dium to the Reader thereof. x6m J. Woodward in 
Trans. XXI. 207 The less they [Plants] are in Bulk, the 
smaller the Quantity of the Fluid Mass in which they are 


water was the less by ii. 

nuqpcnm'bi'li'^. [f. next + ->»»•] The 
quality of Ijcing dispensable, a. Capability of 
being dispensed or made the subject of ecclesias- 
tical dispensation, b. Capability of being dis- 
pensed with in done without. 

a. 1690 R. MpLLiHGWORTH Exitc. Usufpid Powers 
Quoting a Dq^ of thePapa^for the dispeuMbilitie of an 



b. 1883 Miss Brouqhtom Belinda 111 . 111. ix. 8x Weigh- 
ing the dispensability or indispensability as a travelUng 
companion of each [book]. 
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DISPENSATION. 


DISPENSABLE. 

Dispaniable (Oispe-nsabM), a, [ad. mecl.L. 
dispensdbil-ist i.iHspensdre toDi8i’KN8E : Bee “HLE, 
Cf. K dispensable { i6th c. in Littr^ .] 

1 . EccL Subject to dispensation, a. Capalde of 
being permitted in special circumstances, tliough 
against the canons ; capable of being remitted or 
coiidonedi though an offence or sin. 

*S 33 Moke Let. ta CrotMvell Wfcs. 1435/f f 5 odcnly Ms 
liighnes. .shewed me that, .his mariage \va.s . . in such wUe 
against the lawc of nature, that it couldc in no wysc by the 
cnurche be dispensable. 1536 Act 28 Hen. VI C. 7 § 5 
The maryage. .was..ayenst me lawc.s of almighty god, and 
not dispen.sable by any huni.iyne aiictoritie. 156a FtLL.s in 
JStrype Ann. I. xxxiii. 371 Horrible sins are dispensable for 
money. /utopAtkyns Pari. i^'Pol. y>a< 7 .T (1734) 296 The 
Distinction of Mala Prokibita, into such as are dispensable, 
and such as are not dispensable. 

b. Captible of being dispensed with or declared 
non-obligatory in a siiecial case, as a law, canon, 
oath, etc. 

/ri6ia Donne BiaOararo^ (1644) to6 If it fthe Law] be 
dispensable in some cases bcnciiciall to a man. 1679 Durnkt 
Hist. Ref. 1 . 1, ii. 152 He was then of opinion that the law 
in Leviticus was dispensable. 1690 Stili.ingfl. Charge to 
Clergy (T.), The question, .is, whether the church'.s benefit 
may not.. make the canons against non>residencc as dis< 
pensable a.s those against transl.ations. 1837-9 Hali^am 
Jlist. Lit. iv. 111. i 23 Durand seems to have thought the 
fifth commandment (our sixth) more di.spensable th.an the 
re.st. 1890 Pall MallG, 15 Feb. 2/2 Celiliate friars with 
* dispensable vows ' are henceforth to be one of the recog* 
nized agencies of the Church of England. 

2 . Allowable, excusable, pardonable, arch. Ohs. 

1589 PuTTE.viiAM En^. Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 It c.ame 
not of vanitie but of a fatherly aflection, iuyitig in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect, .it was 
dispenceable in him and not iiniecent. a x6B^ Lkigiiton 
Comm, i Pet. iii. 8 In his saddest times, when he might 
seem most dispensable to forget other things. 1704 .Swift 
T. Tub vi. (Seager), If straining a point were at all His* 
pensable. 

3 . That can be dispensed with or done without ; 
unessential, omissible ; unimportant. 

1849 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exetnf. in. xvi. 54 Things, whicli 
indeed are pious, and religious, but dispensable, voluntary 
and commutable. 1633 H. Mokk Conject. Cahbal. l*ref. 
A vii (T.), Speculative and dispensable truths a man . . 
ought rather to propound . . sceptically to the world. x84a 
Black iK in Tati's Mag. IX. 749 Ibjoks. .arc yet only of 
secondary use. .and ctin never render the hearing car, and 
the sneaking tongue dispensahlc. 1667 Swiniu'kni-: Ess. <(* 
.Stud. (1875) 1 r8 Not a tone of colour, .is misplaced or dis* 
pensable. 

4 . Capable of being dispensed or administered, 

x68o .SV. Trials^ Col, Andnwe (R.\ If they be laws, they 

must be. .dispensable by the ordinary courts of the land. 
Hence DiHi*KN.sAiULtTY. 

x6s4 Hammond FundaMentals xii. § 2 (R.) Of Dispr.n* 
sabltMiess of Oaths, 

Disp 61 lflary (dispemsari). [f. L. type dispen- 
sariurn^ dispenstirius {liber) : cf. ined.L, dispeth 
sdrius (i2QO in Fleta =* dispensator DiftrKN.s]«:u), 
and F. dispemaire ‘ a Disnensatorie, or Hooke, that 
tcacheth how to make all Fliisicall compositions* 
(Cotgr. i6ri) ; f. d/spens- ppl. stem oil., dispeml- 
ih'e to dispense ; see -ahy.] 

1 . A place, room, or shop, in which medicines 
arc dispensed; an apothecary’s sliop. spec. A 
charitable institution, where medicines are dis- 
pensed and metlical advice given gratis, or for a 
small charge {charitable ox public dispemary). 

1699 Garth Disfens. J*ref. (K.i, 'J'be dispensary being ,in 
apartment in the college, set up for the relief of ilie sick 
vaor. 170a {title), 'I’hc necessity and usefulness of tin: 
l)ispcnsarie.s lately set up by the Collt-.gc of Physicians 111 
London, for the use of the sick poor. 1789 Mrs. Pioz/i 
Journ, Frame 1 . 199 [Venice tre.Tclc] can never be got 
genuine except here, at t he original Dispensary. 1806 Si; kr 
IVinter in Load. l. 58 In the discharge of his duty as 
physician to a dispcn.sary. 1869 Lkckv Eurof. Mor. II. 
IV. 86 A Merchant . . founded . . a grntuitou.s dispensary 
for the monks. 1874 C. (ikikir I.iJ'e in IVoods xvii, 291 
He gave me some stuff from a dispensary. 

1 2 . transf. A collection of the drugs or prepara- 
tions mentioned in the pharinacopceia or to be 
found in on apothccary*s shop. Ohs. 

X710 Steele Tatler'i^o. 248 p 3 Natural G.Tiety and Spirit 
. .surpass all the false Ornaments . . that can he ymt on by 
applying the whole Dispensary of a Toilet. 1788-74 'I’cckkr 
Lt. Hat, (1852) 1 . 676 Nor yet does it suffice that wr have 
9 complete dispensary of remedies without knowing how to 
apply them. 

to. A book containing formuL'e and directions 
for the making up of medicines ; a pharmacopceia ; 
Dispensatory sb. i. Obs. ox arch. 

Bailky, Dispensary, a Treatise of Medicines. i7as 
Bhaolkv/Viw. Diet, k.v. Syrnf, You have.. it lX*scriptioii 
. . of it in all Dispensaries. 

XH^sBensate, rare. [f. L. dispensdt-y ppl. 
itXtxxi xn dispensdre \ d. eofnpensate.'] « Dispense. 

vpn Glory o/Graces That all i« so Dispcn-satcH, 

and Oeconomixed in, from, and by the Beloved. i8aa W. 
Irving Braceb. /fa// (1845) 144 Conceptioils; of widely dis- 
pensated happiness. 

DiapaiUiatioiI (di8pen<;^‘j3n>. Also 4-6 dys- ; 
>aoioun. [a. F. dispensation (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), or ad. I., dtspensdlidn-em distribution of 
money or property, management, stewardship, 
regulation, economy, from disptnsdrt to Dispense.] 
VOL. III. 


I. The action of dealing out or distributing. 

1 . The action of dispensing or dealing out ; distri- 
bution or administration to others; expenditure, 
spending, or di.sl)urscmcnt (of money) ; economical 
use or disposal (of anything). 

13^ Trkvisa Jligden (Rolls) III. 469 fMStz.) F.vcrj-ch 
sclmide make j^ond for hi.s owne p.Trtie, ajui ^eve us .special 
hclpe and sulisidie by Ills ownc dispensacioiin. 1640 Skluen 
Lasvs of Eng. 1. ii. (1739) a The dispensation of this grace 
unto all men. 1693 Woodward A’a/. Hist. Earth \. (1723) 
52 A Dispensatiim of W.ner promiscuously and indiffer- 
ently to all Parts of the F.arth. /1S704T. Brown J 'raise 
Wealth Wks. 1730 1 . 86 Blind in the dispensation of all our 
favours. 1841 D'Isracli Amcm. Lit. (1867) 618 ^ Elizalictb, 
a cyuecn well known for her penuriutLS dispensations. ^ t86i 
'I'uLLOCH En^. Purit. t. a6 Changes in the dispetisiilion of 
the lord's Supper. 1876 Leckv Eng. in i 8/4 C, 11 . viK. 
439 The disjiensation ol bribes, places, and pensions. 
t2. final. The distribution of blood, the nerves, 
etc., from some centre. Obs. 

z8M Ci r.PEiTTiH /fc CoLK ISarthol. Anat. 1. i. lyoi But the 
Principle of Dispenstation from whence the Wins arise, is 
the Liver, and not the Heart. Ibid, iii. i. 32a The Begin* 
niiig of the dispensation of Nerves, or the part whence the 
Nerves immediately arise, is the Medulla oldongata. 1759 
tr. DuheuueVs llusb. 11. il (1762) i8a This dispensation of 
the nutritive juices. 

3 . 'Fhe process of dispensing medicines or medical 
prescriptions ; ‘ the making up of medicines in ac- 
cordance with nrescriplion, and the delivery of them 
to the patient ^ (.^'</. Soc. fex. iS83\ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 237 In the due dis* 

y ens:ition of medicines desunied from this animnll. 1779-81 
OHN.soN L. P., Garth, The Physicians procured .some 
apothecaries (u undertake the dispensation. 

II. The action of .administering, ordering, or 
managing; the system by which things are atl- 
ministered. 

['riiis group of .senses ori^in.Ttes in the I., use of dhpen- 
satin to render Gr. oixoi'n^to in N.T. and patristic wnter.v 
'I'he bitter is used in 1 Cor. ix. 17, F.ph. iii. a, Col. i. 25 
for the ‘orticc rtf an ndininistnilor* (see s»*nse 4 tielow) ; but in 
F.ph. i. 10, ill g, for ‘a method or system of administration ‘ 
(.specificnlly that which involved the IncarimtiniiX From 
this latter aiose various theological uses: it.' 'I'erlullian 
{Adv. Praxean ii, iii, iv.) uses dispeHsatio^dino\‘n\iia Id 
denote the Trinity as an admiiiistr.'itivc arrangement, i. c. 
a system of distribution and ap|^ortionment of function; 
dc.signcd by the Father for adniinisirative purposes. '1 his 
is known a.s an eeconomii al distinguished from an essen- 
tial Trinity: in the latter the personal distinctions :ire 
regarded as matters of natiirc and necessity, in the former 
of will. (See the distinction between DiSTKVSA t ive, I Ms 
rFNSATORY, and essential.) (2) It wils applied to ihe 
Incarnation {dispensatio assumpti corporis, d. .suscepte 
carnis, or simply dispensatio) as the basis or organ of tin: 
redemptive system under which mankind now live lAugust. 
Serut. 264 ii .s). (3) T’he evangelical system is termed r//V- 
pensatio eiratisi in opjiositioii to the I.nw or system of works 
(Augu.st. Ep. Hi 9 2o), while the method of salv.ition by 
means of the Inciwnalion is disp*'fisatio salutis nostra’ 
(.August. .S'rrw.i^j § i). llciicc, in the Latin versioti of 
Ireiiieus, Christ is called iiispensator paiern.r. gratise (iv. 
20. 7). (4) Dispensatio was applied to the divine i)ur|>osc 
or decree which CKtahlished the system, and determined its 
mode of-iction iTerlull. AdsK Marc, vl 18, Hilar. l»icl. De 
Trin. ix. 66, xi, 13); also, by Hilary, lathe P.ission, as the 
sunreine mystery of Rcdenijition.l 

4 . 'I’he orderly atlminislration of things com- 
mitted to one’s charge ; the function or office of 
administrator or steward ; stewardship, arch. 

Wyclik I Cor. ix. 17 Forsotli if I willinge do this 
thing, 1 haue medc; sothly if .iTcns my wil. disjicnsaciouu 
is bitake to me. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 98 'J'hcy 
sbuldegeueacointysoflierUisbunsacyoii that haue resceyued 
benefylys and ryclies of the chyr«.lie. 1348 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 34, 1 haue taken at my fnilieis handc the 
dispensation of redeniynge m.Tiikyndi;. 1847 liury Wills 
(Camden) 197 According to the will of him whose slew.ird 
1 am, and to whoin I mu.st give an accompt of the dispeii- 
sacion of that which he hath cominitteu vnto me. 1891 
Norris Pract. Oise. 36 AWi.se Dispensation of thcF.Tding 
and Uiirijjhteous Mammon, i860 Trench .Sernt. Wcstni. 
Abb. xx.xi1.366 A man. .may forget or abuse his stcw'aidship 
ill the dispens.'iiioii of one talent as effectually as in the 
di.spensaiion of ten. 

6. Ordering, matt^ment; esp. the divine ad- 
ministration or conduct of the world ; tlu: ordering 
or arrangement of events by divim? ])rovidcnce. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv, pr. xi. 108 (Cainh. MS.) TImnne 
llic wyse dispcnsacioun of god sparith hym. 1381 Wyclif 
Col. i. 25, 1 poul am made inyiiy.slre bi dispeiisacioiin of 
god. 1398 'I'rf.vlsa Barth. De P. R. (1495) vi. xviil 204 
1‘lie dyspens-icion of goddis word settylh some men to fore 
other. 1313 BRAD.SHAW«$y. Werburge 1. 3263 Whiche danes 
by suffcraunce and dispensacton Of alinyglity g(Hl for syniic 
iiiul iniquite Punysn]^ vi^itcously all this region. 13x6 
Pilgr. Per/. (NV. dr W. 1531) 27 Jlolhe body and sotile, 
with the bole dispeusaeion and ordrynge ofour Iyfc(^ wyll. 
1843-7 fEcstw. Crmfess. E'aith viil § 8 11877) Overcoming all . 
Iheir cnciiiics by hlS almighty power and wisdmii, in .siich 
manner and ways as^are most consonant to his wonderful 
and unsearchable dlspcnsiition. X863. Sir T. Hknhkpt 
Trav. (1677) 260 Ajbeit in his dispensation ., his stroke.St at e 
..with an equal hand afRicttiig the innocent with the 
nocent, *l 7 i Milton Samson 6 t, I must not quarrel with 
the will Of nigbesi dii^nsation. 

* or provision of Providence 


b. An arrarqrei 
or of Nattire. ' 

1863 Huoke Micros 
do we find all thr ^ 
LOCK />Mf. j. i*75W 
Providence in regard to 


• infinitely wise and provident 
itions in Nature. 1734 Shek* 
'he Gospel is a Dispensation of 

ankimb 18x6 Keatinc.k Trav. 

(1817) I. x8 With the iminuubie decree that man should 


labour, romes the benevolent dispensation that he need not 
want. 1861 Mill Utiiit. v. 76 Attached to il by a special 
dicpcns.'Uion of nature, 

c. A Special dealing of Providence with a com- 
munity, family, or person, dispensing blessing, 
afilietion, or other event; the event t)Y lot thus 
dealt out ; a.s a Mysterious or merciful dispensation. 

a 163* Ror.ERs (J.), Neither are God’s methods or inten- 
tions different in his dispensations to each private man. 
1704 Nelson test, ^ Easts il (1730) 29 The Di*-pciiM»- 
tions of God’s l^rovidcncc towards Men., arc verj' pro* 
misciums. 18x3 .Scorr Pcveril xxix, A Immbling dispeiisa- 
' lion on the house of Peverib 1837 Dickens A'f/wi'. it, 
: Mysterious di.spensaiiuns of Providcni-e, 1848 Ruskin 
: Mod. Paint, ll. ill. i. .viv, $ 10. 111 Different dispensa- 
i lions of trial and of trust, of sorrow and support ifos 
I Crockftt Glistering Batches in Bogmyrile 154 In the 
i north . . everything is either a Judgement or a dispensation, 
.'iccording to whether it happens to your neighbour or 
I yourself, 

I 0 . Theol. A religious order or syslcm, conceived 
i ns divinely instituted, or as a stage in a progressive 
j -revelation, oxpres.sly adapted to the needs of a par* 
j ticular nation or period of time, as the patriarchal, 
Mosaic (or Jexoish) dixpensation, the Christian 
. dispensation', also, the age or period during which 
I such .system has prevailed ; Kconomy 5 b. 

An extension of the patristic use of the word as applied 
to the evangelical system biLsed on the Incai nation 'see note 
under II above); the patriarchal and Mosaic ‘dispensations’ 
being conceived as nioplieticof the Cliri>tian, all bring one 
in substance thongfi differing in fomi. Ibis use became 
coiiimoii in the theology of the 17th c. 

1643 7 I Vest M. Con/rss. Faith vii.^ } 6 (1877) There arc not 
therefore two covenants of gtnoe, differing in suhstance, but 
one and the same undm* varituis riispens.'itions. a 165a 
J. Smith Set. Disc. Div. 297 The Jewish notion is this, that 
the law delivered to them on Mount Sinai was a .sufficient 
dispensation from God. 1873 W. Cave {title), Antiquitates 
Aposiulica: . . to which is ncfnecj An Inlroiluctory Disconr.se 
ronr.crning the three Great Dispen.salions of the Church, 
Patrian.hul, Mosaical, aiul ICvnngrlicnl. i7o6PMii.i.irs(cd. 
Kei.sey) s. v.,'In Divinitj', God's high Dispensation, is the 
giving of the l.evitical Law to the lews, the Clospel to the 
( tentilcs, the .Sending his Son for the Redemption of Man- 
k i lid. 173a Bf.ii It i! Li:V Serm. to Rik . Prop. Gospel Wks. III. 
246 1 ‘lie Christian dispensation i.s a dispensation of grace 
.ind favour, 177a PKn;.STl.KY Insf Relig. (178a) IL 124 
Chi'istianiiy i.s the last dispensation. 1B38 Gladstone 
in Rel. Ch. vii. (L. », [They] declared .. that the 
preai hing of the Reformers was a kind of renewed coni- 
nieiiceimtit of the gospel dispcns.'itiun. 1877 W. Bruce 
Cotmn, Bev. v, As the T.srnelitislidispen.s:ition was abolished 
hv the First Coming of Christ, the Christian dispensation i.». 
almllshed by Ills Second Coming. 

1 7. The ordering or arrangement of anything 
in a particular way; concr. An aTrangcmcnt, a 
sy.stem. Obs. 

1633 I ti*. l-fAr i. Hard Texts, N. T. i.js By my owne volun- 
tary dispensation. 166a II. Mori: Philos IVrit. IVefi Gun. lo, 

I never found my ininil low or abject enough to .sink into 
sense or eoiu cit of that Dispensation [siiperstitionj, exi>eri- 
iiKMilally to find what is at the bottom thereof. 1668 ■ Div. 
Dial. IV. iv. (171.1) 295 He that lives in ibis dispensation of 
life. 169s Nokkis Pract. Disc, igi The great uses and ad- 
vantages of such a Heavenly ilispcnsation of Life. 

III. The action of dispensing with some require- 
ment ; dispcn.Hitio. (Sec Dihfenke 11 .) 

8 . Eccl. An arrangement made by the administra- 
tor ol the laws or canons of the church, granting, in 
special circumstances or in a particular case, a re- 
laxation of the penalty incuiied by a breach of the 
law, or exempting from the obligation lo comply 
1 with its requirements, or from some sacred obliga- 
i tion, as an oath, etc. ; the grnnting of licence by a 
‘ pope, arch bisliop, or bishop, to a jicrson , lo do what 
’ is forbidden, or omit what is enjoined, by ccclcsi- 
I astical law or by any solemn obligation ; the licence 
■ 80 given. 

j c 1380 A ntecrist in I’odd 3 Treat. It yeti f 139 pd s«IIen it 
' fur mony, .-il )iat hei mayc ; as panUms, indulgmi is, & o)ne 
I dispensneiouns. X38S Wvn ir .Set, Whs. HI. 162 Dispen* 

1 r.,'ii.:ioun wihh>’' lavvtwinnijil iiiklu: inom y. Ibid. 51 1 Monk- 
I and ebanouns forsaken pc of Hcriet ;ind Aiistyn, 

taken wiliouten eny dispens.'icif)iin [«: rtmlc cf fri;ic.‘;. f IMi 
Chaucer Clerh's / . Stfo That he ball 1 Icur. his fusle 
Icte As by llic pope.s dispensacion. 1480 CAX'ioN 
Eng. eexxx. 243 Sir luliiui . . weddi-d <laine ijlaiinc h^ duk 
henryp.s doughtcr of lancastrc cosyn to the same lohlgliy 
dispcms,v:ion tjf the pope, c « 5 S 5 H \ni‘sviv:Lii Di7iore4Pamf' 
I' Y// (1878) 129 A dispensation is but a gracfou.s 
to some cfirtain person or persons of the comnion^l^t 




Profits accruing from the Di.s|)ens.Ttion ol eating Milk, 

Flesh, etc. Bi-acksionk Comm. IV. 114 lo sue tu 


disp<!n:-:iii<.in, or to obey any pro- 



of Henry and Catherine. 1873 Dixon 7'w>QifeeMs l. 1. viii. 
56 Adi’^peiis.'uion would be nctdi.d ; but a dispensation could 
be got from Rome. 


eVidm a Dis* 


b. transf . and fig . 

1884 Butler 7 / wro n. ii. 103 That SaintA r. 

pettsation 'I'o swear and forswear on occasion. s8vj|pRVOEN 
Asstgt^ion V. iv, "I’is a crinw pa.st dispensttumf! *68» 
Enq. Elect. .Slterijfs 11 As if they had a dispenAl^ipn to 
speak wh.it they please. iya 6 A Capt. R. Boyle '44 He 
had a Dispensation from the Muftytb drink Wine. 



DISPBWSATIONAL. 

0 . Aarif. The relaxation or suswnsion of a law of 
the realm in a particular case ; the exercise of the 
dispensatory iiowcr claimcKi by Charles II an<l 
James II. 

’ 1607 Torsi-.i.L ///iV. Four-f. liemts (1658) 452 The first that 
^;,ive (lispens.'iiioii a^zainst those law'; was Cneius Aulidiiis. 
1667 Pn’YS Diitry 9 Jan., A w.ay of preventing the King’s 
(livpcn.sjilion with Acts. x686 M'rrHisi.i. Brief ReL 

I, 'iVn I judge-sj were clear of opinion that the disnens:i- 
tion in the case in 4ue>tioii was good. x669-oa Lockk 

i. Wks. 1727 II, 250 The private Jiiogment of 
any Person coiicermng a I. aw enacted .. for the puhlick 
tJood, docs not take away the OhliRiiiion of that Law, imr 
deserve a Dispensation. *730-6 Ha ii.ky (folio), Fispensniim 
]jy non obstante. If .’iny statute tends to restrain some Prc’ 
rogalive incident to the ]jerson of the King, a.s to the right 
of pardon ing, etc., which are inseparable from the King, by 
a riause of non pirstnute^ he may dispense with it ; this was 
disannulled by Stal. x. W, it M. Ax83a Mackintosh A’«‘r’. 

Wks. 1846 II. ig4 The King answered . . that tlu; 
r-)y.al power of di.sjvensation had been suiemnly determined 
to be a suffuneni warrant for such acts,^ *863 H. Cox /ns/it. 

1. V. 24 It was declared that .. no disprris;tti«in with any 
st.atute should he valid unless such statute allows it. 

b. Clattse of (Uspensation ;.Sc. Law) : see quot. 
x86i W. Hell Diet. Laxo .SoJ/*., Where heritable subjects lay 
hK'.'dly discontiguous, .a clause of dispensation was some- 
limes inserted, specifying a particular place at which it , 
should J>c sullicicnt to take inreftincnt for the whole lands, j 
and other subjects, however discontiguous or dissimilar, and I 
dispensing with any other subjects than earth and stone. | 
The Crown alone could competently grant such a dispen* | 
sation. j 

10. transf. Exemption, release from any obli;;a- j 
tion, fate, etc. ; remission, arth. or Ohs. | 

1653 H. Co«;an tr. Pintos Traz\ Ixviii. ^75 The richest ! 
..resolved to get a dispensation from this voyage by the j 
means of a great sum of money. 1676 Hai.k (.'ontempl. i. j 
96 After ihi.s third application for a deliverance from this j 
terrible Cup of the wrath of tlcN.1, and yet no dis|)ens.Ttion • 
obtained, he returns to.. (he three Di.sriplcs. rr *7*1 Kfn [ 
Serm. Wks. (iS ^3) ifn Daniel never m.ade husincsr, a dispen* j 
satinn from (.lod’s service. 175a j*)iiNsoN RatuHor No. i*tx) I 
P 5 Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispensation i 
from ceremonial visits. *77* tr. Fiomfs S/iiJrztrroik 133 | 
Tht? ])re.sent circumstances . . appeared to be a siillicient 
dispensation from attending . . to any nthiT consideration, 

II. 'riic action of dispensinfj tivV// anything; a 
setting asirle, disrei'ardmg ; a doinj; away with, 
doing without. [Cf. sense 8, rjuot. 1382.] 

1593 Shakh. I.ttcr. 248 And Ihc] with goo<l thoughts makes 
dispensation I’rging the worser sense for vantage still, 
i6xa-i5 llv. Halt. Contetnpl ,^ (), T . .mv. i, Those temptations 
. . which arc raised from arbitrary and private respects, 
admit of an c.asie dispcnsatioti. 1848 Sir J. Parkf. in Ex~ 
i hci^uer Kip. II. 723 Going to the cuunling-house during 
bcisincss hours, and finding no one there to receive the 
notice wasei|uivalcnt toi:li.spcnsation of notice. X855M1LMAN 
Lai. {.'.hr. (i3^'4) V. ix. vii. 359 The dispcns;ition with appeal 
in certain cases only confirmed (ill in all oiliers. 

Dispensa'tional, a. [f. prcc. + -ai..] of or 
pertaining to dispensation, or to a di.spcnsation. 

1874 K. R. Rf ynoi.ijh Bapt. v. iiL 351 He had certain 
national and dispensatinnal offices to fill. 1876 Spectator 

\ov. 1478/t 'J'he Day of JVntecosi, wlien the dispensa. 
lional gilts of the .Spirit were hosiowc-d. *888 Bibliotheca 
Soera Apr. 237 Not a fcw|. .have believed that the limits of 
certain disiicnsational periods were rcve.ded in Scrijiture. 

Dispe'lisative, a- [ad. L. dispmsa- 

ITv-tts., {.fiispcusil-rc to Di.'st*kn.se ; sce-ATivK. Cf. 
i*. disfematif -ivc ;i4th c. in Liltrtj.J 
•f I. Administrative, official ; ptTlaming to the 
olllice of an administrator or steward. Ohs. 

15*8 Roy Redt me (.\rb.) 58 Though he have here sor.hc 
prerogative. In all poyntes that he clispensntivc, Tuperformc 
It by commyssion. 1633 Amks Af^U. Cere/n. 11. 307 Not 
only in the name of the wholle stjcietic, which ill suche 
caMis hath some dispensative superioritie over particular 
members, but allso by Commission from God. *637 K. 
Humi'iiki-.v tr. St. Ambrose i. 21 People arc drawiic away 
from the office of dispens.itive ineic)’. 1656 Jea-nfs Fnln. 
Christ 34 'I'hcrc agreerh uiirq Christ a tuofold power of 
ALiiliority, cfiseuii.nl, and official, i. Essential or natiir.i], 
wljich belongs unto him as ( lod . . 2. Official, dispciisativt:, 
or donative, delegated unto him as Mcdi:i(oiir, and head c.»f 
his Church. 

2 . Dispensing, giving dispensation; =^DisrEN- 
.satorv a. 2. 

x6tt IIakewili. David's Voxo vii. 270 Oncly the dis- 
peiis.Ttivc power of the I.awgiver himself can possibly inak*! 

It lawful!. *687 /V. Ballads (iStiti) 1 . 256 Knaves (tb.'il J 
would set up a Dispensative power, 'I'o pull down the'l'rst 
unto which W'c have swore, *738 N eai. J/isf. Purit. J V. v ,0 
Dr. Harwich .. proposed th.at his Majesty should grant 
his commission to tnc Bishops of each province . to elet t j 
and consecr.Ttc fit persons for the vacant secs, with .such j 
dis;)ensative clausc.s us should he found necessary. ! 

XKspeHSfttivelyy adv. [f. pn?c. b -ly In ! 

a dijipcnsalive w’ay ; by tli.spensalion. 

IS 7 * Fobheht Theophilus 542 in A nglia V* 1 1 , Some .‘ytyc it • 
was doone dispensatively. a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. 328(R.), i 
I ' .in now hold my place canonically, which 1 held before ; 
but disj^cnsaiively. >846 Saltmap.sh Smoke in Temple 62 i 
1 s not thejr wdinle power defended to be entirely, essentially, 
<hspcnsntively in the 1 ‘rcsbytery. n *656 1 h>. Hall .SVrw. j 
J (8^ )1 The state [ 14 } 'absolutely monarcbical in 

(.'ht 1st, iUs])i:tis.Hivdy monarchical in rcsiKJCt of particular 
churches ; f 01 av.imich as t hat power, whiclj is inherent in tlic | 
Church, IS dispcn.sod pnd executed by some prime tiiinistcrs. ; 

Di'SpexiSattoi!. Now rart* Also 4 -owr, 4-6 | 
■our, 0 -er, .SV. -xiro. [a. AF. disfcnsatmtP»»QW | 
dispensateury Aur (1 2 th c. in Litlre), ad. L. dUpen- j 
siUonnij agcnl-n. from dhpemdre to Diwknhe. 
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Grig, stressed on final, which would have given mod. 
Fng. dispe'usator\ but conformation to L. gave 
dispCHSa'lor, exemplified in 1 7th c. and in Johnson, 
I Walker, Craig 1847 ; Smart J849 has dvsfcnsa-tor.^ 
I One who dispenses ; a dispenser; a distributor, 
j X489CAXTON Fayteso/A, 1. xiii. 35 Code hede wold be 
! I.ikt n th.'it the dyspetisatours and vitaiilcrA of the oost lie not 
llicuys. 1491 -- Vitas Pair. <W. de W. 1495) il. 253 b/z 
■j As a gode & trewe dysfieiisatoiir & dystrybutour to" the 
I ]H)ore people of the goorU's of tliy fader. *549 Compl. Scot. 
I xix. 158 Ciud hcp ordand the to ne anc diKpensatour of his 
I gyfiis'amaug the ignorant pcpil.^ 1581 IltLSTUK Sver. Phiorar. 

I I. xlviii. 59 '('he I.iuer lieeyng dispencutor hothe of (he good 
: and h:id (Uialitie.'i of the humors. * 6 S 4 tr. Satdetys Curia 
[ Pol. iSo I'be ancient Romaas (who were such equal dls- 
i pensator.s of Glory), a i8S9 L. Hunt Sfmve P'aire seeming 
I V. Wk.';. (r B6o> 1 78 Much Inc .stage he lov’d, and wi.se theatre, 
Cuimting it a^ a church, in which the page Of vertiioiis 
verse found the sole dispensator. 

t b. A Steward who administers Uie goods, etc. of 
another. Ohs, 

138a WvcLiF Cen. xliii. 16 He comaundtde to the dispen- 
-Katowr [1388 di'tpenderc) of his hows, seiynge, I.ede yn the 
tiien hooin. £ 1449 Pkcock Repr. in. xix. 400 Tiic richc-v'iis 
of cliirchi.s beii patriiiioiiies of poor men. .tnc inynystris. . 
ben dispensatouris thcr of. *553 Hf.con Reiiqnes o/Rome 
(1563) T55; The chamlH^rlaynes and dl^tpensatoures or .stvw- 
firdcs of the tnystcryes of (Jod. i6ax-si Burton ,^1 nat. Alel. 
m. iv. II. iii, Out of that treasure of iiidul genres and merits 
of which the iwpc is di<q)cnsator, he may have free pardon 
and plenary remission of all his .sins. 1656 Blount idossogr . , 
DisbensaioTt n Steward, or Officer that laics out money for 
an houshold. x(W Norkis Praci. Disc. IV. 341 'J’hey .arc 
hut Stewards ami Dlspcnsatours in respect of God. [1876 
Freeman Aorm. Conq, V. xxii. 25 Azor the * di.spcu.salor ’ 
had received his land again from King William.] 
fc. An almoner. Ohs. 

1600 J. l*ORYtr. Leo's Africa it. aaa The kings di.spcnsator 
or almoner. 

d. An administrator. 

c 1630 Dkumm.of Hawth. Poems 31/x The sun in triumph 
rides . . I'inie's dispensator, fair life-giving soiinrc. t688 
Lahy Rlssrli. /.tf/r. II. lx.vix. 4 May^ the great Dis. 
ponsalor <»f all these wonderful events dis]K>se our he.Tits 
anil mind.s. t8ofl Haired III. 95 J’rovidciice, the supreme 
di.spensator of events. 
itcncG Di:0peB«a‘toxiihlp. 

*63^ R. IIuMEiiNEv St. Ambrose 11. 3A [He] ih.at boarctli 
rule ill sonic office, os in the office of the mini.stcry, all 
div-pcnsalorship. 

2)i8pen8ato*rial ,<1. rare. [f. as Disfensatou Y 

a. + -Af..] Administrative. 

1776 Kknth.mvi P'ragm. (iord. iii. § 5 Wks, 1843 I. 278 By 
dispensatorial pow'cr I mean tts well that which is exercised bv 
the Hoaid of Treasury, .as. .the War Office, Admiralty Hoard, 

Diflpetlflatoriljy adv, [f. Dispexsatouy a, 
+ -bY-.] P.v dispensation ; dispensatively. 
^ax64t>. R.* Mount AGU WiYx 4- Afiw.(i642) 159 Prophecy 
is not all of one and the same as.si.<(e., cither originally, .or 
; dispensatorily. a 1679 T. GoonwiN IVks. 1 . 1. 439 (K.) He is 
i the Cod of all gnice dispensatorily, or by way of perform- 
j ance and execution, and gracious disi)cn.sation.s of all sorts. 

j lH8p6*ll8atory, d*. [ad. mud. or inod.I.. ^i.r- 
1 pensdtdriutn^ dispemd tonus {liber)^ absol. use of 
; dispensiitdrius adj. : sec next and -out.] 

I 1 . A book in which are described the coinposi- 
I lion, method of preparation, and use of medicinal 
I substances ; a pharmaeoproia. 

I 1566 Sf.cukis Detection Abuses Physick D vj, Y** poticnric 

* monglu not be w'iihout the dispensatories of Viderins Oirdus, 

[ of Fueb^ius, 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant Aviijb, 
j Wberto is added a Chirurgical Dispens-itory ; shewing the 
; .M ,1 nner how to prepiirc all .such Metlicinc.s. 1799 Med, 7 rnl. 

• II. 91 A cerate, which nearly resembles the unjgiicntuni 
triphaniuicumoftlieold Disjiensatory. x8ix A.T.’t'iioMsoN 
(‘’/V 4 ), The Ixmdon Dis|)ensatory, u Practical Synopsis of 

; Materia Medica, Pharmaity, and 'I’heraiicutics. 1879 
Stii.i.k it Marscti Uitle)^ 'J’hc N.Ttional Disjieiisatory. 
attrib. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 352 Of all our 
' I lispeiisatory Medicines, there’s not one bclti.r. 

b. fg. 

ai6a6 Hi*. Anokewes .Vtvvw. x. Holy Ghost In 

all Christ’s dispensuloiy, there i.s not a medicine for .such 
' a hr..art. 1667 Decay c/ir. Piety vii. F i fTheyl defamo the 
; Gospel as^ the dispensatory, and Christ a.s the physician, 
j and likewise mine themselves a.s (he patients. X897 Coli.iek 
I humor. Stage 1. (1698) 5 One of the Fathers c.aTls Poetry, 
j Vinum Dnemonum an into.vlcatIng Dr.TUght, made up by 
; the Tievils Diepensatory. X74X Warhurion Div, Legal. 

I 1 1 . 44. 1773 HERRirx;K Chr, Il arid L-nmnsked(tEis) 27 'I'o 
; hear wh.at niy dispi nsatory .StTy-s nonceniing will and prayer. 

! 1 2 . A place where medicines are made up ; « 

■ I)7.srEN.s,\riv I, Ohs, 

*597 Gkraroe Herbal xxxv. x.\v. $ i. 35 Apothecaries 
. shop or dispensatorie. rxx6a6 H.vcon AVro Att, (1650) 29 
Dispensatories, or Shops of Medicines. 1644 Kvflvn 
Diary 8 Nov., Father Kirchcr . . leading us into their re- 
fectory, dispensatory, laboratory, gardeiiK, etc. 1673 Lady's 
Coll. I, $ 3_ p J4. 23 Not only opening their purses, but 
dispensatories too, providing medicine.s for such as . . w.ant 
that sort of relief. 174a Richardson Pasnela I. 352 [Hc| 
pr.-iiscil me that I don’t carry my Charity to Extremes, 
and make his House a DisjicnRatory, *709 tr. Diderot's 
.Vaf. .Sou II. iqO Hchad givenmcakeyoftnedispcnsatoi7, 
tIi.Tt 1 might myself take what I wanted. 

1 3 . fg. A repertory or collection of medicines. 
x 654 _ 7 > iana in P'fdlePs Cause ^ Cwn-'IiSfi;) 907 Sickne.H.s 
caineth with it its own dispcuiiatory for such incivilitic.s. 
1707 Curios, in Husb, 4 Gard, 108 If but one half of them 
were true, we should find in this Tree an intire Dis- 
pensatory ; and the ]..eavcs, thC'lVood, and the Juice of 
Ash, would 1)0 sufficient to furnish an Apothecaiy^ii Shop. 
1748 G. Jkfkrkys in Duiuomhc's Lett, it 772) IL igOTne 


DXSFBirSX. 

whole moral dispensatory affords no remedy so universal 
and efficacious, 

4 . gnt, A place whence anything is dispensed or 
dealt out. 

*653 Consid. Dissohf. Crt. Chancery^ 5 The Magazine, 
slore-liousc, and dispensatory of all Writts remedial. X75» 
A. MvKriiY Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 17 This place is thegr.and 
Dispensatory of Life and Death. 

InspSHSatoryt <»• J** dhpemator-im 

I Jerome), f. dispeusatori see Dihpensator aiul 

-OKV.] 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to a dispensator, adminis- 
trator, or steward, or to administration ; * Diswcn- 
SATIVE 1. Ohs. 

'I’he 17th c. theologians cuntrastccl dispensatory cst dispen- 
sative power, which is exercised by virtue of office, with 
essential or inherent power. 

1635 Rainbow Serm. 8 (T.) The dis|)enser [is] the Son of 
M.tm : the author of the di:qien.satory ^wer, God the Father. 
1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. iii. 54^ Christs Kingdomc may 
be considered in divers respects, viz. As it is Ks.sculiall. .As 
Ooconomical, Dispensatory or Mediatory. 1671 Flavel 
Fount, Life xiii. 38 The Divinity of Christ, .which was ob- 
scured in this 7 'cnijiorary Dispens-itory kingdom, a 1679 
'r. (ioomviM IVks. I. 1. 439 (R.) There is a dispensatory 
Kingdom (its Divines use to call it), a.s he [Christ] is con- 
sidered as Mediator between I lod and bis church \ which 
Kingdom is not his natural due, but it was given him and 
given him by choice. 

2 . That gives dispensations ; having the power or 
habit of disf)ensing with laws or rules. 

X647 Thapp Comm. /as. ii. 10 A di.spens.itory conscience 
kf'ep.s not any Commandment. 1650 — Comm. Gen. 
vii. 5, F.cod. X. 26. 1675 Brooks t/Wff. A'i:y Wks. 1867 V. 36. 
Dispe'JiBatreBs. [f. I )ispkh.hatoh + -ksh,] « 
next. In recent Dict.s, 

Dispensaiiriz. [a. L. dispctisdtrix^ fern, of 
dispensator Dtspenkatoh.] A female dispenser. 

0 x 8(54 Fabek tr. De. Mo*ttfort's Devotion to Virgin.^ He 
has chosen lier to be the dispensatrix of all He possesses. 
*865 Pr.HKV Kiren. 258 Dc Montfort speak-s of ‘the frec- 
thinkeis of these [his] times’; who did not believe that the 
Holy Trinity h.as made the Blessed Virgin the dlspeii- 
satrix of all which they assess and will to bestow upon man. 

tBispe’nSe, s/o Ohs. Forms: 4-5 (7) des- 
pen8(e, 4-8 dispense, 4-7 dis-, 5 0 dyapence. 
[In I., a. OF. despettse act of spending, ad. late L. 
dhpcnsaf sb. from pa. ])ple. of dispemihe to Drs- 
PENJ) ; prob. blending with OF. despms 1 .. xlis- 
pensum that which is cxi.>cnded. In II. prob. an 
J•*nL^ dcriv. of the vb. in the cognate sen,se.] 

I. 1 . The act of spending, c.vpcnditurc. 

c Vj^Seuyn Sae. (W.) 330 Your travail and your despens, 
1340 Ayenf. 21 Huanne he tick nmehe despense okcr of 
hui ojen okcr of oJ»rc manne, <1386 Chaucer Ptol, 441 
lie was hut csy in dispcnce. <rx400 Rom. Rose 1141 Alle 
his purpos . . Was for to make gret dispense, a 1533 
Bernrrs Huon Ixxxix. 283 Hnon ganc hym. .money lor his 
clyspence. 1613 William I in Hart, Misc, (Malh.) III. 
J54 With great disuence, Ixilh of their cslate.s and blood. 
z6^ Pepv.s Diary (if^g) HI. 4t [They] are not .sufficient to 
supply our dispense if a w'arr comes, 
b, pi. Expenses, charges, costs. 

<'X38o Wyct.ik.SV#///. Scl. Wk.s. I. 20 Cosilcwc housift and 
greet dispen.sis, 14x6 Comp. Subs, in Rel. Ant. I. 232 The 
sommu . . in clere, without rolcctoiirs disjienci.s. c 1460 
FoRTEserK Abs. 4 him. Mon. v. (1883) J19 Tluii most 
Rcrue hyin ,, at llmir ownc dispenses. X718 Bykom 7 ml. 
\ hit. Rem. (1854) L i. 36 With these and other di.spenses 
. . I am just ns I was lieforc 1 drew upon you last. 

C. Means of meeting expenditure, money to spend 
or use ; means of siqiport ; supplies. 

1382 \WcLiE T Chron. xxii. 5 Befom hi.«t de.'Uh he made 
redy allc the dispen.sis. ^*4^ Hymns Virg. 63 Wrakke 
iiak no Conscience, He makik ech man okevis too ; Per- 
witli he getik his disiicnce. a 15x0 Doutilas A'ing Hart 

II. 441 'J'Tiai wantit Ibame dispence, Ewill purvayit folk. 
165a F. Kikk.man Clerioti- Lozia 123 Which might furnish 
me with so many amorous dispences ns the.se . . bcautie.s 
make Ijv their so long sojourn at my heart. 

2 . The act of dispensing or bestowing liberally. 
X590 Spenskr Q . II. xii. 42 Whatever .. Is swede .. 

Was poured forth with plontiAiil dispence. 1596 — F. Q, 

V. xi. 45 Dealing his dreadful! blowes with large dispence. 

3 . A place where provisions are kept ; a store- 
room, pantry, or cellar ; » Spence. [Fr. dcspenct^ 
a larder, storehouse, gardemangcr (Cotgr.)] 

x6aa Mabdc tr. Aleman's Gusman dAl/.x. 237 He went 
to the Dlspease for wine. Ibid. ii. 34B In a little Dispense, 
or Pantrie. ibid. 11. 351. 

II . 4 . ^Dispensations. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 [Elysse] leuynge by dys. 
pcn.se abstractyue her first vowes of chastyte promysed. 
1378 Gude 4- G. Bnlh. Huuiis vp 153 That crueli heist, ho 
ncuer ceist . . Under dispens to get our penneis Our saulis 
to dcuoir. X63X Hrywood wd Pt. P'air Maid of W. 
Wks, 1874 II. 411 My honesty, faith, and religion, are ail 
ingag'd ; there .s no dispence for them. *66 t Milton P. L. 

III. 492 Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Balls. *777 W, 
Dalkymplk Trar*. Sp. 4 Port, cxi, It is nece^ry for 
every knight u'ho [marries] to get a dispense for hm vow. 

tBispailSei obs, [deriv. of L. dipetid^ 
^re (see Depend v, 7) with dts- for de- (cf. De- I. 
6), perh. of AFr. origin Godef. has OF. despeus 
for depens, and the same change of prefix is found 
in other OF. derivatives of ddpendre.] A state of un- 
certainty ; an undetermined condition ; Suhpense. 

late in W. H. Tormbr Select, Rec. 0 .rford Mr. Til- 
C 04 ^e . . shall stand in dispence for his siibrnyssion for his 
offence uiityll the ffcast of Christmas. 1583 Rich PhyMus 
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4^ Emilia (1835) <13 If there be any thyng that hange» in 
dispcnce betwceiie vm. i647'8 Coti kuell Davilds Hist, 
Fr, (1678) ^3 The abAcnsc of the Priuceti held the King 
oud oil his Ministers in great dispense. 

XMapanse (dispens), v. Also 4^ des-, 5-6 
dys- ; 5-8 dispenoe. [ME. a. OF. de-, disjienser 
(13th c. in Ualz.-Darm.) *:= Pr., Sp. despemavt It. 
dispensare^ ad. L. dispctisdre (freq. of dispendhe 
to DisriiNi) : cf. pensdrtX.0 weigh out) ; in class.L. 
to distribute by weight, to weigh out, disburse ; 
to administer as steward, to dispose, arrange; in 
mcd. L. to arrange or deal administratively with 
a person in reference to the requirements of nii 
ecclesiastical cation or law.] 

I. from L. dispensdre in classical senses. 

1 . trans. To mete out, deal out, distriliutc ; to 
bestow in portions or from a general stock. 

f 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 139 (Canib. MS.) Despens- 
yngc and ordeynytige Meudes to guode men, and turinent 
to wykked men. c 1430 Pallad, on Hush. i. 173 Abunduunt 
wync the north wyndc wol dispcnce To vynes suite aga) nu 
his influence. 1536 Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 38 b, 

Some we inu^it v:»e, dispcnce and cxpctidc, and truly d Is* 
tribute, H. Kutiks Djfc/s drio Dinner Ah li, 1 as* 

sume the Cm'vers office: and .. dispense to every of iiiy 
Guests acconling to the Season, his Age and Canstilulion. 
1647 CLAKKNix)N 7 //>r. Ki/f. i.(] 843) 30/9 ITc might dispense 
favours and disfavours according to liis own election. 1667 
Milton /’. L. iv. 157 Now gentle gales . . dispense Native 
iierfumes. 1715 Lkoni Palladio's Archit. (1743) II. 99 
Those Pipes which dispens’d the ITe.-it. 178* Cowi-er 
Cotivets. z Though Nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
'J’o every in.Tn his modicum of sense. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Ear-. 11 . 8 r Several c'oinmissioncr.s . . had been appointed 
to dispense the public alms. 

t D. To spend (time, talents) : both in the sense 
of cxpenclitig profitably and of wasting. Obs. 

£'1634 Chapman Bntrachom, 13 Who with his wreake 
dispeiist No point of 'I’yine. 1638 Rouse IJcav. Unw. x. 
(1702) 147 As every man hath received the Gift so let him 
exercise and dispense ^ it. 1649 (7. Daniel Trinarch.^ 
Kich. If, cccxxviii. Affliction Is the best Mistres.se to dis- j 
pence our ‘i'iine. I 

2 . To administer {e.g. a sacrament, justice, etc.). 
1398 Trkvika Barth. De P, K. 11. ii. (249s) .30 An angel 

dispensyth thynges that ben abowte v.s. 1401 Pol. Poems 
iKollsl LI. 46 The sacrament that we han to dispensen off 
pciiautice to the pcple. 1588 A. King Ir. Cnnisius' Catech. 

65 It is nocht yc office of cuuric man. .tocoiisecrat, disnen.s, 
and minister yc s-icramcnts. i6z6 K. C. Times' Wfmlk 
TV. 1517 You, which should true equity dispense. 

Tip. Hall ^enn. Lanticlcs ix. (R-), lhat power., is dis- 
pensed and executed by some unme ministers. 1^8 Cun- 
WORTH Intel/. Syst, 110 Sh.Tll we say., that this whole 
Universe is dispensed oiid ordered, by a mere Iiratioti.Tl . . 
and FortuilouMrriiiciple? 1894 LawTimes^^lh Sir Richard 
Malins . . disTTcnsed a home-brewed equity of his own. 
b. ahol. 

c X374 Chaucer Boet/t. iv, pr. vi. 109 (Camh. MS.) In the 
which ihiiig 1 Irowe Jrat god dispcii.sith. <2x633 Austin 
Mcdit. 106 Lesl hee should nut di.s[i«nse, and goveme well. 

3 . Med. To make up (medicine) according to a 
prescrilxKl formula ; to put up (a prescrijition). 

1533 Ely<>t Cast. Hellhe (i .'540 Aiij, S<jme rphysitiotisl 
were not diligent inough in beholdyngc their drouges or 
iiigrcdicnce at all tymes dispensid and tried. x6i3 Woouall 
fcVw/y. Alate Wks. (1653) 310, I dispeiice and adinini.stcr all 
[diTigsl by Haber-de-puis. 1768^4 Tucker /-/. Nat. (1852) 

I. 586 'Fhat . . the apothecary disi)ense his recipes properly. 
1780 CowPKR Pfogr, Err. 594 Swallow tlie two grand nos* 
trums tliey dispense— 'I'hat Scripture lies, and blasphemy 
is sense. X883 Eyd, Soc. Le.v.f s. \. Dispensary^ The place 
where medicines are prepared and given out, or dispensed. 

II. from med.L. dispemdre in cedes, use. 

[Ill later med.L. (by i 30 o or earlier) dispensarc w.ts iLsed 
absol. or intntns. (^agere dispensatorie or dispemative\ in 
the sense (to make an arrangement in the cnnracicr of a 
steward (oixoi-d/yios), administrator, or manager, to deal ad* 
miiustr.aiivc1y,’ especially in reference to the practical appli- 
cation of a law or rule to a particular case ; first, apparciiliy, | 
in the w.Ty of relaxing a punishment or penance, which, | 
according to strict law, had been already incurred, but in 
the particular case ought to be remitted for special rca.sonw ; | 
thence, In the remission of a punishment not yet incurred, | 
which amounted in fact to a licence to break the legal rule ; ; 
and thus, in the general sense of granting relaxation, ev- I 
emptioiL indulgence, etc. The chief constructions were I 
aisPt Hsare in tali casu, area jus, cirra alia item or alhjuid, I 
and esp. atm aliqtto (/</ possit\ etc. Uo di.spen.se in such j 
.1 case, in reference to a certain 1 .tw, or a certain person or I 
mat ter, with a person tliat he may do .somclhiiig, etc.}, (rrof. I 
r. W. Maitland, LL.D.> | 

’i’liesc intrans. u.hc.s pa.s.scd^ into English, esp. d/sPense : 
^vit/tf which became a coiiibitied verbal phrase, with in- 
direct pa.ssiv4, to fie dispensed with^ and ha.s bail a wide 
development of sense : see branch III. By elision of the 
preposition or other priKesses, the verb has also become 
trans. in the sense ‘to grant dispensation to, for, or from.’ 
Transitive senses are found also in French from i.slh c.] 

4 . intr. To deal dispensatorily, to use dispen- 
satory power; to grant dispensation or relaxa- 
tion of the strict letter of the law in a special 
case ; to moke a special arrangement {with any 
one) whereby the penalty of a law- is remitted in 
his case. a. simply, or with in, (Orig, in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical law ; said also of a king’s 
dispensing power.) 

C1440 Promp. Pant, Dyspcn.nnii, be aucloryre, of 
penawnce, c. HARi»sriEi.o Divorce Hen. Cl II 

(1878) 40 When he dispenseth he sheweth the case whereon 
he dUpenaeth to be contained under the meaning of the law. 
x5i63 WinJet Four Seoii^ Tkn Quest, Ixxx. Wks. 1888 J. 138 


Quhat pouer haif xe to dispcnce tnair in the ane nor in the 
wthir f x688 Sir E. Herbert Hales* Case 39 'J'hcre is the 
same Dis.Tbility in the Case of SherifTs, and yet resolved 
that the King can Dispense in that Co-hc. i8i0'16 C. 0 ‘Conuk 
Columfianus Oil Hibemos vii. 62 It jusserted. .that the Pope 
could not dispense in the allegiance due by Catholics to 
their Sovereigns. 1^3 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) I. 317 
111 ca.se he could nut dispense . . at any rale the acts of one 
Council might be rescinded by another. 

f b. with clause, expressing purpose or end. Ol>s. 
c 1555 Hartsmelu Diforte Hen, C/II (1878) 133 He cannot 
djspense that a nmn should keep a concubine, or that u 
king having a barren wife may marry again. 1639 Fuli.ku 
Holy U'ur i\-. x.vv.(i647) 212 The Pope would nut dlsiicnse 
lhat Princes should hold pluialitic of teniporall J)oininions. 

c, with zvil/i. The earliest construction exem- 
plified (ill Wyclif c 1 380), and also the most im- 
portant ; see Dispexise with, III below. 

td. with ag-ainsl. To relax a law or its 
penalty in oppbsitioii to (some authority' ; to give 
dispensntioii, indulgence, or permission, in oppo- 
siliou to (some la\v). Ofis. 

I <^*865 Hari'SItelu Divorce Hen. P///(i878) 133 Of set 
purjwse spoken to intimate that the Pope cannot dispense 
against that ch.-iptcr. iHd. 146 I lu sailh the Pojie may dis- 
pense against the Apostles' order, ;ls in bigainie, ycl not 
Hguirist God’s own law. 1561 Daus tr. Buliittjier on Ap.u . 

181; h, ^'e.T the same gloser . . .sayth : The Pope if he 
will, ni.Ty <li.spcnce agaynst the Counccll. For he is more 

! than the Coiincell. 

1 6. trans. 'I’o relax tlic law in reference to (some 
thing or jicrson). a. To remit or iiermit (a thing 
wliich is forbidden by the strict letter of the law) ; 
to remit or relax the penalty for (an ofTence) ; to 
condone. Ofis. 

*393 Gowek Ctyuf. I. 365 Hi.s sinne was dts)7eiised With 
goulc, wherof it was compenseil. <*1540 in Fished s U ’hs. 
(i'.. K. 'r. S.) 1 1 , p. xlii, In this Bull the maryage with Prince 
Henrie was dispeiiced, for that the ladie was before maryecl 
to his brother prince Arthur. 1566 Pasquinc in a 'I'ratfiue 
108 'I'hc l*o]ie, dt.s^‘n.sing all things for money. X59X 
Troitfi. Kaigne K. John (1611) 48 Our holy father liath 
dispenst his sinnes. 

fb. To permit (a person) to do something 
ctintrary to the general law; to permit by dis- 
pensation. Ofis. 

x^ix-a Act 3 Hen. VIIJ^ c. z. Preamble, No person shuld 
cane, .out of tbisRealine.. Bullion. .but suebe persons as be 
dessuensed within the Statute. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
127 liugh . . WAS disjienscd by the Pu|)e to innrric. 

+ C. afisol. To permit, allow, give dispensation. 
1646 Sik T. BkowNE Pseud. F.p. To Rdr. A iij a, VV'ouId 
Truth tlispctisc, we could be cotiteiil with Plato, lhat know- 
ledge w'crc but Remembrance. 

6. trans. 'lb dis-solve, relax, or release by dis- 
])ensation. fa. 'fo relax or dissolve the obliga- 
tion of (a vow, oath, or the like) by ecelcsiasticnl 
authority. Ofis. 

* 53 » MoKKfVwy///. 7 ’///<fir/<' Wks. 6x9/2 ’J'he churclic hfithe 
byncc. .dispensed and vndone the bunde. 163a M.\ssint:kk 
City Madam v. iii, 'i’fiy holy vow di.s(Kmsed. 2640 Bkath* 
WAir T’tao Lane. Lenders 235 'J'hosc vowes .. could not .so 
easily he di.spcnccd. 

b. 'lb give ;a person) dispensation from some- 
thing ; to release from (f of) an obligation ; to 
exempt, excuse. 

26*7 Lisander Sf Cal. iv. 58 Bclccving that hcc wtis dis- 
pensed of his promise. 1630 'f. Biu;t;is tr. Camus' Mernl 
Kelat. 345_lHe'| entreated his Uighnes to dispense him 
from .swearing that hec slionhl no more love Goland. 1653 
H. CouAN tr. Pinto's Trav, xxxi. 122 The Subject 1 now 
treat of dispenccs me to speak of all. 1697 Drydi n Cirt'. 
Past, Pref. (1721) I. 91 Extraordinary Genius’s have a sort 
of Prerogative, which may dispense them from Taws, biml- 
ing to Subject-Wits. 17^ Johnson L. P., .Savage Wks. 
111 . 366 He apfiearcd tu tniuk hiniMrlf. . dl-^peused hum all 
necessity of providing for himself, a xBm Shelley Ess. 
(1852) 1 . 926 This nia(eriali.sm . . allows its di.sciples to talk, 
and dispeiLsus them from thinking. 2851 J. H. Newman 
Cath. Eng. 173 Who was to dispense them fruin llieir oalli V 
afisol. 2768 IComan of Honor II. 50 Th.it dis^icnses from 
all (laiicgiric. 

f 7 . To do without, to forgo ; Dispense with : 
sec 14, Ofis. 

e 2430 1 'altad. on Hush. vt. 235 As lie as .swyfte to be yil 
1 dispeiicc. 2580 Sidney Aretuiia T1674) 122 (D.) Images 
of battels and fortificatioiis being then delivered to their 
memory, which after, their stronger jmlgcnicnts might dis- 
pencc. 2647 N. B.won Disc. 6Vv»/. Eng, 1. lix. (1739) iiu 
1 ] t.s right of investiture of the Mitred Clergy he dispensed. 
1 8 . intr. 'lb make ainentls or compensation for. 
Ofis. rare. (( 'f. 1 39.:^ in 5 a.) 

2590 Stenskh F. Q. u ill. 30 One loving how're For many 
ycarcs of sorrow can dispcnce. 

III. Dispense witb. 

[Orig. the chief construction of the iniraiis. sense .j, 
~ mt:d.L. d/spensare cum (sec iiulc under 11 ); W'liicli has 
become a verbal coinbinulion, with indirect passive to fie 
dispensed with, and extensive devcloptiicul of sense.] 

• To dispense with a person. 
f 9 . To arrange administratively with (a person), 
so a.s to grant him relaxation or remission of 
penalty incurred by breach of law, or special ex- 
emT>tion or release from a law or obligation ; to 
let off from doing something ; to exempt, excuse. 
rejl. 'lb excuse oneself, refrain or abstain from. 

€ 1380 Wyclif IP’ks. ti8&) 390 Her-to kai heu houndcn . . 
And )k!r may 110 man dhpense with hem of |>at boonde. 
2460 Capc;bavk Chron. 109 Whan hU fader was ded, the 
Pope dispeusid with him (a monk] and made him wedde the 


douiir of Charles. 2494 Fabvan Chron. vn. 299 To gcihcr 
money, .he had lyccncc of pope innocent., to dispence with 
.•:ucli as liym lykyd . . for takynge vpon them the crosae. 
2449 l.AiiMEK 2«(/ Serm, fief. Edio. L'/(Arb.) 57 God had 
dispensed wyih tiicyiu to h.'iue iiuinye wyues. x6o6 Hol- 
land .S'kt’Avf. Z04 He dispensed with a gcnllctnan of Rome 
for Ills oath . . never to divorce lii.s wife, and EHVe him leave 
to put lier away. 1705 .\ddison Ilaip 951. 1 could not dis- 
pense with my self from making a little Voyage. 27«8 T. 
^MERiriAN Persitts (1739)6, I hope I .■•hall be disfien.sed 
with, for studying Easiness' of Style, rather than Elegance. 
2775 in D'Arfilay's Early Diary 11889) 11 . 52, I can- 
not dispcn.se with my.sclf from giving you 1113'’ whole 
bentimenis. 

tb. transf. To make an arrangement or com- 
pound with, for an otTeiice, etc. Ofis. rare. 

2568 (iKAi TON CV/r<7«. 11 . 117 These Gualo reserved to his 
awne aiiclhoritic, and in the emlc fur great stimmes of 
inoiiey [bel dispensed w'iih tlimn. 2593 Shak.s. 2 Hen. Cl, 
V. i. i8z C-uiist Ihoii dispcii.sc; with hoaiien for such an oath 1 
2659 B. Harris Parival's iron i-.-fi 'I’hcy [w-erel dis- 
pensed with fur a Garrison, and the Foifeit of an hundred 
and fifty thousand Kix-dollars. 

^ ** To dispense with a riile^ ofilii^ation, require^ 

ment, etc. 

10. 'lb deal administratively with (a law or rule, 
cueleBi.i.ttical or civil? so as to relax or remit its 
penalty or obligation in a special case ; to give 
sjiecial cxeiiiplion or relief from. 

/■1380 WvcMK .Set. jh'hs. 111 . 51Z pope iimy dispence 
wik pe reiile of ech privat .scctc or religioun . . but he may not 
dispeiLsc wik Crisiis rciilc ^oven to npostli.s. 2402 Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) 11 . 35 When ye prayed him to dispense with 
the haidncssc of your order, xsoo-ao Duniiak Eem^eit 
Ereir 54 He had disjicn.sit with nialynni.s channoun. 2538 
.S'lAUKkV Englantl i. iv. zoj 'I’hy-s ys a grele laute. .any one 
man to havc'siich aiilhoryle to dy.speiise wylli the cotnmyii 
lawys. A 26*6 Bacon Max-. 4 Uses Com. /.am v. < i6 j6) 26 
Necessity dLspenselh rvith the direct letter of a statute law. 
1818 Cbulsk Digest (ed. a) V. i3 Either House of I'arlia- 
nieiit might dispense with their own orders, whenever they 
thought lit. 28*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1S76) 111 . xiv. 6t 
It was agreed .. tiuit the king could not rlispeii.se willi the 
common law. 186s Lu. BuouciiiAM ( onst. xvi. 247 

'i'he right of the King tu dispciisu with penal .statiitcK. 

11. 'Jb relax the obligation of (a vow, oatli, pro- 
mise, or the like) ; to dissolve, in a special ca.s(‘, 
the binding force of (an oath, etc.). 

>530 Tindale Pract. Prelates, Ihuorcement 11 vij h. If 
this niaryage be of God the pope can not dispence with it. 
*593 Na.smk Christ's T. 15 h. His humour was pacified, liis 
olh was dispuii.st with, a 1618 Ralkigii (].), How few 
king<Ionis are there, wherein, by dispensing with oaths, 
nb.solving subjects froin nllegianro . . the jxipcs have not 
wrought innumerable iniscliicfy. 269* Washing ion tr. MiP 
totf's Dtf. Pop. iv. (.i85i> 126 There needs no Rope to dis- 
pense with the Beonles Oath. xB68 FrI'EMAN Norm. Cony. 
(1876) II. vii. 117 'i’he king’s vow of pilgrimage was dis- 
pensed wiili. 2883 Fruude in Contemf Ret*. XLIV. 13 
A safc-conduct had nut saved Huss, and Popes cunid dis' 
pensc with pr()iiiise.s. 

1 12 . 'Jb set aside the obligation, observance, or 
])racliec of (any duly, etc.) ; to disregard. Obs. 

*559 Mirr. Mag.^ ICanvUk vi, With hi.s fnylh he past not 
to ihsTience. 2^ Shaks. Merry IC . iu i. 47 Hang the 
trifle (woman) take the honour ; what is ilV di^peiico with 
trilk'..s : wliai is it If 26o7_ in Ellis (htg, Lett. 8er. i. III. 8*, 
M’o resume that duly which 1 have so lung dispensed with. 
x 6S9 B. HAKRiH/’#i/7:'fi/’jr Iron Age It seems that, .men 
may dispense with their faith ur word given, even upon inc( r 
doubt.s. 2748 Richardson Chirissa (181 1) VII. 310 , 1 iievci 
knew her uispense with her word, but once. 

13 . 'lb do away with (a requirement, need, or 
necessity) ; to render unnecessary or siiperfluons. 

; 1376 Fleming Patiopl. EMst. 255 lA ’rransl.-ition] short 

j .also, and not ledious, which dispenseth wiili all niaiicr of 
I carc.s and Imsiiiesse. i6a5 Baco.n Ess., Ambition (Aib.)y25 
I The Vse of their St riiiie dispenseth with ihe rc.sl. 1729 
I Buti.kk Rerm. Wk.'*. 1874 II. 211 Guilt ur injury . . dues nut 
I dls|K;nse witb or sutiersede the <lnty of luvc and guotl-a ill. 

I 2875 F. Hall in Lippinfott's Mag. XV. 341/1 Familiar 
1 facts dispense w'ilh all need tu draw on the iiruigiiiiition. 
i 2892 Latv Times XCIV. 104 'i 'I In: possession given on ilio 
j in.-oriage day . .dispensed w-iih the iici e.s.sity uf a wiiiing. 

! 14 . 'Ib excuse or put up Avilli tlie ab.*?cnce or want 

i of (a thing or person) ; to forgo, do wilhoul. (The 
j opposite of 16.) 

j 2607 Shaks. Timon iii. ii. 91 IMeii iiiiist Iciirnc now with 
pilly to dispence. 2643 Sir T. Urow.m: Relig. Med. i. H 3 
At the sight uf a Cro.v>c ur (.iriicitix 1 < an dispense with^ my 
hut, hut scarse with the tiionv.lu or mennvry of my Saviour. 
174> RiciiAKDbON Panicta 1 1 1 . 3^5 Wmi l you, .‘-'if, ihspeiLse 
with me, on this OvuasiunV 2840 Dicki.ns Bant, kndge 
xii, Let Us dispeiiM: with cmiijiliiiieiii.s. 1856 troude Htst. 
Eng. ItBsSi 1 . 1. 63 No genius c;iii .ii-.peiise willi e.vpcriciicr. 
2874 Green Rfiort Hisf.ii. So. i".s jie.suurces which enabled 
him to dispense with tlie military .-'Uppori of his tenants. 

*** 7 o dispense with a fireaeh of lawy JattUj 
offence, ofijcdionable matter.^ etc. 

tl6. To deal with i,a breach of law so as to 
'condone it; to grant a dispensaiioti tor (something 
illegal or irregular; ; to permit, allow, or condone 
i by dispensation ; to excuse, inirdon. Ofis, 
i X540'54 Choke Ps. (IVrcy JSo' .) 8 Vppon me then thou 
; wolt lake riilhe, And with my hiuUs clerely dispense. 2548 
' H all Chron., Hen. CHI <an. 1 » 1* I hc whiclic inanuge was 
' dispensed with by I'upe July, at the request of her father 
; t iS55 Hari-smi'.ld IPhone Hen. CItl (187S) 134 In i-U‘h 
i kiildof iii.4rri.iges with whicfi it hath not Won wont to be 
! <lis|>cnhcd, the children caiiiiot prosper. 2603 Shaks. Meas. 

I for M. Hi. i. 135 Nature dispciiscM with the deede so farre, 
i That it liecomes a verlue. 26S* Idfe Father Sarpi f 1670,143 
Tlic Reader will be pleased to dispen.se with this litilc 

1 01*-a 
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tiigrossiou. 1716 Ax)ursoN Xo. 43 (.Scas^c-r) Hi-: 

religion with the violutiun of thu mast sacred 

engagements** 

fl6. To deal uith indulgently ; to manage with ; 
to do with, pul up with. Oh. ('rhe exact opposite 
of 14 : see (plot. 1796.) 

1580 SrDNEy Arcadia v. 0590^451, I would and could dis* 
penre with these difficulties. 1^ Wouu (l)xf. Hist. 
Soc.) 1 . 366 Though they lately hated a sintare Cap, yet now 
they could dispense with one. ^ .Sib '1'. Hi'.rbkkt />«/». 
(1677) 1.^8 Yea, fthvy] can dis|.iense w'ith Hogs flesh and 
account it a dainty. 1703 Moxon A/t\k. H vctx. 130 Some 
'I'radcs require a deeper, ollicrs may dispcncc with a sluil* 
lower .Shop. 1755 Colman & Thoknion in Canmusscar 
No. tji .• 5 My pantry is .stored with more provision.s than we 
tan dispense with. 1996 pKt;t;K Anonym. (1800) 4^0, 1 laii 
dispense with it, i. c. 1 can do with it ; and, 1 can di.spense 
with it, i. e. I can do without it. 

t Bis^'naeleas, «. Oh. rare. [Scc -LESis.] 
Not subject to dispensation. 

I7»x CiODER Pcrolla 11, Dispenselcss Oaths. 

IKsponser (dispe'ns*'>j\ Korins; despen- 
cer, 4-5 despeusor, 4-6 dispon.ioui*, 5 *6 dy»- 
peiisor, 6~ diapenser. [MK. i/is/ensour, a. AK. 
t/es-, (/z.i:/eMS(ynr—OV.i/es/<enseor, ear:-- L. 
sdtor-enty agcnt-ti. from di.'^/'eusdre to disj)onsc. 
This has fallen together with AK. ^ MK, 

•Jtfr, ~ OF. ties- dispetnicry-lx. dispensierey Sp. 
despenserOy Pg. -iero ^ med,L. dispejisantis, f. 
lateX, dispensa : see Disi’KX.se sh. and -kk - a.] 

1 . One who dispenses, deals out, be.sto\v.i, or ad- 
ininistcr.s. 

Per/, (W. d^ W. i 530 :j;i They may he foniidc 
the faythiull dysjiciisers of the .siijvl grace.>. 15M in Pdin, 
Per'. No. 323. 70 The most ordinary carriers ami di.spenstrs 
of the infccuoti uf the plague. 1653 M 'mon' L'-xp. /iima- 
V, 2-3 (lod gaiie us wcatih, nut that we should be hoarders, ; 
but (nspensers. 1774 (joi.nsM. A*ix/. i/isl. (1776) I. 336 I’lie j 
air .. as a kind di.spc!i->er of light .and warmth. 1853 M.\- ; 
CAVi.AY ///Vz. JIT ‘1.54 A di-peiiscr of Itribes. 1868 ; 

Fkec.man yvrm. CifH'i. (iKjt) II. vji. 67 The dispensers of I 
4 lunch patronage. j 

2 . One who manages or administers, a. A 1 

•Steward of a household, atrh. | 

^ [ii^7 R. (jLOI'C. (17^4) 539 Sir Hue l>c Desnencer, Jie noble ! 

i 'u.stice.l CX380 Wyci jk Serm. .Sd. AVks. 11 , 229 Men axe j 
Mt a inaa be found trewe amungis dispensours of an house, j 
c 1400 Mai'ndev. (18 59) xi, 12 5 Hetir.cus. .pat was ^onuui j 
deypenser of Abrabant before Iwit Ysaac was born. 1580 1 
Fi'csk. 4 j»j/. a Hen ii a (T.) Christ's cnibir-sadours, ministers, l 
and dispensers. 1605 Camoln Kent. (1637) 2.j6 'J'urslaiie the 
kings steward, or Lc Despcncer, as they then called him. j 
i6>6 L OwK.N PvHuinff ke/iisier 3 The vruler*Officcrs of • 
the Colledge, as the Despencer, Cooke, butler, b,3kcr[etc. |. 1 
X867 t< kKi.M.4N Xorm, t out/, (1876) 1. vi. ^12 Eadrio bis dr.- | 
ueiiscr. x88o MiJiuntAO Goins 1. 8 r.<2 'I'hose .slaves who 
hiul charge of their owner's money were called dispensers, 
b. An administrator of the law, of authority, etc, 
1654. State Case Comm'<o. 24 Where law is dispensed there 
should . . be a ready p.is>age to redrc.vs against the dispen- 
sers, i8as CoLEutnee Aid.i Reji. (1848) I, lu Thu dis- 
penser of his particular decrees. 1875 lviNra.AK!C Crimea 
(1877) V* »• M.N'cver did he convince llie dispcn.sers of 
iniliiary aiiihurity. 1884 Laiy Jintfs 1 Afar, jM'a 'J’he 
btein majesty of the law of w-liich he is the clisi>cnser. 

3 . One who makes up metlical prescriptions and 
serves out medicines. 

i8sB SiMMONos Trade, idsjhmser, one who div 1 

tributes or administers ; usually applied to medicine:., x86s 
WvNTiiR .SiJc. Uccs 455 A dispenser wlio could not slop in 
the room with an uiistoppcred bottle of ipecac buana. 1885 
Pail Mail G. 31 IJec. 5/1 The old saying tliat ‘chcniisis 
and dispensers in;ike eleven pence three farthings protil out 
of every .shilling they earn*. 

4 . One wlio dispenses tvith, or gives a dispen.sa- 
lion to (a person or thiiig>. 

x^ Constit. 4- Giftons JCuies. § ii 3 .Such dallicrs and 1 
di.spcnsers witli their own eonydeiices and oaths. 

lienee Diapa'uaeraliip, ihe office of a disjiensc-r 
(of medicintil 

189X / aneet 3 Oct., Di.spciisershiiJ (uul-door) wanted by 
young man. 

t Distensible, a. Oh. [repr. I., type *-dts- | 
pensihltSy f. ppl. stem of dispendere: .see Di.sj'Ea'H.] 
-Dispf.x.saui.k j, 2. 

x66x Petit, for Pecue 5 Things dispeiisiblc, and. .unneces- 
sary. x688 Sir K. Kerul'kt Ifales Case 22 If any Penal 
I.aws wcit*. - less Dispeiisible than others. 1689 W. Arvvot)0 
Ld. Htrhr/s Ace, Ea^amined 51 He makes all dungs not 
forbid by Clod's Law to be dispeiisiblc by ih« Kinj;. 1766 
Amoky Buncie (1770) 1 V\ 19 livery rule is dLspcnsible, and 
must give way when it defeats the end for which it was 
appoi tiled. 

Hence t Dl«p8*n«ibly 

17x1 Pence in Divinity 13 'riicrc is a keeping them (the 
Cominandmentsl perfectly and indispensably, which is the j 
ConOiiion of the Law; and a keeping them sincerely and 
dl.sjien-.iblv, with the Kehixation of tin'll Severity, thro’ 
Kajth in Chiiit, which is the Condition of the liosiiel. 

Diapo’neil, var. of Dete.vcjl v. Oh. 

x63x WKFA'iiR Auc. Ehh. Mon. 123 .Sentences of Scripture 
ayiointcd to be painted or dispensild in cuery Church. 

Dispe’nsi&g, vbl. sb. [<• Dj.spen.sk v. j* -ixo 1 ] 

'I he act ion of ibe verb I)i.sj’£Nsk, in vtit ioiis senses: 
dealing mil, distribution, bestowal ; administra- 
tion, man.tgcmcnl*; dispensation ; the making up 
of medicine according lu prescription. 

c 13B0 WvcLii IVi's, (iS&j) 67 As 3if it were not leful to do 
pront to lurnnus soulis wih-out dispeusynge of anticrist. 
1348 I.0ALL, etc. Er.ism. Par. LuH xvi. (K.J.My Lordc.. 


tuketh awai from me the {towvr mui office any longer to have 
the di-spensing uf hi-n goodes. 1608 Hikkon I. 748/2 
The fnithfull dispeubing of Thy truth. 1643 Mn.i on Divorte 
H. V. (1851) 75 It is a fond perswasion .. that dispencing U 
u favour. 1688 Sta E. H ubuert J/aies’ Case 20 Acknow- 
ledging this power of Dispensing to be in the Kins. X7S4 
i^wivT Re.nsons a^st. Ejram. Drugs Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 126 
The power, .lodged in the censors of the college of pliy.si* 
ciun,<i to restrain any of his iiuije.sty's subject. s from dispens- 
ing. 17*7 Poi*E 'J h. on Gar. Sufj. in Sivi/l's IVAs. 1x755) 

11. I. 225 The choice of ladies .. in the dispensing of their 
favours. xBgfi K. E. Packt Oto/et iho/sf, 106 Is not .. 
Sparrow'grass too Ulx:ral in her own dispensings? 

b. atirib. Dispensing power, tiic power of 
dispensing with or susi^iending the laws of church 
or btatc in special cases. 

x6ax I.i>. Williams in Fortesc. Papers 166 This dispensing 
power were more fitly placed in his Htghnes. x73x Swin' 
Presbyt. Plea Merit Wks. (1761) 111 . 275 The King . . en- 
couraged by his Presbyterian friends, went on with hi.s 
dispciLsing power. x8s6 FRocDii Hist. I. it. 135 

The dispeii.sing jKiwer uf the |K>pes w'as not fitnnally limited. 
1874 1 . 1 rk) N Short Hist. i.x. f| 3. 622 Hi.s bill to vc.st a dis- 
pensing power in the Crown h.'id been defeated. 

pi8pe*n8ing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ixc -’.J 
That dispciLses ; see the verb. 

X64E Kookk-s Naaman 554 The swarine of Pharisees and 
dispensing hyjjocritcs. x8i6 J. Scott Vis, Paris (cd. 5* 
1^3 That they should come down .. from the hand.i of a 
dispen>ing despotism. Mod. 'Take the rci:ipe to a di.s- 
pensing t:henii.st. 

Hence Dlape'nsingly adv.y in a dispensing 
manner; distributive! y. 

ir 1641 Mp. Mount A(; i! Acts »V .t/on. (1X142) 117 God is rich 
in :i]I things towards man, and . . cannot but dispeiisingiy 
under one w'urd someLitiie imply divci:.c things. 

t DispO'XLSiOU. Obs. [n. uf action from Di.s- 
rExn: cf. OK. despension exjjense (Godef.).] 

1 . Spending; cxjicncliture. 

1630 I.KNNAKu tr. C/tarroHs iVisd. 1. xxi. § x (1670) 75 
Their dispciistonsthcnisidves. .have a. scent of Covetousness. 
1684 X. S. Crit: P.nq. Edit. Bibie x.xv. 231 With what ipiysc, 
busile, and dispensiott ihc diversities of Uibles came ac- 
coiiqianicd iiilu Knglaud. 

2 . Suspension of a law ; disjiensation. 

1483 Cron. Eug. (1510) Xvb/x lohn .. wedded danm 
Hlaunche by dyspciicjon of iIk; po|x.*. 150* Abnoi.om 

i hron. (f 81 J) 82 10 .sue to y kynges grace for a ili.speiicion 
of the acle of parlcment laic m.ide lo the cuntrarie. 

t Dispe’nsive, a. Obs. [f. L. dhpens- ppl. 
stem of dtspcftdiVc (see 1 )JNrK.\j>) -j- -iv k.J 

1. CharacUirizetl by or given lo dispensing, spend- 
ing, or distributing. 

1687-47 FianiAM Resolves i. liii. 167 To strow about the 
wealth and mc.ins, and to feed that dispenslvc humour. 
1677 Ckownk l>estr. yerus. in. i. Dram. Nyks. 1873 II. 270 
'l’lu;j tempest conics from Heaven’s di>pensivu hand. 

2 . Subject to di.spcnsation. 

1590 Maklowk 2nd Pt. Tamhnrl. 11. i, ' 1 ’is .supeisiition 
'To stand so strictly on dispeiisivc faith. 

3. I IWl'K.V.'lATlVB, DLSPKXfJATOllV. 

i8a8 IVestm. Rev. IX. 7 lu 1O71 the king began lo assume 
his disjjciisivc power. 

Dispent, pa. t. and pplc. of Dispend. 
Dispeopla (disp/’p*l),rz. [ad. Oh'. despatpltTy 
inod.T , (1364 ill HaUf.) ^ i>\^.dc.spoblar, 

I’r. despovoary It. dis-y dipopolare, Romanic forma- 
lion from des’y L. dis'y Dis- 4 -h popultis people, 
parallel lo L. dcpopularc (used in mcd.L. in same 
sense) : cf. Depopulate. In sense 3 f. Dia- 7 b + 
Tkople Jt'z.] 

1. bans. 'J’o deprive wholly or partially of jicople 
ui inhabitants; =DEPOPur.,vrE 2. 

1490 Ca.xton Eneydos xviii. 69 My cytcc .'•halle Ijc di.s- 
ptjDjiled. 156a TjiAKxt yEnetd viii. Xij b, And voyde of 
liliuen wide dispcoplyn^ spoyle the .shyre.s. 1649 IJi.i i hk 
Eng. hnpnri*. luipr. xiii.< 1653*03 Some cruell Lord, .could 
..liispeojdc u whole parish, and .send many .soules a good- 
ing. X709 tr. Baltns A nsw. Hist, Oracles X14 Cities Iwoic 
.seeiil to disixruplc themselves every Y4:ar— to obey lhe.se 
Impostors. 1855 Mii -man Lat. (/tr. VT. 250 They tliouglu 
it but i:onipIian4:c with the Divine coninuuid to di.speople 
the land of the Fhili.sune.s, (he Edomites, and the Moabito. 

absol. 160a Warner Eng. F.pit. (x6ia) 368 Without 
pitlic pyllaging and dispeopling by sea and shore. 1859 
R. F. iJi.RToN yjyr. in yml. Ccogr.Soc. XXIX. 332 
'Their only ambition is to dispeople and destroy. 

b. transf. and fig. To t'eprive of animated in- 
habitants, tenants, or cunslitucnls. 

163s KANnoLru yeatons Ltrvers 11. ii. Wks. (1875) 92 We 
will disi)euple all llic elements lo please our jjalates. 1704 
J*oi‘ii if'indsor For. 47 And Kings. .Who ckiim'd the skie.s, 
4li!.{U'opIed air and floods. 1777 Gamblers 8 'J'hc groaning 
woixl disfx;oplcd of its trccs.^ x8go Daily He 7 os 29 .Sept, 4/8 
'The whole [n.shj breed is ruined, and the water di.s{)copled. 

1 2 . To c.vicrmiimte (jDeople). Obs. 

1596 J. Nokuen Progr. Pietie (1847) 97 To us off and 
lo dispeople us. 1643 D41M Pact/. 10 Ireland hath scene 
more than two hundred thoiLsond Families of llrittish 
Protestants dispeopled and massacred. 

1 3. fDls- 7 1 ).] To cast out or cut off from being 
a people. Obs. 

1633 P. Fle'iciif.r /’wr/frf fst. vi. vii, When no rebellious 
crimes That God-like nation yet dts^teoplcd. 1643 Bur- 
MOL'GiiKS Exp. Hosea iv. (1653) 67 The people of God . . when 
they arc disiieopled they ate cast ulf from thi.-> their privi- 
lege. 1687 Reason a/ Toleration 17 'Traps and Snares to 
di.s People the Nation. 

Hence Dlapco'pled /^/. tf., deprived of people 
or inhabitants, depopulated, uninhabited. 


*577 FR.v.Mi Totf Joy/nil NeiOt'S 11. (1596) 41 Any desert w 
dlsijeopled countrte. t6xi SfEiU) Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 
(1633) 561 The King was left very dispeopled. I740 ,C. 
Pri T Aineiti v. (R.XKndlc.ss crowds . . From all the wide 
dispeopled country round. 1844 Thirlwall VIII. 

Ixii. 187 The dispeopled city was placed . . at the disposal 
of Argos. 

Dispao^lar. [f. prec. vb. -f -eb ^ .] One who 
or that which dispeoples ; a dcpopulator. 

x 6 x 6 Breton Good 4 Badde a Hcc is a Dispeopicr of his 
Kingdume. i 7 fx Gay Rural Sports i. (R.), Nor troll for 
ptke.s, dispeopfers of the lake. 1767 W. L. 1 ..f,vvi.s Statiwi 
Thebaid XX. 264 The .stern Dispcopler of the Plains, 

Dispeo'plingf vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ixa ».] 
Depopulation ; exlcrrninalion of iNJople.^ 

X5a9 Moke Subpl. Soulys W'ks. 311/1 The dispepling of 
liys realmc. x688 Burnet Lett. cone. Italy 4 How auch 
a di.spcopling, and such a poverty could befall a Nation. 


II 

AK. 


_ despe'ple, Z'- Obs. rare. [a. 

tespcuplc-ry f iieplery OF. despeupleery -pue- 

pleer, f. des-, Dia- peupleerypucpleery later 

peuplierto make public, 'publish, t.peupic people.] 
trans. To publish, promulgate publicly. 

1897 K. Glol'c. (1724) 517 ( 1 . 10649) pere lawes hii 

d<!^:|H:plcde at aboute. ihid, 568 (1x966^ Jlcre it was des- 
ptmlcd, he edit ywis, hat was pe ban of Keiiigwurhc. 
Dispepsy, obs. var. of l)Y»pKr.sY. 

Di'sper. lyinrhesler Coll, slang. Also dispnr. 
A portion of food. 

X84X Howitt Visits Remark. Places {1^^2)201 'Hie scholars 
[at Winchester] give the name uf iiLpers to their breakfasts, 
suppers and lunchian.s. 1847-7B Halliwell, Dispar .. a 
commons or share. North, X870 Man-SFIELO AVA.-/.t/S' 
U'imhcstcr Coll. 84 (Farmer s. v. Cat's Head) [The dinner] 
was divided into nortions (Oispars); there were., six of 
these to a shuulucr, and eight to a leg of mutton. ^ xBox 
Wrench IVinchester IVord-bk.y Dispers are thus divided : 
-Fat flab, Fleshy, Cat’s head, Long disper, Middle cut, 
Rack, Cut. 

Disporance, -ato, etc. obs. ff. Desperance, etc. 
Dispercle, obs. form of Dispakkle. 
t Disperdi'tion. Oh. [ad. l.. dhperJUion’em 
n. ofnclion from disperdere to destroy, spoil, ruin, 
f. Dls- 5 I- perdfre to destroy, ('f. OF. despenii- 
iion (mod. F. Sp. despcrdicion^ 
xflai CocKLRAM, DisperditioHy an vndoing. 
tXMpe'rge# v. Obs. [ad. L. disperg-Hre lo 
scatter, disperse, f. r//-, Di-J-DiR- i + spargHre 
to strew ; cf. OF. rr] )isrKitSE ?:». 

* 53 ® Compend. y’mi/, (1863) 59 Tobyc .salthc, chap, xiii, 
that God dispersed [ Tobit xiii. 4 Vulg.y Dispcrsil vos inter 
gentes. x6xx hath scattered J. X657 Tomlinson Renads Disp. 
436 Bubbles and lumps which by touching are disperged. 
Dispergement, obs. form of Dispakacement. 
tDispe*ris]i,-pe’r8li,z'. Obs. [ad. of. 
penry de.fpt:rts.f~y afb J-. disperlrey f. Dis- 5 a perire 
to perish.] inlr. To perish utterly. 

138a WvcLiF yudith vi. J A 1 Irael with thee .shal di.s- 
(jershen in pcrdicioiin [X388 .shal jjerischc dyucrseli with 
thee in iierdicioun]. — IVisd. xvi. 39 The hope of the 
vnkinde ns cold ijs shal fluwen, and tlLspershen 
disperiet] as w.’itir oner voide. — Lam. v. 18 For the 
mount of Sion, for it disiMn ishl. 

Diflipermatous (doispo-jmaus), a. Hot. [f. 

Dl -2 twice + Gr. airlpfAa{r- seed -i- -orw.] Having 
two seeds ; dispermous. 

1851-^ Mavne Expos. /,£’.r. s.v. Dispermatusy Having 
two seeds ; two-seeded : disperniuious. 

DiBpe'rmOUB. a. Hot. [f. as prec.] »prec. 
[1787 lUiLi; Y vol. 11 , Dispermos (with Botanists) is us'd 
ui i^l.'ints, which bear two seeds after each Flower.] X760 
Jas. I.kk Intnul. Rot. 11. xxxiii. 171 RhamnuSy with a dis- 
IMM iiious Fruit. x8x9 Pantologiay Dispermous. .containing 
twu seeds only, .as in um)>dlate and stellate plants. 

t Dispe'nii obs. rare. [ad. rare L. dispcrti' 
vrCi f. Di- * Dis- i -f spemUre to remove, reject, 
spurn.] IranSy To drive away, dispel. 

zsoo-ao Dt NiiAR /Vi'wjf Ixxxv. 7 ( 3 ur tern inferne for to 
diMJcrn Heipe riulesl ro.syne. 

Disperple, var. form of Disparple v. Oh. 
DispdTSable, a. rare. [f. Disperse v. + 
-A RLE.] Capable of being dispersed. 

1887 Examiner 353/1 'The Collective Wisdom would be 
disperr-able (if we may be allowed the coinage) by a very 

e. ^ process. 

Digperial (dispausal). [f. Disperse v . + -al.] 
The action of dis[)ersing ; n Dispersion. 

x88x Examiner 15/1 Di-spenuil of the Dublin meeting by 
military force. 1833 Ntrm Monthly Mag. XXXVUI. 160 
The phantoms . . vanish, and wc rejoice in their dispersal. 
1863 llArKM Nat. Amerson i. (1864) 17 Of vast importance 
to tlie dispersal and consequent pros|)e)'ity of the apecies. 
1895 C. Dixon in Fortn. Res*. Apr. 640 Next to the question 
of the Origin of Sjjecius, there is. .that of their Geographical 
J.)isp«r.sal over the globe. 

t DiapaTSe,///. dE. Ohs. Also 4-6 diapers, 
[a. OF. dispers y -pars (in Godef.), ad. J*. dispers-us, 
pa. pple. ; see next.] Dispersed, scattered about. 

*393 Gowkr Con/. II. 177 Thus was dispers in sondry wUc 
The misbelevc. Ibid. II. 185 They liven outc of goddes 
grace, Diejn-rs in alle londes oule, xMi Douglas Pat. 
lion. 1. 346 In that desert dispers in bonder .skatterit. 

Disperse (dispa-is), v. Forms : 5 dysparae, 

6 diaparse, -paarae, 7 -pearoo, -pioroe, 6- 
diaperao. [a. F. disperse-r (i^lh c.), f. dispers, 
ad. L. di.spers-usi pa. pple. of dispergfre to scatter, 

f. Di-', Dim- i + sparg^e to sprinkle, strew.] 
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PISFERSON. 


1 , irans. To cause lo sc|)nrate iti Uiffcreni direc- 
tions ; to throw or drive about in all directions, to 
scatter ; to njut. 

Myrr. our Ladye i6i He liaihe rJysparsed th« 
prowile tn the wyllc of thy harU- . . An hoo.'>tc that ys i 1 y.s- 
jiarsed ys not mygbty to fy^hte, riKlit so the prowtic fcnuis 
arc dysparsed bv the uassyon of oure lorde lesu crysle. 
* 5 ® 3"4 19 Hen. Vil^ c. 34. Preainh., They were ren- 

countered, vaynqiiesshcd, dispersed. 1581 Makhkck Bk, of 
.Vo/es *87 It must ticedes be Philip the Deacon, that was 
dispearsed with the rest, & came to Samaria. 1654 tr. 

Si udefj^'s Cuy/a Pol, 83 Such a Kire as (;:innot be extin- 
Kuisht, is better to be dispersed. /Md, 102 The Victors arc 
so tryumphant, and the subdued Enemies so afflicted and 
dispierceu. 1758 A. Rkio tv. Mtntfrters Cfu’in. 1. 5J 'IIjc 
precipitate, .exposed to a certain decree uflieat, i.s instantly 
dispersed into the air, with a most violent explosion. 1799 
WokuswoRTH Lucy Gray vii, Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, lliat rises up like .smoke. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 539/1 
ivcforin iiicetin^s were dispersed by charges of T^ragooiis. 
b. intr. To be driven or fly asunder. 

1665 \ \noKV.Muroy^r. 33 These iKunert's drop.sl dispersed 
e\ ery way so violently, that some of them pierced iny skin. 

2 . tnms. To sentl off or cause to go in different 
directions ; to send to, or station a]mrt at, various 
points. Esp. in fa. f pie . : see DTsrKUSJsD. 

*5*9 More CiM/j/I a^st. Trih. 111. Wks. ixta/i He taketh 
tile whole iicoplc awai, disparsing them for slaucs among 
many sundry couiitreys. 1591 Jfon, .^ct. /i. Glcmhaut^ 
Dispearsing sundrye Sentroncis, for wniche, faire from the 
(.'aiiiix.*, diiicts wayes. 1614 K.m.kk;]! Hist. World 11. v. 

§ 9. 308 I'hose ihey^ s-aved, and disperst [1634 dispii rc’t] 
tlu'in among the children of Israel to serve them. 1698 
FkVUR^-itr. E. fudiaft E. 125 Made me range for ('•ame, 
and disperse my JServants for Prov.int. 1744 11 arris Three 
Treat, tii. 1. (1705) 153 'J'hat a Portion of every thing may 
be dispersed ihrougliotit all. 187a Yhat.s Tichn. Hist. 
Comm. 55 I'hey arc now dispersed throughout the museums 
of Europe. 

b. rejh To spread in scattered order. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. y/, V. i. 45 Souldiers, I thanke you 
all : disperse your seines. Con tempi. Sinie 0/ Afntt \. 

\. (1699) 116 Locusts .. shall disperse tncmsclvcs" over the 
Pace of the whole Earth. 1796 Morsk . Twer. Ceof'. 1 . 281 
About twenty families . . disperstsd themselves in various 
parts of PcntiNylvania. x886 A. Wincum.i. Walks Sf Tn/ks 
Geol. Field 286 These primitive Mongoloids, .hatl dispersed 
themselves over America. 

c, intr. (for rejlf) To separate, go different ways. 

/1 167a Wood /.//c (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 385 Sir Thomas . - 

desired them to disperse, and not to acconipmty him. 17x8 ' 
Freethinker No. 68. IP x I’hc gay Assemblies meet, and dis- i 
perse, wiili the Parliament. 1856 Kank Ant, E.\pl. 1 . 
xvi. 190, 1 gave orders to ub;itid<in the .sledge, .-iikI dlsper-c 
in search of fo<it>mark.s. 1874 Mii:Ki.i:rH\vAri k Mod. Tar. ! 
Churches 217 The congregation is dispcising. 1874 Gkkcn i 
Short Hist. v. §4. 246 The mass of the insurgents dispersed i 
quietly to their homes. | 

t 3 . iratts. To separate into j'arts; to i»art, di- 1 
vide, dis[)arl. Oh, 

1548 IlAi.t. Chron.. Rich. Iffy (an. 3) 39 'Diyiikyngc yt not 1 
.. Ilf neficiall to disparse aud devyde' his grccde arinye into . 
.sinijll branches. 1556 J. llEvwuni ..V//V 4 r .y kv. ;i3 The ‘ 
dicing ant .. dispersth hi.s nature, in two nature.s ihiownc , 

. .A creper with spiders, and a flier with flise. x6oo J. Poky ! 
u. Leo's Africa I. a Europe is of A more , . immifolde shape, ■ 
being in sundry places disper.sed and restrained by the sea. < 
4 . To xlistribute from a main source or centre. 

*S 55 EuiiN Decades 326 The veynes of bludde tire dis. 
parsed in the liodic.s of lyuing heiastes. 1594 'f- Ik La 
Trimand. Fr. .Acad. ii. 3 <’m C'oiKluites whereby the water 
is broiigfil thither and dispersed in all places iheicof. a i6s6 
IJacon iJ.), In the gale vein which disper.seth that blood. 
x66^ Power Exf. Philos, i. 5 Wings, .with black thick ribs 
or libers, dispers'd and branch'd through them. 

b. To clistribute, put into circulation (books, 
coins, articles of commerce' ; to give currency lo. 

1355 Ede.m Decades 51 Which is nowe printed and dis- ; 
persed tliruwghowtc Christendome. ibid. 176 The double : 
diicades whichc yowre maiestic haue caused to bee coyiied, 
.'tnd arc disparsed throughowie the hole worlde. ^ z6oo 
J, PoHY (r. Leo's Africa i. 54 The cloth whereof is di.s- 

r rsed along the coast of Africa. 1693 Col. Rec. Penns^Po. 

386 Wee of the Jurie doc And Charles lluticr guiliie of 
<tispersing had muiiie. 1709 .S tryi'K Ann. Ref. I. xi. 136 A 
paper of questions that was . . privately dispersed. 18^-9 
Act 2-3 IV<. 7 . c. 12. ft 2 in (Ktf, iV Camb. Knactm. 177 [Any] 
paper or book . . nieuiit ro be published or disncrscc], 

* 1 “ 6. To make known abroad ; lo puolish. Obs. 

»S 48 Hali. Chron.^ Hen. k', (an. 3) 49 Your .strength artd * 
X ertue shalbe spred ami dispersed tnrough the whole world, j 
x6xa tr. Benvennids Passen/icrt To Rdr. A iij, Pv their 
uwiie diuulged and dist^rsed ignominie.^ 1634 11. Jonson 
Mast/uest Heptunps Triumph (Staj^e-direcliori at U*g.), 
[Hie poet entering on the stage, to disperse the argument, 
is culled to by the Master-Cook. 

0 . To spread abroad or about; to diffuse, dis- 
seminate. 

1576 Fi.kmino Panopl. Epist. go8 If happly other diseases 
disperse their infecting properties. 1841 Sir E. Nichola.s 
in N. /*a/rrr_(Camdciy 37 j’he sickne.s and small pox is 
very much dtspciwed in Westminster and London. 1715 
Desaculiers hires Impr. 4 To disperse the Heat bo uni- 
formly. lyte Burnky Hist. Mhs.(\'j%<P II. i. lo A practice 
. . thcncc dispersed into all jiarts of the Christian xvorld. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India ill. ii. 69 Complaints were now 
industriously raised and dispersed. 

tb. 

IS9S Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. v. i. 61 Let me haiie A dram of 
p^’son . . As will disperse it scife through all the vcines. 
*865 UooKB Microer. x6 Water put into wine ..or the 
like, does immediateTy . . disperse it self all over them, 
t c. intr. (for rtfiPi To extend, be diffused, 
t^t Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 256 Tk* Almighties care 
doth diuersely disperse Ore all the parts of all this Vniuene. ; 


7 . trails, T'o dissipate ; to remove, di.spcl, oau.sf ' 
to disanpear ^ vapours, humours, Iroiible* etc.). 

1563 W. El'lkk Meteors (1640I 24 b, If the Exhalation : 
flliunderj .. doc not at the first disperse it [the cloud], it ! 
maketh a .. fearetull rumbling. 15^ .Srenser F, Q. t. ix. 

48 .Ml his manly pnwre.s it did disperse, As he were charmed 
with inchaunted rimes. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 90 At 
length the sunne . . Dlspersi those vapours that offended vs. 
1736 .SiiKi.voi-KF./V9'.nwWJF<»'4/ti 757) 133. I said all that 
1 could . .to disperse the melancholy which was fixed in every 
counteiuxiice. 1760-73 Ir. fuau ^ UllmCs yoy. (cd. 3) L 
342^ When a tempest appeared brooding in the air, ihu 
lulling of the bell dispersed it. xSoft AbkhnKI HV Surg. Obs. 

6x (Hie lumoiirl increased, notwithstanding applicjitions 
that were employed to disperse it. 
b. intr. T'o become dissipaterl. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. I'l. i- U. 135 Glory is like a Circle in 
the Water, Which iieuer ccasctn lo enlarge it scife, Till 
by broad spre.'iding, it disperse to naught. 18x6 Kfatinoe 
Trav. (1817) 11 . ICO At length the thick cloud of dust dis- 
jM'ised. 18B7 liowEN yirg. luiog^.wni, 14 Hardly.. had the 
night's chill shadow dispersed. 

8. irans. Optics. Of a refractive medium : To open 
out or scalier (rays of light) : sec I)i.si*kk.sjon 4. 

[1637 Drayton A^itu'ourt, etc. 197 In a hurning Glassc. . 
lliaL culour doth dispiercc the light, and stands vntainted.l 
x6m Wm rcotrK /.ootomia 220 j’he Kayes that disiierscd 
win siiarcc warmc, collected m.ay burne. 1665 IIookk 
Microi'r. 69 lly reason of .. its Globular Figure, the Kays 
that pass tnrough it will be dispers'd. i8ia-s6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. .Art 1 . 503 Concave lenses disperse the 
rays of light. 1868 Loc.kyuk Klein. Astron, vi. ft 36 (XS79) 

21 1 Different media , . disperse or open out the light lo 
a greater or less extent. 

nspersed (dispi-isi, poet, -.st^d), ///. a. [f. 

prec. + -Ei) 1 .] Scatlciod or spread about ; driven 
asunder ; diffused. 

1536 Pil^r. Perf. (W. dc W. 1^31) 167 The tnynde y‘ is j 
dispersed 111 the \vaueiyng cniistdeiaciuii of many th> ngcs j 
.at that lime whan it shulde be siMicially iH.cupycal about one 1 
ihyng. 1335 C0VKKIM1.K Isa. xi. la 11 c slial . . gather to- | 
gether Y' dispersed of Israel. atsgM Ghkkne Lot>k/ne ‘ 
G/asse Wks. (Rtldg.) 142 Come, mournful daincs, lay off j 
yoiir hroider'd locks, And on your sliouiders spread dis- ! 
pers4!d hairs. 1605 IIacon .-Idif. Leai-n. ii. ii. ft 9. 13 Many j 
worthy |icrsonages that ilesernc better than disj^ersed ic- 
port. 1763 H. Waltoi.k iltranto iii. 11708) 62 The new | 
pr oof of . . valour, recalled lier dispersed spirits. 1855 ! 
hi ACAVLAV Fng. I V. 272 Before William . . had brougli L , 
together his disnei-sed furce-i. 

b. with rdcreiicc mainly to sitiialiuu. 
a 1547 Sl'rkly AKneid 11. (R.),The watclnnen lay disporst 
to take their rest. 1553 T. Wilson AV/(7. (is*So) 1711 Voii , 
sljall praie for all incline, dispersed iJiruughuut the fan? of j 
the ycarth. 1697 Damimkk l\>y. I, lao Willi a few small 
Kivcr.s dispers'd up and down. X756 C. Lucas Ess. lyaicrs ; 
I. ISO Both ..arc plentifully dispcrsctl throughout the ' 
creation. i86a Li>. Bkovciiam Brit. C%mst.\. 73 A country 1 
of which the population is very unequally dispersed. 

XHaperaealy (disi>.rjse<ili), tffA', [ ly-.j Iu 
a dU|«;isc<l or scallcrcil m.nimcr; licrc and there. 

1561 liniiN A rte S'auif^. l*rcf., Whiehc perhupnes fewe haue 
done utlierwysc then dispearsediy here aud thetf. 1597-8 , 
Act 30 Elh. c. 25. ft i The same Vyllages . . ly di'-pcrscJly. ' 
1663 CowLKY Gnat ness Verses & Es;^ (16%) 125 The other | 
many inconveniences of grandeur I have spoken of dis- 
pf.i stly in sevcrall Chapters. 1737 I'RAoi.hV Fain. Diet. s. v. } 
Apple, It’s a Tree tlrai may be pUiiited dtsirersedly alroul | 
your Ground. 1847 Hardy in Proc. Heno. Ea/. Club II. , 
No. 5. 251 Disk ciMivex . . dispersedly punrtulate. ^ 1870 j 
l.owia.i. Pr. Wks. 1890 HI. 325 Their incidcuis j 

enter dispersedly, as the old stage directions used to say. j 

Di8pe*X86dXie88. t*’-aSB>^ec,+-hEh.S.] The I 
condition or state of being dispersed or scattered ; j 
sc.'ittercd condition or tK>sition. | 

157* Golding Calvin on i*s. xiii, i They referre to their I 
j)rcscnt disjMjrsednessc. 1653 63 Hkvi.in Cosmogr. iv. (i(>82) i 
^So The dispcr^icdness of the 'I'owns and lutbituiions. X737 1 
in Bailey voI. 11 ; and in later Diets. i 

t Di8pe*r8eiie88. Obs. [f. DisPEUtsK a. + ! 

-NESS.] =isl)lSPEHSEDNE.SS. | 

i6ia Bkkrkwoou Lang. 4- Kelig. x. 88 A libbards skin, the i 
di.slaiicc of whose spots represent the dispersness of hahilu- i 
tiuiis or towns in Africk. 

I>i8per8er (dispa'JSOj). [f. 1 )ihi>ekhe V. + -Ell 1 .] ' 
One wno or that which disperses. 

1580 IIoLLYUAND Treus. Fr. Tony. Dissipatcur, a di^rpCPocr ] 
or .scatlcrcr abroad. 1588 in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii, § 27 i 
The dispersers of the .several Likcl.s. x6xx Biiilk .Yahum ; 
ii. I Me that Uashclh in pieces {margin, the dispenser or \ 
liainmcrk 1733 De For Piagne (Ktidg.) yj To suppress j 
the Jointing of such Books . . and to frighten the dispersers ' 
of them. 1867 MiLL/Mar/^L Adtir. 27 Logic is the great dis- : 
p«rst;r of liary and confused thinking. X876 S. A. Wym.it: j 
in Encycl. Brit. iv. s()g/t (Brewing) Kilii-do'in^, An iron , 
or stone plate, 4 or 5 feet .stiuare, called the disperser, is | 
placed over cut h fire to disperse the heat. j 

2 >i 8 pe*r 8 illff, Zfbl.sb. [f. as prcc. + -iNc;!.] | 
The action of the vb. Di.sper.se ; dispersion. | 

16^ lliERON Wks. 1 . 523 There roust be a disposing and ! 
a dispersing of the seed with the hand. 1607 Torski.i, 
Fourf. Beasts (r6s8) 104 The |>0Mrdcr of the bones burned, 
is an antidote against the falling cvill, and the dispersing of 
the milt. 1670 Mili;on Hist, Eng. 1. (1851) 3 After the 
Flood, and the disi.Krsmg of Nations, x^ Mahson Milton 
1 . 07^7 This meeting and dispersing cannot go on for ever ! 

Xn8per8ion (disp9*jJon). Also 5 •oioune, 6 
•tion. [a. F. dispersion (dispart ion I3tli c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. 1 *. dispersion'em scAticriu^f 
n. of action f. d/spergfre: sec Disperhe ».] 

1 . The action of dispersing or scattering abroad ; 
the condition or state of being dispersed ; scatter- 
ing, distribution, circulation. 


Early apidieil to the scattering of the Jvw.s among the 
Gentiles after the Bahyloniaii Captivity ; whence sense 5. 

c 1450 .M innir Saluacionn The Jewes y* tyme hadde 
bene thorgh the wcrlde in disjTcrsionne. 1555 Foln Decades 
266 In tlic fyrst dis[ierlion of nations. x 650 Ben Jsrai'l 
yind. fmteoruin in Pheni.x (1708 > 11 . 423, I conceiv'd that 
our universal Dispersion was a neoes.sary Circtuu-stancu to 
be fulfilM. X786 Burkk ly. Hastings Wks. 1642 *8^ 

The dispersu»ii and exile of the reigning family. 1793 
Fyshe Palmer 22 The alleged dispersion of a seditious 
writing. x 88 b Vinks Sachs' Hot. 929 The specialities of 
organisation which efli.'Cl the dispersion of their .sccd.s. 

BSi* e *4$o li . De Imitatione^ i. xx, What comc]> kcrof 
but grurching of oonscifnee & dispersion of herle “t 

2. T'hc action of diffuaiiig or spreading ; diffusion. 
X664 IWtR Exp. Phitus. 1. .*9 That all VTigetables have 

a constant perspiration, the conlinn.Tl dispersion of their 
odour makes out. ^ 1794 Sullivan i'ieio Xat. 11 , 36 When 
the nalurai dispersion of heat is disturbed .. then a sensible 
hc.'it is produced. 1874 Hartuk. AeHal W. ii. ai By this 
means is also gradually effec ted the disi>ersion of all gases. 

3. Pled. * T'hc removal of inflainmation, suppura- 
tion, or other morbid processes, from a part, and 
trestoration lo health ’ (Sj/d. .S'oe. Lex.) ; dissipation. 

. *753 Chamhkrs Cycl.Supp. s.y., Tliis U commonly term'd 
ill surgery the resolution or dispersi<in of UimDi.s. /bid., 
Reiniulies for the disitcrsion of intbiminations. 1789 W. 
BrcTiAN Dom. Med. <i ;<>»') 573 An inflammation, .auist ter- 
minate fitber by dispeision, suppuration, or gangrene. 

4. Optics. The ilivergciice or sprc.'idiiig of the 
diffcrcnGcolourcd rays of a beam of composite 
light when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
dilTractetl, so as to produce a spectrum : esp. in 
reference to the amount of this divergence. 

* 7 * 7 “ 5 * CiiAMiitK.s Cjul., I’qinl of Dispersion, is a point 
from which refr.TcTeJ 1.1 ys begin lo di\erge. <794 G. AnA.Ms 
Ail/. «V Exp. Philos. II. xxii. 447 This diirusiuii or disper- 
sion of the rays is grealer. X833 N. Akxuit Physics icd. |s‘ 
11 . 199 The quality of .. beiuliiig a beam, or of refraetjon, 
and tliat of dividing it into coloured beaiiLs, or of dispersion, 
are di>linct, 1871 tr, Srheilens .Spcctr. Anal, ft 18. 63 T'lie 
dec nnposi Lion in white light into its colored r.Tys is called 
dlsper-^ion. i88x N. Likjkvkh in Nature No. 617. 399 |The 
lines] arc. .visible when considerable dispersion is employed. 

5. The dispersion'. T’he Jews di.‘;pciscd among 
the Gentiles after the H.ibyKuiiaii Captivity; the 
se.attered communities of Jews in general, or the 
conimnnities in some single eountry, as the Egyp- 
tian Dispersion ; r>iAsponA. 

138a Wvcni’ 1 Pel. i. I To ibc* lIiosimi geslis of di.qjci- 
sioun or siateiiimc abroad!. (.1450 St, CiUhbert 

(Surtees) 3781 Of yMaelJ»e dispercioiiniT h»t gadird aiameii 
iV.i.strcie ami loune. 1^3 N. T. (UbfiM.) fohn vii, 35 Wil 
In: goc into tlie di.-pri->!i.ii of the (.brntilus, and leach the 
r.irjuilcsV 1641 Evei.vn .Vcw. (1S57) ]. 30 Transported .. 
to all the (tesoiale pi>rts and lunvcns throughout the world, 
w herever the dispersion was, to convey their brethren ami 
tribes to the Holy (.'ity. i 99 o J. K. Camvkntrii tr. EioaltVs 
Jhxt, Israel V. 4 The * Coasts of the .Sea * . . are flow ms in 
the. eighth cetnury) inentionv.d as a residence of the Disper- 
sion. X893 .Smm m I't: Fi LLER Diet. BibU .s.v., The Arriuni 
i n’spcrsiuii . . ple^er^’c•d their veneration for the ' holy city', 

6 . J.aio 0 / dispersion'. The 'Law of Error' as 
regards distance from the mark without reference 
lo the direction of error. 

1876 Catai. .V( {. App. .V. Kais. Mus. ft 48 Testing how fur 
the relative numbers in the severid classes acciird with the 
1C adu of die I.aw of l\nor or 1 i-ioii. Ibid, ft 49 'I’lic 
weli-kni>wn beH-sbapfd curve, by which the law of error or 
of disi>eisiou is mathcnuitically e.vprcbscd, 

7 . iittrib. 

iBgi Times 28 Sepl. 13/0 By an appropriate choice tif dis- 
persioii Icnsc.s. 

Di 8 per 8 iV 0 (disp. 3 *Jsiv) , a. [f. I ..type dLper- 
siv~tts, ppl. stem of dispergere to dispcr.sc : see 
-IVE. Cf. K. dispersi/, -/Vv.J 
Having the character or quality of di.spcrsing; 
serv'ing or tending to disperse. 

X637-77 Fi-.i.uiam Restdzvs i. liii. 84 fijiul popularity l>c- 
witches the soul, lo strow about llm wealth, and means ; 
ami, to feed th.Tt ili-sijersivc humor, .tII ways .sliiill lie trodden. 
•737 ^ 1 * GkLl':N.V//iV« 730 Nor wanting the dispersive bi»\vl 
Oi cloudy weather in die soul. x8oo HKitsenri. in Phil. 
Trans. XC. 443 The ili.s]ier.sive j)i)wer of diir*:rvnt luediuin.-: 
with rc.spccl to neat. 1874 Mori.ly Compromise ijj 

'J'houKhl has become dis[n;rsive uml the centrifugal forces 
of the human mind. .have, .become dominunl. 

b. Optics. Of a refractive medium : Having the 
(jiiality of causing the different-coloured rays oi 
light to diverge : see Disriai.sio.v 4 . 

x 8 o 3 WoLLA.sioN in Phil, Trans. Xf'll. 373 he disper- 
sive power of fliior .spar is the least of any substance yet 
examined. 1831 BRhvvsii.it Opti>.s viii. Flitil glass is 
.said to h.TVc a greater dEper.sive jiower tban crown gl.’i;vs, 
la-cause . . it .sc|xirale.s the extreme rays of the spectrum . . 
fuilhcr from the mean ray. 1893 .StK K. Ball Story 0/ Suit 
ii3 The dispersive appaiatu.s of the speclioscopc. 

Hence BlspeTBively adv..^ in a dist)ersive man- 
ner, by diaiicrsion ; Diip«T«lveiieiB, the quality 
of being dispersive. 

i 84 x Alioro in Life (1873) ‘.v? An iiidolcnee and, dis- 
persivencxs about my efioris. 1878 Morli-.y Diderot ii. x8 
'J’hc characteristic of his activlly is di.spersivencss. 

t DispOTSO&i north, [atl, 

med.L. disfersdndre var. of dPpersdndre lo deprive 
any one <d his persbnti or dignity, f. Dis- 4 A ptr^ 
sondre to dignify, /t 7 w//xz person, dignity. Cf. Mi«- 
i*Kii.st).v.] iram. To treat with indignity, insult. 

a Alexander y ^6 Fur hpyle he .spiltis in his face, 

Di.spi.ses him dv.'^petoiisly, clispcriions [Duld. A/.V, revylexj 
him fouls. 1489 Burgh Reeds, Aberdeen U844/ I. 416 
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DISFLACEUBET. 


William Porter wa:i coin ikii. .for the struhlaiiue .of the .saiil 
bailee in the cxccucioue of hi.s uDicc, and in tlispersoniiiK of 
him. 1579 80 Kcais. (ilasjt'tnv (1^76) 1. 7^ Oeorjjc 

Mej-hcrt:>oii is fund and tlcccrnit . .in the wxoii^ fur incuniiij; 
and liibpersomin^^ of ( ieurgu Dlpliiustuae. 

Xtispe'rsonaliBef v. [Dis- 6.] trans, l o 
divest of personality, to dcpersonali/c. 

x866 Lowi'ILL Bip'oiv f\ fntrud. Poet. Wks. (1879) ?5i He 
would have enahied Jiic (o dispersoaalue [Poems iGi/j, II. 

dt'.person;di/c) myself into a vicarious egotism. x886 
Maihsmcy AVi/, Causes ^joa Man is only qualified to he 
iimiiortal when, 1>cinz dtspcrsonalized, exlinct .'is a self, 
it i-. all one whatever the event. 

Dispersonate (dispo'isdiu'it), v. [f. i )i.S’ 6 + 

[..Ursdua mask, person + *ATii:*.] 

'{■ 1 . trans. To divest of an assumed character, to 
tinmask. Oh. 

16x4 IJocioN Xerit 833 l»choId any t>crsoii, according 
to the truth of his i^^ualities, di.stinctly, and disper.^-onated. 

2 . To divest ol one’s personality. 
x7oa S. Paukkr Ir. Cieeros De Juui 7 >us 304 'Till a Man 
has got a way of Dispersonating himself, he cannot avoid 
hankering after those Things which will turn to AiU’anta^e 
and good account. 1887-39 Hark C'uesses (1S50) 96 W'v- 
imiltiply,^ we dispersonate ourselves : we linn ourselves 
outside in. Wc arc ready to become tie, sfu\ /V, they^ 
anything rather than /. 

l^peraonify (di.sp3.isp-nifoi\ v. [i>is- 6.] 
(rafts. To undo the personification of; to repre- 
sent or regard as imjn isoiial. 

1846 Gkotk (rreece i. xvi. I. 467 .Xnax.igoras and other 
astronomers incurred the charge of hhi.'-pliemy for disptr- 
sonifying Helios. 1855 S» i-ss Cenuau (1864) iS-: 

Others, on the contrary, dispcr.sonified the Hiviniiy. 

Ilcnce Disp«r«o nifloA*tion, tlic action of ilis- 
personifying. 

1873 H. .SiTNi KK .SV/rrf. iiodol. .wi. (1S74) jya 'J’hc disper- 
sunthcalion of Helios. 

tSiep ersna'sion. Oh. ncna'-^iui. ] 

Want of persuasion or feeling of certainty. 

1648 SaniuchsciV Si-»‘/u. (165;:) 23 Many a .good soul . .could 
never yet . . he so well persuaded of the sincerity of his ow n 
re{)cntance .. as to thiiiK that Ciod Would . . accept it. ‘J'he 
censure were very hard. .to call such his dis-i>erswasion by 
the name of desp.'iir. 

Diape'sh, Sc. var. of Dkspkcuk, Oh., to dis- 
jialoh, send away. 

1578 in Scfl/. Poems d>th C. 11 . 159. 
t xHspe'Ster, V, Obs. [ad. obs. F. (kspestrer 

* to vnpester, disintangle^ (Cotgr.) : see 013-4 and 
Tk-ster z'.] t raffs. To rid of that which pesters. 

i 5 oo Holland Ciryyui. Ixvi, 113? Hard!); and with much 
adou were they dispesiered and rid of this cotifu.scd and 
disordered companic of captives. 

I)i8p6tld (tlispe'tal), v, [Di 3 « 7 n.] trcvfs. 
To deprive or strip of petals. 

1863 W. Lancasjfk Praeicrita 74 I'hough the garland 
ro.^e liereafter hung T dshonoured and dispctalled. x88o 
i^Iis.H Ukocgiiion Sec. I'h. 11 . in. vi, 223 The splashed and 
dispctallcd geraniums. 1887 .Stevfnson U ndertvoiHis 1. 
x.\.vv. 6g When the truant gull Skims the green level of the 
lawn, iw wing JJispctals ra*’cs. 

Dispeticloiin, -ison, var. Disputisoun Obs. 
DiBpeyr(e, obs. form of T)e.sj.».\iu, Dlspayhe. 
Disphenoid (doisfr-noid). Cryst. [Dl-- I.] 
A solid figure contained by eight isosceles triangles. 

1895 Siin<Y-MASKKt.YXi-. vii.'§ vti. '.456 'the 

faces of the di>phenoid being .symmetrical in pairs. 

Dispice^ obs, foim of De 31 * 13 E. 
i‘ Dispixioiice. Ohs. rare. [a])}». for dispicions 
jil. of next: cf. accidence. Hut it may represent 
a L. type *i//.r/«V/c7///d!; sec -EA’CE.] Discussion, 
disputation. 

1530 Tinoalk .Afuno. Merc [r. xxv.l 59 b, Hut if our shep- 
erdes had bene as wcl willyngc tt) fede a.'i to iherc, we had 
neded no soch dispicience, iier they to lianc burnt .so many. 
153a Mokk Con/nt. Tindale 264 ((Juutc.s 1 indide's woids'. 
T1683 CocKKKA.M, Dlspitience, aduisemeni, diligence. 1656 
IIlount Glosso^., Dispkicfue ( dispkicutia),c\xcums^^c\\oi\, 
udviseincntj diligent consideration.] 

t Dispreion. Obs. Also 6 dcs-, dyspycion. 
[The form suggests dcriv.'ition from L. dhpkire 

* to look through, investigate, make an e.xaiiiina- 
lion, consider the formation being on the analogy 
of suspicion ; but the sense suggests association wiili 
] )i.spiJYis<ii.;.v, disputation, some forms of which, ns 
dispilesoun, dispcticioutt, might be reduced lo 
dispiCsQun, dispiiion.^ Discussion, disputation. 

< 1510 Moke Phus Wks. 3/2 He taried at Runic an whole 
yerc, in al^ which time his cnuiuiirs ncucr durst ojicnly with 
open diripicions attempt him. 1516 Tinda 1.1; .V. 71 l*rul., 
Lest wc . fall from ineke Icrnyngc into ydlc tleiipiciouns. 

- ■ -•!. 7 .t Axyiii, The lewes departed hum hyin and hud 
grcif. dc>picioMa [Coveno. a griale disputacion, Cran.mkr 
RT fide des|iycionsh aiiionge them sel>e!i. 1510 aIokk Dyor 
IV, wk*,. jOi/i He reher:»elh a certain di>]»ycioii hatl 
with ju) lie.rflMiuc*.^ 1530 in Strype Ei.d, Mem. 1. xvii. 132 
Not minding lo fall in contentions or dispytionsf deputations, 
pcrh.'ips, iSn.)| with your hicliness. 1533 Moke Aurtv. 
Poy^oued life, Wks. 1039/2, 1 '■hal in this dispicion betwene 
hym and im;, be tonlcnt for this ones .. to cal him mayster 
Ma-.ker. 1553 l^nacyon in IfarhMisc. (Malh.) 1 . 341 
.\s ?reai d\ .pyi.yoiii Were among the fewes at Rome con- 
cerning L.uilc. 

DiBpiece : dispi-s), Also 5 des-. [ad. OF. 
dcspiecc-r, mod Y .depUccr ( 1 4th c. in 1 lalz.-Darm.), 
f. deS’f Dis- 1 +picce, PtECK.] trans. To divide into 
pieces ; to cut or tear to pieces. 


#: 1477 Ca.vton P'dsou io3Tliebodyhedi5piecedbyinenibres. 
1480 — dvtefs Met. XIII. vit, He murdrya the chyide . . and 
duspicced in pieces caste hym into the see. i8h O. M eke- 
nri H P/aua 11 . iv. 102 It lay dispieced like a pulled rug. 
Dispierco, obs. var. of Disi^kusis v. 

Dispight, -i)t, obs. forms of Dehpitk. 
t DiB] 9 i*ll| Obs. [f. <//• - Dis- 1 + Spjll i/.] 
trans. To spill, shttl. 

iSaa U'or/d .y Cbitd in Ilazl. Dodsley I. 251 For 1 have 
boldly blood full piteously dispilled. 

DiBpirit (dispirit), V. Formerly also dis- 
spirit. [Dim- 7 a.] To deprive of spirit, 
fl. trans. To (deprive of essential quality, vigour, 
or force ; to weaken to deprive of animation j to 
deprive (liquor) of its spirit, to render flat. Obs. 

1^7 May I/ist, Pari. i. vii. 73 They wouldc vaporatc and 
dis spirit the power and vigour of Relieion. 1660 Siiakko<U\ 
l^egeiatftes 1 19 'I'lie fruit, by t he Ios.s of the natur.'il seed , won Id 
l)c very much dispirited. 1683 Dovlk S'a/u^. Air^a If the 
Ruttles were not kept wcll-stopt, they Icoqiusclcs] w’ould 
in a short time vatii.sh, and leave the Liquor dispirited. 1697 
C01.LIEU Pss. A/tyf\ .S'uAj. 11. (1700) 38 He that 1 ms dispirited 
him-sclf by a Debauch.^ 17*3 C tens Winciielska Aftsc. 
Peems 9 'Ivail all your pikes, dispirit every drum, Ye silent, 
ye dejected Men of War. 

2 . To lower the spirits of; to make despondent, 
discourage, dishearten, depress. 

1647 |sce DisriRiTEnJ. ^ 173* Cay in S7v(fPs Lett. (i7t>6) 
II. 151, 1 find l^y^elf dispirited, for want of having some 
pursuit. X759 Kuulrt.son Mist. Scot. 1 . v. 38-2 A blow so 
fatal and uncApected dispirited the part)'. 17^ x8ix C.o.muk 
Dcz'it upon 2 Sticks in E 1 m£. 11817) VI. 29-2 To dispirit the 
sufferer from future exertions 18M Free.man A'oriu. Coutf. 
(1876) II. vili. 260 One side was cheered and the other 
di.spiritcd by an unlooked-for incident. 

1 3 . To extract and transfuse the * spirit * or es- 
sence of. Obs. rare. 

164a Flller Holy .y Pro/. .St, in. xviii. 200 Proportion an 
hoiirc.s meditation to an lioures reading of a slajilc aiithoiir. 
'i'his makes a man master of his learning, and dispirits the 
l.'ook Into the Scholar. 

DiBpirited (dispi rited ) , ///. a. [f. prcc. + F.n L] 
fl. Deprived of its essential quality or vigour ; 
destitute of spirit or animation, spiritless. Obs. 

ai66o Hammond JEks. IV. Prcf. (R.), Religious offices .. 
degenerating into heartless dispirited reiatatiuns. 4x1700 
l.k K. Mid. Cant. Crt-ro, Pall'd, Flat, Dispirited, or Dead 
Drink. 1737 Rkacken Farriery ///f/»r. (1757) 11 . in 'Lhe 
iJlood becomes so viscid, poor, and dispirited. 1758 Wnn 
WORTH y/tv. Russia 5 ' 1 ‘he Laplanders and Samoicdcs being 
too heal y and dispirited. 

2 . Cast into or characterized by low spirits; 
discouraged, tli.sheartened, dejected. 

1647 Traph Comm, x Thess. v. 14 1 ’hc dispirited, fainl- 
licarted, sick and sinking, vjvj Pope Let. to Blount 27 
Nov., ISly Mollier is in that dispirited Stale of Resignation. 
1741 MiDDLEioN Ckero 11 . xi. 4^7 \ few unvmcd, dispirited 
men. x8sa M Ks. S 1 OWE Uncle Tom's C. xxxii, 290 He t urned 
back and caught a glance at the di.spiritcd faces behind him. 
Hence Dispi'rltedly (idv. ; Oispl’rltednesi. 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 175 A defatigation and 
<Hspiriledne.ss will accompany that oppression. 1673 H. 
Sti huk Vmd, Dutch U ’ar 'fhe decay of Trade, the tlis- 
|nriU'.dne.ss of the Kngltsfi. 1733 Chkv.se Etij*. Malady ii. 
IX. $ 3 (1734) 2ofi Opiates . . when their Force is worn off .. 
Itmve a Lowness, I.iispiritedness, and Anxiety. 1864 Weu- 
SiKU, Dispiritedly. 1889 Temple BarMay^, reb, 186, * 1 do 
not know^. .said the lad dispiritedly. 

DiBpi'riting, ppl «. [f. as prec. + -ING n.] 
'I'liat dispirits ; disheartening, depressing. 

*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. ix. § i (17^) ao6 The .Symp- 
toms m.Ty be so dispiriting and painful. X79P-X805 S. 
'J'l'KNF.R Anglo-Sax. 1 . iv. vi. 31 j T hat dispiriting Ijclief, 
which men oil the eve of groat conflicts .sometimes experience, 
that he should not survive it. x87a Miss IIkaddon To 
Jiitter End xvii, Kven though Tamdon-bridge terminus was 
a somewhat dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at. 

Hence Blspi'xltiiigly adv. 

x88a H. C. Mekivalk Faudt of B. I. r. iv. 67 Lilde enough 
of their influence, however, i>ccined to fall di.spiritingly upon 
Dais^ and kJuy. 

DiBpi'ritment. [f- Dj.^i'iitir v. + -ment.] 
The state of being disjHrited; disheartcnmcni ; 
dcjiression of spirits. 

]8s7 Carlyle derm. Rosnanee IV. W, Mdstcr 250 A 
spirit of disuiriiment. xZys-^ Riehter Misc. (187?) III. 
25 .Some with their modesty and quiet endurance cuiiibiniiig 
a .sickly clispiritment. 1830 — in Fronde Li/ed^Zv^) 1 1 . r 16, 

1 look . . forward to a life of poverty, toil .Tiid dispirilinciH. 
X843 — Past 4- Pr. III. xiii. 295 Von honc.sily. .quit a most 
imiddy confused coil, .of sorrows, disiiiritmeiil.'« and contra- 
diction.-*. z866 Lowell Pr. Wks. 1890 11 . 207 What 

he wiTile under the dlspiritmenl of failure. 

t Bispiritua*lity. nofue-ivord. Obs.rare. [Di«- 
9.] An unspiritual or worldly act. 

^ 1684 11 . Moke Annocr If they do not rcimni of these 
iiiimoralities or J^banritualities, if I may .so speak, 
t Dispi’ritude, Obs. [f. Dimituit, after satici- 
tude, decrepitude, etc.] Dispirited condition. 

X797 W. T AVLOR in Monthly^ Rev. XX II. 512 Considering 
how general was the dispiritude of his troops. 18x4 
Monthly Mag. XXX VI 1 . 30 InfideU have complained that 
the Christian religion, .drives men into dispiritude. 
DispiBe, obs. form of DiSMPiais. 

Dispit, -ite, -itt, obs. forms of Dempitk. 
DiBJj^itBOUB (dispi'tfas), a. [A revival or con- 
tinuation of the 16th c. dispiteous i variant of Dsu- 
(q.v, for earlier instances), related to 
despite ; but in later use analysed as f. Dm- 10 + 
P1TJSOU8.] Pitiless, merciless. 


1803 W. S. Rose Autadis 8a I'hc felon wreck’d di.spUeou.s 
wrong and shame. 1818 Todd, Dispiteous, ijuuiciouij, 
furious. 1845 Eiackw, Mag. LVII. 638 This dispiteous 
mid aboniinaule tyrant. 1863 Mr.s. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xiv. 357 The wages he receives are as dispiteous, for he is 
dcvuured by a beast. 1865 Swinburne Poems ^ Salt., 
Plrsdra 8x The moKt dispiteoua out of all the gods. 

Hence DlBpl'teoiuily adv. ; ]>iBpl‘t«oiiui«M. 
x8i6 Todd, Dispiteously, maliciously, without pity. *86* 
Ros.seiti Ital. Poets, Afazseo di Kicco 57 Certes, it wa.s of 
LiMtc's dispiteousness I'hat I must set iny life On thee. 

Dispitesoun, var. Di.sfutimoun, disputation. 
Dispitous, -uouB, -ly; see Okspitous. 
DiBplaOB (displ4^i*s), V. [ad. OF. desplacer 
(15th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), mod.F. deplacer to dis- 
place, f. des-. Dim- 1,4+ place placer to place.] 

1 . trans. To remove or shift from its place; lo 
put out of the proper or usual place, (t quot. 
1551, To transpose.) 

* 55 * 7 - Wilson Logicke (1580) «8 Ry coniicrslon of the 
J’roiK>siiion.s, and by dJsplacyng the .same, sctiyng one in 
an others sletdc. 1553 ^ Rhd. (1580) 203 Tlie whichc 
\vordc.s beyng altered or displaced, the figure straight doocth 
Iniu: his name. 1577 II. CiKkiK J/en-sbach's Ilusb. iv. (1586) 
187 b, Cut away part of the Coutnes .. which you mu.st do 
with a very sharpe knife, for fc.'ire of displacing the rest 
of the Coauics. 1611 iiiiAKS. Cymb. iv. ii. 122 IHe) swore. . 
heel’d [=hc'd] . . DispI.TCc our heads, where (thanks the 
(]od.s) they grow, And set them on Luds-Townc. 1781 
Ci>wi*EK J'l.xpostulation '258 'i'hy diadem displaced, thy 
sceptre gone. 1837 Whk.w ell itist. Induct. Sc. (rSsy) I. 
131 [The moon] may be displaced by this cause to the 
amount of twice her own breadth. 

t b. Jig. I'o remove, banish. Obs. 

Sidney Ps. xxxix. vi, Ah! yet from me letl tliy 
plagues be dispLic’d. zEofi SrENSfR Ifymue Heavenly Loiy 
264 All other !ovc.s . . Thou iiiiibl renounce and utterly dis- 
place. 1605 Shaks. Afacb. ill. iv. 109. 1875 Hobucs Odyss. 
\ III. 64 When their thirst and hunger wa.s displac'd, 

2 . To remove from a position, dignity, or ofiicc. 
XS53 T. Wilson Rhd. (1580) 68 When God striketh the 

mij^tic . . and dlsplaccth tho.se that were highly placed. 
1563-87 Foxe a. Jk At. (15*/)) 6/1 King Solomon displaced 
Abiathar the high preest. 1687 in Alagd. Coll. 4- James II 
(O.vf. Hist. Soc.) yB To place, or displace, Alciiihcrs^ of 
Colleges. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 84 P 4 With a Design 
to dis)ilacc them, in case I find their Titles defective.^ 1^9 
Macaulay Hist. Eny. II. 556 Knjoining him . . to displace 
all the I'oplsh officers who held commands under him. 1853 
Stocquelkr At Hit. lincycl.. Officers are sometimes displaced 
from a particular regiment in consequence of nii.sconduct, 
blit they arc at liberty to serve in any other corps. 

8. To ou.st (something) from its place and occupy 
it instead ; a. to put something else in the place 
of ; b. to take the place of, supplant, * replace 

a. [1667 Milton P. L. i. 473 fJocls Altar to disparage 
and displace For one of Syrian mode.] x8fM H. H, Wilson 
Brit, india III. 458 I’o displace by regular garrisons the 
troops of the Thakurs. 1853 Sm H. Dovolas milit. Bridges 
4x The desideratum is, to displace as much water, with a.s 
little weight of vessel as possible. 

b. t«f ^34 Milton Comas 560 A soft and soleran-bieiilliing 
.sound . . stole upon the air, that even bilence . . wished she 
might Deny her nature, .‘xnd be never more, Still lo be so 
displaced.] 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 1B8 A cork, 
a ship, a buoy, each buries itself a bed on the surface of the 
water ; this iksd may be considered as so much water dis- 
placed. 1831 Lakdnkr Hydrost. viii. iw A body when it 
floats in a nquid, displaces a quantity of the liquid equal 
lo its own weight. 1889 A. K. Wall.ace Danvinism 29 In 
three yeiu-s . . this weed . . absolutely displaced every other 
plant on the ground. 

Displaceable (displ^i-siib’l), a. [f. prcc. + 
•ahlk!j Capable of being, or liable to be, dis- 
placed. 

1676 boYLK in Phil. Trans. XI. 806 It.s parts were .. 
cfitiily displaceable by the subtiK: pcimuatiiig matter. x8fo 
Lentiiam Packing (1821) 43 A lioard .. paid, placed, and 
displaceable by the servants of the crown, 1879 X 
Duncan Led. Dis. IVonten i. (1889) 3 It may lie mobile or 
floating, or it may be merely displaceable. 

Hence Displfuieabi'lity. 

x88a Nature XXVI. 592 The classification of .surfaces 
according to the displaccabiliiy of their geodetic triangles. 

Displacsd (dispU'^-st), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. -f 
-t:i> J Removed from its place ; put out of place ; 
deposed : sec the verb. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. £p. Ded. 6 There be . . many 
displaced words. 1843 Ellis Mem. Gordon r8 To iclaiii 
the head of the bone in its displaced situation. X839 G. Rikd 
Nat, Philos. 90 Archimedes, .discovered that a body, when 
immersed in a fluid, loses a portion of its weight e<iual to 
that of the displaced fluid. 1841 ELviUNsiuNk Hist. Ind. 
11 . 15 No mention was made of the displaced vizir. 

Displacement JJ.’Dihplkce 

V. + -MEXT : cf. OF. desplacmetU, mod.F. diplace- 
mml, peril, the immediate source of sense 1.] 
The act of displacing or fact of being displac^. 

1 . Removal from an office or dignity ; deposition. 
(The earliest sense, but somewhat rarePi 

x6zz Si’KED Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xvi. ff 44 His displacement 
from the Regency of France. 1797 W. Tavlor in Monthly 
Rev. XXII f. 570 Without the least intention of carding 
their schemes farther than the displacement of their adver- 
saries. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 91 ElMiion, displace- 
ment, and fresh election depend on the Parish only. 

2 . Removal of a thing from its place ; putting 
out of place ; shifting, dislocation. 

1803 W. Taylor in .4 «im. Rm 1 . 3R0 Change of air. removal, 
displacement, seem to be efiicient remedies, 1840 A. Tweedie 
Pract. Med. 111 . 380 When the displacement is very con- 
aidarablf, th« functions of the heart may bo much emhar* 
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DISPLAY. 


DISPLAOBirOB. 

rassed. 1861 Kjnglakb Crimea (1876) I. xv. 354 OccaMoned 
by some acmdental displacement of words* s88o Haugiiton 
rhp. Geog, it, A vertical displacement of the .strata. 

D. Mvsics, The amount by which anything is 
displaced; the difference or geometrical relation 
between the initial position of a body and its posi- 
tion at some subsequent instant. 

1837 WifRWELl. I fist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 150 The di*«« 
placement of the sun byparailn.v is so small that [etc.]. 

Thomson & Tait Ant. Phil. I. 1. § Qt-i Wc ron- 
siaer the whole motion as made up of successive elementary 
dispheements. 

O. Thermomeity. (See quot.) 

1871 B. Stewabt Heat g 22 It is found that thermometers 
are li.'ibic to an alteration of their 2cro points, especially 
when the bulb has been Ailed not lonjj: before Kradtiation . . 
This disphicement may in the course of years amount to 
about C 

d. Elcctr, (See qiiots.) 

1881 Maxwkm, Electr. «jf Magn. 1. 64 Electric di.splare- 
ment is a movement of electricity in the s.amc sense .is the 
transference of a definite quantity of electricity through 
a wire is a movement of electricity. 1885 Watson & Bl'R- 
m. KY Electr. ij* Magn. I. g 258. 1895 .Sii.vanuh Tiiompso.n 
Electr. Magn. $ 57 Displacement. Whenever electric 
forces .let on a dielectric, tending to drive electricity in at 
one side .ind out at the other . . the quantity of electricity 
which h.is opparently been transferred .. w,i.s called by 
M.ixwell 'the displacement’. Ibid, 8 5x6 Experiment 
proves th.it displaccmont-currenfs, while they last, set up 
magnetic fields around tliem; just as connexion-currents 
and conduction-currents do, 

3. Removal of a thing by substitution of some- 
thing else in its place ; ‘ replacement*. 

1868 (tlau.sionk 7 utu Mnndi iii. (1869) too There must 
have been a great displ.icenu-nt of the Pelasgic vocabulary. 
x88o Libr. Vniv. Anoivl. IX. 297 T'hc displacement of 
human labor through . . inacbincry. 

b. Hydrostatics. The displacing of a liquid by 
n l)ody immersed in or floating on it ; the .amount 
or weight of fluid so displ.iced by a floating body, 

e. g. a ship. Centre of displacement : seeCKNTiiK 
sb. 16. 

z8oa-i9 Rkks Cycl. s. v. Shifdmilding (L.), To ascertain 
the centre of displacement, or centre of gravity, of the 
immersed part of a ship’s bottom. Z833 Makhvat P. Simple 
xiii. He was always talking about centres of gravity, 
displacement of fluid, .ind Lord know's what. Z869 Siu 
K. ], Krku Onr IroH‘Ctad Ships iv. 71 The diiiten.sioiis and 
outside form of a ship determinu her displacement. Z876 
W. 1 1 . (». Kin<jston Erit. Navy 535 Her total length is 
jao feet . . with a disphicemcnt of 11,407 tons. 

C. fViarm. The process of obtaining an extract 
of a substance by pouring over it successive quan- 
tities of a menstruum until all the soluble matters 
are extracted : « Percolation. 

X883 Syd. Soc. Le.y.t Displacement In IMiartnaey, the 
term is u.scd in the same sense as Pcrcolaiion . . D. apfa- 
ratus, a means of obtaining cxtract.s, whether aqueous or I 
alcoholic. ^ The body is pulvcriscil, and then partially e.v- 
hansted with .1 li(|uul, which is replaced by an additional 
quantity of the .same, or of another liquid. 

t Displa'COnce. Obs. [ail.mf'.d.h.dHplacentia, 

f. Dis- 4 h placentia jdcasaiitncss ; cf. OR. desplai- 
sance, mod.F. ddp-^ It. dispiacenza. The cl.L. word 
was displiccntia^ whence Dlsplicenck.] ~uc\l: 
the reverse of complacence. 

CZ4SO Mirour .Saluacioun 1432 With displ.icens of all 
synne and hertly*conlryi:ionne. z668 Wilkins Kent ( bar. , 
229 Displacence, Sorrow, Grief, Discomfort. i68« .Siu 'i\ 
Bkow'ne Chr. Mpr. in. § 5 Rake not up envious disiilacenccs 
ul things successful unto others. 

DisplaCdXICy (displri'scnsi). Now rare or 
Obs. Tf. as prcc. ; see -KNCY. See also Displt- 
cENcy.J The fact or condition of being displeased 
with something ; displeasure, dissatisfaction, dis- 
like. (The reverse of 

J- Smith Set. Ditc, x. iii. 503 Their hatred of the 
devil IS commonly nothing else but an inward displaccncy 
of nature against something entitled by the devil's name. 
z6s4 W arrkn Uubelict>eri 2115 1 1 is divine ilisplacency against 
their sins. Z77Z Wesi.ky // av, (1872) VI. t 8 Feeling a dls- 
placcncy at evciy offence against God. zSsji 1 . T'aylok 
Logic in Theol, 59 The infant h.is made himself the object 
of complacency or of displucency, according to his original 
dispositions, or his individual character. 

IMsplaceat (disjilr'-s^it'), a. rare. [f. D].s- 
PiiACRNCB, after complacent : cf. OK. dcsplaisani^ 
DisrLEASANT.] Fccling or marked by displeasure: 
the reverse of complacent. 

x8^ I. Taylor Logic in Theol, Ot These emotions .. be- 
coming either complacent or displaccnt. 

Difpla*Qer. t^- i^isplace + -er b] 

1. One who or that which displaces. 

1S88J. UnALi. Demoustr. Discip. (Arb.) 73 If the ministers 
that bee vsually displaced, be called of God . . if it cause 
the displacers to be esteemed eiieinies to the OospelL Z607 
Schol. Disc, agst, Antichr, 11. v. 10 Establishers of that 
which is good, and displacers of that which is cvill. | 

2. Pharm, An apparatus for obtaining an extract 
by Dtsplackment (3 c> ; a percolator. 

Z883 Syd. Soc, Lex.t Displacer^ a synonym of Percolator. 

Xliiiipla*eii&gt Di 8 ri.ACE + -ino i.] 

The action of the verb Displace ; removal from 
its place ; deposition. 

xSSt T’. Wilson Logikeix^tj) 6$ a, In the diuidyng, .ind 
displacing of the same. 1583 Stuboes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 

84 Authoritie for his displacingf and placing of another that 
is more able. i6a6 in Rushw. Hist. toll. 11659^ I. 403 More 


such displacings and alterations have by his means hap- 
pened. z6s4 Ld- Gaar-av Parthen. (^1676) 310 Phanosders 
displacing gave him the invitation to invade ns. 

atirib. s8p| IVesltn. Gas. ya May sjx Th.it displacing 
process whicn sounds so easy in political economy. In life, 
when you arc squeezed out of one employment, .you do not 
find it so .simple to slide into another groove. 

Displaxing, ppl a. [f. as prcc. + -iNfl ii.] 
That displaces ; see the verb. 

z86a F. Hall/Z/Ww Philos. Sysl, Bj note. That one such 
quality may displace another, their theory is, that the dis- | 
placing (piality must remain with the quality displaced 
during the last monieut of the sulisLStciice ol the latter. 
1867 V REEMAN Norm. Cottf/. (1876) I. i. 2 Some kiiowlc<lge 
of the condition of the displaced nation i.s necessary to 
understand the position of the displacing nation. 

Displant (displa*nt\ V. [ad. OK. desplanicr 
= Sp. rttv/Zdi/z/ar, ft. lAj/m/z/artf Romanic *dis- 
plant are t for I.,. dpplanldrc^ f. De- I. 6 , Dis- ♦ 
planture lo plant.] 

1. trans. To take up or remove (a plant) from 
the ground ; to uproot. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) IL 256 aA 
A tree wliichu is ofie dysplauiited & transported from one 
gruunde to an other may oerc no fruylc. 1633 R. Bolton 
Com/. AJjfl. Consc. xv. 79 A strong and mighiic Oake . . 
which no sKirinc or tempest can dispTant or overthrow. 1725 
ItKAOt.KV E'am. Diet. s. v. Saffron Crocus, After these Bulbs 
arc displantcd the Gardiner must be .sure to keep them 
. .Three Weeks without replanting them. z8oo Trans. Soc. 
Encourag. Arts XVIII. 99 When the hops are displantcd. 

1 2. To remove (a person) from his settled 
position ; to dislodge (people) from their scltle- 
ments or country ; spec, lo undo the settlement or 
establishmciii of (a * plantation * or colony). Ohs. I 

igga SiiAK.s. Eom. 4- ^ul. iii. iii. 59 Displ.int .1 Townc, 
reiiersc a Prlnce.s Uoi»me. «5 ^ Spknskr State IrcL Wks. ; 
(Globe) 615A 0^^ of the occasions by which all tho.se coun- { 
tryes, winch .. ha<l bene planted with English, were ' 
shortly displantcd and lost. 1605 Hieron Short Dial. 49 j 
Almost 300 preachers are already eyther displantcd, In- 1 
hibited, or under . . censure. 16x5 G. samiw.*! Trav. 39 The ! 
. . (hx‘cks had planted certainu Colonics thereabout, and j 
displantcd the barbarous. 1650 J. .Mi‘s».havk ttV/’/T'/Tmii- . 
of North. Co. 27 All Israel . . were displantcd, and carried ' 
away into captivity. 1660 F. Brookf. tr. Le Plane's Trav. 
370 A Colony, .in Dariana, displantcd for the unsmuidiiessc 
of the ayre. 

1 3. Jig. a. To root up, eradicate ; b. to suppLant. 

1603 H. Chossic Vertues Comuno. (1B7B) 98 Others .. dis- 
plant all good order estalilishcd. x6za '1 '. 'J’aylor Comni, 
Titus i. 6 He inu.sl . . disphint vic.e.s, and plant the conlr.irie 
vertues. 1624 AtASSiNciFR Peuegado 111. 1, Some other h.ith 
dispLinted me, With her dishonour, nr 1638 MronW/rw/. j 
J.at. Times (1641) 83 Three of the.se .. sliou Id the Anti* j 
Christian home depresse and displant, to advance hiin.selfc. ! 

Hence Bispla'nting 7fbl. sb. and ppl. a. j 

1604 S11AK.S. Otli. II. i, 283 By the dlsplanting of Cnssio. j 
x6z6 H. GosNoi.n in Lismore Papt^rs (1887) Ser. ii. II. 20 ; 
'Iho stock which I am lytd to pur(:ha.se viuler paioe of • 
displant ing. 17*3 nRAOLKV /Vrw. Diet. 7 V////, Take | 
n Cbirdiners dismantlng Groove, and thrust it into the | 
Ground. 1717 Bailey vol. 11, Dispianting Scoop, an | 
liLstruinent to take up Plants with E.irth about them. 

tBisplanta*tioxi. Obs. [f. prec. after IM. ant- ^ 
ATioN.] The action or fact of dispianting; the ; 
removal of a plantation or colony. 

z6z 4 RAi.FK:ti Hist. H’or/d 1. 46 The Kdcnilc.s in 'riielassar i 
. . whose di^plantatton Senacherib vaunted of. /bid. v. ii. • 
8 8. 60^ The Boij . . feared the like displaiuation. 

t Displa't^ 7/. Obs. [1 )LS- 6 or 7 a.] Irans. 
To do out of Its plats or plaits, lo unplait. 

1617 Hakkwkll ApoHit ifi) .\j2 Which of these wouM not 
rath: r choose that the ,st.itc . , should be in cuinbiistion 
then his hairc should bee dispinttrd? 

Display (displ<"‘*:, v. Forms: 5 desplay, 
dy splay, 6 displeigh. H. 5-6 des-, dysploy. 
[a. (.)F. desplcier -ployet^, = Pr. dcsplc^ar^ 

•pkiar, Sp. dcspkgary It. dispicgare\^\ .. displiedre 
to scatter, disperse, (in late anti nicd J.,) to unfold. 
See also the tJoublet Defloy, and aphetic Si’I.ay. 

In OY . displicare l)ccanie orig. in inf. tie.spUer\ in tonic 
forms as 3 sing. pres, despiei -r ; whence by snbseq. confusion 
of tonic and atonic forms desplcier, laier dcsploier, d,s- 
f foyer: examples of all these French varieties exist in Eng. 
in ply, ploy, apply, comply, imply, deploy, employ', ilie 
forms in -ploy being from Central OF., or later F.] 

1. Irans. To tinfold, expand* si)re.id out ; to un- 
furl (a banner, sail). Now Obs. cxc. as influcnccil 
by sen.se 3 , and understood ns * to iinfohl to view ’ 
(a Ininnci' or the like . 

(laM Britton ii. xxii. 8 4 Si la disscisinc fust fete a binere 
despW, ou as chevaus covertz.J t z3^o R. BhTNNK Chron. 
(x8io) 2 Ine.. displayed his bancre, js: went to pe butailc. 
ri430 Lvix:. Min. Poems. (Percy .Soc.) 6 'I'lier yssed onto 
ciiiprcsses thre. Tlicire here di.spl^'cd. c X460 Emare tyj Tlie 
cloih w'as ilispf.iycd .sonc. 1490 Gaxion J\ueydos xxvii. yC 
'Jo sprede and dysploye the .saylc.s, c Z500 Melusine xxi. 13 1 
And made liys bancrc to lie dysployed ahrode.^ 158a hi. 
J.h hkkiki.d xx.Castanheda's Com/. E. Ind. .xxxvi. 88 'J'liere 
was displaide a flange in the top of the Factorie. X590 
Spknsi'R A', Q. nr. ii. 47 'I'he old-woman carefully dlspluyd 
'I'liU elothe.s alxmt her round with busy ayd. x6ai G. Sanoys 
Ovid's Met, iv. (1626) 66 With J>orc.s di.'^ilay'd, the golden 
Balace shines. z6s6 Karl Munm. Adr*t. fr. Parnass. asij 
[lie] displaid his sails to a pro.sperous west wind. 16^ 
iti'.NTi.icY Boyle Lect. 20S Elustick . . particles, that have a 
continual tendency .ind endeavour to expand and display 
themselves, 17S8 Popf Dune. 111. 71 Sec . . her sable flag 
display’d. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet lyj A flag w.i's 

to fie displayed on the di.scovery of a .supposed enemy at .sea. , 
intr. (lor rejl.). 1378 R. H. tr. Lasmterus Ghost es .y 1 


Spir. (z«6) 8z When., their ensignes will not displale 
aliroade hut fold about the stander-hearers heads. 

+ b. Mil. To spread out (troops) so as to form 
a more extended line; « Deploy 7a 1 , Ob.s. 

xgBx Savilk Agric. (i 6 aa) 108 Agricola,. fearing lest hce 
should lice assailed on the front and flankes bdlfi at one 
inslani, di^^pl.iyed his army in lengtli. 1581 ; Tmitus' 
Hist. IV. XXXV. (1591) 196 Fought witli troupes displ.iycd out 
ihinncly in length. x6zo Holland Camden's Brit. r. 151 
The Englishmen, .display their ranks and. .pivss hard upon 
their enemies. 1823 CuAnn Teehnol. Diet., To display 
y.Mil.) in French deployer, to extend the from of a column. 

2. To lay or place (a man or animal) with the 
limbs extended; to extend (a limb, wing, etc.) 
spec, in Her . : see Displayed 2 . 

e 1310 R. Brunne Mcdit. 640 'toward !>«-' cros hys bak he 
l.iytfe, And liys’real nrmes onie he dysplayde. 1486 Bit. 
St. Albans Bviijn, Jlisplay the wynge cseiy and holde it 
betwene. the ij partes of the loofe. 1539 Hilsf.v Primer in 
Three Primers (1848^ 328 (> Lord which hast displayed 
thine hands and feet, and all thy hotly on a cross lor otu 
sins. z«9Z Si'KNSUR Virg. Gnat 240 Sleep oppressed him, 
Displaid on grtmml. Ibid. 336 Thou . , 'I'hy carelcs limbs in 
loose sleep dost display. 

t b. Candng. The tcchnicol term for : To carve 
(a crane). Obs. 

ri470 in Hop, .^hepet^ G. etc. (Caxton 1470, Roxb. repr.) 
j 33 A cr.ine displayd, a pccok disfigured. XS13 Bh. her- 
: tiyuge in Babees Bk. 267 l)ysplaye that crane, r.ikc a crane, 
and vnfolde his legges, .inti c:ut of his wyiiges by the loyntes. 
X804 Farlly Lend. Art Coohery (eel. lot 203, 
absol. Z71Z-14 Spectator (J.), He carves, displays, and 
cuts up to a wonder. 

3. To open up or expose to view, exhibit to the 
eyc?s, show. 

13. . Oaw, 4* Gr. Knt. 955 Hir bre.st & birbryit Jirote ban*. 
di*;pl.iycd Schoii shyrer f>en snawe.^ d43o Lviu;. Min, 
Poems (1840) i6t (Mat/.) Displairth hir crown gcyii l^hebns 
beinys brilite. x^z .Shak.s. i Hen. VI, i. ii. 77, I., 
to Simnc.s parching heat display'd niy clieckes. 1695 
Wooi.iWARi) Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1733) ?44 By lijis 
means.. tlic Grain-Gold, upon all the Gold Coast .. is tli.s- 
pl.iy’d. 1767 Sir W. Jonfs St'X'en Fount. Poems (17771 46 
alluring sticani, 'I'liai through the grove display'd a 
silver gltMin. x86x M. I’An i.sov hss. (1889) 1. 45 Konnd the 
:ip.ii linent .. was displayed in close array the silver and 
powl*;r plate. 1864 lw>tJTi<LL Heraldry Hist. .J* Pop. xix. 
31)1 More rei:enily the Royal B.inncr has alway.s di.s|ilnycd 
the Arms of England. 

b. Printing. 'J'o make more prominent (.a word, 
line, etc.) by using larger type, wider spacing, etc. 
x888 [see DisrLAV sb. 5). 

4 . 'J'o unfold or exhibit to other senses, to (di- 
servation generally, or to the mind, f a. 'I'o give 
utterance to, pour ftuth, utter. Obs. 

Z580 .Sidney Ps, xxvii, vii, Ilcare, Lord, when I my voice 
display. 1638 Sir ' 1 '. Hkrijfkt 'Trav. (ed. 2) 210 A thou- 
.sand warbling Notes tliy lliro.^l ilUpl.iycs. 

b. To exhibit, make manliest, cause to be ob- 
served or iierceivcd. 

1575 Lanfmam Let. (1871) la At last the AUilonant flia- 
plcaz me hiz rnayu pooiir. 1635 Qi'Ari.i<.s Emhl. 11. i. (1718! 
(■/) Thy Imsie hands address Their labour to di^l^ x66o 
Boyle Nexv E.vp. Phys. Mech. xvii. 113 'I’hc. . Air. .wflTtcing 
. .to display a considerable pres.sure upon the surfacu of the 
Mercury. 176a .Sik W. Jonfs Arcadia Poems (1777) 107 
'I’be curling cBlantinesdiNpl.iy’d. ..in urumatiek shade. 1874 
Gkkkn Short Hist. vn. d 7. 415 'Jhc new English dr.inia .. 
wa.s beginning lo display Us w'ondcrful powers. 1B85 
Manrh, Exam. 16 June 4^7 '^I’he s.imc insubordination was 
i displayed still more nflcnsively, 

I 6. csp. To exhibit ostentatiously ; to show off, 
i make a show of. 

I zfisB Earle Mkrflco.\ni., Bold /or^oard Man (Arb.) 47 
i I’hcse few good parts bee h.is, bee is no niggard in display- 

■ ing. 1659 B. Hakhls /’ rt77Y’rt/’j /Uv Many groai 
iJlvincvs were fain to display llicir eloquence. 1709 J'oph E.s.w 
on Criticism 329 The sparks with awkw.iid vjuilty display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday.^ Z729 BiMi.tu 
.Serm. Wks. 1874 11. 47 Their business in coining into 

. (’ompany. -lisj to display lli< nisi;lvfs. 1750 Johnson Bam- 
bier No. '.7 P 8 'I'h.it part of his disr.ourse ill w hirh he ino.st 
endeavoured to displ.iy his imagination. 

tb. infr. (for it/l. < To make a grc.it show or 
' displ.iy; to act in nii osterilatioiis manner. Obs. 

1605 .Shark. Lear \}. iv. 41 'I he fellow which .. Displaid 
; .so .saucily .against your Highiiesse. 

0. trans. To disclo.se, reveal, or show, unintcii- 
; lionally or incidentally ,* to allow to l)e seen or 
jK*reeivcd, to bctr.iy. 

160R Marston jdw/. 4' bid. III. Wks. iB.sfi I. 39 If you 
i are but se,i*ne, Your armes display you ; therefore put them 
i off. z63a J. Havwakd ir. Biondi's Enmiena 171 He lieg.in 

■ to disi.'Iay. .some token of suspition. 1796 IL Hunter tr, 

' St. Pietre's Stud. Nat. (1799) IL 5^'® variety of 

i cT>lour.s whi'li flow'crs display. 1853 J. IL Newman //wZ. 

1 Sh. (187 0 IL 1. iii. T46 A grand cnlert.'iiiunenl, which dis- 
! played both tlic barbarism and the niagnificence of the 
I Asiatic. i8;r3 JowKTT J'lafo (t;d. 2) L 104 Having dis- 
played your ignorance of the nature of courage. 

i-?. To set forth in rcpie.sentation or narrative *, 
to depict, describe, exhibit ; to set forth at large, 
expound ; to unfold (a talc ;. Obs. or arch, 
xjzB 3z 'JTiNnAL Bapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) 11. xviL igfi To 
i (lispl.'iy in a few words the Elogy ol this illustrious queen. 
1730 .b^HN.soN BamhU r No. 79 F 8 'I’he princes were once 
displaying their felicity, and each boasting the advantages 
of his own dominions. Z766 Pennant y.ool. (Z768t I, Pref. « 
The admirable l.innxus has displayed them [orgumcntsl 
at large in an oration. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (i8r6) 1 . ?oo Jealous to display every proof of the king’s 
grcntneK.s of mind. 1808 Scott Marm, iv. ii, He . . did hi.s 
tale display. 
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t8. J/fr/. I'o disperse, dissipate. Ohs» • [Cf. L. 
dtspJiiafrt Varro.] 

1607 'rorsfej.L /'/.wrl/: BertthU(>$%) 84 twmt of this 1 )ea 5 it 
is rrsRrvcd f»y some for hcatini;, softening, and displaying 
tiiiiioiir's ill the Hcsh. 504 The use of this by reason 

it is \ei y hot, is to display Ulcers and tumors in wounds. 

1; 0 . To discover, got sight of, descry. [In 
Spenser and his imitators ; us if * to unfold to one’s 
own view *.] Oh. 

1590 Spenser /•'. Q. 11. xii. 76 They . . did at last display 
That wanton Lady, with her lover. ci6xi Chapman ///uU 
XI. 74 He. .from hw .seat took pleasure to display The tiiy 
so .adorn’d W'ilh low’rs. 161$ v. 350 He might 

di^lay The shady hilLs of the Phaeacian shore. 

Sieplay, sfi, [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of displaying or unfolding to view or 
to notice ; exhibition, manifestation. 

nx 6 So Glanvux (J.), A glorious display of the highest 
form of created excellencies. 175a Johnson Ramhlcr No. 
J05 ? 5 At this diK])Iay of riclies every eye iiuincdialely 
sparkled. 1767 Junhn Lett, xxv. iiC V on were not iiiiiio 
indilTcrcnt to the dl>play of your literary qualific.atinns. 
1^3 Rutter Fonihill % A too sudden display uf the colossal 
dimensions, ^of the Abbey. 1853 J. H. Hht. Sk. 

(iSn) n. !• i. 4 The display of horsetails at the gate of the 
Palace is the Otlonian signal of war. z8^ Fkovoi: Hist, 
Eng, in. xiv. 193 An (Kreasion for the display of his powers. 

fb, 'Phe act of setting forth descriptively; 
a dc-scription. Obs. 

1583 SruBBES (////»’> The Second part of the .Anatomic of 
Abuses, containing The display of Corrujiiions. with a per- 
fect description of such iiniHjrfertions. i6io(Ji. ii ijm ! ////<■) 
Display of Heraldry. 1706 Piin.i.ips (cd. Kersey), Display^ 
a particular Evplication. n 171^ .Sharp .Verw. 1 . v. (R.', 
For the more lively display of him . . it will be fit ih.at wc 
repre.sent him a little mor«^ particular iiiulcr those .several 
respects and capacities, In wliich his uprighrncs;\ is princi- 
pally seen and e.\ pressed. 

2 . An exhibition, a .show ; a proceeding or occa- 
sion consi.sting in the exhibiting of something. 

1665, G LAvvH.i. Sexpsis Sit. IV. Pref. (R.), .Some grains 
must be allow’d to a rheforiral disnlay, which will not bear 
the rigour of .a critical .survey. 2789 Cowpeb Qurm’s Visit 
Land. 10 (17 Afarcli)Twas hard to tell of street.s or squares 
Which formed the chief displ.ay. iBxx Pkfwster .Vitf. 

i. (1S33) 6 The optical display which hallowed their 
ancient temples. «« 4 S, P'/orisi's Jrnl. 5178 The display of 
dahlias. . w;i.s most excellent. 1883 Gi.AnsTosE in GlasgiVio 
Weekly llt r. 9 June 1/7 Constant pru-ades and military dls- 
plays with bands and flags. 1886 A. Wisxnr.i.i. Walks Geol, 
Field ^ui Some of our mo>t splendid meteoric displays. 

3 . Show, ostentation. 

z8z8 Bvron Papsina x\ii. He died, as erring man shouhl 
die, Without di.sphty, w'ithoiit parade. 1838 F.mek.son 
Nature^ Lit. ^/AiVx Wks. (fJohn) II. 514 Fatal to the man 
of letters, fatal to man, is the lust of display. 1870 — Soc. 

.KflHt.. Pflmepic Li/e \h\i\. III. 45 A house kept to the 
end of display i.s impossible to all but u few women. 

4 . Prinltnjt^. The selection and .arrangement of 
types so as to cal! attention to important parts of 
the subject m.atter: used in regard to title-pages 
and advertisements. 


i8«4|^fHNSON Typ&graphia II. 588 An alteration in the 
meth^Puf display and a new mode in the niTangeinciit of 
the matter, became now very general. 

6. Comb., a.s display -let tor, -type, a letter or type 
used for displaying printed matter; cf, 4 above; 
display-stand, a stand, rack, shelf, etc. for 
disidaying goods ; display-work (sec quot.'i. 

1888 ; J.\coiu Printer's V/ti'. yj Display tshn-k, Type dis- | 
played, such as titles, headings, and jobbing work, Is thus 
termed to distinguish it from ordinary .soliil composition. 

Diaplay*able, a. rare. [f. as prec. 4- -ajii.e.] 
Capable of being displayed. j 

1864 Carlyle P'redk. (it. 1 18O5) IV. \i i. xi. 5C5 ndleisic dis- | 
played, so far as dlsplnyalilc, his rungnitii'cnt Diploin.^tic Ware. 1 

Displayed (disph^-d),///. a. Also 4-6 des-, ] 
dys-, •plaled(e, -playit, -plaid, -pleyd. [-kd >.] i 

1 . Unfolded, unfurled, spread open to view. | 

C14S3 WVNTOVN Cran. viii. xxxix, 32 \ R.ade of were He I 
made wyth di^playid It.mere. 1603 K.vollfs //«/. Turkrs | 
(1C38) RQ7 The displaicd ensignes. 1615 K. I.om; tr. 
liarclay'.s Argenis 111. iii. 153 Opening now tluur dUril.ayefl 
Pedigrees. 1849 Milton h.ikon. Wks. 1738 J. 365 Foii-Jit 
against him with display'd Ji.inncrs in the Field. 

b. Kxpanded, as wings, leaves, etc. 

*578 Lvte Dodoene iii. xvii. 339 'The leaves are lyke 
desplayed winges. 1848 Hovlf. ,SWaph. /.orr (ififioj 44 'llm I 
Coy delusive Plant, .shrinks in it.s displayed leaves. 

t C. Lying supine with the limbs extended. 

a 1400 OctouiaH 1516 Well many .Sarsyms . . ley dysplcyd. 
^1485 Digby Mysi. iv. 313 This <li.s}>Iaied body. 1591 [sec 
Dism.ay r>. a]. 1847 Cleveland Poems. Smet tymmius t^. 

2 . /ftrr. I laving the wings expanded ; said of a 
bird of prey used as a bearing. Also 7tM 
displayed', see q not. 1882. 

( 1400 SmadoMC Bab. 190 An Egle of goolde abrodc dis- 
played. a 1490 Boionp.r Ptin. (1778) 164 Ung egle displayed 
de argent. 157* Bosskwell Armorie n. 60 b, The ficjde is 
of the Topaze, a BasiUske displayed, Eincraude, cristed, 
.Saphire. lytt Pornv Heraldry (1787) 170 Three Eaglets 
disjilayed, points of their wingii pendent, Or. 1830 R0B.S0N 
iS’riV. IHrald I I !. Gloss., Displayed rcenrsnnt, or Urgiant, 
the wings <;rosf,ing each other ; soinelimcs termed bachoard 
displayed, the ming^s crossing. Displayed /oreshoriened. 
eagitfs, irtc. thus borne, arc depicted flying straight forward 
towai-fU you, so as no part but the ronndncs.s of the head 
and l>^ly is sern, with tldj pinion of the wiiigb extended. 
i88a CwssAss Her. vi. 91 'I'be Heraldic student must bear 
in mind the difterence between Att hagle displayed nwA 
An Eagle with wings displayed", when the latter term is 
employed, the Bird i:, i>up])o«;d to be perclied. 


b. By PUTTENIIAM {1589) Eng. Paesif 11. xim. (Arh.) jo 6 
applied to geomelrical hgurca arranged in paum somewhat 
as wings, e. g. the Tricquet displayed I » two triangle.s joined 
at their apices] ; the e^e displayed, the Roiiclel clispl.'is’cd 
l^an oval or a circl^iisectcd, and the lialves joineil at 
their convex margins]. 

] fence t l>iiiplit7‘«dly adv. Ohs. 

161X Flukio, HpiegatamtnU. openly, displaiedly. 
XK 8 pla 7 *er. [f. ns prec. -I- -KR 1 .] One who 
or that wmch displays ; an exhibitor. 

x6it Florio, .Spiegatore, a dtsplayer, an vnfoldcr. 
16*7-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. Ixxxvi. (L.), Nothing that 
has .sense but is better for this dUplayer (charity]. 1654 
Gavton Pleas. Afl/e'x (T.), The displayer of his high fron- 
tiers. 1815 W. H. Ireland Seribbleomania 217 E.ncli 
pestle's displayer. Who, living by drugs, proves humanitv's 
slayer. 1840 Hrowninu Sordetto v. u8fo) 235 Some dis- 
player, still More potent than the last, of human will. 

Displaying;, vbl. sb. [f fts prec. -f -i\o ^.] 

I The action of tlie verb Display ; unfolding, dis- 
! closing, revelation, exposure. 

! Hi'Gr.ARDEt/rV/r^Thc Displ^dng of the Protestantc.s, 

i and sondry their Prar.ticeJt. x6ik Cotgr., Drspiiement. an 
I unfoulding: displaying. 1677 J. Webster The Dis- 

playing of Supposed Witchcraft. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 
; 4 Whatever value these partial displayings may have. 

I Disylay^ment. [f. as prec. + -mknt.J -- prec. 

x8oz M RL TT f ij- Pa.s/. IV. iii. 326 The displaymcnt 
of vulgar pastimes. 

tSissle, z'. Ohs. Also 6 dyspel. [App. a 
pojnilar formation from Dtsciplink sh. 7, or 2. 

It dcrive<| from disciplim vb., the final dn{e might lx con- 
foumlcd with the infinitive suffix ■.en. -yn. and disappear 
nlon|; with it. But it is, on the whole, niorc^ probable th.at 
discipline _sb. was associated with vbl. .sbs. in ing. and so 
converted into discipling. disspiying. dyspdyng. as in the 
earliest instances quoted. Thence a verb to dkple wouhl 
naturally be deduced. The verb Disciclf. is of later date.] 
irans. To subject to discipline, bodily correction, 
penance, or punishment ; esp. as a religious practice. 
Also Di spliiig 7 dd. sb. and ///. a. 

149* in Brand Pop. Antio.. Ash IVedn. (1870) I. ^6 For 
disspiying rods, ij'*. 1333 More Apol. xxvii. Wks. 893/a As 
luibc. .as the Ladyc was to come, .todysnciyiig, that wepte 
..that the priestc had . .with the dyspelyng rodde beaten 
her hard vppon her lylyc white handc-s. xs83 -87 Foxk 
A. 4 d/. (15961 i339'2 Euery of them liad a Taper in his- 
hand, and a rod, wherewith the Breacher did disple them. 
i<8x Mardeck /•'/(% 0/ E'otes 586 The Hispling of the frow-ard 
cnilde. tS/M Spkn.hek /•’. Q. i. x. 27 Bitter I’cnauiice. with 
mi yron whip, Wa.s wont him once to dlsplc every day. 
ites B. JoNSON J 'olpone iv. ii, Who here i.s fled for liberty 
of conscience .. Her will I dlsc’ple. xBoj R. C. tr. Esti^ 
enne's ti'or/d q/TlVouders Displiiig friers. z84t Vind. 

Smectymnuus iii. 47 The Reverend Fatliers will have 
I multitmles of disoliedient son.s to dlsple. 

tDi8pl6a*8ailce. Ohs. Forms: see Drs- 
PLK.v.s.vNT. [a. OF. desplaisance (i^lh c. in Hatz.- 
l)aim.), mod.F. diplahance, f. desplaisantx sec 
next and -ancr. Cf. also Displacknce, Disrhi- 
CENCR. Still stressed on final c 1530 by Skelton.] 
The fact of being displeased ; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, discontent, annoyance, vexation ; a cause 
or instance of this, a grievance, trouble. 

ri34o Hampoi.c Prose Tr. 11 Wordcs of my^sawc ne vn- 
honcstc ne of rlisplcsancc. c 1388 Chaucer Pard, Prol. 4 
J'. 9a 'Fhus ipiytc I folk, that doon vs displesaiices. c xtyys 
l.Yix;, Min. I'oems (Percy Soc.j 48 So it be noon dyspk- 
s;ium:e to your pay. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 98/t A Desplesam.o ; 
grauamcn. aggraiuvnen. 1485 Caxion Chas. Gt. 8a He 
was in grelc dcsplaysaunce. 1509 B.arclav Shyp Polys 
I (1370) 126 Justice ought to be wayed . . Not rigorously for 
j wrath or tlispleasaunce. 1590 Scenskr P'.Q. ii. x. a8 Whose 
simple answerc..him to clisplcasaiincc moov'd. [1886 J. 

I 1’aynk Deiantcron I. 29 Albeit the hmsbatidincn die ihcre 
j . . the <lispleasani:e is there the lesN.] 

tDiaplea'Sant, a. Ohs, Forms: 4 5 des-, 

4- 7 dis-, 5-6 dys-, 4-6 -pl0s-,|; -pleys-, -plays-, 

5- 7 -picas-, 4-7 -ant, 5-6 -aunt. [a. OF. des- 
plaisant, ppl. adj. of dcsplaire to Disim.kahf..] 

1 , That displeases or causes displeasure or annoy- 
ance; displeasing; unpleasant; di.sagreeablc. 

1481 Cax TON Myrr. in, viii, 147 One ix coldc, rayny, and 
rn'jre de.splay.sant th,in tliothcr. f 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners {xyisp Giv, dense thy bcilchambcr from all dis- 
plca^i.Tiit .sent. 1356 J Hkvwood Spider 4 F. it. 64 Lone 
causi-Mh friendes to hide displcasant trowth. 1809 Bihi.k 
(Doiiay) I Sant, xviii. 8 .S:iul was exceeding niigrie, ami 
this word w.as displensant in his eies. 18M Palp. Evid. 

II Hi hcr.^ toi That morning it left a stilfurous smell behind 
it very rlispleasant and oflTcnsivc. 

b. Const, to. unto. 

c I^C'UAUCFH Pars. T. P623 Thannc is this synne moost 
di.spTesant to Crist. ^11450 Knt. de^ la Tbwr (i 808 ) 149 
Pride, whiche is the .synne most displesauiit vnto God. 

A 1533 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel, (1546) Sijb, If 
your rlcatlic be displca.sant to them. 1863 Gi.an\ ii.i. Scepsis 
Sii. xiv. 9T What to one U a most grateful otlour, to an- 
other is noxious and displeasaat. 

2 . Displeased, angry, gficvetl. 

1483 Canton L'has. Gt. 62 So de.splay8aunt ne sory wa.s 
he ncuer as I shal make hym for the. zsss.SY. Papers 
Hen, VIII. VI. 516 Sens that day that we foiindc the 
ChanCclIour so d'isplesaunt fur the letters Aent. 1330 
i'ALSfiR. 310/a Displcasant for synne, contrit. 2399 
ll aklvyt' Voy. 11. 1. 131 It wa-s not they y*' ought to shew 
one displeasant luoke or countenance there against ; but to 
take it patiently. 1709 Strvrk Ann. Ref. 1 , viL 105 They 
hxiked with a very angry and dtsplea.sant eye upon them. 

t 3 MMplea*sattt, v. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. adj.] 
To remicr displeasant ; to disquiet, vex. 


DI8PLSA8B. 


Hence DispleB'santiug vhl, sh., vexing, dlsquiet- 
ing. 

i8a8 Feltiiam Resohes it. xxii. 74 Lamentation.^ that haue 
no better fruit, then the disple.asanting of the soule,Jliat 
owne.s them. 

t Diaples-wuitlr', «<!%'. [f. a* pw. + -iv 23 

1 . Unpleasantly, disagreeably ; uflensivety. 

1807 Top.sEr.L Four-/. Beasts (1658) 429 Before it is ripe, 
it smelleth di.Hpleasantiy. 

2 . In a displeased or offended manner. 

X540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 139 b, I speake not dis- 
plcasantly. x66a J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. Pref. 
to Kcir., I do humbly bc.scech you all. .not displeasantly to 
receive my ready poor labour, xyax Sthype Eccl. Mem. l. 
xii. 103 He thought the Emperor should take it more dis- 
pleasantly, than il his Holiness had declared himself. 

t ]}i«pl6a*«aaitaem. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 

-XE.SH.] The quality of being displeasing or un- 
pleasant, unpleasantness; also, the condition of 
being displeased, displeasure. 

ISO Brendu Q. Curtins 111. so (R.) When Philip had read 
ihelcttcr, hee shewed more tokens of displcasauntnes than 
of feare. W. Cicii.L in Bentley Mon. Matrones. (). 
Gatherings Lament. .Pref., 'This good Ladie thought no . . 
iii‘tplcasantne.s.sc to submit hirselfe to the schoole of the 
cro.-isc. 1865 J. Wkmu ,Stone-Heng{ij 2 s) 4 ^ 'I'hey present 
. .a certain kind of Displeasantncss to the Eye. 
Displeaid (displ/''7.),v. Forms: 4-5 deaplese, 
(displesfi) ; 4-6 die-, dyspleso, displece, -plois, 
5 dysplayso, 5-6 dysplease, 5- displease; [a. 
OF. despiais-i pres, stem of desplaisir, desplaire 
(pres. subj. -place, -plaisc), in AF. desplere. desplese, 
refashioned repr. of I... displiePre, Kont. *displacere ; 
cf. It. dispiace’re, Sp. desplacer, Pr. desplacer : see 
P1.EASB. The ifith c. ea represented an Al*\ and 
MK. open P from OE\ tf/.] 

1 . inir. To be displeasing, disagreeable, or offen- 
sive ; to cause displeasure, dissatisfaction, or dislike. 

( I'liis i.s app. the original use, as in Fr. .and L. ; but in later 
Kiig. it passes into an absolute use of the transitive .sense 2.) 

13.. E. E. .A Hit. P. C. t P.aticncc is a point, baj hit dis- 
plc.se ufte. 1414 Brami'TON J'enit. Ps. xiv, vj He may none 
dy.splcse and grevc. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 98, 1 wold 
deinanndc a ipiestion yf 1 shuld not displease. ^ 1696 Bacon 
Syltm (I.), Foul sights do rather displease, in that they 
excite the memory of foul thingx. 1705 Pork Spring 
Ev'n .spring tlisplease.s, when she shines not here. 1858 
Kmf.rsun Eng. Traits, yiLr;/MW Wks. (Bohn) 11.46 They 
flare to di.spleuse. 

fb. const. Obs. [ = F. dPplaire d, or with 
dative ; I^. displicere with dat.’] 
ri374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iii. 6 (Cainb, MS.) To dis. 
plese to wikketle men. c 13B0 Wyci.ie Sertn. Set. Wks. I. 
196 pis displcsib to .sinful men. 14x3 Pilgr, Soivle (Caxton 
1483) HI. viii, 5S Eor .somtyme iheyr lewd lyf di.spli!;.id to 
them seluen. ri4« Wyntoun Cron. vi. xvi. 20 'J'hat til 
hyr fadyr dysplcsyd noucht. 148* Caxton G. de la Tmtr 
I) vij Ij, Thcxcu.sations of E'.uc dispTe.asid irioche to god. 

2 . trans. [The object represents an earlier dative : 
cf. Fi. rela me deplatt, cela deplait d Dieu.] To 
be displeasing or disagreeable to ; to excite the dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, or aversion of; to offend, 
annoy, vex, make angry. 

i\..E. E. Allit. P, B. 1136 penne hou dry^tyn dysplcsc.s 
with dedes ful sore. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 253 If it sihuldc 
him nought displesc. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 If 
bai speke any thing pat displeser. b^ sowdan. r 1400 Afoi, 
Loll. 83 7 ’o do synne, & clispleco Cod, ft dcserue peyn. 
cx^GestaRom. (1838)11. x.Nxviu. 399 It displcuseihe me 
mekfdlc, that ever 1 come hedir. 1474 Caxton Chesse 4 He 
pul them al to deth that clisplc.sid him. 15*9 Suppiic. to 
PPtng 53 Afrayed to speakc the trewethe, lest they nhuldc 
dysple.asc men. 1596 .Siiaks. Tam, Shr. 1, i. 76 Let it not 
displease thee good Bianca, For 1 will loiic thee nere the 
Icssc my girln. 1596 — t Hen. IV, 1. iii. 122 Vnu .shall heare 
in such a kinde from me A.s will di*;plca.sc ye. i6zi Bible 
yonah iv. 1 Bvt it displeased lonah exceedingly, and he was 
very angry. 1614 C avt. Sm ith Virginia iv. z la Thi.s answer 
, .much displc.'ised him. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. K. Ind. 
3^5 When I considered her. .as to her Fortune, I must con- 
fess she did not altogether disjilcase me. Z73A Arbuthnuy 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) IL 205 'I'hc world, in the main, dis- 
picaseth me. 1841 W, Svalding Italy 4 It. Isl. HI. 150 
The picture . . is one whicli displeasc.s taste. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 223, i will not oppose you, lest 1 should 
displease the company. 

ng. 1390 Siiaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 54 He beleeue as soone. . 
that the Mooue May through the Center creepi^ and so 
displease Her brothers mxmetidc. 1803 — Meas.forM. iv. 
i. Z3 My mirth it much displeas'd, but pleas'd my woe. i6xz 
Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. iv. i, E. Come, you will make 
me bliLsh. Mel. 1 would, Evadne ; I tihall displea.se my 
ends else. 


tb. rejl. and w/r. - be displeased : see c. Obs. 

13., E. E. Allit. P. A. 42a ‘Blysful', quoth I, ‘may bis 
be trwc, Dysplesca not if 1 speko errour’. 1377 Lakgl. P. PI. 
B. xiii. 135 ‘At 3owrc preyerc’, quod pacyence bo, ‘so no 
man displcse hyin *. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (z8(M) 160 
Madame, displese you not thoiighe this lady . . goo before. 
c Z470 Henry Wallace xi. 269 Ye suld displess you nocht. 

c. To be displeased', to be disiatisfied, or moved 
to disapprobation or dislike; to be vexed; to be 
full of displeasure or indignation. (F.xpressing 
state rather than action : cf. Dihpleased ppi. a.) 
Const, with, at, \o/, against \ also with iftfin., 
or elause. 


}86 Chaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. 4 T. 457 Beeth no 
kg dwplosed, 1 vow preyc. 1393 Gower Cot/. III. 173 
y pray him . . That he will saie no contraire, Wheruf 
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DISPLUME. 


A^tou xxi. 464 My cosln, be not dysplaysed of that 1 shall 
telle you. «x533 Ld. BeaNBRS Hum Ixv. asa Make as 
thnugh ye were dyspleasyd with hjin. X54B HAt.T. 
Ckron.t EdtOn IVy (an, 14) 933 b, [He] was sore displeased 
to se hys master made a jesting stocke. 1563 WinJet 
Four ScHr Thre Quest, Wks. iSB8 I. 13^ 3« • • a‘>** 

plesit that We embrose nocht .. xour new interpretationis. 
rSgaSHAKS, a Hen, Vfy\X 155 There's reason he .should be 
disj^eas’d at it. x6xi Biulr Hub, iii. 8 Was the Lord dis- 

i )Ieascd against the riuerst 1638 Six T. Herbert Trav. 
ed. a) 133 Cynthia also lookt pale, asdispleasd with so much 
mavery. 1745 P. Thomas JVw/. A nson's x6 We sliould 

not have b«n displeased . . to have met them with our 
whole Force. xBap D'Israrli in Croker Facers (1884) 
a8 Jan., So many were displeased at themselves. 
Displaas^ (displPzd),///.^. [f. prcc. + ed.] 
The reverse of pleased ; vexed, angry, annoyed. 

igBx Mulcaster /’M fViowr xxix. (1887) X09 The thinges, 
which do please the displeased infantes. 1609 Shake, Tr. 
9 f Cr. (Qo. x)^ Epistle ij, The most displeased with Playes, 
are pleasd with his Coinmedies. X659 Gentl, Calling (i 6 fj<i) 
II 6 The Heathens had Incantations torccal their displeased 
Deities. ^ i8to J, W. Bowden Gre.^ory VI I y I. X74 Too wary 
t<^ut himself into the power of his displeased sovereign. 

For /(7 be displeased^ ‘with its constructions, see 
Displease v. 2 c. 

Displeasedly (-r2t*dli\ adv, [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a oi^lcased or vexed m.'inncr ; with displeasure. 

rxSxx Chapman Iliad xv. 97 Thus took .she place dis* 
pleasedly. x8a6 Scott tVoodsf. xxxv, * Have I not said it ? ' 
answered Cromwell, displeasedly. 1856 'J'ita>/ Mag. July 
xo/z He muttered the last words displea-scdly. 

rDisplea'sedness. Obs, [f.asprec. + -EEss.] 
Displeased state or condition, discontent. 

zSfii T. Norton CalvMs lust, in. 197 To do pcn.'\nce..i.>; 
..to vtter a displeasednesse when god is angry with vs. 
x68o Baxter Cafh. Commun. iii. (1684) 3i It is not Plcascd- 
ncss with the evil ; therefore it is Displeasedness. a xji 6 
South Serut. viii. tso(T.) What a confusion :ind displeased* 
ness covers the whole soul I 

Displea'ser. rare, [f. Dlsplease + -rri.] 
One wno displeases. 

1841 Milton C/i. Cord. n. (1851) 140 It must, .be a hale* 
full thing to be the disple.aser, .'ind molester of thousands. 

Displea'Bing, vbl. sL [f. as prec. + -ISO I.] 
The action of the verb Displease ; offending. 

1387 Trkvtsa Iligdtn (Rolls) II. 11 1 Pruimns . . baddc 
anon in mynde. .he Hispicsynge [Higdeii tontemptus\ of his 
messager Anlenor. iS3oPai.s«jr. 214/1 Displeasyng, rtmorSy 
oJTt'ution. 1580 Barlt. 4/?'. D904 Without any displeasing 
of the tast. 1750 Johnson RatmUr No. q 6 f 14 A servile 
fear of displeasing. 

Displea'singi ppl a, [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
Causing displeasure, giving offence, disagreeable. 

x^z Pol. yWwi* (Rolls) n. 17 It is. .displeasing to God, 
ana harmc to ourc soulcs. 1551 Aor. Hamilton Catech, 
(1S84) 30 Disple.s.and .Tnd nocht acceptable to God. XS97 
SiiAKs. 3 Htn, //', Kpil. 10 A displeasing Play. 1643 Mil- 
ton Divorce H, vlii.(iB5T) 80 By reason of some disnlcasing 
natural quality or unfi'tnes in her. 1779 Mad. IVArdlav 
Diary Oct., A rich counsellor .. but, to me, u displeasing 
man. 1845 M. i*ATi i.soN Ess. (1880) 1. 16 iThe marriage] 
was also, .highly disple.Tsing to his father Cliilpcric. 

1 lence Displsa slnglar adjh ; Bispleawingntss. 
«x65i J. Smith Sel. Disc. viil. 394 Nothing that might . . 
carry in it any seinblance of displeasingness. 1690 Lockr 
Hum, Und. 11. xxi. (16951 149 "I’is a mistake to think, that 
Men cannot chaiigc the Iiisplensingncss or indiffercncy, 
tli.Tt is in actions, into pleasure. 1731 Bailkv, Dis^leas- 
iugfyy olFensivcly. 1753 HotiAUTii Aunl, Beauty xi. 128 
Although the form ..should he ever so confused or dis* 
pleasingly shaped to the eye 1 1841 W. Pai.mkk 6/A Let. 

to IViseman 28 A virtual displcasingness in this life. 1843 
I.vrroM Last Bar. r. v, Associated disploasingly with re- 
collections of pain. 

Displea'surablei «. rare. [f. Displkasukr 

sb. -ABLE, after pleasurable^ The reverse of 
pleasurable ; unpleasant, disagreeable. Hence 

Dlsplewsumbly adv, 

x66o Hfxiiam, Ongeriesticken, Tricoininocliously, Displea* 
surably. 187^ H. Spknckb Data Ethics xiv. vs 5 The required 
modes of activity must remain for innumerable generations 
in some degree dispicasurable. Ibid. 246 A displeasurnble 
tax on the energies. 

Displeasure (disple*i5*iLi), sb. Forms: a, 5 
dea-, dis*, dysplaiair, -playsir, •yr(e. 0 . dia-, 
dyaplayaure, -pleysure, 5-6 dy8pleasur(e, 6 
diaplesour, -pleis-, -ploaa-, diapleaaur, 'or, 6- 
displeasure. [In type a., a. OF. desplaisir (13th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. subst. use of 

OF, infin. desplaisir to Displease; cf. Pr. des^ 
plazevy Sp. desplacery It. dispiacergy in subst. use. In 
type B., conformed to Pleasure, which see for the 
relation between plaisivy pleasure^ 

1 . The fact or condition of being displeased or 
offended ; a feeling varying according to its inten- 
sity from dissatisraction or disapproval to anger 
and indignation provoked by a person or action. 

«. .*484 Caxton Chivalry $1 Vre and dysplaysyre gyuen 
passion and payn to the Ixdy and to the sowle. 

1495 Act ii Hen, Vlly c. 57 Fream., All that that he 
hath doon to the displeasure of your Highnes. iS3 S Cover- 
dalb Nahum i. a The Lorde..reserueth displeasure for his 
aduersaries. c 1550 Chkkb Matt. iii. 7 Who hath counceld 
to vow, to flie from y* displeasur to come? 1601 Shaks. 
Alls IVelltt. v. 38, I know not how I haue deserued to 
run into my Lords displeasure. 17^ Junius Lett. xv. 64 
The royal displeasure has been signified. x8a8 Scott 
F. M, Perth xvii, ‘ Thou art .severe . said the Duke of Roth- 
my, with an air of displeasure. Froudv. Hist, Eng. 
(1858) I. ii. 116 An indication of the displeasure of Heaven. 
VOL. III. 


tb. phr. Ta tahe (a) displeasttre : to take offence, 
take umbrage ; to be displeased. Obs. 

^ c 1489 Caxton Blemehardyn xxvi. 96 She brought thene 
in rememhraunce how swetly he had kyssed her, ivhcrof 
she had take so grete n dyspieasure. 1513 Brad.siiaw .SV. 
Wsrburge 1. 1863, No man was greued nor toke dyspleasure 
At this sayd nia}’den. s8io Shaks. Temp, iv. L 002 Do 
you heare Monster ; If I should 1'ake a displeasure against 
you ; Looke you. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Trxts 536, 1 began 
to take displeasure against them for their wickednesse. 

1 2 . The opposite of pleasure ; discomfort, un- 
easiness, unhappiness ; grief, sorrow, trouble. Obs. 

a. e 1477 Caxton Jason 70 Appollo . . consideritig the 
right grete displaisir in which they hadde ben, . . opened all 
the entrees. 1483 — Paris tfr V. 22, 1 shall deye . .for the 
grete desplaysyr that I have contynuelly in my herte. 

14 . . Compl. Mary Magd, a^a They have him conveyed 
to my displeasure, For here is lafte but naked sepulture. 

€ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxiv. 129 My .sayd lady is in 
nete displaysure, & ceaseth not nyght nor day to wysshe 
hym wyih her. 11J13 Bradshaw St, Werlurge 1, 11 
Men . . Oppressed with poueitc, langour and dyspleasnre. 
x63a Lithgow TraiK ii. 66 He disappointed died for 
displeasure in his retume. 1630 Lknnard tr. Charron's 
IVisd. (1658) 24 The humane recciveth from his hotly plc.n- 
sure and dispietoiure, sorrow and delight. <117^ I.mrKK 
(J.^, When good is proposed, its absence carries dispIenMire 
or pain with it. 1875 W. K. Clifford I.ect. ( 1879) 1 1 . 1 26 A 
feeling . . as distinct . . as the feeling of pleasure in a sweet 
taste or of displeasure at a tuothache. 

t b. with a and pi. An instance of this. Obs, 
Cf. itb. 

f 1510 Barclay Mirr. Cd. Ma utters {tyjo) C j, Hauing for 
one pleasure displeasures eight or nine. 154a Boorpk 
Dyetary viii. (1870) 346 It doth ingendre the crampe, the 
gowte & other displeasures. 1681-^ J. Scoit Chr. Life 
(1747) 111. 338 A mutual Sense and feeling of each others 
Pleasures and Displeasures. 

3 . That whicii causes or occasions offence or 
trouble; injury, harm; a wrong, an offence, anh, 
a. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xix, I dyd to hym no dis* j 
ple.asyrc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. iii. xiii. i6» Thus aueiiged 
he hym on her for the displaysir that she had don to hym. 

14^ Fahvan Chron. vi. dxi. 154 Y" great d.Tungcr that 
he was in agaynste God for the dyspieusurys doon to hym. 
15^ in W. Tl. Turner Select. Ret. OxJorJ 124 They might 
..doe displeasure and execute theire malice upon the in- 
habitants. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Reel, Hist. (16191 3^4 He 
was. .incensed, and promised to worke them a disiilcasure. 
1590 Shaks. Com, Err, iv. iv. 119 Hast thmi delight to 
see a wretched man Do outrage and displeasure to him* 
scife? 1669 J. Baroravr Pope Alex. K//liB67) 36 Antonio 
w.'is still a thorn in his side, doing him all (he displiMsines 
he could. x866 Howells Venet. Life 39 To do you a servire 
and not a displeasure, 

t 4 . A state of unpleasant or unfriendly relations ; 
a disagreement, ‘difference*. Ohs, , 

1550 J. Coke Eng. 4* Er. Heralds {jZjp § 72. 81 Wyllyam | 
Conmicrour . . u|K)ti cei tayne dyspleasiircs hctw’cnc hym and j 
the trench kyng, passeii . . into Kraunre. 1568 GuAnoN [ 
Chron. II. 138 A displeasure and vnrmncc began to giowc t 
belwene the Constable of the Tower, and the Citizens of i 
London. 1570-6 LAMHAKDE/Vmw/LAVw/(t826) 215 During i 
the displeasure bctweenc him and Earle Godwin. i 

Displea'SUrO, arch, [i. jtrcc. sb.] trans, . 
To cause di.spleasure to ; to annoy ; to displease. 

1540-1 El Yo r Image Cov. log Hated he he of goddes and I 
of men that would you displeasure. 1563 Homilies 11. Of \ 
I. (1859)387 He., is both able to plc.T.sure and 
displea.sure us. x6a5 Bacon Ess.. Ambition tArb.) 227 
When the NVay of Pleasuring and Displeasurinjg;, licih by 
thcj E.Tvouritc. 1899 Southey O. Nnvman vl, Not for 
worlds Would I do aught that might displeasure thee. 
1849 Whimter Marg. SniitEs Jml, iVose Wks. i88g 1. 25 
Our young gentleman, not willing to displeasure a man so 
este* sued as Mr. Richardson. 

+ b. transf, Obs, 

1570 Dee Math. Prof. 24 Klementall lM>«lics, arc altered . . 
and di.spleasiired, by the Influeniiull working of the Simnc. 

Diaplea'anren^rat, rare, [f. prec. + -mf.xt.] 
Displeasure. 

z88a Anhui Eigura 134 He Quailed ’ncath his 

Maker's just disjilcasiirenicnt. ^ 

t Di8plei*ted,/^.///<r. Obs, [f. dls-6 e phu. 
Plait, Pleat v. + -eil] Not marked with pleats 
or folds ; free from folds. 

1619 Lusuington Rtpetition-Serm, in Phcni.v i'¥7o8.) II. 
484 The Kerchief so wrapt and displeitcd, as tho yet it had 
not been us'd ; and yet so laid aside, as Ihu he would have 
come again. 

Disple'XldOTir, V, nome-wd, [f.r//-^DJs- ;n 
+ Splendour.] Iratis, To deprive of splendour. 
1854 Svu. Dobkll Balder xxiv. 165 Sole w.Tndf:ring, like 
an unasserted god— Displendoiired, undeclared, but not 
unknown. 

Displenish (displemij), V. Sc, [f. Dis- 6 + 
Plenish V. to furnish : cf. Deit.knimii.] traus. 
To deprive of furniture or supplies of any Kind ; to 
divest of (farm) stock ; to disfumish. 

1639 R. Baii.lie Lett. (1775) L **• 166 Allicit we had got 
thes-e two years a great store of arms . . yet we were . . sore 
displetiished before. 1873 Gkikie 67, Ice Age i. i l^arge 
areas of forest-land had been displenisbed. 

Hence Blsple'nialiing 7 m.sb , ; also Dlapla'nlah 
sb.y Dlspleulslunaiit, the action of displenishing. 

Displenish{ittg) sale (.SV,), a sale of ferm slock and utensils 
at the expiry of a lease. 

1863 Montrose Standard 14 Aug. x pisplenish sale of 
growing corn. 1864 N, Brit. Advertiser ax May, Dis- 
plenishing Sale . . at Orbost, Isle of Skye . . Cattle, Stock, 
and Household Furniture. 1893 C. A.^ Mollyson Parish 
of Fordoun v. 107 An important dtsplenish sale. 

Displeyer, obs. form of Dice-player. 


t Displlo^g, a, Obs, [ad. med.l.. displici^ 
bills displcaflll^ (Dn Cange), f. L. displiche to 
Displease, with Eng. suffix -able.] Displeasing. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1659) lat That 
never my lyvjmg be to thee dysplycable. ^ ‘ 

t Di'Splioence. Ohs. [ad. dis- 

pleasure, f. displklre to Displease. Cf. the earlier 
1 )isplacence.J Displeasure, dissatisfaction. 

1605 Bp.ll Motives cone. Romish Faith 102 Durand saieth, 
the faulte i* remitted in purgatorie, for the di.spiicence of 
vcnials, which the soule.s haue in that place. 1848 W. 
Moi’ntaguk Devout Ess. 1. ii, § a (R.), Put on a serious 
displicence . . that they may not incurre this menace of 
Christ, ‘Woe be unto you that laugh now*. z68o Baxter 
Cath.C'ommuu.iiSZo Complacence is the fir.st act of the 
will upon Good ’as Good . . Displicence is its contrary, and 
its object is Evil as Evil. 2736 H. Coventry Phi lent, to 
Hyd. (T.), Devotion towards heaven, and a general dis- 
phcence and peevishness towards every thing besides. 

Displioenoy Cdi‘!»pliscni>i). [f. as prec. -f -enct.] 
The fact or condition of being displeased or dis- 
satisfied ; * Displacency. Self-displicemy : the 
condition of being dissatisfied with oneself. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxi. 320 A selfe-displicency 
and severity towards our owne Errours. z68o Baxtf.r 
Cath. Commun. (1684) 20 Aquinas, Scotus, Ockam, Duran- 
dus. .commonly ascribed Displicency, as w'cll as Compla- 
cence to God. 1745 J. Mason Self-h nmol, i. xvi. 1 1853) 1 19 
Cumpluceticy and Dlsplicency in reference to the Objects m 
the Mind. i8z6 Bp. J. Jrob Let, in Life\\\. 533 It is not 
without self.displicency, and self-accusation, that I look 
upon.. your leiier. 1886 J. Ward in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
70/3 (Psychology) The like holds where self-complacency t>r 
diNplIcency rest.s on a sense of personal worth or on the 
honour or affection of others. 

Di'spliment. mme-nvd. [from compliment : 
cf. Dis- 9.] An iincomplimenlary speech. 

z868 Helps Realmah xvii, It was a high compliment : 
delicately veiled. All my di-splimeiits (if I may coin a word 
for the occasion) arc (when unmasked) highly complimen- 
tary. 

Displing, tibl, sb, and ppl, a . ; see Disple. 

+ DisplO'dOp V. Obs, [ad. L. displod fre to 
burst asunder, f. Dis- 1 plaudN‘e to clap.] a. 
trans. To drive out or discharge with explosive 
violence, b. intr. To burst with a noise; to 
explode. Hence Displo'dcd, Displo'diug p/l. 
adjs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi, 605 Rnnkt , In posture to dUplode 
j thir second lire Of I hunucr. 1704 Swift T. Tub viii. 

(1709)97 Fetching it .. in cerUiin bladders, and disploding 
j it among the .Keciaries in all nntiuiiK. 1708 J. Philips 
I. 13 More dismal than the loud displodcd Roar Of brazen 
Knginiy. 1749 Young Nt. Th. vi. 488 Like rubbish from 
distiloding ciiKincs ihtown, Our muga/ines of hoarded 
trifles fly. 1819 F. Ieh.kev in Rdiu. Rev. Nov. 33a The 
pent-up vapouis displuilcd with (he force of an earthquake, 
t DlSplO'SiOll. Obs. [n. of action f. Ji. 1//.^/^/- 
ftVy disp/os- to Dinplode ; cf. Explosion.] The 
action of disploding; explosive discharge. 

1656 Blount (ilossogr.y Disp/osiou, a breaking as 

a bUulder.^ 1666 G. IIarvvy Morb. Augl. iv. 32 iWt im- 

? etuous disploslon of blood to a grc.Tt distance. 1715-90 
'orF. liiad .wi. 904 note iSe.'igcr^ After the displosioii of 
llieir diabolic.vl engtnry. 2749 Young Nt. 'Th. ix. 793 As 
when whcilc magazines, nt once, are fir'd . .The vast dis- 
plosion dissipates the clouds. 2790 H. Boyd Ruins tf 
A/hfn.y, With horrible displosion doom'd to shake ’I’he 
thrones of Elam. 

+ DilplO'Sivei <7. Obs. [f. as prcc. -i VE ; cf. 
I^XPLOHIVK.] That pcrlains to displosion or ex- 
plosive discharge ; eruptive. 

2722 Durham in J’hil, Trans. XXVII. 276 .Sino.nking, 
Difit^sive. .Mailer, that rauscih a lu-w Eiupiioii. 

tlHsplo-t, V. obs, [Dis- 6 or 7.J a. inlr. 
To undo a plot or plan. b. tram. To dis- 
ari.angc. 

1600 Akp. Abbot F..\p, Jonah 592 Which of these had not 
much leifer that all the st.'iic should he Iroublrd, ihnii his 
haire be (lisploited. 2683 ( .'malkimi i. I heolma \ ( /. 29 StiJI 
bis working brain Plots and displots, thinks and unlliinks 
again. 

J)iBpll|]|lie (displ/r'in), v. [f. DiS- 7 I'f-VME 
sb. ; but in Caxton prub. ad. obs. F. dcsplumer ‘ to 
plume or deprive of feathers* ;(.’otgr.).] 
fl. trans. Of birds : 'I’o cast ( their fenthers) ; to 
moult. Obs. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xi. i, I.ykc as the fowles dys. 
plume theyr feihcrs and the trees ihcyr levys. 

2 . To strip of pluine.s ; ~ Dkpll’.mk i,^ 

2693 tr, B'aviue's Theat. lion, 11. i. 6j Desirous to dis- 
plume the great Koroanic E.agle. 1872 Swinduhnk 
bef, .Sunrise, Wa.stes where the wind's wings break Dis- 
* plumed by daylong ache And anguish of blind snows, 
i h. tram/. fi^. =^DLrLi;.UE 3. 

I 2606 Sylvkstkr Du fiartas ii. iv. i. Trophies 1347 Hum- 
Idenes may flaring Pride displume. 26x4 Jackson Creed 
! m. To Rilr. A vj a, Acadcmicall wits might displume them 
I of these figge-irce Icaues and manifest their nakednes to 
: the world. 28^ R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1^) II. x. ii. 
i ig6 Fcndlon, so pitiably displumed of all hb shining vittucs. 
Hence Diaplu'med ppl. a. 

1660 F. Brookk tr. Le Blwtc's Trav, 950 Abundance of 
tame ducks, and a number of diwiumed geese. i8xa W, Tay- 
lor in Mofithly Alag. XXXVIll. 440 A helmet dis- 
plumed overshanes his gray hair, iSay Southky in Q. Rev, 
XXXV. 139 His companion, .reported the vanquished and 
ilisplumed condor to be still alive. 1883 Strvknson SiL 
verado Sq. (z886j 5 The displumed hills .stood clear against 
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Dispnoea ; see Dyspncka. I 

Di8poil(e» obs. form of Dkspoil, 
tDispOX'&ti Oh. Also 5 des-, 5-6 dis-, 
dyspoynt. [a. OK. despot ntiei\ -poiuler (ii|th c. | 
in (iixlef.), f. dis-^ Dis- 4 + -pohiHcr in apohith r j 
to Appoint ; cf. obs. It. ifispontare, dispuntarc to 1 
ilis;ii>point (Florin).] i 

1. trans. 'Fo dismiss (from an appoint incut), dis^ 

card ; to deiirive 4^. \(W. despoiuter d€.\ ; 

1483 Caxion Cold. 171 b/i Flaccuti scynj* liyn»>.clf ' 
ilysp »ynicJ ami mocked toriicd hymsclf. >489— /•‘-y/.'.v I 
o/A. m. V. 175 'fhoo that faille ihcyrc lorde in thys he- 
ll, alfVe oujjht to he dyspoynled of the landcs that they soo j 
huide. 

2 . lo disapjx)int, balk. Const, of. \ 

1494 Karyan C/rron. v. ciii. 78 Cr.niiyrii'* was lhu«: dis- ; 

i xiyntcd of the ayde of Conobidde. 1530 Pai.sgr. ,?-m i, ! 

ilispoynt, tw hynder him of his p\irpo';c, ur 1 breake u • 
poynteineiu with a person. 1534 Mork Jn-nf. /'ossinn \ 
Wks. ijn,- 1 Who so for goUdes sake is coiiteiile to latke .an j 
howse, stiall nut he dyspuynted when they shoulde nede it. { 
*535 CoMiRPALK Ps. xvili]. 13 Vp Lorde, dispoynte him & ■ 
cast l)im downe. *565 Golding Ordd's Met. xt. (i.iey) 1 a, ; 
Hut Phebus strcy};Tii prciienting y’ same thing, Dispoynts j 
the Serpent of his bit, and turiies him into stone. I 

Eispoi'ntt V-- rare. [f. Dis- 7a f Poi.vT sf>. ('f. i 
obs. It. dispuntare^ mod. spuntarc^ Sj*. de^pitntar ; 
to take off the point.] irans. To deprive of the j 
point. f 

?i6ii .SvLVK5TF.H Dti M. iv. IV. Dccay 903 II is j 

hooks dispoifited dis.ippoiiit )ii>. haste. j 

t Eiflpoi'ntxnOllta Oh. nve. Ill 5 des*. [a. 
OF. despointement ti-jth c?. in (iodef.'. ; see Di.s- 
I'OIN'T v.i and -MKNT.] Deprivation of or dismissal 
from appointment or ofiice. 

1484. Caxton Vuriall \ Tln-y . . lli.at hen hj'est enhaunsed j 
ben after thryr dcspojntt’nieni .as a speciai.lc of eniiye. 

Dispoliate, -ation, var. ff. liKsimiATK, etc. 

1607 r.i*. f. King .SWw. Nov. r.< F.vcominnni(;.ite, dc|x.rsc, 
dispoliate ai.d Kalkons. 1658 Piiillii'S, Dispolintion. j 

DispollU'tef !'• rare. [I)js- 6.] tram. To ' 
free from jtolhitioiu ' 

r86s Sat. XIV. 5:37/iJ 'Fhe Th.anics - to use their own ; 
rt i ondile word — is not * dispollulcd x868 Standard i'l 
Mar. ,s I f'J « omhiue the whole drainage system of London, i 
.s.> as I't dispolhitc the Thames. I 

Dispond: sec DKSHiiNn. j 

DispondeB (doispf4*n<l7'. Pros. [ad. I,. di~ ; 
ipondeitSf (Ir. Soriroi'SetiK, f. I)i- - + trnoi^htos i 
.SpoNDKE. fAlso used in i<. form.)] .V double ! 
spondtc. 

1706 i’lMM.irs (ed. Kersey), Dispirndarux (In Craminar\ 
a double Sjxmilcc, a I’Vjt in Check or Latin Verse consi.st- 
iog of Four loiijj S>Udilcs ; as urraures. T740 Pyciif X: 
l*-\Kni)N, Dhpoutu'o, in Latin Poetry, a foot consisting of 
fuiir li.-.ng syllahlc.s, or two spondec.s. 1870 T.owkll .Study 
It'ind. iiSSfii 241 One has no patience with the dispun- 
dicti.scs, the ptcon primuses. 

Hence Bisponda'io a., of or pcrtainin|7 to a dis- 
iroudee : cf, .SroNDAlC. In recent Dict.s, 
Dispone .dispt 7 «’n),t'. Chiefly AV. ( 9 /v. exc, in 
legal sense 4. Also 5 des-, dynpono, dispoyn, i 
a (Uspondo. [ad. I.. dhponUre to set in dilTcrent 
places, place here and then-, arrange, dispose, f. 
Djs- I t- pimb’C to phice; cC rare OF. dixponer 
(Clodef.). Dispoyn and disponde Avere dialectal 
variants, the latter pos5il)ly Irom OF. despondre. 
The Latin verb cxi.sts in It. as disponcre, dis- 
porrOf in Sp. dhponet^ I’g. despor, .and survived in 
OF. despondre. The latter was supplanted by c 4 '.f- 
poser^ disposer^ as shown under Di.spose. Disponcr 
was a learned adaptation of di.pon^rc.'] 

+1. irans. To set in order, arrange, dispose. Oh, j 

CX374 Chaucer Troytux iv. 936 (964) God .seth cuery king 1 
. . And hem desponcth, )>niirgh his ordermunce. 1375 Hak- i 
HOUR Flruce XI. 29 God . . disponts at his liking, I'.fccr his ! 
uidinan.ss, all thyng. 1533 tiAU A’ /eA't r/iy (iSfiS) 90 J.:u i 
vy/. th.'tnk thy uodlic wil tjuhilk riisponis idthing to our 1 
Riiid. 1558:68 w ARDE tr. et/o-i fY .Sei'r. im b, Purte it, ami ' 
ilt'.(ii>nc It, in a panne or scillci, upon sifted ashes, 1588 
A. King Ir. Cauisius' Catec/t. xoj V’ clerks., to assi.-.t j 
y priests to dispone y* people resorting to y* haly j 
mysteric.s, 

1 2 . To dispose physically or mentally fo or for ■ 
(something) ; to incline. Oh. I 

c Z4S5 WVNTOUN Cron. ly. xx vii. 328 As he dysponit hym j 
for tliai. a 1510 Doi.r/i.A» A’, //art if. 58 Thau Joiilhhcid I 
said . dispone 50W with me ryde. 1553 Q. Kicnnedy Com- ! 
/end. I rtht. in IVodrow Soe. Afisc. (1844) *44 The Spirite [ 
t>f God, disponand every gude Christin man to bo the rrurir j 
able to keip the Law of God. *6x3 M. Riulev Magn. ; 
Uodies 12 f he Magncticall Indinatory-ncedle . . is con- j 
formed and disfmned unto the Axis of the Karth. 

t 3 . To dispose of, give aw.ay, cli.itribute. Oh. I 
(111 the form dixpond there is perh. confusion with dUpend.) ! 
* 4*9 4 luv. jV. C. (.Surtees 18351 80 All yees goodes | 

.'rnd parcclles aforesaid I wyll iny son doo and di.spoyn as , 
he wol answer afore god. c 1500 i^^uc elot j 774 11 is gudis al : 
tor to <Jl^ponc also In his scruice. 1545 WUlx 4 Inv. N. C. '■ 
'‘835) it3 Owhom 1 mayke my Kxecutoure to dispone and i 
ordanc all thynges for the healthe of my soiille. 1580 find. 
432 My goodes 1 will that it he disiwmlcd Aniongeste 
yow'c ihrc. 

fb. To expend, lay out inpott some object). ' 
X570 Bp. of Ross in RoUrison t/ist. .Smtl. Ann. 67 'Ihe 
sums you wrjl for, to lie disponii ujKm the furnishing of the 
Castle of hdinhiirgh. 


4 . Se. Law. To make over, convey, assign, gr.'int, 
nfiicially or in le^jjal form. 

** *555 Lvnuesav Tragody^^Z Imprudent French. .Quhilk 
doith dispone all olftce spiritiiall. 11(60 in Tytler Jlist. 
.Scot. (1864 > 111 . 397 The dukc*s grace.. is already disponing 
to sundry men certain rowmes in these north parts. 1639 
Mrq. Hamilton Alxplan. AUamngOath 16 All bishopricks 
vaicking . . shall be only disponed to acluall preachers and 
ministers in the kirk, xyai IVodroto (1843) II. 577 
The person who disponed the ground not Ming able to 
make his right to it good. 183a Austin Lurixpr, (X879) II. 
li. S64 It i^ of the essence of property that the person pre- 
sently entitled may dispone the property. x86i W. lii-i.i. 
Diet, Laro Scot. 292 The disponer or maker of the deed 
•sells and dispones’, or where the deed is gratuitous, 
' cives, grunts, and <li.spones’, the subject of the deed to the 
receiver, who is technically called the di.sponee. 

i- 5 . intr, or ahoL To order matters, arrange, 
make dis}X).sitioii or arrangement Ohs. 

c 1500 Lancelot 1590 This maister saith, * How lykilh god 
dispone ! ’ 1508 Tit.NiiAR Poe.mx iv. 98 Sen for the deid remeiil 
is non, Best ls that wc for dedc [/.r. death] dispone. x5oo>ao 
Ihid. xNxvi. 13 Quhill thow lies space .se thow dispone.. 
'I'h^nic awiii giut spend c|uhili thow hes s|mce. a 1605 
.Montgomkuif. Mixe. Poems xxxiv. 36 All lyc.s into jour 
will. As je list to dispone. 

16. intr. with of Kpn^ upon : To dispose of, 
de.-il with. Oh. 

rt. c 1374 Chaucer Troylux v. 300 Of my motble kuw dis- 
jKMic Right as kc semcth hcsi is for to done. X53S S11.WAI11 
Scot. III. 14 Of his tiia sisieris first he wald dispone. 

I 1565 LtNiJfcSAVfl’iiscolliei CV/>.»//.A\vV.(i768) i2o(Jam.) No 
casualty could full to the King in Scotland but w.as di.s(>oncd 
of by llie arlvice of Cochran. 

b. 1546 Sc. Acts MaryiyZxp! 474 (lam.) It is vneertnne 
how thai will dispone vpoun him, and quether lhai will h t 
him to liberte or nocht. X639 I. Corbet Ungirding Scott. 
Arm. 16 Yow spuir not. .to. .dispone upon the Kings forts 
and castles, a.s you think good. x8x8 Scott Pr. Lamm, v, 
'J'hc Laird of llucklaw’s fine to be disponed upon. i8ao — 
Monaxt. xxxiii. To dispone upon the goods. 

Hence Dispo'ned ppL r?., assigned, conve3ed, 
made over ; Dispo ning vhl. $h.^ disposing. 

1564 J. Rastkll Cotjfut. ycxveii's .Serm. Z14 h, 'I'lut 
nuikyng or disponing 01 any creature. 1823 Brown //mY. 
/trit. Churches 1 . iii. 72 Tlie.se or higher .superiors might 
seize on said disponed houses or lands for themselves. 

Disponee (dispjam/ ). Sc. Law. [f. prec. f 
- EK. ] The person to wh oin properly i.s con vey et I . 

1746-7 Act ao Ceo. //, c. 5<x § 12 A proenratory of re.signa 
lion in favour of such purchaser or disi>onee. 1773 Kr.skim: 
Inst. Law .Scott. 11. vii. § 3 (Jam.) .Such tight, after it is 
actpiircd by the disponer himself, ought not to hurt the 
ilisponce. 18^ I»aterson J/ist. Ayr lI. 771 He purchased 
the regality ofi'ailfuord from the di-spoiiecs of Sir ’I'hoiiias 
Wallace Dunlop, 

Disponent (disp< 7 «uncnl), a. [ad. L. disponent- 
entt pr. pple. oi dispMre : see Dihj’onk.] Dispos- 
ing ; inclining in a certain direction, or towards 
a particular end. 

16x3 M. Ridley Magn, Bodies 36 T’hc JLponent vertue 
of the Magnelicall gloix: of the Earth. 1635 Swan Spec. M, 
vi. § ? (1643) 197 The siinnc is a disjioncnt, though not 
a productive cause of this .saltncsse (of the sea). ^ 1&46 .Sir 
W. Ha.mm.ton Disc, in Reid's H’hs. 771 Its exciting, dis- 
ponent . . c.ausc. 

Disponcr (dispJ'unai). Sc. [f. Dlsi'o.ne V.] 
tl. One who disposes or arranges. Ohs. 

1 553 Q, Kennedy Compend, Tract, in Wodroio Sen . 
Misc, (1844) F51 'I’he procuraris, disponaris and upsleraris 
of sick mon:>terus far.ssis. 

2 . The person who conveys or makes over property. 
ax66s I.>. Dickson Tract. I/ V/V. (1845) I. vag The dis- 
poner of the inhcru.aiice. ,1773 [sec Disvoskk]. 18x4 .Scoi r 
iPax'. He possc.sscd himself of the esUitc .. to die pre- 
judice of the dispuiier's own flesh and blood. 1868 . Ic/ 
31-32 C/ct. c. 101. § 8 All unrecorded conveyances to which 
the «li.sponer lias right. 

Disponge, var. form of Dispi’rgf. 
Dispo*niblef [f- dispon-cre to Di!<J'0>k 

-f -PLE.] ('ajjablc of being disponed or assigned. 
ITcncc Diaponibi'Uty, capability of being < 1 is- 
poned; condition of being at one’s disposal, 
i86s Times 6 Feb. 8/2 Wc arc glad to }ia\c .a fioverntntMU 
in disponihilily as well .is one actu.'dly at w'ork. 

Disj^pe (dispiy'up), V. [Djs- 7 b. Cf. med.L. 
dispdpdre,'] irans. To (h'privc of the popedom. 

i6aa H. .Svdksham .Serm. .Sot. Ou. (1^37) 2«i8 Whilst they 
endeavour to di.s-fK>pe Jier they m>uld tin-bishop all Chris- 
tendom. 1855 >liLMAN Lnt. Chr. III. 266 Albert was 
chosen Pope and ‘di.spoped’ in the same d.ay (Muratori 
sx^’)adispnpaio). 1877 I'i-N-nyson //ixiWrf iii. i. 70, 1 hadiny 
Canterbury pallium From one whom they dis]x>ped. 

Di8p0*pillarize, V. rare. [1)18- 6 ; cf. F. (/<.'- 
popitlariser.^ tram. To deprive of popularity. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rett. I. 301 A secret disposition 
. . to thwart and dis(K>puIuri/e these ministers. 
tDispO'pnlate, V- Ohs. rare. [Dis- 6.] « 
Dr.piipi late. 

?S88 R; Parke tr. Mendoza's j fist. China xgS Leaning it 
(the Cltiie] beaten duwne and dispopulated. 

t Dispopulo^sity. Ohs. rare. [Dia.9.] Un- 

populous condition. 

1632 Lithgow 'Traxt. iv. i66 There is another reason of 
the dispopulosity of these p.art«!. 

Disport (dispo»*Jt;, sh. arch. Also 4-5 des-, 
5 dys-. [a. AF. disport ^ OF. desport ^ commonly 
deport * disport, s^Kirt, pastime, rccrctitiun, pleasure ' 
(Cotgr,), f. desporteri see next. For sense 5, cf. 
Dei'okt .vA] 


1 . Diversion from serious duties ; relaxation, le- 
creation ; entertainment, amusement, arch. 

1303 R. Rrunnr Handl. Synne 4710 And come to hym on 
hys dy.sport To make Florcns gode cumfort. X375 Barbour 
Brnce in. 586 Wes nanc that euir disijori my^t have Fra 
sieryng, and fra rowyng. r X386 CuAUctR Man of Laxv's 
/'. 45 To Rome for to wende, Were it for chapnianbode or 
fur disport. — Mcrch. T, 680 Dooth hym aisport, he is 
) a gcntil man. 1^x400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 242 He takt?k 
liis desport passing l)c the contree. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 

: 433 b/i Prayed . . th.at she myght haue .. hir suster wyth 
; hir for hir tfysporte, comfortc and rompanye. xsoa Priv. 

\ Purse K.\p. Rlh. of York 118301 84 Item to the Quencs 
' grace . . for hnre disportc .at oardes this Crismas . . C s. 
! 1603 Knoi.les I fist. Turks {xtix) 30 One day for his dis- 
j port, hunting of the wild boare. X7«8 Pope Dnnc. 11. Argt., 

■ The Goddc.>ss is first pleased for her disport to propose 
i games to the Booksellers. i8ao Scoix tx'anhoe xvii, I would 
! find myself both disport ami plenty out of the King’s deer. 
' xB8i K0S.SRTT1 Ball. Sf Sonn. 117 The King and ail his 

Court Were met . . for solace and disport. 

2 . Anything which affords diversion aud enter- 
I tainment ; a pastime, game, sport, arch. 

e 1380 Sir Pemmft. 2217 Tcl me uirst liy kv lay \ wat dok 
; jour men of fraunce; Of hurc disport St ck hure play. 

: i:x400 Maunijev. (1839) iii. 17 A fair place for ju.st- 
ynges or for other JMeyes and desportes. ^6 Flemming 
, Cains' Eng. Dogs ii. in Arb. Carnt r III. 246 Dogs serving 
the disport of Fowling. 1604 Suaks. Oih. 1. iii. 272 That my 
Dispoi ts corrupt, and taint my Im.sinesse. 16540 ATAKERDAfr. 
A pot. Vo I.ihcriie, for some Disports that might be used on 
the Sabbath. x6^ E. Gf.k Jesuit's Afem, 126 Some honest 
, kind of Disports. z86i Our Eng. Home 21 The display of 
I those pageants and disports which enlivened the repast. 

•|- 3 . Merriment, mirth, fun. Obs. 

r 1386 CiiArcEK Prol. 138 Sikcrlj' she was of greet de.sporr, 
i And fill plcsaiint. .and amyabic of port. 1659 Hkylin 
; Animadv. \x\ EulUYs Appeal (1840) 321 It w.as..a inaUer 
i of no mean disport amongst the people for a long time 
I after, lyao Gay /Ww/jt (1745) 1 . T17 They., in disport 
j surround the drunken wight. xSox Stmuti Sports 4 Paxt. 
111. \ i. vn\ 'I'o the great amusement and disport of the i»olite 
.spectators, 

t 4 . The making .sport of. Ohs. rare, 

1667 Watehhou.si.; y'V;v fond. 159 King Sesoslrio. .cau.scd 
four captive Kings to draw his Coach, .lie prided his incon- 

■ st.int Fort line, in the desport of their V.'issalage. 

t6. Bearing, carriage, dupoilmcnl. Ohs. ran. 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxii, I carried iiiy.scif . . in 
! such fancil^ul guise of carele.ss disport, that right sore am 
I ashamed now. 

Disport (clispiVjO, 7#. Forms; 4-5 desporte, 
5~6 dys-, 5- dis*. [a. AF’. desporter (Ilozon), 
i;)F. desporter^ depporter^ usually deporter ^ to divert, 
i amuse, please (Godef.); refl. Ho cease, forbearc, 

! Icaue off, glue ouer ; also to disport, play, recreate 
; himsclfe, passe away the time’ (Cotgr.); f. t/w-, 
j lyis- J + porter portdre to carry, bear. J'or 
I the scn.se ‘ divert, amuse’, cf. the similar develop' 

; nient of F. divertir. dJduire. the notion being that 
j of turning, leading, or carrying away the attention 
j from serious or sad occupations.] 

1 1 - trans. To divert (from .sadness, ennui, or the 
i like) ; to amuse, to entertain. Ohs. 

• CX374 C haucer Troytus iv, 6 g 0 (724') pey gonnen here 

cornfjricn And W’ith here tales wenden litre disporten. 

' *393 Gower Con/. I. 75 Thu was ki** w'ofiill wif Luuforto.d 
I IIi: alle wcics and clc.sporte<l. CX430 Lydg. Afin. Poems 15 
i l’iii[iii].s quinces, bbTundertlle tn disport, And the poiiie- 
! cedre corugeos to rccoinfurt. 1638 Sir T. Hkruert Trav. 

led. 2)275! ice forces ILaraines to weare womens app;ircll,and 
i with a Disiaffc in's hand to disport the insulting multitude, 
j 166^ Il'id. (1^77) 12 Well I remember that all the way wc 
; sail d . , wc were disported by Whales. 

2 . rejl. To disport oneself', to cheer, divert, 
amuse, or enjoy oneself ; to occnjiy oneself pleasur- 
ably ; now csp. to play wantonly, frolic, gambol, 
sjiuri ; to display oneself sportively. 

1 f 1^5 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1441 ffipsiph. 4 Medea (Camb. 

: MS.), To saylyn to that lond hym to disporle. <^1400 
Maunukv. (Koxb.) xxxiv. 154 pare in will he sitt .. for to 
flisi>ortc him and t.ake be acr. X5«) Palsgr. 521/1 (iodis- 
' porle you with them, they be good fclowe.s. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. Yf, iv. v. 8 He hath . . allendcd with weake guard, 
Come hunting this way to disport himsclfe. a X649 Drumm. 
oi' Hawth. Hist. Jas. V. Wks. 11711)104 Whilst he dis- 
ported him.self at the court of France. 174a Wahhurton 
( omm. Pope's Ess. Man Wks. i8ii XI. 142 After having dis- 
' ported himself .at will, in the flowery paths of fancy. 1879 
. Hlerbohm Patagonia 9 Seabirds were disporting tlieinsel vc.s 
: ill the water. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclo^. vi, 2 My Muse in 
i Sicilian inca-sure was well P 1 c.ised to disport her. 

3 . intr. (for rejl:) =aprcc. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. (1482)287 The emperour 
. . come in to englond to kyiig Henry with hyrn to .speke 
and to disjiorte. 1591 Spf.n.skr Dapnn. 118, 1 her caught 
disporting on the grccne. x6oo J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 
II. 157 Every man runs to the taveme to disjiort .. and to 
hcc drunken. Z7xa--i4 Porii Rape Lock 11. 60 Where light 
disports in ever-mingling dyes. 1809 Campbell Gerir. 
IVvom. I. iii, The flamingo • . di.sporting like a meteor on 
the lakes. 2847 J. Wilson Chr. North (*857) H* a* See 
the cub® disporting at the mouth of the briery apcrtuie. 

1 4 . ? To deport oneself. Ohs. rare. 

CX4S0 Lonklicii Grail xxxvi. 281 At themperuurs table 
(set he was, and there disported hym al that day As a man 
that In letargye lay. 

1 6. trans. ? To divert, or turn a wav. Ohs. rare. 
2450 Poston Lett. No. lae. L 163 The Jay of oier and 
termyner shall holde at Norwich on Aloneday next comyng, 
and by that cause iny I-ord of Oxenford shaU be disported 
of his comyng lo the Parlcment. 
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t DisportfttiOA* Obs, rare, |Y. Dis- i -f L. 
foridre io carry; see -ation.] The action of 
carrying away or in difTcrent directions. 

i6aa Mai.ynks Am 4 :. Law-Merch, 4x3 Merchants cannot 
enter into consideration of the quantitie of forreine conitno* 
dities imported at decre rates, and the natiuc cpmmoditie.s 
at lesser rates exported, .. by the disportatioii whereof, 
commeth an cuident ouerbaliancing of commodities. 

t XliapOTter. Obs, [f. Disihirt V, + -Kill.] 
One who makes sport or jests ; a jester, juggler. 

* 43 »-So tr. l!i»(ieu (Rolls) IV. 31 ]llcdgarec..callcde god 
of disporteni [Higden d«us joculatontni\, 

Hence f Dispo*rter«M, Obs,, a female jester. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mivihoih' iv. xxxvi. (18691 194, I thouhle 
she was a joweIere.sse and a disporteresf:c to folk. 
DispO'rtantfp vbl, sb, [f. DisrouT V. + -iNol.] 
The action of the verb Disport ; diversion, amuse- 
ment ; sportive action, {ramboiling. 

1561 T. HoiiV tr. CastigiwnPs Courtycr 1. B, Their ac- 
customed trade of disportinge and ordinary recreations. 
1M3 T. Wat.son yivirjr^/v#ww'xxvi. P«.>em:» (ArUl 191 It , 

i iTcasd my Mistris once to lake the aire Amid the vale of ! 
one for her disporting. 1809 W. Ikvisc; Kuukt’rh. ir. iv. | 
(1349)102, i must fain resign all |>«tetic disportings of the j 
fancy. 1887 L. Oi.iruANr Jijfrisoths 149 The clumsy di.s* 
portiiigs of a baby elephant. 

[Disporting fk., from l*rynne>, misprint of 
tiispoilin^^ Dksiniilino in Act i Hen. VII. c. 6 .] 
Di 8 po*rtive« f'are, [f. Disport v, + -ivi:; | 
cf. sportive^ Inclined to disport ; sportive. 1 Iciice j 
Dispo'rtively adv.y in sport. | 

*773 J- Knss Fratndth' 1. y.yjfMS.I Abel to him calls ; 
Tile suns of Cain disportivc from his .side. 1793 J. Wili.ia.ms • 
Attfh. Mem. IFarren JIastings Nero disport! vely made ' 

Iiniucencc and Merit bleed. 

Tinting the checks of their royal brethien, disportively, as 
they passed. 1813 T. lh.'.siiY Lucretim ii. 353 The fleecy 
breed, .on the joyous grass disportivc feed. 

Dispo'rtmeut. [f. as prcc. + -mknt.] Diver- | 
sion, amusement ; — Dispokt sb, ' 

1660 H. Mork A/j||.v/. Godl. 81 With their obscene gestures : 
and meretricious disportmenis. tbid, i«i« The eiijoyinetil j 
of those disp trlments and plc.isurc.s. i8m Ntitumnl Ob- ■ 
.st-rrer Jan. va/i The old-.stylc novelist plunged into ; 
a Bohemia of love and debt and disport men 1. j 

Disposabrlity. [f. next + -iTY.] The quality | 
of being disposable ; ability to be disposed of. j 
1830 Extuntner 67 A 'I'hc disposibility of the poison by i 
(government has obviously been the only point considered, i 
1833 Fraser's blag, VJ 1 . 655 What can bring back the com- j 
mand ami disposability of back-rents, while the prc.sent | 
national debt remains. 1858 I. MAKTisa.tu Stud. Clir, 352 . 
The ultimate .security— on whose disnosability in the la.st 1 
resort . .the very existence of Society depends. 

Disposable (dispd<i*zab'r>, a, Alsu 7 dispOH- 
ible, 8-9 diapoaeablo. [f. Difsi’o.si:: 7 ). + -ari.e.] 

1. Capable of lieing disposed or inclined j inclin- 
able [to something'), rare, 

i6^s Gaiii.k Magnstrom. xi^ uuplll be naturally 

inclined to (he ait, or ca.si]y disposiblc thereto. 1880 [im- 
plied in 'Di.si'o.sAiii.itNtss : see below]. 

2. Capable of being disposed of ; that may be 
got rid of, made over, or dealt with in some way ; 
capable of being put to some use, available ; at 
(some one’s) disposal. 

1843 Bkvnne Treat Itcry 4- Disloyalty^ cto, v. 85 (R.) Most ! 
of the great oflicers. .are herediiary, and not disposable by ! 
the king, a 1679T. (}u()dvvin /r/tf. II, iv. i24(K.)llisowii 
mercy and grace , . the riches thereof arc disposable no way 
but to the use and beiiefil of creatures. 1796 BraKk Regie. 
Feme ii. Wks. VIII. 353 The great riches . . easily .'ifTordcd j 
a disposeable surplus. 181a Wlllingion Disp. v 6 Ocl. in | 
Examiner ‘1-^ Nuv. 740/a A very large propurl iuii . . would 1 
be disposable for service. 1856 Masson AAjr., A'/t'ri'<yi77o, | 
333 They were more diiiposable as literary ware. x 886 1 .an) I 
Pep. 31 Ch. Div. 276 'I here iiiu-st be some dispo.sabic pro- i 
perty under the settlement. | 

Hence Dispo’BablenesB. 

1880 H. Ma(;miu.an in Suud. bfag. M-ir. 173 A di.sposablc- 
iiess of mind which fits us to take part in any duly. 

Disposal tdisptfu‘/alj. [f. Djh1'o»k V . + -al 5.] 
The act or faculty of disposing, in various senses. ; 

tl. The action of arranging, ordering, or regu- i 
Inting by right of power or possession ; control, \ 
direction, management ; esp. Divine control of the 1 
course of events ; ordinance, appointment, dispen- ' 
sation ; ^ Dispo.sitiom Obs. 

1648 Milion Tenure Kings (1650) 3 (Jod, out of his firovi- 
d«;ncH and liieli disposal. 167X — Samson 210 I’ax not 
divine disposal. 16^ \yiii.ST()N Tli. Earth (1732) 8 An un- 
usual and mir.'iculuus disposal of things. 1710 Al. IIknry 
Comm. Ecci, tii. 14 God changeih his disposals and yet is 
unchangeable in his Couascls. 

2 . Tht action of disposing of, putting away, get- | 
ting rid of, settling, or definitely dealing with. 

1648 Gaor IFest luii, xiv. 93 A Letter which he had writ 
. . concerning the disposal! of our persons. x688 Col, Ree. 
Penmylv. I. 235 Touching y« Great Seal's Disposall in his 
absence. 1731 (Jay Let. to Swift it Apr. in Mvi/t' 5 Lett. 
(1766) II. 12.S Directions about the distx>sal of yoiu' money. 
i860 E. A PAnKKs Tract. Hygiene (cd. 3) 505 The disposal 
of (he dead is always a rjucstion of cUliicuIty. x88< l.axn 
Times LXXX. 138/1 To devote nlxnit a week .. at the end 
of each .sitting to the disposal of these actions. 

8. The action of bestowing, giving, or making 
over ; bestowal, assignment. 

1660 l'\ Bmookk tr. Le Rfanc's Trav. 265 To his second 
Son he had given the Seniory . . with other .siibseiiucnt dis- 
yosals. 1737 Popt Th, Far, SubJ. in Stoi/Ps IVks, I1755) 


II. 1. 229X0 use hU credit in the di.s)Kisal of an employment 
to a person . . fittest for it. 1763 Bukkk Sp, E. India Rill 
Wks. IV. ISO The disposal by parliament of any office de- 
rived from the authority of the crown. 

b. Alienation, making over, or parting with, by 
sale or the like. 

1697 Dami'Ier Fay. I. 503 To sell some coiiiinoditics, th.'il 
he h.'td not yet disposed of. . He chose rather to leave the dis- 
})o.saI of them to some Merchant there. x84sStki'Ui:n La tvs 
(1874) T 1 . 44 The right of dispoiml is suspended, a 1855 
Miss MnraRU in L’Kstrange Life (1870) 1 . v. 118, 1 am 
happy that the speedy disposal of the pictures will enable 
you. .to settle this unpleasant affiiir. 

4. Power or right to dis[)Ose of, make use of, or 
deal with as one pleases; control, comm.'iiid, 
management: usually in phr. at {itt) onds disposal, 
X630 Waiwworth Pilgr. viit. 8a My Father hciius dead, 
and 1 .'at my owne disposall. 1667 Bp. .S. Harkkk Censure 
Platon, Philos, 7 Though the biggest^ portions of oiir 
felicity be at our own disposuls. KMPi.K A‘jr.v., 7 )/^. j 

Omd. Life Wks. 1731 I. 308 A Man in Publick Affairs, is 

like one at Seu ; never tti his own Disposal, but in that of 

Winds and Tides, xyxx Sikklk No. 154 f 3 A very 

pretty young 1 ,ady, in her own Disposal. 1767 Blackstonk 
Comm, 11 . 216 ‘Ine lords, who h:ul the disposal of these 
female heiresses in iiiiirriage. x8s6 F Roi’ni-; Hist. Fng. ( 1 S:,S) 

1 . i. 84 Sufliciciil funds having been .. placed at the disposal 
of the Government. 

6 . Arrangement, placing in a particular order : — 

D 1 .S 1 ‘ 0 SITI 0 N I. 

x8a8 Wfdstku S.V. fVi/rWrt/, This object was effected by 
llie disposal of the troops in two lines. 1842 I- raider's Mui’. 
XXyi. 473 The admirable disposal of the ilr.apcry. iSf^ 

A. (iissiNi; Fil/age Hampden 1 . viii. lyo A very tasleliil 
disposal about the granary of flowers, .and evergreens. 
Dispose (disp^Tu'z), V, Also (5 dispoose, din- 
poyso) ; 5’0 dys-, 6-7 des-. OV . dispose-r^ 

rarely desp- ( 12 - 13 th c. in llatzf.), f. L. dis-^ Di.s- 
1 + postr to place, lay down (sec Pose, Ketosk) ; 
substituted for L. disponcre (which came down in 
OF. .ns de.spondre\ see Dispoxe), liy form-associa- 
lioii with inllexious and derivatives of the latter, as 
dispos, disposition, etc. CH Compose, DFrosE.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To place (things) at projicr distances apart and 
in proper positions with regard to each other, to 
place suitably, adjust ; to place or arrange in a 
particular order. 

1387 Tbkvis.v Higden (Rolls) 1 . 109 (MiUz.) pc ciiee . . is ' 
disimsed J»at he water l>at fallch douiiwnrd . . no fcii inake]> | 
and reiifich into cistcnics. ^ i X39X Ciiaickk Astro/, i. 4 ;'i j 
The sterres . . ben disposed in .stgntii of bc.stcs, or shape like : 
bestc.s. x5f^ IIaI-I. Chron., Hen.Ff (an. 3) 87 b, Or the ' 
Freiiclimeii had either desposed their garrison, or appoynicd ’ 
Ihcir lodgynges, 1576 Fi.kming Panopi. Epist. 257 Diiec- I 
tinns and preedits, how you .should oidrr and dispose your j 
studies. XS90 .Spenskk F. Q, 11. viii, 26 WWds, well dispost, | 
\riines ghost, bust, most] Have .secrete powre i’ appease in- , 
flamed rage. 1628 Sib J. IlKArMONT Hoswortk F. 659 'I’his j 
done, these valiant Knights dispo.se their Ulaites. x628 'J'. 1 
SriJNCEK Logkk 248 Pieoepl.s, w'hich to.ach vs, lo dispo.<c j 
arguments in a Hyliugisme. x^ Woodwaud AVx/. Hist, j 
Earth Prof., The said Terreslriaf Matter is disposed into . 
.Strata or loiyers. 1712 Addim^n Spect. No. 412 ?7 'I’he ' 
different Colours of a Picture, when they are well disposed, j 
set off one another. 1777 W, Daurympi.e Tfwv. Sp. .y Port, j 
xxvi. The town is situated on a rising ground and hand- i 
soinely disposed. 1790 Pai-kv Horx Paul. i. 7, 1 have di.s- 1 
posed several instances of agreement under separate numbers. ' 
1885 Athemeum 23 May 6^/1 Verduious m.as.scs of foliage ■ 
and sward disfiosed with great simpUciiy and breadth. j 
b. To put into the proper or suitable place ; to j 
put away, stow away, deposit ; to put (a number of 1 
things) each into the proper place, distribute. Now | 
rare. | 

t'1420 Pallud. on Hush. vi. 306 The xxxih day x poiindc j 
bony dis])osc In it wcl .scoitiiiied first, and unc it suo.^ 1574 | 
tr. MartoraPs Apocalips 7 Seucrall Churches, which arc , 
disposed in cucry tuwne K village, according as mans j 
iiece.ssilie requireth. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. v. iib His ; 
lilowes arc wcl di.sjKis'd there, Aiicv. t66a J. Davifs tr. j 
.i/andelslo's TrnzK 183 The Gold and Silver is kjckM up in j 
Chests, and di.s)xis'd into the Towers of the Castle. Ibid. \ 
No man but hath at least two wives, but dispos'd into I 
sfveral huts. X685 LrrTKEi.L Brief A’tf/. 11857) L 35 ^ H's ! 
iiiajeslies standing forces . . arc disposed into sevvrall parts i 
of this Kingdom. 1725 PofK Odyss. xin. 87 The trhcarfnl ; 
mates Safe in the hollow deck di.st>osc the calcs. 1834 | 
Mkuwin Angler in H alt’s II. 358 A dying lamp was dis- j 
lioscd ill a niche of the wall. 

•f c. jien. To cli.spose of, deal with in any way. j 
X590 Maklowk '^nd Pt. Tawburl. iv. i, 'I’hcn brings lliose 
Turkish harlots to iiiy lent, And I’ll dlsi>osc them as it likes 
me Ixist. 

t d. To place in a particular employment, situa- 
tion or condition ; to assign, appoint. Obs. | 

*579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 1 32 A gentleman that hath | 
lionest and tliscrcct .scruaiits dyspo.scth them to the encrcasc j 
of his segnioryes, one be appoiiiteth .stewanie of hi.s coiirtc.s 
an other ouerseer of hi-* landes. 1662 J, Davif.s tr. Man- j 
dels to' s Trav. 190 Ail the hantlsome young Damoicl.s . . to j 
be di.spos’d into his Ladies service. X697 Dhydk.n Firg. \ 
Ceotg. 111. 768 Ye Cod.s, to belter Fate good Men dlspo.se. 
t 2. To regulate or govern in an orderly way; to j 
Older, control, direct, manage, command. Obs. 

*398 Trkvisa Earth, De P. R. ii, xviii. (1495) 4 * .Angels i 
. .hauc vnder theym the ordre-s of men, and ordeyne and ' 
dyspusc ihcym. c 1230 Lvne. Miu. Poems (1840) 149 ( Miit/. ) j 
That Chri.st Jesus dispoose so the ballauncc, That Petris ; 
ship be with no tempest drownyd. 1530 Palkgr. 5'2i/i, 

1 wyll dispose this mater a.H I shall thynke liest. xtfi Savii.k ! 
Tacitus’ Hist. 1. Ixxvil (x 591} 43 Uthu. .disjioscd tne affaires j 


of the Kinpire. x6x8 CiiAf.M an Hesiod's Ceotg, 1. 21 1 (Tlieyl 
w'erc Mich great fools at that uge [a hundred y^arsl that 
they Could not themselves dispo.>,e a family. 1667 Mu.ton 
P. L. 1. 246 lie it so, since nee \Vho now is Sovran c.'in 
dispose rind bid What .shall he right. 1677 Halk Prim. 
Urig. Man. i. i. 31 A Regent Principle,, .which may govern 
and dispo.se it as tne Soul of Man doth his Botfj); 

1-3. ’I'o a.ssign or deliver aiithoiilatively. Obs. 
1382 Wyci.u' Liihe xxii. 29 And 1 dispose lo ^oii, a.s my 
faifir hath di.sposcil to me, a rewme. 1548 Uoai.l, etc. 
J’lrasm. Par. Matt. i. 21 And 1 will dispose a newe tc.sla- 
incnt to the Itoiise of Judas. 

t4. T o bestow, make over, hand over; to deal 
out, dispense, disli ibule ; ~ dispose of (sense 8 ). Obs. 

t X43o l.Yirtj. Min, Poems (1840) 20 (Miitz.) The wichc 
gyfre they gooilly han disposed. 1463 Rnry IFills (1850* 38 
If ony come uvir to dis^io.sc it in uedys of chorite and 
almcsse. x$3d J^alsgk. 521 m, 1 dispose goodes to dyvers 
folkes, je distril’ue. 1623 W in 1 uol rne Kexyfonndland 89 
Ilauing disposed away such fish and traine oyle as tlicy 
take ilieie in the Sinnmer rime unto merchatils. 1679-W 
Seir, Set-v, Money Chas. It .y 'Jas. II iCatinleni 8 t J'o ihc 
lip. of j.ondoii, to be by liim disposed lo the poor distrcM>cd 
itmabitaiit:, of the city . . in respect of the extreme hard 
weather. x68x R. .Sm-.i.i>oN Let. in Woiid Li/e (1848) 250 
Her father hailing sent her two or three [copies] to dispo.se 
amongst her friends. 1710 Haklkv in Kills Orig, /><?//. Ser. 
11. IV. 263 The places will be speedily disposed, and the 
cliiefcst will fjill to the share of the Duchess of Soiiier.sel. 
x8i8Cki:isk Digest (cd. 2) IV. 243 'I’hc enjoyment dti'ing 
life, and the power of di.sjiosing to whatever person and in 
whatever manner she [ilea.sed. 

5. 'Fo pul into the juGper frame or condition for 
some .action or result; to make (it or ready ; to fit, 
prejmre {to do, or to nr yJ^A'.siunelbing''-; ;v//. lo pre- 
jiarc oneself, get ready, make preparation, arc/i. 

<■'*375 k) Ant. I. 41 It tei heili thcc how ihoii schult 
di.sposc the to uliiMiu-r of goode lyvyngc. ^1386 CiiAi'Ckii 
I'riars T. j6i Di.s]ioscth .'ly yoiirc hertes to wiilisiondc 
'J’he feend. <''*489 Caxion iuanchnrdyn li. 196 lilaiich- 
ardyn . . dy.sposed him .self for to rctourne aycii toward 
Toimaday. 1538 Si arki y England n. i. 161 (!eriayn 
rcmeclys . . wycli . . scliai iiiei iielousely dyspose the partys 
al.so to rcceyue cure and remedy. 1576 Fi.i'MINO Panof>l, 
Epist. 62 'Ihercfoic will wc dispose our selves to suffer. 
1620 A. Bakkk ill F.lli.s ihdg. Left. Scr. 11. 111 . '257 That ihc 
piofonging of your daics inaic be a nieuiie lo dispose you 
foi the hirttcr departure, when it sh.'ill please God lo call 
you. 1697 Dryukn Firg. Ceorg. iv. 214 Me knew For 
Fruit the grafted Pc.ar-trcc to dispose. x8>5 W, Taylor in 
Month/y Re;/. LXXVIl. 513'l‘ho.sc irjission.-iries who arc dis- 
IKisiiig ihcntselves to visit' the 2 Syi kiu churclu’-s. 18x9 Uvkon 
Propk. Dante 11. 43 All things arc disposing for tliy doom, 
b. To make suitable, adapt, .suit. Obs, 

1602 Makkton Ant. S( Mel. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 3, 1 but 
dis]M> .c my spe.'urh to the Imbii of iiiy part. 1736 Bi'Ti.iiK 
Anal. 11. Cunclusinii 410 Assislance, which nature enable.s, 
and (li.snoKcs and appoints llicin lo afford. 

c. To bring into a particular physical or mental 
condition ; in pa. pplc . ; sec Disi'().sw> j, ; 5 . 

6 . 'I'o put into a favourable mood for (some- 
thing); to give a tendency or inclin.ition to; to 
incline, make prone \Jo something, or to do somc- 
tliing).^ 

a. To incline the mind or heart of ; pa. pfU, in- 
clined ; see Di.si’oaEi) 4 . Also ahsol. 

e 1^0 [sec Dist’oSLi) 4]. 1 1430 Stans Puer 4 in Rahees Rk. 
27 Dispose hou bee aflir mydocirynu To all tiortnr ]>i corage 
to cnclinc. 1509 Pater noster, A i 4 ( reed (W. de W.) A ij, 
A ryght profytablc treatysc .. lo dyspose men lo be ver- 
tuoiisly octnpyed in theyr myndcsKi: prayers. 1653 Milton 
llireliugs Wks. 1738 1 . 562 Wherof 1 pruiiiis’d llieii lo speak 
further, when 1 .should find God disposing me, and Opix^r- 
lunity inviting. 1735 Behkki.ky DeJ. Free-tkink, in Ma’h. 
§ 7 Wks. 1871 111 . 3<>ji Not that I imagine gcoiiieliy dis- 
poseth men to infidelity. m8x Gihson Dect. .y F. 111 . 51 
'J’hc respectful attachment of the einpMor for the ortlu)di*x 
clergy, hiid disposed him to love and arlinirc tlie charai.icr 
of Ambrose. X853 J* H. N tw .man Hist. .Sh. (187 1) H- 1 - i- 29 
Circumstances which could not favuui ably dispose the Him 
to new' overture.s. 

b. To impart a ph)'sical tendency or inclination 
to; pa. pplc. inclined, liable: see Di.sj’o.seii 5 . 
Also absol. 

c X380 [see I IisrosKD 5I. e 1430 I.vnc. Min. Poems (1840) 
luj (Miilr.) S;ai.turii dispnsilh to inaloiirolyc. 1599 H. 
Bints Dyets drie Dinner F viij, In oUIc time they ate 
Lcltiise after siqiper . . to tlisiKise llu ni selves to .slcepc. 
rti682 SirT. Buim NK y’mt /A' ( 1 684) 45 The great Mists and 
Dews., might dispose the C'oni milo curriiption. * 7 ^ 
AiiBiTii.vioT Rules of Diet 291 .SncIi a 'Jfate disposelh the 
Humours of the Body to Heal. 1823 J. Baooick Doin. 
Amnsew. 18 Smoke dis.wlvcs the gcl.'itine, and dispo.ses the 
meal to rancidity. 

11. Intransitive senses. 

7. To make arrangements; to determine or con- 
trol the course of affairs or events; lo ordain, 
appoint. 

Esp, in proverb Man proposes, \bnf) God disposes [tr. 

‘ Homo proponit, sed Dcus disponit,' A Kempi.s Dc Imita* 
Hone I. xix.]. 

1382 Wvci.ii- >/r/.9 vii. 44 The l.'iliernade of witnessing was 
wiili oiire fadi is in desert . as God dispo.side to hem.^ *388 
— Rex’. Prol., Theifor (iml the Fadir . . disposid with the 
Sone .'iiid the Hooli Goost to scheweii hem. that me dredde 
hem the lesse. a 1400-50 Alexander 279 Hym . . that shall 
liest dispoy-se for ]ri publyke wele. ^ e 14^ tr. De Imiiatioue 
I, xix, Ffor man piiriKJMh K god disposip. c ssoo Melusine 
xxxvi. 265 As the wysc man saith, ‘ the foie proposeth & god 
dy.s|:Kjtlieth '. 154B Hall Chtvn., Hen. F, tan. 8) 70 To uis« 
piisc for the iicdes of the foresaied realnie. 1634 .Sandckson 
Serin. 1 1 . 30-2 We have a proverb. . 'man uurposeth, but God 
disposeth 17x8 Rmor Power B43 Tis Goa who must dt.-- 
pose, and man sustain. 
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f b. To settle matters, make terms. Oh. 

1606 Shaks. a nt, .?■ (Y. IV. xiv. 123 For when she saw . .you 
did She had dispos’d with Cscmt, and that your 

rage Would not be purg'd, she sent you word she was dead. 

8. Dispose of (with indirect passive /(? be dis- 
posed of) ; f a. To make a disposition, orderinj;, 
or arrangement of ; to do what one will with ; to 
order, control, regulate, manage : *= sense a. spec. 
in Astral, (see quot. 1819). Obs, 

1566 Gascoignr, etc. jeeasta 111. ii. in Child Four Fiays 
(1848) 309 You may of me, as of your selfc dispose.^ 158* 
N. LiCiiKFiEtD tr. CastauhtJa^s Conq. £, ind. Iwiii. 151 
From thii^ time forward you may dispose of your .sclues, 
and do what you shall think best. 1599 Shaks. l/tu. / *, 
Til. ill 49 Enter our Gates, dispose of vs and ours, For wc 
no longer are defensible. 1648 Bury (Camel.) 200 

Not time to dispose of theire affaires. x6m Drydkn St. 
Kuremont'i Eis. 349 By this, Mistresses dispose of ihoir 
Old Lovers to their Fancy, and Wives of their Old H nsbands. 
1819 J. WiLSOH Contpl. Did. Ad rot. s.v., A planet disposes 
of any other which is in its house : thus, if 4 in he 
would be disposed of by 'll. In horary questions, it is a 
sign that the thine or person signiticd by the planet so 
di&]Xised of, is in the power or interest of the planet (or 
those whom it signifies) that disposes of it. 

b. To put or get (anything) off one’s hands ; to 
pnt away, stow away, put into a settled state or 
position ; to deal with (a thin") definitely ; to get 
rid of ; to get dune with, scUie, finish. In recent 
use sometimes spec, to do away with, * settle *, 01 
demolish (a claim, argument, opponent, etc.) ; 
also hutnorously^ to make away with, consume 
(food). 

x6zo Shaks. Temp. 1, ii, sa-; Of the Kings .ship, The 
Marriners, say how thou hast disposd. 163a J. Haywakij 
tr. BiondCi Eromena 32 The King was.. laid in his bed, so 
would the Ladies have lilcewi.se disposed of the Queenc. 
x866 Fei'VS Diapy 16 .Aug., It was .•:o pleasing a sight to .see 
my papers disposed of. 1773 Golps.m. Stoops to Cou^j. 1, 
I’m disposing of the husband before I have secured llie 
lover. 1841 James Br/gamt xxvi, Bernard de Kohan must 
^ met and dispo.sed of at the sword '.s point. 1863 A. j. 

‘ \'arMs. 30-31 Edzo. / Pref. to The very words 


Horwooo j ^ ^ 

of the Judges in dis{K)sing of the cases are set down. 


1867 


t 4 . The action of bestowing, making over, or 
dealing out ; bestowal, distribution : cf. Dispose 
V. 4, Disim)bal 3. Obs. 

1^1 Greunk Maiden's DreatPtc Wk$. 1881-3 XIV. 310 
No man went emptie from bis frank dispose, He was a purse 
bearer vnto the ^ore. x6o6 Holland Sueton, a6x What 
he thoghl of the last dispose uf the Provinces. 


VKLL in CoUtet. Poems S49 Neglecting to call 'for any 
^ idTreasur 


1673 Mar- 

,, ^ ill fo 

Account of the Dispose of the said Treasury. 

1 6 . Mental constitution or inclination ; frame of 
mind; *» Disposition 6 . Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 11. in. 174 He., carries on the 
streanie of his dispose . . In will peculiar, and in selfe ad* 
inis.sion. 1609 Rowlands Knane of Clubbes 15 Aleeting 
with one iust of his owne dispose. With him he plotted to 
escape his foe.s. i6i8 Laud Wks. (1847) 1 , 173 ‘Peace* 
stands for a quiet and calm dispose of the hearts of men. 

b. External manner ; air ; pose. rare. 

^ 1601 ?Maksion Pasquil ty Kath. 11. 105 More Musick's 
in thy name, and sweet dispose, Then in Apollo.s Lyre, or 
Orpheus Close. 1604 Siiak.s. Otk. 1. iii. 403 He liaih a 
i person, and a smooth distiose. To be suspected. 1875 
; Browninu Inn Albion 21 At the haught highbred bearing 
j and dispose. 

• Diiposed (disp^u-zd), ppL a. [f. vb. + -kd ’.] 

1. Arranged, appointed, prepared, suitably placcci, 
or situated, etc. : see Di.si*osb tj. i, 5 . 

14. . Lvug. Secret’S 423 Your dlspuo.syd fate. 1516 Piiqp-. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 73 In a prepared or disposed soule 
lie maketh y® fyrst bcame of louc to shyne. 1058 Haxtkk 


Freeman jVorpn. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 253 Several daughters, 
who were of course well disposed of in marriage. ^ 1873 
^'KisrRA.M dMoab X. 17s The discovery., seem.s to dispose 
of the elaims of these Dhra'as to be Biblical sites. 1879 
F. W. Robinson CmvnM Louse. 11. vii,Tom disposed rapidly 
of two glasse.s of .sherry and the. .sandwiches. 1883 Sir R. 
Baugallay in Latv Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 879 'I'he observa- 
tions made by the Ma.stcr of the Rolls sufficiently dispose 
of that contention. i88j^ Manch. E^tun. 10 July 5/1 The 
Northern team, batting first, were disposed of fur 192. 

c. To make over or part with by way of sale or 
bargain, sell. 

1676 Peed Trot. Coll in AVillis & Clark Canihridgc (rS 36 ) 

11. 521 It .shalbe lawfull fur .. him .. to dispose of the said 
two Chambers.. to any other beside his kindred. 1704 Mr.s. 
Kav in Lett. Lit. Mm (Camden) 207, 1 do intend to dis- 
pose of Mr. Ray's books. 1774 Foote Cozeners n. Wks. 
1799 II. J73, I am to be disposed of by private contracl- 
1^3 Borrow Bible in Spain 273 A large edition of the New 
Testament had been almost entirely disposed of in the very 
centre of Spain 1891 Lato Times XC. 283/1 The plaintiff 
was. .in pOsses.siou of two diumciiU rings which he wished 
to dispose of. 

•fd. To make fit or ready ; = sense 5. Oh. 

1653 Fclllh H'^tllhaiu Ably x 3 He. .aequuiuted him with 
his dying condition, to dispose ul his soul fur another world. 
1 9 . Dispose upon or on : to dispose of (see 
prec. b and c). Sc. Obs. 

163a LfTHGow Lrar. ly. 166 The lands they . . dis])o«e 
upon to valerous Suu]i]icr.s 1639 Dhc.m.m. of IIawiil 
Aptnr. ipObj. Wks. (1711) 214 To give up the person uf 
their prince, to be disposed on as a .stranger nation .shall 
think convenient. 1640 -i Kirkcudbr. War-Cotum. Piin. 
Bk, (1835) 67 To use and dispo.se upon the tymber. *778 
W. Robertsonk in J. Russell Itaigs xii. « iS8i) 374 
This visit will give you an opportunity to dispose upon 
oxen ; if you have not already done it. 

1 10 . Dispose with ; to di.spose of (sec 8 c). Oh. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 For his particular 
he had no power to dispose with any part of the booty. 

DispO'SOf sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Disro.SE 
Thu action or fiict of disposing : in various senses. 

+ 1 . Arrangement, order ; Disposition i. Oh. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mcr, 646 He observed ia all 
poLnt^ a singular order and dispose. 

1 2 . Thu action of ordering ; ordinance, appoint- 
ment; direction, management : »Di.sPoaALi. Obs. 

x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxl § 2 (R.), Such U the 
dispose of the .sole disposer of empires, that they have their 
rising.s, their fuls, and their fals. 1^1 MiLi oN.S'awjr(7M 1746 
Oft we doubt What the unsearchable dispose Of Highest 
Wisdom brings about 

1 3 . Power or right to dispose of something, or 
deal with it at one s will ; control: w Disposal 4. 
Esp. in phr. at •. /«, etc.) aue's dispose (very common 
1600-1730). Obs. 

*590 Shak-s. Com. Err, 1 . 1 21 His goods confiscate to the 
Dukes dispose. 1594 Marlowe & Nashk Dido v. ii, Ye 
gfKis, tViat . .order all things at your high dispo-se. x6io 
iloi LANu C.apudepCs Brit. 1. 325 He was under the dlspu.se 
of the Generali uf the Fooieiricti. i6a8 'I'. Spencer Logkk 
2x9 Man IS at Ooiis di.spose, and all the other Creatures 1 
are at vjock, and mans. 183X Wrkvkr Anr.. Eutt.Mon. 115 I 
Left ^ the dispose anB plexsure of the King. i6m Dry- 
DEM Don Isebastian v. WU. 1883 VII. His life’s in iny 
dispose. 1715 Pope Odyts. iv. 733 To Fate's «upreino 
dispose the dead resign. 1744 Richardson Pameia II. 200 
inen you U have some tiow at yuur own Dispose. 


or prepared Body. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 73 
'Die figure and glory of the Sun drawn by its own bcancs 
uuori a disposed cloud. 18^^ Smyth Sailor's Word.bk.^ 
Disposed Quarters, the distribution when the camp is 
marked about a jilace besieged. 

t 2 . a. In a (.specified) physical, esp. bodily, 
condition ; in a (good or bad) state of health ; 
conditioned, b. Having a (particular) bodily cott- 
stitutioii; constituted, e. absol. In good health 
or condition; rtoi indisposed. Obs. 

I etz/bb Chaucer MoPtcipie's Prol. 33 Thy brcclh ful .some 
j stynketh, That .sheweth wcl thou art nat w*el disposed. 

. exoflu Lanfrancs Cirttrg. 222 It wule in.akc a man yuel 
I dispo.sid & feuerou.s. X470'8s Malory Arthur \\\. xxvi, 

! He is as fair an handed man and xvel dispo.scd us unj' is 
lyuynge. c 1477 Caxton Jason 54 b, The weder was .sofu*. 


. and hir inindc liucly. 1590 Sir Ssivui Disc. Weapons 
j in Lett. Lit. Afett (Camden) 51 Thou.saiids of the lustiest 
j and Uispost sort of English people. i86a Newco.me Diarp 
I (Chetham Soc.) 39, 1 was suiiiew^ aguishly disposed all this 
day. 1694 Acc. Sett. Late P^oy. 11. 11711) 35 When the Air 
I is so di.spused, as Uic Stars do . . look bigger *. it is a great 
I Prognosticalioti. 

2 . Having a (particular) mental constitution, dis- 
position, or turn of mind. •j*b. ahol. Well dis- 
posed, having a favourable disposition (quot. 1 577), 

c 1430 Lydc. Hors, Shepe^ G. 207 AIlc folke be nat (lykel 
of cundicioiiis, Nor lyke disposyde in x^lle, thought, and 
dcedc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. lit, xiil 105 Neiier shal the 
euyl disposed man .sayc well of that he cannot wt-l yndcr- 
•storidc. z$ 64 GW/y Adtnon. Decrees Cotouil Trent title*p., 
Wrytteii for . .goUlye disposed person.s sakc.s. 1577 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. 242 Die one di.spu.sed, the other frowarde. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hept. lY, iii. I 76 Scemes he a Douc? His 
< feathers are but borrow'd, For hee’s dis{>used as the hatefiill 
Kaueii. 1639 Ld. J.)igiiy Lett, copic. Kclig, iv. Si, A man so 
disposed as . . to leap at once from England to Rome. 2709 
SiLELK Taller No. 78 r i3> 1 rcsjuire all sober disposed 
persons to ai’oid meeting the said Lunalick. 2863 Fi<. A. 
Kemble Kesid. in OWrgia 24 He is leinorkably good- 
tempered a«ul well disposed. 

4 . Inclined, in the mood, in the mind {to do 
.something, to or for something), A Uo with ad ver I >, 
In a (particular) mental condition or mood ; •well 
or ill disposed: favourably or unfavourably inclined 
fo, towards, f for\ .Sec Di.spo.sk v. 6 a.' 

C1340 Ha.mi'0L£ Prose Tr. ix. 24 Othir gosteli orcupn- 
i cions ^aftcr that ihci feJe hem dispo.scd. c 2386 Chaucer 
Clerk’s T. 651 To temptc his wyf, o-s he was first disposed, 
f 1430 Lydu. Mipt, Pot'-tns (1840) 159 (Miitz.) Som m.aii of 
licrie dispo.sed to pryde. c 24^ Ca.xton Sonnes of Aypptops 
xxii. 476, I am dysposed for to doo the worste that 1 can 
agenste hyiii. 1552 Bk. Copu. Prayer Pref., That suche as 
be disposed inaye come to hc.ire j^kIs wordc. 2596 Smak.s. 

I Iten. IV. IV. 1. 38 To .sec how Fortune is disims’d to vs. 
1639 B, Harris ParivixCs Iron Age 288 Who would have 
believed, that many should needy be well disposed for the 
King of Scol.s? 272* Addison Spect. No, A42 P 4, I should 
be mure severe upou myself than the public is dispo.scd to 
be. x8a8 D'isRAKM Chas. /, 1 . v. 103 The French Cabincl 
was strongly disposed for a Spanish war. 189a (Urdinek 
.Stud. Hist. Eptg, 17 He was more disposed to defend the 
Empire tlmn to extend it. 

t b. ellipt. Inclined to merriment ; in a jocund 
mood. Obs. 

2588 SiJAKs. E. L. L. II. i. 250 Cotnc to our Pauillion, 
iJoyct is dispostle. 2593 Peelr Chron. Edw. /, 125, 1 pray 
let go; Ye are dispos'd 1 think. ax6i6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Custom Countrey 1. i, You are dispos'd. 

6. Having a physical inclination or tendency {to 
something, or to do something) ; inclined, liable, 
subject. See Di8i*f>sB v, 6 b. 

e 1380 Wvclif .Sel Wks, 111 . 68 J>c see .. is moore, and 
neur hevene. and moore disposid to take liR. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xix, xlvi. (1495) 889 Saltnesse .. inakyth 
lilesshe] the lesse disposyd to corrupcion. 2542 R. Copland 
Guydons Quest. Chirurg.. To what diseases b y* bladder 
di.si)0!Mid 7 . . It is dyspoiiM to opylacyons. 2799 A. Reid tr. 
MaopcePs Chspu. 1 . sa All similar substances have on 


Affinity with each other, and are coiiseqtiently dbpased to 
unite. 1886 A. WiNCHKLL Walks 4 Tedks Gent. Field 196 
[Strata] huffish in colour, and dispo.scd to crumble to pieces. 
Hence Bispo'MAly, adv. rare, 
c x8xo Sir J. Mklvil Mem. (1735) xoo, I said, the Quen 
dancit not sa hich and dbposedly as she did. 
DitDOieda^SS (disi)Ju*26dues\ [f. prec.+ 
-Ne.88.j The quality or state of being disposed; 
inclination, disposition. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixix. 423 Lo here . . the 
signs yt we be wcl disposed beforehand, and this disposednes 
is as a white vnwritten paper. x6as BP. Mountagu App. 
CWsar I. vii 66 Their owne di$poseanes.sc to evill. a 2691 
Boyle Wks. 11 . 236 (R.) Want of lebure, and sometimes of 
disposedness to write. 2720 Norris Chr. Prptd. v. aaa Db- 
po.sedness to imbroce Christianity. 1876 Gbo. Eliot Van. 
Der. IV. XXX, His passion for her .. had left a certain dull 
disposedness which . . had prompted in him a vacillating 
notion of marrying her. 

fDisposee-. rnrv. [f. Dispobb v. + -kk.] One 
to whom something is * disposed ’ or made over. 

s8a6 Bkntham in IVestPu. Rev. VI. 464 For a correlative 
to it [disposer], an obvious term is disposee. 

t Wspo'semeiit. Obs. [f.Disrosis v. + -rent.] 
I The action of disposing ; disposition, disposal. 

2583 SruBBES Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 56 As though they . . 
had the world and the disposemeiit thereof in their own 
h.'uul.s. a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 11 . iv. 54 (R.) 'DiU order 
and (Usposement of the.se two several sentences. Ibid. 156 
.Above all such extrinsical contrivances and di.sposeinents. 

! Disposer (dispdu’zoj). [f. as prec. + -£R 
One who or that which disposes, in various 
senses. 

1 . One who arranges or sets in order. 

26*4 WoTTON A rchit. Pref. ( J. s. v. Gatherer). I am but 
a gatherer and disposer of other mens stuff. 2677 t^ALE 
Crt. Gepitiles II. iv. Proem. 12 The mind of man .. is the 
orderer and disposer both of notions and things, a 2^3 
Urdu HART Rabelais in. xxxiii. 278 Disposers of cooling 
Shade.s, Composers of green Arbours. 

2 . One who regulates or governs ; a controller, 
manager, director, ruler : see Di.spo.se v. 2,7, 

€ 2586 C’-iEss Pkmuroke Ps. lxxxii. vi, Of all the earth 
king, judge, disposer be. 2667 Milion P. L. iv. 635 My 
Autlior and Disposer, what thou bidst Unarra’d 1 obey; 
.so GihI ordains. 2708 Brit. Apollo No. 66. iTi The inten- 
tions of our Allwise Disposer. 2778 Priestley Iptsi. Rclig. 
(1782) 11 . ip The .. sovereign disposer of all thing.s. 2875 
JowEiT Plato (cd. 2) 1 . 476 Mind was the disposer and 
cause uf all. 

8. One who distributes or dispenses ; a dispenser: 
see IJisposK v. 4. 

X5a6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) 40 Sc that thou be 
founde a true meke and faythfull dist.»oser of the treasure of 
thy lordc god. X5a6 Tindalk x Cor. iv. 1 Ministers of 
Christ and disposers of the secretes of God. a 2678 Graunt 
Bill 0/ Mortality [].). The m.'igistrate is both the beggar 
atui the disposer of what is got by begging. x8oa Ld. 
Eldon in Vesey's Rep. VII. 74 When iiioncy is given^ to 
a charity, without expressing what Charity, there tlie King 
Is the disposer of the Charity, 

4 . One who or that which iHsposes or inclines to 
something ; see Dispose v, 6. 

X864 Vamhery 7 ’rtfz/. Centr. Asia 2 The coolness of the 
night in Persia is a great disposer to slumber. 

0. One wlio disi)o.scs of something : see vb. 8. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. tyCr. in. i. 05 With ray disposer Cressida. 

2690 Locke Cord. 11. vi. (Rildg.) 75 Free disposers of them- 
selves and fortunes, 2706 Prior Ode to Queen 1x3 'I hc 
ina.ster sword, dispo/er of thy pow’r. 2893 Wesipu. Gaz, 
11 Mar. 9/2 If the disposer be satisfied with the price 
offered the tran.sactiuu is settled. 

Hence Dispo'MreM, a female disposer. 

2648 Hekmilic Hespi^r.. Bencolick (1869)260 And Lallage 
..shall be disposeresse of the ]>ri/.e. 

Dispo'singi vbl. sh [f. Dispose v. + -ing L] 

' 'I’hc action of the verb Dispowe, 

1 . Arrangement, suitable or orderly placing ; see 
Dispose v.\. (In quot. 1630, * Get-up *. altire.) 

c 2440 Hylton Scala Pet/, (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxvii, After 
diuers dlspobyngcs of men and after sundry slates . . ore 
dyuers exercises in wurchyng. 2!}70 Golding tr, Chytrseus 
[title). Poslill, or Orderly disposing of Ccrtcyne Epistles 
usually read in the Church. 2630 R, Johnson's Kingd. 4 
Coppwnv, 91 Come, and behold the beauty of our Ladies, 
and their disposing at a night of solemnity. ' zna J. J[a.meb 
tr. Le BloPuCs Gardening 117 Figures and Fountains .. 
whose Diversity, as well in the disposing, as in what they 
con.sist of, yields a very agreeable Pro.spcct to the Eye. 

2 . Ordering, control, management, disposal. 

2406 E. E. Wills (1882) 13 Scruauntys, at the Dysposyng 

of 'rhomas Roo-s. igns Palscr. 2x4/1 Disposyng, adminis- 
tration. i6zx BiBLE^rto/. xvi. 33 1'he lot is cast into the 
lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 2847 
R. Gkntjlis tr, Malvessi's Chie/o Events 203 Those, .shall 
be at the Dutchesses di.sposing. 2638 Artif. Hemdsom. 50 
spiargin.Exk heart unsatisfied with Gods worksand dUposuigs. 
8. Bestowal, dispensing, expenditure. 

2838 Dk. Hamilton in //. Papers (Camden) 57 The inten- 
tiounes uhich your Ma'^> might, .haue had for ine desposiiie 
of thatt place. \M Deed Trin, Cell, in Willis & Clark 
Capnbridge (x886) il. 520 ’The free disposing of the said 
two Chambers . . to such person . . as hee shall ap^int. 2731 
Laoelye Westm, Br. 87 Frugality in the disiiosittg of pub- 
lick Money. 

4 . The action of making ready or inclined ; pre- 
paration ; disposition, inaination : see vb, 3, 6. 

cxfBa Wyclif Benn. Sel. Wks. II. 275 Yit disposyng 
dwellih in hem to make hem henke amys. 14.. Lydg. 
Becrees iao6 Phebus causith dysposyog to gladness. 1821 
Bible Prev. xvi. 1 The preparatioDS [marg. disposings] of 
the heart . . are from the Lord. 
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DISPOSITIONED. 


Simo'iiiif) pfi- «• [f- “ Pfec- + -i*'*' 

That aisposes, in varioua aenses: see the verb. 

O/dtii €Usp0siff£ Mind or meumy : so sound in niind and 
memory as to be capable of making a will. 

x6a7-77 Fkltham Rtsohfts i. x. 15 Surely God that made 
disposing Nature, knows her better, than imperfect man. 

Buiy Wills (Camden) 300 In full vnderstanding and 
memory, and of a disposeing and testamentary mind. X&19 
Ibid. 220, 1 Mary Chapman .. being in disposeing memorie. 
1797 Durkk Will in Wks. (1842) 1. 38, 1, Edmund Burke . . 
being of sound and disposing mind, do make my last will 
and testament.^ 1803 Ciikni£vix in PhiL 7'nfMr.XClI1.304 
Disposing affinity, and assimilation. 

Hence Dippo'iingly ado.., in a disposing way. 
xdsg Bp. MoL'N-rAOU Appuate U Carsar 1. ix. 94 Christians 
doe hold and beleeve it too, \Dsum irt ptr OMn€s\ but dis- 
posingly, etc. in his providence, 
t Umoifliti V. Ohs. ran. [f. L. disposU- ppl. 
stem ot dispmUrc to dispose : perh. immediately 
after disposilion.'l trans. To dispose, incline. 

1661 Glanvii.l Setpsis Set. xiv. ( 1 660 8 1 Some constitutions 
are genially disposited to this mental seriousness. 

t Bispo'sitate, v. Ohs. rare, [erron. form for 
l)Ei*osiTATE, through confusion with Disi'ose v .] 
tram. To deposit. 

Wowvxt.Giraffi.'s' Rev. Naples \. 44 Two boxes full 
of Gold . . were taken and dispositated upon account in the 
Kings bank. 

IKsposition (dispi^zi'pn). ^a. F. disposition, 
OF. also ‘icion (lath c. in Littrc), ad, L. disposi- 
iion-em, n. of action from disponirc to DisroNK. 
Not dcrivatioiially related to Dispose, but asso- 
ciated with it from an early period in OFr., by 
contact of form, and adoption of •poser as virtual 
representative of L. -ponlfre : cf. Composition.] 

I. The action or faculty of disposing, the con- 
dition of being disposed. 

1. The action of setting in order, or condition of 
bcin^ set in order ; arrangement, order ; relative 
position of the parts or elements of a whole. 

1563 W. Fulkk hfeleors (1640) 24 It cuiiies of the divers ! 
disposition of the clouds. 1597 Moiu.ky Inf rod. bins. Aiinot., | 
In the natural di.sposition of numbers thu.s, 1, s, 3, 4, 5. 
i6p5 WoonwAKD Nat. Hist. Earth iii. i. (172:0 156 The ! 
Dispo-sition of the Strata. 1713 Swift Frenzy <*/ y. Denny I 
Wks. 1755 in. I. 139, 1 then took a particular survey of., i 
the furniture and dispo.sitiun of his nnartment. 17^ Bi rk):: i 
Sttbl. ^ B. It. xii, .Stonehenge, neither for dispo.sition nor j 
ornament, h:is anything admirable. i8ay Stkuart /Y a/i/cr’i- 
G. 1.Z828) 15 Single 'IVees and Bushes, in groups and open 
dispositions. iMs Geikir Seen, (kol. Scot.y’x. 122 Looking 
at the disposition of the Highland glens and straths. 

t b. Kelative position ; situation (of one thing). 
Ohs, 

1541 R. Coi‘i.ANU Cuydon's Quest. Chirnrf*., Where is the 
^‘sposicion of the yerde? *7** J- Jamks tr. Le Blontf's 
Cardeningt^'^ That.. the Tracing-Pin be coiisuintly held in 
the same j[)i6po.sitinn, without vanning its Point. 1750 tr. 
I.eonardns' mirr. Stont's 102 Ejffestis o])pused to 

the Sun, kindic.s Fire in Matter put in a Disposition for it. 

c. Khet. and Logic, The due arrangement of 
the parts of an argument or discussion. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. i, The second parte of crafty 
Kethoryke Mayc well be called 1 )isposicion. 1553!'. Wilson 
i?/ir/.(x567)82a, Inucndon helpeth to Undo matter, and Dis> 
posicion serueth to place argumentes. x6a8 T. Svenckr 
Logickx'^. 1788 Howaku Roy. Cycl. II. 7x5 Disposition, in 
Logic, is that operation of the mind, whereby we put the 
ideas, operations, and arguments, which wc have formed 
concerning our subject, into .•^uch an order as is fitte-st to 
gain the cfeare.st knowledge of it, to retain it longest, and 
to explain it to others in the best manner ; the cflcct of this 
is called method. 

d. Arch.,t\.t^. The due arrangement of the several 
parts of a building, csp. in reference to the general 
design : see qnots. 

i8r4 Wotton Archil. (1672) 14, I m.iy now proceed to the 
Disposition thereof fi.e. of the matter], which must form the 
Work. 1706 pHiLLii'S (ed. Kersey), Disposition, .in Arcbi< 
lecture, is the just placing of all the several Ports of a 
Building, according to their proper Older, c 2850 Rmihn. 
Navig. (Weale) 115 Disposition \ a draught or drawing 
representing the several timbers that compose the franre of 
the ship, so tliat they may be properly dispo.sed with raspcct 
to the ports, &c. 2876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Dis- 
position, one of the essential of architecture. It i.s the 
arrangement of the whole design by means of ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation^ and sccnography 
(pers^tive view). 2886 W11.1.1.S K Clark Cambridge 111. 
247 The general inc}o.sure within walls, the disposition into 
courts. .^I have their analogies, .in the monastic buildings. 

e. AJil. Sec 2 b. 

2. Arrangement (of affairs, measures, etc.), csp. for 
the accomplishment of a purpose ; plan, prepara- 
tion ; condition or complexion of affairs. 

238> Wyclif Prmi. xxiv. 6 For with disposiciouti me goih 
in to batailc ; and hejthe shal ben wher ben many couiiMiili.s. 
2604 Shaks. Oik. t. iii. 237, 1 craue tit disposition for my 
Wife.. With such Accomodation aud besort As leuels with 
her breeding. 171a Budgrll Sped. No. 404 p x In the 
Dispositions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in 
a Chain as well as the natural. 1736 Bi'tlek Anal. Iiitrod. 
Wk.s. 1874 1. 8 To judge what particular disposition of 
things would be most, .assistant to virtue. 2814 tr. Klap- 
rotKs Trav. 3 My dispositions for the journey would soon 
have been completed. 1872 Moklky Voltaire (1886) 317 
To observe . . those secret dispo.sitions of events which pre* 
pored the way for great changes. 

b. Mil. The arrangement of troops iit prepara- 
tion for a military oj>enition : a. (from sense 1 ) 


’ their actual arrangement in the field ; h. (from 
sense 2 ) their distribution, allocation, destination, 
etc. ; pi. military pre^mrations or measures. 

1800 E. Blount ir. Cones/aggio 37 Having viewed the til 
; disposition of the Compe. 2734 tr. Rolltn's Ane, Hist. 
I (1837) 11. IV. 257 The Persian troops had been used to 
. engage 34 men in depth, but Cyrus thought fit to change 
that disposition. 2776 Giubon Decl. 4 r /'*• !• xxiv. 684 The 
; military di.sposttions of Julian were skilfully contrived. 

I 17M Stuart in Owen Welleslp]s Desp. 116, I have made 
. a disposition to defend my position. .1849 Macai'I.ay Hist. 
, Eng. I. 60s Having observed the disposition of the royal 
j forces. ^28^ Bosw. Smith Carthage 243 Fubius made 
i all his dispositions to repel the attempt to force a passage, 
i C. A^attf. (See quot.) 

2867 Smvth Snilot^s Word-bh., Disposition, the arrange- 
ment of a ship's company for watches, quarters, reefing, 
furling, and other duties. 

3. Ordering, control, management; direction, 

1 appointment; administration, dispensation; e=Dis- 
! i^jNAL I. (Cf. Dispose 2;. 2, 7.) arch. 

! i 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 477 (526) O god Jiat at hi dis- 
pasicioun Ledcst |>c fyu by lustc purucyaunce Gf cucry 
W'yght. 138a Wyclif 2 Chron. xxiii. 18 Forsothe Jouida 
sette proiiohtis in the lious of the Ixird . . after the disposi- 
cyoun I1388 by the ordynaunce] of Dauid. 25x0 Ca.vton's 
Chron, Eng. v. sGb/z To submytte hyni to the dyposycyoii 
I of God. 2330 Palsgr. 2x4/2 Disposytion, disposition, 
gavnerntmeut, ordre. 238a N. T. (Rheni.) Acts vii. 53 
Whoreceiued the Diw by the disposition of |so 1622 : K. V. 

I as it was ordained by (tnarg. or, as the ordinance of)] 
Angels, and haue not kept it. 2662 Bramhall ynsl Vind. 

' ii. 6 Which things by the just disposition of Almighty God, 
fell out according to the . . desires of these holy persons. 
2719 De Fok Crusoe (1840) II. xii. 262 This seemed to me 
to lie a dispo.sition of Providence. 2842 M vers Cath. Th. 
111. § i4< 53 Inexuressibly thankful to receive this Law by 
the di.sposition of Angels. 

4. 1 he action of disi>o.sing of, putting away, get- 
ting rid of, making over, etc. (see Dispose 8) ; 
bestowal ; spec, in the action of disponing ; 
bestowal or conveyance by deed or will. 

2393 Gow KR Con/. 1. 269 .She [i. c. Nature] prcfcrrelh no 
degree A.s in the diKposicioti Of bodely complexion, c 1532 
Inirod. Fr, in Palsgr. 'I ouchyng the disposi- 
cion of is gooducs (sfr bieus] after Ills deth, 2577-87 Hoi.is- 
SHED Scol. Chron. (1805) 11. 340 The disposition of ollicis 
vacaiul. 272a Steele SPei t. No. 497 T 2 'J‘he wanton dis- 
position of the favours of the powerful. 1795 Wythe Decis. 
Virginia 5 His wife could make nodisposltiun of the personal 
estate. 2862 W. Bicu. Diet. Lant.Srot. 292 A disposition i.s 
an nnilaternl deed of alieiiatiqn, by which a riiiht to property, 
either heritable or moveable, is conveyed. 2884 .Sir. j. Bacon 
in haw Rep, 27 Ch. Div. 47 The ixiint which U baid to remain 
for disposition when the case is heard. 

b. Power of disjKJsing of; disposal, control: 

, csp. in phrased!/ (///, etc.) one's dis^sition ' «Di8- 
I l*C).SAL4). 

I C1374 Cil\i:ci:r Troylns v. 2 Aprochen g.in the fauil 
I destyiic That limes hulii in dispo.siciuun. 2406 E. IC. WilU 
1 882) 13 At the dys{>osicion of myn Kxecutours. 2529 CuL. 
V0L.SKY in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 1. II. 12 Vf I may hiivc 
the free gyft and dy.s.sposycioii of the licnefyees. 2673 
Temple AVx. Ireland 1731 I, 110 1’hc Lieuteiianis 
I of Ireland since the Duke of Ormond’s 'I’ime have had 
j little in their Disposition here. 1776 Guidon Deri, tp F. 1. 

I xii. 255 The chonx* of action or of repose is no longer in 
I our disposition. 2860 'J'kench Serm. Westtn. Abb.i\\. 31 
I ( He] had at his dis^Hisitioii no inconsiderable sums of money. 

11. The way or manner in wdiich a thing has 
been disposed, or is situated or constituted. 

1 6. Astrol. a. The situation of a planet in a horo- 
scope, as supposed to detennine the nature or for- 
tune of a jierson, or the coarse of events. Ohs. 

2375 Barbour Bmce w. 699 Astrology, Quhar-throu 
cIcrKis . . May knaw coniunctiouc of planctis And of the 
hcvyii all hulely How |i^t UiNjiosicioiine Siild upon 
thingi.s virk heir dounc. 1:2^ Chaucer Knfs T. 229 Soiu 
wikke aspect or disposition Of Saturnc. cino Marlow 1. 
Faust. Wk.s. (Ktldg.) 88/r A book where 1 might .see aU . . 
planets, .that I might know their motion.s and dispo-sitioii.s. 

tb. The state of being * disposed of’ (sec Dis- 
pose V. 8 a). Ok. 

2647 I.iLi.v Chr. Astrol, Ixxxii. 447 See if the more pon- 
derous Planet of the two, th.u i.s, the receiver of the Dii.- 
po.sition be in any angle but the fourth. 

j t c. 'I'he nature or constitution of a planet or 
j sign, in relation to its alleged influence or effects. 
c 23^ Chaucer Wi/ds Prol. 701 Mercuric Umelli wyhdam 
and science And Venus loucth ryot and dispcnce. And for 
hire diucr.se dispo.sictoua, Ech fidleth in oihcrescxalliiciouu. 
2M3 Gower Con/, ill, 114 His nativite Hath take upon 
the proprete Of Mart is disposicion. 

6. Natural tendency or bent of the mind, csp. in 
relation to moral or social qualities ; mental con- 
stitution or tem|)erament ; turn of mind. 

Possibly of astrological origin: cf, the description of 
dispositions a.s satmnine. Jovial, Martial, venereal. Mer- 
curial, 

2387 Trevtsa Iligden (Rolls) III. 113 (Mat/..) Non^t by 
chaungytige of body, but by chaungynge of dlsposicioun of 
wit and ofscmyiige. 2393 Gower Lon/. HI. 19 After the 
disposition Of glotony and droiikeship. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 
5x If .suche prophesies and influence of llie scide constcl- 
lacions might be trew, yet . . bavyn^ a dene soule, may 
tumc the contrarie disposicion that jugement of consiel- 
lacion or prophesies signified. 2576 Fleming PanoPl. Epist. 
266 hleti of honeste and vertuous dLposition. 2670 Wanlev 
Wand. Lit. World v. ii. 8 8r. 472/2 A man he was of a 
fierce, bloody, and faithless disTOsition. 1799 J. Mix>kk 
ViezvSoe.Fr, (1789) I. xvti. 128 Congenial with the phlegm 
and saturnine dispositions of the English. 1837 Wkewell 
II is/, hiduct. Sc. (xisj) 1. to8 The belief,, that the motions 


of the stars, and the dispositions and fortunes of men, may 
come under some common conceptions and laws. 2841 
Jamr.s Brigand i. His disposition was naturally cheerful 
and bright. * 

7. The state or quality of being disposed, inclined, 
or * in the mind ’ {to something, or to do sojnething) ; 
inclination (sometimes - desire, intention, purpose) ; 
state of mind or feeling in respect to a thing or 
person ; the condition of being (Invourably or nn- 
favourably) disposed ttnoards, (In //. formerly 
sometimes = Mental tendencies or qunlilies; hence 
nearly --- fense 6.) 

2393 Gower Con/. III. 62 They take logglnge in the town 
After the disposition Where as him thoughte best to dwclle. 
2461 Poston Lett. No. 408 II. 35 If thei do it of her ownc 
dispo.sicion. Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) iib. He 
requireth but oncly a (llsposicyon in the iktsouc . . that he 
be repeiitaunt. 2600 Shak.s. A. J'. L. iv. i. 113 But come, 
now I will be your Rosalind in a more coiiiiiiing-on dis- 
position. 2625 Meapk in Ellis Lett. Ser. i. III. xoo 
Those .. that know best her dispositions are very hopcfull 
l^is Majestie will have power to iiritig her to his own 
religjon. 2690 Locke //«/«. find. 11. xxiii. (1695) 156 
'J'estitics.4 is a disi)o.sitioii ur aptness to be angary, 1754 
Chatham Lett. Niphesv iv. 38 Go on, itiy dear childj in the 
admirable di.sposit]ons you have towards all that is right 
nnd good. 283a H r. WAiiTiNit.vu Li/e in Wilds ix. 121 
'I'herc was a general disposition to remain. 2887 Rlskin 
Pr.rierlta 11. 253 A pleasant di.spusilion to make the best 
of all she saw. 

t b. A frame of mind or feeling ; mood, humour. 
2726-7 Swift Gulliver 1. i. 31. I ro.se up with a.s melan- 
choly a dispasition as ever 1 hud in iny life. 2749 Fielding 
Pom Jones x. iii, The footmen, .were in a diflereiU dbpost- 
lion. 2764 Foote Patron iii. Wks. 1799 I. 356 If he i.s 
udintilea in his present disposition, the' whole secret will 
certainly out. 

t 8. IMiysical constitution, nature, or permanent 
condition. Ohs, 

e'X477 Caxton Jason 41 b, If ye jugc the dispo.sicion of 
niy botly after the colour of my face ye be gretly abused, 
1555 F DEN Decades^ 29 Rather by the disposition of the 
eurihe then constttucioii of hcauen. ^ 2576 Fleming PanoPl. 
Epist. 165 Considering the weakc* disposition of your bodie. 
2635 N. Carpenter iieog. Dei. it. xiv. 324 Hippocrates 
I pronounced the people of the North to be of a leaiic and dry 
disposition. 27^ Lfoni Alberti’s An Ait. 1. 3/3 A constant 
un(:h.Tngcable Disposition of Air above all the rest of the 
World. 2813 Sir H. Daw Agrie. Chem. {18x4) 261 Tlic 
disposition oT trees may, liowevcr, lx; changed gradually in 
many instanc»j.s. 

8. rhjsic.il npUludc, tendency, or inclination 
{lo soinelliing, or to do sometliing). 

2398 Tmkvisa Batik. Dc P. R. in. xix. (1405) 65 To make 
the wytte of smcllynge perfyte it iiedyth to haue.. good 
ily.sposicioiLs in the nosethryllm. xj^i R. Copland Calyen’s 
Terap, 3 A iij. We shall licate m this present bokc the 
dysposycyons wliich augmenletli the vlccrc, x5$a Huloict, 
Dispixsitioii to slt'pe or^ wake, cataphora, 2654 C'oiO-. 

(1657) yj Disposition. ..sometimes it is largely used 
for all fitness lo anything . . us when water waxeth warm, 
it i.s said lo have a disposition to heat. 2792 Hamh.ion 
Bef tAolh't's Dyeing 1. 1. 11. i. laoThe dilTercnt dispositions 
(>f wool, silk, etc. to unite with the colouring particles. 
2804 Ahkunethy Surg. Obs. 97 The di<mosition lo form 
j wetLs prevails frequently ill many parts of the body at the 
I samp time. 

I tb. Aptness or capacity fordoing something; 

1 aptitude, skill. Ok. rare. 

j 1600 E. Blount tr. Conrsfaggio 27 Yet did he admire their 
j order, .their disposition lo handle the pike, and their strict 
' obedience. 1768 Sikrne Sent. Journ., MontrhU 11775) L 
I yi You can shave, and dress a wig a little, La Fleur !— lie 
! had all the dispositions in the world, 
i 1 10. Physical condition or slate ; state of 
I bodily health. Obs. 

j r 2400 Lan/ranc’ s Cirurg. 103, 1 foonil |»c sike of betlo c 
flisposicioun. he soak betlere. 2541 R. Copland OVi/jv'/Vv 
! Terap. 2 B iv b, Of other ylccrcs wherin no corriiplc ajfcctioii 
or dysposilion (that the Grek ts call j'acoetcs) is .idloyncd. 
2508 Grknewky Tacitns' Ann. \i. vi. ijo (axxeius Nerua 
..wing in perfect disposition of body, resolued Avilh him 
selfe lo «lie. 2622 Cotgr. s.v. Habitude, L' habitude da 
corps, llio. estate, plight, liking, or disposition of the bodic. 
2633 T. Staffoku /* ac. Hib. .\.\.\.^i82i)5^'<5 Being surprised 
hy an ill disptisiiioii of health. 173a y\RHL f 11 Nlvi >»'///« 
flirt 370 An innainiiiuloty Disposition of tiie Coat of the 
Nerve. 

t b. Normal or natural condition (of mind or 
botly). Ok. rare. (Cf. - deranged 

condition.) 

[CX400 Lau/rnnds Cirurg. 58 .As soijne as a inembrc is 
brou3t to hib kyudcli dLposicioun.] 2581 Peitik 0’.vrts;t»V 
Civ. Conv. 1. (158ft) It) J his soliliiiiiits.se is inofitable and 
nec'cssary for the chsposilion of the ininde, so vtric often is 
it hurtfull to the Iiealth of the bodie. 263a J. Havward tp 
Bhmdis Eromena 36 The Pilol, seeing him restored to his 
disposition, caused [etc.]. 

Disposi'tioxial, rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

Relating to disposition. 

1846 WoKCEsrr.H cites J . Joiin.sov. 

l^positioned (disiwi jmd), ppl. a. [f. as 
picc. + ’Ki) 2.] Having a (specified ) di.sposition or 
turn of mind. 

2646 .Saltmak.sh Smoke in the Temple 27 Not so unlike 
and contrary dispo-sitioned and natured as you pretend. 
x66o F. Brookf. tr. Le Blands 'Prop. 88 Happy in a sweet 
dibposition'd, nnd a modebt wife. ^ 2767 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 
QuaHi^iyJ) 11. 150(0.) Lord Clinton was indeed sweetly 
di.spositioiicd by nature. 1804 j. Larwood No Cun Boats 9 
An AsERSbin . . dispositioned for midnight murder. i8a6 
K. H. Fkoude Rem, (1B38) L 31 A slumbUng-block iu the 
way uf good-Uitpobitioned men. 



DISPOSITIVE. 


2)i8p08iti\r6 (.clispf7\zitiv), a. (sif.) [in Caxton 
an. K. disposiitfy -iv€ (13th c. in Halz.-l.)ann.\ ad. 
J.. tj'pe *disposHiv-uSy f. disposU-us^ pa. pple. of 
dLpjUi^re t») Di.’jrOaSK : see -J VE. In laier use piob. 
imnxni. from L. or on L. analogies.] 

A. adj. ti. Characterized by special disposal- 
lion or appointment. Ohs. rare. 

1483 Cax ION Gold. Leg. w; b/i li is s;ud that thys lysht 
w;i!s dispobitif sodajme and celcstyall. 

2. That has the cpiality of disposing or incliidng ; 
often opposed to effec/ive, and so nearly - prep.aia’ 
lory, conducive, contributory : cf. B. i . 

t6ta W. ScLATKK Chr. Strength^ 13 Papists .. allow' to 
nature a pow’cr dispositiue, and ability to prepare it .sclfc to 
rcgeiieralion, t6x6 Bkknt tr. Sarpts J/tsf. Couue. Tri ut 
p67f>i 2ja 'I’hey did.. deny .ill eflfcctive or dis^iObltivc virim; 
in the Sacraments.^ x6a4 F. Whitk Rtpl. /•'tshce’ $^0 Some 
causes are dispositiue, adiuuant, or inipetranl. 17x0 J. 
Nokkis Chr. Rrud. ii. 80 'I'hat which m.'xkcs a man act 
l*rudeiulv . . < in a remote and dispositive seii^c'. 1894 Ttif h-t 
20 .[an. 80 This new learning cviitinued, by a soi l of dis- 
positive lo^ic, to educate the English mind. 

3. Having the quality or function of directing, 

controlling, or disposing of something ; relating to 
liircctioii, control, or disposal. | 

/^isposiltvt: clause (Sc. Laiv ) : tlie cl.'iuse of conveyance in 1 
a deed, by which the disposition of the property (see iJis- j 
I'OSiTiON 4) is e.xprevsed. j 

x6x3 -x 8 I).\NiKi. Coll. Hist. Hng. 11626' 20 It was not in ! 
the power of King Edward to collate [the Crownl- .by any , 
dispositiuc and lest.'imentary will. It.MKS Ihity of i 

JiesigHatwn (R.) Without .. his dispubitive wisdom .ind | 
IKiwcr, the whole frame would disband and fall into i;on- 
fusion. ^ X7*6 Avlm i-e Parergou aS .Sentences wherein i 
dispositive and eii.uting 'rerins arc made Use of. x83a J 
At-siiN yurispr. '18717) H. xliv. 781 When |fhe law] leaves . 
a certain latitude to the p.irties, it i.s called dispositive or 
provisI0n.1l; being to take clfect only in case no disposi- 
tion i.s made hy the p.irtics ihemselvc.s. i86x W. lit 1 1. 
Viet. Larv .Suot. 294/2 All the other clausc.s of the deed are , 
merely au.viliary, or subservient to the dispositive chiuse, 
to whnJi they are intended to give effect. x868 Act 11- ;2 , 
I 'kt. c. loi Sched. U. No. 1 After the inductive ana tii.s- ; 
po-siiivc clauses, the deed may proceed thus. 

t4. Of or pertaining to natural disposition or : 

inclinvition. Oh. I 

1656 .Art if. Hiindsom. 84 Not to be reduced to any rules j 
or bounds of reason and religion ; no, not under .my intcii- ; 
tioiiull piety, and habituall or dis|:K>sitivc holinosse. 1681 , 
Bsxier .•//<’/. Sonconf. Min. 124 Want of dispositive i 
willinunes.s or of a right will. 

i* B. j/>. Oh. rare. 

1. Something that disposes or inclines ,sec A. 3), 

1839 K. I Jr III os Babel no Bethel 3^ Their faith [is] but as 

a preparutiue. or di.spositinc to jusiihc.ition, 

2. A dispositive document, law, or clause see 

A. 3:. 

1677 'Ikmpm; /-!’/. to Crnvtv/ //•;• Wks. 1731 II. 4;ji There 
wa.s one essential Default in the x cry Dispositive ; xxhicli 
wa-i, 'I’hc Omission of tliat Clause. 

Dispo'sitively, ? Oh. [f. prcc. + -ly -.] 

In a dispositive manner. 

fl. By way of or in regard to disposition, inclin- 
ation, or tendency: opposed to effectively^ actually ; 
sometimes neavl y — Totentiall y. Obs. 

*475 lil^' Moblesse 50 If a constcU.icioii or prophcsic signi- 
fied that suebe .1 ycrc . . there shulde falle wenc, pcsiilcnce 
or deerthe of viiaile to a conirce. .it is .said but disposiliflie i 
ami not of neecssitie or certente. c 16J4I. i siuNOKW Besurr. j 
Setm. in Phenix (170S1 II. 4S9 Noi to oig.ini/c the body } 
lit wa.i not disincinhred nor any w.iy corrupted, not so much 
as *in fieri '—no, not disposicividyi. ^ 1630 Dovni; Stnu. | 
(1637) 39 Prayer actually accompanied with shedding of j 
tcares. and dispositively in a rcadiiies to shed bloml ..in I 
ncccseiary cases. 1646.S1KT. Browne Ep. iii. ix. 124 I 
I’hat a.viome in Philosophy, that the generation of one thing, I 
is the corruption of .mother, althoii/jh it be .subst.intially true \ 
concerning the forme and matter, is also disixjshively veri- 
fied in the efficteiit or producer. 1651 Baxier In f. Bapt, 92 
It is sufficient that the Parent be virtually and dispositively | 
at present a Believer. s668 Bovle Orig. Eormes 4 - Quol. : 
<16671 3a If there were no .seii.siiive Beings, tho.se Bodies | 
that are now the Objects of our Sen.scs. would be but dis- i 
positively, if 1 may .so sf»eak, endowed with Colours, 'J'-i.sts, ; 
and the like, and .ictually but onely with those more ! 
Catholick afiection.s of 1’odie.s, Figure, Motion, Tc.\turc, *Scc. . 

1 2. In a way that disposes. Oh. j 

iSgs R. D. Hypnerotomachia 3 i And thu.s touchod W'iih j 

plea.s.oit heatc.s . . (hey bcg.111 to boylc and kindle my colde 
feare, and dispositively to adopt my altered heate to bincerc 
love. 

1 3. At the dissposilion of some controlling power. 

1616 R. Cahhnii-k Past. Chany 42 Encry instrunicni 

workctli disjKisiiivcly at the command of the pniicipall 
a^'it. 

Dispositor (disp^'-zitaT;. Aslrol. [a. L. <//.*- 
positor disjjoscr, arranger, agent-n. from disponltre : 
see Dispi )SE. C f. O K. dispasilor, •eur, 'Our (Oresme, 

14 th c.)J A ])laiict that ‘ disposes of* another [see 
I ii.srosE V. 8 a) ; ‘ the lord of n sign in its relation 
to another ydanet \ 

1598 O. C. . 1 /ath. Phis. App. in Dariot's A sir-dog. F. iv.i, 

I he i)U<tl>tio and nature of the cl^Case. .generally, .is to bee 
nidged uf iliv. nature of the signe of the 6 house, and I lie 
•IrspoMtor iliereofi 165a Caum'. Mngastrom. 141 For llic 
olaiieto that Uml it) are beucfick, foitiheci in their pnjjxir i 
hou'je.*; . . mnueiK.es, irradiations, .significators, disiKMilors, ■ 
proims:.ors. 1819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Dkt. Astral., Dis- ' 
pasit^\ that planet whiv;h tlibjKjse.i of another. 

+ lh»po-*itory,«. OAi. mn-. [f.L. ,//,/»«/. 

ppl. Stem of to dispose : see-oiiY.] llav- i 
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I ing the quality of disposing, fitting, or inclining : 
s 1 >181*08111 VE a. 2. 

x6a9 H. Burton Bahl sto Bethel J03 Preparatory and 
dispo.sitory workes to lustificatioit. X64Z Hevmn J/ist. 
Episc. I. (1657) 66 A dispository power. 

II Dispo’Bitrix. L. fern, of dispositor^^ht that 
disposes or arranges. In quot. used = Dis- 
])osing, dispositive. 

1677 Orl. Geuti/es II. iv. j88 If it be so, that the 
guluirnatiix and di.spo.sitrix mind do thu.s di.spose alihing^i. . 
[on p. 473 the .same p.i!isagc is rendered ‘gubernalive dir- 
pod ti VC mind*]. - 

tDisposories, sb.pl., ytux.desposories, Despon- 
soitiEH [.Sp. desposorios] Obs., betrothal. 

16*3 Earl of Brestoe 28 Dec. in I/eylhis Land 1. 

11. (i668) 1x5 Letters which .she Intendctl to have written 
the day of her ili.sposotics to the Prince her Husband. 

Dispossess Cdisp<)ze‘$}, V. [ad. OK. despos^ 
scsser to dispossess (in G^ef.), f. dvs-, Dis- 4 1 
posscsscr to PossEMS. Cf. the parallel med.f .. d/s‘ 
possidentf i6th c. F. desposseder, niod.P’. dfpossi'dcr. 
For the development of sense 2, 2 b, cf. Po.sskss.] 
1. Iraus. 'I'o |ml (any one) out of possession ; to 
strip of jicssessions ; to dislodge, disseise, oust. 

1563 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) i )6 The .said Robm U: 
held possession in the said house till ne w'as, hie order of 
Lawe, diNixissessed. 1595 Shaks. i. i. 131 Sh.1l then 
my fathers Will be of no force, To dispobsesse that childe 
whjeh is not his. 1667 Milton P. L. vh. 142 'J’he scat ( If 
Dciiic supre.im, n.s dispossest He trusted to have .seis’d. 
176s H. Wali'olk Otranto iii. (179R) 49 His father and 
grandfather had been too powi’crful for the house nf Viccn/a 
to dispossess them. 184X Ei.i>uinstonk Hht. Ind. 11 . yvvy 
They were dispossessed by the Argliuns of Sind, who were, 
ill their turn, expelled by Prim:e Cainran. 

b. To deprive (any one) of the possession of [ta 
thing'). 

X494 Fahyan Chrou. vn. 536 Y* Sarnzyns at lliii. iiuirncy 
were not dlspo.s.sessyd of y“ cytie of 'J’liunys. 1376 F lkm i no 
Pampl. Kpist. 273 jNevcrthelcsse, I .im not dispossessed of 
I104H;. x(So3 ^iiAKs. Mens, for M. 11. iv. 22 Why doe’s my 
biottd thus muster to my heart, .dispossessing all my other 
uarls of neccs-sary fitnesse? i794SiT.i.iyAN I’lczoPfat. L299 
Let .1 foreign body riisposses.s water of its coldness. 184$ i>- 
Ranke's Ilist. Ref. 11 . 389 The empirc. .seemed to 
be regarded as already dtspo.sscssed of all its rights. 

rejf. XSS5 Wairkman Eurdle Etu torn ii. xii. 278 To di.s- 
t)0s.sesse them .seines of all that cucr thei liauc. 1595 Siiak.s. 
John IV. iii. 23 'I’lie king hath disj»s.sest liimheift! of y.*-. 
1849 Rohekison Rernt, Scr. 1. xiii. W'c have also dis- 
possessed ourselve.s of liclicf in the reality of retribution. 

t C. with from, out of\ To drive out {from a 
possession'! ; to cx|)el, banish. Obs. 

i(k)0 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 272 Having dispossessed 
F. from his charge, he ticgan jetc. j. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 

:*8 Who. .will, .quite di.spos.sess Concord and law of Nature 
from the Earth. Smiiii jyarrat. Pop. Plot Ded. 

Bli, INlight your Popish Atlvcrsuries hut once, .dispossess 
you out of the hearts of your Subjects. xjjnAnn. Reg. 

42 h To nuike use of force, in di.sposse.ssing our people from 
Port Flginoiit. ^ I 

td. NVith double obj. (^omitted). Obs.ran-'^. 1 

1607 Shaks. Timon t. i. 138. 1 will choose Mine heyre from ; 
forth the Beggars of the world And dlspossessc her all 

1 2. 'ro cast out (the evil spirit by which any one 
is possessed) ; to exorcize. Obs. 

x6x8 Rowland.5.S'<w/iy/ Mem. 34 llclue, helpc, haiie mun y, 
di'.posscsse this fiend. 1683 n iCKi.stTtfK* hif. Bapt. 53'riu: 
true Disciples of Christ did then dispossess Devils. X775 

H. Far.mlr Pemonuns N. T. i. viL 142 Writers, who . . re- 
present the devil .is being every day disixxsscsscd by Chris- 
tians. 

b. To rid (the possessed jicison', of (an evil 
spirit ; to free from dcmonincal posscs.sion. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 63 'There are many possessed 
men in tho.se parts, .who being di.spa.s.sc.ssed of the vneleane j 
spirits, do presently beleciic in Christ who deliuered tlicin. 
X624 M.assinoek Renegado iv. iii, I caniiut play the exorcist ; 
'I'o disposstess thee. 1647 N. B.vcos Disc. Gimt. Eng. 1. x. ; 
(1739) 18 Then E.\oicisls, ih.'il served to dispo.s.sess such a.s | 
were possessed hy the Devil. 1676 Kiuuer Charity Dir, 

7 How many he .. Dispi)sse>secl, and RaiM'd. x8ox M.\n. i 
Eocewokiii Belinda (1832) U. xxviii. 273 He was di:ipo>- ! 
.^e^scrl of the evil .spirit of gambling, as if by a mtr.ii;lc. x8|4S 
1 1 . Oliver Coll. Biog. R(h-. of yesns His fume for dis- 
possessing obsessed Tjcrsons becoming notorious. 

3. inuisf, andy^r. 'fo disloflgc, oiust, drive out. 

. *S98~9 R- VaxnKParismns ii. (1661)4 Ihit Fortune, .at an 
in.<,tunt dispossessed their coiileiit. z6ox Shaks. Tittel, N. 

IV. ii. 64 'I'hou .shah hold th’ optnioii of Pythagoras .. and 
feare to kill a W'oudcucke, lc.st thou disposscsse the soule of 
thy grtuulnm. X676 liouuhs Iliads. 451 And having thirst 
.ind hunger disp«3sscst. 1830 Hkrsehki. Rind, Nat. Phil. 

$ 63 Two kinds of prejudice.s, which .. moreover, differ ex- 
tremely ill the difficulty of dispos.scssing them. 

I fence DispoMB'ssed ppl. a. ; Di«pof«d'Mincr 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; sb. U.S, coUoq., 

the act of ejecting from posses.s)on, ejectment, as 
in disposseis proceedings, d. xiuirrant, legal pro- 
ceedings or warrant to eject a tenant {Cent. Diet A/. 
cf. HltiPOSaESHOBY. 

1597 Bi*. J. King yourn (1618) 76 Discountenancings, 
tlisturhings, di.s])OKsessing.s of them, MiN8ifE:U, Des- 

piwstydo, clispoiMiessed. (1x631 Donne 111 Select. (1840) 96 
We require . . a di>lrKlging, a di!>pos.sessing of the .sin. x6a8 
Ea«i e Mh rocosnt.y C(Htk (Arb.jij For that time hee is tame 
and dispossess i8te Frocue Iltst. Eng. V. 113 'Thousands 
of dispo.s.scsscd tenant H made their way to London. 
Dispossesiioa (dispdzc’Jdn). [n, of action 
from UiHpossESB ; cf. mod.F. dlpQssession!\ 

I. 'The action of dispossessing or fact of being 


DISFOSUBB. 

dispos.«^scd ; deprivation of or ejection from a 
possession. In O uster. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. EpUt. 379 And playd the arrant 
rebellii, seeking not his dispossession onely, but also his de- 
struction. x6m R. Coke yustice Eiud. A The dispossession 
and disinheritance of another. iy68 Ht.ACK.sTONB Cotnm. 
i 1 1 1, aoi The remedy by ejectment is in it's original an action 
i brought by one who hath a lea.se for years, to rc(Ktir the 
! injury done him by dispossession. 1885 A thensenm 23 May 
' 061/1 'The dispos.ses.sion of Huntley from the heritage. 

! j-b. comr. Something of whicli one has been 
! disqiossessed. Obs. ttoncc-use (after possession). 

. Quarles Enchiritt. i. ifio Warre.s, whose ends are not 

! to defend your ownc Posse.ssions, or to recover your dispus- 
j Rt'.>;sioiw, are but Princely Injuries. 

I 2. 'J'he casting out of an e^'il spirit ; exorcism, 
i 1600 Darrell (////<*), A 'True Narration.. Wherein the 
I doctrine of Possession and Dispossession of Demoniakes 
. . is p.ivticularly applied vntp Somers. 1647 ^“ai*** Comm. 

! Mark ix. 28 The dispossession of the devil out of many 
]ier.>on.s . . in I,nncashire . . is ver v ramoiis. 1775 ii. Farm kk 
Demoniacs N. T. in. iii. 351 If by po.^scssion tlicy intended 
only to dcscribu a disorder . . the removal of it w.is all they 
could intend by dispossession. 1863 J* Anukkws LifeoJ 
onr Lord Cures of di.spos.se.ssion were among the earliest 
and coimnoncst of the Saviour's miracles. 

t DispOSBe'SSinent. Oh. rare- \ [f. Dis- 
rossESS + -me: 4 T.] The action of dispossessing tir 
the fact of being dispossessed ; loss. 

xtkio Heywood ist Pt. Edw. IV’, v. VV'ks. 1874 I. 73 Aly 
husband grieves (abis ! how can he choose?) Fearing the di-..- 
|iu.sse.s.Mncnt of his Jane. 

Dis^BBO'BSOr. Also 7 -our. [f. Disi*o8.se8r 
+ -oR.T One who dispossesses. 

*593 Nashe Christ's 7 *. (1613) 44 To oppugne the dispos- 
scssors of thy Deity. x6xi 'Iournkl'k WM. Trag. in. iv. 
Wk.s. 1878 1 . 95 , 1 will not be Voiir dispos.sessour but your 
( iufdi.iii. 1 will supply your Father s vacant place. 1768 
Bl.ack.stone Comm. 111 . i8u If the dispo.sscs.sur hies any 
legal claim, he may afterw'.'irds exert it, iiolwithsiaiiding a 
recovery had against him in these pusscs.sory actions. x86o 
Pl'.sey Min. Proplt. 228 The renmanl of /ioii, being de- 
livered, would dispossess their dispossessors. 
Di 8 p 0 BBe* 880 Xy, a. [f. as prec. + -ouy.] Re- 
lating to dispossession or eviction. 

x888 Union Signal (Chicago) 5 Apr., The number of dis- 
tress and dispossessory warrants issued. 

Di8pO*Btt V. [f. I>is- 7 + Post sb. : cf. ohs. F. 
dvspostcr, poester, -postir to dispossess.] traits. 
'I'o deirrive of a post ; to dismiss or drive from a 
[lost or position. 

*577 Buchanan Let. to Randolph I* Master of the po.stc.s*] 
Wks. (1892) 5.9 Albeit 1 beonftit, and ye ryd the post ; pray- 
ing you ah not to dhpost myhosic at Kewwerk, joiie of 
Kelstenic. 1609 J. Davies Hol^Roode (1876) 12 (D.) N<)w, 
thinke thou see ’>1, .This kindling C'olc of /laming Charitic 
Disposted .ill in post. x8*3 Cualmebs.SV>v//. 1 . 255 It is God 
. . who alone ran dispost it from this .isccndeiicy. xSa/ Sco i 1 
Napoleon xlvii, The. .reholiitiuii of disnusliiig the Auslriati 

C icral by main force. x85x Erasers Mag. XLllL 598 
rd George Beiitinck died dispo.sled. 

Dispost, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of DiepowSK. 
DiBpOBUre (disp(>»*,:$‘uj). Now rare. [f. Di»- 
I’o.sE V. + -HUE ; cf. Composure.] 

1 . Arrangement, order: = DismsiTioN 1, 2. 
a 163$ Fletcher Ifnm. Lieutenant in. iv. She is so great 
a mistre.s.s of disposiite. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 
iii. 47 'The remarkable disposiirc of those yellow fringes 
;tlx)ut the purple Pestill of Aaron. X704 Swift Tale T. 
Concl. (t7*o) 240 In my Disposiirc of Employments of the 
Brain, 1 have thought fit to make Invention the Ma.ster. 
x8s4 E.xa»niner 71/1 'The dispusure of the group is beautiful. 

t b. Good order, orderly arrangement. Obs. 
a 1637 B. JoNsoN Underwoods, I'.pit. V'. Corbet, EVde. that 
. . was . . all order and ilisposure still. 

1 2 . Ordering, control, management, direction ; 
dispens.'ition ; ^Dinpomal 1, Dinpclsition 3. Obs. 

2569 CoL.MAN Let. in Slrype Ann. Ref. 1 . Iv. 609 Dis- 
nosiires. .and crosses are very grievous to the flesh. i6«5 
K. r,oNG tr. Barclay's Argents u. xvii. 119 Out of the 
placing of the Starres . . out of their influence on Children. . 
ixjiiies the whole dispo.Mire of their life and death. 1677 
BaiI'US Chr. Kelig. proxvd by Reason v. (R.) In the dis- 
pusures of providence. 1689 PriJc. Pres. Pari, yustified 5 
Dissatisfied with the Management and DisMsurc of Affairs. 

3. I'he action of dis])osing of, malcing over, set- 
tling, etc. ; bestowal, assignment ; « Disposal 2, 3 ; 
Disposition 4. 

A 1649 Dkumm. of Hawth. Hist. yas. /, Wks. (1711)3 
Kendring the disposurc thereof [revenue] cha.st, sincere anil 
pure for expenses necessary and profitable. 1665 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) 111 . 173 1 'he disposiiic and a.ssignment of this 

I irodiginus royal aid of (, 2,500,000. z68a Pennsykt. A rchives 
. 50 Y* Disposure w^** yo“ have alreaiW made of great 
Scopes of land. 1873 Browning Red^ Coti. Nt.>cap x68 
Dixfiosure of the commerce— that took time. 

1 4 . Power or right to dispose of ; - Disposal 4, 
Disposition 4 b. Obs. 

x6o6 Ford Honor Tri. ((843) 13 Inchained to the disposure 
of his ladie. 1630 Massinger Picture 1. ii. Surrendering up 
My will and faculties to your disposure. xo6x E. BirRR0UCH.H 
Plea cone. 20 At the Will and Dispasure of the 

Almighty we .ire. a 1693 Ur(.»uhart Rabelais in. iii. 38 To 
acquire Creditors is not at the Disposure of each Man’s 
Arbitriir 


jitnment. 

1 6 , Turn of mind ; 


■ Deposition 6. Oh. 


1613 C11AFMAN Resfenge B ussy d Ambon iv. Hija, His 
sweet disposure, As much^ abhorring to behold, a.s doc Any 
vnnaturafl and bloudy action. 

DiBpotto, diapotioalf obs. if. Despot, -ical. 
Dispouso, var. fiiim uf Despui se v, Obs. 
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DI8PR071T. 


t Dispower, v, Ohs, rare. [Di»* 7 n.] trans. 
To deprive of power. 

S. H. Gold. Law ^ How could they do les<; having 
poMrer, then deticrt and dispower him ? 

Dispoyle, -Bpoyly, obs. flf. Despoil v. 
t Bispraxtioe. Obs. rare. [Di«- 9.] Dis- 
coutinnance. 

1673 Penn .Alo.r. Copfersm. Rebuked 10 Well satisfied 
with any Member’s Dispractice of an orderly Performance, 
t IMspraixablei a. Obs. [f. Di»pj<at.sk v. + 
-ABLE. Cf. OK. desprisahle reprehensible, f. des- 
priser to dispraise.] Worthy of dispraise or blame. 

c 144^ Pecock Kepr. iii. viii. 325 He therbi be . . {Nuisable or 
dispretsable, doing honestli or doing dishoncstli. 1553 
(.Irimalok Cicero's Offices i. (issS) 49 Innumerable €>tlier 
diuersities thcr be of nature and of maners no deal yet dis- 
praysable. 1630 R. Johnson's Kini^d. ijj* Cotnmtv. 639 Oncly 
m this it is disprnisable . . it bringeth forth Inhabitants of 
savage .. and inhumane behaviour. 16.. T. Auams W'ks, 
(1861-2) 11 . 462 (D.) It is dispraisuble either to be senseless 
or fenceless. 1753 Johnson DUfrahible^ unworthy of 
commendation. Dici. 

Bispraiie (dispr^^’z), sb. [f. Dis> 9 + Pr.vlse 
sb , ; or f. Dt.spraise v. after praise sb. OK. 
desprhf despris, and see DisruizE j/a] 

1 . The action or fact of dispraisin}r ; the opposite 
of praise; expression of disparagement; blame, 
censure. 

Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. vi, The tnurall sense they 
cloke full suhtyly, In praysc or clysprayse, as it is reason- 
able. 1580 North (1676J 218 He began to make 

along Oration in bisdisprai.se. X667 Milton P. A. xi. 167 
To inee reproacli Rather belnng.s. distrust, and all dispr.Ti.se. 
1783 HAir.KS Antiq. Chr. Ch. 1. \ Docs not necess.Tiily 
immy either praise or dis^r.Tisc. x85a 'I’ennyson Death 
Dk. IPellineton 73 In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of wml-attemper'd frame. 185a Miss YoNcn; Cawi ^ts 
(1877) 11 . xix. 197 Charles VI would not hear a word in Ins 
di.sprafsc. 

2 . with a and //. An act or instance of disprais- 
ing or blaming, b. A cause of blame, discreiiit, 
or disgrace. 

*535 Cover dai.e Jl’isd. iv, hcadin^^ A di.spr.Tyse of the 
wicked. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1724) II. 718 I.ittle did 
the inchTncholick Shepherd regard cither his dispraises, or 
the other’s praises. 164X Hinuk 7 - Pracn xlL 120 To bee 
praised <if a niau utterly unworthy of any praise niniselfe. 
ts a dispiaisc. 1754 Ricii,\RiisoN'<Av»w<//.wa 1 . x.wvi. 237 
How far from a di'-praise in thi.s liunianc roivsideralion. 
x87« Howei.i.s U'edd. Jonrn. 33 As they twittered their 
little dispraises. 

Digpraise (disprJi'z), v. Forms: 4-5 dia- 
prei86*n, 4-7 disprayse, 5 despreise, des-, 
dysproyae, 5 -6 dysprayso, 5-7 defipraiae, 6 
diBpreyse, -preaso, 6-7 diapraae, 4-di8praiHe. 
[a. OK. despreisicr^ 'preiser^ -prisier^ — Tr. des~ 
prezarj desprcciar^ despreciary It. disprezzare: ' 
—lale [.. or Koniaiiic type *dispretidre for cl.L. 
d?pretiitre ; see Depueciatu and Dk- I. 6. 

In OK., originnib', the tonic: stem had -pris-y the atonic i 
*Prcis-, hence inf. (/esprewey, 3 .sing. pr. dcspr/sc. Hut ^ 
lhe.se distinctions were subseq. coiiiused, and at length | 
levelled under the -pris- form : thence Eng. 1 )isi’»i/.e.] : 

1 . trans. To do the op])ositc of to praise \ to ! 
speak of with disparngeincnt, dcprcciatton, blame, ’ 
Of disapprobation ; to blame, censure. ; 

/11300 Cursor M. 27585 (C«)il.) Wc agh ilk Ifallcn] itutu ; 
uprai.se, and in vr hert vrself dispraise. rx386 ('iiauceu 
Meltb. f J05 (Harl.) Who-so wil liauc Sapience schal no ■ 
m.in de&prayse. <r X400 Rout, Rose 1053 For to dispreisen, 
and to blame That best tlcserven love and name. 1494 : 
Fahvan ChroH. iv. Ixix. 47 She dispraysud hym in that, 
that he w'orshypped a man y* was naylcd vpon a Crosse, j 
> 547 “^ Hai’ldwi.n Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 166 Doe not th.Tt 1 
thy selfe, which thou dispraisest in another. x6ia Woodall 1 
Surg. Mate Pref. Wks. (1653) 12 Foxes dispraise the grapes j 
they cannot reach. x6x6 H. Jonson RPisr. i. Hi. To Cen- 
sorious Courtiiniit 1 1 at her thou sliould'si utterly Disprui.se : 
my Work, th.an prai.se it frostily. X7xi Steele Sped. No. | 
288 f 3 While they like my Warc.s they may dispraise my i 
Writing. 1850 W. Iuvxno Goldsmith xxvi. 250 Johnson, j 
who . . rarely praised or dispnaised things by halves. 185a ; 
Koukrtsos Led. 177 Men who cannot praise Drytlcn with- 
out di.sprai.sing Coleridge. 

absol. 1483 Caxton Go/d. Leg. 235/1 To fore ihys lynie 
I despreysctl and .scorned and wend there had ben none 
cither lyf than this, c x6oo Siiaks. Soun. xcv, That tongue 
that tells the story of thy daies . . Cannot di.sprai.se. 1650 
Fi.'llkr Pisgah i. vi. j 6 When he intends to praise or dis- 
praise, ho will doe it to the purpose, X878 Mi.ss Tvtli-.k 
Anne Ascue i.^ iu Sunday Mag. 36 As for you or any other 
. . 1 will not dispraise, because I know you not. 
t 2 . To sixiak of deprecialingly or contemp- 
tuously; to depreciate, cfespise. Obs. 

c 1386 CuMiCEKMelih. p 5 Whan Prudence had herd hire 
hiDiliond avaunte him of his richesse. .dispreising the power 
of his adversarie.s. 1475 Rk. Noblesse 59 Fabius despruised 
renommee and vayne glorie, but onlie gafe his solicitude, 
thought, and his bisy cure about the comori profit of Rome. 
cxHaaMelusine xx. 113 Dyspreysc not your enmyes though 
they be litcl, but make eucr good watene. 

8. To bring dispraise upon, to cause to be tlepre- 
ciated or despised, rare. 

x%29 R. Arnold //. Asia viii. (1881) 226 Thc.se riches 
shaft not fade away in life. Nor any death dispraise. 

Hence SiBpxai’Bed ppl. a . ; Diipriti-slng rW. 
sb. and ppL a.\ 3 >ispx«l'«ingl 3 r ddv. 


. r/.{\\ 

crymes of y* tonge, an .sclaundcrs, detraccyons . . or dls- 


praysynges, etc. 1558 Hcloet, Dispraysed, despeetuSy des^ 
picatus, obtredatus. 1604 Siiaks*. 0 th. 111. iii. 72 When 
1 haue spoke of you dispraisingly. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 
XIX. 31 [He] is dispraisingly sketched by the authorc:i.s. 
Dispraixer. [-er^.] One who dispraises. 
X53I Tindalr Expos. 4 Notes Wks*. 194 Cursed 1 >c the. . 
di.spray.<!crs of them that lie goixl to bring them out of 
fauour. 1640 C. Watts tr. Bacon's Adr, Learn, vi. iii. 
(K.) Proisers and dispruisers many times doe but aime at 
their own ends, and do not think all they say. x88o Rdskin 
in iQth Cent. V J 1 1 . 20? Unbeliever, tinniuker, and di.spraiser. 
Hence BUpral’sexeM, a female dispraiser. 
x6xx CoTGR., yVr/;7Mmxr,a discsteeincrc.s.se, despisercs.se, 
or di.spraiscresse of. 

t Bispraixeworthy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 
I'BATSE j 7 ., after praiseworthy W'orihy or deserv- 
ing of dispraise ; blameworthy. 

*553 Grimai.dk Cicero's Offices in. (1558) 137 If they l)ce 
dispraisewonhye who haiicTield their peace, what Is to bcc 
thought of those who haue used a vaimiesse of talke ? 

Disprave, bad form of Deprave. 

140a Hocclkvk Letter of Cupid 265 Than to deprave 
XSfe^t's ed. cli.spraue] woinmen generally. 

Diapray er. Obs.rare. [Dis- 9: cf. ok. 
desprier to unsay a ]»rayer.] ? Deprec-ation. 

161$ Daniel Queen's Arcadia iii. v. Wks. (1717^ ii;i 
That Sound of Words, that answers not the Tone Of iny 
Dtsprayers in th’ yVcceitlsof like Moan. 

j Ihspreadi diaspraad (dispre-cD, v. arch. 
Forms : 6 diaprod, despreed, 7- diapreod, dis- 
spread. Pa. t. and pple. dispread ; 6 despred, 
6-7 dispred, 7 - disspred, (pa. pple. erron. 7 dis- 
preden, 8 -odden). [f. r//-, Di.s- 1 4 SrnEAn r^] 

1 . trans. To .spread abro.id or out ; to exteml, 
expand, dilate, o|:»en out. 

XS90 Si'ENSFR F. Q. 1. iv. tq Drawneof fayre Pecock.s, that 
excell in pride. And full of Argus eyes thdr taylc.s dis- 
predden wide. 1591 — Virg. Gnat 242 JLooslie on the 
grassic grceiic dis^redd. 15^ — F. Q, v. xil 13 Like .ts 
a tender Ko.se . . Dt.spreds the glorie of her le.Tnc.s gay. 
t6oo Fairfax Tasso 1. xl. g Italdwine his etisigne fairc did , 
next dc.sprcccl. t6x6 Sandys Ps. exx. in Karr S. P. Jas. /, > 
(1848) 8t.» A vine on wall di.ssprcd. 1639 C». Daniel Ecclus. i 
xxiv. 5 f Dispredeu farr, Farre as the Tercbiiitli, my hi anche.s ■ 
arc. X714 Solomons Song in Slide's Pod. Misc. 242 While ; 
opening Huds their foldeil I «.tvcs dis-.s|jread. 1738 Wesli y j 
Psalms XLV. iv, Dispiead the Victory f)f thy Ch>ss. a 1766 • 
W. Thompson Hymn to May xxii. 3 Have ye not seen . . j 
Striding the clouds a how (li.siiredden wide? 1838 M MS. 
Hkowning Vis. Poets lo x The lady stood licsidc his head, ' 
.Smiling a tliou^jht, with hair dlspreud. 1863 W. Lanca.stek 
Prneterita 64 'J’he disunited, dc.solaled hands Lisilc.ss ot* 
u.se and nervelessly dis-spread. 

2. intr. (for reji.) 

1596 Sfenser E\ Q. IV. vii. 40 His face they {hi.s lockesi 
overgrew, And over all hi.s sh«»uldcrs did dispred. x6as II. 
More .SV»«/i. i. xlix, .Slu- is the centre from wnenco 

all the liimi Disprcad.s.^ 1707-46 'I’iiom-SON .Summer Sixy 
'J’yrunt Hc.Tt, dispreading through the sky With rapid 
.sway. 

Hence Dlsprea’d ///. a. ; Dlsprea dlxiir sb . ; 

Blsprea’der, one who spreads abroail. 

1636 F iiALTY Clavis 4'ifvst. ii. 15 Joseph of Arim.Tibr.T . . 
a gre.Tt dispreiider of the flospcl. x^a II. Mokit Song 
tJ.Soul II. HI. IV. X, l>i.s|iread exility Of slyer rc.T.sons faiLs. 
1644 Milton /I reop. (Arli.) 48 Disprcdder*; both of vice 
and error. 0x651 J. S.MIIH .SV/. />/Vc. vir. vi. (1821) 361 
'I'he dispreadings and distended radiations of his love. 
xB^ ,'>pedator 15 Feb., Fruplietx ilcsccnd from the ceiling 
of the Sislinc to become andirons, and their dispread limbs 
lind a motive in the ]iokcr and tongs. 

Disproaso, -preise, obs. if. DisI’Kalsk. 
Bispre'judice, v. rare. [Dj.s- 7 a.] Ira/is. 
To free from prejudice. 

1654 W. IMoi’NiAGUE Vex’out Ess. ii. vii. § .5 (R.) 'Ihose 
. . will easilic be .. disprejudiced in [loint of the doctrine. 

Disprepa’re, i*. rare. [Dih- 6.] traus. 
To render unprepared. 

1651 HoiiiiEs/.t'z/iVxr/L iv. xliv. \ confederacy of deceit ers 
that . , endc.Tvour . . to extinguish in them fnienj the: light, 
both of nature and the (jo.spel ; and so to disprepare liieiii 
for the Kingdom of (hrd to come. 

t I>i8pre*88, V. Obs. [f. Din- i + I'liKss z».] 
trans. 'I'o press or force asuiider or nimrt. 

_ 1605 'I'l.MME Quersit. III. J56 Mercurial vajiours thickened 
into Cloudes . . .and . . not able to lie dispres.seil 1617 M ak k ■ 
HAM OirW. I. 83 The stealing of the skinne. .doth so seam r 
and disprc.ssc it, that it will iieuer after nieete close together 
agaiiii:. 0x617 H. AY WARD Ffiw. 1 7 11630) gn Rrinecs . . in 
no case to endure their supreame authority to he force* 
ably either oppressed or dispre-ssed by their suhjcrt.s. 

iDi8prie'8t, V. rare. [Dim- 7 b.j trans. I'o 
deprive of the priesthood. 

1563-87^ Foxk a, .y M. (1596) 131/2 If he diil well in so 
dlsprrcsting and discharactcring Formosus. i6tx Florio, 
Spretare, to vnpriest, to dispi icst. 

Bisprince : sec Dis- 7 b. 

]}i 8 pri 80 n (dispri-z’n), v. [Dis- 7 c. Cf. obs. 

F. desprisonner. mod.K. dep-^ trans. To set free 
from iTrisoii. Hence Dispri’soned ppl. a. 
x 841 I.VTTfiN Xanoni vi. vii, I'hc ilisprisoned mind. 

lh8priTacied (disproi-vasid),///. a. [f. Dis- 
7 a.] Deprived or bereft of jirivacy. 

1848 Lowell F'abte for Critics Poet. Wks. i8go III. 93 
On the poet's dls-privacied moodA..thc perl critic intrudes. 
Di8priTilege (dispri vileds), V. Also 7-8 
-edgo. [Dis- 7 a (or 0).] 

1 . trans. To deprive (a person) of privilege. 
a 16x7 Haynk On £ph.{i6sB) 125. Our love mu.st be shewed 
them . . unlesse their foolish lewdncss dis priviledge them. 


*670 Penn Lib. of Const, iv. Wki. (1716) 1 . 451 Soactingand 
believing, dispriviiedgea them for ever of tliat Recompencc. 
x8fa Trans. R . Hist. Soc. X. 253 Ono ought not to dis* 
privilege a person without his knowledge. 
t2. To annul or undo the privilege of. Obs. rare. 
1611 H. Sydenham Serm. .^oi. Ore. n. 11637)441 Let not 
my zeale to the Priest disprivilege my allegiance to my King, 
t I)i8pri'se9 sb. Obs. Also 6 disprioe. [n. 
OF. despris * disesleemc, contempt, disdains * 
(Cotgr.), earlier desfriz^lt. disprezzo, Sp. dis- 
precio late 1 .. type ^dispretium. See Dibprize 7 ’. 
and cf. Pkjzk, ruu i;.] Disparagement, deprecia- 
tion, contempt. 

1560 UoLLAND Crt. l ^ruvs 11. 6 1 half done greit dispricle]. 
CX636 James Her Lam. (Cheth. Soc.) Introd. 36 In aispri/e 
of death. 

Di8priz8 (disprai-z), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 
5 despryse, 5-6 desprise, dispryso, 6 dyspryHO, 
i 7 disprise, 7- dispriae. [a. late OK. desprisc r 
for original despreisier (tonic stem desprise ) : see 
Dtspraihe, which represents the earlier OK. form.] 
1 . trans. To depreciate, undervalue; to hold 
in small repute or in contempt, arch. 

1480 Caxton (hdd's Met. xii. xiv, He de.spriscd Hector and 
his menace. * 4*4 — Chhialiy (Caxton) BoKynge Alysaiider 
in desprysing .Tuaricc and couciyse had alwey the luuidcs 
slralLhed forihu for to gyuc unto his knyehtes. x6o6Shaks. 
Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 74 Tis done like Hector ;^ul securely done, 
A little proudly, and great dcale disprising The knight 
oppos’d. 1644 lJUARLF.s Jlarnabrts 4- />’. (1851) 147 And will 
thou more disprixc the giver than the gift Y x886 {scr 
Disi kizf.d below.] 

t b. 'I'o in.akc of sm.ill account ; to dishonour. 
1508 A. Cadiou Porteous of NoNenes iu Compt. Scot. (1801) 
Intiod. 204 He dc.spri.sls his nobilues that . .kepis noglit liyni 
spIuc dene. 

t C. To bring into depreciation. Obs. 
a X687 Cotton Ode to J.ydia (' 1 '.) Dishcx cl, sun.sct, thy 
yellow hair, Whose nay does burnished gold dispri/e. 

1 2. 'Fo dispraise, dispaiage, decry ; to speak of 
slightingly. Ohs. 

1514 Harit.ay Cyt. .4 I'plondyshnt. (Percy Soc.> 4 The 
frosty' wy liter. . Whicheinen than pr.Ty.scd, they now dy'spiy se 
it hate. 1570 Satir. Poems Kform. xviii. 53 Tlmir lact 
and act all Scotland nowdisprysis. x6ai (jrAiiLEs Argalus 
4- /*. (1678) 4 Some trust to fame, sonic sccrcily disprizc Her 
worth. 

lienee Blspri'ied ///. a . ; Blspri’ilntf 7 dd, sb. 
.and ppl. a. 

1500 liurgh Rer. Fdin. 90 C>i:t. (Jam.) William Patci soii 
(and] Patrick l.owicsoun convict he am; iis«*ysK vpnun the 
(li.sprysing of William Todrig, baillic, invaiiand liini with., 
diawin swoidi.s. 1560 Roi.i.and C 7 ’/. Venus 11. 179 Hot he 
tu) way in W-.nus ilispry.siiig. x6oa Siiaks. Ham. iii. i. 72 
For who wmikl hc.’uc . . The pangs of dispri/.’d I..oiie. x8M 
Dowdkn Shelley 1 . iv. 154 Haunted by thoughts of his own 
(lispri/cil love. 

Dispro'babilise, V. rare. [f. Dl«- 6 + TRonA* 
Hii.iZK.] trans. 'J’o deprive of probability, render 
improbable. Hence Bispro'baMUilnff ppl. a . ; 
BlspTObablllsa'tion. 

1817 Hen riiAM A’0O>^/. Judic. Evid. iii. 13 The principal 
fact will he Considered as being, in a greater or less degree, 
(lisprobahili/ed. Ibid.y The existence of this dispruhabili/ing 
tact. fHd. 16 Notice cannot hut be ukeii of the oi»ix)siic 
eife^ disprobabili/at ion. 

t Bisproba’tion. Obs. [Dis- 9, .'ifier dh^ 
prove."] = Disapproiiation. 

Hudson Piv. Right Cnwt. ii. vi. no The Books 
of Lxodus and Numbers record ten several disprobaiions 
and iiuirrnurings of the people against Moses . . Neither diit 
the peoples disprohation of his just Power. .unking David. 

Di 8 pr 0 'bative, «■ rare. [Dis- JO, alter <//>- 
pro 7 )eA 'Fhal tends to disprove. 

x8a3 Mkniiiam AW /‘aw/ 23 A di.sprobative Circnrnslunce. 
1837 — Ration. Judic. Evid. iii. 16 Little need for con- 
sidering the probative force (the disprobative force it will 
h' re be held). 

Diaprofe, -profFo, obs. fl. Di.si*roof. 
t l}i8prof6*88| V. Obs. rare. [Dhs- 6.] trans. 
To renounce tlie profe.ssitHi of. 

* 59 ® Si'ENSER E. Q. III. xi. 20 His annes, which he had 
vowed to di.sprofes.se, She. .did abonl him drrsse. 
Di8pr0*fit, sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Dis- 9 -4 
pRuFir rA] 'Pile oppo.sitc of profit ; disadvantage, 
duliimont. 

1494 Faiiyan Chron. vu. <118 All was ruled by the quene & 
her coiinsayil, to the groat disprolitc of the kyngc & his 
rcalme. 1596 Dalky-Mite tr. Leslie’s Hist. .Scot. vi. 
Weiris ar begun, sviili gret slauchiir on 1-aith .sydes, dis- 
proffet and skaith, i6ao M \kkham Earnv. Hush. 11. xxii. 
(1668) 120 You shall want their Company . . which is both 
discomfort and disprofit. 175X Wesley IVks. (1873) XIV. 
125 Adjectivi:.s signifying, .disprofit. - govern a Dative Case. 
1837 Cawlvlf, MirabcaH Misc. (1872) V. 2x7 'J’hey fought 
much : with an eye to profit, to redress of disprofit. 

i' b. with a and //. A disadvanlnge. Obs, 
a 1568 Cover pale Bk. Death 1. viii. Wk.s. II. 56 All the 
aforesaid dlsprufiLs and griefs do justly vanish. x6si Hobdes 
Gostt. 4- Soc. X. $ 2. 149 All the profits and dispronts arising 
from government. 167* H. M. tr. Erasm. Coiloq. 2x9 Lest 
I .«‘hould get for my self any profit by others disprofits. 
X>i 8 pr 0 *fit« Obs. ot arch. [f. Dis- 0 + PROPIT 
7 f. (possibly from Kr.).] 

1 . trans. To bring disadvantage to ; to injure, in- 
commode, inconvenience. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 364/1 [He] commetidyd hym to 
god ijrayeng that the pryson shold not disproufyte hym. 
153* in W. 11 . Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 113 The Towne 
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h not profited >>y them, but . . di«profited. t66o tr. Pnra» 
itlsHs' ArchiHoxis ii. i to** That whirh is Innate doth neither 
profit, or disprofit anyone. rSw Carlvi.r />. Rrt>, II. v. 
vii, or the whole two thou.sand there arc not now half a 
score, .that will profit or disprofit us. 1850 — L(%iter~d. 
vii. O872) 946. 

1 2 . intt\ (for To fail to profit ; to receive 
disadvantage or injury. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Cahiu's Inst. iv. 88 He hath sene no 
worse menne than those that disprofited in monasteries. 
Hence DiBpro*fited///.d., Dispro'flUng vbl. sIk 
*599 Minshv:l«, DtsaprovKhado^ desprofited. 163a SiirR' 
WOOD, A disprofiting, Endommagimint, 

tXM8prO*fitabl6, a, Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Pro- 
fitable: cf. obs. F. despro^ahh ( i6th c. in 
Godef.).] Unprofitable; detrimental. 

Hall Chron.^ Hitt, V'ltl (an. i9l(i8o9» 739 He had 
. .discharged la Articles whiche were nioste grevous & dis- 
profitnble to the Frenrhe Kyng. 157* R. H. tr. Lavaterns 
Gtmies To Rdr. (1596! A iij, Profiuble therefore it is. .vnto 
many, and disprofitable vnto none. 

Disproof (dispr^f). Forms; ft disprofo, 
•proufe, -prove, 6 - disproof, [f. Dia- 9 + Proof, 
after Dibpbovr.] The proving of a thing not to 
be Vfhxit is asserted ; refutation, confutation ; the 
evidence con.stituting such refutation. 

1511 Elyot C{i 7 ‘. I. XIV. (1883) 153 Therin they do dili- 
gently obserue the rules of Confirmation and Confutation, 
wherin resteth prouf and dlsproiifc. 1533 ^b)KE Amstv. 
Pf^soned Bk. Wks.*io99/* These woordcsliaue . . in ihem- 
selfe, neither any thyiig in disprofe of the very eating of 
his flesh, nor for the profe yt he inent the befiefe of hys 
death. *«95 WoonWAHD Hat. Hist. Eartk 1. 45 A fuller and 
more effectual Disproof of the recited opinions. iSag Svu. 
Smith iVks. (1859) H* Such alleKations . . ara .scarce 
ever susceptible of specific disproof 1884 tr. Loises 
Metapk. 194 Such a proof., h.is never been attempted ; the 
burden of disproof lias Ijcen thrown on the opposite view. 

b. with a and pi. An iiLstoiice of this ; a dis- 
proving fact or piece of evidence. 

a 1650 May Satir. PupPy (1637) 20 Lest he should betray 
himself to an eminent disproof. i6m Rentley Phal. Pref. 
§1 A sufTioient Disproof of this malicioiis Calumny. 1877 
E. R. CoSDER lias. Faith v, 233 Lightly to pass over all. . 
irreconcilable facts as mere dimcultics, not disproofs. 

tDisprO'party, z*. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] 
(ram. To deprive of property ; to dispossess. 

1607 Shaks. Car. II. i. 264 He would Haue made them Mules, 
silenc’d their Pleaders, And dispropvrtied tlieir Frccdomes. 

Disproportion ' di.spr47pu»'jJ.7n\.r^. [f. Dbs- 9 
+ PuoPOiiTioN : perh. a. F. disproportion (i6ih c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.\] 

Want of proportion in number, quantity, size, 
etc. ; lack of symmetry or due relation of quantity 
or number between things or parts of the same 
thing ; the condition of being out of proportion. 

*558 Enr.N Decades 190 Tlie disproportion that they liaue 
to alTolhcr hcaites. 1641 Fi'I.i.f.r Holy ^ Prof, Si. iii. xxii, 
214 bet there be no great disproportiurt in age. a (656 Hr. 
Hall in Spiirgetm Treas. Dnv. Ps. cvhv. 3 I’he dispropor- 
tion bctw’ixt us and them [piat.'i] is but finite. 175a J ohnaon 
Rambler No. 196. ? 3 The di.sproportion will always he 
great between exjTcctalion and enjoyment. 1878 Masque 
Poets flo<{ Evil perh.nps being nothing more nor lc.ss Than 
good hi disproportion or e.xce.-.s. _ 1880 Dixovt lCiudsor 111. 
xxxiii. 32s A sense of disproportion lifts men into mirth. 

b. with a and pi. : An example of this ; some- 
thing out of proportion. 

1597 Daniel Ci?'. iFars 1. xxxvUijDisproiiurtions harmony 
do break. 1604 Sh.aks. 0 th. III. iii. 233 Foule disproportions, 
'J’houghls ynn.iturall. 1667 Milton L.ww. 27 Keaseming 
1 oft admire, How Nature wise and frugal could commit 
Such di-Hproporlion.s. 1875 Jowkit Plaia (ed. s) III. 672 
A leg too long, or some utner di.sproportion. 

Dispropo'rtion, V. [f. the sb. Cf, F. dis^ 
proportionuer,'] trans. To render or make out of 
due proportion. 

*593 SiiAKS. 3 Hen, J- 7 , 111. ii. 160 Shoe did corrupt fr.iylc 
Nature with some Rribe . . To shaiie my 1 .egge«! uf an vii. 
cquall sixe, To dis.prowrtion me in cuery part, a 1631 
Donne Lett. (1651) 7 Nothing disproportions us . . as niiir- 
miiririg. 1838 Lvtton Alice xi. viii, Statutes that dispr<j- 
l>ortinn punishment to crime.^ X864 W. Fairbair.v in Reader 
27 I-’eh. 270/1 It is even possible so to disproportion the top 
:ind bottom arca.s of a wrought-iron girder. .a.s to cause it to 
yield with little more than half the ultimate strain. 

DispropoTtionable, a. [f. prec. + -abi f..] 

Out of due or symmetrical proportion ,* dispropor- 
tionate. 

158^^ PuTTKNHAM Ettg^. Poesre III. xxlv. (Arb.) 283 So wa.<i 
the kings action propur tion-ablc to his estate and therefore 
decent, the Philosophers, disproiiortionable both to his pro- 
fession and calling and therefore indecent. 2840 VV'ilki.v.s 
Hew Planet vi. (1707) 209 Such .mi incredible Celerity, as is 
altogether disproportionable to its Bigness, a *717 Blackall 
Whs. iipi) 1 . 1 j6 .Seeing .. the good and evil things of this 
Life and of the next arc so va.sily disproportionable. 2760-721 
tr. yuan + ulha's I 'oy. (cd. 3) I. 224 Its belly is, in large- 
ness, very disproportionable to il.s body. 

DiswopoTtionablaness. [f. prcc. + 

•NKS4S.] The quality of being out of proportion. 

2652 Iii(.;r;8 New Dhp. p 231 Con.si.sting of cruditic.s, dls- 
proporii-inablcnosse. 2664 H. Mohe Myst. Iniq. 336 From 
the dispruporticinal>lcncs!s of the seventh Age of the world 
to tbe rtsi. Hcivspr.. A correspondent . . has sub- 

mitted the word * (lisproportionablencss as the longest in 
the Engli.-ih languace. 

DiUwopOT’MXiably, ndv, [f. aa prec. + 
LV 54 .J In a manner or to an extent which is out 
of due proportion ; disproponion.'itely. 


t8oB Dispute Quest. Kneeling Sneratueut 3 Why doe wee 
. .dlsproporttonably and unsutably . . demeane our .selues at 
the table and feast of our Lord lesus. tyyo I.anguornf. 
Plutarch (1879) !• *7^/2 head was disproportioiiably 
long. 2838 LviYON Alice 65 The room wa.s almost dispro- 
lx>rtionably lofty. 

DisprOpOTtioilfbly a. and sb, [f. Diapiio- 
PORTION + -AL ; cf. F. disproportionncl\ 
i A. adj. Disproportionate. 

I x6oq Holland Amm. Marcell. Annot. Cija, Then the 
I letigin were dispruportionall to the breadth. 1^5 Milton 
I Colast, (1851) 37rTo force the continuance of manage be. 
j tween mindcs' found utterly unfit, and disproportional, is 
I against nature, tfiga Locke Educ. ft 158 It is very dispro- 
I portional to the Understanding of childhood, 
i B. sb, A dispro}3ortional quantity or number. 

<72696 ScARBCRUH Eucliti (sjos) tp9 Having finished his 
; Explanations of. . Proportionals, and Di-sproportioiials. 

I II ence Dispropo'rtlonalnoBB next, 

j 1730-6 in Bailky ifolio). In recent Diets. 

Di8proportiona*lit7. [f. prcc.+ -iTY.] The 

quality of being disproportional. 

264a H. Mork Song of Soul ti. iii. iti. lx, The world so’s 
I setteii free From that untoward disproportiunalitie. 2668 
■- Div, Dial. ii. xii. (1713) 125 'i'hat poLson is nothing but 
disproportionality of particles to the particles of our own . . 
Bodies. 2828 Bektiiam Ch. Eng. 374 For. .services of the 
occasional class . . Pay, by disproportionality exces-sis’c. 
Di8propo*rtiO]ia^y9 adv, [f. as prec. + -l y 
T n a manner or to an extent that is out of pro- 
portion. 

*755 in Johnson. 2839 John-hton in Proc. AVra*. Hat. 
C/ufi 1 . No. 7. 202 The eyes of the embryo, .at this period 
disprv^portionally large. 2845 M^Cuiloch Taxation 11. ix. 
(>852)334 Disproportionally heavy taxes are the gre,at cauNC 
of smuggling. 2880 T. W- Wf.br in Nature XXL ai 3 'I'he 
satellites {of MarsJ .. arc .. .so dispro;x>rtionally minute, 
according to our limited ideas of proportion. 

DispropOTtionate, a. [f. Dis- lo + Pro- 
portionate a. Cf. F. disproportionnS [yfyCci c.): 
sec -ATE 2.] Out of proportion ; failing to observe 
or constitute due proportion ; inadequately or exces- 
sively proportioned. Const, to. 

*555 Eofn Decades 289 His toonge . . very longe and thynne 
andmuch disproportionate to his bodye. 2614 .Sklden Titles 
Hon. 135 Neither is this annointine much dispropiirtionat 
to that. 27aR Wollaston Relig. Nat, ix. 181 A long re- 
pentance is a disproportionate price for a short enjoyment. 
286a H. Spencer First Princ. it. iv. § 53 (1875) 176 Effects 
extremely rii.sproportionatc to causes. 1867 F rkrman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) 1. iv. 246 Dwelling at an apparently dispropor- 
tionate length on some subjects. 

tDisproM-rtionated. «. Ois. rare. [f. 
prcc. + -ED Q -=prec. Hence f Bl*piropo*rttoii- 
fttedUMB - Dlsproportionaten bss. 

* 57 * J. Jones Bathes of Bath. 11. too I’he qualitie [of Bath 
waters) c.specially disproportionated with as great a degree 
of heat . .cannot be induced but by an especial heat. 2(^7 
H. .More Song of.Sont Notes 391 No such vast exccntriciiy 
as there, nor disproportionalcdnessc of Orbs and motions. 
1668 - Viv. Dial. 1 . 23 That thinner Element being dis- 
proportionated to the Lungs of either Birds or Beasts, 
i DiSWOpOTtionatelyy adv, [f. as prec. + 
j -i.Y 2 .J In a manner or to an extent which is out 
I of proportion, inadequate, or excessive, 
i i68a Sm'r. Brownk Chr, Mor. ii. 8(T.) He..dispropor. 
i lionately divideth his day.s. 2696Wm5TON Th. Earth iv. 

(1722) 294 Nothing should happen unseasonably, unfitly, 
i disproportionately. 270$ Bosmam 250 The Head 

' <iisproix)rtioiiately' large. 2867 .^hort Stud.^Crtti’ 

j rism + Gospel ifii Aniong the multitude the clcmenis arc 
diMiroportionately mixed. 

X>ispropo*niionatexie88. [f. as prec. + 
-NKHS.J The qiiality of being out of jm^oriion. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial. ii. xviii, (1713) 147 The Incon- 
gruity and Disproportionateness of the Use of thctiL 1819 
CoLERiFKiK in Lit, Rem, (1836) II. 258 It would argue a dls- 
proportionateness, a w.ant of baI.Tn(:c. 2874 Fakkar Christ 
X. 119 Everyone must h.Tvc been struck, .with the apparent 
dl^roporlionatencss between the cause and the effect. 

■ Di8propo*rtioned« ppi- a. [(. Dispropor- 
tion V. + -ED ; cf. F, disproportionni^ Made or 
rendered out of proportion ; disproportionate. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, Ixxviii. (1621) 424 U argucth^ a 
disproportioned mtnde in them whfim so decent orders dis- 
please. x6io Shak.s. Temp, v. i. 290 He is as di.spropor- 
tion'd in his Manners As in hU shape. 2699 BENTLKY/V/<f/. 

.•! I?- *787 'r, j EFKERSON Writ. II. jto The women .Mid 
cHildrun arc often enmioyed in labors OLsproportioned to 
their .sex and age. X85X Maynk Keid Scalp Hunt, xxviii, 

1 ga/ed at the huge disproportioned heads, 

t b, Inconsi.stent. Obs, 

2^ Shaks. Qth, t. iii. 3 Duke, There’s no composition in 
this Newes, That giucs them Credite. 1 Sen, indeed, they 
are disproportioned. 

t Di8pro*priat8, v, Obs, [f. Dia- 6 + L. pro- 
prium own, j 70 sscssion, property, after appropriate, 
expropriate^ trans. To deprive of the ownership 
(^ something) ; lo dispossess. 

2613 1 ’uRCHAs Pilgrimage it. vii. 113 Who knoweth whether 
thcLse Appropriations dia not . . dispropriate them of that 
which in a ju.stcr proprietie was given them ? 

Di8provabl8 (dispr/7*vab’l), a, [f. Disprove 

V. + -ABLE.] 

fl. Reprehensible, to lie disapproved. Obs. 

* 54 * Gkst Pr. Masse, The third and last cause why 
masse prayer is dtsprovable is by reason thenn It is prayed 
letc.l, 2379 Fulkk Refnt. Rastel 709 We receive them, or 
refuse them, aft they lie approuable or disprouable }yv tbe 
saide.. doctrine. 
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2 . Capable of being disproved ; refutable. 

268s Bovlk Euq. Notion Nat. 214 (L.) The incorniptit 
blencftft and immutability of the heavenly bodies is more 
than probably disproveaole by the sudden and irregular 
generation, change^ and destruction of tbe spots of the sun. 
2873 W. R. Greo Enigmas of Life Pref. 5 No disprovable 
datum is suffered to intrude. 

Dl8proval (disprw val). rare. [f. Disprove + 
-AL.] The act of disproving ; disproof. 

26x4 Jackson Creed iit. it. v. [vi.] ft x. 47 Whither no 
P'uropean is likely to reiiort for a disprouall of his relation. 
1871 Morley Voltaire (z886) 350 A direct disproval of the 
alleged facts on which the system professes to rest. 
lM8pnnre(dispri7*v), v. Also 5 dla«,dy 8 preve, 
7 disproove. Pa, pple. diaprovod; also dia* 
proven, [a. OF. desprove-r, -prouver, f, des-, L. 
dis- + prover to Prove. ICarly variants were De- 
VRKVE, Depuove, q.v. 

The OF. stressed-.stem form desprueve, -preuve, gave the 
variant dispreve, whence (on the analogy of strong verbs, as 
weave, woz>en) the pa. pple. disproven!} 

1 . trans. To prove (an assertion, claim, etc.) 
to be false or erroneous ; to show the fallacy or 
non- validity of; to refute, rebut, invalidate. 

cx^ WvcLtP Set. Wks. 111 . 345 It is no nede to argue 
her fur to disprove )>is foli. 13M Rolls of Parlt. 111 . sss/a 
The which th)mg .. by an even Juge to be proved or dis- 
proved. a 2400 Pistiil of Susan 294 , 1 schal be proces apert 
disproue f>>!^ u-pele, For node, a 24^ Cosk Myst. (2852) 315 
Their owyn pepyl nan dysprevyd At that 1 have for the seyd 
or mevyd. 25^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. it. vii. (16) i) 72 Neither 
doth . . the infirmity of men ouerthrow or disproue this. 1601 
Shaks. yul, C. ni. ii. T05 , 1 speake not to disprooue what 
Brutus spoke, But heere 1 am ; to speake what 1 do know. 
1796 Br. Watson ///<)/. Bible 346 A lesson which philosophy 
nevertaught, which wit cannot ridicule, nor sophistry dis- 
prove. 2824 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Rnul. ix. 251 1 'hcre is a 
mighty difference between not proven and disproven. 2856 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. i. (1858) 53 No one can now prove or 
disprove the tradition. 2875 Jowett /V<i/t>(ed. 2) III. 363 
Nay, he replied, that is already disproven. 

tb. To prove to be non-existent or fictitious. 
c 2430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 29 How she dispreved hj'S 
goddes. ^2440 Captimave Life St. Hath. iv. 1576 Saturne, 
pe firste whom ye soo dispreue. 

2 . To prove (a person ) to be untrue or erroneous 
in his statements ; to convict (a person) of false- 
hood or error ; to refute, confnte. Obs. or arch. 

2589 Cocam Haven Health ccxiv. (1636) 227 Some perad- 
venture will disprove mcc by their owne experience. 2604 
Shaks. Otk. v. li. 272 Disproue this Villaine, if thou bce’st 
a man : He sayen, thou told'st him that his wife was false. 
1633 Hall Hard Texts, N, T. 42 Yc Sadducces are in this 
palpably disproved. 2709 .Strvpk Ann. Ref I. Iii. 560 One 
of these that did this was Dr. Calfhill, m two sermons 
preached in the same cathedral, the bishop present to hear 
himself disproved. t749Ci<ESTERF. Lett, II. ccii. 267 Should 
you. .happen to disprove me. 

1 3 . To disallow authoritatively ; lo disapprove. 
Also intr, with of. Obs. 

2477 Norton Ord. Akh. vi. in Ashm. (ifisa) 100 That 
other [.\rt} is di.sproved and plainely foreliod. 2494 B'adyan 
ChroH, VII. 29s I-ct not the rudencssc of them nym lede 
For to dysproue thys ryme dogerell. 2594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. II. viii. (1621) 78 Men are only not disproued or dis- 
allowed of God for them. x6a8 Vknner Tobacco (1650) 406, 

I wonder why some disprove the taking of Tobacco after 
meals. 17SO Irodnno Corr. (1843) 11 . 530 r or my share, 1 dis- 
prove the method of his licensing. 28x4 M iss F errier Inker. 
viii, They have seen other things cither better or worse, and 
can, therefore, either improve or disprove them. 

Hence Dispro* ved ppl, a., Disproving, vbl. sb, 
fJoLDTNC De Momay i. 10 This also was a disproou- 
ing of the false Gods. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres it. i. 
25 Channging those di.sproued blackc Billc.s and Bowes 
into good flaskets. 2639 Lo. Digdy Lett. rone. Relig, 
(1652) 9a Credulity being so easic and naturall, Disproving 
so difficult. 

Disprove, obs, form of Disproof, 
Di8prOTe]lient. rare, [f. Disprove v. + 
-mkntT] The action or fact of disproving; a prov- 
ing not to be tnie ; disproof. 

266a J. CitANm.ER Van HelmonVs Oriat. Pref. to Rdr.. 
They esteemed his disprovement of what the other hud said, 
for a decision of the matter. x886 Pop. Sci, Monthly 
XXVIII. 695 The sciciilific discovery . . around which all 
Mr. l^'twes’s subsequent w'ork centred was the disprove- 
ment of l.icbig’8 minerai-ash theory. 

DisprOTOTi [f* as prec. + -ER i.] a. One who 
disproves ; a refuter. f b- A disnpprover {ohsl). 

WoTTON Dk. Buckhm, in Select, Harl. Misc. (2793) 
283 A concurrence of two extremes, within so short a time, 
by most of the same commenders and disprovets. 168a H. 
More Annot. Glmsviirs Lux O, 68 We may observe what 
a weak Disprover he is of Pre-cxistence. 
pisprovi'daj V. arch, [Dis- 6 .J trans. To 
fail to provide for; to leave unprovided. Hence 
Disprovi ded ppt, a., unprovided, unsupplied, un- 
furnished (F, dipourvti), 

25a . Barclay Sallust's Jugurth (i 557 l 5 ® He shulde not 
hurt nor disprouyde themwhyle he had yitail ynough of his 
owne prouyson. 1599 Sandys Europm Spec. (*63*) 5® The 
Papacie is not disprovided of his instruments to worke upon 
these also, a 1692 Boyle Wks. VI. 40 (R.) An impatient 
lutanist, who has his song book and his instrument ready, 
but is altogether disprovided of strings. 2864 Carlyle 
P'redk. Gt. IV. 33* Much disprovidedjdestitute. 
DlspuUe* mspul^e, oba. ff. Despoil. 

Dlapulp (dUpiFlp), V. ff. Dis- 7 a + Pulp xA] 
trans. To remove the pulp from. 

2899 Black 4> White 6 Apr. 467/x Dispulping coffee. 
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DISPUTATIVBNESS. 


+ 91inm‘lTtMt«, »• Oh. ran. [Ois- 5.] 
Irons. To disiolve into dust. 

a j. Davikr Holy Roodt (1876) (D.) Confusion shall 

verate All that this round Orhiculer doth beare. 
DiBpuxne« -ation, var. ff. Dghppmk, -atton. So 
O lspama'tlotUi a.| characterized by despuma- 
tion ; foamy, frothy. 

1819 H. Busk VesMad 11. 85 The brawny Tritons . . In 
di&pumatious ranks, his proforess wait, 
t XMspil*]IOt| at- Obs, rare, [f. Dim- 4 + L. 
punct-us pointed.] The reverse of ptmctilioiis ; im- 
polite, discourteous. 

fi. JoNSON CyftihitCs Rtv, v. ii, Aso, lYaitli, master, 
let s go . . Let’s be retrograde. Amo, Stay. That were 
dispunct to the ladies. 

ZMipimot (dispff'qkt), V, rare, [f. L. dispumt- 
ppl. stem f. dis^nghe to prick or mark here and 
there, in med.£. to erase (Du Cange), f. Dis- i + 
pungh'e to mark, prick.] tram. To mark with 
points or pricks of the pen ; hence : a. To mark 
for erasure or omission ; b. To mark for distinc- 
tion, to distinguish. 

»S®3“®7 Foxk a, 4* M. (i68a) I. 7p8/i, I dedre the Rctier 
then so to take me, ns though 1 tlid not deal here withal, 
nor sneak of the mutter, but utterly to haue preUrmitled, 
and rfiKnuncted the s.ame. 1841 I3 k Ql'Incky Pfti/os. Horo- 
dotits Wks. IX. 307 All beyond Carthage, as Mauritania, 
etc. . . Jicing dispuncted hy no great states or colonies. 

t Dispanotion. obs. rare. [n. of action from 
L. dispungHre : see prec.] The action of marking 
off by tioints or pricks ; erasure. 

*^37 Jackson Divers Sermons Wks. 1844 VI. 44 The 
ilispiinction or inversion of points or letters. 1644 Sik K. 
Dkrino Prop, Sacr, I) b, Another dispunction t^s me., 
that the very height of popery w.as the height of some 
designers, w'hcrcfnrc else should this line be blotted out ? 

Dl8piUlg6 (disptP'nd.^), v. Also -sponge, [f. 
r/f-, Djs- 1 ^spunge^ Sponoe or L. sfougidre to 
wipe awtiy with a sponge, f. spongia sponge. In 
sense there is evident association with KxruNUK, 
I.. expimg?re * to prick out, strike out, erase* (which 
also appears in modern use to be influenced by 
* sponge ’ and understood as ‘ to wipe out *) ; but no 
contact of sense appears with \j.dtspnngheiQ check 
off (debits and credits), balance (accounts), weigh, 
try.] 

1. trans. To discharge or pour down as from a 
stjueezcd sponge, arch. lTciiccDispu‘ugingr/*/.4/^ 
x6q8 Siiaks. Ant, tfr C/. tv. ix. la Oh Soucraigne Mistris 
of true Melaucholly, The poysonous dampe of night dis- 
punge vpon me. 1876 C. Wkli,s Joseph 4* His Brethren i. 
V. 69 Mule and perpendicular Dispungings of the hollow- 
bosom’d clouds (jttUer the fruitful surface of the earth, 

1 2. To wipe out, blot out, delete, KxptjNtJK. Obs. 
x6aa Sparrow Bk. Com, Proyer Pref., Quarrels . . about 
dispungitig some Mames out of the Diptychs. a 1639 Sir 
H. WoTioM Hymn in Farr .S'. P. Jtis, / (i8.|8) 'Inou . . 
that h.as disp)iig’d iiiy scores x66a Sviilingfl. (frif'. .Sacr. 
III. i. § 13 '1 hey .are to be dispungcii out of the Census of 
such who .act upon free principles of reason. 
Dispunishable (dispo’nijab'l), fl. /.awi. [a, 
AK. di.pumshabl€t f. Dis- 10 + punishahh »sF. 
punissalde.'] Free from liability to punishment or 
penalty ; not punishable. 

[1518 J . Perkins Profit. Bk. ix. § 6 to Cc wasi i dispunish- 
able (tr. x64a This wast is dispunishable]. 1 1577 Stanymprst 
Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1587) II. a6/i If this were in 
anic dispunishable wise raked vp in the ashes . . some 
other w’ould inkindle the like fire afresh. 1594 Wksv 
•iud Pi. SymM, i 61 Until utiorneineiit hee is dispunish- 
able of wast. i6a8 Cokr On Litt. 27 b, 'J'enant in tail after 
possibility is dispunisimble for waste. 1639 Of Nuisance 
to private Houses 8i If water fall on my land, and 1 make 
a Sluice, and let it out of my land into another mans ; this 
is dispunishable, for every man may doc this one after 
another. ax 7 M North A.Vrrtw. 11. v. $ 34 (1740) 320 1'hc 
Person of the Sovereign is dispunishable and iiicoercible by 
Force. 1818 Cruisk Digest led. 2) IV. 82 If., long and 
unreasonable leases are the cnief cause of dilapidation.s . . 
much more would they lie so, if they were made dispunish- 
able for waste. x8fa Ld. Coleridge in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 
2^1 Seduction, which may be mure wicked, is dispuiiish- 

t Bispunishad, ppl a. Law. Obs. rare. 
ff. Dir- 8 + Punished, tendering AK. despuni, 
depuny (13- 14th c.), f. F. des-, Dis- 4 + puni 
punished.] Unpunished, free from punishment. 

1630 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1659) I. App. 53 In some 
cases, criminal oficnco.H shall be dispunished. 

ZKfipurple tdispv'ip*!), v. nonce wd, [f. Dt.r- 
7 a -L Purple .r^.] trans. To strip of the (imperial ) 
purple ; to deprive of sovereignty. 

1877 Blackif. tPise Men 347 *Tis lit we die with crowns 
upon our head Nor beg our way di-spurpled to the grave, 
t IKspUTpOSai V. Cos. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
PuKPORB jA] trans. To defeat of its purpose. 

1607 Lingua v. i, in Harl. Dodsley IX. 433 She . . seeing 
her former plot-s dispurposed, sends me to an old witch, 
t DispU^nOf Ohs. [An alteration of Dis- 
RuitsE after Pubsb ] = Disburse, Dkpuusk. 

1593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, m i. >17 Many a Pound of mine 
owne proper store . . Haue 1 dis-pitrsed \_Bol. 4 disbursed] 
to the Garrisons, And ncuer ask’d for restitution. 16*5 -49 .9c. 
Acts Chas, / (i8t4) VI. 9 (Jam.) I’he esiails declaire.s they 
will sie the said John Kenticday . . repayit of quhat he sail 
agrie for, dispurse, or give out for outreiking of the said 
ship. 

' VoL. III. 


' tlH 2 pnrvey%P. Forms: 5 des-, dys-, 

-porvey, 5-6 -pourvey, 5- dispurvey. fa. OF. 
desporveeir^ ‘potvetr, ‘porz>eer (12th c. in Littre), 
f. des-f Dim- 4 +porveeir to provide : see Purvey.] 
trans. To rob or strip of provision ; to render 
destitute. Chiefly in pa. pple. dispttrveyed ( - OF. 
desposreii, mod.F. dPp0urvu\ unprovided, destitute. 

rx43o Lvdg, Bochas i. x. (1544) ax b, Thci be caught dis- 
puriicycd of defence. 1481-4 £. Paston in Paston Lett. 
No. 859 111 . s8o, I am not assartaynU how she is nurveyde 
of moiiy .. 1 wooid not se her dysfiorveyd, yf 1 inyghi. 
>485 Caxton Chas. Ot. 69 Olyuer whyche was thus dys- 
pourueyed of his hors, c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xix. 418 
They of inountalban he dyspurueyd of mete. 1530 Palsgr. 
521/2, I dispourvey, 1 unprovyde. 158^ Golding Calvin 
on Dent. xcit. 570 Wee shall lie dispurueied tiiul stript out 
of all thiiiges. 1609 Hkywood Brit. Troyw. xc. 133 They 
dispuruey their vestry of such Treasure As they may 
spare. 

Hence f Diapurvey’ed ppl. unprovided, un- 
prepared. ( -OK. desporveii.) 

14.. I.vnc. & Burgh Set ret s 2417 Upon thy Kncmy renne 
not sodeynly, Ne dispurs'eyed. 1483 Caxton Cold. Let:. 
101 h/i And he df'spoiirucyd, deth comelh whychc tnkclh 
all fro hyin. 1484 — Curiall 14 To he drowned hy theyr dys- 
pouriieyi'd ailuysement. 1494 Fahyan Chron. vii. 422 [He] 
gatheryd hym an viiredy and dispunicycd boost for the 
warre. 1580 Bauet Alv. D 9x9 Disptirueicd of frends: 
lacking frends, Inops ab nmicis, 

t X)i8piirvey*auce. Obs. rare, [f. prec., after 
PuRVEYAh'CE.] Want of provi.sions ; destitution. 

1590 Si'ENSER F, Q. III. X. 10 Daily .siege, througli dispiir- 
v^ance long And facke of reskewes, will to p.arley drive. 

InsputaM*!!^. [f. next + -ITY.] The quality 
or fact of being disputable ; a disputable matter. 

1853 Kuskin Stones Ven. 111 . iv. # 3. 168 note, 'riicirvcry 
<lispulabili(y proves the state. ..above alleged. iSpa \V. W. 
Pkyton Mem. Jesns vii. 205 History is a vast dispniahiliry. 

Disputable ‘di‘spi//tab’l, dispir?tab'l), a. {sb.) 
[ad. I., disputahilis that may l)e disputed, f. dis- 
pntdre to Dispute. Cf. 16th c. F. disputahlei\ 

1 . That may be disputed, questioned, or discus.'tt d ; 
liable to he called in question, contested, or con- 
troverted ; questionable. 

154B Hall Chron., Hen. //'(an. 11)30 Which tliyng is 
nether materiali nor disputable, Fi.kmin<; Contn. 

Holinshed 1 1 1 . 1347/1 'rius is a iiiatter disputable In Sr hoolr.s. 
x6^ .Sir T. IIkrhicmt Trav. (rd. 2) 333 Of Japan. . Whether 
It hce an lie or no, is clisput.ahle. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 
(1828) 111 . 114 It is disput.’ihlc to me th.at all power is in 
the people. .Swift DrapieFs Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 

38 Until any point is dctcnmncd to tic u law, it remains 
disputable hy every subject. 1853 J* ii* Nfwman Hist. 
.YXr. (1873) II. I. iii. 123 lait u.s put a.sidc theories and dis* 
putable points. 

1 2 . Heady or inclined to dispute; disputatious. 
1600 Siiaks. . /. L. ii. v. 36, 1 haue bin .all this diy to 
auoid him : He Is too disputeablv for my cuinpanie. 
t B. as sh. A disputable matter. Obs. 

( 1 . Daniel Trinareh. The Author 7 I'lie intricate 
pu'isle of Disputablcs. 1660 Jer. 'I avi or Dutt, Dubit. t, 
IV, This discourse of all the disputuhles in the world. 

iSisputablenesa. [i. prec. + -nf.r.s.] The 
(juality of being disnutalde. 

x66o Fishkr Kusfiek^s /f/arw/ Wks. (1679) 279 Nothing 
that savours of move than Dubiousness and T)isputablc- 
iicss it self. i66x T. PiiiliI'!, Long PaHt. iU.), 

The dispulableness and unwarrantidileness o( their authority. 
1685 H. More Paraiip. Prophet. 42 Bolti. ^acknowledge an 
uncertainty and dispnlahloness in some. . Kings Reigns. 

Disputably, adv. [f. as jircc. + -LY In a 
dUoutable manner or degree; qucslionably. 

1836 LvrroN Athens (1837) I. 279 Linus amt 'J'liamyris, 
and, more disputahly, Orpheus, arc . . precursors of Homer. 

t Disputaxity. Obs. [irreg.f. Dlsputatious, 
as if di.putacious : cf. pugftacionSf pugnacity, anti 
see -Arm .] =Dj.sputatiousnks«. 

1660 H. More Myst. Gotll. 472 Fruillesse disput.Tcity. 
167* Mede's IVks., Life x8 Addicted to a disingenuous 
humour of Disputacity. a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Wks. 1721 lit. 337 But Disputacity the Mind confounds. 

Disputant (di’spi»tant>, a. and sh. [a. 1.. dis- 
pntdnt-em, pr. pplc. of dispntdre to Di.sri’TK : see 
-ANT.] A. adj. I’hnt tlisputcs; disputing* engaged 
in dispute or controversy. 

1671 Milton /', R. iv. 218 Thou., there wast found 
Among the gravest Rabliics, di.sputant On points and qties- 
tion.s fitting Mose.s' chair. 1711 Siiaftksb. Charac. ly. it. 
(t 737)III. 214 After the known way of Disputant Hostility. 

Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. t 'J'ime for disputant luiliotis 
to recover their calmncs.s . . may po5.sibly be secured. 

B. sb. One who disputes or argues; esp. a public 
debater or controversialist. 

x6xa Dekkek It he not good 1873 III. 276 Hissc 
bahliiig foolcs, But ernwne the decpc-braind disput.int. 
rx6^ Howkm. Lett, (ifiw) IL 16 A quick and nitssing 
disputant in logic and philosophy. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1 763 D83 0 1. 421 IGoIdsmiihJ . .was enabled to pursue his 
travels, .partly by demaudiiig at the Universities to enter 
the lists ns a disputant. 1840 Mill Diss. <J* Disc. «i875) 1 . 
408 Di.sputaiiis are rarely. gtKxI judges. 

Disputation (dispi74t<~i Jon). Also 4 -acioun, 
4-6 -aoion, -atioun, 5-6 dys-. [ad. L. disputd- 
tibn em, n. of action from disputdre to Db-^Pi TE ; 
perh. immed. a. F. disputation fi.sth c. in Littre'). 
The earlier word was Dispitisoun, of which dis- 
putation may be viewed as a refashioning after 
the I., original.] 


1 . The action of disputing or debating (questions, 
etc.) ; controversial argument ; debate, discussion, 
controversy. 

<1450 Mtriin 139 .So indured lunge the disputacion be- 
iwcne hem twoytie. >489 Barbour’s Bruce 1. 25QiJ['han innyss 
cU-rkii; questioiui, Quhen thai fall in ilispiitncyoun. [The 
original ijya had prob. dispuiisoun.) 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de w. 1531) 38 b. Let vs Icue this disputacyon and 
reasonynge. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 30 For one 
Hlle wordcs sake, they wer so whute in disniil.ation. 1663 
Bi.'tler Hud. i. 1. 77 He’d run in Debt by Disputation, And 
p.*»y with Katiociiiation. 1758 John-Hon Idler No- 19 P 3 In 
the lieat of disputation. 1880 M'Cartiiv Dt£'« Times IV. 
Ixiii. 427 He had a keen relish for theological dtsputaiioN. 
b. with a and pi. A discussion, a dispute. 

1557 N. 1 ’. (Rhcm.i Rom. .\iv. i Him that Is weake in the 
faytn, take vnm you, but not to enter into doubtful dispu- 
tations of controuersies. XS70 Dee Math. Pref. 25, 1 was 
, . by ccrtainc earnest disputations .. therto so irrouoked. 
185a Rohkrtson Serm. Scr. iv. xix. (187(0 I hc church 
was filled with disput.'itions. 1858 J. Mahtinkau Stud, 
i hr. 2o 8 With one of these, .to bold a disputation. 

! C. .pcc. An exercise in which ]inTtics formally 
.sustain, attack, and defend a question or thesis, as 
in the inedireval schooU and universities. 

1551 ' 1 ‘. Wilson Logike ( xs 6 j ) 61 a, Thai is called a di.spn- 
taciuii or reasonyng of* matters, wlien certaiiie persoiifs 
ficbatc a cause together, and one taketh part contrary 
\rito an other. i6xa BiiiNsLEy Lud. Lit. 281 ITbey] bane 
a disputation for the victorsbip once eucry tpinrier of the 
yearc. 17x6 Amherst 7 W-r.r Fii . xx. 103 Airacleniicat dis- 
putations are two-fold, ordinary and extraordinary; . .extra- 
ordin.iry clistiutations I call those which are perform’d in 
Ihc public schools of the university, as retniisitc qifalificnttons 
for degrees. 1838 PwEsr orr Ferd. J\r Is. (i8.|fi) I. viii. 34.1 
'I'o visit the ucaJeinies, where they mingled in disputation. 
X870 Ji.voss IC/eut, Logit xvixi . (iSoo) if,/ In former centuries 
it was, indeed, the praiTii e for all stinicnts at the Univer- 
sities to take part in public disputnijons, during whirh 
el.'ilrorntti syllogistic argiiinonts were put forward by one 
side aiul confuted by precise syllogisms on the other side. 

attrih. 1760 Gold.sm. Cit. // ’. Ixviii. F 10, 1 have, drawn 
np a disputation clmllengc .to this cfiect. 

t 2 . Written discuii.sioii or treatment of a question ; 
a ilisscrtation. Obs. 

a 1533 Frith A DispulacionofPiirg.Ttorye; ditiidcd 

into yire bokes. 1615 Crookk Botlv of Man J4 This dis. 
putation concerning the number of the principnil parts. 

tS. Doubtful or disputable condititm; doubt. Obs. 
XM9 Allen Jude’s I'ar. Rev. 34 Let vs conlenl ..rmre 
sclfcs with this, in this doiibte and dysjuuacyon. 1689 
Prof. Garland -i For without all Disputation, I shall never 
trouble you. 

t4. Interchange of ideas; discourse, conversa- 
tion. Obs, (A doubtful sen.se.) 

1596 Siiaks. t Hcu . IV, iii. i. 206, I viulerstand thy 
Kisses, and tliou mine, And that's a feeling disput.itioii. 
X599 — Hen. V, III. It. lot Capiaiiic Mnekmonieu . . will 
you voutsaft! me, Intake you, a few di.^putulions with you. 

Disputatious (dii*pi//t£'>J.:)s\ a. Also 7-8 
-aoiouK. [f. prec. : see -t»ir.s.] Characterized by, 
or givi u to, disputation ; inclined to ilispute or 
wrangle ; contentif»iis. 

1660 H, More Myst, C,odt. fio, 1 shall remit the disputa- 
cious to the merry of School -Divines. 1768 74 'rccKER 
Lt. Nat. (1S52) I. 61 III this divided disputiitious w'orld one 
must not expect lo travel any road long without a check. 
x8x8 St :oiT Rob Roy xii, 'riie wine rondorej me loquacious, 
dispuiatious, and quarrelsome. 1848 Mrs. J.vmesun .SVtrr. 
•V eirt (18^0) 113 Those were disputatious days. 

Disuuta'tiously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] 
In a (lisputatioiis manner; contenliously. 

X864 in Wr.usri K. 1871 Daily News iB Auj; , [In railway 
.ari-ulcrits] injuries, .may be dispiilatiunsly litigated. 

Disputa'tiousness. [f. as prec. + -ness] 
The quality of being di.sputatioiis. 

x68t Whole Duty Nations A scrupulosity, .and Dispu* 
laiiuusness aliout Extern.als and Forms in Religion. 1796 
L.\mi» Lett. (18881 1 . 41 But enough of this spirit of di.spu- 
tatiousnesH. 1888 Bryce Amer. Connnw. 1 . he inhci-cnt 
disputatiousness and pi.-rver-iiy . . of bo(lie.s of men. 

DisputativS ;dispi/7*triliv', a. [a. bale L. dis- 
putdtiv-us (C'assiodorus), f. disputdt-, ppl. stem of 
disputdre to Dl'^putk: see -.\tivk.] 

1 , Uharactcrizccl by or given to disputation j dis- 
putatious. 

*579 U. Harvey Lelier-hh. (Camden) 73 'rim disputntive 
appetite of Doctor Hiisbyc. 1630 B. Jv/.vson Seta Inn ii. ii, 
'I'hou luxst adoctor'.s lo*»k, A face di.-.put.Ttive, of Salammica. 
1787 Mail D’Ariu.av Diary 6 .Mar., 1 told him 1 was in m») 
disputalivc humour. 1788 Trifier No. 23. 3*.3 'I he cavils 
of the ilispiitaiive. x^ M iss S. J . Th'S( .\N .Soe. Departure 
57 'I'hc critic, .most disputativc of its posiiions. 

1 2. That is the subject of disputation or dispute ; 
controversial; con tro veiled. Obs. 

158X .‘Sidney Apol. Poetriei^Sxh.^ 31 Die Pbylosopher . . 
te.'ichei h a dispuiaiiue vei tuc. X589 N ashe Pref. to Green fs 
Menaphon' \x\i.) 14, 1 h.Td rather ref« nc it, as a disputatiuc 
pkNYtoDiiiincs. 1708 Li:TrKEi.L/iV/V//^ir/. (1857) VI. 27otHc] 
reported the method of halloitiiig in disputativc clcction.s. 

3 . ( 3 f or pertaining 1 1 dispnt.-ition. 

X664 IL More Myst. Inip Apol. 547 Which Knowledge 
of the Lord .. is not certainly any Disputativc Subtilty or 
curious Docision. 1873 Burton //w/. .Vi VI. Ixxit. 278 
The oddest of all their disputative exhibitions. 

Ilcnce DlBpu’tativelsr adv.., in a cUaputative or 
contentious manner, disputationsly; Olim’taitiYt- 
the (piality of licing disputatious. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 7 , 1 ..onely assay nroldemati- 
cally, and as our schooleincn tearmc it, disputatitmly, wh.-it 
may iherin appeere most probable. 1838 G. S. Faber Prim. 

C3* 



DISPUTATOB. 

Docir, EU'ctioH f 1 84^ ) 224 Dispuinti vcncss . iftia — Prmnnc. 
I, tit. (1S44) II- ?i>3 In ituch a case of dogged disputative> 
P'pss. i8fe Rkadk Cloistfr .J- //. 1 1. 316 * There, now said 
Cniiierine, dispuiativdy. 

JDi'SputatOV. rarc> [a. L. disputator^ agent - 
noun f. di&puUu e^ A disputer, a disputant. 

1637 liiLLESPiK Eng. Pop. Ctrrw. ill. yiii. 179 No man in 
tlic Councell ought lo have a judiciarie \'oice, unlesse he 
licc withal] a Disputator. 1^5 S. Austin AVin^c'jt //ist. 
Jiff. 1 . 447 How different a disputator was Johann Kck ! 
MSputtt (dispi/ 7 ‘t}, 7'. Forms; 3-6 dosputo, 
4 despuite, despout, dispite, 4-5 dispoyto, dis- 
puit(o, 4~6 dyspute, 6 dysspote, 4- dispute. 

i MK. des*^ dispute, a. OF. despute-r (i2lh c. in 
.ittr^), mod.F. disputer C*:=Pr. desputar, Sp. dis- 
puta r, It. dispuiare), ad. L. disputare lo compute, 
estimate, investigate, treat of, discuss, in \'ulg. to 
dispute, contend in words; f. Dim- i + putiire to 
compute, reckon, consider.] 

L intramitive. 

1 . To contend with opposing arguments or asser- 
tions ; to debate or discourse argumentatively ; to 
discuss, argue, hold disjnilation ; often, to debate 
in a vehement manner or with allcrcatioii about 
something. 

a xas5 [Sec Disputing vhl. J. 

riago S'. Fm^. Leg. I, 94/72 For-to desputi a-^cin a Hong 
womman. 1:1374 CiiAtrctR ftflrth. v. metr. iv. iri6 pc 
porche . . of pc toune of athenis per as philosophres hadde 
nir congregacioun to dispoyten. f 1^00 Apol. I oil. Iiitri»d. 
15 As if two nersones dispiliden to gidre. 1551 'J‘. ‘Wilson 
Logike 11567) I a, «»'/»’, Fower que»tioiis ticccss.'u ic lo hcc 
made of any matter, before wc despute. 1588 .Siiaks. L. 

V. I. 69 Thou disputes like .an Infant : gne whip thy Cigge. 
i6te Jkk. Taylor Worthy L'omutun. Imrod. 10 My purpose 
is not to dispute but to persuade. 1766 Fcjuuvle Serm. 
Yi^. Wotft. (1767) II. .vi. T58 He it your anibilion to prac- 
tisc, not to dispute. 184$ S. Austin Ftnike'.t /list. lief. I. 
445 He . . took long journeys, — for example, to Vienna and 
Kologn.a,— expressly to dispute tliere. 

b. Const, ahut, -j- against, f of, on, upon a sub- 
ject ; 7 o/t//, ajgainst an opponent. 
a »so (See Disitting fht. . rh .]. c 1190 [See above.] 
a 1300 Cursor AI. 8970 (Cott.) (^uen pat pis sibele and 
pe ky*ng Disputed had o inani tiling, r 1300 Jhut. 19730 
(Fdin.) Paul .. fa.ste dispuiid wip |»e griuns. <-x30S AV/- 
miimt Covf. 855 hi F, E. P. (tH 6 a) 77 Af. pis holi man 
in diuinite Desputede, as hit was his wont*, of pc trinitc. 
/ti4M Hocclrve De Keg. /Vine. 379 Of onr feithe wolc 
1 not dispute at alle. 1539 Hiri.k (Great) Ar/six. a(j lie 
sp.ake ana disputed agaynst the Grekes. 13^^ .Shaks. Fow. 
4 7w/. III. iii. 63 ((Jo. I) Let me dispute witli ihce of thy 
estate. 1604 — O/h. i. ii. 75 He hauc't disputed on. 
Siarthamb. C<(M«iCanidcni 58 My Lord Keeper tould him 
it was noe tyme to dispute with the sentence, but to obey. 

SvMMONS V'ind. Chas. /, 7 A Bill was proferred and 
disputed upon concerning a Fleet. 1655 Stanley /list. 
Philos. Ill, (1701)77/1 WMiosoe.vcr disputed with him of what 
subject soever. 1775 Johnson to Airs. I'hrale May, 

1 dined in a large company . . yesterday, .and disputed 
ag.Tinst toleration with one Doctor Meyer, il^y Emerson 
Ktpr. Men, yaboleon Wks. 1 Bohn) 1 . 378 'J’hc Kinperor told 
Josephine that ne disputed like a devil on tlie>c two points. 

t 2 . T'o contend otherwise than with arguments 
■'e g. with arms) ; to strive, struggle. Oh. 

1659 B. Harris l^nrivoTs Iron Age 131 He lost yet three 
Regiments more; whereby he was taught ., that he must 
dispute lustily, to get ;iny advantage upon him. x8a8 Srort 
F. M. Perth xxix, Simon felt a momenlury terror, lest he 
should have to dispute for his life with the youth. 

II. transitive. 

3 . To discuss, debate, or argue (a question), 
a. with subord. el. 

(Originally iutrans., the clause being a kind of cognate 
object, specifying the matter in dispute (cf. '1 dtc.Tme(l that 
I saw', etc.); but at length traus., and ao/asswe in quots. 
171^1 1350.) 

1340 A yonb. 79 pc yealde filo/ofos pel zuo bjvylyclie des- 
putede and zoTien hiiec wes pc heneste cuod me pi-«e lyiic. 

Wyclif May It ix. 34 'J'hei disputiucn among hem in 
the weie, who of hein 'sehulde be more, x 08 .Starkey 
England L ii. 54 i'o dyspute w^ych of tliys ruTys ys best., 
me semyth superfluouse. ]6pi Ray Creation 1. (1704) 70, 
1 wilt not dispute what (iravity is. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. 
I Wks. 1874 J. 155 It m.iy possibly Ijc disputed, how far 
miracles 0.10 F'rove n.TturaI Religion. X833 Hr. Martineau 
liriery Creek iv. 86 How Jon^ will the two partie,s go on dis- 
puting whether luxur>' be a virtue or a crime ? 1850 M'Cosii 
Div. Co7Jt. 111. 1. (1874) 331 It has often been disputed whether 
virtue has its seat among the faculties or the feelings. 

b. with simple object (orig. representing or 
equivalent to a clause). 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 775 He sayde lo 
hf-r..thai he would no more dispute the matter. 13*6-34 
Tinoale Mark ix. 33 IVhat was it that ye disputed bytwcnc 
you by the waye? Grafton Chron. [J. 553 Many 

doubts were moved and disputed. x6ix Shaks. Wiut. T. iv, 
iv. 411 Can he speake? heare? Know man from mant Dis- 
pute his ownc c.state? 1667 Milton P. L. v. 82a .Shalt thou 
dispute With him the points of lilxirtlc, who made 'Hiee 
what thou art? x8ao Scott Abbot xxxvii, We may dispute 
it ujKtn the road. 

1 4 . To maintain, uphold, or defend (an assertion, 
cause, etc.) by argument oc disputation ; to argue 
c»r contend (that something is so). ? Ohs. 

1610 Hr. Cavlkton Jurisd. Vrel , 1 haue disputed the 
Kings right with a go^ conscience, from the rules of Cods 
word. x668 Culveiikr & Cole Uarthol. Anai. i. i. 3 The 
vapor growing into the like nature , . as Casscrus rightly 
disputes. 1713 .Swift Cadenus 4 Vanessa 344 And these, 
dispute, Alone disitngtiisli'd man from brute. 

5 . 10 aigue against, conte.st, controvert. 
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a. To call in question or contest the validity or 
accuracy of a .statement, etc., or the existence of a 
thing. The opjiosite of to maintain or defend. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. {1 5(18) ll. 8zi Stth he t-s nowe 
king..l purpose not to dLspiite his title. 1631 Houitrs 
Leviath. 11. xxix. 168 Men are disposed to. .dispute the com- 
mands of the Commonwealth, xyox De Foe True lorn 
Plug. Pref., As to Vices, who can dispute our Intemperance? 
X770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. i8a The truth of these declnra- 
tions . . cannot decently be disputed. 1783 Cowfrr Ate.r. 
Selkirk t, I nm monarch of all I survey, My right there is 
none to ilispute; 1814 J. S. Mill in IVcstnt. Ftv. 1 . 535 
No one . . will dispute to Johnson the title of an admirer of 
Sh.Tksix^are. 1883 Fox in Law Rep. 15 (J. Bench Div. 173 
A bill of .sale . . the validity of which is disputed by the 
trustee. 

b. To controvert (a personj. 

165879 Burtons Diary (1828) III. 114 To dispute him 
litrre, is to question foundatiuns. 1687 ^ Mure Death's 
I 'is- vlii. note 32 (1713) 33 He would Dispute the Devil ujjoii 
that Question. x&|3 ‘J. . Cow Puritanism a8o Jh>lkn:i|> 

could dispute Hut(!hin.son almut the quarrelsomeness of the 
Puritans 111 Holland. 

6. Vo encounter, oppose, contest, strive ag.ainsl, 
re.sist (an action, etc.). 

1603 SriAK.s. Marb. iv. iit. 219 Dispute it like a man. 172a 
Independent Whig (1728) No. 36. 320 [He] shall fiml no 
Mercy, if he disputc.s to liend to their Usurpations. X737 
Col. Rec. /\-nnsyl. IV. 251 Thrc.atcning lo .slioot the 
said Lowdon if he disputed doing what was retpiircd of him. 
174^ Anson's Yoy. 11. xii. 265 'I’hey.. seemed resolved to dis- 
pute Ills landing. 1884 L'Pool Afercuty 3 Atar. 5/2 'J’lir; 
.Soutlanese . .chase 'Teb . .as the ground unon which to dispute 
the advance of the British troops on 'Tokar. 

7 . 'Jo contend or compete for the possestsion of ; 
to contest a prize, victory, etc. 

1654 Lll Orrery Parthen. (1676) 575 If Partlienissa h.yl 
licen a spectator, .she must have confest her self too well dis- 
puted. X70S B0.SMAN Guinea 14 The English . .several limes 
tlisputcd the Ground with the Brandenburgbers. 1734 Ir. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 . Pref. 41 The poets disputed 
the prize of poetry. X76X Hume Jlist. Pln^. HI. Ixi. J28 
'i'he battle uf Warsaw . .hatl been obstinately disputed during 
the space of three days. X87X Freeman Xorm. ( om;. (1876) 
IV. xvii, 47 We. .w'onder. .that every inch of gruiind was 
not diluted in arms. 

111 . 8. To move or influence by disputation ; lo 
argue into or out of something. 

I Immediately from the intrnns. sense i; cf. ‘to talk any 
one into' or ‘out of’.J 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. F.p. Ded. 3 It would not be 
very nard to dispute .such men into mercies and cotnplianccs. 
163a Nf.f,dham Selden's Afare Ci. Ep. Ded. 5 I'o assert his 
own Interest and dispute them into a reasonable subiiibsion. 
1693 Prescf^f. Protest. Krlig. Motive of Rex'olntion vs 'J he 
Roman Catholics w'ould have disputed us out of our Re- 
ligion. a 173* Atterburv Luke xvl. 31 (Seager) One reason 
why a man is capable of being disputed out of the truth. 

Dispute (di.spi /7 t), sh. [f. the vb. ; ^ F. dispute. 
It., Sp., Pg. disputa.\ 

1 . The act of disputing or arguing against ; active 
verbal contention, controversy, debate. 

(In first quot. almost certainly the verb, infin.) 

[«» X300 Lursiir M. 20793 (Ck>tt.) Disput, he [St. Jerome] 
sais, cs na mister.] 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 74 
Without more dispute or delay [he] commands them all to 
I eKecution. X653 Stanley // fr/, /^'A/ 7 <t>r, iii. (1701) 91/2 He 
I was visited by Ins Friend, with whom he past the time in dis- 
' tiutc after his usual manner. 17^ W ksley Print. Alethodist 8 
That once was in the Heat of Dispute. 1836 Frouoe Hist, 
Kng. (1858) 1. i, 14 It is a common matter of disjputc whether 
landed estates should be large or small. 1873 JowKTT/VaA> 
(ed. 2) IV. 31 Wc may make a few admissions which will 
narrow the field of di.spute. 

b. Phr. In dispute*, that is disputed, debated, 
in controversy. Jleyottd, out of, past, rvithout dis- 
pute ; past controversy, unquestionably, indis- 
putably. 

, 1659 R. Harris Parival s Iron A^e 232 The Kingdom of 

i Bohemia wa.s. . put out of dispute with Silesia, and Monavia. 

! x68a Drydkn AJacFleckme 5 Flecknoc. . In prose and verse 
was owned without dispute Through ail the realms of Non- 
I .sense absolute. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. 405 A thing 
i beyond di.spute. a 2704 Locke U.\ 'J'o bring ns a proof nh 
, hypothesis which is the very iliing in di.spute. 1745 P. 
j Thomas yrni. Anson's Voy. 152 We, who could without 
Dispute sail much Iictter. 1781 Cowfer 7 'rut/i 106 Which 
; is the saintUer worthy of the two? * Past ail dispute, yon 
! anchorite say you. x8x8 Jas. Mill India ll. iv. vii. 

■ 26 3 'l*he . , necessity of such a fund . . was pronounced to be 
without dispute. 1813 Macaula/ Fss., Atilton (185^) 1 . 1 7/x 
I'o call a free parliament and to submit to its deci.sinn all 
the matters in dispute. 

2 . An occasion or instance of the same ; an argu- 
mentative contention or debate, a controversy; also, 
in weakened sense, a difference of opinion ; fre<|. 
with the added notion of vehemence, a heated con- 
lentioii, a quarrel. 

x6xi CoTGK., Dispute, a dispute, difference, debate, alter- 
cation. 1638 PRYNNR fhi^e Retat. 19 If 1 may be admitted 
a faire dispute, on fairc- tenues .. 1 will mamtainc .. the 
challenge against all the Prelates. 1696 tr, Du Mont's Voy. 
Levant 17 Being encag'd in a pretty warm dispute with 
some Officers. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 96/1 'I'here was 
a . dispute between Bollakey Doss’s widow and Pudmohun 
Doss. x8xB Cruisk Digest (ed. a) V. 3x0 Disputes arose 
between [theni] respecting the validity of this will. 1833 
Macaulay III. xvii. I 3 ispules engender disputes. 
Mod. 'I'he dispute in the trade wifi, it is lioped, be settled 
without a strike. 

t b. An oral or written discusdon of a subject in 
which arguments for and against are set forth and 
examined. Obs. 


DISQTTALIFIOATION. 

T 

x6oB Hikbon Defence iii. 165 Tlius,.am 1 come to an 
end of this dispute. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, iii. (1701) 
120/r He was the first that committed the disputes of 
Socrate.s liis Ma.stcr to writing. 1676 Codworth InMt, 
Syst. I. i. f 22. 21 Mis I..ectures and Disputes concerning 
the Immoiiality of the Soul, tyas tr. Dupitis Feel. Hist. 
\7t/iC. I. V. 65 The Name also of Dispute was given to 
.Sermons. X83X Brewstkh Neivton (1855) II. xv. 6a Trying 
to engage him in philosophical disputes, 
t c. A logical argument. Ohs. rare, 

IMS Houkkr Eut, Pol. HI. xi. § 10 'I'hese are but weake 
and feel lie disputes for the inference of that conclusion. 
Ibid. HI. XL § iS, I might have added . . their more familiar 
and popular dis|>utc.s. 

t o. Strife, contest ; a fight or struggle. Ohs, 
1647-8 Cottkrell Davila's Hist. P'r. (1678) 25 T'liev were 
faleii prisoners without much dispute. ^ 1639 JJ* Harris 
/ 'arivaTs Iron Age 282 After four hourc.s dispute, the Dutch 
cmleavoured to get away. X667 Milton /*. L. vi. 123 He 
who in debate of Truth hath won, Should win in Arms, in 
disputes alike Victor. 1709 l.onJ.lias. No. 4540/5 The Bristol 
had a very wanii Dispute with the aforesaiu 2 Ships of the 
Enemy, a 1743 Swift Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 297 The 
Scots, .were, .after a sharp dispute, entirely defeated. 

4 . attrib., as dispute benefit, pay, pay to members 
of a trades* union while on strike or locked out. 

x89a Star i Mar. 3/3 'I'hey have been receiving dispute 
pay from their union. x8m Daily News to Aug. 5/2 Three- 
qii.artcis of a million on uispiUe bciiefits, naif a million on 
out-of-work benefit.^. 

Difgpnted ((lispi; 7 -t<*tl),///. a. [f- prec. vb. + 
-Ep i.j That is made the subject of dispute, debate, 
or contention ; debated, contested. 

161 x CoTGR., DispuU, disputed, debated. 1703 Rowe 
Ulyss. 11. i. 928 The disputed Field at last is ours. 17x9 
Dk Foe (1840) 1 . xv. 264 Disputed points in religion. 

1807 Scott P'am. Let. 15 May (1894) I. iii. 74 The tempest 
of disputed election was r.Tging in every town .. through 
which I passed. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Kng. IV. 127 All 
along the line . . there was long a disputed li rrilory. 

t Dispn'toffll, Ohs. rare, [f. Disputk sb. 
+ -nJb.J Given to dis| lilting; disputatious. 
x6m R. H. Arraignm. W koh Creature x. §3. 87 A doubt- 
ful! Didlniist in ibis poinct, or a dUputcfull Sccpticke. 
DispU'teleBB, rarc—^. [f. DisruTR + Mian.] 
X730 6 Bailey (folio), 


DUpuieless, without or free from 
-I' “ “55 Johnson, Dispute 

ence in later Diets. 
Dispu^r (disi)i/ 7 ‘ti)j). Also 5 -nr, 5-6 dys-. 

r -r-.-*- _ . 1 1 .1:, 1 . - 


displile; also not' apt to dispute. X7M Johnson, IHspute- 
/cw, undisputed, uncontrovertible, liei ' ‘ 


[f. DiaruTK +-ruL] One who disputes; one 
wiio is given to disputation or controversy ; a dis- 
putant. 

1434 Misyn Alending ofLife 121 Hard scnims to disputars 
..be left, xsap Snppiic. to King 23 'i'he .. tcachinge of 
suche scolc men & sublyll dlsputcrs. 1339 Bible ((^reat) 
1 Cor. i. 20 Where is the disputer of this worlde? 1643 
Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 70 In this controversie the 
iuslice of tfod stood upright ev'n nmong heathen disputers. 
'x7a5 Waits Logic 11. iii. § 3. Your great disputers and 
your men of controversy are in continual danger of this sort 
of prejudice. 187s Jowe;tt Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 468 Great dis- 
puterK . . conic to trunk . . that they have grown to be the 
wisest of mankind. 

Disputing (dispiw'tiq), vhl. sh, [f. as prec. + 
-ING Lj The action of the vb. Dispute in various 
senses ; disputation ; debate ; controversy. 

a IM3 Leg. Kath. 561 Ah me kunrheS belcrej^t habeo 
car oucrcu’men WiS dcsj^iutingc. axaso Oud 4 Night. 875 
>if tliu gest hcr-of to disputinge, Ich wepe bet thane ihu 
singe. 13*6-34 Tindale A cis xv. 2 Tlier was rysen dissencion 
and disputinge. X348 Hall Ckron. Hen. VI (an. 28) 159 b, 
Sober in cornmunicacion, wysc in disputyng. 2649 Jer. 
'I’aylor Gt. Exeftip. Ep. Dcd., Such is the nature of dis- 
putings, that they licgin commuiilyin mistakes. x88x Mr.n. 
VluNT fV///</r’. ferns, ii i Hills and rocks stand now as then, 
regardless of the disputing^ of East and West. 

Dispu'ting, ///. a. [f. ns prcc. + -INQ ».] 
That disputes ; given to dispute, disputatious. 

X643 Milton Tetrach, (1851) 159 Many disputing Theo- 
logians. X69X Hartcliffk Virtues 333 The Philosophy of 
the Disputing Greeks, lyfo Goldsm. Cit. IV. cxi, f 7 The 
stake, the fagot, and the disputing doctor in some measure 
ennoble the opinions they are brought to oppose. 

t Dispu*ti0OU]l. Ohs, Forms: .idesputisuu, 

4 -isoun, -eson, despitusoun, -esoun, disputi- 
8o(u)n, -isun, -eso(u)n, -pitesoun, -peticioun, 

5 -petison. [a. OF. desputeisun, -on, -aisun, 
-esun, -ison, -isson, disp-, early ail. L. disputdtidn- 
em, with prefix and suffix conformed to their popular 
types ; see -ation, and cf. oreisun, Obison. The 
regular ME. type, but superseded in 15th c. by the 
latinized Disputation, q.v.l « Disputation. 

c xago S, Eng, Leg. 1 . 279/56 A day kare was i-nome Of 
desputisun bi-tweone heom. a 1300 Cursor At, 13925 (Cott.) 
And herd 0 hair disputisun. c 13M R. Drunne Chron. (1 810} 
300 pe clergie of pc south mad ^isputesoun, & o^nly with 
mouth assigned gude Fc.soun. X38> Wvclif Eccf. iii. xi To 
the disputisoun of them. — Rom. xiv. x Take xe a syk man 
ill bileue, not in deceptaciouiis Ig/oss, or cuspeiiciouns] 
of thou^tU. e 1386 Chaucer Aferch. 'P. 930 As al day falleth 
altercacioun Bitwixen freeiides in disputwpun [/VA'. Hart, 
dlspiteson, 4 MSS, dUputacionk^ Loneucm Graii 


rIv. 730 T^l it happed vppon a day 


theke dlspetison 

3e comcn & say. 

Diepys, dispytCe, obs. ff. Dnspisb, Dnspitr, 
Disaualiftoutioil (diskwodifik^iTan). [n. of 
actiorUrom Disqualify ; see -ation.J 
1 . The action of disqualifying or depriving of re- 
quisite qualifications; legal incapacitation; 
also, the fact or condition of lieing disqualified. 



DISQUALirr. 

1770 Burrk Prtt. The fault of overstraioinc 

popular qualities, and. .assertinc popular privileges, has led 
to distitialilication. 1789 Cousftf. u, S. 1.(3 Removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold anv office. 1878 Lkckv 
J^Hg, in jZik c. 11. vii. 405 Another deep line of disquali- 
fication was introduced into Irish life. 

2. That which disqualifies or prevents from being 
qualified ; a ground or cause of incapacitation. 

\’jxt‘-x^S^€tatorU.\ It b recorded as a sufficient dis- 
qualification of a wife, that, speaking of her husband, she 
said, God forgive him. 18^ r)icKKN.s Nich» Nick, xviii, 
1 hope you don't think good looks a discuialificatioti for the 
lui.siness. Emkk.son Soc. ^ Solit. Wks. (IJohii) III. e 
In .society! high advantages me set down to the individual 
as disqualifications. 

Bisqualify (diskw^difoi), V. [f. I)IS> 6 + 
Qualify. CT. mod.K. d^qualijier^ trans. To 
deprive of the qualifications required for some pur- 
])Ose ; to render unqualified ; to unfit, disable. 

[see Di.squALiKViNc]. 1733 Swift On Poetry^ ./ 
Hhapsody 41 Disqualify'd by fate To rise in church, or 
law, or .slate. 1736 •— Let. -2^ Apr. Wks. 1814 XIX. 24 My 
common illness is of that kind which utterly disqualifies me 
for all conversation ; 1 mean my deafness. tCf. ih. 14.3 
(1737) A long fit of deafness hath un(|ualilied me for con- 
versing.] 1753 Hanway Trav. (176*) I. vit. xci. 416 Nor do 
their colder regions disqualify tuciu for friendship. 1837 
J. II. Nf.wman Prophet, Off. Ch. 180 What force prcposscs- 
.sions have in disqualifying us from searching Scripturu 
dispassionately for ourselves. x88o L. SrEniKN Poi^e iv. 
uMj .Strong passions and keen sensilulitics may easily dis- 
quulify a man for domestic tranquility. 

b. j/tY. To deprive of legal caj)acity, power, or 

right; to incapacitate legally; to pronounce un- 
qualified ; ^ Disahljs v. 2 . 

173a Swift AVirr. Test Wks. 1778 IV, 290 The church of 
Enmaiid is the only body of Chn.stian.s which in effect dis- 
qualifies those, who arc employed to preach its doctrine, from 
sharing in the civil power, farther than as senators. 1711 
Midjjletom Cicero I. vi. 330 l)is(|ualifying all future Cotisiils 
and Pr.Ttors, from holding any province, till five years after 
the expiration of their Magistracies.^ i838THiRi.wALL(rnw/? 
III. x.\iv. 333 His youth did nut disqualify him for taking 
part in the public counsels, as it did lor military command. 
X884 Gf.ADsroNK in Standani ao t'eb. a/6 Persons having 
such joint ownership, .ought not to be disqualified. 

c. refl. and intr. To represent or profess oneself 
to be di.squalified ; to deny or disparage one's own 
tjualifications. 

X7M Richarusom Grandison (1781) II. xxxi. 290 l.)is. 
<iuarify now j can't you, my dear? Tell fihs...S;»y you are 
not a fuie girl. 1781 Humk Hist, Eng. II. xliii. 47^ It is 
usual for the Speaker to disqualify himself for the otuce. 

Hence Diaqua'llilod ///. a, 

X7x8 Freethinker No. 69 P to In favour of the dis<iua1ified 
Gentlenicn. 1716 Ayliffe Parergon >16 Unworthy and 
fUs(|ualiried Persons. 

///. a. [f. i>rec. + -ing 
T hat (Tisqualihes; incapacitating, ilisabling; self- 
depreciating. 

17*3 Arrothnot in S^vi/t's Lett. (1766) 11. 31 Lord Wliil- 
wortii, our plenipotentiary, Imd tins disease, (which . . is a 
little disqualifying for that employment), xy^ Uiciiahi.is()N 
Grandison I. v. 23, 1 love not to inaxe dlsijnnlifyiiig 
speeches; by such we seem to intimate that we believe the 
cuinplimenter to be in earnest, xtex Aiheuxunt 26 Deo. 
874/2 Tlic enforced retirement . . of many public servants 
when they have attained the dis(|ualifying age. 

Disquadity. nonce-wd. [Dr.s- 9 .] Defect. 

X863 Lu. Lknnox Biog. Kemin, II. 7 The latter quality, 
nr, .strictly .speaking, disiiuality, rendering him a fair subject 
fur a hoax. 

Disquamation, obs. f. Desquamation. So 
Disquama'tor (see quot.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr.t Distiuasnation^ a .scaling of fi.sli, 
a taking off the shell or bark. 1674 IHd. (ed. 4), Pisf/ua- 
mator^ a Chyrurgeon’s or Apothecaries Instrument, to lake 
off the scum, rind or bark of any thing. 

Diiq[1iaatity (diskw^-nliti), V. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Quantity sb!\ 

1. iratis. To lessen in miaiility ; to diminish. 

x6o5 Buaks, Lear i, iv. 270 Be then de.sir’d By her. .A lit lie 
to disquantity your Traine. 1633 T. Adams E.vp. 2 lyter iii. 

9 {God] disquanti tied his fGiduon’s] forces fixnit thirty-! wo 
thousand to three hundred. 

2. To deprive of metric.'il qimnlity. 

x866 Lowell .Swinburne's Trag. Pro.se Wks. 1890 II. ij« 
The Karl of Orford ..useil lu have Statius read aloud to 
him every night for two hours by u tipsy tradesman .. and 
found some Ntratige mystery of swcutnchs m the dUquantitied 
syllables. 

i Disq.iubTav U' ^ 

+ Squake V.] (ram, 1 o put out of square, to 
place awry. Hence tDisqua'ring vhl. sb. 

1604 T. Wright Passions in. HI ot If there be but one 
eye. .out of Miuare .. the first thing almost we marke, is the 
improportion or disquariiTg of that part, 
t XKs^IUk'rteV; V. ^ Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 c -f Quaiitek.] inir. To leave oiie'^ s cmarters. 

i8«4 Earl Monm. Ir. Bentivogiio's Warm of Flanders 65 
In ti^ir quartering and disqiiartering, mid particularly upon 
occasion of forrage, there happened almost continually some 
skirmiKhes between the soldiers of the two Armies. 

t DitOUa'rter, Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
I, in twain (or Gr. 8iy twice) + Quaiitkr 
trans. To halve or divide the quarters of. 

i63t Quarles Deo, Eancits 111. Ixxviii. (x66o) 132 If then, 
at most, the measur'd life of Man Be counlccl but u |»paiii 
Being halTd, and quarter'd, and dUquarlcr d thus, What, 
what remains for us ? 
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t lliaqiUl*tt0f V. Obs, Pa. t. & pple. disquatt. 
[f. di-t Dis - 1 + squatte-n^ Squat to crush, break 
(cf. To-squatte in same sense): perh. AF. had 
desquater^ -/>, for OF. esquater^ -eir^ -ir to 
break.] trans. To break Asunder, smash ; to violate 
(a truce). 

«, 1380 Wyclif SertH. Sel. Wks. I. 246 A woman shal dis- 
quattu his heed. 1480 Caxton ChroH. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 
The whiche trewe.s he falsely and vntrewely by cauellacion.s 
losed and dysuuatte. Ibid, ccxxix. 240 'Thurugh lettyiig 
of the pope Hiid of the court of rume the forsayd couenauiits 
were disquatt and left of. 

Disqueat v . : sec next. 

Disquiet (diskwoi et), v. [f. Dia- 6 + Quiet 
z/.] trans. To deprive of quietness, peace, or rest, 
bodily or mental ; to trouble, dislurl), alarm ; to 
make uneasy or restless. 

X|^o Palsch. 521/2, 1 disiiuyet, I trouble one of his rest, 
ye i/n/nietr. .He disiiuyeletn me horrybly a iiyghus with his 
revelh 1335 Covkrdalk Ps, xxxviii. 5 Yee. euery man., 
disquieleth liim.self in vayne. 1533 Euln Decoi/es 95 After 
that the sea hathe byn distiuyeled with vehemente tnni- 
pcslcs. xs86 Warner Atb. Eng. 1. v. (1612) 1 8 Amid.st their 
chcerc, the solemnc feast the Centanres did diMpieat. 1693 
Mi'm, Cut. 'i'cckelyvi. 41 That Mulduvm, Walaquia, and the 
Republick of Kagusa . . should nut be dis(]iucLed by the 
Turks. Hunter tr. St.^Pierres Stud. Nat. (1799) 

1. lor, I dLsquieted myself to think that I had no powerful 
protector. 1844 Tf iirlwai i. Greece V 1 11. Ixi. 1 19 The Dar- 
dariians . . disquieted hi.s northern frontier. 

DisquiOt vdiskw^i'ct), a. Now rare. [f. D18- 
10 + Quiet a.] The reverse of quiet ; unquiet, 
restless, uneasy, disturbed. 

1^7 T. Underixiwn JRthiop. Hist. Heliod. 69 A sea, 
whicii . . was very disquiet and trublc.Kome. xs88 Greenk 
Perimedes, J)itty Wks. (Rtldg.) 292/2 Di.sqiiict thoughts. 
1396 SiiAKS. 'Jam. Shr. iv. i. 171 Pray you hu.sband be not 
so disiiuict. x6xx Spef.d//m 7. Gt. Brit, vn. ix. (1632) 243 
Egfred being by nature of a disquiet dlspo.siiiun. 17*7 
pK F(jk His/. Appar. vii. (1840) 120 District souls return- 
ing hither. X848 'I'mackehay Fan, Fair Hi, His mind was 
disquiet. 

Disquiet (diskwai‘ct\ sb. [Partly sb. use of 
the adj.y partly f. Disquiet v.] .\l)scnce of bodily or 
mental quietness; disturbance; uneasiness, anxiety, 
worry ; restles.snes.s, unrest. 

158X PKTTIK Guazzds Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 68 b, To attainc 
to learning, there is not onclic reiiuired a will, but slvuUe, 
w.Ttrhing, labour, and diiiquiet, which are irkesomc thinges. 
*599 Shak.s, Much Ado li. i. 268 All disquiet, horror, and 
pcriurbaltun fullowes her. x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
260 Called by God . . unto that rc.st whidi never afterward 
hath disquiet, x&^x Tertnes de la Ley fx7o8) 76 Making 
discord and disepuet to rise tteiween his Neighbours. 1703 
Row'k FairPenit. 11. ii. ^80 This fond Paper would not give 
me A moment of Disquiet. 1845 S. AnsiiN Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. IJ 1. 235 The States of the Church and Naples were .still 
in a state of universal disquiet and fennent, 1869 PlULLIKS 
I'esuv. iii. 58 The eleven inuuihs of dlsiiuiet may be re- 
garded us one almost continual eruption. 

t b. with a nnt! pi. A disturbance ; a di-squict- 
ing feeling or circumstance, arch, or Obs. 

t57A Ld. Burghi.ey in Strype Ref. I. iv. 81 Anxieties 
and disiiuiets of mind. x6so Hammond On Ps. cxiiv. 12-14 
Puraphr. 694 Without any disturbances or disquiets. 1698 
F KYKR Ace. E, India 4- P. 97 It is so mighty a Disiiuiel to 
the Governor, that he can never be at case till he fetc l. 

’I Swift Gulliver 1. iv. 55 In the midst of these intes- 
tine disciuicts. ^ 1755 Smollett Quix. U803I IV. 135 My 
soul has 1x:cn invaded by a thousand miscrie.s, a thousand 
toil.s, and four thous.and disquiets. 

t Disqni'etal. obs. ran. [f. prcc. vb. + -AL 
5.] The action of disciuietiii};. 

xa4a H. Moke Song 0/ Soul 11. 1 11. xxi, As when the flit- 
ting fire (hows full of WTath and rage, and gins to fume, 
And roars and strives 'gainst its disiiuictall. 

t Disqnieta'tion. Obs. rare, [f, Du5qi;tet 
V . ; cf. E . inquUlation^ med.L. inquietdiio, in same 
sense, and sec -ation.] Disquieting ; a cause of 
disquiet ; disturbance. 

1316 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 92 b, The lackc or want 
iberof is hurt notable to ony persoue & di.squictacyon to 
oiwcoiiununalte. 

Diflqili'eted.///.a. [f. as prcc. + -EDl.] Dis- 
turbed ; I’cndered uneasy or restless. Hence Dls- 
qul'ftedly adv., in a disquieted or uneasy manner ; 
Diiqnl'wMncsi, tlie state of being disquieted; 
uneasiness, disqiiictness. 

X550 Balk Image Both Ch. 1. (R.), Flc^hlyc I'-.'ircs, and 
disquieted consciences. X845 J. Cotion \litle\ The Coye- 
nuiit of God's free (hace . . comfortably applied to a dis- 
quieted soul. «XX680 CilARNOCK God {\%-^\) J. 337 , 

Let us . . exuiniue the rea.sun . . os David did of his di.v juicted- I 
ucss. 1857 Clutmb. yrnl, VII 1 . 346 M y mol her’s eyes rest cd 
..di.sr4uietedly upon the man's partly averted face. 
X)iaqxii6t6r (diskwaretdi'. [f. as prcc. -f 
-ER *.] One who or that which disquiets ; a dis- 
turber. 

IJuLLEYN Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) xio A swarme of 

Ticious disquictci-s of the common wealth. 1575 Tl'kiiekv. 

f'atdeo/irie 364 It also • . kyiles the files, the dogges dis- 
quicters and" cnimie.s to bis ease. 1600 Sukflet Countrie 
Farme 11. 11 359 A procurer of vomit, and a disi]uicter of 
the slomackc, ax66o Hammond .Serm. L (T.\ The dis- 
quieters of the honour and peace of Christendom, 
t Disrai*eMll, a. rare. [f. Disquiet sb. 4- 
-FUL.] Full of or fraught with disquiet. 

a xirgf Barrow Sernt. Wks. 1687 1. xvi. 239 Love and pity 
of our selves should persuade us to forbear it [ reviling], us 
disquietfull, iuconiniooious, and mischievous lu us. 
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DISQUIBY. 

(diskwdi'etiij), vbl, sb, [f. Dis- 
quiet V, -h -iNG iT) The action of the vb. Disquiet ; 
disturbing ; disturbance of peace or tranquillity. 

. >535 CovERDALE Wtsd. xiv. 25 Manslaughter, .. dlsqiiyei- 
ingc of goorl men, viiihankfulne.s defylinge of joules. 1841 
Baker Chnm , Hen. /, an. i iia (R.) King Henry . . was not 
without sume.liitle disquiet ings at hoiiie. 1883 Atlunstum 
z Dec. 699/1 To the disiiuicting of his lawful spouse. 

^ Disani'etmg, ppi. a, [f. as prec. + -inu ^.] 
That distjuiets or causes uneasiness ; disturbing. 

X576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 271 To expcll the cause of 
that disquieting disr;i.‘.c. 1691 Hartcmffk Virtues 17 The 
Troubles and Tumults of dUtiuieting Passions. 1783 Wat- 
son Philip II L It- >13 They were filled with the most dis- 
fiuieting apprehensions. 1894 Thms i Sept. 8/.^ Another 
diiwiuieting feature of the present industrial situation. 

Disqui'etist. ff. Disquiet sb. + -ist.] A 
professed disturl;er of quiet ; an alarmist. 

*®34 -VeTo Monthly Mag. XLI. 99 The most honest of 
agitators, the most disinterested of disquielisls. 

+ Dlsqui'etive, a. Obs. [f. Disquiet v. + -ive.] 
Mending to disquiet; of disquieting character. 
x8^ Worcester cites Howe. 

Disqtuietly (diskwoi'ctli), rrr/z/. [f. Disquiet 
a, + -LY In a disquiet or uneasy manner; 1‘ in 
a disquieting manner. 

x6o 5 SiJAKs. Lean. ii. 124 Macliinaiions. .and all ruinous 
disorders follow vk disquietly to our Graues. 1630 Lknnakd 
tr. C/tarron*s IVisa. Pref. A ij a, He that carricth himself 
trouhlcdly,dis({uicily, malccontrnt, fearing death, is not wise. 

t Disqni'etment. Obs. [f. Disquiet v, -i 
-meet.] The action of disquieting; the fact or 
condition of being disquieted. 

1606 'l'iJh_NDi.'LL in Spurgeon Treas. Dap. Pn. xv. i They 
arc in continual perplexity, .euntiniuildisqiiictinent of their 
minds. i66a SriLUscn.. Orig. ,Sacr. in. iii. § 8 The pas- 
sions, di.squietinents, and disappointments of men. 1689 
Col. Rec, Pennsyh*. J. 313 Wh.it a Spiriit has been raj'-scil 
in (Trinds to his blsquictnicrit there vpon y* account, 
b. A distpiicling circum.stancc or occurrence. 

a 1658 O. Sedgwick in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. la 
1\e)M:kah was weary of her life, not for any foreign dis- 
(luiepnents. but because of doinestic troubles, 

DisqnietaeSB v^iiskw.ii'etiirs). [f. Disquiet 
a. F -NE.'ss.] The quality or slate of being dis- 
([uict ; want of quiet ; unrest ; disturbance. 

> 535 . CoveuDALK I'nm. xi. 29 Who so niakcth disquyet- 
nesse in his ownc bouse, he .sbal baue wytide for his bcrcL- 
age, 1568 Grafion C/tnyt. 1 1 . 553 tumult and a.ssr.mhly 
w.'ib made, to the di.squicine.ssu of thc^ realiiir. 16x5 'I . 
Adams Leaven 117 In tbesr dayeKdismuetnes.se allowcs no 
meditation, nenurte no bookes. x68i H. Moke A’.r/. Dan, 
194 Enragcil with everlasting disquiet ne&s. 

tDisqni'etoUB, a. Obs. [f. Dinquiet sb. + 
-OUH.] Fraught willi disquiet ; disquieting. 

1618 Bolion Floras in. ii. (1636) >63 The troubles wbieb 
brake out Nortliward, wcie farre more manifold, and 
Iiorrible: no quarter is so disquictous. 1641 Milion C' 4 . 
Gind. II. (tS^i) 142 This., subject., the tuuelu'ng whereof is 
So diilaslfuli and disquictous to .t number of men. 

DiBOnietnda (diskwoi'ctiml). [f. Dihquiet 
after Quietude.] Disquieted condition or state ; 
restlessness, disturbance, disquietness. 


Disquietude. 1844 ’ 

gomis must have viewed the alliance with great disquictiuk'. 
x^PniLLii'S Pesuv. iii. 57 On the jid of September, ibc 
disiuietude of Vesuvius returned. 

b. with a and pi. A feeling, occasion, or cause 
of disquiet ; a disquieting circumstance. 

17X1 Addison Spect. No. 256 F 6 The Multitude of Dis- 
quietudes to w'hich the Desire of it [Fiiinc) subjccLs an 
ambitious Mind. X7 r 6-7 Swift Gulliver in. ii. S 13 (itY.j) 
The.sc people are uiufer continual dist|uiel udes. 1885 h. 
Exam. 8 July 5/2 From the still unconqucied Black Flags 
there arc plenty of disquietudes to fear. 

[Disquieture, error for disqttidttes ; sec List of 
.spurious Jlords.^ 

i* DiBqui'pftTBillOya Loffic, Obs. [.ad. iticd.I.. 
disquiparCintia (F. Mayron ti 1.^25, see Prantl HI. 
290, IV. 66) for disirquipardfUia, f. Djh- 44 wqui- 
pardntia (Tertull.) : see Equitaha.n'OE.] 

Tlie relation of two correl.itcs which are heterony- 
mous, i.e. denoted by dilTeicnt names, as father and 
son : opp. to equiparamy. 

1697 tr. Buvgersdicius his Logic i. vii. 22 Kelaleds syno- 
nymous are usually cfilled iclalcds of a:quip:4i'aiu.y, a:- 
frictul, rhud, etc. ; lictcroitymoiis of diMiuiparaney, as 
father^soH. master ^ servant. 

DiBqilipBXft*tiO!lla rare. [f. as prec. after L, 
ivquipanittdn em, 11 . of action from aquipardre to 
equalize.] B*prec. 

X894 Fboudk Erasmus 125 They define the personal or 
hypostatic union as the relation of a, real disquiparatlon 
in one extreme with no corrcsiioiidetit at the other. 

i* DiBquiTOy v. Obs. [ad. L, disquir-ire 
to inquire diligently, f. Dia- 5 + qtimrhe to search, 
sci k.] irans. To inquire diligently, investigate. 

x6ax Bf. Mouniagu /V/i/f/Av n.^ 401 What the custome 
..was, I doe not resubic, nor disquire. x6m Vilvain 
ChroHogr. iG Thus liav I .. tired niy bead to duquirc the 
truih of Times. x6m — Theorem, Thcol, 1. 24 Such arc diffi- 
cilcr to discern or uisquire their corporals, subject to sens. 

So tDisqul'xy Obs..^ investigation, inquiry. 

1627 J. Doughty Sermon (1628) lo l'he Lord hath wholly 
exiK^bcd all tbo creatures to luuiis disquiry. 1650 Durvl 
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DISQUISITE. 

yttsi Kc-ft\'A. jS If., a rcgubr way of clisquiry may be 
toilowcJ. /f'itf,. If they wiil engage toiitand or mII to the 
i.'K'.ur of tliat ilisquiry. 

Di*squlsite, it, v. rare. [? a back-fonnatiun 
from intr. To make a disquisilion. 

iBas Ni :w Monthly Mag. XV'l. 148 'J’he same CTealivc 
Power . . by which aluiie we our.sclves nt thi^ luoinent 
breathe, think, or disquisite &t nil. 1^3 Lli.anu Man. 
II. 2^4 Here I would fain di^qiiisit on Pike. 
DlS^UisitiOXl (dlskwizi’Jen). [ad. L. dhqtii- 
sUion tin intjuiry, investigation, n. of action f. dis- 
quisit- p|)l, stem of disquirl^re : see DisguiUK.] 

1 . Diligent or systematic search ; investigation ; 
research, examination. 

1608 -XI Jos. Hall Medil. lunvcs ir. § 28 'I'lic dlsqiii>iiion 
of gre.nt truthe> rei[uires time. 1668 WiLKi.vs Ji ad Char. 
i, Others have umilycd their disintisitions to.vomc parlicular 
Lcttcr.'i. 1744 Hakhis Three Treat. (1841) In this dU- 
quisition into human conduct. 1767 H. ilKOOKIi Tool of 
(rfisq) I. 82 (p.) On their return from a disqnisilioii 
as fruitless ns solicitous, nurse declared ?>er apprehensions 
that H.irry had gone off with a little fuvviuriic boy. 18x8 
Jas. }>rit. India I. ii. iv. iso A subject, .of le.ss .subtle 

and difficult disquisition. 1855 11. Kkki> Z.(V7. A'ng. Lit. i. 
(1878) 42 'i'o make it a topic of distinct disquisition. 

fb. ellipt. A subject or topic for investigation ; 
a tjuestion. Ohs. rare. 

1^5 CA.MnKN Rcm. 214 'I'beir growing vp, ihcir llouiisli- 
ing..\vere u disquisiiimi for the leiirned. 1660 R. Cokk 
Justice Vind. .1 margin^ 'I'he manner and order of attain- 
tiig to Knowleogc, is a subtil di-squisiiion. 

2 . A treatise or discourse in which a subject is 
investigated and discu.sscd, or the results of investi- 
gation set foilh at some length ; less correctly, a 
learned or elaborate di.s3ertatioii on a subject. 

1647 'I'RAt’P CoMint. .Matt. xi. 17 Pu//liijg them with 
.scholu'Uical cr.iggy diMinisitions. <1x680 lie iLfe.u Kan. 
P751V) I. 66 I-nhappy Man .. fhi h>-pothctic Dreams and 
Visions Grounds cveilisting Disqui.sitions. 1794 Si-H.ix an 
I’ietv A'at. 11 , In onr foregoing <lisi|ui-jition wc \ciiturcd 
upon the thresiioid of a .Scydii.'ic antediluvian hypothesis. 
1840 Malalcav Kanke Lss. (1H54) It. 146 The con.statit 
suhject.s of ilieir lively satire and eloipicnt disqui.sitions. 
X873 ( J. (\ D.wiks .Mount. .V Merex, 3 A learned disquisi- 
tion on the alleged cruelty of sport. 

Oisquisitioxiabl (diskwi/d jnnul;, a, [f. prec. 
-f -AL.] Of the nature of a distjuisilion. 

1846 \yoHrK,sriiM cites Monthly A'f?’. 1856 Ma.sson Aax, 

•Story <2/1770, lleic the reader must permit me a little 
Ess.'iy or disquisition.'vl Interleaf on the character un<l 
writings of Chatlcrton. x86i A\ lirit. Ktfi‘. May 196 |The 
16th c.j sermons have no longer a voice ofuiithority. They 
are disquisitional, explanatory or persuasive. 
Biaqui8i*tl0liaryy a. [Sec -aky.^] » prec. 

x8a 7 in Ckaig ; and in later Diets, 

Dliquisi^tionist. [f- as prec. + The 
author of a <li-qnisition. 

1838 Eraser's Mag. XVIII. 385 Many a disquisitionist on 
the character of Hums. 1878 H.\olhot A/V. Stud. (i87<d I. 
p. X, All arid disquisitionist on value and cost of production. 

pisquisitive l^diskwi'zitiv), a, (f/'O [f. L. 

disquisil- ppl. stem t>f disquirUf'C + -IV£.] Charac- 
tcri/ed by or given to disquisition; given to re 
Search or investigation ; intjuiring. 

X647 TmaI’I* Comm, a Cor, xiii. ^ The dis(iui.sitive part be- 
lon,^s to us, the decisive to God. 1771 Weekly 22 Apr. 
118/1 He .. is a man of great disetuisitive powers. X796 
CoLhKtooB Let. in Mrs. Saiidford Toole ^ /ViVmA' (1SB8) 
1 . 185 ^fy own shaping and di.s(]uisitivc mind. 1889 \V. L. 
CocH t NiiY Life y. S. MilTiiX. 30 The distjuisiiive youth. 
tB. jA An inquiry or invc'^ligatioii. Ohs, 
iSgo SrANCEv /list. Thilos. III. iv, 11 The Sceplick'.s end 
is . . duspensiuti in ilistjuisilives. 

IlMqiii*sitiTel 3 r« U- + 

-bY In a disqiiisitivc maniier ; by investiga- 
tion or cxaniinatioii. 

s 6 aM .Mai.v.ve.s Anc. Latv-Merch. 262 Hy the iiiixt iiiettall 
Ore taking of di.squi.sitively, or here and there. 
Disquisitor (diskwi'/itnj). [ad. L. ^disqul- 
sitor, ngent-n. from disqmrere: see -on.] One 
who makes disquisition; an inquirer or investi- 
gator ; the author of a disquisition. 

1766 F. Bcackucrn Confessional 218 Let the Di.squisitors 
an'^.wer r>r themselves. X771 W. Jones /^ool. F,th, 66 All 
the disquisitors that ever took the l.aw of Moses in hand, 
xtex Chron, in Ann. Keg. 502 Because, say our profound 
disi|ui.siti>r.s, all the seven .sacraments confer grace. X889 
Sat. Kcz\ 2 Xuv. 485/j An academic disqulsitor un political 
iiubjcct.s. 

Bisquisitorial ldiskwizitd« ri&l),a. rare. [f. 
prec. + i al.] Of or belonging to a disquisitor ; 
investigating; inquiring. 

x8o6 R, Cumberland A/ent. I. 1S9 (L.) When he cainc to 
cxcrci.se the subtlety of his disqubitoriai powers upon it. 
Disqni'sito^p a. rare. -- i)rec. 
i860 W0RCE.STEK cues Eclectic Kn>. 
t Disra'ng«, v. Ohs. Also 5 disrenge. [ad. 
OK. desrengier, -rangier ^ f. des-^ Dis- 4 + rate, 
reng^ now rang rank, order. Of. Dkkange.] a. 
trans. To throw out of order or rank ; to disar- 
range. b. refl. and iw/r.'To fall out of rank. 

* 4 ®S Gaxtos Chas. Gt. 226 They heg.an to flee, disrciige 
A: to be aferde. CIS30 Lu. BLRSUhS Arth. Lyl. iiryt. 
(18141 162 Whan these iiti. kntghtes on horshacke sawc 
<wihur, oiie of them dysranged hym scife, and . . ran at 
Arthur. x6xp Hoi. land Camden's lirit. 1. 3J7 'fhe English- 
men . . presently disrauged themselucK, and in disray preassed 
hard the enemitH. 1773 K. Woow Ess, Homer 42 
(Jud,; inat deucau connexion and thicadof circumstance^, 
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which are seldom disranged even by the smallest aJteratio:i 
without endangering hi.H truth and con.siiitcnce. 

Bisrank (Uisiic'qk), v. [f. Dis- 704 Rank .r/*.] 

tl- trans. To throw out of rank or into dis- 
order. Ohs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars viii. xvi, 'l*he ranged horhe break 
out . . Disruiik the troops ; set all In disarray, a 1616 
Bkaum. & Fl. LnToes tfCamly 1. i, I .. Was he that fir>t 
dis-rsinkt their wixhIs of Pike.H. RAW Comm. Ts. 

I. 3 ‘J‘he army wa.s dis-ranked and wandred any way. 

t b, intr. (for reJlC) To fall out of ranks, fall 
into disorder; Ohs. 

1605 Sylvester Du liartas 11. iii. 1. Ahrahatn 325 *J'oo- 
too-lired, some at last di.s-raiik. 1619 J. Maxwell tr. Ilao- 
dian (1635) 130 'I'hey disranke, and are routed. 

1 2. transf. and fig. ijransi) 'Fo disorder, disar- 
range, confuse. Ohs. 

x6oa Dekkeh Satiro-Maslix K ij a.Out of thy ptiri already ; 
foil'd the scene; Disrank'd the linos. 16x4 J. C^>okk 'Tu 
O uoi/ue in Ifarl. Dotisley 'iki. 261 You shall march a whole 
day. .and not disrank one hair 01 your physiognomy. i6s8 
Ford LazvFs Mel. tv. ti, 'i'hrongs of rude divisions huddle 
un, And do disrank my brain from peace and sleep. 

3 . 'l*r) deprive of one’s rank, to reduce to a lower 
rank ; to degrade. 

1399 Daniki. Let. o/Octavia Arg. Wks. (1717) I. 6tj He 
anus his Forces, either to reduce Antony to inc Rank of 
liis I'.statc, or else to disrank him out of .Slate and all. 16x5 
A. Niciiot.i'-S Marr. ^ ICridng vi. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
111 . 263 Thou wilt disrank thyself, or single nut [a wife] 
from ific too cuniinon shame and abuse in this kind [of 
women]. 1S94 I see Dikkating]. 

Hence Dinra'nked ///. r/., Diura'nking vhl. .^h. 

x6o6 Makston Eawne 1. i, Wilde longing.s, or the least 
of disranci sha|K‘s. 16x7 May Liuau v. (1631) v.4 The 
Icttcr'.s lost in their dlstaiiked wing.s. x6^ J. Maxwell tr. 
Iferodian <1635) 179 notit the dls-ranking of the English 
lost all to the Normans. 

t Disra'pieri Ohs. [f. Di.s- 7 a I^apieu 
Irans. Tt> deprive of a rapier; tt) dis.irm. 

X599 B, Jo.vsoN A'7». Man out tf Hum. iii. i. He that .slujiihl 
offer to disrupter inc now. 

Disrate (ilisr<'‘T), v. [f. Dis- 7 u Katk sh."] 

1 . trans. To reduce (a petty officer or non -comiuis' 
sioned officer of marines) to a lower rating or rank. 

18x1 Naval Chron. XXV. uS Having been disrated for 
.some offence. x8a9 .Soei hkv in Kev. X 1 . 1 . 406 He found 
it necessary to disrate Peter Hayie.s,lhc pirate. x86oMerc. 
Marine Mag. VI 1 . 85 'J'his witness had been chief mate . . 
but had been disrated, .for drunkenness. 

2. 'Fo remove (a shij>^ from its rate or class. 

..AjjY Brassev The Trcules 246 The ' I'yrian’, another 
‘yellow-fever ship’, w'as dlsruled for the .<amc reason. 

3 . fig. To remove from one s rank or |)()silion. 

x8s4 Chamb. yml. 11 . soo Uc..h.'id disrated hiiiiself from 
the genteel company of a tcn-tiiiles-wide circuit. 1883 ( J. 
'J'( KVKK ill Gd. I fords Dec. 778/1 'i'hcrc is. .no just reason 
for di.s-ratiug * which ’ from its old relation to persoiLS as 
well as to things. 

Hence Diara ted ///. n., Diarn'ting vht. sh. 

X833 Makkvat T. Sim/te Ivi, If you please, your honour, 
I’d rather t,nkc luy disrating — 1 don’t wish to he chief 
boal.swaiu's mate in this here biLsincss. X891 Daily A'ezos 
21 Nov. 4/6 What arc the Tories going to do with all the 
disrated Libcnil Secessionists Y x 9 m Lt^our Commission 
Gloss., Disrating, A nautical term for *disranking that is, 
icducinK from a tiigher rank to a lower, such as lowering 
a inun troiu A. B. to ordinary seaman, or from fireman to 
trimmer. 

t Disra-tionate, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 -h 
I.. reason f -ATK ^.] trans^ To deprive 

of its reason or rationality. 

x668 C. SvM.MAN in .Sir //. Spelmans pc non Temcr, 
Eicl. (ed. 4rt'o Kdr. 18 'J'hou . . must disrationatc St. Paul’s 
argument, who disswades the iiolhuioii of thy Body, because 
it 1$ the 'i'emplc of the holy Ghost. 

t Disray. sh. Obs. [var. of desrofy Dera Y, with 
the ordinary late ME. change of des~ to dis- : see 
Di.s- prefix, and cf. Disray v.] Disorder, con- 
fusion ; jvDkuay, Di.sauray.] 

13. . A‘, Alls. 4353 Tic gan make grei disray, And graddc 

Knyghies. .g;m 
her. 


ageyn to Darye. c 1450 Merlin 407 'Tlie 
make soche a disray a-muiige hem that iiuun a-liode oti 
c 1470 Haki>i.ng Chron. lxvi. i, The realmc to .sauc, and kepc 
out of ilisraye, 1609 IIoLi.ANp.r////w. Mandl. xxix. xii. 368 
'i'o come in maimer of a sodainc tempest U]h>u our arinic . . 
and to put it in disray. x6io [see Di.skanue]. 

t Disray*, v. Ohs, [in sense i, var. of Dkray, 
orig. desray, a. OE. desreer, desrayer, with the 
ordinary late ME. substitution of dis- for des-: of. 
prec. In sense 3 identified with DihaRRAY. 

1 . trans. To put out of array or military order; 
to throw into disorder; => Disarray v . 1. 

X300 A'. All's. 6jj Now con Alisaundre of skyrmyng, And 
of stedes disr.-iyiig. 1609 Holi.and tr. Anon. Afarcell. 
XXIV. i. 262 J.x;ast Archers running fourth might disray 
the rankes. Z'i6xx Syiaf..sthr ii. iv. Decay 1124 Have 
these .so yong and weak Disrayed your ranks ? 2631 VVeevkk 
Anc. Eun. Mon. 317 Oaortinier ., did here set vpon .. the 
English Saxons, W'lioin lieiog disrayed, and not able to 
abide a secund charge, he put all to flight. 

2 . To disorder the attire, or spoil the personal 
ajijica ranee of. In quot. reft. 

X43X Lyooatk Chron. Troy ii. xiii. {Paris to Helen), And 
.TK a penitaunt in contrition Ye you disraye; alas why do 
yc no ’/ 

3 . To deprive of jicrsonal array or attire; to 
des|X)il, strip ; =Di»array v . a. 

1483 Cath. .-iugl. loo/a (MS. A.), To dUrny or disgifte 
[MS. M. dibaray] exomare, 1599 Maksion Sco. fitlanie, 
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it. vii. ao8 Disrat'd Of that faire iem. 1608 Day Lujo 
T rickes i. i. (1881) xa On the high Altar sacriftx'd the 
I'riests, Disray ’d the Temple of the golden robes. 

Disrealise, in Udall 154M : see Dihrkliuu. 
DiireAlisa (disr/ Mdiz), v, rare, [f. Dis- 6 4 - 
Kealizk.] trans. To divest of reality, to idealize. 

1889 Sat, Kev. a Mar. 361/x The first and last rule of the 
jjoet .should be. .to pa.ss every personal emotion through the 
sieve of the universal, to * disrcalize ’ everything, to bring 
it into union with the whole. 

i Disvea'SOlIt sh. Obs. in 5 desrayson. [a. 

(JF. desraison, f. des-j Dm- 4 4 - raison reason.] 
That which is contrary to reason or right; in- 
justice. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. xix, Cerles it 1.4 to chyvalrye 
ove^rcie blame, over gretc tyr.'Uinye and desrayson. 

t Diflraa'SO&i V- Ohs, [Anglicized froin OF. 
desraisnier or its latinized form disratimare, 
I variants of OF. deraisniery med.L. derdtiondre ; 
I see Du Cnngc, and cf. Deraign.] trans. 'Fo prove, 

I a.s5;ert, vindicate ; - Deraion zt. i, a. 

I ('I*he prefix </« -, rf/j-, was here a mere yariatil of de-, owing 

j to the frequent equivalence and t:onrusion of these prefixes 
(see De- 1 . 0 ) ; but it appears to have been taken by the T7th c. 
• legal antiquaries in the privative .sense i.Dls- 4) ; hence the 
i erroneous explanation of Disrationarc in Blount's l^aw 
i Did. * conlrarium raliocinando asscrcrc, vel ijuod asserlum 
I tsi ratiocinando dcstruerc and cf. J. C. Blomfield Hist. 

^ Souldern (1893) 12 note.) 

x6m Malynks w/«r. Z,rt7v-^/frf.7i. 425 In which time the 
proprietary may disreasoii the said rccoueric, by disorouiiig 
the utlicr parties .surmises or aliegulion.s, pruning that the 
.specialtie was [oied whereupon the Atlachiiient was 
grounded. 

t Disrea'sonable, «. Ohs. rare. [ad. OF. 
desraisonahle (Oresme, 14111 c.), mod.F. <//-, f.dcs-y 
])i«- 4 4- raisonahli^ Dcvoiil of reason, unreason- 
able, groundless, 

*549 Com fit. Scot. xv. 122 Thy complaynt is noclil dis- 
rasunabil. Ibid. xx. 169 'J he exltemc di^rasonahil abusioiie 
that rang umang the vniuer.sal inqiil, 

t Disrexkon, V. Ohs. rare. [Dih- 6.] intr. 
To reverse reckoning ; to reckon by dcdiicLioii. 

1561 Eokn Arte Xauig. 11. vi. 31 The dayos of the Mooiie 
bcj'nge kiiowen, then vnrckfiiyng or disrckeiiyngc batk- 
waixle, wc shall kiiowe the daje. z6xx Flouio, Scomputarc, 
to disreckon. 

t Disreoomme’nd, V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.J 
I trans, -^Dlscommend z'. 3. 

X69Z Nokkis Tract. Disc. 217 The untunahlcncs.'iof one or 
I wo I n.<(trument.s dis-recoinniends the whole M usical Consort. 

Disreoommendation (disrekqlmend^t’Jdn). 
[f. Dts- 9 4- Recommendation.] That which is the 
reverse of a recommendation, or is unfavourable 
to any one’s claims. 

275a Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775X1. 44 The poverty of 
the person, .is never, 1 believe, anv forcible <lis-recommenda- 
lioii to a good iniiul. a 1797 H. Wai.i-olk Grt/. // 11847) H* 
vii, 212 He allaiiicd con.sulcrable weight in a (Jovertinicnt 
w’bere trifling qii.alitie.s are no disrccommendation. a 28^3 
Soei HEY Doctor Fragment (1862) 676 Add to these dis- 
recommendation.s that it is propounded in the coarsest terms 
of insolent assuinpliou. 

Disregard (disiTga-jd), sh. [f. Dus- 9 4 - Ke- 
GAiii) j/l] Want of regard; neglect, inattention; 
in earlier use often, the withholding of the regard 
which is due, slighting, undue neglect ; in later use, 
the treating of anything as of no importance. 

2665 Glanvii.l Scepsis Sci. xiv. 89 We can be bold without 
resentment, yet it may be with an mviriclble disregard. 2733 
Neal Hist, Turit. 11 . 478 'J’he Bishops fell under a general 


disregard. 2795 Ld. ApcKLANMW.Vrr. (1862) III 280 Acts 
. . which tend to the levelling of thrqnes'and conditions, and 
give to monarc:h.s a more certain disregard and disrespera 
ih.m all the bihours. .of the Jacobins. 186s MkiuvALK/Gw. 
Emp, (1871) V. xlv. .p8 Disregard and sympathy .seemed to 
be equally distasteful to him. 
b. Constr. of {fory to), 

2726 Addison Freeholders,^ (Seaj^cr) A disreg.'trd of fame. 
«273» Atieruuhy Tnn>. xiv. 6 (Seager) A disregard for 
cv'erything be.sides. 1736 Butler Anal, lu vi. 224 Pro- 
faneness and avowed Disregard to all Religion. 1875 ) uwett 
Plato (ed, 2) 1 . 114 An extreme disregard of., historical 
.accuracy. x88a I. H. Bllnt Kef Ch. Eng. II. 484 His 
lawless disregard for the principles of the Reformation 
i settlement. 

Disregard (tiisifga*4d), v, [f. Dis- 6 4- Rk- 
OARi) V.] trans. To treat without regard, to pay 
no regard to. a. In earlier use, w/., to treat 
without due regard, respect, or attention; to 
neglect unduly, to slight. 

2841 Milton Animadv. To Posiscr., Wks. (1847) 74/2 To 
take .sanctuary among those churches which .. formerly you 
have disregarded and despised. 2852 Baxter Inf. liapt. 
144 To moke all the people disregard and despise the 
Gospel. 2760-78 tr. Juan A UUotCs foy. \ed. 3) I. 458 
Ouarries of fine stone ; but these arc utterly disregarded by 
the inhabitants. 2782 Giiiuon Decl. 4 P’ H. 85 1 hose who 
have attacked, and those who have defended . . have alike 
disregarded two very remarkable passages of two orations 
pronounced under the succeeding reign. 

b. In later use, esp.y to treat as of no importance, 
to imy no attention to. ^ ^ 

2793 HoLCRorr Lax’otetls Thysiog, xxi. 107 Desirous of 
private liappiness he disregaras public opinion. 2849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, 11 . 255 The king .. advised the 
treasurer to disregard idle ruinoiirs. 2869 Dicken.s Lett. 
(t88o) 11. 422, 1 have had symptoms tluit must not be dis- 
regarded. 
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D18BE8FBOT. 


D18BEaABl>ABLE. 

Hence fpl, a. (whence Dim- 

9 a‘vd«d»MS, state of being disregarded) ; Dim- 
gft'rdiatf vbl. sh. and ///. a, 

1^ C Noblk Mod. Aftnv. Jmmod. Q. 6 To charge him 
with neglects and slightings and disregardingstohis mends. 
i6s 9 D. Pr.tx ItHpr. Sm 185 Unto which Ambasaage the 
Quccii of Knglaiid . . returned this bold« smiling, and disre- 
garding answer. 1667 24 In the 

disre^rded h^rt, swarms of vain fooIUh thoughts are Mr- 
petumly working. 1791 Cowper lUadww. 561 Then sullen 
nurse thy disregarded spleen, a 1^ Ln. Cockhurn (iV« 
cult Journ. (1883) 95 Its surrounding bad taste and selhsli 
disregordedness. 

BisrenTdable, a. [f. prec. ■¥ -ahle.] That 
may be disretrarded ; unworthy of regard. 

166s Grand Debate 77 Till experience be proved to be dis- 
regardable. 1741 Ru:hard.son Pamela 111 . 152 An easy 
Fortune is. .far from being disregurdable. 

Diir 6 ga*rda]lt, a. [f. Dis- lo + K£a.viti:>.\NT, 
after prec. vb.] Paying no regard or attention ; 
neglectful, disregarding. 

1816 Southey PoeVs Pilsr. 1. 27 All disregardant of the 
babel sound, A swan kept oaring near with upnaised eye. 
1880 Kuskin Fors Clay. Sept. VIII. 131, I understand you 
to be .. disrei^rdant, if nut actually defiant, of the ]x:rsuns 
on whose capital you h.avc 1x:un hitherto passively depen- 
dent for occui>atioti. 

3)isrega*rder. [f. DiyujfuAitD v. -En^.] 

One who disregards. 

168s Hovue Stjfle of .Script. Pref. 1 1675^ 10 Disregarders of 
the Scripture.^ 1864 H. .SrENCER lllustr. Univ. P>v^r. iio 
In being considered a disregardcr of public opinion. 

DisrOga*rdftll, a. [f. Dim- io + R£GAitr>FUL : 
cf. disrespectful \ The oj)positc of reganlful ; 
regardless, neglectful, careless. 

,1X6^1 Pp. Mountaow Acts .<■ Mttu. 30a It was not probable 
he could be .. so dis-reg.irdfull of his uwne state. /ri6^7 
Uakkow .Serm. Wks. 1687 i. vii. 8 t WillUod . . be so partial 
«uid fond to us, so disregardfull aiul injurious toward hitiiselfl 
1748 Riciiakusun CVamjrt Wks. 18B3 Vlll. 37a Who. .could 
lie .so disreg.'irdful of hi.s own interest? xwa A. It. liurci-: 
Parab. Teach. Christ 11. vi. (i8«)i) 354 I./)vc . . cli.Mogardful 
of conventional barrieri.. 

Hence Biiragw'rdfOlly adv.f without regard, 
with neglect ; Disrega*rdftane««. 

bp. H.\ll Chr. Moder. 41/2 'J'liey. .after mtiny years 
vain hope were turned home disregardfully. c x’jwa Lett, 
fr. MisTs frnl. (1722) II. 64 An Author . . used too .slightly 
and disregardfully. 1731 Haii.ky, neglect- 

fulness. i8te Mrs. Wiiitnky Hitherto viii. 03 Not breaking 
in disrcgurduiliy ; .she always listened Mrs.Wliistler through. 

t Disre'giUar, [Dim-io.I ^Iuukoulau. 

1649 Kvki.yn Liberty Sf Servitude \y. Misc. Writ. (18415)21 
Men.. who (not having more disrcgular passions) dispisc 
honours, pleasures, riches. 

lliirala*ted, ///. <*. [Dis- lo.] Unrelated; 
without relation or connexion. So Bisrala'tloa, 
absence of relation or connexion. 

1893 ICestm. Caz. 1,5 May 3/2 'rhroughout his humour 
consists of the disrelatioii of his remarks to his age and si/c. 
Ibid.^ When they utter di.Hrcl.atcd .speeches. 1894 Ibid. 
26 Sept. 2/^3 [Hel looks 011 what goes before or comes after 
him as entirely disrelated. 

Disrelish (disredij), sb. Also 7 diarellish. 
[f. Dimhklish V, or Djh- 9 + KiitiiMH shi] Distaste, 
uislike, aversion, some degree of disgust. 

ax6a$ Fleicheu Nice Vaiour 1, i, being once glutted, 
then the taste of fully Will come into disreli-sli. X645 FullI' k 
Cooti 7 'h. in Hail 7 \ (1841) 37 Dissensions . . will breed in 
pagans such a disrelish of our religion. 1667 Milton P. L. 
X. 569 With hatefullcst disrcli.sli writh'd thir jaws >Vith .soot 
and cinders fill'd. 1717 Popk Lei. to A tterbur^ vo Nov., 
With a dis-rclish of all tnat the world calls Ambition. 1791 
buRKR A/>p. aViu's Wks. VI. 202 Men ,. have an extreme 
disrelish to be told of their duty. \ 9 aaMed.Jml. VJIl. 
^03 Her disrelish for food amounted to disgust . X84X M iai.i. 
in NoncAmf. I.^ q 6 Conduct . . indicative of his disrclisii for 
the whole subject, 

b. Something which excites dist.aste or .aversion. 
x8r3 Neio Monthly Mag, IX. 104/2 The extraordinary 
na-sal twang .. not to mention other disrelishes, we cannot 
got over. 

DisreUsh (disre lij), V. [f. Dift- 6 or 7 a -h 
Kklish V. or sb.] 

tl. Iratts. To destroy the relish or flavour of; 
to render distasteful. Obs. 

(The first quol. appears to belong lieic) : re/iesc, tcllice 
occur as 16th c. spellings of Kki.ish.1 

UiJALLj'clc. Krasm. Par. I.nke xv. 130 b, Yet is it 
[the plcntic or aboundance of the prodigal] marred and dis- 
realised with tnudie galle of sondrie griefes and sorowes. 
iM Eaklr Microcosm. (1740) 86 Some musty proverb that 
disrelishes all things whatsoever, Milton P. L. v. 305. 

X691 Norris Pract. Disc. 140 Tis like the Handwriting on 
the Wall, enough to spoil and disrelish the Feast. 1760 
S'l KKNE AVp’/m. 111. 374. 

2 . 'fo have a distaste for, to find not to one's 
taste ; to regard with disfavour ; to dislike. 

1604 ^HAK 9 . 0 th. II. 1 . 236 Her delicate tendemesse wil. . 
begin to heaue the gorge, disreelish and abhorre the Moore. 
i 84 t Milton Apoi. Smect, W^ks. 1738 I. 117 How lung is it 
•since he hath disrelish'd LiIkiI.s? 1764 Afew. G. PsaL 
moftajar^ssb Tht.s excellciiL book, though.. disrelished by 
some weak Christians. 1799 0 . Washington Lett. Writ. 
1893 XIV. 151, 1 am not surprised ll1.1l some members of 
the House . . should disrelish your report. x886 Stevens\)N 
KitUtapped xxvii. (1888) 281 He so much disrelished some 
expressions of mine that, .he showed me to the door. 

+ 8 . To prove distasteful to ; to disgust. Obs. 

1649 bi*. Haw. Cases Cause, iii. vii. (1650} 230 Or preach 
Mine truth which dis-relislies the palate of or prepossesiied 


auditor, Lady A litttouy iv. vii. in Uazl Dodsley XIV. 
35a What rni^t I.say,That should disrelish Madam Caveare? 
1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 28 He tastes the bitter morsel, 
and rejects DisreUsht, 

4. intr. To be distasteful, to ‘go down badly.* 

X63X [See Disrelishing IicIow]. 1847 Spricok Anglia 
Kediv. IV. iv. 223 This much disrelished with the lA)rd Hop- 
ion. 18x4 Cary Daute Par. xvii. xi j, I Icurnt that, which 
if 1 tell again, It may with many wofully disrelish. 

Hence DiareTiahed ppL a . ; Diaro liahing vbl. 
sb . ; Dlare llahing ppl. distasteful. 

1631 puATHWAiT IChttnaies Ep. I)cd. 8 Strong lines have 
beene in reque.st, but they grew dlsreliKhing. 1659 Lady 
Alimony n. v, in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 314 A freedom from 
our disrelish’d beds, x^ Drvden Si. Fvtremont’s Pss. 78 
This first disrelishing of the Republick, h.ad . . so much of 
Honesty that [etc.]. x8ax Lamb Flia Ser. 1. Imperf. 
Sympathies, When once it becomes indifferent, it begins to 
be disrelishing. x 84 tf 1 >. Kist; 'Treat. Lords Supper iv. Sg 
A violated law and a di.srelished salvation. 

+ Diare'liflhable, Obs. [f. prcc. »• -ahle.] 
iSuch as to be disrelished or disliked ; distasteful. 

a t6jo Haiikrt Abp. lyUliams i. (1692) 78 (D.) That the 
mutch., should be intended no more wa.s di.srclishable. 

t Disrcpliflhnieilt. obs. rare. [f. Dihkelimh 
+ -MENT.] A disliking ; a distasteful nuittcr. 

. Holton Arraignm. Err. 354 An act of oblivion .. 

tn which all disrellshitieuls either in language or action, 
word or deed, iiuiy be buried up in .silence. 
DiarenieilLDer (disr/'me‘mt>9i), v. Chiefly i/zW. 
[f. Dia- 6 + Remember z/.] To fail to remember ; 
to forget, ytraus. and absol.'^ 

X836 F. Mahoney A’/?/. /'Vi///tr/Vv«/ (1 8.1^9 ) 37 j The. .lines 
of tile author lie feigns to disrcmciiibcr. X848 M K.s. Ciarkki l 
M. Barton ix. (1882) 23 !, I disrcmeiiibe-r rightly what I 
did. 1876 Mi.s-S Cary Country Life I 13 If he did not dis- 
rcmcniber, he would look at it licforc he went to bed. x88o 
OuiDA Moths vii, [American .speaking] 1 disremenditircd to 
a'lk when the mails went out. iBBoAutrim tjr Douw Gtoss,, I 
Pisremember^ to forget. Also in ( ilossaries of Sussex, Derks, j 
Hants, and in^lJartlctt Diet. Amcr. (i86o)* ; 

Diarepair (disr/iic»*j). [f. lii.s-y-f Rei'aik 3A] , 
The state of being out of rcjiair, or in b.ad contli- , 
lion for want of repairs. j 

X7^ Telegraph in Spirit Pub. frnis. {ijqt)) 11 . 368 If uur 
landlord should ..suffer our houso and fences to go entirely 
into disrepair. 1813 Scott Eokeby 11, xvii, AH sfioke neglect , 
and disrepair. x8xa — Old Mort. v, It had been suffered lo 
i go considerably into disrepair. X833 Act 3-4 IVill. / T, c. 46 : 
§ 104 Where any . . spouts . . drains or common svw'crs . . shrd I [ 
get into disrepair. 1834 1 1 . Millkk Sch.^ 4- Si hm. i. (1 B57) 8 1 
It . . had now fallen gie.itly into disrepair. 

tDisrepO'rtf sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + R1:- ‘ 
PORT sb.] PIvil report, rcjiort to any one’s jirc- 
judice. 

x6m Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 193 Let us practise 
.St. P.Tiirs precept, * by honour and di.>»houour, by good re- 
port and disrcporl \ 

tDisreportf V. obs. rare. [f. Dis- fi + 
Kkimut V.] To give an evil report (of). 

*«sa R. Haili.ie Dissiotisive i'imi. (1655) 8x Tlieir for. 
wnrdne.s.sc to inisre|>ort, di.src]K>rt, discovers much evill 
aflectioii in their spirltii. 

Disre:plltat)i*lity. [f- D]BR£Vi;TAiJi.E a. : sec 

-im.ITY.] «»l)lMttKl*tfTABLENEHS. 

X854 De Quincky Autotuog. Sk, Wks. II. 78 Why llu n 1 
should he court danger and disreputability ? 1879 .Akhi r 
Introd, to ^nd Pt. Return fr, Parnass. 16 The important 
leslimony . .to the disreputability. .of the prufe.ssional Acior. 
x8m Lol’NShury A 7 wi/. Chaucer 111 . vii. 250 To call a nmii 
a Goth conveyed . . a general sense of the disreputability of 
him alaml wlioni it was uttered. 

Disreputable (clisrcpi/Itab’l), a. {sb.) [f. Dih- 
10 + Reputable after Di.SRKruTE.] 

1. The reverse of reputable ; such .is to bring into 
disrejiiitc or reflect discredit ; discreditable. 

177a .^nn. Reg. 27 He could not .. but be .sensibly con- 
cerned for the present disreputable state of our law courts. 
a 179s J. Wkiigw<k>u in Daruuds J^i/e Lett. (1887) I. 198 
It would [not) be ill any degrt?e disreputable lo nis ch.T- 
racter as a Clergyman. X871 Freeman l/ist. Ess. Scr. i. 
vii. 200 One of the most disreputable of juggles. 

2. Having a bad reputation ; in bad repute; not 
of respectable character. 

x8a8 Wkhsier, Disreputable .. as, disreputable company. 
1844 Disraeli Couingsby iv. iv. (I..), Nolxidy wants a 
.second ch.Tmber, except a few disrepiUabU: inclividuals. 
x86x Giio. Kliot Siias M. v. There was Jem Kodney, a 
known poacher, and otherwise disreputalde. X867 Mi.ss 
IIrauoon Run to Earth i, The room was full of s.Tiloi's and 
disreputable-looking women. 

B. sb. A disreputable person. 

z853H.GREViLLE/^/Vr73'(i864)3.sToclearhisCourt ofthe 
robbers and disreputables who surround him. 186a Shirley 
NugstCrit.\\\. J72 Heine, one of the religious illsrcputahlcs, 
was . . a mocker from his boyhood to his death. x8^ Pall ' 
Mail G. 23 Aug. 2/1 Where the . . drunkards and disreput- : 
ables are well in evidence. . 

Disre'pntablenesfli. [r. prec. + -neuh.] The | 
tpiality or stale of lieing disreputable. 

17x0 W. Hume Sacred .Success. 382 So that what |)eoplc ' 
.. agree upon and determine .. shall res[M:crmg reputable- 
nes.s or ciisrcputablencss, h.Tve a very commanding force. 
x86o Ail } \'ar Round 142 That dlsrt putablcness of appear- 
ance which i.s one of their greatest sources of attraction. 

Di8r6*putably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] ' 
In a disreputable manner ; di.screditably. 

*775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer.'^NVs. HI. 29 Propositions j 
arc made . . somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men 
are not properly disposed for their reception. A/od, He is I 
said lo have behaved must disreputably on tlml occasion. 


DUreputa*tioil. Obs. or areA. [Dm- 9 .] 

X. Piivation or loss of reputation; bringing into 
disrepute ; discrediting ; dishonour, disgrace. 

x6ox Fulbkckk jst Pt. Parall. Intr. iii, The sod.aine and 
finall niy.suric, cniamitie, and disreputation of tliat Common- 
wualc. a 1617 Hieron \Vks. II. 17 Those whd^ge this lo 
the dis.reputiition of all that are affected well, x^x-a 
Tavlor Serm. far Yearx. xiv. 173 A disreputation of piety 
and a strict life. X691 8 Norki.h Pract. Disc.Ufti) HI. 
78 Are they not inwardly troubled . . wlien they hear any- 
thing said to their Disreputation? x8a4 T. ^kreivK.siin 
//'»•//. (1830) JV. 3S7 He will .. bring disreputation on the 
institution. 1874 hlui lev Barnerteld I. vii, 320 To remove 
mu from my post with disreputation. 

tb. A discrediting circumstance, a disci edit. 
1609 Be. W. Baklow Anew. Nameless Cath. 104 Thi.s 
ie.Tson .. is noi unuly a Calumniutiuu against T. M. but 
a dis-rermiation also lo his Muicsilu. X6SI-3 Jer. Taylor 
.Srrfn. for year{x 6 ’j 2 ) 110 Iiitcinperaiice . . is a Dishonour 
and di.sreputation to the jicrson and the nature of the man. 
* 75 * Affect. Narr. lYa^er 36 Hninanily . . the want of 
which is .T Disreputation to a Man's Chaiucter. 

t2. Want of reputation, evil roputatioii; thecon- 
uition of heing in disrefuite ; discrediteil condition. 

X633 T. Auasik E.rp. ^ Peter il 5 This vice.. is gotten 
already out of the disrcpuiutiuii of a sin. 1748 Kichauuson 
Clarissa (1811) 111 . xxxvii. 221 The period in which our 
I conduct or misconiliict gives us a icpuiaiii.)U or disreputu- 
I tion, that almost iiist:parably uccumpaiiies us throughout 
j our W'liule fiHiiic lives. 1770 Lanoiiornk Plutatxh (1879) 
j II. 639/1 Fumeiies, with the disreputation of having been 
! only a secretary, raised himself to the first military employ- 

I meiils. 

Disrepute (disrfpi/rt), sb. [f. Dm- 9 j Repute 
I sb.] Loss or ab.<ic;iice of rejuuation ; ill repute, 

! di.sestecni, discredit, dishonour. 

I 1653 Holcroi t P ref. Aij b, Bclisarius then re- 
' turned lo Constantinople with disrepute. X698 Norris 
I Pract. Disc. IV. iB The Holy things of Religion fell at 
length into Contenqit and Dis-repute. 1758 Phil. Trans. I., 
666 It W.IK formerly in great credit as a pectoral, but is now 
(iiiitc in disrepute. Hlickle Ciriliz. I. ix. 573 It brings 

the admini.stration of ju.stii e into disrepute. 1870 Low ell 
AtuongmyBkS. Scr. i. (1873)89 A large and .spacious house 
which lay under the disreputu of being haunted. 

+ Diiwepn'te, v. obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Reitite v.] 
trans. a. To hold ns of no reputation ; to regard 
slightingly ; to disestccin. b. To bring into dis- 
credit; to defame, dis]>arngc. c. To bring dis- 
credit or an evil name upon iby one's conduct). 

x6xx FlokK), JMsnputare, to disrepute, to di.vestccniu. 
1615 Up. Mountagu Ctesar it. vii. 183 You quote iw 
the Homilies..! think yon disrepute tluMii. XO49 Jkr. 
' 1 ’aylok Ct. Exemp. \. ad ft 1. 16 The Virgin was betrothed 
lest honorable marriage might be disreuuted. x6j|t — - Holy 
Living iv. ad ft lo (i;-.^?) 335 O teach inu to walk, ihaL 
I may never disrepute the honour of my religion, a X677 
Harrow .SVr*w. (1686) HI. 380 Is il not infinitely better to 
be unjimtly defamed by men, than to be disreputed by 
(Sod? 1697 K. Pi.ikca Itath A/cm. ti. ii. 272 Doubting 
that he would disrepute the Flticc .. by dying here. 
DisreSS'lublai v. rare, [a. OF. de.^ressi'mbkr 
(in Oodel.), f. dcs-^ I Hh- A'k resscutbkr.] Dans. 
Not to resemble ; to be unlike. 

So DlareM’mblance, want of resemblance. 

i6a« PitAciiAM Compl, Gent, xiiu (1634) 130.1 To have 
blurred it out for suinu small disrescmbhuicu, either in the 
eye or mouth. x 6 s 4 Lo. Orrery Parthen. ( 1676) 24 f 'nc ex- 
ceeding like the first . . and dlsrescmbling hitii in iiolliing Ictc.]. 

t Diireso'nty v. Ohs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Rksk.N’T 
V. (which formerly meant ‘to take well or ill’).] 
trans. To have a feeling against, to take ill ; 
>-> Kksknt in its current sense. 

165* W. Hartley Inf. Baptism yx The Lord . . dis-ie. 
seated such performance.*, as were tainted with wickednes.-. 

DisreBPect (distfspekt', sb. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Respect w. ; or perh. from 1 .>iski:.spect v.] W ant 
I of resiiect, courteous regard, or reverence. 

X63X (JoUGE Cod^s .-Irraivs iii. ft 80. 336 Prcifanation of 
holy things .. inaniresleih a dlsre.sjiccl of God him.>elfe. 

I 173X Johnson Let. to G. iiukman tot »i;i. in />’<»««•//, 'I'his 
■ delay .. proct:edtd nciilier from lorgetfulness, disresijcct 
nor iiigraiiliide. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 285 My_ memory 
fiiils me, if I h.^vc mentioned their names witli disrespect. 

' x^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 23 No expres.siuii indicating 
' disres[)cct to the .Sovereign . . was suffered to escape. 

f b. With a and //. An instance of this ; an act 
; showing disestccin or irreverence; ‘an act ap- 
proaching to rudeness’ (J.). Obs. 

163a Marmion Holland's Leafiner iv. v, How.soever I 
have found a dibre.s|>cct from you, yet I forget it. X647 
Ci.akknuon Hist. Rcb. 1. ft 149 Any ili.srcspecl lo any acts 
of state.. wa.s in no lime more |)vn.Tl. X689 Cai. Rec. 
Pernsybr. 1 . 314, I doc also ff«)rgivc Disrespects and 
neglects of any persons, a 17x4 M. Henry If'X-i'. (1835) H. 
139 Their unkindnc.s.sc.s and disrespects lo himself. 

Disrospd'ct, v. [f. Djs- 6 + Rehi'kct v.] 
trans. The reverse of to respect ; to have or show no 
respecT, regard, or reverence for; to treat with 
irreverence. 

16x4 WiiHER Sat. to King, juvenilia (16.3^1 346 Here can 
I smile to .sec . . how the mean mnns suit is dis-respected. 
1633 Bi'. Hall Hard /< xts A'. 7 *. 1 1 If he love the one he must 
illjre.'ipect the utlicr. 1683 CsMv. Ecclesiastici 231 (l^sil) 
To honor him, and di'-respect his Friend, was to stroke 
a man’s head with one hand, and strike him with the other. 
1706 Heaknk Collect. 26 Apr., He was disrcsiiccted in 
(Jxford by several men who now speak well of him. x8sa 
L. Hunt Poems JPnf. 27 Asif .. sorrow disrespected things 
homely. 1885 G, Merkihi h DUuta I. *37 Vou will judge 
whclher he dtaiuspecls m«* 
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DISBUPTIOB. 


T fence Diarespo-otod ppL a.s -ing vbL sb. 

1^31 (.ioi'tSB Coti s Arrimis i. ^ 45. 75 A dis-raspecliiif;, 
iKiJ of OckU mercies. 1640 GrApriiOHNk 

LadU'x PririL iv, \Vk>. 1874 II. 1401 I ines\na not.. To save 
a dis-rcspccled life. 1791 Paine Hiehts Man (cd. 

1. 101 Reflecting how w'rvtchcd was the condition of a dis- 
respected man. *876 O. Mkreoith Btauck, Carter HI. vi. 
]os Treating her .. like a disrespected grandmother. 

Duirespeotflbility ((iisi Atperktabi-nti . [f. 

next + -ITY, nftcT respe(tabiHly\ The cjuality of 
])cing disrcsi»ect.iMe ; the reverse of respectability. 

i8m T.yttom V, Clifford \\\^ Committed ..to the House 
of Correction on the charge of disresp)cct.*tbility. 
Tiiackkray Van, h'air Ixiv. Her taste for disrespcct.ahiHiy 
grew more anil more remarKable. 1893 W. Wali.acl' Seot. 

J 'eeterd, 60 .An office which h.'id anodour ordisrcspectability. 

Disrespeotabla (disrrspe’ktab'i), a, mtH- 

10.] The opposite of respectable; not worthy of 
respect ; not in ncconlaiice Avith stindards of re- 
spectability. 

1813 li.xaminer 33 M.ar. 1B7/1 All distinction ..Ijctwceii 
what is respect.able and what is disrcsuectahlc would he 
at an end. x8h Scott Kivel xvi, Well ncf^uainted with 
the town .. but in a sort of disresficciablc way. 1865 M. 
.Arsouj Kss. l.'rif. v. (1875) ssj Not only was he fHeineJ 
not one of .Mr. Carlyle’s * resiieclablc' people, he was pro- 
found I y <//frespectable. 

XMsrespeXter. rare, [f. Di.SRE.si']<;ot V. H 
-Kit One who disrespects. 

1661 bovLE .S'/j'A' .SV# 7 //. (167O r49 There .. arc but too 
many witty disrcspccters of the Scripture. X7if fr. IVetrn- 
/*'ls nixe. Logo/n. 137 The lJisrespt;cters of the Aritionts. 

Disrespectfbl (disrfspe'ktfai\ a. [f. Dis- 
10 + Respkctfijl, after disresfect.'] The opposite 
of respectful ; full of or m.'inifesting’ disrespect. 

0x677 Hakrow Serm, Wlcs. ift37 I. xxiii. 316 Offended 
with tmr injurious and disrcspccifull behaviour toward him. j 
x68t E. Sci-ATER Herm. at Putney 36 The least dis-respectfull i 
word is Rcbrllion. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 330, 

I must s.Ty nothing . . that is disrespectful or undutiful. 
1859 Dickkns T, Cifli’s 11. xii, 1 will hear no di-^- | 
lesfMM'ifiil word of that young lady from any lips. X884 i 
,SiH J. J*KARH()N in /.a7v Tunis AVA LI. 659/1 1 ^ would be j 
disresjicctful to the Court of Apj>c*.Tl. I 

Il hi/eAall JilrrM, Post 2 io. 40K Our Commerce | 
.. still .suffers much from these disresjKictful Accidents. \ 
JHgrespe'Ctfblly, O/Ay. [f. prec. ^ in i 
a disrespectful manner. | 

1671 (. j-ARKSDON Nixf. Reb. ix. § 1 10 The lord Wentworth i 
. . talked very imperiously, and very disrespectfully . . to j 
some of (he council. 17x7 T. Howei. Dcsiilcrins {ei, 31 15 I 
He has . . withdrawn from the puhlick Stage of the World, ‘ 
where he has been disrespertfully treated. x886 Froodk 
Hist. Kng. Prohibiting I’yndale's Testament, in the 
preface of which the clergy were spoken of disrespectf ully. 

Difrespextfblness. Tf. as prec. + -ni:.s.s.] 
The quality or fact of being dlsrcsncctfiil. 

167* Lije of y.Alleitut v. (18(8! 48 f.learing with llieir 
dulness, rudeness, and disrespectfu Incss. 1863 Miss IIrad- 
iNjv y, Mardnnont If. x. 329, 1 seemed to feel as if it was 
a sin ami a disrespectful ness lowanls her to W’cor colours. 

t Disrespextiye, a. Obs. [f. Djh- io + Ke- 

HPECTivE ; after tfrVrrr/VrA] BaDisuK-SPEOTKiiL. 

x 6*3 WiTMKK Hymns 4- Songs (i836> 31 Disrespcclive wc 
have l>een Of statutes, judgements, and decree. x6a8 Dionv 
Voy. Medit. 54, 1 restored iny principall masters 

mate. .that 1 bad tuvned before, the mast for suitie disrespec. 
liuc misdemeanour. 1735 -6 Cahtk Ormonde 1 . 335 This rash 
and A’iolent proceeding .so disrespective to that nublcmaii. 
Hence f DiflrMpe'otlwaly adv.^ disrespectfully. 

1636 IlwATHWATT Rowan Kmfierors 360 He p.assed to 
another life at Prague, disrespectively there inhumed. 

t DiBrespOTldency. Obs, rare. [Dis- 9.] 
Absence of response ; the fact of not respond in^^ 

1657 CoKAiNB Obstinate Lady n. ii, Why .. would you 
engage So much yourself to any of that sex, A.s for a dis- 
respondency to lay Violent hands ujion yourself? 

t Bi*re’St, Obs, [Di.s-9.] The opposite 
of rest ; disquiet, unrest. 

x^Tt’RHKKV. Os’itrs Ep. 19 b, 'J'hc sorer is the criicll 
gaQie, and breedes the more di.srest. x668 Howie Eless. 
Righteous Free from any molestation from wiih- 

out, or principfc of disrest within, xyad Amherst Terr;e 
Fit. .xxxiii. 177 Violence, disre.st, and an ill name, will be 
the rew'ards of your folly and obstinacy. 

t Diire'sif 2^. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 .1 + Ke.st sb.] 
irans. a. To remove or dislodge from a place of 
rest. b. 'fo deprive of rest ; to disturb. 

x6g6 in Church Philiffs tVar(\867) If. 133 An Expedition 
to attack that Fort, and to disrest and remove the Enemy 1 
from that l*ost. 1716 Peviiai.i.ow' /ud. IVars (1859) 5 ^ 
frontiers at home were as much disrested a.s ever. 

Disrestore v . : .see Dis- 6, 
tX>i«re’vere&ce«t'. Obs. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
Irans. The opposite of to revereme ; to treat with j 
irreverence; to deprive of reverence. • 

1509 More Dyatoeue ni. 84 u/i To se his mai«i.stc tlis- 
reuerenccd. t<M w. Sccater Malady (1650) 45 'I'hat we 
]>olliite not nor disreverence the Name God. a 1670 Hackkt 
Abp. Williams i, (1693) 127 How is His glory dis-reverenced 
ov<T all this hand V 

BisrewaTd, V. [I)i^ (5 or 7 .a.] irans. To 
reverse the act of rewarding ; to deprive of reward. 

X640 CJi, AKi.ks Emihirid, ii. xevi, I’eware of Pride.. It dis- 
rf.war«ls g(Mjdncssc in it setfe, by vain glory. 

1 2 )i 8 rie;gle&, ///. a. Ohs. [f. OF. desreigU 
'vnmlie, disordered . . vnbridled* (Cotgr.)-b - em'. 
Cf. REGhE V.] Unruly, unregulated, outrageous, 
Penit. Con/, (1657^ ua It is a necessary duly to cut 
off enormity and disricislca tnf>rdinaucM. 


! nisroba (disr^u-b), ti. Also 6>7 -roab. [Dth- 
j 6 or 7 a. Cf. OF. desrober in same sense.] 

' 1 . trans. To divest or strip of a robe or garment ; 

! to undreas, strip. Const, of, from, 
i *S9® SrK.NSKR /'*. Q. I. iii. 17 The holy Saints of their rich 
vc.Ktiinents He did disrobe, x^ Siiaks. yohn ti. i. 147 He 
i . . 'J'hat did disrobe the Lion of that robe. x6ox — C. 

: I, i. 6g Disrobe the Images. x6^ Sir T. Herbert Trait. 

; (ed. 2) 33C One liold.s his knee ; a s^ond disroabs him. 1648 
i Mayne Amorous War iv. vi, DisrolM your upper parts. 

! 17*5 Poi'K Odyss. XX. 312 l>i.s-rc»b'd, their vests apart in order 
lay. x 8^7 TKN*iiYS0N Princ. Conch xiy Lilia l.)isrobcd the 
; glimmering statue of Sir Ralph From tho.se rich stlk.s. 

2 . rejl, and inir. To divest oneself of clothing ; 

I to undress. 

i X581 M t'i.(:ASTF.R Positions xxxiv. (i 887) isa They disrobed 
; themselues, and were chafed \yith a gentle kinde of rubber. 

. 1603 Order Coronation yas. / in Maskell Mon. Kit. (1846-7) 

• 1 1 1 . 109 note, The king . . there diHrol)eth himself of his upper 
! garments. xyxS'io Poi*e ilioti v. 004 Pallas disrobes. 1807 
! Craiimk Sir h. Crey xx. They make the hypocrite disrobe, 
i xMj Gtr.Moi'R Mongols xviii. sii You will notice as they 
: disrobe, that each and all wear at their breast charms, 

I 3 . transf, xsnAfig. To divest, strip, 

i *S 9 * Hoboih 4 Someh. in Simpson Sth. .^Itaks. I. (187;^! 

' S9<^ Archi^alfo .shall i)e dciiosd. And thou disroab'd of all 
thy dignitie. 1638 Sir T. IIkmhert Trav. (cd. 2) 330 Niii- 
ineg . . at full ripne.sse disroabs it sclfc, and di.siojvcrs . . the 
Mace. I7<x S.moi.lktt Per. Pick. (1770) IV. cii. 321 I )csirc- 
to see licr lair eyes di.srobcd of. . resentment. 18^ (i. Mac-- 
DoNAi.D Phantasies vii. 112 The very voice. ..seemed to di*.- 
robe the room of the strange look. 

Hence Disro bed ///. a . ; Disrobing vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

. > 7 S !4 Me**- Piozzi Synott. II. 302 Writers who delight imt 
in disrobed meaning. X813 Shem.kv </. ix. 171 Fe;«r 
not. .de.ath's disrobing hand. X841 J.ank Arab, Nts. 1 . i3» 
The first apartment is the . . disrobing room. 

Bisro'bement. [f. Di^^rouk + -ment.] The 
action of disrobing or divesting of a covering. 

*747 Goui.iJ Eng. Ants Cb You may discern such l.>isrol)c- 
ments ill the Cones of Silk-Worms. 1830 Elackm. Mag. 
XXV 11 1. 875 Damon watches the procc.ss of disrobe- 
ment. 

DisrO'ber. [f- as prec. + -f.r ^] One who or 
that which disro)>es. 

1654 (jAVTom Pleas. Notes lit. yiii. 110 DIsinchanters of 
Negromancers, disrobers of gypsies. iMa Sni P. Fei.is in 
Society 7 Oct. 18/t The trees, .swept bare by autumn’.s gale 
—That swift and merciless flisrol>er. 

Diiroof (disr /7 f), v. [Di.s- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of the roof; to unroof. Hence Disroo'fod 

///. ( 7 . 

! 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcr. III. v. vii. (1872) aoB Ghastly 

! chilteaus .st.ire on yfiii by the wayside, disroofcd, diswin- 
i dowed. 1871 J. C. jKAkFBE.soN Ann. O.r/. II. x. 154 The 
I disroofcd and distiiatillcd walls of (he venerable funcs. 

I tDisrOOHli V. Obs. rare. In 5 dysrowme. 

' [f. Dia- 7 c f Koojf jn 5 .] trans. 'I‘o displace. 

' x^ Caxton Faytes of A. \. xxiii. 71 Noon vpoii peyne of 

detli shall dysrowme hym .self. 

, Disroost V . : see Dis- 7 c. 

I Disroot (disrii r, V. [f. Dis- (5 + Root v.’] 

; trans. To pull up by the roots ; to uproot, unroot. 

I x8oo 'Prans. .Soc. Encourag. A rts XVI 1 1 . 368 Pinc-siickt'rs 
! . .having disrooted mid plunged them into old dii-st of bark. 

I 1849 Florist 279 Repot the liottoms that have been dis- 
i rooted. 1876 Swinklkne Ereihthens (ed. a) 178 And with 
j one hand disroot All tender flower and fruit. 

( b. transf. To dislodge (anything) from the 
I place where it is fixed. 

j x6xs T’UHt Noble A', v. vi, When neither curb would cnick 
..nor differing plunges iJis-root Itib rider whence he grew. 

■ 1774 (loi.mM. .Va/. Hist. (i.%2) 1 . xii. 63 The sliding ilown 
. of a higher piece of ground, disrooted from its .situation. 186* 
i Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII I. xviii. xii. 33 Daun , , could not 
have disrooted Friedrich this season. 

I Icnce Diiroo'tlng'Z'^/. sb . ; Disroo’ter, one who 
disroots. 

x8a6 Scott yml. 10 Oct., A kind of disrooting that ruralls 
a thousand p.aitifiil ideas of former happier journeys. 1883 
Encycl. Dkt,^ Disrooter. 

Disron'Xldi V. nonce^wd, [Dih- 8.] trans. 
'J'o deprive of roundness or rotundity ; to unround. 

X3JJ5 Watrkman Fardte Facions i. iii, 33 iTheyl are of ^ 
opinion that the dreuite of the earth. .rlisruundyng hym 
self, shootcih out ibrc corner wise. 

t Disron'ty ?*• Obs. Also 6 dlsrought. [nd. 
OF. desrouter Cl3th c. in I.ittrc)» mod.K, r 4 '- 
router^ f. Dis- 4 -1- OF. rmte baud, company. 
Cf. Routt.] a. fm/w. To put to rout. \}, intr. 
'fo Ijc put to rout ; to break iii>, Iwcome scalterecl. 

15*5 I.iy. IIkkners Froiss. II. cxxxix. fcx.xxv.l 389 If they 
disroiight and be out of ordre, they shall .suone be mken vp. 
* 59 * WvRLEY Armorie 63, 1 appoint to you . . thence not 
huge vnlesse you plainly vewc Vs to disroiit. i6a6 True 
Retat. Stratagem in Arb, Gamer I. 61 >8 'I’he Illack Prince 
. .dlsrouted their mighty armies. 1630 J.Tavlor( W ater IV) 
World runs on Wheels Wks, 11. 243/^ To disrowte their 
enemies, breaking their rankes and order. 

t DisrOUil, sb. Ols. rare, [a. OF. desroute rout, 
disorder, niod.F. deroute, f. ddrouttr\ see prec.] 
'I'he act of putting to rout ; rout, defeat. 

16*3 tr. Favinds Theat Hon. 11. xui. 217 Were (after their 
disroiile) brought to Julius Cssar. 

t DisrOT'idtT* Ohs. nonce-’tvd. [f. Dw- 9 + 
l<o\.vLTY.j Undoing of royal dignity. ^ 
i6m A\ yohntoris Kingd. Contmw. 210 Kings of Den- 
niurke . .have thought it no disroyaltie to set up divers manu- 
factures. 


Ditra*dderedy///. <1- (Dw-?^.] De- 
prived of the niddtr. 

a X788 in Croft Let. to Pitt on yohnson's Neio Diet. 58-9 
At the 7949th of my additional words, 1 find disruddered. . 
* their gait like to that of a disruddered ship 

t Dl >1 Ptt*llly I atbv, Obs, In 4 diarewlilye. 
[f. next + -LY si.J In an unruly manner. 

e X400 Rom. A*0se 4Q(m I Vontheb .makith hym love yvcllc 
companye. And lede nis lyf disrewlilye. 

tntsni'ly, a. Obs.rare'^^K [In ME, V/Vmt////’, 
implied in prec. adv., a. OF. unregulated, 

disordered, inod.F. d^rPgli^ Unruly. 

1570 Levin.s Metnip. 99/47^ Disrulie, irregularis, 
Dlflnmp (disrT'mp), v.^ [ad. L. disrumf-itre 
(also dirumpere) to break into pieces, burst asunder, 
f. Difi- I + rnmphc to break.] l*o break up, burst 
asunder, Di.skupt {irons, and intr,), 

(In qiiol. 1661, with a play upon the Rntnp Parliament.) 
xs8x T. Nuce Seneca's Octairia y. ii. 177 b, I^t sfioiises 
.age And curteous bashfull shame dlsrumpe your rage. x66i 
Sir It. Vane's Politics 16 Up)n llic Kid approach of that 
.Scotch Army, our forlorn Society . . became dis-ruinped. 
x886 Sat. Rrr. 8 May 635/2 A caucus is a much worse 
iiionster than a dragon . .and does not dlsruinp so easily. 
X)isni*lliPy ttome-wd. [Dib- 7 a.] irans. 
To deju'ive of the rump. 

1654 C'AYi'OM Pleas. Notes iv. v. 196 The Rarber., parts 
with his Uilc-piccc, and walks as one of the disrunip'd 
{printed dirump'dl Poultry. 

+ DisrU'inpOllty o. Ohs. [a, L. dismmpent-cm , 
i)r. pple. of dtsrnmperc: see Disiiu.mp t.*] Thai 
iiUTsts asunder. 

1657 Tomlin.son Renou’s Disp. 391 Vested with n mem- 
branous and frequently disruiiipent barkr. 

Usnipt (disru pt ),///. a. [ad. L. disrupt m, 
pa. pple. of disrumph‘e : see Dihuump and cf. 
Dtruit.] Hurst or broken asunder; broken uj). 
Chiefly as poetic /u. — Dthuuj'TRD. 

X730-6 Hailey (folio'. Disrupt, broken or rent asunder. 
178* \W. Stevenson I/ymu to Deify 16 Hchind a watery 
irfoud disrupt. xSgo lilns. Browning Soul's Travelling 
viii, Thougli at your feet Tlie cliff’s disrupt, 1885 G. 
Mkkkdith Z7/Vr«0 II. i. 3 Leaving them .. disrupt, as by 
cMrihquako. 

Disrupt (disrn'pt), 7A [f. L. disrupt- i»pl. stem 
of disrumpore : see DhsiirMi* 7O Except in single 
quot. if>57, app- not in use Ixjfore iglli c. Not in 
I., T., K., nor Webster 1828. CL the rare Di- 
iiurr.] 

1 . intr. To burst asunder, rare. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp.lM Almonds. .may be... 
agitated . .over a slow fire, till the Involurruin disrupt. 

2. //ww. 'Po break or burst asunder ; to break in 
pieces, shatter ; to separate forcibly. 

1817 ScoFKSUV in Ann. Reg., Chron. 556 The most fir- 
inidamc fields . . become disrupted into a IbouNand picevs. 
X849 Tail's .Mag. XVI. 423 We should . . disrupt the bonds. 
xB79'roiiH(;Eii/'>^r5 Err. xxiii. 140 The attempt which was 
made to disrupt the government. 

fig. xBfig Pall MallG. 1 June 11 Ills very religious and 
phi!c>so|>bTcal thinkings lir-ing constantly disrupted by some 
whim or ijcrsonal peculiarity. 

Hence Diaru-pted, Disru ptiUK ppl. ttdjs. 

x8i9 Elacku', Mag. IV. 397 1 'hcrc is a concord and a liar- 
inoiiy in the disrupted fragments of the cliffs. X849 Dana 
Geot. ii. (1850) T07 j'hcse disrupting and transporting effects. 
1876 Page AiEk Text-Bk. Geot. iv. 84 When ^nenu.s iiialler 
forces its way through the stratified rocks.. it is termed dis- 
riipting. x8^ H, .Si'ENCer Princ. Social. (1877) 704 'J’here 
conic lino play disrupting innunnccs. 1879 A. It. Davidson 
E^ositor 264 The reunion of the disrupted kingdom. 

ZliBrU'piable, a. rare. [f. DianuPT 7 f. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being disrupted. Hence Dlampta- 
bPUty. 

x8xo C. R. Matijrin Melmolh (1892) III. xxx. ao8 'Hie 
intense and disruptable feeling. 1893 Scott. Leader \x Oct. 

3 As many points of disruptability as the mariner's compass 
n.as points. 

DlSrU'pteri -or. [See -icn i, -ok.] One wlia 
breaks up ; one who causes disruption. 

x88x Sat, Rei', 23 July x 16/2 The.sc cininent Disrupters 
had been passionate advocates for the nationality ol the 
Church. x886 Pamnkli. in Pall MallG. 26 June 10/3 They 
denounced Mr. Gl.'Ml.stone us a betrayer of tii.s country and 
a disriiptor of the Empire. 

Disru'ptic. a, rare. [L L. disrupt- (see Dis- 
ui IT vi) + -10.] Of or pertaining to the disriip- 
lion or breaking up (of organic structures). 

x8fe Geddfs & Thomson F.vol. afSe.x 88 The ascending, 
synthetic, const riictive scries of changes arc termed 'ana- 
liolic ’ ; the dc-sceiiding, disruptic scries, * kalabotic 

Disruption edisr^^'pjau)* [ad. L. disruption- 
em {dlruption-em\ n. of action from disrump^re 
to burst or break asunder.] 

1 . The action of rending or burstini^ asunder; 
violent dissolution of continuity; forcible sever- 
ance. 

1646 Sim T. Browns Pseud. Kp. in. xvi. 145 Tbeophrastus. . 
coiiceiveth . . that upon a full and plentifufl impletion there 
may succeed a disruption of the matrix. x 6 ^ T. Burnet 
Th. Earth t. 161 These great earthquakes and disruptions, 
that did such great execution upon the body of the earth. 
X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 951 ’I’licse pillars did not assume 
the columnar form by crystalHratwn, but by disruption. s8x6 
Miss ScMiMMKLrRNMiNCK tr. Tour LaGrande Chartreuse I. 
10 At the sudden disruption of the masses of rock above. 
s866 Kockks Agrie. tfr Prices I. xxiii. 6ox On the final dis- 
ruption of Guienne from the English crown. 



^ DISBUPTlONIfIT. 

• 2 . A clisrupte<l condition; a diinipted part or 
place, a rent. 

1760^1 tr. yuan Ulton*s I'tpf, (erl. 3) IT. 88 lliey . .rnml 
the earth, ana at every shock leave it full of diArnptions. 
xSss Miss Yonc.k Cameos (1877) IIL xxv. 233 In the lime 
of weakness and disruption. iSvy Moklkv CV//. d/rre., 
Carlyle Ser. T. (1878^ 199 The whole polity of Europe was 
left in such a condition of disruption as had not [etc. J 
3 . spec, Tiie Disruption', the name applieil tr) 
the great split in the Established Church of Scot* 
land, i8lh May 1843, when 451 ministers left that 
Church and formetl themselves into the Free Pro- 
testing (afterwards, simply, the Free) Churcit of 
Scotland. 

The cause of their separation was the failure of the Church 
to maintain its complete independence in matters spiritual 
as against the interference uf the Civil (.'nurts (Couit of 
.Session), for which the Eviuii;clical party had carried on 11 
‘ 'J‘en Years* Conflict * against the ‘ Moderates'. 

1843 Cand[.isii Speech 30 M.y. in Life (1880) 293 All the 
people are concerned in making pretiaration for that tlis< 
riiption which is now inevitable, ibid, 6 Sept. 313 The 
Free Church, since the Disruption has in a wonderfiil man- 
ner kept herself free from . . attacks on the existing Kstab- 
lishment. x886J. H. IkUNT Diet. Sects 167/1 The standing 
outside the Est.'iblishment for a quarter of a century h.ns 
much weakened the adherence .. to the original views 
maintained at the Disruption. 
attrib, 1871 J. Maitkknzik Life Prim'. Cunninshavi xv. 
TQ2 The same contented cheerfulness dwell in the poor .abode 
of every Disruption minister. Ibid. 195 Dr. ('uniiingham 
visited this district in November of the Disruption year. 
l>i8ni*ptioni8t. [f- P>cc. + -IAt.} One who 
favours disruption. 

*886 .Srt/. A’cr*. 22 May 603/2 'I’lie disruplioiiists, with all 
Irish sedition to Ixick them, will be powcilcss. 1886 
Athenteum it Sept. 331/2 As to the origin of the [Hoinericl 
poems Mr. J^jaf seems to be a unionist by predilection, hut 
a moderate disruptionist by conviction. 

attrib. i88a Contemp. Rev. Sept. 458 Disruptionist ten- 
dencies in some of the revolutionary schools of Ktissia. 

Di8nLptive ■; disrwptiv), a, [f. L. disrupt- pj»l. 
stem : see Dihbupt v. and -ivk.] 

1 . Causing or tending to disruption ; bursting or 
brcciking asunder. 

x86a Jf. .Spence Amer. Union 92 None .antiripatud the 
great disniptive force that now convulses the country. 1874 
.Sninns Const. Hist, (1875) 1 . ix. 'I'hc speedy develop- 
ment of disruptive tendencies, 
b. Electr, (See quota.) 

t84a-| Grove Corr. Phys, Pones (1874) 80 The clectricnl 
disi'upiive discharge. *8^ R. M. FKKr.tsoN Rleclr. 79 'I’he 
term disruptive discharge is applied to all ibises whore dis- 
charge is accompanied with a disruption of the particles of 
the aiclectiic. 1880 J. E. H. Gordon iilectr, .y Mapi. ( 1 883) 

II. 187 It follows almost as a matter of course that all dis- 
charges in rarefied air arc equally disruptive and discon, 
tinuous. x89a Pali Mall G, 4 Feb. 6/3 Currents of still 
higher frequency and potential tire obtained by passing the 
sp.irk or disruptive discharge from a iMittery of l.eyden jars 
through the primary circuit of an induction coil. 

2 . Produced by disruption : ertiptive. 

*876 Page Adxu Textdik. Ceol. vii. 128 The disruptive 
character of these rocks. 

Hence Dliru'ptiTely adv . ; llisra’ptlvenesH. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Klectr. 87 They discharge into c.ach 
other disruptively. x88o J. K. H. Gordon Iilectr. jy Mogn. 
(1883) 11 . 186 The chartacter which was found to be fitnd,i- 
mental in sensitive di.scbarges, viz., di.sruptivcncss, is com* 
111011 to both kinds of discharge. 

Bi8ni*ptment. rare-K [f. Disrupt v. r 
-MEST.] breaking off, disruption. 

x8m Praser's Magr. IX. 200 The disruptment of granite 
bloocs from the summit of Mont Plane. 

Duruptnre (dlsrziqitiuj), slf. [f. Disrupt z;., 
after RurruRE.J The action of disrupting or burst- 
ing asunder ; disru])linn. 

1796 Mouse Amer. Ceog. 1 . 660 This disrupturc discovered 
tile vein of yellow melal at a great depth. 1804 Watv in 
Phil, Trans. XCIV. 308 Kflected . . by the apparent dis- 
rupture of rocks. z8a8 Hist. Europe m Ann. Reg. 122/3 
This dlsrupture ofordiimry ties. 1884 Bower & .Scorr De 
liaty's Phaner. 603 'J'he consequent splitting and disrupturc 
of the medullary sheath. 

Buirn'ptlira« V, [f. the sb. : cf. rupture vb.] 
tram. To break off or asunder ; to divide by a 
rupture. ' Hence Blaru'ptured ppl. a. 

x8a8 Webster cites Repos, for Disruptured. xS^ 
M. .Scott Cruise Atidge (1B59) *99 A huge mass of the 
ney cliff above was disruptured. 1838 Poe A. G. Pym 
Wks. 1864 IV. 177 The ruins of the disruptured cliff. 1869 
Contemp. Rev. All. .284 Tliese virtues exercise their betie* 
ficent influence in each portion of the disruptured church. 

XHm (dis). [n. Arab. rf/V, the native 

name.] The Algerian name fora Meditenancan 
grass, Ampelodesma {Arundo) tenax^ the iibrotis 
stems of which are used for making cordage, etc. 
x8ss Six W. Hookee Kept, on Peg. Prod, at Paris Exhih. 

III. A Igeria 35-7 Dis. *871 Policy of A lliance A ssur. Co., 
On Merchandise (excluding Esparto, Alpha or Alfaj Diss,. 
Petroleum, and all Mineral and Rock Oils and their liquid 
products). 1895 Guide to Museum of Keen, Bot . , Kexv N 0. a. 
72 Disa. 

i>i8Baf» -aiue, di88ait(e, -at(e, obs. IF. Dv- 

fRTVlK T'IwORT'P 

tDlasalir. \fi-. [Sc. form of Dkceitb.] 
Deception, deceiving. 

c 14TO Hxnrv Wallace v. 61 a And othir qtihill he thocht 
on his dissaiff. 

tXUmsi'&t, XU Ohs. [f. Difi- or 7 b + Saint.] 
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tram. To make no longer a saint; to remove from 
the calendar of saints ; to unsaint. 

x6x8 T. James Corrupt. Script, iv. 39 They may as well 
dissaint him hereafter tas saint him now*). 

BiBsaisin, obs. Sc. form of J)]h.sei.sin. 

t BisBa'lt. V, Obs. [Dis- 7 a.] tram. To free 
from salt. 

1706 Phillii*s (wl. Kersey), Pissalted, clearcil from .S.ilt, 
made fresh. 171X in Bailkv. 

DiBBar, DiBaard(e, var. Dthour, Dizzard. 

DiSiatiBfkction (disstetisftekpn). [f. Dia- 
+ Satinfaction.] The fact or condition of 
ing dissatisfied ; discontent ; * want of something j 
to complete the wish' (J.\ 

*640 in Rushw. Hist. Coif. iii. (1692) I. 52 When . . the 
Spanisli Armada appeared in the Downs, to the great fear 
and dissatisfaction of the City. x6^ Ckomw ell Let. 25 Nov., 
'i'he di.s.satisfaction you take at the ways of some good men. 
X791 Mrs. Rackxipfe Ront. Pores! The chance of future 
trouble . . tKcasioned some dissatisfaction. x868 Dic.kkns 
Lett. (1880) II. 335 He ..concluded nis usual) by giving 
univers,*!! dissattsfacuon. ^ _ 1 

b. (with pi.) A feeling or expression of dissatis- | 
faction or discontent. 

c X640 Sanderson in Walton Life App. i, From the reading j 
of it 1 went away with many and gicat dissatisfactioni. j 
x66a H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. la Concerning 
my Immortality of the Soul, I shall take notice only of 
these two DLssalisfactions. i7a3 ni..\(;KMOKK True Hist. 
j Conspir, Pref. A viija, The Coii.spirators . . ingrafted their 
I I'rcason on Public Dis.satisfactioiis. 
j o. A cause or occasion of dissatisfaction or dis* 

! content ; a dissatisfactory circumstance, 
j xToa W. J. Bruyn's / \>y. Ltvant Ixvii. 242 I'hey had . . llie 
; di.s.satisfaction of being obliged to return home, without 
i having seen the Antiquities of 'I'admor. 

i DiBSatiafa^tOry (diss:etisftv‘ktori), a. [f. 
j 1 ) 18 - 10 + SATi-sFAcroiiit.] Not satisfactory; 

I causing dissatisfaction or discontent; unsatisfac- 
j lory ; ‘ unable to give content ’ (J.\ 

I c x6xo Sir J. Melvil jVem. (1735) 109 Things which . . were 
j <U'iS;itisfaciory to Iier Subjects. iW9 T. jtiEi KKSON /.tY. 

I Writ. (1893) II. 189 Their conduct .. fins been so dlssatisfac- 
I tory to the French luiiiister that [etc. J. 1846 Tiiackukav 
, Cril. Riv. Wks. 1886 XXI 11 . 96, 1 don’t know anything 
more dissatisfactory and ab.surd. 

Hence Di«Batlflfa*ctorixie8S, the tpiality or con- 
dition of being dissatisfactory. 

1677 H.m.k Couiempl. 11. 5 The .shoitncs.s and uncertainly 
j t)f .sensible Enjoyments . . their Po<jrncss, Eniptine.ss, In.suf. 

! ticiency, Dissatisfactorincs.s. 

Diasatufied (disste*tisf;>id), ppl. a. [f. Dfs- 
j SATISFY + -ED*.] Deprived of satisfaction; dis- 
I pleased ; disquieted by the feeling of the insiiffi- 
I cicncy or inadequacy of something. 

1675 tr. Camden s Hist. Elh. an. 1599 [Ksscxl him- 
self also wa.s very much dissiitisfied anif displeased that 
the <[uecn liatl. .confened on Sir Ruliert Cccyl the gainful! 
office of master of the wards. x68o in Hacke Coltect. Poy. 

II. (^1699) 15 Very grateful to our dissatisfied Minds, a 1704 
'I\ iIrown Two Oxf. Stholars (1730) I. 3 Infinitely 
dlssatisfy'd with scver.al things in the Church of England. 
18x7 1 .viTON Pelham v, 1 hud no reason to l)e dissatisfied | 

I with my succcts. xSys^owKrr Platofsul.n) III, 227 Glaucon 1 
i . . wa.s di.ssatisfied ut 'Ihra.syniuchiis’ retirement. ; 

; b. Exhibiting or expressing dissatisfaction. 

! x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. IV. 192 Lonl Mira- 
! mnnt’s dissatisfied look.s, and sitlleii silence. x 84 a Bakmam I 
' Ingot. Leg., R0IV in Omnibus, With a gloomy brow and 
j dissatisfied air. 1883 O’Donovan Men> xxiv. 298 The j 
hor.ses were standing around in dis.satlsfied silence. i 

Hence DUM*tl8fiedl7 adv.^ in a dissati.sfu'd i 
manner, with dissatisfaction; DiBBatlBAedneis, | 
the condition of lieiug dissatisfied, diss.itiKfactton. I 

1710 R. Ward Life of H. More 147 Seasons of Perplc.xily j 
and l.)is.satisficdness. X805 Mm.s. Inciihai.i> To Marry, or | 
not ill Br. Theatre 3, Hester. Oh Madam . . forgive this , 
intrusion . . Mrs, Af,' My dear, 1 must forgive all 3'ou do. i 
^ Dissatisjiedly.) x88o Khoda bRot'citTON J^Vc. Th. l.vtii, 
She remains dis.salisfiedly mute. 

DiSBatisfy (dissieTisbi), v. [f. Dih- 6 + Sa- 
tisfy V.] tram. To deprive of satisfaction, to 
render unsatisticd ; to fail to satisfy or fulfil tlic 
desires or wishes of ; to displease, discontent, make 
unquiet in mind. Also absoL 

x666 Pefys Diary 23 July, The French arc not yet Joined 
with the Dutch, which do dksatlsfy the Hollanders. 1673 
Lady's Call. 11. % a F 9. 68 Denying her self even the most 
innocent libertie.s, if she .see tney^ di.Hsati.sfy him. a sjm 6 
Collier (J.), The advantages of life will not hold out to 
the luiigtii of desire, and, since they are not big enough to 
.satisfy, they should not lie big enough to cli.ssatisfy, x8o6 
Ld. (/irenville in Dk. Ruckhm. Crt. ^ Cab. Geo. Ill, (1855) 

IV. o Doing enough to dissatisfy iiiy own mind, uiid alway.s 
too little to .satisfy theirs. x8^ M. Arnold Ess. Cril, viii. 
(1875) 319 III ail his production how much there is to dis- I 
.satisfy us. 

Hence Dissa'tisfying ppl, a,, that fails to satisfy, 
or renders unsatisfied. 

X709 Steele Tatter No. j8o f6 To follow such dissatis- 
fying Pursuit.s. Coleridge Friend (1866) 338 After 
long and dis.satisfying toils. 

XMBa'tnrate, V, [Dw- 6.J tram. To free 
(anything) of that with which it is saturated. 

x866 I.OWF.LL Swinbnrnis Trag., Pr. Wks. (1890) II. 137 
We cannot so dissaturate our minds of it. 

t ])iSBa*Tag6f V, Obs, [Di8- 8.] tram. To 
brmg out of a savage condition; to tame, to 
civilize. 
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X63X Chapman 4 Pompey i. (D.), Those _ wilde 

kiugdutne!;. .Which I dissavng'd and made nobly ciuill. 

Dissave, -awe, -ayf, -ayte, etc., obs. ff. Dr- 
cKivK, Deckit, etc. 

Diasaventure, var. of Disadvkntuid^ Ohs, 
Disscatter, v.ar, of Discattku v . Obs, 
DiSBCeptre (disscptai), X). Also 7 disceptro, 
(\ 7 -er. [f. 1 ) 18 - 7 a + Sceptre iA] tram. To 
deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly nuthoriiy. 

*59* Syi.vk.sif.r Dn Hart as 1. vi. 615 Rebellious FleRh, 
whose i-est-lc.Hs Treason Strives to dis-tlironc and to dis- 
scepter Reason. 1610 T. Godwin Moses ft Aaron i. xiii. 
61 Pravent a possible deposing or disceptring. *636 S. H. 
Gold. Laxv 55 This .. fieople have de-lhron'd, uncrown'd, 
ami Jis-cepter’d me. 1886 W. Alexander St. Augustine's 
Holiday^ixt Disrobed, dissceptreil. .discrown'd* 

Dissch, obs. form of 1 li.sii. 

Dissease, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 
tDia 8 ea* 80 n, v. Obs, Also 7 diseason. 

I. [f. l)i.s- 6 + Sea.son z'.] 

> 1 . tram. To take away or change the flavour of. 

*383 STANYfifR.ST t. (Arb.)23 Foorih do they lay 

vittayU, with storme dUseaHuned nc.auy \Cererem corr/jp- 
tarn undis]. _x6i3 Jackson Creed i. xxix. |i 15 Seeing 
110 hope of dUeasoning the old and withered stockes, fit 
fewcll fur cucrlastitig namcH. x6t5 G. Sandys Trav. iu6 
['I'he Red Seal . . W'uuld either drowne the countrey , or else 
hy mixing with the Nilu.s, disseasuii his waters. _ x6ax - - 
(h'id's Met. XIV, 116261 295 An oliue w'ild, which bitter fruit 
affords, Hecoiiies dis-seasned with his bitter words, 

2 . To deprave the sense of taste of. rare, 

z6s5 W. H. True Schoid War To Rcir. 4 IJkc sonic 
Dis.scasoncd Palat.s, thou doosl nauseate at i'lentie. 

II. [f. 1 ) 18 - 7 + . Season jA] 

3 . To render out of nt-asoii, in.'ike unsectsonabh*. 
rfx6a8 F. (Jkkvillk /’ rv///jr .lAv/rin/y' D, _Wks, Giiis.art I. 

197 ‘l‘hc second li^lit of governinenl, WJiicli .stories yield, 
and no time can (Jissea.Hon. 

DiBBeat (diss/ t), v. [f. Dih- 6 or 7 c + Skat 
V. or sb .1 trans. To remove or eject from or as 
from a seat ; ‘ to unseat ; to remove from where it 
is sc.^ted or situated. Hence Dlssea tsd ppl, a. 
[That qiiot. 1605 belongs to this ivord is doubtful] 

[1605 Shaks. Afneb. v. iii. 21 This pu.sh Will cheere me 
euer, or dis-eule (Fo. 2, 3, 4 dise.vsej me now.] i6xa 'I wo 
iVol'le A", v. iv, 'liic hot horse, .scckes ail foiile iiieancs . . to 
di(i-seale His lord, that kept it hiaviiy. 1648 J. Good- 
win Right 6* Alight 21 ’riie ilisscaled Parlmmcnt-mcii. 
1684 Ir. BohcTs Men. Compit. xvi. 54S The Morbifick 
matter being di.s.HeHtcd. xBxx C. O’Conor Chron, Eri I. 

. xxxi, This mighty conqueror who had dis-seated so many 
ings. 1833 Lamii Elia Ser. 11. Batrenness Mod. Art, 
Dissrat tho.Hc woods and nluce liic same figure among foun- 
tains.. and you Iiave a -Nai.ad ! x866 Daily Tel. 22 Feb. 
4/5 .Application, .made, .to disseat the member returned. 

'!• Dl'BBOCBitei V. Obs. rare. [f. L. dissotd-rc 
to cut in pieces, as if from a ppl. stem disseulF (cf. 
flit. p[)le, secill tints) instead of the aclujil form 
dissecF.] ^ l)iM8Et :t v. So f Bisssos'tlon -» DiS- 
HKCTION. 

*6x5 Jack.son Creed IV. § i.yii. § 11 The anatomist’s knifn 
did lunce and dissecate her living incinhers,^ x6u T. Nash 
Quatertfio Y.n. Dcd., The Apothecary in hi.s tlriigges, the 
anatomist in his dissecations. 

t DiBBB’OrBt, V. Ohs, rare. [f. Dih- 8 + Secret 
a."] Inins. To deprive of secrecy, bring to light. 

1640 G. Watts ir. Bacon's, I dv. Learn. i\. xiii. § 5 We must 
not put too much confidencf, either in the concealcing our 
own designc.s, or the dissucreting the designes uf the enimy. 
DiBBBCt (disc'kt), v, [f. L. dissect- pjd. slciii 
of disscedre, i. Dih- i +seciiri: to cut.] 

1 . tram. To cut asunder, cut in picce.^i, divide by 
cutting, l/i. and (Now mote or less associated 
with 2 and 3.) 

*607 Toi'skll Serpents (1653) 621 Young Chickens being 
dissected or cut in piece.s when they are warm, ought to he 
laid to the stinged part. x6»4 Ma.ssingiik Pori. Love iv. v, 
'I’o diK.scct thee, Eat tliy flesh off with humiiig corro.sivcs . . 
were jiLst ice. 2638 .Sim T. Hkrukkt /'ruv. (ed. j) 17S Hee 
that dissected Gordions knot. 1783 W. F. Maki yn <»Vfy, 
A/ag. II. 131 'J'his eminence is dissected into six terr.iccs. 
1805 •17 R. JamT'SON Char. Min. 166 The inanricr of dis- 
.Hccting this prism. 1886 F, 1.1 Ji;\ons in yrul. Hellenic 
Stud. VII. 292 I’he aggregationisis before them undertook 
tu dissect the Iliad into it.s constituent lays. 

2 . s/ec. To cut up {.'in aniin.'tl body, a plant, etc.) 
for the purpose of ilisplaying tlie position, struc- 
lure, and relations of the various internal, p.^rts; to 
aimtomi/c. 

x6xx Florio, Disseitare, to dcscct or cut as an Anutoinie. 
*6*5 Cwxike Body of Man 1. ix. (i6ji', Tlicy .say, he 
[Galcnl hath giueii vs onely the Analoiny of bruit fteosts, 
and not of Man, bailing neuer dissccltd a Mans bixly. 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. ji 3 (1682) j If we take a Bean 
and dissect il. 27x4 .Swm t Reasons agst. Exam. Drugs 
Wk.s. 175s II f. I, 127 The power given to phy-sicianK to 
dissect the bodies of malcf.Tctors. 1867 Kmer.son Atay-daf, 
etc. Wks. (Holm) 111 . 4. 12 'I'wo doctors in the camp Dih- 
scctcd the slain deer. 

ahsol. 1678 BtiLKR Hud. lit. iii. 477 Anatomists direct 
ami mangle. To cut themselves out work to wrangle. 1879 
IC. A. Davidson in Cassells Techu. Educ. ti, 70 The teacher 
should obiuln heads, hearts, &c. of sheep, oxen and other 
animals, and dissect in the presence uf the boys. 

b. To dissect out : to excise (an organ or a dis- 
eased part) so as not to remove any adjoining part 
with it. 

*864-70 T. Holmes SysL Surg. 11 . xip In dissecting out 
the cyst. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1030 , 1 maefe an incision . . fruiii 
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the mouth over the prominent cy^l wuU and dissected the 
iiunour out. .‘('he wall uf the cyst was so thin that when 
nearly dissected out it matured. 

3 . /z^. and transf. To take to pieces, so ns to lay 
bare every part ; to examine minutely part by j^arl, 
to analyze ; to criticize in detail. 

/(1631 Donnk ill Selcft. (1S40) 114 That soul that dis* 
scoied and nn.'itomized to God. 1647 Clarendon Ilist. Rtb, 
1. I 64 Persons of all conditioim toOK Rrcat license in . . tlis- 
sectlnji; all his infirmities. 1693 Drydkn Persiits Sat. i, 
Yet old (..ttcilius never figur'd the times; lint l.nsh'd die 
city, and di.ssected crimes. 1850 Kingsley Aff. JrivW i, 
1 never could dissect anti map out my own licing or niy 
neizhljour's ns you analysts do. 1869 Rogers Ptyf. to 
Attain Smiih's IV. N. 1 . 43 He dis-sected the pretensions of 
the Kt^at East India Company. 1875 Jowktt /V.iA^ (id. vA 
iV. 413 No other thinker has ever ciis.scctetl the human 
mind with eipial patience and minuteness. 

t 4 . To analyze (chemically). 0 i>s. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 45^ O’er great, o*cr siimll 
extends his phy.sic laws, Einpalin.s the empyrean or dissects 
a ca/. 

6. Business, To »ana)yze an invoice or .account 
of goods bought or sold, picking out tlu* various 
items, and allotting them tti the Sjiecial depart- 
ments to which they severally belong. 

See DisKKcrtNG vbf. sb. 

Bistexted, ///. a. [f. prcc, 4 -ko (,] 

1 . That has been cut up, divided into pieces, or 
anatomized. 

PissertM map of piclurf, n map or picture mounted 
on a thin board and divided into variously shaped parts, to 
be put together as an exercise or pit//lc. 

i 6 m Sir T. Herhkrt Tra7>. 1 S 4 l..aying upon each piece 
of inc dissected Bctcle, a little Arecca. x6rf //'///. led. 2) 31 
Not to Ijc enlred hut by a long narrow dissected path or 
treiu:li. 1687 Phil. Trans. II. 628 A dissected (lead of 
a .Sh.arke. l8«4 Cot- .Sianiiopf l/Vmr 10 She [Greece] 
is like a dissected map in the hands of children, all the 
pieces arc tlicre, but the children cannot make them lit. 
18.. RrsKiN (O.), Or must evciy architect invent a little 
piece uf the new .style, and all put it together at last like 
a rliiSKected map ? 

2 . Of A divided form or structure; s/tr. in Bo/. 
(of leaves) ; Cut into many deep lolics ; much 
divided. 

x6^ Gaim.e Jl/axaslrput. 385 A little chin sigues one 
envious .. a disserted and retorted cliln, libuUnuu.s. 187a 
Olintr /i/«vw. />’<»/. 11. 182 *l‘lic fincly-dissccicd leaves of 
Fennel. 1884 Hfnirev /ilfin. lf<tf. (ed. 4) 62 When the 
leaves are subdivided a fmirth time, or even where tripin- 
iLatisect leax’e.s have filiform .segments, tlie term di.ssecled is 
Usually employed. 

Bisieotible (dise-ktil/l), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
siYh p]d. stem (see the vb.) + -ble.] Cajiable of 
being dissected. 

jSob Paley (fat. Thi’oi. ix. \Vks. i8jo IV. lor Keill h;is 
reckoned up, in the human horly, four hundred and forty- 
.si.x mu.scles dissectible and descri liable. 


IHssectinfl' (disc'kti^), vhl. sIk [f. D 18 .SKCT 
+ -INO b] The action of the verb Dissect, a. 

m^Anai.'. see Dik.sect 1-3. b. Business'. 
see Dissect 

1888 Daily n 7 . 24 Aug. 7/a Junior clerk wauled, hlust 
be used to draper's counting Imuse, and understand dissect- 
ing. 1893 Daily Xews if> M.ay 8 7 'Jo DrajKrrs. --Young 

I. idy warns re-cngageincnt an Cashier and Bookkeeper, 
Used to dlssectiiig. 

c. atlrih. and Comb.^ as in disseclin^^^forcepst 
-■knife^ •microscope^ 'room (i.c. used in .'inatomical 
dissection) ; dissecting-clerk, one employed in 
analyzing invoices and accounts of goods sold, 

1787 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 1713 Raising the vessel 
ti little . . with the (loiiit of the knife and dissecting forceps. 
1854 1 ^* Wm-Lls Report In Willis ^ Criark Cninbrid^ie 
111 . j68 J’he present Diwcctiiig-room of the Profes.sor i.-» 
removed alioi^eihcr. i88b .Sfrjt. B,\i.r.ANTtNK Exper. ii. 15 
Gaining a living liy .supplying the dissect ing-table with it.-. 
gha.stly subjcfls. 1884 Encyd. Diet. (Cassell), Disscctiitj;- 
clerk. 

Dissextillgi ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing ^ ] 
That dissects. 

1854-67 il. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol.y Dissecting* 
aXess, an abcc.ss wliich insinuates itself lietwecn muscles, 
i-eparattng them from each other. Ibid., Disseciin/* Anenr- 
7\;//, an aneurism in which the inner and middle co-ats of 
the .nrtery are ruptured, and the blood passe.s between them 
and the outer co.;it. 1891 Anthony’s Photogr. Itnil. IV. 61 
Brought to the dissecting eye of the prjdng student. 
Disiection (disckjihn). [nd. dissectidn-emy 

II. of action from disscedre ; used in med. or niod.L. 
Perhaps imnicd. a. F. dissection (Pare, i6th c. .] 

1 1 - The action or process of cutting asunder or 
in nieces ; division by cutting. Ohs, 
i6n CoTCR , Dissection, a dissection ; a cleaning in 
Iieccc-s. x6a4 NI i lion A reop. ( Arb. ) 70 ' I here mu.st be man y 
srhisnis and many disi$r.ction.s made in the <|uarry and in 
the tiinlier, cre the hoU';e of God can be built. 1669 (Jai.e 
(.rt. Chntites I. ii. ix. 141 As to the Dissection [after s.'icri> 
fice], it was not made rashlj', but with great Art. 17^ 
CoNvn-.R 'Task \\. 420 The spaniel dying for some venial 
Ijmit, Dndtr dissection of the kn^jCed scourge. 

2 , spec. The methodical cutting up of an animal 
or a plant, for the purpose of displaying its internal 
structure. 


« IJacon Ad:'. Learn, j. v. ft la (1873) 43 Thus ha\ 
1 dcscruK'd and opened, .as by a kind of dissection, thos 
Mccant huitiours, 1615 Ci«hikk Rodyof Man i. ix, Liviri 
dissections (a» we tall thetn) are then put in vse when w 
would find out some action or vse of a part which l>y the dca 


I enrkasM cannot he discern^. 1671 Grcxv Annt. Plants 1. i. 

§ 98 (16S2) 6 What Dissection cannot attain, yet an ocular 
inspection in hundreds of other seeds . . will demonstrate. 
17^ Johnson fdlt ^ No. 17 F 8, I know not that by living 
dissection.^, any di-scovery has been made by which a .single 
malady is more easily cured. 18^ Hr. Martinkau Hist. 
Peace iv. xiv, (1877) 111 . 134 Murders for the soke of selling 
iKHlies for dissection. x88t Hij.vlf.y in Mature No. 615. 347 
For hundreds of years, .the dissection of human b^ics was 
impeded, and uimtomists were confined to the dissection of 
dead animals. 

3 . The action of separating anything into elemen- 
tary or minute parts for the purpose of critic.al 
examination ; a * taking to pieces a minute ex- 
amination ; detailed analysis or criticism. 

i^a Milton A/ol. Snuvt. 6 4 I'hus ends this Section, or 
rather di-viection of himself, short ye will taxy Imth in breath 
and extent. 1654 Whitlock Zootoniia 405 In the ptirticular 
Dis.section of mens Actions. 1796 Mohrp. Anier. Geog. II. 
i.s8 It is perhaps the Ijest dissection of the human mineb that 
hath ap^ared in modern time.s. 1867 Deutscii in Rem. 
(1871) 1 Dissections of dogma and legend and ceremony. 
t 4 , Chemical analysis. Ohs, 

1605 Ti.mmk Quersii. I. xiii. 63 Mercury is extracted out 
of cilery thing, first of all in his dissection or seperation into 
a watery vapour.^ 1794 .S. Williams Vermont ty* By accu- 
rate dissection . . it has been found that this ill .scented fluid 
i.s entiix'ly distinct from the urine. 

6. Business. The analysis of invoices and ac- 
counts, in order that the various items may be 
entered to the account of the special departments 
to which they belong ; see Dissect v, 5. 

0 . concr. That which has been cut nsuntler or 
<lissecleil, or is in a dissected condition ; any tiling 
which is the result or produce of dissecting. 

1581 SinvFV Apol. (Arh.) x8 All his (the Poet’sl 

kitidcs are not on lie in their %Tiitea formes, but in their 
.sctiered dissections fully commendable. 

7 . attrih. and Camb. 

2847 W. Rkkvrs Eccl. Aniiq. (>6 note, Tlic Di.ssection- 
room panic can.scd many to report to this place. 1889 
Huxlfv in Pali Mali G. ’i May, None of the ordinary 
symptoms of dissection poison su)M:rveiU‘d. 

Di8S6CtiT6 (disc'ktiv), a. [f. L. ly]X? ^dissec- 
iJvus ((;f. sectivus)y f. dissect- ppl. stem ; see -JVj:.] 
Characterized by or having the quality of di.ssect- | 
ing; serving to dissect. 

Dickfnh Zf/A (ed. 2) II. no The three people who ■ 
write t]ie narnstives in these proofs have a disseclivc pro- 
perty in common. x86x W'ii..son & Gkikie Mem. A'. Eorbes ; 
V. 142 They were plainly anatomical di.sseclive knives. ; 
IKflSector (dise*ktoi). Also-er. [agent-n. in 
L. form, from L. disseedre to Dtssect. Cf. F. its- 
secteur."] One who dissects, esp. anatomically. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man 1. a2b The most famous dis- 
sectors, and princes of Aiialhomy. 1615 Crooke Itody of 
Man 306 A most e.\pert Chyriirpon, and the^ ordinary 
disscefer to the Colledge of Physitians at Monpclier.^ 1645 
Evelyn Diary, The theatre (at P.TdimJ for anatomic .. is 
excellently contriv'd both for the dissector and .spc»:talors. 
>794 European Mag. XXV. 454 Mr. Jones, dissector to St. 
Bartholomews HospiUil, 'AxyfP.O.Lond, Direct. 305 Map- 
mounter and Dissector. 1839 Carlyle Chartism vii. in 
Misc. (1872) VI. 153 A determined despiser and dissector of 
cant. Emerson A'c/r. Men, .Swedenborg Wks (Bohn) 

1, 316 Unrivalled divsector.s. .bad left nothing for scal|)el 
or microscope to reveal in human or comparative anatomy. 
DiBBoes^e, obs. form of Dkceask, Disease. . 
Disseise, disseize V. Forms: 4 ! 

di8aoyfle(-ceyae,4-5 doaese), 5-6di8-,dy8aease, 

(5 dyseaae, 6 docess, diaseaee, -eize), 6-7 dis- 
soyse, 6- diaselso, diaseiEO. [MP^ a. AP'. dis^ 
scisict — OF. dessaisir to tiispossess, f. de.s-^ Dis 4 -f- 
saisir to put (one) in possession, to lake poss(?ssioii 
of, to Seize. In Pr. dessadr; mcd.I.. dissazirc, 
•sasire, -sasian, also dissaisirc, 'Scisire, -seisiare 
from ()P\ ; see Seize.] 

1 . irans. Law. 'J'o put out of actual sci.sin or 
])ussc.s.sion ; to dispossess (a person) of his estates, 
etc., usually wrongfully or by force; to oust. 
CcxwsX, of {\from). Also 

[zai5 MagiM Carta xxxix, Nullus liber homo capiaiur 
ycl iniprisonctur aut di.<»eisiatur (xsxy inserts (c. xxxv) dc 
If hero teneinento suo vel libertatibus]. .nisy per legale judi- 
cium parium siiorum. xa9a Brivion it. xi, §9 Ce.stui est 
proprement di.vseisi qi a tort ext ciigettd de acun tenement.) 

R. Bkunne Citron. (1810) 250 Our kyng Sir P^dward 
. . Disseised him self of allc, ^ald it to Sir Jon. Bol Jon his 
hoin.ige Salle m.'ik or he be gon. 2357 Lay Folks Catech. 332 
111 case that we have. . witlandly and wilifalli gert our euen 
cristcn..falsIy!)cde.seseUoflandoroflithe. C1450.V/. CwM- 
bert (Surtees) 7518 Of hair gudes falsly dissesid. 14M Fahyan 
Citron, vt. cxiix. 236 He .. vexytl and dystourliedlvore the 
duke and lorde of that counlrey . . lastly disceasj'd hym of 
that lordeshyp. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 7. § 7 Where., 
personnes . . be dysseased, deforced, wronged, or otherwyse 
put from their lau'full inheritance. x6b8 Petit, to Ming in 
Kusbw. Hist. Coll. (1650) I. 589 By the Statute called, The 
great Charter of the Liberties of England, It is declared 
and enacted ; That no Freeman may be taken or imprisoned 
or be dissci.*«ed of his Freeholds or Liberties, or his free 
Custom^. 2642 (see Dissklsin xJ. x8i8 Cruisr Digest 
(cd. 2) 1. 190 if a tenant in tall discontinues in fee, after- 
wards marries, disseises the discontiouce, and dies seised ; 
his wife shall not h.ave dower. 2819 1 . Milner Milner's 
Hist. Ch. Christ (1824) IV. 225 Wicliff asserted that tem- 
IKii al lords and patrons had a right to disseize the church 
of her emoluments in case of misbehaviour. 

2 . transf. liwA Jig. a. To dispossess, deprive, rob; 
to deliver, rid ^of anything). 
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c 1300 Cast. Lesoe 2088 He ne oiute from wo disseysed he. 
c 1450 Merlin 399 It shall hcre-nuer be declared how that 
she was discesed of the seint Graat. Spknser P, (J. i. 

xi. 30 He (the Dragon] so disseiTed ofnis gryping grosse. 
260a Carrw Coimtfall aaa, The Foxe plauteth bis dwelling 
in the steep clifle .. a.s in a manor it falleth out a matter 
impossible to disseyze him of this his ancient inheritance. 
27M Blackmorr fob xxix. 17 My righteous hand broke 
fierce opprc.ssors' jaws, And of their spoil disseiz'd their 
bloody paws. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Ednc. x. (ed. 2) 
v 66 We repeat our protest against all attempts to disseize 
parents of their rights in their children. 

+ b. I'o oust, expel. Ohs, 

x6a7 May Lucan vn. 635 Through many wound.s his life 
disseized, fled. ^ 2^ Horres Odpssepf xv'i. 444 They. .With 
gentle sleep their fear ami care dis.seised. 

^ Hence Dissei'sed Ppl, a., Diasei’alng vbl. sh. 

>475 Ek. Noblesse 48 The tininanly disseising and putting 
j ouic of Fraiince, Normandie, Angcw, and Mayne. x6ix 
i CoTGR., Desempareimnt, a disseising- tr. Machiauelli's 

1 Prince vii. (Rtldg. 2883) 50 All the uis.sei;r^ lords . . ho put 
to de.'ith. x68a Ettq. hJect. Sheriffs 18 If there but the 
least flaw against them to countenance the dis-scizing them 
of their Rights. 

Disseiae, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

2648 Symmons Vind. Chas. /, 98 The Honour of . . our 
disseised (^tieen. 

DiZieizeOf -zeo (di.ssf zr). /aw. Also 6 -i, 
-ie, -ye. [f. r)i.ssEiSE v. + -ek ; but the earlier 
form in -it represented OF. ilessaisi pa. pple. ‘dis- 
seised *.] One who is disseised of his estate : cor- 
relative to DlSHKlftOH. 

f »377 1 Nidi. //, r. 9 Et cient desore les disseisiz lonr 

recoverer vers Ics primers disscisours.] 2540 Act 32 Hen. 
/'///, c. 33 The disscisye or suche other personnel as., 
be thereby clerely excluded of their entre. 1574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 63 a, If the dis.se3'si by his deede release al 
his rightc .. to one of the disscisoures. x^ Whut and 
Pt. Symbol., Ckanccrie § 37 This release doth confirmc his 
cst.ite which the disseisee might else have defeated. x6oa 
Fulhkcke 1st Pt. Parall. 67 If the disseisie outc the dissci- 
i sor with force. vi%x Si.Cermans Doctor i>f Stud, It is 
I devised that the Disscisscc shall release liis right iii the 
> land. 2875 PosTE Gains iv. $ 162 Restitution of seisin to 
' a disseisee. 

Dizzeizin, dizzeizin (dUsz-zin), sh. Forms ; 
4 dysseysyne, 6 diBseysin(e, -sceysen, -seisseii, 
-sesin, -seison, -seiKon, -season, dys-, 6-7 dis- 
seisen, 7 Sc. dissaisin), 6- disseisin, 8 - dis- 
seizin. [a. AF, disseiyine'^O^* dessaidne {i\i]\ 
c.), f. des-^ Djs- 4 ’¥samne, scisine, Seisix, Sasine, 
formal possession, fieri v. of saisir to Seize. (In 
med.L. dissaislna, disscisitta.)] 

1 , Law* The act or fact of nisseising ; privation 
of sci.sin ; usually, the wrongful dispossession (by 
forcible entry or otherwise) of the lands, etc. of 
another : since 15th c. not used of movable goods, 
nor in caBe.s in which the dispos.scssed person was 
tenant at will or tenant for years. 

I2267 Pipe Roll T2 Hen. II, 65 Dissaisina super assisam 
regi*;. xnn Britton ti. i. § i Homme a tort engitte ou 
ilexlurbd cic la peysible r)ossessioun de socn fraunc tenement. 
F.t cele violence est ajieliJ disscisinc ct fresche force.] 2522“ 
xa Act 3 Hen. VllI, c. 18 Preamb., Wrytte of entre uppnn 
ilisKcysen in the post before the Justices .. o^iis Comcn 
Bcnche. 2574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 57 b, Disseisin is 
properly wherein m.-in eiitrcth into anyc landcs or tene- 
mentes where his entre is not Icful, .'ind putteth him out y*- 
hath the frankc teuemctiL. 2641 Termes de la /-O' 239 
Dissci.ssin upon Disseisin is when the Disseisonr is disseised 
by .anulher. 2670 B1.01 nt Law Diet., Disseisin is of two 
sorts, either Simple Disseisin, coiuniitlcd by day without 
force and arms, Or Disseisin by Force, for which see De- 
forceor and Fresh Disseisin. 1767 Blackstonk Comm. 11 . 
295 A <lisscisin being a deprivation of that actual seisin, or 
corporal freehold of the lands, which the tenant before 
enjoj-ed. 2862 F. Hall in frnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal so 
The disseizor, and .. the abettor of di.sseizin. 287^ Poste 
Cairn- IV. Comm. (ed. 2) 632 It is certain that this inter- 
dict is not av.rilahle for disseisin of movables. 1886 F. W. 
Mah [.ANu in Laxu {). Rer*. Oct. 485 The rightful tenant can 
be disseised, though the lord be not privy to the disseisin. 
28^ J. B. Ami s in Harvard Laiv Rev. III. 33 The word 
'disseisin '. . was rarely useil with reference to personaltj'. 

b. Novel, mw, fresh disseisin*, disseisin of fresh 
or recent date. Assise of Novel Disseisin : an 
ordinance of Henry IT, establishing an action at 
law for the recovery of the seisin of land by one 
who had himself Ijccn recently dis)x>ssc8sed ; also 
the action thus established. 

[c 2S5oBbacton 164 h, De beiieficiopriiidpls succurritur ei 
per recognitionom avsisae novae diaseisinoe multi.5 vigiliiK 
excogitatam ct inventam. J c 2390 Dst^es of Winchester in 
Eng. Gilds 361 pc wryt )>at pledeth in pe Citce, by-fore 
Justyces, o^r by-fore baylyues of he towne, IjcJ^ enipne 
wrytes of newe dysseysyne. [2383 Act 7 Rick. //. c. xp 
Item est ordeignez & assentiiz qassise de Novele Di^i- 
.sine soit dcsoro grante & faite de rent aderiere.] tgag Fitz- 
MKKK. Sum. xi. (1539) 27 Thc kynges wrytte of assise of 
nouell dhseison. 26^ Skene Reg. Maj., SteU, Robert I, 
33 He sail not tine nor amit his action or recovcrance be 
the hriefe of Novell di.s.sai.sin : m long m he may find the 
possessotir leueand j or anie man committer of the db.sius- 
mg, or was present at the committing thereof. 2670 Blount 
Law Diet ., Fresh disseisin . that Dksei.Hin, which 

a man may seek to defeat of himself, and by his own TOwer, 
without the help of thc King or Judges and which is not 
above fifteen dayes old. 2700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng, 11 . 1 206 
Disseitiors that nave redisseis'd those who have recovered 
Seisin . . from them by Assize of Novel Disseisin. 1676 
Diovv Real Prop. ii. 1 9. 97 The Assize of novel disseisin 
was applicable where rile demandant himself hod been 
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turned out of possession, Pollock ft Maitlano HUt, 
Eng. Law I. za4 Henry . . issued an ordinance and insti* 
tuted a procedure: ordinance and procedure alike were 
known as the assise of novel disseisin. 

1 transf. andy^. Dispossession. Obs. 

1586 F£RNK Btaz. Gintrit 0x4 Ministers of the Gospell to 
whome the keys of right do npperteine (for the others did 
by dissesin and tort hold pmsession of them) may execute 
that authoritte of the keys with all feare and diligence. x6o6 
Warner Alh. Kn^. xiv. Ixxxvi. «5 Vntill the Piets .. Uis- 
seixen of the Scottish Raigne within this He had made. 

V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

aDlHBKlSB V. 

Hall Chron.^ Htn, r^(an. 8) 69 h, We shal not dis* 
troble. disseason or letten our father aforesaid, but that he 
holde and possede as long os he liveth. .the croune and the 
dignitee royall of Fratince. smi Sylvestkr Dh Bartas 1. 
ii. 974 Yet some (more crediting their eyes, then reason) 
From's proper place this Essence doe disscysin. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxvn. xxxi. 65a He [Philip] went to Dyma: 
for to disseizeii \ad fjiatndufu] the garrison of the yEtohans. 
16^ Mieron IVks. 1. 3^5 A man past al feare of being dis< 
seisined of his expected inheritance. 

Dilieifor, *IOr -P-J). Also 5-6 

•our^a, j -er. [a. AF. dtsseisour, - OF. ^dessaiseur^ 
f. dessatsir to Di.<tSKiSE. In med.I.. dissaisUorj 
-smitorf f. dtssaistre, disseisire^ to disseise.] One 
who disseises, or dispossesses another of his lands, 
etc.; a dispossessor. 

[1377 see Dr,ssEi.(iKE.] Catk. A ngl. T01/2 A Dissciscr. 
dissifititor. 1540 .Act 32 lien. VII I ^ c. 33 The diyng seiised 
hereafter of any such disseasour. .shall not he. .deined . ..any 
siiche discent in the law. ,.«598 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) | 
a6^ If the Tenant be disseised and the l)i.sseisor dicth 
seised, the Lord there cannot distrain. 1603 T3ravton Bar. 
iVars Bk. iii. Ivi, Entering now by force, thou hold'st by 
might, And art disseisor of another’s right. 1660 Bond 
Siut. Beg. 59 The King can do no wrong; Therefore can- 
not be a disseisor. 1788 Bi ? rke .S>. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 430 'I'o call them dissetxdrs, wrong doers, cheats, de- 
frauders of their own son. x86i [see Disskisin sh. ij. x886 
F. W. Maitt.anu in Law (3. A’rr'. Oct. 485 The disseisor will 
be seised whether the lord like it or not. 

DisseiloreM (disrzjres). Also 7-9 diflfloia- 
eresfl. [f. prcc. + -Esa. (The type would be 
dissaiseresse^ A female di.sseisor. 

XR74 tr. L/ttletou's Tenures 125 h, Yf the hushande and the 
wife were of covin or consent that the disseisine should bee 
made, than ..shee is a dis.seisourcsse. 1641 Tenues tie la 
Ley T24 .Shee shall bee adiiidg'cd in po.s.<»e.s.sion against the 
dcsseisee but ,*is a disseiseressc, in respect of the deceit, 
x^a P|':rkin.s Pro/. Bk. i. § 46 A feme Covert may bo a 
(iUsciscres. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Disseisin, If he 
dis.sciscs another to her use, she is not a disseisoress, nor if 
the wife agrees to it during the coverture ; yet, if after his 
death .she .agrees to it, she is a disseisoress. 1883 A. J. 
Horwood Year Bk.s. T1-12 Julw. ill, 264 One c.innot say 
that Katherine was a di.ssciseress. 

tBiMeraura, -sure. Obs. [f. Disseihe v. 

-b -TIKE : cf. seizure.^ The act of disseisinj; ; dis- 
possession; «-• Disseisin. 

*679 Pt - lkk Con/ut. Sanders The selling vp and wor- 
shipping of Images . . was . . a Disseisurc of the true and 
spirituall worshippe of God. x6xx Si'KEO Hist. (it. Brit. ix. 
ix. 4;r To take reuengc for the spuyles and disseisurc s, which 
his hired enemies had made in liis l.'inds. 17x8 H ickkk ft 
Nklson % Kettlc^tfell 111. xi. 213 In Ca.se ot a Disscizurc 
of the Rignt Owner. 

Diaaeit, obs. form of Deceit. 

DiSBel-bOOlIl (di's’l|b/7m). S. Africa. [Du. 
(pron. di scI|b<Jm) « * the beam or pole of a vehicle’, 
f. dissd shaft + boom beam, boom.] The pole of 
a wagon. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Disselhoom, the pole of a 
wagon in the Cape colony. i88x Venn Off to Wilds xxix, 
'llie oxen were all secured to the dlssebboom and trek-low. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess viii, 'JTic tented cart, with its . . 
.stout stinkwood dissel-hoom. 

t Disse’lfi V. Obs. noncc-wd, [f. Dis- 7 + Self 
j^.] Irans. To pul (one) heside himself ; to de- 
prive of self-consciousness. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 1. Tropheis ixx6 Whence 
comes This shiuering winter that my soule henums, Freezes 
my Senses, and dis>selfs me so With drousie Poppic, not 
myself to knowe? 

Disselie, obs. form of Dizzily. 
t Disse'mbill, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [? corruption 
of F. deshabilU, or of a Sc. spelling of Dishevel 
a.] Undressed, unclothed. 

c x^TO Henry Wallace ix. 19x7 'Hiat saw him bath dissem- 
bile and in weid. 

t DiBBeulblablei a. Obs. [a. of. dessem- 
hlable (l 2th c.), in 14th c. dissemhlable^ f. dessmhlcr 
to be unlike, Dtshemble after semhlable like.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, various. 

*4*3 PBgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. Iv. 5 Mochc mcrucylous 
lyg h 1 1 sawe of dissemhlable ni.iner. 1549 Chaloner Krasm. 
m Folly Nib, How amongs theim selveH to be dissemblahle 
se dissimiles\. x^ Drant Horace Sat. iv. C ij b, 
Dissemblable to .Sectans sorte [Sedani dissimilis]. x^ 
PuTTHNHAM Eng. Poesie in. xix. <Arb.] 238 Di.ssemblahle 
.and in effect contrary. 1603 Fixirio Montaiftne 1. xx.xviii. 
(1633) 118 A man must imit.ate the vicious, or hate them . . 
to resemble them is perilous, bec.ause they are many, and to 
hate many is haxxoruous, because they are dissemhlahle. 

l)iMI 6 SllblftlI 06 ^ (tlise'mblans). arch. ^ [In 
8cngc I, ad. OF. dessentblance (12th c.), mod.F. dis-. 
semblance unlikeness, f. dcsstmhler^ pr. pple. dessem- 
blant unlike ; bcc prec. and -AKtK. In sense 2, a 
later modificationof Dissimt’Lancp., vSitt dissemble. 'I 
Voi.. III. 
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1. Want of resemblance ; unlikeness ; difference ; 
dissimilarity. 

1463 Cra/i of Lotters xxi, Kepe wel true loue, forge no 
dissemblance [xe i A 1 S. : a have i-c-scmhlance}. x^ Worth 
Plutarch (1676^ 980 As touching other agreements and dis- 
semblances which may be noted, .in their life and behaviour 
[etc.). x(^ O.SBORNE Adv. Son. (T.) Nor can there be a 
greater dissemblance between one wise man and another. 
xMg I. Tayixir Alphabet 1. too The dissemblance of the 
hieroglyphic and Kierfitic characters appears gre.atcr than 
it^ really is because in many cases tliey face in opposite 
directions. *884 orum (N.Y.) Nov. 317 To state the 
utter dissemblance between the Japanese and ourselves. 

2. The action of dissembling, dissimulation. 
i6oa Mar.ston Antonio's Ret*, it. iv. Wks. 1856 1. xoi Thou 

that wants power, with dls.semblance fight. 1633 P. Flktciikk 
Purple isl. yni. viii, Some touch-stone erring eyes to guide. 
And judge dissemhlance. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxiv, No 
time., is tins' for bravery As little for dissemblance. 1876 
J. Ellls Caesar in Egypt x8 Pothinus, in dissemblance deft, 
Bent low the knee. 

t XHsSemblanee \ Obs. rare. [a. OF. des- 
semblancey f. dessembler to separate : see Dissem- 
ble z^.3] Departure, disj^ersion. 

1556 J. Hrvwood .S) 3#//rr 4- /'*. il 33 .Swifter then the star 
doth sfeme to glauncc 'I'hat assenihlauiice turneth to dis- 
semhlauncc. 

tDi 8 aembla*tion. Obs. Also 6 -aoion, 5 dis- 
symbelatyon. By-form of Dissimitlation, after 
dissemble. 

c 1405 Wvntoun Cron. viii. xi. 5.4 He saw Iwt he mychl 
noucht The 7’own of were wyn . . Undyr rlisKynihelalyonn. 
1588 HuNspoN in lieu der Papers \. (1894) P.ut il is :ill 
diH.scmbladon, and that wee .shall find if wee trust to 
them. 

tl)iBB6*3llble, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dinseuiu.e j 
71.1] The act of disseiiilding, dissimiil.ation. (In 
41101. personified.) | 

^ c X480 Crt. of Lcn*e Tigt Dissemble stooil not fer from him ; 
in trouth, With party mantill, party hood and hysc. ; 

BiSSeillble (dise*mb'l), 7 \ 1 A Iso 6 disaimble, 
Sc. -sombill, dyssembul, -symblo, 7 dosemblo. 
[app. a later form of Diskimi.’LE ti., lltroiigh the 
intermediate stages dissimill, dissitnble, influenced 
])tTh. by resemble. (There is no corresponding 
form in F. : cf. the next two words. ^] 

1. trans. To alter or disguise the semblance of 
(one’s character, a feeling, design, or action) so as 
to conceal, or deceive as to, its real nature ; to give 
a false or feigned semblance to ; to cloak or tlis- 
guise by a feigned ap]>earancc. 

*S*3 More Rich, HI, Wks. 65 .Some . . not able to dis- 
semble their sorrow, were fayne at his hackc to lurne 
their face to the w.t 1I, xS5a Bk. Com. Prayer, Mom, Pr.. That 
we shouldc not dis.scmhlc nor cloke them [uur sins] neforc 
the face of Almighty Goil. 1665 Manley Grotius' Loxv 
C. Warres 715 Among the Bodies .. w.ts fumid a Woman, 
who had dis.scmbled her Sex, both in courage and .1 
miljtar>'^ H.ihit. X709 Taller No. 32 P 4 With an Air of 
great Distance, mixed witli a certain Indifference, by which 
he could dissemble Dissimulation. 1781 GinnoN Decl. 4- 
F, II. xlvi. 723 He dissembled his perfidious designs. 1850 
Prescott Pern 11. »o He was well p}ea.sed with tlie em- 
bassy, and dis.senihled his con.scioiisncss of its real purpose. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Beha^uonr (Bohn) II. 385 
How many furtive indinalions avowed by tlie eye, though 
disscnihleu by the Ups ! 

1 2. To (fis^tise. Obs. 

x^Dunhak 7 'm mariit Wemena^^, I w'cs dissymhlit sul- 
telly in a sanctis Hkiies. xsay More Pyaloge tv. Wks. 
aSj/x Though he di.s.scmhled him.selfe to bee a I.iiiherane 
whyle he was here, yctc a.s sone as he gate him hence, he 

f ate him to Luther stray^ht. x6oi Siiaks. VViv/. N. iv. ii. 4 
le put it on, and 1 will di.sscmble my .selie iii’t ; and I would 
I were the first that euer dissembled in such a gowne. 1665 
J, Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 21 Their deforniiiy^ nppc.'ircd 
through the finest colors he could dissemble it witli. 1697 
Dkvden yEneid xu. 340 Dis.seinbling her immortal form, 
she ljuuirna] took Camerlus nieen. 

3. To pretend not to see or notice ; to pass over, 
neglect, ignore. 

CX500 [see Di.sskmbling vH. xA], rxSSS Habprfield 
Dis’orce Hen. VI /J (1878) aji, I will not urge, the lope's 
. . authority . . T will dissemble that excellency. 1568 Gram on 
Chron. II. 823 Wherfore he determined to dissemble I Hall 
dissimule] the matter as though he knew nothing. 1579 
Lvlv Euphues Khxh.'\ 150 Some lyght faults letie them dis- 
semble, as though they knew them not, and seeing them let 
them not seenie to see them. ^ x69a Kav Dissol. World in. 
viii. (1732) 395, I must not dissemble a great Difficulty. 
X70X Wallis 24 Sept, in Pepys Alem., It hath been too late 
to dissemble my being an old man. 1703 Rowe Ulysses i. 
i. 75 Lctarn to Ukscinhle Wrongs. 1761 TIumk Hist. Eng. 

II. xlii. 4^r Philip . . seemed to dissemble the daily insults 
and injuries whicn he received from the EnglUh. 

b. with cLaiise : To .shut one’s eyes to the fact. 

1554 Riolev Lortis Supper Wks. 4x is neiihcr to be 
denied, nor dis.semhled that. .there lie ditierse fioints where- 
j in men . . canne not agree. x6ii Bini.K Traml, Pref. ii II 
cannot be dissembled, that . . it h.'itli pleased God [etc.]. 
x6^ Rav Dissol. World 11. li. (173a) ^07, 1 must not dis- 
semble or deny, that in the Sumuier-tiinc the Vapours do 
ascend, a 183X A. Knox Rem. 11844) !• 5 A B cannot he dis- 
sembled, that .. the House of Commons seems to feel no 
other principle than that of vulgar policy. 1871 Morlkv 
Voltaire (1886} 8 No attempt is made in these pages to dis. 
sembie in how much he w.th conUemnable. I 

o. inir. const, ivith. I 

a X533 Frith Wks. (1 573) 51 'These holy doclours . . thought j 
it not best ., to condemne all thlnges indilferenlly : but to i 
suffer and dissemble wytli the le.ssc. ! 

4. absel. or intr. To conceal one’s intentions, | 


opinions, etc. under a feigned guise ; * to use false 
profession.*?, to play the hyiiocrite’ Q.). 

1513 Lb. Burners Proiss. 1. clxxx. 216 Therforo the duke 
dissembled for the pleasur of the prouo.st. 1535 Covnrdalf. 
X Marc. xi. 53 Ho dyssembled in all that euer he spake. 
X596 Shaks Tam, Shr. 11. i. 9 Tel Whom thou t(nr.st best : 
see thou dissemble not. 1671 Milton P. R. t. 467 The 
subtle fiend . . Dissembled, and this answer smooth return'd. 
X7X3 Addison Cato 1. ii, I must dissemble, And .speak a 
language forei)|;n to my heart. i8<a Longp. Warden Cinque 
Ports xi, He did nor pause to paiTcy nor dissemble, 
b. const. 7oith \ To use dissimul.*)tion with. 

A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 142, 1 dissemble not 
wiui wu . . for you shall fmde it and prove it to be true, 
1667 JPc*olk Dial, befw.' Protest. 4- Papist (1735) 83, 1 will 
not disscntble with you, they do not. xyxB Freetkiuker 
No. 75 P 3 He who dissembles with, or betrays, one Man, 
would betray every Man. 16119 Soutiiev Alt/or Lorv \\, 
Dissemble not with me thus. 

i* 6 . trans. To put on a feigned or false appear- 
ance of ; to feign, prelchtl, simulate. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 91 Men may dyssembyl and 
l^yrie grete pouerty, w here as non ys. X58X J. Bni.i. Haddon's 
. tusw. Osor. 467 You were not your selfe ignoiaunt, albeit 
you dissembled the coutinry. x66o F. Bkook'k tr. Lc Blanc's 
j 7>vir'. 304 '1 his Creature . . that can dissemble death so 
natur.illy. xtopStkm.e 7 Vx/Ao- No. 83 f 2 I'm lost if j'oii 
I don’t ilisscnihle a little Love for me. tjgt Hoswki.l Johnson 
I an. 1752 To suppose that Johnson's fondness for her was 
j disscmlilcd. 

t b. with inf. or clause. Obs. 

I i6m R. L'odrisgion tr. Hist, ivstine fio The King dis- 
! sembletl that his Coat of May! was not fit for him. X813 
j T. Bfsnv ir. Lucretius iv. 913 Fancy .. Lost fnends, past 
joys, dlsscinbleth to rcslme. 

I t o. J’o feign or jireteiul (some one) to be some- 
thing. Also witli ellipsis of the inf., or of both 
«)hjcct and inf. Obs. 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck 1. i, Charles of France . . Dissembled 
liini the lawful heir of England, 1655 Ei;i.li*r Ch. Hist, 
III. vii. § 19 John Scott dissembled himself an Knglisli-mnn. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. I.c- Blanc's Trav, 176 ICsicemetl a Jew 
thout;h he dissembled the ('hristian. Ibid, 246 Moores who 
dissembled Christians'. 

fd. fig. 'To simulate by imitation. Obs. 

1697 DkvtiEN Aineid viii. 880, 'Tlic gold dissembl’d well 
Ihiir ycIluW' hnir. 

+ DiSBeinble, r'.- Ohs. rare. [a. OF. tlesscm- 
bier, dissembler to be unlike, f. Dis- 4 f 
se.mhler to be like, to seem : the opposite of ;vrj- 
jmMr to resemble. Cf. Dissemblance 1 i,-able.] 
trans. To be unlike, to differ from, resemble not. 

7586 T. B, La Primnud. Fr. Acad. (1589) i8j His end 
dissembled not his life. lM*r, heintj hated of all and souglit 
for to be slainc, he [Nero) killed himsclfc. 
t DiBSe'luble, obs. rarti. [ad. OF. des' 
scmbler to separate, f. dcs-, Dis- 4 + stem of assem- 
bler io As.semble.] intr. To separate, disperse : 

~ Dlsashemble. 

X59X Hoksl'V Trav. (Hakl. ,Soc.) 177 The chieff bishops., 
assembled and disemhled often tymes together, inucli )>cr- 
ple.xud and devided. 

Dissembled (di.se*mb’ld), ppl. 17. [f. Dihhem- 

ULE V.^ + -KI> ^] 

1. Feigned, pretended, counterfeit. 

X09 Tunstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) ai Leste he 
fall from his feyned ft dissembled heigtil. X55a Huloet, 
Disseinhird or fayned frend, dissimulator . ./tctiiius ami- 
cus. s6^ Drydln Virg. Eclog. iv. 51 Nor Wool shall in 
tlisscnihied Colours shine. x8o5 Southey Mudoc in A nt. ii, 
He., strove Beneath dissembled anger to conceal Visible 
grief. 

t2. Di.sginised. Obs. 

163X Cclestina 11. T30 Melibea is hut a dissembled Angell, 
that lives hccre amongst us.^ 1643 SirT. Browne Rrlig. 
Afed. I. i (’rosses, .illfliciions , . have ever proved, tlie 
secret and dis.sciiiblcd favours of lli.s anVetion. 

Dissembler (discmblaj). [f. as prcc. + -EK ^.J 
One who dissembles; one who conceals his real 
purposes under a false appearance ; one who prac- 
tises duplicity ; a deceiver, hypooiitc. 

xufi Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) a.Sl h, They tiidged Iiym 
a dissembler and an y|>oci yic. 1502 .Shaks. 4- Jul, iii. 
j ii. 87 All periur'd, .'ll! forswnrne, .'ill naught, :dl dissemblers, 
1^9 Milton Eikon, it A deep dissembler, not of his affer.. 
tions only, but of Religion, 1667 — /’. L. ill. 681 So spake 
the false dis.scmbler uiipcrceiv’d ; For neither Man nor Angel 
can discern Hypotri'iic. X741 Kicharuson Pamela L 163, 

1 put on the l>is.stmhlcr a little, I .see. 1864 Plskv 

Lect. Daniel iii. 152 He was a thoioiigh dissembler, able 
to hide Ills purpu.se .'ind .skilful tu execute it. 

DiflSO'mblixlg'y vbl. sh, ff. as prcc. + - 1 N« 1.] 
The action of the verb Dissemble ; dissimulation. 

c X500 Lancelot 1950 Al . . thcr gilt he knowith .. and ^liit 
he hyme with-drowith Them to repref ., And this it Is wich 
tln-it dlssctnhlyng hot. X5S3 Gkimai.i^k Ciuro's Offices ni. xy, 
False pretending and also dissembling \stmulatio et dis- 
simulatio\ 1555 Latimer in .Sirypc Ectl, Ainu. HI. App. 
xxxvi. 102 Snche men had nede to take hede of thetr Hc- 
scinhlings and clokiiigs. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. viii, nu; 
perpclnall dissembling of ofl'cncc. X701 Rowe Amh, Step- 
moth. 11. 1. 468 Flattery, the meanest kind of base d|s«eni- 
i)iing. iSte Goi'miuks Pei’s. Rclig. iv. iii, 11873)273 Wilful 
dissembling of a generous emotion is the way to suppress il. 

Disse'mblingx tP^- <*- [f. as prec. -f -inq '^.] 
That dissembles ; deceiving; hypocritical. 

iSa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 299 b, Y* most vnkjmde 
ft dissemhiynge disciple ludas. 1535 (Zovkruale Pr<n', x. 
18 DisKeniblynge liopes kepe hatred^cretly. 1590 Siiak.s. 
Mids. N. 11. ii. 98 What wicked and dlsfwmhling glasse of 
mine, Made me compare with Hermias sphery eyne ? 1707 

64* 
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Cnnos. in I/uxh, ij- Gnrtf. n; Doiibl«*h«artr(I, dissemhlingt 
irkki^ih .. Men. 1875 Manning Mission II. Ghost ii. 5a 
A irunning and di$«ciiibUng Countenance. 

Disseinblillgly Cdise mbhijU), adv. [f. ]jrt‘C. 

+ -LY ^.] In a Gissembling manner ; in a way that 
disguises one’s real character or purpose. 

X546 Balk Eng. f’^otaries 11. (1550) 50 b Thys Gualthcrus 
colourably or dysscinblyngly reconcylcd both Anscline and 
the Pope vnio hyin, only to seme the tynie. 1586 'I*. It. 
La Primatui. />. AfOi/. (15^) 574 They obey not dissom* 
hlingUe, but of a free and willine minde. 16^ Whitlock 
Zoatonna Pref. A vij b, I should own that which tnany 
Writers dkseniblingiy decline. 1857 Chamb. ymi. VIII. 
wof 1 must quietly, dis.seiublingly, await the solution. 

t Dusembly K Ods, [f. Dissemble v.^ : cf. 
next.] Dissembling, dissimulation. 

*834 Eng, Hist. (Camden) II. iq 8 Tbcr is 

no dcceyt more dope and secrete than that which lurketh in 
the disseinbly of iinder.standing, or under .somne colour of 
curtesy. 1588 Allkn Aihnon. 21 [Eliiabcth] dallied aiul 
abused by disscnibly almost all the great personages of 
Eurojic, to whom, .she proffered hcrselt'. 

]>i8Se*mbly mncc-wd. [f. Dissemble 2;. 
after ctssembl^ The separation of an assembly. 

1887 Res>. so .Sept. 340 'I’hc hurried assembly and 
more hurried disscnibly of .some .stolen meetings. 

P It occurs in 16-1710 c. as a pcrversi«in of assembly. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado tv. ii. \ Is our whole disseinbly 
appeard? 16^ Ba.xt£R Twelve ri rgts. 816. 27 Tbclr usu.tI ' 
1 itles were, the Pricslbylers, the Drivines, the Sinners of 
Westminster, the Dissembly men. 

BiMejninata disemin^'t),?'. [(.l^dissemi^ 

nd(- ppl. stem of dissPmittdrc to spread abroad, 
di.sseminatc, f. Dw- i +sHnen^ semin- seed ; cf. F. 
dissih/ttner < 14th c. in Liltre\] 

1 . Irans. lit. To scatter abroad, as in sowing 
seed ; to spread here and there ; to disperse (things) 
so as to rleposit them in all parts. 

1603 Hoi.LAso/*/w.'fltrt/Vj Mor. ij^tlsi^lapplictlihcrsclfe 
to engender the same, yea and to disseminate and sowe the 
. . siiiutitiidcs ihireof. 1658 Buifsr Clossogr.^ Dissepuinatt', 
to sow here and there, fo spread abroad.^ 1665 HqoKf: 
Micp-ogr, 68 The tinging substance does consist of. . particles 
.. which are disseminated, or dispers'd all over the other. 
17^1 Bo.swf.1.1. yohpisouan. 1750(1848167/2 Considering how 
universally those volumes are now disseminated. <8^-75 
bvKLL Pp‘/m:. Gfol. I. II. xix. 483 The action of tides and cur- 
rents in dLsseiniiiating .sediment, Darwin Ori^, Sj^cc. 

Hi. (1873) 50 llie mistletoe is di.s.seininated by birds, 

tb. To cause to ramify ; to distribuU*. Obs. 

1664 PowKR A'.f/. Philos. 1, 17 The liquours that circulate 
through the pipes and vessels disseminated through those 
parts. >668 Ct'Li'tti-f'KK & Com Bnrthol. Anal. in. iii. 3.i*8 
.Seven i>air of Nerves.. di.s.seminated into the whole outward 
110 . 1 ( 1 . 

c. In pa. pple. and passive^ u.sfd of diffused 
situation, without implying the action: cf. Dis- 
peuse 2. 

1677 Crkw Anat. Reeds tv. iii.^ § 7 (16S2) 30T In the Upper 
Co.it, the becd-vcssels are disseminated. 1796 Kikwan EUppu 
M in. (ed. 2) 1 (. 291 (Jrey ore of manganese .. occurs mas- 
sive, disseminated, in nests or rifts. x84t Trimmkr Pract. 
Geol. 73 A mineral which occurs in pieces not exceeding the 
sire of a hazel-nut, imbedded cr im.orporated in another 
mineral, is said to be (Jissemiuated. 1869 Pout, hot' s (jnh’crse 
(1871) 16 The pantheists supposed life to be dissenunated 
through all the interstices of matter. 

2 . fg. To spread abroad, diffuse, promulgate 
(opinions, statements, knowledge, tic.). 

1643 Sir T. Brownf. Relijf. Med. 1. | 23 This flhc Bible) 
without a blow hath disseminated it selfe throuiih tiu*. whole 
earth. 1670 O. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. i. 13 To he..ir that 
Be.nst of a Priest disseminate such Doctrine. 1796 lir. 
Watkon A^ol. Bible t 'J'hc zeal with which you labour to 
di scininate your opinions. x8os Mak. Ehokworth Moral 
T. (i 8 s 6 ) 1. xiii. 108 Disiteminaring knowledge over the 
universe. . '«43 I Mahtiseau Chr. Li/e(t 8 (i{) 58 He dis- j 
-Semina ted the principles of peace. 

3 . intf. (for rc/r.) To diffuse itself, spread. 

1^3 Mapf in Moon (1804) No. 3. 23 The .. discipline :irid ‘ 
professional courage that would divsciniiiate through the ! 
vcilmitfcr ranks. j 

Hence Dlsso'minated ppl. a. 

166a Stillinofl. Grig. Sacr. in. ii. $ it Neither can I see ; 
how a disseminated vacuity can solve tne dilficuliy. 174a | 
VofNG AV. yVi. M. iSo The least Of these disscminatctl orlis 
how great ! 1886 A. Winchelt, (?«»/. 293 To trace the 

train of events back to a disseminated cosmical dust. 

SilSdniiliatioll .discimin^i'Jnn). [a. L. dis- 
semindtidn-em^ n. of action f. dissemindre lo Dia- 
.skminate; cf,rviOp\.Y. diss(miftationi\ The action 
of scattering or spreading abroad seed, or anything 
likened to it ; the fact or condition of being thus 
diffused ; dispersion, diffusion, promulgation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. it. 7 We. .being now at 
greatest distance from the beginning of erroiir, are almost 
lost in its dissemination, whose wa^'cs are bonndlesse. 1759 
B. .STiLLiNfiFL. Misc. 'Tracts (1775) 63 The dissemination of 
seeds, after they come to maturity. 1794 Sult.ivan Vino 
Nat. I. 185 All these fricts manifest the general dissemina- 
non of t!tc principle of fire. x8a9 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 294 
the extensive dissemination of the Scriptures. 1860 Echo 
* courage of the missionaries in the disseniiuation 

of rel^i-mi! troth. 1874 0 .h>ki-: Etiugi 120 Forms of spores 
may be illustrated with their modes of dissenii nation. 

Disseminative, a. rare. [f. as Dishemtx.xte 
V. + -ivp..] Having the quality of disReminaling, 
or of being disseminated . 

1660 Jfr. Taylor Dpu t. Dulnt. iv. i. rule 5 (1 x8 'Hie 
eftcci of heresy is like the plague, infectious and disscniin* 
ative. 


Biifettinator (dise‘min/>Ui). [a. L. disse- 
mindter^ agciit-nouu from disshninare to Dihse- 
MiN'ATK.] One who or that which disseminates ; 
one that spreads abroad or distributes seed or 
anything intended to l)e generally received. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), l*he disiieminators of novel 
doctrine.'L 1777 G. For.yter Voy. round JVorld II, 337 'I'he 
pigeon. .Is the same, .as the disseminator of the true nutmeg 
at the Spice Islands. x8a6 £. iRviNp Balylon 11 . 391 Dis- 
seminators of the plague. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. ») 1 . 350 
'i'he disseminators of this talc arc the accusers whom I dread. 
Dissence, var. of Dkbcenbe Obs. 
t DifSe*nS6| V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dis* 7 + Sen.« 4E 
sb.] trans. To deprive of sensation. 

X&3 Drayton Bar. IVars in. vi, She a Potion made.. 
That . . could . . quite dissense the Senses in an houre. 

Disaension Cdiscn/an). Forms: 4 disson- 
siun, 5 -sion ; also 4-6 disc*, dya*, des*. 4-5 
I -ciim, -cioun, 4-6 -oion, 5-9 -lion. [a. Y. dis- 
sension (12th c. in Ilatz.-Dnrm.), also discencion, 
etc., ad. 1.. dissension-em disagreement, n. of action 
from dissent ire, ppl. stem dissens- ; see Dishext. 
Formerly, very frequently disseniion (cf. dissent, 
contention), whence Dissektiobs.] 

1 . Disagreement in opinion ; esp. such disagree- 
ment ns produces strife or contention ; discord'; an 
instance of this, a violent disagreement or quarrel 
arising from difference of opinion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22221 (Colt.) Bat if cllssenclun bi-tide. . 
hat es hot if discord and strijf, Oner all J»is werld be ninnun 
rijf. ibid. 22238 (Gott.) First sal lie dissensiiin, er ante-cri-st 
-sal cum in bind. Barbour Bruce 1. 48 Bot enwy . . 

Am.ing thaim maid discencioun. xiSa Wvcliu Acts xv. 39 
Forsoin dis-scricioun is maad, so that thei departiden atwyny. 
.* 4«4 Caxton Fables of fEsop in. xiii. Of the sheep whichc 
had werre and dcsccucion with the wulues. 1586 Tindalk 
I Cor, iii. 3 There is ainonge you envyinge, stryfe and dis- 
sencion. 1607 VValkinoion Oft. Glass x. (1664) 112 The 
procurer of a Civil Mutiny and Dissention. 1M7 Milton 
P. L. XII. 352 But first among the Priests dissension springs. 
*777 BoHERfsoN Hist. Appter. (1778) 1. 11. 131 He fomeuted 
the spirit of dissention in the island. 1876 J. H. Nkwman 
Hist. Sh. II. I. ii. 31 There were dissensions .. existing 
within the Church, as well us without. 

t b. I’hr. : /;/, upon, at dissension. ^ Obs, 

1393 Gower Con/, Prol. 1 . 3oVpon disscncion Thci fvllc, 
ami tn diuision. Ibid. I. 304 Ovide . . Makelh . . mencion 
IIow they felle at dissencion. X4ax Sir lluoii l.in-i RLLL in 
Kills Ortg. Lett, Ser. 11. 1 . 85 The two Remes that . . ban 
ben in dLscention. 1600 J.^Porv tr. Leo's Africa it. 254 
riiey are at . . great dissention with the Arabians. x6S4 tr. 
.Sender/ s Curia Pol. 7 Would they that I .should . . be at 
dissf'ntion with my own sonne? 

ta Md. Physical disturbance producing ail- 
ment. Obs. 

MifSt liLSTEH Set r. Ph/oratKU lx. 70 Difficultic of Urine 
mate .ilso be catLsed of . . dissention of the head. X658 
Riuglev Pract. Physkk 23a It differs from obstruction be- 
cause here is no ^re.it dissention, it is without pain or Feaver. 
xjaj Bradley Fapn. Diet, s. v.^ ICorpus, Worms cause several 
acridoiits. .a.s a dissention, wringings with a rumbling in the 
belly. 

+ 3 . Disagreement in matters of religious belief 
and observance ; = Dissekt sb. 3. Obs. 

1708 Swift Sent, Ch. Eng. Mapt Wks. ctl. 1755 II. 1. 59 
Wh.'it as-'.urances can they [the clcrgyj have^ th.it any com- 
pliances they shall make, will remove the evil of disseniion ? 
1738 Waudukton JHv. Legal. 11, vi. 238 In the P.igan VV'orld 
a tolerated Religion did not imply Dis-sention from the 
rstablishcd, according to our modem ide.is of Toleration. 
1807 K. A. 1 ncra>i (title). Causes of the lncrca.se of Method- 
ism and Di-ssention. 

4 . atlrib. 

x6ix CoiGB., Sursepueur de noises, a. .dissenlion-sow’er. 

Dissensious : see Dihsentiousi. 

[Dissensse, disensso, a freq. error, scribal or 
typographical, for discusse, Dlsci'sh.] 
XHSiSe'HflUalise, v, rare. TDes- 6.] tram. 
To free from sensual (|uality or elements. 

1854 I .owKLi. Jp-nt. in Halv Prose Wk.s. I. 174 We 
had our talilc so placed that the satisfaction of our hunger 
might be dissenstiaiizGd by the view from the windows. 

IMssent (disent), V. Also 5-6 dyss-, 6 dysc-, 
6-7 disc-, [ad. L. dissent-ire to differ in senti- 
ment, dissent, f. Dia- i + sentire to feel, think ; cf. 
F. dissentir (fpth c. in Ilatz.-Danu.).] 

1 . intr. To withhold assent or consent from a 
propos.Tl, etc . ; not to assent ; to disagree with or 
object lo an action. Const. fto. 

exits Wvntoun Cron. vi. i. 36 Fra Ws he dy.sscntyd h.ile. 

(' X430T.YDG. MtPi. Poems (1840)44 (.>I:iu.) Dame July mu.st 
nedes haf hir w'tlle, If I dis-seiite, and if I make affray, 1 have 
the wers. 1565 T. Randdli'II in Elli* Grig. Lett. Scr. 1. II. 
199 Whear unto some .imong the Lords dy.scentcd. 1696 
1 .1' TTRELi. Brief Ret. (1837) IV. 146 .Some lord.s entred their 
reasons for dissenting to the order. 176* Blackstonb Copuppp. 

1 . 105 7 'ho carls of Derby, as lord-s of Man, had maintained 
. .authority . . by .^s«a:nting or dissenting to laws. 1897 ^ar- 
MA.v Posoelts Devises II. 293 Where a tru.stee refuses either 
to assent or dissent, tlie Court will itsclfcxerclse his authority. 
X830 D’Ikraeij Chas. III. ix. 207 Those who openly dis- 
I sented from the acts which the King had carried through the 
I Parliament, 

I 2 . To think diffcrcnlly, disagree, differ front, 
in (an opinion), /rvw, f with (a person). 
a 15^ T1NDAI.E Doctr, Treat. (1848) 367 Where the first 
; say ‘ bread and wine cannot lie the very body and blood of 
I Christ'; there they vary and di-'^-sent from them, a ijtf} 

! Cranmkr Wks. 1 . 47 Wherein the popish priests dissent 
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from the manifest word of God. 1565 Sir W. Cecil in Elli.s 
Grig. Lett, Ser. it. 11 . 30X The Quenes Majesty will marry 
with none . . that shall discent in Kelligion. 1846 Gaulb 
.Select Cases 56 Hereupon It hath been somewhat di.ssented. 
1654 Trapp Compn. Job xxxiii. 32 Some are so eristical and 
leasty, that they will not . . bear with any that dissent. 17x0 
Addison Whig Exatn, No. z F 14 , 1 dis-sent with the Examiner 
upon certain phrases. 0x763 Shenstone Ess., Religion, 
When misfortunes happen to such as dissent from us in 
iiLitlers of religion, we call them judgments. 1861 Lo. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xviii. 289 The points upon which 
they dissent from their neighbours. tfx87x Grotk Etk. 
Fragppi. ii. (1876) 37 If the public dis-sent from our views, we 
say that they ought to concur with u.s. 

b. Spec. To differ in religions opinion; to differ 
from the doctrine or worship of a particular church, 
esp. from that of the established, national, or ortho- 
dox church. 

<"*553 Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. (18.^2) 397 Our adver.s.iry 
s.iith wc dissent from the church. .With what church sayest 
thou 1h.1t we dkicnt? 1597 Hookkr Ectl. Pol. v. i. § x 
F 3 vcry man ought to embrace the religion which is true, and 
to shun, as hurtful, whatsciever dissenteth from it, but that 
most, which doth furthest dissent, xfiu Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. 
xvii. § 26. 330 Those that came to Ciiristianity . . were not 
received into the Church without Baptisme ; and those that 
dissented from the Church were depriv'd of the Churches 
Communion. 1653 Hales Brevis Disguisitio m Phtpiix 
(17081 II. 341 I'he whole Discipline of hfanners is ne^ected 
. .Only to dissent is counted a capital Crime. 179a Burke 
Let. to Sir H. LaPtgpdslte Wks. VI. 323 If mere dissent 
from the church of Rome be a merit, he that di$.scnts the 
most perfectly is the most meritorious. In many points we 
hold strongly with that church. He that dissents through- 
out with that church will dissent with the church of Eng- 
land. x8o8 SvD. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 98 'J'he Methodists 
have hitherto been accused of dissenting from the Church 
of England. 

fc. ellipt. To differ as to, or from. Obs. 
a 16x9 Fothekby Atheoppt. i. iii. § 2 (1622) 17 Diough they 
doc dissent, what a (iod they ought lo haue, yet tlicy fully 
doe consent- that a God they ought to haue. a x66a Uevlin 
Htsi. Preshyt. i. § 29 'I'he greater wonder . . that . . they 
sliould so visibly dissent him in the point of the Sabhath. 
fG. To be at disi3cnsion or variance; to quarrel. 
1538 Balk God's Propptises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 289 They 
shall here.iftcr disscMit ; His seed with her seed shall never 
have agreement. x6o« Fuliieckf: Pandcctes 37 Nnwc they 
did discent by w.irrc. x6x4 Bi’. Hall Recoil. Treat. 584 
Even the best Apostles dissented ; neither knowledge, nor 
holyncsse can rti-lressc all differences. 1743 Fiki.dimj f. 
lli/d 11. vi, 1 am ashamed to .see men .. .so foolishly and 
weakly dissenting among thein.sclve.s. 

1 4 . To differ in sense, meaning, or purport ; also, 
in more general sense, lo differ in nature, form, or 
other resjHrct. Obs. 

*539 Taverner Erasm. Pront, 5 A certayne pleasaunt 
fable, .not much dissenlynge from this purpose.^ i6xx Biule 
Traust. Pref. 8 The translation of the Seuentie dissenteth 
from the Originall in many places. 1634 Sib T. HERBKKr 
Trai>. 192 'I'he people differ not in colour nor condition, 
from the other . . but their Funerals dissent from the rest. 
1659 S t ANLKY ///jf/. Philos. XU. (1701) 489/2 A God, whose 
Figure doth dissent From Men. 

Ussant (dise'nt), sb. Also 7 desent. H. prec.] 

1 . Difference of opinion or seuliment ; clisagrcc- 
incnt ; t dissension, quarrel (^//j.). 

1596 Spenskr F. Q. V. iv. 6. Artegall . .Did stay awhile their 
greedy bii kcrment. Till he had questioned the caii.sc of 
ilicir di>.scnt. i6s8 T. .Spencer Logick 202, I linde no 
dissent betwccrie any parlies touching this precept. i65« 
H. Vaughan Silex Sciut. 11. 156 As if-some deep hate and 
dissent, .betwixt high wind.s and thee Were .still alive. 1781 
Cowi-EB Copwers, 97 Not that all freedom of dissent 1 blame 
. . A disputable point is no man's ground. 1867 Carlyle 
R cpppin.\\% 8 \) II. 183 Cavaignac. .accepting kindly my iiiiiu- 
inerable dissents from him. 

2 . Disagreement with a pro])osal or resolution ; 
the opposite of consent. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. GotL Eng. ii. xxix. (1739) 134 Nor 
can he interpo.se his Di.s.sent ; nor do they care much for 
his Consent. X667 Bepy.s Diapyai Nov., The opposite 
Lords, .desired they might enter their dissents, xns I. 

; J.OGAN in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mcppp. X. 35 He and three Friends 
I more entered not only their dksent but protest against it. 

! 18x7 Tariman Powell's Devises 11 . 293 I'he onus of proof 
would be on the complaining party ..to shew reasons for hl<i 
dis.scnt. 1878 M0RI.EY Crit. Misc., Fauvenargues 3 Apart 
from formal and specific dissents like these. 

8. sfec. Difference of opinion in regard to religious 
doctrine or worship. 

xs8s Abp. .Sandys Senn. v. 8 3 Where dissent in religion 
is, there can hardly be consent in loue. Diuersitie of Re- 
ligion sundered the jewe and Gentile. 1676 Marvrll Gen, 
Coumits Wk.H. 1875 IV. 251 He should not wonder at the 
dissents in the Christian religion, which were very .small. 
«x677 Barrow Pope's Sttprepn. (1687) 150 One Bishop ex- 
clutling another from communion for dLssent in opinion about 
(lisputable points. <1x740 Bentley Sersn. (T.), What could 
be the reason of this general dissent from ue notion of the 
resurrection t 1847-9 Heu-s Friends in C. (1851) 1 . 25 Even 
religious dissent were less dangerous and more re.Hpectuble 
than dissent in dress. 

b. esp. The practical expression of disagreement 
with the form of religious worship which prevails 
or is authoritatively established in any country ; non- 
conformity. Particularly applied to non-conformity 
with the established churches of England and Scot- 
land, within the pale of the Reformed Churches. 

- X770 Burke Sp. Acts of Unifomt., Dissrat, not satisfied 
with toleration, IS not conscience, but ambition, xfo; Penny 
Cycl. IX. aa/x I'he origin of Protestant di.s.sent from the 
church of England is iLsually traced back to the year 1548. 
1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. (1854) 557/z in this way the 
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Church of Rome unites in herself all the btrenglh of eslab> 
li^inent and all the strength of dissent, a s8ds Buckli-: 
Mise. Wkt. (1872) 1 . 577 In Scotland dissent assumed a very 
diOerent . . character than in England. ^ 1873 H. S>‘rncrk 
Simi. SocM. ix. 338 'I'he op«n expression of difference . . 
to that which is authoritatively established, constitutes 
Dissent. 

o. Put for: The dissenting or nonconformist 
section of the community. 

179a ISuKKE LfL to Sty H, Lanjsrfske Wks. 1849 I. 549 
Protestant dissent was one of the quarters from which 
danger was apprehended. 18x9 Macaulay //ist. ix. 
(I..\ On this occasion the whole strength of dissent was put 
forth, .with the whole strength of the establishment. 

1 4. Want of agreement or harmony; difference 
of sense, character, nature, meaning, quality, etc. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 111. ix. (1632) 537 I'he dis.scnt or 
disparitie in the present manners of our state. i6is Spkko 
Theat. Gt, BHt» xli. (1614) 81 [We] may attribute tliis unto 
a . . hidden dissent betwixt this soile and these geese, as the 
like is betweene woIve.s and the squiihi roots, a i6a6 Bacon 
(J.>, Where the menstrua are the same, and yet the incor- 

8 oration followeth not, the dissent is in the metals. i6a6 
Iacon Syti'a § 253 Margin^ Exj^criments .. touching the 
Consent and Dissent lietwcen Visibles and Audiblcs. 1638 
Sib T. Hekuert Tniv. (ed. 2) 330 The Mace in^ few dayes 
. . becom’s tawny and unlike her former hraverie : yet in 
that dissent, best pleases. 

Dissent, ohs. form of Dksck.nt. 
Dissentaneous (discnt^'i‘n/as), n. [f. L. tUs- 
sentane-us disagreeing, contrary (f. dissentirc to 
Dissent) + -ous.] Disagreeing, discordant ; out 
of harmony; not in agreement, at variance with\ 
contrary to, 

i6a3 1 ’. .Scot Cod It is easier to see flat contra- 

dictions and oppositions, then things only diuerse or dis- 
sentaneou^ z66o J. I .i.oyi> Print. K/>isc. Pref. ? Unprofit- 
able or dissentaneous to the edification and peace of the 
Church. 1674 R. tlonKHKV itij. Ah. Physic Pref., I knew 
I had wrote nothing dissentaneous with 'lruth._ 170J W. J. 
Bruyu's Poy. J.ci'nHt \ii. 55 Several other Fancies that they 
Inave, so dis.sentaneous to right Reason. 1876 M. Collins 
Midnight to Midn. ii. 27 A yunng gentleman of high cheek 
bones, dissentaneous eyes, .calfless Tegs. 

Hence Dlasenta'neonflnefls, diversity of opinion. 
165a UuouiiAKT ymr/ Wks. (1834) 261 Who believed that 
God was best pleased with diversity of religiutu . . disseii- 
taneousness of faith. 1717 Bailey vol. II., Disscntancous- 
ness, disagrecablcuess. 

t Diflse'ntany, a, and sb, Ohs, [ad. L. dis’ 
seiitilne-us : see prec.] 

A.adj\ --Disskntaneou.s. 

1586 Bkicht Mcianch. xli. 55 The consideration of the 
whol sort of dissenlaiiie, and disagreeing things. X645 
Milton Ttirach. (1851) 254 'I’he parts arc not discrete, or 
dissentanie. 1654 L. Coke L ogick » 1 657) 147 Dissentany con • 
secution, is, when from the truth of the one of the opposites 
is understoi^ the falshood of the other ; and contrary. 

B. sb. (See quots.) 

1656 S. II. Gold, Law 81 The distinct Bodies of Parliament 
and People make one Body of Dissentanie.s or things diverse. 
x6s7 Tomlinson Renotis DUp. 8 He opposes one contrary 
to another and one dissentany to another. 

+ Di88eiita*tion. Obs. [ineg. f. Djh»knt v, 

+ -ATioN.] IDiffcrcnce of opinion, dissen.sion. 
X6X3-X6 W. Brownk Brit. Past. 11. ii. To leave their 
jars. Their strifes, dissentations, and all civil wanes. 1613 
CocKEKAN II, Difference, discrepancy, disseiitutiou. 

Di88eilter (disemtsi). Alsu 7 -or, -our. [f. 

Dissent v. f - erI.] 

1. One who dissents in any matter ; one who dis- 
agrees with any opinion, resolution, or proposal ; 
a dissentient. 

1647 CLABF.NnoN Hist. Rob. II. § 74 If the Question had 
been presently put, it was believed the number of the dis* 
senters would not have appeared great. x65x Hoobt s Ctyvt, 
•V Soc. VI. § 2. 87 If any one will not consent . . the City re* 
tallies its primitive Right against the Dissentour, that is the 
Right of War, as against an Enemy. 17x7 Pope Let. to 
Lady M, IV, Montiigu June, There is nothing like a coali- 
tion but at the ma.squerade; however, the Princess is a dis- 
senter from it. zTaB Morgan Algiers II. i. 2x1 Some think 
fit to be Di.sscniers ; assuring us that Cxsaria stood else- 
where. X869 Swinburne Rss. ^ Stntt (1875) S13 Mr. Arnold, 
with whose clear and cridcal spirit it is always good to conic 
in contact, as disciple or as ni.sscnter. 1875 Grote Plalo 
Pref. 7 These dissenters from the public will be more or lcs.s 
dissenters from each other. 

2. One who dissents in matters of religious belief 
and worship : a. in the general sense. 

X639 Ln. G. Digby Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 88 'I'he dis* 
sentoni may well have bin ovcr*bom or .sunprest. 1844 in 
i'hoiHosson Tracts Mus.) CLXXXVIIi. No. 3. 36 By 
accommodation I understand an agreement of disseiilcis 
with the re.st of the Church in practical conclusions. 1849 
Owen Disc. Toleration. Wks. xSss VIII. 193 'I’he present 
differences which are between those dissenters who are 
known by the names of Presbyterians and Independents . . 
Neither party . . dare avow the manner of worship by their 
dissenters embraced to be, as such, rejected by the Lord. 
X878 Drvoun AU for Love Ded., Its discipline is. .so easy, 
that it allows more freedom to diiwenters than any of the 
sects would allow it. 1709 S trypb A nn. Ref. I. xlii. 468 The 
application of the two leading dissenters- here [Sampson, 
Dean of Ch. Ch., and Humfrey, Pres, of Magd. Coll., who 
refused to wear the Vestments] to those two eminent divines 
of the Church of Zurick. 

b. One who dissents and separate.^ himacUfro/u 
any specified church or religious communion, especi- 
ally from that which is historically the national 
church, or is in some way treated as such, or re- 
garded as the orthodox body. 


t 66 \f'itsgelluM ; crO, CronnoelKtA. 2)14 [Cromwell] began 
. .ut lust to appear a publique Dlsiietiter from the Discipline 
of the Church of England. 1873 in Essex Pafers (Camden) 

1 . 124 Complaints from some of y* Scotch Nation of iheir 
persecution . . upon y® score of Nonconformitie, divers of 
those people who are dissenters from T Church having bin 
. .excomiiiiinicated. 1688-9 Toleration Act s IV. 4- M. c. 18 
f 13 Certain other Persons, DLssititeni from the Church of 
England. 1793 Cutler in Lifct etc, (t 888) II. 277 In Mas* 
.sachusetts the Congregationalists were^ the favorites of 
Government, and every other denominutiou was considered 
as dissenters from them. xM Stanlev Sinai 8- Pal. xiv. 
(1858) 462 Copt .and Syrian, Georgian and Armenian, have 
. . their own claim.s to maintain, as dissenters, so to speak, 
ag.Hinst the great Byzantine establishment. ^ x888 G. Dukk 
/*(?/. Surf. ^4 'I'he Persian.s happen to be Shiites, or dissen- 
ters- -the 'lurks are Sunnites, or orthodox, xm Skkley 
AV(/. Relig. 11. i. 124 The popular Christianity of the day., 
is for the artist too melancholy and setlatc, for the man of 
.science too sentimental and superficial . . They become, there- 
fore, dissenters from the existing religion. 

C. sj>c£. One who sej^rates himself from the 
connnunion of the Established Church of England 
or (in Scotland) of Scotland. In early use includ ing 
Roman Catholics, but now usually restricted to 
those legally styled Protestant Dissenters. (Usually 
with capital D.) 

()cLasiun:illy disliiigtn*.hed from Xonconforntist, and re- 
stricted to those who not only dissent from the national 
church as it is ncluaily constitutc:d, but disagree with the 
jirinciplc of national or state churches. 

1879^ Seer. Serrt. Money Chas. 8- ^as. (Camden) 98 I’o 
Hcnj* Cranmer, of Hertford, Imuniy, in considcracion of his 
charge «Tnd service in pro.secuting Dissenters in that county, 
fiyo. 1683 F .GonHURv/V.54ta H Vtar/ou's B 'X’jt. 4 Dissenters 
<a Title Rebellious people pride themselves in, and love to 
be distinguished hyL 188B Abk Sanckoft Instructions in 
D’Oy I y Z V i i, M ore cspctrially that they have a very tend cr 

Regard to our Brethren the Protestant Dissenters. 1889 Sir 
( i. Savile Lei. to Dissmtery It is not so long since as to be 
forgotten, that the maxim was, It is impo.ssible for a Dis- I 
.senter not to be a Rebel. 1689 Toleration Act x JV. 8- M. i 
c. 18 8 11 Unlesse such person can produce two suflicient 
witnesses to testific upon o.vth that they believe him to be a 
Prqtest.'int Dissenter. 1708 J . CiiAMUkKLAVNii^V. Gt, Brit. 1. 

111. 1.(1743) 148 (After Papists] The other Dissenters .. may 
be reduced into four classes. Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, (or os they cull theinsehes). Baptists, and 
Quakers. X73X Fieldinu Lett. IVriters 11. ii, Do you take 
me for .1 Dissenter, you rascal? x8ax T. Jkfkkhson AutO' 
Inog, Writings 1892 I. 54 Although the majority of our 
citizens were dis-scnteis , . a majority of the legi.slature 
were churchmen. x8a8 Pktkbsooru- Ahr, Cases in Courts 
A', B, etc. V. 432 note^ Catholic and Protestant dissutiters 
may plead the Acts of '.roluration, and of 31 ( 5 co. 3 to 
almost all prosecutions under these acts. 1839 Eclectic 
Riromo i Jan. 4 'I'he Protestant Dissenters of English His- 
tory, in whose favour the provisions of the ‘Toleration Act’ 
were originally intended to operate, consist of the three de- 
nominations which have branched from the original Non* 
conformist.s ; viz., the Presbyterians, the Congregalionalists 
(or Indciicndcnts), and the Baptists. 1890 Atki.n.son Sp, in 
//. Com. js July, I am not a Dissenter; I am a Noncon- 
formist. 

d. .md transf, 

x8ay Lytton Pelham xxiii. Coxcombs and Co(]uettes are 
the dissenters of society. 1865 Grote Plato I. ii. 88 'I'here 
is no established philosophical orthodoxy, but a culleciion 
of Dissenters, small sects, each with its own following. 

Hence Dlm'nttrage, condition or rank of Dis- 
senters. DiaM’ntariah a., having somewhat of 
the character of a Dissenter. DiiM’ntarism, the 
principlc^andpracticeofDissentcrs. DiMrateriio 
V. trans y to convert into a Dissenter. 

x888 Carlyle Remin. (1881) 1,82 The then '‘Dissenterage 
is lefinable to moderns simply as a * Free Kirk, inakinc no 
noise X84X P'raser's Mag, XXV. 729 The volume looks . . 
so “dissenterish and dr-ih-colonrcd ! 1864 Mrs. Oliphani 
Pe^ctual Curate I. ii. 33 A kind of meddling, Dissen* 
terish, missionising individual, x^ Bp. J. Jebb /. rA Ju 
Lifcy etc. XXXV, 460 It . . shews the interior of English Mis- 
sentcrism. during a period of thirty very important years. 
1847 W. E. Forster in Wemyss Reid Life (i888j I. 213 Men 
grumble at Romanism and Church of Knglandisin and 
Protestant Dissenterism. 1838 Bj'. S. Wilber fokck in Life 
I. 128 Such men altogether e.sca|)c us, they became wholly 
individualized and semi- disst-nlcrizcd.^ 1856 LU.Church’ 
man II. 94/1 A plan for the Prolc-stantizing, and even Dis- 
.senterizing, the University. 

Dissenteries : sec Dysenteuv. 
t Di«86*]ltiate« V- obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. 
dissenti-re + -ate 3; after vbs. from L. sbs. in 
•mlia^ irans. To move to dissension or discord. 

i8a7 Feltmam Resolves 11. [i.Jc. (i647» 313 One turbulent 
spirit will diii.sciuiate even the calmest kingdom. 

XKsimtiexice (dise-npens). rare. [f. Dissen- 
tient : sec -ENCE.] The fact or condition of being 
dissentient ; dilTcrcnce of opinion. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 420 Disseiuicncc on the Law 
of Thrift. 

t DittSdUtiancy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : sec 
-ENOY.] The quality of being dissentient. 

1847 Manton Meat out of Eater\lV.s.. 1871 V. 391 , 1 shall 
a little reflect upon our dlsscntiency and division. 
Di 880 ]lti 6 Ilt (dise’njient), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dissentienUemy pr. jiple. of dissentirc to Dissent.] 
A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion. 

185X Howell Veniee 185 (2nd) If .. ther will be still dis- 
sientient suffrages. 1847 LEWEii Hist. Philos. (1867) 1 . 226 
Several distinct and dissentient points of view opened, a xdtjx 
Grotk Eth. h'ragm. iv. (1876) 118 A young person is per- 
plexed by the dibsenlient judgments he hears from different 
individuals. 


b. esp. Dissenting from, or revising assent to, 
the opinion or sentiment of the majority. 

Dissentient Liberals, (in Politics) a term applied (by 
■ opponents) to those members of the Liberal party who in 
1886 dissented from the action of the majority in adopting 
the principle of ‘ Home Rule ’ for Ireland as of the po- 
litical programme ; called by themselves Liberal Unionists. 
Hence DlSM'&tlentillll. 

1784- 7 Lvmelion Hen. II, 1 . 81 (Seager) AU the vassals 
. .swore fealty and homage to him without any one dissen- 
tient v<)ii;c being heard. 1845 Stki'IIEN Laws Eng. (1874) 
II. Notes 346 'I hey usually only set rlown their names as 
dissentient to a vote. 1849 Macaut ay Hist. Eng, 11 . 507 
'i'he authority of the two di.s.scntient lord.s prevented several 
other noblemen from sul>scribing the addres-s. 1888 Glad* 
<iroNK/,r/. Mr. /Twy^aOCh t., Not only Scotchmen in general, 
but such Scotchmen ns were at one time dissentient. x8pa 
Daily 25 Jan. 5/5 Lancasliire will have nothing to ao 
with disscnticul Liberals .. only Sir Henry James is left to 
keep up the pretence of Dissentient ism in the whole 
county. 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in opinion ; 
pne who differs from the o])inion of the majority. 

z6az Bi'. R. Moi.'ntagu Diatribx iit. 415 To vilifie and 
traduce the Partsaiidrersonsofall Dissentients. X790S1R W. 
ONES Charge to Grand fury, Calcutta 10 June Wks, 17^ 
II. 42 When it has been found by a majority of your whole 
nuinijcr, it is their counsel, which the dissentient must not 
disclose. xSaj T. J rkf kr.son Writ. (1 830) IV. 373 'J'liey would 
have left, there a.s here, no dissentients from (heir doi-lrine. 
x868 H ELI'S Realmak xvi. (1876) 439 The voices of dissen- 
tients were drowned by the predominant shout. 1887 Daily 
Ac 7 vs 18 July 5/j Mr. Gladstone.. presses the Dissciiticiits 
with the awkwardness of their position. 

Diise’iitiaLify sb. [f. Dtshent zi + -ing i.] 
The action of tlie vb. Dissent ; a differing in 
opinion ; disagreement. 

1594 Hooker Piccl. Pol. 1. x. § 14 Wherein the one part 
may haite probable cause of dissenting from the other. i6a8 
'i'. Si’ENCER Logick 50 DifTcrcncc Is n dissenting betweene 
the essence of two. 1833 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. ii. 29 He . . Bad 
us to keep the holy r.i.schal 'Time, And count Dis.senting for 
an hainoiis Crime. 

Disse-nting, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -INO 5i.] 

1. Differing or disagreeing in opinion, dissentient; 
also, t differ ing in sense, nature, character, etc. 

X550 Hootkk Senn. Jonas Epist. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 442 
'I'he which doctrine is catholic. .nothing dissenting, but 
agreeable with the prophets and apostles. 2827 Spbei> 
England xxxiii. § 3 Whose natures thus dissenting [as to 
their soil] the Riuer Derwent doth diiiide asunder. 1782 
Falconer Shipit>r, 1. 433 Dissenting reason strove 'i'o tum« 

. .the kindling flame of love. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. 1 . 
329 A convention.. ratified the constitution without a dis- 
senting voice, /r 1871 (Juote Eth. Frogin. iii. (1876) 51 
Each of the dissenting .schools of philosophy. 

2. Diffciing in opinion on religious matters ; 
spec, disagreeing witii the established or prevailing 
doctrines or modes of worship; nonconformist. 

Dissenting Brethren, a name applied to the five members 
of the Westminster As.<iembly, 1643-4, who advoc.iied Cuii- 
gregaliorial princij)lcs against (he Presbyterian majority. 

zti^ Jrnl. Ho, Commons 23 Dec., Mr. Mai.shall delivered 
in the Reasons of the Dissenting Brethren against Presby- 
icrial Goveinment. 1649 ‘p Harl. Misc. (/i/fc), 'I'he Dis- 
.<5cnting Ministers’ vindication of themselves, 17x1 Act 10 
A c. 2 8 9 A Preacher or 'I’cacher of any Congregation 
of dissenting Protestants. 1786 Emtck London iV« 366 
'I'he hall ro«>in is let out fur a dissenting nicelinf;. 1803 
J. Bunting -23 .Sept, in /.(/Sr (1859) I. x. 181 The Dissenting 
Ministers.. are quite before us Methodists in [iheHe] publi- 
ratioiiH. Z843 Penny Cyd. XXVII. 247 The chiefs of the 
lnde(H>ndcnt party in the Assembly were Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, Philip Nyc, Jeremiah Burrough.s, William Bridge, 
and Sidrach Simpson, often spoken of as the Five Dissent- 
ing Brethren. 1849 hfACAtn.AV Hist. Eng. I. 177 It was 
made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 

■ SUsewtingly, «*«. [f. prec. + -iy 2 .] in 
! a manner expressing dissent or disagreement. 

1828 T. Spencer Logick 239 Dissenting arguments onely 
'• arc disiTosed ; and dissciningly in the same manner aA they 
arc disposed in simple Axioine.s. i88a Lever Harrmotoit 
xivi, Conyers shook his head dissenlingly. 1884 6'</. Words 
789/1 She may consent dis-sentingly. 

MweatiotlS (disc nj 3 s),a:. Novt rare. Also 
6 - 010110 , 6-7 -sious. ((. Dissension, and there- 
fore more etymologically sjxilt dissensions see 
-lous. But perL orig. after 01* . dissencieuxy dietiXy 
from dissenciatiy -lion, ohs. spellings of dtssew 
sioH. There are no other Eng. words in -ensiousy 
while 'Cntioiis is frequent, and nalurally associates 
this wonl with dissent y dissentunty etc.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, dissension 
or disagreement in opinion ; esp, given to dissen- 
sion, discoid.ant, quarrelsome. 

1580 P. WiiiiEiioKNK tr. MaiJiiavelWi Arte of IVarre 
(»573) »9a. "Fbc diMinitcd and ili-sccncious do agree. 159a 
SiiAKS. Ven. /^Ad. 657 'rhis carry-tale, dis.scntious Jealousy 
. . Knocks at my Jicart. iS 97 Dalkymple tr. Leslte's Hist. 
Scott. X. 442 'I'ha began to Ijc dis.scnsious. x8x5 G. Sanoys 
Trav. III. 2o 6 'I'he (wo brethren grew . . dissentious about 
the deuisiem of their puicbases. 1877 B(.ackik Wise Men 
334 In violent plunges of dis.sentioiiH rage. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Kmm'l. I. 354/2 A.s well fitted for harmonious 
as for disscntiuus action. 

fb. Inclined to differ or dissent in religious or 
ecclesiastical matters. Obs. 
a 1568 Asi mam Sdiolem, iL(Arb.)03 He , . will . . presume 
.. in Religion, to haue a dissetuious head, or in the com- 
mon wealth, to haue a factious hart. 2579 To.MbnN Cal- 
viiCs Serm. Tim. 1032/1 We may not marueile if there be 
disccntiouii persons in Cimrchi which go about to murre 
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all order. 1676 Li/e Muggieion in Uarl, Mnc. I. 610 'I'his; 
Miif^gietoi), an obNtinate, dissentiou-s and op|>Obivc sjiirit. 

t C. Oi' things ; Differing, at variance, discor- 
dant ; of the nature of dissension. Ohs, rare. 

i 6 f»S Tryall Cheu. iv. i. in Bullen O.Pl. 111 . 32a Since he 
. . Hr-st iiikindied this dissensions brawle. 164 . Chas. I. 
Answ. to Earis Bristol Dcr&et 3 Scverall and farre dif* 
ferent conceptions, yet none dissentious from 'rrutti. 

tl>i88e*ntiOTUlly, adv. Obs. rare. [-LV -i.] 
In a dissentious manner ; with dissension. 

c i6ti CiiArMAN lliatl it. 22 No more (he Go^s disacntionsly 
inioloy Their high- hous'd powers. 

M 88 e*]lti 8 XII« rare. [f. Di»S£nt sb. + -I8M.] 
Keligious dissent as a system ; nonconformity. 

1859 W. CiiAowicK Li/i Det'oe i. 44 The healthy gtowih 
of Protestant diiisentism. 

t Di88e*IltiV89 Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
sent V. + -iVE.] Inclined to be at discord. 

1637 Fkltiiam ResoE’et 1. (ed. 2 n.) iv, .A Lyer.. is a 
Mon^tcr in Nature ; fur his Heart and 'I'uuguc, are Incon- 
gruous, and disseutiuc. 

X)i 88 e]lt]nent (dise'ntmcnt . [f. Dissent v. 
+ -WENT. Cf. 16th c. F. dissentement^ mod.l''. 
-intent.'] Difference of opinion.disjteiitiencc, dissent. 

1890 M. Shields EaiihJ. Contend. (1780! i;^ In which dis- 
sentment joined several sorictie-*. 2893 (iLaosto.sk .S/. 
Bet/ast Deput. 28 iMar., This disseiitincnt lictween the 
sentiment of the propertied class and the national senti- 
metit. 

t Di 88 e*ntory. Obs. rare. [AncxToiKousform; 
cf. Dk.scent I d, .and I ik.scknsoky.I 

PiiiLurs, Dissentory (.dd word), a kind of still. 

In 88 e'parable, rare. [f. Di.s- lO + .Sepa- 
llABLE.] Not to be dissevered ; insejmrnblc. 

rx8as Bf.uijoes Pot-ms^ Pori isittoit .1 1. iii, 'Ihon in iny 
mind, and 1 in thine, shall be, And so dis.separable to the 
edge Of thinnest lightning. 

tDisse'parate, oh. ran. [f. nis- 5 + 

SkI’AKaie ?'.] fnuis. To se|).aratf, dissever. 

X550 N'lt-OLi s I'huiyd. 223 l>. The shyppes th.it wnc iu 
the inyilclcste of their h-attayU', reinayned iiakedde and dis- 
betmrated froine those of the two ])oyncLc.s, 
lMsS 6 pi 2 ll 6 Xlt (discpinicnt). Bot. and Zooi. 
[a. L. disstrpimenUm that which sejjarates, a par- 
tition, f. dissir/Jre {-sepire) : see Disseit.] A 
p.'irtition in some part or tngan ; a .septum. 

sper. a. Bot, A partition consi 'ttng of the coherent siilcs 
of .'icijacenl c.'upels, .separating the cells of a sync.'upoiis 
ovary or fruit. (Partitions otherwise formed are crdlcd 
spurious or Ldse dissepiments.) b. The middle p,irt of 
a lamella of the pilcus In hymcnomyc«tou.s fungi i-VI'kama. 
C. Zooi. One of the horizonml plates connecting the verticil 
septa in corals, d. One of the divisions between the body- 
segments of an annelid. 

1737 livii.KV voi. II, Dissepiuuut^ a middle Partition, 
whereby the Ca%ityof the Fruit i.s divided into Sorts of 
Ciscs or iJj.xcs. 1760 j AS. Ltii intred. Hot. 1. vi. (i77f).l 14 
The partitions, which divide the capsule into sundry com- 
partments, or ccll.s, dissepiments, xBs? Berkklky Cryptog. 
Hot, § •)$. ti6 'I'he division of the protoplasm by dis.sepinienls. 
x86s j. U. Ghek.sb sAnim, Kinpd., {.'<rient. 203 Each 
coruliite has its rhainhers .slightly interrupted by a few 
dissepitricnt.s. 1870 Roi,i.K.s 10. N .-/ ///'///. 4 z/ir 121 The nm.s. 
cuhir dissepiments dividing the body into cornp.'irtmcnts. 
1870 Ukn'tliv (iot. 271 In the ovary of the A.slragalu.s a 
spurious di.sSf.pimeiit is also formed. 

2 >i 88 epi 2 liental ;disopimc-nlal), a. [-al.] 
Belon^iiij; to, or of the nature of, a dissepiment. 

1857 BEnKKctY Cryptog. Hot. 8 2.12. 24;^ A close cellular 
tissue, in which the passage from disscpimental walls and 
threads is almost imperceptible. X870 Rollkston Anim. 
Li/e 126 The muscular dissepinietilal walls of the segment.'.. 

tlK88e*pt, V. Obs. rare. [f. I>. disserpt- ppl. 
stem of disstrpire to separate, part oft, f, Dis- i 
-F sfpptre [sppire) to hedge off, f. strpes a hedge.] 
trans. To divide by a partition ; to jiartition off. 

x 6$7T OMLiN.v>v Remm's DUp. 347 Certain aculeated cups 
• . dis»cpied with little fence.s. 

2 Mi 88 epulohred (dissc-p^^lkajcl), ppl. a. rare. 
[l^iH- ;.J Disentombed. 

1800 W. 'rAvi.OR in Monthly Mag. IX. 464 Like .soine dis- 
smilchred half'WakcTi ghost, Slow .stretch a wither'd liand. 
2 )i 88 ert (disoMt), v. [f. L. dissert- ppl. stein 
of disseriVe to discuss, treat, examine ; also intr. 
lo ili.^ourse, f. Dis- 1 + serZre to bind, coiuiect, 
join words, compofic.] 

4 1 . frans. To discuss, examine. Obs. 

1623 CocKRRAM, Dissert, to di.spute on matters. 1641 B. 
BaooKK Eng. Episc, ii. ii. 69 Either none .seerne to state llie 
Question right ; or else, all seem to dis.sert it. I7az Stryi'K 
AV( 7 . Mem. I. xliik 330 Thence they descended to disseit 
the single life of priests. 

2 . intr. To discourse upon a particular subject ; 
to make a dissertation. (Now, affected.] 

X657 T0.MLINSON 651 We have abundantly 

disserted about the preparation of Medicaments. 1744 
Hakmis Three Treat. Wk.s. (1841) 96 A venerable sage .. 
whom once 1 beard disserting on the topic of religion. 1753 
Chf.silrf. Lett. III. No. 289. 325 It i.s not amiss ..to be 
able \o dissert upon the growth and flavour of wines. 1833 
BvMriN yuan XII, xnx'ix, T’ls always with a moral end That 
d.w.l, ,845-1 H ACK i;kA V xXesveofftes 1 1 . 255 Whilst George 
Is still ilisstrting Clive i.s drawing. 

Dissertate (di s;)jltf«t), V. [f. L. disseridi- ppl. 

stem of dissertate to discuss, argue, rltbate, fre- 
quentative of dissertre to Di.ssebt.J intr. To make 
a djssert.it ion ; to discourse ; **prcc. 2, (Unusual.) 

1766 Derwcic Lett. (1V67) U. 39 Why idiould I thuii dbi- 
Sertatc to you 1 18x1 L. Hawkins Ctett A- Gerir. 1. 5 'Die 


firnt of these ladies, at thirteen. . can dissertate on tlie various 
flavors. X837 Hawthoknk Atner, Nete-Hles. (1883) 93 He 
had a good many old jiapers in his desk . . which he pro- 
duced and di.ssertated upon. 1868 Browning Ring <V Bk. 
HI. 2^0 He dissertated on that Tuscan house. 

Dissertation (disaAtri^jan). [ad. L. dissetid- 
lidn-em discourse, disquisition, n. of action f, dis- 
sertdre to Disbektate.] 

1 1 . Discussion, debate. Obs. 
x6xi Si;kki> Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. fR,^ As in a certainc 
di.'iscrratioii had once with Ma.stcr Cheeke It appeared. X633 
CocKKKAM, Dissertation, a disputing on things. 1677 Galk 
Crt. Gentiles in. 27 Paul mentions some who h.id turned 
.isiclc . . to unprofitable dissertation or disputation. 2709 
Stryhe Ann. Re/. I. xL 147 (TheyJ altogether refused .. to 
engage in further dissertation W'ith them. 

2 . A spoken or written discourse upon or treat- 
ment of a subject, in which it is discussed at length ; 
a treatise, sermon, or the like ; ■■ Discourse so. 5 . 

1651 HohiiksGi;;'/. Titlc-p., A I>i.s.sertution Goncern- 
ing Man in his .scverall habitudes and respects. 1683 Dkyukn 
Li/e Plutarch 60 Ohserviiig this, I mode a pause in my dis- 
sertatiun. xyaB Pope Dune. iii. Notes, Tic compos’d tlirec 
dissertations a week on all subjects. XTtfa-yz H, \Vai.pui.k 
Eertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 238 Vermandcr dedicated 
to Kotcl a dissertation on the statues of the ancients. 1841 
D‘ 1 sraki.i Amen. Lit. (1867) 476 Warton has expressly 
written a dissertation on that subject. 1879 Gladstone 
Clean. Y. i. 77 ‘J'he sermon Isa dissertation, and docs violence 
to nature in the effort to be like a .s])ecch. 

Dence Dlssertationftta., belonging to or of the 
nature of a disaertatiuii ; OUsertatioxilst, one 
who makes a dissertation. 

1844 -l^E Ql'incey l.ogic 0/ Political Economy 36 This 
remark wa.s levelled by ilie dis.scrtationist . . (I believe) at 
Ricardo. 1846 WoRcu-SiiiR cites Ch. Ohserv. for Disserta- 
tiotuU. 1U5 Reader No. 113. 234/3 I)is.sertational, poetic, 
and rhetorical plays. x866 Spectator •2.0 Oct. 1 162/2 1 he dis- 
.Kcrtailonnl language of so dry a piece of theoretic definition 
as the creed called the Atbana>iiaa. 

Dissertative (di*sajt«ritiv), a. [f. I.. Pi>l. stem 
dissertdt- (sec Di8.sertate) + -IVE.] Charactcii/cd 
)iy or given to di.ssertation. 

18x6 Kkatingk V/vne (1817) I. 10 note. It is not miuisiie 
to be of a. peculiarly disseilativc turn. X858 H. AIii.i.ek 
Rambt. Geol. 407 That disscrlutive style of history .. that, 
for series of facts, substitutes bundles of theories. 

Bissertly, obs. var. of Dinehtlv. 
Di’88ertator. [a. L. dissertdtor a disputant, 
f. dissertared] One who makes a ilissertation. 

X698 C. Hovi.h Oh Bentley s Phataris 1x4 (R.) t)ur dis- 
serlalor learnedly argue.s (etc. 1 . 17x8 Pope Iliad xm, 1037 
Hoie^ According to the grave manner of a Ic.'inied disserlator. 
1849 TaiCs May. XVJ. 789 How could 1 break up this con* 
ckive of dissertaturs? 

Di88anre (tlisso w), v. [f. Dib- 6 + Serve v. 
Cf. V. desservir *to clear a table* (whence our 
sense 3 ), * to do anyone a bad turn'; It. diservire 
to serve ill, *to vnserve’ (Florio).] 

1 . trans. To do the contrary of to serve; to serve 
badly, to do an ill turn to. 

x6x8-a9 Rusnw. /list. Colt. (1659) 1 . 263 The Earl of Brijitoi 
did reveal unto his late Majesty, .in what sort the said Duke 
had disserved him and abused his trust. 1637 T.aou Sp. 
.y/ar.Chamfi, 13 June 55 Nor hath any Kings Qiap|N:ll any 
Prerogative . . above any ordinary Church to dis-serve Go<l 
in by any Superstitious Kites. 1748 Kichakuson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 Vtll, 14, I have fulfllfcd your commands: and, 

1 hope, liave not dis-servcd my friend with you. 1874 Pusky 
Lent. .Serm, 69 He ended in deadly opposition U^God, dis- 
serving God as greatly as he could. " 

2 . To remove the ‘ service ’ from (a table). 

1816 Mary E. S(;HiMMi:i.rKNNiNCK tr. Lancelot's TourAlet 
I. 17 The table is served and dlvserved in the .same manner. 

Di88ervice(diss:Vivis;,J/^. [f.DiM-o + Servick; 
cf. h\ desservice (16th c. in Littrc), It. diserviUo^ 
*a bad scruice, a shrewd tume, an ill office* 
(Florio).] The contrar)'^ of service ; the rendering 
of an ill service or ill turn ; injury, detriment. 

1599 S.ANDYS Europe .ypec. (1632) 109 To ioync with them 
in pr.'iy.sing the Creatour of the world, is no letter than dis- 
.sei tiicc to Ills Maicstie. ^ 173a Berkklev Serin. toS. P. G. 
Wks, III. 250 I'hc making religion a notional thing hath 
been of infinite disservice, a X754 Fif-i.ping fathers v. ii, 
It is not of any disservice to the young lady. 1853 J. H. 
Nl\vma.s Scope Unh. Ednc. 413 That institution did both 
service and disservice to the ethical teaching of Catholicism. 

b. With a and//. An iU service or ill turn ,* an 
injury. 

x6zi CoiGK., a dlsseruicc, ill ofhee, misdeed. 

x63a Strapforo in Browning Life (iSpx) 301 Since I cam 
heather, 1 haue hcarde of many (nsscrutce.s, bui^ot anyone 
scmice he hath paid backe vnto the Crowiie. zySi Steknc 
Tr. Shaniiy III. i. My uncle Toby’s wish did Dr. .Slop a dis- 
service which his hc.'irt never intended. sBax 1 .. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 9 Among the disservices rendered us by fortune. 

Di88e*rvioei V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
render an ill service to ; to disserve, to injure. 

1837 Whittock lik. Trades 359 Mr. Tin||ry ..has 
thus been disserviced ; . .portions of his work purloined. 

Di88e*ryicaablei a- {f* Dia- 8 + Sbrvioe- 

ARLK, after prec. sb.] Tending to do disservice ; 
unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental. 

xt^4 J. Guoowin Innac. Triutnph. (X645) 93 [TlicyJ are. .in 
their natures disserviceable unto the common peace. ^17x0 
Nokkis Chr. Prud. vii. 31 1 True sound I^tlosophy . . is no 
way dUservtceable, but very assistant to Relfuion. 18x7 
O-u.KiiHooKR A Igehra 199 Its presence in that multiplication 
would be highly disscrviceable. 

Ueiicc DliM'rriOMblAiMM, the quality of being 


diiserviceable ; Di8M*rvio«8bl]r adv.^ in a disscr- 

viceable manner; not serviceably. 

1635 J. HAYWAKOlr. BiondVs Banish'd I 'irgin 164 Hiudered 
by . .the disscrviceablencss of his ownc horses, a x6^ Hackkt 
Abp. Williams it. (1692) 17 I did notbin^j disscrviceably 
to your majesty, or the duke. 1678 Norris C oli. Misc. (1699) 
294 All action being for some End . . its aptne.ss to be com- 
manded or forbidden, must be founded upon its serviceable- 
ne.<is or di.<*scrviceableness to some end. 

Disseae, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 
Dissessor, obs. form of Disseisor. 

DisflOte, var. of Dxssite a. Obs. 
tDi88e*ttlef V. Obs, [Dis- 6 ] trans. To 
undo the settled condition of; to unsettle, disturb. 

1635 R. Bolton Com/ Affi. Consc. (1640) 206 Did the 
sacred sence of those Divine Oraiiles dissettle thy noble 
faculties. x6S9 in Burton’s Diary (x8e8) IV. 44a These 
populous places . . are . . much dissettled by that unruly sect of 
peo))lc called Quakers. 169a AV 4 >/. Earthy. Lima (1748) 
332 The Country being broken all to pieces and dissettled. 
Hcncc BiSM'ttled ///. a. ; Dl8M*ttladiieM. 
1664 H. More Afyst. Into. ii. 11. ii. 465 Whose mindc [is] 
. .distracted by the ■ . unavoidable dissettlcdness in incredible 
. .opinion.s. xija Hickman Quinijuart. Hist,{cCL. a) 92 There 
is usually something of disorder cleaving to the best things 
that are done in di&settled times. 

Di88e*ttl6]iient. [f. prec. + -mert.] The 

action of dissettling ; the fact of being dissettled : 
f a. Disturbance, unsettlement. Obs. b. Dislodge- 
ment or ejection from onc*8 settled abode or place. 

1654 CKrj.MWKLL Sp. Dissol. Parlt. aa Subjecting us to 
Di.ssclllemcnt in every Parliament. x668 H. Mohk Div. 
Dial. III. ii. (1713) 182 margin. His Relapse into Dissettle- 
ment of Mind. s88o Masson Milton VI. ii. I 232 The dis- 
settlement of so many families, the breaking of old links. 

Di886Y6r (disc'vai), v. Forms : 5-5 desevir, 
3-6 doaever, 5 desevyr, deoouer ; 4- disaever 
(4-5 d08«-, 4 6 disc-, 5-6 dyso-, dyes-, 4-5 -evir, 

5- 6 -ovyr, 6 -iver, -ivir, -yfer). [a. AF. deseverer^ 

I Ifesccverer, O F. dessevrert desevrcr{disseverer) ( i ot h 

c. in Godef.), niod.F. (tcchn.) dessettvrer-.—h. disse- 
pat are, f. Djs- i, ^-ksipardre to Separate.] 

1 . trans. To separate (a person or thing from 
another or from a body, two or more thiiijjs from 
each other); to divide, disjoin, sever, part, disunite. 

ct»So Old Kent. Serm. in D. E. Misc. 31 )>urcli scab ids 
nacht man and wyman dcsetiird frain mannes fclarede. 1383 
Wvcujv I Chron, xxv. i iThei] dcseucrcden than in to the 
servyce the sonys of Ai.aph. c x40oMAUNt>i!;v. (Roxb.)xxxiii. 
X49 Pisscinyres .. disMiucre/ be fyne tjold fra )>e vnfync. 
f X450 MirourSalnacion 2554 When lhai his Iwcly and sawle 
with the cros.se disscucryd. 1541 Act lien. Vlll, c. 31 
heading. Di.s.seueringe the bishoprick of Chester., from the 
iurisdiciion of Cauturbury. 1550 Covekdale Spir. Perle vii. 
Wks. 1844 !• ID The kernel lietli mixed among thechair,and 
afterw.nrd are they dissevered asunder with the fan or wtndle. 
*595 Shak.s. John 11. i. 388 Dlsscucr your vnited strengths. 
z68x H. Mokk E.xp. Dan. i. 6 A Stone cut out without hands, 
no man w'ith Axe or Guvelock di.s.severing it. 1695 
Preston Boeth. v. 224 Mankind must of neccs.sily ..lie dis- 
severed and disjoined from its Good. X7 Xr- 14 Pope A’n/r 
Lock HI. X5J The meeting points the sacred Imir dissever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever! x 8 a 7 Lytton 
Pelham I vii, The difference in our politics had of laic much 
dissevered ns. 1877 Fawkak Days o/Youtk xix. 179 , 1 have 
dissevered them from their context. 

2 . To divide into parts. 

6- 1400 Destr. Troy 1602 Thurgh myddis be..toune nietiyt 
a water. And dis-seiiert be Cite. 14x7 Searchers Verdicts 
in Surtees Misc. (1890) ii Chosen be the assent of partys 
for to dissevir a groundu of a tenement . . iKtwix the Dene 
and Chipitre..of the ta party, and the Maistre and Frcrcs 
. . on the other parly. 1571 Dioors Pantom. 11. xxi. Pi a, 
I'hc .. Pollygonium, which yon shall diuide by the number 
of partes, wTierynto ye would dii>scucr it. axB^ Hooo 
Public Dinner ii, A goose that is oldi-sh— 'At carving not 
clever— You’re begged to dissever. x8m J- Scoffekn in 
OrEs Circ. Sc. Chem. 3 This mass may be dissevered into 
smaller parts. 

t b. 'I'o break up, di.ssolvc or disperse (a com- 
bination). Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 234 He that thoughte to dissever 
The compaignie of hem for ever. 16x5 J. Stp-phens Satyr. 
Ess. 66 'i he very name of Crumwell was able to dissever 
insurrections. 

3 . a. r(^. To separate, part from each; fto 
divide or disperse themselves. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 7^7 A thousand archaris . , 
Dlsseueryt thaim ainang the iiij party. 150Z Plumpton 
Carr. 156 We have desevered us. 1588 Grafton CApvm. 11 . 
87 They did many, .famous actes..and many mo had like to 
have bene done, if they had not dissevered themselves 
b. intr. To separate, part, go asunder, depart. 
e 1386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prol. 4 T. 32a That futur 
temps hath maad men dis!>euere..ftrom al mtt euere they 
hadde. c 1410 Hocclkve Learn to die 404 To perseuere In 
vicious lyf « from it nat disseuere. e 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Man- 
hode 11. Iix. (1869) 98, 1 sygh that my wey disseuerede and 
departed in twey weyes. xgfiS Grafton Chron. II. 75 
Neither he nor his sonne, should recede or dissever from 
Pope Alexander. x6ai O. Sanuys Ovid’s Met. viii. (1626) 
160 Where His shields disscuer, thrusts his deadly .ipearc. 
i8ao Shelley Ode Lib. x, As light may pierce the clouds 
when they dissever In the calm regions of the orient day ! 
Hence Diaio’vering vb/. so. and ppl. a. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 557 Our disseueiyng 1 wald na 
Sotheroune saw. 1538^ $tarkey Let. Hen* Vttt in 
England \^\x. To ihys dyssyferyng..whal ncuer succcdc 
the brech of chrystyan chairyte. s6xo Holland Camden’s 
Brit, I. 377 Pleasant.. Islets lye dLspersed by the sundry 
disseuenngt of waters. aUpn Shuley Pr. Wks, (m 88 ^ 
111 . 57 Thetr disseverihg and tyrannical institutions. 
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DISSIMILATIOK. 


Ohs. rare, [f.pr€C.vb.] The 
act of dissevering ; severance. 

Dundar PocMi vi. 22 Semper ihi ad remaWHdumt 
Qimill doinitulayf without disscuer. 

2)iMeT6raiiee (dise'verans). Forms; see 
prec. vb. [a. OF. ^ssevrance^ etc. (Godef.), f. 
(ksstvrer to DissiVKB ; see -asc£,] The action 
or fact of dissevering or separating ; separation. 

rx374 Chauckr Troylus in. 1375 (1424) That I was born 
all.'is what m« is wo, That day or vs mot make destteuer* 
aiince. 1463 Bury IVilh (Camden) 20 A deseuerattnce uiaad 
of stoon wafovir the entre, to parte the litil botric viider the 
g^rcsy^ 1586 A. Day Secretary i. (1625) 86 To ex- 
tinguish the cause of falling of the disseverance, or breach. 
1838 Eraser's Ma^. VI. 375^ The disseverance of JtRigium 
and Holland should be considered as matter of history. 

Disieveration (disevcr£'>*Jdn). [f. Dissever 

+ -ATION.] -prec. 

s6. . Cent. Knollci Hist. Turks 1434 E. (L.) Both will be 
the clearer by the disseveration. 18^ O’CoNNitLL in Hist. 
Europe in Ahu. Be^. 127/11 1 want no disseveration ; but I 
want, and must have, a repeal of that cursed measure which 
deprived Ireland of her senate. x88a A. C. Lvall Asiatic 
Stud. 5 This process is in India continually interrupted . . 
by^e religions element of disseveration. 

Bisseyered (dise vojd),///. a. [f. as prec. 4 - 
-Ei) I.l Separated, disunited, divided. 

147X Rii*i.ey Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Of dys- 
soveryd rjualytcs a Copulacyon. 1583 .St.vnvhukst Acur/x 
IE (Arb.) 64 If Gods etcrn.'il thee last di-sseuered offal (;f 
Troy determyii loo burne. 16x4 Kat.kioh Hist. IPorid ii. 
iv. 10 They were .'i Nation apart and dissevered. X79S 
CoLiiMJXiYLLifU's in AfatmerSpetixer la With thoughts of 
my dissevered Fair ingrust. 1835 llHowNiNt; Paracelsus 11. 
Wks. (i88g) 65 Are wc not halves of one dissevered world 'i 
+ b. Math. - IJiscuETE 2. Obs. 


„ , , , „s greatnesse : 

dissevered, as number. 

DiaSOTermeilt (dise'Vdjmonl). [f. as prcc. 4- 
-mknt; cf. obs. F. dessevrement ((^odef.).] 'I'he 
.action or process of dissevering ; disseverance. 

It 1603 T. CAKTWiiiGHT Cou/uL Rhetu. N. 7’. (1618) 6ig Wc 
uphold the difference of Minister and people by greater 
railcs and dissevermeiits of discretion both in calling :ind 
gifts. X819 Scott Leg.^ Montrose vi, I could no more con- 
.^cut..tlian the woman in the judgement of Soluiiion to tlie 
dissevennent of the child. 1849 Murchison Siiutia xiii. 
Q27 Those disscveriiienis which mark the .separation of the 
T.owcr from iheUpper Coal, xSSjMiss O’Iiani.on Unfore- 
seen xx.\'viii, Since the day of their wretched dissevennent. 

Disseyto, -ayue, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive, 
Disseyvaunt, var. of Deckivant a. Obs. 

t'X4So Bk. Curtasye 208 in Babees Bk. 30.'; In.swete wordis 
J»e nedder was closet, Disseyuaunt cuer and mysloset. 

Bissha'dow, di8lia*dow« v. rare. 

^ a.] trans. I o free from shadow or shade. 

x6xo G. Fi-EKtiiiiR ChrisCs Viet. xUi, Soon as he againc 
(li.shadowcd is, Kestoring tlio blind world his blcmi.sh’t.sighi. 
1873 A. & P. Cauy Memorial 107 For out of heaven no 
blts.S' Disshadowed lies, like this. 


t Dissha'pei disha'pe, v. Obs. rare. [f. <//<, 
Dis- 6 f Shape v. ; cf. misshape^ trans. To put 
out of shape, disfigure. 

1^3 n.tRSNUT Serm.^ Ezek. (1658) 131 Who so disluapcs or 
defaces that Image . . it is Capitals, a mutter oi life and Death. 

Disshe, obs. form of Dish. 

DiSSheathe ( d isi JrfJ) , v. rare. Also disheathe. 
[f. Dm- 6 4- She.mhb trans. To draw out of 
a sheath ; to unsheathe. (Also intr. for reji^ 
x6x4 Kalkich Hist. iVorid iii. iv. § 3 Cambystt.s* sword 
dLs-sheathing, pierced his owne thigh. 1840 Bmownino .S'or- 
delio I. 274 r.ikc the great palmer- worm. .So fed Sordcllo, 
not a shard disheathed. 


Sisaheviled, ubs. form of DidukviU/IiEI). 

tDiMhi-p, V. Obs. rare. [f. Ditt- 6 4- Siiir v.^ 
trans. To remove from a ship. 

, tSS 7 Maritters Russia in Hakluyt (18S6) HI. 164 
The Captaine.. shall.. dissliip any artificer. .or apprentice 
out of the Priinro.se into any other of the three ships. 

tDiashiTery v. Obs. Also 6 di-. [f. Dm- 1 + 
Shiver z^.] trans. To shiver in pieces; to shatter, 
b. intr. To become shattered, fall to nieces. 

. «S86 W. Wkbuk En^. Poeirie (Arb.) 50 Shicldcs dishy ncr- 
ing rracke. X596 Spknsicr E. Q. iv. 1. 2t All within ..Thcie. 
were. .Disshivered spcare!>, and shields yiornc in twaine. 

Medb Rem. Apoc. x. Wks. (1672) in. 600 The Empire 
flounshing under one Monarch, not falling or disshivering. 

Disshort : see Dmuoux. 

Disshroud (disijraird^ V. rare. [f. Dm- 6 or 
7 a 4- Shroud v. or sb.] trans. To deprive of a 
shroud ; fig. to unveil, expose. 

X377 Stanyiiurst Descr. Irel. 11. in Hollnshed{t^%j) 1 , 15 
A^is negligence shall be^ in the one disshrowfdicd, .so lii.s 
slanderous judgement maie be in the other reversed. 1B68 
Browning Ring 4- Bk. .\. 2125 Like a ghost disshrouded, 
white the sea. 

Diisidolica (di'sidens). [ad. L. dissident ia^ 
f. dissidere to sit apart, disagree, f. Dia- 1 4 - sedere 
to sit ; see -ence. So in mod.F.] Disagreement 
(in opinion, character, etc.) ; difference, dissent. 

1636 Blount Glossogr.. Dissidence. discord or displacing. 
X77S BurxkA/. Cone, Amcr. Wk.s. III. sj But the religion 
most prevalent in onr northern colonic.s » a refinement on 
the principle of resistance : ii is the dissidence of dissent ; 
and the protestancism of the protestant religion. 1847 Lewes 
HUt. Philos., Comte (1867) 11 . sgz In the sciences there is 
less dissidence, but there is the same absence of any general 


doctrine. 1863 Geo. Eliot Kotnola 111. xxxii, That dissi- 
dence lietwcen inward reality and outwarri seeming. X874 
Green Short Hist. viii. 8 7. 539 Among the farmerii .. 
diftiidence of every ty^ie hacf gained a firm foothold. S89X 
Times 24 Feb. 9/5 l.iLssetuing for the mere 2ilca.Hure of dissi- 
dence. 

t Bi'isidenoy. Obs. rare, [f. as prec.: see 
-ENCY.] «prcc. 

ipn Couctave wherein Clement VIII v>as elected Pope 
3 'Ine Cardinals.. (were it either dissidcncy, or jealousie, or 
aiw other uassion) were cxtrtmmly divideti. 

Bissidoilt (di'sident), a. and sb. [ad. I.. dis~ 
sident’cmy pr. pple. of dissiderc : see Di8sij>knci!. 
Cf. F. dissident (i6th c. ; adm. by Acad. 1798).] 

A. adj. Disagreeing or differing (in opinion, char- 
acter, etc.) ; at variance, different. Const, from. 

*534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 257 TJiese 
thiiiges are not altogether dis.sident from the trewthe, 1351 
KoniNSON tr. Mords Utop. 11. (Arb.) nci Sca[rjsclie so farre 
frotne vs ,. as our life and maners be dissident from theirs. 
x6x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 283 A forme of prayer dissident 
from the coininoii. 1837 Caklylb E'r. Rev. 111. vi. vii. ( 1 87.'.) 
241 The dis.sident Armed-Forccs have met. x8^ W. (L Fal- 
GRAVE Arabia I. 212 In most respects .so dLssident from 
the Wahh.Tbcc sectarians. 1890 l.x>wt:LL Latest Lit. E!sx. 
(1892) 97 Men . . dissident .. in other ruspecl&, were agreed 
in resenting these impediments. 

b. Dissenting in ecclesiastical matters. 

1837 (?AKLVLE Er. Rev. H. iii. iv.(i872) 101 Whereby come 
[ Dissident ejected Priests; unconquerable Martyrs accord- 
ing to some, . .chicaning Traitor.s according to others. 

B. sb. C)nc who disagrees ; a dissentient. 

1780 H. Walpole Le/.^ to //. .S'. Conway 15 July, Some 
may be seized by the dissidents, and whole provinces be 
torn from the crown. xfo6 .Scott^ Rev. Kemble's Life 
(1S49) 153 '11>^ scruples of such dissidents from public 
opiniun are real. 1886 G. Aij.icm Darwin vii. 120 'J'lie 
magic of his name silenced the derisive whispers of the 
dUsidents. 

b. One who dissents from the established or 
dominant form of religion ; a dissenter. 

x79of/f/A’), An Address to the Dissidents of England on 
their late Dcfimt. 1809 Svn. Smith iVks. (1K59) 1. 164/1 
He dill defend and supiiort it ; and did persecute all dissi- 
dents from its dixrtrinc. x8i^ Milman Lat, Chr. IV. 291 
Leonisls, .Speronists, and dissidents of all other descriptions 
were incapable of holding places of honour. x874('iU1vln 
Short Hist. viii. § 7. 538 Against (Ussidenls from their own 
.system, the Presbyterian.s were as bitter as Land himself. 

C. spec. Under the kingdom of Poland, the name 
(L. dissidenles) given to Protestants, members of tlic 
(ireek Church, and other Chri-slians, not of the 
established Roman Catholic Church. 

1766 Hist. Enrt^pc in Ann. Reg. 11/2 Nothing could be 
gianicd to the dissidents; not even tne toleration of their 
worship. 1767 Chkst'hki-. Lett. 5 May, i have a gre.Tt 
opinion of the cogency of the coiitruveisial argumenis of 
the Russian truups in f.TVOUr of the Dissident.s. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. ir. § 14 In the Bolish diets the dissi- 
dents, as they were called, met their opponents w ith vigour 
and SUCCCS.S. 

Dissidiousness, var. Dkhidiousnkms, Obs. 
t Di'saidy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dissidi-uin (now 
held to be error for discidium), f. dissidere : see 
Djhsidence.] Disagreement, difference. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 281 Barbarism in speech 
doth not so much move me, as their dLsiUy in the very 
thing. 

IhSflight (tlisaai I, disai t). [f. Djh- 9 4- Sio irr sb. 
This form is more in accordance with analogy lh:m 
the syno’^roous Dehight.] Something unpleasant 
to look upon, an unsightly object, an eyesore. 

f 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 148 It would be . . no 
dissight to y" grace of y^' Streets. x8sx Southey Vis. 0/ 
yudgm. Pref., I'hL is noticed as merely a dissiclit, and of 
no moment. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lett. Archit. 1. 234 
Sufficient extension of abutment could not be obl.Tincd 
without inconvenience or dissight. x88x Mrs. A. R. Ki.lls 
Sylvestra 1 1. 24 [He] pulled down a picturesque old church 
to replace it by a regular and commodious dissight. 

DiS'Si'ghted, ///. a. [Dis- 6.] «Un»juhtei). 

x8a5 Sport, Mag, xVl. 338/2 'J'h.*Jt the course be deemed 
to end . . where one or both dog.s get dis-sighted. (Cf. ibid, 
268/2 If one or both dogs be umsighted.] 

DiSBi'glltlyv a. rare. ^ Unsightly. 

X777 T. Cami'HKLL Surv. .V. Irel. 104 Everything dis- 
.sightly is . . screened from the view. x8^ yrnl. R. Agrlc. 
.SW. XV. 11. 474 These make a turf look very dissighlly. 

t BisBigiii'flcativa, Obs. - « [Dis- lo.] 

X7ax Baii.ky, DissignlpcatK’e, that serveth to signify 
something different from. 

t Dissi^eilOe. Obs. - ^ [see Dihsilient and 
-ENCE.] Thc action of springing asunder. 

1658 Phillips, Vissll/fnce, a Icriping or Imundiiig up .ind 
flown, a falling asunder, xyax Bah ev, Dm/V/V/zer, a leaping 
down from off a place, or from one place to another : Also 
a lemiing asunder. 

DlSSllienoy (dissidiensi). rare, [see next | 
and -ENCY.] The quality of being dissilient ; 
tendency lo spring asunder, lit. and fig. 

t88a-3 A. P. Peauody in Schaff Encyct. ^elig. Knmvl, 
HI. 1747 Not only dissent, but strong dissiliciicy was 
almost unanimously cxprc.sseU by the Unitarian clergy. 
Dissiliant (dissidient), a. [ad. \...dissiUent-emt 
pr. pple. of dissilire to leap or spring asunder, fly 
apart, f. Dih- t 4 - satire to leap.] Leaping asunder, 
springing apart ; sp€c. in Hot, bunting ojicii with 
force, ns do some rijje capsules. 

x6s6 Blount Gtossogr.^ Dissilient. leaping down off a 
place, or hither and thither. 1793 T. Martyn Lattg. Bot., 


Dissiliens pericarpium. a dissilient, bursting or clastic 
pericarp or fruit. 1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai 1. 120 Na- 
ture sprang Ofttiiues dissilient from her de.stined course. 
tSlBBlliidoiI. Obs. [ti. of action f. L. dissi- 
lire to leap asunder ; cf. prec. and L. sedUio a leap- 
ing.] A leaping or springing apart ; a bursting. 

tpba Bovlk Nciv Exp. Phys. blech, xxxvii. 31a The Dis- 
silition of that Air was so great, that the small Viol seem'd 
to lie full of Milk. 1669 — Contn, AVm Exp. 11. (1682) x66 
The (Hass broke, .and made a great noise at its disialition. 
x68s — Effects of Mot. Suppl. X43 The dissilition depended 
chicily upon the peculiar texture of the 

DiBBXmilar (disi'mihu^, <z. (rA) Also 7-8 dia- 
simular. [f. Disi- 10 + Similar ; cf. F. dissimi- 
laire (Pare, i6lh c.\ I., dissimitis unlike.] 

Not similar or alike; different in appearance, 
properties, or nature ; unlike. Const, to (less often 
from, rarely with.') 

Dissimilar whole (l.ogic)i a whole com|}OSied of hetero- 
geneous part.H. Dissimflnr parts i^xw old Auat.\ oigan.s of 
the IkhIv comjio.sed of variou.s Similar part&' or tistsues. 
Oppose J to Con SIMILAR. 

xMx Burton .‘Inat. Mel. 1. 1. 11. iv, Dissimular^xXsx are 
those which wee call Organicall. 1632 Sherwood, 'J’he dis- 
similar parts of the iKxly, les parties dissimilaires du 
corps [not in Cotgr. 1611]. x6s6 Sianlky tfist. Philos, v. 
(1701) 166 Heterogeneous^ consist of dissiinular p.Trts. 1705 
CilEYNE Philos. Prifu. Rcl/g. i. xxiv. (1715) 47 Ah well 
may the Ray he supposed to be dis-similar to the body of 
the Sun. X779-8S Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. 111. 87 
A 1^‘tical simile is the tii.scovery of ]ikene.ss between two 
actions, in their general nature dissimilar. x8oa MKs. E. 
Parsons Myst. ktsit ii. 154 A wish of her own dissimilar 
with anv expressed wish of his. X819 W. 'I'avlok in Monthly 
Rev. LIICXaIX. 78 Short Iuciibr.Ttion.s not dis.Himilar from 
those of the Spectator. 1848 C. Bronte T*. Eyrexvi, A new 
picture . . it wa.H di.Hsimilar to all tiie others hanging then*. 
1876 HuMriiRKY.s Coin-Coil. Man.yx. 69 z\n entirely new 
style of coin.Tge. .which, .was. .di.ssitiiilar fioin the Roman. 

t b. JJot. A))pliefl to the cotyledonary or seed- 
leaves oi a plant, as being unlike in form to the later- 
developed ordin.'iry leaves. Obs. 

1671 Grew Ana/. Plants i. i. $ 42 Thc.se Di.s.similar 
Lcavi’S, fur the most put t Two. which first spi ing up, and 
are of .T different shap<i from tho.se that follow, Dciiig the 
very Lobe.s of the Seed. X7RX Bailey, Dissimilar leaves 
(with Botanists) are the two first le.Tve.s of a Plant. 

B. as sb. (in pt.) Di.ssimilar things. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 202 Dlvsimilani are wont 
chiefly to deserve explication. X7»7-E* f^ce T>ih.similk]. 
1869 c; ouLiH'HN Purs. Holiness viii. 67 If the iiissiiiiilar.H be 
not rebtvil to one another, 
lienee t DiSBimilarn«»B. next. 

M17 Dailey voI. 1 1, Dissimilarncss, unlikciiess. 

Bissiinilarity (disimilxTiti). [f. prec. after 
Similarity ; cf. F. di.fsimiiaril<!.] Dissimilar 
quality or nature ; unlikciiess, difference ; also, an 
instance of this, a point of difference. 

X70<i CiiEYNE Philos. Priuc. Relig. 1. xxiv. (1715) 49 Lhe 
acquired principle of dissimil.Trity must repel these Beings 
. . from their centre. x8o6 Svn. Smm ii Sk. Mor, 

Philos. (1850) 382 From their {jreat di.s.similarity with those 
which preceded them. 1841 Ei.i’HiNsyuNK HisU Ind, I. 97 
Difference of habits and employments is . . sufficient tu create 
as great a dissimilarity as exists lietween the Urumin and the 
Siidra. x8sp F. Fysh in Spurgeon Ttxas. Dtxv. Ps. Ixxxi. 6 
Their dtsKimilariiy to the Egyptians .Tppears sa the first view. 
x88a Fakkak Early Chr. 1. 296 U is vain to talk about dif- 
ference of subject . . a.H furnishing any explanation of these 
dissiiiularitic.s. 

DiBSimilaorly (disi'milAtli), adv. [f. Diehl 
M iLAU + -LY -.] In a dissimilar or unlike manner ; 
differently. 

a X770 Smart Hof Garden i.'(R.) Chalky sidc.s With ver- 
dant shrubs dissimilarly gay. .8te J. T. SiTiAGi-K in Eug. 
.Mech. 24 Dec. 341/1 Substances dtssimilurly electrified at- 
tract each other. 

[f. Di.s-io4- 

SiMiLARY.] Dissimilar, unlike; heterogeneous. 

1604 F. White Reply lusher 4 j6 Similarie and di:-..^imilaric 
parts make but one bodie. 1641 French Distill, v. 11651) 
nx> It np|icars ibcre arc dissirnihiry pari-s in water. x66o 
R. Coke Power Sub/. 58 A bixly comiwunded of hetero- 
geneous and dissiinilary parts. 

B. a.sjA ^Dihhimilar .rA 

i66x Feltham Resolves 'cd. 81 11. l.vx.vi. In di.ssiinilaries, 
ibcre is a kind of natural cunlc.sl that hindvi s all Prosperity. 
Dissilllilftte (ilisi*inik‘t), V. rare. [f. Dm- 4 
4- L. siwi/ is like, after Akhjmilate.] a. trans. 
'Jo make unlike b. intr. To become unlike. 

1841 Catlin .V. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. Iviii. 234 It is far 
cfisier . . for di.%tinct tribt-.s, or huigimgesj grouped and used 
together, to assiiniiaie than to dissiimlate. 1876 Douse 
Grimm's L. vi. 45 'J’hc habit . - of continually substituting 
jr> for the s which they as conlinnally hear about them, 
induces in their mind what 1 shall venture lo call a * Dis- 
siinUaling Mcniimeiit'. 

Bissimilfttion (disimilt^^'pn). [n. of action 
f, prec., after assimilation^ The action of making, 
or process of becoming, unlike : opp. to AssiMlXJt- 
TioK. spec. a. rhilol. Tlie differentiation of two 
identical sounds occurring near each othef in a word, 
by cliangc of one of them, as in V^ peltgrim from 
l.at. peregrintis. b. Biol. Destructive metabolism ; 
katabolism : opp. lo Ahbimilation 4. 

In ijiiot. 1830, used for the preparation of two dissimilar 
sets of pajicrs, to be presented to cither bcUigerenl, as 
needed. 

1830 Galt Lawrit T. w. v. (1849) 57 HU misfortune might 
b« . . owing to the UUsimilatiou of tne ship's papers. 1874 
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1)ISSIBC1XUI.TIVB. 

SwKcr /'Vik'. Souui^s 13 Diituiiillation . . by which two idcn* 
tical .souiuis are made unlike, or two biniilar sounds arc 
made to diverge. i88s Stallyurass HekfCs Pl'inii, /V. <)• 
.iuiM. 476 The modem Latin languages felt . . the need of 
(lihsimiliition.^ 

BiMi'lllilatiTdi [f. after prec. and ass/- 
Niiiative: see - ivk.] Tending to or causing tlis- 
siinilation : spec, in Biol, katabolic. 

In recent Diets. 

(disi’iiiili), sb. [a. L. dissimiUy neut. 
of dissimilis unlike; after Similk.] The opposite 
of ‘simile*; a comparison setting forth the dis- 
similarity of things ; a comparison or illustrallou 
by contrast : see Dihsimilitcde a. 

i68e [see Dikkimiliks r63g)]. stst^x Chavhkrs Cycl.^ 
DissimUilnde^ or ./)miV////i, in rhetoric, etc., an argument, 
wherein, from dibsitnilar, or unlike things, other dt^^iInililr^ 
are deduced. i 8 b 6 H. N. Colkkiooe /)es/ /tuiUs 170 No 
more to be compared to the last . . than I to Hercules, a 
meeting house to a church, Westminster to Klon, or any 
other equally appropriate dis.sin)ile. 

DiBSimue, -iU, etc., var. If. 1 )issimt:le v. OAs. 
tBissiiniliet, sA. pi. Obs. nonce^id. [jicl. 
L. dissimilia unlike things, neut. pi. of dissimilis 
unlike.] Unlike things ; ‘ (lissimilars ’. 

Walkkr Oratory vi. 63 tuargii/, Dissimilics [x68a 
dissimilcsj and Cohtraiies, expressed . . By r)isjunction. 
DiflSiinilitllde (dlsimidUiml). [ad. L. dissi- 
militudo utilikeness, difference, dissimilarity, f. dis- 
similis unlike : see -ti'DE.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being unlike ; im- 
likeness, difference, dissimilarity ; diversity. 

*53* More Coh/hL TindaU Wks. (AiU There is spcoiall 
dissimilitude bctwetie the siimijoge and y cliurcli. 

Brief Exam. * * * iv, DLssiinilitude of life and diuersuie 
of m.iner!$. idgy tr. Burgersdicius his Logiex. xxi. 84 Dis- 
similitude in a diversity cither in quality or passion. 1764 
Rtio Intjuiry v. viii. Wks. 1. 131, 'a The colours arc perfectly 
distingiiishahlc, and their dissimilitude is manifest. 1876 
J. H. N^ewman Hist. Bk. 11. i. iii. 50 It often happens that 
men of very dissimilar talents . . are attracted together by 
their very Jissirniliiude. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of dissimilarity. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 2 Whereupon grew 
marvellous great dissimilitudes. x64a Howell. Par. Tray. 
(.\rb.) :^o, I knowe Nature delights and triumphs in <Iis- 
.similitudes. 1759 Jojinsom RMseias xxviii, New iinpro-'- 
sions . . might wear away their dissimilitiules by long co- 
habitation. X863 Hawihornk Onr Old /Ionic, Leaminxton 
.S/a (1879) 53 Such places . . bloom only for the .summer- 
season, and offer a thousand dissimilitudes even then. 

1 2 . BAel. A figure of speech in which a com- 
parison is made by contrast. Obs, 

*589 PuTTENMAM Eftg, Pocsic lit. xix. (Arb.) S48 The Tuskan 
poet vseth this Ke.->einblanctf, inuring a.s well by Dissimili- 
tude as Similitude. i6a8 T. Spencer LogUk r.:8 This th.'it 
1 liaue sayd . . is sufficient to shew the . . vse of similitudes, 
and dis.Nimilitudes. x<M Phillips, Dissimililude, unlike- 
ncss, whence a Form of Speech is so c.illcd wherein divers 
ihiiigs are compared in a diverse Quality. X7S7-5X [sec 
DissniiLE]. 

t l)i8Si*2ll1llable, a. obs.-^ [f. L. disslmuP 
tire to dissemble + -mle.] Thai may be dissembled. 
X7S7 in Bailey vol. II. 

tBiSSimnlailCe. Cluetly Sc, Ohs. Also 
-aimib, -symil-. [ad, L. dissimuldnlia a dissem- 
bling, f. dissimuldrei sec DissiiiuLi: and -asce.] 
Dissembling, dissimulation. 

XS08 Dcnuar Cold. Targe 18a Qiihcn Venus had persauit 
this rebutc, Dissymilance scho bad go mak persutc. 1513 
Douglas Mneis iv. vi. 49 With dissiinulaiice wenyt thow, 
wnfaithfull wycht, Thow mycht huif hid fra me sa fals a 
flyclit. XS30 Lvndesay Test. Fapyngo 617 Di-^siinilance, 
flattry, nor fals reporte. xj^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. -X. 417 That al sal wen vnderstand hi.s wil to he luiiket 
and hair of ony couering of dissimularice towards the King. 
im Bailey vol. II, Dlssimttlauce, dis.senibling. 

JDi88imular« obs. form of Di.s.himilak. 
tHiffi'Ittlllate, a. obs. Also 5 -ait, 6 -at, 
diaimilate. [ad. L. dissimuldt-us^ pa. pj^le. of 
dissimilar e : see next.] Dissembled, feigned, pre- 
tended. 

rx45o Henryson Mor. Fab. 17 This feinael Foxe, false 
and dissimulate. rid ss Hen. Vill, c. 13 Fals 

feined & dissimulate f^les. 155a J. H ey wood Spider 4* F. 
Ixiii. 41 Fayre disimilate show, x^ Liihgow 'lr<a>, iv. 143 
By his di.ssimulate behaviour, he crept in favour with Chri- 
lians. 1653 R. Baillie F/W. (1655) 23 [He] 

speaks in a dissimulate and prevaricating way. 

Hence tDi88i‘miiUt«]j adv . ; f DlMi'miilftt*- 
nM8. 

1549 Compi, Scot. XX. 183 5e sal Ijc rncornpensit . . for ?our 
a-.iiii:c diy->ymilitiies. x^ J. H eywood .spider 4- F. xxxiii. 
^4 The butterfly spake lus thougble . . Thant (i. e. the aiilj 
contrary talked dissimilately. 

Disflimnlate (disi-mi/rl^'t), v. [f. L. dissi’ 
miildt- ppl. stem of dissimuldre : see l)i.s.si 3 ri:Lii. 
Rare bcf. the end of iBth c. ; not in J., T., nor Webster 
iciS.) 

1 ' 1 . tram. To pretend not to see, leave unnoticed, 
jiaas over,* neglect. Obs. ^re. 

a 1531 l.i). HuhNERS Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. ix. (R.) Ihat al 
thyng M foi'giueu to theiin that he old« and broken, and lo 
ineirn ihat he yoiigjp and lusty to disdiiiulatc for a lime, and 
nmhjmg to be forgiuen to very yong children. 

a. To conceal or disguise under a feigned ap- 
pearance ; to dissemble. 

16x0 Bp. Carlktoh xirf. 304 Frederick . . being taken 
pruioncr whau h« would baua disstimubued his eaiatc, he 


was knowiie by hiii picture, xlys Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
iii, Public feeling required the meagrtneiis of nature to be 
dissimulated by tall barricades of frixxed curls and bows. 
i88a Stevenson New. Arab. Nis. [1884) 137 If ever . . he 
described .some experience personal to himself, it was so 
aptly dissimulated a.s to pas.s unnoticed with the rest. 

b. intr. To practise dissimulation, to dissemble. 
X796 Mrs. Howell Atuoklta Zadpskil. 152 He could 
not so far dissimulate as to promise his concurrence. 1847 

I. YTTON Lucrctia ii, All weakness is prone to dissimulate. 

3 . Elect r. To conceal the presence of (electricity) 
by neutralizing it ; cf. DioouidiS v. 8, 

1838 Faraday E.vi. Res. Etectr. § 1684 The terms free 
charge and dissimidaled Electricity^ convey therefore erro- 
neous notions if they are meant to iniply any difference :is 
to the mode or kind of action. Jbia. The one [charge] is 
not mure free or more dissimulated than the other, x^ 

J. T. Si'KAGUE in Eng. Mech. ii Feb. 519/3 The negative 
electricity . , neutralises the positive ..which is thus bound 
or dissimulated. 

llcncc Dissi'mulated ppl, a . ; DiBoi^mulating 
vbl. sb, and ppl, a. 

1794 Miss Gunning Packet 1. 56 The nuisk. .was lorn from 
. .the dissimulating Mrs. Johnson. 1838 Dissimulated elcr- 
iricity [see 3 above]. 1843 Browning Blot in .Scutcheon i. 
iii, Some fierce leproii.s .spot Will mar the brow’s dissimulat- 
ing. 1874 M IN' ART Evolution in Coutemp. Rcxk Oct. 773 I'hc 
lung di.ssiiiiulated Atheism of Mill is now avowed. 
XKssiniIllatioIl i^disi mixiUf'jDn). Also 4-6 
-aymul-, 5 -symyl-, 4'<6-acion,-acioun, -acyoun, 
-atyon. [a. OF. dissimulation (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darni.), ad. L. dissimulatidn-em^ n. of action from 
dissimutnre : see Dissimule.] 

1 . The action of dissimulaiing or dissembling; 
concealment of what really is, under a feigned sem- 
blance of something different; feigning, hypocrisy. 

c 1386 Chaucer. 7‘. 415 He wolde hat the frere had 
been mi fire With his false dis.symulacion. 1393 Gower 
Conf. I. 74 O derkc ypocrisie, 'Iniirgh whos dissiimil.'icion 
.. 1 am bus wickedly dccciued. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. 
ccv. 217 rhiis M'ith .shame he ended, that in fnlshode and 1 
dissyniylacioa had contyimed moche of his lyfe. 1538 i 
Si arkey England n. ii. 191 Hys ownc clyent . . by hys clys- ! 
symiilatyon and fare woniys was hitertcynyd jn long .siitc. | 
xoxx Bitii.E Rom. xti. 9 Let loue be without dissimulation. 
17x0 SfEELK TatUrfso. 213 f x Simulation is a J’rettnce of j 
Nvhat is not, and Disbiin illation a Concealment of what i.s. ; 
X780C0WPER Table T. 120 Smooth Dis-siinulation, .skilled to | 
grace A devir* purpose with an angel's face. .IMF koUDK j 
/list. Eng. J. 238 An indifferent m.'tster of the tricks of tits- 
.simulation to which he was reduced. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; an act 
of dissembling. Obs. or arch, 
c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame it. 179 Moo dissymulacions And 
fey ned reparacions. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne t ;3 l>c kyng 
K/echias of verry Innocency of hert made a dissimilation. 
iS8a N. Liciikmkld tr. Castan/u'das Con^. E. Ind. Ixiii. 
129 a, All those (]is.simulatlon.s which he did vse. 

t c. Dissimulated or disguised form. Obs. rare. 
1671 Milto.n P . R . I. 497 Satan, bowing low His gray dis- 
simulation, disappeared Into thin air ditULsed. 

+ 2 . A fanciful name for a * company * or flock of 
small birds. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St, Albans Fvja, A Dissimulucion of breddis. | 
i6w R. Holme Annonryii. 311/1 -A Hock of .Miiall Birds, or 
a di^-simulution of Birds. 

DiMimulative (disi-mi/fUniv), a. rare. [f. 

L. stem dissimulaF ; see DissimulaI'K v. and -IVE.] 
Given lo, or characterized by, dissimulation. 

x8oa Mrs. E. Parsons Pisit. IV. 163 Tired of the 
dissimiilaltvc life he had been compelled to observe. xSys 
Miss Braddon R . AinsUigh xv, T)ic man wj» pabt-ma.stcr 
of all dissiiniilativc urtb. 

Disflinmlatopr (disi'mi/nc'>t 9 J% Also 6 >our. 
[ad. L. dissimulator a dissembler, agent-n. from 
dissimuldre. Cf. niod.F. dissimulatcur.'] One who 
dissimulates or feigns ; a dissembler. 

1500-ao Donhar Poems xlix. 31 Off the falis fox dissimvla- 
lour, Kynd hes every iheiff anil tratour. 1799 Mrs. J-Wk-st 
Tale of Times If I, 145 To drive the mean nis.simulator from 
tlie affected decency of deism into the bold audacity of 
alliei.sm. i 8»7 Lr>. I.YTTON Pelham Ixvii, Dissimulator ub 1 
was to others, I was like a guilty child before the woman 1 
lovc<l. 1867; Smu.ks llngneHots Eng. iti.(i88o) 45 The Queen- 
niullier, heing a profound dissiinuI.Ttor, appeared still dis- 
po.scd to bargain with the Reformed. 

t IKsfli’lUUle, V. Obs. Also 4-6 dissF-) 5 
dissumule, -symyl, dyasymylfe, 5-6 dyssymul, 
dissymyl ,e, 6 dis- dyssimill, -symell, .Sir.-simull, 
•symile, -semle, -semmil. [a. OF. dissimule-r 
(i4lh c. in Littre), ad. L. dissimuldre to disguise, 
conceal, dissemble, f. r/xV-, Dis- 4 -F simuldre to 
feign, after dissimil-is unlike, different. By de- 
velopment of b after m, and vowel modification, this 
word was gradually changed into Dihhgmblk, q.v.] 

1. trans.iQ alter the semblance of (one's feel ings, 
actions, etc.) so as to conceal or deceive ; to dis- 
guise under a feigned semblance; * Dihskmblg v. 1 . 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 322 His wo he can dissimulen 
and hide. 1440 Caxton Eneydos xid. 65 They sholdc doo 
this coucrtly, in dyAsymutyng their goyiig. a 1333 Ld. 
Bernkhn l/uon Ixxxii. 254 lo dyssymell the matter vaylcth 
not. a M Hs. M. Basnet tr. More's Treat. Passion Wks. 

1 372/1 Entorsed either openly to professe their beliefe, or 
falselye to dissimull it, x6m ffoLLANo Sutton, tao In part to 
dissimule and palliate his weakenesse. 

b. with inf, phrase, 

1388 WvcLip I Sam. X. 37 He dissymelido hym to here. 
1570 OucuANAM Am Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 23 People. . 


t professis yame selHis in deid, and di»iunulis in word to 
ennemeis to God and to justice. 

2 . To alter the outward appearance of (a person 
or thing) ; to disguise ; ~ Di88BMBLG 2. 

i4«5 Cax ton Chas. Gt. t. ii. 14 Wherefore dyssymylest 
thou thy self lyke to the ponre people, 1548 Gest Pr, 
Masse 130 A king renounceth to be honoured as a king 
when he dyssymelet}i..hys personage and maie.stye royall. 

3 . To pretend not to see or notice ; to overlook, 
ignore; «* Disskmblk 3. 

(Inquot. 1450, perh.‘topiit anyone off without answering.') 
a 14M Knt. de la Tour (1868) 100 1'he duk, that sawe her 
symplenes, beg.Tnne to iawghe and dissymyled her requeste. 
zsoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 234 If he 
suffre it dyssyraule ony grcic cuyJl in liis .subgecte.s. 153^ 
lust. Chr. Man L vj b. They, .wol wynkc therat, and dissi- 
mule it. 1636 B. JoNiiON Discov.t Morbi ix. 190 So in the 
church, some errors may be dissimuled with Icsso iucon- 
vciiiencQ then they can be discover'd, 
b. inlr. with with, in same sense. 

1558 Q. Kknnkuie Compend. Tract, in Wodr. SiK. Misc. 
184^ I. 143 Magisiratis dissiinuiis .. with the faltU of the 
suhjectis. 

4 . absol. or intr. To practise dissimulation ; 
« DT.SSE5IBLK 4. 

c 1374 CHAruER Troylus iii. 385 (434) So wel dissimulen he 
kowfie. c 1386 — Manciple's T. 243 Dissiinulc as thou were 
deef, if that thou heere A laiigler. 1484 Caxton Curtail js 
They that conne dyssymyle . . use belter theyr tymo in 
courtes than the other pepfe. 1513 Douglas enneis iv. vi. 
21 And to dissymiil [ed. 1535 dissemmilj gif ony askit quhy. 
1624 Brief Inform. A fairs Palatinate 51 Vnto the Princes 
. .he dissimuled, and would nut be knowne of the same con- 
ditions. 

b. const, with. (Sec also 3 b.) 

147s Close Roll 10 Edxv. II', 31 Mar., They dissimuled 
with his said Highnc.ss. 1581 N. Lichkfiei.d tr. Casfan- 
ht da's Com/. E, Inti, xxxvi. 86 a, He dissimuled therewith 
oncly to see whether.. he might lade there or no. 

5 . irans. To simulate, feign ; » Dibhkmble 5. 

1483 Caxton Cato F iij b, Thou nughtest . . to make the a 

fulc or to dys.symylle folye in tyine and in place whan the 
tliynge requyreth it. 1570-1 Act 11 F.liz. (Bolton Stai. 
Irel. (1621) 311) His dcmautids were yeeldcd to cundition- 
.-illy that it apjieare to the world^ that he ment faithfully .. 
which heing dis.simuled till the first of May [etc.]. 

b. with subord. cl. or in/. phr. *= Dissemble 5 b. 

TX4^ Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. viii. (1869) 179 He taketh 
gladliche a fauce visage, and falsHchts dissimuleih [lat be is 
a liriht angel. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 Why is it that 
I dy-s-syniule logo alle oute from my wyircs? 1553 Eden 
Treat. Nenoe 1 ml. (Arh.) 36 Peopl^ dissimuling llial ihei 
desired to ioync frendshi;) with the Spaniardes. 

6. irans. To feign, invent, make up falsely, rare. 

14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 314 b/2 An illusion or an Inucn- 

cion dissimyled of his brethren the Freres. 

% 7 . In the later Wycliffite version used to repre- 
sent dissimulare of the Vulgate, where the sense 
of the original is * linger * and ‘ leave off, cense *. 

1388 WvcLir Gen. xix. 16 While he dis-symelide [138s hym 
deiiyingc] thei token his bond. — 1 Sam. xxiii. 13 Saul dis- 
syrnylide (x38a laft | to go out. 

Hence f Dissi’miiling vbl. sb. and ppl. a.s«Dia- 

HLMBLING. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1613 Whiche I shal Nvith dissi- 
inulyngc amende, c 1386 - Sqr's T. 277 Swidi subtil look- 
yng and dissymulynges. c 1515 Cocke Lorell's B, (Percy 
Soc.) II Dyssymulynge beggers. 1563 Foxk .^ 4. 4- M, 749 b, 
His subtile practises, .and dissimuling conueiance. 

t DiSSi'lllTlled, ppl^ a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED b] 
Dissembi.ki). 

1 . a. Concealed under a specious disguise ; dis- 
guised. b. Feigned, pretended, counterfeit. 

*475 Noblesse (i860) 41 We have ben deceived and 
my.schcvid thuroughc suche dissimuled trewe.s. *S3^Act 
25 Hen. Put, c. 13 heading, IClizabelh Barton .. under 
colour of hipocri.sie, dissimuled sanctite, and false feined 
miracle:*, traitorou.sly intended to dLstroy..the king. 1548 
Hall Chron., lien. V (an. 30) i86b. Brought up with a 
shepperd, in poore habitc, and dissimuled behavior. 1585 
T. WA-sHiNGTON tf. Nicholafs Pay. 1. xix. 82 b, That passe, 
which his knavery and dis-simuled treason hadde wished for. 
s6a4 1'. ScuiT Belg. SonhUer 24 The dissimuled peace of 
the Prouinr.es with the confederate Princes. 

2. 'I'hat has assumed a disguise ; false ; charac- 
terized by dissimulation. 

1500-ao Dunbar Poetns xxvi. 47 Him followit mony freik 
di.ssymlit. With feii^eh wirdis quhyte. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vii. 71 Thai haue schauen them self ingrat, dtssyiiiilitj andc 
couu.Trdis in the iust deffeiis of my veilfayr. Ibid. vtii. 74. 

tlMBSiiniller. Obs. Also 4-5 -our, 5 dlsoy- 
mulor, 6 -ar. [MP). dissimuhur, f. Dissimule v. 
with AP'. suffix -OUR P\ 'cur^ snbseq. conformed 
to -KR » Dissembler. 

1386 Chaucer Nuds Pr. T. 408 0 false moj^erour..ffa]se 
distiiinylour. c 1398 — Fortune 23, 1 knew hir ek a faU dis- 
simulour. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxii. 247 A fare speker 
and great discymuler. 1516 Tinuale Rosn. Prol. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 1. 486 Such hypocrites and dissimulars. t547~8 
Ordre Commvn, 5 After the inaner of dissimulers with God. 
[i66a Bk. Com. Prayer., ibid, dissemblers]. xgSS Latimer 
Strm, 4* Rem. (1845) 441 If they be very dissimmers. 
t XKf fineWy w. Ohs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] irans. 
To deprive of * sinew * or vigour. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vii. iii, Great .. 
Fortune . . for most part loosens and dissinucs mens minds. 
1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondts Chdl fParres 1. i-iii, Hlffemi- 
nating the minde, and dissinewing the strength, 
t Di'Sfipables Obs. [ad. L. dissipdbilis, f. 
dissipdn to Dissipate.] That may be dissipated. 

itej Holland Plutarch's Mor. X041 A substance disstp- 
able and apt to be dispexied. (687 Austen Frmi Tna 1. 
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91 An idle life doth make the flenh soft and di^^ipable. 1696 
Whiston Th. Earth i. (1799) 54 Comets do not whoUy con- 
sist of VaMurs, exhalations, or such other dissipabic matter. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharw. P.xtemp, 237 Condensing and 
fixing the dissipable. 

Hence f SiMipabi'lity, capability of being dis- 
sipated. I 

b6^ H. More Immort* SmU (1662) 87 Not onely the 
fluidity of parts, but also their dissipahility. 

Dissipate (di’sii^cit), v, [f. L. dissipate ppl. 
stem of aissipdre to spread abroad, scatter, disperse, 
f. Dih- I + archaic vb. mpdre^ sipdre to throw, 
throw about, scatter. Cf. F. dis&iper ( 14 th c.).] 

1. trans. To scatter ; to drive or cause to go off 
in ail directions ; to disperse (that which has been 
concentrated), arch. 

c 153^ tr. Pfi/. I'rrjj'. Eh£, Hist. (Camden) 199 iving Richerd 1 
. .having gatherid a huge host, .becau.se he wold not dissy. 
p.'ite his forces . . resolvyd fete.], a 1635 Naunton P'ragvt, 
Peg. (Arb.) 24 .She [Mary] both dissipated and persecuted 
the major part of her brothers Councel. 1687 Land. Gaz. 
No. 9270/6 They have pressed and dissipated the Ships 
Company . . about 70 in number. lyaiJ Pope Odyss. vi. 160 
A lion . . Springs o’er the fence, and dissipates the fold. i8aa 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Afod. Gallantry ^ To pick up her w.'iiider- 
ing fruit, which some unlucky dray h.ns just dissipated. 
1837 Carlyle /•>. Rev. III. iv. v. (1872) 161 .Scver.il have 
dissipated themselves, whithersoever they could. 

b. intr. (for refi . To pass away in all directions ; 
(of a company) to disperse. 

1660 F. bKooKE tr. /./’ hlanc's Trav. 63 Those shelves of 
sand, which do dissipate, and are spent in the sea. 1679 
Lauderdale Papers u88^) ill. xciv. 163 The officers of ine 
Dragoones required y"* in the King’s names to Dissipate. 
1704 Addison Italy 250 Woods that enclos’d the Lake, ami 
hindered these noxious Steams from di.ssipating. 1837 Cak- 
LYLE Pr. Rtv. 1 . IV. iii. (1872) T14 At sight of the. .Switzers, 
Saint-Anloine dissipates ; nastily, in the .shades of dusk. 

'1*2. trans. To scatter in defeat; to disperse in 
flight, to rout. Ohs. 

i6oa Warner y/ /A xn. Ixxv, The once ship-licaring 

I.ey, by Alfred slu’ste in Three, To dissipate the Dane 
Fleetc. 1670 Milton Hist. Kng. ii. Wks. (1847) 493/J f 'hc 
f^egion .. quickly broke and dissipated what u{)pds'd thoiii. 
* 745~9 tlep, Cond. Sir y. Cope i?o Able to tell his Majesty 
. . that you h.avc dissipated a Reliellion in Scotland. 17B9 
Cowi'KK Ann. M€imred>. 6 Chiefs, whose single arm could 
boast Prowess to dissipate a host. I 

3. To dispel by di.spcr.sioii or minute diffusion 
(mist, clouds, etc.) ; to cause to disappear ; to dis- 
perse or * discuss * (humours, etc). 

153a More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 401/2 They wil clcrely 
dissipate and discusse the inysl. itei Holland Pliny II. 
262 I'he root of iiLirsh Mallow, doth dissipate and .scatter 
all gatherings of )iuinar.s to an impo.stunic. 1696 tr. Dh 
M ont's Voy.Le7mnt 116, A thick and black Smoak..w.'ts 
dissipated in a Moment. 173a Arhuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 
312 Re.sturing as much Water to the Blood as is dissipated 
by the Heat. 1610 SiiF-i.Lr.Y Zastrozzi iv. I’r. Wks. 1888 I. 

21 The rays of the lamp hut partially dissipated the dark- 
ness. 1875; Lyelts Princ. Geol. 1 . 11. cccxvii.3y6 When th« 
acid is dissipated in the atmosphere. 

b. Jig. and transf. To dispel (care, fear, doubt, 
or anything compared to cloud or darkness). 

1691 Hartclikfk Virtues 165 Such Companions, as shall 
. . dissipate our sorrows with their innocent Mirth. x7xo 
Stelle Tatler'^a. \ f 3 [ItJ has dir>sip.'iled the Fc.ars of 
that People. x8a8 D'Ihkaui.i Chas. /, 1 . iv. 78 Cool sh.idcs 
and exquisite viands in a moment dissipated heat and 
hunger. 1831 Brewster AVzA Magics. (1833) 103 'i'his illu- 
.sion may be dissipated by a process of reasoning. x8<5 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 To dissipate his nielanchoTy 
by breathing the fresh air of that noble tcrr.T(:c. 

C. intr, 'I'o pass away by minute dispersion or 
diffusion ; to disappear. 

x6^ Bacon Sylva 9 639 The Spirits doe but wciiken and 
dissipate, when they come to the Aire and .Sunne. X640 
Ho\S’V.i.\. Dedona's 138 Lilicis neglected quickly 

find their own gr.Tvcs, .intl disipat to ayr. 1758 J. ^. Le 
Drnn’s Obsenr. Surg^. (1771) 239 The Hardness sensibly 
dissipated. 1799 A need. li'. Pitt I. xx. 323 Inn few weeks 
. . the public prejudice began to dissipate. 1878 B. Tavlor 
Deukalion 1. li, Death and decay are things That dissipate 
beneath thy radiant eye. 

4. trans. To disintegrate and reduce to atoms, 
dust, smoke, or impalpable form; to destroy or 
dissolve completely, undo, annul (material or im- 
material objects). 

C15U Harpsfirld Divorce Hen. This matrimony 

.. ou^t not in any wise to have been dissipated and dis- 
solved. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7 V/rr. (ed. a) 960 Fire is 

S 'ven to a trayne . . and at length dissipates and hlowcs up 
e detested Syrian [an effigy], 1847 Taylor Dissua.r. 
Popery ii. f 4 tT.) The legate . . revoked and dissipated ail 
former grants. 1651 FvlleVs Abel Redrv.^ Chytraeus 4x9 
The Wan . . breaking forth . . the UniversitVof Wittenburg 
was dissipated by reason of the same. 1^ Ray Dissol. 
World 111. i. {1732) 303 Shall the Heavens and Earth he 
wholly dissipated and destroyed. 1798 Mai.thub Popul. 
(iBiyj I. 318 Violent hurricanes, by which whole harvests 
are dissipated, 1869 l*HiLLirs Vesttv. iii. 45 'I'he crater itself 
was dissipated in the convulsion. 

b. intr, i^for rejl.) To become disintegrated ; to 
moulder to dust or impalpable atoms.' 

1677 Halb print. Orir. Man. 1. i. 33 If it gave over its 
work . . it would soon dissolve, dissipate and corrupt. x8|k> 
Disraeli Endym. ix, His whole position . . seemed to dis- 
tKilve, and dissipate into insignificant fragments, 
fi. trans. To acatteror consume wastefully (money, 
resources, facnlties) ; to waste, squander. 

i88b Burnxt Rights Princes it. 68 The Goods of the 
Church might not be dissipated. 176X Hume Hist. Eng. 


1 . viii. 175 The prelate had dissipated money beyond the 
income of his place. tySi Gibbon Decl. 4 /. 111 . Ixi. 550 
The elder brothers dissipated their wealth in romantic ad- 
ventures. xSsa Thackeray Esmond 1. ii. He liad dissipated 
his small paternal inheritance. 187S Bosw. Smith Carthage 
99 Rome could not yet afford so to dksipatc her energy, 
b. intr. (for rcjl^ 

i8aa F. Markham Bk. War. v. vi. (la. 189 The Kings 
Treasure .. which by any lavishnes of an .. vnrestrained 
hand will soone dissipate. 

0 . trans. To scatter or distract (attention, thought, 
mental or practical activity) by variety of objects ; 
to fritter away. The opposite of to camentraU. 

1683 Burnet More's Utopia (1684) 191 Their Priests think 
that too much light dissipates the thoughts. 195X Johnson 
Rambler 15^ F 4 That application which had hitherto 
been dissipated* m general knowledge. X769 Burke Ci/rr. 
(1844) I. 189 V.'irious matters have so dissipated me as to 
hinder me from a vigorous pursuit of this object, c X790 
WiLLocK I 'oy. 285 The great variety . . deranges and dissi- 
pates those powers, that in a state of nature have only one 
object. .89. Carlyle .*iter/iftg t.^ xii. (1872) 75 A gifted 
amiable being .. in danger of tlis.sipatii)g himself into the 
vague. ,1883 Pall MallG. 18 Dec. a 'J'hoiight may he dis- 
sipated into a number of aperyus. 

7. intr. To practise dissii^tion; to engage in 
frivolous or (now usually) dis.solute pleasures. 

1836 T. Hook ( 7 . Gvmtey II. 974, 1 was rather out nf 
spirits, so 1 dissipated in a glass of negus and a biscuit. 
x8m Marrvat Diary Antcr. Ser. i. II. 224 He dissipates 
.Twnilly. x8s9 Sala 7 V(». round Clock (t86i) 408 The pkicre 
is not harmless ; people go there to dissipate, and do dis- 
sipate. 

Hence Di’saipating ?*/'/. sh. and ppl. a. 

X657 CowLKY Dk. Buclihiu.^ In dissip.Hting Storms, and 
routed Battels they Did.. constant w'ith their Captain stay. 
18x8 G. S. F AiiKR Horae Mosaics I. 214 The mi.vcd and dis- 
sipating society of a palace. X89X Spectator Mar., 'J he 
education of the day is of a somewhat dissipating type. 

+ Di'flflipate, ppl. Ohs. fa<l. 1 .. dissipdf-tts, 
pa. pple. cd dis.^ipdre \ or short lor dissipated : see 
ihe vb.] -Di.s.sipat£1>. 

x6^ G. VVloom-ocKEl tr. Hist. Ivstine Ep. Dcd. Aiy.'i, So 
flissipate and large Countries, so rich and populous Ciities. 
x6x9 Bainurumik Dcscr. Late Cotuet 10 T he Sunne rayes 
were there alwayes more dissip«Tte then in the Comet. 1715 
H'odrmo (1843) II. loi 'I’hc l>est of the rtdicls’ men 

are dissipate and cut off. x^S Petit, in Westm. Gaz. 
'.'8 Dec. (1894) he means employed . . in our youth for our 
instruction in religion and virtue are wholly dissipate. 

Di'ssipated, ///. [f- prec. vb. + ed i.] 

1 . Di.spcrsed, scattered, tlisjiellecl, wasted, frittered 
a way. 

x6<m Bihi.k (Douay) Isa. xxxiil 8 The w.Tyes arc dissi. 
|)atea, the passenger by the palii hath ceased. 1659 Piv.vu- 
so.n Creed (1839) 5 -*' did they think a resurrection of 
corrupted, dissolved, and dissipated bodies,^ to be . . im- 
ttossible. 1683 Howe Jxt. to Lady Rusjieli in H. Rogers 
Ltpe viii. (1863) 201 To recollect ourselves, ami recover our 
dksipated s])iriis. atjtt Kv,s Ilvnms Eesti?’. Boct. Wks. 
1721 I. 387 At the grc.'it Day 01 all the Just, You shall 
collect the dissipated Dust. 17^ Johnson London 20 Of 
dissipated wealth the small rcmaiiLS. X791 Mr.s. Raik:i.|}'I’ K 
Rom. Forest (1806) HI. xix. 195 Adeline ..had now recol- 
lected her dissipated thoughts. 1871 Mori ey Voltaire 
(1886)58 Freedom of thinking was only an empty watch- 
word, the n.Tme for a dissip;Ued fashion, 
t b. Do^void of concentration. 

X748 CiiusTHRF. Lett, (1792) II. flxxv. 150 Many young 
people are so light, so dissi]>ated, and so incurious, th.Tt they 
c.in hardly be said to .see what they see. 

2 . (Jiveii to or characterized by dissipation ; dis- 
solute. 

. *744 Johnson L. A, Savage Wks. 1796 X. 400 An 
irr* gular and dissipated niaiin«*.r of life had made him the 
slave of every passion. 1784 Cowi'ER Task in. 376 Who 
seeks A social, not a dissipated life. X788 W'kslly .SVrw. 
Ixxix. Dissipation, King Charles the .second, one of the 
most dissipated mortals (hat ever breathed. 1848 C. Bkontk. 
y, Eyre x, A dissipated young man. X848 ^IKS. Ja.mkson 
.V rtcr. <5^ /.rf. // r/ 11850) 183 Augustine passed his restlc.ss 
youth in dissipated pleasures and desultory studies. i86< 
Alford in Life. (1873) 384 W'e arc nuTking out a dissipated 
week at the Macnaughteii’s. 

Di'SSipater. AUo 6 -our, 7 -or. [f. 1)1 MST- 

TATK V. b -Kit • ; cf. F .dis.^ipatenr ( 15th c. in I.itti 0 % 
Iv. dijisipdlor disperser, destroyer.] One who or that 
which dissipates, dis]K:rscs, or scatleis; one that 
si|uandcrs or wastes. 

*537 Latimfr .^erni. be/. Conrtocaiion Wks, I. 35 Be these 
thcnFaithful clisponscrs of goddls niislcries, .’tnd nat rather fals 
tlissipatours of them ? 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 7 Samiuny 
and Hilles prophanc dis.stpators of Gods l^w. 1799 W. 
'Taylor in Monthly Rex*. XXVIII. 516 A flis.stpaler of his 
patrimony. 18*4 Scott -S'/. A’wffw’^xv. 1894 B.M<!Nr.*(YoL'LD 
Deserts S. France X. 86 'J’hc atmosphere when dry is the 
best .. dlssipater of the noxious eleiiient.s. 

Dissipfttion (disip^'-fan) . [.id. L. dissipdtion- 
em. II. ofaction from dissipdre to Di8,sipate. (T. 
F. dissipation (i6th c.).] 

f 1 . The action of dissipating or diapersing; a 
scattering ; the fact of being dispersed ; tlispersetl 
condition. Ohs. 

*545 Jove E.ip. Dan. xii. (R.) Subucr.rion.s of cm|Mres & 
kiiigdomii, skattcringit and dissipacions of nacions. 2605 
Shakr. I^arx, ii. 161 Banishment of friends, dissipation of 
cohorts, nuptial breaches. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 598 Foiile 
dissipation follow'd and forc't rout. 1677 Hale Prtm. Orig. 
Alan. II. iii. 143 Peleg, in whose time the famous dis-sipatioii 
of Mankind and distinction of I.Anguagcs h.npned. 1760 j 
C. Johnston Chrysal (7822) II. 914 In this dissipation I fell | 
to ihe lot of one of the officers. 1 


b. Optics. The scattering or dispersion of rays 
of light. Circle, radius of dissipation : see quots. 

X7^ Hartley Observ. Alan i. ii. 919 Narrow the Pupil of 
the Kye, i. e. lessen the Radius of Dis.sipation. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cyct. Supp. s. V., Circle 0/ Dissipation ,, is used for 
th.Tt circular .space upon the retina, which is taken up by 
one of the extreme pensils of rays issuing from an object . . 
Radius of Dissipation, the radias of the circle of Dissipa- 
tion. X794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp, Philos. II. xvii, 283 
The circul.Tr spaco.s . . illuminated by pencils of rays . . are 
called circles of dissipation. 18^ L Hogg AlUrosc. 1. ii. 
22 Produced by the central rays utlling in a circle of dissi- 
pation, before they have come to a focus. 

2. The passing aw.Ty or wasting of a substance, 
or form of energy, through continuous dispersion or 
diffusion. 

1 16x5 CRooKE'i^iM^ of Afan 94 The sulwtance of the whole 

, body hath a necessary difllueiice and dissipation, as well by 
' the in bred hcate.. as also by the out ward aire. rx79(»lMtS0N 
■ .SV//. Art I. 6a In this case, the dissip.-ition of the electricity 
is not so considerable. i88x Manwf.li. Etectr. 4- Magn. 

, 1 . 45 Coulomb investigated the law of dissiptition. i88x 
; ^IR W. 'rHOM.SON in Nature No. 619. 441 Losing .. 20 per 
; rent of thi.s [energy] by the generation and di.s.sipation of 
! heat through the conductor. 

nitrib. 1879 Dissipation-function [see Dissifativity]. 

S. Reduction to atoms or to an imp.'tlpnhle con- 
dition ; complete disintegration or dissolution. 

*597 Hookkr Erct. Pol. v. Ixv. § 15 The dissip.Ttion of 
, Idols . . the3» were fashioned of matter, suhiect vnlo 
i corruption, therefore to grinde them to dust was easie. 
1^7 H. AfoRK Philos. Poems, Deiuocr. Platon. Pref., 
The dissipation of the whole frame of Nature into dis. 
joynted dust. «x6s6 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 315 To 
hear of the least d.'ingcr of the dissipation of your Cnurch. 
x68o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 189 An utter mine and dissi- 

f >ation of this Idolatrous City, a xyxi Ken Hymnarium 
'oet. W'ks. 1791 II. 52 .Saints no Dissipation fear, Who to 
the BoundIe.ss one adhere, xyefb Burke Regie. Peace iv. 
WIcs. IX. 26 The di.s.sipation 01 France into . . a cluster of 
I petty Kepublicks, 1875 E. White Life in Christ iii. xxl 
I (1876) 325 Another attempt to reconcile this expression of 
! our Lord with the idea of dissipation of the soul. 

4. Wasteful expenditure or consumption of 
money, means, powers, faculties, etc.; squander- 
ing, waste. 

1639 'T. Biiur.is tr. Camuf Moral Relat. 351 [Almsgiving] 
must he done filly . . Otherwise it were rattier a dissipation 
then a distribution. 16^7 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan, 1, i. 13 
Means that our Faculties might use without dissipation, 
distraction, or too great astonishment, a 17x3 Burnet Oxun 
Time 1. 339 There had been such a dis.sit>atiun of 
treasure. 1785 PaLky /l/vr, Philos. \. ix, Nothing but 
stupidity or the most frivolous dissip.Ttion of thought. tSot 
W. Lewtm in Rookman June 85/V .-V voiding any wustcuil 
diKsipatiun of his powers. 

6 . Distraction of the mental faculties or energies 
from concentration on s(;rious subjects : at first often 
with colourless sense, .ns the .scattering or distraction 
of attention, or with laudatory sense, as the dispel- 
ling of melancholy or satincss ; diversion, amuse- 
ment; but later implying the frittering away of 
energies or attention upon frivolities, and thus 
gradually passing into sense 6 ; also, with a and //., 
a distraction ; a diversion; a frivolous amimement. 

*733 Swift Let. 28 Muy, 1 have begun two or three letters 
. . and l>ccn prevented from finishing them by a thousuiifl 
avocations and dissipations. 1749 Young Nt. Th. viit. 949 
While Noise, and Dissipation, comfort Thee. 1748 Ches- 
f F.RK. Lett. 11 . civ. 55 1 am going to Cheltenham tomorrow 
. .for the dissipation and amusement of the journey. 1739 
Johnson Rassclas xi. Change of place, .inevitably produces 
dissipation of mind. 1768 Bkat tie Atinstr. 11. xxvii, In the 
giddy storm of dissipation toss'd. 1788 W eslf.y Serm. Lxxix. 
Dissipation Wks. 1872 VI. 445 We hear of the still increas- 
ing dissipations, .the word, .was hardly heard of fifty years 
ago. .And yet it is so in everyone’s mouth, that it is .already 
worn threadh.'ire; licing one of the cant Murds of the day. 
1800 Mrs. 1 Ikrvf:y Alourlray Earn. iv. 60 Nothing would 
he of so much service to her spirits, as a little diKsipalion. 
1845 .S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. v. ix. 111 . 289 He was 
not horn for the anmsemenis and dissipations <)f the world. 
X876 OuiDA I Vinter City iii. 59 Art h.Td remained with her 
rather an intellectual dissipation than a lencicrness. 

6. Waste of the moral and ph)sical powers by 
iintlne or vicious iiitlulgence in jde.'isure; intem- 
l>erale, dissolute, or vicious mode of living. 

X784 Cowter 'Task 11. 770 A task 'That bids defiance to the 
united powers Of fashion, dissipation, t.Tverns, slews. 1791 
Mrs. RADULiFr E Rom. Forest i. In a few ye.Trs his fortune 
and affection were eiiiially lost in dis-sipniion. 1837 Dickens 
t'iikxu. P. ii, Tiipiiiaii waft not in a condition to rise, after 
the unwonted dissip.alion of the previous night. x86x M. 
Pm TisoN Ess. (1S89' L 47 .Severer penalties .nwaited drunken- 
ness;, dissipation, or dicing. 1894 Sir W. ChiKUORv Auto^ 
I'iog. V. 89 He died young, worn out by dissipation. 

Drssipative, tt- [f- I-. dissipat- ppl. stem : 
sec Dissipate v. and -ive.] 'Fending to dissipate, 
having the projxirly of di.ssipating. 

x 684 tr. Bonefs Alerc. Compit. y. 147 These concretes do 
hreatlic out . . an Annoniack, or divsinatiye .went. X839-44 
'J’uMTiR Prot'crb. Philos. ( 852) 373 '1 tic dissipative fashions 
of society. 1873 H. .SFKNf;F:R Stml. .Sot iol. xiii. 324 Certain 
actions which go on in the first are cumulative, Ihstead of 
being, as in the second, dis-siptitive. x^ RttKRRi.L in iVa- 
ture 'jt Nov. 61 The apparently di.ssipativc action of the 
air on London smoke. 

Hence Dlsaipati’vlty (in Physic/), a quantity 
expressing the rate of dissipation of energy : also 
called dissipation-function. 

i8toThom.son & Tait A’rtf. Phil. 1 . 1. 1 345 ['Tliis] function 
of the velocities . . has l>ecn called by Lord Rayleigh the 
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Function. We prefer to call it PixKipativity. 
It expresses the rate at which the palpable energy of our 
•itipposed cycloktat system is . . dissipated away into other 
foi ms of energy. 

t Bi'Mipe* V. Oh, rare. [a. F. dissipe-ry or 
ad. L. dfsstp‘dre.'\ » Dissipatk v, trans, and ittfr, 
xfffj Txiwe CMruix, (1634) 38 r The vaines of the hea«! 
being opened* lei teth generation, because of the animal 
spirits which dlssipe.^ i6ia Svlvkstkh PaHaretu^ I have 
ofl scene armies dissiped. 

t Di'89ite» <»• Oh, [ad. L. dissit-us lying apart, 
f. Dw- I 'T situs placed, situate, i>a. pple. of sinPre 
to allow, let, orig. (it is suppose) ‘ to let, put, lay, 
or set down '.] Situated apart ; distant, remote. 

x 6 oo Holland Lh'v xxyi. xx. 599 They (Carthaginians] 
liad betaken themselves into their wintering harboui-s far 
dissite and remote asunder. s6io — - Camdept's Jirit. (1637) 
46 Kritaine . , Far dissite from this world of ours. 1615 
CiiafMan Otiyss. vii, aro His natunal land (Without more 
toil qi; care, how far hence dissite .Soever it can be] he 
may a^end. 1657 Tomi.in.son Kenotts Dhp, 133 From 
the brain, or parts more dissite. 

t !Di88i*tliate, a. Oh. rare. Also 6 disc-. 
[Dis- 1.] Removed from its situation or site, ilis- 
pl.aced. So f DlMltuated ///. a. 

*593 Nashk Chrisfs T, (ifiiil 75 No Trophy rem.nining, 
no stone but disciru.ate. 16*3 Cockkram, DiWthtatt-d, 
di^Iaced, ouerturned. 

Diaalander, var. DTsci.ANnER, Oh. 

Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 7+Sr.FEP 
sfi.] trans. To rouse from sleep, swoon, or death. 

x6x6 }. Lane i ont. S>/r.'s T. x. Argt. « i8S8) ifn flrcat 
murninge for Cundntscan-. losse of lic-fc : Kinge Thotobun 
him worulrouslic disslevpvs. 

Biisociabrlitj. rare. [f. next + -TTY.] 

+ 1. The opposite of sociability ; unsociablenoss. 
1739 Wardurion Piv. f.t-jiaf. 11. vi. Universal prejudice 
had made men regard a refus;il of this intercommunity as tlie 
most brutal of all ilissociability, 1757 IlKKvr Fritiuily CoUta 
the Kotuofi Catholict in Ireland 12 ((,.i This dissociubilit)*, 
this dogin.*iti/ing, cruel* enslaving principle, is that wliich 
Mi.*ikcs popery so verj* drc.adfiil. 

2. Capability of being dissociated, 

fn recent Diels. 

Dissociable (see below>, a. [In sense i, f. 
Drs- lO + SociAHLE, .ajip. after Y. dissociable. (Mon- 
taigne, 16th c.) in same sense ; in senses 2 .nnd 3, 
f. I« dissocitire tt> dissociate; cf. L. dissocidbilis ' 
that cannot be unite«l.] | 

1. ; diss<m*JabT ) The reverse of sociable, not j 

companionable, unsocialde. | 

1603 Florio Montaieyu't There is nothing so dis-soci.ablc ! 
.'»nd sociable as m.'in, the one for his vice, the other fur his ! 
nature. 153a Hcrton A nut. AM. (cd. 4) m, iv. i. ii, His } 
Jains.ary Jesuits^ lli.it dissc«:iable society. 17x1 Addison i 
Spixt. No, f 6 They came in two by two. .matched in the ; 
most dissociable Manner. x86o Chnmh. Jrnl, XIV. 333 j 
Our insular dissociable habits. ! 

2. That tends to sep<aratc or dissociate. [^L. I 
dissocidbilis in active sense.] rare. 

*® 3 S Y.VkVt if ah. Inst. Anim. I. ii. 57 The student of j 
his own species might ]>c tempted Kuuictimes tn roam, but j 
the ocean would be truly dissiiriabltr. [After H«.irace’s ' 

oceano dissoiiahiU.) 1871 A. J). Carlisle Kound IVotld j 
xix. 2^0 'I'he mild P;u:ific was the only (ocean] whose i 
'dissociuble ’ intliicnce was still unbroken. | 

3. (disiiu-pabT; Cajiablc of lieing disstjciated ; 1 

separable. I 

1833 (i. WAnnmoTOV /list. Cb. xiii. 212 Two forms of j 
wor^ip essentially disvjciable. 1853 /'rastr's Ma^. X I.Vl 1. 
560 Elements not dissocbble by livnnan inc-.ins, 1894 IVesim. 
Cas. 20 Dec. jh Surely it is a dangerous thing to say lh.il 
sport and betting arc not dissociable. 

Hence Bisso'olableness, unsociablencss. 

x866 Carlyle 1 . 90, 1, .h.id the character of 

morose dissociablencss. 

DiSSOCiaJl (<iissrb-jal)* a. [f. Hra- 10 4 - Social 
a. Cf. rare L. dissocidlis irreconcilable, repugnant.] 
T'he reverse of social ; disinclined or unsuitable for 
society; unsocial. 

1761 'Kames f'lent. Crii. I. ii. 6 $ Where revenge flames so 
high as to have no other aim than the de.struciion of its 
object, it is no lunger .selfish ; but in opposition to a .social , 
))assiun may be termed dissocial, /hid. 91 Hatred^ and 1 
other dissocial passions. X788 Rkid Aef. I’oiuefv v. vi. f <60 j 
Without it man would be the most dissocial niiiinal Guil 
has made. xSas Caklvlk Scbil/rr Misc. (1872; 111 . 91 His 
habits.. though far from dissocial, Were s^ilitary. 

Hence Dissooia'Utj (diss<7«'Jir.e llti), the quality 
of being dissocial; XHMO'oialia# 7/., to render 
dissocial. 

180^ .SoLTHEY in Ann. Xtv. II. 3io T.et us examine their 
practice, its dussocializing character (etc.], x8tx T. JpiKR 
SON ll'rit. (1830) IV. 167 Why should we be diitsocinlixcd 
by mere difTercnces in m)lnion? x8s]} Carlyle Schiller 
Miv:. (187.!) HI. 82 Self-scc.lusion, dissociality and even 
positive iiiiiLinthropy. x8a6 StiL'TiiRv Lett, to Butler 405 
Decrees of the mo.st dissociali/ing and inhuman character. ' 

Dissocia&t (di.sJo'j'ant). [ad. I.. dUsocianPetn^ 
pres, jiple, of dissocidre to liissociATK.] (.See (uiot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc.Lex.. Pissochtnts^z term applied in Micro- 
scopy to those agents which have the power to loosen the 
texture ;ui<l lo separate the element. s of the atructurcs which 
are |ilaml in them, such as * Muller’s solution.* 

Dissoxiate*,///.^. rare. [ad. L. dissoeidl-us^ 
pa. pple. of dmoiiiire \ sec next.] e^DissocuTKO, 

X5^ Udall, etc. Aivw///. Par. John xiv. (R.) You. .whom 
1 wil not stifTre to be dissociate or disscuered from me, 
xfXB SiiKLLEY />. U'hs. (1888) II. 193 Neither the dream 


could be dissociate from the land-scape, nor the land.scape 
from the dieam. x8m Daily Afe^vo 1 Feb. 7/5 Nitrogen 
existed partly in an ^aHotropic* or in .*1 *dis.sociate * form, 
fb. Astrol. (seequot.). 

xBxe Jas. Wilson Did. Astrol,, Dissociate signs, those 
I tliat by being i or 5 signs distant* have no aspect to e.'ich 
; other ; thus T' is disiiociate with 0 , and 1l| . 

i Dissociate (di!Wtt*Ji,tf*t), v. [f. L. dissoddt- 
; ppl. stem of dissocidre to separate from fellowsliip, 

I f, l.'li.s- 1 4- soeidre to join together, associate ; cf. 
i ]irec., and see -atk 3 6. J 

I 1. tram. To cut off from association or society; 
j to sever, disunite, sunder. Con^A. from. 

I 1613 Cockkram, Dissociate, to Kepnrate. x6a8 Fki.tiiam 
, KeiJioes 11. xxxvi, Grief., does di.s.sociate man, and sends 
him with lieasts to the loneltiiesse of unpathed desarts. 

J 1710 T. Fuller Phar$n. Extanp. 296 These Earths mix in 
I with it f the Rile] ami dissociate it. 1788 74 Tuckkr L t. Hat. 
j (1852) II. 31J Our very wants ami de.sircs, which first bring 
I us together, nave a tendency likewise to dissuci.ve us. X863 
j AI1S.S Rkaddon Eleanor's Piet. 11 . iv, 54 Eleanor Vane 
i could not dissociate the two images. 1874 Ghkkn Shint 
j Hist. vi. § 4. 303 It was the first time .. that religion had 
[ formally dissociated il.sclf from the amkiiioti of princes and 
I the horrors of war. x888 Lowkll /V. //Tr. (t89c>) VI. aor 
j Done only by men dissociated from the interests of parly, 
i b. { 'hem. To sepamte the elements of (a coni- 
j ptnind), spec, by hc-at ; see Dissociation 2. 

1 1869 C. A. J<*v in Si ieniijic Opinion No. 58. 571/1 A p,art 

' of the vapour of water is decomposed spontaneously or dis. 
•S'Xriated in the lul)c of porous clay. ibid. 571/a At the 
leiupi^rature of the fusion of silver* water is dissociated and 
mi longer exists .as water. x88o Ci.kmenshaw iPnrtz A tom. 
Th. 11 5 'I'he vapour of calomel is dissociated at the high 
temperature at which its density is taken. 

2. iutr. (for To withdraw from association, 
ce.ase to associate. 

x866 Maukick U^trktu. /f‘ Franchise 937 There Is .n ten- 
dency to dissociate, to sep.arate, of which each man becomes 
very conscious, in whatever circle he finds himself. 

1 ience DisNO'ciated* Disno'ciatiug ppl. adjs. 
x6xx CoiGH., Dissocif, dissociated; separated or severed. 
<7x691 llovLC IPks. I. 373 (R.) The dissocifUiiig actimi 
even of the gentlest tire, iiptm a concrete. i88« Sfkmk.ns 
AV w Theory 0/ Sun in njt Vw/. April, An inflowing stream 
of dissociated vapours. 1883 Grav Lett. (1893) 776 In their 
limited liut diss<xiated hahituls. 

Dissociation (dis(>«Jip"‘*Jan, -si,/'<-j[An). [ad. 
L. dissocidtion-em, n. of action f. dissocidre to Di.s- 
socTATJfi: cf. F. dissociation (i6tli c. in I.ittr^).] 

1. The action of dissociating or the conditioii of 
iK'ing dissociated ; severance ; division ; disunion. 

x6ix CoTGK., J>issoii(ition,ik dis.socmtion ;..sep.'iratum of 
fellowship. x6t3 18 Dkhivi. Coll. Hist, Eny. (1626) 4 I'he 
Hrittaine.s vnder.statiding the misery of their dissociation, 
xfias V^^r.^ysHeu. Vii, Ss A.s.snciatiunH and Leagues; which 
commonly . . lurnc to Dls-sociations .and Dinisions. ^ 1790 
JtUKKK /’/*. Ea>. 976 It will add infinitely to the dissociation, 
dlstnaciion, and confusion of the.se confederate republics. 
1877 Fm Caiud Philos, Kant 1. 141 The n.ssociation or di.s- 
.soemtion of one feeling from another. ^ 

2. Chem, The direct separation of compound 
substances into their primary element.s, or into less 
complex compounds ; decomposition, spec, by the 
action of heat. Hence dissociation’fowt, the tern- 
j)ei.ature at wltich such dcconipositioa takes (dace. 

Applied u.su,'illy to the sc^xi ration of a compjiiiul into its 
elements by the action of beat .alone, w'ilhout the inlei voi- 
tion of any .sulwiancc which breaks up the cuitibinatioii by iis 
greater chetuical affinity for one of the elements ; but some- 
times restricted to .such a partial ^.e])a^ation of the elements, 
that they reunite when the teiinieniturc is low ered below the : 
dissociatiuii'point. < )lhei s h.'ive used it in the wider etymo- 
logical sense of direct sc|xiralion of elements by any forci:, ! 
and applied I'HEKMOLVsm to dissociation by heal, ns di.stin- I 
guished from Elkivikolv.sis or decomposition by electricity. I 
[1857 Nov. 23 H. .Ste. Claire Dlmllk in Jimrnal d.' i 
I' I list it nt {title), J.)e la dissociation, on dccoiiiposiiiun 
spiintam^e dcs Cfirps* sous riiiMncnce dc la ch.alcur.[ 1869 
1-. A, Joy in Eco uti/ic Opinion (article). On Dis-sociation. 
1872-5 Watt-s Diet. Chein. VI I. 636 .As ' J )i.s.snciati<m ' 
might lie applied etju.ally well to the .separation of a mass 
into its ron.siituciit particles .. by any other means, Mohr 
pro{Juses to repl.ace it by the more specific term 'Thermo- 
lysis', ^ 1^4 Grove (.’t»rr, /'Ajf. Forces ivA. 61 5a 'Fhe term 
‘ ilissociatiun ’ has been applied . . to other cases in whicli 
heat sepiirates the constituents of a substance without any 
of them cominiiiiig with another body. x88o Timas i Dec. 

TO Mr. Nuiinaii laiokyer continues bis researches on dis- 
sociation, as inclicatecf in sokir outbursts, ^ 1880 Nature 
XXL 445 'I'he term dissociation-point is justified by analogy 
wirli the terni.s lx>iliiig-;ioinl and melting-point. 

DisSOCiativO (dis<Ta>Ji,^iv), a. [f. DIH8OCIATK 
V. + -ivfJ Tending to dissociate ; spec, in Chew. 
causing dissociation or direct decomposition. 

X882 Kdin. Fev. July 53 I’he re.solutlon of carlionic acid 
into its elements . . is one of the most familiar instances of 
this transformation of solar radiation into dissociative ac- 
tion. Jhid. 54 'I'hcir dissociative power .. dependent upon 
their being made ofcoin|xmnd molecules. 

t Dl880ci*©ty. Oh. nonce wd. [Dis- 9.] The 
opposite of companionsbip ; mutual aversion. 

160a W. Watson Onodlib. Relig. 6- Siide 104 So vertue 
and vice hauing .such a dissociciie. 

DisSOCiOSCOW (di.s^u'Ji^’.sk^np). Chem. [a. 

F. dissocioscope, T. L. dissocidre lo Dthhociatk + 
-scorK.] (.See quot.) 

1881 Jrnl. Chem. .V/ir. XL. 343 Apparatus for .showinje the 
I lissociation of Ainmontum Saits. Hy D. 'i'onimast . . 'I'his 
apparatus, to which the author gives the name ' ilissocio- 
scruic’, consists [etc.1. 


Dissolation, ob.s. var. of Dfsolatton. 

X4aa tr. Seereta Secret., Friv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 199 His 
dissolacion radir jxan his consolacioun be seth. 
tDiBBO'logy. Obs. rare'-^, [ad. Gr. dttrtro- 
Xo7to rei3ctition, f. BtVtros double + \^os word.] 
X656 Rlcunt Ghssogr., Dissology, the speech of two. 

Dissolubility (disp:li»bi*IUi). [f. next + -ttt ; 
in mod.F. dissombilit^.\ The quality of being 
dissoluble ; capability 01 being dissolved ; t solu- 
bility in a liquid {obs.). 

i6xx Fi.orio, Dissohtbilita, a dissolubility. ^ 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 84 From the dissolubility of their 
parts. 1733 Chevne A«^. Mnlcuiy i. v. 8 4 (1734) 
Alineral. .Salt, .w’ith its Dissolubility in Water. 1865 Ch. 
Times 12 Aug. 952/3 The theological objection to the dis- 
.solubiiity of marriage. 

Dissoluble (di's^i»bT, dispTii/bT), a. [ad. L. 
dissofftbiUis that may be dissolved, f. dissolvPre to 
Dissolve; cf. F. dissoluble (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm,).] Capable of being dissolved. 

1. Capable of being scjiarnted into elements or 
atoms; decomposable, disintegrable; capable of 
being destroyed by complete dccompositiun. 

* 5 M More Treat. Passion Wks. 1985/1 The body being 
made of the earth, and mixte wyih other elementc.s, was of 
nature fly.-soliiblc and mortall. 1665 Hooke Alicroj^, 105 
Volalil sulphureous parts of dissoluble nr combustible bodies. 
1768-74 TrcKhK Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 3x4 Making the soul 
rompounded, dissoluble, and perishable. 183^ J. H. New- 
man' Par. Serm. IV. xii. ai8 'I'hat W’hich is material is 
dissoluble. x868 Tknnvson J.nctvtius 1x5 How then should 
the G(h 1 s Being atomic not be dissohiblc? 

+ 2. Gamble of lieing tlissolveti in a liquid ; so- 
luble. Obs, 

X64X Frfnch Distill. V. (1651) 165 The water .. carryelh 
along with it some of the dissoluble parts of t he niitie. ^ X769 
E. iiANcuor-T Guiana 74 A yellowish gum, diss<.^liible in an 
aqueous menstruum. 1809 Pkarson in Phil. Trans. XC I X . 
339 That the whole of this oxide is not dissoluble in the acitl. 

3. Of a chain, knot, or anything that binds: 
Capable of being loosened or unfastened (see Dis- 
nolve 5) ; usually of a ‘tie*, connexion, etc. ; 
Capable of being undone (see DissiOLVE 10). 

r 1600 Swinhurnf. (i^»86) 225 'i’he same Sponsals 

were.. dissoluble by occasion of Fornication, a 1630 M a u- 
MfoN Antit/uaiy 1. Dr.am. Wks. (1875) 205 If T .stand link’d 
unto you, 'I'he Gordian knot were less dissoluble. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851)170 'I’luit Mariage is indissoluble, 
is nut I lalholickly true ; w'ec know it diN.S|ijnble for Adultery. 
1803 WoRDSW. Depart, /r. Grasmere 2 'rho gentlest Shade 
that walked Klysian plains Might sometimes covet dis- 
soluble chains. X87B .Skelky Stein I. 2c^ The connexion of 
Austria with Germany was. .far less easily dissoluble. 

4. 'That may be dissolved, as an assembly or 
society. 

t64M in Clarendon I/ist, Feb. v. 8 a8o Did not the people 
that scut them look upon them as a body but tem^iorary, 
and dissoluble (ed. 1702 dissolvable] at his mnjest^'^s 
pleasure ? 

t Dissolubleness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being dissoluble ; solubility. 

Hooke Microrr. 108 'i bis Petrify'd substance . . was 
clifTering from Wood . . Fifthly, in its dissolublcncss ; for 
putting .some drops of dislill’d Vinegar upon the .Stone, I 
found It . . to yield. . Ijuhbles. x666 1 h»yle Orig. Formes Sf 
{Jual. 11. vii. 344 It acquir'd Dissulubleiies.se in A^ua /art is, 

DisSOlutS (di*sdl'rrt), a. {sb.) [ad. f.. dis.so/ttl- 
us loose, disconnected, pa. pple. of dissolvlfrc to 
loosen, disunite, Dlssolve; cf. F. dissohu 
'I'lie appear.-mce of the senses in Eng. iloes not correspond 
with their original development in Latin.] 

'1*1. Having their connexion or union dissolved; 
disconnected, disjoined, disunited. Oh. 

X541 R. Con. AND Gnydon's Quest. Chirnrg. C j, Nature . . 
wyl n;it lenc them [membre.s sparmatyfj thus dyssolute, re- 
ioyneth and knytteth them the liest that .she may. 1578 
Ranlster Hist. Man 1. 3 It were requisite, that the.. bones 
.should neither be di.s.soliitc and uniuyned, nor yet altogether 
whole, and continiiull. Hohmes Lerdatfi. in. xlii. 978 

*J'he part excommunicated is no longer a Church, but a dis- 
solute number of iiulividuall persons. 1651 — Gord. tjr Soc. 
vii. 8 la to; It is no longer a Court, or one Person, but a 
dissolute multitude without any supreme power. 

ta. Helaxcd, enfeebled, weak ; wanting consist- 
ence or finnness of texture or temperament. Obs, 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xlv, Dut 1 be holpen of he & 
inwardly enformed, I am made all Icuke Jk di.ssolute. 1577 
Hsnnv.K Aw, £ccl. Hist. (1619) 188 You ioo.se hands, and 
dissolute knees, ye shall be strengthened. 1607 Topskll 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 345 The fle.sh of the Alzabo . . is of a 
slender and dissomte substance. *684 tr. Bonet's Merc, 
Compit. IV. 120 This lax and dissolute con-sistency [of the 
blood], .makes it apt to dissolve into Serum. s8i6Colkkiogr 
Statesm. Man. 354 Vital warmth . . relaxing the rigid, con- 
solidating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that which 
is about to sink down. 

+ 3. Having the energies, attention, etc. relaxed ; 
wanting firmness, strictness, or assiduity; loose, 
lax, slack, careless, negligent, remiss. Ohs. 

I3te Wyclip Prov. xix. j.i; l^outhe sendeth in step ; and a 
dissolut [x9^ negligent], soule shal bungre. CS430LVD0. 
Minor P. (1840)945 (Mats.) Now passyng besy, now dis. 
solut, now ydu. X574WHiTr.irr Def. Annsw. ni. Wks, 1851 
1 . 330 Neither the law wa.« then cruel, neither yet the gospel 
is now dissolute for the greatness of forgivene.ss. 1589 
Hakluyt Poy. 188 Through meere dissolute negligence shee 
(a ship] perished on a jwnd. 1597 Hookxh EecT.Pol. v. Ixxii. 

1 18 'To temper the minde, lest contrarie affection comming 
in place should make it too profuse and diasolute. 1619 
W. Sclatkr Rxp. 1 Thess. (1630) 459 Alas, how cold .. are our 
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nflectioiis often f How dissolute oor practice T How dull 
our memory f 

f 4. irnrestraiiied in behaviour or tlcporlmcnt ; 
not subject to proper restraint ; loose, wanton. (In 
(juot. 1620, \Vasleful, lavish.) Oh\ (cxc. as in- 
volved in 5). 

<71460 Stnns Pner TO If art *251) in Habet'S 26 

With dissolute [MS. Lamb, wantownej laughters do thow 
non ortente To-ffwc thy soucrayn. 1536 Pil^. Per/. (W. dc 
W, 1531) 9'> kWhal cause hast y" to he so flissolutc & iitcry ? 
i6s6Si;km. k Mahkh. Conutry Parmn 117 This aillell is 
foolish and dihSoUitc, oasie to stray abroad hither .and 
thither, conlrarie vuto slieepe, wliitli koepe together. 1630 
.Sjifi.i on Don o/i* 11. iv, A great deal of Goods . . of all j 

which the youu? man remained a dissolute Lord. 160 I 
Nkkiuiam Ir. Sfltlefi's Mare CV. 45 A rude sort of men. wiiTi- j 
out Laws, without Goveruincnt, free and dissolute \ 1 ihermn i 
aUjut fiolutnmX 1713 11 i:rkki.kv Ctnardian No. 3 f 1 It is a ; 
curtain CIiaractcristi<^ of a dis,sidutc and ungoverned mind ! 
to riul or speak disrespectfully of them. 

b. Garcless or lawlcss.s in stvle. Now ran. 

1566 T. Stai'I.kion Ret. Untr. yt’i’iv/ Episl., Your mancr 
of writing is . . so J.)issolut L<iose and Neglig> nt. 16x9 W. 
SetATK-H I'lxp, I Thess. (idjt)) sf)9 I .ilhcr hec i.s loo ))ruf(nuKl, 1 
or too plaine . . too dissolute, or too ex.ict. 1718 1 *kiok ' 
.SWowtW Pref., Heroic with coiiliiiued rliyme .. w.is found ' 
too dissolute and wild. 1771 11 . \Vali*olk l ertues .iueui. j 
Paint. IV. ]. (U.) A loose, and, if 1 may use the word, a dis- . 
solute kind of ]>.itnliug. i85« Ki skin .S'/ones I'en. (1874) I. j 
xvii. 184 'J'hc di-s.soluic dulnes.s of Kiiglisli riainbuyant. 

6. Tbit has thrown off the restraints of niornlily \ 
and virtue ; lax in morals, loosc-livintj ; licentious, j 
profligate, debauched. (Of persons, their actions, j 
etc.) 'J'he current sense. : 

15x3 Hkaosuaw tit. 1. 28 Hyssoluie man folow- 

yng sciisualyte. 1548 H Ai.i. Chron.^ Ri b. HI (an. a) 32 li, 

A wom:in kcvcii to caniatl atrectlon, and disMilutv. livinge. I 
>59? SiiAKS. Merry /K. lit. iii. vo\ Wr.e will yet hruic nnne j 
trickes with Fal.stafle : his dissolute disease will scarsc olicy 
this nicdiciuc. 167X Mii.-kin /’. R. 11. 15 . Helial, the dis- 
soiutesi S^iirit that fell. J in'. ‘.unsu.iU .vt, and, after Asmodai, 
The lleshliost Inculms. 1739 Jh ri.tK .Srrw. Wks. 1874 11. 

15 The many untimely deutlis ocui'-ioned by a dis.sohite 
course of life. 1874 Gkkc.m .y/aa-f Hist. \i. ^ 1. 207 'I ho 
nuMcs were as lawless and dissolute at home* as they were 
greedy and cruel abroml. 

B. sb. A (llisolutc person, a profligate, rare. 

1608 Dav Ham. out o/Pr. iv. iii, Did your cucr comiersc 
with .a intwe stiaunger <lis.soluto ? 1824 1 ..wnoK IVks. (1846) 

1. 777/2 Half llu' dis^oliucs in the p.iri.sli. 1B38 .SoiiTiiKvy Vv7’.v 
Pi/firiin. 11. in. x. note. The hon)»:Iy Imt sirriplund appella- 
tion .. has been deliuilely !,o(»cn<;«l down ,. Jleleii Alaria 
Williams names her ICli. of Koini;] 1 ho. J )issoluto of Jlabylon. 

U There are many instances of dtssolitfc lor tieso- 
late mostly scribal or typographical 

errors, sonieliiiies perh. owing to actual confusion. 

1509 Mawf-’S Past. Pleas. x.\xm. i, A place of dis.solntc 
d.arkunu.s. 1613 JlKi'.Krwoon Lang. Retig. >.83 (ircerc. . 
more dissolute tlion any region of Europe subject to tbe 
Turk. 1834 T. (.'komon Cuoi;i:i< Pahy J.eg. .S'. Ire/. 135 
I got .asboro, somehow or other . . upon a dissuhite island. 

t Drasolute, 7». mre. [f. Di.s.somjte a.] 

Irans. To render di.ssolutc. 

1679 PuANCK Aiitfit. Narr. Pop. /Va.' an 'Phe ready way 
to ucw-iriuuld a Nation, is, lir.sf to dbiSohilc .an«l d<‘b.'iuch it. 

t Di'SSOluted, ///. rt. Oh.rarc. [f. L. 
lut-m (sec Di.ssoi.U'i'K fl.) + -kd.] a. l)is.solvc(l. 
b. I,oo.sciitHl, unfastened, loose. 

1606 G. WfooococKi:] ir. Hist. Irsthte Cfjsx, ProiesiijFg 
that .tI inuclerale malice and ilisplcasuru, which liee had 
against him . .w.-is now dissoliilcd. a 1770 Smakt Tcntpieof 
(R.) Mad M.athfsis; her f-et all b.nre, Ungirt, un- 
trinim'd, with dis.sululed h.air. 

Di'ssol'ately, [f. l ji.s.sui.utk a. -i- ‘i.v 
In a dissolute manner. 

tl. Loosely, sbackly; carelessly, negligently; 
recklessly, Ohs. 

1553 llKhN77i: {>iiiKtns Curtins fol. 285 (R.) [Tliuy] mcr- 
uciluu .. yt he diir.'^l go .“^o dissolulclye amonges those 
naduns ..the barllannl^> pci-i'lc rcpuiirige bis rashcncs, (dr 
an assured conRilcnce. 1560 I’.kcun .\e70Catet i1. iv. Prayer 
Whs. 37O W«; nedc not to come slackcly and di.ssolutly, but 
rather diligent I V & earnestly viilo prayer. 1606 Hui.i ano 
.Sueton. 10 .Sulla .. .admonished the nobles oftentimes, To 
beware of the hoy that rvent girded so dis^ioliilely. 1736 
Ih’Ti.Kn Anal. 11. 314 DissoluU ly to neglect their own greater 
Good, for the sake of .a present Ics-ser Gratification. 

i* 2 . Unrestrainedly, l.avishly. Ohs. 
tsBx T. Noiitom Calvin's Inst. i. Pref., Tliey. .thynke that 
Gtxl is not rightly worshypped, vnle.sso altugelhcr they be 
dissolutely set out with exquisite gorgeou.snesse, or rather j 
with outragiou.s excesse. 1589 J*uttknham Eng. IWsie iii. i 
xxiv. (Arh.) 297, 1 hauc scene forrainc Kmbassadours iit the f 
<Jueene.s presence laugh so dissolutely. 1596 Shaks. t Ilni. ! 
// ', I. ii. 39 A Purse of Gold mo-st rc.solutely snatcii'd on M o«i [ 
day night, and most dissolutely spent on j’ucsday Morning. ! 
3. In a profligate manner ; licentiously ; in dis* ; 
sipation and debauchery. 

X550 Gkowi-KY Last Trump. 619 To lyuc. .dis.solully, thou 
sliuuldsUi he vi7to them ofTeiice. x6ix l>mi.i-: IVisti. xii. 23 
Men bane., lilted di.ssolmely and viirighieou.sly. xyi'x 
SnivrK i'arker An. 1.^63 11. xvii, The tiiu en’s .suhiccts lived ; 
«1is.soiulely, vainly and luxnrinusly, 1859 Tf.nny.son Enid ■ 
U24 Roistcrer.s, Fcmiiiincly fair .and dis.soluieIy pale. j 

Drssolutenesa. [f. as Jjrec. i -nemk.] The j 
ijuality of beinK Jissolnle ijn various senses). ; 

tl. Kemissness, negligence, carelessness. Obs. ^ ! 

1576 Ki-kmino Panopl. Epht. 97 She cliargcth Anthonie , 
with dissolutt'.ncsse in diietie. Ibid, 356 'IJiis our di.ssolutv- j 
nesBc and negligence. 16x9 W. Sclatkii Exp. 1 7*//c.«. (1630' : 
SS3 Our dissoluteness hath heenc Um palpable, in i)rii)iug j 
God's blessing vpuii uur endcuuurs. I 

VoL. ill. 


ta. Absence or abandonment of restraint ; wan- 
touncss, excess, extravagance. Ob$. 

rS^J. HArriiKK in Ellw_f>r/]f. Le/L Ser. i. III. note, 
Which rcquirelh rather tliligeiice in stud)’, then dissolute* 
ness in plays. 1667 MAKvtLLCWy. cciii.Wk.s. 1872-5 11. 40/ 
The dissohileiiess of grief, the piaHligaliiy of .sorrow. 1690 
Nomkis (1692)51 All niaiiiterof odd Postures and 

Gestures up to the height of an Antick Dissoluteness. 

3 . Looseness of manners and morals ; licentious- 
ness, profligacy. 

1549 Co\’KRnALK, etc. Erasm. Par. Rev. viii. (R.) A . , 
wliyppe.whiche shoulde .scourge and punyshc the cliristan- 
dorno fallytig into synne and dys^olu(e^es. i6(n Fi.o]<io 
Montaigne n. xii. (1632) 244 The disiiulute1105.se of the Pre- 
lates and people of those d.ayes. 1739 Shki.vockk A rtillery 
111. 770 People wlio w'ould spend their lives in Debauchery 
.and I )issolulene.s.s. 1855 Macaulay Ilht. Pxi^. I V^ 456 1'he 
mo'.t diNsolutc c.avalier.s stood aghast at the dissoIutcne.ss of 
the einuncip.ated precLian. 

Dissolution (dist'ilbr-Jon). [In some senses 

а. !•’. iiissolution (12th c. in Ilatz.-Daim.), in others 
ad. L. lihsohltibn-cMt 11. of action from dis.^ohD t' 
to lireak up, l)r.s.s(iLVK.] The action of dissolving 
or fact of Ix'ing dissolved, in various senses of the vb. 

1. Scp-iration into parts or constituent elements ; 
rcductioti of any body or mass to clemenU or 
atoms ; deslmclion of the c.visting condition ; dis- 
i nlegrat ion , decom posit ion . 

•398 T REVi5.\ Earth, de I\ R. xix*. xlvil. (1495) 800 Though 
hytier thyiige.s haue les-xe Jjtte than sharjm ihyuges of 
s.auonr yet it rimkith more dis.soIu(:ioii and departyngu in 
the longe. 147X Ripley Com/. Aleh. iii. xiv. in A.'shm, 
(7652) 142 Ells .shall no kyndly f)y5.soIucyon he. Nor Pulry- 
fyyiig sliall thou nolle .see. 1597 Morlkv Inirod. Mus. ib 3 
A hcrcilitarie lepreKie in a mans hodie is vncurable without 
the dis.snlution of the wht»le. 1667 Mll.TON P. L. -Ml. 459 
When this worlds dissolution shall he ripe. 1736 1 U'tli;u 
Anal. 1. 1. iM The dissolution of fle.sh, skin and homes. 1839 
Scott Amu of C. xxxiii, 'J'he vault where the long-dc* 
.scciuled Counts of Provence await e(| dissoliiiion. 1862 H. 
.Sia:Nci;w First I' tine. 11. xii. § lyj Dis.scdution i.s the absorp* 
tion of motion and concomitant disintegration of matter, 
b. In a theory of di.sease, opposed to evolution. 
1883 Jleoiii.iNGs Jackson cite<l in Syd. Sac. J.ex. 1894 

— Eaetors of Insanities 3, 1 have often urged that for the 
scieiitilic study of maladies of the Nervous .System, we 
.should iiivo.ligate them as Dissohittons (reversals of h'.vo- 
liition) of this or that p.irt of the nervous system. Ibid. 3 
.^tmlying ius.anitie.sasl)i.ss<ilutitjii.s as reversals of evolmion 

- of the highest ceo hral centres. 

2 . The reduction of a substance from the solid lo 
the liquid form ; Ihpiefaclioti. Now only the mcUing 
into water or the like; formerly, also, ~ fusion. 

1598 SuAKH, Merry II \ fji. v. iiH A man of my Kiilncy. . 
that am as .suhiect to he.ate as butter , . A iiuui of continu.all 
dissolution, and thaw. i6a6 Bai on .SWv'h § 291 Mrtab 
give Orient and fine CoIuur.s in 1 )is‘.olution. a 1661 Ki’i i.UR 
I rorthies 1 . 221 It h.appened in the year 16/-, 7, upon 

the dissolution of the great snow. 1779 f. Moori: I 'iew 
.S'oe. Fr. (178^) I. xxvi. 272 The rays of ih<r sun . . accasion 
.an uneijual dissolution of the ice. x8o3 Acr.nnt Trav. I. 396 
Inundations, .caused by the dissolution of the ice and snow, 
t b. ( )f the blood ; see qiiots. Obs. 

1737-51 CiiA.Miu-Rs Cyil.^ Dissolution of the blood is an 
affcciion of ih.at humour, directly opposite to coagulation. 
1883 .Syd. .Sof. /.c.r., />/.vjrA/////<w. .formerly applietl by the 
Immoral piiystcians to a diminution of consistence of the 
hlootl. 

3 . The [iroccss of dissolving or condition of being 
dis.solvcd ill a liquid ; solution. Now rare or Ohs. 
.11558 .see b. 1 1641 Kkkncii Distill, i. (1657) to Dissolution, 
is the turning of bodies into a liquor by the addition of some 
innnidity. 169a R.av yyi.v<?/. iv. (1732) 54 'I'he Dis- 
solution of s;dt or sugar in w.ater. 1707 Curios, in ilnsb, .V 
Card. 16O Aqua Foviis is the best for the Dis:>olulioii of 
Metals. 1838 1 >irKEN.s Nich. A'VcXr. vii, Allow'ing for the dis- 
.solution <jf the sugar. 

tb. cover. The result of this; the liquid with 
Avhat is dissolved in it; a solution. Obs. 

1556-68 Wakpe tr. Alexis' r. 5 a, To make a naturall 
dissolution of tine gold; and when you wall take of it, take 
two parts of tlie said licor, .and one parKTf the. dissolution ot 
y gold, 1636 U.v.oN .S'yA’vj §789 Dissolue the Iron in th«* 
Aqiia Fortis; Atid wi-.igh the l )issoUi lion. 1707 Curios, in 
Ifusb. 4- Card. 304 Dissolve it in.. Spirit of .Nitre : .set the 
dis.sulution to evaporate. 

*1* 4 . Hiiitful relaxation, softening, or weakening ; 
cnfechlemcnt. Obs. 

<7x400 MAUNrmv. (1839) xv. 163 For the gicle distresse of 
the hete . . fur I lie giet di.s.soliicioun of the Rudy. 1601 
Hoi.t-AM) Pliny 11. 'I’hc decoction.. hcl pel h the feeble* 

iitfsse and dissolution of iho sinewes. i6ao VEV\a H Cia 
Recta viii. it>6 Dolorou-s Gouts .. tortures luid iIisM»hiti«*ns 
of the limme.s. X651 Ij r. TAvr.tiR Holy Living ii. U 1 
A longing after sensual pleasures is a dissolution of the 
spirit of a man, and makes it kxisc, soft, and wandering. 
1^3 lluRSKT tr. More's Utopia 122 There inusl follow a Di.s- 
solution of justice, the chief Sinew of Society. 

б. The condition of being loose from due re- 
straint ; t excess, extravagance {obs.)\ laxity of 
bchaviottr or morals ; dissolute living, dissolute- 
ness [arc/i.), 

c 1400 Rose 4001 It [youthel ledith tn.an now up now 
doiin In inoLht.1 tlissoUiidoun. 1483 Monk of Es'eskam (Arh.) 
83 'I'hcm wliidic wastyn the godys of the holy chyrche 
whcriiy they were made rychc in dyssolueyon of clothyng, 
in voluptuous melys and pompys of the world. 1536 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) Bsh, Flyo dissolucyon & wantonnessc. 
>553 Rkcon Rcluiites o/ Rome (r.sfii) i6z" 'I'bcy for their 
viithaiikerulnesse .Vc dissolution of lyfc, were dcuriued of the: 
hitly coinniuiii«jn. 1647 Poorer o/ Keys l*rcf. 3 Wickednesse 
and dissolution of manners was to Ijc loukt on as the only 


I heresy. 1651 J, Taylor Holy Living ii, § t These tamed 
{ his yniuhfuraptnps'ics to dissoluiioii. 1707 Norkis 7 Vv<i/. 

: Humility vl. 271 Nothing more belKws .. dissolution of 
! thought . , ihaii u vain foppi.sh drc.vs. x% 66 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 
634 Aft«.‘r the gtntriil peace of 1814, dissolution began to 
decrease in high places. 

fb. witli //. An iii.stance of this; a dissolute 
act or m.aclico ; .in extravagance or excess. Obs. 

i X430 I.yik;. Toe has (issS) ii, xv. 1 Fleshly histes Aiul dis* 
Rolutions. 1483 Gaxto.n Cold. Leg. 150 b/t Lerne lo bc.stylle 
& tesebowe iiu di-solurions. 1490 - Eneydos vi. 23 He 

r. heweth the dyssnlucyons and pcnierse coiidycyons that 
ben iji the se\o femyiiync. 1559 Tmm.son Calvin's Setnn. 
Tim. 730/2 'Ihat. .all di>sulutions, vile and wicked actes lie 
suppressed. 1651 -1 J ku, 'I'avlor .^enn. /or year, O/Ciuily 
Fearm. (1678)61 II^iNiraint of gaieties and dissolutions. 

0 . 'J'he relaxation or undoing of any tic, bond, or 
biiuiing jiower; the dissolving of a connexion, 
union, etc. (Cf. r)i«.soi.vK 10, ii.) * 

e 1534 tr. Pol. I'erg. Hist. (Camden, No. vo) 5 Upon disso- 
lution of tb.at tiT.alie. X548 Mali. Chron., A/W. iK (an. 4) 
ii»5 h, The c.ause of di.ssoTiicion of their .atuitir. and league. 
k6s> J. I'aylok Holy t.iving ii. § a 'l he lousing the huiuls 
of the tungucj and the very lirst div.oliiliou of its duty is 
iTuc degree of intemperance. 1840 Penny Cyil. XVII. 294/2 
A in.airiage of a fi.nie-sole trader is ak'^o a dissolution of 
a p.artner.ship at will. ^ 1856 Fkoi dk Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 
120 Even if iho in.arri.ago .. had never h<*cn questioned, he 
might justly have desiietl the dissidiitioti of it. 

7 . The breaking up, disini.ssal, or dispersion of 
an assembly or association ; the termination of the 
existence of a constiliited body of persons (c.g. of 
the monasteries, and now csp. of Parliament). 

•535 *"b 7 27 Hen, Vtll, c. 26. § 26 Immetliairly vpon the 
pr«rug,u;ioii or di^Mihiciuii of this pre.sent piirlianicnl. 1651 
Hoiiiii:.s Leviath. 11. xxii. ttf> The Assembly may he punished 
..by di.ssolutioii, or forfeiture of their Letters. 1659 b. 
Hahri.s /V i'vV'rt/’.v Iron Age 289 .Some inonethK before the 
ilissolutinu of the Parliament. ^ 1730 Magna lirit. V. 762/1 
Htrdwick I’liors .. conliiiucti in the Monks Hands till the 
Dissuhitiuri. 1765 l{r,.\i.KSioNK Comm. i. ii. iSo A dissolu- 
tion is the civil clcatli of the parlument. 1831 Sir j. .Sin- 
c.i Air< IL 373 Since the dissolution of the Hoard of 

Acrirnliiirr:, xMa Li>. Hrouoiiam^ /hit. Const, xiii. 184 
'flu: ilis‘ulnf ion of the iiionasteries in Henry Vlfl’s reign. 
1874 Gio i.n .Short Hist. viii. § 2. 462 'flu: conversion of 
the King was followed by .a quiet dissolution of the Hiigiio 
not i».ai ty. 

8 * 'IVrminalion of life ; death, decease. 

Various^’ understood .as ‘departure or release from life', 
*sf;li.ar.ation of the soul from the body’, and ‘disintegration 
of the body’. See Dissoi.\ r 6. 

1533 ^loRK. De quat. Noriss. Wks. 77 'I'ho disolnr.ion and 
seiierauncc of tlu- .sinile fio the hm ly. x 5 M Itiiii.i. (Dishops’) 

2 rim. iv. CTlu* tiini:i)f myjlissolulion [Gr. lii'aAuu'tiur, L. >V4<7- 
Intionis) earlier Kiig. vv., from Wyd. 1388 depaitingj is at 
hanile. 1596 7 S. Finchk in Ducarel Hist. ( roydon App. 
(7783) i|4a 'flianks to Almi.’.hlie (’tod foi* Mr. (,’oinntrollrr's 
<lissolui:ion fruni the buiul.’tge (tf his corrupte lio^lie. 1641 
Hindk y. Truen Ik. 201 Di.aili is but 11 itussagc unto life, a 
dis.solutioit of soiile imd body for a Reason. 1658 Sir 
Hrowsi. Hydriot, i. 2 Mi:n have been most pimnlastital in 
the singular t.ontrivaiicei of i heii corporall dissolution. X 7 X 3 
Sn ELI'. .Speet. No. 263 f 7 H<s waits the Day of iiis 
Dissolution with a ’Rc.signataMi mixed with Delight, 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. un P 12 It is absurd lo he afraid of 
the natund dissolution of the body. 1827 J. \y. Crokeii 
6 .Aug. in ("roker Papers 'iSS-p, Ills breathing is diflicult, 
anti . .ilierc aie all the syrnpioin!* of approaching dissuluiiun. 
1856 Siu Ii. lliJoniK Psychol. Ivq. I. iv. 131 Some die reiuiii- 
ing all I heir faculties, and quite aware, that their dissolution 
is at hand. 

9 . 'I he action of bringing fir condition of being 
l>roiiglit to an end ; undoing, termination, destruc- 
tion, ruin; breaking up, disintegration, disorg.'in- 
i^.ation (of a connected fiystem, etc.). 

X528GARDINFR in Porocic Rce. Re/. 1 . 1 . 702 That realm were 
like to Kune to uis-.ulntion. a 1625 Fi.nf m u Si^e V’nlvur 
III. ii, I doubt not . . 'fo si'C. .a dissolution of all blo(KKh«*d, 
1677 Ww.v. Frnn. Orig. Man, 11. x. 7 jvi Dim n to the l.i*.t 
Jiissolution of their City under 'fitus. 1728 Voi'nc. Lo-.’e 
Fame VI. (i7r!7) 754 .Such tlissolulion tlir.iiigli the whole 
1 fiiui, "I'is not a world, but rhaus of mankind. iSssMir- 
MAN Lat. Chr. ix. iii. (1S64) V. 241 lit fi.id but to wajl the 
dis.soliuir.*ii of t.)ilio's power; it nuiuMed aw.iy of itself. 
1883 .S. F. S.viiM HovCh. Fne. v.-ished her JaiC 27 'I'he 

s. ame dissolution of morals ami irrcligiuu.s spirit h.ad c.\istcd. 

tb. Mtts. (See qiiol. ) fVer. 

1764 CuoKKR, etc. /bV/. Artsy Se.y Dissolntion, in imisie, is 
when a sound iu the cnliannonic gnins i.s lowered three 
dieses ; for llicrcby that gemus is dissolved, .and the mubic . . 
is cliroin.Tlir. 

tiO. Solution, resolution (of a question, etc.). 
Obs. rare. 

1549 Latimer's ^th Term. bef. Fdm 17 , (.Arh.. 132 margin, 
M. I„ilimer retuineih to h>s former <|uc.sliuri and to the 
di.ssohicioii of the same. 

Dissolu’tional, (2. [f. ^ Ah.] Of or 

pertaining to dissolution. 

1889 J. M. Roiu-ktson Ess. towards 0 / 7 . Afeth. 4 lArn- 
ginus. -has the note of that k-ng dissolutional epoch. 1895 
/’<7//.I/fT//(r'. 6 July '*•/:' 'I he Facioiy I'.ill ..has parsed in 
dissoliitional and ths.soliitc h.i n;, and it c.an he amended, if 
necessary, .at coiisolidalir;„ leisure. 

Kssolu’tionism. [f. as prec. + The 

doctrine or principles of dissolutioniats. 

>894 SwiNiu RVF. Studies in Prose tjr Poetry 102 Dis- 
unionism, dissolutionism, or cummunulism. 

Dissola'tionist. [f. as prec. + One 

who advocates or aims at dissolution. Also allrib. 

1882 Pall Mall C. 23 Sept, i The diAsolutlonbt campaign 
of M Ganilietla’s friends, i88s Fraser’s ATog. XXVI . i j i 
Thi.s is the reactionary, and in some degree dis.w)lutionisf, 
parly in the Union. 
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DISSOLUTIOUS. 

t DissolU'tious, a. Ofts. yat e. Inclined to dis- 

solntcness. 

15^ ^ hcph . Kat . vii. Tw ,</ I ju s , Alii, To draw 

and goe t«i sur:h as lie dissolutions «.)r that the)’ doc and 
make dis:»olulc. 

DiSSOllltive (di a. Now /aye. [f. 

L. disKohlt- ppl. stern -i -IVE : prob. immed. ad. 
ined.L. ilissolu/iv-ii.\ or F. dissoluiif\\ 

1 . Having the property of dissolving; ; producing 
dissolution or disintegration; dissolvent. 

£ \^aaJ.nfi/runc's Cirurg. 210 To cniposiyms (if bloofl bou 
mijt do inedicyris iepcrcuss,ifs & dlssolutiuls sotilly. 1537 
Andricw lirnnswYkfSt lUsiyil. Waters Rv, It hath vcriini 
attraclyfe and dyssolntyfc. s66a I. Chanm kk 1‘tvi /A'/- 
iHoni’s Oriat. 76 Air wants in it self a dissoliitivc prim iidc 
of it self. ni69X llovi.v; ll'ks. V. 5.x> (R.^ The air miHlit 
promote the dissoliitive action of th«i mcnstrniini. 

2. Burtnining to, or of the nature of, dissolution 
or ditllite^tion. 

x886 Mvkw Phantastns 0/ Lhiug Iniiod. 4 5 Wc havo 
indiK'cd Ihy hypii-jtism] a thanjjc of pr-rsmiality which 
not per se either cvuhiiivc or 
t Bissolutory, oh. rmr. [f. as prec. f 
-OUT.] Tpne. I. 

1757 tr. fiencM's Pyritol. -j.s; fenncntalive, iiilf'^tinc, 
dissoiulory mulioti. 

IHSBO'lvable, Also -iblo. [f. Dr^soj.vi: 
I'. + -ABi.E: substituted (in part) for Dis.soLi ui.i-: 
from r^. type dissoluhilis.\ ('ajialde of being dis- 
solvetl ; dissolul>lL*. 

1 . Capable of bring separ.aled or reducetl into 
its formative elements ; decoirj(iosaMe. 

1541 R. Coi'L.\.ND Guy ions Quest, y ^rhurg-.. l or the 
stibstaunce seldom dys-.ohiahlc lyfilitly it Ithe liverj onghtc 
to haue medyryiie somwhat ‘stypiyke. 1661 K. Houivi’riwis 
Fit’ll to Q.f.ii-ers 1 'rd. 1 Vou are hut men. .and 

yemr siihsiauLC but dls-olv.-i!.il« clay. 1677 Hai k F*‘hf. 
Orig. Man. 1. iii. ci6 M.au th;ti U ev«Mi npoTi I lie intri»i-.lrk 
constitution of his ii.-itiire dis‘.ij!viblc-. //uti. 1. v. 1 12 A t om- 
position inii-ia-^ecaliy dissolvable. x86t I.. I... Notu.K /.w- 
fiergs 114 Ii (an iciberplis as dissolvable as the clouds from 
n Inch it originally fell. 

2 . Capable of being liquefied or melted ; fusible ; 
soluble. ? Oh. 

1653 H AfoKK Aittiii, Ath. i. ni. fi7i;.) 35 Tim Hrains 
generally are easily vlissolvablc into a watery C^OMsislenre. 
1668 Wir iciss Re.il K’.kar, iiSy I’lissolvable, by Water, <u* by 
Kirr. 1711 .Sn i 1 f. .V/ctV. Net. 95 r 3 Cbiiilrcii, when 1 ros.ed 
. .how i!i.sMi!v:il)li.’ they are into Tear-:. 1733 Ciikynic Eng;. 
Malady i. v. U 3 (1734' ,>^l Salts, .hard, ami dissolviblc only 
by Water. 17^ .^ui.i.ivan I'/Vto A n/. 1 . 4Ci All the metals, 
excepting plaiina ami gold, are di.ssolvablc by .I'liia fonis, 

3. Of a connexion, union, society, etc. : C'ajjalile 
of being undone or baviiig its existence }nil an end 
to; temiiiiahle, destruolible. 

x68i 6 J. .Si.oTT Chr. Lift' (1747) III, 392 The Obligatlims 
of divine Coinin.aiuls arc dissulv.iblc only by divine Couriior- 
m.-»nds. 170* fsec f ) issijLi ui r 4 ). 1861 ni.c Flnribus 
i'umi: Pr..;,e Wks. 63 We arc not a mere partner- 

ship, dissolvable . . by mutual consent, .but a nation, 
llenoe DissolTabiTity {-ihiiHy in Richardson 
DiasolvableneM (in Craig 1847). 
Dissolivant, obs. var. of Di.h.kolvent. 
t BiSBOlvative, «. Oh. rare. [f, next -I- 
‘.vTiVE.j a. Having the propeity of dissolving, 
dissolutive. b. That tends to dissolve readily, 
1577 FRAMrTON A>:i '5 i. (iSyO 8 ItaUamo . . is 

dissoiuaiiuc, and so it docth consume .. ^wclliuges. <580 
— Monardt'S Med. Venom nil The use <if goo<,l 

Mcares casie and dissolv.-iiivc. 

BisSOlVO (di/plv), 7 >. Also 4-6 dyssolve, 
5“6 desol ve. [ad. 1 dissoh-ere to loosen asuiuler, 
disunite, dissolve, f. Dis- f i- solvere to loosen, 
Solve.] I. Transitive .senses. 

1 . To loosen or jmt asunder the parts of ; to reduce 
lo its form.itivc elements; to destroy the ]ihysical 
integrity; to di.siiilegrate, decompose. {'Sow rare 
or Oh. exc. a.s as.sociated with other senses.) 

138* Wvra.rf a Cor. v. i If onre erthely lions of this ilwcl- 
lyng be dissidnrd. . we han a bildyng of Hod, .nn lions not 
inaad hy liondis, enci lastingc. e 1400 Three Kings Coiogne 
i;;,} pc bodyc-s of |>cs 111 kyngis wexed rorrupt and were 
dissolucd turned in to powdre. 1500-30 Dimjak Poems 
(Sc. i'. S.) Ixxiii. V44 Now ried in gold, dissoluil now- 
in a;-s (-ashes). x6tx t.i>UYAr Crudities 419 If it w-erc 
:i strong bridge, they could not dissolue it w-iih so gre.at 
c.\pi;diu*»n. xyzs Wot.i.AsioN- lietig. Snt. ix. S 8. Oi.'j 
Whctiier that soul. .0:111 think at all uhcii the body i.s quite 
dissolvcil. X77S I*K»;hiLi;v/l/>I. 2C6 V'cgetable and aniiii.al 
Mibst.-mres dissolved by pntrefarrion . . einit phlogiston. 
1841 4 Exiriisfis A'm., tntelleet Wks. (Itohri) I. 134 Wafr-r 
dissolvent wih-mI, and iron, ami .salt. 

fife *589 P« 'nr.NMA.M Eng, Poesie ii. xiv. (xv.J (Arh.) 140 
.Make your choisc of very few- w-ords dai iilii|uc, or. .dissolue 
and breake them into oibcr fcctc. 1641 Kt iui tt Holy 4 
Pri’L St. iti. xxiv. 2/1. Wc may for a while dissolve our 
conlirmccl discourse into a di.-dogm*. 

2 . To melt or reduce into a lupiid condition, a. 
T»> mt It ])y hi. .at ; to fuse. Now rare or Oh, 

.*38* WYcr ir 2 /V/. iii. jo Eleinentrs shulen be dissolned 
, I.anfratu ‘s Cii^urg. 34a po. gummys St hnlen 

lie . disstilurd -.vih firr, X530 PAi.soH.s-aa/i, I dissolve, a-, hca'c 
dothc lycyur, wbaii ii is iro.scn. z6oo l{AKi.uvr l\y. (j8i,.) 
111. 48 l.t:f...rc the ^unne b.-iih warmed ihc ayro, and ilis- 
solved the Yy. , X793 Sm» atom F.dy.Kt(»:e L. H 274 ' 1 -hc iiul.-d 
at each end having a i.onsi«UTal.ile heat, it was found prac- 
tic^le to dis-.iAvc boih the ends of the former inasse.s. 

D. lo linuefy hyconlai.-l willi or immersion in a 
liquid ; to (lifluse the molecules of (a solid or gus) 
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in .1 liquid no that they are indistinguishable from 
it ; to melt {in something), make a Soldtiow of. 
(Predicated of a personal agent, or of the liquid.) 

' Dissolve avavtont : lo remove or extract (from a compound 
in.xs.s) by clisfiolving. 

Wyc.uk Sei. Whs. 111.68 Men axeii coinounly, wbi 
s.sli is di.s.solved pus, but cristal and opere stoones ben not 
loosid .-IS (.ipir salt.] 1460 70 Bh. Quiatessenre 9 l*utte 
p.inne yn pe watir coro-syuc Sal armuniac and pat watir 
wip<iutc dome wol dis<mhio gold into watir. 11^3 I*. Gai.f. 
etntid. 11. 63 The Hammunmeum dtssniued in Vineger. 
1677 CJbkw Solution of Satis in Ana/. Plants^ /\rc. vii. (lOS?) 
'299 Two Ounces of Water will dissolve three Ounces of 
Loaf-Sugar. 1791 HAMii.roN I, i. t, i. 

I T The iion may he dissolved in the muriaiic aciu. 1854 J. 
•Scoi-FiiRN in Orr\s Ctre. .SV'. Chein. 24 Various salts , . may 
be dissolved out by Hxiviatinn. X873 A. W. Wilmamnon 
Chem. .S7m6-«/jr led. .3) xiv. § 87 At i5“C. water dissolves 
I alMiut twice its volume of chlorine gas. 1875 Daw-kun Daivn. 
tf Lt/e iv. 83 l)y dissolving away their shells with acid. 

3. In various Jig. applications of senses i and 2 ; 
csp. To melt or S(.*fteu the heart or feelings of ; to 
cause to * melt * iuto tears, grief, etc. ; to relax or 
enervate with ple.isurc, liixur)', et^. ; to immerse or 
absor?) in some engrossing occupation. Chiefly in 
p.-issive. (Now rare cxc. in phr. dissolved intents. 
or in tlirect figures from sense 2 b.) 

X509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxxiv. xix, Her hardy h.arteshe 
gan tor lo dissolve. 163s Milton Penscroso 165 In seryit-e 
high, ami .vnihems clear, As may . . DRsolvo. me into ecstasies. 
1679 J’lnn Addr. Prot. I. 38 Dis.solv’d in Pleasures, he 
w-or.shipp'd no other God. 1707 Waits Hymn. * Alas I 
and did my Savumr Heed?' v, Dissolve my Heart in 
'l haiikfulncs.s. And melt my Kyc.s lo Tears, 1791 D’Iskaei i 
Cur. Lit., Libraries. Henry Rantzall.. who-^* days were 
tlisHolved in the plc.-isures of rcadiiig. x8oo Mrs. Hi'Rvky 
Maurtray Earn. IV. 183 Mrs. Lcnmer w.as dissolved in 
tears the w-liole evening. 1843 Carlyle Pa-d 4 Pt. tit. 
iii. (1872) 130 Action hangs, as it w-crc, dissolved in Speech. 

1 4 . To relax, weaken, enfeeblt!, in body or bodily 
slrength. Oh. 

<; 1400 Lati frauds Cirurg. 16 To mychc slepingc . . feblih 
bis vertewes .. To niyche walcynge lU.ssollip consumep 
liys spirites. ^ xaoo Mai'NDkv. (Koxh.) xviii. Si p»i grete 
violence of hete, pat dissoliiez paire bodys. exs^ Ir. Pol. 

• Verg. Hist. (Camden, No. 29.1 t8o That sorcercs Lly/ahetli 
the queue ., with her w-itclicraft hath so cnclianlyd me fh.it 
by tbaiioy.-ince thereof I am dissolyyd. 1563 Jlomiiies n. 
Agst, iiluttony. ( >ft commeth .sodaine death . . by banquet* 
yiig soiMctyimi the members are dy^srilucd. 

6. 'Fo loosen, unfasten, detach, release, set free. 

(///. ami 

1; Z4J0 P'al/od. OH Hush, iv, 29 Yit roust It (the v inc*stallc] 
lie Jissoived ever amongc Cute of this bonde, lest it . . Re 
letted lo <-nrrc<-e. x^ Ait 2-3 Edso. VI. c, 23. § i I’he 
nartic who disired to be dissolved from the roaiTiage. 1560 
Roi.lano Crt, Verms iv. .p«;8 Venus gari ane ,. Nitnphe .. 
Dissoiue his handis quhdks ..fast bundin w-nr. x6o6n. 
WIoopi.w:kkJ ir. Hist. Irstiue 87 b, Occasion . . to pull and 
dissolue their neckes out of the yoke. ci6st Charman 
l/iad yiii. 44 'i ‘here his home he chtx;k’d, Dksolved them 
from his chariot, 'I'homsom Summer 13x0 As the 

soft loudi dissolved the virgin zone. 1817 Shiillky Kn\ 
Islam I. xiii. 8 Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings. 
f 3 . To release from life ; to cause the dissoltititm 
or death of ; usually in fass.Xo die, depart. Oh. 

Use»l chiefly with reference to J^hil. i. 23, where the 
Vulgate has the p.issivc dissoh '7 for the urigiu.-il aciivn 
dvaAi'aat (liere=:‘ oepart’ ; also /rir«.r. =2 ‘dissolve'). Various 
notions w'crc app. attached to the expressjon by those who 
used it, some associating it with the disMilutiun of the 
bodily framework It f. qiiots. 138-2, i4<x*, 17-/2 in i); some 
tliiiiking of the dissolution of the union betiveen soul and 
body, etc. 

c 1374 Chakcfr Poelh. 1. pr. iii, Ofle a .swifte hoiirc dls- 
solut-p same man, hat is to scyne whan pe souk* depart ip 
fro pe I’ody. xxBa Wvn.iR Phil. i. 23 Ilauyng desyr for to 
lie dissolued [g/oss, or departid the soide frf> body ). rx450 
tr. Ve Imitanone i. xii, He dcsirip depe, pat he mi^t he 
disKolued It be wip crist, 1565 Jkwi i. Dtf AfoL 11611) -294 
The Saints, which are dissolued, & reigrie with (..‘hrisi. 
axs^ H. Smith .Serm. on Phil. i. 2-{, Good cause had 
P:iul to de.sire to^ be with Christ : yet lie w-ill not dissolve 
himself, but «Icsireth to he di^^olv«■d. 1654 Whitlocic 
Zeotomia 5116 Paul phrascih it, a Wi-di erjnall to the Gold 
Kr.arching ChymLts end«-,-ivours, I cb-sirc to be dissolved, 
melted down. /XX670 Hackkt Ah/>. It'il/iams xi. iifvy.?) 
227 A squinancy . . and a shortness of breath . . which dis- 
solved him in the space of twelve hours. 1736 Wkslk.y 
IVhs. (i 6 ;r) 1 , 37 <J when shall 1 wish to be dissolved? 

7 . To cause to vanish or disappear from existence ; 
to biing to nought, undo, destroy, consume. 

c 1374 (.'WAi'crKR Hoeih. t, pr. iii. 10 pe cloudes rif sorow-c 
dissolucd and don awey, I . . receyucile inynde to knowc 
pe face of my fyciscien. 15^ Hall Chron.. Hen, VI (an. 3) 
88 h, 'I’o dcsolvc the siege and niise the assault. 1^3 W. 
Fi’lke Meteors (1640) 35 A great Circle about the Moone, 
lietukeiietli gre.Tt col^. . But if it vanish away .and bee 
dissolved altogether, it is a signe of fayre weather, x63a 
Lithoow Trau. in. 120 Occasion, .whereby the peace and 
happinesse of 'J'hehcs might be dissolved. 17<^ .Sir W. 
JoNFs /’n/m-r ^y /<>>-/. Voems (1777) 18 Fach gay phantom 
was dissolv'd in air. 1^7 Tyndall in Daily Htws a Oct. 
2/s 'J'hat promise is a dream dissolved by the experience of 
eighteen cetiturips. 

1 8. Med. To (UsiMirsc (morbid humours), reduce 
(swellings), remove or assuage (pains or ailments ^ 
(Also ahol.) Oh, 

(F.mployed variously and vaguely according to context.) 
ci4<» Lan/ranVs Cirurg. 136 Kill as mater of jm 
frcncsic . .hi eiupla5lrts wipoutfor^ I-leic is dis.solucd. /hta. 
a^j8 Anoper elei-tuaric p.at dissoluip akynge in ioyntis. 1577 
Frami-ton Joyful Ne^tm 1. (1596) 6 In griefes of swellingcs 
. . it foil I taketh them away ami dnnth dissolue them. 15811^ 
Hester Seer, Phiorazf. 1. xxiii. *6 You mu.st dissolue the 


) Catarre first, and then hoipe the Feiier. i8w Markham 
I Masterf, 11. clxxiii. It cleanseth and dissolueth, and also 
comforteth. x<^ W. Coles Adam in Eden Hv, It is avail- 
able in ail coltllliscaHcs. .dissolving wind very powerfully. 

9. To break up, dismiss, disperse (rui assembly or 
collective body) ; to put an end to the association 
or connexion of ; to terminate the existence of (a 
constituted body or association, e. g. of the monas- 
teries, and now csp. of Parliament.). 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxii. 116 When y" Kyng had 
ordcryd his inatiers . . he dissoluyd this counceyll. X548 
Hai-l Chron., Hen. VI (an. 28) 159 b, To be perswaded u» 
dissolve his.Trmye. Ibid. (an. 39) 182 The kyng dissolved 
his Purliameut. 1586 J. Hooker Oirald. I ret. \x\Hotin~ 
shed 1 1. 46/a A religious house of Greie friers . . since dis- 
solucd in king Heurio the eights time. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 26 r 5 Gur school was now dissolved. 184a 'IV.nnvson 
Morte (TArih. 234 But now the whole Round 'Jablc is 
dissolved. X863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vi. t.j Parliament shall 
not be dissolv-ctT on the df-ath nf the sovereign, 
b. ellipt. disfohe parliament. 

1868 M. K. G. Dm F Pol. Surz'. 16 He imniedi.ntcly dis- 
solved and siicreedcd in throwing out luost of the leading 
supporters of his predcressor. 

10 . 'Fo undo (a tie, bond, knot) ; to put an end 
to, bring lo .in end (a relation of union, connexion, 
or association, etc.). 

r 1380 WvcLiF Set. IVhs. III. 163 Ffor prcslis ben weddid 
wip God hy iiohlyng of his lavve, and pis hoiul is dissolvyd 
Ijotli in lifand nflis. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 2) 86 
The .. amitic li«-nvc!ic the Frcnclie and Srottishc nations 
.thoiild be shortly broken and dissolved. X558 Br. Watson 
,Sev. Saetam. xwii. 173 The Knot of Mairirnonie . . tan 
not be broken and dissolued. 1638 Sir T. Hkhuert I'rav. 
(cd. '2)c»'5 An exu'-lleni sympathy ami union, till Gangatina 
dissolv'fl it, having briunc till then betwixt ’em. 1767 
Bi.ackstonk Comm. II. 187 It is advantageous for the 
joint-tenants to dissolve, the jointure. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 
4 E. 1. xvi. 3S4 They dissolved the sacred lies of custom 
and cduL.Ttion. x84t Lank .Arab. .\ts. 1. O3 When .. the 
mairi.Tgc is dissolved. 1853 C. Bk-onte iii. (1871)1 

18 The league . . thus .Hlrutk np wav nut hastily dissolved. 
Mod. They have dissolvecl paiTuersbip, and started each on 
his own ai:coiuit. 

t b. To ji.-irt, sunder things united ■. Oh, 

1598 Shaks. Merry U\ v. v. 237 She and 1 (long since 
contracted.) .Are now so .‘iure that uoihin.g can (Hs.solue vs. 
x6o8-xx Bi'. Hall Medii. 4 I'r.’on ti. §.19 It unites one 
Christian soule lo^ another so firmely, that no outw-ard 
occurrences, .can dissolve them. 

11. To undo (somcihtng form.illy onlained or 
established) ; lo destroy the binding power, autho- 
rity, force, or inniience of; to annul, abrogate. 

x5a6 Pi/gr. Per/, iW. dc W. 1531) 15 It dissolueth and 
losclh all vowes. * 1671 Mu.ton Sam.um 1149 To frustrate 
and dissolve these m.igic spt lls, 1734 tr. Eoilhis Anc. 

(1827) VIII. xix, viii. '259 'I’o dissolve and annul all 
wo. have enacted. 1805 Scoi v Last Minsir. tir. xiii, 'J'lie 
running stream dissoivtrd the spell, And his own elvi.sh shape 
he took. X891 I.nof Times XG. 403/1 The Court of ApfH'al 
.. dissolved .in injunction granted by Justice. Kckcwich. 

fb. 'Jo do aw av with as false or erroneous ; to 
refute, confute. Oh. 

*5*9 More Dyaloge 67 b/t Whych oliieccyon the author 
answereth and dyssoluvth. 1551 T. Wils<>n (1507) 

84 b, 'J'he fault that is in the fbriiie .. mnie he db sullied, 
w hen we .shewc tb;»t the Conclusion, is not well pruned by 
the former propn.-.idons. a 1555 Philtot A'.caw. 4 Writ. 
(Parker Soc. t 414 .\11 that tlwse men are wont to allege .. 
be all rcatly dissolved and . .conriited. x^a Aiu«. Tiio.mhon 
Laws Th, H 127 (»8<kji -271 We may dissolve (Amu) tlin 
argument by showing its unlit ness fur in’oof because of 
some formal <l» fort. 

t C. '1 o deny or reject the aiitliorily of. [repi. L. 
solvere of the Vulg.-ilc in 1 John iv. 3 .] Obs. 

T38a Wvri.iK I John iv. 3 JCch spirit that dissolueth [gloss^ 
or fordoiihl Jlicsu is not of God [so xeSa Khem,'. Vulg. qui 
solvit, after n Or. zt.r. a Are-J. x&(5 Milton Telraeh. 
Mall. xi.v. 3 Our Lord, inleiided tint to dissolve Mi>scs. 

12. To solve, resolve, c.xplaiii (a question, clonlrt, 
etc.), arch. 

1549 La'itmfr 5//# Serm. hef. Edw, VI. (Arh ) 132 1 wyll 
nowc. .veloiirne to my question and dis.soIue it. 1607 'l‘or- 
SF.i.L Eour-f, Beasts (1(1581 14 AH . . that could not dissolve 
th.Tt riddle she presently slew. x6xi Biih.k Dan v. 16, 
1 hauc heard of Uice, that thou canst make interpretations, 
and dissolue dmihls. 1842 'rvNNV.soN 'AtY> Voices 170 '1‘hou 
hadst not between death .-xnd birth Dissolved the riddle of 
the earth. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

13. To lose its integrity or consolidation ; lo 
lAecome disintegrated ; to vanish or disappear 
gradually, come to an end. Now usually taken 
AS from sense 14 , to melt away. 

1:1400 Pallad.on Hush, xi. 496 A multitude of reysons 
puld they take, And myghtely w-ith yerdes first hem hetc 
Until (hi.s with the grapes so dcsolve. x^x Caxtoh Myrr, 
lit. vii. T42 All p*' world.. shul desolue & fajdle. xaAPilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 254^ His senewes and vejmes brasr, 
and the hole frame of the ioyntes of bis ixxly dissolued ami 
losetl. x6xo Shaks. iv. i. 154 The great Globe it 

selfe, Yea, all which it inherit, shall cltssolue, And like this 
insubstanti.ail [*ageant faded Leaue not a rackc hehinde. 
1660 F. Brookk tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 265 It dissolved to 
nothing like n mist. 1791 D'Israkli Cur, Lit., Lit. Jruls., 
Fhe unsu> ctssful ant hor.. dissolved away in his own weak- 
ness, x8ao .Shellkv Ode to Libert]/ xix, As summer clomK 
dissolve, unburthened of their rain, A. WiNtHFi.r. 

Walks 4 Talks GeoL Field 163 The illusion lii.ssolves. 

14. To become liquefied, to melt : a. with he.it. 
Now rare or Obs. 

e 1450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 4480 pe paynyins pride it 
sail expire, And disNolue as wax at lyre, sgga Shaish* Vea, 



DISSOIaVBD. 

Ati,s6s Whal wax so frozen but disstilves wiih tcmperiug ? 
i6^ DkyoivN 1. f>6 While Mountain Snows 

dissolve against the Sun. 17x9 T. Cookk TaA’s, Pn>/osals^ 
4-r. 40 The Wreck «>f Nature, the prodigious Pay, When 
itdamantine Rocks dissolv’d away. 1801-3 tr. PalLts Trtw. 
(i8iz) I. g 'Phc deep snow in the streets began to dissolve. 

b. To become liquefied by contact with or im- 
mersion in a liquid ; to melt ; to become diffused in 
a liquid, forming a stdution. 

x6^ SiK T, Hkkukkt Trav. (ed. a) 997 The fruit [banana] 
put into your mouth, dissolves and yeelds a most incimi- 
paruble relish. 1677 Grew Solution 0/ Salts in Anal. 
Plants yii. (i68a) aog The Cryst.'ils of Tartar ..will scarce 
at all dissolve in Water. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 1. vi. 

35 Wc find Sugar will dissolve in the strongest Solution of 
Common Salt that can be made. 1873 A. W. Wili.iamson 
Cli€in. /or Students (cd. 3) xi. § 67 Olefiant gas dissolves 
considerably in water. 

16. In various applications of pvec. senses ; 

To become faint, faint away ; to become softened 
in feeling, to ‘ melt ’ (into tears, etc.) ; to become 
resolved something else, like a solid becoming 
liquid. j 

1605 Shaks. /^I’tir V. iii. 303, 1 am almost ready to dis- j 
suliie, Hearing of this. 1672 Caw. Prim. Chr. 11 1. li. (1^73) ■ 
350 He dissolved into tears, a 17x9 Audi.-son tr. Oi'/V/ WkN. ' 
1758 I. 177 'J'he God dissolves in pijy.'il her dealli. 1761 ; 
Humu /Its/. /iUir. Hh lix. 37vi He dissohed into a flood of | 
tears. 1858 C.vm.Yi.ii /'Vt-if/’. c//. (1865) II. v. v. ijg Full of ' 
alarm di.ssolving int o joy. j 

10. Of an assembly or collective body : To break 1 
up into its individual constituents; to disperse; to j 
lose its aggregate or eor|>oratc character. | 

xjxi More in Gr-ifton C/iron. (1368) II. 795 The company ! 
dissolved and »li;y)aiied. 1548 Pa i ten Ji t/iul. Sivll. in I 
.\rb. (Earner III. 141) Gur camp should, this day, dissolve, j 
1667 Milion /\Z. II. 506 ’I’lie Stygian council thus dis- j 
.solved. X766 W. Gomoon (Un. Count in fi~ho. jcj When a ! 
fixed company dissolves 1847 Tknnvson Priiiuss iv. yrz '■ 
She, ending, waved her hands. : thereat the crowd Mutter- I 
ing, (lis.solvcd. 

17. To lose its liindiiig force or inllitriice. i 

x6xx Shak.s. Temp. v. i. 64 The chariiie- <liss<i!ii«;^ apace. 
e 1750 Shensi ONI-: xi. 3 'I'he charm tlis.solvcs ; the 

aerial music 's jiftst. 

Dissolved (diz^r Ivd) , ///. < 2 . [f. prec. + -eh > .] 

1. Reduced to its elements, broken up, <li.sinte- 
grated, destroyed, aninilltd, dispersed, put an end 
to, etc. ; sec the verb. 

iS 4 « K. CoiM.ANo Gttydons Qursl. ( 'Ainox. C j, Natui c . . | 

engcndicth a flesshe for to holde y dissoluod naitie.s. 1386 , 
A. Day Snx. Sn reiary i, (ifji.i,) 52 The di.ssolucd purpose | 
of yonr good intentiDij. 1634-5 15 KKKhroN (Cheth;ini i 

Soc.! 157 Wc took ui* our lodging at 'I'intcrden, a dissolved^ i 
Ahlwy. 1659 I’iiAUso.v Crtu:d 366 "I'lic temple of 

Christ's body w.as dissi.ilved here, by the separation of his 
soul . . the raising of the dissolved temple was the quicken- 
ing of ilic body, a xSw A. Ksox A*# ///. (1844) I. 6a 'J'hera 
could be no thought of rc-siibmitting to the long dissolved 
chains. 1871 l'’Kl•;^;.^^AN Morn/. Cmuf, (1876) IV. .wii. j7 
The lands of a <lis.solvcd niouasto.ry. 

2. Melted; held in solution by a Ihpiid: sceDin- 

HOT.VE 2. 

1707 Curios, in flush, .y Card, 333 'I’liesc di.s.solvVl S.^lt.s. 
1839 G. IhKit Nat. Phil. 237 Wlion vaiion.s cletlrolyi«'s are , 
suninilted in a divsoived, or fusiid Mute, to the aLliiai of the 
current from the. voltaic ballrry. 1878 Huxley Physiogt. 

116 All natural water, .contains such dissolved salts. 

t Disso'lveless, a. OOs. rare. [f. Di»hoia’K 
+ -LE.SM ; cf. tjucnthlesSf resistless ^ etc.] 'J'hat 
cannot be di.ssolved ; indissolitble. 

xyax CiUHKK Prrolhi 11, To cut this Gordian of illssolveless 
Love. — Lady s last Stake Prol., 'I hosetlissolvelcss fetters, 

DisBOlveXit (dizp'lvcnt), a, and slf. [ad. L. 
tiissolvent-enif pr. pple. of dissolvcre to Di.sst»i.VE. 
Cf. y. dissolvant^ 

A. adj. Having the power to dissolve, disinte- 
grate, liquefy, etc. ; solvent. ? Obs. 

1665 Hookk Micro^r. 104 .Salt-pclcr. .abounds more willi } 
those Dissolvent particles, and thc-rcfoix.*,.a small qu.'intity > 
of U will dissolve a greal._ X69Z Ray Creation (1714) 27 | 
Beitittiiiiiigled with .some dissolvent Juices. 1777 ^iACHKlUE ; 
in PTtil. Trans. LXVlll. i.iy/ia'/f.', On the dissolvent Power 1 
of Quicksilver. ! 

Jig. 1840 MiLtDwj. iy D/xf,, Eu/ranch, IVonicn iiS^t)) IT. ; 
436 The companionship of women . . often ewerciscs a dis- i 
solvent influence on high faculties and a.spirations in men. 

A 1876 hi. Collins in /V« Sketches J. ara Neither was 1 
constructive like bhuke.spc.'irc, nor dissolvent, like Heine. 

B. sb. One who or that which dissolves, 

1. .v/ee. A substance having the power to dissolve 
or disintegrate other substances ; a solvent, a men- 
struum ; t formerly, in A/ed.^ a substance having 
the power of * dissolving’ morbid concretions, etc. 
(see DiHaOLVB 8 ), (Also 7-8 dissolvant as in F.) 

x6i^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 68 If the inenslruuni 
or dissolvent be evaporated to a consistence. 1658 K. 
White Ir. JHgh/s Po^vd. Sytnp. fi66»i) 87 There U no dis- 
solvaiU in the world that can well calcine, .gold, but quick- 
silver. ^ itex Ray Creation i. (1704) 115 Firc—thc only 
Catholic Dissolvent. 17x8 Quincy Contpi, Disp. 234 Several 
. . have flatter'd themselves, with obt.aining . . a uiiiversal 
Dissolvent. x8ax Craio Lett. Dranoingyvi. The alkali 
• > being by nature a dihsolveiit of the ground. 

2 . gen. aiidy^^-. 

x« 35 F. Mahoney in Fraseps Mag. XI. 454 Wine is the 
great dissolvent of distrust. 1865 M. Aknolo Ess, Crit, v. 
t86 Dissolvents of the old European svstem of dominant 
ideas and facts we must all be. 1874 Motley Bamevtld 
II. XV. t86 The only dissolvent of this Union was the 
iiileution to perpetuuto slavery. 
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DiBBOlTBT (dizf>’lvdi). [f. DibSuLVB + -IfitV] 
One who or that which dissolves. 

1. One who or that which breaks up, disintegrates, 
destroys, puts an end to, etc. see tne verb. 

x6xi Bible Dan. v. 13 Dissoluing of doubts \Hiarg. of a 
dissoluer]. ^ X64X Milton /V i 7 . Eytsc. (1851) S3 These men 
were the dissolvers of Eptscopacte. a 1735 Arhuthnot (. 1 . ), 
Fire, and the more subtle dissolvei, uutreraciion. X883 
Sir M. Williams Relig, Th. in Jud. iii. 44 Kudra.Siva, tbo 
Dis.solvcr and Reproducer. 

2. A sub.stance that dissolves another substance ; 
.a solvent : see Dissolve 2 . 

1651 Bi(.(;.s AVto Disp. P So Such di:>bolver.s, as arc wont 
to be in.Tde of Aqua fori is and Regis, a i;^88 Wkklkv 
Serm. Iviii. Wks. 1811 IX. 114 It is the univcistii men- 
.struuiu, the dissolvei of all things under the .Sun. 

3. a. An apparatus for dissolving some substance, 
b. A connivance lor producing dissolving views : 
sec Dissolving ppL a. b. 

x88o L. 1 .OMAs Alkali Trade 236 The top of the di.s?iolvvr 
heiim covered with thin sheet iron, x^a Daily Ntr.rs 
9 FcT\ i Apropos of dissolving views, an autumatio ili 
.solver h is been lately invented which will work in any 
single lantern. 

Bissolvible, var. of Djs.solv.vbi.e. 
DiSflO'lviutfa vbl. sb. [f. Dls.sor.VE + -ING '.] 
The action of Hie verb Dissolve (q.v.), in various 
senses ; dissolution. 

«3?« T lOiViSA Barth, de P. P, xvi. vi. (14955 555 The 
cytiinc auripigment .. hath vertuc of dyssoluyng and tein- 
pr>-ngc. 1577 JiANMEK Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 31, J .^m 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my liissolviug 
is at hand. 1716 L1.0.NI Aihrriis An hit. I. 64/1 Moist 
through the dissolving of the .Salt. 1849 Macaulay /list. 
Eng. I. 270 liciwcrn the di:>solviug of one Parliament .iiilI 
the convoking of u(iolti**-r. 

Dissolving, ppb a. [f. as prec. ■»- -INO 
That tlissolvcs, in various senses: sec the \’cib. 
a. /raus. 

i6ao Vknnkk Via Recta vii. 151 The roots h.auc . . an 
opening and dissolning (atrnlty. tBai Smi-.i.lkv Promi ih. 

C 'nh. iv. 431 'I’hc dUAolving warintli of il.iwn. 
b. itilr. 

Dhsolving 7 >iew.y, pb turcs produceil on a screen by n 
magic lantern, one piclurc lH!ing caused gi.ulually to tlir- 
appear wliile .Tiiotlier gradually apprars on the same field. 

x68x 6 J. Scon tVjo*. (i 747 » 111, 'I’he ( rack of 
the dissolving Worhl, that is sinking into eternal Ruins. 
x8ax .SuEELEV Hellas i<* 6 .s F.^iths and riiq»jrcs gU.-ain, Like 
wrecks of u dissolving dream. i ^6 Mnh. .IAj.j,'-. XI.,V. 

'J'he present method of exhibiting the dis-^rlving virw-.. 

A. WiNCHEM. Walks <5* i'%Uks (ieol. Field 37b ’J be 
dissolving icc of the glacier. 

Hence Oissolvingljr adv. 

x8aa Mrs, K. Nathan Langreath IJ. 323 A whining 
cflbrl to be dissolvingly scntiment.il. x83a I’ivNnvson 
Eleanore 1/8 A l.'uiguid /ire creeps 'I’hro' iny v«nijs to all 
my fraiiit', Dissolvingly and .slowly. 

DisSOnanCS (di'siynans). [ad. L. dissonCiutia 
dissonance, discrepancy, f. dissouant^m Tlis 
hoNAN'r : sec -ance. Cl. F. dmotuuuc (iqth c. in 
Halz. -Darm.)] 

1 . 'Phe tpiality or fact of being dissonant; an 
inhaimonioua or har.sh sound or combination ol’ 
sounds ; -- 1 )ihcoui> 3 a, 4 . spec, in Musky A 
combination of tones causing beats (cf. Hkat .i/l* 
ij), and thus producing a harsh etTcct ; also, a note 
whicli in combination with others produces lliis 
effect. 

1597-8 Bp. Sal. Postscr., 'I’hc Trulaiion of one of 

IVrsius bis Satyrs into Kiiglish, the difficullieand dissonance 
wJierof shall make gcKid my a.>scruon. 1634 Milion Comus 
5,48 The . . rtuir . . hikd the air with barbarous dissonam e. 
x66o tr. Amyraldus' Treat. n.»u. Kelig. 1. vii. ivj Making 
false Musick and coininiuiiig dissonances. X7XX Adulson 
sped. No, 2y P 7 Whal is Harmony to one Kar, may be Dis- 
sonance to another. 1739 M llmoth Fi/zosh. Lett. (1763) 64 
The harsliness and di.N.sonancc of so iinhannonious a sen- 
truce. X795 SouniHV Jnin of Arc VT. 180 With all tin; 
dissonance of iKristeruus mirth. , ‘V, 'SKLEY Harmony 

viii. 95 'I'he intruded new .sound . . is called a DisMinain e. 
The clioi'd in which the Dissonance is heard, is called apis- 
tcnl. x88x Broauuousk Mus. Aiousticx 301 The various 
degrees of ilissonuncc are produced by _bi?ais. 

Jig. 1875 HA.MEjnoN Intell. Life v. vi. 196 Your shooiing- 
Luut, which was in tune upon the moors, is u dL.sonance 
amongst ladies in full dress. 

2. Want of concord or harmony (between things) ; 
disagreement, incongriiitv ; = - Discoitn 2 . 

XS7X Hanmek Citron. Jrel. (1633) 47 1 V> reconcile the di.s- 
somiiiL'e of varying writers. ^ xj^ Bkhkklkv Def. Freedh. 
in Mailt. iJ 43 The greate.sl dhsoname, and even contrariety 
of opinions. x8a6 Kikhv h Sr. l^ntomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 
381 'I’his puzzling variation and dissonance hctwccn the dif- 
ferent tribes, z^i Tynuall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. iii, 83 The 
molecules, .are in dissonance with the luininou.s ray.s. 

t Ili'SSOnftlLOy. Ohs. [ad. L. dissondntia : 
see prcc. and -ancy.] Dissonant quality, 

1. ^Di.shonanxe I. 

1657 W. Rand tr. ( 7 asseftdi*s Life of Peiresc 11. 147 CerUin 
Treatises of CoiLsonaiicies and Dissonancies. .and of inusierd 
coniposilion or .setting. X7xx SiiAETrsB. Charae. iv. $ 2 
(*737) f* *40 'I'he TulcJ* of namiony will not pcrinil it ; the 
dissonancys are loo strung. ^ I hid. (1737) II. 402 In inu.siik 
[there is] the chroniatick kind, and skilful mixture of dis- 
Bonancys. 

b. The combination of different sounds (in 
harmony), nonce-use. 

idat G. .Sandvs Oviif $ Met. x. (1626) lyq The Poet . .hail- 
ing tun'd his strings, In dissouaiictc musical], thus sings. 


DISSTANDING. 

2. >=-- DrsBONANOE 2. (The more usual sense.) 

R. Scor Discorr. IVitc/ur. x. iii. 144 A dissonancie in 
opinions about dreame.s. 16x3 Jackson Creed 1. xxxii. % 9. 

Their stile, character, or dissonancie to Canonicall 
Scriptures. 1660 Jer. Tayu>r Duct. Dubit. i. iv, I'hose 
things, .huue mu dissonancy from reason. XToWtC. Mai her 
Magn. C/ir. v. ii. (1S52) 242 I’he objectors will find as much 
dissonancy fiom tlic scriptural example in llieir own prac- 
tice. Redoes Compos. Anlients 351 He who loves 

not what he thiiik-i good and hoiic.st . . dwells with discord 
and dissonancy. 

Dissonant (di-stVnrtnl , a. isb. ) [a. V. dissonant 
c. ill 1 .ittrc), or ad. L. dksondnt-etit, pr. pjde. 
of di 5 .wndre to disagree in sound, sound diversely, 
differ, f. Dih- 1 -ksondre to .Sound.] 

1. Disagreeing or fliscordant in sound, inharmon- 
ious ; harsh-sounding, uHrnulodious, jarring. 

*573 Harvey l.e.tterdk. (L.nmdc'n) 117 PissoniMit and 
iariTUg iliiiyc-i. 1597 Moki ty Inirod. ^Ins. 71 /’A|®Ji^liich 
disiaiK't-s in.'ikc disc ord or dissomnit sounds? ^frti|P'smch 
as doe not make concords : as a second, a fouMi,aAeiicnt]i. 
1601 Hoi.i and Pliny 1. 9 As for ibc Moonc, murtajl.inen 
niiagiiie. .|lo] ht.lpc her in such u cu'.e wlii-n she is eclipsed 
by dissoniint ringing of lia>.uns. 1774 J. Bhya.m- Mythol. I. 
168 If the name was disson.int, and dis.tgirF.ablc to their 
ear, it was rejected a.s barb.arous. 1876 tr. lilaserna's 
vii. 11x7 'lo increase their resoui(.e.s. .musician.s have 
l>Fen obliged to liavc rccL>urr.e to dist.unaiit notes and 
chords. 

2. Out of agreement, accordance, or harmony, in 
any respect ; disagreeing, incongruous, discordant, 
at v.3rianc<‘, different. Const, froniy to (tarely 
’ivith). (The* earlier .sense in English.) • 

1490 (.'a.xton /./KrjfiVcT vii. 3.f 'I’he inaner of that euiintrce. . 
w.ts ;dl dissonaiint"& di-shoiu str in rcganlc to llml of Dydo. 

C'hl. Bain’ukiih.)'. in J'dlis i^rig. l-ett. Sc-i. 11. I. v.‘6 
'J liynKcs .. that be dissonant .. to your Grarcs honour or 
vicllhc uf your Kc.Timr. 1613 Pi.-i5ijma.s /’///. thaviav, Vescr. 
India (i>i64) 151 (luiniuns not altiigeihi.'! disson.aiit from the 
.Sciiptiiifs. 16x3 j,\r;K.sii.v Creed 1. ix. § i. 44 His nmcdt is 
not dis.suiiunl vnio the sacred slorie. 1769 Bikke Late 
S/aic Nat. Wks. 184/ I. 75 Tlic interesi.s .. before that 
tiiiic‘ jarring 'and cli.'j.vm.inl, wore .. adjusted. 1792 A. 
WoyNC l / av. / ranee An .ail of poverty and liiLscry . . 
quite dlsMuranl ti) tbu general u.specl of the coiiiiti v. 1856 
lliHMi.iiY /:'ss., Angel in Ho, 2^7 Very ilissonant from tlui 
j iiineimost spirit of the porm. 18^7 Holland Bay i'alh 
xvxiv. 407 (He] foniid himself dishonaiil with the .spirit 
of lilt* lolony. 1861 Maine Ane. J.aiu iv. (1876) 84 An 
anom.ilons ;iiid di-..-,onjnl Juiisprudein'r. 

B. sb. A. tlissoiuml element ; a harsh soiiutl of 
.speech . 

(In r|ui)i. X579 the meaning is doubtful.) 

*579 .b .b>N»:-s /’/Y’v’A'.', .y .Soule 1. xxxi, 66 Haiie y" 
Alpimbel h tiers in luovic. .or some other detilse < unuenient 
. .to c.irry aboulc with ibun, .as first a, then h, after r, 
then Consonants, after Dissonants, then Wonls, lastly .Sen- 
lences. 1865 Ii.meicson in Harper's Mag. Feb, (1884) 461 /'i 
Guttural consonants or dissonants. 

Di'SSOnantly, adv. [f, Jirec. + -li a 

di.s.soimiil manner; (iiscoidjuitly. 

X799 D. Di; liois /’/»'(<' tj Fant. Biog. H. 190 Not very 
dissonnnlly from tlic Opinion of ibe. reader. 1838 D. Jkk- 
Koi.o Men of Char., M. ilear\\, 'I'be cxctamalion. .broke 
simiewhal di.ssonaiilly on the conference. 

tDrSBOnatSf a. Ohs. [ild. L. dissofidt-us, 
pa. pide. of di.ssonarc^ ~ Dihhonant. 

154B G I ST /V. Masse r.:*> 'flic wor.diyp and praying to 
Christ at the masse . , is dissoiiate to the sacied Suiitiiure. 
z66o Z. C 'non ON .‘>7. /-'etcr.'i Bonds abide 34 Not onely 
different, .but .also dissoiial lo his doctrine, X779-81 Iomn 
.SON L, /’., y Wks. II. 66 His combination of diftcrcui 
measures is .soinetiiiies dissonnte and unplea.sing. 

g )iB80ned: see /.ist of .Spurious I Fords. 
isSOnOUS (di'.srhi.?Sj, a. rare. [f. L. disson-tts 
ili.ssoiiriut -i -oi’s.] Dissonant. 

X715 M Davies A then. Bril. i. 284 Such dissorious con- 
Ctrl of Canonical Musick. 

Hence Dl'Monously adv. 

z866 Atom. Star t 8 Dec. 4 6 Hnmislakeably (nay . . iiio.sl 
di.s.sonously) the .‘iqiielched rats will .squeal. 

+ DissO'rtf "v, Obs. rare. [f. Dim- 6 + Sour v.] 
intr. Not to consort ; to be out of place, be incon- 
gruous. Hence Diaso'rtinic ppl. a. 

X63X Bkaiiiwait IVhimzies Ou He fa jaylcij holds nothing 
more unprofitable to one of his place than iutty, or more 
dlssurliug than compassion. 

tDLssoa‘1, V. Obs. noMce-v'd. [Din- 7 a.] 
trans. 'I'o deprive of a soul. 

x622 H. Sydenham Sernt. .Sol. Oee. 11. (16:7) 174 Mjui . . 
gocth . .dis-siiul'd by the fiaillie of the bmiy to the captivitie 
of a grave. 

Dissour, var. Disol u. 

Disspaire, disspare, ob.s. ff. DEyVAiic 
Disspirit, Dissple, obs. ff. Di'^riKiT, Disple. 
DisBpread: »ec Disluk.ml 
tDiSSpUT, 7^ Ob. 7 . uouiC- 7 ud. [Dl«- 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive (of .spurs;. 

X603 Drayton Bar. IV'^rs iv. i.v, By u Varlct of hU Spunres 
dis-spur’d. 

t Dissq,iii*r6| Obs. rare. [I)i.s- 7 b.] trans. 

To deprive of the rank or tide of squire. ^ 

1654 Gavton Pl.ns. Nofe.'i III. vi. icx; It IS in gi-cat 
Dispute .. whether tliis Daiince-Bastiimdo . , did dis-Squire 
Sancho. 

t DisBta*nding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dis- i f 
St.\nu V.] A withstanding. 

e 1485 Drghj' Myst. 111. 196 A-jens v.s jrey cun inak uo dys- 
stonddyiig. 

65* -a 
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DISTAFF. 


t Disst&'tOy Also 7 difltate. [f. 1 

7 » State tratis. To remove thing) from 
ils state or position ; to deprive of slate. 

1605 Damkl Tra^. /’/S/A’/.o i, i. Wks. J> i8 I. ^i8 Your 
Ktit^rtaiiiriicrits, GiftsanJ puLHck ijraceThat doth in jealous 
Kin^s the Peer-;. 16x4 Svlvkkti;r UtifutlMS Ji tum' 

V. '.‘66 To supplant his thrvmc, licrcavc his sceptre . . and 
hitii-df dissiatc. 1647 Wakh A/w/. t t>Mv4 To distate the 
'J'nith of (.iod and sup]> 1 aut the peace of the Churches. 
Diflsnftdo fdisw^d d), v. Fonns : 6 -8 diii- 
awade, (6 dysswade, disuado, 6-7 di-, de- 
flwado), 6- disfliiado. [ad. L. dissnadP-re to ad - 
vise from or against, f. Dis- i + suddere to advise, 
urge; cf. F. dissuader c. in Hatz.-Darni.).] 

1 . irans. To give advice against (a thing) ; to 
represent as iinadvisahle or undesirable. ? Ohs. 

15x3 Moku KicU. /// Wks. 4j 'I'hc ipiciie . . damninp: the 
time ihht cuer shee dissuaded ftie ^.'Uheryng of power ahoiite 
the kifiM. Bai K Thrc Laives m Poiswadynj'e all 

truth, dyssWIl^nKe all iniury. 1560 Whitliioknic 

(157:}) 65 a, To perswade or to disw.idc :i ihiin; vnio 
fewe is veryc easic. x6ii K. CiiiMsioNr. ///.v/. /fmnrc 
ioSj Tlie Quocne of Nau.arre di<l imii h disswjidc this Alli- 
ance. li/dj M11.TON /■'. A. IX. 2gj Not cliliiili-nt «.'r ihce 
do 1 di^isuadc Thy absence from iny si<.;lit. 17*5 fm-i'; 
Ofiyss. IX. 578 My friends. .With mild rntreaiies my ilihiyti 
dissuade.^ x8x8 Jas. Mii.i. fiyit. India II. v. iv. ^ 'I’lie 
Nabob dissuaded any fitriher prepai.ations. 1842 .Sik J. 
Stemikn £ir/. Founders (1830) I. Tlis 

. . friends anxiously dissuaded u journey so full of peril. 

2 . trans. To advise or exhort (a person ) agiinst ; 
to disadvise, clchort {from), ? Ohs. 

c‘X534 tr. Poi. lytX- Ifi^if- (Camden, No- ao) iy5 The did<e 
tlyd the Icsse disswadc kiu^e Kidu.rjl from 11 iii|iinR the 
kingdvMTic. I5« riiiKN Ihtadea Sect. 1., IVtcr Mailyi's 
Dedication {i\^. (j^,) .Xscauiii.'. .dissn.'idcd me from my pur- 
pose. BtJt .secin;' ib.it 1 w.e, fully Jcsohn d to departe . . le- 
quired me to wryte vnto hym. 160$ Camiu N Kent. (1617) 
■J46 Some di'isvvaded him to hunt tliut d.iy; but he re>ulve»l 
to the contrary. X7ia Amhisos S/‘<< t. No, .p • r 7 11 *; par- 
ticularly dis‘>uailcs him fiom knoliy and .viilitle .riiM|ulsi- 
lions. 1766 ( i«)i / V< . li \ xili, My wife v«;»v strenuously 
insisted. Mr. iJurchell (Ui the (cntrary di^sli:ult•d her with 
gfreat ardour. 1848 Mo/i.iv £\x. J/is!.^ 'J'heol. (1878) I, 
40/ They dissuaded him front the coniemplalcd step . . bui 
adtnitleJ .. that, if he iusivtcd upon it, they could not 
fitrfiid it. 

nhs,d. 1598 IUrkk I Theor, JFarres 11. i. 29 ‘To disswrule 
fiom bad factious. 1793 /'rin/ 0/ Fyshe 55 J’almcr 

di-ssuaded from the piiblu uiiDU. 

3 . To divert or drnw .a pcrs«.»ii; from a course 
or action by suasion or person.il influcuco. 

1576 FiJ MiNt; Pitnopi.^ F.pnt. 384 Yea 1 would (if I could I 
dissuade you from llii.s intent. ^1583 Sichhks Annf. Ahis. 
It. <i88;!) 20 Wliloh thing .aIto;'itlier di.vsiuulvlh them fr«.iiu 
their bi»kcs. 1652-62 IIcvlin Cosnio^r. IVcf., .Sufficicui 
to disswadu me rrom the undertaking. 1782 Miss Ijvkm v 
Ccii/ifi V. iii, 1 liave tried what is possible to dissuade him. 
1823 K. Ci.issoio A.\u ni A//, filnni. 8 M.atthi«'n tkilinat .. 
refused to aajompany us ; bcinj' dissuaded by his father. 
1844 H. H. WicsoN jf>V/ 7 . /W.vi 1 1 . 2.|i The I*c.shwa having 
been with difficulty dissuaded .. tVoiii flying to I’urandhar. 
1847 Rmi-bson Repr, Mcn^ Plato Wks. (Piolm) I. yyo fie. . 
was easily dissiuwied from ibis pui*suii. 

ohot. 1805 Sof iii»|;Y Madoe in If. w, (jemid. .sought . . 
to divauidc jly juJitic argument. 

Hence Dissua ded ///. a.^ Dissua'ding rdd. sh. 
and pp/. a . ; also Dissua'der, one wlio dis- 
Kuadt'S. 


1546 Bai.k Fvjr. ]'olaries 1. (K.) As thoii!;h lliey were 
diswiiders of iimniage. 1552 lb i.«u;i, Jtis.-Win.lrrl, uMc;/- 
nius. xste Hom.vbano I'reas. hr. lon^, Desfounicment, 
a dissuading. 2586 A. 1 »av /.'//ir, .Secretary 1. 11625)^:2 
Epistles Oehorting and Dis-Availing. 1643 Micion Di-noree 
Introd. (1S51 tj A civil, an iiulifK:ient,.'i suiiicliiiu-. ilisswiulcfl 
Law of manage. x88o KiNf.i.Ai.:F i'riinea VI. vi. 2.(5 
Carrying all ibc dissuaders along with it. 

DisSliaAent (rli-swci-dent ). rare. [ad. L. r//..- 
sHodent-em, pr. jiplc. of dhsunderc lo Di.ssi'.viji.;.] 
One who or that wliich dissuades. 

*855 Intuit. Mor. 143 It .stt.s forth ;n tlic- di:,Mia«h ui 
from Vice, the I’ain of icmorsc. 


Dissuasion {'iliswciy^.in). [ad. I- d/ssniis/cm^ 
enif n. of action f. dissudderc to I )rssPA i »k ; or jn rh. 
a. F. dissua.d0n (14th c. in Ilatz.-I).irni. .] 'iTn; 
action, or an act, of dissuading ; advice or exlicirla 
lion .against something ; dehortation. 

^ 1326 /V4'A Per/.ixyii)u^o But lo this false di.Hsxvasy(iii, 
it IS siKinc answcinr 1540 Co\ lkiiM.k F.rasm. J\tr, 
F.phcsttins Pifil., Willi sl.ninimrous dissuasions, pcrple.xe 
impertinent interpretations. 1597 i/zV/t ', .A T.iblc nf 

Coulers, or .ipp.iraMces fjf gornl and cuill, iuid ifieir degrees 
as places of perswasion and tliv;w;tsIon. 1647 Cowii-.v 
Mistress^ t'otniscl iv, Kv’n thy I livsuasiiitis me pcrstmtle. 
'823 IH: iNt.Kv Lett, lidnc. i. i iHOn' 8 'I'his chapter, .is :i 

•livma.sion fouu Keitler. 1863 i-.o. Emot Iton/eda i. xiii. 

He had not tlie coiir.igc to utter any words of dissuasion. 
1868 Bkowkinci Rffiji \ life, Mt. Hut l€>r the dissuasion 
of two e5’es . . Hr; ab.-,laiiHil, nor graced the spectacle. 

i' b. 'rhe corulition of being dis.'ju.ided ; a jier- 
stniMon of the oj.))»osilc. Ohs. 

tSS 3 Bai.k Cardin, ds /.),.• I Wa Ohed. fed. 31 Av, He 
iv^icth pcisi b:.,-.te into a coiilraiye l>i;,suasion, 
Jfissuasive (diswr--stv)> a. iind sh. [f. I., tyj-te 
dts.wasiv-us, f. dismds- ppl. stern of disstuldere: 
see T)ism ai>i, and -ive; el. b. dissnasif^ -/?»/!.] 

A. ndj. I cm ling to dissuade; characterized by 
dissuasion: dehoiutory. 

th^ best « ijunsell I loald*:, brang ilisswMsi\ir fu,,,, yonr 
lobacko-tsikmg, y.ju w...nld take it in snuffe. 1684 Pewtsylv. 


I .-I rchizes 1. 83 Examples that have such a dissua.sive |Mwi;r 
upon men. 174a Fikloino J. Audrews tii. ii, 'rhe dissua- 
sive .speech of Anclrutiiiiohc. ^ 1848 l.vno.v Harold 11. i, 
Devito .ill dissuasive ejaculations. 

B. sh. A disaiiasivc speech or argument ; that 
w'hich tends or is intended to dissuade. 

2629 tr. IlerOiiian (i6j5t as This strong Di^.^wa.sive of 
roinpcianus did. .somcw'hat abate the edge of the young 
Knipcrour. 2664 Jkb. Tayiajr {title\ A l)ibsuasive from 
I’opery, suldrcssed lo the iieople of Ireland. 2712 Anniso.s 
Spcit. Ntx ga F 5 A 1 fissimsivc from the Pkay-Housc. 1830 
Mackinto-sii Etlu Philos. Wks. 1B46 I. 86 The .siicce.cs of 
pcr.suiisivc.s or di.ssuasives . . must abvays be direc.tly pro- 
porliuned .. lo the strength of the principle addrcs.seil. 
1894 Iarinc-Goi'I.d Kitty Alont il. 133 To look with ini- 
palieiioc. .upon all dissiuisives. 

lienee Diafua'Bivaly Dissna'ilvenaafi 
1727 Bau.ky voI. II, Dissuftstreness^ di.ssua.sive (^u.ility. 
x8^ WiijibTFR, Jfiiittashvfy. 2882 11. l\trtr. f.ndy 

.xxiv, * .\h, really, Countess', murtiiuted Madume Merle 
tlif.siiasively. 

t DiSBUa*SOry, a. Ohs. [f. L. type ^dly 
swisdri~ns, f. dis.^ndsor dissuadcr: sec -oliv. ('f. 
It. r//j7/.>.vp;7V) ‘disswading, discouraging’ (Florio .] 

- Dis.stw.siv E a. 

r' 1555 IfAnrsi iKi-O Ifi-rorce Hen. Vlll.xyy The said iS 
cliapter is p.nfly dissim'>‘ry, parity tcucliing. 2586 A. I.»%v 
•Setrt /iiry i. 1-28 C)f Kpisflcs Dcliortuloi'ie, and 

Disswa.soric. 

B. sh. - IH.'Ssr.i.slVE sh. 

1844 JcriM-v CiWtrih. I'd. Rev. IV. 27.^ 'riiis person, .liar, 
ill luck ill all lii-. dissuasui ic> Long, lin F.d, Rez'. 1015, 
362! dissuasions. I 

t Di88Ubje*Ctiou. Ohs. noHir-tod. [Dis- y.] 
'Tlu' o])po>ite of subjection ; disobedience. 

2673 W 'LKi-R F.duc. 151 T)is-snbjei'tion to I,aws and 
M.mistratcs. 

Di88ub8ta*ntiate, voHiC -md. [Dis- fJ.] 

trans. To dtprixe of subM.iiujc or subslantiAli.y. 

1872 Fk.xsi r / i/e Herheley j68 1 tunic and Posilin .in 
di.sMilisUuitiate spiiits. 

Diasuo, variant of Dizzek. 

‘|‘ Di*88uetude. Ohs. rare. [.id. late L, <//.v- 
sueludo ( Ambrtis.c' Afl ^ becoming disaccusloinctl, 
disusing, f. dissuet jipl. stem of dissttcMere 
desiicsc/rey to Ixn-onic unaccustomed to, f. l)j.s 4 i- 
suescere to licconie used to.] - • l)Esi!KTri)i:. 

a 1639 Sroi iir.woon Hist. Ch..S'iOt. vi. 11677! .464 lli‘, long 
di'ir'.uetudc of the Counlry-l;m>(Uagr. . ma<le tiim unus« fill at 
fii <t. 1755 Johnson s, v. Pisuse i, Cc.s.s:iiioii of use, dissuc- 
tude; want of practice. 

Di88Ui*table, a. rare. [Dis- 10.] Not .suit- 
able, unsuitable. So Disflui'ted pjhl. a. 

1807 S>oUTin:v h.sprielli/s left, II. 195 .fhc sort of frame 
lliiough xvhich it \va-. seen !«;»>] not dis.Mntabk* 10 tin* 
pi<-lure. 1820 - Lett. ('i.':56i I I I. ii% HvAanielers , , are in 
no rcspeci ilissuitod to the genius of our langn.’igc. 

Dissander (dissr^'ndoj), v. [f. Dis- I or 5 I 
Sl'NDKU /rails, 'lo sunder, .sever, dissex'< r. 
Hence Ditisu'ndorod fp/. separated, dis- 
severed. 

1580 T. MluLCAhiMt] in luiret's Atz>. To Udr. i, T.ike Bt.c 
he munie a yeere di«l nioile. In large wide fields, that f.ir 
db'.-undrcd Ijce. 1625 Ciixr-MAN Ofiyss. i. 36 He himself 
solemnu’d a retreat To ih* Acihim)--, far dis.su luler’d in 
their seat. 1642 11 , Mokk %SVv/^ 0/ .SV»«/ 1. 111, .s.w, Who 
can this strength dissuiider? 2808' J, Hahi.o\v Cohonb. ix. 
4'5o l>iOusc(l o’er \aiiou.s f.ir di.sMinder’d land.-i. 1855 
SiN(;i.KioN Aeueid viii. 438 The Gurgon .. Her eyebalU 
rolling with di'^surukred neck. 

Dissury, ob.s. form of Dyhi uy. 
t Di88We6*t6]l| S'- Ohs. [Dm- 6.] Irans. To 
dcjjrivc of swa tiu ss ; to unsweclcn. 

x6aB W. Wii \Ti:i.i;V Cod’s Hush. ll, 82 'J'h«: gawdt.-s wf ilii.s 
world would not .. hecuilc vs, the cumbers of ibis woihl 
would not. .gawte vs, if wee did ilis-swcclcn llu* one . . and 
ilis-iiiibiitcT the oilier. 1647 ‘y^'O^vv Mar nrzv Cd. A nth. in 
1 \vHni. f pi.'d. etc. 636 An evil, untjuiet con.sriciicc will 
e\li tmcly diviwectcij a lull cup of outward comforts. 2667 
Klavix /.v/4vf/(i75.p 125 Tluvt fellowship is so tlis- j 

swei tcni d by remaining cot riiptlons. j 

Disayde, obs. form of Decide. 

Dissyllabo: see Di.kyi.p.xbk. 

DiBSyllabic, -able, etc.: see Disyli.-VUIi-, 

DiHYLL.VMbE, etc. 

Di88yilIIIietric (dissime’trik a. --- next. 

x8^ T x soAM, IntrtHl. to l.ife of Pasteur ij He may 
loiiifort liiinself by the assiiraiuc that the conceplioii of a 
di!.symiuiarii: molei idr is not a \ery precise one. 

Dissymmetrical (dissimc trikdl), a. [Dis- 
10.] a. The opposite of symmetrical, b. vSym- 
metrical, but in opposite directions, like the two 
hands. 

In C/ti-m. said sAr. of crystals haying two corre.sponding 
forms, hut turnei:f in HifTcrcnl directions (like :iii ohirct aiul 
its rcfle.\ioii in a mirror); also of molecules in wiiicli the 
alums arc sU|ipo»cd to bclhiis ari'aiigcil. 

2867 G. M .^ssoN tr. ytuud's Materialism 75 't wo substances 
art; called divi-synimelrical when they arc absolutely similar 
ill ail re.spfcls, except that they arc opposed to each otlier 
li);e the iwo haiuLs in the liinn.'ui body. ^ 2880 Ct-EMEN.sriAW 
H 'itrif Atom. Th. 403 Thu tlissyniroetrlcnl compounds thus 
f.n nied arc. .a mixture in equal proportions of dextro-rolalory 
and l.cvo-rotatory b^ies. 2884 'rYNoAti. Introd. to Li/e 0/ 
Pasteur 17 1‘asit ur invoked tin; aid of helices and magnet',, 
with a view to icmkring cryslaks ttissyinincirical at the 
moment of (heir foiniatiuri. 

] ieiice Dissymiue trioaUy adv. 

x88o CI.KMV.N.SIIAW IFurlx' Atom. Th. joj Uksyiiiiticlri- 
cally oppoiicd compounds. 


Dissymmetry cdis,si’metri). [Dw- 9.] a. 
Lack or absence i)f symmetry, b. Symriietry be- 
tween two objects, disposed in opposite directions, 
such as the riglil and left hands or feet, or between 
crystals alike in all respects, save that their angles 
lie oi'posite ways. 

1845 S TocQi ELiTR Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 124 The 
larger ve:,.sels of the count ryi pleasant to look upon even for 
their strange dis-syininutvy and their consentient unwieldi- 
iic!ss. 2876 tr. Sikultenber^er s Ferment, 6 In a remarkable 
kiiture on molccnlar di&.syinn]etryM. Pasteur had established 
an impui taiit distinction between artificial organic products. 
1881 W. SioiTi.swmuuc in Nature XXIV. 546 There Is a 
ilis'sy mulct ry at llu: two ends of a battery. 2^5 Daily News 
30 Sept. 7'a j\i.steur. .propounded the theory that molecular 
dissyimnctry, whicli is tiuticcd wlien a beam of polarised 
light is I'.iu.sed by certain solutions lo rotate, w;ls character- 
biu: uf living matter and its products. 

Dissympatby (disisi'mpal>i;. mnct-iod. [Dih- 
9.] Aliseiicc of sympathy, 
i860 WouChSTKH cites JoHNMON. 

Dissynagoffue, V, nonce^wd. [Dih- 7c.] 
Duns. I'o jJiinisU by casting out of the syna- 
goglU*. 

a 1655 ViM.s ford's .Su/p. (1677) 225 The synagogues had 
a f'^rm of ili:'-.-yii;igoguiiig' olfeiices. 

Distacho, early form of Detach v . 

1 Dista'cklOi *'• Ohs. [f. Dl.s- 7 a f Tackle 
Irans. To deprive 'a ship) of its tackle. Hence 
Di.sta'ck]Gd ppl. a.. de]*ii\'ed of tackle. 

1589 Wmcnuk . ]//'. F.Uf^.xx. I’lose Add. (ifji'/) 33-1 At length 
liif^c ii);.tMim(Mits of their long xiaiidringb .. tossed llietr 
(IbCirkled Fleete lo llu*. shore of Libya. 

}[)ista»d (di*.sia‘d), adv. [f. stem of 'D ist-ant + 
-ad : cf. De-KTUad.] In the direction of the end or 
ilistal |>ait of a limb, etc. 

[ 1803 |. l.{,\iu:i..xY AVro .luat. Xomen. 166 Distad^ to wards 

tho distant aspect. x8o8 Musruhir Moliom A small 
lu>lu; €:xtL‘ndiiig a short way ilislail on the h'g. 2872 ^IIVAKT 
F.ieni, A fiat. iv. fiS/ i) 173 'I'bc phalange, . . decreasing in 
lun.;;th dislad, i88a YVii.dkw N: G aok Auot. Tcchn. 27 'I hu:. 
wc .s:iy, till.; cll.iow is dislad of (he shuuI(U:r .. the huiueriis 
c.slt'nds di.itad fiom tlie shonlder. 

Distaff (diMdf). I' tirins : 1 disteof, 4- 5 distal', 
5 dyaeBtafo, 5 6 dyHtaf(t‘o, 6 7 distaCTe, 5 dis- 
taff. /'/. distaffs (5-7 distavos). [OF. disttvf 
.‘;u[>poscil to be for dis~ or duC’S/ixf the second 
element being tlie sb. Stake ; dis or dise is app. 
idcntic.'il with iX'M.diesse. (Uremt ii \Vbch.)a bunch 
of (lax on a distaff, and connected xvitli Dizk, Dizen 
‘ to put toxv on a distafie’ 

1 . A cleft strifT about ^ feet Umg, on wliich, in the 
.ancient mode of spinning, wool or llax was wound. 
It w.as held under the hdV arm, and the fibres of the 
material were draxxn from it through the fingers of 
tluj lefl ha ml, and twisted .sjiirally by llu* forehnger 
and thumb of the right, with the aii I of the suspended 
spindle, round whicli the thread, as il was twisted 
or Siam, was wound. 

t 1000 . 1 * f,i Ric Closs. in Wr.-Wiilrker i:»5/;*t Coins. diiLcf. 
e 1386 (hiACCKK Xnn's Pr. T, 563 Ami M.'ilkyii with a 
ilv.si.if ill Ini' hand. 1387 'I'ui visa ///),'•{/<’« i kollsi III. 33 
.Sanlaii.'ipalliK .spyunyiigi: reed ;.i,lk at Ih*. itislur. (■2475 
I’tet. Foi. in Wr.-\Viil«.kcr 704/14 Hee toln.f. a dyNC-stafo. 
1489 ('a.'jton Faytes of .d. 1. i. :• Wymeii comynly do not 
ciilrviiM ic* but to .spynim on the* disiaf. 2523 Fitzhkku. 
Hush. !> 146 Let lliyilystalTc hi*, alwayc* redyv for a pastynm. 
i6si ISi.'icroN .'Inal. Mel, iii. iv. 1. ii. (.1651) 631 'rradcbint'.n 
left tluir .shojjs, woim n their disiavr.s. 1675 Hophi.k OdyiiSey 
{xtfi) 78 Others with their di^laves ^aU• to Npin. 1697 
I>HVj)i‘.N Viry. f/rv/;.*.*. iv. 47.-; t >ne comiiion Work tncyJnly’^l ; 
their I)i;,lafl> full Willi Lucksof blue JXIllo -ian A^ioll. 

1816 Scoi 1 />V. />ii'<i;/iii, Si'i viiig weiii:lu'..s. .sate plying tlieir 
ili aafls. 1872 K. F-i.i.is Ctt/u/ins Ixiv. 311 Singly tlie left 
|h.Aiul] upbori; ill wi.iol .sufi -hooded a disiafl*. 2876 Koi K 
Tex t. Fair, v Spinning I'juin .1 (li.slatTis even now common 
. .all thnnigh Italy. 

b. In jiroverbial and figurative phrases, f P'o 
have tow on ends distaff \ lo have work In hand or 
I rouble in .^tore Kohs.^ . 

CiiArr )■:« Millers T. r,S8 He Irnddo nioorc low on 
his diMaf 'l l laii Gcnicys km w. a 2420 Hoitci.kvk De Rt^. 
Prine. 122O M ow'c* on my dystaf h;ive I for to spynne More 
. . limn yc wole of yil. 1525 I 1 5 i .rnkks FroLs. II. clxxiy. 
(clx.x.i .s'Ai In shoiin space he .^liall liaitc more flax to hU 
dyslaffe ih.ni he can well spynne. 1546 J. H i-.ywood Prirv, 
(1867)60 If they fyre me, .sonic of them .^hall wyn More 
towe on thoir dislaues. than they can well spyn. 2853 (J. 
Ukon i k I'il/i Ite .v.xv, '1 ne whole of my patience is now spun 
off the rlislafl'. 

2 . The Staff or ‘ruck ’ of a hand .sjiiniiing-whecl, 
upon which the flax to bo spun is pbiccd. 

1766 Ckokku, iiU. Pitt. .'Irts s.v. Spinniny^, Performed on 
the wheel with u disialT and spindle. i8a8 Wkastkr, Dis- 
taJ/\ the .staff i^f a '.pinning-whec^l, to which .i bunch uf flax 
or low is tied and fmm wliich the thread is drawn, 

3 . As the type of women’s work or occupation, 

Cmaivi-k Monk's Prol. lo She raiupetU in my face 
Andcrielh..! wol hauc thy knyf And thou shall Imuc my 
distuf and go .spynne. 1605 Smaks. iv. ii. 17 , 1 imist 
clinnge names at home, and giuc the Distaffc Into iny Ilus- 
hands hamis. x6ix • i.'ymh. \. iii. 34 Thoir owne Noble* 
ncs.sc, which could hauc turn'd A Distaffc, lo a Liiive, i6m 
U. Hakkis /V i»'/7'rt/’4 Iron .(4/,’if 63 I’lie women.. so stoutly 
assailed the Town-Hoii.se, that it was necessitated . to make 
them retire to the distaffc. iSai Byron Kardan. 11. i. 344, 

I blush that we should owe our lives to .such A king of dis- 
taffs 1 a 1839 Pbaku J ’ofMS (1864) I. so 3 Uis delicate baud 
Seemed fitter fxr the distaff than the .spear, 
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b. Hence, syinboHcally, for the female • sex, 
female authority or dominion ; also, the female 
branch of a family, the ‘ spindle-side ’ as opposed 
to the * spear-side * ; a female heir. 

149A Ka»»van ChroH. vn. 329 He wdUIc noi liauc so noble 
a lurjsliyp nuuie amonyc, ur to be dcuydyd uiweno .so many 
liysUiuys fi.e. his four daughtuis]. I 0 oa Cakkw L'oniwail 
(1723) 152 b, M. Million .. VI hose somic being lost in his 
traiuiilc beyond the .seas, cnriL-hed 6 distalTs with his iiilieril- 
unce. 1644 Howm.i. f'n^. y’tvmr (1645' jSo Some say the 
Crosier, .some say the DistafTe was too biisie, 1659 Ih 1 1 .akkis 
ParivaVs Iron Age 51 'I’hc Kingdom is hcrediiary, and for 
want of an heir male, it falls to the OistafT. 1706 
(cd. Kerscyls.v. The Crown of France never falls 

to the distaff. z86a Caklylk h'redk. Cft. (1^6.5) I! I. iv. i. ^3 
Old Anton being already fallen into the distaff, with nothing 
bill three (iraiuldaughter.s. 

4. attrih. and Comh.y a.s dis^taff-lntsiueis^ 

-woman ; distaff side, the female branch of a house; 
or family; distaff’s or St. DistalT’s day, the <lay 
after Twelfth Day or the beast of the Kpiphaiiy, 
on which day (Jan. 7} women re.snmcd their spin- 
ning and other ordinary employments after the 
holidays; also called rock-day \ distaff cane, a 
species of reed, the stems or canes of which are used 
for ilistaiTs, arrows, lishiiig-rods, etc, ; diataiV 
thistle, a name of Cutihamus lanaftts X-iryinm 
lanatunP,, from its woolly ilowering steins. 

*593 Sh Mx.'i. Rich. //, 111. ii. iiS Ag.ainsi thy Sl.'ili' W.i 
DisCiffo-Woineri iiKinage nisiie liills. 1633 f.i nnako ir. 
Cimrrods IVisd. tii. vil. ^ 6 11^70) 409 'I’his inconv»;nicnn; 
followcth the friciulship of m;irrii.d connU s, that it is iiiiiigled 
with so many other slratiL'c mailers, cnildrKii, parents of llie 
one .side and the otlier, and so many other dist.nff.liu.siiiesses 
that do many tiiiie.s iroulile and inlerruj>t lively affer:tioii. 
1648 Hkkuick //o/cr., .St. Distil fP.’i Dny. Hartly work «• and 
partly pl.Ty Ye nnisl on S. Disiaff's day. (live 

S. Dislaffe all the right, 'Then bid Christinas sport good 
night.] 17x5 J’ei ivi-k in Phi/. /'r,i/ts'. XXIX. 2 m M his 
differs from the Itistaff-'J’hislh; in ha\in.g its np)ii:r St.'dks 
woolly like. Cnlnvel.-s. 1869 Ha/mti’ PaK'. .v /'hf.tscx 3. *4 
On Si. J lisi.'iff’s T)ay, neither w«nk nor play. 1884 IMii.i.ek 
Plant-u., I >istaffCane, . IrumD t)onn,y. 1890 Pcwplc Bar 
Mac;. Nov. 311 ‘Is there iu-,ainiy in Ilyng’s bloudC Not 
icriainly on the. dist.iff side, the side of his eminently sane 
and wholesome mother. 1^5 1 *(.)i.i.o«:k t'v Maiti.aso liisi. 
Eny. I. .no II. 103 For a male to get a sh-nc by ‘distaff 
right' tW;') was by no means unannmon. 

Distain (disic‘-nb v. arch. Korins: 4 de-, 
distcign, 4-6 do-, diutoyne, 5 de^tayuo, 5-6 
dystoyn, 5 7 di8tayn(o, 6 doHteine, Sc. disteno, 
( pa. ppk. distaint), 6-7 doHtaino, diBtom(e, di.’i- 
taino, (\ y deatain, 6- diatain. [a, OF. dcstcindrc 
(stem desfcign')i niod.F. dctcindre = Pr. di'iicnyiifi\ 
Sj>. t/i'.vZr’/ 7 r>, (‘oiu. l\.oin, f. c 4 'y-, Dis- 1 F. /inycrc 
to dye, colour, Tusok. Tlic prefix has been con- 
formed to the L. type.] 

1 . iraus. To imbue or stain (a thing’) with, a 
colour ilifTereiit from the natural one ; to dLscolonr, 
stain, dye, tinge. 

1303 (lowKK Cvnf. I. fi5 Wban bis visage is so tlestclgned. 
x^S 6 Maui.ovvi.; mt J'/. Tamhnrl. in. ii, 'J he teats ihnl so 
distain my iibeeks. 1590 .Si'KNSI'h I . (J, 111. .\li.v. g, I foiiml 
her golden girdle ca.sl ;i.slray Distaynd with durl ;iiul blood. 
x6zs iJRwioN I’o/^'-o//'. viit. .113 'rhe Koinaris that her 
slrcaiiie dislaincd with their gore. 1704 ( .)m)Mix(in /»V< 7i//c’/m 
iii. II Whose golden Sands are now ilislaiii'd with JJIood. 
1839 b'^n.KY /u'ii/ts \.\i. (1852) 382 Like aiiluiiin's leaves 
disLained with dusky gold. 

2 . trausf. and Jiip. To defile ; to bring a blot or 
stain u])on ; to sully, dishuuuiir. 

1406 lIoiaa.KVE Ptisniic 340 Among an hcep iny nauu; is 
now de.slcyned. 1436 Pol. ( Rolls) II. 139 Make lade 

ibo Ibnircs Of iingiyssho siju*’, and disicym: ourc hoimoiiies. 
*594 Shaks. Rich. 7 //, v. iii. 322 You n.'iuing Lands, and 
bTest w'illt beatUcous wines, 'J'hey would leslinine the one, 
di.staine the other. m62a Ainswoktu J //«<»/. Sona Sol. 
V. 3, I washt my feet, how shall 1 ihem disfaineV #1750 
SiiicNS'iONK Rlipics i.v. 39 A .soul distuiiTd by earth and 
gold. xy88 I1 l'1{N.s AlacphersctPs Farcwllx, Way coward 
.sbame distain his name, 'I'he wn-tch that d.'ire not die ! 1873 
Mokiu.s AiJive is Ruov^h 107 Siin ly no shninu hath de- 
slaiiied thee. X873 A I )n\ON 'Pioo IV. .\x. vi. g:| You 

would not that..! sliould .so distain mine, huni.-nr or eon* 
science. 

1 3 . To deprive of its colour, brightness, or 
splendour ; to dim ; to cause to pale or look dim ; 
to outshine. Ohs. 

1x385 CiiAUCLR L. 0 , IP. 216 .Alccslc is here that al that 
may desteyiie. /hid. 274 (Fairf. M.S.) As the soiinc wule 
the fire disleyne Mo pas.sc(li al iny lady soucrcyne. 1633 
P. Fi.UTcmiH Purple hi. vi. ix, I'hese Iight.s the Sunne 
distain. 

Ilcnec DiBtai'nod ///. DiBtai ning vhl. sb. 

a 1483 I.ihr.r Siper in Hvitsck. Ord. 69 Which iiifmghl he 
made . . nc ware the .idvcntiire of distayiiynge of all that 
othei part. 1580 Hoi.i.YHANn Treas. AV. Ton^, F.nlaidissc- 
meut, .1 dishoneslie, a disiayning, a defiling. 1590 Marlow r, 
-.'.ltd Pt. Tand'url. iv. i, Shame of nature, which jaertis’ 
stream. .C:in never wash from thy distained brows! 1838 
Lvjton Calderon viii, Disuined and tiinc-ballowed walls. 

tDistai'n, sh. Obs. rare~"^. [f. prcc. vb.] 
Tint, slain, colouring. 

xsBx Rich Fartiocll 1 1S46) 133 'I'o furnishc me wii h colours 
to m.akc the perfect disniiue of the hcauiie in your face. 

t DistBA'nted, ppfe. Obs. mncc-iihl. [f. 
Dih- 5 f 'Faint t/.J Infecte<l, corrupted. 

*599 'b, MionvKx] SilkiVintues 44 Fi-oin egges of euery 
creature gooil, Sprang nought dibUintvd but ihiit little 
broode. 


Distal (di’sliil), a. [f. stem of Dist-ant + -al, 

■ after dorsal^ ventral^ etc.] Anat. Situated away 
j from the centre of the body, or from the point of 
j origin (stiid of the extremity or distant part ctf a i 
! limb or organ) ; terminal. Opp. to pyo.ximaL 

z8o8 J. IJakcijvy Muscular Motions 415 'Fhe bones of the 
di.sial phalanx. x8x4 J. IL Wishakt \.t. Si.arpds Tretxt. 
Hernia p. xvi. Eac h pair of the extrcinilies, .have a pro.\i- 
m:d und a distal end; the former Ijeing th.at nearest the 
trunk, the latter that most remote. 1875 1 >,\i<\vin tnsectiv. 
PL X. 231 Fniiii the distal to the basal cud of a leaf. 1881 
Mivart Cal 37 The paw is the distal i>art of a limb. 

b. trausf. 

x88a D. Jluoi-LH ill Standard 2/2 The drainage- 

pipes are.. very iinjicrfcclly connected at ihcir pro.ximal 
or house terminal ioti, although they muM, by the Act, he 
well connected at iheir distal or main drain tennination. 
1885 Klein Mkro-ore,in. 4- Dis. (1886) 20 The distal end of 
the tube is inlroduced . . into the. neck of the slcrilLcd 
1894 W'stnr Li/v. 20 June 3 a I'hi'. ilistal ines ;:ige. can he 
reprmliiced l} j»t‘-wrilU:n. 

iDistally (di*st;\li), adv. [f. prcc. I -LV ^.] 
111 a fli.st.al direction ; at the di.stant or outtr end. 

1870 Rin.i.KsKiN Auim. Life 12 Their dLlally bifid trans- 
; verse proc«!s-,t?s im rease in si/e. 187* MivAMT Fdetu. .Inal. 
i jt Rih.‘i may aho hifiircale dislally. 

i Distance (di‘stdns , Forms: 3 dontauce, 

1 4 -auiico, distawiiH, 4-6 diHtana, dis-, dys- 
I taunce, 5 diM-, dy Btawiioe, ditiiaunB, 3-di8tance. 

! [a. OF. dcstaucct dislance (13th c. in Litlre', ad. I .. 
disLln/ui ‘st.nnding aj>ait', hence ‘separation, 
opening (between) ; dist.'incc, rcmoteiies.s ; differ- 
ence, diversity f. dhUint-ctn pr. pple., DjwtaN'j-. 
I 5 y n further development, OF. dcstance had the 
sense ’ ilisetirtl, ijuariel *, which was also lhcearlie.st 
in Eng. In screws adopted directly from Latin, I he 
funii distance was used in Oi\, and this soon be- 
c.ame the only form in Kng. The chronological 
iippeurance of the senses tloes not correspond to the 
loidcal ilevelojuncnt in L.] 

I. [from OF. destance discord, tjuarrel.] 

ti. 'I'hc condition of being at variance ; tlisconl, 
disagreement, dissension; tlispule, debate. 

(After passing into the sense of ‘ erUrangemont, cool 
iioss ; cf. sense 8.) 

1297 R. (Ilocc. 511 ' 1‘lie barons sende to llie King 
Philijj of France, 'I li.nt lie horn .semle sotonr in this lulher 
(le-slaiiLe. ,1375^ Haiihoi'K Bruce \\\. 620 Janang lhaine su- 
tiaiily 'i'huir taiss deUiic and gret dir.lans. 1393 (iowLK 
Coup. Ill, 348 And thus we fellen iti dist.aiince My pre:,i 
and 1. /7X4fio Oitouiau JIc was y-Uiku with greet 
destaunce And other kyiigcs four, c i430<Lvik;. Min. Poctus 
( I rl.jo) 6c* (Malx.) 'IView fhronlc to .sellc at ili-.tauncc. c 1470 
If.xRDiNO Chrou. cLiJi. i, In W'ale.s Morgan made war N: 
great disl.«'iimcc. 15*3 Li». Itr.KNCK.s Frviss. 1. ccclvii. .^78 
'J'lny were in .suche vnyU*, dial there wa.s tio tlystaunce 
anioiige them. 1605 Mii.vks. Mach. iii. i. 113. 1667 J'n vs 
Ditty)! ( 1 87 /) V. 1 8 This . . do breed a kind of inward « listn nee 
between tnc King and the Duke of York. 175* FnaiUNU 
Autclia 11. ii, Tbero Wtas .some little distance Innwecn them, 
which I hoped to have the happiness of uccommodating. 

+ b. With a and pi. An instance of this ; a 
(ptarrel, a disagTceiiient ; in later use, an estrange- 
ment. Ohs. 

^ I 1290 Bckct 1267 in S. Fnp. Leg, T. 142 A deslauncc Vare 
is ispruiingue li^tlichc in Engelonde, hat dcstourhez al hat 
lond. 1297 K. Glouc, (i 724) 370 SuhJm was at Londone 
i a lute dest-ance, ieh wene. CX330 R, Hrlsne Citron. (i8n*) 

1 294 Riluex J)<5 byng of Franee N: he crle William Was hJU 
I tyme a distance, c'1430 f.Ynr.. Boikas ill. vii. (1554) 79 a, 
j He told them plainly ola great disiannce . .and a discenrinn. 

1650 \^. Discoliiminium 30 It would allay and lieale many 
j great dislance.s, and procure many .. friends. i6(i6 Pi-pys 
I Diary io Se.pt., There have been some late dislaiices 
between his lady and him. 

fc. Without di si nttce: without debate, discord, 
or opposition ; often parenthetically qualifying the 
.statement; Without dispute or contradiction, a.s- 
suredly, * yyvis*. Obs, 

£■1325 Coer de /,. 2032 In Miirch nioneth, the Kyiig of 
Frauiicc Went to .ship without dislaiiiicc. CX400 Cato's 
Morals 3V0 ill Cursor M. p. 1673, iv htiu .se fust chaunce, 
(.co]mc wih-out dislaiiiuc, first h«M bh (•’'be. CX430 Syr 

Tryam. 1017 And let owre lomlys he in pees, Wythowiyn 
liny dystaniH-c. ^1460 Towmley Myst. 21 .Sex hiiiidreth 
yerc and od liave 1, W'ilhout ilisLaiice, In crlh. .liffyd. 14. . 

( 'oir.oold's Dnuuco i j6 in Hazl. E. P. /’. I. 44 After mete 
with (ml dLtuiis, 'I'hc cokivold.s schuld together dan.se. 

II. ffroin L. distdntia in sense ‘ difference ’.] 

t 2 . Difference, diversity. Obs. 

2382 Wici IH Dent. i. 17 Noon shal h« dUtaunce of ix:r- 
sones. 1482 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 4C She gyueih to one 
bomine lliyng that another hath not in hyin, how he it that 
nom.'in can per< eyuc any di.siaiiiKe. 15^ A nrclio \ /.vitZ*. 
(16081 G vij, There is yet foiinde in suche errour grelc di:i- 
tance hetwenc .affect ion and reason. 

III. [from distdntia^ V. distance, in the sense 
of ‘ Ijcing apart in space \] 

3 . 'File fact or condition of being apart or far off 
in space ; remoteness. 

15^ Cakkiv lIutirlAs Exam. Wits (r6i6) 23 Places., 
that arc not more than a little league in ilist.ancc. 1660 
HtCKi'-RiNOLL Jamaica (»60i) .^4 Distanre and absence 
UMwdly eiihaiiceth llie affection^ of nc.ar friends. 1709 Poi-k 
Ess. i.rit. 174 Which. .Din: di.stance reconciles to form .-ind 
gr;u«. 1799 C'AMi-UKi.L Pitas. Hope i. 7 Tis distance leiiils 
cncfiantinent to the view. i8ao Siillley Lei. to M. (i/.s- 
iome 987 Afar I he Contadino's song is heard, Rude hut 
made gweet by digunce. 


4 . The extent of space lying between any two 
objects ; the space to be passed over before reach- 
ing on object, ^^’ith a and pi., an intervening 
space. 

c 1440 Proiup, Pam. 123/1 VHstawnce of place [/*. or 
spiicej helwene ii thyngys, distant ia. ax$$x Wvaxt in 
j Tot tell' s Mhc. (Arb.) 74 When 1 think vpon the dislaunct', 

1 and the space : That doth .so farre deuidc me from my 
[ lici t: ili:sii t.d face. 1559 W\ Cunninomam Cosmogj\ Ci/asse 10 
The sleiTe.s kepe oiir. uniforme dislance in moving. x6o8 
D. T. Fi.v. Pol. .V Mor, 96 'I'hcr Ls loo great a aislaiice 
hetw^ne us and tlive. 1663 Gkruikh Counsel A Head 
Icoiisisls] of so many di.siaiices tn'.tttcen the one Eye and 
the other. 1690 I.m.Ki-; Hum. l.-nd. 11. xiii. (R.) This space 
consider’d barely in length between any two beings, with- 
out considering anything el.se beiwct-n them, is ctuled dis- 
t.ince. 171a J..J.\.mi;k tr. Le Blond's Hardening 160 The 
Plants arc spaced ‘nit . . at three Foot Distance.s. l86o 
Txnoall 0'/«r. I. X. 66 The wiiUli of the fissure .seemed to 
. lie fairly within jumping distance. x868 Lockykr iilcm. 

I . Isiron. ii. $ 7 (1871*) 38 Astroiioiiiers now know the 

of the Sun from the lOmlh, 1891 .Specfntoie^ Feb., 'I’lu: 

! wcdge-foriimlioii is ahandoned. .und the duck.s fly in .single 
j lilc, though the ‘ tlisiaiices’ are .always accurately kept. 

I b. Lineal extent. Obs. rare. 

«SBa N. Lii.'iM:KiKi.o ir. Castanheda's Coufj. F., Ind. xxix. 
72 1 ), Whether it were a firnie huide, as it did nppeaie . . by 
the great distanc*: of the Coa:U tluit they had found. 

6. Technical .'ipplicatioiis of 4. a. AHtU. The 
space between inaii anti man when standing in 
rank ; also the space between the ranks. 

Distance of divisions yv!, the nnmlKtr of paces, of ihirly 
iiu lu'.s each, coiiiprI:.e.f l in tin: front of any division or hwly, 
ami is ne.'trly three-fourths of tin: niiiiiher of files' (.Stoc- 
quehT 18S3). Distance 0/ the hastion {Forti/.\ ‘a term 
applied td the exterior jiolygon * iihid.). 

163s l-lAiiiiim K 7I///. Discip. vi. (x643) 24 Distance is the 
space of groiintl, lielweeiie man ami man, cither in file, or 
Ranke. 1690 M. .Skwai 1. Diary 24 Mar. (1878) I. 316, I got 
into the field, i.'ray with the .South Company, Exercise 
them in a few Disianccs, J'acings, Doublings. 2833 Regul. 
fnstr. l 'avalry 1. 67 Poke Distance . . A hor.se'.s length and 
half rlistance. Ibid. I'jj The Files prove distance as di- 
rer.Utl. 1859 f'. A. (Ihii-mths Artil. Man. (i86.<) lO Oi>eii 
to ifuartcr i.or wheeling) <ii.slaiu.:e from the front. 

b. PenciHR". A tiefinite interval of space to he 
observed between two combatants. 

1502 Shaks. Riwf . «(!' yuL II. iv. 21 He fights tis you sing 
pricKsong, keeps time, distance, and proportion, he rests 
ins inintini, one, two, and the third in your ho.som. 1611 
-- li int, P. n. i, 233 In these times you stand on distance : 
your PiiSKc.s, Istoecado's, and 1 know nut what. 1684 K. 11. 
School Kecrcat. lleirig within Distance, approacli wilh 
your first Motion. 2809 Roland Fencing 31 Tlie word.s 
measure and distance are frequently um:u promi.scuuusly, 
(hey being .synonymous in Fencing, 

c. Horse racing. Tins sp.'icc measured back from 
the wiiming-pust which a horse must have reached, 
in a heat-race, when the winning horse has coverctl 
the whole course, in order not to be ‘di.stariccd * 
or disqualified for subsequent heals. 

iTIie piaclicL is oh.so]elu in Enjiland, hut not in U. S., 
where * flisUiiices' varying according to the length of the 
course are in use in Ivolting and running races.) 

1674 N. (aix Cn'Ull. Rectcat. v. (i 62 (>j 75 A Ilorse-lciiglh 
lost by odds of Weight in the first Train, may prove a dis- 
tance in ihc .sircight Course at last; for the Weight is the 
same evviy Heal iho his .strength^ l*c not. I7t3 l.md. Gaz. 
No. 61 72/, I The Hor.se .. that wins two Heats and saves 
his Distiinco a third loo, wins the Pl.'itc. 2820 Sporting 
Moi^. XXX VI. 241 When ahoul two distances from home 
..his coll hung iijv.m the former. 2875 ‘ STONF.riK.N(;K ' 
Brit. Sports 11. 1. xiv. {] 2. 490 A round, flat course, short 
Ilf two miles by a distanre. 1894 Standard. 20 (hi- (’A 
'J’he 20'.io y.iifls a mile and n liistamrc, ‘ distance ' licing the 
term for a mciAsuremeiit of 240 yards — of tlic new Cam- 
hridgcslilre course. 

td. Mus. An interval. Obs. 

. * 55 * 1 ^' lON.soN Ir. /^lore's I'ttp. (.Aib.) 116 No other lili- 
iiige creature, .pinxcaiicth the coiicordauiiti; :iud tliscordaiil 
dislaiuices of soiindc.s, and tunes. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat. 120 ’^I'wo lesser l.tislalKcs .. named .Seiiiitoiies. 
xi^ Monthly Mag. III. They _r.\hil>it the author as 
straining after novelty by vceentrii; distances, and by movc- 
meiji.s out of cnilietlral lime. 

0 . In various technical jihrascs, as Focal d.. 
I’OLAK d., ZiiMTlt d.. t ic. ; sce also llicsc wqrd.s. 

2696 PniLMis, Distance ..\i\ Navigaiioii .. signifies the 
minilier of Degrees, Leagues, I'si.., that a Ship has fail’d 
from any purposed iKiiiil ; or the Disianci: in Degrees, 
I.e.'igucs, ike., of any two Pl.n es. i727-5z t'iiAMi«.K.s ij'c/.. 
Line of Distance, in f> i.si*»j<;live, L a right line drawn from 
the eye to the principal i*oIiil . Point y Dhtanie^xn per- 
spective, i.s u point in the horbi^nial line at such distance 
from the principal |M>ini, as is lluit of the eye from the 
sanii;. 176a Falconer .Shiph r. i. 748 'J ims height and 
polar distance are ol.Uain’ii, 'i'ficn hit ii tide and tlcchnation 
gain’d. 1795 (ientl. Mag. ^,41/1 Olijei-ls . placed bvy^ourf 
the focal distance. 1819 Jas. Wilson />n/. 81 Ihc 

dLsiance of any place is fimml by -"iibliai ting the ascension 
of the preceding part, or its desi.rnsivii, from that of the 
succeeding part. 2832 Pint. I'/nlos., l-.lectr. vi. #87. 93 
(Useful Kuowl. .Soc.) The disiame beiwi.cn the conducting 
boclies requisite fi.»r the iruiisfei •.*f electricity through the 
air, or what is leritu:d the .striking clLlance, 2834 Ipui., 
Navig. I. ii. fi j .; The lines which ni.ike with the mendiau 
liiitcs the .ingles called courses .'tie called naiilkal distances. 
*837 Penny Cy<l. IX. v:uz Thi.s common worrl..is very 
frequently applied to angular di-sUuii e, meuriing the angle, 
of sepal. ii ion which the directions of two bodies include . 

Ill the apparent .sIlher(^ of the heavens, distance always 
meaiLs angular distance. 2876 (JwiLT Encycl. A rthit. Cllos.s., 
Distance of the Eye. in perspective, the di.staiicc of the 
eye from the picture in a lino perpeudicular to the plane 
thereof* 
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DISTANCE. 

0 . fiq. Kemotcness, ur of remoteness, in 

any rcJation to uliich spatial terms are transferred 
or fifiiirativcly applied; in likeness, relation- 
ship, allusion, dej^ree, etc. ‘Ideal disjunction, 
mental separation’ J.'. 

1667 WvK>i> .Oxf. Mbt, Soi:.) II. i:>8 'I'hls . . wai. soc 
ninth rcsfiiiod ihiil Mr- Vornon in a 5.erinon al S. Marie '.s 
tolil the aiulitory at a dhtaiice uf rt by a ilistanl allu- 
1698 Khykk . /([, . /•'. India P. on A Sliick U a 

t’oU'^in I'MJ, al a dislain e. ^1715 Hi rnkt Tintu (iSaj) 

I. vin i l«i y did it at a distance, that . . there \va^ 

lit) tianjrt'i t>f inisprision of treason. 1B71 H. Sikwaki’ 
J/nit § Some [•mlistanccs] bein^^ near their meliing- 
Ii'.iints, others at a great ilistance from them. 1875 Matnk 
I/isi. Inst. ii. 30 'J'he misi.-ikc . . 1 conceive to have been 
;in cflecl of menl.’il distance. 1876 Mo/llv Link'. .SVrw. 
iii. (iB??) 'V 't he distance of an end raises the rank of llic 
labour undergone for it. 

+ 7 . Position (high or low) with respect to othcis; 
class, rank. Oh. rare. 

1655 Ft i.i.h« Ch. Hist. vin. ii. § ’,3. 1 am not in 

what distance projicrly t<> placi- these jierMHis. Some., 
will .ii:,:onnt it lim liigh, to lank them amongst M:utyr:> ; 
ami Niirely, I conceive it loo low, loc.slctin them but bare 
Confessours. 

8 . <-)f rel.'itions of jmrsiinal inicrc.ourso : Remote- 
ness in inteicoiii’.se, the opposite of inlimacy or 
familiarity, arising from disparity of rank or station, 
or exclusiveness of feeling : hence, on the one pait, 

a. Aloofness, ‘ slantUoff-ncss excessive reserve or 
dignity; on the other, b. llcfereiitial iittitiule, de- 
ference. 

*597 •^uaks. Lorct's Coi‘i/k 151 With safest distaiict* 

1 mine honour f.Iiioldcd. //■/./. 57 She. ruld disfanoe. 
juul did ihciicn jenuivc, To her li\iiig in eternal l<j\e. 

1604 — Ot/i. 111. iii. 1} Mr. .'^hall in sir.ingeiitvse stand no 
farther off, 'Ilian in .1 jJolii(<]ne distnneo. 

a. 1660 J'. lli-.x.»Kii tr, Lf Plum's 7 'rnv. ;'9.| lie wa.-, 

.1 beliignc ami coiirleoius IViriee, affeelionale .. without 
state or disia ice. 1738 llhi. l'urii. l\\ 83 'I'o lot 

them liov^ little he valm-d tluwe tlibtanco.s he was hound 
to observe fur form i.ake wiih others. 1765 OkIO.N /'. 

Ooddriilo' viii. lie h.id contiaetfd nothing of th.at 
morasenes-i: .vrid distance. x8x8 J.\s. Mii,i. Prif. India II. 
V. vii. ('70 'J hey put on the forms of distance. ; and stood 
upon «'levatc<l terms. 1827 Country Clert^ym. 

'I'yi^ vi. Xo llcci ing ! no distance ! no scorn. 

b. 1689 Andnis Prat ts Jl. J07 The lioveriUiicnt expects 
to be treatevi with more DiNlancc and PilTerencf. 1699 
IttNiLKY Pltal. -i'Aj I'll observe the respect ami distance 
that's due to him from his Scholar, ajjoo Davob-N (J.), 

I liupe your modesty Will know, wiiat distance to tlie 
(Town is due. 1741 FuiLiiiNti % Andmus i. ix, SUpiilop . . 
Iiad preserved hitherto a distance to lier lady. 

0 . y'a keep ones distamei to observe the due 
re-scrve and avoidance of familiarity which ate 
proper to one’.s position, 7 o ktmo ones dhtanee : 
to recognire what distance ought lo be kejit. 

i6ot Sk.mcs. .Ill's tl'eltv. iii. 212 She knew her di.stauce, 
and did angle for uu:c, Madding my t;.agcTnes.s« with her 
reilraint, x6i4 Massinckr Par/. I.iK'e it. iii, Pray you, 
keep your dirifaiicc, And grow not rude. 1642 Iit.i.kk 
Holy ^ Prof. St. IV. .xvi. 'leaching w«:n'ds their dblaiice 
to wait on his inailer. x66o 'I'.M* Hist. Indtpfnd. iv. 63 
They intended to cinb the Wallingford parly, by l<;;Achiiig 
them manners, and to know- ihtir distanct^. 1727 Poi K 
‘Ph. on Par. ,SuI'/. .Swift’ .■»; Wks. 1733 II. 1. 2 :;i If a tiiaii 
in.ikes me keep my rii.stancc, the comYiirt is, he keeps his at 
the same lime. 1773 Ch>i.ijs.m. .S'fOi’Jis to i'om/. 11, It won't 
do; so I heg you'll keep your dist.iuce. 183X .Sihuty I. 12 
Her mother . . treated him w iih hare civility, to make him, 
a-s she e.Ypre.Sficd it, keep hm disb'iiii tt. 

9 . Ill prepositional ])hrascs and constructions, a. 
. 7 / a distance, at if . : remote, far .aw.ay ; also, at :i 
.specified interval of space (see .also sense fi). So 
t in distance [ph.). Out of distance : too far awa)-, 
out of reach. 

1638 Sir T. IlniiUEKT Trav. (cd. 2) 52 Tim Distoore and 
other Lay-men (at ra foot distance) surround the holy 
Diety. 1654 ConRi\(.;TON tr. Hist. Ivstinr 74 'J'g those wlio 
at distance do observe it. 1655 Fci .LtR Ck. I fist. IX. vi. g ^9 
'Fhe wary Archbishop, not over-fond of his friendship, kept 
him at distance, i6m D.v.mpiek Poy. I. 2t'ii At a distance it 
appears like an Island, ijrxx .Sim i.k .S/ccA No. yti P 2 My 
Master., has often been whipp’d for not keeping me at a dis- 
tance. 17x3 AoiJisoN Guardiatt No. 167 p8 At about a mnc’.'i 
disiaiKc from the black temple, c X7po Wicmick Poy. 305 At 
a safe distance from the scene of n(..tion. 1825 M. r.vrnsoN 
Pss. (iii; 3 g' I. 17 At no great distam c from the Island City. 
« 847 ;f iiNNVSON Print , vi. 67 Blanrhc At di.stance follow’d. 

1563 W. Fulke ^tetL'ors (iG.|o) 42 Not . . too farre off . . 
neither yet loo ncerc .. but in a competent and middle dis- 
tance. x6o2 Maksiov AuUmids iv, i, Kept in distance 
at the halberts point, a 1613 Ovekhi-ky Nemes from Sea 
Wks. (rSyi) tSt A man.s companions arc (like ships) to Ik* 
kept in di.st.ancc, f jr falling fbiilc one of another. 

1641 Hp. H.vi,i. Rem. WAs. fiGA*) 95 Tho.se tliat arc out of 
disiancc what noise so ever they make, are not heard. 164a 
Fi I i.Kit ,y /V,;/; .SA ij, xvii. 114 He never demands 

out of di.-,tancc of the price he intends to take. 16$$ — C/e. 
Hist. VI. i. 4 16 For skill in .School-Divinity they beat all 
other Orders quite out of distance. x8is Janf. Austen 
Lnwtn II. xiv. 233 Wc .ire rather out of distance from the 
very [.ti iking beauties. 

b. .\ls(3 used without prcjiosition as an adverbial 
adjuncl of ineaKure. 

1577 b. fiOM'ii. Jitnwbeuh's Hush, il, (1.^86) 99 'Fake 
netde thill your ‘rcBs Mand a gnod distance a .sunder. 

Sm.vks 7- //(■«. /f*. IV'. i. I’leasetit your Lordship 
I o meet hr, (..race, lusi dirtiame 'tweeue our Armies? 1697 
iJami’IKK i oy. !, it6 A R^x.k a good disl.'iuii.e from the 
^horc. /»i7t9 AnoisoM (J.), He lived but a few mile!, 
distance from her father's house. 1792 GtHtl . Majf , 
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tj/e The bridge . . b .some little distance from the main 
f.treel. 

10 . eUipt. A point or place at a distance, the 
region in the distance, a. A point at a distance, 
a distant point. Chiefly in the phrases from, 
to a distance. 

X782 Cow PER Proj^r. Err. vos Viewed from u distance . . 
Folly and Innocem-^e arc .so .alike. rxypoWiLLOCK Poy. 316, 
I found 1 wab unable to walk to any distance. 1845 Darwin 
I'oy. Slat. i. (iSiai) 8 'I’hc rocks of St. Paul appear from 
it distance of a brilliantly white colour. Men/, Visitors from 
a di.stance liuvu the preference.. He has removed to a distance. 

b. The remote jjart of the field of vision or per- 
ception ; the distant or far-off region ; esp. in the 
phr. in the distance. 

1813 Shkm.ky (_>. Mab n.^ 84 There was a little light Th.at 
twinkled in the nii.sty di.st.ance. 1^7 Tennyson Princ. 
i\‘. 63 A trumpet in the distance pealing new's. 1856 Kane 
A ret. El ft. I. v. 46 All the Iwick country appeared one 
great rolling distance of glacier.^ 1887 Hou'kn / 7 /v. rEm id 
1. 34 .Sraice had Sicily’s shores in the di.staiicc faded aw'ay. 
i8qi Ci.ad.sione in Daily A'eius 28 Jati. 3/3 Viewed now, 
carmly, in the light of the golden distance. 

c. Paint in^iif etc. 1 'he distant part of a land- 
.scape ; the part of a piclitrc renreseiiting this. 

Middle distil nee, the part midway between the foreground 
and the remote region. 

1706 Art t)/ Painiing (5744) 424 Accustom’d himsalf to 
bake in a Jatge e.\tcnt of hills and di.stance. 18x3 E. tamincr 
10 M.'iy 299 '2 His .. greyish green iniddle-disLance, blue 
horizon, and grey sky, constiliite .a rich .sy.sLem of colour. 
1865 Kinchekv licrem. Prcl. 18 Dark and sad . . an 1 11 inn days, 
when all the distances were .shut off. x86z 'rnouNuuRY 
Turner I. 89 His distances were low, and his trees 
ill-formed. 1891 'J'. HAiiOV Tess I. ii, 'The atino.sphere. .is 
-SO tiiigwl with iurtire, th.at wh.al artists call the middle 
distance pinTakes also of that liuc. 

11. iransf. 'The extent or ‘ space * of time between 
two events ; an interval, inter\x*ning period. (Now 
only ill phr. distatue of iime^ implying remote- 
ness.) 

^cx 384 Chal'Clr H. Fame i. 18 To knowe. .neythcr the 
distaunce Of lyincs of hem. 1494 Fauy.an Chron. vii. 5.50 
After a dystaunce or pause of tyme, the arehcbysshi^p . . 
.stodc vp and askyd Ictc.]. 162a Svakwow Pk. Com. Pntyer 
(1661} 244 'I'he Communion-Service is to be some gi>od 
distance after the Morning Service. 1699 Henji.ey Phnl, 

1 04 From the Dale of the Mo^aic I .aw lo the Propheyy of 
iirxkiel, thcrc*.s a distance of yoo Years, 1774 Footk 
CtKoners in. Wks. 1799 II. (8o 'Take liii.s draught three 
times a day, at two hours distance. 1820 Scoresry Aec. 
Arctic Ketc. i* <1^* Ibe distance of eighteen to thirty 
ycar.s, from the time when the .several navigaii'on.s were 
iKM'formcd. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Ping. I. 455 An ap- 
prehension not to be mentioned, even at this distance of 
time, without sh.amc and indigiiatiuii. 1871 Moklkv Vol' 
taire (iilS6) 172 'J'he ronueclioh m.ay lieseen at ourdisbance 
of lime to nave been marked and unmistakable. 

12 . attrih. and Comb., as distame-lan/fuatfe ; dis- 
tancc'sofuncd, distance-veiled tt,t\yi. Also diatance- 
block, a block inserted between two objects to 
keep them a retinired distance apart; distance- 
flag {IIorse-rai inf)y a flag held by the man who is 
stationed at tlie distance-post; distance-judge, 
a judge stationed at the distanoe-po.st, a post (or 
flag) placed at the fixed ‘distance* (see 5c) in front 
of the winning iio.st in a heat-racc, lo note wliat 
horses are ‘distanced’, through failing to reach 
this before the winner passes the winniug-jiost ; dis- 
tance-piece ^ distance-block ; distance-signal ; 
see Dimtan'I’ 3 d ; distance-stand, a stand erected 
at the distance- post on a race-course. 

xSoo British Press 6 Apr. in Spirit Pub. yrnls. (iSio) 
XIIL Gj Gibby and iTcmicr . . were .scarcely able to strike 
a trot in pwssing the distance-post. 2809 J. 1 *. Kohekpean 
Ibid. 162 You a’n’t near even the distance-post of notoriety. 
1850 Mrs. Pkowning Poems iJ. 196 You can hear that 
evermore Distance-.softeiied noise. 1870 Blaink Encycl. 
Rur. sports iii. iv. 371 In coming in on the right of the 
course, there should Ihj two dislance-nost.s ; the first is to 
he creeled two hundred and forty yards from the winning- 
post ; the .second u hundred and twenty from il. Ibid. 372 
So lliat the man in (he di.stance-stand may clearly sec tlie 
winning-post, and be ready to drop the dLstance-llag. 1674 
Distance .signal Isee Distant 3d]. 1883 A. J. Mkn'kcn 
i fnfelida Qj 1'here cometh a hum, a,s of distance-veiled 
hat lie. 18^ H. Dku.mmonp vlxccw/ fi/.l/ziN 233 'J’his new 
distance-language began a^ain at the beginning', just us all 1 
Language does, by employing .signs. 

X)i*Stan06v [f.prcc. sb. ('f.F.(/iV/(twr&'r(i4th ’ 
e. in Hatz.-l)anii.).] 

1 . trans. To place at a distance ; to scjiarate by 
a space ; to eloign. j 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 19 'Fhc head is distaunsed ! 
froni the body .so much in man, for the cause of A.spera j 
Arteria. 1624 T. Scoi r Eng. Spanish PiJ^r. iii. 14 Furnished 
with sonic 50 beds, distanced oncly by a partition of lioardii. 
at 66 i Fuller Worthies, Hantshire 11. i Not lo .speak of 
tlie friendly Beu conveniently distanced from la^ndon. x86o 
Emerson Coud. Life, Fate 19 This insight, .distances those 
who .share it fhom those who share it not. 

+ b. To fix the distance of. Ohs. 

1690 Act a \V. 4* M. in Loiul, Gas. (1706) No. 4292/3 All 
Persiin.s payinji; to any I.atiiips, distanced by two of Her 
I jM .ajesty's J usiices of the Peace, are e.xcmpted from hanging 
I out a Lanthurn and^ Candle. 17x5 Leoni Palladio's 
j A rchit.finjd) I. ai 'Fhis manner of distancing the Column 

I is. .call’d Syslylos. , 

t C. To express the distance of. Obs. rare. 

Fullkr Pisgah 1. xtii. 40 The Hebrews dUtaaced 
their places by several! measures. 


DISTANT. 

2 . To make to appear distant. 

1895 Drvdbn it.Dn/rssnofs Art Paint. (J.), That whjch 
gives a relievo to a bowl, is the quick light, or white, which 
appears to be on the side nearest ta us, and the black by 
consequence distances the object. 1884 ^jwbll Fireside 
Trav. 198 Mountains, which the ripe Italian air distances 
with a bloom like that on unpluckcd grapes, 
f 3. intr. To be distant ; to go to a distance. 
Obs. rare. 

16x4 'T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Vast. I»s. cvi. 5 'Fhe 
less they distanced from the Wginning, the poorer they 
were. 1858 J. WEim Ir, Calprcnedv's C^patra viii. i. 7 
Unable lo hinder their distancing. .a gmt way from the 
place of conibale, 

4 . trans. T'o jmt or leave at a distance by 
superior speed; to outstrip or leave behind in a 
race, or {fig-) in any competition. 

1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul n. iii. 1. xxi, The Sun and all 
the ^(nlrcs that do appear .She feci:, them in herself, can 
di:<lancc all. X69X Nokbir Pract, Disc. 37 Wc are utterly 
llistiinc'd in the Kacc. 17x2 W, Koueus Coy. 127 He 
distanc'd and tir’d belli the Dog and the Men. xSji Longf. 
Gold. Leg. V. Eiwt of the Alps, Our fleeter steeds have 
distanced our at tciidants. Levkk Martins of Crd M , 

53 j He] had distanced all hi.s competitors in his College 
career. 

b. 'Fo put or leave (a place) at a distance by 
going away from it ; lo leave behind. 

1873 Mrs. Charles in Sunday Mar. FkIi. 33a We heard 
the joyous voices sound louder and freer as they distanced 
the solemn precincts. 

c. To keep at a distance from. ? Obs. 

X786 Mad. D^Akblay Diary 28 Nov., I wished them well 
. .hut I distanced them lo the best of my power. 

d. Jfoi se-j-acing. To beat by a distance : see 
quot. 1.S03 and Dihtancjc sb. 5 c. 

1674 N. iloxGentl. Rccrcat. \. (lOSfi) 72 'Fhc; hindmost 
Hor.se being bound to follow him, within .a certain di.'Uance 
agreed on. .and which ever Horse could disl.vncc the other 
won iJie Match. X707_ Loud. Ga.:. No. 43 <’:V 4 F*'»yi>‘J< a 
Guinea Kiitr.'inre (which is to go to the .second Hoi.se, 
distanc'd or not dismuc'd). 1713 Srr.Ki.E Guardinn No. 6 . 
f 5 He puls in for the Queen’s ]>Tatc every year, with oriiers 
to his rider never to win or he distanced. 1803 M. Ct i lek 
in Ltye, etc. (1B8S1 II. 142 At a distance of about ten rods. . 
is another stage, .c.illed the distanced staKc. If .any horses 
in the race do not arrive at this stage before the forcniosl 
.arrives at the stai;e from which they .started, they are said to 
be distanced, and are taken out, and not suffered lo 1 tin again 
in the .same race. 

p'g. sBmz .Sk)ii Ntgcl i, Vim i;n( licrat his coiiipaninn 
beyond the di.stance-posL, in .. dexterity of hand., and 
clouble-dist mured him In all re.specting the commercial 
affairs of the .shop. 

Hence Di'stunciug M sb. and fpl. a. 

1658 J. Wfhk tr. Calpnnedeh Clcopixtra viii. i. 7 To regret 
llic distancing of Coriolanus, whom she fled, and whose 
Jnlidelity she delttsled. 1786 DFad. D'Arhlav Diary 23 
Dec., His nppo.’ii-Htice and air are dignified . , hut cold, and 
rather disuancing. x8i6 sporting .Mag. XLVII. 233 On 
account of such distancing superiority. 

Sistanced «. [f. pTce. + -wiC] 

+L Put or set at a distance; remote, distant. Obs. 
1654 tr, Sctfdcry.f Curia Pol. 135 Alexander the Great 
commanded Subjects (though remote and tlistauccd) in the 
farthest parts. x668 H. .More Dw. Dial. in. xxviii. 481 
'Fhc distanced Singing of the chcarful Birds. x67a — Prie/ 
Reply 91 111 many thou, sand far distanced pincc.s at 
oncG. 

t b. At variance, diffc^riiig in opinion. Obs. 
x^ J. Goodwin 'I'riumpli.iiBn^) 54 Persons, not 

oncly di.slanccd in their jiidgemeiiLs .about Church-Gov ern- 
ment, but about the God-he.ad of Cliri.st. 

2 . Left behind, out.strippcd as in a race. 

17x3 Gay /Vi«. I’oems 1745 1. 31 'Fhe bounding damsel flics, 
Strain.s to the goal, the distanc’d lover dies. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad XI. 2oo_ Still .slaughtering on. the king of men pro- 
ceed.s; 'J'he disLanced army wonders at liis deeds. 

b. Horse-racing. Beaten by a distance ; see 
DlSTANOJfi sb. 5 c. 

*737 Bracken /'rtr/Vt-rR /w//'. (1757)11. 168 When they 
happen'd to ride a distanc’d Horse. 1870 Blaine Encycl. 
Rur. sports III. iv. 363 A distanced horse cannot start again. 

Di'StanoeleSBi a- [fi Distance sb. lob f 
-bKN.s.] In which things in the distance arc not 
visible. 

i8$x KiNc.st.EV ]V(t.>/i. tD.), A silent, dim, dhtanceless, 
rotting day in March. 

Difitaucy (di’stansi). rare. [ad. L. disldntia 
Distancf. : see -ancy.] 

+ 1 . DUagreement, difference. Obs. 
x8a8 T. Spencer Logidt 68 Disscnleih. This word . . 
signifieth a distmicy, arising from a varielie. 

T 2 . Distantness in space. Obs. 

164a H. More Song oj Soul iii. n. vi. (R.), Even absent 
things may be seen by phaiUa.sie ; By sen.se tilings present 
at a disUnctc. 1847 — Philos, Poems, inJin. Worhls xxxix, 
There is a distancy In empty space. 

3 . Distantness in manner. 

1838 Rmid. Recoil. Ho. Lords xiii. 277 A certain di.staiu,y 
and reservedness. 1883 Chamb. yml. 690 He hid his feel- 
ings under the habitual mask of stolid distancy. 
jUs’fcamiio (cbistoi’nik), a. Chem. [f. Di- ‘*2 3 
•f Stannic.] , Of or containing two equivalents of 
tin {stannum). 

tBnPmmtes* Chem. (cd. n) .VJ3 B dislannic oxy- 
hcxetliide. 

Distant (di •stint), a. [a. Y . distant (Oresme, 
14111 c.), ad. ly. distdnhem standing apart, separate, 
distant, different, pr. pple. of distdre to stand apart : 
see Distancs.] 
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DISTASTED. 


1. Separate or apart in space (by a specified in* 
terval). Const./i^< 7 W. 

fi39i CiiAtiCFR Asfrof. i. § 17 It departeth the finite 
Mocvahlc. .in a ilike parties, cvene distantz fro the pole-, of 
this world. 1546 Mfm. Kipon (Surtees) III. afi 'l‘hc same 
is distaunt from the paroch Church cere Foote. 1559 W. 
CuNNiNc.iiAM ( 'flswogr, Classc T25 Within which draw an 
other Circle, n firiKcr bredlh distant. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 1284 The armies.. not distaunt hy esLimatioii aliove two 
mylcs. 16x1 ItincE Exod. xxxvi. 22 One board had two 
tenons, equally distant one from another. 1684 K. H. 
School Rccrcat,^£ Hold it even with the Muz/le of the 
Musket . . about (Pinch ilisUant. 1778 Miss Ih. hnky Evelhux 
iv, This retired place^ to which Ilorchester, the nearest 
town, is seven miles distant. x83a Act 2-.j Will, ft ’, c. 64 
Sched. O. 38 A strait;hc linn drawn due e.a.st to a point one 
hundred yards distant. 

2. Separated by an unspecified but large or con- 
siderable space ; far apart, not close togctlicr. 

(Often used in A'ii/. //;>/. of teeth, spines, hairs, leaves, 
spots, etc.) 

<548 TUi.t. ChroH., Hon. V-'an. i)(R-)i All other nacions 
were astoniiicd to se suche an honorable coinpniKnie come 
from a countree so fan e distant. 1577 H. (Ioock HcroshuEx 
Husk in. U586) 154 b, His fa dog si shoulder pniiites well 
distant, c C’i i;s.s PKMf»ROK:i-: Ps. Lxxn. vii, The woo<ls, 
where enterlaccd tre^e.s . . loync at the head, though distant 
at the btiees. 1667 Mii.ton L. x. 362, 1 felt, 'J'hough dis- 
tant from thee Worlds between, yet felt 'J‘hat 1 must after 
thee with this thy Son. ^1760 Anni; Stfei.k. Hymn ' O for 
om fclestial r.ty' ii, Oi.starit from thy blest .abode. 1762 
Falconf-k Ship^vr. i. 43 In dist.aiit souls ajiigeiiial pa.wions 
glow. x8a8 Stark Eleut, Nat. Hist. 1 . 465 Jaws armed 
with pointed .ami dist.ant teeth. 

3. Standing, lying, or talcing jilace afar oft'; not 
near at hand, re mote. 

1590 SiiAKR. iV/V/jt. II. ii. 60 So farre be distant, and 
good night sw'eet friend. 1697 Dryden Gcorj^. in. 

192 The .Stallion .. Ireinldes for the distant Mare. 1710 
rOPii IVindsor For. 401 Karth’s dist.ant ends our glory shall 
behold. 171a W. Koof.k.s I'oy. 2 Furnisird with all Xeres- 
sarics . . for a distant Undertaking. 1747 Gray (iitlc). Ode 
on a Distant I’lospect of Kton College. 18x7 Woi.rr. Hurial 
Sir y. Moore vii. We heard the distant and random gun 
That the toe w.as sullenly firing. 1850 Kinc.si.kv - 1 /V. Loike 
i, Even the .Surrey hills ..Arc to me a distant fairy land. 
1879 TTari.an Eyesiff/tt viii. 103 Distant vi.sion is a passive 
sensation not more exhausting th.an breathing, 
fb. l.ong in extent. (.>/>,»•. mn\ 

1705 bos.MAN Guinea. 250 If the I'recs he high, or thcw.ay 
any tiling tli-qaiil. 

0 . Of the eyes; I.ooking into the far*<listance. 
rai't. 

1873 Ih.ACK Pr, Thule xxi. 335 Ifor companiunX pule face 
and trouViled and distant eyes.' 1877 Green Past, i, 'I he 
large and lender ejes are distant and troubled. 

d. Distant sigita!'. sper. on railways: a signal 
placed some distance in .atlvanee of a home signal 
to give earlier inti mat ion of what the latter indi- 
cates (orig. one placed some distance in adv.niice 
of the point ol danger) ; also called distant e 
signal. 

x8ao Score.sby Air. Arctic Reg. III. 5.^1 The s.ails of the 
ship arc frequently used a.s distant .signals. X874 K. C. 
KAPirR Signals A’rt/V;i'. 15 A dist.Tnrc signal was put up at 
St. Margaret's, near Kdinburgli, 5>5i> yards in advance of 
the point of danger ; and ni'lcr this distant signals hec'amc 
|{etieral. Ihid. 'I'lic Great Northern was, at its c<^nsinictiiin 
111 1S52, completely filled with distant sigimls of the sema- 
ihore type. Ibid. 4G .Separate distant signal .aims for each 
lomc sign.al. x88o G. Finoi.ay Eng. Railway 68 'I'he 
dlst.Tnt signal is pfaced tit vai'^’Ing distances hehiiul the 
home signal, according to circumstances. 

4. Far ajmrt or remote in time. 

X603 .Sii.Mis. Mens, for M. W. i. g.^ We hud but IW’O in the 
house, wliicli at that very distant tune stood, as it. were in 
a fruit dish. 1738 Hekkklky Alcijthr. vi. § 8 'I'lie Ixxjks of 
Holy Scripture were written, .at distant times. X757 Gi.vnn 
Day o/ j n deem. tMa.soiP, Whom distant ages to each 
othcr'.s sight Had long ilenied. X849 Macaclay Hht. Eng, 
11 . 148 The Parliament was again prorogued to a distant 
day. x86o Tynpai r. Gtac. ir. viii. *64 'I’hc glacier may also 
diminish in length .nt distant intervals. 

5. iransf, and fig. Remote in relations other than 
those of space and time, JHstant likeness : a faint 
resemblance; the opposite of a close resem- 
blance. 

1538 Starkf.v England i. iv. i.:iS A grctc faiUe in our 
pofiycy and much dysi.int from rd cyiiylc ordur. X674 
N. Cox Genft. Reercat. v. ( i68b) 76 He may he far distant 
from that perfect Slate of Body. 17x1 AnnisoN Sped. No. 
122 P 9, I could still di.scover a di.stant Resemblance of my 
old Friend. 17731 Shi^ripan .SVA. .Scaud. iv. iii, 1 luiven’l 
the mo.<it di.stunt idc.i. x866 Arovm. Reign l./nv\\. (1871) 
274 Is it only by distant analogy? 1891 i.eeds Mercury 
27 Apr. 4/7 Not even the most distant allusion was made 
to ir. 

b. spec. Remotely related in kinship, 
o! x6xx Bkacm. & Fu Maids Trag. iii. i, Good d.ay, 
Amintor ! for, to me, the name Of brother is too distant. 
1768 .SriiUNK Sent, yourn. (1778) II. 57 {.Sword) Unlock'd 
for bequests from distuiit branches of his house. 1831 
f.vTTON Godoiph. s A di.stant connexion of the deceased. 
x868 Frek-man Noi'ni. Conq, (1876) II. App. 67 1 Not a sister, 
but a more distant kinswoman of the Emperor. 

+ 6 . Different in character or quality. Ohs, 

1659 Hammond Oh Ps. I. Heading to Paraphr. 5 llie 
distant fate of pious and godless men. 1667 Decay i 'hr. 
Piety xix. fa Is it fit she should have giiardi.ans ami 
champions of a i^uite distant temper? 1705 Stamhofe 
Paraphr. I. 44 Distant opinions about the same Things. 
1710 Sterer Tatler No. 26 P x Enrollinfr all Men in their 
distant cla&scs, before they presume to drink Tea or Choco- 
late in those Places. 


7. Reserved in intercourse; standing aloof; not 
intimate or expressive of intimacy. 

X709 STF.r.i,K Tatter No. i«fi r 1 The distant Behaviour 
of the Prude. 1766 Golpsm. He. IV. xxxi. He m.ade MP.s 
Wilmot a uiodcv-l anil distant how. t8a8 Li/e Planter 
'■ yatnaica (etl. zi 2oq 1 1 lelohtained a very distant and stately 
[ reception. x866 Mrs. H. \liyou St. Madiiis Ere x, She 
• desired Eleanor to he very distant with him. 

! 8. Comb, 

X777 R. Movwm. rEschylus (1779) T. 55 M«k 1 .) Train’d to 
I bear The distant-wniintling bow. 1788 .Anna Si; warp Lett. 

1 (1811) II. 181 The visits of dislant-duelling friends. 

I t IMsta'lltial, Ohs. [f. L. distUntia T)is- 
TANX’K + -AL.] Distant, far-oFf; differing, diverse. 

1848 W. Mcu'NT.ague Desmtt Ess. i. xii. JI i (R.) How 
distancLiI are wc fr*m this ingenious coercion of onr [wd- 
liitcd fancies t 1656 Blount G/osxogr.^ Distan/iat, dilliM ing 
or distuiil, far .asunder, divers. 3676^ d. Mokk Remarks 
145 Gdllig.'iling. .{larts uf the most dlstantlal textures niid 
cimsistoiicies. 1713 Dkrham Phys. Thcot. viii. iv. 40J 'I'lndr 
C-Viineaaiul Optlirk Neivu. .are only fitted to see diNlantial 
objects. 

t Dista’ntiate, ?*. Ohs. [f. i.. distantia Dis- 
tance f -ATE •*.] trans. To take the distance of. 
i x6io W. Foi.kixi;ii.\m Art o/.S'unvy u. v. From con- 
uenient di.-it.mcvs in the s.'itne, di»tantiatc cucry By, dis- 
persed in the Plot. 

Distantly (di-stantli), ad 7 K [f. Dlstant -t- 
-LY -.] Ill a distant inaiincr. 

1. At a distance in space or time ; remolely, afar 
off. 

167s tr, CamdtHS Hist. Elh. an. 1580 (R.i, ’I’hese Irish 
: matters, though in liinc somewhat distantly acted, 1 have 
j thought goori to mention togetlier. 1678 Cunwoinn Intel/. 
I .Syst. 77fi 'Phe Corporeal World is Di^itnntly pre.sent, to the 
! Intelligible. 1797 Mhs. Raiici.iffi! Italian xii, Elleiia 
followed distantly in the Abbess'.s train, 
i b. Wiilely ajiarl, at considerable distances. 

I 1847 Harpy in Pror. Reno. Nat. Club IT. No. v. 239 
I Head, .clislanlly and deeply punctured. 

; C. In a way expressing distance or remoteness. 

1873 Ib'ACK Pr. Thule .vxvil 434 Her eyes were looking 
. somewhat distantly at the sea. 

2. fg. Remotely (in other relations) ; not closely ; 

: not intimately. 

a 1768 .Stfune Let. iii. fa Miss L - (R.\ I . . ilien most 
i distantly bint at a droll ftnblc in bis ch.araclcv. iSia Hykon 
Werner i. i. 194 I den. Pcrhajis you are related to my rela- 
j live . . yos. Wc arc, but diHiatiily. i8j8 X^’fmstf.r, D/a- 
I /rt«/^..with reserve, 1848 C. Brontj*'. y. Eyre xi, I am 
! distantly related to the Rochesleis by the mother's side. 

; Mod. He was di.^tantly coiirleoiis. 

: Di'StantneSS. rare. [f. as prec. i -ness.] 

I The finality of lieing distant. 

! X73X Bailky voI. 11 , Distantness. di;nance, a being disl.ant 
from. Mod. He showed some dlstiintncss of manner, 

t Dista’ak, 21 Ohs. rare. [Dis- 7.^.] traits. 
'I’o relieve of a task, to exonerate, 
i *S 9 * Waknkr Aik Eng. \ iii. xliil (1612) 2C.7 On these doo 
vulgar E.arcs .and Eyes so brimly waitc and gn/e, As they 
i disiaskc our prinato Penne nolorions I-andes to blaze. 

t Dista'stable, <t. Ohs. rare. [f. Dihtahte v. 

\ +-ATtLE.] Distasteful. Hence Z>l 8 ta*Btablyr/r/z/., 

! with distaste or disgust. 

: 1607 S, CoLiJN.s .Sertn. f r6<>S) 37 I'he broth which a strange 

root hath made dlstastable. 16*5 tr. fioccaccio's Decameron. 

I Modell Wit 41b, Let him ihinke that I can brookc those 
i words as di.sic\stably, as you do or r,an his ill deeds. 

j Distaita (distru st), sb. Also 7 distast. [f. 
j Dis- 9 -I- Ta.stk sb. : prob. as a rendering of It. 

[ disgusto. OV . (h:sgoust see Florio and Cotgrave.] 

' 1, Disrelish or dislike of food or drink ; nausra ; 

i bad taste in the mouth. Now rare, or Ohs. 

* 59 ® Florio, .Sgusto. disgust, dlstast, vnkiiuliies, dislike. 

: 1614 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. ioi.>8 Moses was.. in the .same 
distaste of hitternes. 1635 Bkathwait .-I/yW, Pr. \. 2«o 
Nor house, nor ground, nor any kind of wealth C.an relish his 
dist.istr. that has no health. 1753 N. 'I’orriako Gangr. Sore 
Throat 28 iSlud was seized . . in the Evening, with a liistasle; 
slie had a very uneasy and tumbling Night. 1849 C. Bron 1 k 
Shirley I. vi. m A |K>sitive crime niighi have been more 
e.-isily (Kirdotied than u symiptoin of distaste for the foreign 
comestibles. 

I 2. Disinclination, dislike; (moderate) aversion, 

I disgust, or repugnance. 

* 59 ® Florio, Isee sen.se j]. 1605 Bacon A dr. Learn, i. i. 

: i J (*873) 8 Make application of our know ledge, to give oiir- 
i selves repose and contcntnicnt, not distaste or repining. 

! A i6a8 F. t ; KLv iLLR .Sidney (1652) 58 To raise a general 
' distasl in all men again.sl the (bivernment. a 1653 J. Smu a 
i Sel. Disc. i. 17 Besides in wicked men there arc sometimes 
; distastes of vice. x66o R. Cork Power 4* .Snbj. 59 For there 
is no native who is not in dist.astc with .some body. 1786 
.SfiKLVOCKK Voy. round H 'or/d (i7S7) 45^ Which gave the 
.ships company, such a distaste of t !!ip)/erten. z8x6 Kkatinck 
Trav. (1817) I. 25a The Moors .. have a dist.asie for the 
proselyte.s wdieii made, a z8«a Siii;i.ui:v Assassins ii, 'I'heir 
predilection!! and dista.stes. 1869 J. A 1 ariinf.au /i.v.r. II. 5 
All aversion tiiore resembling a di.sta.ste than a conviction. 

•I* 3, Unpleasantness ; aimoy,ance, discomfort. Ohs. 

x 5 xx U. J0N.S0N Poetaster v. i. Our car is now loo much 
profaned, grave Maro, With these distastes, to take thy 
.sacred lines. x6a^ Bacon Ess.t Adversity (Arb.) 505 
Prosjierity is not without m.any Fcarcs and Distastes. 17x1 
Stkei.K Sped. No. 4 f 2 'I'hcrc arc .so many (jratiftcations 
attend this publick sort of Ob.scurity, that scime little 
Distastes I d.aily receive have lost their Anguish. 

1 4. Offence, cause of offence or dislike. Ohs. 
x®o8 D. 'r. Ess. PoL 4* Mor. si b, Court-Parasites . . do 
labor upon the least distast that is offred, to procure an 
utter dislike. 1698 J, Fryer Acc. E. fndia 4- P. 156 To 


avnidc giving distaste in not removing their Hats. 3709 
.Stryvi; Ann. Kef. 1. \xv. 280 v\t which Bisluiii Cheny lrti»k 
sm h disiii'it. 1731 Rape Helen 24 note. Achilles would not 
go to battk^ for .some dista.ste Agamemnon had given him. 

t5. Mutual aversion, estrangement, difference, 
quarrel. ( '>bs. ^ 

x6ai Sir W. Asion in Eortesc. Pap'rs 152 'I'he King and 
his ministers have taken some distant. x6a3 Bingmam 
Xenophon 71 I'liis was the only difference and dist.'iste be- 
twixt Ghei 1 m>|»Iuis and Xenophon during llii-v whole iourney. 
1^7 IC. .Smkii in 1.74 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. >3 
They say he murdered himselfe . . het au.so of some distant 
betw'ixt hi.s ma=;ti;r and him. 1697 Da.mi’Ilk Voy. J. 433 
All civil and quiet. . No nol.e, nor appcar.mce of distaste. 

Distaste (diaU’‘*st\ V. Now rare. (Frequent 
in 17 th c.) Also 7 diHiaflt. [f. Dis- 6 + 'I’astk 
V . : prob. orig*. an F.nglish rendering of It. (iiOsgits- 
tare, or OF. desgoiistt:r\ sec l‘ lorio and Ootgr. In 
sciLse 5 ii.sed as f. Dis- 7 a t- Taste j/c] 

1 1 . traits, 'fo dislike the taste of, have no t.Tste 
for, disrelish (food, drink, ele.). Ohs. 

i586 pRuarr Melaut h. xx.vvi. 214 The tuiigue di.'itasteih 
all Ihiiign even of most pleasant relish. 16x5 L.\ni.\M 
Falconry 104 If you fiudu her any whit to dist.astc 

the water, then put into it .. sugiir-cuiidic. x5ai French 
Distill. v._ (1651) 144 it . .may hr given, .to any that distasl 
pliysick, in tbelr milke. a t 66 t Fi'ilfr Worthies (i8.|o) 
III. 4J3 J)i.st.T.stiiig wholc.somc meat well dressed. 

2. To have or conceive a nierilnl rlistastc for or 
repugnance to (anything) ; to regard with aversion 
or displeasure; to have no taste for, disrelish, dislike. 

xs^a Davik.s Immort. Soul xxx. xxxv. (1714) g8' These do 
by fits lier Fant.inio possess; But .she (li.<-tastcs them all 
within a while. i6ax Bl<kion Anal. A/el. 11. iv. 1. i. (ibsil 
363 'I'lic Rinnans distasted lliem so nun li that they were 
oficti banished out of their ciiy. 1733 Neal Hist. I'urit. 
II. 2t 6 He was .sorry that an vst.aoTished dot trine of the 
Chinch .should he .so dista.sted. 1805 Imister Fss. iii. o c 
IHe] should lilsia.stc the society of his class. 1893 .Stk\ enson 
Cairionaky \ man. .wlmni I di.stasicd at the iirsl lotjk, as 
wc distaste a ferret or un earw ig. 

f b, with obj. cl. or ittfin, phr. Ohs. 

* 59 ® IbiAVioN l.egends in. 607 Who was so dull, that dltl 
not tium distaste, 'J'hat ilms the King His Nobles sltonld 
ncjkilei t? z6rx in L, Vaxcon Genesis 0/ New Eng. C/t.{^i'&7\\ 
xvi, 3 y.) Thar you sent 110 lading in (he ship is., worthily 
dislaslud, 16x9 Gacle Pmet. /'he. i 6 t How* floe we 
.abhorre .and dlslust, to think him opprobtiously delMsed. 

t 3. 'I’o offend the taste of ; to disgust, n.nuseate. 
1610 Hi Ywuoo Gold. Age ii. Wks. 187^^ ill. 22 This meal 
tiistasts run, doth l.yrauii . . feed vs with hniiiane flesh'/ 
1636 Hknshaw Hone S me. ai Never it fiisi* health bemuse 
the Physif ke that slionld procure it is bitter; let it distasl 
me so ir heale me, 1678 1 ng. A/an's Cal/, ms DiKtt*mpen:d 
.'itomack.s, that me ca aly disiastcil, 

tb. ahsi)/. or iitlr. To offend the taste ; to cause 
disgust. Oh. 

1604 .SriAKS. iHh, III. iii. 327 Poysons, Wliich at ihci first 
are source found lo distasie. 1613-8 W. Hrowm: /»’>•//. 
/\i.\t. II, iii, 'I hen least bis many cherries should distasl, 
.Some other fruit he brings than be linmghl last. ^ 3643 
r, J 'ears K. ynmes in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) j 10 Poisons, 
that neither discolour nor flistaste. 

4. traits. 'Jo excite the dislike or aversion of ; 


lo be (lislasteful to ; lo displease, offeiwl ; pass, to 
be displeased or offended [ivith, aC). 

1597-8 Bacon Ttir., Suitors (Arb.) 44 Snlcr.s arc so flis- 
lasicd with delaies, and almses. 163® Sir 'r. IIlkmickt 
irav. (ed.z) 100 Vet loth in anything in di.sta.ste the King, 
x^ Pi I'V.s Diary 24 Oct., The Piinoc was distasted with 
my discourse . . about the sad state of the fleet. XToa Au- 
DLsoN ttiat. Medals ii. .if,, 1 have someliines however been 
very much distasted .at this way of writing. 1709 J._ John- 
Clergym. Vadc M. 11, ii. .viii, The Apostle, .avoids the 
saying any thing that niigut di'-tasto the (.'wiinthians. 1833 
I. 'I ayi.ok P.inat. vi. 792 No enoimlty l an di.slasle or al.u in 
him. X893 Pail MnliG. 18 Jau. 1 Ai'riireats.nirl tleinimstr.i 
lions so violmt as to distaste the syinpalhios f>f in.any. 

t b. ahsol. or iittr. To cause di.sjdeasurc 01 
fiffence ; to be dislnsteful. Ohs. 

16x4 Sylvester Du Rartas. lidhulia's Rescue 1. zi Grcal- 
gracioiis Lady, let it not dist:i.stc 'I'hat Ivilitli inade ni>l.. 
more h.isle To kis.-ie. Voiir hands, r 1618 Fi i"r(;nKR U- 
Corinth i, ii. i6m VV'lin t.Of.K Vootomiu IViT. -Avij, If any 
thing tliat's good ih’ Book you see, Ascrilie to tiod ; but 
wh.at disiasts, to nice. 

■ 1 * 6 . trans. To destroy or spoil the taste or 
savour of ; to rentier distasteful or tasteless, Ohs, 
x6o6 SiiAKS. Tr. 4- Cr. ii. ii. 123 Her ^r.•^in^'^ ke riujluies 
Cannot di.^tastc the g»>odne.svc of a i|iiiUM;ll. 1617 niiceoN 
Wks. 11 , 3yi7 It i.s inuugh lo sowm /v to flblaste the wlu»le 
lumpe of our denotions. 1646 J. Ham. /* i'i ■;//.< Pixf., Neither 
am I solicitous how they savour, .and the*"' I Ki^‘e oyer .‘i’* 
.already fHsla.slcd, 1650 Trail' Comm. Denver, x.wiii. 15 
If it dLsUiMe not Ids dough, i>r empty bis ba -lo.t. 

Hence DiBta'NtJng vhl. sh. 

X59X Svi.VESi EH Dh Eartas t. vii. 37; I’or a light .surfet, 
or a small dis tasting. 1654 Wiiiti.'.j' k /ootomia 280 .Suffer 
anything lliroiigli.. Indiscretion, or unadviscil JJislaslings. 

IKsta’Sted, ppl. a. [f. prcc. -i- KI » 1 .] 

1. Disrelislicd, disliked, i b. Deprived of taste, 
tasteless, insijdd (ohsX 

rtx66x Ftaj.ER Worthies {i^yA L '!’? under w 
distasted a comnLandcr. i66a J’l ity Pany^ 15 I'o be 
spectators of thc.se mistaken amt ilisiaMed vanities. 

2. Disgusted, offeiiflcd ; affected with nausea, 
disgust, or dislike. 

x6sx Fullers Ain't Rcdir., Diazitis 143 In the care Of 
the distasted Pope. 1655 Moei-Ki & Bennf.t Health's 
Improv. (1746) 254 Weak, windy, distasted .Stom.v’hs. 1723 
Pope Let, to E. ttlount 27 June, 7 ‘he Spleenful, Aiid>itiwii';, 
Itiseas'd, Distasted .. SouU which this World affords. 
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(cTi^t^'‘strrii\ £r. Dtstabtej^.] 

1. l)isa;;rccablc to the tiste ; causing disgust ; 

* nasty 

(6ii f' l.ORK*, Dh^nsteuflh\ ciistastofiill. Dix^/tstosa. full 
of (lisiasie. (listustefiill. i6af IhiKioN' Anal. Mrl. i. ij. iv. 
iii. (iCj*) >48 After a distuslvful purge . . at the very sight 
ofphysick he would he distciniJered. 1690 IJhydI'M /h‘tt 
SefiltxtiaM in. i. (K.), Why shoii’d you pliidi the grceti tiis> 
lastffiil fruit. 1873 H. Woon Therap. (iR7y) 491 The 
pot.ish salts .are exceedingly distasteful. 

2 . Causing dislike ; disagreeable, unpleasant, 
olTeiisive. 

1607 Drayton Leg. Crmmvcll For ’l was distasteful 
to niy noble innid, That the vile world into my w.'uits should 
look. 1615 J. Jsi >:i'hi:ns Satyy, Ksx, 240 He. .is us willing to I 
cmbrar.c iiny» as not to bee distastfnll unto any. 1669 > 
DRvriF.N Tyrannic Lm'c iv. i. None but a fool disiaslcful i 
truth will tel). *78* Pknnant Joum, fr, fy^ci/cr(U.), I-'roc- 
iiig his country from so dislu>leful a niinistcr. 186a l.i>. 
Hroi'CiIIAM fir//. Cpfis/. xiii. 102 Persons di'-laslefiil to the 
(Commons. 1895 J. Ammhosk in Aaw Trwex XCiX. .S4f»A 
Mis work must not be made dist.astcful to him through too 
much drudgery. 

t 3 . Full of dislike; showing dislike or aversion ; 
malevolent Oh, 

t 6 oj Shaks. T/mon 11. ii. 220 After ilisr.istefull hx»kes . . i 
With certaine halfe-c.aps, .and cold mouing nods, 'J hvy tVo/e i 
jue into Silence. 1639 I'. Ihu ois tr. Cnnnn Mor. Rclat. j 
144 Kvery one . . soone growes dist.aslfull of the pruilmi, 
because tfiat he cannot be surpri/cd. 1646 Six T. Pkow nc 
Pst’tuL Ep. IV. X. 204 I’hc distasteful] avorsenesse of the 
Christian from the Jew. 

Di8ta*Btefall7i proc. ♦ -i.v i?.] 

1 . In a distasteful ixiannor, or to a «li.sta.stelul de- 
gree; disgustingly, offensively, unpleasantly. 

1631 P.RATHWMT /l-Vf/wr/.'j, Ruffian 84 They, in the end ' 
grow distastefully rude to all the foinpanic. a 1691 Hovi.i; 
Hist, Atriums) i6f) The water . . would grow tlist.i<:tefui]y 
hot. 1717 IIam.ky vol. II. pi. n. Dista.stfully, tf/sa^^rir- | 
ahleuient F., off'ensh? L. i 

+ 2 . With ilfslike or displt'.isure. Oh. I 

18*7 J. Rol'S (Camden) ir In geiierall to speake 

diimsirully of th«' Aviyagc. 1638 TIakkr Ir. fiat::tu's Lett. ' 
It 16 Vel t.'ikc not dista.Ntcfully an oflicioif; injury. j 

Dista'stefalnesfl. [f. as prcc. + -nk.'^s.] 

1 . The quality of being distasteful; unpleasant- ! 
ne.s8 to tlie taste or mind, offeiisivtm ss. 1 

^ i6i;4 W. Moi;.srAGUK iJa-out Exx. ir. x. S s(.R.) The allay. } 
ing ami qu.ilifying much of the bitUT ;ind di^ta.stefuhie.•.s of : 
our p^sick. ]^WMrri.Oc:K Zmtrmia 54 j 'fo leave the ; 
^‘■^Igl^lTVilncKse of Coinpaiison. x8at I.ockii.mm / 

{ipm. 298 There was something of di^tastcfuliiess in die. ; 
nnmful .slrains. 1840 AJii.i. Piss. <y Pise. (1850) I. 99 ' 
Speculation, .has been ftdiing more and more inlo distaste* , 
fulness and disrepute among the educated cla>s«'s, 1 

t 2 . I)i.slike, aversion, repugnance. Oh, I 

ai6a5 Earl HKisror, t.rt. ta jas. / in Cafutia Supp. tui i 
(T.) Out of a distastcfulncss of d)e former .'iiivwcr giv«n. , 
164a Roorils Xanntan 466 It is a rliNt.'istfulncsse of heart. 1 

tBista'ster. Oh. [f. r.)jsT.\.HTP. z/. + -kk i.] I 
a. One who distaste.^ or dislikes; a disliker. b, ; 
One who inspires with distaste or disgu.sl. j 

rtx6x3 OvF.Rni RY A Wife (iftjH) 1S3 A Distiister of the j 
1'inu!. 1613 N. Smith /Vr/. i 'osc in Cockeratn's PirL^ \ 
(!aptiuus, yet seeming in'ixters. Made by tlieir curious [ 
eye, their viwnc distostcr::.. ; 

Dista'Sting, ppl. H. [f. as prec. + -INO -.] 
That distastes. , 

1 . Feeling or .showing dista.sle or dislike. j 

x6s4 Wnn LOCK Zoi'tomia .iCkj Slander, Backbiting, Drtrnc- 

lion . . criteriaine them with . . evrusing Tongiiv, or <list;i.st. 
ing Silence. i8ax Lamu AV/Vi Str. 1. Did is- AVw .V(7o»^7/« ., ; 
Doomed to read tedious homilies to disla;aing schooltjoy.s. | 

2 . C.'iusing distaste ; dis]>lcasing, offensive. 

1603 Harsnkt Pop. LfMpost. For say .'utythiiig distasting ■ 
to them, .ye shall be .sure to have the Devil put upon you ! 
for your labour. 1671 Flavkl lumut Li/c ii. 4 If iIkti*. be ! 
something ravishing . . there is also .something disMstini^ 

tlhsta'Stive,^. (j/0 oh. [f. as pree. + -ivk.] 

1 . Feeling or expressing distaste or dislike. 

i6fi SPKrr) //is/. (It. /irit. ix. .\v. $ 10 (R.) Such fleering 
pick-thanks, that blow them (m3' faiilisl stronger into your 
unwilling .and disiastiue e.ar. 

2. i.)isgusting, unpleasant, ofieii-sive. I 

1600 .V<*7iv Meianwrp/tosis (Nares), Thus did they linishc : 

their djslastive songe. i6xi .Si’kko //ist. lit, firit. ix. iii. 

§ S .\ N idiug, a wor«l of such dLsgrace, and so di.siastiue vnto i 
the EnglLsh. x(^ Sir E. I>ki<in« .V/. on Rclig. x. 78 .Some \ 
endeavours of mine .rcjiortcd more di-stastive than Imforc. 

B. sk Anything unplca.sant or distasteful. 

.654 ■Wjijtlocjc Zooiomia 384 Pride, .jcalotisie. .or oth'ir 
Disiasiives incident to that part of adn-sc, called Reproofe. 
t DiSta'StUM. Oh. [f. as prec. -t -tfUK.] a. | 
Disgust or loathing of food; nausea, b. Displea- ! 
sure, vexation. j 

1611 .Si'F.F.o Uht, Gt. firit. Lv. XV. § 4^* His bo<ly wrarli;rl • 
with watching, distasttirc, and want of rest. //iji/. i\. xxiii. j | 

S jv (K.) This duke .. vpoti this illst.-i'wtiirc imprcs.ved .sncli j 
(lolour^of mindr. ,.hc liiic?d not long after. 1 

11 Distater i.d;)i,std«*tajV ff. .Statkk-.] j ] 
An ancient Greek gold coin, of the value of two ■ 
stnlcrs. : i 

1895 A'i7c.r 9 May ij/s A 'fhmium distatcr, with ’ 

ne;nl of i'allas to the riglii. ' 

Bietavea, obs. jd. of Dtstafp. ! 

t Distextxired, ppl. a. Oh. mnc€- 7 i>il. [f. ' 

Dm- 7 a 4 rKCTi’iiK,] Deprived of the roof; un- , 
roofed. 


IHsteffOUS (dl st/gas), a. ran. [f. Gr. Ui-, 
Dr- - h erWy-t; a covering, roof +-oiJs.j * Having 
two ritlges* {Syii. AVr. J.e.x. 1883). 

Distell, obs. Sc. fonii of Distil. 

DistemonOUS (daistf-mAnas), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 
8/-, I )T« - 4 ar^/aui' stamen + -oils.] Having two 
stamen.s ; DiANimoiLS. 

1883 in Syd. .S'oe. f.r.i. 

Distemper (diste mjTai), v.^ Now raro. Aho 
4 des-, 4-5 distempro, 4-6 dystomper. [f. tned. 
L. *dhicmperarCi f. Dis- 4 4 L. temperfm to pro- 
portion or mingle properly, to regulate, tcmjKT. 

’Flic verb in this sciwe is not recorded in OF., nor given in 
nu'd. I., by Du Cange. Hut the latter has disianpryatus^ 
male ttm/tmitus^ and also the cognate vcrl.^al .sb.s. distvm- 
pereintia^ distcmperdmcntuiHX OF. \\i^dcxtempr/y -trem/e 
— dix/fwpcriltns, innnoderate. excessive, intemperate, dc- 
r.'inged (in health), di.sorderod ; It. has distompernre to uller 
tlie n.'UMi'.Ti tr.nUK'raiYient or temperuture esC distemper at o 
altcrct] in natural teniiwramcnt, intemperate, iiiuiiodest, ex- 
cessive ; Sp. has dtsicmplar to .alter, disconcert, untune, 
refl. to ho ill with a fever. J 

+1 trans. 'I’o temper improperly by undue mix 
ture of elements; to disturb or demnge the due 
proportion of (elements, humours, etc.). 

*340 Ayenh. t5,4'1‘o jic boilye of nmn coined ulleeudos unr 
|w <lcslcmpiin;ie of pise uour qualilcs, o|.>cr of hisi- iiour 
humours. f X386C MArcicR Pars. 7'. F732 The fourthe is when, 
thurgli the gretc lialnindance of his mete, the humours in his 
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body heeu dcsiempred. 

'|- 2 . TodisturJ) or derange the condition of the .air, 
elements, weather, climate, etc', (chiefly in passivP). 

1387'rRKvisA Iligdeu VII. iv. (Rolls) VII. 311 pai. 3crc in 
Kng«)ond w.vs greet decj» of beesti^s .and dislempciynge of Jo; 
ayer by i»c whiche meny mcMi deide [//ari. iniempcrruiLe of 
the .aicr]. x490-x6ia tsceDisTFMCKKtu i). 1640 O. Daniki. 

Trinardt., Hen. /l\ v, ”i is in mee now doubly Distem- 
pered ; A S!orm5» Day and an vmiuiet Age. 

3 . From the notion that attributed the * Iiumour’ 
or * temper ’ to the preiJonderancc of one or other 
of the boilily humours ; 

To disturb or disonler the humour, temper, or 
feelings of; to put out of humour or temper ; to 
render ill-humoured or ill at case; to trouble, vex, 

* upset *. refl. atid pass. To be or become disturbed 
in mind ; to * put oneself out \ (Now rare or Ohs.y 
exc. as /?<»•. from 4.) 

C1386 CiiAUcKK .I/< 7 /A. ? 270, I hi^ckc 3’ow.,th.'ii y'c wol 
nal. .disteiiiprc youie hortc, ihogh I spykn ihyng that yow 
displcse, ( 1386 — Rompn. /'. .187 Sire . . distempre yow 
noght..For g«dd»».s lone, yoiirc jKicicncc 3*0 holdo. x^x 
J, Hicll Ans 7 o. thor, 28 b, Vour c,x(:cssive pride hath dis- 
tempered and broken the g.'dl of my patience. i6o» Shaks. 
//am. III. ii. 31a. 1603 Hak.snkf /’«/. Impost, None 

hut Children and fooles .arc distempered with Nkku.mncs 
and Taunt-.. 1633 H all Hard /'e.t ts, A. T, 312 Vabndy 
iliritcmpcring himsclfe about idle and frivolous tpRstions. 
1670 ICAi.iiARa Cont. Clergy i?a Ami what though churcln s 
.stand at a little further distance ? People m.!}’ please to walk j 
a mile without di.stcmpeiinu ihemsclvcs. 1813 CoLiikinc.K | 
Rt worse t, ii, Strange, that ihi-s Monviedro .Should have the j 
power so to distemper me ! | 

4 . Also, from the notion that di.seases proceeded 
from a di.sturbaiice of the due proportion of the 
four humours ; 

To disorder or derange the phy.sical or bodily 
condition of ; to render unhealthy or diseased ; to 
afTect with a disleinixrr ; to sicken. 

1:1380 Wvci.iF .Sri, irkx. III. 157 Sum mon to lu.stfuly 

♦ ctis or drinkc-s, and bat distemperes a nion in iKxly aiul iu 

soulc. c X400 Lan/rancs Cirttrg. 31 He ha|» noon ojur 
sijknessc wib him iie is noii^t disteinperid. e 14*0 P'allnd. 1 
on //ns/\ I. 273 ’J'he3' both somer hootc and wvniir toklc, 
Th.at vync, and grayne, and tre dUleinpur wulde {nneentj. ! 
X530 Talsgr. f,22 I This hole wether hath di^tcmprc•d him, j 
I k:.are me lie sh;ill Ikivc an ague, 1597 Shaks. 2 //(■«. /T, 
III. i. 41 It is bur ns a ItcMly, y'vt disleiiijier’d. Which to his , 
former strength ina3’ be restor’d, With goi.Ml aduice, and I 
little Mt:dicine. 1605 B.u:on Ad?’, /.earn. it. x. § 2. 39 'rhi% j 
varial’lc composition of mans bmlic hath made ir as an In- { 
sli'Uincnt c.avie to distemper. i644Qi'AkLi'S fiarpialuxs ty fi. I 
23R If every petty .sickness distempers my body. 1769 /V \ 
/•oe’s TonrGt. firit, II. 128 If an3' .. arc distempered, they j 
are immediately put under proper Methods of Cure. *833 i 
CHALMF.RS ('onst. Plan (1835) 1 . li. 129 1 'hcy would distemper i 
the whole man. 1 

b. To derange or disorder in brain t>r mind ; to 
rentier insane, 

c [sec a]. 1581 Pkttib (ittazzds Civ. Cotev. 1. (15O6) 4 

To doubt yourt? bratne is distempered. i6xz Touknkok 
Ath. Trag. v. ii, (Jriefc for his children's death distempers 
him. 16^ JV/tole Duty Man viii. S 1. 68 If it be in danger 
to distemper our re.asoii. a 1703 BtrRKirr ('In N. 7 *., Marti 
V. 20 Th«y h.avc;|)Owcr to distcinix-T their minds. _ 1865 
l.KCKY tiaiim. (187H) II. 27 Their imaginations, distem* 
pered by self-inlUcted sufferings. 

t c. Spec. To intoxicate ; reji, to get dniuk. Oh, 
149X Let. in R. Davies York Rec. (1843) 224 We siipposidc 
he was disleinperidc nw'ther with aill or wyn. 1530 Palhgr. 
522/1 Dbtcmyicr the nat with to mochc drinke, for ft dron- 
keii man is but aliccst. IS68 T, North tr. Cneitqra’s P/all j 
Pr, IV. vii. 126 b, Wync tciii(>ered with water, bringeth two 
rommodityes . .Iiee slmll not dystemper liirn self [etc. ]. 1679 
PicN.v Addr. J*roi. 1. 9 When the very Tasiing of the several 
sorts of Wine -.is enough to distemper a Temperate Head. 

6. trausf, and Jig. 'J'o disorder or mar the con- 
dition of ; to derange, confnse, put out of joint. 

X494 Fauvan C/tron. vii. 393 Contynucll rayne, whiebe dis- ' 
teinperyd the grounde in 'sm:he that, the y'ere folow- 1 
yngc, whole was Actido for xviii. d. a bushell. 1577 It. (loLHiK | 


Itenshack's Hush. iv. (1586) 180 b, (HoneyJ distempered 
with the sent of the flowres, ill seasoned in the Hives, and 
so often allied. x6oz Shaks. 'AiW. N, ii, i. 5 The malig- 
nancic of my fate, might pei-liaps distemper 3'ours. 1650 
Ffi.LKH IV, iii. 44 I’nough barren for the main, and 

disioinncped with sterility, 3'et it | Desert of Paran J had .some 
; ferfilc iniervall-s. 1667 Milton /*. /.. xi. 56 Sin, that first 
Dislcmpfr'd all things. 1879 [see Disi'FMi’KRed///. a. 4J. 
t6. 'Jo deprive (a metal) of * temper’. Oh. 
rare. [mod.F. d^tremper (if>y4 in Diet. Acad.).] 
X795 lb< ARSON in Phil. Trans. I.XXXV. 343 Wooiz is not 
at all malleable when cold. . . It can be Hcmnered and dis* 
tempered, but not to a considerable extent of degrees. 

I Icnce Diste'mpering vhl. sk and ppl. a. 

* 34 ®» ' 3®7 above, senses r, a). 1604 Shaks. Oik. 1. i. 
99 Tloiiig full of Supper, and clistempring^ dratightcs. 1613^x8 
Danikl Coll, Hist. Eng, (1626) 98 'J'lu ir nunibers growing 
i SI) gri’ai, us bred many . . disiemprin;vs betweene the nations. 

I 1*55 I-YNCii Rivulet xxvii. i, 'I'o rid me of di.stcniperiiig 
j heat. 

i Diste'mper, • destemprer^ d temper 

j to di-isolve in liquid, ^\X. distemperare 

i in same sen.se, med.L. distemperdre to .soak, m.ncer- 
atc (Du Cange\ f. DbS- I or 5 + L. temperdrr 
to mingle in due proportion, qualify, temper. 

'J'lii'. is the onliimry sense in wliich distemperdre is found 
ill nied.I,. and French; cf. Distkmikr x'.t. lJut It, r/w/cw- 
pi rare, Sp. distempiar have sense*, correS])onding to l)0lli 
; our vri b*;. I 

'f 1 . tram. To treat with water or some other 
I liquid; to mix with a liquid, so as to dissolve 
j wholly or parlly ; to dilute, iiiliise ; to soak, steep. 
<1400 f.anfrancx Cirurg. 66 Make poudre & distcinpere 
with he white of an vey as hickp a.s hony. thid 185 Distem* 
hem uilh vinegre ic anuyntc hvi wij*. 2544 Pha»?r 
Jiegim. /-j'/i' (1553) I > vij a, 'lake an ounce of uissio, an hourc 
before dyner . . distempered with a plisane. 1607 Topsr.1.1, 
tumr.f. (^1658) 305 Give the Horse thereof every morn- 
ini'..lhe riimntity of a Hasel-nnt distempered in .n tiuart of 
Wine. /bid. 329 I liLUeinperit with the milk of a Cow. 1667 
Petty in .Sprat Hist. R, .So,-. 286 ('J'.) Colouring of pa[>cr, 
\“i/. m.irhlcd paper, by dislf'mj>r.ring the colours with ox-gall, 
anil .applying thorn upon a stiff gummed li(|uor. 

2 . /ram/, and Jig. To dilute; to mix with some- 
thing so as to weaken or impair; to allay. Oh. or 
arr/i. ((.)ltcn run together with .senses 4, 5 of Dls- 
TEMJ’iai ; see quol. . 

159* .Shaks. I'm. Ad. 653 Jealousy. .Distempering gentle 
l.i>ve in hi-- i.Icsire, As air .Krid water do ah.ale tlie fire. 15^ 
VoNG Diana 366 At the fir.st Inuc .seldomc alfoords one little 
ple.T.sure witliout distempering it in the end with .sorrowe 
and care. 1643 M 11 ton .Soveraigue Sahe 5 Mon.Titdiy 
(lucly tempered is the best, but di.-,len)perctl by tyranny the 
worst. 1^ Hawthorne Our Old //cmct /'i/gr. to (Ud 
Boston (1879) 15R The May sunshine was mingled with w.-ilcr, 
a.s it were, ami distempered with a very bitter east-wind. 

3. Paiuting. I'o paint or colour in distemper. 
See l.)iHTP.MPER sb:^ 

1873 Hkkwer Okt, /'hr. ly Pak (ed. 3) 830 s.v. Distemper,, 
Applied to paitil ing, the word Is from . . the Frtncli d/tremper 
(to soak in waterJi because the paints are mixed with water 
iU'.toad of oil. 1876 R. & A. t Iahrk r r House lleccrat, 1 1879) 
43 Distempering or p.iiniiiig the wall above, a shade lighter. 
xMx Yog.vg Every man his (Kvn Mrc/taniv ^ The 
flillerencre bei ween pairil Ing in oils and distempering is just 
this, that in the former the colouring matter is ground with 
oil and turpentine while in the latter it is mixed with size. 

Disteiuper (tlislc*m]j.ii), Also 7 dos-. 
[f. Di.STr;Mi’Eit 7'. I : jiarlly after TRAfPEK .?//.] 

1 1 . ‘A disproportionate mixture of jiarts; want of 
a due temper of ingredients ’ ; ‘ w.ant of due bal.ance 
between contraries ' (J.) ; distem pered or disordered 
condition. Oh. 

x6o7-'XS Bacon A'.vjr., /‘impin' (Arb ) 298 A true temper of 
govcrnemvnt is a rare thing; For both Temper ono DU- 
temper consist of coulraryes. x6xa Woodall Rurg. Mate 
Wks. (1651) 207 A small distemper in the Animal salt of man 
is able to kill the sironge.st man. 16^ Diratv Nat. Bodies 
I. x.xxviii. (1645) 408 'rheir (li.stcmper mnii what they should 
JiH iimketh the iniprcsrion reimgnant to their nature, 
t 2 . A tllsordercd or distempercfl condition of the 
air, climate, weather, etc. ; inclemency. Obs. 

z6x4 Kalkicii t/isi. IVor/d i. Hi. §8. 97 a. It wa.s..a 
rc;Lsonnblc conjecture th-at those couritreys . . directly under 
it [tlui /Equinoctial] were of a distemper uninh.'ihitahle. 
1655 /,ef. to //art lib in Ref. Couttvomo. Bees 15 Exjiosed 
to tneeves, vermin, and dUlempers of weiilJier. x66o .Sham- 
rock Vegettxbles 86 'I'he impcchmenl.s which with us hinder 
the huslmndinen . . are either the distempers of the ground 
itself, or some evil accidents. 1856 Emkkhon ting. Traits, 
/.flW Wk.s. (jBohn) II. 17 The Ixmclon fog aggravates the 
distempers of the sky. 

3 , Dci angement or disturbance of the * humour ’ 
or ‘ temper * (according to rnediteval physiology 
regarded as due to distiii banco in the liodily ‘ hu- 
mours ' ; cf. TsktoBi Tempkhament) ; a Ix^ing out 
of humour ; ill humour, ill temper uneasiness ; 
disafFcclion. (Now usually associated with sense 4 ; 
in quot. 1850 with allusion to metallic ‘temper’.) 

Eatimkb Rernt, 4 Rem, (1845) 3t<L 1 check myself, 
lest ^^iKt 1 aim at curing your distemper I Hiir up your bad 
liumour : for. .you are. .mure wrathful than is seemly. z6oa 
.Shaks. i/am. lit. ii. 351 Good my Dird, what is your cause of 
(ii.stvinper ? x6o8'ZX Bp. Hall Medit. tjr Yowex ii, g 83 A m.m 
of ft lowly stonmk, can swallow and digest contempt with- 
out any distemper, xdaa Rogkrh Naaman 271 Although 
thou snouldcst . . dare the I-ord with thy pride and dis- 
temper. x66s Howard & Diivokn inti. Queen 1. i, Compose 
these wild DUtrmpers in youi* Breast. 1736 Bi'rkb Rub/. 

fi. Introd. Wks. 1. xoa^ 'Iben wc must know the habits, 
the prejudices, or the distempers of this particular man. 
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W. Tavloi IiV Mmthfy Mag. LVl. ta6 I<et us t«!k of 
these things over a glass of nectar, without distemper and 
without prejudice. 1850 Ki^ackir Mschytus T. 30 lake evil 
braiB, His deep distemper he shall show By dints of trial. 

4 . Derang<^ or disordered condition of the body 
or mind (formerly regarrled as due to disordered 
state of the humours^ ; ill healtbi illness, disease. 

1598 Shaks. Merr^ Iv. iv. ii. 28 Any madnesse .* seem’d 
but tamcnesse, cimlity, and patience, to this his distemper 
he is in now. 160a //awi. 11. ii. 55 Your soiines disten^r. 
i6e8 pR. OF Walrs in Ellis Orig. Lett. .Ser. i. HI. 03, inm 
glad to have heai^of your Ma<'iM recovery, before 1 under* 
stood of your distemper by the heat of the weather. 

Howe in H. Rogers Li/e x. (1863) 280, I was con- 
finM by distemper to my bed. a ivi6 South QOt It argues 
sickness and distemper m the roina, as well as in the l^y, 
when a man is continually turning and tossing, tfat 
CowPKR Expost. IS3 They saw distemper healed, and life 
restored, In answer to the flat of his wortl. 2873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 278 Eccentricity Nowise amounting to 
distemper. 

b. with a and pi, A disorder, a disease, an ail- 
ment (of body or mind). 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Lave Ep. Ded.(i66o) 3 My sight . . is 
still .so impair’d by a distemper in my eyes. 162^ S 1 ani.ev 
Mist. Phths. III. III. t 8 All distempers of the mind, arc, as 
1 conceive, high madncssc. 1710 STKKt.R Tatter No. 103 
F TZ He was extremely afflicted with the Gout, and set his 
Foot upon the Ground with the Gaution and Dignity whicli 
accom^ny that Distemper. *756 N iigknt Gr. Tour 111 . 104 
The mineral waters of inis place are famous for curing many 
distempeis. 1769 KoitERTSoN Chas. HI. xi. 274 A con* 
tagiouLS distemper raged among bis troops. 18^ R. A. 
Vaughan it/^vrfVr(i86o) II. i^x l'lie cloister breeds a family 
of mental distempers, elsewhere tinlieanl of. x86o Emerson 
CotM. Lifty Behavimr Wks. (Kolin) II. v)a I'here is one 
topic peremptorily forbidden to all well bred . . mortals, 
namely their distempers. 

C. s^c, A disease of dogs, characterized by 
catarrh, cough, and los.s of strength. Also applied 
to various other diseases of animals. 

1747 Gentl. Mag, 686 Dr. Rirker's Method of treating the 
Distemper among Cows. lySx P. BrccKPORu 
64 The distemper makes dreadful havock with whelps at 
their walks. x8z6 Townk Farmer 4- Grazier's Guide 28 
What is commonly denominated ' The DIstemiMir ’ in H orses, 
proves generally to 1 m a Catarrh. 18x3 Scott Let. to Miss 
Edge^oarih 22 Sept, in Lockhart^ That fatal disorder proiMr 
to the canine race c.a1]ed par excellence, the distemper. 1887 
Tinus X Feb. y/6 Swine fever.. being known in difrerenl 
parts of Great Britain by the names of pig typhoid, pig 
disteiTtper [etc.]. 

fd. lutoxication. Ohs. 

1599 Shake. Hen. l \ it. ii. si If little faults, proceeding on 
distemper. Shall not be wlnkM at. 1607 J^rtmlCs Arraign. 
in Hart. Misc. (Math.) 111 . 55 Such plenty of wiue as to 
cause distemner. X650 Fi.’i.i.kr Pisgah 11. xiii. 279 Drunk- 
ards. .in the tits of their distemper. 

6. transf. and Jig. Derangement, disturbance, or 
disorder {esp. in a state or body politic). (Now 
always with allusion to sense 4.) 

i6oS,Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 3 (1873) 30 Here .. is the 
first distemper of learning, when men .study word.s and not 
matter. 1^7 T.ii.ly Chr. Astral. Ixxxiii. 448 In these sad 
times of utir Civill Distempers. i68z Nevile Plato Hediv. 
titlc-p.,An Endeavour is ii.scd to discover the present Politick 
Distemper of our own [Kingdom]. 1777 Bi^kkk Let. Affairs 
Anter. Wks. III. 149 All struggle rather inflamed than 
lessened the distemper of the publick couiurils. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 404 ITic distenipers of the state 
were such as required an extraordinary remedy. 

Diste'iuper, Painting, [f. Di8TF>r?EB 
after 16th c. h'. dtstrempe, mod.K. dHrempe in 
same sense, f. des-^ ditremper : see Di-sTEMrEU v. 2.] 

1 . A method of painting, in which the colours are 
a^d with some glutinous substance soluble in 
^tet, as yolk of egg mixed with water, etc., exe- 
cuted usually upon a ground of chalk or plaster 
mixed with gum {distemper-ground) : mostly used 
in scene-painting, and in the internal decoration of 
walls. ChicHy in such phrases as * painting ’ or 
* to paint in distemper* (11. pingere a tempera). 

163a Pkacham CowH. Gentl. xiii. (1634) 141 He wrought in 
distemper (as we call it) or wet with .size, tiixe histories of 
patient Job, wherein are many excellent^ figures. 1658 , 
PiiiLLirs s. V., Painting in Di.stcm|)cr, or size . . hath Ijevn j 
ancientlicr in use than that which is in oiled colours. 1666 
^%n%piary (1879) VI. 4 There saw my picture of Green- 
wich finished to niy very great content, though this manner 
of distemper do make the figures not so pleasing as in oylc. 
276a*7i H. Walpole yertuex Aneed.Paint.(tyB 6 iJ, ^^Thcy 
gluea a linnen cloth upon the wall, and cxxvercd that with 
plaister on which they p.iinted in distemper. 1773 Geutt. 
Mag. XLIII. 216 Nor is there any strength in the fallows 
of the drapery, a defect that usually atteitd* painting in 
fresco and distemper. 183^ Penny CycUXg^h Distempery 
an inferior kind of colounng used UMM|^^tcmaI and ex- 
ternal walls, .instead of oil colour| .|UmB||Mleap substitute. 

.. Scene painting is executed kgi^dfiigP^r. s^ Mas. 
Jameson Leg.Monasl. dn/. small picture in 

distemper on panel. iQSfi Gullick ii Timus Paint. 73 Oil- 
pictures are frcijuenlly executed partly in tempera, or, as it 
IS now called, distemper— In other woids, water-colours. 

2 . Also applied to the pigment prepared for this 
process, and to the ground on which it is executed, 
in House-paintin^y whiting mixed with size and 
water, with which * ceilings are generally done ; 
plastered walls, when not paiuteil or papered, are 
also BO covered ’ (Gwilt). 

1837 [see j]. 2839 W. B. S. Taylor tr. MirimSds Painting 
in (Jit 4 Fresco v. aeo llic time required for priming, may 
be shortened . .by making the first and second couches with 
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distemper .. let the last couch lie merely oil, which has be- 
come viscotu by exposure to the air; this will |ienctrate the 
distemper, and render it quite pliant. 2879 CassetPs Techn. 
Educ. IV. 029/1 na/St Cobalt, raw umber, and white make a 
magnificent grey, both in oil-colours and in distemper 
(powder-colours mixed with size). 

8 . attrih. and Comh., as distemper-hvsh, -colour, 
-painting, -piece; distemper-ground : see i above. 

* 2B37 Pmny Cyel. IX . 22/2 Paper Stainers employ distemDcr 
colour in printing and staining papers for walls. 2839 
W. B. S. Taylor tr. M/rini/e's Painting in Oil 4 F*‘esco 

V. 2x8 In the commencement of the art the canvasse.s were 
prepared like the panels with distemper grounds. 2842 

W. Scalding Italy^ 4- It. isL II. 242 Frescoes on the 
walls or distemper-pieces on the fixed altars. 2874 R. St. 
John 'J'vHWMn T .Sketch. C/«326 Yon pass out of pure water- 
painting into dutemper-pointing. 

tDiste'mperaace. Obs. [a. OF. destem- 
prance, -trempance intemperance (i 3 th c. in (jodef.) 

* mcd.L. distemperdniia (Dn Cange), f. dis-, Dis- 
4 + L. temperdntia 'FKAfPEBANC®.] 

1. gen. Improper proportioning or mingling (of 
elements). 

2340 Ayenh. 153 Ase to ^ Ixxlye of man comck .alle cncics 
uor pe dcstempringc of )>L‘*e uour qualites u}>er of }nse uour 
humours : tdzuo ofbe hertc of |ic manne cumeb alh: )>e uiccs 
and alle }>e zennes lx: he distemperance of kisc |>cawcs. 

2. Of the air, climate, weather : Intemperatcncss, 

inclemency; Distemper atijke i. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth, in. pr. xi. 97-8 ke vttere.stc bark 
[of trees] is put aj»enis the destempraunce of heuene, as 
a defendowr. c 2430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 6f> Tempest and 
alle distemperance of weder. 2494 Fakyan Chrou. vn. 336 
And this yerc fell great dystemperaunce of wethyr. 25^ 
Aui*. Parker (1852) 52 , 1 would wish ye were not much 
stirring abroad in the distemperance of theair. 2379 Kkntom 
Guicciard. ix. (X599) 382 It was hard for him to rcm.^ine 
tliere, both for the want of victuals, and distemperance of 
the time, winter approching. 

8 . Disturbance of * humour *, temper, or mind ; 
= DTSTEMrKR sh.^ 3 . 

*S 74 Hrli.owks GueuariCs Fain. Ep. t6i For any dislem- 
pemunce that may grecue you, or muye h.appen to ancer 
you. 2602 Daniel MusophilMsciXy if. .this nice wit, or that 
distcmpcr.ancc, Neglect, distaste, uncomprehend, disdain. 

4. Dislemiiered condition (of the ‘humours’, 
etc.) ; bodily or mental disorder, ailment. 

2529 More Com/, agst. Trih. 11. Wks. 1x96/2 The dystem- 
pcrance of either other, engendreth some tyme the distent- 

^ cc of both tw.nync [soul and Ixxly]. 2573 Aui’. Pauki'h 
is Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. II. 268 My oft distemperance and 
infirmitie of bodyc. 2576 N ewton Lemnie's Cow/fr.i'. 11633) 
128 When moisture is all wasted, a nmn fallelh into a cold 
and dry dlsteniperance, and finally thereby brouglu to his 
death. ^ 2610 Venner Via Recta vii. 114 Stomack.s..subie(:t 
to vomiting through the distemperance of choler. 

5. Lack or absence of moderation; excess, in- 
temperateness : spec, excess in drinking or other 
indulgence, intemperance. 

2374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. ii. it6 Certis so dok dislem- 
peraune'e to feble men, k^t ne raowen nnt wrastle a^cins k^ 
vices. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 139 
The honiles ben drye by distempenuiiice of heete and ex- 
cesse that wnstyth the moysture. 2500-30 Dunbar Poems 
xlv, 18 To lufc in sic distcmiierancc, 2547 Buokde 
Health 11. 26 All is thorowc distcmpcrauncc of the bodye vsed 
the day before. 2576 N kwton Lemnie's Complex. ( 1633) X78 
Superfluity niul dl^tetupcraucc of dritike. 2589 C(k;an 
Haven Health di. ii6j6) 100 The stoninck is wcake by di.s- 
temperance of heat. 

siate'mperate, a. Ohs. or arch. [ad. med. 
L. distemperdt-us not properly proportioned, min- 
gled, regulated, or ordered, immoderate, excessive 
(said of the weather, the bodily humours, etc.', f. 
Dis- 4 + L. temperdtus tempered, proportioned, re- 
gulated, temperate, pa. pplc. of tempt rare to 
Temi’EU.] 

tl. Of the air or elements : Not temperate, not 
so tempered or regulated as to be conducive to 
health and comfort; excessive in some respect; 
inclement, stormy, unwholesome. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. A\ v. Ixii. (r495) 179 Flesshc 

inoost defendyth the rydge fro dystemperat ayre. 2594 
Carew Huarte's Exam. IVi/s xv. (1596) 264 Any temperat 
or distemperat region. 2647 Fuller Good Th. in JVorse T. 
(1841) 90, 1 have endeavoured in these distemperate limes to 
hold up my .spirits, and to steer them steadily . . Now, alas 1 
the storm grow.s too sturdy for the pilot. 

t 2 . Of the bodily * humours ’ : Not properly 
tempered ; disordered through excess or deficiency 
of some constituent: hence, of bodily or mental 
condition, etc., disordered, out of order ; diseased, 
out of health ; ill-conditioned. Obs. 

2548 Ri'-corde Urin. Physuk viii. 35 There remoineth yet 
somewliat of tliat distemperate trouble in the blood. 2604 
J. 1h;HGE.s in W. Covoll Brie/e Anew. (i(kt6) xn The Con- 
science soylcd, is like a distemperate Ijocke, that nu Key 
will open. 26x4 Jac kson Creed iii. xxiv. 9 4. 238 When they 
could not aii.swere hi.s reasons . . though most ofTensiue to 
their di.stempcrute humor. 1623 Wowrokphk Marrow Fr. 
Tongue 295 ('I'.) lliou hast tlw brain distemperate, and out 
of rule. 2058 IVAole Duty Man xvl § 17. 133 Is it possible 
there can be (even to the mo.st distemperate palate) any 
such sweetness in it. 

3. Passing the Ixounds of moderation; immo- 
derate, excessive ; inordinate, intemperate ; » Dim- 
tempered 5 . Obs. or arch. 

*857 Toite.lt s Misc. (Arb^ 230 When I amid mine ease did 
fallto such distemperate fits. 2587 Harrlson England 11. 
vL (1877) I. X42 In over much and distemperate gormandize. 


*S8M E. Fordk Pari/mus 1. (x66i) i tS How can this dis. 
temperate sorrow procure your lost Friend ? 1624 Raleigh 
Hist. IVorldx. (1634) 38 Against it Thomas Aquinos oh. 
jectcih the distemj^rate heal. 1834 T. Johnson Pare/s 
Chirurg. xxii. iv. (1678) 492 Humors piitrefie either from 
fulness . . or by distemperate excess. 2847 BushIIIu.l Chr. 
Hurt. II. iii. (1861) 276 A distempered or distemperate life. 

t l>i8ta*]nperatev V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
o{m&\..L. distemperdre*. sec Distemper w.'J trans. 
To .affect with distemper ; to disorder, disease. 

*547 Boorur Bresf. Health Ixxiii. 25 b, It dolh signlfye 
that the lunges be out of order, and dysteinperated. 2607 
TorsELL Four/. Bta%is (1658) 440 An extream . . inflamma- 
tion and burning through the parts of the body, which 
dot^reatly diiitemperale and vex the same. 

tlKsto'inperately, ohs. [f. Distkm- 

fkbate a. + -LY 2 , (In 5 also disatem-y f, Attem- 
pebatelt).] In a distemperate manner : iramotier- 
.itely, intemperatcly, excessively. 

* 39 ® 'I’ukvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Hi. (1495) 893 Hete 
and coldnesse nassyth not dy.stcnipcratly the fvrste arce. 

Caxion Gold. Leg. 275A He wold not foriiede tnem 
that wold cdyflve yf that he sawe them not doo it dysatem- 
pcratly. 2607 Wai.kington O/t. Glass 49 Distempcratly 
hole. 2653 A- Wilson ^as. Jj 117 Not distemperately 
ii^ortuning them with Conjurations. 

fiisteiliperatlire (distempeVatiuj). Now 
rare and arch, [fi med. L. type *distemperdtura 
{’»0¥. destempreure) \ cf. Distemper ate and 
Temperati’UK.] Distemperate or distempered con- 
dition. 


1. A condition of the air or elements not properly 
tcmperctl for human heialth and comfort ; evil, de- 
ranged, or extreme ‘temperature’ (in the earlier 
sense of this word,mcludingall atmospheric states) ; 
inclemency, unwholesomeness. 

2531 E1.Y0T Got’. III. xxvi, ’Die temperature or di>:tempera- 
ture of the regions. 2584 Pkelf. A rraigntu. Paris v. Woods 
Where neither storm nor suns di^teniperature Have power 
to hurt by cruel heat or cold. 2638 Rawley tr. Bacon's 
Li/e 4 Death (1650) ix Surely their cloathiiig l.s excellent 
against the diKtempvratures of the weather. 2665 Sir 
Hurheht TrazK (1677) 43 Tin's distemperalurK by storms 
of Wind and Rain turns Summer into Winter. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Mam ji. ix. 214 llie same disteinjieramre of. 
die Air that occasioned the Plague, occasions also the 
infertility or noxiousness of the Soil. 2860 Trench Serm. 
IVestm. Ahb. v. 49 Henceforth, .exposed to I he sharp and 
wintry blasts and all those distemperatures of the air. .. 

2. Disordered or distempered condition 

‘ humours , or of the body; disorder, ailment 
*533 Elvot Cast. Uetthe i. ii. (1541) 3 To knowc the ifls- 
temperature these sygnes folowyng wold be consydered. 
258. Hkstkr Seer. Phiorav. i. i. t Sicknesse or iufirmitic 
is no other thyng then a distcinperatnre of humours in the 
bodies of Creatures. 1590 Shak.4. Com. Err. v. i. 8a At her 
heeles a huge infectious tn^xpe Of pale disteinperature.s. 
x6ax Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. v. iii, This udveniiliuut 
melancholy . . is caused hy a hut and dry distemperature. 
2685 J. StoiT Chr. Li/e{\^<)) V. 4 58 A distemperature of the 
brain, and blood anti .spirits.^ 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. 
5. V., Suckers .arc another Disicmiicrature of trees arising 
from the tree itself. 1863 Li). Lytton Ring A masis II. 14 
'I’hc effects of watching and the dlsieinperaiure of an over- 
lalioured brain. 

3. Disturbnnce of mind or temper. 

2572 Golding (’air in on Ps, 'I’o Rdr. 9, I wote not what 
distemperature had kindled up a sortc of leawd loylerers 
ageinst mcc. 259a Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. 11. iii. 40 Thou art 
vprous’d with some distemprature.^ 2633 Marmion Fine 
Companion iv. vi, Spr. 1 hear she is run mad. Aur. Is, 
and the cause of her distemperature Is the reproach you 
put upon her honour. 2741 Warburtom Div. Legat, II. 548 
What I uttered through the distemperature of my p,a.ssibn. 
2823 Scott QneHiin D. xxxvii, Durward . . found the latter 
in a stale of choleric distemperature. 2850 Browning Easter 
Day xxxiii. 8 A mere dream and distemperature. 

4. transf. and Jig. Derangement, disturbance, 
disorder (of society, the state, etc.), arch, or Obs. 

*593 Drayton Eclog. vni. 103 Since the Worlds di.siein- 
p’rature is such. 26x3-28 Danikl Coll. Hist. Eng. (i 6 j 6 ) 
154 The dislemprature of llie time was .such, .as no sword 
could cure it, 1615 J. Stephens .Satyr. Ess, 1^7 A curious 
clocke ; which by the distempcratiiic of one wheeJe, growes 
distempered in every one. 2722 Shaptksii. Clmrac. v. iii. 
(1737) In. jai In the pie-scnt Distemueralures. .Partya are 
no good Registers of the Actions of Ine adverse Side. 

6 . Immoderateness, excess (e^n, of heat or cold ; 
cf. i) ; excess in drinking or other indulgence, in- 
tern perateness, intemi>eranco. 

2572 J. JoNKS Bathes Buckstone 3 b, Nothing .. better 
.. Takeih .away disiemperntiire of healc . . ih«n a dulcc or 
pleuMint Bathe. 2605 BlouJy Bk. C, It .sh.Tmcd liim not 
(after his distemperature^ abro.ide) to bring qucancs home 
with him. 2630 R. Johnson's Kiugd, t^'Cemum’. 195 Princes 
. . following ill counscll and yotithfull disteinpcrature. 187^ 
Lowell Old Elm Poet, Wks. i8cx> IV, 83 The track it left 
seems le.ss of fire than light. Cold bui to such as love disiem- 


X)i8t63lipered (disle'inpaid), ///. <1.^ [f. D18- 
tempeb ».i + -Ki) ; perh. immed. after OF. dcstem- 
prd immoderate, excessive, deranged, or med.l,N 
distemperdtus D 1 stem per atk.] 

1 1 . Of tlie weather, air, etc. : Not temperate ; 
inclement; =Dj.STKMPpATK «. i. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 Considerynge the wynter 
that is alle dysteinpred. 25^ Compl, Scot. vi. 37 Siniat 
inaist comodiu.sly fra disteiniirit ayr ande corru{mlt infec- 
tionc. 2594 Carkw Hnart/s Exam. IVits xiv. (1596) sat 
'fhey inhabit places distempered, where men Ixecome . . ill 
conditioned. 2612 Drayton Poly-otb. 1 . 4 Muse, le«aue the 
wa)ward Mount to his dintciiipr^ heate. 



DZSTSMPSRED. 

t 2 . Of the bodily humours: --“Dwtebipbratk a. 
Hence, disturljetl in humour, temper, or feelings ; 
out of humour, vexed, troubled. Ohs» 

>595 SiiAKS. John iv. iii, si Unce more today weH met, 
dhtcnipcr’tl I.ords. 1631 Wkkvkr Ahc, P'nn. Mm, 212 
His Itastie distempered numoiir would breed great troubles 
in the State. 1635 Bbathvvait Arcad, Pr. 11. 136 The 
Iiappy attemperaturc of his distempered humour. 1667 
Milton y. Z.. t.v. 1131 From thus distemperd hrest. .Adam 
. .Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewd. CHORCiiii.r. 
Ghost IV, Why should the distemper’d Scold Attempt to 
blacken McnY 

8. Disordered, diseased, ailected with a distem- 
per. a. physically. 

1440 Cenerydes (£. E. T. S.) 766 So sodcnly . . All dis- 
temperyd and out of colour clcne. ri6oo Shaks. Sowt. 
cliii, I, sick withal . . thither hied, a sad distcnipor'd guest, 
Itut found no cure. 1688 Uovi.R Final Causes Mat, Things, 
Vitiated Sight 271 When . . reading, she was fain to .slnit 
the distempered eye, and imploy only the oilier. 1718 y 
CiiAMUERi.AYNE RtUg, Philos, (1730) 1 . iv. § 2 Sick and dis- 
tempered People. 1784 CowHKR Task in. 4T«i What is wc.ik, 
DLsiempered, or has lost prolific powers. Impaired by age. 
»8»3 Watkkton Waud, S.Awrf.v, iii. 1^.1 The insects which 
have already formed a lodgement in the distempered 
■ tree. 

b. Ment.any disordered, insnne. Of persons (o^s. 
or art’A) ; their brain, mind, fancy, feelings, actiiuis, 
etc. 

159^ Hooker Frcl. Pol, ii. v. § 7 Speeches vt tercel in heat 
of distempered aifectiun. 1633 <1. Herbickp Templcy 
Familie v, Griefs without a noise . . speak . . louder, then 
diitemper'd fearii. 1651 lIoiiDES Leinath, 111. xxxiv. vo8 To 
n iJistcmpered brain. 1667 Milton P . T . iV . 8*7 Dis- 
temperd, di.scontented thoughts. 169a Li'TTkkll Prie/Rel. 
(t 857 ) 11. 638 One Tluiina^, a diitenipcred man . . was 
ordered to he sent to Hcdlani fur a m.adinaii. 1718 Fny- 
thinker No. fia f 9 7 ’he IJvts of most Mm are hut dis- 
tempered Lh'eams. 17J7 .Swirr Further .da', /i, Curll 
Wks. 1755 III. I. ifir His hooks, which his distempered 
imagination repicKcnted to him as alive. 180$ Words w. 
IVag£oner iv. Sa As if thr. Warbler . . ITpbi aided his di"^- 
tempered hilly. 1810 Crahhk Boro/igh xxii, 'I'licre they 
seized him- a disti-'iupv-iM man. 1851 Rl'skin Slones Fen. 
(1874) I. XXV. I he visions of a distciimered fancy. 1857 
H. kEFD Act/. Fug. Ports 11 . xiv. ifiO The darkened and 
distempered genius of llyron. 

4 . Imnsf. and Jii^. Disordered, deranged, dis- 
tracted, out of joint. 

t6os .Shak.s. Mn^h.\\ ii. 15 He cannot buckle his dis- 
temper’d cau.se Within the licit of Rule. at6a8 PKk.sTON 
Sernt, he/, his Majestie (1630) 18 Wo are wont to lay aside 
cracked vessels, and distempered watches as unuscfull. 
1849 Eli', Rkvnouis /losm Ep. 2 The . . diflicullies under 
which this distempered Kingdoiu is now gnvining. 17RJ 
Wot.i ASTON Ki’lig. .\at. i. 17 Such an irrcgul.ar dis- 
teinjietd world. 1879 (). Apr. 414 Those distempered 
tiiue>. 

ts. Iiniiiodcratc, inordinate, intemperate ; - Drs- 

TEMrJSBATK 3. Obs. 

>585 J. Hookkr Girald. I ret. in lTolin.>hcd II. 152/2 Veric 
teniperat and iiRKlest, seldome or ticuor in anie di.stempcrc(i 
or exiruordiiKiric choler. 1644 Laud Wks, (1854) IV, i^t 
H e must answer for hi.s own Jistcmiicred Jangu.Tge. 2^5 
Sir T. Hkriiilkt Trav, 90 tile] died through dis- 
tempered drinking. 

te. Of metal : Deprived of ‘temper \ Ohs, rare. 
1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVl. 446 Common 
annealed, or distempered steel. 

Hence Dlst^’iuperedly adv,\ DUte'mpered- 


<2x639 W. Whatelfy Prototypes n. xxxiv. (1640] tSi We 
must pray to God for such a measure of wisedome .nnd 
patience, that crosses may not work so disicm])crc<Ily upon 
us. s6^ Si, Trials, J. ArV//«/7a' (R,', The distcinpcred- 
ncss and invenumedness of .spirit which i.s within you. 1832 
J. Wilson in BUtclnv. Mag, XXX I. u.s? Nature, .will not 
suflfer such eyes to look di.stcnipcredly on her work.s. 

tDiAte*iiip6red|//At/.2 obs, [f. Dihtemper 

1. Diluted ; weakened or impaired by dilution. 

(In quot. 1621 app. Dadly mixed or tcmjicred. More or 

les.s inftuenced hy Ulsiemperko///. a.f)^ 
i6az-3t LAt;i>.S>£>. .SVr-///. (1847* 72 If it be bid with *un- 
tempered', or * distempered rnorter’, all will be naught, l 
1638 Sir T. IlERBERr Trav. (ed. a) 330 The Clove .. in the j 
inorne a pale grecnc, in the meridian a distempered red. ; 
1743 (.end. 4- Country IJrerv. if. (ed. a) T«'/» Great Quantities ; 
ordistcinficred Beers, .Ales, and other Liquors. 

2 . Tainted in distemper. | 

1769 Dublin Mercuty ajj Sept. 1/3 Colour rooms . . with I 

fine blue . . or any other distempered colours. 1 

Distemperer. rare. [f. Dimtkmpeh + I 
-KR 1.1 One who paints in distemper. 

1876 B ROWNiNti Pacchiarotto 10 Our brave distemperer. 

Distempering: see under Distemi'ek v^ 
and 

t BiflteiMeniient. Ohs. [f. DisTssrpEB v^ 

•h^ -MKNT, had (lestemprement meflaMge,)'\ 

Distet^ered condition (of the air, or humours). 

X 38 a Hester AVer. Phiorav. ni. Ixiii. 87 Indispositions 
tliat come through dtstemiierltaenL of humours, x66x Felt- 
Resolves, Lusoria x.xiv. (1709) 584 Some sulphurous 
Spirit sent By the torno Air’s difltemperment. 

f lHst|81^,pe^XlV6• Obs. [a. OF. tleslemprure , 
•irc^ure (Godef.), at}, L. type '^distempcrdlura ; 

*inue. J aa DlSTJElfPEBATURlS. 

1. Distempered GOQ4UiQn (of the elements, hu- 
mours); ^DiBTCMm||i^i9x 1, 3. 

I3l7 ThRVisa VI. [In Paradisel here is 

noon distemperure \nultdmUmp€ries\. 
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2 . Intemperance, immoderation ; '«Distbm?era- 
TUJtE 5. ^ 

CX380 WvcLiF ^VA Wks. 111 . 156 So, as teinperure of 
iche bodily biiig' schulde norische it nion, distemperure 
herintie may be calde glotorye. 
t Diste'inpve, Obs. rare. [a. OF. destemprP 
-'-L. distempernhis pa. pple.] ~ Distkmpkbkj). 
c 1374 Chaucer Boelh. iv. pr. iii. 121 Yif he be distempre 
and quakih for ire. 

Distenant (diste’nant). v. [Dis- 7 a.] irans. 
To deprive . of a tenant or occupier. So DU- 
U'luuited ppL a.i deprived of a tenant; unoccupied. 

x^ Nasue Unfort. Trout. 8 Kuerte vnder-foot soutdior 
h.Ta a distenanted tun, as Diogene.s had his tub to sleepo in. 
1876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. xxii. an The darkened and un- 
spiritual intellect, may distenaiit creation of its God. 

Distend (tlistc’ud), v, [ad. L. distend^ifre to 
stretch asunder or out, swell out, extend, f. Dih- i 
> iendHre to stretch. C f. F. dislendre (Tare, i6th 
c.) in sense 3.] 

fl. trans. I'c stretch asunder, stretch out, ex- 
tend ; to spread ont at full length or breadth. Obs. 

C 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg, 1^4 Mastik & )>e white of an 
ey medlid togidore. .di.stcude it vpoii a cloo]) & leie it on 

¥ lace. XS 97 Daniel Civ. Wars 111. Ixxx, As this sweet 
•rince distended lay. x<M 1 '. H. Canssin^s Holy Crl. loi 
Goii conimiijg from jTcaueu..to take humane flc.sh, to dis- 
tend his impcriall robe vpon man. 1703 T. N. City 4- C. Pur- 
chaser II Those, .which keeping precisely the same heighth, 
shall yet he distended, one 4th part longer. 2834 West Ind. 
’.ike., the 


Sketch Bk, I. 43 Lil 
i of a 


2700 LIrvden Fafi/cs, Cock 4- Pox 293 StiflT in 
denial, as trio law a 


llyle.'ifl. . _ 

denial, as Iho law appoint.s. On engines they distend their 
tortur’d joints. 

1 2. ////;*. To stretch out, extend ; to spread out 
or abroad. Obs. 

Stywaud Afart. Disc/pl. 11. 135 Seauen rankes of 
Pikes, .which did distend in length from the vowanl to the 
rei cward. ]6^ Six T. Herrert 7'rav. (ed. 3) 330 Leaves 
long and sitialT, distending into many branches. 

3. trans. spec. To stretch out any hollow thing, 
so as to enlarge its surface and capacity ; to swell 
out or enlarge by pressure from within, as a bladder 
or ail orifice with clastic sides ; to expand, dilate 
by stretcliing. 

2630 Hui.wer Anlhropomel, 246 Giving her Children too 
iiiuui meat, that distended their .stomacks. 2^ Dryden 
Virg. Georg, i. 130 The Warmth distends the Chinks. — 
Past. IX. 41 Muy thy Cows their burden’d Bags di&tcnd. 

2794 Sullivan Vitio Nat. II. 21 When persons are imme- 
iliately killed by iiglitniiig, their lungs arc found distended. 
2846 Ellis F.lgin Afarh.l. 164 The veins of their faces and 
legs seem distended. 

^ irans/. and Jig, xjiM Younc. Nl. Th, ix. 1932 How such 
ideas of Ih' Almighty’s pow’r . . distend the thought Of 
fcchle inuriaU I 28x4 Diddin Libr. Comp, 558 To distend 
it into three bulky tomes. 

4 . intr. To increase in bulk by internal stretch- 
ing or swelling ; to swell out, expand. 

2667 Milton P. L.i. 573 Now bis heart Distends with 
pride. 1823 J. Baik'ock Dom. Anrnseni. 135 The bladder 
will distend. 28« W. Tkvinc; Tour Prairies 3.\j, I could 
see Ills veins swciTaiid his nostrils distend with indignatiuii. 

2875 Benkktt O'iiE.n .Sachs' Bol, iii. iv. § 14. 71 r When 
wood ilisiends on imbibition or contracts on dessicalion. 

Hence Diato’nding v/d, sb. and pbl. a. 

26m P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 11. xxiv, Tw’o parted Walls 
..with wide distending space. Ibid. v. ii, Stufrc..Fit for 
distt'iuling or compression. 28a3 Ellis Mem. J. Gordon 77 
The distending force of the water. 

Distended (distc’ndcd), ///. a. [f. prcc. + 
•ED 1.1 a. spread out or extended in sjiace ; 
sprcaa abroad ; stretched, b. Dilated, expanded. 

2597 Daniel Ch>. Wars vi. xii, That mighty Familie, The 
faire distended st>x:k of Nevilcs kind. 2665 Hooke AHcrogr, 
Pref. B ij b, I have, hy the help of a distended wire, propa- 
gated the sound to a very considerahle di.stance. 1697 
Dryden Firg, Georg, m. 483 I’hc still distended Udders. 

2795 CowPFR Needless Alarm 43 The huntsman, with 
distended cheek, 'Gan make his instrument of music speak. 
1834 West I nd. Sketch Bk, 11 . 109 The boat resembled a 
huge sea-bird, .casting diamonds from its distended pinions, 

2876 Huxley Physiogr. 221 This cnclased in the distended 
envelope furnished by the ovule, is the pea. 

Ilencc Diito'ndodly adv.^ in a distended or ex- 
tended manner ; extendcdly. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 11 , xviii. 121 A pinch 
taken with a dainty finger and thumb, the other three fingers 
distcndcdly bent. 

Duit6*nder, rare. ff. as prec. + -Jfiii 1.] One 
who distends ; an expander. 

2832 Examiner 4/1 Not a retailer, even of anecdotes, he 
is a distender of thenu 

t Dist6*ndibl6| a. Obs. Also 7 -able. [f. 
as prec. + -IDLE.] Capable of being distended ; 
distensible. 


alternate movement of the 


dihtended Ices of a pair of conipasse<i. 

/g. 1650 Howell tr. Giraj/i's^ Hist. Revolut. Naples 82 
The Archbishop was very busie in distending the Capitula- 
tions of the peeple for an accord. G. H*.\>khaP, della 
Valle's ‘Trav. E. India 126 I’he King’s discourse.. was 
distended to divers things. 

t b. To Stretch or extend l>eyond measure ; to 
strain ; to draw out of joint, to rack. Obs. rare. 
*599 R.. M. tr. Gahelhouers Bk. Physicke %4\Ji\lh!ex\. anyo 
mans Arme, or Leggc is distended or else writhede. I Ren- 
dererl * out of ioynie' in the * Kxposiiion of wordcs* on the 
'• ‘ ^ L) * ‘ 


mSTEBMIWATB. 

DiStSllSiMU^ (distensibi-IIti). [f. next -f 
-ITY.] The quality of being distensible; capa- 
bility of being distended or stretched asunder. 

>757 Parsons in Phil. Trans, L. 355 As to the inteipi- 
mettfs and membranes of the body, their great disteqsibility 
is w'cll known. 1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anal. 1 . 66/i Qualities 
of . . distensibility and contractility. 2869 K. A. Parkes- 
Pract. y/mVwc (ed. 3) 408 I ndia-rubber cloth loses in part 
its distensibility In wfiiyi^old countries. 

Distensible (diste nsib’D, a. [f. L. distins- 
ppl. stem of distend-^e to l)i8TENl>+-iBhK.] . Ca- 
pable of being distended or dilated by stret^ing. 

28*8 in Webster. >83^ Todd Cycl, Anal. II. 500/2 
The tendinous zones are distensible. 2658 Carpenter Veg. 
Phys. 6 no The bark is sufficiently distensible to admit of the 
increase of the. .stems. x88x Gunther in F.ncycl. Bril. XII. 
654/1 {Uhthyol.) A wide gullet and distensible stomach. 

t Diste'nsile, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -f 
-ILK, on T.. type *tensil-is.'\ « Dihtknsiblk. 

273^ Stuart Aiuscular Motion W. ey in Phil. 7>«/w. XL, 
If the vessel be distcnstle, it will distend it. Ibid, iii. 48 
Carried on in extensile and distcnstle hlood-vcs.sels. ’ 

Distension (distenjan). Also .7-9 -tion. 
[ad. 1.. distensidn-em^ var. of distentidn-em^ n. hf 
action from dislertdHre to Di.'^tknd ; perh, immecl. 
a. F. distension (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of di.stcnding ; distended .condition ; 
expansion by stretching or swelling out. 

1607 Topskll Four/. Beasts (1658) 239 If a horse.. be 
weary, it is not safe to let him driiiKe .. cxce 


. except he first 


:cept he 

stale la such cases followelh distention. 2615 Crookr 
Itinly 0/ Man 77 Able to containe or keepe dhwne windie 
distensions. 2748 Hartley Ohsen\ Mtm i. i. 36 All great 
Distmitions are attended with Pain for a considerable time. 
280a pAi.Kv Nat. TIu'oi. X. § 5 (1819) 160 Tulwis . . kept In a 
state of perpetual distention by the fluid they enclose. , 2850 
B. Taylor lUdoroilonyCx. (iBda) 215 The large sails, .motion^ 
les.s in their distension. ' , 

2 . 'I’he action of stretching longitudinally# 
straightening out, or placing at full length; ex- 
tension ; straining, racking. Now Ohs. or rare. 

a i6a5 Beaum. & F i.. Double Marriage in. iii. The rack 
has spoil’d her; the distensions of those paits h.Tve stopp’d 
all fruitfulness, 2671 Flavkl Fount. Li/e xxvi, 79 A. . Refer- 
ence to the Distention of all his Members upon the Tree. 
2875 Kinclakk Crimea (1877) V. i. 230 The .Titemale dls- 
tension and contraction of the line. 

t b. Stretcliing asuniler or apnrt. Obs. 7 ‘are . ' 

26x4 WoTTON Anhit. (167'.') 36 Our Leggs do labour niore ' 
in Kievution then in Distention. 

Distensiird (di.ste’nsiv), a. rare, [f. dis- 
tens- ppl. stem 4- -IVB.] Capable of distendiBgvor 
being distended ; distensible. 

28316 .Smart, Distensive, that may be di.stcnded. 28^ 
Worcester, Distensive, that distends or may he diUemkd. 
t Dl«te*llt, sb, Ohs. [ad. L. distentns («- stem) 
n stretching out, distending, f. ppl. stem of distetuU 
?re to DihtenI).] Stretching out; out-strctched 
extent; distension; breadth. 

2623-28 Daniel Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) 34 The wide distent 
of these tumors, fed from many secret veine.s. 1614 Rat.kigh 
If isl. World III. X. 5 4 The fronts of the two Annies W'cre 
so vnequall in distent. 2624 Wotton A rchit, in Reliq. (1672) 
32 [To] he distended one fourteenth part, .wliich addition 
of distent will confer much to their Beauty. 2659 B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Age G Roland is of \K,xy vast distent. 

Distent (distent', ppl. a. [ad. L. disient-uSf 
pa. pple. of distend^e. Commonly usetl as a pa. 
pple., --D1.8TKNDED, on the analogy of such con- 
tracted pa. pplcs. .as sent, spent^ 

+ 1 . Stretched out at full length or breadth ; ex- 
tcniled. Obs. 

2590 .SfF.NSKK F. Q. II. vli. 5 Great henpc.4 of gold that never 
could be spent ; Of which some were rude owre . . others 
were new driven, and distent Into great Ingowcs and to 
wedge-s square. 2773 J. Ross Fratricide ii . 296 (M.S.) 'ilius 
murmur’d Barth’s first-born .. Distent upon the ground. 

2. Kxpanded by stretching ; swollen out. 

1605 Drayton Man in Moon (R.L The bright Latona . . 
her womb distent, With the great burden that hy Jove she 
bare, 2708-46 Thomson Spring 145 The big cloiuh with- 
vernal showers distent. 1880 L. Wallace Beu-Hur 360 
Nostrils, .now distent, now contracted. 

t DistO'Ilti V. Obs. [f. L. distent^ ppl. stem 
of di 5 tendire\ = Distend. (PeThaps only in pa. 
pple. rf2f/^«/vr/«prec.) 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 73 The intrels..di8tented, or 
retened out by the tliyngcs conteined. c 2700 W, Gibhon 
FarrieVs Disptns. iii. 1. App. (i73f) 64 When the Stomack 
is moderately distented. Ibid. The Blood-vessels of the 
Brain being.. filled and distented. Ibid. xi. 255. ^1710 
Collect, AUsc. LctU /r, Miot's Jml, (1722) II. 19 Bee’s 
distented Thigh. 

Distention, var. form of Distension. 

Dieter : see Distbrr v. 
t Di0te*miinatef V. Ohs. [f. L. dUtermindU 
ppl. stem of distermimre to mark off by bomi- 
daiies, f. Dis- 1 + Urtnindre to bound, mark off : 
see Terminate v.l trans. To separate boun- 
dary does ; to divide by- k boundary ; to bound, 
divide. Hence Disto*r^ihating ppl, a, 

>599 Nashr Lenten Stuffe d (The sands] clcarely quitted, 
distermJnatcd, and relegated themselues from his [the sca’n] 
inflated capridousnesae of playing the Dictator ouer them. 
x6ix CoRYAi* Crudities 442 Thia noble Rhene . . the fairest 
riuer of all Germany, wnidi it disCermtnateth from France. 
i6SS-6s Hsylin Cosmogr, Introd. (1674) >3/* A ridge of 
Huls . . disterminatifig Colchis from^Armenia. 1676 Boy‘lk 
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ifithereftl Fluid . .insinuated itself between our two Liquors, 
and made the Disterminating surfacerninrc specular. 

t XKLite*nuiiiate« a- Obs, rare. [ad. L. dis- 
ierwifklt^ust pa. pple. ol ^termindre : sec prec., 
of which it is also used ha pa. pplc. for dister' 
minated,'] Separated, marked off, divided. 

i6t5 Chapman Odyss, x. xoG^he Lsestrigonian state, That 
bears her ports so far dlstorniinate. 1604 Bp. Maix Peace- 
wa4feri.i3{R,) ITjere is one and the same church of (T'hrist, 
however far distermin.ate in places . . however diflfering in 
rites and circumstances of worship, i^x Trtte Noaconf. 
123 There can be nothing more clearly dislerminnt. 

-t-imriieniiiiia’&n. Obs^ [nd. 1^. distermin- 
ation-em, n. of action f. distennindrc : see prcc.] 
Separation as by boundaries ; division. 

x^7 Hammond Penver Keys v. 1 17 'J'his tiirning out of the 
Church, this Church-banisKment, or disicrminatiun, 1657 
Kkkvk GotCs Plea 133 Our discrepiinry .and distcnninatioii 
in good things is such, that it hath parted the com- 
munity. 

t DiBte*nuine, Obs, rare- [ad. L. r/w- 
iehniH’dre to Djhtkbminatk, after determine^ 
zdn CocKbUAM, DistermhiCt to diiildc, to separate. 

T XlUlte*rr, 7 ^. Obs, rare, [f. I)ih- 7c j I.. 
terr^a land. Cf. It. disferraret OK. desterrer ( 1 1 th 

c. in Hatz.-Oarm.) ‘to take out of the ground* 
(Cotgr.), mod. K. diterrer^ formerly also, ‘ to de- 
prive of land or country ’.] traus. To banish from 
one’s country ; to exile. (Only in Howell.) 

£'1645 Howitix Lett. (1650) I, I. .vxiv, The Moors, whereof 
many thousarids were dislerr'd and banished hence to Bar- 
bary. Ibid. I. iii. xxxii, The Jews. . were all . . disicrretl and 
cxterralhaled [from Spain]. 

j-SUto-st, v. Obs, rare, [f. Dis- 4 + L. tes- 
-dri to call to witness, f. lestis witness.] 
tranSx To undo or discredit the testimony of; to 
deprive of the right of being received in testi- 
%(iony. 

t« 47 .N. Bacon Disc, iien't. f.ug. i. xiii. 41 /Kthelstan’s I.kiw 
gave it [power of sentence] .and upon conviction . . dislcsled 
the delinquents Oath for ever. 

Sistejlie, obs. forms of DESTiyr, Dimtain. 
t l)i8tha*tch, i>. Ohs, nonce-‘u)d, [Dis-7a.] 
trims, lo deprive of thatch (m ijuol.^4»'.). 
i6^Gayton Pleas. Notes ill. x. 141 Two Ancient Revc- 
^ jfieaa Men, had almost disthatch'd their Faces. 

Siflthene (di‘s|)/n). AUn, [mod. f. Gr. 81 
Dl- twice + aBkvos strength. Named by Ifaiiy, 
1801, from its different electrical pto]XTties in two 
different direction.s.] A synonym of Cyanite r. 
x8o8 T. Ai.un Names Min. 26. C1865 Livinostonk in 
Chambliss Livingstone 4 - Stanley x. i8g Great inassc.s of 
kranile or disthene. 1868 Dana Min. 375. 

Bisthroiio (disl)r<)u-n), v, [f. Dis- 7c + 
Throne sb,^ traus. To remove from the throne ; 
to Dethrone. Also Ji^. 

Z59X Sylvksi kr Du Bartas^ i. vi. 615 Our rcbclliuii.s Flesh, 
whose resl-less Treason Strives lo dis-lhrone .niid to dis- 
.scepter Kca.sun. 1603 IIom-and PlutcirclCs Mor, 1x97 
Thrasibulus . . was distnroned and driven out of his doniiii- 
ions. z6ti6 J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. (cd. 2) 4 Nothing 
can possibly disthionc them. 1876 Gko. ICuiot Dan. Der, 
111. xxvi, To be a queen disthroned is not .so hard as some 
other down-stepping. 

Hence Dlsthro*nement, dethronement. 


z8^ Horn, Monthly Ocl. 36. 

t ilistliro'llisei V. Ohs. [f. Dis- 6 + Throne 
sb. + -IZE. Cf. enlhroniz€.'\ prec. 

1583 Stubdes Anat. Abus. ii. (1B82) Go That will go about 
to di.slbruiii/.e the mightic Cfod . . of his regall throne. 1590 
Si'ENsLR F. Q. II. X. 44. z6i5 T. Adams Hlacke Devil f 45 
Man is by Ciirist advanced to that place whence God 
disthronired him. 1689 De/. Liberty a^st. Tyrants 74 
King.s convinced of loose Intemporaiicy were disthrunizea. 

Distich (di'stik), sb. Forms: 6-7 (distichon), 
diatioke, 6»8 distick, 7 distique, dystick, 7-9 
dlstio, 6- distioh. Pl. distichs (di'stiks) (also 
7-8 diatiohes). [ad. h. distichon^ a. Gr. Blartxov 
• distich, couplet (neut. of Biarixo? adj. ; see next), 
f. 81- (Di- 5 ^) + arlxos row, line of verse. At first 
used in the Lat. form. The pl. distiches app. points 
to an obs. pronunciation di’stitj.] A couple of 
lines of verse, usually making complete sense,; and 
(in modern poetry) riming ; a couplet. 

z5Sk3 Uecon keliqnes of Route (1563) 1 17* I'hcrc i.s a godly 
Distichon fathered on S. Hierome. xjfiB Dkant Iforeuc 
To Kdr. 3 Accordinge to the tenour of thi.s distichon. zxyy- 
87 Holinshed Citron. HI. 1206/2 Master Abraham Hart- 
well . . glanceth in a distich or tw.'iine at the effecl hereof. 
z6xo H01.1.AND CatndcKs Brit. (1637) 284 A distichon en- 
graven on her tombe. zM Milton Apol. 5’wrf/. (18^1) m2 
Neither h.Td I ever read the hobbling clistick which he 
means. zd47 Ward C'obler 1 shall compose h.Tlfc 
a dozen distichs. Z7xz Stkki.e Spect, No. 43 F 9 From 
among many other Distiches no less to be quoted on this 
Account, I cannot but recite the two following Lines. Z788 
Burns Let. to IV, Dunhar 7 Apr., I have scarcely made a 
single distich since 1 saw you. 1891 Driver Inlrod, Lit. 
O, T, (1892) 341 By far the greater number of verses in the 
poetry of the Old TestanidnT consist of Distichs. 

]Hllti0ll(di •stik), rare. [ad. L. distich-nsy 

a. Gr. Blanxof of two rows, of two verses : see 
prec.] Arranged in two rows ; Dihtichods. 

<768 Jas. Lkb fnirod. Hoi. (ed. 4) *82 DUtick, in two Rows, 
when the Bmnehes arc produced in a horizontal Situation. 
i8o|*‘i7 H. Jamksom Chay, Min, (ed. 3) axi Distic, when 


in a similar prism . . two rovni of facets are arrafiged around 
each base. 185a Th. Boss HumholdTs Trnv, I. xv. 477 
A fine gramineous pUnt with distich leaves. 

Disuohal (di-atikH), a. {sb.) [f. I.. duticAus 
(see prec.' + -al.] ‘ • 

1. Pros, Pertaiuingto,orof the form of, a distich ; 
consisting of two lines of verse. 

Z778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isa, Prelun. Disis. i The regular 
form of the Stanzas, chieAy Distichal, and (he Parallelism 
of the Lines, were excellently well suited to this purpose. 
Z847 Sir T. D. Lauokr in Tati's Mag, XIV. 656 There exist 
numerous distichal prognostications. Z89S (?• tiesf. Jan. 132 
A distichal rhyme. 

2. Zool. Applied to certain joints in the 'arm ’ of 
a crinoid ; also as sb . : see quot. 1888. 

^ 1879 P. H. Cakpiinter in Trans.Linn. Soc., Zool. II. i. 21 
The distichal radii represent the primary arms of Comat ula 
and Peniacriuits, Ibid. 34 Three disticlmls composing e .Tch 
primary arm and bearing the brachials directly. z888 Koi.- 
1.LSTUN & J ACKSON Aniut. Life 573 If the arms [of a Crinoid] 
branch twice, the jouit.s between the first and second places 
of division arc known as distichals ; if thrice, the joints be- 
tween the second and third places of division arc designated 
palm.'us. 

II DifltichiaAis (distiksi'^is). Path, [mod.!.., 
f. distichia^ a. Gr. Busrixta a double row, f. Biarixos 
(see Distich).] A malformation in vrhich the 
eyelid h.«i9 a doable row of eycl.'ishes. 

[1706 J^iiiLLifS (ed. Kersey), Distichia, .1 double Row of 
Hatrs on the Kye-Lids.] z^S • Walton Dis. Eye O73 'The 
name of distichiasis has lieeii given to this ideal state. 

Distiohio (disti-kik), a. [f. Gr. Biarix^ov Dis- 
tich -h -10.] «= Distichal fl. i. 

i88a“3 Sc;iiAi-K AV«.^r/. AV//i>; Knowl. III. 1955 A closed 
train of thought which is iiniolled after the dlslichic and 
iristii'.hic; ground-form of the rhythiniral iieriod. 

Distichous (di'stikas), a. [f. L. distich-ns adj. 
(see Di.sttcu) + -ocs.] Disjioseil in two ojqxssiu? 
rows ; having parts so disposed, two-ranked ; ft)i- 
merly, sometimes*-. dichotomous; spec, in Pot, ar- 
ranged (alternately) in two vertical ranks on oppo- 
site sides of the axis, as in the glumes and grains 
of barley ; in liHtom. applied lo nnlcniKe h.iving 
the j'oiiils similarly arranged. 

*753 CiiAMBKBS Cycl.Supp.y..n. Stalky If it [the slalkj p.yt 
into two series ol branches, it is cxprc'ised by the term ii/V- 
iichous. 1819 Mem. Sir f. F.. Smith (183.') 1 1. 25c. Perfectly 
distichous leaves. 1828 Stark Flcm. Nat. Hist. J. 127 Tail 
round at its base, distichous .at the extremity. 1839 47 TcjUd 
Cycl. Anat, III. 264/2 Having the hairs of the tail dislich- 
ous, 1845 Florist's frni. 69 Distichous flowers in a leafy 
spike. Z870 Bentley Bot. 137 A .second variety of arrange- 
ment of .Tlternate leavc.s is called distichou.s or two-ranked. 

I fence DPitlohouily adv. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. K. Bord. 1. 220 The sj[)ikc is 
suiiietimes conitKiuiid und di.->tirhou.sly brunclied.^ 1870 
Hooker .Stud, flora 305 Staticc, Sea-lavender . , spikclcis, 
which arc alternately dislichously or secuiKliy arranged. 
zMs Bentham in frnl. Linn. .Soc, XVII I. 325 'I’ho leaves 
are..clistichousIy imbricate on the short stein. 

Distil, ^Still (disti l ) , V. inflect, distilled, 
-illing. Forms: 4-5 distille, 5-6 deHtylle, 
dyutyll, 6 distyll, 6-7 dofitil'T, 5- distill, 7- 
diatil. [ad. iv. distilldrcy more correctly dc- 
stilldre lo drip or trickle down, drop, distil, f. De- 
1 . I + stilldre to drop ; cf. F. distiller ( 1 4th c. in 
— Pr, distillary Sp. destUaVy It. distUlare.^ 
1 , intr. To trickle down or fall in miinile tlrops, 
as rain, tears; to issue fortli in drops or in a fine 
moisture ; to exude. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) vii. 26 pe liquoiir hat dislilles 
outc of he braunclics. X430 Lydo. Chron. Troy 1. vi. Her 
(cares on her chekes Iwajme Full pyleously g.in lo dcs(ylle. 
XSX4 Barclay Cj^t. ff Vpiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixxii, 
The sweat distilling with droppes aboundaunt. igw Pitgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 258 [He] bath caused holy oylc to 
distyll out of y* bones of his sayntes. z6xa Cai'T. .Smith 
Meip Virginia 7 Mountaines ; from whence distill iiiniiincr- 
able sweet and pleasant springs. z6^ D. Pull /w/r*. Sea 
273 Fetch water out of the Seas.. to aistill in silver showers 
upon the face of the whole E.avth. Z704 Pope Windsor For. 
54 Soft showers distill’d, and suns grew warm in vain. 174a 
Fielding f. Andrews i. xi, A thouiKind tears distilled from 
the lovely eyes of F.Tnny. 1810 Southey AVAiwri xi. v, The 
wine which from yon wounded pulm . . Fills yonder gourd, 
as slowly it distills. 1853 Kane Criftnell Exp. v. (1856) 36 
W.itcr distilled in drops over the rock.s. 

b. To pass or flow gently. Chiefly,^. 

a Bible (Douay) Dan. ix, 11 I’he iimledic tion halhe 
d upon us . . i)ci:ausc we have sinned, z6xx Bihlk 
Deut, xxxii. 2 My speach shall distill as the deaw. z7i5-ao 
Pope Iliad t. 332 Words, sweet as honey, from his lips 
distill'd. Z83P SiK R. Grant llymny* Oioorship the King' 
iv. Thy bountiful care.. sweetly distils in the dew and the 
rain, a 1853 Rouektsqn Serm, Scr. iiL xsi. 281 The wisdom 
. .will distuin honeyed sweetness, 

f C. To melt into, or become dissolved my tears, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 491 (51^ lliis Troylus in tcris 
gan distille. c 1400 Test. Lore i. Chaucer’s WksL (1561) 
2B7a/t With that I gan in teurcs to distill, 

d. To drip or be wet 7tnth, 

17x4 Gay Trivia 111. 50 Till their arm'd Jaws distill with 
Foam und Gore. t7Z5--ao Pope Iliad xvii. 72 See his jaws 
distil witli snuiking gore. >8x8 T. I.. Peac;ock Headlong 
/A>//xiii, Till his l^-e. .distils with perspiration. 

2. traus. To let fall 01 give forth In minute drops, 
or in a vapour which condenses into drops, 
c Z400 Lanf rands Cirufg. ^5 Boile hem in a double vessel, 
ik (Ustille It in his eere flaisch [ctepidus]. X494 Fabvan 
Chron. vi, clviii. 147 Hir cycn dystyllcd dropcs of blode. 


ij09 Hawi:s yeixp. Med. ix, (Arb.) 72 The dewe of Joyc . . 
Dyxtylled is nowe from the rose so red. z8oz Holland 
Pliny II. 272 If by way of embrochation it be disUlled 
from aloft vpon the head in a more thin and liquid sub- 
stance. ^ 1667 Milton P. L. v. His dewie locks distill'd 
Ambrosia. x8m Ray Dissol. World 350 Tr<^.do destil 
Water apace when Clouds or Mists hang aliouflhcm. ztef 
l)ttvnKN Virg. Past. vni. 74 Fat Amber let the Tamarisk 
distill 1758 J. S. Le Oran's Ohserr. Surg. (1771) 331, 

I distilled .T few Drops of Bads, Vinde into it [the Wounok 
1878 Huxley Physiogr, 53 The dew is distilled more abun- 
dantly upon the grass than iijxm the gravel. 

3. transf, and To give forth or impart in 
minute quantities ; lo infuse ; t to instil. 

*393 Gower Conf I. 3 A gcntil hortc his tonge stilleCh, 
Thai it malice none distilleih Butt pr»*ysc. r. 1480 Crt. of 
L<rjc 23 riiy sugar droppes sweet of Helicon Distil in me, 
thou gentle Muse, I pray. 1577 Kenton Gold, Episi. 
123 I'hcy .shouldc haue distillei] into their youth, doctrine, 
and rules of direction. 1630 Sandkmson Sertn. IL 253 
Soloimm ,. hud this truth Ctirly distilled into him by 
both hi.s parents. 1665 Walton Life Hooker in His Wks, 
(i868) I. 36 'I hcrc was distilled into ihc minds of the 
tlommon people surh.,vciioiuous and turbulent principles. 

Mykks (W//. Th, nr. xxvii. ilc Distilling healing 
virtue into bitter waters, a z88x Kos.sk in Rose Mary iiu 
!j She felt the slackening frost distil Through her blood ^ 
the last ooze dull and chili. 

4. I’o subject to the iiroccss of distillation ; to 
vaporize a substnnee by means of heat, and then 
condense the vapour by exposing it to cold, so as 
to obtain the substance or one of its constituents in 
a stale of concentration or purity. IMmarily said of 
a liquid, the vapour of wliich whui condensed is 
again depo.sitecl in minute drop.s of pure liquid; 
but extended also to the volatilizing of .solids, the 
products of which may be g.iseous. See Distilla- 
tion J. 

, *39»;!* Hiivi.SA Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 90 Yf hloodc 
be .soddc and dystyllcd. therof we mayc make (.tlnwe and 
grecs. >4yx Rij ley Comp. Al<h. 111. vii. in A.shiii. (1652) 
140 The Water .. looke thou dynlyll. 1577 B. GooriK 
tferesl'iuh's Hnab. iv. (1380) 192 The water of the herbe 
steeped in White Wine, and destilled fherewithal. _ >787 
Winter Syst. Hush. 339 ']\> dislill a siiflicicnt quantity of 
w.Ttcr. i8i»-4& 1 . Smi in Panorama Sc. «V A rt II. 8cj Water 
. . wlien distillen, ii cvcrj'-whcrc of llic same specilic gravity. 
i8<;4 Konai.de iS: Richardson Chem. ’J'echnol. (cil. 2) I. 157 
Hill's process consists iii di-.tilling )tcat in the ramc way as 
w*khI. 1878 IluxLKV Physiogr, 73 If it is required to distil 
n liquid, the liijuid is evaporaicd in a lu)ilcr,uiul the vapour 
conduoDrd to the condonser, where it becomes sulficiently 
coolcrl ro be deposited in drops . . Fresh water i& thus being 
constantly distilled from the briny ocean. 

b. 'I'o extract the essence of (a plant, etc.) by 
distillation ; to obtain an extract of, 

CX400 Mai'ndk.v.(i 839) V. 51 .Some deslyllcii Clowes, tgfo 
Shakh. A/ids. N, I, i. 76 ICarthlicr Iiappie i.s (he Rose di.s- 
til'd Then that whidi withering cn the virgin ihorne, 
Grow'c.s, lilies, and dies in single blessednc.ssc. z6m O. 
Hekiikkt Tcmpiey Praise \s\ An herb dost ill'd, and ilruiik. 
>75® J0HN.SON Rambler No. 51 F 4 'J'he Indies . . begged me 
to excuse .some large sieves of )e.Tvex and flowers . . for they 
intended to distill them, 1895 J. N fai. Bro. Jonathan Ilf. 
433 Of the hellish hcibs .. that she hath distilled for u.s. 

c. To transform or convert [pnto something) 
by distillation. Also 

rrz636 Ben Jonson SaU Shepherd 1. n, Two souls Dis- 
tilled into kisses through our lips, Do make one spirit of love. 
2791 J. Belknap New llampsk. 111. 205 Two or three 
vc.s.scls In a year would . . bring home molasses to be dis- 
tilled into rum. z8u Lamb Elia Scr. 11. Conf. Dpmkardy 
Draughts of. . wine which arc to be distilled into airy breath 
to tickle vain auditors. 1847 Emerson Poems. Day's Ration 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 482 All he distils into sulcreal wine. 

d. absol. To perform distilbation. 

161 z Smak.s. Cymb. 1. v. >3 Hast thou not Icarn’d me how 
'I'o make Perfumes ? Distill 7 Prc.scruc 7 iBew tr, Lagrange's 
Chem. II, 403 Separate the s.tU, and distil at a gentle heat. 
2838 '1 *. Thomson CJum. Org. Bodies i8 If wc substitute 
G parts of alcohol for the 4 parts of water and distil, we 
obtain formic ether. 

e. Jig. To extract the quintessence of ; to con- 
centrate, purify. 

*5Sj9 SANDY.S F,urop.e Spec. J»G32) 142 This man Is very 
charie over that one remaining, and distillcth all other 
devises rather than set finger to that string. z8ox Corn- 
WALLVES Ess. xii. (1G32) 'Time bath dislild our bloods. 
2873 H- SrKNcr.R Stud. Sodol, x. 267 Men who arc distilled 
into the House of Commons, and then redistilled into the 
Ministry. iW^Speciator 14 Dec. 830 We want a removable 
Secretary for school works, nol a committee, which is only 
the public meeting over again, a little distilled. 

f. To drive (a volatile constituent) ojf or out by 
dislillation. Also/f^. 

2841 French Distill, iv. (1651) 105 Distill off the Water till 
no more will distill. z8oo Ir. Lagrange's Chem. 11. aaj It 
nitric acid be distilled from ofl* this matter, you will pblain 
oxalic acid. 2^4 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1893) II. 

T. rgo 'J'o make a Wycherley you must distil all the po®^ 
out of a Fletcher. 2883 1 . P. Tkale Leon, Coal 18 The 
coal, .as the volatile parts arc distilled out, becomea a nuus 
of red coke. 1 j.' 

6 . To obtain, extract, produce, or make, by ai»- 

tillntion. ^ ^ 

c 1400 Maunukv. (Roxb.) vii. 26 pe licour pat ck disl^d 
of )>am bai sell in .steed of bawnic. 2599 H* By™ 
drie Dinner B v, Stiawberne-watw , dutUM, 

betwixt two jilatlers, and not in iL.ffmbeck. i^M Sir 
T. HKRBhHT Trar. 150 They have Arode or Usqj^gb. 
distilled from Dates or Rice, me Pennant TourSeotl. in 
1772, 165 A great ciuantity oTwabkey is distilled. 2830 M. 
Donovan Dorn. Eron. I, 43 Sir. James Ware supposes that 
ardent spirit was distilled^ m Ippbknd earlier than in Ciigbnd. 

>: 'B6*-a - 
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«599 SiiAKs. //en. K, iv. i. 5 Thcr is some soulc of good- 
ncMC in things euill. Would men obseruingly distill at out. 
e 1600 Shaks. Soun. cxix. a What potions have I drunk 
of Siren tears, Pisiill'd from limbcctcs foul as hell within. 
1006 — Tr. 4- (>. 1. iii. 350 A nuin dUtill'd Out of our Vcr- 
tues. 1793 Chon, in .Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1799) »77 

Booles .ind papers were seized, that treason might be dis- 
tilled out or them. 1830 Ti£Nny.son Sonn. to 7. M, K. 6 
Old saws, Distill'd from some worm-cankcr’d homily. 186a 
Mbkivalk Pam. Em^. (1865) III. xxii. 3^ The essence 
which the wisest of the Romans had distilled from the 
records of Greek philosophy. 

0 . iftir. To become vaporized and then conden.sed 
into liquid ; to undergo distillation ; to drop, pass, 
or condense from the still, '/a distil over ' : to pass 
over in the form of vapour which again condenses 
into a liquid. 

c 1^ Lanfrant^t Cirurg. 195 Make a fier almute be pott 
bat IS aboue be erbe & pere wole distille oilc into {>e pott 
pat is binebe. 1471 RirtEV Comp. Akh. iii. vi. in Asnm. 
(165a) 140 Than Oyleand Water wylh Water shall dysiyll. 
1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 35 The oyle which first distils 
.. must be kept a part. 181a Sir H. Gavv Chm. Philos. 
365 The acid . . distilU unaltered at 348*^ Falirenhcit. iBn 
W. Gmecory inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 104 At this strength the 
acid distils over unchanged. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 73 
The li>4uid . . distils over in a state of purity. 
fig. i6s5 Dacon Ess.^ Kdigion (Arb.) 425 The outward 
IVace of the Church, Distilletli into Peace of Conscienoe. 
t 7 . Irons, To melt, dissolve (///. and Jig.). 
Obs. 

c 1470 Hakuing Chron. F.ditor's Pref., My lord, distildo 
by kynde nature I'lirugh besy age . . To such waykcncssc 
he niyght no mure eticlurc, Hot feel so in bis grave. 160s 
SvLvesTEK Dialog ufim Troubles x, Melt thec, distill thee, 
turne to wax or snow. <<1719 Auoison (].\ Swords bv 
the lightning’s subtle force distill'd And the cold sheath 
with running metal fill'd. 

[Cf. .Shaks, l/am, 1. ii. 304 <^'7. destilled, P'ol. bestil'd.] 

tlMsti'l, d^'U, ik Obs. [f. prec,] A 
ves.wl used in distillation ; a still. 
i8aa Bewick J/rw. 74 Jars, retorts and distills. 

t Distrl-houae. Obs. [f. stem of Diktil V.} 
A house constructed for the business of distilling, 
a distil liiig-liuuse. 

i6fa Lond.Caz. No. 1686/4 In Okbstrcct is a very con- 
venient Dl.still-Housc to be Ia:tt. 1733 ibid. No. 6303/4 
A DistilM louse, and Backs for working MoUusses. 1790 
J. B. Mokkton \Ctst India Isl, 55 The generality . . tlunk 
attention to the di.still>house a menial part of plantership. 
1807 tr. Coeds s Trav, III. 77 Distibhouscs fur brandy and 
other spirits. 

DivtiUable (distidabM), a. (sb,) [C Distil v. 
4- -ablk; cf. K distillahle (i6th c. in Litta*).] 

A. adj. Capable of being distilled (///. and^^'*.). 
161 1 CoTCR. • DistillahU, distillable ; fit or apt to be distil l<-d. 
1x1691 \yks, 11 . aaj fR.) Much of the obtained liuuor 

coming from the distill.-iblc concretes. 1837 Penny Cyil, 
IX. 34/3 Distillable alcohol. 1851 Cari.vlk Sterling i. iii. 
(1872 ( 91 Two . . octavos ; stray copies of which . . may one 
day become distill.'ibic into a drop of History. 

t B. sb. Something that may be dislilleil. Obs. 
1669 W. Simpson Uydrol. Chy^m. 163 Which . . gives, 
amongst other distillables, tlmt fetid cmpyrcuiiiatick oyl. 
Distill^e (disti'lcd,5;. rare. [f. us prec. i 
•.\GB 3.] '1 he process or product of distilling. 

1877 Laniek Poems^ Stirrup-cup 5 David to iby distillate 
went. 

t Disti'Uant, «. Obs, rare. [a. F, distillant, 
pr. pple. of distiller^ or ad. L. Jistilldnkcmf pr. 
pple. of distilldre to Distil.] Distilling. 

1549 Compi. Stot. vii. 70 Villii mony salt tcyns distillaiit 
doune fra hyr piteous cne. 1606 J. H YNU Elioslo Libidinoia 

3 6 Watering the garden . . of her face with deaw from hi:, 
iatillant eyes. 

Piatillate (dj-stilA), sb. [ad. I.. dislilldl’USi 
pa. pple. of distillar€.\ That which is distilled 
(see Distil v. h) ; a product of distillation. 

x86a ill Wbbstek. 18^ E, A. Pakkes Pract. Hygiene 
fed. 3) 44 If the water be distilled, and if the distillate be 
tested for ammonia.^ 1669 Advocate 15 Dec., The more 
rapidly the distillate is sent over the belter it will lx:, 

Daily Nrws 25 Jan. 3/7 For the purfioscs of producing 
cci;ibtar distillates.^ iStt B. W. Richamdson Son 0/ a Star 
111 . viii. 135 Their drink is the pure distillate of the 
skies. 

Distillatioii (distil^bj^^,,), destil- 

lation. [ad. JL dislilldlibn-em, n. of action 
f. dhj distilldre to Distil ; cf. F. distillation ( 1 5th 
c. in liatz.-Darm.).] The action of distilling or 
fact of being distilled. 

1 . The action of falling or flowing down drop by 
drop ; gentle dropping or falling. Jit. and Jg".) 

14.. In Pol. Rel. 4> L. Poems (1866) 113 My blode alle 
spilt by distillaoion. iBaj Cockeram, Distillation^ a drop- 
ping. 1694 F. Bra(;ge Disc. Parables 1, 4 This seed thus 
sown, i.s water'd with the dews of heaven, with the distil- 
latioiis of the Divine grace and blessing. 1833 Chalmers 
Cctut. .I/.1/1 (*835) 1. iv. 181 Cause distillation within the 
soul of the waters of bitterness. 

1 2 . Dal/t, A dertuxion of rheum ; a catarrh. Obs. 
•533 tLvor Cast. Heltht (*541) 78 a, Dcstyllation is .a 
droppynge dowue of a lyquyde muler out of the head, and 
rallyiige eythcr in to the mouth, oMu lo tlie nosethrilie.s. 

eyes. i^CrxiAN Haven Health eexii. (1636) 
** 7 Distiluiious fioAi the head, commonly called rheuines. 

I (1658) *70 'I'he Horse, .is sub- 

ject unto the distillation m his throat or parts thereabout. 

*Ti *83 It the neck suflers 

by a Destination or Defluxioo of Humours, a O, 


West Triumphs Gout (Seager\ I'hrough th' obstructed 
pores the struggling vapour and bitter distillation force 
their way. 

8 . The action of converting any substance or con- 
stituent of a substance into vapoar by means of 
heat, and of a^ain condensing this by refrigeration 
into the liquid form, by means of an membic, 
retort and receiver, or a still and refrigeratory ; the 
extraction of the spirit, essence, or essential oil of 
an^ substance by the evaporation and condensation 
of its liquid solution ; and, in a more generalized 
sense, the ojicration of separating by means of fire, 
and ill closM vessels, the volatile parts of any sub- 
stance from the fixed parts, in order to the collec- 
tion of the products. 

As shown by the etymology', the original application is to 
.substances of which the distillates are condensed drop by drop 
into the liquid form; whether for the purpose of extracting 
I the tuore voUtilc part of a substance, or of concentrating 
or purifying a volatile substance such a.s water by freeing 
it from matter held in su.spension or solution. When no 
more lieat is applied than ju.st sufTiceH to cause the liquid 
to pass over in arop.s, the process is culled cold distillation. 

I Dry or destructive distillation^ the decomposition, of a 
I substance by strong heat in a retort, and the collection of 
I the vohuilc matters evolved, as in the destructive distillation 
I of coal in gas-makiiig. Practional distillation^ the separa- 
! tion of two or more volatile Iii{uids having difTcreiit boiling- 
points, so that they pass over at different temperatures and 
can be collected separately, the more volatile first, and the 
les.s volatile in order afterwards. Dislillatum by descent 
ijfer descetisum\ in Old Chem., the name given to a method 
m which the lire wa.H applied above, and the distillate dr.*iwn 
off beneath (see DtcHCKNr 1 d). In opposition to this, the 
ordinary method was called distillation by ascent (per 
ascensum). 

•393 fiowER Conf. II. 86 First of the distillation Forth 
witli the congclati<3n, Solucion, discentinn. 15*7 Andrew 
Brunstoyke's DistylL Waters Prol., I have chosen . . the 
booke of distyllacyon of waters. 15^ Mt)kWYNG Evonym. 

1 Destination, not distillation (as lertied doe write) i.s the 
drawing forthc of a thinner and purer humor out of a juisc. 
s6a6 Bacon Sylva § go The power of Heat is best perceived 
ill Distillations, wliicn arc ficrfurnicd in close V^c.s.scls .irid 
Receptacles. 1673 Ray Jeurti. Ltno C. 66 'l*he Cliyniical 
examination of these Waters by . . Destination. 1774 (.oldsm. 
A’«/. Hist. (1776) I. i6g How far. .it [water] may be brought 
to a state of purity by distillation, is unknown. z8oe Pi.av- 
kair Illustr. Hutton. Th, 34 The products obtained by the 
distillatioii of thucumiiiuii bituminous coal, Gazetteer 
Scotl. (ed. s) 73 A cuiisidcraLlc trade in the distillation of 
whisky. 1846 AIcCullocm Ace. Brit. Empire I. 387 
'I'his i.s one of the counties in which illicit distillation w'a.s 
most prevalent. 2869 Rost:o . Elem. Chent. 47 All fresh 
water on the earth's surfac : has licen derived from the 
ocean by a vast process of distillation. ^2875 Ore's Diet, 
Arts (ed. 7) II. 48 I)i.Ktillation con.si.sts in the conversion 
of any substance into vapour, in a vcs.scl so arranged that 
the vapours are condensed again and collected in a vessel 
apart. 

1683 Kohinson in (.’(irr. (1S48) 137 Pilch is got from 
the Hints by a kind of distillation per desi.ensnm, 17S7-51 
Chamhekk Cyct. s. v.. Distillation is twofold; i®, Per 
ascensum^ by icsccnl . . s**, Per dtscensum^ by descent ; 
when the in.atlur which is to be distilled is below the fire. 
1831 T. P. J« NEs CoHvers, Chem, xxviii. 281 When organ- 
ised sub.stances arc dccoiijpo.sed at a red heat in close 
vessels, the process is called destructive distillation, 

Ro.scoe Elem, Chem. 317 it occurs hi the dry distillation 
of wood, forming about one per cent, of the aqueous di.v 
I tilluie. 2875 I/rc’j Diet, icd. 7) 11 . 48 In most cases of 
i destructive di.stillation the Ixxiics operated upon are solid, 

; and the products liquid or ga.->eous ; it is then called dry 
' distillation, .•«95 / imes ig Jan. .4/5 Our coal-gns , . up lo 
, the present tinie .. obtained by destructive distillation of 
I Coal, hydrocarbon oils, or other organic substances. 

b. Iransf. and fig. 

j x8« Arnold Let. In Stanley /.//c? .J- CVrr. (1844) i.^vil. 

435 The U^oks of Livy . . relate to a time so uninteresting, 

I that it i.s haid even lo e.\tract a value from them by the 
I ino.st complete distilkation. 1837 Emerson Nat.f Amer. 

I Schol. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 177 In proportion to the complclc- 
' nevs of (lie distillation, so will the purity and imperishable- 
I ness of Ibu product^ lie. 2894 J. Kodway Cuinna P'orest 
‘ jv. 76 fntcrmitlcnt distillation [of perfume] is almost general 
in the white flowers of tlie tropics. 

4 . comr. The product of distilling: a. That 
which distils or forms by distilling (sec sense 1), 
b. A distillate {phs^, 

2598 Shaks. Men^ W, 111. v. 115 And then lo be stopt in 
like a .strong distillation with stinking Cloathcs. ciBoo 
— SouH. V, Were not summers distillation left A liquid 
prisoner pent in walls of ela.s.sc. 2616 R. C. Times' Whistle 
I. 57 'I'hc sunnes kinde neat, heavens fruitful distillation. 
2678 R. R[ussell 1 O’cA'/* 11. i. iv. xiii. 119 Under that end 
of the Filter must be set another Vessel to receive the Dis- 
tillation. 1746 Harvky AV/. Fltnaer Ganlcn 88 

What a sovereign restorative arc these cooling distillations 
of the night. 

c. Jig. The extract, abstract; the refined or 
concentrated essence. 

1649 Milton Eikon. i, ^1847) 280/1 Among ..all those 
numberless volumes of their theol^ical distillation.<i. 2B46 
Orotk Greece 1. xvi. (1862) 1. 334 Tho narrative of Thucy- 
dides is a mere extract and dislilladon from their incredi- 
bilities. ^ x868 Milaian St, PauCs ix. 328 That liturgy, .the 
distillation, as it were, and concentration, of all the orison.s 
which have been uttered in the name of Christ. 

t Di8ti'llative« «. obs. ran-"*, [f. L. disliU 
Idl- ppl. stem (sec Distil) + -jve.] —Distilla- 
tory a. Hence Disti'llAtlTtlj adv.^ by way of 
distillation, drop by drop. 

2697 Tomlinson Renods bisp. frji Liquor that will dfo- 
tillaiivcly delabe. 


t]H*rtUlEtor. Obs. Also 6 -our. [agent-n. 
in L. form f. dislilldre to Distil ; cf. F. dislilla’ 
teur ( idtb c.)] One who distils ; a distiller. 

2376 Bakkr yeweli 0/ Health 10 b, The vapour may be 
annoyance to the Distillatour. X644 J. Goodwin Innpc. 
Triut^h, (1645) ga The most generous . . lees, which gratiiie 
their Distillator with the best strong waters. 1659 B. Har- 
ris ParivaTs Iron Age 59 The Empire had no need of a 
distillator, but rather of a good Operatour, to act power- 
fully. 

Bistillatorsr (distid&tdri), a, and sb, [f. L. 
type *distilidt5ri~usj f. distilldre ; see -OBY. 
Perh. after F. distillatoire (PartS 16th c.).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or employed in, distillation. 
1576 Baker yaoell 0/ Health 2643, This poure into the 
distyllatorye bodie. xgM Pi-at yewelhho. m. 9 Some dis- 
tillatoric vessell. sfoi K. H. Arreugnm, Whole Creature 
xiii. 8 r. 17T Water, Wine, Milkc, Distillatory watersL 1717 
Bramley Earn, Diet. s. v. Distillation qf oil^ The Copper- 
Vessel being thus plac'd in the Furnace, fit to its Canal or 
distillatory Vessel the RecipienL 1872 Nichols Fireside 
Sc. 54 After the distillatory process, .was completed. 2872 
Haktvvig Subterr. W. xxx. 373 The ores arc treated in 23 
double distillatory furnaces, called alodels. 

t b. Distillatory plants the pitcher-plant. Obs, 
2707 Curios. Husb. 4- Card. 388 The Distillatory Plant., 
grows not far from Colombo. 

t B. sb. An apparatus for distillation ; an alem- 
bic, retort, or still. Obs, 

1:2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 4 Thanne must )e do make in 
he fnrneis of ai-schin, a distillatorie of Kla.s. 2599 A. M. tr. 
Gabi'lhouev's Bk. Physicke aafi Put ajT these together into 
a distillatory, and infuse theron thre pintes of Piony water. 
260a Plat i/iVA’), Delights for Laaie.s, to adqriie their 
Persons, Tables . . and Distillatories with Beauties . . Per- 
fumes and Waters. 2660 N. Inoklu Btmtivolio 4- Urania 
II. (1682) 4 They had a Kouin well appointed with Furnaces 
and Distillaturies. 2730-6 Dailey (folio) s.v. Distillers 
Company t I'heir armorial ensigiLs arc. .a distilI.<itory double 
armed with two worms and bolt head receivers [etc.]. 

+ b. Name of a collection of recipes for dis- 
tilling. Obs, 

2677 q*. Shk-ulky (// 74 ') Curiou.s Distillatory ftr. ElsholFs 
Distiilatoria curiusu] or the Art of Di.stilling Coloured 
Spirits, Liquors, Oyls, etc. from Vegetables. 

jDistilled (disti-ld), ppl. a. [f. DiHTiL v, -f 
-ED i.] That has undergone distillation ; obtained, 
purified, or concentrated by distillation. 

DhtUled water, water that has been vai>orizcd and then 
again conden.sed in drops, so a.s to be freed from matters 
lield in suspension or solution. 

€.'2460-70 Bk. Quintessence to Take Jw beste vynegre 
distillid. 250a Onl. Crysten Men (W. dc W. 1506) i. ii. 10 
Water of roses, or other water dyiitylled. 2977 B. Googk 
Iferesbacds Husb. iv. (15B6) 191 Restored to health, by the 
destillcd water of this ThUlell. 26*6 Bacon Sylva 8 347 So 
we see distilled Waters will lust longer than raw Waters. 
1738 Arduthnqt Rules 0/ Diet 262 Di.stiird Oils turn acrid. 
•799 Kirvvan Ceol. P!ss. 358 Bri.s.sqn dissolved a oz. of the 

S urest common suit in 16 oz. of distilled water. 1854 J. 

coi'EERN in OrPs Circ. Sc. Chum. 400 Neutral acetate 
of copper is known popularly by the absurd term distilled 
verdigris. 

fig. 1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlviii. 353 A more 
thoroughly distilled sneer. 

Xhirtiller (disti’ldj). [f. as mcc. + -£it 
1 . One who or that wliich distils : see the verb. 
2977 Fenton Gold. Epist. 15 A distiller of waters. 2609 
Tim.me U'/rrri/. in, 186 Thy vesseil ., must be such as the 
chyn)ic.Tll distillars do u.se. 26M Ik Peel Impr, Sea 266 
This tree . . is a very great distiller of water, which drops 
out of the le-avcs pf it. 28x2 Scoii' Kenilw. xi, He wa.s 
a le.'irncd distiller of simples, and a profound chemist. 

b. spec. One who extracts alcoholic spirit by 
distillation. 

[i 638;I’ lie Distillers’ Company (of London) incorooraled.] 
2639 (lltle). The Distiller of London, compileil and set 
forlhfor the sole use of the company of Distillers of London. 
Ibid, Pref. 20 Our duty requires us all (that are Distillers by 
profession and Trade) to acknowledge [etc.]. 2710 Strypk 
Stmds Sunt. \\. v. xv. 237/1 Even the Distillers of Aqua 
Vitiu, and Vinegar-makers, did engro.ss it up. 2830 M. 
Donovan Dorn, Econ. I. 205 The ^ief use of y^t is^ for 
rai.sing bread, and exciting fermentation in malt infu-sioiis 
for brewers, distillers, and vinegar makers. 2846 J. Joyck 
Set. Dial, xviii. 262 A duitiller's crane or syphon. 

O. fig, 

<21632 Donne Ess, (1651) 67 That lute Italian Distiller 
.and Sublimer of old definitions. 27x3 Pope Guardian 
No. 03 F 4 A great distiller of the maxims of Tacitus. 1809 
Daily News 30 Dec. 6/3 I'he historic expression is the 
distilled essence of the ponderous sentence. Who was the 
distillers 

2 . An apparatus for the distillation of salt water 
at sea ; more fully called Distilling apparatus or 
Distilling condemer. 

1885 ?.. Sennett Marine Steam Engine (cd. 2) 567 In 
some ships of the Royal Navy other kinds of distillers 
have been fitted. 2899 Times i Feb. 22/6 There are also 
in the engine-rooms two main-feed pumps, two evaporators 
and distillers, four Inlge and fire engines, 
lleucc Dlvtl'lleresf, a femak distiller. 

1842 FrasePs Mag. XXV. 599 An eminent private dis- 
tilleress of that seducing liquor called potheen. 
DistUleiy (distrbri). [f. prec. : see -kby.] 
fl. The action or art of distilling; « Distilla- 
tion 3 . Obs, 

2677 Kvklyn Mem, (1857) H. nj.He and his lady (who 
is very curious in distUlery) entertained me . . very freely. 
•787 TtioMraoM R, N. Advoc. 44 .^kill’d in that noble , 
l^ience of Distillery. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 11. 
vL ^ Irish husbiMry did not yet provide corn for the 
distillery of aona vitse. 
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2 . A place for distilling; the csiablishmait or 
works in which the distilling of spirits is carried on. 

>759 Martin Sur$ Guult DistUUn p. iL A community 
whicn not only imports neat quantities of . . spirits from 
abroad, but employs such an extensive distillery at home 
entirely on that subject. 17615 Ann, Reg. lua A large 
drain.. through which the water flowed a considerable way 
from a distillery. x8jo M. Donovan Dem. Econ. 1 . 353 
The distillery was a ve^ small thatched cabin. 1835 N. 
Arnoti* Physics (ed. 5) 11 . 195 An illicit distillery h.TSDeen 
discovered by the exciseniati happening . . to look across 
a hole used as the chimney. 

8. attrib. and Comb; distillery-fed (of cattle, 
etc.), fed on spent grains, wash, etc. obtained from 
a distillery. 

18x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (cd. App. 310 The new dis- 
tillery apparatus of M. Adam. iSao Hxy Gauger in Load. 
Eucycl. (1829) VII. 323 A wash-bock or oiner distillery 
utensil. x86x Times to Oct., Distillery grains and wash are 

? ivon [to cows], with straw-chaff and roots. x88x Chicago 
"imes 4 June, Fat distillery-fcd bulls. 
lUltlUixig (disti'li^), vhl, sb, [-INO 1 .] The 
action of the verb Distil ; distillation. 

t’jyj knxisixw Brimsri^ke*s Disiyli. tVaters Ajt Dystyllyng 
b none other thynge, but oncly a puryfyeng of the grosse 
from the subtyll, and the .subtyll from the grosse. i6a8 
Qavlk Pract. 7 'jlur. (lOvg) 34 So doth my he.Trt. .sucke in 
the comfortable distillings of his Grace. X770 Massiu Reas, 
agsf. Tax on Malt 7 The distilling . . of Malt or of 
Com. 

b. attrib. and Comb, 

15^ F1.0R10, Disiilatoio^ still or distilling house. 1^57 
{.titli) An Appeal to the Public concerning the Distilling 
Trade; with a rational Scheme to extirpate it from the 
Nation. 1837 Penny Cyct. IX. 24/1 The period in which 
they [mashing and fermentation] arc carried on is by law 
kept quite distinct from the distilling period. 1894^ Titnes 
26 June 9/5 The representatives of the brewing and distilling 
interests. 

Diiti'llingi///. a. [f. asprec. + -iNG^.] That 
distiU : see the verb. 

c 1485 Digby Myst, (1882) iv, 264 (lud Mawdleyn, nicsurc 
youre distillinge teres ! ifiga Siiaks. Ve/t. ^ Ad. M Her 
checks, .dew’d with such distilling showers. iMa — Rom. 
•V 7 »/. IV. i. 94 Take thou this Violl .. And this distil- 
ling liquor drinke thou off. 1634 Sir T. Hkrukut ‘Trarj. 
210 Divers Birds . . would speed to sucke the distilling 
nectar. 1807 T. Thomson CAem. (cd. 3) II. 203 With the 
assistance of a distilling heat, it dissolves in oils. 

DistUmexit (disti'lmcnt). [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The process of distillation ,* cof^cr. the produce of 
this process, a distilled liquor. Also (cf, 
(/uiutefseuco). 

x6oa Shaks. //am. i. v. 64 Vuou iny secure hower thy Vnclc 
stoic With iuyee of cursed llcbcnon .. And in the Porches 
of mine cares did pourc The leaperous Distilmetil. x6ix S. 
Pack Pattegr. Verse in C<nyafs Crudities^ Put all your 
wits distillcinent in your pen. X873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt,<ap 24Jt For {lerfiiinc, pour Distilment rare, t he rose of 
Jericho, Holy-thorn. 1894 R. Hontkk Lcit. Germ, Tk, 
Consumption. 10 A poisonous distiilincnt of microbes. 

tDi8ti*lliei Obs. notuc-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. ? To put out of time ; to mistime. 

1650 W.^ Brough ^acr. /’rvVtir. (1659) 428 So sloth dis-linies 
the conscience. 

Distinct (disti'qkt), ppl. a, (sb.) Also 5 den- 
tinot, diatynte, 5-6 dis-, dystynot, diatixioto, 6 
-styuke, -stinoke. [ad. L. distinct-us, pa. pplc. 
of distittgtt^re to separate, divide, Disttnouish ; 
cf. F. distinct, -te (1 3-1 4th c. in Ilatz.-Danu.).] 
K.ts&pa.pple. 

f 1 . Distinguished, differentiated. Obs. 

Chaucer Pars. T. P7^4(EIlesm.), In oother manerc 
been distinct [r^rr. distyntc, dislinketl the .spece,s of Glotonyc 
after seiut Gregorio, xssi Kfx;orob Patk/w. Kntrwl. 1. 
Defin., That therby the i^ole figures may the better bee 
iudged, and distinae in sender. X667 Milton P. L. vii. 536 
For no place Is yet distinct by name, 
f 2 . Separated into parts, divided. Ohs. 

X434 Misyn Mending 0/ Li/e, pis boke is of inendynge of 
lyfe..destinct in-to xij cliapiters. X5a6 Pilp^, Per/. (W. de 
W. t53x) z This treatysc. .is distincte and diuydcd in to ibre 
bokes. 

II See also B. 4. 

B. adj. 

1 . Distin^shed as not being the same ; separate, 
several, individual, not identical ; » Different 2. 
Const-^ww. 

_i38»rrmplicd in Distinctly 1]. 1447 Bokknaam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 149 That ychc of these thyngys . . To a dystynct 
^rsone apprqpryat be. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Vtlly c. 42 Twou 
lieverall and distynct companyes . . that is to .•lay, both the Bar- 
bours and the Surgeons. z66^ Hookk Microgr. 166 A large 
Feather .. contains neer a million of distinct parts, xj^ 
Withering Plants II. 329 Tautus. Flowers m[a 1 e] and 
f[emale] on distinct plants. 1838 Tuiklwall Greece IV. 
xxxii. 276 [The indictment] charged him with tliree distinct 
offences. 1885 F. Tkmplk Relat. Relig. Sc, ii. 38 Absolute 
as distinct from relative knowledge. 

b. Separate or apart so as to be capable of being 
distinguished, or as being different ; not confounded 
with each other, or with somethin^lse. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist Reb, vjii. • 35^10 intention was, 
that the two mrroies, which marched out together, should 
always be distinct. X733 Pope Ess. Man 111. 229 The worker 
from the work distinct was known. s8x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Se. ^ Art 11 . 699 If the first mark be erroneous, a second 
may be drawn at the distance of a hair'.s breadth from it, 
and still be a distinct line. x888 Bryce Amer. Commv*. 
II. xlif. xx3 Keeping the two systems [of common law and 
equity] disiiiict. 


o. jNat. Hist.^ Pathol.^ etc. » Discrete a, 1 c. 

Said of markings or parts which are jperceptibly separated 
from each other, as distinct spots^ /arrows, autenmet or 
from the contiguous parts, as distinct scuteilum, thorax, 
taiLolc. 

X789 A. Crawford in Med. Comntun. H. 335 The .small- 
pox . . was of the distinct kind. 18x0 R. Thomas Pract 
Physic (ed. 3) 167 [Hmallpox] is distinguished into the dis- 
tinct and confluent . . in the former the ipiiptions are perfectly 
seoarate from each other. 

2 . Distinguished or separated bom others by 
nature or qualities ; possessing difTerentiating 
characteristics ; individually peculiar ; different in 
quality or kind ; not alike. Const, /rom. 

1513 c/ 14 & 1 5 1 /en. VIII, c. 3 Every warden . . sbal Umilte 
distincte and .seuerol inarkex to euerj' of the s.ikl worstedc 
weauers. 1594 Hwiker Ecc/, Pot. 1. x. H 1 A <li.sliucl kind 
of law from that which hath been already declared. 1659 
B. Harrls PatwaVs Iron Age 72 These two Lords . . as 
they were of a very contrary humour, so bad they . . 
a very distinct death, a X69P Temple F.ss., Const, ly Int. 
Empire Wks. 17^1 1. 93 Flanders cannot be considered dis* 
tinct from Spain in the Government. GiLHKki Chr. 

Atonem. vi. (t8.<;2) 167 Holiness, .is quite distinct from vin- 
dictiveness. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I . x Such history 
is a distinct species of coniuosilion, having its own principles, 

3. Clearly perceptiole or discernible by the 
senses or the mind ; clear, plain, definite : a. to 
the senses. 

x38a-98 (implied in Distinctly 2]. 15x3 More Rich. Ill, 
Wks. 64/2 The voyce was neythcr loude nor distincke. xMy 
Milton P. L. ix. 8ia 'i o sec from thence distinct Each thing 
on Earth. 1784 Cowpek Task iv. 163 'I'hc clear voice, sym- 
phonious yet distinct. 28x3 Scott Triertn. iii. Tntrod. ii, 
Distinct the shag^ mountains lie. Distinct the rocks, distinct 
the sky. 2827 kkiilk Chr. V. 9th .Sund. after 'IViii., God’s 
chariot-whccis have left distinctest trace. iQsfi Sir B. 
Brooie Psychol. Jna. 1 . ii. 35 I'he transparency of the 
atmosphere rendei*s distant objects unusually distinct. 

b. to the mind or thought. 

x6o6Shaks. ‘Tr.^Cr. iv. v.245TIiat I may glue the locall 
wound a name, And make distinct the very breach, where- j 
out Heclor'.s great spirit Hew. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous j 
(1825) 72 This somewhat distincter account of it. X75a < 
Johnson Ratnbhr No. »<>8 p 11 When common words were 
. . less distinct in their .signtficatiuii. 1860 TvNOALt, Glae. i 
iL xix. 328^ The distinct expression of thoughts and con- ; 
victions which had long been entertained. 1891 Law 'Times . 
Rep. LXIII. 6<;o/ 2 The defendant .. had given distinct \ 
orders to Nunney never to lock anyone up. 

c. In mod. u&c : That is clearly such ; unmis- | 
takable, decided, pronounced, positive. (Cf. DiB- ; 
TINCTLY a b.) 

x8a8 Macaulay Ess., Hallanls C. H. (1854) 87/2 An act, | 
not only of private treachery, but of distinct military 1 
desertion. 2871 Frkkman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 229 Who j 
. . would have a claim to a distinct preference at the next 
vac.'incy of the throne. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 91 A most 
distinct dislike to Gaelic songs. 1887 Ptmeh 19 Mur. 137/2 He 
is a distinct loss to the stage. 1892 W. Minio in Boohman 
Nov. 57/1 His volume isa distinct eiirichmentof our literature. 

d. Transferred to the menial impression or 
faculty by which .something Is perceived. 

x6m Z. Coke Logick (1657) 5 'fhc distinct knowledge of 
God IS paramount the reach of the undcrsLinding. .God. .is 
conceivable only . . by himself. 2697 LockeZi;/. to Stillingjl, 
in Bourne (1876) II. xiv. 426 If your lordship has any 
lictter and distincter idea of substance than mine is. 2833 
N. Arnott Physics [ed. 5) II, 1. 225 The point of distinct 
vision is distinguishable from the retina around by being 
more transparent. x89a W. B. Scgit Antubiog. 1 . 3 The 
distincter memory of middle life. 

t e. Capable of making dear distinctions ; dis- 
cerning, discriminating : »DiBTlNCTIVE a. 2. Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 'Treat. 128 A distinct and curious 
head shall finde an hard toske, to define in what point the 
goodnes thereof consistetli. xyi^-Sa 1 . Wartun Ess, Pope 
(1782) 1 . iii. 120 Men of dry distinct beads, cool imagina- 
tions, and keen application. 

4 . Marked in a manner so as to be distinguished ; 
decorated, adorned. (A I^iinism, chiefly poetiCy 
and somewhat participial in ii.se.) 

XS96 Spknkkk F, Q. vt. Ill, 2j The place, .was dight With 
divers flowres distinct with rare delimit, x^ Milton P. L. 
vi. 846 From tho fourfold-visog’d Foure, Distinct with eyes, 
and from the living Wheels, Distinct alike with multitude 
of eyes. lyiS'-ao Pope Iliad xiir. 768 The handle . . Distinct 
with studs. ^ 18x7 Shklley Rest. Islam i. Iv, A throne. .Dis- 
tinct with circling steps which rc.sted on Their own deep 
fire. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts. 90 Dark-blue the deep 
sphere overhead, Distinct with vivid stars inlaid. 

t«. «Di«tingdished4. Obs. rare. 

1756 W. Toldervy 'J'wo Orphans III. 85 An apfilication 
iiiaoe • . to a person of distinction . . and the reception that 
they met with from the said distinct j^rson. 

fC. sb. A separate or individual [)crsoii or 
thing. Obs, rare. 

ifiox Shaks. Phoenix 4 'Turtle 27 Two disUncts, dlvLuon 
none ; Number there in love w.os slain, 
t Dilti'llOtp V, Obs, Also 4 destlnoti, 5 dis- 
iiuke, s-'d dystynke. [a. OF. di-, destincter, 
•tinter to distinguish (Godef.), f. distinct Dihtikct 
a,] Dihtinguisu (in various senses) ; in pa. pple, 
sometimes «« Distinct a. 

1393 R. Brunne liandl. Synm 1x590 A presl bat ys no 
clergyc ynne, How can he weyl dystyncte synne? 1340 
Ayenb. 15a To destincti be-tuene )>e guodc langes and l>c 
kueade. c 1386 [sec Dlstikctj^/. rc. A. 1. Dislinkct]. c X400 
Rom. Rose 6199 Thcr can no wight distincte it so That he 
dure scy a word therto. 1508 Ptlgr. Per/, (W. de W, X53i) 
217 The consideracyon wherfore the foresayd hours be so 
aiBtincted or diuyded in to vij tytnec. X541 R. Copland 
Galyedt Terap, aAivb, It U an inipcrtyiient thynge to 


this worke to dystynke these thyngc^>. 1546 Gauuinen 
Declar, Joye 40b, By diatinctingc gods knowledge from 
hU election. 1583 Stubbks Amt. Abus, ti. (1882) 68 Be the 
churches, congregatioas, and assemblies there distincted 
into parliculais. Ibiti, X09. 

Plencc Disti'noted ppl. a., DistimotiQg vbl. sb, 
1570 Dee Math, Pr^ in Rudtfs AMc/rVilt.* (1651) B iv b, 
The discrclion, Ui.scerning, and distincting of tilings. Ibid., 
( )ur Severalling, distincting, and numbring, croateth nothing. 
1575 T. KoceksAVc. ComingChrist 47/1 Nor yet their eame- 
full Ionics abroadc distincted vuyees send, 
t DiBti'nctial, a, Obs, rare - pnreg. f, L, 
disthuU ppl. stem, perh. after differential, partial, 
nuptial, ctc.l Capable of distinguishing. 

Z648 Earl Wkstmokklakt) Otia Sitcra (1879) 59 What 
eye’s so distinctiall, As for to single One out of them 
all? 

Disti'lictify, V. rare. [f. L. distimt-us Dis- 
tinct -f-fy.] /rai/r. Tu make distinct. So Dls- 

tlnotifloa'tion. 

<21866 J. Grotk Exam, Vtilit. Philos, xx. (1870)337 The 
growth and distinctificatiun of classes and interests. 2877 
Piuotcd in] Proctor Myths Astron, 247 So could the same. . 
light, missed through the faintest focal ohject of a tele$co|M, 
both distinctify (to coin n new word..) and magnify its 
feeblest component members. 

Distinctioil (disti-ijkjan). [:i. F. distinction 
(1 2th c. in Littrc), nd. L. distitutidn-em, n. of ac- 
tion f, distinguht to Distinguish.] 
tL The action of dividing or fact of being 
divided ; division, partition ; separation. (In quot. 
1520, division of opinion, dissension.) Obs, 

1387 Trkvisa liigden (Rolls) I. ixi (M.1tz.) For dis- 
tincciouu of dyticrs manere men W'oned here. 1510 
Caxton's Citron. Eng. v. 6a/i I’hcrc was a great dys- 
tynccyon, for the Clergy entvndcd to have chose Pars the 
archebysshop. x^ A. Day Eng. .Secretary 1. (1625) *44 
There might also be made a distinction of love..onetcurmeJ 


_ ^ _ japl(___ . 

Style 0/ Script, 60 'Pho distiiiclion of chunters and 

verses now in use. x668 Dhvdkn Ess. Dram. Poesy (T.) 
The distinction of tragedy into acLs. 1709-1I9 V. Mandey 
Syst. Math., Ceogr. 541 Part I. Of the Distinctioil of the 
Larih. 

t b. Division of a sentence by stops, punctuation ; 
a point or stop. Obs. 

1551 Huloki', i^istinclion or jmynte in sentence, diastole, 
distiuctio, 1579 Fi'Lke Ihskfus^ Pari. 195 To corrupt it by 
.. wrong (U.stmcliou or pointing. <2x637 B. Jonhon Eng. 
Gram. ti. ix, The dii^tinctions ot an imperfect senletice arc 
two, H comma and a semicolon. 

t c. cemr, A partition, something that separates. 
Obs, 

1578 Banister /list. Man 1. 13 Betwene eiicry tooth are 
euiuent distinctiun!;, or hedges, 
t 2 . One of the parts into which a whole is 
divided ; a division, section ; a class, category. 

axsas . 4 tu'r. R. i a peos boc ii h to dele on eihte imtinc- 
tiuns, pet ps depieS dolcii. c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsk. (K. K. T, S.) 42 Dcpurland hi:» hookc yn distinccons 
or bokes. 1586 A. f)Av Eng. Secretafy i. (1625) ao His 
distinctions arc Hortaioric and Dchortatorie ; Swosoric and 
Disswosoric. 2677 Half, Prim. Orig, Miin. 11. E. 234 
Persons.. known to be of that Linage and Descent, and still 
continuing . .in that Distinction. 1756 Burkk Sub/. 4- H. v. 
ii, Words . . are capable of being classed into more curious 
distinctions. 2848 Kelly tr. Cambrensis Er-'crsus 1 . 373 
He pre^iared to recite his work in Oxford, .one of the three 
distinctions of the book being road each day. 

fb. Class (in relation to status) ; rank, grade. 
0 /the first distinction ; of the highest rank ; highly 
distinguished (cf. sense 8). Obs, 

X720 Swift 'To Vng. Clergy m. Wks. 1755 IL ir. j Among 
the clergy of all distinctions. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) 11 . II. 88 Three hundred young Carlh.aginians of the 
first distinction, a X763 Shlnstone (Mason), Societies, 
ranks, onlcr.s, and distinctions amongst men. 

3 . The action of distinguishing or discriminating ; 
the perceiving, noting, or making a difference be- 
tween tilings ; discrimination. With a ,md p/., the 
result of this action, a difference Huls made or ap- 
preciated. 

a 1340 I 1 ami*ole Psalter Ixv. 12 Saynnd . . i hafe iiedc of 
be, noght of me, {lis is a right distynccioun. xiSb 
w vcLiF Rom, iii. 22 The rijtwysncssc of God is by the feith 
of Ihesu Crist on alle that lufeuen in to hyni ; fursolh ther 
IS no distynccioun. X398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. vwi. xvi. 
(1495) 3»3 The sonne hatii verlue of dyr.tynccion, for coloures 

kiiowe 

lures witli their disCinctionli. 1551 T. VVii-son Logihe (\^i) 
73 b, All suchc argumeiites mu.'.t be aiioidcd by aistiuclion, 
that is, ye must declare the double nieanyiig in the t^o 
Proi>osicion.s. 2588 Fkauncb Lawiers Log. i. iii. 17 b, This 
nice and frivolous distinction of Chaiince and Fortune. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. hi. i. 323 He . . is ill-school’d In boultcd lad- 
guage ; Mcale and Bran together He throwc.s without di^ 
Unction. 266a J. Davies tr. (?fcarius' Voy. AmMss, jB 
Punish'd, without any distinciion of Sex, Age, or Quality. 
2677 Ld. Orrery Art 0/ IVar i x In some places, .one may 
find a distinction from the Cohorts to the Centuries, and 
from the Centuries to the Maiiniplcs. 2709 StebLB TaUer 
No. 62 p 4 To cut oijDbt'ir Ears, or Part of them, for Dis- 
tinctiuu-s.'tkc. X7a9^UTi.KU Senn. Wks. 187411.6 Every 
body makes a distinction between self-love, and the several 
particular jiassioiLS. 1872 Freeman Norm, Conq. (2876) IV. 
xviii. K>4, We may. ..see that a dblinclion is drawn between 
the rule of William himself and the rule of his oppressive 
lieutenants. 2892 Speaker 2 May 531/1 The old universities 
arc open to all, without distinction or rank or creed. 
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b. Phr. A ttistiHCtieH without a difftretue ; i. c. 
one artificielly or fictitlontly made in a case where 
no real difference exists. 

1579 Fui.kk Hrskins* PaH. 207 The distinction reuiaineth 
without a diflVrencc. x688 P&x Ckri Pro 47 It seeins 
his Power is absolute, but not arbitrary, which is . . a dis> 
tinction without a difTeretice. 1771 Junius Lett. No. 59. 
J13 Vour correspondent . . seems to make a distinction with- 
out a difFcrcnce. 1891 S/toker 2 May 5^2/w The juRRlery 
of wonis wa.s never, more successful than in this di-stinction 
without a diiTerence, 

4. The condition or fact of being distinct or 
different ; difference. With a and //., an instance 
of this, a diAerence. 

*435 MtsvN Jure 0/ Love 15 O goiUiede. .U of iij. personcs 
. . eiiynhcdc & onhedu forsolh haucand after he substance of 
he goiihede, not wantand distinccion of diuersite after fn: 
propirte of bo name. 15U Mohk Con/ut. TiudaJe Wks. 
492/2 The Jewes & the clirtstcn had other differences ik 
dystincxioDs bctwcnc them. Numkis CW/. A/wc. (i6«;g) 
288 It is a certain si^n . . of real distinction, when the idea 
of one thing . . positively excludes lh«_ idea of the other. 
*73* J* fhti. Trinity i« (i7S2) 3 Denying a distinction 
tiersons in the Oodhead. 1S47 £Mii:n.sov Re/>r. Men^ Plata 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 300 His pulricinn tustes laid stress^ on the 
distinctions of birth. M''Cosm Piv. Covt. ITT. i. (187.1) 

2yi The., process by which the distinction between good 
and evil is discovered. 

6 . The faculty of distinguishing or accurately 
observing differences; discernment, discrimina- 
tion. ? Obs, 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iii. ii. 28, I doe feure. .I’luit I shall 
loose distinction in my ioyes. 16x7 Fn-.n iitu I'nlmtinian 
I. iii, Yet take heed, worthy Mtiximiis; all ears Hear not 
with that distinction mine do. 1654 CokaiM': Piauea 1. 4 
The reiiioteiietee of the place he was in afforded him not 
distinction to discerne from whence the)* came. X768 S 1 kkni£ 
Sen/. Journ. (1778) H. no (Case of Con.se.), I like a gooil 
distinction in my heart. 

te. The condition or quality of being tlistiiictly 
or clearly perceptible; distinctness. Obs. 

tgfig PuTTKNfiAM Poesie ii. iv. fvj. (Ar h.) S7 There is 
no greater difference Iietwixt a ciuill and brutish vtteruuncu 
then clenre distinction of voices;., the most laudable laii- 
guage.s arc alwaics most plaine and distinct. x66x iiouiii- 
w'ELt ill Pbil. Trans, XI.IV. 220 Firing..! heard 56 
Keitemtions of the Noise. The first twenty w'crc with some 
Distinction. 1709 PiERkki-Kv T/i. Vision & 84 Able to view 
them . . with the utmost cleamcs.s and distinction. X7xa 
Steele SJect. No. 454 P 6 All the several Voices lost their 
Distinction, and ruse up in a confused Humming. 

7. Something that distinguishes or discriminates ; 
a distinguishing quality, mark, or characteristic; 
a distinguishing name or title. 

^ i374CKAt;cKK lioeth. ii. pr. v. 32 |l>at genimes drawen to 
hem self . . beaute . . thorw the distiticcoii of hem self. 
X7a9 buiLER .*iertu, xi. Wk.s. 1S74 II, 134 It may be spoken 
ofas. . the distinction of the present (age] to profess a con- 
tracted spirit. 4772 CowPKH Let. to J. Hitt 4 Feb., The 
person was described as the Clerk of the House of Lords, 
without the addition of his proper distinction. x8a8 D'I sk aeli 
C/uis. /, 1 , iii. From a slender volume of polemical divinity 
. . our Sovereigns .still derive one of their regal distinctions. 
1^8 Rickman 6W/<. 33 The capital is the great 

distitmdon of this order. 

8 . action of distinguishing or treating with 
special consideration or honour ; the showing of 
a preferential regard ; with €i and //., a mark of 
special aMreciation or honour. 

X715 DeVoe J^am, Ifisiruct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 87 She loves 
you to a distinction above every child »hu has. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver iv. X. 327 To give so grc.Ht a mark of distinction 
to a creature so iiifurior a.s 1 . 1766 Golosm. Vit. IV. x. 
The distinctions lately paid us by our betters awakened 
that pride which I hiocl laid aslec{>. 4768 Woman o/Hottour 
III. X93 There is no great hazard of your distinction of 
him being lost upon him. 1780 Harki.s Philol. En<f. (1841) 
3^ For gramm.'itical knowledge, we ought to mention with 
di.Htinction the learned prelate, Dr. Lowth. 1810 Shf.i.i.kv 
Zasirotizi xv. Pr. Wks. 1888 1 . 94 Juli.i rushed forwards, 
and, in accents of distinction, in a voice of alarmed tender- 
ness, be.sought him to spare himself. x8i6 J. Scorr Vis. 
Paris Pref. (ed. 5) The feeling . . which procured him this 
distinction. x852( Pre.hcott PhiliJ II, I. iii. iii. 343 Some 
were beheaded with the sword, distinction reserved, .for 
persons of condition. 

9. The condition or fact of being distinguished 
or of distinguishing oneself; e.xceUencc or eminence 
that distinguishes from others ; honourable pre- 
eminence ; elevation of character, rank, or quality ; 
a distinguishing excellence. 

1899 M. I.ISTKR Journ. Paris 8 All the Houses of 
Persons of Distinction are built with Port-cocheres. 1748 
Relal. Earthq. Uma 55 Fifty select Persons, all Men of 
Distinction. X7jj6 (sec Distinct a, 5J. ^ X828 ^ott J*. M. 
Perth xxiii, Various persons of distinction had come there 
in his train. 1867 Smiles // ueuenots Eng. xii. (x8Bo) 20a He 
had. .served with distinction in tlie French army. 1887 T. 
Fowler Print. Mor. 11. i. 12 The love of distinction or pre- 
eminence., seems, in the great ln^)ority of men, to operate 
far more constantly and with far greater force than the love 
of knowledge, x^ Spectator 14 June 829/x Not only is 
distinctness from others not in itself distinction, but dis- 
tinctness from others may often l>c the very uppofiite of 
distinction, indeed, u kind, uTui.a very unpleasant kind, of 
vulgarity. 1891 ^ May The bcjok .. has .. 

'luality ami distinction than" fowr-fifibs of the novels 
1ft * under our notice. 

10 . Comb.^ as distinction-maker (see sense 3 ). 

*704 J. Law VVrt/Fr (17^1) 7,78 Speaking the same 

language, and if the distincllon-makers would let them, hav- 
•og tna same inclinations for the public and common 


Di«ti*aoti03ial, a. rare. [f. prec. F -ai..] 
Relating to, or of the nature of, distinction. 

4607 R. C. tr. Hstienne's World Wond. xxxix. 327 The 
Decretals hauo had their part.. the Qiiebtionall, Dis- 
tinct ionall, Quodllbeticall bookes.. theirs. 

Bisti'netity. rare. [f. l,. (Hstinet-us Dis- 
tinct a. + -iTY.] The quality of being dis- 
tinct. 

xBia CoLERioGft vsi. Lit. Rem. (1836) HI. a The picroiua 
of being whose essential poles are unity and distinctity. 
i82J{ /bid. 123 Donne had not attained to the reconciling of 
distinctity with unity. 

Bistinotive (distrqktiv), a. {sk) [f. L. dis- 
tinct- ppl. stem of distinguTre (see Distinct, Dis- 
tinguish) -I- -ivjfi; cf. F. distinctify -ive (1740 in 
Acad.).] A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of distinguishing ; serving 
or used to distinguish or discriminate; cWactcr- 
istic, distinguishing. 

4583 Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 73 Our Apparel! was 

giuun vs a.s a signe di.stinctiue, to discern betwixt sex and 
.sex. 4627-77 FuLriiAM Rcsohfes 11. Ivii. 27B Tis one of the 
distinctive |>ropertics of Man from Beast, that he can reflect 
uiK>n himself. x8a8 D'lsRAELt CAas. /, I. vi. 456 Papist and i 
Protestant now became distinctive names. . *.«S6.R USKIN '. 
Mod. Paint. II I. iv. xvii. § 9 Wordsworth's distinctive work | 
was a war with pomp and pretence, and a display of the : 
majesty of simple feeliup and humble hearts. 4876 Glaiv j 
STONE Prim. Homer 9 The . . tUsiincti ve office of the bard wa.s ! 
to give delight.^ x^ C. N. Rohinhon prii. Fleet 319 j 
A military organization, wearing a distinctive dress. 

2. Having the power of distinguishing or discri- I 

min.Tting ; discrimin.itive ; discerning, rare. ; 

4646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. tii. 7$ More judicious ! 
and^ distinctive heads.^ 1646 Crasuaw Poems 128 If with ; 
distinctive eye and mind you look.^ 4879 R. K. Douolas 
Con/nciamsm iii. 72 He . . shows himself . . accomplished, 
distinctive, concentrative, and searching. 

3. Having a distinct character or position. 

rare. 

x 9 l 6 ri Smiles Huguenots Eng. xviii. (1S80) 343 The refugees 
. . at length ceased to exist as a distinctive people. 4877 I 
J. C. Cox Ch. 0/ Derby sh. II. 417 Bons.'in . . was not a dis- 
tinctive manor at the time of the Domesday Survey. 

4. Hebr. Gram. Applied to accents used, instead 
of stops, to separate clauses. 

1874 Daviuson Hel>r. Gram. (18^2) 27 Those are the main 
distinctive accents, and by stopping at them . . the reader 
will do justice to tnc sense. 

B. sb. 1. A distinguishmg mark or quality; a 
characteristic. 

1816 Keatingk Trav. (1817) I. 189 ITie red umbrella, the 
distinctive of royalty here. 1836 Cdl. Wiskmak Sc. 4 Relig 
I. iii. 173 An intermediate class, possessing, to a certain 
d^rce, tile distinctives of the extremes. 

2. ETebr. Gram. A distinctive accent : see A. 4 . 
4874 Daviuson Hcbr. Gram. (1892) 27 A distinctive of 
less power than i^akeph is Tip.l'b*^: *®*7 ^ thenmum 17 Dec. 1 
S20/1 As considerable attention is paid to the [Hebrew] 
accents^ the author should know that tiphea Is not a minor 
distinctive, but one of the four kings or great distiuctivc.s. | 

Distinctively (disti-qktivli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2 .] In a distinctive manner. 

1. With distinguisliing operation or effect ; in a 

way that makes a distinction ; so as to distinguish ; 
separately, severally. 1 

4610 Mirr. Mag. 855 (R.) Her (Queen Klizalxth's] sweet ! 
tongue could s]>eake distinctively Greek, Latin, Tuscanc, I 
Spanish, French, and Dutch, a 4677 Barrow .S>r;/«. Wks. \ 
1686 II. xxxiv. 492 To wh.at end also doth he distinctively < 
assign a peculiar dispensation of operations to the Fatlier, 
of ministcrich to the Son. of gifts to the Holy Ghost? Z797 
Monthly Mag. Jan, 52 He detennined to blend, in a single 
tableau, all the different colourings of truth which he bad 
long before pourtrayed distinctively. 4825 Colkriixik y? {(/.v 
A’lW. (1848J 1 . 168 Contemplated aistinctively in reference j 
to formal (or abstract) tnith, it is the Speculative Reason, j 
4833 Chai.mkks Const. Man (1835) I. u. 129 Ere w'c sue | 
clearly and distinctively. xkx I avERS Caih. Th. jii. 38. j 
136 Not only. . Facts, .out also. . wliut may be distinctively | 
termed Truths, or technically Doctrines. 1863 E. V. Neale : 
Anal. Th. 4 JSat. 6x The individual rose has become to us ' 
one ainong many roses, each of which may be thought of ! 
as distinctively colored. 

2. In a distinguishing manner; characteristically 
as distinct from others ; peculiarly. 

4874 Freeman Hist. Ess. (1872) 37 If we can suppose 
a distinctively Saxon settlement in the north. i^3r4 
Mocomiuoe Ants 4 SJiders Sfippl. x68 The seeds of the 
di.stinctivcly spring and summer.flowering plants. ^4881 
Sat. Rev. 23 July loi/i There is nothing distinctively 1 
Christian . . in (jothic architecture. 1885 Clodo Pfytps 4 : 
Dr. I. viii. 134 Legends and traditions . . invested with a 
purito and majesty distinctively Hebrew. 

•13. ? Distinctly. Obs. \ 

4632 Shakr. 0 th. I. iii. 155 (2. 3. 4. Fos.) Whereof by 
parcels she had something heard. But not distinctively 
[Qq. intentiuely, Fo. x insUnctiuely]. 

XHsti'llctiveneM. [f- as prec. ^r -NESH.] 

1. The quality of being distinctive ; distinctive 
force, tendency, operation, effect, or character. 

a 'r. Goodwin Wks. 111 . 11. 13 (R.) The distinctive- 
ness is imported . . in the article put to each, row irarpo* of 
1.lie Father, row wiov of the Son, tow oyiov irweviuaror, of the 
Holy Ghost. 1821 Lockhart Valerius III. vi. 445 As if 
what 1 saw were still present in all the distinctiveness of 
reality. 4876 J. Parker Paracl. i* vi. 04 Preaching should 
never lose its distinctiveness ; it should stand apart. 

T imes 6 Mar. 6^3 Ihcy have electnc lights transcending in 
power and clisunciivcness everything 011 this side of Ulle 
. .Channel. 


1 2. Power of distinguishing or discriminating ; 
discernment. Obs. 

4667 Diobv Elvira t. in Hazl. Dodsley XV, a« Thou art 
an ass, and want’st distinctiveness 'Twixt love and love : 
that was a love of sport To keep the serious one in 
breath. 

Distineti'vi^. rare. [f. as prcc* + -ITY.] 

« Distinctiveness. 

4836 Erased s Mag. XI 11 . 700 In similar connexion and 
distinctivity exist church ancl state, God and nature. 

DifltittOtly (disti'qktli), adu. [f. Distinct a. 

+ -LY ‘‘*.] 

t L In a distinct or separate manner ; separately, 
individually, severally. Obs. 

13^ Wyllik Ecclus, i. 2 The graiicl of the se, and the 

a ’ U of rcyn, and the da^es of the world, who distinclli 
noumbrede 7 44 aS Found. St. Bartholoumds 23 Sun- 
dry thyngys by Iher propyr namys distynctly he callide. 
xs8x Petti E Guazso's Civ. Conv, 11. (z586)54, 1 will speake 
distincllic of those two pointes. x6xo Shaks. Tern/, i. ii. 
200 On the Yon-mast, The Yards and Bore-spritt, would 
1 flame distinctly, Then iiieete, and ioync. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus. Antiq. xyi. iv. § 4 Their father .. tookjsach of 
them distinctly in his anus. 

fb. Distinctly from : so as to be distinguished 
from ; in contradistinction to. Obs. 

<4x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 16 Distinctly from 
that he chose plain Fore of Water and the gross Diet of 
Pulse. 

2 . Tn a distinct or clear manner; without con- 
fusion or obsicurity ; so as to be clearly perceived 
or understood; with clear perception or under- 
standing ; clearlv, plainly. 

4382 Wyclik AV«. viii. 8 And thei raddcii in the hoc of 
the lav e distinclli and aperlli to vnderstonde. 4398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. iii. xvii. (1495) 6a Though a thingc be 
ryght tofore the eye, yf it be to ferre therfrom, it U not 
dystynclly knowc. 4535 Coverdalk Jsa. xxxii. 4 The 
vnparfitc tunge . bal speake plancly and distinctly. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. 11. iii. 290, 1 remember a masse of things, but 
nothing distinctly. 4709 Steele & Auuison Tailer 
No. 103 13 He could sec nothing distinctly. 4858 O. W. 

Holmes Aut. Brcak/.-t. xi. iiu, 1 tried to .s|)C.'xk twice 
without making myself distinctly audible. 1883 Fkoude 
Slwrt Stud. lY. 1. X. 112 They did nut know, perhaps, 
distinctly what they meant to do. 

b. In mod. use (chiefiy with adjs. or adjectival 
phrases) : In a way clear lo the mind or percef)- 
tion; cle.'irly, unmistakably, decidedly, indubitably. 
(Cf. Distinct «. 3 c.) 

4858 Kingsley J^ett, (1878) 1 . st An object whicli was 
distinctly not political. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
II. vii. 133 One would have thcuglit that horses ;‘were 
dislinclly In the way. 4873 Black Pr, Thule xiv. 3x7 The 
young American lady had^distinctly the best of it. 4872 
Green Short Hist. lii. § 1. 114 Thu Kneli&b court had 
become the centre of a distincrly .secular literature. 4893 
CV*V«.'(U. S.) II M^. 147/1 Now the favorite .slang word 
of literature is * dislinclly *. Heroines are now * distinctly 
regal' in their bearing, and there Is about the heroes 
a inanner ik'd is 'distinctly fine 

DuitinctlieiB (dlsti'qktnes). [f. as prec. -I- 


1, The condition or quality of being distinct or 
different; separateness; individuality. 

x668 H. More Div, Dial. iii. x. (1713) 200 The opinion 
of the Immortality of the Soul and personal distinctness of 
the deceased in the other life. 4678 Cudwobtii iutell. 
Syst. 37 (R.) To assert the soul’s immurlality, together with 
its incorporeity or distinctness from the body. 1863 King- 
lake Ovwrrt 11876) 1 . viii. 116 The Turkisn Government 
was . . sensible of the distinctness of the ' nations * held 
under its sway, x^ [see Distinction oj. 

2. The condition or (|ua1ity of being distinct nr 
clear; clearness, plainness, a. As a quality of 
the object ; Capability of being clearly perceived 
or understood, 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 413 The Character here pro- 
posed . . the F acility, Comliness and Distinctness of if. 4794 
Home in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. g Judging of distinctness 
^ the legibility of the letters. 4871 T.. Stephen Playgr. 
Em. xi. (1894) 371 In the evening light each ridge nod 
peak, .stands out with startling disiinctnes.s. 1875 jowett 
Plato (cd. 2) V. 105 To use the lyre on account of the dis- 
tinctne.ss of the notes. 

b. As a quality of perception or thought: cf. 
Distinct a . 3d. 

4654?.. Coke Logkk (1657) 5 Our understanding cannot 
..certainly determine to comprehend the natures of things 
with distinctnesse. Home in Phil. Tram. LXXXV. 

31 The distinctness with whidi an object is seen when 
the eye is first fixed upon it. 4837 Whkwkll .//iMl; 
Induct, Sc. (1857) 1 . 51 A decree of hesitation . . which . . 
shows the absence of all scientific dislinctnes.s of thought. 

t Divti'notor. Obs. rare. [a. L. distimtor^ 
agent-n. from distinguh^e to Distinguish.] One 
who draws a distinction ; a distinguisher. 

*S77Stanvhurst Descr. I ret. u in Holiush.(i5i7)il. lo/i 
They would be named Ireland men, but in no wise Irish- 
men, But certes . . such curious distinctors may be . . resem- 
bled to the foolish butcher, that offred to haue sold his 
mutton for fifteene grots, and yet would not take a 
crowne. 

t Diiltinotiird. Obs. rare. [f. Distinct a. + 
-URB.] -Distinction, Distinctness. 
s8^ Worcester cites Edin. Rev. 
t Diitiluraet V. Obs. Also 4 difttyng( 0 , 4-5 
diftingwe, 6 ic. dlstuing. [ME. Jisting-eH, 
disiingue-n, a. F, disHngui-r ( 13 th c. in Littre), 
ad. L. disHtigulfri to DUTIKOUISH, f. di; Du - 1 



Dis^bisraui. 

+ •orig. 'to prick or. stick *, but found 

only in sense ‘ to extinguish Dtstinouihu (in 
various senses). 

a 13M Hampolr Psalter Prol., pis boke is distyiigid in 
thris lyfty psalnies. c 1374 Chaucer liortk. it. pr. v. 47 
Art pou disdiiKwed and cmbelised l)y pe spryngyng floures? 
<ri38o WvcLiK .VV*rw. Sel. Wks, U. ao* Mere we moten 
disUnftue beanie fro li^t syuiie. ^1460 Foktescuk Ahs, Jjjr 
Lim, Mon, i. (18R5) no In tho dayis regimen poUticum 
ti regalfit was distyngued a regimine lantMu regale. 1596 
DA.LKyMPi.K Leslie's Hist, Scot, iv. 387 (jiiairto time or 
foflr distuing or delinc J in this speiking. 

it Diatingui (c1/stjg*ugtf\ a, [K. distingue Dtb- 
TiNauifiHEi), pa. pple. of distinguer to Distin- 
guish.] Distingui^ed in reference to ap- 
pearance or manner) ; having on air of distinction. 

1813 Byron in Moore Life (1839) II. ago (.Stanf.) Eveiy 
tiling distingui is welcome there. *833 C. Heath Bk, 
Beauty (1837) isg A tail, elegant, young man, of the most 
appearance. ^ 1841 Thackeray Misc, /iss.(i88i) 
381 That snowy napkin coquettislily arranged round the 
kidney vgave them a distingtd air. 1873 I.,owf.li. Lett, 
(1894) 37 . 89 He is a distit^ui person in a liigh sense, with 
a real genius for looking like a gentleiuan. 
Bifliingllisll Cdisti’ngwiJ), V. [f. F. disHn- 
gmr or L. dislinguere (mc Dihtinguk), with the 
ending -tsh, etymologically appropriate to repre- 
sentatives of P*. verbs in -*>, -iss^ant. Cf. Kxtin- 
GUISHJ 

I. Transitive senses. 

fl. To divide into parts or portions separate 
ill space or lime. Ohs. 

18^ Bible ( Douaj") Kxod. xxxvi. 35 A vcilc of liiacimh.. 
with embrndcred woike, varied and distitiguidied. 16x0 
Hisirio'm, 1. aoo The face of heaven . . i.s dislinguislit into 
Regions . . fil’d with sundi'y sorts of starres. x6x8 Bolton 
Floras 1. ii. 8 Hee . . distinguisht the yeere into twelve 
Months. X650 Fuller PisgaJi 11. vi. 149 In the third day 
..this lower globe was distinguished into earth and water. 
1695 WoouWAKU Nat. Hist. Karlh 1. (1723) 6 The Stone. . 
was distinguished into .Str.ata or l.aycr.s. 17^-89 V. Man- 
OKY .*»yst. AJath.^ Getgr.^ 540 (ieography is a Doctrine 
shewing the Reason of Distinguishing, and Measuring tlie 
Earth. 

t b. To divide or separate {from something else, 
or from each other). Ohs. 

1648 Oac;r IVest hid. xiii. 69 We cannot cert.ainly avow 
this America to he continent, nor certainly aftirme it to be 
an Island, distingnished from the old woihl. x6^ A. Fox 
Wnrtd Snrg, 11. xi. 89 The MidrifT'e, which distinguisheth 
the Lungs from the Breast. 1697 I)hvdk.v yirg. Ceorg. iv. 
194 No Fences parted Fields, nor Mark.s nor Bounds Dis- 
tinguish'd Acrt-< of litigious (Grounds. 

fc. To divide by points ; to punctuate. Ohs, 
x(l^7 J. Smith A/yst. F/ict. 268 The Points or Notes used 
by the (.earned in distinguishing writing, .are not the least 
pait'bf Orthography. X699 IIkntlky P/mI, a66 Thus the 
words are to be pointed, which have hitherto been falsly 
distinguish'd. 

2. 'i’o divide into classes or species; to class, 
classify. 

1581 J. Bell Haddads A ns7o. Osar, iS6 Your schoolemcn 
do di.stingnishc into workes done, and works to be done. 
16x4 Hall RecolL Treat. 698, 1 might distinguish 
this service into habiluall and actuall. X76S Golosm. 
at. IV. XXV. P;i The inhabitants were, .distinguished into 
artisans and soldiers. 1774 — Nat. Hist. I. iv. iii. 

423 Mr. BiifTon distinguishes this ^ecics into two kinds. 
X83X R. Knox Cloqucis Anat, C90 'Ihc branches which the 
radial arteVy gives to the forearm arc distinguished into 
anterior, posterior, external, and internal. 

8. To mark as different or distinct ; to separate 
(things, or one thing from another) by distinctive 
marks ; to indicate the difference of or between ; to 
make or constitute a difference in, to differentiate. 

15^ Fleming Panopi. Epist, 236 Every several Epistlo 
is distinguished with this mark C). x6xx Bible Tritnsl. 
Pnf, t By the first [Ciuilitie] we are distingui.shcd from 
bruit-beasts led by sensualitie.^ 1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2)228 To tincture tiieir nailes and faces with vcrinillion, 
serving . . to distinguish them from the vulgar .sort. X78X 
Gibbon ^F. III. C4 The deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their characters. 
1876 J. Parker /V imc/. i. xvi. 250 'I’hc 'manifestation of 
the Spirit ‘ . . distinguishes humaii life from all other creature- 
dom 'below it. 

b. Xo mark, as a distinctive mark or character 
does ; to be a characteristic of ; to characterize. 

x6oo J. Poky tr. Leo's AB-ica i, 3 Mount Atlas . . begin- 
nelh westward at that place, where it disting;uisheth the 
Ocean by the name of Atlantieus. x66a J. Daviils tr. 
OUnrius lyy. A mbass. 206 Siiuare stones . . set up-an-end, 
to distinguish the Graves of private Persons. 17^ Harris 
Philol. A'Ny. Wks. (1841) 4^6 Different portions of this age [the 
dark age] nave -been distinguished by different description.s ; 
such as Smculum MonathcleticHtn^ Seeculum Ekonociasti^ 
cunt, Ac. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I- 321 He . . was dis- 
tinguished by many both of the good ana of the bad quali- 
ties Which belong to aristocrats. 

4 ^ To recognize as distinct or different ; to sepa- 
rate mentally (things, or one thing from another) ; 
to perceive or note the difference lietvreen (things) ; 
to draw a distinction between. 

tflfit T. Norton Caivids Inst, 111. 192 Can true repentance 
Rtande without faythe? No. Rut though they can not be 
seuered, yet they must be distinguished. 1390 Shaxr. 
Com, Err, t. i. 53 Two goodly sonnes . . the one so like the 
other. As could not lie distinguish’U but by names. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat, 88 Endeavour to distinguish the 
Notes of a Peal of Belli, one from another while Ringing. 
1713 BxaxtLEY Hvltts A P, tii. Wks. 1871 1 . 322, 1 can 
distinguish gold, mr example, from iron. 1809 w. Irving 
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Knickerh. iii. ix. (1840) 191 It is scarcely passible to distin- 
guish the truth from the Ifction. xtt; Max Muller iSV. Th, 
2p That very common error that things which c.in be dis- 
tinguished can therefore claim an independent existence. 

+b. To ixinke a distinction in or with respect 
to ; esp,f in scholastic use, to draw disliticiions lie- 
tween various meanings of (a word or statement) ; 
hence, to do axtiay^ or out of bring iit/o (something) 
by making subtle distinctions. Ohs, 

J. Bell Haddods Answ. Osor. x68b, I deny the 
Major of this Argument. In the Minor 1 distinguish this 
word Necessitic. Ibid. x86 ,So doe the schoolemen expound, 
and dlstinguishc it. 1643 Milton Dhuircr. 11. xi. Wks. 1738 
1 . 196 That Proverbial Sentence. . whidi also the Peripatetics 
do rather distinguish than deny. 1680-91 T.oc:ke ToUraiion 
iv. Wks. 1727 III. 465 You have distinguish’d yourself into 
a false Retreat. 1703 Dk Fok Let. to Htnu 111 Mhc. 328 
That.. they be not distinguish'd out of their Reason and 
Religion by the Cunning and Artifice of Worils. 1748 
Richarpson Clarissa (1811) I. viii. 54 Thus by subliity and 
cunning aiming to distinguish away my duty. 

C. To separate as a distinct item. 
x866 RtKiruts Agric. 4- Prices 1 . xxi. 530 Items which used 
to be distinguislied arc lumped in one general sum. 188$ 
Times i>Veekly ed.) 6 Mar. 14/x To insider whether the 
cost of the railway could be distinguished from the other 
expenditure. 

6. To perceive distinctly or clearly (by sight, 
hearing, or other bodily sense) ; to * make out^ by 
looking, listening, etc. ; to recognize. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1785 No man could distinguish what 
he said. 1603 — Amr W. vi. 215 Euery one hcarcs that, 
which can distinguish sound. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs 
Trrt7K 249 yVe saw the form of a body covered with litinen, 
without being able to distinguish more, xyafi Adv. Copt. 
R. Boyle 31 When they were near enough, I could distin- 
guish them to be three handsome Women. X79X Mrs. Rad- 
CLii'KK Rom. Forest i. He distinguished the voices of men 
in the room above, Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. v. 
182^ An eagle.. c.an distinguish objects at a distance at 
which they would be to us altogether imperceptible. 

6. To single out, notice specially ; to pay parti- 

cular attention to, honour with special attention. 
arch. I 

1607 Davies xsi Lei, to Earl Salisbury (1787) 228 My T .ord- ' 
Deputy . . did presently distinguish the business that was to 
be done. 1702 Rowk Tamert. Ded., I cannot help Dlstin- 
gtiisliing the last Instance very particularly. 17^ Chestekf. | 
Lett. (1792) II. cli. 35 His Polish Majesty has distinguished 
you. 1 hope you "received that mark of distinction with j 
respect and with .steadiness. X779 J<^hnson Let. to Afrs. 1 
7 ’Am/if 6 Apr., Do not let new mend* supplant the old ; 
they who first distinguished you have the best claim to your i 
attention. 1848 Dickens Dombey .-563 If I they] would do 
him the honour to look at a little Sit ofa shrubbery, .they 
would distinguish him very much, xfsi Ruskin Stones 
Ven, (1874) 1 . Pref. iL 12 Ine work of the Marchese ,SeI- 
vatico is . . to be distinguished with respect. 

7 . To make prominent, conspicuous, rcin.arkable, 
or eminent in some resjiect. (In the quots. from 
Dryden, involving the notion of adornment ; cf. 
Distinct a. 4.) Now usually refl. or pass. 

1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa ii. 37C Nature having dis- j 
tinguisned it with rivers, harbours and most conmu^ious 
baics. x6os Dryden State Innoc. iv. i, *J'he ruddy fruit, dis- 
tinguished o'er with gold. 1700 — Cymon 4 Iph. 96 Not 
more distinguished by her purple vest Than by the charming 
features of tier face, 1741 Chestekp. Lett, (1792) 1 . Ixxiv. 
205 At dinner his awkwardness distinguishes itself particu- 
lariy. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1 . xiiE 2C8 He had distin- 
imished niinself on every frontier of the empire. i8t3 l.A mb 
Elia Ser. iL Poor Relation^ A peculiar sort of sweet pudding 
..distinguished tlie days of his coming. x88x J. Kl’s.sell 
Haigs V. 108 Rol)crt Haig distinguished hinuself in the 
battle by taking Lord Evers a prisoner. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. To make or draw a distinction ; to iierceive 
or note the difference between things ; to exercise 
discernment ; to discriminate, a. ^sol. (in quot. 
1647, with clause.) 

x6ia Bacon Ess.^ Studies (Arb.) 13 If his Wit be not Ant 
to distinguish or fiiul differences, let him Study the Sclioolc- 
men. ^ x^y SALTMARSiiuS^ar^/. Glory F.p, Ded. (1847) 7 Dis. 
tinaiiishing toyc, that their Ordination w’asfrom the Bishops, 
as Mini.stcrs, not as Bishops. 1825 Coi4-.huxjE Aids Ktfl, 
XX vi. (1836^ 22 It is a dull and obtuse mind that must divide in 
order to distinj^uish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes 
in order to divide. x86z M aine Zrfiru iii. (1876) 52 ’I1ie 
propensity to iiislinguish characteristic of a lawyer. 

b. vrith he/ween : ««4. (The usual construction.) 
z6o4 Shakn. Oth, 1. iii. 314 Since 1 could distinguish be- 
twixt a Benefit, and an Iniurie. X736 IhnxKRAnal, 11. vii. 
Wks. 1874 1 . 261 A capacity of distinfpiishing between truth 
and falsehood. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 64 A locomotive 
engineer who cannot distinguish lietwcen red and green, 
does not know the difference between danger and safety. 

fc. To distinguish of', to make distinctions 
with regard to (something), esp, in scholastic use 
( ^4 b) ; to perceive or note the difference between 
(things) « 4, 8 b ; to judge of, discriminate between. 
To distinguish upon : to make (sdiolastic or subtle) 
distinctions with r^ard to. Ohs, 

distini 

say, tl . . 

lie, and a godly lie ; so [etc.]. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hm, F7, ii. 

i. 120 Sight may distinguish of C^oor*: But suddenly to 
nominate them all, it ls liiipossible. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angells 177 They iieve a certaine taste . . by which 
they can distinguish of food, x^ Fuller Pisgah l vL 14 
The term navigable must be dbtinguubed on. 1703 Rules 
0/ Civility 124 Abie to judge and distinguish of Stiles. 
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DtSTIItaUISHliD. 

to. htir, (for rrfl.) To become distinguished or 
differentiated. Ohs, rare, 

X649 J KK. Taylor Gt, ExtmP, 199 (L.) I 1 ie little ambryo 
..first distinguishes into a little knot, and that in time will 
In; the heart, and ihen into a bigger bundle. 

Biflrtiingidahable (disti-qgwijabM), a, [f. prec. 

-F-ABT.K.] 

1 . Capable of licing distinguished, separated, 
discriminated from others or froiU 'one another; 
of which the difference can be perceived ur noi^d. 

X597 Hooker Eccl, Pot. v. li. 4 1 'They are by these their 
seuerall properties.. (listinguish.ible from each other, xfiyx 
Milton P. R. in. 424 A race, .di.stin^isliahle scarce From 
Oentils, but by circumcision. X739 Hume Hum. Nature 1. 
vii. (1874) I. 326 Whatever objects arc different are distin- 
guislialjle. 1859 Geo. Kliot A. Bede 20 Love of this sort is 
hanlly distinguishable from religious feeling. 1894 F. Hall 
in Nation (N, Y.) LVlll. 427/2 Of the iiit/nnsitivc /arL in 
its sense which is but slightly distinguishable from that of 
deMrt fete.]. 

2 . Capable of being divided or classified accord- 
ihg to distinctive marks ; divisible. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. \. (1736) 8 Two Pounds of 
Bones distinguishable in Skulls, Ribs, laws, I'high-bones, 
and Teeth, n 1704 Locke (J.), A simple idea.. is not dis. 
tingiiishable into different ideas. 2844 H. 11 . Wilson Brit, 
India 1 . 433 The various tenures . . [arc] distinguishable into 
two principal cla.sses. z868 M. Pattiron Aeadent. Ory.y. 
122 ’1‘he motive and design of college foundations is distin- 
guishable chronologically into three periods. 

8. I 'apablc of being pt;rceived by the senses or 
the mind ; discernible, perceptible. 

z6ix Tourneur Ath, Trag, v, ii. Wks. 1878 I. 143 The 
very least Distinguishable syllable I speake. Z65X Biggs' 
Nntf Disp. p 301 OfLenlimcs but a gentle hre.^th is felt, and 
sometimes scarce dlstincui.shablc. 1760 Sw-inton in Phil. 
Trans. LII. 94 A very distingnisliable Mock-.Sun, opposite 
to the true one. x8jo Robertson Serm. Ser. in. i. (1872) lo 
jEven in slander itself, iRrrvcrsion as it is,th«ftitercstofman 
in man is still distinguishable. xSga Kane 
xxxi. 271 Tlie high land . . tixik . . a uistingulvljable onrline. 
1 4 . Worthy of distinction ; cinincul, remarkable, 
noteworthy. Ohs. 

i7»o Wki.ton .Suffer. Son ofGotlX. Pref. 14 Distingui.sh- 


virtuc. 1762 tr. Busc kings Syst. Geog. III. 172 The villa 
Hadriaiii is the most dislingnish.'ible and celebrated. xBag 
J.. Mt’rhav Eng. Gram, (nd. 5) 1 . 70 That which is iiearjy 
connected with UK,. becomes eminent or dislinKuUhnhle in 
our eyes, .though, in itself . . of no particular importance. 

+ 6. Serving to distinguish ; distinctive. Ohs, rare, 

1665 Manlkv Grotins' Ltnu C, IJ 'arfvs 297 Clear Day- 
light n|ipe.Tring, turned the Invention of their distinguisn- 
able Mark against themselves ; for being thereby certainly 
known, they were as certainly slain. 

Hence Blstl*iig[iils)tiAbl«iie8S, the quality or fact 
of being distinguishable. 

X730-6 Bailev (folio), Distingnh/iablenessy c.Tpablcness of 
being distinguished. x^3 Graphic ^ Feb. 107/1 I'he chief 
merit of ail the new ct)in.s is their distinguishahlencss one 
from another. 

Diiti'ngiuBhably, adv, [f. prec. + 

In a distinguishable manner ; in sucli a way as to 
be diacrimin.atcd or perceived ; perceptibly ; f emi- 
nently, remarkably {ot/s.). 

X704 in Loud. Gas. No. 4057/2 Blessings . . which make us 
disiiugiiisliiibly happy beyond any part of the World. 1705 
F. Haukshkk in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2175 Purls of the 
Tuhe.s..were distinguishably Red. a 1794 Sir W. Jones 
in Asiatic A'cr. (1799) IV. 264 We have both species, .lu this 
province ; but they melt, sc.an:e distinguisliably, into each 
other. 

Distinfifnished (disti-qgwiji),///. a, [f, Dia- 

TINOUISH -h -KD •.] 

f 1 . Sei)aratc, indivifhially distinct. Ohs. 

1609 loWRNEUR P'un. Poem SirF. Fere 466 They want 
that competent required space For cv’ry tvjwer in a dislin- 
giiished place Tj) work in onicr. xfisa Ckashaw Delights 


Lucretius 1 . a 10 Distinguished seed each separate kind 
xup^ies. 

t 2 . Clearly perceived or percejiliblc; clear, dis- 
tinct ; marked, pronounced. Ohs, 
tjoo Dryden Fables, Theodore^ A Hon. lofi The noi.se , . 
approaching near With more dislinguisli'd notes inv.ndex his 
ear. 2703 Rowe IJhss. 1. i. 343 Mark him fioni the rest with 
most distinguish’d Hatred, 2782 Mi-ss Ul'rnry Cecilia iii. 
vii. Mrs. Del vile received her with the most distinguished 
politeness. 

tS. Differentiated from others by character or 
quality; special, distinctive. ch.amclcri.stic. Ohs, 
2736 Butler Anal, n. vii. 376 'J'he Jews . . appear to hayo 
been In fact the people of God in a di6tingui>hed sense. 
*794 Sullivan Vino Nat. ILij;^ The various opinions., 
have respectively had iheir distinguished merits. 1B13 T. 
Busby Lucretius 1 . Comment, vi, Amid this general praise 
. . two expression.s demand my distinguished notice.^ 

4 . Possessing distinct ion ; marked by conspicuous 
excellence or eminence ; remarkable, eminent ; 
famous, renowned, celebrated ; of high standing 
(social, scientific, or other). (Formerly of ac- 
tions, occasions, reputation, etc.; now almost 
always of persons.) 

17x4 Mandevillk P'ah. Bees (T724) 278 Thhl awing of the 
multitude by a dlntineuished manner of living. 17x4 War- 
RURTON Tracts (1789) 20 He has now three Children .. 
on whom he has bestowed the most distinguished Ednca- 
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tion. 177* Al^ss WiLKKS Let. in IP't/Jtest Carr. (1805) IV. 
103 My reception here was as distinguished as At Deal, and 
very handsome even .'ll Porismoutn. x8iK>-a4 Cawpbkli. 
Preatn vi, Worth itself is hut a charter To be mankind's 
distingiiisli'd martyr. z8x8 Jas. Mili. lirit, /mfin II. iv. v. 
213 I'iie making of a new Ntabob, the most distinguished of 
all occasions for (kresents. 1849 MACAL't.AY I/ist. Kng. I. 
3ig I’he modern country gentleman. . receives a liberal edu* 
cation, passes from a distingui.shed school to a distinguished 
college. ^ 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II. 956 Four or five 
distinguished guests, including the Conservative I’remier. 

b. Having an air of distinction, stylish ; «« Dis- 
TTKor^. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (z8it) 111 . Known by her 
clothes— her person, her features, so distinguished ! x8a6 
Disraki.! Vw. drey iii. i. qz Mr. Cleveland was tall and dis- 
tinguished. 1873 Mrs. H. Kinu Disciples^ llgo Jlassi vn. 
(1877) 957 He was Though far from handsome, a distin- 
guished man . . on ornament Of drawing-rooms. 

Comb. ,i8$> James Agnes Sorrel {x'&fto) 1 . 925 He was a 
v^ . . distinguished-looking man. 

DistingiiiBhedly (disti'ijgwiJtU), adv. [f. 
prcc. + -i,y2 .] In a distinguished manner; with 
distinction. 

+ 1. Distinctly, specially, expressly. Obs. 

t68o Anno. Stilline^eei's Sernt. 9 Whether the Diocesan 
Ttishop be distinguished I y n.imed. 1746 W. Huwslf.v Pool 
No. 63 f I Then is there not any (trade] when:in the 
Operators so distinguishcdly disagree. 1803 in Spirit Pub. 
yrnis. (ifiojf) VII. 155 His worth and his merits having been 
the more dUtin^ushedly ascertained. 

2. In a distinguished manner; with conspicuous 
or special excellence ; eminently. 

a 1745 Swift 4 Last Years of Queen i, Wks. 1778 XII. 
96 1 his address was presented . . and received an answer 
distinguishcdly gracious. x8z6 Kicatingk 'Prav. (tSt?) 
II. 149 An intended voyiige by some person distinguishedly 
fitted for the undet hiking. 1853 Doran Han&ver Queens 
II. iv. 76 There wa-s no ship that bore herself .. more dis- 
ti^tUKhedly in the fray. 

Disti'ngnislier. [f. Dt.sttnouisii v. -f -m 
One who or that which distinguishes, in various 
senses : see the verb. 

* 59 ? Porter Angry JVom, Ahingd. in Hazl. DothleyyW. 
^67 Mine ear, sound's^ true dispnguisher. 1646 Sin T. 
Brow sf Pseud. Ep. vi. iv. 990 This distinguishcr of times. . 
|hc Sun. 1763 Johnson in Boswell Life july,A philoso(>her 
may know that it is merely a form of denial ; but lew servants 
are such nice distingiilshcrs. 1863 J. G. Mcmpiiy Comm. 
Gen. i. 18 The heavenly bodies become . . the dlstinguisliers 
. . of d.Ty and night . . of .sea.sons and years. 

Disti'linifllung, Vbl. sb. The 

action of the vb. DtstikgL’ish, in various senses. 

* 5®7 Golding De Moruayxve. 900 The vniting of all these 
powers together is with such <Ii.stuictne.s.s, nnd the dislin- 
gui.shing of them U with such vnion. 2630 Fuller Pisgah 
I. viii. 23 The di.stinguL«shing of this land into .seven nations. 
x888 yrnl. AnthropoL Inst. 369 Based on the Uislingui.-jhing 
of dilTercnces. 

Bisti'ngidalimg’y///. a. [f- a<4 prcc. + -ing s.] 
That distingiiislies. 

1. Constituting a difference; serving to distinguish 
or mark off from others ; distinctive, characteristic ; 
sometimes in stronger sense, That renders (a (icr 
son, etc.) distingui.slicd or eminent. 

x6M J. Scott CA/-. l.ifeQTsf) III. 238 Such as freely sub- 
mitted llifinselves to the distinguishing Daws of that (..'oni- 
munton, by which they were separated from all other 
Nations. X7xa Aohlson Sped. No. f i Milton's chief 
Talent, and indeed his distinguishing Kxce!lciicu, lic.s in the 
Sublimity of his Thoughts. X795 N klson In Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) II. 64 The command rests with lae j atid very probably 
1 shall be ordered to hoist a Distinguishing Pendant. 1893 
Bookman June It is Mr. N.'s distinzuishing merit 
that he knows what he can do, nnd . . due.s that efficiently. 

2. That perceives d ifferences or makes distinctions 
between things; discriminating. 

1697 Potter Anti^. Greece irt. iv. (17x5) 48 Tliere i.s scarce 
anjr Passage in . . ancient Poetry, which does not . . disgust 
their curious and distinguishing p.Tlatc.s. 174a Richardson 
Pamela 111 . 34^ Kneomiums given me by two I.adies 
of such distinguishing Judgment. 1846 Trench Mirac. 
xxix. (1862) 393 He loved with a distinguishing human affec- 
tion * Martha, and her si.stcr, and Lazarus*, 
f 3. That confers distinction or special favour. 

X670 Devout Commun. (j6B8) 105 The distinguishing good- 
ness of the great nnd holy God . '. in making rhe a reasonable 
creature, his sen'ant, his son. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 

I. vi. 105 The distingui.shing gootlncss of the Hand which 
htid preserved me. 

Bisti’ngiiislunglj, €ubv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] 
Ill a distinguishing manner; discriminatingly; in 
a way that serves to distinguish, by way of dis- 
tinction, distinctively; markedly, si^cially, emi- 
nently. 

oi 1660 Hammond Wks. IV. 504 (R.), If wc observe dlstin- 
gnishii^Iy. ^ xfipx Bkvrrley Thous. Years Kinyd. Christ 4 
'i'he. . Const! ill tton of the Church of England, as it Is distin- 
guishinglv . . stiled. X713- 4 Pore Let. to Addison 30 Jan., 
.Some calling me a Tory, because the Heads of that 
Party have been distingiiishingly favourable to me. 1774 
tr. Nelvetiuf Child of Sature II. sK^s A man in bis person | 
distingu'iKhirtgly favoured by Nature. 1856 Olmsted Slm*e 
.S/afM a8 iTliey] seemed to Hie to have lost all distinguUb- 
inglY Mrii:an pepiliat ity of feature. 

Inftti'Xlgiiishment. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Dismoi isu 4. ,MKNT.] 

1. The action of distinguishing or fact of being 
distinguished distinction ; also comr, something 
serving to distinguish. (Common in 1 7th c. j 

*895 A. Day Eng Sceretaiy i. (iiVjj) 47 By disllnguish- 
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ment of all their properties and parts, xfixs SHAxa Wint, T. 
II. i. 86 Ia:ast Barbarlsmc.. Should a like I.anguage vse to 
all^ degrees, And inatinerly distinguishment leaue out, Be- 
twixt the Prince and Berger, xfifti Biuus Nesu Disp. ^307 
[Theyl have no mxuall distingulshmeiitH. 1709 Brit Apollo 
II. Supernum. No. 6. a/a That one grand dlstingulshnient 
of Nature. 1835 Singleton Virgil \\. 37a Vo progeny of 
Daucu.s, full alike.. past dlstiuguislunent By their own 
parents. Ibid. 599. 

1 2. Clear disceniment, distinct perception. Ohs. 
x54s .Sir £. Dkring Sp. on Belig. 86 When you can bring 
the object of one scncc to fail under the notion and dis- 
tinguisniiient of another setice ; so that the eye may as welt 
sec a Name or sound, as the care can hcare it. 

t V. Obs. rare. [f. Dia-’7 a -i- Title 

.r^.] (rafts. To deprive of title ; to disentitle. 

*599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia* s Eev. iv. ii. That were the next 
wa^u dis-titlo myself ul honour. 

II watonia, Di'stomiim. Zoo/. [mod.L., 
Gacrtncr 1775, f.Gr, Uaroftoff-op, donble-mouthcd, 
f. 8(- twice + (TTofMt pi. trrdfiara mouth. The form 
distoma has pi. dUto'inata ; distomumt pi. distoma. 

The etymological form L Distomuni repr. Gr. biaroiJLOv ; 
Disiotua as a neuter, with pi. Distomata Is absurd, such a 
form as 8iaro/uia, -oiiara, being impossible in Gr. But Dis- 
touia as a fern, of modern formation, would be admissible.] 
A genus of digenetic Trematoda^ parasitic worms 
or flukes, having two suckers (whence the name), 
of which numerous species infest the alimentary 
canal, liver, etc., of vertebrates, the best-known 
l)eing the liver-fluke (/). hepaticum) which causes 
rot in sheep. It is the typical genus of the family 
Distomidm. 

18SZ-60 Maynb Expos. Lex.^ Disiotua. ^ Zool.% name of a 
genus of the Entozoa Trematodea, in which there is a 
sucker at the anterior extremity of the mouth, and a cup 
a liule pcKterior to it on the venter. 1871 T, R. Jokes 
Auim. Kingd. (cd. 4* 1^8 The now tailless animal assumes 
the appearance of a Distoma or fluke. 1876 tr. WagneVs 
Gen. Pathol. 120 The young . . in the distoinata go through 
a complicated alternate generation connected with meta- 
morphosis, 1884 Public Opinion fi Sept. 331/1 Death caused 
by. .distoma. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Life 643 

On the oral extremity of some species of Distomum. 

aiirib. 1885 W. Roukrin Urinary 4- Renal D is. tii. xiii. 
(ed. 4I 640 We no longer doubt that the symptoms were 
produced by distoma-processes. 

Hence Dlsto*iiiian, a member of the family Z>/V- 
iomidset or group JHsiomea. 

sBjt Beneden's Anim. Parasites 45 Worms which have 
les.s freedom, like the Distonimns, are Mimetimes both niess- 
inatcs and pariusitcs. 

DistomatOIUI (distp'm^tas), a. [f. mod.L. 
distoma^ -mat-t elements (see prec.) + -ous.] 
Having two mouths or suckers ; belonging to the 
genus Distoma of parasitic worms. 

1877 TIuxley Anat. Inv. Aniw. iv. 904 The two lateral 
projectioiLs, characteristic of Distoniatous Rcdim, apptMr. 
t Diitoml), V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] irans. 
To ttikc out of the tomb, to disentomb. 

x6a8 Gaule Pract. The. (1699) 423 His power and vertiic . , 
doth dislQiiibe him. 

Distoue (di'stoum). [a. F. distomCy ad. mod. 
L. distoma : see above.] An anglicized form of 
Distom.v. 

1876 BenedefCs Anim. Parasites 84 An Egyptian dislume, 
wliich lives in Man. i8tt Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 648 Von Linslow met with in Gammartts PuUx a 
Distome encysted, a single Distume in each cell, 
t Disto'ned, /rt. ///*?- Obs. rare, [as if from 
a verb ^dislone : cf. obs. F. destonner * to change 
or alter a tune’ (Cotgr.).] Rendered out of lone 
or time ; inharmonious. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4248 Disconlaunt ever fro armonye And 
distoned from nieludte. 

Distoor, var. form of Destoub. 

Bistoni (distp-jn), pa. pple. rare. [f. Dis- i 
+ tom^ pa. pple. of Teab s 7.] Tom off, severed 
by tearing. 

1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 277 Carrying in it some 
ol^Kcure ideas . . of the infinity whence it feels itself dlstorn. 

t DistO'rque, v. Obs. rare — ®. [ad. L. distort 
que-re \ sec Distort.] 

X613 CocKERAM, Distor^ued, wrested. 

t IKstcrquement. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. 

4- -MENT,] vVrithing, contortion. 

1697-47 Fkltiiam Resolves 1. Ixi. 168 Like the distorque- 
mHiits of a departed Conscience. 

t Di8to*lH*y ppl- a. Obs, [ad. L. distort-us^ pa. 
pple. of distorquerei see next.] Distorted (of 
which it may have been viewed as a shortened 
form) ; wry, awry. 

1588 j. Read Contend. Method 66 Of the curing of a 
ilLtort foote of a childe. xsq6 Sfensiik P. Q. v. xii. 36 Her 
face was ugly, and her mouth distort. 1605 A. Warrkn SeL 
fishness World in Farr . 9 . P. 7 as.I{tZ\%) 8a Thus 1 . , Home- 
ward convert a distort countenance. x64a H. Morb Seng 
, f Soul I. 111. Ixx, With moiiki’a mouth distort. 

Distort (dist^ut), V. [f. L. distort- ppl. stem 
of disiorquere to twist different ways, distort, f. 
Dis- I + torquere to twist ; cf. Extort.] 

1 1. tram. To twist, wrench, or turn to one side, 
or out of the straight position. Obs. 
ax63x Donnb Litanp (K.), Wliat distorted thee. And 
interrupted evenness with fits. 16416 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. 
Ep. in. XX. 156 If you dip a i^n in Aauafortis. .and present it 
lowai'ds these {xiints, they will . . decline the acrimony thereof. 
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retyring or distorting them to avoid it. c S7ao Gay Birth 0/ 
Squire 72 Headlong he falL, and on the ragged stone 
Distorts his neck. 

2. To put out of shape or position by twisting or 
drawing awry ; to change to an unnatural shape ; 
to render crooked, unshapely, or deformed. 

*634 (.see Distorted], 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 173 R i 
Any action or posture, lung continued, will distort . . the 
limbs. 1836 Marry AT yaphet Ixxiv, His feature.^ were dis- 
torted with extreme pain. x86e Tvndaix Glae. i. i. 5 I'he 
fossils contained in slate-rocks are distorted in shape. 

b. To alter the shape of any figure without de- 
stroying continuity, as by altering its angles; to 
represent by an image in which the angles or pro- 
portions of parts are altered, as by a convex 
mirror. 

s8is-6 J. Smith Panormna Se. 6* Art I. 429 A large 
object, seen through a lens which Is very convex, appears 
more or less distorted. x8ax Shelley Prometk. Unb. iv. 383 
A many sided mirror, Which could di.stort to many a sliape 
of error. Mod. A mirror which distort-s the features. 

3. fig. To give a twist or erroneous turn to (the 
mind, thoughts, views) ; to pervert or misrepresent 
(statements, facts). 

e X586 C’tkkr Pemorokb Ps. cvii. xv, You whose conceites 
distorted be, Stand mute amazed at the sight. 1665 Glan- 
viLL Scepsis Set. xix. 118 Words, .distorted from their com- 
mon use, and known siguificatiun.<i. 1736 JIutler A nal. 1. v. 
Wks. 1874 1 . 108 Both .self-love and particular affections . . 
distort and rend the mind. x8a8 D’Israeli Chqs. /, 1 . Pref. 5 
To establish a pre-conceived theory . . the historian some- 
times distorted facts. xB;37 Wheweli. Hist. Induct. Sc. 
1 . 58 The caprices of iiiiaguiatioii distort our impressions. 

1 4. intr. (for rejl.') To become twisted or out of 
shape. Obs. rare. 

1680 Otway C. Marius v. ii, Old Ancharius. .was so violent 
..That his beard bristled, and his face distorted. 

Hence Disto'rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x6so Bi*. Carleton yurisd. 30a Which distorting of Scrip- 
tures is cxpresly censured by the said learned men. 18x9 
SniaLKY Cettci iv. i. 147 As From a distorting mirnir. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. 1. 5 Imperfect 
iniageji refracted through, .disitortiiig media. 

DistO'rted,///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED L] 

1. Twisted out of shape; drawn awry; m.ade 
crooked ; represented witn parts out of proportion, 
like the shadows falling obliquely on a surface. 

1634 Habington Cmtara (Arb.) 130 He who’s lifted up by 
vice Hath a neighb'riag precipice Duzeling his distorted eye. 
X7X^-R0 Pope Iliad xviii. 480 Wide with distorted legs 
ooiique he goes. 18^ H. Culeriogf. North. Worthies 
Introd. Ess. (1852) 26 To.. represent theopinion.s. .not in the 
distorted perspective of tlieir adversarie.s. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, ii. He had fixed his eyes upon a mstorted fir- 
tree. 

2. fie. Turned awry ; twisted, wrested. 

164* M ILTON Ch. Gmd. Pref. (1851)^ 96 The grosse dis- 
torted apprehension of decay’d mnnkinde. X664 H. More 
Myst. Inig. 448 You see how distorted . . his Exposition 
to the Text. 1818 Cruisk Digest [ed. 9) III. 411 The 
fifth depends upon a distorted authority, and violent as- 
.suniplioii. 

llencc DlBto*rtedly adv. ; BiRto’rtadMgR. 

H. "Mowt Answer There is not the least Incon- 
gruity or distortedness in M r. Mede's way. a x688 Cu dworth 
Immut. Mor, iv. iv. (K.) To what purpo.se should they so 
violently and distortcdly pervert the natural order? X831 
Blaekw. Mag. XXIX. 7004 A glass that.. would shew 
objects distortcdly as well as dimly. 1885 L. Oliphant 
Sympueumata x. 152 ^ I'he .sad distorteJne.HS that she 
inherited in entering this world. 

Distorter (distp iUi). [f. Distort v . -h -er L] 
One who or that which distorts. 

1847- in Craig. X85X-60 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Disiortort 
a twister, or distorter. Mod. Bigotry is a distorter of the 
mental vi.sion. 

Distortion (dist^ujan). [ad. L. distortion-emy 
n. of action f. distorquere to Distort. Cf, F, dis- 
torsion (Par^, 16th e.).] 

1. The action of distorting, or condition of being 
distorted, or twisted awry or out of shape ; spec, a 
condition of the body or any limb, in which it is 
twisted out of the natural sham. 

Si^Bx Mulcaster Positions xxi. (1887) 00 The distortion or 
writhing of the mouth. x6u Withkr Mistr. Philar. Wks. 
(1633) 699 Her dainty mouth [is] composed So as there is no 
distortion Misbcscemes that sweet proportion. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. } to. 152 Th^ had never olsierved distortions 
of this kind in the eyes of children. 1804 Aukrnethy Snrg. 
Obs. 909 , I could not . .perceive any distortion of the fane to 
the opposite .side. 1834 Mkdwin Angler in Wales II. ati 
That . . distortion generally known the appellation of . 
club-foot. 1887 G. H. Darwin in Fortn. Rstk Feb. 966 
Earthquake waves consist.. of waves or vibrations of com- 
pre.s.sion, and of distortion. 

b. MatA. and Optics, Any change of shape not 
involving breach of continuity, as the distortion of 
a circle into an oval, or that of a rectangle into a 
rhombus or rhomboid by alteration of the angles, 
lengthening or curving of certain lines, etc. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Kdue. IV. 333/1 Refractive aberra- 
tion, or in other words ' distortion , is common to many 
lenses, producing images whereiu stmight lines are repre- 
sented as bulged inwards or outwarda, 1883 Osborne 
Reynolds in Proc, Bril. Assoc. 898 The susceptibility of 
such a medium for a state in which the two sets of gndns 
are in conditions of opposite distortions, 
o. eoner. A distorted fonn or image. 
i 8 bo Shelley Witch of Atlas IxH. 9 But other troubled 
forms of sleep she saw. .Distortions foul of supernatural avn^ 
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|8<I NicifoL Archii, Iftav. 59 Instvatl f>f nn image of the 
object, will yield only A distortion. xWy A. Harhv S/r( \ 
Harry vii. sie44 Some remains of the olMrctionahlc distortion 
at the entrance from S. Stephen's ilull. 

2. A temporar>' twist awry, a twisting or writhing 
movement ; a contortion. 

1718 Prior Fm*f r 65 By his distortions he reveals his pains. 
1751 JoHNKON RatHblerWo. 188 P 4 What the Latins call, 
the Sardinian laughter, a distortion of the face without 
gladnesH of heart 

9 . fig* The twisting or perversion ^ words so as 
to give to them a different sense; perversion of 
opinions, facts, histoty, so as to misnpply them. 

i6ttR. Hollincworth V turprd Having 

vindicated this passage. . from this authors distortion. 1745 
Wbsi.kv AMno. Ch. 37 What a frightful Distortion of my 
Words is this? x8m Macaui.av tint. F.ng, II. 317 To 
bring together . . by fraudulent distortions tjf law, an as- 
seniiay which might call itself a parliament. 1874 I.. 
Stbphfm Htmrs in IJhrary (189*) I, vii. #46 He will l»c 
amused at the distortion of history. 

Hence Dlsto'rtlonal a., of or pertaining to dis- 
tortion ; Dlsto'rtlonist, one who practises or 
professes distortion ; a. a caric.'iturist ; b. one who 
professionally distorts his body. 

1884 Snt. Rer>. 5 Nov. 563 Bun bury .. was a mere cari- 
caturist, or distortionist. * 1885 Osdoknb Keynolds in Pr(H\ 
Brit, Assoc. 898 The transmission of distortionnl waves lie- 
comes po.ssih1e if the medium be cunipused of .small grains 
with large grains interspersed. x8M Pali MaiiC. 6 Aug. 
t3/aThey play the r^le of distortionists . . Their object is to 
draw money from the public by their piteous and excruciat- 
ing position-s. 

BistO'rtive, a- [f. L. distort- ppl. stem + 
-IVE ; cf. L. torttif-tis.l Having the quality of 
distorting ; producing or tending to distortion. 

1813 .Sc roRKSBV IV/ia/c Fishery ifi6 The ships in the north- 
west . . were . . .subject to a distort ive inlluencc ; these ap- 
peared . . elevated by refraction, like oblong hlai^k streaks, 
lengthened out. Ilrnf. 16S In its distortivc offeci. 

II Di8to*]^r. *dmt. [nicd.I.. distortor a dis- 
torter (T'lu Cange).] (In full distortor oris' y a name 
for the Zygomatiem viinor muscle of the mouth, 
which distorts the face in laughter, etc. 

1731 Baii.eyvoI. II., Distortor y a muscle of the mouth, 
the Sannie as Zyroinaticus. ffn mod. Dic(s.l 

t Diito'rtnre. Chs. [f. Distort v. + -vrk ; 
after torture^ - Distoiitino, Diktortion. 

1613 Jackson Creed w. xxiii. g 3. 398 I’hc infernal [7>.r. in- 
tern.all distortnre of their proud affections, 1709 Atisro. 
Hiuhe^'erelC sSernt. 1 1 A Distorture of Words to a new .Sense. 

Distourble, var. Djsturble v. Ohs. 

Distra'Ot. ///. arch* [ad. \,. distract -nsy 
pa. pple. of distrahi^re to draw in iliffercnt direc- 
tions, pull asnnder, f. I)t.s- i + trahiH^e to draw, 
drag. See also the earlier Distrait from Fr.] 

1 1. Torn or drawn asunder, divided, separated ; 
scattered; torn to pieces. (In qnot. 139888 /<i. 
pple.) Obs. 

1398 T Rt-.vi.sA Barth. De P. R, ix, xxv. ^1495) 36a That 
the vertiies that bon dystmrte, sparplyd and m.ndc fehle by 
daye wakyng niaye be joynyd and rc.sicd by benefyee of 
nyghtc. c 1400 Destr. Troy jv 19 1 lisirartc w'crc )>»» stithly, 

& ston^l;^ by dviie.^ it597_ Shaks. i.orer's ( ompl, 231 To 
your auilit comes Their distract parrels in combined sums. 
t2. I >ra\vn away, diverted ; having the attention 
diverted. Ohs, 

1433 AiisvN Fireo/Lffiie 73 pat with no cry or iioys or 
any odyr pinge fro prayer IhAi] may lie di.stracle. 15x4 
Barclay Cyt. Vf*londysht», (Berej ) p. xlv, 'J’he hungry 
sewers.. At eiicry morsell hath eye unto thy h.ande So much 
on thy morsell disirai I is their minde. X553 Bp. Watson in 
Crowley Ao/A. Dr. Watson ii. (isfiyl 151 The pric,st-.inay 
h.aue his thoughU'S distracl to some otlu r thing. 

8. Perplexed or confused in mind by having the 
thoughts drawn in different directions, arch. 

A 1340 Hampoir Psalter xxiv. 17, I am no^ht distrncte 
in many thoghles. 1438-50 tr. Itigdm (Rolls) 1 . 421 He. . 
see in the aicre a inernellnns thynge thro the whidie si^Iito 
he licgan to be distracle. xsBi MuirASTr-R Positions v. 
(1887) 31 Being di-tracte with diuersiiie of ihoughtcs. X67X 
Milton Samson 15:, 6, i recover breath, And sense distract, 
to know wi:ll what 1 utter. x 8 s 4 .Svii. Dohkm. Balder 
xxiii. 06 .She flung her garlands down, and caught, distract, 
'fhe skirts of passing tempests. 

4. Deranged in mind ; crazy, mad, insane, arch. 
1481 Will o/'Tayiour (Somerset Ho.)j For seke & distrai te 
people. 1578 Lyi r Dodoens 11 1. xciii. 448 To raue, and 
waxe distracle or furious, x6oi .Shaks. Jul.C. tv. iii. 153 
Willi this .she fell distract, And (her Attendants ahseni) 
Swallow'd fire. 1663 Butler find. 1. i. 212 More peevish, 
cross, and splenetick Than Dog distract, 1779 Sheridan 
Critic III. i, My daughter, .has gone DLstrnct ! 

fb. o&pa.pplt. Driven mad, distracted. Ohs. 
vyys J. Harrihon tSxAort. Scottes 227 What madnes or 
cleuill. .hath so. .distracte oure niyndcs? 

^ 0, plir. Distract of oftes wi/Sy etc. ; cf. Dis- 
tract V. 6 b. Ohs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xii. iv, He shold lie dislractc 
out of his witte. 1576 Nkwton l.emnie's Complex. (1633) 
212 They that lie distract of their right wits. 1778 I.vTr. 
Dodoens III. xwi. 352 Melampus cured with inis herbe 
. . the daughters of Prwtus, which were district of their 
memories. x6ox F. HnowiN Bps. of F.ng. 275 Kaning and 
taking on like a man distract of his wits. 

Biitraet (distrwkt', v. [f. L. dislracU jipl. 
stem of distrahfre \ see prec. As in many other 
verbs, the pa. pple. distracty repr. L. distractusy 
was in use before the finite vb., and with its cx- 
VCL. III. 
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ponded form distracted^ prol*. served to intrcKlnce 
the verb into use.] 

tl. trans. To draw in different diiedions; to 
draw asnnder or apart ; to draw away ; to separate, 
divide {lit. andyf'r). fVv, 

1600 R. Blount tr. Conestaggio 90 The which he seemly 
feared, and his ministers greatly hoped f>>r, so were their 
niindcs fli.>-tr.T< tod. 1609 Bp. II.ai.i. Recoil. Treat. (1611) 
^46 His C.odhead was never distracted eytlier fr«»m soiile or 
bfHiie. x6ai O. Sandvr Ch>hfs Met. vi. (1626) 1 17 [Mnrsyas 
to Apollo\ Why d«ie you (oh !) me from my sclle distract V 
1650 BtT.wF.R Anthropomet. 164 Whereby the .Scapula is 
distracted and abscedes.^ X65X Houupis Leviaih. 11. xvii, 86 
Being distracted in opinions, 
tb. To cairy away to other parts ; to disperse. 
x6. . R. Ashley ComparisoUy J^c.j 1 found the tre.Ttisc to bee 
so well liked, that the former copies were for the most part 
alreadie distracted. 16x7 Morvson ///m. hi. 11. i!i. Bfi AtTiirg, 
M'hcre the best licere is brewed, and from then, c distracteil 
to other Cities. 1618 HalF.S iiotd. Rem. u6H8'4i>2 Foreign 
Books brought nut of oilier Countries should not he d!s- 
iracted here without peculiar leave, n 1661 Fi*t t.i R Worthies 
(1840) II. 4x5 The wits of the univcr.sity were distractnl 
into several counties, by reason of the phaguc therein. 

I 2. To rend into parts or sections ; to divide ; 

I usually imi»lying disorder or disintegration. Now 
I rare or Ohs. 

I x58!S Abp. Sandys .S’f7*w. (1841) 380 A kingdom . . divided 
I and distracted into factioiLS. x^3 Bingham Xenophon 108 
The army of the Orodans [w.tkJ distracted into parcells. 
1655 Stani.ev //iV/. Philos, iii. (lym) 124/2 rhilosojjliers 
who did not distr.net the Ihurtritie of their Master into .Sects. 
1698 Frvlr Ace. K. India 4- /*. 350 Tl-.c Power aas di 
tructed among the Capt.nin.s of the Conqueror. [1888 t*a/t 
Matt G. 6 Oct. 6 The subject had to lie distracted lietween 
two discussions.] 

fb. fig. To *|>nll to pieces’, undo, spoil. Ohs. 
1413 Pilgr, Simde (C^.\ton) 11. xlvi. (1859) 52 Vet is my 
ioye in so inoche dystracted that thou are not thcr. 1^5 
Li). pRE-sniM Boeth. itt. 143 By dissevering and .segregating 
the Parts, that (Tnencs.s is distracted. 

3. To draw or turn away from actual position, 
destination, or purpose; to turn aside, or in an- 
other direction; to divert. (Now only in* /<» dis- 
tract the attcntiotiy the mindy or the like.) 

ri38o WytT.iE .?«•/. Whs. in. 84 We schulden l)e war to , 
kepe hem soundeti, fur hodeli jiingis distr.actiji men to kepe 
hem ri3t. 1435 Misvn AVVy 65 On cc j^ai hauc uf 

wayiynge, A-iimlyr <»f trw surow, qwlius Itifc distractis ]>e : 
wyll, perueitis Ec onerturnes resuisc. i6ia W.^ Siittk tr. 
P'ongussAs Venire W. 12 They might e.T.siIy .. distr.Tct him 
from the allianrc with the French King. 1643 Prynni-; 
Sot*. Pimter Part, App. 166 The Kinperonr . . swears, 'l*luit 
he will aliaimte, distract, or morgage nothing of those 
tidngs which appertain to the Empire, xflifl Sir 1 '. Browne 
Pseud. F.p. 11. li. 62 'Jhe needle.. being dLstmcicd, driveih 
that way where the greater ik puwerfniler pari «jf the earth ! 
is placed. X744 AKKNKniK/Vmx./w/i^. 11. SJ Vi«:e, distract- 
ing their cleliciotis gifts 'J’o aims abhorr d. 1874 Cari-kn 1 hr 
Ment. Phys. 1. v, (1879) 214 fl'his] distract .s the mind from 
the sense of danger. 1878 K. W. Dale Ln t. Prctnh, ii. 35 ' 
To drive away all ihoughU that would distract their atten* ’ 
lion. ^ ^ i 

4, To draw in difTerent directions; to divide ! 
attention, inclination, etc. (between different ob- I 
jeets) ; to jjcrplex or confuse by divergent aims ' 
or interests; to cause dissension or disorder in. 
(In mod. use often associated with senses 5 , 6 .) 

1397- ® Baixin Fss.y Fo/toroers 4 Friends (Arh.) 38 'I’o be 
goiicriicd by one is not gtxid, and to be distracteil with 
many is wore ; Imt to t.ake adui^e of friends is euer 
honorable. 1638 Sik ' 1 '. Herbert T'rar’. (cd. 2) 216 Hee 
that sits above . . distracted their de-igne, 16^ Fi.t.lkk 
Piigah II. 6s How is his tongue distracted hetwern the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of gold. 175a Johnwin Rani- 
\ I'ler No, iy6 p 4 He stands disiracleu by diffeieni forms 
, of delight. 18^ Macaulay Hist. ling. I. 542 The dissen- 
I sions liy which the Utile h.'ind of outf.aws ivas distracte*!. 

I sSsjilhid. IV. 555 He was di.Nirac.tcd lictwreii the fe-Tr of 
I losing his e.'trs'aml the fear of injuring his patron. 1874 
(jhkkn Short Hist, vii. 4 8. 432 <.)ne of the endless civil 
I wars which distracted the islan«l, 

; 6 . To throw into a state of mind in wliich one 

knows not how to act ; to perplex or U-wildcr 
greatly. (Often colonretl by sense 6 , which is, 
however, no longer nsed literally.’! 

« 5 « 3 , Stanyhoksi’ ^Kneis il (Arh.) 53 'riius then I di*i- 
tracted, with al h.astning, ran to myc weapuiis. 1605 
I SiiAKK. Moi-K 11. iii. 109 They slarM, aiul were dislr.acti-d. 
1867 Milton/'. /.. iv. 18 Hurri-r and doubt detract His 
troubl’d thoughts, it^x M r.s. Griffith tr. Viand's Ship- 
^orcik 198, 1 was .so di.stractrd with joy. .•W Dickkn.s 
I.ett. (1880) I. 434, I am at pie.<cnt distracted with doiiht.s. 

i t0. To derange the minil or intellect of; to 
I render insane, tliive mad. Ohs. in lit. sense: cf. 5 . 

I xit97 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, u. i. 116 This is a puore mad , 

i souk..pciucity hath dlstracteil her. x^3 DoRuiiiv (h^BORKK 
I frit, to .Sir W. Temple xvii. (18H8' 97 .Sure, the poor w'oman i 
I is a little (listr.'uTed, she could m ver be so ridiculous cLc. 
*777 Siii:rii>an Trip Scarl*. 1. i, .St.TV— thou’lt distract me. 
X79X Cow i*KR Hiixd XXII. 66 Commi'.’r.Tle also thy unhappy 
Sire Ere yet ilisti.aiTcd, 

f b. plir. To distract of one's wily etc. Dbs. 
xfos ']', FiT/iiFKiikRT A pot, 27 a, He dyed distracted of 
his senec.s. 2639 I.niicow Trew. viii. 355 Swing them all 
iiiadde and distracle*! of their w’ils with sorrow. 1633 Bp. 
HA(.L//rtr«/ Te.xts 88 The view and sense of those judg- 
ments. .shall utterly distract thee of thy wits. 

+ c. intr. To become distraclctl, go mad. 
Ohs. rare* 

.! 7 « Ros!» Helenore 13 (Jam.) Like to distract, she, .Cry'd 
Lindy, Lindy, waes me, are ye dead! 
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f 7. * Detract : cf. Di.stra(.’Tkr, Distrac- 
tion j. 

tl>l 8 tra*ot, sh. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A 
dislr-actioii. ^ 

x6H,Qi'.\Kn-.s Div. IWms, Job xv. iii, Tlte^inan, who.se 
S(>ule is iiiidi>^t:«iii’d with III, Staud.s onely free from the 
distracts of Caro. 163a — Div. P'ancies 1. vi. (1660) 4 
False hopes, true fears, vain joyes, and fierce di.stracts. 

Distracted (districkt^d ^ , ppl. a. [f. Dibtraot 

V, + Kl) *.] 

1 1. Drawn apart, rent n<nindcr ; divided. Ohs. 
> 59 B Flomio, //iJk/m/Ai, withdruwne, distracted, led away. 
i8m J. Pory tr. Lrds Afrit a 1. 2 Europe is of a more dis- 
pacted and maiiifulde shape. x8ox Shakk. AlFs Well v. 
iii. 35 *ro thcjprightcsi beanies Distracted clouds glue way. 
x6}x Gouge Cods .Arrosi-s iii. 4 95. 3^^ Henry 7 . . married 
Elizabeth the hoire of the house of Yurke, and therby 
united those two distracted houses. 184a Fi;ller Holy 4 
Prof. St. V. xy. 418 By putting together distracted sylla- 
j blcs, and by piecing of broken sentences. 

2. Driven hilher and thither ; agitated, disturbed, 

I ^ troubled*. Ohs. cxc. as fig. from scmscs 3 - 5 . 

I 2639 T.iTiinowr 7 Vo?'. x. ^ns I'here is a certaine place^ of 
I sea, where these dcstrai ted tydes make their ranconnicring 
j Randevoiize. 1795 Phil. Tratis.^ XXXIII. 427 Hard Gnje.s 
I of southerly WiiuTs, attended with violent Squalls of Rain, 
j and a diKtracti.d Sea. a x8a5 Hood Forge 1. vi, Badly, 
j madly, the vapours fly Over tlte dark distructed sky. 

3. Mentally drawn to difl'crciit objects; perplexed 
I or confused by conflicting interests; torn or dis- 
I ordered by dissension or the like. 

a 1633 Au.stim Medif. (tbv) 87 Having (accorlling to my 
, weake facullie, and dislr.'uilecl Stuilics) set dowiie what 
I tliuught tiio.<*t. .observ.'d Ic. ^99 F. IIj-.kv i-.y An-'. Itist. IF. 
i 140 To .«(etlle the di.^lractcd atfuirs of that kingdom, Crum- 
I well was appointed lord-liculcnaiit. x8ai La.mu A 7 /Vr Scr. 1. 
Croi'e hif. Meaty .Savoury soup and messe.s . . moistening 
the lips of the guesLs with desire and a distracted choice. 

4. Much confused or troubled in mind ; having, 
or showdng, great mental di.sturhnncc or per- 
jdc.vity. 

x6o9 .Shaks. Hatn. 1. v. 1,7 Renicml>er thee? 1 .. while 
memory holds a st ate In this distracted Glube, 2607 - 
Timon iii. iv, 115 S on oiicly siR'ake from your dislracletl 
soule. 2667 Dhyiiln Ind. F.mpeyor 11. it, Where tiiiull 
a Maiil’s dit^tracled Heart find Rest ? 1899 Xexo Kdinl 

Rev. No. 3. ic'>9 He bent over her, chiefly to hide her itis- 
tracted coiintcaan< e. 1857 Bi'rKi.K ( hulh, I. vi. 30A The 
mind.s t>f men were tf>o distiaoled fur so deliberate a plan. 

6 . Deranged in mind ; out of one’s wits ; 
crazed, mail, insane. Now rare in lilcnd sense, 
exc. in such expres: ions ns * like one tiistrncted *. 

1590 Shaks. Com, Jirr, v. i. 39 i’o fetch my ixmrc dU. 
traettd husband beni't.L 1657 Hi>whi.l Lomnnop. 65 It 
ilieihicm] was ;in Hospital for distracted people. 17x9 Dn 
Fok (V//*v(iS.|i>) ii. V. 1.7 'I’bey ran alKMit. .like distructed 
men, 1798 Nkwion Chrotu'l. .Amended \,^ 149 Athamas.. 
went distracted and slew his son. 1740 Gray i.et. Poems 
(1775) 05 The Intii-r died distracted. 1779 .Sheridan in 
..S^v7//(i7#/V»«/»(iB. f))38, I was in short nimo- l distracted. 

Distra'ctedly, adv. [f, prec. + -i.v !*.] In 
a disliacled manner; f disjointed ly with 

mental distraction, m.adly, like one distracted. 

*587 Shaks. Ltn'crs Compl. 28 To citcry place at oiiic 
und no whi rc fixt, The tnitid and sight distractedly cnmniixt. 
x6oi - TxvH. X. It. ii. 22 She did siicake in starts dis- 
irai-iedly. x6o8 'J'. Morion Pream, JlncouHter 105 The 
whole Ix'ing . . disiraitedly quoted. X715 Jane Barker 
Fxilins 11 . 39 .Seeing liini fall by her H:ind, .she cry’d out 
most distractedly. 1749 Fiki.ding 'Pont Jones xiv. iv. You 
have nmde Iut daughter distiactcdly in love with yon. 1837 
(Tahlyir Fr, Res>. I. 111. vi. (1872) 81 Monseigneur .. does 
nothing but w;»lk dislr.n;ietlly . .curring hU stars. 1870 
Diskaki.i l.othtfir iv. 10 He was so tlistractcdly fund of 
l^adv Montaiiy. 

Distraxtedness. [f. as prcc. h -NKH-s.] The 
condition of being disli.^dcd. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 327 A martiall nuyse fraysed 
by the violence of Innadcrs, and disiracledncsse of 4jthersh 
a 1691 Buvik l.ifc Wks. I. 41 (R.) The present distrirtcd- 
ncHs of iny mind. 

I Distra'Oter. [f. Distract y. > -krI.] One 
who or that which dislrncts. In quot. : Something 
that detracts (from) : cf. Distu.vct v. 7 . 

1653 H. Mobk Conjeit. CaNal, Pnf. (166?) 3 Siu li fii- 
spiratum. is no distrai'ltr from, l>iit an .'iccomplislicr and 
' an enlarger of the humane faculties. 

t Distraxtfttl, r*. Ohs. [f. Di.stu.\c'T sb,^ or 
' V. -^'l:l.] Full of or fiauglit with distraction, 
i I { ence t Dlatra*ctfilness. 

I 1636 Hi vwooi) foT'cs Miiisiresse ill. Wks. 1874 V. 130 
Thanke thy sisters, they appancll’d ihcc In that distiactfull 
shape. (1 1640 J. B.m l Potn-r (.odlines (1657) ijj When 
! they w.Tiit cumlorl they fall into heavy dumps, and dis- 
! tractfulness. 1746 Mokm i. Judai ^yla^^^. \. 6 Distractful 
Doubt and Desiwralion, *111 beromc the «:hoKen Nation. 

Bistra'Otible, a. (f. as next A- -IBLK.] 

C-apable of being dislraeted. 

i73» 8 Bailkv (folio), DistracliHcfn Surgery) cajpahle of 
being drawn .aside. H- nee 177S in Asii. ; and 111 mod. 

! t Difltraxtile, Ohs. [1. \., distract- 
I stem ui disfrahlre to pull .asundiri -IKK; cf. mod. 

! F. disimciiie in Hot. (Littie..] 

Capnlile of bring r’rawn .asunder or stretched, ex- 
I tensible ; of or relating to stretching, (Cf. can- 
't tractile.) In Hoi. applied by Richard to anthers 
! in which the cells are separated by a very long and 
1 narrow connoclivc. 

' «7* 
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1709 1 '*. Haiticsbkr Fhys. Mcih. F.xp. v. (cd. v) ny These 
ihstnii-.tilc 'lul<cs will be . . coinmes«'d hy that incumbent 
Wdulii. «7»6 Mon'Ro Anat, Nenets jli74i) 36 Muscular 
Fibicii arc tlistrartilc, or ca|>AbIe of tiein^ stretched. 
Lavgrish M nsiulnr Motion i. § 31 in Phil. Tram. XKlV., 
This di-itiaiiilo I’ower must., lie the Occasion of sumie 
Decree of 'JVnsion iu them. 1835 Lindi-icv Introd. Bot. 
(1^48) I. 343 In Sulvia..the connective has been called by 
Kiohard clislractilo. 

Distra'oting, rbl. sh. [f. Distbact %». + 
-ING •.] The action of Dihtbact v.; diiilractiou. 

f 1440 Hyi.ton Siola Per/. (VV. de W. 1494) t. xliii, 'I’o 
holdc hym wythout forKelyng,<listraclyug or Icilyng of ony 
crc-iture. i6fe Milton Free Coniunv, 451 To the retarding 
and distracting oft times of thir Counsels. 

XKstra'Cting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing K] 
That (listracts; bewildering, maddening. 

183a LiTiKiow Trap. ix. 409, I grew affrighted, .for. .tbr 
distracting noysc drew aye neuter and ncan-i us. 1749 
Fiki.ding Tom /enes \\. iii, His miiuj was inst in all the 
distracting .unxicty so nobly dcscribetl by Shalcespe.Tif 
lynl. C. 11. i. 63-^1, 1799 Ir. Pideret's hut. Son 11. loj 
No one . . can conceive the heart -distrat ting misery 1 
suffered. iSai J. VV. Ckokkr in C. Papers (iSa-t) la Aug., 

1 will . .tell you this huiieutuhle, this distracting story. 

Hence DiBtra’otliiffly 

Dickens Anier. JVotes (iSs*)) 67/vf A handsome city, ! 
but distractingly tegular. 1859 fh:o. Ki.ior .1. Pfile iHo ! 
lieily. .Imd tlic same distractitigly pretty looks, .for every- 
body. 1879 Miss Hradixin fV-ver/ III. 221 'I'lie ringing of , 
itnagin.'iry wedding bells sounded distractingly in her cars, j 

Jutraction (distra“kjan). [ud. 

n. of action f. //s/ra/iihr to pull .asunder, Dr's- i 
tract; cf. F. il/slroettOH (1.135 (jodtf.).] 

1 1 . A drawing or being drawn asunder ; pulling j 
asunder ; forcible disruption, division, or sever.incc. j 
xs8i Mukcaster Positions xli. (1B87) 248 'I'hc dislraclion 
of tcmpor.ail, ciuill ainl C'anon law being in many pointes 
very offensine to our countrey. 1397 Hooker Lut, I'ol. 

V. liii. $2 His two natures, .are. .as vncapablo of confusion 
jis of distraction. 1847 Lii.i-V Chr. Astrol. rivi. fi48^ J 
in the seventh in fer.dl .Signevs, argues death by Distraction, 1 
or by Kiiine, or fall of 'I imber or Houses. *837^ 8 Sir W. 
Hamilt<.jn Lo^ii XXV. (iSfifi) 1 1. The parts which, by iho. ; 
distraction of the whole, come into view, .arc called the - 
divi4i\'<; niciiibcrs. j 

tb. A severed or dividetl form, drawn apart > 
from oihors. Oh. 

x6o6 Sii.\KS. Ant. 4- (7. iii. vii. 7^ While be was yet in 
R'-ine, His power went out in such distractions, As hcguihh; 
all .'spies. 

+ c. Dispersion, scattering. Oh. 

1816 Halls CoM. Rtm, (1688) 402 By reason of (lint great 
distraction of their Books and J\Tpeis.4 

•[•d. Violent stretching or c.vtension. Oh. 
c lyn W, (Jiusov Farrier's Guide 11. xix. (1738) 65 A Dis^ 
traction, tn Rupture of the Vessels, 1737 Bracken Farriery 
fmfir. ( iTsf'i I. b8 The Fibres. .are in a State of Distraction, 
that i.s, they are drawn out into a greater length. 

e. (irk. Gram. The resolution of a long vowel 
into two vow'els, identical or differing only in 
quail I it V. .i-s in upoco for upSo, upiiaros for nparoi. 

1891 ]\fi)N«o Jlewerie Gran/, (ed. 9' 51 'I'hesc forms [opuw, 
hp6i}s Were regarded hy the older giamin.'ni.'ins as the 
result i>f a prixross called ‘ di.straclinn*, (the exact reverse of 
confrai'iioni, by which a long vowtd, u or w, could be 
separated into two distinct vowels (an, ow, &.C.). 

2 . The drawing away of the mind or thoughts) 
from one point or course to another ; diversion of 
the mind or attention. Usually in adverse sense ; 
less commonly = diversion, relaxation (.as in Fr.). 

1450-X530 Myrr. our Lndye to The harle owghi t«i be 
kepte in tynie of theso holy bowres from dystraccyon, uud 
from ihynKynge on other thynges. I5a8 rfiyr. Per/ (W. 

Jc W. 1531) iv>h, Harde it is to say one l-hiler iiostm- 
without drstraccyoii of y’’ niynde. 1811 Biui.e i Cor. vii. 35 
'I'hat you may attend vpon the Lord without distr.Tctlon. 
1699 Burnkt yo Art. xii. (1700) 139 'i'he distraction of their 
Thoughts in Dovolinn. 1749 Cui^NrEKF. Lett. (1792) Jl. 
rxciv. 224, I know' no one thing more offensive to a cQiiipaiiy', 
than that inattention and distraction. 1853 C. IIkontk 
t 'illette xxl, C<>n.sidcriiig sewing a source of dl.stractiou 
from the attention due to himself. 1853 Mrs. Jamk.son in 
( J. Maepherson Memoirs (iBjUi 278 Whue .attending on my 
inoflicr, the compilation, printing, and illu'iir.aririg furnish 
me with what the French call a ti hi rad ion. 

b. An instance or occasion of this. c. Something | 
that distracts (or diverts) the mind or attention. 1 
1614 Ki*. H At.L /iV(r»//. Treat. 158 A third, .standing with ! 
the yyc.s . . shut for Te.-irc of dist ractions. 1655 .SiANLiiY llht. • 
Philos. I. (1701) 30/2 If he had not been con.straincd by 
seditious ami other distractions to lay aside that study. ; 
x8^ Robert.son -SV rv/i. Scr. 1. ii. 25 The c<ares of this world i 
—its petty trifliiig distractions. 1859 Wra.xall tr, R. 
lion (in X. i/> C injuring, .w.as .a mere distraction by which 
be amused Ins frit.nd.s. 

3 . The fact or condition of being drawn or ptillcd 
(physically or mentally) in different directions by 
conllicting forces or emotions. 

*598 SiiAKS. Merry W. 111. v. 87 In her iniiention, and 
Cords wines disiraction, they ronuey'd me into a buckc* 
b.'i.sket. 1633 T. J Poy. 29 The .ship did labour most 
terribly in tlii.s distraction of W’iudc and wanes. i8t8 
O Israeli (. has . /, I, Pref. 4*llii.slead of the di.straclion of 
nmltilun .us events. . the philosopher discovered the insepar* 
able cunncotiiiti of circumstances. 

b. Disorder tij- confusion cf affairs, caused by in- 
ternal conflict or dissension ; the condition of a 
community torn by dissension or conflict of parties. 

Cmas. 1 in riarendon Hist. Reb. v. ft 3S6 To settle 
•he 1 eacc of llie Kingdom, and comimse the. present Dis- 
tr:iclions. 1709 Siin.M in A./t. f.it. A/m iCam<lon> 344 


My little .affairs are in such distraction till I ran come to 
an hearing in Chancery. _ 1780 Burke .SP. at Bristol 9 
.Sept. Wks. 111 . 4:{t Vour city, gentlemen, is in a state of 
miserable distraction. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Rug. 1 . >34 
The di.4tractioiiti of Ireland, he said, arose.. from the differ- 
ences between the Irish and the English. 1^5 Jowkit 
Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 223 That b^y is.. rendered incapable of 
united action by reason of sedititm and distraction. 

4 . Violent perturbation or disturbance of mind 
or feelings, approaching to temporary madness. 
To distroHion ; to a degree whicn exemplifies or 
amounts to this ; di.stnictedly. 

1606 SiiAKK. Ant. C 7 . IV. i. 9 Giue him no breath, but 
now Make boote of his distraction. 1657 Burtons Diary 
(1828) 11. 24 Ihirdon me if 1 speak conru.sedly, any man will 
justify my distraction in this.^ lya^ R. Falconer Voy. 11. 
( 17 ^) TO There w.a.s a siid Distraction amongst us in the 
Ship, .for w'c had almost fell foul. ^i8oa Noble IFanderers 
I. 281 The Pn'ucess loves you to distraction. 18x9 Bvron 
Jua/i I. cv, 'I'o contend with thoughts .she could not smother, 
She seenrd, by the distraction of her air. 

t6. Mental derangement; craziness, madness, 
in.saiiity. Oh. (exc. as involved in prec. ; cf. Dih- 
THACP V. 5, 6, Dihtuactkd 4, 5.) 

f‘x6oo SiiAKS. SattH. cxix, In the distraction of this 
madding fever, xyoa C. Mather Mngn. Chr, 11. vii. (1852) 
1.15 A distempered melancholy at last issued in an iuLtmiblc 
distraction.^ 1784 Hakmkk Observ. xii. iv.^159^ The hermits 
of superstition . .resemble Nebuchndnc77ar in Ins distraction. 
1794 Sulli van Nat. 1 . 8 He traverses the whole circle 
of human imbecility and distraction. 

6. Ill French-Canadian law: The diverting of 
costs from the client or party who would be in 
ordinary course entitled to them, and their a!;crip- 
tion to his nllorney or other person equitably en- 
titled. [ F. distraction, in same use.] 

18. . C(de 0/ Civil Procedure of Lower Canada Art. 484 
(In i<.»th Rept. of Codification Comm, x866), Attorneys ad 
Litem in.ay demand and obtain distraction of their fees. 

M 7 . for l)KTu.vrrioN. 

/ 1430 Lvr>o. Min. Poents 67 (M;it7.) Have in hate mowthes 
that ben double, Suffre at thy table no distract ioiin. 

t Difltra'OtioiUI, a. Oh. [f. prec. : see 
-TiorjH.] Abounding in or fraught with distractions. 

1667 W.vii-RiionsK Fire Loud. 104 In the time of the 
Fires raging, and of the distractions impetuosity. x(^8 
ClMiwtiRTH Inicll. Syst. Pref. lo Whicli. .would render His 
providences to humane apprehensions, lalHiriuus and dis* 
tr.actious. 1891 Ray Creation (17*4) 51 The former lopiniun] 
would render the Divine I..aw o^ierose, .solicitous and 
dislrartitHTn 

Biatractive (distiw-ktiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
dislracF (sec Distract v.) h -1 VK.] Of distracting 
quality or tendency. 

1833 Ih*. Hai.l Hard Te.vts 219 , 1 will walkc free from all 
fearcH and dlstractive cnreii. 1843 Milton Dworee ii. xii. 

< 1851) 93 How hurtful! and distr, active it is to the house, the 
(..liiirch and CoiniuonweaUh. 1837 Carlylk Fr. Rtn'. II. vi. 
vi. (1872) 248 Thou undefinable . . self-distractivc, helf- 
destruciivc I .cgislati vc. x^ — Mhc . , Prinzenraub f 1 87a) 
VIL 162 Johann Frcderi^.. founding that imbroglio of 
little dukedoms, .dtstrairtive to the human mind. 

Hence Dlitra'ctlvelsr adv., with distracting ten- 
dency or effect. 

1831 Cari.vlk Sari. Res. i. ii. (1872) 6 Maddest Waterloo- 
. Crackers, exploding distractively .and destructively, wherc- 
I soever the mystified p.asscnger stands or sits. 1837 — 

I Fr. Re/t. III. 1. iv. iiSp) 19 Whether the Flag flapped 
.stX7thingly or di.stractively. 

t Bistra'ctly, ^v. Oh. rare-^^. [f. Dis- 
1 TRACT rt. i -i.Y y = Distractedly. 

e 1450 tr. De Imifatiot/e m, Itii, For^cue me. .as ofte tymes 
.as in niy pr.aier 1 {renke on eny oher hinge jinn on )>c. 

J am wont to h.me me jrerc ful dlstracily. 

t Distra'cture. Oh. [f. U. distract- ppl. 
stem (sec Distract zr.) 4 -urk.] = Distraction, 

' i8aa R. Hawkins Voy.S.Sea (1847) 192 The victory of 
( the emperour Ch.arles the Fifth, against the Protestant 

f irinecs of Gcrmanie, is imptilcd to their di.stractures arising 
ioni parity in command. 

I t Distra’de, V. Oh. rare. [f. Dim- 1 + Trade 
7 l] trans. J o distribute by way of trade. 

1823 Lisle Ailfric on O. 9 f N. Test. To Rdr. 14 This 
creature [('aiiii'lj. .Is the bc.st and only mcanes . . to coimey 
thrutigli the de.serts, the sweet ware.s of happy^ Arable, 
and -SO to distr.ade and retaile them amon(^ the Nations. 

t Distra'ge. Oh. rare- *. [f. di; Dis- 5 + 
It. sir age, L. strdges overthrow, slaughter, carnage.] 

A defeat with much s 1 au[>hter. 

c 1540 Order in Baitayll B ij, After a dystrage, the hoste 
can nor .sodenely be .apte to fyght : for wound.s and mourn- 
y^s shal let them. 

Distrain v<listrFi*n\ v. Forms: 3-6 des- 
troy n(e, 4-6 des-, distrayne, distreyne, (4 
-trene, 4-5 dystreyne, 5 -trayne, 6 -treine), 
5-8 distroin, 6-7 dlotra^o, 6- distrain ; *SV. 
4-7 des-, dys-, distrenje, -trin^e. [ME. a. OF. 
destreindpe, -aindre ‘ to straine, presse, wring, vexe 
extremely, straiten ' (Cotgr.), pres, stem destreign^, 
pa. jjjile. destreittt*, "«It dtstrignere, -stringere 
‘ to distraine, distress, pinch, straiten * (Florio) I 
L. distring-b'e to draw asunder, stretch out, detain, 
occupy, f. r//-, Dis- I + stringire to squeeze, draw 
tight. In med.U. and Romanic, the prefix lost its 
sundering force, being prob. confounded with de-. 
and disiringhe became merely intensive of strin- 
g?re, as in mod. It.] 


I I. Genera] senses : all Oh. 

+ 1 . trans. To press, compress, or grasp lightly ; 
to squeeze ; to clasp tightly. Obs. 

c x 39 z Chaucer Pari. Foules 337 The gentyl faucoun that 
with his feet dislraynyth The kyngis hand, c S390 — Pro- 
7'erb. Who so i^chel wol emiirace, Lytel Jier-of lie shal 
; destreyne. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 372 b/i Hit happed on a 
, uyght that she distrayned her self by the throte that she was 
{ almost cstranglcd. x8oo Fairi ax Tasso xn. vii. 215 The 
! Prince.. gently gan distraine Now him, now her, betweene 
i his friendly armes. 

i fb. To confine, bind, restrain. Obs. 

e 1374 Chauckn Boeth. 11. pr. vi. 42 (Camb. MS.) A man 
i . . wnicne hat visyous lustys nolden dc.streyacd with chey ncs 
: niowen nat be vnbownden. c 1386 — Pars. T. F 195 

Cure lord Ihesu criat.. after that he hadde be bytraysed of 
his disciple, and destreyued and bounde. 

t c. Jig* To hold captive, or in constraint. Obs. 
c 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. 18 Neucr-|ie-lattere in |ns inaner 
ftdynge a s.aule may I^e distrcyiiedc by vayne gloiyc. c 1374 
CiiAi'CKR Tr/tylits i, 355 OJh-tc besyc nedes hynsdestrayiied. 

1 2 . ^g. To hold in its as disease, sickness, 
love ; to distress, oppress, nfliict. Oh, 

In quots. 1547, perhaps * to strain \ 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylusui. 1479 (1528) No word for sorwi; 
she aiiswerede, So sore ^iii his partyng here destreyne. 
c 1430 Lvog. Con/pl. Bi. Knt. xx, And overroorc distrayned 
with sicknesse Beside all this he was full grcvnusly. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 2(J6 li/i 'Phe man of god . .dcstrayned Ins 
body by sougrete trauaill of fastyiiges and wakynges that he 
Inngnysscd in contynucl maladyc. h 1547 Surrey in 
Totielfs Misc. 14 Kugyng lone with extreme payne Most 
cruelly distrains my hart, a z8i8 Raleiuii Rem. (1644) 121 
Distrained with the wringing fits of his dying flesh. 

1 3 . To control hy force, restrain, snljflue. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4244 A Kyng^ with-oiitcn cunnyng, 

he ran no^t distreyne liis subiLcjctis. /-1530 RPirituall 
Counsayle H ij, Howe by his wysdoine on the Crosse he 
hathc uistrayiied all the power of the devyll. 

t 4 . To constrain, force, or compel (a person to 
do something). Obs. (Hence the legal sense 7.) 

c 1374 CiiAT.icKR Troyl/ts v. 596 Distreyne here herte its 
fasie to retornc, As bow dosl myn lo longeii here to se. 
*375 Baiiuour Bruce xii. 338 Thar gret vaward alsua Wes 
ihslren^cit the bak till la. £1386 Ciialcku Pars. T. P 35 
Penitence dcsireyncth a man to accepic lx:nygni:ly cucry 
peynr...cnioynpd. <*1400 tr. .'iecrefa SecreL. Gov. Limisn. 
lE. K. T. S.) C2 Who deslrcyns jic to swore ofte I 
t6. To strain out, express ; lo extract by press- 
ing or straining. (In qiiot. 15^3, infr. for refl.) 

C1400 tr. Recrcta Se<nft., Gox'. Lordsh, (K. K, T. ,S.) 85 
His propcrle ys, to make slalworthe bc.stonmk, A destreyne 
Sl purge be euyl and rotyn humours {mt cr in b<^ stotnak. 
1583 B. Gooor Fglog.v (Arb.) 117 I’he gryefe so sore, doth 
growe in eucry parte, Dcstraynyng through the venomed 
vaines doth so torment the Hurt. i8m J * Hehiikri 
isoCoffaor Coho, adrinkc. .blacke.thickcand bitter; 
distrained from Berries of that rpmlity. 

f 0 , a. To pull or tear off. b. To rend or tear 
asunder. [After L. senses.] Obs. 

* 38 « Wycliv Fvek. xvii. 22 Y shal lake of the merew^ of 
the hec) cedre, and 1 shal pnttc of the con of his braunchis ; 
the tenure I shal distreyne, 1 1388 streyne,Vulg. dis/rinj^am]. 
1590 Si'ENSER F. Q. II. xii. 82 That same net so cunningly 
was wound, Th.at neiiiier guile nor force might it dislruine. 

II. Law. [J’he earliest use recorded, but etymo- 
logically a s^iecific application of 4.] 
t 7 . trans. a. To constrain or force (a person) by 
the seizure and detention of a chattel or thing, to 
perform some obligation (as to pay money owed 
by him, to make satisfaction for .some wrong done 
by him or by his beasts, or lo perform some otlicr 
act, e.g. to appear in court) ; to punish by such 
seizure and detention for the non-performance of 
such obligation. (See Distbkrs jA H.) Obs. exc. 
Hist., or as included in c. 

j (' 1090 Ikkel 758 in S. Eng Leg. 1 . 128 Non Erchebishop of 
I Caunturburi nas neuere i-.somoiied .so, Neso dc.streynca of 
i no king [?'.r. of nothing]. 1x291 Britton i. xxvii. [xxvij. ft 1 
j Le viscounte face destreyndre les trespasours par lour avers 
et par lour chateu.s.J 241 a Coldingham Papers (1841) 86 
I Full power Mild autorite, .the same tenantz and tenantdris 
I til distreyn and hald, till all rerages and dettes . . bo 
[ assethid. ssxa Act 4 Hen. VUI. c. 1989 For none pay- 
ment therof lodestreyn the seid persones so beyngbehyndc 
by their goodes and catallr..s. x^ Grafton Chron. 11 . 1.(2 
To make sommuiis, and distreyne for lackc of nppcaraunce, 
ail and every 'I’enant of the sayd Abbot. x87x F. Phiu.ii« 
Reg. Necess. 467 He refu.seil to give leave.. to dislrein the 
Bi^op of St. Davids in ParliamRnt time. 1895 Bollock & 
Maitland Hist. Eng, Law 1 . 335 After diNtratning the 
tenant by his chattels, the lord ina^ obtain from his .seig- 
norial trn>unal a judgment authorizing him to distrain the 
tenant by his land. thid. II. 574 Observe th.at [in the 
1 3th c. ], when words are correctly used, one does not distrain 
a thing ; one distrains a man by (/cn a thing. 

b. with inf, or subora. clause, expressing the 
purpose. 

c Beket^gb In S. Eng. Leg. 1. 128 Scini thomas londcs 
into is liond his men nomc, Ase it were for-to destresmen him 
t he to his court come, c 13x5 Shoreham 72 D^trayned 
he scbolde. Be rytte To do byt jfft that he may. 1609 
Skenk Reg. Maj. 27 He may be dislrenzied in his lands, it* 
come lo court, a i6a6 Bacon Max. tjf Uses Com. Law 
(1636) so Commanding him [the Sberiffe] to distraint them 
by their lands to appear at a certaine day* X84X Arf.agsi. 
Sir H. Davenport m Rushw. Hist. Coll, iii, (1692) L 335 
'That he should distrain fames Maleyerer, Ksq ; to appear 
before the Barons of his Midcsty’s said Court of Exchequer. 
X847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, ling. i. Ixx. (1739) 184 AU such 
as ought to be Knights and are not, shall lie distrained 10 
undertake the weapons of Knighthood. 1787 Blackstunb 
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Comm. II. X35 The widow shall pay nothing for her I 
marriage, nor .shall be distreined to marry afresh. 
rot.LncK & Maitland //«/. Suf'. Lav* 1 . 334 The lord^ ! 
handiest remedy is that of distraining his tenant to perform 
the services that are in arrear. 

O. In later usage : 1 o levy a distress upon (a 
person), in order by the sale of the chattels to 
obtain satisfaction for a debt, particularly for 
arrears of rent. (But the usual construction in this 
sense is fo distrain ufion : see 8 b.) 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. i. ii. f 9 When Squire Peremp* 
lory distrained his tenant for rent perhaps he [etc.], 
i77a Ifist. Rochester 46 Who had liecn distr.Tincd for the 
repair of the head of the bridge. x8i8 CKUi.sK Di^rst (ed. 
a) III. aoi A peer of the realm could never be arrested for 
debt ; the law presuming that he had suificicnt land.s and 
tenements in which he might he distrained. 

8. ahsoL or intr^ To levy a distress. Const. yb/* 

(a thing). Originally in order to comix:! the de- 
faulter, by detention of the thing seized, to pay 
money due* or perform an obligation; but in later 
use including the power to obtain s.atisfactioii by 
sale of the clialtcls. See Distress sb. 3. 

c 1350 in /iWA’’- Oiiifs (1870) 362 Jif eny ^ hat nymeh rente 
of cny tenement in fraunchysc of Jkj Cilec, and his rente 
hollcchc he hy-hyndc, o)>er naif o|ier mure and he nc fynde 
for to dystreyno. X463 Hnr^ IVilis (Camden) 27 If my wil 
be nat deviy cxecutyd in eche pari, they to hauc pover to dis. 
treyne. 15x8 Fahyan ll'itl in C/irott. Pref, 9 , 1 geve full power | 
over the said Church Wardeyns. .to distreyn within any of ; 
the foresald londs and tenements, .and the distres so taken j 
to withold and kepe till the said animy tic . . Ije fully contented 1 
and paied. xsxa Act 4 IUh. Vill^ c. rr To distreyne for 
the s.Tme rentes in the scid Maners. 1559 in Kteaty's 
Altai, (1888) Ajjp. iii. 15a It shalbe laufullfor any ofTycer , 
of the s.Tul Cytn; to dystreinc for the same [yearly rent], i 
X648 Milton Ofiserf. Art, J'enre Wks. 1738 I. 338 Any 
seven or more of them, in r.ase of Kefracturics or Deliii- 
qiiency, may distrain and imprison. 1764 Kukn Paty i 
Laws 351 Where power is given to distrain, it seeiiitlli 
reasonable that power should lie given to cuttie at the goods, 
1863 Fawci.1t /W. /icflM. II. vii. 237 The landlord had of 
course a leg,-!! right to distrain for the rent, 

b. Const, upon, on .a person or thing. (With 
indirect passive to be distrained nfon.\ 

160^ Camden Rem, (J.\ I will not lend money to my 
superiour, upon whom I cannot distrain for the debt. 1689 
Cot, Rcc, Penmylv, I. 31 r He was distreyned upon by 
Cornelius Kmpsnn, for Contrey Rates, E xaminer i 

Sept. 570/2 He was. .threatened, .to be distrained on for the 
assessment and surcharge. x86x Pkak.son Early 4 Mid, 
Ages Eng, xxxiv.(L. », He or hi.s heirs might distrain on them 
iflliis were neglected. X89X Punch 25 Ann 195/2 The total 
/allure of my lust attempt to distrain on the .stock of .a neigh- 
bouring fanner. 

^g. az$sji CLKVF.i.ANn Gcu. Poems^ 4 <.'. (1677) 2 'I'lic 
Airy Freebooter distrains First on the Violet of her Veins, 
Whose Tincture could it be more pure, Ifis ravenous kiss 
had made it blower. <1x678 Marvku. (J.), Rlood, his rent 
to have regain'd Upon the llritish diadr.in distrain'd. 

9 . trans. To seize (chattels, etc.) by way of dis- 
tress ; to levy a clistre.ss upon, arch, 

1531 Dial, on Laws En^, 11. xxvii. (1638) 1x2 A txiund.. 
to put in beasts tlrntbce distrained. ^ 1593 .Shak.s. Rich. //, 

II. lil 131 My Fathers guuds are all dislraynd, and sold. 1671 
F. PHii.i.ii'.s Reg, AWess. 490 The I,aws or reasonable Cus- 
toms of England will not permit a Horse to be destrained 
when a Man or Woman is riding upon him. a 17x3 Ellwood 
Autobiog. (1714)66 If you have no Muncy, yuu haveagood 
Hursu under you ; and w'c can Distniin him fur the Charge. 
X765 Ui-ACKSToMt Comm. I. 256 All procc.ss whereby the 
person of any emba.ssi»(lor. .may b« arrested, or bis goods 
distreined or sei.sed, shall be utterly null and void. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex, i86 All chattels and personal cfTccts, 
found upon the premises, may be distrained, whether they 
belung to the tenant or to a stranger. 

1 10. E^xtensions or loose uses of the legal senses, 
a. To deprive (a person) of (something). Obs. 

Pai..sgr. 523/1,' I distrnync a persone of his lybcrtyc, 
or pTucke some thynge from hym that belongeth him. 
tb. To seize, confiscate, annex. Ohs. 

X59X Shaks. X Hen. VL r iii- Here's Beauford, that 
regards nor (iod nor King, Hath here di.str.Tyn’d the Tower 
to his v.<<e. X676 Hoboks Iliad xi. 6-22, 1 then went his I 
Cattle to deslrain. And take amends for t 1 io.sf; he took of 
mine. 17*7 A. Hamilton AVtn Acc. E. !nd, I. viii. 86 They 
first built a Sconce, .both to secure themselves from sudden 
Attacks or Surprize, as well as to hold wliat they might dis- 
train from the poor Peasants. 

Ilcncc Distrai'ned ppL a , ; Distral'ning vbl. sb. 
and ppt. a. 

c 1380 WvcLiK Set. IVks. III. 30a Stelyng of cliartris, and 
distreynyng of ^ongc ciri.s. ssao-x Ad 22 lien. VI I L c. ta 
If arty such person.. distreined apperc not at the day and 
place conteyned in .snche di.stre$se. K67S-3 Marvell Reh. 
Transp, i. 344 They reckon there would be little |;ot by 
distraining. 1887 spectator 4 June 760/1 To give instant 
warning of the approach ofthe distraining parties. 1895 Daily 
Hdvs 25 Jan. 5/3 The Judge.. has been saying .some severe 
things oil the subject of distraining bailiffs. 

t Distrai'n, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . ^Distraint. 

f 1450 Eng. AfMc. (Surtees) 59 No dlstreyn y^ is made wt 
in^ snyd Burgage, 
a. Restraint, control. 

ei83x Latimer .iVrw. * /f «*///. (1845) 329 The kings high- 
ness.. did decree that all admitted of unK'crsitte.s should 
preach throughout all his realm a.s long as they preached 
well, without distrain of any man. 1598 Florio, Distretta^ 
a destraine, a trouble, an inconvenience. 

IMstriii^ftblo (distrt'i'nabM), a. [a. AF. des- 
treynabU-OY. destreipi'^ *destraignable^ f. stem of 
prec. vb. : see -able.] 


1 . Liable or subject to distraint ; liable to be dis- | 

trained or distrained upon : a. of n person. 1 

[lagi Britton 1. ii[i]. B 7 Si troeffe deus pieges suffisauntz ! 
et dcstrcynables al viscuunte del pays.] x86s Nichols j 
11. 341 It is sufficient to make the summons in (he ! 
fee where be is distrainahle. I 

b. of chattels. I 

1588 Frauncb Laxoiers Log. 1. xvi. 60 His [the King's] 1 
goodes and catteLs arc tinder no tribute, loll, or custoine, 
nor otherwise distreignable. 169X Termes de la Ley 124 
Else they [beasts] be not distreiuable for rent or service. 
1768 Blackstone Cotum. 111 . 7 Instead therefore of men- 
tioning what thinu.<t are dtstreinable, it w'ill lie easier to 
recount those which are not so. x889//im y'/wex LXXXH. I 
333/2 There were other distratnahle goods in tlic house j 
available to satisfy the ckiim for rent. i 

2 . Capable of being distrained for, or recovered 
by distress. 

X79X G. Washington /.ef. Writ. 1891 XIT 76 All the rents 
become due on or before the first day of January in every 
year, and dltlrainablc at the expiration of a certain miinher 
of days thereafter. 1895 Times 17 Jan. 14/4 Subject to iljs- 
trainable rent, 1 

t XKstrainant. Obs» [a. AF. destreynamtt 

OF. desireignant, pr. pple. of dcstreimire to 
Di.strain.] -Distrainer. 

[xa9R BMn*ToN 1. xxviil [xxvii]. § 17 Devers les chiefs 
seignurs destreynauntz.] x^ Act 7 Edxv. /*/, c. 1 § 11 
The Kings Hebts and Duties being first paid, and the 
Distrainant answered of reasonable Cosbi. 

Distrainee (distrc'qi/*)- [f- Dihtrain v. f -ee.] ; 
One who is distrained. | 

xSy^ Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 272 He api>eared virtually as ! 
a tdaintiff like the distrainee in our Action of Replevin. 

IMstrainer (distr^'i ndj). [f. nspicc. -f-EltL] , 
One who distrains ; Pihtkainor. ! 


1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Distresses I'hc effect . . is. to 
driue the |iarty distreined to replevie the ilistrcsse, and so 
to take his action of trespassc against the ilistreincr. X736 
in Jacob Law Diet. (ed. 3). 1863 Mrs. C. Cl.m»kk 

Char. xiv. 363 Thou mightst have become a distruiner for j 
rent, or a surcharger of tiuxe.s. x88o Ml'ikiieao ilaius . 
Digest 5J5 The distrainer had to use certain words of style. 
1893 Law Times XC'IV. 6(k»/ 2 A sheriff’s officer may break 
opcii outhouses, though a distrainer m.ny not. 

Diatrai'nment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] The 
action or fact of distraining; distraint. I 

1756 T. Amory j. Runcle (iBa.s) I. 47 As I was ever liable | 
to distrainment, 1 took my leave. tW* Wrkdkn i.it.w 
Labor 151 Many families have been ruined by this distrain- j 
merit. x886 Pall MaitC. 24 Apr. 4/1 The utily means of j 
enforcing rent is by ejectment, as seizures and tUslraiumcnls 
cannot he carried out in the district. 

Distrainor (disir^'-n/Vj). [f. Distuatn v>., 
after AF, destreinor (Ycar-bks. luiw. ir\] One 
who distrains or levies a distress: a more tech- 
nical form than distrainer, and corrd.ilive to dis» 
trainee. 

1767 Hlacksi'ONe Comm. Jl. 453 If -'t l.Tiwllord distreins 
gootls for rent, or a parish officer for taxes, these for a time 
are only a pledge in the hands of the distreinors. 187s 
PoSTK Cutius IV. ||:»9 In all these c.'ises the dislreinor userl 
a set form of words. 1875 Maine Hist. Imt. ix. 263 T he 
imiKiunded beasts, when the pound was uncovered, had to 
be fed by the owner and not by the distr,ainor. 

Distraint (distif [f. Di.strain 7;., perh. 
after OF. destrainle (13 -16th c. in (Jodef.), des- 
traincte * a restraint of liliertie * (Cotgr.), fern. sb. 
from pa. pple- J cf. Conbtkajnt.] 'Phe action of 
distraining (in the lcg.al sense) ; --Disthem.s sb. 3. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). i8m Ht. Makhneau Loimi 4 
Lugger I. vii. 115 There wouloDe a distraint for penalties. 
T869 Daily Neit^s 25 Aug., The bailiffs shortly afterwards | 
entered the house, and.. made a dbtratnt which ahnosl ; 
stripped it of furniture. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § it». j 
571 J’ayinent of taxes.. was enforced by dlsivaint, 1^5 j 
MAINE Hist. lust. ix. 262 'JTic distrninl of cattle for 1 
daiiuigcs still relutns a variety of archaic features, 
b- Distraint of knighthoodx compulsion to accejit ■ 
knighthood (in consequence of tenure of a knight’s 
fee, or an estate worth £20 a year). (See Distrain | 
V, 7 b, quot. 1647.) 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 281 The distraint of ; 
knighthood was...T link lictweeii the two brandies of the J 
natiunal force. 

tSiatrai't, sb. Obs. [later form of destrait, . 
Destuayt, of. destreit, raod.F. d^troit 
distrid-umA a. A nairow passage (of land or 
water) ; an isthmus or strait ; b. a strait or diffi- 
cult situation ; o. a district. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. vi, [The winds] remysed 
us in to the cruel dystraytis of Eoliis. c 1477 — 4* **i 

I had leucr to rcceyue and p-tssc the distrait of dethe. x^ : 

I . Smutk Cumbhie's Turk. Wars 7 b, If this distraite of y" 1 

land were cut through, Pelopoiicsso shold be an isle. I 

Distrai'tf [a* h'. distrait (in 16th c. also dis- 
traut), pa. pple. of distraireXxs Dihtract. The form 
distrat Rpix*ars to connect this with Diwi’ract.] 
fl. Distracted ill mind ; excessively perplex^ or 
troubled. Obs. 

c Z374 Chaucer Bocth. iff. pr. viii. 8d pou shall t»cn so dcstrat 
by a.spre hi^g*^-** shall forgone sykernesse. 1440 

J. .Shirley Dethe K. James {xZi%) 17 The other ladye<-.. 
cryyng and wepyng, all distraite made a pilous and 
lamentable noyse, '4:x4SO tr. De Imitatione 11. i, So 
miiche is a man lette and distraite, as hiuges are drawen to 
him. 

2 . Having the attention distracted from what is 
present ; absent-minded, [from mod.F., and usually i 


treated as an alien word (drstrf*, disitr^'*) with F. 
fcm. distraite (dzstr|‘t, distr^i*t).J 
I171Z BurK:Ki.L Sped, No. 77 H i One of those Sort of 
Men who are very often absent in Conversation, and what 
the Freni’h call a m/ZMr and a distrait. \ 1748 Ciiuaterf. 
Lett. U774) 1 - cxxxiii. 325, 1 took care nevel'Yo be absent or 
distrait. 1771 Mrs. E. Griffith Lady Barron 1 . 72 He. . 
soinctimc^ apficars gloomy and distrait. X7W Watpoi- 
tafia xlil 21 Oh. Madam (exclaimed the distrait pre- 
late), he had sucti a brimstone of a wife ! 1804 Byron 

Juan XVI. XXX, So much distrait was he. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendeuuis xxvii. She was very distndte. 1857 Kincslky 
7 W K Ago xxvi, She . . tried to make her talk ; but 
she was distrait ^ reserved. X883 K. 1 ngfrsoll in Harped s 
Mag Fch. 431/a Tills knowledge, .kept her distrait, 

+ 3 . as pa. pple. Torn to pieces, divided. Obs. 
1579 E. I^. (floss, in Spenseds Sheph. Cal. June 25 All 
Italywas distraict into. .Fnetiuns. 

t Dlstramina'tion. Obs. rare. [f. di-, Dih- 4 
+ L. stramen [stramind) anything strewn, straw : 
see -ATioN.] Uiithatching, stripping of thatch. 

1654 (-AVI ON Pleas. Notes iii. x. 141 Two Ancient Reverend 
Men had almo.st disthatch’d Ihcir Faces, and could neillicr 
of them sue for distraminalions. 

Distranunel (dislrau-mel), V. rare. [DlB- 6.] 
trans. To rid of trammels ; to uiitrammef. 

1896 R. A. Vaughan Mystics{\Z(Kl\ 1 . 105 The native soul, 
distramincllcd of dim earth, Doth know herself immortal, 
and sits light Unon her temporal ftcrch. 

Distraught (distry l), ppl. a. arch. Also 4- 7 
des-, 5 dys-, 6 diatraghto, 7 distrought. 
[modification of DiHTRAt?T^//. L. distrad-us. 

Not of ordinary phonetic origin, hut due app. to associa- 
tion with other pa. pples. in -ghL a.s caught^ taught, bought, 
brought. sought, thought, wrought. Peril, more iimnedialcly 
influenced hy siraug/tt, jxi. ppm. of -Si ketch ; a.s ihc latter 
had also the form streighi, straight, it may hr that dis- 
fraught -- distreight « Dlstrait. j 

1 . Mentally distracted, by being drawn or driven 
in diverse directions or by conflicting emotions: 
deeply agitated or troubled ; «■ DisTitACTKi) 4. 

*393 GowkkCVh^ I. 2x8 Wherof his herte is so distraught. 
Ib/tL 279 Manya goml fvlawc Hath he drsiiaiiglu by sodrin 
ch.'iiincc. c Z491 Chnsf. Coddt s Chyld. xxvii. 79 .Some hen 
so furforth distraught. .that wliaii they r.untu aycii to hem- 
self it is done fro h^er niynde where they left. 1591 Sfknseu 
Ruincs oj Time 578, 1 in minde remained . , Di.sri'aught 
iwixt fearc and piiir. 1608 iz Hr. Hall Medit. 4 Voitys 
I. B 92 /I'hc worldling slandes .imu/ed and distraught wjlli 
the »;vill. 1610 G. Fled HER ('hrist's Tri, I1632) 44 With 
presimt fear, and fitlure grief disiratighl. 1848 Lytton 
Harold I. i, Her iiiind Is somewhat distraught with her 
misfortunes. 1B77 L- Morris Epic Hades 1. 17, I lay awake 
Distraught with warring thought.s. 

2 . Driven to madness; mentallydcranged ; crazy; 
.-DlSTllAtTKl) 5. 

X59I Shak.s. Rom. 4 JuL iv. iii. 49. i$94 - - Rich. Ill, 
III. V. 4 /Lnd then ugaine begin, and stop -Tgninc, As if thou 
were uiKtraught, and mad with terror. 1598 Stow Snrj', 
(1847) 167 '2 One house, wherein Konietlme were distraught 
mitl lunatic peonlc, 1658 Gaulr Magostrom. 90 Fouls, 
madmeiif melancnoly, fanatic, distraught . 1818 Scott M. 
Perth XIX, '.Arc ye dislr.Tught, lassie?* slioute.d Dorolhy. 
1886 Hai l (.'aink .Son of Hagar iii. v, Hugh Rilson rubhed 
here and there like u inan distraught. 

+b. Uonst. of, in (wits, senses, etc.). Obs. (In 
senses i and 2.) 

* 55 ® d urvlio 4 I sab. (1608) F, Folkes. distrnghlc of w'isdonie. 
1583 T. Wat.hon Ceuturie 0/ Lone Ixxxlx. (Arb.) 125 I.ouc 
is mstraughl of witlc, and hath no end. ifiga H. Cogan ir. 
Pinto's Trav. viii. 23 Like a man distraugnt of his wits 
1 cast myself at the; fret of the Klcplmiit. 1657 Howbi.l 
Londhwp. 66 In this place [Bethlcui] people tlial lie dis- 
traught in their wits. 

t 3 . lit. Pulled asunder, drawn in differt ni direc- 
tions. (Spenserian use.) Obs. 

1596 Si'ENsRR R. Q. iv. vil 31 |.‘\n arrow] in his n.-ipe arriv- 
ing, through it thrild Hi.s greedy throle, thcrcwiih in two 
distraught. Ibid, v. v. 2 A Cauiis. .'J'rayled with ribliandb 
cUversly distraught.^ 1604 R. Cawdkev Tuble Alph,, 
Distraught, drawiic into diuers parts. 164a H. Mo«E.iaN/ 
of Soul 11. ii. II. X, By dlslroughi distension. 

4 . As pa, pple. of Dlstuact, or Di.stkaijcht v. 

1581 Vv:rv\v.Guazzo'sCiv. Couv. 1.(1586) 40!), (Th^Jhave 
bene distraught of their right understanding. 16*5 K. l-ONr. 
Ir. Barclay s A fgeuis 11. xxi. 139 Whfii fury, .h.ilh distraught 
you of your wits? 1816 Southey I ay of Laureate Epil. 2 
Have fanatic dreams distraught his sense ? 

t XMstraU'ght, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prcc.] -Dis- 
traction. 

Martin Mark-all They wil bring you 
out of iho way, through distraught and fearc, 
t DistraU'ght, W. Obs. [improperly used as 
a variant of IHstract v., on the analogy of dis- 
traught and distract jipl. adjs.] Distract v. 

1S79 G. Habvky LctterM-. iC'.imden) 59 Ihere never 
liappetiid any on ibingc. .that did ever dibordcr dls- 
traute the power of my mynclc .‘-o mutche, 1593 Nash r 
Christ's T. (1613) 44 The zcale of thee distraughteth me. 

t Di8trau*gJlted, //A a Oh. [Altered from 
Dtstractbd; ste prec.1 - IIintiiactkii. 

* 57 * 11 ' Lauaterns Ghostes (xyf^' *0 In men, 

which be . . distraughled of their witics. 1^ Spenser 
Hymn Heavenly Ikanty 14 I'hal inimorlall beauiie .. 
Wiich in my weake dislraughicd iiiynd 1 see. itea 
Knolles Hht. Turks {driw 41 His ba,sc determination 
. . all wotidt ling at, us proceeding from a dislraughicd 


t Diltrau'ghtflll, a. Obs. rare, [see prec.] 

Hy.form of Distractkijc. 

1594 2nd Rep. Faustus in 'I’homs Prose Rom. (7858) IH- 
3X§iu a distraughtful fury. 
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DISTRESS. 


tDictranvlitnaM- cV^s./wv, [f.DiHTiuKaiT 
a. + ’SKs.i.] l)istractfc(li)css, disli action. 

1576 Nkwton I.ewNtVs Cotn^Ux. (i63j> 30 Heiux pro- 
c«r(iciIi..i'uviiiK tiotage, and di»trau;})aiie.s.sG uf right wits. 

t JKLstrau'glltlire. Ohs, rare"- [SeeDis- 
TKAU(i«TEi).] Uy-forni of Dlstkactube, distrac- 
tion. 

>594 A'l'/. Faualus in 'J'liutiis /Vvv>‘ Rom. (1838) ffl. 

317 Whii h were witnesses of his distraughture. 

t Distraa’in, Ohs, ran, [f. 

I )IS" I + Stheam v .] httr. To flow away in a stream ; 
to stream down or away. Hence Diatrea’ining 
///. a, 

1630 Rilvuiwait aa6 T.et the dole- 

full rcmciuhrancc thereof produce torrents of learcs frcnii 
your distreaining eyes. ^1750 Shknsionb Rltgicx xv. 4 .A 
swelling tear distrcuin'd from ev’ry eye. //>/«/. xix. 7* O'er 
that virtuous blush distrcaiiis u tear. 

tDiatrea'Snre, V. Ohs. rare, [Dim- 7n.] 
tram. To despoil of a trcasuic. 

Enchirid. tv. xxi, Oislreasuio him of his 

ill.giit Wealth. 

tDistree'v Ohs. Honce-XiHi. [I >18- 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive or stiij) of tree-s. 

a *638 MF.r>B Disc. Josh, x.xiv. a6 Wks. (lO;-..) i. 08 Of 
some of the Prosenehas they cut down the 'J'lees . . Mark 
here, They dis-tree’d the Proseucha’s. 

I>i8treiii(e, obs. forms of DrsritAi.v. 
t Distre'Znpe, V. Ohs. rare — ^. To dislctnjter. 
i:tS3a Dewes Introd, h'r. in Palssr. (1B52} 941 To dis- 
treinjjc, destremper. 

Distress (distre's' , sh. P'urtns : 3-6 destroase, 
4-7 dlatreaao, (4 deatrea, 4 7 diatres, 5 dia- 
try88(o, 5-6 dystrease, 6 dyatroa', 7- distroaa. 
[ME. a. OF. destreu', 'SDrste, late pop. 

J... *Mst>ietia^ f. ilistn\ /-ns. |.m. jiple. of lih/riHqi^re 
to Dihtraj.v ilikc aniF^stia from atifittsttts) \ dis 
tress is the fact of distraiiiitjg or condition of being 
distraineil, in tlic various senses of the vb.] 

;I. tl. The .action or fact of straining or pressing 
tightly, strain, strc,s.s, pressure ; pressure em- 

{ flovetl to produce action, constraint, compulsion ; 
e.ss usually, pressure applied to prevent action, 
restraint. Ohs. exc. in dial, (iti which the primary 
sense is still used.) 

13.. Cursor . 1 /. 283(30 (Cott.) And i, prest, fundcti vte 
of distresse, In dcdly sin has suugen messe. *1384 Chai;. 
CKR //. Fame in. 497 This Eolus with harde grace lieldc 
the wynflc.s in distresse And gan hem vnder him to presse. 

A 1408 in Kuj^. CiUis (1870) jdi He shewed wijKiute dys- 
tresse, weiher he be of fraunch^’sc oh®*" he, and be of 


towne. I? 14x0 t'alfitd, on // ush. 


f Swathe a tender 


vyne in bondcs suftc : Ffor bondc to hardde wol holde it 
in distrciisc. r 14M Chester FI, (Sli.'iks. Soc.) IP. 52 ( lod 
1 lake to willnc-s That 1 doc this by dcslresse. 1481 Can- 
ton Myrr. 11. xxii. 114 The aycr that i.s shctle fast within, 
the whiche is enclosed in^ grete distrvsse. sfiffo Si'EN.skk 
F. 0 . I. i. 32 In wastfull wildcmcsse . . by w’hich no living 
wight May ciicr puss, but thorough great dislressc. [1876 
Surrey Frtnnndalisms^ Distress, strain; c.g. 'Sl.'tckcn 
they there ropes before you go, and then there won't t)e no 
distrejis on the Irivk-lclolh '. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-hk., Distress, strain; stress; aiipllcattuii of force. 
‘Theer wunna l>e no distress on iliat theer edge tin [—till] 
after 'arvcsi.'l 

tb. TTie ovcrpoweiing pressure ^'somc advcr.se 
force, as anger, hunger, bad weather ; stress (of 
weather, etc.). Ohs, 

1485 Caxton Chas. tit. 187 Py de..itre.sse of angre he look 
n xtaiTe for to smyte the ines-sagcr. 2486 Hk. St. A limns 
Ci b, In ^cle destre<;.se of hitngrc. 1568 Okahon Chron. 
IT. 87 Driven by di.strr.ssc of w'cather about the partes of 
Austria. 1588 Greene Faudosto (v(x7) 43, I was say ling, 
and by disti csse of weather, 1 was driuen into these coasts. 
X793 SmitIATon Edystone L. (.'ontents ro. Driven westward, 
by distress of weather. Ibid, 12 Without any distress of 
weather, the Buss got loose. 

2 . 'Ehe sore pressure or strain of adversity, trou- 
ble, sickness, pain, or sorrow ; anguish or affliction 
.Tflccting the body, spirit, or community. 

1J97 K. Gi.ot’C. (1724) 460 Pc kyng, ^at so defended 
hym, as in such deslres.se. £'13^ K, Bkcnne Chron. 
Iraxe (Rolls) 3472 pan were jiey hope in hard dc.stres. 
ctaSj ChacckkZ. <j, if. 664 Cleopatra, To cgipt is sche 
fled (or dred ic for ilc-strcsse. e 1400 Rom. Rose Puync 
and i)istrc!i.sc, 8ykne.s.sc and Ire, and Malencoly . . Ben of 
hir palcy.s sctiatour.s. 1413 Piigr. Strude (Caxton 1483) iv. 
XX. (35 Vc knoweth iny coinforlelcs d3’s(re.s.se. x 6 ooShaks'. 
A. L. II. vii. <.)o Art thou ihu.s boldcn'd man by thy 
distres? >'^1611 Miklk i F/m^s L 29 \*i the Lord lineth, that 
hatli redeemed my s«ju 1 c out of all distresse. a 16^ Ur. 
Hall Rom, ICks. 2 Being in great disiross of Con- 

Kcieiice. 1667 Mii.to.s P. f„ .vii. 613 With sorrow and 
hearts dislre»K Wearied I fell asleep. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit, tudia II. v. viii. 627 The Company's financc.s, 
»lw.Ty.s in disirc;-s, . 1853 J. IL N EWMAN Hist. Sk. (1873; 
n. II. iii. 252 This event., filled him with the utmost 
distress and desiiondcncy. 1867 Dicken.s Lett, (18S0) 11 . 
273 There is great distress here among the pixir. 

b. with a and pi. A sore trouble, a misfortune 
or calamity that jircsscs hftrdly ; esp. in pi. straits, 
dislTCKsing or strained circumstances. 

. >549 GoviMio.M.ii.ttc. Erasm, Far.. Rom. viii. (R.), That 
(nay l»oldly speake v/ilo God, 
1588 L oj)i«! of a l2:iter sent out of England to Don 

nernaidin Me.ndoza . . Wherctinlo are adiuyned certaine late 
Adveriiseinenis, coiKerning the lo.'^ses and distresses hap- 
pened to the Spanph N avie. iflog Shaks. Maeb, iv. Hi. 1 88. 
1899 I*. Haukis Fxxrivol * Jro't So inuny .storms, 


! that Iroib im n, and horses felt excessive distresses, 1691 
Wooo Ath. D.rjii. II. 5^ His di::.tre.sses m.TcIo him stoop so 
low us to be ail Aijcdanan. 1^3 Bukke Sp. on E. Indut 
Fill Wk.s. IV. 129 Want of tecTing for the distresses of 
mankind. x84a Tknnv.som Dora yf Then distresses came 
on him. 

0 . Kaut. * A term used when a ship requires im- 
mediate assistance from unlooked-for damage or 
danger' (Smyth Ssatlcr*s IVord-hh.). 

1659 n. i*Ki.L fmpr. Sea 201 Firing of Guns, which is 
Commonly a signal of that .snips distress that flre.s. 1697 
Dami’Ikk ('tiy..-!. 394 Any Ship in distress may be refreslieu 
and recruiterl here. X7a6 Shelvockk Kfly. nmud World 
^ returned to uur ships ag.'iin, and made signals 
of distress. X74S P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson' e Voy. 156 They 
fired four Guns as Signals of Distre&s. 1839 Lonce. Wreck 
of liesp. xi, Some ship in dtstrc.ss, tliat caimot live In such 
.Til angry sea ! 

d. ‘ Distressed ’ or exhausted condition under 
extreme physical strain. (Also Jig.^ 
z86i A. Trolloi'K La Beata I. 162 (Hopi^e) l*he lady 
arnve:j at the lop [uf the .stairs] with very visible signs of 
I ‘ distress * in wind and limb. 1887 IL D. Tk.mll in Maan. 

\ Mag. July 177A 'fheir patience, which is already showing 
! manifest signs of distrcs.s, will be coinplelel y ' pumped ' before 
long. 

II. Law. 

3. Thu notion of distraining; the legal seizure 
and detention of a chattel, originally for the pur- 
pose of thereby constraining the owner to pay 
money owed by him or to make satisfaction for 
some wrong done by him, or to do some other act 
(e.g. to appear in court) ; according to later prac- 
tice, in order that out of the proceeds of its sale 
(if not redeemed within a fixed periotl) satisfaction 
may be obtained of some debt or claim, now, 
esiwcially, for rent unpaid. 

c lago Rekcl 761 in S. Rue. Leg. 1 . 128 On me. nast ]m power 
nonswych<Icstres.scfor-touu. ei^o R. BBUNSECA»TWL(tBio) 

1 86 And neuer borgh uo dcstresse suld cluymc of no right. 

*543 O'. Act 51 //en. 11 1.(1 26(3) Do Dostrictione Scaocarii 
(Berthelei), .\i\tl if he brynge the taylc of .any shy rifle or 
IjiiylyATc, of payment matlc to them of the iliyng dein.Tiindcd i 
..then the dlslressc !ih;il scase. *613 Sik H. Finch Laxv 1 
(1636) I ts Dislichse is a taking of chattels, .fmiid upioii the 1 
same land . . for hatlsfaction of arerages. 1614 K alligii II ist. 
World \n. *1634) 113 The Phociaiw not ntcutiing so to Io.se j 
their Rent, made a dlstrcsio; hy strong Iiiind. 1768 Black- t 
sroNK Comm. III. 6 A distress. -the taking of a personal 
chattel out of the jH»ssc>sion of the wrongdoer into the 
custwly of the parly injured, to procure a satisfaction^ for 
the wrong committed. 1794 CIonwiN Cal. Williams 46 Tho 
s<iuire . . took the earliest opportunity of seizing on his 
reiiininitig properly in the mode of a distress for rent, 
1818 Ckuise /Vctj/(ed. 2) in. 299 A right to enter on the 
lands, to .seiVe the cattle and other personal chattels found 
there, an<l to sell them for payment of the rent which i.s 
called a riistress. 1836 Dickk.n.s Sk. lio:: v, 1 put in a good 
many' distresses in my time (continued Mr. Hiingk 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 250 The btanch uf the law which we 
now call the I^aw of Distress. 

b. Double^ Grand, Finite, Infinite, Personal, 
Real nhlress ; stx; ijuots. 

1641 'Fermes do la f.oy^ 125 Dlstressc . . is divided first 
into finite and infinite, fiiiUeis that which Is limited by Law, 
how often it shall bee made to bring thc^ p.Trty to tryall of 
the aotiuu, as once or twice. Dislressc infinite is wuhoiii 
liiiiilatlon uutill the party c<imcs, as against a Juric that 
rcfiiscth to appeare upon certificate of assise. x6^ Hloont 
Law Diet., Distress Fersonalva made by distrciiung .t Mans ' 
movable I U>ods . . Distress Real Is made upon immovable 
Goods . . A Grand Distress is that which is made of all ; 
the Goods and Ch.Tttcls that the parly hath w'ithin the 
County'. *768 B1.ACKST0NK Comm. 111 . isi distress., 
that lia.s no bounds with regard to it's quantity, and tn.ay 
be repeated from time to time, until the stubbornness of , 
the parly is cumjuercd, Is called a distress infinite. 1861 
W. Bkli. Diet. Law Scot, s, v. Double Distre.is,^ Where ; 
arrestments have been used by two or more crcililor.s, in 
order to attach the funds of tneir debtor in the hands of ! 
a tliird party, .such arrestments coiislitutc what is called 
double distress. ... ' 

t c. The right or power of distraining, the ' 
seigniory of a district. Ohs. rare. ; 

[1x91 Bki tton vr. iv, § 12 Si ccii garr.Tinil ne soit inie cn : 
la destrrsce le M'scoiiiite dc cel pays. tr. If the warrant is 
not .situated within the distress (-district) of the slierifi' of 
that country.] a 1658 Ci.KVELANii Rustic Rampant Wks. 
(1687) 459 The other Growtnolls of the Neighbourhood, , 
subject to the nistrc.ss, or Seigniory of Saint Albans. 

4. The chattel or chattels seized by this process. 

1 1x91 I’MiTTON I. xxviii. f 2 Pur qe bcsles ct autres dc.s- 
tresces nc .voinl mic trop loungeinent detenucs enparkcz.] i 
1411 F. K. (PV//s(i 882) xoTakyiigc a disiressc in defawic ; 
of payiiieiit. 151a Act a Itm, Fill, c. 1 1 If .. no dislressc , 
simicicnt there can be touude, 1568 Gkai* roN Chron. 1 1 . . 
128 It was agteed .. that the distresses taken for the same 
should be rolored, and if any were perished by keping, j 
then the Abliot to make them good. x^i Termos de la 
Ley 1/4 Disiresse i« the thing wtitch is taken and distrained \ 
upon any land for rent behinde, or other duty, or for liuri ; 
done. 1700 Tykrki.i. '//«/. Eng, 11 . 1109 Neither the i 
Bf ast.s nor any other Distress, .shall be sold . . within fifteen I 
days. 1886 Kkoman & Lvon Law Landlord T. (cd. 3) j 
238 The Landlord acquires no pru|>erty in the distress, and 
it i.s an ahusc_ of his power if he u.se the distress, except in 
the case of milch cows, which may he milked. 

t b. Old Law of .Scot I , : see qiiots. Ohs, 

Attf Jas. It, c. ^ Item of gret stalls, .of y« } 
i|iiliilkc y.Ti half u.se to Uik y' dLstreb-s for the contlnuacionc 
of y ' fare The quhilk distresses air to be deliueryt agane at 
the court ofy* fayr gif y* penmne has done iia dcult nor 
dictrulling in y« fayr. 1710 .Nummary Flew of Feudal 
Law .s. V., Distresses were pledgee taken by thu Shorifl* 


from those who came to Fair.s for their good behaviour ; 
which at the end of the Fair or Mercat were delivered 
l>aclc, if no harm was done. 

in. 5. attrih. aud Comb., as distress-gun, 
•rooket, signals of a ship in dislrtss; distress- 
sale, a sale of distrained goods ; distreas-warrant, 
a warrant authorizing a distress. 

18x3 Joanna Baillik Poms ipo The drear dixtress-gun 
moaiung. x8a6 Sydney Smith Memoir (1855) II. 272 We 
hear nothing here but of dlstres:; bazaarii and the high price 
of hay. Lowbi.i. Dryden Pr. Wks. 1890^ 111 . 139 

I )istress'ruckct.<i sent up at intervals from a ship pu&t about 
to founder. X8B3 Pall Mall G, 5 Apr. lo/i This meeting 
desires to call public attention to the exaction of extra- 
ordinary tithes by the distress sale effected this day.^ 1888 
Union Signal (Chicago) 5 Apr., The number of distress 
and dispo.sses.sory warrants issued. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
13 Oct. 4/3 The ljuat was launched oue hour after the 
ve.s.sul bhuw’ud distress flares. 

Distrags (distre-s), V, Pa, t. and pa, pple. 
diatressed; also dlatrest. [a. Ah', destresse r 
(Statutes of Edw. Ill) « OF. deslresser, orig. t/tfj- 
/r««Vr: late L. districtiare, f. district-us\ sa^ 
prec. (See also sense.s 5 and 6 .)] 

1. tram. To subject to severe strain or pressure 
(physical, financial, or other) ; to put to sore straits, 
to embarrass ; now esp. to afflict or exhaust, as 
jiainful exertion which pots a severe strain upon 
the physical powers. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P, B. 880 J?ay kroblcd & krpng & hrwc 
vuioe his erez, & distresed hym wonder stray t with strenkhc 
ill the prece. 1^3 Cath. Angl. 102/1 To Distresse; x>bi 
to Stresse [To Slre-sse, distringere], 15m Palsum. 5U3/2, 
I clistresse, I pul .t thynge to an utter prole to Irye whether 
it wyll holde, or endure, or not,y<.* dostraigns. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 85 To Disti csse, disfrahere, 1578 T. Proctok Gorg. 
Gallery, Pyramus ^ Thisbio, Disirest with woodlike rage, 
the words he out ajitade. 1600 E. Blount Ir. Conesta^io 
30 .Seeing his Rouldinr.s dislie.sscd fur water, he coiiimanded 
them to landc .Tnd refrcKh themselves, xixx Biiii.k 2 Cor. 
iv. 8 Wee arc troubled on eiiery side, yet not distre9.sc(i 
[1881 R. V. straitened]. i66s Boylk .Spring id" Aim. ill 
(1682) 38 Being sutticicnily lU.stresseu by Avocations of 
several sorts. ^ 17x4 Swwr Pros. St. Affairs Wk.s. 1755 II. 

I. 209 ITlie ministry] have been frequently deserted or dis- 
tressed upon the t»usl pressing oa;a.sions. S771 Golusm. 
If ist. Eng. III. 228 The. .servants of the crown, .distressed 
their private fortunes to gratify their sovereign. 1791 * G. 
(iAMUADo,* Ann. llorsem. xii. (1809) iti But Looby [race' 
horse] being disirest l>y the severity of thi.s, and the first 
heat, w’as forc'd to submit to his adversary, .by h;df a neck. 
18x5 Mrs. Sherwood Old Times i. (Houbton Tracts I. 
No. 24. to) Does he not often distress hincself in order to 
pay a good round sum to have him properly instructed? 
18M Dickens Lett. (18B0) 1 1 . 339 The railway journeys 
dislres.s me greatly. x8U Times 5 Apr. 7/2 Several of the 
oarsmen were fearfully distressed. 

b. transf. 

i7»t i*KK«Y Daenenh. Breach 7 Stillage . . earry’ii out 
without the Moittn of the Thames . . there .subside.s . . anti 
distresses the Entrance into the Port. Ibid. 20 The.. 
Inconveniences which distress th.Tt Port. 1794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams 25 , 1 have .secn.AOu many pa.storal dittic.s 
distressed in lack of a meaning. 
t2. a. To crush in battle, overwhelm, coerce, 
b. To harass or put to straits in war. Ohs, 

X489 Caxton Faytes 0 / A , 1. viii. '21 Men ynoughe for to 
dystresse bothc hym and his gretc oust. 14^ Fakyan 
Chron. iv. I.\xi. 50 [HeJ w'n.s pitrpo.setl to hane frayed with 
tiie sayd Maximus, and to liauc distressed hym. Ibui. v. 
Ixxix. yi They than manfully is.sued out, & gaiie to y® 
Frcnschmcn harde hatuyll^ but fortune wa.** to theim fro- 
warde, so tliat they were dislres.syd. x^Grakto.v Chron. 

II. 1308 At the length the rebels were distres.sed, taken and 

executed. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. «y Commit). 24^^ ^ he 
Duke of Savoy, .on the other side dcstressing (iciioa with an 
Armic. h 1656 Usshkr Ann.vi. (1688) 259Buthc passing the 
River, c|uickly distressed and routed them, Steki.e 

Tatler ifo, 29 p 3Taking her as we do Towns and Castles, by 
distressing the Place. 17x7 A. Hamilton Noxu A ce. E. hut. 
1 . xii. J37 The PoiTugueze lorgc Cannon from their Walls 
disturbed .Tiid distrcsL his Cmnp. X’fffh Morse A me.r. Ceog. 
I. 290 Anson, with a squadron of ships . . distressed tlie 
Spanish settlements on the western shore of America. 

3. T'o constrain by force or infliction of suiTcring 
(to do a thing, into, out of something). 

a 1400 50 Alexander 2781, I am depely distrys-syd {ms 
elede for to wirkc. 17*7 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
I. ii. 18 They could have e.'isily distre-ssed the Boats Crew.s 
out of thu Woods. ^ X74a Youno Nt. Th. 11. Pref. (1787) 141 
Yet is it an error into which bad men^ may naturally be 
distressed. 1768 A. Hamilton Federalist (Webster 1828), 
Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a sacrifice 
of fluty. 18x9 W. Irving Granada 1 . vi. 53 Mulcy Aben 
llassan . . attenqited to distress it [the city] into terms, by 
turning the channel of the river which runs by its walls. 

4. To cause pain, suffering, agony, or anxiety to ; 
to afflict, vex, make miserable. Now chiefly rejl. 
or passivi : cf. DrsTKEHSicn ppl. a, 

1586 [see D1SIRK.HSE0.] i6zi Bihlk 2 S<Mn. i. s6, 1 am 
distres.sed for thee, iny brother lonathun, very pleasant 
hast thou beene viito me. X84X J, Jackson True Evnng. 
T. 1. 77 We must not vexe ourselves .. nor distre^ ourselves 
with bootlesse probiemes. 174X Middleton Cicero II. ix. 
336 To . . take all measure.s of distressing liim. 1800 Mrs. 
Hkkvey Mourtray Font. III. 205 ‘ Why^. .*aid she, weep- 
ing.,* why distress me thus?* 1884 Forues in Eng, lit. 
Mag. Jan. 235 The Emperor had asked where he >vas without 
a satisfactory answer, wliereat hone»t Bazaine was sore dis- 
tressed . Mod. 'Che tone of your letter greatly distresses me. 
Do not distress yourxelf about the chtla, he is safe. 
t 6 . To rob (of bag^a^, etc.) ; to plunder. Cf. 
D8TRU88, DI8TBU8S. Ohs* 
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DISTBIBTTTB. 


DISTHSSBED. 

(App. repr. OF. tieitrousse*'^ perh. confounded with ties- 
troisscr *■* ih‘ity€sser,] 

C1489 Caxton SatiHes 0/ Aywon iv. 116 All they.. that 
bare oiiy vytaylles, 4 hey were dystrejMcd by thevm [tous 
ceulx q* portoient viures estoient de.<itrou.s.scy]. Ibia, H e wax 
. . dy«tre9!«ed of .suche vytaylles as he hadde. s5f6 St, Papers 
Hen, VI lit XI. 17 Our men distre.s.sed almost all their 
victualies. 1368 Grafton ChrcH, II. 373 [He] set upon 
thein» and distressed them and their shippes and so brought 
them into dy verse Partes. 

6. To levy a distress upon, subject to a distress^ 
warrant ; « Distrain v, 7, 

[Quot. T440 may be In sense i : in the later quuts. the vb. 
seems to he a deriv. of the .sb.] 

C1440 yaco 6 *s Well iv. 28 Allc {to iay>men, )Tat..ony 
.sw^'cn clerk arestyn, or dystre.ssiu, or enprisoun wrongfully. 
1609 Skknk Reg, Maj\ 78 'Fhc distre.s (or gudes poynded) 
sail remaine in the posse.H.sion of the coinploiner, vntil it be 
discussed, quhither he is lawfullic or vnlawfullie di.stressed. 
lyoy J. Johnson Clergytn. Vntle M, 248 Quakers, who are 
liable to be distress'd, xyjx Smollrit Ilumph,^ C.l, (1815) 
14, 1 will not begin at this time of day to distress my 
tenants, because they are unfortunate, and cannot make 
fe^ular payments. 1823 lilac Inn. Mag, 703 His generous 
chief distresses him to the very blankets on nis bed. 

absot, 1811 Monthl^f Mag, XXXIV. 596 He. .replied that 
the landlord might di.stre.SK for the rent. 

Hence Bistro'asing vbl. sb. 

tS 99 M iMsiicu, A distrc.s.Hing, aprietatuienlo, 1603 Knoi.i.f..s 
Hist, Turks 28 Ho put to sem a, huge fleet.. for the 
distressiri]; of the sea towns. 1633 P. Fi.ktchkk Purple I si, 
111. xix, So when a tyrant raves, nis .subject.s pressing, His 
gaining is their lusse, his trea.<ure their distressing. 

Distressed CdiBtre*st,/i7^4 -e'sed), ppl. a. Also 
6-9 distrest. [f. prec. -kit 1.] Afflicted with 
pain or trouble ; sorely troubled ; in sore straits. 

1^ Tl. Young Gttaszo's Crf,Coit 7 i. iv. 2x9 Bitter teares. 
which copionxlie . .fell from niy distressed cics. 1597 Hookf u 
Reel, Pol, V. Ixvii. § 12 That puore distressed woiiiuii 
commyng vnto ChrLst. x6oz Cohnwai.i.yes Disc, Seneca 
(1631) 43 To heare the distreh.sed.s peliiiuns. 163a Lithcow 
Trav. II. 51 Giving comfort to our distressed bodies. 1719 
Db Fok Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 32 Thi.s distressed sliip's crew. 
1719 Buti.kk Sert$u Wks. 1874 II. 64 We . . comnassionatc 
the di,strc.sscd. X838 TriiMt.wALi. Greece I V. 31 1 ills distrest 
countrymen. 1867 S.\iii.ks Huguenots hUig, vi. (1880) 89 
Invitations to the distressed Flemish arlirans to come over 
and settle in England. 

b. Of actions or conditions: rcitaining to or 
showing distress ; in straits, sorely straitened. 

CXS9S IIacon Confer. Pleasure (i8;o) 22 Consider how 
benigne care and correspondence she gaue to the distressed 
reqtieste.i of that king. 1825-4^ Dcelar, 0/ Ckas. /, App. in 
Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) I. i 'T’he distressed extremities of 
Our dearest Uncle the King of Denmark. 1754 Mrs. 
Dkcanv Lei. to Mrs. Deroes 16 May, It would he unkind 
in me to leave her in the distrest way she is in. 1785 
J. Thl’si.kk Mo,iern Times 1 . 168 Their poverty and di.H* 
tressed situation. 

Distressedly (distre‘s6dli), adv, [f. prec. f 
-LY 2.] In a distressed or sorely troubled manner. 

1890 Temple^ liar Mag, Aug. 466 Her poor wandering 
brain i.s still distre^scdly labouring. 1893 hfcCAHi iiv Die- 
tutor I. 178 Hamilton began distre.s.sedTy. 1894 Temple 
Bar Mag. Cl. 190 Emnua i.s distressedly silent. 

Distre*8fedne88. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being distressed ; distress, 
x59a Wyrlev /I rr/ior/V 154 For fcllowes nniny in distressed- 
nes Is to the greeuaiice much releasiiient. ^ 1617 Hifkon 
Wks. IT. 380 Tho.se extraordinary fits of distressednessc. 
with which God i.s pleased to excrci.se Kome of His. 1625 
Sanitkkson Serm. I. 133 Compassion to the poverty or 
distres&cdncss of any. 

Di8^*886r. [f. Distress v. h- -eu i.] One 
who distresses. 

16x7 Ainsworth T/T/oZ. Ps. xxiii. sThou founubhest before 
me, a tabic, in pre.setiee of my di.stre.s.sei h. — Annot. Penint. 
Gen. xiv. 20 Knemies or Dislresscrs. 

Di8tre'88ftll, a- [f. Distress Full 

of or attended with distress. (A literary and chiefly 
poetical word ; not colloquial.) 

1 . Fraught with, causing, or involving distress ; 
distressing ; painful. 

1301 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 126 To case your Coiintrie 
of JistrcRsefuIl Warre. 1604 — Ol/t. i. iii. 157 Of some 
distressefull stroke That my youth .suffer’d. 1730 Johnson 
Rambler N<x 78 ^ 5 What is above all distre.ssful and 
alarming, the final sentence. 1820 Scokk.suy Acc. A retie 
Reg, II. 207 Night, a tempestuous sea, and crowded ice, 
must probably produce an high a degree of honor in the 
mind of the navigator, who is. .subjected to their di.stressful 
influence, as aiiy. i8fo J. P. Kknnedy Horse Shoe R, xix. 
228 Subjects of distressful uncertainty. 

fb. Attended with distress, gained by severe 
toil. Obs, rare. 

Shaks. Hen, V, iv. i, 287 Who with a liody fill’d, 
and vacant mind, Gets him to rest, emtn'd with distresscfull 
bread. 

2 . Of i:>ersons, their actions, slate, etc. : Full of 
distress ; marked by or indicating distress or suffer- 
ing ; ill great distress, sorely distressed. 

180X Munuav, etc. Dewn/all Earl 0/ HuuHfigtoft 1 , ivb, 
IxToke if you see not a distresseful man, Tliat to himsclfe 
intendech violence. 17x5-80 Popk Hiotl xvii. 293 Wide 
The field re«echo'd the distressful sound. CoWPUK 

Conversation ziC Fix on the waistcoat a distressful stare. 
s868 Browning Ring 4 * Bk. ix. 969 At a safe distance, both 
distressful watch, 1883 Portn, Rev. Juno 873 The most 
distressful districtM lie in the west. 

Di8tr6*88ftllly, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a distressful manner ; in sore distress ; distres^ly. 

xng Nashb Christs T, (1613) ^4 DUlressefully am I 
diuided fioin thee, x6xx Cotor., Mtserablement, miserably, 


wretchedly . . di^trvsscfully. 1775 Johnson /.»•/'. io .Mrs. 
Thrale 1 7 J une, I am distressfully and frightfully d«. uf. x8v9 
G. Mi£Ri{uriii Egoist III. xiib 284 LaetUia distressfully 
.scribbled a line, .to deliver to him. 

]>i8tre*88fiRlne88. [f. a8prec. + -NE«H.] The 
(juality of being distressful ; painfulness. 

xBm Sat. Rev. 23 Aug. 242/1 We cannot but smile a little 
at tne vehemence of tnc actions . . at the truly English 
distressfulness of the manner of taking amusement. 

Di8tre*88XlLff, ppl, a, £f. Distress v, + 
-ING 2.] That distressesi or causes distress ; see the 
verb. 

tfis86C *TBSS pRMUMOKB /V. LX. vi, Again.st dibtresi^ing foe.s 
Let us thy .succour finde. 17x9 Dk Fob Crusoe (L.), under 
these distressing circumslarn'es what could 1 do ? axSgg 
M acaulay Hist. Eng, (1861) V. 228 The heat of u distressing 
midsummer day. 

Di8tre*88i]igly, atlv. [f. nrec. 4 - -LY 2.] In 
a distressing manner; distressful I v, painfully. 

X786 Miss Ci-AvroN in Mrs. Delnnys Corr. .Ser. 11. III. 
411 It was serious, hut not distressingly so. 1^5 I.iyisi;- 
STONE Zambesi xx. 408 Our progress pp w.as distressingly 
slow. 1870 Pkoi tor Other Worlds vii. 170 Prolonged and 
bitter frosts, contr.a.sting so distressingly with the iiiwigincil 
geniality of his summer weather. 

Dlstrost, var. distressed, pa. t. and pplc. of Dis- 
tress V, 

Distreyne, obs. form of Distrain v. 
tl>i8tri*bTie, v, obs, [a. F. distribiic-rt ail. 
L, distribu-Zre to Distribute.] -Distribute. 

£'1477 Caxton fason 70 b, Only for to hauc dislribncd 
this so noble a ionde. 1483 — Cato E ij b, I counccyl the. . 
that thou lie gyuc nc ilistrybue thy goodcs to thy children. 

Di8tri*bueild. [ad. L. dislribHond-umt neut. 
of distribuend us * to be distributeil gerundive of 
dislnbiiZre.'] 'Fhat which is to be distributed. 

X874 .SiiMiwicK Meth. Ethics xi. 330 Thc sqciul distribuend 
inclu(ie.s nut moiciy the means uf obtaining plcasurahlc 
pa.s.sivu feelings. 

Distribulance, var. Distroumlanoe. Obs, 
Distributable (distri bi/ztab’l), a. Also 7 
-iblo. [f. Distribute zu + -ablk.] Capable of 
being distributed ; sec the verb. 

1654 Z. CuKK Logkk (1657) 10 Words . . significative . . of 
the parts of the whole distributible. 1655 Fullur Ch, Hist, 
Xf. vii. 11 99 The money gathered at the oflTcrtory, distrilnit* 
able by the English Liturgy to the poor alone. 1823 J . 1 !ai»* 
COCK bom, Amusem. 161 fniparting the full amount of lliu 
distribulalilc carbon to the oxygen of the atniosplicri;. 
1827 WiiATKLY S 5 note, He might have said ilmt in 

such a proposition as the uhovc the predicate i.s distributable, 
but not that it is actually distributed. 

Distributary (distri’bi/zturi), a, and sb, [f. 
L. ppl. stem distribute (see Distribute w.) + -auv.] 

A. adj. 1 1 . Distinct, several. Obs, 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg., For howc 
many distributary intcncyuus were they created ? 

2 . Distributive; ‘that distributes, or is distri- 
buted ' (Worcester), 
x^ WoKCKsiKK cites Williams. 

B. sb. Something whose function is to dis- 
tribute ; applied to branch canals distributing water 
from a mam one. (Cf. tributary.') 

x886 J. T. WiiCLLEK India under Brit. Rule 175 'I'he 
Ganges canal . . runs along the Doab . . throwing out dis- 
tributaries at intervals. X89X Cornh. Mag. May .S53 The 
great canal, of which the small channel. . was a distributary. 

tDistri'bute, pa, pple. Ohs, Also -ut. 
[ad. L. distribubus, pa. pple. of distribuire : see 
next.] Distributed (of which it was prob. at length 
regarded as a contracted form). 

1434 E. K. Wills (1882) t79 To be distribute among i>ore- 
folk. 1538 Stakkky England 11. it. 183 By them al by.schup- 
rykys and al hyc oflfyee of dygnyte schold 1^ dyKtrybui. 
XM Aur. Hamilion Catech. (1884) 98 1 'o be distrubit [? dis> 
tnbut] to tliaim self. 1582 Wills Inv. N. C. (Surtees i R35) 
20 3 Sex pounds tliirieync .shillings forpence to be dislribiilc 
ciuongst ye poore of the parishc. 

Distribute (distri'bi//t), V. Also 5-8 dea*, 6 
dy®" » 5-6 pa. I, and pple, diatribut. [f. L, dis- 
tribute ppl. stem of distribuZre, i. Di»- i, in various 
direction.^ +lnbulre to .issign, grant, deliver.] 

1 . Irons, To deal out or bestow in portions or 
shares among a number of recipients ; to allot or 
apportion as his share to each person of a number. 

1480 Capok AVK C/<n>//. 33 Josue. .disposed and diKtribut 
the lond of beliCKt to the puple.^ 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 


2. 'i'o spread or disperse abroad through a whole 
sp.Ti'c or over a whole surface ; properly, so that 
iMcli pai t of the space or surface receives a por- 
tion; less definitely, to spread generally, scatter. 
(In pass, often with reference merelyto situation, 
with no idea of motion : cf. diffused, dispersed.) 

C1511 \st Eng. Bk, Amer, lArb-jintrod. 33/x They xhall 
he dystributed or parted thorough all the world. 16x5 
J. Si t-i’HKNK Satyr, Ess. 229 A Spend-thrift . . will promise 
much und meatie nuthing ; for he distributes bisii words as 
coiiiiiionly as Piiniurs. xfieo Vennkr Via Recta vii. too 
Those that arc of a soft substance, arc easily diccsicd, and 
distributed. 1736 Nature Displafd III. 431 This subtle 
and active Element [fircl is distributed in great Abundance 
alt round the Earth. 1875 Vre's Diet. Arts III. 6s7 
(Priniing Machine) The mechanism for supplying the ink, 
and distributing it over tiie form. x8te A. K. AVallacf 
Damoinism 340 M.Tiiimalia may be said to be universally 
distributed over the globe. 1890 Wormkll Klectr, in 
,Sen>. Man 49 On [non -spherical J shapes electricity is not 
uniformly distributed. 

b. Said of the itimiftcation of vessels, pipes, etc. 

1659 Vutg. Errors Censured ys Nerves . . divided into . . 

! Filaments, distributed after u most exact order throughout 
j the wliule Body. i8c^ Aukrnetiiy Supg. Obs, 20 The 
! vessels are distnhuted in their iLMial arborescent manner, 
j 1869 K. A. Pahkks Praet, Hygiene (ed. 3) t$ Water should 
I be distributed not only to every house, but to every floor. 

3 . To divide (a whole or collective body) into 
parts having distinct characters or functions; to 
divide and arnange. 

j *553 Eden Treat. Hewe Ind. (Arb.) 25 He hath in his 
: cuurte twelue thousand horsemen, whiche. .distribute their 
; way ting daye.s after this orilrr. x6ix Bihi.b a Citron, xxiii, 
i 18 The Leuites, whoni Dauid had distributed in the house 
of the Lord, to ofltr the burnt offring.s of the Ix>rd. 1843 
^ ' ' ■ :/. Hart. Mise. (1793) 311, I wiU 


5 years ya.r. / in Select. , .. . 

break und distribute the proofs. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
i civ. 8 PaiTiphr. 511 The earth [beingj distrib^d into 
muuiitain.s und valleys. 17x0 Pihdeaox Or/g‘ Titnes i. ij 
The Law of Mose.s is usually distributed into these three 

' ......I.. . . .. 'iM.- .....f .. 'PL.. ti..4L.:ni 


pence. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, IT/ 1 , v. iv. 20 As much [Ixiaiingj 
; as one sound Cudgell of foiirc foote . . coulii distribute, 1 
‘ made no spare Sir. 1736 Butler .Inal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 
. Go Happiness and misery.. may somcrime.s be distributed 
I by way of mere discipline. 1840 Hoor.» l/p Rhine 37 Pray 
I distribute my kindest regards aiiiongsl all friend.s. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 546 'Fhe doctrine gcnuralTy 
{ received, .was that it was shameful to receive bribes, but 
; that it was necessary to distrilmle them. 

absol. 1^*34 Tindale 1 Cor. vii. 17 But even as God 
: hath distributed to every man ..so let him walke. x6xx 
UiiiLE Kotn, xit. 13 Distributing to the necessity of Saints. 

+ b. To dispense, administer (justice, etc.). Obs. 

xfie^ Shaks. Cor. iii. iii. 99 Not in the presence of dreaded 
Justice, but on the Ministers That doth distribute it. 1698 
Frogkk Voy. 135 The Power of distributing justice is 
vested in him. 1746 Fortin Chr. Relig. iii. (R.), He will 
distribute rewards and punishments to all, proportionably 
to lliwir behaviour in the day« of their mortality. 


imrls: 1 'J'he Moral, 2 The Ccreinunial, and 3 The Judicial. 
2776 GiuudN lh‘cl. 4* F. i, That grc.at pcniiiMila ISpuinl.. 
was distributed by Augustus into three provinces. x|49 
iNIacm i.ay Hist. Eng, 1 . 29.1 The Life Guards .. were tReu 
: distributed into three troops. 

4 . To diviile and place in classet:, or other divi- 
I sioiis ; to classify. 

j 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 22 These we have dis- 
tributed into the three following Ckusscs. 1725 Watts Logk 
\ 1. vi. 4 10 A Pulii ician distributes ^Imikiiid according to their 
I civil Ciiaraclets, into the Killers and the Ruled, Ibid, 11. 

I il § 7 Propositions, .are distributed into tiue and false. 

; 1857 Henfkey Elem, Course Hot. if. ii. 4 386 By the 
I r.inncaii plan, the Flowering phuits of Britain.. arc.. dis- 
! tribuied into 22 well-marked classes, 
j fb. Arith. « Divide. Obs. 

*593 Eale Dialling 27 b, 'riic product 9ioiy2H)t>7 I dis- 
tribute by the whole Sine: and the quoLicnl 91019 giveth 
an ark 63.''. 32."', the Klevatiun of the Meridian. 1709-29 
V. MANDfe'y Syst, Math., Arith. tO To Divide one Number 
by another, or to Distribute one into another. 

6. To separate and allocate to distinct places or 
j compartments, spee, in Erintir/^, To remove (type 
that has liccn ‘composed* or set up) from the 
forme, and return each letter into ils proper box 
I or compartment in the case. Also absol, 

x6xs [.See .sense 2.J 

1683 Moxon Mech. E.rere, 11 . 207 The conipositer seeks 
..for u riglet, a little longer Uiuii the line of the page ho 
J is to dcstributc, or else he cuts a rigid Lo that length (this 
rigid is called » desiributing slick), xf^b Nature Dis, 
play'd 111 . 364 The Types ..being again dislrihuled iiilu 
, their Boxes, serve to do the same Oflice to seveial others. 
xBo8 PosEOjff^. Law with Instruct, (U. S.), Dislrihuting 
offices, where the postmuslcr.s ojicii the mails addressed 
, Northern, Southern etc., and distribulc the letters into 
; proper mails. x888 J. Soutiiwakd in Emycl.Hrit. XXIII. 

I joi (Typtgraphy) 'Hie operation of distributing the types 
! is the converse of that of composing : it is de-ooinposing 
j the forme and returning the .several Idlers to their proper 
j boxes in the case, x^x At/iemeum 24 Oct. 558/* The 
' work is . . published in a limited edition, mid the type has 
been distributed. Mod, A compositor who di.stributes 
j rapidly. 

I 6. Logic. To eirqiloy (a term) in its full extcii- 
! sion, so that it includes every individual of the 
i class. See DiMTiimuTioN b. 
i ^ [1692 Alohich a rtis Logiae Rud, iii. 8 ^. 5 Quare medium 
j ill pncmlssls semel ad iiiiniimmi dlstrihui debet. ^ — 8 3 - *» 

! Distribiuej medium ; nec ouartus terminus adsit.] xflay 
* Whatei.v Logic ii. iii. 8 2 The middle term, .must be dcs- 
tributed once, al least, in the premises. 1847 Dk Morgan 
Eormal Logic vii. 137. 1849 Mansh- Aldrtchy Logtev 59 
To say [as Ai istuilc Joes] that tlic major premise in^ fig. i 
must be universal, or one inemisc in fig. 2 negative, is 

. I.. e... tl.A m..l.H« inrni. 


i iv. (cd. 9) 34 All Linivcriial propositions distribute their 
subject, where.TJ, particular pro^Kj-siiions do not. All negative 
propositions dislribuU; their predicate, whereas atfirmauve 
propositions do nut. 

7 . Grammar. To make distributive (in sense). 

X876 Mason Eng. Cram. (ed. 21) 8 *73 h, In ‘they loved 
each other etnrh lv in the nominative case, in the attribu- 
tive relation to they, which it distributes in sense. 

Hence Dlstrl'lmted, DUitrllmtliif ppl. adjs . ; 
Dlstrl'bntedly adv. Distributed term, middle 
(see sense 6 above). 

xd4 X Milton Ch , Cmd , vi. (1651) 133 That beneficent and 
ever dbtributing oflice of Deacomt.^ [1691 Aldrich Art. 
Log. Rud. iii. 4 J. 4 Medium non distributum c.st anceps.J 
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DISTRIBUTIVE. 


i8a6 G. S. Fabkh DiJ^kttUivs o/ Romauum i. iv. (1S5J) 1x4 
Adorntion paid (o the elcinents after consecration, on 
the avowed {;roiind, that those elements, jointly and 
severally, unitedly and distributcdly, li.^ve now become the 
Supreme Hcing himself. xBay Wh.m ki.v Li>^ic i. § 5 A term is 
said to be * distributed ' when it is taken universally, so as to 
stand for ever>’thin>; ii is capable of being applied to. 

A/'/V/. ii. lit, § 9 Then the conclusion . . would have its 
nrcclic.'itc — (he Major term distributed, which was undistri- 
buted in the pieiniss. 18B0 S/tcclator 9 Nov., To avoid 
the I0.SS of time inherent in distributed workshops. 

Distriblltee'. Law, [f. prec. vb. + -EE.] A 
person to whom .1 share falls in the distribution of 
the estate of an intestate. 

1870 PiNKKRToM ( 7 u/We‘ 45 Where an Admiinslrator has 
monc^- belonging to a distributee, whose residence is known, 
it is his duly to give notice of his readiness lo pay it over. 
tSpx R. Linv in jV. {}. i Get. An Art of Congress 
was passed for the relief of the distributees of Col. I.iiin. 

Distributer: sec !)i.stiiiiu:t(mj. 

Dlstributible, obs. form of 1 )istuibi;T.\iii.k. 
Distri'bllting, sd. < .] The .action 

of the verb Distribite ; distribution. 

1663 Gfriukr Counsel 95 To be disercel in the dislribuling 
of I hem to some Carpenters. 1663 A’t^v. Pnh lam. 25 May in 
Purl, Kt‘P, Seer, Comm. (1^44) No. 582. Sy ‘J‘hc conveying 
of letters, or the distributing of the same. 1888 J. Son rii- 
WAKuin Kncycf. HHt. XXlll. 701 There is 

hardly any operation which .so strikes a .spectator as cHs- | 
trilmiing, for a competent distributor literally showers the 
tyiK'.s into their recept.aclcs. 1 

b. aUn'b, 

1683 Distributing .stick fsee Di.siriml'iiv .s]. 1808 

Distnbuting office [//•/>/. ]. 184a Clay jS' A’tuy«- i 

Patent No. 9300. 3 The arranging or distributing ^ 
machine. 1853 Specif. MUchePs Pahut No. 12S7. 5 • 
The ly{)e!i are to oe taken in rows frinu the distribut* , 
ing nmchinc. 1874 Knight Pitt, Mcrh. I. The : 

least dial a distributing-re.servoir sliould bold i.s half 
the daily demand. //’A/., (Printing), : 

a roller on the edge of an iiiking-table for distributing ink | 
to the printing-roller, x^ Pall Mall ii. 17 Got. 1/3 ' 
Goods., from that distributing centre fHong Kong] 
arc licnt off to almost every market in Chinn. x888 7 . 
S^THWAKU in Emycl, Drit. A X 11 J. 701 ( Pypvgraphy) T^i.s- 
tributing m.aohines . . in which the dLslributing is to a certain 
extent done iiutomatir.ally. X891 ‘ Light nin/^ Class. F.Uctr. 
TermSi Distributing Roants^ large blork.s of parallined i 
wood, slate or similarly in.sulating material upon w'hich are ' 
mounted the various switches, fuses, &c., connected with I 
main or branch wires. 

Difftribntioil Cdi 8 tribi//-Jw\ [a. V. dhtrihu- 
litiHf earlier ( 13 th c. in Ilatr. lXarm.), ad. L. 
disiributidn-tmy n. of action f. dUtnhUn to Dis- 
TRiBiTE.] The action of distribiitiu|y. 

1. The action of dividinjr and dealing out or be- 
stowing in portions among a number of recipient.*? ; 
apportionment, allotment. 

WveuK Iltb. ii. 4 God witnes-synge by sygnc.s, won- 
drU . . aud distribucions 1x388 departyngbl of the Hooly 
(lost. 14x3 Pil^r, Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xjixiv. 83 They 
t.'ikcii hede of allc makynge suohe distribucloiis, so that 
eueriche haue that hym oweth. 15^ .Si arkky Eut^land ii. 
ii. 183 The iiieuualyte of dystrybuiyon of the commyn 
offyceys. x66a .Stii.ungku Orig, Sacr. i. v. 5 8 Joseph .. 
made a new distribution of the whole Land. 1719 Rutlkk 
Serm. Wks. 1874 shall be M-.t right at the final 

distribution of toiiigs.^ 1770 Junins Lett, .x.wix. 198 The 
crown .. will lose nothing in this new di;itribution of power. 
i8m Times ar Dec. ri/s The annual distribution of prizes 
and certificates to the pupils. 

b. Pol. Econ. (fl) The dispersal among con- 
sumers of commodities produced : this being, as 
opposed to productions the business of commerce, 
(b) The division of the aggregate produce of the 
industry of any society among its individual mem- 
bers, as in * the uneijual distribution of the fruits 
of industry*. 

184^^ Mill Pol. Eeon. Contents r. ii. § 6 Latxiur em- 

w. tiv. ..—I .1 1 


ployed in the transoort and di.stribution of the produce. 
Ibid.^ Prelim. Remains (1S72) 12/2 The diversities in the 
distribution of wealth are still greater than in the ^rodiic. 
tion. Ibid. 14/2 The laws of Production and i)i.stribution 
. . are the subject of the following treatise, ibid. 11. i. § 3 
system of community of property and equal distribution 
ijf the produce. Mod. By the system of middlemen which 
now prevails the co,st of distribution is disproportionately 
great compared with that of prcxluctiun. 

2. The action of spreading abroad or dispersing 
to or over every part of a space or area ; the con- 
dition or mode of being so dis}>crsed or located all 
oyer an area ; sometimes without implying actual 
dis^rsal from a centre. 

♦ In older Physioiocy lesp. l>cfore the discovery of Ihecir- 
culation of tlie bluocli, applied lo the tli.si)cnial of the as- 
sinulate<l food to all parts of the body. 

*589 PuntNHAM Eng, Pocsie m. xxv. ^Arh.) 309 Helping 
the miiurall cmicoction, retention, distribution, expulsion, 
and other ycrtucs, in a wcake and vnhealthie bodie. x6ao 
Venher Via Recta v, go It is , . hard of concoction, and of 
very slow distribution. 17x7- sx Chamhkkk v.v.. The dia- 
pilmtjon of the food throughout all the parts of the body, 
IS one uf the wonders in natiu^i. i860 Tvndall Glac, i. 
III. HI i lu-i distribution of temperature must .. have some 
xnnucncc on the shape of the [haill stone, 16^5 Vrds Diet. 
lir-n There a»e three or four 

small rollers of distmbutiun . . by [a| compound movement 
' " perfect distiibulion of the 

Lr 2 -. **77 H ox LEV Anai. Invert. 19 Certain 

areas of the earth s surf:u;e arc inhabited by groups of 
aitunals and plants which are not found elsewhere . , Such 
areas are icrmed Provinces 0/ DUtributian. 1883 David- 


.SON Logic 0/ Dejinilim x. 296 This Order . . ha.s such and 
such a geographical distribution. 1889 A. R. Wallace 
Damviuism 34a JHow animals and plants have acquired 
their present peculiarities of distribution. 

8 . 'I'hc orderly dividing of a mans or collective 
body into parts witli distinctive characters or func- 
tions ; the orderly arrangement of the parts into 
which any whole is divided ; division and arrangc- 
nieiit ; classification. 

160s Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vi. § 5 (1873) 45 So in the dis- 
tribution of rlay!» we iiee the day wncreiii God did rest and 
contemplate his own works, was blessed. x668 Hale Pref. 
to Rolie's Abridgm. 6 'J'hc Coiumon-l.aw . . wants method, 
order, and apt distributions, xyia J. Jame.s tr. Le Blonds 
Cardening 201 Cure sliould be taken in this Distribution, 
that the Fount.'iins be disposed in such manner, that they 
may be .seen aIino.st all at a^ time. 1790 Bukke Fr. Rtv. 
Pref. 4 A commodious ilivision and distribution of his 
matter. x8^ Kmkkson Eng. Traits^ Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 

1 1 . 96 The distribution of land into parishes, 

b. concr. A division. 

i 8«9_ Soi?TiiKY D. Newman vii. Omitting The minor dis- 
tributions (which are m.'Uiy And barbarous all) sufiice it lo 
name these, .the Fequods first; The Narhagansets [etc.]. 

4. Logic, t a. In the earlier English writers used 
for what is now called DivisroB, i.c. the logical 
division of a gcnu.s (a logical whole) into the 
several species included under it ; less properly, 
the partition of a whole into the integral or con- 
stituent parts contained in it. Obs. 

1588 F raijnck Lawiers Log. 1. xiii. 56 b, A distribution is 
when the whole is di.stributcd into bln partes. x6a8 T. 
Spenc;kk Logick 143 When we say, a man hath two parts, 
soulu and budie : laving Creatures are reasonalde, and vn- 
re.'isoimblc, then we make a distribution. 1698 Nokris 
Prai t. Disc. (1707) IV. 194 Then he would have given us 
n full distribution of Immorality, to which all the iiislunces 
of it might be reduced. 17*5 Watts Logic 1. vi. 6 lo^ I'lic 
word distribution is most properly used, when we distin- 
guish an universal whole into several kinds of spccic.s. 

b. More recently, after Scholastic usage of Latin 
distribuercs distrihutio : The application of a term 
to each and all of the several individual instances 
included in its denotation or extension ; the accep- 
tation of a term in a general sense including every 
individual to whicli it is apjdicable. 

Said of a term qualified explicitly or implicitly by such 
marks of universality [signa unrversalia) as alL rach^ tvery^ 
any, etc. ; the one simple common term being treated as | 
distributed' over alt its .significates ; e. g. in ivery man^ . 
the term man i.s spread out over, or dispersed among, this, | 
that, and every other individn.1l man. ^ ^ ! 

I'his use of dislributio (which turns on the question dis- : 
cussed in .Plato, Parm. 130 .seqq.), first appears in the ! 

t., as Shyreswod, and especially 


.Schoolmen of the Z3th cent.. 


Petrus Hispanus (1226-1277), of whose Summulx the 7th ' 
' ' ' ith the properties of tertns, including Di.s- ; 


chapter deals with I 


tribiition, as an .'ippcrulix to the cxpusilion of the Organon, 
and with special reference to the sidution of .sopliisni.s. 
I'hc tenn apparently came into English logic through the 
medium of Aldrich : sec Distribute v. 6. 

(The speculation in I .athaiu’s Johnson s. v. Distributed is 
wholly gratuitous, and ignores the history of the word.) 

[f xaso Petrus Hisr. Summulm vii. 5. i Di.strlbulio c.st 
multiplicatio termini communis jwr signum universale facm, 
ut cum dicilui 'omnis homo*, istc terminus ‘homo’ dis- 
tribuitur sive confunditur pro nuolibcl suo infuriorl.] xSay 
Whatklv Logic \.%i* All food ’j or every kind of food, are 
expression.s wnicb imply the distribution of the term ‘ food 
' some food ' would imply its non-distribution. 184^ Manski. 
AldrieHs Logicx iii. § 3. 4 notet Distribution is not an j 
Aristotelian term. It forms pari of what the Schoolmen | 
call parva logualia ; a kind of appendix to analyses of the j 
Organon; containing matters, some evolved from .. Aris- 
totle, others complete Innov.Ttions . . The .syllogislic rules ! 
concerning distribution are of course implied in Aristotle':. ; 
account of each figure, though not eniimerateil separately, 
as common lo all. 18^ Bow'Kn Logic v. 126 The distribu- ' 
Lion of the Subject depends upon the (juatility of the Judg- 
ment. Fowler Hlem, Deduct. Logic (cd. y) iv, 34 The 
distribution or non-distribution of an attributive, us ' human ’, i 
‘ red etc., follows that of the corresponding common term, 
'human Ixrlug', 'red thing ’, etc. | 

6. Ehct, (Sec quots.) 

1553^ T. Wilson Rhet, (1567) 95 a, It is also called a dis- ' 
tributioii, when we deuide the whole into scucrall partes, 
and .saic we liaue fower pointes, wherof we purpose to 


orderly division and enumeration is made of the principal < 
qualities of a subject. I 

6 . Arch. The arrangement of the several parts of i 
a building, esp. of the interior divisions or apart- | 
ments. (Cf. Disi'osrrioff i d.) 

[x6^ WernoN Arckii. 120 Dislributio is that vsefull 
Casting of all Koomes for Office, Kntertainement, or Plea- 
.sure, which I haue handled before.! 17x7-51^ Chamderh 
CpcLt Distribution 0/ ike plan, denotes the dividing, and 
dispen.sing the several parts, and members, which compose 
the plan of a building. 1876 Gwilt EncycL Arehit. | 2489 
Distribution, and disposition are the first oM^ts that should 
engage the architect’s attention, even of him^ whose great 
aim is to strike the attention by ornament, which can never 
p1ca.se unless it.s source can be traced to the most conve- 
nient and economical distribution of the leading parts. 

7. Printing. The action or process of distributing 
type : see Dihtbibutk v. 5 . 

1717-51 Chamber.^ O'c./., Dhtribution^ in printing, the 
taking a form asunder, .separating the letters, sind disposing 
them tn the ca.ses ugain. each in ns proper cell. 1875 Uris 
Diet. Arts 111 . 6s I ^Distribution is performed four times 
fu»tcr iliiiii cuiupusitioii. 


8 . Steam-engine, * The steps or operations by 
which steam is supplied to and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston ; vis., ad- 
mission, suppression or cutting onf, release or ex- 
haust, and compression of exhaust steam prior to 
the next admission * (Webster 1864 ). . 
2Kstriba*t£oiial, [f. prtcc. + -Ai..] Of or 
pertaining to distribution, esp. to the geographical 
distribution of animals or plants. 

x 864 Huxlkv Leet. Contpar. Anai. I 3 The student of 
the geographiial distribution of animals . . would . . dispose 
the contents of a Zoological MiKseitm in a toLnlly different 
manner : basing his cla-ssification not unon urgan.s but on 
distributional assemblages. 1880 A. K. Wallace Lsl. Life 
11. xix, 399 I'hc mode of solving dislribulional problenu. 

t Di 8 tribu*tioiier. Obs. [f. as prec. + -BR - 2 .] 

I One who makes distribution ; a distributor, 
i 1650 Ei.dekiteld Tythes 34 The only, .distrilnitiuner that 
I hath Iwth given and sctlwl several men in their s;evcr.Tl 
! proprieties. Ibid, 43 Distribuiioiiers of property, 

! Distribwtionist. nm. [f. as prcc. + -ist.} 

! One who advocates a system of tiistribution. 

X836. Dickens Sk. Roz (1837) I. 69 7 'he distributiunis^s 
trembled, for their pc^ularily was at stake. 

Distributival (distri:biz/t.ii‘val), a. Gram. [f. 
Distributive + -al : cf. adjectival.'] Of or per- 
taining to a distributive. 

x868 Key FhiloL Ess. 4 Tn the passages . . referred to, 
(he distributivnl sense [of araj seems to prevail. 

Distributive (distri‘bi//tiv % a. and sb. [a. F. 
distributi/s -frv, ad. L. dhtribhliv-ns (Prisclau) ap- 
portioning, f. distribiU-^]}\. stem : sec Dihtributk.] 

1. Having the properly of distributing ; charac- 
terized by dispensing, bestowing, or dealing out, 
in portions ; given lo or engaged in distribution. 

Distributtve finding oj the issue : a finding by a jury 
which is in part for plaintiff and in part for defendant 
(Whrirton Law Lexicon). 

1475 Rk. A'oblessc 65 Wolde . . God that every harde 
cuvctuu:ie hert were of suclic largorie and distributif of 
here meveable good and tresoure to the comon wcle. 173* 
Berkeley Alciphr. iti, § 14 To endeavour to destroy the 
belief of. .a distributive Providence. x8ax Rlackw. Mag. IX. 
323 A ready * Shelly ' stands in w'.'iiting by, Around the board 
distributive to fly. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rtv. III. in, i. (1872) mu 
The distributive Citoyennes are of violent speech and gesture. 

2. Characterized by distributing or diffusing itself ; 
having a tendency to diffusion. 

16*7-77 Feltham Resolves i. lx.\xvi. 132 Wistlom and 
Science arc worth nothing, unless they be distributive, and 
declare themselves to the world. Wealth in a Mi.sers hand 
is useles-s. 1873 B. Stewart Consem. Force iv. 106 If we 
reflect that heat is essentially distributive in its nature. 

3. Of, belonging to, or arising from, distrilnition. 

z6x6 SuRFL. & Markii. Country Farmc 363 The distri- 

butiuc vertue of the Trees bcing^ occupied about intTny, 
must needs haue the Icssc for eiieric one, whereas when it 
hath but a few to feed, it dealelh tho more bountifully. 
1771 Contemplative Man 1 . 60 All the .Sisters agreed., 
that Mrs, Barnes’s distributive Share of her F;ahcr's F.ffecls 
should be entrusted to Mr. Crab. 18x3 G. IOouarus Mens. 
True Pol, i x A Ixical Agency appropriated lo each dis- 
tributivc circle of the Kingdom.^ 1879 Daily Ncivs 16 Apr. 

e r'6 To use .. the profits derived from the distributive 
usincss on manufacturing industry, 
b. IHsiribulive justices one of the two divisions 
of Justice, according to Aristotle (the other l>eiiig 
Commutative) ; that which consists in the distribu- 
tion of something in shares proportionutc to the 
deserts of each among llic several partie.s. 

[The old l.atiii version of Arisloile’s Ethics c 1250 renders 
Siav€fij]Tiitbo biKaiov by distrilmtivum jnstmn ; Aquin.Ts, 
ill his commentary on the te.vt, has dislrihutn>ajusiitia.\ 
1531 F.lyot Gov. hi. i. Justice .. is .. described in tw'o 
kyndc.'i or spices. The one is named iustyce distributiuc, 
wnich is in distribution «f honour, money, benefite, or 
other thingc scmblable . . Justice distributiuc halhc regarde 
to the persone. 1581 J. JIkli. Haddads Ansiv. Osor. 193 
Neither doth God therforc offend in Justice distriliutivc, 
if he have mercy on whom hec will have mercy : or if bee 
doe harden whom he will harden. 1586 ' 1 '. B. La Primand. 
Fr. Acad. 1. 370 Distributive justice ccjiisistcth in giving 
to cverie one according to hm desert, whether it be honor 
and digiiitie, or punishment, a x68o Butler Rem. ( 1 759) 1 1 . 
488 Nature . . in her distributive Justice endeavours to deal 
as equally as pos.sibly she can with all Men. 1791 Paine 
Rights efMan (ed. 4) 74 Their ideas of distributive justice 
are corrupted at the very source. 

o. Hence, applied to that part of substantive 
law, which is concerned with the determination of 
rights, as distinguished from the corrective, penal, 
or vindicative part. 

xfigx MoBB»ui Gevt. 6* •S’lx-. xiv. §6. 216 The civill Law 
(accordiug to the two offices of the [.egislator, whereof one 
IS to judge ; the other to con.straiu men to acquiesce to Ins 
judgements) hath two parts; the one dlstribulii^, the otlier 
vindicative, or pcnall. By the distributive it is, that every 
man hath his proper Right. Ibid. 6 7 The first of them [parts 
of a Law] which is called distributive, is Prohibitory, and 
E()eaks to all, the second which is styled vindicative, or 
prenary, is mandatory, and onely speaks to publique 
Minbters. Youno Serm. at Whiiekall 29 Dec. 7 '1 h« 
Civilians distinguishing a l.aw into parte,^ the Preceptive 
Part, which enmytis the Duty, and the Distributive Pari, 
which assigns the Punishment or the Re^rd. 

4. Expressing distribution or division among in- 
dividuals ; spec, in Gram, Having reference to each 
individual of a number or class, as distinguished 
from the whole number taken together. 
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Dhtrihuiwe adjtctives^ the. words Mch^ «ithfr^ neither^ j 
<TV'»y(th<* three first of which can also Ins used prono-. 
intiially). Disirihuthfe numerah^ in I-Mitin, shiguh\ one 
i)y one, two by two, etc. 

ISM Whitintom Vtdg. (1527) 5 b, Nowries distributives : 
us nuUm^ nntUr. 1530 Pausck. Introd. sy, 1 .spiSke al.<o 
amongest the pronownes of iiownes partityves and dis- 
tribulyve.4 as: toui^ nnl . . chasaot. a sfiju Gougr Comm. 
Heh. 1. 5 The di.stribiitive particle whim (unto which of 
the Anguls) itnplieth n iiunihcr of Angels. 1818-48 Hai.i.am 
Mid. Agfs (7872) U. ^sg Dr. Lingard has clearly appre- 
hended . . the distributive cliaractcr of the words eorl and 
ceori. ^ i8a4 T«. Mukuay E$ig. Gram. (cd. 5) 1 . 347 The dis- 
tributive adjective pronoun.s, each^ everv^ eitfurt agree 
with the nouns .. and verbs, of the singular number only. 
iMi £. Adams Elepit, iCnjf. Lang. 68 Distributive numerals 
.signify how many at a time. 'Phere are no .separate forms 
to express them in English. 

5 . Lo^c. Referring to each individual of a class 
separately, and not to the whole class as made up 
of these individuals. Opposed to collective. 

*7*S,Watt.s Logic m. iii. 8 1 This .sort of sophisms i.s 
coumutted when the word ail is laken^ in a collective and 
a distributive .sense, without a due di.stinction. 1863 E.V. I 
Nralk Anal. Tli. iS- Art/, bs;} A defect .. Minted out by 
the sagacity of Sir William Tl.aniilton, n.^mely, the .absence 
of the distributive wurd.s ' all * or ' some,* in the predicates i 
of its formal judgments. 

0 . Math. Operating (or expressing operation) 
upon every part in operating upon the wliole; 
as distrilmtlve formula^ function^ operation^ prin- 
ciple^ symbol. 

.855 Cakmic.hai!!. Calculus 0/ O/cralioNs 8 A symbol ♦ is 
.said to lie dislribulive wlieti, u and v being two distinct 
subjects, 4 »(w+r»-‘l» /ic+*l»7'. Ihiil. it Any alj>ebraic func- 
tion of a distributive .syitdiol is itself also distributive. 

B. sb. 1 . Oram. A distributive word : see A.j^. 

1530 1 ’ai..sgr. 74 Pronownes, unto whiclu: 1 joyiie . . parli- 
tyves, distributyves and niimcrallcs. i6ia Rrinsi.kv /V».r. 
Eads fi66y) loa All Relatives, J nterrog.itives, Distribu- 
tives, IiideluiitcK. .do lack the Vocative case. 1874 Muuhis 
//ist, Eng, Gram, 98 Disiribuihies express how many at 
a time, as one hy one^ one ami one ^ by tivos^ two cach^ etc. 

t 2 . That which is distributed. Obs. 

a 163s Nadnton Fragm. Reg. (Aib.) 52 P.'ircnts . . thougli 
(hey may c.vpre.ssc more nflection to one in the abundance 
of benuesls, yet cannot forget some Legacies, just distribu- 
tives, and dividents to others of their begetting. 

Distributively (distri‘bi//tivli), adv. [f. prec. 

*• -LY ■"*.] Ill a distriliutive manner or sense. 

a. By Avay or by means of distribution. 

x6a6 T. II. Canssin's UolyCri. 42 He .. distribiitiuely 
sowed it, vpon .all the creatures of the earth. x66o Milton 
FreeCommw, (1 85 1) 450 Communicating the natural heat of 
Goveriimoni and Culture more distcibutivcly to all. .parts. 

b. Lauf. So ns to be distributed between two 
parties, each obtaining part of his plea, 

1^ WiiAK'ioN Tstiw Lex. 187 There are cases in which 
an issue inuy be found distributively, i. e. in part for plain- 
tinr and ill part fur Uefeiulaut. 

c. In relation to each individual of a number 
sejiaratcly ; opposed to colleclively. 

XS97 Hooker Red. Pol. v. xlviii. 4 12 Wee cannot be free 
from all siniie collectiuely . . yet distributiuely . . all great 
and grieuous .actuall oflenccK . . may and ought to he . . 
aiioydcd. 1651 T. Whi teielo Doctr. Arnrin. 06 The word 
all IS here to bcc taken not distributively for every parti- 
cular man, but collectively for nil sorts, states, and con- 
ditions of men. 1697 tr. hurgersdkius his Logic 11. xxvi. 
123 This Fallacy consists in the Word AU^ which if Collec- 
tively taken, the Major indeed will be true, but the Minor 
false, ff the Word /I //is taken Distrihutivcly, the Major 
will be false. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. .V. V. xlviii. 75 In 
Parliament, as the common council, the whole empire was 
represented collectively, though not distributively. 1889 
Ili.inowoktk Probl. Pain in Lnx Mundi (ed. 10) 1 14 The 
moss of animal suffering ..is felt distributively.^ No one 
animal suffers more because a million suffer likewise. 

d. Lo^c. Ill a sense in which the term is applied 
to each and every individual of a class. See Dm- 
TKTIUJTKlN 4 b, 

1843 Mill Loj^ic i. iv. ^4. 1x4 Wlicn a general name 
staiuls for each and every individual which it is a name of, 
or in other words, which it denotes, it is said by logician.s j 
to bo distributed, or taken distributively. 186^ 11 OWEN 
V. § a D870) 121 A Universal Judgment is one in 
winch the Predicate is affirnied of the whole Subject taken 
distribu lively. Thus all men (i.c. each and cx^ety m.Tn} 
are mortal. 

Distri'bntivenesB. [f- as prec. + -nrhh.] 
The quality of being distributive. 

x66x Fell Dr. Hammond § a (T.) That practice [of carv- 
ing at the table] had another more immediate cau.se, a 
natural distributivcness of humour, and a desire to bo 
employed in the relief of every kind of want of every person. 
1884 Sir C. Bowen in I.atu Times Rtp. 1 . 11 . 163/2 A great 
many other sections, where distributiveness i.s necessary. 

Distvibntor (distri-bi/ItOi). Also 6 -our, 6-9 
-or. [orig. f* Dthtributb + -er ; confonned to 
I., distribfdory agent*n. f. dislrilmlfro i cf. F, r/ij- 
tributeur (14th c. in IIatz.-Darm.).] One who 
distributes : see the verb. 

1506 pilgr.^ Perf. (W. de W.) 11. xxxi. ros b, So true & 
feythfull a distributer of the counscllns & gmces of god. 
1348, Udall, etc. Krasm. Par. Mail. iii. 17 (R.) My 
derelye beloued sonne, the . . distributer of my goodnes 
towaracs you. i«8 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
559 Faithful distnnutours of right and justice to the poor 
commons of this Realm. 16x4 B. Junson Earth. Ratr v. 
li, A deuourer, in stead of a distributer of the alms. 1738 
Warbvrton Dw. Lejtat. 1 . 70 'fhe equal Di.stribnter of 
Rewards and Punishments. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 

204 f 3 .Seged .. the distributor of the waters of the Nile. 


1884 H. Spencer in ConUmp. Res'. July 43 Entire classes of 
producers and distributors, which have arisen through divi- 
sion of labour. x888 [see Dirtrihotinc]. 

b. Thai which distributes; an appliance for 
distributing. 

1853 Catai.^ R. Agric. Soc. Show 76 The best broadcast 
manure di.stributor exhibited. i8^ 7 rnl. R, Agric. Soc. | 
XXV. II. 52s Put manure on with distributor. ^ 1881 HuxuiV 
in Alalnre No. 615. 343 The parts of (he machine are merely i 
passive distributors of that power. j 

t c. Applied by Puttenham to the figure of speech | 
whereby the elements of a descriptioni or the like, j 
are set forth one by one. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iti. xix. (Arb.) 330 A figure ! 
very ineete for Orators . . when we may . . vtter a matter i 
in one eiitier speach . . and will rather do it peccenicalc and , 
by distribution of eucry part . . and therefore 1 name him | 
the distributor. Marg. Merisnitis, or the Distributer. 

Hence Distri'lmtonililp, office of distributor. | 

1815 Ntw Monthly Mag. XVI. 60 How did he get his ; 
stamp distributorship ? 

Diatri'butory, rr. rare. « DwTRiBUTivEa. (3). I 

x 8 mj Jarman PowelFs Devises 11 . 209 Until her dlstribu- | 
share were cxhau.sted. j 

Xli8tri*biitre8a. [f- Dirtuibutor -f -ehr.] ; 

A female distributor. | 

163a J. Havwaku ir. BiondFs RrometM 85 Being so : 
liountifull .a distributressti of your courtesies. 1634 Sir T. 
Hawkins tr. ManzinFs Pol. Obsen>. 28 Discretion ought to j 
be the dlstributresse of these treasures. 1830 Itlackw. Mag. 
XXV 11 . 423 The fair distributress. I 

tDi*8tricate, V. obs. rare-^. [f. Dih- i i 
L. tricas jx^rplcxities, emharrassmcnls : after extri- 
ctile.'] Dinintrioate. .So t Dlstrioa'tlon. 

163R Sherwood, To districatc, extriquer. 1656 Blount 
Glossy.. Districatet to rid out of trouble or incumbrance. 
x6s8 PiKLLirs, Districathm^ a ridding out of trouble, 
t Diatri'Cti a. Obs. [ad. L. dislrict-HS severe, 
strict, pa. pplc. of dislringFre to draw asunder, 
strain : sec DiaTHAlN and Strict.] Strict, strin- 
gent, rigorous; severe; exact. 

xSa6 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153X) 263 b, Impossyblo 10 
perseuer & couiynuc in thy district or sluirpe exercysc of 
vertues. tgH^^STvaBKH A nat. Abus. 1.(1877) 4^) Aristotle | 
i.s so district in this point. 1658 Sanukhiion Serm, Pref. j 
( 1689) fix The most diligent, district, and unparli.'d searc h. j 
1700 H. J. Salved. Heathen afi A Righteousness consisting I 
in a Condeccncy of his Goodness and Mercy, and not in Um j 
Rule of his district Holiness. j 

Diatrict (drstrikt), sh. [a. Y.dislru t (i6th c. j 
in Littre) ad. ined.L. dislricFus ( 1 ) the constraining ' 
and restraining of offenders, the exercise of justice, | 
(2) the power of exercising justice in a certain tern- | 
tory, jurisdiction, (3) the territory under the juris- 
diction of a feudal lord ; f. L. dislricl^ ppl, stem ; 
of distring^re : sec Dimtuain. 

(The explan.Ttion of the ivlh c. leg.Tl antiquaric.<;, *thc 
territory within which the lord nmy distrain\ is much , 
narrower tluui the notion involved in districtiis.)\ 

+1. Law. The territory under the jurisdiction of 
a feudal lord. Ohs. ^ ^ 1 

x6xs CoTGR., Disiddj a district ; the liberties, or precincts 
of a place ; the territorie, or circuit of counirey, within • 
which a Lord, or his Officers may iudge, coiupell, or call 
in question, the inhabitants. [X64X Ternies de la Ley 125 1 
Pistricius is sometimes used for the circuit or territory, 
within which a man may be thus compelled to nppeare.] 
x^ Blount Law Dict.^ District^ Is the place in which ; 
n Man liath the power of distreining, or the Circuit or , 
Territory wherein one may be compell^ to appear. .Where 
wc say, Ftors de son /*«, others say, Extm districtum 
sxtum. 

2 . A portion of territory marked off or defined 
for some special administradve or official pur- 
pose, or as the sphere of a particular officer or 
administrative body civil or ecclesiastical; c.g. a 
police, postal, or registration district ; the Metro^ i 
politan district, London postal district, that of a ; 
Local Board or Urban Sanitary Authority. | 

X864 JKH. Taylor Dissuas, Popery 1. 11. S 1 (R.) The de- | 
crccs of general councils bind not but as they are accepted | 
by the several churches in their respective districts and ; 
diocesses. 17x1 Adimhon Spei t. No. 403 F 2 'I’lic scverol ! 
Districts and Parishes of T-ondoii and Westmin.ster. 1834 
S. Gohat Abyssinia 367 As .soon aj» the son of a great man , 
has learned to read .. his father gives him a district of | 
a gre.Ttei' or lc.ss extent. 1847 Act n) Viet. c. 15 f 43 Any j 
onence which shall take place within the Metropolitan j 
Police District. i86x Fr.o. Nightingale Nursing 28 Jn j 
healthy ‘ registration * districts, the mortality is low. 

8. spec. a. in England : A division of a parish, 
having its own church or chapel and resident 
clergymaiii constituted under the Church Building 
Acts, from 58 (leo. Ill, c. 45 onwards. Hence 
district cha^l, church, parish, (See Chapel 3 b.) : 
Peel district i an ecclesi.astical division formed ; 
under 6 and 7 Victoria, c, 37, ‘ having a minister 
licensed by the bishop and vested with limited 
powers \ 

These ecclesiastical districts originally coiLstitutcd per- 
petual cunacics ; they are now mostly fur ecclesiastical pur- 
poses distinct parishes, being vicarages or rectories according 
to the status of the benefice out of which they have been 
taken. 

x8x8 Act 58 Geo. Ilf, c. 45 i a* In any case in which the 
.said Commissioners shall be of opinion that it is not ex- 
nedient to divide any populous Parish or Extra Parochi-al 
Place into such complete, sciiuratc, and distinct Parishe.<i as | 


aforesaid, but that it is expedient to divide tTie same into 
such KcolvMaslical Districts as they.. may deem necessary 
for the PurptiseofafrordingAccuminodationfor the attending 
Divine Service . .to Persons residing therein, /bid. 4 24 The 
churches and chapels respectively assigned to such Dis- 
tricts shall, when mily conseemted for that PurpMe, become 
and^ t>e the Distrii.t Parish Churches of such District 
Parishes. x8n Ad 3 frV<». IV, c. 72 9 10 To act on the 
Vestry of such District or Division, and of the Church or 
Chapel thereof. x8m Timbh Curiosities 0/ London (1867), 
St. Peter's, Saffiron-hill, a district church of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. x8s6 Walhkan Ripon, etc. ixu A district ^Uh 
has . . liecn assigned to this Church. 1866 J. M. Dale 
Clcrgxmaf/s Legal Handhk. (ed. 4) 34 Upon the new 
cliurdi lieing consecrated in the Peel district, it becomes a 
*new parish for cccicsiaslicai purposes’, ibid. 3$ The 
patronage of the Peel distrii.tsand parishes, until otnerwise 
assigned, rests 'with the Crown and the bishop alternately. 

b. One of the urban or rural subdivisions of a 
county, constituted by the Local (loveminent Act of 
1 894, and having an Urban or Rural District Council. 

*895 IVhitakcr's A Iman^' fifi^ {Parish Councils Act) The 
i^liole country will be divided into distrii ts, some of which 
are borough urUui districts, some urban (list riots other than 
Boroughs, and some rural districts, each of which will have 
Us own council. Rural di.stricts in most cases comprise 
a large number of parishes, /bid. 669 Rural districts ore 
those areas whii.b occupy the whole of the country outside 
Luiuloii Ollier than so much as is included in any borough 
or any other urban district. 

o. In British India : A division or Bubdivision of 
a province or presidency, constituting the most 
important unit of civil administration, having at 
its head anofiiccr called 'Magistrate and Collector’, 
or ' Deputy-Commissioner It corresponds to the 
Zillah of earlier times. 

Generally, four or more * districts ‘ constitute a 'division ' 
under a ^commissioner'; hiu in Madras pre.sklency the 

demlind on 
000 rupees. 

x8i8 Jas. Mill En '/. India (1840) V. 42a (V.) In each 
district, that in the language of the country, each Zillah . . 
a Zillah Court was established. i8a8 G. Wvait Re%>elat. 
Ordcriy (1849)67 The PLtiiIui-.s. .in tneChumparan distrlnlL 
1885 Hunter /wA Gat. India IV. 416 F.Trakh6bad hears 
the reputation of being one of the healtliicst Districts in the 
DoAb. x886 Yule « Burnell Angh-Ind, Gloss, 749 
Zillah.. \s the technical name for the .'idministrativc dis- 
tricts into W'hich British India is divid(‘il, each of whirli has 
in the older provinces a Collector, or Collector and Magis- 
trate combined, a Session Judge, jkc., and in the newer 
provinces, siicli as the. Punjab, .a Deputy ComnuHsioner. 


d. In U.S. used ill various specific and local 
senses : c.g. a political division election con- 
stituency, as an assembly, congressional, or senate 
district. 

In Some States the chief subdivision of a county (r/r'/Z, 
nidgisterial, militia, jn star's district), called in other 
States townships or totons. Formerly, in .South CnroHDRK 
county ; elsewhere, a iliviKioii of a State containing iicveral 
counties. Also, a division of the country, directly under the 
control of Congress, and having no elective franchise, as 
the federal District of Qdumbia; tho District of Alaska 
(formerly Russian America). 

x8oo M. CVri.K.R in l.tfe, 7 rnls. 4 Corr. (1888) II. 40 
Much said about my being elected member for Ibis district 
in Congress, x8oa R. Bkookkk Gazetteer (ed. it), 
Payette, a district of N. Carolina, comprehending the 
counties of Moore, Cumberland, .Sampson, Richmond, 
Robeson, and Anson, Eayeties>ille, a town of N. Carolina, 
in Cumberland county, capital of the district of Fayette. 
x8o9 Kkndall Trav. I. ii. 10 'I'he town-proper was of 
course the collection of dwellings ; but. in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation the same word embraced the entire district or 
township. x8m M. T(»wnskn» U. -S'. 138 The Disiricl of 
Coliiinbm (iucluding the national capital of Washington) ; 
the District of Alaska. 

e. The portion of country or of a town allotted 
to or occupied by any ]3crson as the sjihero of his 
ojicrations; particularly, a section of a parish 
allotted to a lay ‘visitor’, working under the 
clergyman. 

1863 Mrs. Carlyle /,(*//. III. 162 Visiting about in their 
‘ district '.and attending all sorts of meetings. x888 A. T. 
Quiller-Couck in Echoes fr. Oxford Mag, (j8w) X04 
There’s no one to visit your ‘district’ Or make Mother 
Tcttleby's soup. Mod. For thi.s pni‘po.SR the town has been 
divided into districts, and t wo c.Tnvassers appointed to each. 

4 . Any tract of country, usually of vaguely defined 
limits, having some common characteristics; a 
region, locality, * quarter ’. 

xyxs Blackmore Creation n. (R.) These districts which 
between the tropics lie . . Were thought an unitlhabitablc 
seat. 1776 Gidiion Ded. 4 R, i, The mo^t extensive and 
flourishing district, w’estward of Mount Tauru.s and the 
river Haiys, was dignified by the Romans WTth Uic exriu* 
.sivc title of Asi.'i. 1865 Lvell Elem. Gcd. (cd. 6) 79 Difr 
tricts composed of argilTai^cous and .sandy formations. xBm 
A. R. Walij\cb Darwinism tvjt .Specie.s [of birds] which 
inhabit open di.strict.s arc usually protect lyely coloured. 
Mod. The roughc.st carriigc road in the Lake district. A 
manufacturing district; a purely agricultural district. 

1 6 . Jig. Sphere of operation ; province, icope. 
(In quot. 1704 used in limits, bounds.) Obs, 


rare. 

(X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. L 28 I'his Principle of 
Life. Sen.se, and Intellection in Man called the Soul, hath 
the Body as its Province and Districtns, wherein it exer- 
ciselh these Faculties and Operations.) X704 Swift Mech. 
Oprrat. Spirit Mi.sc. (1711) 283 'Die first and the last of 
these I understand to come within the Districts of my 
.Subject. 
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6. a//nfi. ftntl CcmS.^ In sense 'of, belonging to, 
or allofteil to a pnrticiil.ir tlistrict’; ns ais/n'c/- 
(haf^ely chnrihi parish : see 3 n. ; 
sthooly -sMpi'rifttemicnf, -surveyor^ -visitor (whenct? 
district-visit v. {humorous). District-attorney 
(U.S. \ the local prosecuting officer of a district ; 
distriot-oounoil, the local conncil of an Urban or 
Rural District as constilutctl by the Parish Coun- 
cils Act of 1S94; hence dlstriot-oounoillor ; 
distriot-oourt (U.S.), a court of limited jurisdic- 
tion, having cognizance of certain causes within a 
district, presided over by a district-judge. 

i 9 oa A, Hamii.tom {1B86) VII. joi It alwlishes the 
District Courts of Tennessee and Kentucky. 18*3 I'. 
NirMotjiuM Proi't. JRnilti. 368 The Dislrict-Siirx'eyors are 
elected by the Magistrates. i8a8 WKnsj)-n, 
the judge of a district court. Disinct Sfttool^ a school 
within a certain district of a town. AVtc* KtiRland. 1833 F. J . 
SiioRt; Softs Indian Affairs (18371 I* ^3^ ’ITicrc were 
k.a;ce.s .. who may be dcsignatecl district judges. 1839 
AtfvA ^y^ici, c. 93 An Act for the Tvstablishinciit of County 
and District Constables. 185^ Act 18 it if) I ’ict. c. laa S 4‘) 
There shall be paid to the district surveyors . . such other 
fees .. as m.ay from time to lime be directed by the Metro- 
politan Hoard of Works. 1867 Smvtm Sailors U'ord-Ik., 
District Orders^ those issued by a general comniatuling 
a district. *870 Miss Hhuiomam A’-.*. I.ynnc 1 . iv. 43 ‘ What 
are the duti&s of a district-visitor ? \ . * She scolds the tnett 
for frequenting public-houses, abuses the women for liciiig 
idle and slatternly.’ Jhid. ^4 When 1 am 111 , I shall . . be 
* district.visitcd Minutes IVeslcyan Con/erenre 370 
The Chairmen of Districts in their sevenal District meet- 
ings. >888 Brycr Amcr, Conuinu. II. 11. xli.v. as5 The 
It^al prosecuting ofificer, called the district attorney. x8^ 
(i. Finolay Raihoay 14 In the more important dis- 
tricts the District Superintendents are relieved of the man- 
agement of the goodshiisiness by ‘ DistricK Joods Managers 
Times 19 Dt^'. 6/3 Returned at the head of the poll 
for the Urban district council. .The viilaj^e shoe maker hc.^ds 
the poll for both the p.iri-h and the rural district council. 
18^5 lyhiiakcr s A Imanac {Parish Councils - I c/) U rlwn 

District Councils are but urban sanitary authorities under 
a new name, .and elected on the same system a.s town : 
oounrils in boroughs. Rural District Councils .arc a new : 
body, ami take over the functions which guardians of the I 
poor, acting as rural sanitary authoritio-s, clisch.arged in ' 
rural sanitary districts. Ibid. > The elections of guardians, ! 

and of urlun and rural district councillors, are to Lake i 
jdacc under rules issued by the Local Government Ho.ard. I 
Bi’Striot, V. [f. prcc. sb.] trans. To divide or 
organize into districts. ITcnce Di stricting sb. 

iM WnnsTER, Districted^ divided into districts or definite 
portions. Districting, dividing into limited or definite por- 
tions. xSss Motley Dutch Re/. Introd. xii, D8fi6) 40 The 
XethcrlanJs like other countries .vc dlstriclea and farmed. 
1869 Daily Naos 9 .Sept., 'I’he town is in the hands of 
Certain gioiips of lawyers, and is districted by ibem. xSSx 
Ibid. 16 Inne .v'4 'I’owns must be districted between them 
leleclric-lighting Coinpanicsl^ as London is between gas 
and water Comp.'inics. 1888 in Br^'ce Amer. Connmo. 11 . 
App. 648 Until such districting as herein provided for .shall 
be made. ,18^1 W. K. Bhoohh Amer, Oyster 195, I believe 
that the districting plan is neither a real remedy nor the 
best method for arresting the destruction. 

t Bistri’Ction. Oh. [a. OF. districHon 
rigour, severity, arbitrary control (Godef.), ad. L. 
dislriction-cnty n. of action f. dislringl'rc : sec 
TRAIN, District a.] Strictness, severity, rigour. 

£1450 tr. Pe Imifntione. in. x, 1 ^auc all, & 1 wol bane 
all siycn, ik wij> districcion 1 require bankiiigcs. a 1631 
Donn'R Sernr, John v. 93 (1^34) 10 F.arthly judges have 
their disirictions. and so their resiric lions; .some things 
they cannot know'. 1660 R. Cokr Penver * .Suhj. 191 
Justice and Secular distridion are necessary for the mo.st 
part in Divine I..aws and Secular Institutes. 

j The erroneous itense * Siiddiui display ' in J., copied in later 
Dict-L, i.s foundeil on a mistaken quotation of distinction 
as distrktion in 1697 Collier Ess. Mar. Snbj. tt. xii, 118.] 

t IMstri'Ctlyi adv. Oh. [f. Dlstrut a. + 
-i.Y'-*.] .Strictly, stringently, severely. 

*583-87 tr. Pope Urban's Lit. in Foxe A. 4- M. (i5./t)9i8 
(k.i We sund our mandat.s again vnto your hrotherhood . . 
dis'rictiie. .commanding you, that [ctr.], 1865 J. Goojv 

wiH I'iilcdw. the .S'//r//(i8C7) 1.94 They. . would not have 
lier?M so districtlyand aastercly abstemious. 1678 TI. Mohk ; 
Lett. StSK Subjects (1694) v8 He.. has not had leisure to 
iiVisrrve things .so closely and district ly, 

t Bistri’ctnesa, oh. rare. [f. as prec. f 
-NF.su.] Strictness, precision, exactitude. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (if'^s)^59 [III challcngcih 
no Mi<h districtnessc. .as was required ui the other. Ibid. 
no, 1 doe in all things commend fidi.'lity and fru.st to be ; 
perfornurd where by districtnesse it Is challenged. 

Distri’Ctualj d, rare. [f. mcd.L. districtu-s 
Ui.KTRicT + -.\T..J Of or belonging to a district. 

1849 J* M. ■KE.Mtu.F. /« /T/zf. IL io6 Wc find no 

traces of any districTiud ormissatlc authority to whom these 
officers could account 

tpistri’fe. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 t)r 5 1 .Strike.] ' 
Strife, contention. ; 

c USD .Mer/iu 536 He wolde not haue . . distrif l»c-lwen« hem j 
two. I 

Ii Bistringas (distri’^gas). /<77P. [a. L. dis- ' 

Irtngih * i\io\i shalt disfrain\ 2 pers. pres. snbj. of ' 
distringerCy in mcd.I.. sense, being the first word 
of the writ.] The name of a writ directing the | 
sheriff to distiain in various cases. | 

The main fyrins arc, in Common Law : a. The distringas ; 
to compp.l^appearanci*., where defendant has a pl.-icc of resii- 
dence in Kngland nr Wnles. b. 'I’he distringas in detinue. 
to compt;! the (bdtTulnnt to delivt^r got.xK llyo^s^r^s^cs upon 
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I hilt chattels. O. Distringas juraforesy empowering the 
.shcrig to distrain defaulting jurorx to compel their npircai - 
I auce. In Kquity: d. A process issued agaimit A cor})or.'it ion 
I aggregate in cases of tlisidiedience to the summons or dit ec- 
j tions of the court, e. An order of the Chuncery Court by 
j which the Bank of England or other public company is 
resu-aiiied from permitting a transfer of stock or sbore.s in 
which a party cfatnis to l)c interested, or from paying Any 
' dividend on it. * 

iCifi'jOrd.lEora'stetxn Eng.Gitds^qx *ni.itnoscriaunl[lakc] 

. of eny citizen for servynge of a venire facias, hubcas corpora 
atid destringas for allc but vj d. Miouleton Ptnenix 

II. iii. Wks. 1885 1 . 157 Get your distringas out as soon as 

you can for a jury. x(Ux Art. agst. Sir II. Davenport in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. III. (1892) I. 336 Writs of Distringas . . 
..directed to the several High .SherilTs of the said County 
of York ; whereby the .said Sht^rifTs were commanded further 
to distrain the said James M.aleverer to appear as aforesaid. 
1841 Termesdc la Ley 125 Distringa.s is a Writ directed to 
the SherifTe or any other officer, comm.snding him to dis- 
treinc for a debt to the King, &c. or for his appearing at 
a day. 1714 Scro«i;s Conrts-I.eet (eiJ. 3) 172 An Attucli- 
metiL or Distringas to .attach his Good.s. X768 Bi.acksid.m? 
Comm. Ill, xxvii. 0 ck 1 .), The process against a body cor- 
porate is by distringas to distrain them by their goods .and 
chattels, /cuts, and profits, till they .shall obey the summons 
or directions of the courL Smith Parish 50 \ 

distring.ss .shall i.«sue against the inhabitant-s to make them 
repair it [bridge, highway etc-I. 

Hence Dlctrlngas v. frarts . to restrain by fi 
distringas. 

1895 l.aw Times XCIX. 533/2. 
llBistriz (di striks). Med. [mod.L., f. Gr. hi<y 
twice (Dr- -) -t hair.] A disease of the hair, 
in which it splits and divides at the end. 

z6xi ill H»iopkr Metl. Diet. i8aa J. M. Gonii Study 
Med. (1834) IV. 517 'Hie term.s athrix and distrix . . express 
two (if the species under this genus. 

Distrou, distrowo, etc., obs. it. Destroy. 
t Biatrou'blance. Obs. Forms; sdistro- 
blaus, -troybulance, -trublance, 5-6 -trou- 
blance, -tribulance. [f. next -r -anck ; proli. : 
after a corresponding F. form : cf. the earlier Dis- 
TURRi.ANCE,] Disturbance, molestation. 

a 1400 liurgh Lasos 1 . (.SV. Stat. 1 ) Na greyff nor na 
distroblans (/Wrf//rt|. c X4as Wvntocn Cm/, vni. xliv. 4 
Makand fellown Distroyhulance. 1^87 Ja.h. Ill Let. in 
C. Tnnes Sk. Early .SV. Hist. (1861) 393 M.Tk him nane 
impediment, letting nor disiroublancc. 15.. E.ra$tr. IV. 
Thorpe in Arh. iJarner V L 80 I'hcy . . may . . be the 
more fcn'cnt [when] that all their outward wits he closed 
from all outward seeing .and h.earing, and from all dis- 
troublancc and lettings. 157a in Muniments Burgh of 
(1891) 11 . 17 The saidis provest and b.ail 1 ics..sall. . 
cognosce siiid decernc thair apouii the wrung and distribu- j 
lance of the burgh. i 

t Bistron'ble, v. Obs. Also de«-, dys- i 
-treble, -trowbel, -triible, -trubill, -trybul. 

I [M K. a. OK. di’siroblery -trouhlery f. des-, L. dis- t 
j irobkry trouhkr to Trouble. An etymologically 
I cailier OF. form of the latter was torhlety turbler^ 
iourbler (t—L. *tHrbuldre\ whence the earlier 
MK. type desturhle^ -tonrhle^ Disturble. Trouble 
had become at an early date the prevalent form 
of the simple vb., and disirouble gradually super- 
seded disturbky but itself scarcely survived to 1 600. 
Sc. dishybuly distribulancey etc., were app. asso- 
ciated with I /, trihulure lo afflict, oppress.] 

Hans. To disturb, trouble greatly, 
r 1389 CnACCER Dethe Rlannche 524, I am ryght sory yif 
I h.avc oughtc Destrouhicd yow out of your thoughtc. 
cxsyS.Vc. l.eg. Saints. Alexis 421 pu ha^; di.strybulyt me. 
n 1400 50 A lexander As wawes of J»e wild see when 
wynd haim distrobh's. 1413 Pilgr. Sosrle iCaxlon 1483) 

III. iv, 53 'Ihus hauc ye by your fals coiifi-deracj’ dcstroubled 

my Royauune, CX500 Lancelot 1992 Furlh he goith, dis- 
trulilit in hi.s hart. 1585 Goloino fVAfj /lA A xnr. (1593) 
330 A brfMjkc with raiiie distroiiblcd new, 1600 .Skknf. 
A’f’^. Mai. loi, I defend, .tluat na man dcstroublc this court 
vulawfullic, vndcr the paine that may follow. [W, Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1897) ro2 Me had thir Lollnrtls no ] 
distrubiH'd My duuner b.ad betii n«.nrly doubl'd.] i 

Ilcncc t Distrou'bled ///, f Distrou'bling 
vbl. sb. 

>375 B.ardoi'K Urnce v. 916 The persy . . w'enl vilh thaim 
. . his castcll till. Vithout distrow'billing or 111 . 1491 Caxtun 
Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1.19 ) i. xliv, ysa.'i She . . halhe noo 
dysirowblynge nc eujpeslicinenl. x|^ Si'f.nskr A'. ni. 1 
iv. ra Coosen p.a5sious of disiroubled spright. 
tBistrOU'blOy-'V^. Obs. rare. [Lprcc. vh.] Dis- I 
tin bailee, molestation. 

^1450 .Merlin 545 No (]i.siroub 1 e the! ne b.adde till thei i 
com lo Koestok. * 4 « 3 , Caxton Cold. Leg. 306/1 To con- , 
-straync Impedymentes & dcstroubles [I.. in/estantin\. 

t Bistron’bler. Oh. [f. prec. v, -h -kr ; cf. . 
Disturbler.] One who troubles or disturbs. 

c X440 Profup. Panf. 123/3 Dystrolx-lar of pe pece [r». r. 
di.sturbelerl, furbatory perturbator. 15.. Exam. IV. • 
Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI. 56 All .such di.stroulders of 
Holy Church. 

Bistrue, distrule, obs, IT. Destroy. ! 

t DistrU'iS, V. Obs. [ad. OF. destrousser to | 
unpack (morl.F. dtHrousser to unfasten), f. des- 
(Di 8- 4' -f trousscr to pack, Thuhh.] 
tram. To strip or plunder ; hence, to defeat, ront 
Also /g. 

£1430 Lvix:. Bochasw. vj. (1354) 144 a, TTie distrunsing 
of hys chiuftlric. Ibid. \i, ix. (1554) *55*t Hompey Dis- ! 
trussed was, by sode.yn death. 1478 Sir J. Paston in ! 
Patent t.ett. No. 776 III. 169 The Sweriiys. .herded hym ! 


DISyBUSTFITL. 

1 At .an onselt plaru, and hatha dystrafeyd hym.. May ;$y. 
Papers Ifen. fV//, I. 938 M on' M oht had distntssed, taken; 
Aiul brent 9 grete c.irrikes of Icane iGenoa]. 
b. To seize or carry off as plumleri 
* 54 * Uali. Chr§n.y Hen. Vllty Ian. s) (iSqa) 539 5 !b thei 
distriuidm the victailes and caused Sir Nicholas Vaux,.^ to 
flei toward Giiisncs. a, . 

Distrust (distitrat), sb. [f. DiS- 9 + TCust 
sb . ; cf. ncxt.J Abience or want of trust j 
confidence, faith, or rcli.once; doubt, su^icion^,; 

I 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) ft. ^ Ernie. .Jn such 
, hatred and distrust of other. ijBx Pettie GunJufs Civ. 
j Conv. T. 19 b, Throuj^ distrust in himselfc, or for Rome 
I other defect. X859 Harris Iron Age 291 Tbe Oer- 

i mans, by their diicsentions, and disaaists, have very much 
: wenkned tbe Empire, lyp Johnson Rambler No. T94 
: p TO So little distrust has my pupil of his own abiUties. 
X798 Southey Sonnets xi, Beware a speody friend, the 
Arabian s.aid, .\nd wisely wa.s it he adviimflKtrusL 1^9 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 258 A deep niutum distrust whichr 
had been many years growing.. made a%caty impossible, 
b. The fact of being distrusted ; doss of credit. 
1687 Milton P. L. xi. i66Tomee reproach Rather belongs, 
distrust and all dispr.aise. 

C. Hrc.ach of trust, the proving false to trust. 

1867 Miltctn P. L. IX. 8 Foul distrust and broach Dis- 
loral oil the part of Man, i-evolt, And disobedience. 

Bistmst (di.5tr» St), 7 f. [f. Di«- 6 -f Trust v. ; 
l)erh. after i diffidere. Found introns. Jn I.vdgate, 

I but app. not in ordinary use till the i6th c.J 
' ti. tnlr. a. with ofi To have a doubt or dread 
of ; to suspect. [Cf. OF. difier i/r.] Obs. 

X430 I.viKi. Chron. Troy i. vl, I diirat not, distrustyng of 

my. srhyefe, Accoinplyrite hwhan it came to the prefe. 

t b. witli ofy ///, /<? : To be without confidence in. 
1578 Flemina Panopl. Epist. 25 To write more touching 
this point. I . . am ashamed, least 1 should seeme to dustrust 
of j’our wisedome. 1583 N. Lichkeielh tr. Castanheda's 
Contj. K. Ind, Ixxi. 144 Howe .sadde and heaiiie .. he went 
aw.iy clislriisiing in the victory. 1654 R. CoDRiNOTON tr. 
Ivsiine 231 Distrusting to their arms, IHd.y Distrusting 
to the Maccdons. X67X U. M. tr. CoUoq. Erasm. 2^»8 Dis- 
trusting iTi mine own .strength, 1 wholly rely upon him. 
fc. with /or\ To doubt or fear for the safety 

of. Obs. 

1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely i. 3 marg.y The Hnngarian.s dis- 
trust for their Civil Priviledgcs. 

2 . trans. To do the opposite of trusting; to 
withhold trust or confidence from ; to put no trust 
in, or reliance on, the statements or evidence of. 

X5^ ITdall. etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. (R.), He y* 
requireth y'ollie docth disliust that other partie. x8ox Shake. 
7 \uel. .V. tv. iii. 13, I am readic to distrust itiinp. eyes. And 
M’rangle with my reason that perswadc.s me 'J’o any other 
trust. 1710 Bi-hkelkv Princ. Hum, E’nosnl. 4 88 Wc see 
|)hilusopner.s distrust thuir sensR.s,and doubt of the existence 
of heaven and earth. X776 Gibbon Peel, hr E\ I. xix. 506 
, He feared his generals, and distrusted hi.s ministcis. 1850 
[ pRK.scoTT Peru II. 241 Any one who has occasion to coin- 
I isarc his narnative with that of contemporary writers will 
; find frccpient cause to distrust it. ^ 

I absoi. x6oa Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 175 Though I distrust, 
j Discomfort you (my Ixird) it nothing must. 

b. To entertain doubts concerning; to call in 
I rpiestion the reality, validity, or genuineness of; 
not to rely upon. 

1586 A. T >AV Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 87 Thy knownc good 
win, .assurcth me. not to distrust the same at thy hands. 

! 161X Bibi.k 2 Mate, ix. 22 Not distrusting mine health, but 
hauing great hope lo esc.apc this sickiies. X78X Gibbon Peel. 
4 F. 111 . 63 A tyrant, whose, .officers appeared to distrust, 
either the justice, or the .su(.'ce.ss, of his arms. 1875 Jowrtt 
Plato (ed, 9i I. 98, 1 altogether distrust my own power of 
determining this. 

t C. with inf. Not to trust, to have no con- 
' fidcnce. Qh. 

x6a6 C. P( pttrr tr. Sarpts Hist. Quarrels T44The Pope, 
distrusting to olitainc from Spaine that which he desired, 
i^a Milton Apol, Smect. Wk.s. ly-iS I. 103, 1 shall not 
distrust to be acquitted of presumption. 

1 4 . with injin. phr. or clause : To have suspi- 
cion ; to suspect. Ohs. 

x8a8 Wither Brit, Rememb. Pref. T90 Distrust, that we 
discry their seerct’st plots. i8te F, Brookk tr. Le Blaue's 
Trav. 292 The Arabi.ans, whom he distrusted to be of his 
nephews party. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card, jjt, I dis- 
Iru.st that Monconys had added something of his own to 
what Kirrherus tofd him. 

Ilcnoe Distru'sted ppl. a., Dlatru’sting vhl. sb. 
and ppl, a. 

*549 CovKKDAi-i!, etc. Erasm. Par, Tas. I. 6 (R.), Let him 
ask without distrusting, without doubt or wunenng. 161 x 
Florio, S/idtttOy challenged, defied, distrusted. ^ 18x4 Hp. 
Hall Recoil. Treat, ryj A ba.se and distrusting mind, xtex 
Jf.r. Taylor Holy Dying iv. § i (R.), God hath created the 
physician for lliine [need): therefore use him .. without 
uncivil dlstruslings. 1827 Roht. Wilson Pleas. Piety 11. 
3ADistrusting Man ! IIcTiold tills marvellous sight. 

Bistra'ster. [f. prcc. vb. + -kr >.] One who 
distru.sts. 

1636 Henshaw Horse Succ. 127 When our Saviour would 
put to silence the distrusters of bis time. ttS^Fon/milJ.y.) 
Jan. 502 Distnisters of human nature. 1893 IVestm. Caz. 
92 Nov. 7 'a Distrusiers of trades uniona. 

IKstiMtfVil (distrustful), <1. [f. Distrust 
sh. -h -pni,.] 

1 . Full of or marked by distrust in oneself or 
others ; wanting in confidence, diffident ; doubtful, 
suspicious, incredulous. 

xsox SiiAKa X Hen, VL *. ii. *27 Distncstfull Recreants, 

I- ight I ill the Inst gmipc : He be your guard, a i8eo UimKVR 
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Strm,.FmftJk in x888 11 1 . 473 By distrust Ail and 

' donbrful apiirehending of tfiat, whii^h we oujjht stcdfastly to 
believe. 1454 Trapp Comm, Ps. xxvii. i Faith fortificth the 
heiirt luainst dutrusCfiil fears, 1748 Ciiksterf. Left. (179a) 
• U. clxr 8fl Qflng ^.stly distrastful tliut men in ge^ral looli 
'** ly^Q them in a trifling light. x8xo Southiev Kehmta vi. vi, 
uRnt, She moves not, fearing to disturb 
1856 Kane ..'fn/. IT. X. T03, 

o the chance of our ever living to 

n the open water. 

. "Catttinjgf or giving rise to distrust. (Cf. suspi- 
cicu»i fearful, doubtful, in analogous us^) rare, 
161S HhU P. Warbeck in Select. Harl. Misc. (179^) 70 
Loth to remain amongst .such distrustful enemies, he quietly 
returned to his mo98 assured friend, the lady Margaret. 
i6te Lmid. Guz, No* ziooU In despight of all Turbulent, 
Seditious, and Distru.stful Irinciples. 1840 TTickens OMC. 
Shep XV, Plates that had shown ugly and distrustful nil 
n^t long, now wore a smile. 

Distm'StfWy, adv, [f. prec. + -ly a.] In 
a distrustful mtmner ; with distrust ; suspiciously. 

i8xx Om'.R., SbrnPec^onneusement, suspitiously, distrust- 
fully. i6sa T. Tavcor Comm. Titus ii. 12 Neither be .so 
distrustfully prouident, as though thou h.idst no father to 
prouidc for thee, ^ 1653 Milton Psalms iii. 5 Many arc they 
That of iny life distrustfully thus s:iy, ' No help for him in 
God there iie.s*, 1859 Dicxkns T, Two Cities 1. ii. The 
guard.. and the two other passengers eyed him distrust- 
nilly. 

DigtrU'ftAllliegS. U- as prec. + -KKH8.] 
The nuality or state of being distrustful; want of 
conficicnce, diffidence ; suspiciousness. 

. *577 Bullin^r's Decades (1592) 500 Originall sinne, tlial 
is thehatredofGod. .foolishnessc, disimstfulncsse, despera- 
tion. 1631 Gouge 6W’j Arrmvs iii. § 80. Distrustful- 
nesse, and doubting of good snccesse. t86o W. Cot.i.ins 
IVom, White in. iv. 444 Whom the ee.isclcss dislrustfulncss 
of their governincnisJiad followed privately. 

t Distrn'StineBB. Obs. rare " [f. an as> 

sumed adj. *distrusty (f. Dia- 10 + Tuusty) + 
-Nfisa.l ^prec. 

*579 Twvnk Phisickc a^'^st. Port. 11. cxix. 321 a, He applied 
him selfe vnto the want of fayth in him, w'itli wtuitii be com- 
muned, or the distrustinessc of the lime in which he lined, 
t DlBtrn'BtleBB, a. Obs, [f. I)18TUL»8T sb. 1 
>LEM. 8 .] Void of distrust, doubt, or suspicion; 
confident ; unsuspecting. 

1611 .Si’KF.n llist. Gf. Brit. ix. viii. § 48 fTliis] made him 
di.vtrustlc3se of attaining t»a‘-.ily his wished successe. i6t j 
G. Sanoys Trax>. iv. 234 Di ouc the. disirustlcssc 'rurlif* . . 
into the .sterne. 1728 AIokcan Alg-icrs 1 . Prof. 13 Distrust, 
less Hans was seized on. a 1763 .*$hkn.stonii: Economy i, r>6 
Poets., distrust less, scorn the treasured gold. 

Bi8truy(o, ^trye, obs. forms of Destkoy. 
Bistuing, var. DifiTiNGUK d. Obs. 

DiBtane (di.sti//m), ». [f. Dis- 6 or 7 i Tune.] 
irans. To put out of tune. Hence Distu'ned 
ppl, a. 

C1484 Caxton Lyfo Our Ladye Div/a (R. Supp.), The 
clapper of his di.stuned belle, .Svlvf.stkk Dh Bartas 

II. I. Furies Argt., 'I'heir Harmonie dls-tiined by Hi.s iarre. 
1664 J. Wii,si.»N Andronkns Comnenius ii iii, Distune .1 
viol, And you may .set it to wh.nt tone you please. 17^5 
Pkaks.all Cnutenpl. //rt/7var/ (ed. 2) 1 . 177 llis harp, .dis- 
tuned in every string. 1887 Swinhukne Locrine iv. i. 20*; 
A broken chord Whose jar distunes the music. 

Jig. 1586 A. Day Eng. .Secretary 1. (1625.) 96 Where the 
.spirits are so distuned. 1667 Fi.avki. Saint Indeed > 1 7,s.t) 04 
It [anger] distunes the spirit for duty. x8oz Lame 7- Woodvil 
IV, O most distuned and distempered world. 1887 8\vin 
BORNE Locrine 1. i. 29a Wliat thought distempers and 
distunes thy woe? 

DlBtnrb (distflMb), V. Forms: 3-6 des-, dye-, 
4-6 dis-, -torbe, -tourbe, -turbo, 6 distowrb, 
-trub, -troub, 6- disturb. [MK. destorben, 
ikstourben, a. OF. desiorbe-r, -furbe-r, -tourbe-r, 

Pr., O.Sp. dcstorbar disturbar), Tt. dislurltare, 
sturbare\—\ 4 . disturbare to throw into disorder, 


disturb, f. Dis- 5 + turbdre to disorder, disturb, f. 
iurha tumult, turmoil, crowd.] 

1 . irans. To agitate and destroy (quiet, |Xjace, 
rest); to bre.ik up the quiet, tranquillity, or rest of (a 
person, a country, etc. 1 ; to stir up, trouble, disquiet. 
^ cxRQO Beket 1268 in S. F.ng. Leg. 142 A dest.3uncc l>.Trc 
is i-.sproungue, li'illichviii Engelondc, ptit destourbez al 
lond. IRM li. Glouc. (1724) 90 be kynces iieucw, |io he 
herde bis. Was wrob, and dcstourheiie al jxe court y w'vs. 
1387 Trrvisa Iligden (Rolls) II. 347 Jupiter w.t.s nil 
cruel and desturbed |?c pecs. 1467 in Eng. Gilas (1870) 408 
Wherby the kynge.s pe.s be dy.sturbed. 15^ Pal.scr. 522/1, 
1 have A .sewte to you, but 1 dare nat distourbe you. Ibid. 
523/t, I distroube, I troubyll. Shaks. Pom. 4- yul. i. i. 
98 Three ciuill Broyles. .Haue thrice disturb’d the ouiet of 
our streets. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 279 No buzzing 
Sounds disturb tneir Golden Sleep, xtoi Dk Foe True-born 
F.ng. 1. 9 No Nonconforming Sects disturb his Reign. z88a 
PKBonv Eng. youmalism xxiii. 185 Btirmah was disturbed, 
and a correspondent was instantly despatched to Mand.^lay. 
Z885 Mabq. Salisbury S/feech 4 Nov., Lord Granville sjiys 
that i have di.sturbcd the Sleeping lion. 

b. To throw into a state of phyaical agitation, 
commotion, or disorder ; to agitate. 

1899 H. BinpTP.s Dyets drie Dinner B iij. Mulberries .. 
Breede winde : disturbe the stoniacke. z6so H. Vaugh.an 
Silex Sciut. 1, (tSsB) 105 The famous fan Burning the floor 
which chaflT disturbs. x 65 s Sir T, Herbert Trax\ (1677) 24 
The sea raged and seemed disturbed as it U under Loiidon- 
bridge. z8zv •z8 Shei.lfy Eosalind 4 //. 838 Like an image 
in the lake Which rains disturb. 

O. To move anything from its settled condition 
or position ; to unsettle. 

VoL. m. 


Evelyn Eal. Ilort. (1729) 215 Disturb not their 
Beds, but hand- weed them. 1815 Siiellev Alaslor 261 
With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet Di.sturbing 
not the drifted snow. z^fA Kmerijon Eng. Traits, Lit. 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 103 A strong commiui sense, which it is 
not easy to unso.at or disturb, mark.s the English miiul for 
a thousand years. Mod. Do not disturb the plants after they 
shoW signs of bloom. Plant it in some permanent (>o.sitinn 
where it will nof lie disturbed. 

2 . To ngitaie mentally, discompose the peace of 
mind or calmness of (any one) ; to trouble, perplex. 

rxjos Edmttud Con/. 3#)9 in E. E. P. (1862) Sober nc fid 
nojt a rcyncs drope to desturlu a manes mod. x«8a Wvri.ir 
Eccl. vii. 8 [7](Jhalengdisturbethtx388disturblitTi] the wise 
man. ax^- ^ Alexamier ban was scr (Jandoiie in 
)>at y.as kcncly distourliid. x^ Drant Horace Epist. vi. 
Cviij, Both parties are distruTxle with fcare. 1684 K. H. 
School Retreat. 85 Let not this or any other Pastime dis- 
turb you r Minds. z7Sa Johnson Rambler No. 204 p 13 
; Having Iiecn first clisturbed by a dream, lie afterwards 
' grieved that a dream could distiin> him. i8s6 Khomuk Hist. 

Eng. (1858) I. ii. 150 She was not a person who urould have 
I been disturbed liyihc loss of a few Court v.'iniiies. 

I 3 . To interfere with the settled course or oi>eratioii 
! of; to put out of its course; to interrupt, derange, 

I hinder, frustrate. 

I ^ c XR90 Beket 380 in .V*. Eng. Leg. 1.117^ lowc was ciicre gret 
I i-nou3 lii-tweone seint thonias And be Kingc, for-to fcond 
I deslourbode hit, .alias ! cxjMoSirFerumb. 2456 po jjcf her riijl 
sciiqlde haue leyen by yslef, Nad he come )><> as gon woldc 
& disti>rl)ed bat myschef. ex4oo MAUM>Kv.(Roxb ) .\xi. 98 
Men may ga saucly and sikerly ihnrgh his land and na man 
be so hardy to disturbe bam. 1513 More in Graftmi Citron. 

I (1568) 11 . 788 Site devised to disturbe this mariago. t6a6 
I Bacon Sylva § 224 Sounds that inouc in ( )blique and Arcuni e 
! Lines must neecls encounter and Disturbe the one the 
I other. z784Ca\vricK yV/.yX‘ II. .(92 Praise.. Is ofl too welcome, , 
and ma)' much disturb The bias of the imrfiose. xSysJowiirr I 
j Plato (cd. 2) I V. 42 In a mathematical dciiionslralioti an error j 
; in the original numlicr disturbs the whole calculation winch j 
' follows. Z883 Sir W. Willia.ms in Law Times Rip. XLIX. ; 
: 139/2 No sufficient grounds have been shown for disturbing ( 
that Judgment or for granting a new tri.al 
j +b. with !;//■. To hinder by interference. Obs. • 
e Z386 CuAUCKK Melib. Fit He is a fool that destourlieih : 
the mooder to wepen in the decth of hire chilile, til sohe ! 
haue wciit hir fille, as for a ccrteiii tyinc. c 2391 — Astral. \ 
1. S 2 'fliis ring rcnnytii . . in .so Kowm a space that bit dis- ' 
turbiih nat the instrument to hangen aftnr his rihlc t:cntre. ■ 
1 4. With of, from : 'fo deprive of, to drive, turn, \ 
or draw away from, by disturliance. Obs. ! 

ata»$ Ancr. R. 162 He .. l^'t no mitriihi^o, nc noise, nc | 
brung of folc ne muhtc let ten him of his lieodcn, nc disturbcMi 1 
him of bis god. c 1305 Edmund Con/. 4 » 2 in E. E. P, { 1 862 > 

82 Nc let noinan in gonTo desturbi meui inie stndie. c 1386 | 
Chaucer Pard. Prol. 4 T. 12 (Ellc.sin.) 'J'h.at no man be so 
boold . . Me to dcstourbe [so Hengwrt. Corpus, Hart. 7334 J 
Lansd. destorble, Bodl. 686 distrotil»leJ of Crisies hooly 
werk. t6s8 KoWT.ANn Mou/et's Theat, Ins. 8oy Bees are 
most patient of labour in the day time, but most impatient 
of being scared in the night, and of being di.sturl>ed of their 
rest. 1667 Milton L. 1. t68 .So as perhaps Sh.all grieve 
him . .and disturb H is inmo.st couiusels from thmr destind aim. 

b. Law. To deprive of the ixiacefm enjoyment 
or possession of. See Distpubanck 4. 

[1292 Huhton ti. XXV. § i, Ceux qi dc commune sounl 
engitte/ on destourbez, transl. Those, who arc ejected or 
; disturbed of their common.] 1541 .-It/ 33 //<’«. 17 //, 0. 32 
j '.rhe. vic.ar of the uarislie . . woldc now disturVie the said 
j te.nauntc.s and inhabit auntes of their saide parisbu clnncli. 

! 1^5 Nichols Britton 1 . If one of the parceners be 
J elected or disturbed t f his seisin. 2870 Fisiii-.R Digest Rep, 

; Cases II. 3319 An action again t a .stranger for disturbing 
; the plaintifl in his pew. 

I t DilrtUTbi dt. Obs. [f. the vh.] An act of 
di iturbing ; a thinjr that disturbs ; disturbance, 
i [1594 Shaks. Rich. Hi, iv. ii. 73 Fws to my Rest, and my 
, sweet slccpcs disturbei.s |(//. disturljcs).] 1597 Danif.l ( iv. 

ICarsvi, xlvii, From ai! Disturbs to be so long kept free. 

; Z667 Milton P. L. vi. 549 Instant without disturb they took 
j Allarm, And onward move Kmbaltelld. 

DiBturbanCB (disti/'ibans). [.a. OF. deslor- 
: hance, dcstour-, destur- (12th c. in Godef. ), f. des- 
j tourber to Disttirb ; see -ance.] The action of 
I disturbing or fact of being disturbed, 

1 . The inlcmiption and breaking up of tranquil- 
I ^ify» pt*ace, rest, or settled condition ; agitation 
I (physical, social, or political). 

XM7 R. Glol’c. (1724) 436 Pe erl Tebaude de Bleys, .dys- 
tourbed he peys, And ^)ru Kyng Henryes rede made dev 
tourliance. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxxvi. 
(1495) 727 Of suclie dystourbance and stryfe and contrary- 
nesse comyth strongc boyllyng and dureth vnto the hete hat li ^ 
maystry. 2457 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 388 Disturb- 
aiitice of the scid (lease. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Fpist. 334 
Tliat hee might live quietly in Rome: for..soine there were 
that sought hi.s disturhauuce. i66b J. Davies tr, Mandelslo's 
Trav. 236 .Such as tend to the di.sturbance of the publick 
peace. 1668 Sir T. Herbert Traxh (1677) 30 The Sea was 
. . smooth, and no disturlxinre by wind to curl the waves, 
or to make it frothy. 2741-* H. Wamvii.i-; Lett. H. Mann 
(1834) 1 . xviii. 63 The. .election passed without any disturb- 
ance. 1858 Bain AVwj.'Z Int. 1. ii. fi 2 In most cases of liudily 
irritation we can .'issign the pl.i(:c or scat of the disturbance. 

Tyndall Glese. i. vii. 49 'I’lie slightest distiirbanco was 
sufficient to bring them down. 

b. with a and pi . : An instance of this ; spec, a 
breach of public peace, a tumult, an uproar, an out- 
break of disorder. 

Atmospheric dis/nrbance, a clinnge in atmospheric condi- 
tions putting an end to calm weather. 

2097 R. (Tlouc. (1724) 514 l*ho bigari ther in this lond 
a newo dcstonrlHincc, Florid, .Sturbo, sturbamento, 

a trouble, a vexation, a disturbance. 1608 Shakh. Per. 411. 


! ii. 37, I ran s]>eak of tiie distiirhanccs That nature U'orks, 
. and of ht r cures. 2667 Milton P. /-. x. 897 Innumerable 
j Distiirbanrcts on Earth throuijh Femal snares. 2844 H. H. 
j W11..SON Brit India II. 98 With their .apprehension thedis- 
turlianors ceased. x87SC.’^«wA yz7//. cx\\iiL 8 1 'elegraphic 
; inidligciice of storms or atmospheric disiui 4 tances. x88o 
j Daily News 30 Oct., A disturbance will arrive on the North 
I British and Norwegian Coasts . .attended by . . strong winds 
I or gales, rain or snow. 

' 2 . Intel ruptioii of mental tranquillity or equani- 

mity ; mental agitation, excitement, discomposure. 

2^7 Trkvisa lligden (Roils) III. 207 (MAi/.) Pictagoras 
wip harpe and stixiigcs cessede pc dcstourbaunce of wittes. 
i *398 Barth. De P. R. v. v. (1495) In the eyen is 
seen and knowen the distoiirbauncc and gladnesse of the 
: soulc. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 204 To any ones dis- 
turbaunire and vexation. 2663 .Sir T. Herbert Ttw. 

'■ (1677) 23 To allure the hearts of greedy men, to aflbrd them 
disturbance. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 126 P 7 One 
whose reigning rii.sturbance w.is the dread of house-breakers. 
1858 J. Maruneau .Stud. Chr. 271 The dislike felt by the 
i coiiifurLible classes towards the trouble of thought and the 
: ,di.sturbancc of thouglit. 

' 3 . Interference with the regular or due coursic or 
' continuance of any action or ])rocess ; molestation. 

I /' 2340 Cunor M. 7700 (Trin.) Sun! .soii^te dauid to quelle 
. Often fcl so pe rhaniicc Was ]H:re Init goddes dlsturhaunce. 
*393 Gowtu Ctm/. I. j8i Envic. .begun to trnvaile In dis- 
turbaiuice of llii.s .spousnilu. t'Z400 Bcryn 3981 \ saff con- 
dit..Tb:it he may com it paswithouten disInrVi.'iunce. 2823 
Moui: in (irafiun Chrou. II. (1568) 766 '.i'his demeanor 
.'iticmplcd..ugiiin.sl the king., in the disturbance of hi.s 
coronation. 2578 T. N. tr. ( onq. IK India loa 'i'u withstand 
his men from disturbance of his enterprise . 2712 Addison 
Speet. No. 262 p 6 That lie tiLiy let the ship sail on without 
disturbiincc. 1851 RusKiN.VAw.r f'cn.iiSjO I. xx. 218 Wc 
are to follow the labour of Nature, but not her disturliance. 

4 . y^aw. (Seequot. I7b5-f;.) 

fia9a Britton M. xi. § 7 Kt aiisi est home disseisi qnet 
huure qe ly on .s;i ineynd soit deslourb^ de iLser .sa pci.s.mbie 
seisinc par niitre qi i cleyine fraunc tenement par teles des- 
tourbance.s.] 2598 Child Marriages 164 He, the .said Robert 
Fietcherj shall., eiiioie the same snop ns tenant, .without the 
lett or disturbatiS of the s.'iid John Allen, his executors, or 
Assignc.s. 2613 Sir H. Finch /.«?*/ (1636) 291 An a^ise 
which m.ay bee cither of his ownc or his ancestors possession 
called an assiso of darrein ]>rescntmcnl is upon a disturbance 
when himsclfc or his ancestor did last present. 2765-9 
Hlackstone (Mason), Disturbance is a wrong done to some 
incorporeal hereditament, hy liindoring or ilisquicting the 
owners in their t^'gular, and lawful enjoyment of it. 2768 
- - Comm. 111 . 236 Dlslur hance of fraticinses luippens, when 
a man has the fianchlseof holding acourl-leet.ol keepinga 
fair or market |ctc.J and he is disturbed or itn'oiiimodcd in 
the bwful c.vcn i'ic tlicreof. 2848 Wharton /.aw Le.v., 
Distnrbanie..'Y\\\:\v are fi^'c sorts of lids injury, viz., dis- 
turbance of (i) franchUe, (2) common, (3) ways, (4) tenure, 
and (s) patronage. 

t BiBta'rbancy. Obs. rare. [f. [ircc. or next : 
see -A NOV.] (’ondiliou or slate of diKturbance. 

*597 Daniel Ov'. B'.rr.f vm, xcjx, As cxilc.seven from your 
homes Volt live peipetnall in disturbanry. 2603 - - /i/Zr/. 
Poems (1717) 350 .Some IleurlR are blinded sti, that they 
Have divers i iours whereby they may let out Their Wills 
abroad without Disturlxmcy. 

DiBturbant (dislD jbant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
disturbdnt tm, pr. pjile. rA disturbare to DiNTifun; 
see -ANT. Cf. A F. desiourhant^ 

A. adj. 'Hial disturbs; agitating, disquictinjj, 

A 1617 Haynk ()n Eph. (1658) 12 liisturbant aberrations 
deprived ns of all peace. Arraignm. Persecution 30 

Their Religion though difTerr.nt was not disturb.int to the 
.State. 170a C, Matmi-r Magn. ("hr. vii. ii. (1853) II. 497 
These ilnngswcre. dlsturbanl and offensive. 2829 SotniiKY 
O. ISe^vman ix, Had they from such disturbatit thoughts 
been free. 1856 RiisKiN Mod. Paint. III. iv. iv. f| 12, 5a 
; 'J'he faiitiusy wliii.h 1 have just been blaming as disturbaiit 
! of the simpnclty of faith. 

j B. sb. One who disturbs; a disturber, a. Laiv. 

I =r)l8TURBEU 2. 

; 1865 NtcHois Britton II. 272 In cases of contumacy; as, 

; w'herc the teiiiiiit or the disturbanl [le tenannt ou le des- 
! tourbant] appears in court, and cimteiiiptuously departs, 
b. =DTHTtriUiKB I. 

1894 Catholic Neius 16 June 7/2 The disturh.Tnts gained 
' admission to the ixuk by a wickn. 

lienee f Bistwrbantly adv., by way of disturb- 
ance. Obs. 

a 1627 Bayne On Eph. U65S) 138 'J'hey arc not idde dis- 
turbaiitly to assail us. 

■jf 2]^‘tlirbft*tioili obs. \pA.\.. disturbalion- 
etn, n. of action from disturbare to Di.sTiiTtB,] 'I'he 
action of disturbing ; — DrsiuKUAM’E. 

* 5*9 Will 0/ sir y. pigby, Leuesteysh. (MS.) Without 
ett or inlerruptiou or disturbacon of the said John Digby. 
2590 R. Hifiicof-ic Cuintessence Wit 54 . 1 '. i‘’ dtliiier thcii 
ownc kingdornes from lliose disiurliations. 2658 A, Fdx 
Wnrtd Snrg. 11. v. 59 Tarrying won hi prove., prejudicial 
to the wounded, by reason of liis bleeding, and other dis- 
tui'bntiuns. 

I>iatii*rbativ6i <*• i"- disturhdt- ppl. 

stem > -IV15 : see -ativk] Of disturbing tendency 
or character. 

284a Miss Costello Pilgr. Auvergne I. 77 Our journey, 
independently of the diMtni b.ttJv'c character of our driver, 
w.as pleasant. 1846-- Tonr I’enice 143 Monxa, which 
formerly li.ad a rnonaslii: character of quiet silence, is now 
• noi'^y and disturbative. 

Disturbed (distii*jbd, -M), ppl. 0. [f. Disturb 
V. + -edL] Disquieted; agitated; naving the 
.settled slate, order, or position interfered with. 

2593 Shaks. Ken. tt Ait. 340 He. .T.ooks on the dull earth 
with disturbed mind. 2601 — yul. C. i. iii. 40 This disi- 
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turbwl Skie h not to walk in. 1763 Schavtoh /mfos/au 
(1770) so Ifc lia«l c\'ci .'iftcr a (li.stiirbed imnginatiun. 1830 
D'Ishaicm CAas. /, If I, i. 9 Kour years of a disturbed reign 
had taiighi the Sovereign some lessons. 1838^. W. Crokkr 
in C. (1884I II. XX. 123 Rheunifttisni in his neck .. 

gives him n disturbed air. s8fe 'Iyndall C/ac. ii. xvU. 315 
Crevasses, .ill the more disturbed portions of ghicicrs. 

Hence Diitii‘rb« 41 y (-idli) adv.; bl«tii’rb«d- 

nMi. 

J731 BailivV (ed. s\ Dhiurhfidlyt interruptedly. Ilnd., 
/?A/Mr'/»erf«rjr#, disonlcrlincss, interruption. 1807 Soutiiky 
EspHeiia's LeU, III. 339 'J'he dog is uneasy . . and the cal 
wanders disturbedly from room to room. 

Disturber (disli/Mbaj). Also ,1-5 -our, 6-9 -or. 
[ME. a. AF. destourbour = OF. destorbeor L. 
type *disiurbdtor-em, agent-n. from disturbdre to 
DrSTUBB.] 

1 . A person or thing that disturbs, tlisquiets, or 
interferes with peace or quiet ; one who causes 
tumult or disorder ; a troubler. 

cia90 Beket tjoa in B. Eng, Leg. I. ijS He was fals and 
for-swore; and destourbonr of londc. ^ 1548 Act a it 3 
EHiv, P’l, c. 23. § a Inflicting all such Pains upon the I»is- 
obedients and Disturbers [of inutriinony]. 1588 Siiaks. 
Tit. A, IV. iv. 6 How euer these disnnhcrs of our iie.'ioi; 
Buz in the peoples eares. 1674 R. CouruKV /«/. .V 
Physic 8 That arc rather disturbers than aiders of Natme. 
xjpoo WYCMF.Rticv Let. toP fife I Apr.. I here I can have you 
without Rivals or Disturbers. 1764 Wisi.kv 10 Sept.. 
Only one m.an, a common lUslurbcr, liehaved amiss. X883 
Froudk in Contemp. En>. XLIV. 14 Little inclined .. to 
favour a disturber of the public peace. 

2 . Law. (also disturbor.^ One who disquiets or 
hinders another in the lawful enjoyment of his 
right : see esp. quot. 1 767. 

14^8-9 Plumptm Corr. 133 To have a spoliacion in the 
spirituall court agaynst the preyst 1h.1t now occupyeth, 
Irecause he is one disiurher. X716 AYt.tt'FE Parergon 41 I 
When a Bishop rcfu'ics a Cierk for Insutrtciency, and the j 
Patron thereiipun presents .nnuther, .sucli Bishop shidi be j 
deemed a Disturber, if he .ifterwards within the six months 
presents the fust Clerk presented to him. 1767 Hi.ackstonk ! 
Comm. II. 273 If the bishop refuse or neglect to examine ‘ 
and admit the patron '.s clerk, without good reason assigned 
or notit c given, he i.s stiled a dislurher by the law, and shall . 
not have any lit le to pre.seiit by lapse. 1863 N ichols Britton '■ 
tv. i. § 2 Unless the distiiibor or deforceor Ue ticstourt'ouren 
itejorceonr] can shew pl.'iin reasons to the conlrarj’, 

DifltuTbingi vbi. xb, [f. Dtstuub v. < -tno^.] 
The action of the verb Disturb ; di-stui banco. 
(Now oiiiy ^fntftdia/.) 

lyM Ayentf, 225 Alneway he inay blettc ine hi.s spoushod 
yef l>cr ne Is non ojicr destorbinge. X28a Wvctir Ps. xxx. 

21 Thou schalt hide them in the hid pTiice of thi face ; fro 1 
the di.sturhyng of men [Vu\g. conturbatione; 1388 distur* I 
blyngl. 1597 r Kinc 1*6x8)76 Discountenanrings, I 

distill hings, disposscssings of them. [ 1776 G. S£.Mi<i.r. Build- ! 
ingin IVntcr ei The disturbing our .Stages, Utensils, ^•c.) 

DistUTblUgp ppL a. [f. as prec. + -INO -.] ; 
That disturbs ; see the verb. j 

1592 Shaks. fen. ^ Ad. 649 Where Love re^ns, disturlxi. i 
ing Jealousy Doth call him.sclfAflrcrtioii’s sentinel. x8xa--6 
P1.AYPAIR JVaf. Phil. (ed. 3) 1 1 . 259 From the disturbing force I 
in the direction of the nidius vector, he determined the Moon'.s 
nearest approach to the Earth, and farthest recess from it. 
*875 Jowurt Plato (cd. 2) HI, 3 This uncertainty . . is a 
disturbing element. 

Hence Distu'xbingly adv.^ distjuietiugly. 

1880 Xew Virginians 1. 200 'I’hc old man groaned. . louder 
and more disturbingly. x886 H. jAMts Bostonians II. it. 
xxiv. 120 She was so disturbingly beautiful. 
tDistllTblailCe. Obs. [f, next + -ANt’E; 
prob. from a corresponding AF. form; cf. Dis- 
THOUBLANCK.] » Dl.sTUHUAXCE. 

rx330 R. Hri'nn'c Chron. // Vo.v (Rolls) 8141 Scys now 
hym al dcsturblance, ik. wherc-of loiiieh pat wonder 
ch.'tuncc. <^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhode 11. v. (1869) 77 pc 
disturblaunce coineth of pin ouertrowinge. c 1449 I’lccx'k 
liepr. 401 Crete, .disturblauncis and dcbati.s. 1: 1430 .'it. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 4629 Wha so did paim disturblaunce. 

t DistUTble* V. Obs. Also des-, -tourble. 
[ME. a. (jF. deslorblcr^ -turbkr^ doitrblcr, f. des- 
Difi“ 1 ^/orblerf lurbler, tourbkr, early forms of 
trobkr^ troubler to Trouble (:— Jv. '^^turbulCirCy f. 
turbulay lurbdre). In the simple verb, the form 
trouble w.is from the first prevalent; in tlie 
derivative, dex~y disturble was tlic earlier form, and 
(siqiported by Dj«ti:rb) survivetl to c 1 500, when 
it yielded to Distrouble (tpv.).] 
tram.. To disturb, trouble. 

c 1330 R. Brc.vnk Chron. IVace (Rolls) ito 6 pat pey ne 
go nought vs to wryo, Ne desturhic me my w’cyc. CX380 j 
Wyclif Sel. IVks. HI. 134 Ire disiourblis moimis wine. ‘ 
13^ — Afatt. xiv, 26. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 57 j 
All he tiicc wa.s gretlich destiirhlcd of lier .soflcynlich ■ 
romyng, 1x440 Promp. Parv. ri%'\ Dy.sturbclyn [dis- 1 
troublyn, P.], turbo, conturbo. 1480 CaxtuN C hron. Eng. j 
Ixi. 45 1 hey ne were distourbled of 1100 man ne lettc. 

Hence t Olttn'rbUiig vbl. sb . ; f Di«tii‘rblor. | 

<■1330 R. Hrunkc (1810)254 Edward, .sallc gyiie 

Philip J>e Kyng Allc holy Oii.scoyii, wiihoiitcn disturbl)'ng. 
14^ Disiurl>ler fsec Distroi.-bi.kr). c 1449 Pecock AV/r. 

It. II. I i.9 Scisme sowers and-^isturblcrs of the peple, 1481 
Caxiom IrOit/rey xviii. 48 They.. had passed the water 
yf tbe^ had not.. so grctc distourblyng. 

see Dihturher a. * 1 

t DistUTdlBOn. Ohs. rare. [app. derived, 
with channe of prefix, from OF. estordisoUy estour- | 
(*“’E. type *exlurdllidehefn)t from esiordir. j 
rood. F. Stourdiry to stun, stupefy.] Stunned or j 


stupefied condition; a state of tincotisciousness 
caused by a 1)1 ow or the like. 

c Xiyys Met'lin 266 Withymic a while a-rooR the saisne fni 
disturdlson, and saugh hem a*boutc hym. Ibid. 268 The 
sai-snes tt-l>ode a-lx>iite her lorde that was ca&te down and xu 
diflbulcd vnder horse feet, whereof he was so sorowfiill whan 
he a*roos from disturdi&on. 


Distturff rare. [Dih- 7 a.] tram. To 
deprive of turf. 

1838 T.vnoN What will he do 11. xi, The play-ground 
[wasj dtsturfed to construct fortifications. 

t XMstUTni, V. Obs. Also 4-5 doB-, 5-6 dys-, 
“tom;e, -toiirix;e. [a. OF. destourne~ry in 1 ith c. 
desturner (mod.F. ditournery ■whence Deturn), f. 
des-y dL (Die- I. 6) 4 tmmer to Turn,] trans. 
To turn aside or away ; to avert, divert, j)ervcrl. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tit. 669 (718) Thy fader prey al 
pilke harmc di.«itiiine t)f grace. 1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 
138 h/■^ Dyuerse thoughtes and occasion.^ by whyche they uc 
d'ystornea for to do wel. 14^ — Eneydos xxi. 75 She . . 
dj’stoumed her cycn from the lyghte. 1337 Starkey in 
.Sirypc Eul. Mem. I. App. Ixxxi. 195 Vou could never havo 
distorned j'our wit and eloquence, .to spot your honour and 
name, a 1631 I.>onnf. Lament, yeremy 11. xiv. Which might 
disturne thy bondage. 

Disturnpike (dist^’inpaik), v. [Dis- 7 b.] 
trans. To free (a ro.'id) from turnpikes ; to make 
no longer a turnpike-road. Hence DiRtu*mpikod 
ppl. a.y DistuTnpiking vhl. sb. 

X87* Daily Kaos 26 June, On Monday nc-vt, ist July, the 
remainder of the metropolis roads north of the Thames will 
be *dis(urnpiked,' x88x 7 V//n’jr 29 Mar. g The distunipiking 
of main roads had .seriously increased ]<^al burdens. ^ x88a 
.St, James’ Gaz. 2 June, Tom.'iintain milestones on disturn- 
piked roads. 1883 M. D. Chalmers LiKal Cort. 133 Until 
1878. when a road was disturnniked, it became an orrliuary 
highw.iy ; but by the Act of that year it was pmvided that 
.*ill road.s disturnpiked after 1870 .should be main i‘O.Tds. 

t DistU'tor. V- Obs. rare. [Di.s- 7 b.] t?vns. 
To deprive of the position of tutor. 

1691 Wood A/h. Oxon. II. 391 Being found guilry of 
a strange singular and superstitious way of dealing with his 
Scliolars. .he was distutord in the month of May 1634. 

Di8twi*X164 V. rare. [Dih- 6.] tram. To 


disrnlwine, unfasten. 

xs6a Piiaer ,E.ueid ix. Cej, Whose fal did Rutils whcliue 
and brake their tortaisroufdistwyndc. 

Distyla (d.-ii stail), sb. {a.) Anh. [f. Di - + 
Gr. arvK'OS column, pilbar : so inoil.F. distyk sb.] 
A porch having two styles or columns. Also attrib. 
or as adj. lytstyk in antis: see quot. 1865. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII. .112/2 The ocntigoiml structure 
called the 'lowoi of the Winds,, .which has a small prostyle 
portal on two of its faces, .. each consisting of a simple 
distyle, or two columns and their entablature, surmounted by 
a pediment, /bid. 4«5/2 Converting the insulated pier.s 
below into column.H of short and massive proportions, so ns 
to produce a distyle in antis. 1863 J. Fergcssun I/kt. 
Arc/lit, I. i6>A group of pilla^ ‘distyle in antis’ as it is 
technically termed, viz., two circular pillars between two 
.square picr-s. Ibid. 176 There are three other distyle halls 
or g.'ites on the platform. 

Distylons (d.Ti.sUi’l3s), a. Bol. [f. as prec. + 
-01: .s.] Having two styles. 

X883 ill Hyd. Soc, Lex. 

DiBt3me, obs. form of Destiny. 

Dianlphate (ddisvlb^). Chem. [f. Dt- - i 

SULPIIATK.] 

tl. In earlier use, a salt containing one equiva- 
lent of sulphuric acid to two of base, Ohs. 

x8^ T. i'HOMSON Chem. Org. Bodies 228 .Solution of 
disiuphate of cinchonina. i.'x8^ J. Wyi.de iu Circ.Bc. I. 
4^/1 Quinine,.. as a disulphatc, has been, .substituted. 

2 . A salt containing two equivalents of sulphuric 
acid to one of base {Syd. Soc, Lexl), 

3 . Applied by some to a sulphate containing a 
hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic element or 
radical ; an acid sulphate (CenL Diet.). 

4 . A s.alt of disulphuric .acid, a pyrosulphate. 

1877 Roscok & ScriioKL. C/urm. I. 345 The name disul- 

{ ihtiric acul H'jiS'iOr has been given to this substance, as it 
brms a scric.s of very .stable iwilts; thus sodium dlsulphate 
NujSxt.lT i-'i ubtainea by heating the acid sodium .sulphate 
HNaSOi, so long as water i.s given off. 

Disulphide (daisn-lfaid). C/tem. [f. Dl- + 
Si;i.riiiUK.] A cotnpoimd in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united with another element or a radi- 
cal, as carbon disulphide yC^.^, t Formerly, a com- 
pound having one atom of sulphur united to two 
of another clement, as disulphide of copper = 
cuprous sulphitle, 

1863-71 Watts Did. Chent. II, 7A Hemisulphide of copper, 
or (hqirous .Sulphide, C'uz.S, also called Disulphide of copper. 
Found native as Copper-glance. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem, 
128 When deposited ’ from solution in enrixon disulphide, 
sulphur crystallizes in the ordinaiv natural or octahedral 
form. 1893 Edin. Kcr\ Oct. 409 Carbon disulphide took it 
upmorc freely. 

Disulpho- (dais0’lf9). Chem. [Sec Di-^ a 
and SuLriio-.] In composition, denominating acids 
derived from two molecules of sulphurous acid. 
Hence Sisnlplio'iilo a. 


x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 551 There is a group of acid 
ethers, (.S 0 )i-R"Ha' 0 |, derived from a double molecule of 
sulphurous acid, HeSsOe, by substitution of a diatomic 
alcohol-riidicle for half the hydrogen, lliexe are the so>called 
disnlpho-acids, which may aliio be formulated as compounds 


of hydrocarbon with a atfoms of} SOjt. 1869 Koscok Ekm. 
Chrm. 433 When di-suiplio-anlhraquinic acid i.s farmed. s88x 
Watt.s Did. Chem. Vlll. 1857 Anilirucenc treated with 
.si^huric acid yields two disuipnonic acids. 

Disulpllliret. Chem. [See D(- a and SUL- 
rHUREi.] «= DisoLrHrDE(in obs. and current senses). 

X854 J- Scoffern in Orr'sCirc. Sc.y Chem. 491 The appli- 
cation of heat drives ofl* one equivalent of its sulphur and 
converts it into the disulphurct. /bid. 500 Sub- or Di- 
si^hurct of Mercury. * 

DuralpHurie (doist7iriu>**rik), a. Chem. In 
disulphuric acid, the same as pyrosulphuric or 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid, HaSaOT=^ 2(S020H) + 

0. Its salts are pyro- or di-sulphates. (So called 
because the molecule represents two molecules of 
sulphuric acid deprived of one of water.) 

1875 Watts Did, Chem, VII. 1140. 

t DiSilUia'IlilllOlUli a- Obs. rare. [Dth- 10.] 

; Not iinaiiinioiis ; divideo in mind, 

; X7a8 Morgan Algiers 1 . v. 166 $0 degenerate, so eflfemi- 
I iiate, and so disuimnimous were they grown. 

j DiSiU'Xlifonili a. [Di.s- lo.] 'I'he opposite 
j of uniform; without uniformity. 

I X687 Norris Colt. Misc. 261 "I’lio Sun shines upon the 
: Earth with a disuniform and unequal light. 17x0 ~ Chr. 
Prud. iii. 115 All is disuniform, because there is nothing lo 
unite or regulate them. 1737 II. Coventry Phil, to Hyd. 

I 11. (T.) Confused heaps and disuniform combinations. 

i DiSinnifOTinity. [Hih-().] Want or absence 
I of uniformity ; v.*ii iety of form or appearance. 

! 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 326 If it [the body] be evil, it 

: will be .IS full of darkness, .ill confusion and disuniformity. 

I 1876 L^ixily Nnos x8 Mar., Wc laughed at Iheir equipment 
i . . their disuniformity of costume. 

j DiSUnifjF (disy/ 7 nifai), v, [Di«- 6.] tram. 
' To do the opposite of unifying; to keep from 
unity. Hence DiflU’iiifying///. a. 

xtex Cycl. Temperance 4 Prohibition 393/1 As a result 
of this disun ifying measure. 

Disunioii (disy/7'nidn). [Dih- 9 .] 

I 1. kiipturc of union ; separation, sevemnee ; dis- 
; junction. 

1598 Marstom Pygmal. v. 156 Chaos retiiine, and wdth 
j L'onnision iiiuoluc the world with strange disunion. 1623 
Cockeram, a scuering. 1634 Wither Awi/ew at 

I T77 When disunion is bcgnnne it brccdelh dangers, where 
before were none. 1773 I>k Loi.mf. Eng. C'cv/^T. A(lvl,(i784) 
j 13 A disunion of the etnpir<! w'as en(lc.Tvoiired to })e pro- 
I motccl. 179a G. Washington Lett, Writ. 1891 Xll. 204 
i Foreigners would, .believe that inveterate polUieal dissen- 
! sions existed among us, and that vve arc on the very verge 
of disunion ; but the fad is otherwise. x8io Scorksuy Wfr. 
Arctic Reg. II. 346 Three boats, .were secured [to the fa.st- 
boal) by means of a rope, and towed W'ithoul d.inger of di.s- 
union. XB84 Ad 47 & a8 Uh t. c. 66 (title) An Act to jirovidc 
for the disunion of the Sees of Cloncesier and Bristol. 

attrib. [cf. Disusioni.st r. 1 x8^8 Low tii-i. ( 1894) 1 . 
X25, 1 do not agree with the ubolitioni>l.s in their cli.suniun 
and non-voting theories. m857 in I'all Al all G. £9 May 
(1865) 2 New York Dis-Uniott Anti-Slavery Convention- - 
To be behl .it Albany iu February, 1857. 

2 . Absence or want of union ; disunited or sepa- 
rated condition ; dissension. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 1x5 In this di.suniouj at* it were, 
appearcth 3'ct a brotherly fellowship and viiitie. 1659 B. 
Harri.h /'nrivnCs Iron Age 287 By dis-union of wills 
amongst his rriend.s. 17x1 Shaftesb. C/uirae. v. iii. (1737) 
III. 319 The Inconveniences which the Dls-union of P r- 
suasiuu.s and Gpinion.s acciilcntally produces. 1807 G. 

; Chai.mers Caledonia I. lit. ii. 335 Ages of disunion and 
' disaster. 1838 Tiiirlwaii. Grtcee^ HI, x.\v. 404 He com- 
: plained . .of the disunion of the Sicilian Greeks. 

Disnnionist (disy;7'ni3iiist). [f. prec. 1 -isT.] 
One who advocates or works for tlisunion: spec. 
a. In U.S. ]3ulitic9, One of those who, before or 
during the civil war of 1861-65, advocated a dis- 
solution of the Union, b. In English politics, 
apidicd controversially to an advocate of the repctil 
or modification of the Act of Union with Ireland. 
1846 Worcester cites North. x 85 «, Blackw. Alag. 

! LX X TT. 47 The population is divided re.illy into Unionists, 
or Compromise-men, and Di.sunionists, or Abolitionists. 

Oi.iriiANT Let. iu Li/e (1891) I. iv. 124 'i'herc nre 
the Whig.s and Democrats, and Filibusters. .Dlsunionlsts 
and Federalists. x86x Lowell E Pluribns Unnm Prose 
Wks. 1890 V. 52 It is time that _wc turned up our definitions 
in .some more trustworthy dictionary than that of. .dis- 
unionlsts and their, .accoinplice-s. sWq Catholic House- 
holti s Oct. X0/2 The Disuniunist$..seeiii to revel in fiery 
invective of a zoological character. 

0. attrib. or as adj, 

1884 Goldw. Smith in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 317 The dis- 
unionist movement in Ireland. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
II. 111. Ivi. 377 The disunionist spirit of the South which led 
to the war. 

So DUu*sLloiiismi the doctrine of disnnionists. 
X89R Swinburne Stud. Prose 4 Poetry xoz Disunionlsm, 
dissofutioniMn, or coihinunalism. 

Disunite (disy»n3i*t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Unitk.] 

1 . tram. To undo the union of ; to disjoin : a. 
from material union. 

xtyAHioMOyDisgioHgere. . lodlsioyne, to disunite, lodeuide. 
a t63x Donne in .&>/>(■'/. (1840) 178 Auome^stone, that unites 
things mast disunited, zyag Pore Odyss. in. 58a The beast 
they then divide, and disunite The ribs and limbs. 1830 
Lyeli. Princ. Geot. (1875) 1 , 11. xvii. 406 The Alkali, when 
disunited from the Silica, would readily be dissolved. 

b. (more frequentljr) from immaterial union : 
To separate from alliance, conjoint action, etc ; 
to set at variance, alieniite. 



DISUNITE. 
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DISVIGOKATE. 


1560 (acc Disunited bdovrl. wM Shakb. 7 >. ^ Cr. 11. 
iii. 109 llieir fraction is more our wish than their faction ; 
but it was a stroiic counsell that a Foole could disunite. 
i 6 Ax Milton R^orttt. ii. (185O 55 Goe on both hand in hand, 
O Nations never to be dis.unitea. s<M5 Dryuen Atbim 4 
II. Wks. 1883 VII. 357 Disturb their union, dis* 
unite their love. 1794^ Southey Wat Tyler 11. i, They will 
use every art to disunite you . . Whom in a mass they fear. 
x8!^ Miss Yoncr Camees (1877) IV. v. 62 That her father 
was not disunited from his first wife, 

2 . intt. (for refl.) To sever or separate oneself ; 
to part ; to fall or come asunder. 

xfijrs G. R. tr. Le CratuTs Man Without Fassion 146 Tlie 
.Spirit must disunite from the sen.ses. a 1716 South H.), The 
several joints of the bofjy politick do separate and oisunitc. 
1818 Shelley Rosalind IfeUn 984 Strains of harmony, 
That mingle in the silent sky, Then slowly disunite. 1817 
Aikman Hist, Scot III. IV. 435 The supplicants.. refused 
to disunite. 

8 . Mmiige. (See qnots.) 

1737 Bailey vol, II. s.v., (Whh Horsemen) A Horse is 
said to disunite, that drai:s his Hflunches, that Gallops 
false. 1833 Regttl. fnstr. Cavalry i. 57 Cantering with tne 
near fore, followed by the oflF hind, or off fore, followed by 
the near hind, is * disunited '. 

Hence Dlsuni’tod ///. a. (whence Dlauni tedly 

aiiv !) ; Bltnnl'tinff vbl $h, and ///. a. 

1560 WiiiTEHORNK Aric Warrc (1573I 19a, The disunited 
and di.M'encious do agree. x6zx Flohio, Disnninieuta^ a 
disuniting. 1651 Hordes Leviath. 11. xviii. 88 The confusion 
of a jliMinlted Muliitudc. 1680 S. Mather Iren. 16 The 
severity of this dis-uniling principle. 1844 Thiklwall Greece 
VI 17 . 31 A number of fc(d)lc disunited hordc.s. i8^J. S. C. 
AimoTT .Vn/oletm (1855) IT. xstvi. 490 1 he disuniting of the 
army. ^ 1871 K. Ki.lik Catullus Ixiii. 84 So in ire she spake, 
adjusting di.suiiitedly then her yoke, 
t DiSiUni'tef fpf- Obs. [Short for disunited, 
after 1« unUus united.] =-• Disunited. 

H. More Sonj* 0 / Soul m. 11. xviii, Sith the soul 
from them is disunite. 

2)iBiUni*ter. rare, [f. prec. vb. + -er i.] One 
who or that which di.siinites. 

*755 Johnson, Divider.. 2. A disuniter ; the pcr.son or 
cause that hre.'ik.s conc.ord. 

tDiSiimi'tiou. Obs.rare, [f. Dlsunite zi., after 
unition.'\ The action of disuniting^ ; disjunclion, 
separation, disunion. 

161Z Cotc:r., Ahstraict, a seperutiou, disiinition, disiunc< 
tion. J*7oa Ctarendon\s Hist. Reb. y.v\\ § 14^ Til. 444 
Disunition [other edd. disunion J and distinction of Parties.] 

Disunity (disy//*niti). [D 1 .S- 9 .] Want of 
unity; a slate of separatioli, physical, political, 
social, or sentimental ; dissension, discord. 

163a Lithoow /Vw. X. 474 Diversities of Doctrine, .anti 
hundreds of like disunities. 1767 M/sr:. in Ann. Reg. aoy'ij 
By the disunity of your n.'itiori, all (he nations insult you. 
1884 Contemft. Ra>, | utie. 794 It is hard to tell the price 
London jiaj's for its di.sunity. 

t DiSiUnivoTBity, v. Obs. mnee-wd. [Dia- 
7 a.] trans. To deprive of a university. 

1665 Kvans in Worthington (1855) II. 1. i/g Caiii- 

hritlge is .almost dis-universitied, and either there will he 110 
winter term, or nothing to do in it. 

Disur, var. D 1 .S 0 UR Obs. 

Diaury, obs. form of Dy.si'jiy. 

+ DiSiU'Sagei Obs. [f. Disuse 7 a, after usage ; 
cf. obs. F. desusage (Cotgr.).] Discontinuance of 
a usage or practice ; =* Disuse .v<5. 1 . 

1475 Uk. Noblesse td That good courages of hcrlis lie not 
mynissed . . for disii.s.-ige .-ind levyng .ariiies for a litillc seai^un. 
*594 Hooker b.erl. I'ol. iv. xiv. § 3 'I’o he abolished by dis- 
iisagc through tract of time. 1607 Schol. Disc, agst. 
Antiehr. ii. viii. inj Nnr [can] an augrie ludgc coudciniie 
vs ibr any thing else, then for disvsage of a trifle, tjsm 
Pribkai-'x Dirci t, Ch.-wardeus (ed. .1) u«4 After so long a 
disusage it would he in vain to attempt it. 

Disusance (^isy/r zans). rare, [f. .is prec. after 
usanee.^ The fact of disiisiug ; J)i.suse sb. 1 . 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 513 Tly disusance forever 
to lose (he commerce of the cnmnion life. 1880 If . C. Coorn 
Eng. Gild Knts. 15 Disusance, conipulsoiy r.athcr than 
voluntary, had exlingni.shed them both. 

XMbubo (disy/i s), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Use sb.] 

1. Discontinuance of use, practice, or exercise; 
prolonged cessation from an action or practice. 

* 55 * Hulokt, Disu.sagc or dinusc, desuetudo. xfios 
Holland Plutarch's hi or. 1255 Fashions . . wtII enough 
knoweii, though they be not pnactised : mary, strange they 
be by reason of disuse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
IV. VL jg4 Nor is there any who from disuse did ever yet 
forget it. 1738 Ojcford Methodists 9 The general disuse of 
a duty could not by any means excuse the neglect of it. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, v. (187;;) 108 Structures which can 
be best explained by the effect.s of disuse. 1885 taio Times 
33 hlay 68/3 His fine abilities rusting from disuse. 

Hr b. The being or becoming unused or unaccus- 
tomed {to anything) ; unaccustomedness. Obs. 

X570 Lf.vins Man/p. 194/43 Disuse, desuetutlinis. 1580 
Hollybano 7rcas. Fr, lougt Desaecoustumance^ disu-sc. 
1716 Shelvockk Voy. round World It apj^ared 
to us to proceed more from disuse than disinclin.ttiun to 
work, 1733 Swift APol. 135 Wks. 1755 IV. i. 31 Frighten'd 
at a scene so rude. Through long disuse of .solitude. X79a 
Mad. D’Aublay Diary V. viii. 369 , 1 pleaded.. my disuse 
to the night air at this time of the year. 

O. The coiidition or state of being no longer in 
nse; desuetude. 

t&M Bentley Phat 455 The other acceptation of the 
word falling into disuse. 1701J Bosman Guinea 371 This 
Custom, which is.. grown in disuse for several years past. 

<» *77* Gray in Corr. «». N, Nkholls (1843) 301 Many of 


them have gradually dropped into disuse, 1 . Taylor 
Orig. Aryans 126 The pile dwellings, licing no longer 
needed, gradually fell into disuse. 

1 2. The quality of being of no use : uselessness. 
Ods. rare-K 

x6a7>77 Fkltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 60 Grief is like Ink 
poured into water, that filU the whole Fountain full of 
blackness and disuse. 

DiflUie (disy»*z), V, Also 6 Se. disose. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Uhe V.] 

1 1. traus. To make (a person) unaccustomed or 
unused to anything ; to cause to lose a habit ; to 
disaccustom. Chiefly in : cf. Disused 
a. 1 . Const. /m//, of, to^ or infin. Obs, 

*375 Barhov'k Bruce xix. 183 Quhen thai thus diswsyt ar. 
Than may ^he inuve on thame :|our wer. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis vi. xiv. 16 He sail, .men stcir, Quhilk lang hes bene 
disu^it fra the weir, To armis and triuniphe of victory. 
a i6z8 Raleigh Ma,xbns St, in Rem. (1661) 40 They are to 
be dis-used from the practise of Arms, a 1640 W. Fennrr 
Christ's Alarm 11. (1657) 3^ If sinne be yielded unto, it will 
disuse a m.in of Gods Ordinances, a 1791^ Black luck On 
Melissa s Birth-day (R.) With Bion long disus’d to play. 

2. To discontinue the use or practice of (a thing ‘ ; 
to cease to use. 

^1487 Act 3 Hen, y/I, c. a Which lawc by negligence is 
disused. 1SA9 Comp/. Scot. Prol. 17 Gyf .sic vordis sultl he 
disu.sit. .than the phnisis of the antiquite vald be confunrlit. 
1690 Nokris Beatitudes (iGgi) 1 . 199 They.. condemn and 
disuse many thing.s mecrly because we approve and use 
them. 17J7 Swift What passed in Loml. Wks. 1755 III. 

1. 181 Now I reflected, .that I had disused family prayers 
for above five year.s. i 858 M. Paitlson Academ. Org. v. 
19J Other uriiver-silies. .h.ive disused the term ‘Arts *. 1874 
Parker Goth. An hit. 1. vi. 197 Inmany later e.xamplcs these 
sub-arches are entirety disused. 

+3. Touiake a wrongiisoof; toinisu.se, abuse. Obs. 
c Wyci.iF Ser/n. .Set. Wks. 1 . 1 A riche man fr.nldi.S' 
usidc his richesse in pride and in glotunj^e. Ib/d. 111. 355 
He. .disusidc ^ifd^ of GckI. i'1430 Lydc. Bochas 11. 
(15581 Lenuoy 17 All olde ahusion Of ceremonies falsly 
disusyiig. d44o Promp. P'arri, 133/2 Dysvsjai, or iiiyssc 
vsyii a-3enste 1 tsone, ahntor. 

Hence Disu'sing vbl. sb, 

xbfSSClergy tincoinagst. Liturgy OqUhUmay. .apuenr by 
their long disuscing, or seldom useing of them. z6ii Coigr., 
Desusitation^ u disusing, discontinuing. 

Diflused (disy/7 zd), ppL a. [f. prec. + -kd ^] 

1 1. Of persona: Not used or accustomed; out 
of the habit. Obs. 

1530 Palsgk. I can luit sholc iiowc but with gmit 
payiie, 1 am sodisu.scd. 16^ Baxter Rejormed t'astory. 
85 Many disused persons c.in mutter out some honust 
iccpicsts in secret. 1748 Anson's l\>y. 11. vii. 314 Being now 
ill a rainy climate, wnich wc h.'id been k>ng disused (o, 
<2x763 Siienstonk Progress ‘Taste i. 59 Disus'd to .speak, 
he tries his skill, Speaks coldly, and .succeeds but ill. 

2. No longer u-sed; fallen out of use; obsolete. 

x6ii CoTGK., DisusiHt disu-scrl, grown out of vsc. 1630 
Sanderson .Sertn. II. 261 Some dis.UKcd statulc. 1674 
Bovlr E.xcell. Theol, ir. v. 333 Our ignorance., of the di.N> 
used languages wherein they at*c deln'crcd. x^ Bowln 
Logic vii. 320 A different and now disused meaning. 
tDiSiH'Ser. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb., after iwtr.] 
Disuse, lapse of use. 

17x0 Priokaiix Orig, Tithes v. 285 A Law grows anti- 
quated by disuscr when., the Government drops the Kxtcu* 
lion of it. 

Disutility (disywliTiti). [Din- 9 .] The op- 
posite of utility ; injuriousness, harmfulnt ss. 

1879 Jevu.ns Pol. £c0H. iii. 1 x 888 ) 58 Fur the abstract 
notion, tlie opposite or negative of utility, wc may invent 
the term ‘disutility’, which will mean something different 
from inutility, or the ahsence of utility. It is obvious that 
utility passes through inutilitv before changing into dis- 
utility, these notions being related as +, o and ' . x886 
Academy 22 May 355/3 The fatigues of the evening Icrlurc 
painfully illustrated the jevonian theory of the ‘final dis- 
utility’ of labour, 

DiBUtili *6 (disy/Ptil3iz),v. [Di.s- 6 .] trans. 
To deprive of utility, render useless. 

X836 Mrs. Brown iNt; Attr. Leigh 11. io(i2 Death's black 
dust,. Annulled the gift, disutilised the grace, And left these 
fragments. 

t Diavai’l, V. Obs. rare. [f. Drs- 6 + Vail v. \ 
cf. ill same sense disavail.] trans. To be the 
reverse of advantageous to ; to lie hurtful to. 

14. . Lyug. & Burgh .Sccrees 1638 Sleap before mete, ovir 
moche travayltc, With fretyng wTHtthe.gretly doondisuayllc. 
Ibid. scx>6 hloche to Etc . . Of the body ech luembre doth 
disvaylie. 

Disvail( o, obs. form of Die veil. 
t Disvalodgei Obs. rare. [ad. It. svali- 
glare to rob, strip, f. s- » Dis- 4 + valigia port- 
manteau, valise.] =ncxt. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warns y. i. 148 Whosoeuer shall 
disualedgc or spoile any of the Princes friends. 
fDiBWlise.Ti Obs, rare. [ad. obs. P". desval- 
isety * to rob, despoyle, rifle ; to depriue of cloake- 
bag, bag, and baggage * (Cotgr.\ mod.F. d^alisery 
f. des-y Dis- 4 + vmise portmanteau.] trans. '1 o 
strip (any one) of his baggage ; to rob, plunder. 

1679 Marvell Reh. Transh, I. 134 We have had the 
Titles, .of Mr.^ Bayes his .six Playcs. Not but that, should 
we disvalise him, he hath .. a hundred more as good in his 
biid^. 

t DiBVallUVtioil. Obs, [f. Dibvalue V, after 
valuation,] The action of disvaliting ; depreciation. 

1617 MorysON Hirt. II. 111. i. 371 The disualuation of the 
mixed coyne now currant, a s6a6 Bacon War iv, Spain in 


Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IVL 117 What can be . . more to the 
disvaluation of the power of Uie Simniards? 1647 • Hudson 

Div. Right GtKft ii. ii. 79 Such au valuations and disertions 
of worldly and Natural gifts. 

DiBvalue (disvsc li/i), V. Now rare, (Frequent 
in 1 7ih c.) Aho 7 -valev/d. [f. Dis- 6 + Value v.] 
trans. To make or treat as of no value, depreciate, 
disparage. 1 1 ence DisvaTuing vbi. sb. 

ifci SiiAKs. Meas./or M. v.i. 321 For th.nt her reputation 
was Jis-valucd 1 11 leuitie. X605 Bacon Ad7’. Lea^tt. 11. xxiii. 

31. Ill It is. .lle^es^ary that vertue be not di.sunlewed and 
imbased viider the iu.st price, a 1639 W. WH.\TF.LHV/‘n»/tf- 
types I. iii. (1640) 12 It is .an extreame disvaluing of Christ’s 
righteousne>»e, and underpririiig of God’s mercies in Christ. 
1^9 G. D.asiel 'Trittanh., Rich. If, cclxxxv, The King 
disvalued The TVer’a^e of the Kihcdonic. 2678 Lwely 
Orac. 243 The disvaluing of this Divine Book, a 1876 M. 
Collins in Pen Sketches (iRjc)) 11 . 177 Perhaps his pen dis- 
v.Th>i:tb I'Voudc upon Elizabeth. 

t DiBva'lne, sb. Cbs. [f. prec. vb., after value 
sb.] Depreciation, di.sparagrmtnt. 

» x6o 3 B. JoNsoN Sejanus iw. i, Nor L’t (he lime alone is 
here disprised, But the whole man of the lime, yea, Caesar’s 
self Brought in disvaliic. 2641 Charge agsf. I iset. Wilmott 
in R. Syinouds Diary Civ. //'«/' (.Camden - to8 A disvalcw 
and contempte of his Majeslie.s person. 2678 Lively Orac. 
viii. $ '.'6. 31.^ There ctui scarce be a greater instance of con- 
! tempt and disvaltie. 

I t DiBva’ntage* •fA Obs. [f. 1)18-9 ^ Vantage 
j sb. Cf. It. liisvantaggio (Klorio), disadv.intnge.] 

: DisauvanTxVoe. 

1 1^91 IIarington Qrl, Fur. xxiv. Ii. (1634) 193 Zerbinq .. 

voided all the blowe.s with much facililie, 'J'liough hiiving 
j great disv,inlage in the blade, a 16x9 Fuijiskuy Atheom. 

I I. ii. § r (i<)i'x) 8 It is g«>inl . . for cuery man, to viidcrMaml, 

! not only bis ndiiantagcs, but also his disuaiit.'tges. 

I t DiBVa’ntage, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Vantaok V. ; cf. It. disihtntagguire ( l‘ lorioXJ trans. 

, To disadvant.ige; to be di.sadvantngcoiis to. 

1567 Drant Horace Ephf. Avj, As ye.nrts do hclpr vs 
! mi.ghtely whilst wc cum at u .slaye. So after tliey diMiatitagc 
i vs, uiul liieal.c'v.s to dccaye. 

I t Disvanta’IfeoilS, a. Obs, rare. [f. Dim 
I VANTAQE sb., nftps advantageous. CL It. disimn- 
\ 'J’lorio).] I>is,i(Ivant.igcoii.s, 

j i6m DKAvro.N Toly-olb. xxii. (K.) Had not his light hoi>c 
I by disvanta^L’inis gronnd Been hindered, he had struck (he 
j hear I of Ed ward ’s b ost , 

t DiBVei‘ 1 , V. Ohs. Also jr (disvailo. [f. Dis- 
6 or 7 -I- Veji. V, or sb. Cf. F. d^voiler, in i6lh c. . 
desvoiler (Cotgr. .] trans. To ship of a veil ; to 
iiuvcil, iimna.sk. Ilcncu Dibvoi'led ///. a. 

i6tx Florio, Sbenda»t\ to vninaske, to disu.iile. i6ax Br. 
Mounta(;u Diatp'ib.e i. 17 You. .plainly dis-vaile your con- 
trary uiiipo.se .and intent. 1867 M rs. Oliphan i tr. De Mont- 
alemoetCs .'\hmks of West V. 285 A dUveiletl nun married 
to an n^Kist.'ite priest. 

t DisvO’lop, V. Obs. Also 6 7 -vollop(e. [ad. 

1 4-1 6th c. 1‘‘. desveloper^ in mod.F. divehppef. 
see Devei-op.] The curlier form of Develop, oc- 
curring chiefly in the Uler.il sense: Tp unfold, unfurl, 
display heTaldic.ally. 1 Icnce DiaveToped ppl. a., 
I/cr. disphi>ed, DiBveToping vbl. sb. 

*59* Wviii.KY Armorie, Ld, Chandos 79 The Prince and 
King as iw'o that all us rules Disurllope sihurr a Rharpned 
pile, of gules. x6xo t’run.LiM Heraldry iv. xiii. (1611) 233 
Willi.. liiy disuelloppcd pennon me before. Ibid. iv. xiii. 

1 (if/iu) 32B Disvclloppiiu; is the proper tcrni for spreading or 
: displaying of the Marli.il Ensign. i6m Unhappy Marks nr. 
in Harl, Misc. (Park ' I V. 3 (D.) Since the lime wlietcin rho-se 
Idack thoughts disveloi>ed themselves by action. 17x7 |^i 
I CriA.MUEKS CycL, Disvehped, in heraldry, is used inuen in 
' the same .sell^e with di.spluyed. — J'hiis colours, said in an 
; army to be flying, arc, in lieruldry, said to be disveloficd. 
i x«5 Johnson, 7V' (.''/.vrr/i'/, to urn im;r. Dnf. 

j Disve'nerate, v, mnee-wd. [f. Dis- 6.J trans. 

1 I'o regard without vcner.ition. 

: i8|i6 R. H. F ROUUK Rem. (1R3S) I. 199, 1 venerate - , but 

; dislike him; 1 like — , but disvccier.iic him. 

4 DiBVB'ntnrB. Obs. [ad. Sj). desventura mis- 
fortune, f. des-, l 4 t- vmtura Ven ihuk.] A 
misadventure, misfortune. 

x6x*-aoSHi LION (>«/ f. I. III. vi. (R.), Aflveniure.sor railo r 
disventure.s, never begin with a little. 1718 Motti:ux Qui.w 
(17.1.3) !• 40 Many liincs riiy Unde would read you lho->e 
unconscionable books of I^i.svciiiini..',. 

t DiBVe'nturOUS, ( 7 . Obs. [f. prec. i -OCM.] 
Unfortunate, disastrous. 

Z74« J.vRvis O'd-i. n. iv. xvi. (J*.) Would to God this 
disventurous adventure that lliieatciis us may' end iti 110 

worse. ^ ^ 

•j* DiBVe'Bty V- Obs. [I )is- 6.] irans. I o divest, 
unrobe, strip. 

16x7 IIakewill Apol. IV. V. ((630] ^86 The Earth, dis- 
vested of the vegetables which api»arcllcd licr. 2655 tr. Dr 
MoulincC Francion vii. 26 His I 'rnind. .caused him to dis- 
vc.st himself. _ 

t WBVe’Sture, Obs.rarc. [IBs- 7a.] trans. 
To strip of one's vesture ; to unroiK;. 

1553-87 Fo.\i: A. 4 M. (iv/) 178/1 The prelals .. then 
disucsiured him, taking from him lu'-i purple and his 

t DiBVi’gorate, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 1 .. 
vigor strength, aflci invigorate.] trans. To de- 
prive of vigour or strength. 

1694 WK.siMA(;oTf Script, Herb, (xfips) H3 pungent 
Volatile .Salt, and a subtil Sulphur, which disvigorate and 
deslroj cih Acicl.s, 



disvihgtn. 

+ DiBviT;arln, v. Ohs. rare'- ^\ fl- 
cf. OF. (Asrj/riffMtfr.'] tram. To tlevir-inate. 

i6ii Kt.oKfo, ihid.^ Dhuer^ 

to vniiKiklen, to disuirgin. 

Si 8 vi* 8 fttf 0 « 7^ • dfsvisage r 

to flarn.'igtTie face of, deface, mod.F. d^isager ; 
f. f/t'j-, D»s- 4 f* visage ViKAiiE.] traus. 'I'o mar 
ihe visage or face of; to deface, disfigure. 

1603 F1.ORI0 Montaigne tii. xiii, •' 16.12) 620, I had a (luartnn 
aciic which., had alioji^thcr di>visai;i:d and altered my 
oiimtvnancc. i6ki Fi.oiiio, Suhdre^ to vnfaco, to disuis:ii;c. 
Also to .slush or ga.sh oner the face. iMi Doiff iKLO Don 
Quix. I. .56^ The knight, .remained so disvisaged. 

t DisWSOr, V. Ohs. In 6 -sor, 7 ‘SOi*. [Dis- 
7 a.J traHs. 'To remove the visor from, to uncover 
(a visorcd face). Also intr. {oxrejl. Hence I)is- 
vl •sored ppl. a., Disvi ‘soring vbl. sh. 

1548 Ham. Chron.. lien. VI H (an. i.-) 70 'llie kyn;;t*-t 
tiiustc noble giiicc never di.sviscred nor bre.uthed tyll he r.mm; 
llie five courses. Jkid. 8<.«h, At tlJin^^taMce of the Frcm.lie 
(}uciic and her ladies these ma.skcrs and revelers them di.s- 
viscred, shewyng them what persones they were. Ibid. 3 j h, 
Kchc conipaigny passed by other without any i .Mjntenaunce. 
makyng or disviseryng. ^ i6ai Hi’. Moi.ntagu Diatrihx 1. 261 
With open Mouth, & disvi/oied Face. 

DiSYOroOf 7>. rare. [Dih- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of voice, render voicclc.ss or mute. 

1865 LowilLT. Ode (ti t!iin<nrd Cotnutenumition ix, Hefon*. 
my musing eye ’1 he mighty ones of old sweep hy, nisvoic.rd 
now and insubstantial tilings. As noisy once a.s we. 

t Di8Y0n*cll, 7 ^- Ohs. rare. [I)ts-6.] - Dks- 
AVot.CH, Dm A vow. 

1603 SfiAKS. A/iVi.f./’ir vl/. Jv. iv. 1 Kuery f.etLer h« h.ath 
writ, 1i.uth di.suuucli'(i other. 

t Di 8 Y 0 W'f V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dls- 6 + Vow v . ; 
cf. 0 F. desvouery ‘tw>- ( Ciorlef. : -- Dima \n\s\ 

150a (Jrd. Crysten Mm (W. de W. 1506) iv. .\.vi.\. 1 you 

refuse & dysuowe. 

Disvowellod, ppi. a. uonte-wd. [f. Dim- 7 a 
4 VowKi. .t/ 5 .] Uciulcrod vowclless; that doe.s not 
pronounce vow» I.s. 

1849 r.vnoN A'. 'l/M/nriv. xvii ,0 gull ur.il-Bruiribling and 
disvowcH'd man. 

X)i8Vllluerability disvtidnerubillii). [Dim- 
9.] 1'lie facuUy of abnormally rapid recovery from 
wouml:; and injuiics. 

, 1890 H T.i .us Criminal iii. 11.1 This insensibility .shows 
itself also in disvulner.-ihililv.or v.apid rei overy from wounds. 
i *94 — - Miin 4- IVoniiifi ja? ITisvivlnriitbility is the term, 
first used hy Professor Ikuedikt, to signify the quick repair 
of wounds and comparative freedom fo)U> ill consequMu cs 
after severe injuries. 1894 Gkim iins Seer. Frisondlo. 
V7 Disvulnerability. . is another (pmlity possessed hy the 
criminal. 

f l}i8Wa'll, 7A Ohs. rare, f D im- 7,1.] Irans. 
To deprive of its wall, to dismantle. 

i 6«7 SpKiiii hnybtnd'w S 5 ff .ly upon Wyc . . was diswalled. 
dep«^uI.oted, and bnrnl. 

t AisWaTe, <7. Ohs.mrc. [f. Dim- lo + Wake 
rt.] Not aware, miawnre ; not on one’s fjpard. 

( 1400 Ih ryn <046 Howe lianybald led Gelfiry, disware of 
his eiitent . Ihid. 3266 He-twcnc hope drede, disw.nrc how 
it shuld p •on. i 1430 Lyi.»o. liorhas in. v. ( i S58) 7, 1 full dis- 
Wart: ly make p.iuity um' e, Ag.ayne livs cf'iimvyngc. 

Diaware, vnr. of DiMwi'.uK, Obs., <.loubti 
+ X)i8Wa'rn, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Dim- 1 + Wakn 
*>.} Irans. To warn ai;Minst a coiirst?, warn off from 
something. 

2607 Top.si.LL 16,58) 708 Woiiilcring . .w-liat .Shep- 

heardii or Hunlers, or otiicr men might be in (imt pl.ice to 
di.<iwar(i hint from hi.s giame. z6za fui. KcKt-i-.R Willia.ms 
Let. to Dk. Hurkhm. .Sept, in Cuhila 73 I IM .My Lord 
Hrook dUwarning me. .from coining to Throb.'ilds this day. 

Diawa'rren, 7’. [Dim- 7 b. Cf. Deawahue.n.] 
trans. To deprive of the character of a warren; 
to render no longer a warren. 

1787 W. Nklson Last's fone. Came (1716) 32 When a 
WaiT*^n i.s diswarrened, or broke up and laid in Common. 
2796 W. .Maksmam. fV. lingtandX. 271 A .small one liabbit 
warren j that has been disw'uircncd. 1600 D. Lvsons 
to tiHxnroNJ, Loud, ^jr Staines forest vas di-swarrened and 
di.sfore.sted by the King'j rliaricr in 1227. 

t Di8Wa*iyed, a. Ohs. rare. [(. AF. ^deswart!. 

OF. VrM;^'7/<7/'e5 ^OV.es^are. es 7 i'arif, mod, 

F. Igar^. See Dehwarke.] Strayed, gone astray, 
having lo-t his way. 

1 13 . Cast, Lo'.'t (llalliw.) 420 .\s a diswaryed mon 
niysrad, On uebe half he hi.^ my.slad. 

t DiBWea'pon, V. Obs. [Djm- 7a.J tram. 
To deprive of weapons ; to disarm. Also fig. 

z6o8 Middlkton A/z/r/ II. 1. Wk.s. (1885) I. 29 C.'iinillo and 
his men .set upon him, get him down, disweapon him. 2618 
Bolton I'lorus i. xxiii. 65 If hi.*! mother Veturia .. had not 
di.swcapon'd him with weeping. 1631-68 Hkyi.in Coxmogr. 

I. (16821 118 Po<,thuiiiius so di.sweap'.mcd them, that he 
scarce left them Instruments to plough the eartli. 

Diswench: see 1 -)im- 7,1. 

+ Di8We*re. Ohs. Also dys-, -ware, -wary, 
-weare. [f. Dis- 5 -h Wekk doubt, hesitation.] 
Doubt. IVylhoHt dis’vere^ without doubt, * ywis ’ ; 
common as a metrical tag. 

^1410 Liber Coi:.irntii (1862) '.!5 Lay ixj ten\.he opon a 
pl.jiere fayre, Do 911 |>ai browel withouten disware. e 2440 
Vromp. }\irv. i2j/2 Dvswere, <ir dowte, duhintn. 4.1430 
I irt'. Mys! .Seyni Ihoii ihc Fvangeli.sl wrot .'incl fatihl, 
as I lere, In a bookdepetl ApvCiiphuM, wythoutyn dyswary. 

^ * 4 S*> ^'•■- C'tiriitnye 436 in Hnbees J>k.^ (dromes jialctibs 
shyit fyle uml liuike liiere, ix fotc on Ictigthe with-out dis- 
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were, a 2500 11 . Bmkricton Sonfft Lady /jV^j'lWay Prosnf. 
l'arv.\ V'ou promised .. To him to be Uith true and just, 
;\ml now you stand in a. diswearc. 

Diswhip (diS|hwrp , v. nome-wd. [f. Dih- 
7 a -I- Whip jA] trans. To deprive of a whip. 
Hence Diswhi'pped ppL a. 

1837 Carlyle fir. JCer>. II. i. i, Is it neither re.stored 
Father tior diswhipped Taskmaster that walks there y 
DiBWitf (diswi’g), V. [Dim- 7 a.] trans. 'Po 
deprive of a wig. 

2780 in jifrs. DetttHy*s Corr. Ser. n. II. 533 They haddis- 
wigged Lord llaihurst. 2662 .Sala in Temple Bar Mag. II. 
■•2 She h;id publicly diswigged the dancing-master. 

Diswi'ndow, V, rare. [Dim- 7 a.] tram. To 
dejirive of windows. 

1837 Cahlvlk L'r. Rev. HI. v. vii. ^1872) 208 Ghastly 
chnteuu.s sl.'ivc on you . . disroofed, diswiudowed. 
DiBWinff (diswi'ij', V. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. 'I*o deprive of wings. 

2837 Cami.ylk Diamond Meikloee iit, Misc. Ess. ( 1872 ) 
V. 1 .12 A butterfly, now diswinqcd and again a worm. 

+ Diswi't, V. Obs. [f. I)iM- 7 a + Wit sb.] 
trans. To deprive of wit. Hence Diswi'tted ppl. 
a.y bereft of one’s wits, crn/.cd. 

2599 r. MfoL'FKTj Siiksvormts 34 Diswitted dolts that 
huuc things wonder at. 2627 Dravion Agincourt 121 
lint ranne her .sclfc away .nlotie . . Ax she had beene dis- 
witted. 

+ Diswo'Ut, Obs. [f. Dim- 6 f Wo.vt ».] 
if tins. To render unaccustomed or unused ; to dis- 
accustom. Hence Diswentod ppl. ti , unwonted, 
unaccu.storacd, unusual. 

1600 Holland /./ev XU. xxui. iiitThix dixwontedvoiage 
aiul nnacciistoined expetlitiuii tHioiiti\ 2637-47 

Fki.i HAM Resfthes 1 . xvii. 58 Why should a dUwonted un- 
; kindufsse, make me ingraie fur wonted benclUs? 1634 3 
i Hkkkkion T>av. (Clietham 1844 ) 105 They inure Ihem- 
i selves to. .luird-diip, and will not di.sw,>nl themselves. 

DiBWOOd t^di.swu'd), V. [f. Dia- 7 a h Wt>ol > jt/z.] 
i irans. To dep»rive of wood or trees. 

! 1611 Flowio, Sbascurt\ to vtiwtxid, l«.» hUK*, to uit tlowm*. 

I or fell wood, trees or braiitUe-s, to diswoori. 2878 (». R. L. 
i M ahkioh tr. A', de Laveleyes Prim. I' pvperty ^,2 Almost 
1 all the gorges, .are diswomled to a terrible cxleul. 

t BiBwo'rkmaiiBhip. oh. nomc^i^f. [Dls- 

! 9.] Had or tlefeolive workmanship. 

! i 6 ta IfKYWOon Afol. for ActorSyAddr, to Printer ( ifiia* 

! 62 When I w.ndd n.ive t.ikcn a particular accoiitil .if the 
j the printer 1 of * l»ritaiut;s ’I'toy '1 answered me hee 

I would not pid.iliNh his uwnc diswurkemanship, but rather let 
' his owiie fault lye ujion the nccke of the author. 

j t BiBWOTBhxpf sb. Obs. [f. Dim- 9 + W0U- 
I MHTP.r/z.J 

j 1. 1'he opposite of worship ; the withholding of 
I esteem t regard, or honour ; dishonour, disgrace, 
discredit. 

a 1400 30 A/e.iander (E.E.T..S.) p. ? 8 «» Ilcscchyng b.'it. . 
by no mancr of the delectacioti h« siifTre iric do pat tnyng 
hat is ay«n your profctic/ nc to my disworsliip. 1489 
(Ja.xton oL A. iii. i.x. 186 It is the captayne.s dy.H- 

worship wlian suchc felawcs he has chosen. 2376 Fi.KMjNt; 
Panofl. Epist. 395 Yotir vertnc hathe lUine you mvirc honour, 
then your fort iincliatbc wrought yoiidisworsliip. 2644 M it 
TON hix'oree i. tv. 128 Adultery, .a thing which the uiiike A 
ptditician would think it shame and disworship that his 
laws should omnten.ancc. 

j b. with a and pi. : A disgrsice, a dishonour. 

I 1463 Sir j, Pasion in Paxton Lett. No. 531 , II. 245 
I Whcclie wer a grci dysworchep to my Lortl. 2600 Holland 
, /,«■)■ 88 1 (R.) It were a great disworship and shame even for 
I them, that there should reinaine in bondage any [etc.]. 

' 2 . A lie. ^cd term for a ‘ company ’ of Scots. 

' 2486 Bk. St. Albans F vij, .\ Disworship of .Srolti.s, 

i* DiSWOTShip, 7 ^- Obs. [f. dim- 6 i VVouhhip 
V. or f. jircc.] trans. The reverse of to ivorship ; 
to do ‘ disworship ’ or dishonour to ; to dis- 
honour. 

1430 E'nf. de ta Tour 'Ihis fals traitoiir wolde 

h.iue rauisvhed and disworshipped me here. 2483 Cntti. 
Angt. 102 /x I’t) Disworschippi.*, aehonorare. 2329 Hojlman 
I'ulg. ■j'lb, Nothyng .that shuJdc di.swor.-.hyp or atzaie the 
liiiirle of lliy dedes. 2549 Cuvkkuai i?. Erasm. Par. i Gv. 
.\ii. 3-1 By the uncoinlynesse of any pane, the whole bwly is 
diswiir.hypped. 2610 Hkalkv ,S 7 . Am;, i'itir of Cod 
176 Therefore was this goddc dis-wur.sliijipcd without the 
citty. 

Hence DifiwoTshippinK 7z/>/. j/»., dishonouring. 
15 S 9 More Dyaloge 11 . baa/a Dyspytyngc and dyswoi- 
shyppynge of saynlys. 

tJjiBWO'rsllipfllly a. Obs. [f. DiswokmHIP 
sb.f afier worshiffuli] Fraught with disworship ; 
dishonourable. 

2339 Tavkhnkr Abvirw. /V iz?'. ( 1552 ) 29 fThey| uicniayled 
u hy he wolde take so Ayle and dy.swor.sh>-pftilI an ofryi-e 
upon hym |clc.}. ^ 1564 11 a ward Kntro^ius iv. 40 Con- 
cluded a dysw’or.sliipfiill peace wyih him. 

t DiBWO'rth, V. Ohs. rare. [Dim- 7 a.] tram. 
To deprive of worth ; to render worthless or un- 
worthy. 

2687 FbLTHA.M iitfWrw 1 . In.) xl. 126 Xothing more dis- 
worlhes man than Cowardice. 

Dis^, Disyn, obs. ff. Dizzy, Dizen. 

+ lhBYa*ll 0 W« V. Obs. nonce wd. [Dim- 7 a.] 
trans. To remove the yellow from ; to rid of jaun- 
dice. 

1586 Warner ,t/b. Eng. n. Her crooked joy nt.x (which 
long ere then, supported, scarcely stood) .She brought unto 
a walluu tug pUics, Ui»Iullowiiig so her bloud. 
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t Di'BYllabe. diSBYllabat <7. Obs. rare. 
[a. F. dtssyllabe (i6th c. in Cloifef. Supp.\ ad. L. 
disyllabnst a. Or. fixtri/AAaiSos of two syllables, f. 81-, 
Di- 2 twice ^ ao\KQ,&i\ syllable. For spelling, sec 
next.] DiSYLhABio. 

a 1637 B. foNsoN Eng. Cram. i. vii, All verbes dissyllabes 
ending in el, er. ry, and ish, accent in pritna. 

: BiByllablO. diSByllabio (d3i>,disilsL-bik),a. 
I [a. F. dissyllalnijue (T6th c.), f. L. disyllab-us (sec 
! prec. and -lo) : after Syllabic. 

In this and the following related word.s, ,as also in 
' trUyllable. etc., the non-ctymological spellings triss-. 
! wcreoriginally taken overfroinFrench(zf/i.y'/Ar^r,rr/wy//rt#<', 
; elc.\ in which, according lo Darmc.steter, the ftincliun of the 
j ss is ‘to express the hard sound of the s’. In English, 
! t rissyttahley though frequent in i7-i8th c., was early cor- 
] lectcd in the l)icttunai'ie.s and altered to trisytlahle. 
' lUssyliiihte wa.s universal in 17-iSih c., and (app. cither 
under the cnoneou.s imprc.ssion that it contains, m»t the 
, Greek prefix hut the word or from .association with 
. words 111 the Latin prefi.x dis-y as disseminaiey dissimulate, 

‘ dissonant, etc.), is .still llie sjielling of the majority. JJul 
' cla.ssical scholars now prefer the el yinolngical form, which has 
. also been aiijirove.d by the. Thilological Society.] 

I Consisting of two syllables. 

«2637 H. JoNSDN Eng, Cram. \. vii. In all nouncs di.>- 
i syllabii k. 181a Byron IVat/s xiii, note. 'Fliere arc several 
i dis.*,yllal>ic names. 2840 Mas. F. rnoi.t-orti Uydmv Mar- 
ried iv, Tlic postman s speaking dissyllabic .sijtnal. 2872 
I Earle ThUoL Eng. Tongue § *19 The elongation of this 
vowel has in a few instances produced a disyllabic word out 
. of an old inonosyll.Tliie. 

{ DiBylla*bically, diBB-, adv. [f. prcc.+ -al 
I + -LY ^.] In a disyllabic manner ; as two syllables, 

I 2878 H. H. Vai'Ghan Skaks. Readings yix A word which 
! is wuh iis now simply a inonosyUal)lc, articukitcd by Shakc- 
! .spc,iie disyll.ibically. 

DiSYlla*bif 7 i diBB-. V. [f. L. disyllab-us 
j (set; above: -f -EY.] trails. -- l)lsYLLAlsr/.K. So 

: Dlsylla blflca*tion. 

I 2846 WoKcios r KR cite-. Ctiristinn Observer (for both word.s). 

, BlByllabism, diss-. [l. as next x -ism : 
i cf. J*. dis.iy//ahiswe.\ Disyllabic character 01 
j slate. 

2885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 774 (Pluioiogy) Wc do not yet 
know that all dk.'iyilabism, and even that all complexity of 
syllabic Ix-yond a single. cim.sonant with following vowel, i.s 
not the result of comizinalion or reduplication. 

Disyllabize, diBS- (doi-, disi'labaiz), v. 

I [I. L. dhyliahus\ see Dimyllabe and -IZE.] 

, Dans. To make disyllabic. 

2870 E. A. Ahuott Shaks.Cram. $ 484 Whether the word 
j is dissyllabi/cd, or merely vetjuires a pau.^c after it, cannot 
I ..be determined. 2886 J. B. Mayor Eng. Metres iii. 36 
I Monosyllables, in width ‘r’ follows a vowel, arc often di- 
i syllahizcd in Shakespeare. 

i DiByllable, diBByllable (d>:)i , disi-lah’i', 
sb.\a.) Also 6 diMMill-, 7 dyMsyll-. [f.V.didsyllabe, 

I in 16th c. d/sd/lnbt; (see above) ; after Syllaulf., 
i F. syllahe. For spelling, sec* Disyllabic.] 

! A. sb. A wortl, or metrical foot, consisting of 
i two syllables. 

i 1589 P' JTTKNiiAM Eng, /'tA*.v/V It. xiifi]. (Arb.) i:?8 Forworde.^ 
i moiiosylI.Tlil(.s..ir they be tailed one lo aiiolber, or ih’ono 
j to a dissillable or ]iolyssiU:d>1e ye ought to allow them that 
j lime that hest sei ues your purpose amt pIc.Tseih your care 
j mo.sl. 2668 WiT.KiNS Rent Char. .06 Exi.iie.*.scd . . in Dys* 

; .syllal)Ics .by repe.Tting the second K>Tdi(:al Con-soimiit .'iftcr 
! the last Vowel. 1874 SwiiiT /izr^. AVwWj 47 i)i.s.syllablcs 
j ending hi ,t vowel . . .are almost always lengthciiecT. 2883 
j Liduki.l K. Scott Creek-Eng. Lex. bio-vXKnfivia . . to use as 
j a di.H) llnbk*. 1887 K.\kle P/i/lot. Eng. Tongue (f.i], 4) §1^4 
j 'I'he iilnral ‘ aches ‘ . . apjieat s ns u disyllahle in Slmkspearc, 

I Butler, and Swift, 28^ K. F.t.i.is Comment, on Catullus 
i p. xxvii, In the short «-U-gy to Horlulus the pentameter 
ends four limes with .t disyllabic, four time.s with a trisyl- 
lable. 

B. as Ofli. Disyllabto. 

2749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 17 They are compoundetl of 
two dissyll.'tlilc Feel. 28S4 L. Murray Eng. Cram. (cd. 5) 
I. 348 Dissyllable nouns in er'. as, ‘Canker, butler’, have 
the accent on the funner syllable. 

DiByntheue (doisi-nkmi). Math. [f. Dr- - 
» Synth 1011*;,] A system of groups of elements^ 
each of the groups being formed of a certain num- 
ber of elements, so that each occurs j«.st twice among 
all the groups. Thus x • 2) :2 • 3, 5 • 4} 1-4 is a duadic 
disyntheme— that is, one composed of pairs. 

2879 Sylvksti;r in /I nier. ')rnl. Math. 1 1.94 when a disyn- 
theme is fiii’inud by means of cycles all of tyi even order, it 
will be resoIv.able into a pair of single syiithcmes, and in no 
other ca.se. Ihid.y Duoiiic disynthemsy Any combination of 
diiads, with or without repetition, in which each clement 
occurs twice and no oftener. 

HiByoke (tlisyjwk), v. rare. [f. Dim- 6 ^ Yoke 
V.] trans. To unyoke ; to free from the yoke. 

2847 Tennyson Prhtc. ti. 127 Who first had dared To 
leap the rotten pales of prejudice, lYisyoke their necks from 
custom. 

Dit, sh. airh. Also 6 ditt. [ai^jj. taken by 
Spenser from ME. r/iV-«DiTE sb., ayd erroneously 
pronounced with short vowel, perh. by association 
with ditty. 'I'hence in later verse.] A poetical 
composition ; a ditty : sec I.>iTK sb. 

1590 SfLNSKR /''. <?• "• vi. 13 No song but did containe a 
lovely ditt. tcf. a 23m T. WAT.st)N Tea^s J'aniieXu Poems 
f Arb.) 804 No .song hut did containe a louelie dit.l 2862 
Mks.Krownino Paraphr.Monnus I.ast Poems 125 A Hama* 
dryad sang a nuptial dit Right shrilly. 



DIT. 


DITCH, 


Dit (dit), V. Nt»w only St", ami dtai. Forms : 
r dyttftn, .V4 dutte(n («), 3-6 ditt(e, 4-6 dytt, 
4> dit. Ar. /. and ///^. ditted, Sc. dittit ; also 
pa. t. 3 dutte ; pple. 4-9 dit, 5 dytt. [OE. tfyftan 
to close, shut:— OTeut. type *duttjan, prob. f. 
*dutio'\ OE. dotty a small lump, a clot, a plug: 
see Pot. Dottle. Cf. Eo»ruT.j 

1 . trans. To stop up, close up, shut (an opening) ; 
to fill up (a hole or gap), lit. and^V; 

erzooo A^s. Gosp. T.uke xi. 53 Ongunnun tin fansei..his 
inuS dyttnn. ^ zooo Ags, Ps. IviL 4 Aniic nacdran-.seo 
. .dytteo hyre earan. c zaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, kjq We. . swu 
ditteS he care and nuht ne hercniS. c laoo Okmin^ 18633 
Onn^fcn |>ntt lal^e 1 ;crcdd foie Forr l>e33rc nuih (o dittenn. 
a ISM Ancr. R. 8a Me schulde, dutten [v.r. dilten] hia mud 
..mid herde fu.slj». cx^ Catv. 4 Cr. Knt. 1233 Jte dor 
drawee & dit with a derf htis^. ^ 1375 Bakuock Bruct' 
VI. 168 The vpcoin wes then Dittit with sluyti hors and men. 
cxtfio Ttnvncley Myst. (Surtees) 194 Ayiher has thou no 
wytt Or els ar thync cres dytt. *571 Salir. Pocmt Rt/ovtn, 
xxxiii. Lament. 0^ Body Beat 1 . iq 6 Dit the mouths of thaino 
that sa dois speik. 1647 II. afoKic Cupel’s Coujlkt Iv. 
Philos. Poems 17^^ Foul sluggish fat ditts up your dulled eye. 
(>171^ Ramsay Sicots Prov.K\^^€)n When a*s in and the*, 
.slap dit, Rise herd and let the dog sit. 1871 W. Alkxandkh 
Jonnny Gibb (1873') 140 Ye wiid'akccpit by the auP proerh 
that says, * Dit your mou’ wi your niR.it 

2 . To Slop or obstruct the course or way of. 

Aim Cursor d/. 11943 (Colt.) WK niili and enst and iucl 

witt ^ water^ wissin^ can he ditt. tbltl. 24003 (Cull.) M i 
teres all mi sight diite. 136a T.angi.. P. PI. A. vii. 
178 An Hep of Hermvtcs henten hcom .spadc.s And doluen 
drit and donge to dutte hunger oute. ri46o Tmoneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 14 Alinusl had iiiyne breth beyn dit. 1513 
Doih.las ^twis V. xili. 96 'I'he riiieris dittit with <leid 
corsls wox rcid. i8z8 Scon IJrt. Midi, xax, it . . 
sweeps away a’ my gude ihuught.s, and dils up my gude 
words. 

Dit, early form of Dttk sb. Obs. composition. 

11 Dita (tl/ la). [The native name,] The bark 
of a forest tree found in the Philippine Islands, 
luhitcs \Alstonia) scholaris. Usually dita-bark. 

1876 Pharmaceut. Jrui. Scr. in. VI. 14a Under the 
name ‘Dita* the natives of the Philippines indicate the 
bark of the RcUUcs st/io/ans, Linn. {AlitOHiu a/tolnr/s, 
Hrown.), a st.atcly for»;st tree. 'I’lie fame of dita 

hark ns a remedy is of old standing, since in 1678 it wiis 
iiieiitiuned by Rlieode .7nd afterwards in 1741 by Rum- 
phius, Watts Zfi(t. Chem. VIII. bgy Dit.i b.irk 

usually consists of irregular curved fragiiieiils from 40 to 
60 mm. long, i<; mm. wide and z mm. thick, covered e.\tei* 
nally with a thin leather-cidoured cortical layer. 

ITeiice Dltamlne (di'tamnin), DltalM (di*b:|ain'), 
Chem. [see Amine, -ine], the characteristic amine 
or alkaloid of dita-bark, 

1876 Pharmacent. *JrHl. Ser. in. VI. 143 Dilainw.'is pre- 
pared by OrupiMi in a manner similar to that in wfii« h 
quinine IS prepared. 1879 Wai rs Diet. Chem. VIII. 6SS 
( Jorup-Hesanez aflerwaras extracted from dit.un aciystalli.s- 
iihle siib.st.ance ivhich proved lo he .in .alkaloid, hut which. . 
he did not completely examine. Ibid,, Ditnininc is easily 
.soluble in ether [etc.]. 

Dital (dai'tM). [f. It. dito finj»er, after pedal : 
cf. It. dilaU glove-finger, finger-stall, thimble.] 
The name given to a kind of stop to be pressed by 
the thumb, by which the pitch of a guitar- or lute- 
string can be raised by a semitone. Dital harpy an 
instrument invented by Edward Light in 1798, and 
patented with improvements in 1816, intended to 
be an improvement of the guitar. It was fitted 
with dital.s. 

1816 specif . E. Light" s Patetii No. 4041. v To the h.arp 
lute at present in use I apply certain pieces of mechanism 
which I call ditals or thumb keys. z8te Gkovk Did. Mus, 
S.V. Dital harp. Called ‘diials’ or 'thumb-keys', in dis- 
tinction from ‘ pedals ’ or * foot-keys ’. 

Ditanio, -ny, ditayne, obs. fif. Dittany. 
t Dita'tioil. Ohs. [n. of action f. L. ditdre to 
enrich, f. dtT^eSy dit- rich.] Enrichment. 

i6ia-z5 1 h*. Hai.i. Contempi,, N. T. 1. v, After all the 
presents of these c.a.stcrn worshippers who intended rather 
nonmge, than dilation, the l>les.sea virgin comes, in the forme 
of iHjverty, with her two doves. 16x5 T. Aoams Lycanthro^y 
29 They grudge not the Merchants wealth, nor envy the 
diuition of Lawyers. 1659 Feltiiam L(nK\ Countries Ke- 
.solves, etc. (1677) 60 War.. the worlds ruine..» to them 
prosperity and Dital ion. 

Ditch (f^itj)* Forms : 1-3 die. 2-7 dloh(e, 
4-6 dycb(o (4 dioche), 5-7 ditche (6 deolie, 
dytohl, 6- ditob. [OK. dicy which has also given 
Dike, q.v. 

Tlie analog of other words, e.g. MK, (dead) 

body, likey Itches adj., -rik, -riche, suflix in kinrik, k/HC- 
richcy etc., ik, iclt, I, pik, pkhe, pitch, stike, stkke, stitch, 
leads us to ex^ct dike as the northern, dich as the southern 
repr. of OE. ate. The ME. evidenc'e favours this; but in 
modern use, both^ forms occur^ in nearly all parts of the 
country, with various difTerentialion of meaning. Gener- 
ally^ ditch is a hollow channel or deep furrow, wet or diy, 
but in .some ports (sec sense 4) it is an embankment or raised 
fence \ usu.'illy dike or dyke is a bank or wall, but in many 
parts It is a wide and deep channel for running water. The 
existence nf dick or lieek in this sen.se in Kent, Sussex, and 
other southern counties, is remarkable. The use of dike, 
dyke, for a sea-wall or embankment in the eastern counties, 
may possibly have been introduced from Holland: cf. the 
title Dikc-cravi:.] 

1 . An excavation narrow in proportion to its 
length ; a long and narrow hollow dug in the 
ground ; the trench or fosse of a furtificationi etc. 


1847— ciaos Diku sh. x.] X045 Charter Eadioeeu'd 

in Cod. Dipl. IV. 98 i writlen after 1200) Of 5 ani paSc 
on danc greatan de .stynt wiS Grimes die; andlang 
3 ;cre diche on 9 one haran horn, a zaoo Moral Ode 41 
riche Men weiied bon siker fiurh wallc and huih diene. 
c xao5 Lav. 15900 pa dich wes idoluen scoue vet depre. 
c xaM .V. Eng. Leg. I. 52/70 He weiide and hudde him in a 
Dion. _ 1^13^0 Cursor M. 9899 (Trin.) A deep diche [u.rr. 
dik, dickj is here alioute. c'X4y> Lvuo. Hochas ill. 94 a, 
Cincinnatu.s. .Made dyches to gc.^it his .Suslenauncc. 1404 
Fabvan Chrou. vi. cli. 13S He also.. made a famous dyke 
atwene Wulys and the vtter botidys of Mercia, .the which, 
to this day, is iiaiiiyd Offedycli. iS53 Eokn Treat. Nnw 
tnd. (Arb.) 13 They moucd ncare vnio the Ircnrhc or dilchc 
of the casiell. x6o6 .Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. .>17 Rather n 
ditch ill Egypt Re gentle grauc vnio me. 1663 Boyi.e 
Occas. Re/l. v. vii. (1845) 324 One must search the Ditches 
ainougsl Briars and Weeds.. to find Medicinahle Herbs. 
1776 Giuhon Decl. 4 P\ (1846) 1 . i. 17 'J'lie rampart, .was . . 
defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in 
breadth. 1839 Cou Hawkkk (i8<) i) 11 . 3 The most 

impregnable feiites 1 ever met w'ilh, and blind tlilchcs, six 
feet deep, to half the fields. 1879 Cassell's Techu. Editc. 
IV. 136/2 'I'he ditch of a itermanenl work provides the earth 
to form the ramiiart. 

b. Salt-making {Cheshire). See quot. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss., Ditih, s.ilt • makinf> term. Tin: 
space in the ‘hot-housc' between two raised flues for 
putting lump .salt in to complete its sieving and drying. 

2 . esp. Such a hollow dug out to receive or con- 
duct water, esp. to ozxvp oil* the surface dminage of 
a road, a field, etc. 

On the borders of fields, etc., often serving the double 
purpose of carrying ofl* surface water, and of forming an 
effective pi-otcf:tivc fence, 'i'he latter purpose is in marshy 
ground often served hy a ditch alone, but elsewhere usnally 
in combination with a hedge. 

1397 R. Geotre. (1724) 409 Alle ke w.atcres. .abmile l»e 
toun |»ere, And dyches and piitles, rede of blinJe were. 
C130S A'L Kenelm 364 in A*. A*. J\ (186a) 57 pis Ih>«U. .in a 
foul dich me drou^ In pc foulcslc pat pere was 111:3, 13. . 

E. A*. Aim. P. A. 6t»6 He lane/ hys gyfte/ as waler of 
dyche. 14^ CaxtoN FahUs of M sop 11. ii, 'riicie W'eie 
frogges whiche were in dyches atid{H>ndesut theyre lybcrle. 
xsSa N. LiciiEPifcLiJ tr. Cnstanhedds Com^ E. hid. lix. 
122 h. ' 1 ‘hcre was cast about the same a Caiic or Diiith, 
whicli alwuies was full of w.-itcr. 1697 Dhvotn Cirg. 
Georg. IV. 687 All these O^cytus lioiimis. .With imiddy 
Ditches, and with deadly Weeds. 1756 C Li'ca.s Ess. 
Waters II. 140 'I he. overflowings of this spring fill all the . . 
ditches with a light, pale ochre. 1845 James A. uVeil vii, 
Ditches enough to drain the .sea. itti Raymond Miniug 
Gloss., Ditch, an artificial wMtcrcourse, flume, or can.'il, to 
convey water for mining. A flume is msually of wood ; a 
ditch, of earth. 

b. Extended rhetorically to any watercourse or 
channel, including those of natural formation. 

Pcttknuam Fug, Poesie 111. xxiii. (.\rb.) 277 1 *hy 
maistcr durst not huue sent me Thc.se words, w'cre ii not 
for that broad ditch {/.<:. the English Channel] btifwt inc 
him and me. 1608 F.. Crimsionk // wr/. P'mtu e {\(*t \) 364 
That great ditch of the .sea is sufficient to distinguish lln*f,fc 
tw'o Monarchies. x66o F. JimxiKR tr, Ee Blanc's Tra.v.2Si 
This branch . .is much about the rate of the ditch or channel 
of Pis,i at Livurnc. i« 4 » Dickens yD/«r. Notes ii. iv, 'I'lic 
Misslssi^jpi . . an enormous ditch sometiiiies two or three 
miles wide, running liquid mud. 1874 Kinc;si.kv Lett. 

( 1K78) I L 43 J .Acro.ss the rude rushing muddy ditch, the 
Mississippi. 

+ 3 . Any hollow dug in the ground ; a hole, pit, 
cave, den. Oh. 


c x*75 Passion 0/ our Lord 80 in O. A. ii//.vc. 39 Hit is 1 
iwrilc l^at myn bus is bede bus icleped, .And yc pcom ne ; 
dich hit habbok y-maked. 1x3x0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1279 | 
'I'he wise man dedc make a dich, r'ul of lim and of pich, That 
yif he ageii wald come, That the trailour sscholde hi nomc. 
1^0 A venh, 57 pe taucriic is a dich to ki^ues. c laao 
P^lad. on Hush. i. 76 Make a dychc, and yf the niuuldii 
ahounde And wol not in agayn.it is fccoundc. 14. . Poe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 584 Fovea, a dychc. 

4 , A bank or mound formed by the earth 
thrown up in digging a hollow or trench ; an em- 
bankment; = DfKK 5, 6. Now only 

x^ Grafton Chrou. II. 130? H hc^*] lirukc downe those 
inclo-surcs, and cast downe ditches. 1590 R. Pavnk Dcser. 
tret. (1841) 9 Let the .slope .side of your ilitch be towarde-. 
your warrainc. 1635 N, Riding Rec. IV. 36 Slopping l]ii; 
fiighway by casting upu a great diiclie. x666 in Picton 
Lpool Afunk. Rec. (1883) 1 , 315 Roger Rushell .sh:dl thrown 
down that new ditch hee hath made. 1880 Antrim 4 
Donvn Gloss.^ Ditch, a fence, generally of earth. 1891 
E. J. Hahoy in .Vnmt. Mag. Scpr.'boo It Is not true, then, 
that [in Malta] the mosqmtoes are so large that they sit on 
ditches and bark at you. 

6. Phrases. To fall i>r had ittio a ditch ; to die in 
a ditch. The last ditchy the last line of defence ; 
to die in the last ditch, to die, resisting to the last 
(see Die z/.t 3) ; so to be driven to the last ditch, 
i. e. to the utmost extremities. To lay {put) under 
the ditch (U.S.), to intersect with ditches so as lo 
irrigate. 

rx38o Wvcr.iF .S'ernt, Scl. Wks. IL 25 Foolis and sinful 
men Icde oker foolis into ke diche. 1381 — Matt, xv. 14 
5if a blynd man xeue Icdyiige to a bljmd man, bothc 
ilailen doun in lo tne diche. c 14^ Gesta Rom. Ixx. 326 
(Harl. MS.) The siiward is fallyni in his owne diche, by fie 
right wisdom of god, 1683 Burnkt tr. Mords Utopia 
(1684) 39. 1 . -shew him the Ditch into which he will fall, if 
he is not aware of it. a 17x5 To die in the last ditch [see 
Die 3]. 1798 in Prae, Atner. Auiiq, Soc, IX. iii. 324 In 
War We [Citi/en.s of Westmoreland, Virginia] know but 
one additional Obligation, To die in the Last Ditch or 
uphold our Nation. i8u 'f. Jkffexson Writ. (1893) 1 . 122 
A government . .driven to the fa.st ditch by the universal call 
for liberty. 1874 Blackic St{fCnli. 48 He who absUiiis j 


from it [whisky], .will never die in u ditch. 1890 Spectator 
29 .Mar. 426/1 Although the discus.slon will be harassing, 
the resistance will nut be to the lust ditch. x8m ifarpeds 
hing. June 03/r Three-fifths of it Ithe soill can belaid under 
the ditch. Jbid. 95/1 This sch{;me looks forward to putting 

30.000 acres under the ditch. 

0 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., ‘ Of, be- 
longing to, found in, working at, a ditch ’, ns ditche 
back, -hank, -bottom, -dog, -labourer, -side, -work, 
-uforld. b. ‘ Of tlie quality of a ditch, dirty, vile, 
worthless as ditch constable, O. objective, as 
ditch-di,qgcr. d. Special combs.; ditch -delivered 
pa. pple.y brought forth in a ditch ; ditch-drawn, 
drawn from a ditch; ditch measure, see quot. 
1670, and Peuch. Also in various names of plants 
growing in ditches, as ditch-bur, Xanthium 
strnmarium ; ditch-down, the reed-mace, Typha 
latifolia ; ditch-foru, Osmuuda regalis ; ditch- 
grass (U.S. , Knfpia maritima ; ditch-reod, 
Dhragmiles communis. Also Ditcti-wateu. 

'1869 J.onsdale Gloss., * Ditch - back, a ffMice. 1776 
WiTHKKiNG Brit.^ Plants ingt.-) HI. 5.7 White Dead 
Nellie. On rubbish, coi nficlds, am.) 'ditch-hanks. 1548 
TuKNtK Names of II erbes 81 Nanthium is < ;ilU;d in engush 
"Dichebur or Clotbur. 1608 Mii»r>i r.roN Mad World v. 
ii. Wks. (Bullen) HI. 350 I'll make you au example for nil 
'ditch coivUublcs. 1605 Shaks. Math. iv. i. 31 Birth- 
strnnglcd Babe, "DiiLh-deliuer’d hya Drab. 1605 — Lear 
Til. iv. 1 38 I'nore Timi, that, .swallowc.sthc old Rut, and the; 
•iliich-Dogge. z6xi Coior., Typke, w.Tter-'r»)n:h, C'uts- 
i.Ty)t-, Kcctl M.Tce, 'Ditch Downe, the marsh beet lo or 
pestle. 1889 Sat. A’lt'. 23 M.ar. 335/2 '^I’he ''illlch-iJruwii 
mUsiks they fling ahotit them. 14.. plS. Gloss. Sloanc 
5 fi»|. 40b in Sax. Leechdoms 111 . 321 ‘ Diche fern, Osmnnda, 
1869 lii.MAi^umE/.ot na />. iv, Here w.'isno '‘diich-hiboiirer. 
1670 J. Smiih PAig. hnprov. Kexi'iFd 25 If the fence he 
measured hy Wood, Hecfge, or “Dilch measure, allowing iS 
fool to the Perch, c' X440 Gesta Rom. viii. 21 (Harl. M.'^ ) 
The fond knyqt thei cast in a *dicli pl.ice. 1843 yooloeht 1 . 

11.0 By \litch'.sldcs and mill pond .streams. 1562 Piialu 
AEucid IX. Aa hj Vi, JMh du h works giiic them pryde ? 
1890 Pall MaH G. 4 Sejit. 3/1 Frogs and minnow.s. .and all 
ihi- wumkrful, niy.sici ious ‘cl itch world that children love ! 

Ditch, sbA : sec under Drj’cu 
Ditch (dit/ , V. I [f. 1 jJTOH sh. I ( )K. Imd dician, 
but this would regularly giver/*.i‘i: : ef*. lician, like.] 

1 . intr. To construct a ditch or ditidies. 

1377 Langi../’. /'/. B. XIX. 232 Somme he lan^tc to tillc to 
dycnc .anti tolhccchc. 14. . Poe. in Wr.-W flicker 584 Fosso, 
to dyche. 15*3 Fmxukhii. linsb. fi 121 It is lesse cost.. to 
(|iiyi.kcset, (lyi:he, and hedg**, lluiri to hane his cattcll gix) 
heforc the herdeuian. 17^ J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. 

( 1 876) 1 95 'I'he pracl ice . . ol dit cliii ig rou i id td >out our enemies. 
x8m F.mkhson Con.i. Life, hate Wks. i.Bv»hnl H. 314 'I'hey 
arc feiricd over the Atlantic, and carted over America, to 
ditch and lochutlge, 

2. trans. 'I'o surround witli n ditch ; to cn.st a 
dilch about, around, esp. for tltc purpose of defi ncc, 
fortification, 01 fixing a hound.'iry. 

13.. A'. Al/s. 2658 'I’hat tile was, .Wd y-walh:d, and vvcil 
y-(U’chr.d. CX386 CuAi’ia u Rttl.'s T. ioj 3 'Ihr ciicuit..u 
myfe w.^s ahoiiie, Walled of sl«^un, and dyi bed al wiloiite. 
15S0 Cax ton's Chrou. Fug. vii. 118 b/2 He made, .a fayre 
towmj of privy lyons, rind dycheil them all alxiutc. 15*3 
FiTziiLun. Hush. § 12 J Seuer.all closes and pastures. .tVic 
whiche wolde V;c wi;l quyckeKctted, dyched, hedged. 
1548 Hai.i. Chrou., Hen. V'lll 'an. 12) 77 b, The C'anipc 
was. .ditched roiuide :d)oiile. 1670 Mii.ton Hist. Eng. 11. 
(1851)42 Towns then in Britain were only Wooddy places 
Dilch’t round. 1788 hiby lueios. Act 14 1 h« several pan cl.s 
of l.'ind . . shall he iiirliiscd, hcilgcd, dilched, or lenced. 
X848 Peikie Ir. A.S. Ckmt. 89 'I’hcy ditched the city aioiuid 
\anno 10x6 iKalicodon k-i hurh uuii]. 

3 . To dig ditches or furrows in for jiurposcs of 
drainage or irrigation ; to ])rovidc with ditches. 

*393 Gowi'.it CouJ. 1. 153 The crthc. ineii It delve, and 
didie And vren it with .strength of plough. 1365-73 Coorku 
I Thesaurus, Agrum fissioue contidere . .0.\ iiciicn or (litdi 
I the gi'oiinde to avoyde water. 1598 BAiiKi r Thcor. War/es 
I IV. i. 99 Whether the countri-y he sloiiv, plaiiu: field, or 
I ditched. 1747 Fkanki-is Ai7. Wks. 1M87 1 1. Ho Eighty acres 
j [of meadow], lot ty of which liad been ditchetl and mowed, 
j 1837 Howin Rur. Life 11. iii. 'iSfu) mo .Set two men lo 
I ditch the five rood.s. 1837 Hr. Mahiinkai' -V^y. Amcr. HI. 

! 125 Papa said he might he coinpcllcd to diu h rice fields, but 

I he never would uiidert.ake to leadi childicn again, 

b. 'i'o cut furrows in (stone'. 

1865 Morn. Star 18 .Apr., It is driven by manual [xiwer, 
and is intended for cutting or ‘ciiti hing’ the stone in the 
ejuarry. 

t 4 . intr. Of the earth ; I'o bceoim: ditched ; to 
open mi into furrows or cha tns. Obs. 

1483 (JAXioN Gold. Leg. 424/1 TIare cam a woman winch 
meruaylkcl nioche how iIumiIu; i laiie N: rlychcd by liii .self 
onelyc by the touchy ng of the holy manne.s Slaflc. 

6 . To clean out, .scour a ditch; ; to cast up and 
repair (tlu’ banks of a dilch or hedge). 

1376 .Act 18 Elk. c. 10. ? 4 All and euery person and 
person.s that shall not rep.iirc, diche, or .sconre any haves, 
r''ncc,s, diches, or hedges julioyniiig to any high way. Ihd. 
§6 Up'jil paine of fi.'rfi:''’Jrc .. foi oncry rtxl not .so ditched 
and scoured xii.d. 1874 K. Jia i tKiLS in Toilers of 
Field y5 The Master has given him a hedge to cut 

and dilcli.' [x888 Ei.woHTiiY 1 1'. So/ner.\ef Wordfk., Dik, 

. .to make good the siilcs and top of a hedge, which in this 
disti if :t i.s u-.u.illy a high h.ink ; i.c.io throw up the parings 
upon the ttip.i 

0 . trans. To throw into or a., into a ditch ; esp. 
in U.S., lo throw (a train) off the line or track. 

1877 J. A. Allln Amer. Bison 470 After having trains 
diicnctl twice in one week, conductors learned to have., 
re.siK ct for the idiosyncrahtes of the butruio. i88x Philad. 
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Fee. No. i-i.jS. i A..iiaiii ..struck a diove of ciittlc. -on 
.Saturday. 'I’lie enijine was ditclicii and turned on its side. 

7 . To ditch, ifty out ; to enclose, or shut out, by | 
luean.s of a tliu:li ; to ditch itp^ a. i 

1545 Ascjiam yVM/‘/^.(Arli.) g6 I'he more vnreasouable is ' 
tlicyr dede whiche wouldc ditche vp those fccldes priuatly 
for iher owne profyt. 1555 Lajimkr St’rju. ^ Rtm, (1845) ; 
ySa Indeed they ought rej^i'ye . . Not as they will themselves : 
l)ut this rL’j^t'rc imist he hedged in and ditched in. 1630 
A'. y,ikpisiffi's Kinxd .<■ Covtmw. 39 1 o hedge <uid ditch out 
their incroaching iiuighhours. 

Hence Di'tched ///. n., furnished with a ditch ; 
also with as ditched-iu, enclosed with a clitcli. . 

z6zo .S^»rr///e XXXV. 139 Four- mile heats, .over ; 

the new (litched-in Course. 1891^ United Service July ; 
430 'J’hc ditched p.-ir-^pct. 

Sitcli, 2^.- dial. Also deeoh. [OIO. d^tan, . 
ME. derhe to snic.ar, daub ; ap[). unknown to the j 
other Teutonic lan^^s. It is mdable that this verb, j 
used in OIL and in modern dialects, is known to us, | 
durinj' the intervening 900 years, only in the 15th c. | 
transl. of Palladius on Husbandry \ sec Dei iii;. 
The modern ditch sliows a recent shortening of;/" to 
'J ).] trans. To smear, daub, j)lastcr, impregnate, csp. 
with dirt which hardens and beooinc.s ‘ ingrained j 
/( 1000, <; 14310 [see I >t:chk 7>.J. 1790 \V. Maksuall .VA/A } 

Counties Gloss. (E. J). .S.) Ditch, to >lick to, as tht! j 
clamiiiiness of mow-burnt hay slick.? to the cutting knife. | 
i860 (,Xortht\rn/>tonsh.) ‘ His face and hands are ditched 1 
with dirt.' _ 187a B»..sAsr fv Ktcf Rcady-Moncy M'>rtil'oy 1 
xxi, Smearing nis coaree hands with spirits, to get off the. j 
dirt with which they were dili lx-d. x88i Leicester (Hess. 
S.V., The louch-'ole were reg’lar ditched up. Ai \uieniy 

29 Feb. 1 78/j Deceit' t. 
b. intr. for rcjl. 

x88i Leicester U loss., .toget diiiy; fillcvl with dirt. 

J My hands never ditch i.c. tin: dirt docs not got grained 
into ihoiii so that it will not wa.->h ulf. 

Hence Ditoh sb. '- dial. ‘ dirt grained into the j 
hand.s, or in cracks, crevices, etc.’ {Lcit:e.^ter (iloss.). 

1847-78 Halliwki.;., Ditth, grimy dirt. 1881 f.cicester ; 
CI0S.S. S.V., I want li.> fici off the; ditch. j 

Ditcher (di-tj;u . [f. Dncit 7>.i + -eu >.] i 

1 . One who makes and repairs ditches* 1 

«:i43o Lyug. .Min. Doetns fi84n» on (Miitz.) Hichers, 

clclvcr>5, (hat greet travjiyllc endure. 1^64 .Mttnu. A- 
tftuiseh. :'(n My ma.'.tyr payed to John Wodvzinan, 

the dychcr, lij.ii. iiij.d. i6oa Suaks. //aw. v. i. 33 'There 
i*- no.'ux.icut i/eutlomm, hut Gardiners, Ditchers anjGiauc- 
makcr.s; they hold vp .Vhuns Vrofossion. 1730 Swiki 
Dane^^yrich on Dean 15^ Our thalclier, ditcher, gatd’ncr, 1 
haily. 1848 Mij.l Dot. Econ. t. ii. § 1 The licdger.s and j 
ditchers who made the fcncc.s .. for the protection of 
the crop. 

2 . A in.ichinc used to make ditches; a ditching- 
machine. 

186a Tintes y June, Tn .addition to the agriculinr.al 
machines, .a ditcher, wliioh will cut a dio.h of .any depth or 
width, lift out the c.arth, and deposit it in any given place. 
1874 kNiGiir A?rVA Mec/i. I. 711 A rouiry ditcher. 

attrih, 1887 Sci. Atner. ;j<' July 74/1 A combined culti- 
vator and potato digger . . It has a plow or ditcher shovel 
formed from a plate of metal. 

3 . (See qutit. 1890. , 

1884 Pat/ Mall G. ly Nov. 1/2 In time of war tlie I 
* ditf.hcrs' would be hound to coal. .at Slerm Leone. 1890 j 
New Rev. Feb. 153 Sleamer> specially built for ihcpa-'-sigc 1 
of the .Suez Canal, and hence called * Ditchers '. ! 

Ditching (di tjiij], vld. sb. [f. as prcc. -i -tn<j *.] I 
The action of Ihe verb Ditch, a. The making i 
and repairing of ditches. I 

Wyclu' .^cnu. .Scl. Wks. 1 . 2F1 For dichying and 
begging and delvyiige of lounes. 103 Fiiziitku. //*.?/'. 
§123 In cjuickesetlyngc, tlytihynge .and hedgynge. 1767 A. 
Yol'KG hnrmeds Lett, to People 245 When the ditching is ; 
done, the ne.xt work is to land-dr.iin the wh(^Ic liclds. 1868 j 
Rogers Pol. Earn. xii. (18/6) 159 Rough draining, ditchitig, I 
and ridging were used in wet soil.n. I 

b. Sculpture. (Seeqiiot.). | 

1886 Pali Mall C. 1 Tunc 14/j On helng asked the way | 
he prepared hi.s wiodelslie cnntijiued T fir.st draw Ihe suli- ; 
iccl in criiyoti . . and iheji tran.sfcr the lines to clay. Then 
I begin an opcnitlon known as ‘ ditchi/ig,’ w'hich con.sis(s of 
digging up around the outlines of the ligiues .and olyects 
until they statid out in rough relief. 

C. Cotub. f as ditchiufi-machine , -plough, -tool. 

1874 K. SIGHT Diet .Mcch.t Ditchingplcnv^ a plow having a 
df.cp. narrt.iw.share f«.>r cutting drains and trenches, and mc.ans 
for liftttig the e.arth ami depositing it at the .sitlc or sides of the 
r .xcav.'ifioii. s88o J. W. Him, Itlnstr. Guide Agrit. IwpieM. 
j;w Fow'lcr’s ditching machine, .for opening wide drainage 
or irrigation ditches. ! 

Di'tchless, r;. [f. [)ITC'H J^*+-r.K.S8.] With- I 
out a ditch. I 

T. If ARUY EihelhcriaKx^i-Y^ 27 The glazed high-road I 
which stretched, hcdgelc-.s:; and ditchless. .lying like a riband 
unrolled acros.s the .scene. z8oa A. (.*». T.eh Hist. Colmnbus ; 

1 . vg Skirted by .a (liicfiless w-all of earth and stone. 
Di'tchlikei a. [f. as ]>rcc. + Likk a.] Like 
or resembling a ditch. 

J>A\.\GE London .y Bristol (R.), Thy cliffs a ditch- 
laves, Kudt: as thy rocks and muddy as thy wavt:.s. i 
1890 I-oi.nro: wooiiCf«A>/i/rtf A .sombre water ■ 

ciiijr‘.r, the ditchlike hanks of wlih.h (hupped perpendicularly 
throuKh llic clay. * r s 

Di'toh-wa-ter. T he slagnaiil, stale, or fonl 
water which collects in a ditch. Chiefly in the 
phrases: \ as digue usd. (see Dion e 4 V, gaslight 
. i.c. easy J as d . ; as dull as d. 

y sjm P. PI. Crede 375 pey hen digne as dich water biit 
dog- es in baytep. c 1425 Cra/t .Wunt ryngr (E. K. T'. S.) 16 


pen w'orch forth in pe o)>cr figurys till pou come to pc cude, 
for it is lyglit as dyche water. 18x9 SuFLr.F.v Cenci 11. i. 67 
Ditch water, and the fever-stricken flesh Of buffaloes. 1844 
W. H. Ma.vwkll Sports 4 Ads*. Scott. (iSsO 17 The people 
.. are as * dull os ditcit-water x8j03 G. Travers Mona 
Maclean 1 . 203, 1 find them dull a.s ditch-water. 

attrih, x8a6 H. N. Cockkidge irest Indies 295 In virtue 
of their freckled ditchwater faces. 

Hence Dl'tohwaterly adti, * ‘as ditch-water’ 
(see above) ; Dl'tohwft^iy of the quality of 
ditch-water, dull as ditch-water; whence Di*toh- 
wa:tezlii 6 jiB. {Hottce^atis.) 

1840 Eraser's^ XXI. 19 If it be so prepared as to be 
pjqu.int, tlu-n, it is of .small consequence w'hat may he its 
ditch-waleriness. t 8 So Sala Gas-tight 4 D. xxiv. 270 How 
wofully tired, and ditchw.atcrly dull they look. 

Di*to]iy, a. [f. Ditch sb.^ 4 -y L] Of the ruiture 
of a ditch ; abounding in ditches or deep furrows. 

1786 T. 'J fwiNiNG in L. Twining Recreat, 4 Studies (1882) 
135 If the .Seine were a little less ditchy. zfijjBS Bradford 
Cycle Co. Prospectus 2 ITic very pleasant swinging .sensa- 
tion one feels when riding ditchy lo.'ids. .is wonderful com- 
pared to the bumping, .on an ordinary-type safety. 
tDite, sb. Obs. (After 1500 only Jic.) Also 5 
dete, dit, 5- 6 dyt(e, .Sc. dyit. [a. OK. dit ( i ath c. 
in Littre) saying, .speech L. dicDum that which is 
said, saying, word, f. dhfre to say ; cf. Diot. (The 
final c was app. a phonetic e.xpedicnt to indicate 
the length of the i ; but in some 1 5th c. instances, ; 
it is difficult to say whether dite stands for this, or ! 
for ditty. .See also Dit .vA] I 

1 . Something indited or composed and put in j 
writing; a composition, writing ; a written me.s- ; 
sage, letter, ‘ jiassagc *, etc. To put in diu ; to I 
put ill writing, put on record. 

1340-70.4/^.1:. ^ pi wL Big Suae sente he again hi.s sel ("t 
bis Itllrus . . To dimlimus Jie dcre king |»at pc dite radclc. 
c 1413 Wv.NiouNlTm/. VIII. .xi.\. 1 IlercWyntown poyntb. in 
bis Dyte Quhat he gert of bi> 'IVctU WTyt. e 14^ Hc.nky 
Wallace v. 540 Maister Jhoiie IIIayr..TLiat fyr-st ccmipild in 
dyt the Lalync hnk Off Wall.-icc lyff. 1535 Stkwaiit Cron. 
Scot. I. 474 In h.iist line cpi‘.iill he gart write . . CDnlenaml 
I his .s.Tmc (lyte. 15^8 Ps. cvi. in Scot. Poems iCih C. 11 . 107 
Tliy magnitude 1 will il put in dyle. 

2 . A composition in poetic form, or intended to 
be set to music ; a song, a ditty. 

^ a 13*5 Prose Psalter xwxs. [xlb 4 And he lakle gixlc wordc 
in my moubc, dite to onr Lord fVulg. carmen Deo nostro]. 
C1386 ?Cu.\ucKR Balap of Compkynt lO Bvseching you . . 
Tacceptc iu worth this litel povre dyte. C1470 Hknuy 
Wallace w. 1431 All worlhi men at rcdy.s this rural! dyt, 
Blaym nocht the buk. 1567 Saiir. Poems Reform, iii. 136 
Sho the cau.se is of my wofull dyle. 

3 . Manner or mode of compo.sition ; form of 
sfieech ; diction, language. Sc, 

114*5 Wyntoun Crvn, iv. Prol. 3 A T'rctj’^s made to l>e 
VJiibhk, Fourme of dyle and fayre spekync. 1535 S l liw^\RT 
(".ron. Siot. (1858) 1 . 4 The kingis grace 1 knaw is noclil per- 
fitc Tn Latyn tuung, and namelie in sic dyle It will:>c tedious 
. .To reid the thing he can nocht vuderst.-ind. 1549 Conipt, 
Scot. vi. 68 The qunilk dreyme i sal reherse iu this gros dyit. 

4 . Clamour, vociferation, rare. 

c 1400 I lest r. Troy 5788 Cloudi.s with the clamour clalerit 
ahoue. Of the dit fk b^ dyii, b^U to dethe went, Jlnd, iig.pj 
I'hc dyu & t he dite was dole for to here. Ibid. 1347, 8680. 

i'DitOyZ'' Ohs. Also 5-6 dyt(e. [a. (JK. zZ/A*/', 
earlier diticr {izih c. in IIalz.-Daim.), to write, 
compose :—L. dictdrCj freq. of diifre to s.iy, tell 
(see 1 lit’TATK), mod. V. dieter, Perh. in some cases 
aphctic form of endite, I.vi>ite, After 1 500 mainly 
Sc. In early examples often difficult to distinguish 
from Dioht 2/., senses i, 2, 6.] 

1 . trans. To compose or put in words (a set 
speech, poem, or writing) ; to indite. (Also 
absoL) 

A1300 .Va/. People Kildare .\iv. in /.'. /L A (1862) is.S 
W(jrb hit wer bat he wer king pat diltd b's trie bI»K- <■ *44® 
Promp, Pant. Dytyn or indytyn leltcr.s and spedic, 

ditto. C1450 Hknryson Mor, Fab. 16 So different are 
they in prM(wrlie.s . . My cunnitig is excluded for to dyte. 
1535 ('ovtKJ»Ai.E Ps. xiiv. I My hurt is dy tinge of a good 
mat ter. 1549 Compl. Scot, x. 82 fjuhoii heit that llte s.'iid 
poiclical beuk be dytit oraloiirly. 1603 Jas. I in Jvlli.s 
Orig. Lctt.ftox. 1. III. 80, 1 .su-specte yc have rather written 
llicn dyted it. 

2 . —Dictate, a. To utter or pronounce to a 
person (what he is to write), b. To prescribe, 
lay dowii, impose, order. 

The first quot. is doubtful ; it may belong to Dighi v. 2. 
a\y 3 Q~ffs AlcMinder ^^02 A31 dates all bedene he dites 
in his pistil! For rcuerencc of Rosan to revell & halowe. 
x|536 Belli- ntjkn Owe. Scot, (1821) I. xy6 Origciic.s, uiic 
singular man . . with .sa properant inginc, that he wald dite 
fastar than .seviii practicians might .suffice to write. 1563 
Davidson Ahs“.v, Kennedy in Wodr. .Soc. Misc. (1B44) aoi 
'J'hnt qtihilk the Holy Spirit dytit to them, a 15^ R. 
Roli.ock Whs. (1644) !I. IX. T03 Pilate insisted earnestly 
to get Jesjis, whom his conscience dited to be innocent, set 
free. 1643 R. Bailue Lett. 4 yrnls. (1841^ IL 71 Dr. 
Strong dyies. .hi.s notes on the hard places of Scripture. 

3 . To .summon, indict. 

_ f X(|40 Promp. Parv. 123/2 Dytyn or indytyn for trespace, 
indicto, c 1450 Hfnrvson Mor. Fab. 43 Anc Schiref stout 
Whilk .. hes with him anc cursed assy.se about, And dytes 
all the pnore men vpon land. 7 a 1500 Thrie Priests Pehlis 
(Jam.) Thay dyle your Lords, and heryis up your men. 
*775 J, Pratt Liberal Opinions (1783) I. 157 The grocer 
. . would dite them for a nuisance. 

Dite, obs. form of Dioht, Ditty. 


t Diiiement Obs, [f. Dite v, t -mbnt : cf. 
OF. ditement (J... type *dictdmentuM ) ; but perh. 
often aphetief. inditement^ Indkt.ment.] 

1. A written or spoken composition ; =Ditb sb. 

r. Sc. 

1556 I..AUDER Tractate 530, I wald beseik jour Maiesteis, 
My dytement did 30V not displeis. 156a Win^kt CerL 
Tratlatcs iii. \Vks. 1888 1 . 25 .^ne form of ditement maid 
for caus of exercise and primit stndic, as vsis to be in sculis. 
1699 Mooric ok Kuwallan True Crucifix vs (Jain.) Which 
holy dilenumts. .Might serve his glorious image to present. 
D. Inditing; dictation. .Sc. 

*599 i IWiA. Awpov 8 Some of them bapocryphe 
books] are no wais like the ditement of the Spirit of Goa. 

2 . A summons, an indictment. 

a 1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 198 That .scii asse, 1 'hal 
trc.spasid no^t, no did no Kilte..in the ditement was i-pilt. 
1502 Pinmpton Corr. 171 Anthony Clifbrth gave iu the bill 
of dylemcnL against iny sonc, 

f Di'tement Obs. rare, [for '^dightmmti f. 
Dight V. + -Mi-NT.] That with which one i.*; 
* dight ’ or arrayed ; raiment, array. 

2603 IIahsnet Pop. Impost. 93 'i hc-sc Priests diteinenls 
being severally so many infernal serpents and scorpions to 
sling and bite the Devil. 

t Di'‘ter. obs. Also 4-5 -our, 5 -ar. [ME. (and 
AF.) diiourrtt^OY. ditcor, ditor, dilur author, com- 
poser, imblic crier, ^Ic. 1 >. dUtcitor-em (see Die- 
•J AToii), agent-n. f. dietdre : see Dite v. But in 
sense I, perh. a direct dcriv. of the vb.] 

1. (.)ne who indites ; author, writer, composer. 

1388 Wyci.ik Esther viii. 9 The dyteris and vviitoris of the 

kjTig weren cltpid. 153S Covekpale 2 .Sam. x.viii. 1 .A 
j>lca.saiiiil. dyter of .songes of l.sravl. 1585 Animadv, Kirk 
in J. Melviir.s Diary (18421 234 For the Saxt Act, the. 
dyller tliairof apeircs to be verie cairfull. 

2 . An orator, rhetorici.an. 

1387 Tkevisa Ifigden (Koll.s) 11 . 373 Advokcles and di- 
loiircs [oratorcs], /bid. 111 . Of bl!» happe spekeb a 
dytoiir U a.rt. or rell(»i Jycyon, 01 ig. e.xclamator tjuidam.'] 

o. A summoner, indietcr. 

1303 R. Bkonne ilandl. Synne 338 What .‘.hal wc scy of 
bysTj ,’lutirs . ■ bnt for liatc a trcwmari wyl cud) Ic. c 1400 -zo 
yudicinm 6 Of backbyl.ir.s and fals quest dylars. 

Diter, ob.s. form of I ikmitek. 

Ditetragonal (doitArm-gniuil), a. Uryst. [f. 
Di-2 I I- Tetuagonal.] Having eight angles, of 
which the first, third, fifth, and seventh, .qn* e({ual 
to one another, and the .second, fourth, .sixth, and 
eighth, also equal to one another, but those of the 
one set not cf]U!il to those of the other ; as a di- 
tetragonal pyramid or prism. Cf. Di hex agorae. 

1879 Rui i.r.v Study Roiks x. log The form assumed by 
Icucite is a combitialioM of n di tetragonal pyramid, .with a 
tetragonal pyr.'iinld. 1895 Su)i<v-M.\sKr.i ync Crystallogr. 
V. § ir.!. i;!9 When the .symmetty i.s compUite it i.s di- 
tctragunal. Ibid. vii. ^ ;>o<\ 24S ’J'lio. ditotragonal prism. 

t Di-tetra]ie*dral, Cry si. Obs. [f. Di-- 
I + TETKAHEDUAii.] Having the form of a letia- 
hedral prism with dihedral summits. 

1805-17 K. Jamkso.v Char. Min. (ed. 3) 203 It n-presents 
a fbur-siclcd prism, bevelled on the exlreinitic.s. Lxainplc, 
Di-tetrahcdral trcrnulilc. 

Diteyno, obs. form of 1 Httany. 

Dith, dif , ob.s. form of Death. 

DithalllOUS (dailwU^s), a. Chem. [f. Di- - 
+ T11ALU01JH (f. 'Fjiallium -f -on.s).] Applied 
to thallious salts which conl.nin two equivalents of 
thallium. See 'rHAl.LioUB. 

1868 Wati.s Dill. Chem. V. 735 The ditliallioiis s.ilt. 1873 
J'ownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 413 Dithallious uri iiuphosphatc. 

Ditliacal (dsip/'kal), a. Tot. [f. as next (- -a l.] 
t= next. 

1883 6yd. Soc. Le.r., Dithecal anthers, anlliors in whit.h 
the .septa between the two loculi of each aiilhev-lobc have 
been al>sorbcd, so that there are ivvo f.cll.s or cavities only. 

Dithecona (daiji/kos), a. Tot. [f. Hr. 81- , 

1 )i- - twice + Bificrj case 4 -oi’s.] Consisting of two 
cells or .small receptacles ; bilocular. 

1880 Okay Struct. Bot. yi. 5 6. 254 I’he normal anther is 
Iwo-cellcd, bilocular, or dithecoiis. 

Ditheism (dni’Ji/iiK’m). [f. Di- - + Thehim.] 
Belief in two supiemc gods; religious dualism; 
es^. the belief in two independent antagonistic prin- 
ciples of good and evil, as iu Zoroastrianism and 
Manicheism, Also applied (controversially) to 
forms of belief in which it is a.s.serted or implied 
that Jesus Christ is not of one suBstance with God 
the Father, as in Arianism and Socinianisin. 

1678 CuuwoRTii Intell. Syst. i. iv. § ij. 213 That fore- 
meniioned Ditheism, or opinion of two gods, u good and an 
evil one. 17x9 Watefland Viud. Christ's Dhnnity 84 
The common Answer lo the Charge of Trithclsm, or Di- 
theksm, a-s well of the Po-st-Nicenc, as Ante-Nievne Falhcns. 
was, that there is but one Head, Root, Fountain, Father of . 
all ; not in respect of Authority only, 1 ml of Substance also. 
*854 Milman Lat. Chr. I. jfs Csdlisl us. .hoped to elude the 
charge on one side of Patripii5.siani.s1n, on the other of Di 
thetein. 1895 A. C. Headlam in Plxpcsitory Times Mar. 
266 The P'aiher and the Son ore . . one in their action, one 
in their purpose. .If we are to realize . . the Atonement, wc 
must put aside all idea of ditheksm or tritheism. 

Ditheilt (dai’Kiist). [f.Dl- 3 i-hTHEiaT.] One 
who holds the doctrine of DirHEJSM. 

1678 CtiDwoKTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 13. 213 These Di- 
theist.s . . had it not been for this busincs.s of evil . . would 
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never have asserted any more principles or gods than one. 
17*0 WATKRrAND 6 'erm. Pref. 36 They do by. . Implica- 
tion, tho' II' >l in Inicniion, make two supreme Oods ; and 
consequently are practical Dithoists. 

Ditheistio ((bi:p/|rstik), a, [f. prcc. + -ic.] 
Of or perlainini' to ditheism. So Dithei'Stioal a. 

1678 CunwoRTH Syst. i. iv. § 13. 213 The chiefcst 
. .Asset tors of which Ditheistick Doctrine of. .a (Jood God 
andanKvil Dmmon, were the Marcioiiiies and the Mani- 
cheans. X7S0 UouN«;uKoKe Authority' in Reli^. \\\ xxvii, 
1 have spoken somewhere of the ditheistical doctrine. 1800 
Hatch Influence Grk. Ideas Chr, Ch. viii. 228 The di- 
theistic hypothesis was more difficult than the difliciilties 
which it explained. 

Dither (di fjaj), v. Chiefly dial, [A phonetic 
vari4ation of DuiDKK, cj.v. ; d. father, mother, fea- 
ther ^ hither, gather, in wliich -Mfr represents earlier 
-f/rr.] intr. To tremble, qnake, quiver, thrill. 

1649 Defios. Cast. Veflc ^Surtees) 2^ He saw the .said Sara 
Rodcs . . her body quakeing and dithering about h.alfc a 
quarter of an howrer. x666 tr. Horace Odes 1. xxiii, .So 
tremulous is she Dith’ring both in heart and knee, sfoo 
Clark Rural^ Life (ed. 31 47 Needy Labour dithciing 
stands. i8a8 in Craven Gloss. 1891 Mr.s, L. AnAM.s iionnie 
Kate 1 1 , iii. Sq K;itc would not las there lo hear it [the organl 
boom, ami t hrill, and ‘ dither ( In most diab.(;i glossaries as 
far south as .Shropsh., Lt:icestcr, Northainp.] 

Hence Di’thering: vhl. sh. and ///. a. ; dither- 
ing-grass, quakint;-i;iass, Jiriza media. 

i8ax Clark Cill. Minsir. ll. 193 How h.-ivc I joy'd, with 
ditliering hands, to iiiul liadi fading tlowor. 1878-86 
Hritif.n ft Holi-ano I'lant-n., Dithering Grass, Brha 
media, I.anr. 1890 K. Kiri.iSG .SW/Z/Vrs 7 ' 2 r/v r.3 Thomas 
in bulk can be worked up into diithering, rippling hystcri.a. 

Diilhor, sh. [f. prec. vb.] The aclioti of dither- 
ing ; vibration, 

1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raiho. 651 The firmne.ss with 
which one has to st.and on the. fooiplate in order to resist 
the ‘dither 'of the engine. xViA Kny[iueer ’i\ Feb. 163 '3'J’Iie 
range of the reciprocation of the tool . . is not much nunv 
than a vibratii>n or dither. 

Dithionic (doih<}ip'nik, di]>i/''nikV, a. Chem, 
[f. Di- - + sulphur -f -ic. ('I'lic formative 

-thiomc is use<l for a group of compounds contain 
ing Ti.jOj, ill com! dilation with two or more atoms 
of sulphur.)] In dithionic acid, a .s\'iionym of hypo- 
sulphuric acid, l a dibasic .acid not isolated 

in the jutre stale, but forming cryslallizablc salts, 
called Dithlonatofl (doi|A->i «VnAi). 

x8m J[. ScoKKKKN in Orr's Circ. .Vi. Choin. 285 Hypo- 
sulphuric acid {^Oithionic acid). 1868 Waits Diet. Chem, 
V, 637 [Jithionic acid, when concentrated SLs highly as 
possilile, is an inodorous, .strongly acid, hydrated liiiuid, 
of .specific gravity i'347 J on aticMiiptlng to concentrate it 
further, it is resolved into sulphuric acid and sulphurous 
oside. .The diihionates arc penn.arient at ordinary tcMiipera- 
tures. 1883 Hardwick's I'fiotoi^r. Chem. g? All the aciils 
lifting!; tin.srahle with the e.vception of tho Ditliujiuc. 

Dithyramb (di')»ir:cinb). [ad. 'L.dithyramhtis, 
a. Cr. (otigin unknown). In 1'. dithy- 

rambe. Also used in tite Latin form.] Gr. Antit/. 
A Greek choric liyran, originally in honour of 
Dionysus or Ikcclius, vehement and wild in char- 
acter; a Ilncchanali.'in song. 

1603 Holi.a.s'u Plutarch's Mor. 1333 Acc'irding as 
Aeschylus sailh : The Dithyrnmlie with cl.amoins dis.sonant 
Sorts well with Ihicchus. 1847 Gboi K Greece 11. xxix. IV. 
1 18 'I'he primitive Dithyramlms was a round choric dance 
and song in honour of Dionysus. X873 Symonds Crk. Poets 
V. ii 3 The Dithyramb never lost the tempestuous .and enthu- 
siastic ch.'iracter of Ilai.chic revelry. 

b. transf. A metrical composition having char- 
acteristics similar to this. 

1656 S. Holland Zara iii. iii. T'i3 'I'he Musick h.nving 
charmed their scnces with a Celesliall Dithyramb f/T*. Dyra- 
thambl. 117*7-51 Cuamiu-.ils Cycl. s. v.. Some . . iiiodern 
writers, have coinpu.sed Latin pieces of all kinds of vei.se in- 
differently. .without any order, or distribution intostri-iplirs, 
and call llu'iu diihyrambi.\ 1859 A. A. IIonar in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. vii. kendiuy, F.wald .siiggcst-s, that it 
l.ShiggaionI might be rendered ‘a confused oilc’, a l>iihy- 
rnmb. z8te Adi.kr Pauricl's^ Prcn>. Poetry i. 8 Martial 
dithyrambs, full of ardor and highiiiindedness. 

C. A sjiccch or writing in vehement or infl.ated 
style. 

1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxix, Wh.at dithyrambs he 
went into .about eating and drinking. 1863 Sat. l\a>, 15; 
M. Victor Hugo, in Les MiseraNes, has p<uireil forth a 
rhap.sody, or dithyramb, or whatever, iimlcr a classical 
name, expresses exaggerated and inflated iionsensr. 1877 
Morlky ( rit, Misc. Scr, 11. 4 Mr. Carlyle, . has repr^xlucerl 
in stirring and re.splcnclent dithyrambs the fire and pa.s.siuii 
. .of the French Revolution. 

Dith3rraillbic (dikirtcrabik), a. and sh. [ad. 
L. dJthyramhic-us, a. Gr. hiOopan^iKh*:, f. hiOi/pafi- 
fioi ; see prcc. In F. dithyramhi(jnei\ 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dithyramb ; comptising dithyrambs. 

1603 Hoi.lano Plutarch's d/ o*. 1158 To Bacchus they do 
chant .. cerlcinc Dithyranihicke ditties and tunes. 1656 
Cowi.EY Pimiar. Odes, Praise Pindar ii, So Tindar doe.s 
new Words and Figures roul Down liis im]M:tuous Dithy- 
r^bique 'fide. 1853 Grotk Greece w. Ixxxiii. XI. 36 Tho 
dithyrambic poet rhiloxeiius. 2854 T.on(;k. P.pimetheus ii, 
With dithyrambic dances. 

b. transf. Kesembling a dithyramb in irregu- 
larity of style ; wild, vehement, boisterous. 

ct 6 tt SvLVESTKR Pu Bartas 11. iv. in. Schisine 547 Ua'I's 
bawling Priests . . howling chautit those Dit hyrambik charms. 
1689^ Temelr Rss. Poetry Wks. 1731 1 . 245 The common 


! Vein of the Gothick Runes was what is termed Dithirani. | 
i hick. 1691 Bent i.KV a/, ix. 32g Dithy rambU: I i bull y . 

; (if Style. 1838 Prks<<itt J'erd. 4- /s. tt8.|o) II. xx. 2i:>8 A j 
Dow of lofty dithyrambic eloquence. 

I B. sh, a. A dithyrambic verse ; a rlith>Tamb. 
i b. Something resembling a dithyramb in style. 

I c. A writer of a dithyramb. 

I X646 Sir T. Browsk Psettd. Ep. vn. xiv. 367 Philoxenus 
{ . .went off from the Dorick DyLherninbick.s unto the Phry- 
I gian ILirmony. 1674 Blount Ghssvur.i^. 4), The Pods, 

I wliocomposcd such Hymns, were callcdDithyrambicks. z8a8 
Caklvlk Goethe's Helena Misc. F.ss. 1872 1 . 163 He con- 
I eludes with another rapid dithyrambic describing the 
I Peninsula oft 'ircccc. 1850 Mal^rice Mor. \ Met, Philos. 
i (cd. 2) 126 [Plato) had been a wTiter of dithyrambics. 

' t Dith3rra*mbioal, a. Ohs, rare. ■- prec. adj. 

Gatakkh Transid'st, 94 Writing rather like a Dithy- 
; rambicall J*oet . . then like a solicr and sound Divine. 

1 Dithyrambist (di|>ir,T*mbist). [f. Dtthv- 
; RAMB + -IST.] A composer or ultcrcr of dithy- 
rambs. 

1885 .^feetaior 3(1 May 704/1 The gre.’it ililh^Tambist to , 
: wlmin Fi.inre is .about to pay the last honours. 1 

Ditbjrrous (di-kims), a. [f. (ir. SiOtJpos having 
two doors, Dl- ^ + 0 v/m tloor) + -OUs.j , 

’ * Having two valves’. ,Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S83. ! 

t Di"fillgf, j’A Oh.s. [f. Ditk + -iNti •.] | 

I 1 . The action of the verb Ditk : inditing. 1 

*38* Wyclie tP'isd. Prol., That diting tlie more smelirth j 
fair Grec speche, ri400 Destr. Troy 7392 Dares in his 
dytyng of liis dedis tcllis. rx44o Promp. Pars'. 123/2 j 
Dylyngc, or iiulytyiige of curyowse speche, die/amen, j 
a 1^5 Poi.wAKT Elytyug so. Montgomerie 224 Thy doyiit 
: dylings soone tlenie. 

2 . Indictment. 

rx440 Proutp. Pan*. 123/2 Dytj'iige, or indj'tyngc of 
trcsp.ice, indict ado. 

Diting, obs. form of Diojitino. 
fDition (di/on). Obs. Also 6 dicion. [n. 
OF. dicion (Jition), ad. \..dicum em (in later tran- j 

■ scription ditidn~em) command, role, sway, autho- , 

rily; perh. from root die- of diefre to declare, tell, j 
say, etc. Cf. Coniution.] I 

1. Knle, sway, jurisdiction, command. j 

KLANi) Hin. 1 . 70 Northalvcrtonsliir is holely of the . 
j I.dtion of the Bishop of Duresme. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
i Te.x ts Luke ii. 1 Under the Roman dition and JuriMjirtion. 

1654 ViLVAiN A///. Ess.x. vi, Camhry luelv Shires contains | 

I under one dilioii. 

2 . The country or region under any particular | 

rule; a tlominion, empire. : 

154* UtJALi. Erasm. 256 a, A dicion or royal me 

; descended and come to his possession. 1545 Joyk /C 4/. /brw. 

■ iv. II ivb. Caste cute of ihcyrdirioiisemuyres and realines, 1 
' 1685 If. Moke Paralip. Prophet. 64 Hcrodes Palaestinus , 

. . was lianiKhed beyond the AIpcs, ami jiart of his Dition laid j 
to the Piiblick. j 

3 . Used by T. Adams app. in sense * cnricli- 
ment, resources * : perh. by confusion witli Dita- 
' TTON, and with play on addition, condition, 
i 16x5 T. Adams Plack Da'iHt^ A mutinous rebell virestjno I 
: aequirit cundo : he Still enlargcth his own Dition. X633 j 
I Exp. 9. Peter i, n Rich uicii scorn to he beggars, their ' 

; dition admits no such condition. 

I 'I' Diiaonaryp «. ami sh, Obs. [f. prcc. + -ARY.] 
K. adj. Under tlominion ; subject, tributary. 
x6aq C i AVMAN Jus’cnal V. tfifi Now our markets their 
chief purveyance owe To some remote and dition.ary coast. 

B. sb. One who is umlcr rule ; a subject. 

*555 Eurn Dceotles 18 The dilionarics of Cann.aboa. 
ibid. 23 All till’ iirinrcs which dwell bclwene the Wesle 
endc and his palaicc arc ditionaries. 1x577 f Objected to 
by K. Willes in his rc-edition of Eden's Hist. I’ref. to 
Rilr.J 

DitokoUS (di't<7kas\ a. Zool. [f. Gr. Sitoaoy 
having two at a birth (f St-, Di - * +ToAoy a bring- i 
i ing forth, offspring) f -oe.s.j a. Producing two at 
j a birth ; having twins, b. Laying only two eggs 
f in a clutch, as pigeons. C. Prothieing young of 
: two kinds, as sonic worms. 

In recent Diets. 

I Ditolyl (daibTu'lil), Chem. [Pi- 2.] An ,aro- 
! matic hydrocarbon, a crystalline substance of the 
I constitution 2 (CeH4-Cil.,) : see Toi.yl. 

! 1877 Watts h'onmes' Chem. 11 . 564 Ditolyl.. forms mono- i 

I dime crystals, easily soluble in hoi aIc»>Iiol, melting at 121®, 

, 1878 Pharmaccut, yrnl. Ser. iii. VHL 37*1 Two liquid 
. ditolyls boiling about 275'^ ami 285'^ were obtained. 

Diton, var. of JJitton, Obs., a phrase, 
i Ditono (doi'tjMn). Mus. [ad. (ir. Urov^ov the 

■ ancient major third, neuter of blrovos, f. 81-, Di- - 
-I- Tuvof To.njc.] An interval containing two whole 
tones ; a major third ; esf. the I’ythagorean major 
third in ancient Greek music, consisting of two 
major tones (ratio 81 : 64). 

1609 V)o\:LAyD (fruit A. M/crot. iS A Ditonc is a perfect 
third : so cnlled, lifcau.se it containcs . . two Tones. 1694 
W. Hoimkh Harmony {17 \i ) In the Eiiharnionic Kind 
[the Ain ients used] only Diesis, or quarter of a Tone, and 
Ditorie, as the Degrees whereby they made the Telrachord. 
tSiB Gentt. Mag. May 416/1 The Enharmonic [Scale pro- 
ceeded] by the seniiione and ditones (or combinations of two 
whole tones). 

Hence f^ito'nean a., containing a ditoiie. 
Ohs. 

17*8 R. North Mem. of Music (1846) 20 The Ditonenn 
scxdu M they used it is not without this fault. ! 


DitvematOlUl (daitr/'mdtns), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Ditrcmata neut. pi. (f. Gr. 81-, Di- + Tprjfsa, 
rptfpar- ojicning) f- -oua.] Of or pertaining to the 
Ditrcmata, a division of gastropod molluscs, hav- 
ing the external male and female orifices widely 
separate; also, having the anal and genital orihees 
distinct, as in Ditrema, a genus of fishes. 

In roct nl Diets. 

Ditvemid (daitr/ mid). Zool. [f. inod.L. DL 
tremid-io sb. pi., f. Diirema : see prec.] A fish of 
the family Dilrcmidtc, of which Ditrema (sec prcc.) 
is the typical genus. So Dltxe'moid a., of or per- 
taining to this family of fishes. 

Di-tri-, .a eompeiuUous way of expressing dL or 
tri-, di- and ///-, in composition, as di-trichotomous 
=:= dichutomons or tricholomous, di-tHmerous 
(abbreviated 2-3 •mcrous, cf. 2 3 fd. 2-3 -celled, 
etc.). 

^838 IxjuiuiN T.Hcyd. Plants Trichodium cani- 

utim, Branches of panicle di-lrichototnous rotiEhish, glumes 
arute, .847 Craic;, Ditridwtomous, divided into twos or 
(luces; having the stcMiis continually dividing into double or 
treble rainilicfitions ; the term is s.imctimes applied to a 
paniele of flowers. [.So in later Diets.) 

Ditrifflyph (daitmi-gUf). Arch. [a. Y.ditri- 
yjyphe (Diet, de 1'revoux). f. Di- - + trtglyphe.'\ 

1 . 'The space between two triglyphs ’. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. X731 Bailey vol. II. 1754 Dut. 
Arts 4 Sc. II. 947. 1830 ' R. Stuart’ Did. A rchit. 11 . » i 
Ditriglyph, the intervoning space lielwecn two .triglyphs. 
ICf. LrrrkZ: t..\*.Ditnglyphc.\ 

2 . A certain interval (viz. 5J modules) between 
columns of the Doric order (nearly but not quite 
etiual to that of the diaslyle intcrcolumniation in 
Hie other orders, which is 6 module.^', admitting 
the use of two triglyphs in the frieze, between tho'^e 
over the columns. 

(This sense app. began with quot. 1791, in which It wur 
perhaps an all rib. or adj. u.se of 1.) 

1791 Sir W. Chamiikils Civil Anhit. (cil. 3) Ho Setting . . 
aside the jiycnostylc and sy.style dispo.sitiotis, ..the di.Tstyle 
intcrcolumniation. .may he employed .. in all the orilrrs, 
excepting the Doric; ; in wliicli the most jici feet interval is 
the ditriglyph. 1830 ‘ R. Stuart ’ /. .1 rchit. II. ti Ditri- 
glyph, in interculumniutions, the placing of two triglyphs over 
the intercoluain, so that a triglyph being placed over emdi 
of the two outermost column';, will form tlic ditrigjyph. 184* 
(.'Jwii.T blncycl. Ardiit. 717. X850 J. H. Barker Gloss. 

Terms (ed. 3) 166 Ditriglyph, an interval between two 
colninns, admitting two Inglyplis in the cntabl.iture ; used 
in the Jjoric order. 

3. atlrih. or adj. next. 

28x91*. Nii:/ioi..st)N Diet, Archii. Ditriglyph, having 
two triglyphs over the iiitercolunin. 

So Dltrigly-phio i7., having two triglyplis in the 
sjiaec over the intcrcolumniation. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VJ 1 . 218 'I’he centre intercoliiinu . . in the 
Bropylaa at Athens, where a ditriglyphic ai rangetimul is 
einnloyed. 

Ditrigonal (cbitri*g 6 nal\ a, Cryst. [f. Di- - 
4 TiUiiONAL.] Having six (dihedral) angles, of 
wliich the first, third, ami fifth arc equal, and also 
the second, fourth, and sixth, but those of the one 
set not equal to those of the other. (L'f. Dihexa- 
OONAL, 1 )iti:tiia(ionai..) 

1878 Gi;kney Cryst allogr. 60 Rome minends. .appear to 
possess a truly hexagonal and not merely a trigonal orditri- 
gonnl symmetry. 1^5 Stouy-M askelyne Ctysttillog^r. \. 

§ iiG. 13) A form with six poles grouped round tiie axis, 
that may be viewed as an axis of ditrigonal syimuetry. 
Ibid. vii. 9 2.^4. 293 The ditrigonal scahmobefiron. 

Hence Ditrl’gronAlly ttdv. 

X895 Story-M askelyne Cry.<ii allogr. vii. § ;:46. 296 'I’he 
summit-<]Uoins .arc symmetrical ditrigonally on the axis. 

Ditroebee daitrJn'k/). Pros. [ad.L. diiroch.r- 
«j, a. Gr. hiTpoxaios, f. di~, Dr - 4 T/M>\firos 'fTio- 
C’HEE. Oftciier used in the L. form.] A foot consist- 
ing of two trochees ; a double trochee : = Dkhohek. 
So Ditroolie’an a., containing two trocliecs. 

Ii7o 6 PniM.iPsfed. Kersej^, Ditro>hrus, .1 Foot in Greek 
or Latin Wrse which consist.s of two rrochees ; tis CantT- 
liiiw.] 1B55 Sat. Rev. 1 . 3/2 Does Abstilnit' Wisdom lake 
pleasure in forced and far-fetched apropos, or tioosit delight 
It) ditrochcesY 1846 Worcks i i- k. Ditroehean, containing 
two irocht'fs. Edin. Rev. 

Ditroite (di*tn7|Dil). Min. [f. IHtro in 'Iran- 
sylvania f - tie.] fScc qnol. /S’68.) 

1868 Dana Min. 328 A rock comi)i)serl of oithoclase, 
cla;olite, and sodalite, from Ditro in I’r.Tn'-ylvania, is the 
ditroyte of Tschermak. 1879 Ri ti.i y study Rocks x. 108 
It is a coinpomml of the n)ck iiaim-.d ditroite, in which it 
occurs associated with .soebdite (etc.). 

Ditt, id).s. form of Djt sh. and v. 

Dittander (dit;u*iid.ii). ? Oh.s. [Of the same 
origin as I.liT'rANY ; the form ditaundcre appears 
lo be Anglo- K. (cf. CK. dit an), Init its terminal 
part is unexplained.] 

1 . A name for repi)erwort, Lepidinmlatifolium : 

^Ditta.vv 4. 

[c 1065 V(H'. plants in Wi.-Wiili ker 536/34 Diptannum, 
ditatindere.] 1578 fstc Dittsmy 4). xsphUv.^s^x>l& Herbal 
It. vii. I 2. i83 nic ICnKli.shmen [call it] Dittander, Ditany, 
and Pepperwoort. .Salmon Syn. Med, ill. xxii. 410 

Piperitis, XenxBmr, Dittander. 183* I'eg. ,^ubst. food 195 
Dittander .. 'I’he leaves, .are . . hot and acrid . . whence . . 
iJn» name of * pi»r man’s pepper 
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t2. Dit( any of Crete: -Dittany i. Oh. 

1607 'I'uj- ivi.L St'rj>enfs (t 6 .s 3 ) 619 Thiinjs that, .will like 
■.vi\r; (icfrncl .ind keep us from venomous creatures : as for 
rv.iniple: SoiiiIicmw. CH;!, Diltamlvr, Flcakiiie, Ualantinl. 
16 11 C oicjM., />/( /«/«,• <{f Cumin-, dittanie of Candia, tin 
ii;;ht Oittander, 1658 Fiiin.ir'Si Pittany, or Dittauder. 
a Iki l» j^iTiwirr.; .dniml.intly in Dlclf, a ProinoiUory of Creel 

Dittany (<1i‘tdni). Forms ; 4 ditoynd, 5 dy- 
taii(e, ditoyuo, di«, dytayno, detrine, 5-6 do- 
tauy,-ie,6 dit>anio,dittayiie,ditten, 6-7ditnny, 
ditiani(e, (7 dittamy, diptanl\<>- dlttauy. Also 
6 -7 dictam. 7 dictamne, diotamon ; 7. (in 
I. at. forms') fr dictamus, dictanum,(dictamion;, 
6- 7 dictamnu8, dictamnum. [repr. OF. (Htan 
ijih c. in H.atz -Darrn.), diplam, dictapn, 

latt'F diptamc. dktumey -«///;*: dutamus. 

-Hftiy I.. dirfa/nn-us, -«;//, Or. rc[uiU‘«l 

to be f. Aikt^, tlie mountain Dicte in the Island of 
Crete, where (amon^ other places) the herb grew'. 

It is not easy to account for the English forms 
in -av/u\ Ihit the word suffered great per- 

version in other l,ing». also : thus med.L. had also 
diptamnuSy diptamuSy diptanm, dilanuSy etc. : ci. 
also I'r. diptamni (Litlre), It. dittamo.l 
1. A labiate jdant, Orii^anum Pit/affiuus, calif;'! 
also Diflamutu ('rciuus or Dittany of Crete; j 
lonnerly famous for its alleged medicijial virtues. 

1398 Tkkvi.s\ liiirth. A' P. A XV 11. xli\. 0^95) I'j:? Dip 
tannus..lsor so yivle vvriue that it dryilvlh and piilli;th 
out yren out of the body, theifore hcestys .‘.rnyte wyilt 
arower. etc theiuf. #1x400 Phtitl of Susiiv 114 fkysyf ainl 
Ditoync, Vsopc and Aia icyne. 1513 i;)in.'Oi.,vs Aunis \'m. 
vii, 74 Venus. .Cauehl n.-wlli and piclc of liir sonnys disci'-. 
Ami frtnn the wod of moiit Ida in Creit, Vp hes st ho pullii 
dictam, the herb sw,-il. 1546 Langi rv Pol. /’<• 

Invent, i. xvii. 31 h, As the Ifarte slrykciv with an arrov' 
driuelh it out with Dtlatiy. 1591 IIakington OA, Pur 
XIX. -vvii, An horh whi-ise verlue was to .staiiiiLh the blood, 

As Dittany 1794 Makivn Ponssem/’x Pot. .wvi. ;}i‘* 
Dittany of Cr,'!,-? h.i:; the small purple flowers collecletl in 
loose iiodilinji lu-.iils. 1870 Alf inns luirtkly Pur. I. ii. 
484 Fr(‘.-h dittany lt»:!riv«'d of wild Kovil-i. 

b. fii;. vFr<im the supposed power of Cretan j 
dittany to c.vpel wenpori.s.) 

i6»3 Sir E. Du;hv .S/. in RikIivv. llht. CoU, (iGyg)!. 13.^ 
We shall rttrive from }iisKo)al Hand ih.it Dictanien which 
must expel these Arrows that hang in the sides of the 
t?ommiJMwe:ilth. Hr. H.\m. Si nn, v, 190 The shaft 

Rti, ks still ill thee ; . .None hut the Sovereign fjlttanyof thy 
Saviour s Ki'.;hteou*-nevt ,,an drive it out. 1639 '1 '. Hkcgis 
tr. Ciiuiuf ,\for, l\clal, 'iy-j but this ncwes..wasa foicihle 
dittany l«j drive this .arrow out of the wound, i860 TKiAtit 
Senn, JCest/n. AH>. xv, 179 'I’he arrow which drinks up liis 
.spirit, there is no .sovereign dittany which will cause it to 
dr:..p from his side. 

1 2. Applied to anotluT labiate, Marmbium Psen- 
dodiilamnus, also called llatitard Dittany. Ohs. 

*55 * Hviokt, Dittaync, called false ditt.ayiie, herh, c<>u- 
dns. 1578 Lyik Diuioens 11. Ixx.vviii. The sccoiul 
kinilc whic h is called lVudodicl.amnum, that is to sny 
H.astarde D’.i tam, Is much like vnio the first, .suuiug lhai 
it is not lioaie. i6ii fouat., DUtamc. ArvAr/v/, bastard 
Dilianie: sumewliiit irseiuli'.cs the right one. 1671 Salmo.s- 
Syn. ^Tcd, in. x.vii, . bastard Ditt.any. 

3. I'hc F.iiglish name for the genus Piciamnus 
(N.O. Kutacciv ) ; esp, /). p'ra.xiueUa (Dastard 
Dittany’, and D. alhus 'White Dittanv). 

. 1 * 55 * « i KSkR Ih’riafx. « ) iv, Dictaniiius growith no where 
ellis th.^t 1 knowc of, satui'i^e ‘>nly in Candyc. ..Many hau-- 
abused frixincll.-i for thy; herbe,J 1605 'I’immk QnerAit. 
in. 177 Take, .of while dipiani, . .of go.ales brard,,.of r;u;li 
one handf'iill. 16x1 Cci'.m., Dir tame blonc. Iragium, fV;i.si 
nella ; called also I'asiaril. or false I.iittanie ; and ofi mi,-, 
taken.. for the right Diit.inie. 1794 Marivn A’r);/.s.vfVir/’.> 
Poi. xix. 266 White Diii.iny or Kra.>:iuclla. x866 I reas. 
Pot.. Dittany, 1 ’a.stard, Pictamnhs I ret. viutlla. 

1 4. Erroncou sl y appi icd to Pepper wort , I.epidiwu 
latifolium (N.O. CruaferK) : see Ditta.mjku i. 

'ri'KMKR P'ainf's 0/ iferbes-^^ Some r-al Lc])iditiiii also 
Ditt.iiiy. 1573 Trs.SK.11 Ihtsh, aIv. (1878) 97 Delaiiiv, or 
garden ginger. 1578 I.vtk Podoens v. I.\vi. 631 heading;, Ol 
Dittamier Dittany*, btit rnthci Pcpperwiirt. 

5. Applied to various plants resembling the above 
in ai'pearancc or properties ; esp. in U.S. to Cunila 
Mariana • N.O. Lahatn^. 

1676 T. (li.ovKK Virginia In /’A/ 7 . Trans. XI. 629 Here 
is al ..i ;,n herb w hich si,nie call Ditt.any, others Pepper- 
wort ; it hi not Ttiitany of (ramlia, nor Kngli.sh Dittandcr. 
*593 J. f'l. AVION’ .'ift*. Virginia in Mi.ii\ L nr. (17081 HI. 

3^.8 I lu:y ff.tihed some of the Herb which they call Dittany, 
as having a great J'raditionary Vertue for the Cure of 
I*i«ison^. 171a tr, P<ymi'f.'s Hist. Drugs I. 26 Sn.akc-Rooi 
is ralhrd by some Ditl.uiy. 18^-67 C. .\. H. ARRIS Piet. 
IVd. TerminA.,^ Cunila Mariana, dittany ; mountain 
dluaiiy : •-i.jiif-miiit ; a plant possc.s.sing stiuiulant, car- 
niiiiaijv«8, and aromatic properties. , 

Dittay di-ii . ,sv-. f.aw. Also^dyttay; i 
cf. also Dittv 5. [a. OF. ditt!, dilUy and thus the j 

same word as DlTTY, but prob. of later iiitroduc- ! 
lion in Sc., and in consetpience preserving later 
the Fr. ])ronunv:iation, rt^iresented by fm.al ay.'\ ‘ 

Ihe matter of charge or ground of indictment ; 
against a per.-on for a criminal offence ; also, llte i 
formulated in=lictment To take up dittay, Xo ob- 
tain * informatifjn and prcscntiiients of crime in 
order to trial ’ rih U Put. Laio .S< ot.). 

‘'* 47 ® Hknrv It III/, ice X. .^i \ j.rci dytlay for .SeoUis thai 
oidandthan, 1533 :Sii wm#t f V,,./. U. 192 Itefoir ib.- 


air ane ditr.iy for to tak In euirilk schyre. 1571 .S'a/zV. 
Poetns Reform. xxviiL 1S2 The Justice Cferk my dittay red 
jierqiicir. a 1605 Momixsoaikhie Ftytinf^m. Poltvart 77 Thy 
dit lay was death : thou dare not deny u. 1609 Skenk Reg. 
.Ita/.fi. 1637 Rutherford Left. {186a) I. 431 As many 
.sentences as I uttered, as many points of dittay shall there 
be, when the l^rd shall plead with the world. 1743 
ChamberlaynPs St.Ct. Prit. ii. III. v. 4x2 The method of 
taking up offenders by ditt.ay. .abolished. 1753 W. Stewart 
in Sects Mag. Mar. ijVl* ^ «is letter, .is brought a.s a point 
of (litiay against the pannel. x8x8 Scott IJrt. Midi, xii, 
Here’s the diilay against piiir Effie .* Whereas fctc. 1 , 
fig. 1831 IVesttninster A’r?», XIV. 50 All that he says 
under this bead of dittay, consisting of a .string of niaiseries 
unworthy of a schoolboy. 

Ditten, obs. var. of Dittany. 

I Dittied : see Ditty v. 

I Ditto (<li*to). [a. It. ditto (Florin), detto said, 
j spoken, aforesaid (:— L. dictus, -uvi). Used in It. 
with a sb. like * said ’ in Kng. : (/V) detto libro ‘ (the) 
said book ’ ; also, absolutely, to avoid repetition of 
, the name of a month, thus ■' Vocab. Della Crusca) 

I ‘Sotto li 22 di dicembre mi fu signiheato . . che 
' per li 26 <Ictto . . io dovessi* etc. (on the 22nd 
i December it was signified to me . . that by the 
i 26th aforesaid (ditto) . . I should have, etc.). 
This was the original sense in which the woni j 
was adopted in English, where it has been trails- 
feired to other uses, quite unknown to Italian.] i 
fl. In or of the month already named; said 
month. Obs. 

x6as PeucH As Pilgrims x. lx. 8 4 The eight and twentieth ■ 
liitto, I went, .to the (>cnerals Tent. 1677 Hf.hi h.mam in 
W. li iilihard Xarrative (1865) I. 237 They, 27 ditto, brought . 
in two .Siiuaw.-;, a Buy and a Girl. [By /// 7 /<> is meant June, 
the date June 30 having ju.st been mentioned.] { 

2. Ily extension; Ine aforesaid, the same ; used, I 
in accounts and lists (where also abl>reviated 

do.y or expressed by two dots or commas, or a dash) 
to avoid repetition of a word or phrase appearing 1 
above ; hence in commercial, office, and colloquial • 
language. 

X678 Phillips, />////» (Italian, said) [1706 adds the af.Te- 
.‘;.'xid ur the same] a word used much in MercbaiUs Acconipls. 
and relalion of Foreign news; and signifieth the same plai e 
(eiU 1696 the same Commodity or Place] with that im- ; 
mcdUitely beforementioned. 1712 Aruuhinot yohn Pull j 
ty. ii, To KM.|uiie South’s accompt for/m 7 Terminums To : 
ditto for Non est factums. 175a J. Louthian Fonn of j 
Process 'ed. a) 261 To the Clerk for every Petition or ■ 
Answer o 12 o To ditto for Letters of Intimation or Libera- 
tion . . o 180. 1759 Vekral Cookery 105 (Slanf.) Parsley 

roots, and leaves of ditto. 1776 (». Semplf. Pnilding in 
7oater 6-j C. 'fhorough FoundTtion of Masonry..!). J.ow- 
■ water mark (three Feet alxive ditto Fountlalion). 1814 Cot.. 

I Hawkkr Diary (1893) (. it6 Buonaparte’.s crown, .ditto of 
Charlemagne. x84i> Dickkss Pam. Kndge lit, Came in 
I yesterday nioming rather the worse for lii|uor, and was., 
j ditto hx-st night. 1878 SJoyifs Weekly^ 19 M.ay 5 -2 (.Slanf.) 

. Mrs. Ill own (who is also possessed of ditto ditto ditto), 
j b. To say ditto to : lo acquiesce in or exprc.ss 
I agreement Nvith what has been .said by (another) ; 

I lo endorse the statements or conclusions of. 

' *775 in I'rior Life of Pnrke (1S25) I. 284 His brother can- 

didate Mr. CrugeV, a merchant, .at the conclasion of one of 
i M r. Burke’s ehx(ticnt har.aiigue.s, finding. . nothing lo add . . 

exclaimed . . in the language tjf the counting-house, ‘ I say 
! ditto to Mr. Burke*. x8.. W. R. Nokki.s (Dl.von), Hi.s 
I wife’s conv ictions resembled those of the w’i.se and uiiassum . 

ing politician who w*as content to say ditto to Mr. Btirki.-, 
i x8^ Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II. 8 Two people who an: 
i going to be m.*viTicd ought to say ditto to each other in 
everything. 

3 . Ilcncc as sb. a. A duplicate or copy; an 
ux.'ict re-emljlancc ; a similar thing. 

1 17^ J. (J. AnsM.s in Fam. Lett, (1876 209 Canteens, ramp 

' kettles,' bhnkcis, tents, shoes, hose, arms, flints, and other 
, ilitLoc.s. 1818 I. M)v Morgan /•/. il//xr//r.V/i' (1819) III. i. 67 
‘ I.St.'inf. I Judge Aubrey, just the ditto of licrself, x88o M rs. 
1 ’apr Adtini 4’ Eve xii. 173 Auiil and uncle and my mother 
..tliink bis ditto was never made. 1885 L. Olii-iiant 
; ///i/yit ( 1 8S7) 2 {6 'I'lie. upper fragment, .the ditto of which 
is lo be fViiirid at Irbid. 

b. (Jloth of the .same material ; chk fly plural, | 
ill suit of dittos : a suit of clothes of the same 

i material and colour throughout. 

*755 i'enneisseur III, No. 77 F3 A snuff-coloured 
suit of ditto with kilns buttons. 1787 J//V/ww/« (1793) 

II. No. 2 i p i6 I’o. .rescue a suit of DiUos from revilings. 
X817 Bklok .Sexagenarian (1818)52 His suit of ciothc:s was 
made of what the young men of that day called Ditto. 
1834 .SouTiiEV y)//t. 7 <*F II. Ivi. 191 A .solicr suit of brown or 
smifT-coloiucd dittos such ns lR:.sceined bis profession. 1883 
Payn Thicker than IVater ix, He was never seen in dittos 
even in .Srptcmlier. 

c. A succe.ssion of the .same thing ; a repetition. 
1887 CtEfANo True to a Tyfe 1 . 113 Picnics .. form an 

ever-iccairring ditto. 

4 . attrih. and Comb,, as ditto-suit \ diltO'Say- 
ing adj. 

xi^a Fail Mall (i. ^ May ^!l Kn<^s . . that cannot be 
lint id by loud banality or ditto-saying Gladstoni.'inisni. 
*893 Daily News 5 /\pr. fix No change is recorded in ditto 
suits. 

7 For Ditty sb. 3. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Object, yustif. Faith i. ix. Wks. 1697 
IV. 4/# The declared Ditto of nis Hong. 

Hence Dl'tto v., to produce a ‘ditto* or dupli- 
cate of ; to match. Bl'ttoUm, Bi’ttoslilp, exact 
repetition or reprotluction ; sameness. 


1837-40 Haliburton Cloekm. (186®) x6a Where will you 
ditto our fall? It whips F.nglish weather by a long chalk. 
1869 Busiinell Worn. Suffrage vii. 16 When a woman has 
set herself up for a practical diltuship with men. x88a 
A. PiTTNAM 10 Years Police Judge vii. 4s 'I’he wear and 
tedium of court-house dittoism. 1890 Army and Navy 
! iias. 4 Jan., ‘Dittoing’ the ships of other powers. IHd., 

! What is the Dupuy de Lthne to be ‘ dittoed ^ with ? 

I Di*ttO|praill. [f. Gr. twofold, double 

I -k ypafiiM : see -gkam.] A letter or series of letters 
j nnintentioiially repeated by a scribe in copying ; 

; DiTTOORAPIt. 

i 1881 Athenaeum 16 July 77/2 The mora of ' tnoram * may 
j be a ditlogram from -m onxtionis. 

I Dittography (ditp-gr&fi). [f. as prec. + 
-graphy ; cf. Gr. Sirroypaxpovfiivov a double read- 
f ing.] In Palaeography and Textual Criticism ; 

' Double writing ; the unintentional repetition of a 
■ letter or word, or scries of letters or words, by a 
copyist. So Dl*ttograplif a letter or series of 
letters thus repeated; Dlttogra'phic a., of the 
I nature of a dittograph. 

I 1874 T. H. Key Latiguage 407 note. The letters in italic.<v 
! .stand, prolnibly, for ^robeident, i. e. a dittograph for probe 
\ aavkpriiUm. 1876 li. Swee t A. S. Rdr. Notes (1879' 202 
[ The ge may t»e merely a scribal error— a repetition (ditto- 
grapby) of the preceding ge. x88a Aihuaeum 7 Oct. 456A 
'J'hey committed errors through confusing .sounds, .tlirougfi 
dittogr.Tpliy and repetition of letters. 1885 tbid. it July 
46/2 If the 3 of Is con.sidcrc<l as dittographic of the 

3 of the word SDTt which precedes. 1889 Sat. Rev. 26 
Jau. 108/1 Mistakes that arose from the haplography, ditto- 
graphy, hoiiioeolelcutou, and all the other malfeasances of 
the much-abused Scribes. ^ *893 J. Cook Wilson in Classical 
Re7\ Feb. 34/1 Oi'fittr before 0 »)cri may be a dittograidi of 
oi>£’ ki after iftTfcri, 

DittolOfi^ (dit^?‘lod,;5i). [ad. Gr. 5 irro-, 3u7O0- 
koyia repetition of words, f. hirroKbyos, f. Hirrh, 
Staffbs double : see -(o)rjOGY.] A twofold or double 
reading or interpretation, 

1678 Phillips, hittotogy ((Jr.) Double reading, such a.s 
divers Texts of Soriptiirc will admit of. x7'M T. Boston 
Mem. xiL 474 Til ink ing on the sacred name JehMuth I hatl 
fallen into a notion of its being a dittology standing for 
Jehoz'ah Klohim. 1859 F. Ham. Vdsayadattd Pref. 11 
'fhere is .scarcely a doubt of. .Ibe assumption that Subandhu 
de.signs a dittulugy. 

1 3 )i*tton. Ohs, Also 6 Sc. dytono, 7 ditou. 
[a. F. dUton (in 16th c. pronounced diton, ace. to 
Falsgrave p. 23, and IJeza), a word or plirnse become 
proverbial L. dictum a saying : see Dictum.] A 
phrase, an expression ; esp. one of the nature of a 
motto or proverb, 

* 57 * Satir, Poems Reform, xxx. ad fin., Finis with the 
Dyloiie Quod Scmpill. x6q6 Hirnik Kirk-Pnriall (1833) 
17 biscTyvingtheirtombcswitbatrigramufl). M. S. a ditou 

i that meuned, Diu manibus Sacrum. 1631 A. Ckaigk Pitp-. 

: iV tlcmn. 7 On the gre.ene growing Bnrkc of each blooming 
'Free, This Diton indorsed shall well written bee. 1653 

I Urquhart Rabelais 11. x.wii. (1O94) 163, Pantagrucl for an 

I eternal Memorial wrote this vicioriul Ditton. 

; Ditty (di-ti', sb. Forms: 4 dittoe, 4*5 dito, 
ditee, dyte, dytee, (5 dote, dety, dytte), fi-7 

i ditto, dittie, (6 detto, diti, ditto, dytte, dytty), 

• 6- ditty. P. 5 dtotee, dyctee, 6 dictie, dyctyo. 

I [ME, di/Cy diteCy a. (JF. ditd, ditti, orig. ditii, in 

• 1 7th c. dictUy composition, treatise L. dietdt-um 
thing dictated, lesson, exercise, neut. pa. pple. of 

; diitdre to Dictate.] 

i 1 1 - A composition ; a treatise : *= DlTK sb. l. 

I 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) HI. 361 Ditee of Trove, 

j whif.hc he [Aristulle] bytook Alisaundre. [Jligd. liiaciis 
dictamen quod dedit Alexandro. J c 1400 Rom. Rose 5289 Of 
this uiiyle .spak 'I'ulius in a ditce iCiccro J)e Amicitia). 

2 . A com])usition intended to be set to music and 
sung; a song, Lay; now, a short simple song ; often 
used of the songs of birds, or applied (leprecia- 
tively. 

A 1300 Sat. People Kildare ix. in E. K. P. (1862) 154 
Swi|^ wel 3e vndcr-.stode iiat makid F>^ godc. 

138. Wvei.n-' Kxod, xv. x llianne Moyscs sooMg.,this dttee 
lo the Lord. — PraiK xxv. 20 'fhat singeth dites with 
]}cruerted herte. c 1485 Dighy Mysi. iv. 795 Sum dolorosc 
ditee. 1589 PuTTKNHAM Eug. Poesic I. XXX. (Arb.) 72 
All the commended fourmes of the aunc>eut Poetic, wiiicli 
w<*. .do imitate and v.se vnder lliece common names : enter* 
hide, song, ballade, carrull and ditty. 1599 Siiakb. Pass. 
Pilgr, 1 99 The lark, .doth wdcome daylight with her ditty. 
1625 Gonsalvio's Inguis. 1^4 Fill hie and slanderous ditic.s 
sung by boyts in hi.s di.sprai.se. 1667 Milton P. L. xi, 5S4 
To the Harp they sung .Soft amorous Ditties.^ 17111 Henlev 
Sped. No. 396 Fa I’enning a Catch or a Ditty, instead of 
inditing Gdes, and .Soiiuels. a 1800 Cowpkr Poplar Field 
iii, The blackbird has fled. .And the scene. . Resounds with 
his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 1810 Sco rr I.euly of /.. 11. 
xviii, Di.stiiict the martml ditty flowed. 1885 R Buchanan 
Annan IVater xxv, After cacti ditty .she went round with a 
plate collecting coppers. 

t b. Any compo.sition In verse ; a poem, ballad. 
13^ 'fiiF.visA Higden (Rolls) IV. 30^ A Greek .. usede 
to make noble ditees in preysinge of C esar. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (1840) 25 (M.Htz.) The aureat dytees .. Of 
Oinerus in Grecc. ri$so Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners 
(1570) A iij, My ditties indited may counsell many one. 
1580 Puttrnham E^. Poesit 111. xix. (Arb.) 225 Our poet 
in his short ditties .. wall .. conclude. .his £riigr.am with 
a verso or two, s{)oken in such sort, as [etc.]. 1014 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 124 Not the worst of the heathen Emperors, 
made that monefuli diltye on his deathbed. 
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ts. The words of a song, ns distinguished from 
the music or tune; also, the leading theme or 
phrase; hence, Subject, matter, theme, ‘burden'. 

155* Huloht, Dittyo .synger, or he tliaf hc.irctli y** fote of 
the SOUK, prxscnt&r. Jtp. Pakkuijusi- Injunctions^ 

Thai die kuii£:c in the Churehe he... so dcuised and vstd 
that the ditte may plainly he vnderstand. 1580 Sionky /V. 
XIII. V, Still, therefore, of thy graces shall be my Sonj^s 
ditty. _«6oo Shaks. >/. I”. L. v. Hi. 36 Thers* w.a.s no great 
matter in the dittic, yet y* note was very vnt unable. 1641 

1. Jacksos True Kimn^, T. in. 175 The Dity of that 
iiymnc, or Caroll, lwa.sj Peace on earth. 1654 Whiti.ock 
/.ooioviia Hyinne.^ an<i .Spiritual! .Songs, wTn-re Humane 
Invention cuineih in for Ditty and Notes. 167a Sik T. 
Browne Lett, to Friend % 23 To be di.ssolvcd and be with 
Christ was his dying ditty. 

t4. That which is said ; spcoidi. 0F<!, rare. 

1483 Caxton Goid, Lej^. 275/3 Whan he spack for his 
frenoe he attempred .son the nianer of his dylee that he was 
not oucr h:Lstyng hyni .self, 

t6 . .--■Dittay, (Anglicized spelling of the Sc. 
law term.) Oh, 

1634 Ri:i Hi-jki oKn Lett. T. 134 Tf yon can learn 

a ditty against C., try, and crause try, that ye may see tin- 
LordV; riglitconri jnogcinent upon the d«-*vil*s iiisi.rnmcnts. 
1649 Bp. (ii’THKJiJ yl/<'w, (170;.*) 47 TheScollish l-iishops. .ilid 
accuse the Earl of Tiaquair. .and gave in gmat Ditties 
against him. *657 Hutcheson Fa^os. joJin iii. 17 .Mheit 
Chri'il m.ay he eventually for the falling of many, and hi.s 
cnminij will .Tfhnd sad nialter of ditiy against them. 

t Di-tty, V, Oh. [f. prec. sb. : cf. OK. ili/ur to 
write, compose, I)ite.] a. intr. To .sing a ditty ; 
trans. to sing as a ditty; also, to celebrate in 
song. b. 'To lit or adapt words to (music) : cf. jircc. 

2. Hence Di’ttiod />/>/. a., tdd. sA 

1397 MoKLliY/>/^ (W. A/ns. 17H S'oiiiiiust liave :iri e qicciall 

cave f)f causing your p;nts [of a diriyj giue place <>ini to 
anotht r. .nor c:ui you caii .e them u st. till they hauc ex- 
pressed that part of the dittying wliu h they h.iuc hogun. 
/f’id. 178 Due of the greatest absurdilies which 1 haue 
scene committed in the diltyirigof imisli ke. 160a ^T.\k.sion 
Jln/oHids A'c?>. n. ii. Such Songs. . 1 often diltied till my h('y 
didslccpe. 1633 (.1. JIkkmeki / V fn’'/.yr//ci: iii, Hcasts 

fain would sing; birds diilift to their nutes. 1633 I*. 
Fi.kti;ui;r Is /. 1. viii, Which hears the umlcr-soiig 

unto y<iur chearfull dii tying. 1633-- Mhr, 65 My 

Fnsca’s eyes, my Fiisca's heanty ditlving. ^ 1634 Mii.ton 
Coinus Zf> Wit h his soft Pipe, and smootlvditlied s< mg. 1768 
.S. PiKNTt.KV A'h'i-r A’tv’ 8 Heard is the love-ditty’d Strain. 
1797 'r. P.Miic Sonnets 97 Many a little diltied tafe, 
Si*tty-baff. [Oiigin obscure: according to 
Smyth S(it7oih IVot'd-bk. it ‘derives it.s name Ironi 
the di/tis or Manchester stuff of which it was once 
made * ; but no evidence of this is given, nor is any- 
thing known of the stuff alleged.] A bag used by 
sailors to contain their smaller necessaries. 

r'i86o FI. SriiAur Seauiads Cnfec/t. 81, 1 ditty h.Tg, to 
contain Iwi^ dozen of clothes stops, needles, thri-ad, scissors, 
tape, tJiiinlilc.s, and buttons. 1885 Runci.m \ n A/c>j>/>eis «V 
•S'/f. 159 Hv had a lumpy canvas bag a dUtcy-l!ii.g they 
cjill it— on his shoulders. 

80 Di'tty-boz, a box serving the same purpose, 
used by fislicrmcn. 

1883 Tati MtillC.2 June Suppl., A ‘ditty-hox’ is an 
American fisluMm.an’s rcceptaclft tor all sorts of odd.-> and 
ends together with implements of evcry-<hiy use. 1883 
Fiskeyies E.y/tih. Catnl. 198 Fishermen's tools, ‘ditty boxes/ 
..coopering tools, [etc.]. 

II Diuoa (d/|W'ka, daii’w ka'. Ornilh. [Native 
name in Chili.] A Chilian finch, Diuca grisra. 

1893 W. H. ITi.’i}sos/r//i: Days Patagonia i, 13 The diiicas 
were sure prophets. 

Diureide (daiiirDT/iOid). Chnn. [f. 1)T- - + 
UitKirm.] A compouncl of two iire.'i-re.siducs with 
an acid radical. 


1877 Ao 7 o/ies‘^ Ctiem. IT. 4«k» 7’hc 4. and s-carhon 

dIuioidcK (including uric arid itself) are formed l-y the union 
of one molecule of a bibasic .acid ami 2 uiolecnh s of niva, 
with eliininaliou of 4 mnlccules of w.Ttcr, and accordingly 
contain one diatomic acid residue and two urea-residiies, 


CO‘J(NH). 

II Diuresis (daiduiv sis). Med. [mod.I.,. diure- 
sis^ a. Cr. *f)iovf»iai5y f. Std through -i oi;p»7<ri9 urina- 
tion, Uresis. Cf. K. dinrhe.^ .lixcretion or eva- 
cuation of urine, csjjccially when excessive. 

i68x tr. IVillis' Rent. Med. IPks. Vocab., Diuresis, evacua- 
tion hy urin, X7X0 T. Fi’lleu Pharut. F.xieutp. 81 It ft he 
decoction] turns off Fcculciicics by . .Diuresis. 1879 Kiiokv 
Princ. Med. 31 Diuresis may Ijc due to an .ahnnrnial camdi- 
tion of the pa.ssages, to nervous inlluence. 

DiurstiO (rbidure-tik), a. and sh. Med, Also 
5 duretick, -ik, duritik, 6 diurotiko, dyury- 
tyke, (7 diuretiquo), 7-8 diurotick(e. [.ad. L. 
diuretic-ns, a. Gr. hiovpi^ruch promoting urine, f. 
hiovptiv to urinate; see prec. Cf. F. tiiuritique 
(T4th c. in Hatz.-Darm. .] 

A. adj. H.aving the quality of exciting (exces- 
sive) excretion or discharge of urine. 

c 1400 Lan/rands Cirur^. 276 A decoccioiui of herhis ]»at 
ben mollificatif & duretilc. X54X K. Coelano (Aityens 
Terap. 3 H ij h, It must be myxed. .with some dywrytyke 
fnedycamentes. xM .Sir T. Brownk Pseud. F.p. ii. v. 84 
Inwardly received it m.ay he vmy diureticl, and c.v|)nhe 
the stone in the kidnj-cs, X73* Amhuiiinot A'n/es of 
Dietf All salts wlml soever arc diuretick. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 4 May 5/3 The salts of potash which it contains 
are diuretic. 

+b. Of persons : Urinating cxcesaively. Oh. 

1768 Life Sir B. SapskuH II. 97. x8x3 Morn. Citron. 

II Apr. 

VoL. III. 


I B. sh, A .substance h.iving the property of pro- 
' moling e.\cretion or evacuation of iirhic. 

c 1400 Lanhym 's Cirure, 279 pou !H;hjdi make him a 

■ clisterie of duri tikis. x6s8 ^<)wi.anei /'heat. Ins. 

912 Galen placeth it amongst Diureticks. 1704 Swii-T T. 
Tub \yks. i7f»o 1 . 109 Laughter .. the most iiiii.M >;nt of all 
diureticks. 173a Akiu itinot A’/»/r.ve/ Dict^f) Stimulatory 

I Diureticks. 1873 H. C. Woi*u 7 ’A<*rrf/. (1R79) 477. 

j t Dinre'tical, a. (>•<&.) Ohs. Med. [f. as prec. 

' +-AI..] ^ pree. A. adj. 

x6ox Hoi.i-anu Pliny II. 444 The egs or spawii that the 
Cnttill fish doth c.ist he dturcticall, and protiukc vrine, X648 
, .Sir Ukowkf. Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 92 Tnat Beroar is Anti- 
clolall, l^tTpis Indtucus diureticall. .we W'ill not deny. 1685 
Phil. Traus. XV. 9.S3 ScaligeFs Story of the .ootindof the 
bagpipe being too diurctical upon a Knight of (hTscony. 

JB. sA 

X658 A. Fox tr. Wurid .**urg. in. vii. 236 To tins purpose 
.arc. .n.scd..,TU manner ofdinreticiils. 

I J once i' Diure*tioally Ws'., in a diuretic way, 

! by diuresis ; f Dlure'tioaliieM, diuretic pro}.)crty. 

1844 ITammoni) Loyal Convert 13 Physicians ev.nm.Ttc the 

■ Body, .sometimes by Phlclioioiiiit'... sometimes diurctical ly. 

; x66s H. S i I'lmii Jud. jVeetar iii. 65 Its dc-ohslructing 
; faculty, and its diurelicahicss. x^gi Smoi.i.E-TT Per. Pic. 

I Ixv, Peregrine’s nerves were diuretn.ally ted. 

, Diuretin (<ii)i|‘iirrtin). C/ie/u. [f. as prec. t 
j -IX.] A cryslalline compound derived from coal- 

■ lar, used .as a diurcti'\ 

I 1^ Lanet/ II ('>ci. 78^2 ninreliu has pro<lnced well- 
I marked diuresis in many cases of drojisy. 

1 tDill*ru;e,ai. oh. Also 4-5 dyurno.rlioume. 
i [ad. L. diurn'us of or lieJonging to a day, daily, f. 
i dies a day. Cf. F. dittrtic.'] = Diuunau a. 

! c 1386 (.‘HAUCKK Mertk. s 5 i P-aiToiirmed hath ihesonne 
! his Ark diiirnc. i^oo ao ?Dr.'cn\M /’fVM*A (i893) 329 JMiehus. 
j the radius lamp divrn. 1603 Sir C IIi vdon jud. AstroL 
; x\i. 432 I'hc xMoone by her dinriie rapt motit>n from I'l'ist 
i to West coinmeth to the nine a clockc point in the morning. 

! Diurnal d.aiii)'jnal), a. and sb, [ad. I .. dinnu)/' 

! is daily, f. dies day. Cf. F. ditirual (admitled by 
I the Academy i<>94'), It. }^ionia/c (Florio 159S : 

I now only sb.) and see Journal.] 

1. Performed in or occupying one day; daily, 
j Chiefly of (he motion of the heavenly boilics. 
j f 1430 l.YiKi. Coiupl. BL Knt, (R.) Bicuvise th.it ir diew 
j to the night And that the .sonne his arke diurnal] ^’p;^^^,e<l 
! was. 1559 W. CA^^NlNlinAM (.mwcJjcn 6'/<T.v.vi'5.t J’hf.'lnis . , 

; was entied his chariot, minding to hiilshc his diiinjall 
; Arcke. 1697 Dryokn Virg, Heorg. Dcd. (1721.) 179 Tin: 

: Dinriial Motion of the .Stin, 1735 Poi*k Odyss. iv. 804 'J’lie 
j joyous sun His twelfth diurnal race begins to run. i8go 
i C. A. YoUNii Etcm. Astron. § 363 No spots are visible fnim 
; wiikh to dclenniuc the planet’s ll’niniii/.s) dinrimi tofati«)n. 

j 2. Of or belonging to eneh <lay ; iierfoiiiied, ha])* 

! pening, or recurring everyday; daily. Of perio- 
j dicals : Published or issti<?d every day. areh. 

! 1594 Ih.eNnKVii. . I. xxviii. (ed. 7) 77 The <Iiurnall { 

rxresse of the Mooncs Motion from the Sun. 1638 Wo 11 on 
I J et. to Milton \o .A\>v, in KelUf. //'V»^Aw., <iciH»,a, whence | 
j the pass.age into *J*nseany i.*. as diurnal as a Gravesend | 
; iJargc. 171X Aniii.so.N Sjcct. No. loi f 7 'J’he Spectulor 
• published tho-,e linle Diurnal Essays which arc still c.xtant. 

i8x<^ W. H. lifi.i.AMi ScriOideonutnia 234 I'hc subject 
I having been so nu ently before the jmhlic in all the diurnal 
I prints. 18x8 Scoir llrt. Mull, u, ’Ihe Laird V. diurnal 
visits. X848 I .o\VT.i.i. Fable for Critics Po»^t. Wks. 1800 III. 
i 33 ’rheyVeall from one source, iiiontlily, weekly, dinnial. 

i ' {J. Of or belonging to the day as distinguished 
j from the night; day-; opp. lo [n/oo/., 

1 .T//V*. of animals active only during llic day. 

I X >33 O.x KV.KAM, Diurualt, of or belonging to the flay, 
j X649 'I’AYI.fllt f# 7 . It. vilfviiij. §4 I hc hoiis>:S 

I of itrayor w'hi( h the Jewf *. had .. for their diurnall ami 
: iif>c-liiiii.-d offi. cs. z 1750 (/////-•) (\*niplflc Moili-ni London 
Sj>y, or a Kt-al, New and Universal rfi>closure of the Scent, 

' Nocturn.'il and Diurn.il 'I’ransai tifuis in London and West- 
minster. t87|4 Wood A\if. Hist. 287 'J'his . . liird is . . very 
: late in returning to rc.st, later indeed than any of the diurnal 
j birds. 187s Bennkii tK: Dvi-r Iv. Sacks' Hot. 784 'I’hc 
, expandcfl position |'if leaves or petals] is called that of 
I growth or the diurnal position, the oppo.sitc one that of 
{ sleep or the nuctunial posiiiou. 

1 t4. Of or pertaining to the fp.articular) day (of 

! the week). Ohs. rare. 

1650 Pearson Crred (1830) 375 'Phe obligation of the day 
■' whicli was then the sabbath, ilicd and w;is hurieil with him, 

■ but in a manner by a diurnal tnuisimitaiion revived again 
' at Ids re-.ui*rection. 

6. Toasting ior a day only ; ephemeral, rare. 
x866 Treas. Rot., Diurnal, enduring hut for a «l.ay, as the 
flower of Tigridia. 

B. sA 

1. Eecl, A service-book containing the day-hours, 
except matins (this being a night oftice) ; i* hence, 

' a ix)ok for devotional e.xercises ; a book of devo- 
tion iohsc. 

i [151a (////f) Diiirnale ;ul usiim Sanim. 1549 Act 3 fV 4 
I E.ilw. i'l, r. 10 H I .All Books called. .Cowchers, Juurnalcs, 
Ordiiialf.s . .shall be. .alwlishcd.] ? a 1550 {title) A l^yiirnnll 
for Deuoiue Soules, to onlre llieniselfc thcraftcr. x686 
i {title) Hie Christian Diurnal of Father Nicholris S. J, 

; Revised and much augmented and tr.T)isl.Ttod Into English 
by S[irl 'r. llfawkinsj. X846 W. Makkkm. Man. Fit, Eal. 
i Aug. 1 . p. exxx. (Oil .Service books). 

2. A book for daily ii.se, a day-book, diary ; £s/>, 

I a record of daily occurrences, a jotinml. atrk. 

1 1600 Haki.u-yt I'ny. (iSio) III. 301 The diiintall of our 

: coitr<e, sayliiig thither and returning. x66o F. Urckike tr. 
Lo Blands Trav. jw, I ever carried with me a little 


j mcmorijil or dium.'ill, where I set flown .all the ruriosuics 
I J met wiih. 18x4 .Scon- Rcdganutlet Let. x, Let me pvo- 
locfl in ii'.y diurnal. 

8. A ne\\s])aper published daily; also loosely ^ 
any newspaper published at short pcrioiiicnl in- 
tervals ; a journal. Oh. cxc. Hist. 

X640.S/. Trials, Abp. Land{R.), I found mjsdf aggrieved 
at the Diurnal, and another paiuphlet of the week, wherein 
they prim wh:ils..M.'vrr is charged against me, as if it were 
fully priivrd. 1646 Mk(.». Wokc. in Dircks f i/e ix. (1865) 
147, 1 . . pt-rused all ilic diurnals f^r more ih.an a quarter of* 
I a year. 17x0 Sit Eli; Taller No. 204 P4 We Writers of 
j Diiiniuls are nean r in our Stj-hs to that of coiuinoii ' 1 ‘nlk 
than any other N>'iiiers. I'l'lie Tatter was piililishid three 
j times a week.] x8a3 Scot r Pn>erit xxvii. It was in every 
j ColTee-hoitsc, and in half the diurnals, 
i attrib. X644 Mercurius Btit. 4 -1 1 J.an., A IMuriiali maker, 
a paiwr-intdliLteiiccr. 1654 C'i,i;vt i.and {title) A Character 
I of a I hurnal-Maker. 

4. A diurii.al bird, butterfly, or moth. 

! In recent I Jirts. 

I Hence Din'rnaluess, diurnal f|ii.a1i(y. 

1X7*7 Baii.ey vi>I. II, Diurualness, the happening dall)% 

Diu'malist. oh. or arch. [f. prec. sb. -LST.] 

' A writer ol a dinnutl ; a journalist. 

1649 Bf. Hai.i. Cases Consr. iv. iv. (Tf)5o) 368 By the rela- 
I tion of oiir Diiniialisls, 167* Hu kman (i/f/V/r/u//. Hist. 

' (f-'d. 2) ri6 'I’he Itiiiriiah'sts.'iiiff Iutclligfiiu:f;is. 1837 Gari.YI R 
Fr, Rer. IL vi. v. (187-.') 238 'I he Day-hisiorians, Diiirnal- 
ists nr Jonnialists as tliey call themselves. 

tDiU'maller. Oh. [f.asprec. + -J-:H\] -prec. 

x66x k. Bmi I If. Lr'/t. «V /ruls. (1841) HI. ^68 Tom .Sin- 
ceife the tliiiruallcr, a profine atheistii.all papesL 

Din’rnally, ad 7 >. [f. Ijii ksal a. i -i.y iJ.] 

In a diurnal way; every day; day by day; daily. 

*599 A. M. tr. iaibelhoueFs Bk. Pkysiekevd/t Administer 
lieerof to the Patient, a spijonefidl, which flinrnallye he 
may v.se. 1664 IT. More Myst. Ini^., Apot. 483 The Earth 
is moved annually and diurnally ahiutt the Sun. 1709 .Si ei:i e 
Taller 'Ha. p a As we make these Fauiniiics, we shall 
diurnally commuMienre them to the I’nblick. 17^ J. S, tr. 
Le Drau's Cbierv. Surg. 1 1771) 3>3 Fits of an irregular 
Fever, which returned tliurnally. "1869 k. A. pHorjou in 
Aug. .h'eek. 31 .Dei., 372/. • I'litj iilea th.at the .stars rf:volvc 
diinnally round the polar axis. 

t Din'mary. Oh. [ad. J,. diurmin-tts diary- 
keeper, journal i.st, f. diunms daily, Dii/W.v.] 

17*7 -51 (TtiAMni Rs Cyel., Diuruary, an officer ni the 
rneek empire, wh'» wioiir down, in a hook for that pijr))o.se 
whatever the prim e did, onlcicd, regulited, ^tc., every day. 

Dinma'tion. [i i- dium-us daily, Uiurn 
+ -ATioN ; allci hihernalion.\ 'The habit of some 
animal.3, of sleeping or lemaining quiescent during 
the day, as conlraste«l willi their activity at night. 

1836 9 .M.AKsfi.M.i. H M l, J/f/xrnation in 'r<idd Cyt:/, Amtt, 
II. rhe bat, whii h is a crepuscular fir nocturnal feeder, 
regiil.arlv passes bom its .stale tjf activity to one which m.iy 
be designattrfl fliurnaiioii. 1883 in .Syd. Sot. Lex. 

i Diutll’m, a> ('‘h. [ad. I .. diutuni us of long 
duration, lastitijr, f. tii/i, diitA long, I'H* a long time. 
Cf. also fils. F. diuturne^ It., Sp. dinlitnto^ ~ next. 

IS4X k. Cofi.AND O'u/i’fV/'y Tettip. 7 Eivb, These vlreics 
lirri; all arc. called (kicoethe, iiaieif rate, and diiifurm’s. 
1644 Dtfiijy Bodies 11. 11645) ' th Di>e.Tscs and poysoiis 
l»y duiturne use, dot*, .temper to thtunsolves those bixlies, 
whicli are h:il)ituat«-d tn them. 

Diuturnal {d*d|’'//iii*Jnrd), ff. Kow rare. [ad. 
L. type *f!iutuni<ll-is (cl di iitunuililer in Du 
Cange), f. diutiirn ns'. bee prec. and -Ai..] Ol 
long duiation, lasting. 

1590 A. M. tr, (iabelkouer’s Bk. Physieke 119/1 T)iutnrnallc 
conghinge is .'dniost accouniede incuiii))lc. 1694 tr. Milton's 
LcU. State Df-c. an. 1657 'Ihose things, by which the Peace 
bf;lween us may be pn.-verv’d ♦•ulire an«l diuliiriial. 1830 
Fraser's I. 344 Lift up, O Hvll ! thy diutiniial gut*-, 

But not eternal. 

DiutU’rnity. Now rare. [ad. \.. difiturni- 
tiit-em long duration, f. diuiiinctts Diuii.'KX.] 
].ong fiiiralioii or continuance ; lastingness. 
x43a-5o tr. llitiden (Kolls) i. 183 l.)reihiig»> to lose mull i- 
, i)lii',t(:.iofi o(T childer by uiiitiiriiitc* of h;ii<'l!' . xfiSi J. 

' WAi.Kfu in Confer, tv. (158P Dfib, It is gn .jier. in diu- 
I turnitie, becam'<e it newer liieth, nor hath any >:iiilc. X684 
tr. BoneT.^ Mere. Couipit. ix. 349 Bein:' tiicd by the diii- 
lUTnity anil violence of the pain. 17*6 Avi.ii t F, i'arergou 
123 A Foiirih. . i‘roof arisc.s from I.eiiKih and I liutiirniiy of 
'I'iine. 18*9 J.AMi’. Let, to IV, Uftson i- Nov, II, 

I 747 1 jirouiisc myself, if not iinmuil.illiy. yet iliutuiriily of 
I Ixung read. 

i llDivtdf'')* Also dive, deev, <lov, clow, [Per.s. 

diVy dJiv, formerly dnf'.—V.cmX daevay ~ Skr. 

[ (leva god : see Deva.] 7\n evil spirit or demon of 
; IVsian mythology; a devil; an evil geniu.s. 
i ’I’he liuio-fr.ani;ni langiiagi: IkuI (wo wools c.vpic.ssive of 
divinity: asura and In ilio si-p.ujUe dcvtlopinenf 

of the l.anguage.s dToit became in .Sanskrit the general 
name for gods, while the .f hci.aiiie the enemies of the 

gods. In the Zend-Avesta, on the otlior hand, /l./f /fra, I e. 
.'Isnra (originally ‘I.oid* in tiulo Ir.uiinn) came to tiieari 
the -supreme God Akura Ma- to, while daevix (Persian 
drv or div) became ifiu gciiirr d M.amc of .an evil spirit, 
a fiend, demon, or tlcvil, for which theic had originally been 
no gcnerii: n.-unf*. 

x-yj-j J. kieiiARnsfiN T>is.%rrt. East. Nations The 
Dives arc piciinc l as hideous in form and malignant in 
mind. ’*43 -j- Wii.soN* J’tirsi Rciiji, x*jO Ahrim.an, this 
chief of dt-alli, this chief of the Dews.^ 1851} Smedt.ky 
Otiu/t .Scirnces 50 't he div of anci'Mit Persia . , is supposed 
to be the same as lh« Emopcati devil of the middle ages. 
1878 H Ai;r; Retig. y//'nr ; .ma (ed. 21 268. X883 E. O'Donova.n 
Story of Menf xviii, Ghouls mid divs, and various oilu r 
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kinds of evil spiiits. 1803 Max jVUli.kr ThtrosoJ^hy \\. i8t. 
xSg$ ). I »Ai<.viKSTtTF.uiJ^«iA- /wj/rt(f;d. 2)Intrud. 51 Daeva 
is >;i-ncTiiIly uiidei>ti)»xl U!> a ' demon and that is the mean* 
ill); it has ill the dvrivcii and in most of the Zend texts 
^i i'ierally- .hut it must also liave ajipliud to false gods. 

Div. Sc. and north, dial. f. Do v., in pres, indie. 

(I Diva tl/'v.!). [It. t//va goddess, lady-love, 

‘ line l.idy J.. tZ/va goddess, ftmile tlivinity, fern, 
of divine, god, deity.] A distinguished 

IciTuvlc sitiger, a prima donna. 

1883 11l.\ck in Atitg. Fch. 465/2 'Fhe l.'ttCAt ///Vw 

of the drama. 1894 7 V/M 7 7 Apr. 531 t.)F>eratic singers uf 
the other sex nr«i to he t'ngaged, but no diva. 

Divagate (d->i'vagr'‘t), v, [f. L. divagat-, ppl. 
stern iAdhwgCirt to wantler about, f. Di-1, Dia- 1 
■h jtfjgun to wander.] iftlr. To wander about ; to 
stray from one place or subject to another. 

ij^ A- M. tr. iinh.‘lkoitftfs Bk. PhyskA't' j(>\h fA pre- ^ 
si;ri|>iion] auaynsie divagatinge payne, tSsa I'Uxser's Ma^. \ 
XI.V, 171 .Sir J.'iines had clTvagatcd into the question of i 
Klernal Punislinu-nt. 189a .Stevrnso.m At ross the Plains 
vi. .*£•. . So does a t lald*M Ixalloon divagate iJix)n the currents 
of the air. 

Divagation (daivag«*i-Jan). [n. of action f. L. 
dlvtig.lri: see ])rcc. and -tion : of- K. divagation 
(16 1 7lh c. in ITat/.-D.irm.'..] The action <d' diva- 
gating; a wainlering or straying away or about: 
(leviation ; digression. 

1560 Bk„ lHsii/>f. Ch. IV'. (1621)50 This skipping j 
.'ind fhvagntion frcin place to place of Scripture. s6^ 
II. jMokk A/ysf. ij, i. xi. 272 That the phaiicy in,ay make 
no iliv:v.;.ati<>ii. 185$ A'jrj. Intuit. Alor. 140 'I’he illogical 
divagations of their adherents. x88i Sat. ViV?'. r Jan. 1 j 
Her divagiilitois from the proper purpose of tier life will he 
for 2 111 ten. 1883 Si i.vf vsos .'iV/rvtvjr/d .SV/. ii. 78 With that , 
vile lid to head them ofT on idle divagations. { 

t Diva*pco, rt. CV/.t. Djvaoate. I 

16x3 Ci.K:urKA.v, Di.'tiicr, to w.inder from place to place. | 

Diva'guely, adv. nonn -nud. [f. vaguely, under ! 
the influence of divagate.'] In a wandering or j 
aiitdcss inatiiicr. 

1857 K' Adi Cvnrsc Tmr Ltn>e iii. 67 They drifted di- 
v.igcely over the yrent pacific ocean of feminine logic. 

tDi'val, a. Obs. rard~^\ [ad. L. divine, 

f. divns drily. 1 

1656 in.oi'NT Pit., r>k>al, divine, helonging to the Hods. 

Divalent tdii vaK-nt, di-v*), a. Chem, [f. T)i- 
twice - I., vulpnt-cm^ pr. pple. of vafere to be 
worth.] Combining with two atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical ; having two 
ctunliiiiing o(|nivalents ; also bivalent. 

A <ii(it>^niii clement, e g. OxvGEN, is divalent ; so is the 
hi.. Illy i.fmiph?x molo. nlc C.'.Hui=-(CH3)y'C(Cira)3, which 
hii*'. two I'iiinltiniii:; juiwcrs uns<duraled. 

1869 Ko.srcii: AVc/// tVicw. iS^Calciiun, Strontium, Barium. 
The metals of this • l.i.ss nrii divalent. 1870 F, IIuki kk in 
Aw,;. Aft'th, II I’ch. 52.1/2 0 .xyi;cn is called divalent, or 
hivalciu, hecau.^e it can hold two atoms of a monogenous 
clement. 1881 15 Jan. 47/1 In like manner the 

term ‘ divalent ' m.iy he .given to such .itoiiis a.s arc equal in 
conihlning powci to two atoms of hydrogen. 

Divan (ilivicMi). Also 6 douau, 7 dyvan, di- 
vaiio, 7 -8 duan a, 7 y diwau, r;dewan, doowan. 

[A word originally i*eraiaii, devnUy now 

dJwdtty in Arable pronounced diwdn, diunin ; in 
Turkish divan , whence in many European bangs.. 

It. diiKino, .Sp., Eg., E. divan. Originally, in early 
use, a brochure, or fascicle of written leaves or 
.sheet.s, liwicc a colleclioi) ofjioeins, also a muster- 
roll or register (of soldiers, persons, accounts, taxes, 
etc); n. military jiay-book, .an account-book; .an 
office of accounts, a custom-house ; a tribunal of 
rovenuc or of justice ; a court ; a council of state, 

‘ enale ; a council-chamber, a (cushioned) bench. 
The East Indian form and use of the word is given 
under Dewan. Another ICuropean form, older 

lh. an divan, and app. directly from Arabic, is It. 
dovana, doana, now' dogatta, K. douane (in i.tjtji c. 

ciisforn-hoiise; see Dot’ A. \H.] 

1 . An ( )rienta 1 council of state ; spec, in 'furkey, 
the jirivy council of the Porte, presided over by 
the .Sultan, or in his nl>sence by the grand vizier, 

1586 T. B. !.a t^rinhiud, Fr. Acad. i. 679 In Turkic the 
(.■ nii> til ktjit fi)\vt r daivs in a wrek hy the bassaes whf re- 
st itytr ihc prim c v ijourncih . . In this connccll called diuun .. 
au(llr?ni <*. is to enery oitc!. Hakluyt Pqy. 11 . i. « 

> 13 g eqmr.stijig t)»f .'imhassador within .an houre after to goc j 
t>> tlic Uoii.aii of the Vi/ir. 1603 Ksoli.ls Hist. Turks \ 
252 >bihonii t btliig dead, the three great B.a.s.sa’s j 
. .lalltd a Divanoorcoiitisd for the wars, as if the King had 1 
bill aline. V625 Fimni \r Pilgrims tx. xii. f 6 He comes no ; 
more .at the I )u.an.a. c.xcf;pt hce hee called. 1687 Loud. Gaz. 
Nw. yi/i 1 ‘iupos.als h.ave hten m.adc for these two Month.s 
h\-,t p.Lit in the iJivatt. 1753 Hanwav Trav. [ijCu) II. ix. 

li. ;’i6'riie dlv.an dechtred for the rontinuatiun of the peace. 
181.^ I 5 vu IS Hr. Alytlcsu. xviii. In full Divan the desixit 
v.:oir€l, 1843 Penny Cyd. XXV. 366/2 Upon its ronqitest 
by ilie 'I inks '1 unis wa.s g.*ja;rhcd by a Turkidi hash.a 

/“ or Louticil of milit.iry men. 1850 W. Ikvino 

.i/rt/aoz/c/ 1 1 . Ivii. ^87 'I hc Moslem C.aliph :il Daina-scns 
JijuUiow hi, ihvan, in imitation of the Persian mon.an:h, 

D. tran.f A dnuticil in general. 
x6i 9 PiiianiAH Muroytsm. Ixxviii. 770 This <what Diuann 
would hane dohe iiv i< iw wc-ightie, 1667 Milton P. A. 

X. 457 I he great consulting Peers, Kais'd from their dark 
Divan, lyas PorK Od\^t. iv. 903 The tonsult of the dire 


j Divan.^ ^ 1763 H. Walpolb Left. (1857) IV. 130 (Stanf.) Of 
the British Senate, ofahat augin>t divan whose wi.sdom in- 
fluences, Letc.]. x8t8 Scott Keb Roy xii, 7 *o meet the family 
.. in full divan, a 1840 J. C. Manuan Poems (1859) 334 Thu 
change Ic.ss decree of Heaven’s Deewhn. 

2 . T'he hall where the Turkish divan is held ; a 
court of justice ; a council-chamber. 

*597 1 ^- Wrag in Hakluyt Voy. (1.598) II. I, 305 Certaine 
Chausc.s cuiulucled him to the Douan, which U the .scat of 
justice. 16^ Sir T. HRiinEur Tra:i>. 157 The rigour of the 
Caddies or Cautiue in the Divanoes, or Tudgement Hals. 
i66a J. Daviks tr. Maudelslds Trav. 46 Under thi.s Gate is 
the Diwnn, or the place of publick Judicature. »i7 I.aiiy 
M. W. Montac.u Poems, C kiosk 0/ Brit. Palace, Pera, 'Till 
at the dread Divan the slow proces.sion ends, c 1850 A rab. 
Sts. (Ktldg.) 548 The oflicers of state went into the divan, or 
hall of audience, where the sultan always assisted in person. 

3 . A long .scat consisting of a continued step, 
bench, or raised part of the door, against the wall 
of a room, which may be furnisheti with cushions, 
so as to form a kind of sofa or couch. 

270J W. J. Bruyn's Vey. Levant ix. 3*2 Their greatest 
MagiiifiLeiice consi!.ts in their Divans or Sofas. 1703 Maun- 
oKKLi. Jonm. yerns. (17.32) 29 'Ihcse Duan5...')rc a sort of 
low stages, .elevated aliout sixteen or eighteen inches or 
more above the floor, whereon the Turks cat, sleep, smoke, 
receive visits, say their prayers, etc. 1761A IIakmkk Observ. 
XIX. vi. 26;-i 'The Hebrew word niitiah, w'hir.b is here trails- 
lalcd ‘ bed * may lie uiulerst»‘»od of a divan. 1813 Edm. 
AV'T'. XXI. 133 The divan is that part of the ch.-imlier which 
is raised by a step above the rest of the floor, and which, is 
cominoiily surmounted by a couch, .placed along the wall. 
1863 .Mary Hovvitt F. Bremers Greece II. xiv. 103 The 
Aga conducted me to the divan where he himself sat. 

4 . A Toum having one side entirely oy>en towards 
a court, garden, river, or other prospect. 

1678 J. PiiiLLii'S tr. Tavernier's Voy. (1684) IT. 40 TThc 
Palace at Agra. On the suie th.'it Iooks tow’ards the Kiver, 
there is a Divan, or a kind of out-jutting Halcone, where 
the King sits to see his Brigantines. 1750 Land. Mag, 
XXVlJj. 605 111 .Surat.. They llhc Moors] nave generally 
a kind of saloon which they cull a diwan, entirely u^ieti on 
one side to the gulden. X841 Ki.rtnNSTONK Hist. Ind. I. 307 
'Die great roonvsof state are up.slairs..opcn at one side like 
Mahoiiietiin divtaiis. 

6. A name sometimes given to a smoking-room 
furnished with lounges, in connexion with a cigar- 
shop or bar, as cigar-divan ; hence, a fancy name 
for a cigar-shop. 

1848 Du'kenr Domhey xxii, Mr. Toots had furnished 
a choice set of ap.Trtmcnt.s: had est.ahtishcai aiiiung them 
a .sporting bower ; and a divan which made liiiii poorly. 1855 
'Prolloi'E IP’arden xvi, Mr. Harding had not a much cor- 
rccter notion of a cig.'ir divan than he had of a London dinner- 
house. 1880 iJi.SRALLi Rndym. xx, Mr. Trenchard . . said to 
Eridymiuu, ‘ Wc arc going to the divan. Do you smoke ? ’ 
li o. A Persian name for a collection of poems 
(Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Turkish) ; spec, a 
t series of poems by one author, the rimes of which 
usually run through the whole alphabet. [ Krom 
the original sense * collection of written sheets', 
perh. influenced by later uses of the word.] 

1823 tr. Sismmdts Lit. Eur. (1846) I. ii. 61 A perfect 
divan, in their eyes, was that in which tlie poet had regularly 
pursued ill his rhymes, all the letters of the alphabet, a tSsy 
J. M. Good in Spurgeon Tnas. Dav. (1882) VI. 6 rcisiaii 
poets. .distinguish their separate poems., by the name of 
guxids, and the entire het..hy that of diwan. 1837 Penny 
! L'yct. IX. 42/1. x8rj’i Encycl, //ri/.VII. 2^2/2 'I'he most im- 
j purtant diwans arc those uf. . Hafiz, Saadi and Jaini aiiiong 
I the Persians. 7 ’he plan Iiaa been imitated by Goethe in bis 
1 ‘ Wcst-ostlicher Divan x886 Athenaeum 18 Dec. 820/1 
i Complete Divans of the great poetical triumvirate, Solomon 
ihn ( jabirc^il, Mu.ses ilm Ezra, and Jcliuda Halevi. 

7 . Comb., as divan-day, -hall. 

1677-8 J. J^HiLMr.Htr. Tavernier sGrd, Seigniar's Scrag. 

! 11684) 24 (.Stanf.) 'I'hc Di van-days (that is to nay, upon 
Council-days), /bid. 27 The Divan-Hall. 
llcnccX>lva'ned a., furnished withdivans(sensc3). 
1847 Diskakli Tatu red v. ii, Some strolled into the 
divaned chambers. iSsaa W. CuuTi.s IVinuierer in Syria 
300 zMcoves. .divaniied with luxurious .stuffs. 

Divanship : see Dewan. 
t Divapora*tion. Obs. [f. Di-i, Dis- i i- 
V APOKATioN.] 'I he driving out of vapours by heat ; 
evaporation. 

x6ra Woodall Surg. Abate Wks. (1653) 270 Divaporation 
is cxluilatiou by fire of vapour, remaining in liquid siib- 
stances, till all uquosity be consumed. 1706 in IhiiLLii-s 
(rd. Kcrscyl xyai-i^ in. Baii.kv. 1893 in Ckabu 
Techno/. Piet. Ilcnce in mod. Diets. 

So Dlva^poriia'tion. 

In recent I)icts. 

Diyaricate (di-, daivwTikf ‘t), v, [f. L. divari- 
edt-, jipl. stem of divariedre to stretch asunder, f. 
Di-i, Did- 1 -kvariciire to stretch (the legs) asunder, 
straddle, f. varic-us straddling.] 

1 . intr. To stretch or spread apart ; to branch off 
or diverge from each. other or from any middle line. 

1693 CocKEKAM, Dinaricate, to .step, to .stride wide. 1656 
Hodbe.s Stj: Less. Wks. 1S45 Vll. 195 Two lines may be 
made to divaricate, .when having one end common and im- 
moveable, they depart one from another at the other ends 
circularly, ana this is called simply an angle. 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants 1. iv. (1682) 29 All its i*arts, ufjon their shoot- 
ing forth, divaricate from their perpendicular. 1740 Dyciik 
ft Pardon, Divaricate, to siriuIdlG wide, as those who are 
how-leu^ed do. 1979- 8x Johnson L . /’., Dryden Wks. 11 . 
387 While they [ianguagesj run on together, the closest 
translation may be considered as the best ; but when they 
divaricate, each must take it.s natural course. <839 James 
Pamiey (1846) 4 At the npot where these iw'o (roaclul 


mVABICATION. 

divaricated, the horseman stopped. i 8 ^ 19/4 Cent. Feb. 
333 I’hc different races of plants and animals have come to 
divaricate from each other. 

b. Bot. and Zool, To branch off at a wide angle; 
to diverge widely from the main stem : see Divari- 
cating ppl. a. 

c. To ramify into divergent branches. 

1679 Newton m Phil. Trans. VII. 5097 Irregularly re- 
fr.'icted and made to divaricate into a multitude^of other 
colours, a 1798 Woouwakd Nat. Hist. Fossils 90 The par- 
titions are striated across, .one of them also divari^tes into 
two, and another into several small ones. 1895 C. Butlkm 
Konmn-Cath. Ch. 120 Here they divaricate into the Trans- 
ulpinc and Cis.'ilpine opinions. 

2 . Irans. To stretch or open wide apart or asun- 
der (as the legs, fingers, limbs of a compass, etc.). 

1679-3 Marvell Keh. Transp. 1. x6o The incorrigible 
scold, that, .strcatched up her hands with her two thumb 
nails ill the knit-cracking posture, or with two fingers divari- 
cated, to call the man still in that language lousy'rascat and 
Ciir.kold. Ibid. ii. Wks. II. 362 , 1 look my compasses, and 
divaricating them for experiment, I drew the circular line. 
1861 HuLme tr. Moquin-Ttsndou 11. vii. i. 3^6 'Dirce small 
tuliercies .. callable of being alternately divuricatcd and 
approximated. 

A. T'o caii.se to spread or branch out in different 
directions. ? Ohs. 

1670 Phil. Trans, V. 2061 A Congeries or Heap of in- 
numcruhlc Filaments, divaricated out of the Soliuer sub- 
stance of the Brain. 1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) viii. F i 
Putting a tile-shard under the nuts, when first set, to 
Divaricate, and spread the roots. 1698 Fryer Acc. R. India 
P. 386 Its Course was not broken, Imt divaricated into 
two Streams. 1738 Wahburton Div. J.eyat. ii. App. Wks. 
t8ii II. 259 Refracted and divaricated, in passing through 
the medium of the human mind. 

To separate mentally, disliuguish (one 
thing/rp/// another), rare. 

x868 K. Edwards Raleigh I. xxviii. 714 [Hf] had too 
much iiiiellecL. .not to be able to divaricate populace from 
people quite as sharply as did Ralegh. 

Diva’ricate, [nd. I dlvarlcdt-us, pa. ])ple. 
of divariedre to I^IVARICATK.] Spreading apart at 
a considerable angle ; widely divergent ; spec, ap- 
plied (in Hot. and Zool.) to branches which diverge 
from the stem, etc. almost at right angles ; and (in 
B.ntomd) to wings which spread apart at the tips 
when in repose. 

1788 Jas. Lkk In trod. Bol., ExpUin. Terms (ed. 4) 38a 
Divaru'uti, divaricate, Branches shooting from the Trunk, 
so a.s to form an obtuse angle. 1893 Cuauk Technol, Diet., 
Divaricatus{Bot.) divaricate, .standing out w'ide, an epithet 
for branches, a panicle, petiole, and peduncle. 1830 T.indlkv 
Nat. Syst. Bvt, 173 Cotyledons divaricate. 1856- 8 W. Clark 
Can der Hoevens Zool. 1 . 31 1 Wings divaricate, .sometimes 
very short. 

b. Divergent in opinion or practice, rare. 
iBss Bailey Mystic 57 'fhe universe Contcntiously divari- 
cateTlic shews Made one in spirit with eternity. 

Hence Dlwrloately adv., in a divaricate or 
wide-branched mamier. 

1646 Dana Zooph. 300 Divaricately ramose. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mullusca 295 Siiell trigonal, divaricately sculptured. 

Diva’ricated, ppl a. [f. pree. vb. 4 -m] 
Widely divergent from each other or from a stem ; 
widely or greatly branched ; divaricate. 

1665-^ Phil. Trans. I. 301 Its 'Jail being. .divaricated 
towards the End. 17W J'hil. Trans. L. 68 The stalk., 
is much divarir.atcil and branched. 1837 Hnwrrr Rnr. Life 
VI. vi. (xBOz) .yfii Mistlrtoe .. the beauty of its divaricated 
branches of pule-grocn. 1864 Huxley iii Render 5 Mar,, 
The great toe is widely divaricated from the others. 1875 
WuriNEY Life Lang. ix. 174 The languages in qiic&tion 
are tlic divaricaled representatives of a single tongue. 

DivaTioating ppl a, [f. as prec. 4 -INO «.] 
That divaricates or branches off in different direc- 
tions; spreading out, diverging. 

1835 I.iNDLKY hitrod. Bot. (1848) I. T54 More correctly 
muiied divaricating hairs. 1874 Coue.s Birds N.-VV. 14 It 
would seem to have two divaricating linc.s of migration. 
1885 H. O. Forhes Nat. lVand. E. Archif, vi. ii. 431 High 
trees whose trunk was divided into four divaricating onns. 

Hence Diva'rloatingly adv. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 374 Stem dichotomoiLsly and 
divaricatingly branched. 

Divarica'tion. [n. of action f. Divaricate 
V. (or its L. original) ; see -ation.] 

1 . The action of stretching apart ; the stretching 
of the legs, straddling. ^ 

Fui.lkk Pisgah v. xix. 178 So that the IViests, not 
striding, but pacing u^ thereon, were not necessilatra to 
any divarication of their feet. 1709-99 V. Mandry Syst 
Math,, Geom. 139 The Quantity of an Angle, is the greater 
or lesser Divarication of the Legs. 1835-6 'todd Cycl. A nat. 
1 . 157/1 A force.. which can.. cause a divarication of the 
bones of the le^. 

2 . The action of separating or branching out in 
different directions, spreading out, divergence. 

xsyS Banister J/ist, Man 68 Where [of Veynes] such 
distribution, and divarication ought to be made. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants \. vii. (1682) 49 [Branchi^) by their 
co-arcture and divarication where they are inosculated. 
1B37 Lockhart Scott Dec. an. 1804 The gradual divari- 
cation of the two great dialects of the English tongue, 
isai Bowrr & Scott De Bary's Phansr. 439 The divari- 
cation of their branches in the parenchyma of the leaf. 

3. concr. a. The |;)oint at which branching takes 
place, b. 1‘hat which divaricates from a centre ; 
a divaricating nerve or vein ; a ramification. 

1664 Power F.xp. Philos. 1. 65 They may be transmitted 
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DIVER. 


to the Braiiii and iu divarication!:. 1691 Kay CreatwH 


transf. Divergence of opinion ; disagreement; 
divergence from a fixed standard of opinion, etc. 

16^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp. vi. xi. 331 To lake away 
all doubt or any probable divarication, the curse is plaincly 
specified in the Text, i^s Jiiotis New Dhp. F 185 Which 
is drawn from the divarirations of the cubit. 1856 Ferrier 
Inst. Metaph. 1. xiv. 

—our 

nietapl 

Hegel I. 152 How reconcile ourselves to the discrepancy 
and divarication ? 

DivaTicator. [agent-noun in L. form from 
Divakioatb v.Jl That which d i varicates ; a muscle 
which draws parts asunder, as the muscle which 
opens the shells of Brachiopods. Also attrib. 

Rc)r.i.ESipN Anim. Life 234 Divaricalur muscle, 
passing from hinge process in the dorsal valve into the 
peduncle. 18. . it uxlky ( Cent.), Divaricjitors of the wall of 
the Siic. 1888 K0LLK.ST0N & Jackson Attim. Li/e 6 ^^ In the 
hinged Brachiopocla . . the dorsal valve is furnished with 
a projeclinji cardinal process to which are attached the di- 
varicator muscles. 

fDivast, a. Obs. ran’-', [incorrect form for 
tiei>ast ; cf. L. devasi-us * frightfully large *, and 
DiiVAMT z>.] l lcvastatcd, laid waste. 

X677 iiAKVKY Owen's Epijpraws 89 Time will come 
when th’ earth :,hall lie divast. 

Dive (doiv),t;. Korms : a. i ddfan, s duvon ; 
I dyfan, 2-3 duvo(ii (/Q, 3 diven, 3-6 (y dial^ 
dove, deeve (6 doave), 4-6 dy(e)vo, 7-9 dievo, 
6- dive. I’a. t. a. 1 d6af, a-3 dooof, 3 dof, 9 
fZ.y. and A'iW?- dial, dove ; 0 . i dyfde, 3 defde, 7- 
div*d, 6- dived. [OK. had two verbs: (1) the 
primary strong vb. dd/an, pa. t. dMf, pi. diifot/, 
])a, pple. do/eu, intr. to duck, dive, sink ; ^^2) the de- 
rivative causal weak vb. djffan^ dyfJc^gcdyfd to dip, 
submerge. Alrca<ly in 12th c. these had begun tti 
be confounded, the primary dUven ^^pa. t. df\ 
pa. pple. doimi) being used also trans., and the 
causal dyvm intrans., so Uiat the two became 
synonyms, and licfoie 1300 the strong vb. became 
obs., d^vai (S.W. duven^ s.e. r/riv//, rnidl, and north 
dtijen) remaining, chiefly in the intrans. sense of the 
OE. strong vb. Of the compound bcdivcy the pa. 
pple. liKiioVKN came down to i6tli c. in Sc. Only 
traces of this verb arc found in the cognate langs. : 
ON. had dyfa to dip (also in same sense dcyja ) ; 
MDu. had kddveiL pa. i)plc. bedoveUy mod.Dn. bc- 
duiven — iy^. bed it fan. These belong to an ClTcut. 
ablaut series dctio-y dmiky dtib-y secondary form 
dcup-y daup y dttp’y to dip, submerge:— pre-'l’cul. 
stems (wcak-grade) dhiip^y dhub y respectively. 

The s.e. /f£7v« gave the later dee^eCy deavcy dii'.<c\ the 
modern dial. pu. t. dtn'e is .'ipp. a new forinutioii after 
drivcy driWCy or wean, Wirew.] 

1 . tn/r. 1 . To ilescciid or plunge into or under 
water or other liquid. (Usually, un 1 e.ss otherwise 
stated, to plunge head-foremost.) 

a zooo Riddles 4 (Or.) Ic. .deaf timlcr ytfv. exaao 

liestinry 539 S«jiic he [the whale] diueS dun t(» grundc, He 
drepefl hem ;illc w'i? 5 -uton wundc. 1377 I.angl. V. Pi, b. 
xii. i6j Pal one hath cptinyii^e. .and cau swyinnieii and 
dyueii. 'la 1400 Unlade in Jyll <f Breyntfordy -V^. (1871) 35 
'I a dompeals deepe a.s man may dyeve pus holde 1 belt pan 
labour a.s .a Keve. c Rrotnp. Parv. 124/1 llvvyii viuler 
pc weter, subnato. *555 Kden /.Mades 95 They jliirsie 
not aduenture to dyne to the boUonie. 15^ Maicet Or. 
Rarest lo? 'l ho.se l)ird.s th.'il dticuiiig downc to the waters lo 
ketch fish, dn^wne theinseluc.s. x66o Hovi.e Ne-w. Exp. Phys, 
Met/t. Diyrcs.s. 375 'fhosc that dive for Pe.'trlcs in the West 
Indies. 1774 Golu.sm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 69 (The cormo- 
rant] from a v.tst hci>{ht drops down to dive .'tfior its jtrey. 
1834 McMurtrik Curner's Anim, Kingd. 71 'flicsc aninials 
. .close their nvistrils when they dive hy a kind of valve. 
i 86 j Hayk.s open /War .Sea .\x.\vi, The whole herd, .dove 
down with a licinendous .splash. 

b. transf. To descend with similar motion into 
the earth, an aljyss, etc. 

£ixaa5 St. Marher. 17 Ah flih sorhfule thing ut of min 
ehsihde, ant def tliider [into hell]. z6xo Shaks. Temp. 

1. ii. 101, 1 come To answer thy best pleasure; be'l. .Iodine 
into the fire. 16x5 Ciiai-man Odyss. x. 24.?, The reason, 
how the iiiaii-enlightning sunne tliucs vncler earth. 1785 
Pope Odyss. xxn. 104 The fierce .soul to darkness dived 
and hell. x88a N. 1 '. Herald 14 Mar. 4/5 Women dove head- 
long from the (:ros.strccs into friendly and convenient nets. 

f 2 . Of things : To sink deeply into water or 
the like; to jienctratc into any body. Obs. 

c xaoS Lay. 6505 Patt pet swcord in deajf. a xaa5 yuliana 
vg F.uch dunt defde in him leofliche iicli. fldd. 76 & wiS 
pat like beide & def duuelingc dun to per cor 9 e. n xaa5 
Ancr. R. 282 A bleddrc iboUen fnl of winde ne duueS nout 
into pcos deojic watcre.H. ,x^7 Maplet Or. Forest iii The 
Spider, .of the water. This Taste is of such nimblenesse that 
running vpon the water neuer drowneth nor deaurth. xns 
SiiAKS. John v. ii. 139 To diite like Buckets in concealed 
welles. x 6 o 7 — TitnonxY.i. a O thou Wall.. dine in the 
carth^nd fence not Athen.s. 

3 . To penetrate with the hand in/o any recess; 
to plunge the hand into water, etc., or into n vessel, 
esp, for the purpose of taking something out. b. 
slang. Topick pockets. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dive, to pick a Pocket. 
17x4 Gay Trivia 11. 89 SheMl lead thee with delusive 


Smiles along, Dive in thy foE and drop thee in tho throng. 
x8ax IjAMR Rlia Ser. t. Oltt Benched s /. T.^ lie took snuff 
..diving for it under the mighty (laps of his old-fa.shioncd 
waistcoat txickct. 1889 Jkssopp Coming 0/ Friars ii. 5 <, 
1 at qnce dived into one of tlie boxes, and then .spent half 
thu night in examining .some of its treasures. 

+ c. Spec. To plunge a fork into a large pot con- 
taining portions of meat, having paid for theprivi- 
lege of taking wliatcvcr the fork brings up. Obs. 

1748 Smoi.i.ktt Rod. Rand, xiii. Diving, practised by those 
who are.. inclined to live frugally.. Many creditable people 
. .dive every day. 

4 . fig. To enter deeply or plunge into (a matter) ; 
lo penetrate. 

1^3 Stanviiuhst dRndns H. (Arb.) 44 But Ca^ys and 
oothers diuing more deepelye to bottom.. Dyd wish thee 
woodden monster weare tfrowned. 1^3 Shaks. Rich. It, i. 
iv. as He did seemo to diuc into their nc.'irts With humble 
and familiar courtesie. 2630 Phvnnc Anti-Armin, 10 Into 
the grounds and causes of which cucry mcanc capticity may 
diuc. X754 SiiEHi.ocK Disc. (1750^ 1 . iii. 136 'J'he vain 
Attcinpt.s of Men to dive into, .the Mysteries of God. 1^5 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 The king, .had been diving 
into the collection of the canons. 

6. To dart suddenly down or into some place or 
passage ; to dart out of sight, disappear. 

,844 Dickens Mart, Chua. vlii, Mr. Pecksniff., dived 
acros.s the .street. 1873 Kuhio.n Hist. Sent. VI. Ixxi. 248 
The Highlanders, .had dived into their mountain recesses. 
X89K N. Gould Double Event 27 He dived init) the nearest 
restaurant. 1893 C. King Foes in Ambmh 8 He. .dove out 
of sight. 1893 Q. (Couch I Delectable Duchy 19 Where 
a straight p.athw.'iy dived between hazel-bushes and .'ippeaicd 
again twenty feet above. 

II. bans. [Ill early iiscOE. dyfan \ from i6th 
c. a new construction]. 

0 . To dip, submerge, or plunge (a jierson or 
thing) in, or into a liquid, or the like. arch. 

egoo tr. Doeda's Hist. v. xiii. (xiij. (1891) 436 He hine on 
5 ;uii .streame .scncte and d>Tde. axooo R{dJle.<i xxvii. 4 
iGr.) Mac feond.i sum. .dyfde on wa;tre. c xaoo Trin. Coll. 
Ilom..\^ Loui-rd nc haiic Jni M‘>nn me dime. INd. 
Worcldes richeisn werheS orgcl on mnnnes heotic, and deiift 
him on hclle . also storm doA ),at ship in (x! watoie. 1594 
lluoKKU Eicl. Pol. IV. xii. §3 To diuc .*111 infant cithor 
ihricc or but once in Baptisnio. 1605 Yi kktkgan Dee. 
Intel/, ii. (U'vfO.f'i 'fhe Germans ysed to lake their new- 
born children unil to dine them in ritiers. i66a Sir W. 
Dogdai.f. Hist, I mbanhing Draining (1772) 731 'I hence- 
forth, neitlici' flax or h« nip should be dieved in the said 
.sewers, x8sa Syi>. Douell Haider xxii. 84 S^joul thee to 
heaven, and aive thee to the deep ! 

b. To plunge (the hand or anything lield) into. 
(A trnns. variant of 3.) 

txSQO Greene Fr. Bacon i. 81 She turned her .smocku 
uuer her lilly arines, And dtucil them into tnilku lo run her 
rhccso. 1878 T. P. Bicg-Witiikk Pioneer. Brazil i. 266 
The Camaradas dive their own spoons into the bag and 
commence lo eat froin it all together. ^ 1891 BltKleuu Mag. 
Mar. 314 She had ‘ dieved ’ her keltic into the .snow instead 
of fdling it .at the pcimp. 1^3 (J. ICoucnJ Delectable Duchy 
42 He dived ;i hand into hi-s tail {locket. 

fc. transf anflyfif. T'o plunge, cause to sink. 
1649 Dmumm. of Hawtii. Hist. Jas. IV. Wk.s. G^ii) 78 By 
largesses, bun(|ucting, and other magnificencr, diving him- 
.self in debt. 1672 lVlAuvKf.1. Reh, Transp. 1. 5s The River 
dives itself luicler ground. 1771 Muse in Min. 14 Nurse 
of natiiie. .Dive me in thy dopih.s profound. 

7. 'iVi penetrate or traverse by diving ; lo dive 
into or through. Now rare. 

1613 Chai'Man Odyss. v, 459 She. .'I’uni’d to a cormorant, 
div'd, past sight, the main, c 1850 Denham Old Age 794 
'I'hc Curtii bravely dived the gulf of fl.amc. 1772 JWfry 
ill . 4 nn. Reg. 224 She fish’d the brook,— she div'd the 
main 18x3 T. Bu.snv Lucretius i. 1015 To those who 
seldom dive the well of truth. 1847 Kmkrson Poems (1857) 
4vf He dives the hollow, climbs tlic stccji, 

8. slang. To pick (pockets'), 

x6ax B. JoN.soN Cipsies Metamorph. Wks. (Ktldg.) fiiy/'s 
Using your nimbles [fuigcrs], In diving the pockets. 

Divo sb. [f. Dive w.] 

1 . The act of diving ; a darting plunge into or 
through water or the like. lit. and^^*'. 

The Amateur Swiiiirning AssocialiutidiNtniguishc.s between 
a dive and a jilunge. The latter is defined ns a standing dive 
made hcad-ursi from a firm take-off, free from spring.^ The 
plunger doc.s not add any further impetus, but allows himself 
to progress till all forward motion ceases, when he rai.sc.s his 
face above water. A dive may be niiiniiiu, from a spring- 
board, and with propulsion added on re.aching the water, 
Z700T. Brown Amus. Ser. \ Com. 126 A Piik-Pockct ; 
who made a Dive into my Pocket, x^ Miniature No. ly 
F2 Upon taking too profound a dive into the Bathos, 
he was . . unfortunately drowned. z8^ Boy's Own Hk,, 

* Swimming' 107 (The Dolphin) This is t.aking a divo 
from the surface of the water by turning heels upward?-, 
for that piirpo-se, instead of leaping from a bank or elsewhere, 
1873 Talmack Tea.Tahle iii, 1 fiiM take :i dive into the 
index, a second dive into tlie preface.^ x^3 Bcuiminton 
Libr., Swimming 107 The usual Idgh dive is a mere drop 
nt a down-ward angle. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs 11. 
270 He [the hawk], .gave a sort of dive underneath him. 

2 . transf. A sudden dart into a place or across a 
space, esp. so as to disappear. 

Mod. He made a dive into the neare.st shop. 

3 . In U.S, An illegal drinking-den, or other dis- 
reputable place of resort, often situated in a cellar, 
basement, or other htalf-concealed place, into which 
frequenters may * dive ^ without observation. 1 fence 
dive-keeper. 

s88« Society ix Nov. 7/2 'I’hc proprietor of a New York 
‘dive’. x8^ 1 1 . H. Kane_ in Harped s Mag. Nov. 045/1 
Those who (requent the opium- smoking dive.s. x886 E. W. 


Gilliam in N. Amer. Rex*. July 33 'I'lierc are 150 gambling 
dives, the approaches to which are so barricaded ns to defy 
police detection. 1887 Boston Jml. 24 Apr. 2/4 Ordiimry 
saloons and unlicen.scd divc.s did a rushing tuide. 

Dive, variant of Djv. 

Di*Ve-dap, -dop. Obs. cxe. dial. Torms; i 
dufedoppa, 3 douedoppe(u, 4 dyuedap, deue- 
dep, 6 dy uendop, 9 dial, divo dop, dive au* dop. 
[OE, dufedoppa, f. ddfan to dive, duck i- doppa, 
agent-n. f. ablaut stem dlop-, dlap-, dup- [dop-) to 
clip:^ cf. dop-enid dipping-duck, coot, dopfugel 
dipping-fowl, diver ; a Lso the derivative vb. tioppet- 
lan to dip often. The first element appears to 
have been changed to dyi>e- when the strong form 
of the vb. became obsolete: sec Dive. Some 
later forms arc due to 'popular etymology*.] 
=next. 

£1X000 l.aniE Ps. c'\[\\. 6 (Ho?.w.) (iclic jeworden ic foiu 
niht-hia-fne oA'ftV* dufcdiipijan wcsicimcs. c 1290 .S'. E. Leg 
1,452/177 11c siii^ii duucdoppcnc fisthes r.irh<.he. 138a 
\v YLi.iR Letf. xi. 17 An owlc, ami a ilcucdcp I1388 dippere ; 
Vulg. mergiilum.\ — Dent. xiv. sj Vm Icnc [britldis] ccic 
3e not, lli:il is,., a dyuedap, u pci I lean, and .'i nyat crowe. 
£1X5*9 Ski.i.ioh Phyi/yp .S/arowe 4^0 With tne wildc 
inallai'do ; The dyuciidop to slcpe. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit, Birds 216 Divedapper or Divcclop (Lincnln.sh.) 
. . Dive an' dop (Norfolk). 

Di'VO-dapper. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 6 divo- 
doppel, 6 -7 divo-doppor. [I'hc form dlvc-doppd 
is app. a dim. of divedop, -dap ; the form in -dapper, 
-doppcfy is assimilated to agent-nouns in -iJl J A 
small diving waterfowl ; a dabchick ; .Didaiteu ; 
also applied to other diving w.iter fowls. 

*559 Ib'CiiM fyisflay. Popish Mass Pruyers, rt(|. (1841 ) 
T‘hcit once ngaiti kneel j'c down, and up again, like 
dive-doppels, ;ui<l kis.s the altar. X59* Shaks. / Vw. 4 Ad. 
86 V^pon this j>runiise did he raise his chin, Like a diiiedappei 
peering lliruugh .1 wane, 1605 Dravto.n Man in Mo.'ne 
1 8/ And in a (.’rceke vvlu re w.Ho.r.s least iliti stirre, SrL 
from the rest the nindiK: I liwfloppri . 1659 1 ’• B'.i.i. Imf-r. 

Sea 383 note. 'I'Jie black dive (lapjicrs in the salt-watcis. 
1783 Ainsworth' s /.at. Dicl., A didappcr, or dive dapper, 
metgiis. 1885 (see I )i\ i: d.m’J. 

b. A|>[)licil, liulicronsly, lo a ]>crson, 

1607 Ml Din. ETON Trick to catch Old ihir iv, v, Wk«, i Ibilleni 
II. 340 Behold the Hllledivu ilapin r ofdaiinMiioii, Gulf the 
usurer. x6^ Trai i' Comm. Ps. .\xi,\. 3 N’n your dive 
d.tppers duck not st( this rullle in the uir. 

Hence Di*T6-doppinff ppl. a. {tionrc ifd.), diving 
or ducking like a dabchick. 

1615 j. Sri'.niENS .SVr/yr. Ess., in farmer 193 lie is 

worse then an < Iitor-hound for n dlvc-dopping Al'V-huur.e 
keeper: and hunts him uni unreasonably. 

Divol, oh.s. form of Devil. 

Divelina*tion. twncc-tvd. [f. r/f.'r77 and diviim- 
tionl\ Divination by aid of the devil. 

1591 ItoKSKY Trav. (Ilakl. Soc.) if>9 To receive ami bring 
from them | witches] their divcIiiKicions or (nacle.s, 

i* Dive'll, V. Obs. [a:l. L. dJ 7 \’!l-lre to tear or 
rend asunder, f, di-, dis-, DiS- i + vcilcrc to tear. 
Cf. Divn.HK.] (vans. 'To tear, rend, or pull .asun- 
der. Hence Dive’lling ppl. a., divclleiit. 

x6a7-47 EtLi'iiAM Resoh<cs j. [ii]. xlvii. 147 How the 
anlicnt .society of the Ix^dy aiid the soul is di veiled. 1646 
Sir 'r. Brdwnk Pseud. Eg. ill. xxv. 174 'I'liey (eyelidsl 
begin to separate, and may be easily divelled or parted 
.nsundrr. x8ox Cwkni vix in /’////. Trnns. XCI. 223 A new 
order of divclling aifinilics. 

Divelleut (di-, tlaivcliinl), a. [:vd. E. divd 
lenl-cm, pr. pple. of dlvdllre to Divki.l.] Draw- 
ing asunder ; decomposing, sejiarativc. 

178* Kirwan in /V dV. ‘/'runs. LXXIII. 4-1 In all deemn 
positions wc must consider, fu st, the piwi rs which n si'-i 
any decomposition .. and, secondly, the powro- which tend 
to effect a decomposition and a new union. 'J'he hi sl I sh;dl 
call quiescent atTniilies, nnd the second sort drodlent, 1805 
CiiKNkvix in Phil. Trans. XCV. luB Tlie appli' ntioii of 
two divellent forces. 1850 Daohkny Atom. I'h. x. K'I. 2) 351 
Unstalile equilibrium . . with the divrllriit and qiiicM «>i)t 
attractions .so nc-.aily balanced, ib.il noihiiig Lni the inertiit 
of the atoms tends to maintain the existing coinliinaiion. 

Divellicate (daivc-likril), V. [f. I., di-y dis-y 
Djs- I -f- ppl. stem of Tdlicare to pluck, twitch, 
pinch, dcriv. of vcllcre lo ]>hick, juill ; cf. Divell.J 
trans. To tear asunder, pull to piecc.s. Also 
X63B Sir T. Hekiikht 7 'rav. (ed. l^•^ I'o re»Uice. all 
Majc.sty (loo hmg divcUii’aled) to ihe pn.'pr r station. *749 
i'ii-.LDiNU 'Tom Jones vii. xiii, Tin- inieriiir im'inbr.'im - 
were so divellicatcd, that the o--, nr bom*, very plainlv 
appeared. 175* — Amelia \. vi, ^^y brollur told me you 
had used him dishonestly, and had divclli'.auil his characur 
behind his back. 1837 Jilackto. Mag. X 1 ,1 1. '.'34 'I’hrce out 
of the fifteen w'cre divcllicated from the liarciil stein. 

t Dive*ntilate, z/. Obs. rarc"-^. [f. L. dlvcip 
tilare, f. ventildre to fan, winnow, loss in the air.] 
(Sec quot.) Hence t 

1656 Hloiwt Glossogr.y Diventtlati\ to fan or winnow, 

. .also to turn out of one h.and into iwii*ther. 1658 PitiLLirs, 
Diventilation, a winnowing, or tossing to .and fro. 

Diver (doi voj). [f. Divu v. i -eu •.] 

1 . A Iverson who divc.s under water, spec., (Jno 
who makes a business of diving in order to collect 
pearl-oysters to examine sutiken vessels, etc. 

1506 (JuYi.ioHi>K Pylgr. (Camden) 76 'I’hc volher..hy 
.suttcll crafte of a dyuer, w.assct |>erfnytly in her phice the 
same nyuht. The sayde dyuer dyde all that husynes beyngc 
vmlcnictli the w.'ilcr, X555 Ki>kN 05 fhiy lirul 

icrteync dyiicra ur fysshers exercised from ilicyr you! ho 
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-in 'ivvyininN'iiRe vmler the uatcr. i6m Hawkins / jy. 

S. Snr (1S47J i' *; I--i}i;ht nrtjioos, e.\pcrt iswinuucrs, anti i 
cre.it «l ■.•ver>, w-hrmi the Si'anlirtls tall /wfs. i<^5 \Vooi>- j 
uAKiJ iVitL Mist. 27 Hyvers, anti Fishers for 

J’caiN. *893 Bati minion Libr.^ Sivimming 09 If deep \ 
iliviijg he nficn indulged in ..a curious disease, known as ; 
• Piwrs paralysis ’ is likely to be ctujtraetcd. j 

b. An animal expert in a.) 1 

1694 Acc. Si' 7 ‘. Late / 'd^'. n. ' 17 1 ») 9'^ I’his Hird is a Diver. 
*733 S<)Mi aviu.n < //rt.vr IV. 445 This artful Diver [the Fox) 
hi st cm hear the Want of vital .Air. 1847 Caki-kmkr 
§ 455 Most of them ( Ducks], t.jo, arc ifoud divers. 

O.Jtg. One who ‘ tlivt-s* into a suhjeot, etc. 

1624 WorroN An hit. A diver into cau -cs, and into the 
mysteries of nroportion. 1654 W. Moi-s taci e Datout Bss, 

It. iv. 4 5 «K.) Diners in the deep uf piovidciice. 

2. A namt? given to \ arions watfrr hinls rein.oik- 
ahle for their power of diving, a. sfer. The coin- 
inon name of the Colymhidsv^ noted hir the time ; 
they remain and the tli.stance they traverse under ■ 
w.'\ter ; species are the Great Northern />., the ' 
Black-throated D.y the Red throaied P., etc. b. 
'riie little grebe, dabchiek, or divc-dnpper ami i 
other ‘.pccics of grelx*. C. V'aiioiis sjieeies of 1 
Ameres : Black Divevy the common scoter, Dun ; 
Diver, the tV male and young male meig.'inser. 

f tjio Uarci.ay Mirr. Cd. Mannrys (iS7<') Filj, Whtii 
sh.ill ihc divuir lo.nue in w.'itcrh fm* to beV 1552 lleroi-;!. 
Diner hyrd»;. 1678 Kay li'ijif/ebbys Ornitb. 341 Th*.: ■ 
grcali^st speckled Diver or I .omi: CvtymI'iis Wtui hnux 
raudatus. Ibid. .^66 I ho hl.ick Ldver or .Scoter: Anas 
n.ger minor. 1766 pFVVANr /?<•.•/. (iBii*) II. 'I'lic 
Dun Divi-r, or female | MLri:.mvi>i ) is Jess ih:ui the male. 
*774 k»'U nsM. .Vf'. //.•‘.v/. \ 1. viii. VI. 08 The first of tliis 
-snialh r liilic is the Great Nortliei u I.Jivrr. 1789 G. Win 11; 
Selborne if. <18,5.0 ‘72 Diieis anti Jiuks walk as if 
fettered. 1828 Siakk EUm. Xat.Hnt. 1 . j.m Little Auk, . 
or Small Ijlack and Wliiic i>ivi r. 1862 An.sikm L'banmt 
/si. It. i.^. 'vd. 'Jl aoj 'J'l.e gi«Mt iiurthcrn, the Ijl.'iek-lliroated, 
and the rcd-ihroaled divers vi.dt iis le.gidarly c.'ii.h wirilcr. 

3. A pii.k jmckt I ; see also fj not. lOoS. 

1608 rii.KM-n Bftmau td Land. Wks. 1^84-^ III. 140 'I'lie ; 
Diner work* s his lugiin.g featc;> by help of a l)Ov, (called 

a Miigcr) wh >ii» licc tlinists in .-it a raM’incnt . .(his Fig;.'er 
dcIiueVs r.> the J.fiiier what Mvippin.gs lie fintle.s in tlie shop , 
or cliaiultei. i6rx .Minpi.vnoN Dv.kki.u Roaring (lirio ; 
V. i. Wks.(Mullcii) IV. nj .A diuer wiih two fingers, .a pic i;e- 
pO' ket. 1706 F., Ward Had. Rediv. J. 1. 24 .So e.vp'ji l 
ffin rs f all aloud, Way mind your l’<ji.ktts, to the Ciowd. 
1887 li\» sn.N>i /.ondisman p. v, Are Sma--hers and divers 1 
. . N'lt sold to the beaks Jly the copperii ;m' sueak.s? ! 

4. Something made to idnnge under water. | 

*799 Smith l.aboriXtery I. 22 The watcr-crackers, or ' 

div M s, arc comin'inly rammed in rasc-s. 1820 ScoKkSUY Arr. i 
Ant. Reg. I. t 86 Thi'. instrument which 1 culled a marine ; 
diver.. With this., I completed a soric.s of expci imcnis on j 
subinarititt fcmpcratnrt*. • 

1,1. x88a (dush. Ctas.^., Divers, the larger l.’lo« ks of l.nu r j 
stone used for making river cmbankmmil.s. j 

Ilenci’: Di-ver-liko a. ami tf</7.'. j 

1791 Cowi'iift Ilind wi. yoO Ife, diver-likr., fioin his esiiltcil 1 
st:ii:d ileliind the steed.-* pitch'd iieadlon.g. ! 

tDi’Ver, 7^ oh.^. rni.»p. rehited to 1 .).vvi:k f»., 
and Du. daveren to shake, quake, L(L ddveren. 
diiveren . ; but- t!jc phonology is obseuro.J j 

intr. To sliake, quake. i 

a 1225 Leg. K'alh. fny !Li nc •■.thulden iiowAer dincrin ne 
dteden. a 1225 .V.'. Mtiyltcr. 16 Speoken i nc dai- n.aw l, ah 
diin.fT ant darie drupost alic hinge, a 1240 U ’obitnge in ( ',at. 
Jlont. rBj Til ha* ul he w orld lore milUe drede and dim re. i 

tDi'Verb. Gls. [f. i//- iVDl - two, twice'; ; 
-f I., verbum word : cf. L. diverbium ‘ the collo- . 
quial part of a comedy, the dialogue’, to which, i 
however, the Eng. use shows no approach.] 

A proverb, byword ; a proverbial expression. 

(Often ii.sed, and aj^p. isitrodurcd byHurton ; Kicliardfiun i 
explains ‘an aniiiht-iiral proverb or s.avifig, in which the ' 
parts or members arc toiifr.astrd or opposed'; but this i.s 
hardly appliothle to all Kurion’s diverbs.) 

162s 5t Bcrtom Ana/. Mel. 11. ii. iv.i 178-'? Y<hi may 
define e.e ungue Dotu’ni, as f he. diverb is, by his thumb ulniir 
the bigness of Hercules. Ibid. n. iii. vji. I'turuin ^ ' 

duniin non faciunt iniiruin, as ibc diverb is. Hid. ni, iii. i. 
ii. England is a paradise for women, And hdl for 

hor-es ; Italy .1 paradise of horses, hell for w'.imcn, as the ’ 
diveibc goes. 1678 Bi*. Weti-xhall OjRce of t'rcaehing j 
7^3 Whiit do wc ine,an by the u^ii.il dlveib, the Itulian 
Religion ? 16B9 1 1 iCKEn iNr.i i.i. Crromany- Monger VV'k.s. ( 17 1 61 ! 
II. 4-..3 Vnifyiiig (he Proverb, A great Ileud .iiul lit tic 1 
Wit ; not that the Diverh i.s always true, but it is often so. | 

Diverbal rdaivDMbal), a. rare. [f. Di- - + 
Vm iiAL ; or ? f. prec.] Relating to two words. 

1825 Xrtv Manihjy Mag. XVI. 40 It may. .be a.s.scrtcd of 
Ihi i di-veibal allusion, that it is too good to be natural. 

I' Dive'rberate, v. Ohs. [f. I.,, diverherat- ppl. 
stem of divcrberdre to .strike or cleave asunder, ■ 
f. dh, Dl.s- I + verberdre to beat, scourge, whip.] 
trans. To cleave asiindtr ; to strike ihrougli. 

1609 J- Daviks IJoty RoodeanWw, 'I hcsc cries for . . blood j 
(liner '■crau*- I'hc high resounding Hcan'n's ronvexitie. 1656 ■ 
lli-OL'Nr Cglassogr,^ jlhierbeyiita . .to strike, beat or cut. 

Hence Diver'bera'tion, beating. j 

1651 Rafrig/is ('.hast 31W- Praise ( whit h is but an idle j 
divfvberiili..iii or nnpiy M>niid of ayu:). 1658 l’iHM./r'.s, ; 
Ihrt f :: rati-.vt^ a vk.U nt heating. 1684 tr. Bonct'i Mere. 
Com bit. X. Acpia [.(trident mentions this diverbf<r,aliijn. | 

Diy6rge • div nd?, doi-L V. [.id. mod.L. dfverj^- 
he, f. f/f-, Dim. r yvergere to bend, ttirn, incline, j 
Veiwe. Cf. F. divergtr, Sj>., Pg. divcrgir\ i 

1 . intr. To proceed in different directions from I 


a point or from each other, as lines, rays of light, 
etc. The opposite of CoNVEKCfE i. 

i66s Hookk Mkrogr. fig 'J’he Raj's, .will after the refra*;- 
I iwii. .diverge and spread. 1704 Newton Of lies 1. axiom vl, 
Honiogciifiil Raj’s, .shall afterwards dh-erge from so many 
i.'llier points, or l»e parallel lo so many other lines, or con- 
verge to so m.Tiiy other ]K>itits. 1782 Cowi'kr Ifofe jn; 
F'thtlrcd's hou.se, the centre of .six ways, l^iverging each 
fr«iiu each, like cijual r.ij's. x8i6 Kk.M'IKGE /"mr*. (1817) 
II. 2';2 'i'tie muuniaiiis here diverge, in a fan like form. 
1851 RiciiAkiist.)N Ci'i't. (185s) 148 i he anticlinal line is that 
elevated cnittal point from which the strat.T diverge. 

b. Iran.f . and fig. 'Po take different courses ; to 
turn off from a track or course ; to differ in opinion 
or character; lo deviate from a typical form or 
normal .stale. 

1856 K. A. Bond Russia at close \hth C’. (ITakl. Soc.) 
Intrud. 'A7 Brought up to the practice of uitilicinc, In- 
ilivcrgid to the profc.srnon of a.stroloj;ry. 1856 J.)ovK Lagii 
Cbr. Faith v. i. § 2. 264 Wc may diverge, cither into the 
region of morals .. Of into tlic region r,f ivifittcr. x86o Tv.s- 
DM 1. (V.'rti. I. iii. 41, I divi-rged froiii the track. 1867 J. 
Martim;ai.- Fs.s. Ii. 377 This is the point .. at which Aris- 
lollo divL-rge.s from Pluto. 

c. A/ath. Said of an infinite series the sum of 
wliich increases indefinitely as the number of terms 

i.s increased. Opp. to Coxyeugk i c. 

1796 Hi I TON Diet. II. 456 When the term.s grow 

l.Trger and larger, the Series Ib called a d/vergiui; one, 
eaiiM’ thill by t oilcclitig ibe term.s cotilii.iialiy, the .siici eva- 
sive Mim.-i diverge, or go idw ays farther and farther fruiii the 
true value or r.idix of the Senes. 

2. /runs. To caii.-e (lints or ray.s) to branch oil 
in diflcrcnt directions ; lo make divergent, deflect. 

*^48 /*/:i/. Trans. Xl.V'. 107 'J*he clcctnfie-d Jet orSticniii 
. . IS diverged into .<;t;vi;ral divergent Ray.s. 17^ j. Doli.oM) 
in Phil. Trans. L. 740 In general the crown gkiss seems to 
diverge the light r:ither the least. C *865 J. Wylue in Cire. 

.V< . 1 . 26<i/i .An electric currem diverges a magnetic needk. 
1879 M- GnvBH in Proc. R. Dubl. Soe. 184 1 lie makers I«>f 
slereoscojX‘sI h.ive got so ac- nstonteil to diverging their 
eyii.s, thill . . they icquire little or no divergent power. 

Dive'rgement. [f. prec. + -ment.] The ac- 
tion of diverging ; divergence. 

1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius iv. -257 'i'hen Epicurus 
had not been constrain’d His lame absurd I)ivcrgcjnent to 
have feign'd. x8« Knmv Hub. tS- Inst. Anim. I. Apj». 3 ,9 
It.. ('.an fiv itselfT. also by the divergement of its lobes. 
1835 — Pa!yer,ete. Cad'xZyt^ II. 15 Obliged to ictrogradc, 
an<l begin a bnirich, from Ibe point of its diverge.nicat. 

Di'VargeilCO (div;*'4d/,cns, d.ii-\ [ad. mod.L. 
diveri^enTia ;f. dlvcrgere) or a. F. divergence (17th 
c. in Ilatz.-Darm.) : sec Diveiujent and -ence.] 

1. The action of diverging ; moving off in difft rent 
direction.s from the .same point (called the point of 
dit'ergenepy so that the inlctA'ening dist.ancc con- 
tinually increases. The opposite cA convergence. 

1656 Hoijin;s .Six Less. ill. Wks. 1845 ^’D* 251} 'I’hat 
angle which is geiicrateil by the divergence of tw'o straight j 
lines. 1657 Wam.i.s (.V v7'.p/7/(»/'/ri ix. 81 Doth it remain j 
the same angle, (he same'iiuantity of divergence? X7XI ! 
Dkkham Pbys. Theol. iv. ii. (.Scuger) The convergences and , 
divergemes of the rajs. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. ! 
34 '^riu.s cUvergrnce from (he true north. ^ 1 

b. cUipt. for amount or degree ^ divetgence. 1 
1880 < ; VAY .Struct. Bot. iv, § 1. 121 'This angular diver- : 
g.Mu.t(i.e. the angular distance ofany two successive leaves). 
1882 ViNi s Sokhs Bat. 6 oS The stamen^ stand in one 01 two j 
tunib with the diwrgeticc »*/ul or ' Vui* ' 

2. transf, and //v- 'I'he departure from each other I 
of two paths, courses, modes of action, or pro- I 
cesses ; conlimious departure or deviation from a ! 
standard or norm. 

1839 .Alison Hist. Eurefe (iS49-<50) VIL xliv, § 8.4. ;^7r> j 
Augcreau s diveigiincc had been oc(;a.sioued bj’ .something j 
more than the snow-.storm. 1858 Gladsionk Homer II. 
140 Tlic natural divergence of the two traditions. 1871 1 - I 
Sn i'HKX Playgr. Lur. iv. in. 232 There was the widcxt ! 
divergence of opinion as to our piob.Tblc fate. 1888 Bbvck 
Amer, t 'ommw. II. ii. xk 33 An illustration of the j 
divergeiH cs between (ouniriei. both highly dcmocralic. j 

3. Math. a. OI a series; the aditm of diverging | 
(DiviaWiK V. re), or fact of being divergent, b. 

In fluid motion, the decrement of density at any ' 
point. In quaternions, the negative of the scalar 
part of the result of operating with the Hamiltonian 
ojierator u|x>n a vector function (whiclt serves to 
mea-sure such decrement). 

1858 Todhu.vtkr Algebra .\ 1 . Convergence and 

Divtrrgrncc of .Scries. 

Dive'rgency. [f.aspnc.: scc-kncy.] 

1. The (jiialily or slate of being divergent ; the 
amount or degree of divergence. 

1709 Bf-rkelky 7 Ve. Fisiott fi 6 The app.'u'cnL distance ; 
stifl increasing, a.s the divergency of the rays decreases. * 
c 1790 Jmisom .Srh. Art I. 8^>, I . . present it to the balls in j 
their diverging .st.Tle.. if it incrc.Tsc their divergency ..it j 
.diews their electricity to he. .negative. 1831 Hrkw.stfk ' 

( ^/nics i. § 16. 7 The rays w ill have die same divergency after ! 
reflexion us they h.id before it. ! 

b. transf. and fig. ! 

i860 W F.sri tnr In trod. Study Cusp. vii. .ed. General 
iigrecnient will lx? divetsified by characteristic divergem ies. 
1879 Pk(h:ior P/e, is. IPays .S, . .xiii. 3;‘7 'That divergency 1 
which. .1 haractcri/es the rclattun.ship Iwlwe.en m.an and the : 
uiiiliropidd ape. \ 

2. MtUh.\ Divergent character or quality (of j 

a series). > 

*837 Penny Cycl. VII. 40t/i Of series of positive terms 1 


which diminish without limit, a lest of convergent y i-r diver- 
gency iifay frequently he givc'ii as follnw.s. 1887 Hall & 
KnigH'I Higher A/gcbta ^ 379. 2.^0 Rules by W'hich wc 
can le.vt the convergency or divergency of a given series 
wiihnut effecting its summation. 

3. «Dm:u<;E.s’CE i. 

*7*7 5 * CaA.viiEK.*! Cj'i/. s. V. rir/ual J'Wus, Also called 
puini of disijcrslon, or tiivergenej'. 1833 CiiALMps Const. 
Man ((835) ]. iii. 156 The point of depart ure or divergency/ 

DivergOnt (divaud^ent, d.)i-\ a. [ad. mod.L. 
divergent-em. pr. pple. of dJiKrgere to Divekce : 
cf. F. divergent (17th c. in Ilat/.-Darm.).] 

1. riocccdiiig in different directions from each 
other or from a common point ; departing more 
widely from each other ; diverging. 

1696 PiiH.Lii'S, Divergenty a Turin in Opticks, Siiid of the 
Beams, which having suffered the Refiaclion, sei-arute one 
from the other. 17^ Mukse Amer. Ceog. f 390 Lines 
. .so i.ombined as lo inret at certain given points, with the 
divcigciil ayemies. 1829 .Soul jiRv bir T. More Ded. x, 
Cciilral plains. Whence rivcr.s flow' divergent, Tyn- 

DAi.i. Svtcs Lett. Light § 92 If these divergent rays be 
pr<.idiiccd backwards, they w’lll inti rscct bchiml the mirror. 
1871 Darwin Dese. Man 11 . \i\. 343 The Siamese In'ive 
small m ses, with divergent no.strils. 

2. transf. and fig. Following different roule.s, 
lints of action, or of thought; deviating from cacli 
other or from a standard or notmal course or type. 

180X W. Df i i:t Nt'oli'g. Fr. Died, 93 Oiu stiotis divergent 
(or which div'fcrj;t) from thcnisebs s. 1832 Southcy in Q. 
Rn'. XLVlll, 240 'J'hcneo arise divergent ojnnions. 1875 
Gi.ausionf. Cleon. (1879) ^!. iii. 144 Were the question 
bt iwcen historical Christianity and systems oppu&ed to or 
divc:ij;ciil from it. 

3. Of, perlaining to, characterized or produced 
by, diviTgcuce. 

{Dh't rgent Sijuinl’. fitrahismus in which the axes of the 
eyes diverge.) 

1831 Bin w.siFR Op//c.<t iv. 4 'Hie divurj^ent point of 
diverging rays. 1870 T. HizlmLwS Snrg. (ed. «) 111 . .'J.jK 
Stial isimis may he cither l onvcrgeut or diveigent. 1879 
[see Divi.kgi;: r*. ;•]. 

4. Malh. Api'licd lo an infinite series of terms, 
the sum of which becomes indunniu ly greater as 
more and more terms arc taken, (t^pp- to CoN- 
VKTIOENT a. 2 .) 

Sometimes used lo include oscillatory or such a.s 

oscillatu ti’om one value to aiioiln r, us the .scrie.s of i-) + 

1 - t-bi. ., the sum <)f which oscii hates between o and j. 

1837 Penny Cyel. VM. 486/1 Series of incn asing terms aie 
certainly divergent. 1858 'J’oniiUN'rhK A/grbra xk § 337 
An infinite seriesin whii h all the terms are of the same sign 
is divergent if ea< h term is greater than .some assigned finite 
qinanlilj* however small, 

Dxvergentiilo'rous, a. Dot. [f. L. diver- 
gent cm -f f torus y f.flbrcm llowur ; cf. F’. divergenti- 
Jlore.\ ir.'iving diverging flowers. 

1883 in Syd, Sne. l.r.r. 

Di've'rgently, [f. Divkiujent i- -ly-.] 
In a divergent inamier ; diverginglt^ 
i8i2-z 6 L S.viini Panorama Se. ly .lit 1 . Pencils of 
l-'iys, whi'.n, after their crossing, .proceed divergently. 1840 
Black', V. Mag. XLVIJ. 778 Varialion.s. .[vvliichl like those 
of the rompa-s, point, not divergeiillj’, Imt vvilli wavering 
tr^iid.atiuiis in the same diiection. 

Divergfi-, combining form abbreviated from 
divergenti- (see above) ; c.g, Divergrine'rvloiLS a. 
Bof.y having diverging nerves; Diverglve'nate a. 
Bot.y having diverging veins. 

1883 in Syd. Soe. Le.r, 

Dive'rging, ///. a. [f. Pi vKiuiB v. -f- -ino i-q] 

1. Proceeding in difTcrcnl direclion.s from a com- 
mon point, so as to become more and more widely 
se|iarate ; lurniiig olT from the straight course. 

1706 PirtLi.li’S c*d. Kwc)'), Dii'ci gent or Diverging Yt.siy< 
...are those Rays which ..continually depart one from 
another. 1796 Isikwan F.lem. Min.{e.A. 2) 1 . 35 These are 
straight or 1 urv-cil, parallel or diverging, or sleliated. 180A 
Wi.NDJivM t>i,iryin Kya ( romer 7 $ A diverging kill 
struck their Capt. Tremlett ..on the toot. 1875 Jowki 1 
Plato (ed. '2) IV. 3S7 'J'hus, .after wandering in many diver, 
giiig paths, wo return lo common souse. 
fg.^ x 8 ( 5 o Kmkk.son Cond.^ Idfcy Fate Wks. (Bohm II. 31. i 
Uleiinc hroihcts with this diverging destination. 1862 
Stanley yem. Cli. (1S77) I. xviii. 350 Two diverging epochs. 

2 . Alalh. 'y ssDivekcknt 4 . 

*795 Hi no.N Malh. Diet. II. 439/1 Diverging Series, is 
one w’ho.se terms continually increase, or th.’it Im;* the .suc- 
cessive sums of its terms diverging, or going off always the 
farther, from the sum or value of ilie .Series. 1807 — Course 
Math. 11 , 300 The scTie.s produced inaj' be a converging 
one, rather than diverging, 

lienee Dlve'rglngly adv.y in a diverging manner ; 
with divergence ; divergently. 

1796 Kikwan FJem, Min. (ed.'2) 1 . 159 Fracture, parallel, 
or divergingly. i8if Pinkerton Pctral. I. 308 Of a diver- 
gingly striated texture. 1828 Chem. in Ann. Reg. 529/1 
Rays which issue divergingly. 

Divers (doi v-uz), a. [ME. divers, diverse y a. 
OF. divierSy divers, fern, -erse (iith c. in Littro 
different, odd, wicked, cruel, =-^ It, Sp., Pg. diverse 
\--\i. diver s-us contrary, diflercnt, unlike, separate, 
■ig. ‘turnc(* 
to bivKicr. 

divers and diverse. T’hc stress jv.aa orig. as in OF. 
on the last syllable, but in conformity with English 
habits, was at a very early dale shifted to the first, 
though, .18 with other words from French, both 


orig. ‘ turned different ways’, p.i. pple. of dtvertere 
The impelling was in ME. indifferently 
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pronunciations lontf co cxisti il, csp. in verse. After 
iii'vers became the estnblislieii prose fomi, csp. in ; 
sense 3, in which the word is ahvajs plural, the 
final s came, as in ]>lural nouns, to be pronounced 
as c, and the word to be identical in prciiuncialion , 
with the plural of divfr."] , 

+ 1. Different or not alike in character or quality ; i 
not of the same kind. Obs. in this form since i 
c 1700, and now expressed by Divuusk a. i. Ohs. 

^ c' isso Ktnt. Stnu. in C^, Ji. Afisc. 3-5 So as we habeh ' 
i*seid of diners wonilcs . . so we inowe of '^f 

cuerichc men. /TZ300 Cursor AJ. 1 105 j (Colt.) Bot hat 
inensking h-'^ni bi luin, W:>s sum-tiual <hucrs, als i wone. 

CuAUCSK //. /'Vow 111. 48 1 Bid him bring his darituin 
That is ful dyvers of liis soun. c 1400 Lnn/rancs Cino'i^. 

32 Also )>esc wuundis han dyucis [.IAS’. H. dyversej o.'iuse. 
1513 Bk.\u.sh.\w .SV. 1 sjU Divers men dyvers in 

lyyyngi: thc.se he. 1568 iliui.i-; (Bishops') /’;wr'. xx. 23 
Diuer.s weightes are an aboiiiiii.aioii Mito ilic Lord. i6a5 
O/VA') Fiee Sf;hiu)Ic of Wairr;, or a Treatise whctln.r it be 
lawful to beare Anns for tfn: Service of a Priiu.e that is of 
diver.s Keligioii. 1691 Kay Cratiion 1. ' 170}) 67 'J'lie diver.s 
Kignics of the minute P.'irlii.lcs. 

t b. (.'onst. from : J )iffcrent ? in kind, etc. from. 
ri374 CiiAi-c b:K Bocih. 111. pr. x. 71 iL'ainb. MS.) But th.ii 
it i.s diuers from hym by wenynge re.soun. c 1400 l.anfrancs 
Cirurg. 119 Brckyngc of boonys in h« heed is dyuers in 
prrels fro hrekingr of ojierc Iioonys. 1568 Biulk ( Bi.sliops’) 
A'47//f.'r iii. 8 Their lawts are diuers from al fieople. x6ii 
Biulk Estherx, 7 The vessels hcliig diiier.s one fioin another. 
1678 OwKN Mind of Gvd viii, 247 Oiicnly divers from lhat 
exhibited therein. 

t 2 . Differiiig from or ojiposcd to what is right, : 
good, or jirofitable; pcrvtMsc, evil, cruel ; adverse, 
unfavourable. [Cf. OK. j/Avv-.r.] Obs. 

1340 Aycnb. 68 Wyhsioiidynge is a zeiiiie K't cornj* of Jie 
hei'Lc | 7 <-'t i-s rebel and hard and ichours and (lyiicr.s, m450 
l\Hl. de la 'l'onr(iU>ii) KS An e-uelle- niiene and diuers and 
to cruelle .. (icsabdle. 1523 J^o. Br:kNr;us I'roiss. 1 . iv. 3 
Ryght wyld .and diurrs of eoiulieiuiis. 1581 .Satlr, Porn/s 
Keform. xliv. i 46Diu«ns in nianers, viihapjjy, fals, furlorne. 
[1813 SliiNKS. ltt.n. /- 7 //, V. iil. 18 New opinion.s, Diuers, 
and dangerous, which are Heresies.] 
ti. Variou.s, .siindiy, several ; mon? than one, .some 
number of. Referring originally and in form to 
the A’ariety of objects ; but, as variety implies num- 
ber, becom in j; an indelinitc numeral word exinessing 
nmliiplicily, without commitling the speaker to 
‘many’ or ‘few’. Now somewhat archaic^ but 
well known in legal and scrijituial phraseology. 

u. with the notion of variety the more jiromi- 
nent : DifftTent, various, b. with that of indefimle 
number more prominent : Several, sundry. .Jn 
many eases both notions arc equally present, and 
the word might be rendered ‘several different*. ! 
t.’f. the sense hi.story of seiferal^ sumhy, various, 
all of which have come to be v.ngiie niinierals,', 

a. ia97rsoc DivKwsKrt. ^aj. 1340 If a.mioi.i; /V. Civw. 3144 
Allc mti l]al es har-ni, Es hot a mniur of fyro..Aiid 
miglii divers lift s, les Jiiid ni.'ire. 138a Wv'Ci-ii'’ A/arh i. 34 • 
lie helidt: iiiatiy that weren truuclidc wllli dyuersltrocwiAaiv] • 
horis. f X440 [pontydon 86 Of diikis, erlis and barons, Many j 
there come frome dyvers lowni s. 1557 N. T. (.tlcuev. ) //<.A • 
i. 1 .At sondiie lyiues and in diueis iii.'Uier.s. 1589 CuOas i 
IltivvK lUaltk cxcviii. (1636) 186 Divers nic;ae.s rci|uire 
divers sriwces, and divers men have divers appetile.s. 1669 
Bunva.n Holy Citic -.’04 'I’he wonl Sim is in Scripture taken 
flivers ways. X77a --84 Cook I'oy, (1790) V. 1552 Kish of 
divers sorts. 1845-6 Thknch ffuls. Lect. 1. vi. 98 We have 
the divers .slatenieiils of St. P.aiil and St. James— divers hut I 
not diverse. 1875 Jowi;.Ti /Yf/AHcd. 2) I. .408 Thisheavenly ! 
earth i.s of divers colours. 

b. 1393 1 jowKK Con/. 1 1 1 . 1:3a Tims to se Diver.s ens:inipie;i ! 
how they stonde. XSX3 Mokk in (Jrafloii Chron. (1568) II. ! 
807 'J'ht; Cili/o.ns, .made divers dayes ijlayes and Pagiannt.s, 
1585 T. W.vsiiiNoroN Ir. Nicfwlay's Foy. i. vii. 5 'I’oo whom ; 

. .came running diver.s other Turkes to recover him. 16x4 . 
Kalkiuii //iil, tf 'or/d 1. (1634) 113 If Nimrod tooke divers ; 
yeere.s to find Skinaar. 1751 .Smoi.i ftt /\r. /Vc, l.vvi, TJie i 
old genlleiiiaii . . made divers ineffectual efforts to get up. | 
z8x8 Chi.'isk (ed. 2) 111 . 172 The two Chief Justices, 

the Chief Baiuh, and divers other Justices there present. , 
1827 Jahmam /\nvt’//’s /.\’z'/sfi- II. 195 Seised in fee of , 
divers frecliold lands. 1^0 BAHn \.M /ng^o/. Leg., IFiftJu’s' | 
rro/ic 449 Con-.piring with folks to deponent.s unknown, i 
With diver.s, that is to say, two thousand, people. x86o . 
M RS. Carlym-: /.ett. 1 1 1 . 36 There arc directions to be given j 
to divers workmen before I start. j 

c. absol.y and with 0/'. Several, many. arck. 
c Z450 [.see Divkksk a 5 c]. X526-34 'I ivpai.k Mark viii. 3 : 
Diuers of them came from farre. 2533 Frith Atmo. More ; 
(1829) ^74 Such fantastical apparitions do appear to divers, j 
a x6x8 Haleigh Malioutet 86 Hope of gaine provoked ; 
divers to m.ake search for him. 1628 Hoiiiins Thncyd. 1. j 
xiii, lie subdued diver.s of the islands. 1684 Scanderbey^ 
Kediv, iix. 38 The General ..slew diver.s, and forced the rest ' 
to fly. I 

t4. asruA'. •'DivKRSEriA'. Cf. Diverse 6. 1 

*592 Civ. IFars ii. Ixiii, Divers-speaking zcele. ■ 

i6^ Afti.ToN P. L. IV. 234 The iieatlier flood, Which . . now ! 
divided. .Runs divers, xjis-ao Pope Iliad xvt. 347 His , 
troops. . Fly divers. ' | 

Diverse (di-, daivS-w, dai-vws), a. [In origin ' 
identical with Diverh ; but in later use prob. more | 
immediately associated with L. dJversus (cf. ad- \ 
verse, mverse, obverse, perverse, reverse). Hence, j 
no longer (since e 17001 used In the merely vague | 
numerical sense of divers, but always distinctly j 
associated with diversity. \ I 

1 . Different in character or quality; not of the j 


same kind ; not alike in nature or qualities. (Kor- 
merly also written divers’, see Divkiw j.) 

1297 R. Gi.ol'C. (Rolb) 657 Suh)>c ^>ru dinerse toiige iiK* 
clunep it sfcuerrie. 1387 Trevisa Higd.'n (Rolls) 1, Take 
hede of cy^tc dyuerse manere of ;n couiii vngc of ^cre.s. 
rx^3o l.viMi. lJori,Shepe .y G. (Roxb.j 4 J’lie Ihirde was 
white. .The fourth diuerce of colours. 1592 Wi sr ia 7 Pt. | 
Symbol, § 50 H, Wordcs of diueise or doubtfiill significa 1 
tion.s. 1647-8 CoTTivRKLt. Parita's Hist, p'r, 11678) 50 From I 
the diverse that men had of this proceeding. 1822 i 

Coi.EMinOE /,i 7 .A Convoys., etc. II. 82 The subjects of ibrt ! 
T.ectures are indceil very dilTcrcnt, but not, in the .strict i 
sense of the term diverse : they arc vurioiis rather than ml .~ I 
cclluiieoiis. X 84 X- 7 * i . K. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. .p 7iKi j 
With habits so diverse, we may well expect ecu responding j 
divcisity in their forms. 1865 R. W. Dam; Jcu'. Temp. ix. I 
(1877) 9^ These divenie but not antagonisiic .spiritual farces, j 
b. (.'onsl. from ( I* /<?). j 

c 1400 AIai .viucv. (Roxb.) xii. 34 paire cleibing abo e . ' 
diuerse fia o)»cr men. 0X3^ Ascham Scholcm, (Arb.) 157 
A certaiiie outlandish kindc of talke, slr.uig'.* to ibciii 
Athcii.s, and diuerse from llndr wriling. 1570 . \ct 13 Eli .. \ 

c. 29 Any Name contniry or dy verse to the name of the now 
Cliauncellov. 161 x Biuep. Esther iii. 8 Their lawes ao 
<Iiiiersc from all jjcoplc. 1754 Kr»\v \kij.s P'recd. // 11! i. iv. .’j, 
.Against, or diverse from pre.seni Aci.s of the Will. 1836 

J. Gii.hkht Chr. Aionem. i. (1852) ii .A piocwhire .. veiy 
diverse from that which he has universally pivsevibed. 

2 . Differing from itself under different circiim 
stances at different times, or in different parts ; 
multiform, varied, diversified. • 

a 154X Wy.mt Poet. If’ks. (1861) isj And bcarelli vvlih his j 
sway the diverse Moon about. 1656 Kinot.EY I 'r.irt. Physic!: ! 
It An eschar of a diverse colour like a ratnlKiw. 1875 I 
Jow ETr (ed. 2) IV. 19 Eulargiiig on the diverse and 
iiuiltiforin n.Ttuic of plca-surc. ! 

t Diffcretil from, or opposed to what is right, j 
good, or profitable ; perverse, adverse. Obs. | 

*393 Covvr.K Conf. III. 4:1 He found the set divoisc With j 
many a windy stoim reverse. //•/./. III. 295 Foriiiiie .. :i< 

1 shall reherce. .w;cs to thisloril diverse, a 1450 Knt.de la j 
yV.v/e (i8r8> 104 But kingc lierode was diuerse, eouettou'^. ; 
and right malicious. 1483 (.‘ax ion C. dc la Tour F v j h. i 
.An tmyllc t rucll and dyuerse <|Ucue. ! 

1 4 . 'fun ling or inqKdling in different directions ; ; 
diverting, distracting. (In Spenser.) Obs. ran\ t 
1590 .Si’KNsick E.fl 1. i. lo In diverse doubt tlu-y been. 
llud. II. ii. 3 And into diverse douln bis wavering vvomU-! 
clove, , 

f 6. DiVJatH 3, with its v.-irielies a and b. 
Obs. (rare in this siielling after 1 700). ^ 

a. 1197 R. Gloi-c. (1774) 378 pc kyng hem .scmlc lier & her j 
. .To dyuerse men, to vyndc hem ineie. c xwo Cursor .M, 
1034 ( 1 'rin,) Foiire .stremes passyime into mmerso rernes. 
1450 ’Z530 Myrr, cur Ladye aexj How auiiKcls and men ' 
desyred her byrlhc for diuerse causes. /rt592 11. i^viriii 
.Sernt. (1637) 777 I'hcy thought that there vv» re div'erso ( »od:., • 
as there were diverse Nations, div'erse trades, diverse Ian- j 
gnacc.s, fliv'crse and sundry kinds of all things. 1688^ I 

K. TIoi.mk Armoury ti. 6C/1 the ilouble l.>.Ti..ies are of I 

iliv'cr.sc .Sorts. 1 

b. ^ 1^96 Polls of Parli. 111 . 225 i The forsaid Nichol .. ' 

ayeiii the pee.s, made dyverse enarniyngrs hi day and eke hi ■ 
iiyghl. 1428 .Surtees .l/Av.i 10 Wele knawen lo diveiM;.; ; 
gude men of yis cite. 1548 Ham. Chrou., Hen. /7 (an. 29) . 
162 The tonne of Acqnes, in the whiche be diverse lioO; 
h.-ithcs, Ascham Scbolem, Pref. 0\rli.) 18 l.)iu«-rsc i 

.Scholcrs of Kaion be ninne avvaiv'. from the Scholc. ^ i6ox ; 
(’ll ESI KK Loves Martyr titlc-p., Collected out of dUiciM.' 
Authentic.aU Records. 1728 Moiigvn Algiers 1 . Pref. 6 
Towards the close of this History and in diverse oiber i>arts 
of it. 

tc. absot. Divers 3 c. Obs. . 

e 1450 St. Cuthbert (Siirtet;.s) 363.^ He. .liail made diuerse 
b-ale and fere. 1559 SV. Cl nningham Cosmogr. Classc 172 ; 
Many pertiader Kegion.s, us Englandc- . Deiun.nke, Greef e, j 
and diverse, unto the number, .of 34. 1568 Gi? v i-ton (. 'hrea. I 
II. 1309 With the lossc of flivcrse of his company. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vi. $ i. 22 lit] hath been e.xcelleiitly 
h.andled l»y diverse. 1706 H. JMai:le H/sf, Jl'. f:; in Misc. , 
Scot. 1 . 37 Diverse of our histoi ian.s attribute ibL victory to 
the valour of tlic King. 

f 6. as adv. - Diver-selv. Obs. 

J. Pmr.ifS (’.iv/r.r j, 'j he gourd And thirsty ciicuiiilk-r ; 
.. with tcMidrils creeji Diverse. 1729 I’oi-i; Puih. (ed. A 11. ' 
ly His papers light, fly diver.st!, lost in air. ; 

7 . Comb, adverbial or ]iarasMitliclii:, as diverse- | 
coloured, ’tiaiurcd, -shaped, etc. | 

* 55 * Bihi.e Ondg. Y. 30 (K.) l>yucr.e coloiirc<l browdered 
work. x6o6 Sii.AKS. Ant. Sf Cl. II. ii. 208 Smiling Cupid-., 
With diuers c-oulour'd F.-uines. 1697 J. Skmge.'vnt .Sol/a 
Philos. II Diverse-natu red parts. 1875 W. jMcIi.vvuaiiii 
Guide WigUnoushire 100 Diver.sc-.sha]»cd i.»arlerrc:i. 

t DivO'rse, V. Obs. Also 4-6 dyvorso (6 pa. 
t, diverat). [a. OK. diverse r to change, vary, | 
diversify:— med.Ii. dlvcrsd-re to turn, drive about, ; 
freq. of dwertHrc to Divert, or f. dl-, Dia- 1 + ; 
versare to turn about.] 

1. tram. 'Fo render diverse or different ; to vary, 
change, diversify. (Also a/A « /;///'.) 

Ayenh, 124 pi.se uour uirtuc.s. .mochel ham diuersep ( 
iiiu hire woikes. C 1374 Ciiai cer Troylus in. 1703 ^175?) f>e I 
world with feyth which |wt is liable Dyveraeih .so bt.s j 
.stoundes concordynge. 1382 Wyclii- Acts xv. 9. « 1400 | 

LanfrauCs Cirurg. 331 1 ‘or J>is caii.se |k>»> musti: diuerse . 
hi nicdicyns. 1530 Paesck. s-h/i, 1 dyverse, I make ililfer- ; 
ence, je diaorvjie. a 1634 Kanijoi.i-h Amyuias iv. y The 
.sentence now is paxt.. It cannot be divers'd. 

2 . intr. To bo or grow diverse, different, or varied ; 
to vary, change, betumte diversified; to differ . 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2262 (I'rin.) Her toiiges dyuersed fro hat 
day. 1382 Wvt Ml- i Cor. xv , 41 A .sO-rre. diucrsith from a 
sterra in clerenessa. ('X400 La* franc's Cirtsrg. 233. c 1460 


Koim . lAv. .y Lint. .Von. i. (1885) 109 Thor biih ij 
kyndcsolfkyiigtlomtrs. .llmi diuvisen in iliai the first kyngc 
mey [ctc'.] . i Tbe .so.tronmlc kyiigv may not rule his peple Ity 
til her l.Tvves than such a.s that assenten unto. 

3. intr. 'I'o turn a.side, diverge, be diverted, rare. 
1590 .Svi;x.si;k /•'. (?. iii. iii. 6j The UcdcroS*ie Knight 
ilivuist : blit foiili mde Britomarl. 
lienee Dive raod ppl. a., (liver.-iilied, diffeient. 
*393 (Jovvi u Ceitf Prol. 1 . 3 Men xe the vvoilil. .In sondry 
vvy‘.e so di versed, t- 1420 /'al/ad. Oft Husb. 1. 7.S4 Dyversed 
wllles dyversely devyse. 

Diversely (di-, d.iivr»Msli, doi-VDJsli), adv. I^f. 
Diverse a. 1 -i.v -.] In a diverse maimer, in 
a different w'uy; diflereiillv , otherwise; in diverse 
ways or directions, varioiiNly ; with diversity. See 
also DrvEUsiA. 

<1x300 (sec Divemsi-v il. <1325 /'i Times Edio. //, 
■j-g, in /\ 7 . (Camden) 3 ! i Nn bcu tbcili so degysed 

and so divcrscliclic i-di^i. e 1380 Wvci.ir.S, /. JChs. III. 4 
pci lyvedcn divcrsclichc fro )'i-.c in.wc U. c 1386 CuALV 1 n 
.Si//'.V 7 \ 194 Diuerse f.-lk diu'-iscly D’. i'. dvucislyj they 
dliiicd. 1485 CvxrciN 1,7. 1 M'liv. lidihe of eiiery 

Iiiast.iM proceedelh ilyucioely. i!;26 Fun 11 PisPut. Purga- 
iory iC-j Infernus, which K divi.i-ely l;ikcn in Scripture 
iioili for death, for a grave, and l .ir he fl. 1690 I.( 

Uutl. II. i. (iU 9 s).|-' Being sin rounded with Bodie:*, iliat 
jicrpeliially and ilivcrsely alTecl ii;. 1732 l^•l■E Ess. Man 
II. 97 (.>n Life's vast ocean divci-.ely wc sail. 1862 Mi-.i:i- 
vvi.i; Rom. Jimp. (jHjM V’. xl. Ji 'i'lic scvi;n bilks of Rome 
have been diversely cmimt lalcd. 

Dive'rseness. Now rare. Also divorynosN. 
[f. as prec. + -m:ss.] 

1 . 'The quality or state of being diverse ; difl'er- 
eiice, diversity, variely. 

rz340 Cursor At. u.sibo (F.iiif. 1 NV'i|> bis wonlc ours \vi: 
\iidi!i>l:mdi: al «Iiiiersene.s of oiir namle. <1x541 Wyam 
Change in tninde in fotteil's Misc. l.Vib.) 37 You, ilii> 
dincrsn(;.s.sc that blamen im.’st, (.liangc you no mure. 1862 
F. H vr.L Jliudu Philos. Syst. 114 I he diverseness of the 
comlilion of l-ouJs is owing to the (livcr-.< ne.ssof their works, 
f 2 . Adverseiiess, If ow at dness. Obs. rare. 

1580 llARir '. //t’. F iip.j Waivvardne.-isi.!, fmvvaidnesse, 
diui.r‘im:s.‘.c l«, ple.ise, morositn^. 

Divorsi*, combining element, f. I,, divers- ns 
Diverse, as in divcrsictuor. d m:r.d color ns '. used 
in some English w'ords, chii ily technical, as Diver- 
si *color,Dive‘T8lcoloured im^'.r.,ol varied colours. 
DiverBiflorate, Dlvernifto-ronB adjs., bearing 
flowcis of differirnt kinds. Dlversifo'liftte, Di- 
verBifo'IioiiB asljs,. having leaves ofililTcrent kinds. 
Diver Bipe ‘date a., liaving varied feel. DiverBi- 
spo’rouB a., having spores of different kinds. 

i756 C.\ l.i.CAS / .v.v. li atm I. 137 ll throws up a diversi- 
coloied ])elli(.Ie, in vvhi(l) orange appeared lo iirodoiniii.TUr, 
IBM //. 'as, Bot., Piz'ersijloi i'u\. 1883 .Soe. Lek., 

Piz'crsi, oior .. PJ'cersl/u rate J)iversifoiiaie .. Pioersi- 
pedate . . Pirershporoui, 

DivOTSifiable, rare. [f. DIVEIISIKY t 
-Ani.E: .soil! K.] (.'a])al)lo of being tliversified, 

1674 Bovt i: Grounds Corpusc. Philos, ii .^iiicc :i single 
particle of iiuilliir be diver driaitle. .M) many ways, a 1691 
— IChs. l\'. -.(^i I R.) The almost intiiiilely ilivcisiliablc cot). 
tcxlm cs of .tU the sm.ill p:u ts. 
lienee Diver BlflablTity. 

1871 F.AKLb /Vz/Aj/. Png. I'ougHe § ay.' .I'bcy have a 
relative diversiliabilily of .siatt:s and powers and lum ti'Uis. 

t Dive'rsiiicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stun 
of med.l .. diversi/iain: ( Du ( 'aiigej to render unlike, 
to DiviiU.'^iFV.] *-.:l)i\Knsii y. 

1604 T. Wmicmi Passions wW. 171. 1622 H. .Syijkmiam 

.SVr;//, .Sol. Oco. (16 71 ■.•'.ji Variely of S'iiimD ilivcrsifirul<; 
I'iivicjiis, .-.lining np in ili*; bt.ui many sorts of Joy or sad 
n'.s?e Jicc'iding to tli«: nrituii; of tunes. 

Diversifleation (div.>jsiido-i‘j:>n, ii.n-). [n. 

of action f. med.L. dh'ersijiefirc lo Diveii.sikv : cf. 
K. diversification (Ljtli c. in Lillre).] 'The .ictiun 
of diversifying; the p'roce.ss of becoming «liveisi- 
fled ; the fact of being iiivri.si(ied ; the pKMluction 
of diversity or variely of ini in or qualilie.s. 

1603 Hoi.i.anI) I'lut, ink's Mor. k*.’? I li»;y be p.assion ,, 
uu idciits, and divvisifualions of eleiii'. ills. 1681 H. Moki 
A'. i/. Pan i. ia Winch divcrsifie.nicu - • m-i d n-'i be ftx- 
pvessed. 1776 JoiiNsciN l.et, la Bosn'eit 16 Nov. in Boswell 
Life, Such nil elTott annually would giM- the wt.rld a liitU; 
diver.silicaliun. 1831 Bmkvv.sii-k A,//. .Uagii xi. (1833) 288 
He at first was perple.xcd about tin; divci .ilication of the 
palleni._ 1859 Dakwin fJrig. .S/,<. iv. i/o In the 

Australian mainmal.s, wc .see the pnu.c.ss of dlvi isificatioii 
ill an early and incomplete sia>;eot di vi.lopim ui. 

b. A diversified condition, loiin, or .sliuclure. 

X677 IIalk prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. j )/, .Animals. . that yci 
pi)S.swily are not of the same .Species, but li.ive uecidcnUil 
diversiltcalton.s. 1796 Kikwan Elcm. Miu. ed. 2.1 J. 48 'The 
minuter divcrsili<.iiiii.in.s .iie eddied vui ietic.^. 
DivOTSified, [f. Diversify i- -f.hT] 
Rendered diverse; A'aiied in form, features, or 
character; variegated. 

x6ix CoTGR., B/garre, diuerxifu'd, yatied, mingled, of 
m;u I Y colours. 1660 Wooom aij Sf. '/'ere\a 11. vii. 59 Let 
the singing bt; not in flivcrsifyeil notes, but in one and the 
same tone. X799 f. K"iu..i{ is(i.\ Aerie. I'erfh 360 Views of 
lhat charming lake .uid "f the divir;.-;ifi<.‘d .scei.ery around its 
woiKled baiiks, 1878 Jlr ai.v Bhysiogr. 219 Deep-seated 
point.s of agrccim-ul ain..>iig lf»e divcr.siticd forms of life. 

DiveTsifler. rare, [f. Diversify -f -krT] 
One who or lhat which diversilics. 

1894 H. Dr(tm.mono Astcni of Man 2'?3 The lirsi moral 
and intellectual diver-.ilicr* of men ate lube auughi for in 
geogr.ipiiy and gc(jiogy. 
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Biversiflorous, -folious: see Diveksi-. 
lMiv6r8i£onil (bivo'jsilifum), a. [f. Di- 
VKKMi- + -roKM. So mod.F, div€rsiformc!\ Of 
diverse or various forms ; diflerinjj in form, 

1660 Stanley llul, I'hilfs. ix. (1701) 370/2 It is all one. . 
if it called biform or .X'qiialiform or diversiform, 

J. G. Wilkinson tr. Mvetienborj^s Aftun. A 1 1 . 11. 51 lo 

tiiniiiiiah and enlarge these diversiform apertures of the 
glottis. i88a Frast'r's Ali^. XXV. 769 The diversiform 
a-^cts of .strange superstitious. 

DiTarsiljr (diva’isifai, tbi-), v. [a. OF. divert 
sifU-r (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. mccl.L. dlvcni- 
fedre to render unlike (Du Cange), f. dtversus Di- 
VHHSE -»■ -^care vbl. formative, see -FV.] 

1 . trans. To render diverse, different, or varied, 
in form, features, or qualities ; lo give variety or 
diversity to ; to variegate, v.ary, modify. 

X490 Caxton Eneytios vi. 2^ Hucliace . . hath transposed or 
attc lesle dyucrsifyctl the fallc and caas of dydo oint-rwysc 
th.Tn vyrgyle, 1541 R. Coi lano Guydou's Q/n'st. C/iirnrj^., 
The bonc.s of the body., be dcucrsyfyvd in dyuers 
maners. 1665 Hooke 17 This iKlw.iililious or 

a(a:idciital prRs.sure. .must diversify the Tigure of the in- 
cluded heterogeneous fluid. 1704 1 *oI'E li'indstfr For. 

Swift trouts, diversify’d with crimson stains. 2855 TVf acai’L.av 
Hist. F.nf[. HI. 505 'J’hc course of piurliamcntary bu.sitnss j 
was diversified by another curious and imercstiiig episode, 
tb. 'I'o make different, to differentiate from. | 

15^ Carkw Ituartes Exatn. IViis (1616^ 98 Whether it 
could haue. .bccne able to tliuersifie them fmm those who 
came with them. 1661 Fki.tham A'w/rrjted. S) 11. Ixxxi, 
We diversifie our selves from him fGodj, we fight against 1 
his love. 272» AninsoN ‘S/iv/. No. 409 f 3 Ways of cxprc.ss- j 
ing him-self which diversify him from all other Authors. 1 

f 2 . a. tNtr. or aM. To produce diversity or | 
variety, b. wtr. (Jur ref.) Oh. j 

Caxton Jl/yrr. in. xxiv. 189 IIow’ nsilurc werketh, 
ana .. how she dyuerscfyeih in euerych of her werkes. . 
a 1680 (iLANvit L tr. FontencliVs Flurality li 'orids (1O95) fic) j 
How N.aturc diversifies in these several Wmlds. 1815 I 
Mad. D'Awiii.ay DLiry (i84fii VH. aaj Prospects ktenially I 
diversifying varied our delighted attention. j 

Hence DivoTsltying vbl. sb. and ///. a. | 

i6zi CorcR., varwlion, or diuersifying, as i 

ill colours. 1753 C1IA.U11KK.S Cyil. lyiversi/ybifiy in ! 

rhetoric, i.s of infinite service to the orator ; it. .may fitly be , 
called the subject of all his tropes and figures. 1837 . 
Pkiciiari) Fhys. Hist. . 1 /rtN.(ed. 3) II. 226 The diversifying ■ 
process. . may have give.n rise to diflct cnees. i 

Diversrloquent, a. rare-^, [f. Divemsi- j 
-h L. hquaU-em speaking.] (See (jiiots.) j 

1656 Wloi nt Ciossogr.^ Diversiloquenty that varicth or - 
speaks diversly. 18^ Craic, Oivcrsiloquati^ speaking ' 
in different ways. Hence in iu<^. Diets. ' 

Biversiozi (divaujan, dai-). [nd. mcd.L. di- 
versid (vox Mcdicorum : Du Cange), 11. of action 
f. L. dlverUIre to Divekt. Cf. F. divetsiotG in 
metlical use in i.t-i4th c. (Littrc), in tnilitary .and 
other uses in i6th c,, jicrli. the inimeiliate source 
of the English, but not in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 . lit. The turning aside (tf/ anything) from its 
due or ordinary course or direction ; a turning aside 
of one’s course ; deviation, deflection. 

i6a6 IlAeoN Syh'ti § 4 14 In K«t«ntion of the Sap for a time, 
and Diversion of it to the Sprouts. 1660 Hickkhincui.l 
Jamaica (1661) 65 'J'his Diversion i;; sonu wh.at out of our 
way to Jamaica. 1871 Tvnuall In agm, Sc. (18791 H. i. 2 
A diversion of the Rhone, .would, .have been of incalculable 
benefit. 2872 T«. Sifei’iiKN Playgr. Eur. x. (1894I245 , 1 made 
adiverston towards the valley. 287s Yeats Crtnoik Comm. 

180 Feariug the diversion of trade. 1883 A 7 i/«rt '8 Mar. 437 
Due to its diversion into some other th.an the usual channel. 

t b. Med. A turning away of the course of tlie 
humours by means uf medicinal ap]ilications. Ohs. 

1656 Ruxjlp.v yV«c/. Physick 17 To use diversion, evacua- 
tion, and .strengthening. 27*7-51 Ciiamuers Cych diver- 
sion in Medicine, the turning of the course or flux of 
humours from one p.art to another, by proper applicatioiLs, 

2 . tramf. aiidyfc* The turning asitle (of any per- 
son or thing) from a settled or particular course of 
action, an object, or the like. 

2600 £, Blount tr. Conestaggio 10 Turning all his resolu- 
tions upon Affrick . - But this oiversion whcrcuiiio they per- 
swaded the King, was cause of great rujne.s. 26*6 Donnr , 
Semi. Ps. Ixiv. lo A diversion, a deviation, a detlertion . . 
from this rectitude, this uprii;htness. 2797 Bckke Kegic. 
Peace m. Wk-s. Vlll. 34^ It the war has been diverted from 
the great object . . this diversion was niade to encrease the 
naval resources and }tow'er of Great Britain. 

tb. A turning aside from the business in hand, 
or from onc*s regular occupation ; avocation. Ohs. 

1637 Laud IPks. 0 > V 1 . 37 Considering my many diver- 
sions and the little time I could snatch from other employ- 
ment. 266* J.Kani-'oOT Broughton's U'ks. Pref. a. 2675 
Marvell Corr. Wka. II. 456 'I'hc liOrds have agreed for . . 
another conference . . these and other diversions withhold 
them from proceeding in their Committee of their Test. 

C. A turning aside or diverting of the attention. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. F 7 An artifice of diversion, ■ 
a sprout of that first fig-trec whi .h was to hide the naked- 
of lapsed Adani.^ 2796 Bukkk Regie. Peace i. Wks. 
"111. 155 The. .diversion. .Vns the .suggestion of a treaty 
proposed by the cneniy. 2814 Scott TP'/m*. iv. Charging 
tnem to make gowl with their lives an hour’s diversion, that 
* a space for cscai>u. 

o. Mil. A mameu vre lo drawoff the enemy’s atten- 
tion from the operation on which they are engagctl, 
by a movement or attack in an unexpected quarter. 
1847 CUAMNDON Hist. Rtb. II. I 89 The forces .. which 1 

were raised to make a divciMuu ill Seotb id. 1859 B. Harris 1 


I Pnrittah iron Age 45 The Prince . . bethought himself . . 

of sending his brother to Venlo, fo to make a powerful] 

I diversion. 1802 WELi.iNcn‘oN in (iurw. /Vf/. 1. 299 My 
, determination is to make the most powerful diversion which 
; may be practicable on the coasts of the Red Sea. 

4 . spec. The turning away of the thoughts, atten- 
tion, etc., from fatiguing or sad occupations, with 
implication of pleasurable excitement ; distraction, 

I recreation, amusement, entertainment. 

2659 H. Coo.AN tr. Piuids Trav. xliv. 274 My long indis- 
I position . . hath great need of some diversion. 2672 I.ady 
j AIaky Beruk in ta/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. aa, 

! I . .am glad you had so good diversion in drawing valentine. 

I 1706 Estcouht Fair Examp. 11. ii. Will you allow her no 
I Diversion V lyio Stkklk yVi/fr r* No. 89 F 4 Diversion, which 
i is a kind of forgetting our selves, is but a mean Way of 
Entertainment. 2824 Jane Austen Mans/. Park xvii. All 
were finding employment in consultations.. or diversion in 
the playful conceits they suggested. 

b, with a and pL An amusement, entertainment, 
sport, pastime. 

1648 Evelyn Dtarv s Fvb., S.aw a Tragic-comedy acted in 
the Cockpit, after there had been none uf these diversions 
for many years during the warr. 17*5 Dk Foe Voy. round 
IForld (1840) V54 If wild and uncouth placc.H lie a diversion 
to you, 1 promise your curiasity shall be fully gratified. 
««43 Lytton Last Bar. i. i. Open spaces for the popular 
£amc.s and diversions. 2875 J. Cuuria Hist. Eng. 154 
Among the in-door diversions were draughts, chess, etc. 

C. Comb, as diversion-monger. 
tqj4 Eli/a H kv wood Femate Speet. (1746) I. aia Our di- 
version-mongers . . every day contriving new eoterrainmeiil s. 
1 6. Diverse condition, diverseness. Obs. rare. 

14. . VVvntoun CAron. (ed. Idling) JIl. i66(Wciiiyi>sMS.) 
For diversion [v.r. syndryne.s] of thar changetng. 

Bive'riionary, a. rare - *. [f. prec. + -ARY *.] 
Pertaining or tending to a diversion ; divertivc. 

^ 2846 Lani^k IPks. II. 179 What a farce in the meanwhile 
is the diversionary talk about the abolition uf the slave-trade 1 

DiveTBitude. rare. [f. Diverse a.] = 
next. 

2870 E. Mut.i'ORt} Nation xviii. 344 No diversitude in 
thoujghl and action. 

Diversity (dlvd-islti, dai-). Also 4-6 -ie(o, 
4-5 dyvorste. [a. OF. diversely diversiU (12th 
c. in ITalz.-Darm.) difference, oddness, wickedness, 
perversity :--L, dJversitat-em cmitrariety, disagree- 
ment, difTerence, f. dlversus Diverse.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being diverse, dif- 
ferent, or varied ; difference, unlikenc-ss. 

a 1140 If AMHOLC Psalter cl. 4 Jifei sown nil samyn in acor- 
daimsl dyuersitc, c 2386_ Oiauckr Man of Law's T. 132 
I'her was swicb diuersitie Bitw'ene hir bothe lawps. 
r 1400 Lan/rauCs Cirurg. 33 Allc^ l»ese ben dyverse, after 
bo dyverste of here caiwc. 2494 Fauyan Chrim, 11. xlv. 29 
The (lyuersytic of that one from y other. 2530 Palsgh. 70 
Dyversite of gendre is expressed oncly in pronowncs of the 
(liirde {lorsutie. 2624 Hai.eigii Hist. World 11. xxii. § p 
Diversitic of circumstance may alter the case. 26*8 1. 

I Si'ENCEu Logick V40 A dberete Axiomc is then framed 
I according to Art, when the partes of it doe dissent by diver- 
[ side, not as opiM.isites. x6m tr. Bnrgersdicius his Logic i. 

: xxi. 81 Diversity is that anection by which things arc dis- 
I tingni-shed one from the other. And is either real, rational, 
j or modal. 2790 Bukke Fr. Rez\ 51 Through that diversity 
! of members and iulere.st.s, general li^rty had as many 
I securities as there W'erc separate views in the several orders. 

! iB8a Farrar F.arly Chr. 1 . 347 Unity docs not exclude 
! diversity — nay more, without diversity there can be no true 
and perfect ouity. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this condition 
or quality; a point of unlikcncss; a difference, 
distinction ; a different kimi, a variety. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (i8f/») 35 ?it e.s J>er a dyuersitc 
by-twyxgiVstcIyauU bodily dedU. 2482 CKKx^nMyrr. i. xiv. 
45 In the personcH ben so many dyucrsclec.s, ^ facioris not 
lyke. 1665 Ray Flora 1. vii. 43 The While lily affonleih 
three diversities, two l^esidcs the common kind. 1731 Pork 
F.p. Burlington 84 A waving Glow the bloomy beds display, 

' blushing in bright diversities of day. 2822 Pinkkkion 
I Petrol. 1. 386 The colours Ijeing merely regarded as varie- 
ties: though some, from their rarity and singularity., ought 
rather to form diversities. 2859 Mill Liberty lii. (1865) 
39/3 People have dtvcrsitic.s of tu.ste. 

f c. Divers manners or sorts ; a variety. Ohs. 

1^ WvcLiF Rxod. xxxi. 5 Forgid of gold, and of .siluer . . 
and dyuf rstc 1 2^^ dyiiersitel of trees. — - Ps. xliv. 13 'I'hc 
dorter of the King.. in goldene hemmes, ahoiite wrappid 
I with A\\xi!X's\\ex‘S\circHtnamictavarietatibus\. i8xoShaks. 
Temp. V. i. 234 Roring, shreeking . . And mo diuersitie of 
sounds, all horrible. 

2 . Law. (See quot.) 

^ 1848 WiiAK 70 N Law Lex.y Dhersityy a plea nya prisoner 
in bar of exc:<;utlon, alleging that he Is not the .same whowa.s 
attainted ; upon which a jury is . . impanelled to try the < 
collateral issue thus raised, viz., the identity of the person. 

1 3 . Contrariety to what is agrceabU'i good, or 
right ; jicrvcrsity, evil, mischief. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vij. This uuene. .made unto 
the pcplc grele dyuersytees [nwuU de ahiersitezl. c 1485 
Digby Myst. <1882) 111. 1308 Wethyr it be good ar ony 
deversyte. 2513 Bradshaw St. Werbttrgt 1. 3305 In all his 
realme was no Jyuersyte, Malycc wa» subdued. 15*3 Lp. 
BKRNKk.s From. I. xvii. 18 They c<Trey with them no cartis 
. .for y« diversities [Fr. diversith] of y* mountaignes. 
t Dive*r8ivef a. Obs. [f L. divers^ ppl. stem 
of dlvertHro to Divert: sec -ivE.] Tending to 
divert or cause diversion ; divertive. 

2693 Mem, Cut. Teckely ti. 209 Contenting themselves with 
otily pillaging, did nothing diversive. 270^ tr. Boccalinfs 
Adv.fr, P amass, iii. 374 That Cankar, which her F.nemies 
term'd a Diversive Issue. 


tDivarfli'VOlaiLt, Obs. rare. [f. Divkrsi- 
-( Ii. volent-em wishing.] Desiring strife or dif- 
ferences. 

xtfia Wkmter WHHe Devil iti. i. Plays (1888) 44 Thisde- 
{ b.TUched and diversivolent woman. Ibid. 57 Your diversi- 
I volcnt lawyer, mark him. 

! Diversly (doi'vsjzlD, adv. [f, D1VER8 a, + 

I -LY “. Formerly not distinguishable from diverselyi\ 
I 1 . In divers ways, variously ; formerly, Differently, 
I Diversely (of which this was a common spelling 
. before 1 700) ; in some recent writers - In several or 
I sundry ways. 

{ <21300 Cursor M. *1807 (Cott.) pi.s tale .. Mani tellcs 

I diuersli [Fair/, diuerselij For kai find diners stori. c 1384 
; Chaucer //. Fame 111. 610 Somme fulke have desired fame 
Diversly. 2393 I*AN(iL. P. PI. C. xvi. 79 Allc^ we ben 
I brethren F’^uTi we be diuerslichc clukedc. 25*6 Tindai.k 
i lleb. i. I God in lyme past diversly and many wayca [etc.]. 

1 2594 Syen.skr -1 moretti liv, Discuysing diucrsly my troubled 
j \vits. 2614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. iii. § 6 Divers have 
I diversly set downc the forme of the Hebrew yearc. 1639 
j Horn & Rod. Gate Lang. Uni. Ixiv. § fifiy Stubborn enemies 
. .are lorn in peeces of horses, diversly driven. 279i>28*3 
D’Israkli Cur. Lit.. Je^vs of Yorky They flew diversly in 
great consternation, a 2834* Coi.BKlDCK Confess. Knquir. 
Spirit iii. (1833) 64 One spirit, working diversly* now 
awakening strength, and now glorifying itself in wcaknciis. 
[.Sec Author ‘s Note.'\ 1882 Swinbuknk Maty Stuart iii. i. 
jia Men’s minds Are with affections diversly distraught. 

• ta. [=?()F. diversemenli] Wickedly, evilly, per- 
versely. Obs. rare. 

25*3 !'•*• Brknkks Froiss, I. vi. 4 This .sayd kyng goiierned 
right diuersly his realme by y* exortneion of Sir Hewe 
Spencer. 

Diversness, obs. var. of Divek.sene.sh. 
t Dive’rsoiy, sb. Obs. [ad. L. dl-f properly 
diversdri-umy fodgiiig-placc, inn, f. di'-vertdre to 
turn aside, turn in, resort, lodge ; cf. OF. diver soire 
(i2th c.\ It. diversorio ‘an Inne, an ho.stcry.’ 
See Deveusary.] A place to which one turns in 
by the way; a tcmjiorary lodgirig-idace or shelter. 

<*2420 I.OVK Bonavenl, Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.). A conuui 
place.. bat wa.s lielod ahoiinc men for to .stonclc ptre for )fc 
reync & was icieped a dyuersoric. 2625 Chapman Odyss. 
XIV. 5 \(i Since the man . . In my st.^ 11 , a.s his diversoiy, stay’d. 
2681 Vr. Willis* Rem. died, Wks. Vociib., diversory,n divert- 
ing place, or a place to turn of one side out of the way. 

DivO'rSOry, rare-^. [f. 1.. divers- ppl. 
stem of divertlre to Divert + -ory.] Serving 
to divert, divertivc. 

2864 inWEUSTRR. [Cent, Diet cite.s North.) 

Divert (divout, d;)i-\ V. Also 6 dyv©rt(e. 
[a. OF. diveriir (14-1 5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) -It. 
divertire^ Sp. divertir^ ad. L. divertdre to turn indif- 
ferent directions, turn out of the way, with which 
is also blended L. devertdre to turn away or aside.] 

1. Irans. 'I’o turn aside (a thing, as a stream, etc.) 
from its (proper) direction or course ; to deflect 
(the course of something) ; to turn from one des- 
tination or object io another. 

. .* 54 * Hall Chron.y lien. IV (.an. 9) 38 b, They hcryng of 
his armic, were diuerted to the partes of Britnyn. 2649 
Milton Eikon. xxii, {Since] it w.as pruclaimM that no man 
should conceal him, he diverted his course. 26M Wallis in 
PePys* Diary VI. 209 The old Ch.'inncl . . for diverting the 
Thames whil st London Itridge was building. 2709 Audi son 
Tat Ur No. 161 F 8 My Eyes were soon diverted from this 
Prospect. 17^ Sullivan View Nat. II. 28 Wc read of 
irons, which being fixed in earth, diverted the stream of 
lijjhtning. 2843 Arnold Hist. Rome III. 170 Some of the 
xeiiiforccnierits..wcre aftcrwartls divcrled to other services. 
2873 .*/<:/ 36-7 Viet. c. 83 Prcainb., 'lo make good to the said 
Fund the sum so improperly diverted from it. 
t b. In medical use : cf. Diversion 1 b. Obs. 
2542 R. Copland Gatyen's Terap. a B j, Whan the humours 
th.Tt gatlierelh in the vlcerate partye.s is natyery fer of . . it 
behoueth to dyuert diyiic away that is in rcstreynyng. 
1541 — Guydon's Quest. Ch'rurg.yApo\yex\ . . vnder the Lrestes 
for to staunche and dyuerte the nuures of women, rdkr 
WiTTiK tr. Primritse's Pop. E*r. iv. 6 47a. 401 That.. the 
Physicians use. .revulsions, and diverting remedies. 

fc. refl. To turn aside; to betake oneself {po 
\ something different). Obs. 

1577 Hanmkn Anc. Reel. Hist. (1629) 134 They diverted 
themselves, and fled from their most loving and deare.st 
friends. 2te5 Try all Chert. 1. iii. in Bullen u, PI. III. sSa 
Whidi way soever I divert my selfe Thou seemst to follow 
with a loving eye. 2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv, (1701) 
i^/z He [Bionl diverting himself to Philosophy. 

2 . irtlr. (for refl.) To turn aside out of one’s 
course ; to deviate, digress (Jit. and Jig.). (The 
earliest sense exeniplificd ; now arch.) 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi. If that 1 shulde. . Fro this my 
purpose by any way diuerte. — Thebes 11. (R.), [He] List not 
once aside to diuert But kept his way. 25^ Hall Chron,. 
Rich, lily (an. 3)46 That when they approcned the marches 
..they should dyverte and take the next weye into Frauncc. 
2641 Evelyn Diary 2 Sept., As I returned, I diverted to 
see one of the Prince’s palaces. 2»3 Maundrkll Joum. 
Jerns. 33 We diverted a little out of the way to mc it. *774 
Bp. IIallifax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) «3 Studies., 

from which.. I should never have diverted. ,i8m Nelson 
20 Feb. in Nicolas Dhp. (xSijs) !• 4*3 Captain Richardson 
cannot divert from the immediate prosecution of niy orders. 
2895 W. MuNK^i/i A/V H. Halford 10 He.. was bred to 
physic, but ho diverted to the diplomaUc line. 

tb. To withdraw oneself, from; to 

part. (Also refl.) Obs. rare. 
fX555 HARitu'iKi.D Divorce Hen. Vlll (2878) 293 The 
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King might divert nnd divorce himself from Qneen j 
Katherine. ifc 4 R, Cawdkey Table Alph. (1613), ■ 

turne frum to another. iToS'ia Forhks in M. P. Brown 
SuppL Decis. (1824) V. 60 In case they should divert, 
and live separately. 

3. trans, (,lrans/. and To turn aside the 
course or tendency, or interrupt the progress, of 
(an action, design, feeling, etc.); to avert, want 
off, turn in another direction. 

1548 Hall ChroH.y Hen. VI (an. 38) 174 (They] studied to 
divert and turae from them, .all mischief or infortunitie. 

Shaks. Hen. 11. Prol. 15 The French. .Seeke to 
diuert the English purposes. i6a^ Milton Eikon. xi. no 
Which Omen . . God hath not diverted. 173a Popu Kp. 
Bathurst 51 Could France, .divert our brave designs? i8te 
Sm B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. iL 70 I’ersevcriug labour, 
not diverted from one object to another. 1874 Gnken Short 
Hist. vi. 1 4. 303 The indign.ation of the New Learning 
wa.s diverted to more practical ends. 

1 4. (?) To turn awry, or awtiy from the straight. 
Ohs. rare. 

1606 SiiAK.<}. Tr. Sf Cr. i. iii. 09 Frijjhts, change.s horrors, 
Diuert, and crackc, rend and deracinate The vnity, and 
married cal me of St<ates Quite from their Axure. 

6. To draw off (a person) from a particular 
course, design, etc. ; to cause (the mind, attention, 
etc.) one channel to another; to distract. 

c 1600 .SnAK.s. Sonn. cxv, Time whose milliond acciilcnts. . 
Diuert strong inindes to the course of altering thinges. 
1667 Mii.'ion P. IX. 814 Other c.'irc. .May have diverted 
from continiinl watch Our great Forbidder. X704 Mi-:arni>^ 
Duct. Hist. (1714' I. 307 Presently after which Augustus 
was diverted by a Revolt of the Armenians. 178a Cowpkr 
Let. II Nov., Less profitable .amusements divert their 
attention. x8*^ C. Brontk Villetit xi, .She had an im- 
portant avoc.ation. .to All her time, divert her thoughts, and 
divide her interest. 187^ I.. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. i. 5 People arc diverted from the weak part of the 
story by this ingenious confirmation, 
b. Mil. \ see DivicJJsiOxN 3. 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Coticstnji:^io 309 To divert the 
Spanish forces. 1665 Ma.nlev (irotius' Lino C. IVarrcs 
596 It was necc5S.ary first to divert the Enemy to some 
other part. 

6. To draw away from fatiguing or serious occu- 
pations ; pleasurably to excite the mind or attract 
the attention ; to entertain, amuse. 

x66a J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Arttlvtss. 278 Paste and 
Sugar, .wliicli were brought to the labic, rather to divert 
the Eye, than to sharpen the Appetite. 1709 Stgelp. 
Taller No. 106 Fi, 1 had neither Fricnd.s or Books to 
divert me. 1858 Hawtiiokne Pr. 4 * It. JrHls. I. 259 The 
people . . seemed much diverted at our predicament. 

D. rcjl. To entertain, amuse, recreate oneself; 
to give oneself to diversion. Now rare. 

x68o R. Cork Justice Find, xa When they are alone, nnd 
seek company to divert themselves, .so to elude the length 
of time, f x^S Hutchinson Mcm. Col. JluUhinson 
22 He.. often diverted himself with a viol. 1719 Dk Foe j 
Criwf (1840' I. xi. 182, 1 used frequently to visit my boat I 
. .sometimes I went out in her to divert myself. x8oo Rtcd. j 
Jrnl. ly. V85 [HeJ wa.s diverting himself widi some of his I 
cumpuiiton.s at the rural diversion of hop, spring, and leap. 

*|- C. intr, (for rejl.') — prec. Ohs. rare. 

1670 (7. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 177 He apply 'd himself 
to divert amongst other young men, rather than to converse 
amongst books. 

1 7. trans. T'o cause (lime) to pass ple.asantly ; 
to while away, Ohs. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quntedds Com. IVhs. (1709) 2x4 They 
diverted IheAfternoon playing at All-Fours. 17x68 HEI.VOCKK 
Voy. routid World 395, I urged that.. going to 

California would divert our time. ,1773 Mrs. Chaponk 
ImproT'. Mind (1774) I, How trilling is the talent of divert- 
ing HI I idle hour, 
lienee Dlv«*rted ///. a. 

x6oo Shaks. a. K L. II. iii. 37, I r.athcr will subiect me 
to the malice Of adiuerted blood and bloudie brother. x6o8 j 
Chapman Byron's Trag. iv. Wks. 1873 11 . 278 Their diverted ' 
ears, 'I'hcir kicks turned tons, x8xa L. Hi'nt in Examiner . 
7 Dec. 771/1 How is he to hold the b.al.ance with diverted 
ews, and a hand th.at is trembling with passion ? 

&ve*rter. [f. prec. h -er b] Ouc who or 
that which diverts : sec the verb. 

x6ax-5i Burton Anat, Mel. 11. ii. iv. 28a 'Tis the best 
Nepenthe, surest cordiall, sweetest alterative, present’si 
diverter. x66x Walton Angler (ed. ;j) 42 Angling was.. 

A rest to his mind, a checrer of his spirits, a diverter \ed.\ 
divcrtioii] of sadness. 17x7 Philip Qwarll 204 Seeing his i 
liclovcd Divert ers carrying .away by those Birds of i*rey, ; 
he runs in for his Bow. Mod. A diverter of young people. 

DiveTtiblOf rare. [f. L. divert-Ire to 
Divkut + -IJU.K.] Aide or liable to be diverted. 
Ilencc Slvertihl'llty, capability of being di- 
verted. 

1881 Fair Trade Cry ii The divertibility of trade is proved 
by its diversion. 

t !Dive*rticle, Ohs. Also 7 -icule. [ad. L. 
dtverfieul-um ; see below. In F. divertietde.'] 

1, A liyway or bypath ; a turning out of the main 
way or straiglit course. Also 7^. 

X57a-6 Lammarue Peramh. Kent (1826) 234. Neither of 
them standelh in the full .Hweepe..of those Rivers, but in 
a diverticle, or by w.ay. 1634 T. Johnson Pnrey's Chirurg, 

IJ. (1678) 37 The Arst entrance, .is not .stn ight, but full 
of many divertioles and crooked paths. 1677 Gale: Crt. 
Gentiles tv. 55 Who made Bic heart, and knows al the diver, 
ttcules or turnings and windings of it. X78a T. Warton 
Hist. Kiddittgfon 52 (T.V I suspect there was a diverticle 
of the Akeman shooting from Whichwood towards Idbury. 

2. » OjyicKTicuLiiu a. 

>847 CXAIG, Divertkh . . in Anatomy, any hollow append- 


age which belongs to and communicates with the cavity of 
the intestinal canal, and terminates in a cul'iie-sac. 

X)iir6rti*C‘lllur9 a. [f. L. dTvenicuftsm: see 
below and -ar *.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a diverticulum. 

^ x849-c|a Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 827/1 A left gall-bladder. . 
is [a] diverticular production of the gall-duct. 1878 Bell 
Gegenhaur's Comp. Anat. 49 A diverticular outgrowth. 

Direrti'Clllatet a. [f. next + -ate -.] Pro- 
vided with a diverticulum. Also, in same sense, 

Biverti'oiilaited a. 

X870 Rollrston Anim. Life 130 Thediverticulate portion 
of the digestive tract. 

il Divertioillllltl (daivditi'ki^lf^m). PI. -a. 
[L. di- diverticulum a byway, byptath, deviation, 
wayside shelter or lodging; f. (J^ertirt to turn 
down or aside, f. De- I. i -t* verlfre to turn.] 

1 1. A byway ; a way out. means of exit. Ohs. 

X647 W. Strono Trust 4; Acc. Steward 19 Some.. love 
divcrticulacs and turne aside unto crooked waies. 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ill. 6 i;} 159 Were 

it not for these Diverticula, whereby it (nrej thus gains 
an Exit, Uwould . .make greater Havock than now it doth. 

2. A smaller side-branch of any cavity or passage ; 
in Anat. applied usually to a blind tubular process ; 
in Pathitl. to a malformation having this character. 

x8iq Pantologia^ Diverticulum^ a mal-formation or di.s- 
easea appcaraiicu of intestine, in which a (wrtion of in- 
testine goes out of the regular course of the tube. x8ax 
in CKAim Technol. Diet. xSyx Darwin Dese. Man 1 . i. 
27 The CTCum is a branch or uiverticulum of the inte.stinc, 
ending in a ciil-de.ii.ac. x88o Mivaut in Contemp. Eer>. 
285 llie South PaciAc, of which all other oceans and se.as 
ma^e regarded as diverticula or reaches. 

11 iKLvertillietl'to (dxVertfmc ntti). PI. 

•t08. [It. = diversion, pastime, pleasure.] fa. 
Diversion, amusement. Ohs. b. Mtts. ~ Diver- 
TiasiCMENT a. 

*759 Goi.nsn*. Polite Learn, iii. (Globe) 42^2 Where., 
abbds turned .shepherds, and shepherdesses without sheen 
indulge tluir inno«^ent divertinienti 1 18x3 Spirit Put, 
Jrnls. (1824) '9^ Haydn compohc<i. .20 divertimentos for 
various iM.‘;trumcnts. x88o (jKuve Diet. Mus.^ Diverti. 
metiti\ a term employed for various pieces of music. 1887 
Athensemn 9 Apr. 489/3 (St.anf.) We find five large serenades 
.and divcrlimeiiti fur wind instruments. 

Dive*rting, vbl. sh. [-iwo l.] The action 
of the verb Divert ; diversion. Also attrib. 

161 X F 1.0K10, Diuertita^ a diuerting, a remouing. a x6xa 
Donne Bia0aRa7o< (1A44) 2x3 All darke and d.Tngcrous .Sc- 
ce.ssion.s and divciting.s into points of our Freewill, nnd of 
(Ws Destiny. 16x7 JIikron iVhs. II. 237 'To obtainc of 
God the diuerting or turning by of .some great iiidgements. 
1681 fsee Divkksory jAJ. X895 Daily Citron. 19 Jan. 5/5 
The diverting of the w.atcr to the old workings. 

Bive'rting,///* a. [f. as prec. + -INQ -'.] That 
diverts or turns aside; distracting; amusing. 

x 65 x Baxter In/, Bapt. 224 To thnist in mens names and 
words.. was iin.sea.*ionahte and diverting, xyoo S. Ij. tr. 
C. Fryke's Voy. E, Ind. 168 'Fbcir Comedies . . arc very 
divertuifr. 178X Cowpkk (title) The Diverting History of 

i ohn Gilpiu. iByx Mori.ey Voltaire (1886) X44. 1878 

1 . H. G1HB.S Ombre x Ombre., the mo.st diverting ., of 
games. 

Hence Bive*rtiiig^ adv. ; Biya’rtin^eM. 

1697 Collier /iM//f&r.6Vaf/g>fvi.(x73o)t6BThc Divertingness 
of it. X70X STKYfK Life Aylmer xiv. (R.), He. .then added, 
divertingly, that this argument thei-efore arose of wrong 
understanding the word. X837 FraseVs Mag. XV. 339 1 Icr 
sensibility appears to be strangely— wc had ulmobl said 
divertingly— acute. 

t IMvertise, v. Obs. Also 7 -izo. [f. F. di- 
vertiss- lengthened stem of divertir to Divert : cf. 
advertise^ and sec -ire. Stressed by Bailey dive'r- 
tlse\ Johnson has flftw;'/rj<?.] 

1. trans. = Divert i b, 

XM7 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 338 Let it [the ulcer] bleed 
well, to divertize the fluxion, 

2. To distract the attention of : to dniw off ; = 
Divert 5. 

X648 Evelyn A/f'iW. (1857] Til. rj If the .army were but 
conveniently divertised, both this city .and llic udj.accnts to 
it would be so associate as [etc.]. X65X J. Vaught tr. 
Camus' Nat. Paradox 161 Every one’s attentions were 
divertised according to their diAerent inclinations. 

8. To entertain, amuse; •r* D ivert 6. Chiefly 
rejl. : To enjoy oneself, make merry. 

1651 tr. Dedas-Coveras' Don Fenise 32 Die ordinary 
entertaines wherewith 1 divertised my selfe. 1671 tr. 
Ftrjas' Voyt. Mauritania 1*3 The King .. bad him take 
care to divcrtisc me. 1673 Wycmerlkv Gentl. Dane. 
Master 1. ii, I think we had better, .divcrtisc the gcnilc- 
man at cards till it l>e reaily. 1696 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 
62 Sir Roger L’Estrange w.as wont to d’vcrtisc himself 
with Cocking in his Father's Park. 

Hence Divortiaing ^l. entertaining, amusing. 
1655 Theophania 84 Tils humour fwas] so divertising. 
1667 Pki-ys Diary 28 May, To hear the nightingale uiid 
other l>ird.<i, and here Addles, and there n harp, nnd here 
a Jew’s truTiip, and here laughing, and there fine people 
walking, is mighty divurtising. 1694 Growne Married 
Bean 1. s The compliment is not divcriisiiig. 

Bivertiaement (divd'Jtizmcnt). arch. [ad. 
F. divertissement (15th c.) action of diverting, 
diversion, f. divertiss - : see prec. and -ment.] 

1. The action of diverting or fact of being di- 
verted ; recreation, entertainment, ^ Diversion 4. 

1631 Horhks Govt, ijjr Stfc. Kp. Dcd., Some for divertlse- 
ment, and some for ousincsse. 17x9 London ft Wish 


CoMpl. Gard. 287 Nature now affcctl.sj no better divertue- 
ment than to he amazing us with Miracles of fertility, X85A 
J. .S, C. Annorr Napoleon (185^) I. i. ai He left the oat ana 
the hall, .and in this strange divertlseineni found exhiUrat- 
ing jny. 1894 J. Winsor Cartier to Fronteuac 200 Half 
trader, half explorer, wholly bent on divertiseirieuti 

2. with a and ft. An instance of this ; an enter- 
tainment, amusement ; »;Diver 810N 4 b. 

Howell For. Trasf. xix. (Arh.) 80 In this variety of 
studies mul divcitisments. 1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4314/3 
There will be .. Mulches, and other Divertisenients. 
xtox Stru i t .s/ii/Tr Past. ni. iv. 187 The juggler’s exhi- 
bition . .consists of four diveriisements. 1865 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1 . 352 The div( rti‘.c;iucntsof his leisure. 

b. Divkktiksement 2. 

X667 Pkpvs Diary 7 jaii., A most excellent play in all 
respects, but especially iii divertisement, though it be a deep 
tragedy. 1803 Fdin. A’ it-. II. x8xx 'J'. Mookk Mem. 
(1833) iH. 314 'i'uu late for the divertlscincnt in the 
opera. 

II DivOTtissaut, a. Obs. Also S divertiaant. 

[F. diverlissanty pr. pplc. of divertir to Divert.] 
Diverting, entertaining, ]>ltasing. 

x64$ Evelyn Diary 31 Jnn., One of the most divertissaut 
and considerable vistas in the world. 1664 - .Sylva 1x679) 
27 These sweet, and ilivertissunt Plantations. 2730 6 
Bailkv (folio), DiveFtisant, diverting. 

II Divertissement (cbVfrti snian). [F. di- 
version, also 'a ballct-inteiiudc. piece of music for 
scvei.!! iiLstrumcnts * (LittrO\] 

1. An LMitcrlainincnt ; 1 Tiveutihkmknt 2 . 

1804 P.‘din. Ec7f. V. 86 The whole parly.. w'cre called 
upon to rciicat the divert itsemeni in a more public . . 
manner. 1816 Byron in Moore Z.i/Sf(i8j2)lII. 328(.Stanf.) 
All kiiuls of concerts and clivcrtisseineiils on every canal of 
this aquatic city. i8Bj Pall Mall G. Sent. 3/1 Novels, 
tales, and advvnture.s of every hind. It is by these diver- 
tissements that the taste for reading Is first developed. 

2. A kind of ballet ; a short ballet or other enter- 
tainment given between acts or longer pieces ( « F. 
entr'acte ) ; formerly al.so a piece of music contain- 
ing several niDvemciils. 

r 17x8 F.ari, ok Aile-shury Mem. (1890) 710 She hath 
nothing in her head but plays, operas, and all divertisse- 
ments. X794 M athia.s Purs. Lit. 11798)257 Messrs. Fox, 
Sheridan, and Grey, arc preparing a now Serious Diver- 
tissement, or Pas tie Trois, with new scenes, dres.se.s, and 
decorations, called, ‘ Le Dircctoire F.xei utif*. 1840 Mookk 
Lalla K. Pref. (1850) 14, I must not oiiiit to itniice the 
splendid Divertissement founded upon it. x88o (.'iROVK 
Diet. Mus.y Divertissement^ a kind of short ballet.. Also a 
pot-pourri or piece on given mot fs . .The term is no lunger 
used. 1888 Times 26 June tv/v. Advt., The new grand 
spectacular hallcl divertissement. 

Divortiv© (div.rjliv, doi-), II. Now [f. 

Divert + -ive; cf. It. divertivo (I'lorio),] Tend- 
ing to divert ; having the property of diverting or 
producing divemiou; distractive; amusing, enter- 
taining. 

1598 Florio, Dimrtiua^ diuertiue or remouing. Guerra 
dinertiuat diuertiue war. ^ i66x Fkltham Resolves (ed. 8) 
II. xxi, By rf..ason of. .the divcitivc crowd of other occasions, 
Rich men haue not leisure. 1670 JC. R. Animadv. Gian- 
vills Ne Plus (///m 7 Suiiiething so charming and divertive 
in this discourse. 1707 J. Johnson (Tergym.'Vade M. App. 
xii, Several Inscriptions that arc Real, but Jocular and 
Divcrtivc. X83X P'rasers Mag, III. 28 Greatly divertive 
to the inward man. 

t Dive*rtment. Ob.s, [-mbnt.] Diversion. 

X6K3-18 Daniel Coil. Hist. Eng. (1626) 83^ The prose* 
(luulion . . thereof was no.ythcr by him or his successors 
(Kauing other diuertmenls) eiier throughly accomplished. 
X635 A. Stakkord I'cm. Glory (1869) 116 The manifold 
diverlineiits imadent to your Sexc. 

II Dives (tl-ri’vfz). [L. dives rich, a rich man.] 

1. The Latin word for * rich (man) \ occurring 
in the Vulgate, Luke xvi ; whence commonly taken 
as the proper name of the rich man in that parable ; 
and nsetl gencrically for ‘rich maii\ Hence 
Divoadom, the condition of lieing a ‘ J )ives ’. 

c X386 CiiAUCEK .Sompn. T. X64 La/nr ami dines lyuirden 
cliucrsly. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 2/9 Dines for bus 
dclical lyf to deiiel wonlf*. 1x93 H. Parker (////(f) DIucs 
and Pauper. 1588 I.ui-ton {title) A Drc.'imc of the Dcuill 
and Diucs. 16x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 281 I'lucry 
one h.ad rather be a I 3 iues, then a Dinus : a ricli sinner, then 
a poorc Saint. 1640 Ba.stw ick Lord Bps. yi. t'b, Doc not 
our Diveses, our rirh I.ord J^rel.atcs. .guc in their Purple, 
Siatten, Velvet? 1848 Tiiacki-ray Van. Fair Ivii, 'Phcrc 
must be rich and poor, I >ives says, sin.icking his claret. 
X89X Pall MallG. 6 Or.i. 7 2 Pleading and mtreating with 
the Ghristiaii I.)i vest's, of which ilif land is full, for the 
tiny l.az.iiTis lying hard hy their gate. 

x88a Besani All .Sorts xxviil, Paiiperdom, Divesdom, 
taxes, and all kind.s of things. 

2. Im 7 V. Dives costs : costs on the higher scale. 

Under an old practice of the Court of Chancery^ .a plaintiff 
who sued in forma pauperis (and wlif> therefore if ho failed 
in his action could nut be condeinncd to pay the defmidant’s 
costs) was .suiiiet lines, in ca'.e the action was successful, 
allowed to recover from the defendant f'lily 'p.auper costs ’, 
which were costs tuxeil on .a low serde ; while in other cases 
he W’as allowed to recover what by way of contra.st were 
called ‘dives costs’, mxed on ihc ordinary rc.tIc. 

x8^ Consol. Orders in Chancery xl. 5 Such co.sts shall 
be taxed as dives costs unless the Court shall otherwise 
direct. 1885 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Div. 870 In 1701 f.ord .Somers allowed a pauper ‘dives 
costs’, that is, costs like other suitors. Ibid, 877. 

Div©8t (divc'sl, V. [A refashioning, 

after I ., analogies, of earlier Dkvbht from French. 
OF. through its later form deveslir, gave 
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dezfcsf jmnicfliatoly, while its mediicval latinization 
iiisvt'sfiri:. reoliTied lo ilivtisiire (after .ancient I.. 
tilvt-Ut^re, dJve} t:!>r, etc.) has given divest y and this, 
flirongit the general preference for the I-nLin over 
the Krcnch forms of the prefixes has supplanted 
dcTesf, except in legal use, where botli are round,} 

1. tnins. 'I'o unclothe, undress, disrobe ; to sU ip 
elolliing, or of any covering, ornament, etc. 

[1583-1809: see Dkvksi* 1, ■■i.l 1795-1814 Wmrsw’. 

VI. 161 v\ leafy Kfove Discolouretl, thontllvol* r|. 
JB47 liu;Kf;NS Haunted M. ii, Divesting herself of her out- 
<>f-cfoor attire. x8m Lang ll’'tTnd. India 327 Haviii;' 
divc-ifod liimsrlf of the dust with which he was iroveieil. 
1870 K. Pkacock Skirl. 1 . 32 .Some of thcCioihic win- 
dows had been divested of their tracery. 

2 . fig. To Strip (a person or thing) &f possessions, 
rights, or attributes; to denude, disjiosscss, deprive; 
Ic.ss usu.ally in good sense, to free, rid. 

[1563-1686 : see Devfst 3.I 1648 Hunting of Fox 36 A 
prcvadiiig Faction, .luilh llivostc«l liiin of all his Rights. 
1769 K. iJAStkorT .V/i/. Hist. Cniana 136 [.MonkaysJ arc 
frequently tamed .. but they can never be divesttd of a 
mischievous disjiosition. iBiS Jas. .Mim. /■ r/V. IndUi II. iv. 

V. .’04 IhveNtinK hirnof tin; j:M\-crniniMit. i88s FAKKAK/iVf'.V 
Cht\ 11 . if.v5 He divests them .U' their antithetiiMl charactei. 

b. /V//. To divest oneself of \ to bit ip or dispos- 
sess oneself of; to put off, throw off, lay aside, 
abandon, rid oneself of. 

1605 .Shaks. I Citrx. j. 50 Now \vc will diue^t vs both of 
Rule, Intertiit of 'rcriitory, Cites of .'^t.ate. 1767 Llack- 
STONK Cotnnt. 1 1 . V. 70 He acir.cd to dive.-t hiiiisdf of this 
undoubted flower of his crown. 1843 KhiULC .S'.vw. ili. 
fiS.|E)f>6 Dive-'iiiii; oinselvvs, for a niitmcnt, of .-ill irniues- 
Kions rcceivvil fioni otluT kind- of evidcin.i:. 1856 Dock ■ 

I. ogiciJtr. FaiHi v. i. § 2. yv ^\'c have a mural nature from 
which we cannot divest ourstl^es, 

3 . To jiut off (clothes, or :inything worn or repre- 
sented as woni' ; to lay aside, nb.aiulon. Now rnyc. ; 

I1566 1765: see Dccfsr 4.I 1639 t«. Damki. [■|'>T7V. 70S, 

I endeavour To pul of Alan, ami iTraillie to divr>t. 1673 
Lady's I '.id. 11. § 4 1* 10. Kiiuwi'ii* hardly wc can 
tlivcsi our voliiptuou-Me.-is and aiiiliiiion. 1835 ftnowNtNo 
J\traie{x.'is 1. sj, I will <li\rsl .'ll! fear. 

4 . Icno. '1 o take away (property, etc., vested in : 
.any one) ; to jiliuiiate, convey away ; ^ Dhvkbt 5. ' 

[1574-1848: see DiivfchT 5.1 i-flqP urn ford ^ Fast's ; 
Laio AV/. III. 4ri7 The asslgnocs putting his mark on them ! 
could not divest file consignor’s right. 1818 (hu tsn ./.f/iv.v/ ( 
(eil. v) XXXV. ,\iii. § 5 No cstali; or inti-r»-..sl can be barred by j 
a line, unless it i-; divested out of the real owner, either I 
before llie tino isle>b'd, or by the operation of the fine i 
Itsolf. 1845 SiKi'iii-.N CVw/;;/, /ia/»v /''«A’'.uC74i U. 14$ The j 
nruperty of a bankrupt is. .made li.able lo be divested from 
mm and disti ftintid. j 

^ ea/<h‘/ir. 'I'o vest, invest. j 

1638 Sni T. Kr-.uiiKHr Trii,". ^ed. 2) 33’ W’hen ApoKu 
ilivcsts himsflh* in his ino*t ardent splendour, a t 66 t 
Hh Yi.iN ///»•/. i'ivshyt, (rfi; ..) 3 .M '1 hat anthi/rily which wa> 1 
ilive.tcd by (lod in Ills Majesty's person. I 

lienee Dive'sting vbl. j 7 >., Dive'sted ///. a. 

• The latter is found loosely used for: .Devoid cf.\ 
171a rKiiiJiAOX Pircot. O'/.-? ',/nfV«.r(cd. 4) 80 'I’lils w'ould 
l»e a Dive^ling i»f Hit nvselvci. 174a Mcpu. if. Fufii r 

II. dbt, 1 . . wu', (iluirely divested of the vanity of wishinuf to 
‘hint? in bonowi d oriiain* nis, 1815 NV. II. Iuki.a.M) 

.St yU.>!di'Oiunti;.i 30'j iioto, lly no me.uv.i divt•^lcd of a lltci ary ' 
t.'doni .iL rv Uiit. 

t Divest, /rt. Short for Divk.sted. nr/v:. 

rti679 f.rr. DunciiV ll-rod (it. iv, .\s those who bore them : 
...Seem’d, by their Looks, uf inoic tliaii l.ife divest. * 

Dive'S’tible, rare. [f. Divk.st : see -ni.K.] | 
Capable of being divested. j 

,1648 I JoYLU .SVr»i///. f.i’X'C y 2 Liberty beim; ti.Mj 

high .a Tilessiiii; to liC divest ible of that nature hy circum- ' 
stamxvs. i 

Dive'stitive, [f. as next: see -ive.] Hav- ; 
ing the property or function of divesting. 

itoa-xa [Ikniham Fation. 'fndk. livid. (18271 L 43 j 
Ablative, or say divestitive facts. 183a .Ai'S'iiv furispr, ' 
II. 2v. 914. 1875 lAwri,' (iaius o lnlro<l. (ed. 3 

'i’itli;, .is a fact Invcsiirive or l)ive.stitivc of Kight.s and 
Obli^.ations. 

Divestiture (divc*.stitiui, d.->i-). Also 7 de-. 

[f. motl.l./. divestU- ppl. stem of divestJrc to Di- 
vtsr : cf. investiture^ and sec -uitK, Cf. F, deves- 
titiirei\ The act of divesting. 

1 , Deprivation of a pos.scsbion or right ; dispos- 
.sessitin; alienation ; see I’Iivkht 2, 4. 

160X Hr. W. Bahi.ow Dtfe.nce Aiij b, Hy iho diueslilure of 
the arcusers from their jilaccs. 1640 Rr. Hall Fpisc. 11. 

XV, Ifn is sent away without remedy with .a devotiture 
from bis pretended oid'TH. 1794 Mr.s. Pio/zi .Synon. J. 145 
Proud honour that shilnk-s from the idea of divestiinre. 
1883 1.1). ( .’RAiciiiJ.L in Laiv Rrp. 9 App. C.ase.'; 312/2 Then: ^ 
wa.s otd.y a conditional divestiture of the truster. ! 

2 . Putting off of clothing ; also fig. ! 

i8ao Lamh Elia Ser. i. ( hrisl's Hasp. 35 I Vni'.v Ago^ The I 

effccl of this divestiture. 1875 I.iCinrioor Connn, Cot. ii. , 
15 'riie •y'rcVjvatt. .is a divestiture of the ixiwers of evil, 
a liberation from the dominion of the flc.sh. 

Bivestmeilt (div^’stment, dai-). [f. Divest 
+ -MENT.] The action of divesting or stale of 
being divesicii ; divestiture. 

1^7 Di vKSTMtNT. 1664 II. Moke Mysl. Iniq. 407 
Ihcir DcvcMiucnt of all Political Power.] 17^ Uiciiaruson 
C om (lEop 1 1 . 03. a 1831 A. Knox Ktun. (18441 L ‘>3 The 
Apostle . . would that we have poverty amidst our riches, 
and divestment in the midst of our poss«v',sions. 1854 Al. J. 
Rooi n in llnrgon l.ivt-s j ... Cd. .l/.v* I. i.>i T/> otTfi.i 
the dlvcslment >A ;v lrt>dy vims bi/niid 


j Divestura (divc bUujr, dai-)', sk [f. Divest + 

I -I'UE : cf. also Devkstukk.] The act of divesting ; 
j putting or stripping off ; unclothing ; divestiture, 
i 1648 Boylk /.,»wv iv. (i66o) 37 When their dives- 

! ture of Mortality dispenses them from those. .Duties. 1865 
I /i.Tjr. Soc. Snbj. 150 ) l.*Lsty divesture of prejudice. 

I So Dlve’stnxe v., to strip of a vesture, unrobe. 

. 1854 SvtJ. Douf.li. Balder xxiii. 117 Dethroned, dis- 

■ c rowned, divestured. 

Divet, var. of Divot. 

Divi, colloci. alibieviation of Dividenii ; see 
j also Divvy. Divlce, obs. form of Dkvicr. 
tDlvl*ciate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Di -1 or ? De- f 
T.. vitiare gvindre) to sixnl, injure, mar, f. vitium 
blemish. I trans. To corrupt, defile. 

f 1470 Hapoi.no C/tron. i;vri. vii, The women cuer they 
diuiciale In encry place. 

Dividable (divoi dab’l), a . [f. Diviiie V . ! 
i -AllbE.] 

j 1 . Capable of being divided ; divisible. 

1587 (JoLotNG Pe ^tomay vi. 72 Cod. .Is one in Idm-sclfe, 

I and m no part dinidahle. i6ji8 Coke On T.itt. i, 386 b, 
Land': in the County of Kent, tluat arc callt^d (fauclkiiidt.', 

I which larnls are diuidabic betwccnc the brothers, a 1774 
j Z. PitAKCK .Srrm. (1770) I. ii. (R.), ‘J’o make them li.'iid 
: and not easily ilividable. 1890 Ulustr. i.ond, Nt^os 20 
•Sept. 3^3/3 All that comnadcH had.. was equally dividable. 

t 2 . Having the function of ilividing. Ohs. 
x 6 o 6 Sn \ Ks. Tr. 4 Cr. i. iii. 105 PcucefuU Commerce 
I friiiu dividable shores. 

Hence Divl‘dableii«M, divisibility. 

1674 R. (loDnirv Inj. «5- Ah. Physic 36 Denying the 
divid.-ililencss of Mercury. 

Diviclant, v.nr. of Dutdent, Ofis. 

Divide .. d i voi -d) , 7>. Also 4 - <5 di •, dy • , devyde, 
dyvide, 4 7 devido, 5 Se. dewydvO, dewid. 
[ME. de-, dhiden, ad. L. dtvidfre to force asunder, 
ck‘.ave, ajiporlion. distribute, separate, remove) : 
cf. It. dividcre, Sp., Pg. dividiy\ F. has diviser 
(()!''. deviser)', see Devihe.] 

I. 1 ‘rarisitive senses. 

1 . To separate (a thing) into parts, or \ n number j 

or collective body) into smaller groups ; to split I 
up, cleave ; to break or cut asunder. | 

c 1374 CiiAecFK BofiJt, HI. pr. ix. 65 (Camb. MS.) Tliylke j 
thing h-at symply is o Ihln^, wilh-owten any dcuysyon, tl.o ; 
errohr and folyc of tiiankynde d«p.'u teth and dcuydctli it. j 
i^a WvcLiE I h'inys iii. 25 L)«;uydith, he sciih, the cjuyk ■ 
oluld in two parties. C1470 Hh.s’RV JFatlaee ix. 1046 Hy.-^ | 
power seme he yarl tlcwyd in twa. 1579 Fulkk Ihskins' 
Pari, 158 Wo iircake and deuide this holy hreade. 16x1 
IjIui.k Pan. v. 28 'J’hy kingdome is diunled, and giueu to 
the AIrdes and Persians. f7ia- 14 Poi-k Rape i>cck Hi. 148 
'rhe Peer iu»w spreads the glitt’ring Koi fcx wdde, 'r'inclose 
the Lu' k ; now joins it, to divitlc. 1776 Jrnt. U.R. Con- 
lyvss 17 Jnlj', If a question in a debate cont.ains^ niorc 
jxirts than one, any member may have the same divided 
info as many questions as oUrts. 1849 Macaulay f/ist. 
F'l.if I ij*}-? Arqylc divided his mountaineers into three 
rtgiments. 

b. To divide ike Jtoof\ lo have divided or cloven 
liooH. (A Ilebr.aism of Scripture.) 

138* Wycijv I.t'V. xi. 7 A sowo that al he it that sche 
dyuidith [1388 depart ilhj the cUc, slic chcwilh not kiub:. 
1611 Pini.K I’bc swine, ihnugh he diuide the hoofe 
and be cloiicn foiled, yet hee cheweth not the cud. 1674 ; 
N. Cox Gcntl. Recreat. iii, (1677.1 j All sfii'ts of greater I 
Fowl, viz. those who divide the r»x)t. ' 

c. To pcnclmte by motion through, |)a£».s through \ 
or .across, * cleave ’ ; also transf, lo make (a path' | 
through', '. fact, and rheti) 

1590 Sj'KNSKU (b V -’^i- ‘8 ..with strong flight did ■ 
forcibly clivytle The yielding .ayre. 1855 'I'knnvson Maud j 
r i. 16, I heard The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide i 
the shurbleriti.g niglit. 187* .Si'i;Kt;i":oN Treas, Daz’. Ps. l.wi. ■ 
6 'I'o divide a pathway through such a sea. ' 

t d. To flotcTinine, decide. Obs. rare. 

l)ALKV.\iW.F.tr. Lrstids f/ist. Riot. viii. (iSqrj) 74 The 
Erie Doughis. .bidis ouUier ^cild him sclfc, or the moriir 
dinydi: it wiili the sworde. 

2 . 'Fo scjiaratc into branches ; to c,ausi: to ramify. 

( 1400 Lanjranc's Cirufg. 26 pat [hj spirit of lijf my^te be 

l)roii3l bi hem to al |ie bodi het^« .arteries ben devydeJ many 
weiss. ftid. 158 pis veync. ..strecchik to kc vtterc: partie of 
kc sehuldi'c ^ ptre is dyuydid. 1659 Ik Harris ParivaVs 1 
fron Age 16-, 'J’his Fort stood upon h point, which divided j 
the Kheyn into Arms or llraiichv.s. 18^ Kanr Grin- ' 
nt'tl Exp. 1 . (1856) 478 The rod or staff is divided at right ■ 
angles in tw'o pieces. i 

3 . To separate or mark out (a continuous whole) i 
into ])arls (in fact, or in thought) ; to make to con- ! 
sist of i:iarts, or to distinguish the parts of. Said ! 
of a personal agent, or of a line or boundary ; usu- 
ally with the number of parts specified. Most freq. j 
in pass. ; sometimes referring chiefly to condition, 
and so nearly =« to consist of (so many) parts. 

c 1380 WvcLiK Set. H’hs. 11 . 407 CrisL devydik al man- 
Icynde in kre partis. £1400 Lan/ranPsCirnrg. 108 Dyuers 
men . . dyuyden be brayn panne diuerslych ; summen nomii- 
bred 1110 1 j<jonys {>.'111 siiinmc okir spoken of. X45o*x530 Myrr. 
our f.adye 3 I’hys huke ys deuyded in to thre partes. x66s 
Hooicis Mievogr. Pref. Fb, A Ruler divided into inches and 
small pin ts. 1667 Miltom P. L. iv. 688 Thir songs Divide 
the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven. 1777 J. Rams* 
i)t;N {title) Description of an Engine lor dividing 
Str.!! dit l.,mcs on Mathematical InstrumenPi. vm Rneycl. 
Brit. 1 1 1 . 43 Parry- Pity, is when a coat isdivideu l>y several 
lines drawn ubliqucly from .side to side. x8^ Penny Cvcl. 
:»TV« Oraduulion is the name cuminonly applied lo 


the art of dividing mntheniaticfd and astrunondcal instru- 
ments. 1864 TaNNVSt'N En. Ard. 733 A little ^ioden .. ail 
round it ran a walk Of shingle, and a w'alk divided it. 

b. Billiards, To distinguish (the ball) into dis- 
tinct parts or points to be aimed at. 

1858 Crawley Billiards (1859) 44 The old and more 
usual style uf play is to divide the object ball. ..striking your 
own ball full in the centre ; by the side stroke just the re- 
verse pL-in is adopted, and you divide your uwii ball and 
strike the object ball full. 

4 . To separate into classes; to distinguish the 
kinds of; to class, classify, fb. Formerly, in 
scholastic use, To draw di.stinctions with regard 
to ; also absol . ; -Dihtinguihh 4 b. 8. 

Z55X T. Wilson Logike (1567) 15 a, I would diuide this 
worde Canis into a Dogge, a fishe of the sea, and a 
st.u rc in the Eleinentc, thus might I saie, Cants is cither 
I :i Dogge that liucth vpon the ycarth, or a fishe, [etc.J. 
Ibid. 50 1 ), Compar.ations are dcuided iwoo maner of wayes, 
for, cither thei Ijee etiuall, or not eqiiall. 0x763^ .SniiNSTONK 
Ess. 225 Mankind, in general, may be divided into persons 
of nndersl.anding, and persons of genius. 1845 W. 
Hamili'ON Pop. 'Educ. iii, (cd. 2) 37 We commonly divide 
tlie pcuple into agriciilturnl .'ind manufacturing. 

6. To separate (a thing) from something else, or 
(things) from each other ; tO'icut off, sunder, part. 

c 1380 Wy(:i.ii' IPks. (1B80) 226 If ke pope & allc his clerkis 
weren dyuydid fro rrislis cnirchc. X38a — 9 .^ane. i. 23 
Saul .md Jon.’ithas loucli. .in depth ihei ben not dcuj'dide. 
1480 Cax ion Chron. Pine, eexliii. (1482) 293 The kyng made 
hem to goo out of the feln at one.s, and so they were deuyded 
of hyr balaylles. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 The 
people .. had .. deluded thcmselues from the Senate. 1634 
All 1.1 ON Cotnus 279 Could that divide you from near- 
i ushering guides ? 1700 S. I., tr. P'tykes AW. E. Inti. 16 
'fhe sick were divided from the rest. 1856 Emeb.so.n Eag, 
Traits, Laml Wks. (Bohn) 11 . .18 'I’hc sea which divided 
the poor Britons utterly from the world. 

b. Tt) separate mentally, distinguish from. rare. 
j 1859 Tfnnyson Geraint iV Enid 6B6 F.nid..all confused 
at first, Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream. 

6. To separate or mark off (a thing) from some- 
thing adjacent, or (adjacent things oi* parts) from 
one another ; to establish or constitute a boundary 
between, (Said of a j)crsonnl agent, or of the 

! boundary, etc. I lit. ami fig. 

138a Wvci.iK f/Vv/, i. 4 ( loci . . dcuydid lilt fro dcrkiiessis. 
/bid. 6 Be m.'i.'id a firni.'unciit in the myddel of watres, and 
dyuyde it watres fro wairys. 1393 Guwf.r Conf HI. 86 
Thus danz. .Arisiotvles These tnve sciences Jlheoritpic, 
rhetorique, uractique) hath devided. C15X0 Momk Picus 
Wks. i<)/a The. partes & lots of enhcritaiices were of old time 
met oule Sc dcuidcd by cordcs or ropes, 163a Ln hgcw Trar'. 
m. 93 A partition w.all . . dividing the little roomc from (he 
body of the Chappell. 1739 1 *opb; Ess. Man r. 226 VV'^hat thin 
partitions .Scii.se from Thought divide. i8»;o Tknnyson /« 
Menr. xlvii. 6 Eternal form .shall still lUvide I'hu etern.al 
soul from all beside. 

7 . To separate (persons) in opinion, feeling, or 
interest ; to cause to disagree, set at variance, jiro- 
duce dissension in or among ; to distract or perplex 
(a person) by conflicting thoughts or feelings. 

<•1380 Wyclif .SVf. IPhs. Ilf. 36s pcs newe ordris hen 
dividid in l>cr love, 1393 Govvkh Conf. I. 7 pe regnes ben 
diuided, In stede of lone is hale guided. x5ii6-34 Tindamc 
/.tike xii. 52 Thcr shaihe five in one housse devided, Hire 
ag.aynst two, and two agaynst thre. X650 T. BIaylky) 
fCorees/eds Apoph. j’j The M.irque^s, w’;is much divided 
within himself. 1736 Bi;tllm Wwa/. n. viii. Wks. 1874 1 . 
3fx> Men are dividctl in their opinions, whether our pleasures 
bvcr-lialancc our pains. 1831 Bklwsu'.k Neivtan (1855) II. 
xxi. 23s The flu.vii>nary controversy had .at this time begun 
to divide tlie mathematical world. 

8. To distribuie among a number ; to deal out, 

dispense. Const, lo among, beht^en. 

*377 Langl. /V. B. xix. 210, l will dele.. &; dyuyde 
grace To .alkynnes creatures. rt38o Wycuif^ ..S>r///. Sel. 
Wks. IT. 190 Crist . . woldc not jugc ne devidc heritaj^c 
among men. C1470 Hknry Wallace x. 995 The caslellis 
off Scotl.'ind King Eduard haill has tane in his awin hand : 
Deuidyt syn, to men lluit he wald lik. 1596-34 Tindalk 
1 Cor. .vii. Ti The silfc same sprcle, devydynge to every man 
.severidl gyftc ., even as he wifi, X65X Hoiiijhs Leviath. iii. 
xxxvi. 2;sD divided the land of Canaan amongst the 
Israelites, 1710 Pridkaux Orig. Tithes iii. 144 The Minis- 
ters, had their .Stipends divided to them out of these Offer- 
ings. 1849 AIacaul.ay Hist. Eng, 1 . 319 Of the rent, a large 
proportion was divided among the country gentlemen. 

b. lb take or have a portion of (something) 
along with another or others ; to .share. 

1596 Tindale Luke xii. 13 Al.astcr, bid my brother deuide 
the onherytaunre with me. X59X Siiaks. t lien. VI, 1. yi. 
18 Tis Tonne, not we, by whom the day w wonne, ’For 
which, I will diuide my crownc with her. c 1639 Milton 
Passion i, Erewhile of music and ethereal mirth. . My muse 
with angels did divide to .sing.^ 1697 Dkydkn Alexeuu^fs 
Feast 168 Lot old 'I’imothcus yield the prixe, Or ^th divide 
the crown. Tennvkon Walking to the Mail 69 These 
two parties still divide the world— Of those that want, and 
those tliat have. 

nbsol. X607 Shaks. Cor. 1. vi. 87 Make good this ostenta- 
tion, and you shall Diuide in all, with us. 

1 0. To give forth in various directions. Obs, 

z<(94 SrKN.sKR When it once doth hurne.it 

dothcliuide Great he.at. <*1687 Wau.kh Her Chamber 
Poems (1893)96 While she. .like Pha;bus .so divides her light. 
And warms us, that she sloops not from her height. 

fd. To assign severally to different places or 
posts ; to allocate, Obs. 

x6oo E. Bloi/nt tr. Conesiaggio 315 To devidc the soul- 
diers and munition into their severall pUices. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy. E, Ind. 124 There Men arc all divided, so 
many to each Boat, and so they go to the Oyster-Hanks. 
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*718 Watts Pi, t. (L. M.) v, The dreadful jnd^e with stem 
command Divides him tou diAereiiC place. 

e. To distribute (attentionj etc. ) between cliffercnt 
objects ; to direct to di^erent thin/js. 

x6ti Siiaks. U'iMf. T. iv. iv, Me thinicos 1 sec T^>ntes .. 
ore and ore diuides him, ’Twixt his ynkindnesse, and his 
Kindnesse. 1737 Pijrt: /Ao*. AV/f/. n. ii. 291, 1, who at some 
times spend, at others Sfiarc, Divided between carelessness 
and care 18x4 Scoi r Lit of Isles jv. xxiii, 'l‘he bell’s Rriin 
voice divides thy care, 'Twixt hours of jicnitunctf and prayer 1 
x84a ThNNYSON Morte D'Artli, (to Iloth his eyes were 
dazzled, ns he stood. This way and that dividing the swift 
mind, In act to throw, [Cf. ViaciiL iv. 885.! *86a 
'I'YNnALL Ghtc. If. xi. 990 The guide’s attention had been 
divided between his work and his safet}\ 

9* Math, a. To divide a number or quantity hy 
another : to find how many times the latter is con> 
tained in the former ; to perfonn the process of 
DiviHioN on. (Also ahsoU') 
c 1493 Craft Nowhynge (E. E. T. S.) 95 l>ou schal^dcuidc 
..be noumbre . . by ^ neher figures. 1 I.vwk.s Past, 

fleas. XV. V, ^^ 1 fo kncw’c arsinetryke in every degre . . Holhe 
to detrayc and to devyde .and adde. 15^ Rkcomok Cr. 
Arles 47. 165s Nnvs fr. LosV’Conntr. 8 Podex c.m cast, 
can clear a sumine, Add^ Multiply, Subtract, Divide. 18*7 
Hutton Course Math. I, 8, 8-7-4, denotes that 8 is to lie 
divided by 4. 

b. Of a number or quantity : To be a divisor or 
factor of (another number or quantity) ; to IxJ con- 
tained an exact number of times in ; to measure. 

1709-29 V. Mandky Syst. Math,^ Ariih, 4 A Number is 
said to measure a Number, when one so exactly divides the 
other, th.at nothing rcitmins. Mod. 9 divides 36. .r+v 
divides .r" -hj/" W’licii n is odd. 

+ C. To lake the difference of the terms of a fjiven 
ratio, and tmike a new r-ntio by comparing this dif- 
ference with cither term of the original one. Ohs. 
'riie phrase *by dividing’ is now expressed by the 
Lat. dividendo. .See also Dtvtdkd 5. 

1796 tr. Crego>ys Astron. I. 402 Ily compounding and 
dividing them, you will h.^vo the. Ratio of .SVI + .S 7 ' to S/\ 
and .VA -.yP to .S 7 *. 

10 . Tt^part (a legislative assembly, etc.) into 
two groups which are counted in order to ascertain 
the number voting on each side of a question. Also 
ahfo/. and /«//*. 

15M fr>/l. Uo. Cflw. TQ Ajir., 1 . 34 Upon the Question for 
theTlill, the House did divide. 1604 //>/</. 94 Mar., I. j.sz 
The Voice .seeming doubtful, the House was divided. 
1847 C1.ARKND0N Hist. J\eh. IV. § 5a The House being 
then divided upon the passing or not passing it, it was carried 
for the atlirnmtive by nine voices and no more, a 1794 Gidbon 
I Webster 18/8), The emperors voted, .and divided with 
their equals, itei G. Ko.sk DiVrr/Vfi 18601 1 . 335 Opposition 
were afraid to divide upon it. 1885 Manch. kxam, 15 Mny 
6/aTlte House, .divided, when Mr. Gbadst one’s motion was 
carried by 337 to 38. Med. The honotirahlc member pro- 
ceeded amid cries of * Divide E' Divide !’ Mod. Mr. JJ. 
expressed hi.s intcnlion of dividing the House on l!ie 
motion. 

fll. Mtis. a. trans. To perform with ‘divi- 
sions*; b. intr. To perfonn or execute ‘divi- 
sions ' ; to descant : see T^ivisio?f 7. Ohs. 

1590 Spf.nshr F, (^. 1. v._i7 Most hcaucnly incbKly Aliout 
the bed sweet musicke did diniiJo. 1609 Ev. /';/ 

Huh!, III. i. in lUillen O. J'l. \\\ What heavic string duost 
thou dev idc upon? 1618 Ei.etchkr 11. ii, You 
will divide too sliortly ; Your voire coinc.s finely fiirward. 

12 . Of a horse : (?) To distribute his legs and feet 
as they touch the ground ; to keep them cb^ar tif 
each other in walking, trotting, etc. Also nhsol. 

*737 Rrackf.n Farriery I utfr. (1757) II. 23 I Tow a Horse 
oiignt to devide hi.s T.ngs. Ibid, 3S Hoisc^ that devide all 
four well. Ibid. 03 The truest way to know whether he be 
a firm compact Nag, and divide well. 

II. Intrans. senses. .;Sec also 4 b, q, 10, 1 1 b, 1 2.^ 

13 . ahsol. To make separation or distinction 
{hefuH'en). (In quot. 1377, To make distinctions, 
as in logic ; == Distinguish 8 ; cf. Division 3, 6.) 

1377 Lanoi.. P. pi. R. XIX. 934 Somme he (au3te..to 
dyuyncand dinidc. 1389 Wvci.ih Isa. lix. 2 ^oure wackid- 
nessts deuydeden bclwe 30U and ^ourc God. 1607-19 
IIacon A’as., Wisdom for a Mans Self (Arb.) 182 Diuidc 
with rc.'vton betweenc .Self-loue, and Society : an<l be .w true 
to thy self ns thou be not fal.se to others. x66x Cmessy 
Rejl. Oathes Snprem. 4 Alhg. 61 Justice vcquirc.s that we 
should divide between the innocent and the guilty. 

14 . intr. (for reJl.') To become divided, undergo 
division ; to l)ecome separated into parts, or 
from something else or each other ; to part ; to 
cleave, break up, go to pieces ; to branch, ramify. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 14 Wh.an wc come to 
the yercs of diserccyon, than we deuyde in two paries, two 
companyes & two w.'iycs. 1^3 Shaks. Lncr. 1737 Rub- 
bling from her breast, it [the blood] doth divide In tw'o slow 
rivers. 1605 — Lear i. ii. 15 I.ouc coole.s, friendship falls 
off, brothers diuide. 1667 Mii.ton P. L, vi. 569 To Right 
and Left the Front Divided, and to cither flank retir’d. 
>734 ^YATI.RI.A^•^ Seript. I 'ind. ad fin. (T.), Commentators 
and eriticks have divided upon this matter. 1855 TtNNv.sov 
Her hair In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 1878 
Hvxlkv Fhynogr. 144 [The river] divides and subdivides, 
till at last it is split up into a network of channels, 
b. Camh. univ. : see Division 1 c... 

*787 Camb. Univ. Calendar 23s February . . 93. I^ent 
Term divides. 1895-6 Ibid, October 1, Michaelmas Term 
begins. Oct. 20, Knd of first quarter of M ich. Term. Nov. 
9, Michaelmas Term divide.^. Nov. ao, End of ihinl 
quarter of Mich. Term, Dec. 10, Michaelmas Tcim 
ends. 

VoL. Ill, 


XHvide, sh. [f. prec, vb.] 

1 , The act ofdividiiig, division : f a. Separation ; 
b. Distribution among a nuiiilier tif persons. 

1649 Prepara t roe /ly^ Fast 4 This divide and scatter, if it 
lie not prevented, will be no small curse. 1873 Contemp. 

A'e?'. XXL 749 In thc.a.* [friendly societies] .. tnc hope of 
u ‘divide ’, as it is often termed, tends lu keep up the hnirc 
of contributions. 1^3 AIcCarthv Red IHanwnds IL v? 

There is to l)e the hig divide next New Vear, Imt 1 .^liaii I 
1 h 2 in it. 

2 . In IJ.S. and Hritish Colonics : A ridge or line 
of high ground forming the <li vision between two 
river valleys or systems ; a waterslu^d. 

1807 Pike Sonnes Mississ. ii. (tSto) r j6 Struck and passed 
the d^ivide between the Grand river and the Verdegris river. 

1887 R. Murray Ceol. .5* PAys. Ceog. Victoria 6 'J'bt: ‘ Main 
fJivide’ of Victoria, forming the watershed line Initwecn 
the Murray Kjver sy»te.m «m the north, and tbe muncrous 
streams debouching on the southern coast. 1890 Century 
A/a^. Mar. 771/1 fit central Colorado the * (.ontinental 
Divide' is a wilderness of desolate peaks. Sri ovs 

Trazt. S.E.A/riea jijjt I could take the ex|K'ditipn .. along - 
the great divide which forms the watershed. 

Divi’ded, ///. a. [f. Divide tj. f -ed b] i to diuide 

1 . Separated into part.s. a. Split, cut, or broken , 
into pieces; f incomplete, imperfect quot. i.SO.S). ’ 

Z565-73 CoorKR Thesaurus, .deluded, broken. 

1^5 Shark. John 11. 431) And she .a fairc diuided excellence, 


183X R»i w.yniR 
riLh..du:,t in a 


lose fuIncKse of periection lyes in him. 
optics xiv. 113 A plate of ghtsa covered will 
finely divided slate. 

b. Mai Weil out into parts ; imarked by divisions, 
graduated; consi-sting of dLstinct put Is; in Hot. 
(of leaves, etc.) cut into segments. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Reireat. 111. (1677) 71 Dividcd-foolcd- 
Fowl. 17x5 Dksagulikrs Fires Impr. 95 A divided Rox. 
1776 WiTHERiNii Urit, /Vrt///jr(i796) I. 9.^ The Sjtecies are 
..arranged according as the l.eaves are divided, or not 
divided. xSii Rrkwster Optics xxvii. § 131 A goniomcicr, 
or other dix ided ^n^trlIinent. 

+ 0. Said of the moon in the phase at which 
half the disk is iUtimin.ated ; ==DiojiotomizkI) 2. 

1899 ' 1 ‘. Taylor 992 iThe inouii] coniicular, or 

divided, or gibbouti, or full. 

2 . Separated from something else, or from each 
other ; situated apart ; separate. 

*!*S8 Sir 'i’. Rrow'nk Hydriot, ii. 8 Tim Province of 
Rritain in .so divided a distance from Rome. ^1677 Hai.i‘. 
Prim. Orig. Man. ir. iti. i4«i Possibly the fir.sl divided King 
of Babylon was that NalM»na.s.sar. 1694 Air. Sez>. Late 
Voy. II. (1711) iC'S 'Lhoiai Birds th.at have divided Claws. 

b. Mus. Said of voices or insUuinonts, usually 
in unison, to which indq^endent parts are tempora- 
rily assigned in the course of a jdtce. 

1^ Stainer & Barb kit Diet. Mus. 'Perms, Hiz’isi, 
divided. A direction that instruments playing from one 
line of music arc to separate and play in two parts. 

3 . Separated in ojiinion or interest ; discordant, 
at variance ; split into p.irlies or factions. 

1594 8haks. Rii A, lift I. IV. 244 He little thought of this 
diuided Friendship. 16x4 Re. ll.vf.i. Recoil. 7>iv»/.,V79 The 
unstable vulgar whose divided tongues, as they never 
agree with each other; so scldoine. .afti-tjc long with them- 
selve.s. X78X Gihmon Dal. br F. 111 . x\x. 136 A divided 
court, and a discontented people. 1855 Mac at'i.av Hist. 
Eng. IV. 4.S4 Divided and tumultuous assemblies. 1871 
Rlackie Four Phases i. 113 Any cbarin that might save 
a jury from the pain of giving a divided verdict. 

4 . Distributed or parted among a number of 
things or persons ; directed to different ol»jects. 

1607 Shak.s. Timon i. ii. 49 The fellow that, .pledges the 
breath of him in a diuided draught. 1764 Goi.nsM. Trav. 
415 Where 1 )ca.stK M’ilh iman divided empire cbiim. rx845 
C. M ACKAY Candid Wooing lii. Accept llu^n a divided hcari. 
X869 Freeman Norm, ('owj. 111 . xii.^ 249 'The dilficiili^-'. 
into which ho wan brought through this divulcd allegi.iiice. 

t 6. Math. Divuied ratio', .see Divide v. 9 c. 

x66o Barrow Euclid v. dtf. 15, Divided ratio is when the 
exccs.s wherein the anCbCedciit e.NCvcdx the crmseijucnt, is 
compared to the conscqueni. X897 Hi'tton Math. 

I. 325 Divided ratio, i.s when the diflricncc of the niile- 
cedent and consequent is cunipared, either with the anle- 
ccdeiU or with the consequent.- -Thus, if i : 2 : : 3 ; 6, then, 
by division, 3- 1 ; i ; : 6 3:3, and a— i ; 2 : : 6—3 ; 6. 

Diyi*dedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ».] In a 
divided manner; sejiaralcly, ap.arl; in separate 
parts. 

1607 S. C0M.INS Sertu, (i6cj 8) 2 Either ioiiuly all at once, 
or diuidedly by thcmsclues. 1697 Listinder Cal. vi. iw 
'rhey . . went out after them, but dividodly, tliu better 
to fiiide llicm. X678 Ci owortii Inteil. .Syst, 783 (R.) If 
therefore. GvhI be every where : it cannot possibly be, 
that he snoiild possibly be so dividedly ; because llien hint- 
.seif would not be every where, but only .1 pun of him here 
and a part of him there. 1867 Atwater Logic 168 The 
middle term is taken dividedly or di.siribulively. 

tb. Math. Hy ‘ dividing * the ratio : see prcc. 5. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathescos 70 1 f A : a : : B : b, 
Then. .Dividedly, A - a :.t : : R ^ b ; b. 1897 H i iton Course 
Math. I. 2 18 When four quantities, a. nr, b, br .. are pro- 
portional ; then . . Dividedly, a : ar-a :ib: br~b. 

Divi'dedness. [f* as prec. + -nemm.] The 
fact or condition of being divided. 

1656 Baxter Rtfd. Pastor (1862) 234 Our dividedness 
.and unapi ness to close for the work, 1871 H. R. Forman 
Living Poets 400 'I hc failure .. has arisen from divided- 
ness of motive. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kaut ii. xvi. 5^9 
Infinite dividcdncss. .or coiapoHitiou which U not of simple 
{larts. 

tDi*videnoe. Obs.rare. [i.L, dividenUm, 
pr. pple. of dividire to Divide; prob. after It. 


dividettza (Florio 161 1).] The action of dividing ; 
division. 

x^rf Florio, Paf'tigione, a partition, a diuidencc. x6ix 
ibtd., Pinidensa, a diiiidcnce, a disrijnT.ii »n. _ >603 — 
Montaif^ue 1. xxvii. (1632) 9i> This commixlare, dividence, 
and sharing of goods. 

Dividend (di*videiid '. Also 6 -7 crmi. divi- 
dento, -ont. [a. K. dividemie^ in sense 4 (litoo in 
Anglo- I' r.), ad, L. dividcnd'Um tthat) which is to 
be dividetl, absol. use of neuter gerundive cAdJvi- 
r 4 V(tf to liiviDi:. In early use often erroncoiwly 
dividente^ divuknt {-end being an unusual, and 
-eni a well-known ending), but in 1 7th c. conformed 
to the L., ty]>e. (The sense development is not 
clear, senses 3 and 4 being the earliest found.)] 

1 . Math. A number ur quaiility which is to be 
divided by another, ((.’oiivlative to Divisor.] 

a. 1549 Rkcorpe Cr. Arles b, ’I'lirn begynne 1 at the 
hyghest lync of the diuideiit, and seke how often 1 may 
h.TUc the iliuisor thcriii. ^x6oB R. Noimon Siezdn's Disme 
Ii ij, The number to be diuided (or (liuklciitjand the number 
to diuide (01 diuisfn). _ 

fl. X557 Rekirue Whetst. I.}, 1 •^cc noc soche denomina- 
tion in ihc diiiuleiide. X594 Rlunukvh. E.verc. 1. V. led, 7) 14 

.*74 jHAKr._ 

(1C06) 31 Proceed as before to the end of the Dividend. 
1806 iJuiTON Cour.^e Math. I. lo I'lu: usual manner of 
placing the terms, Ik, the dividend in the middle, haviiii; 
t)ic divisor on the left hand, and the quotient on the right, 
trach .separated }jy a curve line. < 1865 Circ.^.Sc, 1 . 437/1. 

2 . A sum of money to be divided among a mim- 
ber of persons ; esf. the total sum payable as interest 
on a loan, or as the profit of a joint-stock company, 
divided periodically among the holders (u.Kually 
reckoned at a certain rate j'cr cent.) ; also, the 
sum divided among the creditors of an in.solvenl 
estate. 'Jo dedarc a dividend'. Dkci.are v. 5 d. 

1693 W. ,Si-.LA'i KK ipiiaest. Pythes Rnnsed 152 Will you 
inuune doiibl whether 'rilhcKiTilci I'd thecnriiiiioii Diiiidend? 
1643 Mii.roN 1 ’Fofit.H .tiuI emoluments 

nct'tcwing m.Ty make a ilividviul .sufllcJeni lo draw In some 
unjust act. 1684 Loud. Cuv^. No. 1948/4 Tlie Creditors of 
Renjnmin Hinton .. are tie'ored to ineel .. lo receive nn 
Accompi of their Trin-tees, nml lo advise of a Divident. 

, 1710 Loud, Ga:., No. 4744/1 ]VmTant,s fi>r ihe .said Divi- 
I deml will lie delivered. 1776 Aoam Smiiii f/'. N, (1869) 
j 1 . II. ii. '3‘/o Fur some years past llio Ibink dividend lins been 
I uf five and :i half per rent. 1863 Fawcett /’/>/. ./wiv/, ii. x. 

: {1876) .’71 Twii -fifths of ihtsc )>iofits form a fund from which 
j the annual dividend on capital is fiaid. 

j 3 . transf. A portion or shiiit* of .anyl h ing divided ; 

I c$p. the share lof anything divided among a num;^ 
I ber i>f persons) that falls to each to receive or pay. 
j fa. Lien. Ohs. exc. asy/^. from b. 

; <». 1477 Ni.iKifiN Ord, Akh.vifiu A Oi rn. (lO.s;:*) 97 Another 

! Fu I nai.e .. serving f>ir Seperalion of ilivident.'i. X563-70 
I Foxk a. «V AA (isRO n6 What ponions or ditiidenlcs 
I ought lo he made thercfif. Ibid, 1513 The Kings sub.sidic 
..is cuminittc.d vntn me in the Kings Roll a whole Sunime 
! in ijrosse, lo be rcccyucd of the Ciiiions Rchidentlarics for 
iheir Diuiilcnl, who . . atniiot agree in deuiding. 


Nakmk (.'hrist's T. 81 Securiiy the la.sl dcuidenl of DcU- 
ctiey, il [sloth] iiu-ludeili in it, 1661 J. Sii.niENS V’/v- 
curoHons io3 Which oibri wise rested iqion ihe Priest or 
Clerks liftlmt Chuich to do from the idlottcd divident. 

1600 I lor.i.ANo Lhy xxxiii. xlvi. 830 The fniancks .and 
revenues .. were shared out in dividends between some 
ccrlaine of the head (.itizeiis. 1670 N.\ri! 0 k« 1 ;c;ii Jrnt. in 
Act . Sev. i.ale. Coy. 1. (171c) -28 Divided all things equally 
.. the Roys Dividend being as huge as my own. X779 8t 
Johnson A./’., It 'alter W'ks. Il.2<)4'rhe Paiiegviick upon 
Cromwell has oiitaincd .. a very liberal dividend of praisi:. 
X806-7 J. P.i Ki si oKii Afi.\,-ries Hum. A//i.- 2^16 
Wh.il propoiTioiial dividend of man is a .'^t;iy jiiaki:r? 

b. Spec. The pmtion of imt*iesl on a loan, or 
profit from a joint-stock com|jany, received by an 
individual holder as his share ; llie nmoiint icceived 
by an individu.il credilor from an insnlveiit estate. 

1690 Lond. Gn-i. No. 2^96/4 .Sir Edward Di.rlng Depul y- 
Goveniwr of tin; Hiidsoir. Ray Company .. Pn‘*ii:mftd li> 
hi.s Majesty a Dividend in Gold, iip*iii flis Slock in the 
said Comp.Tiiy. 1817 Jveman /V.fr/A.v De~'tses (fd. 3) II. 
3J7 A tcslaliTX gave lo trusicn;s tei lain hank spu k, upon 
trust lo pay the ilividends to her daughter M. f.>r life. 1884 
Aceani) & Jones Wor/Ant^ Men Ct'-<>Pt'*otors iii. 3*2 It is on 
the amount of her pun liasts :ii the .shop that her dividend 
or -siiare of profits is dci l;nvd. 

t 4 . The action of dividing among a number of 
persons; distribution iesp. of protils, or assets.) 

[1300 Ai t 28 Fdu*. f, .Supt r C'ai las ii, El d^s diose* issiiit 
par cus prises., soil faiie divideiide entre les prenours & 
les gardeins dcs fcires.J 

а. 1535 {..ATiMEK Fruit/. Scrw. x. T'.yib. vi. to By these 
meanes a diuident [ed. 163S dr'isionl c»f the .spoyle was 
nnade. X570 Lkviss Man ip. j.' A diuident, diaidentta. 
1634 in j^ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 126/.! I he divident of 
come is in.Tnaged .according lo the amient customc. 

fi. 1^7 N. Bacon D/s,. /‘[ng. i. Ixvii (1739) 165 

Paying the Debts, .‘..id making Divuh nil i/f the uyerpliis 
into the reasonable pmT.s. 1675 Art Contentm. ix. lii. 224 
If there were .a romiiioii bank made of ail nu ns troubles, 
most men would rather cluise to lake those they brought, 
then to venter upon a new dividend. 1796 . 4 dr>. Cap/. R. 
Boyte 292 So we resolv’d to ^tecr for y^ant. .and there make 
Dividend of our Prize Money and Goods. 

б . attrib. and Comb. Dividend warrant, the 
documentary order or authority on which a share- 
holder receives his dividend* 

1716 Loud. Cave. No. 5479/4 Lost . . a Dividend Warrant 
on the Suuih Sea Company. t86o All Year Round, No. 54. 

70 * 
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88 lie lie seen at the Haul; uf EnKlatuI al>out Divi- 
dend tlmts, 1884 Har/<er'i Sy/A? diviilend 

warrants ill c sent. . by post. 

t Si’Vid62lt» Also 7 -ant. [ad. K 

divide nt an ^ pr. pple, of dividhc to Divide.] 

A. adj. 1. Dividinj^: distributive. 

j66o P.nuNi-.S' K«p5. Aw, ah- Kp. Ded. (1661)4 The divident 
and inipartuii justice of our SovereiKU Lord. 

2. Divided, separate. 'In Shaks. divrdattl.) 

1607 SuAKs. Tin:oti iv. iii. s 1 win’d brothers of one 
WoiiiLk*. Whose pr. ‘Creation, .and birth Scarse is diuid.ant. 

B. sh. Uttc wiio or that whicli divides ; some- 

thing that sejjarates or forms the boundary between 
two regions, etc. ; in «Divtsok. 

c 1450 Chester Pi. ii. 19 Now will I make tlie fyrmament . 
for to l)e a divident to twync the waters aye. 15x3 Braij- 
SHAW St. IVerbhrge 1. 249 This Offa. .made a depe dytchc 
for u sure dyuydent Bytwene Ktielaude and W.ales. 1571 
Dii.oi:.s Pantom. 1. xviii. E iv b, h^Uipty the third distance 
by the second, and the product diuide by your diuideiit or 
diuisor. x6sfi J. Harrington Oceana (i7v>o) 47 ‘Divide’, 
says one [;;irll to the other, ‘and I will chuse*. .'llje divident, 
dividing unequally, lu.scs, in regard that the other takes the 
better lialf ; wherefore she divides equally. 

Divident, -e, frtH|uent early f. Dividend, rpv. 
Divider (div.-)i*d.)j\ [f. Dividk v. + -eu L] 
One wl)u or tltat wltioh divides, in varioiia senses. 

1. One who or that which separates a wiiole iutt) 
parts or portions. 

1591 Pr.uf 1VA1.1, .V/. Dkt., Ochaverfl, a dcuidcr into eigljt 
parts. 1644 Du.hy Nat. Bodies 1. i\. 78. 1674 Jossri.yn 

I'^oy. Nao Phq. 54 'I'he Sun and Moon,. the dividers of 
time into dayes and years. 1774 /ikt. In Ann. Peg. a/j 
The dividers of I'olatid. 186a v. Hail Hindu Philos, Syst. 
Two several divideis of intelligiwicc. 

2. One who dislribtiles, a di'itributor ; one who 
shares something with another. 

34 I inuai.k Luke xii. i.f Who made me a iudge or 
a dcvicler owr yi*u V ^*587 (Ioi.i.hng Do Mornny i. j 'i ln.Tc 
is a duvidcr or tli*.irihnlcr of these things. tSoa Xohlc 
IPanderecs II. 8S Konsi d from the stupor of her aftlii tion 
hy this little tlividt:r of her cares. 

t3. One who makes philo.sophical distinctions 
(cf. Dividk v. 4 b') ; one who clas-silies. Oh. 

1588 Fr.m'nci: l.tv.iders I.og. i. xiii. Pl.Tto .. compareth 
inarillhial ilividers to hnn|.'.ling cookir., who in stead «if 
iirtilii iali (.arvinit!, use rudely to breake and dismendier 
ihi/ifits. x6xo Mi ai.cv St. eing, Citie {d'dotl vi. ii. (tCvti) 
11-7 Wlio was euer a more curious iiiquisltor of these things 
. ..'i more eiegiuit din icier, or a mure e.'c.act recorder? 

4. One wlio or tli.Tl which disunites, separates, 
or part.s ; a causer of dis-sension or di.scord, 
xfi43Mii.ioN Divoreo 11. x\i, Hate Is of all things the 
mightiest divider, 1734 .Swu r l.ha/>icrs Lett, iv, Money, 
the gri;.ii divider of the world, Inalli. .been the are.nt uniter 
of a Ul0^t divided people. *870 II. M.Ac.Miit.AN Ac/Vt' Temh. 
XV. yij$. 1871 Pai-gravk J.yr. Poems 56 They .swear that 
death the divider Shall only unite them more. 

1*5. Arith. = Du’ls(ifi. Obs. rare. 

1797 Monthly Mag, i jo By iny method of dividers, other 
nmnhcrs might have been itssuincd for the value of y. 

6. pi, a. Dividing compasses ; a kind of com- 
passes worked by means of a screw fastened to 
one leg and passing thrcitgh the other ; used for 
measuring or selling off very small intervals, b. 

A simple ])air of compasses with sled points. 

1703 MoXon ,]/*•< //. /i.ierc. 316 You m.ay in small (^uad- 
laut-, divide truer .ind wiih If-s iroijlilc with Steel Divider*., 
(which open or 1 1 with a Serevv lor that purpose,) then 
you can with Comiiasses. 1875 Jjii ni OKii .S'ai/or's l^ocket- 
bk. V. ted, v) i<)5 Chart, scale, and dividers. 1879 Crtxv<f//'.v 
Techu. Kdu, . I, i-;: C'liiiipa.ses which have both points of 
steel .are called ‘divider; ’. x88i Metol ll'or/d No. i.j. 
2 i3 a p.'iir Ilf 4.^ in. or 5 in. plain dividers or what arc 
caih'd hair dividers. 

7. Farmimr. (.Sec cjuoi.) 

1874 K. NIGHT Diet. Mech., Divider (Husbandry), the 
prow or wei;b;c.formcd piece on a reaping-mai hine, which 
divides I he gr.-iin to be cut from the standing grain. 

8. Miniu^g. pi. Timbers or scantling put across 
a .sh.T/t to divide it into compartments : also called 
buntons. (Kaymoiid Mining (Hoss.') 

Dividing (divoi*diij\ idd. sb. [f. Divide 7j. i 
INO I.] 'Phe action of the verb Dividk ; division. 

15*6-34 'I’lNo.M ii //t'fi. iv. T.f Eucti viito the diuidyiige a 
Sunder i.f the sotile ;iiid the sprctc. 1663 Gi'BWII'.k Counsti 
Cija, 'I hcir Juri.sdiciioii eMonds a.s far a.s the deviding of 
the SciiN iieerc kochd. 1719 1>K Foi-; Crusoe (t8.|o) II. vi 
124 i hat there might he no di'i)aitc aljout dividing. i88j 
Carden^ 4 J''«. b. 86 j .-Moi a.sias . . hc.Tr dividing freely. 

Divi'ding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING -,] That 
divides, in various senses ; that cle.avcs into parts; 
t * running divisions' ill singing (quot. 1639; 
DiviHTON 7) ; that separates region.^, parts, etc. 

Now often written with hyphen in certain phrases or ; 
coiuhinations, as dividing- fine^ ‘point, where it may be 
taken as the vbl. sh. used aitrib. Dividingengine, a 
nyichitir for grailiiaiiiig or dividing a circle into a miinber 
of eqjud parts, or for culling I lie ciirumrcrelice of a wheel 
into a nuiidK-T of teeth. Dividing Div'iue sb, 3. 

Lb Ai:i.i-s Jonah (1638) 34 JTorrnl clans of heaven.s- , 
divnling thunder, a 1639 Cakkw Poems Wks. (18^4) i2y 1 
In your sweet dividii,g throat, J^ie jthc nightingale- J winters 
and kevpt^s wnnue her note. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 237 Wc ■ 
came to the dividing ridije between the waters of the Mis- ' 
T} Or/. XI. 338.1 The in- 

- r ofTn; dividing engine. Ibid. 338/2 ' 

I he dividing toul employed by Graham was the b*.-aiii- 
compass. x866 T.MMniNi.Ai; Pss. I. 251 The true divid- 
J."®* *®74 kNi<;ii r Me, h, s. v., Kaiiisdcirs circular 
(ilvidingH;ligiiie consisted of a huge wheel iiiuved hy ^ 


j .1 tangent screw. 1884 F. J. BKtn'F.N Watch 4* Clochn. 
88 (AJ Dividing plate.. [i&l the circular bras.s plate in a 
wheel-cutting engine, in which holes are drilled as u regi.s- 
. ter for the proper division of the wheel teeth. 

Hence Divt'dlngly adv., so as to divide. 

I 1580 Hot.i.YUANu 7 rT«u. Fr. Tong, Divisituent, dinidingly, 
j .separately. 1847 in Craig. 

II Divi'divi (di‘vidi‘vi'>, [The native Galibi or 
; Carib name.] The commercial name of the curled 
I i>ods of Cbtsalpinia coriaria, a tree found in tropi- 
I cal America and the West Indies ; they wereintro- 
i duced to Kurope from Caracas in 1768, and arc 
; highly astringent, and much used in tanning. Also 
I the tree itself, b. The similar pods of 6*. tinctoria 
' used ill Dima for making ink {Cent, Dictl). 

11783 jACquiN Stirp. Atner. Hist. 124 I.egumina . . ah 
Hispanis et barbaris. .nuncupata /.^/ 183a G. Don 
Dicktamydeous PI. 11 . 432 Lihidibi is the name of the 
legume at Curafao .1 x^ Pharmaceut. Jml. II. 600 
! Divi-divi, imported from Carthage, is the pod of a legu- 
minous .shrub. 1853 Lindlf.v Veg. Kingd. 550 In the 
. Dividivi or Idbklibi pods, .we have one of the most astrin- 
[ gent of known substances. 

Dividual (divi di^/al), a, {sb.) [f. L. dividu-ns 
i divisible, separated -h -al.] 

• 1. Thai is or may be divided or separated from 

' something else ; separate, distinct, particular. 

; xsg8 Florio, Diuisibie, separable, cliuiduall. x6xa 7 \oo 

xt.Pi. t' . 1.:. ....a ...... J- ....... 


Noble K, I. iii, 'I'hc true love Hweenc mayde and mayde may 
be More then in sc.v dividual [//‘itz/rr/individuairj. x6(^ 
Milton P. L. xii. 85 True Liberty.. which always with 
right reason dwells Twtnn'd, and fmm herliath no dividual 

o..: w...., t * ... 'ri— . ...... 


Being. 1740 WAKneHTON Div. Legal, yi. vi, The two 
..scarce dividual.^ 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL 536 A union 
of the mind’s dividual acts. 1856 T. Airi) Poet. WA‘s. 147 
; 'J’he Seasons. .Como and go with .sweet dividual change. 

2. Capable uf being divided into parts, divisible ; 
divided into parts, fragmentary. 

a 1619 Fot HRKiiY Atheom, i. vti. 4 1 (1622) 50 Some make 
their god of Atonies, and indiuidiial moates; some uf 
diukluul niiniliers; as F.picuru.s, and Pythagoras. i6« 
Bakkii fe Mil. Discip. iv. (1643) *3 Where any one would 
i shew much variety uf exercise, tnen 8.. will be the more 
pliant and dividuaU number (of soldiers], a 1650 May Satie. 

: T^tppy (1657) 10. x8. . Lowkll Ambrose Poet. Wks. (187^1 
• 772 ‘*1 5 elicvc.st thou then *. .Cried he, ‘a dividual essence 111 
Triilli?* 

3. Divided or distributed among a number; 
shared, participated, held in common. 

1667 Miuon P. L. VTI. The moon.. her reign With 
thousand lesser Lights dividual holds. 1733 H. Brook 
Vniv. llenutv iv. 132 While thro’ the pore.s nutritive por- 
tions tend, I'hcir equal aliment dividual share. 18x8 Cui.K- 
' MKoOKC Obligaf. «V Contracts I. 141 The rule holds when 
' the obligation is dividual. 

I t B. sb. Obs. 1. That which is dividual ; some- 
' thing divided or capable of being divided. 

I x668 H. Mouk Div. Dial. Schol. (17x3) 553 This is that of 
Gregory Nazianren, d/A/ptorr^ io iLtfAtptvisioott 4 tffdnjT, 
The Individual Divinity in Dividuals. 

2. Alal/t. In the proces.s of division : One of the 
several parts of the dividend, each of which yields 
successively one figure or term of the quotient. 

HAHKis/lca^. 'Jet/m. 1706 PiiiLurs (ed. Kersey), 

I Dividuale (in Arithm ) is a Number in the Rule of Divi- 
1 slon, comprehending part of the Dividend distinguished hy 
i a Point; whereof the Question must be a.sk’d, llow often 
the r.)ivisor is contain u in itY x8xi Self Imtructor 6 e 
I A new dividend, or dividual, to work upon. 

l ienee Divi'diiallsixi, BlYidua-Uty (used as the 
: uppobites of individualism, individuality). 

1803 Svw. .Smith U'ks. (18^^ 23 'rhe chances.. do not 
: depend solely upon their diyiduality. 1883 Dalton 
Hum. Faculty ifiy Individualism is changed to Uividualkm. 

; Ibid. 207 I lividuality replaces individuality. 

Divi'dnally, cutv. [f. prec. 4 - -ly^^.] In a 
dividual manner ; separately. 

1633 Earl Mancii. .-!/ (1636) 6 Meditation is.. as 
heu (hat siriclls the Violet, ibc Ruse, the Jcssumic, and the 
Gretige llowcrs dividually. .Hut Contemplation is u water 
cotn|K>umled of them all. 1805 Woki»«>w. Prelude xiv. 2 ck> 
They are rath in each, and cannot stand Dividually. x8ax 
(JuLtKit^K in Blackiv, Mag. X. 247 Wc are compelled to 
cxprc^s it dividually, as consisting of two correlative ternts. 

Dividnity (dividi/ 7 ‘Ui). rare. [ad. rare D. 
dividuitalcm, 11. of quality f. dividuus\ sec next 
and -TTY.] Dividuous quality or state. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dhnduity, a division, also an 
aptness to divide, a 1834 Colkmipok Lit. Rem. (1838) 111 . 
108 This mysterious divuluity of the good and the evil will, 

Dividaons (divi’di//, 3 s), a. rare. [f. L. divi- 
dii-us (see Dividual) -h -ous.] 

1. Capable of being divided, divisible (^Divi- 
dual a) ; characterized by division. 

1766 G. Canning A ntl-LncretiHs v. 397 T*he Mind, of 
separate parcels uiicoinpos'd, Though in dividuous Body 
now inclos'd. ctBoo Colkkidgk Mahomet, The ruinous 
river .Shatters it.s waters abreast, and . . Ru.shc.s dividuous. 
x8ao .Shki-I-ft Ode to Liberty iv. The . . cloud-like moun- 
tains, and dividuous waves Of Greece. 

2. Separable, non-csseiitial (« Dividual i). 

x8x6 C'oLCRincK .Hertn. 343 The accidental and di- 
viduous in this quiet and harmonious object is subjected to 
the life and Ughi of nature which shines in it. 
t V. Obs. rare. [f. L, divus godlike 

:;see Di vi me a.) + -E r.] trans. To raise to the rank 
of a divinity, invest with divine dignity, Deify. 
So t Dlvlfloatlon, Obs. 

16x5 Jackson Creed iv. 11. iv. 4 7 The divificationK uscribod 


unto them, as their enrolments in the catalogue of former 
saints, adoration of rdics, and the like. x65a bi*AMKK Prim. 
Devot. Ci 663> 4 fTbcyj divifie such as never were holy men. 

Divi'&able, a. rare. [f. Divine v. t -able.] 
Callable of being divined or conjectured. 

x8i6 J. SeoTT Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 5 Travelling for no de- 
finite, nor even divinable purpose. 

tDi*vinail. Obs. Also 4-5 de-, dy-, -»l(e, 
-aile, -oille, -aylo, deuenayle. [a. OP*, de-, di- 
vinail, •fl/masc.,andt/<?7v«iMy/tr, nalle, -gnailleitm. 
(Goclel.) a tiling divined, a conji'dtire, |>redictiou. 
Divination, repr. L. types *div 7 nale sing., *divt- 
ndlia pi., of dtvtnJlis : sec next and -al 4, 5.] 

1. Divining, soothsaying, divination. 

c CiiAVCKR Pars. T. P 531 Hem j>at bilieuen in 
i diuynailes [?'. rr. dyuytiaylcs, ■.ales, -alis, divynaillcs, dcue- 
: naylesl os by iHght or by ncjy.-jc of briddes or of beestes. 
i c 1430 Lvog. Bochas 11. xiii. ( 1554) 51 b, I Icr clerkcs in theyr 
diuuiaylc Tolde it was token of scruage and trauayle. 14^ 
‘ Caxton Chivalry 87 The denynayllcs of tlieni that by the 
! flyght of byrdcs iicuynen. 

2 . Something to be divined, a riddle. 

<•1130 Lydg. Bochas 1. i\. <1544! *8 a* * 1 ’ 1 '« serpent him., 
would assailc Witii a problem . , Called of some men an 
uncouthc deuiimilc. <^1430 — 'Thebes i. (k.), To slea all 
lhi>..that did failc, To expoiine, his niisiy deiiinale. 1483 
Caxton C. de la Tour G ij b, .Sayeng that they my^t not 
aredc a cerlayne dcuynal. 

t Di'rixial, a- Obs. [ad. med.L. divindl-is, f. 
divin-tts Divine : see -al 3.] Pertaining to divi- 
nation ; (livinatory, magical. 

1494 Faiiyan Chrou. 6 All these were Mynystris of Cod 
immort.Tle, Ami had in tlieym no power dyuynall. 1303 
Hav\t.s Kxnmp. Viri, viii. (Arl).) 38 A myrrour of leriiyng 
that was (iyuynall. 15x3 Dougi ak ix, i. 52 Wytb 

worUis augurall, Eftyr thar spaying ccremonis diiiynal. 

Divination ( d i vi n<" * Jbn . [a. 0 1'*. divination 
(13th c. in Hatz.-l).irni.), ad. L. dJvtndtidn»em, n. 
of action f. dWindre to 1 )ivtne.] 

1, The aclioii or practice of divining ; the fore- 
telling of future events or discovery of what is 

I hidden or ol^scure by supernatural or magical 
j means; soothsaying, augury, prophecy. With a 
: and//., an exercise of this, a prophecy, an augury, 
j c‘ 1374 Ckalckk Boetli. v. pr. iv. 125 ((’anib. MS.) Marchus 
j tullius, whan he deuynede the dyuyn.'vciouns, bat i.s to.scyti 
; ill his book bathe wrool ordiiiiiiaciouns. i382\Vvci,ik>1//t 
I xvi. j 6 Sum wcnclic hauyngc h spirit of dyuynacioiin. 1^7 
! Tkkvlsa Higdcn (Rolls) III. 57 Fiber sude bat Ihej hadde 
j b® dyuyuacicjtm of foiilcs \felicius aHgurium\. 1555 
; Edun Decades 309 To speke ol Ihyngcs that shalbe, longe 
> before they are, i.s a kynde of diuiiiation. 1579-80 North 
j Plutarch (iSijjj;) 80 'riie Hying of birds, which doc geue a 
happy divination to things to come. x66a Stillingfl. Ori^. 
Sacr. n. iv, g r 'J’hc GeiiliTes hearkend unto (grades and Divi- 
nations. xyia AiXiisoN Sped, No. .S05 F 5 Among the many 
pretended arts of divimation, there is none which so uni- 
versally amuses as that hy dreams. X879 D. M. Wallack 
Australns. v. loj I.>ivincTt]on is made l.>y examimitiun of the 
state of the body internally. 

attrib, 1877 W. JoNK.s/ ///.<,"Tr-/7«jf j<x> The annexed illus- 
trations, representing divin.at ion ritig.s, an; taken froin Liceti. 

2 . In a weaker sense: Prevision or guessing by 
hapi)y instinct or unusual insight ; succes.sful con- 
jecture or guessing. 

1597 SiiAKS. 'J Hen. IV, 1. i. 88 Tell thou thy Earle, his 
1 Diuination lies. x6t4 kAi.eiGii Hist. World in. vii. 4 5 
j Whether he or they would have hin Lontented with an 
■ equall share . . were pcihaiis a divination unnecessary’. x68s 
Ken Setnn. D.th.x. ii Wks.DBjH) 16911 was.aich divination, 

: .such sagacity a-s this whiLh interpreted to him iDaniel] all 
; the dreams of human life. 1856 Emkrson F.ug. 'Traits, 

'■ Lit, Wks. (Buhn; II. 113 Richard Gwen, .adding .sometiint-r, 
the divination of the old ma.stcr.s to the uiihrokcn power of 
i labour in the English mind. 

j 3 . Kom. Leno. (.See quot. 1 868.) 
j 1823111 Ckaud Technol. Du 1 . x868 Smith Diet. Or. 4 Rotn. 

Antiij, 5.V. Divinatio, If in any case two or more accusers 
j came forward .against one and the .same individual, it was, 

I as the phra.se ran, decided by divination, who should he the 
chief.. accuser . . 'fhe iudices had, as it were, to divine the 
course which they had to t.Tke. 

^ catachr. Divine condition or state, divinity. 

1603 Hollano Plutarc/is Mor. 1327 t)f Da;inons some 
few. .Ciune to participate the divination of the gods. 

Di’vinator. Obs. or anh. Also 7 -our. [ad. 
f^.divindtor, -orem sooths.iyt.’r, ageut-n. from divin- 
dre to Divine: cf. F. divinateur.'\ One who 
divines ; a diviner, soothsayer. 

i6 (^ Tofski.i. Serpents (1658) 688 The Egypti.'ins hold 
opinion that the Crocodile is a divinator. a x6io Healey 
Epictetus' Man. xxxix. (1636) 60 When thou goc.st unto 
a divinatour. z6ai Burton Anal. Mel. iit. iv. i. i. (165a) 
638 Gf this number are all SuperstitiuuK Idolaters. .Divina- 
tors, Prophets, Sectaric.s and Scisinatiquc-s. 2684 Science 
19 Dec. 550/2 In the leading paper of Cambridge, Ma.ss. . . 
a professed divinator ha.s kept for years a large, business- 
like, and solierly worded advcrti.scmcnl of his servircK. 

DivinatO'riali di. rare. [f. as next 1 -AL.j 
Conjectural. 

z86o M. Pattkon Ess, (1889) 1 . 167 Divinatorial criticism 
has often undertaken to work wonders by conjecture operat- 
ing upon collation of MSS. 

IN’Viaatory (divi‘nat6ri), a. ff. L. type V/- 
7 nndtdri-us, f. divindtdr-em : see Divinator and 
-ORY.] Pertaining to a diviner or to divination ; 
prophetic, divining, b. Coniectiiral. 

.Sanford tr. Ajrrippds Van. Arfes .jA hj An other 
kitide of Astrologic. . callea Diuinatorie, or J udiciall. x6x6 
Oatakur Lots (1C19) 069 These are ihoNC that are most 
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coinmonly (carmeU J^iuinalorie Lots. 1664 Evllyn Sj^hui 
5 The iu»c of the Jlabel is . . for . . Uiviiiatory Kods for the 
ctectine and finding out of Minerals. 1838 Miss Bcrmy 
.So£, Life liiii, * Fr. 083 *^ 395 A peasant of ^Burgundy .. 
appeared with the «.xploded notion of the divinatory wand 
to discover hidden sources of water. 1838 Sim W. Hamilton 
xxxiv. (1866) II. i(/i; Here the coujcctural or divina* 
tory emendation comes into pIa}^ 

t Divinatnce, ois, rare. [«,F. divina- 
trice, fern, of divinateur, ad. L. dlvinatricem, fein. 
ot ilivlndtor: see above.] That divines, divining. 

a M OKS /?«/>// Lament acioH{VL.) Lo where to connneth 

thy hlandishyng promyse, Of false totrology and diuinatrice. 
Diyilie (divoi'n^ a. Olid s 6 ,^ Forms; 4-6 de- 
vin(e, de-, dyvyn(o, 5-6 divyue, Sc. de-, 
dywyne, 6 dyvine, 7 divin, 4- divine. [MK. 
devitie^ divine^ a. OF. devin (12th c. in llatz.- 
Dtirm.), later divin J., divTnus pertaining to a 
deity. In medJ... divlnus bore the sense tAtheolof^is. 
OF. devin was the word of popular formation; 
divin was a learned assimilation to the ancient 1-.. 
iypc» which in F. iiecamc the accepted form for the 
adj., and in Fuglisli for all senses: cf. Divurg r/i.-] 

1 . Of or pertaining to God or a god. 

<^*374 CnALt:KK V. pr, ii. 118 (Cainb. MS.) The 

^peculacion or luokynge of thcdcuyne thoght. 1388WVCLIF 
/)eut. i. 13 5yuc 3c of aou uie.ii wi.se in dyuyn thingis. 1516 
(W. de W. 1531) 3 b, 'l‘he diuyne nature or 
godhtd. 2590 SrsNssK /•’. (?. j. x. O7 .So darke are earthly 
things coinp.'ir’d to things diviner. 164^ Mu-ion Arra^. 
L^rb.) 51 Many, .cornphaih of divin Providence for suffering 
Adam to tmnsgrcssc. 2709 Pope Fss. Crit. 5^5 To err is 
human, to forgive divine. 1878 K. W. Dale Lect. h'reaclu 
wyo Divine acts arc not less Divine because they do not 
happen lo be recorded in the Cunonicul Scriptures. 

2 . Given by or piocteding from God; having 
the sanction of or inspired by God. 

Divine ric/ti, a riglit i:onferrcd by or based on the ordin- 
ance or appointment of God. Divhu' ri^ht 0/ kim^s, that 
claimed according to the doctrine that (legitimate) kings de- 
rive their jpower from God alone, unliinitcd by any rights on 
the p.'irt of their subjects. In English Hisiory, the phrase 
came into specific use in the r7th c., when the claim was 
prominently made for the Sliiarl kings. 

52386 Cmauceu Monk's T, 67 Uy precept of the Messuger 
diuyn. c 2415 Wvntoun L'ron. i. i, 2 Dy wyne Scrypture. 
c 14^ Henrysun Test. Cns. (K.) Yc gauc me nncsadiuine 
respou&uile 'I'hat I should be the flouro of loiic in I'roye. 
1567 SiUir. Poems Reform, iii. iw8 Diihome God did place 
Ijc ordinance dewyne, <22600 TTookek Eccl. /W. vrit. ii. 

I 6 Unto kings by human right, honour hy very divine 
right, is due. 2625 PL»Kr.E.s Pers. 7 'ifkes 2 whether 'I'ithes 
be pcipciually due lo the Ministers of the Gospcil by Diuine 
Ki^lit. 164s Mii.ton A/oi. Smect. ii. Wks. (1847) 85 'I'he 
divine right of episcopacy was then valiatilly a.sserted. 
2640 Const, Canons i. Hivb.'rhe most High and .Sacred 
order of Kings is of Divine right, being the ordinance of 
God him.^elf. 174a Pope /June. iv. 18H The Right Divine 
of kings to govern wrong. 1167 Blacks l•oNl•. Comm. II. 
iij. 85 , 1 will not put the title of (he cl«’rgy to tithes upon any 
divine right, though such a right certainly coininenced, and 
1 believe as certainly ceased, with the Jewish theocracy. 
*®35 J* Waterwok i M E.vatn, Princ. Protestantism 95 Did 
this unrivalled Ijihllsl acknowledge any writings .as divine, 
which the Jews did not receive as canonical? 2865 Sjafi.t.v 
Eoce Homo iv. (cd. 8) 31 In obedience lo an irresistible 
divine impulse. 2871 Moklkv (1886)63 The upolo- 

gic.s of Jesuit writers for thea.ssassination of tyrants deserve 
an important place in the history of the doctrine of divine 
right. 

3 . Addressed, appropriated, or devotetl to Cod; 
religious, sacred. 

Divine service^ the public worsliip of God, J)ivine ojEu e. 
the stated office or service of dailypraycr; tin; canonical hours. 

c 2380 WvcLiK Wks. ( iSSo) 4 1 Do elerkis duuyn ol/icis after 
Jie ordre of )»c holy Chirchc of romc. < 2386 CnAUCER Prol. 
i9i Fful wcci she soong the .scruicc dyuyne. 2500-ao 
Dunhar Poems \. 27 Do 3our obscaiance devync To him 
that is of kingis king. 1549 £k. Com. Prayer Pref., The 
common prayers in the Churchc, comnionlye called diuine 
seruice. C2600 Shaks. Eonn. cviii. 5 Yet, like prayers 
divine, I must each day say o'er the very same. 1674 Pla v- 
l OKt) Skill Mus. I. 71 'I'lie Tunes of Psalnia arc of general 
use, all who ate true Lovers of Divine Musick, will have 
them ill estimation. 268a Sioooon {title) An E.>say on 
a Question relating to Divine Woiship. 2720 \Vai is(/;V/r’), 
Divine Songs, attempted in easy langu.xijc, for the use of 
children. 1848 Wiiar i on Law Le.e.^ Divine .Service, tenure 
by, an obsolete holding, in which the tenants were obliged 
to do some special divine services in certain, as to sing so 
many masses, to distribute such a sum in alms, etc. 2880 
Diet. Chr. Antiq. s.v. Divine ojfce. Offices for the several 
hours of prayer, which together cunslilute the Divine Office, 
as distinguished from the liturgy. 1889 Farrar Lives ka- 
ihers, Ambrose, xv. $ 3 H. 169 Theodosius . . as a pcniteiil 
..abstained from presenting himself at divine service. 

4 . Partaking of the nature of (Jtxi ; characteristic 
of or consonant to deity ; godlike ; heavenly, 
celestial. 

*374 Ch.vccer Boeth. v. pr. ii. xi8 (Caiiib. MS.) WTiy in 
the soucrcyncsdyuynes bubslaiiuces, hat is toseynin spirit/, 
lu^emcnt is nioore clcere. 1393 Gowkk Conf. II. 167 Men 
saidcn, that .she wa.s divine, And tlic goddess of sapience. 
iSoo>ao Dcnbak Poems xxv. 113 All the hcvinly court 
devync. 2^ Hookkh Keel. Pol. i. viii. § 6 The diuiner 
part in relation vnto the baser of our sonlcs. Milton 

Penseroso 1/ Hail, divincst Melancholy ! Who.se .saintly 
visage is too bright 'I'o hit the sense of human sight. 1667 
— /*. L. in. 40 Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 
1697 Dkvukn Ale.vander s Eeast 17 x .\t last divine Cecilia 
came. 2850 'I'ennysun* In Mem. Prol. iv, 'J'hoii .seeiiiesl 
human and divipc, The highest, holiest manhood, tliori. 
t88a Farkak Early Chr. 1 . 97^ The strains . . of divine:! 
music tn which tiie voice of inspiration died away. 


' fb. Immortal; beatified. Oi^s. 

2503 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. 1.38 For what 1 .sfie.’ikc, My body 
shall make good v^n this earth, Or my diuine soulc answer 
it in huauen. 163a Ueywood mH P t, Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 
1 II. 409 Thou lyest downc mortall, who must rise diuine. 

6 . In weaker sense : More than human, excellent 
in a superhuman degree, a. Of jiersons : Of more 
than human or ordinary excellence ; pre-eminently 
gifted ; in the highest degree excellent. 

H ULOET, Divine or immortall, nectarens. itti Shaks. 

I ifeH. VI, I. vi. 4 Diuinest Creature . . How sh.TlI I honour 
thee for this successe? 522635 Corbkt l\^ms (1807) 18 
Nothing did win more praise . . 'J'hcn did their actors most 
djvine. 1680 Crownk tVr. IVar Prof., For by 

iiis feeble skill *tis built aluue, The Divine Shakespear 
did not lay one stone. 1721 Steele .Sfeet. No. 146 F 3 
The divine Socrates is here represented in a Figure w'orthy 
his great W'isdom and Plijlosophy. 1795-2814 Wortvsw. 
lixvHrsion i. 25a Tluit mighty 01 b of .song, 'I'be divine 
Milton.^ 2875 JowKTr /Vo/<i(ed. 2) 1 . 473 That would clearly 
contradict the divine Homer. 

b. Of things ; Of surpassing beauty, ])crfcction, 
excellence, etc. ; extraordinarily good or great. 

C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 348 Tliai..ln carlis brocht thar 
purwiaiicc dewyne. 2562 ’X. Nokion Calvin's Inst. i. xiii. 

$ 9, I grauiit . .that oftentimes a thing is called Diuine or of 
God, that is notable by any .singular excellence. 2592 
I Shaks. Rom. ^ Jnl. in. li. 77 Hcautifull 'Pyrarit, fiend An- 
{ gelicall..DIspised substance of Diuinest show. 1655 H. 
Vaughan Silex .Scint. 83 Blackness .sits On the divine.sl 
wits. 1757 A. Cooi'ER Distiller 111. xlvii. (iTfMi) 212 Rcciiie 
j for a Gallon of Divine Water. 2828 La Belle Assemble 
I XVII. 40/6, I have had the divincst coriictlc .sent me. 1826 
, H. N. Coleridge West Indies 147 The champagne at 
! eiglileen dolltu^ really divine. 2877 Kate Thompson /’/</»/. 

I Pici. Gall. Rembrandt. The great master of the Dutch 
I school .. preemiuent by lti.s wonderful and Divine talents. 

! 6. Connected or dealing with divinity or sacred 

things ; ssacred. Obs. or arch. 

2<;48 Hall Chron., lien. VI (an. g) 115 b, All nuncient 
writers, as well devine, a* proph.-me. 2603 Owen Pem- 
brokesh. (1891) 235 A famousc Doctour of clivinitie as 
api^arelli by his u»-vyiie works. ^ 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

1, Ded. § 2. 2 A rare Conjunction, ns wc.l of divine and 
.sacred literature, as of prophatie aiid^ liuinuinc. 1720 Wat 1 s 
Divine Songs Pref., This may soinetinieN give ihrir thoughts 
adivinc turn, and raise a young meditation. [2840 C.mm.vi.k 
Heroes iii. (1872) 85 , 1 give Dante my highest pr.Tise when 
1 suy of his Divine Comedy that it is. .genuinely a Song.] 
t 7 . Foreboding, prescient, fa Lalini.sm.l rare. 
1667 Milton P. L. i.\. 845 Yet oft his heart, divine of • 
bonuning ill, Misgave him. 

8 . Comb., as divine-human, human nnd divine. 

1884 Chr, World 11 Sept. 688/a The animaMiunuin is very 
obstructive to the Divine-human. 18^ W E.S I CO n Go5/*el if , 
Life 2^^ [Chri.sti.Tmty) is summed up in the filers of a divine- . 
human life. 1893 Tablet 9 Dec. 933 The Divine-human 
Mediator in heaven. | 

t B. sb^ Obs. [absolute uses of the adj., or its i 
F. original.] j 

1 . Divine service. I 

2480 JViilofV’avesotir{Conva\.Cxi. Loud.), To sing Dpyyne ' 
for my sowlc. 2606 -Vc. Acts Jas. / V(i8r4) 42? (jam.) ' 1 ‘uii 
elerkis to .serue in the divines within the College kirk of 1 
Crcichtoun. 

2 . Divinity, thcoloj^. 

1303 R. Buunne Hamu. Synne zSgoScynt auslyn hulwas 
u cTcrk of dyuyne. //W. 11411 A master of dyuyne. 2362 ' 
Langl. P. pi. A. I’rol. go Bisschops Boldc and Bacbilcrs of 
diuyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6490. I woIe fillcn. .My paimchc 
of good mcic and wyne, As slitildc u maistcr of dy vyne. 

3 . Soothsaying; conjecture; Divination. 

C1330 R. Urunnk Chron. {1810J 282 Meilyn, in his dcuyii, 

of liim has said, pat pre region.^, 111 his bandons, sallc hr laid. 
— Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8092 On his matiere myghtc Mcilyii 
Be geten & born, by ourc Ucuyn. 

4 . Divine nature, divinity. 

2393 Gower Conf. II. 13a Ikachiis .. Accordant unto his 
divine A prest. .He had. 

i Diviae (divoi'ii), Also4-5dovine, -vyne, 
dy-. [a. OF. devin soothsayer (13th c. in Liltre), 
also later devin, divin theologian (15th c. in , 
Godef.) ; the former the popular descendant of I.. I 
divin-us soothsayer (become *devTn us in late L.); j 
the latter repr. mcd.ly. divinus doctor of divinity, ! 
theologian; both subst. uses of D. divinus adj. j 
111 both senses conformed in Eng. to the L. spcl 1 ing. ] j 
tl. A diviner, soothsayer, augur ; a prophet, seer. I 
23.. £. K. Alia. P. B. 1302 Dcrc D.Tnitl also, Fit _wat/ l 
! deuine noble, 1340 Aycnb. 19 pe detunes and he wicheii j 
and h® tharmcrcssc.s hctwoikcp be h® dyeulcs crcflc. < 2374 j 
CiiAUCKB Troylus t. 66 A gret Deuyn h^t clcjied was Calkas ■ 
. . KncAv w'cl h^t Troyc .sholdc destrojcil be By unswere of | 
his god. ri430 Lvi>c. Bochas ii. i. (1554)42 b, Saul hiul j 
cast out all diuines From Israeli, and cchc ciiuincres.se, ' 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. ll.ccxx [eexvij. 680 nete.Oi these 
deuTru:, ariule.s, and charmers, there were certayiic biciilc at 
Parys. *577 Holinsheo Chron. 1 . 2/2 lo deriue the 
name of Ihcir diuiues called Magi fruiii him (Magus). 

2 . One who has officially to do with ‘ divine 
things * ; formerly, any ecclesiastic, clergyman, or 
priest; now, one .skilled in divinity; a theologian. 

c 2380 Wvc;lif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 376 Bastard dyvyncs 
seien . . hat Jm'S wordis of Crist ben fals. 1388 — Bible Prol. 
xiii. St J!)yuynys that scliuldcn j^sse utliere men in ilcn- 
ncssc and hoofyiic.s.sc. e 1450 .V/. Cuthbert (.Surtees) 7503 
He wiis a cleikc and gude deuync. Shaks. h/enh. 

V.i. ii. 16 It is a good Diuine that mllowcs his owne 
instructions. 266a Gaui»en (t/tlo’i'hc works of Mr. Kiehurd 
Hooker, that It:ariied godly judicious and eloquent Divine. 
2792 Bosw ELL yohnson 30 Aug. an. 1780, He wrote a youn^^ 

I clergyman . . the roUowutg . . Liter, which contains valu- 


able ailviie to Divines in general. 1847 Emerson IWms. 
Problem Wks. (Bohn) I 4'>t Taylor, the Siiake.speare of 
divines. 2^4 1 ^. Siei'HKN Honrs in Library (1892) 1 . ix. 
05 We see in him the gentle mystic rather than the stern 
ivinc. 

+ b. Applied to non-Christian writow on thco- 
logy, and to the priests of heathen religions. Obs. 

2387 Trevisa HiadeH (Rolls) HI. sig (Miitz.) Among atle 
innnere of philosofres pey ha* were iclepcd dcuynes [qni 
' theologi voeabautut ] lici-c be prys. 2587 Goi.niNr, De Afor- 
' nay x. 144 l‘yihagoras nnd all ine old Diuines affirme, that 
God ur the oncly One is the beginner of all things. 1612 
: Shaks. Jfynt. ni. i. 19 The Oracle ('I’hus by Apollo’s 
, gixat Diuine .scal'd vp). 

i Divine (dlvdi-n':, v. Also 4-5 dovinc, -vyue, 
! dyvino, -yne. [a. F. devine-r (i2lh c.) to rc- 
j count, signify, wish, projdicsy, nd. L. diviniire lo 
foretell, predict, affiT dndn divine : sec prcc.] 

I. Tran.sitive senses. 

tl. To make out or intcrjircl by supcrnntural or 
mngicnl insight (wlial is hidden, obscure, or unin- 
‘telligible lo ordinary faculties) ; hence, in later use, 
lo interpret, explain, disclose, make known, Ohs. 
i 23. . E. K. Allit. P. B. 1561 pat con dvl« wyth demcriayk. 
deuine lettres. 136a 1 .ANGL. P. PI. A. vm. T38 Daniel 
deiiyncde h® Drcmcls of .t Kyng. 2393 Ibid. C. 1. 217 What 
i lliU metah by-mmeh Diuine 3c. Ibid. xxii. 240 He taubte. . 
.soiiiine to dynync: and dyiiydc, iiimibrcs lo krtine. a 2400-50 
Alexander Now poii . . gmithiK me trouago. With all hut 
digniifs bc-di-nr hat I diuined liaiir. e xgjoaBlvrwhoC s Test. 

I in ILtIIIw. Xngr Poet. 5 The cause why^ I sliall to you 
! devync. a 2625 Fj.etlmek Nice Valour ii. i, 1 inn. .Divine 
; my mind lo you. 

' b. 'I'o discover or indicate Jiy means of flic di- 
I vining md. nonce- me. 

2890 Pall Mail ii. 9 June 6/3 The boy has now hern en- 
I g.Tgcil to go to AiiKiriilia to ‘divine ' ilic underground w.Tter 
and niineral> of its arid and -Tiiriferous regions. 

2 . To make out by sagacity, intuition, or fortu- 
nate conjecture itlint is, in .sonu; other way than hy 
actual infor/nation) ; to conjecture, guess. 

C1374 Chaitek Proy/u.r \ . AlH lie koiirlc wel dyuyne Tlwil 
'I'touiis a! nyglit for .virvve wouk. <'13% .Shiptnan's /'. 
v.*4 Wyf. .liiel kanstow druyuc The curious bisyncsse that 
wo liaue. c 1450 St. C uthberi iSwxWov, 671/1 How it slrekys 
kan I U031 dcuyuc. 2530 Pai.?;«.r. 514/7 He were n wysc 
man tliar rouldc devync what they (alke of nowe. 1696 tr. 
thi Mont's / 'oy, J.eruxHt 44 Nor cou’il 1 diviiio llu^ Moiiiiing 
of it. 1786 ’ 1 ‘. iKinaisoN 1/ V/V. (1859) J I. 37 He could uol 
divine the cause of this extraordinary change, 1847 Emeh- 
.•'ON Repr, Wk-.. (Bi.'hn) 1. 317 In coinmou 

parinriev, what one man is said to loam by experience, n man 
of o.xlraorilinary sng.Tr.ity is said, without exptiriiMU'e, to 
divine. 2863 hlns. (ji.iruANi Salem Ck. ii. 28 He began to 
divine faintfy . . that cxtcrn.Tl cirrumstanres do stand for 
.something. 

8. 'i'o have supernatural or magical insight into 
(things to come) ; to have prcs(aitiinent of; hence 
gen. to predict or prophesy by some kind of special 
inspiration or intuition. 

' *374 Gu.M'civk Troylus iv. 361 (;,8r,) But wlm may a! 
vsehewe or .tI <lcuyuc V < 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 
0[>cr lliingrs i»rii proiKAtic and iliiiines by ]>e colours of ha 
flawmi-s. 2555 Emi n Deendes 47 They diuined the desi ruc- 
tion of theyr countrry, ^ 1594 Shaks. Rieh. ///, ni.ii. 18 To 
.shun the d.TUgvr llml hi 1 Soule tliuincs. 2663^ Bu » tr.u // nd. 

1. ii. 83 J Nunc, could divine To which side Lonquvsl would 
Incline. 1790 Bokke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 374 ’J'ruly it is not 
easy to divine what that army may become Ml last. 1855 
Bain .Senses >V /«/. tii. ii.S23’l'o inter bcrorelmnd,ur divine, 
the chaiacters that we should find. 

t 4 . Of things : 'l o point out, foreshow, prognos- 
ticate, portend. Obs. 

2596 J)rayion I. eg. IV, 6()/rhis prodigious sign.. some 
strange Newes though ever it divine, yet forth them rif>t 
immcilialely it brings. 1657 Cokaim; ObstiHare Lady i. ii, 
What envious star when f was born diviti'd M hi.s advi-rse 
F.Ttc? 2722 .Swn r Sid Hamet j.\ .\ ceiiain iiiagi<;k tod., 
divines Whene’er the soil has golden mines, 1847 liMFWsoN 
Poems, Initial Loiic\iV’=.. (Bolm) 1 . 457 .Ml lliingswail for 
and divine him. 

t6. To think or conceive of, tievisc, contiivc, by 
special iii-spiralion or cxlrnorclinary sngnciiy. Oku 
*393 I^ANGL. /'. /V. C. XII.265 D.uiid |»edou;:hly. .deuynetle 
how Vryc Mighte slilokcstu be sluyn. <1450 Hhnuyson 
Mor. Eah. I r .Ml courses that Cooke sc i»uM druync. 1500-20 
Dcniiak Poems Ixx.viv. 15 'I'hc lusiiasl hnli'; ticii nature c an 
devync. 1598 Y«>N(J Diana 225 .So much fon;r had one God 
. . oner earn others soulc, diiiiniiig the gre;ii ami inuiolable 
friendship that should be liclwcene him and nm. 
to. 'fo render divine; to canon i/i! ; to divinize. 
1592 .Si'en-ser Daphn. 214 Living on ♦■anh like AnycH 
ncwdivindc. 1591 — R nines qf'Ti me b\\ 'I h' flarpc. .out 
of the River was rcanl And borne above the iloudfS to be 
divin’d. 2622 Dravion Poly-olb. .x.'iv. lyi Txavitig th«*se 
divin'd, to Decuman we. come .. who was crown'd with 
glorious martyrdom. 

fb. 'To call or .style ilivine. Oix- 
2622 Bp. Moi.NfAGU yVVi/r/A.f n. ;3.i ^’onr nohliug and 
diuiuing him cl.swhcre. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

7. 'fo use or practise divination ; to ol.>lnin insight 
into what is future or unrevealed by auguries, por- 
tents, magical <ir occult dcvice.s ; to soothsay. 

c 1374 Chalcer Troylus 11. ifx/»fi74') Fhe folk deuyneat 
waggypge of a ^ t rc. 1382 Wvc r.ir ( ->v. \li v. 5 The coppe . . 
in the whh h my l.ordis wuiito lo dyuytie. 1388 - Isa. 
xliv. v5 Dyuyiiours ti nt d>iiy»irn >>y s.TCrificw offrid to 
feendis. 2398 1 Vevlsa Rar:/i. Pe P. R. xv. Hi. (149 ) 5-7 
Some in Kihiopia. haue .tu houude for Iheyr kynge, and 
dyuyne liy his ineuyuge. 1609 Bi»ie (Donay) /.«-/. xix. 26 
You .dud not divine, nor observe dreames. i6g8 Fryer 
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.‘/fv. K. India P. 37? Tlu'.y go to some learned Doctor, 
who Divines ?>y the ‘Alcoran. De Foe f/isf. Dctnl 

11. vi. >83^'49 Lank Mod. Egypt. II. tit They [IjypsioJ 
mostly diuiie hy means of a number of shells, with a few 
pieces of coloured nioiiey, etc., intci mixed with them. 

8. "Jo foretell I.)y divine or superhuman power ; 
to prophesy, 

Lanci.. P. pi. a. VIII. 143 As D.'iniel diutnede hit fel 
in dedo after.^ 1606 SiiAhS. Ant. ff CV. 11. vi. ji'i If 1 were 
bound to 1 >iuine of this vnity, I wold not Prophesiie .so. i860 
Emfrson Cond. Lifou (i86r) 19 We are as lawgivers; we 
for N.'iture ; we prophesy and divine. Bowkn 

k'irg'. /Ent'idw. a46r.HSs:inclta of cuming evil divined. 

9 . To conjecture (as to the unknown or obscure) ; 
to make an inference by conjecture, insight, intui- 
tion, or other means than actual information. 

zi6a I.ANf;L. P. /V. A. >t. 138 po deppore I diuinede )>«-• 
derkorc me houitc. C 1386 Chavckk Wi/ds ProL v 6 Men 
may duuyne and glohcii vu and douri. 1604 Suak.s. O//1. 
I. ii. 39 .Souielhing from Cyprus, as I may diuine. 1851 
Caki.yle .Sterling ii. ii. (1872) 100 'I he meanest have a 
dignity . . and hence, as I divine, the startling whirl of 
incongruous Juxtaposition. 

t D. with ofy otti Upon : To make conjectures 
about or concerning ; to augur from. Ohs. 

ri374 CfiACCKK Troylns in. 409 (458J I.esl otiy wyglit 
dytiyncn or deuysc Woldc of hem two. c 1386 • Knt.'s T. 
1657 The pideys ful of peplcs. . I )yvyiiyiige nf thi>e I'hcbane 
kuyghlcs two. 1513 Moke in Graftori i hron. (15^)8) II. 766 
'I'he people diversJye dcvinyng upon thus dfaliiip, a 1592 
CtKERNK. JiU. /(', V. v. Whereon divine you, .Sir? 1603 
Knollks llisf. Turks (1621) 857 Thereof would diversely 
divine every num according to his own fiintasie. 16^3 IIol- 
cROKi' Proeopins i. ao The Romans divining upon it, were 
confident of the F.inperuurs pi evailiug in ihis W;ur. 1725 
I’oPK Odyts. I. 144 At chess they vie, locaptivale llie tjueen ; 
Divining of their loves. 

llencc Pivivned ///, u. in quol., Made divine . 
1624 Quarles S/orA Son//, in F;irr S. P. yas. / uS.|8) 140 
The glory of thy divined pl.icc No age can injure, nor yet 
lime deface. 

t Divinely, «• Li. prec. adj. -f -LY I.] Divine. 

0400 Trst. Love III. ( R. I riiilfisophy is kn«»wiiig of licuinely 
and manly things ioyned with study of good lining. 1530 
Rasi'kll Hk. P//rgnt. 11, \i, The iiillnyte dyvyndy Sub- 
.stauiice. 

Divinely (divai nlij, a/h*. [f. Divine a. + 
-LY Tn a divine manner or way. 

1 , By or as by the agency or power of (iod. 

S5M Spknsek Ainoretti Ixi, A.s she is, divinely wrought, 
Ana of the brood of Angels hevcnly borne. 1662 S i ii,i.tN(.KL. 
OHg. .Sair. 11. yi. § a Wluttcvcr comes under Divine know- 
ledge, nuvy be Divinejy reve.'ilcd. a iw lh;vERiur,K .SVow. 

I . xviii.(R.>lu his divinely-inspired Judgment. zSsoTknny- 
.SON f/i AUnt, Ixiv. 2 As some divinely gifted man, 1876 

J. Pakkkk Pftriu L I. hi. a j if the Bible is divinely inspired, 

It followH that it is divinely authoritative. 

2 . As or like God ; in a godlike manner j with an 
excellence or ]x:rfcction more than human. 

*582 He.stkr Seer. Ph/orav. ill. iv. 9 llecause this conuiosl- 
tion worketli dinincly, 1 called it Angelico. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr, Niei/ 4 f/itys Poy. tv. xxiii. t yj Clccrc* and fayre 
fountainr.s rh;vincly w) ought. 1667 Milton P. i,\. 489 
Shec fair, divinely fair, fit love for ( lods, 1728 Voung C?(A'.v 
to King Wlcs. 1737 I. 173 Its stream divinely clear, and 
strong. 1822 W, Ikvino ltra(c.*. Hall 35 An elegant young 
man .. who danced a minuet divinely. 1832 Tlnnvson 
Dream Fair JPow. 87 .\ d-aughlcr 01 the (Joels, divinely 
tall And most divinelj* fair. 

1 3 . In a holy or pious manner. Ohs. 

*584 i'HAKs. A'/VA. Hly in. vh, Oa lie is . . with iwt/ right 
reuerend Fathers Diiiiiiely bent to Meditation. 1595- ' 7 oltn 
II. i. 237 This riglil Iiand, whose proleLti*)!! Is nioM dinincly 
vow’d vpon the right Of him it hohl-.. 1682 Norkis Hicrveles 
8 I’hcy proceed from a ilivinely dtsijosed miiul. 

f 4 . After tlie manner of tlivinity. Ohs. 

1607 Top.sei.l Serpents (1658) yji, I purpose not io follow 
these things Philosophically, .but rather Divinely. 

^ t Divi'nement. Ohs. [f. Divink 7 j. + -mknt.] 
The action of divining ; divination. 

* 579 ”®® North Plutarch (i07f>) 33 'ITiat which they write 
of Romulus divincmetils, maketh great difTerciice b«'twi;eii 
him iiiid Theseus, {hid, 589 Priests and Sc)utii.s.Tyers, that 
did sacrifice and piiri/ic, and tend upon divineiueitts. 

Diyineness (divoi'iin<\s). [-nkss.i 

1 . 'I’he quality or slate olf being divine ; divine 
nature, character, or origin ; divinity, sacrcdnc.ss. 

i379"A> North Plutarch yxfyify 84 'J'he common nature of 
maiij that hath in it both Diviiienvss, and somr rimc.s beastly 
brutishricss. 2 S ®7 Goi.uino De Mornay x.vxii. 507, J haiic 
..proouttd the truncsse and diuinencssc of the S(:ripturc.s. 
2640 Br, KtiYNoi.os 2 Their admirable Motions 

.hd'JT, in which the Heathen have acknowledged 
a Divitieiiess. 7718 Free-thinker No. 53 f 11 The real FJv- 
ccllcncy and Divineucss of Virtue. 1^3 Carlyi.I! /Vit/ 4. 

^ ^ .something of divinene&s, 

2 . Sujierhuman or supreme excellence. 1 

, 1580 SiDNRY (1622) 321 lU'sciuglit him to rupeate ! 

it agairiK, that .. his minde miglit bee the better acquainted 1 
With the diuinencssc ihcnrof. i6ix Suak.s. Pynd>. 111. vii. 45 : 
ochoJd^DuuiJcncsse No elder then a Uoy. 

Diviner (divornai;. Forms : 4-5 devinor, 
dyvynoup, 5-7 divinoup, 5- diviner. 
[Mh. and AK. devtnoitr, dwinour-fW. devineor, 
eour^ -nr (12th c. in Ilrftz.-Dann.), agent-n. from 
r. dev/ncr to Divine, corresponding to D. dfvt/rd^ 
iifviN-ATou. Down to 1500 regularly 
stressed de-v/z/Arr, de'vinou r. In sense 2, apii. 

I. r. (Ati/i, dtvin sb. : cf. philosoph~er.'\ 

1 . One who practises ilivination ; a soothsayer, ’ 
prophet, seer; a magician, sorcerer. I 


e 1330 R. Rkl'nnr Chrou. tVace (Rolls) 8107 pus i,eidc alle 
I my Jyuinours. ^ 1382 Wyci.ie Dcui. xviii. 10 Ne be foiindun in 
; lliee. .that askith dj’vynours. xt|B8 — yer. xxvii, 9 Dyuy- 
j neris by chiteryng and flcyng of briddis. i483CAxroN (Sold. 

Teg', 2^34 b/2 'i'he dcuynour had told hym that he shohl 
! deye within fyiie daye.s. zM Jove Dan. v. (R.) He 
Hcd to his men of the worldo, to his diuiners and 
charmers. 10x0 Holland Catndeds Brit. 1. 649 The . . 
Divinour or Prophet of the Britans, I mean Merlin. x68i 
I Duydln a As, ^ A chit. 238 'Fhc People’s IVay’r, the glad 
I >iviuer‘s 'rheme. The Young men's Vision and the Old men’s 
Dream ! 1723 Pope Odysi. i. 524 V'aiii diviner's dream .s 

j divert her fears, i860 Hook Lives Ahps. (1869) I. v. 223 
' 'J'hc bishops . . were required . . to banish . . diviners anil 
' fortune-tellers. i88x Folk-lore Record IV. 106 Very lately 
I an eiiiineiit man . . employed a diviner to look for mines on 
' hi.s property with a divining rod. 

' b. A successful conjecturer or gucsser. 

1690 ]ax:kk Hum. Vnd. if. j. (1693) 48 He mast be a nota- 
; bie Diviner of Thuught.s, that can assure him, that he was 
; ibinking. i8s6-6x MArRicu 07 //VT iny'Wm/r///;^/#/.-^. xiii. 
i (1874) 377 Richard Bentley was one of the subtlest diviners 
’ of tile meaning of obscure passages. 

: + 3 - A divine, a theologian. Ohs. 

i 1377 I^angl. P. pi. B. X. 4S2 |?e doughtiest doctour .nnd 
■ deuynoiiru of he trinitce W.as augustyn ^ ulde. Ibid. xiii. 

: 1 14 .Sire ductuur . .What is dowel and dolx*t ? 50 dcuynour. s 
knowTth. ^ 1393 Ibid. C. xvi. 85 This doctor and diuinoiir 
' ami dccretistre of canon. 155a Hulokt, Diuinour or wryter 
I of holj' scripture, ttgiogrnphus, 

fb. — Divine sb~ 2 b; also, a wise man, sage. 

1387 Tbevi.sa (Rolls) III. 65 Thales, .his natiirel 

; philo.sofcr and dyuynour. a x400-<^ Alexander 1545 Doc- 
tours & <Uuinours & uthire derc iuuistri.s. 

Divineresa (divai-noris'. Also 4-6 de-, («; 

I -oiirejne !. [n. OY . ilevineressc (12th c. in H.itz.- 
i Darm.), fern, of devineur Diviner : see -eh-u.] A 
female diviner ; a prophetess ; a sorceress, witch. 

c X374 CitAt’CKK Troylus v. 1522 ptiw sorocrcs.se With al ki 
fals gost of prophe.ric 'I'liuw w'ciiest ben a grete deuyneresse ! ' 
x^ J. .Shirlcy Dethe K. yames{iZiZ) 14 The said woman 
of Yrclaiid, th.at depid herself a dyx'cuourcsc. 1480 Caxton i 
Oidtls Met. XIII. vi, And Cassandra, hys doughter, the 
dttvyiieressc. a xsm Bn. Behners Cold. Bk. M. A/irel. 
-xxvi. (1546) M dluincrc.sse, or contrary, a soth- : 

saycr. x68i H . Mure Postscript to Cian'vilVs Sadd/icisnius ' 
1. (1726) 24 Do the ofiice of a Divinp.rc.ss, or a Wise-woin.an. 

Cahi.vlk Fr. Rev. Til. v. ii. (1872) 177 A black j 
Diviiierc.ss of the Tropics prophc.sicd . . that .she shouUl be 
a (Juccn. 1848 J. A. Cabi.vi.k Ir. Oan/c^s l/tferno xx, The I 
wretched women who. .made themselves diviiiercsses. 

tDivilieS86* Ohs. [Compressed variant of 
dwittcfU’ss ; peril, with some thought of F. -cssCi a.s 
in richesse and Eng. idlesse : cf. piv/aness, pronesSy 
etc.] a. Divination, b. Divineness, divinity; 
divine quality or chameter. 

*594 Cakkw 1 1 //arid s Kxa///. IVitsW. (1596 > 46 ’i.‘he first 
who toarmed these manicllous matters by the name of 
djiijnc.s.sc was Hippocnalps; and that if any such point of 
diuinc.s.'^e bee found in the disease, th.at it umnifesteth also 
a prouideiicp. 1605 Bacon Adz*. Learn, it. iv. § s. 18 Poesic 
. .w.as cucr thought to hauc some participation ofdiuinesse. 
Ih/d. 8 4, 19 inquirers into truth., will despise those 
ihilicadcs nnd affcciation.-s, as iiidcede capable of no diui- 

iit’sse. 

Diving (doi viq), vh/. fh. Jf. Dive v. + -iko i.] 
'The action of the verb Dive, in its various senses. 
*398 T Kkvi.SA Barth. De P. R. xii. xxvi. (r 4 ys) 429 By 
j manerc of plungynge and of dyuyngc. 16x4 Rowlanos 
I Foflles Bolt 3^ A cuimuon Scould, her furious heatc must 
' coole: WjLsh d by her dluing in a Cucking stoole. X743-5 
R. PococKK Triw. (Camdeu) 11 . 129 Tlie curious manner of 
divcing which they lately iie^an, in order to raise what llxcy 
’ ctmld of the wreck. 1854 Hit/e) Divings into Scripture and 
: Sprinkling of Wisdom for Bittle Folk. 

b. a/lrih. .-uid Comb.y as divine-bladder, -boat, 
-cn^ne^ -hclmety -machhUy Divino-bem., etc. 

I xfci 111*. W, Baklow Defence 143 The dining poole of 
lielliescl't. i66x Diving-engine [see Divinc-keli.]. 1693 
’ Lond. Cas. No. 2842/3 Betters Patents ,. for a Diving- 
Bnginc. 1752 Johnson A’rtw/x/rr No. 199 P 3 The first 
: c.xiMjriment in nuieiccn diving engines of new construction. 
*753 Guam HERS Cycl. Supp,, Dhing' Bladder, a term u.scd 
by Borelli for a machine . . contrivtid for Diving under the 
watrr to great depths . . The ubiccUoiis all other diving ina- 
j chines arc liidde to are obviated. 2802 Naval Chro/u VI I. 

; 270 The Diving-fioat. .will be capacious enough to contain 
' eight men. a 1825 Fokov Voc. E. Anglia, Dezaug-pond, 

: a pond from which water is drawn for domestic u.se, by 
; dipping a pail. 1630 (>r.. Hawker Diary 11.163 
; I nflutiijg air into the divine machine, or rather diving drcs.s, 1 
i of the man who wa-s working under the .sea. x8^ Urds j 
I Diet. Arts s.v. Dizdng-dress, I’he diving helmet is, in 
principle, .similar to the bell. 

Miring, ppi. a. [f. as prec, + -1N(* 

Th.it (lives, in v.arious senses of the vb. 
x6o2 Ymuwxmy. ^nd Pt. Parall. Dcd. 1 The industrious 
.search of .some diuing bratne. a 1639 Wotton in Rclitf. 
H'otton. 402 (K.) Let the diving Negro seek For gemmsliij 
in some forlorn creek. 17x2 Gay Trivia iii. 80 Guard well 
I liy pocket, for these syrens stand To aid the labours of the 
diving hand. 

b. In names of various animals. 

Diving-buck or goat, a S. African antelope (Cepha- 
lophm mergt-ns), the duyker-hok of the Boers ; diving- 
«**ck, the goldcn-cye dxcAsffiastgitlaglaHcwdS’, diving- 
pigeon, the lack guillemot or doveky {.Urta Gtyll^] 
cliviuff-aplaer, Argyroneia aguatictt, which lives in a 
nc%i filled with air under water. 

1694 Ac I. SfZ/. Late Voy, 11. (1711) 84 Thu first Diving 
1 igeon 1 got. . at Spitzhergen. 1786 Sparkman Voy. Cape 
p. //. II. 243 The duyker-bok, or diving goat .. rising in 
Its reap with Its neck erect, and in its descent bringing 
It down between its legs., had the iin])earaitce of diving 
and gave nsc to it.s mime. 18x3 Col. 1 f awkxr Diary ! 1^3) 


1. 89, 1 got a diving duck, and should have had more shots, 
x^ Swainmon Prov. i/atues Birds i6\ Diving duck 
(Shetland Isles', /bid. ai8 Diving pigeon. 
Di*Yi3lg-bell. [f. DiVINO vbl.sb. + BELL.r^.l 5 .] 
A strong heavy vessel, originally bcll-sha]:x;d, with 
the bottom open, in which persons may descend 
into deep water, respiration being sustained by the 
compressed air at the to]), or by fresh air supplied 
by a forcing pump from above. 

x66x Evict.YN Diary 19 July, Wc tried our Diving-Bell, 
or Engine, in the water-dock at Deptford. .it w.as made of 
cast lead, let down with a strong cable. 1693 Phil. Tra/is. 
XVII. 896 Means of weighing up .sunken Ve.>i.sels .. and 
taking out the Goods by ineams of the J!)iving Bell. 17x3 
Dehham /Vyx TheoL _iv. iii. note (K.), One of the divers 
blew an honi in his diving-liell, at tlie bottom of the sea. 
1774 Golicsm. Nat. Hist, (1776,1 B 241 The gre.at diving- 
bell improved by Doctor Halley, which was large cnou^i 
to contain five men. 1874 Bvhnanu My Time xxiv. 212 
Breathing with as innr.h difiiciilty. .os he might have e.\- 
j peiionccd in .a diviiig-liell. 

i ttilrib. 1874 Kmgiit Diet. Mec.h.\.'}\ \f7. A diviug-bdl 
1 company was formed in Kngland in 1688. Ibid, 715/1 
' Diving-bell Pu/np, a pump naving a casing divided by 
; a yerpciLl )>artitioii into two chambers, which are provided 
; with inwardly and outwardly opening valves. 

Diyinify (divi-uiDi), v. [f. L. dtvJn-ns Divine 
I + (i)PY ; cL dei/y, etc.] trans. To render divine ; 

I to regard as ol divine nature, rank, or origin ; to 
I divinize. Hence Bivinifled ///. a. 
i 1633 A. II. Parthema Sacra 204 ('!’.) My beloved is wliite 
J and red . . white, for his blessed and divitiified soul. x66o 
S1ASI.KY///4/. Philos. IX. (1701)395/1 Goiid the Civil Virtues 
I reiiiler a Man, but the Sciences conducing to the Divine 
\ Virtue divinilic. *855 Bailev Mystic 32 And knew himself 
I divinified. 1892 Agnk.h M. Clkkke Eeu/t. Stud. Homer 45 
The same constdlution. .under a divinified aspect. 

Divi'ning, vhl. sb. [f. Divine v. + -iN(i J.] 

1 . 'The action of the verb DiviNB : a. Soothsay- 
ing, prophecy, divination, b. Conjecture, guessing. 

c 1340 Ha.mi*ole Prose Tr. (1866) 9 In l?is comandemeut cs 
forboUyu to gyffe trouthe till soi:eryc or till dyiiynytige/ by 
slernys. e 1374 Chai;c;er Bocih. v. pr. iii. I•.t2 (Camb. MS.) 
Elies what dilierencc is Ihcr bytwi.xc the prescience ami 
Ihilke laptnvorthi ilyuynengtt of fyresye the dyuynor? 

Call/, A ngl. 102 A Dyuynynge be fyre, piro/z/anda. 
A Diuinyiige lie water, 1646 J. Gekek ftillc') 
A.strologo-Mastix, or a Discovery of the Vanity and liii 
quity of Ju(.iu:iall Astrology or Divining by the Starres. i860 
Fukey Min. Proph. Jomili i. 7 The lot for divining, .is 
wrong, extrepl by diivt.l inspiration of God. 

2 . atirib., as divimng-rody 'daff, -sticky -ivand\ 
a rod, etc., used in divination; spec, a forked stick, 
by means of which certain persons are reputed to 
have the power of tracing and indicating subter- 

I raneous supplies of water and mineral veins. Sec 
; quots, ; also Dovvsi.Na-uoi). 

1 1656 Cow i.ivV Pi//dar, Odes, Po Mr. Hobs iii. With fond 

, Divining.VVaiiils, We .search among the diiiul F<>r Tuifisiire.*- 
i Imried. Ibid. Note, i'irgula Dh>iua.\ or a Divining* Wand 
I is a twHi-fui kcd branch of an Ha/cl-Trce .. used for the 
j finding out citlnir of Vcltifi, or hidden Treasures of (iold or 
i Silver; and being caiiyed about, bends downwards (or 
rather is .siiid to do so) when it comes to the place where 
■ they lye. 1712 J. Ja.mks tr. l.e BlouiVs Gardening 188 
To find out Water by the Help of a Hasel-Wand, called 
a Divining-Stick. X75x (hntl. Mag. Nov. (Brand Pop. 

• Antig.) So early as Agricola the divining Rod was tn 
I much request, and ha.s obtained great credit for it.s dis- 
, covering where to dig for .Metals' and Springs of Water 
j .. lately it has been revived with great success, 1816 
I Scorr Antvj. xvii. XM3 F. Robin.son in Harpeds Mag, 
j C)ct. 708/1. I’he divining-rod finds its professors and di'- 
I ciples..in every part of the world. x888 Elwokthy If. 

[ Somerset Uyrd-bk., /hnuso, to use the divining-rod for the 
, purpose of finding springs of water, 

I Mvi'uing, //A (7. [f. as prcc.+-J.N(;’A] That 
; divines, foresees, or conjeclures ; soothsaying, pro 
I phcsylng, conjecturing, guessing, etc. 

138a Wyclie t Axviii. 7 There is a woitiiiiaii havyngr 
; a uyvynyngc spirite in lOndure. 1593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. ff, jv. 
j vi. 159 If .secret Bowers .suggest but truth To iny diuining 
j thoughts. 1697 Dmyokn Jlineid- vi. 54 The mad divining 
. dame, 'I’hc priestess of the god, Deinhohe her name, xl^ 

! Gko. Eliot Dan. Her, v. xxxix, This dreadfully divining 
; per.s()nage--cvidenily Satan in grey trousers. 

1 tDivini'potent, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. I.. 
dhfhuEotent-em mighty in divination.] 

iliS6 Blount Clossogr.. Dh’/nipotent, that hath power in 
divine Jhings. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Divi'nister. Obs. rare. [f. Divine v.y or 
divinour y Divinkk sb. : see isteu.] A diviner. 

f *386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1953 'I'herfore I slynte, I tiain 
no dlvinistre. 

t Divi*]litis0, V, Obs. ran-^^. [irreg. f. Di- 
vinity +-jze.] -Divinize. 

1649 J. E. tr.^ Beh/uen's Epist. Bref. 9 We .. Divinitize 
our knowledge into an cfi'cctual working Love. 

Div^tj (divi’niti). Forms: 4 6 de-, dy-, 
divinite, 4-7 -tie. [ME. de-, divinitey a. OF. 
devinitiy -cUy -licit (12th c. in Hatit.-Darin.) theo- 
logy, ad. L. dtvinitdl-em godhead, divination, ex- 
cellence, f. divhi-ns Divine ; see -ity.] 

1 . The character or quality of being divine ; di- 
vineness, godhood ; divine nature; Deity, Godhead. 

‘^*374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 7 (Cunib. MS.) Thow des- 
put^est towching dcuynytc and inankyndc. ci4^ 
Mironr Salttacloun 272 Iii cribt warre flesshe and sairie 
and verray divinitee. 138* Fulkk in Confer, in. (x<84) Y, 
The humanitic of Oirist after It wax assumpted by the 
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DJuinitic, wa-j absurpU of the same. ( 7 x 610-15 tV'owePi 
Saiu/jiy A^nex (1886) 147 Diuinilic dwellclh not in stones 
but in heauen. X667 Milton P. L. ix 1010 They feel 
Divinilie wiibiii them breeding wings, CowriiM Taxh 

VI. 877 The veil is rent .. That hides divinity from mortal 
eyc.s. x 8 ^ Ri/kkin PUtas. Eng. r? noi^^ Arianism consists 
not in asserting the subjection of the Son to the Father, 
but in denying the subjected Divinity. 

2. emcr. A divine being; a god, a deity. The 
Divinity : the Deity, the Supreme Ucing, God. 

c 1386 CiiAUCKR See. Nwis T 316 Whil wc seken thilke 
diuinitec That isyhid in heucnc.* xj^THF.visA^ar'//!. lh‘ 
P. E. I. (1405) 8 Cryst Ie.sus very god and ni.an is . . inoo.sl 
bicssyd and inustymable dyuynyte or deyte for all ninn- 
kjmde. x6oa Suaks. //am. v. li. 10 1’hcre 's a Diuinity that 
shapes our ends, Rough hew them liow we will ^ x:r77 
Kobkrtson Hist. Afwr. (1778) IT. vii. 303 Its divinities 
were clothed with terror. 17 ^ H. HuNTtR tr. St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 76 It’s last and only end is the 
Divinity himself. 1865 .Srki.ky Ecce Homo iv. led. 8) 3 1 
Their naltonni Divinity had been their king. 1875 Whi iNiv 
Life Lan^. v. 80 Mercury.. the swift messenger of the 
divinities. 

b. Jig. An ol.jecl of adomtion, an adorable being. 

1648* HoYLis Seraph. Love vi. 49 A Lover, naming 

what he wonships, u Divinity. X749SMoi.i.hrrt7(7 AV/is in. 
i.v, I perceived the divinity seated on a large s,'Uti[i couch - 
ill a genteel deshabille.^ 1849 'I’hackkuay f'entivuais vii, 
Coinposiiig a most fl.aniing and conceited copy of verses 
to his divinity. 

3. Divineqnality, virtue, or power; god-likcncss, 
divineness. 

x5xo-ao Everynmn in Harl. Dodsley I. 133 These seven. . 
Gracious s.'icranienis of high divinity. 1590 Spknskh J\ ( ». 
111. V. 34 'J'lie goodly M.'iidc, fid of divinities And gifts of 
hcavfjily grace. 15^ .Shakk. Atep'ry IV. v. i. 3 'rhere is 
Diuinity in odde Numbers, cither in natiuity, chance, or 
death. < 681 -^ J. Srorr Chr. Life (17.17) III. 71 These 
miraculous Signs of the Divinity of the Christian l.>octriiie. 
r^y TF.NNYSfiN J*rinc. 111. aoy I'o lift the woman's fall’ll 
divinity I’poii an even pedc.stal with man. 

4. The science of divine things; the science that 
deals witlt the nature and attributes of God, Mis i 
relations with mankind, etc. ; theology ; the theo- 
logical faculty in Universities. (The earliest 
sense in Knglish.') 

Phiuity halt^ (Scotl.md, etc.), a theological hall or 
college. 

CX30S Edmund Von f. 33B in E, E. V. (1862)77 Todiiiinitc 
as god wold<^ hi'i g'jJu man him drou). 1387 Tki:vis.v 
// z^rrA'/i (KolU) I, 5 Of he jne venues of deuynylc \,thco~ 
lot^icaenm virtutum], (1400 Macnoicv. (i 839» xiil 144 
Ath;ttiadus w.as a gret Doctour of Dyvyiiylee. 1439 E. E. 
/kV//4 ( 1 8R3) uH, I woll that the in:uster of devenyte haue 
.vx li. 1556 Vhron. Hr. Priars (Camdcii) io Wjlli,am Thurs- 
ton abbot of Kowntens and bachelar of rlcvinite. .hongyd, 
hedtiycl and <iwarlerd. .Shaks. J/ch. K, i. i. 38 Heare 
liim bill reason in Diuitiilie. 1690 Lik^kl iUn>t. 11. viii. 

§ I (3 'Hiey never div.-im’d of Monarchy being Jure Divino 
. . till it w’as revealed to us in the Divinity of this lust Age. 
I 7 aa Dii Fok Moll Etanders (1S40) 303 The ordinary of 
Ncwg.Ttc .. talked a little in his way, but all liis^ divinity 
mil upon coiifessiiig my crime, as he called it, 1833 
L'oi.FKiocr. Tahie-t. 14 Mar., Divinity is ehsiiiui.'illy the 
first of the professions, because it is neccs.sary for all at all 
times. ^ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. iv. 498 'I’hrcc poor 
labouring iiieii, deeply imbued with this urKimuiblc divinity. 

b, Ajiplied also to the theological systems of 
heathen nations or philosopliers. 

1669 (iALR Vr/, Cenfiles i. 1. ii, 12^ Plato ackuowlcgcth 
that lie received the . . t lioiccst of his Diviiiitie from the 
Phenicians. 1754 Siikulock Disc. (1759) 1. iv. 145 The 
Religion _ and Divinity of the Vulgar in the Days of 
HcMihcMilsii). 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) 11. iv. vii. 305 
He . . was versed in all the divinity of the Greeks. 
t6. DivijfATio.v I. Obs.rare. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. t. xiil 39 By this Arte and scieiue 
r-\stronoinyel were first cmjirysed . . alle other sciences of 
decrees and of dyiiinyte. x6oi Hollanu /’tiny 1. a8 'I’his 
diuinitic or fore-telling of Anaxagoras. 

0 . attrih. (<•.?/. in reference to llte Faculty of 1 )i- 
vinity at the Universitie.?), as divinity arfi book, 
chair, lecture, man, school, etc. ; divinity-calf 
{Bookbinding, dark brown staine<l calf decorated 
with blind stamping, without gilding; used for 
theological works. (Zaehnsdorf, Hist. Jiookb. 
1895.) 

15 ^ Up.VLL Erasm. Par. Pref. (R.) A full library of all 
good diuinity-books. a 1555 Latimkr Serm. ^ Rem. (1845* 
291 We. .apix)inted j’ou to appear before us. .in the divinity 
.school, a place for dispiitation.s. 1641 ‘ S.MKcrY.MNUUs ' A ns w. 

V, (1653) Such ns were able (o preach, or keeue a Divi- 
iiitie Act. 1670 Kaciiaro Con/. Ctergy 97 If u young 
divinity-intender has hut got a Hennuii of his own or of Ins 
fathcr'K..he get.s a qu«TTifi(:ation. <1680 Hickfki.noii.l 
li'ks. (1716) 1. 79 The 'fongues and Pens of the thriving 
Divinity. men. x69X~8 Norris Pract. Disc. Ovi) HI. 

83 Acceptable . . from the Pulpit .T.>j fnim a Divinity- | 
Chair. 1709 Hkaknk. Cotta t. C Nov., The Divliuty- 
Ucdcir.s Stair. 1785 J. TRUhLER A/ott. Times I. 1.^8 A | 
register office for parsons, a kind of divinity-shop . . for hiring 
of preachers. 1846 McCXli.och Aec. Erit. Emphe (1854) 

II. 341 Atleiidauce 011 divinity lectures is requisite. 

IMvi'iiitysliip. [f. prcc. -t- -ship.J 

1. The status or personality of a divinity ; deity- 
ship, gotlship. 

1689 Hickerincill Wks. (1716) 11, 433 The Keys of the 
Church, to which he has ,*ui good right .as vour D.D. 
Divinilyship. X788 Disinterested t.os'e 1. 19 'Tis to her 
divinityship I pay rny adoration. x 8 ix Shlilf.y Let. to E. 
Itiichtner, Truth is my God . .yours i.s reducible to the same 
simple fiivinityship. 1814 L. Hunt Toxion (1858) 398 The 
first time he [Henry VIJIJ had discovered the possibility of 
such an impiety towards his barbarous diwnity.ship. 


2 . Knowledge of or skill in divinity. 

Stkknk Tr. Shandy VI. xxwi, Plato’s opinion, 
which with all his divinityship,— 1 hold to he damnable. 

Divimaa'tion. [f> npt + -ation.] The ac- 
tion of divinizing, or condition of lx:ing divini/cd. 

x8^o Mill DA.?. 4- Dise., CreciaHjJisi. (1859) JI. 310’I'he 
basis of lli.it was a honajide pcrsotiitlcalion and divinimlion 
of the ocmll cati.ses of phenomena. 1873 M. Arnoi.o /.//. 

.y Dogma (1876) 38 The glorification and divinisalion of this 
j natural bent of mankind. 

I DivinisO (drvinoi/) , V. [.-ul . V. dh iniscr ( 1 6t h - 
I 17th c. in Hatz.*l)arm.; to render divine, deily*, f. 
i divin Divine ; see -tzk.] 
j 1 . trans. To make or render divine ; to deify. 

Blocnt O/osspgr., DevinEe, to make divine or 
, heavenly. <11743 A. M; Ramsay Nat. *^ Rev. Relig. ii. 

‘ 401 (R.'i The prcdcstinarian doctors have divlniml cruelly, 

I wrath, fury, vcngc^ance, and all the blackest vices. 18^ 

; Nkwkll St. Patrick 70 He divinised the pow ers of iialurc 
; because he feared them. 

I 1 2. intr. 'I'o liecome divine ; to act as a divine 
* being. Ohs. rare. 

! X6B5 Craeians Courtiers Orae. 163 By Diviiii/iiig, oiu: 
i gets Respect, by Humanizing, (.'oiilemiit. 

Wence Di*viniaed ppl. a . ; Di vinizing vbl. sh. 
X837 Tait's Alag. IV. 459 This divinizing of ‘myself’ 

' this (leilicalioii of the individual man. 1639 Bailkv / t .» '/<■? 

( 1^4 The form f )f I liviiiizcd hiim.Tiiity. 

Divi:no*poll*ticaI, a. nomc'wd. Of or per- 
i taining to divine jiolily. 

■ 1668 H. Mokk />/;••. Diitt. V. X. (1713) 437 The inoaning nf 

j Kzckiel’s Mercav.Th is not I’hysical, Iml Moral, .Spiriluai, tjr 
I Divino.pniilical, if I in.ay so speak. x(^ — An. . Insu'cr 
I y^'i'he Divino iKifiiical sense of that Vision, 
j Dlvis^e, obs. forms of Dj-. vice, Devise. 

t !Divi*8e, Obs. £.a. () 1 ‘\ (/<?-, rf/Wjt*, ad. late 
I Ii. divisa (med . i .. in Du Cange) division, bouiidai y, 
fcm. sb. from pa. pplc. of dlvidhe : see Devjsi;, 
and cf. the town name Devizes, formerly ‘ The De- 
vizes*, med. L. Boundary ;//. bounds. 

c X57S 1 tA i.i' Oi! R / 'ractieks (i 754 > 434 (.1 am.) T )i vi.sis be I wi x 
sic latidis pertening to sic uric m.ui, uii the ane part, unci .si<; i 
landis pertening to sic une iithcr man on the ulher pait. 
/hid. 438 I-liviscs, meithis and mcrchis. 

t Divi'ae, (/. Oh. Also5de-. [ad. L. rZ/ivV- 
us, pa. pple. of dividhe to Divide: cf. OF. devis | 
divided. J Divided ; sepamto, distinct. ! 

c 14x0 Paliad. on Hush. iv. 416 In Miivch orenge i.s scllc [ 
in sondry wysc : 'I'liai bivclh landi: ih.^t rare is uial divi>e. 
1677 G ai.k Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 355 'rhe Author of the Book . . j 
[saysj ‘ the name Due h tniely said oi that which is iiulivi;^c j 
ill it self and divise a& to althings else j 
Hence f Dlvl'sely adv., sejiaralely (obs.). I 

c^X4^ Pix'ucK /upr. Jil. xvili. 398 loynili and dcviscli. | 
liuLOkT, Diiiisely, seorsum, seorsus, sepamtim. I 

Diviser, obs. form of Dkvimeu, Djvmow. 
Di'visibility vdivizjbi llli). [f. next -4 -ITY : 
cf. ¥. divisildliU (15th c. in Godef. .SV////.).] 

1 . The quality of being divisible ; capacity of being 
divided into parts, or among a number of jicrsons. 

1644 pKJDY Nat. Eiuiks^ ii. viii. (1645) 15 Divisibility, or 
a capacity to be dividiul into partes, 1691 Nokris /V« i« /. 
Disc, sa 'fhal cudlc.s.s . .Controversy concvrniiig . .the infinite 
Divisibility of Quantity. 1710 Bi-.wkki.f.y Prim. J turn. 
j Emaul, ^ 47 'I'iic iitfuiite (livi.sibility of Mutter is mnv 
universally allowed. x83X^ Lakunfk Paeumat. iii. 337 
I Numerous physical analogies favour the conclusion, that 
! the divisibility of matter has a limit. 

I 2 . Math. Capacity of being divided without rc- 
I inaiiider. 

! Divisible ;divi*zib’l), a. (sb.) Also 6-7 do-. 

; [ad. L. divisibil-is (Tertulliaii, 3rd c.), f. dn'is- 
j ppl. stem of dividAre to Divide: cf. Y. divisible 
i (Oresme, 14th c.).] Capable of being divided. 

1 . Capable of being divided into parts (actually, 
or in thought); capable of being divided iiiio 
kinds or classes, distinguishable ; capable of being 
divided or distributed among a uumlicT. 

X55S IIuLoEi, Deuisthlc, ur able to he ixiried or dcuidefl. 
dcuiduus. 1597 Hookkr Eetl, Pol. v. Iv. § 7 In us imn h 
ns th.'if infinite word is not diuisible into parlb, it could noi 
in part, but niicst need', he vvli<»Ily imam.ile. 1665 
1 Microgr. a Certainly the quantity or exn iisiou of any Imrly 
j may be divisililc in infinitum, lliuugh perhaps nut the 
I matter. 1777 Pkiksti.ily Matt. 4 Epir. ii7Sl-) 1. iii. 38 
F.vcry particle of ni.ittcr i.s iufinjtely divisihle. xUx Mi vak i 
. Cat 14 The Cal's entire frame is (livi-ible into head, nei k, 

: trunk, tail, and limbs. 1891 Laio Times i«V>/2 'I'he beiic- 
; field interest, .is to he divisible uniongsl the next ufkiii. 

i 2 . Math. Of a number or (]iianliiy : t O" be 
I divided ; forming the dividend {obs^). b. C.ipabK; 
of being dividetl without remainder (by). 

1570 Di(a;KS Stratiot. 9 The iiumU r divisible. 1709- 09 
V. Manoky Syst. Math., .-/r/V/z. :v; I'er.'iuse 4869 fi.e. 

4 + 8*1 fi+ijil make 27, ;i miiiihi:r divisible by 9, therefoit: 
also 4869 m.'xy be divided by 9. X7»7-5i Cha.mhkks Cj-r/. 
.s.v. Number, Primitive, or prime Number is that, which 
i.s only divisible by unity . . Comfound^ Nusuber i.s^ that 
divisible by some other number liesidcs unity ; .is 8, divisible 
by 4, .ind by 2. Moti. A niimlicr is divisible by g if the 
sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 

•f* B. .’lb. divisible body. Ob.v. 

Glanv’ii.l .Siff/j/f .S',./. V. (R.), The composition of j 
bodies, whether it be of divisildes or ind ivisil ties. 

Hence Divi'SlbUneM, divisibility ; Divl'sibly 
adv., in a divisible manner, so as to be divisible; 
fin small portions (obji.). 

1558 Bi*. WAisoNiVv. .Sacram. vii. 40 Gods, oncly Ijcgolleii 


iionne goelh into cuery iiuui diulsiblye that rcccyuelh him. 
1649 Taylor Ct. E.xemp, Ad Sect. y. S 7 The use of 
reason comes at no definite time, hut insensibly and di visibl y. 
<i x^x Boylk (J,), Naturalists disagree about .. the iit- 
detiniie divi.sihiciiess of in.ilter. Wky 1 . 376 (R.) The 
divi.sihleiiess of nitre into fixed and volatile parts. 

Division dlivi^au). Forms: 4-TOevi-,divi- 
sioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i and y, -on 
\ and -onn), 4 deveseouu, devyseouii, 5 Sc. dy- 
i wysiown, 5-7 divisiono, 4- division. [MIC. 

. de-, divisioun, a. OF. devisittn, division, ad. L. 
I dlvTsim~em, 11. of .-iction f. dtvidfre to Divide.] 

: I. As an action nr condition, 

j 1 . The action of dividing or stale of being divided 
' into parts or branches ; p.irtition, severance. 

(■• 1374 CiiACCKR Eocth. III. pr. xi. 77 (Camh. M.S.i Bui fyr 
IflcetnJ and refiiscth allc dvuysyon. ibid. 111. pr. i.x. [see 
Dimol 7’. If. (.1400 Lanjrane's Cintn^. a6 pesu arteries 
ben deuydid in.iny weies; whos dyuysioiins man niai 110113! 
cuiiseyue hi his win. 1559 \V. Ci nsixoiiam Ciumoer. 
f 1 1 1 By. .the (levision of ih’ Larlli into /ones, iwi 
^ .SiiAKS. Pttu’i. N. V. i. 229 How limie you made ditiision of 
' your selfe’/ 1634 Sik T. lIcKrtKi- t'rav. 136 BaViyloii .. 
there first haimed the division of l.:uiguage.s from one .. to 
seveiilie two, 17*6 ti . Gregorys .Istron. I. 237 I'he Division 
] of Time into Hours, Days, and Weeks. 1840 LaruNIIK 
: Grom. ix. 109 Let the line.. Ire divided into three p.irt.s, at 
{ C and D. .and, from the poiiit.s of divj.don C and D let per- 
j pendiciilais l»c drawn. 1873 Jowi;ir Etato (ed. a) III. . 
I'he divi,sioii into hooks . . is prolxihiy later than the age of 
J’kilo. 

! b. Separation, parlitimi. patting, 
i .’535 fox liKMALi: J Esdras vi. 41 'i'o make a dcuysioii 
l>eu\i.\it; die w.-uers, that the one |»arle iiiiglii reni.iyin: 

I altoiu*, and^ the other heiteili. 1634 Masmnoir rery 
Woman n. l. Plays (166*8) 490 '1 Wc may meet again, 1511 !. 
(le.-illi’s division is for ever, Iriein 1 . 1864 Ti NNvso.x ttigher 

/'ant/h'ism 0 'I'liis vveiglil of Innly ami IiiiiIj, .\ie they not 
' .sign and symbol of iliy (livi>it.)n fii>rii Him 

c. Ca/nb. Uiiiv. The partition of the term into 
two halves ; the jxiinl of time at which the term is 
thus divided. 

1803 Grndus ad Cantab. s.v. Term-Trotters, young iiumi 
who contrive to be in College the night hefoii; the division 
of lltc term, and out of it the nioiniiig tifu-r the close. t8<R 
Bkis 11:1:1 Lug. I'nh’t'rsity 63 After 'division' in the 
Michaelmas and T.enl. ’.I'criii.s, a student, vvho rqii n.ssigii 
a good plea for ahr-eiict;: to the College aiitlioritics, may go 
down. 1896 W. Aims Wkiciii' in Letter, ’ilic division of 
term still marks a janind for eci tain piu jio.ses. 

+ d. ‘Methodical arrangement, disposition* 
(Schmidt). Obs. 

1604 StiAKs. (>/h. I. i. 23 A Fellow.. Thai ncuer set a 
Siiuadroti in the. I'ield.Nor llic dcuhion ufa Buliallc kiiowts 
Mure then a Spinster. 

2. 'fhe action of dislri bitting among a number ; 
distribiiljiM), parlition, .slmririg. 

/division of labour, in Pol, Econ., the division of a j)ioi;css 
of iiiannfacMirc or an cinployiiicni into paits, each oI wIikIi 
is performed by a {>urlii id.ir person. 

(^1380 Wvciii* .S’t 7 , IVhs. III. 341 God w'oldc suilVe no 
Icngcr Imj fend to regm; oonli in' oo siche pie' st, !)e,t, for 
syniu: pal pel lu'uUIin do, made de.visioun aniongis two. 
1484 Can I ON Etrb/eA {fcEsob 1. vi. It U ik »1 good to have 
pariage and ilyiiysyon witli nym which is lyche Mf myghly. 
1555 1 ‘hiKN ./M acres Contents i.\rh.) 45 'fhe. debate and 
sli^e helvvene the Spany.'udrs and Bortiigales for the iliui- 
{ sioti of t.hc Indies. i6ox Siiaks. V\t'et. .V. iii. tv. 380 He 
make, dinision of my present with you ; Hold, there's h.ilfc 
I my Cl fl'er. 1776 Amam SmiIii IF. A. 1. i. hindinj;. Of the 
( Division of I.ahour. ’J he gieatesl improvement in tin* pro- 
: duclivc power of labour, and leU.]* .seem to have been the 
: eft’ect of the. division of laliwiir. X878 Jl-.voNs Prim. Eel. 

Ecou. 33 Lveii in a .singlu family there is division oflaboiii ; 

I the hiis 9 .ind idough-', or cuts lilnhi i. ; the wife conk.*., man*- 
j ages the house, and sjiins or weaves ; the suns hunt or tend 
I sheep; the ilanghleis euiphry theiii.-jelve:. a>. milkmaids. 

j to. The .ictinuof distinguiiiliiiig, urol pcicciving 
! or making a diffcrciicc ; distinction. (d>s. 
j CX398 (!iial'i:i;k /V' r///V(T 33, I haue the tavvhl deiiisyouti 
i hy-ivveiic Fiend of efiee.t and In ndc of 1. owntcnaiirice. 
j r'z5oo Laueeh t i6.i8 That Tustice l>e KI>k 1- alila l With 
; out diui.sione hallh to juir and ryk. 1553 f. Wii.s«»n lihet. 
j 4 h, The division is an openyngof thynges wherin vve ,igiee 
j and rest upon, and wlunoiii we stii:l.i‘, .nml -laiule in Iraverse. 

; 161X Birii.K E i.'il. viii. yj, I will pm a division helvveen my 
; people .ind lliy people, 

j 4 . 'I'he fact of bring divided in opinion, senli 
! uu*nl, or interest ; disngreonu iit, variance, disjicii- 
i sion, discoid ; ati in.slancc of this, a disagreement, 
j 1393 CovviJi Conf. III. 381 Divi; ion .. many a noble 
! worthy town.. Hath hiungliL to r,re:ii lulver.site. <1477 
I Caxion fason 71, I praycyou. lliai kt'[>c you from all 
dyiiysioii and loin.-oni. X5a6 34 ']'ini.*m.i Rom. xvi. 17 
^^al•ke them wlheh c.m.se ilivision..and avoyde lliein. x6ii 
: BiuLK l Cor. xi. 18, I heare ih.if fherr he diiiLions (WycI 
! it f 7 c«cs;zr, dissensions] aiiioijj: >'(.'11. 1665 Sir T. HtRUhRl 

i Tniv. (1677) i(/i .\ hone of div ision hetw i.\i the 'I urk aiul 
[ Persian. X7ia W. lIveijisoN in .''.ci/t's I'orr. 16 Dee., 
To sow division lietvveeii ns. 1847 I'l.sxvsoN J’nnecss iii. 

6 :* Betwixt thc.se two i)ivisi<in siiioul'li.r- hidden. 

6. Math. a. The action or process of dividing 
one number or quaiilily hy another, i.e. of finding 
how many times the latter is contained in the 
former, or, more generally, ol Iniding a quantity 
(the c/notient) which multiplied bv tlie latter ythe 
divisor) will jiroduce the iomier (the dividend ) ; 
the inverse of multiplication ; ,1 rule or method for 
doing this. 

Long division (in Arith.), the method usually adopleil 
when the divisor is greater than 12, in which the prodm t*. 
of the divisor li>' the several terms of the quotivnt are 
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sm-LC wivKly M-i cluwii and Mibtiai lud from the L«»i re>p<Mul- 
iiii: portions of i lie divl.knd. .S/or/ rf/VvW// : the method 
Used vehen the flivi>or is 13 or less, in which the (]UOti-.nt 
is set down diivcily, without writinK the successive |)io. 
ducts. CoMfooNO SiMi'Lls: »/. : see these wonls. Cout- 
y>/f.'///i and //., ancient or obsolete 

nicthi.xls of pcrfiji niinn ai ithmetical division. 

<• 14x5 Cra/t (K.K.'r.S.) 35 |>ou schalt deuide 

idle ^ nounbre ^at conies of J»c inultiplirucion by f»o 
nc'her fi.'ureN. .bin jcl bou hast not of dyuisioii. 

154a RklO>i<iu. C,r. .dr/r'v 136 ti, Tf you w'ould prove MuUi< 
pT^jili'jii, the surest w’.iy is Ijy Dynision. lOhl. <137.1;) 1411 
Piuisioii is a distributing of a iiieater sumine by the vnilics 
of a lesser, Or l iiiiision is an Ariiluuelicall prridudng of a 
ihirdc luiinher. . whicli. .shall so often contcync an vnit, as 
tile ^jrealer of the iwoo proixmiuled numbers doth cuntiiiiio 
the levsur. 1690^ I-kyjioukn O/rtr. Math. 18 'I'he ways of 
pcrforMiiiiij Division are^ divers. 1706 W. Jonk.s Syn. 
Paimar. Mathficos 35 Divi.sion is a Manifold Stibduction ; 
or tlu: takiin* of one Number.. out of nnullier, as often as 
possible. i8a3 Tl. J. liirooKii /«Ym/. 299 The 

division, .is eire«.tcd by .siibtruaiii^ the loijarilhin of the 
latter fiaction from that of the former. 

fb. The process of * dividinjj ’ a ratio, i.c. sub- 
stituting the difference of its lerins for either of 
them. Obx. ^Now expressed by divukndo\ cf. 
CoMPOsiTioy 5 c.^ 

Ai.ingh.^.m (aoM. ig If A: U :.'C: D then by 
Division of reason it will be as A It : B ::C-l.> : D. 18*7 
Hciton Coune Math, 1 . 323 Tlie term DiviiUil, or Divl-sion, 
here means subtract in;;, or parting ; bciiig usird in the .sense 
opposed to compounding, or addin.g, in def. 80 . 

o. etc. 'I'hc action of dividing into kinds 

or classes; separation of a g(;nus into .species, 
calleil substantial division, or division per .vf; 
clasbilication ; 6 sp, ii\ soiiulastic logic, a rough 
kind of classification based on ordinary knowledge, 
not on methodical investigation. Also, ]c.s.s strictly, 

b. Enumeration of the parts of a wlitdc, partition, 
called partible, division, c. Distinction of the 
various significations of a term : ctilled nominal 
divisioti, in opposition to wliich the two preceiliug 
are also called rval division. 

X 5 SI T. \Vm ..SUN /.c'A’v’Xr (15671 83 b, Eucry man is cither 
wastfull or coiu. ton.s . . 'Hits, diuisjon i.s not good, for, many' 
men utleiidc in neither. 1597 Moki.ky lutrod, Mns, 
.Annot., As for the diiii>ion, Musiclce cither speculatiuc 
or pracikall. i6sj6 .SfANt.KV Hist. Phihys. v. (17011 181/2 
Of Divisioivs, one is a di.sti ibulion of the Ocnu.s into Species, 
and of the whole into part.s;. ..Another is of a word into 
divers sigiiilicatioiis, when the same may tie taken several 
ways. 1839^ G. IIiro Nat. Philos. 32 Absolute motion. . 
relative motion .. Besides these, there arc .some other divi< 
.sions of motion . . (a.s] uniform . . accelerated . . retarded. 1842 j 
Adi*. 'I'hom.son Ltixtrs J'h. Iv. (i8(^) 8a Division is the j 
eniimei'Ation of the various co-ordinate species of which | 
a proximate «enus is composed. 1864 Bow kn Loy;ic iv. 99 j 
l)i\ i.don re.solvos the F.vton.sion fof a Concept] into its con- ; 
^titncnt Genera and Spccie.s. | 

t 7. Alns. The execution of a rapid melodic pas- | 
sage, originally conceived as the dividing of each j 
of a succession of long notes into several short | 
ones ; such a passage itself, a florid phrase or jiiccc j 
of melody, a run ; esp. as a variation on, or accom- 
panimcnl to, a theme or‘ plain song * ; hence often j 
nearly » Djescant sb, Phr. To run division ; to | 
execute sttch a jiassagc or variation ; also Jig. (cf. ^ 
DfiftCANT w.' Obs. I 

x|^ K. Hakvt.v pi. Ptre. (1590) ur riiuisions frninde j 
with .such long dinoord*,, and not so much as a concord to i 
end withall, argue:^ a bad care, r 1593 Mawi.ow k of I 
Malta IV. iv, Thai ki>s again ! She mns division of my ! 
lips. X596 SiiAK.s. I Hen. tr, Jit. I. 3og Dittic.s. ..Sung by a 
faire Quccnc. . With ravi.shing Diuision to her Lute. 16x8 
Foho Lover's Met, i. i, lie could not run division with 
mure art Upon hU miakin^ in.struiiient. 1674 l'i..\Yrc)Ki.> 
Skill AJus. II, 101 A Bas.s-Viol for Divi.sjons niu.sl be of h ss 
sire. 1737 Brackkn luirrUry /w/r. (1756' I. 3<.i8 Time will 
not periiiiL me to run Divi.sioiis upon each of the .Symptomv. 
1779 .Shakiuan Critic 1. i, .Signor.a.s. .gargling glib divisions 
in their uuilniidish throabt. 1840 Pinny Cycl. XVI. 21/3 
s.v. Musk, In the fine chorus .. when the line 'Hark! 
how the thund 'riii;' gi,ant roars ' occurs, he makes the ba.scs ] 
roar in a long division, till they* nearly g,a.sj) for breath. i 

t b. Jig. Variation, modulation. Ohs. ! 

1^5 SiiAKS. IV. iil 96 The K ing- becoming Oracc.s 

. . I haue no reiiiish of them, but abonncl In the diuision of 
each seuerall Ciitne, Acting it many w.aycs. 

8. Tlie scp.'irnting of the memliers of a legislative 
body, etc. into two groups, in order to count their 
votes ; in the British Houses of Parliament effected 
by their passing into separate lobbies, the numbers 
on each side being counted by tellers. 

1610 7 r«/. Ho. Com. 1 j Feb. I, 520 Qu^'i^don whether the 
1 or Noc to go out 'I'lie Noe yielded, before Division of 
ihc Kouhc. 1771 Ccntl. Mae. a 1 -I. 103 'I’ht* Minority oii 
ihc division wa.s loi, 179^ /hid, I.X 1 V. 11. 7/7 The ipicblion 
■ - was (hen put and negatived without a divUion. 1872 M. 
Coi.t.iNs Mn/. Mttxh. II. iv. 115 He wjts in every 
div!«;ion, and sat out every debate. 

II. W hat prcKhiccs, or is produced by, dividing. 

8. Something that divides or marks separation ; 
a dividing line or mark j jt-graduated scale vquot. 
lofiyj; a boundary; a paitition. 

CX391 t;KR r\.str>d. 1. H loTUi'jC Mime .trikes or diui- 
i,iOuiisbeiiLk|M;tl Azyuiiuh/. And thcydeiiyden thcOrisontc 
m tiun aistwaUe in 24 deuisiouiis. 1559 W. CuNNiNrmA.M 
k-osmo^r, (jiasse u Noting and observing ccrUiine divisions, 
^xwenng unto .v. priiicipaU uaralelles. Sit;R.My 

Mariners Mag. y. 76 Un one skeU the .nIiI you must place 
A Divisiou of lnv,hi;;i, and evuy Inuh into to Parts Divided. 


' 1715 Dh*i.\ni;i.ii.K!,/*/*vj tmfir. 51 The Funnel, .shou'd have ■ 

; several divisions to cut the Wind, Monthly Mag. III. [ 

144 A iiioie.ible circle, on which luc engraved divisions 
‘ respecting the periodical revolution of the moon. 

10 . One of Uie parts into which anything is or 
; may bo divided ; a ]rortion, section. 

By ihi^ udicaturcActof 1S73, theCotirtsof King’!i(pucen's) 
Bench, Comiiiim I'leas, Chancery, etc., became 'divisionii’ of 
the Htgli Court of Justice, e. g. Chancery Division, King's 
Bench Division, rrubate and Admiralty f)i vision. 

t 1374 CuAUcicii Compt. Mar.^ 273 To yow hardy knyghtis 
. of renoun, ii^n that >c be of iiiy dcuisioun. X38s Wyclif 
: 2 Chron. xxxi. 2 Kxechias. .sette |irestis companyes and i 
r.(‘vy tis bi tlicir dev ysioiin.«c cchone in propre uilice. ^ 1577 j 
B. ( loof.K Ht-resb^h's Huso. 1. ( 1 586) 35 b, The Icafe iagged I 
in five divisions like a sturre. X7XX Auuison SAect. No. 225 | 
P 5 If vye look into particular Communiiics and Divisions of j 
Men . . it is the discreet Man . .who guides the Conversaiiuii. j 
17x9 Swift To yng. (’/»■ Wks. 17^5 11 . ii. 10 Desir- • 

ing you lo express the heads of your dtviKinns iti as few and • 
clear words as you possibly can. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI I I. 
335/2 The total number of the [metropolitan police] force is ! 

' 3486, who are plai cd in divisions, each division being em- . 
ployed in a distinct district. x86s W. L. C. Etoniana vii. ] 

I i7*Foniis, or divisions, as they .'ire termed at Kion.^ X87A 
Di cTsi ii Eew, 2(15 Our document contains six principal 
J divisiuiis. I 

b. .f/tr. A portion of .a country, territory, coiint}^ ; 
district, etc., as marked off for some political, mili- | 
tary, administrative, judicial, or other purpose ; ! 

c.g. the parliamentary or Jetty sessional divisions ! 
of the counties of the United Kingdom, the mili- ! 
tary divisions of the United States; the admini- ; 

I strativedivisionsoi the presidencies (except M adras) j 
; and provinces of British India, presided over by a ! 
i commissioner, and subdivided into ' districts *. j 
I 1640-1 Kirkcndbr. IVm^ComM. Min. EL (*855) 73 'The ! 

! Committie urdaines that evcric caplaine, within this ’divi- ' 
siune, bring in all the runawuycs to the ne.vt Coiiimiitiu 
<Ia5'. 1709 r/t'Ti KKLL Jirief Kcl. (1857) VI. 463 The con- 

stable . . wa.*; out of his division. 1778 Eng. Ca::ettecr (cd . 2) j 
s. V. Truro, The quartrr-.sc.S!iIons lor it.s S. and W. divisions : 
being generally held here. x8oa BKOoKiiS(Vifaif/<.yA*(cd. 12), . 
Kestevt u, one of the three divisions of T.incoliishire. 1835 
Penny Cycl. IV. .^79/2 (Elackbui^t) A sort of supremu I 
authority i.s vc.sled in two onicer.8 . . called hlgh-conslahles, » 
one for the higher and the other for the lower division of the 
hundred. 1837 /bid. VIII. 456 2 (/ieT'oiishire) 'i'lie county i 
is divided into two parts for the pnrpo.se of parliamentary 
representation : eacu divi>lon ^A.’nds two members. i88x ' 

Imp. Caz. India I. $jr Benares a Division under a Coia- 

mi.ssioi)er in the North Western Provinces comprising the 
six Districts of Axarngarh, [etc.]. 1895 Oxford Direct,, , 
O-xford, the capital of and a {idling place for the Mid division j 
of the county, .is locally in the hundred and petty sessional | 
divi.sioii of Bullingdon. | 

c. Mil. and Naut. A portion of an army or fleet, i 
consisting of a definite number of troops or vessels, j 
under one commanding officer ; also applied to a | 
definite portion of a squadron or battalion (see i 
quots.) ; al.so, a portion of a .ship’s company ap- ' 
propriated to a particular service. 

1597 Sii VKs. 2 Hen. ll\ 1. iii. 70 His diuLsioivs .. Are in 
three Heads: one Power against the French, And one 
against Glemlower : Perforce a third .Must take vp vs. 1623 
Bini.ha.m Xmophon jo 8 When day-light appeared, cucry 
Coronell led his Diuision or Regiment to a village. _ 1730-6 
B.mlky (folio', Division lin Aiarit. . {/Tairs) the third part 
of a naval airny or lleul, or of one of the squadrons thcrof 
under a general officer. 1796 Instr. ly Peg, Ctwaley i 
Mach Squadron is to be told off— by Half squadrons. Four 
divisions. Eight .sub-divisions. x8xo Wki.i.ington in Gunv. 
Desp. VI. 79 An army composed of divisions. 1832 Pegul. 
instr. Cavalry iii. 45 Division—lix its strict sense, the fourth 
part of a Squ.'idron. Divisiims arc iiiimlicrcd t.st, 2d, 3d, .and 
4lh from the right. 1867 Smyiti .SaitoPs li'ord-bk,, Oiif j 
sioM, a .select number of ships in a fleet or squadron dis- 
tinguished by a {mrlicular flag, pendant, ur vane. 1879 
Cn»self,s Techn. Pkiuc. IV. 320 jVo or three battalioii.s are 
usucally formed into a brigailc^ two brigades Into a division. 

d. sVat. Hist. A section of a larger group in 
cl.'issificaiioii : used widely of groups of higher or 
lower grade, as the divisions of a kingdom, class, 
order, family, or genus. 

1833 I'ennyCyd, 1 . 501/2 Cuvier.. laid dowjii the following 

t 'cneral Uble of the animal kingdom; Four divisions: Veile- I 
iratud aiiimals. Molluscous animals [etc.]. ^ 1857 Hknfkilv j 
Hot. II. ii. 303 Jussieu established his primary divi.sions | 
of the Vegetable Kingdom cm i:haracters which . . delitie j 
really natural grimuH..Oii thc:.-a: characters .stood the three 
AWidiuiiiyj A cotyledons, MoiuKotyledons, and Dkotyledons. 

Ibid. It. lii. 218 .'^iibkiiigduiii I. /Vz^rntrc^vcrWci .. Division I. 
Angiosp*rmia, x888 Kollkston & Jai.kson Anim. Life 
359 Aiunicita. .Three cla.s.sc.<i are included in this division of 
Vertebrata, the Mammalia, Aves, and Keptilia. 

1 11 . A/us. A florid melodic pas.sage : sec 7. Obs, 
III. 12 . attrib. and Comb.., as division-bdl, 
-list, -lobby (sense 8), •///aXvr, -making, etc. ; divi- 
sion-mark {J/us.), a slur enclosing a numeral, 
placed over or under a group of notes not in the 1 
ordinary rhythm of the piece, (e.g. a triplet), and ’ 

showing the number of notes ; division-plate (see < 

quot. 1874^; 'f division-viol, a smaller kind of 
* bass-viol adapted for playing * divisions’ (sense 
7) ; the same as viola da gamba (obs. ). 

»53*> Pai.S(.r. 408 N outlier the erthe nor tlieGauIles suffre 
iioihyDg by ihi.s dcvybiuii tiiukyng. 1656 Wouu Life (Oxf. 

Hist. I. 2 o 8 j. Procter.. was a rare umsicion, e&pcciall 
for the Lyra violl and also for the division violl. C. 1 

SiMFSoN (title) The Division- Viol ; or the Art of playing 
extempore upon a Ground. 1^3 Carlyle Past ly Pr. 11. ix. 
(1845 Ji9 Burliuxuuiiiary liudiiiuii.s division liiktij, election* 


' funds. 1^4 Kniuiit Diet. Mceh., Dir/sioa-plate, the disk 

I or wheel in the gear-cutting lathe. wliic;h is pierced with 
vmiuus circular systems of hole.s; each circle represents the 
divisions of a circumference into a given number of parts. 
x88o Stai ner & Barrett Did, Afus. Terms, Division viol, 
a violin with frets upon the finger'lioard. 1894 Times x Oct. 
6/x Brigade drill, five days ; division drill and uianueuvres, 
four and a half days. 

Hence 3 >ivl*«ioiiUt, one who favours or advo- 
cates dhision ; Divl’alonless o., without divisions, 
(in quot., Not taking part in a division). 

*?» 4 . il^CAm HY^ Eng. under Gladstone ii. 37 A youthful 
* ambition to be divi.sioiiless. 1889 Columlms (Ohio) Disp. 

( 15 Jan., The divisionists arc embarrassed by the nb-sctice 
j from the house . . of [three members] in favour of division. 

; Diirisional (divi'^anil), a. {sb.) [see -al.] 

I I. Of the nature of division; pertaining lo, or 
i serving for, division ; characterized by division. 

1738 A. Hill Lef.^ to Ld. Bolingbroke ji July, Wks, 1753 
. 1. 289 I.ct this divisional contract between u.s support, and 
encourage a correspondence. 1796 IAohw. Amer. Geog. i. 
447 'i'he divisional line between Connecticut and Massa- 
i cliu.sett.s. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) II. iii. xlviii. 575 
A divisional siruclure, like tlial. .derived from platc.s of 
I mica. 1830 Bailey festns (1854) 172 Time is divisional; 

' eternity, all imilive. x86x Cuaik /List. Eng. Lit. 1 . 260 
i Separated by .*1 point, or other division.al in.ark. 

I D. Of a lower denomination which exactly di- 
! vides or measures the higher ; fractional ; forming 
I an aliijuot part of the standard. Also as sb. an 
! ali(iuol pait, a submultiple. 

; 1826 Rentmam in Weshn. Peview VI. so-t Successive 

j division.'d operations, tjcrformed u}Kin the same integral 
! subjoct-ni.'itter. 1880 l.ibr. Ihiiv. Knonol, (N. Y.) IX. 764 
; Prefixing the Greek words . . for multiples, and the Latin deci, 
i centi, and milli for division.'ils. x8^ haily A^exvs $ Sept. 

I 5/1 A new issue of divisional inoiiey is contemplated. 

2 . Of or belonging to a division, section, or ixir- 
tiun: sec Division 10. 

j 1845 .Siota^ekLEjt Ifandb/c. Brit. India (1854) 296 Wntlair, 

I a mill tary station, the hcad-iimuTers of the divisional com- 
mand. X846 (juqiK Greece i. xviii. II. 17 A population., 
witliout any stjecial and recognised names either aggregulu 
or divisional. 1875 KiNGLAKt:_C'/’/w«.*a (1877) >• t he 

divisional commander .'iml his brigadier. 1896 Times 
I. weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 292/2 The police divisional .surgeon. 

Hence Dlvi'sionally in relation to division, 
or to a division. 

1872 Daily News 26 Aug., ’I’o accustom themselves and 
their respcclive commands to work divisionally. 1887 Lkcky 
/:'.ug. in jMA C. VI. .vxv. 5S0 Throwing the greatest p.'irt of 
the borough representation into the counties, coll(^;tivcly or 
divisionally. 

Bivi'Sionary, rare. [f. Division + -ary i.] 

« Divisional. 

1815 Q. Pev. (F. Hall). 1828 in Wkicsilr. x 8^ G. P. 
ScRoi'K Crot,^ etc. Prance (ed. 2) 171 'I’he lhie<*. chie? niodifi- 

e. ’itions of divisionary struct tin*. X89X Times 30 Dec. 3/5 
Silver can serve all the purposes of the divisionary inonry. 

t Divi'sionate, v. Obs. nonte-ivd. [f. a.s prcc. 

+ -ATE <'b] trans. To make divi.sion of, divide, 
a 1586^ Sidney Wanskad Play Wks. (1674) 622 (D.) 
IPedanlicsn'.hoolmaster .speaking! First, you iiiiisl divisionate 
your point [of argument |, quasi you should cut a chees jnto 
two particles .. which mii.sl also be sub-divisiunated into . 
three cciual sper.ic.s. 

t Divi'sioner. pbs^ [f. as ])rcc. + -brI i.] 
One who makes a divi.sioii. 

x 6 x 61 <. Sm:\.(ion Miracles Atilic/tr, iSr ('r.)Thc divisioncr, 
which w'a.s Freeman the Ignati.in, and the other priests, 
thought that I knew nothing of the grand {irescnt. 
DivisivO v divai'siv), a. [f. L. type *dtvisiv-its, 

f. divTs - : see Divi-se and -IVB. Cf. F. devisif, -ive 
(i6th c. in H.'itz.-Darin.).] 

1 . Having the quality or funclion of dividing; 
causing or expre.s.sing division or distribution; 
making or perceiving distinctions, analytical. 

x6o 3^ lioLLANo Plulaich's Mor. 1341 Dualitie, which is 
.*» fUvisive ii.ature. <11638 Medr Treat. Dankl's Week's 
Wka. in. (1672) 700 'I'he Hebrews want those numbers which 
the Grammarians call Dii^lribulivc or Divisive, Tcrni, qua- 
temi, ifuini . . i^c. 1659 Stanley Hist. P/tilos. 111 . iir. 82 
The common Science.-^, .is the tiemonstrative, the definitive, 
the divisive. /xx688 Cudwortii Immut. Alor. iv. iii. (H.) 
With it.s .subtle divisive i»ower. 1831 Carlyle A'c/f/V/rr 
Misc. Kss. 1S72 III. no 2\s the one .spirit was intuitive, 
all-embracing. ..so the other was scholastic, divisive. 

2 . Producing or tending to division, disunion, 
dissension, or discord, 

1642 Ihclar. Lords Com. to Gen. Ass. Ch. .Scot., Lond. 

II Divisive motions against th«r Course of Reforiiiatiuri. 
1649 Milton Obseru. Art. /'cace, Belfast Ptesbyl. Wks. 
(1847I sfii/t Bruachers of national .*incl divisive motions. 
x6[U Baxter Chr. Concord 6 We are not so uncutiscionahly 
.selTcoiiceited or dlri.sivc, as to think we must.. reject .'ll! 
those.. that differ, fiom us. 1711 Ad of Gent. Assembly 
of Ch. of Scott. (.Subscription Formula, (Question 6) Do you 
promise that you .shall follow no divisive courses from the 
present establisliment of the Church Y i8m Carlyle 
VoltairCj Misc. (1872) II. 147 Vanity is of a divisive, not 
of a miiting nature. 

Ilcuce DM iivtly adv., in a divisive manner, by 
way of division; DlTl*BiY«n«Uy the quality of 
being divisive, tendency to divide or aplit up. 

a 1600 Hooker Ecci, Pol. viii. iv. if 6 Rings . . are in 
authority over the Church, if not collectively, yet divisivcly 
understood ; that is over each partievdar {icrson within that 
Church, i6m Warner Alb. hng. Fpit. (1612) 353 Scucrall 
parts or Colonies, held, deuiKiiieiy, by seauenteene UifTerent 
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dlvtsivcncw he has ! 1887 Pall Malt C. 99 Oct. a/i Thts. 
surely, of all time*; is not the hour for «livisiveiies*!. Every 
soldier is wanu-d.. Every voice calls for iiiiioii. 

Divisor (dlvoi-zoj). AUi> 5 -or. -our. [acl. 
L. dmsdr-em^ agent-n. from dlvWre to I!)ividk ; 
perh. in early instances a. F. (15th c, in 

Halz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Ma(h» A number or quantity by which another 
is to be divided. (Correlative to ] )ivinENl>.) 

C1430 (E.E.'l'.S.) 13 The iastfijrurc of he 

noiiibre of the dyvyser. INti., Yl it hanpe. . |>:it |>c last of the 
divisor may not so oft he withdraw of the ligtire above his 
hede. 14.. MAun, »s- Housch. A'.i/. <|jg, clx, roddes is 
one acre; wherforehe must ever l)e your devysour. 1674 
J^KE A rith. 30 This Remain is ulw'uys less than the 

Divisor. 1806 Hex ION Course Math. I. 64 Division of 
Vulgar Fractions. .in\ert the terms of the divisor, and 
multiply the dividend by it. 

b. A number or quantity that divides another 
exactly ; a measure, factor. 

Common, {//risor^ a numlxM- or quantity that divides each 
of two or more numbers or quantities without a remainder ; 
e: common measure or factor, 

* 5 S 7 R recoil nK /fV/fArf, t'ijh, Take any twoo square 
nomhers, that will adinitte one diuisor. 1858 TonniJNri-,H 
Atgeh-a vi. {j 706 The term greatost common measure i:, 
not very appropriate in Algebra . . It would be better to 
speak of the iounutm divisor or of the highest 

common nwnsure. 2859 Rarn, .Smi i h Algebra (c<l. 6 ) ego 
The Highest Common IJivi>ior of the rvprcssions. attnh. 
1817 CoLF.RROoKE Algebra nag 'I'he divisor quantity. 
t 2 . One who divides; a ixTson appointed to di- 
vide proi)crty. Oh. rare. ' 

*S 4 * Kkhmond. Wills (Sui tccs) 31 The iiij men divisorcs 
and prycers of this forsayd Inventory. 

Diviso'rial, a. rare, [f. as next + -al.] Char- . 
acterized by dividing. j 

, .*88a Et.wkm tr. Capello Irens' Benfpiella II. vii. 148 
'I’he divisorial line of the waters of the two rivers. 

Divisory (div.ii zori a, [ad. med. or mod.L. 
dJvmyri-vs^ f. divisor : see above and -onv,] Per- 
taining to division or distrif)iitit)n among a number. 

2614 KAf.FiGfi //;>/. Il'orld rr. .vvi. g a. 467 Hiuers sorts 
of lots.. as ill the diuision of grounds or honours; and in 
thinges to he vnder-laken: the two first kinder were called 
diuisorie; the tliird diuinalorie. 1656 Fi'i.i.kk A'lrtcs i 
on Jonah (if)f,7) 39 Lots were of three natures, divlna- ; 
torie, «>•*'». Divisoric, y'Vy. consultory. 1720 Brit. Apollo ! 
III. No. fi.s. f/n. x88o Mi'irhkau Cains Digest 447 'fhe ’ 
divisqry actions were the a. familiae en iscundne for par- ; 
til toning an inhcrit.ancc. communi dividuudo fir rliviiling j 
common property, and fininm rogundorum for scltling 
iKmndarles. 1^5 Lorunz tr. Van der A'esseh .Select Thesis 
ccclxi, In ilivisory caiuracts made, .between a surviving j 
parent and the relatives of the ward. 

i* Divi*tiat6y V. Oh. [f. f .. dmliti? riches f 

-ATK <‘b] trails. To enrich. 

x6ay I'‘i-i,TnAM Tesotves i. Ixxiv, Not possession, but use 
divitmles a iiiaii more liucly. 1656 in lii.ouNr iilossogr. 

_t Divitio’sity. Oh.-^ [ad. med.L. ^//77//- 
dsitdSy f. divitiosiis abounding in riches : .see -ITY.] 
‘Abundance of riches ^ (lilouiit C/osso^^r, 1656). 
Divitism (dai'viliz'in). itonre-wd. [f. E. divit- 
{dives) rich -f 'Flic condition df being rich. 

2890 Contomp. Rtr.<. Mar. ajo Pauperism and divitism 
would disappear. 

Divoit, oIjs. Sc. form of Dkvotjt. 

Divolvo, erroneous form of Devolve v. 

Divorce (divu'’’Js), sh. yMso 4-5 de-, dy-, di- 
vers, 4-6 de-, dyvorse, 4-7devorce, 5 dovourso, 
5-7 diverse, 6 dyvorco. [a. F. divorce (14th 
c. in llatz.- 13 arin.) = It. divoruo^ Sjj., Pg. divorcio 
L, diimdiu-m [dwertium scpaiaiion, dissolution 
of marriage by consent, n. of action f. diverlTrc 
(earlier divorlcre) to turn .nside, s]k*c. of a woman, 
to separate from or leave her husband.] 

1. Ix^gal dissolution of m.nrri.age tiy a court or 
other competent l)ody, or according to forms re- 
cognized in the country, nation, or tribe. 

Formerly and still ofion (c.g. bistoricnll)' nr niithripologi- 
cally) used in the widest scii-u; iKncc, including llir 
formal putting away of, nr scjiaraliim fiom, a sptmse by a 
heathen or h;irl).arian ; the pronouncing a marriage to have 
been invalM from the iK'.ginniii.g owing to fraud, or to legal, 
canonical, or physiail incapacity of the parlies, ns in the 
‘divorce' of lf*-nry VIII Irom CailuTiiie (now c.illeil in 
English Law decree of nnUity\ and the ‘ divorce a mensa 
et thoro’' (from l>ed and lio.-ird), long (he only ‘divorce’ 
r^ogtii/ed by FCnglish law, buq now, since i8<;7, called 
* judic ial separation ’. Ihir, in strict leg.al use, now applied 
in English. speaking countries only to lire ilissolution by 
decree of court of what w.is in it.scif a legal marriage, upon 
grounds sanctioned by the law, and upon evidence accei»tcd 
by the court. 

*377 Langj.. P. pi. Ik u. 175 Owre synne to suflTre, as 
auoulrieand dcuoli jses. 2393 IHd. C. x.xm, 139 He made 
leel niatrimonye Departc cr dc)» come and a deuors sliupte. 
ct^ptt^Apol. t.oll, 7a Pc ware of making of mariagis, & of 
dtuorsis or dipnrlitigis. isao CaxtmCs Chron. P.ng. vn. 
80/1 In the s.amc yerc was made u dyvbrce hytwene the 
lymge of Fraunce .and the qin-no his wyfe. 2622 IliiiLE 
7 fr. iii. 8, 1 had ptit her away and giuen her a bill of 
diuorce. 16x3 Siiaks. Hen. /V//, in. 11. 31 The Carditmll 
did intreat his Holincsse To stay the ludgement o'th'Di- 
uorce,^ 2709 AtimsoN Tatler No. 30 ? a A Method of 
obtaining a Divorce from a Marriage, which I know the 
Law will pronounce void. 1765-9 Ri-ackstonk Comm. 
(*7'93) 559 m case.s of total divorce, the niurnage is declared 
null, as having been absolutely unlawful ao initio ,, for 
which reason.. no divorce can be obtained, but during the 


' life.^ nf the parties. 2893 F.aui. Di'NMOwn Pamirs 1 . 337 
Thls..w'Klow mariics the first man that lakes her fancy; us 
..she can get a divorce for the modest sum of thrcopence- 
! halfpenny. 

j 2 . tram/, and Pg. Complete separation; dis- 
t union of thingK closely united. 

C23to WvcLiK Strm. Scl. Wks. I. ?6 .Anticrisi hab *0 
W'eddid l>cs goodis wi)» preestis noon may m.ake Jus 
dyvors. r245o St. (''//Moc#-/ fSiirices) 477s Uischoiw Ear- 
flulphe. .To h<-* hlisse of heucii wende. Fra w'crlde made 
' dcuorse. £2531 Dt\\T.s In trod. Tr. in Palsgr. 1050 'In 
siiffre clcvorcc or departyng hctwctie his sonic and his body. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. K, v. ii. 394 To make diitorcc oftheir in- 
conioraie Le.aguc. 2680 Hmvi.kAV^/. tVicw. t. 41 Without 
..having their coherence violated hy the divorce of their 
associated pans. 27*6 Ayi.ifkk Parergon iio’Tjs luinl to 
make a Divorce between things th.at arc so near in Nature 
to each other, as being convertible Terms. 2852 H . Rogkbs 
lu l. /Vr/VA (1853) 304 The divorce iK-tw'cen the *s]nritu.a 1 
fiiciillies’ and the intellect, .is itiipussthle. 
t tl. Tliat which causes divorce or separation. 
SiiAKS. ten. 4- Ad. 933 I hateful divorce of Io\e\ 

- thus chides she Death. 2607 - - Timon iv. iii. 383 fl'n 
till! Ciold] O thou sweelc King-killer, and dcare diiiortc 
'I'wixl iiutnrall .Siiiine and .sire. 

4 . as dhiorce-courl, etc. 

ax8o 6 lIoKSLtv 6'/. Adultery Pill (R.', E.vpatla(iiig. . 
upon . . the perversion as well as the abu.se of many divorce- 
I'lll.s which had p:isscd the legislature. 2837 Penny ('yd. 
IX. 40/t Divorce bills have not improjicrly been called tlie 
privilege of the rich. 2892 Laic Times XCIl. 104/a A jioint 
t>f Divorce law and practice. 

Divorce (diviV’xs v. Forms : see ])rcc. [a. 
F. divoree-r (141)1 c. in llatz.-Dann.) nipd.L. 
divortidre to dissolve a marriage (Du Cange), f. E. 
divofiiitm \ see prec.] 

1 . Irans. To dissolve the marriage contract be- 
tween (husband and wife; by process of law ; to 
separate by divorce from. 

2494 Fabyan Chran. v. cxiii. 86 'I'lie Kynge..sayde if y* 
were true, she .shiild froinc hym be deiiorcyd. 2536 i 
WRio'iiiiiSLicY Chron. 11875) E 41 The King was divorsed 
from his wife tjuepne Anne. 1556 Chron, tir. Friars 
(Camden) 70 'Fbe byshoppe of W'yiicliesler that was tlian 
was devorsyU from hys wyflfo in I’owIIes, the whyche w.as a 
hnchcrcs wyff ufNotiynggam, and gave hare hiisb-inde a 
.sarlytie mony a ycrc durcynge hys lyfl'e. 2623 Smaks. j 
Hen. VIIT IV. i. 32 By the m-ainc assent Of all these 1 
Learned men, she was diuorc'd, And the laic Marriage i 
made of none cfi'ect. a 2734 Nou rii F.xam. ii. iv. {5 57 ' 
(1740)760 When that extraordinary frfiw passed, to divorce i 
the Earl of l< OSS from hi.s Wife. 2772 IIooki: Hist. 

XI. iv, Scribotiia wa.s divorced from him jOctaviusJ the very 
day she wu.s brought to bed of the famous Jnli.u 

D. reji, 

*593 i^HAK.s. 3 Hen. /•'/, i. i. 347, I here diiiorrc my sellc, 
j Both from thy 'Fable, Henry, and thy Bcil. 2886 I'. M. 

1 CuAUFORn Lonely Parish xiv, Mrs, (i. ..seemed never •..> 
have thought of divorcing herself from her imshand. 

, C. iiitr. (for rr/l.^ 

, 1643 Milton Divorce 1. iv, 'Fhe reasons which now move 

; him to divorce, are equal to the Ix'si of those that could lir-l 
warrant him to m.irry. ^2649 of Hawtu. Hist. 

Jus. l'\ Wks. (1711) if>j King Henry, impatient of delays 
and amorous, divorceth from Ins own queen, and marrielh 
Anne iJuIhm, 2875 Posri: (tains i. Coriini. (ed, 9) n6 
' Justinian enacted that a man or a woman who divorced 
; without a cause should retire to a cloister, 
j 2 . iratis, 'J'o put away ;a spouse j ; to repurliaU’. 
1^7 [see Divorcing below], 1526-34 Tindai.h Matt. v. 

37 Whosoever in.iryclh her that is dnvorsed breakcih wed- 
I iockc. £2550 CiiEKK Matt. V. 31 Wliosocver divorceth his 
wife let him give her a diuorsment bil. r{ i6s6 Br. IIai.i, 
Fern. Whs. (iG6<>) i6r Another ;dlow3 a m-an l<) divorce that 
wife he hath upon sleight occasion:-, and to lake another. 
2772 Hooke Fom. Hist. Index, Amotiy. .divorces liis wife, 
and marries Fid via, . I )er laics Cleopatra Ids wife. Divorn.s 
! Octavia. \Zyj Penny C yd. IX. 40/1 By ihc Moluinimedan 
law a man may divorce bi.s wife orally and withoui any 
^ ceremony. .He m,ay divorce her twice, am! lake hn- .again 
I without her consent ; hut if he divorce her a third lime , .he 
! cannot receive her again until .she has been married and 
{ divorced by another hn.sband. 

3 . To dissolve (a marriage or union), arch. 

I .* 5 ®iP Arcadia in. Wks. 17^4 H. 545 'Fhe r.riicl 

villain forcetl the sw’ord. .to divorce the fair mai tiagc of tin? 
head ami Imdy. 2643 Milion Div.^rcc i. x, An unlawful 
marriage may I30 lawfully divorced. 2873 Browning Fed 
Cott. Nt.d'.ap 243 When death divorces such 11 fellowship. 

‘ '^Ah- 'J- b separate ; to sever, cut off, part. 

2430 Lvrx;. Chron. Troy it. xx, Howe his gosic and lie 
I were dcuorccd. 2570-6 Lamhardi; /' emw/A A tv/i* (1826) 8y 
U was soinctinie divorced from the continent hy a w-ater. 
*594 Hooker Ecd. Pol. ir. v. t 5 Wi re it ly.nsonant vnio 
reason to diuorce these two scTitcnce-, ? 1659 Ik Harris 
' ParivaPs Iron Age 29 The King divorce*! himself from the 
Church of Koine. 2784 Cowi er Task 1. 74S I'lll . . knees 
•Tiid hassocks arc well nigh diiorced. 1872 Tvni>ai.i, 
Pragm. .Sr. (1G79) II. ix. 192 Divoi«;ci’. from matter, where 
is life? 

+ b. rnir. (for jrji.) Oh. 

2W7 Dmyofn Himt 4- P. in. 205 Divonring from the 
Church (o wed (he tkanie. 

6. Inttts. Jig. To put aw,ay, remove, dispel ; to 
repudiate. 

o 2592 M aki.owe & Nasiik Dido iii. ii. Fair queen of love, 

I will divorce these dciul>(.s. 1593 Shaks. Rich. IT iv. 9 
'Fhe man 'I'hat would diuorce this terror from my heart. 
2675 tr. MachiavellPs Prince xii. (Rlldg. 1883) 77 In time 
of pence they [mcrccnaricsj divorce you. 271a Blackmork 
Creation vi, The pipe distinguished by its gristly rings I'o 
cherish life aerial pasture brings, Which the soft-breathing 
lungs w' ith gentle force Constant embrace by turns, by liinis : 
divorce. 2865 Swinuurne Poems 4- Pall., Rococo 30 Say ' 
March may wed Septernlicr And time divorce regret^ j 


Hence DivoTced fpJ. a . ; Divo*roiug vhf, sb. 

1387 Thkvisa Higdru t Rolls) VII. 239 CuynuM. .gaf to 
her lioushondc a perpetucl dy vorsynge and forsakyngi*. 2535 
CovEunAi.K Lev. xxi. 14 No wedowe, ner deuorsed, ner 
defylerl , . but a sdrgiii of his awne people shal he take to 
wife. 164a Mti.ton Apol. .Smect. xi. Wks. (2847) 95.1 Why 
I do we not say as to a aivors'l wife. 2645 — Tetradi. Deut. 

: xxiv. 1-2, The divorcing of an Israc-liiish woman was as 
easy hy the law as the divorcing of a .stranger. 2861 Mbs. 
II. Woon East Lynne 11. xi, ‘J*o nmrrj' a divorced woimtn. 

Divorceable i(livrn>’jsab'l), a. In 7 divorci- 
bio. [f. Dfvnut’K 7'. I -ABLE.] Capable of l}eitig 
divorced ; liable to dix'orcc. 

2645 Mii.roN Cota.st. Wks. 1.1847) wo/sf. Il can be no 
hiiinan .society, and so not w Ithout reas<m dlvvircililc. 1737 
Stackhousk Hkt. Pitdf, A'. 7 ’. (1765) V. in. .^.{6 ptofe. if 
she found n( 5 t grace in her hiiRband’s eyes, she w.as divorce- 
able. 2823 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 215 Lady — and 
her daughter Lady —hotli tlivorceabh:. 

DivorCeO (divi>;.isr). [f. Divokce 7 K •¥ -EE. 
Hut generally used in the Fr. fm iiis rAVwtV niasc., 

I diT’orefe fcin, I'tl/vors^), na. pple. used siil^t, of dT 
vorcer to divorce.] A ilivorced jicrson. 

1813 Mar. Kockwoutii Patron. (1833) I. 71 (Sl.anf.) The 
mother was a divorcee. 2877 R'-AI'k Woman Hater ii. 
(1883) L'l (Stiinf.) lie was now a divorce, 1880 Daily AV-7c'.v 
i_ 0 «.’t. 6/f 'i'he Church would .. refii.se to .sanction .. any 
civil marriage l)Rtwcen divorcees ami co respondents. 2884 
Mrs. C. Bwaei) Zero xviii, Divorcees were in the ascendant. 

DiT0*rcele8S| (t. mnce-ivJ, [f. Divohce sb. 
+ -i.ENH.] Not practisintj or liable to divorce. 

2815 Coi.KKiDCK Aids Rrfl. Aidi. xxxvi. (i8a8 ) I. 86 Con- 
template the filial .and loyal Bee ; the home-hiiifding, wedded, 
and divoiceles.s Swallow. 

Divorcement (divort-jsmenO. [f. Divorce v. 

-f -WENT.] 

1 . The action of divorcing, or the fact of lieing 
divorced ; ili.ssolution of the marriajjc lie; divorce. 

*5»^34 ’I'l’^fnALF, Matt. v. it Let hym gciic her a tcsly- 
monyafl al:-o of the divorcement |r 1550 Cukkk a diuors- 
ment bill ; 26x1 a willing of iliiiorccinent). 1568 (iHAnoN 
Chron. II. yO A _devrnvt;nient was made, betwene king 
John and Avis his wile. 26*7 Si’Keh Fngland, Ireland 
1. S 18 ’I'hcir wines were many, hy re.'ison of diiiorcements, 
170a Eciiard Enl. Hist. 11710) 494 She procured a divorce- 
ment from him. 18*3 J. D. Hunteu Captivity N. Amer. 
231 M.Trriiige, widowliood, polygamy, divorcements. 

2 . 'Fhe severance of any close relation ; complete 
separation. 

1551 T. Wilson Logihe (1567) ?r h, How then canst them 
make n diuorsment, lu-iwixle honcstic and profile? 2593 
R. Harvey Philtui, ped. v Diiioroomcnt of lieaitcs. i8u 
Bvkon Werner u. i, 331 After Iwnlvc years divorcement 
from my parentv,. x8m The Voire (N. \ .i 1-4 May, The 
ctcrn.Tl divi;in.cuu.tit of church ami saloon is. .approat'hing. 

Divorcer (divC.**MS.M). [f. as prec. + -iSld.j 

1 . a. One who divorces or puls away in leijal 
form a wife or husband, b. One who or that 
which divorces or se])aniles husband and wife. 

2613 Dh.uvm. or Hawtm. Ci’/rm Cnroc (J.), Death is the 
violent cstranger of aapiainit'ince, the eternal divorcer of 
marriage. 2644 Miltiin Jdgm. Rnicr 318 'I'hey 

I tliink^ it follows that sectnid nnoilagc is in no case to be 
permitted either to ibe Divorcer, or to ihe Divorced. 2832 
Cabi vi.K in Frqudc Life 1 1 . 189 Kniheiford sale also within 
the ring with Dr. Lushin.gti>n <.ibe divorcer). 

2 . fig. One who or that which severs or parts per- 
sons or Ihinj^s closely unilccl. 

f 1621 Cmafman /AWi/.wi. 759 Patrodiis. .was from his ow'n 
llife] divorced, And ihtis his gre.at divorcer braved : |eir.]. 
iBaa Lamb Ffia .Scr. i. Distant Corr., Sima: them the old 
divorcer Ideaihlbas bi:cn busy. 28x7 Hooi>/Aov;4 Leander 
xviii^ rhatculd divorcer will Ikj iwixt tbem still. 

DlVOrcive (divo"‘jsiv), a. Also -sivn. [f. as 
jirrr. -f -JVK.] Causing or lead iiif; to divorce. 

1643 Mn.roN Divorre j. i, 'I'he grave and pious j-casons of 
ibis (livor.sivc Law. Ibid. 11. .xviii « 17 ;8) Divorcivii Adultery. 

t Divor*cy,divoTcie. Oh', [mi. {..ditw/i-nm, 
nicd.I.. divorcTwn : see above.] = Divoece sb. 

2565^01. Ai.r.FN i)i Fulls'' Confut. Purg. (1577) vi Often 
ditiorc.ies, :i!id pi.Tp»; iiia!l change lor mumliy. Ibid. 15. 

t Divo'rsion. Sc. oh. rare. [t. irwd.L di~ 
7 )ortidfU€m, n. of action i.divoitcre, divert fre ; sec* 
Djvni'.cK .r//.] Divorcinjj, D]v<»k( K. 

2596 I)ALRv’\ir*LF, \r. Leslie's Hist. SVf/. i.v. .'05 .Aiient the 
controucr.sic of diiiorsionn and pairieiig bvtuenc him and her. 

t Divert, V. oh. rare. [a<l. L. divorPhe, 

\ archaic var. of divertire lo turn aside; cf. DivoUck 
j/».] intr. 'Fo turn away, sejiaratf (from a snouse). 

Nrcr. .S'efhra’x Odavia i. iv, Slie (.au:scih Make 
front spouse, for to divort. 

Divot (di*v3l), .v/». .SV. .and north, dial. J'orms : 
ft difTat, -et, devait, idovet), 7 dovot, 7-9 
divet (7 divott, 8 diviot), 7 divot. 

A slice of earth witli the /,^rass growing upon it, a 
turf, a sod, such as arc used in ibo north for roofing 
cottages, forming tiu* edgc.s of thatched roofs, the 
tops of dry-stone walls, etc, 

'Fhe thicker, more eariliy sod:- used in building walls or 
dikes, .arc calK d fails ; Iieiuje ihv common collocation fail 
and divot. 'I’he digging .and thii'wing up of cither is * cast- 
ing ’ : see Cast v. .<8. 

2536 Bellt nuen Cron. .'ii'd. (1621) L 179 Orel strenthisof 
trei.s, .stanis and devaiti.i. a 1670 SeAt.ruNG Tp'oub. Chas. i 
(iSag) 27 This kiln wa.s fust covered with divots. 1771 
Pf nnant Tour Scott. {lyyA 13^ The houses . . are formed 
with loose .stones and covered with clods which they call 
dcvois. c 2817 Hogg Tales AfSk, V. 224 A coverlet wwked 
.as thick as -t divot. *843 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay Note 
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fNorlluimbl.l. nfo^s.), The cntfajfrs on (he Fell were all 
• vvcn tl wkh •/ r8$M Al,w.'i;rLi.iv«AV A a/. Hnt. 

Ihr Stii,' iiu lHc( rumi lilted us lo his Museum, 

a little Iml, biiilt i>l' stones aiul roofed with divots. 1895 
t’liocKKi r .l/rfi 0 / 150 Clodding tiiiu with divots 


(if nc.it niid sod. 

D. As a maUrial. 

1536 ItFi.u Nfoi;N .S‘(V»/. (1821) I. ir 7 e lie beildit nne 
luigc wall of fail and devait. 1541 Lti. Trtos. Aa/s. in 
rilcairii Cf/M. Triu/s (i8j*>) I. ^13 Thekirig of the Tour 
with brwiiii; .'ind iloyet. n 1575 o/i\cui'r€nts{\^x\\ 

I’he louii of ICdinburgh ncgaiie to big lliair fortre- .sls of 
differ and niik. 1605 /Vv# Cor/tmet in J. .Mill Diary (iS8n) 
19^ To east faill and devot on the ground ofSuinburgb .. 
atx-ording to use and wont. 1730 i'rt. Uk. oj Harony of 
f ’> /V (iSij'M rj:\ The said turfortlivot so oast to be foifoii- 
i86z Smii i-.N kvf^iHerrs iX, Rennieu 102 To fetch a loml of 
* divot ' from ( d.adsrnuir, or of coal from the nearest colliery. 

C. .SV. ZdTi’c hail {/cal ) ami ciivot^ ‘ a rural 
sor\’itiule, irnporlinjj; a right in the jiroprietor of 
the (loinin.ant tenement to cut .and remove turf for 


fences or for thatching or covering houses or Ihe 
like purposes, within the dominant land.s* ^Bell 
Dict^ /.aw .SVvV.). 

1593 .SV. Acts Jus. 1 7(1597) S 'fo 'i h.vt the saidis glebes 
be designed with freedome of foggage, jmstourage, fewall, 
faill, ditfat, loning, fric isc.liiic and etUric. x(i9^ Si MR 
instit. I.a 7 o Scot, 11. vii. § 13 (ed. 2) 288 A Servitude of 
l*asliimge introduced by Fourty yrars peaceable Possessi.in 
Ilf the Pasturage, was not to he extended loFe.al and l.)ivet. 
1754 F.kskisu /'rim. Si . /.rtU' (iMoy) 2;!3 We have two pre- 
dial sei vifiidcs .. vir. that of fuel or feni and dis'ot, and of 
ihirlage. tjn — luslit. Law Scot. 1. ii. ix. 17. 18x4 

Scott U'i 17 >. xlii, KigliLs of feistnragc fuel- feal anddivut. 

d. i'omh.y as divot-caHt, as much (land) as one 
divot might be ‘ cast * or cut off ; divot-soat, one 
made of divots ; divot-spado, a spade for casting 
turf, a flaughler-spadc. 

* 7*5 I^amsav Cent. .Sk>'f>h. 11. I. I'licn? y-ni may set: him 
lean, .\nd to his divoi-seat invlie-'. his frieii*. t8i8 lloor; 
UroTottie o/Hothfirk II. 153 ( |;mvi.) 'I'lir old shepherd was 
sitting on his divot-s»’at. witlionl (he tloor. 1818 .Scorr //rt. 
Midi, -vii, lie husna a divot-ca.st of land in Scollaiid. 

Di-VOt,r‘. Av. [f. jirec. sb.] a. irans. To cover 
with divots ; b. hitv, ‘ To cast or cut divots’ (Jam.). 

16^ Btinf liuryh Ree. in Ciamond Ann. II. 

i^To repaire (lie thati h by divoteing the house. 

iDivot, obs. Sc. forni of J )k,voi;t. 


t PiTii*lgate« Obs. [ad. \.. invtdj^rit- 

m, pa. i»pl<'. of dJvttl^drc to DivuiiO:.] Made 
public, stircnd abroad. (Chiefly used as pa. pple. 
a divulged.) 

171440 Round, . 9 /, r>arth(donu v>'s (F.. IC. 'F, S.) 19 1 ’his 
iledc annou w.a>. clyvulg.vte by all the Cyle. 1513 Doi’oi.a.s 
.'Rni’is Dyreciionn, ;ul fin., I£very bun II rude poet divnl- 
Hait. X536 Cron. .SV<>/. (i8.'i) I. 210 TIk; fame 

of this unhappy balt.'ill, rlivulgat in the euntre. 1574 
Mrr.i ow'Fs (iui miras Ram. Ff. (I'ijy! aid It was diuulgate 
through <‘dl Koine, 

Divulgate (div^rlg.-it, d^i-), V. Also 6 do-, 
ff. L. ^ p])l. stem of illvttlgihr to 1 bviM.CK. 

I'a. pplc. and (in .Sc.) pa. t. in ibtli c. often divul- 
ga{\e\ see pritc.] irans. To m.akc commonly 
known ; lo puldish abroad. 

* 53 ® I-'Acwat. 52 V-' I dyMilg;rto a inalcr, I Unwe it abrode 
.. Tthon'dn full lylel) he wuUle leave dyviilgato this mater. 
XS31 Fi.yot I’riiem, 1 um violently stored to demilgaie 
or hctlc fourtli some part of my sin«:lie. x 6 a 3 Hakt .-I r- 
miffwin. Cr. 111. vi. 1 i j, 1 hope that lumcst and ingemioii'i 
rhysitianswilL.iibNlaine from divulg:itingaliio.ad their l.iilles 
nr iiookcs. x8s 4 LAxrinn tn/uy. Lou!'. VVk.i. 1046 1. ;<i'.'. 
I know not whether (he faets have been divuli;;iled. 1878 
III SANT (i Kjt-t. Monks 0/ Th. xxv, Why should .she wi .li 
her choice to l>c divulgated? 

I fence Dlvn lffated ///. <?., Dlvnlgatlxitf vhl. 
sb , ; also Dlvu'lgatar, -ator. 

*537 Turogmuiiton f.et. to Cnmnoell in Fronde Hist, 
/■‘nt;. iiSj.?) 111 . - iiS The divulgating of the censures. _ 1599 
)A-H. I UrtiriA. Svpoo To Rdr., 'J'he uii-timoui di\ulg.afing .-f 
ihis bookc. 163. Af. PAitKiat Harry White's H nnumrKy, .'S, 
To that great proimilg.atcr And neat divulgaler Whom the 
citie admires. 184* Bliuh.o. Mai:, bfi- 659 divulged 
and db'ulgated .'Uiuchineiit to the vencraniia 7 'idii^o. 

Divulgation (divtdgrTt’Jnn, <biO. Also 6 de-. 
[ad. L, divuli/dtidn-cm, n. of action f. dividqdrc to 
Oivi’i.oK: cf. F. divulgation (iblh c.).] 
tl. The .action of publishing or m.akiiig known 
abroad ; ])uhlic.alion. Obs. 

CXS40 tr. I'ol. Verg, Fng. Hist. (Camden) I. 25 The first 
springe and divulgation of the hollic (iospell. x54fl Ham. 
Ckron.f H.iu /’//(an. 7) (18 -.y) 403 This l.tevulg.'icion that 
Richard som.e of Kyng I'Mward was yet lyvyng. 1727 
WoonwAMi) H'id ill A . .Sedgwick's I.i/eff Lett. 11S90) 1 . 186 
'I'o prejudice tlie sale and divulgation of any of the said 
copies. ('x8oo K. Will I t: ^’1710(1837) 39^ A rule of moral 
conduct, such .as the world la-vcr had any idea of before 
its divulg:itiaii. 1823 Ri:n i kam in Parr's Whs. (iS'.’8f VIII. 
7 I lial they w’ill oppose no obsH*uctioii to the divulgation of it. 

2. 'Phe divulging or revealing of something pri- 
vate or secret ; revelation, disclosure. 

x6io IIi Ai.uv .St. Ann. O'/if ^( 7 ^ 7 280 Htid they bccrie 
hont:.si, they would not have feared divulgation. 1638 
J.K.. J.yndom. n. 66 Divulgation of secret 

My'sterirs.^ s86o Times 17 Deo. 6/5 His organ for the divul- 
gation of Cabinet s<jc',rf.ts. 

Divulgato^ (divD-lgatari), a, [f. T,. dtvulgdh^ 
ppl. stem of divulgara to divulge + -ory.] 'Fend- 
ing to publish or make known. 

x8.. Emkkson SR.y Free Re/in, As.w. (.Cent.), Kuibing 
really »i so self-publishing, --y divulit-doTi , as thought. 
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Divulge (divD'ldjj, doi->, v. Also 5 dy-. [ad. 
L. lUvulgihre to spmad abroad among the peojilt*, 
make common, f. df~, Dis- i + vttlgare to make 
common, publish ; cf. F. dmtlguer (14th c.), but. 
the p.alatalizcd g in English is abnormal.] 

1 1 . Irans. 'Fo make publicly known, to publish 
.abroail statement, etc.). Obs. 

1460 C-AKiKAVE Chron. 1 It is somewhat divnlf^id in this 
loud, that I have aftir my pos-sibilttie Ih; occupied in wrytiiig. 
1490 Caxton Etteydos vi. v.s Fume of his ouuragcs iiath lien 
dyuulgud. 1348 Hall l 7 //vw., /fen. /K (an. 3) 20 Which© 
fraiule the Kyng caitscd openly to be piihliKhud and divulged. 
1669 (lAi.K Crt. Centi/es 1. 11. i. 4 Their fables they divulge, 
first by Hymns and Songs. 1768 H. VValpolk Hist. Doiwts 
It IS impossible to believe the account as fabricated and 
divulged by Heni^ tbo Seventh, imx Cowter Iliad i. J33 
Among the Daiiai thy dreams Divulging. 

t b. To proclaim (a person, etc.) publicly. Obs. 
1598 SiiAKS. Merry W. iii. ii. 42 , 1 will di\*ulge Page him- 
sclfe for a secure and wilfidl Acteon. X67X Milton R. 
Ill, 60 When God . . with approlmtion marks 'Fhc just man, 
and divulges him through Heaven 'Fo all his angcR 
•be. To publish (a book or treatise). Obs. 
i<66 in Strype Ann. Kef. I. xlvtit. 517 'Fhat treatise .. so 
punlickly by print divulged and dispersed. X644 Milton 
.-/ reop. (Arb. ) ^3 Vc must icpcal and proscrilic all scandalous 
.mil unlicenc’l 'books :tlre.TiJy printed and divulg’d. X709 
Stkvpe Ann. R>f. 1 . Ivii. 629 l>ivcrs other articlc.s , . pro- 
pounded and divulged .nbroacTby the said Cartwright. 

2 . To declare or tell o|)eiily (something private 
or secret) ; to disclose, reveal. 

x6o2 Mams ion Aut. RM. Induct. Wk.s. 1856 I. 4, I will 
ding his spirit to the verge t»f hell, that dares divulge 
a ladies prejudice. 1671 Milton Santson 201 Who .. h.ive 
diMilg'd the secret gift of t.lod To a deceitful wom.-in. ^ 1797 
Mks, Raoomi I K Italian xxvi, Comin.Tnd him lo divulge 
the crimes confessed to him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1 . ii. '.'68 Cowardly traitors hastened to save thcnisclvcs, 
hy dnulging alb. that htid passed in the deliberations of 
the party. 

t o. transf. To make common, impart generally. 
[A Latinism.] Ohs. rare. 

xfiSej Milton/’. vui. 583 Tlic sense of touch, .would not 
lie To them made cominoii & di\Tilg’d. 

4 . intr. (for rejl.) To become jmblicly known. 

;Yirc. 

x6oa SiiAKS. Ham. iv. i. 72 To keep*^ it [a disease] from 
divtdging, let's it feede Kuen on the pith of life. 1890 Cmi.n 
Ihillads VII. cxciv, 29 Nolliing sccin.s lo have been douii to 
keep the murder from divulging. 

lienee Divu’lged p/l. a. ; Divu’lging vhl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

x6ox Shaks. A/Ps IfW/ it. i. 174 A divulged shame 'Fra- 
ihic’il hy txlious hallad.s. 1604 St. Trials, llampton Crt. 
LUynfer. (R.), There is no such Uccnciuus dividging of these 
ho«.»Ks. 1607 'I'oPsiiLhEourf. Beasts (tCfjfi) 555 'J’hat which 
ilivnlgcd fame cloth petswadc the believers. X614 'F. Aiums 
/hr’iTs Banquet 338 Cease your obstreperous damours, ami 
di vnlging slanders. 1883 Daily News 20 J uly 6/2 An action 
hrouidil for .alleged divulging of telegrams. 

t Divu*lg6, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] The act 
of divulging or publishing abroad. 

x6x 9 bt'SHiNOTON Re^ei. Serm. va Phenix (1708) II. 478 
Our modern News ts forg’d in (Jonvcnticles .. and the 
Divulge committed to some vigilant and w'atcbful 'Fonguc. 

Divu*lffei& 61 lt. [f. as prec. + -mknt,] '^Fhe 
.action of divulging. Also, \concr. in //. 

1632 IjIThgow Trait. X. 497 Ros-;ay that ki-s«.lh the dc- 
v'ulgemenls of the River. C1817 H<3 <;g Tales .y Sk. II. H.j 
Anxious and acrimonious act of divulgeineiil. xSjo DAUiirw 
Atom. 'The. xiv (ed. a) 459 Divulgi'.mont would be considered 
as ibu deerjcsi uf crimes. 1876 Mo/lev Unh. Sernt. x\\. 
(1877) 77.il It wimhl not admit of uiiqualiftcd divulgument of 
mil h trutii as this. 

Divnlgonce ,div»’ld5cns, d.ai-). [f. Divul<;e 
V. + -ENcii : app. by form-association with iu- 
dnlgmce, etc.] 1’hc action of divulging; dis- 
closure. 

x8sx Dk'kkns Our School in Jlonseh. Words 11 Ocl, 5i/2 
'J'ho Chief * knew something had of him’, ami on pain of 
diviilgcnce enforced Phil to be his bondsman. 1875 bii.in- 
f OUT Comm. Col. J^r/iilem. (1876? 92 Their whole organ isa- 
tiou was arranged so as to prevent tlie divulgence of its secrets 
to those without. 

Divu'lgcr. [f- as prec. + -ERb] One who 
divulges: fa. a publisher (i>bs.)\ b. a dis- 
closcT. 

1606 Proceed, agst. Garnet, etc, M ivlrfF.), The first de- 
visers, and <livulgers of this scand.Tlnu.s report. ci6ix 
CiiAi-MAN Iliad xjx. Comment., Our CommcnlatorR . . will 
by no me.Ttis allow the word itairpo^ here for Homer's, but 
an iinskilfuliiess in the divulger. 1749 Frei.i>iNG 'Tmn 
Jones III. ix. Like other hasty divulgers of newsj he only 
brought on liimself the trouble of contradicting il. 1782 
V. Knov Ess. vi. (R.), 'Fhosc secrets, which, .the amfidence 
of a friend has made known to the treacherous divulger of 
t]|c.:m. 

+ Divil*lS6| Ohs. [f. T.. divuls-^ ppl. stem of 
divell/rc f. di-, Dis- i » velltre to pluck, pull : cf. 
fonvulse.l irans. To tear apart or asunder. 

x 6 oa -Maksion Ant. 4 RHl. I. Wks. 1856 1 . Vaines, 
synewes, arteries . . Burst and divul'st with anguisli of my 
griefe. 1633 'V. Bancroft Glniton's Feaver Blv, My 
sinewes all divuFst with passion fell. 1691 Bevfri.kv 
Thom. Years Kingd. Christ 36 No part that can be 
divuls'd One from Another, but All Lying Close in a Line. 

Divulsion (divzfljan, dai-). [a, F. divulsion 
(Montaigne, 1,580) or ad. L. divutsidn-em, n. of 
action f. divilUre ; see prcc.] The action of tear- 
pullli^g* pluckittg asunder ; the condition 


I 

i 


i 


of being tom apart {from something) ; a rending 
asunder, violent separation, laceration. Alsoy^f. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. J340 That natuKs par- 
manent and divine should cohere unto themselvc.s iii«ie}>.Tr- 
ubly, and avoid as much as is possible all distraction and 
divulsion. 1695 G. Powfi. Rejut. Epht. 40 II . . causeih 
diuulsion and »listr.Triion of .Tflfcctions. 1624 T, Scott 
Aphor. 0/ Slate u The iliviilsinn of the Easterno Empire 
from the Westerne. 1684 T. Bi'knet Th. Earth I. 137 
Others [isI.Tuds] are made by dividsion from some con* 
tinent. 1885 <i. H. Taylor Pelv. 4 Hern. Therap. 8 o 'J’o 
sever such adhesions by sudden, forcible divulsion, is 
painful. 

Diimlsiire (divwlsiv), a, [f. L. d}vnls'\ see 
above .and -n'E.] Tending to tear apart or asunder. 

c X605 Rowley Birth Merl. iii. vi, Let tortures and divul- 
.sivc rack.s Force a confession from them. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Ess. 96 The divulsive force that separated Britain 
from CJerinany, seems to have bccu directed from north 
to south. 1837 Camlyle />. Rei>. II. J. xii, Lone years of 
vinegar : perh.aps divulsive vinegar, like Hannibal's. 

Dl'vvy, (dLivi.), colloq. abbreviation of Divi- 
PEND. ITcncc Di’wy v. colloq.t to ‘ go shares 

1890 G. B. Shaw /’«/». F.ss. in Sih ialism 88 It degenerated 
Into mere ‘divvy’ hunting and joint-stock shop-keeping. 
1890 (N.Y.) 10 Apr. 291/1 Where the chiefs have large 

families, and the ‘ divvies * are inadequate for their .supfiort. 
1^3 A. Kenealy Molly 4 Her Man 0/ War 4 We ^cii 
went so far as to ‘divvy up’. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 3 Oct. 
6/1 Cooperators tried to get as much as they could out 
of the servants, in order to increase the ‘ divi 

Diwaxi: see Dkwan, Div.in. 


Diwyse, obs. Sc. form of Devtrb. 

II Diidt (di ksit). [L. r//-rz/*he has said, perf. 
1. of d/rcre to say ; the usual expression is ipse dixit 
(tpv.).] An utterance (quoted as) already given. 

1628 F.ari.k Mkrosm.t Sci'ptic in Rclig. (Arb.) 66 He 
hates authority as the tyrant of reason, and you cannot 
anger him worse than with a father's dixit, it 1734 North 
K.xam. 111. viii. § 80. (1740) 645 (Stanf.) ( )n no lictter Ground 
than this M.-ui’s Di.\ it. 18x2 Examiner 9^ Aug. 543('2 'Fhc 
pu!nt..dicl not depend on Lord Moira’s dixit. 

Di2: SCO Di/.z. 


II DizAin (dizi’^'n)* obs. Also 6 di-, dyssaine, 
7 dlxain. [a. F. dhain{if/\i c. in llatz.-Darm.), 
f. dix ten.] A poem or stanza of ten lines. 

'Fhc meaning in the first qiiot. is doubtful. 

I \a 1400-50 Alexander 4307 In all oure diaans on dales |»at 
' tltike wc comend.j 1575 (Iascoione in H-asIcwood Eng. 
j Poets 4- Poesy (i8i.s) iL 7 (-^tauf.) There .arc Di/aynt-s .. 

which are of ten lines, x^ .Sidney A rcadia 11. (1622) 217 
' Strephon againe began this Dizainc, which W'.xs answered 
j vnto him in th.'it kinde of verse which i.s called the crownc. 

160a J. Mi;LViLL //ifrt23' (1842) 501 L'ritle of poem] Dixain. 
! 1656 in Ih.ovNr Glossogr. 

\ II Disdar, disdar (d/’zdai). [Pers.and Turkish 
I ^^yssdnddry f. Pers.jj.> diz castle ddr 

I holder.] The w,arden of a castle or fort. 

1768 Genii. Mag. XXXVIII. 155/1 Th.at gentleman Intro- 
diiml him to the Di.sd.ar, or commandant of the cJtad«.:l. 
j i8xa Byron Ch. I far. n. xii. note, The I)isitar w'as the 
i father of the jiresenl Disilar. 1846 Kllis Elgin Marb. 1 . 2 
i 'Fhc Disdar of the Acropolis, 
i dial. Ob.i. - next (sense .1 ). 

j 1674 Ray N. C. Words 14 To Dice, to put low on a 
i di.siane. 1787 in (ino.sf:. 1847 in Malliwell. 

' Disen (doiv’n , di z’n), v. Also 0 disyn, dy»yn, 
I 7 disen, 9 diszeu. [Found only from 15,50: 
■ but evidently the verb belonging lo dis-, disc-, in 
; Dlstaff, and . 1 ..G. diesse the bunch of flax on 
j a distaff. It is remarkable that neither the vb.. 


nor the sb. as a separate word, has been found in 
GE. or M K., and that on the other hand no vb. 
corresponding to dhen is known in I.fL or Du.] 

+ 1 - trans. 'Fo dress or attire (a distaff) with flax, 
etc, for spinning. Obs. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 519/2, 1 tlysyii a dystaffc, 1 put the flaxe 
upon it to .spynne. . And I had disyned my dislaffc, I durste 
drinke with the bc.st of yon. 1575 Lankiiam J,et. (1871) 
47 The spindel and rok, tfuit waz dizeucl with purpi sylk. 

2 . To dress (with clothes), esp. to attire or array 
with finery, to deck out (7//), bedizen. (In later 
use mostly contemptuous.) 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas tv. vi, Come quickly, quickly, 
paint me handsomely.. Coin r.>oll, Doll, disen me. i6« — 
Pilgrim. IV. iii, 1 put ray clothes off, and I dizen’d him. 
xjdh F.. Ward Hud, Rediv. 11, v. trasses . . Sate dizen'd up. 
S729 ixKX'et Grand Question Wk.s. 1755 IV. 1. xo6, I bad 
dizen’d you out like a <iuccn. 1730 *6 Bailey Dt^n, 

to dress, lo deck or trim, commonly us’d by w.ay of raillery. 
1774 Goi.dsm. Rctal. 67 Comedy wonders at being so fine : 
Lilce a tragedy-queen he has dizen’d her out. 1870 EMkhson 
Soe. tk Sola., Work ^ Days Wks. (Bohn) II L^ 7® Tis the 
vulgar great who come di/ened with gold and jewels, [In 
most northern dial, glossaries, usually dinsen with i short.] 
b. trausf. vxiiS. Jig . To deck out, adorn. 

1808-7 J. Bkrkseoku Miseries //««/. Z./X1826) xx. 252 
Here the Muse di/ens My dirge with orisons. 1870 Ei^r- 
soN Soc. ♦ Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 94 The fact t^y 
had thus dizened and adorned w.'ts of n®. va*®.?- *5*9 

Browminc; Reverie 105 Herb and tree Which clizcn. thy 
[Earth’s] mother-breast. . 

Hence Di'iened ppl. a . ; condiUon 

of being dizened, Ijedizenmcnt. 

277s S. T. Pratt Lib. Opinions (1783) IV. 170 You fine 
dizotfd-out hussoy. x8« Joanna Baillik Met^ Leg., 
Colunt. xxvii. xo Standing in dizen'd rows. ^ 1882,, Carlyuc 
pytHk. Gt. XVI. i. VI. 137 Toul creatures in high dizemnent. 
Ihli. tnd^ there was in that man what far transcends all 
ditenment. 
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DIZENEB. 

tlHnidMr. Obs, Also 5-6 disener. [a. 15th 
c. F. disemer (later dheinier, dizaimer), f. OF. 
dizeint, later dhaine group of ten, in medX. de- 
cena^ Sp. deuna^ Pr. desena, whence also med.I.. 
deeendriuSf OF. decenier '. see Dkoener, and cf, 
douzetter^ Dozener.] A forem.an or captain of 
a group of ten men ; Decknrr i . 

Britton i. xiii. fxii). § x Qe toiix soint en cltzeyne et 
plevizpar dizeyners.^ Iran si. That avery one bein Rome tithing 
and pledged hy their tithinginen.J 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ 
A. II. XXX. Ivij, Euerj'L-he of hem sltal haue vndre hym a 
dyzener of carpenters and i\ dyzeiier of helpers and also thre 
diseners of laborers for to make the same. i fM Watrrman 
FardU Facions ii. x. zii Their enpitaines oner ten, whiche, 
by a temie borrowed of the Fretiche, we calle Diseners. 

XHsi (diz), V. [Back-formation from Dizzv, 
on the analogy of craze y crazy, etc.] trans. T'o 
make dizzy or giddy. Hence Dizzed, Di'zzing 
ppl. adjs. ; also Dizz sh., the act of ‘ dizzing*. 

163a Sherwood, 'Jo dizze, estourdir. 1654 Gayton 
rUas. Notes iv. xv. ^53 He [a horse] is dizzed with the 
continiull circuits of the Stables. 1814 T. L. Pkac(m:k IVks. 
(1B75) HI. 133 In spite of all the diz and w'hiz, I.ike parish* 
clerk he snnke. 1834 M EDWIN A uglier in Wales 11 . 304 Of 
wheel in tlizzing mazes round and round. 

t DilBard (di-zaid). Obs. or arch. Forms : 6 
disarde, dysarde, diserdo^ diaaorde, dyzerde, 
dyzert, 6-7 dizard(e, diM8ard(e, 6-8 (9 arch.) 
disard, dizzard. [First found 1^1520. Perh. 
a modification of earlier Dksour, by assimilation 
to words in -ard. See the inlcrincdiate forms in -rr, 
•are, -ar in sense i. In later use, esp. in sense 2, 
app. associated with Dizzy.] 

1. ~ Dikouk ; a jester, a * fool *. 

(x50R Prhf. Purse Exp. EUz. of York A disarc 

that played the Sheppert before the Queue, Sk^I-ton 

Maptyf. 119 In a cote thou c:in play well the dy.ser. Ye, 
but thuu can play the foie without a vyser. 1530 Pausck. 

2 1 4/1 Dissnr a scofTer, saigefoL\ 

A 15x9 Skelton Image Ipocr. 364 To goe gayc With 
wonderful aray As dj’sardes in a play. Z540-X Ki.yot 
luuige CoT\ (1556) 8 b, To minstrels, players of cntcrludes, 
and disarde.s. 1576 Nkwion Letunie's Complex. (1633) 210 
Such commonly are Dizards, Gesturers, Stage-players, (etc.]. 
1578 N. Baxter Calvin on yonah I'^n. ded. 3 In the Icstcs 
of Skoegen the King's diz/ard. x6i8 Crt. •y Times Jas. I 
(1849) II. Archy, the Dizzard. 

2 . A foolish fellow, idiot, blockhead. 

Homilies i. Contesition 11. (1859) 138 .Shall I be such 
an idiot and diserde to suflfre cucry man to speake vpon me 
what thd list. 1607 Wai.kincton OH. Glass iii. 17 Who 
seeing his deformed countenance called him an idiot and 
a dissard. X79x-i823 Disraeli dV/z*. Lit., Acajou ti- Zir , 
One may he as great a dizzard in resolving a problem as 
in restorinfjr a reading. x886 M. K. Macmillan Dagonet 
the Jester li. too 'I’licy^ flattered the wantonness of young 
lords and old wealthy disards. 

attrib. X546 Balk Eng. Votaries I. frsso) Gj h The 
cr.aftye knave lyerl false.lye, and so tnocke«l hys kynge, to 
make of hym a very dysarde foie. 1566 Dkant llortue 
.Sat, III. B IV b, Wc call him g<iosc, and disarde doulte, 

+ Di'Eiardly, a. Obs. [f. prec. f -LY 1 j Like 
a di/zaril, silly, idiotic. 

*.S 94 ..R Wilson Cohlers Proph. A iv, I'his prating assc 
this dizzardly foolc. 1607 'I'oi'skll tierpents (1658) 7^9 
These diz/ardly people think to make these Lizards .. 
vigilant for their welfare. 

Dizzen (di*z^n\ v. rare. [f. stem of Dizzy + 
-F.N ; cf. Dizz.] a. trans. To make tlizzy. b. 
intr. ? To dance giddily. 

*835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 294 Down flowing from its 
di/zening height, One dazzling gush of liiijiiifi light. x88a 
Ptackzv. Mag. M.Ty 369 The life of a myriad insect-wings 
In the wet grass buzz' and dizz.cn. 

Dizzen, var. Dtzkn ; Sc. f. Dozen. 

Dizzily (di-zili), ad7}. [f. Dizzi^. + -ly 2.] In 
a dizzy or giddy manner. 

[a 1000 Sal. ty Sat. 228 (Gr ) Sc Godcs cunnab ful dyslice. j 
c 1x75 Lamb. I lorn. 119 pa )ie hcom duscliche lol^iad. 1375 
Barhoitk Bruce 11. 422 lie gert him galay disyly. Ibid, vii. 
2X0 He valknyt and ralss all dc.saly. 1501 Douglas Pal, 
Hon. i.xxvi, Mydaisit hcUl fordullit disselie. i8oz Southky 
Tkalaba lx. vii, Dizzily rolls her brain. 1871 R. Ki.i.is 
Catullus cv. 3 They with pitchforks hurl Mentula dizzily 
down. 

Dizzinezi (di'zinos). [f. Dizzy a. 1- >NEsa.] 
I'hc state or condition of being dizzy or giddy, 

C900 tr. Bsedds Hist, 11. v. (iSgi) ri2 W:cron heo mid 
elreorde dy.signc.ssc onblawne. cxooo Ag^s, Cosp. Mark vii. 
22 I nnan of manna heortan . . cumad . . dysines.sa . . stuntscipe. 
*373 Barbour Bruce xviii. 133 Schir philip of his desynaiss 
nurcome. is8r Turner /ArrV II. 35b, Kosemari is. .good 
to withstand . . y« dusinc,s of y hc.ide. 1383 Golding Calvin 
on Deni. xxi. 133^ Yet . . needes niu.st they . . bee stricken with 
the spirit of disinesse and be carried away by the diuill. 

Wood Life (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) II. 324 Men were taken 
with a disine.ss in the head. i8fli Sat. Rev. XI. 635/r Free- 
dom from dizziness while standing at a great height on 
a narrow base. 

t Dizzne (di-ziM^di'^i/#), V, Obs, Also dyshu. 
[from Cornish : see quot.] 

177B W. Phyck Min. Comnb. Gloss., Ditzue (from Dyz-hni, 
to discover unto, CornlKli). To Dizzne the Lode, is this : 
If It is very small and rich, they commonly only break down 
the country or stratum on one side of it, by which the Ixxle 
Is laid bare, and may be afterwards taken down clean. 

Hence Bi'iined ppl, a,, Bl'iEulBg vbl, sb , ; also 

Di'inia sb. 

ITT® W. PRVCK Min, Comub, 162 This separation or 
breaking the had from the good Ore, they call Dyzhuing 
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the leader, or making a Dyzhu ; and the good Ore that is 
thus exposed, is called a Dyriiu. Ibid. Glus.s. s.v.. Afterwards 
they break the Dizzue or l)est part, aiul reserve it to l>e 
sejmrately handled and dressed. 

Dizzy (tli zi), a. Forma: i dy«i5,dyBeS, a-3 
dyai),dusi),du8i(e {it), 2-6dosi(o); 4-6 dy(i('fi)y, 
(6 dusey), 6-7 di8(s)ie, -y; 6-7 diz(B)ie, 7- 
diszy. [( 3 k. dysir, dyset foolish, stupid OFris. 
dusigy MDu. dosech, dds€t^,\.G. dnsig, ddsig, dusig 
giddy, OHO. iusig, tusic foolish, weak, a common 
WGcr. adj. in -f’^(-Y), from a root dus- found also 
in LG. dusen to be j^iddy, Oli. dysUc, dysdk foolish, 
stupid, and in a different ablaut grade with long 
vowel in LG. dhsel giddincs-s, MDn. dthelen, Du. 
duizelett to be giddy or stupid. See early ME. 
dcrivative.s under Dual-.] 

1 . Foolish, stupid. Now only dial. (Not in 
general use since i3lh c.) 

r8a5 Vesp. Hymns vii. Swe folc dysig. C950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Malt. vii. 26 Gelic biS were dysgc sc Se gctiniherdc 
hiis his ofer sonde [rxt6o Hatton dcsien men). 971 Bfirkl. 
Horn. 41 Cicbcnc, bu dys<»ga iiion. <‘XX75 Lamb. Horn. 117 
per be dusie mon bio briste and b®*" b® dwolungc rixaft. 
AXM5 Auer. R, 182 Nolde me tellen him alrc monne 
diisi^c.st? a 1250 Owl Sf Night. j^G6 Diisi liivc nc last noht 
longe. a x%i%PtVi*. yEtJlred in O. A*. Misr. 131 Wurbu 


+ b. al>sol. A foolish man, a fool. Obs. 

eia$ Vesp. Psalter xci. 6 Dysig iie oiigileS 5 a. CX175 

; Lamb. Horn. 33 Hwei .*;ci 3 pc uu.'iie. Ibid. 105 Wrii 5 o«^ 

' hafS wununge un bes dusian bosnic. a xrr§ Leg. Kuth. 599 
•' Ha nc .stod iicaucr, car jicne bes dci, biite hifuren diiric. 

I 2. Having a sensation of whirling or vertigo in 
I the head, with pronenc.sa to fall; giddy. 

I C1340 Ham POLK Pr, Consc. 771 'I'han waxc.s his hcrt iiard 
; and hevy. And his heved feble and dysy. xo6 Skkt.ton 
Magnyf. 1052, I dauiice ui> and down 15H I am ilyssy. 
i 1568 Turner Herbal i. 2o[Wolfcst)ayncl makf-tli [nienlLUiscy 
fed. xssx doscyl in the head. X58X AIulcasier Positums 
xvi. (1887) 73 For feure they be dlsie wlien they dauncc. 

1 1653 H. CucAN tr. Pinto's I fav xiii. 40 They were so 
: exceeding diz/y in the head that they would fail down. 

! 1831 M us. Caulvlk Lett. 1 1 . 200 With my heart healing and ' 
my head quite dizzy. ^ fig. 17x6-46 Thomwn Winter -132 
'I'hc reeling clouds Stagger with di/zy poise, as doubling 
yet Which muster to obey. 1 

3 . a. Mentally unsteady or in a whirl ; b. Want- I 

ing moral stability, giddy. ! 

! 1*01 Duugias Pal. llotr. Prol. xoi My dei>ie lieki quliome I 

laik of hraiie gart vary. 1599 Proughtou's Lctt, ii. 9 Meere ' 
' buzzings of your ownc conceited di/zichr.Tine. t62x Milton i 
P. R. II. 42a At thy heels the diz/y iiuillitiide. tjao Cowpek 
I Table Talk 6^7 He., dizzy with deligltl, pix>raiied the 
1 .sacred wires. 187^ J owe it Plato (ed. 2) J. 61 My lu'sid 
is dizzy with thinking of the argument. 1879 M iss J ackson 
Shropsh. Wordfk., Vuzsy, stupid; confused. * Tin mighty 
duzzy this mumitig.* 

4 . Accompanied with or producing giddiness. 

1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vl 12 How fe.Trefull And dizie 'tis, 

to cast ones eyes .so low ^ 1643 Milton Divorce Ded., Did ! 
not the distemper of their own .stomachs aflcct them with 
a dizzy megrim. x8ia S. Rogers Columbus 1. 24 'I'be vciy 
.sliip'lioy on the dizzy ina.st. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
IV. 561 He began., to climb., towards that di/zy pinnacle. 

6. Arising from or caused by giddiness ; reeling. 

z7X5'ao Pope /AW V. 381 l.a)st in a dizzy mist the war- 

Hour lies 1740 Put xEtieid xii. (R.), A diz/y mist of dark- 
ness swims around. xySx Cowpek J/obe 518 The wretch, 
who once, .sucked in dizzy madness with his draught. 1863 
(jeo. MiAOtx Romola 11. vii, 'I'liouglU gave w'.ay to a dizzy 
horror, a.s if the earth were slipping away from under 
Mm. 

0 . Jig, Whirling with mad mpidity. 

1791 CowPKR Hind XXL 10 Push’d down the sides of 
Xanthus, headlong plung'd, With dashing sound into hi.s 
dizzy .stream. 1795- 18x4 Wordsw. Exenrsitm vni. 179 
The. .stream, I'hat turns the multitude of dizzy wheels 

7 . Dull of hearing, dial, 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Duszy, deafish. 

‘ *E*s lother duzzy ; e doesnu 'car very well.' 

8. Comb., as dizzy-cyed, headed. 

1591 Shak.s. I Hen. Vl, iv. vii. ir Di/zie-cy'd Furic .. 
Suddenly made him from my side to start. i6xz Cotc:r., 
Estourai, dulled, amazed . . dizzie-lieaded. 1654 'I'kapp 
i Comm. Ps. evil. 33 A company of €lizz>'-hcaded men 

Dissy (di 'zi), V, [OE. had dysigan, ’tgian, dysian 
to be foolish, to act or talk foolishly OFris. dusia, 
whence the intr. sense l ; but the tr.*ins. sense seems 
to be a later formation, f. the adjective in its modern 
form and sense.] 

+1. intr. To act foolishly or stupidly. Obs. 
r888 K. i^LFREO Boeth. v. § z ponne dyse^nb se b® b^nue 
wile hwilc sasd obfa-slan bani dr>'5um funiin. a IS75 Prov, 
yF {/red ^66 in O.E, Misc. 131 Aclgifjhedrinkitanddesiet 
bere a mor^e, so bat he furdrunken oesicndc werchet. 
t b. To talk foolishly, blaspheme (in OE.). 
c tooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ii. 7 Hwi spyco b®* b'^s • he 
dy.se^^aS. Ibid. Luke xxit. 65 ^Iane;^a odre bing hi;^ him to 
cw.x*don dysisende. 

2 . tram. To make dizzy or giddy ; to cause (any 
sense) to reel ; to produce a swimming sensation 
in, to turn the head of. 

iSOt Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 109 And with that gleme 
sa desyit was iny micht. x6o6 Shakh. Tr. 4 (>. v. n. 174 
Not the dreadfull spout .. Shall dizzie with more clamour 
Neptunes e.ye In his di-scent, then fete.]. x66a Cowley 
*" ■' ••• ny Hei 


Cutter of Coleman St. v. xiii. You turn my Head, you 

dizzy me. xr- - • - - ^ . \l . 

II. xix. 99 


x8xo SotrTHKV Lodore, Confounding, astounding, Dizzying 
and deafening the car with its sound. 

3 . To rentier unsteady in brain or mind ; to be- 
wilder or confuse menially. 

^ 1604 SifAK.s. Ham. v. it. iig (Qo. 2) dciiide him 
inuentotially w’ould dosie [Qo. 3 da/zio, (^j. 4^5 dizzie] 
th’ nrithmaticke of memory. x8ox Hel M. Williams 
.S'^. Pr. Rep. I. i. 7 'I'hat wild and chimerical equality, 
the fumes of which dizzy the head of the demagogue. x85R 
Mrs. Stowf. Vmle Tom's (\ xxi, Giving her so inany.. 
charges, that a head less systematic and business-like than 
Miss Oplielia’s wtuild have been utterly di/ziod and con- 
founded. ttbsol. 1864 J- H. Nkw'man ApoL 37S All this is 
n vision to dizzy and appal. 

Hence Di'Esied ppl. a., Di'azying vhl. sb. and 
ppl a. 

*8«h j. GAaiia.me Sabbath 20 The dizzying mill-wheel 
rests. 18x3 Chalmers .Serm. 1 . 343 In the din and dizzying 
of inr.cKsant labour. 1853 Ki-.i ton Earn. Lett. xiv. 11865) 
136 'I’he dizzying efl’ecl <d lu-iglil. 1870 Morkw Earthly 
Par. II. HI. 242 With dizzied bead upon the ground he 
fell. 

■ Dj. is not an English comlunatton, but is some- 
time.s put to represent the Arabic letter ^ Jim, 

- English j (d.j;), in Arabic, Turkish, or Berber 
words, which have come to hr through a French 
channel, or are spelt in imitation of French ortho- 
graphy ; c.g. djebcl, a numnlnin or hill, djerid or 
djoreed, a javelin, genii or familiar sjiirils, 
djubbah, an outer garment. So far as these 
come under the scope of tliis Dictionnr)', they 
will be found under J ; for djowr, an infidel, see 
(iiAorn. 

Do ld; 7 \ V, Forms .and inflexions : sec below. 
[A common WGer. strong vb. .^wanting in Gothic 
and Norse) ; OE. i/i';/:: - OFris. dtta, CyFi.dvn,dnon, 
ddan, duan (MDii. & Du. doen, MIXI. & J .CL dCm, 
dtion), 01 Hi. ton, than, tnon, tnoan, iuen (MUG. 
tuon, Ciex.'thun, tun ) ; I*a. 1., OE. dyde, pi. dMon, 
dii'don, dydon ■ Ol' ris. dede, j)l. dCdcn, O.S. dtda, pi. 
dtidun, dt'duu (MDu. dede, Du. deed, pi. deden, 
M LG. & l.G, dede, jil. dlicn), OIKJ. tela, pi. Idlttm 
(MUG. tele. Idle, pl. hi ten, Gcr. that, tat, pi, thaten, 
tatcH]', I'a. pple., OE. geddn, = OFris. den, 

OS.gidifn, -dden, -dnmt, ODu. ddn, {WDxx, geddn, 
Du. gedaan), OllG. {gc)hin, Vtcv. gethan, getan ; 
O'l’eut. types dim, deda, dibno- : dCmo-, from verbal 
stem ddt' : do- appearing also in Dkkd, Doom, 
the Germanic representative of the Aryan 
verb stem dhe- : dho-, to ]dace, put, set, lay, in 
Skr. dhd-, OrcLs. dJ-, (Jr. Br}- (pres. riOtjiJii, deri v, sb. 
Ocoif a penalty impo.sed), L. -diVc in abdSn to put 
away, condhc to put together, dhit^rc to lay down, 
(JSlav. dHc, diyati, Lith. deli, Lett. dH to put, lay. 

'I’hc vocali/rtiioH of the Givmanic vh., csp. the present 
stem tiii~ beside the Gr. 0>)- and Slav.- 1 .itli. dP, ha.s been 
variously explained (see c.g. Streilberg Urgcrm. Grtpum. 
329). 'rhe pret. (lieda is ueiierally held to be a reduplicated 
form c:orrcsi>onding to Skr. datthan : -oiig- *dkciihd. 'IJie 
1st p. sing. pres, indie, had urigiiially the w of primitive 
verbs in -mi, Skr. -mi, tJr. -n' . !<■ •ni', viz. OK. dHtn (later 
db), OS, dbm {dfin\ OHO. tbm. tuom (I.Tlcr iuoti). 'rhis 
verb is considered try many pbilulugisis to be the source of 
the formative suflix of tlic pa. 1. of weak verbs in the (ier- 
inanlc iangunges, including Norse and Gothic; in the; latter 
the plur.-Ti endings -dldum, -dhtup, •dldttn, arc the forms 
which ilic pt. of the pret. deda would have in f iothic. 

OK. deviates from the other WGer. laiigs. in tlic p.Tst 
dyde, for OS. deda, OH(». teta\ is r>ow gcjicrally 

**.xplained as a special OK. representation of an Indo-gcr- 
inanic w'e.ak vowel, 'rhence the pl. dydon \ the plural cor- 
resp, to OS. dtUlun, inodG. thaten, was Anglian dhlou 
(also in Ccdinon, etc.). In MIC. dyde, dydon were 

represcntctl hydude,-en (/!) , niidl. it nonh. d/deu, dide, now 
did', but deden (with a sing, dede derived from it like 
modO. that from p»l. thaten^ came down in some dialects to 
I5lh r. In the pres, ind., the 2tid and 3rd pees. sing, in OP’, 
h.ad umlaut, dlest, dxS, dthf, deb, and ihr.v.: forms survived 
in sw. till the jsthc. ; but ONorihumlirian liud, without 
umlaut, dtUs, difjfff, dif,is, and in Mlv. the forms dbsi, dbth 
{fiOS) are found in north. & niidl. from the r.tth c. 't'lie pa. 
pple. in OE.is known only with the prelix ;{«•-, which in ME. 
rem.iinerl in the .south as y-^ (F'orins wiili ge- arc found 
also in the pa. t., and occasionally other parts, whirh, how 
ever, are more properly referred to a aerivalivc vb. OE, 
gedtfn, M F.. ido,yd.>). 'I he fin.d - w of the pple. was gcnenTlly 
dropped in the soiilh in MIC., esp. in the ydo, ido, 

whence the mto 'adw )of mirdern s.w. dialecis.J 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Infinitwc. 

a. Nimple Injinitivc, do ; il/V, (In). Forms : 1 
d6n (norlh. ddan, dda, doo; ; a .s don (4-5 doon, 
4 doyno, doun, 4-6 done, 5 doone ) ; 2' do (4-7 
doo, 6-7 dooe, doe, .SV. 6 du, dw, y dui, dtae). 

liemvulf 2349 (Th.) Sw’a .steal man doii. Lindisf. 

Gosp. Mark x. 17 Hua* 1 steal it doa V - xiv. 7 Gic niaxon 
him wa:l doe. X131 O. E. Chron., Swa swa In .scoldon don. 
c 1178 Lamb. Horn. 73 Ne mei 11a man do hiiig bet beo god 
iqueme. 1x97 R, (iuouc. ttjvyi 47 Gret wrong bou woldest 
don %'S. 13 .. Guy IVanv. (A.) 1309, I schal him in mi 

prisoun do. CX374 Ciial'v tr Itocth. 1. pr. ii. 9 (Hit he may 
so done. 1411 Kolh of Parlt. III. 651/1 The same, .schall 
so doon to hem. 1598 Hall Chron,, Hen. V (an. 10 
Ve might lawfully so dooe. 1577 B. Googf litres. 
Hush. I. (1586) 40 In wh.Tt sort shall he best doo it. 


78 h, We might 
oath's 


dizzy me. X988 M bh. A. Grant Lett, fr. Mountains (1813) 
It dizzies one to look down from the tower. 


>594 SrLNSER Amoretti xiii, Let her . . doe me not . . to dy. 
1653 H. CotjAN tr. Pinto' sTrav. x. 31 What he would have 
me do. Mi*ti. Who saw him do it ? 
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b. Dative Jnfiniiivt: (v\iih tO) tO do (tii tl/ 7 ) ; 
in OK. to ddnne (ddamio, ddonno), MIC. to 
don lie, to done, to don (to donde, to doinde^. 

rjooo Matr. xii. la >fyt y« alyfcd on wsliv 

wtf to donnc [/Jittlis/. C. w«l do.n ; li'ustno. gotl lo 
doannc). »i54 O, A*. C/iroit. ati. T137 Alse lu; mcnt to don. 
/ i« 7 S l.amh, I/otH. tt>9 5 if he .seolf nulc don swn .swa he heotn 
techcdi to donne. a laoo Moral (hio 19 Ar^e we beojy to 
done got!, c^xaoo Tnn. toll. How. 139 Me w-as send .. 
lodundc lirefoldc wike. Ihid,' 3 i\f) He ne turrulc. . to doinde. . 
nan ^rr ^Inge. c 1305 St, Kaih. Sa in E. E. J\ t tS6a) 92 pan 
we hire . . inakede to do sacrcfisc. c 1374 Cmauckb Boeth. 
III. pr. xii. 102, I haue lytel more to done. 1387 7 ’rkvi«a 
Hijit/ou (Rolls) I. 87 (M.'it/.) More redy for to doo tlian for 
to Speke, f 14M Metr. Life Si. Kaih. (ll.alliw.) ^ 'l‘o dethc 
hyt for to d*^)ne ! 'I'inualk Mark v. 7 \Vhat haue 

1 to do [x6ti to doc] with the? 1548 Mam. Chron.^ Hen. / 
(an. 8) 71 1 ), Men that enforce thciiu for to doen or to 

{ ■maginc wnniRcs. x5s6 A nri lio Hoh. t ifxit’j K vij, So am 
coiistrainedc to doo it. 1644 Milton Arr,}^. (Arb.) 3;? 
Which if 1 now should begin to due. Miul. What arc you 
going to do? 

2 . Indicative Present. 

a. \st pers. sino. do. Forms : 1 d6m (d6ain), 
d6 (d6a) ; 2- do (4-6 doo, 6-7 doo\ 
r 91^ Lintihf. Gosp. Matt. xwii. 2.? Ilwsei 3 onnc ddm ic 
of oa:m hielend? b '975 Kushio. G. ibid., Hwa.l doin ic 
p.Tiine be ha'lcnd ? c xooo Ags. G, ibid., H w:i:t do ic ?] 
I.indhf. CA'i/. John xiv. 14 Dis ic doam vd ic u> rco. [^97,5 
Rushw. G. ihi<l., Dis doin ic.J r xooo / 1 ''.i.fkic Craw, xxxiii. 
(Z.1 2TO Ic do diSSc wyree. 1388 W'yclip yohn xiii. 7 What 
Y do ihon wosl not now. e 1400 Melayne 361, I duo yowe 
wole to wytt. 1535 Covkhoalk Sam. iii. 11 iJchnlde I do 
u tbingc. x6io Shakk. Temp. 1. ii. .qo That I doc not. 

b. 2nd pers. sinK^ doest (d«-rst), dost (.dpst). 
Forms: 1 ddbat, ddst {Xorth. ddns. dows, ddcs), 
3-4 dost, 3 - dost (3-7 dust, 4-5 doist, 7 doost ; 
3-4 north, dos, 4 dose, duse, 5 doyse), 6- doest 
1.6 doesto, doiste, 7 do’st'l. In late use, tlic form 
doest is confinetl to the princijial verb, dost i.s usually 
auxiliary. 

roSo Llnttisf, Gosp. Malt. vi. ? JXmnr 5 u doas .'rdnn.-ssa. 
-- Jolui vi. 30 pri't on doii.s. i Eushsy. G. ibid., Hwu t 
tSu does. (• xooo .Ki.f Kic ?r’»7/. \n. i8 Hwi d«'st ]ni wiS me 
swa V r xt6o liiilltm G. J^lm vi. 30 Ifw.x-t dest |ni ? CXX75 
l.ninh. Horn, 23 Jta dedljoio }t pii dcst. Ibhi. (7 5 ef |>U )>nH 
ilost, c xaoo Obvun P” • • I’att do.sl luss ]d.se dn.lcs*;. 

xa97 K. (ii.oL'C. (17. '4^ 4 ’S dn.sl no'51 as fie wyse. 

ctyto IfaT'dck rjc>» Wat uos pn lierc? 1375 Can tic. do 
Creatione 230 pou vs rU st so nmchcl wo. <138$ Ciiauci k 
L, G. IC. 315 Wh.Tt dostow here? ct4&> Tcnvndey 
Myst. uSurtees) .So thytike mo that thou doyse. 15^ 
'I'lsriAi.v. yohn vii, 3 'I'liy woikes that ihou doest [so all 
16-17111 0. vv., U'wiif doislf. IHd. ix, 34 And dvist thou 
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d. plural \ do. 

P'orms ; a. 1 d68, d6 (we, etc.), (d6aV, ddelS), 
2-4 doj). j8. 3-4 don, (4-5 done), 6- do (5 b 
doo, 6-7 doe, dooe, 7 - interr. d*ye). 7. north. 1 
ddoH, ddes, 3-6 doa, 4 dose, dua, 4-5 duse, 6 
doia. 

a, C975 Kushw, Cosp. Matt. v. 46 Ah ga^fel-gerocfe pmt 
ne doe]). Ihid. 47 llwa-t do.Tp X® warac? c xooo Ags. Go&p. 
Matr. V. 47 (iyf je dop. INd,. Ilwa?! do :^e mare? 
c X175 l.amb. How. 9 Bet . . peno we dop. 1340 Ayenb. 60 
Hi dop. .be contr.aryc. 

ft. Txaob Trin. Coll. Horn, xp pese two ping don alle 
heSeri men. 1381 >Vvf.UF Mark vii. 8 Many'c opere thingis 
lyke to pes ^e don [1388 doon ; X534 Tindalk— x6ii ye do *, 
x58a Rluw. you docj. x4a6 AtioKLAV Poemx xa That clone 
hyui demfu X376 Fleminh; Panopl. P.pist. 89 Wh.'it you dt^, 
and what other do. <584 Pekle Arraignnt. Paris 1. iii, 
As done these fields and grovc.H. x66o Jkk. Tayi.oii Worthy 
Commun. i. ^ a. 49 We do it also, and doe it much nicirc. 
X7» A. Goudon htaJfePs Amphiih. to8 W'hy don't they con* 
Mder 'i a 1831 Bentiiam Wks. 1S43 X. 246 How d'ye do? 

y. f 950 Etndis/. Gosp. M.att. V.4G Ikcr'Siiinnigo ftisdoas. 
Ibid. 47 (lie doas vet wyreas. f. 1340 Hamkh.k Pr, Consr. 
4146 Swilk men. .pat mj'Kcl dns [7*. r. dose] ogayns Godiles 
lawe. rx40o Duse f.see 24 « 1 |. 1533 Dois filnd.]. Mod. 
north, dial. 'X’hcm that docs it. 

I 3 . Indicative Past. 

a. \st ami p d pers. sin^. did. 

p'orrns: i -2 dydo , 2-5 dide, dude (//), dedo, 
5 dodo, 4-6 dyde, dyd,4“- did (4 dud, 4-5 didd, 
5 6 didde). 

a xooo C.vdynon's Gen. 2691 (Or.) Nc dyde ic for faenc. 
a 1x31 t K E. Citron, an. 1123 pis ho dyde. Ibid. an. T127 Se 
king hit dide. r X175 Land*. Jlom. 95 He dude pet heo wcrcii 
birnendc. i^taso Gen.^ Rx. 76a (^ucr abram is biggin:; 
dcdc. e 1330 K. Buunnp. Chron. (tSio) 221 Sir Rauf . . did 

t r nt A.,. . 


Rolls ■ 1 . fli5 perynne Romulus dede his owne ymagi' 

I /'Z420 Chron. Vihui. 501 He dnde also. ibid. 936 To his 
I mow the po his bond he dotlc. r X430 .Vj'f 495 1 1 e 
’ dyd hym fasle away. xaGz Cl. I^ahton in Paxton left. 

; No. 367 I. 540, 1 dede . . Hauswan goo to my X590 

I Spknskr E. Q. II. i. 33 All 1 did, 1 did but .*« I ought. 

I b. 2nd pers. sing, didst, 
i Forms: a. 1 dydea(t, 2-5 did6a(t, dudeat, 5 
! dydeat, 6-7 diddest, 6- didst. /§. 3-4 dides 
I (ton’), dedca*, dudes-; 7. north 4 did. 

a xooo A tidtvas 029 (Gr.) Du ondsme dydest. n xea^ A tier. 

; R. 306 pi s pu dnuest per. < say> Halt Mad. 9 pat tu eaiirr 
i dides te into swuch pcowdom. 13. . yl/. 10484 Als 


16-17111 0. vv., I/ r./;/<h.isi]. Ibid, ix, u And dvist thou ' pou «Ud (^nrr. dtddisr, chiclest) quiliim dame sarra. /t'l/Vf. 
te.ndie vs? j>o 1539 Cnoim. ; but 1357 Gcun a. xs8a Khan., <,^unhd bii pus i \ Tpn. chdestou pas], 1389 Wvci.ik 

x6ii h;wc ‘doo-it'l. z6xo .Shak.s. Temp. 1, m 78 Do'st I 2 -Saw. xii. 12 pou didist hidyiigli. e Merlin ihrw 
ihoii .attend me? i6xx Phulk i Kinzs xix. 0 What do«'st 1 ded 1st their brother to be slam, Primer Hen. VIII, 


Kings 

thou here, Kliiah? — yohn xiii. 27 ’I’lial tlmu doest (Tin. 
DALE dost], doe quickly. 1633 Molcmoft Procopius tv. j £, \ 
Doest th'ju run after lliiiirt owne Master? Mod, poetic. 
W’hy dost thou weep? 

C. ird pers. sing, does (tlItz^ ; arch, doth 
(tlz7p), dooth ((l/i'-rp). 

Forms: a, i (ddetl, ddeeti), ddU, 2*5 dep (2 
deap, diep, 3 deep, 5-<i dotho), 3-5 dop (4 
doith, 5-6 dooth), 5- doth, 6-7 doeth (6 dothn). 
/ 3 . 1 north. d6aa, ddoa, 3 4 north, doa, dua, (4 
dotz, 5 duse, doya), 5- 6 dois, dose (f> doose), 
6- does. 7. 6- do doe). Theorig. northern form 
does superseded doth, doeth, in i6-i7th c. in general 
use ; the latter being now liturgical and poetic. The 
form he do is now s.w. dial. 

a. r xooo Ays. Gosp. Matt. v. 19 So l»c hit [1950 
Lindisf. G. rloc^f. /) 1x73 ^'oll. Horn. ? 33 1 1 w'at tied si imxli r 
hire hcarii?. .hi hit. .rliedundcr hire aime. rxi7S l.amb. 
Horn. 51 AI swa me dead bi pc deadc. r 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 
53 He dod alse holic write scid. c 1320 Cast. I.os'c i4{ii; \’n- 
wrestlythe he deep. 1340 .'lyenb. OS In al pet go<l de)». 
£1340 Cur-ior M. iiDjS ( I rin.‘ pis caitif . . ]b)op [v.r. dos] 
him lecheft for to seke. X382 W yclik ydm iii. 21 Ech man 
that doith yuele. exsoo Mdusine Ixii 371 Yf a man dooth 
as wcl as he can. X5^ P timer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
(loJ., Which doth all inonh'rdiic. Heminges 

Post. 27 'I’lie thing that Christ doilic here, is that he doihc 
Peter to understand. 1587 OoMiiNo De Mernay xi. dpi;) 
t66 He doeth thee to onderstand. 1588 Shaks. L, L, L. 

I. ii. so It doth amount to one more then tw'O. ^ XTai St. 
German's Doctor p Stud. 21 He th.it doth against tliem, 
doth ai.;ain.st justice. 18x9 SiiEi.r.FV Cenci iv. iv. 4 , 1 nurst 
speak with Count Cenci ; doth he sleep? 

fi. c9So Lind is/. Gfl<p. Matt. vi. 3 Nyta wiri.stra fiin hu.'cl 
wyreas rr/ dojis snidr-i ftin. Ibid. vii. 24 .Se 5 c . . docs 3 a 
ilco. IHd. viii. 9 lo cue 5 o . . 3 cua minnin, do Sis, and [he] 
docs he doepf. a X300 Cursor M. 5208 He dus 

Iv.r. dos] nakins ping. CX340 Ibid. 2908 (Fairf.) Hit 
dose [v.r. dus] inony in syn to fal. a 1375 yoseph A rim. 

He dos as he bad. c 1450 St. r7/?/iAr/-f (.Surtees) 7291 
wha so dose agayne be sayiiie. 1555 Abp. Pamker Ps. xxii, 
My hart., doth melt and pync, .as waxe by ficr do.se. 
*S^ Shaks. 1 Hen. IV. in. i. 17a Faith he does. x6ox — 
AU's ICell IV. iii 236 Our Interpreter do’s it well. Ibid. 317 
Why do’s he askc ? x66t Mapvm.i. Corr. .vxi. Wks. 1872-5 

II. 54 Longer then your businc.ss ti.sually dos. xC 6 a Stil- 
LiNCit L. Orig. .S’licr, 11. Hi. § 2 'I'hc jierson that does them. 

7 * *547 Half. Sei. IVks. i i8|0‘ 234 No gootlly institution, 
nor ordinance., do thi.s faithful woman contemn, a 1553 
Phii.1‘01 Exam. \ Writ. (184a) 333 He. .do confess himself 
m speak of this third kind, x^tt W. Ct N.NiNajiAM Cosmogr. 
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tnineia j. 05 j-ie don t know you. X83X FoNiiLANouK Rng. 
under 1 Adminnt. [iZyj) II. 100 (.iod don't sufTcr them 
now. Mod. s. sv. dial. He du /ay. I'hal he du. 


dedist their brother to be slain. X545 Primer Hen. VIII. 
Litany. I’he noble workes that thou diddest in their dates. 
z6ii fbHLK a Sam. xii. la Thou diddc.Ht it .secretly. Ibid. 
Ps. xliv. I What worke thou didst in their dayc.s. 18x9 
SuE(.i.KY yuiittn tf At. 459 Thou, .didst .speidc thii.s and thus. 

c. plural did. 

Forms: i dydon (-un), poet. Angl. ddidon 
I (iV.S. d^Gdon), 2 didon, 2-5 didon, duden, 

I deden (i dedeun, 4 didyn, diddyn), 2-6 dide, 
i 3”<; dude, dede (4-6 diddo), 4- did (4 dud, 5-6 
i dyd). 

CifdmoiAs Gen. 722 (Cr.) p.-ct hie to mete dxdon ofet un- 
faile. Ibid, 1944 He ne cu 3 e hw.ct pa cynn dydon. f95o 
Lindhf.^ Gosp, Matt, xxvi. 19 And dedon 5 a ftcRniis siuu 
bibcod hiinSe hadend. Ihid. xxviii. isHm. .dedon su,x‘ w’eron 
Related [AV/x/tw/.dydun,.<djfj.(r.dydon,//a//,dydcn]. a 1x32 
O. E. Chron. ya\. 1 129 Swa swa hi ear didon. 1154 Ibid. an. 
1137 .Slime hi diden m crucethiis .. and dide sceaipc xtanes 
per inne. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 91 Heo. .swa duden. < 1250 
Gen. .<{• Ex, 1039 lie so deden als he liein liad. rx330 K. 
HRUNNK( Vin7«. (1810) «or Alle bat did pat dome. <.'X34o 
Cursor M. 17411 (Trin ) 5 « duden him vndir lok Hl .sele. 
('1380 Wyclip .Sel. IVks. HI. 109 More .. pan pey dude. 
2^87 Tkkvisa Hiyden v Rolls) IV. 353 pey dede [v.rr. dude^ 

■ <bdc] liyni in to j»o sec. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xL 42 pat 
' did Crisie to deed. Ibid. xv. 67 Him didd pc lews on pc 
rrrossc. r 1400 I>estr. Troy 1381 Dyddcn all to the dethe. 
Ibid. 11960 I Jyflen. X426 Audklay Poems 10 Thus we dydon 
inysc)iyvy .‘.ly. X530 Compend. Treat. 1 1863) 59 So diden y‘* 
apostle.s. 1448 Hall Hen. V inn. B) j2h, Why did 

thei take it f x6tt Baxter Key CeUh. xxxv. 25a The rest. . 
j did what they rluf. 

I 4 . Subjunctive Present. 

I a. singular do. Forms: r d 6 , (d6e, d6a), 
i 2- do (5 7 doo, doe\ 

r95o Lindisf. Gosp, M.'irk x. 35 pielte. . 3 u doc us. <-975 
; Rushw. Gosp. Mall. vi. 3 Nytc sc winstrae bond bin hwiet 
I pin sio swipre doa. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxv. 6 Dait he do 
I ealle hale, a 2225 .SV. Marker. 20 Jeh biddc .. past tu do 
: baldclichc. 13. . Cursor Af. 23^ par-of. .scho do hir will. 

' e 1400 Maundev. iv. 32 fif ony man do thercinne ony 
inancr inctalle. 1577 If. Googe HertsbacJCs Hnsb. i. (1586/ 
15 h. That he doo not thinke hinaselfe wyser then his maistcr. 
1581 Savilk Toi itus Hist. i. vii. (1591) 5 Doe he wel doe 
he ill, al is ill taken. Afod, If he do anything unexpected. 

b. plural do. Forms ; i ddn (d6en, ddon, 
d6e), 2-5 don, 4-5 doon, 3- do (5-7 doo, doe). 

a xooo Pathers fmtr. (Cod. Ex.) 70 D^h hi worn ddn. 
13.. Cursor M. 23760 (Fiiirf.) If we blepeli after him do. 
c 1385 CiiAi.'CER L. G. tv. 1^9 An'adne.'rhot we doon the 
g.^’ler. .To rome. Mod. What if we do? 

6. SubjutHlive Past. did. 

Forms : sing, i dydo (ddde) ; a - (as Indicative). 
plural I dydon, dydo ; a- (as Indie.). 

a 900 Afarlyrot. in O. R. T. 178/36 Da fr.x{iai *e. . for hwon 
he sum dede. ^ 9tt Lindisf, Gosp. John xv. 24 Gif ic ne 1 
dyde. _ Malt. XU. 16 Dedon vrl dydon [Kuthw, dyduiij. I 


DO. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 Hi dydun d<xd'bote [Lindisf. 
Ruslno. dydon, HtUL hyo deden ]. xR^ Anrelio 4 tsnb. 
(1608) K vij. If I didde it nol. Mod. If you did that, you 
would be blamed. , 

0 . Iniperaiive do. a. sing. P'onns : 1 d6 (dda, 
dde), 2- do (5' 7 doo, doe, dooe). 

A xooo Caedmon's Gen. 2225 ‘Gr.) Do swa ic 5 e bidde. 
c xooo Ags, Gosp. Luke x. 37 Ga atid do e-tll-swa [Lindisf. 
g.Ta and ou ddo unjKelio], a 1390 Cursor M. 15306 Fra mi 
fete <ln pin hand, c 1400 Mrlayne 30B To dedis of arines 
hym il'K). x6xx Biulk yer. xliv. 4 C)h doc not this abomin- 
able thing. Mod. Do your be*»t. 

b. plural. Forms ; a. i d 65 (d 6 e 0 , -af 5 , -aiJ, 
ddos), 2 3 dop, 4 dothe, 4-5 dooth. iS. 4- do 
(5-7 doo, doe). 7. north. 3-4 doa (dua), 4-5 
dose. 

a. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 3 Dop bis siSas rihte. 
<• 1340 Cursor At. i6aRi ( 1 .aud) Dothe hym on rode, c 1350 
It ill. Paterne 3807 Dop your tiede to-day. c 1400 A. Davy 
Dreams 154 Doop me into prison. 

ft. 11340 O/rxiU' .1/. 4893 (Fairf.) Do folow ham. x6xi 
Biulk. Aliitt. vii. 12 Doe [earlier \Oth c. vv. do] ye even so 
to them. x68a Nobri.s Hierocles. Golden Verses 32 That doe. 

y. r9So Lindisf. Gosp. Malt. iii. 2 Hreonis.se do.TS xv/ 
wyrc.Ts. — John vi. 10 Does pa.;ttc 3 a nienn ;;esitt.T. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2792 Tasarul dos {Fair/, take an and do| 
your will wit paa, cx^ Havklok' 2592 Dos me als icli 
wile you lere. c xjm Cursor AI. 5090 (Fairf.) Make yon 
redy. ..and du.se yon hanie. 

7 . Present Participle doings (tl/ 7 ‘iij). 

Forms: a. i ddude (ddeudo), 2-3 donde, 4 
doinde, 4-6 doingo, doynee, 6 doing, north. 
3 -5 donnde, 4-6 doand. 

r’9So Lindisf. Gosp. John, Cent, x, Efim Xelic hine.. 
flocndc gode. f xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 46 Ily.s hlufnrd 
hyne x^niet pus dondne [Lind, dueiide, Rushv. ddndo;, 
Haft, doeiulc]. M275 Lay. 5872 Her sollc pc wel donde 
cucrc worpe 1 iohe. c 1300 Beket 277 Everc doinge he was. 
Mod. What was he found doing? 

8. Past participle done (don). 

P'orms: a. 1 5ed6n(-ddpn, -d6n, -d6cn,-d6an), 
2-3 idon, 3-5 ydon, ido, ydo (5 yd 00, edoono). 
)fi. 3-7 don, 4- done (4 doun, dun(o, 5 doon, 
ttorth. doyno, 5 -6 doonc, doen, 6 dooen, downc, 
.SV. 6- dune), 7. 4-6 do, 5 doo, doo. 

a. xxaj O, E, Chron.. Swa myed liearm p-TV w«s Jt^edoii. 
<*1305 St. Edsonrd 19 in E. E. P. (1B62) 107 piilke ring is 
3ut..for rclik ido. rx420 Chron. I 'Hod. 377 Had y don 
ijieyle in .a dys.*!lic. /bid. 580 Hit was po y do. X440 J. 
.SMiKLF.v/>r/ 4 «- A". (181S) 26 That edoone the hang- 

m.ano was comma ndid. .to kul of that hand, c X440 Pario- 
nope 6794 How he h.idde follyly I do. 

p. rt xx3t O. E. Chron. an. 1126, pad w,t:s eall don 3 urh 
his dohtres ra-d. 0x300 Cursor M. 2006 (Jui has pou 
pusgat don ? 13 . . Ibid, j 6762 + 22 Til end pis dcdc is do jii . 
— Ibid, 1681a Thingea pat are cloyne. — Ihid. 30065 
Crist was donn on pi? rode, rxjso Wilt. /’aA-rwr 937 Y- 
wissc, y .am done. *1380 Wyllii- .Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 371 
Bifore nllc pingis ben doonc. c 1420 Pnllad, on Hnsb. 1. 4 
As sum have doon, c 1425 Wvnioun C ron. vi. xii. a8 pan 
tves he dwne. 1432 50 Ir. ttigden (Rolls) 1 . 101 Wliat 
scholdc he doen. I5« Fisiikr Wks, (1876) 380 He hath 
. .don al this. x «< Eden Decades iBx After he hath dooen 
thus. x 558'68 \VAKi)k ir. Atexis' Seer. 2 a, That doen, 
lake a pound . . of A Iocs. X577 B. Goooic Hereshach's H usb. 
IV. 1 15S6) 1^4 h. All is d.asht, and done. 2594 Pmvt Jexoelb 
ho. 1. 5 'lo have been dopne by Abimelech. 1674 ir. 
Scheger's Lapland 7 Which dou, he rises up. i86o- z Flo. 
N iGHTiNCAi.r. A’/rriTw^,'’ «4 (Ti* that what ought to be 
done i.s always done. 

7. 13. . Cursor AT. 3413 (Trin.) Sir she seide hit slial lie 
do. c 1380 Wyclif .SVr/i/. Sel. Wk.s. I. 337 ^if Eve hadde do 
so. c 1449 Piaric.-K Rvpr, Pi-ol. i So th.at it be do with 
bonestc. 1482 Monk oj Evesham (Arb.) 4«i Thyng^’s that 
y schuldc haue doo. 2409 Acts Hen, VIII, Pref., 'J'he kyngc 
..hath do to be ordemed. 2322 World ChiMxrx Harl. 

; Dodsley 1 . 25'.? Many .a lord have 1 do lame. 

* 8. Verbal sb, IJoino, q.v. 

j B. Signification. 

i General scheme of arrangement— I. IVanfsitlve senses (''To 

f lit. To be.stow, render. To perform, effccl). 11 . 

ntransiiive : To put forth .action, to act. III. Cau.siil and 
j Auxiliary uses (* Causal. Sub.siiiuie. *** Pcriplmi.siic). 

I 1 V. .Spccml uses of ccrLiin part.s (imperative, Infinitive,l*res. 
j pple., P.xst pple.). V. Spcci.Tl uses with prepositions (e. g. 

I aojor), VI. In combination with adverbs (e. g. do ojf), 

I X Transitive senses. 

* To put, place. (Cf. the adv. combinations do 
0^1 ttty ouly etc. in VI.) 

1 1 , To put, place, a. liL Obs, exc. dial, 

<•897 K. yF 4 .EKED Gregorys Past, xHx. (E.E.T.S.) 383 
Dost mon his sweord doo ofer his hype, c xooo Ags, Gosp, 
Matt. ix. 17 Hit; dod niwc win on niwe bytta. 1x54 O, E. 
Chron. an. 1137 Me dide ciiotted strenges nbuton here 
liscued. rxi75 Lamb, Horn, 85 pet com me ded' in to 
gerner. c X2S0 Gm, * Ex, 9586 Euertic knape child . . ben 
n-non don 5 e Hod wio-in. a lyto Cursor M, 13846 (Oitt.) 
pat he be tan, and don in band. rx30O Ibid, 201x2 (Kdin.) 
Amaiig pe nunnis. .he hir dide. c 1400 Sowdone Bab, 1363 
Take myn hawdierkc and do it on the, c 1440 Anc. Cookery 
in House.k. Ord, (1790) 425 Do horn in a pot and .seth horn, 
and do therto godc broth.^ 1460 Capokavk Chron, 43 Ozias 
. .presumed lo do upon him the prestis stole. 1563-^ Foxr 
A . M. (1684) II. 440 If I would not tell where I hud done 
him. 1600 W. Vaurhan Directions for^ Health (1633) 117 
Take a gallon . . of pure water, and do it into a pot. x6o6 
Holland Sutton, x*o He tooke of his Ring . . then after- 
wnrdes did it uppon his fmger ngaine. xB^ E. Peacock 
N. W, Lincotns, Gloss, Bjj/x Whore hes ta done it? I’ve 
look’d high an* low for il. 

+ b.jf^. Ohs, 

exvp Halt Meid, 7 Dc 9 hire in to drecchunge to dihten 
hu* & hincii. A11300 Cursor M. 15935 (Cott.) pat sal pi* 
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ilk night be don. .to mikel pine, c ijM ytulas Iscnrhi 46 
in E. E, P. ( 1862) 108 ]>a quene vpe hini hire hurte dude. 
a 1335 Psalter xxxix. fxlj. 15 Ne do nuujt, Lord, by 
mercy fer fra me. 1393 Lancl. /’.ifV. C. xxr. 93 Ich do me 
in joure grace. <71460 T&ivndey Myst. (Surlees) 16 And 
thou thus dos mo from tlii ^race. S i uwAKf Cron, Scot. 
(1858) I. a»5 He did him in his wiIlT 1598 Mucetiorns in 
Hazl. Dodslry VII. saa Take him away, and do him to 
execution straight. 

o. To do to death : orig. to put to death ; now, 
often with emphasis on tlio do^ implying a slow 
or protracted process, arch, t Cf. kath 1 2 .) 

a xiji Cott. Horn. 229 Hu hi niichte hiiie to dea'Se ^edon. 
a zass Leg. Kath. ai3( Ichulle . . dun to de.'iSe. a Z300 
Cursor Ai, 13961 (Coll.) pe lues .. soght icsu ul do to dc<l. 
C1440 PiiCocK Ee/r. 564 Mi*n for her trespacis ben doon 
into her Dccth. z5ra-8o Norik Plutarch (1676.1 1004 The 
putting away and doing his Wife Octavia to death. 1599 
SiiAKS. Much Alio V. iii. 3 Done to death by slanderous 
tongues. 1868 l'*KKK.M.\N Xorm. Coutf. (1876) II. viii. 302 
That brother had been done to death by Ehiglish traitors. 

t d. 7 o do of\ to put out of, deprive of, rid of, 

* do out ’ of. To do of dawe^ ailawe\ see Day sb. 
17. To do of live ; see Lit Mi. Oh. 

c 1305 St. Lucy 95 in E. E. P, (^2) 104 Ne mai no worn- 
man .. of hire inaidcnhod heo ido. 13.. Cursor M, 5944 
(Cott. ) Drmhiiii Mia bi«»i did of all. 

1 2 . rejl. To put or set oneself ; to betake one- 
self, proi-ced, go. Ohs. 

a IM5 Auer. K. 430 Me were leouere iiorto don me ton ward 
Rome, a X300 Cursor M. 12832 (Coll.) He did him |j.in to 
flum iordan. c’x3oo St. Urandan 33 Wc dude ous in a 
schip. 13. . Guy ICant). (A.) 343 On his knes he him dede 
Bifor Fcficfc. <.1340 Gnw. * Gr, Ent. 136B Ho dos Wr 
forth at )>c dote, c 13^ tVi/l. Palcrttc My6i Tie dcraic<l 
him as a dcucl dedonim out .'i-^eiue. c 2425 St-oen Say. 
(P.) 2416 lie dyde hyiu anoon to lytlc. c 1435 Torr. Por- 
tugal 1521 Uf the videy he did hyni swith. 

fb. inir. To proceed, go. Sec Do way (53). 

Obs. 

a Z300 Cursor M. 6140 * Dos now forth l>ai said in hi. 
t 3 . tram. To apply, employ, lay out, expend. 
Obs. To do cost : .see ( 'cst sb.'^ 5. 

Z4XZ E. E. iritis 17 V will*: l>at p* surplus be don 

for my soule. 1434 tl'/a. loi Hell hit, do liit for the loue 
of god. x5aj Eu}y irUls (1850) 117 The mouy. .to be don 
for iny sowle and hys. 
b. To settle, invest. Obs. 

<1330 R. Bri'mnk Chron, (iSiu) ji Who fclle to baf he 
lond.ou ham it .suld be dun. 

** To bestow, impart, grant, render, give (a thing 
to a person'; ; to cause to befall or come. 

Orig. with dative of the recipient or person ufTccted, and 
accusative that which is imparted or causeil : c.g. ‘ it did 
him credit But in later use the dative is largely replaced 
by to and prepositional object, ami tlieii changes places with 
the verbal object : ‘ it did credit to hi.s good .sen.se', 

(The primary notion here appears to h.avc been that of 
Ddiing tor Mv/firt'/^/vO-Mimcihiiiu to a i»crson, being clo.scly 
telutea to picc. section, in which a person is pul to or into 
something.) 

4 . To impart to, bring upon (a person, etc.) sonic < 
affecting (jualily or condition ; to bestow, confer, ; 
inflict ; to cause by one’s action (a jierson) to have | 
(something). In later use, associated more closely I 
with the notion of iierforinance, as in 6, e.g. to do ! 
any one a service ^io perform some action that | 
is of service to him. 

a 1000 Martyrol. 7 M.ny (E E.T.S.) 78 Se Xvdyde diimbnm 
men spr.xcc. c xooo Ps, (Th.) exhifi]. 10 pu me god 
dydest. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Allc he pincsi he hi 
didcn wrcccc men. cxao5 I.ay. 481 Heo willed {re freonsripe 
don. fZ x2«$ Alter. E. 124 pu dcst me god. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13666 (Cott.T lie thogfit him do .solace. Ibid. 2<xi79 
(Cott.) p.ai me no hi^ mikel .scham. Ibid. 20274 (Colt.) ft j 
dos me god h^t i yuu sc. c 1400 Maundi:v. (Koxb.) iv 12 
Scho duse na man harmc. 2523 Lu. Blrni-ks Eroiss T. j 
cevii. 244 The wliich dyd them great trouble. 1535 Covkr- 
UALE 2 Miu'c. ix. 7 It brii.s.sc(l his body, & dyd nim greate 
payne, 1675 Wood LifeiDri. Hi.st. .Soc.) II. 316 It.. did me 
a great deal of good. 1773 <.Jolij.sm. Stoops to Com/, v, Sure 
hiTlI do the dear boy no harm. 18x9 Southey Lett. (1856) 
III. 112 'i'he book docs him very great credit. 

b. To render, administer, pay, extend, exliibit, 
show to a person (justice, worship, thanks, etc.). 

A xooo Cynewulf Christ 1567 Hy to sid do 3 ga;stum 
helpe. c xooo Ags. Ps. ('Ih.) cviii. 21 Do me hinc • • mycle 
mildheortnesse. 1154 0 . E. Chron. an. 1140 Alle dulcn 
him inanred. e X3oo Cursor M. 34058 lEdin.) Vs al to don 
sucour. CX340 Ibid. 15047 ('t'rin.) pat we be do suchc 
worshepe as we majr. c X400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 113, 

I schall do he an cuill tunic, c 1430 Merlin 5 They mostc 
do hir the lawc. CX477 Caxion Jason 11 To doo her 
aydo .ayenst her ennemyes. 1523 Li>. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxxxiii. 161 Than the kyiig dyd them that grace, that lie 
suiTred them to passe. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. i. \. 7 ‘o do 
him right He was a Man indeed. 2776 Trial 0/ Nuudo- 
comar 73/1 The (jenlleinen of the Aiidawlet would do him 
justice. 2847 Makryat Childr. Ft. Forest xiii, I did a 
gipsy a good turn once. 

6. With the indirect object governed by to \ thus 
passing into 6. 

ai3oo Cursor M. Z72884‘257 (Cott.) A grete Honour to 
wj^men did he in hat cas. c X3^ Ibid. 5980 ( Fsurf.) pe folk of 
vipte hat maste to bestes done worshepc. c 138$ Chaucer 
T. C. IK i6oi IfyPsip. Mcdea^ He made lure doji to 
lasoii cumpaynye At mete, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 493 Of he 
dr-splesaunce h^ ychave do to 30W. 2500 Hawen Past. Pleas. 
xxxiii, xxviii, Ibcse ladies unto me did great pleasaunce. 
*587 Golding De Mornay iii. 36 If due Justice vnto yon 
were doone. 26fo Pepys Piary (1890) 17 \Vhich . . he did 
to do a courtesy to the town. 2712 Addison Sfect. No. 70 
f 5 Personn. .which do Honour to their Country. 2878 S. 
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WAI.POLE flist. Eng. 1. 158 A day's sport which would have 
done credit to these modern d.ay!L 

**♦ To init forth (action or effort of any kind) ; 
to perform, accomplish, effect. (Now the loading 
trans. use.) 

Since every kind of action m.iy be viewed .th a particular 
form of doing, the u.sc.s of the verb .are as numerous as the 
classes of objects which it may govern. Only the general 
senses can here be exhibited ; the phra.scs formed tiy the 
verb with spci'ial subsUantivc objects, are treated under the 
words concerned ; e. g. to do honour, the honours of : see 
I Honour. 

j 0. 'lb perfoim, execute, achieve, carry out, effect, 
i bring to pass. (With an 'object denoting action.) 
j e.g. to do work, a thittg, that, it, what ? etc. 
j *12000 Guthlac 6r (32) (Hi] ha wcorc ne dod. nriooo 
I Boetlu Metr. xiii. 79 (Gr.) Hio scenl eft don h^tt hio irr 
; dyde. xxx^O. E. Chron., pis he dyde vail for hvs biscu|H‘K 
I luuen. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 748 Heo ne dudvn imwlht. a 1300 
j Cursor M. 13473 tCuU.) He.. Wist well wat he had to don. 
j 1382 Wv«:ijF John x. 37 If I do not the workis of my fadir, 

! nyle^^e bileue to me. 6*1450 St. Cnihheri (Surtees) 4156 
j or diuers niir.Tcles l>atCuthliertdid. 2581 Mulcaster Posi- ' 
i tions i. (1887) a Neither 1 haue don so much .ts I might, 
j 1612 Biule Transl. Pref. 2 He did neuer doe a more 
I pleasing deed. 17x1 Addison .V/tv/. No. 93^1 Our I.ivcs 
! . .arc spent either in doing nothing at all, oriii doint* nothing 
i to the purpo.se. 1847 Mauhyat Chi/dr. N. Forest iv, Hnni- 
i plirey will . .do all the hard work. 

I h. 'To do E^od, evil, rt'Kht, wrong, etc. 

€ xooo .^gs. Ps, Ixiti 1 . 9 Cc w'oh ddS. 1 1x4 0 . F., ( 'hron. an. 

I 114a Ware sc he cum he dale mure yuel panne god. c 1300 
Cursor M. 29167 (Cott. Galha) paiu aw here to do riglil. 

I 138a WvcLiF EccL vii. 21 Ther is not forsoth*.* a ri^twis 
man in the vrihe, that do good, and not .synne. 2513 
I Douglas rKnch in. i. 105 Quliat wickitnesor nii.schcif m.ay 
i I)« do. 1526-34 Tindai.k Matt. x.\vii. 23 W’hat evyll hath he 
done? 2847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xxv, Surely I 
j have done wrong. 

I c. To commit (sin, crime, etc.) ; to peipctratc. 

; Obs. or arch. 

i - a 1000 Fuf/it fs Instr. 70 ( 0 x 1 . ICx. If. Si a) Deuh hi worn 
, dull. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 369 pulke rubberyv, |>*'t hyni 
i hoqtc he addc ydo. a 1300 Cursor M, 5173 ((»<Ul.) gahh, 
.and ccrti.s, 3e do gret siti. 6 1440 Proutf. Parc, l•.•6/2 Do | 
inawnicnlrye,3'*f'<*/<ii!m 14 . . (..V#‘6'«///*7>/>>w in TnudalesVis. \ 

' (1843) 98 As thow dydest neuer Irebpacv. *539 B»‘. l lii.sr.v i 
j Primer in. Thou shall do no murder. *686 in ricimi L'Noi , 
j Munic. Ecc, (1883)!. 271 Sevvrull abuses done hy .such as 
I sell rootfcs. *’11745 t>wu*i Eulestom:. .SVit*i«/.v wks. 1745 
' Vm. 7 When you have done .t fault, be pert and insulciil. 

I d. To execute, administer, practise (it function, 

I office, or duty). 

c 1000 Ags. Ps, iTh.) c.Yx.xix. 12 Code deft tlrihten doma;.. 
11^ F.. Chron. an. TT40 He didc god iustise and makvdc 

pai.s. a 1300 Cursor M. p/oHiCoti.^ Kightividi to ilo iiisii.sv. 
Ibid, 2727a Quejier h*'d hdr misicr Icli do. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio's A rckit (1742) J. 99 'J'hc judges attended to do 
justice. *847 Mahryat cVi/Vir/V N. Forest xxvii, As many 
of your countrymen as you may consider likely to do good 
suvicc, 1892 G.\hdinek .V/W. //A/, Eng, ji Justice was 
«.1ono. between man and iiiuti. 

o. With Viirious extensions of the predicate ex- 
pressing the relation of the action to another person 
or thing. Often blending M'ith 5. , 

6*1000 Agjt. /’i.lTh.) Ixxxv. *6 DoRedefc mid mo, Drihtcn, 
tacen. zxu O- E. Chron. .111. 1137 god in; (iido mo for 
his .saulc par of. C 1x75 Lamb. Horn. i2i peie mucheli! 
luildhcurlnvsse Jic he nude on us. <1x300 Cursor JM. 19325 
(Cott.) Pai durst na iiiolcucc to ham do. 1382 Wyci.ik John 
xvi. 3 .\nd thei scbuln do to 30U thes thingis, for thei h-in 
not knowc the fadir, nether me. 6 x400 MalNukv, (iSyj) 
XXX. 300 So riche |>at "'hat to done with hire 

godcs. 6 Crt. Liwe 46 l/)vc aricd me to do my obsvrv- 
.Tunce To his estate. *535 Covkbdalk i Chron. xx.[xi.\]. 2, 

1 wil do mercy vjjoii Hanuii the sonne of Naha.s. 1644 M 1 1.- 
TON A reof ( Arh.) 37 Then began to l»c consider’d . . what w.ts 
to lio. <lon to libellous txioks. 17*9 Dk Foe Crusoe ii. ii, 
Wc knew not what to do with ihi-s rwor girl. 1843 Fraser's 
Mag. X.XVllI. 729 What is to be done with Irehiiid now? 
1890 Sir N. Lindley in /.aw Times Eep. LX 111 . 690/ r, 1 
(liiiik an injustice hu.s been done to the phaintifT. 

7 . To perform duly, carry out, execute. (With 
obj, expressing command, duty, etc.) 

6825 Vesf. Psalter cx\i\. 10 I..mr nice doaii willati ftirinv. 
a xooo Cxduion's Gen, 142 Dni^on and dydon drihtiies 
willan. ax30O Cursor M. 3414(0011.) Gladli his biding he 1 
didd. 6* 1385 Chauckk L. O. IV. 1644 Uypsip. «y Medea, \ 
And doth hi.s olli & goth with hire to bedde. ? a 1525 
Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 177 Do my counsel, 
brother Pity. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Aiaii. vi. 10 Thy wil j 
be done [Tind. fuUuled]. x6m HoLpoKi* 11. 50 i 
They did hi,s commands with alacrity, xyia J. James tr. j 
Le Blond's Gardening 204 l ake out the Dirt that hinders ; 
(he Water from doing its OlTn'e. . *® 7 ?. K. Peacock Mabel , 
Heron I. i. 5 Servants who did his bidding. ! 

b. To perform duly, celebrate (a ceremony, etc.), j 
a 1000 SouCs Compl. 69 poiine hah'Se menu gode . . lofsong : 
doS. a 1300 Cursor M. 28251 (Cott.) In kyrk . . qticn goddis 
.Hcruis ivaa to do. 6x400 Desir. Troy 1413 AH h‘‘-re lordcs 
Didyii sacrifice solemnna vnto sere g*jddes. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 28 Whan the mcs.se is do on my yeerdiw. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219 b/ 2 'J o don ucnaunce here for 
oirr synties. 1548 Hall C'tron., lien, r (an. 8) 75 b, The 
coronacion of bis Quene and spouse, .whiche was doen the 
dale of S. Mathy. 2583 Rich Phytotns Uf Em. (1835) 23 
'The Mariage riles that arc to bee doen in the Churche. 
2^5 .Stubbs Const. Hist 111 . xviii. 127 She. .submitted to 
the correction of the bishops, and did penance. 

t C. '1 o execute, dijicharge, deliver (a message, 
etc.). Obs. 

2523 Li>. Bernek-s Froiss. 1 . Ixxvi. 97 They loked among 
them who sbulde do y' mcs.Mtg*;. 1580 Sidkev Arcadia 
(1622) 55 A Gcnllvinaii desired U-aue to doc a message from 
his Lor d vnto him. 2596 J . Dfl in Lett. L it. Aten (Camden) 
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88 I'o Mr. Hostoii..! wold full fayne have my conpenda- 
lions done. 2678 Bunyan Pitgr. 1. 144 We will do him word 
of this tiiy behaviour. 2706-7 Faroumar Beaux Strut, in. 
ii, Do my bas.seiniiins to the gentleman. . 

8, (In pa. pple. and perf. tenses.) To accomplish, 
complete, finish, bring to a concltlSion. 'To be 
done, to be at an end. 

«r 1300 Cursor M. 20319 (Cott.) Mi ini es don euerilk dele. 
6* 13x0 R. Bkunnk Medit. 131 Whan Jrc super was do, cryst 
ros anonc. <11450 Knt, de la TaurUBldi) 145 Allc the ,. 
scniice is songc Iv doo. c 2489 Cax i on Sonms o/A ymon i. 
56 He knewe well that it w'as doon of I wall up with] hym. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 127 b. When the Clerkes 
have doocn syngyiig. 1568 (iRArioN Chron. II. 21 Before 
his funcrall olwcijiiy was finished and done. ^ 2697 Drydkn 
Virg. Past IX, 73 Now the Chime of Poetry is done, a 2745 
SwuT Pirect. Serruints Wks. (1869) 566/2 When dinner is 
done. 1B87 Kk«-R Haggard Jess xv. By the time that the 
Iiorscs had done their forage. 

b. Jo be dofte is used of the agent instead of 
‘to have done’, in ex|)ressiiig slate rather than 
action, (Chiefly Irish, .Sc., (f.S,, and dial.) 

1766 Amory Bunclc (1770) IV. iiy, I was done with love 
forever. 1771 T. Jtii eb.son T. Adams in Harfer's 
Atag. No. 482. 206 One farther favor ami I am dcinc. 1776 
Bentmam Wks. (1838 43) X. 77 'i’he rogue is pressing me so, 
I must be done. 2835 Maury at Jac. Faith/, xiii, One little 
bit luurt*, and then 1 am dune. 2876 H. B. Smith in A^‘(x88i) 
404 Alter this is done I am done. 1876 Kukkin Fors. Cla ". . 
VI. l-Yvi. 192 Let us be done with I he matter, 18.. Lit. World 
(Boston) X, 4w The mills of the pd.s are not yet done 
grinding. xWj Century Afag. X\\. 767/1 ‘Going.. at 
twenty-four thousand dollars! Are you all done?* He 
scanned the crowd. 

9 . To juit forth, exert, use (diligence, endeavour, 
etc.) in elTectiiig something. 'To do ones best, enre, 
devoir, diligence, endeavour, might, pain, etc. : .sec 
tJiese wortls. 

aiVM Cursor AL 14480 (Cott.) pai did hair pain l>.Tt he 
and iii/ar war Isuli sliiin. Assttm/. V/rg.{U.m. M.S.t 

7 Aiingcles dona ln.re niy^t 'lo .scriie hure ho)»c day & ny^l. 
(.1440 Cenerydes 68 They tiede ihcr hesy payne. ^ jgog 
Jl .vwi s Past. Pleas. 1. xvii, 'i'o icnrlc their iianics J did my 
Iju.sy l ine.* itti J.i>. Bi-rni u.s Fro/s.%. J. cJxxxii. 216 Shame 
haue he dial (Julliti iial his power to distroyall. i6xx Bnti.i-: 

2 Tim. iv. 9 Doi* thy diligence to ionic shortly vnto me. 
1724 Dk Fou Mem, (.'«?'ir//>r (1840)76 They bade the .Swedes 
do thftir wui.st. 1843 Fraser's Alag, XXVill. 32S, I shall 
do my iilmo.sl to .s«;rve her 1872 Blac k' Ado. Phaeton vi. 
H2 'I'he Lieutenant did his lo amuse her. 

10 . To produce, make, bring into existence by 
one's action. 

1580 Fui .KK {title), Siaplelon and Marliall. .confuted. . 
Done and diierted to all those ihal love the triiih and hate 
supersliiious vanities. 1583 Mollviianu Campo di Fior 
357 Wc have doll*.* five or si \ copies in the same paper, x6oi 
CriE.STKK Loves Afartyr. etc. i65li6*jJ Done hy the liest and 
L}iicfe.sl of our mudernc writers. 1703 Moxon Meeh. E.verc. 
2^9 'I’he Kuiigh ur Plain Work, is done with the Grey 
Renlisli Bricks, 1810 Sporting .Mag. XXX VI. 73 This 
method of doiHg (as it is 1. ailed) a pai>er, is disgraceful. 
1858 Carlvu. Frt.dk. Gt. (1865) 1 . n. viii. 98 {.HtD I V . . had 
an actual liabit of doini^r verse. ^ 1860-x Fi o. NliuiriNGALE 
Kursing 5S The buii i.s a painter. He does the photo- 
gmuh. 

11 . I’o Operate upon or deal with (an object) in 
any way. The most general word expressing trnn* 
silivc action ; and so, familiarly substituted for any 
verb the action of which is of a nature to be readily 
inferred from the subject or object, or both com* 
Lined. In Slang, employed euphemistically to 
avoid the use of some verb plainly naming an 
action. Among the great variety of uses, the 
following are some of the chief: 

a. 'J o do work upon or at, repair, prepare, 
clean, keep in order, etc. 

e 1515 Cocke LorclVs B. (i*crcy Soc.) 12 Some y” lodysshe- 
.stonc dyd seke, .some y“ bote dyd. 1691 T. 1 I(.\le1 Aci, 
Ne^v Inoeut. p, xxi, If they h.Til done the other uincttcii 
as that twentieth Ship was done [Lc. sheathedj. 1778 Miss 
Burnf.v Evelina xxi, I did my hair on purjiU'K. 1848 J. H. 
Newman toss .J (1876) 170 A gard«.*ii*!r. whose wife 
iwh.Tt is caller!) (//rf his bxlgers. i88x (juant White Eng. 
Without .y Within xvi. 388 jDo is made a woid of all woik 
..Women do their hack hair, and d*i vvcrylhing that they 
arrange. ‘I have got these flowers lo do' - nie.Tiiing to 
arrange in a vase. XM3 Leisure ff. 84/1 'fhe Chinaman who 
usually ‘docs’ my room. ATod. 'J'hc man who docs our 
garden. The paper-hanger who did this room, has done it 
very well. 

D. 'To prepare or make ready as food ; to cook ; 
to preserve, pickle, etc. 

1660 Pri-YS IMary 2 Mar., We had.. a carp and some 
other fislic.s, as wt-ll done as ever 1 cat any. 17^ Mrs. 
(iLASSe Cookery xxx. 304 Red •mrrants are d*iiie the .same 
way. xBta Lamb A 7 /*x Ser. i. Roast rig,\\a'x equably he 
twirleth round the striug. Now he is jii-^t done. 2885 
Manch. E.xam. j 6 Sept. 5.2 t!^bc] will have «tra 
bloater or u mullon clwp done to a turn. Atod, (U- S.) 
Advertisement, Young woman a.s dinner or order cook: 
capable of doing pastry. 

0. To work at or out, solve, translate, review, 
depict, etc. 

2780 Johnson L^et to Mrs. ThraU 9 May. My Live* creep 
on. .1 have done Addison. Prior, .atnl .iluKjst Fenton. 1813 
Macaulay in Life.Sf f.ett.UBm I. 41, * do Xenophon every 
day. i8«TH \c. Krf<AY NeuKomcs xxx, He has done [sketched] 
me and lianuah too. x866 Readier ^ Nov. 914 'Jhc gentle- 
man who ‘ does ' the Frvnch hook.*! for the Athenaeum. 2883 
U. Bi I. M ANAN /.-<me me /or ever 11. iii. 9a There Amos often 
‘.at and did his accounts. 18B7 L. Cauroi.l Came of Logie 
Iv. </' Not one syllable of lessons do tbey ever do after their 
one o’clock dinner. Mod, A class of boys doing arithmetic 
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while auolher is doinij Euclid. I ciinuol da this problem. 
Show nw how to do this Mini. 

d. To enact, act ; to play the part of. 

>599 A/juiA Adi) ii. i. i»J You could ncuer dne him 

so ill well, viil«‘ssc you were llie very man. 1660 Phi'V.s 
Diary fi Oct., To the Cockpitt to see ‘The Moore of 
Venice', which was well done. *709 Stkelk Tatkr No. 4 
P4 A RTcal Part of the rcrfonnaiice was done in Italian. 
1770 tooiE I.ame Litver 11. Wks. 1700 II. 80, 1 shall do 
.Andromache my»clf. 1830 Frasrr's f. 131 He was 

too poor to do comet; but he did fire.fly with some 
brilliancy. 1857 HuanKS Tom [ir<non 1. vii, East still doinj; 
the cicerone. 1883 Century Mag, XXV. 755/1 He did not 
seem to do the host. 

e. To finish up, exhaust, undo, min, 'do for^ 

0350 Will. Palrme 937 And but he wi^lly witc, y-wissc, 
y am done, a 140^50 Alexander 3713 How we baucdoiu: 
^er Dary ^ drepid his kni^tes. ‘ X54a UoAi.t. Erasm. 
Apoph. 364 A man cuen with veray ase almoste clone 
doocii. 1666 Dryden Auh. Miral). Ixx, l^e Holl.'uul fleet, 
who, tired and done. Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen 
lie. x8is Exaniiner 9 Nov, 719/3 Oh, Charles, you have 
done me. x84t P, McFarlane Sb, 25 Aug., If we shrink, 
we are done. Black <5> White 14 May 623/2 It was 

a decimal that did mo in the Ltttic-Oo. 1893 Di'N.moki: 
Pamirs I. 90 It was a.. trying march to>day tor incii and 
horses, and both were prettj' well done by the time we got in. 

f. To hoax, cheat, swindle, overreach, slang. 

164X Best E'nrttr. Bks. (Surtees) And I can doe, My 

master too, When my master turnes Ins liai. kc. 1768 Goc.dsm. 
Gflod-n, Man 11. i, If the man comes from the Cornish 
borough, you must do him. x8ox Sport im* .IZ/U' XV'IIl. 
t(X> To do any one, to cheat him. 1830 ]')iskai:i.i in 
Rdin. Daily Rev. 13 May (1S85) s, 8 He efid the Russian 
Legation at <:carte. 1887 Sims Alary yands Mem. 106 If 
3’oii are too suspicious of servunt*) . . they take a pleasure in 
'doing ' you, to use a common saying. 

fi^. 'I'o ac'coiiiplish (a j^dven distance) in travcllinj'. 
x8a4 T. MiKiHE J/rw. (1S5 5) IV, 170, HI did the four miles 
in less than twenty minutes. 1890 .Vatnre 13 Mar. 435 The 
iu',I miles between (hantham and London arc continuously 
'done' in 117 minutes 

h. To ^'o over a.s a touri.st, visit, see. eolloq. 

1830 M AUK VAT Kings O'vn xlii, Cajit-iin Hall. -Ims. .done 

North and .South Amerit:a. T. Hkwlett Parsons 

.y W. xvi. We. ..as he useil to call it, ‘ did a bit of continent ' ; 
together. 1854 K. Ddyi.k lirojvn, yones, and Robinson 3 
They ‘ do ’ Cologne Cathcchal. x86x Court Life at Naples 

II. 1 15 Travellcr.s, zealously bent on doing the country atid 
all the sights. 

i. '1 o .'icrve out (a term of puni.shmcnt). slang. 

1865 Daily^ Tel. x Mar. 3/3, ‘ I was doing time .(.A cant 

term for serving a .sentence in prison). xE^ Boi.DUKW'otm 
Robbery under A rpns ( i8go) 316 Men that have * done time ’. 
x89a SAiNTsm.'KY in Academy 30 Jan. 106/3 Tuer is a I 
criminal . . and . . does his five years. 1 

j. With adjectives (in its origin nn ellipt. use of i 

d) : as lo do the amiable, civil, p^rand, lazy, polite i 
(person) ; but nt length someliiucs with thing 
understood, colloq. ! 

>® 3®“9 Rk.Boi, Steam Excursion 3^/^ \ Housed t 

to . . flatter the vanity of mamtiuis, do the amiable to their 
daughters. 1856 Whyte MKi.vn.i.K Kate Cov. hi, John 
' doing the tvilite and laughing a.s he. .introduced ‘ Captain : 
LovelT* and ‘Miss Coventry’. X864 Sai,a in Oait^ Tel. i 
24 Aug,, Moncbtly doing the lazy, nnd lu.vuriuting in the i 
. buiniieou.s .summer. i'873 T ristham Moab xiii. 231 Doing j 
the civil most oppre.ssivcly. 1875 R. H. R. Rambles in ' 
Jstria 195 One confcs.scs, goes to mass, and do«^s the proper, j 

k. Li elliptical exj)ressions, as to do the outside 
edge, i.e. to practise skating on the outside edge. 

18^ Graphic 3 Jan. 3/2 To polish up their skates, and lo 
dream, .of doing the outside edge ,'ilinosi before Candlemas 
it over. 

l. In many other cxprc.ssions, for wdneh see the I 

specific words. j 

12. With noun of action as object, the two being 
equivalent lo a cognate verb of action, a.s to do j 
writing=^ to write, to do repairs -= to repair things, : 

So to do Rattle, Slauch i km, etc. q. v. 
fX5H ist Eng. Bk. Amer.iArb.) Jntrod. 35,^1 He comyth 
. .eucry yere in hit chirrhe and doth a sermon, zps Lu. 
Bkrnkrs Froiss. II. clxii. [civiii]. 449 There the kyiige 
kneled downe and dyd his prayers. x6zx Shaks. Cymb. \ 

III. V. 38 The Cure whereof, my Lord, 'Tis time must do. j 
c 1750 Chatham Lett. Nephew i. i Vour translulioii . . is . . 
done , . with much sjjirit, 1885 Law Reports 15 Q, Bench ^ 
T)iv. 316 To do trifling^repairs to waggons. >894 Dovls ! 
S. Holmes 58, I wa.s sitting doing a sinuke. 

13. To translate or render into another language | 

or form of composition. \ 

1660 Boyle .Wzo ExO. Pkys, Mech. Pruf. 15 He h.'i.s i 
already j>rovid<:d, that this piece shall shortly lie done into I 
l.atine. 17x0 Stkele Taller No. ajo P a Books .. not 
translated, but .. Done out of French, Latin, or other 1 
Language, and Made English. 1^7 Pope, etc. Art 0/ ; 
Sinking 121 A chapter or two of Burnet's theory . . well • 
circumstanced and dune into verse. X83X M acavlav AVr., 1 
Boswelts Johnson iZ>^/x When he wrote for publica* \ 
tion, he did his sentences out of P^nglish into Johnsonese. j 

+ 14. In passive, rendering lu. fieri, factum esse : { 
To be brought about, come to pass, happen, Obs, ! 

X38a WvcLiK Matt. xxvi. 1 It isdon, whenne jhesus hadde : 
eeiidid idle these wordis, he seide to his disciplLs. 1388 — . 
isa, xxxvii. I It was don, mimutie kyng Ezechie liudde herd, 
hcto remhiseclothk ^ > 

II. ^ Intransitive senses. 

15. 1 o put lorth Action, exert activity of any kiiul 
whatever ; to act (in some sjTecified way). Now 
a leading scn.se of the verb. 

/T* swa ic tie bidde. 1x54 

u , Nicure hfihen men ne dideii werse 

pan hi diden. c 1M5 Lay. 1806 AIr bis men duden. a xaa5 


Ancr. R. 122 peiic, dude ho so? Wycmk^V/. Wks.lll, 
I 514 Nci)>er )>e kyn^ ne h» counsa]^ deede unri^tfully. x^ 
i Auollay PtJt Mst) Vo do as thou woldest me dud by the. 

X485 Makci. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 500 11 . 178 Send 
; me word how ye wyll that 1 doo there in. 1539 Tavernku 
j Erasm. Prm. (1552) 51 When ye arc at Rome, do as they 
; do at Rome. 17x0 Steele Toiler No. >38. ^,> It is almost 
j a standing Rule to do as others do, or be ridiculous. 1797 
i Mk.s. Radclikee Italian vi, He had done imprudently to 
i elect heiTor the companion of his whole life. 1847 Tknny- 
I SON Princess iv. yxS Vou have done well and like a gentle* 
man. X896 F. H Ml. in Nation (N. Y.) LXIl. 233/3 An 
: example which others, .would do wisely to copy. 

b. To proceed in an emergency or juncture ; to 
; have recourtic to some procedure or action; to 
! contrive, manage. 

I c 1300 Cursor AT. 28707 (Cott. Galba) When slike wrake 
j on a syn was tune, how sail he do fthatj has many ane. 1593 
j SiiAKS. Rich. It, 11. ii. 104 How shall we do for money for 
I these w.irrcs ? 4x761 Ru.ii\ki».son (Ogilvie), How .shall I 
i do to answer as they deserve your two hist letters? Afo<i. 
I How do you do fur fresh iirovisioiis ? 

; 10. To perform deeds ; to exert oneself; to work. 

(As opposed to doing nothing, talking, etc.) 

>375 BaROOcr Brui c m. 585 hor all war doand, knycht 
atid knawe. xS« Ouekiiai.k r Chron. xxiii. 16 Get 
the sf), ami be doynp^e. x6ax Fi.kicheu tsl. Princess ii- 
ii, Let’s meet, ami either do or die. 1704 Ramkay 'Pend, 
Alisc. (1733) I. 7 He could neither say nor do. 1703 Burns 
Scots wha hae vi, Libi^rty’s in every blow ! Let us do, or die. 
x8so Caklylk Latter^d. Pauiph. v. (1S72) 157 All human 
I talent , . is a talent to do. W. C. Smith KiUirostan 5S 

j You have hut to say, and they will do. 

b. cuphem. To copulate. See DorJfo vbL sb. i b. 

; 17. In perfect tenses; I'o make an end, to con- 

i elude. Have done ! make an end. 7'o have done 
; with, to cease to have to do with ; to desist or cease 
: from. 

i X303 R. Bhunnk llandL Synne 31 Comy)> .alle home, and 
; hauyp doun. /rx3o5 St. Katherine 279 (i86«) Do what 
. bu wolt and hauc ido : and bring bi to etidc. c X400 
j Mclayue 164 H.'ifc done ! late sciuble the folke of thyne ! 

> 1530 Pals(.k. 525/2 Nay, and you double ouc.s, 1 Imvo 
j done witli you. 1338 Starkkv England 1. iii. 77 I'J'beyl 
I etc them when they hauc downe. 1591 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. 

'■ HI. V. 203 Do as thou wilt, for I h.'iuc done with thoc. X596 — 

! Tam. Shr. iii. it ti 8 Ha done with words, To me she’s 
i married, not vutu mycloalhes. x668 Pews Diary 17 Nov., 
j To make clean the house above .stairs ; the upholsterers hav- 
ing done there, Heakne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.J HI. 
404 After we had done in the Kilcliin the woman earned us 
. to the East Part of the House. tSoa C. K. SuARni Corr. 

[ (i888> I. lyi, 1 wish the French woulacome, and have done. 

' 18, To fare, get on (in some way). 7o do well : 

to be prosperous in one’s doing or jiroceedings ; 
to pro.sptrr, thrive, succeed, a. of j)ersoiis. 

a 1300 Citr.xor Af. i J492 (Cott.) ‘We s.nl he said, ' do lui 
ful wrle*. X375 Barhouk Bruce w. i;* 8 t;ud..Graunt that 
he thow iKissis to, & thow .sa wcill all tyiiie may do, That 
5c 30W fra 3<)wr fayis defend ! c X4^ Caxton Blanchardyn 
xx.xi. 116 Daryus dcmauiided of his fader how they of b" 
cytyc dyd. a 1533 Li.>. Bernkhs Huon Ixv. 223, I pray you 
shewe me how yon haue d»)nc syn iny departure. 1768 
Stkknk Setd. Journ. (1778) II. 14 {Passport) Let me go to 
Paris.. and I shall do very well. X83S Hr. Martinkau 
Homes Abrooii 'x.n The fanners were doing badly. 1879 
Troi i.ofK That keray n6 He had done well with himself, and 
had made and was iiiuking a large income. x886 Stkvkn- 
.SON Dr. Jckyll i, 'I'lic inhabilaiUs were all doing well, .and 
all eninlously hoping to do better still, 
b, of things. 

1595 Lo. Bernkhs Froiss. II. i. 174 So they had done, if 
the iourncy had done aitiyssc. x5^ B. Gooce flereshaih’s 
Hush. I, 11586; 31 It douth licst in good gronndc. 1600 
Shaks. A. L. in. v. iii Words do well When he that 
speakes tluMn pleases those that heare. 1605 — Meuf. v. 
viii. 3. 1893 J. Badcuck Dt»w. Amusem. 161 Some fruits do 
best that arc put uwuy in a half ripe state. 1847 Jml. R. 
Agrir. Soi. VIII. ii. 447 Flax docs well .after wheat, and 
wneal docs well after flux. A/od, I am glad your aflairs arc 
<lping M-ell. 

19. spec. Willi regard to health or condition : 'I'o 
be (in hcalih\ find oneself, fed, fare •: well or ill). 

I.'Vri.ving out of 18, and in early inslanr.es not easy to 
separate from it. Cf. M Du. doen, in siiine u.se ; also OF. 
Comment Ic faites voits’l Lat. Quid agis^ MoilGr, rrwp 
irpdirirciv ; how do you do ?J 

1463 Mari;. .I^\sTON in Paston Lett, No. 480 II. 142, 

I wold yc .shiild .send me word howghe yc dtxi. x^ Pausuk. 
524/1 , 1 do, I fare well or yvell toudiyiigc my heltb, 1563'^ 
Foxk a. tfr M. (1684) III. 253 God be thanked for you, How 
do you? ^ 1597 Shaks. 2 L/ete, IV, iii. ii. 70 How doth the 
good Knight? may 1 a.>ke how my l.adyhi» Wife doth? 
1^7 Muklev Iniroti, Mus . 2 Phi. How hauc you done 
.since I sawc you? Ma, My health, since you sawc mee, 
hath beenc,.badd. X709 Sthelk Taller No, xo P x He 
asked Will . . how he md? 1709 Steele & Addison 
N o. 1 14 P X Child, How docs your Father do? 1743 Chk.s- 
•lERP. I,eti. I. ciii, 984 1799 Shrridan Pitiorro Prof. (i88j) 
180 Nodding (o booted oeaux— ‘ How do, how do 7 ' i8a6 
Disraeli Viv. Grey iv, v, All . . asked him ‘ how the Marques-s 
did?' x854'6 Pat.mokk Angel in Ho. 1. 11. ix. (1879) 225 
Learn of the language * How d’ye do?* And go and brag 
that the/vc been there. 

20. To 'work’, ‘act*, operate, or turn out (in 
some way) ; to do what is wanted ; to succcra, 
answer, or serve ; to be fitting or appropriate ; to 
Kuilice. 7'hat will do {that 'lido ') ; that is sufficient. 

[The unfortunate conjecture of I..atham (followed in sub- 
sequent dictionaries)^ that do here represents OE. duian, 
Dow, and is thus a dbtinct verb, is entirely erroneous. J 
1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. x88, I neuer dealt better 
since I was a man ; all would not doe. x6x8 Bolton Florus 
IV. ii. (1636) 262 As if she tride how it would, do. X750 
Chestkkp. Lett. (1792) HI. No. aad. 24 Adieu, my dear 1 


I find you will do. >789 Foote Lyar lit. Wks. 1799 I. 314 
No, no, Mr. Mandeville, it won't do. e >8^ Mar. Edge- 
WORT H PVks. (Rildg.) 1 . 48 She had long since prophesied 
he would not do for them. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) II 
329 The right.. must be a pre.sent right; a future one will 
not do. x&|8 Iatwell Biglow P. Poet. Wks. (1879) 179 
The present Yankee . . not so careful for what is be&t as 
for wnat will do. z86x Neale Notes Dalmatia, etc, 70, 
1 cannot .say much for our inn ; but it did. 1869 Freeman 
! 0 . Ettg. H.for Child, xi. f 2. 277 Perhaps it would hardly 
j have d«>ne to send him. Atod. 'i'hat will do, thank you. 
j III. Causal and auxiliary uses. * Causal. 
f 21. With that and subord. clause : To make ii 
so that, produce the efiect that ; to cause {that a 
person or thing shall do something). Obs, 
c 897 K. ifiLKRED Gregorys Past. Care xxi. (1871) 907 Ic 
redo oa;t du forgitst. c toopAgs. Gosp. Matt. v. 45 Seb^ deS 

b. 'vt hi.s .siinne up a.springS ofer ba godan & ofer ba yfelan. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 95 He dude bet hco wcrcii birnende on 

j godcs willan. ^ xaso Gen. Ex. 33^ Ciod dede flat he on 
, swcuenc cam. f >3^ Chaucer Kntls T. 1517 Do that I 
: lomorwe hauc victoric. 

i 22. With obj. and infin, (the obj. being logical 
i subject of the infin.) : To make or cause a person, 
i etc., lo do something, f a. with simple infin . ; 
! e. g. ‘ he did them come 7'o do him die : to cause 
1 or m.'ike liiin die, to put him to death. Obs. or arch. 

I c 893 Vesp. Psalter xxxviii. la Aswindan bu didcsl. .sacwle 
his. ibid, ciii. 32 Se jr.locufl in corflan & doefl hie cwaecian. 
czooo Ags. y’rr(Th.) ciii. 30 He. .defl hi for his cgsaii eallc 
booliai). XX5A O. E. Citron, an. 1140, pc biscop of Win- 
cestre . . dide ncom rumen bidcr. CX950 Gen, tjr Ex. 3608 
Min cngel on Sal ic don fle bi-foren gon. 4x300 Cursor 
A!. 3071 (Cott.) be barn sco didc drinc o bat wel. CX386 
Chauckr Frank!. T. 609 In yuw lith al to do me lyue or 
d^e. 1460 Cai-crave Chron. ■.»64 The Kyng . . ded his 
oflircres aiestin . . his nncil the Duke of Gloucetir. xspo 
Si'EN.sr.u F. Q. II. vi. 7 Suinetimc.s, to do him laugh, she 
would iiSN.'iy To laugh. x69x Ainsworth Annol. on Ps. lix. 

: I 'I’o kill him or to doe him die. [1886 Burton Arab. Nts. 

! I. 1 1 So he carried her to the place of execution and did 
j her die.] 

! t b. with dative infin. Obs. or arch. 

I a 1300 Cursor Ai. 1x222 (Cott.) He. .did dumb asse to 
{ spekf. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 124 Y .sbal , . do the lo holdc 
I gryhi l- gryb]. ?rtx^ Chaixxu Rom. Rose 1063 An 
I hundred h.'ive [they] don to dye. 1 . 1450 Merlin 29 The 
! kynge dide hem to swere. a 1347 Sukkkv /F.ncid II. 140 Ofl 
' the boi.stcous winds did them to stay. 1399 IT. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner P iij b, Who smoke sclicth, with smoke 
I be don to dy. [x886 Burto.n Arab. iSifs. 1 . 10 He shall 
I do you to die by the illest of deaths.] 

I c. 7o do (one) to wit, know, or understand'. 

1 to cause (one) to know ; to give (one) to undcr- 
I stand ; to make known to ; to inform, arch. 
j (X 1131 0 . R. Chron. an. 1 127 Se ilec Hcanri dide bune king 
lo undersUndene ^•'*-‘1 he hrcfdc [f U:.J. c X9o3 Lav. 27150 
And sonc duden him to witen Whnder he woldc wenden. 
Z340-70 Alex, Diml. 224 And b^l doctoiirs dere don 
4outqknow. CX449 Pecock RePr. Prol, i First opeiiyng 
nr doing to witc, thanne next blamyng. c X460 Ttrttnteley 
Myst. (Surtrc.sJ 69 Syr, I am done to understand, Thai a 
qweyn here . . Shalle iK'rc a cliyld. a 1340 T. Cromwell in 
Burnet Hht. Ref. (1681) 11 . 192, I commend me to your 
Lordship, doing you to understand that I have received your 
letters. 16x0 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rcc. (1883) I. 121 
You .shall.. do the Maior of ihi.s townc to wete thereof. 
1^4 N. Fairkax Bulk ^ Setv. 2a We arc done lo wit, that 
*iis an infinite not infinite. X898 Scott F. M, Perth xxxi, 
We. .do thee, Sir Patrick Chartcris . . to know, that (etc.], 
f d. with passive infin, (with or without ^ to') ; 

c. g. ‘ to do him (to) be slain *. Obs, 

it 1300 Cursor At. 15468 (Cott.) To do bis lauerd be tan. 
cx3^ Sir Femmb, 1853 Othre relyiies Here, bat boa dudest 
a-w.Ty be born. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. i8ob/a 'rhat in 
no wyse she shold sliewe nc doo be knoweii that she were 
a woman. X530-X Act 22 Hen. / ’///, c. la Eucry of them 
shall do llic sayde scalc.s to be made. 

1 23. With the logical subject of the inf. omitted ; 
the infinitive being (usually) trans, with its own 
object. £.g. JOo bind himuemdke somebody bind 
him, cause him to be bound, have him bound 
[ Vi.faire Her, Gcr. binden lassen]. Ohs, 

C1950 Kentish Serm. in O. E. A/isc. 26 po dede he somoni 
alle bo wyse clerekcs. a 1300 Cursor Af. 10355 ‘ Maria ’ sal 
bou do hir call, c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 38 He Icct the 
feeste of his NaUuitec Doon cryeii. 1393 Langl. P, PI, C. 
iv. 140 In ^ castel of corf ich shal do bo close. ri4a^ 
Merlin 57 'Phe kynge didc do make this dragon . .and Ictc it 
be born te-fore hym. x.^3 Bury Wills (Canuleii) 26 He .shal 
yeerly pay or do pa ye all the pcncyowns. X341 Act 33 Hen. 
Vnf, in Bolton Stat. tret, (1621) 209 jEvery such person. . 
shall doc make a scale engraved with the name of the 
Castle.. which he keepeth. 

tb. dative infin. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1936 (Cott.) Noe did to rats an auter 
I suyth [Fair/, gert to raissc, Trin, let reise]. 0430 Merlin 
; 97 Than Lhe] did to bryngc ston and morter. 

I t C. passive. To be caused to be done. Obs. 

?4 >366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 413 Another thing was doon 
i ther write. [Passive of* (thei) dide write another thing *.] 
As a substitute for other verbs. 

24. Put as a substitute for a verb just used, to 
avoid its repetition, a. Without construction, and 
so intransitive (as in 15 ), whether the verb which it 
represents is intr. or trans. 

c 1000 ^Elpric Man. Astnm, (Wright) 2 [Seo suimc] &cinfl 
under bare eorflon on nihtlicre tide swa swa heo on dicg 
defl bufan urum heafdum. ^loqo — Judg. xvi. 30 He 
iiiiccle ma on his dtabe aewealde Kinne he mr cucu dyde. 
a 1x31 O. A*. Chron. an. xxa? pair he wunede call riht swa 
I drano dofl on hiuc. ^ii 78 Lamb, Horn, xti Summe 
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lauerdesi . . god grciuia^, swa !>aul |;|e king dude, c 
Cursor M. 13950 (Fairf.), I haue him knawen Sc sal do 
\TriH. haue done] euer. S4SX Rolls of Parlt, III. 650/3 
He ne hath noght born hym as he sholde haue doon. igay 
K. 1 ’horne in Hakluyt I'oy. (1589) 253 If as the king of 
Portingall doth, he would become a merchant cs68a 

T - i_ -.ii. 


Higher Eng, Gram. 176 He .speaks as well a& you cfo. 

b. In some (esp. late) instances do, did, is to lie 
explained as an elliptical use of the periphrastic 
form : see 26, 

^ 1610 Shaks. 7 Vw/. II. i. 195 It sildonie visits sorrow, when 
it doth, it is .'i Comforter, 1816 I. Wilson City of Pla^c 
11. iv, Spoke they not of a burial-place Y They did. XM3 
Byron Let, to Kiniuxini 18 Jan., 1 will economise, and da. 

il/rti*-. 1 , 749, 1 think I said that before. Yes, 

o. With the construction of the verb which it 
represents, and thus often frans. (as in 6). 

c 1*75 Lamb. ITom. 65 Vre guiles . . bon us for^euen A1 
swa we do)> alle men ^et liuen. Ibid. 93 Nii lujc )>a na 
monnunii ac dudest gode. nimo Moral Ode 304 And 
warnic his frend . . swo ich habbe ido mine, a ta»$ Auer. 
R. 54 ^ct ne sci^Ii hit nout ha:t heu bihcold wepmen ; niih deti 
wummen. cim S'on^ Husbamim. 57 m Pol. liougs 
(Camden) 15a lie us hunteth ase hound hare doth on hiillc. 
r xj^o Cursor Af. 5673 (Trin.) Woltou me sle. , As J»oii didcst 


bounden ms they do thcucs. i6a6^ L. Owkn SJ^ec. fesuit. 
([1629) j 8 These disciascs doe alwaies aocompanic the lesu- 
jtes, as a dogge dc^th a Butcher. 1766 CfOLnsM. yic. /i'. 
i, I . . chose my wife, as she did her wcdding-gowu . . for 
such qualities as would wear well. x88o L. Wallack Peu- 
U ur vf. iii. 144 'I'hank thou thy God . . as I do my many god^. 

d. The following serve to connect the substitute 
use with senses 6 and 15. 

{To do so =s to act thus; to do it = to |ierfuriii this act.) 

a xooo Cxdmon's Grn. 2586 (Gr.) Waldend usser ^emundo 
wacrhest ha Abraham arlice, swa lie oflt dyile. c 1000 Ags. 
Ot^sp. Mark viii. 6 lllej scaldc his Icorniiig-ciiihlum biCt hi 
tofovan him asetton, hi swa dydon. c 1297 K. Glouc. 
(1724) 377 pat folc com .. And robbedc & destrude, as hii 
were ywoned to done. C1380 Sir Ferunib, 932 Roland 
prikede is stede . . so dude scut Gwylmcr, So dude GcfTray 
and Anbr>'s. 1x400 Mainpev. (Koxb.) iii. 10 l^i sell 
benifirc/ of haly kirk, and .so dusc men in oper places. 
xSM Bei-lkniikn Tak away that odius name . . and, 
Kify’ou dois it ple.sandlie, thy ciete3’anis sal, fetc.j. 1560 
Klcon NtnoCatech. Wks. 94 If a man maim his neighbour as 
he hath done. 16x5 Bkdwkll Moham. Imp. A ij b, If any 
tiiuu shall . . say, as the consisturic . . did by the Talmud, That 
it were better that .such foolish fables, .were, .suppressed. 
1678 Bt' i i.KK litid. 111. iii. 244 For those that fly may fight 
again. Which he can never do that’s slain. X793 Bkoucks 
Sea Si ttroy 52 'I'hey^ m.ay aaiuire this princiiile . . hut we 
have no direct experience of ilicir doing so. 1818 Cmuihk 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 561 Whoever wanted to surnnulcr must. . 
do It in person. x8a6 Dihuakli F/Vc (iny v. v, In passing 
through the ba/aar one morning, wludi lie .seldom did. 

*•* As a Periphrastic Auxiliary of the present 
and past Indicative, and Imperative, (Formerly 
sometimes of the Infinitive.) 

(For a detailed treatment of this, sec * Das Umschreihende 
Do tH dcr Neuenglischcn Prosa' by Hugo Dietze, Jena, 

1895.) 

As auxiliary of W\q Indicative (present and past). 


F.xaniples of this are found already in OE- (as in MDu., 
O. & M l.(}. , mod.Ger. dialects). It is more frequent in M F,. , 
but became especially frequent uAer iscx), first as a simple 
periphrastic form without perceptible diflference of .sense, in 
which u.se it has in the s.w. di.*ilccts practically taken the 
place of the .simple form of the verb (c. g. I dit say lot Isay, 
ne da sim fur he seems). But in standard Erigli.sh it is now 
regularly used only wliere, for the .sake of emphasis, or of 
word position, it is advaiitagcou.s to have the verb in two 
words, so that the au.xiliary may receive the stress or lie 
separated from the main verb, like the auxiliaries of the 
perfect and future tenses, to which the periphrastic present 
and past is exactly parallel in use. Thus Simple Atfirma- 
//Yv after certain conjunctive adverbs: * So quietly did he 
come th.at..* (like * So quietly has he come *). Esnphatic : 
‘ He did drink * and drink he did' (like * 1 will go * and 
go I noilV). Interrogative'. ‘Do you hear?’ (like ‘Will 
you hear? ’). Nenative : ' They do not speak * (like * They 
will not speak,’ ‘ They have not .spoken 
26 . In Affir/nativc sentences, 
a. Originally, sirajily periphrastic, and equiva- 
lent to the simple tense. Found in OE., frequent 
in MK, very frequent 1500-1700, dyinj; out in 
normal prose in 18th c. ; but still retained in s.w. 
dialects; also as an archaism in liturgical and 
legal use, and as a metrical resource in verse. 

<•893 K. /Elfrep Oros, I. X. § 5 /Eftrc dam hie dydon 
Se cyninga ricu settan J^e niwu ccastra timbredon. 
za97 R. Glouc. (1734) 320 bys loud, .ofte he dude bytraye. 
c 1400 ChroH. Vtloa. 315 In hurre lyfT, as we don rede. 
CX489 Caxton IltaHchardyu xlvii. ito She ded call after 
hym ryght pyteousli. x5a6-34 Tinualb lohn i. 45 Of 
whom Moses in the lawc and the prophetes dyd wn^c. 


(ed. 8) III. 23 This being no more than the law doth appoint. 
x8^ Longf. Reaper 4> Ft. vi, The flowers she most did love. 

j8. Also employed a.s an auxiliary to itself as independent 
vb., or (formerly) in its substitute and causal uses. 

a X400 Octouian gox The kyng hym louede. .So dedc al do 
that m Paris were. x4. . Hocclevk in AnjnUa V. 30 Thogh 
thow no lenger do do by my reed. X490 Caxion Eueydos 
Prol. 2 My lorde abbot, .dec! do shewe to me late certayii 
euydences.^ c zm Melusine xix. 103 A gretc toure 4- bigge, 
whiche J ulius (>sar elide doo make, x^ Viary vi) 

July, He .niid the Duke of York do do what they can to get 
up an army. 

b. Still used, instead of the simple tense form, 
in those constructions in which the ortlinary order 
of pronoun and verb is inverted; the use of the 
periphrastic form allowing the main verb to retain 
its nnal position as in the i^erfcct and future. 

c888 K. A^lfril-o Boeth. vi, Swa dob nu J»a hcostro hinre 
j^edrefednesse wihstundan miiium leohtum larum. c xaso 
Gen. 4' E.x. 1518 An time dede ysaac lien. 1551 Koiunson 
tr. More's Uiop. (Arb.) 145 This lawe did kyngc Vtupns 
make. 1579 Lyly Kuphues (Arh.) 45 Ah Kuplmes liitU; 
dost thou know (etc.]. x|^ Smaks. L. L, L. 1. 1. 249 'I'hric 
did I .see that low-spirited Sw.^inc. X598 Bacon Kss., 
Atheism (Arh.) 121 In vaync doth he striuc. X644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 33 Thus did Dion . . counsell the Rhodians. 
x6ga I.0CK1: Fdue. (1699) 205, I .should not s.iy this , . did 
I think ih.-it (cic.J. 1749 Fiki.oiso 7 W// iTauchn.) 
1 . aiG Svich vengeance did he mutter foilti. 1766 Oulosm. 
yic. ly. xiv, Nur did she .seem to be much displeased. 
1^9 Dickens Dav. OA^.(Tauchu.) 1 . 90 Not a single word 
did Pegj^otty speak, x^ Hawthornk Starlet L. 194 
Never did mortal suffer what this man hari sufferetl. Mod. 
How bitterly did 1 repent ! WVll <lo I remember I he .scene. 

O. Now the normal EmpheUie form of llie present 
and past Indicative. 

The stres.s Is placed ui>on the auxiliary, as in the perfect 
and future tenses. Thitre maybe inversion of order as well. 

xs8i Pettik (7«rt3c<;‘jr tVr. C'fV/r-. 1. (1580) 27 b, But these 
same. . doe manye times mure ofl'end . . than those who doc 
commit them (1738 Gmt:::u>‘s Art, Cons*. 52 Than those who 
actually cotnuiit them]. 1599 Siiaks. Mueh .Ido 11. iii. 204. 
160X — Twel. N. 111. i. 32 y. Thou art a merry fellow and 
cnr’st for nothing. C. Nut so, sir, I do care for soiucthing, 
but . . I do not ciirc for you. 1683 Wyciifki.ky Co. IFifc v. 
ii, II. Art thou sure I don't kiioiv lierY^ P. I am sure you 
do know her. 16819 Shkklock Death ii. § i (1731 > And 
yet die they all did. 1773 Golilsm. Stoops to Conq. 11, J 
do stir about a goixl deal, that's certain. 1886 Disraei 1 
Viv.Grey 11. v, 'Fhc flootlg.'itcs of his speech hursl, and talk 
he did. Ibid, iv, iv, Why, Mr. Grey, I do declare you are 
weeping. 1838 Tennyson Death Old Year iii, We did .so 
laugh and cry with you. x8^ Dickknk Nkh. Nkh. ix, But 
we do w|iint him. 1863 Bright Sp. A tner, 26 Mar,, But these 
conce.ssions failed, a.s 1 believe concessions to evil always do 
fail. x8oo li/ustr. Load. News Xmas No. 2/1, I do wish 
you w'ouid let me sleep. Mod, Tell us what he did do. 

t d. In ME, the main verb w.ns sometimes put 
in the same tense and person : cf. 30 a. B. 

£ 1805 Eay, oj8.s -Aras (nsr he lo-nomc, swa ch.»d a feole wise 
tu-nomc ariseo. 1387 'J^KEviSA/Art/cw (Rolls) 1 . 155 'I’h-iU-.s. 
tris . . did wroot to kyiig Alex.'inrfrc in hi*' ntaiiere. <; 1460 
Tiyioueley Alyst. (Suitces) ig Whi breiid tlii lend .so shyif, 
'rher myrie (lid hot smoked? 1483 Caxton 6’. de la lout 
D viij. He dyd made to raync fourty dayes. 

26 . In Interrogative sentences. 

The periphrastic forai with do, did, is now the 
normal form. Its use allows the ])ronoun to be 
placed between the auxiliary and main verb, instead 
of coming after the latter : c.g. ‘ Did he rccogni/e 
her ? * instead of * Recognized he her ? * 

^ In monosyllabic verbs, the simple form may still be u.sed ; 
it is alway.s used in he and usually in have, though very 
recenlly (f.sp. in V, .S.) we find do yon have f did yoa have t 
CX386 CiiAUCKR Afo/ih's T. 443 Fa«lcr why do ye we.pc? 


dyd wrj^c. 


(Mar.) Bh, Com, Prayer Collect xst Sund. Lent, 
O Lord, whiche for cure sake dyddeste faste fortye dayes 
and fourtie iiightes. i5<7 Busy IVitls (Camden) 148 He 
do knowe the men that Jo owe me the sayd monie. 16x5 
Bf.dwell Moham. Imp. in. § 120, T do pity the case in 
which 1 do see they arc. ^ 167:3 Rav Jourtt. Ltno C. Pref., 
Which doth sulHciently evince they were not of that Original. 
c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diaty (x888) 193 He did design a new 
house. X748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 1 1 , civi. 56 OolM-breed- 
ing, and good-naturer do incline us rather to help and raise 
people up. 1767 Winter Sysi, ffusb, 54 The vernal heat 
of the sun dees also influence them. 1818 Cruise Digest 


Fa«lcr why do ye we.pc 


£ 1450 Ctm. A/yst. 196 Dude :)« hym .sc? 1549 Latimkk 
Serm. btf. F.dw. VI (Arb.) 8.( Did yc sc any greate m.in ? 
*M7 N. T. (Genev.) John xvi. 31 Now do you Ixdeue ? [i6n 
Do ye now believe?] x6io Shaks. Temp.u ii. 250 Do'.st 
thou forget From what a tormeiil I did free thee? 1738 
Gi/asso's Art CoHV. 76 Do’st think I mrver saw a Crane 
before? 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Com/. m, What d’ye call 
it ? 185a Mrs. Stowe Ihtcie Tom's C. viii, ‘Why, S.tid, whal 
do ^ni nu'.an?’ .said Mrs. Shelby, brcathlet>s. 

27 . In Negative sentences. 

The periphrasis with do, did, is now the normal 
form with not. Its use allows the negative to 
come after the auxiliary, instead of following the 
principal verb : c.g. ‘ We did not recognize him ’ 
instead of * We recognized him not \ 

The intruduciioii of the pcriphra&tic do not, did not, was 
connected with the ol)solc 5 >ccncc of the earlier usage which 
placed the negative particle first, * we nc .sungen 

The simple form Is still retained with be, have (‘do*, ‘did 
not havc\ is collotiuml and recent, chiefly in U.S.), and 
is frequent with monosyllabic words as dare, need ; with 
other verbs it is always possible, aud not being the ordinary 
form has an impressive rhetorical effect. 

(.1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayjnonjixu. 473 It is to late to 
repente me that 1 dyde nut doo. ^1489 — lUanchardyn 
xli. 153 Whan yc dyde not knowe hym. 1564 Gkindal 
Rem. (1843) ^-1 1 doubt but that (jod revealed .. 

other parts. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 234 ^Yhen it 
does not actually freeze. 171^ De Foe Crusoe 11. iii, 'Fhcy 
did not take their measures with them, a.s 1 did by iny tiuui 
Friday. 1776 Trial of Nttndocotnar jih If you do not 
give a plain answer, .you will be committed. ^ 1889 J. Fiske 
IVar of Independence 139 The popular histories do not have 
(:^have not] much to say about these eighteen days. Mod. 
We do not know. 

28 . Li Negative Interrogative sentences. 

Now the normal form, as in 26 ami 27. 

1581 Pettie Guii..iio's Civ. Cow*. 1. (1586) n Doe you not 
thinke that these men may be called wise? I1738 Gnas'mo's 


I A rt CoHz*. XQ Don’t you think that these men may Ik: called 
, Wise?! 18^ Cim.i.iNGW. Reii^. Prot. 1. iii. ft 4 Doc not 
tiu-.y agr«-i; in those things? 1655 Bianlev I/ist. Philos. 
111. (1701) 124/x Did he n«:it aim at your hurt? 1796 H. 
IIcN i KR tr. .St. Pierre's Stud. Afat. (1799) I. 387 Do we not 
see there, .talents distracted? X84X Lank Nts. I. 83 

Dost thou not believe that I w'a.s in it ? 

29 . In colloquial speech do not (sensc.s 37, 28), 
is usually contracted to don't (drVnnt), does not to 
docsfi't (vulgar don't from do not .vd sing. : see 
A 3 c. 7), did not to didn't, I'hc dialectal forms 
are numerous : Sc. ditma, disna, didna, north.£ng. 
dttnno, dunnot. 

1678 Wycherley Love in Wood it. i, Don't you know mo? 
1687 Congreve Old Each. 1. iv, Faith, I don’t kn(*w. 1706 
■' FAngUHAK.AV£r/«V, Of ', iv. iii. Don’t the moon see all the 
i world? X7X3 AniiisoN n. ii. You don’t now thunder 
; in the capitol. 17x3 R. N elson Life Pull 3 i Why, said tlic 
; Preacher, .Solomon don’t say .so. 1731 KcllcVs Rules for 
i Thortfw Bass in 1 1 older Harmoity 168 Play cuniinqn Chord.s 
; oil all Notes where the following Rules done direct you 
, ■ otherwise. 1768 Gentl. Atag. 38 It don’t regard the present 
' war. X77S Sheridan Rivals v. ii, Didn’t yim slop?^ x8xff-6o 
I Aur. WiiATKi.Y Commpl. Bk. (1864) 216, *I don't think so’. . 
j is good Engli.sh. But wc shouU not say ‘ he dodt think 
. so hut he doesn't think no. 

j 30 . As auxiliary of the Imperative. 

I a. In the Imjicratlve positive, adding force to 
I entreaty, exhortation, or command (this usually 
with the pronoun inserted as * do you go at once ! ’) ; 
i in early times, down to c 1600, it was sometimes 
! merely pcrijihrastic. 

I 'J'he main viub is in DE. found Ixitli in the Infinitive ('•) 

I and the Imperative ( 0 ); the linper.Ttive is u.sual in early 
I ME. ; in later use (y) tne forms arc indiitinguishabic, but it 

I is usually viewed us liifinilivc, as in 25. 

a. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) rxviii[i]. 25 Do me after hinum 
wurdum wel Rccwician (b. virifica rtie.\ 

I p. ciooo Ags. Gosp. John viii. ri Do g.a, and ne .syny.i 
)ju iiarfrc mu. £ 1x60 1 fat ton C. ibid., Dd ga (1... vadc\. a I8S5 
Juliana 39 Do swide .sci me. a 1885 Aner. R. 398 (lif pi 
Intic ni.s noiit for lo ^iiien, anh wult ullegatc fuit me bugge 
hire, do .seie hit ! a 1300 Cursor AI. j8^j Do.s folus Jliiii 
do folow']. /bid. 2JI S9 T^o.s Acs lic|itrn, yee tiialcdight ! 

I Fdin. do lle.s, Tr/u. do flet?]*.] c 1340 Oaw. 4* Gr. K nt. 1533 
' Dos Icchcz me of your wyite. 

y. 4 'xa4o York My si. xxxiii. >Ayi Do stiffuluy stepfie on 
^talle. 1588 Blnti ky Alon. Aiatrones m, 342 Doo 
you let all men lo viiiivrsland, tlial this is God. 1591 
I Si'ENSKK M. Uubberd J331 Arise, and doo thy .svlfu redecinu 
j from shame. x6o6 Siiaks. Tr 4* Cr. v. ii. 105, I, come : 

I D loue ! doe, coinc I 1788 De F(>f Cot. *)a£k (1840) 31 Do 
j you go. 1749 Fielding Tom ftmes fTnuclin.) 1 1 . 15 Do tell 
i me wh;U 1 can have for supper.^ X768-74 Tucker Id. Nat. 
j (1852) J. 442 None of your coa-xing and cajoling, your ‘ Pray 
Sins and ‘ Do Sirs ’. 1813 Dickens Christmas- Carol iii, 

1 Do go on, Fred. 1884 I kan Middlicm ash Poisoned A rrmos 
j III. i. 7 ‘ Do, do he calm *, .said Caiutila. 

I b. For emphasis, do is also added to the main 
I Imperative, 

i 6 it Shaks. IVint. T. v. iii. 144 Giuc me tlie lie. 4I0. 1775 
■ Siii.iuDAN Duenna 11. iv, Gel in, do. 1B38 Dickens O. ‘f'lvtst 
\ Iii, Let me say a prayer. Do ! 
j C. In do but — , do perhaps ncit originally 
! auxiliary, but a main verh-ne ao but, do nought 
hut — : cf. Hut (onj. 6. 

x6o4 Dkkkkk Honest Wh. iv. i. Wks. (i888) 107 Do hut 
think what sport it will be. 1638 Hkywood Wise Wont. 

■ Ilogsd. IV. iv. Wks. (1888) 311 Do but wail here. 1768 
j Goldsm. Good-n, Man v, Do but he.ir me. 183B Cahlvi e 
: in Frasers Mag. Y. Do but open your eyes. 

! d. In the Imperative negative, do not., colloq. 
contracted dotUt (d(»"nt), is now the 1101 mal form. 
(The stinplo forms, now archaic, may .si ill be used ini- 
i prcssively, us be not, say not, think not, ivit/tho/d not.) 
j x55{o .Shaks. Afids. N. iii. ii. (jond Tfermia, do not be 
so hitter w lih nic, 1599 — Aluch .‘{do in. i. 87 O Aoc not 
doe your cosin such a wrong. 1678 WvciiitMi.pv Love in 
' "f’ ”» Don’t .speak so loud. x6B7Congi{i;ve Old Bach. 

i II. viii. Don’t come alw’.uys, like the clevil, wrapped in flames. 

! 1705 Vanul'mgii Mistake 1. i, Hold, iiia.ster, don’t kill him 
[ yet. 1807 Ann,v Porter ilttngar. Bro. vi. (i8 vi)66 Do not 
you add lo the idle r.Tce. 18^ Dickens Barn Fudge 6 
Don’t you spc.uk. il/rV. Mr. Punch’s relehrated advict: to 
lho:,e about to many—* J‘»on’i 
f 31 . As auxiliary of other parts of the verb, TIic 
1 6th c. Scottish poets extended the periphrastic 
use to the infinitive and pples. ; thus, to do iftcres-^ 
to incre.ase, done discus discussed, doand proi tame 
=■ proclaiming. Traces of this occur clsewlicre. 
X508 DuNitAK Lament for Makaris 49 He he., done 
petuously ilcvoiir 'I'hc iu>ble Chuiirer, of iimkarLs floiiir. 
(CiSao — - Thistle fk Rose 2^ The lark lie.s done the tnirry 
day proclanic. 1513 Doi,'gla.s Aineis xiii. x. 103 Onto his 
ceptre thou sail do succeid. 1556 bALDKR 1 ractate 23 No 
gcir suldc do the faltour bye. Ibid. 340 A.s I afore haue 
done disciLS. X578 Seot. Poems lUh ('. 11 . 189 And iiianv 
other false abiLSion The Paip Iks done invcnl. 1597 
Alanor Seawby JAueoiush, (M.S.), 'I hat the Carrgrauessliall 
j doe execute ihcirc office Iriicly. 

! IV. Siiecial uses of certain parts of the verb, 
j i* 32 . Do, the imperative, was used absolutely, 
i as a word of encouragement or incitement * Go 
on ! go it ! (Cf. L. age; also jo b.) Obs, 

£ 1440 l ork xxviii. 2<)7 Do, do, laye youre handci, 
Bvlyuc on I'i-; loiinl.'iyne. 1590 Siiaks. Alids. N. in. ii. 237, 

I, doe, pcrs»*ucr, louiiterfeit >,-k 1 lookes. x6to— Temp. iv. 
-39 Doe, doc ; wc slcale by lync and leuell. 

33 . To do (formerly in north, dial, at do : sec 
j Ado), the dative infinitive, is used predicatively 
j after the verb lo l*e^ also altrihutively after a sb.^ 




DO. 

Proper or necessary to be done, hence, + the thing to 
be done, riecessai y, ncetll'ul \oifsi), [« MDu./tf iloatv, 
MlA). io tidmicy to lUn, iicedlul.] lyhat's to do f 
What is the matter ? + To have somewhat to do : 
to liave something the matter with one {jobs,). 

(• lago Bfkft 476 iti . 9 . F,ng, Lcg, I. lao * We schullcn do’ 
Mtiiil 'rhomas sekle ‘al bat is to done.’ Cursor Af. 

1651 iTrin. > Wrechc to triKc hit is to done It is necessary to 
take venceance]. 1 14*0 Palttul, on Hush, i. 12 What is to 
r»:te or tfoon in everything, isaj Lo. Bkkneks Froiss. I. 
Lcxlii.3i; If it were to do agayn. Huon cx.wix. 

521, I can not beleue hul that my wyfc liath sum what to 
do. 2603 SuAKs. Moos, for M. I. it. 114 \Vhat’.s to doe 
heerc, I nomas ’J'apslcr? let’s withdrawe. itSoS - - v. 

vii. :>8 And little is to do. X70&-1774 The devil and all to do 

[see si'. 23 gj, 

b. Hence it has passed into a stthst, phrase-^ 
Ad».>, work, business, bustle, fuss. 

1 ^ 70-6 bAMUAROt; Pcravih. Kent (1826) au The hu^band 
(wuli much to doe) consented to the condition. 1675 Evklvn 
Aft'ut. (1857) II. 103 What ri to-do i.i here ! 178a rBiFsri.i-.v 
Corrupt. Cftr. 11 1 . 11. 141 There was much to do about . .re- 
udmission. 1830 Gai.t Laurie T, iv. v. (1641/) 159 lii llie 
midst of the bustle and to-do. x88a Sni\ i.isson Stuti. Mi u 
4- fiks. ’,i24 Many a to>do with blustering Captains. 

C. 7o kai>e to do, to have something to do, to 
have business, or concern. IVhat has he to do t 
What business has he ... V anh, and dial. 

laxifiO Sir Penny in Ritsori Anc. Sonjjs n6 

If I have to don fer or ner And Peny 1 m: inyn mnssani^ar. 
x<3P Palsur. 596/2 If 1 kemlie my heed tyll to rnorowc 
u-hat have you to do 7 x^7o-6 Lamuakop. J'oramh. Kent 
(1 526) p. xii. Ail thc.se Natiou.s have hud to doe wit Idn this 
our Count ric. X603 Holland Ptutort h\t dA;/*. 135 NTdther 
any man hath to dr>c, to forbid and wame them. 1611 Tiitii.i' 
Ps. 1 . 16 What hast thou to doc, to dci.Iaiv my Statutes? ■ 
1748 RrciiAROsoN Clarissa (1811) I. 107 What has he to do 
to controid you? 

d. to have to do with (in Mb. also to do of, at 
do with ) ; to liave dealings or business with ; to 
have connexion i)r intercourse (of any kind) with ; 
to have relation to. 

X17S Lunib. tlom. 77 Na mori. .mid uic ne&lichc nefdc to 
done, /■ 1205 La^-. 19056 I he king hire wende to, & ha:fdc 
him to done wit) lcofue>r wimmone. a 1300 Cursor M. 14974 
(Colt.) i^c laucid has Wit h.im for to do. Ihid. 16487 (G<<tt.) 
Han wc jKiglil bar of to do. <.'t46o Towueley Mysi, 
(Sui-rce.") 76. 1 haa never with the to do. Huw.shuld it phut 
ehyldj llicn be myne? ISSS PcetuUs 34 He wohlt: 

not hauc to doo with suchc niy:.(.henous mi-n. 1630 VVaus> 
woKiii .S'/. /V/er. viii, 90, I uvuer had anything to doc with 
the said Duke. 1711 Stkki.k. Spect. No. f i In.solcul 
toward.^ all who have to do with her. 1830 Praser'sAtag. 1. 
sm.) It h;is nuihing to do with the purpose. 1875 Jovvkjt 
Piatt} (ed. V. 34 All law has to do with pleasure and paiu. 

34. Doing, the pres, pplc., is used in the sense 
* ill action, at work, acli\ xdy engaged, busy *. 

• 375 * >535 [i’'-''* *6 !■ *838 Lon(j1-. Psaltn 0/ Li/e ix, bet u-., 
then be up .irul dning. 

I* b, to be doin^ with : to be engaged with, at 
work with, engaged in active hostilities with. Obs. 

160X l[oi.i.ANii t'ihiy I. j<i6 .As if he would now and then 
be doing with the .seax. 1608 Coi.oi.vo /.///. Frossard 11. 
i?7 'I lie iriirc. .Vicing exiured, the Fremh King had a m»;r* 
uailoiis desire to bee doing with the King of Knglund. 1724 
Df Fok Atdu. Cavalier '.1840) 268 Our general would nun ; 
liave been doing with lilin again. 

O. To he doing [in which an early passive use of 
the present pple. (cf. northern doamt, a 1 300, and 
mod.Sc.) seems to have blended with a’doing, i.o. 
the verbal sb. governed by the prep, a — on, in'] i.s 
used with a passive signification ( f-the passive of 
senses 6-12), for wliich in more recent use the 
passive form being done is often substituted. 

asjpo Cursor M, 36822 (Cott.) pat pere er dedis doand 
ncUf^t p.!! agh sare wit re.sun reu. 1528 'I'jnualk Col. iv. 

9 Alf thyiiges which arc adoyngc. here. /215M H. Smith 
iPks. (1867) II, Sin, which ix here cxprcsricd (wliile it i.s 
a-doing) to be, not bitter, but xwvet. x666 lAvvy^ Diary 
33 Aug.i hly closett is doing by upholsters, a 17x5 IJi.'KN'Kr 
(hint Time {17661 1 . 153 While the.se things were doing. 
I7M bAuy hb W. Montaou Let. to C'tess Bute 7 IMtiy, 
What i.s doing among my acquaintance at London. Mod. 
There is nothing doing. 

35. Done, the pa. pple. , is used csp. in the sense 
‘accomplished, finished, brought to an end’: see 
8. Hence a. in dating an ofilcial document. 

*833 Freiscr's Mas* VII. 49 ‘Done at Battle, in the ^ 
County of Sussex ’ ; .signed a.s our .ninbax.sador at Pari.s ! 
would sign a. treaty of pe.ace. 

b. as the word for the acceptance of an offer, 
csp. of a w.iger. | 

SiiAKs. Tam, Shr. v. ii. 74 ,\ malth ; ’li.s done. x6io ■ 


manner quite done away. 1794 Southkv IVat Tyler u. iiij 
\'oiir grievances shall all lie done away. 1804 Afvtt. ^ 


.-.aid Jorias. ‘ I'toiic ! ’ cried Moutague. 

^ith prepositions in specialized senses. 
t36. Do liter — . To act in obedience to or 
compliance with : sec Aktkk prep. 12 . Obs. 

A^ rl•R//vA lil ax4!50 Kut. de la Tour{im?.) 
her . byi she wolde not do after me. 

37. Do by . 'I'o act towards or in respect of ; 
to deal with: se.c By prep. jf). (With imlircft 
passive.) 

me dead bl b« deadc. 1387 I h^.v iva Ligtifn tRolls) V. 2 1 3 


I If a man . . dop wcl by hym as pey he were his own childe. 
1408 F. F. IVitls » i88a) 15 That he do be me, as he wolde y 
dede by hyni. 1667 Pki*v.s Diary (1879) IV. 327 My I.ord 
Arlington bath done . . like a gentleman by him. 1865 
Kinosley Hercn>. ix. To do as he would be done by. . 

38. Do for — . (With indirect passive ; esp. in b, ) 

a. To act for or in behalf of; to manage or 
provide for ; to attend to. Now colloq. 

1513 Lu. Bkrnkrr Froiss. I. ccccxiiL 723 God dyde for 
them. .to abate the pride of the flemynecs. x5a6 Ijndalk 
Luke vi. 33 Vf yedo for them which do lor you what thanke 
are ye worthy of? 1638 'I*. Wall Ckarac. F.netttics Ch. 

( 1659) j When God docs for man, he cxiiects that man should • 
ilo for God. 17x2 S tEKLK Sped. Na 426 f 3 Men who ! 
would do iiniucKlcrately for their own offspring. ^ 1844 i 
1 . S. TIkwlk IT Parsons W"'* xlui» The slip<shod maid who 
^(Jid ’ for the lodgers. 

b. T'o ruin, damage, or injure fatally, destroy, ^ 
wear out entirely, colloq. 

17M rjKLnisci Amelia vi. iv. tFarmcr) He said he would i 
do mr him . . and oHht wicked, bad words. NKIiiON 

a8 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 334 'I'lie Kent is almost ; 
done for, .md she is going u» Mafia. x8xx Jank Austen ' 
Sense Af ,'sens. xli. tFarmcr) He ha.s done for* him.self corn- * 
plelcly ! .shut liiiiiself out for ever from till decent society. 
1876 C. 1 ). W’akner W 'int. Nile i. 18 The railway up the 
Nile had pr.'u'iically ‘done for * that liistoric stream, 

80. Do to — , unto — . To act or behave to ; to ; 
treat, (\\iih indirect passive^) 

24.. Tundale's I Is. 1704 Pore pylgrymis. .Too whom of i 
hys cliarytc he dyd. 1540 Itk. Com. Prayer^ C-ntcchiMn, 
To do to all men as I would they should do to me. 1748 G. 
WiiirE .Serm. (MS.) Wc should .. do as wu have 1 >cen done 
unto. ' 

40. Do with - . I 

a. To deal with, meddle with, have to do witli. j 

(Cf. 33 d.) . . , . i 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26853 i Colt.) Namli wit fals .scrift doand. | 
24^0^5 M:\lokv Arthur 111. v, I ju;tyc iiol doo thcrwitli 
s;iid the kyiige. 1607 louiiNiiUK A'cr*. Traj^. i. i. Wk.s. 
1878 II. 5 And thou his Dutcliessc !h.at will doe wiili 
Diiiill. Mod. Shu has grown old and difficult lu do with. 

b. To get on with, put up with, manage with. 
i^With indirect passive.) 

x8is Jane Austen F.mma (18661 207 A mind lively and 
at c.Tsc c:an do with seeing nothing. 1842 I'enuy Cycl. 
XXII. 128/2 Persons in nuudlc life can do with lcs.s .sfeep 
than children or very old persons. 1891 Laxv Times XC. 
443/1 We.. could well do with a little leaven of the Nisi 
Prtu.s leader. Mod. lie doe.s with very few hooks. 1 think 
ten as many .n.s can well be done with. 1 am biisj', 1 uinnot 
do with you here. 

41. Do without — . To do one’s business or get 
on without; to dispense with. (With indir. pass.) 

1713 AnnisoN Cato 11. vi, Come ’tis no matter, we shall do 
without him. 1849 Ruskin .VcT'. Lamps vii. § 5. 189 But 
there are some thing.s which, .all the real talent and re.solu- 
tion in England, will never enable us to do without. 1884 
W. C. S.MIT11 Kildrostan t. ii. 238 , 1 daresay ..you did with- 
out a frock, Until those debts wete paid. Afod. Among 
things that must be done without. 

VI. With adverbs ; forming the etiuivalenfs of 
compound verbs in other language.^ : c.g. do about, 
b. lircumditre \ do off, L. exuifre, (Chiefly trans, 
with pLissivc.) 

1 4a. Do about. To surround, enclose. ? Ohs. 
x6S7 U. I.icoN Btirbado€S{x(tj^)Z^ A little platform. .done 
about with a double raylc. 

t 4 d. Do abroad. Todiffuse, promulgate, publish. 
^2290 Beket 1764 ill S. Fn/i. Leg. T. 257 To don pe 
sentence al a*brod. 

44. Do away. 

t a. trans. To put away, dismiss, remove. OOs. 
<'1205 Lav. 3387 Uo w'c avvai J^nc twenti, a tenc l>eo 3 
inuh^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 3028 (<Jott.) Yon bastard Do him 
{fwai. c 1400 Maunoev. (183^ xxii. 935 He byddctlie hem 
to don here hond a wey. i^w Bk, St. A Ibans C ij h, Cast 
it out and doo away the Ixmis. 1596 Spenser F. vi. xi. 

29 Doe feiu-e away, and tell. 

b. To put an cud to, abolish, destroy, undo. 
c 2230 Hali Mcitt. 1 r Do pu hit c.nncs awei, ne schal tu 
ncauer nan oSur . . ucoucren. a 1340 Ha-mi-olk Psalter Prol., 

It dos away & destroys noy and angirc of saulc. c 1440 


DO. 

1 46. Do In. To put in. Obs. 

i«x|eo Cursor M. 12421 (Cutt.) Ilk yerc queti pair corns 
war ia>don [G. in done]. ai^$ Joseph A rim. 40 Make 
a hi^el whucche Forte do in pat ilko mod. 

47. Do oft 

a. To put off, take off, remove (what is on) ; to 
Dorr. arch. 

Beowul/xy^b (Th.) He him of dyde isern-byrnan. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. II. 86 Do ponne of Iw'rinda. c xaso Oien. ijr 
Ex. 2781 Moyse:L moyscs, do of 8in sfhjon. e 1340 Cursor 
M. 90211 CTrin.) Of dud .she hir elopes, c 1430 Pitgr. LyJ 
Marthod* 1. cxxxvt. (1869) 71 Dauiu dide of (he urinure. 
a 1533 T.d. Bernkr.s Muoh x. 27 Huon. .dyd of his brothers 

f owne. xSM luterlmie Youth in Haiti. Dodslcy 11 . 19 
ivery poor fellow.. Will do off liis ctip, and make you 
coiirtc.sy. x6o6 Hollanu Sueton, 156 As wee use to veilc 
bonet or do of our hats. 1870 Morri.s Earthly Par. I. 1. 
324 He did off all his rich arriw. * 

D. To sketch off, hit off. rare. 
s8yg SuAitip Burns viii. 195 In ihis..^ncm you have the 
whole toiling life of a ploughman and his horse, done off in 
two or three touches. 

48. Do on. To put on ; to Doy. arch, 
csooo ,S'a.v. Leechd. II. 32 Huran j;callan do wearinne on. 
FX20S Lay. 1702 Bruins hchte hi.s bcornes don on heora 
human, a 13^ Ctirsor M. 20214 (Colt.) A new sinuck scho 
did hir on [t'.r. on she dudej. c 1460 HrbanitaUs 12 in Babees 
/nT*. (1868) jj Holdc of py cappc..TyUe pou be byden hit 
on to do. X53S OivEKnALE Song Sot. v. 3, I hauc out off 
iny cute, how can I do it on ag.iync? 1582 N. T. (Rhein.) 
h'om. xiii. 14 Doc ye on our Lord Jesus Christ. x6ot Hoi.- 
LAND Sueton. rS5 He did the dmdeme on. x8a8 Scott 
F. M. /Vr/Axxix, ‘ I did on iny harnes.s,' said Simon. 

49. Do out. 

t a. 'Fo put out, expel, extirpate, remove. Obs. 

exaSP C'eu. 4- Fx. 3012 Dis flexes flijt vt i.s don. <7x440 
Cesta Rom. xi. 35 (Harl. MS.) His yen were don out. 

+ b. To put out (a light), extinguish, Dout. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 126I2 boon owte, or qwenchyn (li^th), 

. .t'xtinguo. 2 x450 Si. Cuthbert (.SurlecN) 1856 l>e fire willi 
water outc to do. 2572 R. fl. Ir. J.avaterus' Cfiostes (1596) 
44 Having tlui condh'S done out. a 2652 Biiome Novella 1. 
it. VVk.s. \Z^s 1 . Ill Doe out the usclcsse lajicr. 

C. To clean out, sweep out. 

1728 Vanur. & Cm. Proo. Hush. n. i. 37 Arc :dl the Rooms 
done out V Mod. The woman who docs out his office, 
t d. To do out. of \ to put or t.Tke away out of. 
a X225 Juliana 30 jiohte pat he waldc anan don hire ill of 
daliHiic. exatfiiten. Af Fx. 3S1 He ben clou utof paradis. 
c 1400 M.-iUNDEV. (Ru.xk) Pref. 2 To do it outc of .straiinge 
men haiides. 24^ Dives tjr Panp. (W. de W .) lutrod. ii. 22/1 
1 do the out of double. x66o Bond Scut. Keg. ;j9 They 
have undone themselves by doing thee out of thy Kingdom. 

e. To do (any one) out of ; to deprive or dispos.scss 
of; now csp. to dejirive of by sharp practice or fraud. 

183X piSRAKi.T Yng. Duke iv. vi, Who boaiilcd of having 
done his bruther.s out of their. 5000. 

60. Do over. 1 o overlay, overspread, cover, coat. 
x6xx CoTfJK., Arditler . .Kti dawbe, or do eouer, with cl.iy. 
1703 Moxon Mceh. Rxerc. 2 43 [It] is done ovci with Linseed 
Oil, 2725 Bbadlkv Fam. Did. .s.v. Tapestries, Rub out 
the Chalk with which you h.Tve done it all over. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, 111 . tv, 6 A mighty club with band.s 
of steel done o'er. 

51. Do to. 

t a. To put to, adtl, apply. Obs. 

ciQOO Sax. Leechd. II. 98 Do huni^K to and bald.samuiii. 
(;x3Bo Wyclie Set. IVks. HI. 70 pis vers han Crist en men 
doon to. c X420 Pallad. in. 926 Askes and shalkes do to. 
fb. To put to, shut (a door, a book';. Obs. 
iS6a Great Curse in Bccun Keli^. Rome (1563) 354 b, Do 
(o the boke. Quciiche the candle. Ring the Bell. 

52. Do up. 

t a. To put up ; to raise ; to open. reji. To get 
up, arise. Obs. 

c 2205 T^y. 1704 Vp hen duden licora castles ^nten. Ibid. 
5714 DoS vp .an waritreo |>er on heo scullen winden. c 2305 
Lnfid Cokuvgne i6i^ in E. F. P. (2862) 160 Hi doth ham 
up, and forth hi fleetb. c 2386 Ciial'Ckk MiiiePs jT. 615 Vp 
the wyndowe dide he hastily. 

b. To repair, restore, put into proper order. 

r:r.ie\..e xi:... 11 ..... 


Promp. Pam. 226/1 Doon SL~yuey ..dcleo. 24So-’Z530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 994 Thou that doest away the synnes of the 
worlde. 2480 Caxtun Descr. Brit. 8 Kynadius kyng uf 
Scotland dyde away the pictes. 15M Hulokt, Do awayv 
or vndo, abrogo. 2632 (jouok Gaxs Arroivs ii. § 35. x68 
Sundry and ancient demaine!: of huslxindmcn were in a 
•-*- - II. iii, 

■In'l 


XII. 47 To do aw.ay every jealousy. Prescott Philip 
It, 1 . II. vii. 214 Necessary to do away this impression. 

c. intr. Do axvay with ; a later substitute for 
prec. (With indirect passive^) 

1789 Romilly in Benthaufs PYks. X. 335 Doing away 
with, .the amenability to law. 2^ Frasers Mag. V. 149 
'I'his docs away with much of the disgu.stfulness. 1892 
Law Times \\1\. aoj/a The Act of Parliament which does 
aw.Ty with the distinctions. Mod. A practice which has since 
been done away with. 

fd. Do away! (Imperative) : sec Do way, 53. 
1 46. Do down. To put down ; to take down ; 
to lower ; to snljdue ; to depose. Obs. 

rx^ R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 90 To wend with Sir 
Dunl can, Sc do Dufnald douue. CX340 Cursor M. 19167 
(Fairf.) Euer wih conquest 4e do vs doun. 2382 Wycmf 
Gen. xxxviii. 19 The nbite doon doun that she toke. — 
Mark xv. 36 Se we if Hcly come for to do hym down. 
e. 243P Freemasonry 603 Burst thou most do down thy hode. 
2587 Ti rbrkv, Trag. T. (1837) 222 And do their wrathfull 
wuupoin. down. 


(1893) 11 . 4 ( 1 ] found the ^iti. .newly done up. 2884 Besant 
Ch. Gideon 1. x, But wlio is to do up your room every day? 
o. To put up, fasten up (a jjarcel), wrap up. 

z8o6-y J, Bekksford Miseries Hutu. Life (1826) xii. 1 , 
I.abouring in vain to do up a parcel, with ..weak, bursting 
paper. x88s Century Mag. XXIV. 842/3 The peasants are 
bundles done up in mr caps. 

d. To disable, wear out, lire out. (Chiefly in 
pa. pple.) collotL 

2803 Nelson 27 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1845I V. 332 The 
Kent being done up, x8ia Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 55 
Horses and riders were completely done up. 2831 Jane 
Porter Sir E. .Seaward^ s Narr. 1 . 119 Wc were often 
langui^ what I called * done up *. 
o. To ruin financially ; to < smash up*, eolloq. 

180Z sporting Mag. X Vllf . too Done up. . Ruined 8y gam* 


doing up a debtor which none but a creditor could know, 
t6d. Do way (in Imperative). Obs. 
a. trans. To put away; to leave off, abandon, 
have done with. 

ax3po Cursor M. 13049 (Cott.) Do w.Ti fra |»e yon wicked 
womman. a iM Prose Psalter 2 I^way my wickednes. 
a 2542 Wyatt Poet, IVks, (t86i) 4 Arise for shame, do 
way your sluggardy. 2578 Scot. Poems 16/A C. II. 163 
Idolairte do way, do way. 
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b. cdtsoL or intr. To leave off, let alone, cease. 


>794 Staihi, Aer. XT. to Tlie niim)>cr of salnion . 
o^tugnt in the doaghs or cruives. .is Almost incredible. 1^5 
Crockkvt Men of MotUiags 203, 1 came down the west su‘ 


way \ said Srhir Holland. ‘ me think thow art not wise.* 
1314 Harclav Cyf. 4- (Percy Soc.) p. xi, Do 

way, Coridon, for Giuis luve let he. 

1 54. Do wltlial. ttfO\ To do to the contrary ; to 
withstand ; to help it. (In negative and Interrog. 
sentences.) Oh. 

*470^ Malory Arthur x. xxii, It was his owne desyre 
..and therfore 1 inyghtc not doo with alle for i huue done 
alle that 1 can and made them at accord, r 1570 Pride 
4* Lpwl., It wa.s agreed The crailes uian could not do there 
withal). 1596 MtrNDAY tr. Sih/ayns Orator 269 Hut wlwt 
can a woman doe witlutll, if men doe love her? 161 x 
Chavman May-day A iv, It is my iidiriTiity,and I cannot doe 
withal), to die for ’t. 

Dcf (d/7), .r^.l A1.SO 6-7 doo, 7 doo. [f. Do v.] 

^ 1 1. Commotion, stir, troiihle, fuss, Ano ; usually 
in phr. a deal of do. Ohs. ^Common in 17 th c.) 

[Aridng in part from erroneous resolution of /r/fc into n </#».] 
[1586 F i;r.\'k AYiii'. Gcntrie 71 It inakcih me laugh to 
see who! a diic this Herat rnakoth »>f nothing.] 1599 Mar- 
sioN Sco. V'i/ianie. j. iv, Without much doc. x6dx Dunt 
Patino. Heaven -jsR What a ninrri.'iKo, what .a mectiup, 
wh.at .1 d'te. 1631 Celestina 1. 9 Mccr’.s .a dc.al of doo 
indcr.de ! x666 Pitrvs Diaty 31 Mar., 'J'o my accounts, 

..but liord ! wliut a deal of do 1 h.ive to inidorstand 
any part of them, 1708 Mon la-x KaMais iv. Ixiv. ( 17371 
262 we find a .. Para.site making a heavy <]o, and .sadly 
railing. 

2 . flic action of doing, or that which i.s done ; 
deed, action, business. (Iiiefly in phr. to do one's 
dOi i.c. what one has to do, or what one can do. 
(Common c 1650 -80 ; now rare or arch^ 

1631 J. Hitkcms Anmn. P, joined 475 How licit once, for 
a fuTl'doe, 1 desire, .lo inake’il appeare Ictc.I. i6tt Crom- 
WKi.i, Lei. 4 Sept., Surely it's prubablc the Kirk has done 
their doo.^ 1664 Iknu-R t/nd. n. m. 95;* No sooner docs he 
peep into The World, bnl h»i h.i.s done his doe. 1669 IIalk 
yamenistne jmj The will, and the doe. 1830 Cahi.yi.i: 
Latier-d. Paniplu iv. 54 (HeJ r.an very well aflord to let 
innuiTiui'ulile iliiiial Costermoiigcr.s. .say all their .say about 
him, and do all their do. 

D. SouK-ihing done in a set or formal manner ; 
a performance, dial or imlgar. 

x8r8 Crar-en Dialect, Do,.. a fete, *a fo.'ifol grand do’. 
1831 Lincoln^ Herald 15 July 4/3 At the great Do, or 
Doment, fas it was called in other d.'ty.s; and is noW', in 
some plac(^s,i in Ijonor of the Whig Miiii.siry. 1890 Placard, 
(Wlnlrrton, I.iticolnsh. ) Il.nrkwoith's ‘Do’.. the most popu- 
lar of lor.al entertainments. 1894 Hah. C.mnk Manxman 
v 6 o * 'f.«5\vcd her out lo see the do, it's like j 

3. A cheat, fraud, swindle, imposture, slan^. 

1835 Dickkn'.s Sh. Boz, UrokePs Man tl.).), 1 thought it • 

was a do to get me out of the house. 1837 Piclno, xlviii, 
‘A disgrnciifnl imposition observed the oul lady. 'Nothing ! 
hut a do', remarked Martin. 1854 Doyi.k lirmvn, yones. 1 
and Koh'nsion 15 Expressing his opinion that the whole con- 
cern is .1 ‘ do ' and a * sell '. 

If See also Deuuiko-do. 

Bo (d/?«), Mns. [arbitrary.] The syllable ; 
now commonly used in solinization instead of Ur, 

10 denote the first note (kcy-nole) of the scale | 

(movable Do ) ; or in some cases the note C, the ' 
key-note of the * natural * scale (fixed Do). (In ; 
Tonie Self a commonly spelt doh^ 1 

^ 1754 Dh t. Arts 4r Sc. I_I. 957 Do, in music, a note of the ; 
it:ilian scale, corresponding to ut of the cumniun giimut. 
1844 Hauh.am Ingol. Leg., Netley Abbey 32 'J’heh, you ' 
know, 'I’hcy'd a moveable Do, Not a fi.vcd one .as now. 

Gbovk Diet. Mus.. Do. the syllable used in Italy and ; 
England in solfaing instr.ad of Ut . . .said by Ei-lis to have 
been the invention of G. H. Duni..w'ho died i66(). 

Do., alibrcviation of Ditto. 

1730 6 Hailfy (foliol, Do, is frequently us'd by merchants 
and iradc.sineu for Ditto. 

Do, doa, obs. forms of Doe. 
llBoab, duab (d^’u ah, d/7‘ab). [Pers. .and Urdu | 
Ur>i^ j dodb, lit. * two waters * ; used in India of the ; 
tongue of land between the Ganges and Jumna, and 
of similar tracts in the Punjab, etc.] The * tongue ’ , 
or tract of land between two confluent rivers, 

1803 Wkllini.ton Disp. (1844) I, 605 (Stanf.) That you : 
should tr.An5port your company . . into the doo.Ah between i 
[that river] and the God.iycry. 1814 Hkuer Oml. (18281 : 
II. 4 An eligible methud of travelling in the Dooali. 

Hi'Rnks Tray. Bokhara (ed. a; III. 319 Cotton .. i.s i 
chiefly produced in the ‘doab’, between the .Sutlege an<l 1 
Be,As Rivers. 1854 H. G. I.ath am Aa//r'<r A’/f/rf A' //w/V/;/ 
Rmp. i7;rThc Doab, Entre Rios, or Mesopotamia, Ijoundcd I 
by the rivers Obi and Irli.sh. x8S9 1 ^- IbrniOH Centr. | 
Afr. in *)ml. Oeoe. Soc. XXIX. 72 Khulu proper . . begins | 
with a Do.ah. iNoir. This useful word, whicli means the 1 
land about the bifurcation of two streams, has no English 
e^ivaleiit. .[and] might )je n.^turali^ed with advantage. | 

Doable (d/7 ab 1), a. [f. Do v. + -able.] | 

1 . Ibat can be done ; pnacticablc. ' 

£1449 Pkc^k Repr. i. vii, 37 A lawe ..which is doable ! 

and not oonli knowecildc. x6xi Cotck., .dneahlc, 1 

effectable.^ 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Prt Proem iii. 23 A right I 
noble instinct of what is doable .and what is not double j 
never forsakes them. 1883 SirvENisoN .9iAv‘»7///r.> .SV. 112. j 

2. Capa ble of being * done * or victimized : see Do v. 1 

11 f. I 

xlja R. S. SuRTKES Spouge'^s Sp. Tour x. Every man has ! 
bis weak or ‘ do-able * point. j 


Doagb, doaoh (d<zx)* 

kiiownj A salmon-wcir. 


[Derivation un- 


Crockkvt Men of Mossluxgs 203, 1 came down the west side 
I of the water of Ken, by the duachs. 

j i’Doai*re. Ohs. [a. OK. doaire (iith c. in 
I Liltre), donaire dower.] District allotted, inrovince 
I assigned, after the fashion of .a dower. 

’393 Gowkr Conf. III. 127 I'ho Signes. .must, .worth In 
I govern.'incc of that doaire, Libra ihei lum and Sagittaire. 

i Doak, Doal.e, obs. forms of I>>kk, Dole. 

Do-all (d/7 ol). [f. Do V. + All.] One who 
! manages the wnole business ; a factotum. 

1633 D. Kogrrs Treat. Sairantents 11. 7 It is conscience 
whi^ Is the du-oll in the sotile. x85< Fullkk Ch. Hist. 

I II. V. § 20 Dunsian was the Ibwi-Hl at Court, Wing 
! the Kings Trca.surer, Ch.'inccllour, Counsellour, Confes.sour, 
j .'ll! things. 1701 J. jAfK.suM Let. in Pepys' Diary (1879) 
j VI. 233 ’rhe Cardinaf is the do-all. 
i Doand, obs. f. doing, pr. ppic. of Do v. 

I Doar, obs. form of Dor, Doku. 

I Doatp -er, -illff, etc. : see Dote, etc. 

I Dob(dpb}.z^. [v.ariaut of Dam.] - Dam t'.J 5. , 

! x8at J. W. Mahtkrs Dick 4* Sat Ixxxii. in Kent. Dial.. 

: So <lcn 1 dobb’d him down the stuff. x88i Cbrtj. I areer 
i .She deliberately lifted up her off hind-leg, .'iiul ‘dobbod' 

! it down into the milk-pail. 

! Dob, obs. form of Dull v. 

Dobash, variant of Di banh. 

Dobbor (df/*b9i). l\.S. local, [a. Du. dohher 
j float, cork.] The float of an anglers fishing-Jiue. 
1809 VV. Irvinc Kukherb. ii. v. (1849) 113 He floated on 
the waves. . like .'in angler’s dohher. 

Dobbin vAp'hin^. [Ihe proper n.ame Dobbin 
i (dim. of Dob. .altered forms o( A obin, Aob, dim. of 
I Robert) as a jiet name. Sense 2 may be a di.srinct 
word ; tlicre me other clLilectal uses.] 

1. An ordinary draught or farm horse; .sometimes 
contempt mu sly. an old horse, a jade. 

X596 SiiAKS. Men/t. V. 11. it. 100 Thou h.ist got more haire 
on thy chin, then Dobbin my pliilhorsc has oil his talle. 
jB 6 a Sala Aceepted Addr. 229 The il:i])plcd dobbins wink 
la2ily. 1871 Miss Mim.<ick Pair P'raiiee 5 liils of shiny | 
limss . .Jangling aliout their fore logs, in a fashion which 
British T>obhin would never .subnul to. 

1 b. attrib., as dobbin-cart, an Irish four-wheeled 
I carriage used for travelling, and generally drawn 
by two horses ; dobbin-whoola, the large hind 
wheels of a timber cart (Cheshire Gloss. 1884''-. 

2. A small drinking- vessel. 

179a Centl, Mag. LXl 1. 1. 179 A . . quantity of plate . . 10 
ailver tankards, o cans, 14 silver dobbins. tSas J. Maksui-.n 
Skeitkes Plarh Life icd. 3) 02 A little bre.id .'Uicl chcosc and 
a dobbin, or ahouf a gill of Welsh ale. 

Dobby, dobbie (dp-bi;. [peili. a playful aj)- 
idication of the proper name Dobbie, dim. of Dob, 
altered forms of Robbie, Rob; cf. Dobbin.] 

1. A silly old man, .a dotard, a booby, dial. 

1691 N/CH0L.S0N 0 /oss. North, ill Ray N. ('. Words 140 A' 
Dobliy, Stnlius, P'atuus . . senex deerrpitns 4- de/irans. 
1787 in Grosk Pnrvim, Ctoss. 

2. A hou.sehold sprite or apparition suiiposcd to 

haunt certain premises or localities; a brownie. 
dial. (In Sussex called Master Dobbs.) . 

x8ix J. B, S. Mokritt Let. to Scott 28 Dec. in Lockhart. ' 
She. .became ,a ghost, .under the very poetic «iw// deguerte 
of Mortham Dobby, x8aa W. Ikvino Braeeb. Hall xvi. 
136 An ancient grange .. Rummsed .. to be h.'iunted by a 
dqlibie. i8ax Scott Fa’ctil x, The Dobby’s Walk was ; 
within the innabited domains of the Hall. ; 

3. Weaving. An attachment lo a hiom for wea ving ! 

small figures (i, c. from twelve to thirty-si.K tlircads) ' 
similar in principle to the Jacquanl .aifachmerit. 
Hence dobby- loom, -machine. \ 

1878 A. Barlow' Weaving xxvi. 279 A small J.acqu.Trd ; 
m.'icninc, or dobby, was introduced in llic silk Imde in ' 
1830 by Mr. S. Dean. t88a Standard 7 .Sei»l. 2/3 The 
‘dobbies ' a modification of the Jmxuiard- -were also shown. . 

Dobchick(ln, obs. forms of DABoim.K. j 

Dobee, -ie, var. ff. Dhobi, Indian washerman. j 

x8x6 * (JiMZ ’ Grand Masterwn. 230 Dobics, .md hurrawa’s, i 
and cooRes. <(1847 Mrs. .SriEKwixio Lady of Manor II. j 
xiii. T27 l.iiien as W'hitc .’uid delicate a.s an Indian doWc | 
could in.akc it. i 

IlDo'bla. Obs. exc. Hist, [.Sp. : cf. doble dou- ! 
ble.] An obsolete .Spanish gold coin. I 

(1399 Dobla, a peecc of money called a double j 

containing 23 rials and a lialfe, of Eiiglisfi money ten .shil- j 
lings ten pence halfcpcnir.l 18x9 W. Irving Granada i. 
(18505 22 (Siaiif.) All annual tribute of twelve thou.sanrj ! 
dublas or pistoles of ^old. 1838 Pkcsitott P'erd, 4 * Is. ; 
II. II. V. 343A Rubstaniuil donative of gold doblas. 

Doble, Dobler, Dobl©t(te, obs. ff. Doi.tblk, etc. 
Dobgon (dp'bs-in). U.S. An angler's name for . 
the larva of Coiydalus cor nut us, a North American 1 
ncuropterous insect allied to the May-fly, also of | 
other sfiecies of the family Sialulae. | 

X889 in Century Diet. I 

Dobule (dp bi/ri). Ichthyol. [ad. mod.L. Do- 
Imta , Gesner'.] A North American s^iccies of dace 
(l.euciscHS dobtila). 

[1753 CiiA.MDERs Cycl. Snpp., Dobulai] 1864 in Webster. 

Dooe, var. of Dosb. Obs. 
fDoceamu'r. Obs. [F. douce amour, sweet 
love.] Sweetheart. J 

i:x3so Sir Beues r6i He hire clepciie doceainiii, j 


Doced (in Phillips), var. of Douoet, Ohs. 
Docent (d^wsent), a. and sb. [ad, L. docent-em, 
pr. pple. of docere to teach.] 

A. aJj, That teaches or instructs ; teaching. 

1 1639 1 .Aiuj Agst. Fisher 9 33 (L.) The churcli here is taken 

, ..as it is docent and regent. 184$ R. ami lion Pop. 

; P.dui. ix. (ed. ?) 231 .S|>eci.'il re.-isons ni.Ty he found against 
the diH:t‘nt autliority and right of any Established Church, 
j B. sb. In some American universities and col- 
! leges, a recognized teacher or lecturer not on the 
salaried stnff ; usually a post-graduate student who 
i is allowed to lecture in some special branch. [Cf. 

, Glt. privat docent, privale teacher, recognized by 
' a university.] 

1880 Nation (N. Y . ) XX X. 347 'I'lir. young doconts. wliose 
■ ‘.pci’-ially i.s Sfiuitir philology. 1890 Boston (Mas&) yrnf. 

13 Sepl. 4/1 Dovviil in Psyrhi il.igy lU Cl.'iik ITnivcputy, Woi- 
I 1803 Ktgisier ( hieago L'niv.. Doreut in .Spanish, 

I Docent in Clicniisiry, T.>ix;cnt in Biblical Literature, tetc.]. 

1 Docer(e, ol>s. Ibrm of I)os.sk.u. 

I !l Docotss (dt?s/*t/), sb. j^l. Dal. Hist. [mcd. 

' L., a. (Jr. AoKrjral, f. boKt-ttp U) scum, appear.] 
An e-irly sect of heretics, who held that Christ’s 
! body was not human, but cither a jih.antom, or of 
j real but celestial .sidist.'ince, 

j t8i8-ai J. Pye Smith .S’ttipf. Test, Messiah (1879) III. 
i IV. 134 The doctrines of the Tiocctu:. 1831-3 E. Burton 
j J.Ct t. Feet. Hist, xii. The e.Trliest Gnostics, .called Duoct.c. 
bflievid the hoily of Jesus lo have Ik'cm .. eiihr.r a incve 
o^cal illusion, or . . something uthcre.il and impalpsiblc. 

Docetic -/■•tik •,//. .Sec .also Dokktic. 

' [f. prec. + -It?.] Of or pertaining to the Dot etx. 

1846 Trench xvii. (1862) 289 Jl i.s a tlocctic view 

of die PLT.SUU of Christ, which cfniceives of his body as 
perni.Tiiently exempt from the law of gravity. 1855 Mii.man 

J. at. Clir. IV. vii. note. An argiiineiil for Ghrist's resd 
liiiinnnity against llu- l>(>c( tic sects, 

I IcJice Doce'tloJilly adv. . according to the Docetx. 
1887 Johnson Autbpta Plater 178 Christ acdinlly .md 
not merely docetically risen in the flesh. 1894 .Mririii'iL 
tr. //iipvntk's Hist. Dogma v. 270 note, ]J« taught do- 
cetic.'.'illj' about Cbn'si. 

Docetism (dtJS/-liz’m> [f. .as Jirec. + -ism.] 
The doctrine or views of the Docetw, 

185s Milma.n Lai. Chr. tv. vii, A kind of Docetism— 
asserting the unreality of the body of the .Saviour. 1879 
Kakkar .SY. t'aul II. 517 ntyfe, There may he .t .silent ciui- 
do.muation of iiaiiiient Docetism in tlrOouitTO', (1 Tim, ii. f,\ 
So Dooetiat (di^srtisl', a follower of docctic 
teaching. 3>oo«tlatlo (dV^/ri’islik), rt. ^ Dottrenr. 
Pooetise (iD.s/*ti:»iz), 7 '. tmns,, to represent doccli- 
c.ally, rcg.ard as jihaiitasmal. 

1880 Putyil. Brit. XI. 736 Tlir.se Docctists. .h.ad a whole 
serie.s of successors in the early church, 1886 Retf, Oct. 
l^B.'l^ilidcs dnceli/ed the humanity. 

Doebmiao (dp'kmilk), a. .and sb. Gr. Pros. 
[ad. CJr. hoxyittKos, f. hbxtuos pert.aining to a 
or hand’s-breath.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a dochmius \ composed 
of dochmii, i.e. of iientasy liable feet of which Uic 
typical form is ^ - w B. sb. A foot or verse 

of this description. Hence Dochmi’aoal //., con- 
nected with (in quot., learned in) dochminc verse. 

*775 Ash, Dochmaic a. and sb. 18a 1 Blackw. VITI. 
683 ‘ The. inost doHchminc.'d .Si-idlcrus Hiat most fai etc 
.scholar being p.Triicularly sul>rmie upon the dochmius. 1844 
r.i.cK & Fi-nriN tr. Mnnk^ Metres 255 The dochmiac 
systems are veiy fmpient in the. Greek ilraumti.sts. 1867 

K. C. Jkhr .Sophoites' Plectr.i (1870) 22/1 The normal 
dochmi.TC. tbid. s$/t A dochmiac verse. 

Docht, obs. pa. 1 . of Dow V. 

Dochtor, obs. form of Daijohtem. 

Dochtie, -ilie, obs. ff. Douohj y, -ilt. 
Docibi'lity. v Obs. [f. next + -ITV ; cf. late L. 
docibi litas (Isidore), f. doribilis Docimle.] Capacity 
or aptne.ss for being taught ; teachableness. 

Coleridge differentiates dtteibility * aptness to he taught ' 
from docility * willingnc.ss to be (aiiglit *. 

1607 Toi'kki.i. Donrf. Beasts 11658) 162 Tbis beast is . . of 
. .wonderful meekness and dodbi lit y. rtifigx Boyds Wks. 
VI. 4.f6(K.) 'I'o persons of docibility, the real cbaracier may 
be easily taught in a few rbays. 1815 t-Of euiihu*. Aids 
Rejl. (1843) 1 . 14B Humility is ibe s-ifesi gruuud of docility, 
and docility the Kiiresr promi.se of docibility. 

Docible (dp-sib’l), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. docibil-is 
teachable, f. doe’ere to teach : see hlk ] 

1. Apt to be taught ; teachable, docile ; sub- 
missive to teaching or tmining, tradable. 

*549 Latim/'R zud Sernt. be/. Pdw. / 7 (Arh.) 70 I.orde, 
Rayed he, Da mihi e or docile. He asked a docibir herte. 
160X Hoi.la.xij Pliny 1 . 293 .Linnets. , be very ilociblc. 1644 
JVIii.roN Edne. Wks. (1847) ‘>9 '-' 'fbeir icriderrst and most 
dodhlc age. 1783 Haii.ks Antlj. Chr. Ch. iv. 147 A young 
and docibic philosopher. 

t b. Con.st. of, to. in. Obs. 

1617 Bp. Hall Quo Uadis iil, J'his age.. is therfore more 
docibic of euill. J. Haywarp tr. Biondl s Promena 168 

The 1 ‘rince, docible in such like disciplines. 1768^ 74 'I'ccker 
JA, Nat. (185?) II. 53/ Persons. .nio>i d»»ciblcto instruction. 

2. Capable of licing imparted tiy teaching. 

1659 Stanley Hist. PMlos. ID. iii. 82 CoiporealU are not 
docuile uor .’tdmit C'-rtair) knowledge, a 1670 H ackkt Abp. 
Williams 1. -’8 Lt arniiig anything that is docible. 

DoxibleneSS. ? Obs. [f. prcc. + -NK 8 .s.] The 
quality of being docible or teachable; docibility. 

1638 Baker tr. Bahae's /,i 7 /. (1654) III. 122 , 1 have m least 
docuilciicsse enough lo leariie of them that which 1 know not. . 
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x6s3 H. Morp W///. ir vfii. (i66?) 64 The horse's 

. .Si>tcil. .iiis docihlenecs ;«nd desire of glory and praise. 

j}ocile tlff'itiJ), a. [a. F. tiocile (r6tli 

c. in H.itz.-DarinJ, ad L. doctlh easily (.aught, f. 
i/ot rn to teach.] 

1 . Apt to be taught; ready and willing to receive 
iiistniclion ; teachable. 

1483 Caxtom Leg. 71 h/a Gyue to me th3'scruaunl a 
herte dcx-^Ie, x^5 Jas. I Ess. i\n'sie (Arb.) 54 The cause 
why (docile Reader) 1 hnue not dedicat this snort treatise, 
(etc.). 1616 B. Fonson tr. ffor 4 u e A rt Pivirif W )ts. (Rtldg.) 
735/i I’he docile mind may soone thy precepts know. x6a9 
UoNNii: Serw. Matt. vi. 21 A p.'irnil, or n st.ire, docile birds, 
and of pregnant imitation. 1751 Johnson HawhUr No. 147 
p 3 Flattering comparisons of my own proficiency with thai 
of others . . less docile by nature. 1845 .S. Ansi in Ranke's 
Hist Ref. I F F. 495 His docile and intelligent pupil. 

b. Submissive to training; tmctablc, manage- 
able. 

1774 Goi.ns.M. Hat. Hist. (1776) IFF. 21 'The Iiisoii breed 
is .also more expert and docile than ours. 1835 Urk Phihs. 
Manuf. 150 Inis .. work .. is now disch.argcd by j’oung 
children, .substituting cheap and docile labour for what 
dear, and sometimes refractorj'. x8oi F.. Pkacock .V. /?>•/>/. 
Uon II, 78 The docile wife would obey without a luiirinur. 

0. Const. or itf. rare. 

1847 R. SrAPYi.TOM Juvenal xiv. 255 I'o fall Into foulc 
vices we are dwill .all. 1718 VvAosi Salomon iii. 478 .So<in 
docile to the secret acts of ill With smiles 1 would betray. 
i86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 111 . ix. i. 69, 1 am docile 
to follow your advice. 

2 . trafisf. of things: Yielding readily to trcal- 
ment ; easily managed or dealt with ; tractable. 

*795 RaHn's Gardens 278 iJocil Cypresses, dispos’il 
with ease, 'J’ake whatever handsome f irm ymi please. x86i 
P. Brooks Candle of Lord 1 7 'hc docile w.ax acknowledges 
that the subtle flame is its m.astcr. 1884 L. Hamilion 
Mexican Handhk. 95 The ores are clocile and contain nihy- I 
silver and sub-sulphides. | 

Hence Do'ollely tnh. 

x868 Lockat-r Cytiilfwiu's Heavens fed. 3) 4.1 The Sun . . | 
now tells his own story . - so docilely. T, Hariiy I 

Kihelherta (1890) 42 ‘Tn.mk you said Picotec, docilely. j 

Docility [a<l. F. don'Ht f [t f,i\i c. in ! 

Ilatz.-Dann.'i, ad. L. doci/itaHem, i.dodiis Docit.F..] j 
Docile quality, a. Aptness to In; taught ; readiness I 
to receive instruction ; teachablenes.s. | 

X360-78 Rk. JJisii/t. C/i. Scot. (1621) 4t Tryall being . 
taken whether the spirit of docility be in them Lchildren 
of the poore) found, or not. <x x6x9 ForiikRUv .-IMcfo;/. 11. j 
xiv. S 5 (1622) Nature may giuc the gift of d(x:ilily to 1 
vs : but God giueth the gift of docility to it. 1748 liAR tLEV , 
Obserr. Man 11, iv. 379. 1750 John.son Ranmer No, 70 f 1 
He that has neither acuteness nor docility,, is a wretch , 
without USB or value. 1849 Macallay Hist. Eng-. I. ii. 173 ? 
Tact and docility m.ade no part of the character of Cl.arcn- i 
don. To him I^n^dand was still the Fbigland of liis youth. ! 

b. Amenability to training or treatment; sub- j 
missivenessto management ; tractability, obedience. 

1603 Holland /V/</« in 7 /'.s il/tir. 787 (R.) That w-hich thr. 
elephant learneth . . who:»e docility is exnihiied unto us in 
the theaters. 1796 AFoksk Antt-r. Geog. II. 525 'Che docility 
of these birds in employing their, .jw/wers, at the command 
of the (isbermen. 18x4 Soeiurv Roderick xxv, Rod* r’u k’s 
own Ixiltlf.-horsc. .frutii bis master’s hand liad wont to feed, j 
And with a glad docility obey His voice famili.'ir. x88s I 
R. Bcchanan Annan It'afer xxx, M.arjone bore her lot ; 
with exemplary docility and chHracteri'.tic gentleness. 

tDo*cilizo, V. Oh.-'-'* [f. Docii.K + -ize.] 

(rans, *To make docible, teachable, tractable’ 
^Blount Glossop-. 1656;. 

DocixnastlC (d|7sima;:'stik\ a. [ad. Gr. 
IManic 6 % pertaining to examination or scrutiny, f. 
toHifjLd(eiv to essay, examine, scrutini/c : cf. mod. 
1.1. docimastutts (in ars dodmastud), F. dodmas- 
iiquej] Of or pertaining todocimasy ; proving by 
experimental tests; sfec. of or pertaining to the 
assay of metals. 

1758 A. Reid tr. Mac*juer's Chew. 1 , 177 The Dorimasiic 
urt .. in making small Assays of ores. X776 Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 266 Platina mixed with lead was put .. in a doci- 
mustje furnace. ^ x8oa Chknkvix ifnd. XCII. j:!7 A revolu. ‘ 
tion in docim.a.st!c clicniistry. X878 Ir. LeecTyi-x's Sc. ^ Lit. 
Mid. Ajces J27 'J’hc chemical p.art. .the d(x.iitiastic part. 

Doeima’flticol, /7. [f. as prec. + *AL.] j 

■■prec. I 

1753 Chamber.s CycL Sufp. s. v., T'hx:imnstic;.al experi- i 
ments, see Assaying, j 

Docimafly (<V'Kima.si). [mod. ad. Gr. boKifutala 
examination, scrutiny, 11. of action f. SoKtfi&{eip to 
examine : cf. morl.L. docimasia^ F. dodmade.'\ 1 

1 . Gr. Anti.]. A judicial intjuiry ;esp. at Athens) 
into the character and antecedents of aspirants for 
public oflicc or citizenship. 

2 . The art or practice of assaying metallic ores, 
i.c. of separating the metallic substance from foreign 
ailmixture, and determining the nature and quantity 
of constituent metal. 

lx8ox Chknkvix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 107 note^ C.arbf>ne 
can ^ of no consequence .. in humid docimasiu.] x8oa 
/a>*/4r as it was II. Ixix.'^Bi To n.aturalizc in France 
mineralogy, docimacy, and metallurgy. 1878 tr. Lacroix's 
. applications of chemistry to 

8.^ The art of ascertaiuing the properties and 
purity of drugs ; also of determining by physiolo- 
gical tests whether a child has been bom alive 
tir not. 1847 in C^RAia. 


I Docimology (dinsim^ ldd^i). [f. Gr. Sdniftos 
examined, tested + -i.^msv.] A treatise on the art 
of assaying metallic substances, or on certain ques- 
tions in obstetrics ; see prec. 

1847 Craig. 

Dociouil (d^‘»‘J;9s), a. f/.A. iocai. [Related to 
next.] Docile, amenable to order. 
a x86o H. Spirit of Thues^ IVestern Life (Bart 1 eti\ 

I was so mad . . I can hardly keep my tongue docious now 
; to talk about it. 

{ Docity.(A^’»Tti). i/iW. Also 7 dossety, 9 dos- 
■ sity. [Origin doubtful : supposed to be an altera- 
i tion of dod/ilyi] Docility ; quickness of compre- 
hension; ‘gumption*. 

x68r Mrs. Bkhn False Count ii. i, With good instructions 
I shall improve ; I tliank Heaven, 1 have I lossety, or so. 
1687 — Lucky Chance 11. i, Were you a rascal of Docity 
you wou’d invent a way. 1746 [see l>Acaiv]. 1786 Weslkv 
IVks. (1872) XII. 155, I cannot lielp it, if people have no 
docity. 1787 Gbosk Protdnc. Gloss., Docity, docility, 
imick comprehension. Glouc. xSas Mrs. F#. Hewlett 
' Cottage Copnfortsyy. 40 If she has but. .dticity or gumption, 
that is, if she lias got the use <»f her wits and^ the use of hiT 
hands. 1838 Haithukton C/tvknt. I. 243 She's all docity 
jist now, keep lnjrsf». x886.S'. U'. Line. Gloss, s.v.. She seems 
I to linve no mind, no dossity whatever. 

i llook (tVk sb} I^'oims : i doocd, 4-5 dokke, | 
dok, 4- dock. [OE. docce^ pi. and inflected sing. 
doccan\ app. Common WGcr. or OTcut.: cf. MDii. 
dockcy in comb, docke-ldaederen 'petasites*, Ger. 
docken -blatter the common dock, ODa. Adokke « 
OF. iadocct water-dock; also OF. doquty doke, 
doeque, inod.Norm. deque^ the Patience dock or | 
Monk’s rhubarb. So Gael, doglia burdock.] 

1 . The common name of various sjxjcies of the 
genus Rumex (N.O. Polygonacex), coarse weedy 
herbs with thickened rootstock, sheathing stipules, 
and })anicled racemes of incon.spicuous greenish 
flowers, a. Without qualifying word itsually the 
common dock (A‘. obtnsifolius)^ well known as the 
popular antidote for ncltlc-stings. 

cxooo Sax. Leecful. II. 218 Sumc betan o)>I>e doccan on 
Xeswettnm wine seoJiaS. 1398 Trevika Barth. De P. R. 
•xvii. xciii. (1495)661 AI maiicre Dockys hcele sm5'tyngB of 
.Scurpion!>. 14.. Lat. Eng. I'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 6fj2/i 
Perdiila, a dokke. xs6aTHKNERy/cn^a/ii.i2ia,We have the 
great kinde of Duck, which the vnicarned tokc for Kebarbe. 
X599 SiiAKS. Hen. l\ V. ii, 52 Hatefujl Duck.s, rough 
'rhtstles, Kcksj'es, Burres. x6tt Spuko /fist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xvii. (1632) 876 Vet found no dockc to rub out the smart. 
xysS Swift Pastoral J)ial. Wks. 1755 III. 11, 203 Cut down 
the dock, 'twill sprout ag.ain. 1879 IIesra Stwktton 
Through Needle's Eye I. 'The grounds and gardens., 
were overiji'own with nettles and docks. 

b. \N’illi descriptive epithet : Piddle Dock, 
from the shape of the leaves, R. fukher ; 
Golden Dock, K. mariHmus\ Patience or 
Passions Dock, R. Patientia\ also locally aji- 
plifd to Polygonum Bistorta\ Bod Dock, R. 
sanguineus ] Sharp or Sour Dock, R. acetosa, 
sorrel; Swamp Dock, R, vertidllatus \ Water 
Dock, /v . JJydrolapathum ; White Dock, R. 
salidfolius \ Yellow Dock, R. crispus. Many | 
species were already distinguished in OE. j 

i:iooo.Sa.r. Lcechd. I. 132 Herb, xxxiv, Wudu docce j 
I MS. Harl. 5294 Sur doc;cel..p.as vryrte be man lapatitim ^ \ 
ndrum Ham.an wudu donee iiemncS. Ibid. 1 1 . 122 pa fealwan ! 
d«Tct an lUiTpa rcadan. Ibid. \W. 2P\DnrhAiloss., Oxila. j 
secarpe docce. CX400 '/«/. 7 .c«"c iii. ix. (1537) 360 , 
The frutc of the sourc dockc. xe/i^Calh. Angl. xo-t^fx A ledi . 
J.)nk, tap/aciutn, X548 Turner Natnes of Herbes 69 In 
englibh Waterdocke or shiWfidorkc. 1578 Lytk Dodoens \. 
iv. 55S The sliarpepoyntcd Dorkc or Patience, groweth in 
wette moyst nigdowcs. X597 Gkrakue Herbal it. Ixxxi. 
387 Sourc Docke called Sorrel. x6ox Holland Pliny xix. 

VI. tR.), The root of the hcarb patience or garden docke. .is 
knowne to run downe in the ground three cubits deepe. 

2 . Also in the popular names of other coarse 
])lnn(s of similar habit, as Dove Dock, coltsfoot 
( Tiissilago P'ar/ara ) ; Bound Dock, common 
mallow {Malva sylveslris ) ; Spatter Dock, yellow 
pond-lily {Nttphar advend) ; Velvet Dock, mul- 
lein ( fferbasium Thapsus). Also BuRnocK, Caw- 
ikick, Elf-dock, etc. 

c xooo Asr.KRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 136 Nitnphea, 
r..ad<x:ca. 171a ir. f'ometf Hist. Drugs I, 27 'I’hc great, 
common round Dock, which many People cultivate. 

3 . phr. In dock, out nettle ; orig. a charm uttered 
to aid the cure of ncttlc-stings by dock-leaves; 
t hence, in allusion to the full phrase used, a pro- 
verbial expression for changcableness and incon- 
stancy {obs.). 

The charm to lie repeated during the rubbing procesH ifi 
* Nettle in, dock out, Dock in, nettle out, Nettle in, dock 
out, Dock rub nettle out ’ (M 4 Q. Ser. i. III. 133), 
c 1374 Chai.'Ckm Troylus iv. 4a) (461) But kanstow pleycn 
raket to and fro, Netle In, dokke out, now this now ^t, 
P.andnre? a 1553 Uuall Royster D. 11. Ui.(Arb.) ^4 , 1 can 
not skill of sucn^aungeable mettle. There h nothing with 
them but in docke out nettle. x 6«3 MrtiDLRTON More 
Dissemblers iv. i. 233 Ih this my in dock, out nettle T a x6s6 
Bp. Andrkwf.s .Sertn. ^91 (N.) Off and on, fast or loose, in 
docke, out nettle, and m nettle, out docke. 17x5 tr. Ctess 
D'Aunoy's Wks. 430 'I’hey had been in Dock out Nettle 
above forty and forty Times. 

4 . atlrib. and Co f nit., as dock-leaf ^ -root; also 


dook-bur, the flower-head of the burdock ; dook- 
oresB, nipplewort {Lapsana eotnmunis); dock- 
fork, -iron, a tool for digging out the roots of 
docks; dook-nettle, the lesser stinging nettle 
{llrtica ureni)\ dook-aorrel, the sour dock, 
{Rumex aeetosa) ; dock-worm, a grub found on 
docks, used ns a bait by anglers. 

i6u Sherwood, The ^dock-burre or burre-docke, Bardane. 
xjto Shelvockk Foy. rottnd World 55 The sea-egg .. 
nearly resembles a dock-hurr. X897 Gukardk Herbal 11. 
xvi. (1633) 25s *Docke Creeses is a wildc wort or pot herbe. 
1850 Beck's Florist Feb. 39 Eradicating this weed with a 
small in.struinent like a ^dock-fork. x8^ J. Baxter lAhr. 
Praet. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 389 The root must be completely 
taken out by the *dock-iron. x6x3-xa W. Browne Brit. 
Pasi.u.xx. (K.), He suckt it with his mouth.. and softly 
gan it bimlc With *dock-leaves. e 1165 Voc. Plants in Wr.- 
Wiikker 5117/39 Dormentitle, i. ortie gricsche, i. ^docncttle. 
1886 Mary l.rN.4Kii.L Ha^wi under Hill m Good Words 
301 'J’hc ‘tlock-sorrcl stood with its maroon .spires in the air. 
x6S3 Walton Angler iv. 95 'J'he Flagworm, the 'Dock- 
worm, the Oakworm. 

Dock (dt’k'), sb!t‘ Forms: 4 dok, 6-7 dooke, 
6- dock. [Identical with mud.Icel. dockr short 
stumpy tail (llaldorsscn). Ulterior etymology 
obscure. Cf. Fris. dok bundle, bunch, ball (of 
twine, straw, etc.), LG. dokke bundle (of straw, 
i thread), skein of yarn, mod.G. docke bundle, .skein, 
plug, peg.] 

1 . The solid fleshy part of an animars tail. 

c 1340 Gatv. 4 Gr, Knt, 193 pe tayl . . boundeii bothe 
wytha bande of a bry^t grene, Dubbed wyth ful dcre .stonez, 
as )>c dok lasted. x6ox Hoi.lano Pliny I. 352 Asse.s hauc 
I the said docke or rumpe longer than horses. xtS^ Sir T. 

I Uhownk /'send. F.p. in. xvii. 150 \Vc conjecture ihr age of 
Horses from joynts in their dockes. x8^ Farmer's Mag. 
Jan. 59 Hips witic, and rumps and docks good. 

2 . a. A piece of leather harness covering the 
clipped tail of a horse, b. The crupper of a saddle 
or harness ; see also cjuot. 1874. 

c X340 [sec prcc:.]. 16x7 Markham Cental, v. 31 You shall 
buckle on his breastplate and his crooper. . tlicn you shall 
lace on his .sakcr or docke. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supf., 
Dock, in the manege, is used for a large case of leatlier. . 
which .serves it [the tail] for a cover. The F rench call the 
Dock, troHSsequeue. sj/By Grose I*rmdnc. Gloss., Dock, a 
crupper to a .saddle. Devon. 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch., 
Dock .. the divided piece forming part of the crupper, 
through which the horse's tail is inserted. 1888 W. Somerset 
Wora-bk., Docks the crupper of either saddle or harness. 

+ 3 . transf. of human beings: The rump, but- 
tocks. Obs. 

X508 Kennedy Flyfing w. Dunbar 484 A rottyn crok, 
louse of the dok. f rost of 1683-4, 32 One’s heels fly 
up, and down he’s on hi.s dock. 

t b. The skirt.R or * tails * of clothes. Obs. 
iSaa World i<f Child in I'todsley 1 . 247, 1 will not 
go to school. . For there heginneth a sorry feast, When the 
master should, lift my dock. ^ X5S7 'ro.sstR ickt Points Hush. 
xxvii, The drier, the Ics maidens dablith their dockes. 

f 4 . The fleshy part of a boar’s chine between the 
middle and the buttock. Ohs, 
xM in Phillips, 'i'hcnce in later Diets, 
t o. The pooj> or stern of a ship. Obs. rare. 

^ cxsfi$ L iNDKSAY (Pitscottic) C/tron. Scot. (1728) 108 She 
bare many canons, .two behind in her dock. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 158/13 Dock of a ship, 

6. A cut end of anything, e.g. of hair, (?) of a 
tree-trunk (Tusser) ; a stump ; an entl cut off. Now 
dial. 

*573 Twynk Aincid-x. Ddiijb, His hearc down shadow- 
ing ^led, but gold emhroyding hynds their docks. X573 
TfSSF.R Husb. xvii. (1878) 37 For chimney in winter, to 
btirnc vp their docks. 1755 Johnson, /Vyvv. the stump of 
the tail, which remains alter docking. x89t Baring-Goi'i.i^ 
.Strange Surrnvalsv. 112 [To] prevent .. the red-hot dock [of 
a wickj from spluttering on to the can^ct. 

t 7 . [f. Dock p.i] The act of cutting off ; ampu- 
tation. Obs. 

X867 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 133 The amputation smd 
dock of one memlxir forces the hloud. *7a7-Sx Chambers 
Cycl., Dock, Docking, in law, a means or expedient for 
cutting off an estate tail. 

Dock (d^^), sb.^ Forms : 6 dok, ()>7 docke, 
6 dock. [Found early in i6th c., also in i6th c. 
Du. docke, mod.Du. dok. From Du. and Eng. it 
has passed into other langs., Da. docke, Sw. docka, 
mod.Ger. dock, docke, mod-P*. dock, in 1679 deque. 
Ulterior origin uncertain. 

It has been variously compared with rare Iccl. ddkk, dekts 
pit, pool, Norw. dokk hollow, low ground, med. L. doea 
ditch, canal (Du Cange), Gr, 6o;(iF receptacle. See Skeat, £. 
Mtiller ; also Grimm, and Die/ h. v. Doga.^ 
ti. T'he bed (in the sand or ooze) in which a ship 
lies dry at low water ; the hollow made by a vessel 
lying in the sand. Obs, 

15x3 Dougus Mneis x. vi. aa Lat eucry barge do prent 
hyr self a dok. XS83 Stanyhurst Hint is 1. (Arb.) 35 Gnaunt 
iborth thy warrant in docks cure nauye too settle j L. liceat 
suhdncere clcusem\. ifiay Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 

1. i, A wet docke is any place where you may hale in a .ship 
into the oze out of the tides way, where ahee may docke her 
scife. *633 T. James Voy. 80 Shee nt a high water would 
fleet in her docke, though she were still dockt in the sands, 
almost foure foot. 

t 2 . (Apparently) A creek or haven in which 
ships may lie on the ooze or ride at anchor, 
according to the tide. Obs, 
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_IS|B Lkland I tin. 1. 53 Robyn Huddcii Bay, a Dofc or 
noKom of a Mile yt» Icnghth. 1579-te Nouth Plutarch 
<1656)536 When he had taken them [the pyrate^: ships] he 
brought them all into a Dock. 
fS, A trench, canal, or artificial inlet, t(» admit 
a boat, etc. Obs, 

(Sense in first quot. douhlfitl.) 

1634 s JlKhRiiTON '/VrttMChe.tham) 45 A chest Iwred full 
of holes., placed in a dock prepared for it. . Herein were fish 
kept. i6^ Gack IPest fwl, 40 The Dork or Trench being 
thus finished, the Vergantincs were calked. 1710 Dr For 
Crusoe I. ix, I . . resolv’d to cur a Dock, or Canal, to bring 
tiie Water up to the Canoe. 

4 . An artificial basin excavated, built round with 
masonry, and fitted with flood-gates, into which 
ships are received for purposes of loading and un- 
loading or for repair. 

Dry or ^raviu^ i/och, a narrow b.a.sin into which a single 
vessel i.s rereived, and from which the water is then 


Cleare of CiOst.s, adiom'd to afler-doomrs. 1610 B. Jonson 
/llch. V. iv, Here will be officers, presently ; betliinlre yon. 
Of some course, smfainely to scape ibe dink : For thethcr 
you’ll come else. 18*4 Ann, A*«x’. LX.V 1 . 40 The prisoner, 
after receiving the congratulations of several of bis friends, 
bowed, and retireil from the dock. 1838 J)ickkn.s O. 7 'foAt 
xliii, A dirty frowsy room, .with a dock fur the prisoners on 
the left hand. 1881 Skkjt. Ballanyinr /i.r/m xliii. 396 
( Hel had to nppu.ar arid suirundcr into the dock. 

atirib. 1838 Dickkns O. Tioist xliii, A j.ailer stood reclin- 
ing against the dock-rail. 

Dock (dpk), v.^ [f. Dock fA2] 

1 . Iram, To cut snort in some part, esp. in the 
tail, hair, or similar apjiendagc : to curtail. 

C1386 CiJAi'CRR Prol. 590 His tope was doked lyk a precst 
bifom. 1408 if 7 // 0/ dt' Brugfiv (Somerset Ho.\ Efiuum 
metim nigrum dokkeile. c 14^ Promp. Parr. 125/3 Duckyd 
t;iyle, dccaudatus. ^ 1564 HKr.o>i Party iVks. Gen. 


ch a single | 7 Admitting him unto the ministry . . witbniit 

c;u pumped ; docking, greasing, shaving. 1673K. Hmown .-Itr. yVar*. 72 
of repair. ■ '[’hey have vci-v’ good Horses . . but they never dtx.k iheiii. 


< Some! ime.s also used for building ships.) Wet di\ k, a large 
water-tight enclosure in which the water is maintained at 
the leycl^ of high tide, so tli.at vessels remain consUntly 
afloat in it. Floating; dock, a large floating structure that 
can be used like, a dry (lw:k. 

155a Hulokt, Docke where shippes be layed vp .indm.ide, 
fiauate, 1569 Stockkk tr. Diod. Sic. ti. xxiv. 76 Antigone 
..likewise caused iii mightic Docks to be cut out to build 
the sayil shippes in, 1591 Fkmcivai.i. .S'/. Diet,, Astillcro, 
a docke to build ships in, nanale. 16x7 Cavt-Smith Scattmu's 
Grant, i. 1 A Docke is a great pit or creeke by a harbour side 
. .with two great flou(l>|3^.ate.s built so .sironge and close, that 
the Docke may be dry till the ship lx: built or repaired, .and 
this is called a dry Docke. 1661 -a Prpys Diary 35 J-an., 
Sir N. Crisp’s project of making, .about Deplford. .a wcit- 
dock to hold 200 srdi of ships. 1758 Descr. 'Phawes afifl 
Docks are small H.'irlioiirs cut into the Ttaml. 1849 
Macaoi.av Hist. Fug. 1 . iii. 3.(4 Her endless clocks, ejuays, 
and w.nrehousff; arc among the woiule.rs of the world. 1868 
Daily Heivs 2 Sept., Mr. Campbell’s, .plan of an iron flojit- 
ing dry dock. 

jh^. 164a Mii.ton /l/r>/..SV;#fc 7 . viii. (1850297 He must cut 
out large docks .'ind creeks into lii; text to iml.ide the fijulish 
frigate of his un.seasonable aiilorilies. 

6. (Often //.) a. A range of clock -basins (sense 4^- 
together witlithe juljoining wharfs, warehouses and 
offices {commercial docks'), b. 'I’he whole establish- 
ment of similar basins and adjoining work shops, 
etc., conccnicd with the building, outfit, an<l repair 
of ships; a docky.ard {naval docks). 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3912/2 ‘riinbor .. for thet use of her 
M.aje.sty's Dock at Pliinunth. 1770 Wk.si.kv yml. la Oct., 
1 walked round the Docklat 1 ‘ortsmoiithJ, much Larger than 
anyothen' in ICnglatid. 1848 Dickf.ns Donduyxs., Captain 
Cuttle lived .. near the India Docks. 1875 piwi i r l*lnto 
III. 698 The docks won: full of triremes and naval stores. 

6. Railways, An enclosure in a platform into 
which a single line of r.ail.s runs and terminates. 

7. all rib. ainl Comb., as dock-boot, -conslahle, 
-head, -house, -labourer, -man, -side, -sill, -space, 
-trade, -warehouse, etc. ; also dook-company, the 
company or corporate body owning a dock ; dock- 
oharges, dock-dues, charges made for tin; use of a 
dock ; dock-master, the superintendent or man- 
ager of a dock ; dock-port, a port that has a (naval) 
dock ; dook-reut, the charge made for warehous- 
ing goods in a dock ; f dock-silver (.SV.), dfH:k- 
dues; dock-walloper {U.S. , a casu.al labourer 
engaged at docks and wharfs; dock -warrant, 
a certificate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
in a dock. Also Dolkyaud. 

1883 Fisheries Fvhib. Catal. to Sea Hoots, *^Dock Hrjols. 
1891 Daily Neios-A Dec. j/6The derc.iscd. . was seen safely 
abo.ard the vessel by a ’^d»iofc ronst.'i])le. x8«' Penny Cyu, 
IX. 44/2 Amount uf “Dock Dues. x88o Tunes 17 Dec. 
5/6 The Hartlepool . . in entering dock struck the ^dockhead. 
1661 Pkpv.s Diary 10 Apr., In the morning, to .see the 
’Dock-houses. .1878 J KvoNS Prim. Pol. Ecm. 59 '•Dotrk- 
labourcr.s. .arc* simply strong men without any particular 
.skill. 1755 H. Martin Misc. Corr. Oc.t. 171 Ordens . . that 
he should .. form the “Dockmcn into a Regiment. 1736 in 
Fictoii f.pool Munic. Fee. (1886) II. 146 Mr. Steers the 
‘‘Dockniastcr. 1758 M.P.'s Let. on A', N. 42 Wage.s may be 
paid..at any ^Dock-Port. Times * 

arrived at the ^dockside, if * " 

The *dock sill i.s 3 feet 6 
i^x Stirling Charters (1884) 151 (Jam. Suppl.> Ueaviii 
.silver et "dock silver, i860 nAKTi.kir Diet. Amcr., *Dock 
UHilloper, a loafer that hangs about the wharves. New 
York. 1879 Lumbermans Gaz, ts Oct., DockwoUopers are 
paid 40 to 45 cent.s an hour. 1873 Jkvo.ns Money (i8;r8) 
207 The holder uf a "dock-warmnt miK .'i prinia-fucie cl.Tim 
to the . . hogsheads of sugar, or other packages named 
thereon. 

Dock (dpk), sh.^ [The same word as FI. dok 
rabbit-hutch, fowl-pen, cage ;*/Jorke kcuic, rennet 
i.e. cage, fowl-pen, fowl-run (Kilian). In Kng. prob. 
at first a word of rogues’ cant. 

Used by Warner and Hen jonson 1586-1610; but an un- 
known word to Jon.son’s editors, Whalley 1756, Gifford 1816. 
Ab.sent from the 18th c. dictionaries; and from Todd, 
Webster i8s8, Richardson; and after 1610, known to ii.'i 
onl^r in BAii.-nocK:, till the 19th c., in which it has bccuiiiu 
familiar, largely through the writings of Dickens.) 

The enclosure in a criminal court in which the 
prisoner is placed at his trinl: it was formerly 
filled with the prisoners whose trial was put down 
for the day. Cf. iUiL-iw)CK. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iii. xviii, Sterne Minos and grim 
Radymanc diM:end their iluskie roomes, The docke w.^s also 
VoL. HI. 


f i.cf. on a, jv, 42 ivage.s may oe 
. 1887 Times 25 Aug. 1/5 [They) 
1858 Merc. Marine Mag, V. 174 
6 inches above low water-mark. 


'I'hcy have vciy gcud Horses . . but they never dtx.k them, 
but their tnyls grow out at length. 1754 Richarpson 
Grandson (1781) 1 . xxxvi. 256 His horses .are not clocked ; 
their tails are only tied up. 1813 Sporting Mag. XiJ. 60 
He related.. his docking a defaulter in payment. . He ,, cut 
oft his long hair close to the scalp. 

b. spec. To .shorten (the tail of a horse, dog, etc. ' 
by cutting off one or more of the extreme caudal 
vertebne. Also absol. 

1419111 Ellis tV/ir. Lett. Sc^r. 11. 1 , •j^noie, V wolde hrekehis 
Segc, and make hem of Ri5on dokkc hj-s laylc. 1530 Pacsor. 

I 52 1/2 Docke your horse layle, nml make hymi a courtaull. 

1 1778 Johnson 3 Apr. in His tail then must Imdorkcd. 

; 'I hat was the mark of Alcibiades’s dug. 180a Hingi.kv 
! Anim. IHog. (1813) I. 494 The li.'irliaroii.s cu.stom of docking 
j the tails . . is in this country very prevalent. 1876 M is.s Ca k v 
j Country Life t8g I’m a going to. .le.'irn to nick and dock. 

2. Iransf. and Ji^. 'Fo cut short or nbriflge by 
; taking .away a part ; to lessen, curtail, subject lo 

I limitation in some rcs|ject; to deprive, divest of 
; from', some part or appendage. 

c 1380 Wycuk.SW. Wks, III. 180 pel dor.ken Godcli.s word. 

! ami t.-iteren it hi pot rimes, r i4aa Hocci.i vk yrrrx/am' 
Wife 541 I f thow fynde pat I gahhe, Of my pvonic.sse thunne 
■ <li)kke mo. 1693 W. Fki-.ki-: Set. Fss. xix. T09 Dot king it 
llearningjfromit.s .snijerfliioiis IVilaniiy. ^ 1771 T. Jrfrkr- 
j SON Lett. Writ. 1892 I. 3S7 Dock the iiivoiecuf such articles 
: .as . . I ni.ay get in the country. 1871 Hrownini; /V. Hehenst. 

: 1374 Dock, by Ihc million, of its friendly joints, 'I’he electoral 
I body short. 1889 Spectator 26 ( >cl. , Wages . . wil I ho pretty 
I .sh.arply ducked by rent. 189a F. ll.ui. in (N. Y.) 

I-V. 335/f A participial adjective clocked of ils (erminnlion. 

I 3 . To cut aw.'ty, cut off ; also ~ I )a<; v. • 3. 

I e 1380 Wvc.T.iK //Trr. (1880)430 pci wohlen teclie sum & sum 
i hide & docke sum (of (lod's law). 1855 'I’h.sc.kkrav Nero. 

I fv'we.v 11 . 45,1 see you h.Tvc .shaven (he nnistachios off . . I 
' thought 1 had best dock them. z888 Ki.woktmv H'. 

; Somerset Word-bk., Dock, to cut off the wool clotted with ! 
I dung from ni oiind a sheep’s tail. | 

4 . J.aw. 'Jo dock the entail: to cut off or put an 1 
end to the entail ; to break the prescribed line of | 
succession to an estate ; alao^^". i 

cii6a6 Hacon Max. .y Uses Com. Law (1635) 47 'J'hcsc j 
notable Statutes, .do dock intailes. 17x3 Stkkck Const. 

L (fliers i\\. He could not dock the entai 1. 1854 Iaiwkii. 

'jfrnl. m Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 l-.i24 A poor relation whu;<« 
right in the cnUiil of home traditions h.a.s Inien docked hy 
revolution. 

I Icncc Do'cking' vbl, .sb . ; also attrih. 

17x7-51 [see Dock sb? 7). 1741 Compl, Earn. Piece iii. 449 
So many Horses die with DtKkitig. i86<> or.vTT Horse 
xxii. (1872) 466 'I'he veterinary surgeon with his docking- 
machine cuts through the tail at one stroke. 

Dock (dpk), [f. Dock jA-s] 

tl. tram. 'Fo bring or put (a ship) into station 
or anchorage in a roadstead, etc. Obs. 

15x4 Hakclay C\ t. if Upiomiyshm. (Percy .Sor.t 29 Now 
arc they, .sparclcd uhrode, I.ykc wyse as shypprs l« dockcil 
in a rode. 1615 Trades Imr. In Harl. Mist. (Malli.) 111 . 
296 'I’wo more lshi|)s| are docked up there, as pinnaces, to 
trade up and down. 

1 2 . To bring or put (a vessel) ashore where it 
may rest in the ooze, or in .some trench, or er« t k ; 
cf. l)ocK .i/vi I, Ohs. 

1506 .SllAKS. Mereh. V. 1. i. 27 And see my utallhy 
Andrew dookt \i’arly edd. dw-ks) in sand, 16x7, 1633 |set: 
Dock sh,^ i], 1669 .Sturmy Marineds Mag, v. Si To weigh 
.Sliip . . that hath not lain too lung, ami dutketl it .self in 
Gaze. 1751 R. Pamock P. Wilkinsxv, When I had docked 
my boat, I would uccoiiipany her. [Cf. xii, I sought for a 
convenient place to slow iiiy Izoat in. .Having pile lied UfRUi 
a swampy jilacc. . I soon cut a trench from the lake.) 

3 . To take, bring, or receive (a ship) into a dock 
(in the modern sense) ; cf. Dock 4. 

1600 PoRYtr. Led s Africa 11. 376 Arsenals, or places for 
the building, rqiairiiig, docking, and h-arlxiuring of, .gallics. 
i66a PErvs Diary 21 July, \Vc..:.aw the nuuincr and 
trouble of docking such a ship. 1795 Hntl Adrertiser 
3 Oct. 1/4 A gr.*ind d<x’k-y.ard. ..sufficient to dock and le-fil 
30 sail of the line. i86x Sat. A’lic 14 Dec. 0 i .‘8 A Hrilish 
In.m-of-war was lying there waiting to lie docked, 
b. intr. (lor ref.) To come into dock. 

189a Daily Meivs 4 Nov. 3/1 Water, .iinist he pumped out 
befora she can dock. 

4 . trans. To furnish or lay out with docks. 

1757 W. Smith Hud. New York 187 The Shins lie off in 
the Ko-ads, on the liast Side of the Town, which is ducked 
out. x86i Sat. Fa’. 14 Dec. 615 'I'he ciiKing of the .. 
(.?aIedoniaii Can.'i), the docking of jCondun and l.iverpool. 
Hence Do’oking vbl. sb. ; also altrib. 

1691 'F. HIai,k 1 New Invent, Their Kansackings, 
Groundings, Dockings, and Repairings. 1799 Nf.i son 12 
Sept, ill Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 11 The Seahorse, .requires 


docking. x886 Larv Times LXXX. 284/1 [She] carried the 
iKiial docking signal of two bright lights aft. 

Dock, v.’’ fiiscuit-makinp^. [Origin unknown.] 
Dans. Fo pim-c (a bi.scuit . with ludes. 

1840 ( Kemeinbered ns the term in regular i^c. G. I’almer.) 
1875 Vies Diet. Arts 1 . 343 'Fhc biscuit wffs'lhcn docked, 
that is, pierced with holes by an iiistriinirnt adapted to the 
pnrpo-^e. Ibid. 346 A stamping and docking frame . . The 
si.'imp-s or cutlers in the frame being internally provided 
with prongs, .dock (he cakes, or cut pieces, with a scries of 
holes, fur the subsequent escape of the moisture, which, but 
for ihrsc vents, would distort and spoil llie aifce or biscuit 
wlien put in the oven. 

Dock, V.* noncc-wd. [f. Dock sb.*] trans. To 
place (a prisoner) in the dtxik. 

1895 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 2/3 'I'liey [jury) did so on 
Saturday af Riom, when and where a lady was docked for 
di.sposal. 

Dockagfe v<V’kid/,). [f. Dock sb.'^ f -aok.] 

a. Ch.irges made for the use ol docks, b. Docks 
collectively; dock accommodation, c. Thelierth- 
in^^ of vessels in docks. 

1708 Ayy/o Apr. in Neso Engld. Hist, frt'w. AVa». (1879) 
402 'I’he privfliilge of Dot kage .ami Wharffage. 1788 Ci.ark- 
SON Impoi. .Slave Pr. 121 rhesc vessels pay tlieir dock|iK. 
1864 Daily Tel. 3 M.iy, With regard to the dockage of the 
iron fleet. 1893 Critic (IJ. S.) 25 Mar. 186/r An iiilere.siing 
study [ill water-colour] of dockage in New Orleans. 

Do'Ckage". [f. Dock + - AOK.] The action 
of (locking; ; deduction. 

x886 Phi lad. Tinus 20 M.^i . (Cent.), I do not find . . in the 
tiinc-lrook a single inst:im;c of dockage. 1887 Contemp. Rev. 
M.’iy 699 Dishonest dockage for dirt and ciiaff. 

Docked (d/>kt ),///. rt.’ [f. DooKfr.l + -Knb] 
CTit sliorl, curtailed; with short 01 shortened tail. 

1408 [see I.)ih;ic ?'.• i|. rxiffoPromp. Paiv. 125/2 DockycJ, 
lessyd or ohryggyil, abbri-viatns. 1830 C.^ki.vle Richter 
Misc, (*872) III, 26 He».iilos the dcM.ked cue, he had shirts 
a bt Hamlet. 1861 .S.ai.a DnUh Piet. xii. 1H7 A grey horse, 
with a dui keil military tail. 

Docked, ppL a:- [f. Dock shf ^ + -El)*.] 

Ilavin;^ blilttick.s ; in stronii docked, * that has strong 
Reins ainl .Sinews, lusty, stout’ (Fliillijis 1706). 

^xfisa Huomk New. Acad. 11. i, .She’s a light strong dock’l 
'l it. 1709 Frit. Apollo II. No. 12. 3/1 A Strong dock'd 
j Hucksoiiie Qneati. 

I Docken (dp’k’n). .SV. .'lud north, dial. Also 5 
: dolcon, an, 8 docknii, 9 dockiiifi;. [app, repr. 

I OK. tloccan, early ME. *dokken, pi. and inflected 
I l(>rn» of rfifj/v/’, Dock 3//.I] Do(;k .t/».i i. 

! 14x3 Jas. 1 Aingis (K ci.\, AK like 311 bene, us . . doken to 

the fie.schtf dayesyc. 1483 Cath. Angl. T03/1 A Dokan, 
i paradilla. 17x1 Ki-i.i.v Scot, Prev. 1R4 f.|ain. , ‘ I wo'd be 
! very loth And scant «)f cloth, 'I’t) sole my hose with dockans.' 
i The return of a haughty maid lo them tfmi tell her of an iin- 
I Worthy suitor. 1714 Kam.sav Tea-i. Misc. (1733) 1 . ai Wad 
I yr. comp.ire ye’r sell to me, A docken till a tansie 1863 
j kmisoN Pards 0/ Tyne 138 Amaiig these green duckings, 

b. altrib. f.)f or like* a dock-leaf; dock-like, 
j 185a R. S. SiiRi EKs Spmigds .V/. TourxWv. 245 His great 
I rrtl docken ears. 

I Dockor MfV'kaa). [f. Dock 'I + -Kill.] 

1 . A dweller in or near a cloek ; spec, an inhabit- 
ant of Devoiiporl, formerly Plymouth Dock. 

X76a JfUiKKON ill Hoswell /.//'Visit Devon**h., I am against 
the Dockerr* : lam a l*lyn\oulh-ninn. 1870 K. N. Wort 11 
Hist. Devonport ix. loi/Thr. oldest living Docker. 

2 . A labourer in the docks. 

1887 Pall Mall (r. ly Sept. 2/2 A trade union for dockers, 
xB8q Times ii Dec. y,'3 Oo.s.s intimidation during ilie 
dockers’ strike. 

Do'cker [fi TJock and + -lilt 1.] 

1 . One who docks the tails of horses, etc. 

18x0 .'ipoitiug Mag. XXXV. 263 Crojipers, dijekfr'i, 
nickers and tiiinmers. X84A J. 1 1 lavi.!',! 1 I'arsons 4 IV. 
iii, You. .inaiie-and-tail docker. 

2 . A stamp used lor ‘ docking ' or perforating the 
doiii;h for biscuits. 

X874 in Kmiciiv Diet. Mech. 

Do'Oker*\ ff. Dock .vA^ | -ku b] (Sec quot.) 

x89a Pall Mall G. 28 Jan. 6/1 Dock r.iscs, ‘ ikjckers as 
limy are called- cases in which you are retained hy the 
pri.suner in the dock. 

Docket .vA.i Also 5 dokot, .s-9 dog- 

get t, 6-8 dooquott, 6-9 doequet. [Found since 

c. : derivation ami original .souse obscure. 

It ha-s hern suggested in he a deriv.'itivc i»f Dock the 
.suflix being either the dim. in (cf./fv/v .o, m a var. of the 
-Eu of pa. pplc. Hut neither view isirce fi 'jia .scriotw objec- 
lions.) 

1 1 . (?) Ohs. 

Tommeley Myst. (Surtees) 313 May he dug hyin 
a doket, A kixli>T:.sc like a poketr. 

t 2 , A brief, summnrizcd st.itomciit; an abstract 
or abridj;cmcnt ; a digest, miniile. Obs. exc. Hist, 
a 1483 Liber Niger vc^ Honseli. Ord. 25 T.etr it .alwcy be 
reuieniTiercd lo make in tin? kinoes iloggclies both vcnit 
and Mxessit a.s often ;i>-. it pi* v.th (lit* King (he prince to 
come or goc. 1506 Ibid. 229 I'lie Cleike of the Green Cloth 
shall., ingrosre and cast up all the parlicular Breifmeiils of 
the House, .and the s.’une, soo rail up. .enter in the Parch- 
ment docniiett, c;die<l the Maine Docijiict. Ibid. 234 The 
Clerk of the Spiccry. .doe ^layly make the Briefments or 
docqiiets of the expence of his ofhee. 1555 Acl^tjr i Phil. ^ 
Man’ C- 6 That every pt;rsoi). ..Tucloriscd to. .purveyc any 
Heefes, Wethers, Lamhes |otr.).. shall make a Dtorkel or 
Hricfe in writing . . conteyning all & every suche Beefe, 
Wethers, lAiiibes letc.J 1641 Termesdela ^ 126 Docket 
is a little ueece of paper or parchment written, that con- 
teimri li in it the effect of a greater writing. 1643 Clarendon 
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DOCKET. 

Hist. Rtb. vn. 5 547 Sfvcral iMoporiion*! of ami^ mentioned 
in a docguet then sent incloscci in our said letters. 1858 
Dok'kn Crt. i't't'ls The warrant, .may liave. been pre- 
served, .tiid prt»h.ably alst» a docket 01 short niiniitc of it. 

3 . s/fiY. Tho abyli.'ict of the contents of a pro- 
po-sed Kelter'pnlent, vvTillcn upon the Kinjj’.s bill 
wliich .inthorizcd the prejiaration of such letter for 
the (irojit .Seal, and also copied into a Register or 
Dockcl-book. 

»5S» Sf. Pa/^rs, />ow«//V (MS.)* Dof.qnels I. [Kinu's 
bills endorsed ‘Doequet'). 1578 /Hd.^ A docqnct of the 
contents of her ina‘ ‘ '’ Ictlres jjatcntc.s graunted the Nvth of 
June. 1^, 1590 Ihid. i6m Prpys Diary 13 July, My 

! ' latent . . hcinK done, we carried it . . to Mr. oeale for a 
Jocket t. i66a'-3 1 hid. Feb., I did suie the docijuet by which 
Sir W. Pen is made the Comptroller’s assisttint. 1886 
F.vkly.y Diary la Alar.. A doccpict was to Ins scal'd import- 
ing a lease of j?i yf.ares to one Hall. /hid. 5 May, We 
should be rciiuiiM to pas.se a duquetl dispensing with Dr. 
Obadi.ah Walker ;uid four more,. to liold incir in.astcrsliips, 
fellow'ships, and r5ire.s. ntZyt W. H, Pi-ACK Docqucisofl.dt. 
Put. Chas. /, 1613-t) (Real. Coniinis.s., unpuhl.) Pref. vii, 
The Dooquet books .. present in the form of a Register or 
Journal short .ahstiyicis of alt instruments that were prep.arcd 
for the great seal in the offices to which they respectively 
belong. 

4 . Laiif. A meniornnduni or register of Icgtil 
judgements. . 

PF.rvs Diary 1-2 Mar. (187.,) VI. ''i.) To the Crowue 
Office, where we . . did take short notes of the dockets. 
1687 Dr. Hvixjks in Magd. Co//, -V 7 as, // Tfisi. 
Soc.) The Steward ask'd fiJi- .a docket of y hm-.. i69> 

4 li'i//. fifMaryc, :^ «t} i Kvery Clerk of the Dnggeis 
of the Court of Kings bench . .shall .■ put int'.« an Alj.'lia 
hetic'.al Doggeti hy the Defendants names .1 |iaMii;nkir of 
nil Judginvtit.s for Debt. i8o9ToMi.i.ss./.n.t< Dirt. s^v. />. vX*i7 
or Oogf;i \ When rolls of judgments are liionghi hito C. H. 
they arc dorketted, and enicied on the tlockci of that term ; 
so that upon stny ocrasion yon may soon find out a jndg- 
menr, by scarcliing these dockets, if y<.>u know the altorm-y's 
name, /hid, ^^.v. J/idyw,-f/t. Ify rule of Mi< li.aelmas, .j;- 
(.ieo. 3 (a Fast. 1 36) no Judyment c.iri be sigrird upon any 
warratii authorisin:;; any attorney to i.onh.'ss Jiulgiiicril, 
without such w.'Ui.irit of ;ittorncy !>eicig di.livered and 
filed hy the doik of the Dm k els ; who is oidered to file the 
warrants in the order in which they arc received. 

6 . A list of c.iiiscs for trial, or of names 

of prrsotis having causes pending. Hence ]>hi. 

0/t fJte tfoeke/. (U..S.> 

1790 1 Iai.i.ah .'Iw/rr. /.»r .‘i' A’//. I. ■jSa'.rhe plea entered on the 
clocquer. 1800 AnoisoN A mt'r. Law /?<•/. 1 4 Only one cause 
appealed on the doequet, ^ i8a8 Wf.usi f,w, fW/udt. .3. An 
aipliabe.tic.il list of caces in a courl, or n cat.ilogne of llni 
names of the iMrtics who have suits depending in a court. 
In some of the .St.itvs, this is the principal or oidy tisc of the 
word. ,1884. /hid. s.i-,, (hi f/ttr dackc/, ifi h.ind ; unrler con- 
sideration ; in process of execution or performance. (Colloq.) 

t 6. In |:»hr. 7 "o strike a docket : sec ijuol.s. Oh. 
1809 N. l.ANr.KOKn /ntnut. ‘t'rade 115 ‘J’lie person has 
suljijecletl liini‘-.clf to being n b.inknipt : if so, be is made 
one, w hif.h is termed striking a d(*< ket. ^ i8a3CRAnn Tcl hno/. 
t)iil. s.v,, ‘To strike a docket’ is .said of a creditor who 
givr.s bond to the Lord Chancellor, proving his debtor to bfi 
a bankrupt; in con.sequen«e of which a commission of 
bankruptcy is taken out against him. 1835 Moon A.W 
Pohhery i, Of all the causes that itidiic: mankind To strike 
against iheiusolvt s a mortal di>«:ket. 1848 W'haki'ON Law 
t,.fx.y /hukft ox /yot^^t'd . .iSv: eiiit> made by the sec.rulary 
of Uliikriipts, when a petitioning rrcdit-nV afficlavit of debt 
is lodged with him for llie pm pose of issuing n fmt in 
bankruptcy, technically called ‘ striking a do< ket '. 185a 
Thackkicsy Pxinoifd ni. iv, Ksmond . . h.iving fjirly struck 
hU docket in this lovo transaction determined to put a 
cheerful face on hi-, bankiuptcy. 

7 . All enrloi scnicnt on a letter or other document, 
briefly indicating its contents or subject; a label 
nflixetl for a .similar purpose ; a written direction, 
.1 ticket, 

1706 Pmi.i.ips (ed. Kcr.scy', Dockf/, a little Hill ty’cl to 
CJnotls or Wares, ,ind directed to the Person and Place they 
are to be sent to. iSm I.aov f JKANviLi.ri /.»?/. 1 1 Feb. (1804) 
II. 28’.t Vou may riruf 30111' delightful tour safe in red tape 
and docket. 1^0 Hc>ori t.'^ /Chine 76 Tourists, .Provided 
with p.n.ssport, that requisite ilofikct, 1883 I. Tayi.oh 
A/y/ut/'ct I. 23^3 On the outer edge of these tablets a dockel 
is Oil nsion.illy nis(:riljed..cont.iining a brief reference to the 
contents, evidently for the purpose of cn.ibling the keeper 
of t he records to find any partii nlar document. 1886 ( '/teshire 
(iloxs.y />ryXv/, hatting lenn. The wage ticket of workpeople. 

8 . a. A warrant from the Custom House on 
entering goorD, certifying the payment of the 
duty. b. A form of certificate giving particulars 
of the bale.s, marks, ship*.s name, etc., of cotton 
sold for future delivery, the [ircsentation of which 
at the Cotton Clearing-house cntitle.s the presenter 
to obtain a delivery order. 

^ The dockets show the amriunt of cotton tendered on each 
limdering Day at the. C'lr.aring House. Wheti the s.ame 
‘form’ is used on a second Tendering JJay, it is called a 
Irttcr^dockei. 

171* Swift Jrnl. to Sie/la 13 Mar., lie dreams of nothing 
but cockels, ami dockets, and draw'hacks and other jargon, 
words of the cuKtoin-liuu:it‘. 1887 Times 27 Aug. 11/6 
(tJoilon Market) The tenders w'crc 2,'ioo hales of which 100 
fwercl letter dockets. 

0 . attri/}, anti Comh.^^ docket 'hook (see sense Vy 

-rolls, -wnrtant. 

^ 1643 A/, /'rials. Ahp. Land 13 Mar., For Worcester, there 
IS no piiKif but the. Docketdiook. i6tt Rl'shw. Hhl. Colt, 

I. 637 I h«rc; were ilien r.„irod in the Docket Book, several 
t.onge D eshers and Royal a.ss.mts for Dr. May to be Bishop 
of L.ifh .and WclKlctr.l. i6f^ J. i»AiAit.u in Andros Tracts 
1 . :«4 A'^^appe.'irs l.y il.e Do .ecl-Book of the Council. 176a- 
71 U. AValioi.i- / eyf.fds Amrd /‘aiftf. (jy%(,) U. x?, 1 


found the minute of the docqiiet warrant for this among the 
Conway uajjcrs. t888 W. Rye Records -V A’ce. Search, 4R 
Mtdr, Calendars and indexes of the Docket KolU of the 
Common Picas, /hid. Index, Doggett or Docket Books 
(indexes to Common Law Judgment Rolls). 

t Do’Oket, Ohs. ? *= Dock sb,'^ i. 

<1590 Oru-.nk 7as. /!', Wks. (Rtldg.) 193 Properties of 
a lion, a liroiKl hreast, a stiff docket. 

Do'cket, V. ff. Docket 
1 1 traits . To mmish or inticribe with n docket. 
1615 Pi \i:oN Let. to King la Aug. in Rawley Kesuscita/io 
(1657) Vour Majesty shall shortly receive the Bill, for the 
iiicoiixsnuion of the New Company : together wdih a Bill, 
for the Privy Seal, lx:ing a Dcpendancy thereof. For this 
Morning 1 suliscrihed, and doexetted them both. i6ax Ln.* 
Ki'F.rKK WiLMAMH ill Fort CSC. Papers (Camden) 169 , 1 could 
not all 3X‘Sterday get the Clarke of the Signet to docqnct the 
same. 1833 Act 3 iV 4 Will, IVy c. 46 § 60 'I'hc I.ists of 
Occupiers, .or a Cfipj* thereof doc<]ucted uiwf signed by tin: 
Prescs of any Meeting of the ‘-aid Commissioners. 

2 . Law, To make an abstract of (judgements, 
etc.) and enter them in a list or index. 

169a Art ^ Will, ifr A/ary c. 20 8* No Judgment not 
doggetted and entred in the Bookes .. shall afreet any 
L:indes or Tcneinentcs as to Purchasers or Mortgagees. 
1809 T0MI.1N.S Law Diet. s. v. yudi^ment. Which Judgment 
. .is. . binding ; provided the .same. . be regularly docketed ; 
that is, abstracted and entered in a book 18x8 Ckui-sk 
Digest II. 58 It i.s .said by Sir J. Jek3’ll, that judgements 
cannot lie docketed after the time mentioned in the act. 
1868 Ait 31 «S‘ 32 fV</. c. 101 §22 Such assignation.. may 
not li.'ive liccn doaiueted with reference to such warrant. 

3 . To endorse (a letter or flocutneiil; with a aliort 
note of its contents, writer, d.ate, or the like. 

1730 Chk.stkhf. l.et. 5 Feb. (1870) 175 Wliatevcr letters 
.’Uid papers you keep, docket and tic tbcin up in their 
respective classes so that you may instantly h.ave rccoursi^ 
to anyone. 1779 Frank i.i.v Lett. Wks. 1889 Vl« 328 Re- 
turning iiiiinedmtdy all the others, dtx;ketcd and i.iilalogucd, 
.as you plc.-isc. 1831 Old. ^Kcf^ut, A'. FHy;inccrs ii. 4 Thestt 
. .official Kctanis, are to be properly docketed niul addressed 
on tlic back. 1887 T. A. I Koi.uii'K What / rememher I. xi. 
•229 Letters. .I .'uefully docketed with the date by my f.athcr. 

b. transj. and 

1856 R A. Vai.’cjh.an Mystics i.\. i. (1861^) II. 117 Every 
emotion w;vs methoittcaliy docketed ; every yearning of the 
heart minutely catalogued. 1883 E. PKN.NiaL-Ki.MiiiRST 
Cream Lekestersh. 244 'J'he .Season that is now filwl and 
docketed with the past. 1894 Sai.a Loud, up to Date xx. 
300 Plans, .docketed, .and consigned tothvir proper imngin 
ary pigeon-holes. 

I bince Do'ckoted ///. a.y Do-okoting vhl. .sh. 

>810 liAUV ORANVILI.K Left, vij Aug. (i8«i 4) I. ti H.aving 
embarked me at last in a regular docicettiHl correspondence. 
X865CARC.VI.K /’'ridk. tit. Vll..\'vii. viii. 86 In this docketing 
it lay, sealed for many years. 1866 R. Chamukrs Ess, Ser. 

I. t52 A set of dor.kctcil papers, tied up with ml tape. 

Dockin^fdron - dock-iron ; sec JJock jAI 4. 

X780 W. CcRTis /c/tyra Loud. ill. 22 For its block’s! 
dc.siruction an instrument called a Docking Iron has been 
inventiui. 

Dockize (dp’kaiz), V. [f. Dock t- -i/.k.] 
Irans, To transform (a river) into a range of docks. 

1 lencc Do'ckized ppl. a.. Do'ckizing vhl. sb. 

1877 A. Fouwow T/utmes w its Doiks 61 Could the good 

peo])fc of Bristol be iiichicod to dockise that very erratic 
stream. t88x Nature XX IV. 17 The process called ‘dock- 
ising \ or damming a river at its mouth. 1891 Pall Mail (i. 

2 Dec. 5/9 Thu proposed ‘dockized’ portion. 

So Dockiaa'tion, conversion into docks. 

X893 Dii Kiuper {title) Docki/ation v. docks. Letter . . to 
the Jda3’or, .of Bristol. 1805 C/mrr/A y>‘td, 140 The dock- 
i.s:ition scheme.. a proposal to construct a dam across the 
iiioulli of the Avon. 

Dock-tail, a. ■- iie.\t. 

1785 Criticisms on Roiliad xvii, May ihy dock-tail pair 
Unharm’d convey thee with surc-fo«ned care, 

Do’Ck-taile^ ppt. a. [f. sicm of Dock zt.> + 
TitILF.i),] Having its tail docked or cut short. 

1824 M I.S.S Ml 1 FORD Village Ser. 1, 200 That .still wrelchecler 
apology for a coat, a dock-tailed jacket. 1852 R. S. Su k i els 
Sponge s Sp. /iv^r (1893) 189 A dork-tailed waggon horse. 

Dockyard vdp*k,yajd). [f. Dock sbA + Yaud.] 

A more or less spacious enclosure, adjoining the 
sea or a river, in which ships are built and rep.airc(], 
and all kinds of ships’ stores are prepared or 
brought together; esp. in HinglLsh use, aj>plied to 
the Government establishments of this character 
for the use of the navy, in LkS. called navy -yards. 

1704 Lond, Gaz. 4080/3 [fie] landed at the Dock-Yard .at 1 
Blackwall. 1768 74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1832) II. 32 Peter 
the Great . .worked with a hatchet among the carjHinlers in 
<jur dock yards. 1840 Thiri.wai.i. Greece VI L 297 Three 
dockyards were .sucedily e.stablished in Phrunicia. j 

attrih. asBas Keai s KoIuh Hood 44 All his oaks, Fall’n | 
beneath the dock-yard .strokes. Have rotted on the briny i 
seas. 1833 Mar KYAT P. Simple xi, T'he dock-yard boat i 
with all the pay cicrk.<i and the emthier. .came. I 

Doeoglozsate (dpkpgV*.s#^), a. /d>oi. [f. i 
mod.L. Docoglossa (f. Gr. balk, Ixir 4 yKtaaaa 
tongue) + -ATE Of or j^iertainiiig to the Doco- 
^ilhssay a group of gastropod molluscs having 
transverse rows of beam -like teeth on the lingual 
ribbon, 

T. CiLi. in Science IV’. 335 The docoglossate Ga.stro- \ 

poda, 

Docquet(t, ohs. form of Docket. I 

+ Doct, a. Obs. rare ~ tlocl'US, pa. pplc. I 

of to teach.J i. earned. 

1708 Mo-ni'.i'x /tVA.'/rt/r (1737) V’. 213 Doct VerliocinatioM 
IS imbib'd. 


t Doctl*loquent, a. Ohs. rare - ^ [f. L. doct-us 
Ic-irned 1 loqnent cm, jir. pj^le. of /p^«/ to speak ; 
cf. L. doetiloquus.] ‘ Tlmt speaks learnedly’ 

; Rlonnt Clossoy;r. 1656). So DootPloquous 
‘ ^e.'iking le-irnedly ' (Hailey vol. 11. 17^7 • 
Doctor ’.dp'ktai), sh. Forms: 4-7 dootour, 
(4 5 -UP, -oupo, 5 doktor), 5 doctor, [a. OF. 
docior ('Mr, -our, -eur), ad. L. doctor, -orem teacher, 
agent n. from docere to teach.] 

1 . A teacher, in.stniclor ; one who gives instruc- 
tion in some branch of knowledge, or inculcates 
i opinions or principles. (C’onst. of.) Now rare, 
j 13B7 Tkkvisa IHgden (Rolls) II. 43 Seym Auslyn |?c firste 
i doctour I -//v/Z/m/vAv] of Kngli.schcmiMi. 1485 Canton 
Cltas. Gt. T Saynl Poiil, doclour of verite. iU8 Uham., etc. 
lirasm. Par, Matt, i. 20 The hcnucul}' doctour Christc 
Josns. 1557 N. ' 1 *. (Geiicv.) Matt, xxiii. 10 Be not called 
Doertor*!. (or thrr is but one your Dwlor, and he is Christc. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 73 ( Ine of the most 7e.ilous Doctors 
of ihe runliary Opinion. 1790 Burkk Er. Re7>. 32 These 
■ new Doctors of the rights of men. 1864 J. H. N lwman ytpol. 

I App. 77 .St. Augiiriline. .is the doctor of the great mid com- 
mon view that all unltuths are lies. 

fb. spec. ) An assislant-master in a school. 
1630 Ifurgh Rerds. Perth in Grant fintyrh Sch. Scot. laj. 
1640 Ihtrgli Reeds, Edin. ibid. 147 For llie trydl of the 
maisler and doctors in tealching. 169$ SiiuiALn A ufohio^, 
(1834) 129 Mr. HfMigh Wallace was master. Mr. Francis 
(.'ocklmrn, Mr. Samuel Macom .and Mr. John Wardlaw’ 

: were iloctors of the [Edinburgh H igh] school, 
i 2 . One who, by re.'ison of his skill in any branch 
1 of knowleilgc. is competent to teach it, or whoso 
' attainments entitle him to cxiircss an authori- 
tative opinion; an eminently learned rn.an. arch. 

/- 1340 Cursor M. head iny^ (Fairf.), Ihesu*. (H.spuled 

wih J)i: docionrs, fi39» CuAccr-.R Psol., An intro- 

iluctorie afinr the fitaiiU/ of ovvre doctours. ?<t 1400 Movie 
Ailh. 145 Dukes and diis])i'i‘s and doclotirs noble. 1:1510 
More Picas Wks. 3/1 He sdupiilou.sly sought out all the 
rnmoiis doctours of bis lime, 1732 Pork /■./, Pnthurst i 
Who shall deride, wIk m Dcm torsdis.'igrce? >^>-4 Emi- r.son 
; Juteiket Wks. (Bohn) I. i js TLe wisest doctor is 

gravelled by the iiu|uisilivnK'ss of.-i fluid. 

t b. Irattsf. One u ho is eminently skilled in a 
p.irticiilar art or craft. Oh. 

Ham, Citron., Hen. i" (;in. to) 82 This kyng. .in mar- 
rial aflaires a very dr-cloi. 1602 Rowi.anos Greenes Ghost iS 
lie indeed wa.s a doctor in his arte [of Cut purses]. 

3 . .r/rr. applied to: a. ’the Doctors of Ihe Church, 
certain early ‘father.'?' distinguished by their emi- 
nent learning, .so as to have been teachers not only 
in the Church, but of the Church, and by their 
heroic sanctity ; esp, in [he Westem Church, the 
four, Ambrose, Augiislinc, Jerome, Gregory (so 
named in the canon law), and, in the Eastern 
Church, the four, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzuin, and Chrysostom, b. The leading 
Schoolmen of mediawal philosophy. 

1^3 R. Brcnnk Hnndl. Synne 120.7 Soynl Gregory .. 
lellep mo hymsclf a lone pan alln doctours do eclumc. 
1382^ Lanci.. P. pi. a. XI. 294 pe dou^ricst doctour. .austyn 
kc oldc and hi^csle of k« foure. a 1440 .Siir Dee/rev, 1447 
Austyn and Gregory, Jerome and Ainorose..tlie fourc doc- 
torus. 1552 Am*. Hamilton Catech. (18841 46 Antentyk 
doclmirs apprevit be the auctorite of Jialy kirk . .as Hicroiiie, 
Ambrose . . Chi i'.ostomc. 1788 Rkio A risiotlc's Log. iv. fi 6. 
97 'J’he Scholastic Doctors, .tortured, .the modal ayllogisms. 
1855 M11..MAN Lat. Chr. xiv. iii. 118671 IX. 1 19 Doctors, who 
nssnmed the splendid titles of the Angelir:.'il, the Seraphic, 
the Irrefragable [Aquinas, Bon.avcutura, Alcx.ander Halcsj. 

4 . One who, in any facully or branch of learning, 
has attained to the liigliest degre?e conferred by a 
University ; a title originally implying competency 
to teach such subject or subjects, but now merely 
regarded as a c« rlificale of the highest jiroficiency 
therein. 

'I’hc degree is now often conferred hy Universities a.«ian 
honorary compliment upon distinguished statesmen, authors, 
divines, etc. : Doctor 0/ Civil Law by Oxford .and Durham, 
Doctor 0/ Laws by Cambridge, J 3 ublin, etc.. Doctor 0/ 
Divinity, Docior oj Philosophy, etc., by many Universities. 
Lambeth Doctor : one on whom the Archhi.shop of Canter- 
bury lja.s conferred the tlegree. 

1^77 Lanul. P. pi. B. XV. 373 l)octourc.s of decrcs and of 
diuinitic mahstres. ^ oe x4oo-j^ AUwander 234 A elerke.. 
dijl .TS a Doctour in di.*ibl.Tnd wedi.s. 1529 Moke Com/, 
agst, Trih. 11. Wks, 1170/1 Youy’ hauc bene at Icming so 
long, and arc doctor. 1551 T.^ Wilson Logike 11567) 33 a, 

1 heard one.H,*iductoiir of Diuinitic, H hiohcwa.s not so greate 
in knowlege as he was in title. 1654 Wiiiti.«x:k Zootomia 
X07 Many Medicasters, pretenders to Physick, buy the 
degree of Doctor ahnxid. i68a Lond. Gaz, No. 1945/4 
Dr. Nir. Stagin.s. .was. .admitted to the Degree of Doctor 
of Musirk. lyio Heahnic Collect. 4 Feb., Dr. West’s 
(he is only a Lambeth Doctor) sermon. 1791 Boswell 
yohtisoH an. 1765, Trinity College, Dublin, at this time 
siirprLsed Johnson with a .spontaneous compliment of the 
highest academical honours, by creating him Doctw of 
L.TWS. 1843 Miali. in Nonconj, HI. 737 'I’o make Prince 
Albert a doctor of laws. 

b. Trefixed, ns title, to the name (now usually 
abbreviated Dr.'), and in addressing a j^rson. 

c 1450 St. Cnthhert (Surtees) 7i')04 Jarow. . Whare doctour 
bede leuyd and dyed. 1455 Pasion Lett. No 257 1 . 350 
Don Doktor (^rene, a prccst. isp« Bury Wills (Camden) 
90 Mast' Doctor Curteys, the prior of the Fryers Austyns 
in Norwysche. Shaks. Merry }V, i. iv. 3 My mA.Hter, 
master Docter Cams, a 1656 B'*. Hai.lAV/;#. Wks. (t66o) 
10 'Phe Master of the CoIIedge Mr. Dr. Clmdcrton. 1778 
ill Boswell ’yohnson rj .April, TVliy, rlorhjr, ynn kvjjf stout 
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and hearty. i88a Kpnw Lvaf.i. Douefiuin iii, Dr. Tremain 
was standing by the window. 1895 Ian Mackarkn Anld 
Lang Syne \\. v. 113 Doctor Davidson motioned to the Free 
Church mirii>ter to'take his place at the head. 

to. Doctor of the Chair \ a profc.ssor in a uni- 
versity; cf. Chaiu sb. 6. Ohs. 

a Ranim'li ii Mim's^ I.on/cinii.GIass ii. iv. Wks. (1875) 
ai3 Thou Jihalt be doctor o‘ th* chair. i6m Rushw. I list. 
Coif. I. 6a A Sermon preached by Robert Ahbot, Doctor of 
the Chair in Oxford. 

6 . Hence used with express or implied specifica- 
tion of : a. One who is {troficient in knowledge of 
theology ; a learned divine. 

as^5 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 148 pns Doclours 
han T-souht. 1377 [.see 4]. 1593 Langl. /’. PL C. xii. 97 

For doctor he is ykiiowe And of scripture skylful. 1550 
Balk A pot. 50 iR.) Y" li«st of yimr doctours in eKpowiiynce 
the .Scripture.s. x68o C )tway { Orphan 11. i, 'J'liunking a surly 
Doctor for his Surinon, 1871 iMorl»;v (j886) 341 

He hoard only th«i Iminining of the doctors as they served 
forth to congrci^atitxis of jioor men hungering for spiritual 
su.stcn.incc the «lralf of tlii:ological .superstition. 

b. One who is proficient in knowledge of law. 

I'iH 1857 barristers practising in the Court of Arches wore 
roi|iiirod to l.-ike the dogroe of floclur. For the honorary 
do« tills nf law, see 4. 

1377 I.ANiu.. /’. PI. It. >;v. pat conscience and crj'.st 
h.'ith yknitto faste, poi vndon it vnworlhily f>o doctours of 
lawe. c 1460 J . RrssKi.i. lik. Nurture iova Doctor of bolhe 
Jawes, beynge in science digne. 1588 J. UI»all Piotrephes 
(Arh.i 13 Why did you not rather t.ake some doctonr of the 
.\rchrs? 1596 SiiAKS. IV. i. 144 This Letter from 

Bellario ilolli conimond \ yong and J.earned Doctor in our 
Court. 1845 M . FATTtsoN (ib’Bgi I. 23 With the gravity 
of a doctor e.vpounding ecclesiastii id law. 

0. .v/tv. A doctor of medicine ; in popular cur- 
rent use, njipUed to nny invdical practitioner. 

1*377 fiANCL. P. I't. 15 . Yvnr. j6-.i pi* hittnrncssc pat pow 
hast firowe hiuuke it pi-schien, pal .-ut doctour of dclh, 
drynke pat Ikiw mudest ! c 1386 CHActnat ProL 4 1 1 Wip vs 
pcrc was a Doclur of Phesike.i ^1400 t.aufrauc's i'irurji. 

73 Of rasi.s auioeii & gallon it of opere doclouris. x^S 
SiiAKS. Merry /F. in. i. loO Shall 1 loove my Doctor? No : 
bee giucK me the Pot ions and the Motions. 1699 Dkyokn 
P'P. to y. Dridm 71 So liv’d our Sires, er**. doctors U:urn'<l 
to kill. 17*5 Dii Fok Cry. round ICor/d i \F,. fa) iKj Our 
doctors themselves (m) we call the surgeons at sea). 1783 
Ainsworth Lot. Piet, (Morell) 11, I ’eter/unrius, a farrier, 

.1 horse doctor. i8w (iico. Fmot MiddUm. xv, A coiiniiun 
country doctor. 1884 (Iilmolk j8o 'I'hey apply 

to the missionary in his can.aciiy of doctor . . and . . want 
him only in so far a.s he i.s a dotioi . 

b. fg". Applied humorously to any agent that 
gives tir preserves health. 

i860 IfowKLi. Parly of Beasts -.j^ (I>.) After those two, 
Doctor Diet and Doctor tjui« l, Doctor Morriman isrequisit 
to preserve health. 1740 Hist, yamaica ii. at The. People 
hcie give it [the sea-hret /i-j the name of D<Ktor, and truly 
it deserves the I'ille. 1833 Spirit Put. Jrnls, (1S24) 55 
Faoh horseman gulpeil down a doctor, to counteract the 
effecis of the raw morning air. 

7. iransf. A uamo given to various mechanical 
appliances, u.sually for curing or removing defects, 
regulating, adjusting, or feeding. 

a. Calicn.pyiniiufi and Papor-UKxkin}*. A thin bhule of 
metal used to remove .su])i‘rl 1 uous colour, loose thrc.ad.s, dust, 
etc. from the cylinder la cnlico-printitig i]iHchii)cliasa<.WfW^- 
dootor, a tiuf-dat /.in\ aJid a cleauin,^-doitor\ see quols.). 
b. A tool used for soldering, o. An auxiliary stcain-engine 
for feeding the holler ; a donkcy-eiigine. 

1796 Specif. U’i/d .V Bid^d.i Potent No. 2134 {titlc\ 
^TanlIfactun^g . . steel doctors for printers. 1833 J . Hollano 
Manuf. Metal II. 316 A heated doctor, or soldering bit. 
1837 Whiitock Bk. Trades (Calico-printer) The 

polished surface i.s cleared by the .scraper called the ‘doctor '. 

1874 Knii’.iit /M 7 . Meek., Poitor. ,iCali<fl-printinf)..T\\^ 
cleaning-doctor, which wipes clean the surface of the roller. 

1875 Ures Piet. Arts I. 590 The lint-doctor, whose ofliceil 
is to remove any librcs which may hav e come off the calico 
in the act of printing. Ibid. 603 1 'lie superfluous colour is. . 
wijied off by the cobur doctors . . TJiese dix:tor.s arc thin 
blades of .steel or hra.ss, which are mounted in doctor-shears, 
or plates of metal screwed together with bolls. 

8 . A fish of the genus Acanlhurus ; also called 
doctor-fish and sm\^con fish : see f|uot. 1 S 50 , 

1833 Fenny Cycl. 1. ^ 'I’hc name of ‘Doctors', by which 
they arc well known to the Knglish sailors and colonists. 

M. O. l.Kwis yrnl. U\ htd. so Its name is the ‘ Doctor 
Fish c 1850 Nat. Etuyil, 1 . 97 Termed Doctors . . becau.se 
they are armed on each side of the tail with a sharp move- 
able spine like a lancet, which they use with great effect. 

0. Any^ling. A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francik An^iing (18H0) 341 The Doctor . . is 
a very general and^ deser\ed favourite. 1895 Patty A'rriv 
23 Aug, 6/2 With fine tacldc and a very .small Blue Doctor. 

10. Something used to ‘doctor* or adultcr.'itc 
food or drink ; c.g. a liquor mixed with inferior 
wine to make it more palatalile, or with light- 
coloured wine (as sherry) to ilarkcn it ; hence, a 
name for brown shci ry. slan^ or colloq.) 

1770 C. Jenner Placid Man 1 . 84 'I'he governor w.ts as 
happy if he drank his Doctor nc.xt to a man who talked to 
him upon any thing. Okose Diet. Cul,^. Tongue 

(Farmer), Doctor^ a composition used by distillers to make 
spirits appear stronger than they really are. i8a8^ (L 
Smraton Doings in Loudon (¥ av\x\cv\ Matoii,in his* 'Pricks 
of Bakers Unmasked \ says alum, which is called the 
Doctor, .is sold to the bakers at four pence per pound. 

11. {Naut.) A ship’s cook; (f/.A, aiid^///j/A*<i//rt«) 
the men’s cook at a station or camp, {colloqf) 

i860 Bahti.ieii Did. Amer., Doctor, the cook on board 
a ship. 18^ Smvtm Sailor's ICordd'k., Doctor .. a jocular 
name for the ship’s cook. 189a Lent/ni:k Australian 
Word-bk. ao Doctor., the (up-country), the men'a cook ou | 


a^.station. 1803 Funk Standani Pkt.^ Doctor. .6. (Local, 
U.S.) The cook ill a lo{^ing-camp. 

12. out slanp*. A false or loaded die. 

4*1700 B. K. Did. Cant. Cretv, Poitor, a false Die, that 
will run but two or three Chances. T/uy put the DocUir 
upon huHt they cheated him with false Dice. 17*1 CinnKw 
IroMOfis Wit 1, The old Rogue, .wou’d ha’ put the Doctor 
upon me.. (unknown to him) I flung away the Doctor, and 
efapt into the Bo.v a Pair of true Mathcm.Ttic.s. xy^FiEi.n- 
iN(i Toni Jones viii. xii. 1774 Fw^tk Cosetters i. i79y 
II. 153. 180X Sportit^ Mag. XVIII. Loaded a couple of 
the Doctors for throwing a seven and nine. 

13. Comb., as doctorfarricr^ -like, (adj.and adv.), 
-maker^ -nmiger ; doctor-box, a form of colour- 
box in a calico-printing machine, of which the 
‘ doctor ’(7 a) forms the liottom ; doctor’s curse 
(seequot.); doctor-fish sense 8 ; dootor-gum, 
‘a South-American gum, also called 

usunllv considered to be a product of Rhus Meto- 
pinm ’ (Cent. Diet.) ; dootor-shoars (see 7 a) ; 
doctor’s stuff {colloq.^ medicine, physic (also 
[ doctor-stuff . Sec also Doctors’ Commo.ns. * 
x8az Cot.. Mawkkr Diary (1893) I. 226, I .. took the 
"doclov’s curse, or. in other wonls, a do.se of calomel. 1638 
Fohu Fancies v. ii, Some * doctor-farriers are of opinion that 
the mare niay cast si foal. 1549 Cmaloni.k Frasni. on Folly 
M j b, This Definicioii. .wus not .. ’doclouriikc settc fourth 
by hyin. 16x4 D ATAKKH Pise. Apol. 41, I told tliciu iiierilie, 
'Xhey must fust make me a Doctor-like niainlenancc, ere l 
would lake the degree of Doc:tor. 1884 CV/n World 10 Jan. 
*7/5 A ‘ "d^ictor-maker* is the m.'ikcr of a ixuTiculur metal 
plate calleii a ‘ doctor '. e 1449 1*kcock RePr. 1. xvi. 87 
nummo of ^ou lien depid ' Doctour mongers. 1778 Gka\'ks 
spirit. Qufx. x. xvil. (D.), 'I’he man said . . he could not 
take ’‘Doctor's .slutl) if he tlicfl for it. 1856 Kani-; Ard. 
Fxpl. I. XV. 171 Like doctnr-stufl* gciicrally, it is not as 
appetizing as de.sir.'tbtc. 

llciicc i^uoiuc'ivds.) Bo'ctordom, the world of 
doctors, doctors collectively. Do'otorhead, Do'o- 
torhood, the position or rank of a doctor. Do‘C- 
torlcsB a.i willioiit a doctor. 

*S 4 * Barnes U'ks. (1573! 542/2 Thinkclh your doctourhed 
that the children of Israeli, .could not huiie made, .excust;? 
1849 Thm kkhay Pendeunis vi, A match fi.>r all the Dorlors 
in I loctoidoiii. 1870 DaJty Nc7os 5 Dec., The shihlioU'th of 
doctoi'houd. 188s Athenxum 12 Dec. 764 Our butcherlcss, 
hakcrless . .tfoctorle.ss. .anti altogether comfortless jungle. 

Doctor (d^^-ktai ', V. colloq. [f. prcc. sb.J 

1. Irans. 'I’o confer the degree or title of Doctor j 

upon ; to make a Doctor. ' 

*599 Sanhys Kuropse Spec. (i6j3) 117 Which Chiinh haih 
now fully .. deliveretl her mind in the lale Coum cll of 
Trent ; whereto all that are solemnly doctored in Italy miisi 
.suhsciihe. (<1744 Poi’E Let. to Ssci/t Wks. 1751 IX. [41 , 
dod.', I will he doctored with you, or not at all. 1873 
f,o\vEi.i. l ett. (1804) II. k» 8, I have hccti over to Oxford l«^ ; 
In; doctored, and had a very pl(ra.sanl tiim* of it. tBgx Sat. 
RiV. .ra June 730/1 Cambridge on Tue!»day ‘doctored’ ; 
among • it hers her new High .Steward. | 

2. To treat, as a doctor or physician; to admin- j 

istcr medicine or medical treatment to. | 

*737 Bracken Farriery tmpr. (1757) 11 . 47 Rather than ; 
snftcr a good .‘icrviccable Creature to he doctor’d out of his 
Life by ’the common Farrier. 183a Col. Hawker Diary ; 
j (>893) lb 3 ^ Brodie. .jimscrilied for me and .sent me off to ! 
I doctor myself. C. WiUThiiKAO R. Savage (1845) 1 . xi. i 

! 156 WfMl doctor him up while you’re gone. 

b. iransf. 'Fo repair, ])atch up, set to rights. 

18x9 Ai.i'ohu ill 7,^(1873)50 Wasted most of the moniing 
in doctoring a dock. *833 R. H. Frol dk /\ »•///. (183S) 1. 
317 C.Tn these [verses] he iTocloied into any thing available'/ 

3. fi^. To treat so as to alter the appear.! uce, 
flavour, or character of; to disguise, falsify, tamper 
with, adulterate, sophisticate, ‘cook*. 

1774 Fooi'k Coseners iii. Wks. 171^9 II. 188, 1 wish wc had 
time though to doctor his face, x8ao Kdin. Ret'. XXXI IT. 
138 Diredions for , . doctoring all bort.s of wines. *847 Di: 
(juiNCKV Sp. Mil. Nun xxi. (1853)66 Mmlcs of doctoring 
. dice. x866 Pall Mall C. 3 Jan., A scrkiu:. doubt arises, .as 
I to the trustworthiness of. . the narratives thus doctored. 

I 1884 .V/. Janirs's Gan. 5 Dec. 6/r By a few touchc.s of 
a flic 011 the milled edge, a Coin can be so ‘ doctored ' as to 
fall almo.st invariably heads or t.Til.s at will. 

4. intr. a. Tu praoti.se as a physician. 

(Usually ill vhl, sb. or pr. pple.) 

1865 1 Mk.s. GapoorlhysYi, Prc.Khing ran in ihn 

King family; as politics or doctoring, sailoring or .soldiering 
run 111 .some others. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 205 'i, I know 
more alxiut doctoring. 

b. To take medicine, undergo medical treat- 
ment. In recent Diets. j 

Hence Do'otored ///. a., Do'otorinff vhl. .sb . ; 
also Do’otorer, one who doctors. 

*533 BiuT. Moke AfioL xlv. Wks. 915/2 Ifthis imcifyei ’.s cbx.- 
loriiig [i. c. citing of doctors] wer a gixd profe. Bab- ; 

11 AUK Feon. Manuf. xv. (ed. 3) 135 A mode of prc:pariiig old 
clover and trefoil .seeds by a process called ‘doctoring’. 
1851 'J’li.ACKERAY Eng. Ifum.^ lii. (1858) tji Most mcn_^s 
lrUcr.s .. are doctored compo.sifions. i88x " . W. Knox in 
HarpeFs Mag. Dec. 38/1 J’he high-priced wines.. need no 
doctoring. *883 M RS. C. Pwaki> l/eatlStafion » 5 Serving out 
doctored giog. 1887 Thkino in yrnl. Edttc. June 297 Any 
master of language, a.s distinct from a d<x:torcr of word.s. 

Doctoral (d//kl 6 ral ), a, [f. as prec. f -al : cf. 

K. doctoral, Tt. dotlorale\ 

1. Of or belonging to a doctor (i.e. a man of emi- 
nent learning, a ]>rofessional teacher, or one who ; 
has received the degree of Doctor). i 

1563-87 Foxk a. iV . 1 /. Let. Bp. Hereford an. 1391 (R.i, : 
The golden laurell of tcai.hing docturall, is not from ahour 
indifferently euery maii.» gift. *644 Milio.n Jdgnt. Bueer 


! Wk.s. 1738 I. 278 O that 1 could set him living before ye in 
I that Doctoral (.'hair, where once the ieamedestof KngiHnd, 

I thought it no disnaragcincnt to .sit at his feet ! 1651 Bax i ek 
I Inf. Rape. 121 'I'lic .Authority of Synods in matters of Faith 
i is Dociorall and declarative, and not dcci.sively Judioiall. 
1849 Macai'lay Hist. Eng. II. 277 To receive from an 
iimvcM'sity the privilege of wearing the doctthral scarlet, 
i’ b. Holding the posilimi of a doctor or teacher. 
^£*603 J’. Car I WRIGHT Confut. Kheni. N.. T. (i6i8' 575 
Wlit-n tho fldiir Doctors.. faile them, they might goc- to Sor- 
Ixma. .to rurni.-.h thrm of Doctoral! witnesses, Tookkk 
Fabnque of CU. 55 The Kldcrs Doctorall or rasturall arc 
! woorthy of double honour. 

j 2. Belonging to or characteristic of a physician 
i or medical man. {nonce use.) 

I 189a Stevenson Aertiss the Plains 17 A native ..pro- 
; nounced it, with a doctoral nir, ‘ a fevrr uiid ague morning *. 
i 1 lence Do*otorallya</ 7 .'.,iii the mannerof a doctor; 
: as a iloctor. 

I 1580 G. Harvey Three Wifie I.ett. 12 Very solemnly 
i pawsing a whyle, most gvnvfly, ai-d dotiorully fl Iproceeded 
as followtrih. 16*7 Haki-.uii.i. Afol. iv. x. D 2 (1630) 428 
, The IMiysilionsd.Tyly rc.sortcd to him to touch his pulse, and 
i consider in Collcdge of his descase, dot lorally at their depar- 
ture. a 1660 Hammond Wks. IV. f7 1 ( R.) Sinning doctorally, 
and magisierlally. .even sttiing up a school of Athei.sin. 

Doctorate (cl/»•kln|•/t), sb.^ [ad. med.L. dov 
: iorlit- ns f i. doctor Uuv'vtm'. see -atk L Cf. F. 

I torat (ifnh e.).] The degree of Doctor, 
j 1676 W. Row Coufn. BLiirs Autohiog. xii. (1848) 373 
M.Tke the ilocToralc a stirnip to mount him to Prelacy. 1775 
i JoiiN.soN I.et. to Bosivell 7 Fel)., No man not a Dixdor can 
. . prai-.tii-e Physick hut by Licence particularly grunted. 
The Dm toraic is a licvnci; of iisclf. i8>;8 Masson Milton 
\ I. i 19 'I'he DotT<.ir.Ttrs (if I ..iw and Medlciiu.-. x88a-i Schai i 
F.ucyeL Re/ii^. Rueti l. 1 . 651 'I'he evolution of the Joctniale 
as a. thin] uiuveisily ilrgicx ahovu that of ma-stcr cannot he 
distinctly trat-ed. 

t DO'Ctorate* ffi- Obs. [ad. mcd. 

or inod.J^. docldrut-ns imidc a tloclor; s:\,doctor- 
andus ill l)ii tkinge.] a. ppl. a. Made a doctor, 
b. sb. One who has reccivcfi Hie degree of Doctor. 

1591 fiiNsENK Pise. CihKsuaye 11. (i^(;2) :.;o ()iic. .thHt for 
his skill luight hniie heeii Doclixal in liis iiiislerie. 1651 
fife, lat/ier Sarpi {1676) 15 Masier, (wjiich is the 'Jillf of 
ihi.; Dmnoratc.s in Theology). 

Doctorate (tl/^'kldivU), v. Now rare. [f. mcd. 
or mod.]., docloriirc to make doctor: see -.\TK'b] 
trims. 'I'o confer the tiegrec of Doctor upon ; also 
tr/w/. to collier the degree of 1 )oclor. 

161Z Fi.omih, Addoffor.ire, to take or giu« the degree of a 
(locior, to doi torntcr. 1637 50 Row /list. Rirk 261 

They hohoui tl D> he doctoral ed. 1661 Fuller Worthies 

I. 1 16671 ;!37 (Joing .'ifterwan.):* to (!).\ford he Avas doctorated 
in Divinity. 1774 War ion Hist. Eng. IWtry \ \\, x\. 395 
Aftcr-wanls doctoratod in imaUcinc at Oxfonl, 1B86 Lai hi k 
Ihthu rsities vii. 1 .»j Isven after Salermim liad a teacher of 
law. it could Hot doctorate in law. 

Doctoress : l >o( tukss. 

Doctorial d/dcto’-rial ', a. [f. 1 .. type *doc- 
tJri-us (cf. senator ins, t /florins, etc. } f -Ab.] Of 
oi belonging to a doctor D ootohal. 

1709 ll'odrim Corr. (i8.|;j> III. 451, 1 cannot account for 
the (loclorial degie'is given all to Non-suhscriljcrs by the. 
fVdlcge of Ldiubuigh. >730 J. Karlr in Calatny's Life 

I I . 513 Su, when our Universities DuLlori.d honours give, 
’Tis not our nievil they declare, But their prerogative. 
*843 la-iEVKi, fife trar. Physh. L i. vi. 105 Had not 
iny dix:torIal tilii: been specified in luy passfKUt. 

llencc Docto rlally adv., as a doctor. 

I *858 ' I'rolloi'K Pr. Thorne iii, That a doctor should not 
; laugh at all when calK d in to act docluriully. 

Doctorisin («b**klbri/.’m;. [f. Dot ion sb. h 

I -IMM.] Tlic principles or practice of doclors ; a 
I saying characteristic of a tloclor. 

1 *661 K. W. Couf. Charai ., Petradine, Empiriek r 1860)66 

I Hocus pouisses of di»i.lori»n)f.. iBas Lolkuari Ar/. 19 Nov. 
ill Smiles /rye .7, Murray H. xxvii. 224 The Doclors 

uttering doctorisiiis on the. iKcnsiun. 

Doxtorise, V. rare. [f. as prcc. ( -IZB.] trans. 
To confer the degree of l)oet«»r iqion ; to doctor. 

1600 F. Blui Nr //f’.v/. ha ur. Foides i 1 ineunc lo leturnc 
to my towiie of Trip.'ihht. doLtoriA-d thus by your grace and 
; favour. 1850 Prkscoh l.i t. to tr. Takuoryft Bint in Life, 
l^ord Norlliamjiton a»id I wtro l)iu.|i>ri/e d in due lonii. 

Hence DootorlBa'tiou.lhc conferring of a doctor’s 
d^ree. In recent Dil i;,. 

&Ctorly (d^-kuili ), o. [f. as prec. f -LY >.] 
Like, characteristic of, or befilting a doctor ; having 
the position or charader of a doi tor. 

1563 87 Foxk.-/. A -V. I.ife I'indaU; (R.), 'I’he doclourly 
pielatcs. Ibid. (1596) 1^26 iR.) ihi- d<Ktouilie disputa- 
lion. *657 Tomlinsdv Rmoa's Dap. I'n.f., With a Lioilorly 
arrogance. 1888 Freeman in W. R. W. Stt-phens Life 4- 
Lett. 11895) II. 386, I am still writing llp.■^tairs in a gown 
scarlet hut not ducToily. 

Doctors’ Comtnons. [See Gommons 3 b.] 

The common table and dining-hall of the Associa- 
tion or College of Doctors of Civil Law in London ; 
hence, the buildii gs occupied and ti.sed by these as 
an ineoriioraled Society and now the name of the 
silr- of tliese, to the south of St. Fnurs Cathedral. 

The Si)ti«.-iy was formed in i.sog, by civilians entitled lo 
phad in tlu; (.'niiit iT .An.hcs. In 17C18 they were tncor* 

f ioratcd undt i the iiaim; of * the College of Doctors of Laws 
of Oxford ami (^ambi idgc] exercenl in the Ecclesia.stica 1 
and Adiniraliy Courts'. In the buildings of Doctors’ 
Commons were held livt-. courts, vi/. the Court of .Xrches, 
Prerogative Cwurl of ( unlerbury, Court of Faculties or 
Dispensations, Con.>«istory Court, and High Court of 

72* -2 
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DOOTBINB. 


DOOTOBSHIP. 




Adminilty; the business itirludctl all matters of ecclesias- 
tical law, prosecutions for hciesy, divorce suits, licences 
for inarrtagc. iestaiiu;ntaiy affairs, Admiralty and rrijse 
cases, etc. 'I'hc Society was dissolved in 1B58 and the 
huildinfts were taken down in 1867. Literary lefctcnces 
to Doi iorti' Commons in later tinie.s tisutdly refer to the 
rcjjistraiioM or probate of wills, to marriage licences, or 
to proccediiiRs for divorce. 

z6to J. GoooLniiN HeJ'crlDr. Caiwn. (ed. a) App. 10 
OiKtors of the Civil r..aws to the Number of Thirteen in 
all, assembled togctlier in the common I>itiing-Hall of 
Doctors Commons in Loudon, a 1690 11 k T. Haklow A'tv/r. 
165 (’!'.) A dij^nitary of our church., had been at Doctois- 
j!oiiiiiiuns ; and there fec'd one of the doctors, who is a 
judge of one of those courts wliete niatrimoiiial faiiscs are 
conusable. 170$ 11 icki'.kin(;ii.l Prust-cr. tv. (172*) am 
Another rails to the Bumlxiiliffs, the Jaylors, Doctor’^- 
(?omnions,and the Hangman. 1708 Mas. Cknti.ivkk ftusic 
Body IV. iv, W'ilh this Provisvi that he 'I'o-uiorrow Morning 
weds me. He is now gone to Doctois-Coinmoiis for a 
Licence. 1813 Byron xiii. Search Doctors' Com- 
mons, 1819 --- I. xxxvi, No choice was left his feel- 

ings or his pride, Save death or Doctors’ Commons. 1854 
PiiiLtiMOKE hiUrnat. Liv.v Pref. u873» 37. 

Doctorship ((Ipktwjip). [f. Doctob ih. + 

-SHIP.] 

1. 'I'lic ilegrtee of I'loclor; -Dot-ToKATK .v/a> 

KRNii Filai. Gentrie Invested with the degree of 
Doctorship. i (47 Ci-Miknoon Hht. Keh. j. § .‘\ftei lie 
had received all the graces and ilegrees, the |iroctor:diip and 
the doctorship. 1807 W. Tayi.ok in Ann. Rcv. V. 173 ' 1 ‘hey 
coveted doctorship. 1891 .\ation (N. V.) 17 Dec. 46.1/j 
\ thesis written for the doetorship in letter^. 

2 . The position, chajactor,or function of a iloctor, 
teacher, or learned man ; leaching, instruction ; 
eminent learning or scholarship. 

>598 Flokio, nSttoragji^tnt', rlocnuidiip. ii 1603 T. Caki 
WK iGiir Con/ut. Rhcni, .V. T. (lOi'ii i-iju 'I'hcy were taught 
of the Holy Ghost, ihtough llu*. iiuniediatc Mastership or 
Doctorship of Christ. 1739 ‘ K- Ih 1 1 ' tr. fhihkindtix 
Crifbianti.t Your Worship and your I toctorship display. 
1838 Pra.M'Ps dAr<'- XV'll. 70 {. 1 must hcr«; break olV, 
fascinating as is Geriiuoi doctorship, soothing as is (jcrnuui 
dullness. 

3 . Tl ie fund ion or practice ot a i)hysician ; 
medical skill or attendance. 

1640 1 ’romk ./«///< Kpil., Wheth* r my cure be perh ot 
yet or 110, It lies not in my doctor-ship to know. 1836 I'ait's 
Mag. XXI II. 5»3 Wouhl the sick In; less likely to rccovt.i . . 
under graluifous doctorship Y 

4 . Tiic personality 01 dignity of a doctor ; used 
humorously or ironically as a title, 

i6zo Bp, Hai.l Apd. /irinvn/iti jr, Why then doth his 
Doi'tor-shippe paruueil these two'/ Z700 /»’#//. Apo/AiM, 
No. 19. 3/2 A poor Fidlei, .Your Ihjctoi ship hert*. dues Peti- 
tion. 18*3 P. X aw/ ficr ySj/j His Reverend Doctorship. 

Boetress ;dp-kito.s), doctoress ((ir’-ktorf s). 

Also 7 dootriase. [f. ThicTon : prob. in jiart a. 
F. docto/^esse dSlh c. , or rci«r. a mod.l.. '^'do(t/issa\ 
see -ESS.] A female doctor, only iiscil 

when sex is empha.sized ; in whicli case also 
woman- do(to>\ lady doctor^ arc more common.) 

1 . A female teacher ; a woman of eminent If.nrn- 
ing; a woman who has a ilodor.'il degree. ? Oh. 

(In the last sense, dthlof is now upplicd to lioth sexes.) 

«. z549CMAi.o\hK Etium. on- Pvtly R iva, 1 iiiu.st he borne 
with, beyng but a ytmnge do«;ties>e. i6za Cii.u.man 
Widdmtws T. Play.s JK73 111 . .’9 Thou .speak’ ;.t like a 
Doctrissc in tliy hicultic. Z635 A. Sr.M louii lu w. Gloty 
(1869! 1/4 Who heing a lloctrcsM'., svoruVl not to be, a Dis- 
ciple. 17^1 Lauv Po.mkim-.t l.ctt. (1803) III. J 79 The famous 
doctress signora Laura Ikcssi. z88a KniriV(,-dg:'^o.x’j.-yvi 
Doctress Kingsrord..:iiiiI some lu.r con/*i'r,s appear to 
misinterpret the position whii h 1 have assumed. 

/ 9 . z6a6 Ir. JJpii’aiini fi tT.) Glorying., lo b«- c.dh.'d llit 
doctores^ of ail ii.'iiion.s. zl^ J'.vi i.vn ixt to r. />)'.< 

/ J Aug., Hellcn Cornaro. .received the dcgiei: of I tocloics.^e 
at Padua. 

b. Applied lo things ptT&oi.ilkd as feminine. 

*577 SrANVHURsr f)est:r. frtd, in liot/nsfudW, Dcd., 
The learned, .adiudgedan liii^torie to he the lifeuf memorie, 
the ductressc of behaviour. Z580 Almond for Par/ at 7 
'I'hot Imlg tongil doctre.s.sc Dame Law. 

2 . A fcin.ile {ihysicinn or medical jiractilioiuT. 

a. Z577 B. Gocm.e Hetrdwch's iln^b. (i5Sd) 191 h. 'I’he 
women.. take U)ion them to hee great iliicLresse.s iu jdiysk-ke. 
Z718 Qliscv Cflw//. Pbp. 104 .Shavings of liuttshorii is 
miii h more in F.steciii amongst Paiuily 1 )()Ct resscs. z8oz 
Rt.oo.Mr I Ki.u linral 7 '. (i8fw) 33 His Wife, the Doctress of 
the ncighh'ring J’oor. 1879 Miss Drury CalUd A'kvy, I. vi. 
(48 Her young friend's skill as a hird aiul diig ductless. 

Z683 Tkvon 1 Pay to Health 66 l'idc.s.s the excclletil 
Lady Sobriety be ihcir Doctoress. Z830 P/utsers Mag. 1 . 

34 I Alt the healing doctorcss (.oriie, 

3 . A doctor's wife or daughter. (Cf. ; 
Ger. J 'rau Dokto/ ini) 

Z748 (Imav Let, t'> Dr. T. H'/mr/an Wl,s iBBj II. iSs 
After having made niy couipliiiirnts lo the gtul.riuiihcrs of 
the little Doctress. z8zo Sporting^ Mag. XXXV. 8 The 
doctor . came ai:companicd hy his lady Mrs. Doctorc;-^ 
Savage. iSto Miss BkouiiinoN t\r:d as Rose I. sjj 'riic 
Doctor and die I )octrcss arc issuing from the hrisss-knuckcrcd 
hall door. 1 

tBoctri*C6. Oh. [ad. L. dodrix^ dric-cm 
fero.ale teacher, fern, qf iiodor ; perh. through an 
obs. ^dodrice^ A female teacher : in quols. 
used of things personified ; *--j)rec. 1 b. j 

ri4Sio tr. Dr fq/italione 111. U, Jli gi.u:e. .is iiiatstrcsbv of ! 
troupe, doctricx; of discipline, l^t of pc hertc. 1548 UuAl.t. i 
iLrasin, Pa>‘. Luke i. “7 Tin; Jt:wish tongue, .being, .the ' 
nociriie mid au.iiiiii:fr of caruall ob.sciu.iunccs, 1577 .L 
, t //rtiius ti.S79) j8a, Marie. ..siginheth 

with him u doctrice. ! 


t Bo*ctrinable« Oh. rare. [f. Doctrtxk 
sh. or ?^-h-.\BLE.] Pit for instruction; instruc- 
tive. 

z58t Sjonky Aptd. Poctrie (Arb.) j6 Then ccrtainely i.s 
; more ductrinal.lc the ftiincd Cirus of Xenophon then the 
: true Cyrus iu lu.stinc. 

BoctrinaiM (dfiktrine-'u', sh (a.) [a. P'. 

* trinaire ( i4tli c.', atl. L. t3n)c ^doctrimriiis^ f, doc- 
I trlna Doctulnk : see -aby.j A. sb. 

I 1 . /ir. Hist. One of a political party which arose 
: in France soon after 1815, ‘having for their object 
and doctrine the establishment and preservation of 
constitutional govcrumeul, and the reconciliation 
of authority and liberty, royalty and national 
representation.' (Townsend Manual of Dates i) 

, They were looked upon by members of llie two exlrcnie 
parties as speculative |.H>Utician.s bolding a ‘doctrine’ not 
within the range of practical politics. 
i8ao Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 38 (Siaiif.) There is at ]*ari.s 
' a small set of speculative politicians called ditctrinairrs. 
1834 spectator 15 Nov. ioS6/a Do not he cajoled hy any 
.stupid slon*!S . . about the I )ih triiiaires going out of offu e 
on any iiuestion of principle. Z848 NV. IL Kyclly tr. 
L. liliinc's /list. Ti/t 1 '. II. '.m/i M. Guizot., was a vim 
tiinairc. ihit though that designation had no political 
lueauiiig; though it c.vjircsswi a manner of heing^ rather 
lliaii a iiiaiiner of thinking, still there adhered to it .some 
iridescrihable tincture of unpopularity which wa.s totally 
iiidelihle. 

2. lience,( 3 newhoholdssoincdoctriiicortheoi'y 
which lie tries to apply without sufficient regard 
to practical considerations; a peilaiilic theorist. 
(Often applied as a term of reproach by ‘ practical ’ 
men, to those whom they consider talking or writ- 
ing theorists.) 

183Z Edin. Rrv. LI I. 454 bStanf.) A system may lie the 
truest po.s .ihle whilst argued on in 7vi,.///j, iti the cabinet of 
a Doctri/tnirc. Z859 Hi •;Lfs P'ric/tds in C, Set. 11. II. x. 
•jfis The. way to answer these doctrinaires is to turn lo facts. 
zSyz Gk. Dim-- Tcadiings CohdetL 'I'hosc are only justly 
called doctiiimires who iii.sist on acting in .season and out 
of season upon the dotarines which they profc;<s. ZM7 

lk. ssoi v a ready vii. 197 Tliey gcit .'isiridc of ihi.s favouriie 
hobby. horse of the doctrinaires. 1888 Lovm:i,i. J'r. it 'ks. 
(i8yu) 11. tq ? lhactical {loliticians, us they call iheui.sclve.s, 
..have substituted doctrinaire for pedant os the term of 
reproach. 

B. adj. Pertaining to, or of the character of, a 
doctrinaire; wctldcd to a parltcular doetnhe or 
theory .and seeking to apply it in all circumstances ; 
merely Ihcoreiicfll or speeul.alive. 

Z834 spectator v> Nov. 1 1 !«/» A Cabinet . . with an old . . 
emiiloyd of the Kiiipirc ut the head, and a Doctrinaire 
Alinister of Ju-stax* at the tail. Z873 H. Svv.se: hit Stud. 
Social, sv. 30? The re-iteraltons of doctriiiaite politician.s. 
Z879 M. l*.vi7f.soN Miltm iw> W’ould Milton lake his stand 
upon doctrinaire rcpublic.ani.sin ? 1880 Diskai-.u Endyw. i, 
Duii’l yciu be too d(H;lrinairti. .you and I are practical men, 
Bo^rinairism ( tV ktrincheriz’m). [f. prec. -I 
-ISM.] 'J'hc principles or practice of a doctrinaire ; 
pedantic adbe.sion to a doctrine or theory without re- 
gard to practical considerations; doctrinarianism. 
1836 R. H. Frocdk in y. if. A^e^^^maHS Lett. (1891) 

ll. 151 The iiiipuiation of a Hille ductrin.'iirei.sni. Z837 Tait'.s 
iMag. IV. 454 I'Udccticisni, or Doctrinairism, is a philosophy 
luai'vcUuusly suited to profit from such circiuitsUinccs. z8sa 
J’'r%xsePs .'l/rtC* XLVI. 353 The largeness of his views saved 
him from im re doctrinairism. zStS .Seeuky in Mac/n. Ma^. 
Jail. 179/1 The same public which despises doclrtnuirism in 
|jolitics, is just as decided and united in ilcspisiiij; every- 
thing but docirituiiri.sni in religion. 

BoctrinSll (df?’ktrinrtl, tlpklioi'n.al), a. and sb. 
[The sb. wri4 a. F. dodrimtl (13th c. in Lillre ; the 
adj. was perh. more tlirectly a<l. late \.,dod/ indl"is 
(Isitlote), f, dodrina leaniing, doctrine: set? -.vb. 

The liislorica! pronunciation, from \.,doctriun'tisy Fr. .and 
ML. dodri/ia' A i"' do’ctrauxlffio Bailey, Todih; doct/Tnal 
(f.) pa.sses over the actual L., Fr. and ME. wordy, to teach 
the ulterior doctrina.'] 

A. adj. 

I. (.>f or perLaining to tloctriiie ; containing or 
inculcating a doctrine or doctrines. Doctrinal 
J'urilans, tho.se whobc ptirilanisin had reference lo 
doctrines rather than discipline or ceremonial. 

Z570 I.KviNs Ma/iip. T4/15 1 )o«.:lrinal!, doctrinalis. z6zz 
Biiii.i; T/ansl. Pref. n Not in doctrinall ixymts that um- 
c.erne sii I nation. Z647 Ci.ai{i:ndon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 191 He 
had some dix triiiul Opinions which they liked not. 1739 
NhAL Hi.d. Purit. I. 579 The C,alvifii.st.s were . . hramled 
with 1 he ch.aracter of Doi i lin.'d I’uritaiis. 1751 J knnincs ft 
T>oiiijkii»;i'. Pref, to Watts h/iprav. Afina i\, A dm:trinal 
controver.sy. z8s8F R01.1UU Eng. 1. 113 If he believed 

that in tlieir dtxirinal conservatism they knew and meant 
what they were .saying. 

t b, Deriveti IVoiii instruelion. Oh. rare. 
z6a8 Hunnr.s TJuuyd. 11. xxxix, When., upon natural 
rather than doctrinal valour (fuq ^ura voftiov rb irActoR f; 
TpdiruR dvBpiac] wc ciotiie to undertake any d.angcr. 

t 2 . Serving to teach or instruct; instructive, 
didactic. Oh. 

*597 Hooker Ecel. Pal. v. xxl. S 3 The word of God . . 
senicth then only in the nature of a doctrinall instrument. 
nt63,z G. Heriu-rt Country Parson xxviii. In a doctrinal 
way, i^aying to I he contemner, Ahis, why do you thus Y i^z 
Mif.tON (7i. Gold, It. (1851) tjfi Whether those Dramatick 
coiisiitution.s, wherein .Sophocles and Kurtpides raigne shall 
be found mure dot.triiia) and exemplary, 

B. sb, 

I I . 'I'hc liilc of a text -book on grammar by Alex. 


de Villcdieu ; by extension, a book ol instruction 
in any subject ; a text-book. Obs. 

rz450 Cov. Myst. 189 In allc this scyens is non us lyke, 
In Caton, (Jryscysme, nor Doctrynal \rhHf over allck 
148Z 3 [sec Caton J. 1509 Barci-ay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1 . 
144 1 1 he have onys red Inc olde duett inull \rinte all]. 1531 
Klyot Gozk i. xiii, Comedic.s. . they suppose to be u doctrin.all 
of rybaitdrie. 1334 — {fit If) Docirtnal of Princes. 1683 
CuxgcwMCY RaheJaist. xiv. An old coughing fellow . . who 
read unto him Hugotio, Hebard, Grecisme, the doctrinal, 
t b. transf. An instructor. Obs. rare. 

Z503 Hawks E.xautp, Virt. xiii. (Arb.) 55 Also saynt 
lerome the noble cardyn.ill. . Wliichc cucriuore was a good 
doctrynall. 

2 . pi. Matters or points of doctrine or instruction. 
z6x9 S. Ward in UsshePs Lett. (1686) 68 Our consent was 
oiilyasked fur Doctrina].-), m.it for malters touching liisciplinc. 
zMz lk\\Ti'.u^//o/. Nonconf. Min. 48 We differ in Doctrinals 
as well as in Ceremony. ijiSfPodraw Corr. (1843) 11 . 398 
The. .controversy about doctrinals is again revived. 18^ 
J. G, Wilkinson Hum. .Sc. ly Dn’. Revel. Ixv. ai2 Doc- 
trin.als arc the indispensable readers of all reality, 
llcncc Doctrliiallsm, tlie laying of i»trcsH on 
doctrinal matters ; Doctrinalist, a strict adherent 
to doctrine; Dootrinallty, doctrinal character. 

1846 Dr Ql’inckv ChristianiiyfR\.>. XJl. uyH The doc- 
tiinality of onr religion. z86o Fuocdk J//.vt. E//g. V. 

'file I’ajjists were put out of the way. 'I'lie doctrinalisG 
were proiiiuti-d lo honour. 1869 Ibid. (1B70) XII. 550 Theo- 
logical ducUiiialisiii passed out of fashion. 1894 Thinker 
V.447 Driven, .into the other cxti cine of rigid doclrinaiistii. 

Boctrinally (sec prec. ) , adv. [f. prcc. + -LY ^ .] 
Ill a doctrinal manner or form ; in respect of, or as 
a iiiattcr of, doctrine ; by way of tcacning. 

1633 A.MKS .Agst. Cerent. 11. 371 Writing on the second 
Comiiundt incnt tloi lrinally. z^9 Pknn Addr. Prot. 11. 
iii. (109;-) 87 Chi isl jesuii himself and his Apostles .. have 
doctrinally kiitl it down. 1706 Die Ve/v. yurc Div. Prof. 30 
If tny (.Ipitiion be really in it self, Doctrimilly Sound. ^ z8^ 
Haddan .Apost. Sncc. iii. fib7y) 58 Cliurcbuh orgaiiically 
cuiiipletc hut doiArlnally corrupt. 

Boctrinariau ^dpktiinc‘i*rian), sh. and a. [f. 

L. l) ]>e ^dodrindri-us (iJocTitlNAlltlc) ♦- -AN.] 

A. sb. f 1 . pi. The Hrelhren of Cliri.slian Doc 
trine, or Cliristiaii Brothers (!•'. doctrinaires)^ a lay 
ortlcr iiLSlitutcd at Rheims in ihSo by J. B. de la 
Salle, to leach gratuitously the principles of religion 
anti the elements of })riinary instruction. Obs. 

*747 0 *'*ttl. Mag. 570 Other amphibious kind.s, which are 
neither Regulars nor Secnlnr.s, us Je.suits, Oratnriaiis, Doc- 
trinarians, I .uzai ists. Z794 Rakkum. Hist. Clergy Fr. Resi. 
(1795) ifir [Hfl li.Ttl bet'u educated in a. secular congregation 
by the lioclri nor Ians, 

2. -DoCTHINAinK j/z. 

Z836 J. H. Ni;wm.\n Discuss, .y (1872) 19 Pro- 

lesianlisni i.s etiiboiliod in a .sy.steiii ; .so i.s Popei'V*. but 
when a man lakc.s up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrin- 
aiian — he is wasting his efforts in delineating an invisible 
phantom. 1^0 T. Hook in A’ivu Monthly Mag. T.X. 164 
England has it,-, .sett of ilociriiiurians as well a.s Fi ance. 

B. adj. DoiTUINAlllK I)o(TUINAUY. 

1878 M. Jknkins Havcrholwc loi A stiff :«id dottrin.Trian 
politician of the Whig school. 

Hence Doctrina'rlanlsiii, cloctrinuirism. 

1877 t). M. ^V.M.l.ACl!, Russia v. 8:; The latest products of 
French doctrinal ianism. 

Boctrinaxy (df^-ktriniiri), a. [atl. F. dodri- 
naire ; sec above and -ary L] Holding an abstract 
doctrine and seeking lo apply it in all circuni- 
blances; -Doctrinaiuk tz. 

1850 Hare Mission Cow/, •-»84 Arguing against the doc- 
ttinaiy school. z86o J. P. KuNNi nv Swa/tow /». ii. 33 
H is . . doctrinary rcpublieanism. Z893 Nat. ()bsen>er 15 Apr. 
3 jsA Doctrinary pedants. 

llcncc Doctrlna-rlty, quality of n doeliinaire. 
a 18^ Lo. ijjKANia oKO y.iV/. . 2^5 (D.) Excess in dot- 
triiiarity and e,Mi;ss in earne.stness are tlirt-alening to .set 
their iiiuik on the new political generation. 

Bo'Ctrinate, Y-'. anh. doctrina re, 

•Tndt- to teach, insliiict, i. dodrina : see -ate J* 5.J 
trans. Toleachorinstruct;— DotTKiSE y. a.; absol. 
To give instiuclion {on a subject). 

Z631 Hkywood Eng, /lA’.;. (1641) 33 They were dwli inatcd 
and instructed, either in language, or some of the libcrall 
sciencc.s. 1638 .Sir T. HEKiikKi yV w. (cd. 2)46 They arc 
of Pylhagoru’.s doctrinatiiig . . in heleeving the Metem- 
psychosis of the houle. 1651 Fullers Abel Rediv,^ Chy- 
iraeus 421 Must profoundly hy him doctrinuted. 1840 
Makryat OUa /Wr. (Rlldg.) 282 On that.. you have not 
yet rluctritialcd. 

Boctrine (dfi*ktrin), sb. Also 4-6 dootryii(e, 
(>~8 dootrin. [a. F. doctrine (12th c.), ad. 1.. 
dodrina teaching, le.aming, f. doctor teacher, 
Doctor ; cf. pistrina bakery, f. pislor baker.] 

+1. The action of teaching or in.strucling ; in- 
struction ; a piece of instruction, a lesson, precept. 

Wvct.iK a Tim. iv. a Arguwc, or proue, bisecne, 
blame in al pacicnce and doctryn. CZ391 Ghauckh Astral.^ 
Pt'ol., I.. have hit transkated in inyn engli.s.sh only for ihi 
doctrine. 1485 Canton Chas. Gt. t Al thytige.s that ben 
reduced by wrytyng ben wrylon to our doctryme. 1598^34 
Tindale Mark iv. a He . . i^ayde vnto them in his doctrine 
[so z6zz ; ittz (R.V.) teaerhing] : Herkcn to. 16115 Us.hiiicu 
%/dy Div. (1647) 56 T’he Comiimndemcnl. . was a doctrine to 
teach Pharonb what he must have done, zyzo S 1 kele Tatter 
No. II p a D^ictrine!) on thi.s Occasion . .arc the most . . empty 
of all the Labours of Men. 

t b. Public instruction ; preaching. Obs^. 

Ek. Disdpl. CtuScot. (zdai) 40 Where the people 
convene to the doctrine but once in the week, a 157a Kno:^ 



DOCTBINE. 


DOCTTMBNTATION. 


//«/. Ref, Wks. i 3 .|e I. 230 After doetrin, he lyikwiesc 
inini.strat the I^rdis Table. 1600 J. Millviu. Diary 
(NVodrow Soc.) 33, 1 saw him everie day of bis doctrine js‘* 
hiilic and fear, .to the Paioclie Kirk. 

2 . ^rbat which is taught, a. In the most general 
sense : Instruction, teaching ; a body of instruction 
or teaching. 

WvcLiK Tit. 10 III allc tbingis schewing good 
feiin, that thei ournc in alle thingis the doctryn of ourc 
suuyoiir God. ^1400 Maunoi.;v. (1839) xii. 133 The Cos. 
mlicii, in the which is gode doctryiic, 2^3 Caxton Cato 3 
In this sinal lytyl booke is contcyned a snort, .ductrync for 
all maner of pepic. 1500-90 Ounrak Rooms xH. 7 He rcwlyt 
rycht and keip this doctring. 1509 Orti. Cryston Men (W. 
fie W. 1506^ ProL a Foloweth a shorte doctryne . . in y- 
whiche shall be spoken .of fyue thynges. 1596-34 Timdale 
Matt. xvi. la Hehad not them licware of the Icvcn of breed : 
but of the doctrine of the Phariscs. 1845 S. Aus tin Kaninas 
Jiist. Ke/. II. 179 They next proceeded to consider the 
points of doctrine and life. 1551 Kohkktson Sorm. Scr. u. 
no In .Scripture, tloctrine me.'ins broadly, teaching: any- 
thing that is ttiiight is doctrine. 

b. esp. Th.it wliich is taught or laid down ns 
true coticerning a particular subject or department 
of knowledge, as religion, politics, science, etc. ; 
a belief, theoretical opinion; a dogma, tenet. 

I 3 «», Wyci.ik Matt. XV. 9 Tecliynge ihe doctrines and 
rnaimdcinents of men. 1485 Caxton Paris 4- P- Prol., 'I'he 
hook of his doctrines. 1500 Fisih-k Pun. Serut. C'U‘ss \ 
Kichiumd (187^) 308 To publysshe the doc;tryne ft ! 
fayth of cryste Ihesu. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x.xv. 
§20. 1 16 The doctrine of the nature of God. 1719 Addison 
-Spect. _No. v6o f 10 To vent among them some of his 
Republican Doctrines. 1795 Watt.s Lo/^ic iv. ii. Rule 6, 
I'he doctrine of the Mcrod 7'rinity. 1778 Uckki-: tVor. 
(18^4) II. 7 ’hat rioi. trine of the equality of all men, 
which has been pre.Tr.hcd by knavery, and so greedily 
adopted by malice, c-nyy, aiul cunning, i860 Westcott 
Introd. Study Cosp. viii. fed. 3) 40!; Difficulties in applying 
the great doctrine of gravitation. 1893 Sir J. W. Cmu-ty in 
Law Times Rep. LXVJll. 430/1 To hold that mere oral 
assent to the new lease operates i\.sa surrender in law would 
be a most (langcruus doctrine. 

C. Monroe doctrim (U. S. politics) : the name 
applied (since about 1848) to a principle or series of 
principles of policy put forward in, or deduced 
bom, the Message of President Monroe to Con- | 
gross, 2 Dec. 1823. I 

In this it wu:> declared tli.Tt ‘we should consider any 
.Tttompt' on the part of the Allied European Power.s *iu ! 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere its 
dangerous to our peace .nnd .safely ' ; llmt * any interpo.silion, | 
for the purpo.su of opprcs.sing ’ the recently revolted ^pani.sh- • 
Aiiieric.'in colonic.s, ‘ or rontrolliiig in any other nmnner tlicir ' 
destiny, by any Knropcaii I*owcr’ would be viewed ‘as the 
in.-inifuslatioii of an unfriendly disposition luward.s the United 
States ' ; ami that ‘ the Americati continents. should no longer 
be subjects for any new European toloiiial selllcincnt’, 

1848 I. E. Hoi.mkh in Con^reu. Clobe vy Apr. 711 'rin: 
President fJ*olkl had taken the opportunity of reiter.'iting 
a doctrine which was said to be the doctrine of Mr. Montoe. 
1858 Sun (Ball.) 30 Oct. tlhartlett), If we now fall back on 
the Monroe doctrine, we shall see the diffcrctice between 
an abilraction and ii.s application in practice. 1866 Lowhi.i. 
Sjnvard-Jtdtnson React urn Pro.su Wks. iSyo V. 323 I’lie 
Soulli should pul in practice at home that Monrou Doctrine 
of which it has .always been .so clamorous a siipfiortcr. 1805 
Mki?. oi- Salisbury Dhp. 26 Nov. {Times 18 V)ec. 7^1 
’I’he application of the Monrou dtxitrine to the question of 
the boundary dispute between Venezuela and tbe colony of 
BritLsh Guiana. ! 1896 lyniiy Neivs 7 Mar. 4/6 It was 
during this contest between Spain and her insurgent 
colonists that President Monroe, in 1823, at the in.siigaiiuii 
of Mr. Canning, laid down in a Mc.ssage to Congress the 
famous * doctrine ' whicli bears his name. 

3 . A hotly or system of principle.s or tends ; a 
tloclrinal or theoretical system ; a theory ; a science, 
or department of knowledge. ? Obs. 

>594 West 2«</ Pt.'Sywltol. § 100 F, I banc, .laid duwiiu 
the doctrine of Instruments. 1666-7 Picrvs ZVno'ifi E‘=h., 

I He] understands the doctrine of miisique. 1667 Prim.att 
City 4' C. Build. 160 Muasuru the same by the Doctrine 
of IViangle-s. 1709-^ V. Manoky A>.v/. Math.. A si f on, 
I’ref. 348 Aslroiioniy is a J.)ociiinc or Science. 1754 Chat- 

II AM Lett, Xr/hetu sB A .. notion of., the solar wsicm ; 
together with the doctrine of comets. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. viii. 130 Psychology iticrcforu, 
is the discourse or doctrine treating of the luuiian mind. 

+ 4 . learning, erudilion, knowledge. Obi. 

c 1400 lieryn 1245 Thow art xx wynler, and nau^t hast of 
doctryne. 14^ Caxton CataCtj, 'I'he man whichc is with- 
out doctryne is like thym.'ige of deth. 1563-7 Buchanan 
Reform. St, A ndros Wks. (1892) 12 'riie principal to bcariu 
mmi of. .auITicient dociiinu to supple the regentis absuns in 
redyiig. 1601 Shakr. All's IPcll 1. iii. 247 'I’he .Schoolus 
Enihowerd of their doctrine. 

t6. Discipline. Obs, rare. 

«.483 Liber Nigerxw Ilonseh. Ord. 7S'rhu.scoiriccrs should 
be maiked and ordered after tlicyre . . bchavioure . . or tiles 
fo be at the doctryne coiivcnicntc in the count yiighouse. 
«*533 Benners Go/d, BA\ M, Aurel. (1546) IV, The j 
doctrine of .sones and dougliters was enlarged, and theyr ' 
uridell let go at libertee. 

6, attrih. and Comb. 

a 17x6 South Senn.V. 31 To give those doctrine ami use- 
tnen, those pulpit-cngiiieers their due. 1879 Baking-Goulm 
item^oHy 11 . 194 When the excitement of doctriiic-smaRhiiig 
was over, the laity grew li.stless. i 

t Do*otrine« Ohs. [a. 01‘\ doctrine-r, ad. j 
incd.l.. docO'fndrCt f. doctrtna : see Do(rrKiN.iTB.] 
tram. a. TV) teach nr inslnict (a person) ; b. To I 
teach, give instruction in (a science, etc.). ! 

■■*475 AW'/rwtf 77 Henry duke of Luncustre. .had sent ' 
to liyin . . yong kuightis, to be doef rined, Icrncd, and brougblc j 
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j up . . in scole of aniies. 1530 Palsgr. 523. 2, He hath ben well 
doctryned : it a esti fort bien cndoctrinf. 1549 Com/l. 
Scot, vi. 46 Phisic, astroiiomye and natural philosophic, var 
fyr.st prcttikit .Hud dortriiiet Ire vs. 1648 Gage Ivcsi Ind. 
xvii. (165s) 112 They doctriiied me as a novice. 

Hence Do'ctrined ///. a. 

1^7 W. SciATKK It.xp. -2 Thess. (1629) 137 Take view of 
I their doctrmed practises, in dcuotioii to God, Carriage to 
men, to our sclue.s. 

Dootrinism (dp ktrini/.*ra). [f. Doctrine sb, 
4- -IHM.] Adherence to, or setting forth of, doc- 
trine. So Bo'etrinlst, one who propounds, or 
adheres to, doctrine. 

*84® S. Famkk Rej^eneration 328 Our aim is to be 
Piiinilive,^ not Tridcniinc, Doctrinists. 1879 Tullocii 
Ration. Theot. I. H. 43 'I’he mo.sr memorable exception to 
this fair and conciliatory ductriiiism of the (.’hurdi of Eng- 
I bind . . is to l)e^ found in the famous I..aml>eth Articles, 
j 1883 Mane/:. Guard. 73 Gel. 7/4 'I’lie mere doctrinism 
of inu Contiress being tnadciiuale for the rc<piircment.s c»f 
j the age. 1891 G. Macdonald 'Theie ^ Bach II. xxxv. 
a-jO Neither ascetic nor mystic nor doctrinist, .she believed 
in God. 

Doctrinizo (d^’ktrinoir.^ v. [f. DoOfliiNK sb. 

+ -IZE.] ifdr. To form doctrines or theories; to 
sjieculate, theorize. Hence Dootrinlsa’tion. 

1836 R. M. \PCiiF.VNE yn/L ill Mem. (t866) «is The error 
of ll [io.sc who speculate or doctrini/e aliout the Gospel. 
1859 Eraser's Max’. .XLV. 570 .Stories about aniiiLTls. .are 
generally spoijed by the same ini-staken doclrinizatiuii. 

•|* DoxtriXi Obs. [a. L. doc/ri.Vf fern, of doctor 
Doc’Tok.] a female tfoctor : I)orTUJis.s. 

1604 Parsons 2rd Pt. Three Convers. En^. xv. 254 Alice 
priuer, a faiuous doctiix. 1635 Pagiit Chrutianoj^r. 1. ii. 

53 "IhE country of Palc.stiiiC i.s called, .the iMm.e of 
the prophets, the doctrtx of ihc Ap\>st!cs. 1746 in Edg.ir 
tdd Ch. Life Si ot. (1885) note. In 1746 a \loclrix' was 
consulted in Galstun about the recovery of u sick child. 

Docoment (di/*kir/mcni;, sb. [a. OE\ document 
lesson, written evidence (I 2 th-I 3 lhc. in Hatz.- 
1 1.irm.), ad. i.. document^um lesson, proof, instance, 
sj-iecimen, in nied.L.also written instriuiiciit, charter, 
official paper, f. doccrc to teach.] 
tl. Teaching, instiuction, warning. Obs. 
c 1450 Henryson Mor. Tab. 58 Despysing thus hei hail- 
.simic dutuineiil, I’lic fuwlc.s. .tuke their llignt. 1503 Hawiis 
Examp. Virt. I'rol. ili, All th.tt is wryleu is to oure 
dooumuiU. 1660 Trial Rej^ii. 147 Punishment goes to tin; 
prisoner, but examples to the doenment of all others. 1791 
J. Williams /.//».* i.d. Barrymore 101, 1 have hp.Trd much 
document from the Grey Beards of .society, delivercfl to 
I trove leti:.]. 

t 2 . All instruction, a piece of instruction, a les- 
son ; an .id monition, a warning. Obs. 1 

>549 1 - Latimer's .Serm. bef. Edw. / V, D«d., In ! 
thein arc fniicfull and godlyc dociiiiientes. x6ao Ir. Boc^ ' 
. (oiiio's Dciantciyn Sob, These were his daily documents 
! to his young wife. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 87 p 10 
! 'I’here are.. lew to whom it is not unjtleasing to receive 
j liocumcnls. 1769 .Sir J. Ulynoi.ds Disc. ii. (1876) 32^^ 

, Even bad picluic.s themselves supply him with useful 
; duenment.s.^ c Landok in J'arPs If'hs. (1828) VIII. 

48, 1 will give him some documents w'hich shall enlighleu 
, his judi|ment at the expcncc of his skin. 

fS, That which serves to show, point out, or 
, jirovc something ; evidence, proof. Chiclly with 
i dependcnl cl. Obs. 

\ >459 Charters of Peebles (Burgh Rcc. Soc. 1872) 132 And 

I than be veiray document of thaiin that herd hnd r^iw tin- 
, begyniiig of that bargan the gud men.. fund lelt;.]. 1533 
Bei.i.i^ndi-.n Livy iv. (iBea) 35,3 Ane nouibil dociunent, that 
, piuraiitc of <:apitani.s are unproffittabil in kitlal. 1614 
Ualeigii Hist. JCorld v. iii. § 21. 4«3.j 'I'liis may seme as 
a diKumeiit of Fortunes insiabilitic. 1769 funins Lett. 

\ xxvii. F s Sufficient c.ire was taken to leave nu documeut 
of any treasunable negoiiatioii. 1847 Emer.son Repr. 

. Men, Napoleon Wks. '.Bolin) I. 374 'riic l»esl document 
of his I elation to ln.s troops is the order of the day .. in 
which [etc.]. 

4. Something wrillen, inscribed, etc., wJiich fur- 
I nishes evidence or iufoniiatioii upon any subject, 

' as a manuscript, title-deed, lomb-slonc, coin, 
picture, etc. 

1797-51 CiiAMHEKS ( 7 ^'t/., Doeuntent,\w law, some writtm 
' moiiument produred in prtwjf of any fan as-sciTed.,’riicj 
. antiuuity of the foundation of such a church is j*i ovcd by* a 
' number of authentic documents. 1755 MAGENs/xj>7/mx( f-.r 
1 1 . 340 As an Authentic Doi:umciit was reipiired of the fore- 
going Dechiraiion, I .signed and sealed tins to .serve where 
occasion -sEtU reiiuire. 1810 Wkllingion in Gurw. Desp. 

! VI. -.’yt'i I had gut., the emplacement ofjbu whole French 
' army of the isi June which is a very curiou.s ilocumeiil and 
j gives a tolerable notion of their whole foi ce in S)»;ari. 1850 
I Mrs. JamkiiON Lea. Monast. Ord. (18631 'rbe.sc fiescoe.s 
. .have become invaluable as documents. 1877-9 F. Whar- 
ton Law of Evid. I. 11. iv. § 614. 5S6 A ‘document ’. .i.s an 
in.strunient on which is recorded, by means of letters, figures, 
or murks, matter which iimy be evidentially used. 

b. spec. The bill of lading and policy of insur- 
ance handed over as collateral security for a foreigti 
bill of e.xchangc ; hence documenldnU. 

1858 tiiMMONDs Diet. Treule, Doiument-bill, an Indian 
bill of exchange drawn on l.ondon, b.Tviiig us collateral 
security the bill of hading and policy of tnsurante on the I 
goods ; uguhist a part of tbe evstimated value of these tlie j 
bill is drawn. 

l>0'CIiment, [f. prec. sb. ; cf. J'’. docu- 
mcn/er.] H. Irans. To teach, instruct. Obs. 

1648 Scottish MiU DhpcTd js Ui^m this principle you J 
document (he PArlhimcnt of England al*our the Kings 
power in making laws. x68a Bunvan Holy U'ar uij 'I'liat 
they might be docuiiienicd in all good and wholesome 


things. X939 ' R. Bull ’ w. Dedekindus' Grobumus 271 'I’he 
Monarch documents him in his Part. 

t To give a * lesson * to ; to instruct or admonish 
in an authoiitative or imficrious manner. Obs, 

1690 Drydi- N Don Sebastian iv. ii, I am finely documented 
by my own daughter ! 1778 Fkanklin /.nAFAVks. 1889 VI. 
161 Your letters. .in which you, with niagistcrial air.s, 
schouled .mil documented me, as if I bad been one of your 
dumcstiis. x8o9 Mahl\n Moore Lascelles L 126 She., 
entreated Mrs. Carisbrook to send them [the girls] to her. . 
that she might doaimcnt them. 

2 . To prove or support (something) by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

171 1 Countrym. Let. to Curat 2^ The Historical deduc- 
tion before given (suniciently documented from your own 
Writers). 1780 Blue Blanket 4 (Jam.) This city was so 
often destroyed, her monuments and charters lo.si, that her 
original cannot well he documented. 18x5 Anderson Hist. 
Acc. Pam. Eraser 79 'I'hcy arc lUnunncnted in a charter of 
confirmation of llic land.s of Wester Lugy. 

3 . To provide witii documents, a. To furnish 
(a ship) with the ‘ pa|H‘rs ’ or documciits required 

I for the manifestation of its o\viicr.ship and cargo. 

1898 Weustek .S.V., A .ship should be documented accord* 
' ing to the directions of law. ..*848 Aknould Mar. insur, 
(1866) I. 1. i. 8 By sailing his shii) iiiiperfectly or improperly 
documented, he forfeits his right to protection under the 
policy. 1884 E. Wheatley in Harper's Ma^’. June 60/1 
I'o enable such vessels.. to be documented add m:civc 
; American register. 

I b. To furnish (a i^crson) with evidence ; to keep 
! informed or instructed. 

' 1807 w. Taylor in Ann. A’l*?*. V. i6.s A..corrol)or.Tlion to 

till*, statements of that courageous and documented historio 
grapber. 1809 Nation (N.Y.)8 .Sent. 1H7/1 It was fm a 
novel.. that he wa.s ‘ docutiienling iitmr.€:lf’. 189A Daity 
jVcios V.O l.)ec. 5/4 Statusineii who want to be, us they say 
I here, ‘ well documented * to resEl possible attacks. 

llciice Bo'onmented ppl.a.s Do’cmuenting vbl 

sb. ; f Do’oumantor, an indicator. 

1684 ir. Af^rippa's yan. Arts Ixxxi. 377 There lie iiiany 
smaller Animals also that cluim u Prerogative in the 
.Shiehjs of great men, jirovidcd they he the Documentors of 
mischief: such as Coneys, Moles, Fiog.s, i.,ocn.st.s. Mice, 
Seri>enls. x8ox Mar. Edgewokih Belinda (1857) 4 After 
tiu: com sc of doLumeniiiig wliich she had gone through. 
1B03 W. 'I’aylok in Ann. Rev. i. 256 A full, a duciiiiivntcd. 

;i well-proportioned account. x8W American XII. a86 
There were 256 disasters to Uoi nmciitcd vessels. 

Documental (dp kinmcntal ', a. [f. L. docu- 
mcnt'Um Document sb. ■¥ -al.] 
fl. Pertaining to teaching or instruction; in- 
slrucUve ; didactic. Obs. 

<■>575 {title* Documental Sayings us those same were 
spoken forth hy Hjenrii kl Nliclas). x6to liEAi.EvA'f. Aug^. 
Litie of God \i. ii. (1620) 227 Varro. .though he be not 
eloqueiiL yet i.s lie so documental and seiilerilious. 

2. (.)f or pertaining to <U)cuments; documen- 
tary. 

i8»s roLEuiDGK Aids Rc/l. (1848) I. 277 The documental 
piKOis of the same, 1883 il. Kennedy Ir. Ten Brink's 
A. A. Lit, 37 'J’hc collection of documental inalerial. 1899 
R. Dl'nloe in Academy 10 Sept. 207/3 , 1 think one ought to 
say * documentary ’ and not ‘ documental ‘ evidence. 

Documentary (dp ki^me ntari), a. [f. ab prec. 

\ -AKY • : cf. V. doiitmcttlaire.] 

1. Of the nature of or consisting in documents. 
x8o9-i9 Henih.vai Rat. yudic. Evid. (1827) 1 . ^4 Docu- 
mentary evidence. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii, Various 
fraBiiicnls uf Letters and other documentary scraps. 185$ 
Macai i.ay Hist. Enx. IV. 178 They were in iiosscssion uf 
documentary evidence whicli would conroutid the guilty. 
x86x M. I’AiTisoN /'’.ri. t’So) I. 30 Going back beyond the 

I printed annalists to originaf and docuiiieiitary' milhoritie.s. 

2 . Affording evidence, evidential, rare. 

*.«43 Carlyi.e Past iV Pr. j. iii. It i,s an authentic, .fact, 
quietly docunieiuary of a whule world of such. 

3 . Relating to teaching or instruction, rare. 

1871 P'.AKLK Pkilol. Eng. Tongiu- § 52 Long before 1250 
' we get traces of the documentary use of French. .'I'revisa 
•‘Uys it was a new thing in 1 341) for cliildrcn to coii-slruc into 
English in the Grammai .schouls. 

! Hence Docume’&tarUy lutv., in the way of a 
• document ; from a documentary point of view, 
j 1857 Re.'iKiN Pol. Eton. Art ii. |i868i 126 'I'hesc copic.s. . 

: would be historically and documentarily valuable. 

I Doolimentation(dp-ki//iiieiili-^'Jmi). [ad.med. 
i J.. documenttitidn-em admonition, n. of aclion f. 
i '*documt'ntdrc to Doci'MENt.] The action of docu- 
j meiiting or fact of lieing documented, 
j '1*1. Instruction, admonition, ‘Iceluriiig’. Ohs. 
j 1754 K1CHARD.S0N Grandiion VI. xxv. 143 Not another 
; word of your docuinentalions, dame Selby, I am nut in a 
; humour to bear them. 1844 B/ackzv. Mag. LV. 199 No 
I end to the.se chartered docuiiientatioiis of the sex ! 

I 2. 1'he furnishing of a shiji with the requisite 
* I>apers *. 

1884 Harpei/s Mag. J unc 60/2 1 11 the registration of a new 
yes.sel, the i>roducli/ 1. .of the certificate of measurement., 
is reipiircd in order to dncuiiicniation. 

3 . J Vcjiaration or use of documentary evidence and 
aiithoritie.s. 

I n reference to 1 cali.stic fiction, anplied to the faithful repro- 
duction of liLstorical or objective facts. 

1888 Athenwum 17 Mar. 34? Is art simjily nn affair of 
dih uriKiilalioii, as the phrase of the day goes? 1893 Spec- 
tutor tf I Dec. 910A M. Zoia..has great industry ana is very 
painstaking in * documentation s8m IVestM. Gas. 4 July 
3/1 There is so nmi b i.i read up, such documentation to be 
exercised. 
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t Do’cnnientiBei v- oh, [(. Doocuem* s/*. 
+ -!/£.] /riifis. a. To teach, instruct, give a lesson 
to. b. To iuruisb with evidence, licnee Do'cu- 
mentizing vbl. sb, 

xgM Mash* Lenten Stuje ai Those that be scrutinus.. 
let tnern tcuolue the Dij^csts of our English discoucries . . 
;ifid I>edociiincnli/ed rntwl lompleatly. 1^7 Maids Petition 
5 BuJchcr. . with his newly hatch t errors will documenlise 
oiir Bulwarks alive or dead. 168a Mrs. Bi-i-inCV/v Heiress 
1. i, You'd best curry your nephew.. to Church ; h*e wants a 
little docunieiili/in^ that way. a 1734 North £x»m, 11. iv. 
S «2a. (1740) 304 Being, as he said, well docuincntised. 1754 
Richakuson Grandison VI. xxv. 143, \ am to he closettcd, 
and to be tlocumenti/cd. 

Bod, j/a' and in/i;r;\ dial, or vulgar. In asse- 
verations; originally a deformation "of God. (Cf. 
Aik>i.> ; also Dad, Hedau.) 

EriiKRiiKiK Man of Mode n. i, A Dod .she’s loo 
serious. >855 Haliuuuton tVa/. Hum. Nat. tin (UarllutO 
ril cut and run, and dot drot me if 1 don’t. 189a Northntnbld, 
Gloss, s.v,, !)oil ! but yor a imeer fellow I 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 14 And, dod ! I believe the day's come now. 

Bod ‘V.»d), sb.'^ dial. [Cognnle with early mod. 

dodde ill same sense (^caulis et spica typhte 
paliistris’ Kilian) ; also a stalk, staff, club (‘a 
little broach or spit, a reed ' Hexham).] The Rccd- 
Mace or Cat’-S-tail, Typha latifolia. 
a x66x Fuller WorthieSy Northampton ii. (1663) sqo DixK, 
Wnterweeds (commonly callcil by children Cats Talc.s). 
1847*1^ Halliwf.li., Pi'd, tluf fo.x-tail reed. A'orth. 1864 
Alnmick Mercury i Mar. (Hritten It Holland), Dod is the 
Reedmace iTypha lati/nliu, l..)in the north of England. 
188s Frienu Pez'OHshire Plaut-n. 

Bod, dodd, sbe^ north, dial. [Evidently re- 
lated to Doj.) v .^ ; app. a specific ajiplication 
of a sb. of which the primary sense was 'rounded 
head’: cf. also Doddy.] 

In North of England and South of Scotland a 
frequent term for a ronnth.d .summit or eminence, 
cither as a .separate hill, or more frequently a lower 
summit or distinct shoulder or boss of .a hill. 

Rarely applied lu a lower hultrcss when not rounded, as 
Skiddaw Dod. Csnally forming purl of a proper name, like 
the eiiuivulent Welsh Sfoel {Foels, Injt also an appellative. 

f 1843 Penny Cycl. X X V H , 248/2 1 / / 'csimotrliv/tl) Of which 
IbramdiJ Dod Hill, Pluce Fvll . .and Swurth Kell at«:.sumnnt:i.1 
*878 Cumbtd. Gloss., Pod, tx round lopped fell, generally un 
off;»hool from .a larger or higher inuiuituin. 1879 Iknkinson 
Guide Png. Lakes 233 There are many hills in the district 
known by the appellation of Dodd, and they arc generally 
small and attached to large mountains. i88s J. Hardy in 
Hist. Pent', Nat. Club IX. 452 Pike, t rag, law, head,hmo, 
dod, edf>e, >'4'. .predominate in the nomenclature of the 
Rede.sdale eminences. 1886 (J. A. Lkiiouk Gcoi. Nortkumh. 

A* Onrh. ( ed. 2) 24 Sand and gravel Vhxtds 189a Northumhld. 
Gloss., Dodd, a blunt hill, a butt end of a hilt. Its occurrence 
is noted thirteen times in place-uamcii in Northumberland. . 
The truncated chimney 01 ventilator of a malt-kiln is called 
the kiln-dudd. 

Bod, $b.^ Sc. [Gaelic dod pcevi.shness.] A 
slight fit of ill-humour ; sullenness, jjeevishness. 

1808 in J.\MiEsoN. i8«3 Dalt Entail 1 1 . 143 1 Jam.) AVhen 
she happens, poor body, to lak the dods now and then. 
1823 Mi.ssks Corhktt Petticoat Tales 1 . 250 (Jam,) Her 
father has lu’eii the dorhs at him. 

t Dod, dodd, a. and /«. pple. Obs. Short for 
Dodded, q.v. 

CX449 Pkcock 11, i. 135 He wolc haiie hise heer 
schorne of an<i lu's heed to be doil. fIrsT Farm. Bks. 

(Siirteesl 99 \Vhite-whe.Tt masslcdinc will outsell dodd-reade 
massicdine. .grey wlicatc and long reade will outsell dodde 
read oftentimes. 1674-91 Rav N. C. Words 21 Doijrvil 
Wheat ; tJ red Wheat without beards. 

Dod (d^), z/.i Obs. cxc. dial. [ME. dodden, 
app. from the sajne root as Don sbii : cf. Doddy. 

Wedgwood compares Fri.s. dotld, daildc, lump, clump, 
bunch ; but the connexion i.s douhtful.J 
Irans. To make the top or head of (any thing) blunt, 
rounded, or bare ; hence, to clip or poll the hair 
of (a person) ; to deprive (an animal ) of its horns ; 
to poll or lop ('a tree), etc, ; alsoyf^'*. to behead. 

a i»a$ Aster. R. 42s .scliulen beon i-doilded {—have | 
your hair cut] four si 3 en iSe ^erc, uorlo lihten ower heaued. i 
a 1307 /W. Songs (Camden) 192 Iluc nolden t.nke for huein i 
raunsoun ne ware ; Hue dt^dcih of hiicre hevedc.s, fare so j 
hit fare. 138a Wyclif Lev. xis. 27 Ne .shulen in rowndc , 
flndde heer, nc shave beerde. — 2 Sam. xiv. 26 Onys in 1 
the 3ccr he was duddid, for the hcere heuyde liym. c xa40 : 
Prgmp, Parv. 125/1 Doiidyn trees, or herby.s, and ober l>'kc, 
decomo, capnto. 1683 M eritci.n Vorke^sh. Dialect 6 We inun 
dod our Sheepe. 1^5 Hkockktt N. C. Words, Dodd, to 
cut wool from and near the tails of sheep,-- the 
cuttings. Dod, to lop, rus a tree, is an old word. 

Hence Do'dding vid. sb., the action of clipping 
the hair ; tonsure. 

a fus Aner. A\ 14 Of ower doildiinge & of ower blod 
Ifttunge. 18*5 f--ee above]. 1847-78 Ha lliwell, ' 
the forc-i>arts of a fleece of wool. North. 

Bod, r;.“ Ohs. exc. dial, [variant of Dad v!\ 
Irans. To beat, knock. 

Fcli.km Worth ies*a, i 166 j) 47 Our hu-sbantlmen in i 
aiuldic^cx make a dh.tiiu.tion betwei^n dodding and thresh- 
mg of wh«at, the fi.rmcr Iwing only the V>t:atiug out of tlic , 
luuest aiKl fairea grain. .Our coimucnt maybe said to have ' 
dodded the SbeAffes of several Counties. 1883 Gd. Words 
dodded our heids down on the desk. 

Doaart, oU. var. of Dotakd. 

’^ Bo’ddard. Obs. rare, [app, f. Dou jy.l to ; 
poll (trees) f -ARD ; the formation being parallel to ! 


! /oll-ard : cf. Doddle sb., Duodsrel in same sense, 
j Hilt it may have lieen merely a modification of dot- 
I turd, DoTAiiJ) (found earlier in same sense) with 
! fanciful assimilation to Dod v.^ and its derivatives : 

‘ see Doddered.] A tree that has lost its head of 
branches by decay. In emot. altrib. ** Dotard B. 2. 

1693 Dkyokn Persiits v. (R.), Another shakes the bed . . 
'Jill .. chalk is in bis crippl^ fingers found; Rots like 
u doddard oke, and piecemeui falls to ground. 

' Bo'dded, Pfl. a. north, dial. [f. DoD r/.i] 
i Tolled, lopped ; hornless; awnless. 

c 1440 Fromp. Pant. 125/1 Doddyd, wythe-owte homys-sc 
. .incornutns, //lii/., Doddvd, as trees. 1641 Bust /'V ini/. 
A’X-.r. (.Surtees) 6 Signes of a Guodc Ewe. Lett her lie 
dudded. 1674-91 R.\v A'. C. Words 2\ l!)odded Sheep, i.c. 
Shct-p without Horns. 1819 Edin. Aihertiser 24 Aug. 
(Jam.), K.\leiiNivc .sale of improved dodded cattle. 
Nortkumbld, Gloss., Dodded corn, Lscorn without beards. 

Bodder (dp doj), sb. Also 3-6 doder. [perh. 
Common WGer., though not known in OE., 
GS., or OIIG. ME. doder doder, dodder, 
MMG. totcr, motl.Ger. dotlcr, Du. and Da. dodder, 

: Sw. dodra. Similarity of form has suggested con- 
nexion with Gcr. dotkr, MUG. ioter, OHG. totoro, 
tutaro, MDu. doderie yolk of an egg, as if with 
reference to the colour of the flower-clusters of 
( ust nia curopwa ; but this is a dou btful conjecture. ] ; 

1 . The common name of the genus Cuscuta, N.O. ' 
(. onvohyulaccw, comprising slender leafless plants, 
like massc-s of twining threads, parasitic on flax, 
clover, thyme, furze, and other plants. 

ci «65 iv K\ Plants in Wr.-Wiileker 557/11 Cusnete, doder. ( 
rt 1387 .Sinon. Bart hoi. 17 Cnscute, podagra Uni, doder. 
r'i 45 <’ Alphita 154 Kasla //W.. doder uei haynde. 1551 
Ti knkm Herbal 1. H vb, Doiler groweth out of herbes, 
.md .'.mall hushes, as jiii.'icelto groweth out of trcc.s, ^ 1578 
I/YTK Dodoens iii. Iviii. 398 Dudiirr i.s a strange herbe witliuiil ' 
kavt:?, and williuiit route, lyke unto a threed, niuche gnarled * 
and wr.Tpped togither. 1640 Pamkin.son Theat. Bot. 1 1 Wee 
f^all those strings gcner.ally by the name of Dtxlder. 1871-a 

H. Macmillan True Fine v. vs-j The dodder, .is a mere lna^.^ 
of cl.Tsltc, palc-red, knotted threads, which shoot out in all 
directions over the vine. 

2 . Applied locally to some choking or climbing 
weeds : sec ouots. 

1878 Cttmbla. Gloss., Dodder.. l\\c corn spuircy plant, 
Spergnia artumsis. 18^ Chesftire (i hiss. s.v. Dot/u'r, In 
Mid-Ches. Polygonum Convotouius is c.Tllcd dother. 

3. - Dod sb.'^ dial. 

1891 R Htland Gloss,, Dodders, coarse reeds and rushes in 
swampy land. 

t Dodder, a. Obs. [f. Dopr/.i] -Dodded. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. in. i. (1623) J04 Let them 
have by no meancs any homes, for the dodder Sneepe is the 
best breeder. 1868 [see DoriFRKL 3I. 

Bodder (dp-doi), v. [A variant of or parallel 
formaliou to Daddeb, q.v. Cf, also Totteii.] 

I . intr. To tremlde or shake from frailty. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Dodder grasses... so called because 
with the least puff or hla.st of wind it . .doth a.sit were dodder 
and iremblc. 1785 {E. Pkkkonkt] Oceas. Ferses, What i,s 
I.i/e't 173 Where wisdom dodders, and wdierc wandeis 
peace. 18x5 Drockkit N, C. Words, Dodder, Dother, to 
shake, to treiiililc ; to noil, as in the palsy of decrepitude. 
i 894 < ior^. Mag. Miu-. 285 He doddered as lie spoke. 
t 2 . To nod (ill sleep). Obs. 

16. . Poem (N.) She dodders all day. While the little birds 
|)lay ; And at midnight she flutters her wings. 

3. 'Po proceed or move unsteadily or witli tottcr- 
ing g.ait ; to tntter ; to poller. 

18x9 Mis.s Mitforii in LT.sirange f.i/e (1870) H. 58 One 
has .'iuch plcasurt*. in duddering along the bedgurow.s. 1861 
Sal A .Ship Chandler iii. 48 tile] wa.s permitted to dodder 
about books and accounts of no grerit moment. 1885 
tator 2 T N ov. 1 54 4 We must either set [one] up . . om:e and for 
all. or dodder along for another lialf century with our miser- 
able muddle. 1894 Mrs. H. Wako Marcella 111 . 201 Old 
, Alresford, too, was fast doddering off the singe. 

I Hence Do’dAerinir vbl. sb. and ppl, a. ; Do'dder- 
I Ing’-ffrasa, quaking-grass (Britt. Sc lloll.). 

*745 W. Thoau'son .Sickness iv. (K.\ The sailor bugs iliee 
to the doddering mast. 1871 Mi.s.s Bkapoon Ltwcls xlii, A 
little old grey-he.Tdcd man, who. .had an ancient doddering 
manner. x8^ Nortkumbld. Gloss., Dotlderid •dicks, the 
ipiivering heads of the .. quaking gri-ss. 

B>0da6red (tlp-dojd ), ///. a. [app, originally a 
deriy. of Dod v.^ to poll or take the top off (a tree). 

It is nut clcrtr whether it w.*xs a conuimiiiated form of 
Doddki.) ‘ polled or a mistaken suclUng of Dopoakd sb., 

‘ drHidcred oak ' for ‘ doddard oivk ’ (cf. pollard viUhiv)', while 
the in.'ittcr is complicated liy the earlier use of dottard or 
dotard (see Dotard 2) in the frfune sentw. In later use there 
has liccn uniiiielligcui a-ssocialion with Duddkk sb., and 
perhaps with DoDnr.H v., and its cognates. It l.s doubtful 
whether scn.scs 2 and 3 belong originally to this word.] 

X. A word conventionally used (? after Drydcn) as 
an attribute of old oaks (rarely other trees) ; app. ori- 
ginally meaning : Having lost the top or branches, 
csp. through age and decay; hence, remaining as a 
decayed stump. Johnson explain^ it as ' Over- 
grown with dodder; covered with supcrcresccnt 
plants ’; and this explanation, which was manifestly 
erroneous, since neither dodder nor any plant like 
it grows upon trees, has been repeated in the dic- 
tionaries, an<l has influenced literary usage, in which 
t^rc is often a vague notion of some kind of para- 
sitical accretion accompanying or causing decay. 
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I 1697 Drvdek Firg. Past. IX. 9 From the .sloapiog Muun- 
j tain to the Vale, And dodder’d Oak \vetcres, jam fracta 
[ eatumiHa,/agos]. 1700 — Pal. br Arc. 111. 0115 The peasants 
• \yerc enjoined $crc-wood, and firs, and doddered oaks to 
j lind.^ 1^5 Pork Odyss. xx. 200 'I he dodder’d oaks Divide, 
obedient to the forceful stroke.^, a 1748 Thomson (Osilviek 
j Rots like a dodder’d Oak. 1813 Scon Rokeby vi. lii, He 
I passes now the doddered oak, Ye heard the startled raven 
i croak. xBto H. Miller B'ootpr. Croat, x. 1x874) 197 Dod- 
. dered trunks of vast size, like those of Granton and Craig- 
; Icitb. ^ Bronie Villette xii, Nasturtiums clustered 

lieautifiilly ulmut the^ doddered orcjtard giants. 1878 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Railio. u Doddered willows by the water- 
cour.ses. x88o Disrakli Endym. xxxiv, Sometimes they 
stood before the vast form of some doddered oak. 

b. as pa, ppU. So Do’ddering pr. pple,, be- 
1 coming doddered. 

: 1697 Dryden AEmid n. 703 Near the hearth a laurel grew, 

’ l.)*)oder'd with ngc \veterrima lanrush 1766 Poetry in 
j Ann. Reg. 235 'Phe doddering oaks forewarn me of decay. 

! 2. dial. [Cf. Doddeb V.] 

j 1847-78 H ALLiWT-.i.t., Doddered, cotdvuseA, shattered, infirm. 

. 1876 lihitby Gloss., DoddeFd, shattered, dilapidated. 

3 . f.)f persons : Decayed or impaired with age. 

i !»3 .Stevenson Catr. xv. 173 Auld feckless doddered men. 

Dodderely -ril. dial. [f. Dod v. < : cf. Dod- 
debed, also Dotterel (in same sense).] (See 
qiiots. ) 

1^7-78 Ha i.MW'ELL, f 7 <»riW’m 7 , a pollard. IFano. x88x 
Lchestersh. Gloss., Dodderil, a pollarti tree, i^z Ruliand 
Gbm'. s.v., The boundary i.s by you old dodderil oak. 

Bo*dder-^aS8. [f. Doddku z;.] Pro- 
perly, Quaking-grass, AV/ca media ; also called 
doddering grass, doddlegrass, doddering dicks, etc. 
.Soinetime.s loosely applied locally to species of 
Bromtis, heslttca, Poa, or other loose-panicled 
grasses. 

1617 Isec DonoKR V. xl. 1736 Pegcv: Kenticisms s. v. 
Dawther, A certain long shaklng-gi ass is called dodder-grass 
or dawther in Kent. {Aiip. some y>'>v/;//.'r.] 1875 Sussex 

Gloss , Doddlegrass, Brhn media, or quaking grass called 
in ihi: north ‘doddering dick*. 187B- 86 Hrittiin it Holland 
Plant.n., Dodder Gias.s, Bri.At media. Cumb . ; Kent. 

Boddle (dp'd l), sb.^ anti a. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. 
DoDr».i; cf. Doddaud. \Vhcthcr 01 ig. sb. or a. 
is not clear.] 

A. sb. A pollard. B. adj. Pollard, of which the 
top h.as been cut off. 

160X Holland Piinyxwu II, 251 It. .groweth at the foot 
j of old trees, ulfarg. Yea also in the head of doddle oaks.) 

I 1887 J i-.KKoi* .1 ready 55 Its huge hedgerow with the ' doddlc.s ’ 
j or poll.'irds, which affordml firing for ric.h and iwir. 

I f Do^ddle, sb.‘>^ Obs. [1. Dodjilez;.] ?Adod- 
I dliiig or infirm person. 

x68i Otw.ay S'olaier's Fort. 1. i, Is your Piece of Mortality 
j such a doting Doddle? is he so very fond of you ? 

J Boddle (dp’rri , z;. [var. ofDADDLE: cf. also 
i Doddeb V., and with sense 2 Toddle.] 
tl. Irans. To shake, not! (the bead). Obs. 

1653 1 /kolhakt Rabelais r. xxil. (1694) 1 . 85 Mumbling 
with his Mouth, nodding and dodling^ his Hc;tcl. 

2 . intr. To walk with short, infirm, or unsteady 
; steps, to toddle ; to totter ; to dawdle. 

I 1761 (ii<AY 24 Sept. Wks. 1884 III. 114 'I'he old 
I Bishop of Lincoln, with his stick, went doddling by the 
i side of the Queen. 1847 - 78 1 l.M.LiwFt.i., Doddle, to totter ; 

I to dawdle. North. x8^ in Lonsdale Gloss. 187^ in 
j Sussex Gloss. ectalorC* Dec. 1614 A pretty girl.. 

I with a quantity of little pigs doddling aix>ut in front of her. 
i Hence DoAdled, Do'ddllng ppl. adjs . ; Do'd- 
I dUsh a. {dial.'), feeble, infirm. 

! 1847-78 Hai.i.iwi'i.l, poddleish, feeble. Sussex. 1874 

j Bumn.and AMy Time xw'w. 369 A doddling old grandfather. 

I *®75 Sussex Gloss., Doddlish, infirm. 1893 H. M. Doughty 
; Our Wherry in Wendish Lands 321 'I hc doddled old 
i kiister so bothered us. 

I Boddyi doddie (dfdi), sb. [f. Dod zaI] 

I 1 . A cowor bull without horns; altrib, 
as * a black doddy cow *. Sc. 

x8o8 in .Ta.mieson. 18x7 Scon- Two Drovers ii, They 
were something less beasts than your drove, doddius most 
of them. 189* S.wtt. Leader x Jan. 3 A very fine herd 
j of the favourite ‘ Doddius ’. 

t2. Shortened form of Doddypoll. Obs. 
ax^jfcsMarr. IVit bt Wisd.(li.), Now purpose I soundly 
I'ricic this pretty doddy, And make him a n^dy. 

Boddy (df/'di), a. aS'c. [f. Dod sb.* + -y.] Pet- 
tish. cross, ill-tempered. 

^ x8oB in JAMIK.SON. 1893 Galt Entail I. xx. 166 Colley 
is as dod^ and crahbil to Watty as if he was its adversary. 

tBo ddy.pate. [f as next y P.vxK.] ^next. 
c 1500 Mata Emlyn 19 [She] Made hym a foie. And called 
hym dody-patc. 

+ BoddypoU (d^’dii)^ul). Obs, Forms: a. 5 
dotty-, doty-, dote-, 6 doti«, dotti-, -polCe, 
-poU(e. / 3 . 6 dody-, doddye-, 6-7 dodi-, 7-8 
doddy-, doddi-, -pole, -poll, etc. [app. origin- 
ally f. Dote v, to be foolish or silly, snbs^. referred 
to Don v.^, as if 'having a dodded poll*: cf. 
roundhead. 1 A stupid person ; blockhead, fool. 

^ 1401 Pol. /’fvm (Rolls) II. 99 >it, Dawc Dotypolle, ihou 
justifiest this hurlotrie ^i4M IIocclevr Poems, 

yonalAas 49 A icwde doteixil, straw for Iiis wit 1 c 1460 
Towtteley Myst. (Surtees) 145 Fy, doity-pols, with youre 
bookes. 1549 Latimkr 3rd .*ierm. be/. F.dto. Ff (Arb.) 84 
What ye brain-syckc fooies, ye hoday peckes, ye doddye 
poulles !. .arc you seduced alsoV 1581 J. Bell Haddods 
Asisvo. Osor, agb, No man.. besides this Doctour Dotttpoll. ■ 
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Bkomk ling'. Moor ii. i. Wks. 1873 II. k8 AU the 
Doody-polas in Town. 1767 Stkhnk /V. Shandy IX. xx\\ 
Shall I be called as many blockheads, numsculls, dodUy- 
poles, dunderheads. 

Hence t>>o'ddj-polled <7. Ohs. 

1208 Motteux R^lais v. xivi, 'J'liuu doddipol’d Ninny. 

Bode, obs. pa. t. of Do v. 

BodeCft-t AOdeC-, huhtm twelve, an initial 
element in mimeroiis technical words: Sfee lx.*lo\v. 
Also Sodtxafld a. fL. -J/dm -cleft ], divided into 
twelve segments (Sjfd. Soi. Lex. 1883). Sodeoa*- 
iiiaroii«< 7 .[Gr./i^pf>y part ), consisting of twelve parts 
or divisions \Syd. Soc. Lex.). Do:decapa‘rtlte a. 
[L. divided ] ^prcc. Dosdeoape’talona 
a. Bet., having twelve petals. Bo^deoase’snio a. 
Pros. [Gr. ficuSc/irdai^/ios of twelve times (in music), 
f. a^fio sign, mark], consisting of 1 2 moroc or units 
of time, as a dodecasemii foot. (In recent Diets.') 
^*«79 SiK C. G. Scott Lcct. A n hit. II. 197 If all sides 
had the threerold dixision, it would h.avc become dodeca. 
partite. 1847 Craic, DodtcufietaloHS^ having twelve petab. 
t Bo'decado. Oh. Alsu dodo'oady. [f. Gr. 

twelve, after Dkcadk : cf. F. dodecaik in 
Litlrc.] A group, set, or scries of twelve. 

<’■■*6*4 Liiriiincton Krcanl. Serw, iu Pimniv (1708)11. 
No. 26. 494 'riie 17. disci|ilb.s nn.swcrin(> the 12 patrUrens. . 
that both the Testameiits, the New and Old, should be 
founded upon dodccadies. 1686 Go.mj Cclest. liodies iii. ii. 
4:^0 \Vf have.. a Dodecade of such Kaiitics. 

Dodeoadrachin ^dpude'k.ailnvm'). Nnmism. \ 

[ad. Gr. f. twelve + Spay/tT; ' 

Drachma.] An .^^('nt Greek gold coin of the ! 
value of 12 dracliin.'is. 

1881 Athemtum » Dec. 748/1 Of the 27 gold coiiii 
exhibited one is tin': dodecndrachin of Queen llercnice II. 

DodeOftgOn (da«de*kag^In). Ceom. [ad. Gr. 
butifKay<nr(»\ f. huSena twelve + -yajms angled, ytuvia 
angle; cf. I*'. dodA'oijiione (ifnjo in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A plane figure liaving uvelw sides ami twelve 
angles. A'ej^rr/Air dode^ one that has all its t 

sides and all its angles equal. 

1658 FHtu.if's, Dodtxagon ((Jreck), a GooinetrIi;al figuio 
of 12 Angles. x86x Tiiornbchy '/w/vwr (i8fr.o 1 . 51 He ; 
draws trees when he should draw dodecagons, I 

lienee Dodeoa'flfonal a., of or pertaining to a d<j- i 
decagon ; twelve-sided. ; 

xto-6o in Mavnu Expos, /.e.v. 

II iuodoCftCnni^^A rd< 7 « d/kad^i'tiia). Bot. [mod. | 
L. (Linmeiis 1735), f. Gr. dwh/en twelve -f yvpy > 
woman, female, taken by Idnn.'cus in sense of j 
* female organ, pistil \] An order in some classes ' 
of the Liniuvan sexual system, compri.sing pkinls 1 
having either eleven or twelve pistils. 

1761 in JHunsoN /'Vora A Hgtka. 1794 Martyn Eoussoaus \ 
Hot. X. tto. i «57 Hknprey Eiem. hot. i. ii. 197. 

Hence Dodexafnrn, a plant of Jhdeca>.^tm\i; i 

Dodeoagy'nlan, -gy’nlona, Dodeca’gynous adjs. 

x8a8 Webster, thdocagyn, a plant having twelve pistils. | 
/hid., Dodrcagy'tium, liaving twelve pi.stils. 1864 /hid., j 
Oodccagynous, h.aving twelve styles. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Diidecagynions . . twclvc-pistilled. 

Bodeoahedral ',d(7udrka|h/ dral), a. Also 
dodecaedral. [f. Doukoahkur-on 4 - -a l.] Having 
the form of a dodecahcdrmi ; twelve-sided. 

1796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed. 7i I. 207 Transparent, and 1 
of a dodecaedral figure, /hid. II. 8 It often gives dode- | 
(.-ahcodml cry.stals. 1870 Bkntli-.v 14 In a ix:rfcelly | 
n.'gular arrangeineiit . wc have dodecahedral cells. I 

So Do:dooahe‘drio a. = prec. | 

Lawrknc.'k tn Coi/a's Socks Chtss. 74 Cleavaee in- I 
distinct, dodccahcdric. x88t Ruskin 1. iii. 

126, 1 retain, therefore, my dodccahcdric form of catechism. I 

Il0decah.6d2f01l(di^u:d/ka|h/*(]r|ln). Geom. Also j 
6-9 dodecaedron, 6-8 -um. [a. Gr. SwSexdeSpov, I 
neuter of 8 (u 5 c<cdc 8 por, f SaiScxa twelve f ?8 /kx seat, ; 
ba.se, face. Cf. K. dodka^dre (i6lh c.).] 

A solid figure having twelve faces : csp. the 
regular dodecahedron, sec quols. 1*^70, 1653. 

157Q HiLLiNt;si.KY Euclid XI. dcf. xxiv. 319 A Oodeca* 
hedron is a solide or bodily figure contained vndcr twclue 
Ciiuall. eqtiilater, and eqiiiaii^'lc Pentagons, 1653 H. Mori*. 
Antid. .Ath. 11. (16621 147 'lliere .arc Five legmar Bodies 
in Geometry . . the Gnbc, the Tetracdi uiii, the Octaedruni, 
the Dodec.acdruiii, and the Eicosaedniiii, 1850 Dauuknv 
Atotn. Tht\ vi. (ed. 2) 171 Phospliorus cry^taUi^cs in regular 
dodecaedrons. 1^8 Guknky Crystallogr, 85 A form con- 
sisting of twelve similar rhombuses, .is. .called the rhombic 
dodecahedron. 

ii BodecandLria ((bl»(l/'jknc*ndria). Bot. [mod. 

L. (Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. Sd/Sena twelve + dy8p-. 
stem of df^p man, mule : sec Dbcandbia.] The 
eleventh class in the sexual system of Linnaeus, 
comprising plants having from twelve to nineteen 
stamens not cohering. 

17S3 Chambers Cyel. Su/h., Dodecandria . . a class of ! 
plants which have hennapnrodite flowers, with twelve • 
stamina or male parts in each, syfla in Hudson Flora 
Anglica, 1794 Martyn Rousseau's lint. i.v. 89. 

Hence Dod6oa*nder, a plant of the class Dotk- 
eandria*, DodeoA'ndxlan 0., belonging to that 
class ; Dodtoa'ndrons 0., having twelve stamens. 

x8o6 J. Galpink Brit. Bot. 40 Lythrum . . Flowers spiked, 
di^ecandrous. i8a8 Webster, Dodecandvr. Dodecandrian. 

, (cited from Lee]. 1870 Kentlky Bot, 246 flower having 
12. stamens is Dodecandrou-s. 


Do'decane. Chem. [f. Dodeca- + -ane.] A 
patuflin of the composilioa 
1875 Waits /M 7 . Chens. VII. 8ox Dodecane.. Boiling 
point 202'* [C.]. 1877 -- Fownes* Chent. (ed. tai II. 50. 

Dodeoarch^ dodak- vdJu*di'kaik). Am. Hist. 
[ad. (jt. f. 8df8ena twelve 4 - -opXV^’ 

ruler.] One of a ruling body of twelve. 


x8te-3 ScHAPF Rncycl. 


cycl. Relig. 
aodekarchs. 


Knosvt. I. 707 Psam- 


Bodecarchy ((lr>«*il/lc^ki). [f. ns prec. + Gr. 
-fipx*arule: cLDecauchy.] Government by twelve 
rulers or kings ; a ruling body of twelve. 

u66m Stillingki.. Orig. Sacr. 1, v. fi 8 So that Egypt was 
anciently a dodetwchy, as Englantl in the Saxons^ lime 
' was a heptarchy. 186a Stankry yew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 24(1 
I It wa.s . . a. do<IccarcIiy, of which the supremacy passed . . first 
i to one tribe and then to another. 1876 .S. Birch Rede Led. 

\ F.gypt 39 Psanimetichus.. seized the moineiit to reduce the 
I AK.syrian Dodccarchy under his sway. 

Bodeoastyld (dJ>udnc&stdil). [f. Gr. SebSewa 
I twelve 4 rt’TwXo? column. So mod.F. dodkastylei] 

; A portico or colonnade of twelve columns. 

Gwilt Chanthers's Civil Archil. 413 Dodccastyle. a 
i Building having twelve Columns in front. 1833 Ancyc/. 

Brit III. 509/1 7'hc Chamber of Deputies in Paris has 
t a true dodcc:iisty]e. 

Bo:deca8y*llabld. [L Gr. diiBena twelve 
j 4- Syllable.} a. Pros. A line or verse of twelve 
1 .syllables. D. ‘A word of twelve syllables' 

I (Worcester, 18.46). So Dodeoaiylla'bio 0., of or 
; containing twelve syllables. 

I 1733 C'liAMiiERS Cjrt. Supp. s.v. Alexandrin. Alexandrine 
arc oliierwisc rallcti dodecasylhihlcs ; and arc |>eruli.ir to 
the iiiodein p<K*try. X831 W. II. Mill Christa SanglUi 
Fref. fi Distiiigui.shing only the Bencdictiis or Iwniri 
of /acli.arias by a lyric dcKlcca.sylIabIc measure. x88a 3 
.Sen AFi' Eucyrl. Relig. Ksunvl. «a86 A sermon in verse, hepta- 
syllabic, aLlo.syllabi<:, or dodecasyJl.Tbic. 

I' Bodecate'mory. Astron. Oh. Also 7 do- I 
decatomorion. [ad. Gr. BcjBe/cartjpdpioy a twelfth ; 
J part, f. BM/car-os. -ij. -ov twelfth 4 fiuptov piece, j 
, portion.] A twelfth part ; a term formerly applied | 
I to each of the twelve divisions of the Zoiliac. j 
1603 Sir C. Heydon yyul. Astrol. xviii. 374 'I'he tlodc- 
; c.nlemorie.s of the >i(xliack. ^ 1674 Jkake /It/M. (161)6) B ij, j 
I 'I'he mildest iJodccatcmorie springs In beauteous Orient. 1 
i /X1700 Creech (J.), "fis dodecatemorion thus descrilMl : j 
I 'J'hricc tea degrees, which every sign contains. t7f7-3i 
Ghamhicrs Dodecatentory . .'Fhc term is chiefly applied ' 

I to the twelvt- houses, or parts of the zodiac vf the priiiiiim 
j muhile ; to di.-.tingnish them from the la signs. | 

Bode'CUplet. -d/us. [f. Dodec(a- 4- ending of j 
I OcTtTLET, etc.] * A group of twelve notes to be ; 

, played in the time of eight ’ (Stainer and Barrett ; 

: //set. Mus. 'I'enns iSSo). i 

t Bodemu'syd, ///. a. Ohs. rare. [The iirst j 
clement is po.ssibly as in doddypoll; the second | 

! appears to be from muse, v., in MIC. to be amazed.] ; 

' c 1450 Myst. 395 \'e dodeinusyd prynccs fasle yon j 
! nray, Or I make avow to Mahomed youre boUyes schiil 
i blode. 

Boderell, var. of Dotteuel, plover. 1 

Bodge (dpfl/j), V. [Known only from i6th c. ; | 
origin unascertained. The primary meaning an<l 
sense-development are also uncertain. 

Wedgwood and Skeat compare an alleged dial. Sc. dodd 
! joff (^f* •‘»ens«! IT below), wliich Skeat would also identify 
j with the base of dodder, doddle. 'fliU might perhaps pass 
for the sense, but the phonetic development b not evident ; 

! cf. however sled. sledge.\ 

I 1. intr. 'I'o move to and fro, or backwards and 
I forwards ; to keep changing one's position or shift- 
I ing one’s ground ; to shuffle. 

i 1704 Steele Lying Lm^cr it. i. i8 Don’t stand st.iring, 

I and dodging with your feet, and we.Tring out your Livery j 
I Hat with squeezing for an excuse. Hodges' \ 

\ Hist. Acc. Plague 189 Whenever a Buboe b uncertain and , 

: dodges, sometimes appc.Tring and then going back. 1750 j 
1 Phil. Trans. Xl.VL 324 *riie Dragon liy..in a hovenng | 
Fosture, dodging up an«l down in the Water. ^ x8so W. 1 
Irving .Sketch Bk. I. 60 Whenever he went dodging alwiit ! 
the village. ^ j 

t b. To use shifts or changes of posilioii {jvith i 
a person, etc.), so as to baffle or catcli him. Oh. | 
1631 Mil'Ion l/niv. Carrier i. 8 He liad, any lime this j 
ten years full, Dodged with him betwixt C.'unbridgn and the i 
Bull. 1677 W. lli'iiuARn Narrative Post.scr. 7 He began ; 
to dodge with his pursuers, A/eM.Ctivnlier ; 

It. 182 T he King had been ilodgitig with Esst;x eight or ; 
ten D.Ty.s. 1816 .Scott Old Mart, xxxvi, Do you think we i 
can stand here ail day to l>e turning and dodging with you, 
like greyhounds after a iiaie? 

c. To move to and fro ahout. around, or behind 
any obstacle, so as to elude a pursuer, a missile, or 
a blow, or to get a sudden advant.Tge of an enemy. | 
i68x K. Ksfix Hist. Ceylon 22 'IVt-es, about which they 
I may dodg. 1738 (Untl, I^Jag. XXVI. 426 Dodging behind : 

I the inizzen must, and falling down upon the tUfOi at the ' 
i noise of the ciicmy’.s shot. 1B43 Darwin F(y\ A^at iv. (1879) ! 

, 77 He was obliged to dodge round his horse. 1859 Tkn- 
NKNT Ceylon vtii. iti. If. 331 Amongst full grown timber, 
a skilful riintier can escape an elephant by dodging round 
the tree.s. 

I 1 2. inlr. 'Jo go this way and that way in one’s 
speech or action; to be off and on; to ])ailey, 
palter, haggle about terms. Obs. 

xs68 Jewel Antw. Uardinfs Detect. Foul Err. In ! 
Def. Apol, (1611) 127 If yte doubt heereof, leaue dodging I 


I in your note Bookes, .and read S. Cyprian, and ye shall 
find it. 1577 SiANViii'RST Pescr. Jrcl. lii. in HoltHshedM. 

I i'hc merchant and he stood duilging one with the other 
in chcaping the w.ire. 1684 tr. linnet's Merc. Contpit. ix. 
.SV; If the l/iseasc g«» not off presently, we must not stand 
dodging, but give .1 genilr purging potion, a 1783 Bvrom 
( arelcss Content (R.), For lack or glut, fcHNlos*; or gain, 1 
never doilge, nor up nor dou n. 

! b. To play fast anti loose, change about de- 
I ecilfully; tti sluillle 7mth a person; to prevaricate, 
j 1573 J. .Stm 1. Ciatunt, Cnrfou v. ii. in Hazl, Dodsley 111 . 
i 25-1 Pic, tlo-^i but dodge. x6t4 Raleigh Hist. World v. 
I ill. 8 12. 41S They did liim no niaiuicr of good, but rather 
! dodged with Idin, euen in the little coiirtesie which they 
most pretended. 1708 Turtle ffSp. 109 With Fate's 

lean lipst.ntT none can dodge. 1859 Smii.k.s Self Help xiii. 
(i860) 34r. He docs not shullle nor prevaricate, dodge nor 
skulk. 

fc. To dodge it \ to haggle. 

183a IJiiofirAHT Wlis. ii8>j) 267 That rrankiie.4s of 

disposition not pcrniitung him to dodge it upon inches 
; and ells. 

I 3 . trans. To play fast .and loose with ; to baffle 
I or parry by shifts and pretexts ; to trifle with. 

• *573 Harvey J.dicrd'k. (CamdiMi) 15 'riuis w-as 

i I uoggid and doilgid on evni side. x66t j. Spencer 
1 D/jf. (i66«i) 256 l,i>ih to be dodgeu and abused 
; with endless iincerl.'iinties uiid dissimilitudos. 1697 Occas. 

; Confof'fnity 27 To m.'ikc fbo iii.ittcr a Game, to dodee 
Religions, .Tiul go in the Morning to Clnm.h, and in th^ 
Afternoon to the Meeting. 1853 'I’ennyson .Sea Dreams 
145 He dodged me with a king and hxisc account. 18M K. 
Edwards Raleigh 1 . x.\iv. ‘,3(y The Crown lawyers had 
again to dodge the case . , hy :i trick of their crafr, 

4 . To avoid an encounter with (;i |>cison or 
thing) by changes of ])osition. shifts, or doiihliiig:;; 
to elutle (a ]>ursucT, etc.) by sltifls or sideward 
movcmenl.s. 

j 1680 Otway C. Marius iv. ii. Wks. T727 II, 239 Asunder 
we may dodge our Fate. 1713 Dkriiam /V/j'.f. 7 V'«v'/. iv . 
j xiv. (1723) note. The Doublings of the H.Tie. . to ilorlge .'ind 
. dcc.eive the Dogs, 1893 E. Tb Knii;ii r // / vt/ t/ucc I'm - 
• pires meet xxiv. 366 Rocks. .wtiuld itoine rolling di.iuii upon 
j us, and hiid to lio ninibly dodged. *893 FokiiES-MiTf nri.i 
I Reniin. (It. Mutiny ti) Where hliiws aiiin-d at the victims 
j had cvid**nily been tiudged. 

6 . To follow Stealthily, and with shifl.s to .-ivoid 
i discovery, as by keeping behind intervening objeefs. 

I (C'f. Don 7t. I . 

1717 Fielding Tosy in S'ev. Mast/. Wks. tyy, I. 58 /.a. 
Promise not to dodge us, // V. Not even to locjk after you, 
1814 Mad. D’Arih.av IPanrfercr IV. 51 If they s.tw any 
suspicions persons dodging ihem. 1840 Lads (J. Bimv 
Hist. I'lirt x\. 1 will never i|nit you..! svill dttdgc your 
steps. 

0. To move (a thing ; to and fro, or n]> aiuldown ; 
to lead (an examinee) li' and fro in a sulijccl of ex- 
amination and not straight on. 

i8ao Sporting Mag. VI. Twes pieces of wood h.id liecn 
introduced lielwccii the hoof .'u»cl ihc slioc ; after replacing 
llic .shoe again the horse was ilodf.ed, and discovered to he 
perfectly sound. 1861 Dickenk f,V. /.* r//7/» viii. He said, 
pompously, ‘ Seven limes nine, buy ' ! and liow should 1 be 
able to answer, dodged in that w.ay? x88o Daily^ Tel. 7 
OcL, It would be absolutely cliildisli to go on dodging the 
Fleets alxmt from Call.nro to Volo pir..]. 

7 . intr. Change-ringing. Said of a bell rung in 
a chime, when, Instead of following in Us regular 
ascending or descending order, ns in plain hunting, 
it is shifted one place in the opposite direction, atul 
then in the next round back again to resume its 
course, until another dodge occurs. 

1684 R. H. .School Rrcrcat. loi In thi.'i Bob, when the 
Treble leaves the two Hinfl Bells, they doilge 'till it coinc?i 
there again, and 'till the 'Freble gives Way fl>r the dodging 
again of the said two Hind Bells, tin; two liisi Bells dodge, 
but after cease d<xiging, when the two Hind Bells dodge, 
i^a F.llacombe Ch. Jhlls Dn>on ii. 29. i88oGkiivk Pid. 

I Music s.v. Changes. The three first bells go thitmgli the six 
1 changes of which they are capable .. while tlie l^i Us lH?liind 
I ^dodge'. 

8. ifitr. {terhu.) To occiqry positions alternately 
j on the one siile and the other ol a meiiial line. 

! 1874 Knight Did. Medi.. Dodging, said of mortises, 

when they are not in the .same plam; at ilu* hub. By spread- 
ing the butts of the spcikes where they etilei tin- htil.>, dod*;- 
in)j on each side of a median line, alternately, the wdieel is 
stiffened ag.aiiist a lateral strain. 

9 . trans. Photogr. To use. ‘uiy artifice to improve 
(the negative) for printing. 

xVh^Hardsvkk's Photogr. (V/cw/./ed. 'JViylor) 335 The im- 
portant operations of ‘dodging’ .tiuI ‘ prinlina-in . 
Anthony's Plwiogr. Bulldin (U. ,S. A ) 1 1 . 'I'hat dodg- 
ing * had lieen resorted to to make the tree print well. 

10 . trans. Salt-making {Cheshire ). (Se(M|uot.) 
.1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dodging, salt-iiiaking term. Knock- 
ing scale off the plates over the fire. 

11. trems. and intr. {dial.) I'o jog (s<‘e quots.). 

i8o> SiBBALD ChroH. Sc. Poet. Glo.s.s. (jaiii.). Dodge, to 

jog, or trudge along. i8a3 Brockhtt A. ('. lids.. Dodge. 
to jog, to incite. 1889 Lonsdale Gloss., Dodge, (1) to jog, 
incite. 1877 Holaemess Gloss., PiHigc-on, to go along, 
making the best of an affliction . . | Hey ! it a bad job, but Ah 
mun dbdge-on somchoo or other ’. 

1 12 . trans. J’o insinuate into by a dodge. Ohs. 
1687 R. L’Estrangb Anno. Diss. 47 A Paradox of Con- 
.sciunce Dodg'd into a Popular Scheme of Government ! 

Hodge (>1^3). ▼•>.] 

1 1 . The act of slipping aside so as to elude a 
person or thing; the 'slip’, the 'go-by*. Oh. or 
dial. 
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*S7S J- Stm.i. Cattttft. (rurion ii. i. In Ha?!. HI. 

19 1 TIhmc was a fowler fault, iny (vatuincr jja’ me the tiotJKe. 
xm6 H i(v /»Vi’ ////«'</ ihid. IX. .Shall 1 tmuhle you so far 
as tu (al:e some (.>ains witli me? I am lolh to have the 
cicirl^je. 1749 Fim.iiiNr; 7 /w: P'i""*’-*' ' ••• »v, I was hard run 
hy your mother for one mail ; hut after giving her 
a dodge, here's another . .follt)v\'s me upon the foil. 188a 
Mks. Pakr y\tfiuii .V /■.><• 11. iif» He was forced to avoid 
him iiy giving a sudden dodge to ouf: side. 

2. A shifty trick, an artifice to elude or cheat. 

x6^ Fkati.v Strict, I.ymhm. 1. sot, I h.avc beale. the 

Icsuit heretofore out of this dtxigc, 1681 11 . Moki: A'.i/, 
Dan, Pref. 64 To put a dtxlge upon the Prolest.'inls to 
weaken their Faith, 1837 Dickkns xvi, ‘ It was all 

false, of course ? ’ ‘ All, sir replied Mr. Weller, * rcg’lar do, 
sir ; artful dodge.' x8te Bright Sp, ChurcJi Rates 17 Am-., 

I am altogether again.st any kind of dodge hy which this 
in.atter may he. .settled. 

3. colloq, and slang. A clever or adroit c.xpodient 
or contrivance (cf. trick in similar use): vulgarly 
extended to a inacliinc, a natural phenoineiion, etc. 

184a K. FitzGerm.I) Ac//. (i 8 . 3 g) 1 . 111 The altcrnatum 
of green and corn crops is a good dodge. 1849 Tiiagki-.hav 
Pendennis xxix, rnieyl have many hariuless arts .. and 
innocentdodge*. (if we iria^' he permitted to u.se an excellent 
phrase that has iMicomc vernacular since the appearance of 
the la.st dictioiiiyics'. x8S5 Smkdi.ev It. Corerdale iii, I'd 
start to America, and do Niagara, and all t)ie other 
picturescpie dodges Ictr.]. 1867 T.n. Mai.mksrcky Memoit s 
0/ an yrA--it/i»r/-r/fr (1884) 11 . 376 To show tis how to light 
a good fire hy some dodge of iighling the wood at llie liack. 

4. Change-ringing Sec quot. 16 S 4 , and rf. ' 

Dopok w. 7. 

x6l^ R. H. Si/uud Rcrrcat, The. .Meaning <if a Hmlgc 
is this; any llcll that is romitig down, and is to make a : 
Dodge, must move up again one Hell highei, .md any Hell i 
that IS going up, and is to make a fltxlge, must come down ! 
mie Bell lower, and then up or down as the t j«m .t: nf such 
Bell requires. 1880 Ghovk /^ic/. Mns/i: s.v. ( Ann^s, fti 
change-ringing terms, the .»th and ■5th |l.iolls| are xiid tvi j 
'make places', an/I the :«Md and pd are said to m.ik/* a 
‘ double dodge ’. 

Dod^ 6 | north, liial, A Inrife irregular piece, | 
a lump. 

. /l'''///.r 4- I MV. N. L. (.Suitee.s iS j/,) 907. j dtnlgt; i»f 

iron viij '. Fowr axesxvj k xBas Jamiicson, 7 aprelly 
large cut or slice of any kind of food. Dodgel^ a large pi/:re 
or lump. L <895 .Still in u.se.] 

Dodger [f. Dohoe 7.'. » -f.h L] 

1. One who do<1gc.s, in various senses of the vb. ; 
in early use, esp. a haj^fflcr; later, esp. one who 
practises artful shifts or dodges, 

>568 T. HARin.N'n Defect, Pont Err, S26 By this a man 
may know what a Dodger you .are, and whence your great 
biiokes procede. 1598 Fuokio, . tnaroMr, a pinch penic, a j 
paltrer, a dmlgcr, a miser, a i>eni<; father. 16x1 Cotgu., j 
Caif/terffpet a hant mirher, .s/:uruie hagler, lowsie dodgej. 1 
17^ Hearnk Duit, Hist. <T7T4) J. 156 Tacitus has no good | 
Morals ; He is a great Dodder, .he always speaks more out j 
of Policy than accord in to Truth, x8a4 Scott .S 7 . 7 C/o//*i'/'.v ' 
xxviii, ‘ A shy cock, this Fr.ank Tyrrcl a very complete j 
dodger ! . . ( shall wind him, were he to double like a fox.' ' 
1838 Dickkxs O. Tavist viii, Among his intimate friends he . 
w'Jis better known by the sobriquet of ‘ *rhe artful Dodger ’. j 

2. U.S, A hard-baked corn-cake. j 

Mrs. Stowc l/ncte Tom's C. iv, Corn-c.ake, in all it.-, 

varieties of hoc-cake, dodgers, muffins. i88s Garden ' 
13 May 327/1, I prospered rarely in the South on ‘dodgers '. 

3. U.S, A small handbill or circular. ^ 

1884 Fargo (Dakota) liroadaxe 7 Apr., With dodgers of 

warning distributed at the different fioiling-Tilaces. >888 
Boston Jml. ii Feb. 5 4, I never in my life: used such 
a thing as a poster, a dodger nr a handinll. ' 

4. Salt-making. ^See quol.) Ci. Dotioe z >. 10 . 

. «»84 Cheshire Gloss., Dodger^ salt-miaking term ; a long- 
headed hamnier with a long handle, used for knocking u(T 
the scale or incrustations of lime or dirt on the pan Ijottoms ■ 
when the pan is at work ; also called Dodginsr Ifavivicr. 

Dodgery (dp-dj 5 .>ri). [f. Dodcje zk or sb. + -ERV.] i 
The employment of dodges ; trickery, 
a >690 Hacket Ahp. Williatns 1. (11592) y8 When he h.T«l 
put this dodgciy strongly upon those at London. >865 , 
Dickens Mnt. Fr. lit. i, What dodgery are you up to next V 

Do'dgingp vhl. sb. [f. PuDfiE V. b - 1 N« 1.] 'Fho 
action of the verb Dodoe, in various senses. 

>503 Tell-Troth's N. V. Gift 16 The dodging of an old 
helifam. tfxSyy Barrow Serm, Upright Walking Wks. 
1687 1. 6=, Vcr-satile whithings and /l(jdging.s , . and the like. 
1880 Grove Dkt. Music. k.v. Cliaui^es, .\l the end of each 
six changes one of the bells going up to take part in the ' 
dixlging, and another coming down to take its place in the j 
duinges. 

Do'dgintf , ///. a. [1 as prec. + -ikg 'I’hat j 
dodges, in the various senses of the verb. 

x6a5 W. Pkmhi.k ynsti/ic. hy Faith (1629) 148 Tricks of j 
wit and dodging Distinctions to avoia the accusations of : 
conscience. >8^ Mii;i'OS Tenure Kings (1649) 3«.i Soiii j 
/lodging Casuist with more craft then sinccritie. X735 ' 
Somekville Chase iv. 115 The Brakes Where dodging j 
Conies sport. >775 Blhke Corr. (18.^41 II. 63 Their irreso- ! 
lute and dodging motions. x88o (Jkove Diet. lHusic .s-v. 
Changes, The hells. . have a dodging course. 

Hence Do'dfincrly adv., in a dtxiiifing manner. 

1599 MiN.stfEtr, Cavilosantlnfe, dodgingly, riontentioii.sly, i 
/Ic-ceilfully, fraudulently. ’• 

Dodging, v.ar. of 13 otciiin, Chinese steelyard. 
Dodw Mf-djji), fl. [f. PoiKiK f-Y i.J Kull 
of or adtlicted to dodges ; evasive, tricky, artful. 

1 fence Do'dgliy ad ?). ; Do'dglneM. 

i86x WvNTi-.R Soe. Sees 237 Beggars divide themselves in 
several classes :--lhe humourous, the poetical, the senti- 
mental, the tUxlgcy, and the siuMking. 1870 KcRNiVArj. in 
lilt. Curtasye (198 in flk, m:;rg., A towel folile/i 


i d.xfgily. 1871 Daily Kevv 22 .St-pi., 'Dan L3rsons* nnd 
; his dvxlginr.s-, an; on everyh/xly s lii»s. 

Dodipate, -pole, var. DoimYPATE, -poll, Obs. 

I Dodlrin (d^»-dkin). Fonns; 5 doydekyn, doy- 
kyii, 6 dodkyn, 6-7 (9} dotkin, 6-9 dodkin, (7-9 
doitkin). [15th c. doydekyn. doykyn, a. MPii. 

I dtiyiken^ Aim. id dityt, day 1 1 sec liorr.J 
I 1 . All early name for the Doit, a small Dutch 
coin. 1 Icncc, any coin of very small value, 
j Only Hist, .after 1600, except in proverbial phraser. 

>415 . 4 et 3 l/eu. y, c. 1 S 2 1 a:s Galyhaloens & la Mnncic 
: appcilc Scskyn it Doydekyn. INd. Calyn.«tlpen.s, Seskyns 
I oil Doykyns. <1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) v; He that 
i will n/il .stwp a dodkin at the dice. 1579 Stanyhorst 
' Descr. / rel. \ 11 Jlolinshed VJ . 2 j At the end of his maioraltiu 
; he owght no mau a dotkin. 1606 IIoliano Sneton. yo 
Hrasen Dodkins or mite:; called Asses. >607 Cowtt.L 
j hiicrpr., Dofkins, a kind of coine. [cd. x67t Doitkin, a 
1 base Coin/*, prohihile/l liy ; II. 5. c.ap. i. Henrc prulkihly 
, \v<; retain that phrase when we would uiiderxaiue a man, 
to say. He is not aw/// a Doit or Doitkin.\ 1674 Jr a ki: 
Arith.GMA 77 Sonic..divitlc the Fartliiiig into 2 Qiic-<, the 
! (J| into V. Cccs, the I ’ into 7 1 >«Klkins. i88x Dui Kiri.n Don 
Quix. III. xxvii. v</t, I /li/l not care two dotkins. 

2 . a. A bud. b. A pistil. 

flVrh. not the same wonl. In h peril. :idim. of Dow'-, Du. 
r/f './</' club. I 

I/J78 I.YiTi Dndoens ill. l.\. 400 Small dodkins or springes, 
which are the beginning of leancs. Ihid. v. xxvii. 585 The 
Hower. .with .a yeliuwe i>«Mlkiii or Prstil, lyke golde in the 
iiiMdle. 

Do'diuan. ^^OW dial. [Origin unknown : 
connexion with T>oi»r//.‘‘» has Ifeen suggested. Other 
local names an* hodman-dod, hoddy dotlily.^ A snail. 

/'X550 Hai.e A', folian (Camden) 7 Yt is as great pyle to 
sc a w'oman wepe, As yi is to se a sely d(j<iin,'in r.reepc. 
x6a$ Lisi.k Du Bartas, Soe 149 Two crooked lines, One 
like a crawling snake, one like a d/idman twine;;. x6z6 
HAr»TN Sylva § 732 [Anim.Tls) that cast their Shell, arc; 
The r.oh.sler, the Crab, the iTalish, the Hoilmand/Kl or 
Dortman, th«- Ttatoisc. 1633 Ami-s Agst. Cerein. 11. vR 
Time.. to pull in the homes of this dodiiion-. a/:cusalion. 
1674 N. Faiki ax Hulk Of .Sclv. 12s A Sii.iyl or Dodntan..is 
not only not warm, hut to «ur feeling, very col/l. 1674 Rav 
•V. .y A‘. C. Words 65 A Dodntnni .a shclI-sii.Til or Hod 
man/lod, zV/jj^ >848 Dickess Da7‘. ('oAP. vii, * I'm a rc^g’lar 
Doilman', said Mr. Peggoity, hy widen he iiutant .snail. 

Dodo ((lJ«'tb). [a. Pg. dondo simpleton, foul, 

as adj. silly.] An extinct bird. /Hdns incpins, 
liclonglng to the order Colnmbid.r, formerly in- 
habiting the island of Mauritius ; it had a massive 
clumsy body, and sm.a1l wings of no use for flight. * 
i6a8 JC. Altha.m Lett, to .Sir Edio. .Altknm tS Tunc in j 
Proc. Zflol. Soc, (1874) 448 .\ slr.ingft fowTe, w'hirh 1 had at j 
the Hand maiiriliii.s, called liy y*' portingalls a l)oDo, : 
Hid. fP, .'^.J t If m** pcrcc you shall recetio a larr of ginger., 
and a bird c.illetl a DoDo, if It live. 1634 Sir 'I'. I Ierheht 
Tra7\ 347 MauritiiK. .here an»l here only and in J ^yg-arroys, 
is g<Mieratc(l the 1 )ck 1 o 1 x 638 a P/irtugnirc name it is, an/l 
has rcfetenr.e to her .simpleiies] which for sliape and rare- . 
nesse may Antigoni/e the. Phicnix of Arabia. 1638 Ibid. 21 
r .ike the Dodoes wings, more to looke at, then for exci ution. , 
/ 1650 n. L’Kstbange in .S loam' MS. 183/). 5. If. i;4 AlxMit | 
as 1 walked I.ondon .streets, I (s;iwl the picture of ; 
a -trange fowle hong out iqMW a cloth . . W’cnl in to .see it. 
It.. was a great fowlc, somwhat bigger then the largest , 
Turkftj»^ Cock . . T he keei>cr called it a JX>do. x688 K. 
Hoi.mk Armoury 11. aS/j/i A DckIo, or Drome, .doth e/pial ; 
a Swan in bigness. 1774 Goi.i>s.m. Nat. Hist. iii. 1. vil. 

? 2 'I'liree /nr four d«idos are enough to dine a hundred 
men. 1831 Dk L.\ Becuf. Gcol. Man, (ed. A 163. 1896 F. 
Hai.l in Nation (N. Y.) I.XII. 157^/* If he has not indeed ' 
gone the way of the do<lo and the dinotherium. j 

at f rib, 1874 List.eCarr Jud. Cuyntu' JI. viii. 177 He 1 
hcKings to the Dodo race of rc-il unmitigated ..'J'oryisiii. I 

Dodonesan, -eau (dr/«dwi/'an), a. [f. I.. : 

JJCniomi'US, a. Cir, Acu/lo/vafoy, f. Aojbuvy Dodona.] 
Of or |)crtaining to Dodona in ancient Epirus, 
where there was a famed oracle of Zeus situatcil I 
in a grove of oak.s. Also f Dodonian (d/>dfT'i‘nian . 

xjfig SrF.N.srrR yis/ons of Bellny v. in Theat. Worldlings, 
Then I liehelde the fairc Dodoiiiaii tree. 1638^ T.nTitiow 
Trav. I. 5 The 'J’hespian .spring, Where ch;itring birds, 
DfKlonean trees do sing. X85X Tiiokeau A utumn 84 Tliere , 
is mast for me too. .this Dodonc-un fruit. 

t Dodra'lltal, Obs. rarc-^. [ad. I,, dvdrdn- 
tal-is. f. f///r/;Y;>#.r ninc-tw'elfths or thrc*e fourths f»f 
a weight or measure.] • 

1656 Hi,oL'Nr Glossagr., Dodrantal, of nine ouncc.s or nine 
inrhes in leiigl h or weiglil. 1883 Si'd. .Y/v. /,r.r., Dodrantal, 
consisting of nine inches, three fourths of a foot. 

Doe Eorms: i dd, 2-6 do, (,3//. don' , 
4-7 doo, 5-6 Sr. and north, da, (6 dooe, 7 doa\ ■ 
6- doe (>SV. dae). i 

(OK. dd i^ thought by some to he a contrartcil form, cog- I 
ii.nte withfJHG. iAnw, dAtno wk. masc., MHG. Uimc., (i. | 
dam- (in damhirsch, dannvild), a. L. ddnia, detmmci f., ; 
sometimes m., fallow deer, buck, doe ; hut there are .serious j 
ilifTicultie.s. See Pogalscbcr Gr. Lat, u. Rom. I.ehtemorte I 
iiu Altengl. § 302.] 1 

1. 'fhe female of the fallow deer ; ai>plicd also to 
the female of allied animals, as the reindeer. 

riooo /F.i.kric Gr. iZ.) yog Datnma, nel datumuta, dA. 
atnoo yoc, Wr.'Wfilc. 54:j''Do. etagn.S. ling. Leg. I. 303/12 
'I’o enchche liert and liockc and don. 1388 Wvclif Prar', 
vi. 5 P.c thou rauyschid a.s a doo fro the bond, c 1400 
Mai'nijkv. (Koxh.) xxiii. 105 Hertez and hyndez, hukk and 
<la. '(/ 1475 .S'/r. lonte Degre 324 Venyson freikhc of huckc 
and do. xyyt Montgomerie Cherrie 4 - Star 21 The hart, 
the hynd, ihc dae, the rac. x 6 o 6 Shaks. 7 >. 4 Cr. iii. i. 
128 For O loucs Bow, ShootcH Biickc and Doo. x6oo Bihi.e 
iDouay) Dent. .xii. 15 Lawful to be oiTerv<l, as the doa and 


the hart. x6u J. Hayward tr. liiondts Kromena 127 He 
tooke it for .aDoo, where it was mure likely some. .Chatnuy. 
>674 ir, Scheffer's Lapland >30 These lioriw are proper only 
to the Buck [Reindeer], the Doc having much less and 
fower branches. 1807 15 Word.sw. White Doe Rylst. vu. 
j 96 A doe most bcantifiil, clear -white. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 1. iii, Llose in her covert cowered the doc. 

I'b. Applied gcnerically to both sexes, like L. 
dama. Hence doe-huek, a male deer. 

' *475 /VrA I'cu. in Wr.-Wiilcker 759 Hh damns, a 
ilohiiK. Hie vet /tec dama, a doo. 

2. The female of the hare or rabbit ; sometimes 
dial, of tdher .animals, e.g. the rat. 

1607 Topsei.i. Eourf. Beasts (1658) 87 One that kept tame 
, Ctxiies .. had Docs which littered three at a time, and 
within fourteen d.'iics after, they littered four more. X741 
' Compl. Earn. Piece 11. i. 300 They are di.stiiiguished hy the 
j N. ‘lines of Huck^ and Does; and the Males are usually 
j call'd Jack Hares. 1837 M. Donovan Dotn. Eton. 11 . 99 
A lUie (riibhit] when suckling, will drink milk. 

3. dthib.. as doe-bneky -cony, -deer, -leather, 
j -venison ; made of Doeskin, as doe trousers. 

j r *455 Gnlagros .y 226 Thay drive on the da deir be 
I dalis and iloun. r 1475 [see 1 hj. x6ii Cotgr., AWR/Z/en;. 
j a Rabbets nc.vt ; the hole wherein a Doe Conie keepeth lier 
I y(iungoMe.s. >747 Phil, Trans. XLIV. 572 The Skin drew 
! or .stretch’d like a J’iecc of Due-Leather. 1819 Pantologia 
i S.V., D<ie venison is not ei|ual in estimation with buck 
i venison. 1844 \dvt. in lllustr. Loud, Nir.os22 June 407/3 
; [’lain /loc trousers, 17/f). 

Doe, obs. form of Do, Dough. 

Doe-bird, var. of Dougimihid. 

Doel'O, obs. early f. Dole sbi^. grief, mourning. 
Doen, obs. form of dona : set* 1 )o v. 

Doer (d/r.'ij'. Also 4-6 doar, 5 doero, 6 dow- 
; ar(o, 6-7 dooer. [f. Do v. + -ek •.] 

1. One w'lio does ; one who [jerlbrms some act or 
d(!cd ; an actor, agent. 

13. . Cursor M. 28773 (Colt. (1.) F.ls vnnirdcful e.s )^dude, 
and makes tu jw doer iiu mctle. 138* WvCLO Jns. i. 22 Be 
3i.‘ doers of tin: word and not litTin-.s rmeli. 1561 T. IIouv 
tr. Castig/iones Courtyer 1. 1; iij, in peiiicling. .they are all 
most excellent dooers. 1594 Shak.s. Rich, III, 1. iii. 352 
'I'alkvis are ui> g/«id dooers. i6a3 Cockhkam, y[/ 7 »r.tit', a 
woman doer. 1738 Suin Pol. Cotvnersat. Bg 111 Doers arc 
ill Deciners. x83a Hr. Martinkau Weal or W. iii. 28 Sym- 
patliy afTords great .atlvantagc tu (he doers of mistdiief. 

2. One who acts on behalf of another ; an agent, 
factor, manager ; an attorney. Now only .SV. 

1465 hf.S. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11 . 3B8 He sal w.arn 
the saidis lord kennedy and Sir Alexander, or yair doar;,. 
1566 Act 8 Elis. C. 7 S 2 No iiKincr [other] m:rson or persons 
..shall. ,e.vercyse or frequent the saj'd trade, .nor have any 
Factor or Doer for hym or ihcni in the same, xjmx Wod- 
ro7tfCorr. 11 . /M13, 1 had the eleven pounds fnjin the JCaiT 
of Kilmarnock's doer. 195a J. IvOUTHIan Form of Process 
(cd. 7) 44 Before the ).)ay of Compearance, the Lord 
Advocate, or his Depute, give in the Indictment. .10 the 
(derk of Court, that the iVisoncr’s Doer may h.ave uti (Oppor- 
tunity of seeing the .same. 1870 Rams.w Kcmin. vt. (ed. 
18) 232 In Scotland it is usual to term the law-agent or man 
of business of any ptirly his ‘doer*. 1^3 Stevenson 
Catr. 07 I'm doer for Appin and for James of the Glens. 

3. (with qualifying adj.) A horse or other animal 
that ‘ does * or thrives (well or ill) : see Do 7 /. iS. 

. "865 Even. Standard (i Mar., He. .i.s a rare doer, never 
haring been sick nor sorry since the week he was foaled. 

4. slang. One who * docs ’ or cheats another. 

1840 Nerv Monthly Mag. LIX. 47 [School Mitstcrs] are 

not merely * do-the-hoys hut regular doers of their parents. 
i66a A. K. H. Boyd Recreat.' Country Parson 1x4 The 
trickster has been tricked-- the doer done. 

Does, 3 rd sing. pres. ind. of Do v. 

Doesldn (drJu’skin). [f. Doe t Skin sb,"] 

1. The skin of a doc. 

1456 Churelvw. Ace. 7 V«/i«////// (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 187 
It. in iina pelle de doeskync pro eisdem libris vij'b 1535 
Coykrualk Exod. xxv. 5 Goates hayre, reed skynnes of 
ram!ne.s, doo .skynnes. 1795 Hull .■hfvertiser 28 Nov. r/i 
A large .xs.sorti)ient of prime Buck and Doc .Skin.s. ^ 1855 
Longp. fhatv. XI. 74 He was drc.s.sed in .sliirt of lioc.skin. 
b. A kind of leather made from this skin. 

17x0 Land. Gas. No. 4662/4 A jMiir of Doc-Skin Breeches, 
with Brass Buttons. 1799 Med. Jntl. II. 437 I'hick, soft, 
nnd elastic leather, such as doe or buck skin. 

2. A highly-finisbed closely -cut thick black cloth, 
twilled, but dressed so as to show very little of the 
twill. 

Believed to have been so named a.s anplied to a softer and 
les.<: .stout cl/>th than th.at called ‘ buckskin ', which for riding 
breeches look the pl.ncc of real buck-skins. 

x85t Rep. Juries Gt. Rxhib. 331/2 A great variety of fancy 
doeskins. 1874 KNirnir Diet. Mech., Doeskin, a single 
width fine woolen cloth fur men’s wear. 

Doeet (d/7-est), 2 nd sing. ind. pres, of Do v., q.v. 
Doff (d/>f), V. I*a. t. and pple. doffed (dpit). 
[Coalesced form of do off : see Do 7j. 47 . Cf. also 
Dapp 2/.2 

In ordinary co 1 Ioc}uiaI use in north of Knglaiid (not in 
Scutl.). Klscwhere, since i6th c., a literary word with an 
archaic (lavoiir. Ray noted it a.s a northern provincialism ; 
Johnson, a.s ‘ in all its senses obsolete, and scarcely used 
except by rustics *. In 19th c., since the time of Scott, very 
frequent in literary use.] 

1. trans. To put off or take off from the body 
(clothing, or anytliing worn or borne) ; .to take off 
or * raise * (the head-gear) by way of a salutation 01 
token of respect. 

e 1350 Wilt. Palemt^ygs Dof Wive his here skyn. c 1400 
Maundrv. (Roxb.) xxv. lao He doflTez hlshatte. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 107 Thehacred host, .to whiclie we kncle 



DOFF. 

and dofTc our liodcs. 1483 Cnttu An^I, 103/t To Doffe, 
ixnere. Shaks. yohn 111. i. jv8 Thou weare a Lyons 

hide ! doffit ioi- shame. 1396 Si-rnseh K ( 7 ,m. ix. 36 Calid'ire 
. .doffiriK ins bright arnius, bimselfe addrcsi lii shepheards 
weed. i6ai (j. Sanijv.s Ovid’s Mi't, xni. (1626) y»59 Then 
made him d'off those w'ceds. 1714 Gay Sheph. Weik iv. ai 
Upon a rising Hank I sat adown, Then iloffd my Shoe. 

UKA-ma Minstr, i. xxxv, The little warriors doff the 
targe and spear. 1808 .Scott Mann. vi. xi, Doffed his 
furreil gown, and sable hood. 1859 'I'knnyson Rnid 144^ 
'I'Ik*. . Lari, .cast his lancc aside, And doff’d his helm, 
t b. C.'onst. off\ also intr. witli wUh. Obs. rare, 
? <11400 Morte Arth. 1023 pow duffc of thy clothes, And 
kncle in thy kyrtylle, 1843 Dori-TNC vhl. jA J. 1764 
Footk Mayor of G.w. Wks. 1709 1 . 186 If you will doff with 
your boots, and lx>x a couple of bouts. 

c. absff/. 'l’f> raise one’s liat (/a a person), rare. 
1674 N. Faihl'ax />n/k .y SWv. To Kdr./lo look full on .1 
(ireat man standing in my w.ay, and not lo vouchsife him 
worth Dufliiig to. 1833 Tlnnyson OfMxe 19 The grave 
churcliwardcti dofTtl, 'I he parson smirk'd .'uid nodded. 

2. re^. 'J’o umlreas oneself, pul off one’s clothes. 
Also Now only dfa/. 

1697 Dk ijt Diary (Surtees) Tf,o The (|ii.'iker doffs 

him stark n.akcd. and takeing a burning c.andic in his hand he 
goes to the church. [1838 J. .Schocks Lam. Witches in Har- 
land A. A^'^v* a-(i 865) 133 ‘ Hie ihi whuam an‘ doff tht.’J 

3 . iransf. aiul Jig. 'I’o put off as a die.ss or cover- 
ing; to throw off, lay aside; hence (in wider 
seii.se), to do away with, get rid of (anything 
associated with oneself), t Also with off (obs.). 

*S 9 * S/iAics. Kotn. .y Jnf. ii. ii. 47, 1599 H. Jonson F.v. 
Man out of Hum. v. v, iie.,ofieiilinies d’offeth hisowne 
nature ancf puls on theirs. 1605 Siiaks. <iy<»< 7 '. iv. iii. 188 
V'our eye.. would LTcate Suldiours, make our women fight, 
To done their dire distresses. i6a8 Kari.k. Microcosm.^ 
If -start Count rcy Knt. lAib.l 38 He ha’s <loft off' the name 
of a Clownc. 1854-6 l*AiMoKK An^el in Ho. f. n. x. (1879) 
237 Love .. doffed at last his hc.avenly si.ile. 1867 Ih*. 
Fokhks F.xp. 39 Art. ii.li88i)«9 ‘I ho. Woid is said to have 
donned human nature, never more to doffit. 

1 4 . 'lo put (any one) ojf (with an c.veiise, etc.) ; 
to turn aside : cf. I >afp z/.- i Obs. 

i6aa Skak\. Oth. iv. ii. 176 (Qo. i) ICucry day thou dofftsl 
\Fol. I. daftsj me with some dcuise, lago. n 1637 Ii. Jos- 
SON Sad .Shfph. ii. They.. strew totls’ hairs, or with their 
tails do sweep The <lc!wy grass, to <lo’ff the r-iinpler sheep. 
1658-9 Hn noil’s /J/V1/3' ( 1838) IV- fi7 They doffed us off as 
lung us they could, and liien lucked up their duoi's. 

6. Textile Alitnitf. a. To strip «iff tlio slivers of 
wool, cotton, etc., from the carding-cyliiulcrs. b. 
To remove the bobbins or spimlles when full to 
make room for empty ones. Sec JJoffkji. 

i8a5 Iscc DoiM.Nf; vhl, sh. hj. 1851 Art yrnt. Cut at. Gt. 
F.xhih. p. iv ’ Jf 'I’hi.s . . instrument tloffs the cotton in a 
(ina transjjarent llccce. 1864 U. A. Ahnolp Cotton Fani. 

33 .Spinners .. have, in technical language.. to ‘doff the 
cops’s in Ollier words., to mnnwe and relieve the spindles 
of the ;.piin yarn. 1879 Cassell’s Tciltn, Ftiuc. I\'. 

I Doff, sb. Ohs, rare ~ [f. prec. vb.] An act 

of doffing ; a ‘ put off’. 

1606 IFi/y Fi’eyi/led in ILurl. IMs/ey IX. 776 Lelia has 
e’en given him the doff here. 

Doffor (d^j’iai). [1. prcc. vb,] One who or that 
tvhit’h doffs. 

1 . In a carding machine, a comb or revidving 
cylinder which * doffs’ or strips off cotton or wool 
liom the * cards ’ ; a liojfing-cyluuicr. 

1815 [.sec DuiTiNG vH. sb. b). 184a Ihsciion- Woollen 
Manuf. II. 392 When il has p;issed over the List cylinder 
on to the drum, it i.s taken from it by n cylitidoi somewhat 
larger than the workers, and called a floffer. 1876 1 . Wa rrs 
lint. Manuf. HI. 1 54 The duffer or cloffing cylinder. 

attrih. 18x5 J. N'u holson OPj rat. Mechanic 380 The 
main cylinder . . i^ soon covered with cotton, and is divested , 
of it by the doffer cylinder. 1854 Illustr. Lond. 

S Ang. 118/4 1 Iccupations of the People . . Duffer plate maker. 
187s Ure’s Diet. Arts I. 969 The doffer-knife or comb for 
stripping Liie fleecy web rroiii the doffer. 

2 . A worker employed in removing the full bob- 
bin.s or spindles : see (|uut, 1894. 

x86a Illustr. Loud. AV /er XLI. 558/^ I’he Throstle Doffer. 
187s Ore's Diet. Arts I. yRo This loss of lime, as well as 
llie labour of the ‘ duffers \ is ahulislied. «B 94 Labour 
Commission Giuits., Doffers, boys or girls from u lo f; ! 
years, .employed to take off the full hubhins and to replace 
them on the tliroslle or ring frames by empty ones. 

Doffing (d^/-fiij), 71b/. sb. [f. as prec. + -IN ft!.] 
The action of the verb Doff. a. The putting or ' 
taking off of clothing, etc. 1 

x6o6 IIoM.ANO .Sueton. 231 To doe him the grace I hat he 
might have the D’offing of her shoes, 1643 ^ Sernt. j 

.S 7 . Maries^ Oxford 17 Those, .who think a little d'offmg off ' 
the Hat.. Reverence enough for the I.ords Annoynted ; do 1 
nut they Pillage him of his Divinity? 1847 Kmer.son ' 
Foefnsy Son^ Nature, Too much of tloiiniiig and doffing. I 
b. Textile Manuf , ; see Doff v, 5 .and Dopfek. I 

DoJpiHg cyliuderx a cylinder clothed with cards which 
takes on the fibres from the teeth of the main cylinder of a 
carding machine. Doffing knife', a steel lil.adc wiih liiiely 
toothed edge, which t:tkcsoff the carded wool from the teeth 
of the doffer. So Doffing-plate. 

t 8«5 J. Nicholson Opera/. Mechanic 380 'fhe doffer or ! 
taker-off’, having affixed to it the steel comb called the j 
doffing-platc. 1851 A rt Jnil. Catal, Gt. F.xhib, p. iv ■y--' ; 
A fine fleece of cotton . . shorn or combed off from t he opixMite 
side of the cylinder by the vibratory action of the doffing 
k iiifc. tbid., A .smaller u rum card . . called the doffer (stripper; 
or doffing cylinder, .covered . . with fillet cards. 1875 Ure's 
Diet. Arts 1 . 980 One of the most recent improvements 
in the throstle frame is that of Bernhardt s ‘doffing- 
motion '. 
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3 Dog ((Ipff)* sb. Forms : i doega, 3-7 dogge, 
( 3 . 6 doggue, 6 Sc. doig), 6-8 dogg, 3- dog. 
[late OE. iloega (once in a gloss) ; previous history 
j and origin unknown. (The generic name in ( >K.. 

na in the Teutonic langs. generally, was hund : 

■ see Hot! Nil.) So far as the evidence goes, the 
I word appears first in English, .os the name t>f 
i a powerful breed or race of tlogs, with which the 
name was introduced into the continental languages, 
usually, in early instances, with the attribute 
; * English \ Thus mod. Du. tUg., late i6tli c. dogge 
, (‘ cen dogghe, vn gros matin d’lCngleterre, cams 
I anglictis\ Plnntijn Thesaur. 1573), Ger. in 

, 1 6- J 7th c. dock, docke, dogg (‘englische Duck*, 

: Onomast. 1582, ‘ eine englische I)ocke *, 1653), I Ax. 
i E. (‘le gviuTcux 

dogue anglais \ Du Kellay 15 . .). It., Sp., Pg- dogo, 
Pg. also dogne ; in all the Kangiiages applied lo 
i some variety or race of dog.] » 

I. The .simple word. 

1 . A quadruped of the genus Cants, of which 
I wild .s{>ecies or forms .arc found in various joarts 
I of the world, and mtmerous races or breetls, 
varying greatly in size, shape, and colour, occur 
in a domesticated or scmi-rlomesticated state in 
almost all countric.s. These are referred by zoolo- 
gists to a species C.familiaris ; but whether they 
have a common origin is a disputed question. 

<■ 1030 Prudent ius Glosses 148/1) [tJfiK-. Im) eamnu , 

Ikcii. pl.J cluc3;ciia. a Auer. I\. His |thc ilcvil'sl i 
leS iicuc!! attrii:, ase oi'aiiu wtitle doBtje. flaiiiit, iiic saul«T, j 
cleopcd liiuc dogge, /bid. 290 pet to doggu of hcllc kuiiicd. 
<'1x90 S. Fng. Ley. 1. 347/281 A leie doggu»\ <1x300 I 
Cursor M. 13O58 tCott. .'t G.) pai scott him als a dog Right 
vtc o pair synagog. 1393 l.vN(a..y\ I*/. C. v. >*0i Tlii iloggc 
<lar nat boikc. 1460 Capijmavk CVovitf. (185.^.) I'hci .sciilc 
plt'yuly th.At it was ii«> iiiurt; irost to the J‘ope wiitiug th.nii 
to a floggo t.iil. 1568 J ir.NKY Disc. Manage I ) vijj b, D<igs 
barkc buldely at their uwiu: maisicrs dooi f*. 1586 It. Yoono 
Gua::zo’s Cizf. Couv. i\‘. 179 l.ike the Sliecpiusaids good Dog. 
160X Shaks. f'locl. N. n. iii. 154 If i thought that, Ide 
heale him like a dogge. x686 Hornkck Cnu if. fesus .vxii. 
082 'I’he dog teaches thee iMlelily. 173a Pon-; /iss. Man i. 

112 Ills faithful dog shall be.ar him cuiiipaiiy. 1869 W. P. 
Mackay Gfacc .<■ Trn/h viii, 'I'he dog in llu’. Last is not . 
as here domostiiMted, but .. uiitsi<le the cit !«'•., is more like 
a wolf prou ling for prey. 

t b. IJ.setl spec, as the name of some particular 
variety ; see (piots. Obs. 

1398 'Pkuvisa liarth. De P, F. xmii. .xvvi. (1495)7^6 A 
gunlyll lioimde. .hath lc.s.se flesshe tlianadogge and shurtrr 
liecrc and more thynne. Prontp. Pars’, i Dogge, ■ 

‘.Iiyjijm.hcKly.s huwiide, grtgarius. 1530 Pai.sok. vi j/'.f 
I >'»gg<;, ,a ruischevuus em re, dogue. 

Q. esp. A dog usetl lor litnuing ; a hound. 
a 1307 Pol. .Songs (Camden) 239 A dost^yu of doggen N e 
tnyhle liyre <lrawc. 1398 Trkvisa lUtrth. De i\ A’, .win. 
ciii. (1495) 847 Hrockes..ben lumtytl and chassytl wylh 
hunters dogges, ? c 1475 Hunt. Hare 76 Ydioii of Inis base 
a <lugge or » uo ; For grebowndcs have thou no care. 1649 1 *>’• 
kuvNOLDS f/oseaiVi. 38 The Doggo in hnniing <>f the lieere. 
xy48 N. Saumon ( out p. Univ. 14 Suiiie geiitleiucn of llie 
'1 own always keep a I’ack of I logs. 

d. Jig . ; csp. in ShakspciLan phr. the dogs of 
war. 

<x xxa5 [.see ij. i6ox Shaks. ful. C. iii. i. 273 Cae‘:ars 
.Spirit ranging for Keue.iigc, With Ate by his side. .Shall in 
these Coniines. ,('ry haiiocke, and let slip the Dogge.s of 
W.arre. 1667 Mii.ton /’. L, x. 6 t6 See with whui beat 
ihi'Sft Dogs of Hell .adv.am:c. i^z S. Loveh Handy Amiy 
ii, i^et louse the dogs of law 011 him. i860 'rHuLi.oi'K Frani- 
Icy P. xliii, The dogs of w.ir would l*e unloLisetl. 

e. With (|ualitic.ations denoting variety or use, 
as Pandoo, Bull-doc, Cur-doo, etc., (pv. in their 
.aliihabelical places or under the first clement. 
Also buck', cuttle-, field-, parlour-, shore-, toy- 1 
dog. 

«xaas Kiir-doggc f‘,ee Cur ic.I. 1633 T. James l ’>>y. 93 
Hucke I tugs, of a very' giMid race. 167a Jossei.yn .%<•:•» Fug. 
Karitits is The Indian Dog is a Creatme begntien ’twiM 
a Wolf and a Fox. 18x3 Col. Hawkkr Diary k 1. 8., 
My Newfoiinilland dog. .h;id decamped. 1870 IL Ci.aykin 
Dog-JgftpoPs Guide Fickl dogs arc used for field inirpuse.'. 
only. 1889 Sr. J. 'rviiwHiri in Univ. Kt-o. 15 Feb. vsy 
Society kept him . . uiuniing toy d«jgs, 1893 Cau- 

RiNGToN Dog si. 5a Very fanums cattle dogs. 

2 . In distinguishing sex, the male *»f this specic-s ; 
a male hound ; opp. to Bitcji. Alsu, a male i'o\, 
Dog-fox. 

1577 B. (looGK Ifcreshach’s Hush. 111. 134 I’l 'i’lic ■ 

Dogge is thunghl better tb.m the Hilche. 1768 G.Wa.shivi,. 
ION Writ. (1889) II. a-jB Four puppys, tb.m is 3 dog.s and j 
a bilch. x88a Society ai Oct. 19/a If tliiN is your fox. Jru k, ; 
he 's an unmistakable old dug. 1800 .V^/. /fcr*. 1 Feb. 134/2 1 
'Vhe innn who knows and lovers his hniind only uses the I 
word dog, .as lie docs the word bitch, t«J denote se.v. . 

8. Applied to a person ; a. in rcpruacli, .'ibuse, | 
or contempt; A worthless, despicahlc, surly, or | 
cowardly fellow. (Cf. Gnu J b.) 

f 13x5 Coer de L. 4518 Jhoii Dnyly . .sknvgli liym...\nil • 
•sayclc : ' Dogge, ther thou ly ! ' ijSa Wvi i.ik ? Sam. x vi, n. 
c X440 York Myst. xix. 106 A ! dogges, [ic deuell 3<ju spole. 
1591 Shak.s. I 'Hen. VI, i. ii. 23. 1596 --Menh. V. i, iii. u-) 
Von .^urn’d me such a day ; anotlier time You culd me dt.i;. 
x(^3 II . CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xx. 72 Such feeble sl.'ivcs, 
a.s these Chri.slian Dogs. 171a Aiiih.son .Spect. No. 5^0 r 4 
K.id not my dog of a .steward run aw.ay as he ilid, without 
making up his accounts. i8ao Sroi r ivanhoc vii, Dog of an 


DOG, 

' iinbeliet'er . . darest thou press upon n CTirlsiian? t88o 
T|:Nnv:,un Fevenge it, If 1 left them. .To these Inquisition 
dugs and the devildoms of Sp.iLn. 

b. playfully (usually in humorous reproof, con- 
gratulation, or cominiscintion) : A gay or jovial 
man, a gallant; a fellow, * chap*, usually with 
adf, such as cunning, jolly, lucky, sad, sly, etc. 

I 7 <i be dog at : sec to be old tlog at, 1 5 i. 

<ai6i8 if. Annk l.et. to Fuikinghant in Ellis Ori^, Lett. 
.Scr. I. III. 101 My kind Dog. . \'ou doc veric well in lugging 
the .Sowos can: Lja.s. I|, and 1 . . would have vow doe so 
.still upon condition that yow cunlimie a waiclifiill dog to 
' him. 1711 ituiiGEi 1. N41. 67 P9 An impudent young 

. Dug bid the Fiddlers play a I kincc called Mol. Fatley. 

; X710 De Foe Crusoe 1. vi, 1 was an nnfortunale dog. 1814 
j L. /feajit Poets 14 Foein.s (1832) 144 'J'hc tlog had no 

industry. 1884 W. K. Norris Thirlby //<!// ix, A sml dog. 

I C. - Bl'LL-l)0«i 2. 

1847 'I'l'NNY.soN Princ, Prol. 11 1 He had rliinb'd m ross 
\ the spikes.. he h.ul breath'd the I'lootoi’s dogs. 

4 . Astron. a. 'I'hc name of two constell.'itions, 

I the Circat and Little Dog {Canis Major and 
1 Minor) situated near Orion ; alsti applied to their 
■ principal star.s .Sirius and rrocyon : see D<>o htar. 

' b. 7 'he JJnnting Jhg.<:, a northern ennKtellation 
: {Canes Ixnatici) near the Great Bear. 

1S5X Reicokoe Ca.x/. Knozol. (i.ssfi) *268 Northe idmc^t 
from this Dogge Is ihcr a runslclialioii of 2 only .starres 
: named Canicula, the lesser Duggu. *577 B. Googf. lleres- 
\ bach’s Hush. i. (1386) 210 b, i'he greatc neatc of the Sunne 
. .is most rxtreume ul the 1 ysyng of the lesser Dogge. 16x1 
Heaum. & Fi.. Maid's Prag. iv. i, The hurntair, when the 
Dog reigns. 17x8 Rowk ir. /.//.■.<« 4-.:8 'Till the hot Dog 
inllaiiu-s the. Sninincr .Skies. 1890 C. A. Yocm, Gi.iUigr. 
94 * Caiirs V’eiiaiici ('J'hc Hnntiiiv, D»>g4i), Thrsi; arc llie 
d^s willi which Bo«.)tes is pinsiiiii!', llic 1 ;ri.-.ai |!e.ai. 

6. Applied, usually with liislineiive piefix, to 
various animals allied to, or in some lespeei re- 
sembling, the dog ; 

e. g. Burrowing dog, the Covo i it or praii ic-wuir, Cam.’t 
latraus', .hlUltlllg-dog, n kind uf hymia (see 1 1 uni ini;- 
ix.Hi); ponched dog, adasymine inaisupial of 'Insiiiaiiiii, 
Thyhuinus cynocephalns, also calleti licbra-iooi/', praiHu- 
dog tnlsu \.olloq. called simply dog in Western U. .S.l, a 
North American roilcnl (see ihiAiKiK-iioG>. 

6. .Short for Doofthii. 

1674 Ray Words, (.SV/n Fishes 98 Picked Dogs, Cat ulus 
spiiutv. 1848 C. A, Johns U’eck at l.iuird 71^^, I., fished 
in live or six diOin-nt spijls, .then; wen: * <lngs’, as they .'ire 
called, everywhere . . bnl nothin.i' else, i860 Wuoo A’<////<v, 
Fishes, Inse.ts 71 The drstriictive. .fisli. .known by llie 
names of. .Penny f>og, or Mill« r's Dug. x86i t.'ui'r:ii />’<//. 
Fishes 1 . 49 'J'hc Picked Dug i*; the sniallcsL hut fai the 
most ahundaiiL of I In: British Sharks. 

7 . A name given lo v.ariou.'> mechnnioal devices, 
u.sually having or consisting of a tooth or ehiw, 
used for gripping or holding. Among these are : 

a. A clamp foi siipimrting sunielhing (•'. c. pmi of a biiihi- 
ing), or fastening 01 holding it in pl.irc. t b. An instrument 
for extracting teeth (n/v.), o. An iinplcmerit fur drawing 
jiolcs out of the ground (see also Moe-ooc.), or for extracting 
roots of hrooiu, furxe, etc. (cf. I too v. fi h, and see broom-dog. 
Broom j/<. (1). cl. A grappling. iron fur rai.sing the monkey 
of a pilc-^driver, or clntc.lniig and withdrawing tools used in 
wcll lioiing or mining, o- A grai)pIing-iron with a fang which 
dutches un object, as a log, liarrd, etc. to be hoisted, or 
a log lu be sei:iirKil in positiuii for sawing, f. pt. Nippers 
used ill win>drawiiig. g. At ibc Mint, a device consisting 
of two levers mounted on a small e.irriagu running on 
wheels along the ibaw-bench, :uid so .ananged as lo con- 
stiiuie a pair of pincers which sei/e the fillet and draw it 
through the opening at the head of the draw -bench, h. Dne 
of ‘ the converging sti screws which est.iblish the bed-luol 
of a pum hing'press in direct roincideiice with the jmneh’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech.). i. A ymijectioii or loulh acting us 
a detent, e.g: in a luck ; u laich or click which engages the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel, j. In a firc-arm- Do(; ni.\u 2 b 
|cf. F. </</<•«, snaphauiice iCoigr.>; .so It. oo/f (Fluiioi, .Sp. 
t.au (Mlnsheu lJ. k. A drag for llie wheel of a vehicle. 1 . ‘ A 
damp fastened loajnece suspended on ihe i.entves uf a lathe, 
by wiiidi the jolatioii uf the dnick ur face-plate is inip:irted 
to the piece to be turned ‘ ( -C.'.akmikr i d». ill. An adjust- 
able slop jil.'«;c<l ill a machine to change direction tii iiiotioii, 
(Webster iSn-p) n. .S/np-buildiug sr Due: shore. (Smyth 
.Sailor's IVord-bk.) O. *A lever iisetl hy blacksmiths in 
hooping carl -wheels '( J.'imieson iS.'s). P. A kind of spike 
us«;d on railways for fastening flat-bolt imied or bridge rails 
lo the sleepers : ” Dog-nail. q. An appliance for tn.a.sting 
l.iru.'id, etc. : cf. Cat sb.^ 9, and s«'c Brui kcti N. ('. Glass. 

a. 1458 ( 'hurc.lnv. Acc. .V/. AndreWA, Fast ( heap in Bril. 

XXXL '249 To Barnard the Smyth fur x doggs of 
Iryn for the Sleple weying lx.v II). 155* Hi ’I oi- T, 1 fogge of 
yrun to daspe a bouse from flttyng, ndinaculutu, trahalis 
tlauns net ham us. X649 Bliiiic /■//<*. Inifnuj. liiifir.{\(i\\) 
217 Asa Buttress to supjiort it, and may lie as Kcrvueable 
as an lion dog a.s many use. 189a /.a 7 o Timc.s Fep. l.XV. 

'J’hc jHisls of the gantry .slaml on planks, and are 
fixed llicrelo by iron ilog-. and dowel-. 

b. x6xx C’oiGR., Pelican . .a .Snap, or Dog, the luole where- 
with Barbers pnl) uiit teeth. 

C. 1747 Brahi.kv Fam. Diet. s.\ ., An instrument called 
a i)og for the more easy di awing the Pules out of the 
ground. 1893 CX A. Moli.y.s<in Parish of Foidouu xxv. 290 
'I hc dog, we presume, is -.lill extant .. We will quote . . u 
description of the hrooiii-dog . . ‘ It o()i:r.'ile'; s«)mewhat like 
a tootndrawer and cr.'idicates the broom in .'in instant.' 

d. 1747 Hoosun Miner's Dut. s. v. Boring, For drawing 
up the Kods, we have.. an Iron Instruirietit culleal a Bitch, 
and, for un.screwiiija: them, twi^ more we call Dogs. 

o. 1740 Dvchi; Pakoon, Dog . . also an utensil for 
coopers to carry large casks betwocn two person.s, 1750 
Blascki.ky -Wi?'. Fx’pos, 51 Timber Arc drove iniu 

Timber for I torses to draw it alttiul the Yard, or lo the Saw- 
pils. 1885 J amii son, Dogs, pieces of iron, having a /ig-?.sij 
form, for fixing a tree in the s;(w-pit. 1840 K. 11 . Dana 
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DOG. 


Maaf x>fjx. 9> One [l.lock] hooked to the strnp on the 
end of the .stct vii, and ihe other into a dog, rastciicd into 

one of the beams. ...... 

g. iSjo All Yea*' Bound No. lo. 239 This dog is a ismall 
thin carnage, travelling upon wheels over a bench, under 
which revolves an endless chain. 1875 Urc's Diet. Arts 
n f . ]-|3 'I’bc chain . . in its onward motion drags the dog, and 
t Muvts it to bite the fillet atid draw it through the opening. 
, i. .813 eVi '0MHNSON in I're'sDict.ArtslW. 142 There 
is a dog or lever.. which c;atchc.s into the top of the bolt, 
.and thereby server, as an additional .security against its 
iieing forced Uiok. 1857 Colquhol’N Uaystuan's 

Ctuidt^ 32 The dog, or catch, prevents its running down. 

j. c 1660 Monckton Papers (18B4) 36, 1 immediately., 
clapt hold of the dog of the blundcrbus. a 1684 Law Ahm. 
(t8i8) 225 (Jam.) He lets fall the dog, the pistoll goes off. 
1846 Anhatologia XXXI. 492 (D.) A contrivance, .for pro- 
ducing fire by the friction of the grooved eilges of a steel 
M-hecI, .against .a niece of iron pyrites .. held in a cock or 
dog which pressed ujwn it. 

k. «795 Trans. Boc. Arts XIII. 255 This simple and 
useful contrivance, called here :i Dog, or Wheel-Drag. 

l . >833 J. Uoi.LANn Mann/, Ahtul II. .34 A rontriv.anre 
called the dog and driver, the former being a sort of clutch 
screwed upon the end of the work. 1884 F. J. IIritten 
Watch. 4- Clixkm, i68 A lathe furnished with dogs. 

O. 1735 Crt. Tk. Barouy Uric 156 He now the 

defenders throw a dogg at each other. 

P. 1883 Proc. Philfll. Soc, at Dei;., Dog (spike used on 
niitways), from form of hc.'id which resembles a. ditg's. 
luthour Commisdon Gloss., Dogs^ a clis.s uf n.'til.s used hir 
fastening down rails on sleeitcrs. Kach nail consists of a 
loiij; spike, with cars on the side of the head, by means of 
which the nail may l)e w-renclicd up ami re-used. 

8 . One of a pair of iron or brass utensils placed 
one on each side of a fireplace to support burning 
wood; «= Andiron ; (more fully called ^re-dogs.}; 
b. a similar support for a dog grate or stove ; C. a 
rest for the fire-irons. 


1596 PntoH Invent. 5 One p.iiic of dogges in the Chymiy. 
a 1661 Fci.i.kr Worthies ix. (K.-, 'I hc iron doggs lic.-ir the 
burthen of the fuel, while the hra/en andirons stand onlj' for 
state. 1663 Pki v'j Di.ity 7 Scpi., Hiiyin'» .several things at 
the ironmonger’s dugs, tungs,and shovels 1761 Franklin 
Bentark.^ Wks. 18S; III. i 3 .| The iron dogs, loggerhead, 
and iron pot were not hurt. 186a H. AYoit Carr 0/ Cnrr^ 
lyoH I, T40 The wood fire . . burnt cheerfully on great brass 
dogs upon the hearthstone, Mod. Iron founders' Cataf.^ 
Dog slovc.s . . fine polished brass dogs . . lire basket sloping 
forward at the top. Ihid.^ Fire Dogs. .All brass. 

|- 0. An early kind of firc-arm. Ohs. 
i54f L'ompL Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy ynir c.innons. .bersi ;, 
dog^gis, doiibil bcrsi.s, hagbutis of croche 1650 A rt. BeddT 
tion Edin, Castle, 28 short bra.sse niunkeys .-ili.as dogs. 

10 Name given to various atmospheric appear- 
•ances. a. A luminous appearance near the horizon ; 
also sca-iUj^. b. Stm-Jog, a luminou.s ap- 

pearance near the sun, a parhelion, a Water dog ^ 
a small dark Hoating cloud, indicating rain. 

1825-80 Jamikson, Dog, Sra.dog, a name given by mariners 
to a meteor seen, immediately above the horizon, generally 
before sunrise, or after sunset . .viewed as a certain prog- 
nostic of the approach of bad wc.ithcr , , If this be seen before 
sunrise, it is believe«.i th.it fas they exprii.ss theim-elves) it 
will bark before night ; if after sunset, that it will bark 
before morning . .'I'he //i v h as no wariely of colours, but is of a 
dusky white. 1847 -78 Ham.iwhll, Water dogs.aee Mare/- 
Tails. 1867 S.MVTii Sailodi lYord-tk., or Dogg, the 

lower part of a rainbow visible towards the horiron, and 
betokening siiually weaibcr ..(ju the b.anks of Newfound- 
land they are considered iivccnr.sors of chiarer weather, and 
termed fog'doi\s. 1869 l.omdtxlc Gloss., Dog, a partial 
rainbow. ‘ A clog at night is the farmer’s delight.’ 18;^ 
Surrey Provincialisms (fe. D. S.), Water-dogs, dark clouds 
that seem to travel through the air by themselves, and 
indicate a storm. 189s W. PiKK Barren Ground N. Caiuxda 
97 Often a sun-dog is the first tiling to appear, and more 
or less of these attendants accoiiipaiiy the sun during his 
-short stay above the horizon. 

11. Name given to a copper coin used in some 
islands in the West Indies ; also to ‘ a small silver 
coin * I Smyth) ; see also Black dog i. 

xw W. Tli’Li.ocK in .Vav.il Chron. X. 128 Negro money 
railed siiunpecs, orbliick ilogs. 1811 Kki.ly Oniv. Cam/nst 
(1835! I. 362 'Hiere an; here [Leeward Islands] small copper 
coiri.s, caficd .Stiimpes, Dogs, arid Half Dogs. iSSS.VranS 
Feb. 1/4 Fei>s . . are paid in ohl .Spanish doll.-irs . . and in 
*dop’ or French coppers struck in the reign of Louis 
XVi. for Cayenne. 

12. Short for Dog-watch. 

1893 Pembfrton Iron Pirate 151 l'uwnrd.s the second bell 
in the .second ‘dog’ there was a change. 


tlS. = Dog-chance, dogdhreno at dice : see 18 . 
1671 H. M. tr. Rrasnt. L'oHoq. 441 'I’hat the throw Cotis 
w.a.s a lucky one, and the dtyg was unfortiniale. 

II. Phr.Qses and Proverbs. 

14. To ihr dogs : to d* struct I on or ruin ; as in 
to go, send, thrtTiV to the dogs. So not to hewe a 
word to throw at a dog. 


word? B»s. Not one lo tlirow at a dog. ifiM — 0 th. iv. 
I Atach. V. ill. 47 1’hrow Physicke lo the 

Dogs of ji. i8«f R. Harrw Drunkards Cup 

Lpist. b, One is coliiurcd, another U foxl, a third is 
gone to'tlic dog,. 173a Poi K Ep. Bathurst 66 Had Cole- 
pepj^r A whole W'eaUK been hojis and hogs, Could he him- 
Mlf have sent it«to the dugs ? 1770 Fcnn k Lame Laver ir. 
Wits. 1790 1 1. 7^. 1 slioidd not have thought he had a word to 
throw to a dog. 1809 \V. Irving Knkkcrh. vii. iv. (1849^ 398 
He .. Ihrew^ diplomacy to the dogs. 1857 Hughes tom 
Branm i. vi, Rugby and the S'-hoobhousc arc going to 
the dogs. 
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^ Every dog has his day: see Day 15. To ; 
take a dog^s ieave: see Lkave sh. Lerve me, Itn^e , 

my dog', see 1 -ove A dog in the pot : see Pot 
sb. The scalded dog fears coldumter : sec Scald kd. 

.See also Black doo, Doq-in-the-manoeb. 

16. a. Eight dogffight bear \ see quols. fb. A 
dog for {to\ the bow, ‘ a dog used in shooting ; such 
dogs, being well trained and ubedieiit, wc*re taken 
lo typify humble or suljservient people * (Davies) : 
of. Bow jAi 4 d. Obs. o. To rain cats and dogs : 
see Cat and doo 2 ; so /o blow cats and dogs, d. 
To die like a dog, or to die a dog's death : i.e. a dis- 
graceful or miserable death, e. A hair of the dog 
that bit you : formerly reputed a specific for the 
bite of a mad dog ; hence allusively, esp. of more 
drink uscfl to take off the effects of drunkennes.s. • 

f. To help a {lame) dog ever a stile : see quots. j 

g. To lead a dog's life : i.e. a life of misery, or of , 
miserable subserviency ; so to lead a person a dog s 
life. h. Give a dog an ill name and hang him : 
sec quot. i 8 r 8 . fi. To be old dog at (also to be 
dog at) : to be experienced in, or adept at. Obs. 
j. J^og on it : a form of imprecation ; see also 
Dot:-(;oNE. k. To wake a steeping dog, \.t. 
fierson or influence which is for the present quiet, 
but if aroused will create distiirbanee. So, IM a ! 
sleeping dog lie. 1. Whose dog is dead f What ' 
dog is a hanging * What cjccasion is there for 
watching, or for excitement? what’s the matter? 
m. In many other proverbs and phrases. 

a. a 164a Sir W. Mon.son Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 3W2 
You must fight .according 1 3 the old Saying, Fight Dog, . 
fight Bear ; that i>, till one be overcome. 1831 Scoit Diary . 
5 TVlar., A re.-»( jlulion to keep myself clear of politics, and let : 
them 'iigiit dog, fight bear'. 

b. f 1386 Cmaucf.r 7 ‘. 770 To lanuaric lief Darnmn] ^ 

gooth as lott-c, As evere dide a dogge for the bowe. — Briars \ 
T. 71. 1430 Lyim;. Chron. Troy, She was made as dogge 

fur the bowe. llo.VLi. Trasm. Apoph. 223 a. He . .with 

l.icke of vitaillcs brouglit those chop-log ues or greate pratlcrs 
as Inwe as dog:<e to the bow. 

C. 1738 [sec Cat ani> o*3C m]. 1766 P. Thicknesse Ol>sen>. 
Customs French 106 It blows cats and dogs, res the .s.ailors 
say. 1848 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 1 . 292 It blew great ' 
guns ancl poured cats and dogs. 

d. 1529 Rastell Pastyme\i^ii \ 57 He lyvvd lyke a lyon, : 
and dye.d lyke a d*)gge. 1607 .Shaks. 7 ’/>//tw it. li. 91 'I hou 
w,as’t whclpt a T>ogge, and thou shall famixli a Dogges | 
death. 1894 Fenn fn Alpine f^alhy 1 . 22 To die this dog’s ' 
death, out here umler these mountain.s, 

e. 1546 J. Hi-.vwooo Pro/v, 11867) 37» I P^ay the leat mo • 
ami my f low haue A hcare of the dog that bote us last 
night. i6n CoTGR. s.v. BesU, Our Ale-knights often vse 
this phrase, and s:iy, f Hue v.s a hairc of the dog that I,a.st bit 
vs. [spSo k. Jones Treat. Canine Madness The hair 
of the dog that g.ive the wound is advised as an application 
lo the p.'irt injured.l 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge Hi, 
I.lrink again. Another hair of tlic dog that bit you. captain. 

L *54® J- Hkywooo Prm’. (1867) 3a As good a deede, z\s 
it is to holpe a doggo oner a style. 1638 Ciiillincw. Belie. 
Prof. I. iii. g 33, 1 once knew a man out of curtesie, help 
a lame dog over a stile, and he for requital! hit him by the ' 
fingers. 1857 Kingsiev Two Y, Ago xxv, ‘I can.. help ’ 
a liiine dog over a stile’— (which was M.ark’s phrase for 
doing .1 generous thing). 

g. 15 . Fox A/.V.V. in Strype Feel. Mem. III. xxi. 174 
M r. Ford afterwards had a dogs life among them. 1784 | 
I'OOTK Alayor o/G. i. Wks. 17TO 1 . 173 She. .domineers like 
tlu; devil : O Ixird, I lead the life of a dog i86t Hughes 
'Tom Brown at OxJ. x, They’ve been leading him a dog’s 
lifi: this year and more. 

h. [1730 A Bailey (folio) s.v. Dog, He who would hang 
his liog first gives out that be is mad.] 1818 Hazlitt 
TaNc-t., Nicknames 173 (Hve a dog an ill name and hang 
him, is a proverb. A iifckmune is the heaviest stone that 
the devil can throw' at a man. z886 Miss 'J’ytler Buried ; 
Diamonds xxxix, It is a ca.se of give a dog an ill name and 
luang him. 

i. 1589 Na.she Almond for Parrat 5 b, Oh he is oldc 
dokige at expounding, and deadc sure at a Catechisme. , 
1591 SiiAKS. Two Gent. iv. iv. 14 To be, as it were, a dog at 
all tilings. x6ox — TjvcI. N. ii. iii 62, 1 am dogge at 

a Catch. X714 Gay H ^tt d'ye call it Prelim, sc. 5 Ah, Sir 
Rtiger, you are old Dog at thc.se tilings. 

j. i8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 260 Dog . 
on’t, ye wicked auld Lucifer, hoo your cen sparkle as you . 
lou/Ic the clergy. x87a C. King Alountain. Sierra Nnt. 

V. 10 r ‘Take that, dug-oii-j'ou I' ' 

Jt. 2562 J. Hkvwixiii Prov. 4 Epigr. (r86^ 13a It is ill j 
wakyng of a sleapyng doggp, 1607 'loi'.sEi.i..Vf'n)Y»/z (16^81 : 
65B It IS good therefore if yiui hfavea Wife, that is .unquiet : 
and contentious, to let her alone, not to wake an angry Dog. 
1884 Cahlvi.e Fredk. Gt. xi. ii, Friedrich is not tiie man to : 
awaken Parliament:^ .sleeping-dogs. x886 H. CoNWAV 
Living or Dead/ xiii, Better let sleeping dogs He. 

l . 1634 MAS.<iiNGER l^ery Woman in. ii, Whose dog’s 
dead now That you observe thesi: vigils? a 1883 Little 
John a Figging viii. in Child Ballads V. No. 14a. 189,^1 
* Why ring.s all these bclU? What dog is a hanging ? ’ 

m. 1382 W vcLir- Eecl. ix. 4 Betere is a quyc dogge thanne 
a Icoun dead. 1488 — Prav. xxvi. 11 As a dogge that 
turneth axen to hi.s spuyng. 1526 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 119 Wh.'in we. .retume to our pr^e & condicyomt . . 
as y duuge to bi.s voniyt. XS46 J, Hkywooo Proif. (1887) ^4 
She will He as fa.st as a dogge will licke a dfshc. 1586 
B. Yocng Guas:.o’s Civ. Coni\ iv. 178 b, It is an oldc pro- 
verbe. A slaffe i.s .sone found to beate a Dogge. 17x9 Dk Foe 
Crusoe 11. ii, It would have made a dog laugh. X841 Col. 
Hawker Diary II. 210 We went to bed as tired tis 
dogs. [Cf. D<x:-TiKKn.) 1^3 Ibid. II. 238 Old C— held 
forth with a lonj^ s]M!er:h, lying as fast as a dog would trot, ’ 
*857 XiNGsi.iiv Two F. Ago xxi, f fuel his heart. There 's 


life In the old dog yet. ^ X858 Gray Left. (1893) 430, 1 cannot 
prutijisc :tny Epecial insiruction, and shall take no fee. 
^Dog does not eat dog ’ is the s.Tyiiig. you know, 
ill. Combinations niul altributivc uses. 

16. atlrib. or as oilj. Of, iicitaining to, or relat- 
ing; to, a dog or dogs ; canine. 

X565 Hakujng in kwcl Di/. Apol. (1611) 81 Would lie 
no! whet his dog eloquence vikjii you? (ri8ao Fleilher 
Ii Ma.s.s. Trag. Barnavclt 11. iv, in |{iill*.ii O. PI. II. 239 
.Such a tlen of dog whelps. zte8 Feati.y Strict. Lyndom. 
1 . Aiijb, livery where full o\ Canina faenndia, Do^g- 
ciot|iicm;e. 1790 Bewick Hist. Quadriipe.dsfy%'s:i) M4 T he 
Bull-Di)g. .the fiercest of all tho Dog kind. 1879 H. Dal- 
zii:i. Dis. (1893) 38 *. Specifics \ .for all dog diseases. 
x88o Dawkins Early Alan iv. 87 In the upper Pleio^ne 
period tlie . .dog family, .appear for the first time. Mod. The 
wolves, foxch, and jackals are members of the Dog Tribe. 

b. With names of some animals (esp.^ those 
of the dog kind): Jc^Male (cf. 2 ); a.s in dog 
hound, hyerna, otter, puppy, tiger ; Doq-fox, Dog- 
nvuIjF. a Uo humorously dog-cook man-cook. 

1555 F.okn Decades 19O 'J'hc dogge lygcr chaunsed fyiste 
into this pitfuul. 1687 Loud. Gao. No. 2z„'o/4 Lo;;t lately at 
Newmarket, an old Dog-liound of HL hlajcslies. _ 18x3 
sporting Alag. XLl. 13O l)n Saturday . . was shot . . in the 
river Avon, a dog-otter, a 1841 1 '. IIooK Man 0/ many 
Friends (D.), A llr^,t•ra^o dog-cook .and assistants. 1893 
.Sklulls 7 '/vijy. S.F.. AJ'rka 184 An old dog hyana, 

17. General Comb. : a. allribiitivt?, as dog-bite, 
-breed, -couple, -doctor, feast, flesh, -hospital, 
-leash, -licence, -life, -muzzle, -ihow, -soap, -tax, 
-truck, 'Xchistle, etc. ; serving as food for (.logs, as 
dog-bran, -cake. Dog -BISCUIT, etc. 

1726 Dili. Bust. etc. fed. 3), *Dog-l>ii>\ .see Biting 0/ a 
At ltd Dog. X883 E. K. Lankk.sm:h Adv. Science (1890) 115 
Two hundred and fifty person-; have gone .. to be treated 
for dog-bite, a x66z IIolyday Juvenal 73 'J’hou might’st 
. . on base ’‘dog-bran feed. 1652 .Sjiiklev .Sisters i. i, 
Lcil Away in Mog-eonples by rusty officer*.. 1847 R. 
SiAi'Yi.uiN 'Juvenal (y] Tliou m.'iist . . gnaw dog-crusts. 
X771 Smolleti Humph. Cl. I. Lei. i, A famous ’'dog doctor 
was sent for. 1743 Bglkki.ky & Cummins f oy. S'. .S'eas 80, 
J w.is invited to a 'Dog- 1 'casi . , It was »'.\ceediiig gw>d 
Eating. 1854 \V<jou .-Iw////. 133 Dog is ronsideied a 

delicacy. .The I (: .'ue scAcral ways in which these dog-feasts 
are conducted. 1807 1 '. Gass Jrnl. i.|6 Some, .who prefer 
bjog-llesi) !«.» fisli. 1889 Kuskin J'rxiertta III. 33 Kept for 
a day or two in a dog ho.spitiiI. 1609 Skene Bcji. Alaj., 
Fiat, Will. 12 Ilc may follow his hounds within the Kings 
foiest, as furie as he may cast hi-, home or his 'dugleisch. 
1704 N. N. ti . Bonu/ini’s Advt. J'r. Pitrna.ss. L 25 A 
Cientlenuui that wanted a parcel of ’’Dog-muz/.lcs. 1870 B. 
Clayton Dog-Beiper’s Guide 20 One of the first Mog-shows 
held in London. 1796 (W/o The *I)o^ Tax, in' Verse. 
1886 F.ncycl, Brit. XX. 201,2 The imposition of a dog-tax 
or licence. X863 Ki.\«.;si.ky Wafer Bab. i, I wish 1 were a 
keeper, .to. .have a real \log-whistle at ruy bulioii. 

b. objective ami obj, genitive, (see 

Bke.vkkii > -Itreeder, -breeding, -fancier, -keeping, 
-lover, -cewner, -(nouiug, seller, -skiufier, -stealer, 
- stealing , washing ; .see a 1 > Dog -k e ei*e u, - w h i ppek . 

X770 Gout/. Mac. XI... 164 'I’o puni.sh the dog-stealer, or 
liie man clmrgea willi the crime of dog-slealing. 1845 
ifootogkt III. 1009 Dog-fanciers have hcconie practically 
acf]uaniled w ith these influences. 1848 King.slev Saint's 
Trag. I. i. 38 i hat a man sliall keep his dog- breakers, and his 
hoise-breakcrs, and his hawk-breakers, and iicvci' hire him 
a boy-breaker or two ! 1854 Wood Atiim. t.i/e 158 The. 
W'holo body of cpiondam dijg-ovvners. 1889 Vi. Siablk.s 
Kennel Comp. i. to On dog-washing days. 

c. instrniiicutal, paras) nllietic, and similative, 
as dog’ bitten, -drawn, -driven, -gnawn adjs. ; dog- 
eyed, -footed, -hearted, -looked, -looking adjs. See 
also d below ; also Dog-faced, -headed, -legged. 

x6oi FIollano /VrV/y II. 363 A .stone which a dog hath 
taken vp with his mouth and bitten, wil c.ausc debate and 
di.s.senliun in the company w'hert it is.. it i.s gruwue into 
a common pioucrbc. .when wc perceiue those that dwel in 
one house togellicr lo be . . at variance . . to say, \o\x have 
a dug-bitten stone here .'unong you. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
iii. 47 His own unkindness . . gave her dear rights To his 
dog-hearied d.Tugliters. 2699 K. L'Estkanoc Coitot/. Krasni. 
(171?) 66 Out conies the Dog-looking grey-ltcard again. 
2^9 K. Elliott Village Patriarch 1. xiii. Legless sohlier, 
borne In dog-draw'ii car. a X&17 Eliza Cook Song oj Spirit 
0/ Poverty 11. 3 A dog-gnawn lioiie. 

d. with certain adj. 4 . ^ As ... as a dog; thoi- 
oughly, utterly ; extremely ; as dog asleep, -drunk, 
-hungry, -lame, -lean, -mad, -poor, -sick, -thick ( 
intimate). See also Dog-che.vp. -tiued, -weahy, 

155a Hulokt, Dogge leane, squat lidm. i579;So North 
Plutarrh 11676) 712 Cicero Wtis dug-lcan, a little cater. 
*S 99 H. Buites Dyets drie Dinner O iv, He that saith, he is 
Dog-sicke, as sickc as a Dog ; tneaneth a sicku Dog, doubt- 
Icssc. z8xz CoTGM., Dormer en transe, to he dog asleepc', 
to be in a deepe or dead slee^ie. a 1625 Fleichek Hum. 
Lieutenant 1, i. Would I were drunk (Tog-drunk, 1 might 
not feel this, c X845 How'ell Lett. (16501 11 . 47 Soui of our 
preachmen are grown dog mad. (ii8xo Tannahill Pori. 
Wks. (2846)90 Get dtig-thick wi' the parish priest. x8m Scott 
Jrnl. Jan.. 1 was dog-sick of the whole of it. 2889 Bolork- 
WOOD Bobbery UHtier A rfns{\^i)^^ When she [a mare] was 
dog-poor and hardly able to drag herself along. 

e. in a contemptuous sense, - Bad, spurious, 
bastard, mongrel; esp. in dog- Latin', so dog- 
Greek, dogl^s)-logic, dog rime. 

i8xt Florio, Versaccij, dog rimes, filthy verses, a 1825 
AIS. Bodl. yx 13 a, 'I'o begge sir i’ottipate’.s applau.se in 
dogrime verse. 172* Swift Exam. No. 50 p 5 Hi.s skill 
in that pan of learning called dog’ s logic. 1770 D. Dal* 
rymtle (L d. Hailes) Anc. Scot. Poems 243 (lani.) 'I'he alter- 
nate lines arc composed of shreds of the breviary, mixed 
with what we call Dog-L.Atin, ond the French, Latin He 
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cuisine. 1851 'I'iiackkray Hum, vi. (1863) 289 ‘ Nes<'.lo \ 

tjuid csl materia turn me Sterne writes to one of his friends | 
(in dogj-atin, ami very sad dog-l.,atin too). 1884 F. Hak* 
RISON in xatA Cent. Mar. 496 Agnostic is only dog-Cireek 
for ‘ don't know 

18 . Special Comb. a. f^og-ape, a clog-faced 
baboon (Dyce), Cynookphaluh ; | dog-appetito, 
the disease Bulimy, or Cantnk apjietitc (but in ! 
quot. distinguished from this ; dog*belt, in Coal’ | 
minings a strong broad belt of leather, worn round 
the waist, for drawing dans or sledges in the work- 
ings; fdog-ohanoe ~ (log th?'(nv \ dog-danco, a 
dance practised by Aineric.an Indians, f dog-flaw, 
a burst of passion (Flaw j/;.- 2); fdog-flogger 
-=Dog-whippkr; fdog-givon addicted to dogs: 
dog-grate, a detached fire-grate standing in a fire- 
place upon supports called dogs (see 8) ; dog- 
hanging, ‘a wedding fca.st at which money 
was collected for the bride* (Halliwcll) ; dog- 
horse, a w'orn-out horse, fit only to be made into | 
dogVmeat ; f dog-hunger - dog-appetiic ; dog- j 
ill = Dj.STKMrKit 4c; dog-in-a-blanket, a j 
rolled currant dumpling or jam pudding {colloq^ ; j 
dog-iron » sense 8 ; f dog- killer, a person aji- ; 
pointed to kill dogs sus|)cctcd of madness ; dog- ! 
lead, a line to lead .a dog with ; dog-leador, 
a servant in charge of dogs ; dog - leaved 
a. rare. « Doo’h-Kakkij ; so dog-Icaviugy vbl. sb. ; 
dog-lino, a trace for fastening a dog to a sledge ; 
dog-madness ^ Canine rabies, hydrophobia; 
dog-man, a man in charge of dogs; in quot. 
criSfii, a dealer in dogVmcat; dog-master; 
dog-meat, dog’s flesh used as food ; dog-nap, a 
short nap taken while sitting (cf. caHtap s.v. Cat | 
j/i.f 18, also Doo-si.ekp) ; dog-noso vioo (see j 
quot,); dog-polo (sec <|uot. 1 ; dog-power, the j 
mechanical power exerted by a dog, as in turning ; 
a spit, or driving a churn -dasher ; dog-rapper - 
Doo-WHli'PKu ; ilog’yappiitg\ dog-screw (sec 
quot. and cf. Dog-nati.) ; dog-slod, -sledgo, a 
sledge drawn by dogs, as in the Arctic regions; 
t dog-spasm Cynic spasm ; dog-stoppor Naut. 
(see quot. and Stoppku) dog-stovo tfog-graU ; 
dog-strop A^aut. (sec quot.) ; dog-tont, a small | 
tent, so called from its likeness to a <log’s kennel ; • 
dog-throw, the lowest or losing throw at dice (I... 
cants ^ Canicula ) ; dog-tong.<i vsee quot.) ; dog- 
town a colony of prairie dogs (see 5); 

t dog- wheel, a vertical wheel turned by a dog 
inside as a motor. See also T)<i(J-«olt, -box, -boy, 
-CAUT, etc. 

1600 SuAKs. A. V. L. 11. V. •?n If ctUM' I thatikc .-iny man, 
lie thaiikc you *. hut that they (.al is like th* 

encounter of two *dog Apcs. 1615 (aioour. Body nf Man I 
169 In llie disease called Uouliinos, there is hunucr without ! 
appetite, and in the * nojj-apprtilc, them i.s .ippctilc without 
hunger. 1841 Hmanof. /[)/c 7 . .SV., /r/r„ ’ Dog-bcU. 16x3'!'. ! 

ConwiN Ko»i. iiv. The losing cast. Cams or [ 

Canicula, in Knglish a 'Dog-chance. 1671 R. M. tr. | 
iCrasm. (.'olhq, .441 , 1 always cast the unlvcky dog-chances. I 
1807 Tikk Sources Mississ. (1810) 84 In the evtming wc were 1 
entertained widi tho calumet .ancl *ilog d.^nco. 1854 Woon • 
Anim. Life 134 'riicre is the dotr.daiice, in which the liver j 
of the dog is suspcndr<l to a pole. .The Indians, .commence \ 
a slow dance muikI the pole, 1x1695 Fi.ftcmi r li'^omen j 
P/eetsed in. iv, We would soon dishurtlien you Of that that ' 
breeds these fits, th« se '^<log-fiaws in ye. 1806 Churckiv. 
Ate. S/. Martin's, f.eicrster 5 July (1884) 728 I*'* Fewkes 
*Dog Floggcro 100. f x6xi Ciiavman ///ad xi. As a 
^dog-given hunter .sets imoii a hrace of hoars His white- 
tooth’d hounds. ]88x G. T. Rouinmon in Art Jrul. (Cent.), 

A grate with staiKlards, whkh w'e still c.all a Mog-grale. j 
x6 ^ Vanuri'cii .'fe'jTfJ/ IV. ii, Two blind .st<a 1 lions, besides 
pads, routs, and *dug-horscs. i:x785 T. Rewick IVaitiuff 
for Deat/i in A. Dobson B. .v ///f Pitpits’w. (18S4) 155 Tic.. 
wa.s judged to he only fit Tor the dogs. However, one 
shilling and sixpence beyond the dog-horse price saved lii.s 
life. 1598 Svi.vKs'iKR Du /tar/as w. i. ill. /'wWrs 451 'J'lic 
*Dog-huiiger, or the Rra«lypepsie. /tx68o IIwti er Rem., 
(1759) 11 . 34« His greedy appetite to riches i.s hut a 
kind of doghunger th.at never digests what it devours. 1879 
IT. Dai./iki. Dis. Dogs (1893) 41 J')istcinper is .also known 
M the ‘Mog ill 1M7 Mi.ss Yonck Si.r Cushions ix. 72 
'I’hc Mog-in-a-blankct making its a^ipcaratice, Clara cut 
three be.anteons slices, with spirrd rings of black tnrranl 
alternating with suet. JM3 Old Plreinia Crn/leur. in 
Macut. Mog.^ Rravs *dog.irt)ns of ponderous build. 16x4 
H. JoNSON Hart/i. B'air ii. i, A worthy worshipful man . . 
who would t.akn you now the habit of a porter, now of a 
carman, now of the Mog-killer, in this month of .August. 
1665 (Jrd. Ld. Mayor Loud.^ Coueern. rinfiue. That the 
Dogs be killed by the Dog killers apnointed. 1816 Scon 
IVoodst. xxlx, Revis, who was^ bred here when he w.is a 
Mog-leadcr, would not fly at him. xBa.) Soutmkv in i.ife 
(1849) 1 * I’hc thiiiiibing .mid "dog-lc.'tving. t886 W. J. 
Tucker Eunpe 137 flying more thumbed, ^rlog-leaved, 
and worn tb.in the others. 1856 Kane A ref. K.vtl. 1. xx. 1 
25a The leader of the parly succeeded in patching up his 
mutilated Mog-lines. 1715 J. Dei-Acoste tr. Boerhave's 
Aphorisms 1 1 *s called . . because mostly nrocecdfng from 

the bite of Dogs, a ‘ Doi;-m.a»biess. 1789 W. Buchan Dotu. 
Med. (1790) 477 ’I'be rabies canina, or dog iiuidiirtis. ri x86x 
Mrs. BnowNtNO SaPo/eon III in ffa/yw. Filch the “dog* 1 
man's meat To feed ine offspring of God. 1879 H- DArzisr. 

Dis. Dogs ijiq^ 9 It is an error of modern dog men to we-in 
puppies too soon. x6ii Rarmuy Ram Alley tv. 1. in Hazl. 
D^sUy X. 346 When did you see Sir Thcophraslu-s Slop, The 


! city *dog'ma.stcrT 1854 Wood Auim. Life 134 Another . . 
feast, in which ^dof;-ineat takes a prominent part. x86o W. 
PHiLnr.e Speeches I1863) ags That sleepy ctirr of a New 
Hampshire court, who was ever dreaming in his “dog-naps 
that the voice of judge or la^*er was a noisy interruption, 
and always woke shouting ' Silence 1 ' 1874 K ntuiit Diet. 
Mech.pDogmosePise {Lo^smithiHg\ a haud-visc with long, 
slender, pointed jaws. Called also pigmose vise. <807 P. 
Ga^ frul. 42 An old Indian camp, where we found some of 
their *dog-poles. .the Indians fasten their dogs to them, and 
make them draw them from one camp to another loaded 
with skins and other articles. 1884 F. J. Rrittk.s IVatch 
4 Clocktn. 88 *Dog SeretVf a .screw with an eccentric he.ad 
or with one side of the head taken off, used for attaching 
a watch movement to a dome case. 1W9 Pall Mall (/. 

X May 5/3 An account of a recent 'dog-sled trip in the 
North-west. 1856 Kank a ret. E.xpi. I. xvi. 18^, 1 have 
licen nut with my “dog-sledge, insfiecting the ice. 1615 
Crookk Body of Man 754 Those conuul^iol1s which w'c 
call Cynicke or ^Dogge-spasmes, because by the con- 
traction of these, men are constrained to writh and grinne 
like Dogges. 1867 .Smytm Sailot's lPot‘d bh. s.v. Supper 
of the Caldef * Dog'Stopper^ a .strong rope clenched round 
the mainmast, and used on particular occasions to relieve 
and assist the preceding (i.e. the stopper of the cable, or. 
deck-stop{:»er] when the ship rides in a heavy sea. x88x Miss 
Rraddon Asph. vi. 71 Wide hearth.s and *«log.sioves. 188a 
Narfs Seamanship (eti. 6) 43 'l‘he strop round the yard is 
called the “dog strop, and is a single strop. 1863 Kinclakk 
Crimea ill. 181 The French soldiery were provided with 
what they called 'dog tents— tents not a yard high, but 
easily carried, and yielding shelter to si.ildicrs creeping intii 
them. x88o T.kwis & Short T.at. Diet., Canuuln,.’V\\o 
worst throw with dice, the Mog-throw. 1891 Rock 2 Oct. 4 
A very quaint exIiUiit. .consisting of * Mog-tongs ', formerly 
used for expelling dogs from churches. 1873 fai. IPords 77 
They liave often seen the rattlesnake come out of holes in 
a ‘dog-town, but have never seen any prairie dogs come out 
of the same hole. 1756 w. Tot.DE;«VY Hist. Tuh) Orphans 
I. 107 A “dog-wheel, for rcxi-sting of meat. 

b. Combinations with ijlog*s\ Dog*s body, a 
sailor’s name for dried pe.asc boiled in a cloth ; 
t dog’s face, a temi of abuse or rcpro.ach ; f dog’s 
game, game hunted with dogs ; f dog’s hunger^- 
dog- hunger (see 18 a) ; dog’s-lug {Naul.') -^ DooV- 
KAii .vA 2: dog’s sloop, dog’s trick, see l)on-.si.KEi’, 
Doc-tktck. See .nlso c and d below; also Doti’s- 
KAR, -LETTER, -MEAT, -NOSE, -TAIL, -TOOTIl. 

x8s8 Gkn. P. TitoMfSON Audi .Ait. 11 . I.\xviu. 33 What 
ungniteful sailors call hy the harsh epithets of ‘ jiink ' ami 
‘ "dog’s Ixwly ’. 1676 lloimK-s Jliad l. vij ’Dogs-fnee, and 
Druitkard, ('owar<l that thou art. x6xo Hoi.t.ANH Camden's 
Brit. t. 259 The Cunnueror t(x>kc.-]iway laml Imthfroin Oml 
and men, todedic.atc the same unto wild f»e.isis ami ‘Dogs- 
giime.^ 1631 R, jH, Arraignm. IPhole Crra/ure viii. ’58 
The disease r..ild the. ‘ Dogs hunger, ahvay e;»iing but never 
StTlisficd. 188a Hauvh .Seafnattsh/p (ct\. 6 ) ij4 Pass in the 
leech from the yard-arms and “dog’s-liig. 

C. In names of animals rc-st-mblin^j doj^js in 
j;ome respect, or (h) infcaling do^rj* : ns dog-badger 
(see quot.) ; dog-bat, a species of bal havini; a 
head like a dog’s, fount! in Java; dog-flea, a 
species of flea {Pule.t scrraliteps 1 infesting dogs; 
dog’s-guts, a name for the fish Ilatpodon ne- 
hereus, also c.allc<l Humjialo ; dogdoiiso, a kind 
of louse which infests dogs; also dog- 
snappor, an Amciic.an species of fish: .see .Snapper ; 
dog-tick, a tick of the genus Ixodes infesting 
dogs. Sec also 1 )oo-bee, -fihh, -fly, Doo’s- 
TONQUE. 

1741 Compi. Bam. Piece ii. i. 297 There are two Sorts ut 
Ikidgers, viz. the ^Dog-Radger, .is resembling the I>og in 
his Feet; and a Hog- Badger, as rcitcmliHng a Hog in his 
cloven HfX)fs. x8s8 Stark Rlrm.Nat. Hist. I. f>f» Pteropns 
. .The ' Dog b.-it of J.ava.^ 1841 Penny CyiL'S.W.. 
117/1 Other speems . . have received .. the names of the 
species they attack, such as the “dog flea {Pultw CttuL). 
X55t “ Dog- louse f sec dog- tit A ]. 1755 J 011 nson, Doghnst’, an 
in.sect th.Al Imrlmurs on dogs. 1775 Romans Hist. Florida 
App. 52 T’he fish caught hen: . .arc f,urh its . . red, grey ami 
lilack sn.'ipncrs, “dog snappers, mutton-fish. 1559 llm.oET, 
'Dogge tyke or louse, ricinus. 1849 Joiinsion in /’m*. 
Berio. Nat. Club 11 . No. 7. 373 My f.i>ecimcns were 
ti^en from the pointer, and w’erc sent to me as the dog lick. 

d. In names of plants (frequently denoting an 
inferior or worthless sort, or one unfit for human 
food) : as f dog’s-apple, a name for the caper 
shrub or berry {phs.) ; dog-blow, in Nova Scotia, 
the o-x-cye daisy, Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemum\ 
dog('s) cabbago (.sec Cabbage sh,^ 2) ; dog’s 
oamomilo (sec Camomile i b) ; f dog’s-caul 
(-oall), Dog’s Mercury ; dog-ohorry, Ihe fruit of 
Ctf/'w/.f (Prior) = Duo BERK y • i; dog’n- 

ohop, Mesembryanthemumcaninum ( Treas. Jiot.)\ 
f dog*B-ood8, -oullions, various species of Orchis 
« Doo.stones {pbs^ ; dog-daisy, the common 
Daisy, Hellis ^rennis; also in .some localities, 
and now generally in books, applied to the 0,\-cye 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum ! .meanthemum ; dog - 
hip, -hep (dial.), the fruit of the dog-rose; t dog’s 
leek, dog-leek, an old book-name for various 
bulbous plants ; dog-liohen, Peltidca tanina (sec j 
quot.) ; dog’s-niouth, Ibc Snap-dragon ; dog/s)- j 
parsley, Mhusa Cynapium, also called Fool’s ; 
Parsley; dog-poison « preo. {Treas. Hoi.) ; dog- ; 
standard, -slander, a loc-al name for Rjjgwoii, 
Settee to Jcuolma\ dog -thistle (see Thistle : 
dog/8)-thoru « Dog-rose ; doge’s, -wheat, a , 


species of couch-grass. Triticum caninum 
i (;iu.M.s. .Sec also Dogberry. Dogwood, etc. 

j 1567 Gr. Forest 36 Caper* . . of some it is called 

i b'-^fiKUcs Ricniblc, of other some “Doggues Apple. 1578 
j I.vrK i^odtvns 11. xxx, 106 'I'he second kinds is now railed. . 

I in Kngli!,li . . “ Dodges Camomile. Ibid. \. b’v. 77 The wildc 
1 hretcury is called, .in Pmglish. . “Dogges Call. 1656 Earl 
I Monm. .Adft. fr. Parnass. 27 Mallows, HenKanc, Dogs* 
j caul, and other pernitious plants. 1578 Lvtk ii. Ivi. 

; 222 J he first kindc is called, .in Latme . . TestiLuhts canis, 

; that is to .say, “Dogges Ciillions, or “Dogges roddes. 1847 
HAi.uwtsi.i., ^ Oog.aahy, the field d.ai.sy. B arth. x8B8 

I .She/held Gloss,, Dog-dtixy, the rnmnum wild ilaisy, Beilis 
i “1 Glossaries of Cninljerl.'ind, buiisdale, 

iVhitby, etc.) X894 Rarinci-Goui ij .S'. France I. loa The 
meadows were white as witli doje; daisies. 1853 O. JoiiNsruN 
Baf. B.ast. Borders 75 Rosa canina, Dog-Ro-e . Rriat* 
Rose; the.*'Dog-hcp. 189a .\’o> thum/vrlaud G/oss.. Dog^ 
hips and cat-haws .arc ('.r'lniivnily assmiated by cbilriren. 
154a T 'uRNbK Names of //, t/rs 21 Ibilhiuc. .riiaye be trailed 
in englishc ‘doggrs 1 .rike. //■/,/. -7 t hnilliigabim . . may he 
called dogleke or dogges onion. 1578 l.viK /V.A'#v/js ii. 
xlix. 209. x86i 11 . Macmillan Footne/esfr. Xat. n.-s The 
common “dog-lichiMi (iV/fidea (ii>iin,i). fi.iininly em- 
ploy ed. ,a.s a cure for hydropbfflna (hcm.i- its specific iwme). 

: X83J) PniLi.ii s in Sat. Mag. 18 M:iy ipc/i R h:is. .receivnl 
various names, as “Diig's Month, f.ion’s Snap, 'road’.s 
Month, and Snai>nr.'igon. 1866 Treas. Be/, y.v. Parsley, 
“Dog's P. /fCth .sa Cynapium. 1868 I’axion Bot. Diet., 
Dog Parsley, e 1750 J. Nt LSON Prnl. (ii;^6- 122, I do not 
fear the man that can kill me any more than I do him thio 
can cut down a “dog-.standard, X694 Wlsimacoti Script. 
Herb. 39 T'lit:rc i;* a confnsinii of names in botanical aiulionrs 
about Rrambics, Rriars. . ‘ Dog ihoiu, &c. X776 WiniKKiNri 
Brit, plants iiKoi) II. 174 i'ritknm eaninum, “dog's 
Wheat. Woods mid hnlges. 

Dog (‘Vgb Pjl t. Pl’h*. clogged (dnJ’l.b 
[f. prti*. sb.J 

1 . trails. 'Fo fiOlow like a flog ; to follow prili- 
n.iciously or closely ; to pursue, tmek (a person, 
bis footsteps, esp, with hostile intent. 

1519 Hokman Cnlg. 236 t)ur enm myes. .dogged vs at the 
hackc [rt tergo x6ox Siiakh. TwJ. ,V. hi. ii. 81, 

I hanr dogg'd him like his inurtheier. 1676 WvrHi'.Ri.i'.v 
/V. Dealer v. i, T'lie Rayliffs tiog'd us hither to the very 
door. X750 Johnson Rambler No. ifi f i? bdrven painter?* 
arc now doRging im.’, for they km>w that lie who r.an gri 
my fac»; first will inaki! his furliiim. 1834 J'rinui.k .//>. 
•V/'. viii. 337 Ik’U was . , doggiii.' its through the bii.sfies 
the whole way Ikiiih:. 1851 I hxo.s II un x.vi.\. iiBy;!)2y2 
Spit*; and informer * dog,’.L’d liis footsteps. 
h. Jig. .''^.lifl ol iiiimateri.'il ngcncies. 

1593 .SiiAKs. Rith. //, V. iii. 1,59 D«v,(rm lion straight shall 
dog);r them at ihr hech's. 163k Mii.ion Comas 404, I fc.ir 
the tircad events that dog them iioth, 1795 .SouiiiKV Poan 
of Arew ij\ F.'imim dogsihe'ir footsteps, a 1859 Macai'i ay 
Hist. Rug. (t.S6i) V, 245 Envy such ns tlogged MonlagUL* 
through a long career. 

1 0 . T’o haunt (a place, etc. la Ohs. rare, 
x6oo Or. Dodypdl in. v. (Rulbm O. /V.), My niistres'.e dogs 
the is'inkct, am! 1 dog her. 1609 Maksion Antonio's Rev. rn. 
V, Assume di.sguise, fiinl dog ilie (oiiiT In fnlncd habit. 

2 . intr.ux ahsol. 'Fo follow close. (In qiiol. ifiq.j, 
'Fo continue persi.stently or importunately.) 

X519 lIowMAN Culg. 265 'Fhcy rain doggyiig»: al the layle 
of our bostc. 1694 R. T.'F.srRASGK Fa/de.i cv.11714) in To 
lie Tiogging at his Prayers so Much and so E.ong. 1807 
J. Mosul in Spirit /^ub. Ji-nls, X. 7 .Should lonst.ihles dog 
at our heels. 1837 Wni'Ei wwiniiT tr. Aristophanes I. 6, I 
..will not hold iny tongue, Unless yon tell me, why on 
earth were dogging. 

3 . trans. To iliive or chase with a flog or dogs; 
to set a dog on ; Jig. to hound or drive into. 

1591 Bottesford {Line..) Manor Rrc. (MS.>, Dogging bc.i5t 
vii inornm super coiniminrm pastnr.'HTi. t6ox jsco DowiiNf. 
below). 1794 T. SroNii Agrie. Linodnsh. 62 fSheep) bring 
ovi*r-heatrd 111 bring .. dogged to llirii eonfmcnirnt. XB40 
H. Ci-i.rvK in yrnt. Agrie. Soc. I. ill. 208 Others have 
ftoggril the .nnimal, and worried it to exhaustion. 1847 P*' ’••«»*• 
NLLi. CV</'. 11.11.118(11)264 He III.*) y ting his (hildrcii 

possibly into .sonic kind of conformity with his opinions. 

4 . 'Fo furnish or fill with tlogs. Kmiue use.) 

a x66x Ff i.ler Worthies, Somerset (iSn) 11 . 376 (D.)’nie 
ancient Romans, when first (inslead of manningi they 
d^ged their Capitol. 

6 . To net as a dog to, to gii.Tnl a.s a dog. rare. 
xBx8 Mii.man .Samor 1. vRi Ah genei ui'. King That sets 
the emaciate wolf to dog the flock ; The hawk to gnaid the 
dovecote. 

6 . 'I'o fasten or secure by niMiis f>f n flog (see 
1 Dog lb. 7 a, e) ; also intr. to jh-iu irate wilh a dog. 
j 1501 in ( llasscotk AVc. .S'/. .Michael's, /■'/. 

1 63, liij li. of Icadc to dog the stone;* N grllier of y steple 
I windowr. Lumberman’s f/ii . 1 , Wr « .*111 dog 

directly into the hardest knot in I lie hi avicst tiinbet and hold 
j the log jierfecily sale; .'iiid I rue. 1B86 < ». W. IloicHKiss in 
i Fncyi /. Brit. X.\I. h?;. When the log rear hed tin-, carnage 
1 it was dogged, .by the. simple inovcmnil of .1 lever. 

i b. 'Fo extract or iijirnot with ;i dog a)0G 7 c). 

! 1610 W. Foi KIMHIAM Art of' Suney 1. iv. vr Whynne.s, 

I Rroome, $ze .. . . being. . iooH .1 vp by do,-ging or grubbing. 

I c. Nani. 'Fd lastf’n,.ns n. rope, to a spar or cable 
1 in .such a way that the p.art.-* binil on each other, so 
' as to prevent .sli;)’>ing. 

1847 f’. Kky Recov. H.M.S. Gorgon 24 Another pur* 

ch.-ise w.ns. .I.*ishfd round the shrerhead. .and its lower block 
was dogged on. 1867 Smyiii Sni/ar's IVord-bk., Dogged, 
a inoilr. i,f aitsu.hiug a roue to .t sp.’ir or cable, in contradis- 
liiniiiiii to rarkiiig, by whirh sllpjang is prevented; half- 
hifclicd and end stopped back, is one mode. 

t 7 . Oxford Univ. slang. (^1*0 quot., and CoL- 
LE‘"M»n4. ) Ob.s. 

17*6 Ammi.i;st ’IWr.e l-'tl. xlii. 233 The collector*, .having 
it ill their (I'jwcr to dbpo.se of alt the bchuols and d.iy.t in 
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wliat matiiit^r ihey plvasc . . application is inadfe to 

them for gracious days and g^wtl schools ; but especially to 
avoid iTcing posted or dogged. The first column ami 

the last column.. (which contain the names of those who are 
to tonic up the first <lay and the l.ist day, and which is 
railed |»osring and dogging) arc oleeracd very scandalous. 

8. U. S. Usefi in imprecations (perhaps 

soMiotiines with a reference to sense 3). Cf. dog on 
it ; Ooir .v/>. 15 j \ Dog-conk. 

i860 Ham ri. FIT Ou t. Awgr., a euphemistic oath : 

as, * ni be dogged if I do it 1884 ‘ Mark Twain ’ [Clemens] 
Aitv. //./'>■«« (Farmer Amrr\ Why, dog my c.'iLs ! there 
must have Ijeeii a house full o' niggers in tliere every night. 
H ence Doggin g vld. sb. and ppL a. 

1601 CoRNWALLYi's i, They are commonly hawking, 
or dogging fcllowcs. 1611 CoTCR.. Kspies^ ambushes, w'ay- 
l.iyings . , treacherous dogging, ol people. 1688 R. L’Ks- 
iMANOK Brief I list. Tiincx 11. Avjh, The Dogging of a 
Plot out at I.cngth. 1894 'rimes v.5 Aug. 3/1 Air. Sttiart- 
Wortley .. holds the balance evenly between 'dogging' 
and driving. 

fDog, deformation of the word God, used in 
profane oaths. ()6s, 

c 1550 Lusty yttiteuius in Hazl. Dtnisliy 1 1. 84 Py dog’s 
precious, wounds, that was some wliorcsou villain. 

JDogf obs. form of Dawk sb,'^ 

Dogkl (ddii'g^l), a. [ad. It. dogale ducal ; in 
mcd.L. dogdlis,'] Of or pertaining to a do^e. 
ill Wia»sTi:R. Hence in mod. Diets. 

liDogaua (dt^ga-na). [It.: sec Divan and cf. 
Doi’ank.] Acustom-hou.se (in Italy). 

1645 Kvklym Diary (i8Sy) 1. Sfos VVe were conducted to 
ilie Dogana, where our portinunteaiis were visited. 1650 
Howei.l Ciraffts Riv. A^a/tes i. i*s. x8a8 fj. K. lh;.si I 
//tt/y ns it is 74. 

b. Cualoins, customs-duty, duly or imjiost. (In 
It.'ily and .Spain.) 

i8sa£. E. WILLIAMS iiiDow«leii Life Mh/tyiiHSj) II. 4173. 
1838 Prk.sco'i T f'ertf /.». (104M III. x. ij Tlie dogana, an 
important duly lex led on the tlorks of the Capitaiiate. 

II Dogare’SSa. [it., irrq:. fcm. of Tiic 

wife of a ilo^c. 

x8ao Hvkon A/nr, f'ntierj l-’ii'f., 'I’liw'ards <jne of her 
damsels, and not to the ‘ Dx)gares-.a '. 1846 I-. .S. CosnxLO 

7 'our I'cuite i;i>4 The fair Dugaressu uf the Morosini. 

Dogate (dd»i:|t‘it). [nd. V. dogat, Venet. dogato, 
f, J i he office or dignity of a doge ; dogeship. 

*7*7 S* CiiAMnF.Rs Vyd. s.v. Do);e, The dog.'ite isclectivc. 
x88i DiiUy Xeirs 17 Sept. 3/3 The linen cap, or veh ducat, 
which Lewis Manin wore on the i; tli May, 1797, the last 
d^ of his dogate and of the Kcpnblic of V eniirc. 

Dogbane: see Du<j’.y-it.\NK. 

Dog-bee. 1. A bumble bee or a drone. ? Obs, 

1530 J’.M.Sf.R. Doggebee, hnurdnK. 

2. ‘ A lly lroublc)iomc to dogs\ 

In lucent Dict^. 

Dogberry’ (dp-gberi). [Dug iSd.] 

1. '1110 ‘ berry ’ or drupe ol the Wihl Cornel or 
Dogwood, b. The slirub ; also Dogberry free. 

1551 Tc kn'kk tterhni i. M j b. The female is called of 
^ojiie doge berry tree; siinie call it corn tree. 1719 30 ! r. 
Touriu'Jert's {.'ouipl. flcrb. 641 (Jod.) The common wild 
feiiiule toriiii'., t.alled the dogwood, or dogberry lrxH\ 1776 
WnifEKiw Brit. /Vrt/r^v <i8or) II. 198 Cortius stytyuint’a, 
Doglicrry tree, Hounds tree. Hounds berry, Prick wood, 
Prink timber. 1879 H. Dal/ih. lyis. /bv*' ' ‘893)97 Among 
preventives of byarophobia . . in vogue one time or another 
. .leaves of the dog-berry lit e. 

2. .Applied to other shrubs or trees, or Ihcir fruit, 
a. In N0V.1 .Scotia, a kind uf inouiitain-asli, Pyrns 
amerieaua\ in U.S. thc(?hokel>eiry, P.arbutijotia 
(Cent. Diet.), b. Applied locally in BiUaiii to the 
(Guelder Rose, the TliMrberry, and the fruit of the 
Dog-rose. (Britten & llollarul.) 

noffbernr The name of a foolish constable 
in Shakspere^s Mueh Ado about Nothing', thence, 
allusively, an ignorant consequent i.il ufficinl. 

Hence Oogberrydom, Dogberrylsiu. 

1864 Miss Brauikin Aur. l^'loyd x.\\viii. (Farmer), The 
Dogberries of Doiicnsivr. .werr on thi: wrong mtciii. i 8$5 
81 llvnii Clarki'. Did., tyi\d>ct lyism. 1683 l>aily 'let. 
} Dci ., Is tliii, firm govetniiu'in? It vmii.s to us Dog- 
berryism in cxcelsis. 1895 J. J. Ram-;n Hist, gnffoltc 206 
111 defiance of 1 )ogbcrrydom. 

Do'g-bisoilit. Biscuit for feeding dogs. 

xM SiMMONn.s Did. Trade, Do/:-biscitit, coarse w.'i.stc or 
broken biscuits sold for ferding dogs. 1870 Blaine 
Rural sports § i.suv Dog-bi.scuils arc continually advertised 
in the London papers. 1879 H. Dal/iki. Dis. Dogs 7. 

Dogbolt, dog-bolt (dp*gbrTiilt ). Also 5 'bolde. 
[Oligin uncerLain; possibly sense 1 is the original, 
but sense 2 is known 130 years earlier. 

(Johnwn's 5iurmi.se ‘ Of this word 1 know not the meaning, 
unless it be, that when im-al or flower in sifted or bolted to 
a certain ilcgree, the coarser part is called dog bolt, or flower 
for dog.s lias no foundation.)] 

1 1. .Some kind of bolt or l>1iint-hcadcd arrow ; 
perh. one of little v.aluc th.it might be shot at any 
dog. Ohs. 

*59 * Harvey Pierce * s Super. 8 The dreadful engine 
of phiasRs iii'.tead of lliiindcrnoltc.s shooteth nothing but 
iUiel)obc«i .and catlMjltes and the lioineliest boltc.s o\ nide 
fully i6ta T. Jamfs 7 es.'dr,\ Down/. i6 Is not this a .. 
SH« ribrgiou-i abu':e of tbxls .. bcncfiK . . to make them dog- 
bolls III evtry how, ahd shafts in every (luivur, to draw out 
for Uie tiiiimiging of any impious fact? 

i'2. Applied to .T. ]»cisun as a term of contempt 
or reproach. iVih. orig. Merc tool to be put to 


.any use’, or ‘ one at the command of another*; but 
generally =»* contemptible fellow, mean wretch*. 

1463 Marg. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 533 11 . 240 Sir 
lohii Wyiulcfcld ur.d other wurchepfull men ben mad but 
her doggeboldes. 1579 U. Folwell Ars Adulandi viii. 
I ij a. On mee attcndetli simple Sir lohn (a chaplayiie . . ) who 
is made a doulte and doglmlt of entry seruingc man. 

Lylv Cantpaspe (1632) O i.\, ICranichus remarks] That 
Diogenes that dog .should have Maucs that dog-bolt, it 
gricvclh nature and spiteth art. a 1619 Bbaum. & Fl. 
IV it without M. 111. i, To have your own turn served, and 
to your friend to be a dogliolt. 1690 Siiadwkll Aut, Bifiot 
III. Wks. (»72o) 267 Dog-bolt, to blast the honour of my niis- 
trcs.s. [anA. iSaj .Scott Peveril vii, 1 would not be .such 
A dog-bolt as to go .md betray the girl.l 

+ b. alltib. Wretched, contemptible. Obs. 

1580 Fi'i.ki; Ansivcrs (1848) 212 He doth nothing, .but. . 
ipiarrcl like a dogbolt lawyer. X664 BuiT.iiR Hud 11. i. 40 
Now hi-. dog-lMili Fortune wa.s so low. 

3. Dug sb. 7 a. 

1824 A rdi,Tofogi(i XX. 555 <D.) The beams are. .fastened 
to the jIx1c.s witli Ixilts not unlike our dog-bolt.^ 

4. The bolt of the cap-square over the trunnion 
of a gun. 

1867 Smyth Sailors IP'd.-bA‘., Dog-bolt, a t:ap square bolt. 

Dog-bOZ. a. A box for a dog to lie in. b. A 
comparttnent in a railway truck or van for con- 
veying dogs; cf. Box sbi^ 12. 

1815 sport ing J/ag. XLVI. 138 A mallard l^Ionging to 
Mr. Tucker, .was observetl to resort every evening loadog- 
boN in lii.s yard. s86a Em.ma IIavkni'Okt Live Toys xiv, 
Shill iqi in a dog-box on the train. 

Dog-boy. A boy in charge of dogs ; a hunls- 
inaii's assistant. 

x6xs Davifs Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 179 His dogges and 
flog l)oyt>. 1859 jFensoN Brittany ix. 146 Three houiid.s, 
uccoinpanied by a dog-boy. 

Dog-bramble. Also dog’s-. A name for 
variou.s thorny shriib.s : f a. \Dog's bramble) the 
ca|>cr-shrub, ( apparis spiiiosa. fb. = Dou- 
miJKii. (J. A kind of currant, Kibes Cynosbnti. 

1367 MAri.KT* Cr. Forest 36 Ca|K*rs . . i.allctl Doggue.s 
Brenible, of tulicr some Uoggucs Apple. iSM MiNSiii-.u Sp. 
Did., Fscnrnniujo, wiide egbintinc, dugorainble. 1884 
All 1.1. LU Plant-n., Bramble, Dog, Kibes Cynosbnti.^ 

t Dog-brior. Ohs. [trnnsl. of I., seutis cants , 
( Ir. Kvvo'i0tiTos.'\ The wild brier. 

1530 Paisgr. 214/? Doijge brere. 1363-73 CoopFR 'PAc- 
saurus, .Seutis muis, wildc Eglantine, or dogge brycr. 
1391 Pkiu ivall .S>^, Did,, ^arca perruua, doggo brier, 
Cauis rubus. Hx68a Sir T. Bhuwnk Tracts^ Thi; llipp- 
briar is also naintal Kuvoa/ilaros, or the Dog-briar or Bramble. 

Dog-CflJrt. 1. A small cart drawn by dogs. 

1668 P1-I V.S Ih'aty 13 June, W.alkcd . . llirougli the city 
jBri.stolJ..No carts, it .standing generally on vaults, only 
dog-t:.iris. 1834 Hlustr. /.end. News 8 July 7/1 The dog- 
«ati nuisance, .the use of carts drawn by dog.s. 

2. A cart with a box iituler the seat for sports- 
men’s dogs; now, an ojocn vehicle for ordinary 
driving, with two transverse seats back to back, 
the hinder of these originally made to shut up so 
as to form a Ixix for dogs. 

1803 C. K, SiiAKi’K Lett. 13 Jiily(T888) 1 , 178 His lordship 
. . kccp.s lior.scs and curricles and dogs and ilog-c.irts, and 
gives (riuncrs..to all th« rascality of Oxford. iBis Mlss 
Mitforu in L’ Estrange Life (1870) 1 . i8-.? Our equipage, 
a most coniinodi'MLs dog-cart. t86x Romance Dull Life xiii. 
qS The closed carri.age being bt'lter than the ilog-cart, for 
the weather had changed, and il was cobl. 

Dog-cheap, adv. and pred. a. arch. [Sec Dot; 
1 7 d and Ciieai’ a. 6.] Kxtremely cheap ; at a very 
low or contcnijitiblc price. 

1326 J. R.ASvr.i.i. ixxi Merry Ta&jr Ixxv. (iBWi) 1-6, I wyl 
suy you .ii. gospels for one grule, that is dog chepc. 1587 
Holinshki) Chron. Eng. 47(1 In these daics wool whs dog 
theape. 1630 R. Starvlion StradeCs LowC. Warns vii. 
77 The .Suuldiers carryed most of their Plunder to Antwerp, 
and sold it. .dogg-clicaiie. 1829 .Scott 7 >«/. 2 June, Tliny 
might, .have the., property for^iO.ocw, which is dug cheap. 
D. Jig. Little cstccmetl ; in vile rcpulc. 

Df.kkkk blnls. Conjur. (1842) 38 Three tliinges there 
(i.e. in Venice] dog-cheap, learning, poore men.s sweat, and 
oiithes. nx846 Lanuor hung. Vonv. Wks. jB 68 II. 33 
‘J'lajan . .bolds all the gud.s dog-chc.ip. 

Dog-collar. 

1. A collar for a dog’s neck. 

<524 I.d. Treas. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Ctim. Trials I. 
270 llornis, leschis. and flog-collaris. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr, Tong, Vn collier gu'on met atts cAicns..ii dog 
collcr. 1673 in Rogers Agric. .y PriccsN\, 604 Dog collar. 

2. A name given to close-fitting collars worn by 
men and women. 

1883 E. C. O. Murray People / htaue Met 42 (Farmer) 
The dog-collar which rose above the black cloth wa.s of 
spoiless purity. 1890 Daily News 9 June 9/1 Another lady 
wore, .a dog collar of pearls and diamonds. i8m Glasgmo 
Her. 6 Dec., Dr. Donald Macleod. .[said that] lie was first 
to introduce wli.Tt was known ns the ‘ dog collar * . . It was 
now recognised as the ecclesiastical collar. 

Deg-dayS, sb. pi. [tr. L. dies cankulares\ 
see CanicClau.] 

1. The days about the time of the heliacal rising 
of the Dog-star ; noted from ancient times as the 
hottc.st and most unwholesome period of the yenr. 

They have been variously calculated, as depending on the 
greater dog-star r.Sirius) or the lesser dog-star (Procyoii); 
on the heliacal, or (by some in modern times) the eosinical 
rising of cither of tlic.se (both of which al-rf^dtmr in different 
latitudes) ; and as preceding, following, or Inith preceding 
and following, one of these epochs ; uiid lUelr duration ban 
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been variously reckniicd at from 30.1? 54 days. In the 
latitude of Greenwich, the cosiiiical rising of Procyon now 
takes place about July 27, that of Sirius about Aug. xi ; in 
Mediterranean latitudes, the former is somewhat later, the 
latter earlier. The heliacal rising is some days later than 
the cosmiioil ; and all the phenomena now take place biter 
in the year than in ancient times, owing to the precession 
of the equinoxes. Thus very different dates nave been 
a.s.signed for the dog-days, their licgiiming ranging from 
July 3 to Aug. 13. in current almanacs they are said 
to begin July 3 and end Aug. ji (i. c. to be the 40 days 
prereding the cosmical rising cA Sirius). 

■J lic name (Or. Lat. dies raniculares) axo^c 

from the pernicious imulities of the season lieitig attributed 
to the ‘ influence ' of the Dog-.siur ; but it has long been 
popularly associated with the belief tliat .it this season dogs 
are most apt to run mad ; see Canicular 1, oiiot. 1601. 

15^ Klvoi Dut., Cattieula. .a sterre, wnerof canicular 
or dogge days be named Dies caniculares. 1397-8 Bt'. 
IIall Art/. IV. i. 13R My double draught may quench bis 
dog daies rage, M. Hist. Indcpend. iv. 52 For now 

(it being the Dog-daycsjthc house grew so hot, th.it diverse 
incmWs withdrew. 1712 E. Cookf. Voy.S. .Sea 397 Hotter 
ill January, lh.in Italy in the Dog-Days. 2842 Penny Cyd. 
XXII. 62 S.V. Sirius, Even at this day, wlien the he.ils of 
the latter p.irl of the summer are excessive, wc arc gravely 
loltl that we arc in the dog-days. 

b. K.trely in sing. 

1769 RiipFiiEAD Life Pope 35 (L.) Is it necessary, to make 
a coinpliiiiit of this kind consistent, that every day should 
iju .1 dog day ? 

2. Jig. All evil time ; a period in which malignant 
inllucnccs prevail. 

0 1533 Piiii.roT Exam, ff Writ. ( P.irkcr Soc. ) 283 Neither 
tl1.1t any giddy hc.id in these do^-days might take an 
en''auqde by you to dis.seut ftum Christ's true church. 1629 
N. Cakii-:siku .\diitophd i. 10 What then shall wee now 
expect ill tlirsi- ilogge-ilayes of the woi-ld.-s declining age? 
1835 L '!• AVi.oH Spir, Despot, vii. jot'i During the dog-days 
of the Romish .-.pirilii.il despoiisin. 

3. alt rib. Dog-day : Of the do^j-days. 

1719 VoL'NG Busiris II. i. Like puis'iioMs vcrniiri in .1 dog- 


day sun. 1807-8 W. lyviNi. Art/z/orA’. (18./4) 223 Siirely never 
was a tmvn more subject to iiiidsuiuitu-r fancies and ilog-day 
whiin-w liiiiiis. 1857 I'nouRAt. Maine It '. (1894) 315 , 1 hcaid 
the dog-day locust here. 


Doffdom ^dp'gdoin). humorous, [see -DOM.] 
'J'hc domain or woild of dogs; dogs collectively. 
1834 Vhamb. ^ruf. 1 1 . A graduate in liorsc-niauagemeiil 
.iiul dogdom. 1B92 J'all Mall 0. 11 Feb. 7/,! The Dog 
show, .bringing together .specimens of dogdom. 

tDogdrave, -drawe. Obs. Some kind of 
bea-lish n.sed for food; Vcotl. 

[1227 Rotuli Litter. Clnusnrum wo Feb. II. 172 Naves ui.-* 
curias qiiac. . con.sucvcruiit ire ad piscariani dc doggedragli '.] 
1367 in Rojejers Agric. -V P rites (1866) II. 556 Dogdrave. 
14.. I'oc. ill Wr.-Wiilcker 586/22 (ierra, a doggedrauc. 
1858 Hht.Coldiugham Priory 55 There are in the account s 
..referuiiccs to ctxl and ling, dog-diavcs and herrings. 

i' Dog-draw. Dorest Law. 'i'hc act of ' draw- 
ing after * or tracking venison illegally killed or 
wouiidah by the scent of a dog Jed with the hand. 

1598 Manwoou La wcs Forest xyxxx. §9(1615) 134 Dogge 
draw is, where any man hath stricken or wounded a wild 
beast.. and is found with a Hound or other I)oggc drawing 
uflci- him, to recouer the same. 1708 J. CiiA.Miii'RLAYNK 
A 7 . Gt, Brit. I. III. vi. (174 j) 186 The foresters may lake and 
arrest a man, if he be takcii either at Dog-draw, Stable- 
.staiid. Back-bear, or Bluodyliutul. 

i| Xfoge (dcz'xd.i;). [a. K. doge (raonosyll.), ad. 
Venetian doge (disyll.), repr. an It. *doce—ducei-~ 
L. duc-em {ilux) leader, duke.] 'i’hc title of the 
chief magistrate in the formerly existing republics 
of Venice aiul Genoa. 

Thoma.s Hist. Itnlic 77 a (Siaiif.) They Ii.tiic a fluke 
Ci^ilTcd after theyr muiiur, Doge. 164^ Evelyn Diary June 
11889) 1.2^3 'J'hc Doge .. together with the .Senat in their 
gownes, imbarked in llicir gloriously painted carved and 
gilded Bucentora. 1776 81 GionoN Art /. 4- F. Ix. (R.), The 
amiital election of the twelve tribunes was supersccled by 
the perinaiienl election of a duke or doge. 1835 Brownini; 
Toccata 0/ Calnppf j ii, At Venice . . where the Doges used 
to wed the Kca with rings. 

b. tramf. aiidyf^. Applied to .any chief magis- 
trate or leader. 

1836 J. .Strange Germany in 1831 I. 65 This loiaguc.. 
whose head Doge, the burgomaster of Lulicck, received the 
ambassadors of emperors and inonarchs. 1863 Kkade Hard 
Cash 1 . 10 Young Hardic was Doge of a studious clique. 
Lienee Do'^edom. the dominion of a doge ; the 
world of doges, doges collectively. Do'geless a., 
without a doge, fio'craship, the office or rank of 
a dugc ; the dignity or jiersonality of a doge. 

1893 Marc;. Symonds Doges Farm 275 All the potentates 
of the do^edorn. z8i8 Byron Ch. /far. iv. iv. The Dogeless 
city's vanish'd sway. 1677 Gm>t. Venice 181 In the Doge- 
ship of Rcnicr ^cn. .the Grand Council added four more to 
them. aSai Byron Foseari iv. i. 294 li is Dogeship answer'd . 

Dog-ear, var. of Dog’b-eaii. 

Dogeon, obs. form of Dudgron. 

Dog-fibOed (dp'gL'ist), a. Having a face like 
that of a dog ; esp, in Dogjaced Bemon =»= Cyku- 
CBFHALUH. (In quot. 1873, b'* 

1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts (16581 9 He describeth them 
to lie black haird. Dog-faced, and like little men. 180a 
Binglkv Anim. Biog. (18131 1. 77 The d<3g-faced baboon. 
183^-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Knights 1. iii, Before a 
dog-faced monkey. *873 SYMONOs/Tr.^. Poets wix. 227 Those 
dog-faced, Fierce-eyed, infernal ministers, dread goddesses I 

XtogHlUl, dok-fUl. IVrestling. A fall in 
which both wTCBtIcrs touch the ground together. 
s8a8 BiaeAw. A/ag. XXI 11. 100 It is pronounced a dog- 
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frtll-or a <lraw. 1858 Mi «tiE» Scourhts Harse vi. 

J31 Both fell on their siiieis, and it wtt> only a dw-fall. ^ 

Bog-fannel. Also dog’a-fennel. [From Us 
bad smell, aad fennel ! ike lca\c.'^.] A name for 
Stinking Camomile, J iit/nntis C 'oiula. 

> 5*3 Fitzherb. I/mk 11 '^o Do^gefenell and mathes is 
bothe one, and . . beareth many white flourcs, with a yeluwe 
hcde. t<j8 Lyte Dodflens 11. xxx. 186 The second kind, .is 
now cafied .. in English Mathers, Mayweede, Doggc.s 
Caiiioinitl, Sttneking Catnomill, and Dogge Feneli. 188$ 
J/arfieds Mag. Apr. 702/2 There was no dock, nor dog- 
fennel, nor rag-wcctl. 

+ b. Also applied to Sulphur- wort, Pewedanum | 
palwtre. Obs, \ 

> 5*9 Gretf Hfrhallzcc's.w. .S vb, Peucedane is an herbe I 
. .called dogfenell or swync fmicll. | 

Do'g-fight. A figlit lictweeii dogs. So Dog- | 
fighting. 

1475 Hunt, Hare 23 ^ Sum seyd it wo.s a beyr-beytyng, 
Sum seyd it was a dogg-feghityng. a 1636 Bi*. Hai.i. Kent. 

61 (!'.) To clap their hands, uO*boys are wont to do in dog- 
fights. 1670 Kvklvn Diary 16 June, Cock-fighting, dog- 
Imhting, beare and bull hailing. 1879 H. Spkncrk Data of 
Rthks .di. H 80. 215 It needs but to ask whether men who 
delight in dog-fights may be expected to appreciate Bed- 
hoven's Adelaida. 

Do'g-fish, dogfish. 

1 . A name given to various small sharks of the 
families Squalidm Sptnacid»:\ GaUorhinidm{Car- 
chtiriidx)^ and Scyliiidiv^ or to the sharks of these 
families collectively; esp, in (Ireat Britain, the 
Large and Small Spotted Dogfish {Siyllittm caiuhts, 

S. camcula), .and in New England, the Ificked 
Dogfi-sh {^Squahis at anthias). 

*475 I'W. ill Wr.-Wiileker 765 Hie cants, a doke- 
fyehe. 1530 Palsck. 214/2 Tloggefysshc, e/iien de mcr. 
167a Jossiu.YN Avw Kng. Rarities 33 I’lie Dogfish, .a 
ravenous Fish. 1766 Pennant ZooL (1769) 111 . 77 Tlie 
picked dugfl'ih takes its name from a strong and .sharp spine 
placed just liefore each of the bark fins. 1861 Hci.mk tr. 
xMoi/ftitf Tandon 11. iii. i. 108 Dr. Dcluttiv. has obtained it 
fsliark-oil] from the. .Lesser spotted Dogfish. 

b. Applicil also to the inud-ftsli {Atnia t dlva ) ; 
to the blackfislt {Dailia pecioraiis ; ; to a kind of 
wrasse {Crenilabrus canintis ) ; anti to the nuitl- 
puppy, a batinchian reptile {IfcHurus maculatus . 

1889 F.\k.mfk Amcr,, Dogfish, the mud fish of Western 
waters. 

2 . fig. Applied opprobriously to persons. 

>589 /’<»//<•■ 'iO. Haicnet B ij b, Whic arc not the .spawncs 
of .such a dog-fish hungd? 1591 .Shak.s. i Heu, VI, 1. iv, 
107 Pu/el or Pus.scl, Dolphin or Dog-fish, Your hearts 11 c 
Ntainpc out with my Horses heeles. 1731 Swift Pulteney 
Wks. 1 7j,s IV. 1. 167 A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. 

Hence Dog-fishing vbl, sb,, fishing for dog fish. 

2885 C. F. Holoer Marvels Anirn. Life jyo EvcrylxKly 
goes dog-fishing. 

Dog-fisher, an appellation given by Walton to 
the Otter (as a dog-like beast living on fish). 

(By a stiaiige error, explained by Johnson as * A kind of 
fish whence in subsequent dictiunaric.s.f 

1668 Walton Compl. Anvleriy^. 4) 4p The Oiler devours 
much fish .. And 1 can tell you that this Dog-ri.shcr, fur so 
the Latins call him, can smcl} a fish in the water a hundred 
yards from him . . and that his stones are good against the 
falling sickness. ■ 

Dojg-fi7. 

1 . An English rendering of Gr. KvvAfsvia ; which 
writers have tried to identify with British flies 
troublesome to dogs : sec quots. 

14.. Metr, Vtv. in Wr.-Wiilcker 625 Dogflyc, ciniplu w. 
ISS* JIcLOKT, |)oggc flycj cynontyia. 1610 Healey .S 7 . 
Aug. I'itie of Goti 753 Origen cump.Tretli the dogge-flye > 
vnto thir sect. 1631 R. ByFicr.u Doctr. Sahh. 1 Such as | 
are these Dog-flies, such are unquiet men. 1858 Rowland 
Moufet's Tkcai. Ins. (^34 Kmi'Omwc«, Mttsca canunt, in 
English a Dog-fly.. Isiaore, and EuthymiuK, and Philo, 
.suppose it to 1 ^ a Wood-fly, very irksome to the ears of 
Dugs. 17« CiiAMUkK.s Q/cA Kupp., Dog-Ply, CyHomyia . . 
u species of fly coinmoti in woods and among bushes, and 
piirlicularly troublesome to dog.s..It Komewhat resembles 
the flat black fly .so troublesome to cattle. 

2 . As a term of abuse [tr. Gr. Kvvdfsvid], 

ri6ii Chapman Hiad x\\. fMars to Mincrv.iJ Thou 
doc-fly, what’s the cause 'Hiou mak'sl God.s fight thus? 

Dog-fox. 

1 . A male fox. (Cf. Dot; sb. 2, 16 b.) 

1576 TuRiikKV. Vewrie 183 The female of a foxe i.s called 
a bitche and he himselfe a doggcfoxc. ai6s^ Osborn 
Misc. Wks. (1673)613 A Dog-Fox .md an Ordinary Bitch 
will generate. 17^ Fieldinu 7 V;// yones x. vii, Wc have i 
got the dog-fox, i warnuit the bitch is not far off. 1880 | 
'J'itues 2 Nov. 4/6 A full-brushed, high-conditioned dog'fo.\. 

b. Applied to a man. 

1808 Shaks. Tr.JjrCr, v. iv. la That same dojg-fox Vlisse.s. 

2 . The name of certain small burrowing animals 
of the family Canid», as the CoRSAC, resembling 
both the dog and the fox. 

DO’fifully, adv. humorous nottce-wd, [f. Doo 
sb., after manfully, 'I In a way worthy of a dog ; 
with the courage or persistency befitting a dog. 

1861 Fraseds Mag, June 770 Still he [the terrier] bucklc.s 
to his work dogfully. 1880 P. Gili.more Oh Duty agy. 

Doggar, var. Doggrr ironstone. 

Dogged (dp’god\ a. (adv.) Also 5 dogget, 
doggid, doggyd(e, 6 5 V. doggit. [f. Doo sb. 4 
-£L>2 : ci Ckabbied, which appears to be of about ; 
the same age.] i 


1 . geu. a. Like a dog ; having the character, ur 

some characteristic, of a dog. b. Of or pertaining 
to a dog or dogs, canine, i Pog^ged appetite, 
hunger'. =Caatne appetite, Bi:limy (Now 

rare in gen. sense.) 

c S440 Prontp. Parr. 125/2 Doggyd, eeuwins. X589 Pns- 
ouiVs Ret. 12 This dogged generation, that iii euer barking 
agtiinst the Mootie. xttS Shaks. yohn iv. iii. 149 Now for 
the bare-pickl bone of .Maicsiy, Doth dogged warre bristle 
hU angry crest, And snarleth in the gentle eyes of pc, ice. 
x6o8 IfiKKON itid Pt. Def. Reas. Ktfus. Suheript. ixi 
That hunger which Phisitions cal the dogged appetite. 1658 
1 . Jones Ibis 594 Dianas guard the 'I’ragic poc-t slew, 

So be thou lorn by u watchful dogged crew. 1740 Pineda 
Rp. Diet. s.v. A’, This Lclter. .They call .. dogged, became 
it .sounds like the Noise a Dog iimkcs when he growls. 

2 . Having the bad qualities of a dug; currish, 
ta. llbcom lit toned, malicious, crabbctl, spiteful, 
perverse; cruel. (Of persons, their notions, etc.; 

a 1307 Pot. (Camden) 199 The fals wolf siode behind ; 
He w.TS doggid and ek fcllc. c 1400 Desir. Troy 10379 Gf 
so dogget a tiede. t 1440 Prontp. Parv. 125/2 DoggyJe, 
nialycyowse, niaiidosus.peroersus, biiosits. r^o M ok vsi ni . 
Vives' Inttiui. ll'jsd, ITviijb, It i-, a token of a dogged 
harte, to rejoyce in an other mans inysfbrtune. 1863 Bl i lm< 
Hud. 1. 1. 63X Korlunc unto tliein tuinM dogged. For they 
a sad .'\dveniiire met. 1684 A’atA /W/. (1895) VTII. .}o 
'I'his dogged answer cut this {Kior .soul to the heart. 

fb. transfi. Of things: Awkward, ‘crabbed’, 
difficult to deal with. Obs. 

1631 Sir 'r. Heuiikkt Trav. tx'i Tlu: most craggie, slcepe, 
and dogged I Ills in Persia. 1677 Yaur \nion Aup, hnprov. 
147 I’he Spanish [Iron] works tough, churlish anu dogged. 

C. Ill-tempered, .surly; sullen, morose. Now 
with some mixture of sense j : Ilaving iin .lir of 
sullen obstinacy. 

1:1400 Kotn. Rose 402S If Bialacoit be sweele and free, 
Dogged and fcllc thou .shuldist be. 1593 Nashk ( 

55 'riiere is vaine-glory in. .Iieiiig J.)i<jgeijicall and dogged. 
1^7 Pki*y.s Diary iiSjij) IV. 424 My wife in n dogged 
humour for my not dining at home. 1757 J. ki'nv Diary 
Feb. in no.s\vi;ll yohuson. Very dogged or snappish. X85X 
Iks. SiowE Uncle Tow'sC. .vli, Legree. .looked in with 
a dogged air of aflccted caielesMiess, and turned away. 

3 . Ilaving the persistency or tenacity characteristic 
of various breeds of <logs ; obstinate, stubborn ; 
pertinacious. (The current u.se.) 

1779 Johnson 1 Apr. in Dostvelt, [He commended one of 
the Dukes of Devoiisltire for] *adogge<l veracity'. iBiB 
Stott Rob Roy xxx. An air of slnpid iinficncLrahility, which 
might ari.se cither from t:oiiM:ious innocence or from dogged 
resolution. 1855 Pkf.hcui i Philip //, 1 . 11. viii. 229 The 
dogged tenacity with w'hidi he clung to his purposes. 1863 
Kinosi.k.y U'aier Hab. vii. (1878) 32^1 He was sucli^ a little 
dogged, haril, guurly, foursquare brick of an Engli.sh buy. 
1874 Blackik Self Cult. 20 In this domain nothing is denied 
to a dogged pertinacity. 

4 . Comb., as i’ dogged-sprighted having a 
' dogged * or malicious spirit {obs^. 

i8m Rowf.ANDs Let. Hunuytrs Rlootl vii. 84 Kiiuic's the 
fourth : .1 Deuill, dogged sprigliled. 

B. as adv. ‘ As a dog ; very, extremely, tolloq. 
or slang. (Cf. Dog sb. 17 d.) 

1819 sporting Mag. IV. 272 He fa horse] was tloggiul 
‘ rusty ’ when your iiiun pas-sed our house. 1^7-78 IIai.i.i- 
WELL, AivA'rtf, A'ery ; excessive. Var. dial. 

Doggedly (d^^gedU), culv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In .a dogged manner : see prec. 
ti. lAke a dog (in appearance or manner . Obs. 
1391 Pkkcivall Sp. Diet., Plmpcrradanieute, di>ygedly, 
Canino wore, 1638 SikT. Hekiikhi Trav. fed. 2) J3 Seales 
as hig as Lyons, and. .doggedly vi.s.igcd. 

i 2 . I, ike a dog (in bad sense ; cuirishly, f a. 
Cruelly, maliciously, spitefully. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1289 Doggcdlicli y .sciml hem grete. 

1 1400 Desir. Troy 1398 And J»ou .so doggctly has done in ]»i 
derfe hate. 1589 Pappe so. Hatchet (1844) 39 ’J’hen he 
concludes all doggedlie. *855 Hevwood & Rowlev Fort, 
by Land iii. Wks. 1874 VI. 398 We have used him .so 
do^eUly. 

b. Surlily, sullenly ; with sullen obstinacy. 

1883 Kknnktt tr. F.rasni. on Fully 57 He would not fret, 
nor doggedly repine. 1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thralc 23 
May, You cannot think how doggedly 1 left your hou.se on 
Friilay morning. 1838 Ia'tton Alice 100 ‘ For my p:ut, 

I shall resign ’, said J^jrd baxingham «loggctlIy. 

3 . With the pcrsislence of a dog; obstinately, 
stubbornly, pertinaciously. 

>773 JuiiN.soN 16 Au^. ill Bostyell, Nay. .a man may write 
at any time if he will set liiiiLscIf doggedly to it. 1807 
SooTHKY l.ei, to Scott 8 Dec., It never doc^ to sit down 
doggedly to correct. i8m 40W. Ikvino IVol/ert'sR. (1855: 
20(), I .. studied on doggedly and inccsstuitly. 1858 Froldk 
Hist, Eng, (1858) II. yiL 203 He doggedly adhered to hi.-- 
assertions 01 his own innocence. 
llOggfidnfiM (dp’giklnes). [f. its prec. + -NKHH.] 
The quality or condition of being dogged, 
t a. Malice, spitcfulnes.s, cruelly. Obs. 

*S 3 P Palsor. 214/2 Doggcdnes.se, cruavlU. 1593 Na.shk 
Chrtsis T. 4 Their {lisluyaltic and doggcdncs.se. 1847 M. 
Hudson Dki. Right Go-ot. 1. ii. 5 Ha/ads. .fury and doged- 
nes.se unto them. 

b. Ill temper, surliness, sullemicss. Now, Sullen 
obstinacy ; pertinacity. (Cf. Dckjged 2 c and 3.) 

x6ii Cotgk., Reihigne/neni, a powring, sullcnncsse, dog- 
gcdncssc. 1847 Lilly Chr. Astrot. dx.xvi. 746 Inclinable 
to..solitaritiesM:, iiertinacy, and what in the vulgar English 
we call doggcdiie.ss«. 1720 Wesley yrnl. 3 Feb. (1827) 
in. 376 He hides both his doggednes.s and his v,inity. 
1814 Tsdin. Rev. XL. 85 A patient and ptsrscwtiiig dogged- 
ntM of understunding in contend iug with Uiiriculiie!.. 1877 


A. B. Edwards Up Nile v. 113 Our sailors, by dint of sheer 
dt2ggedne.s.s, get Us round the bad curncr at last. 

1 [Anj^lo-Kr. and ME. dog- 

! gi'rc', also in Du, and LG. from 15111 c. Urij;in 
iinctTmin. 

Mile Du. word is evidently related to the ubi.curu MDu. 
dogge, in phr. ten tiogge varen to go to the c«d-fisbing ; cf.ulso 
Kilian, * dogglied*oot eyinba major’; Hexham, * thiggedoof, 
t. ; reai-bai k ' . .‘Vk in to dogge or dogger is i he I cel . dugga i 11 
same sense ; with the slateinent cited by Vigfusson that lliiriy 
: English /tski-dugguriiaxwt fishing about Iceland in 1413, cf. 
itiir quot. 1491 and the reference there given. 'I'hc Dogger- 
bank is generally supposed to be niun^ either from this 
wonl or .\I I hi. dogger trawler ; i f. Kilian, * dogger funda, 
sacculus, leticulrfiii Uexhain, A)og^er, Fisher’s Boat'; 
i also ‘ Sling or cusling nvi, also Siilchcli.’] 

I 1 . A iwo-masted fishing vessel with bluff bows, 
somewhat resembliii;^ a ketch, used in the North 
Sea deep sea fisheries : Ibrinerly apjdied to English 
craft as well as those of other nations, bill now 
practically restricted to Dutch fishinj^ vessels 
» (llioii^h out of u.se in llollaml itscll ). 

In the r7thand iRth c. they fretpicnlly ricleil as privateers. 
1356 A..t 31 AV/.v. ///, III. t. J Tow 3 Ics niefs uppcilcs 
Doggert-s. 1491 Hkn. VIJ. in Pasiou Lett. No. 922 111 . 367 
That.. all the dogern of thus partes stbiild have our licens 
to departc in the viage towardes Islond, as they have lieen 
ucciLstoinmyd to d(i yei ly in lyme passyd. 1568 K. 
Mic;mi.i.i..s in A. Suckling Suffolk (1847} 86'rhen tlieiti wure 
thirteen or fourteen doggers belonging to the .said town, and 
now but one. 1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 25/4 I’hc Coast at 
I Bridlington has not for 10 dayos been iiiiesled with any 
i Capers, save onely one Dogger of S guns. 1680 /bid. No. 

I 1548/4 The Advenliiierh of tlie Royal Fishery, are now fitting 
! out their Tloggers from the River . . for the While Herring 
;uul Cod Fi.diings. <; x68a I. Coi.i.in.s .l/aX-x/fA' -SVi// Fug. 
Ill The Dutch. .liave out tliis Winter 220 Duggers. i8j^ 
f.L’TrKEi.L />’/■/»/ Rel. (1857; 11.494 A French dogger wa.s 
brought in pri/e there. 1799 Sir H. Pakkek in Aaval 
Chron, 11 . 347 Two Spanish tlogj^rs, sloop rigged. 1810 
Hull Rotkiu{;ltant 15 Dt:c. 2/1 'I’he beniitiful oal-.-bnill 
Dogger called the Rover. 1833 M. .ScoiT Tow Cringle vv. 
1^859) 358 Like a clumsy dish -Kimpni I Dutch dogger. 1867 
Smyiii iVi//tir*x ll ord-bk., Dogger, a Dutch smack of almut 
150 tons, .principally u.sed for nshing on the Dogger Bank, 
t 2 . One of ihe crew of a iloRfrer dogger-man. 
> 533 “ 4 -’b ^ -'.S tben. I ’/li, r. 4 .Suche person or persoiics, as 
. .be doggers oilierwyse callid Doggerinen. 

3 . Short for JJogger Hank : see 4. 

1887 K, J. Maihi.r'(//V/(), Nor'aid of the Dogger. 

4 . Comb. a. In apposition, as \ dogger-boat , 
caper, -pink, -privateer, b. siinilative, as 
biiilt, -rigged ndjs. o. Dogger Bank, t dogger- 
Htinds, name of n great bank or shoal in the North 
Sea ; doggcr-ilsh sb. pi., fish taken by doggers or 
Oil the Dogger Bank; dogger-man, ouc of the 
crew of a dogger (see a). 

1686 Loud. fiVij. No. 31/4 Suine few Dogger boates plying 
about the 'Dogger banks, whcieof five labor to infest tho.se 
ixirls. (838 Vakkki L Frit. Fishes ( 1859) E .'»3t • logger 

1 kink (Jt>d. 1885 Lyeli's Flew. Geol. vi. (e«l. p 8 1 Thai great 
r-boal called ibe Dogger-bank, about sixty miles ctlsI of the 
co.ist of Norihtimbcrliind, and iHuupyinu an urea alxmt as 
kirge as Wales, .in its .shallower parts is less than forty feet 
umlcr water. i66a J. Smith F.riglaucPs Iwprov. Rev. 252 
The Ilullamlcrs fisiting for Herring, Ling, and Cud, with 
Bii.s.ses aiid ‘Dogger-boats. 1680 Lund. Gas. No. 1526/4 
Pink, “Dogger huilt. 1703 Ibid. No. 3889/4 A "Dogger 
C.'ipcr, of 4 tiiinK ,'1)1(1 45 Men, belonging to Oslcnd. 1358 
Act ji Fdto. ///. III. c. 2 Assi/ snr le pc-.ssoii dc “Doggerc- 
fissh K lochclissli. 1607 CowKLi. Interpr., Doggerjish.. 
seemeth to be fish brought iu tho.Hu shins to Blackeney 
haven. 1703 Loud. Gan. No. 39^9/3 A “Viogger Pink, of 
about iso'lims. 1745 Vq'.KNON in Naval Chrou. IX, H)i 
A . . “dogger priv.Ticer has been take n. 1805 Mrrc heu. Ibid. 
XIII. 493 The . . Privulcc-r Orestes, 'Dogger rigged. 1665 
Lend. Gan. No. 9/2 Tlic-y saw not one Man of VV'jir, but 
within the ’"Dogger-uands about twelve Dogger-Boats. 
Do'gger -- rare. One who doijs : sec Dog zm. 
18s I CoKJK., Fspie, .1 .spic..')bseriier, dogger of jicoplc. 
Doififer (dir''K<'>-i). Also 8 .Sc. -ar. [local term 
of uncertain origin, perh. a dcriv. of Dog.] 

1 . dial, A kitul of ironstone, commonly found in 
globular concrelioiis ; :i nodule of this ; * Cat- 

I HKAJ> 2. 

! 1670 W. Si.Mi’.soN Hydrol. Fss. 63 A mine, in colour much 

> resembling that of alom . . ii.snally called by them Doggers, 
or Cal.s-hcad.s, 1757 Walker in Phii. Trans. L. 145 Another 
fbs.sil of a blown colour. .1 ailed by the miners dogger; a thin 
seam of whic.h often lies in the* midst of the coal. Z793 Uhk 
Hist. Ruthcrglen vsj (Jam.) 1 'he mast uncommon variety 
of till . . is iiicuiiibenl on a coarse iron-stone, or dnggar. 
1876 IVhitby Gloss., Scar-doggers ..iXit, stone nodules in the 
alum rock burnt for making Kuiuati ceinetil. 

2 . (icol. A sandy ironstone of the Lower Oolite ; 
a]>j>lied to part of the Jurassic scries. 

Dogger-senes , series of strata resting upon the .Alum 
Shale ( Upper 1 .ias\ containing the dogger. 

i8*a G. VouNO Geol. Sunt. Yorksk. (1828) 126 'I’hi.s. ..seam 
is only a few feel aliovc llm dogger. 1885 LyelPs Flew. 
Geol. XX. 3n In North-We.slerii Gi rm.-iny. .The Dugger, or 
Bi'own Jura, has dark-coloured clays and iromstoncs . . it 
cyrrc.sponds to the l^ower Oolite. 

Doggerel (dp-gaier, doggrel «. 

sb. Also 4 dogorel, 5-7 -ell, fi 7 doggerell, 
doggroU, 6 9 dogrell, 7-8 doggril, 8 dogrel. 
[Origin unknown ; but cf. Dog i 7 c.J 
A. adj. An epithet .‘ipjdied to comic or burlesque 
verse, usually of irre^pilar rhythm ; or to mean, 
trivial, or undij;nificd verwe. 

*• 1386 Ch.M'cxn Melib. I'nd. 7 Now swieh a Rym the 
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DOO-LSaOXD. 


COOOBBEL. 


a\tll^w^r in dcNjiit of women. 1579 J, Jones 

" . p. .. 


/ rescn'. Dodie Hf Sou/i- i. ii. The doggisn Philosopher 
I>cmciiuis. 167a Ealhako Hobbs's State Nat. ji 'i'hnt All 
Q«'* iiiUnrij wiro dotij»ii.h, spii^hlfnl u'xl trtMclierons. 
*803 SjMA CrtAf. Dnni^cntus II. IV. i;{5 You iiKiy c.rv Huru 
iipCMi mt f.ir riCj nit Doggish philosopher. 

T O- UruUsli, licslisil, sciisunl. Obs. 

1594 * • B. /.I? /V>»«rti«^/. /■>. Acad. n. 583 These doggish 
epiaires and uthcists. 1610 Hov/iasds Mark-all 

vf Dissolute in belumiour, Aiii:,h, doggibh, and Swinish. 


dcucl I hiteche This may wcl-ho Rym clogerel ^uod he. 
1494 I'AMVAV ( '/iron. VII. For Miviughc I shuKle .all day 
irlTor oh.'it with niy ryine tlogeroll. i5a6 Ski;li on MagtiyJ. 

41 ? In haslwrdc ryine .after tlic doggrcll gyse. 1589 Puttkn- 

H. \M t'n^. Poesie ii. iv. (Arb.) 89 A rvmcr that w ill he tyed 
to no riiJts ai all.. such m.aner of Potvsie is called in our 
vulgar, rvnic dogrell. 1630 J. Tavi o« (Water P.) Dogge 0/ 

I Tarn- ^Vks. 11. 226/1 In doggrell Kiincs my Line.s arc writ 
A.- for a Dogge I thought it fit. i7ii Apdison S/ect. No. 

60 .• 11 J in; double Rhymes, which are used in Doggerel 
J\«try. X789 BbLSiiA.M Pss. I. .\ii. -.{j;.) The vile doggrel 
translation of Hobbes. s868 Sianlky IVestm. Ald>. v. gyi 
The doggrcl epitaphs w-liith were hung over the royal tombs. 

b. transj. Bast.-ird, limlescjue. 

1550 Balk ApoL (R.) 'I'lie diuinite doggcrell of that 
drunken papist Johan Fckins. 1^3 G. C. Davies Momit. ; 
•y Mere xix. 177 A duggrel form of prayer. 

B. sb. Doggerel verse ; Ijiirle.sque poclry of irre- 
gular rhytlim ; bad or trivial verse. 

1630 Tvu'kcr c/ Turney lip. Dod. 5 Clowncs [have lu re] 
plainc dunstabln rlogrcll, for them to huigh at. 1710 Aoi'I.sun 
\Thig Exavt. No. 1 f 14 Me has a happy lidmit at doggiel. 
1880 L. .Stephk.n iii. 7 1 Chapman, .xins. .by constantly 
indulging in .sheer doggerel. 

b. A piece of doggerel ; a doggerel poem. 

1857 O. A. Bkownso.v Convert Wks. V. i vo 'J’hc elec- 
tioneering camp.'iign of 1840, carried on by doggerels [etc.]. 
189a Anne Riichik A\v. 'Tettwysou^ etc. 11 1. viii aifi A dog- 
gerel always h.ad a curious fascination for him [Browning], 
Hence Do’gg(e)rel w., -iate v., tttfr. to eoiii[)ose 
doggerel ; /w«j. to turn into doggerel ; Do g*- 
g(e)xeler> -Istf -iMr, a writer of doggerel ; Do'g- 
g(e)rellixn, a doggerel manner of writing. I 

s6lk> R. L/Kstkance A/esw. Litter Libefs 9 Mis Ranging { 
of them Together is a kindc <jf a Doggrilism. 173a Geutt. i 
Instructed 10)43 fD.l Were 1 di.spD.-icd to dnggii:! it, • 
1 W'ould only gloss upon that text. 1817 Montldy Mag. | 
XLlll. 42 1 Tlic Scotch ilo^igerflist. i8xx Tlackn*. Mag. • 
X. -^88 The Aiys, w'hich .. Mr. I.ainltc has so cruelly dug- , 
grefized. i8«a ibiil. XI. 'I'hcse dabbling doggrelers. 
X834 SoL'TllEV Lett. (1856) IV. :!so .Some true, doggrelizers. l 
X850 Reaoe Chr. %'kiis/oni vi. (1853) 63 Hi* had been I 
doggirlling when he uuglil tu h.avc been daubing. j 

jjogffery [f. D^x; sb. t -kuy.] 

•f 1. Foul or obscene language. Obs.~'* j 

x6ix CoiGK., Cagnes^ine^ Parle r to speake doggei ie. 

2. Dog-like behaviour or practice; mc.ia and | 
contemutiblc action ; mischievous doings. 

»«44 \\. M. Macmii.lan Lett. (1893) 103 Evusive doggeric.^ 
i)f every kind. 18B6 ’J\ tMayor Casterbr. .Kiii, ‘ Such • 

d^gery ics there wa» in them ancient day^.‘ ! 

3. A company of tlogs, dogs collectively, b. * 

Used by Carlyle to represent F. canaille, \ 

1843 Cablvi.e Past .S’ /V. iv. vii. ad fin., Doggeries never ; 
so ilipluiuaed, bepuffed, ga.s-Hghte<l, continue Doggeries, i 
and must take the fate of .such, 1863 — Fredk. Gt. \. ii. 1 
(i8(is’ 111.222 As ugly a Doggery {' iufthne Canaille' he 
might well reckon tlienit, as nas, before or .sin»'«, infc.sted , 
the p.'ith of a man. 1869 1 'all MallG. 8 Oct. 1 1 With all the ; 
r.'ihhie doggery of the country .after him. ! 

4. Ih S, .^vnlgar), A low drinking saloon. 

i860 Habtleti Diet. Atncr., Doggery^ a low ilrinkiiig- 
house. West and South. [Now prevalent thronghoul the 
Union I Farmer).] 1863 Hoh.anu Lett, yonvses i. 15 To 
fill Joncsville with doggeries and loafers. 

DOffgeSB .dp'gos). humorous, [f. DoO sb. + 

A female dog, a bitch. Also^^n 
1748 RicUAunsoN Clarissa (1811) VII. 131 Pretty dogs 
and dogge9se.s to quarrel and bark at me. 2863 Miss Pow kk 
Arab. Days tt A'. 287 Said Pacha, delermineanot to give in 
to an unbelieving dnggess.. refused tu allow the terrified 
child to be removed. 1885 F- Bi kion Arab. NTs. 1 . 93 
nolct Five, including the two doggesscs. 

Dogget.obs. f. of Docket. Doggie: sceDocoY. 
Dogginess ;dfi‘gincs). [f. Doqoy a. + -NE.ss.] 
The mi.ility of being ‘doggy’ : see Dooov a. 

186$] \ 1 assos Eec. Prit. Philos. 388 Au inherent docffincss 
ur ca^igginess. xSSa Miss Bkaduon ii//. A’iij.i/lll. vi. 
117 The St. Aubyn girls.. finding him a kindred spirit in 
horscyncss and doggyness. 1884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 1 1 1. 

Dojg|^h (dp-gij), a, [f. Do(i .fb. + -!«».] 

I . or the nature of, pertaining to, or resembling 
a dog ; canine. 

Doggish appetite, a ravenous or in.satiahic appetite (see 
dog-appetite s.v. Doc sb. 18 a), t Doggish letter (M iiishcu, 
span. Grain. 8,» - Doc's i.k iti;». 

1530 Palsck. 310/2 Doggysshe, of the condycions or of the 
nature of a tiogge, chienin, AX619 Fotiimuiy Athcom. 1. 
xv. ft 2 (1622) 156 Hee was taken, .with a dogojsh Appetite, 
which called for meal alMio.st cnery moment. X684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. 29 'I’o do to them wh,it his Dugish nature would 
prompt liitti to. 1814 Cary Dante, Inferno .xxxii. 70 Visages 
. ; shap’d into a riogqish grin. 2874 Trom.oi t; Leuiy Anna 
viL 'i he .. doggish love of fighting prevailed in the man. 

2. Having or indicating a dog-like disposition or 
character, currish ; malicious, .spiteful, ill-natured ; 
.snappish, .snarling, cynical. (Now rare,) 
e t^o P€*yn iRi The frere, Mowe he lowrith vndir his 
hood with a doggis.sh oy ? a 1430 Wyi lifs Fcclns. xiii. 22 
niarg. (MS. t.'ott. Claud. E 11) .\ doggi.schc man, .and .siche 


{ Hence Do*ffiri>Uy ddv . ; 

j 1576 Fekming Panopi. Epist. 3*9, I am troubled .. and 
I dogghhly dealt withall. 1593 Babincton ComJ. Notes Gen, 
! XXIX. ft 3 r>oggi$hnes.<e and currishnesse graceth neither 
■ Countrie nor people. 1866 Howell-s Vestel, Lfe vii. x 13 All 
' abuse begin.s and ends with the attribute of doggishuess. 

Dog-gone (dpgg^ n). U,S. slang. Also dog on. 
[(Jcnerally taken as a deformation of the profane 
God damn : cf. dang^ darn. Hut some think the 
original form was dog on ii, lo be compared with 
pox on it ! etc. ; cf. Doo 15 j.] 

A. vb. Used imperatively as an imprecation, or 
exclamation of impatience or the like : * hang I*. 

X851 Mayne Reid Scidp Hunt, xxi, * Dog-gone it, nmn ! 
m-ikc haste then !' 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 2t Apr. 303/3, 

I think ' Dog gone it ' Is simply ‘ Dog on it *. 

B. Otl/, or pa. pole. ~ C. 

M AYNK Kkid Scalp Hunt, vii, ‘ I’m dog-gone, Jim ', 
replied the hunter, a i8te Southern Sketches (Bartlelt) 
N o, says f , 1 won't do no sich dug un thing. x8qx 11 . Herman 
His Augi l 188 He ain't quite a dog-gone fool. 

C. Dog-goned at?/, or /tt. pple,\ also dog- 
gauued, dog-gond, ‘confounded*, ‘darned*. 

a z86oT. H. (Jf ads mink Fnglishnt. in Kansas 46(B:irtlctt) 
If there's a dog-goiu*d abc^Htioiiist aboard this boat, J should 
like to .see him. i86x Lowell. i\ Poems i8w I L 23. 

1876 Bksani ii" Ru k Gold, llnlierjly Prol. i. 1879 I'ciircke 
Fool's F.rr, (1883)672 I'll lie dog>guned if I know what I do 
liclicve. 

Dog-grass, dog’s-grass. 

1. A name for Couch-grass, Triticum repensy and 
for the allied T. caninumy reputed to be eaten by 
dog.s to produce vomiting. (Cf. Holland, Pliny-') 
*597 Okmakok Herbal 1. xvii. § 1. 21 'fhe common. . Dogs 
grasse or Couch grasse. X713 Ir. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 52 


The Dog gra.s.s or t^uick grass. 18x6 F. VANiJKk.sTRAETiW 
hnpr. Agrie. p. xv, (|)ultcb or dog-gras.s. 

2. A local name for Dog’s-tail grass, Cynosurus. 


x88g 

ly gazing 


ri 1835 Foruv fill'. F. Anglia, Dog's-grass, the coniniou 
cynosurus crisiatus. 1878 Brixten & Hoi.lanh Piant-n., 
Dog's Grass, cristat us .. Hants . ; Noif ; Suss. 

Doggrel : see I.)o«gebki.. 

Dog^t doggie (dp*gi), sb. [-y, dim. suffix.] 

1. A Tittle dog; a pet name for a dog. 

2835 J. Neal Pro. Jonathan 1 . 397 Poor doggy. 

Kcskin Pr.eterita III. 55 'The |>oor little, .wistfully 
doggie was tenderly put in a pretty b.iskct. 

2. Coal-mining \colloq.) A man employed by the 
Butty (q.v.) to ^ipcrintend the workmen in a mine. 

Diskaeli .Syi>ft (1863) n6 A Butty in the mining 
districts is a middleman, a Duggy is his manager. xSfiis 
W. Wiiirii AU ronnti Iv rekin 253 The butty . . employs a 
subordinate whose title is dogg^. 1873 Daily Nnvs 27 
Feb. 3, 6 The pit was e.xaininea in the usual way by the 
doggy. 

Doggy Iflp’RO* [f* + -Y* (Cf. horsy.)] 

fl. Having the bad qualities of a dog; mali- 
cious, spiteful ; vile, contemptible. Obs, 

1388 Wyclif I Chron. Prol., My baebiters . . gnawen me 
with adoggi tooth (2383 dogge tothej. 1583 Stanyhcbst 
/Ends I. (Arb.) 22 Pack hence doggyc rakhels. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a dog. 

18^ Echo 3 J line, BeiLsts without one doggy feeling. 1886 

J. K. Jekome Idle Thiughts (1889) ga Tiic animal, whose 
liank, doggy nature ha.s liccn warped. 

3. Addicted to or conversant with dogs. 

x8ii9 Payn Foster Urothers xvi. 277 Others. . a.ssociatc with 
boating men , . with even doggy men. xBBs M iss Braduon 
Ml. Royal III. vi. iu2 Country jicoplc, with loud voices, 
horsey, and doggy, and horticultural. 

Dogh, obs. lorm of Douoil, T)ow v.l 
Dog-hsad. (See also Don’s-HEAD.) 

+ 1. A kind of ape with a head like a dog’s ; the 
Dog-faced Baboon, or Cynocephalus. Obs. 

i(S<»7 Tofskll Fonrf. Beasts (x658> 8 Cynoccphalcs, arc 
a kind of Apes, whose heads are like Dogs, .wherefore Gaza 
translatcth them Canicipitc.s (to wit) dog- heads. 

2. a. The head of a nail or spffic formed by a 
rectangularly projecting shoulder. (Cf. Do(>N.\Tr..) 

*793 S'iea i'on Kdy stone L. Plate xii, Bars in the anglc.s. . 
whose dog-head.s lay hold of the base of the iron work, 
b. Part of the lock of a gun ; the hammer. 
x8x3 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 65 A piece of steel kept firm 
by the screw of the doghead. 18x4 Sexyrr IVav. xxx. 
2^5 A. Paiekson Man of his Word 146 Kirk had taken a 
loaded rifle, and drawn the dog-bead back to the full. 

Dog-headed, a. Having a dog’s head, or n 
head Tike lliat of a dog. 

ij5^ CoLuiNo De Mornay viii. 105 What is to be said of 
Plinic with his Doj(hcaded men ? xl^ M* M ubtxie Cuvie/s 
Anint. Kingd, 46 'ihe Dog-headed Monkeys, .have an elon- 
gtated iiiuz/Te trum^ted ut the eud. x8^ C. GmvazChrist 
(1^0) 47 The barking, dog-headed Anubis. 

Dog-hole. A hole fit for a dog ; a vile or mean 
dwelling or place, unfit for human habitation. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse fArb.) i6 The Schoole which 
1 builde is narrowc, and at the fiml blushe appeareth but 
a doggcholc. x6ox Siiaks. Alls Well 11. iii. 392 France ib 
a dog-hole, and it no more merits, I'he tread of a mans foot. 
1736 .Swift Epist. Corr. Wks. 1841 11 . 586 You all live in 
a wretched dirty doghole and preson. 2815 Simond Tour 
Gt. Brit. I. 324 The goblin cave was a mere dog-hole. 

Doghood (dp'^utl). [f. Dog sh.y after man- 
hood^ The condition or nature of a dog ; the race 
of dogs, dogs collectively, 

1637 1 ' RAFF Cowrw. Rom. xii. 17 Thu world calls it [revenge] 
manhood, it is doghoo'l rather. 1876 Gko. Euot Dan. Der, 
VI. xliv, A lap-d<>g would he necessarily at a loss in i'ramtug 
to itself the motives and adventures of doghood at large. 


Dog-hook. 

1 1. A hook used for leading a dog. Obs, 

* 57 * Revets in Malone Shahs. (iB-zi) III. 369 Money 
. . due for leashes, and doghookes, with staves and other 
necess.'irics . . for the hunters that made crye after the fox . . in 
the playc of NarcLssu.s. r(x63i Dkay ion Whs. IV. 1492 
(Jod.) My doghook .tt my belt to which my Liam'.s ly'd. 

2. a. A wrench for un.scrcwing the coupling of 
iron boring-rods ; a spanner. (lialliwell 1847 - 78 .) 

b. An iron bar with a bent prong for securing or 
hoisting a log, etc. ; —Doo sb. 7 e. 

1851 Harpers Mag. III. 519 He examines the chains .. 
and the dog-hook . . that it lo.*a; not it.s grappling hold upon 
the trcc.> z8m Daily News yoOeX. 3/3'rhc dog-hocks . . caught 
the hatch, throwing the nnlbriuiiate man into the hold. 

Dog-house. A house or dwelling for a dog, 
or for a pack of dogs ; a konnel. 

i6xx Cotc:k., Chiennerie, a dog-house, or doc-kcnnell. 
a 16x3 Overhiirv Characters, Sargeant Wks, 164 

Not onely tho.se curs at the dog-house, but those within tlie 
walls. 2833 W. Irving Br^cb. Hail (2823) 1 . 97 An un- 
lii^py cur chained in a doghouse. 

Doght : sec Dow v . ' 

Doghtor,Doghty,obs.ff. Dauohtbb, Doughty. 
Dog-hutoh. A hutch fur a dog ; applied con- 
temptuously to a mean dwelling; — -Dog-holk. 

2830 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1872! III. 37 Would not let 
him ocLupy his own liired dog-hutch in peace. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Per. HI. xliv. 283 A dog-hutch of a place in 
a black country. 

Do:g*ill-the-lILa*llg 6 r. A churlish person 
who wdll neither use something himself nor let 
another use it ; in allusion to the fable of the dog 
that stationed himself in a manger and would not 
let the ox or horse eat the hay. Also altrib. 

[1564 Bclllyn Dial. agst. Pest. (iB88)g I. ike vrito crucll 
Dogges liyng in u Aliiungcr, neither catyng the Hayc thciiri 
seliics nc siiltcrynj;; the Horst! to feed thereof hyiiiself.l 1573 

0. Harvey Letter-book (Camden) ii.| And ii.s for the Syr 
Lou te That pluydst inne and owte ; A dogg in y" malinger, 
A very ranke rauiigcr. 2836 Mauryat japhet Ixxii. 
(Farmer), Why, what a dog in the manger you niusl be-- 
you can't marry them both. 2843 'J'hackkray Miss Lerve 
Wks. 1886 XXIII. 285 That dog-in-the-manger jealousy 
which i.s common to love. 1890 Times 17 Sept. ^,.'5 A dog- 
in-the manger policy is always unworthy of a nation. 

Hence {^nonce-tvds.) Dog-in-tbe^ma'iigerisli, 
-ma’ngery adjs. ; Bog-in-tlie-nia'ngerism. 

2883 C. J. WiLi,.H Land of l.iou ^ Sun 134 He was ill- 
mannered and dog-in-the-mungc^. \ 8 ^.Sipectator •/it .Sept., 
To satisfy her dog-in-llie-m.'ingerisli jealousy. 2894 Sat. Rev, 
3 Mur. '.'j4 A mere act of official dog-in-thc-mang(:ri.sm. 

Dogion, obs. form of Dudgeon. 

Dog-keepsr. 1* One who keeps dogs ; spec, a 
man appointed to take charge of a pack of dogs. 

1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. Jas. (Camden) 8a For 
building a little hou'-c in St. James's Park for the dq|^ke(:i»er, 
anti a kenncll for the dog.t. 2704 Swift T. Tub ii, It was 
wrllten by a dog keener of my gr.andfathcr's. 2870 B. Clav- 
ToN (////<’) The I)og-kcepcr\s Guide. 
t 2 . A watch-dog. Obs. 

2576 Ft.EMiNG tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Ganwrlll. 254 The 
Dog Keeper, .doth iiul only keep fiuriuers' housc.s ; but also 
merchants' mansions. 

DO'fif’kS-’imol. A kennel for a dog, or dugs. 
2622 CuTGiWt Chiennerie, a dog-bousc, or dog-kcnncll. 
2700 Dkydkn Fables Pref. (Globe) A93 A certain nobleman, 
beginning with a dogkenncl, never lived to finish the palace 
he bad contrived. 2709 Stkki.b Tatkr No. 62 p 1, 1 am 
de.sired to recommend a Dog-kennel to any who .shall want 
a Pack. x86ft Kingsley Herexu. v. (1B&3) 1 10 Von shall pa.ss 
your bridal night in my dog-kennel. 

Do'gkilia. [f. Doci sb., after mankind.] The 
race ol dogs: dogs collectively, 
x888 Pail Mall G. 3 Mar. 2/2 A knowlcdj^e of mankind, 
womankind, and dogliind. 1895 Westin. Gas. 10 Oct. 2. 1 
I'he spectator has. .earned the j'ratitude of all dugkitiU by 
ci^using their cau.se and exposing their perfections. 

Dog-jjatill. Bad Latin : see Dog 17 c. 

t Dog-leech. Obs. 

1. A veterinary surgeon who treats dogs. 

2638 Ford Fancies iv. i, I will once turn dogdcech. 2640 
N.ARBK.S Bride v. i, He cured my little Shock of the mange 
. .an c.NcclIent Dog-leech, 2832 Carlyle Sari. Res. ni. v, 
Suspicion of ' Servility*., the very dogieech is anxious to 
disavow. 

2. An ignorant medical practitioner ; a quack. 

2539 More Dyaloge 11. 57 b/i Ye myght happen vppon a 
dogge leche, for lacke of knowledge of the coiuiing. 1608 
Foko Lorve/s Mel. tv. ii, O these lousy close-stool empirics, 
that will undertake all cure.s, yet know not the cause.s of any 
disease ! Dos-Iecches ! a 2653 IJkome Queen/s Exch. iv. 
Wks. 1873 111 . 595 Thy Liege, Dog-leech t arc you at that 
garb too? 

Do*g-legf G- Of a bent form like a dog’s hind 
leg ; as in dog-leg chisely * a crooked-shanked chisel 
used in smooming [he bottomsof grooves* (Knight); 
dogdeg feme (Australia), a fence made by logs or 
trees laid horizontally on supports crossing X-wise ; 
dogdeg stair « Doq-legged stair. 

1889 Boldrewood Robbery unf(erAr»tu (iZgei) 7*. A longish 
wing of dogleg fence. 2895 yrnl. R. But. Brit. ArchU. 
24 Mar. 351 A dog-leg stair about 4 . feet wide. 

Dog-legged (dp-glegd), a. Arch. Applied to 
a staircase, without a well-hole, the successive 
Bights of which form a zig-xag. 

1703 T. N. City tSr C. 251 Do^^ lcgg'd-staiw . . 

first Hy directly forward, then wind a -Semicircle, and then 
fly directly back again, parallel to the first flight. 1813 P. 
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Nicholson Prnct. Huild. i 3 o DoR-leggwl Rta|rs..hava no 
well-hulu. 1843-7^ GwJi T EtuycL Archit. it. ii, ^ *182, 
BogleSS (ilf'-gles !, a. Without a dog. 

2854 Wooo- 4 ««€/. Anim. Life 159 A sleeping dogless man. 
1887 M. UKi MAM-EnwAROs Next 0/ Kin IKanted I. vii. 96 
A catlcs.s, doglcss household. 

Sog-like.^. and oih. I .ike, or in the manner 
of, a dog. 

2605 Timmk Qnersit. 1. xv. 75 A doglike appetite. 1859 
K. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 7 >'nt. Geoji. Soc. XXIX. 41O 
The porters propping their burdens again.st trees, curl up, 
dofflike, under tnc shade. 1874 1 .. .Stkphkn Iftmrs in 
J.ihrary (1892) I. iii. 123 There is something which rises to 
the dogdike in his affectionate admiration for Swiff. 
Doffling (dp'gliq^. nonce'Wd. [f. Dog sb. 4 - 
-LiNGJ A little or young dog, a puppy. 

1830 Mias Mitkoko Viltaj^t Ser. iv. (18631 184 With the 
cat’.s milk these little doglings imbibed also the cat's habit.s. 
Bo'glyi a. and (uiv. rare, [-r v 1, -hY 
A. Of the nature of a (log, canine ; in ipiot. 
wr C ynic. B. aiM In the manner of a dog. 

1477 Earl Rivkrs (C.'ixton) Dirics 41 Dyogenes, other- 
wyse c.T]|cd dogly bycaiise he hmlde som condiciuns of a 
dogge. 1551 Hi'loet, Ooglye or lyke a dogge or .affer the 
nianer of a dogge, canntiin. x8a9 Landor IVks. (1846) 1 . 
470/1 Kcspect . .to the dogly character. 

Donia (dp'ginii). Also 7-8 dogm(e. PI. dog- 
mas (7 -ues), dogmata (7 -taes). [a. L. tfognia 
philosophical tenet, a. Or. Sbyfjuif that 

which seems to 011c, opinion, tenet, decree, f. Sokuv 
to seem, seem good, think, suppose, imagine. At first 
used with Gr.-L. plural ; the lorm&dogmej dogtn^ re- 
presented K dojp»e (16th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Tli.it which is held as an opinion ; a belief, 
principle, tenet ; esp, a tenet or doctrine authorita- 
tively laid down by a p.arlicular church, sect, or 
school of thought ; somctiincs, depreciatingly, an 
imperious or arrogant declar.'ition of opinion. 

u« 1600 IliioKKR /.Vr/. /W. VIII. ii. Ii 13 ftr. D. .Stapleloiil 
Power to prur.laini, to defend, . .to preserve from viola- 
tion fiofftnata, vi.Ty articles of religion iheinselvcs.] 1638 
SikT. IIrkiikki' Tpav. (cd. a) 267 The grosse fnnntirk Dog- 
matacs of the Alcor.'iii. 1640 C». Wa its tr. /incon's A <iv. 
Learn. 111. iv. § 3 Those Dogniacf. aiHl Piiradoxes are almost 
vanished, a 1653 J. .SMini.SV/. Disc. vii. iv. (1821) 350 Our 
dogmata and notions about jiistirication. 1676 R. Dixon 
Kat. Tioo Test. vM Proph.'ine Dogms .and impure VVorihip. 
X704 ITi<:aknk Duct. ///>/. (1714) I. .|oo Their l)4igmata .and 
Astrological Doctrine. . . wc shall not enlarge upon lliein. 
X843 Rukklv Mod. Paint. 1, (1844) p. Iii 'I’he dogm.at.a of 
the .scliools of art. 1874 (»ukkn S/tort I fist. v. ^ (1882) 
229 To a.sscrt the freedom of religious thought .agafnst the 
dogmas of the Pap.acy. . **93 J-. Ork God «y IP'orMl. aO twie. 
Dogma 1 lake to he a formulation of doctrine stumperl with 
ecclc.siastical authority. 

2 . The body of opinion formulated or autho- 
ritatively stalled; systematized belief; tenets or 
principles collectively ; doctrin.al .system. 

1791 Burke A>. A/fnirs Wks. Vll, 13 The present . . is a 
revolution of doctrine and thenretick dogma. X856 Emerson 
fin^. Traits^ Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 111 If, going out of the 
region of dogma, we pass into I hat of general r ullure. X87X 
JviNfiSLKv Lett. (1878) II. 368 If y(Mi wish to .save (Christian 
dogin.a. X87X Moui.ky Cafiyle 191 It places character 
on the pedestal where Puritanism placc.s dogma. 

DOfi^atiC (dpgmre’tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. r%- 
matic-us i Ausonius;, a. Gr. boyfsaTttcbs^ f. lidyfia^ 
Sbyfiar- Dogma: cf. K. dogmatique (ifith c.).] 

1 . Pertaining to the setting forth or laying down 
of Opinion ; didactic, rare. 

1678 (iALE Crt, GentiUs 111 . Pref., To render our Dis- 
course the le.s.sn offensive, we have cast it into a thetic and 
dogmatic method, rather than agonistic and polemic. 1875 
JOWETT Plata (.ed. 2) V. 5 lie is no longer interrogative but 
d^inatic. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, dogma 
or dogmas; characterized by or consisting in 
dogma; doctrinal. 

1706 PiiiLi.ii>!ii (ed. Kersey), Dogmatical or Vo^malick, 


are versified trcati.ses uf dogmatic tlieology. 2859 Mili. 
Liberty ii. (1865) 15 A . . Chri.stian in all but the dogmatic 
sense of the word. X883 Froi i>e Short Stud. I V. v. 350 No 
inclination to substitute dogmatic Prorcstantisni for dog- 
matic Catholicism. 

3 . Proceeding upon a priori principles accepted 
as true, instead of being founded upon experience 
or induction, as dogmatic philosophy^ medicine. 

1^ Phili.ips (cd. si, Do^maiifk lltilosophy, is that 
which fed. 1706 being grounded upon sound Prin<;iple.sj 
positively assures a thing, and is upijosed to Sceptic. 1833 
Ckaiib Tecknol, Dict.^ Doaumtir sect (Med.), an ancient 
sect of physicians, at the head of which is placed Hippo- 
crates. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 330 The foundations 01 all 
philosophy, whether dogmatic, critical, or sceptical. 

4 . Of persona, their writings, etc. : Asserting or 
imposing dogmas or opinions, in an authoritative, 
imperious, or arrogant manner. 

iMs tr. WT/Z/F Pem. Med. IVks. Vocab., Dogmatic, stiff 
in opinion. 17x3 Addison Sped. N o. 253 v 7 'I'hose cnticks 
who write in a positive dogmatick w.ay. 1814 D'Isbaeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 458 He wrote against dogmas with a 
spirit perfectly dogmatic, x^ M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
V. valh Not by dogmatic delivery of truths, but by scientific 
training in the method of enquii^. 187^ Help.s Anim. 4- 
Mast. viii. (1875) 20i:>One is afraid of being dogmatic about 
it, and of bring dogmatically wrong. 
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t b. Of assured opinion, convinced. Obs. rare. 

1678 CUDWORTH IntelL Syst. 434 (R.) From sundry other 
places of his writings, it sufficiently .appears, that he (CievroJ 
was a dogmatick and hearty theist. 

B. sb, fl* A philosopher of the dogmatic 
school ; ^Doomatikt 3. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Parado.ve.s (1652) 22 'Fhe Skoptike , , w.as 
more contentious then . . ihe^ Dogm.'itick. 1650 HoititE.s / V 
CorA. Pot.it$ All these Opinions are maintained in the Rioks 
of tne Dogmaticks, and divers of them taught in PuMitk 
Chaire.s. 1703 tr. Le Clercs Prim. Fathers 57 A Su.spcii- 
sion [of judgmeni] suited not with the Dogmaticks, who can 
h.'uxlly confess that they know not all things. 

tb. A dogmatic physician ; .see ouot. 1883. Obs, 

7 IMMR Qnersit.vrtf. $ Among Physitians there are 
Empericks, Dogmaticks, Methodin, or Abhreuiators, and 
Paracelsiaiis. tnt T. Pkrcival Med. .$• Fxp. Ess. y 1778) 

I. 41 {heading) 1 he Dogmatic ; or Rationalist. 1883 Syd. 
.Soc. /.C.V., DogiPtatics. an ancient sect of physicians, so 
called because they endeavoarc<l to tlistrover, by ^•l^il^oni^.v;, 
the essence and the occult causes of diseases. 

+ 2 . A dogmatic person. Obs. 

1840 Hordes Hum. Kat.sWi. § 4 The fault lieih altogether 
in the dogmatics, that is to say, those tlrnt are imperfectly 
hwiicd, and with {mssion press to have their opinions pass 
every where for trulh. 

3 . Chiefly in //. form Dogmatios : A syslcin of 
dogma ; spec, (fogmatic theology. 

^ 1845 Geo. Eliot in Life <1885) 137 ‘ Dogmatik’ is the 
idea, I hciteve -i.e. positive theology. Is it allowable i«> 
say do^pnatics, think you? x8s7 M. J'atitson Ess. (iSKg) 

II. 222 The Kcrormation dogmatic rests uu . . the exclusive 
snfficienry of Scripture. 18^ Loud. Kn\ f)rt. 220 'I’o 
expound the poleimcal dogmatics of the Rel'orm.'Uion. X891 
Kairbairn Christ in Mod. Thtol. 1. 1. i. 29 note, ' 1 ‘iic buok 
‘ De Thcologicls Doginalibus/. published at P.aris 1644-51* 

. .the first attempt at a scienlific history of dogmata, and., 
nomble as suggesting to modem theology the term Dog- 
matics. Miichell tr. Hamack's Hist. Dogma i. 28 
Dogmatic is a positive science which has to take its material 
fi'iim history. 

Hence Dogiua'ticiam, dogmatic tjnality. 
x88o Fairbairn .V/W. J.i/e Christ ix. UB81) 156 'I'he dog- 
niaticism he subtly concealed. 

XIOglliatiOBJ (dpgina^'tikal), a. {sb,) [f. as prcc. 

4 - -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or dealing with dogmas ; 
of the nature of dogma; = Dogmatic a. i, 2. 

x6<m R. Cawdrey Table Alfh. (1613), Dogmatkall, that 
giueth instructions. 1637 Minsheu Ihsctor Ling. led. 2), 
Dogmatically of or pert.aining to a .Sect dr opinion, a 163X 
Donne in Select, f t84o) 4 • To make a true difference hclwceii 
problematical and dogniatir.al })oints. 1643 Fullkm llolv .y 
Pro/. St. II. vi. 70 n’hcir Rhctoricall hvfierlHilcs were aflcr. 
wards accounted the just tueasiuc. or doginatirnll triiih.s. 
1849 Roberts Clasus lUhl. 327 'I'he.se Doginatk.al Imoks 
contain in them Doctrines. 1845 .S. Austin Kaipkes Hist. 
Ref. 111 . 99 The iutolersuit domination of u dogimitlcal 
system. 1876 M0ZI.EY Unw. .Serin, i. 11 Wc . . look ui-ioii 
the judgment in its dogniatic.'il aspect. 
t 2 . -=--D0GM.4m’ 3. Obs. 

1605 Timmk Quer.Gt. i. vii. 26 The dogm.nticnl Physitians 
..arc wont to refer to those (iualilie& i7a7-5« Ciiamiieks 
Cycl. s.v,, 111 common use, a aogm.atic.al philosopher is such 
a one .as asserts things positively ; in opposition to a Sreptic, 
who doubts of every thing, A dogmatical physician is he, 
whOj on the principles of the school-philo.sophy, rejects all 
medicinal virtues not reducible to manifest qualities. 

3 . Asserting or maintaining dogntas or opinions : 
arbitrary, positive; =Doomatio a. 4. 

x66a Stillin(;fl. Orig. .Sarr, 1. i. § 12 How uncertain the 
most dogmatical of them all were. X75X Johnson Rambler 
No. 177 F^, I became decisive and dogmatical, imp.ati(:nl 
of contradiction, a x8*p D. Wciwi er iyk\s. V J. 148 Nothing 
is more apt to he po.sitive and dugmalicul than ignorance. 

tB- sb. pi. Obs. 1 . - Dogmatics. (See Doii- 
matic B 3.) 

Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xiii, § t. 50 They hasted to 
their Theories and Dogmatical. 17x6 I)avie.s A then. Prit. 

11. 37a Th;a Edition of Anselm’s Dogmatical^. 

2 . Medicines of the dogmatic physicians. 

x6sfi Ridclev Prnct. Physic 26 Enipcri<.alls arc : Elu-iIi- 
worms provided several wayes, I Jogmaticalls : Senna 
powder, 3 drams. 

Hence Do:flrnaticft‘lit7, dogmaticalness. 

1793 ill L. Twining Oww/ry Clergym. xMh C. 1.1882) 175 
Too much dognmticality, too overbearing u manner. 

Dogma*tically, cuiv. [i. ]n^v. 4 -ly -'.] in 

R dogmatic or dogmntical manner. 

1 , By way of, in iToiiit of, or with respect to dogma 
or dogmas ; by a dogmatic method. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.l Piaisr Hempseed -ly Wk'.. in. 
70 For he (dogmatically) doth know more Th.an all the 
learned Doctors knew Ijefore. 1651 Hobiiks Gtn>t. \ Soc. xv. 
i 10. 244 Wc.. praise, and celebrate in words, when wc doe 
It by way of Pro]x>.sitinn, or Dogmatically. 1871 Morlkv 
Voltaire (1886) 245 Catholicism. .w.as believed dogmatically, 
an(] therefore was to be attacked dogmatically. 

2 . With an assumption of positive certainty ; 
positively or imperiously in the assertion oi opinion. 

X664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol. vii. 4 3. 528 'I'hus far wn 
have been liold to proceed more doguiaiicaily. 1670 Moral 
State Eng. 113 Not imposing his opinion upon any Magi> 
terially or Dogmatically. 1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
500 We are not possessed of observations sufficiently decisive ' 
to enable us to .speak dogmatically, a 1845 Hood Laying j 
dosvn Law i, Dogmatically laying down the law. | 

Dogma'tioalness. [f. as prec. 4- -nkkh.] 
The quality of being dogmatical j positiveness. 

17x1 Shaftksrurv Ckarac. (1749) I. 5® 'I’be tutorage and 
dqgnuiticalne.ss of the .Schools. 1785 Wkslky IVks, (1872) 
Xni. 239 My dogmaticalneiis is.. a custom of coining to 
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die point at once, and telling my mind ffui and plain. x8u8 
in Harl. AHsc. 1 . bfachitirrlli's F/W. Sniiim. 57 He 
fully avoided all doi'inatualnevs. 

I Dogmatician ((h^gmati jan). [f. Doum.nt'u; a. 

’ I -lAN.l A student or professor ot dogumlics. 

j 1846 Wouct.siEB cites Q. AVr*. a 1849 Bw: Mellouta 

j Tauta Wks. 1864 iV. 294 it would have puzzled the.se 
j .meient dogiiuTticiuMs. 188^-3 Schaef Knmvl. 

111 . .'417 Withi»ut laying claim to being a keen critic, or 
i a stern dogmaticiun. 

Dogmatism ;il/i'gmatiz’m). [n. K. dogfmUisme 
' (16th c. ill Hatz.-Diirm.), *lhe teaching, or prcach- 
I ing of new doctrine, the producing ot a new sect ’ 
! (Cotgr.), ad. nicd.L. dogmatisuhus ' dissertatio, 
j docciidi ars ’ (Du Cange), a. Gr. type * 5 oyiJuirtfffi 6 t, 
j f. dbyfMy Zoyyuxr- Dogma : see -iSM. Used by 
: P'lorio ill translating fimn Ereiich, but iiol in Blount , 
! Phillips, Kersey, Ikailey, Ash ; used by Dr. Johnson 
i 1751, hut not given in his Dictionary.] 

' i! Positive assertion of dogma or opinion ; dog- 
‘ tniatizing; positiveness in the assertion of opinion. 

1603 Fluhio Montaigne 11. xii. (ifi^A.sSi A very loolish 
. answer; to wliicti ..DogniatiMiie anivrth. 1637 NtiNsiiKU 

■ Dm tor Ling. ted. 2), Dogumtisme, the teaching of u new 
Sect or opinion. X7SX Jchinson Rambler No. io(> F .4 
Dogiiialisiii has delighted in die gradual advances of his 
authoriiy. X777 rKiEsn.i-.v I'l/rt//. <5* .V/iV. (1782) I. x vii. 2^1 
A snmll share of iiniiiral stieiKc. .generally accompanies 
couceil and doginatisin. 1835 iMai'aul.vy Milton Ess. (1854) 
jy/i Duginatisiii on point.*? tlie most mj'.sterions.^ X843 

i pRE.si:oiT Me.vico App. (i8(»4) 473 Where there is most 
dolibl, there is often the iiiusl dogiiiatism. 

2 . With pi . : j\ dogmatic tenet or system, rare. 

I x8o3 Kdin. Rex>. I. 265 The theory of iraiiscciidcnlalisni 
I may lliciefnre be .'i better dov;inalisin llLin others. xSso 
I,. Hunt Indicator No. if, (1822) I. 114 The eihereal 
i!ogmati>nis of I’lotinn.s anil l*i»rphyry. X871 A^uasii r 
wheel of Law y.) These dognialisms are not attribiilcd to 
Ifiuldlia. 

j 3 . J'hilos. A system of iiliilosophy based upon 
I principles diutntetl by reasoning alone, and not 
' irlying upon experience; ojiposed to srcpluism. 
i More generally, a way of thinking based upon priii- 
I ciyiles which have not been teslc’d by re/leetioii. 

X858 Whkwkli. Hist. .Sr/. Ideas 1 1 . Myi lb.) The skepticism 
I of tiic nnifuiniitarian is of force only so lung as it iscinnloyed 
; aftaiiisl the dugiuaiisni i;.f the l atastrophisi. 1858 Manaki. 
Hampton Led. i. (ed. .j) 3 Theological Dognialism is..Mn 
application of reason lo iiio .'.iqipi>ri and defein:e i^f prR- 
I existing slutement*? of ,S«?ri|*lure. 1877 E. Cairo Philos, 

I Kant I. 2 What Kaiil imsmt wc may best understan*! if we 
i consider how lie opposes Criticism toiwoollier forms of philo- 
1 sophy, Dogmatism and Sceplir i.sni, x88x Ai)AM.soN l'kht> 

I vi. i.t6 Do we explain evperiviu.e as llie product of the 
; noii-Ego, we have die system whit li may lie tidied l )ogm.t- 
! lism ; do we evpiain the whole as .springing fi-oiu the Kgo, 
we have Idealism. 

Dogmatilit .dp'gnmtist). [a. K. dogmatiste 

■ , i6th c.), ad. nied.J.. dogytialisia, ad. Gr. Soy/su- 
I tktt^s, agent-n. from buyyniri(fit> ‘. see Dogmatize. 

'I'hc logical and chronological orders dilTer.)] 

1 . One who dogmatizes, who assents or lays down 
particular dtTgmas ; csp. one who po.sitively asserts 
or impost s his own opinions ; a dogmatic person. 

WiiiTT.oOK gootvmia 565 That whirh Salomon de- 
livcTcrl .is a Doginaiisl. i66t Glanvili. .SVr/r/.v .SVi. xxiii. 
(R. 1, 1 expect bul little .successor all this upon the dogmatist, 

' his opinion’d ussurHiicu i.s piiruiiiuunl to argument. X7a6 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dogmatist, one that dogmati/cs, a 
, dogmatical 'J'eacher. 174X Watts Improv. Mind 1. i. § jo 
; A dogmuii.st in religion is nut a great way off from a bigot. 

■ *775 Johnson Ta.v. no Tyr. j 6 Many political dogmatists 
; have denied t>) the Mother (Country the power or t.'ixiiiv' 

the Cokmies. XB54 Kinc:sLi:y Ale.randria iv. 137 llogmu- 
; tisis..incn who assert a truth so fiercely, u.s to forget lliai 
a initli i-s meant to he iLsed, and not merely a.sserted. 

1 2 . A iiropoundcr of new ojdiiions or doctrines. 

1577-87 Hoi.iNSiiKi) (V/rw/. II. ij6 a counccll assembled 
: at (Oxford, wbercai those dogmatists were ex.'imined upon 
: cerleine points of lhi-i» prrifes.sioi). 1656 Ih.oL'NT' Clossogr.y 
Dogmatist, he that indni;etli .'iiiy new Sect or Opinion. . 
a forger of new Seels. 1660 JluM* .SV«/. Reg. 69 With this 
new upstart Docirijie have out .Apocryphal Dogiimtlsth in 
KiiglanrI Icil the' r.i.scal r.iblili;. 1797 SouiTiKY Lett. fr. 

' Spain (1808; II. 260 Wlial regards liorclic.s and dugmatut.s. 

3 . One Avlio belongs to the dogmatic school of 
! philosophy: sec Dogmatk* it. 3, and qiiot. 1H58. 

1603 Fi OKio Montaigne 11. xii. ( i6ji') 29.4 Some have judged 
Plato u Dogmatist, oihers a .Skepiike or a J>oubier. 1690 
' Dhypln Don .^'ebasi, Dcd.. Of ilie academic seel, neitlier 
doginalist nor .stoic. 1858 M wsi'i. tSamptou Lect. i. (ed. 4) 

; 2 in the later language of philisophy .. the term Dogma- 
' tist.s w.Ts used to denote llmse philosopher.s who e ndeavoured 
: to explain the phenomena orcxperieiice by means of ruliotial 
' conceptions and denionslralions. 

b. A physician of th(? dogmatic school of medi- 
cine : see Dogmatic a. 3. 

1541 K. (Joi'i.AND Galyeiis Terap. 7 B iij, Some Dogma* 
lystes which duafryrmc to hcule .sudi dy.seascs by cxpcryence 
unely without racyonall Itidicion. 16^ Wai.kincton Opt. 
Glass The inexpert physician, 1 ineanc..ihc methodist 
or dogmatist. 1737 Bradi kv Earn. Did. s.v. Rloody 'Hie 
Dogiiiatlst.s make a Plaistur of it . .the Chyinlsts. .extract a 
.Salt from it. 1883 in Syd. .SVv. Lc.r, 

Dogmatisa'tion. rare. [f. next 4 - -ATION.] 
The action of dogmatizing ; the 
a dogma. 

1875 (.jL^nsTO.NK Vaticanism ii. 36 'i'he .Syllahiis i<« part of 
that .scries of acts to which the dogriiutisations of 1854 and 
1870 lx.‘loiig, and it bridges over the iiitprvai between them. 


be propounding of 



DOGMATIZE. 

DoUfnifttiM ■, %>. |ad. F. dogma^ 

tist’-y (ijtli c. », i«l- dogfnathdte lo pro- 

poun^l cIoK**^*"*’ tlown as 

one's opinit»n, to <fecrLC, f. iio 7 /«i, 5(J7/iaT- OooMA.j 

1. wtr. 1*0 make ilofjinatic assertions ; to speak 
aiitlioritativciy or imperiously ^upon a subject) 
without reference to ur^innent or evidence. 

1611 IhiiLK Transl. Prc/. 11 To nilinonish the Reader., 
not to coiK'hulc i>r ilu^inati/c vpoii this or th.H pereiiip- 
toiily. I74» J’oPK Dnhi\ tv. .|6.| Prompt to iinjMwc, and 
fund to dojjmaioo. 1790 IJiirkk Fr. Rn>. 37 These old 
fanaticks. .dogmatised as if hereditary royally was the only 

1. 'iwful government. 1840 Cami.vlf. iferoes i. (1872) a-j A 
(piestiun whii;h nobody would wish to dogmatise upon. 

fb. Sec quots. : cf. Docmattst a, and F. dqg- 
/fiiUt.if'r, ‘ to teach strange doctrine . , or broach iu:w 
opinions’ (Cotgr.). Oh. 

16x3 (.’/■/. .V 7 'imcs Jus. I (iS49> 1 . 262 'I'lic king, .was so 
moved that he should dogmatizr (as ho railed il) in his 
couiL 1696 t'lni-i.iis (oih s». 'lo Ihi^vruHiy^ to tc.aeh new 
( tpiiiions, to contest the 'IVulhs of Reiigkin. 

2. Irans. 'I'o assert or deliver as a dogma ; to 
establish as n. mailer of dogma ; to st.-ite dogmati- 
cally; to express in the form of a <logma. Now rare. 

i6ax Hp. H. K.iNCf lice ,. dogmali/.es them fur 

truth. i6a6 W. Sci,aii;r Fxp. s? T/iess. (1629) 104 When 
were thc.*}e dognmiized and decrei.*illy stablishcd for catho- 
lujuc doctrine? 1647 Jkk. Tavi-ur Lih. Proph. .\iv. §4 (L.) 
'fhey would not endiiru I’ersons that rlid dogmati/e any 
thing which luiglit inircnch upon their Repiuaiion ur llioir 
Interest. 1893 N. Smvih Chr. Eihiu 1. ii. i. §2. 95 rin ir 
hope, as well as their law, h.ad boroinn . .increasingly dog- 
inatixed. 

3 . To doii^maihc away, lo do away with by ilog- 
iii.atic a.sserlioii. 

**»». M AcA'.'L.AY ^TiU on (uK‘t. Misc. Writ. (if-'Siji 174 He 
placidly ilogm.alises aw.ay the interest of one half of the 
human race. 

1 Tenet? Oo'^nintissed ppL a., Do'gmatizinK vH. 
sk .and ppt. a. 

J, riiMHi s T.cuven ofPhurhukaU W'd't^’Ot'ship^xf^ ,) 

2 'I'fie .-Vptisth: • '■ndenincs dogmali/ing. 171a Pi.ackmokk 
Creutiou in. 1 )i»gniati/in:.: .'schools. 1M5 lltsiisri.i, I 'trar. 
.V/X.V. IiilrtMl, (ilioh) ■:7 A theory or dogmatized scheme of 
the incarnate life. 

Do'gmatizer. [f. picc. + -er i.] One who : 
dogmatizes; a <)ogmatist. 

i6ia-ao Shm.ton ( 1 ’.), ITie dofimatizer nnd head 

of a had mh:1. n x66o Hammono IPA’s. 11 . iv. 139 (R.) The 
very doginatizer, that tv.achcth for doclrhics or comuiaiul- 
ineiits of ( !od, his own dictates. 1709 Siiaftk.sb- Moralist 
II. i, I 'oginatizers on I'lcasnre. 1880 S. Wii.hfkpohcb .‘Xtidv. 
Ordin. 148 Cold, quarrelsome, and unloving dogmaiizers. 
DOf^fttO* [C'f. Soy/iaro-]^ comb. f. of 1 )ou.ma, ! 
as ill Dogfmatolog'sr [ad. Gr. Hoy fMrokoyta], the j 
science of dogma ; DogmatopoaTo a. [f. Gr. $07- | 
^aroirmia l, creating dogmas. j 

1874 Savck^ Compar. Phiiol. viii. 341 The conqiaraiivc j 
r-cience of religions, or, if we might coin a word, of Dog- | 
inatology. 1893 Cantemp. Ri“v. Apr. 4O0 'I’he people who I 
claim this nuvtl right of erecting new dogmatic barriers., 
the di)gni:itop(eic agency, if I may be, permitted to coin I 
a word, arc c.vclusiveiy theologians. 

t Dogmatory, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Or. Hoyfiar- : \ 
secDonw.v and -oiiY,] Dogm.atic. ' 

1846 WoacKsi hR cites For, Q. Rn>. I 

Dog-nail. A nail having a solid and slightly 
countt?rsunk head ; also a large nail with a head 
projecting on one side; also 7 p. | 

*703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 211 ^f>^.',g.M.'llils .. ate ! 
proper for fastnjn.g of Hinges to Ihwrs for. .ihcy will hold j 
the Jlitigtt close without the Heads flying olT. 1776 (\. \ 
Skmplk Funding in li utcr 87 A Ledge nailed on with 1 
Diig-naii-s. 1879 .Votes on Jtuiid. Const r. in. 441 i Jog nails ; 
. .are used for nailing down heavy ironwork. I 

Dogo'logy. mncc~wd, [Sec -orxMJV.] 'fhe ; 

science or subject of do};s. I 

xZwa Rporting Mag. VI, 85 A long v>pec( It on ' dogology j 
t83a Fraser's Mag. V I. 722 A hook upon tlogology. 

t Do**gOOd. Ohs. One who or that which does ! 
good, or is of use. 

i6s& Whitlock 723 'I’liat they may be accounted 

soiiieuody, and Dogoud-s. 

Bog-plata. 

+ 1 . ? A pliite given as a prize in a dog-race. Oh, 
1686 T.ond. Caa. No. aififl; 4 There will be a L'log-Platc 
run for car.h day. 

2 . In a lathe, a plate which imparts rotation to 
the work to be turned, by means of * dogs * ; see 
l)0(i .v/^ 7 1. 

^Og-ray ; sec List of Spurious IVordf.] 
Dog-rose. Also 6-8 dogs-rose. [A transl. 
of mcd.L. r(fsa canina, repr. L. (.ynorrodon (Pliny), 
Gr. KvySpoHoy, f. hvuo-^ dog- -f- p 6 Hov rose; see (luols. 

T 597, 1830. The name is thus not of popular Engl, 
origin.] A common species of wild rose (Sosa 
faninct;^ with pale red flowers, frequent in hedges. 
IVhitg d,>g-rtyso, a t^ook-n.'ime for R. artfcnsis. 

*SSf 7 Derabok Herbal 1088 Ptinio . . sailb, that it is Rosa 
Camri:i-_Dogs Rose. 1675 Phit, 'Pratts. No. 114 (Karlho- 
lonts Af ta Med. & Phil.) A sort of Dogs-io.sc or Imar-htish. 
X713 unHHAM Phys.^'P/teol. (J.). Of the rough or hairy cx- 
crcfccm t!, those on the hriar, or dogrosc, arc a good iiislanr.c. 
1778 Lit;in roor Flora .St ot. (1789) I. .261 R. arivnsis, Whitc- 
flowered iJogs-nwe, 1830 \Pithrrittds Frit. Plants («d. 7) 
III. 618 vote, Wv thft (.'iretrks Wild koscs were calird aih o* 
poflof, lK:c:tn,e the root w.'is ihonghi In cure the bite of n 


Do*g’«-ear, [cf.next.] 

1 . The corner of a leaf of a book, f 
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m.’td dog; and hence the T.atiii caninn, our Dog Rose. 
i86» N I ALE Notes Dabnatiu, vtc. 93 Dog-ruses that skirt 
(lie cuuntry ri.iad. 

Do*g's-bane, do'g-bane. [See Bane.] a 
rendering of the ancient natne.s Apocynum and 
Cynoctonttm, given to various plants repuled to 
be poisonous to dogs, chiefly of the orders Asdepia- 
daccte and Aporynarea‘\ now a book-name of the 
latter, and .specifically of Apocynum andros&mi- 
folinm. 

1597 Gkraroe Herbal it. cccxxii, 755 Dogs bane U a 
; deadly ami dangerous plant, u&itecialfy to tower footed 
j beasts. 1736 Dhp. Rust. etc. (ed. jl, Dogsdmne, an Herb 
i so call'd because it kills Dogs. t866 Treas. Bot., Dogbanes, 
j a name given by I.indlcy lo the ripocynaceat. Dog^s-hane, 
a name for Apocytinm ; also Aconilittn Cynoclmntn. 

“ ■ sh. 

, etc. turned over 
like a dog’s car by constant or carele.ss use, or to 
1 serve as a book-mark. 

I <’'1725 AnuuTMNor ft Popk Man, P. /’. Clerk 0/ this 
. Parish 1 did make plain and smooth the dogs cars 
j thionghont our great hilrle. 17^ Gray Long .Story 68 
<!r< rased, like dogs-ears, in a folio. 1857 Mrs. IHahikws 
: Pi-a - 1 a/de Talk 1 1. 43 1 >og’.s ears and other deteriorations. . 
disgust the fa.stirlious taste during perusal. 

2 . U. S Aaul. A sm.all bight formeil in the 
loech-ropc of a sail in r(?crmg, etc. Jlamcrsly's 
sVav. lincyd. (i88t'. 

Dojg’s-ear, v. Also dog-ear. [cf. prec. 

.So fai' as our evidence goes, the vb. is the earlier, the 
sensc^ being evidently to make the leaf like the ear of a dog 
with its tnrned-dowii lip.J 

trans. T‘o damage or disfigure (a book, etc.) by 
turning or folding down the comers of the leaves. 

a 1659 OsBoKN Mist. To Rdr. (1673) 5 To ruffle, dogs-ear, 
,Tiul rontaniin.Tte by base Langu.igc and .spurious ^^nsiircs 
the clioiccst leaves. 1775 Siiekioan Rivals 1. ii. Lady 
Slait*;rn I.oungcr. .li.Td so .soiled and dog.s’-eared it, it wa’n^t 
III for .'I Christian to ic.ad. x886 J. R. Reks Divers, lik.- | 
ioorm V, 174 [A1 hook . . kept specially' for Charles liAinl) j 
to fnigi-r and dog-»?ar when he came. 1891 E. Oo.ssi: L'caj;// : 
in Library xiii. 164 .She did not dog’s-ear her little library. I 

Hence Dog's-eared (dog-oarod) ppl. a. j 

1784 CoNvi’ER ‘Piroc. .402 A dug’s-ear'd Pentateuch. 1824 
-Macai.’I-W Misc. Writ. (1860T I. 125 'l‘he old schoolroom, 
the dog-eared grammar. 1840 Dickfns Old C, Shop xxiv, 

A few dog’s-eared books upon a high shelf. 18^ — 
Chimes 20(Hoi)p«) The pockets of hi.s tromsers, very large 
and dog’s-eared. 

Dog's fennel, -grass: see Dou-r., Doc-o. 
t Dog’s-head. Obs, 

1 . dog- faced baboon; - Bog -head i. 

1591 PERCivAr.T. Sp. Diet., Cabe^a de perro, dogs hc.id. 

2 . A bad throw at. dice : <zi,dog-diance, dogdlir<no 
vTIoo .f/\ 1 8 a). 

e i6so K i.ETCHKR & Mass, 'Prag, Barnaveltw ii. in Bullcn j 
O. PI. 1 1 . J04 Here .arc the dyce, and ile begin to ye . . Dewce j 
aco ; a doggs-head ! ■ 

3 . A term of reproach or abuse [tr. Gr, /ewH/mjsl. ' 

1676 HoniiKS //tad I. 155 Whereof no notice (Dog.shcau) 
now you lake. 

Dogship (LV'gJlp). [f. Bog sb. i -ship, after ' 
lordship, etc.] The personality of a clog. 

1679 Mrs. Hi hn Feigned Courtenans in. i. Wks. 1724 II. 
312 Yes, when your Dogship ’s damn’d. x86o Rvski.n Mod. 
Paint. V. IX. iii. § 21. az8 The dog . . cannot understand . . , 
why she is allowed to stay, disturbing the family, and taking ; 
all their attention from hi.s dogship. 

Dog-shore. Each of two blocks of timber ; 
u.scd to prevent a ship from starting off the slips | 
while the keel-blocks are being removed in pre- j 
paratiou for launching. ! 

1803 J). .Si KEi. Naval Arckit. 11. 396 'I’hc dog-shores 
should la: knocked down, each falling iastantly. z86x Sai.a 
Dutch Pk t. xi. 171 'I’he dc»g.shorcs were knocked aw.ay, the 
frigate, slid down her ways, and took the water. 1877 
.Si'OKGEON .Serw. XX III. 211 Useful as the KcaflTold to a 
house or the dogshores ton ship. 

Dog-skin. The skin uf a dog, or the leather 
made from it ; also applied to a kind of leather 
made from sheep-skin. I 

1731 A. Hili, Adv. Poets Ep. 16 Or Mr. Lun maybe out ; 
of Ins Dogskin 3 1790 Med. Conimun. II. 421 The whole . . 
to Im; shesitherd with thin dogskin. iSjpT. A, Jones Trad. 

N, At/u'r. htd. 1 1. 18 He threw the dog-skins into the fire. j 
b. atirih. Made of dog-.sk in. j 

1676 Hoiihks lliadiifiT/') 145 Mcrioncs unto Uly.sses gave ; 
His bow and quiver, sword and dogskin cap, 1710 Stkklk ! 
Taller No. 245 F 2 Three Pair of oiled Dog-skin Gloves. j 

t Dog’8-l6ather. obs. [Cf. neats leather.] i 
Leather made of the skin of dogs ; « prec. 

1593 SiiAKS. 2 //cm. Pt, IV. ii. 26 Hce shall haue the 
ski lines of our enemies, to make Dogges 1 .rather of, x6ii 
C01GR., Cans (t ocalgne, Dog.s leather gloue.s uyled in the 
iiLsido to keepe the hands moi.st, and coole. 

Dog-sleep* [in reference to the light sleeping 
of dogs, and the difficulty of telling whetbefi when 
their eyes arc shut, they are asleep or not.] 

1 1 . Keignwl or pretended sleep. Obs. 
rtx6x3 Ovkriu;kyz-I 1/^1^(1638) 298 A jealous man slecpes 
dog-sleepes. 11169$ V}.kjchksi JPomen Pleased ni.iv. tjtt 
Aoluson sped. No. 184 F 6 He is represented lo^ have .slept 
what the common People call a Dog's .Sleep ; or if hie Sleep 
was real, his Wife was awake, and about her Business. 

2 . A light or fitful sleep, easily intermpted. 

X708 Mryn’Fux Rabelais iv. Ixiii. (1737) 258 How one 
might avoid Dog-sleep. s8aa lix Qi'inckv Con/ess. Wks. 


DOGSTQNES. 

I V. 163 My sleep was never more than what is called dog- 
I sleep ; so that 1 could hear myself moaning ; and very often 
j 1 was awakened suddenly by my own voice. 1867 Smyth 
.'iailoFs Word^bk., Dog-sleep, the uncomfortable fitful naps 
taken when ail hands are kept up by stress. 

Dog’s loiter, [trausl . 1.. Hlera canina, Persius.] 
A name for the letter R, a.s resembling in sound 
the snarl of a dog. 

(xjM Shaks. Rom. f Jut, 11. iv, 223 Doth not Roseiuaric 
and Romeo begin both with a letter?! . Both with an R... A 
mocker I that'sthc dogs name.] x6i6 B. Jonnon £ng. Gram., 
K is the dog's letter, and hurreth tn the .sound, the tongue 
striking the inner palate^ with a trembling about the teeth. 

I a X670 Hackkt Ahp. Ikilliams 1. (r^2) 55 Whose pamphlet 
' is pcruetuiLS Kliotacismu.s, one sn.arling Dogs-lutter all over. 
1830 IVestm. Rev. XII. 3^6 1'here is only the difference of 
the dog’s letter hetw'cen mend and [fiend]. 

Doy’s-meatf dog’s meat. 

1. Pood for dogs, prepared from horse-flesh or 
scraps of offal, etc., and sold by street dealers. 

1593 NASiiK.9rr<i«jf(f zVWtw Ep. Ded. Wks. i8S3*-4 II. 180 
We iKiue cattes moate and doggex incate inougH for these 
inungrels. x8xa L'ou Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 54 The 
horses are scarcely gmid enough fur dog's meat. 

2 . transf.VLmfig. Carrion ; offal. 7 'otnake dog's- 
meat of\ to kill and throw to the dogs. 

1606 TIikron Wks, I. 43 Paul did account all things but 
du^s-ineat, for the excellent knowledge sake of Clirist Jesus. 
ZT^ Mrs. Ckntlivke Busic Body v. iii, Kasc.'ils, retire; 
she 's my Wife, touch her if you dare. I'll make Dogs-meat of 
you, 1837 Marky.at Dog-fiend ii. (L.), Better die at once, 
than be m.adc dog's meat of in thi.s here way. 

8. at i rib., as dog's-meat man, a seller of dog’s- 
meat. 

1837 Dickens xxii, ‘Th.it’s what I call a sclf- 
cviilcnt prupositimi, a.s the dog'.s-meat man said, when the 
house-maid told him he w.Trn't a gentleman.' 

Dog’s mercury, dog- : .see MEiicimv. 

Dog’s nose, dog’s-nose. A name given to 

a mixed liquor, compounded of beer and giu, or of 
.ale and rum : see quots. 

z8zs J. H. Vaux^ Fta.sh Did. (Fnrmcri. 1837 Dickens 
Pkkn*. xxxiii, He is not certain whether he did not twice 
a week, for twenty years, tiistc * dog’s nose which your 
committee find upon inquiry, to he compounded of warm 
l>oiter, moist sug.'ir, gin, and nutmeg, 1837 Mrs. Gaskkll 
C. Brontfi(x%2) 19 Riim, or .ale, or a mixture of both called 
‘dog's nose'. 1863 — Sylvia's L. 1II.«7 The serje.'int.. 
brought up his own mug of heer, into which a noggin of gin 
had been put (called in Yorkshire ‘ dog'.s nose 

Dog’s-tail. Also dog-tail, [a Iroiisl. of Bot. 
L. Cynosurus, or Gr. Kwuaovpa.'] 

1 . (Usually Dog's-tail Grass.) A genus of grasses, 
Cynosurus^ the chief species of wlticli is Crested 
Dog’s-tail Grass, C. crisfatus, so called because the 
flower.s in each imnicle all point one way, like the 
hairs of a dog's tail. 

X753 Chamhkr .9 Cyd. Supp., Cynosurns, dog’-i-tail, in 
huluny, a kind of grass. 17^ B. Stilmnuvl. Misc. 'Tracts 
(1775) I have . . given English names to them of my own 
invention . . . Dog’s tail grass, crested. X799 J. Robkrtsun 
Agric. Perth 208 Smooth .stalked mcadow-gru.ss . . and the 
crc.sted dog-tail, .are well adapted for dry fiusiure. 1806-7 
A. VocNo Agric, Essex (i8ij) I. 9 To harrow in gras.scs 
.a^in in August, .as crusted dogstail, etc. 
a. A translation of Gr. Kvvuaovpn, name of the 
constellation of the Little Bear: - (Ivnomure 1. 

1867 Smvi h Sailor's Word-bk., Dofs tail, a name for the 
coii-stellation Ursa Minor or Little Hear. 

Do'g-Star. [after the Gr. and L. names Kbwv, 
canicnla (fGwxjr).] 

1 . The star Sirius, in the constcll.ation of the 
Gr(?alcr Bog, the brightest of the fixed stars. Also 
ap])lied to Procyon (the Lesser Bog-star), a star of 
the first magnitude in the Lesser Bog. 

The ‘ influence ’ of the.se, or of one of them, when rksing 
nearly w'ith the sun, was anciently 5iippo.sed to cause cxces- . 
.sivc lieat and other pernicious effects ; sec Doci-DAV.s. 

1579 E. K. CI0S.S. Spenser's Sheph. Cal, July 21 The 
l.)ogge sliirre, which is called Sj'rius, or Cinicula rcigneth. 


XXll. 62 s.y. Sirius, In the Mediterranean latitudes, and 
in antient times, it was observed that the unhealthy and 
opprc.ssive period coincided with the heliacal rising of the 
dog'.star. ^ We say dog- star, without specifying whether 
it was Sirius or Procyon ; it i.s uncertain wnich it was. 

attrib. 1654 Yii.vain Epit. Ess. v. 50 Three Dog-slur 
Siins in Sky somtimes are seen. xSax M acavi.ay Lays A nc. 
Rome, Virginia 123 No fire when Tiber freezes, no air in 
dog-.slar heat. 

1 2 . Humorously applied to a comet. Ohs. 

X7» SwiKT Wond. ProMiecyVlV’!!,, 1755 III. 1. 173 La) I the 
comet appearcth t. .Tliiulc not that this baleful dog-star only 
shaketh his tail at you in waggery. 

Do’ff-ltone. a stone used for a millstone. 

1640 in Entick London 11 . 170 Dog-stones, Marble-stones, 
Mill-stones, (^uern-stones. x8s« J. Smyth Praci, <f Cus- 
toms (i8ax) 234 Dog .stones, not exceeding 4 feet in diameter, 
above 6 and under xa inches in thickness,— the pair/|6 3 6. 
2858 StMMONDs Did, 'Trade, Dog^stones, rough, shaped or 
hewn piece.s of stone imported to make millstones, 

Do*g0tone0. [transl. med.L. Testictilus cams 
(Turner, Lyle) ; from the shape of the tutiers.] A 
name for various British species of Orchis. 

»S97 Gerard* HeHtal 1. xevui. 156. 1672-3 Grew Anal. 
Rootsi, 6 8 (i68a) <8 Some also have two «r more Roots, .of 
which some are distinctly faslend to the bottome of the 
stalk, as in dogstones. 1773 Cmtt. Mag. XLlll. 57 Salep 
is a preparation of the root of Orchis, or Dog-stones. 



DOO’S-TOKaUB. 

Do'g’s-tongne. Also dog-, rtmnsl. r. 
glossum (Pliny), Gr. tcwiiTfXotatiov (Dioscorides).] 

1. Thegenns Cynoglcssum of boraginaceous plants, 
esp» the common species officinale ; also called 
lloundV tongue. (From the shnjie of the leaves.) 
*S30 Palsor. 214/2 Dojjgestong or hnrehounde, an herbe. 
Tv.’kner Nuittfs oJ Herbes, Cyiiagbjssus the second of 
l^nie. .called in eiiglishe Ilounncs tong or dogs tonge. 1570 
t.RviN.H xfyj/i 3 Dogtong, c^no^lossns^ 1607 Tokski.i. 

Srrtents (1658) 730 TJnj stalks ol Dogs-toiigue, the powder 
of the right horn of a Hart. sB6o Kkaui!: Cloister «f H. xciv, 
Hi.s remedies were * womanish and weak Sago and worm- 
wood . . dogVtongiic, our Lady’s mantle, feverfew, and 
Faith, and ^1 in small quantities except the last. 

1 2. A kind of flat-lish, prob. Platesia cynaglossus^ 
x6ix CoTGR., Pole, the Sole-fish called a Dogs-longue, or 
kind foole. x^ Motteux Rabelais tv. lx. (1737) 247 Dog's 
'I'ongue. or Kind-FooL 

POff’S-tOOtll. Also dog-tooth, [trousl. of 
med.L. dens cams.] 

1. (Now Bog’s or Dog-tooth Violet.) The Kng- 
lish name of the genus Jlrythrmium of liliaceous 
plants, esp. Ji, Dens-canis^ a garden plant with 
Slotted leaves and purple flowers, which appear 
early in spring; so called from the teeth on the 
inner segments of the perianth. 

X578 I.YTK Doiioensw. xlv. 203 Dogges tooth . .hath for the 
most pa» tc hut two Ic.iucs, speckled with great redde spoites. 
1699 Parkinson Parotlisus 104 It is most commonly call«v.l 
Demcauinm^ and.. in Knglish either Dogs tooth or 13 og.s 
tooth Violet, xBax Mrs. I,oih>on Ladies' Comp. Fl. Garden 
99 . Dog’s-tooth \» iolet . . is a pretty Imllious-itioted plant, 
with spotted leaves and [Uirple fl(iwers. 

2. A sjiecies of grass, Cynodon Daily Ion. 

Sometimes erroneously given as a name for Tritknm 

caninum (DcKi-uKASK). 

x6oo SuRKi.KT Counirie Farme 1. x. 50 He slinll. .pluc;ke 
vp from them [the vines] the grasse called dogs tooth. 1830 
Withetinsf s Prit. PI. (1837)70 Crce]iing Dog 's-ttx)th -grass. 
xWs C. K._ Homier Matt'eds Anim. Life 17 Kaniboo, to 
M'hicli are attached hnndles of fine cl(jg’s-tooth grass. 

See .also Di^o -tooth. 

Dog-tired, a. [See Doo 1 7 d.] Aa tired as 
a dog after a long chase ; extremely tired, tired out. 

z8o9-ia Mar. EnoKNyoKTii Ennui vi. Wks. 183;? VT. 47 
Wretched little dog-tired creattircs. 1813 Jank Austen 
Lett. 11 . ail It was 12 before we reached home. We were 
all dog-tired. x86x ITuohks Tom Frown at t^.tf. iii, I’m 
doe-iired of driving and doing the High Street. 
Doff*tOOth. Also dog's-tooth. 

1. A canine tooth or eye-tooth ; see Canjnk a. 2 . 

X38a [sec Doggy a. 1 1 . X55a H ui.okt, Dogges tcetii, denies 

eanini. 1594^ 'I'. B. La Primand. Fr. Aeoil. 11, t«» 5 There 
are other Iwaine on each side, commonly called dogge-teeth. 
x668 Cm.piiiTER ik. Cole Harthol. Anat. Man. iv. xii. 318 
Cutters, Dog-tcclh, and Criiulers. X731 Arhuthnot / f//- 
menis (J.), For dividing <.)f flesh, sharp-pointed or dog-teeth. 
X893 A. H. S. Lanhou Hairy Ainu iu Fezo 233 Uncovering 
their fangs or dog ti^cih. 

2. Dogdooth spar: a variety of calcareous spar, 
crystallizing in pointed scalenohedral forms. 

1798 Woodward Catal. Fossils ll. 78 'I'hcy call it Dog- 
Tooth-Spar. x8a3 li. J. Kroukc Inirod. Crystallogr, 87 
The dodec.'ihedialv.aricty of ('^rbonaie of linie, commonly 
called dog-looth sp.nr, x86o rii-rs.SR Lab. Client. IVonders 
)3 Dogtooth crystals of carbonate of lime. 

3. yirch, A pointed oniaincnt or niouliUng sug- 
jfcsting the idea of a projecting tooth, frequent in 
early niedia!val architecture. Also aftrih. 

1836 H. G. Knight Archil. Tour Normandy tgg 'I'he 
most common mouldings are the billet, .star, rope, bc.ak- 
head, dog-tooth. X85X Ku.skin Slones Fen. I. xiv, English 
dogtooth moulding, whose sharp /igrag mingles richly with 
the curved edges of the liling. Ibid. I. xx. $ 23 The four- 
sided pyramid.. is called in architecture a dogtuutli. i860 
G. E. Street in Archseol. Cant. 111 . ii6 1 he l.alfcl is 
enriched with dog-teeth. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
167 Enriched with., dogtooth oriminerit. 

4. dog's-tooth.) * A sharp steel jniiicU used 
by marble-workers ’ (Knight Diet. A/ci//.). 

6 . rttlHb, Dog tooth bit: used aa a rendering of 
L. lupatum frennmy a curb studded with jagged 
points like a wolfs teeth. 

1894 Gladstone Horace^ Odes 11 His Gallic .steed he doth 
not guide With dogtooth hit. 

Hence Doir-tooth v. trans., to decorate wdth dog- 
looth moulding ; see 3 . 

1851 Ruskin Stones Fen. I. xxiii. § 12 It might easily have 
been dogtoothed, hut the By/antine architects had not 
invented the dogtooth. 1889 J. T. f'owLER Notes on A It 
Sainfs'y Winterton ii Thetwo[coluimis]. . with dog-toothed, 
horizontal bands. 

DO|f-troe. [app. as bearing I )qg-berhies, q.v. ; 
whence called by the early herbalists dogberry-tree.\ 

1. The Common Dogwood or Wild Cornel. 

X548 Turner Names 0/ Herhes 30 Cornus. .The female is 
plcntuoiis in Knglande and the buchers make prickes of it. 
some cal it Gadrise or dog tree, 1613 Pukch as Pilgrimage 
III. xvi. 3*6 The barlce of the Cornell or dogge-tree. 

2. Locally applied to theSpindle-tree, Euonymns 
europatuSi the Polder, Samourtts nigra, and the 
Guelder-Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

1703 Thoresuv Let. to Ray (E. D. .S.), Bur-tree, an elder 
or dog-tree! Britten & UoLUiUDP/aut-n., Dog-tree 

. .(y) Enonymus enrobteus. Warw. /^xVf. App., Dog-trer, 
VUnrmnm Opulus. Warw. 

Dog-trick. ^Ohs. A lower 'scurvy* trick; 
a treacherous* or spiteful act ; an ill turn. 
c 1540 tr. PoL Verg. F.v^. Hist, (Camd. No. 36) 984 , 1 will 
VoL. III. 
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heere, In the waj* of miithe, declare a prettie dog tricke 


sundrie other dogtriws of cousenage. Xjryurn Don 
Sebast. I. i, Learn lietter manners, or 1 .shall serve you a dog- 
trick. 1803 Times in Spirit. Pub. yrnls. (1804) VII. 364 
NVho .scorns to resent that same dog-trick he play’d him. 

Dog-trot. 

1. An easy trot like th.at of a dog. 

i 1664 Butlkk Hud. 11. ii. 754 They both adv.mc’d and 
! rmlc A Dog -trot through the bawling I'rowd. 1748 Richahd- 
! SON Clarissa (1811) VII. 258, I hope that ..keeping on 
j a good round dog-trot, I shall be able to uvertake thcc. 

: 1861 C. Boner Forest Creatures a (The wild boar) setting 
off at his old dog-trot. 1868 Lo.ssing Hudson 1 1 f )ur Indian 
I took the heaviest [boat].. and with a d<^-trot bore it the 
whole distance, attrib. 1830 C. Clkhk^ 3 Courses ty Dessert 
X16 Still came on at a dog-lrot pace. 

t b. Jig. A steady or habitual course of action ; 
a habit, * way*. Obs. Cf. Jog-trot. 

^ 1690 Drvden Amphitryon iil. Wks. 1884 VII I. 54 I'll fall 
into my old <Iog-trut of lying again, if this must come of 
plain dealing. 1749 Warhdr roN Remarks Tillnrd'VPt*. 1811 
XL T52 The common dog-trot i>f infulclity and free-thinking. 

2. lit. A journey performed by dojjs on the trot. 
x8s6 Kane A ret. E.vpL II. L ta A dog-trot of near one 

hundred mites, where your dugs may drop at any monicni. 

Dog-vane. Maui. 

1. ^ A .small vaue made of Ihrc.'id, cork, .and fea- 
thers, or buntin, placed on the weather gunwale to 

I show the direction of the wind * {Sailors IVord-bh.). 
1769 FAt.cnNEK Diet. Marine (i78y), Do^A 'ane, .'t small 
jignt vane, formed of a piece of pack-thieud .almiit two firr.t 
in length. 1899 Mahrvat F. Mild/nay xw. His head turned 
I like a dog-vane in a gale of wind. 1839 (>. W. Holmes 
' Prof. Break/.-t. i, 'J’he Pjifl's judgment is a dog-vane thal 
turns with a hreaih. attrib. 1815 H. B. (jASCOioNF. Nnv. 
Fame 51 The Dog-vatie Htafl* the Quartermaster moves, 'I’he 
wind iqion the f,.ir)ioard Quarter proves. 

2. * Familiarly applied to a cockade.’ 

j 1785 Gkohk Diet. Fulgar Tongue, Dolose your dog 7 >ane, 
take the cockade out of your hat. a 1814 Diiutm Ptll Hob- 
stay, There's Nipcheese, the purser,. .The cd«ly of Fortune 
stands on a stiff l>reo7e in. And mounts, fierce as fire, a 
dog- vane in his hat. 

Doff-viol 6 t. Also dog's violet. [transl.Rot.L ] 
The common name of Viola canina and other 
scentless species of wild violet. Orijjinally merely 
a book-name ; but now in general use. 

1778 l.ir.HTFOor Flora Scot. (1789) 508 Fiola canina. 
Dog's Violet, x8ox IFithering's Brit. Plants (cd. 4) II. 257 
kliola] canina. Dog’s V'iolet. 1896 Scor e IVoodst. xxvtit. 
Mistress Alice, whom 1 thought a very snow-drou, turned 
out a dog-violet! 1870 Morkls Farthly Par. Ill, iv. 5,: 
The pale dug-viutet Late April hears. 

Do’grward, adv. («<//.) : sec -wauh. 
Dog-watek. Naitt. [Cf. Do<;-mi,krp.] The 
name given to the two short watuJies (of two hours 
each instead of four) : see iiuot. 1840 . 

1700 S. L, Ir. Frykes Foy. E. Ind. 7 Count Maurii.c’s 
Quarter hath the second Watch, and is also called the Dog- 
watch. 1836 E. Howard R. Reej r xxxii, About iw’o 
bells in the first dog-watch the firsl-liculenant dccidetl 
upon furling the iimiti-s;iU. 1840 R. H. Dana /ic/ Mast 
ill. 5 I’he watch from four to eight p.m., i.s divided into 
two half, or dog-watches, one from four to six, niid the 
other frmn six to eight. By this means they dividtj the 
twenty- four hours into seven watches in.stead of six, and 
thus shift the hours every night. 

Dog-wea^, ^ i >og. -tired. i 

1596 Shak.s. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. Gx O Master, master I ; 
hauc watcht so long, ’llmt i am dogge-wearie. 1699 R. ' 
L'Esiranck Colloq. /i>rr4W.(i7ii) 120, 1 was so Dog-weary 
of>Hling. 1895 Lockiiabt in Fam. Lett. (1894) II. ; 

3^ We are . . dog-weary every night. j 

Doff'lMrlielk. [See Whelk.] The popular name 
of univalve mollusc'i of the genus Nassa. 

1856 Itosse Marine Zool. II. 129 Nassa, Dog-whelk. 1889 j 
Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 'I’hc dog-whelk, .is likewise a great 1 
enemy to the jcocklej. 

DO|[-wllip. A whip for chastising or driving 
a dog. Cf. horsewhip, 

1563-87 FoxK.-i. 4- M. (1631) III. xii. ^yily They did whip 
him about the Market with a dogge-whip. baiting three 
cords. 1677 Marvell .Arg. New Pari. vVks. 1776 D. 
5G5 A cowardly baflled sea captain.. once whipped with 
a dog whip, attrib. 1871 'I'ennyson Last Toum. 58 H is 
vi.-.agc ribb’d. .with dogwhip- weals. 

Dog^-whipper. 

1. An official formerly employed to whip dogs 
out of a church or chapel. Locally retained, as an 
apiicllation of a sexton or beadle. 

1599 Nashk P. Penilesse'^V^ (1883-4) 127 It wore verie 
good the dogwliipner in Paulc.s would naue a rare of t his. 
1791 Audit- Bk. CJtrist'sColL in WillU Ik Clark Cambridge 
(1886) HI. 520 Paid Salmon the Dogwhhiper a year ending 
at Mich, last 1. f». o. x86o Lonsdale Gloss., Dog-whipper, 
a church beadle. 1887 KeHtish Gloss., Dor lohipper, the 
beadle of a church, whose duly it was, in former days, l»> 
whip the dogs out of church. x888 in Sheffield Gloss. 

2 . Humorously applied to a university proctor in 
allusion to his *bull-dog.s*. 

1789 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Suhj.for Paint. Wks. 1812 
II. 204 Attende d by each Dog-whipper called Proctor. 

Dotf-WOlf. [See Doo sb. 16 b.] A male wolf. 

1557 North fJwrwixm’x />«•// Pr. 114 b/2 Which y dogge 
woTle doth prouide both for the bychc and her whealpcs. 
1674 J0S.SELYN Foy. New Eng. sa When the Wolves have 
kill'd a beast, .not a Dog-Wolf amongst them offers to eat 
any of It, till the shc-Wolves have fill’d their paunches. 1787 
Phil. 'Trans. LXXVll. 255, 1 happened to see a Dog-wolf. 


DOILY. 

Dogwood (dp'gwud). [lit. 7tiood of the Doc- 

tkek, q.v.] 

1. The Wild Cornel, Cornus sanguinea, a shrub 
common in woods and hedgerows in the south of 
England, with dark red branches, gregrish-whitc 
flowers, and dark purple berries. 

[Turner calls it dogberrv tree', J.yte * Wilde Cornell tree, 
Houndes trcc^ and llounde Insrie, or Dogge berie tree, and 
the Privkc timber tree, because Butchers vse (o make 
prickvs of it ’.] 16x7 Minsheu Duetor Ling., The Dogges 
tree, dogge-wood, or wilde cherrio tree, which Butchers 
make firickcs of. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Su//. xv. Cornus, 
The dogwood, or dogberry-tree. ^ x 8 a 4 AIiss Mitfoud 
Fillage Scr. 1.(1861)21 Promontories of dog-woo<l. 1859 
W, S. C01.E.MAN iCoodlands (1862) 124 The Dogwood, or 
Wild Cornel. 

b. Applied to other species of the genus Cornus ; 
tf.f/., in N. America, to C, Jlorida, a tree bearing 
large white or pink flowers, and scarlet berries. 

1676 T. Glover Aiy. of J’irgiuia in Phil. 7 ’m«.r. XI. 628. 
x6m /' 4 /y. Trans. XXL 437 We have also plenty of Pine, 
mid Dog-wood, which i.s a fine Flower-beat ing-'I'i ec. 1859 
Longf. Hyperion 11. i, The d'-'g-woixl, robed in the white of 
its own pure blossom!;. 1877 W. Matihfw.s Efhnorr. 
Ifidatsa 27 'rhe.se Iiidi.’ins seldom ii.se tobacco alone, Init 
mix it with the diti-.d inner haik of one or more species of 
tlogwiXid, Cornus stolou(fera and C. serieea. 

2. Ap]>licd to various other shrubs and trees, a. 
In Jamaica, various species of /^scidia, a genus of 
leguminous trees ; in New South Wales, a Icgiimi* 
nous shrub, Jarksonia scoparia in Tasmania, the 
shrub or sm.all tree fiedfordia salkina ( N.O. Com- 
positsy). b. Locally aiul improperly applied in 
England to ihe Spindle-true, Alder Buckthorn, Bird- 
Cherry, Guclilur Uo.Ne, and Woody Nightshade. 
(Britten & Holland.) C. With defining words: 
Blaok Dogwood, Bird-Cherry, Alder Buckthorn, 
and Pisddia carthagiuensis. Poiflon Dogwood, 
the Poi.son Sumach of N. America {Eh us venenateP). 
Pond Dogwood, Cephalanthus Oiddentalis of 
Louisiana (Miller /Vaui-n.). Btriped Dogwood, 
Acer pen nsylvanicum. Wbito Dogwood, Ciucldcr- 
kose and Pisddia Krythrina. 

X79S Sloane Jamaica II. 27 s Another .sort of fishing they 
had w'ith the bark of the tivc called Dogwood \Pisi:idia 
Frythrina], which heini; hriiised and put into xtanding 
waters, .intoxicated [the fishcsl 1B38 I.oudon Arboretum 

. .r - I- A. I. r., ...Il — I I t — 


I Uogwoot, 

decoction" of its leaves was used to wash ilogs, to free them 
from vermin. X847I ^FiCHHAunr Jrnl. i. 11 Ironhaik ridges 


496 F.nonymus F.nropscns . . ll is c.dlcd Dogwood, be(:an>e a 

" ’ * ‘ * ' 

^ ^ Igcs 

here and there, .with dogwood (J.ii'ksonia). diveisified the 
Kameness. 1866 T reus. Bot. 132 B[edfordia\ salkina, the 
Dogwotwl of 'I'lismania, has heatiltfully marked wrxxl, siiic- 
able for cabinet-work. 1867 / 're's Diet. Arts (1875)11. 764 

■ arc black alder, 


'fhe woods yielding good powder uharcoals a 
poplar, .spindle tree, black dogwood, and t:hi.-siniit. 1878 
IIkittkn & Holland I'lant-n., Dogwood .. (j) Rhamnus 
Frangula. 'I'he ‘dogwood ' used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder is produced by this sliriih. Hants. 

3. The wood of any of these; esp. that of Cornus 
sauguinca, which is close and smooth-grained. 

1664 Evelyn 1. xx. (1729) loB Wild-rornel, or Dog- 

wocxl, good to make Mill-Cogs, Pe.stles, Bohins for llone- 
lace, Spokes fur Wheels, fkc. 1696 L ond. Gaz. No. 32rj6/4 
Angle-Rods nuadc of F^^rcign Dugwoo;i. 1859 FAiMHoLr 
’Tobacco (187O) lyv 'I’he tube is of dogwoorl such as butcher's 
skcw’crs are made of. 1875 Ure's t)itt. .Arts II. 69 Dog- 
snood, cornus sanguinea . splintitrs of this wood are 

used by the watch-maker for cleaning out the pivot-holes of 
watches, and by the optician for cleaning deeply-seated 
small lenses. Its peculiarity is that it is remarkably free 
from silux. Touthpii ks are also manuractiircd from dog- 
wood, 1867, X876 [see 2j. 

4, attrib. 

1707 Sloank Jamaica I.jp. xii, Negroes take ihein [fish] 
by intoxicating them with Dogwood bark. 1769 W. .Stork 
Acc, E. Florida 46 'I’he asli, Iwust, and dog-wood-trees arc 
liere in abundaiiLe. 1875 / ^re’s Dh t. A rts 1 1 . 6y Dog wood 
Bark, the !>aik of the Cornn.\' Jlorida . . much used in the 
Unit^ .Stains as a stibstiluie for Peruvian hark. 

Dohter, -or, -ur, obs, forms of Daim.iiteu. 
Doil(e, obs. var. of j/l-, j;riei, moiiniing. 
Doaed,doilt(doild,(loilt ',///. tf. .SV. Also 
{north, dial.) deylVl, deylt. [cf. J^olil] Stupid ; 
foolish, crazed ; affected in mind. 

1513 Douglas ZF.neis viii. vt. 16 As thir bcislk or the 
donlii as, 'I hair fuid of trr is did in wrnldis fet. x6o6 Birnik 
Kirkdiuriall 34 D was long held as indifferent 

ill the doyidii dayes. 1659 ^ Physkk 23 Wh«;n 

I he body bccaiiies heavy, I.azy and dolled. 1786 Burns 
Scotch think xv, Muny a })Oor, doylt, drukeii hash. 18x4 
.Scott IFasf, xxx, Yc doil'd dotard. 

Hence DoiTednest, stupidity, dullness. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisins* Catech., Cert. Deuot Prayers 23 
0 God, mak me Jauly without feignednes, mirric wdthoui 
li^itnns, grave without duildcnes. 

Doilml, obs. form of Doleful. 

Doily I doi'li), sb. or a. Also doiloy, doyly, 
-ley, erroft. d*Oylo; , d'oylie. [from personal 
sui ri.aiiic Doiley or Doyley. 

17x9 BuiiGELL sped. No. 283 f 18 'Fhe famous Doily Is 
Hi ill fresh in every one’s Memory, who r,Tir.cd a Fortune by 
finding out Mtiterials for such .Stuffs as might at once l>c 
cheap and genteel. 1797 .Sir H. Sloank in Phit. Trans. 
XXXIV. 222 Mr. Doyly, (who watt a great searcher after 
Curiosities, .inti gave Name to a son of Stuffs worn in 
Summer). 1750-1800 Peoge MS. Note (Skent, Philol. 
Trans. 1885, 911 Doyley kepi a Linnen-<lraper*.s shop in the 
.Strand, a little West of Catherine Street.] 

74* 
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DOLE. 


BOINO. 

1 1. at/rilf. or (uij\ 'I'bc ii.'imc of a woollen stuff, ■ 
‘at once cheap and genteel introduced for summer 
wear in the latter jiart of the I7lh c. Oh. j 

1678 f»Hvr>KN Khuf Kt'i'Ju r iv. i, Some Doily Pctlicoals 
afid Manto's wr have. Lond. Gaz. No. A sad 

colour Doyly DniKKCl new Coat. 171* AKUirrnNOT Johtt 
/.’////i. vi, His children were reduced hom rich silks to Doily 
stuff.. 1713 Ado/son Guardiatt No. loa p a Summer has 
oftfvn cnuijlit me in my Drap de Berry, and winter in niy 
Doily suit. 1714 Oay Trivia\. 43 Now in thy trunk the 
D'oify Imhit fold, ’I'ltc silken drugget ill can fence the cold. 

2. sb. (Originally Doily-napkinO A small or- 
n.imental napkin used at dessert. 

1711 SwI^‘T Jntl,^ to Sh’lla *3 Apr., After dinner we had 
coarse lluiley-napkins, fringed at each end. upon the table 
i.^ lirink with. X78S--9S Wolcott (P. Pinilar) Lousiatf it. 
Wks. I. 243 Who aares with Doylies des’peratc war to w.'ig^. 
1748 Gentl. Mitg. LXVIll. 11. 755/2 Thus also the small 
tai>le napkin called a D'Oykj^. xtea S. RoiiKKsin Clayden 
Early l.ife (1887) 437 After dinner tin Parisl she threw about 
her some ugly and dirty English doyleys. which she also 
explained as the English fashion, and of which 1 felt quite 
u-hamed. x8m Ht. Mautinkau AutoHog. (1877) I. 68, 

1 had been picKing at the fringe of my doily. 

Doing tdw lij), 7}bl. sb. [f. Do V. t -ING 

1. The action of the verb Do ; action, proceeding, 
conduct ; performance or execution of something. 

c X3S5 Song Mercy xag in R. R. (1862^ 122 In vre doinge. 
ri4«> Fortkscub Abs. <V A/w. Mon. ix. This tnancr oft* 
doynge hath be so oftc practised, n 1533 l*'^- Bkrnf.rs 
Hhoh c. 327 In the doynge is all the nutcr. 1639 Z. Bovn 
Zion's Fimvers (1855) Inirod. 40 It shall not be called your 
. . doeing, what shall be done . . by anot licr. xyu Wui.laktun 
Relig. Nat. iv. 6a The faculties.. necessary to the doing of 
any thing. X84S Tunnyson St. .Siineon Styiites lai 'Tis 
their own doing ; this is none of mine, 
b. euplum. Copulation. 

160X SiiAKS. Airs Well 11. iii. /(X637 B. Jon.son tr. 

Fragm. Peiron. Arbiter Wks. (Rtidg.) 740. 1675 Cotton 

.Scoffer .Sco/t 117. 1869 Haxi.itt Rag. /Vo?'. 105. 

2. That which is done ; a deed, .net, action, per- 
form.nnce, transaction, proceeding, piece of business. 
Usually (now always) in fl. 

App. little used in i8th c. ; Johnson says ‘ now only used 
in a mdicnius sense, or in low, mean iaiiguagu '. 

(. 1385 triiAi;ci..R A. G. IF. 1681 Lucretiti, 'I'h' exilynge of 
kynges Of Rome for here oriblc doinges. 1440 J. Shirlf.v 
Deihe A'. James (i 3 i 8 ) 21 That horribile doyng and faite. . 
at th.atj the said trnitours haddc done. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Hk. Com. Prayer^ Morning Prayer^ ’J'hat al our doinges 
may be ordred Ijy thy goucrnauncc. 1603 Shak.s. Mens, for 
il/. IV. i. 63 Volumes of report Run. . Vpon thy doings. x 5 ii 
PiiHi.K Prat'. XX. 1 1 Even a child i.s known by hts doings, 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 720 A Reverend Sire . .01 thir doing.s great 
dislike declar’d. X799 J . J KsCorr. ^ Pafiers(i 9 g i) I V. a.sgt )ur 
conversation here turns so much on (Ireat Britain .and (.as 
some phrase it) her «loingft. x8i6 .Scott Ant it/, xlii, V'ou'll 
<io this poor ruined family the best day’s doing that has 
been done them since Redhand’s days. 1815 ColrkiuuI': 
Lett. CoH 7 ‘ers. et/. II. 212 My thoughts, washes, .an«l 
prayer, follow you in all your doings and strivings. 

3. with adverbs or ailvcr])ial phrases ; .see Do v. 

c 1^0 Hamkh.k Prote Tr. 12 Consailc cs doynge awayeof 
worldes rcchcs, and of all delyles of al) thyngcz mane 
may lie tagyld with. 1483 Cath. Angl. 103/1 A Doynge 
Welle, hentjieeni in. 1814 Coi_ IIawkkm Diary fT8<>3) 1 , 122 
The house was shabby for want of new doing up. 

Doing (d// ii)), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. f -INO 2 .] 
That docs, acts, performs, etc. ( see Do v.) ; .^pec. 
actively engaged or occupied, busy ; energetic. 

11576 E LV-Sixs*. Panobl. Rpisl. 308 One while i wil be 
dooing with this liooke, another while with that. xS9x 
Percivai.i. .Sp. Dict.f RelmcltOf cavallo w/wf/Zn, ,a lustie 
duing^ horse. X646 Br. Maxweli. Rntdcn fssachar in 
/V/iw/.r< T7o8)II. 273 The active and doing men. 179* T.n, 
tlRRNvii.LK in Lccky Rvg. in i%th C. (1887) VI, 54 All 
that the most doing t Jovernment could do in twenty years. 

t Dois. Obs. [app. related to early mod.Du, 
docsen to strike with ftirce and noise : cf. Du.sn.] 
Shock (of bodies meeting) ; crash. 

*535 Strwart Cron. Scot. (1856) II. 118 With sic _anc. 
dots togidder that ihu draif, (^uhill all their scheildis into 
pcci.s raif. 

Doit (doit\ Also 7 doite, doyt. [a. early 
mod.Du. MDu. also duyi^ deuyi, doyt^deyt\ 

whence also (ler. deut. Of uncertain derivation, 
Kluge and Franck identify it with Norse fveit 
piece cut off, small piece of land, a unit of weight, 
a small coin, f. fvifa to cut.] 

I. A small Dutch coin formerly in use, the eighth 
part of a stiver, or the half of an Kngli.sh farthing : 
hence (chiefly in negative phrases) as the type of 
a very small or trifling sum. (Cf. Denier 3.) 

Alsocallcdyc/VXv/x or Dookin (q.v.) ; it had illegal currency 
in England in the 15th c. It was nroh. originally of silver, 
and .Titerwartls of hrtse silver; ftn.aliy it was of copper. 

1594 Nashk Unfort. Trai.', 5 The pore man niighl haue 
his moderate draught.. for his doit or his daiidijjrat. x6xo 
SiiAKS. Temp. 11. ii. 33 They will not giue a doit to relieue 
a lame Begger. X630 j. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. Aaiij a/i 
(Slaiif.) rhey are monstrous thriuvrs, Not like the Dutch- 
men ill base Doyts and Stiuers. ^ X638 Bf. Sanderson .Vrr;;/. 

II. 104 We disburs’d not a mite, not a doyt towards it. 
«755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV,. 924, I print for profit, with- 
out which, reputation is not worth a doit. 1784 Cowpkr 

x8so C'ari.yi.k Eatter-d. P. ii. (1872J 72 Every 
.will have to lie settled one uay. 
b. Transferred various small coins. 

* 1 *? fb. Rec, in Cramond Ann. Banff II. 

^r, lettered bodies 9. it. 8. X744 

iota. 159 The I hesaurer (.aunot get disposed of the doits 
belonging tu theCba^wl. x88a Bithrll Conntingho. Diet, 


(i8(>3> ioo Doit, a Uindoslan copper coin, 120 to a rupee. 
1893 C'ramond Ann. Banff \\, 158 The doits on hand in 
1739 were sold for £, 13 i8r. Sc., and in 1743 the discount on 
dolts, .at four for a halfpenny amounted to;C7 51. Sc. 

2. tramf. and A very small piece or part of 
anything ; tdsol, a very little, a bit, a jot ; esp. in 
phr. not to care a thii. 

x66o Flshkk Rnstkks A/artn Wks. (1679) 341 Many Holy 
Prophets Writings are lost, but not .t Doit of the Doctriin-, 
1695 CoNGRKVK J.ooe/or L. 111. V, He docs not care a doit 
for your |)erson. a 1734 North Rxam. 1. ii. § 83 (17401 74 
No Doit of that appears from him. x8^ Mrs. Caklvi.k 
Lett. II. (>4 ,^K if anybody out of the family of Friends 
cared a doit about W. Penn. 

Doiiie^a' ^c. [Of uncertain origin : perh. a 
variant of Doteii. As the <w*, however, is here a true 
diphthong, the form is to be distinguished from 
Sc. words in which oi wa.s merely a fashion of 
spelling long r/.] 

Having the faculties imj^aired, esp. by age. 
rx4a5 Wvntoun Cron. v. xii. 4041 The doyt yd qwennys 
off that land. 15.. Dunbars Tna mariit Wenten 577 ; 
(Jam.) Full doitit w.is his heid b^. T.S. ed. reads dotiti. 
a 1605 i*oi.wAHT Fly ting ‘to. Montgomerie 36 At mens com* ; 
maud that bikes ingyne, Qiihilkc, dm'tted dyvours ! gart j 
thee dyle them. 1787 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 144 Fit only for j 
a doited monkish race. 18x3 La.mi» Rita Ser. 11. N. Years \ 
Coming of Age, Which plainly shewed her old head to be i 
little licttcr than cr.azcd and doited. 1895 Scott Ram. ! 
Lett. 11 Oct. (1894) 11 . 351 pid friends left in the bloom of l 
youth have . . become . . doited old bodies. j 

Doitkin : see Dodkin. i 

Dokan, -en, obs. forms of Docken. | 

Doke (d^’‘k). Now only r/itf/. Also 7-8 doak. ! 
[perh. originally dolh^ var. of Dalk Dawk i : cf. ! 
KFris . dblke small hollow, dimple ; see also Dole.] ! 
A hollow, depression ; a dint ; a dimple. I 

x6x 5 (’kOOKK Body of Man 621 The dokc or dimple in the ‘ 
ini<Idcst of the chitt. 1674 Ray S. ^ E. C. Words 64 Dole, j 
a <lccp Dint or furrow. 1674 N. Faiui ax Bulk 6- Seh. 130 j 
His two forefeet, which he bad thrust *.0 into the soft of ht*r ; 
sides, as to make two deep doaks there. 1705 Land. Ga'.. ! 
No. 4156/4 Stolen, .a. .Mare, .with a Doke in her Skull I 
over her right Eyebrow four itiches long. td 66 Spectator ^lo [ 
Jan. 79 The Utile dokc in the end of the nose. : 

Doke, obs. form of Duck, Duke. 

Doket, obs. form of Docket, Ducat. 

Doke*tio, Do*ketism, etc., forms preferred by : 
some to Docettc, Docktimm, etc., as truer phonetic I 
rc)>rcsentatives of the Greek. See K. | 

1877 Kaiue Comm. Thess. 140 The aj»ostle had his eye on I 
Dokctic views. 188a ('avk h Banks tr. Domer's Chr. j 
Doctr. III. 206 The finest form of Doketism. x88a“3 ' 
.ScHAriJ Encycl. Rclig. Ktmol. I. 445 The dokftistlc | 
(inostics. , 

DokimastiCi -asy, var. ff. Dooimartto, -asv, | 
Dol, obs. form of Dal, Dole, Dull. 
Do*iabrate» < 7 . Dot. [f. L. doldbra (see next) + ' 
-.\TK “.] «])0LABR1P0HM. Syd, SOC. I.eX. I 

tDola'bre. Obs. rare. [ad. mattock, | 

pick.ix, f. doldre to chip, hew ; prob. immediately | 
from an identical OF. form.] An adze. i 

1474 Caxton Chesse ni. it. Evjb, 1 ’he carpenters ben j 
sigiicfyed by the dolabrc or squyer. I 

Dolabriform ^blnebrifpim), a. \i.^..doW>ra | 
pickax + forma sltape, form : cf. F. dolabriformc,'] , 
Ax*shapcd, cleaver-shaped; in Bot. applied to 
fleshy leaves having one side thick and straight, 
the other sharp and convex, as in Mesemhryanthc- 
mum dolabHjorme. Also, in Entom., to joints of 
antenn;c or other parts of a similar form. 

*753 t-HAMBFRS Cycl. Supp., Botany Tab. a Distinctions j 
of the Leaves. .Dolabriform. Paniologia, Dolabriform ; 
..in botany, an axe or hatchet-sbaped leaf. .Compressed, | 
roundish, ontiisc. .with a sharp edge, roundish below. xBa8 ; 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11 . 394 Palpi . . terminated by ! 
n dolabrirqrtii joint. 1843 Humthrkvs AV/L Moths 11 . 119 ! 
Wings.. with broad black fasria.. which extends. .as far as 
the middle of the wing, where it is dolabriform. 

fDola'tion. Obs. rarc -\ [n. of action f. L. 
doldre to hew,] Smoothing with an adze. 

X656 Blount G 1 .i Dotation, a sinoothiiig or making even. 

Doloan (dp*lkan). [f. It. doke sweet: cf. It. 
dokiam^ A kind of organ stop (see quots.). 

*85* J. J. Seidel Organ 20 Stops , . made wider at the 
upper end than the lower, as is the case with the. .Dolcau. 
1877 HoI'Kins & Rimbaijlt The Organ (cd. 3) 11 . xxii. 137 
Dufean . . is a manual stop of 3 feet, the pities of which are 
of larger diameter at the top than at the bottom, producing 
a veiy ,Tgrec.Tble tone. 

ii Doloe far niente far nie’nt^). [it. ; 

*= * sweet doing nothing Delightful idleness. 

18x4 Bvmon in Moore Ltfe (18^39) III. 100 (Stnnf.) Making 
the most of the ‘dolce far niente’ [at Hastings], x^ 
Longe. in Life (1891) I. 187 It is there, .that tire dolce far 
niente of a .summer evening is most heavenly. 1883 W, II. 
Russell in 19/A Cent. Sept. 490 That form of the dolce far 
niente which is termed meditation. 

attrih. 1865 H. Kingsley Hillyars <}• Burtons i, His 
dolce far niente, insolent manner. 

Dolcinist, -ite : see Dulcinist. 
t Dold, ppl. a. Obs, [perh. orig. pa. pple. of 
*dol-en, var. of dulFen, Dull v. : cL (JE. dol adj., 
dull, foolish, stupid; also Sc. dcnvdf Dow zt.8] 
Stupid, inert, as tnrough old age, cold, etc. 

c 1480 Tosuneley Mysi. 27 {Noe) Hit is w-onder that I last 
sich an old dote Allc dold [rime old], /bid, 98 {Shepherd 1 


in field by night) What the‘.;e wc-ilirs ar cold, and 1 am 
ylle happj-d ; 1 am ncrc hnnde dold, so long have 1 nappyd. 

Doldram (tif^ ldri^m). Usually in pi. doldrume. 
[app. in its origin a slang term, prob. a dcriv. of 
prec., or of dol. Dull. For the form cf. t antrum. '\ 
+ 1. slang. A dullard; a dull, drotvsy, or sluggish 
fellow. Ohs. 

x8xa Examiner ^ Sept. 571/1 A dohlrum is, we believe, 
the cant word for a lung .sk(*per. 1894 Scott Let. to Son 
Oct. in Lockhart, I hope you will make your way to the 
clever fellowK and not put up with Doldrums, [a 1840 Bar- 
iiAM Ingot, {.eg, Ro 7 v in Omnibus 1 Doldrum the 
Manager .sits in oi.s chair.] 

2. pi. The doldrums, 

a. A condition of dullness or drowsiness; 
dumps, low spirits, depression. 

xBxx Morning Herald 13 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. 
(18121 XV. 175, I am now in the dukinims; but when I get 
Itcttur, 1 will send ytxx [elc. 1 . 1835 Mahkyat Jat. Faithf 

xi, ‘Come, father, old Dictionary is in the doldrums; 
rouse him up with another st.Tvc.’ x86a Athenrum 30 
Aug. 266 A glass of brandy*and*watcr is a panacea for the 
doldrums. 1886 C. Keknk Let. in G. S. I^y.'trd Life xi. 
(1892) 363 The great thing is to evade ‘the Doldrums'. 

b. The condition of a ship in which, cither from 
calms, or from baffling winds, she makes no head- 
way ; a becalmed state. 

I8)^ Bvron Island 11. xxi. From the bluff head where 
I watch’d to-day, I saw her in the doldrums ; for the wind 
Was light and baffling. i8« Marrvat P. Simple xliii, 
As we r-Tii along the const, fiR-Tceived .i vcsstrl under the 
high land in what the sailors called the doldrums', this is, 
rdinost bec.'dmed, or her sails flapping about in every 
ilircction with tlie eddying winds. 

fg. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 16 Feb. 10 The ship of 
Slate has csc.Tped the torn.'ido, but seems becalmed ui a 
kind of political and (inancini doldrums. x8q5 Sir I'. 
SurnKRLASL) in ll'esfm. Ga::. 11 July 1/3 At the present 
moment the trade appears to Im; in the doldrums. 

C. An intellectually non-plnssed condition. 

1871 G. MiittEiuTn //. Richmond xxvii, My wits are in 
the cluldnims. 1878 J. R._ O’Fi.anagan Irish Bar (1879) 
142 The ('ittinsellor's <]iiestions put him in a doldrum. 

3. tramf A region in which sliips .ire specially 
liable lo be becalmed ; spec. {lujuatorial dol- 
drums), the region of calms and light baffling 
winds near the equator, where the trade winds meet 
and neutralize each other. 

(Apparently duo to a misunderstanding of the phrase *in 
the doldrums', the state being taken as a Inc.ilit}'.) 

*655 Maiirv Geog. Sea x. §583 The ‘equatorial 

doldrums ’ is .mother of tliese calm places. Besides being 
a region of calms and baffling wiiuU, it is a region noted for 
its rains 1883 E. F, Knight f.Vw/jr ^rt/cw (1K87) 26 The 
sultry doldnims, where..! ship may He for weeks.. a region 
of unbearable c.i1m, broken occasionally by violent squalls. 

Dole (df^'di, j//.l Forms: 1 ddl, 2-4 dai(e, 3 
dol, 4-6 dool(o, 5 doylle, dooll, 6 ..SV. daill, C -7 
doal(e, dolo. [OE. ddl, a parallel form to 
dal whicii gives Deal sb.^ In senses 5 - 7 , used as 
n. of action from DEAii v. See also Dale 2 .] 

1 1. The state of lieing divided ; division. Obs. 

c 1000 iEi.KKic E.Viui. viii. 23 I c sette dal betwu.v bin folc 
& min folc. cxiys Passion Our Lard 446 in O, K.Misc. 
50 Hi noldcn kcr-uf mnkie nones cunnes dol. 1.' 1340 Cursor 
Al. 93521 (Trin.> pci arc in onehede so in dole. 

1 2. A part or division of a whole ; a portion ; 
«Dkat. .tA.* I. bh. 

a xonoGuthlac (Or.) 25 Is)>es middan-scard dalum Xcdmled. 
<rxx75 i.anih, Horn. 47 Heo heo dal neoniiiide oilieofenc 
riches blisse. rxtoo Okmin 8266 Sihpenn wnss pc kinedom 
O fomvre daless d;dedd. a 2995 Ancr. K, 10 pe latere dole 
of hi.s sawe. liinpcfl to rcchiscs ; vor per beoS two dolcn to 
two mancrc of men pel beod of religiun. c laso Ccn. A'.r. 
151 On four doles dcleti he Se xer. 13.. £. E. Allii. P. 
B. 2x6 per he tynl pe tyl>i* dool of his tour r\-che. a X400-50 
Alexander 3844 As pai pe forthing-dolc had of pe flode 
past. 1573 Tusskr Itnsh. xlviii. (1878) 104 Amongst those 
same hillock-S deuide them by doles. 

b. Minins. A portion of ore ; see quots. 

1893 Crabu Technol. Diet., (Min.), a pile of ore for 
sale. 1874 J. H. C.'oLLiN.s Metal Mining ii» 'I'ho piles or 
doles belonging to the different parties. 1880 W. Comut. 
Gloss., Dole, a narcel of copper ore ; a share in a mine ; 
mine dues. ‘ What dole do you |>uy ? ' 

t c. A portion of a common or undivided field ; 
«Dale- I. Obs. 

XU3 Fitziierd. Surv. 47 They [meadows] ought to be well 
stak (3 bytwene euery mannes dole. x6xx Manch. Crt. 
Lett Rec. (1885) XI. 263 One Borne and a doale of Lande. 
1787 W. Marshall 11 . to To cut and burn ant-hills 

off a dole belonging to nis farm, upon a common. 

d. A portion (conventionally fixed) for sale; 
a ‘ lot *, 

1887 Doncaster TradesmatPs Advi. Bill, We shall dear 
out several hundred doles of superior Wakefield Worsted at 
9M and xt^d per dole. 

3. A part allotted or apportioned to one, or be- 
longing to one by right ; share, portion, lot. arch, 
a MMM$ St. Marher. 92 Ne .schaltu habben wiS me dale of 
heouene riche, a xaao UreUun 150 in CoU. Horn, ioq pu 
schalt me a ueir dol of heouericne blisse. c 1395 Lhron. 
Eng, 414 in Ritson Meir. Rom, 11 . 287 Made al Englond 
yhol Falle to ys oune dol. xa. . E. E. Allit. ^9, 1 . . 
dy^t drwry per*inn^ doole alpcr-swelte.sl. 15^ Fokrkst 
Pleas. Poesye 649 O Nobul thyngc bclongethe to youre 
Doole {rime soufe]. x6oi Shaks. Alls Well II. ill. 176 
What great creation, and what dole of honour Flics where 
you bid it. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 972 Our measure and 
dole is given unto us. 187* Tennyson Last Tournament 
556 Hath not our great Queen My dole of beauty trebled? 
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4 . Portion or lot (in life) ; fate, dcsliny : chiefly 
in proverbial phr. Happy man he his dole. arch. 

?«iaoo Pari. Byrdes 17^ in Ha/l. F.. P, P. III. 176, I 
woulde the haukc brake hjs neckc, Or (were] I rought vnlo 
^ome myschcuouii dale {rime talc]. x5Aa J. H kywouo Pr&v. 
')* (1867) Happy man happy dole, so auy sycke 

and hole, xm Shaks. x Hen. JV, ii. li. 79 Happy man be 
his dole, say f: euery man to hi.s Ijusincsse. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. iii. 678 I^t us that are unhurt and whole Fall on, 
and happy Man be*s Dole. 1803 W. S. Kosk Amadis 90 
DfMlh be his dole who worst maintains the strife. xSw 
Southey Doctor V. 147 Happy man would be his dofe, 
who, when he had made up his mind [etc.]. 

5 . Dealing out or uistribution of gifts ; esp. of 
food or money given in charity. 

cxwo$ Lav. 19646 Six cnihte.s..gan to i>as kinges dale, 
.swulc beo weoren vn-hale. lagy K. Glduc. <1734) 165 
Messagers in pouere monne wede, pat at doles in )>e court 
her mete myd okere bede. c 1449 Pelock Kefir. 111. xv. 375 
Of the ouerjilus make doole to utherc. x6m Sanukkson 
13 Serm. (1637) f 5 o The Gifts here spoken of arc distributed 
as it were by doalc. x6^ Milton Hireliuf^s Wks. (1S51) 
388 As he di.spcn.ses it m his Sunday Dole. 1778 Fne. 
Gazetteer (ed. a', Stretham^ Surry, .has a charity-school, 
and a dole every Sunday, of ai two penny loaves. 1878 
Browning I.a .Saisias 59 Pleasures stinted in the dole. 

fb. Dealing, distribution, delivery (of blows, 
death). Ohs. 

a I 5 as(ec 1 . Pynson)i'/V Beucs (1885) 48 «<»/«.•, AI they sayde, 
seke and hole, That they had ben at Beuys dole. 1587 Fleming 
Coutu. Hoiinshed 111 . 1321/2 They .. foucht couragiouslie, 
as if the Greeks and Troiaii.s had dealt Uteir deadlie dole. 

Shaks. a Hen. IV. i. i. 169 That in the dole of 
bTowe.s your Son might drop. i6ax Fletcher lal. Prin- 
cess IV. ii. Dealing Targe doles of death, xdyx Milton 
Samstm 1539 What if . . He now be dealing dcilc .’imong 
his foes? 

0 . That which is distributed or doled out ; esp, a 
gift of food or money made in charity, lienee, 
a portion sparingly doled out. 

136a Langl. P. pi. a. 111. 63 Whon 3c ^inen doles. 1480 
Caxton Ckron. Eu^. tcxlvi, (1.182) 311 A dole to ponre 
pepleuf vi shyllyiiges viii pens to he dclyd pony incle. 1566 
R. Migiiells in Suckling Sujffo/k (1847) 'I'licrc was 
tythe of fysche called Christs dole, paid in this manner : 
vidlS of every fislier boat going to ihe sea, half a dole. 
1635 R. Bolton Com/. Affl. Consc. n i. 396 Rich men c.ai,t 
into the Treasury large Dulc.s, and royull uflering.s. 1793 
Hurkk Rem. Policy Allies Wks. VII. 136 At Paris. .the 
bread they buy is a daily dole. x86a Mcuivalk A’w/. Emfi. 
(1871) V. xl. 55 Kecipieiils of the ordinary dole of grain. 
*«94 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Jaii. 59/4 Not a penny of it 
Was distributed until November i, and then only in doles 
and driblet.s. 

tb. Reward given to hounds. Obs. 

X576 Tuhbkrv. Venerie 1x4 The houndes must be rewarded 
with the Bowels, the bloucl and the feete. .it is not called a 
rewarde but a dole. x6U K. Holme .Irmoury 11. 187/2 
Dole is the reward of a Roe- Buck, given to the liounds. 

O. transf. nndyl^»'. 

1644 Milton Afiol, Smect. i. Wks. (18^7) 85/1 Who made 
yon the busy almoner to rleal about tins dole of laughter 
and reprehension ? X844 Browning Vision Poets 

eexvi. Poems 1850 I. 232 Hand-.service, to receive world's 
dole. 

t 7 . Dealing, intercourse ; = Dale 2 3. Obs. 

w x^^ Cursor M. 683 HVin.) pc.se bcestis were so ineke In 
dole Wipouten hurtyng pci ijcodcn hole. x54jt Coveroalk, 
etc. Erasm. Par. x Peter iii. 7 Yf bothe parties . . refiaync 
from budyly doalc. X56X Child Marriages (1897) 9 He had 
ncuer any Carnall dole with her. 

8. atlrib. and Cornb.^ as in dole-bag^ -beery -cup, 
-penny y -silver \ dole-fish (see qiiot. 1641); dole- 
land, -meadow, -moor, a piece of common 
land, moor, etc. in which various persons have 
portions indicated by landmarks, but not divided 
off ; dolesman, -woman, a man or woman who 
receives a dole ; dole-window, a window at which 
doles were distributed. 

x6xo B. Jonson/IAA. i. i, .Sell the *dolc-beereto aciua-vila; 
men. xS»3 J. Higins ir. Junius' Nomem ltUor Pain 
fCrtumosue, ‘dole-lircad. a X658 Bhomk City IVit iv. iv. 
Wks. 1873 1 . 3^2 Five pound in dole bread. ax&M hiRK. 
Bray warUigh xiii, lie . . received the customary fee, and 
having drunk what wa.s called a * "dole cup' of excellent 
waters, returned home. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 4 S » 
No. .person, .shall, .hie any dole or dooles of any of the 
iiiaryncni of any of the seid shyppe or shippes, called the 
maryners "Dole fy.sKhe. 1641 Tenues dc la LeyioS Dole-fish 
seemeth to bee those fishes which the fisher-men ycerly 
employed in the North seas, doe of cu.slotne receive for 
their allowance. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. ^7 
The plots of field are often parcelled out liko *dole-Iand5 in 
petty compartments. x88x Times yt Mar. 11/4 The trustees, 
the ^dolesmen, and thcMolcswomcn might be a small group 
of old faces well known to one another. vje6 Diet. Rust. 
(ed, 3) S.V. *DolC‘Afeadow, a Meadow wherein several Per- 
sons have a share. 1835 -7 Hone Every-Day Bk. n.918 
The two large pieces of common land called "Dolemoors. 
Ibid. 921 The M.Trk.s for allotting Dolmoors. x686 Plot 
Stajfordsk. 31^ This *dole-pcnny is . . given to all persons 
then residing in the parish. 1579 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (18x4) 
169 (Jam.) All handis, annucllis, obitis, '^daill siluer, mailis, 
rends, etc. 1859 Turner Dom. Archit, III. it. vii. 314 
In the hall, .is a low side window, called a *polc window, 
formerly used for distributing alms. 

Bole. dOOlf dnla arch, and 

dial. Forms : a. 3-4 deol, del, (3 deil, 4 diol, 
dyel), 4-5 deel, dele, (doyl(le); 3-5 doel, 
(5 doell) ; 3-5 dol, (4-5 doul, 5 doll), 4-9 dool, 
dole, (4-7 doole,6 doalvo, 7 dowle) ; 4doil, 4<-5 
doile, doyl, doyll, 5 doylle ; 7. 4 duel, dul, 4 9 
dulo, 4-5 duyl, 5 Se, dwle, d-7 dulle, duill ; 0 


deul, 6-7 dewle, 7-8 .SV. deule; 6 . 5 duyel, 
dueyl, deuel, 6-7 dueil. [a. OF. doel (iith c.), 
duel (12 14th c.), deol y diol y dial y did , del (13th c.), 
doly duly deul (14th c.), duily dueil (i6-i7th c.), 
mod.F. deuil :<-late L. dolium grief. The manifold 
forms of the OF. word are reflected in Middle Eng- 
lish. The deol type, which first prevailed, and was 
at leni^h reduced to dely became obs. before 1500. 
The dol. dole form survived in English till the 16th 
c., and its normal representative in modem English 
is dool ; but the word became to a great extent ob- 
solete by 1600, and some of its modem revivers have 
preferred the ME. spelling dole. It has always been 
retained in Sc., where it is now regularly dt 7 l, dul, 
variously spelt dooly duily dule ; dule also occurred 
in English from T4th to 16th c., and is used in pre- 
ference to dole or dool by some modem poets. In 
addition to these derivatives from OF., the forms 
duyely dueyl, deuel y dueil y imitating later French 
types, occur from Caxton onwards.) 

1. (irief, sorrow, mental distress. 

a. c 1390 S. Eug. Leg. 1 . 42^285 Ecli man liadilc deol 
hcrof. 1307 Elegy Eaiv. /, vii, For dtl nc mihte he 
speke na more, c xiao Cast. Love no Alas whichc sorewc 
.md dyel ther wes f XM3 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxi. And 
al bus issue sholden deyc with deol. c iiao Anturs 1/ 
Arth. XXV, Thenke qual. .dele, thal 1 iune dtielle. 

/iia^o IVokunge in Cott. Horn. 285 lA-ue me vnder- ! 
stonde dol and nerteli to felen sum liwal of ]>e sorhe. 
c 1330 ^euyn Sag. (W.) 2574 For dwl thcrof amoreWe he 
starf. c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 165 IShcJ fclle RLichardJ to 
foie grcland, hat doole him nam. c X375 AV. J. eg. Saints, , 
Thomas 250 He vald . . brync Imme sene ine doile und vji. 
(:x430 Lydg. Bochas 1 . 1 (>544) 4 a, Contiiiual sorow, dread, 
dole. C1450 Merlin 90 The queue didc wepe as she 
thal haddc gretc doel. ^1460 Toiouciey Afyst. i^urtces^ tis l 
Alas for doyjle w«; dy ! 1579 Spenser Shtfik. Cal. Fch. 1 
155, l-.Ain like for desperate doole to dye. X580 Siijnkv 
Ps. XLiii. vi. Why art thou, my soulc, Cast down in such 
dole? a 1605 Poi.WART Flytiugw. Montgomerie 526 Dryve, 
with do«dc, to death rlctestabifl. This mud tnaliiions monster 
miscr.'ibill. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 8*^4 To clmnge Torinent 
with case, Sc soonest rccomprpce Dole with delight. 1776 
C. KivIth Fanner's Ha' 31 They banish hence a care and 
doul. i8m Sco'iT Monast. v, The Kelpy has risen from the 
fathomless (hxiI, He has lighted his candle of death and of 
dool. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 87 Earth's warm- 
licating joy and dole. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 23975 <Cott.) Hir dule [v.r. dolel 
nc ma i nnghl for-dill, Lot wit hir wepeing wepe i M’ill. 
e xaaj^ Wvntoun Cron. viii. xxvil. 93 'fhe T)wlc, J»at bai 
had In |iat Kycht. 151^30 Dunbar Poems xiv. 23 The 
dulls that communis dols sustene. 1631 A. Ckaigk Pilgr. 
iV H eremite 7 Thy duill, her delight, a i8soRo.sseti 1 Dattic 
^ Circ, II. (1874) 287, I sUnd all day in fc-ar and dule. 

8 . vjgri Elegy Edw. /, i, My song, Of duel that Delh hath 
dllit us newc. c 1477 Caxton Jason 16 b, Wheruf their king 
..hath hud grete Juevl and sorowe. Ibid. 116 Jason dc- 
mened so grete a duyel and sorow. 

2 . The expression of Borrow or grief ; mourning, 
weeping, lamentation ; chiefly in phr. To make dolcy 
to lament, mourn. 

a. 6 x390 Bekei 645 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 135 pe deol pat 
thomas makede : no lounge tclTc lie niny.^ a 1300 Fall 
Passion 83 in E. E. P. (1862) *5 Who spekip ofueila-^c pat 
del . ncuer such tias per none, c 1350 Leg. Cath.. Joachim 
4 Anna 133 Grct diul made Anne for liiin. 1393 Langl. 

P. P{. C. XX. 318 pHuh men iiiaketi muchc deol in here 
angre. And beo inpacient in hero nenaunces. c 1430 Chron. 
Viloa. 774 For hurre deth he made gret dcylle. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10^5 (Gott.) pu blamys me fur i 
mak dol. Ibid. 16752-1-97 (Cott.) Ilk a creature for his ded 
mad-'i doyl on per wise, c 1380 Wvclik Serm. Scl. Wks. 
JI. 99 Jcsu.s making dool in himsilf ram to \ni scpulcrc. 
c 14^ Merlin 34 After the cor.se was made grete doel and 
wepynge. a XS47 Sukkky jcEneid iv. 43 Time of thy dutde, 
thy spouse new dead, I graunt None might thee move. x6oo 
Shaks. A. V. /..i.ii, 139 Making such pittiful do|e. 1790 
Burns Bards Efiitafih 5 Owre tliis grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 1859 Tennyson Elaine iijo She died. 

So that day there was dole in Astulat. 

y. cii8o Sir Ferumb. 3785 Four sithes he ful .a-doun 
y-sowc, & opre doles made ynowe, & ofle cryede, * Alas ! ’ 
c 1435 Sezten Sag, (P.) 710 For tlie dule he made ther-forc, 
The knyght hym .suiven he was for-lore. X513 Douci.ak 
AEneis 11. I 35 Thnir langsuni duile and uiurnyng. 1546 
St. Papers Hen. VIII. XI. 13 There was evensong song 
of our J.ady, very fresnely, to recunipense the deul liifore. 
1559 Sackville in Mirr. Mag. Induct, xiv. The deadly 
dewle, which she so sore dyd make, With dolefull voice. 

Fenton Eragm. Disc, is Dolefull voyce, redouhicd 
witn an eccho of treble dule. 

8. c 1500 Melusine xxxiii. 234 He lefte & p.asscd his deiicl 
the liest wy.se thal hecoude. a x6^ U.s.sheh Ann. vl (1688) i 
95 Continual dueil, and mourning for liiiii. 

tb. Clothes y habity weeds of dole : moiimiiig gar- j 
ments, ^ sense 5. Obs. | 

c X340 Cursor M. 104 19 (Laud) CJolhis of dele It'.r. deol] j 
she did on thore. «^8. Wyclik 3 Sam. xiv. 7 Be thou ; 
clothid with clooth of duyl [v.rr. dcol, duel, deel, devil. 
*577 Fenton Epist. (1582) 5 To wcara aliirr of dule. [ 
i 3 . Physical pain or suffering. Obs. rare. i 

c 1330 Sir Beues 60a pis is pe ferste dai of 4011!, pc god ; 
wastwreii wip outen doul. C13SP Will. Palerne'rj^i He j 
for dul of pe dent diued to pe ground. 

4. 1'hat which excites sorrow, grief, or pity ; a 
grievous or piteous thing ; a grief, sorrow. i 

c 1390 S. Eng. Leg. I. 43/303 pfU deol it was to sen. 14x3 
Pilgr. Sawle (('axtun 1483) iv. xxxviii. 63 Grete doel and 
pyte was hit to byhaldc. i X430 Chco. Assigue 359 Hit was : 
doole for to see y sorowe y' he made, c 1450 Erie Tolous 801 
Grete dele hyt was to see. ^1450 Coxt. Myst. (1841) 47 1 


Grct doyl it is to se this waiyr so wyde ! 1789 Burns To 
Toothache iv, O’ a’ the nuiiierou.s nuitiaii dools . . Thou 
bcar'ht the gree. 

1 6. transf. Clothing or trappings worn as a sign 
of mourning ; ‘ mourning *. Obs. 
c 1500 Melusitte xxxiv. 239 The kynge . . fetle Ihe pucelle, 

! and dc.5poyllcd her of her ilneyl Si black clothing. 1599 
! .Sickness Death Phi/ip II, in Harl. A/iVf.fMalh.) II. ^6 
; My body shall be borne by eight of my chielest .servants . . 

; all in dewle. xfisfi in Maiui. Mag. XI A’ I. 80 A horsse in 
j doole. x6. . in (>• hlliz. /(( m/. (1860) ja Sertayne gentle- 
men in Dowle. 1734 R. Keith Hisi. Ch. 4- AY. Scot. 307 
(Jam.) To wear the deule for that day. 

6. A funeral. Obs. exc. dial. 

1548 dALl. Chron.y Hen. V. 50 Tlic tronduyt & ordre of 
thys dolorous dole wa.<; cominaunded to sir William Philip 
treasorerof the,kinges houKhold. a 1838 Bi-.wick Upgetting 
(1850) 13 *The spiik o’ Ihe jrie.nt Swire*!, decth..and the 
number oh fwoak that went to his dliac.l.' 

+ 7 . A fanciful term for a company of doves, 
i [From their mournful cooing.] Obs. 
i486 Bk. St. Aibaus F vj b, A Dueil of TurlillU. 

*8. attrib.y ns dole colour ; dolo-clotb, -pall, a 
I funeral pall; dole {dule) habit, woods, mourning 
1 clothes; dulo troo, ? n hanging-tree, a gibbet. 

Dunhau Tua Mariit Wemen^'so, I drnp. .with a ded 
hike, in iny dule habit. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 73 
^oiing Alexander was cruwiiit King eftcr King Willhmit' 
hU Fader dcceissit, and Hike on linn the Dule Weid, and 
for hi.s Saik delt Alinoiis Deld. im6 Bellenokn Cron. 
Scot. (1821) 1 . 241 Arrayil in lhair diiTe habit, for doloure of 
thair liusbamiis. 1533 in T. Thomson Co//t\ t. Inventories 103 
(J.Tni.) Item, foure doule palis of blak clayth. 1710 J. Wil- 
son in Collect. Dying Test. (i8u6) 154 Then lion got on 
her dool weed. 1870 Locak Ruunymede 17B Thu dule lice 
is your sure doom. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Dooahoeeds, 
mourning aiiirc. i88x Stevenson Virg. I'neristjnc 165 The 
gibbets and dule trees of media:val Europe. 

Bole, sb.^ [ad. L. dol-us deceit, cunning, trickery, 
a. tir. &Aoy : cf. F. dol (i6th c.), It., Sp. dolo\ 
tl. (juilc, deceit, fraud. Obs. 

*563787 Foxe 4* ilf. (16R4) 11 . 330 No dole, no fr.aud, 
no guile was over found in his mouth. x6i3 Ainsworth 
Anno/. Ps. V. 7 Deceit, dole or guile. x8m J. P. Kennijiv 
Rob of Btnol xii. (i860) 127 Whai dole hath he done? 

2 . AV. Law. * The corrupt, malicious, or evil in- 
tention essential to the guilt of a crime * (HcID. 

*751 Chambers Cycl, Supp. s.\.. Under Dole arc com- 
prehended the vices and errors of the will, which are 
inimediately piodm.tive of the ci'iinin.'d acl,^ though not 
premeditated, but the eflect of sudden passion. In this 
respect Dole differs from what the English law calls malice. 
17^ Eksuink I'rinc, Sc, Atiiw (1O09) 526 Capable of dole. 
1795 Scott in laitkhart Life July, To prixlude all pre- 
sumption of dole. [x88o Muikni'.An Gatus in. $ 211 lie 
i.H held to have killed wrongfully to who.se dole or fault 
death is attributable [cuius dolo ant culpa id acciderit\.] 
Bole, sb.^y variant of Dool, boundary mark, etc. 
Bold, dalo. [f. Dolk jA.iJ 

i 1 . truns. To give as a dole ; to distribute by way 
I of alms, or in charity. 

; 1465 Mann, ff Househ. E.vp. 317 The .same day my inaslyr 

I tokc to mastyr Perse Baxter, to dole for my lady in almcsse, 

: X. s. 1590 Marston Sco. Vilianie i. iv. 188 If to the Parish 
pouerty, At his wisht death, be dol'd a half-penny, c 1640 
J. Smyiii Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . 40 Thai daye shall bee 
doled to fifty poure men fifty loufes. 1763 Golusm. Cit. IV. 
f.'xii, The officers apiKuntcd to dole out public charity. x868 
SiANLEV IVestm. Abb. iii. 170 The bread and meat doled 
out to the poor of Westminster. 

2 . To give out in small quantities ; to portion or 
parcel out in a sparing or iii|:;gardly manner. 

X749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. vl, Thi* comfort. ..she doled 
: out to him in daily portions. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

1 . 84 They accorcfingly doled out supplies to him very 
j si)anngly. x886 J.^R. Rekb Pleas. Bk.-Wonu v. 169 'J'he 
j critic .. doles out a liiniied number of praises. 

1 8. To deal about, aroundy to distrilmte. Obs. 
X70X Rowe A mb. .Step.Moth, v. il. 2799 Thy Arts I’hat 
! Dold about Destruction to our Enemies, a 17x8 - Wks. 

I (1747) II. 293 (Jod.) And Plenty doles her various iKUinlies 
round, vjifb Ln. Manseikld .S/. agst. Prerogatn'c (bxl.). 
Compensations most liberally doled about to one aiiolber. 
lienee Do ling vbl. sb. 

15.. Aberdeen Butgh Rcc. I. 210 (Jam. Supp.) And viij.s. 

! .Tnd the daling of thair aill fi»r the sccund fuulc 1876 

Kuskin Fors Clav. Vl. Ixi. 2 All this temporary doling and 
coaling is worse than asclcss. 

Bole, ? Obs. ALso 4 deolfe, 5 -6 dool(e, .Sc. 

' dulo, / duill. [a. OV.doleiry doloir, mod.F. dou- 
loiri-^L. dolcre to grieve. In the stem-accented 
' forms the OF. verb had the same variety as 
Doljc (ind. pres, dueil, duels {deus), dueil 
{deut)y dolonsy dolez, duelenl), whence the ME. 
variant fonns.j 

tl. inlr. To sorrow, grieve, mourn, lament. Obs. 

13. . K. Alts. 2734 Ali.saundrcs folk dcolcth, y-wis. For the 
knyght that y-slawe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 68, 

I wente dpiynge 011 the heeth, atui wi.st not what to doo for 
sorowe. 1508! Jt.'NUAR Tua Mariit Wemen 450 Wo wemeii 
. .We dale fbr na cuill dcM, sa it be derne naldin. 1570 
Levins Manip. 161/11 To Doole, sorow, dolere. a 1668 
Davenant Play-House to be Let 1. Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 27 
Dismiss your doling, and let in your poet. 

b. Used of the mournful cooing of doves. 

1848 W. E. Avtoun in Blackw. Mag. LX IV. xio The 
thro.slle‘s song was i>ilenced. And the doling of the dove. 
1853 litaikw. Mag. LXXII. 3x8 From the dark woods., 
you hear the doling of the cushats. 

1 2 . trans. To mourn, bewail. Obs. 

1567 Tukuerv. Poems (Chalmers) 11 , 617/i He full shrilly 
sliright and doolde his wofull cbauuce. 
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1 3 . 'I'o {grieve. Oh. 

a 1637 U. JoN 50 N.SW..V//,/ 4 .ii. iii, It iluills »u.‘c lluii I am 
lliy molht r ! 

Ilcncc Do ling v/u. sb. 

r>i668tscc ij. 1815 I-.. Hunt Poets 19 There h.i.s 
been such a .'iiid sameness. 1848''$* * ^ 1 * 

2)ole, (ilffvi manuf. [a. F. doU-r to chijj, 
plane, etc. ( 1 2tli c. V. spec, to pare and thin skins 
for gloves :~L. dolare to hew, plane.] trans. 
To pare and thin (leather or skins'. 

1884 Pall Mall ir. 16 M.'4y 4/x The kid skin . . after it has 
been unhaired, dresscil, nourished, slaked, soaked in c(;t; 
yolk . , dried, staiued, stretched, * doled or pared, and cut 
into shaoc . . is then punched. tW 4 Health Ejuhth, Catal. 
jS The d«)linK or reducing the skin to an even substance. 

Dole: see Dool, Dowkl, Di’ll. 
t Do'leaiice. Ohs. Also 5 doleaunce, 6 dol- 
lianoe, doliaiinoe. [a. F. doUamey earlier thlP 
ancey douliance (13th c. in Hatz.-Parm.) f. dolcant^ 
-ianty ancient pr. pple, of doloity douloir to grieve.] 

1 . Sorrowing, grieving ; sorrow, grief. 

<^1489 Caxton lilauchardyn vi. a 6 Herynge the cryes, & | 
seeynge he wepYuges, the grete sorowe & doleaunce of the 
vertuose and noble mayden. 1533 in Burnet l/rst. Kef. 11 . 
103 By way of dolcunce and sorrow, a 1639 Si-ottiswoou 
Hist. Ch. .Syot. VII. (1677) 519 Ksteeming it their duty to 
egress their dolcance for that accident. 

Plaintive utterance ; complaining, complaint. 
i5«4 .SV. /Vf/(W //*■«. P/Jl, IV. 104 Allieit ye m.'ike .sumo 
iloleancc in your letters. x5a4 in Stryf*e AVc/. Mem. 1 . 
App. xii. 30 Any motion, byway of complainte ur doliautice. 
I59t Hoksev Amz/, (Hakl. Soc.) 198 All their dollianccs 
herd and remedied. 1656 Kinktv J'of. Amlutss. 97 The Mib. ( 
stance of these doleutices, 1 . .imparted to the. . Ainbav..'idur. 

DO'leant, Ppl. a, rare. [f. iJobKANCK ; it toin- 
ckles with OF. doHanty doleanty pr. pple. of doloir 
to grieve.] =s1)olkat. 

x86i Sai.a Dutfh Piy-t. vii. os She is , . a lachrymose, 
grumbling, doleant, miserable w.^iting w'oni.an. | 

Doloftl («lJ"*lfu];, Also deol-, del(eVi j 
dul(e}-, (IJl-, doil-, elc. [f. Ib^LK -pul. In 1 
ME. found with llie vari.ant forms of 1 )oj.k ; but i 
doleful has been the standard fortn since i6th c.] j 
Full of or attended with dole or grief ; sorrowful. 1 

1. h ratight with, accompanied by, or causing grief, 
sorrow, etc.; distressful, gloomy, dre.^ry, dismal, j 

i lays LAV. 690^ Ac liit was a duolftil king : pat he no moste i 
leng oeo king, lapy R. Gi.oi;c. (i7.;4) vj7 pat wa.s a dcluul j 
cas. a \-^Cursor M. iGbtt.) To doleful [t'.m dclcful, 
deulful] cTede pai suld him bring. 61410 AntHmof Arth. i 
xiii, Lo ! hou dilful dethe base thi dy^e 1 c 143S : 

Torr. Portugal 5*1 Torrent toke a dulfiil wey, Uownc in a ! 
depe valcy. «'i440 York Myaf. xxvi. 99 Lord, who schall 
do hit dotiirtil) dede? iKoo-ao Di'.nhah Poems Ixxxi. 23 I 
Scho playit snngis duilfull to heir. 1365 'J'. RAMj(n.i’U in j 
Ellis Grig, Lett. Scr, 1. 11 . 302 The dculfull dayc of the 
buriall of her howsbandc. . *S68 Ti. .Niiv Disc. Mariage 
X> vj, 'Hie doolcfull place, where be lay. 1694 Cajt. S.MfTH ! 
Yirgiuia in. ii. 49 'I’he most dolcfiilkst mjyse he ever ' 
heard. 1667 Milto.n P. L. t. 65 Regions of sorrow, doleful | 
shades. 17x5 Pork'. 0 >iyss, xxiii, 349 In the doleful man* : 
sions he survey'd His royal mother. 1847 Emerson AV/r. j 
Men. .^haks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 354 Here is . . a string of 
doleful tragedies, merry Jtali.in tales, .and Spanish voyages. 

2 . (Jf jHrsoiis, theii sl.ati:, etc. : Full of pain, 
grief, or suffering ; sorrowful, s.id. 

6x430 LYr.»o. Thelfes ill. (R.) Amphiornx they carry Set in 
his ctiaire with a doleful hert. a 1555 Bradkoku in Cover* | 
il.ile Lett. Mart. (15^4) 307 For the doulefull IxkUcs of Gods 1 
people to reste in, 1590 Si-ensvr /•'. Q. 1. vi. 9 There find j 
the virgin, doolfiill, desolate. ^ 1647 Cowi.cv Mtstress, Heart | 
Jledagain iii, 'I he duIcTiil Aibadnc so, On the wide .slior*: fur ! 
saken stood. xBag Lytion Devereux ii. ii, Hcvcrprcbuihc I 
to look doleful again. { 

3 . Expressing grief, mourning, or suffering. 

6X173 Lay. 1 1997 His henrte ne mihtc bco sori for h^uie 

deolfime cri. T340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 6877 Pai sal diilcful 
crying and sorow here. 1393 Goivkr Om/. JH. '/91 In 
dolfull clothes they hem cbtTie. x66o F. Buooke tr, /.e 
Klane's Troth 104 In signe of mourning: Women aic 
clouthed in while, the doleful colour there. 1797 Mrs. * 
K ADCurPK ftatiau iii. (iSi’4.1 550 She would, .look up. .with 
.Mich a doleful exfircsdoii. 1865 Ki.vg.si.ky Hereto, xiii, 
He went to his busincs-s with adulcfid face. 

B. sb. {pi's A clolefnl state, colloq. (Cf. dismals.') 
iBsa Mrs. E. Nathan Langreaih 11 . v»9 You luavc 
enough of the dolefuls at Langreath. x88a Mi.sh Br addon ! 
Mt. Royal II. viti. 149 Wc shall bo in the dolcfuls all the j 
year. 


Do'lefdl, rare. [f. DoLfijtJ.i f -PUL.] Full 
of ‘ dole crafty, malicious. 

x6ty Minsiieu Duct or y Dole full or craftie, dolosus. 1880 
MciRHtiAt) Cains \\\. I 207 A depositary., Ijcing Iwhlc only 
in ho far as he himself has done .something doleful fuia j 
tpse dolo mato Jecerii). j 

BoUftilly (dJu-lfuli;, advy Forms : see the adj. J 
[f. Doleful a.i + -ly -.] In a doleful manner; ; 
sorrowfully, mournfully, .sadly; drearily, dismally. ! 

6 1190 Beket ii^i in . 9 . f.ng. Leg. 1. 149 Hco wcopeii and ; 
crideii deulfullkhe. IM3 L.\Nt;i., A /V. C iv. 419 pat Bg;ig ; 
. .and r 1 hus lyge puple Sholdcdeye dcifulliche for dedesof 
here eldren. c 1460 TimmeUy Mysf. (Surtec.s) 292 Behold 
n • • lllUf^*dluflllly dighl. Pilg*^- 

rerf. (W. dc W. 1531) 303 Hauc pitc on liyiii so dolefully 
sundyiig before the. X379 .Sprnsrk She / h . Cal . Aug. 193 
llow dolefully his doole thou didst rehearse, a x6w 
DAVKNANf TUy./fbnse to be Let Wks. (1673) ««• They love 
sad 1 une.s how dolefully they ring ! 1797 Bckkk AVy^iV. 
ttace in. tK.) fbe urcuinslni>ce.s which wc so dolefully 
lament. 1868 Dickknr Lett. ^i88o) 11 . 338 Wc . . sal dole* 
fully staring out of window. 


rare. [f. DoLEFULti.- + -i.Y-.] 
With dole, fraud, or malice. 

1880 Muirhkad Caiu\’ IV. § 47 f/ote, Was^ the thing de- 
m.sited, and has the depositary dolefully failed to restore 
It? 

Do'lofalness. [f. Doleful h.I-I'-ne.sh.] The 
quality or slate of being doleful ; grief, sadness, 
sorrowfulness ; dreariness, melancholy. 

e 1430 Coth Myst, (1641) 227 Ther had nevyr wuinaii tnoic 
duolfulness. 15M 1 *al 8 GR. 214/2 Dolefulnesse, tristesse. 
1586 W. Weuue £ug. Poetr/e(Arh.)6s Wordes. .expres-sing 
wonderfully the dolefuliiesse of the song. 1887 Miss 
Brauoon /dhe tjr UHlike i, Sir Adrian offered no reason for 
dolefulncss. 

Dolence. rarty [f. Dolekt: see -ence.] 
Mourning, expression of grief. 

xMx Temple Bar Mag. 1 . 301 The song . . rises first to 
plaintive dulcncc, then to a passionate wail. 

Dolont (dim-lent), a. (sb.) arch. Also 5 do- 
lant(e, dolaunt. [a. F. doleut grieving, sad, 
suffering (nth c.), ad. fu. dolhtl-emy pr. pple. of 
dolere to grieve ; also (in Caxton ) a. OF, dolanty 
pr. pple. of doloir t dottloir to grieve.] 

1 . Sonowing, grieving ; sorrowTul, sad. 

(' 1450 Lonki.ich Crail xxvi. 64 A sarweful womman, nnd 
fill dolcnte. CX489 Caxion Btanihardyu vi. 25 'J'lm 
d.'imoyscll dolaunt. c xey Ld. Bkhnxkr Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814' 169 All the other knyghtes were ryghte dolent for his 
sake. 1634 Ford A lYarbech ui. {v,Tne king is anpy.. 
And the p.assiutiatc duke Effeminately dolent. x868 Luni;* 
KKi.u)VY tr. Dante's Inferno iii. i Through me the way is to 
the city dolent ! 'I'hrough me the way is lo eternal dole. 

2. Fxjircssing or indicating grief or sorrow ; 
mournful, doU-ful. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xviit. 68 Dol:iiinte lamentacynns 
rewlhes and coinpl.Tyntes. xssa Lvniiksay Monarche 5150 
With dolfiit Lanicnt.'itioiiii. x88a Hlnstr. Lond. Nctos 25 
Mar. 978 Why these dolciil reflections Y 
+ 3 . Attended with or causing sorrow or grief; 
grievous, distressing. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11 1. vii. 181 The dolent ami 
sorowfull d-'ith coniyng oflyiucs sodaynly. 137a Sat/f. 
Etvms Reform, xxx. 7 Him. .Quliunic dolent deith lies 
laitly done deuoir. 

fB. a.s j/y. A sorrowful or suffering person, rare. 
1330 Calisto 4- M.m Had. Dodsley 1 . 82 Is this thcdulcnl 
fur whom thou mnkist petition? 

Hence Do'lantly adrj. 

lUi.c Chron.y Hen. VI U (1809) 782, I thyiikc never 
Prince tookc it more sorrowfully nor mure doluntly. 
D0I6V (dJ«*la.i). rare. In 6 dolnr. [f. Dole 
v.'^ + 'EK 1 ,] One who doles ; a dispenser. 

1592 Q. Ei.u. tr. Boethius 11. juetr. ii. so The liberal doUnr 
of golds pluuty. 

!Dolerixi(a (dF*^^rin\ Min. [a. F. doUrine, 
{. (Ir. lio\€p6s deceptive f -ine.] (See iiuoU.) 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Client . II, Dolcriny a gm-ishoid rock 
ill the Alp.s, consisting of talc and feUit.-ir. x^ Lawkkni:k 
tr, (yttia\ Rocks Class. 244 Doleriiic is the luTinc given by 
J urine ton talc-schist W'ilh essential ingredients of fcl.sjuir 
and chlorite. 

Dolerite (dp*lLT;>it). A//n. [a. F. doUrite 

(llaiiy'), f. Or. HuLtpbs deceptive + -its: so called 
from the difficulty of discriminating its constituents.] 
A mineral allied to b.i.salt, containing fcldsiiar (la- 
bradorile) and augitc. 

1838 L VELi. ISlem. GcoL (1865) 594 The variety of'basalt 
called dolerite. 1849 Mi hcmison .SV/wriV* xii. 294 Cut 
till Qugh by dykes and masses of dolerite. xBtq Rutlky Study 
Rocks xiii. «53 The bas.-ilts vary considerably in structure ; 
the coarsely crystalline varieties, and those in which the 
differeiii mineral constituents arc sufficiendy well developed 
to be distinguisbed by the nuked eye, arc lermcd dolcrilvs. 

ait rib. x8fo L. Ulipiiant GiL'oa iii, 82 A small building 
of dolerite stone, .bearing the marks of extreme antiquity. 
Hence Ooleri'tic a., of the nature of dolerite. 
1849 Mcrchison .Sifuria xii. 293 Kuwait .-mil doleritic trap. 
x868 Dana Min. 343 Dolerytic and basaltic las-as. 

Dolerophanite (dpleri/'fandil). Min. [f. Gr. 
doKepos deceptive + 0av-, stem of ibalvuv lo appear 
•f--iT£. Named by Sc.acchi, 1873, A 

form of sulphate of copper of volcanic formation, 
found on Mount Vesuvius. 

1873 Dana .I/in. App. 11. 17. 

Dolason^ (dff»*lsi!fm), a. Now rare. [f. Dole 
sb.'^ f -SOME.] - Doleful a.^ 

.*533 Bkm.knden Lhy 11. (1822) 155 All thingis ap{>erit 
riclii doiilsiim. 1567 Satfr, Poems Reform, in. 173 Hir 
duilsuiii deilh be wars th.in Jesubcll. 1586 W. WtiiJin-: 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 77 In beechen groue.s, and dole.suiiiu 
.shuddowy places. 1656 S. Holland Zara <1719) 17 The 
most part of the dolcsom Night 17x3 Pork Odyss. xi. 19T 
'Fhc dolesume reulins of darkness and of death, a 16^ 
I. C. Mano.in /Vv'wx(i 859} 125 .Soon will the deuth-bcU's 
knelling A dolesume talc be telling. 

Hence Do'Ugoinelj adv, ; DolMomeaesti. 

Horskv Trav, (Hakl. Soc.) 2u8, 30 great . . bells . . 
ringinge all together . . and verie dolsomlye. 1608 xs Br. 
Hai.l Medit. 4" Vowsy Death (R.) The doIesomnes.se of 
the grave. x8jm J. E. Vaux Ch. Folk Lore 119 The dole- 
somencss of this {lurtiun of my book. 

D0I088 (d/i'li>8), a. Sc. and V.S. [f. Do %k + 
-LK8s: app. sometimes confused with Do\vle0.s.] 
Inactive, inefficient, without energy ; good for 
nothing, useless. 

1788 E. PiCKKN Poems 148 (Jam.) Hard i* the fate o’ ony 
dole- s tyke, That ’s forc'd to marry anc he disna like. 18*3 
Cali R.Cilhaize 1 . 135 (Jam.) Sue casicn down, dtdess, aim 


! dowic. x86o Babtlrtt Diet. Amer.y Dolessy inefficient. 

: ‘He's a doless sort of fellow.' x88i B. Taylor Balladsy 
Old Pemisylv. Farmer vi, But they’re a doless set. 

I DoleUP, early var. of Doloub. 

Dolf, earlier form of Sc. Dowe a. 

Dolf, »dn> obs. pa. t. and pple. of Delve. 
Dolfln, -yn, obs. forms of Dolphin. 
Dolichocaphalio (dpdiknisffie'lik), a. Ethnol. 
Also dolikho-kephalio. [f. (Ir. SoXix”^ long 
*1* Kc^aA^ head: cf. xc^kiAi^dr jiertaining to the 
head.] Long-headed : applied to skulls of which 
the breadth is less than foar-fifths (or, accord- 
ing to Broca, three-fourths) of the length ; also 
(less commonly) to tribes of men having such 
skulls: onposed to IJiiACHVOEPHALic. 

x849-*3a Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. xyish The first of these 
.skulls would certainly be placed.. in the ' dolichocephalic ' 
division of Professor Ketzius. x86x Hulmk tr. Moguin- 
Tandon i. v. 32 The features are leuular, the head 
tlolikhukcphalic. 1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 84 
.Skulls .. w'idi the cephalic index less than o -3 ate Dolicho- 
cephalic. 1878 Lumirxitt Preh. Times v. 14a If wc class 
those skulls in which the relation of the breadth to the 
length is less than 73 to nvj as long heads, or Dolichocephalic, 
those in which it is from 74-79 to 100 as nicdiuin heads, 
x^9 tr. Dc Quatre/ages* Hum. Species 164 Trilics which 
were tall and dolichocephalic. 

So Doliohoce'pliali sb. pi. [mod.Latin], men 
with dolichocephalic skulks. Doliohoce'phalisiii, 
the condition or <|uality of being dolichocephalic. 
Dollebooe plialous a. - Dolk hocephalic. Do- 

Uohoeo'phaly « dolichocephalism. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. tx. 281 IHe] classes 
the Celts ninnng dolii hocephuli. vb/h^Reaiter 17 Dec. 771/1 
Skull . . highly dolichocephalons and prognathous. 1863 
Tmurnam Brit. .V Caul. Skulls in Anthropol. .Soc. Land. 
477 (L.) If dolichocephalism anil hr.-ichyi:ephidism have ever, 
as characters, a r.-ice* value, they h.i vc it in this instance. 1866 
Huxi.irY/Vi-/i. Rem. Caithn. ps Krachycephaly diminishing 
and dolichuci:phaly increasing with the l.ntitudc. 1B71 
Darwin Desc. Man I. iv. 148 Welcker finds that short 
men incline mure to hrachyciqihaly, and tall men to 
fiolichocephaiy. 1880 Nature yC\\. 224 holichocephalisni 
and prognathism, .prevail. x8Br Ibid. XXIII. s'ji 'I he 
Au.slialiaiijj .. are n.sually reprc.sented as black, .straight- 
haired, dolichocephalons. 

DolichOCeronB (dplik/>'ser3s), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. boKixbs long -f icifias horn. C’f. F. dollcAochr.] 
Having long * horns ’ or antcnn?e ; of or belonging 
to the Dolichocera u sub-tribe of Muscides in La- 
tieille s classilication. Syd. .Soc. Lex. (1885). 
DoliollOderoilS (dj'likp'dcras), a. rare. Also 
-di'rotis. [f. Gr. ioXixbtitp os long-neckcd, f. 
liiXiX&s long I- btpijy diip^ neck. (!T. F. dolicko- 
ddre.J Long-necked. .Syd. Soc. Lex. '’1883). 
Dolichopodons (()plikp*])iVdos), a. rare. [f. 
Cir. fioAix«»roS- long- looted, f. doAt\uv loiig-i wot/r, 
nod- foot. Cf. F. dolirhopode.J Having long feet. 
1887 in Syd. Soc. Lc.v. 

II DolicllOS (dp’lik^). A'ol. [mod.L., a, (ir. 80- 
\iXos long : named in reference to the length of the 
pods. Cf. F. dol/c.] A genus of leguminous 
plants allied to the Haricot, widely distributed 
through Asia, Africa, and America. 

*753 CiiAMiiKKS Cycl. Supp.y Doliehosy in Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of the papilionaceous kind. 1773 
Romans Hist. Florida 130 A .species of Dolichos lately 
introduced into Georgia fruin China. 1890 Golden South 
198 Fences covered with dolichos, inuurandia, and hoya. 

DoliohotiS (dplikrTu’tis). Zool. [f. Gr. 8o\txh 
long + ovs, ojT- ear.] A genus of long-earcd South 
American rodents. 

1893 W. tl. Huixsdn Idle Days Patagonia iii. 38 Deer, 
peccary, dolichotis or Patagonian hare. 

II DolichnniB (dfdikiii >'rr^s). Gr. and L. Pros. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. BoAi'xovpoy long-tailed; also in 
prosodic sense.] A dactylic hexameter with a 
redundant syllable in the last foot. Hence Doll- 
ohn’rio a., as a dolichuric hexameter. 

Dolio, obs. form of Doly, a. 

Doliman : see Dolman. 

Doling, vhl. sb, : see Dole w.i, ‘b 
DoUoloid (d^n'li^loid), a. rare. [f. L. dbliol- 
uniy dim. of dolium cask f -oin.] (See quot.) 

1883 ^yd* Soc. Lex.y DoUoloid. .resembling a cask. 
Dolltd (dJtt'bit). Palfronl, [ad. mod.].. DdlTtes 
(Kriiger 1823), f. Dolium : sec below and -ite.] 
A fossil shell of the genus Dolium. 

Bo-Uttle. sb. and a. [f. Do v. + LiTTf.E.] a. 
sb. One who does little ; a lazy person, b. adj. 
Doing little ; lazy. 

1386 T. K. La Primaud, Fr. Actui. u Men borne in 
a fat and fertile .soile, are commonly do- 1 itUes, and cowards, 
a 1654 Bp. RiCHAKD.soN OM Test, (i6«) a8i (T.) (»rcat 
talkers arc commonly do-Uttlcs. 1683 Kknnrtt it. Erasm. 
OK Folly 4 t What Woman would oc content w'ith such 
a doo-littlc Hiisliand? 1834 FoMW.ANiiVK 7 Administ. 
(1837) III. lux The. .do-lillle policy which he regrets. 

II JJOlium (dpM'Iii^m). [Lat. ; a cask, jar.] 

1 . Pom. Antiq. Alargecarthenwarejaror vessel, 
more or less spherical, for holding wine, oil, or drj' 
commodities, etc. : hence, in mod. use, a cask. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Hottseh. Ord. (1790) 29 For cverey 
of the Kalender of the yere, a dolium of wyne. iBgBtr. 
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DOLLOP. 


DOLK. 

Porta'S Nat, Magkk iv. xxiii. 152 For every Doliuni, powder 
one ounce of Allome. 

2 . Hool, A genus of gastropod molluscs, having 
a ventricose shell ; also called tun. 

1751 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 149 (Jod.) From the 
resetnblance of the body of this shell to a vessel for the 
containing fluids, the genus has been named dvdium. SQ54 
Woodward MoUusva (1856) 115 Dolium^ Lain. The tun. 
S876 Bell Gtgenbaur^s Coinp, Anat. 36) . 

IkOk (dpik). Obs. exc. dicU. [In form app. the 
same as Ualk, Doke, as in sense 3 ; but sense 1 
has suggested identity with 0£. dolh^ dol^ wound, 
scar^asb, a Common Teut. word = OFris. dolch, 
OHG. tolg wound ; this, however, docs not account 
for the final k sound.] 
tl. A wound, a scar. Obs. 

aiMMS A tier. J?. a pe un..make 9 hire cfne & smeSe, 
widute knoitc & dulke of wuh. r 1*50 Oon. /i.r. 3027 
Dole, .sor, and bleiti on erue and man. 

2 . A dint ; ~ Dab sb. 1 K 

t86t WvNTER Soc. Bees, Aristocr. Kooks 384 Put an end 
to by a dolk in the pull from a [crow's] beak close by. 

3 . ' Doke, Dalk. 

azBa$in Fokiiv ^oe. K. Anglia. 1892Z1NCKE IVhersiead 
2.51 Dolk [is used in East Anglia] for a (Tcprc.s.siui], generally 
in the ground. 

DoU (dpi) [a shortened pet- form of Dorothy, 
Dor- being modihed to Dot - : cf. Hal, Sail, Mall, 
Moll, Poll « Harry, Sarah, Mary. ] 

1 . A pet fonn of the name Dorothy, llcnce 
given gencrically to a female pet, a mistress. Also, 
the smallest or pet pig in a litter {dial^.. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dottsley 1 1 . 169 But ich tell 
your miuion doll, by Gugs body. 1578 Coofek Thesaurus, 
O Capitulum lepidissimum, o plcasaunt campaiiiuii : O 
little prelie doll nolle. a\^ Gueene Jas. H', 1. i, lu 
loving of my Doll [Dorothea], Thou bind'st her father’s 
heart. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. iV, 11. i. 176 Will you have Doll 
Teare-sheet meet you? Ibid. 11. iv. Enter Hostesse, and 
Dol. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. vi, Com Dollj Doll, 
dizeii me. 1883 Ifampsh. Gloss., Doll, the .smallest pig in a 
liuer. 

2 . An image of a human being (commonly of 
a child or lady) u.sed as a jdaything ; a girl’s toy- 
baby. [Cf. .Sc. Doroty, a doll, a puppet. (Jain.)] 

a 1700 H. TC. Diet. Cant. Crew, Doll, .also a Child’s B.Tby. 
1747 (jarrkjk Miss in lur Teens n. i, I’ll carrj' you and 
your doll too. 1764 O’Hara Midas 1. v, An infant'ii dol. 
1833 H >'• Maktineau Loom 4- Lugger 1. 1, As large u.s my 
doTfs .saucers, i860 All Year RoutTd No. 52. 35 A laborious 
class Who earn painful bread by fashioning dolls' eye.s. 

3 . transf, A pretty, but unintelligent or empty 
person, csp. when dressed up ; a pretty, but silly or 
frivolous woman. A dolVs fat e, one conventionally 
pretty, but without life or expression. 

i«4«-4 Emerson Ess., Self-reliance Wks. (Buhii) 1. ,32 
A sturdy lad. .is worth ti hundred of these city dulls. zBIm 
All Year Keund No. 47. 497 No worker cares to espouse 
a doll who costs such a deal of money to dre.ss. i8m Baring* 
Goui,n()wtv« ktn'e HI. 14s You care for herself— for her 
doll’s face and wig of yellow hair? 

4 . t A hairdresser’s block. Obs. b. ~ Dolly 
j^.I 4 a. O. A pair of steps, with wheels, and 
a stage at the lop, used on coal-wliarves. d. DoIPs 
head tin a rifle), a top*extension fitting into a mor- 
tice in the top of the stand ing-breech. 

a 1700 B. K. Diet. Cant. Cre^v, Doll, a wotaleii BliKk to 
make up Commodes upon. 1841 Parley's Ann. 11 . 178 
As I understaiid you get your living by washing. J .send 
you a doll now . . namely, a wasliing dull. z88i Greener 
Gun 216 Our new trcblc-boIt prevents iliLs by keeping the 
doll's head firmly down in the slot in standing-breech. 

6. Comb., as doll fate, -ki$id, -maker, -/ly, (sec 1), 
etc. ; doll-like, -sized adjs. ; j- Doll-commou (the 
Cheater’s punk in Hen Jouson’s Alchemist) a 
common woman, a prostitute. 

zdio B. JoNhON Alch. 1. i. Thou shalt sit in triumjjh, And 
not be styled Dol Common, l>ut Dol Proper, Dol bingulur. 

Otway Atheist v. (1735) 03 What, be a Doll-common, 
and follow the camp. Z8R3-5 Fosiifokk Encycl. Ant if. s.v. 
Doit (T..), In the middle age.s the doll-maker was called 
coroplA.stc.s, and the duIL clothed like infants. i8a8 Miss 
Mitforo Yiiiagv Ser. iii. Introd. (1863) 461 The delicate 
doll-like baby .. IS her own. 1843 P. Parley's Ann. IV. 269 
The poor woman . . wept as if she had lost her youngest 
child instead of the doll pig, which is the name usually 
given to the put of the farrow. Z884 Tennyson Ueeket iv. 
11, A dolbface blanch’d and bIoodlcs.s. 

Hcncc Do'Ufttry, nonce-wd. [after idolatry'll 
worship of dolls. Do*Udom, the world of dolls. 
So'Uhood, the state or condition of a doll, gr of 
being like a doll. Do'lUhip, the personality of a 
doll or doll-like woman. 

z8a6 Chamb. yml. VI. 261 To convince good Protestant 
mammas that 'dollatry ' wivs not the result or the origin of 
Mariolatry. z86e All Year Round No. 52. 35 Tliosc limp 
enormities of dolldom with their pink wooden legs. Z893 
Gre^kic 3 June 627/3 How a lady moving in the bc.st 
circles of dolldom ought to be dressed. z8. . Carlyle Let,, 
'i'here is much for her to do. .her whole .sex to deliver from 
the bondage of frivolity, dollhood, and imbecility. 1876 
W. Bayliss Witness o/ Art it) K.Tdiant with all llint real 
hair, and wax and rolling vye.n can impart to dollhood. 
Z754 Richardson Grandison (iSn) VI. 104 The man who 
should dare to say half I have written of our doltships ought 
not to go away with his life. 

f sb.'-t Obs. [ThesamcasDALLK.] The 
palm of the hand. 

e 1460 [See D.tLLEj. 1570 Levins Manip, x6o/io Y" Doll 


of the hand, Vtiia. Golding ihnifs Met. vi. (1593) 138 
Her babc.s their prettic duties did retch. 

Obs. Also 6 *9 dowl. [Dcrtv, un- 
known: it has been conjectured to be the same 
‘ word as dull (of which doll occurs as a M£. form : 

I but the Promptorium separates them.] 

I 1 . trans. To warm moderately; to make tepid; 
i to mull. Hence Dolling vbl. sb, 

I e Z440 Promp. Parv. 126/1 Di>tlyd, .sum wliat holtc, tepe. 

' faetus. Dollyn' aic.or of>er drytilcc, A‘A 7 iri^/V*. r Z490 
Dollynge (MS. K), Doolynge iMS. if), upejactio. Z658 
: PHiLLii'S, Dotting, warntinii. ISi> in Coi-k-s, Keksev, Baii.kv.] 

2 . To render stale or vapid, to deadcMi (drink). 
Z483 Crtth. Angl. 103/2 Dollyd as wync or ale, defimetus, 
vapidus. 15Z3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. ( 1 868 » 268 Liike 
yegyuc no jiersone noo’dowlcd clrynke. Z85S Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Pezofil or Dull'd, deadened as stale liquor. 
tBoll, var. of Dal {Anglo- hid.), a kind of pulse ; 
obs. f. 1 )(»LK sb.-, Di:i.L. 

Dollar (dp ldj). Foims : 6 daleir, -er, dal(l)or, 
dalder, doler, dolor, 6-7 daller, 7-8 doller, -or, 
7 -dollar. [\n iCiihi:, dater, daller, tk, LCi.aiul 
early mod.Du. dalcr (mod .Du. doaldci-), - IRl. 
taler, thaler, recorded by Alberus 1540, along with 
the full term Joachimstalcr, lit. ' (gulden) of 
JoachimsthaT (in Hohemia), where they were coined 
in 1519, from a silver mine 0|xjned there in 1516 
! (Kluge\ From LG. or HG. taken into other 
langs. In England before 1600 modified to dollar. I 

1 . The English name for the German thaler, a 
large silver coin, of varying value, current in the 

i German states from the sixteenth century ; esf. the 
unit of the German monetary union (1857-73) 
eoual to 3 marks (about 25. Also of coins 

i of northern coimtrie.s, bearing equivalent names, as 
i the rigsdaler of Denmark, riksdaler of Sweden. 

*553 I^‘ Morysin 6c. Sir T. Ciiamuekl^vne Let, 4 Apr. in 
j E. Lodge Illusir. etc. AVAo. Yl, xxiii. (1791) 1. 166 Tho 
! Duke of Wirtemliferg.. shall have for his rhiirgc.s 
] dalers. o Z560 Aberdeen Rrg. V. 24 (Jam.) Tw.t siliu r 
dalciris. Z560 Grk.siiam iii Biircon L 0 iV T. (1S39) I- 331 
'I'o be received of the Couiitie of Mausneld. . 3ix>,ooo dallorb ; 
which, at five .shillings each, is 75,000/. Z577 Harrison Eng- 
land II. XXV. (1877) i. 364 (if sillier coines..arc the dal^lcr.^, 
and such, often times" brought ouer. 1588 J. Read Com- 
pend. Method 68 A pUate . . in thickenesse of a Dolor of 
.sillier. z6oz R. Johnson Kingd. «V Comunv. (1603) «>», 2 
dollars of money .. every house one dollor. z6o6 Crt. A- 
Times yas. / (1849) I. 67 The King of Denmark . . hath 
given in court JO, cKX) dollars. ax 6 t 9 S\’i.yts»riui.S'e(/e-C/vil- 
IVar 108 For Dallers, Dolours huurdeUi in my Chest. 1706 
PuiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Dollar, a foreign coin : The Zcoland, 
or common Dollar ls worth 3 shillings sterling, the s|K.‘cie 
. Dollar sr The Dollar of Riga 45*. M. Of Lunenburg and 
Brisgaw 4J. ^d. Of Hamburgh 3jr. vd. 1762 Hiikn.si one 
Economy i. 218 With nice precision learn A oollar's value. 
z775VVkaxi\ll Tour North. Europeioi, I tender them one i>f 
, fifty copper dullais. z86s C’ARLYLK/>c/i'/'.L7.VIl.xvii.v. 56. 

2 . The l‘!nglish name fur the peso or piece ot 
I eight (i.c. eight realcsj, formerly current lu Spain 

and the Spanish American colonics, and largely 
; used in the British N. American Colonics at the 
, time of their revolt. 

Rich Farewell Milit. Profession (Shaks. Soc.) 217 
j 'rheir beardes sometymes cultv rounde, like a Philippr-. 

dolcr. Z634 .Sir r. Hekukrt Trav..\i A .Sfiani.sh .Nliilling 
‘ (which is a fourth part of a Dollar). z6so Bulwer Anihro- 
pomet, 108 As great as a silver Caroline Doller. _ Z767 
Franklin Wks. (1887) IV. 90 A dollar thereby coming lu 
: be rated at ei^bt shillings 111 paper money of New York. 

Z779 R. King in Life tfr Core. (1894) I. 30 (^.’ould you send 
; me three or four Kumlred of lbu.se goud for nolbing paper 
■ dollars? 1823 Wellington 25 Feb. m Gurw. Pesp. A. i-j j 
; Dollars arc issued to the troops at the rate of 4/6 sterling 
, each, w'hich is the mint price of dollars in England. Z879 
I H. PHiLLirs Notes Coins 12 A silver dolI.Tr of I'liilip II wf 
I Spain bears among his other titles that of King of England. 

I o. The Standard unit of Uic gold and .silver coin- 
; age of the United State.s of America, cont.^ining 
I too cents ; etptal in value to about 4T. 1 \d. Engli.sh. 

I Also a coin of corrcs^ionding value in ('anada and 
I some other British colonies, iiometiincs abbre- 
: viated dol., but more generally rc]ircscDted by the 
I dollar-mark $ l)eforc tlic number. 

{ The decimal system of coinage and the dullar wire 
adopted by the CJunliiiental Congress on 6 July 1785 
: quot.), but were not brought into use till 1794, two year-, 
i after the law of 2 April 1792 esmbli-sliiiig the mint. 

[Z78R T. Jlkf ekson Allies on a Money Unit for U, .V. 
Wks. 111 . 446 The unit or [.Spanish] doll.Tr is a known cuiii 
and the most familiar of all to the mind of the {icuple. it is 
already adopted from south to north.) Z785 Resol. Con- 
tinent. Confess U.S. 6 July, Resolved, ilmi the money 
unit of the United .States of America be one dullar. 1796 
; Amer. .State Papers For. Kclai. (1832/ I. 54^ (Stanf. s.v. 

I Douceur^ .Sixty thousand dollars were fiaid. zBrz T. J ei few - 
SON Autobiog. Writ. 1892 I. 74, 1 proposed .. to adopt the 
Dollar a.s our Unit of accoiuit ami payincni. 1837 W. Irving 
WolferfsR. (1855J 25 'fhe almighty dollar, that great object 
of universal devotion throughout our land. 

4 . Also used as a name for various foreign coins 
of a value more or les.s approaching that of the 
: Siianish or American dollar ; as the peso of Mexico, 

I and of the republics of Central and South America 
(varying| from 69-8 to 96*5 U.S, cents), the piastre 
\ of Arabia, the of Japan, etc. 

x88a Bitmrll Counting-ho. Diet. (1893) 99 s.v. Doblon, 
Thu Gold Doblon of Chili weighing 7‘6ii6 granunes, *900 | 


fine, value 5 Chilian dollais, or i8.«. 8-95//. Ibid. 222 s.v. 
Palacon, Patticon. («.} 'I he unit of value in the Argcnltnr 
Republic (I Phata). It bears also the alternative names of 
Peso Duio, and Hard Dolbir. Ibid. 226 s.v. Peso, J'he 
excellence uf the Mexican peso, or dollar, renders it a 
favourite coin with all cninirics, and has given it much of 
the char.Tcter of an iiUcrnatiomd coin. IHd, 228 n.v. 
Piastre, The PitLslrc or Mui h.T Dollar i.s the unit of value 
in Arabia, and i.s worth nearly jjr. 5./. 

b. slang. A live-shilliug piece ; a crown. 

6. ^^'ith qualifying wonls. Puzuird dollar, a 
imme applied, in derision of the figure of an eagle 
on the rcver.se side, to the United Slates silver 
dollar of 412J grains, coiiuMl in accordance with 
the Bland Jlill of 1878. Lion dollar, a Dutch coin 
bearing the figure of a lion ; ako current in New 
York m colonial times. Pillar dollar, a silver 
coin of S]'ain, licaring a figure of the Pillars of 
Hercules, formerly current in the Spanish colonies 
ill America : cf. sense 2. IVotle dollar, a silver 
j tjollar of 420 grains formerly coined by the United 
States mint for piirjioses of trade with eastern Asia. 
Dollar of the father.^, a phrase a]>plie<l to the silver 
dolltir, by those who advocated its remoncti/ation, 
wliich was effected in 1S7S : see quot. tSSq. 

^fZ7a5 WiinwoKiM Ate. Russia (1758) 77 Of ^he satno 
>4oudne.<%s wiih Lyon Dollars, vi/. twi.-lve ounces fine silver, 
ami four ounces alloy to the pound. 1768 Gov. MttouE To 
Earl of Hillsborough 14 May iDucuinciiis lelaiing to 
Colon. Hist, of N. Y. VTII. 7/), The Lyon Dollar;, 
(a species of money bnmqht here by the first Dutch settlers) 
arc rarely now seen. 1823 Craub Techuol, DiA, s.v. The 
former [Spanish Dollars] are cidled pill.Tr dollars, because 
they hear on the reverse the arms of Spain lieiwern two 
pillars. Z877M y. Tribune rft Inly, 6 .Some of tin; absutdi 
ties of the ileinaiul for the- ' l.Iullar of our Fatheis . 1878 

Nation (N. V.) 10 Ian. 26 J.inderinan .. was the pro- 
jector of tlic trade-dollar. 188a Bhiilll Counting-ho. 
Diet. (1893! 301 The coinage of the .Silver I'radc Dollar 
w.Ls first HUthori/i;d by the Act of Feb. k-tIi, 1873. 1889 

]<'AKMkK Afner.j Dollar tf the J'others, u c.’ilih crj', lurtietl 
by opponents 'into the ‘ dollar of the daddies which wu.s 
used iftirinK the reinoncti/.Ttioii imitatioii of 1877. 

6. atlrib. aiul Comb, Dollar-mark'. sec 3.) 

1844 DtcKKN.s Mart. Chu%. xxxiii, A little roll of dollar, 
notes fell oul upon the ground. 1883 Ceuturv Mag. XXVI. 
596/2 Foliling the doU.Tr-bills that she liad brought her. 
1^ Montreal .Star Almanac for 1895. na Ii was found 
I convenietii to coiiliaue the old dollar-mark in the South. 

I .Ttul to adopt it in the North* 

lluncc Do*Uaxed a., furnished with dollars, 
wealthy. Bo'llarlaas a., without doUais : cf. 
penniless. BoUaro’oraosr, tmicc-iod. : see -cuacy. 
DoTlarsMp (Jiumoronsly , tlu? jicrsonality of a 
dollarcd man. 

*844 Dickens Mart. Chux xvii. (I).) A dollnr 1 «s.s awl 
unknown m.Tu. Z869 H. Deeden .-\merka 151 So long as 
their Doll.Tr.sbip.s’ eyes amt noses arc not affcclet! by his 
(the negro ’.s] propinquity. 1884 Loucm, Mag, Feh. 386 'i’hc 
dollared ladv. 1889 Pall Mall G.jJ uly 2/1 Thu phlcgnialic 
a.s.surum.e ot dollaroi;racy. 

Do*llar*bird. An Australian bird of the genus 
liurystomus, so called from a large round white 
spot on the wing. 

184^1 LEicnii.^KLii Jrnl. v. 156 The dollar-bird passed 
with its aiTow-Uki! flight. 

Do'llar-fish. 

1 . A name given to two kinds of fish, from their 
round form ami silvery colour (in the case of the 
fonntT, of the young. ) a. / 'omer setipinnis, called 
also mooftfish. b. Slromatens triaennthus, called 
also butter- and harvest-Jhh, 

2 . An cchiiiodemi of a discoid shape ; a cakc- 
iirchin or sand-dollar. 

18. . J. W. Dawson in Borlhwick'.s lir.-Amer.Kdr, (i860) 
222 The curious flat c.Tki--like shells of the Echinurachniiis 
Atlanticus,— the duliar-fish of .suiiiu purls of the coast. 

Dolllod, -or, -nOBS: sec after Dully a. and v. 
Dollin, obs. var. of dolvcn, ]»;i. pplc. of Dklvk. 
Dolliah (dp’lij), a. [f. Doll jA' 4 -LSI!.] Some- 
what doll-like; having charaeleristics of a doll. 

z 865 K. C. Clayton Cruel Eorlune II. 237 .*shc’s rather 
dollish, to my ta.stu. 1874 I 5 i.'hna.\l» My Time xxxii. 320 As 
jirclty, though dollisli, u Mundc as you'd wish to sec. 

Hence Do'UlBUy adv , ; DolUiliiiaM. 

1892 Aiotlemy 2 Jan. o/i A woman . . less doliishly pretty 
pcrh.ips. 1^3 .Nat. Observer 437/1 Dolls both, and equal 
in their dullishncss. 

Dollop (dp'l-^p). Also 6-9 dollop. [Origin 
obscure: cf. Norweg. dial, dolp lump (Ross).] 

1 1 . Farming. A patch, tuft, or clump of grass, 
weeds, etc. in :i field. Obs. 

1573 Tcsskr tlusb. liv. (1878) 121 T.ct dallups about he 
rnowne and h.Ml out. //// Ivii. 131 Of barliu the longest 
and grerncht 3 c find, Leave blaiiding by dalloph. z6^ 
W0RLIHC.E .Syst. Agrie. (i68x) 316 Dallops, iS. tenn used in 
some plates for Patchci. or Corners of Gra&.s or Weed.s 
among Corn, a 18x3 Forby Yoc. E. A ugiia. Dollop, 
tufts of gruwing torn where hca])s of manure have lain. 

2 . colloq. c\x vulgar. (See qiiots.) 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Pit t,, A dollop is a large quantity 
of any thing ; the whole dollop means the total quantity. 
<41825 Foil by Yoc. E. Anglui, Dallop .. a clumsy and 
.shapeless luxiip uf any thing tumbled about in the hand.s. 
Z853 N. A- Q‘ Sei. VIII. 65/2 ‘ What a dollop of fia you 
have given nicl’ 1880 Hlackmork Mary Anerley \.xxvi, 

I sent a great dollop of water into the face of the poor 
lieutenant. 



DOLLY. 


590 


DOLOROUS. 


b. An untidy woiri.m, a sl-ittcrn, trollop. di€U. 

ft i8a5 in Fcjkuv I W. Ji. 1B77 N. IK IJftc. Clt*ss. 

Dolly ((V'li), [f. Doll : sec-v.] 

1 . A familiar pet-form of the name Dorothy 

( 7 := Doll .v/>. ' i'. 

1610 6. JoMsoN Akh, III. lii, (To Dol Common), So much 
lh« casin' to be co/ni’d, my Dolly. 184X-4 Kmlkson /Ca.?., 
kpir. Laws ^^’ks. (Knhn) I, 70 The grc.it soul incarnatod 
in some. • Dolly or Joan. 

2 . t a. A female j)et or favourite. Ohs. slang. 
b. A drab, slattern, useless woman, dial, ox colloq. 

1648 Hkkhick /Itsfcr., Lyrick to ^V/r/A (1869) 38 Kissc 
our dollies night ancf d.ay. 1706 K. Wabu llud. Rediv. II. 
V. 13 And so away he led his Dolly. s8a8 Crax>cn Dinlett, 
Dolly y a slaMern. 1883 .Almondb, Kf 1 1 udders/. Gloss, s.v., 

’ He 's got a maungy dolly for a wife.' 1873 Dixon 7V<»/; 
Queens 1 .^ iii. vi. 149^ Puebla . . took his sc,it .at table with 
these dollies and their mates. 

3 . A pet name for a child’s doll. TAlso treated 
as the personal name of a female doll.) 



as a young ludy, us a lady. 

4 , Apfdied to various contrivances fancied tv> 
resemble a doll in some way. 

a. dial. A wooden appliance with two arms, .and legs or 
feet, Used to stir and twirl clothes in the wash-tub, called a 
dolly-tub ; .also called dollydey^s or -stkk^ AXtyi ^naiden. 
The name is sometimes less correctly givf'n to the tub, ami 
extended to mechanical contrivances fullilling the same pur- 
pose ; also to an .'ippar.itiis for agitating and w.ashing ore in 
a vessel; and to a beetle for linen, beating hemp, etc. 

179a w. Koina< r.s l.ooker-on No. 41 The Dumb Dolly, nr 
a machine for washinj^, is reLoinmonded. x8a8 Cnvcn 
Dialect^ Dolly.. ’.x wnslung tub. 1840 .Sitkijkns .Suppl. to 
Forby^ Dolly, a. beetle n>cd in ' binichiiig hemp', as 
a punishment, in bridewell. 18^ .Simmonus Dkt. Trade. . 
Dolly, in iiiining p.'ui.'inc e a perlorated board, placed ovi:r 
a tub contaiiiing oic to he washed, and which being worki:il 
by a winch-lmmile, give., a circular motion lo the on;. 1869 
R. IJ. S.MViii Goliif. Vietoria Dolly, an insltument used 
by tiiggers for dividing and mixing the lough cl.ny or 
ceiiicnt with w.^tcr in the puddling-tub. 1877 lloUkrness 
Gloss, Dolly-tub. a barrel-shaped machine for washing , 
clothes which are stirred about with a pronged-instrument, 
culled a dolly-stick. 1884 Ai/tenrutn 26 Apr. 533/1 f)nc 
sort of dolly i.s a barrel- formed tub, in which u heater ' 
is wtirked by h.ind up and down. 189a Northumbld. Gloss.. 
Dolly, a clothes w.ashing slick, made with feet, but other- 
wise like a pos.s-stir.k. 1894 Superjl. IVoman (c<l. 4) t. 159 ■ 
(The] dolly-tub stood with some of the wet linen Iianging I 
on the side. I 

b- Tile-drhnng, A short length of timljcr or met'd set ; 
on the top of a pile lo act a.s a buffer between it and the : 
ram; also used to lengthen the pile when driven out of the : 
reach of the r,am ; a punch. 

1838 Simms Public IP'ks. 67 . Bnt. 11. (1846) aa Cast-iron 
dolleys, weighing aliout ij cwt., were fitted to the lops of 
the main piles to receive the blows. 1866 Atinutf.\' Proc. 
tust. Civ. Ettcin. XXVII. 318 A timber dolly was used 
between the pde^ and the ram. 

C. A ustral. Gold-fields. \ rude appliance .somewhat on 
the principle of .1 pile-driver, used to crush auriferous miartz. 

x86o R. B. Smvth Gold/. Victoria 609 Dolly . . a log of 
woosl shod with iron and suspended from a sapling over a 
stump, and used in the early days for crushing iumrtz. x88o 
.SuriiKRi.AND Tales Gold/, 75 For the purpose ot testing the 
miarU they employed a very primitive apparatus, which 
tlie miners i:all a dolly. 

d. A nmchinc for punching iron ; a tool used in forming 
the head of a rivet. 

1848 Inv. Wnllscnd Colliery (Northumbld. (Moss.), A 
punching dollcv, x6l ewts. 18^ Sir K. J. Rkkij .S/tiplmild, 
XVII. •}4o 7 'hc huldcr-up .. afu-r having driven tlic head 
[of the livetj well up by a few heavy blows, holds upon it 
with a^ large hammer or a tool c.allcd a ‘ dolly '. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Edue. IV, 134/s A workman .. presses 
against the h«d with, .a ina.ss of iron termed a 'dolly'. 

e. A contrivance with a covering of rags, polish, etc., 
used in various trades for poli.shing. 

x88^ F. J. Brittkn Watch ff Clocknt, 213 Wooden dollies 
of suitable shape covered witli the finest doc skin and 
rotated in the lathe arc used. 1891 Shefiield Gloss. SuppL. 
Dolly, a wheel covered by rags, and used by cutlers in 
polishing their wares. 

f. eolloq.^dial. A binding efrag round a hurt fiiigcr, etc. 
1888 in Berksh. Gloss. 

ft. All apparatii.s for .street gambling. (.Sec quot. 1873.) 
[x88t-6i MAViii-.w Loud. Lab. I. 6 (Hoppe) The proprietors 
of .Street Games, as swings, .down-the-doily, .^iii-’em round. 
Icic.].] i873,SVaaje Diet., Dolly . .consisting ofa round board 
and the figure of an old uian or ‘ Dolly down which was a 
sjural hole. A marble drufiped ‘ down the Dolly would 
stop in one of the small holes or pits (numbered) on the 
Imard. 1891 Daily XtU's 5 Sept. 7/3 'I'hc .stock-in-trade of 
the offenders, chielly roulette tables and * dollies being 
destroyed by order of the Court. 

5 . Comb, as dolly dand ; dolly-bar, * ,a block or 
bar in the trotijgh ol a grindstone which is lowered 
into the water to r.aise the latter against the face of 
the stone by displacement ' (Knight Did. A/eck. . ; 
dolly -legs : sec 4 a ; dolly 'luan, one who keeps 
a dolly-shop ; (//.) one who works with a dolly; 
dolly -mop (slang), a drab ; dolly-pedal, a tool 
used by ch,ainrnakers in welding the ends of a link ; 
dolly-shop, a marine store, a shop where rags, 
boUlcs, etc. arc bought, frcijuenily having a black j 
doll hanging ouUiklc as a sign, and often serving as 1 
n l^or illeg.-il pawn shop; dolly-tub : sec 4 a. 

«r * Dolly 4 efcs. an implement with five I 

or legs flashing. 1(^1 M avhkw Loud. /,,iAwr( 1861 ) I 
11. xio A poor person driven to the neces&ity of raising I 


I a few pence . . goc.s to the "dolly-man. 1833 Marrvat P. 
j .Sitnplc iv, His liberty's stopped for getting drunk and 
t running after the »Doll\r Mom ! Du Maukieb Trilby 
I (1895) 58 A dirty, drabby, little Dolly-mop of a Jewess. 

I 1851 Aiayiiew Loud. Lao. (1861) II. no The "dolly-shops 
arc essentially pawn-shops, and pawn-shops fur the very 
poorest, /bid.. The "Dolly .system . . "I'hc name is derived* 
from the black wooden doll, in white apparel, which gener- 
ally hangs dangling over the door of the marine-store ^ops. ; 
Hence So'Uydom « dolldom (ace after Doll i 
JAM- i 

x88x Society 30 Dec. 9/2 Dollydom is u vast study ! 
now. 

II Dolly (dp’li), sb^^ AnglO'Imlian. [^ad. Hindi ' 
i/d//,] *• A complimentary offering of fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, sweetmeats and the like, presented , 
usually on one or more trays; also, the daily 
basket of garden produce laid before the owner by 
the Mall or g.'irdeiier* ^Yule). 

x86o Rij.shkll Diary Ifulta II. xi. 202 In the evening the 
K.'in.'i’s dolly, oroffering,w.'is brought in. 1889 Makcuiones.s ; 
Dui'iERiN lyceregal Life in India ii. 'i.8ix>) 51 A native 
gciitlemun .sent me whai they call a * Dolly , which is itmlly 
a trayful of presents. 

Dolly (dF'ii), [f. Doll sb.'^ + -v.] I, ike a 
doll ; (Uilli.sii, babyish. Hence BollineM. 

1852 I )icK KNs Bleak Ho. (1853) 276 A dolly sort of beauty i 
perhiips. 1865 — Mut. Pr. I. iv, * You arc a chit and u ' 
little idiot.. or yon wouldn't make such a dolly speech'. 
1889 Mrs. At.tXANOKR Crooked Path I. vi. 193 Jlcr greatest : 
charm . . was her dolliiic.s.«i. I 

Dolly (d/>‘li), V. dial, and techn. [f. Dolly | 
sb.^ 4.J a. tram. To .stir or wash (clothes) in a ; 
dolly-lub (sec Dolly sb.^ 4 a); to bent (linen). 

1847 78 in HALLiwiit.1.. 1860 Lonsdale Gloss., Dolly, to , 
wash linen, etc. with the dolly-Icgs. ' 

b. Smelting and Chatn-nuiHng \ To beat (red- | 

hot metal) with a hammer, dolly, etc. j 

183* J. Holland Afauu/. Metal I. 85 These luiup.s . . arc i 
drawn from the furnace and dollcyed. or Ixiatcn into cakes ' 
with hatniners. 1886 [see Dullving Ix*-1ow]. 

c. Cold-miHing. 'I'o crush (auriferous quait/) : 
with a (lolly (sec Dolly jA* 4 c) ; to obtain (gold) 
by this jjrocess ; also of the quartz : To yield (so 
mucli gold) by this method. 

Dundee Advertiser 5 July 4 The men are now ^ 
‘dollying' locxj ounces a day. 1895 Ckamb. 7 rnl, XII. i 
668/1 H«» dollied, or ground, his little bil.s of rock bymcaii.s j 
of a contrivance rc.scmbling a pestle and murtar. 1896 
Daily Sexos *23 J.in. 0/5 This has the richest stone we have 
got so far, it doilies about 8 grains to the pound. 

Hence Bo'Uied ///. xz., Bo'Uyinft vbl. sb, (also 
allrib .) ; .also BolUer. 

188a .V, 4 Q. 28 Oct. 3413/2 The soiled clothes are iininersed 
in water in the dolly tub. .then the dolly is plunged into the 
mass [of clothes] and worked by the dollier by Iwith arms, i 
1886 Pall Mall C. 27 Aug. n/i This 'dollying' prixces-s i.s ' 
effected by a hammer, which by means of a .spring and 
Avooden pedal, is made to strike the already roughly joined ■ 
link till the two ends arc .so welded together that the joining ' 
is .scarcely noticeable. All hand-wrought chain above ■ 
three-eighths of .nn inch in diameter is known as 'dollied \ j 
Dolly, obs. Sc. form of Dowie a. 

Dolly Varden. [from the name of a character 
in Dickens’s Burnaby Budge.'] a. A jprint dress j 
with a large flower pattern, w'om with the skirl ; 
gathered up iu loops, b, A large hat, worn by 
women, with one side bent downwards, and 
abundantly trimmed with flowers. C. A Cali- | 
forniaii sj^'cies of trout or char. j 

187a A. Doh-son Dial, /rom Plato iv. (.SV. PanTs Mag. j 
T)(rc.), Blue eyes look doubly blue Beneath a Dolly Varden. i 
1877 K. L. Prick Tivo Americas 214 Large baskets of 1 
trout, among whom were many ‘ Dolly Vardeiis *. llnd, 215, | 
Convinced that the ‘ Dolly Varden' is a genuine trout. 1881 • 
Mrs. Lvnn Linton My Lor>e I. 227 One would gel one's j 
s-elf up to look awfully killing in a Dolly Varden. 

Dolxnan (dp'lman). Forms 6 dollymant, 6~8 
dolyman, doliman, 9 dolman, [orig. a. Turkish 
.oVV, ddldmdn or 4 oldinahf whence Pol., 
Hoh. dolofnan. Magyar dolmany. F. doliman. (in 
sense 3) dolman^ Ger. doliman^ doliman. The 
disyllabic form appears to be through Fr.] 

1 . A long robe open in front, with narrow sleeves, 
worn by the 1'urks. 

T. Wash I NOI ON tr. Bithola/s Voy. iii. x. 86 They 

iKa-I .. I.:..!. .1 .1 II l-v.l * 


are clothed with a long gownc, which they do call Dolyman, 
girded with a large »rdlc of silkc. 1599 Haki.uvt Voy. II. 
I. 1x3 Y" great Basba.. clothed Mritb a robe of I)ollymRnt 
crimson. 170s W. J . Bruyns Voy. Ltruant xx. 91 Over this 
comes on the Shirt, and over that the Doliman. 1843 Mr.s, 
Rom HR Rhone. Darro. etc. II. 314 His haik floated loosely 
un his shoulders like a dolman. 

2 . The uniform jacket of a hussar, worn like a 
ca])c with the sleeves hanging loose. 

1883 standard 7 Mar. 5 (Slanf.) His Royal Highness has 
presented the whole of the Bliicher Hussars with dolman.s, 
which had hitherto only been worn by the Royal and 
Guard Regiments of Hussars. 

3 . A kind of mantle with cape-like appendage.s 
instead of sleeves, worn by women. 

1879 Punch 26 Oct. »7i/'ji The * dolman * is a loose jacket, 
with large hanging sleeves, that can be assumed or left 
loose at pleasure. 1876 Oi.'ida Winter City iii. 38 Perhaps 
it lurkeu in the black .sable fur of her dolman. 

Hence Bolmana’ttc, a small or short dolman. 

itts Glasgtno Weekly Her. 91 Apr. 8/4 French Pattern 
DobnaiLs, New Dolmancttes, Jackets, etc. 


Dolman (dp lmcn). [.^. mod. F. dolmen {dol- 
min Latour d’Auverguc, 1 796, dolmine Le Grand 
d'Aussy 1798, dolmen. AUmoires de PAcadfmU 
Cellique 1807). 

Given by Lcgonidcc 1821 as Breton - ' monument in form 
of an altar or table ’ ; and usually explained a.s f. Breton tbl 
s. tool, L. tabula, table -f mean, men stone. But the Breton 
comjiound of these words would be taoiveaH or tblven. and 
the d and m of dolmen are not thus satisfactorily accounted 
f r. Borlase, A utiq. Cortnvall (1754) called these structures 
cromlM. but gave loltniu. lit. * hole of stone ', as the current 
Cornish name for those enormous blocks found in Cornwall 
and Scilly iiatunilly jpuised upon two supporting points, so 
as to leave a * hole ^ or aperture Ijeneath, through which 
a man or beast may pass. 'I here is reason to think that this 
is the word inexactly reproduced by Latour d'Auvergiie «is 
dolmen, and mi.sapplicd by him and succeeding French 
archa;oiogists lo the cromlech^ 

I'he French name, used liy some English authors, 
for a C'ltoMLECii, a prehistoric structure, consisting 
of a large flaltish stone supported upon two or more 
smaller upright stones. 

*839 Jei'Hson Brittany viii. 108 The dolmen a]|)peared lo 
me to consist of a chamber formed by gigantic unhewn 
granite blocks placed upon smaller ones. 1865 r.tiHBoi:K 
Preh. Times v. _(i869) 104 All over Kurope . . we find rclic.s 
of iii'chistortc times .. dolmens or stone chambers. X87X 
'J'yi.or Prim, Cult. 1 . 55 Mcgalithic structures, menhirs, 
cionilcchs, dolmens. 1880 Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 150 He 
crawled right under the tahfc- stone of the dolmen. 

Hence Bolme’iilc a. (nonce-wd.). of or belonging 
to dolmens, or to the race who constructed them. 

i88a ir. N. Jol/s Man be/. Metals 1. vi. 158 The ethnological 
character, .of the .suppoi>cd dolmenic people. 

Dolomite (flp'nhnoil). Alin. [In F. dolomie, 
dolomite, named 1794 after M. Dolomteu. a French 
geologist and minernlogist : sec -ite.] A native 
double carbonate of lime and magnesia, occurring 
crystalline, and in granular masses, while or 
coloured, calk'd dolomite marble \ a rock con- 
sisting essentially of this mineral. 

X794 Kikwan Min. 1 . 11 1 Conunnn Dolomite. 1790 
Tennant in Phil. Trans. l.XXXIX. sex; The kind of 
marble which had hecu called Dolomite, from M. Doloiiiicii, 
who first remarked it.s peculiarity in dissolving slowly. x86a 
Chamhers' EncycL s.v. Ihdontite. The new Mouses of Par- 
liuinent are built of dolomite. 1876 Pace Adv. Texi-b. 
Gcol. v. 102 Dolomite is a gtanular or trysUilline variety of 
magnesian limrstonc. 

b. pi. .'///<? Dolomites — t\\t dolomite mountains 
or peaks ; s/ec. those of Southern 'Tyrol. 

1870 (title) Zigzagging amongst Dolomites, 1873 A. B. 
Edwards A Midsummer Ramble among the Itolomites. 

o. allrib, and Comb., as dolomite country, moun- 
taiuj peak ; dolomite^like adj. 

1846 i... S. CosTKi.1.0 Tour P'enice 3B9 The horns of the 
dolomite mount.VinR. 1864 Sat. A’m H J nly 58 '2 The strong- 
hold of the Dolomite country. 1864 Soc. Sc, Rev, 35 Cele- 
brated for their Dolomite peaks. x868 Dana Min, § 742 
A firie-graiiicd dolomite-like rock. 

Hence BoTomltize v, (also Bolomiie), lo con- 
vert into dolomite ; Bolomitiia'tion (also Bolo- 
mlia'tlon), conversion into dolomite. 

1833 Lvivi.i. in Li/e(x88i) 1 . 397 To make up iiiy luiiid about 
Von Buch's theory of doloiuisation. 1849 Dana Geol. ii. 
(1850) 153 An instance of dolomizaiion. i8i6s (L P. Sckofe 
Vokanos 89 The frci|Uvnl duloinitizatioii of limestones. 
1863 A. C. Kamsav Phys. Geog. x. (1878) 149 Some modern 
.atoilK are known to become dulomitiscd. 1891 Nature 10 
Sent., I'he limestone had been dolomitized. 

Dolomitic (dpkmi'tik), a. [f. prec. -f -ic.] 
Of the nature of, formed of, or containing dolomite. 

183s De l.A Becjik Gcol. Man. (ed. 2) 329 Duiomitic rocks 
are also found among them. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks 
xiv. 286 No sharp Hue of demarcation can . . he drawn between 
the dolomitic limestone and the true dolomites. 

Dolor, obs. f. Dollau; var. of Dolour. 
t Dolori'forOUS, obs. \i.l,.\.-^]/i*doldrifer. 
f. iloldr-em Dolour + -fer bearing ; see -FEUous.] 
Causing pain ; -next. 

*599 A. M. ir. CedelkotteVs Bk. PAyskke 73/1 Applye it 
on or in the doloriferous tooth. 1638 Whitaker Blood 0/ 
Crape 74 ('I'd In such dolonfcrous afl^ts in the jointb. 

Dolonno (d/»lori*flk), a. Now rare, [ad. 
med.L. doldrijic'us, f. doldr-em pain; sec -fic'.] 
Causing or giving rise to pain ; painful, grievous. 

1634 '1. Johnson Party's Chirurg. ix. xi. (X678) 223 
Remedies which are contrary lo the dolorifick cause. 1869 
CfK\.y.Trut /deajamen. i4^He abhors sin, not as sin, but 


as dolorifick or painful, Blackxo. Atag. XXIV. 192 
Alas I fur Huskisson, and his dolorific strains. 

So t Bolori'floiA . Ohs, rarer'*, 

1693 CocKERAM, DolorifictUl. causing sorrow. 

DoloroilJ (dpdoros), a. Also 5-6 doler- 
ou8(e, dolorouae, dolourous. 6 Sc. dolorus. [a. 
OF. Pieros, -eus, doulour-, dulur-^ -eusy -ous (i ilh. 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) mod.K douloureux 1 .. 
iioldros-us painful, full of sorrow, f. ^lor Dolour.] 

1 . Causing, attended by, or affected with physical 
jmin ; painful ; severe, acute. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5474 [Fortune] Icicth a piastre dolorous 
U nto her hertis wouncleu egre. S876 Banister Hist. Aiart i. 
X4 No Medicin may prcuuyle..tin the same dolorous tooth 
be ..plucked up UN the rootes. ideo Vennek Via Recta 
viii. 166 Dolorous Gouts, .are not apt to be bred by parsi- 
mony. 1731 Medley Kolben's Cape C . Hope ll. 165 A very 
dolorous thirst. i 8 te W. Roberts Treat. Urin, 4 Renal 
Die. It. ii. (1885)301 ‘liie dolorou.s sensations and irritability 
which constantly torment diabetic patients. 
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2 . Causing or giving rise to grief or sorrow ; 
grievous* distressful ; doleful* dismal. 

r'X45o Mirlin ix6 The archbishop gaf this scentence full 
dolerousc. 1548 Hall Chron., Htn. VI (an. 6) 105 h, Al> 
though the death of thcrlc wer dolorous to all Englishmen. 
1641 Milton Ch. Gomt. n. (1851) 140 When God LoiuinandR 
to lake the truinpel and blow a dolorous nr a jarring bhist. 
a xfLX Ken Chrixto^hil l*oel. Wks. \ t?\ I. i'aint he sank 
amidst tlie dofrous way. 1877 Jh.ArK Grevn Past, xvix. 
(1878) a.H We had a dolorous Jay of rain. 

3 . Of persons, their feelings, state, etc.: Full of 
or expressing sorrow ; sorrowful, sad. distressed. 

XSZ3 Douolas /Kneis xii. ii. 149 Syne confortis he hU 
feri$ dolorous, a x w TjO. ] 3 kknkk.s Hhoh Hi. 174, 1 am 
ryght dolorous for die newes that I bi^nge you. X667 
Milton P% L. vi. 658 Thir annor. .wrought them pain Im- 
placable, and many a dolorous groan. X854 Tmackrnav 
Newcomes J. 40 iHisl countenance nssiimud an appearance 
of the iiiust dolorous sympathy. 1871 K. Ellis Catullus 
ii. 10 Might 1 . .my dolorous heart awhile deliver. 

Hence Doloro'Sity, doloroii8nes.s. 

1835 Taifs Mag. II. 784 , 1 really do not wonder .at your 
dolorosity. 

X)0'l0r01IS^t [’hr2.] In a dolorous 

manner ; painmlly, sorrowfully, dolefully. 
c Z450 Merlin 544, V of tho pantoners hym toke and leibie | 
hym forth betinge hym dolcrousely. a 1333 Ln. Hernkrs i 
It non cl.\iii. 637 The thyrd Sc fourili he made douluurously j 
to dye. X63S Sir ' 1 '. Hkrhkkt Triw. (cd. 2) 176 Hcaritig j 
young .SoflTecs voyce, dolorously crying out for Faliina. i 
1865 K.C. Clayton Crufl Port. 1 1 1 . 74 ‘ It will not be ixisted j 
now before inoniing she .said, dolorously. J 

Do'loronsnesfl. [f. as prec. i The 

state or quality of lx:ing dolorous ; sorrowInInes.s, 
sadness, do1cfulncs.s. ! 

X55I liKKNUK Q. CurUuS 41 (R.) For the <Io 1 orouKness of ; 

the old wotnaii. 1^ Jf.k. Taylor Gt. /i-iYw/. in. Ad g 15. 

|>5 A desigiic to heighluii the duloui 0UMlc*^st> of his )iersoii. 
1880 Aiheuaeum a8 Feb. 272/1 Tliutigh iiielaiiclioly is, no 
doubt, :i genuine poc-tic mixid, mere doloriiusness is not 
fit for poetical treatment. 

Dolose (tlt^li^'i's), a. Law. [ad. L. doloS'Us^ 
f. dolus craft, deceit : see Dole Characterize! 1 i 

by criminal intention ; intentionally deceitful. | 
x83a Aosti n Jurls/>y. (1879) 1 1 . 1 103 An art of forlicarance ! 
or omission which is merely ctilpose (or nut dolose) is not a ' 
crime or public delict. id 6 i bii. Ckanwokth in (/'//arr/ma > 
31 July 726 Witliout Hccusitig his. .Itjarned friend of being ' 
dolose, he did accuse Iiitii of having misled their lordships. 

t Dolo*aity. Ol>s. rare. [a. OF. dolosiii late 
L. dolositdt-cm deceit, f. dolosus : see prec.] 

‘ Deceitful ness, hidden malice* (Wailey). 

140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 111 A 1 manor of dolusite to 
jou is endiiid. 1730-36 in Hailev (folio). 

Dolour V dolor (dJud.*)!, d^’dai). Funns : 4-6 
doloure (-owro), (6 dolar, dollor, -our), 4 - 
dolour, 6- dolor, [a. OF. dolor y •our (iilh c.), 
inocl.F. doulenry ^ It. dolorCy Pr., Sp. dolor \~D. 
doldr-em pain, grief, anger, f. tioLere to sufTcr pain 
or grief. Now unusual in spoken use; hence 
pronunciation varies ; the historical pronunciation 
was as in eolour (F. couUur\ which is retained in 
Fast Anglia, and sometimes represented by spelling 
dullor^ 

1 1 . Physical suffering, pain ; also (with //.), a 
pain, a painful affection, a disease. Obs. 

? c 1370 Roht. K. Cicyle 59 Olyverne dyed in grcle dolowre. 
For he was slay tie in a hardc scluiwre. c X4M J.anfranc's 
Cirnrg. 227 In cha^itre of dolour of ioynctis. xj^ Dal- 
KYMPLU tr. Leslie's Hist, iii'ot, 1 . 24 To kurc and to remeid 
diners dolouris of the skin. x6ia Woooai.l Sury^. Male 
Wks. ( 1653) 33 It enseth the dolour of the caiistlck medicine. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med, 1. 311 Rhcum.Ttisiiis and oih»M- 
dolors of the nerves. 17x0 T, Fuli.kk Pharm. Kjelemp. 243 
In a Nephritic Fit. .there’s great. . I'Jolour in the Kidneys. 
x7i5'ao Pope Iliad xvi. 649 He drew the dolour.s from the 
wounded jiart. 

2 . Mental pain or .suffering; sorrow, grief, distress. 

13.. K.Alis. 5609 'fhe Kyiig ihrrforc was in doloure. 
C1470 Henry tVallaee \. 1S3 Mekill dolour it did h>in in 
hy.s mynd. 1544 Litany in Priv. Prayers (1851) 575 Piii- 
fully behold the dolour of our heart. i6zo $hak.s. Temp. 11. 

1. 18 Dolour conies to him indeed. 16S4 Contempt. State 
Man II. vii, (1699) 211 Of joy there must no mcnium be 
made in that place of dolour. X815 Sc:ott Guy M. xv, To 
leave her in distress and dolour! 1881 Jei'Eekiks IVood 
Magic 11 . ii. 66 Thus, in dolour and despcTir the d.'trkness 
increased. 

b. pL Griefs, sorrows. Now rare, 1 

x6xx Smaks. Cymh. v. iv. 80 The Cnircs of his Merits due, j 
being all to dolors turn'd. x6<M Hcnyan Grace A b. § 163 
Every Groan of that man., in his dolours. 1854 Mrs. 
Olipiiant Magd. Hepburn III. 28 Look you, dome !. . I have 
borne with your dolours for many a day. 

0. A’. C. Ch. Dolours of the Vir^n. 

1883 Catholic Diet. .s.v., The seven founders of the Servile 
order, in the thirteenth century, devoted themselves to 
* special meditation on the Dolours of Mary, and from them 
tne enumeration of the Seven Sorrows (i.e. at the prophecy 1 
of Simeon, in the flight to Egypt, at the three days’ loss, at , 
the carrying of the cross, at the cruciltxion, at the descent : 
of the cross, at the entombment) is said to have come. 1 
(Hence the appellation Our Lady of Dolours or Sorrmvs) 
td. A cause or occasion of sorrow ; a grievous 
or sad thing. Ohs. rare. 

CX330 Amis l^AmiL la To here of the childeryn twoo, 
How thei were in wele and woo.. is grete doloure. 

1 3 . The outward expression of grief ; lamentation, 
mourning. Tomakedoltmryio\?imtii\.,moTiu\. Obs. 
CX340 Seuyn Sag, (W.) 1770 Therefore he made gret 


J dolour. rx3oo 1 \*ii. 338 Tlie doleur & lament- 

I able heuyncs that men didc. d 1 33 3 Lo. IJumnkks lluon 
; Uxxi. 24A Iluoti . . was sorowfyrti to schis wyfc make so grctc 
j doloure. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 >vA'. 107 'I'hongh they s.tw 
I me, they continued their dolours till the end. 

+ 4 . Anger, indignation, reseiitmenl. [Asiiil ..] 

! 1609 Holland Amw. Marcel/, xxiv. iv. Our fighting 

I soiildiers were ‘jo enkindled with anger .tiuI doUmr [dolori ]. 
1644 lli'LWkK Chirot, 92 Anger, dulotir, utid indignation. 
Do^, obs. Sc. var. of Dour. 

Dolphin (dp lfm). Forms : 4-5 doliyn(e, 6-7 
delpmn ; 5-6 dalphyn(o, 7 daiilphin ; 4 6 dol- 
Phyn, 5 dolfyn(e, dolphyno, 6 doulphyu, 6-7 
dolphine, 6~ dolphin. See also Dauphin. [In 
the form delfyn, delfhiUy app. directly from I-. 

I delphln-us (meikL. also delflnus. It. ddfinOy Sp. 

I dclfui ) ; 3vith the form dalphyne, cf. I’r. da^u, OF. 

I daulphin ; of the latter dolfm appears to be a 
phonetic variant with 0 from au : Lilt re has .ati 
example of doffin in 15th c. French.] 

1 . A .species of cetaceous mammal {Delphinus 
Delphis\ having a longer and more slender snout 
than the porpoise, with which it is frequently 
confoiindeii, so that the two names become inter- 
changed * sometimes aj^plied also to the grampus. 

13.. A*. Alls. 6576 Heo noriceth dclfyns, and cokadrill. 
1387 Trkatka ftigdeu (Rolls) II. ij pcrc bcch ofic i-lakc 
ilolphyns and soe c.tIuck, and lialeynes. c 1440 Promp. 
Parr\ 126 t Dolfync, fysebe, dclphinus. 1330 I'alsgr. 
Doiilpbyn .a fysshc, doulphm. 1376 Fleming Panohl. Kpist. 
353 The Dalphinc /cedeth her young with milkc. x6ot 
SiiAics. Tiucl. N. I. ii. 13 T.ikc Orion on ilic Dolphincs b.Tckt* 
>846 J. Hall Poems i. 41 ll.id but the curteous Delpliins I 
heard. 1633 Holi-roft Procopius^ Colhick IVars in. 102 
A great miuiljer uf Daiilphins coming upon the mouth of the 
Euxiiic Sea. 1760 Pennant ApoI. II I. 50 It does not apjicnr 
that the dolphin shews a greater attar hincnl to maukiiui than 
the rest of the cetaceous kind. 1885 F.ncycl. Itrit. XIX. 
521/2 The head lof the porpoise | is rounded in front, and 
diflers frorii that of the true dulohiiis in not having the snout 
pruduceil into a rlistinct ’ beak \ 

2 . Popularly a|>plied to the dorado {('oryphuma i 
hippuris)^ a fish celebrated for its lieautiful colours, | 
which, when it is taken out of the water, or is 
dying, undergo rapid changes of hue. 

x 378 -i 6 a 8 F. FLicrcuEH Drake's Voy. (lI.Tkl. St>c.) 3a 
(Yule. .s.v. /Wm/lr>) The. .great mackrcl (whom the Aural a 
or Dolphin also piirsuethk 16*7 Cai’t. Smuii .Seaman’s 
Gram. viii. 36 Fish bookc.s, for . . Dolphias, or DonTdos. 
1633 G. Heruert Temple, Ciddinesse V. 1736 P. Ruownk 
Jamaica 443 The Dolphin. This Is one of tlic most beauti- 
ful fishes of those seas. x8i8 Bvron Ch. Har, iv. xxi.v, 
Parting day Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang inihucs 
With a new colour.. The last still loveliest, Mrs. 

j Rhowninc Vis, Poets xevi. Poems 1851* 1 . 215 Faint and dim 
: Hi.s spirit.s .seemed to sink in him, 'J'hcn, like a dol]>hiii, 

! change and swim The current. 

3 . Astron, A northern constellation, Dclphinus. 
1430 Lyikl Chron. Troy 11. xiv. In whirhc the Eglc and 

also the Doljjhyne H,auc thoyr arysynge l>y rnuolucion. 1551 
Kkcokue Cast. Kiumd. 264 A lyllle from it is the Dolphine, 
whiclic luTih in it 10 slarrcs. 1607 Tovsell Pour.f /ieasts 
(1658) 57 About the time of the Daulphins appearance. x868 
i..ocKVER Guillemin's Heasvm («d. 3) 358 Two double stars, 
one uf the l.ioii, the other of the Dolphin. 

4 . A figure of a dolphin (generally represented 
as curved) in painting, sculpture, heraldry, etc. 

In early Christian art used a.s an emblem of love, diligence, 
or swiftnes.s. 

1 a 1400 Morte A rth, 2054 A derfe scbclde . . Witli a 
j dragonc cngowschede . . Devomnde a dulpbyue. a 1440 Sir 
• DegreiK 1038 He l>eres a dolfyn of p>ld.^ 1736-7 fi. 

' Kcyslers Trav. (i7(k») 1 1 . 20 The fish or dolphin at the side 
' of the statue, 011 which some lioys seem to be riding. 1851 
Ro.skin Stofics Ven. (1874) I. App, 387 A dolphin may be 
used as a symbol of the sex 1895 Chamb. Jrnl. Aug. 449/1 
; Some Aldine edition, with.. the sign of the well-kriowti 
anchor and dolphin. 

+ 6. {\niv\\ydalphynox dolphin croton.) A French 
gold coin, formerly current in Scotland. Obs. 

Prob. tlie Fr. leu du PanphinA, weighing about 54 F.ng- 
Hsh grains, struck by lauiis XI for the Dauphim.^ 

X43X Sc. Acts Jas. //'1 507) ft .53 The Crown of France 
I hauand a crowned Flowre-deluoe 011 ilk side of the Schiild, 
..and the Dolphin Ouwne, ilk anc of thcui hauand louisu 
for sex shillingcs aucht pennies. 141^ Ibid. 1 15<>7) § 59 The 
.Salute, the Rydar, llie Crowne, the i.>olj>hin, to cllcven 
shillings. 

6. Applied to various coiitrivance.s rc.sembliijg or 
fancifully likened to a dolphin. 

ft. in early artillery, each of two handles cast solid on a 
cannon nearly over the triimiionH, commonly inaclc in iJic 
conventional form of a dolphin. 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnance, Maniglions 
ax Dolphins .. arc the Handles placed on the back of the 
Piece near the Trunnions, and near the Centre of tiravil)-, 
to mount and dismount it the more easily. 1869 IkiMhi.i. 

A rms \ A rm, xi. (1874) 240 Thus the hniidies, anses ( when 
in use in England called dolphins), yeX infrequently 
made in the form of the tiody of some living creature; fi>r 
example, in Fig. 50 they appear in the fonii of two dolphins. 

b. Naut. (rt) A spar or blotJc of %vood with a ring bolt at 
each end for vessels to ride by ; a inooring-biioy. Kb) A 
mooring-post or iMlIard placed at the entrance of a dock or 
along a. i|uay, wharf or beach, to make haw$»ers fast to. (c 1 
A wreath of plaited cordage fastened nlrout a mast or yaril, 
to prevent the litter from^ falling in ca.se of the ropes or 
chains which support it being shot away in action. 

Cbokrr, etc. Diet. Arts AV., Dolphins of the Mast. ] 
X833 Marrvat F. Simple vi. What with dead-eyes, and 
.shrouds, cats and cathlocks, dolphin.s, .ind dolphin-strikers. 

1 wxs so puzzled . . tliat [ctc.J. 1840 Evid, Unit Doeks 1 


Conwi. get tp. Wh.ii is .1 dolphin ? A. There is a post in the 
middle, and it is im loserl round by other posts, and this 
post ill ihe middle D the pi.isi lo make the rope fast to, and 
ihe Olliers support it ; it is for ihe vessels to warp into the 
river Hull. 1844 Hull i>p(k .-lit gi Substantial hawsers- .. 
li ved lo the dolphins. 1847 ('katg, Dolphin of the mast. 
1667SMY111 Sailor's Worddk., Hoiiojd also a lighter sort 
Ilf dolphin for altnchiiig vessels to. Ibid., Fhddeuing. .sl 
thick wrenih of yarns, matting, or oaknni (called a do/fiin), 
t.'iperiiig from the middle towards the « inls. 

C. (fV. . Intiii. A heavy mass of U:,ui, etc. sitspemled from 
a yard at tlie bows of a war-vessrl, to be drojit into siii 
I'lUMny’s ship when at cb»ie qu.irlers. 
i X774G01.DSM. (7m7Vi»/y/A/.l.a7u’l'hecneiiiy . .wcrc.stopped 
by the yards of those ships to which were lived dolphins of 
j lead. i8ao T. Mitcuku. Aristoph. Knights 1 . 227 Let your 
! dolphins rise high, while the. enemy's lu-aring. x8^^ IJ. 

' I ). Walsh A Hsfoph. Knights 11. iii, (,>nick haul up your pon- 
i dcrons dolphins. X849 Ghotk (h eei c 11. lx, V. 262. 

d. ' A technical tcrni applicil to the pipe and cover at a 
source for the supply of water ’ (Wcale Diet. Terms Areh, 
rH.ig-So). 

e. Angling. A kiinl of hook, 

*854 AiniAM Ilalieut. 18. 

7. A blairk sjHicics of aphis or plant-louse {Aphis 
I fabu’\ very destructive lo be.nn-pl.nnts ; also calleil 
collier anil dolphin-fly. Also a black colcopierous 
insect infesting turnips ;qiu)t. 1771 '. 

I *73* bAii.Kv/cd. 5), Dolphins (willi Gardiners) sinidl black 
Insects lh.1t infest Hcaiis, etc. 1771 G. Wimi; Sflhprnf 
xvxiv. 90 The country people here call it the Turnip Fly 
and Rlack Dvilpliili ; but I know it to be one of the culeoptera ’, 
the Chrysoinela oleracea. 1846 Hannam in 'Lml. A‘. Agne. 
Soc. 11 . II. 59«i 'The. season of 184ft l''*^’ uienuuablc for 
the dolphin among the pea-crop. 1883 Soi roN Cult. I 'egef. 
tjr PI. (1892) 38? 'The lic.in Aphis, .the lleali JMant Luiise, 01 
Hlack Dolphin. 

t 8. - D.M rfITN 1 3., q.v. ( /Vai-.}. 

9 . attrib. ami Comb, as dolphin -colour, -family, 
-fishy -huty -shoal \ dolphin-borne y -headed y dike 
adjs. ; dolphin-fftt; a fat obtained from species of 
Dclphinus (Dkij'IIIN .sb. 2 ) ; dolphin-flower, the 
Larltspiir {Delphinium) ; dolphin-fly sense 7 ; 
dolphin-oil - (Watts Diet. Chem. II. 

Tpi )) ; dolphiii-airikor {jVaHl.), a short gaff spar 
fixed perpendicularly under the cap of the bowsprit 
for guying down the jib-boom; also called /y/nr- 
tift,^mlc (which name is also given to the ropes 
connecting it with the jih-boomV 
X84S ATus, Dkownino Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) i I’an^ by 
[lang, c:.ich u-ith a "dolphin colour. 13x3 Doi'c.las MneU 
V. V. 88 Als swift as. Malfni fische, swymand away, 1671 
11 . M, Ir. Coltot/. Prasm, 5to'J'hu Dolphin fish.. is a lover 
of man. 1846 Worcestkh, " Dolphin fly, an invert of the apliis 
tribe, (lest nidi VC lo bcaiLS. 1B46 Ghelni.h Sc. Gunnery 15 
'The fancy cock and huiiniier.s have given place lo a ''dolphin- 
headed hammer. 1878 l>RowNiNri La SaisitK 75 MuKuHous 
moaned the other ' Dying day with •dolphin-hues.' x6o6 
Sii.xK.s. Ant. iV Cl. V. ii. 89 His delights Were •Dolphin- 
like, they shew'’d iiis b,icke .ihoiie 1’be Klemeiil they lin’d 
in. 1887 howKN Virg. cKneid v. S94 Some "dolphin shoal 
. .afloat on the watery plain. 1833 ^ Dolphin-striker | see 6 b]. 
184X AIarrvat Poacher xw’Wl Inc. .collision carried away 
our. .dolphin-striker. 1867 Smytu Sailor's IVonl-bh. p..v. 
A/artingale, 'J’lie sp.ir is u.-«ii.illy termed the dolnhin striker, 
from its handy t^usition w-hcncc to .strike fish. 1891 K. 
Casti.f. Consci/. 111 . It. xvii. 3 Hoi water bubbled .. in uti 
ancient copper "‘dolphin ’ urn of exquisite outline. 

Dolphinate, -obs, obs. If. Daupihnatk, -asa. 

X655 Fi’ileu C/i. Hist. VI. i. ft 9 The Dolphinate in 
France. 

t Dolphine't. OAr. rare-\ [f. DOLPHIN 4 ^ 
-ET, dimin. suffix, here exceptionally used as a 
feminine.] A female dolphin. 

1395 Spenser Col. Clout BMi 'The Lyon rliose his nialt-, 
the Turtle Dove Her dcare, the Dolphin hisowne Dolphinci. 
Dolt vfh^'lt), sb. Also f} doltn, dowlte, 6-7 
doultro, [Found with its derivatives from middle 
of jfitn c. ; perh. earlier in dialect use. App. 
related to OE. doly ME. dol, doll. Dull, and to 
Doli), stupid, inert of intellect or faculty. For the 
•/, cf. ME. dull in sense of dulled', see Dull w.] 

1. A dull, sliipid fellow ; a blockhead, numskull. 
*543 [implied in I)oi.tisii|. 135* Rcjuinson Ir, More’s 

Utop. (Arh.) 39 'Thies wyscfuoles .ind vcry»i arrhedoltes. 
a XS53 UDAi.i-'yiVj'.vA-A' D. mi. ii. (Arh.) 42 A very dolt and 
ioulu. X604 .SuAKK. Otk. V. ii. ift | (.)h Gull, ofi dolt, As 
ignorant as durt. 1658 Gm-vm and Kusth Kampant Wks. 
fiftS7)4i7 Not only these Doiills, these .Sots. X7S3 Swif t 
It oodt/ie fromnotn^er 32 WootTs adulterate copper, Which 
.. we like dults Mistook ut first for thuiidcrbolt!t. 1847 
Disraeli Tnmr.-dw i.Tlie preiog.itive of dolts and dullards. 

2. a. atPib. or as adj. Doltish, stupid, gensclcss, 
foolish, b. Comb.y as fdolt-heftd, {a) a dolt, 
blockhead ; (A) a stupid head (fluot. »7*0- 

1679 Drvden Trail. <f- Cress. 11. iii, l)oIt-he«ids, a.sse.<;, And 
Itc.ists of burden, X71X 1 C. Ward Quix. I. 414 As jtoon ns 
c.ich had Ijolted From out his Straw, and scratch'd his 
Dolihead. i8a8 .Southi-v To A. Cunningham Poems III, 

31 1 'J'hc dolt image U not worth its cluy. x8tt R. Knov 
Gt. Artists Anat. 57 North Gertnany, the land of 
schnapp.s, and insolence, and dolt stupidity. 

Uciice tDo'ltftffe, fDo ltry, the condition of a 
dolt ; t Do-ltlfy v. traus.y to make a dolt of. 

JSS 9 Avi.mkii Harbor. Paithf. Sidj. Giijb, Women., 
doliefled with the dregges of the Dcuils doutige hill. 1^1 
Mui.rAHTKK Positions xxxix. (1887) *05 Where 1 see nonll- 
iiie hnraid to donghillrie, an(l learning to duultrie. X593 
Nasiie Four Lett. Confut. Gjb, 1 have usually scene un- 
circumsied doltage have ihe porch of his Paiiims pilfrics 
very hugely pestred with praincs. 
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t Dolti »'• {f- 1"’'-’®- **'•] 

1. traus. To make a 'lolt of, befool; to call dolt. 

i--- i’. WiiJiov Khet. 74 b, When wet* would abaslie a man 

either ijoulte hyni al the hrste, and inalcehym bclccvc 
I hat he i-? no wiser then a soose, oi Ictc.]. 1570 B. GonciK 
Pot Kinsti. n. ((SSo) if6 'I’hus are the people doited still, 
.-irid fcH>li;.s arc made of foules. 157a Hellowes Gueuaras 
/'a>n. A/, -toi* Cerlainc men Iw jloucti, and charged with 
a thousand "thoughts. 1818 Todd, To dotu to make dull. 

1 have he.ard the word so .spoken, but know no instance of 
it In hooks. 

2. ittir. To act like a dolt, to play the fool. 
Hence Dotting ppL a. 

1573 Neiv Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III, 19 More 
better. .Than in these trifles to have doited .so much. 1^3 
Teil-Troih' s N. K (hyt 21 Touching doating or doltiiig 
Iclosy. 

Doltish (dtT't ItiJ), a. [f. Dolt sh. + Of 
the nature of or like a dolt ; foolish, stupid, thick- 
headed, senseless. 

1543 Bait. Courso Horn. Foxo <52 h (T.) Your argument 
i.s, .Ts you .irc ; unlearned, fantastical .*md doltish, a iM 
U oALi. Royster Ih iv. iii. (Arb.) 67 Rather than to mary with 
snche a iloltishc Imile. a 1677 Bahkow St-r/zf. Wks. lyiC 
III. 32 Doltish incapacity. 1851 It. Melvii.i.k Whale 
Kvvvi'. t8i a dolti.sli stare. f8^ T.oev T. Smith in Hist. 
Rest. Jan. 34 'I’hc man with a (hdtish son. 

Doltiahly, adv. [f. prcc. + ’LY iJ.] In a drill- 
ish manner ; stupidly. 

1580 Holi.ybano Treat. Fr. Toufc^ HesUment ^ lortrde- 
menty hea-stly and doltishly. 1586 Fernk Rln-. Geutrie^ ii. 
i>8l They Jdo very doltishly distinguisht wo kinds of adoration. 
168a Bcnvan Holy War 186 fhou hast iwriiioiously and 
donltishly taught and maintained that there Is no (lo«l. 

Do*lia.Shne88. [f> as prcc. \ -nks.s.] 1 'hc 
(juality of being doltish ; stupidity. 

1569 T. Norton RrMl. Karl North untb. in .Str>'pe Anv. 
Ref. 1 . Iv. 597 The vanhirs, the dolit>hn(;ss, the boiTowing 
without r.aring to pay. 1639 Svmmkk .S//X f'osie ii. i. 33 It 
is extreamc dullislniessc t<» tieferre the practise of Wisedome. 
1813 Shf-M-Hv in Ihiwdeii /.Hi' (1887) 1 . yy) The usual 
doltishness of the re.;.il r:icc. 

t DolveXli obs. jia. Jildo. of Dki.vk v. : Delved, 
dug, buried. 

/7XM5 Auer, K. 292 ITud jie i 3 e dolticne forSe. ^1350 
li '///. Pou’rm' 5'.*8o Ac he wa.s riot! ^ doluen. c 14M Pallad. 
on Husk HI. 6"Sy In the dohien lond. <^1440 Yttrk Myst. 
xxiv. iSg Both dede and doluen, i>i> is |>e fourhc day. 

tDo-ly, Obs. or dial. Also 6 .V<\ duillie, 
8 dooly. ['I’ho forms Jooly and duillie are dearly, 
and doly probably, from DoiJi: .rA.2; a iTith c. 
dolly ap]jears to be a different word : sec Dowie.]* 
Doleful, sorrowful, sad, 

1301 Doi’tJi.As J'al. Hou. I, 189 Quhkldcr is hccome sa 
som: this iluillic h-iiit? 1383 STANyili;H.ST Aineis ji. (Arb.) 
57 This tlolye I'.hannrc gald vs, with IiIckh], with slaghtcr 
nfioumling. 1596 .Vat\. Amer. 20 The dolie season 

tif the ycarc. 1721 Uaic-KV, //o/y or Hooly, mourning, ,s.Td. 

II Dom ^ (<l/nn). [In sense 1, a. I’g. dom, a title 
of honour, » Sp. don i—L. domin ns master, ruler, 
chief, owner; see Don ^//.l, IUm DanI. In 
sense 2 an abbreviation of L. dominusf\ 

1. In Torlugal and Brazil, a title of dignity 
])rerixed to the Christiin name, used by Royalty, 
Cardinals, Bishops, and gentlemen on whom it has 
been confeired by Royal authority. 

X717-51 CiiAMiH Rs Cyd. s.A'., In Portugal, nobody is 
allowed to icssLune the title of Ao//, which is a badge or 
token Ilf nobility, without the King's leave. 

2. As a shortened form of 1 dominus^ prefixed 
to the names of K. C. cecU siastical and monastic 
dignitaries, csp. to Benedictine and ('arthusiaii 
monks, whether priests or in minor orders. 

1716 Davies .rI/A<v/, Pyrii, 11. 37;? The noted I’rench reform’d 
Monk Dom Gerberun. 1737-31 Cm ambers Cyd. ^ Horn U 
likewise ii-ed in France aniuiig some orders of religious as 
the Chart reiix, Benedictines, etc. Wc say, the reverend 
father J)om Calmct, Dom Alexis, Dom ILilt basar, etc. iSaa 
Nakks s. V. /? au , 'J’he .Aw// of the Itenedictines. 1893 J. 
Wickham Lego in Trans. St. Paul's Fed. Soc. Ill, 74 , 1 ^ 0 - 
Edmund Bishop, who, with Dom Aidan Gasquet, i.s editing 
the Consuetudinary of St. Mary’.s Abbey, York. 

3. Dom Fedro {U.S .') : a game at cards, a varia- 
tion of dou (Don 6). 

1887 F. K. Stockton Borrotord Jfonth, etc. igr '.American) 
Di)rn I'cdro .. a social game of cards w'htcli we generally 
pLiyed, 

II Dom 2 (diTm). [mod.Cier. dom cathedral, ad. 
I.. domus (f/oww-r Dei)\ sec Dome. 01 IG. and 
MH(^ had iitomf\ A cathedral church. 

x86x Nf-ai.e Notes Dalmatia it. 31; A .stroll through the 
city showed us,. the so-called Dom., a building somewhat 
resemliling the c.tth«dral at Graz. 1876 F Kiii-MAN Hist. Sk . , 
I'cHehan .l//irc/i. As Iniisbriick never was a Bishop's see, 
there is no dom. x888 Times (Weekly Kd.j *2 June 5,'i 
The Dom at Berlin. 

So Do'mchurcli [tr. ( Jcr. domkirebe'] -s^'^YCC. 

1864, Kin(;ki.ky Rom. 4- 7V«/. 219 The domchurch and its 
organization grew up . . round the body of a saint or 
ni.artyr. 

Doxn, obs. f. Doom, Dumb ; var. f. DouM. 

-dom, supix. [Ob’. Wdw -* OS. -dom, MDu. 
doem, Du. -dOm, OHG., MHG. duom, Gcr- -/«;//.] 
Abatraijt suffix of state, which has grown out of an 
independent st#., orig. putting, setting, position, 
statute, () II (.i. /wow, position, condition, dignity, 
in OR. dom. statute, judgement, jurisdiction, 
f. stem of Do -b abstract suffix -moz, OE. -///, 


as in heFm, sea-m, strea-m, etc. Frequent already 
in 0£. as a suffix to sbs. and adjs., as HscopdSm 
the dignity of a bishop, eyningddm^ cynedom, 
royal or kingly dominion, kingdom, ealdordSm the 
position or jurisdiction of an elder or lord ; peow- 
diUn, the condition of a |>cow or slave ; fHodom, 
haligdom, ivhddm the condition or fact of being 
fn*e, holy, or wise. The nnmlier of these deriva- 
tives has increased in later times, and -dom is now' 
a living suffix, freely employed to form nonce- 
derivatives, not only with the sense of * condition, 
state, dignity*, but also with that of ‘domain, 
realm* *** alphabetical places 

alderdom, Anglo-Saxottdom, boredom, Christen- 
dom, cucJtoldom, dukedom, earldom, freedom, king- 
dom, martyrdom, popedom, sheriff^m, thraldom, 
wisdom, etc. Examples of nonce-words appear in 
the quotations. 

1883 H. PKARSON A*, lirowuin^^ Pomona, .to express all 
nppledoin and ncardom. 1882 H. C. Mkrivale Faucit 
of It. ]. 1. iv. <8 F.ntitlc*d him to .'ll! the honoursof H.A. dom. 
1887 St. /.Olds Globe Democrat 2 Feb., A real, live Dakota 
man. .fresh from Rliz/ardom. x88o Nesv Virainiaus I. 337 
Meatiwhil«> cur<I«m floiirishcji. 2889 Pall Ala/l tr, 3 Aug. 
2/2 I’o lest . . the good saihirclom of the spectators. Ibid. 
7 Oct. 2/1 Iniaj;inc Manchesterdom Protectionist, 1894 
Thues 27 .Sept. 7, '4 .Says Mr. iHibouchcre, ‘ liiberat official- 
dom has vvei-biaukcttcd it.’ Ibid 6 June 11/3 The ranks of 
old fogeydom. 1894 IIkniv Dorothy's Double 91 \.. 
specimen of English squiredom. 1889 Pall Mall G. ab Dec. 
1/3 The. classic pile which, .divides clubland from iheaiie. 
dom. 1890 .^*T/rt/<vi8 Jan., A pervading atmo.sphere of 
itipsj^t ur vcydom. 

t DO'mablOt late L. domd- 

bil-is tamable, f. domdre to tame : cf. OK. dorna- 
ble.] 'ramable. Hence 1' Do'mablsneB*. 

1633 CocKkKAM, Doninble. easie to he tamed. 1630 D. 
Jbai. Imfr. Sea 205 As quiet and peaceable in the world as 
doinable, or imloinablc doves are. Ibid. 213 uo/e, It is 
ImptiAsihle to reduce this feral creature unto that domable- 
ness that young women might play with him. 

Domage, -eable, -oous, obs. ff. Damage, etc 
t Do'mMer. Obs. rare -- 1 [a. OK. pres. int. 
domaficr, earlier -rVr, to damage, used sulijitantively.] 
Damage, injury. 

X30S Ord. i'rysten Men (W. dc W. 1506) iv. .vxi. 269 The 
maner of rcstytucyon ought to haue conforniyte to the 
mailer of the domager. 

Douain (dc;nie'‘n), sh. Also 5 domayne, ^ 
-aine. [a. mod.F, domaine (1611 in Cotgr.), for 
earlier F. demaine, Ol’'. demeine dominicumy 
ill med.L. -r ‘propriel.is, quod ad dominum spectat*, 
subst. use of domininis of or ijelonging to a lord, 
of the nature of private property, proper, own. 
Sec Demesne, which is another form of this word. 

OF. domeine, demeine, did not come down from cl. b. 
dominium lordship, ownership^ property, for^ that could 
have given only an OF. domem, tiemein\ it is supposed 
that cl.b. dominkion passed In Rom. and OF. through the 
stages *domt‘Hio, riomenie. domeitue, demeine : cf. canoni- 
cum, ^atnonio, canonil. canoine, chanoitu\ But, in the inter- 
mediate stage, the form of the word naturally suggested its 
identity wiih cl. L. dominium, which consequently appears, 
beside the oiiginai thmtinkum.ie, the Latin equivalent in 
niedi:«vn] documents', the latter have also domasiium formed 
on the vernacular. The o was in C >K. regularly weakened to 
e, demeine, whence late AFr. & Kiig. demesne', in domeuuc 
the <iis restored after L.; in French, domainc is now (since 
c x6io' used in all senses ; but in Eng., deniesne has bewi 
traditionally retained in the legal u.se, and in srn.ses immedi- 
utely derived from it, though the two forms ovcrlap.l 

•f 1. — 1 iKMEHNK I. Also attrib. in domain lands. 
Oh. rare. 

CX433 WvsTOUN Cron. v. x. 386 Octaveus, .J/ai Deputys 
has slayne, And held |»e kyiiryk in doni.ayfie. 1630 R. 
Johnson’s Niuy'd. 4- Comnnv. 158 'I’he rights of^ the 
Domainc arc ih'c.sc : Rents, Feifs, Baymcnls at alienations. 
Jbid. Tli.at is T lomainc, which bclongelh to the Crowrie. 1B76 
Diuhv Real Drop. i. 24 This (lurlion was called terra 
dominiea, U-rr.ie dominicales, or domain lands. 

2. Eminent domain : ultim.atc or supreme lord- 
shij) ; the sujieriority or lonlsliip of the sovereign 
power over all the property in the state, in accord- 
ance with which it is entitled to appropriate by 
constitutional methods any |>art required for the 
public advantage, compensation being given to the 
owner. A term chiefly used in International Laav, 
and in the Law of the United States of America. 

[1633 Grotius De Jure B. et P. 1. iii. Dominium 
emi>icti!«, quod rivitas habet in cive.x et res civium, ad u.sum 
publicum.] 1850 Longk. Ladder St. Augustine vi. If we 
would gain In the bright fields of fair renown The right of 
eminent domain, sm Hars>ard Lenv Reay,^ VIlI. «37 
'I’he name Kniliient Domnin comes from Grotius, and the 
‘.iibjcct is a prominent one with European writers on public 
law ; but treatises on it do not exist outside of the united 
Slates. The t<mic develops here because it is a branch of 
our system of Constitutional Law. The first treatise was 
by H. E. Mills of St, Louis in 1870. (See also Eminent 5.) 

b. Direct domain, domain 0/ use, traiiRlatioii of the 
French law-phra.ses aomaiue direct ihe ownership or right 
of the lord, and domaine utile the right of use on the part 
of a lessee, as used in the law of Lower Canada.^ 

3. A heritable property ; estate or territory held 
in possession ; lands ; dominions ; - Demesne 3 5 . 

x6ox Holland Pliny xiii. iii. (R.), These are in the nature 
of a domain j/nd inheritance, and fall to the tiext heire 
in succ.c.Hsiou, 1782 PBissTLav Corrupt. Car. II. x. 258 


Rosral domains . . were . . made over to ecclesiastirjt. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's .Stud. A’l/. (17991 HI. 636 
There .irc, in that Country {Russi.i 1 , proprietors possessed 
of dom.Tins a.x extensive ns Provinces. ^ 1871 Fbekman 
AWv//. Coftf. (1876) IV. xvii. 35 .She occupied naif a hide of 
royal domain, 

b. transf. A district or region under rule, con- 
trol, or influence, or contained within certain limits; 
realm ; sphere of activity, influence, or dominion. 

Thomson Summer Bso 006.10 trembles for his 
green domain. 1833 1 .amb Elia Ser. ii. Poor Ketatiou, He 
was lord of his lilwary, and seldom cared for looking out 
beyond his domains, xl^ H. Rogers Fss. I. vii. 407 
For even an infinitude of atoms, infinite worlds in tnfiniic 
space may be found domain enough. 

C. Used by Pinkerton for a subdivision of the 
Mineral * kingdom *. 

x8xi P1.NKERTON Petra/, I. txa The intrites and glutenitcs 
arc classed under the several domains to which they belong. 
Ibid. I. Inlrod. iii-iv. 

4. ^g. A sphere of thought or action ; field, pro- 
vince, scope of a department of knowledge, etc. 

1764 Goldsm. Trar. 97 Carried to excess in cac:h domain. 
This fav'rile good begets peculiar p-iin. 13599 Mackin losii 
.Study Ltuo Nat. Wks. 1846 1 . 381 CoiUr.'icting. .the domain 
of hriiial force and of arbitrary will. x8a8 Carlylk Misi . 
(1872) l,Our Poet's gift in raising it into the domain of Art. 
18&4 Bowen Lof^k x. 343 An .lotual enlargement of the 
domain of Science. 1866 Argyll Reign Lznv ii. (txl. 4) 1,3. 

b. fogie. The breadth, extension, circuit, or 
siihcre of a notion. 

c. A/ath. ‘In the theory of Functions, the 
portion of the s-plane within a circle which just 
does not include a singular point is called the 
domain of its centre ' (11, T. Gerraiis). 

1893 F0K.SYTII y'he. Functions 55 If the whole of the 
donuun of b be not included in th.-it of a. 

lienee fBomal’n V. Obs. intr., to dominate. 

X389 IvE Fortif. 36 It must lye wholy open toward the 
townc, that the townc iiiaycomnKiund,and domaine ouvr it. 

Doni&illftl (dom/“‘*nal), a. [f. Domain + al; 
united with the more historical word Domanial by 
the intermcdi.ite domainiaC] ssDomaniaTj. 

1857 Sir F. Palgravf. Norm, 4- Fng. M. 551 An antient 
domainal palace. 1862 S. Li:t:As.SVi7i/az*/H 352 '1 he domainal 
jurists of the eigiiteenth century. 

Doxnftl (di;’“mal), a. [ad. med.L. dontdl-is (Du 
Cange), f. domus house : see Dome, etc.] 

1. Astrol. Of or pertaining to a dome or ‘house’. 

X716 Aiuhson Drummer iii. i. Mars is now entering his 

first house, 'and will shortly appear in all his domal digni- 
ties. 18x9 Jas. Wilson Compt. Diet. Astro/,, Domal 
dimity, when a planet is in it.s own house. 

2. Of or pertaining to housc.s ; domestic. 

1738 R. Morrls Ess. Am. Archil. 3 Templar and Domal 
Architecture. 1884 Health F.xlub. Catal. 98/1 Principles of 
sanitation— personal, municipal, domal, etc. 

Doniftuiftl (domi.'^'nial), a. Also 9 domainial. 
[a. F. domanial (i6lh c. in IIat/.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
domanidlis, f. domanium^ Of, pert.'tining, or re- 
lating It) domain or to a particular domain. 

x8i8 Hall AM Mid. Ages ii. ii. (1855) J. 208 The doiiianml 
estates of the crown. Ibid, 991 The e.xtent of his domanial 
territory. X84X W. Spalding Italy ty It. HI. II, 110 Old 
privileges of the domanial towns, or, as wc might call them, 
royal unonghs. X855 M. Briik.I'S Pop. Mod. Hist. 403 
Rc-assmning those rich dom.iinial estates. x86x Maine 
Am. Law vii. (1870) 231 Th.it. .transmutation, .substituted 
the feudal form of property for the domainial (or Roiii.m) 
and the allodial (or German). 

Domas, olis. form of Damask. 

Dombeo, obs. ff. Dr mb, Doom. 

II Donba (d^'inba). [ad. Cingalese A 

large East Indian and Malayan tree, Calophyllum 
Inophyllum, N. O. Clusiacem, the seeds of which 
yield a thick dark-green strong-scented oil {dotnba 
oif), used medicinally and for burning. 

x8^ Simmonds Diet. Trade. x866 Trtas. Bot. 

D6mb6c, OE. form of Doombook. 

D0]lldftl^6l (dpind,^'nicl). [a. K. domdaniel, 
apn. f. Gr. hStita tsaviifK, or L. domus Danielis, 
liall or house of Daniel. 

A fictitious name, introduced in the French ‘ Continuation 
of the Arabian Nights’ by Dom Chaves and M. Ca/olte 
178&-93, whence adopted by Southey in «/«/«, and .so by 
Carlyle. It is not clear whether ‘ Daniel * w intended to 
refer to the Hebrew prophet, or to ‘ a great Grecian sage ’ 
of that name who appears in the tale of* the Queen and the 
Serpents ' in the A rabian Nights.^ 

A fabled submarine hall where a magician or 
sorcerer met with his disciples : placed by Cazotte 
* under the sea near Tunis ^ by Southey * under the 
roots of the ocean * ; used by Carlyle in the sense 
of * infernal cave *, * den of iniquity . 

180X SouTHKV Thalaha xii. xxiv, The Domdaniel rock’d 
Through all its thundering vaults. 1809 VzHSxen hug. Bards 


kind of Infernal King, Chief Enchanter, .in the Domdaniel 
of Attorneys. IHd. I V. X38 Hurled . . into die Dorn- 
daniel of Spanish Iniquity m.the far W^. M Edinb. 
Rev. Oct. 408 At ease not in Zion only but In Domdaniel. 
Dome (do“m), sh. Also 7 doame, 8 doom. 
[In sense i, app. directly ad. L. dom-us house, 
home; in other senses, a. F. dome (15-16* c,; 
sometimes dosmt, whence mod.F. dbme\ ad. It. 



tK)M8. 

ditomo house, house of God, *chiefe Church or 
C.sithedrall Church in a citie * (Florio), high cupola, 
dome (as a distinguishing feature of Italian 
cathedrals)':— L. domu-s house.] 

1. A house, a home ; a stately building, a man- 
sion. Now only as a poetical or dignihed appel- 
lation. 

1513 Douglas /Ktutis xiii, Prol. 93 Onto iny dome f =in my 
dwelfingj, 1 saw 30U nfuir .lyr. 1M3 'I'. Wilson Rhit. 
(t^8o) 16ft IMtcd at my Dome, or rather Mansion place in 
Lincoincshire. z6tf Blount Glossaer.^ /)rw/i;..a Town- 
House, Guild'Hali, a State-House, Mecting-hou5ic in a city, 
from that of Florence, which is so called. 1914 Swift 
Riddles vii, 51 Sad charnel-house I a dismal uotne, For 
which all mortals leave ihcir home. 1770 T.anghornk 
Pluta^h (1879) b 74/2 They built temples . , and other 
sacred domes. s8o8 Scott Alarm, vi. Introd. lai Gladly as 
he we seek the dome. And as reluctant turn us home. 

Rg. i8xa Bykon Clu Har. 11. vi. Ainbilion’s .liry hall. 
The dome of thought, the palace of the Soul. 1818 Shkllkv 
Rev. Islaui 11. xliii, Hoary crime would come Behind, and 
fraud rebuild religion's tottering dome. 

1 2. A cathedral church ; «Dom-. Obs, 

1691 Ir. Emiilianne's Joitm, Naples 71 The Ceremony 
..Celebrated.. at the Dome (so they call the C.ithc<lral 
Churches in Il.^ly). 1704 AnnisoN /taly (1766) 46 Pone 
Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. 1707 I.ond, Ga's. No. 


8. A rounded vault forming the roof of a building 
or chief part of it, and having a circular, cllii)tical, 
or polygonal base ; a cupola. 

1656 i Blount Gloisoer.t Dome! . . a flat round Lrxn'cr, or 
open roof to a Steeple, Banqueiing-hotise, &c. Somewhat 
resembling the bell of a great Watch. x66o F. Brooke tr. 

I. f BlixHC s Trail. 114 The Kings Palace,. was built square, 
with a Dosme. 171a Land. Gas. No. 5058/;?! The Dome of 
the Cathedral was illuminated. *756 7 tr. Kryslcrs Trav. 
(1760) II. jii The roof of the Pantheon is a round doom, 
Without pillars or windows. z8ia 16 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. * Arf II. 66 'I'he whi.spering gallery in the dome of Si. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 1879 Sir G. Sco t r Lccf. A rchit. 

II. a»9, 1 defined a dome as I lie covering of a circular sp.'icc 
produced by the revolution of an arch round its ccntr.i1 
vertical axis. 

b. The hemispherical roof of an astronomical 
observatory, made to revolve and open so as to direct 
the telescope towards any part of the heavens. 

*86* Chamherp F.mycl. VII. 30/a Since the jmr 185?, a 
titiie-Tiall has been tlropped on the dome of the Observatory 
. .at precisely one o'clock. 

4. tramf. 'flie vaulted roof of,n cavern or. natural 
hollow ; the concave vault of the sky ; a vaulted 
canop]^ ; a canopy of trues, etc. ; a bee-hive. 

17*7 Swift Gidlwer 111. iii, Whence the astronomers 
descend hno a l.nrgo dome . . called . . the astronomer’s cave. 
*730-46 1 'homson Autumn^ X182 The tender rare, By 
tfious.'inds, tumble from their honeyed domes. 1790-18SX 
CoMDR Dadl on 2 Sticks in Rug. (1817) VI. 59 In a .. Ix-d, 
with a dome to it. 1797 Mur*. Raocliffk Italian ii, The 
whole dome of the sky bad an appearance of transparency. 
xSzo 'I 'ennvson RrcolL And*. Nts. 41 Imbower’d v,au 1 ts of 
pillar'd palm . .the dome Of hollow bouglis. x86o Tvnuai.i. 
Glac. I. li. 18. Some bubble.^, .bad lifted the coating here and 
there into little rounded doinis. 

b. The convex rounded summil of a mountain, 
a wave, etc. In II.S., fieqneiilly entering into the 
names of rounded mountain peaks. 

1x788 .Sir W. Jones Tartars v. Wks. 1799 I, 52 A 
stupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of which arc in.any 
ranges of loAy hills, and the dome, one prodigious mountain. J 
xSsx Longk. Gold. Leq. v. At Sea, 'llic billows, .upun their 
flowing dome . . poise her. X856 Stanley Sinai iV Pal. x, 
(1858) 366 Tabor with its rounded dome. t88a fl'ircester 
Exhih. Catal. iii. s8 Velvets ,.‘stiidd<d* with pidished 
domes. X890 M. Townskno S. ij 3 Carter Dome, New 
Hampshire ; The Dome, .State of New Vurk, 

5. Technical senses. 

a. Mannf. The cover of a reverberatory furnace, etc. 

1706 Piiiixirs (cd. Kersey), Dome . .•An\o\\\q chy mists, :i 

kind of arched Cover for a Kcvcrbcralory Furnace. 1813 
specif. Johnson's Patent No. 4747. a I’he . . iipperinost 
vessel . .must have a close dome or cover applied to it. 1854 
Ronai.ds Richaroson Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) 1 . 127 'I'he 
dome ought to be m.^dc as flat .as pos.sible consi.slent with 
durability, in order to reflect tlie heat down upon the coal. 

b. Grysi. (Sec quol.) 

i88^a Watt.s Diet. Chem. 11 . i 7 .)<»wc, a term used to 
designate a triinctric, nionoclinic, or triclinic prism, whose 
faces and edgc.s are parallel to one of the secondary axes. 

Story-Mahkelvne Crystallogr. § 326 The term dome 
is emplovetl not in contracfistinctioii to the term prism or 
prismatid, but, like the latter term, conventionally and 
merely to distingiii.sh the.se form-s from one another. 

O. in Locemoik>e Engines, the raised conic.al p.art of the ( 
boiler, forming a steam-chamber, the steam-domc (Wcule 
Diet. Terms, i849~.>;o). In Railway Carriages, the raise<i 
roof, forming a space for ventilation and light (Knight I 
Diet. Meek., 187^. 

X84Z Penny CvcL XIX. 259, 'a The stcam-domc and similar ■ 
parts are double. 

d. Watchmakit^, The back part of the inner case of 1 
a watch to which sometimes the works are attached. 

X884 F. J. Briton Watch 6* Clockm, 88 Used for attaching ! 
a watch movement to a dome ca.se. 

0. aitrib, and Comb., as dome-case, -caver, -face^ 
•fontiy -head, -span, -spire, -theatre, -top, -vauUittg \ ' 
dome-like, -shaped adjs. 

1797 College 6 Science trailed her pall I'hrough the dome- 
theatre and spacious hall. 1809 A. Henry Trax*. 128 Its , 
Ithe beavei/s] house has an arched dome-like roof. 1819 
Paniohgia a.v. Dome, Dome- vaulting, .i.s lighter than any ; 
VoL. Ill, 
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that can cover the same area. 1831 G. R . Porter Porcelain 
Gl. 60 The dome-shaped roof. 1849-50 Wkale Diet. 
Terms, Dome Cdwe, In loromotive engines, the brass or 
copjicr cox-er which encloses the dome, to prevent the 
ladiation of heat. 1863-70 Watts Diet. Chem, Xl. 147 When 
trimetric crystals are Bounded only by priKmatic and dome- 
faces, x^ Storv-Maskei.ynr Crystaitogr. ft 328 Dome- 
forms with the general symliol {okl). 

Heiu*c; a,, not having a dome. 

1870 Athensmm ao Aug. 232/3 In that domcles.s Dom- 
kirche of Cologne. 

I noma, V, [f. prec- sb.] 
j 1. irans. To cover with or as with a dome. 

1876 Whitney Sights ^ Ins, xxv. 248 An enlarged 
chamber, almost domed in by the deep scooped over- 
; leaning wall. 1885 Tennyson Early Spring i, [hcJ domes 
I the rcd-plow’d hills With loving blue. xS^ Barino- 
Goulu Deserts S. Prance II. xix. SB I’o the RDman.s there 
was no necessity for doming over qu.-idrangular spaces. 

2. 'Fo make dome-shaped. 

1879 CassclFs Techn. Ednc. IV. 299/1 And bring.<; down 
Upon them a polished globular punch, which domes thenr 
up. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 293 The roof h-id 
been raised and domed. 

3. intr. To rise or swell as a dome. 

Argosy J.in. 32 The cathe«Ji:il towered, or rather 
dom^, above the ramparts, x^ Doylk .V. Holmes 261 
His forehead domes out in a white curve. 

Dome, obs. form of Doom, Doum. 

Domed (dd^md), a, [f. Domk sh. or v. + -ED.] 

1. Dome-sha]H;d, made donie-like : vaulted. , 

*W 5 iu Lett, isl Earl Mahueshur^ (1870) I. 287 The 
ceiling is domed, and hcaittiftilly painted. 1871 Darwin j 
Desc.. Man II. xv. 164 They build a domed nest, which is a I 
great anomaly in so large a bird. tSya C- King Mountain^ j 
AiVrrrt AVt'. vii. 137 These domed mountains. x^6rmBlatkw. j 
Afag. Aug. XSSI The dark Nubians.. Imve domed foreheads. 

2. Roofed with or possessing a dome or dome.s. 
1855 Browning Love among Ruins ii, The domed and ‘ 

daring palace. 1862 Geo. Kliot Romola 11. vi, He., looked ; 
down on the domed and towered city. 1879 Sir G. Scon* 
Lci t. Archil, II. 7 'I'he introduction into France of the 
domed architecture by a colony of Greeks. j 

Domel, vari.*int of Dumiii.k. 

Domelet (do“*miet). [f. T)oMK.t/>. » - let.] a j 
miniature dome. j 

ittx F. Burton A Cameron Gold Coeist for Gold I. i. ■ 
19 The Estrella, whose dome and donicleis, built to mimic 
St. Peter’s, ItMik only like hen and chickens. iSqM Athemeuni 
* July 38/2 A very low dome, or domelct. 

Dombnt (d;7*inunt). dial, and vulgar, [f. Do ' 
V, k- -MENT.] A |>erformancc, * to-do * : see Do sb.^ 
i8a8 Cra7>en Dialect, Dooment, decil, action, contest. 
x83t Lbu'oln Herald 15 July 4/3 At the great Do, or 
Doment.. \ti honor of the ^Vnig Ministry. 1889 N W. i 
Line, Gloss. s.v., Ther'll be a nne doment when yung— : 
cuins at aage. Th,aay kicked up no end on a doment. i 

t Domea-booke. » Domkkdav Book. i 

1610 Holland Camdm*s Brit. 1. 234 In Edward the 
Confessors time (as wc read in Dumes-booke of England) it 
paied tribute. 

Domesday id<l*»*m2d//i, d/rmzd^). [f. d^mes 
genitive of dom + Day.] A Middle English 
spelling of DooMhday, day of judgement, now com- 
monly used as a historical term, in the following : 

Domesday Book, colloquially Domesday, the 
name applied, from the i2ih c., to the record 
of the Great Inquisition or Survey of the lands of 
England, their extent, value, ownership, and liabi- 
lities, made by order of William the Conqueror in 
1086. Extended to .abstracts based upon that 
record, such as the Exon Domesday. 

IThe name appears to have been derived directly from 
Domesday the Day of the I.ast Judgement, and Dowesdav 
Book the Book by which all men would be judged. It 
originated us a popul.air ajipcllatiun isec Dial, dc Scacc.), 
given to the Book .-is lieing a final .and conclusive authority 
on all matters on which it Ead to be referred to. | 

XX78 Dial, de Scaccario i. xvi. Hie lilicr ab indigt-iiis 
Doincsdei nunnipatur, id est, dies judicii }>cr meUpIiuram : 
sicul enim district! et terribilis examinis ilUus novis.Hitiii 
seiitentia nulla tcrgiversatioiiis arte valet rludi : .sic . . seii- 
tenlia ejiin [librij iiifatuari non (Mitcht vcl impune dediiiari. 

Oil hoc nos cundum libruin jiidiciariuni nominavimu$. 1485 
Nottingiiam Kec. II. 350 Libru tie IXomcsclay. 0x491 
J, Ross Hist, Reg. Angl. (1716) 109 Redacta cst dicta 
uescri|3tio in unum vuluinen. .Nomcn libri est Doincsd.iy. 
1494 Fahyan Citron, vi. cxcvii. 202 An oldc I>oke soinetyme 
in y* Gtiyldehall of I..onduu named l>oni>’s duye. X570-6 
I/AMDARPE Peramb. Kent T04 The liooke 01 tht- 

genernll survey of the Realnic, which Willi.-un the Cun- . 
querour causetf to lM?e made . . .md to I>e c.'illed Dornesda)*, 
bicause (ns Mathew Parisc saiih) it sp.ared no man, but 
iudged all men indiflerently, u.s the l.ord in that gie.'ti 
day will do. iS9x — Archehm (1635) 24 The kecord of i 
which Survey w.as then callnl Diwmcwlay itook. x6ia 
Skluen Titles Hon. 232 In that which we now tali 
Domestfay, made and collected under \yilliam 1 , 1656 
Blount rr/iwwr., Doouis-daybook. .n/h^xeiw iM the ancient 
Demean Lamls 
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I Young .\ 7 . Th. 11. 271 All-rapncioiis Usurent conceal 

j Ineir lioqinsday-liook from all-consuming heirs, 1749 
i IhiELDiNti lorn Jiwes ix. i, The vast authentic doomsday- 
book of nature. 1860-5 Si anlf.v Jmo, Ck. xil. 259 Which 
I h.xs made the latter half of the Book of Joshua . . the 
Domc.sd^' Book of the Conque.st of Palcstiq?. x86s Navy 
Docky. Expense Acc, {Blue Book 1. 465) Previous lo the 
year 1858-59 the expense accounts <»f ships and services 
were transmitted annually from ihc Dockyards to the 
Survejoi of the N.-istt. .for recordinR in the • Abstracts of 
Progress or ‘ Doomsday BiK>k’ the exi>enditure incurred 
on account of each ship. 1869 Krkeman Norm. Cong, (1875 1 

III. "yi A Dotnesdny of the coni|iirrurs w.-is. .drawn up in 
the tlucal hall at I .illelHinnc, a forerunner of tlie great 
Domesday of the conquered. 

Domestic (d^me stikl, a. and sb. Also 6-7 
-ique, iok(e. [ad. L. do/nestic-us, f. domus house : 
see Dome. Tn early form and use, immediately 
through K. domestique (14th c, in Hal7.-Darm. .] 
A. adj. 

+ 1. Having the character or position of the In- 
onate of a house ; housed. J'o be donmtie 7 vith 
{pf ') : to be of ihe lionsehold of, at home with, Obs. 

S Bradshaxvs St. H'erburge and Ballad to Author 21 
20X rresenie hi.s .soulc, and m.ike hym domestinue 
n the heiiyns. 163a LiTiiomv Trail. 11. 67, 1 being 
dumestick with him the selfe. same time, Ihtd. viii, 358 
[He] had turned Turku . . With whom 1 found Domesticke, 
.MJMie fifieene circum.<:i.*icd F.nglish RuiingatcH. x68x Colvil 
Whigs SuPplic. (1695) 27 Mercury, .hath no dwelling of hi.s 
I own, But IS I)ome,stic of the .Sun. 

fb. Intimate, familiar, 'at home*. Obs. 
j ^ a t6» Donne IltatfanaTOf (1644) 42 'I'he knowledge tlierof 
I is so dome.stiquc, so ncare, so iiiu-ard lo us, that our con- 
J science cannot .slumber in it, nor dissemhle . *<^7 
(..i.arendon Hist. Aefi. 11. ft He . . wa.s . . domestick with 
all, and Hot .su.specled by either of the .. factiuns. 1748 
Chestekk. Lett. (1792) II. cixiv. loo Domestic in the 
l>est company and the best families. 1750 Ibid. (177^4) 111. 
152 An Kngli.s)i niinislcr sIutII have resided seven years at a 
court, .without being intimate urdoine.siic in any one house. 

2. Of or belonging to the home, hou.se, or house- 
hold; pertaining to one’s place of residence or 
family aflriirs ; household, home, ‘family'. 

161X SiiAKS. i'ymfi. Hi. i. 65 Cr-iar, tlmt luith moe Kingt 
his Scniants, then Thy scife Doinesticke Oflicers. x63a 
Lithgow^ Trav. iv. 363 Domesticke pastimes, as Ches.se, 
Cards, Dice, and Tables. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. ii 
Of Dumestick .Spiticrs there are two sorts. t68x 'rRMn.K 
Alemoirs m. Wks. 1731 1 . 3^5, I was resolv’d to pass the 
rest of my Life in my own Domestick, without troubling 
my self further al>out any publick Affairs, X764 Golusm. 
Trail. 431 Domestic joy. X830 D’I.skaki.i Chns. /, III. vi. 
tio Charles .. loved the privacy uf domestic life. 1840 
Dickene Bat-n. Rndgt vii, Her single doiiie.siic servant, 
t b. Jig. Belonging to what concerns oneself. 

171^ Nuhri.s Treat. Humility vii, 315 Domestic ignorance, 
the ignorance of our selves, and of “what passes within our 
own lircast. 

3. (.)f 


in this N.-itinn are registred; It 
called, because upon any difference, the parties rc-ceivc-il 
their doom. 1701 Dk Fok Trnedforn Eug. 13 Doomsday 
Book his Tyranny record.s. 1767 Blackhtone Comm. II. 
40 The compiling of the great survey called clomesclay-book. 
1856 Emerson P.ng. Traits, Truth wks. (Bohn) II. 5a Down 
goes the flying word un the tablets, and is indelible as 
Doomsday Rook. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 476 
Domesday .still sets before us a most minute scale of classes. 

b. Transferred to other like documents of 
standard authority, such as the Domesday of St. 
Pouts, the record of a survey of the capitular 
estates in ii8x ; also Jig. and allusively. 


3. (.)f or |)ertainin^ to one’s own country or 
nation; not foreign, internal, inland, ‘horae*- 

*545 Jovf; Exp. Dan. vii. (K.), Lo here mnye ye .sec this 
beast to lie no stranger, he siUelh in the tcin|)le of God, he 
is therefore a domesijc Piiiinyc. 1549 ( 'ompf. .S'cot. ftol. 
16, 1 hef vsit domestic srutlis langage, mai.sl intelligibil for 
the ylgaie [icpil. x66s iMani.ey (rVw//’//.T’ Lotu-C, Warns 
B50 'I'hat the contentions growing among Prie.Hts should be 
dcciderl by Domestique Judges, and nut at Home. 1710 
W. WiMiu Sun*. Trade 7 A great Part of our Domestuk 
Trade clcpciidsupon our Foreign Commerce. 1849 Macaui.av 
Hist. Eng. II. 265 The whole domestic and foreign policy 
of the English government. 

b. Indigenous ; made at home or in the country 
itself; native, home-grown, home-made. 

x66o Shamrock I'rgetables 42 [It] inakus the like impression 
upon its domestique plants, X7X3 Bekkklkv i'unrdiau 
No. 49 pK They Iglassc-sl ;u-e doinesiir, and cliK.'ipei ih.'iii 
foreign toys. x83|l Due Philos. Manuf. Tf Domestic 
woollens and flannels. 

4. Of animals : Living under the enre of nmn, in 
or near hi.s habitations ; t.'inie, not 

x6ao Venner Pia Recta iii. 65 Domestirki- ur lame Duck';. 
*631 J. Haywamii tr, tiiondi's Pmmenn 181 No small delight 
. . to see .vj timorous a i ie.itiire growiit; so ilomusijckc. 1^6 
Mh.s. Browning Aur, l.cigh 1. 635 Tamed and grown 
domestic like a bani-door fuwl. 1859 D.\I{win Ihig. .SAec. i. 
(1873) 14 Thu origin of mo.it of our domc^itic aiiimabs will 
]>robably for ever remain vague. 

f b. Of men: Having settled abodes; not 
noin.id or wild. Obs. 

i6tf I.miGow 7 ';vx;’. vi. 291 Mooics, Jews, domesticke 
Arabians. 

6. Altnched tf> home ; devoted to home life or 
duties; domesticated. 

1658 Davena.nt Play-House to he Let iv. Dram. Wks. 
1873 IV. 85 Kings, who move Within a lowly sphere of 
private love. Are too domestic for a thrurie. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 153 P 5 To me, whom he fuund studious and 
domestick 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2» III. xx. 
329 It Is praiseworthy and right to be domesijc. 

B. sb. 

fl. A member of a household ; one who dwells 
in the same house with another; an inmate; a 
meml^er of the family (including children and rela- 
tives). (lit. andyi^.) Obs. 

*539 Tons I all Serm. Palm .^uad. (1823) 56 Nou e j'e be 
not gucsics and stranger*;, but ye be ettitena and dumestikes 
of almyghty god. 1656 Finett For. Ambass. 62 From that 
time he had bi.s aL'cesse.s..to his Moiesties presence .*is 
a Domestique wiihoui Ceremony, a 1716 .SoOth Serm, II. 
xliii. (R.). A servant dwells.. ns a kind of foreigner under 
the same roof ; a domestick, and yet a stranger too. 1737 
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Whistom *Josephm\Antiq- xyi. vii. 5 4 Often did he lament 
the wiekiMjness of liis iloiocsties. 

2. A liouschold servant or attendant. 

1613 Shaks. /A w. vm, II iv. 114 Where Powres are your 
Kelaiiufs, and your words lUoinestickes to you) seruc your 
will. 16*7 Lisander Cal. vi. lo.j Hesides the domcstici; 
he sent (or some »f his ten.ants. 1711 AnuisoN Sptet. 
No. loft r a His IJoinesticks arc all in V'ears, and grown 
old with their Master. 1845 Stkphkn Comm. Laws Eng. 
(it)74) II. v .<8 At a month's not ire like a common domestic. 
184a Maorick Lonfs Prayer (iBfji) 66 The relationship 
l>etwccMi the master of a household and his domestics. 

f b. A domestic animal. Ohs. rare. 

1719 Uk Foh Crusoe 1. viii, My Pol . . bcg,in now to lx* a 
mere domestic. 1748 J. Hilurop Atisc. Il'/C's. (1754) I. 3115 
Continue, therefore, your wonted Care . . for your innocetd 
Domestics. Ibid, lOo. 

1 3 . An inhahitant of the same country ; a native, 
fellow-countryman. Ohs. 

t6i*-<i5 Bp. H ai.l CoMtempi., N. T. 11. vi. Good Cenhtrion, 
Ifhewereaforeignerfur birth, yet he was a domestic in heart. 
1675 Phil, Trans. X. a«i4 .Supplies, .aflbrded me bulli by our 
eminent Domr.sticks within his Majesties Dominions; and 
also by Koirainevs. 168a Bunyan Holy IVar jrj Notable 
service against the Domesticks. 

t b. An indif;cnous plant. Ohs. 
x67« Grkw a Hat. Plants^ Idea Philos. Hist. $ 8 All 
Kxoticks . . may nrobabiy be reduced to .some such Do- 
mesticks, unto wnii:h they may bear the Ix'st Resemblance. 

4 . //. Articlcii of home produce or manufacture ; 

in U.S., home-made cotton cloths, bleached or 
unbleached, for common use. 

x6aa Mai.ynks Anr. Law-Mereh.a When mankind was 
propagated into an iniinite number, :tnd the doinesti(|ues 
or necre hiuul commudiitcs were not sun'uicnt for their 
sustenance in some countries, and in other countries were 
ouer aboundant. 1846 Worcksi kk, Domestic . . a .sort of 
American cotton cloth. 1864 K. A. Aknoi.o Colton Fam. 
That large class of fabrii.s known in the trade a.s ' domestics 
of which .shirting and sheeting fui m a largo p.art. 

6. ‘ A carriage lor geiicnil use ’ i^Simmonds Diet. 

TrcuU 1858). 

Hence Doma'itiolim, devotion to home life; 
Ooxne'iticneM, dotncsticity. 

x 643 _ W. Grefniiili. Axe ai Aiij b, ItVs domcstick- 
nes of spirit.^ 1784 K. Barham Downs II. 344 Our 

h. sppy doinesticism ha.s undorgonc iiu change. 1879 Kaku.ar 
Sr. Paul I. st:>g L'hc ignorant domesticism which was the 
only recognised virtue of her sex. 

Doilie*8ltiOftble« [(• med.L. (ionie,sticd~re 
to no.\iKSTiCi\TR 4 -BLK.] (.’apable of being domc- 
.sticated or tamed. 

t8o6 W. Taylor in Ann. Pev. IV. 35 'Ilie elephant and 
ilie hippopotamus .. both appear domesticable. .883 K 
( i ALTON Inq. Hum. B acuity ;.'4S All domesticable animals 
of aiw note have lung fallen under the yuke of man. 

+ X!roillO0tiOfU (d<7me‘slikal}, and jA Obs, 
or arch. [f. I,, donteslic ns DonfESTlo 4- -al, 

( Much used in 1 6- 17th c.}] 

A. adj. 1. -Domestic a. 2. 

M 59 Sir J. Fa.stolf /IT// in Pintou Lett. I. 457 My right 
trusty cbapelcyn and serv.iunt domysticall. 15^ Hookkk 
/ tVv 7 . Pol. III. vi, In Ilnur domestic.all celebration of the 
passcoucr. 1664 Fam.yn Bylva (1776) Domestical 
utensils, as baskets, bags. 1737 Whision yose^hus' Hist. 

I. xxii. ti I Raising him up domestical troubles. 1858 Kmkk- i 
SON Fug, TraitSf Felix. Wks, (Bohn) 11 . y6 A massive 
system, .at once domestical and stately. 

b. Domestic ti. a b. 

1586 Krk'.ht Alelamh. \ii. 62 Inw.Trd and domcsticall, in 
that it proceedeth froin a natural power. 1605 Ti.m.mk 
Quersit. I. ii. 48 The domcsticall enemies which arc within 
mans body. 

2. = I Domestic a, 3, 3 b. 

153X Klvot Gm\ II. vi. (i 33 j) Ckj We lackc nat of this 
vertucdomisticall examples, 1 nie.aneof our owne kynges of 
Enginndc. X570-6 Lambardp Peramh, AV«/(i8a6) 313 The 
domcsticall and foreigne affaires of the Realme. t6to 
Gcii.i.im Heraldry iii. x. (i66u) 149 Some [Plants] arc 
forrein, and some Doinesticall. *655 ^ ULLK.R Ch. Hist, Ml. 

i. $ at Doiuesticnl dissentions of his own Subjects. 

8. Domestic a . 4 . 

tjfia Bullkvn Bh. Simples (1579) qj Doinesticall or yartl 
foules. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's'Chtrurg. ii. (1678) 4i The 
Camel is a very domestical and gentle Beast. 1677 Hai.e 
Prim. Orig. Mem. 11. ix. vo8 Animals, .that arc domestical, 
and not for fcxid, as (.'ats and Dogs. 

b. Of plants ; tjultivated, not wild. 

1578 I.YTK Dodnens iv. xviii, 473 The Domcsticall, or 
husbandly bcanes, do growe in fccldes and gardens. Ibid. 
xxii. 479 The domestical or tame Ciches. 

4 . Kamiliar, homely. 

1563 WinJet .-igst. llxreseis 1, xxviii. Wks. 1890 II. 60 
fill we S.1I begin to inixt..vnco(Uh .and strange thingis with 
domestical materis. 1578 Banis i kb Hist. Man iv.pa In our 
doinesticall phra.se. 1637 Hi;vwooi> Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 
VI. 156 O Jupiter. .That art domcsticall and hospitable. 

B. sh, A member of (he honscliold ; a household 
servant; «eDuM£HTlc 4//. i, 2. 

f 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Fug. Hist. (Camden^ I. txo Hec 
looke delilxiration of his domesticalls and gencrallie all his 
princes. 158a N. T. (Rhcm.) FM, ii. 19 You are citirensof 
the sainctrs, and the fiomesti(;.alK of tiud. x639 "f* Brucih 
tr. < aunts' Afor, Bclat. v'.iH rivi.s yoiitli was one of Fursecs 
domcsticab,. • ‘ 

Hence Bomestloa'lity, domestic quality. 

1819 W. Tayior in Afonf/ily Rest, I.XXXVIII. 225 His 
havi»a dumrsticality of character. 

Doxne*8tlcaJlly, adv. [f. Domehtical a. + 

-LY -.] In a domestic manner ; in, or in reference 
to, the house, home, or family ; willi regard to 
domestic or home affairs ; familiarly. 


594. 

1576 Nrwton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 80 To change 
that order of life, which by long use and domestically hee 
hath frequentetl. a 1667 CowLKV P’erses 4 * AVx., Agric, 
(1669) 104 Augustus had desir'd Mcemnas to jpersuade him 
f Horace] to come and live domestically, and at the same 
Table witli him. xjrai r*?f 3 D'Israeli Cur. Lii.^ Introd. 
Tea^ Coffee, etc., Frotmbly. tea was not in general use 
domestically so late as in 1687. X79a Burke Cop'. IV. 2r 
All is well with us, and .so far as concerns us, directly and 
domestically. 188$ Westmlti. Gas. a Jan. 8/2 Gratined to 
see the Qucen'.s y«mngest daughter settled dome.sttcally. 

t Bomo'Stieailt, a. Obs. rarr-\ [ad. L. 
domestiednt-em, pr. pple. of domestiedre : see next,] 
Making its home ; dwelling, residing. 

1649 Sir £. Dkuing Sp. Relig. 71 The power . . was vir* 
tually residing and domesticanl in the plurality of his 
Assessors. 

Bomaiticate (dame'stik^H), 71 . [f. ppl. stem 
of tncd.I.. domesticare lo dwell In a house, to 
accustom (Du Cange), f. domestic -ns DfiMESTio : 
cf. F. domestiquer (15th c. in Hnlz.-Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To make, or settle as, a memt^r of a 
household; to cause to be at home; to naturalize. 

88x639 (see Domksiti-AtkoJ. 01773 CHKSTKiir. (Mason), 

I tomescicate yourself there, while you stay at Naples. t8(b 
OouLHt-'RM Plduc. World iti Replies Fss. 4 * Rev. 9 it domesii* 
cated many of them in different parts of the heathen world. 

; 1878 Gi -adstonk Prhtn Homer vii. 97 An clement in the 
j Greek nation originally foreign, but now domesticated. 

I b. transf. and Ji^. To make to be or to feel ' at 
I home ^ ; to familiarize. 

{ X841-4 tjMF.HsoN Fss.. Art VVkft. (Bohn) I. 150, I now 

require this of all pictiirc.s, dial they domesticate me, not 
; that they clazxlc me. 1874 SAvetE Cotnpar. PhiloL v. 179 
! The mental hicuUics of one pemde are domesticated, as it 
! were, into the ways of thought of another. 

2 . To make domestic ; to attach to home and its 
I duties. 

1748 R1C11ARD.SQN Clarissa \Vk.s. 1883 VIIT. 437 A circum- 
j stance which generally lowers the .spirit of the ladie.s, and 
i domesticates them. 1863 Mmsi Power Arab. Days 4- N. 

I 1 30 [They] easily become donieslicated (.as lady-companious 
I ami housekeepers now dcscrilie themselves in adveriise- 
; ments to be). X895 Wesim. Gas. 25 July a/j T*hc elTorts 
' which are being made to domesticate the leaching. 

i 3 . To accustom (an animal) to live under the 
! care and near the habitations of man ; to tame or ^ 
I bring under control ; transf. lo civilize. 

I xOax Kari. Monm. tr. Biondi's Hist. Ch, Warns i. iv-v. 

y S Ireland, where the wisedomc and valour of the Duke of 
irke had domesticated a savage people. 1805 Luccock , 
i Nat. Wool 29 The (ir.st flock, which is minutely described . . 

! was perfectly domesticated. x^DARWiNf?r/^..i^rr.i.(i87j) I 
! T4 There is hardly a tribe so barbarous, as nut to have ! 
domesticated at least the dog. 
t 4 . intr. (for r^.) To live familiarly or at 
home (7(M) ; to take up one’s abode. Ohs. 

1767 H. Brookk Foot 0/ QueU. (1859) b 305» 1 would ! 
rather . . see her married to some honeiU and tender-hearted , 
man, whose low might induce him to domesticate with her, 
X796 CoLKRincR {jtitle of poem) To a young friend, on his 
proposing to domesticate with the author. xSxa Siikli.kv 
in IDowden LHe (1887) 1 . 230 , 1 shall try to domesticate in ; 
some antique (eudal castle. i 

Dome'sticated, ///. a. [f, prec. 4- -ed «.] 
Made domestic or familiar ; tamed, naturalized. j 

88x639 WoTTON in Kcliq. Wotfon. 366 (!’.) Betifg now \ 
familiarized and domesticated evils. x8oi Palky Nat. | 
'T/ieot. xvi. (1827) 497/1 The sheep in the domesticated .state. ' 
1838 Dickkns AIcm, GHuuHdi 11, He had always been a i 
doinest icated man, delighting ■ . in the .society of his relutiuiLS ' 
and friends. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 14 There are . . no | 
si^N of any domesticated animals except the doc. { 

Domestication (dzimc^stik^’Jan). [n. of ac- 
tion from Domesticate : sec -atjon ; so in F.] . 
The action of domesticating, or the condition ot ; 
being domesticated. 

X774 Kamfs Sk. Hist. Man II. 13 (Jod.) The .same : 
di.scipliiie obtains even after domestication. 1845 Darw'in 
I 'oy. Nat. viii. (1879) 150 Animals that readily enter into 
domestication. 18M Gko. Ei.iot F. Holt 111 . xliv. 192 , 
Her domestication with this family. 

Dome'SticativOf a. rare. [f. ppl. stem of ; 
med.L. domestiedre + -ive.] Tending to domesti- 1 
cate, productive of domestication. | 

In recent Diets. | 

Don&O'Stioator. [agent-n. in L. form from • 
med.L, domestiedre to HOMESTICATE.] One who 
domesticates ; a tamer. 

x87« Backhot Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 51 Man . . was obliged 
to lx: his own doine.sticator. Rev, CurrrtU Hist. 

IV, 700 Tile donie-sticator of aiiiinaLs. 

Domesticity (d^omesti siti). ff. Domestic a. 

4- -iTY : cf. F. domestu iti (1690 in Hatz.-Darm,}.] 

1 . The quality or state of bein^ domestic, do- 
mestic character ; home or family me ; devotion to 
home; homeliness. . 

17SX Baii.ry, Domestkity, the being a servant. X7S6 
Avlipfe Parergon (UJ, Great familiarity is included under ! 
the notion of friendship and domesticity, as Jiving together i 
in the same hou.se, and the like. 1817 Southkv Lett.^ (1856) ' 
IV. 49 You would infer.. that there is more domesticity, .in i 
Holland, than in any other country. 1874 1 ... Stephen j 
Hours in Library (1892) II. iii. 74 A masculine woman, i 
with no talent for domesticity. j 

b. The quality of being a domestic animal. | 
1830 bvELL Princ. Geol, (1875) II. in. xxxvi. 3x4 Domes- ! 
licity cUiiiinatcs the tendency. ^ 184a PRiCiiARn Ivat, Hist, j 
Man 37 The most marked sign of domesticity in our 1 
Kuropean goats. 


DOMIOILB. 

2 . /A Domestic affairs or arrangements. 

18*4 C. J. MATHftwa in Four C. Eng. Lett. 550 Since you 
arc determined to be made acquainted with our domesticilie.s. 
1843 J. Martinfau Chr. Life (1867) 165 That shelters itself 
amid the domesticities of life. 

Domesticise idme’stisdiz), v. [f. Domestic 
f-iZEj trans. = Domesticate. 

X656 Earl Monsi. Adsd. fr. Pamass. 63 Fair treatment 
doth domestichizc even .savage he.a.sts. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. xxix. 286 That most pleasant, salutiferou-s, and 
doine-sticising beverage [tea]. Univ. Rtn>. Jan. 13 If 

. . electric power as a motive force admit of being domesti- 
cized, and so bring back the system of cottage labour. 

t Donie'Stiolyf adv, Obs. [f. Domestic a. -i* 
-LY-.l Domestically. 

1633 f.iTHGow Trast, vin. 350 Sent backe to the Governour 
' with whom 1 was domcstickly reserved. X75S Chrstere. 

1 World No. 151 She is. .so domesticly tame. 

Dosnott (dp* met), [perh. from a proper name.] 

! A kind of textile fabric : see qnots. 

1835 H^xith Anal. Diet. Eng. 182 A kind of plain cloth, 

1 of which the warp is cotton and the weft woollen, is called 
! Domett, or Cotton-flannel. x88s Beck Draper's Diet., 

\ Domett, a loosely- woven description of flannel, with cotton 
: warp and woollen weft, generally employed for shrouds, and 
: sometimes in the place of wadding by dressmakers. 

Domeykite (d/^m^’i'koit^ Min. [Named 1845, 

! after Domeyko, a Chilian chemist and inineralo- 
I gist.] A native arsenide of copper of a greyish 
j or tin -white metallic appearance. 

I xflso Dana Afin. 513 At.scniuret of copper.. corresponds 
\ with domeykitc. 

i Domic :d/»“*mik), a. [f. Dome sh. + -la] -f 
j next. 

I 18x3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 153 Large roofs, con- 
I structed of a domic form. 

Domical , Ht’"‘mikal), a. [f. Dome (or its cty- 

; mon) i -10 4 - -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or like a dome ; vaulted. 

1846 Worcester cites Loi ixin. _ 1840 Frffman Atrhif. r. r. 

; i. 39'rhe curved shape, .from which thr domical appearance 
results. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. it, The ap- 
parcntly domical form of the sky. «87X - Fors Clnv. vi. 

June 12 A white hloiisi*. .and a domical fell hat. 

2 . Characterized by tlomes or donic-like structure. 

, Domical church, one* of which the characteristic feature 
: is a dome or series of domes, 

x86i Sat, Rest. Xf. sSo/i The wondcrfuklomical cathedral 
of PeriRueux. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil. 1 . 76 lii the 
celebrated domical churches of Perigord and Angoumois. 

Ilence Bo'inloallsr aeh., in the manner or form 
of a dome. In recent Diets. 

fDomice'llary, a. Obs. rare. [f. medX.^t)wi- 
celhlris, -cilldris (Du Cange).] « Domiciliab, 
> 7 * 7 ~ 5 < Chambkks Cycl. s.v. Canon. Domiceliary Canons 
were young Canons, who, not being in ortlcrs, had no right 
in ai^ particular chapters. 

t Doxnicelle. Obs. rare. [a<l. med.L. domicelhi 
also domnicella, dim. oi domina; see Damsel.] 
A young lady, a damsel. 

X460 Cafgravk Chron. (1858) 263 Schc broute oute of 
Frauns xii. chares ful of ladies and doroicellas. 

Domicilo (dp'misil, -sdil), sh. Also6»7 -oiU(e, 
7-^ -oil. [a. K. domicile (i4lh c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. domicili-um habitation, dwelling, 
deriv. of domns house.] 

1 . A place of residence or ordinary habitation ; 
a dwelling-place, abode ; n house or home. Also 
transf, the dwelling-jilace of an animal, and^f. 

€ X477 Caxton yason 36 Thalyaunce of my frende and of 
my (lomycille. 1549 Compl. Scot. Epist. 7 Fureous mars, 
that bes violently ocupcit the domicillis of tranquil pace. 
X599 A. M. tr. Gahelkouefs Bk,^ Physicke 55 Take . . the 
whytest snayles, with their domicills. 1693 Adv. 

Leam. 11. in. § 4 That part of learning which answereth 
to one of the cells, domiciles, or oflices of the understanding ; 
which is that of the memory. 1794 Sir W. Jones Ord. 
Menu vi. 43 Let him have no cuunary fire, no domicil. 
X847 Lkwes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 188 That a Tub could 
suffice for a domicile wc may guess from ArLstophanes. 

K. Eluk Catullus Ixiii. 53. To be with the snows, the wild 
Ixia-sts, in a wintery domicile. 

2 . Law. The place where one has his home or 
permanent residence, to which, if absent, he has the 
lutention of returning. 

1766-80 Ln. Man.skielu in Burrow.<i Seitlemeni Cases 
No. X34. 42X (Jod.) The mn.ster’s place of abode, his domicil, 
can never be suppased to be at Scarborough. x86t W. 
Bkll Diet, Law Scot, .s.v., Where a company has a domicile 
in more than one country, the proceedings in bankruptcy in 
any one of the domiciles of the company comprehend the 
whole personal estate of the entire concern, 1875 Postk 
Gains 111. (ed. a) 3.36 J>omicil is the place which a man hos 
voluntarily chosen'for his permancnl residence, ffg. x8m 
Mii.man Lai. Chr. (1864) 1 X. xiv. v. aoo [l’hc) first domicile 
[of the new Italian langu.nge) was the court of Frederick I), 
b. The fact of being resident ; residence. 

1835 Tomlins' Law Diet. (ed. Gran|;er) s.v. (L.),. 'Hie resi- 
dence of a party for forty days constitutes a domicile as to 
jurisdiction in Scotland. i8te Loud. Rev. 30 Aug. r8o The 
American domicile does not t.Tke away the power which the 
State to which the foreigner belongs possesses of interfering 
for his protection. x8^ Lykll Antig. Man a A place not 
only of domicile but of sepulture. 

3 . Comm. The place at which a bill of exchange 
is made payable. 

<89* J. Adam Comm. Corr. a6 The bank or other place 
where a bill is made payable. . .is called the domicile of the 
bill, which is said to m domiciled there. 
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Dowiflite (kc ptec.), p. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To eaUblush in n domicile or fixed j 

residence ; to settle in a home. i 

Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Dt>mkUe, The county in I 
which he was domiciled s*it the time of his death. x8aa J. j 
JcKYLL Let. ^ Dec. in Corr. (1894) 132 The Uollands were j 
domiciled in Burlington Street. i86a Lend. Ketf. 30 Aug. j 
180 Aliens who are domiciled in America without having ' 
become citizens in the fulle-st sense. j 

b. transf. and^. | 

a >849 J' C. Mangan Poetns (1859) .387 Souls wherein dull ! 
Time Could domicile decay or house Decrepitude. 1874 ; 
MAiiAfFY Soc, Life Greece ix. 278 Medicine had been long . 
domiciled at Athens. 

2 . Comm. To make (a bill of exchange) etc.) , 

payable at a certain place. | 

1809 R. Langford Inired. Trade 18 He should write on it ; 
with his acceptance, the address where it will be honoured ; , 
such bills are termed domiciled. sB8a BrruKLL Counting- \ 
he. Diets s.v., All the Ilr.'x/ilian loans are said to be dotm- : 
died at Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Son.s. 

8. intr. (for rejl.^. To have one's home, dwell. ; 
183s Prnscf^s Mag. V. 2 .She domiciles far down in pebhletl > 
weir 183a Medwin Angler in Wt^es I. 166 Ootl forbid ; 
that the white ants should ever domicile here. | 

llencc Do'mlolled ///. a.^ Do'mioiling vbLab . ; ! 
also Do'mloUtmasit) the act of domiciling or fact ; 
of being domiciled. 

*85S.^f^I-MAN Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 228 Kach was i 
a domiciled stranger. 18^ Simmonds DUt, Trades Dotni- • 
died Bills a bill not maite payable at the residence or place ; 
of business of the acceptor, but .lircctcd for p.wment by the ; 
acceptor at the time of his .acceptance. 1885 Clodt) Myths 
Dr. I. iv. 71 After the domiciling of the stories. 1888 , 
Charity Organh, Rett, Apr. 141 Laws of Aethelutaii on the ; 
domicilcmcnt of lordlcss men. I 

t Domioi'liar, <2. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. | 
type *dommlidr 4 s (see next and -au'.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to one's domicile. 

i6u tr. De Pares Franemt yiii. 27 To be brought before i 
iny ludge natural, and daiiiiciliar, as in an Action purely | 
personal. 

B. sb. .Short for domidliar t amity n canon uf a 1 

minor order having no voice in a chapter, [cf. , 
med . 1 .. domkilldns canomeusy junior canon ictus ciii ^ 
necdum est jus C.’apituli ^ (Du Cange).] j 

176* Sthhnk Tr. Skamly IV. i, The deatt of .Strasbiirg. 
the prebendaries, the capitulars and doiniciliars. .all wished 
they had followed the nuns uf Saint Ursula's example. 

Domioiliary (dpmisidiari), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
type ^domkilidri-usy f. domicitium : cf. corre.sp. V. 
(fomkeliatre {t 6 th, c.).] ' 

1 . Pertaining to, relating to, or connected with a 
domicile or residence. 

Demkiliary visity a visit to a private dwelling, by official 
persons, in order to search or inspect it. 

vws Hel. M. Lett. Frame (1795) I. vii. 17.^ 

( Jod.) Those doiniciliat y visits, which were so often repeated. 
*797 1 'ayi.or in Monthly Rett. XXIV. 495 Domiciliary 
visits were attenipled by the police, x^o ^Iacaulay Hist 
Eng. 1 . iii. 287 1 nc tax . . could be levied only by means of 
domiciliary visits. 1885 L'^ool Merc. 1 ^ Aug. 5/j To revolu* 
tioni.se the .social and domiciliary condition of the labourers. 

2 . Xool. Of or pertaining to the general integu- 
ment or structure occupied in common by infusoria 
or other animals of low org.'inization. 

In recent Dict.s. 

B.sb. ( )ne belonging to a domicile ; a ilomcstic. 
1845 Sioc.QUKLER Handha. Brit. //n/iVt (1854) 166 The two 
wings . . are allotted to the rc.sidcnce of prutc.ssurs, pupil:., 
and domiciliarie.s. t 

DoiUioiliate (dpmisi*]i|£‘t), V. [f. L. domk 
dli-uniy prob. after F. domidlier: cf. -ate!' 6.J ; 

1 . tram. To establish in a domicile, home, or : 

place of residence ; to domicile. Also fg, j 

1778 Dckkk Corr. (1844) iL,x44 The very good<naturcd .. j 
letter . . in a manner, domiciliated me already under the \ 
friendly roof you invited me to. x8o8 Welmnoton in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. T 30 Subjects of France, .domiciliated in Portugal. 
1854 Dt Quincby Autohio^. Sk. Wks. II. igo Hi.s purpose 
was to domiciliate him.self in this beautiful scenery. 

b. intr. (for refi.) 

i8xs J. WtT.soN in Four C. Eng. Lett. 466 We domiciliated 
with many [folks in the Hignlands}. 1813 Lamh Lett. 
(1888) II. 81 Just as I had Teamed to domiciliate there, | 

1 must come back to find a home which is no home. 

2 . trans, » Domicile v, 2. 

1879 Escott Rnghmd I. a« A foreign country in need of | 
a loan always tries to domiciliate it in London. 

+ 8. To accustom to a house or permanent dwell- | 
ing-place; to domesticate (animals' . Ohs, rare. 

tyBa PowNALL Study of Antiq. 61 (!'.) 'Ilte propagation 
. . of the domiciliated animals. x8x6 Kkatingb Trav. (1817) 

I. 76 Who had domiciliated the birds of the air. Ibid. 339 
A primitive domiciliated people dwelling in hamlets. | 

Hence Domioi'liated ppl. a. I 

178# [sec sense 3], i 9 ty Jam. Wilson Conipl. Diet, A strol., ' 
Domkiliatedy a planet is so called when in its house. 1849 . 
Grots Greece 11. fxi. ( iSfia) V. 310 Now began that incessant 
marauding of domiciliated enemies. 

DoriniOiUub'tioll. [f* prec. vb. : see -atiom.] 

1 . The action of domiciliating, or condition of 
being domiciliated ; settlement in a home. 

x8x6 Keatings 7 V«r*. (1817) II. 162 As the Loire is ap- 
proached, domiciliation thickens over the country. X85X ! 
Tait^s Mag. XVII I. 634 During my domiciliation among 
them, I was received, .as one of the family. il||S9 Mozley 
Ess . , Indian Couttersion (1878) 1 1 . 3^48 This domiciliation of ; 
modem science and the useful arts in India. 


ta. = Domestioatiom. Obs. rare. 

*775 Romans Hist. Florida 174 If instead of wantonly 
destroying thi.s excellent beast [buffalo] . . we were to en- 
deavour its domiciliation. 

DomiGUlture (dp'mikultiuj). rare. [f. L. 
doimus house, after agriculture.'] ‘That which 
relates to household affairs; the art of house- 
keeping, cookery, etc. ; domestic economy ’. 
x8fc WoRttRSTKR cltes R. Park. 

V. Astrol. Ohs. [a. K. domijier 
in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. med.L. domifiedre to 
build houses (13th c. in Du Cange), f. domus 
house : see -py.] trans. To divide (the heavens) 
into twelve equal parts or ‘houses’ by means of 
great circles; to locate (the planets) in their re- 
spective ‘ houses*. Hence Do'xnifjrlng vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. \ also Bomifioa'tion [so in Fr.]. 

c X4M Lvtxi. Bochas (1554) 722, 1 can . . in the stamps 
searen out no difference By dotnifying, nor c.'viculation. 1509 
Hawks Fast. Fleas. 40 Of the vi. pianettes lie knewe so 
perfytly 'Hie opcracions,_ how they were dotnified. 1603 
iri.»Kin Montaigne ii. .vii. (163?) 315 Jugling tricks, cn- 
chantment.s . . prognostication.s, domifications. 1690 IjI-yj 
BOURN Curs. Math. 390 Alcabitius would have the vii 
Houses of Heaven to be divided by Dnmifying (’ircle**, or 
Circle.s of Position drawn from the Poles of the World 
through every 30th deg. of the Kquator. zyay-sx Cii ambers 
Cycl.y Domi/ytngs Domification. 

II Domina (dp-mina). [L.: mistress, lady.] 
tl. A lady of rank (see quot.) Obs, 

1706 Phii.mm (ed. Kersey), Dominas Dame, Lady, a Title 
formerly given to those honourable Women that held a 
Barony in their own Right of Inheritance. 

2 . The superior of a nunnery. 

1731 T. Gordon Auoi her Cordial for Loto Spirits 11 . 15 
[St. Agath.'i] was the Domina of a Nunnery. 1B19 T. Hoi'k 
Anastasius I. iv. 83 (Sunf.) The very doniina who h.ad 
excited the oracular dignity of one of the p.'irty. 

Dominanoe (dd‘minuns\ [f. Dominant a . : 
sec -ance. Cf. OF. dominance. (15th c. in Godef.).] 
The fact or position of l>cing dominant ; par.T- 
mounl influence, ascendancy, dominion, sway. 

x8xp G. S. Fahkk Dispensations (1823) I. 89 That , . |)criod, 
which the bishop would allot to the dominance of mere 
natural religion, iWx J. PAGKTiti Nature No. 6i<j. 327 Tin- 
dominance of doctrine h.as promoted the b.'ibit of itiferente, 
and repressed that of c.'ireful observation anrl induction. 

IK>*minancy. [f« as prec. : sec -ANCV.] Do- 
minant quality, position, or condition. 

x 84 X (;. s. Faiikr Frot>itte, Lett. (t84p I. 82 Before the 
Roman [cmpirel came upon the stage of domin.ancy. 1847 
TtuYs Mag. X I V.ajo E.xcrci.sing the dominuncy ofa superior 
will and intellect over his inferiors. 

Boxuinaxit (d^miimlnt), a. and sb. [a. F. do- 
minant ( 1 3th -1 4th c. in TIalz.-Darm.), f. L. flomin- 
dnt-em. pr. pplc. of domindrt to Dominate.] 

1 . Exercising chief authority or rule; ruling, 
geverning, commanding ; most influential. 

c 1531 Dewks Intrqd, Fr. in Fahgr. 1073 The qnalytc.s 
princi|iall domynant in the same. X65Z Gaulf. Magaetronr. 
243 few live who, when they arc Ijorn, have Saturnu 
dominant in their horoscope. ^ x68o Wood I.ife^ (Oxf. Hi.st. 
Soc.) 11 . 497 An »jddc fcaverish .sickness dominant in the 
Universitie. n lygjS R kid (M ason]| There arc different onlcrs 
of monads., the higher ordeisI.cihnitz calls dominant; such 
is the human soul. 18x3 .Southky in (I. Rev. X. 102 The 
tloininaiil party persecuted both in duty and in .self-defence. 
1871 Darwin Dese, Man I, ii. 60 Dominanl languages and 
dialects., le.ad to the gradn.'il extinction of other tongues. 

2 . Occupying a commanding position. 

1854 J. S. C. Addott Napoleon (1855) I. xxxvi. ,s6t To 
take possession of the dominant points 'of the glolx*. i860 
Tvnoaf.l Glac. 1. xi. 81 We were dominant over all other 
mountains. 1871 — Fra^m. Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 Lying in. . 
a bay, sheltered by dominant hills. i8qi Nature 23 July 
267 Dominant trees, with their head well above the others. 

3 . Norn, /.aw, /laminant land, lentmenl ; ‘ the 
tenement or subject in favour of which a servi- 
tude exists or is constituted* (Bell Diet. Law 
Scot:), 

1754 Erskink Friuc. .SV. Law (1809) 225 If the rent be 
payable in meal, flour, or malt, the grain of which fbesr 
are made must lie manufactured in the dominant mill. iByi 
Markuy Eletn. Law f 371 Adopting the language of the 
Roman Law, English lawyers call the land to which the 
caKcmcnt is attached the dominant land, and the band over 
which it is exercised the servient land. 1875 Postk Gains 
II. (cd. 2I 166 Right of way for beast .'ind man . , over the 
servient tenement to the dominant tenement. 

4 . Mus. [attrib. use of B. i b.] Belonging or 
relating to the dominant or fifth of the key ; having 
the dominant for its root, as dominant chord, 
dominant seventh y etc. 

18x9 Fantologia s.v., The dominant or sensible chord is 
that which is practised upon the dominant of the tone. 
1875 Ouselev HarntoMyn. 16. z88o Stainer Composition 
§ 20 The third of the minor sc-ilc is commonly tre.ntcd ns a 
dominant discord. x88o C. H. H. Parkv in Grove Did. 
Mus, I. 674 The modern Dominant Harmonic C.Tdence .. 
defines the key absolutely. 

6. Math, Dominant branch of a tree, one con- 
taining half or more of all the knots of a * tree *. 

B. sb, 

1 . Mus. t a. In the ccclcsiaatical modes : ‘ Tim 
predominating sound in each mode, the note on 
which the recitation is made in each Psalm or 
Canticle tone* (Uelmorc in Grove Diet. Mus.) \ 


I usually a fifth above the ‘final* in the authentic 
i modes, and a third alxwe it in the plagal. Obs. 

I 18*3 Crabb Techno!. Did. s.v. x88o T. Hblmorr in 
Grove Dkt. Mus. I. 626 I'o the 4 Authentic, St. Gregory 
.added 4 * Pb'ig.'d ’ . . modes . . The 1 )ominanls of the new 
sc.iles arc in e.ich case a third lielow those of the old ones, 
C lieing however .substituted for Blj in the Hypo-mixo- 
lydian. 

b. In modern Music : The fifth note of the scale 
I of any key ; which is of special importance in rela- 
; tion to the h.-irmonies of th.at key. (Also 

1819 [sec 4 above]. xQss Browning Toccata of GaluPP/s 
j viii, Hark — the dominant's iwrsislence till it must he 
j answered to! i86x Dora ( tREKsv e li. Foems 133, I would 
j find My soul's true Dominant. 1867 Harmony 

i i* 34* 

! 2. iT/d///. see quot. 

j i88x Sylve.ster in Edumt. Times XXXIV. too The 
; dominant of a set of mimbet'. meaning the greatest one of 
; them wiihoiil respect to sign. 

i 1 fence Do'mliiaiitly di/v., in a dominating way ; 

; jis to dominate or sway. 

i x868 Coniemp. Rrv. VII. 153 A vital factor which has 
: dominantly entered into .. national life. 1869 Ibid. XI. 
447 The duiniiianlly Jewish char.-teter of the population. 

I Dominate (d^vmin^rit), v. [f. L. liominat- ppl. 
j stem cif domindri to bear rub?, govern, lortl it, f. 
domitt us lord, master : cf. F. domiiur.] 

1 . trans. To bear rule over, control, sway ; to 
have a coiiiinanding influence on ; to master. 

16x1 FijiHio, Dotniuare, to rule, to dominate, to sway. 
16x3 .Siit'RLKY Trav. Persia 55 Hee that.. can domiimte 
his p.'issioris. 1773 Ir. Sb. Sonu. in Twiss' '/‘/rt;'. App. (T.) 
He was . . clomiiiatcd by Iiis step-mother. 1859 Tiiackkray 
Fifgin. V, Her power over him w.as gone. He h.'id doini- 
I nated her. 1870 Hifxi.r.v Lay .Serut. iii. (1878) 50 'J ho 
I Germans dominate the inteliectnal world. 

2 . intr. To bear sway, exercise control ; to pre- 
i domin.ale, prevail ; lo lord cvei\ 

1818 in Toddl X837 Cari.vi.f; Fr. Rev. III. vi. i, Re- 
' ptiblicniiism dominates wii bout and within. XB37-9 HAi.L-t m 
; Hist. Lit. iii.'ii. (L.), The system of Aristotle . . slitl domi- 
j nated in the Universities. 1869 Famuaii Fain. .Speck iii. 

; ( 1 87 j) R«> riiis was. .doiuinutccl over by a .small aristooi ai y 
; of Aryan warriors. ^ 

b. A'om. t aw. C’f. Dominant a. 3. 

i 1839 Ausiin Jurispr. (1870) II. I. 84.S 'I'lic parcel of land, 

I the owner or ot;< upier whereof hath the right of servitude is 
s.iid to dominate over the Kind from the owner or occupier 
! whereof the cfirre-spondin;.', duty is owned. 

a trans. To ‘ command ’ as a height ; also fig. 

! 1833 L. Ritcmik Wand, by Loire 112 A colossal rock 

* whidi dominate.s the whole town. 2878 Bosw. Smith 
; Carthage 420 This hill, .dominates the plain, the harbours 
I and the isthmus behind it, 1878 Browning /W/ jr OwiV 
! 77 From where, high-throned, they dominate the scene, 
b. iiUr. 'i'o occupy a commanding position 
{ovcF.. 

x8x6 Kr-tTiNGi; 7 ’mr/. (18x7) I. It is indeed the com- 
I manding ground of Madrid, .hut it doc.s not dominate over 
i the town, i860 Tvni>ai,i. Giac. ii. viii. 267 The moraine .. 

rises upon its ridge of ice, and dominates, .over the surface 
j of the glacier. 

; Hence Do'minated, Dcminating ppl. adds. 

16x1 SrkKi) Hist. Gf. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 972 A Lady, 

^ bred vp in a dominating Family. X700 Dryi u n 4 /'b.i 
! i6t, L.tlius eondude my theme, The dominating luiinour 
' makes the dream. A ihemrum 5 J)ec. 725/1 Thi'. domi- 
nating influctiircs uf a piirtirul.xr periuil. Nature 23 

: July 267 A portion of the domin.itcd trees being removed. 

I lloniiliatioil tdpiniiir‘'J.in). [.a. F. domination 
I (1 2th c.), f. I.. domindtim-cniy n. of action f. domi- 
;w;*/ to 1 lOAIINATK.] 

I 1 . The action of dominating; the exercise of 
j ruling power; lordly rule, sway, or control; 

I asjcendancy. t b. A lord.ship or sovereignty {obs.). 

I c 1386 Chaucer Fard. Frol. 4 T. 232 In whom hat drynke 
I h.ith doniinacion, He kan no ronsci! kepe. 1483 Caxton 
1 Cato A viij h, The kynges and prynecs haue duinyiuicions 
i and Inrdshippes. 2490 i. 13 Pryain was sulKlued 

j and niitte vndcr the .sharps’ lUmiynai yoii of the grekes. 

: 1585 T. Washington tr. Nic/iolafs Voy. 11. ix. 43 Gave 
! unto him. .the lAird.ship and iloiuination over thy.s yle. 1634 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 8fi The people found themselves 
' happy under his doiniiiation, x88o (1 Dun- in \<)ihCenl. 

! No. 38. 666 To keep up the horrible Tiirki.sh domination in 
j Armenia. 

! to* Predoinin.'iiice, prevalence. Obs. 

x^ Filgr. perf. (W. dc W. 153O 3 A inyxturc of syluer 
i anil goldc .. whorin sylu«*r h.-uh doinin.icion. tg/Si W. 

! Fui.kk Mdcors ( i6.p») 63 U pon the inixilon of these coicmrs, 

! or chiefe doiiiinaLion of them, all things have their colour, 

j ta. The territory under rule ; a dominion. Obs. 

t'X440 C'AniKAVii Life St. Nath. iv. 265 In what parti he 
I dwelled of his ilomynacyoti. 233^ Ad 27 Hen. VllJy c. 26. 

' § r His snbji'Ctcs of his .saide doniinacion of Wales. 1654 tr. 

! Scudery's Curia Pol. 68 The Romans advanced not iheir 
: n.imcs, nor inlarged their Dominations but by Conquests. 

3 . pi. The fourth of the nine orders of angels in 
the Dionysian hierarchy; a conventional repre- 
sentation of these in art. Cf. Dominion 4, and see 
note S.V. Cherub. 

[1388 WvcLiF F.ph. i. 31 Ech principal, and potestat, and 
vertii, .'ind domynacioun [so 'riNDALE, Gentifay Rkent.\.\ 
23o8TtiEViRA^/fr/A.7?e/’. A’.ii.xii.-;f49s)38The fourth ordre 
1)0111 ynai.yones. x5c^ao Di-NH.AR/W/Mjrx.g Arcbnngellis, 
nngfdlis,nnd dompnationis, 'I'ronis, potestatis, and marteiri.H 
seir. 1667 Milton F. /.. v. 601 Hear all yt Angels .. 

! Thrones, Domination.^, Princedoms, Verities, Powers. 284^ 

! Ln. Lindsay Chr, Art I. 134 A ‘throne’, for instance, is 
: seated on a throne ; a * domination ' holds the balance. 
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BOICINIOAN. 


DOMIITATIVE. 

JOomillfttiya ;iV'niiiu'tiv,, a, [aO. meil.L. tia- 
mimUiv-uSy V\ dominafi/y -ive (Orcsme, 1 4th c.) ; 1 
see Dominate and -jve.j | 

1. Havini; the quality of ruling or dominating; i 
of lordly authority. 

1^ Sasdvs Ritro^ aptc. (1633) 57 The Princes in * 
and soverai^nlic uf power ; the Nobilitie in wise* : 
dome and dominutivc veriue . . are rc-spectable aind honour- 
able. Stanley ///j/. Philos, xiii. » 1701) 61 3 Domestic 

Prudence being either conjugal and paternal, or dominative 
ami possessory. 1868 Conitmp. Rtv. IX. 77 The public 
feeling, .ought to be dominative, determining the tone, and 
thus assuring acceptance for the individual. 

t b. Dominative argumenty transl. Gr. xi/ptci/o/K 
Auyur, a kind of logical fallacy. Ohs. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, tv. (17011 148 Diodorus inter- 
rogated by the Dominative Argument. 

1 2 . Of predominant weight or importance. Ohs. j 
1639 Fcli.kr Holy JPay iv. v. (1840) 183 They approach j 
..to us in more weighty and dominative points. 165s 
Ch. Hnt. II. vi. § 42 .\n Induction of the domiii.'iiiw Conlro- 
versics, wherein we differ from the Church of Rome. ' 

Dominator (dp’min<r*t3i\ Also 5 7 -our. [.n. 

K. dominaUnr ( i 1 4th c.), ad. L. dominator-em, 
agent-n. f. dominari to Dominate.] One who 
rules or dominates ; a ruler, lord. Also of things. 

c X4SO Jtirour Saluiu ioun looo O lorde of erth doiiiinn- 
loure. 1588 SiiAKS. A. A. L. i. i. 2s i Sole dominator of 
Nauar. 167S Cudw'ohtm iKtcU. Syst. t. iv. 344 The Arca- 
dians worship their Gud Pan . . [as] l.ord or Duininator over 
all material substance. 17x3 .State Russia I. 259 Emperor 
and Doiiiiiiator of all the Kus.siaN. 1817 Hykun Matt/reJ 
I. i, The cleUK-nls, whereof We are the dominators. 

t b. Astrol. A planet or sign supposed to domi- 
nate a particular person or region. Ohs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. II. Hi. 31 Madame, Though Venus 
gouenie your desires, Satiirne is Dornin.Ttor oner mine. 
x6^ Gaule Afaj^astrom. 4 Jupiter. .Lord of the ascendant, ■ 
and great dominator. 

Douiliatory (d/rminatari;, n. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of I., domituirt .■ -oky.] «- Dominative i. | 
z8z6 KEAriNGK Trav. \ 1817) I. 303 A doniinalory process. 

it Domina'trur. Obs. [l.at. ; fem. of domind- : 
tor.] A female (Iomin.ator ; inistre.ss, lady. i 

^6« Euen Arte 1. xix. no b, Rome, .doiiiiiiatrix of ' 

nations. 

t Domine (d^*minOi Obs. [vocative case of • 
li. domin-HS lord, master.] 

1 . Lord, master: used in respectful address to 
the clergy or members of learned professions. 

(egOQ tr. Hxdds Hist. in. xix. (1891) 214 Min doiiine 
hwast is his f^r.l Gascuionk hi. it, Domine Doctor. 

Ibid. III. iv. 18^ B. Jos.soN Sil. IVom. v. i, Ti.s no 
presumption, domine doctor. z8z6 Beaum. & Fi.. .SatruT 
Lady u. i, Adieu, dear Domine!^ 1640 Bhome Antipikies 
IV. X, fTo bis chaplain) V'ou Domine where are you ? 1675 
WvciiERLtv CW///rv IP/yiiv. iii, No, good Domine doctor, 

1 deceive you, it seems, and others too. 

2 . A clergyman or parson ; s/tee. »Domintk 2, 

a x^n Karl OitRPnY Custuan iv, Are you the Domine of 
the Parish? 1701 C. Wollfy yrul. in JV. 55 

Two other Ministers or Doinines as they were called there 
. . one a l.utberan . . the other a Calvinist. 17011 Hickeminoill 
PritstH.r.\\, ii. 26 A little Domine or (..'urate in the towering 
and topping Pulpit. /i 17x1 _ Ken iMt. Wlcs. (1838) 84 
The Dominecs ore . . loo Calviuhticall to lie in league with 
those who oppose you. 189a Critic 12 Mar. 151/2 The 
Dutchman’s cudearing title of his pa.stor is properly spelled 
as the old Dutch documents spelled it . .'I'hc ’ domine ' was 
the clergyman ; a ' dominie ’ is a school -master, 
b. A ijchuolinaster, etc. ; Dominie 1, q.v. 
t Do*llline, y- Obs. Also 5-6 domyne. [a. 
OF. domine-r, ad. J... domindrf to Dominate.] 

1 . trans. 'fo rule, govern, control, Dominate. 

zaBi Caxton Godfreys Alysaundrc ..domynetl and had 

to hym obeyssatint the vnyuersal world, z^ Hawks PaA. 
Pleas. XI. ix. The whych ryght. .they inygot well domyne. 

2 . infr. To rule ; to prevail. 

1470 85 Malorv Arthur v. i, That noble empyre whiche 
domyiicih vpon the vnyuersal world. 1483 Caxton Gnld. 
Leg. 37/a He .shold domyne over them. 15119 Hawes 
Joy/. Aiedit. xvi, Our soiierayne whiche doth nowe 
domyne. 1614 P. P’owbk.s De/. Minist. Rtf. Ch.fn fjani.) 
Hee may expel! the Pojic from Rome, and domine there. 

3 . ititr. To predominate, prevail in importance. 

1474 Caxton Chessc 6 His vertues domyne abouc his 
vyces. 

Domineer (di>miniA'j), v. Also 6-7 -eero, 7 -ere, . 
-elr(o, -ier(e. fapp. a. early mod. Du. dominer-en 
to nile, have domination (1573 in Plantijn), a. F. ; 
see Domine n. 

'I’he circumstances under which the Du. word was adopted 
in Eng. do nut appear.) 

1 . intr. To rule or govern arbitrarily or despoti- 
cally; to act imperiously; to tyrannize. Now 
usually (coloured by b), To exercise or assert , 
authority in an overbearing manner, to lord it. 

ZjjM [see Dominkkking ///. a. x]. zspz Sir T. Conino.S 8Y i 
m Ciiutdeu Af/ic. 1 . 62 (SunO 1 ’hey commaund the couiitrie, . 
and domineer and have their parts in any thing pa.ssinge. ■ 
t6oa 2ud Pi. Returu. fr. Parfiuss. iii. i. (Arh.) 37 Craft and , 
cunning do so dominere. i6af*llL'KioN Auat. Afel. i. ii. iv. 

”■ wh«-rf;iii a few rich men domineer, i 

1770 Adam Smiiii /!', .V. 1. viii. (i8l^) 1 . 77 The niercRntile 
company whu h dogiinecrs in the East Indies. 187$ W. S. ; 
liAYWAKO Love n^st. IPor/d 3 Nut . . disposed to Joinineer ‘ 
over hi!, brothers or arrogate to hiin.seif a superiority. 1877 ; 
Ma.s. Oi.iPHANi Alakers Ftar. xiv. 354 With a certain con* ! 
scious uespotisiii he rules, nay domineers, over us. j 
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t b. To assume lordly airs ; to swagger, play 
the master. Obs. 

xtup T0P8BLL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 376 In this fashion he 
domineer'd a good time, until at last . . a stranger . . having 
Qftentime.<i seen both Lions and Asse.s knew it for an ass in 
a Lion’s skin. 1878 Drvden A'tW Kpr. t. i, He rants and 
domineers. He swaggers and swears. 1719 D'Urfey Pills 
(1872) IV. 193 When he had the money in his Purse. He 
domineered and vapoured. 1784 Foote Alayoro/G. t. Wks. 
1799 1 . 173 She docs now and then hector a. little; and . . 
domineers like the devil. 

1 2 . To revel, roister, feast riotou.sly. [^Da. domt- 
mren to feast luxuriously. — Oudemans.] Obs. 

s59a N ASHE P. Peuilesse{tA. a) 7 b, Hee can neither traffiqiie 
with the Mercers and 'Pailers as he wa.s wont, nor doinincrc 
in Taueriies as hee ought 15^ Siiaks. Taut, Shr. jii. ii. 226 
Goe to the feast, reuell ancT domiueere . . Be inadde and 
merry, x^ B. Jonson Ar. Mau In Hum. 11. i. Let him 
.spend, and spend, and dominccre. 1691 SitAnwEi.i. Scoureri 
IV, We intend to. .roar and drink h)D^ily,and domineer in 
the house. 

1 3 . To dominate, predominate, prevail. Obs. 
160a Mar.sion Autottiils Rev. v. i. O hunger, how thou 

dominer’st in my guts ! 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron 
Age 291 Infected places, and where the .small pocks 
domineered. 1715 Bradley Faw. Diet. s.v. Sallet% To suit 
ami mingle our S.dlet* Ingredients, .and to adjust them that 
nothing inuy be sulfer’d to domineer. 

4 . 'Fo tower \otfer, above ) ; —Dominate 3 b. 
i6s8 [see Dominkkrinc »/. a. 3). 1697 Drvden KiV^. 

Georg. I. 229 Darnel domineerK, Anil shoots its head above 
the shining Ears. .*837 W. Irving Ca/f. Bonneville I. 116 
Three lofty mountains.. which domineer as landmarks over 
a vast extent of country. 1848 Dickens Domhey xxiii. 

6. tram. a. To govern imperiously, tyrannize 
over, dominate with absolute sway. 

17^ Giroon Alisc. tVks. (1814) V. 477 Supposing him 
domineered by the Metromanie in its utmost force. z86o 
Emerson Coud. Life i. 11861) 23 All the bloods it shall 
absorb and domineer. 1885 Mamh. F^nut. 7 Oct. s/i The 
people have refused to be domineered by Committcc.s and 
wirepullers. 

b. To tower over, ‘ command* ; -Dominate 3. 

x8ia Sir R. Wilson /’ n Diary 1 . 136 The cntreiicliments 
. . were domineered within pistol shot. Z843 Lkeevre L fe 
Trav. Phys. 111 . ill. ii. 98 The cathedral .. situated niton 
a ruck and domineering the whole town. 

Doillill6e*ri sb. [f. {tree, vb.] A domineering 
manner or air ; impenons swaggering. 

a 1768 Sir IV. Wallace ix. in Chila Ballads (i88y) III. vi. 
268/3 ' 1 ' 1 '<‘- captain .. Did answer him in domineer. _ Z887 
BarIng-Gould Gaverocks 1 . i. 4 'J'here was. .a selfwill in the 
modelling uf the lips, a domineer in the cut of the no.se. 
D0:|llUI60*r0Y* Now mm [f. as prec. + -£B i.] 
One who domineers ; a tyrant, despot. 

184Z .Sir £. Dering in Rushw. Hist.^ Coll. iii. (1^2) 1 . 
2QS Away then with this Lordly Doiuineerer. a Z687 H. 
More Death's Vis. iv. (1713) 3 uotey That Deadly Domi* 
neerer (Death]. z866 Alger Sotit. Nat. Man 111. 147 
.An applauded doiuineerer of the forum. 

Do]iiixiee*riiig, vbi. sb. [f. as prcc. + -tno >.] 
The action of the verb Domineeu ; imperious rule, 
tyranny ; overliearing demeanour. 

1617 Mokyson Itiu. 111. 288 Women, .taxed with this vn- 
nattirnll domineering over their Husbands, 1866 Mrs. H. 
Wood .St, J/artin's £*rv xxx'ii, If Charlotte did remain 
with tht’in, she should not stand any domineering. 

Dommee'ring, a. That domineets. 

L Ruling arbitrarily or imix:riously ; tyrannical, 
despotic ; overbearing, insolent. 

1588 S11AK.S. L. L. L. 111. i. X79 A domineering pedant oi'«: 
the Boy. Z683 A. D. Art Converse 105 Their unruly ami 
duiuiiicering humour. z8M Milman St. Pauls xv, 355 
lAutd in his haughty and domineering character. 

1 2 . Prevailing, dominant. Obs. 
iCai Burton Auat. Mel. 11. iv. i. ii. (»6^i) 366 The domi- 
neering and most frequent maladies of it (a phicf], 1817 
W. Taylor in Alonthly Alag. XLiy. 325 The religion of the 
Ahrahamites ))ecame the domineering religion of Persia. 

3 . Occivjjying a commanding position. 
z6^ R. Franck Aforth. Aleut. (1821) p. ix, Lofty domi- 
neering hills that over top’d the submis.sivc .shady dales. 

Hence DoiainM'xiiigl7 adv.\ Domijiee’ri&f- 
ness. 

x6^ If. More AuswerC\a» He could not.. art so domi- 
neeringly. X840 Blachv. Mag. XLVII. 150 That is the 
objection to Charles /, os a tragedy . . becau.se tu<} dotni- 
nccringly political. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., A man boiling 
over with energy and domiiieeriugness. 

Doniillial (di7ini*nial), a. [f. L. dominium 
lordship I -Ah,] Of or j^rtaining to ownership. 

xjrsy-Ei Chambers Cycl.s.v. Offices^ Venal officc-s are sub- 
djvidea into two kinds ; viz., dominial and casual.— Domi- 
nial, or offices in fee, are tIio.se absolutely torn off, and 
.separated from the King’s prerogative, so as not to become 
vacant hy death, but |NU«ing in the nature of a fee, or 
inheritance. Z876 Westm. Rev. No. 98. 333 Such a right 
was dominial rather than marital, and belonged to a man 
not so much as husband but as slave-owner, 
t Do'inillio, a. and sb. Obs. [^c Dominican : 
cf. .Sp. dominico Dominican.] « Dominican. 

c xufi Pilgr. T, 129 in Thynne Animadv.y 'I'hc doroiniki.s 
holt] vp thomas the aqutn. Z874 Hickman Quinquart. 
Hist. «ed. 2) 69 Reader among the Dominick- Friers. 
Douixiioil (ddmi nikal), a. and sb. [ad. ined.L. 
dominicdl-iSf in F. dominical (1417 in Uatz.- 
Darm.), f. L. dominic-us of or belonging to a lord 
or master, f. dominus lord.] 

A. oilj. 1 . In ecclesiastical uses. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Lord (Jesus Christ) ; 


I Lord’s. Dominical day ; the Lord's day, SiHliday. 

! Dominical year : the year of our Lord. • «, 

>553 Fuen Treat. Nevoe Ind. (Arh.) 20 He came thether 
on me Sundaye called the Dominical day. 1580 .B^n 
: Neto Catech. (1644) 219 It is the dominical supper, that is to 
' say, the Lora's. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) Ret', i, zo, I was in 
i .spirit on the Dominical day. c 1845 How'ell (x688) 

; iV. 472 The Dominical Prayer, and the Apostolical Creed. 

! 1743 Fielding 7 . Wild 11. viii. After the exercise of the 
■ dominical day is over. 1884 Brewer Hen. VIII Pref. 7 
; Marked with the regnal and dominical year, 
j 2 . Of or i^rtaining to the Lord’s day or Sunday 
' [L. dominica (i/wr)] ; Sunday-, 
i z6a3 Cocker AM, Dominican, belonging to the Lords day. 

i 1649 Mihon Eikou. i. Wk,s. 1738 1 . 367 That reverend 
I Statute for I lominical (igs and Maypoles, .deriv'd from tlie 
I example of his Father James. 1863 Cowley C utter Coleutau 
I .S 7 . II. iii, Grave Dominical Postures. zSpz T'/z/irr 9 Apr. 5/5 
: Their demand . . for a 36 hours* dominical rest, that ts, rest 
: from Saturday at 6 p.m. till Monday at 6 a.iii. 

: b. Dominical letter ; the letter used to denote 

I the Sundays in a particular year, 
j The .seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G arc used in suc- 
cession to denote the first .seven days of the year (Jan. z-7), 

. and then in rotation the next seven days, and tm on, -so that, 

; c.g. , if the 3rd January be a Sunday, the dominical letter for 
; the year is‘C. Leap \'c.'tr has two Dominical letters, one for 
i the clays preceding Feb. /q (or according to some, Feb. 24 ; 
j cf. Bissextile), the other for the rest of the year. 

*577 87 Holinshkd Hist. Eng. v. ii. (R.> In the yccrc 
of our Lord 446.. the dominicall letter going hy E, the 
prime by 10. 1594 Blundevil ILicrc. vii. viii. (cd. 7) 660 
When 28 is the number of the Sunnes Circle, A is alwaies 
the Dominical Letter. 1830 J. Tavlok (Water P.) Dog of 
War Wks. n. 229/2 Sonic like l.Iominical Letters goe In 
Scarlet from the lop to toe. x868 Chambers' Encycl. III. 
629 If the dominical letter of a common year be G, F will 
be the dominical letter for the next year. 

C. Jig. (from the jirinting of the dominical letter 
in red, or larger tyjic ; cf. red- letter day.) 

1638 Massingkh Emperor East i. ii, At what times of the 
year He may do a goixl deed for ii.sclf, and that Ls VVrit in 
dominical letters. Z644--7 Ci.kvki.ano Clutr. l.ond. Dium. 

\ 6 For all Cruinwell.s Nose weares the Dominicall Letter, 
i i6sx Randoli'H, etc. Hey for Honesty iv. iii, Should have 
.scratched your face till it had been a dominical one, and as 
full uf red letters ns any Pond's Alnmnac in Christcnduiii. 
II. In legal and other wscs. 

+ 3 . Belonging to a demesne or domain [med.L. 
dominicum] \ domanial. Obs. 

z540-z^ ICi.YOT Image 6W'. (1556) 159 He. .craftily enter- 
laced his dominical landes with their servile pjosscssions. 
Z840 Somnru Antiq, Cauterb. 3x0 Which. ■ passe by and 
under the name uf dominicall or clcsiiu'a.snc-tithc.s. 

1 4 . Of or jK-Tlaining to an absolute lord despotic. 
Z644 U, Parker fus Pop. 37 That Dominicall-power . . i.s un- 
naturall : the very definition of it leaves the slave utterly 
disinherited of himself and subject to his masters sole ends. 
Ibid.. If this condition did jii.stify Dominicall-rule. 

5 . Pertaining to a Dominie or schoolmaster; 
l)cdagogic. nonce- me. 

j z88s G. Macdonald Castle IV. III. iv. 58 The .schtxiliiiasler 
I . .knockin^own the violator of the dointtiical .sanctity. 

I t6 . ^Dominican, rare. 

z8oo E. Bi.utiN'r tr. Conestaggio 126 IjcusI he should scenie 
j . .10 follow the advise of the dominical) Fryers. 

B. sb. [In sense i, ad. med.L. dominiedU. -dlis : 
i sec Du Cange.] 

I 1 1 . Eccl. A garment or veil for Sundays ; spec. 

, a veil worn by women when receiving the Com- 
: munioii. Obs. 

*585 Jewel Repi. Harding 73 (R.) Wee decree that 
I cuery wom.'tn when she doolh communicate, hane her domi- 
nical. xjuj-Si CiiAftiBKRS Cyct. 5.V., 'riic Council uf Auxerre, 

. .decrees, that women communicate with their dominical. 
t2. Short for Dominical letter : sec A. % b. Obs. 
Z588 Siiaks. L. L. v. ii. 44 l.ct me not die your debtor, 
My red Dominicall, my golden letter. z886 J'lot Staf 
fordsh. 421 Their DominicaKs and week day Letters. 

1 3 . The liortr.4 house ; a church. Obs. rare. 

1859 Gauixkn Tears of Ch. 3^1 Then began Christian 
Churches, Oratories, or Dnmiuiculs, to out-.shine thci'emples 
uf the Heathen Gods, 
i* 4 . I'he l.«iii’s day, Sunday. Obs. 
x6a8 J.vcxsoN Creed ix. xxiv. § 3 May we Christians then 
r.-ill the Friday before Easter the day of our atonement, or 
the dominical next after it, tlic fiieat Sabbath? 1673 Olrv 
Pref, to Jtukson’s Wks. (1844I 1 . 27 Matter proper for 
every dominical and festival in the year. 

6 . One who observes the Lord's Day, but does 
not treat it as reprc'sentiug the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament : opposed to Sabbatarian. 

zB8z Hssrey in Guardian 13 Mar. 163/1 These Dominicals 
(thus ai^uc the Sabbatarians) . . substitute for a Divine 
j foundation of Sunday, one of mere human invention, the 
! authority of the Church. 1884 W. F. Crafi k Sabb.for Man 
I (1894) 629 1 'hose Dominicals who hold the New lestament 
i Lord’s Day, but deny the Genesis Sabbath. 

! DOttinioail (dc7mi*nik&n), a. and sb. [ad. 

! eccl. L. Domintednus, f. Dominicus, Latin form of 
the name of Domingo de Guzman, also called 
St. Dominic, the founder of an order of preaching 
friars : cf. F. dominicain.] 

A. adj. Of or jiertaining to St. Dominic or to 
the order of friars (and nuns) founded by him. 

f88o Waller (^xV^) Narrative of the Feigned Vision.*!., 
of the Dominican Fathers of theCuiivent of Berne, zyeg-sz 
Chambkre Cycl. %.v. Friars. DoMiinican, or black, or 
preaching fiian. 1758 tr. K^sleVs Trav. (xyfio) HI. 27.3 
In the Doaiinican convent. 1845 S. Al'stin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref’ 11 * *3 The course taken hy the court of Rome (chiefly 
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domiiltdiiH itifluence). i8^ CaiJuflk Diet. 279/1 In Ireland 
. convent* of Dominium nuns. 

B. sibi A friar of the order founded by St. 
Dominic ; a Black friar. 

a teaa Wbrver (Mason) Their rule and habit was much- 
what uke that of the Domitiican.s. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Re/. 1. 259 The Dominican.s, who taiight the stricte.st 
doctrines . . had the right to enforce them by means of fire 
and sword. 

Hence Doml'nionnniu, a Dominican nnn. 

1857 G. Oliver ColL Catk. Relijt. in Comiwiit etc. 65 
Two or three Dominicanesses of the third Order. 

t l>om*inicide. 06s. rare-\ [ad. late L. 
clominiclday f. L. tiomin^us master : see -oide.] a. 
One who kills a master, b. Murder of a master. 

1696 Blount Glosso^., Dominicide^ he that kils his Mas* 
ter. 1849 in Craio ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

Donilllid (d^^'mini). Also domine. [The same 
word as Domine, the final pronounced e being 
written -Uy as in vernacular words.] 

1. A schoolmaster, pedagogue. (Now chiefly .SV.) 

1611 Two Noble K. 1. iii, But will the dainty Domine, 

the Schoolemaster keep touch. >681 Otway Soldiers Rort. 
111. i. Wk*. I92K I. 37s Why, who am I, good Sir Dominie 
Doddle-pater i8a6 Dlsraeli I7r>. Grey r. vi, He then 
walked to the door and admitted thc^ barred'OUt Dominie. 
i8ao Scott Guy M. Introd., 1')ominie .Sampson.. a poor, 
inodcRt, humble scholar, who has wtm his way through the 
classics . . But there i.s a far more e.x.act nrotot^'pe of the 
worthy Dominie. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 129 The 
dominie spirit has hccoum every year more obtrusive and 
intolerant in Mr. C.'s writing. 

b. The (male) keeper of a hoarding-house or 
Dame's house for oppidans at Eton. 

iSay T. Kvans Excurs. Windsor 352^ The oppidatjs are 
boaracd at private house.s; and the title of Domine and 
Dame, the presiding nuoiters and mistresses liave iniineuio- 
rially enjoyed. 1865 W. L. C. F./oniaua viii. 132 Tonticrly 
these houses were . . kept by ' Dames ' or ' Dominies * . . 
though now the term * Dame * applies to all without refer* 
cnce to sex. 

2. In U.S., the title of a pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church (more historically spelt Domine 
q.v.) ; whence in New York, New Jersey, etc., c.k- 
tended colloquially to ministers or parsons of other 
diurclies. Commonly pronounced, after Dutch, 
dd“*mini.) 


x8a4 W. Ikvikg T. Trav. {i^s<)) 439 There are two family 
oracles, one or other of which Dutch hou.sewives consult . . 
the dominie and the doctor. 1839 40 — Wol/ert's R. (1855) 
15 An elder might be seen . . apjarently listening to (lie 
dominie. 1887 Hazako Meut, y. L. Dituau iii. 43. 

Dondnion (d^i nyon). [a. obs. F. dominion 
vin Godef.), ad, L, type *dominidn-cmy deriv. of 
domini^um property, ownership, f. domin^us lord.] 

1. The power or right of governing and con- 
trolling; sovereign authority; lordship, sovereignty; 
j ulc, .sway ; control, influence. 

f. 1430 Lvuo. Thebes 11. (K.), To haue lordship, or domi* 
nioun, In the hounds of this little toun. 14!^ Faoyan 
Chrou.\. vi. 12 She g.'iue oucr y*rulc and domynion to hym. 
1*34 Sir T. Herdekt Trav. 29 These Moguls . . gut the 
Dominion of these Gmntrics. 27x1 Addison Spt’ct. No. 500 
P 2 Nothing is more gratifying to the mind of man than 
power or dominion. 1867 Freeman N. C. (1876) 1, iv, 215 
Foreign dominion in .any shape would .soon liccomo hateful. 
/£• >53fi Starkkv England 1. ii, 61 Fortune . . hath grete 
domynyon and rule in al vtward thyngys. x5Ba N. I'. 
(Rhem.) Rom. vi. g Death shal no more haue dominion 
fWvix. lordschip, Tindalu, clc.^ power] oucr him. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. iSa P 7 Exempting them from the 
dominion of chance. Jow'kit Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 179 For 

ages pliysicians have been under the dominion of pre> 
judices. 

2. a. The lands or domains of a feudal lord, 
b. The territory owned by or subject to a king or 
ruler, or under a particular government or control. 
Often in pi. 

Dominion of Canada (collo<(. * the Dominion ’), the title 
under which the former colonial provinces of Upper and 
T.ower Canada, etc., in British North America, were united 
into one government in 1867. The Old DominioHt a popular 
name in U. S. for Virginia. 

15x1 Act 4 Henry Vlll, 1;. to The Domynyons Honours 
Castelles Parkes . . that late were to Edwardc Courteney. 
1548 Hall Chron.^ Henry VI (an. 14) 130 The whole 
dominion of Fraunce, bctwxne the rivers of Soame and 
Marne. 1695 Siiaks. Lean. i. x8o If. . Thy bantsht trunke be 
found in our Dominions, The moment is thy death. 171$ 
I>E Fob Voy. round World (1840) 21 The King of Spain 
had allowed the king of Francc’.s subjects a free trade in 
his American domtuioiis. x8ta f . P. Kennedy Swalloto B. 
[1880) zj, 1 have really reached the Old Dominion. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 5*9 The wide dominion of the 
Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. 1867 Act 30 
4-31 Viet. c. 3. 1 3 The Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick shall form and be One Dominion 
under the Name of Canada. 

>*S4 Whitlock Zootomia 414 The Dominions of 
ren-men are of far larger extent tbM those of Sword*men. 
ilai SiiRLLBY Prometh. Unb. 11. v. 86 Thy spirit HiU its 
pinions In music's most serene dominions. 

8. Law. Ownership, properU; right* of possession. 
[ ^ dominium in Rom. Law.T 

, 165X Hobbbs Leviatk. l xvL 8x The Right of possession, 
is ciuled Dominion. x68a Evatr GrotiturWar tjf Peace 78 
We must .search into the rise or beginning of propriety, 
which Lawyers call Dominion. 1738 Eminent Dominion 
[sec Eminent sJ. 1774 T. Jefferson Autobiog, Wks. 1859 
1. 138 pur Saxon ancestor* held their lands . . in absolute 
dominion, unencumbered with any superior. 183R Austin 
Juris^r. (1879) 1 . 50. 1883 Laxo Times a8 Mar. 3B6/1 


Negligent dealing with goods by a bailee, which does not 
amount to the assertion of any dominion over them, 
t b. fig. Power or right, ttonce-use. Obs, 
a 1797 H. Walfole Mem. Geo. II (1847) 11. viii. 257 The 
King, during the whole conversation, seemed to leave open 
his dominion of saying or unsaying hereafter. 

4. - Domination 3 . (Usually in />/.' 
lX539 Biulk (Great) Eph. i. 21 Abouc all rule, and power, 
andmighl and domynion (Tindaik dominacion]. ^ z6ii 
Bible Col. i. 16 All things created .. visible and inuUible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions [\ \x\%.dominatioues^ 
l.XX xvpi6rqr«\), or principalities or jiowers. ] 1667 Milium 
P. L . II. zx Powers and Dominions, Deities of Hcav’n. 
a 17x1 Ken Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks. 1721 111. 200 Douiinions 
for supream Commands de<;rcetL 

6 . alirib., as Dominim act. Dominion day, in 
the Dominion of Canada, the 1 st of July* observed 
as a general holiday in commemoration of the union 
of the provinces, etc., under that name in iSfiy . 

1877 Daily Nexvs 3 Nov. 0 '6 In violation of the Doininion 
Act n^garding the iinportaiion of cattle from profiibiit'd 
(ountries. s^)R W Pike Barren Ground N. Canmia iTi'; 
I'he loyal Canadians, .were. .cclebnUiiig the anniversary of 
Dominion Day, with much rye whisky. 

Hence f Doml'XLion to exercise dominion, to 
rule ; Boml'nlonldMi a., having no dominion. 

1647 Pol. Ballads ytZCni) 1. 35 Wo .shall have .. But few 
folks, and poor^ to dominion o’er. 1843 B/aclnv. Mag. 
LVII. 523 Uutniiuoiiless ov<?r our synip.ithy.^ 

II Doini'lliTllll. A I .atin term of the Roman 
Law, variously rendered lordship, ownersliip, 
projjerty, demesne, domain, dominion ; but often 
retained In L. form in legal use. 

1833 in Crarh Technol. Diet. i86x W. Bell Diet, l.mo 
Scot. ;i<io The interest vested in the superior is called the 
dominium directum, or .superiority, .'riie vas^uiPs interest . . 
is termed the dominium utile, or the property. 

Domino (d^I’minu^. PI. dominoes, fa. K. 
domino (i 6 th c. in IIatz.-Darm.) *• a kind of hood, 
or habit for the head, wome by Cannons; (and 
hence) also, a fashion of vailc vsed by some women 
that moume’ (Cotgr.): cf. Sp. domino a masque- 
rade garment. 

Du Cange dtes domino in L. context, in the sense of a 
covering of the head and .slioulders worn by priests in 
winter; ‘ulanlur. .captttio vulgaritcr uiig Domino', ‘capu* 
tium .seu Dotititiu paiini nigri Derived In some way fnMn 
L, dominus\ Darmesletcr .suggests from some T.. phrasi, 
such as benedicamus Domino. According to l-ittr(5, sense 4 
came from the supposed re.seiiiblance of the black back of 
c.ach of the pieces to the luasiiuerude garment.] 

1. A kind of loose cloak, app. of Venetian origin, 
chiefly worn at masquerades, with a small mask 
covering the upper part of tlie face, by persons 
not personating a character. 

17x9^ Free/Phinker No. 138 F 6 Thci-sitp . . inslcnd of 
covering Himself with a Domine, dres.scs . . in (lie Habit i 
n Running Fool-man. i7«»-6 Bailkv (folio), pomiuo . 
habit of a Venetian noblcm.an, very much in ii.s«* ai our 
inodern mascpierades. X744 Lauv M.W. MoNi.wiu Lei. to 
W. Montagu 25 Mar., I went in a domino to the >»all, a mas(|tic 
giving opportunity of talking in a freer iiiannei than {cto.]. 
1770 Mad. D'Arblay Early D/«rE(T88Q) 1. Misv Si range 
had a white satin Domino trimmed with blue. X841 1 .1 ;\ EU 
C. C?M/rtf/rfytRtUlg.)407 The domino which serves fur mere 
concealment, is almost the only dress asMimed. 

b. .Sometimes applied to the half-mask itself. 
Ix8« Syd. Smith Bahotypes. (Longm.) 778 Why not vole 
ill a domino, taking off the vixoi to the returning officer only?] 
i860 Emerw.>n Cond. Life, Illusions Wks. iBohn) II. 442 
The masquerade is at its height. Nobody drops his domino. 
C. fig. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 266/1 Reserve . . is a bad 
domino which only hides what good, people have ab<mt 
'em, without tiiaking the bad look better. 1870 Di.srakm 
I xxvii, As for Pantheism, it Is Atheism in domino. 
187a Emerson Lett, h- .^oc. Aims, Quot. ^ Orig. Wks. 
(Bonn) III. 221 John Wilson— who .. writes better under 
the domino of * Christopher North 

2. A (jcrsou we.'iring a domino. 

1749 Fielding 'Pom Jones xiii. vii, Jones. .apj[)lied to the 
Domino, beggin|{ and iiitrealinu hi.r to shew him the lady, 
x866 Howells I viii, Motley company,-^ doiniiioes, 

harlequins, pautaluiii, illustrissiiiii and illustris.siine. 

8 . a. One of a number of rectangular pieces 
(usually 38 ) of ivory, bone, or wood, having the 
under side black, and the upper eciually divided by 
a cross line into two squares, each cither blank 
or marked with pips, so as to present all the possible 
combinations from double blank to double six. 
(Sometimes the pieces have more pips, and arc 
more in number accordingly.) b. pi 'rarely sing.) 
A game played with these pieces, (usually^ by 
placing corresponding ends in contact as long as 
this can be done, the player who has the lowe.st 
number of pips remaining being the winner. 

x8ox Strutt Shorts 4- Past. iv. ii. § 18 Domino . . a very 
childish sport, imported from France a few year:, back. 
1831 Dibrakli yng. Dukew i. The menscrviirjl'; were 
initiated in the my.steries of dominoes. 1835 Loni jf. Outre. 
Mcr Prose Wks. 1886 I. 119 His favorite game of domino. 
1870 Modern Hoyle 9a One of the playi;r.s draws a duinino. 

C. pi. A game at cards, in which the cards as 
played out arc laid in rows or heaps according to 
the suits, those of each suit following in ihcir 
order; the player who first gets rid of all his cards 
is the winner. 

d. intcrjectionally : (see quots.' . 


188a iV. 4 Q. 25 Mar. 2*9/2 Probably most Ixindoner.s 
have often heard ’biw conductors cry * Domino ’ when 
an omnibus i.s ‘ full in and out 1891 Farmer Slang. 
Domino, an ejaculation of coiuplurion : e. g. for nailprs and 
soldiers at the last lash of a flogging : ^.so, by impUcatioii, 
a knock-down blow, or the I.nsI of a .series. Ftpm the call 
at the end of a giiinc of doiniiiocs. 

5. A workman’s ticket or * check ’ given up on 
entering a factory. 

1884 Leisure Hour Sept. 530/1 Every man is providetl 
with a number sianqied on a hin.*ill block of wood called 
a domino. 

0. attrib.y t!e& domino-box \ domino pool, a variety 
! of the game of dominoes, in which a stake is placed 
; in the pool {Mod. Hoyle, 1870, loi ). 

I 1849 Lytton Caxtous ig A beautiful large dominodiox in 
cut ivory, paiittcd and gilt. 

Hence Do'mluood a., wc.Tiing a domino. 

1885 B. Hartk Maruja iii, flioiips of dominoed iiuii.- 

■ queradcr.s. t8ox Itlrnkto. Mag. Jan, 46. 

Bomitable (ck^'mitub'l), a, rare. [f. L. do- 
iniidre see next) »--ble.] Tamable. 

1677 Male Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 369 The other arc 
, by llieir very nature more doiiiiinbie, i8w I'oreigu RtV. 

■ A VI 1 . 166 ‘t'he carnivorous tribes he finds levs domitablc. 

t Do mitate, v. Obs. rare'-", [f. ppl. stem of 
: L. domitdre, IVeq. of douuire lo Lame.] 

i5*3 Cocker AM 11, To Tame, maiuipatc, t/omi/atc. 

Domite (t!/>“ inait\ Min. [f. Pny tie D 6 me 
: ill Auvergne.] A light-grey variety of trachyte. 

x8a8 WcitSTEW cites P»m.i.n*s. x8m Penny Cycl. III. 

: I58;2 The Puys de Dflnic, formed ofa particular kind of 
rock, which has thence been n.TUied domite. 1879 Ruilkv 
Study Koeks .\ii. 226 I'he name domite . . ha-s been applied 
to (rachytc.s which contain ii high peiccntagc of silica. 

Hence Doml'tic tf., composed of domite. 
j 1858 G. P. .ScKol’K Geol. Centr, France, (cd. 2) 67 The origin 
; of all these dumitic hills. z88x Judd Volcanoes v. 126. 

t Domi tion. Obs. rare-^^. [n. of action f. 1 .. 

; domdre \domit-um) to tame.] So Do'inltiura. 

1656 Blocmt G/ossogr., Domition or Domiture (domiturd). 
I a taming or bVeaking. (Bailey ha.s Domation, domature.] 
i t Domle, V. (djs. rare. [Etymol. unknown.] 
j in/r. ‘To be dull or cloudy’ (Stralmanu). 

IIamioi.e Pr. Const, 1443 Now es fie wedir bright 
! and shynaiul. And now waxes it idle domland. 

Domm, -0, obs. forms of Dumb. 

Dommago, obs. form of Damaoe. 
t Doinmagie. Obs. By-form of Damage. 

1556 Aurelio I sab. (|fii*8) Fvj, Nether for fearc nor for 
ditinmagie. Ibid. K iij, We do not rrsave anne dommagic. 

Dommogeable, obs. form of Damageable. 
Dommerer, obs. var. Di wmeukh. 

Domp(e, obs. var. Damp, Dumb, 

Dom Pedro ; see Dom 1 3. 

Dompnation, obs. form of Domination. 
Dompne, obs. form of Do.m, or Domine. 

' Anne Holkvn in WikkI Lett. Roy. tij- llluxtr. 

■ ArtfOrt 11. 191 Giie doinpnc John Eldmer. 

t Dompty V. Obs. [a. F. dompte-ry in OF. 

’ danlety donleVy later domkr L. domitart to over- 
! come, subtlue, tame : a doublet of Daunt.] trans. 

To tame, subdue, reduce to subjection ; — Daunt 
. V . ; also inlr, (for rejl.' . 

1480 Caxton ()r'/iy’j Met. xi. iii, His cvyll herte niyghi 
’ not dotnpte nc make hym leve hys folye. c 1489 — Blan- 

■ t hardy n li. 196 He dompted and subdewed them. 

Hence Do'mpter, subduer, tamer, 
i *473 ^ b Walker F.duc. (1677) 250 Old Age— -that great 
I dumpier and inurtificr of our passions. 

Domy vdd“'mi), «. [f. Dome j//. + y,] Having 
! a dome or domes ; dome-Uke. 

j 1633 Buskin in Atheuxum 26 Dec. (1891) 857/.J bi thing 
; of the domy firmament. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. u .Sept., 
Cool summer palace and domy mosque. 

Don (dpn), slD Also 6 doen, done. [a. Sp. 
don L. domin-um ma.stcr, lord.] 

1 . A Spanish title, prefixed lo a man’s Christian 
I name. 

Formerly cotifinv-cl 10 men of high rank, but now applied 
i in courtesy to all of ihe better 1 laS-scs. 

1323 WoLSKY in .y/. Papers VJ. iig 'I lie Archiduke 
Don Ferdirmiido. 1568 Grafion Chron. II. 313 Done 
I Peter King of Sp.iine. 1591 Siiaks. I v<o (jeni, 1. lii. jg 
Don Alphon.-so, Wilh oilier Geiitleiiien of gixxl csteeiue. 
1714 T. Richews Hkt. A*. Gcneal, .Spain 92 I'his prince 
: [ f’clayus] was the first, lo wlmm was given the Title, of Don. 

which till then, they g.'ivc only lo saints. 1838 Prescoi i 
. Ferd. <V Is. xvi. ((.V.ni. I, The title of Don, which had not 
! then been degtneruted into an upt>ellatioii of mere courteny. 

t b. By extension : often humorous. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. a. L. L. mi. i. 182 This .signior Juiiio:> gyant 
dwarfe, don fC'’- Giipid. ijM — Much Ado v. ii. 
Rfi If Don woniic (his conscience) find no impediment to 
the coiiiraric. 16x9 Pas^uif s Palin. (1877)152 Don Constable 
; in wrath uppeares. a 1659 Cleveland London Lady 17 
Don Mans, the great Ascendant on the Road. 

0 . Don Diego, a name for a Spaniard (cf. Diego); 

I hence, t Don Diego v., to cheat or ‘ do ' (obs.), Don Juan, 
j the name of a Icj^endary Spanish noblenian whose dissolute 
; life wa.s drainati/ed by Gabriel Tellex in his Cosanvado de 
i Piedra ; the name was adopted in various popular imitations 
I of this play and by Byron in his welbknown poem ; a rake, 

I libertine, roue; hence, Don Jua*nic. Don Jtt'anish 
j adjs., and Don Jti'anism. Don Pedro (sec sense 6). 

Don Quixote, the hero of a Spanish romance by Cerv.intcs, 

I who, from his attempt to he a knight-errant as rle.scribed in 
, the books of chivalry, has become the type of any one who 
I auempis to do an absurdly Impossible tiling or to carry 
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out an imiKwsihlc ideal ; hence, Don QuiXOtO r., Don 
Onixotism ; sec also Quixotic, etc. 

i6o7 Wf.bstkb Hist. Sir T. //>«/ Wks. 1830 11 . 398 
A Dondejfo is a kind of .Spanish stockfish, or poor John. 
c 16^ Hti’ft f}/ Hev0n 11. iv. in Duilen O. PL II. 39 Now 
Mon Diego, .or Don Divell, I dcfve thee. 1674 \ 7 *. Cawdricv] 
CaiMit on 18 'I’he fiiriou.s real of person* Doii-Quixotled in 
keligion. 1709 Sti!:f:i.k Tatkr No. 31 f 8 Why you look as 
if you were Don Diego’d to the Tune of a Thousand Pounds. 
1719 Dk Foe Crnsoi 11. xiii, The state he (a Chinaman, of 
position I rode in was a perfect Don Quixoteism bein^ a inix- 
(iirc of pomp and poverty, a 1845 Hoon T, of Trumpet 
.xxx, 'I’he most Don Juanish rake, xto Thackeray Neio- 
l omes ( 1870) II. XX. 236(Stanf.) It was the man whose sweet- 
lieart this Don Tuan had . .deserted. 188a Stkvknson PaM. 
Sti/if. S5 It is the punishment of Don Juanism. 

2. A Spinish lord or j^entlcmnn ; a Spaniard. 

i6so H, JoNSON et/cA. iit. iii, A doughty don is taken with 
iny Dol. 1659 Dryden Oh Crom^utell xxiii, ‘I'he light Mon> 
sirur the grave Don outweighed. 1797 Nei..son 13 Tan. in 
Nicolas /hi/. (184O II. 326, 1 hailed the Don, and told him, 

* 'I'his is ail English Frigate x88o 'rENVYSoN Revenge iv, 

1 never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet. 

3. transf, A distinjruished man ; one of position 
or importance; a leader, first claiis man. Also 
{colloq. and dial^ aHrilK^ and in phrase a don at 
something, i. e. an adept. 

rii634 Kanuolph Amyutas ii. v. Wks. (1875) 306 This is 
a man of skill, an (liAlipu.s, Apollo, Reverend l^oebus, Don 
of Delphos. x66< Drvijkn Indian limp. Epil. 21 The grent 
dons of wit. 1768-74 'fucKEK I.t. Nat. (1852) 1 1 . 4M Quota- 
tions from the oltl dons of Greece. 1833 in Westm. 

Apr. 445 One of the men .. wa.s what was called a Moii 
workman ’. i 8 S 4 CftamA. yrnl. II. a8o A don at cricket. 

4. I lence, in the colloquial language of the Eng- 
lish universities: A head, folio w or tutor of .a col- 
lege. 

, 1660 South Serm. 29 July (1843) II. SS The raving 
insolence which those spiritii.al don.s from the pulpit were 
wont to show [at Oxford!. 1681 'J'lii ires nv Diary (VluiUer) 

1 . J09 Sermons . . against Arininianlsm, whereat many dons 
were offended. 17x6 Amiiersi* Terrae Til. v. 20 The : 
reverend dons in Oxfortl are already nhirm'd. x88a Uesan r i 
Reiwlt of Man vii. (1883) i6.f 'J’he few left were cither the 
reading undergraduates or the dons. 1888 Rukikin Lives , 
12 Gd, Men II. x. 242 An intruduction to two Oxford dons. | 
t6. = I)AN^ Dost 1 2 . Obs. rare. | 

1600 Chester Tl. IVuem i, 'I'liu devise of one done 1 
Kundali, inoonke of Che.ster abbe, j 

0. More fully, Don Pedro., a game at cards. ! 

The players are, divided into tw'o sides and have 6 or n 

cards each ; the points scored in one game arc 23 : — one each . 
for High, I^w, and Jack of trumps, 5 for Game (i. e. for 
the side which at the end of the game scores the highest 
total from the cards won by them, counting 10, 4, 3, 2 .ind 1 
for a ten, ace, kin^, ipieen and knave respectively*, also 4, 

3, 2 and T re.snoctively for the ace, king, queen and knave 
of trumps, and 5 for the five or Don, 

Slang Diet., Don Pedro., was, prolwibly invented by 
the mixed Etiglbli and Irish rabble who fougiit in Portugal 
in 1832-3. 

Hence Do-ndom, Do-nliood, Do'nlik* a., Do-nly 

iz., Do*nB«88, all noncc-wds. from sen.se 4. 

, *797 Mrs. a. M, llENNErr Beggar Girl (1813) III. 122 
The don was in . . a truly don-hke rage. 186$ Sat. Rev. 

4, Feb. 143 In the glory of early dunhood at the Univer- 
sities. _ 189s Rouen Noel Byron 64 Juvenile verses again.st 
Cambridge Dondom. >893 Nat. Observer 20 May ra/a A 
very doiily Don. 1895 Ibid. 2 Mar. 432/1 F.nglish women 

* who arc fairly familiar with Middle English ' (who, beyond 
the range of duiinc.sses, may probably be counted 011 fingers). 

+ Donf Obs. rare. [a. K. don L. don-um^ 
gift.] A donation, gift. 

St. Papers Hen. Vlff, VI. 223 Whose assiimpcion is 
undoubtedly worthy to be reputed a don and gift of God. 
Don (dpn), vS arch, [contracted from do on : 
see Do v. 48.^ 

After 1650 retained in popular use only in north, dial.; as a 
literary archaism it has become very frequent in 19th c.] 

1. trans. To put on (clothing, anything worn, 
etc.). The opposite of Doff. 

* 5 « 7 ;i' URBERV. Ovid's F.p. loq b, Do’n homes And Bacchus 
thou shak 1 j«. 1601 Shaks. IfeuH. iv. v. 52 'I'hen vp he rase, 

Sc dori'd his clothes. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. 
iv. (R.), In Autnmne. .when stately forests d’on iheir yellow 
coates. i6ai ( 3 uar(.k!> A rgalus 4- P. (1678) 84 Up Argaliis, 
.and d’on thy Nuptial weeds, a 1764 Lloyd llenrutde (K.\ 
Mars had donn d his coat of mail. x8a8 Scott F. M. 
Perth yi. My experience has been in donning steel gauntlets 
on mailed knights. ^ 1861 T. A, ThoU-opk I.a Jfeatn 11 . 
xii. 61 1'o shut up his studio, and don his best coat. 1879 
Dixon tVindsor I. iii. 23 She donned the garment of a nun. 

2. transf. To dress (a person) in a garment; 
refl. to dress oneself. Chiefly north, dial. 

1801 R. Anderson Cumberld, Ball. 17 .Sac doff thy clogs, 
.tnd don thyscl. Bronte IVutkeruig Meiffkts xix, 

Joseph was donned in his Sunday garments. 

Hence Do'nning vbl. sb. 

1847 EMr.R.soN PoeHts{iZ*,j) 161 Too much of donning and 
doffing. 1888 Elworthy Iv. Somerset Word-bk., Donnings, 
■Sunday clothes, also finery. 

t DoHi Obs. [Related to Din v.] tntr. To 
resound, ring with sound; =»Din n. i. 

a 1400 Sir Benes (i886) 163 (M.S. K.) A 1 he castel donyd 
and rong. 2483 AVr/fW/fijas) 78 b, A man shulde unneth 
his iolowc speke for doniiyngcs of strokes. 

Don, v:ir. form of Dun, Down. 

'^hs. pn^. inf, and pa. pple. of Do v. 

11 Dona (rlo n»a), dona (dd» n.T). [Sp. doha, 
Pg. dona\-\u domina mistre.ss, lady.] 

1. A (Spanish or Portuguese) lady. Also pre* 
fixea to the name as a title of courtesy. 
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t6M Maude tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. II. x. sou We 
forget to goe for Dofla Beatrix the new marryed uride. 
nwf4 in Dnfden's (1884) VIII. 513 Was there never 
a Dona in afl Spain worthy your kindness? 1840 Ix>mgf. 


I SA Stud. I. i, Dofia Serafina and her cousins. 

2. slan^. (in form dona, also vulgarly doua/t, 
domer.) A woman ; a sweetheart 
1873 Slang Dicii, Doua andfeeles, a woman and children . 
1873 Athenmum 24 Apr. 545 A circus man almost always 
speaks of a circus woman, not as a woman, but a dona. 
1889 Farrell Hovt He Died 6^ Blokes and donahs, .of the 
foiilc.st slums. *894 Yellow Bk, I. 70 The little doner. 
Do'Hablei a. rare~^. [an. L. dondbilis, f. 
ddndre to present. Donate.] 

S7S7 Bailey vol. II, Donahle, that may be given. 
Donaav (d^umari). [ad. L. dondri^um reposi- 
tory of oncrlngs, offering, f. donum gift] A gift or 
donation ; a votive offering. 

iS8a N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. 5 The Temple . . was 
lulorned with goodly stones and donaries. x6sz Burton 
A Hat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 57 Iio.<ipitals so built and 
maintained, not by collections, benevolences, donaries. 
1699 Bentley PhaL iti. 125 Were not Cups frequently 
among the Donaries presented to the GodsY I 700 J. Bromk 
Trav. Eng. <V Scot. ii. (1707) 53 'Fhere have been several 
Donaries conferred upon it [College] both in Exhibitions 
and Scholar-ships. 184B WiiAkroN Law Lex., Donary, a 
thing given to sacred uses. x86a K. Hali. in jml. Asiat. 
.Soc. Bengal 7 The kings, .granted away land . . by way of 
local (loiLiries. 

Donat, var. of Donet, Obs. 

Do'natary* [ad. med.L. tyi)e *ddndtiiritts (in 
F. donataire), f. L. dottdD ppl. stem of ddndre to 
present: sec -ary.] The donee or receiver of a 
gift or donation ; a Donatory : Rpec. in Sc. Law. 

1818 H. T. CoLEBROOKB ObUg. ^ CohIk I. 252 'riie giver’s 
preference of the donatory before his heir or presumptive sui:- 
ccssor. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law .Scot., Donatary. .In prac- 
tice, the term is applied exclusively to the person to whom 
the Crown makes a. gift, as of escheat, ultimus hatres, or the 
like. 1876 D. Gorbir Summ. 4- Wiut. in Orkneys ii. 70 One 
of the ravenous rai^ of crown donataries. 

Donate ydan^-t), v» (Chiefly U..S.) [f. L. 
dondt- ppl. stem of ddttdre to present, f. dm-um.'] 

1. trans. To make a donation or gift of ; hence, 
vulgarly (in U.S.), to give, bestow, grant. 

184s R. W. Hamilton Pop. Ednc. vii. (cd. 2) 172 The 
sixteenth Iscction] is 'donated* by Congress for the support 
of common schools. 186a M. Hopkik.s Hawaii 324 Under 
the former tenure, all lands, to whomsoever donated, were 
revocable at will. 1880 Muirhead Ulpiati vi. g g Retentions 
out of a dowry are competent .. on account of things 
donated, or on account of things .abstracted. 

2. To present (a person, etc.) 7c/ith something. 

186a Thollopb N. Attter. I. 197 Soldiers returning from 

the Mexican wars were donated with warrants for land. 

DO'liataO** [i** as prec. -h -KE.] One to whom 
something is given ; a recipient 01 a donation. 

X716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. no Some noble Protes- 
tant Donatces. 1833 M. Kelly ir. Cossetin' s PoxverPope 
II. 157 From being, .a donatee, you can become a donor. 
Donater, obs. f. Donator. 

+ Dona*tian. Obs. ^sDonatist. 

x6s7 W. Scla ter Exp. 2 Tkess. (1629) 253 As Donatians ' 
thought. 

Donation (dim^'Jan). [a. F. donation, ad. L. j 
ddndtidn-em, n. of action f. ddndre to present.] ' 

1. 'riie action or faculty of giving or presenting ; i 

Ijresent.'ition, bestowal ; gr^t. ; 

cx4a5 WvNTouN CVfWt. v. xii. 1207 De kyng..Mad til j 
Saynct Surf donalyowne Of bal I«ub- {title) A : 

Treat ysc iff the donation or gyftc and endowment of i 
nossessyonx, gyuen and grauntra vnto Sylvester pope of j 
Khome, by Constantyne. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixii. ' 
g 19 'The mce of Baptisme cmnmeth by donation from God > 
alone. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 69 That right we hold By | 
his donation. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 65 j 
Who. . made to him a donation of the island of Iona. 

b. spec. The action or right of bestowing or j 
conferring a beneflcc ; the 'gift'. ' 

1540 Act yzHen. K/Z^c. 44 The adiiouson, dnnacton and 
prcscntacion of the .said vicarage sh .111 apmTtcyn..to the 
kynges hyghiies.se. xya4 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wk.s. 1755 
V. II. 145 Many principal church livings are in the donation 
of the crown. X78J5 Palkv Mar. Philos, (i8t8) II. 222 The 
offices in the donation of the king. 

2. Laio. The action or contract by which a 
person transfers the ownmhip of a thing from him- 
self to another, as a free gift. 

X651 W. G. tr. CosveTs Inst, ro6 In Lands . . A Fcoffnipt 
is of a Fee simple to the Donee or Feoffee, and a Donation 
or f ;ift is of au Estate toile. 1765 Bi.ackstone Comm. 1 . iii. 
(1793) 264 King William, queen Mary, and queen Anne, 
did not lake the crown by hereditary rieht or descent, but 
by way of donation or purchase, as the lawyers call it. 
x 8 i 8 Cruise Digest (cd. 3) 1 . ^ A feud was a trad of land 
held by a voluntary and gratuitous donation, on condition 
of fidelity and certain services. 

8. That which is presented ; a gift, 

*577 tr. Bullingeds Decades (1593) 960 They, .had a dona- 
tyon giuen vnto ech of them as it were a pleadee or earnest. 
1630 Prynnk Anti-Armin. 120 It makes all these graces. . 
nut the absolute gifts, the free donations of God. 17S6-7 
tr. Keyshds Trav. (1760) III. 197 All the gifts and 
donations, .amounted to no more than six thousand ducats. 
. 898 . Daily Nexus s Dec. 3/6 The commissioners had 
anticipated th.Tt the donations would fall off. 

4. attrib., as donation-govomor, a person con- 
stituted a governor of an institution in considera- 
tiuii of a donation to its funds. 


DONATOB. 

i860 Bartlett DUi. Amer., Donatum Party, A party 
consisting of the friends and parishioners^ of a cmintry 
clergyman assembled together, each individual bringing 
some article.. as a present to him.. also called a giving 
party. 1894 Daily News 13 July 7/4 Preference to can- 
didates recommended by a Donation Governor. 
Donatism (dp-nUtiz'm). [f. as next 4 - ism (in 
med.L. Donatism-usW The d^octrine or principles 
of the Donatists. 

X588 J. Udall Demonsir. Discip. (hrb.) 64 It J.s a kind of 
Doiiatisme to challenge sneh authoritie ouer princes. 1709 
}. doHuson Clergym. Yade M. 11. 188 A bishop converted 
from Donatism. 

Donatist (dp'natist). Ecd. Hist. [ad. med.L. 
Domtista, f. Ddndtusi see below.] One of a 
sect of Christians which arose in North Africa 
in the year 311, out of a dispute about the elec- 
tion of Csecilian as bishop of Carthage, in place 
of wliom they elected MajoVinus ; they maintained 
that their own party was the only true and pure 
church, and that the baptisms and ordinations of 
others were invalid. 

It is uncertain whether the^ name was derived from 
Donatus of Ca-sic Nigrm, a leading supporter of Majorinus, 
or from Duiiatiis the Great, who succeeded Majorinus as 
bishop of Carthage. 

CX4M Medtilta in Catli. Angl. 104 note, Douatista, a 
donatiste {printed donatrice] : qnedam hercsis. 1549 Lati- 
mer 4//* Serm. hef. Edw. YI, (.\rb.) 116 An other kynde 
of poy.soned heretikes, that were called Donatisies. 1645 
I*AGiTT Heresiogr. (166O 68 The Separatists or Brownists 
agree in m.iny things with the Donatists, who confined Uie 
holy Catholick Church to a corner of Africa, as the Brownists 
do confine the Church of God to their conventicles. 1873 
Rohkrtkom Hist. Chr. Ch. (1874) I. fjt note. At a later 
time, rcbaptisiu of proselytes was practised by the Do- 
natists. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

x86i J. G. Shki-tard Tall Rome vii. 372 The Donatist 
.sectaries. 1885 Catholic Dii t.^ a8o In 330 no less than 370 
Donatist bishops met in council. 

Hence Donati'Stlo, DonatPstioal culjs., pertain- 
ing to Donatism or the Donati.sts ; Do'natiitry 
^ Donatism (with implication of contempt). 

.5^ Brief Exaj*t.w% * « iv, This sinelleth . .cither of Dona- 
listrie or Papistric. xs8i Makbeck Bk. of Notes 208 Both. . 
are donatistical. 16^3 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) A ivb, The 
Donalisticcill Brownists. x8a8 Wkbsi kk, Donat istic. .889 
Farrar Lwes Fathers II. xvii. 5x4 'I'he deplorable Dona- 
tistic controversy. 

Donibtiva (dp‘n^liv\ a. and sb. [ad. L. dona- 
th us adj., whence dandthrum sb. donation, largess, 
f. ddmre : sec Donate, and -ive,] A. adj, 

1. Characterized by being given or presented ; of 
the nature of a donation: esp. of a benefice : Vesting 
or vested by donation ; m>posed to Prehentativk. 

*559 in Strype An*u Ref. I. App. viij. 22 Foundation!! of 
free-chappels, and other bowses ecclesiastical hy the kings 
lycence, to be donaly ve and not preseiilaty ve. xoxe Guillim 
Ileraldryvi. iii. (i6it ) 260 'I'o these dunatiue augmentations 
of Armes I will adde certaine Amies assumptiue. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I.xi. 382 The deanery is donative, and 
the installation merely by the king’s letters patent. .875 
Bp. Magek in Part, i June, 'The holder of a donative 
living owes no obedience to his diocesan. 
t». ‘That is able or apt to give* (Blount 
Glosso^iir. 1656 ). Obs. 

B. sb, 

1. A donation, gift, present; esp. one given 
formally or oflicially, as a largess or bounty. 

c X430 Lydgate Balade of our Ladie xi, O mirlhe of mar- 
tyrs, sweter then Sitolc of Cutifessours also richest donatife. 
is®* J. Bell H addon's Amnu. Osor, 361 b, The Graunt, 
& Donative of T.udovicus Pius. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 
11. V. § 7 The ftomane Emperours custome was at certaine 
solcmne time.s to bestow on his Souldiers a Donatiue. 1590 
Nashk Lenten Stuffe (1871) 17 The devout oblations and 
don.^tives of the fishermen. tnB Morgan A Igiers II . v. 3x3 
Francis I gave the Grand Master a Royal Reception, 
accompanied with a Princely Donative. 1843 J. Martineau 
Chr. Lite(i 86 j) 171 [Cliristl ranked the widow’s mite above 
the vast donatives of vanity. 

2. j/ec. A benefice which the fotindcr or patron 
can bestow without presentation to or investment 
by the ordinary. 

X564 Bullevn Dial. agst. Pest. (z888) 83 He would faine 
haue a benefice or personage of some pretie donatiue ; he 
cannot get it at the bishoppes handes. z686 Plot Stajfordsh. 
'Stiff The King can create or found a Donative exempt froin 
the visitation of the ordinary. 179s Warton & Huudeskord 
Life llearnt 26 He was presented to the Donative or Curacy 
of Klsfield near Oxford. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch, Derby sh. III. 
84 This living wa.H a donative, from the dissolution of the 
monasteries to the first year of Anne. 
t8. One who is presented to a benefice. Obs. 
rare. 

x6sx N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxvii. (173^ ivf In 
their Original, Bishops were nieerly Donatives from the 
Crown, invested by delivery of the King and Pastoral Staff. 
Hence Do’iifttlvelj adv., by way of a donation. 
i8a7 G. S. Faber Oreg. Exp. Sacr, 11. JiL 64 Donalively 
presenting, .sacrifices and vows and libations. 

Doutor ^ (dtfn^’tai). [a. AF. donaiour, F. 
nateur, ad. I., dmdtbr^etn, amt-n. f. ddndre to 
present.] One who makes a donation ; a donor. 

£1449 Pecock Repr. in. xix. 4 >a Chartours of the 
donatouris or of the ^euers. 1873 Misses Hohnkr Florence 
(1884) 1 . V. 93 The donator and his wife kneel at the feet of 
the Vtrgitx. Tablet aat Dec. 974 The intention of the 
donator. 
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DO-NOTHING. 


DOHATOB. 

-n 

DoiUltOV •S'^. Also 6 -our, 7 -ar, -er. [ad. | 
F. d&mtain or OF. danatQtref^ni:jX..'\ He lo ; 
whom a donation is made ; a donatoiy or donee. | 
ctsn Dalfour Prac ticks (1754) 93 The Kingis donatour. | 
1609 ^RNK Maj. 37 Giiien . .to the vse of the donatnr. ! 
163a W. Macuowf-li. Assijrna/iM in J. Russell //arW ix. | 
(1861) 395 Ordains the .said David Haig, his heirs and du- ’ 
naters, my very lawful . . ceAsioners and a.ssignee9. i8|S9 J a-*** • 
Anderson LdaifSiifCot’euant 974 As donator to the forfeited 
estate of Coldwell, he fwisucd her for mails and duties. 

Sk)llfttory (d^i'nitdri). [ad. med.I^. donatoru 
us one to whom something is given (Du Cange), 
f. domrt : ace -oiiv.] The recipient of a gift or 
donation ; a donatary. 

a 16x7 Raynk On Ef^h. (1658) 8a A gift . .must come freely 
from the donour, and; bee greatly to the good of the donatory , 
or receiver. x8xo SouTiiRV in Q. Kett. IV. 13 J'he donatories ; 
of crown properly were to pay a double tax. 1817 Ctmm. j 
in Ann. Rfg. 105 The hra'/iliuii white man . . who draws his 
descent from the fir.st donatory of a province. 1848 Wharton i 
Law Lex.t Donatory^ the person on whom the king l)estuwb i 
his right to any forfeiture that has fallen to the Crown. 1 

Dona*triJt. rare. [a. L. dondtrix^ fern, of j 
donator^ A female donor or donator. | 

1668 Cnnrchw, Acc. St. Marenrets^ IPcstm. (Nichols 1 
1797) 69 According to the will of the said Dun.itrix. ; 

t X)0*natlire. Ohs. rare. [ad. 1.. *ddndiura, 
f. dondre to Donate.] Donation. 

161^ J. Maxwell tr, Herodian (163O 344 Retng obliged 
to him by Douatures and all manner ot honors. 

Do-naught : see Do-noi’ght. 

Donoe, Donck, obs. (T. Dunce, Dank. | 

t Dondrae, -dine, [a. OF. dom-, dondaine, j 
of uncertain orig. (Sec Godef. and Halz.-I)arm. 
S.V. dofidon.")\ A warlike engine for casting stone.s, j 
in u.se before firearms. ^ 

rx43o Lydg. Bociias i. lii. (1544) Shot of arbln.st, nor 
on touche of doiidine \riMe attayne]. 

Dona (d»n),///. a, (j/l) [pa. pple. of Do 7^, 
(j.v. for forms and participial uses.] j 

1. Performed, executed, accomplished, finished, , 
ended, settled ; also, used up. worn out : see Do v. I 
X43S Misyn Fire of Lome k xxx. (1806) 65 Done synnes it ! 
hidys. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765! 136 She thoughi ‘t ! 
would be a done 1 'hing Soon. 1804 J . Lakwood No Gun 
Boats What I'Eveque only contemplated as a remote . 
probability, [he] now considers as a done thing. 1844 j 
Du:kkn.h Chrishttas Carol iii, It was a done thing between 
him and Scrooge’s nephew, i860 Gkn. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. III. ci. 3 A done game. 

b. absol. That which is done or accomplished* 
k8fss UnowNiNCi Last Ride Together^ Contrast h’he petty 
Done, the Undone vast. 1871 Ruskin Arrows of Chacc 
(1880) II. 208 The condemnation given from the judgment 
throne, .is all for the undonc.s and not for the dones. 

1 2 . There was in ME. a curious use of done^ in 
which it was nearly synonymous with kin « * kind | 
of : thus many done, many kinds of, what done, 

* what-kin *, what sort of. At length, it took, like , 
kin, a genitival s: i\i\x%,what’don€s, what dans ^^ ! 
‘ whatkins *, cujus generis, of what kind of. Ohs, \ 
[There is a certain par.Tllclism between thi.'i an<l the ! 
MDu. use of (he inf. doen (as of MLG. iiOn, dOnt, MHG. 
tuou), which has tlie .scn.se-developmcnt 'doing, action, 
manner of doing, way of acting or being, manner, nature, 1 
wise, kind*. Hut in Eng. the stages by which the sense ; 
‘ kind ’ was reached arc Ies.s clear.] 

1097 R. G1.01X. (1724) T12 He askedc, wat Gud [Trin. 
MS. what Idone god; Dighy MS. what mancrc god.] 
and wat h>iig Mercurius was. 13^-70 ,Alex. Sf Dind. U 7 v. 
We discorden of dede in many done |iinguus. Ihid. 999 ' 
Wih-oute diuerce dediis of many done huigus. 1377 Langl. , 
P. PI, B. XVIII. 298 What done!) man wax jhesus. a 1400-50 ; 
Alexander 2906 Quat dones man ert jx^u ? tldd. 5167 Quat ; 
dons man ert hou ?. . and quat dos bou here. ' 

Done, adv. Sc. ? ohs. Also 6 doyn, 8- doon, 
doonB, dunee. [perh. tidv. use of prcc. ; but cf. ; 
Dooms.] Thoroughly, very, exceedingly. 

i^-ao Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 82 Hot .sa done tyrsum it is ! 
to byd it. 1536 Bkllenokn Cron. Scot.nSji) I. p. xliv, Thir i 
inus.sillis ar sa do^n gleg of twiche and heryng. 1715 P. ■ 
Manfs Truth's Trav. in Pennei uik's Poems 106 ( He • 
was not thence so doons severe. 1815-80 J amibson s.v. Voyn, 
Dooh vteil, or dunet tveil, very well. 

DonOi obs. form of Down adv. \ 

Donee (dJ^nx*). [f. stem of Don-ob + •££.] 
One to whom anything is given ; esp, in La 7 v, {a ] 
one to whom anythiug is given gratuitously ; C^) , 
one to whom land is conveyed in fee tail ; (c) one | 
to whom a ‘ power * is given for execution, 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Surrf. 7 b, This donee or this purchasoure 
shall take (cic.l. X598 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 318 
A Donee in tail. Fuller Ch, Hist, vi. vii. ^ x6 Not 
.sixty of the Kings Donees had sons owning their fathers 
estates. 1767 Blackstonr Comm, II. vii. no If the donee 
died without .such particular heirs, the land should revert to 
the donor. 1875 Maine Ilisf. Inst. ii. 56 The Church, as 
the donee of piou.s gifts. 

Donek, oba. form of Dxjnnook, hedge-sparrow, 
t Do'Hdt, dO*nat. Ohs. [ 9 i,OV,domt,donnat, ; 
ad. L. Ddnatus.'l The elemental grammatical 
treatise {Ars Grammatica) of i^lius Donatus, a . 
grammarian of the 4th c. ; on introductory Latin ^ 
grammar ; benoe, an introduction to, or the ele- 
ments of, any art, science, etc. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 181 Therinne was paint of Donet 
thre pars, And eke alle the seven ars. yjSa Langl. P. PI. 


K V, X93^jlennc I tlrou? me a-mong H* drapers my Donet 
to leorne. c 1449 Pkcock Donet into Cristen Reti^. Iiiirod., 
As the common donet lierith himsilfe towards the full kun- 
nyng of r..atyn, so this booke fur Goddis laws. 1500 Hawk-s 
Past. Pleas, v. xxv, Dame Grainer.. taught me. . ryrst my 
Donet and then my iiccidence. 1535 A^ol. Tindah 
47. 1 liad nede go lerne my donate and accidence agen. 

b. Comh. 1^3 Cath, At^l, 104/1 A Donett IcrraK.. 
douatisia, 

Doney, var. of Dhonky. 

Dong (dpq)) V, [Echoic; expressing a sound 
of deeper tone than Ding.] intr. To sound as 
a large bell. So Doug sb, (or without gramma- 
tical construction), on imitation of the deep sound 
of a large bell. (Cf. Dtno, Dtno-iiono.) 

*587 Fleming Coutn. IloUushed 111 . 1579/2 Where^ they 
might, .hearc the dunging of the belle.s as they hooiig in the 
steeples. /ti88a Ro.ssriti fPks. (1890) 11 . 343 And Ijells 
Sliding to bells that answer dong. 

Dong(e, obs. form of Di'No, 

Dong(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pplc. of Ding 7».i 
II Donga (dp'nga). S. Africa, [Native name.] 
A channel or gully formed by the action of water ; 
a ravine or watercourse with sleep sides. 

1879 Daily Nenos 90 June 5/ti A donga was snfelv cro.s.sed. 
A donga.. would lie called.. in Scotland, n gully, ttes 
j. T. iIent Ruined Cities Mashonatand xii. 374 'Jne 
culverts which they had made over the dongas. 

t DongOa ohs. A mattress. 

1^1440 Promp. Part*. 127/1 Dnnge, matrasse, cu/citra, 
snatracia, 1448 Bury Wills 12, j dongc optimum. 1459 
iwv. in Pastflu Lett. No. 954 I. 485, J fedder-bedde, Item. 
J donge of fync bicwe. <7x490 Botoneh I tin. (Nasmith 
7778) 373* Quatlibet femina climosinnria habuit. .1 dongu. 

Dongen, -eon, -eoun, obs. (T. Dungeon. 
Donger, Donghel, obs. ft'. Danger, Dingiiu.l. 
DongOlAa iu Dongola race: a race in which 
a punt or the like is propelled by paddling, by 
three or four pairs (usually male and female). 

1893 Pall Malic. 18 July 43/3 Canadian canoe race (lady 
and gentleiuan), dongofa race (four ladies, four gcntIcMitun). 
1894 Daily News 30 J line 6/9 Dongola race.s lor crews of 
eight gentlemen and mixed crews of four ladies .and four 
gentlemen. Ibid. 28 July 6/5 The Dongola Race (paddling 
itijounls)..for crews of three ladie.s and three gentlemen. 
Don^n, -oun, olis. forms of Dungeon. 

Doni, var. of Diioney. 

1803 K. Pkrcivai. in Naral Chrou. X. 26 Boats and 
donie.s employed in the fishery. 

j- Donl*ferou8, a. Obs. rare--^. [f. L. donum 
gift : see -kkroos.] ‘ That carries a gift ’ (Blount 
Glossoip^. 1656 ). 

Donjoil (d& nd^dn, d(;*nd, 4 (fu), archaic spelling 
of Du'NGEOn, (J.v.; now usual in sense i. *T1)(* 
great tower or Innermost keep of a castle ’, to dis- 
tinguish it from the modern sense. 

1300-1690, x8o8 [see Dungeon t]. 

Donk, dial, formol Dank. 

Donkey (dp'qki). Also donky. [A recent 
word, app. of dialect or slang origin. 

As the original pronunciation apparently rimed with 
monkey (whence the spelling), suggestions have Wen made 
that the word is a deriv. of dun adj. (cf. dunnock hedge- 
sixarrow), or, more probably, a familiar form of Duncan (cf. 
tne other colloquial appellations, Dicky, Neddy).] 

1 . A familiar name for the ass. (Now in general 
use, exc. in scriptural or solemn language, and in 
Natural History.) 

1785 Ghosk Diet, Vulg. Tongue, l^onkey or Donkey 
Di' k. a he or J.v;k-ass. 1793 Gentl. Afa^. 11. 1083 A Doiiky, 
or a Dicky, An ass. Essex and Su (folk. 1804 Mrs. Bak- 
HAULO /K<'r. (1825) II. 113, 1 cannot tell whether my 
orthography is right, but a donky is the monture in high 
fashion here ['J’unbridge Wells]. <9x819 Wolcott (J*. Pindar; 
Wks, (1830) 116 Peter, thou .art mounted on a Neddy; Or 
in the London phrase, thou Devonshire monkey, Thy 
Pegasus is nothing but a donkey. 1838 J. L. Stephens 
Trav. Greece, etc.\iZv)) 37/1 Seven camels and the donkey 
were stowed in the bottom of the boat. Sal A Tiv. 

round CV(£«r/K 1861) 45 Costermongers' 'shallows', drawn by 
woe-begone donkies. 

2 . transf, A stupid or silly person. 

1840 Tmackemay Shabby Genteel Story ix, ‘What a 
blubbering, abthurd donkey!' said Cinqbars. x86a Miss 
Yonge Ctess Nate xii. (>864) 219 You little donkey, you’ll 
be off! 1878 Mrs, H. wood Pomeroy Abb. I. 254 What a 
donkey he must be. 

3 . attrib. Comb. : a. general, as 

(cf. horsebach\ -carriage, -cart, •chair, path, -race, 
‘track ; dmkey-breeding, -driver, -driving, -drub- 
her, -riding', donkey-drawn, -eared, -vw^/adjs. 

1837 J. L Stephens Trav. Holy Land (Chambers) 116 
From tJiere we started on “dunkey-nack. i8&| L. Olimiant 
Haifa (1887) 158 A favourite method of locomotion aiiioiig 
the women, was donkey.liack. 1894 Times 23 Mar. 3/2 The 
Queen . . went out in her "donkey-carriage this morning. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxi, ''Donkey-carts laden with 
vegetables. x^s Lank Arab. Nts. I. 61 ' 1 ‘hree *d<jnkcy- 
drivcrs, (xinveying the luggage of two British travellers. 
1875 J. H. Benket Shores Medii. i. vii. 189 'I’he road from 
C^Htellare, a "donkey-track. 

b. Special combs. ; donkoy-boy, a boy in 
charge of a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; 
donkey-engine, a small steam-engine, usually for 
subsidiary operations on Ijoard ship, as feeding the 
boilers of the propelling engines, etc.; hence 
donkey-boHer ; donkey-man, a man in charge of 


j a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; donkey-pump, 

I an auxiliary ste.im-pumi) for filling the boiler of a 
\ steam-engine, or for other subsidiary operations ; 

■ donkey-rest, in Paper Manuf., * a frame against 
: which the form is laid to dr.ain" (Cent, Dict^. 

I XB40 Barham Ingeh Bagman's Dog, Little "donkey- 
: boy.') your steps environ. 1894 Times aa June ic^S The 
mate.. and the don key-L)oy.. went in a boat. 1858 Merc. 

: Marine Mag. V, 49 Hose was. .put on the *tlonkcy-engine. 

• 1877 W. Thomson Coy. Ckallcngcr 1 . i. 59 The donkey. 

' engines for hoisting the dredging niid sounding gear. 18^ 

. Daih Ne^vs aO Sept. 2/3 Wc also had 3 engineers and 
I "donkeymen. x8te Lug. Mcch. 10 Dec. 293,^2 Of the means 

for feeding the boiler, tno.se in general use .are the injetaor, 

{ "donkey-pump, and the force pump. 

! Hence Do'nk^ v. intr,, lo ride a donkey. Do n- 
! kaydom, condition of a dtmkey, stupidity, folly, 
j Do'nkaydrom* [after hippodrome], a course for 
i a donkey-race. Do'nk^ess, a female donkey. 

! Do'sikayliood, the condition of being a donkey ; 
donkeys collectively. Do'nkoyiah a., like a 
donkey, n.sinine; stupid, foolish. So'nkeyiim, the 
(]uality of being, or nn act characteristic of, a 
'donkey*; folly. Do'nkeythip, the [icrsnnality 
of a donkey. (All more or less nonce-ivds.) 

* ..EFFVRr. Life Trav. Phys. HI. iii. xiii. 271 The 
walks. . invite tn many petlcslrian excursions, ami to a deal of 
donkeyiiig. 1889 B.\HiN(:-Go(ii.n/VMN^'i-<v;«'y7</VLf (18901466 
[ItJ had startled her out of this intellectual doukeydom. 185a 
M. VV. Savage A’. Mcdlicoit 1. v. (D.i, The two charioteers 
, being left sprawling in the dust of the dotikcydroine. 184a 
' P. Parley s Anu. HI. 31 Crossing the heath. .With no less 
than seven donkeys and donkcyes.scs tiul in n string. x8(^ 
; Sat, Res>. 13 Feb. 222 'I'he typical vanity and maladroit 
ways of <ionl£cyh<xjd. 1831 Fraseds Afng. III. 564 Wc 
I find ourselves quite donkeyish and stupid. 1855 Househ. 
! Wonts X II. 160 [He] committed an outrageous donkeyism. 
i x8<d O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf. 4 . xii. (1891) 293 One 
j softens down the ugly central fad of donkeyism. x88p .S 7 . 
' Niiludas Mag. Feb. 304 His doukey.sbip determined That 
he would yet have fun. 

II Donna ‘(dp’iia, It. dp’nna). [It. donna i—\.. 
domina lady, mistress.] A lady ; a title of honour 
! or courtesy for an Italian or (instead of dofia or 
dotui) a Spanish or Portuguese lady. 

Vrima, snmda donna: the principal, or the second, 

^ female singer in an opera: sec Puima donna. 

1670 Lasski.s I'o^'. Italy i. (if>98) 67 (Stanf) To go like 
' the Doiiim’s of Spaiii, 1740 Lady M. Vv. Montagu Let. to 
IV. Montagu 35 Jan., 'rhey are all well received by the 
gcutil donnas. x8x6 Byron in Moore A/A: (1832) III. 37B 
(Stanf.) My * Donna ’ whom I sy>oke of in my former epUtle. 
1817 — Beppo xxxii, The 'prima donna's' ttincrul heart 
’ wouk! Isnind. 1880 (^rove Diet. Mus. 1 . 457/r A dis- 
tinguished seconda donna.. of Hamlel’s company. 
Do'nnoredi -ard^ pph d. Sc. Also donnart, 
j -ert, -ort. [f. Sc. vb. domter lo stniicfy as with 
( n blow or a loud noi.se; perh. a freq. of MJ'^ 
j donen to din : cf. also Dunn kb.] Stunned, stupe- 
' fied, stupid . * in a state of gross stupor * ( fam.). 

X7BS Ramsav Three Bonnets i. 63 Worthy Bri.stle, not sue 
I donner'd, Preserves this bonnet, and is honour’d. x8i8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, A doniiard atild deevil ! 1886 

•Stfven.son A 7 f/«<i//tv/ xxix, ‘Yc donnered auUl runt.* 

Donne, obs. form of Dun. 

Donnish (d(>’nij), a. [f. Don .tA.i 4 f-isii.] 
Of the nature or character of a (college) don ; 
having a pedantic stiffness or gravity of manner. 

1848 7. H, Newman Loss Gain 7 He fiked people lo he 
natural and hated that donnish manner. x8i63 Q. A'rt'. 
CXIV. 546 The mo-st donnish amongst dons. 

' Hence Do'anlBliiieM. 

1835 J. II. Newman Lett. (1891)11.139 A strong specimen 
of flunnishness. 1853 'I'iiackkrav Lett. 14 Feb., A vast 
amount of loryism and donnishnc.ss everywhere. 

Donnism (dp-niz m). [f. as prec. t -imm.] 
Action or manner characteristic of a college don. 

1859 Shairp in W. Knight S. .y /'’/vVWj (1.S88) ?rx> Here 
wc have no Donnisni, nor any stiff .Tc.Tdemic air. 

Donnot : see Do-nought. 

Donor (d<>u-n3j, Also 5-7 donour, 7- 8 

' doner, [a. AF. donour, OF. doneur, duneor, 
iiiod.F. donneur ddudtbr-cm, agent-n. f. don- 
are to present.] One who gives or presents; a 
giver; esp. in P.aw, one who grants an estate, 

; or power for execution. Correlative of DoneB. 

1494 Fabyan an. 1 286 (R.) The ryghtfull inherilours, 

’ or suchc as were next allied vnio the firsie donouren. 1531 
Dial, on Last's Nng. 1. xxviii. (i638> 50 After the death 
of the tenant in taile without issue, the land!) xhall revert 
to the donor. 1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr. xii. | t 3 The 
Creator of the World, and sole doner of life. 1755 Voun); 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 138 F.njoy, hut enjoy reason- 
ably, and (hunkfully to the great Donor. 1876 Dicdv Real 
Pntp. V. S 3(21. 228 I'he doctrine, .that a freehold interest in 
l)Os.scsbioii must paiui instantly from dotior t<f donee. 

Do-nothing (d77'mL')>iq)i sb, and a. 

A. sb. One who docs nothing ; an idler. 

' * 57 ^ Tomson Cahin's Semu Tim. 259/1 It Is not for a do 

. nothing that this office is ordeiiied. x6s4 Massinger 
Nenegado iv. i, Such a goodman Do-nothing. 185^ Fara- 
day in Bence Jones (1870) II. 361 , 1 cannot ima^ne you 
\ u do-nothing. 1887 Spectator Oct, 1378 A class of do- 
' nothings who at some previous time liacf owned the land. 

, B. adf That docs notliing; characterijsed by 
I doing nothing ; idle, indolent. 

I 1838 W . Irving A lhambra 1 1 . 84 The invalids, old women, 

• and other curious do-nothing folk. 1439 Carlvle Chartism 



SO-irOTHlNOISM. 

ix. »6o A ilo-nothine guulanc« ; and it is a doaomethtAK 
World ! Ei ioT 1 V. liv. 99 He was. . 

very- fond of yacliling : its dreamyi dchnotliing absolutism. 

lionce Dono'tldiigiBm, Dono'thiiiffBMi, the 
habit or practice of doing nothing ; the condition 
of doing nothing ; idleness, indolence. 

1814 Jane Austew Mnmf Park (1870) III. viii. 340 A 
•iitualioti uf similar .'^uence anti vlo*nulhing*ness. 1839 
Caki.yli-: Chartism vii. 15a Seir<ancelling Oonothingisiii. 
1879 Ml/s. Houston Wild 1/ V.»7 77 Gaunt, enfeebled -looking 
laUiurcrs abused for their idleness, their do-nothingness. 
1891 Sat.^ Rtv. 5 Sept. 267/a Dangerous apathy and 
donothingism. 

Do-nouffllt (d/ 7 'n^), donnot (d^-u^It). Now 
chiefly dieJ, fapp. f. the words do nought : though 
sometimes taken as a corruption of an earlier dow 
not : cf. Gcr. taugemchts^ One who does nothing 
or no good; an idler (» Do-nothing) ; a good- 
for-nothing. 

*S»4 Carew Hnartdi Exam. Wits (1616,1 sa Through 
griefc of seeing hi.s sonne such a doo-nought. /hid. 218 
i'he bumrds, the sots, and the doe noughts. 1674 Rav 
iV. C. Wonts lA A Donnauf^ht or Donnat . . Naught, good 
fur nothing : idle persons being commonly such. x8i8 Scott 
//rt. Midi, xxxii. What’s brought thee back again, thou 
villy donnot? x8ss Robinscin Whithy 67/w., uonnoi or 
Do-naught, a gixjd-for-nothing person . . the popular desig- 
nation with reference to Sat.in himself, Morris 

Earthly Par. 11. iii. 38 A do-nought by the fire-side. 

DoniMp (dp-njipj. [f. Don j/i. f -SHIP.] a. 
The personality of a don ; used as a title, b. The 
possession of the title ‘don’ (quot. 1838). 

^ ^x6b6 Duk0j[ Devon 11. iv. in llulleii O. PI. 11. 40 Wbai 
is your Doiisbip calld, I pray. Don John, a Knight uf 
Spaine. 1848 Gaor West tnd. xv. (1655) zoo liegan to 
answer, or more to jeer hi.s Donship. 177* N curnt ti. Hist. 
Friar Gerund 11. 160 For a Monsieur would he have 
changed all the Donships in the world. 2838 FrasePs Maj^. 
XVJII. 92X Entitled to donship in the Jlastuic provinces. 

])OXlSie« doniy (dp'nsi), a. and sk Sc. and 
north.dial. Also donoy,-oie. [Origin and primary 
sense unknown.] A. adj. 

1 . ' Affectedly neat and trim * (Jam.) ; nice ; hence 
saucy, restive (as a horse). ? Obs. 

IT17 K.ymsay Elegy Lucky Wood iv, .She was a donsie : 
wiio and rlc.an. 17x1 Kem,y .?#*/»/. Prmt. 68 (Jam.) Better 
rough and sonsic, than bare and donsie. 1786 Burns To \ 
Atdd Mare v, Tho* ye was trickie, .sice, an' funnie, Vc 
ne'er was donsie. 2789 D. Oavioson Scasotis 56 (jam.) , 
Come Muse ! thou donsy iimmer, who /lost laugh, An' claw 
tlw hough, .-It bungling poets. t89a in KorthumNd. Gloss. 

2 . Unlucky, untoward, unfortunate. ? Obs. \ 

13186 Ili.’RNS /l/Wym to Unco Guid ii, 'Hieir donsie tricks, ; 

their black mist.*ikos, I'heir failings and mischances. 1789 ' 
D. David'.;on .Sea.soHs 61 (lam.) Straight down the steep they ! 
slide wi’ canny r.are, For tear o’ donsy whirl into the stream. 

3 . Dull or slow of comprehension ; dnnec-Hke. 

180a SiBHALD Chron. Sc, Poetry Glo.vs., Donsie^ dunce- ' 

like, dull, stupid. xBm Galt Sir A. Wylie III. xxviii. 237 
Dinna heed the donsie creature. 

B. sb. One slow of wit, a stupid ; a dunce. 

x8a< Jamik.son, Dousie, DoHi'it\ a stupid, lubberly fellow. 
Ro.xh. c i8a6 Hogg in Wilson Xoct. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I, 
213 That poor donsy. 

Don’t (dwunt;, colloq. contraction of do ml’, 
see Do V. Also humorously as sb. rrohibilion, 
reiteration of * don’t and 7'/i. 

Daily News 23 Nov. 5/3 'I'he plan gets rid of many 
‘ don'ts ’. Mod. ‘ Don’t be always don't ing ! ' 

b. Don’t oaro, used as adj., careless, reckless. 
So Don’t-oaro-ilsiii <jwnce- 7 ud. \. 

1872 Daily News 4 Jan., We arc in the don’t care mo/xl. 
289* /W/ Malic. 15 Dec. 7/r The., spirit of d.’iriiig don’t- 
careism. xSm Westm. iiaz. 5 Sept, c/t A hearty, goo/l- 
natured, don t-carc sort of person. 

Donial (dp'nzfl). arch. Also 6-7 donsol. 
[ad. It. donzeilo *a damosell, a batchelor; al.so n 
page, a squire, a waiter, n serving man ’ (Florio) — 
Pr. donzei, Sp. doncel, OF. donzel, donee!, duncel 
young man late L. domij jfticell -us, dim. of do- 
minus lord, master: cf. Damoiseau.] A young 
gentleman not yet knighted, a squire, a page. 
ii;9a Nashk P, Peni/esse (ed. 9) 7 b, 'The high and mlghiic 
Prince of f larknesse, Don.sell del Lucifer. 2620 H, Jonson 
Alch. IV. iv, Donxel, niethink.s you look melancholir.. 2664 
Hurt.ER Hud. II. iii. 372 Much may be done, my noble Don- 
/el. a x68o — Charaet., St/uire 0/ Dames, He Is Esquire to 
a Knight- Errant, donzel to the damsels. 2843 Lytton Last 
Bar. I. ii, Cling to me, gentle donzel, and fear not. 

Ii Donsella (d^ntse lla). [It. ; fern, of dot/- ’ 
zello (see prcc.):-late dominiceUa, dim. of 
domina mistress, lady : sec Damsel.] An Italian 
or Proven9al damsel or young lady. 

1833 Caki.vi.f, Misc. (1B7H) V. 8S A iK'autifiil Roman don- ' 
/flla. 1848 Mbs. Jamf.kon Sacr. ^ Lig. Art 11850) lyfi 
They bring the donzcU.a out of the cistern alive .ind well. 
Doo, ob.s. form of I )o. Doe ; Sc. form of Dove. 
Dooab, Dooar : see Doah, Douar. , 

II Doob (<l/?b). Also doub, erron. dhoop. 
[Hindi dfib, .a Skr. dJ/^u/.] Native name for the 
dog’s-tooth gross {Cyhodon Dactylofi), used as a 
fodder grass in India. 

1820 '1 *. Williamson E. India I’ade M. I. 259(7.' The dooh'^^1 
.. in ihe low cftuntrics about Dacca.. this grass abounds; i 
lUtainuig to a prodigious luxuriance ! 2833 Burner Trav, , \ 

Bokhara led. 2) II. ro A kind of creeping grass called y i 
‘doob . 184s Siocyi ki KR Jlatuthk. Brit. India (1854) 405 1 
A f.hi/'Kly.iTi?»tt‘/«l sod i>f fiorin, nr r.K)o1> grass, I 
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Doodgean, oba form of Dtporon. 
Doodheen: seeDuHKKN. 

DoocUe (d^’d'l), sb. colloq. [ef. LG. dmhltopf, 
-dop, simpleton, noodle, lit. night-cap.] A silly 
or foolish fellow ; a noodle. 

2608 Fokij Lover's Mel. iii. i, VaniBh, doodle.s, vaniiih I 
2764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. i, Why, doodle, jackan^s 
harkee, who am I? 2843 Cuuokn S/eeches (1^72) 179 'The 
Noodles and Doorlles of the aristocracy. 

Doo*dle« dial, or slang, [f. prec. sb.] To 
make .1 fool of, befool, cheat. 

2823 MoScrieff Tom 4- ferry 1. vii. (Farmer), I have been 
dished and doodled out of forty pounds to-uay. 2834 M. 
Scott Cruise A/idgeiiBsgi 439 It miglit have doodled our 
whole party. 1846 Cornish Prop. Dial. 55 * None of thy 
doodling, thee bean’t St. George, no more than me.’ 1880 
W. Comw. Gloss,, Doodle, to ^eut; to deceive; to trifle. 

Doodle (d/rd’l), v.'^ Chiefly Sc. Also doudle. 
[a. Ger. dudcln in same sense (of Slavonic origin : 
cf. Polish dudlid), dudelsack bagpipe : prob. asso- 
ciated with Tootle.] trans. To jday (the bag- 
pipes). Also Doodle-saok, a bagpipe. 

28x6 Scott Old Mart, iv, ‘ I am wearied wi' doudline the 
bag o’ wind a’ day.’ 28x4 — Redeaunilet I.et. xi, ‘Thou 
•sack-doudling son of a whore !’ 1846 Worcestf.r cites Sir 
CJ. Head for Doodle-sack. 2847-78 Hai.liw., Doodle-sack, 
a bag-pipe. Kent, 

Book * (d/ 7 k). [Etym. unknown.] A wooden 
plug driven into a brick or stone wall, in order to 
nokl a nail. 

x8o8-i8 in Jamik-hon. In moil. Diets. 

Dook Sc. The shaft of a coal mine. 

2887 Scott. Letter 4 June y He was chainman in the 
main coal dook. *89SM Bnt. Daily Mail 7 Aug. 4 Tho 
bodies of the unfortunate men may be found at the bottom 
of the dook, which i.s now full of water. 

Dook, obs. and Sc. form of Duck v- 
Dool ^ (d«l\ dole (dd’«r . Also 6 dowe, 7-8 
dowl(e, 6 Sc. dule. [Corresponds to E.Fris. dtde, 
ddl, landmark, boundary-mark ; a st.nke, stone, hole 
in the ground, furrow, ditch, etc., used to m.'irk and 
determine the boundaries of property. Cf. also 
Du. doet aim, mark, butt, in Flemish and earlier 
mod.Du. (Kilian) a heap of earth, esp. that on 
which the mark stands at a shooting-place, which 
Is app. related to MLG., LG. dCde fern., grave with 
the mound of earth heaped over it.J 

1 . A boundary or landmark, consisting of a post, 
a stone, or an unploughed balk or strip of land. 

F1440 Pnmtp. Par:/. 126/1 Dole, merke, tneta. 2445 
Poston Lett. No. 46 I. 58 He hath pullid uppe the dooUii, 
ami .scithc he wolle malcyn a dychc fro the corner of hU 
walle . . to the newc dichc of tlie grete clooiie. x|03 Homilies 
11. Rogation WeekixBso^ 4^6 Accursed be he . . who removeth 
liis neighbours doles aim marks. 1580 in Picton Lpool 
Munk. Rec. (18S3) I. 54 The dowc stone or mcire .stone, 
which Wiis placed'and Jiet by the J ury. 2682 Worupge Diet. 
Rust., Dool, a green Ixalk or mound between the ploughed 
Kinds in common Adds, a 28x3 Fohbv Voc. E. Anglia, 
Dool, Dole, a boundary m.irk in an uninclosed field, ll is 
very often a low i>ost; thence called a iHiul-post. 2B75 
.Sussex Gloss., Doole, a conical lunin of carilr, al>out three 
feet in diameter, .and about two feet in height, raised to 
.show the bounds of parishes or farms on the i^owns. 

2 . Sc. (d/ 7 l). The goal in a game. 

a 2330 Christii Kirke Gr. xxii, Fre.srh men cam in and 
hail'd the dulls, And dang tham doun in dailis. 17x1 
Kamrav Lucky Sycrcc vii, Gar the kirk-Iroxie hale the 
dools. 1783 1 ‘yti.f.r fWl. Rem, yas. I, 187 (Jam.) When 
the [footlliall louchc.s the goal or mark, the winner calls 
out, Haift or it has hail'd tho dulis. i8m .Sibhald Chron. 
.Scot. Poet. 11. 370 M/>/<r(Jam.) In ijie game of golf, .when 
the liall reached the mark, the winner, to announce his 
victory, called, Hail dule ! 

3. altrib., .as dool-poM, -stone. 

2580 Dolr-stone (see aliove). 1630 MS. Acc. St. John's 
Ilosp., Canterb., T.ayd out for sc.iuen dowlstoncs xviijr/. 
a 28x3 Dole-post [.see alxzvcj. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Dole-stone, 
a landmark. 

Hence Dool v. trans., to mark off by dools, 

2636 in MS. Conveyance, As it Is now dowled, and allrcady 
sett out. 

Bool-, variant of Dole sb/^, grief, mourning. 
Dool(e, obs. form of Dole jM, ta- 
IlDoolief dooly d/Hi\ Forms; 7 dowle, 
doola, 8-9 dooly, -ley, 9 dooleo, ddll, erron. 
dhooly. [a. Hindi t/Mi a litter, a kind of sedan 
for women, etc., rlim. of dald swing, cradle, litter, 
f. Skr. dJld litter, swinging cradle, f. duk to swing.] 
A rudimentary litter or palanqnin used by the lower 
clas.scs in India, and as an army ambulance. 

c 16x3 HAWfCTilE in Purchiw Pilgrims I. 435 (Y.) He sends 
choice .Souldiers . . close couered, two and two in a Dowle. 
2663 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 66 The DooUes were no 
sooner dismounted, hut that thereout issued the Amaxoncs. 
178X-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 264 Doolies.. are only 
used by the very lower xorts of ^ple, in cases of sickness 
or accident. 2^ A. Duncan Marhter's Chron. III. 214, 

1 could not walk.. So they put U.S into do'deys, or cradles, 
fastened together with ropes, i860 £. A. Pakkks Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 399 Order men who cannot march to be 
carried to tvaggons, dhooties, (kc. 

2 . aiifib., as dooUe-bearcr. 

x86t DKtnsiiinGR Hist, India III. ix. v. 655 I’he dhoolie- 
F. M. 


T>cttrerS fbtlowcd the example. i8fe 
fifr, 25J A strong body of Jooly-bearers. 

obs. form of Doly. 


Crawford 


BOOK. 

(d^m), sb, Foims : i d6m, a-5 dom, 
3>7 dome, 4*7 doome, (4 dam, Sc. dowme, $ 
Sc. doym, 7 dombe), 4- doom. (pom. Tent, 
sb. ; OE. < 4 fo/sOFiis., OS. dim, OhG., MMG. 
tuom, ON. ddmr (Sw., Da. dom), Goth, dom-s 

O.Teut. *dbmo-z, lit. that which is put or set op, 
statute, ordinance, f. d 6 -n to place, set ; see Do v. 
(Cf. Gr. 6//US, f. stem 89- to place, L. statutum, f. 
slatuire.) Used as sufhx in the form -dom.] 

1 . A statute* law, enactment ; gen. an ordinance, 
decree. Obs. exc. Mist. 

c8a3 Pesp, Psalter ix. 26 l)io8 afinred domas 8ine from 
onsienc his. c 1000 A£lpric E.vdd. xxi. x )Hs synd ka domas 
be ku him taecaii scealt. n x^ Hampolk Psalter xiii. r 
pai kat hnf forgeten God and his domes. 1513 Douglas 
ASneis i. viii. 24 The domes of law pronuncui sche to thame 
then. 2669 Drvdkn Tpannic Love i. i, I have consulted 
one, who roads Heav’n s Doom. 1844 Linoard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (18.58) II. xii. 220 He revised the whole code 01 Anglo- 
Saxon law, and compiled a new book of dooms. 1874 
Grpkn Short Hist, iv. H 4. igi The first Dooms of London 
provide especially for the recovery of cattle. 

2 . A judgement or decision, esp. one formally 
pronounced; a sentence; mostly in adverse sense, 
condemnation, sentence of punishment. 

<‘900 tr, Bstda's Hist, iv. v. (iBoi) 278 Seen hco bexen 
biscupes dome scyldi^e. rxxys Lamb. Horn. 103 Ufele 
;itsunge..inaca8 rcaflac and unrihte domes, exaos Lav. 
4Z71 He sculde dom koUen. 2377 Langi.. P. PI. B. xv. 27 
Whan ich deme domes.. pen is racio my ri^t name. 2467 
Nottingham Ree. 11. 380 To olzey, fulfillc and perfoumie 
the dome, ordenance and award of vs. 2596 Spenser 
G. IV. V. z6 Then was that golden belt by doome 
of all Graiinted to her. 2641 Smkimvmnvus Anew. 
(1653) Post. 87 'Thurstan refusing to stand to the Kings 
doom. 2709 'Putler Na 42 P 5 O I Partial Judge, THy 
]>Dom has me undone. x8oB Scott Marm. 111. liitrod., 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 18B8 Max 
Muller Nat. Retig. vii. (18&9) 173 They were not laws in 
our .sense of the word but dooms, decisions. 

1 3 . Personal or private judgement, opinion. As 
io my doom : in my opinion. Obs, 

^ a 1300 Cursor A f. 4582(00(1.) O kls ioseph sal me H dome, 

I And glue me knr-nf god consail. c 2386 Chai-cer Monk's 
I T, ProK 49 As to my doom Thou art a maistcr M’han thou 
I art at boom, c 2440 Capgravk Life St. Nath. i. 314 Ve 
' may weel suppose in yovre owen dome, c 1450 Merlin 387 
■ Yel he and the other ne hadde not returned . . by my dom, 

I ther h.idde nut a^aped the halvendcll. 21196 Spf.nbeu E. Q. 

IV. X. 21 The wliich did .seeme, unto niy simple doome, The 
! nncly pleasant and delightful! place. 26x4 Wotton Archit. 

I in Ketiq. (167:9 67 The Age of the work upon which he 
must pas.s hi.s Doom . 

t D. The faculty of judging ; judgement, dis- 
crimination, discernment, Obs, 

C1394 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr. ii. 152^ It hak doom by 
whicne it discernib and demik eiiery king. 2496 Dk>es 4 
Paup. (W. de W.) 11, vi, 115/1 He must haue with hyin 
dome, that is a good and adyscretc auysement, erbe swete. 
2697 Drvdkn Virg.Georg. ly. 565 With. .unerring Doom, He 
sees what is, and was, and is to come. 

4 . Fate, lot, irrevocable destiny. (Usually of 
adverse fate ; rarely in gooil sense.) 

23. . E, E. Allit. P. C. 203 Lo ky dom is ke dyjt, for bj* 
(leJes ille I 1373 Barbour /iruce i. 235 The angyr, na the 
wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt lo foulc thyrldome. cxaoo 
Destr. Troy 7123 burgh domjs of destany dreiiyt to noght. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 217 All vnauoyded is the 
doome of Dc.stiny. x6m Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. izi 
. And Age, and Dcatlrs inexorable Doom. 27x5 Pope 
! Odyss. IV. 289 Such, happy Nestor ! was thy glorious doom, 
i 1855 Kingsley Heroes 1. (186B) 7 A stranger, whom a cruel 
1 doom ha.s driven lo your land, 
j b. Final fate, debt motion, rain, death. 

c xOoo Shaks. Bonn. xiv. 14 Thy end is truth’s and beauty's 
I doom and date. 27x5 N. Robinson Th. Physiek 244 The 
Patient must fall in the Conflict, and owe his Doom . . 
to the too rigid Rashnes-s of his Physician. x8fo Tyndall 
Glac. I. xxii. 157 Irresistible dynamic energy, which moved 
! them [glaciers] to their doom. 2874 Grekn Short Hist. 

I vi. 6 5. ;j23 Both the Cardinal and his enemies knew that 
'' the minister's doom was sealed. 

5. The action or process of judging (as in a 
court of law) ; judgement, trial, arch, 

C950 Lindisf. Gosf. John xii. 31 Nu is dom middan- 
geordes. a laoo Moral Ode 169 [167] I’d dom sal ben 
.5one idon, ne last hit nowiht longe. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Const. 51 T2 Als domesman to sit in dome. ^2430 Mirour 
.Saluacioun 2^4 Tliai Icdde hym arely fro thens to pilates 
dome. 2367 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 105 Hangit .syne but 
dome. 16^ Milton P. L. vi. 817 Therefore to mee thir 
doom he hath assign’d. i8So Kingsley Alt. Locke, Song 
17 The Judge is .set, the doom begun I 

6. The last or great Judgement at the end of the 
world: alio, a pictorial representation of this. 
arch. (Now chiefly in phr. ertsek of doom.) 

c xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 69 penche we ure giltes er k« 
dom came. 2393 Gower Conf, I. 97 He shall for the dome 
finall Yef his auswere. CX400 Maundkv. (1839) x. 114 The 
Doom schalle ben on Estre Day, suche tyme as our Lord 
aroos. 1509 More Dyaloge 11. Wks, z8o/j, 1 speke of 
Christeg . . comming to the dreadfull dome. 1605 Suakb. 
Msub. IV. i. 1Z7 What will the Line stretch out to' th’ cracke 
of Doome? a iSooCowfea Heroism xx On a day, like that 
of the last doom. 1848 R. 1. Wilbbrforcb Incartu our 
Lord IK. (1852) 204 When all nations shall tiehold Him at 
the crack of doom. 2874 Micklstiiwaitk Mod. Par. 
Churches 323 The. .hohgooUas of mediaeval dooms. 

7 . Day of doom-, the day of judgement : see Day 
sh. 8 b, and D00M8DAT. 

2340 HAMPOL* Pr. Const. 8600 Our tost day kat sal fliHe, 
Our day of dome wo may callc. ax4oo-30 Aiexastder 



DOOM. 


DOOR. 


foQ^ So Mil.. to be day of dome bi dedis be remembrid. 
i^ad PiiRr. Fcrf, (W. de W. 1531) 302 What answete shall 
ye make to your lorde at y daye oF dome? Jkr. 

Tayi.or f/V. tijcemp. 11. vL The Rrcat scaitiny for faith in 
the day of doom. 173s Pora IXmve Sat. iv. i6t Tn sure 
succession to the iLay of doom. 1847 I^mkkson Ktpr. Alfin^ 
Wbs. (Pohn) I. 331 Who, if a hail -Storm passes 
over the village, tliitiks the day of doom i.s come. 

fb. tram}, '[‘he last day of one’s life; the 
fatal day. Obs. (Cf, 4 li.) 

1588 Shaks. 7 /V. yf . II. iii. ^2. 1M3 — AW/i. //« in. ii. 
189. 1393 — 3 //m. tf/, V. VI. 93 Tic throw Ihy body in 
another rooine, And 'i'riumph Henry, in thy day of Doonie. 

t8. Justice; equity; righteousness. Cf. Judok- 
MENT. Obs. (Chielly in versions of Scripture, or 
allusions thereto.) 

rSag /V.r/. Psalter xevi. a Hire rchtwisnis .and dom 
xerccenis seldeA hLs. ctooo Ags. Gosp. Mutt, xxiii. 23 (le 
forleton ba biug be Hynt hefexran b^i^e doni, and 
mildhcortnysse and ^(clcafnn. iwa Wvclik Pnw, xxi. 3 'I'o 
do mercy and dom, more plejiclh to the I.ord, than 
sacrifices of victorie. fi386 CiiArcKii Pars. T. f 518 Thou 
schall swere in trouthe, in doom, and in rightwi.snosse. 
xsffx 87 Foxe a. 4- M. (1684) 1 . 458/1 David in the .S.auter 
saitn ; lllessed beth they that done dome and right fulness. 

1 9 . Power or authority to judge ; j^n. power, 
authority. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp, John v. 9a Nc .se fieder ne dem 3 nanuni 
menn. Ac he .scalde mlcne dom b^m .suiia. c'1330 R. 
FiKu.vNK Chron. (i8ro) 100 To haf bom at his dome. 13.. 
K. Alts, afkjfi He sent mess.anger.s . . to al that weore at his 
dome. 138. WvcMr Jofm v. aa Neither the fader iiigeth 
ony nmn, but Imth ^ouiin al the dom to the soiic. 
flO. A judge. Ohs. rare. 

Perh. an error of (ran.scription for Dfme. 

13.. Mimn- Poems /r. l-ernon MS. fvi-j per haunted til 
her hous . . Two domus of bat lawe. >5oa Aknoldk Chron. 
(i8ji) 162 Primate and cliefe dome of crlsten men. 

11 . attiib, (mostly arch, or Obs.) as doom-giving, 
‘hall, ‘place, ‘Storm, -word, etc. ; f doom*hou 80 , 
a judgement-hall ; doom-ring {Archivol.), a ring 
of Slones forming the boundary of the old Norse 
courts of judgement ; f doom-settle, f -stool, 
jiidgement-se.'it ; f doom-stead, place of judgC' 
meut ; doom-tree, a tree on which the condemned 
were hanged. 

1399 Langi.. Rich. Redeks iii. 329 At the Mnme-^cuyngc. 
1870 Morris F.arthly Par. HI. Iv. 293 Then g.at ho to the 
Muom-hall of the town., And judged the ptK^plc. rxooe 
Voc. in VVr.-Wiili:kcr 1 45.'i« Curia, "ciomluts. «'i44o Promp. 
Pan>. 126/11 Dome Uow&e, pretorium. 138a Wyclik Acts 
XXV. 10 At the "dom place of Cesar 1 .stonde. x8.. 
Whittier h'iu^ I'otmcr F/sie i, Over heathen "doom- 
rings and gray stones of the Horg. 1803 S. (.). Audy /tail 
of H ’altheof The circle near the liar Dike may have 
been a doom-ring, c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 19 He 
salt ba pilatiis on his "iloin'setle. laajS Juliana 55 Coin 
. . biuore be rciie as he set on hi?j cloin scotle. 1876 
Athen.vum 8 July .18 That way to the Mtxmistead thrones 
'I’he Ae.str ride eacli day. af*M$ Ancr. R. 306 T.ct >kllo 
sitten ase demnre upon Jmj "dom stoh 1837 Lockhart .Scott 
ii, Elibank’.s "Idoonitrec’ extended its broad arnw clo.se to 
the g.'itcs of his fortress. 

Doom (d/ 7 m), V. Also 5-6 dome, 6 6V. dume, 
6-7 doome. [f. Doom 

1 . trans. To pronounce judgement or sentence 
upon ; to judge. Obs. or arch. exc. as in 2. 

cmiio (MSS. C1600) Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) x.xi. 354 
I’hc general Resurrection . . when Christ is bownc to Dome 
both gooil and evill. jkob Aknoedk Chron. (i8n) ctQ The 
gnody.s and c.Ttcls of alle hem that l^forc hem be doiiu-d. 
1533 Daij Richt Vay (1S88) 1 s They ipihilk .. liigis or dwiiiis 
Oilers wraiiguslie. i6m P. Fm-tcukk Purple /it. \. xlvi. 58 
'I'here the eotiall Judge, .rinoiiis each voire .aright. 1813 
IlvRoN Pr. Ahydos ii. xxi, No deed they've done, nor deco 
shall do, lOrc I have heard anil doom'll U tixi. 

fb. with complement; To pronmincc or deem. 
t74a Youn(; Nt. Th. n. 156 Time’s use was doom'd a 
pleasure ; waste, a pain. 

2 . To pronounce judgement or aeiiteiice against ; 
esp. to condemn to some fate. 

1588 SiiAKs. Tit. A. III. i. 47 Tribunes with their longues 
doume men to death. 1^3 — Rich. //, v. i. 4 Cesars. . 
'lower; 'I’o whose flint Ikwoine, my cundeiimcd I.i)rd Is 
doom'd a Pri.soner, by prowd Jhillingbrookc. i^S Mii.ion 
Colrtst. (1851) 372 He doom.s it as contnary to Truth, 
Macaulav /list. Rng. 1 . 197 An act was na.ssrd which 
doomed him to pcr))elual exile. x88i Jowkit Thttepd. I. tSq 
A decree which doomed to destruction, .a whole city. 

H. To destine or consign to some adverse late or 
lot ; also sometimes in nentral sense, to any fate, 
good or ill, pa. pple. Destined, fated. 

t6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. v. lo^ 1 am thy Fathers .Spirit. 
Ocxnn'd for a certaine terme to walke the night. 1733 Poi'E 
Ess. Man Hi. 65 He. .feasts the animal he dooms his feast. 
1776 Gidron Decl. Jjr /•'• I. xii. 255 You have doomed me to 
a life Ilf cares, xm Tvnuali. Glac. 1. ii. zo Our hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. 1887 IIuwkn rirg;. ARneid 
1. 20 A nation . . Doomed in the future ages her Tyrian 
lowers to destroy. 

4. U.S. {local ) : see auots. 

x8x6 J. PfCKERiMO Voc. U. S. S.V., When a person neglects 
to make a return of his taxable property^ to the assessors of 
a town, those oflicers doom him ; that is, judge upon, and 
fix his tax according to their discretion. sSU JIryce .Aun r, 
Comnnv, II. 11. xliii. 133 note. In New York.. if a person 
makes no return the assessors are instructed to ' doom * him 
according to the best of their knowledge and belief. 

6. To decree ; to pronounce or fix as a sentence 
or fate; to destine; to adjudge. (With .simple 
obj. or otij. clause.) 

X388 Shaks. Tit, A. iv. ii. X14 The Emperour in his rage 

VoL. in. 


roi 

! will doome her death. 16^^ Dryden Tyrannic 11. i, 
The Gods adjudg'd it Parricide, By dooming the Event on 
Cie!>ar's Side. 171S-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 110 Whether 
Heav'n has doom'd that Shock must fall. 1844 Lu. 
Hroucham Brit. Const xv. (1862J 227 Buckingh.Tni, whose 
full he perceived wa.s dmimed. 

0 . hUr. To give judgement; to judge, decide. 
Obs. or arch. 

tgflx Greene Maiden's Dreame xlii. 2 Doctors that well 
could doom of HolyW’rit. 166a Cokaine thud i. iii. Dram. 
Wks. (1874) 228, I shall, in niy opinion, doom aright. Hut 
wish that Jove had chose some other wight. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 350 They drink in the hail together, they doom in 
the people s strife. 

Ilcnce Doomed ppL a., Doo'ming vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 62 For which iinmrdirable 
Blow.. Me dooming lieavcn onlain'd. 1887-77 Feltmam 
Rrsotrw 1. xv. :'4 A dooming to death. 1809 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 24 r The . .diximed city. 

Boom, ob.s. f. Domk, Dumb ; var. of Doijm. 
DoomagO (d/z'med^). U.S. {local), [f. Doom 
7J. +.-AfiE.] The action of dooming (see Dot>M v. 
4) ; assessment in default. 

xraa J. Belknap Nrio-I/atnf>sh. 111 . 984 If any person 
renisn to give an invoice of his rateable estate, it is in the 
jxiwer of the selectmen ‘ to set down to such person as much 
as they judge equitable, by way of doomage ; finm which 
there is no appeal', x^ Wkiixtkr, Doomage, a penalty 
or fine for neglect. 

Doombook > d/? mbuk). Also dome-, domes-, 
doomflbook. [OE. d6m-b6c, book of dooms.] 

1 . A book or code of (Old Teutonic) laws ; spec. 
that attributctl to King Alfred and referred to in the 
laws of later West-Saxon kings. Obs. exc. /list. 

a gas t-aws tf PMioard Preamble, fSwaj hit on ft.cre tlom- 
bcc stande. 11940 La 7 i>s of Athelstan 11. v. (Schmid), Uetu 
he flam fl’e .seo dom-lmc .seexe. < xooo ACi.khu: Horn. iTh.) 
II. iq 8 OS bait he com to flam domdiocuni Se sc llcofenlica 
Wealdend liis folce sescttc. x 66 o R. Coke /'aiof-r 4 Su/J. 
t5<) If .any one shall not pay, let him incur the punishment 
CNpres-scd in the Duum-liook ( 1 .aws of K. Eadgai). 1765 
Bi.ackstunu Comm. 1. 66 A new cilitiuii, or fresh pioniulga- 
tion, of Alfred'.s coile or clomc-l>ook. 1891 Atkinson Moor- 
land Par. 218 The records, .exist in the Doomsbook.s. .of 
this country and other lands in the north <if Europe. 

2 . iransf. A book of doom or jmlgenicnt. 

1837 Cari.yi.k Fr. Re!'. I. n. viii, (’nrseil is that trade . . 
and IS verily m.arkcil in the Doom- Book of a God ! 
Doomor (d« m3j). Now rare. [Ol^. ddmerc 
judge, f. di^n Do<jm sh . ; see -KB >. In later use f. 
Doom ».] One who dooms or pronounces sentence ; 
a judge, ("f. I)KEM.HTEU. 
f 888 K. /Klkneu Uoeth. xxvii. § 4 Hereto^an and domcras 
..hmfdon iiucsine. wcorbscipe. rxooo Laws of AEl/red 
Introd. § 18 (Schmid) Swa him rlomeras sereccen. 1589 
Grk knb Tullids Loz'c(i 6 ^)K ij, lie then . . iiiipnrl iail doomers 
of my sute. cxsgo — Fr. Bacon x. 130 Fond A if; doonicr 
of bud-boding Uites. 1848 Lvtton /.anoni vii. x, Tlic 
power which doolll^i the diximer. 

Doomftll (d/ 7 ’mful), a. [f. Doom .cA + -FUb.] 
Fraught with or involving doom ; fateful. 

1586 Spenser Sonn. to /farrey. For Life, and Dc.itli, is in 
thy doomcfull writing. 1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Urania i. 
Wks. i/i Eternal God, which .. at the duomefnil day will 
once unhaspe Th' accusing Ijooke of Subiects and of Kings. 
1837 C^^Rr.YLE Fr. Rco. II. vi. vii, Think what a volley: 
reverbcr.'xtiijg doomful to the four comers of Paris. 

Dooms (dz/inx), adv. Sc. [Origin uncertain. 

Prob. from Doom sb. .Some have conjcclnred connexion 
with Iccl. ddindis- pretty, rather, prefixed to aJj.s. and advs. 
Cf. also Done m/r J 
Very, exceedingly. 

xSxa ScoiT Guy M. xxxii, tt w.t^ not sac dooms likely 
that nc wotdil go itown into battle wi' sic sma' means.’ 1816 
— Old Mort. xxiii, ‘ I wasna that dooms stupid.' 1893 
SfF.vr.NSON Catrioua 20 My c.tsc is dooms hard, 

Doomsdfty (d/ 7 '!iizd 7 i"i, [OF., domes d;vg, MF.. 
domes dei, dai, day of judgement ; see Dwm .r/i.] 

1 . 'rhe judgement day. 

*‘975 A’ HstriO, G. Matt. x. 15 At domes dsexe. c xooo Ap. 
6'. ibid., On domes d-i?;. CI173 Lamb, lloin. 95 On bis 
efter loeomc bvt is on domes dole. <zxaa5 elncr. R. 5:1 
Heo is gidti . .and schal uor bis sonic unsw’erien .a I lonicsdei. 
a X300 Cursor M, 498 (Coll.) And sua sal do to domes dai. 
1533 Gao Ritht Vay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na generaciom; 
na corriipcioiic efter dwtiiis day. i6ox .Shaks. Jul. C. iii. i. 
98 Men, Wiues, and (?liildren, stare, cry out, and run, As it 
were Doomesday. 1743 Yoew; A 7 . Th. 1. 366 'I'he present 
moment terminates our sight; Clomls, tlnck .ta ihosc on 
doomsday, drown the next. 

b. esp. in jrhr. ; Till doomsday \ to the end of 
the world, as long as the world lasts, for ever, 

c xaoQ Oe.min 17682 .Ml batt folic b^tt fr.T bh*^ da)) 'I'iH 
Domess d.T)) shall wnrrpcnn. CX3^ R. Bri nnr Chron, 
IVace (Rolls) 8734 Hit myglit lastc til DomcMlay. 1553 
T. Wii soN Rhci. (1567) 103 a, If a man should aske nu: 
till Donmea daic, 1 would .still crie silence, silence. x6o6 
Shaks. . inf. 4 Cl.v. ii. 233 When thou bast done this chare, 
He giue ihcc fcaue To play till Dooimsday. 1850 Gaki.ylk 
LatUr-d. Pamph. t 4 Questions which all oHii’i.il men 
wished . . to postpone till Doomsday. 1886 Fhoi dk Oceana 
933 They might have waited till Doom-sikay in the afternoon 
before [etc.]. 

c. tram/. A day of judgement or trial, when 
sentence is pronounced. Also, a day of final disso- 
lutirin, as at the emi of the world. 

1579 Lvi.v F.uphucs (Arb.) 181 l>ost ihoii not knowe that 
eucry ones de.Ttnes dayc is his dofolmcs daye ? 1594 Siiak s. 
Rich, til, v.i. 12 Why then Al-soidcs day is my iKxlics 
domnsd.ay. 184a Fuu er Holy 4 Prof. St. Ilf. xxiii. 215 


‘ This bell wa< taken down at the doomsday of abljeys. 1832 
; CAHI.V1.E Sart. Res. n.vi, H is sudden bereavemont . . is talkra 
, of as a real ] 3 ooiiisilay .nnd Dissolution of Nature, 
j 2 . » Domkhday : the usual Rpudling in i y-iBth c., 
still used, esjj. in fig. or transf. senses. 

3. attrib. 

X849 Muton Eikon, iii. (1851) 358 The Kings admirers 
may . . mistake this Book for a Monument of his worth and 
; wisduin, when as indeed it is his DorMnsday Hooke. 1654 
; Trapp Comm. Ksther'w. 8 That dreadful day of judgement, 
j when that doomes-day book shall be opened. 1781 Cowpek 
Hope 693 Conscience . . writes a Doomsday simtcnco OU his 
i heart. 1848 C. WnilEiiEAb Richard Sas'age (1845) III. 

. ix. 420 I .ong doomsday faces. 

DoO'inSlllAll* [early MF.. dhmes man, man of 
j judgement ; see T>oom A judge, deemster. 

I a xaoo Atorod Ode 260 M«d)ii;rne domes men and wrong- 
: wise reuen. 1388 Wvoi.iF Matt. v. 25 Lest perauenturc 
: thin nilucrs.Tric take thee to the dnmesman, .and the 
I domosman lake thee to the myiiyMrc, and ihmi be sente in 
! to prisiUin. i 1440 ilesta Rom, viii. (llarl. M.S.) IV 
; duniys-inan come to )h; Cite, for to sittc vp on bickers of in; 
dawe. 1493 Festivall (W. de Worde 1515) 4 b, Oiir lorde 
Ihesu Crysic bis domesiimn. <1x640 (see Doomktfk 9l. 

; 1708 Termes dc la /.n' 268 Dixnnsman, seems to be Suitors 
r ill a Cinirt of a M. Timor in AnciiTU I Icmivsne, who arc Judges 
' there. 1839 Bmi kv Fesfus \\\. 342 Hchold in me the 
; dfiomsniaii of yoiir race. 

I atirib. 1483 Caih. Angt. 103/9 A domrsninn sete, 
tribunal. 

Dooxustev (d/Pin^t.'u). In 5 domntere. [modi- 
fication of demester, Demi'-nter, Deem.steu, after 
Doom 7>. and sb.] 

1 . A judge, doomcr. arch. 

144a Cursor M. 9737 (Bedford) Fadir. right wis doiiisterc ! 

I x86i LowKtr. /Vv/. U’ks. (i8go) IV. 4 1 hen let him hearken 
, for the iloomstcr's feet! tWa .'iat. AVt*. 11 Nov. Cjj 
l)(X>msters. .propounding their own coiistniclion of rubricid 
I niceties with Sinnitic thunders. 

2 . In a Scottish court of law, the oflicinl (usually 
the executioner) who formerly read or repeated the 

; sentence ; " Di:Mr.sTJ!« 2. 

X609 Skene Reg. Mai. 158 'J'he Doinstcr sould besworni'. 
i 0x640 Jackson Creed x. xlix. i m They will, .be cnforrnl 
: to borrow a more fit e.vpression of His office from our sister 
■ nation, and insiylc Him to be the doomntcr or doomsmnn of 
i tlip quick and the dead. 1816 Scoit Old Mort. xxxvi, 

! ‘Doomster*, he continued, ‘repeat the sentence to the 
pri.soner', i86t W. Bv.i.i. Diet, Laso .S’cof.'i.v. IWnt, 'VUo. 
doom or sentence was . . pronounced by tbi: public cxecultonei , 
nr doomster as he was r.Tll«;U a Iku barons piactice, which 
W.T.S (diolisheil hy Art of Adjournal, 16th March 1773. ^ 
at f rib. i88x I’Ai.iiHAVK Visions 0/ Eng. ty Before is the 
, doomstcr-duy, And. .the shainhies of Fotheringay. 

Boon, -e, obs. (T. Do v., Donk, Down, Dun. 
j Door (dooi). Forms: i duru, 3-5 {Sc. 4-9) 

I dure, 4“6 durr (0, 4-7 dur, ( 5 duyr) , 6 Sc. duir(e, 
dwr, dourre; also 1- 5 dor, 5-7 doro, (4 doer, 
j 5 doyro, fi dower), 6-7 doore, 7- door; also 
i 1 dyr, s-.*! dyre. TOl*'. darn, fern. i/-8tcm, not 
found cIsewluTc in Tent., but from the .same base 
I dar-, as the equivalent words in the other langs. : 

’ cf. 01 IG. tnri, an orlg. plural, which became a fern. 

sing., MUG. tttr, Ger. thur{e, ODu. duH pi. 

! (MDu, dare, dorc, Du. dear fern, sing.), OS. dwi, 
ON. dyrr fern. pi. (and n.), Sw. diirr f., Da. 
dor ; al so ( loth, daurbns [il. weak fcm. OE. had also 
dor neiit., pi. dom, large door, gale®* Goth, daur, 
OS. dor, OllG. tor, Ger. ihar gale. The same stem 
i dlmr-, dlnvdr- appears in Skr. dvr, dtvAr, Gr. Ovpa. 

' \,.fhrcs. The two OK. tyiiea dam, and dor appear 
j to h.avc been mixed in ME., wlicre, beside dare and 
dor, arc also found dur and dore, Tore pre- 
I vailed in i6(li c., and is found ns late as 1684 ; door 
I appe.'ired in 16th c., and at length supplanted dore 
! in writing, though now pronounced like the latter. 

! The .suvlling door |)uints to an earlier proininciation with 
i it or u from MK. cluse 0 , whiih is fiirtlicr attested by Sc. 

‘ rf/m* (dfir) falso in Caih. .Angl. 14831, .Tnd is considered by 
l.iiick iia .T northern lengthcniiij; of u. The ciirreni 
pronunciation may be .t rt ti iition of that evidenced for 
i6ih r. dore by qiiot. 1593111 but it may also be a 
more recent modification of (dfr'j), as in the case wfy/nur, 
.Till! vulgar prominciatiims of moor, poor, .ts wore, /ore.] 

1 . A movable banii r of wood or other material, 

. consi.<5ting either of imic picre. or of several pieces 
; framed together, usually turning on hinges or 
.slifling in a groove, .and serving to close or open a 
pa8s.TgL* into .a buildings, room, etc. 
o. in form duru, dure {dyre), durre, dur (after 1500 .Vc,). 
Bcosvulf iTb.) Dnrn wna nn-arn fyr-bendum ftesi. 

' crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. lu .Seo duru wars be](N:eri 
' \/.ind{s/. xetyned was fle dura]. Ibid. Mark i. 35 Kali sen 
liiirhw.Trii w:cs xegadcrod to |>.i;re durnn [/.imtisf. to duru 
rv/lo Rus/nv. to ilorc rr/ ;^eal. cxf6o /failon Jc- 
Kaclercd to b.Tre dure.I exosg Inltrl. r*. Rule St. Renet 
(1 8S&1 78 /EtionTn dyr.Tn. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 87 And meiki 
mid pan Mode hore dn-en. ciMsn Gen. 4 E.r. 1082 Al flat 
nl)t he sopen flor 3 e dure. X375 BARHoeK Bruce tt. 6 t Thai 
, bi ak the dur. c V400 Destr. Troy 1 1 890 '1 ho dtirrea to vndo. 
i c 14M Chron. if Hod. 931 pc duruH of k'chapeUe. 1483 Catk. 

' .Angl. iii/t Duref/I. Dnyrl, t$46 J. Hevwood 
Prem. (1867) 16 Ye licg nt a wrong niaiu dur \rime 
slur). 156a WiN)BT^ r>/ 7 . Tractates i. Wka. x888 I. a 
Chalking of the duriis. ^ 1363 Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. tB88 1 . 87 The duids being dosit. a 1603 Montgomerie 
.Sonnets Ivv. 11 'I'o come oiiir the dnr. x^ Skknk Reg. 
Map, Burrow Lawts 126 Lip{>er men.. sail not gang fra 
dure to dure. 

76 * 
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DOOR-PLAGE. 


B. in form tfor (OK. p!. »/.>«• (tfrfrr). 

c looo ■* ^ "" d«»ru. /Htf. cvi. 

I s ^ b>en «ior. *' looo Sax. Lecchd. J 1 1 . sf» Hoh An wyrte on . . 
ban ilinv. I 1*05 l.AV. a i8a Ncucr ne ferde hco wi 5 lUen dorc. 
iMV R .Cl 01 'I .( 1 7:' I )<f 95 A nd the duren af^cr horn . . loke vasic. 

/1 Cufsor M. 1M2 (C-ott.) M:ik a dor Ir'.rr, di^re, dni|. 
1340 IIampolk. /V. C'lwsf. 3451 Wljcm |m)u spekos Kharppely 
iiTV askes at ^ dore. c 1386 Chacckk 

I'. '/So Whil J»at Jhju Kubyn heuest of lh« doro 
( rime vndei .'nK're]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 104/j Dore (/I . Doyre), 
/ntstimu. 1303 Mirr. Jane Shore li. 7 'I'o iKggfi from 

(lore to dore. 1593 SilAKs. Suh. //, v. lii, 77 ()pen the 
dore, A Hejtscr begs, that neucr beffg’d before. 1644 Milton 
Areo/. (Arb.) 59 Dther dores which cannot be shut. 1684 
IJi NVAN /Y 4 'r. II. 12 Ami knocked at her Pore, 
y. In forms ldo:vi‘r, donrr\do0re^ door. 

1304 riumpion Corr. 166 None, .shall nol p.as the dowers. 
i 509-*8 Wyiikyn dc Worde's wld. of A’. Coer do Lion 
fy3l Doors and window.s kirred fa.st, 1533 (taii Iiicht 
I’ay (tSHS) fn Quhen y" disciplis . . h;ud clo.sit the dourris. 
iS 4 « Hai.i. ChroH.^ Htn. \ III ;|b. At tire Imiilc doore. 
15^ I’l.'TTKNHAM Eu^. t'ocsic II. viii. lArb.i o-t If one 
should rime to this word I Restore] he may not match him 
with [Doorej or [Ihxirc] for neither of both are of like 
lerminant. 1611 Hiiilk C,ch. iv. 7 Sinne lieth at the dix>re 
iCovERO. in the dorej. i86r Wooi> A/yi' (Oxf. Hist. S<h;.) 

1. 462 |{cfi>rc the west doore. 1760 Fooir, .Minor 11. 
Wks. 1799 I. 269 Well, do so no more, Drop, Iri atom;, your 
iiumey at the door, And, if 1 please, I’ll give it to the. poor 
I //■///«* ritnt'\ x8i6 Keatinc.u Trav. I. 297 'riicy cannot 
venture . . to be. .seen bcj’ond their own doors. 

b. With various qualifications, ns chamber-., 
front-f hall-y home-., kitchen-., side door, etc. cj.v. 
under llioir first {dements ; alsti Back-, Chuuch-, 
Ih>li)IN<j-i»oou, etc. 

Double don As), a door consisting of two leaves, opening in 
the centre; also, two drmrs, one lieliind the oilier, closing 
the same opening, to prt.vcnt dr.iuglits. etc.; ^lass door, 

;i door cuiisi'.ting iii.-iinly of glass paiurls ; s/idiu^ do,»r, 
a single 01 double door lliat opens liy sliding into a recess. 

1785 .Sakam Fillhixo (^/‘/le’ift .vv, J ho glass-door m tlie 
closcl. 1840 Dickkns (UdC. .V//./ If. V. \h This poauie of 
affuirs Mr. IJrass observed through ihe glass door. /niru. 
b'tidjil^e xxviii, Hugh closr-d I ho double doors behind him. 
i87i'Cari.vi.k ill ,'i/rs. (',n .'y/c’s t.iil. Mf. 177 The double 
door from her bedroom weiil tti<I<;opeM. 

C. With ddinitc or iiub liiiilc numerals, expres-S' 
ini; jui.silitin in a scries or row, and licneo indicMtin^^ 
the room or liou.'JC to which the door hi lonj^a. j 

1669 Sn.'kMV Marhurs .Mat,', iv, At the Cro.s.s-duggers in 1 
.MiHU-licIds, next door to the Popes Head 'raveni. ^11733 
.‘\i(iiiri UNO] |,|.), Marlin's oificc is now the .second door in 
I be street, m here be will see IVunel. 1776 ’/’> ini of 
i\- undocouuir 2.! /a rue] lives three cbiors from the house ! 
I inhabited. 188$ l.eew Times ftep. HI I. 450/1 Having ; 
laken «il>lccs a few doors oflT. I 

2 . The ojicnin]; or ])a.s.;agc into a building or 
room, which may ho closed by a door; a doorw'ay. 

138s Wv<:i.ii- I Kitties xi,\. 13 HcUas..goou out, he stodc 
in the. dore of the deune. c 1430 St. r/////A'r/(.Sui tec.s) 7394 
|\* bi.whope in J>e dure stodc. >595 Smak.s. Merry //'. 111. 

V. 103 'I’hey ..met the ierdons knaue their Mastei in the 
doiire. 1756-7 tr. KeysUrs Trav.(\'jiv.l) III. 252 On the 
left-hand as one enters the door. 1841 Lane Aral*. AVjt. I. 

107 A door, w'liich .she entered. 

3 . fi}(. A means of cntr.nnce or exit (in rpiot. 
I32f» a means of closinj;^ ; esf. in iihr. To open a 
door to ax for \ to render possible the admission of; 
to furnish opportunity or facility for ; so to close 
the door ufmi. .and the like. 

eSas / cxI. 3 Duni ymbtJtomlnisse weo|ie]rum 

iniiuiiii. 97X lilkkl. Horn. 9 lleofonriccs duru. ^13x3 
.SnorriiAM 55 Inewyt hys the (lore- ward, 'I'lu: dorcii wytte.s 
fyve. 138a Wvei.ii. 1 i 'nr. xvi. 9 A greet ilorc and eiudciit 
. . is 0|>cijyd to me. I<a6 7 V/^o-. Terf. (W. dc W. 1531) 1 31 b. 
Than shall the dore of di.sci ccyon be put to our nioiiib. 1570 
Huciianan .<'/«/o/<w/; 7 iVi«;/ Wk^. (1892) 31 Y ' proiiidenrc of 
god had closit y^ diir to all yair wickitiics. 1648 '1'. (1 a{:k 
New Sufvey IT. I ml. x\i, 191 But this doore of hope 
was fast .shut up. X670 ('f.ARKNijoN Contempt. /V. 'rrai is 
(1727) 5f»i To., open ;i door for the most confounding 
Atheism to break in. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 43.12 'r Oiieiiing 
:i Dour to the French to assault us that Way. X863 Kim.- 
i.AKK Crimea (1876) I. xii. 195 Which left oiien door to 
fiiiure negotiation. 

4 . trarnf. Anythintj resembling a door in its 
motion or use ; a lid, valve; an opening, a pa.ssage. 

1665 II<K>K(c Microgr. 4<i How those Atoms come, to be 
hindred from running all out. when a dore or passage, in 
llieir hires is made. I7xa J. Mouton Nat. Hist. Northnmpt. 

Vi Ash . rimlicr, for the Doois of licllows, 17x9 lAivruw K: 
Wi.sK Centpi. Card, i6o A small P.sdlock fi.x’d to the Door 
>if ihi> Basket. 1840 Okkknkh Sc. Gunnery 359 Place on 
thiN the c.ip, .shut tlie door, cock your gun. 

6. Phrasc.s. a. f At door : at the door ; ont at 
door, -s, out of do{)rs ; in at door, -s, -- indoors 
iobs... See also A-dooiw. Indoors', withindoors, 
in or into the house : see Indoouh. Next door (to') ; 
in the next hon.se (to) ; hence very near (to), 
liordcring (on), (hit C l*^/ 7 //) of door(s : out ot the 
house ; in the open air, abroad ; hence fig. out of 
place, lost, abroail, irrelevant, worthless (phsi). 
t To 'the"^ door\ out of the house or room (pbs^. 
Within door{s\ in a bouse or building, indoors; 
.also fi}r, so as not to be heard outside the door. 
Without floors : out of doors. 

( 1386 Tw.KyrvM Nun’s PHesfs T. 557 Out at dore.s .stirten { 
they alien. 1 1430 Merlin 32 Murtyn . , was g»m outc at dote. 
*546 1 . 1 1 KYWOf ii I Prov. (i 8b7 i 82 He turndc nir out at duures. 
tpA* W1N3RT Laat Ji/ns/wu. t 838 I.Askcpcllii and schot to 
the dnrr. XS77 .'if. .luy;. Manual t\ lojve driveth fearc out 
of doorc^. 1581 1 1 . I*« n 1 1-. t r. { »' nar.zds Civ, Conv, III. ( 1 586) 


! 156 .Some fathers will not suffer their Daughters to wt their 
footc foorth of dores. iS8x Mulcahtkk Positions viii. (1887) 
53 ( )ne to be vsed within dores, and the other abroade. 1595 
Si'KNSKR Col. Clout 71X Out of duore quite shit. 1604 Shaks. 

, Oth. IV. iL 144 Speake within duore. 1633 G. HERnEKi 
Temple, Praise iv. May dwell next doore, On the same 
floore. a 1639 W. Whatklky Prototypes 11. xxxi. (1640) 1 18 
, Hue may Mt snthout doorcs long enough. 1630 7 ‘rai'I* 
Comm. Exod. x. 28 Destruction is at next dixir by. 1657 8 
Hurtons Diary (iSjS) 11 . 456 All precedents are out of 
doors in this case. x68a Hunyan Holy War I'ref. 159 
Well, now go forward, step within the dores. 1699 Coi.* 

. LiKK .SVc. pifmee (17 io) 324 A Place where Thinking is 
out of Dobr.s. 17x9 f)K FtiK Crusoe i. xxi, I kept .. within 
. doors. Ibid. ii. i^ 'I'o be next door to starving. Ibid. 11. xvi, 
Th.at Objection is out of Doors. x/M WoT-rorr ( I’. Pindar) 

' /i' 07 ol. for Oliver Wks. 11 . 378 Kick the Arts and Sciences 1 
. to door. x8x6 Keayingr TraXK (1817) I. 208 A Jew is not 
ueniiittcd to op^iear without-doors .save in bbek. iSm Ln. 
Houohton in Wemyss Reid Life (1891) Jl. xii. 19 riiese 
' children . .live . . out of doors all ikiy. X87S K. Wiiitk Life 
' in Christ 1. i. (1878) 20 It is next door to cannibalism. Alod. 
You bad lietter n^m.ain in doors. 

6 . t To drink or eat enU of doors : to bring to des- 
i titution by excessive drinking or eating : cf. Eat 7;. 
i 4 a. t 7 h fetch at the doors of: to obtain from. 

: To lay, lie, or A? at the door of: to impute, or he i 
' imputable or chargeable to. f To leap over the 
• door : to csc.ape, nin out. f To set one's hand to the ' 
door : to apply oneself diligently, t To set behind \ 
i ///«^' see quot. 1552. To darken a door \ %cici ! 
I Daukkn 6 b. To keep open doors : see Opkn. 

133a l.ATiJWKR Serm. St. Anttre^fo's Day Wks. II. 26a 
They s;iy when a man will be rich, he must set his soul ^ 
behind the dour ; that is to say, he must use faksehoor) and ' 
deceit, 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Titn. 4A4/2 Wc mu.st i 
not tliereforc spare onr selues. .but set our hamlcs to the i 
dore, a.s the proucrla: is. 1658-9 Hurtous Diary (1828) IV. 

10 A p.art of the Commonwealth has leaped over the door. 
Ibid. I Wi It is so much for yotir honour. . lo have the Scotch 
fetch their laws at your doors. 1639 1 ). Pk ll Impr. Sea 437 
Many Sailors drink, .wdves and cmUlren out of cfoors. 1683 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1835/3 The fault will lyc at their doors. 
170X W. WoTTON Hist. Rome 299 'I'hc Blood . . must^ all be 
layd to his door. 1749 Fielding Tom ymies 1. vii, You 
have in a manner laid your sins at my door. i8m Tennyson 
Lady Clara vi, 'I'lic guilt of bloiwl is at your door. 

t c. is the wind in {at) that door 'i « is the wind 
in that quarter ?, is that the tendency of affairs ? 

1470-83 Malory A rthur vii. xxxv, * What ! ncuewe, is tlic 
wyndc in that dore '7 x^ Marpret. Pipit. Biv, Is the 
w’indc .'It that dore with yon brother dcanc'/ 13^ .Siiak.s. 

1 Hen. IT, in. iii. 102. x668 Drvokn Evenings Lozu! iv. i, 

I.S the Wind in that Door 7 Here ’.s like to he fine doiugs. 

7 . aitrib. and Comb. a. nttrib., ns door-arch, 
-archway, -curtain, -handle, -jamb, -key, -knob, 
-knocker, -latch, -lintel, -lock, -panel, -porch, -ring, 
•scraper, etc. b. objective and obj. genitive, ns 
door-banging, -dressing, -opener, -warder, c. door- 
like adj., door-vdse adv. 

1886 WiLi IK Clark Cambridge II. 162 A .squarc>headed 
'’{bxir-ardi. 1707 Lmd. Gaz. No. 4364/4 Window-Curtains, 
j and 'Door-Curtains. 1874 Knic.ht Diet. Mec.h., *Do<>r- 
: fasleticr, a portable contrivance for fasrening a door. 1849 
(iHOTK Greece 11. xxxix. V. 64 lA*..Tving the hands still 
hanging to,nnd grasping the "door-h.'indle. 1837 Markyat 
Dofi-fiend II. iii. (L.) I.eaning against the ^door-jamb for 
; supuoit. 1838 Dickfns O, Twist xxvi, Fumbling in his 

K ickcl for the "door-key. — Nil'll. Nick, xv, When Lords 
■eak off "door-kiiockcrs and beat policemen. 1873 W. 
M'li.WMAirii Guide IVigtaumshire 75 Shattered *door- 
lintels. x6^ Evelyn Diary t 6 July, A ’'dore-lock of a 
tolerable price. 1787 Haw'kins Life yohnson 123 A repre- 
sentation of St. John’.s gate . . 011 the '‘door-puniiel. 1535 
C'ovKRiiALK Ezek. xlvi. » Then slud the prynce come vndei 
the 'dore porche, & stondc still without by the dore cheke. 
i68a Milton Hist. Mosc. v. (1851) 508 Sudi a terrible 
noise, as shakes the * Door- rings of Hou.scB..ten mile off. 
16x6 Si'KFL. it Markii. Country Farme 87 It must be made 
higher than the ’"dor-window. 1798 Charlotte S.Mnii 
• Toung Philosopher II. 32 One sash opening •door- wise. 

8. S]jccial combs. : door-ol^m (see quot.) ; 
j door-boy, a boy who guards the door of a passage 
) in a mine ; door-fall, the falling door of a trap ; 

I door-frame, (a) a door-case (Nicholson Tract. 

Builder 1823) ; (p) the structure forming the 
; skelettin of a panelled door ; f door>gate, an en- 
; trance : door^head, the upper part of a door-case ; : 
j door-laud (Sc.), a plot of ground near a door (F or- | 

! syth Beauties Scott. IV. 954) ; door-money, ; 
money taken at the door of a place of entertain- ; 
ment ; t door-neighbour, a near or next-door ; 
neighbour; door-pieoo t(«) a curtain before a •' 
door; \h) see quot. 1869; fdoor^pin, the ‘pin* 
or bolt of a door ; door-plane (see quot.) ; door- 
sign, a si^ upon a door ; door-stone, a threshold 
stone, a tlngstone. before a door ; door-stop, a 
device to stop a door from opening too widely or 
closing too forcibly ; also, the slip of wood against 
which it shuts in its frame ; door-swell, a kind of 
swell-box in an organ ; door-woed, a name for 
Polygonum aviculare (Dunglison Med. Lex. 1857). 

1874 Knight Did, Mectu, a device atracbccl 

to a door, to give an audible notice when the door is opened. 
16x4 Bedell Lett. Hi. 59 By the most chaffic shrap that 
eucr was set before the eyes of winged Fowlc, [you] were 
brought to the •doorefall. 1889 R. K. Anukrson tr. Ryd- 
bergs Tent, Mythol. 2x4 'fhe "door-frames were covered | 
with the soot of centuries. nisa9 Skelton IVomtmhod, { 


[ Wanton, 4c., 96 Of youre •doregate ye haue no doute. 
j 1703 Moxon Meek. Exere, 142 "Door-head. 1894 H. 

; Sekigiiy Nidderdnlc 410 The '"door-liiucl. .was , . put in 
I the door-head of the new cow-huuse. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson’s P'uh. 1 5 •Door-money was demanded as at u puppet- 
show. SSfiM Durham Depositions (.Surtees) 70 She .saith 
she in thcr *doore neighbour, 1711 ( M. Let. to Curate 
14 Would they deny it to the .Scot-s their dmr Neighbours? 
161X CoTGR., Garde-porte, a peece of ’I'apisti'ic hung before 
an open dore ; a 'dore-jK-ece. 1869^ K. B. Smvth Gold-f. 
Tictoria 609 Door-piece That jxirtion of a lift of pumps 
in which the clack or valve i.s situate. rxziioGen. 4 Ex. 
107R Dis angels two dro^en loth in And shctteii to 8e "durc- 
pin. a 1300 A\ Horn irxj3 KyintMihild itndude |»e dure pin. 
X876 Gwilt Gloss., Door-Plane, the plane between 

the door proner, and the larger opening within which it 
ni.ay be placed, x8i6 Scott ( ild Pfort. viii, ‘ Ne’er cross the 
*door-stane.' i86x Young Every Man otvn Mechanie 
§ 128.5 The *door-stops may l»c nailed to the casing and the 
door hung. i85t Skiuel Organ 97 The roof or *door swell 
. .when accur.'itely constructed (of oak wood), is the best. 

Doora, doorah, vur. of Dukka. 
t D00*r«band. Obs. A stij{>-hingc (see HaM) 
3) ; also, (?) the bolt or fastening of a door. 
*379 Mem. Rippu (Surtees^ 111 . 102 Et in j doreband 
elong.Ttid. ibidem, 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 7.33/25 
Hie gumf us, a dorbande. xoo Compotus in Poulson 
Ptwrlac (1S29) Pro 4 doorc bands lud. 

f Doo'r-bar. obs. [see Bar sb.^ 8.] A bar 
of wood, iron, etc. put across a door to secure it. 

13. . Sir Beues 1622+43 (MS. C) The dore barre he toke yn 
liuiide And slcwe all |>at he here fuiulc. i X4ss Toe. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 667/39 Hoc repaguhtm, florcbar. 1573 J. .Still 
Gamut . Gurtoit v. it. in IIa/ 1 . Dodsley HI. 24*2 Onh-s thy 
head and my doorc-b.'ir ky>.le. 1617 Janua Liug. 742 The 
simile ciecfjclh beyond the doore- barres. 

DoOT-boll. a. A bell in n house, connected 
with the door by a wire, and rung by means of a 
handle, b. A bell ri,\cd on a door or door-case so 
as to be rung in iipening the dofir ; ^door-alarm. 

{.18x3 Jane. Austen Persuus. (1833) II. ii. jjo Lady 
RusscU could not hear the door-bcll. 1873 'Vmmxgm Around 
'J\•{t.tab/e ii. 8 'I'lu! storm was so grr.'it that the door-bell 
wviil to .sleep. 

DoO*r-cai6. [Case sb.'- 5.] The case or 
frame lining a doorway, in which the door is hung. 

1396-7 Bond in Ducarel Hid, Croydon A\^\i. (1783) 154, 
X d. the foote for the dore cases. 1663 Pfi-vs Diary 7 Sept., 
The window-cases, dfnir-cases, and diiinneys, of all the 
house arc marbit!. x76a-7t H. WAcroLF i'ertuAs A need, 
t^iiut, 11786) III. 147 Jloorcascs of alabaster with rich 
foliage. x886 Wji.i.m it Ci.akk Cambridge 1 . 4S9 The west 
door-ca.se. .appears to be of the same yellow stone. 

DoOT-cheek. Now north, dial. [Chekk sh. 
9] One of the sidc-po-sU of n door ; a door-post. 
*535 CovERDAi.K tsa. vi. .3 The gcastes and dorcchckcs 
! moued at their crienge. x6oi Wow k^m Pliny 1 1 . 313 The 
side posts or dore du^eks of any house. x6xa’-i5 IIh. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. vm. i, 'rhe destroying angel sees the 
doore-cuec:kcs of the Isr.'iclites sprinkled with red. x8x8 
.Scott Hrt, Midi, s, * 1 daur ye..lo name sic a word .it niy 
door-cheek!’ 1855 E. NVairiii Lane. Life (1857) ig8 A 
hale old man.. leaned against the floor-check. 

Doore, obs. f. Dooit, Dower. 

Doored (fld*»id), a. [f. door + -ed Having 
a floor or doors ; chiefly in comb., as low-doored. 

1839 Bailf.v Test us (1854)97 'I’he open doored cottages. 
i86x Nlalk Notes Dalmatia, eh. 25 It is beset with .. 
doored pews. xa9a E. Rkkvks liomrmard Bound 304 
( )pen i rig . . by doored arc :h ways. 

[Dooring, I'.rror for door-ring: see in 7.] 
DooT-keeper, doo'rkeeper. One who keeps 
or guards a door ; a janitor, ])ortcr, ostiary, 

X5V3 Cove:kdai.f 1 Chron. x. [ix.] 26 Vnto these fourc inaner 
of c^fc donkepers were the Leuites committed. — Ps. 
l.vxxiii. [Ixxxiv.j 10 A dore keper in the house of my God. 
1576 Fleming Panopl, F.pist. 354 The. dogge is a diligent 
tlurekeeper. x6o8 Siiak.s. Per. iv. vi. 126 Avatuil, thou 
finiiined (loor-kerpcr ! 1809-10 CoLKkiDCK Friend (1865) 
179 Privileged. .lopiTss into the theatre without stopping at 
the doot -keeper's bo,\. 

DoO'rleSBy a. [sec -liEHS.] Having no door. 
a xsoo Grai'c in Ertangrr Beitr. (i8go) 1 1 Durele.xs is 
Ka:t hiLS. asnoo ITorirstcr Fragm. ibid. 3 On diirelease 
husc. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xu, T'he doorlcss gateway. 
X876 A. Arnold in Contemp, Rez', June 41 Donrless hovels. 

Doorman : sec Door.sm an. 

Door-mat. A mat placed before a door for 
cleaning the t*hoe.s before entering. 

1663 Hookk Microer. 6 A very convenient substance to 
make Bed-inatts, or l.)oor-mattsi of. x8q8 Med. fml. XIX. 

5 4 1 Of this plant.. door mats or has.ses are made. 1884 
. W. Euswortii Roxb. Ball. V. 11. p. xi, Our jesting here 
upon the door-mat with the Reader. 

Door>Xiail* A large-headed nail, with which 
doors were formerly studded for .strength, protec- 
tion, or ornamentation : now chiefly in the alli- 
terative phr, as dead, deaf, dumb, dour, as a door 
nail: sec Dead a, 32 b., Deaf a. i d., etc. 

(Coniectiircd by Todd to be * The nail on which in ancient 
doore the knocker struck No evidence of this appears.) 

rxstt [see Dkad a. 3a b). 1330 in Riley Land. Mem. 
(1868) 262, 3000 dornail . . 7200 domuil. a 1400-30 A lexandrs 
4747 Dom as a dorc-nayle & defe was he hatliR. XS 93 * 
x68o Dec Dead 32 b.], 1851 Mrs. Gaskkll North ty S. 

xvii, Thornton is as dour as a doornail. 1866 Rogers 
4 Prices 1 . 497 Door-nails, floor and roof-nails. 

Doome, obs. f. Durv. 

D00*l>>plM6. A place for a door ; a doorwa)-. 
X55a Hiiwtci. Pore, place or -stende, hypothyrides, x68i 
Ot wav SoldiePs Fort, v. i. Wks. 1728 1 . 41c, I have dis- 



DOOB^PLATE. 


cover’d a Door-place in the wall. i8o$ AM Lend, 189 
A door-place now walled up, which led into the. .church. 

BoO'r-plate. A plate, usually of metal, on 
the door of a house or room, bearing the name, etc. 
of the resident. 

sfaa Spirit Pith. Jrsls. (1824) 94 Door plates of mistens 
and dames. iSjp-Q Dickkns Sk. Boa (1850) 70/1 The brass 
door-plate. 1884 F. M. Crawfoko Rom, Singer I. 23 A 
mwblc door-plate, engraved in black with his name. 
]| 00 *r-p 08 t. 'i'he post on each side of a door- 
way, on one of which the door is hung. 

*535 CovERDAi.K Jiick. xlv. 19 'I’hc dore|joKtes of the ynner- 
lucr courte, iMx Ckowi.ey Pleasure Puj-ne 9^ Ye deafe 
dorcpo.stis, cpulde ye not heare? Dickkns Old C. 
hhop xvui, 'Ihc landlord was leaning against the door- 
post. 

ll00T*8lll. The sill or threshold of a door. 
X553-87 Fo.xb a, ^^r hf. (iS9<^) 359/1 To Komc. .to uisit the 
doorscls of the Apostles llimiuo A postolorum\. x68i W. 
Roakktson Phraseoi. Ceu. (16.73) 494 A door-cill, or tlire.s- 
hold of a door. 1758 J(jmn.son Idler No. 15 p a .She. .stands 

f aping at the door-sill. x86i (Jlo. Eliot. J>V4w M, i. (L ), 
^mviled no comer to .step acnxss his door-.sill. 

BoOTSniail, doo'rmail. >Vn alteiulnnt at the 
door of a shop or jdace of cntcrl.aininent. 

*fS® Bvetting Star 18 June, Doorsinan to a photographic 
artist. 1895 Daily Nirivs 10 Jan. 5/3 A ‘doorsmiin,’ whose 
b^inc.ss It was to. .invite the patronage of the public. 

Boo'r-fltdad. [Stjsad, .'i jdacc.] A place for 
a door ; a doonvay. 

> 55 * fsee Dook-plack.] 1607 Xottiugham Rrc. IV. 383 
'Inal the doreste,ad&s he walled vp. x6»7 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 304 Two doorstecues with free, stone 
lames and wliire stone hcdde.s. 17^ WARiirRTOV Lett. 
(1809) 393 Did nobody clog up the King's duor-stcad more 
than I. 1849 h'rasers Mag. XL, 540 He was struck with , 
lightning on his grandmother's duurstead. 

b. A timber framing, like .t door-case, used to i 
support the roof of a gallery, in coal -mining. ? Obs. * 
*747 Hooson Diet. "Oiij, 'J’he .Side^iece.s..wc : 

call Ooorsicd- Forks ; they have a collar on the 'Top-end in 
winch the 1 lead-tree resleth. 

DoO*r-step. The step .at the threshold of a ' 
door, raised anove the level of the ground outside. , 
18x0 Ckumek Rem. Nithsdale Song 301 (Jam.) Coupe 
yerc dish-water farther ftae ycre door-step. 1840 JIicken.s 
Old C. Shop II. X. 74 She. .sal down upon a door-step. 1874 j 
L. Stkpiien Hours in Library (1893) 11. vi, acKi The i 
pru^nt person whose charity ends at his own doorstep. i 

tDoo*r-tr66» Oh. Door-post, Doou-riAR. ; 

. 3*55 Dc dure-lren ami 3 c uucrsla^en, ■ 
win ysope 3 c blcxl ben dra^en. c 1300 Havelok 1806 Haue- ' 
lok lifle up the dore-tre And.. he slow hem ihre. 1377 
L^ul. P. PL B. I. 1S5 As ded as a dore-lree. j 

D00*vwavd, sb. arch. Also 4 durward, 
-wartb. [f, OE. wcanl warden, keeper.] A iloor- 
keencr, porter, janitor. An official title under the 
earfy Scottish monarchy ; -= warder of the palace. 
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421 Like Toiiny F'ish they be, which swiftly dive and dop 
into the dc(>th of Ocean Sea- 168a Dkvdkn Unhappy Pa- 
Tourite Epil. 9 We., like drowning men, But just peoj* nj), 
and then dop down again. 

2 . 'To duck or suddenly drop the head or body ; 
to curtsy. 

c X557 ill Haxl. E. P. P. in. 136'Thi.s fained frier, .flopped 
than, and greet this man religiously and ofte. 1635 J. 
Rous Diary (Camden) 79 He dops, ducks, bowes, ai, iiiauc 
all of joints. 169a Dknnis Poems in Burlestfuit 9, 1 dopt 
o Otficcr Does in a Fight, when he ’.s a Non ‘ 

8. traits. To immerse smartly, to dii) (as 
baptism). 

*53* Walk God's Promises vii. in Dodsley O. PL I- 
Preache to the people . . Dnppe them in water -they know- 
ledgynge their otlence. 1633 Rot.kks Treat. .S'acram. 
•■.78 Hee should bee baptized, which word .signifieth . . to 
din or dop the body, or some pari of it, into the water. 

4. Attglinff. {trans. vn\A intr.^ = Dap v. i. 
ifcf T. Harkkk Art oPAMig/ing(t65;n) 7 Dop your Flit: 
bchmdc a Bush, which angling 1 iiave Imd good stxjrt at ; 
we tall it doping. 1653 Walton Angler iv. nS With these 
[flies] and a short line, as I showed to angle for arhiib— ^ou 
may da]) or dop. 

Ilence Do'pping vbl, sb. and fpL a. 

* 39 * > 1 * *597 Pi. Return Jr. Pnrnass. Prol. a 

I hat iloppiiig curtesie, Th.^t fawninge bowe. 1654 D- 
L Esikanck Chas. t. (1655* ot> Erecting of fixed altars, the 
dopunig and ctitiging towanls them. 

t sb.^ Obs. ff. prec. vb.] A curtsy, a dij). 
*.599 J<»ns«n Cynthia^ Rev. v. ii, I'he Venetian flop 
Ihiij. 1650 1 . Bavly llerba Parietis a8 Making many 
pretty doji.s, and curtchces. 1704 U'VtirMv Hell beyond H. 
j 94 Salutes the Punts with Bows and Hops. ^18x5 Fokuv 
j IW. JC. Anglin, Hop, a short <]iiick curtsey. 

■ Bop (dpp), sb.'^ [a. Dll. dop shell, husk, covei'.J 
j + 1 . The pupa-case or cocoon of an insect, rare. 
i 1700 LKUWKNMoKtit in P/ul. Trans. XX II. 640, I have 
I -seen some flics as soon .xs ever they came out of their Dop. 

2 . Diamondmttinq. A small co|)pcr cup with 
i a handle, into which a diamond is cemented, to 
be held while being cut or polished. 

' ,-‘. 7*4 CuoKkK, etc. Diet. Arts ttf Se. s.v. Dianiond-CHttiHg, 
OLTinonds, soldered into a hollow piece of nieial : the work- 
' men call them dops. iMa Standard 5 Scjit. 6/2 Tim 
polisher sets the diamond in a mass of solder held in a little 
i brass ciiji about an inch in duimoter, with a .string of stout 
I cemper wire for a handle. I'liis inslrumeiU is called a ‘ ilop ’. 
j Dop, obs. form of Deep. 

1 Dopchick, -en, obs. or dial, s:-- Dabchick. 

BopO (dfTup). [app. a. Du. doop dipping, sauce, 

' etc., f. doopen to dip.] 

j 1 . Any thick liquid or semi-fluid used as an 
article of food, or as a lubricant. U.S. 

[ x8 . . Sci. A mer. Supp. XX 1 1 . 9033 (Cent.) ‘ Dope ’, a prepa- 
f ration of pilch, tallow, and other ingredients, which, lieing 
j applied to the botloin ol the. stupes, enables the wearer to 


c 9SfiLituiisf John x. iDissunifle duriiard[.-/A’^- G^^^P’ 
xcalweard lontyned. c xooo /Ei.i kic Past. Ep. r 34 iii Th« irpc 
Laws 11 . 378 (Bosw.-'T.) Ostiarius is duruweard. 1-1x05 
Lay, 17672 He wende to |«iii burhjate. .and grattc hene 
fUiiyward. 1340 Ayenh. 121 be yef>e of dredc is he doicwanl 
to he greate hiej-tc. 1375 Bakhoi r Bruce iii. lot 'I'luir 
surname wc.s niakync-diosscr ; That is al so inekill to say 
her .As ‘the Durwarth sonnys’ perfay. ]8o5 Camokm 
Rem. {1637) J26 Dooreward. that is, Forter. 18x8-40 
J YTLEn Hist, Scot. (1879) 1 . 2.|8 The Cliainberlain, and the 
hoMiarius or doorward. 1867 Burton Hist. Sent. II. 213 
Nicholas de .Soulis, dc.scendcd of the marriage of Marjory, 
a natural daughter of Alexander 11 , to Alan the Durward. 

Doo'rward, -wards, adv. {adj\) [see -ward.] 
Towards the door. 

< 1400 477 And drow3e to Kitli-s dorw.ird lo herken 

and to list. 1838 D. Jkhholp Men of Cluir. i. (Hoppe), His 
landlord began to cast significant glances iloorwards. 

BoO'rway. 'I'he opening or passage which a 
door serves to close or o|>en ; the space in a wall 
occupied by a door aiul its ailjuncts ; a portal. 

X799 Southey Eng. RHog. vi, Sitting nt evening in that 
open door way. 1858 Lomok. M. Stauilish ix. S7 'J'hc 
briilcgroom went forth and .stood with tlic bride at the 
diwrway. 1874 1 »arker Hlustr. Goth. Anhit. 1. iii. 59 
The rich Dixirways form one of the most imiiortaut features 
of late Norman work. 

atlrih. xfi^\Iv.\\s\v.]s,Door-way-platte, t he .s|>ace between 
the door-way, properly so i:.Tlled, and the larger door-arcli- 
way within which it is plaoeil. It is often richly orna- 
mented with sculptured figures. 

BoO'r-yara. U..s. A yard or garden-patch 
about the door of a house. 

i8S4 Lowell Cambr. (Mass.) jo Yrs. A^o Fro.se Wk.s. 
1890 I. 59 Ihe flowers which decked his little door-yard, 
1878 Emerson in N. Amer. Ra\ CXXVl. 412 Wc send to 
England for .shrubs, which grow as well in our own door- 
yards and coW'pastures. 

Doosen, doozen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Doost, dooth, obs. f. dosit doth : see Do v. 
Doote, obs. form of Doi e. 

Booty, var. f. Dhoti, loin-cloth, 
t Dop, V. Obs. [ME. doppen t-OE. type *dop- 
pian, represented by freq. doppdtan to dip, immerse, 
baptize, and sbs. doppa^ dop-enid, Doppe ; f. weak 
grade of *deup-an ; see Dip v. and Depk v.] 

1 . ittir. To descend or sink suddenly into water 
or the like, to plump or * pop ’ down ; to dive. 

C1380 Wvci.iF Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 246 pci doppicn now to 
, *39 *T'<evisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxvi. (149.5)429 
Ihe (ote highte Merguliis and hath that name of ofte 
doppynge and plungyuge. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 


lichlly glide over the .snow softened by the rays of llie sii 

i 2 . An absorbent material u.sed lo hold n lubii- 
; cant ; the absorlxjnt element in a high explosive. 

1880 Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eug. VlYl. 417 Henuiles 
j powder, .contains a very large pio)wrtion of nilrulc of sud.T 
. the reitiaiiKU r of the dope 1)ctng incombustible carlxmatu 
, of nuTgiiesia, x88i Ravsmvu Mining Gloss, ^.v. E.rplosives, 
Giantptrivtler, a mixture of nitroglycerin with a diy iml- 
verized mineral or vegetable .ibsoiTicni or dope. 

Dople, Doplyt, obs. forms of Dot;Bi,E, -et. 
tDoppe. Obs. [OK. doppa in dufcdoppa\ 
see Dtvedap, and Dop v ] A bird that dops or 
dive.s ; a dabchick. 

I 13. . A'. A lis. 5776 Ily plumlen doune, as an doppe, In the 
water, at on scoppe. 

tBo’pper^. Obs. Also 5 dooper, dowpar. 
[f, Dop V. + -Eu *.] One who or that which ‘ dops 
1 . A diving-bird, a didapper. 


2 . A fishing-rod used in * dopping ’ or dap]>ing. 

1688 R. Woi.iSK Armoury III. 103/1 A Dopper iik a strong 
long Rod very titc. 

Bopper - (dp jioj). Also y dopor. [ad. Du. 
dipper, baptist, i. doopen erroneously 

shortened after Dop w.] A (Dutch) Baptist or 
Anabaptist ; Dipper 2. 

B. JoNSON News fr. New lYortd Wks. (Kildg.) 
615/2 A World of Poppers ! 16x5 — Staple ofN. in. ii. 'l’bi.s 
IS a Doper, a slie Anaixtptist ! x88i Daily N'lvs 21 Jan. s/.s 
Paul Kruger. , Belonging lo the sect of the Dopptrs. 

Bopping ; see under Dop v. 

Bopplorito (dF'pl.7r9it). Min. [Named 1S.19, 
f. surname of a German physicist : see*iTE.] 

‘ A hydrocarbon found in certain peal beds, amor- 
phous and jelly-like when fresh, and elastic when 
dried, looking like black pitch’ (Dana il/rW. (1854) 
474 b 

, 1863-71 Wattn D/r/. 11.345 Doppterite . .Qcjoxxxiwg, 

in l^ers in the peat near Aus.see in Styria. 

t Bo*ppy. Obs. [ad. It. doppia a double, ‘ .ilso a 
double dndeet of gold ’ (Florio ).] A former gold 
coin of Italy, worth, in different states, from 1 1 j. 41/. 
to 2 r J. ; a pistole. 

1691 Lotul. Gas. No. sjsi/ji Shuiild pay them i4<:io Dci|»- 
pics at two (erins. 169a Ibid. No. 2730/1. I1858 .Si.mmunu,-. 
Diet. Trade. Doppia, another name fur the pistole.] 

fBopt, aphctic f. ArKiiT v. Ohs. 

1631 H. Chetile Trag. Hnjfman (N.), iihould hcc l>t:e 
dupted, f would dopt him, and herrile him. 


DOB. 

Bor, dorr (d^u), sb.^ Also 4-7 dorm, 5-8 
doro, 7 doar. [(JE. dora \ of unknown origin.] 
An insect that (lies with a loud humming noise. 

1 1 . Applied to species of bees or flies ; iaXs>o dor- 
bee, dor-Jly. spec, a. A humble-bee or bumble- 
bee. b. A drone ke. C. A hornet, A 

drone, a lazy idler. Obs. 

rtycm Epinal Gloss. \nj Attiens, dorn. ciooo Sax. 
Leecha. II. 28 Dot an IiiiiiIt; ami tici.i^iies i^callan. Ibid., 
Pa ahsan gcMicngc wi» dorena luiiiix. 1 1050 Cleopatra 
Glosses in Wr.-Wiilrkcr 35, Adtiuts, fcldbco, dora. 
‘^* 3 ^ Arth. tV Meri. 6428 So durvcn don and lUvNchu 
fleiglieii. 14. . l.af. 4 - Eng. I W. in Wr..Wiilr.ker 576 Crabo. 
a dorc. r 1510 B.iui lay .llirr. G,/. .Hauners (1570) C v. If 
there conic a hornet, a dor, or greater flye, They brc.3kc 
the light wajiks. 1551 Roiunson More’s Ulop. (Arb.) 38 
(icnllemen Yihich can not be roiiicnt lo line idle them- 
sclfes, lyke dories. 1574 H v.i. Ord. Jkes xiii, If the Done 
i.>e over many in the hive . . do on this maner, a 16x3 
Angling 11. x.\\v. ill Arb. Gamer I. 173 
With brood 01 wasps, of hornirts, doai>, or bees. x6S3 
ITRyLTiAHT Rabelais 1. xvi, This fiiiirst w;is most iiorribly 
fertile and copious in dorflirs. 1658 Rowlanu MouJ'eis 
IJieat. Iks. 804 Hie Dors ah.o and Drones they kill. x68t 
CiiKriiAM Anglers I ade~in. iv. § 14(1689)43 Kvseinbling 
a young Doru or Hiiinhlc-bcu. 

2 . A flying colcoplerous insect or beetle ; also 
dor-beetle. dor-Jly. spec. a. 'The common bl.ack 
dnng-bectic or diiinbic-tlor \Gcotrupcs stereo- 
/‘rt;7«y), which flics after .sunset, b. The cockchafer 
or may-bug. c. 'I'hc rosc-bcctle. Also, vaguely, 
other species, chiefly of Inmellieorn ketlcs. 

ax^tfi Fysshyngc w. Angle (i88.d vb In June take th«.’ 
cickel N: the dorre also a red wornic. 159B Yon<, 
Diana 3119 'I'he clorc, a little LTeuliir(:,ho vile, and cotiiiiiuii, 
16x0 Makkiiam Earezo. Husb. 11. .wii. 11668) 76'nu-. nuv. m 
)>ruvL‘iitiun for lhi:.s(! l,)orcs or Mat k Clock.s. 1653 Walton 
Angler ii. 54 'I'he l>or or Beetle (which you may hiiil umU r 
a Cow Mini), t^ii Phil. 7 ran.<i. XXVlI. -147 'The iwM is a 
jiale given shining Dor. 170 'Tiiyi r AWr* on Milton 
(Jod.) A brownish kind of heedc puwdcred with a little 
white, coniifioiily known by the name of cockcliafl'er 01 
dorrllv. 1774 ( Joi.nsM. dVaf. Hist. (186?) II. iv. vi. 542 The 
Alay-liug, or dorr-beetle, as .some call it. 1835 Bkownini;; 
/’n;virfA«j; V, 144 'The .shining dorrs arc lui.sy. 1“ '* 

more Perlyeross 192 A liai, or an owl, or a big c 


, 144 'The .shining dorrs arc lui.sy. 189A Black- 
vss 192 A liat, or an owl, 01 a big dor-Luelle. 

t 3 . Applied to persoij.5. Obs. 

*599 B- JoNHON Cynthia's Rev. in. iii, Wlial sbould I care 
what evtiry dor <toth tiuzze 1 n crcdiilon.s cares Y 1645 M ii.i on 
Colast, (i 8.1,1) 5/7 Infested, .somtiincsal his face, with dorrs 
and horsflies. 1649 (). DsMt.i, Trinanh. The Author 8 
Nor. .to sloopc at tnc ihiekc-.sheird Dorrs of Obiection. 

4 . Comb., as dor-bee, dor-bootle (sec 1,2); dor- 
bug, a name ajqdictl in America to various beetles, 
es)). J achnosicrita fusca ; dor-fly (see i, 2) ; dor- 
hawk, the gofitsueker or night-jar; f dor-head, 
a stut>i(l or bliindeiing fellow Beetle • 4 {obs.). 

1849 Farkman { Oregon />. (1872) 43 'J'he “dor-bugs hiiinnied 
through the lent. 1851 Mswi inmm Biithednlc Roni. I.iv. 
55 Oiii (ire-light will draw- ^ir.Tgglcrs, just ns a candle draws 
dorbngs. **63 I’. W, TliGiUNsoN Out-door t^apers (18^4) 
271 'The Dytisens, dorinig of the water, biumiers cluiniiily 
against it. x668SirT. Bnowniv \Eks. (184B) III, 505 Have 
you vnaprimulgus.ot Morhawk ? 1766 Fknnan i /.oo'l. (17681 
il. 246 Tliu goat -sucker.. feeds on moths, gnat. s, and dorr.s 
or chaffers ; from whence T!harlton calls il the Doirhawk. 
1831 WoKiisw. * Galin is ihe fragrant air * 22 The busy 
doi-hawk chases the while moth With burring note. 1577 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 460 There is none so very 
a “dorrheoil as that hee vialerslandeth nut [etc. ] 

tDor, j//.“ Obs. Also dorre. [Goes with Don 7/. •; 
peril, from ON. ifrfr scoff, hi phr. dra^^a ddr at to 
make game of.] 

Scoff, mockery, ‘making game * chiefly in phratM.; 
/b ^vc (.any one) the dor: lo malic game of, 
mock, subject to ridicule ; so lo put the dor upon, 
to receive or endure the dor, t;lc. (l‘’iom quot. 
1352, perh. originally a term at cards.) 

155X IIui-oet, Done at cardc.s. 1570 \.v.\i\h Man ip. 
170/24 A Dorre, lil.Tiike, argutia. 1599 B. Jo.s.so.n I 'ynthia's 
Rex', V. ii. Which fehunge of f.ulnur) if yoin .TMtagonisl. . 
.shall igiiurnntly l»c wiihout, anil yoiir.^df can produce, you 
give him ihc dor. j.See I In: w hole icisvag'-.l x6it Si»Ki!;i) 
/list. Gt. Brit, ix.viii. S ij TIil d.urr, which.. ITiibert, did 
jnil vpoii King John and hi.s lale di signe. a 1616 Bi.aum. 

I't Fi.. LiK'er's J-'rogr. 1. i, 1 W'oidd not receive the dor. 
a 16x5 Fi.i.n iiKU I.ox'e's /'ilgr. iii. ii, What dor unto a dual.. 
ing maid lhi-» was, What a b.isc bn-aking ofl'f a 16x5 

... r,, i i this, 


ll’oinan /’/I'.Mri/ iii. iii, I will ncvei bear 
ie I 
lak< 


this dor. >*33 Ki kii.iii K I'lfijfie isl, VII. xxy, 'There oft 
to rivals lends tin: geiiile Dor, I Kt lilt 


the hitter bob. 1641 Mii.to.n . 

Ii-mic the dorre iijuiii bini.self. a 1734 Nokiii 


Ill's, Never endure 
/II. xxy, 'There oft 
bis iiiisircss by - ■ 


//#'/. Smeet. 82 ( Hcl brings 
Z/ 7 'i.'.v 1,361 


'They all llioiighl he bad put the dor, as they s;iy, upon the 
i.hirf jn.slice. 1855 Kini.slkv IVeshv. Hot xxxi, lie has 

i .L.. I 11T..I. \.K..:....I ,1.. J 


given the Lord High .Xdniiral the dor. 

t Dor, diA Ohs. rare-"\ [perh. 


ON. ddri 


fool, buffoon; cf. jircc. and Dou v.^] A fool. 

>599 B- loN.so.v Cynthia's Rexi. v. i, 'riiis 
w/ijch. ..... 


rr- ... . . hi>* uigbl’s sport, 

Wfijch oiir court-dors .so heartily intend. 

tDor,*'.^ Ob.r. Aisodorro. [("ioes with Dor 
[ icrh. from ON. ddra to mock, make sjjort of. 

(•ifford’s conjecture that it is derived from Dor in rc- 
feri ni e to the desultory flight of the cock-chafer ‘ wliich ap- 
pears to moi k or play upon the passenger, by striking him 
on the face', appears unlikely. | 

1. trans. To make game of, make a fool of, 
mock, befool, confound. To dor the dotterel \ to 
cajole or hoax a simpleton : cf, DakE t^.- 5 . 

1570 LtMN.s Man ip. 170/34 To Dorre, argnere. 1577 

/C*"2 
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Ft;i.Kk Cm/uL Pur^. ^68 Thinkc not to tlorre vs with | 
Cypriatjs name. 1591 IfAKiNtiTOM OrL Fur. v. 39 (N.i 
What, Imp'tl you that with this I could be dor’d ? 1598 

B. JoNSoN Ex'. Man in Hum. iv. vi, Oh that villaiue dors 
me. itfi4 - Barth. Fair iv. i, Here he conies, whistle ; be 
this sport call'd Dorring the Dutlerel. x6^i ‘Smbctvmnui's' 
.hmv. § 10 But this i.s hut a MW, wherewith the 

Bishop would Dorre bis Reader. 1675 Cotton Poet. IVks. 
(1765) 177 No more thou now shale dorre me. 

2. inir. 'Po make sport, mock. 

165$ tr. Scuderi's ArtaMenrs vii. 11. IV. 96 There was not 
one of them which dorred at the diOTiculty of the cntcrpri/c. 

t Bor, dorr, Obs. [Cf. Durrz;.] bans. 
Tcf make dim or dull (in colour) ; to deaden. 

1601 Hoi.lanu Piiny ix. xxxviii. I.,359 The lightnesse or 
>iidncs>e of the one [colour] doth ((iiickcn and raise, or cIm 
dorr and I.Tkc downe the colour of the other. 1603 — 
Piutarch'x At or. 150 By a g<xxl incdly of them both to 
d.'trken and dor the worst by laying the better to. 

Bor, obs. form of Daue v.\ Deek. 

II Borado (dora*de). [a. Sp. dorado gilded = F. 
dorit It. dorato L. deaurdtus, pa. p[ilc. of dcait- 
rare to gild, f, de- + aitrum gold : sec Doky.] 

1 . A fish {Coryphtrna hippuris^ celebrated for it>i 
splendid colouring ;ind ibe velocity of its move- 
ments ; also calletl dolphin : .see Dor.riiiN i. 

i6<h K. CruMsroNt: ir. D'- lcostn's Hist. B ‘. /W/Vr (18K1.) ! 
164 They are pur-^iied by tin: Dor.idos, and to escape ibvin 1 
they irtil of the sea. 16x6 Cait. Smiiu Aciiit. 

Scitnu'u 5 Kish-hwkes, for I’orgos, lionclos, or ftorados. , 
1796 .S i kiiman Sm ina/ti 1. j. 9 Dol^thins or dor.Tdos, which ! 
[•rautiful fish seem to take peculiar delight in spurting 
around the vessels. i8sa Til. Ross Ilumholdt's Trav. 

1. iii. 132. 

2 . A .South Anuric.m river fish : see cjuot. 

187* Cwit. IPorJs ;.!o In the deeper waters of the ITrugu.-iy 
are numlx:rs of the ilor.idu, or iSontli AiiU‘ri(;.Tn sahiiuti . . a 
very handsome fish, of a bright golden colour. 

3 . A souliiern cotislellation. also called Xiphias 
or the Sword-fish. 

1819 ill Pantotogin. 18x3 Ch.uui Tycha. Dict.^ Durado, a 
southern ronstcllatioii not visible in uur lalilmle. 1868 
I.OCKVKR EUm. Astroti. I.vxxiv. a. 

t4. a. A rich man. (>h. b. Sec Et. Doii.viio. 

Sir Bkownb Fidig. Med. 11. 8 1 A troop of these j 
ignorant Horadnes. x86o K. UwiOKii tr. f.c Hiaucs Trnr. j 
370 He fouiul not the souglil for Dorado, u golden Prince 1 
indeed. j 

Bor«bee, -beetle: sec Dor sb.^ I 

t Borbal. Obs. 1 . The English form of Dorbel- | 
/mj, i.e. Nicholas de Orlxtllis (died 1455), a professor 
of Scholastic Philosophy at Poitiers, and a vehe- ! 
ment supporter of Duns Scotiis. Hence, A scho- ! 
lastical pedant, a dull-witted person, dolt; cf. dunt c. j 
(1S33 Fkith a htu*. More (1820) 4 1 2 Duns, Dorbell, Durand, ! 
and such draffe.] O. Harvkv PierePx .Suffer. 158 

Then .T.*ue . . and fiKiIe .and dolr and idiot, and Diinsc and 
Dorbell and dudiiroul . . and all the ruhty-dnsty jeste:* in a 
country. 1393 Nashk 4 Lett. Cott/ut. 25 Howe Dorbell 
comes to i^e Doclour none a^ks. t6at Br. Mountaou 
Diutribx iii. 305 The dul.iges of those Talmudicall Dor- 
bcls. 

2 . Sc. ‘Anything that has an unseemly appearanec,’ 

So Do'rbelish a., stupid, awkward, clumsy; 
also 'Atoncc’ivds.') t Dorbe'Uical a., tDo'xbel- 
liem, t Do'rbeUiet. 

XS9X Nashk P. Penilesse Eij, Thy sheepn.h discourse., 
was so vglye, dorbcUi(:.Tll and lumpish. 1593 ( hrist\x T. 

a, Wil you then hope to beale them [.Atheists] down 
with fusty brown-bread dorliellistnc '/ 1399 — Lcntm Stuffe 
Ep. Dcd., Oldc lohaiinrs dc Indagines and his «piirc of 
dorbellisUi. 1803 H. CinvssK Vertues Contumt. (1878) t>i7 
They fli;K:ke to it as crowes to a dead caikassc . . b.* thi y 
tieuer so ribatild, fillhie, or dorbclliudl. 1847 78 Halli 
WELL., DorMisht very clumsy. IJm. 

Bor-bug: see Dor sb.^ 4. 

Boro, obs. form of DauK. 
t Borcake. Obs. A kind of cracknel. 

14 . . iVomiua/e in Wr.AVidcker 740/$ [De Panibus) Hec | 
i oli rida, a dorcak e. | 

BoroaS (dp*jkds). Name of a woman mentioned i 
in Acts ix. 36 ; hence, Dorcas Society, a ladies’ as-so- 
ciation in a church for the purpose of mciking and ; 
providing clothes for the poor. So Dorcas basket, ! 
a basket of needlework for charitable purposes. | 
1847 78 Halliweli-, benevolent .societies which J 

furnish poor with clothing gratuitously or .Tt a cheap rale, j 
1857 FHanor Ciare'i yrni. in Honsen. IPords XVI, kkj, I 
hope she will not bring a Dorcas basket to sew at. 1880 
Miss Br addon yust as I am xliv, Lime worked fur her 
Dorcas society. 

t Borce, dorke. Obs. rare. Adapted forms of 
dorcast (.ir, SopguT deer, gazelle. 

x66i Lovkll Hist, elnim. 4- AHn. 107 The curd of the 
Dorke i.s of the .s.'unc virtue as that of a Hare. 167a N. Cox 
Cent/. Kecreat. 1. (1677J ^,5 We have distinct Age-s for these 
Itorces. 

Borce, Boroer, obs. forms of Dob.se, Do88BB •. 
Borche, Sc. var. dmrgh, obs. f. Dwarf. 

Borduin, var. of Diuiiu.m. 

+ l^ve, V. Obs. Citpkeyy. [a. F. dore-y (i 2th c. 
in Littre) lo gild L. deaurdye, f. dt’-vaumm 
gold ; sec Kndohb.] tyans. I'o glaze with .saffron, 
yolk of egg, tic. ; - ICNnoiiy:. 

c 14x0 Liber (.''X tfruw 51 pen cnloure py cajMn with 
sarroune, dore With a fedcr. c 1430 Txvo Cookery bks. 38 
D^e hem with sum grene ping, freely or yoikvs of'Eyroun. 

Dore, obs. f. Daue ».i, Door, Dob, Dower j^.- 


Boree, dopey, var. of Doky. 

Bor-ily, dorhawk : sec Dor j/i.f 
IlDoria, dorea fdo^-ria}. [Hindi (loriya 
.-tnixsl (stuff), f. 4 oy thread, line, streak, stripe.] 
A kind of striped Indian muslin. 

1696 J. V. M U'rchant's lyaredto. 14 A sort of strip'd 
Muslings. .called Dor>?as, it being a Musling that U .t yard 
half c}uurter broad, and the broadest sorts of .siripc.s of any 
Mu.siing,and usually the courscst and ciieapcst of any sort. 

Loud. (itts. Na 4284/3, 9 Chests or Bales of fine 
IiorcA.s, etc. X7XX King Brit. Merck, 1 . 223 From .1 Lung 
Cluth or Bast lo.T Mulmul or Dorca. x8s8 Simmon DM Diet. 
Trade^ Dooriahs^ a cotton fabric matic in India. x886 
Caial. Col. Sf Jnd. EAhib. 16 (Slanf.) Striped muslin.s, or 
doria-s, are made at Dacca, Gwalior, Nagpur. 

Dorian (t!o'»Tian), a. (sb.) [f. L. Dbri-iis ,a. 
Hr. A wpi or of Doris) +-AN.] Of Doris or Doria, 
a flivisioii of ancient Greece. Doyian mode, in 
Musie, one of the ancient Grecian motle.s charac- 
lerized by simplicity .and solemnity ; also, the first 
of the ‘ authentic * ecclesiastical modes. 

1603 Holeand PluiatdCs Mvr. 1021 (k.) Flato .. clio.se 
the iToriaii, as that which i.s mo^t beseeming valiant, sober, 
and tcmpcTiiic men. 1667 Milton P. L. i. .s5« 1 l«;y move 
lu ^icrfcct Phalanx to tlic Dorian mood Of Flutes and soli 
Recorders. 1774 JJl’knkv Hist. Alus. 1 17891 I. Hi. 53. 1841 
\V. Si’ALDiNf; Itntyik H. tsl. J. jug No Roman structures ro.si: 
to I'ontrasl with the severe simpricity of the Durian shiincs, 
1846 Kkiiliv Lyra Ittnoc. x. ix. 338 Some hc.Trt>thrilliiig 
chime, Suiiie Dorian moveiiicnt. x^ M.At:FAkUEN Harniony 

1. II The Dorian is the first mutle of the Ambrosian 
category. 1^5 Jowetf iVato (ed. 2) I. 74 His action.s, in 
the true I.lorinn mode, corres|)und to his words. 

B. sb. A native or inliabit.ant of Doris; a member 
of one of the four great divisions of the ancient 
I lellenes or ( Irecks. 

x66x SiiLLiNiiEL. Or/g-. Sacr. in. iv. § 14 The Dorians in- 
h.'ibiting probably where must of the Pelasgi had been. 
1837 Penny Cyii. IX. 89/2 ’I'hc migration of the Duriiins to 
ilie Peluponuesc. .is expressly stated to have occurred 80 
years after tlic 'I'rojan war, i. e. in 1104 u.c. 

Dorio (dp-iik), a. and sb. [ad. L. /VriV-K.r, a. 
Gr. Aai/HKuv ricrtainiiig lo Doris : cf. prcc.] 

A. adj. 1 . Dorian ; of or pertaining to the 
Dorians. 

Si'ENSEu Visions 0/ Pn'Uoy ii. in Theat. World lings. 
Fashiond were they all in Durike wise. 1678 Cudwokih 
Intell. Syst, 296 Historiographem declare that Orpheus., 
wrote in the Dorick iH.tIccI. 1807 Roiunso.n A rc/tyol. (ir.rca 
V. .xxiii. .S34 The Phrygian mode wn.H religions ; tlie 
Lydian, plaintive ; the Doric, martial. 

b. Of a dialect, etc. : Jlroad, not refined; rustic. 
X 0 XX Bukton yinat. Md. Dcmocr. to Rdr. (1676) 5/2 1 ’hosc 
other faults of barbarism, Dorick dialect, extemporaiicaii 
style, tautolurjies. 1637 Mii.ion Lycidas 189 With eager j 
thought Wtirbling his Doric lay. 1835 J. F. F. in 7 *. Wilson's \ 
Nad. A nibr. I1868I I. Pref. 17 'I’hcrc was a homely licar tinc.ss ] 
of iiuuMier about Hogg and a Doi i<: simplicity in his address. . 
1889 .■It/ien.euM v. Knir. 281/3 All lliis was said .. in the : 
Doric dialect of the I «Tkc District. ^ j 

2 . Aych. The name of one of the three Grecian ! 

orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is ! 
the oldest, strongest, and simplest. | 

SmiTK Archil. Eivb, Tuscuna, Dorica, loiiic.T, 
Coriuthia, and Comiiosita, increa.se their heightes by Dia- j 
meters.] .Seldkn Titles Hott. Dcd. Aija, Arcbitcc- • 

ture of oldc TV.inplcs . . w.is cither I)urique, jonique, or j 
Corinthian uccurdiiig to the Deity's scueiall nature. 1667 1 
Milton P. L. i. 714 Doric pillars overlaid Wii]» Gulden j 
Architrave. 18x3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 491 The ! 
style of this structure is. .the Giccian Doric. ! 

B. 1 . a. The Doric dialect of ancient Greek, 1 

b. A ‘ broad * or rustic dialect of English, as that ' 
of the North of Englantl, Scotch, etc. ' 

1837 Pmuy Cy<l. IX. y*-*.';; The choruses an lb« Attic 1 
plays are written in a kind of Doric. 1870 Ra.msay Fern in. 

V, 127 * My Lord commenced John, in his purest Dutic. . 

' 1 wad bae thuebt naclhing o’t 187X C. Gibbon For the 
Ning^ iii, The good doctor di upped into the broadest l.)uiii . 

2 . T'lie Dtiric onlcr of architecture. 
x8xa J. S.mhii Panorama Fc. \ Art I. tyn, 1838 J. J.. 
SiF.riiKNS ’t'rax\ Greet e, etc. i8/i A small but beautiful 
spoi.imeti of the pure Doric. 

1 1 cnee t Do'rical a., Doric : Dorioinn (-siz'm , 
a Doric form of exprcs.sioii. 

IMS R« D. Hypnerotomaehia 4, I heard a doricall songe. 
i6j^ B ovi.k Bentlty's Phal, ted. 2.I 43 TIuue is nut the least 
shadow of Doricisin. 1699 Bknti.ky /’M/. 472 Saltiiusiiii) is 
]>lea.s'd to prefer that Rcaditig, as a Duiicisin. 

Borisin (dO'*'ri//in). [a<i. Gr. Aaopitsfi-os speak- 
ing fiorie, f. Aaifu^eiv: see Dorize.] 

1 . The Dorian character of language, manners, etc. 
xSyo A. \V. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece (1873) I. 11. i. 

219 x0 counteract the onc-.sided and inllcxibic Dorlsni, and 
to itilroduce the beneficent germs of universal Hellenic 
culture into .Sparta. 

2 . A Doric form of expression ; a Doricism. 

1698 Bovi.k Bentley's Phal. (ed. 2) But let us he.nr a 

Set Olid Apology that may be made for the Dorisni of Dr 
Beiiiiey. x8w H. W. .Smyth in Amer. yrnl. PhiloL T)cc. 
427 'I'hosc Dorisms which appear in the Baxilian dialect, 
t Boiith. Obs. [related in some way to Door.] 
C13X0 Mem. F/pou (Surtect) 111 . 204 Tremyng porythe.s 
& lokes. /bid. 2oC Item for j par of gemmers [ningu.s] to 
the sayd dorith, itd. 

Boviie (do4*roiz), v. [ad. Gr. 801/11 (cim lo imi- 
tate the Dorians, f. Acjpis Doris : see Dorian.] 

1 . intr. To imitate Doric nmniicrs, etc.; lo speak 
or write in Doric. 

1678 CuiJwoKTii /nieli. .Syst. 296 iu the Writings of such 


I os did not Dorize. eiy^ S. Pahh Wks, (1828) VII. 415, 
I think with the lady in Theocritus, that the Dorians have 
.T right lo Dori/e. 

2 . trans. To render Doric in manners, etc. 

X846 Grotk Greece ii. viii. II. 608 loniaiis, but coiiipietcly 
dorised through their long subjection to Argos. xSyx Sv- 
MONDS (irk. Pods V, 136 'lliebes. .Dorized by the Sputaiis. 

I Dork, obs. form of Dark, Dirk. 

Borke : see Douck. 

; Dorking (dp jkig), a. shA [f. Doykingf, in 
Surrey.] Name of a breed of poultry characterized 
by a long .square form, and possessing five toes. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII 1 . 476 'a The characteristic** of the 
, pure Dorking arc, ilnat it is white-fealhered, .short-legged, 
; and an excellent layer. 1877 Mk.s. Fokrestek Mi&non 1. 59 
I 'I'hera are only the Dorkings now, and they are uTl laying. 

• Dorlach (d/7 jlax). Also 6 -9 dorlooh, 7 
j darloch. [Gael, dorlach handful, bundle, large 
' quantity, quiver.] 

1 1 . A (|uiver. Obs. 

1574 .Sc. Acts yas. VI. tjam.) And in the hie!andi.s, haber 
sclioiii.**, stcilbonnettis, hektonis, swerdU. hows and dui- 
lochis, or culucritigi.s. x6as-49 .SV. Chas. /, (1814) V. 
337 < Jam.) Bodin in hostuill manner with liaghutis. .bowes, 
durlachub, and wthcr iijv.xsivc waponcs. 1676 W. Row 
Coutn, Blair' K Autobiog. xi. (1848) 398 'llie Highluiidei'.s 
emptying their doriachs among them. 

2 . ‘A bundle, aj)parently that kind of truss, 
foiTiicily worn by our Highland troojis, instead of 
a knapsack^ (Jaid-) ; hence, a valise, portmanteau. 

a x66x K. Bajli.ik Lett. (1775) I. 175 (Jam.) These supple 
fellows [the Highlanders] with their plaids, targes and 
dorhichs. 1814 .Scon It'azf. xlii, There’s Vich Lm viihr has 
packed his dori.'ich. Ibid, xliv, His leather dorluch wi* the 
lock on her w.ts come frac Douiie. 

+ Do*rlot. Obs. rare. Also 4 dorilot. [a. OP'. 
dordot, dorlot knot of hair on the forehead, ‘a 
iewell or prettie trinket . . . wherewith a woman 
.sets uut licr .'ippiiicll, or decks hersclte * (Cotgr.).] 

‘ The hea(l-dfes.H of network, sometimes enriched 
vvilli jewels, worn in the middle ages by ladies.’ 
P'airholt Costume (i860) 437. 

X340 Ayenb, 177 pet hi habbe u.Tyr dorilot. X394 Test. 
Ebor. 1 . iq6, j kyngll, j dorlot, j .*u inari. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. J27/2 Dorlutt, tnea. caliendrum. 

t Donil(0. Obs. rare. [f. stem of L. dorm-ire 
or P'. dorm ir to sleep: cf. Dormant.] Sleep, 
slumber, a doze, /n dorme : dormant. 

X3XX NoHinfltatn Fee. 111 . 339 [.citing it [a .sum of 
money} lyg in domic, to the gret hurtc of the towiie. 
1637 Sanderson Sertn. (ifiSi) II. 70 Not u calm boft sleep 
like that which our (iod j'ivcth his beloved ones ; but as the 
Slumbering I )onus of .t sick man ; .short and. .ialerruplcd. 
.So Donii V.., north, dial,, to doze, 
ill Dialect Glossaries of IluddcrslUdd, .ShefTield, etc, 

f Bo'nnan. Obs. [var. ort4?ma«t/, Dormaet.J 

1 . Douma.nt sb. 1, 

X374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (iBSfi) I. 238 B.Tlkcs 
sun)nicr.s siue doriuaimcs giyslcs ct cliam stiircs. X579 
ibid. 311 One donnan xxviij fuute longe .\ij viich .square. 
.» 59 « Vestry Bks. i Surtees) 374 For puliingc in of the donnan 
ill the steupic loft, -vijf/. 1637 God’.\' Plea 221 This 

it. but the misery of sloncwiirk, of Arche.s, Dormans, RooL. 

2 . a. DoHMEii z. b. (More fully </d/'///a//-///er^ 
^ DokmkiiY//^. 

1703 [see Dormer 2, 4k 

Bonuaiicy (dpMnutnsi). [f. next, or 0 P\ dor- 
mam e \ see -A NOV.] Dormant condition : cf. next. 

1789 N. Forster in Parr's Wks. (1838) VII. 464 1 'hc 
dormancy of any such prerogative. iBox Phi/. Trans. 
XCV. 18 T)uring ihis^ dorinani y, the animal may be frozen, 
without the desirucliiiii of the nui.scular ii 1 italnlity. x8a5 
Cwvo'U Falkland -jy Her only esc.'iffc from misery had btieii 
in the dormain y of feeling. 1843 Florist's Jrnt. 158 The 
licriod of dormancy or rest Nhoiild be brought on grudunlly. 

Bonuant (dpMmdnt), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
•and, 3-7 -ond, -ound. [a. OF. dormant (uth c. 
in Ilatz.-Darm,), pr. nple. of dormiri^V,. dormire 
to sleep.] A. adj. 

1 . Sleeping, lying asleep or as asleep ; hence, fig. 
intellectually asleep ; with the faculties not awake ; 
inactive as in sleep. 

16x3 CtKKERAM, Dormant, sleeping, x^ G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adx\ Learn. IVef. 16 If we have bin too credulous, 
or loo dormant. x68x Grew Ahtsieum (J.i, His prey, for 
which hu lies, as it were, dormant, till it swims within his 
reach. 17x6 Ad\'. ('apt. F. Boyle 285 'i’hat he only lay dor- 
ni.Tiit to medit.'ili: some Mischief to me. X83B Hawthorne. 
P'r. 4 It. yrnls. 1 . 132 Sonic Roinaiis were lying doriuaiil 
in the sun, X869 Farrar Fam. Speech iii. fi87j) 104 'I’lie 
hitherto dormant mein hers of the Aryan family, 
b. Of animals : With animation susixmded. 

X77X Forstkr in Phil. Trans. LXIL 378 It lies dormant 
the greater niu-t of the winter. 

C. Of plants ; With develojmient suspended. 

X863 Bi bkki.ky Brit. Mosses ii. 5 Iu dry wculher they 
I Mo.ssesJ are often completely dormant, xm Vinks 
Bot. 640 'I'he nuiiicrons dormant buds of wot^y plants may 
long remain buried and yet retain llwir vitality. 1883 Syd. 
.Sac. Lex., Dormant bud, a bud which remains, it m.ay be 
for years, undeveIo|ied on a plant stem. 

d. Jlhr. Represented in a sleeping or recumbent 
attitude ; with the heatl resting on the paws. 

t'xsoo .Sc. Poem Herjaldry zys in Q. Eli^. Aiad, etc. p8 
XV tnaoeris of lionys in armys. .the viij dormand. 1846 Sir 
* 1 '. Browns Pseud, £p. v. x. 248 Vet were it not probably 
a Lyon Rampant .. but rather couchaiit or dormant. 1766 
Emtick Lonam IV. 8x At his fool a cupiU durmaut. xBSz 
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R. R. Maddbn Shritm i^Se^nUhni II. 37, 1 would rather 
call the ancient figures dormant. 

2. In a state of rest or inactivity ; quiescent ; not 
ill motioiii action^ or operation ; *■ slumbering in 
abeyance. 

itfoi Holland Hiny 1 1 . 507 lliis riuer runneth but slowly, 
and scemeth a dead or dormant water. 1630 Earl of 
Barrymork in Lnmore Papers Scr. 11. (1888) iV. ^ Your 
lordshtpps directions. . mu-st lye dormant by me. itoSSwift 
Abolit. Chr. WIcs. 1755 II. 1. 85 What if iliere be an old 
dormant statute or two agatust him, arc they not now 
obsolete to a degree T 1731 — PuiUncy Ibid. IV. 1. 166 
Thy doriiiaiit ducal patent. 1766 Fordvck Serm. Vng. 

(1767) I. vi. a^ It is possible for original talents to 
He dormant. 179a Ciupman Amer^ Law Rep, (1II71) ai 
PlaintifTs who have since revived a dormant claim. ^ x8o6 
(raxeiieer Scot. (cd. a) ^go Newark . . formerly gave title of 
Karon to the family of Leslie, now dormant. X878 Hoxlkv 
Physioffr. 203 Many volcanoes, .arc merely dormant. 

b. Dormant commission^ credit^ 'ivarrant^ xvrit- 

ingf etc., one drawn out in bhaiik to be filled up > 
with a name or particulars, when required to be ; 
used; dormant partner^ a Sleeping* partner, wlio = 
takes no part in the working of a concern. \ 

1551 Itouseh. .‘I re. Elh. in Camden Misc. 34 Paid.. unto j 
.lames Kusscjl, by warrante donnaunle . . xx. x. rx6x4 ! 
CoKNWAi.i.i.s ill Glitch Coll, Cur. 1 . 148 The warrant ! 
dormant, which all I.eiger Ambassadors have, to propound j 
and discourse of all things, which they think m.ay tend to ! 
the cncrciLsiiig of .imity. x66a Makvkll Corr. xxxv. 
Wks. 1872-s ll. 80 Th.it you would .send us up a dor- 
m.ant credit for an hundred pound. x6y9<-B8 Seer. Serr^. 1 
Money Chas. (Camden) 101 For charge of passing a j 

dormant privy scale, i2*‘ 8*, and of dormant I’res patents, 
jo>i 2« 2<», 17x4 Swift Pres. St. AP^airs Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 
221 A power was given of chusing dormant viceroys. 17x6 I 
AiiuisoN Freeholder 36 (Se.'igcr) He likewise signed a j 
dormant commission for another to be hi.s high admiral. | 
1845 Stefiicn Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 102 Partners | 
thus unknown to the public are said to he dotmant. 

c. Mechanics, 

DormanLbolt^ ‘a concealed bolt working in a mortise in \ 
a door, and usually operated by a key; sometimes by | 
turning a knob ‘ ; doymanHock, * a lock having a Ixilt that 
will not close of itself (Knight Diet. Mtch,), 

3 . Fixed, stationary. Dormant tree ^ 11 . i. 

c Promp. Parv. wiJi Uormawnte tre. ./rn/vs. 1703 
T, N. City ft C. Purchaser 128 Dortuant tree. In Archi- ■ 
lecture is a great Beam lying cross a House, otherwise call'd i 
a .Summer. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 238 The dormant j 
wedge or that with the point upward, being held in the | 
hand, while the drift wedge or that with Us point down* | 
ward, was driven with a hummer. X798 Term Kt-p. VII. 1 
5yy To the sleepers or dormant limbers they affixed railways 1 
or wfiggon ways. 1878 G wilt A rckit. G loss., Dormantdree 
or Summer. 1 

b. Dormant tablet a table fixed to the floor, | 
or forming a fixed piece of furniture, arck, \ 

c 1386 CiiAL'CETi Prol. 353 His tabic dormant in his halle i 
aiway .Stood redy couered al the longc day. 1430 Lyiki. 
Chrtm. 'Troy ii. xi. Eke in the ball . . On eche party e w’as a I 
dormauiit table. ^ [1448 Jui'. T, Morton in Text. t.bor. III. 
108 Dc ij inensis vnculis dornioundcs.] x6xo B. Jonson . 
A Ich, V. V, Were not the pounds told out . . vpon the tiible ' 
dormant. 17^ Bi.ackstone Comm. II. .v.<yiii. 42S Whatever | 
is strongly amxed to the freehold or inheritance, .xs m;irblc j 
chimney-pieces, pump, old fixed or dormant tables, benches, ! 
and the like. 1851 Tciinkk Dorn. Archit. I. ii. 5.^ 

/ig, tix63i Naunton Pragm. Reg (Arb.) 24 .Slie held a j 
dormant Tabic in her own Princely or cast. 

i■4. Causing or producing sleep. Obs. rare. 

tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 66 The effects of Dormant i 
and Narcotique remedies. | 

5 . Dormant windowt s^bo dormant’!^ Doumer 2. 
165s Cleveland .Senses’ Pest, ii. Old Dormant Windows 
must confess Her Bcams.^ 2737 -5X Chamueks CycL, Oor^ ; 
mer or Dortuantt in architecture, denotes a window made j 
in the roof of an house. 1804 Ami. Reg. 829 A dormant | 
must break out in the roof. 1833 J. F. Coutek Pioneer x, 1 
The dormant windows in the roof. 

B. sb, tl- A fixed horizontal be.m; a sleeper; a 
summer. More fully dormant tree (see A. 3). Obs. 

» 4 S 3 Pnston Lett. No. 185 I. 250 Sir Thomas Howes h.ith 
purveyed iiij. dormants fur the drawte chanier, and the 
mallhousc, and the browcrc. xs8a IPiits 4. Inv. N. C. | 
(Surtees i860) 46 In the hay bariie . . Certaine .saw'cn buulkcs, 
viz., ix dormond.s and j sile lo*. 1587 H.vkrisun England 
II. xii.(i877} I. 233 Summers (or dorm.'tnts', xdfta Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 201, a clasps of iron for fastning the great I 
dorniond in the church, 6 s. j 

fb. The part between the opening and the top ' 
of a doorway ; the tympanum. Obs. rare. 

* 7*3 Chamuers tr. Le ClerCs Treat. Archit. I. loa Co.'tch- I 
Gate.s..have a Dornuint (i. e. the upper uari of thu Gate j 
that does not open), which Dormant, where the Gate is , 
arch'd, commences from the Spring of the Arch. 

2 . •»= Doumek window ; see A. 5. 

8. A dish which remains on the table throughout 
a repast ; a centre-piece which is not removed. 

X844 J. Bkkgion Pract. Cook 23 (Stanf.) A centre ornament, 
whether it be a dormant, a plateau, .or a candelabra. 

Dormer (dp^mw). AUo 6 8 -ar. [ad. Ob’. 
dormeor, -ior, -or ( -= F. dortoir) :-L. dormitdrium 
sleeping-room, dormitory, f. dortnire to sleep.] 

1 . A Bleeping chamber, dormitory. Obs. Qxc.//ist. 
x6os Chapman All Footes iv. i. (R.\ Or to any shop. . 
chainber, dormer, and so forth, x666 Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) ll. 98 Watson liad done the great window of 
my dormer.. then till it burding my dormer. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Conq, (1876) II. x. 460 Ihe foreign discipline of 
the common refectory and the common dormer, 
t b. transf. A resting place ; a repository, 
c 1840 [Siitiu.BY] Capt, Underwit 11. ii. in Bullan 0 . PI. II. 
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342 The gold.. he put in his hocas |)oca.s, a little dormer 
under his right skirt. 

2 . A projecting vertical window in the sloping 
roof of a house. Also dormcr-iuindino. 

[Grig, the window of a dormitory or bcd-ioom.] 

X59a Greene Def. Conny-catch. (1839) 19 If there were :i 
dorniar built to it . . it would make the properest parlour in 
at the house. 1703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 129 Dorman. 
Dormer. In Architecture is a Window made in the Rtmf of 
:i House, it standing upon the Rafters. 1847 Loncf. Ev, i. 
i. 16 'I'hatchcd were the roofs, witli dormer-windows. 1871 
Miss Bkadixin Levels ii. 33 There were . . queer little 
dormers in the roof. 

t3. A beam; * Dormant .rA. i. Obs. 

Goad Dole/. EuemSoug n 'J’hc floarc. .falling, 
by the breaking asunder of a maine Soniinier or poriner. 
X7S8 j. Clubek Whmijield 71 in a parlour belonging to a 
farm-nou.se.. there was a remarkably l.irgc dormer of dies- 
nut. iix8s5 Fohbv Voc. E. Anglia^ Dormer^ a large 
l>cam. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.f as ilormer-roof\ -shaped^ 
‘Windmed^ adjs. Also, dormor-gablot, a small 
gable over a dormer-window ; dormer-tile, one 
used to form a junction lietween tlie tiling on the 
sides of a dormer-window and that on the roof. 

1703 T. N. City ft C. Pmxhascr ^ju Dermar- or Dorman- 
[tile]. .These Tyle.s consist of a plain Tyle, and a '1 riangular 
piece of a plain 'file standing up at right Angles to one side 
of the plain Tyle. 1785 Phii. Trans. I.V. 274 There is 
a lath and plaistcr wall. .supiKirting a kind of dormer roof. 
181X .Sel/ Instructor 141 Dormer tiles. 1859 D1CKLN.S T. 
Tiuo Cities 1. v, ‘fhe vrindow was dormer-shaped. 1884 
Harters Mag Mar. 529/2 The roofs arc..dormer- 
winuowed. x886 Willls & Clark Cambridge II. 737 The 
dormer-gablet. s. .were connected by a parapet. 

Hence Do'nuered a.^ having dormcis. 
x8.. Neio Princeton Rev. HI. 1x2 (Cent.) A high, solid, 
doriiiered roof. 

Ii DormeiUi# (dt^rnib'z). AlsoS-ouse. [Fr.; 
fcin, of dormeur sleeper, applied to articles con- 
venient for sleeping, 1. dortnir to sleep.] 
tl. A hood or nightcap. Obs, 

*734 Mk.s. Dklany Li/e .y Corr. (i8fii) I. 470, I have sent 
you. .a donneusc patron. X7S3 — Let. Mrs. Dewes in f.i/e 
(fir Corr, 260 She liad not yet been able to get her dor- 
mouse. 

2 . A travelling-carriage adapted for sleeping in. 

xSa* Vise. S. Ok Rkdci.ifhk in S. L, Poole Li/e (1888) I. 

357 Th*^ green carriages- a Donneusc and 

Britchka, which you .saw. .at Windsor. 1841 Lytton Nt, 4- 
Mom. (1B51) 216 A donneusc and four drove up to the inn 
door to change horses. 

3 . A kiiiu of couch or settee. 

i88s OuiuA Strathmore I. vt. 94 (Stanf.) He lay back in u 
dormeuse before the (ire. 

Dormice, plural of Doumokbe. 

Donuieni (d/ jmient), a. [ad. dormicnt'Cm, 
pr. pple. of dor mire to sleep.] Sleeping, donnanl. 

x^3 V Milton Soveraigne Salve 9 I'lie peoples power ever 
resident in the people though dormient till it be by Parlia- 
ment wakened, x68a I. M Arum Remark. Pnn ’id. 

3I), How it came to Ik: dormieiit in hU hands 1 know nut. 
1880 G. W. Holmes Pro/. preak/. 4 . i. (1883) 28 lt> there 
a De Sauty. .dormicnl in night-cap? 

t DoTmioUB, a. Obs. rare. [f. I., dormi-rc to 
sleej) + -OU.S.] Sleepy. 

x6s8 S. Holland ^0^(1719) 16 The Champion, .began to 
grow Dormious. 

t Doinuitary, a. anti sb. obs. [f. L. dor mil- 
ppl. stem of dhrmirc to sleep : see -arv.] 

A. adj. Causing sleep, dorniitive. 

x8oo Dhkker Raven's Aim. H, She.. put the dormilurie 
powder that the ould wife had giueii her into the bottle. 

B. sb. A sleep-producing medicine, a narcotic. 

*S 47 Boobdb Rrev. Health cxi. 52 If the pacient can nat 

slepc, make a Dormitory, a 185a Bkome City kVit lii. iv, 
Sure, Sir, you use :iomc Durmiturich. 

tDormita'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. dormXtd- 
iidn-enty n. of action f. dormitdre, freq. of dormire 
to sleep : cf. obs. F. dormitation.'] 

1 . Sleeping, falling asleep, drowsines.s. 

*583*7! Am*. Pakkkk Corr,-iKt2 By great considerations., 
of their vigilancy and our dorinitution. i66x O. Resr 
Origeu in Pheut^ (»7ifi) I. 65 So great a Forgetfulness 
.and Dormitation in .so acute and diligent a Writer. 

2 . Numbness ; loss of sensibility. 

1513 Trahkkon Vigo's Chirurg v. i7o.\U!ibbasnoinbretli 
vj oyi 


338 Doruiitive or Slcepifying, 1871 Tylor Pritn. Cult, 1. 
3^ Accounting for opium making people sleep by its 
pos.session of a dorniitive virtue. 

t2. Skeping through the winter. Obs. rare. 
X894 R. Buhthuoce Rtason 241 In Snakes, in Dormice. . 
and in other Dorinilive Cic-atuics. 

B. sb. A soporific medicine ; a narcotic. 




vj tlyscases of the teeth. ,«yne, curosion, congelation, Tr . ! 

dornmaiion, fylthyne., loo»c»e„;. (,586) a 


for cowslip wine, {nippy water and uTl dormitives. 

Dormitory vdp'jmitdri), sb, [ad. L. dormi- 
/ori-um sleeping- place, subst. use of neuter of 
dormilorins (see ne.\t\ Cf. obs. V. do/ miloire.J 

1. A sleeping-chamber ; .pcc. a room containing, 
a number of beds, or a gallery t^r building divided 
into cells or chambers each having a bed or beds in 
it, for the inmates of a monastery, school, or other 
institution. 

1485 Caxiun Chas. Ct. 33 The kyng chiulcs beyng in his 
doriiiytoryc . . licgati to say the p^tulier. 1578 T. N. tr. 

^ Con*/. IV. India 397 And lay aliugitlicr in one dunullorye 
as a flucke of shcc|te. 184a Fim lck Holy 4- Pro/. St. iii. 
vL 167^ Thorow-Iighls .tic best fur rooms of cnlcrt.Tinment, 
and windows on one side for dormiioric-.s. a ij8a Cowfkr 
y'ackdaw, A great frequenter of the chinch, Where bishop- 
like he fituU n perch, And dormitory 1B60 x Flo. 

NniM'iiNGAi.R A’///'.r//r/,'^ii. 11 Puhlic or private .schuuls, where 
a number of children ur young persons sice]) in the same 
durmitury. x868 Fuelman Horm. Com/. (>876) II. vii. 86 
The canons., were made, .to sleep in a cuinmoii durniitory. 

2. Jig: A resting pKace. 

X634 Sill ' 1 '. Hemuek r Ira?/. 108 His gray haircs might 
goe in peace to an elernnll Dormitory. M ilton Colast. 
wks. (1651) 350 IIcc presumes also to cite the Civil I.aiw, 
which, I perccav by his citing, never cuiiie within his 
dorinitury. x8ai( Culekiugk Aids RHl‘ 11848) 1 . i Trullui 
. .He bed-riddcii in the dormitory of the soul. 

f 8 . A resting-place for the dead; a ecincteiy, 
vault, grave. Obs, 

x 6 ^ Sin 'f. Hlkdeht 7 'rav. 126 Our Anibassadour . . died 
. . We obtained a Dormitory fur hi.s Body among the 
Armenian Christians. 1726 Avi.ii-f-E Parergon ivz. 177^ 
.\ DAiR A mer. fnd. 79 'Mie Choktali use the like iii the doriiii- 
lorits of their dead. iBox .Si. John Tvmwhitt in Colleges 
Ox/. 305 This is called *^ilie dormitory*, being the burml- 
{>lace of several deans and canons. 
t4. A song sung to lull to sleep; a lullaby. 
Obs. rare. 

1636 S. HuLLANi>/am(i7i9) 26 Soto sang tlii.<> Dormitory. 
6 . attrib.^vcidonnitory-doory -maid', dormitory- 
car {(■. S.),a sleeping-carriage on a railway. 

1577-87 UoLiNSiiKD DeAcr. IreT. iii. (R.). Vndcr .•marring 
the gules, and lieuriiig vd the dormitoriu duore. Ch. 
Times i Apr. Advi. 332 Wanted, .two Dormitory Maid.s. 
t Dormitory, It. Obs, [ad. 1.. dormltoriuSy 
f. pj)!. stem of dormire to slec)) : see -oRV.] I’end- 
ing to or causing sleep ; sleepy, drowsy, 

1631 R. H. Arraie,mn. Whole Creature xii. 8 **8 Of 
J'oppy, or Gfiitini, or such dormitory potions, 1707 Cientl. 
Mag. I. 467 The dormitory proceedings of the Aiiierican 
General. 

Dormond, -ound, obs. var. Dormant s6. 
Dormouse (dp'jmuus). [Origin obscure : the 
second element has been, at least since c 
treated as the word mouse, with pi. mice, though a 
pi. dormouscs is evidenced in i 6 «i 7 th c. ^ The first 
element lias .also from 16 th c. been associated with 
L. dormire, F. dormir to sleep, (as if dorm-mouse ; 
cf. 16 th c. Du. slaip-ratfe, slaep-muys) ; but it i.s 
not certain that this is the original composition. 

(Skeul suggests for the first element ON. r/HVWntimbed : 
cf. alitu dial. ^dorrct\ a sleciier, a lazy {lerson ' (Halliwcll). 
('I’hc F. dormeuse^ fetn. of doi menr .sleeper, .sometiincN 
suggested as the etymon, is not known before 17th c.).] 

1. A small rodent of a i.Tinily intermediate between 
llie squirrels and llie mice ; c.sp. the Uritisli species 
jyyo.x us avcllanariiis, noted for its hibcniatioii. 
Striped dormouAe : Pennant's name for the chipmuck, 
hackee, or ground-S'juirrel of Nortli Americii. 

c 1435 Voc. in Wr.-wideker 6.13 Hicglis, dormowsc. /bid. 
•jtyo Hie glis. Hie sore.c, a tlorniou.s. 15*3 Skfi.ton Carl. 
Laurel Dorminl in pace, like .a durmou.se. 1570 B. 
Gooi.k Pop. Ktngd. II. I1880) 19 And .stiiiu: the Dorniowscs 
thenibclvcs in sleeping to excell. 1580 (j. Hakvhy in»y/<r//- 
strs (Gro.sarl) 1. ,|u Siipperye Kies: Dormise. xtex 
Hou.auu Pliny i. 233 'Hie yong Dorinice arc exceedmi^iind 


time there chanccth^a certaine dormitation in the teeth, by 
holding cold things in the mouth. 

Domution (dpimi-Jon). [a. F. dor/nition 
(X5th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. L. dormitmpem, n. of 
action from dormire to sleep.] Sleeping ; falling 
asleep;^, death (of the righteous'. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 259/1 Thy depart yng hcn.s ne thy 
dormycyon bhalle not be withuute wytnes. a 1658 Bi*. Hall 
IVks. (1837-9) VII. 295 (D.) Wert thou di.sposed- . to plead, 
not .so much for the utter extinction .t$ for the donuitionu of 
the soul. 1849 Ecclesiologist IX. 227 A large sculniiue .. 
representing tne death of our Lady; it i.s called ihe 
donnition or irtpas de Notre DAnie. ^ 1869 Li/e M. M. 
Hallahan (1870) 121 Her death, which in thib ca&e wc may 
almost call her dormttion. . . 

Do*nilitiV6« n. and sb. [a. F. dormitif, -ive 
(1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. typo ^dormiliv-us, 
{. dormire to sleep : sec -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Causing sleep ; soporific. 

1503 Nasnk Christ's T. 80 Dormatiue potions, to procure 
deadly sleepe. 188s J. Chandler Van HelmonCs Oriat. 


Poi-ms o Players lay asleep like fJorinouscs. 1709 Hrit. 
Apollo ll. No. 5S. .'D 'J'hc. .Toawd i.s as. dull as a Dorinoii.se. 

Penny Cycl. XXII. 398 'fhe Hackee of the United 
Stales ..Striped Dunuuiist: of Peiinanl. x88o Haughton 
P/iys. (rcog. vi. 276 note. Kxtinct fossil dormice have liccii 
found a.s (ar back ,t.s tlie Upper £(x;cnc of Europe. 

2 . iransf, A sleepy or dozing persim. 

rtx^AscMAM Siholem. (Arb. ) 113 Any lurking Dorin(olu.s, 

blindv, not by nature, but by inafict;. x^i Milton 
Animath. (1831) 245 A swicshbuckler again.st the Pope, and 
a dormouse against tin; Devil. x8a8Scoi T IVoodst. xx, You 
..attending to our patient better during your bleep, than 
most of thf .sc old durmico can do when they arv most awake. 

3 . oHr/b. Dormouse-like, sleepy. 

160X Shake, 'pinel. N. iii. ii. 20 To awake your dormouse 
valour. 1795 PiiiLLira Hist. Ini. Naffig. loB Every indi- 
vidual, whose .state of existence is nut of thu dormouse kind. 

Dormouse, erron. f. DoKAixuHJi. 

Dormy (dp'-imi), a. Coif. Of a pla ver : Aa 
many holes ahead of an opponent as there aru 
holes to play ; thus, dormy one, two, etc. 

1887 in Donaldson Supp, to Jamieson. xSqr Pall Mall 
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G. sB July 3/3 You ore . . ‘ all even ' su f;«r, and only one more . 
hole remains to be plaj'cd after this. Should you lose Ihis . 
one, your aiKtigoni-st will be ‘ dormy \ that is to .say, he will 
be one hole np with one to play ; so that, although you may ! 
yet halve the match, you will not be able to win it. xSoj ' 
y. /?/. Li tuicr 10 j uly 7 As Fernic was now doriny seven, the ' 
issue was hardly in doubt. 

Dome, obs. form of Dubn. 

Domiok Forms; a. 6 doruyx(e, 

-ixo, -yoks, -ickes. -yk(k)e8, -ikes, -ookes, 6-7 
dorucx, darnix, 6-S domix, 7 damex, (dor- 
iiinx). / 3 . 5 dornewick, 6 dornik, -ioke, -eok(e, 
-ok, (dornyth, dornyth, 7 darnisle), 7-9 dar- | 
nock, daruiok, domick, 9 domock, darnak. 

The name of a Flemish town (in French called I 
"rouniay), applied to certain fabrics orifjinally : 
manufacl tired there, and to tlicii imitations or | 
substitutes, fa. A silk, worsted, woollen, or ; 
partly woollen fabric, used for hangings, carpets, ; 
vestments, etc. Ohs, b. ‘ A sirccics oflinen cloth 1 
used in Scotland for the tabic* (J.). 

(In >>euse b oficii >iKdt dornovk^ and erroneou.sly referred ' 
to Doruoi h in Scotland.) ; 

14^ Act. Dune. Cone. 131 (Jain.), xij nischinKis. .and xij 
•(cruiotU of dornewick. 15x4 Churchiu. Aec. Kiuj^ston- 
upijK^ Thames in Lj.'.oii Envir, Loud, 1 . 230 Three yerds of , 
Dornek for a yleycrs cote, 1537 .US'. /«7<. Goods T. Crom- 
'iofU (Pub. Ree. Oflicei, ij •dde iiwyiiliyns of wliyle and 
rede i]ornyx..a hangyne of dornyxe. xj5a-x6oo Customs 
Duties (n. M. Add. MSS. 250^7), Dorniclie^ with silke.. 
Uorniikcs with raddes . . I.^oniicke'i wiiii woll . . Dorinche.s 
with threil. x55a Act 5 G Eilw. / 7 , c. ^ 1 Tht; making 
of Hats, Domer.ks and Coverlets . . of late . . begun, .within 
the City of Norwich. 1553 /#/?/. in A\'P. Hist. d/.S'.V. Comm. 

*• S.S.S Ati oldc white vestment of doriier.kc, with the albe. 
>S 87 Ft.KMtNG Contn. Holinshed HI. i2ui>/i Over the third 1 
I loom wa.s written] the w'caving of darin.\. 16x5-6 in | 
Willis it Clark Camhidf^c III. 3.p:j Fordornicks for 

the iiiasier’.s bed-chamber i.v. „*85x T.. 1 ). IJ. (lokooN in 
Art yrn/. Uluslr. Catal. p. vili. * */i Pattern-weaving . . 
the twills and all its v.irieties —as dimities, dornocks. .itc. 

O. alt rib. and Comb. 

J. SvAKsOL'N Inv. in Liber Mtxric dc Liouioris 
(.'Vt^otsf. Club) 32, vij scruitors of dornyth werk. 16^ 
ll’omans Univers in Afonfgomeric's Efvms (1887) 294 'Ine 
weLsler with hi.s jumbling hand, And doraick champion 
napcrics. xfya Shaowki.i. Miser t, A Darnock Carpel. 
17*5 Lotui. Gas. No. 6380/13 l)urnick-wc4*ver. 

•j Sec Dannoc'Kh, which in Forby’s opinion 
‘ should rather be Dornccks ’. 

+ Dorp. Obs. [a. Du. dorp . OE,/dr/, Clcr. dorf 
village. Cf. Thokp.] A (Dutch) village ; formerly 
more or les.H naturalized in sense : Village, Thokp. 

1570-4 Lambakiui' Teraiub. A'cwf (1826) 377 IJy Thorpe, or 
Dorpe, (is nicani by the S.axon.s] a village, yet u.sod in ibe 
lower (Tcrmainc. XS83 .St.anyhi k.st Mneis t. (Arb.i 31 
Where dorps and cottages carst stood. 1596 Dalkvmi’Lk 
Ir- Leslie's Hist. .Seat. (j88s) 1 . 106 nctuciic doriic and 
dorpe, and lotinc and tnunc. x6oa Dkkkkk (Jr /A Horne- 
bk. 58 Tailor’s Hall that now is farger thati some doipcs 
among the Netherlands. x6w Fui.t.i-w Tisaah i._ vii. iS 
Peri/zUes. |ly interpretation Villagers, as dwelling in dorps 
and Handf.ts. tiol walled towns. 1687 l.)RYniN Hind .y 
III. 6ti No ncigh 1 >’ring Dorp, no lodging to be found. 

nttrih. c x6xx Chapman Iliad xi. 587 All the dorp boors 
with terror fled. 

Dorr, v.ar. of Don sb.^ and 

Dorray, dorree, dorrey, dorroy, dorry : 

see Dory a. and sh> 

Dorre, obs. f. Dark Dim, Dory slO 
t Dorring, obs. f. Da him; 7)bl. sb.^ and 

1374 [See Dkkkino-uo). x6i8 I.aiiiam ind Eh. Eat eon ry 
(1633) 143 If .she lie flowne any longer, she will likewise full 
to dorring, and l»ce lost. 

Dorisabdominal a . : sec Douso. 

DorSEd (d^T jsat'd;, adv. Anat. [f. L. dors-iun 
back -P suffix : see De.xtrad.] Towards the 
back or dorsal aspect of the body. 

J. Bari:l.\y AV«/ Anatom. Homemd. ififi. X814 J. H. ! 
WisHART Ir. .Scarpa's Hernia .Mem. i. 25 Immediately 
Ijchind dor'itid of] tin: insertion of the two tendinous 
pillars. X835 6 'J'«>ou Cycl, Anal. I. 271/2 The tail .. c;ui 
be tiifleLied dorsad. 

Dorsal (dp isal), a, (sb.) [ad. med.T... dorsii/’tSf 
f. dorsum back ; cf, F. dorsal (13-14111 c.).] 

1 1. Having a liack : of a knife with one ctfge. 

X54X K. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg.y A knyfe . . is 
of two mailers ; one . . Dorsall bycau.so it hath a h.icke and 
cutteth but on the one syde, and the other is Ansall. 

2 . Anal. a. {ZooL) Pertaining to the back of 
an animal ; situated on or near the back. (In this 
and b. often ojiposcd to Ventral.) 

Dorsal yifti the lin situated near the middle of the back in 
fishes, elc.^ Dorsal nerivs, those spinal nerves which arise 
in connexion wilti the dorsal vcrlebne. Dorsal 7'ertebr.v, 
tho.se situated between the cervical and lumbar vertebra!.^ 
* 7 * 7 “ 5 * Cha.mui:u !4 Cycl. s. v. AVrtv, Dorsal Nerves are in 
number twelve. 1769 Pi-.nnant Zool. HI. 32 The dorsal 
and anal fins, Patterson Zool. 93 The heart (in 

Inseilsl is an elongated muscular tube, situated along the 
niiildle of the hack, and hcncc called the dorsal vessel. 

b. {Zool. 8c. Hot.) l^crtaming to, or situated 
on, tlu; back (i.c. upper, outer, couvex, or hinder 
surface) of any organ or part. 

Don.il \ulur4* the outer suture of a carpel or pod, 
corrcspoiiditig to thf miebib of a leaf. 

J- tr. .Scarpa's Aneurism Mem. u. 

(1BT4I nn I he. posterior [note, dorsal] part of the hernial 
sac. X83S l.iNDLiY In/roel. Bat. (1848) I. 381 Internal 


ox^iansions of the dorsal or ventral suture. i88a Vines 
Sachs Hot. 441 The dorsid stirfacc of ordinary leaves. 

8 . gen, (Jf the back; forming a ridge like the 
back of an animal, rare,^ 
xSay I.vrroN Pelham xxv, Warbtirton, from his dorsal 
positions, so studiously preserved, either wished to be 
uncivil or unnoticed. siHA G. Du kk Fol, S nrv. 45 1 ’hc great 
dorsal range that in Turkey corresponds to the Apennines. 

B. sb. 1 . Anal. Short for dorsal fin or dorsal 
vertebra : see A. 2 a. 

X834 M'RIurihie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 2?o Pectoril.s 
almost imperceptible .. the dorsal and anal hardly visible. 
X840 O. V. ELUsAnal. 124 The spines of the vertebra:., 
from the sixth cervical to the third dorsal. 

2. lucl . =- Dossal b. 

1870 F. R. Wti.soN Ch. Lindisf, 79 The alt.'ir has an 
ulubusler dorsal. 

Hence Do'nuiliiiost supcrl. adj, [after upper- 
most, etc.], mo.st to the back. Do'rBalwords 
adv.^ towards the back (= Dorsal). 

1883 K. R. I .ANK'KsTKK iu Encycl. Hrit. XVI. 674/1 The 
dors;diuo.si pair of tentacles, ynil. E. I\ficrnsc, Sac, 

Aug. 591 Nmihridiai tubes, .projecting dorsalw'urds. 

Dorsally (dp jsali), adv, [-1.Y ^.] In a dorsal 
position or direction ,* on or towards the back. 

i8m JoHN.sioN ill Pror. Eemo. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 197 
Hoif>' . ..strengthened doisally with a calcareous. . pl.-ite. 1854 
VVooiiWAKD Mol/nsca (1H56) 207 Alantlc-cavity opening 
dorsally. x88x J. S. Gahoneh in Nature No. 624. 559 
SiKirangiiim of Osniunda seen dorsally. 

t Dorse, A* obs. [ad. L. back.] 

1. ^DosskrI 1. 

a 1524 irm 0/ Sir A*. Sutton in Churton Life 521 (T.) A 
dorse and retlorse of crym.syn velvet. 

2 . The back of a book or writing. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Eerketeys (1883UI. 94 Without any 
reverse or privy sc;dc on the dorse, i^x Wood A th. O.ron. 
H. 484 Jkxjks .. richly hound with gilt dorses. x866 
Horwood yearl>ks. 32 \ 33 Edw. /. Pref. 37 note, Fdward 
the Second'.s letter to the Friars Preachers on the dorse of 
llic Close Roll of 19 Ed. II. 

3 . Pugilislit: slang. The back. To send to dorse'. 
to throw on one's back, throw down. 

x8ai Elacktu. Mag. XII. 461 Sent to dorse in u bloodless 
fight by Painter. 

Dorse (dpjs), sb'^ Also 7 dorce. [ad. LG. 
dorsch in same sense— ON. torskr codfish.] A 
young cod. (Formerly supposed la be a distinct 
species, .and named Gadus ( or Morrktid) callarias.) 

x6xo W. Folkinuham Art o/Snrvty iv. iii. 83 R.i.sc, Dorce, 
Mackeril, WliUeing. i6ix Conai., Poisson S, Pierre, the 
Dorce. x8ai8 Stark Klem. Nat. Hist. I. 423 M[orrhua\ 
callarias, l.in. 1 ’he Dorse. Body gray, with brown .spots 
in suiiitner, and black in winter. 

t Dorse, V. Obs. TugilisUc slang, [f. D0U8E 
sh.^ .V] trans. To throw on the back, 
t8a6 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 185 <5 1 . 40 The .slr.'iight 
hitting . , soon dorses your roundabout hand-over-head 
hitters. 

Dorse, obs. form of Doss sbA and 
Dorsel : ^ec Dossal, Dosskl. 

Dorser : si-e Dosser < . 

Dorsi- (dorsOr combining form of L. dors-um 
b.ick (chiefly in anatomical, zoological, and 
botanical tenns) -- < back- ; of, to, on the liack *. 
(Sometimes less properly in the sense * back and 

’.which is correctly expressed by Douso-.) 

Used in modern formations, as DorBlbra-nchi- 
ate a.y having gills on the back ; belonging to the 
order Dorstbranchiala of Annelids in Cuvier’s 
system ; sb. a dorsibranchiate annelid. Dorai- 
cu'inbeiit a., lying on the back, supine. Do’rai- 
dnet V, Irans.y to bring or carry towards the back. 
Do’rsiflxed a., 'fastened by the back ; iu Botany, 
used to describe an anther which is attaclied by its 
back to the filament; otherwise called adnatc* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex^. Doraifle’zion [tmice-iiodP^y a 
bending of the back, a bow. Do'ralgrade a. 
[after digiligrade, plant igra(le]t walking upon the 
back.s 01 the toes, as certain armadillos {Syd. Soc. 
Lex). Donl-me'dlan <z., situated in the middle 
line of the b.ick. Dorslnie'MJ, dorsomrial a, 
[sec next] -prec. Dorsime’Bon [Gr. iiitJov 
mifldle], the middle liiie of the back (Wilder 8c 
Gage) . Donispi'nal a. , pertaining to the spinous 
processes of the vertebra?. 

183679 Tonn Cycl. Anal. II. 411/1 The Dorubranchiiite 
Annelida. 186s Dana Jtfan. Ceol., IVorms 155 Dor.si- 
branchiatei;, or free sea worms. 1883 Wildkr & G.auk 
Anat. Tech. Ha Dorsiduct the tail of the cat. x8a3 Carlylk 
in Froude IJ/e 1 . 192 With the most profound dorsiflexions. 
«« 4 » El. Wilson Auai. Vade M. 351 The Dorsi-spinal veins 
form a plexiLs around the spinous .. processes and arches 
of the vertebra. 


Dorsiferous ((Ipiai-fcrDs), a. [L. -ftr bearing.] 

1. Bol. Bearing the fructification (as a fern) upon 
the back (i.e. under side) of the frond. 

17x7-51 ClfiAMHKR.H Cyc/., Dorsiferous, or Dorsiparous 
Plants. .\)r.wc their seeds on the backsiac of their leaves. 
X835 l.iNULKV /?<;/. (1848) II. 95 Polyiiodiace<&, or 

what ;ire more commonly called dorsiferous ferns. 

2 . Dorsiparouh b. 


^SS in JoHNsuNfsee DuKsirARousJ ; thence iu mod. Diets. 


= DORflIGEBOUB. 
In recent Diels. 


i 
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Dorsigerous (d^Jsi d^cras), r?. [I;, -ger carry- 
ing: soe-ouH.l Carrying the young upon the back, 
as a species of opossum. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Aunt. III. 327/2 The development of 
the pouch.. is rudimental in the Dursigerous Oi)o.ssum. 

Dorsipsjrous (dpjsi-p^as), a. [L. -par-us 
bringing Torth.] a. Bol. - DoRsirjEROus. b. Zool. 
Hatching the young upon the back, as certain 
toads. 

s'juT^i (see pOR.sii*RROVs]. X75S Johnson, Dorsiferous, 
Dorsiparous, is used of plants that have the seeds on the 
back of their leaves, as fern ; and may be properly used of 
the American frog, which brings forth young from her 
b.Tck. 1883 Syd. StJC. Lex., Dorsiparous, a. term applied 
to those Eatrachia the ova of which become inserted into 
the bkin on the back of the parent^ where they develop. 

Dorsi-ventral : sue Dorso vcntral s.v. Dorso-. 
DorSO-f dors-t »tem and combining form of 
1 1. dorsum back, used in comb, in the sense ' back 

and * (but aometimes improperly in other 

senses, where dor si- is the etymological form) 
in modem formations, as Doxso-abdo'minal, dors- 
abdo'minal a., relating to the bnCk and abdomen, 
or to the dorsal and ventral aspects ; whence 
Dorsabdomlnally ado. DorBO-can‘dal a,, 
relating to the back and the tail ; superior and 
posterior in direction. Borao-ce'rvioal, Dorso- 
co'llar cuijs.y pertaining to the back of the neck. 
DoxBO-epltro*ohlear, name of a muscle extending 
from the back to the elbow iu some quatlrupeils. 
Dorso-lntexco'Btal a., relating to the back and 
the intercostal nerves. DorBO-lnte'Btinal a., 
situated on the dorsal aspect of the intestine [Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Dorso-la’texal a., relating to the 
back and the side. DoxBO-lu‘mbar a., relating 
to the back and loins; dorsal and lumbar (ver- 
tcbiTc'i. DoxBo-pleu ral a., relating to the back 
and the side. Dorso-Bca'pnlar a., relating to 
the back and the shoulder-blade. Dorso-Bte'rnal 

a. , relating to the back .and the breast-bone. 
DorBO-ve'ntral lA, (tr) ^ dorsabdotninal ', ib) Bol, 
(seequut. 1882); whence DoxBO-ventrality, dorso- 
vcntral condition; Dorao-ve'ntrally adv., in a 
dorso- ventral direction or situation. Dora-u'm- 
bonal a., * both dorsal and umbonal, as one of the 
accessory valves in the family I*hotadidiv. ’ (Cent. 
Diet). 

1835-6 Todd O' lV. . 4 nai. 1 . 170/1 These.. dorso-abdoininal 
vcKsms. .cUstribute to the skin .t numlier of r.Tmificutiuiis. 
x88x hlivART Cat 137 Tho external cJorso-epilrochlcar is a 
slender mnsclc whicli lakes origin from a fascia outside the 
spine of the scapula. x8B8 W. R. Gowlrs Dis. Herv, 
Sy. 7 t. 1 1 . 750 The dorso-intcrcostal forms [of iioura^iaj, 
which occupy the intercostal nerves. 1835 'I’lmn Cycl. 
Anal. 1 . 523/2 Dor»o-Iatcral parts of the mantle. x88a Vines 
Sachs’ Eot. 358 A leaf springs from each of the dorso-lateral 
segments. 1854 Owns in CVrr. Sc. (1:1865) II. 79/a 1 'hc 
dorso-lumliar verlelirn;. 1870 Koli.eston Auim. Life 
15 The lung, .occupies a muen smaller space in the dorso- 
slernal plane than in inamni.als. Ibid. 13S The dorsu- 
ventrnl muscles. x88a V inks .Sachs' Eot. App. 11. 954 Sachs 
points out . . that most monosyiiimetrical . . organs present 
. .dorsal and ventral halves whii h arc of different internal 
structure; .such organs he dcscrilies by the leini dorsi- 
ventral. 1884 :ifHt e Mar. 32.1 Making a Ti of which the 
stem represents the limb, and the cios.s the girdle running 
dorsoventrally. 1883 K. R. Lankksikb in plncycl. Brit. 
XVI. 687/2 In Photas daefylus we find a pair of umbonal 
plates, a clorS'Umbonal plate and a dor.sal plate. 

11 DoTSOlnnii -ulnni. Kntom, [mod.L., dim. 
of dorsum back.] * Kirby’s name for a piece of 
the exoskeleton of an insect situated lictwcen the 
collar and sciitellum, which gives insertion to the 
anterior organs of flight ' [.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

i8a6 KiRnv & Sp. Entomol. (1828) 111 . xxxv. 547 The 
anterior margin of the dursolum i.s deflexed. 

Dorsour: sgcDobmkkL 
DorBt(6, obs. f. diirsL pa. t. of Dare v^ 
DorSMllio (dfuste'nik), a. Chem. In Dor- 
sienic acid, an acid obtained from Dorstenia Con- 
trayerva, a tropical American plant of the mulberry 
tribe. So Dorstenin (d^J'Jstenin), a principle 
obtained from the same plant. 

1893 bded. Jrnl. 30 .Sei»l, 55 An analysis . . gave . . a prin- 
ciple which he named dorstenin, and an acid, dorstenic 
acid. 

II DoYSUIII (dp'jsi;m). Tlic L.atin word for ' back 
used in scientific or teclmicnl senses. 

1 . Zool. & Atwl. a. Thu back of an animal. 

b. The upper, outer, or convex surface of a limb 
or organ, as the hand, nose, tongue ; in Conch. 
outer surface of a shell opposite to the opening. 

c. Bol, The outer surface of an organ or part (e.g. 
a seed), le. that directed away from the axis. 

1840 (j. V. EJllls Anat. 392 On the dorsum of ihe hand 
is a venous arch, which receives.. the digital veins. 1843 
J. G. Wilkinson Swedetd>ot^s Auim. Kinyd. 1 . 1. 30 On 
the dorsum of the tongue.. lie obtuse papilUe. 1878 Bell 
Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 325 'I'hc dorsum of the Gastro- 
poda. 1885 H. O. Forok.** Nat. IVand. E. Archip. 195 
Tlie nose with a rather prominent and .straight dorsum. 

2 . A ridge of hill or high ground, {notue-use.) 
178R T. Warton Hist. Kiddington 69 (T.) A rimilar 



BOBT. 
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ridge, which creeping through the deep south-east valley. . 
suddenly rises into a massy dorsum. 

Dors-umbonal : see Dokoo-. 

Doreur : see Dobbek i. 

Dort W-it), j 7 '. S(. [Of obscure orifjin ; deriwi' 
lives l^ack to e 1500: see Dohty, Doutinksb.] 
Usually in //. : Sulkiness, iU-hiimour ; sulks. 

sdia Ruthrrpord xxiii. (TB62) I. 91 T.ct your 

soul, .take the durts (as we use to speak). xm5 Ramsay 
CtHtii- Sftep/t. I. i, 'riien fare yc woel Meg-Uurts. iCf. 
Scott St. Ronan's i.] i8a| Misses Corbett Fctticont T. 
I. 388 (Jam.) Andrew, that left you in I he ilorts. 

Hence Dort v. iftir. to become ):>€ttish, to sulk ; 
Dortfd />//. a.f sulky, ill-humoured. ( 
Bortiness, Bortiship : see Dokty. 

t BoTtory, dortry. 0 />s. rare. [var. of Dor- 
TOUJi, dorter^ with suffix as in dortniioty.'] ~ next. 

16^ Fkatia' C/rtVts Afysf.^ Ixii. 833 Churchy.Trds by the 
Ancients are termed durmitorici, or dortories. i6n R. 
IIoLMK Armoury in. 178/3 The Dortry or Dormitory. 

t BortouTi dorter (dpMtoj). o/>s. exc. ///s/. 
Forms: 3-5 dortore, 4-6 -oure, 5 -oyr, owpo, 
doortur, 5-7 dorture, 6-7 -or, 7 -oir(e, 4-^j 
dortour, 5-9 dorter, [a. (JK. dortour ^ -ttr, 
‘euf'f vars. of dortoir (l2lh c. in Littrc) I... dor- 
mttori-um Dormitory.] A slcejiing-rooin, becl- 
chamlier, dormitory ; esp. tliat of a monastery. 

c 1*90 .V. F.ng. Leff. \. 386/978 Of )>e dortore he axede 
him: ijwat were kare is dede. ('1330 K. Rrunnk Chron. 
(iHro) 356 }>ou m;iy not ligge fv: slepe .as inoiikc in his dor* 
tourc. c 1366 CnAtiricR Sontpn. T. 147 His deeth saugh 
I by rcnclacioun, Seith this frere, at hooin in ooro dortour, 
c 1475 rict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 8fj;j/26 tfov dormiion'HW^ 
a dorter.^ 1596 .Si'Ensek F. Q. vi. xii. 34 The Monr.kes he. . 
pursu'd into llu*ir dortours sad. 1607 Foui'-f. 

tjMsis (161^8) 499 'J’he M.agi(:ians command that the grievod 
party be included in his Dollar or Rcd-rbamber. x666 
Pepys (1879) IV. 214, I saw the dortoirc, and the 

cells of the. priests. i8ao Scoi r fvanhoo xxxiii, (living me 
somewhat over to the building of nur dortour. 1891 Fakkak 
in .SuuJ. Mag. 118 The st.'iircusc leading up to the Dorter. 

attrib. 1533-4 Act 25 //vn. F///, c. xa 'I'be durinn: <loor(' 
was made open vnto hir by gods power. 159a Nashe /'. 
Fetiilesse (ed. 9) 22 b, It will make them lolly long winded 
to trot vp and downe the Dorter Staires. 
b. transf. imiijig. 

^ 156s J. Hkvwooi) Fr<nK 4- Fpi.gr. (1867) aoj The moutli 
is assyndc, to be the tnunges dorter, a x6a6 Hp. Anorewes 
Senu. (1641 1 184 A cemutary, that is, a great ilurlor, 1641 
j. Jackson True F.vang. T, i, 71 They are dead tenets., 
and wc will not.. call them up from their dorters againe. 

Hence f Do'xtourer, one who has cli.-irgc of a 
dormitory ; a * Ijed-maker ’. 

£ 1430 Filgr. Lyf Manhode 111. xlvi. (1S69) 160 P»ut it dis* 
pic.seth me gretlichc that she is dortowreie there, and 
inaketh here beddes as chamberere. 

Borty (d/ 7 *Jti), a. Sc. [f, Doht 4 -Y.] Ill- 
humoured, pettish, sulky ; saucy, haughty. 

rt 1605 Montoomerik .Sou nets Ixv, Right dortie to come 
ouir the dur. 1737 RA^fsAY Scot. Print. (1776) 65 (Jam.) 
'Phe dorty dame may fa’ in the dirt. 1786 Dukns Authors 
Cry 4 Prayer xxiii, Though a Minister grow dorty. 

Hence Do'rtlness, Do'rtlBliip, ill -humour, 
haughtiness, sauciness. 

* 5*3 DoiJfir.AS .‘Ktieis in. v. 8fi The dortyncs of Achilles 
ofspring. Z7ai Ramsay Wks. (1848) IT. 193 A fcrly ’tisyour 
doriiship to sec. 

t Dory, dorye^ Ohs. Forms : 5 done, 
-oe, -ey, -oy, -y, dorye. [a. F. dori, pa. pple. of 
dorer L. deanrdre to gild: cf. Dour.] 

1 . Of a golden colour ; bright yellow. 

*398 Tkkvtsa Barth. De P. R. v. xlv. 11495) 162 Yclowe 
colourc . . Dorrey and cytrinc and lyghtc rccldc. 

2 . 0 /d Cookery, (ilazetl witli ‘almond milk’, 

* endored* : cf. Dore %>. As sb. A dish so ghized. 

CZ430 Two Cookerydtks. i. tt Soupe.s dor\^c. Ibid. .Soupcs 
dorroy. .Do be dorry a-bowte. £1450 toid. ii. 90 Soppes 
Dorre. Ibid. it. 114 Soupes durrees. 

Dory (d6i’Ti\ Forms : 5 dorro, dorrny, 6 
dorrey, 7 dorio, dorry, dorae, 7- doreo, dory, 
[a. F. dor^e * the Dorce, or Saint Peters fish : also 
(though not so proj)erly') the (^oldfisli or (Joldenie ’ 
(Cotgr.) ; in origin, fern. pa. pplc. of dorer to gild.] 
A fish, ^eus faber. found in Europe.nn sea.s, and much 
esteemed as food. Also called John Doky, q.v. 

f z^o Cookery in Hoitseh. Ord. '1700)449 Salmon, 
fre.Ashe and doms rosted, or gurnard sotlien. £1460 J. 
Russkll Bk. Nurture 582 Whale, Swerdfysche, purpose, 
durray, rosted wele. z6oz Holland Pliny 1 . 346 The 
Doree or Goldfish, called Zeus and Faber. 1655 Moufet 
& Bennkt Health's Imprott. (17.16) 243 The Dorry is very 
like lo a. .Sca-bream, of most excellent Taste. 1766 Anstf.y 
Bath Guide iv. 63 She has order’d for Dinner a Piper and 
Dory. ^ 1808 Stark FUm. Nat. Hist, I. 478 The Dory 
. .is said to be an excellent fish for the table. 

Boxy (doo'ri), jd.2 W, Indies and U.S. Also 
dorey. * A small boat ; esp, a small dat-buttomed 
boat used in sca-fisherics, in which to go out from 
a larger vessel to catch fish' {Cent,' Diet.). 

Z798 Col. Barrow in Nartal Ckrou. (1799) 1 . 247 Canoe^!, 
dunes, and pit pans. s8io Ann. Keg. 738 The Pit-pan 
being flat-bottomed, the Dory round. 1837 Hawthorne 
Twice-told T. (r^f) H. vi.91 , 1 launched my dory, my little 
flat-bottomed sk in . 1858 O. W . Holmes A ut. Break/.-t. vii. 
(1891) 164 A fancy ' dory’ for twojrairs of scull.s. 

Bob, obs. f. does^ etc. (see Do v.\ Dobe. 
Bosaberd, var. of Dabiberd, Obs, 
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Bosaga (dr^u-sed^^. Also doseage. [f. Dobe v. 
or sb. 4 -AGE : cf. F. do.m^e.‘\ 

1 . The administration of medicine in doses : esp. 
in reference to the size of the dose. 

1876 Barthoidw AIttt. Aft'd.{itij(i) 190 As regards du.S4*age, 
from fifieen to thirty grains every two, three, or four hour-* 
j .. is usually the iiecess.iry qu.Tntit 5’. Ibid. 426 {No) .irbi- 
I irary rules of <losage can lie laid down. 1881 Times 18 
I Apr. T0/4 Hahnemann’s idea of dosage. 

i 2 . The ojieration of dosing ; atldition of .a dose 
! or clo.ses, e.g. to wine, etc. : sec Dose sb. 2, v. 2 b. 
j 1867 C. A . Harris' Diet. Med. Termtnol. (ed.^ 3)^ Dosafe, 
I a term applied in Chemistry to a plan of analysis in which 
! the reagent is adtlcd in measured quantities, from a gr.adu- 
j aled lube, to a nioasured .and weighed solution of the .assay, 
j x8. . De CoLANtiK I. 138 (Cent.) The dosage v.Tries with the 
I quality of the wine. 

I Bosan, -and, -ain, -ayn(e, ol>s. ff. Dozek. 

I Boie (d<?«s), sb. Also 7 dos, doss, dosso, 7-9 
doze: see also Do.mt«. [a. F. dose (15th c. in 
j Hatz.'Darm.), ad. med.L. dosis : see Dosis.] 

I 1 . Med. A definite quantity of a medicine nr 
i drug given or prescrilied to be given at one time, 
j z6m W. Vacchan Direct. Health (1633) 78 The Dose or 
I quantity in fonre or five leaves of it in a cup of Ale. 1608 
i i'. M oKTUN Pream. Eueounier 39 A dos of Ins Opium. ^ 1808 
j Afed. Jrul. XIX. 248 .Stiuill dores of tiiuture of digitalis, 
j 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 441 To call his compKainl 
a (ever, and to administer doses of hark. 

j 2 . transf . osiA Jig. A definiie quantity or amount 
i of something regarrlcd as analogous in some resjicct 
' to a incMJical prescription, or to iriedicine in use or 
j effect ; a definite amount of some ingredient added 
j to wine to give it .a six'cial cli.^ meter. 

1607 .Schet. P/sc. agst. Ant it hr. 1. ii. 68 To banish llu^ 
whole dosse of popislie doctrine. 1664 rtL'iT.i;B Hud. 11, iii. 
955 M.Trry’d his punctn.Tl dose of Wives, c 1790 Wiu.ocK 
Coy. 55 A sufilcieiit do/c of their favorite liquor, wliiskny. 
186a MtKiVAi.K Rom. F.mp. 11863) VI. liii. 338 To repeat 
and daily increase the dose of fiat lory. 

Bose (deus), V. [f. prec. sb. : cf. V. doser 
\ (16th c. in Hatz. Harm. '.] 

1 . trans. To diviilc into, or administer in, doses. 
1713 Df.rham Phys.-Theol.\].'i Plants, .esteemed poison- 
] ous, if corrected, and exactly dosed, may prove powerful 
medicines. 1733 Chky.ve Eng. Malady i, xi. S 12 (1731) 
103 Care .. in dosing the proper Medicines for such.. 
Disorders. 1757 Pultnky in Phil. Trans. D 74 They 
j knew how to dose it very exactly. 

I 2 . To administer (fo8e.s to ; to physic, 
i *654 Gayton P/eas. Notes it. ii. 39 For the mishap, in) 
j other .. was to dose it but liitiiselfe.* 1885 Sooth .Senn, 

‘ I. 298 (T.) A l>old, self-opinioncd physician ..who shall 
1 dose, and bleed, and kill uim secundum nrtem, 1753 (J. 

! Wa.shin(;ton ynd. Writ. 1889 1 . 25 They itosed themselves 
i pretty plentifully with It [wine]. t8a4 W. Irvino T. Tra 7 >. 
i I. 4T My unrle grew wor.se and worse, the mure dijsing and 
j nursing he underwent, 

b. transf. To add or apply a dose of something 
I to : see Do.se sb. 2, 

i 1836 J. ITumk. in Ho. Corntn. 24 Mar., The dosing wines 
! liberally with brandies and other spirits. 1884 Fortn. Rev. 

J Dec. 79^ This dosing with ammoniates has done more (o 
I impoverish agriculture than all the terrors of disease. 

I Hence Bo'ser, one who (or that which) gives 
a dose : used contemptuously for a phy.sician. 

! 1888 Poor Nellie 162 Never met one of j'tmr dusers yol, 

; who was anything but a quack. 

i Bose, obs. f. docs, etc. see Do z/.). Doze. 
j Boseberd, -beirde, var. Dabibeud. Obs. 

\ Bosein, dosen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Boeel, - 11 , obs. forms of Do,s,qAL, Dob.sil. 
Boseper : see DonzEPERS. 
j Boser, obs. form of Do.s.seii K 

Bosimeter ((D.si'mAdj). Also doso'meter. 

’ [f. as next 4- -metkr.] An apparatus ftir measuiing 
i doses or the like. 

! x88z Nature XXV‘. 144 An electrolytic dosometia- fur 
j mc.isuring the intensity of the current during medical 
I application of electricity. 

DOBilUBtric (d^/simetrik), a. {sb.) [f. Gr. 

j litms (see Dose) + -metric.] Relating to the 
I measurement of doses. So Boaimatry 'iDsi*- 
inAri), the measurement of doses {.Syd. Soc. I.cx.'). 

1881 Daily .\’cins 11 M,Ty, The new Dusimclric method ol 
treatment. 1883 .Syd, .Soc. l.fx.. Dosimetric medicine, a 
metluxi of tre.Tt!ng disease., (by] the employment of simple 
and active remedies, .in doses that are niatbemntically 
defined and administered according to certain rules. 

Bosin, obs. form of Dozen. 

Bosiology, dOBOlOfly. [irreg. f. Do.SK or 
Dobts : see -oloot.] ‘That branch of medicine 
wliich treats of the amounts or doses in which 
drugs should Ini given’ (.S>/. Eoc. Lex.). 

1678 Piiii.f.iES (ed. 4), nosology, 

Bosipers, var. Douzkprrs, Obs. 
l|Bo;Bi8. Obs. [med.L. a. Gr. boats giving, n. 
of action from btSCvai to give.] =iDo8K sb. (being 
the form in earlier use in h^g.). 

X543TRAHKRON Cigo's Chirurg. (.Stanf.) The dosis 

of gyuing of them is .a. L z6zi CoryaTs Crudities Panegyr. 
Verses, (Thy book] a Dosis is against all Melancholy. x 6 $$ 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. (1K581 i.t6 A sugerd dosis 

Of wormwood, and a <lcath’s-head crown’d with roses. 1668 
H. More Dir. Dial. i. 494 Too large .t Dosis of Knowledge. 

Bosk, obs. form of Di;hk. 


! Bosour, obs. form of Dosser L 
1 tBoiB, -v/i.t Obs. Also 5 done. [a. F. i/w:- 
j late L. for hack.] «» Dorse i, 

I Dohskk 1 1 . 

148a T.P. Di AUcHAMi- Will, Don- ami ^ore of ted 
j \flvel. ■1490 Prontp. J'at'v. 127/2 iMS. K.) Dosse, dos- 
I sorium. 1 53 3 Coronat, c*. .■\u»c m Arl>. Garner {iBjgi) ll. 

30 The blue 'r.Ty cloth siire.ad from ihe high dosses of 
i ihe Kings Hench unto the nigh aU.Tr of Westminster, 

I Bobs (dps), slang. Also S dorse. [Prob. 
! of .same origin as Do.ss .v/».i ; cf. Dohh v.‘^] 

I 1 . A place for sleeping in, a bed ; esp. a bed in 
I a common lodging-house. 

Z789G. Parker lA/e's Painter 165 (Farmer) Dorse, the 
I place where a pei son sleeps, or a bed. 1851 Maviii w Loud. 
! f.abour 1 . 336 (Hoppe) In course iIm' man paid, for the dos 
! (bed), r z88o IUhnaiujo Taken out oj Gutter 2 'I he coveted 
j * doss’, as the l>ed in a ihrcrpcnny lodging-house is called. 

2 . Sleep. 

1858 A. Mavhew Paved with Gold iiS (F.armer) Into 
this, .retreat, tlie lads crept.. to enjoy llic-ii doss, a.s, in 
• jtlieir slang, they called sleep, 1887 Daily News 29 Sept. 

! 7/.? (liurgcmanj To toll you the truth, we were having 
: a doss (sleeping) in the cabin. 

3 . Conth. dosM-taouRO, a common lodging-house ; 

' doflB-man, the keeper of a ‘ doss house’. 

18*5 C. M. Westmacoit Eng. SPy I. 38*) The Duck lane 
doss man. x888 Pall Mall G. 0 Oct. 4/1 I..t)rd Compton’s 
I proposal for an impiiry by a Select Committee into the 
J ‘doss-houses' of Lombm. i^x .Spectator 14 Mar. 385/2 
i I’refrrable. .to the cont.'Liiiinatii.iu of the (lo?‘.:.-liotise. 

I Boss (dps), V. I Obs. c.\c. dial, [( )rigin obscure. 

It may be partly onomattjpieic, under ilw (.ombined 
i influence of dush (or f/«.v//i and toss. Cf. :d‘.o M Du. dossen, 
I inielis of dosen, doesett, to strike with violence and iioi.se 

I (Kiliaii'.l 

1 . a. intr. To push with the horns, ns a bull, 
b. (ram. Fo toss (tlie horns), c. 'I'o Imtt, toss, 

; or gore (a i»erson) with the horns, dial. 

1583 Goi.iUNr, Calvin on Dent. xx. rtg iThfisc) doe do'^se 
with their Iioriies like mudde biille.s against all good Goiiern- 
luerit ami policie. 1589 J'astiuiTs Ret. C iv, 'I'ney arc railed 
Jtidles, Inraijse they do.s.sc out iheyr horiiON against the 
tiiilh. 1596 M. Ci.Ai'KAM Brie/e Bible 11. lyp The Deuill.. 
is intnxluneil with his Hornes, even for dossing (ry destroy- 
ing) this Man-childe Jesus. £1680 IIic.IvKKINGILI. Hist. 
U'higgism Wks. 1716 1 . 91 Von may know the N.iturc of 
the iVenst. hy her Dossing at Men on all trivia) occasions. 
a iSas FoKt»\ I 'oe. F. .4 nglia, Doss, to attack with the horns, 

' as a bull, a ram, or a he goat. 

2 . .Sc. 'Po throw do 7 vn with force ; to toss doivn. 
i a 174s ME.STON Poems (1767) 106 fjain.^ Resolv’d to make 
j him count and reckon, .And done dow'ii. a 1809 Christmas 

Ba'ing in j. .Skinner Aiisc. Poet. (1809) 134 tjam.) 'I’he 
pcn.sy blade.s doss'd down on stanes, 

' BoSBf slang. Also K dorse, 9 dos. [Goes 
will) Do. 4 H.rA-J ////;•. To sleep; esp, to sleep at 
I a common lodging-house or ‘ (los.s-house ’ (see 
D0.S.S jA- 3). licncu Do'ssiiig vbl. sb.\ also 
attrib. 

1785 Grose Diet. Cu/g. Tongue s.v.. To dorse, .to sleep. 
1789 (i. Parker Life's Painter 165 (Farmer), I dorsecl 
: there la*n darkey. 1838 Comic ,4 ////a«»nX' Apr. (Farmer) 

' The hulks is now my bowsing-crib, ilie hold niy dossing- 
kcn. 1888 Kari. Comi'Ton .Sp. House Commons 5 (.)cl., 

' A .select committee lo inquire into the * dossing’ or lodging- 
house system. 1895 Tablet 1.1 Sept. 426 Charges of theft. 
Legging, ‘dossing out and otiier juvenile luisiictiieauours. 

l)OBB(e, obs. form of Dohe. 

I Bossal, dOBSel .dp-sal, -el). Also 7 doBOl, 
doraol. [ad. med.L. dossiilt'j var. of dorsdle a 
! hanging behind a se.-it, an alt.ar, etc., after OF. 

' dos set (occas. dossal), i. dos back.] 

I a. An ornamental cloth forming a cover for tlie 
i hack of a seat; «Do.sseji t 1. atr/i. b. ^ccl. 

, An ornamental cloth, usually cmbioidcred, hung 
' at the back of the altar or at the sides of tlie 
chancel. 

1658-1^ PiiiLi irs, A Dosel or Dorset .. a rich Caiiopie 
under which Princes sit, idso the Curi.iln ofaChairc of .State. 
1848 LyttoN Harold V. i,'l'he Karl’s old hawk . perched on 
■ the dos.'.el of the Karl’s chair. 1851 T.tihsioiorid 3'.»4 A 
rich woven Muff suspmdul, as a dos.sel, heliiml the altar. 

' 1866 F. (i. Lmc Direit. -Ingl. (ed. 3)6 I heii: .thuuld he no 
, Cross embroidered on the Dossal W’licre the Altar-Gross is 
! in use. Ibid. 333 Dosscl. 

I BoBsebercie, var. of Da. si hkuh, Obs. 

Bossein, doBsen, obs. forms of IkiZEN. 
tBOBBOl. Obs. (tx dial. Also 8 9 doFBel. [a. 

' F. dossc/ \—\a\{i Jo dorsdle what pertains to the 
, back, f. Jo dorsum, F. dos back.] A pannier or the 
like borne by a beast of burden: iJo.SHKtt J 2. 
(fii (jiiot. 1H27, an appliance for carrying burdens 
, on the hack.) 

' >755 Johnson, Dorset, Dor ser, a. p.annitr; a basket or bajg 

‘ one of which hangs on either side .a beast of burden. It i» 

! corruptly s)x>ken, and perhaps written, dossel. 1791 J. 

‘ Coi.MNsoN Hist. .Somerset 11 . 34 The m.inurc [is enmed] in 
wooden pots culled dossels. zflsy Cari.vi.r Germ. Romance 
- IV. 44 ' 1 ‘iie porter is girding tlie portinanlcau on his dorset. 
BoBSel, var. Dobhal, Dossin. 

Bobbb pers, dosBopores, var. Douzepers. 
BOBBer ^ (dp*s3j), dorBer (dp jsai). Obs. exc. 
Hist. Forms: a. 4-5 doaer, 4-6 dooer(o, 5 
‘ dossour, doBOUT, doBurfe, 5- 7 donsar, 4- dofl- 
Bor. fi. 4- dorser; 5 dorsere, -cere, -but, 6 
I dorsour, 7 dorcor, (9 dorsar, -eur). [a« OF. 



dossbb. 
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DOTAGB. 


dositer, doritry f. do^ back : cf. med.I.. dorsartum 
{{. dpymm'\ to which doiser is conformed.] 

1 . An ornainenlal clotli used to cover the back of 
a seat, esp. of a throne or chair of state, or as a 
hafijri'n^r for the w-all of a hall or room of stale, or 
of the chancel of a church ( - Dossal b). 

a. 13. . <ratv. «V (ir, fCnt. 47B Hit watz lion abof )h! dere, 
oil tloscr lo henge. ^380 Sir ]<'(ruftib. 1340 be dozers 
were of ryohe pal ; y-hroudeU al \vi)> Roldo. 1439 /’«/. Hhor, 
1 1, va A rede docer with a h.'in({iiere, and all y'^' w’hisshyn*;. 

Notiinghatn KfC. IH. 40 LJnuin doscr ad pendendum 
•iiipra Icrtum cum curtenis cidein pertincmikus, 

/». 1379 /’m». Purse Exp. Elit. if York (1830) t.»42/a 
(test dorscr, four costers and one Imnker. 14 . . I, at, <$■ F.ng. 
IW. in Wr.-Walcker 579/23 Dorsoriutn. a dorserc. 1516 
Inventories (1815) 28 ) A frountcll of ane alter nf 

rlnihe of gold, a dorsonr of clothe of gold. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 11. 555 Dorsars, with iwarls in everj' hem. 

2 . A basket carried on the back, or slung in pairs 
over the back of a beast of burden, a pannier. 

a. r.384 Cmal'crr //. E'ame 11 1. 850 Men..maken of 
these panyers Or dies hoftes or dosst;rs. <1449 Pkcock 
Rtpr. t. vi. 30 Schitlde men .scic..ttiat tho fischis grewen 
out of the panycris nr dossers. 153* More Cou/ut. Tin/iale 
Wks. (>^7/2 The deuil hath, .made him to fall in the dichc 
with hts docer, .'ind breake all his egges. 1608 Merry 
Perni of Edmonton in Hazl. Dodsiey a. 924 Tuni the 
wenches off, And l.iy their dossers tumliling in the dust. 
17*5 Bradley P'otn. Diet. s. v. Seeds^ Seven or eight 
Dossers full of thi.s earth. 177* Simes Mil. Guidi\ Dosser^ 
a kind of basket.. to be carried on the shoulders, U‘«d t<i 
r.arry the overplus earth from one ])art of a fortification to 
another. 1890 Leitch tr. MiilieYs tic. A rt § j88 She seems 
to lie in the act of suspending the first in a kind of dosser. 

1516 Ord. Hen. VIII. in llouseh. Ord. 143 

And that the dorsers kcepe their due g.'igo. 1625 Fi.etciiku 
& SiiiRLKV Ht. JYa/ker i, 1 m.iy meet her Riding from 
Market, .'twixt her Dorsers. 171a J. James tr. Ae E/om/'s 
(iardeninz 108 Dorsers or H.'imper.s c.wied by Horses or 
Assc.'j, *877 Wraxam. Hugo's Misi’rables i\. xlii, A rag- 
picker W'ilh her doiser and her hook. 

t b. A syphilitic swelling or bubo. Oh. 

•547 Ih'^^ROK i?»T£T'. Health Kx.vii. 34. 

3 . (illrih. .and Comb., as f dosaer-hdad. a fooli.sh 
person ; f dosaer-headed 1/., foolish. 

i6ia Dekkkr If it be not gooti Wks. 1873 ITI. 312 Thal’.s 
the cause we liaiic so m.my dosser-heads. 1655 tr. De 
Parcs Erandon 1 . 1 find you arc not dosser-headed. 

tDo* 086 r^i Obs. rare. [f. l)o.s.s h -Ktt'.] 
//. 'I'he horns of an .'inimal. 

Chx.oiNG Ovitfs Met. vn, (1393) i6r A ram.. Was 
thither ..drawne.. the medicine .. seard his dossers from 
his pate. And with his homes abridgd his ycares. 

Do* 886V‘^ [f. Da.s8 + -kk^.] One 

who frequents, or sleeps at, a common lodging- 
house. Happy dosser : see quot. 1 884, 

1866 Temple Bar Mag. XVII. 33 The entrance .. is 
usually thronged with ‘ dossers ’ (casual ward fro(|uenterO. 

SiMR in Rep. i'omtn. Housing of It'rkg. Classis 
App. 185/2 People crowd in at night, and sleep on the 
stairs of the houses .. they call them *'appy dossnrs'.. 

* 'appy dosser ' means a person w'h(i sleeps w here he can. 
189Z Boc'TM Darkest Eng, 98 There i.s no compulsion upon 
any one of our dossers to take part in this meeting. 
Dosserot (dp‘scret\ Atrh. [a. ¥. dosscrel, 
dim. of dossier: see Dos.sku i.] (See quots.) 

1855 Eiilesiologist Feb. a 'I’hc supplementary abacus, or 
dosscrct— that cubical block of stone, often higher than the 
capital itself, .so often found alxivc the capitals of Byzan- 
tine columns. 1865 Rev, 18.! 'fhe capitals . . have a 
second capital, called a dosscre.t, above the rcgul.ar one. 
Dosseyn, obs. form of Dozkx. 

Bossiberd, var. of f >A8nJKKD, Obs. 

Bosiisr (clp'stdj). [a. F, dossier, in sense 
' bundle of papers which from Iheir bulging arc 
likened lo a back (i^j) : see Dohseu 1.] A bundle 
of papers or documents referring to some matter. 

itto Contemp, RetK 99a 'Ihc dossiers of the electioneering 
agent. 1885 8 Aug. 1040^^? A part of the Gn^it 

Hastings dossier, the case against Sir Klijah linpey. 

Dossil (dp'sil). Forms: 3 doail, 4 doselo, 
<eil, 5 dosel(le, <ylle, dusoUe, 6 doasell, 6-8 
dozel(l, 7 doaaill, 9 dossel, 7- dossil, [a. OF. 
dosil, now doisil, douzil spigot, plug, tap, cock 
late L. dticiculus Cange), dim. of dux, duc^em 
lc.afler. Med.Jv. had also liucillus, docillus.'\ 

1 1 . A plug for a barrel ; a .spigot. Obs, 

1297 K. Gi.ooc. (1734) 543 Hii iMstc .'iwei the do.sils, that win 
orii abrod. 13.. .^'euyn Saff. (W.) 1150 And tho [.-rwhcnl 
he hadde mad holes so fcic, In ech he pelt a dosele. c 1425 
Vrc. in Wr-Wiilcker 659 IIicduc’eI/us,dosylle. 1483 CaM. 
Angl. 111/2 A Dusclle. 

2 . A plug of lint or rag for stopping a wound, 
etc. ; a pledget. 

•S 75 Baniktkk CAyrurv'’ »• (1585) 263 With some dozcll or 
fitte bowlstcr, laydc on tlie pl.a«:c. ^ X876 Wi.skmax Chintrg. 
Treat. 299, I dressed the Bone with Dossils dipt in a new- 
laid Kgg. 1752 S.\iOLLErT Per. Pic. xxvii, A dossil of lint 
with a .snip of plalstcr. 1805 Med. yrul. XIV. 302, I 
dressed the wound with snudl dossils, imbued with vul- 
nerary water. 

3 . dial. (See (juota.V 

i8a8 Craiwi Dialect, Dosscl, a wisp of hay or stnaw to 
stop up any aperture of a barn, &c. 1847- 78 Hali.iwkli, 
/.fawt, the rofi at the end of a water-pipe. 

4 . A roll of cloth for wiping off the excessive ink 
from the .surface of a copper- plate in printing. 

187410 Knight /)/,/. MeJi. 

DoBsin, •yn, obs. forms of Dozjsn. 


! Dosslty, var. of Booitt. 

Dossour, do8ur(e, obs. forms of Dosser i. 
Dost (dt’st), a sing. pres. ind. of Do v., q.v. 
Dosy, var. Dozy. 

i DoBze-peres, var. Douzeprbh, OAc. 

1 l^t (df»t), .rb.^ Also 7-9 dott, 7-8 dote. [Of 
' OF. do// a single instance is known in sense * head 
of a iioil * ; otherwise the word is not known till 
1 6th c.) and not common till i8th c. The OF. 
word was cognate with OIIG. /u//0f /u/fa, mod. 
Ger. dial. nipple of the breast; perh. also 
with mod.Dn. dot * twirled knot of silk or thread ’, 

, but the radical sen-se is not clear; if *dt4//o-z, dotty 
; was tho source of dyttan to DiT, stop up, the original 
; notion might be ‘ small lump, clot \J 
+ 1 . The head of a boil. (Only OK.) 
rxooo Sax. Lecchd. 111 . 40 x*:upenixe mon )mnnc hone 
; dott, and binde hone cli&n to hun sw>'Ic. 
i 2 . A small lump, a clot. Ohs. or dial. 

fxsao Pai.soravk Vi cited by Halljweli..J 1970 Levins 
: Manip. 176/24 A dot, obstmetorium. i6xx C.'utgr., Cm- 
; cher vu lacobin, to spit out a collop, or ilot of flegme. 
Ibid., Clngon . . a dot or collop of flegme spet out. 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Dot, a small lump. 

8. A minute spot, a|H?ck, or mark of different 
colour or material from the surface on which j 
it is. I 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk hr Eetv. 25 There being ns many ; 
things to he known, as there are dotts or points in the out< j 
ward immensity. 2776 Witheking Brit. 7 Vrt«/x ( i7q6> 1 . 266 1 
Receptacle glohukr, or oblong, with hollow dots. 1809 Med. \ 
yrnl. XIV. 367 In the measles the rash i.s composed of : 
circular dots partly distinct, partly set in sm.ill clusters. 1 
2862 Miss Pratt Eltmvr. PI. III. 289 Little dots or glands | 
of the leaves. i 

Eg. a 2653 ( Jour.K Comm. Heh. iii. 4 Unless the hollow 
(h>te.s of liypocri.sie be made plain and even . . wc can never ' 
make up a I'cmple for God to dwell in. 

b. Plastering: (see quols. 1823 and 1874). c. • 
Mining: (see quot. 1881 >. d. Embroidery: (see i 
quot. 1883). i 

1823 P. N joiiouiaN Builder 390 Dots, patche.s of plaster put ' 
on to regulate the floating rule in making screeds and bays. ‘ 
1874 Knk;iit Diet. Mech. I. 722/1 Dots (Plastering), nails 
driven into a w.tU to a cert.Tin depth, so that their protrud- 
ing heads form a gage of depth in laying on a coat of : 
plaster. x88i Rav.monti Mining Gloss,, Dotts or Dott» 
holes, small openings in the vein. 18B2 CACLFEiLn Sc .Sawand . 
Diet. Heedlework 154/2 Dot, an Embroidery^ stitch used in j 
all kinds of fancy work, and known as Point de Pois and ! 
Point d’Or. 

4 . A minute roundish mark made with a pen or | 
the like, or resembling one so made. 

2748 Anson's I'oy. iii, it. 315 A small island .. which is 
represented in the genenal chart . . only by a dot. 2792 
J, Loutiiian /’’ortn of Process (cd. 2) 184 The Clerk marks 
with a Dote or Stroke of Ink, the Names of all that do 
apiicar. 1822 Craig Aet/. Drawing vli. 403 Working 
(engraving] entirely in dots or points. 1843 Prescott 
Mc.vko (1850) 1 . 91 The first twenty numbers were expressed 
by a corresponding numlicr of dots. 

6. .Specifically : Ortkogr, a. A point used in 
punctuation ; as in the period or full stop (.), or 
the colon (;). b. The point over the letters i 
and j ; formerly also over y as a vowel. 0. A 
point placed over, under, or by a letter or figure to 
modify its signification, pronunciation, or v.iluc. 

1740 Dyche k Pardon, Dot, a sm.Tll mark or point, such 
as is pul over an i, or at the end of a .sentence, a 2771 
G. SiiAiirE Method Learn, Hebrew Lang. i. (R.\ 'I’o express 
thousands the Knhhins usually place' two dots over the 
units. 1794 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Rowland for 01 . Wks. 

1 1. 380 < >n each superfluous letter vents a sigh, and saves the 
little dot njioii an /. 2844 Uiton Physioglyphics 90 jj re- 
presents P, but n (without the dot) ix equivalent to Ph. 
2887 Till. Derby in Pali Mall G, 15 Nov. 14/1 He did not 
rare to put the dots on the i's [see Dot v. i b), but he .said 
with conviction th.at the difliciilty which Maithus pointed 
out seventy years ago.. was upon us again. 

d. A/us. A point placed ior various purposes 
after, over, or under a note, after a rest, or before 
or after a double bar. 

2806 Callcott Mus. Grant, iii. 32 When it is necc.ssary 
lo lengthen a Note by half its v.ilue, a dot is placed after it. 
x88o ( iBOVK Diet. bins. I. 431/r Notes marked with dots 
should he lcs.s staccato than those with dashes. Ibid, 456/2 
Dots following rests lengthen them to the «ime extent as 
when .'ip|>licd to notes. Ibid, 457/2 Double Bar . . when 
acaom^anied by dots indicates that the section on the same 
side with the dots is lo be repeated. 1 

6. A little child or other tiny creature. I 

s8m Cai'Ern Ball, hr Songs 174 Right jiwous be thy lot . . 

My bonny bright-eyed dot, iSm Sai.a /.ond. up to Date 
xii. T49 'rrnop.s of children, fromlittle dots of four and five. . 
to big girls. 

7 . The act by which a dot is made by a point 
striking a surface. 

2898 Hawthorne Fr, hr It- ymls, I. 255 He. .stumped | 
on with a faster or slower dot of his crutch, according to J 
our pace. 

8. Comb,, as dot-libe adj., -maker ; also, dot-ond* | 
dash a., formed by dots and dashes, as the Morse | 
telegraph-alphabet, etc. ; dot-hole (see sense 3 c); • 
dot-plant, a plant that stands out as a conspicuous j 
spot of varied colour in a mass of plants ; dot-punch I 

CRNTRE-punch : dot-atitoh, a stitch used in i 
making dots in embroidery ; dot- wheel, a toothed j 


wheel mounted In a handle, which when rolled 
over a surface produces a dotted line. 

2876 Prrsce, tic., Telegraphy (ed. a) 54 Representing the 
one signal by 11 dot (.) and tbo other by a dash ( — ) , wc have 
the dot and dash alphabet of Morse, /bid. 73 Instruments 
cmploj-ed in i-ecording the dot and dash signals. 288a 
Garden 7 Jan. 7/2 The two la.st are eflective as ‘dot ' pl.mi.s 
in large nm»ic.s of Pelarguiiiuni.s or dark-leaved plants. 

I 2895 Daily Hews 4 Apr. 6/x Dot -like irregularities. 

! II Dot (d^t), sb:^ [a. mod.F, dot (dot), ad. I.. 
dot-em dower.] A woman's marriage portion ; 
the property which she brings with her, and of 
which the interest or annual income alone is under 
her husband's control. See also Dote which 
is the historical Eng. form. 

2899 Tiiackkray Hiwconifs (1879) I. xxxi. 354 (Stanf.) 
Madcniuiselle has so many francs of dot, O/jo H. Smart 
Race for IVife ii, 'Fhcrc would, perhaps, be some little 
difliculty about the dot. 288a hi ms. Riddell Pr. Wales's 
< Garden-Party 37 She had a dot of three thousand pounds, 

; \yhich. .brought in under a hundred a year. 

Dot (di>t),v.i [f. DotjAI] 

1 . trans. I'o mark with a dot or dots ; to make 
a dot nr dots on. Dot iuy to fill in with dots. 

2740 Dyciir tk Pardon, Dot, to mark with small points, 
as engravers do to expre.s.s Or in Heraldry. 2776 G. Sf.m- 
pi.K Building in Water 87 A third Plate., which you .see 
dotted out. 2822 Self Insirnctor 524 To irnfagine that the 
picture W.SS entirely dotted in. t8pALEORDtn LifeiiByji) 
21 1 The choice gcraniiim.s are where 1 have dotted my plan. 

b. To put the dot (•) over the letter i or j. 
To dot the Vs (^g.) : to fill in the particulars, to 
particularize minutely. 

2849 Thackeray in .Scribner's Mag. L 557/1 I have., 
dotted the i's. 2869 Comh. Mag. Aug. 254 None of the / 'r 
are dotted, the dot being first used towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. 2WI9 Mamh. Exam. 15 June 6/2 
Improving the interval.. to dot his i’s and cross his I's. 
2896 Daily Chron. 20 Apr. 4/7 [He] dotted our *i’s’ and 
crossed our ' t's ' with a vengeance about the lack of men in 
the Navy. 

2 . To cover or diversify a.5 with minute spots. 

18x8 I. M.ar.sden Amusem. Mission, (ed. 2) 42 'I'liese 

eni'ralcT i.sles, that Ocean’s bosom dot. a 2899 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 53 The whole Ch.Tiinel w.rs dotted with our 
cruisers. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 171 Meadows green 
Dotted about with spreading trees. 

fig. 2893 J* CuM.MiNo E’oreshadinos ix. 242 Her nation'-, 
hisiory was dotted with judgements from the Lord. 

3 . To place like dots at separate points on a 
surface ; to scatter like dots or specks. 

2826 Kra TINGE Trav. (2817) II. 25 Domestic fowls (were] 
dotted here and there through the other groups. 1898 
Lady Canning in Hare Tim Noble Lives {1803) II. 464 
The staff arc dotted about by twos in different bung.Mows. 
1868 Morris Earthly Par, I. 364 All about were dotted 
leafy trees. 

4 . To write down compendiously ; to jot dmim. 

•773 [see Dotting rbl. so, 2]. 2845 Fobii I/and-bk. 

Spam t. s8 One word dotted down on the spot is worth 
a carl-load of recollections. 2860 Tiiackkray Round, Papers, 
.Screens in Din. Rooms (2876) 60, I had an amiable com- 
panion close by me, dotting down my conversatinn. 

6 . intr. To make a dot or dots. Sec next. 

2799-73 Johnson, Dot, to make dots or spots. 

Dot and oarry (ono). 

i 1 . A schoolboy’s expression in some processes of 
' elementary arithmetic (subtraction, division, anti 
I addition). Hence, a name for such process ; .also 
I for one who does calculations or teaches elementary 
i arithmetic. 

2789 f'fRO.SK Diet. Vnlg. Tongue, Dol-and-camy-one. 
a writing masUer or teacher of arithmetic. 28sa Scott 
Nigel V, You old dotard Dot-.'uul- carry-one that you are. 
28. . Lowri.l Didactic Poetry Poet. Wks. iBjK* IV. 226 The 
metre, too, was regular As school boy’s clot and carry. 

2 . Awwt?m/.r/y--=^iicxt. Also and 

2842 Leman Rede 16 String yack 1. iv, (Farmer) Of all 
! (he rummy ch.Tps I ever did see, that dot-and-carry-one of 
old poetry is the queerest. 2883 .Stevenson Treas, Isl, i\ . 
xvi, I know my pulse went dot and carry one. 

Dot and ifo one. An cxpre.ssion representing 
the limp of a person lame of one leg, or who has n 
wooden leg which makes a * dot ’ on the ground 
for each step that the other goes. Used suhsl, 
for the action, and for the person ; and ns ad;, and 
adv.f minlifying either. Also jfg. and transf, 

177* Nugent Vt. Hhi. Friar Gerund I. 130 The Dot-and- 
TO-onc of whom we are speaking, 2773 ^Iad. D'Arblav 
Early Diary 2 Oct., The attentive kind husband, who., 
prefers a dot-and-go-one with his wife to the fiery coursers 
without. 2840 Barham JngoL Leg., Lay Si. Nicholas Iviii, 
He rose with the sun, limping ' dot and go one ’. 1861 T. A. 
' 1 'rollovb La Beata I. viii. 188 The laborions dot-and-go- 
one Wtilk occasioned by his lameness. 1881 J. Hawtiiorni-: 
Port. Fool I. XX, The conversation.. hobbled along in thc 
discontinuouiL dot-and-go-one fashion that conversations 
sometimes affect. 

Dot, ti.- rare, [ad. motl.F. deter y after Dot sh.- 
The historical Eng. form was Dots tram. 
To dower (a bride) with a marriage portion. 

1887 £. Gerard Land beyond /ami (2888) II. 94 Tlie 
empress undertook to dot every young gipsy girl who 
married a person of another race. 

Dotage (d [app. f. Dote or slO + 
-ASE. Cf. F. radetage.'] 

1 . The state of one who dotes or has the intellect 
impaired, now esp. through old age ; feebleness or 
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Imbecility of mind or understanding ; infatuation, 
folly ; second childhood ; senility. Also transf, 

M. . E, E. AUit. P. B. 1495 penne a dotai^e ful depe drof 
to nis hert. 1 Ciiaucrr Wife’s Frol. 7*39 Thaiine sit 
he doun, and writ in his dotage, That wominen kan nat 
kepe hir mariage. ^ c 1430 Lvoc. Hors^ EhePe. G. 156, 

1 trowe lie be fnlle in Dotage. 1579 Lylv Enfkttes (Arb.) 
158 Y' ahsurde dotage of| him that thinketli iher is no god. 
1618 Boltok P'loTHS III. vii. (1636) 194 H«c had the rew.nrd 
of his dotage, for the Crcleusians intercepted most port of 
his navie. 1766 Goi.iwm. l^ic. W. viv, The world is in its 
dotage. 1855 Macaulay Hist. III. 479 Now fust 
sinking into uotage. 

b. A foblisTi or imbecile thought, word, or 
deed ; a folly or stupidity. 

atsag Skelton Replyc. 272 Deullysshe pages, Full of 
suche uottages. 1630 Frynnk (1661) Bo This : 

. . is a notorious dotage and iinputh. 177a Fletcher Logica | 
Genev. 4;r Enemies to his antinomian dotages. t8a< Cole- I 
RIDGE Aids Reft. (1848) I. 233 notc^ A specimen of these | 
Rabbinical dot.igcs. ! 

2 . 'The action or habit of doting upon any one ; 
foolish affcclion ; excessive love or fondness. 

c X440 Partonope 4768 She ganne no nye fall wyih hym 
in dotage. 1470-85 MAi.nRY Arthur iv. i, Mcrlyii felle in | 
a dottage on the damoisel. 15x3 Mouk Rklu /// (1S83) i 
59 Fora Htic wanton dotage vppon her parson. 1699 BuKNK/r 
39 Art, xxii. (1700) 242 A most excessive dotage upon 
them. x8x4 Bykon Corsair 11. xiv. 66 Oh ! that this 
dotage of his breast would cease ! 

b. An object doted upon, or regarded with 
excessive fondness. 

x66a CoKAiNE Ovid 1. iii. Dr.im. Wks. (1874) 294 You 
shall .. Become Jove’s dotage, and be Queen of heaven. 
i8ax Bykon Sardau. 11. i, He loved that gay pavilion,— it 
vmH ever His summer dotage. 1845 Whitekailxx. 7 Being ' 
his father's dotage. 

Dotal (( 1 < 7 “TA 1 ), a, [ad. L. dotal-is^ f. ddt em I 
dowry, marriage portion, endowment ; perh. 
inimed. a. K dotal (16th c.).] Pertaining to a 
dower, dowry, or marri.'igc portion of a woman. 

IS »3 rh>wriLA.s AifU'is xi. vii. iSa Gif. -this hald rj'all I 
SiiTd lie thy drowrjL and rich gift dolall. t6ai G. .Sanpys 
Oxnds Met. XIV. (1626) 296 Nor contend ..for Latinus ; 
crownc, Nor doUill Kingdonie. X7a» Wollaston Reli^. } 
Nat. viii. 156 note^ There were witnesses, and dotal writ- 1 
injp;. 1895 Maine Hist. Inst. xi. 320 ‘i'lie well-aiicer- ! 
tamed rules supplied by the written law for dotal settle- ■ 
menls. i 

t Do*taALt. Ohs. rare-K [f. DOTK v. -t* -ANT 1 . 
Cf. F. radokml, pres, pple.] « Dotard. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. V. ii. 47 Such a decay’d Dotaut as you 
seemc to he. 

Dotard (lc 7 "i:ii(I), sk. and a. Also 5 doterd, 
5-6 dooterd, -arde, (6 dodart', 6-7 dottord, 7-8 
doatard. [In sense i, f. Doth: 7^. -h-ard. Sec 
also note to sense 2.] A. sk. 

L An imbecile, a silly or stupid person ; now, 
usually, one whose intellect is impaired by age; ! 
one who is in his dotage or second childhood. | 
c X386 Chaucer WiYds Prol. 331 For certeyn olde dotard j 
by yourc leue Ye sfiul h.^uc qu’cyiitc rigid ynogh at eiic. ■ 
c 14^ Caxion Sonnes of Aymon ix. 208 Thou were an oldc 
dooterd and .t foolc. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Rolys (r874) : 
1 . 47 Thou til>Tidc dodart, these wordes liolde thou styll. j 
cx6xo Kanuoli'H F.ciog, in Farr .S'. /*, fas. I (1848) 280 j 
Doatard : you fowlc on Pan's omniscience fall. 17*5 Pope i 
Odyss. XX. 433 The dotard’s mind To every sense is lost, to ! 
reason blind. x86i Mkrivalk Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlvii. j 
13 He dccI.Tred that the dying man’s disposition, .was the 1 
act of an inc.Tpahlc dotard. 

tb. (.)ne who dotes {on something) ; a doter. 

Marston Ant. 4- Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I. 25 Th.at ! 
peevish dotard on thy excellence. 

t 2 . dottard.') A tree that has lost its top ! 
or branches, and of which the trunk alone remains, | 
more or less in a stale of decay. Sometimes I 
identified with pollard ; sometimes apparently dis- ; 
tinguished, as having lost its branches by damage ‘ 
or decay, and not by lopping or polling. Obs. \ 
[It is doubtful whether this is the same word as sense r ; i 
were it not that the synonymous Douparu is known only 
later, it would be natural to t.ake that as the original word, 
from Dodz'., with dottardy dotard, as variants assiuiil<itcd 
to this word.] 

ax6o3 N. Riding Rec. (1B94) 260 Warrants for the sale 
of dotards. x6a6 Bacon Sylra § 586 We see a 1 mo.st all 
Overgrowne-Trees. .are Pollards, or DottarcLs, and not Trees 
at their full Height. i66a Petty Taxes 44 The lianie ill 
husbandry, a^ to make fuel of young saplings, instead of 
dotards and pollards. X7a5 Bradley P'am. Diet. .s.v. Wil- 
iowy A Willow Planted and well manag’d, may continue 
five and twenty Years.. Old rotten Dotards maybe fell'd 
and easily .supply'd. 

B. aaj. [attrib. use of the jA] 

1 . Imbecile, silly ; in senile decay or second child- 
hood. I 

ciiM Chaucer IVifds Prol. 201 Olde dotard shrewe. •; 
1557 North GnenartPs Diall Pr. Prol. A ij b, I never sawc 
a more dootarde foole than Phormio, 1795 Southkv foan 
of Arc 111. 54X To plea.se Your dotard fancies ! 1876 A. D. 
Murray Charwtuood 143 My old aunt has been very 
feeble and dotard all the winter. 

ta. Of a tree: Remaining as a decayed trunk 
without branches : see A. 2. Obs. 

1585 Burqiiley LeU in Reg. Mert. 11 . zo8 The sale of 
some dottard trees, .for their nece.ssary fewelL 1697 Lut. 
trbil Brief Rd. (1857) IV. aoa A grant worth £20,000' of 
dotard trees in Needwood forest. X797 Burns Eccl. Law \ 
(ed. 6) III. 486 if dotard trees are privileged, much more I 
ought pollaras. > 

^L. III. 


Hence Do’tardMT*, Po’tardlMn, Xlo*tard7 

{nonce~7vds.)t the state of being a dotard ; Do‘- 
tardly a., foolish, stupid ; Botard^Uke a. 

X664 II. Mork Antid. agst. Idol. 38 That dull and 
dotardly sin of Idolatry, inx Lincoln Herald 7 Oct. 4 
Dotardism itself could go no further. 1859 S. Wilbekfokcc 
in Times a8 Feb. 19/3 Drivelling dotardage. 

Dotarie, obs. form of Dotery. 
tDo'tfttdf ppl- d. Obs. Also -at. [ad. 1 .. 
ddtdt'us pa. pplc. of dotare : see next.] Endowed, 
bestowed. Used ns fa. pple. 

1536 Bkllkmi>kn Cron. Scot. Q891) I. Cosmo^r. p. xxxix, 
Glasgu . .quhare anc iiohill kirk is dotat richelie m honour of 
Sanct Mungow. X560 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 111. 
(1677) 164 All things dotatc to hospitality in times past. 

Dota*t6, V. rare. ff. L. dotare, dotat- to en- 
dow, f. dbjty dbt-em dowry.] trans. To endow. 

x87a Daily Nr.vs 26 Sept., (Tet our bishop elected, ri«og- 
nised, dotated. 

Dotation (dtit/’i^Jon'). [a. F. dofatioity ad. t.. 
dotatim-cm . n. of action f. dot are : sec prec.] The 
action of endowing ; endowment. 

f 1380 WvcnF Agst. Begg. FHers Scl. Wks. III. 513 
.Suiiinie of hem receyveu oymes and dotaciouns. r X450 
Mirour .Saluaciflun 4321 Haly sawlcs slial be duwei! be 
treble dotneionne. 15^ WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. Wits. 
1888 1 . 24 Amang sa gret liberalitic, and ryche dotations 
maid in Scotland. t 6 o 5 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Dcd. g B. 3 
This declicaling of Foundations and Dotations to professory 
I-tetarning.. hath, .had a Maligne .aspect, and influence upon 
(he growth of Scycnccs. 1967 Black-stone Comm. IJ. xviii. 
269 'J’hc . , most consideniblc dotations of religious liouscs. 
X853 Mekivai.e Rom. Rep. ix. (1867) 261 The measure em- 
braced. . a general dotation of the pex^rer citizens. 

Dotaunco : sec Doitbtancb. 

II Dotchin (<VTjin). Also 8 dodgeon, 9 dodg- 
ing. [Corruption of the Cantonese name toh-clPin^i; 
(in Court dialect to-cUt ng) f. toh to measure + 
to weigh (N. A. Giles).] The name in the soutli 
of China for the small hand-steelyard there used. 

X696 Bo 7 oyear's fml. at Cochin-China in D.'ilrymple 
Orient. A’^A (ifi«.i8| 1 . 88 (Y.) For their Doti.hiii and Balhince 
they use that of Japan. 1711 C. lz>rKYKH Trade in Ind. 
V. 113 Never weigh your Silver by their Dntchins for they 
have usually two Pair, one to receive, the other to |>ay by. 
1809 R. Langeukd Iniroti. Trade 48 Dudgings . . very similar 
to steelyards. x8m J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 1 . 294 T'ho 
steelyard, .resemlifiiig in foriti the little instrunicnl in use 
amongst the Chinese, called the dotchins. 

tDota, sb.^ Obs. [f. Dotk : with sense 2 
cf. MDu. dote folly, weakness of mind.] 

1 . A foolish or weak-minded person ; a dotard. 

AXiM Mlfred 422 in O. E. Misr. 128 Ich holilc 

hine for dote { 7 J.r. a dotcj |>at sayb al Ids willc. r‘X3S0 Sir 
Heues 2x7 A^ilt |*e, trcitoiir I pnv olde dote ! c X460 
Tmvneley Myst. (Surtees) 27 Hit is wonilev that I last sicli an 
rtlddotc Allc dold. 15. . Smyth /Mme jiit,\u Hnzl. /f. /*. P. 
III. 213 Come fort be, olde dole. 1630 Tinker of I'lovey, 
.Seamans T. 103 How did his dcatli-hud make him a doale I 

2 . A st.Tle of stupor ; dotage. 

16x9 Z. Bovd Last Battell 529 (Jain.) Thus .after a.s 
in a dote he hath tottered .some sp.’icc alxml, at last he 
falleih dnwnc to dust. 

3 . A piece of folly. Cf. Doteuy. 

1643 Plain English 18 The votes (to them now ridiculous 
.Tiid call'd dotes) passed ag.ainst them. 

Dote (dc^^t), sbf anil. [app. a. i6th c. F. dote, 
var. of dot, ad. 1 ^. doEevi {(ids) dowry; see Dot j^.-] 
1 . A woman’s marriage portion ; endowment, 
dowry. (Now usually superseded hy dot from Fr.) 

15x5 Mary Tudor Let. to Hen, ViH. in Eeusim. Nat. 
MS.S. II. vii, I am contented . . to gene you all the hoolo. 
tlotc whiclie was delyiiered with me. 1538 StakkI’V king 
land II. i. 151 T«^ the dote of pore damoscllys and vyr- 
gynj's. X676 CoKK Circumcision Mustapha in I lari. 
Misc, (1745) V, 347 Four Millions. .of Dollars, which is her 
Dote. X7^ in Doran * Mann’ fr Manners (1876) I. xv. 
353 She . .insisted upon the rcstituticm of her Dote, 1858 
Froi;dk///j 7 . Eng, III. xv. 278 The amount of dotes and 
dowries, .and other legal details, were elabonatcly discussed. 

1 2 . Jij(. (Usually in pi.) A natural gift or endow- 
ment. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol, P'erg. Pe Imfcnt, Pref. 4 Through the 
dotes and qualities of the soiile. 1580 Sidney Arcadia in. 
(162a) *76 Kxlolling the gomily doles of Mopsa. 1656 
J KANES Puln. Christ 366 Cloathcd with four glorious dotes, 
or endowments, impassibility, subtilly, agility, and clarity. 

DotOy doat (d^"t), 7I.I Forms : 3 dotie(n, 
doten, 5 doyt(e, dooto, 3^ dote, 6- doat. [i'larly 
ME. dolen, dotien (of which no trace is known in 
OE.), corresponds to MDu. dolen to lie crazy or 
silly, to dote. Kilian has, in same senKu, iloten, - 
dutten : cf. mod.Du. dntten to take a nap, to dote, 
dutter a doter, etc., also MHG. totzm to take a 
nap {\~-*dott6jan), Icel. dotla to nod from sleep. 

The LG. stem doten was the source of OF. redoter, mod. K. 
radoter to rave, dote ; the close parallelism of sense liotwern 
F. radoter, raaoti, .and F.ng. dote, doted, and the pro-soiicc 
of Eng. derivatives with F. suffixes, a.s dotage, dotaut, 
dotery^V. radotage, radotant, radoterie, show an inti- 
mate connexion between the F. and Eng. words, as if tin; 
latter were immediately from an AF. *doier for OF. re- 
doter.] , 

I. intr. 1 , To be silly, deranged, or out of one s 
wits ; to act or talk foolishly or stuiddlv. 

aias5 Ancr. R. 224 Heo uallco..inlo dvop pouht, so pci 
heo dotie. a xMl Leg. Kath. 21 ii Hu nu, dame, dotestu ? 
X3^ Trevisa Htgdeu (Rolls) IV. 403 M l >«-7 

dole|» \mihi desipere vtdentur\. York Myst. xxxi. 




359 Whedir dote we or dremys? 1548 UnALL, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Acts xxvi. 24 lFeli.x] snyd with a loude voyce, Thou 
dotest Paul. i6xx Biole 1 Tim. vi. 4 Doting [Tindale, etc. 
wnstelh liis brayne.s] alioul questions, and .strifes of wordes. 
X684 ir. Bonet’s Men. Campit. ni. vx Every evening he .. 
dole<l. X798C0LEK11KIE Rears in Soiit, v. 171 Others. .Dote 
with a mad idolatry. X87X R. Elms Cainllut xxxv. 73 She 
..Doats, .IS hardly within her own i)ossession. 

2 . Now esp. To he weak-minded from old age ; 
to have the intellect impairctl by reason of age. 

(Formerly only contextual.) 

cxao5 Lav. 3394 Me bunched be aide luoii wole dotic nou 
nan. r xmo R. Brunne Chrou. Il'ace (Rolls) 2404 My 
fader in cldc dotes, c 1440 Promp. Pan>. 128/1 Doton, or 
dote for age, deiiro. 1530 Pausch. 525/a, I dole for .age, as 
olde folkes do, je me rndete. 1393 Drayton Eclog. vi. 39 
Thou dol’Kt in thy declining Age. c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary 
( J 888) 301 The-tiarson . . is now old and i 1 onte.s. X819 Ckabbe 
T. of Hall 11. Wks. 1B34 VI. 30 We grow untitted for that 
world and dote. 

3 . To be iiifatualcdly. fond of ; to bestow exces- 
sive love or fondness on or upon ; to lie foolisltly 
jn love. Const, f of (obs. ran ), npon. on, 

X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) I'^ictes lay 'Ihyngis that a 
prynce ought to est hewe .. the tlu rtle, ilolyng of women. 
1^ Hai-sor. 525/'-' It is a gicr m.adnessc lo dote upon an 
i>thcr mans wyfe. 1589 Wahnfr All>. Eng. vi. xxx. ii6ia) 
T.|9 Not one hut wexod amorous, yen uuen Diana doted, 
i^x SiiAkS. Two Cent. iv. iv. 87 vou doaic on her, that 
f’.arcs not for your louc. x6a3 Massinger Dk. Milan iii. ii, 
A fine shc-wailcr .. that doted Kxticmrly of a gentleman. 
X74J Voi.'NG A 7 . 'Th. I. 977 How distant oft the thing M's 
doat on most, From that for which we doat. Felicity! 
1837 Howht Rur. Life in. iv. itS6j) 255 where lies 
the mother on whom I doated, ami who'doalcd on 
me. 

4 . 'To decay, as a tree. Obs. cxc. dial. Cf. 
Dotko 2, Dotinu ppt. a. 3, Dotard 2. 

c 1410 Vallad. on Hush. t. 752 The seed of thorn in hit wol 
dede and dote. 1893 F.. Couns^ Lewis^ 4- Clark’s E.xped. 
951 note. In North Carolina ..it is .said of trees de.'ul .it 
the top, that they are doted, or have doled. 

II. traits. t6. To c.ause to dote; to drive 
cr.izy ; to befool, infatu.ite. Obs. 

147X Rii'Iey Comp, a Ich. \, xxxiii. in Ashm. (1652) 156 
Dotyng (Ik*. Mcrchaunls that tlicy be faynu 'To let them 
go* *579 ' 1 ‘oMSoM Cnlrin's .Serm. Tim. 652/1 V.sc no bab- 
bling to tiote mens he.'ules vpon. 1580 .Sii>NEV Arcadia 
(1622)103 If myniisciabU! speeches haue not alrcadie doted 
you, a 1611 IsKAOM. &. Fi,. Maid's Trag, ill. ii, Why wilt 
thou dote ihysidf Gut of thy life ? 
te. To say or think foolishly. Obs. 

*555 EnKN/M«r6'r 46 I Ice optniiigc his inoulhc. .doateth 
that the Zcines sjiakc lo hym duryiig the tyine of'liis trauuce. 
i6ia T. Tayi.ok Comm. Titus iii, 2 Whai.soeuor the Mani- 
rhccs haue dr)a(eil to the trontrarie. 

t 7 . To love to excess; to bestow extravagant 
affection on. Obs. 

X483 CAXTtiN Cold. Leg. 73b/2 Whan lie was uide he so 
doohted and loncd liein. 1673 Rules o f Cis'itity loB Kmlnre 
a little hunger, :iiul not dote and indulge their appeliles .as 
rliey do. 

Dote, 2'.- Now rare. Also (> dot, doit. [a. 
F. doter ( r.ith c.), .-id. i.. dotare to endow, portion, 
f. dbt-cfn. Sec also Dot in mod. use.] 

1 1. trans. 'I'o endow with riches, dignities, etc. 
*535 Stewaki' Cron. .Scot. 11 . 188 And dot thaiiio [Kirk- 
men] with f.Tr mnir dignitic, Na eiiir llin had. x^/^Cotnpl. 
Scot. xvi. 141 I'rpil that .ir dotit villit rason. i6aoW. S1.0T 
Apol. Narr.{i^\f}) 39 He was not so liberally doled with 
vnderstanding. 16x3 Cock kkam, Dti/cr/, endowed. 

2 . 'To grant or give as an enilowmcnt. 

*535 Stewart- Cron. .Scot. II. 616 How King Malrolme 
foundit ane Kirk .. and doittit lo it iiiony Landis. 1636 
Scot. Canon.s in Lauds If ’kx. (1853) V. 607 I,nnds .. doled 
lo pious and holy uses. CX771 in .( June (1892) 

781/3 A new cup. .was presented, or ‘ doled ' to tin* parish. 
x 864 ;I 'WKKIUE Lakes, cU . oj Hihlc --ioo Abiln was doletl and 
confirnird to scver.al members of the Herod buiiily. 

Dote, obs. form of Dot. 

Doted, doated (de“*ifvr.', ///. a. Akso 8 

dottod, 9 dootod. [f. DoTK t/.* + -ed ^ : ef. 
learned.] 

tl. Sti ipkl, foolish, in second childhood, dotard. 
X3 . . E. E. Atm. I’. (*. T96 Wh.Tt bt* dciicl bat? b^u don, 
doted wi t:rh ? t 1400 Rom. Rose She was pa.st al that 
passage .\nd was a doted thing ljir(»mon. a X533 bn. Ber- 
ners Iluon Ixxvi. 242, 1 haue . . mcruayle tliiTl 1 Ke you .so 
doiyfl. x6a* Burton Ana!. Mel, n. iv. ii. ii, All such as 
were erased, or .any way il<»ied. 17x8 1 *. Walker Life Pedeu 
(ed. 3) Pref. 25 In his dolled old Age. 

•|- b. Infatuated, infatuatcdly fond. Obs, 

*550 Cranmkr Pefenee ii*;b, 'Die j>eople lieyng super- 
stiliulisly enamored and doteil vpon the Masse. 1583 
iNf, Calvin on Dent, a 1 viii. 286 'I'liey continue doted in 
it. 

2 . Of .a tree : Decayed inside, unsound. Now 
dial. arnl technical. (Cf. DoTAliJ) 2.) 

1466 in Willis Sr. Clark Camhridge^x^MG) 1 1 1 . 93 White oke, 
not doled, iK.r siorvyii. 7559 Morwync; Evonym. 3 Wocxle 
whether it be rotten .Tiid (loatcd, or sound. ij^7 Best 
.■dugling (ed. 2) 19 Found, .in the hollow of these trees when 
doatt «l and Jijlien. 1867 .Smvi h .V/i/ 7 fV'’.r ICord-bk., Dooted, 
of I timln?r ren<lcrc:d iirisotind Viy tissure.s. xMx C. F. 
S.Mirii in Trans. Amer. Philol. StK. 47 Doted, ‘ilccaycd 
inside,’ of a tree . .quite common in . . Southern StiUes. 1893 
ll'esfm.Gaz. 5 June 6/3 Doated .. full of large kiiotK, ugly 
shakes .. this class of w(^ is sold in large quantities at Uic 
public .Tuctions in the City. 

+ Do’tehead. Obs. rare. [f. Dote j ^.1 + He \i >. 
Cf. dolthcad.] - Dotard A. 1 . 

«53oTini)ai k Pract. Prel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 265 The 
dutehead was benide himself and whole out his mind. 

77 * 
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Dotel(le : see 1 .)ottle slO and 
Dotepol, var. of Doi)in i*(.)LL, Ohs. 

Boter, doater (dJ“ tdj). [f. Dotk + -.eii1 : 

influenced by dotard.'] One who dotes. 

1 . A person of enfeebled intellect ; a dotard. 

* 579 *®® North t'lutanh (1676) 91P He had never seen a 

Rre tter dolcr then Phormio. 16x5 J, Sti:i-hfns Satyr. Ess. 

I \i\ 'niese i>e« the comforts of being famous : let Doaters 
hi-t: ambitious of it. t tjao Eahl of Aii.ksui jrv Atem. i 1 890) 
rH>7 A poor old doater. 1831 Lamr /-«•/. WLs. (1865) wiii. 
17X Munden dropped the ola man, the doater. 

2 . One who dotes on ; one foolishly fond. 

* 55 * Holoet, Dotcr or folowcr of women, mnlh'rai'hts. 
« 6 S 3 H. Morr Antitf. Ath. 1. ix. (17121 27 Aristotle, who 
w.as no dotcr on a Deity. X74a Yoi.'Ncj Nt. fh. viii. 570 
Patron of pic.xsure ! doater on delight ! 1853 J. H. Newman 
l/tav. Eituc. #5 No duter upon the dead and gorie. 
Hence f Do tereas, a female dotcr. 
x668 Evki.yn tr. Fre.art*s l\rfe(t. Faint. Pref. (U. Stipp.) 
An old Dotaresse, who had only slaves In her service. 

tDo’terjTr doterie. Ok. [f. Dotk v.: cf. 
b\ radotcric^ Doting; stupidity, infatuation, 
folly. 

1587 floT.niNG Dc Atornajf x. 143 (lod (Siiy they) drnweih 
the forme out of the Aliilitic of the matter. Let us examine 
this dotcric yet further. 159^ IJrayion Shgphcnts Garl. (N. 
rhcpe..p.pcnden day and night in dotarie. 

Doth (d»l)), arch. 3rd pers. pres. ind. of Do. 
Dother, dial, form of Doddek. 

II Bothienentevitis (d^>:))ieniciitcr.'ii’tis). 

/*ath. Also (erron.) dothin-. [mod. t Gr. 

boil, abscess + Entkkitis.] rnflatiimation of certain 
intcstiii.'il fjlanfls, cbariictori.stic of hphoid fever. 

*845 G. E. Day tr. SifUtnt's Anitn. C/tfw. I. a 8 <j 'I'lie 
disease diagnosed in hoth instances was dolhinuntcritis. 

Dotl, var. of DiioTT, loin-cloth. 

Boidng;, doating^ rtd. sfi. [f. Di^tf zO ^ 

-I NO L] The action of the ver?^ Dote. 

1 . Action charnct(‘ri.stic of a weak or enfeebled 
intellect; imbecility, stupidity; an instance of thi-;. 

ri440 /‘arr\ ia8/i Dotyngc, ttt’sipicnria. 1548 

UoAi.i, etc. /i;v4VJ/.'. Par. .Acts 85 b, Dotyng is wh.aii .1 
man, thruugh erroure of hi.< inynde, swerueth from roas >11. 
x^ J. Hooker Girald. ircl. in ilolinshcd II. 51A’ An 
.altercation and wan-e hetweene the king of England iiiid 
Lcwcn of France, through the dutiiig of both parts. x6oo 
J.)RYr»EN /W JiWvir/. Pref., 1 am not yet arrived to the 
age of doting. i8m U. H. Frol'OE Knn. (1838* 317 Can 
these I verses) he dm:tored into anj thing avuihihle, or are 
they notings ? 

2 . Tlic bestowal of foolish affection [upoO ; fond 
attachment. 

i6sa Donne Senn. xvi. r6i Such is our p.*i.ssionaio Doting 
upon this World. iWj Gi.anv'ii.l Scepsis Set. 53 Dogma- 
tizing, and fond do.aiirig upon Authorities. 

Hence Doting-piece, one who is doted on. 

1741 KuatARDsoN Pawfta (1824) I. xxxii. 339 My .si.stcr 
Pi— i.s niy doating piece. 1830 OoinviN Glaudcshy 1 . vi. 109 
H«* was hi.s father's doaling-piccc. 

Bo'tinff, doating, ppL a. [f. as prec. f 
-INO “.] That dotes. 

1 . Weak-minded, foolish, stnpid, imbecile. 

1489 Caxton FuyUs of A. iv. x. 257 Folysh mocuynces 
and dotyng opynyons. 1535 Coverdai.k Eccl. vli. 25 The 
erroure of dotiiigc fooles. 1645 Mm.ton Colast. 11851) 36O 
IgMf>rant and doiin-x surmi.scs. 1797 Pckke /TiTf/i . Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII, 207 I'he last resource of female weakness, 
of helpless infancy, of doting dccrepiiiulc. 1870 Max 
Mi'i.i.int JTc. AVAi'- '>873' 273 With silly children, .and doting 
grandmothers. 

2 . Foolishly or extravaj;antly fond. 

*577 Anfi. Alauunl (I.ongm.) 1 Loving an<l yet not 
dotyng. X663 Klj.tiGREW Pa 7 -son’ s Jl'cd. in Dodslcy O, /'/. 
11780) XL 497 I ‘hey arc still the most doting'st husbands. 
175* Young Hrothers 1. i. ^^■Ics. 1757 II. 210 No piriure, by 
the doating eye To he surve\ Vl. ^ 1856 .Mrs. IlRouNiNf: 
Aur. Leigh 11. 221 You give iis cinatirig mothers. 

3. Of trees ; Decaying from a;rc. 

1684 Evklyn Kal. ffori. 32 The old wood, found commonly 
in doating Pirchc.s. 17*6 Diet. Enst. (ed. 3), Doling^ 7 'fvr . . 
a I'lec almost worn out with age. 1858 O, W. IIolmeh 
.A nt. Preakf.-t, xi. 109 An old doting oak. 

Hence Do'tingly adv,., in a doting manner or 
deforce : infatuatedly ; fondly. 

1548 Cranmkr Catech. 123 h. Thei dot)'ngIy loued all that 
was their awne. 1608 T. Morton Prrasn, Encounter 128 .So 
duiingly vainc in ostentation of Ids ownc wit. 1684 ir. 
A^n'PPa's Van. .Arts Ivii. 165 None more .superstitious .and 
dotingly stupid. 1839-^ W. Irving IFotfert's A’. (1855) 85 
'1 he duke. . liccume dutingly foud of his wife. 

Bo'tish, doatish, a. arch. [f. Dote 
ISK.J Silly, imbecile, stupid, childish. 

X509 Pahclay .S*//y/ oj Folys {1874) I. 86 Than comy.« in an 
other with hi.s dotys.shc brayrie. x^i Cl. Pettie tr. Gnaz:iO's 
( /V’. Conv. III. 11586J 145 In this dulish siinplicitic, he shew'ed 
himselfe a.s veric a clowne. 1607 'J opseij. Faur-f. Beasts 
11658) 495 A rii.'id doiish fellow. 1831 Gari.yle Misc.^ Char, 
^tenstics (18721 IV. 30 The tongue as in doati.sh forget* 
fulne.ss maunders low. 

Hence Do'tlshnesi, silliness, childishnes-s. 

* 59 ® Ft OHIO, BaniMita, childishnes, dotishnes. 1891-^ 
Norris Praef. Disc. 279 A Rre.at piece of dotishnc.s.s and 
.st^ulity. 

Dotkln, variant of Dodkin, coin. 

Dotlet, a little or tiny dot ; see -LET. 

Dotouae, Dotrel, -ello, obs. ff. Douiitous, 
Dottekel. 

Dotrinal, -ine, obs. ff. Doctrinal, Dootuinb. 
Bo'ttable, a. < 'apablc of heins: dotted. 


1844 Tiuti-k y'lutng xxiv. 175 Charles’ letter . . was , . less 
warm, lc.s.s dotlahlc with .stars. 

Dottard, obs. or. dial. f. Dotaud, sense 2. 
Botted (dp’ted), ppi. a. [f. Dot v.i + -eij b] 

1 . Formeti of or traceil by dots, 

X77S-84 Cook Ffv. !I. 11. vu. iR.), Some few places, which 
are here, and in other parts of the chart, distinguished by a 
doited line. 1869 Phillips i Vxwr'. vii. 177 One .such conn is 
r^rrscnled by a dotted outline. 

2. Miirkcd or covered with or as with dots. 

x8ai Craig Lcct. Drawing vii. 404 Thu huL-k-ground . . is 
dotted or stippled. i8a8 Stark Etern. Nat. Hist. 11 . 310 
Elytra a little longer than the abdomen, dotted. x8^a P’cesk 
Alice Aiem. 12 Nov. 11884)287 The wide plateau looked 
dieary ami .sad - dotted all over with graves. 

3 . Funiishod with a dot. 

1837 Penny Cycl, IX. 104/1 s.v. Dot, Thus a double dotlcil 
minim is eiptal to three crotchets and a niiaver. 1869 
Oi-'SKLKY Counters, v. 27 Three minims are placed in every 
bar, against one efotted .semibreve in the canto fermo. 

Dottol : see 1 >oTtlk 5 /\- 
Botter (dp*t3J), sh. [f. Dot V. *KR^] One 
who or that which dots ; .an instrument for making 
dots ; spec, a h.and-instrument used in embossing 
letters lor the blind. 

z83a Ejiamhu r 58.5 'i A musician may lie created on .my 
emergency with a" dottcr and ruled paper. 1873 E, Spon 
Workshop Receipts Scr. i. 84/1 Jhit on the eyes [in bird’s- 
eye rtiaplcl by dabbing with the dottcr. 1883 N. .Suki*- 
l Aun Geo. Eliot's Ess. Introd. 13 A dolter of Ts and crosser 

of’f'.s. 

Bo*tte)?i ?'• Odis. or dial. [Related to Dodder 
and Totter.] itttr. To move unsteadily and 
infirmly ; to totter ; to fall in a tottering way. 

c 1420 Avoio.Arth. xvi. He began to doiur and dote Os 
he hade keghet strathe. a 1440 Sir Deprev. 1109 The duk 
dotered tu the ground, ( hi eritic swyfftly he sw ouned. ? 15x4 
in Ramsay F.ru-r^recn \. 213 With Gncf . . I doiuard owrc 
on .Slcip. 1789 l)A\TDSMK .Seasons 112 (Jam.) Willy dottart 
hyliiinsul Among the hens. 

jDO'ttaredi a. App. an obsolete and dialect 
form of DoT.Miiirf. : Decayed, tottering, or worn 
out with age. 

xSBx J. lliCLt. If addon's Ahsio. Osor. 358 b, Dotlered Pus- 
sard ly fables of Purgatory. 1884 iJd. Words May 324/2 'Po 
frighten crows. . is. .child's pl.ayor wtrrk for olddottered men. 

iMtterel (dp t;>rel). dottrel :.dp*trel;. Forms: 
5-6 dotrelI(o, dottrello, 6 dotterello, 6-7 
dot(0)rel, dot(t'orell, dottroll, 7 doltriLl, 7-9 
dottoril(l, S dotrill, 6- dottorol, dottrol. [f. 
Dotp: 7/ i, the suffix appears to be the same as in 
cockerel, monpprel^ pickerel, see -rel. It is not 
clear whether sense 1 or sense 2 is the original : 
.sense 1 appears to be the more frequent, and in 
some cases nt least sense 2 is evidently treated as 
tr.ansf. from it.] 

1 . A s])ecies of plover {Eudrontias morinelltis )\ 
so called from the apparent simplicity with which 
it allows itself to lie approached and taken. 

(Culltjciivt; |il. dotterel : cf. snipe, utc.) 

<: 1440 Promp. Pars'. 128/1 Dotrcllc, fingns, I5a6 

f'il/tr. /V>'/(W. dc W. 15^1) 65 b, This dotrcll is a lytcll 
foiidc hynlc, for it helpeth in mancr to take it .sclfc. x6xi 
Dravton Panegyr. Ferses in Coryat’s Crudities. As men lake 
Dolt rets, so hast thou ta’n u.s. 1659 i^* Pki.i. f/npr. Sea 243 
The Doticril,ofwhoin they say, that whatsoever is done in the 
sight of her, slice will e.\acily imitate. 1786 Pknsast foot, 
(17681 11 . 515 The Dottrel appears in .spring ami in autumn. 
1849 C. SiL'RT t '.xped. Centr. AnstriUia 1 . 311 Wc passed 
several flights of dotterel making to the south. 1865 
K1NG.SI.1 V Herew. 11 . xi. 186 Laughing at the dottrel as they 
anticked on the mole hills. 

2 . A silly person, one whose intellect is decayed, 
a dotard. .Sometimes with fig. relcrence to 1. 
(Now only dial.) 

e X4«^ Promp. Pam. 128/1 Dotrelle. .AA'W tjuod Doiarde. 
1483 (a/A. An^f. 104/2 A Duttrcllc, desip.t. 1547-84 Pai ld- 
wiN Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) i. x, Thy words s.Tuour of old 
idle dottrels tay]e.s. 1583 Golihw; ( als'inou Dent. Ivxx. 489 
Peiiig u misbegotten gener.'ii ion, they take monkes and old 
dotlcrelle.s for their failicrs. s68x Otway Soldier’s Foi'f. t. i. 
Wks. 1728 I. 344 A paralytick coughing dccrepid Dotrcl. 
x8s8 Craven Dialect, i^otterill, an old doating fellow, 
b. attrib, or as adj. Foolish, stupid, doting. 

1581 J. Pei.l H addon's Answ, Osor. 360 h. This dultrell 
Iccirrhy of Rome. 1807 Wai.kington Opt. Glass 83 Lest 
(he toving of it fa buckle] catch their uwne dottril skins. 

3 . A doddeied tree : so dotterel tree, now dial. 
axsfi 9 Ascham Scholem. ii. (Arb.) 137 ,Som old dotterell 

lrce.s. a 16x8 Sylvester Elegy Sir JP. Sidney 108 Doc not 
we Lake the timber for our turn, And leave the dotrclis, in 
their time to burn? x8ax C(.akk FiU, Miustr, 1 . 52 When 
hr..I?.'ut inixt with them [.Shepherds] beneath a dotterel- 
tree. x868 J. W. PuHGoN PnauHC. Bedfordsh. in Bed/, 
Times (Mar,\ Dottrel or Dottle-tree, a tree without a head, 
a ixillard. Called a dodder tree in the north of the 
county. 

Hence Do ttcnrellnn. 

x6ix CoTGR., Niaiserie, .<;implicitie, sillineiise, childish* 
ne.sse. .doltereiisme. 

Botting (dp'tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Dot v.^ + -TNC ^] 
1 . The making of dots, or covering of a surface 
with dots ; also, caner. markings so produced. 

1834 Mrs. SoMERVirT.E Counex. Phys. Sc., xxxvii. (1840) 444 
An exceedingly delicnte and uniform dotting or stippling of 
the sky by puinis of light. 1870 Ruskin Lee t. A rt vl. (1875) 
163 The attempts to imitate the shading of a fine draughts- 
man by dotting. 1^4 Knight Diet. Afeeli. t. 7aa/i Dotting. 
a form of engraving in which geographical divisions on 
maps are shown by interrupted lines or series of dots. 


2 . A jotting down (with pen or pencil). 

*773 Mad. D^rhlay Early Diary Sept., 1 must give you 
this l.xst week all in a lump, for 1 have no lime foi daily 
duttings. 

8. Comb. 

1874 Kni(;iit Diet. Afech, I. 722/1 Dotting^pen. a pen 
having a roulette which makes dots or detached marks 
on the paper oyer which it i.s drawn. 

Bottle (dp't’l), jAI and a. Now Sc. In 4-6 
dotel. [f. Dotk v.i or sb .^ : see -lk.] 

A. sb. A fool or dotard ; a silly person. 

13. . E. E. Allif, P, P.1517 Uenne )»e dotel on dcce drank. 
Burn. P antes Ck. in Pilkingion's // 'X’r.'f Parker Soc.) 
s86 A drunken dotel. J: Mknzieh Our Ttnon viii. 85 

‘ Your veesits to the auld dottle.' 

B. adj\ In a state oi dotage ; silly, crazy. Sc. 

1808 18 in Jamieson. xBxo St. Kathleen III. t 62 (J.-im.) 

Vc dottle man. 1895 Ian Maclaren AnUt Lang Syne iv. 

1. 147 Till he be cripple an’ dottle (cra/y). 

Hence Dottled ppl. a., (AV:.) in the state of dotage. 
iSae ill Jamie.son. 

BottlOi doUel (tV't’l), sb:k [app. dim. of 
Dot sb .^ : cf. Dit v.] 
tl. Aping; Dosml I. Obs. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 127/a Dotelle, stoppynge of a vesselle 
(dorii;l, II. dossell, P.), dncillus. ductildus. 1743 Maxwki.i. 
Scl. Trans, Soc. hnpr. Kntmd.Agric. Scot. 284 (jam.) Have 
a tub, Avith a small hole in the bottom of it, wherein put a 
cork Ml* dottle in the under end. 

2 . The plug of tobacco ash remaining in the 
bottom of a pipe after smoking, (orig. Sc.) 

18x5 in Jamieson. 1850 Kingslev Aft. Locke vi. (D.), A 
siiufTer-tray Loiitaining scraps of half-Miiokcrl tob.TCCO, ‘pipe 
dollies', ns he tailed them. 1890 K. Kli-MNG.SW//rr>‘j.’ Three, 
Btatk tX: (ed. 61 84 Orlhei IK shot out the red-hot dottel of 
his pipe on the back of his haiiy fist. 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 
214 J I Is hcfore-brcakfast pipe, which was compo.sed of all the 
plugs and doltcls left from his ^llokes of the day liefore. 

Bottrel : see l J oti kukl. 
t Bo*ttry. Obs. [var. of Dotery.] Doting ; 
impairment of tlic intellect. So Do'ttxllled a.. 
rendered doting. 

1576N ^:w•^o^' t.emnie's Complex. <1633) 298 ixifse of right 
wits, ffccblcncsse of hr.nine, dotiry, plirensic. 185 . Outham 
Legal f'f other Lyrics (1887) 82 Doltrified senility. 

Botty (<lp'ti), a.^ [f^. Dot sb.^ + - v *.] 

1 . Consisting of or characterized by dots ; dot- like. 

tSia /.’.lyrw/wv' 30 N ov, 763/2 That dotty softnesis, wliirh 

confers so. .natural arbamctcron the llesh. 1879 Stf.vkn.son 
7 >rtr'. ( 'rrennes So A low dotty luidcrwotxl that grew thick]) 
in the gorKei;. 

2. Ojf unsteady, uneven or feeble gait, as from 
stiffness or lameness. Henceyf^’’., Feeble in mind, 
silly. 

1870 sportsman 9 Apr. (Farmer), He begins to go a little 
stiff in his limbs and dotty on hi.s fc-ct. 1884 Daily Tel. 
9 Apr. 2/6 (ibid.) He fa race-horsel pulled up in a dotty con- 
dition. 1^5 Standard 1 am not mad, nrunk. 
or dotty. 

Hence Do'ttlness, unstead ines.s of gait. 
x688 Matlock Fisiting List 29 Aug. 3/3 An_ amount of 
iU)Uino.sH like the lurching of a landsman on a rolling fcte.*vmcr. 

Dotty-pol : sec Doddypoi.l. 

Bo'ty, a. dial, [related to Dote v.^ 4, Dotard 

2. ] ( See quots.) 

1883 Phihui. Telegraph XL. No. 44. 8 A log may be doly in 
places, and oven hollow, and yet have.. good timber in it. 
XW9 Hurst Horsham Su.s.scx Gloss., Doty, decayed wiili 
age and crumbling, said of u’ood. 

Dou, obs. Sc. loim of Dove, Dow. 

Douager, -ior, obs. forms oIDowaoek. 
Doual, Bouan : see Dual, Divan. 
llBouane (d7/|a*n, dwan). [Fr. ; ^\\.. doana^ 
dogam^ lingua Franca douana. from Arabic : see 
I )i VAN.] A custom-house y^in France or the Medi- 
terranean countries}. 

1656 Ih.ouNT Glossogr.. Dovane .. the name of the 
Cu.stoin- house of Lyons ; hence also any Custom or Import. 
1671 Charen'I'k Let. Customs 25 Lions, .so tame, that they 
went up and down our Douane, or the Christians Warehouse 
amongst our Anlilopes. x8b8 IJ. R. Best] Italy 74 The 
douane of Duflfalora 1 found siilticiently.. vexatious. 

Hence || Douanler (dwanyi?). [Fr.] A custom^ 
house officer (in France or, by extension, el^wherc *. 

*739 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 65 The entrance is guarded 
by certain vigilant dragon.s, called Douliniers. 18x5 
Sporting Mag. XLV. 293 You have even made the 
douaniers of Dover relent. 

llBonar, dowar (d«*fu). Also douwar, 
douah, dooar. [a. Arab, dmr, in F. douar.] 
A small encampment of Arab tents grouped in a 
circle round a central enclosure for the cattle. 

1809 Southey Sir T, More II. 176 Those who dwell 
in dou-rmrs or kraals. 1834 f'raseds ATag. X. 64 Near 
Tuarick town and Arab douar .spread. 1856 Aiho^ Poet. 
Wks. 168 .Straight through a dowar’a ground The Chieftain 
rode. 

Bouare, obs. form of Dower sb:^ 

Boub» var. Boob, a kind of Indian grass. 
Boub(b6, Boubelet, obs. ff. Dub, Doublet. 
Double (d»*b'l), a. (mfv.) Forms ; 3-7 dublo. 
doble, 3- double (4**7 dowble, 6-7 dubbel ; with 
30 variants in -bb-, -el, -ul(l, yl(le, etc.) 
[ME. a. OF. diiblty doblc^ later double Pr. Sp. 
dobkt It. doppio :-L. duptu-s twice as much, double, 
f. du^o two + ‘plus from root pk- to fill.] 
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DOUBLB. 


A. adj, 

1 . Consisting of two members, things, or sets 
combined ; twofold ; forming a pair, paired, 
conpled; made of two layers of material, as a 
garment, etc. Often, with a sing, sb., etjnivalent 
to ‘ two * or * a couple of ’ witli plural sb. 

Cursor M, is.tS (Cou.) Laineth..bii;ain was wit 
ilubul vijfc. 1393 fJuwEK Cou/l HI. 125 Janus with double 
face. <^sfao Maunusv. (Roxb.) xiv. 60 It es welo walled 
aboute with a dowblc uall. 1513 Mokk in Grafton Chrou. 
(1568) U. 830 To have a double string for his Howe. 11(90 
Shaks, Mids. N. 111. ii. soy Like to a double cherry. .1 wo 
loucly berric-s molded on one stem. 1697 LIkyokn Vifv. 
Georg", 111. 50 A double Wreath shall crown our Cicsar s 
Hrows; Two difTerliig Trophies, from two different Foes, 
lyxi SiiiELE No. 140 F 5 Is Dimpplc spelt with a 

single or double P? 1803 Wokusw. Varroio i-nvisited vl, 

1. et. .The swan on still .St. Mary’s I«ake Float double, swan 
and shadow ! *834 Meuwi.v Angler iu IVales I. K5 Boots 
. .of double leather. 1838 Dickkns Nkh. Mick. hi. Nicklehy 
gave a double knock. 1871 Rodv f.at. Gram. 1. v. 22 After 
Cicero and Cscsar’s time the double i had a different 
lueaiiing. 

b. Foldeil, doubled; bent, * doubled up \ stoop- 
ing much forward. 

ciAte Bk. Cnrtasye 650 in hahccs Bk. 3.ii po oucr nape 
schallc dowbullc be layde. 1494 Act xi tlcn. VI c. 23 
Neither . . should Ixc laid double in packing. 1719 Dk Foe 
Crusoe 11. xii, I struck my double fist ag.ainst the side. 
f'x88x Ord. St. yolin^ Ambulatue Ih^i.^ On triangular 
bandage., Place a piece of lint double over the wound. A/otl. 
He w«%s bent double whh pain. 

C. Having some essential part douldc, as a two- 
edged ax, a carriage with two scats, an eagle 
figured with two heads, etc. Also applied to a 
horse that carrie.s two persons (see 
1469 Housek. Ord, 99 Of double borides .xxxviii Of 
hackiicyss xij. 15^ NI^Hk Fasi/ nil's A^l, 1. C ij, 
Mounted vpiioii thiur dubhie Geldings, with theyr Wiucs 
behiude them. <1 1700 DuYntN Ch'ht's Met. ix. (R.), 'I he 
lance and double ax of the fair wuiriur ((uccii. \n^\ in 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., My daughter and I rode 
a double horse. 1836^ Oickkns Sk, Hoz (i8y.>) 218/2 'I'lie 
doublc'fly was ordeiixl to be at the dtwr . . at nine o’clock. 

Vesper Bk, (Mums it Oates) Picf. 12 The Office.. is 
said to Lie Double when the Antiplion is sung entire both 
before and after each Psalm. 1861 M. Patti.son Ess. (t 83 y) 
1 . 45 The Imperial double eagle, .in all its ugliness. 

d. Of flowers; Having the number of petals in- 
creased to twice the numl)er or more by conversion 
of stamens and carpels into petals. 

In the case of some Compost as the dahlia: Having 
the ligulute flurets increased at the o.vpcnse of the tubular. 

1578 Lvifc Dotioens 11. x. 159 My often setting they 
ICanipions) waxe very double. X664 Kvblyn Kal, Uort, 
(1729) 198 Single and double Hepatic.!. 1725 Mnadlev 
Ham. Diet. s. v. Bose Tree.y The Striped Rose does uoi 
grow so double as the Dutch. 1776 WnuiiBiw; Brit, 
rlauts (1796) II, 489 Petals in scvtual rows, resciubling 
a double flower. 1840 Hoou Kilmanseggy Her 

Honeymoon ix, A double dahlia delights the eye. 

0 . Double of\ corresponding or correlative to. 
rare. (Cf. Doubljs sh, 2.) 

(161X Bible Kedtts. xlii. 24 All things arc^ double one 
against another.) 1876 Mozlkv Vniv. Serin, ix. (1877) 186 
There could not be a more striking instance of things being 
double one of another. 

2 . Having a twofold relation or appliention; 
occurring or existing in two ways or respects ; of 
two kinds ; dual ; sometimes ~ ambiguous (see 
also Double mearixgV 

a IMS ^ 7u Cucrich urideio . . holde^ silence, hule 

^if hit Dco duble fesle. a 1300 Cursor M. 6i.kj (Cott .) O clublc 
ded pan sal ^ee dei. rx374CHAocKK Tr.’ylus\. 898 With 
dowblc wordcs sleye, Swicii .'is men cl«;p« *a word with two 
vtsage.s'. X393 Gowlk Con/. 11 . 274 lie hath ordcined of 
his sleight Measure douldo and double weiahL 1548 Hall 
ChroH.t Hen. VI (an. 36) 172 Fyc on doV'fc entcndcmeiu, 
and clokcd^ adulaciun. 1567 Maplkt Or. Fored 10 I’bih 
.\rhetueum is double, one ashie colour, and the other . . like 
Golde. 16^ SiK T. Hekrickt I'rav. (ed. a) 8 The w'ord 
admitting a double construction, sheep and apple. 
* 75 * JoRTiN . 9 fr»/r. (1771) V. ii. 43 A double mciiement to 
go^ness. 1837 Marryat Dog/cud lii^ He.. is a double 
traitor. 1866 Lockyer Elem, Astron. iv. g 26 (1879) 143 
The Earth . . ha.s a double movement, turning round its own 
axis while it travels round the Sun. 

3 . Twice as much or many ; of twice the measure 
or amount ; multiplied by two. Const, of (formerly 
ffuer^ io ) ; also elHfi. with prep, omilted, and thus 
• twice. 

<“1305 Pilate 21 in £. R. P, (i86*' in He ho3le if he hit 
siowe: (xit hit were doble wo. 1373 Barbol k Bruce 1. 5 
Than suld sloryss that suthfast wer, .Tiawe doubill plesancc 
in heryng. 14% Caxton HiUilcs of Avian 17 'I’hc dowhie 
psirte or as muche more ageyne. 151 3 M ore K ich. /// ( 1 8S3) 
123 The kyng his annic was double to all this, 1548 Hall 
C^en.^Hcn. VI (an. 30) 186 h. He.. should have..dobIc 
wages. x6xx Bible a Kings ii. 9 Let a double portion of 
thy spirit be vpon me. x6^ Diouv Mat. Bodies it. (1645) 
126 Let the excesse. .be but. .double over his that coinmetn 
next unto him. 1848 Cromwell Felt. 20 Nov., Their fault 
who have appeared in this suiniuer’s husine.ss is certainly 
double to their.s who were in the first, xyia W. Rooers Voy, s 
We had now above double the number of Officers usual in 
Privateers. 1807 Southey Lett. 11 . 38 Offering about 
double pay to what the * Annual * gives. x8^ De Morgan 
Ess. ProSab. 147 The average error of the first. .U double 
of that of the second 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 592 
His army . . might easily have been increased to double the 
nunilier. 

4 . Of (or about) twice the ordinary size, strength, 
value, etc., or that denoted by the simjdc word ; 


of extra size, strength, or amoimt. (L'biefly in tech- 
nical names of various products, as beer, vessels, 
cannon, coins, sizes of paper, etc. 

147a A fern. Ripen (.Surtees) III. 246Ciavis vocatls dowhil- 
spUcynge. X495 Mottingham Rcc. 111 . 284, ij. dovbiilic 
gla.^!i. c 1500 Blowbois Test, in llalliwell Mugr JWt. 

’ 10 Sengic berc, and othir tluit is dowliilu. c 1565 Lindkray 
I (Pitscotlie) Ckron. Siot. (1728) io8 Small artillery, that is 
! to say niy.iiid..qu;utcr-falcon.. double dogs. xfioaMAKSTON 
i .-tut. A/el. I. Wks. 1856 1 . 11 Guerdoned with twcntic 
; thousand double pistoleLs. X604 Shakr. O//1. 1. ii. 14 
! A voice potentiall, As double as the Duke’s. 1667 Lend. 

! Gaz. N o. 2 1 8/4 A double shallop from 1 liepe I K.»und for N ants. 
x686 Ibid. No. 2139/4 Two double Tankards Three single 
onc.s. X773 Williamson in Phil. Trans. LX V. nio Within 
the thickness of double-po.st paper. 1814 I'.vhon ymvt x\i. 
Ixvii, A mighty mug of. . Joiiblu ale. 1875 L 'rds Diet. A rts 
HI. 497 Foolscap, i 64 by 13! linches] .. double foolscap. 27 
by 17. 1887 Standard 18 May 3/2 A new coin, to lie called 
a Doublc-Floriu. 

b. In names of musical instruments, 
organ- stops, etc.: Sounding an octave lower in 
pitch. 

(A pipe, si ring, etc. of twice the length of another (ceteris 
paribus) gives a note an octave lower ; hem c (his use.) 

167A Playkikd Skill Alus. 1. i. 3 'I'hose below Gain-ut are 
calloq Double Notes as Double F fa iit. .being Ktght.s or 
Diapasoijs to those aliove. 18B0 W. H. SroMt in Grove 
Diet. Mns. 1 . 45B Double bassoon, .in pilt h an octave below 
the ordinary bassoon. 1880 .Si ainkk HA iiKKrr Dit.t. Alus. 
Termst Donbledrumpety an oigaii recd sto].>. .an octave 
lower in pitch than tlie S^ft. trumpet. 

c. Mil. Applied to a pace in marching. 

Ihitlde time : foi mcrly, a pace of 150 steps in the minute, 
i.e. twice the lUinibcr of those in slow time. According to 
the rcgukuioiisat prc-scui (1896) in force in the British Army 
it consists uf ifij steps ol yt inches I *- 4.73? ft.) to the ininutf. 
In the U.S. Army (according to Funk‘& Waguall) 
time has recently supeisedcdc^>///</('>y/t/V/C‘(q.v.)and is fixed 
at iSo steals of 36 inches a minute. 

1833 Regul. lusir. C’liriiAy 1.21 The Double March.. is 
I'-io Steps in the minute, each of inchc.s. *851 I . .S. 
M\cai-».ay Field Fartif. 1O8 They aic iininediatcl)' to 
rrliirii at a double pace. 1853 Siocouei.kh Alilit. Eiuyi l. 
s. y. /’/itc. III quick time, 108 paces, .arc taken in a minute 
..ill slow time, seventy-five. . In double time, 150. 

6. Acting in a double manner, i.c. in two w'ays 
at different times, ojienly and secretly, or in pro- 
fession and practice; characterized by duplicity; 
false, deeoitlul. (St!e also Doi’BLK-DE.VMNti.) 

a iiM HamI'Oi.k Psalter xi. 2 Dubhil herl when a fals man 
thynius an ik says a tiober. 1 137^ Ciiauckk A uel. ^ A rc. 
87 He was double in love and uotning pleync. 14. . F.pipb. 
ill Tundalc's Vis. (1843) 121 With dowbull tuiigis and 
detraccioti. 1503 Hawks E.vamp. Virt. 1. xvi. (Aib.) y 
'J’hcy . . arc , . euermore fals and double. iMi .Svl\ ksikk 
Du Bartas 1. vii. loa God is the Judge.. He suiind.K the 
ileepest of the doublesl heart, aijss Mlknk.t Time 
(1766) I. 436 He was., either very double or very iucnn.stunl, 
1866 Gico.'lCiior F. Holt 11 . 21 j 'I'o act with doublciiess 
towards a man whose own conduct wa.H double. 

0 . .S[ieeial rhra.sc.s, chiefly technical. 

Double ailion I action in two directions, by tw'o methods, 
or by llie agency of two part.s, etc. ; sfr. in .Stiuvji.engine, 
application of the .steam pow'er to lrt>ih sides of the piston : 
see Dol'BLK-acting. Double algebra’, algebra wliii;h deal:, 
w ith two sets of quantities or relations (i'..c'- real and ima- 
ginary quantities, lengths and directions of lines, or qiumti- 
tics referred to two indejjcndciil units). Double change 
(Rell-ringingM one in which two pairs of bells change 
placc.s; ~ DotjBLi!. sb, 3 b. Double common time KAlusiJ) : 
lime or rhythm in which each bar is e'lnal to two bars of 
. common time (8 crotchets in a bar). Double cone i.'lrch.): 
i applied to a moulding composed ol truncated cones joined 
; ba.se to base and top to top. Double consonant H 'honology > : 
i wo of the same con.sonant coming together, as w/ully ; also 

! -- double letter (d) below. Deudde demisemigua ver : a note 
! of half the duration of a demisemiquaver ; pi oijcrly called 
I semidemisemujnaver (Stainer B-iiTelt, 1880).^ Double 
; first (Ihiivcrsity colloq.) : a place in the fust clas.s in each of 
two final examinations in dintrenl subjects ; one who takc.s 
such a place: see First A. 7 c. Double floor’, sec ipiol. 
Double land (Naut.)’. see quot. i E67. Double letter’, la) a 
letter of the alphabet denoting two soumls, a.s .r ( = ks\ 

\l/ (Ts iriri; (<^) in Printings (wo letters combined in one type, 
n.s ff, fi ; t c) a letter written on two shect.s and charged 
double pci.'itage (objc.). t Double organ : an organ with two 
manuals (obs.). Double point', in the Higher t’lcomciry. a 
I point cominuu to two branches of a curve, or at which the 
I curve has two tangents (real or imaginary ) ; a node, cusp, 
nr conjugate point; also an analogous point on a curved 
surface. Double sixes ; M) two sixes thrown at once with 
a pair of dice ; lb) the ordinary gaine at dominoes, in which 
I the liighcsl piece is the double six; (i) a si/c of tallow 
candles. Double snipe ; sporismun's name for the greater 
.snipe, Gallinago major. Double sPar\ a name for rccland 
: .spar, as being double-refracting. Double star {Astron. ', 
two stars so near (really or visually) as not to be .separately 
' visible without a tcle,scopc ; csp. when funning a phyii ally 
connected system (distinctively called Binary). Double- 
stopping (Mnsk)’. the siinultaiieous sounding of two imic., 
(.strictly, of two ‘ stopped * mdcsi on two strings of a violin ot 
other instrument of that cla.ss ; notes s- .1 pl.!yed are calleil 
double-stops. Double tens name for a bngi: kind of 

nail. To work double tides’, see Tiuk. Double time ", see 
i 4 c. Double U : name of the letter W. 
i F Also in many other phrases, as double bar, d. t fitvaturr, 

[ d. entryy d, Gloucester, d. gnestion, d. rtfraction, a. snujflc, 

I d, toothy etc., etc., for which see the substantive eleincnl. 

; i8m De Morgan Double .Algebra v. 117 All the symbols 
i which ill single algebra denote numbers or magnitudes, in . 
i double *algcora denote lines, and not merely the lengths 01 
lines, hut their dirctiiuiis 1684 R. H. School Kerreat. 01 ; 
Make a Change. .The .single, by t.hanging two Notes, the 
I double by changing Four . which is however called One 
i double Thangf, and not two changes. x 87 i Eli.alo.mbk 
t h V.’ lls D.-’i'Ou iii. 19 Abr-iii the yttir 1657, double chanKi:-? 


c.-rmc into practice. *894 y imes 6 Mar. 4/3 The time of the 
piece is double ‘'cuninion time, but here and there a bar of 
tliree semibreves is put in. x%jt Public Sch. Eat, Gram. 
$ 9 Doiilile Consonunt.s,.r, z. xwx 'I'roliaipk Barckestor T. 
i .vlvii, \ son from college with alt the fresJi honours of a 
; double ''fn.a. x868 Holmk Lkk B, Gchi/rry xxx. 158 , 1 shall 
come out a ibmhle-first. 1842-76 Owii.i Emycf. Arckit. 
§ 2019 A double floor consists in it.s iliitkncss of three tiers 
of timbers, w)uch are called binding joists (these perform 
the oflicc of girders), bridging joists, aiid ceiling joists, x^xa 
W. Kouiius I 'oy. 275 The largest I.sluid. .appears to be high 
double 'Land. 1867 .Smvth Sailor's IVord-bk.y Double- 
land, that appearance of a coast wlicn the sea-line Is 
Imunded by p.-u.-illcl ranges of hills, rising inland one almvc 
the other. 1576 Fleming Tanopl. Fpist. 303 note. Simonides 
. .devised also these double idlers in t he Grceke Aipbabete 
(tiaiiiely (. 4 t. fi). 1753 .Scots Mag. July r-'S/a The latcs of 
double letters, arc always double; of treble letters, treble. 
*777 Shkkidan Sch. Stand, v. ii, Tlur ix^stiiiaii who was 
ju.st coming to tlic doc-r with a double Idtei. 1613 Organ 
sped/. Wort ester Cathedral, Y’.. double ’organs iii j* 
Cathedral cliurch of Worcrsti-.r. 1727-$! Chamhkks t i'C/., 
Double '‘Ptdnt. 187a B. \Vii.li.\.mmjn Dijt. Cale. xiv. (ji.731 
ft 206 No cubic can have more than one doiililc point. 1870 
1 Hardy & Ware Alod. Hoyle 91 The ordimiry g.-iinc— 
technically termed ‘doulile *si\es’ — is (flayed with 28 
dominoes. 1870 I.ond. .Sue. Sc|»i. 264 A sniall order for 
r.ol/.'i, or double si,vcs, (»r Sum bong. i8ao Ifoin.i Miss 
K ilmansegg. Her Honeymoon xi, A douifli- barrel and 
double ^snipes Give the sport.^inan a duptic.!(c pleasure. 
X877 Kosukthal A/usrles tf Xenrs I'i Icvlaiif.l-sp.-ir or, as it 
is also called, doti bit! *.s)vir. 1781 Hersciii i in 77 ///. 'Trans. 
LXXll. lot ITie second class of double, •'si.ni.s. 1B90 C. A. 
VouNc; Elem. Astron. xiii. § 462 Stars may be double in 
two w-ays, outtcallv and physic..!lly ..llic niajoiiiy uf double 
.stars must lie really pliysically umncL ted. 1 ’. Daviij 

in Grove Diet. Alus. I. 459 i'lie term ‘double ‘‘sU piiiug*. . 
is. .indiscriiuitL'iiely used for any double sounds, wbilbci- 
pi-oduced with or wdlhout the aiif uf the oi»eii strings. The 
playing of double "stops is one of the ino.st difficult (lai ts of 
the tei.huiqiie of the violin. x6tx d/.S'. Acc. .V/. John\ 
Hasp., Canterb., For haiilfc .a honndred of dubdl ‘•(eiinc.s, 
xd, 1717 'J’aiiok in J'/iil. Trans. XXX. 559 Large Iron 
Nails.. not quite so long, a.s ihose wc i.'iH double Tciiiis. 
1599 Tiivnnk; .luimad?'. (1875) fis 'I'lic lalyne, Italianc, 
frem he, and -Spaiiysbe haiic no doblu ’W. 18^ Hood AHss 
K ilmauseggy Her Honeymoon x, A doitble U I i.c. W,;_ 

. Wrstl wind. 1885 J. Pavx Talk oj I'cnvn 11 . 23-2 
Doubleyoiis and v.>sc.s. 

B. ad 7 \ 

1. 'I'o twice the aiuounl or extent ; in two ways 
or respects; twice, twice over, l)Mr»i.v. 

13.. Gaw, .V Gr. Fnt. fa pul day doublflc on J>e dcce 
, wnt/ he iloulli .seruvfl. 138a \Vv<i.ii- A/att. xxiii. »s 
luakcn li>m .a .sune of helU-, dtudfle nion;! than 3011. (:x4te 
FoHiivs< I K. elbs. «V Lim, A/on. ix. (iDl.s) 128 Vndir a prince 
double si> mygbty as was thair old prince. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. I 'Illy c. '22 ft 3 Many prebendes. . be.no double, certified 
by y sayd cumniissiouc-rs. 1567 J. Sankokd tr. Epictetus 
14 .1, 1'hou shall e be double as imu h mucked and .scorned, 
ifei SiiAKS. All's Well 11. iii. 234 lie Ix-atc him.. and he 
u erc doulfle and double a Lord. t7i» .Sf>ei t. No. r,j7 f ;• 
JeaioiLs r-ats .Tlways he.ir ilonble. i6«o Kitais Lamia 611 
Blight evK.s were double bright. 

D. pbr. Vo see doimei to see two images of 
one object, By an illusion f»r alwrration of vision. 

|i6a8 Kakle Alierotvsm.y Sel/'oneeilcd Alan (.Arb.) 32 
His eyes, like a drunkard's, sue all double.] 1651 HobBl-..s 
Lroiath. 111. xxxix. 248 Words brought into the world, to 
m.d;c men see double. 1734 1 *oi'E Ess. Man iv. 6 Oh 
llappine.ss. O'er look'd, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 
1840 Makrvat I'oor Jack xxvii. It didn't prove a gl.'».s.s loo 
much, or you’d have seen double. 

C. In a i>air or coiijile; two together, two at 
once ; as in to ride double, i.c. two uii one horse. 
So of a horse, clc., to tarry double. 

*599 Nasme Lenten Stufle '1871' 79 As this host; of 
fcalner-inongers were getting up to ride double. /i 16x3 
OvisRiiLRY A IVi/e (1638) 9.4 He never drinks but donble, 
f.)r be must be plrrlg’d. 1678 Bi.illk Hud. iii. i. 569 
Marriage Is but a Bea.-it, .some .saj-, 'Duil carries ll<.•llbIu in 
foul way. 1777 .Sheridan Seh. .Seand. ii. i, Coiiient to ride 
double, behind the luitler. 18x9 Bvhon yuan i. cxI, 'I'o 
prove her iiii.slrcss had been slecjiitig double, 
d. Jl/il. In double time, * at the double ’. 

1833 Rrgul. lusir. Cavalry 1. 21 On the word Double 
Alarch, the whole step off togtibcr. 

t 2 . After a. numeral, simjdy e.V)>icssing multi- 
plication: ^ (so many - time^-i ; -fold. (Sometimes 
pleona.stic, as sevenfold sevenfold.) Ohs. 

'** 3*5 Prose Psalter l.\.\viii[il. i) ?eldc to our ncjbiirs 
seven doulilc* in brr liosmc, ht i lackmge. a 1450 A'///, de la 
’Jour fiSCiS) iij He vvolde yclde it ayenne .'ll! hundred 
! double. 1548 L imi l F.rasm, Par. J.uke viii. 89 It . .hrouglu 
fi uii ic an huiulrcd-fvfld double. 1698 J. Fryer E. India 
and Persia ()') Cover them.. with a kind of Fell.. two or 
three double. 

3 . ^^ith dii])l icily, deceitfully, rare. 

zsoa .Shaks. Rom. i) jul. 11. iv. 179 If you should dealc 
double with her. x868 Geo. £1.101 Sp. Gipsy iv. ayi 
'I'houghl played him double. 

4 . Dottblc or juitis SsdtmXAmgC)'- an expircbsion 
implying that the stake already <luc is either to 
f/ecomc double, or to be cancelled, according; to 
the i.ssue of anotlic. chance ; hence fig. of a bold or 
despemte attempt to extricate oneself from present 
evils at the risk of j;rreatly iiicrcasini; them. 

1980 .Sidni'.y/D'i W/rt HI, Wks. 242 . 1 thought to jflay 

. rlouble or quit. 2626 T. HfAWKiNsj Canssin's Holy Crt. 

406 Alexandra . . resolued to (flay at double or quit,breuke 
! the guiues of specious serultudc, or yield her iiecko to 
Herod’s sword. 1798 Geraldinn III. *05 He then offere'J 
to play double or iiuils. x8oo Mak. KinjEWOrth Belinda 
vii, * 1 dare you to another trial double or quit. ' 1894 Ln. 
WoLbti.t.v Life Alarlborough 11 . Ixxviii. 316 He was no 
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liaiiiNur at liio game of life, anti whether winning ur losing 
he never wagered double or (juits. ‘ 

C. Double- ill combination. I 

There is uractically no limit to the number of combinations i 
witli tionHc- in any of the four grou|)K below, the use of the 
hyphen in all of them being syntactical rather than lexical, 
i. e. it show^t that the two words wliich it conncels aic 1 
in this particular context more closely connected than j 
would be sumxjscd if they were written separately: thus > 
tile two words double deck^ used attrib , are written double- ' 
deck, and give the parasynihclic dcriv'. double-decked \ 
hence arise such verbs as to double-bar, and na. pples. of 
the tyjie double-barred^ wlfn h again blend witli the 
parasynlhetic forms : cf. double-hinged witli double-barred . . 

1. Double adj. in parasynlhetic combs., c.y. 

double- (mr red (having a douhle bar, or two bars), ; 
-hattalioued, -bedded, -hladed, -blossomed, -iuuiied, \ 
-botlonu’d, -hunched y -chinned , -deckedy -doored, | 
•endedy -eyed, -floiiK'red, formed, -fonnted, -horned, 
-keeled, -lunged, -mouthed, -natured, -nostrilied, 
filed, pointed, -sensed, -sexed, -shaped, -sighted, \ 
-soled, -visaged, -xoeaponed, -wimloioed, -uinged, \ 
etc. ; double* brooded, proilucin^^ two broods | 
ill the year or season, as some insects ; double- i 
buttoned, havini; two rows of buttons ( - | 
DouBLK-BKFAsrED) ; double-footod, 1 {a) two- | 
footed [obs.) ; (^) -diphpod (see Uii'bo-) ; double- I 
fronted, having two fronts, tlouhlo- faced ; double- j 
leaded, (printed matter) in which the lines of tvj«.- 
•irc widely separated by means of tlonble leads ; i 
double-lived, having two lives or manners of . 
life; t aiiiphiliiotis. Hence nouns of qu.ality., us | 
double- 1 hedness, -sidednf55,i:iQ. Sec also ] )ouiiLi> i 
BAUKEI.bKl), -I'.UK.XSTKn, ctC. j 

1767 Byron’s roy. round World 8 Nuns, conversing j 
with .strangers tiitough a "double barred grate. 1631 
Wkuvkm Anc. Fun. Mou. no Vnlo Mouble. iJenefii.ctl men, • 
and Non-resklftiils he wa.s very strict. I5$a UtM.nKr, 
•Double bodied, bicti\.r\rus. *874 Ksfonr Mcib., ' 

Doublt -bodied .l/Avvvt c>/f, a microscope invented by N achei , j 
to eiiiiblc several observer, to view the s.'ime object > 
Kiinultaneously. Kvi;i.vn Diary ..•4 Kidi., Wc wciiL on I 

board Sir William I’efty'.s d -ul)Ie-b«.ntoiued vessel. ^1x618 ■ 
SvLVKSiFB Maiden's Blush Upon Ins CamelVs ‘"double- ; 
bunched back. 1701 Land, (ias. No. 3fx)i/4 A lighti.sh 1 
Drabdeberry Cofit ’double Unttoned. 1387 Ibkvisa /// i'v/r.'w 1 
< Rolls) 1 . vyg (M.'it/.) Mcn..hane)> bocches vnder Jic chyn 
iswolle and iiwlled, as hey he were "doubb'sehynned. a x6x8 | 
SvLVii.STbK U ’ood-Maus Bear xliv, That fait e *‘<loub 1 e- doored j 
port. 1874 Knjght Diet, Afec/i., "Double-ended Bolt, a bolt i 
having a screw-thread on each end. 1579 Spknser Ship/i.Cal. 
May S!S4 Dcccitfull meaning is ^double eyed. xMa Huloft, ] 
•Double r()tftd,/'/>(!'jr. 1667 Ml lion /". Z. it. 74nVJiat thing l 
thou art, thus Moubic-form'd. /bid, .vii. 144 I’hc ’double- I 
founled stteaui Tord.m. 1697 Drvuhn rKneid xu. arx) (Jod. » } 
‘Douhle-fronicd ianus. X55a Doiililc hortied,/'/- 

enmiunt. xpii 'V. Nokion Calvins Inst. Author’s I’ref., 
rheir doubichorned argument. 170 .Stu J. Ilii.i. Hist. 

A nint. 567 » Joel.) The donhh'.horiied rhinoceros. 1858 Rkioiit 
.S'/. For. Policy zg C)tt., 'I’hey write it down in "double- 
leaded columns.^ x6oo Sckfi.kt CountrD Fanne 504 Such 
as auncient Writers haue called ’double-lived be.'ists, that 
is to say, such as liue eiibe.r in or out of the water, a x8ax 
Ki£ATa Ode 'Bards 0/ Paitsion tfr of Mirth’, ll.ard.s .. 
Double-lived in regions new ! 1647 H. Mohk Song of Soul 
Notes tfWt . * Doublc-livcduesse. x 67 X hliuoN 

.Samson 971 I’iiiiie if not lUmblc-faced is ‘doubfe-moulhed. 
174a Young Sight I'h^ughts vii. 1273 Two Kinds of Life 
has •double-uatur'd Man. 1589 K. IIakvkv /'/. /Vre.t 1590) 

12 In your 'double pild vi-luel. 1833 J. Kunnce Aiph, 

A ■doul)l.-p )intf.il :>jric.xr. 1^ Svi.vksvi k Du 
B ar/as n. ii. iv. Columnes i j-j "i hc Crilicall and ’doublc- 
.sexed Seven. .Which I'hrcu and t'oure cuiiteineth joyntly 
both. 1873 K. H. Cl-ARKK .Vc.r in Fduc. 149 Double-scxcd 
.schools. ,i 5 « 5 . Golding (hdd’s Met. iv. (i.sgj) gi Their 
'double-shaped sonne. z86a Snr H. H»jli anii Fss., Afod. 
Chew. 446 None, however, but a chi mist can undfr.staniL . 
the '■doublefsidcdne.s.s of all the object s .'iiid rcl.'itiuris Involved 
in them. 148a IVardr. Ace. in A nib/. Be/. (1807) 1 . fiz, vij 
pair of shoon. .'double .soled. X640-Z Kirkcudbr. IVar- 
ConiM. Min. Ble. (1855) 149 n-ii nc-s* Nchoeb, doiiblL-.solleil. 
*575-85 All!'. Sandv's Sernt. (1841) 389 Tlial triple-crowned 
beast, that 'double-sworded tyr.int. r<X 734 NoRrif Lives 
I. 178 A ’’double- vistiged inini.stry, half-papist and haJf- 
fanatic. x55a Hi i.okt, 'Dovvbic wynged, bipcnnis. ! 

2. Double adj. in combination with sbs., formirii' j 
a. adjectives or attributive phr.ises in same I 
scn.se .as the ]>arasynthctic compounds, as double- 
action, -blast, -cylinder, -furrow, -roller, -shift, etc. ; 
doublo-beat valve, (aj a valve in a pump con- 
structed to afford two openings for llie water ; ip) 

a device in a steam-engine consisting of two con- 
nected conical valves between which steam is 
admitted so as I 0 equalize the upward and down- 
ward pressure ; also called double-seat valve, b. 
substantives arising out of the absolute or elli]Hical 
use of those preceding, as Double-bauukl, -f.xce, 
-HEAD, -LEAF, etc. c. substantives, as doublo- 
man, - Double sb.jc*, double-ripper, -runner 
{l/.S. \ two sleds connected by a plank, used by 
boys for coasting (\pwn-hill ; double-trouble 
a step of a rustic dance derived from the 
plantation negroes (Cent. /Jict.). 

*®5» i’iEiDFL (Irgan 36 ’’Double or triple-action bellows. 
1856 Mrs. C. Clarke ir. BcrlioS Jnstrutnent. 6a M. Eraid 
invented . . that inechaui.sm which has given to instruiueiiLs 
60 constructed the name of double-action barps. 1874 
Knight Dut, Meek, s.v.. The. double beat valve is exten- 
sively used in England for deep w ells ami for high lifts. 1831 


G. R. P0RIKR Porcelain *t ^d. ix. 327 The table, .has fixed 
at it.s boliom a .small 'double-blast bcllou’s. 2874 Knight 
Dk t. Meek., 'Double-cylinder Press . . Double-cylinder 
Pump. . Double-cylinder Steam-engine. 1807 Vancouver 
A^rl:. Devon 11813) 118 The '^double-furrow'plough .. will 
plough two acres and a half per day. 1691 K. Kirk Beer. 
Comunv. i. § 3 < 1803) q Some Men of that exalted .Sight . . 
have told me they' have seen, .a 'DouWeman, or the Shape 
of some Man in tw*o places. 1884 K. J. Rrittkn Watch .J 
Clocknt. 145 fV \louhle roller escapement. 1883 Ifar/er's 
Alag. Dec.'i.|6/a A large twu-liatided lioy's slecT-noi what 
you call a '<loulilc-runiicr. 1884 Manck. Exavi. 32 Feb. 
5/2 Mints ■. worked on the 'double-shift sy.stcni. 1891 
j,al'our Com Mtssim Olos.s. s.v. Shift. ^ The double or 
night shiff .sy.stcni U that of working a pit both ni^hl and 
day, with lwo_ sets of hewers. ^ 1858 Grfenek Gunnery 
42c* ’’Double-trigger revolving pistols. 1807-8 W. Irving 
.Salmag. (1824) 79 No Txing-lsland negro could shuffle 
you * 'double-trouble’, .more .scientifically. 

3. Verbs formed from double adv. in comb, with 
verbs (or Iroin double adj. with sbs.), va double- arm, 
-barifet bar doubly, to secure with double bars), 
-boll, -charge, -damn, -darken, -dike, -ditch, *gild, 
-hatch, -had, -mnn, -moat, -tjuickset, -rack, -refine, 
-shade, -trench, -vantage, tAc. See also Double- 
bank, -HITT, etc. 

z6oa 1 1 out Choose a Gmi Wife v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 

84 My uiu:Ie.s “double-bar their doors against me. a i66z 
rt Li.i.K Worthies (i8.»o» II. 272 He was double barred: 
first bccau.se an lione.st man. ..secondly because an ]<'.nglish- 
iiiaii. 1748 R«:harh.son Clarissa (1811) IV. 54 She doiibU'.. 
locked and *dtmble-I.Mj|led herself in. 15^ SilAUS. a lieu, 
tl’, V. iii. izg I’islol, I will ’double charge thee with 
Dignities. 17*6 Adv. Ca/d. K. Boyle 24 Fired my Piece. . 
being doutde charg’d. 1614 Midulh'I-on Game at Chess ii. 
ii. That would 'double-damn him. x6^ Trati' Comm. 
.Matt. ii. 22 If Turks and Tartars sTi.'ill be damned, 
debauched CiirLstians shall he double-danmed. 18. . T.owki.l 
To C. W. Curtis (Cent.) Such natures 'double-darken 
gloomy skies. i47»-85 i\lALoRV Arthur vii. .vv, 'Double 
dyked with ful warly walli-s. c 15x0 Little (ieste of Kobin 
Hood in Arb. GarnerW, 453 ^ Double ditcbetl it was about. , 
xis66 in W. H. 'I’urner Select. Kec. Ojcford 314 A cup of I 
silver, 'double-gilt. 1597 Shaks. a tten. iV, tv. v. 129 ■ 
England shall double gild his Irebblc guilt. X704 Swu’i j 
Bait, Bks. Misc.(i7n)244ThcClasps wereofSilvcrdoiible- . 
gill. 1633 .Shiklky Bird in Cage ill. iti, That superfluous \ 
•douhlc-haiclied rapier. x6^ Fci-ler^ Pisgah 1. xv. 47 | 
Places which have both fi.'igs ami Asterisks . , are a.s I may ' 
say doulilclmtclit with uncertainty. 16*7 Capt. j 

Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 If they be '‘double-manned, that i.s, j 
tu h.'iue twise so many men .as would saile her, 1859 F. A. | 
ORiFiiriis Artil, Man. (1862) 127 'I’he IropcsJ arc double 
manned. 1633 U. Hkkkkrt Temple, Brit. Ch. x, To 'double- 
moat thee with his grace. 1^3 Fitxueud. llusb. § 127 
“Double quyke-set it, and dyche it. a 1618 Sylvestuk 
.Spectoili's xvii, ’Double-racked with two divers Tortures. 
X07X Milton P. A’. 1. s«x» Now began Night.. to '•doublc- 
.shadc The Desert. 1531 Wkei kr Anc, Fun. Mon. 655 The 
Maniior hoiLsu hath licctic double trenched. 1768 STXK.Mi 
Si’ut. fouru. (177H1 II. 25 The cage. .was twisted and 
*4louble-twi‘,tcd so fast with wire?, exfioo Siiaks. Bonn, 
Ixxxviii, Doing thee vouUige, 'double-vantage me. 

4. Double adv. in comb.: a. with pa. pples. 
or ppl. adjs., as double-distilled, -lantcd, loaded, 
loathed, -rejined, -stitched, -stored, etc,; double- 
out, of a file -f'KosH-fUT a. 2 ; double-hung 
(sec (piot.) ; double-ironed, loaded with irons or 
fetters on botli legs; double-milled, of cloth, 
milled or fulled twice to make it closer and 
thicker; doublo-Btruck, of a coin or medal, 
showing a double impression owing to having 
been accidentally shifted while being struck; 
double-sunk, double-worked (see quots.\ b. 
with pros, pples. or ppl. adjs., as double-biting, 
-clasping, -fitrweritig, -refracting, -seeing, -shining, 
etc. C. with adjectives, as double-concave, -convex, 
-dark, -double, -fatal, fitcM, -treble, etc. d. with 
agent-nouns, as double-breather, an animal that 
breathes through two nostrils ; double-goer ^ 
Doublk-ganokk. 

1700 Dkyden Palamon 4 - A. iii. 480 His ’’double-biting 
axe, and Iicaiuy spe-m-. X7»s Pore Odyss. xix. 364 On his 
breast, 'I'hc 'doublc-cia.sping gold the King coiifest. 1874 
KNionr Diet. Mech., * Douhlc-conoive Lens, a Icii.s both of 
whose fan:s arc concave. 1603 1 ^- Halley in Phil, Trans. I 
XVII. yfi. If the Lmi.s be "Double-Convex. x 8 (^ 7 'yloh 
F.arly Hist. Man. viii. lOg A double-convex cross Kcclioii. 
16331.1.^ Hkrhekt Templvs Sacfi/iie xxxv. As hfo.scH face 
W.TS v.'iileil, so is mine. Lest on their '‘double-d.irk .souls 
ell her .shine. X705 /.ond. Gas. No. 4132/3 "Double Di.s- 
till’d Spanish brandy. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (186^) sSo 
Which made him hate Egremont with double-diiitiird 
virulence. ax6i8 Svlvkstkr Tolntcco Battered 749 In 
nappy Ale, and 'double-double Itcvr. 1783 Heksciiel in 
Phil. Trans. LXXil. iia Not only double-stars, but .. 
doublc-doublc. 1869 DuNKiN A/idn. .Sky x6o Epsilon 1 .yrae 
is. .a double-double star. 1993 Shaks. Kick, II, iii. ii. 117 
'Fhcir Howes Of 'dpuble fatall Eugb. Chambers 

Cycl. s. V., A cross is denominated Moubfc ficTic, when the 
extremities are pointed at each angle ; that is, when each 
extremity has two points. 1883 Harper's Mag, Apr. 7a#y'x 
'rhe pure white blossoms of a “double-flowering cherry. 
i8s4 Jilackw. Mag. XVI, 57 The horrible notion of the 
'double-gotr. 1813 P. Nicholson Praci. Build, 584/3 
'' Doubledinng sashes, .those of which the window contains 
two, and each moveable by means of weights and lines. xSxa 
Fxaniiner 23 Nov. 752/2 He has been 'double ironed and 
handcuffed. 1630 T inker of Turi>eyYo^ Dct^Ihavedruiike 
'doiible-lantcd Ale, and single-lanted. 1607 I^ourneuk Rev, 
Trag. I. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 18 Her Muuule-loathed I<ord. 
1831 Carlyle Sort, Res. 1. ix. Girt with thick *doubl«- 
milled ker.^cys. 1631 Wexvkii Ahc, Fun, Men, X04 Keligion 


: is 'double refined, pure and .spotlesse without ceremonie. 
j X79X T. J EFKERsoN in Harper’s Alag. Mar. ( 1B85) 5-15/* Double 
j refilled maple sugar. x8x8 Hajcliti Kng, Poets iv. (1870) 97 
j A doiible-refincd es.scnce of wit. ^ 1873 Tynuall Lect. on 
\ Light iii, 120 The 'double refracting spar. 1580 Sidney .rlr- 
: caa'iii (1622) 92 'I’o sec the sports of 'ilounle-shining day. 1715 
i Dk Foe Coy. pvund ICorld (1640^ 68 Wc were over-manned 
and 'double-stored. 1884 F. j. BRiriEN Watch Chekm. 
89 [A J 'Double Sunk l>im..(isj a dial with rece.vscs for the 
hour hand and seconds hand. 1781 Herschki. in Phil. 
Trans. LXXI 1 . 124 ir Orionis. . A 'double-treble star, or two 
sets of treble stars. x8.. P. Barry Fruit Garden too 
(Cent.) When we graft ur bud 11 tree already budded ur 
grafted, we call it "double- worked. 

Double (tli^'bT), sb. Forms: see prec. [In 
branch 1, cllipt. use of Double a , ; in oronch II, 
noun of action from Double z;.] 

I. 1. A double quantity ; twice as much or 
many ; a ntiinberor magnitude multiplied by two. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7644 (Goit.' Dauid him jic doubil 
broglit. 1393 Gower Conf.X, 170 Hu saiili that other have 
•shall The double of that hi.s felawe iixcth. e 1430 A rt of 
Hombryug (!•;. E. T. S.) 7 If ihow truly doiildc the hulfis 
and tiuly half the doubles. <■ 1500 Three Kings’ Sons 
(K. E. T. S.) 76 'I'hcic were moo slayn of them by double 
than they were that assailed them. x6ix liiiiLK Isa. Ixi. 7 
In tlii-ir land they slial possessc the double, xyad tr. 
Gregoiy's Astron. I. 3<-,o The Arc?. O L, 1 / H . . respci:tivcly 
the doubles of A E,'K 11 . 1875 JowKrr Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 
485 Ten, which is the double of five. 

2. A thing that is an exact repetition of anolher. 
fa. A duplicate, copy, trausciipt [of ts. writing). 
Obs. (chiefly A?.) 

*543 Be. Acts Mary (1814) 336 (Jam.) The auctciitik 
iluwNe of thir our suueraiii laclei.s lettrez of .siimmondis. 
i6a8 Sir R. Hoylic Diary in Lismorc Papers (18B6) II. 259 
My lastc will and testament, with u dowhlc thcrof, both 
fiigned. 175* J. Loutmian Form of PriH ess (ed. 2) 60 ()f 
which Warrant, the Messenger, .is.. ordained to give a just 
Double, .to the J’risoiier himself. 

b. A counterpart ; an image, or exact copy (of 
a thing or person), c. spec. The ajiparition of a 
living person ; a wraith, fetch. 

1708 Geraldina 11 . 189 I.ady Withers, who is this Lady's 
double, and attends her cun-staiuly. z8i8 'I'omu, Double . . 
4. In modeni tinu.s, used for resemblance ; as, Jiis or her 
double, meaning anolher person extremely like the party. 
x8a6 Diskakj.i F/V'. Griy m. v, I fancy that in this mys- 
terious .. woman, I have met a kind of double of myself. 
18*7 Honk F.very-Day Bk. 1 1 . no 2 The fetch or double of 
the Gottingen student. 1871 Prociok Light Sc, vqa The 
.'ippearancu of a double ur ‘i'elcli’ has ever been held..tu 
.signify up]>roaching death. 

t d. pi. Two of the same kind ; twins. Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr. So-witf (Ca.\ton 1483) v. x. xou Gemini that ben 
clepecl twynnes or doublc.s. 

3. Technical senses. 

fa. A step in dancing (obs.). b. Bell-riugiHg. A 
‘change’ in W’hich two pairs of bells change ^tlaccs. O. 
Double-headed .shot, consisting of two bulls joined (cf. 
Har-siioi i. d. N.'une of a .sinuTl .size of roofing slates, o. 

, Name of a .size of sheet-iron. f. A kind of basket for fi-sh : 

see iptor. g. pi, A kind of thick narrow black ribbons for 
I .shoc-string.s, (Caulfeild and .S.aw.-ird Diet. Ncedlnoork(\^^’i • 
i 156/2.) b. Printing. An accidental duplication of a woi-d 
i or passage, i. Mil. A double pace : see Duuulk a, 4 c. 

I j. Whist. A game (at .short whist) in which one side .scores 
i five before the other has scored I hree ; (at long whist) in which 
I one side nmkns ten and the other none ; the stake in such 
I c.Tse being doubled. 11 . . Dominoes. A piece bearing the 
i same nuinbcr of pips on each half. 1 . Lawn Tennis. A 
I game played by two i>I.Tyers on each side ; also two faults in 
I .succession.^ m. An acior or singer who takes two parts in 
the same piecej as in case of absence of another performer, 
n. In many elliptical uses : c. g. ^double bed^fcastjiou'er, 
game, letter, Ihw, star, in winch the .sense is supplied by 
the context. 

a. 1531 Elvot I. XXV, .A double in. daunslnge is 
compactc of the nombre of ihre. b. 1684 K. Vi. School 
Rccrcat. 93 .\iiullicr Way of Ringing Twenty Four Changes, 
Doubles and Singles on Four iTell.s. x88o in Grove Diet. 
AIus. I. 46t). C. 1707 I^ond. Gass. No. 4380/2 We gave 
him. .our Broadside w ith Double and Round. v/sXsAdv, 
CaOt. R. Boyle 167 Firing our double and round, which 
kill’d ’em above fifty men. d. iSaa P. Nicholson Pract, 
Build. 396 The Doubles are .so called from their .small size. 

I X876 Giww.x Etu'ycl. .Archil. $22ii<r, Table of the Names 
and usual Sizes of Slates. Doubles, 13 X lu [inches]. Ditto, 

, ©• *387 20 June 2/6 Irou sheets arc 

46 iG*- fur su[jerior merchant doubles, .gal v.Tnising dou'ules 
may be had at 46 - f* *859 round Clock 

tO The ‘doubles' of plaice, soles, haddock. .A "double' 
is an oblong basket tapering to the bottom, and containing 
from three tu four dozen of fish. g. Simmondb 

Diet. Trade X31/X Galloon and double, a kind of silk 
material for shoe ties and binding. h. 1706 Philltpe (ed. 
Kersey), Double (a Term in I'rinting) the niist^ of 
a Compositor, that sets the same thing twice. 1784 Frank- 
lin in Ann. Reg. Chron. (1817) 389 1 'he outs, and doubles 
. .arc not easy to be corrected, i. x86o Rus.“tELL Diary 
in India 11 . 339 (Mo))pc) The men cheering, broke out into 
a double, and at last into a regular race. 18^ IC. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 393 Tlic ‘ double ' is never continued 
very long ; it is .stoppt:d «it the option of the commanding 
officer, j. 1838 Dicklns O. Twist xxv, 'fhat 's two doubles 
and the tub. x^ 1 1 ardy & Ware Mod. lloyh 30 (Whist). 

k. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 92 (Dominoes), The 
person holding tlie highest double has the ‘ pose * or * down 

l. 1894 7 'imes ag May xi/a lAwn 'j’ennis. .ye.sterday, the 
singlcscumpetiliuii . . was played. . The doubleswill be played 
to-day, m. 1880 E. Pkoui in Grove Diet. A fits. I. 460 

singers who under-study a part in a vocal work, 
so as to replace the regular performer 111 case of need. 
1891 Farmer Slang, Double.. an actor playins two parts 
in the same piece. n. 1578 Fleming PanopJ. Epist. 401 
Brawling and wrangling.. about a vowell, about a conso- 
haiitf about a liquide t about a doublet Vesper Bk. 
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DOUBLE-BANKED. 


(Burns Sl Oates) Pref. 12 Doubles and semi-doubles have 
First and Second Vespers. 1873 Bennett St Cavknuish 
Billiards 107 Doubles arc seldom played for at Billiards. 
1876 Nkwcomb l^op. Atiron, iv. i. 436 Those [stars] which 
are cnlalogued os double.^. 1883 Pall Midi G. 15 Oct. 1/2 
The doubles are charged. .Sd. a night, or a week. X883 
Sutton Cult. Veget. 4- Plintier 5 {jSQ 2 ) 271 Frost will not hurt 
the single varieties, but the doubles W'ill nut. .endure, .a 
severe winter. x8^ Caih. Diet. (cd. 3) s. v. FeasU Feasts arc 
divided, according to their rank, into doubles, seini<doubles, 
simples, etc. i8jM C. A. Young Flem. Adron. vi. [[ 207 It 
was discovered that the line is reallv a close double, one of 
it.s components being due to iron, wnilc the other is due to 
some unknown gtcscous clement. 

4. t a* A small copper coin (value J of a sou) 
formerly current in France, b. A small copper 
coin current in Guernsey, valne > of a penny. 

XS86 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 336 Socrates. . 
sent him word, that a measure of flower was soUl in Athens 
for a Double, and that water cost nothing. 1687 A. Lovki.i. 
tr. Bergeracs Com. Hist. i. 35 Most of them throwing a 
Double upon iiiy Handkerchief x86a AN.STi:i) Channel Isl. 
IV. App. A. (ed. 2) 563 Copper coinage in Guernsey, .con- 
sisting of pence, h:ilf pence, farthings (called two double.s), 
and eighths of a penny (called one double). 

II. 6. A fold ; a folded piece of stuff. ? Obs, 

x6oa MaustoN Aptt. \ Md, 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 Kowicd up 
in scavcti-fould doubles Of jil.-igues. 176X Stkknk Tr. 
Shandy 111 . xiv, Mantles.. with large flowing folds and 
doubles.^ 1784 Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXXv. j Another 
leaden ring, .with some doubles of flannel jilaced under it. 
6. A sharp turn in ruimiii^, as of a hunted hare ; 
also, of a river; Jig. an evasive turn or shift in 
action, argument, etc. To gixte (one) the double : to 
give the slip, evade by stratagem. 

1598 Shaks. Pen. 4- Ad. 683 With what care he [the 
luire) cranks and crO!!<s«s, with a thousand doubles, a xdas 
Fletciiek IPoMivt's Pri:.e in. iv, .Ml their arch-vill.inies 
and all their dobles, Which are more than a hunted Hare 
ere thought on. 1731^ Joun.son Rambler No. 96 p 14 The 
quick retreats and active doubles which Falsehood always 
practised. 18x3 Coi.. If.vwKKK /Varv (i 3 «i t) I. 79 A fellow 
who had tipped the double to some biultifs. xBao Scorr 
Motutsf. V, At every double of the river the shadows., 
obscured the eastern bank. 

Double (Uo'h'l), V. Forms ; ,ce D 0 UI 11 .K a. 
[MK. dubleuy dohlcHy doubUny a. OF. duhhr^ 
doblcr^ doublet‘s - Pr., S]). doblar, It. doppiare:^ 
L. dtipldre (less common dupHcdre) to double, 
fold up, f. dupl-us double.] 

1. lram\ To make double ; to make twice as 
manv, as much, or as great ; to increase or enlarge 
twomid ; to multi[)ly by two ; to put two in [dace 
of one, as to double a letter in spelling. 

cztM St. B randan <ki2 in .IT. Fng !• W« 
wollep hcos six dawes doubli at is wo« c X38S CiiAUCku 
/-. G. IF. I’rol. 523 Hire grele hounte doubelyth hire 
rcnniin. r 1^5 Cra/t Nombrynge (E. K. T. .S.) 13 Begyti 
at the lyfl side, and duubiille 2. bat wcl be 4. i5aa Moinc 
Daiuat, Ndviss. Wks. 78/a He nad Icuer double his own 
payn. i6it Uiule Rev. xviii. 6 Double vnto her double 
according lo her workes. 169$ WnisroN T/u'. Earth in. 
(1723) 247 Mankind do double themselves in about 3(^0 or 
70 yearb. 1794 Dk Fok Man. Cavalier (i8.to) 103, 1 
oubled my pace. i8a5j. Nu hoi.son Mcduxnic \ 

If either its weight or its velocity be doubled, itsmotneutum 
will be likewise doubled. 1871 Roiiv Lat. Gram. 1. v. 22 
To denote the length of a vowel .. (i) They doubled the 
vowel. X87S JowETT Plato (cd. 2) V. 136 Ignorance 
doubled by conceit of knowledge. 

b. absol. (In tiuot., to double the stakes.) 
1669DRVUKN Tyrannic Lirve iii. i. Wks. i 83 j 111 . 41a 
1 am resolved to double till I win. 

C. To amount to twice as much as. 
x6o5 Siiaks. Lear 11. iv. 2(12 Thy fifty 3'et doth double 
fiue and twenty. 1666 Drvdkn Ann. Mirah. csix, The 
adverse fleet, Still doiibling our.s.^ x8o6 Naval Chron. XV. 
328 A number doubling that which she was calculated to 
carry. Tennyson AylmePs F. 8t When his dale 
Doubled her own. 

d. Mus, To add the same note in a higher or 
lower octave to (a note of melody or harmony). 

1731 Kellkr Thoro 7 V‘Bass in Holder Harmony 193 On . . 
any.. Sharp or Flat Note out of the Key, you double the 
8lh. 1877 Stainkk Harmony vii. § 9a 'I'lni minor .seventh 
should not be doubled. 1880 I*. Daviu in Grove Diet. Mus. 
1- 458 f'I'he double-bass] often doubles in the lower octave 
the bass of the harmony. 

6. To double a part : to act as the double of or 
substitute for (another player) ; to play two parts 
in the same piece ; also ftg. 

1800 Mks. Hkrvky Mourtray Fam, I. 33 When she 
attempted to double the part of her niuthcr, she.. failed in 
playing the great or the agreeable lady. x8ox Paris as it 
was Ii. .\li. 60 T.aforct who (as the French expre.ss it), 
doubles Lainex, that is, performs tlie same characters in 
his al)s«nce. X875 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. i8yo IV. 
319 SMnscr made alt his characters double their piirtH. 

Times 6 MiV. 4 A Miss Rosa Green * doubled the parts * 
of Martha and Sicbeb 

2. intr. (for rcjl.) To become twice as much or 
many as before ; to increase twofold. 

Cast. Lave 1x99 pi joye doublede an hondrut 
folde. 159a Shaks. Fett. 4 " Ad. 521 Say, for non-pay- 
ment that the debt should double. 1684-90 Burnet 7 /i. 

'Tis observed in particular nations, that within 
the Npace of three hundred years.. the number of men 
double. x88s Pkbody Fng. Journalism xix. 145 The cir- 
culation doubled, trebled, ((uadruplcd. 
b. Of flowers : To become double (sec Double 

rt. I d). 

x88e Vinbe Sochi Boi, 54a When the stiunens become 


tranKformed into petals (by llic socallcd ‘ doubling * of the ] 
flower). xB 88 O. Henslow Floral Struct. 299 'fhe starved j 
.state of the plants cau.ses doubling. \ 

t3. Irans. To repeat or reiterate; to redouble; j 
to make .*1 copy or duplicate of (.Sir.) Obs, 1 

fX38o Wyclie .S'd. Wks. III. 84 Crist techik..tu have 
oure woidis pus, ^he, ^hc, aud nai, tiay. .pere ho daiibli)> 
Ills wordis, as if he woldc soic,— 5*1 5 *^ hi ^mre 

soule, soie ^hu wib ^oure tnoii)>. 15^ J rwei. K cpi. Harding \ 
iibiij 334 Thus lie saith, and donblclh, and repcalcth the 
same. . X64S Howell Lett. (1650) I. 28 Pulling out llio 
fatal Steel, be doubled his thrust, a t 66 M K. Baillie Lett. 
(*775) I- i74(Jam.) Some of the ad verti semen 1 1 have caused 
double. 17x8 Wodroxv Corr. (1843) II. 406 I'll cause 
double over w'hat account I havb ins«‘rt..and send up lo 
you. 1805 .Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxvii, Cliffs, doubling, on 
their echoes borne, 'I'hc terrors of the roblier’s horn. 

t b. intr. or absol. To speak witli rcpciition of 
sounds. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wvci.iF 2 Sam. iii. 34 And doublynge togidre fam 
gemi/iantes] al the people wept upon hyni. X593 Siiaks. 

2 Hen. Ff, 11. iii. 94 I'hiH ktiattes tongue begins to double. 
x6ai (sec [)ouiti.iNU ppl. a. 1 ). 

4. ^Jil. a. Iratts. To incrc.'isc {ranks or lilcs) lo 
twice their length by marching other ranks or files 
up into them. (The latter may also be the object.) 
b. ifilr. Of ranks or tiles; 'Fo niareli up into tlic 
other ranks or file.s so as to iloublc them. 

Z5p8 Dakket Tht'or, H 'arres iii. i. 37 Wliat intMoe you by 
dounling y«inr ranke and lilc ? 1635 Harrih e Mil. Discip. 
.\ii. (1643) ^5 It) the iloublitig of Ranks, the even Ranks are 
to double inir» the odcle. 1684 R. II. School Rccrcai. s.s 
‘they are held to double when the Rear is doubled into the 
Front. X7j|6 Instr. 4* Reg Cavalry (18131 46 No doubling 
up, increasing, or diiiiiinslung the fi-nnt f>f the coliiniii, 
must be luaile after entering on a straight ulignenfient. 
i8m Regni. Instr. Cavalry i. 26 The left files double, 
behind the right files. 

C. trails. UolloqJ) 'Fo couple or associate loith 
(in the same (iuaiters;. Gltoii dotduc up. 

1837MAJOR RiciiAkb.soN Brit. J.egion i. (ed. 2) 23 Another 
Captain of my reginienl is dtaiblcd up with me. 1885 
W. Wi'sTAi.L Larry Lehcngrin iii. (Farmer^. He. .promised 
the stcvv.'iril a baiidsome tip if nobody wertt donided up 
with him, i. c. if iiu other iicrson were put into the same 
cabin. x886 Morlev .Sind. /.it. (1689) 108 The scientific 
lawyer is douhIe<l with the Indian bureaucrat, 
d. intr. To unite in couples. ? Obs. 

1614 'F. Adams Deviis Bam/uet 27 .Some double in their 
companies, some It tblc, some troupe, m^nc goe single. 

6 . jVil. intr. To march in double time, go ‘ at 
the double'. 

1890 R, Kiri.iNti Willie /F/wAvtr 19 So E Company, .doubled 
for the dear life. 

b- To double one’s efiort or spoeil. \colloa.) 

1887 Vise. I-luKV & G. L. Hili.ier Cycling 104 He doubled 
to his work, .and left the Cantab. 

6 , Irans. a. 'Fo add a .sccontl layer of material 
to (a garment • ; to line. Obs. exc. Jler . : sec 
Doubling xtbl. sb. 2 . 

14.. Ld. High 'J'rea.s. Acc. Siot. i. tf«*j (J.'im. Supp.) 

A lang gowncho the l)uk..viij elnc of bl:ik dammy.sk to 
dowliil it with. iSSS F-uen Decades A thickc vesture. . 
well dowbekd. x6xo (vUILmm Heraldry 1. iv. (161 j) 14 No 
man under the degree of a Baron.. nmy have his innniht 
doubled with F.rmyne. X766 PoHNY Flem. Her. vi. (1787) 
226 'I’he doubling of Maiitlings with Fins. 

b. Tt) line or cover 131 ship) with an additional 
layer of planking. 

1703 'F. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 203 A useful Nail in 
doubling of small Shiiis. 18*0 Scokesijy Acc. A rctic Reg. 

11 . 190 Doubling generally Consists of the aj»plicalion of 2 
or 2^ inches oak plank near the bow, diminishing towards 
t^»e stern. 1840 F^dd. Hull Docks Com. 222 She wfi> 
oblijRiied to lie doubled ; tu have limber put out.sidc her in 
order to make her more stationary in the w'atcr. 

7, Silk Manu/.f Cotton spinnings etc. To lay 
two or more filaments (of silk), or slivers (of cotton, 
wool, or flax\ together, and compress them into one. 

183X G. K. Pouter Silk Manu/. 204 In the operation of 
doubling, the.se bobbins are iiLaced in front of the \viii(ling 
machine.^ 1835 Urk Philos. 123 in line spinning, 

the doubling of the libre.s is somctimcK 7o,cm.iv> fohl- for the 
purpose of producing perfect uniformity in the finished 
yarn. 1873 I re's Diet. Arts III. 794 The raw singles are 
first twisted in one direction, next doubled, and then 
twisted together in the opi>ositc direction. 

8 , To licnd {a piece of cloth, paper, etc.) over, 
so as lo bring the two parts into contact parallel; 
to fold ; to Ixmd (the body, etc.) so as lo bring 
distant parts into proximity; to close, clench (the 
hand or fist). Often with tip. 

(In quol, 1589, lo clo?»c (the ear.s>.) 
c 1430 Two Cookery Bks. 39 Take, a \tc!x of fayre Canne- 
uas, and dobic it. XS89 Puttenham Kng. Potsie iii. x-viii. 
(Arb,)282 'J'o solace your eare.s with prelic tonceiis after 
a sort of long .scholasticall preceptes which m.'iy happen 
bauc doubled them. 1665 Ho<jK'E Microgr. 9 'l lu.y double 
all the Stuff, .that is, they crc;ise it just ihrough the iniddli; 
..pLacing the two edges, or selvages just u|>oii one anolliei. 
x6m Dryokn LoxfC Triumph, in. i, The page i^* doubled 
down. X778 hlAP. D'Auislay Diary 3 .\ug., He doubled 
his fist at me. 2874 Bi.ackie .^eipCult. 42. Ikmling his 
back, and doubling liis chest. x88s Bible (K. y.) hxod, 
\xvi. 9 'I'lioii.-slialt double over the sixth curtain iii the 
forefrout of the lent. 1893 H. S. Lanik^r Hairy Ainu 54 
C-i oui’hcd as she was, doubled up, with her head on her knees. 

b. To double up (a person) ; to make to beml 
or stoop, as by a blow ; hcncc fig. to finish iii», 
cause to * collap.se {slang or collotj.) 

1814 Sporling Mag. XLiV. 278 Planting A blow on the 


siilc of Perrot, which doublctl him np. 1883 J. Parker 
Tyne Ch. i«>8 Never .saw n man so doubled up (in argu- 
meiit]. 1891 K. W. (;o.«5HK Gossip in Library xxi. 275 
Tbto m,jsler of science | pugilism |, who doubled up an 
opjionL-ut as if he were pluizkir.g a flower. 

c. intr. (for rcjl^ To become folded together 
or bent over ; to fold, bend. 

?x65o Dim Bdliuuis 164 With such terrible incounters 
that the knight, .doubled backward upon bis burse. 1875. 
Darwin Insectw. Plants vii. 103 After 10 hr.-^. 15 in. . . inc 
bjaik ipjiic doubled up. Mx>d. His knees doubled up under 
him. The leaf has been folded, and lemts (o double over. 

d. Billiards, {a.) intr. Ol a ball. To rebound. 
i7l) truns. To cause (a ball) to rebound: cf. 
Doi'iilkt 7. 

1885 Billiards simplified (iSSg' 50 If you ..bit the red 
nc.Tily full, .so that it doubles d..nMi the table (etc.] Mod. 
Yon can doublt; the ball into ilu; middle iiockel. 

9. Naiit. {irans.) 'Fo sail or pass roumi or to the 
other side of ;a c.ipe or point), so that the ship’s 
course is, as it were, doubled or bent upon itself. 

Hai.i. ChroH.^ Hen. CHI. n b, If you wil bring your 
shipjic into the bay of Han. lines, you must double y” poynt 
of (jentiluc.s. T. Wasiii.\9H)n tr. Nkholay's toy. 

I. -v. 12 b, Having doubled the cape, wi: iiassed along. 
1665 Phil. Trans. [. 4a To go into the East ludivs. without 
doubling the Cape of (iood Hope. 1867 I' rkeman Norm. 
Cony. (1876) I. V. V95 'I'hc invaders doubled llic Lund’s End 
and rav.igcd Ci.»rtiwall, 

b. intr. To get round. To double upon (in naval 
warfare) : to get round to the other side of (an 
eneiny'.s fleet), so as to inclose it between two fires, 

I X769 Fau.dnmk Diet. iMarinc (1789) .\ a ijb, The Icc-Iiuc 
I ..cannot .so easily double upon the van.. of the enemy. 

, >856 Fmehson Fug. Traits v. yi Nclsoii’s feat of ‘ doubling 
(ii* .stationing hi.s .snips omr on the outer l)ow and .'moilmr on 
I the outer i|uarLcr of each of the enemy's. . 10 ^ S.myiu 
Sailors Word-bk.^ Doubling upon..i\. hostile fleet as 
Nelson dill at the Nile. 1875 1 *'. Hai.i. in Lippineotl's 
i ^lag. XVI. 751/2 1 dotibicd uinihly round a couple of 
! corners, and pauseil again. 

! 10. intr, 'Fo turn .sharply and suddenly in run- 

' ning, as a' hunted hare; to turn back on one’s 
I course ; to fiursuc a winding or turluou.s course. 

xj^ Dravkin Legends ii. 38/ To the Covert doth hini- 
j sclfe betake Doubling, and treepos from Brake againe to 
Brake. 1690 Drvden y^w//WVr/i;/e iv, Wks. 1884 VIII. 75 
.Sec how' he donlde.s, like a hunti.'d hare, xya^ De Foe 
! Mem. CVf«vi//i:r(i8.|o) 95 He found the river fetching a lone 
; reach, dinibic shuit upon itself. 18x8 I.)’I.skakli Chas. /, 1 . 

I iv. 87 The iiegociation doubliril through all (he bland wind- 
I ings of ( uricessiiin and conciliation. 1864 D. tl. Miyciiei.l 
1 Act’, stor. 3c>6 'I'hcy .suddenly turned lo double upon their 
' w.Tlk again. 

I b. train. 'I’o avottl or escape by doubling; to 
: elude, give the slip to. 

i xBxa J. H. VAt!x Flash Diet, s.v., 'fo double a person 
. .sigiiiiie;) either lo run away from him openly, and elude 
his utlempis lo overtake you, or to give biin the slip.. 
miperccivcJ. Manning Serm, (1848) I. ii. 23 Skill in 

I doubling nil the changes of life, and in meeting its emer- 
gencies. 

II. fig. {intr Pi To make evasive turns or shifts ; 

! to use duplicity, act deceitfully. ? Ohs, 

* 5 ?® PalsgR’ 525 '2 , 1 double, I wiryc in telly ug of my talc. 
.rLiy, and you douliU: ones, I have done with you. 1578 
, lluNNis Hyveful Hunnye Gen. xii. s.s Why hast thou 
1 dealt llins rrnliely And doubled so with inee? x6a4 Trag. 
j Nero m. iii. in Bulirn O. PI. I. 54 Why with false Auguries 
I liavc W'u bin deceiv'd ? What, can Ccli'..stiall (Yodbeuds 
; double ivxj'f 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 35 Who have 
' been . . alU'nt not lo double with their (iod. i8ao .Scon 
; F'anhoi’ xxxVf If thy longue doubles with me, I will have 
it t<)rn from iby misbelieving jaws. 

DoublO-actinif, ///- ^^ Acting in t wo ways 
I or directions, by two methods, etc.: .»yVr, of a 
j steam-engine, worked by application of .steam 
I power oil both sides of the pi.slon. (Cf. double 
j action s.v. Douijlk a. fi.) 

j 184X Penny Cyel. XX 11 . 475 The upward .strnkc of the 
i piston was now- produced Ijy admitting the steam liclow 
! Jl..lljus the engine bi'caine iluubliv.Titing. x8«) Chuiui 
; Locks .y Reys 28 Cliubb’.s dcleclor bring combined with the 
: si.\ doulile-acling Inmlilci-s, added very gtcBiIy to the 
security of the lock. 1874 Kwic.iir Diet. Mech., Double- 
at ting Pump, omr which llnows water at e-ich stroke. 

; iB^ ’i.orNsm.'KY Stud. Chatucr I. ii. 155 'I'hc assumed 
i rclatiuMshii*. .had begun to jierform its double-acliiig part. 
DoublS-bank^ v. [Hack -formation from next.] 
hatn. a. XaiU. To prtnidc with two rowers on 
one bench for ciich ])air of oiipositc oars, or with 
two roweiii for e.ach oar. b. transf. To work or 
pull witlt two sets of men, lior.scs, etc. {c.g. a ro|H; 
i vvilh men on both sidc.s, a diay with a double 
! te.-im of hors('.s) ; also absol. 

I X83X Markvat ,V. Forster xii, They douhlc-baiikcd their 
oars. i859l'oKNWAi.i IS AVw lFor/d\. 147 They started next 
(lay. .•md, by good luck . . met with some chans on the road 
with fii sb i .ittlc, and so double kinked all lliC way up. 

Double-banked C-baijkt), a. Naut. [para- 
.synth. f, double bank 1 -Ki».] Having pairs of 
o|)posite oars ])u 11 e<l by rowers on tlie same bench ; 
or, having two rowers at each oar. (Said of the oars, 
or of tht; boat ; also advcrliially.) b. trouble- 
banked frigalc: a frigate carrying guns on two 
decks ; also called a Double-banker. 

X697 They row double-banked; 

that is, two Men .silting on one Bench, but one towing on 
one .side, the other on the other side of the Boat, if&o 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., The oars are also said 
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DOTJBLB'MINDED, 


DOTTBIiXi-BABBEIiLES. 

to be (I<.)ubI« b;inIv«<I wb^*n two uit'n row upon every sinRle 
one. «®4» i'' Ann. 1 1 1. ^oo A large double-banked 

frijiiaie. i 867 SMY tH Sai/ors li^ord4?k, b.v. Dottbh-banktd^ 
tSfi giin frigaifit which carry gun.<> along the gangway, .are 
usually slyled doul'lc-bankers. 

:Dou'bl6-ba*rrelled» -aled ; bae'rtrld), a. 

1 . Ot a tire-arm : Having two barrels. 

1709 Stkklb Tatter No. 34 f 5 His double-barrelled 
PislTd:*. 1835 W. Ikving Tanr Prairies 95, I di«:fiargeil 
the double-barrelled gun to the right ami left. 

2. fiy;. Serving a double purpose; having a 
double reference ; double, twofold. 

1837 l)i<-KKN.s Vick'o. x.\vii, 1 ‘liis was .a double-barrelled 
compliment. 1841 'riiACKKKAV Fun. A'a/otevn ii, 'J'he above 
account . . h.as a double-barrelled morality. iBSg Univ. 
AVw. Nov. 343 ICvory one they know has a double barrelled 
name .and u gre;it-gr.andfathcr of renown. 

So Dotil>le-barr«l a. — prec. ; si/., a double-bar- 
relled gun ; Double-barrel v. twm'e-u>d.^ to m.akc 
‘doiiblc-b.arrelled ’. 

s8ii llvRoM Hints tfor. 15-7,6 Doiible.lmrrols. .iniss their 
m.ark. i8so Kv)NBLANoiii; Kh^;. under 7 Adtninht. <1837) 1 . 
;;i3 .\ double-barrel gnu. 1848 'I'iiackkrav lik. SutW'i xii, 
He double-li.arrclied his name, .'in<l, instead of T. Snitfle 
. .cnine out. .as Rev, T. ITArcy Sniffle. 

Double-bass (d» b’l,lv‘s>. [f. Douulr a. 4l> 

+ K.V 8 .S, after the Italian name (.o.vtrau.vhho.] A 
musical instrument, the largest and dcei 3 CSt-toiU'<l 
of the violin class, having three or four strings, 
usually tuned a fourth apart. 

CiiAMBKRS Cycl. s. V. llolone, A double bass 
almost twic'c lis big as ine common bass violin. 1789 .Mk-. 
PlOZZt Ot*urn. France I. 176 tJiiK handling the dmible 
IjiiSR, 1858 Mrs. C. Ci..\kkk tr. /len'/tK.' Insirtnurnt, 40 'l\» 
double-basses Iwilony . .the Iiiwesi rounds of tlje harmony. 

attrih. k8x6 Siott (yid Mart, xvii, * Mann llicm not I' 
exclaimed Ketiledrummie, in his very best donble-bass 
tones. x88o P. Davmj in Grove Piet. Mus. 1 . 4.';'3 Motfesini 
and. .<ither celebrated donble-ba -s pl.ayers. 

Double-benched ( Ix.-nji), a. Having two 
l)enches; (Adf«/.; l)or»bK-BANKi-n. 

1834 iMr.imrs Ampler in It'ates I. 17 A doublc-bciithed 
cart. 1881 (ffiicviK, /hudde.ftnnked^ denhledenctted. 

Double-bitt, V- Xant. [sec JbTT.] tram. 
I’o pass a cable I twice round the bitta, or round 
two pairs of bitts instead of one. 

1833 Cait. Marrvat XV, 'Which cable was 

ranged la>t night - the Ijest Ix^wcr?’ *\>s, sir.’ ‘Jump 
down, then, .ind sec it double-bitted and stvippcrcd at thirty 
f.ithotiis.' 1867 SMVrif .Saihr's Word-hh, 104 In ships of 
w.ir there are usually two pairs of cable-bitls, an<l when they 
are both used at once the cable is said to Ire double-bitted. 

Double-bitted, a. [see Hit 5//.1] Having 
two hits (in various senses). 

1816 Sf.oTr FI. tywar/'x. A double-bittetl military bridle. 
1834 Frit. Hush. I. ^345 Grubbing the nrots of shrubs.. is 
usually prrft>nned wuh tlie. .double-bitted mattock- 1874 
Knk'.ht Piet. Meitt,, Pfluh/editted A.re. .haa two oppo.sjto 
bits cir blades. It .yn ancient form orbiittlc-.*ixe. 

Double-breasted, a. Of a coat, etc. : Having 
the two sides of the breast ntade alike, with 
buttons and button-holes, so as to button on cither 
side. Also, having a double thickness of material 
on the brca.«*t, as an undcr-vest, 

1701 Land. titf.:. No. 3693/4 A light Cloth Coat double 
bre.'i.sted. iSas J. Nkai. Bro. Jonathan 1. 149 .A loose 
great coat, or double-brcasicd surtonu 1874 Rovtetx .4 rms 
if Arni. iii. 54 'i'hat arrangement In a modern waistcoat | 
which is entitled 'doubl«vbrea.sted '. 

Doubled (d»*b’ldj,///. a. [f, Douni.E 7 ^] 

1, Made double, increased twofold, t repeated, 
etc. ; see the verb. 

CI430 Art 0/ Somhryng KV,. K. T. .S.' 16 Fyndc a-nojrer 
digit vnder the next figure biforc 1 he doul)lede. 1971 Diggks 
Paniow. i. xi. D iij, luyning U) that doubled distance the 
heigth of your eye, ye haue the whole allitiidr. 1697 
Dhyden Georff. iv. 70 Hollow' Hocks that . . doublet! 

Images of Voice reljuund. 1810 Soutiiky Kehama xi. .xiv, 
'I'hetr doublet I .speed the affrighted Dragons try, 

b. Of land : ace double land .s.v. Double a. 6 . 
Damrif.r l^tfy. (1729) I.?56Thc I..and in the Country 
is high and doubled, xyia W. RoCjr.KS Ftjy. App. 26 'J’ho 
Land is white with small Hills, and in some places doubled. | 

2. Folded, Itent : see Double v. 8 . ! 

i6S5 Jf-h. Taylor Guide Divot. (1719) 149 Doubled knce.s, ! 

and (.b'oanfi and Cries. x86o Macmichakl Pi/j;r. Ps. 324 [ 
A small doubled piece of cloth. 1864 Mrs. Gati v Parahtes . 
fr. Xft. .Ser. iv. 14 I*ix>r Hans’ doubled -up figure. 

Dou'ble-dealer. [f. next, or f. Double mh ^ ; 
3.] One who acts with duplicity. 

* 547 ^ IVwM.nwiM Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) viu. i, God .. al>- 
horreth . . hyirocrites, and double dealers. 1709 .Saciievkrki.i. ■ 
.Kerm. 5 Nov. 22 'I'hus execrable is the Traylor, ami Doulde- 1 
Dealer. 1836 IIor. Smith '/'in Trump. (1S76) 278 A J.'inus- * 
faced douhlo-dcaier, ! 

Dou'ble-dealing, double dealing, 7'/t/. 

[see Double a. 5 .] Action marked by duplicity; ! 
I he profession of one thing and practice of another. ; 

aiSS9 Skelton /VM<? F.rle Norihumb. 174 I.et double j 
nelyng^ in ibe haue no place. x63a J. Havwako tr. | 
tiiondi's F.romenn J33 2 ;j|Otne .. feared there was some dls- I 
•icmbling or double dealing in this husines.se. tnsfb Anson' s 
I iiv. III. X. 403 Tht: malice .and double-deafing of the 
V hiuesc. 1830 D'Irrak.i.i Chas. /, III. iv, 45 SaviUe .. by 
Ins noublr-dc^tling with the King and the .Scots, proved 
Inmself a |>olitir,Tl traitor. 

Dou'ble-deiiling, ppl. a. [f. prec., or f. I 
Dotmt.K adv. Using duplicity. 

1SS7 iMsij Dr .Morn ay xiv. 223 To be beguiled by a ; 


dubbledealing Spy. i8|i(5 Macaulav Hist. F/K- IV. 53 
j Lowriiiiided, doubicdealiiig, self-seeking iioliticians. 

I Double-decker. (Ollot/. [patasynth. f. double 
I I.] A double-decked ship^ etc. a. *A 

j ship with two decks almve the water-line*, b. 
j C/.S. * A street-car having a second floor and seats 
■ on top ; a freight- or cattle-car with two floors 
j {Cent. Diet.) 

! Double-^e, V. [f. Double ath. + Dye v.] 
; trans. To dye twice ; Jlig. to imbue or stain deeply. 

; X 0 OS //rm* to CAuse j^aod IV(pe iv. iii. in Hazl. DodsUy 
IX. 77 Did he not. .double-dye your coral lips w'itli blood ? 
1879 U. MKRKniTH Egoist xxxv, He is a sort of man to 
douhlc-dye himself in guilt by way of vengeance. 

Hence Double-dyed Jpl. a., dyed twice; Jig. 
deeply imbuetl or stained with guilt, etc.) j Donble- 
dyelng sb., a method of dyeing mixed woollen and 
cotton fabrics by which the two arc dyed separately. 
1667 Pooi.n J)ia/. fie/m. Protest. 4 Papist (1735) 14R You 
' are doublc-dy’d Idolaters. *678 Marvel?, Growth Popery 
13 Some double- dyeil Son of our Church, some Prote.(>tant 
in gr.ain. 1870 Mts.s Hkiocm.xn R, Lynne II, xii. 236 A 
: douliie-dyed scoundrel. 

Double- 6 d|fedv a. [f. double ed^^e + -^Kn, or 
Doublk H aving two cutting) edges 
cutting or .acting both w'ays. 

155a Ki:i.oi-:i, Double edged, 1687 Drvokn / f/W 
4 Plinth. III. 192 Vour Delphic sw'ord. .Is double edged and 
cuts on either side. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson’s Foy. 
2-89 Pikes . . headed w'ith n double-edged Iron. 1791 llo.s- 
\vi--.i.i. Johnson I. 454 <Jod.) Strong, ttointed, double-edged 
wii. 1866 J. idAKTiNivxi- Ess. 1 . i^The charge. , is double- 
edged, ;iml citu lioih ways. 

Double-e*iider. 

1. Anything having two ends alike ; .fpee. a kind 
of gun- boat rounded fore and aft. U. .S. 

«865 .Star 3 Feb., The doiihlc-cndcr Su-ssacus . . caught 
one of the shells, .which curried away the skylight uf the 
tabiii. 1871 pRiinoH Light .Sc. 219 The United Slates 
doublc-tindcr 'Wiitcrcc*. 18.. Artier. Antir/uarian IX, 
370 (Cent.) It iiuiy be styled a doiible-ender spc.ar, for each 
extremity of it is pointed in an identical manner. 

2. A cross-cut sawing-raachinc, with two adju.st- 
able circular saws, for sawing both ends of 

I timber. 

II Double entendre (d/7b1 autiiidr). [rare 
obs. V. the usual dottb/e ententey double under- 
standing, ambiguity; (an example, of 1688 , is given 
by Littre in Suppl.) Cf. also double entendement 
in Double a. 2 quot. 1548 .] A double meaning; 
a word or phrase having a double sense, esp. as 
Mned to convey an indelicate meaning. 

1673 Dkvoi-n iMarr. A la Mode i?t. i. 36 r'oible. Chagrin, 
(frim.'icc, Kftiharrassc^ Duubic entendre, haiuiv(X)ue. 1(578 
pucHk.xs Ci.FVKi.ANi» in Miss Pfcrry Eng. 4 France (1834) I. 
i. 92 The amhu.ssador showed a letter, which he pretended 
one part of it was a double entendre. s6^ Dryokn J./n>e 
Triumph. JTol, No double entendres^ which you sparks 
allow, To make the ladies look — they know not now. 1709 
Brit. Apollo 11 . No. 11. 3/2 A double AV^rrwrfn'Hylh’ word 
is express’d. 1841 I. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 159 The 
jokes and the double entendres that were flying about. 

Double-face, a- (Properly two words, dou- 
ble face) * Duplicity ; the acting of different jiarts 
inthcsnmecouccrn^\Vebstcri 828 . b. {liou’bleface)^ 
A double-faced person, a hypocrite. 

Boy's (hon Paper Nov. 55/3 Then you believe that 
I uncle is a double-face. 

; Double-faced ( , a. 

I 1. Having two faces or aspects. 

1580 Grrf.nk /l/t’xa/Acff (Arb.) 29 Chance is like ianus, 
double faced, a 17x1 Ki-n PreParatavs Poet. Wk.s. 1721 
IV. 140 Doublc-fac d Death. ^ tSsfi KRoenr. Hist. Eng. II. 
36 Double-faced as these inventions are -wearing one 
i meaning in the apologies of theologians*, and quite .another 
to the multitude. 

b. Of a fabric : Finished on both sides, so tliat 
cither may be used as the right side. 

2. fp. * J^acing two ways”; professing different 
things to different people ; insincere. 

1595-85 Ahp. 8.<iNnY.H .Serm. (1841) 64 Deep dissemblers, 
doiibic-hearted, double-tongued, douolc'faced. 1579 /Vf/. 13 
Patriarchs (1604) 134 Double-fac’d men God abhorreth. 
i8as T. Jki i-'ERSON Antobiog. Wks. 1850 I. 63 'Fliosc whom 
be knew to lie alippery and double-facccl. 

Hence DoubU-fe’cednevs, the quality of being 
double-faced ; duplicity, insincerity. 

1867 Sala Fr. Waterloo to Penin. II. 116 An element in 
S|>anish .statecraft . . known as doblezy or dmiblcfacedness, 
1887 C01.VIN Keats 79 Of dotible-faccdncss or insincerity . . 
Hunt w‘a.s incap.able. 

t DoU*blefold, a. Obs. [loosely after manifoU, 
etc.] 'J'wofold, double. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6758 (Colt.) He .sal again yeild duble 
fald. Wvci.rr Ps, 2iirl Prol., Clad with the doublcfold 

cloth of cotifusion. 1577 Nokthhkookc Dicing (1843) 26 
'J'he blessings are double fold to the diligent and obedient 
hearer. ttx 6 Sport iug Mag. XIX. 70 Increaited in a double- 
fold degree. 

Dou'ble-ganger (-gseow). fad. Gcr. doppel- 
ganger or Du. dmhelganger doubJe-gocr.] 

1, The apparition of a living person ; a double, 
a wraith. 

1830 ScoiT Demonol 178 notty He . . may probably find it 
to he his own fetch or wraith or double-ganger. 1865 
Kinosi.f.y Hereto, xix, F.ither you are Herewsird, or you are 
his double- gangiT. 


' 2. A rendering of amphishtenay the double- 

. headed snake, nofice^use. 

1831 Whittier Double-headed Snake 60 Urchins. . .search- 
ing . . for sheep or kinc The terrible double-ganger heard. 

j Dou'bla-aainded, a. 

1. Adapted to be lilted or held with both hands ; 
two-handled. 

c t6ii Chapman Iliad 566 In hi.s lov’d mother’s hand He 
put the double-handed cui>. i8m Medwin A ngler in Wales 
I. 172 Do you use a single or J^ble*handcd rod t 

2. Having two bauds ; ^g. capable of a double 
me, application, or action. 

i GLAm’iLL Scepsis .Sci. (J .), All things being double- 

i handed, and having the appearnneeN Imlh of truth and 
1 falsehood. 

j Hence Donble-lia'ndodiiasB, the (juality of being 
‘ double-handed ; duplicity of action. 

1883 F. M. Ckawfokh Dr. Claudius x, That sort of 
dniibk- handed ness that the Duke hated. 

t DoU'ble-head. Obs. a. Tiic doublc-hen<1ed 
; snake, b. Double-headed shot. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 700 I’hc Grecians call this 
Serpent Aniphisliaina. .1 have called it Double-head. 1635 
Swan .Spec. M. (1C70) 440 The Aniphtsbena, or Douhlc-head. 
1678 J.ond. Gaz. No. 1361/t He., loaded his Guns with 
double bead and round Partridge. 

DO‘a‘ble-hea:ded, a. Having a double head 
or two heads, two-headed {lit. tstid jig,). 

Doubte-headed shot : a .shot consisting of Iw'O balls joiiied 
' together. Doubtcdieaded serpent or snake: a siiakc-like 
lizard of N. America, h.aving (be hc.ad and t.ail nearly alike ; 

• hence formerly supposed to have tw'o heads; ^Amphik- 

I ll.T-NA 9 . 

I 1542-3 A ct 34 4 35 Hen. I MIL c- Pinne.s . . such as .shalbe 
; double headed. 1646 Sir T. Krownk Pseud. Ep. vii. xii. 
i 363 His favours are derritfull and double headed, lie doeth 
I apparent good, for rcall. .evill after it. 1663 GEitniEK Counsel 
! K viij b, A doublc-hwided-Aigle. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art o/War 
1 17 Double-he.adcd Shot, .are twollullelsfastned together, by 
' A little piece of 1 1 on, about half an inch long. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton JVew Acc. E. hid. II. xx.siii. 10 This donbJe-braded 
j Government. 1774 ( ioLiisM. Nat, Hist. (i77G)Vn. 232 The 
I Amphisbasna, or the Double Headed Seqieiil. 1804 Nmial 

• Chron. XII. 63, ij rounds of dtmblc headeil shot. 1865 
KiNtLsi.kV Hcr.'^o. .wii, Hih great double-he.aded axe. 

DODbl0-bea*der. l\ s. a. A kiml of firework, 
b. A railway train having two engines. 

1869 Ai.oricm of Bad Hoy q'z 'I he smaller sort of 

fireworks, such as pin-whecis, serpents, double-headers. i88x 
Chicago Times 19 M.ir., The. .express from Chicago started 
out with a double-header. 

DoiL*ble-bea;rted» a- [sec Double a. 5.] 

I Having a * double heart ’ ; ileccitful, dissembling. 

I 1552 Latimer _ 4 AV;//. (1845) 151 Double-hearted, 

! si>euking one thing with their tonguc.s, and thinking another 
I tiling in their hi'..arts. 16x7 IIiekun ll'ks. II. xfio Guilefull 
I and double- hear ted hypocrites. 1849 Hark J*ar. .Serm. II. 
j 227 III this doublcfacetl, doubleheurted world. 

Hence Donble-liea’rtedneBS. 

* 57 * Golding Calvin oh Ps. xii. 3 This duliblcharlednessc 
. . rnaketh men duhhictunged. x88B Heron Ch. Subapostolic 
Age I. i. 2t Doiiblehcartediiess, guile, arrogance. 

Dou'bletjee. -key, -see, dubbletie, adajita- 
lions or corruption.s of Du. dubbellje, a coin worth 
JO cents, or about 2 d. English. 

1707 Fwnnkll Voy. (1729) voi A Doublekey, which is a 
piece of money that goes for two-pence. 1731 MEDf^KV 
Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 1 . if>8 A Dubbletie .. a twopenny 
piece of Dutch money. 17^ Mrs. Calderwoou Jml. 
(1884) 59 Two stiver pieces culled doiihicsees, 1889 Blackw. 
Alag. Aug. 183 We li.ad to put a doiiblcjce or so into the 
W'ooden .shoe. 

t Don'ble-leaf, sb. and a. Obs. 

A. sb. Ti'he j)lant tway blade {I Astern ovatd)n 
.nn orchid with two large opposite ovate leaves. 

X578 I.VTK Dotioens II. Ivii. 224 ’I’he Twayblade or 
Doubleleaf. 1605 Timme Quersii, i. xiii. 65 The .salts [of] 
double leafe and of canlus benediclus. .are diaphoricall. 

B. adj. Having two leaves, double-leaved, 

x^ T.vlv Midas i. ii, The lips are .. made for a double- 

lr.afe dore for the mouth. 

Doil:ble-10'Ck« tram. To lock by two turns 
of the key, as in some forms of lock. 

1592 Shakh. Ven. ff Ad. 448 Bid Suspicion double-lock 
the dour. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSiri III. 39 How 
came I to double-lock myself in? x8m Dicklns Barn. 
Kudge II. ix. 77 John had double-locked the door. 

Doilbla UeftniDgr sb. Double or ambiguous 
signification; the use of an ambiguous word or 
phrase, esp. to convey an indelicate meaning ; 
Double entendre. So Dou’hle-moaAing a., 
having a double meaning, ambiguous. Dottbln- 
moanor noftce- 7 vd,y one who deals in double 
meanings. 

* 55 * T. Wilson Logike (1580) 8 Tlie wily usyng of wordes, 
that in .sense have double ineanyiig. xnx Sylyrster Du 
B arias 1. vi. 824 Th’ Kmbassatlcr (.)f Pyrrhus Gvhom the 
Delphian Oracler Deluded by his double-meaning Measures*. 
1601 SriAK.i. Alps Well tv. lii. 114 Hns dcceiit’d mee, like a 
ilouble-meaning Frophesier. 17x2 Stef.i.k Speet. No. 5^14 
P 2 These are ever harping upon things they ought not to 
allude to, and deal niightify in double meanings .. for your 
double-meaners are dispersed . . thro’ all parts of town or city. 
1840 Hooii Miss Kiimanseggy Her Honeymoon xiii, A 
double meaning shows double sense. 1853 Grote Greece 
II. Ixxxiii. XI. 36 By delicate wit and double-meaning 
phrases to express an offensive sentiment. 

D<m*blft-llli:Sidedv Having two 'minds*; 
undecided or wavering in mind ; i also, formerly, 

' Having two meanings, an overt and a concealed. 
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1551 Hi*f/)P.T, Dowhic mynded. or of many wyttcs, nliri^ i66a Act 14 Chat, i.*; § (> Silk-winder and Douhler. 
ftcx. idii niai,K Jas. i. 8 A. double minded rhutt is vnstnbic 19*3 Lond. Gnz. No. 6187/4 Eli/abcth I' aulkner . . Silk 

in all his wayes. 17*7 H. Heubkht tr. Fteury's Red , Hist, iJouhier. Ihid, No. 6189/4 Katharine J.ickson . . Worsted- 

I. i6t Thou shalt not be cither double-tongued or double- Doubler. 1879 J. KoHKRTSONin Teckn. Kduc. IV. 

minded. 18^ J- H. Np-WMAN Par, (1837) I. iii. 49 309/1 Carding engines, lap-machines or doublers. 

It iathcdmiHe-minded whoimddifficuia^^ * b. EUctr, An apparatus : see iniot. 17SS. 

Hence BonDle-ml ndedneM, the state of being rrans, iM vin. 8 it is Rfr. Iienncfs doubler 

double-minded (in either sense). that was intended . . m multiply, by repeated donblin^t, a 

1608 W. ScLATKR (1630) 29 L.amencs!; Is hypo- sinajl, and otherwise unpcrceivabic, quantity of electricity, 

crisie, doublc-mindcdnes.s. i&^ II. LAWRENce Comm. An- till it became sufheient to aficct an cL’clrometer, to give 

i e//« 121 Insincerity and double-mindcdnessc. x6m sparks, etc. t794RKAp//>rr/.l.XXXlV.?66\Vht‘nIemploy 

/KATRANORC'/i'Ai. /( x654)7t The Amphibology, the double- the doubler to irn'estigate atmospheric electricity. iMi 
mindednes.se of the word ‘ dux '. xWx Gi.ao.stonr .V/. at i Maxwell F.lectr. 4- MaguA. 294 Py means of the revolving 
Z.r«r/jr 7 Oct., Feeble double-mindcdness that dt»es not see ; doubler. .Volta succeeded in developing, .an l•lec^rifu‘atioIl 
its own intention. ‘ capable of affecting his electrometer. 


Doilbleil 088 (dz’‘b’lncs). [f. DouBLB a, -t 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality or state of being double or two- 
fold. (In quot. 1533, A double layer or fold.) 

1398 ' 1 'revtsa Barth. De /’. A*, xtx. cvvi. (1495* 919 The 
more he passyth fro donblynessc and nycheth to syinply- 
nesse. a 1533 bo. Bekneils //non ix. 23 The stroke p.a.ssyd 
through the doublencs of his cloke. 1665-^6 Rav Riora 
ipo 'file Double l*opy ililTereth only from the single field 
IVipy in the douhletiess of the flowers. 1855 Bain Senses .y 
Jnt. II. ii. $ to If wc hud. .tw’o distinct olfactory nerves, we 
should, .have a feeling of doublene.ss or repetition of smells, 
t b. Double or doubtful me-iniiig, ambiguity. 

X494 Fabvan Chron. vii, ccxxiii. 248 Ho wagged his hedc, 

a. s he that conecyiied some doublenc.sse in thi.s rcfiorte. 1551 
'r. W1L.SON Logike (1580) 8 Dial the doablenes.se of no one 
woorde deceive the hearer. [1694 k. B(]KTiioc:f;K Reason 
37 Words .. often have a doublcness of meaning, and then 
are called Ambiguous]. 

C. noublefi€s.K of -doiible-milidedness. 
n x6r8 Preston AVu' Cm^t. (1634; 10 Doiihlcnesse of miml 
. .when a man is distr.actcd Itetwccn God and some other 
object. 1863 Kinc.lake Crimea I. 348 That doubltncs.^ of 
mind which made him always prone to do acts clashing 
with another. 

2 . The clhiracter of being ‘double ' in .'lotion or 
conduct ; duplicity, deccitfulness, treachery. 

^*374 Chaccer Anel. Are. 159 He coude hir dowhil- 
nesse espie. 14x3 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. cxxxvi, Ky on ihairc 
doubilncs.se! 1548 Hall Chron., F.dw. // ' ^.an. 7) 199 b, 
Thu erle began to compliiln. .of the ingratitude and double- | 
nes of kyiifj J'’dward. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 602 ! 
Dtssimul.'Uion and douhlc‘ncs.se of heart. X79a Mad. D'Ak- | 
blay Diary M.iy, Unsuspicious . . where he h.is met no i 
doiibleiie.s.s. 1863 Gko. Eliot Revioln in. xxvii, What he i 
called perplexity seemed to her .sophistry and donblcness, I 

l>On*ble«^1li:ok| a- tulv^. a. adj. Mil. 
Applied to tiic quickest step next to the run ; ^ 
DouiibK a, 4 c. Hence Very rapid or hurried. 

b. .t/i. Double-quick ]»acc or time; DoiHtf.E r/y. 

3 i ; also gen. At the doithk-quick : very quickly 
or hastily. C. ndv. In d(iuble-4|uick lime. 

Ill the U.S. army, .according to Century /7/V7., Double- 
quick time consisteil of 165 sicps of 33 inches (5:45 3:] ft.) to 
the minute, w'hich is idcntic.'d with the ‘double time* at 
present (1806) in force in the British .Arm)'. According to 
Funk &. \Vagnall the term Ims been superseded by 'double 
time ' : see iToniiLE a 4 c. 

i8aa ( 1 . W. Manby I 'oy. Greeutand 59 , 1 singled out 
one [seal] that was inarching away in double quick time. 
1834 Mkdwin Angler in Wales II. 41 It was iiecess.ary to 
move on at double-quick. x86o Reade T loister 4- //. 111 . 229 
He took a candle and lighted it, and turned it down, .till it 
burned his fingers ; when he dropped it double quick. 1883 
Harter's Mag. Sept. 553/1 His men were proceeding at 
the double-quick. 

lloncc Double-qui'ok v., intr, and trans.., to 
march, or cause to march, at doublf>c|iuck. (/./[.S'.) 

1863 Life in .South 11 . 294 How tliey marcheil .. and 
marched again ; and ' double quicked *, t hey ailled it ; thirty 
miles a day. Century Mag. XX XV. 962 Berry double- 
quicked his men to the point, but was too late. 

Doubler ^ (du*bl.')i). Now only dial. Forms: 
4-5 doblerfe, dobolor(e, dub(b)lar, 5 dobbler, 
dowbler, .SV. dibler, 5- doubler, dubler, (9 
dial, dibbler). [a. AK. dobler^ dubler ■ OY . 
doblierj doublier a kind of dish, also, a liquid 
measure, napkin, towel, bag, satchel I-. dupldri- 
um liquid measure, bag, pnr.se, {.duflus Douiji.k: 
see -AIUUM.] A large plate or dish. 

13. . R, E. Altit. P. B. 1146 A b.'issyn, a bolle. .A dysche 
u^r a dobler. C1410 Lovr Bonavent. Mirr. xxxix. 79 
(Gibbs MS.> He )iRt wryth mo puttek hys honde in to pc 
dych or dobler. 14 . . Laivs 0/ Four Burghs exxv. § 3 
(Jam.) The heir sail nauc. .anc dish.nnc dibler, aiie charge^ 
ane uuippic. xffSa Wills * Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) ig8, 
i) brasse j^U.s, inj puder duolcrs. 1674-91 Kay N. C. Words 
134 A Dnhler or Doubter^ a Platter or Di.sh. Vox per 
magnam Anglis partem diffusa. 1853 Robinson Whitby I 
Gloss.t Duhlder. a deep earthen dish or platter. I 

Doubldr (dn'bloj). P'orms : .see DoUBl.E a. 

[f. Double v. -i- -eii 1 ; cf. F. doublenr, proli. the 
immediate source of the technical sense 3 a.] I 
1 . One who, or that which, makes double. i 

IMS Hiiloet, Dowbler. duplicator. 1557 in ToiteUs ' 
Mm. (Arb.I The doubler of thy gajno. 1389 Putten- 
11 AM Eng. Poesie iii. xix. (Arb.) air One sorte of repetition, 1 
which we call the doubler, .a speedic iteration of one word, : 
but with some little intermi-ssion. 1869 Keeo Ship-build, i. 

7 Plates, which, .served as doublers to the main flat keel, 
f 2 . A double-dealer: cf. Double t». 11. Obs. 

1533 Grimalob Cicero's Cifices (1556) 130 Gylefull, craftie, : 
foseuke, and a verie dubbler. 

d. Technical senses, a. A person employed in > 
doubling (see Double v . 7) ; also, a machine for 
doubling cotton or silk. 


C. Calko-pnnting. ‘ A blanket or felt plated 
I between the cloth to be printed and the ])rinting- 
; table or cylinder* (Knight Did. Mcclu). 

d. Distillhig. A part or appendage of a still, 

. for intercepting anti reluming Utc loss volatile 
! vaj)ours to tic re-distilled. 

4 . slang. A blow that ‘ doubles up ’ a jK'rson. 

18x1 Mont. Herald \K>C\eX. i8xa spoding Mag. XXXIX. 
i^Penton wa.s. .grounded by a doubler oil the left side. 

Double-reeff v. (’liicfly in pa. pple. double- 
; roofed (.also 8 -rilt). trans. To reduce the 
spread of (a sail) by taking in two reefs, lienee 
Doubla-reef c.g, ‘ in double-reefs of the top- 
sails * “■ with the toiLsails double-reefed. 

1703 DaiMpikm Voy. III. iii. 133 It woidd blow, .so ih.at we 
! could scarce «’.arry our Top-sails tiouhle rift. 1716 .Siiei.- 
: \<ii'ke Voy. round World $ At noon we set ihc iiiain- 
sail douhie-reefed. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xv, We wtMo 
uliligcd to double-reef ihe topsails. . and the weather looktsl 
\'ery threatening. 1837 in Mere. Mar. blag. (1858) \ . K I 
At d.'iylit;ht, in <lonble-recfs of the lop--'..alls. ' 

Double-ruiOr, a game at cards : see Uri'F. 
Doublesoo: see Do(im.f«iKK. | 

Doubl6-8lLOt, 'tf- trims. To load (a cannon ) | 
with ,a double quantity of .shot. Alsoj^v'- 
1814 SroTT Kedgauntlet ch. iii, A p.air of bu(ri:i.s . . they arc 
duuhfe-shotlcd. 1830 Marry .AT King's Divn xvi, ‘I he 
enemy .. poured in a douhle-shottcd . . hro;ulsidi'. 1833 
Trench Pnn'erbs iii. 49 (Provcrhsl so rich in Iniinonr, so 
double shotted with homely sense. 1839 F. A. Grim itiis 
Artil, Man. (i86;*) fio Double shot the gun. 

Doublet (dnblet). Forms: 4-7 dublott.c, 
4-8 dublet, (5 doubelot, -led, dobbelet, do- 
bel(l)ett.e, dobelat, doplyt), doblot, -ottto, 
doubletto, dow*, (6 Sc. dowblat, dwiplat>, 
f»-7 doubiett, dowblet, 4- doublet, [a. F. 
doublet (I2th c. in ITalz.-lXann.) .something folded, 
a furred coal, etc., f. double ^\\\\, suffix -<»/.] 

1 . A close-fitting body-g.aniiCfit, with or without 
sleeves, worn by men from the i4lh to the i8th 
centuries. (Rarely applied to n .siniil o garment 
worn by women.) Obs. exc. Hint. 

(The doublet had many changes of fashion, being nl one 
lime with, at .mother without, short .skirls. In its various j 
.sleeved and sleeveless forms it was the prototype of ihi? 
modern coat, jacket, and waistcoat.) 

1316 Warar, Are. Edu*. //.ah/j Vnus doublet pro corpore 
Regis. 13 .. Guv*. .V Gr. Knt. 571 Diihlieil in a dublet of 
a dcrc tars. 1489 Caxion Faytes 0/ A. 11. xiii. 115 'I'hcy 
hath! couertly vndre theyr lylel doiiMctle.s rasers. 1548 
1 ] \u. Citron.^ Hen. /'/(an. 15) 135 Th.’ii it was ynuuglt for 
a wom.in, to jutlgc the diflerenre heiwcur Ihe shiirte and 
the duhkt of net hushandc. 16x7 Dbivton Afiineourt, ete. 

158 Dubicl, and Cloke, U'ith I'iiish and V'cluet iinde. 1740 
rjRAV l.et. Poems ti775) 83 We shoiilil h.Tvc t.'iken it for a 
re<l sattiii doublet. X833 U KK Philos, Manuf.^ 133 (ieorge 
Fox.. tr.T veiled as a missionary .. buttoned up in a leathern 
doublet with sleeves. 

b, phr. Doublet and hose ; csp. as the typical 
masculine attire; also, as a sort of undress, or 
dress for active pursuits, implying .ilisc-ncc of the 
cloak worn for warmth and protection, or of the 
gown, coat, or cassock befitting age or dignity. 

1508 .SiiAKs. Merry //*. ill. i, 46 .And youthful still, in your 
doublet and hoM-, this raw-runiatkkerl.Ty? 1600 — A. F. /.. 

II. iv. 6 Doiibkl unci hose ought to show it .scife c(ir.'»gii>us 
to PCltyr o.^te. 1603 4 Const. 4- Canons Feel. # 74 That in 
))iiniic they go not in their Doublet and Hose, without 
(^^oats or Casweks. a 1634 Sei.dkn Table- 7 '. <Arh.) 38 One. 
man can go in Doublet and Hi>.se, when another Man can- 
not be without .a Clo.ak. i8[d Losr,i-.^ .'t/. .S'tandis/i 1. 3 
Clad in douhlrl and hose, .inu wxHs of Cordovan U-nthcr. 

t C. Doublet of defence \ot fence ) : a body- 
armour composed of mctel ]>lales covered with 
cloth or leather ; "--lluiiiANUiNi:. Obs. 

X418 F. F. Wills (1882)37 A Doufjcled of defence coiiered 
with red I.ek*-'T. 1463 Maun. 4 Househ. y?.r/. <1841) 158 
Ffiisien . . flbr to make dobleltys oft fence. X48B W ill of 
Sharnebonrtie (Somerset Ho.', Doblcitc of fence. 1883 
Fairholfs Costume in F.ng. (ed. 3' Cdoss. s.v. Brigan- 
dine. 

t d. Iron or stone doublet : a iirison. Ohs. slang. 
i6i^ Frvrr Acc. E. Ind. 4 P, 318 \^'e •-..ay metaphorically, 
when any is in Prison, He has a .Stone Doublet on. a tyoo 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Irou-douldel, a Prison, evjwo 
Lett. fr. Mist's yrnl. (1722) I. 227 He that will not pay 
his Debts when a few gooii Words will ballancehis Account n 
with his Creditor, deserves to we.w a Stone Doublet all his 
JLife-time. 

2 . One of two things precisely alike or in some 
way identical : one of a pwir or couple ; a duplicate 
copy; pi. twins, spec. \>. Phihl, One of two words 
(in the same language) representing tlie s.inie ulti- 


I mate word but differentiated in form, a.s cloak and 
I (lot'kf fashion and faction, O, Printing. A word 
I or phrase .set up a second lime by mistake - Ddublk 
; sb. 3 h (^Webster, 1864). 

i 1>SI9 Fatimer 4 /A Serif! . be/. Edv>. IT 'Arb,) 107 For ra 
! gofkl preachers lx? worthy double honour : .so'vnpreaching 
i prelates he worthy double di-shonourc : 'I'hey muste be at 
i theyr doublets.! 1333 '1 '. Wm..son^A/ 7. •i.>:8o)203Doiiblet(Hs, 
i is when we rehearse one and the .same wordc twisc together. 
I Ah wrciche, wretche, that 1 am. i68x Grew Museum ij.), 

' 'I'hose <louhlets on the side of his tail seem to add strength 
! to the niiiNclr.s which move the tnil-tiiis. (869 Vontetup. 

: Rev. X. i6t) l>»iuljltis, i.c. <loiili|c and tlivergent derivations 
; from a cumiuon root, as, ftjr example, rnuuui anrl ration. 
1881 Skeat Etymol. Diet. 175 Thus dote is a doublet of 
deal. 1883 Athemrum g May 594 (In] Hebrew grammar. . 

^ there is a spewial dual form to express doublets, 
j li. Glinting. (//.) a. The same number turning 
i U]) on both the dice .at n tlirow. 

I 1430 Chester PI, (Shaks, .*soc.i II. 56 N<jwe « ill I hegyn 
I For to c.isie . . 'Fake hcare, I dare laj c, An; dtdilcttet-, in 
good fnyc. a r68o Ht'ri.i R Rem, (1759) II. 270 He. ..sehltiin 
j Tails t(* throw doublets. 1853 E. JSMrni.KY Ikcuit .Se, 246 
Doublets must occasionally turn up if we .we always c.nsting 
the dire. 

t b. An old game at tables or backgammon. 

161 1 CorGH., Renette, a game at 'rabies of some rcscin- 
bhimie wilh our Doublets, or tjiieeiies Gaiiit;. s6a8 Eari.e 
Mieroeesm, lArb.) 71 At tables he reiu:ht;s not Uryond doub- 
lets. 16S4 ih w w A iheist v, i Wks. 1728 11. 85 Karewcl. . 
.Seven .Tud Eleven, Sink Tra)' and the* Doiiblris. 

4. A pair or couple, spec. a. .Spniing. T’wti 
biids killed at once with .a doulilt* barrelled gun. 

18x6 Col. Hawker Diary (1891) I. 146, 1 had eight 
doublets .ind l):igi<r.d bolli my birds every time. 1837 Ibid, 
11. 129 Five glorious iloiibicts. 

b. A combinalion of two .simple lenses. 

1831 l!REwsrEMD///Vjf xli. 34a Dr. Wollaston’s microscopic 
doublet . . consists of two plano-convex lenses. 1844 A. Grav 
Lett. 11893! 32s, I ran .. sec the pollen-tubes wilh even my 
three-Iim* doublet ! 1874 Knight Diet. .s.v., .Sir John 

Herschel's doublet consists of a double convex lens.. and of 
a plano-concave lens. . It is intended for a Niinpic microscope. 
x88o Sature XXI. 411 The ohject glasses . . arc donhlets 
with a positive lens of (piarl/ and a negation of Iceland 
sp.'»r. 

6. A counterfeit jewel composed of two jiicces of 
crystal or glass cemented together with a layer of 
eoloiir between them, or of a thin slice of a gem 
cenunled on a piece of glass or inferior stone. 

X449 Churehxo. Ate. .S’t. George, .S'fa m/ord {tilchnU 1797^ 
133 A gret f.n.nin .. garnished with stones clcjjyd duhicts. 
r<S30 IW. Ret, 4 L. Toems (f8f)6)4S Dohkites of glasse 
yene a gret cuicicnce, 'I’hyng countirfet wyl fallc at as-Kiy. 
1649 Lovelace Poems Dcd , 'Take my(Jsnnct.Dtiblnl Name. 
1758 Monthly Rit. 148 Vario\is inetlnMls of c.ounterfeitinR 
gtnns. ,by coloinvil pastes, doublets. 1887 Pall Mall 
ii. .tS .Sept. 5/1 ‘ Doublets’ as they are railed . . tire topazes 
having a thin slice of diamond laid on the visible surface . . 
the eoinpositc .stone being .sold as a diamond. 

0. Her. 

1830 JioH.s()N .Brit, Herald HI. Gloss., Traverse ax 
Doublet, is a hearing . . re.srmbliug the cheveron, which 
issues from two angles of one side of the e.‘’.cul».hi,oii, and 
meets in a point, about tin; midilleof the qtlii.r side; hut 
without toll', biiig (he line of the shield with its point. 

7. Billiards. (Set* tiuot. 

1856 t 'rtAWj LV Billiards (1850) 18 'I'he Doublet . . is pro- 
duced by striking your own or the object ball against one of 
the cnsliions, so as to m.akc it rebound to an opposite pocket 
or ball. 

8. attrib, anil Comb, (scn.se i). 

1513 Moke Rieh. Ill '1883) 47 He plucked vp by.s doublet 
sh'ue to ins elbow. 15*3 Ia\ iIeknern Froiss. I. ctf.lxxxiv, 

A dowlileiie maker of l.oniloii. 1675 J. Pvn'Tion in Mather 
h”, Philip's // or ii8^»2) 245, 1 pray you send down by the 
post my dotiblrt coat. 

l icnee DoTL’bleted a., clad in .a duublct ; f Dou'- 
bletlng sb.y ?sru(T for doitblcl.s cf. trousering), 

*575 Gr'u. Asr.t’inbly in Henderson (V</ World 
Scotland All Kindc of gowning, cutting, doublet 

ling, or bnekes of Velvet. 1858 H \v\nroHNK Ancestral 
Footsteps 1188^1 405 Donbleiti^ and beruflled knightly 
shades of (jneen I'.lirabeth’s time. 

Donble-tho*!!^. V. trans. 'I'o strike wilh the 
douldc'i thnngof a whip, I IcnccDouble-tliO’nflrBi^i 
a Rlroke thius given {colloi/.). 

*856 VVuvTi'. Mei.vtm.k Ante Cor>. xix, Douhle-thonging 
the off wheeler most iiiiniercifully. 1890 Boiuri- wooo 
Colonial Ref. (rfiyij 187 Wilh a shout, a donble-thongcr, 
half a d-»/en wild ])|inige!t .. the le.tm selilcil down .. to 
somethin): like rai iiig speed. 

t Double^tougne. cbs. 

1. Duplicity or decritfiilness of speech. (Properly 
twi) words, double tongue \ ttcc Douhlk. a. 5.) 

0386 (Thai'c EH Pars. T. p 570 pe sinne of double tonge 
.suclie ns speken faire Itiforn folk and w'ikkcdly liiliynde, 
14.. Doc RLE a. 5I. 

2. Herb. 'Fhc shrub Puseu.^ IIypoglos5um\ so 
called from the leaves springing from the middle 
of ihe leaf-like stacks or nhyllodcs. 

1578 J.VTE Dodoeus VT. xiil. 67.1 Double tongue hath .. 
thitke brownish Icaucs . . vppon the whii.lic there groweth 
in the inidle of ciicr)' le.^fe another smal leafc fashioned like 
a tongue. i6ot Holi ano J'liny H 284 matg., Hisliugua. 
Horse-tongue, or Doublc-tongnc. 

Double-tongue, v. : see Ton(ji'k. 
Doilble*tOll|f1l0d (-tzii)d'<, a. [cf. Double a. 

5.] .Speaking contrary or inconsistent things; 
deceitful or insincere in .speech, 

138a Wvci.TF t 7'im. iii. 8 It byhoueth dtkenes for to be 
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chast, not Jowhio tungM. 1483 CrtM. tto/z Dubylle- 
tongeti, ,iuibilo<]UMS 1533 liAi; Richt I'ajf 

17 Th.'iy that ar doubcl lutigU the quhilk sais ane thing 
now, anti sine anc oiler thing, lyao I)R Fou Capt. Siugletm 
wi, Tboii art l>ut a lioithle-iongued Chnstiaii, 1 doubt. 1849 
OiiPiK t.rmr 11. Ixviii. u86ai VI. [14 ‘The doubIe*loiigiU'd 
and all-objecting 

Doubling (<lzi-bliq), 7>l>!. sh. [-IN 1 J •.] 'rhe 

action of the verb Douui.K, or its result. 

1 . I'wofobl increase, multiplication by two, dupli- 
cation ; f repetition {ohsX 

tjgS 'I'hkvi.sa Barth, Pe P. K. ix. xxiii. (1495) 361 
Ketfexion and rebonndynge and dowblynge of the sonne 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. a-) A Mcchanicall Ditbblyng 
of the Cube. 1603 K.nollf.s Hist. Turks (1638) 221 To 
the doubling of Ins criefe. 1856 Kmerson Eyts. Traits^ 
Ahility Wks. (ttohn)Tl. 44 The rapid doubling of the popu- 
lation. 

b. Binuing and Distilling. (See quots.) 

*743 Tond. fit Country Breiv. iv. 266 They . .use their next 
smalTWort instead of the first Water for brewing Abi or 
more Strong Beer from fre.sh Malt, which they call 
Doublinjj. 1874 Knight Piet. Mech.^ Dimbling. 1. The 
second distill.'ition of low wines. 

2 . concr. The lining of a gannent ; esp, in 
HeriiMry. 

157X BUSSEWFI.L Armork it. 79b, In Ariuc:; it is calhd 
Ermyne .. In Mantles (as M. G. beygltu sayctli) they .are 
called doblingcs. k6xo Guim.im Umxhhy i. iv. (1611) ta 
Doublings or linings of roabes. 1708 J. Ciiamhkri.avnk .V/. 
Gt. Brit, I, 111. iii, A Viscount's inanilc bath two doublings 
and a half of plain white fur. 1809 J. Home in Naval 
ChroH. XXIV. 193 A mantling gules, the douhling argent. 

3 . Naul. a. A piece of timber fitted on to the 
bitts; ftr-lining. b. The covering or lining of a j 
ship with an extra layer of planking; the extra layer 
itself. 0. The tlouble-seained border or edging of 

a sail. d. pi. That part of a mast between the 
trcslletrees and the cap. 

17^ FAi.t:oNi:K Du/. Afarinr (1789', Coussin tk hities, the 
fir-lining or douhling of the bits. 1835 Sin J. Boss AVirr, 
2»i/ yoy. ii. II Such efTrets arc M*ry apt to follow the 
douhling of vessels, 1883 Harpt^r'ji Mag. Aug. 450/1 The 
lower part of the 1 11 (T.. laced, .lu the doublings of the mast. 

4 . Huiltiing. i See (juots.) 

1841-76 CwiLT Bficycl. Archil. Gloss., Douhthig^ a term 
used in Scotland to denote eaves' boards. 1874 Knigiii* 
Diet. Mech.^ Pouhling . . 7. The double course of shingles 
or slatc-s at the cave of .1 house. 

6 . The folding of any .substance ; a fold. 

1634 Fkacham Gen/l. lixerr. i. xiii. 43 Giving to every 
fold his proper natur.ill doubling, i66< flooKic Aficrogr. 

141 A kind of hem or doubling of the leaf. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 9 When you double up your Iron,, to make it 
thick enough. .and. .work in the doubling intoone another, 
and make it . . one ., lump. i8tt Bain ^ /«/. 11. ii. 

§ n The structun* is so .arnangcdliy ramifications and doub- 
lings as to yiresent a very oxtonsivi: suiraci! to the air. 

o. A sudilen turn in running; an evasion, 
a shift ; deceitful or tricky .action, double dc.aling. 

*673 fb Harvev Letter-bk, iCamden) 26 Your wurship 
m.ai the better conceive there hole dealing and dubling with 
me. 1611 SiTKo Hhi. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (16321 715 Pcstred 
with the doublings of Lawyers. 1(^4 N. Cox Gcntl. Rccrcat, 
1.(1677) 92 NVhen Hounds hunt a Fem.ale-Tr.are, she will use 
more Crossing and Doubling. 1750 Johnson Kautblcr 
No. ^f. p 8 Nlean doublings to csc.apc the pursuit of 
criticism. iSm Macacl.w Hist. Eng. iV. 189 To trace all 
the turns and^oublings of his course . . would he wearisome, i 


7 . attrih. various technical .senses ; see the vl».). 
1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (17S91, Clans des sabords, 
doubliiig-iiails to line the gun-norts. 1774 J/uil Om k .-let 
25 Doubling planks that may be wrought upon the siih s, 
1875 f/V<r'.v Die/. Arts III. ygiJSilk M.-inuf.)Thc motions 
are given to the doiibling-macldne in a very simple way. 

Don'bUng, ppA a. [f. as prec. f -in<j -.] That 
doubles, in various senses. 

1 . Making, or becoming, twice as much; in- 
creasing twofohl ; repe.ating, resounding, echoing ; 
t stammei ing . quot. j 63 1 ). 

1598 .Sylvester Du Bartas ji. i. iv. Handyoafts (1621) 
228 He makes the trampIefU ground . . shako with doubling 
sound. i6ai Quarles A rgalus ij- P. ( 1678^ 23 Tears . . whose 
violence deny d 'I’li' intended passage 01 her doubling 
tongue. 1^4 N. Cox Genii. Retreat. 1.(16771 13 Hr.ads 
having doubling Croches, are calletl Forked HeaiK 17x1 
Pope Temp. Eame 333 Thro’ the big dome the donbling 
thunder b.mnds. 1787 Cav aj.i o in Phil. Trans. 1 .XX VI I f. 
14 Experiments made with those doubling or multiplying 
plates. x8ox Young ibid. XCII. 45 Doin>Iing (^'double- 
refractiiigl spars. 

2. I'olding, bending. 

1633 G. Heriikkt Temple. Longing i. With doubling 
knees and weary bones. 

3. Turning suddenly in running; evasive. 

1581 Mulca.stf.ii xxxvii. (1887) 164 Deepe dts- 

sembhng and dubling hypocrisic. X635 Quarles Embt. iv. I 
p*. (1718)201 J he hiuiiuMSl hound oft takes the doubling 
bare. 1735 Somkkvii.i.e ( hose 11. 17 With Strps revers'd 
.She forms the douhling Ma/c. 1755 H. Wah-olk Let. to 
it, .S. i tmway 15 Nov., Lord Kgmont was doubiine, 
absurd, and obscure, 

Doubloon (di>bl /7 n). Also 7 doblono, dub- 
lion, 8 doublon, doblon. ,^[a. F. douhlon^ or Sp, 
dohlon. augm. of dohU Double.J A Spanish gold 
com, originally double the value of a pistole, i.e. 

' lo .V» shillingjt English; now worth a little 
more than £1. 

x6*» MAnDE tr. Alemads Guzman d'Alf. II. it. viii. 170 

^ * 7*9 Crusoe \. 

xiii, Six doubloons of gold. 1747-51 Ciiamukbs Cyel. s.v., 


There are .also double dttbloonH now current.. for 3 pound 
12 shillings. 1745 P. Thomas yml. Anson’s ^oy. App. 5 
Dollars 540/. Troy and Trouble Loons 201. 17^ Johnson, 

Doublon. x86s London Ret>. 30 Aug. 197 A iiunute search 
is easily prevented by the influence of doubloons on .Spanish 
oflicials, 

II SonblTira (dablK-r). fK. douhhiye lining, f. 
doubler to TIopble, line.] An ornamental lining, 
usually of leather, on the inside of a book-cover. 

z886 Pall Malt G. si Nov. 6/2 With a doublure (this is the 
term applied to the cfabor.atcil in.side faces of the cover) of 
crimson morocixi. 1894 BaoksellePs Catal., Bound in 
Ihoc.ade of the Eighteenth Century, the cloth cover with 
the Artist's design in gold used as a doublure. 1895 
Zaeiinsoork Sh. Hist. Bookbinding 2a To Badier is assigned 
the first use of dc^ubliircs (i703>. 

Donblj (d» bli), adv. [f. DoBBbR a. + -i.y 2.] 

1, In a double or twofold manner or degree ; in 
two ways, or twice as mneh. 

cx^ Wyclie Serm. Scl. Wks. I. 386 Here we synnen 
floiihli. «*«43o Mirour Saluot ionn 1172 Two tables of the 
commandements dowbly in onre lady .sawlc ware. 1593 
SiiAKS. A'/V/i. yy, I. iii. 80 'I’liy blovves, doubly redonblcil. 
1789 iMai). D'Ahiilav Diaty 14 Jan., 1 was now doubly 
sorry. 1834 Mrs. Somekvii.lk Conttex. Thys. Sc. xxv. 
250 iloiihly refracting suhst.inces. 

2 . With duplicity, deceitfully. ? Obs. 

1:1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode 111. xxvi. (1869) 150 F.alse 
I rnesures she v.seih doiibleliclie. ritfs R. Bmowve An!t 7 o. 
CarlToright 2 Let him not deale doubly with vs. 1621 Gee 
EtkU out of SiMre 77 Ifcc had no reason to speak donblcly. 
1748 KiciiARnsoN Clarissa ij8ii) III. xxxi. 1B6 They lay .'i 
: man tinder a necessity to deal doubly with them ! 

I Doubt (duut), sbA Forms : 3-4 dui(e, (4 doto), 

[ 3-6 doute, (4-6 dowt(e, dou^t^e, dought(6, 
dowght), 4-7 dout, 5- doubt, (5-6 double. 0 
dubto, dowbt). [ME. a. OF. dutc^ dotc^ doute y 
vbl. sb. f. dottier to Doubt. 'J’he spelling dou)/e, 
doughty arose from the spoken identity, which per 
contra causctl Doughty to l)e spelt doubly. As to 
the mod. siielling with />, see Douut i>.] 

1 . The (subjective) st.ale of uncertainty with 
regard to the truth or reality of anything ; un- 
dccidcflness of belief or opinion. With pi . : A 
feeling of uncertainty as to something. I 

axzv^ Leg. Kath. 2463 Nc boo l>u na hinf? t> dutc Of at 
bet tu iheden haucst. 1x300 Beket 375 'J'lianne was the ! 
fiischup in gret doute what were tlicrof to done, c X400 ; 
Malnukv. (Ru.\b.) xiii. 57 pou man of lilil faith, whi had i 
bou doute ? 1483 Catk. Angl. 105/2 \ Dowte, awbiguiiaSy i 
dubietas. dnbitado. dubinm. W. Cunnjnciiam Cos- ! 
luogr. Itiasse 17 Your wordcs bringc me in a doubt. 1576 ! 
Fleming Patwpl. P.pht. 17 You ought not to stand in j 
doubt.^ 2585 Q. Eliz. in Fottr C. Ping. Lett, 29 , 1 write ‘ 
not this, my deare brother, for dout. x6o6 Suaks. Tr. cj- 
Cr. 11. ii. 16 Modest Doubt is cal’d The Beacon of the wise. 
1708S I ANMO\iey\i?vi///>'. (1709 • J V. 67 'I’o remove all Remains 
of Unl.»cUef and Doubt. 1779 Cowi'er Hymn. * When 
darkness long’ i. The folly of my doubts and fimrs. 1830 
Tennv.son y« Mem. xevi^ 'J'liere fives more faith in honest 
doubt, Believe me, than in half the creed.s. 

b. 'Fhe condition of being (objectively) un- 
certain ; a slate of affairs such as to give occasion 
for hesitation or miccrlaiuty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22612 ((;ott.) Saint paid it sais, it cs na 
dutc. 1375 Harbour Brute xiv, 207 Quhill cfiir niyd-morne, 
the fichling Lest it, in-till sic anc dout. 1678 Dkyokn All 
for Love IV. i. (Seager) Like A polislied glass held to the 
lips, when life's in doubt. i8z8 Jas. Mill Brit, india II. 

V. vi. 556 It.. brought in doubt the sincerity of the former 
profcssicins, 189. Sir a. KEKFAvirH in J,ar.o Times Rep. 
LXVII. 140/1 In a case of this kind I think 1 ought to give 
the defcmlaut the lienelit of the doulit. 

•j* 2 . A matter or jjoiiit involved in uncertainty ; 
a doubtful ijueslion ; a difficulty. Obs. 

f *374 Giiauckr lioeth, IV, pr. vi. 134 Whan oon doute is 
deteriiiiiied and kut awey per wexen olwr doiUcs wi)>outen 
nouinbre. 13^ 'J’kevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. (1495) 
569 No man stud wene ih.at it is doubt or fals that god hath 
sette vertue in piccyoiis stones. 1581 Pkttie Guas^ds 
Con?'. I. (15R6) 41 b, Who will, .now and then propose 
such dmibtfull donbon;. 1693 ('ol. Bee, Tennsylv. I. 420 
You doc Likewise allcdgc th,at the gre.aTcst boilie of Laws 
were transmitted.. by Mr. penri, which is a doubt. 

+ 3 . Ai)prehen.sion, dreml, fear. Obs. 
a 1445 Juliana 28 For diite of deaSe. 1497 1 ^- Ch.ouc. 
(1724) 89 He iiadde of no prince in be world doute. c 1386 
CjiAUCtR Furs. T. f 949 Oonly for the doute of llic.sii 
Crist. 1411 Rolls of Par It. Ill, 650/2, I havyng doute of 
Imnne of my lHidy..dyd .assemble these peusones. 1x4^ 
Caxton Sonnes tfAymon iii. 81 For doubte to be blamed : 
he spored his horse. *1533 Lo. Bkkner.h //non xcv. 31 1 ! 
They dare not, for dought of Kyng Charlemaync. x6» : 
I). J’kll Dn/r. of Sea 511 Being in many fears and doubts ! 
of sttuving. j 

t b. A thing to be dreaded ; danger, risk. Obs. 

13. . Coer de L. 292a It is gret doute he .schal us Wynne ! 
r 1400 J.anfranc's Cimrg, 134 If bat like remile peerse b« 
biayn panne ber is a greet doute in Jie ciu«. 1598 Si*enser 
P. Q. V. XI. 47 How ever strong .and stout They were, a.s well 
amirov d in many a doubt. 

4 . Phrases : a. To make doubt : + (ar) to hesi- 
tate, to scruple {obs .) ; (b) to doubt, to be un- 
certain. b. Ah doubt: undoubtedly, doubtless, 
t C- Out of doubt : without doubt, doubtless (tf^r.). 
d. Without doubt I {a) certainly, undoulitedly ; 
t {b) without fear, fearlessly {obs.). 
a. 1586 T. B. Lm Primaud, Pr. Acad. i. (1589) 185 
Bolesluus the seconde. .mode no doubt to lake women by 
violence from their hiMband.s. 1709 Strvi-k Ann. RH. (. 
xxn. 264, 1 make some doubt, whether the . . Proclomalim. . 


I were ever print ed. 1875 J owktt Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 390, I make 
! 110 doubt th.at you wilf prove the truth of your words. 

; b. i:x38t»,W vcMF iPks. (1880) 378 And no dowte.. 
i .silucstrc. .schuide haue synned more greuously pan giezi 
I did. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 86 Your mother, a notable 
; fientiewoman (no dout). 1745 P. Thomas ^mf. Anson’s 
\ Toy. 65 It was done, .to the entire Satisfaction of live or six 
’ (no doubt) very disinterested Officers. 1885 Manch. Exam, 

; 23 Feb. 5/1 No (biibt it was adroit, hut the adroitness was 
I of a vulgiu* kind. 

0. e 1340 Cursor M, 2276 (Trin.) pat story tcllcp out of 
; doute. 1459 Paston Lett. No. 323 I. 436 As I sch.al owt of 
I dowght her after doa 1^577 .SV. Aug. Manual (Ix>ngm.) 

, lu Out of .all doubt.. ihcir whole .soule .shall not sufiise to 

reioise to the full. 1656 Cromwell Sp, 17 Sept., Whose 
j ends have, out of doubt, been w'hat 1 told you. 

d. a 1300 Cursor M. 2053 (Cott.l Cham wit-outen dout 
j Sul be his brothers vnderlote. ibid. 6557 (Cott.) Cuins 
: again, wit-vtcn dutc. c 1410 SirCkges 44 Rcch and pore . . 

: Sclnildn he there wyt bout ton doueht. xsjp A m^e/io Isab. 

I (160S) D ij, Withoiiteii doute I sholde nierite to lease vow. 
1674 tr. SehcFePs Laplami 64 This Henricus. . was without 
iloubt . . the bead of the Birkali. *895 F. Hall Two Ttiftes 
viL Without doubt, in the judgment of many, .he has done so. 
6- Comb. 

1649 G, DANiiiL Triuarch.. Ifctt. V. cxliv, His doubt- 
Sprung Pietie h.as yet a farther Quest, a 1656 Bf. Hali. 
Rem. ITks. (1660) 393 Against these doubt-mongers. 1805 
Tablet 7 Dec. 901 'I'lie doubt-excluding cert.ainty rcquircu. 

t Doubt, Ohs. rare”' K A redoubt. 
e 1611 CiiAi’MAN Iliad xii. 286 This doubt downe, that now 
betwixt us stands. 

Doubt (d(iut), V. Forms : see Doubt Pa. t. 
and jDple. doubted (also 4 dutte, 4-5 dut(e, 
5 doute, (dought), pa. pple. 4-5 ydouted). [ME. 
duleu, douten. a. OF. duter. dotevy douter, (14- 
ifith c. also doubter) L. dubitare to waver in 
opinion, hesitate, related to dubiiis wavering to 
and fro, Duuioim. The normal 14th c. forms in 
Fr. and Eng. were doutcr, doute ; the influence of 
I.alin cansed these to be artificially mielt doubBy 
which in i7lh c. was again abandoneu in Fr., but 
retained in Eng. 

Branch 1 1 * to (ear, to be in re.ar ', a development of the 
verb in OF,, was an early and very prominent sense of the 
vh. and its derivatives in ME. : cf. also ReuoI'ht, etc.] 

1. 1 . intr. To l^e in doubt or niiccrtainty ; to 
be wavering or undecided in opinion or belief. 
Const. of{^aty fiV/). 

A 1300 Cursor M. 21090 (Edin.) [Thomas Dklymus] 
lange he dutid in pe ricliie. c 13*5 Metr. Horn. icx» Of his 
birth doulcd thai noht. 138a Wyclif Luke ix. 8 He doulide, 
for that it was scid of sum men, fur Joon roos axen fro deedc 
men. 1543 Ln. Berners P'roiss. I. rlxxxi. 216 There was 
none that ,(>ught to dout in hym. 1539 Bidle (Great) 
Matt, xxviii. 17 But some domed. 1548 Cranmek Conf. 
l/nrori/, Terif/es in Strype Pkcl. Mem. 11 . App. A A. 97 
The Chyrehc wytiiessein ibem to be true. . wherfore it is 
not lawful to doubt at them, a 1633 Au.stin AUdit, (1635) 
178 Hee that never doubted, sc.arce ever wcIM>eIeeverl. 

. X768 Hmai'iik Minstr. i. xlvii, But iH us hope ; to doubt is 
I to rebcsl. 1874 Grekn Short Hist. viii. g 6. 519 Who never 
j doubled of the fftiul triumph of freedom and the law. 
j 2 . irans. 'To be uncertain or divided in opinion 
j about ; to hcsit.ate to believe or trust ; to feel doubt 
1 .about ; to call in question ; to mistnist, 

^1040 Cursor AT. 22811 (Trin.) Who so douteb pis, is 
; thilde pe more, x^ Fauvan Ckrott. II. ccxli. (R.\ llic 
lady who douted those wordcs. 151a Mork in Grafton 
Chron. IT. 8k 8 Diverse of his hoiisholde servaunts, whome 
either he suspected, or doubted. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. 
v. 183 Doctors doubt that. x6Bo Dryuun Ojutfs £/.. 

, H eten to Paris ( R.), lie . . The beauty doubted, but believ'd 
, the wife. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1B41) 461 Because 
Socrates doubted some things, therefore Arcesilas and Car- 
m ndcs doubted all. 1797 Mrs. Kadcliffe Italian \\. My 
lord, you h.ave never yet doubled my word. x8^ Emrkron 
! h.ng. Traits. Char. VVk.s. (Bohn) II. 58 They doubt a man’s 
sound judgment if he does not eat with appetite. 

b. wiUi clause, introduced by whether, if, that. 

I ((Jften with but. but that, when the main clause is 
j negative or interrogative: see But eonj. 21.) 
j t Also formerly with inf. 

; Handt. Synne 857 Hys dyscyplys doutedc 

j echoun Wheper he sliulde rysc or noun. i34oHAMPOLKyv. 
j Const'. 2963 pe saule. .pat doufes whethir he sal bedampnecl 
or save. X5X3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) U. 824 Not 
doubiyng but that, .he should finde him faythfull. 15^ A. 

J »AY Eng. Sec. 1. (1625) 130 Doubting how to have reoom- 
pence. 1664 Hutlkk Hud. n. iii. 1029 , 1 do not iloubt To 
find friends that will hear me out. 171X Steele speet. No. 

6 p 4, 1 do not doubt hut England is at present as polite 
a Nation as any in the World, 18x7 W, Selwvn Law 
A'isi Prius (ed. 4) 11 . 1059 It never was doubted, but that 
might bind the rest. x8s8 Hawthorne Fr. 

^ It, Jmls. (1872) I. 9, 1 doubt whether English cookciy is 
not better. i8» B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 5 

Schiller doubted that a poetic measure could be formed 
capabje of holding Goethe's plan. xSqx Law Times XCII. 
T07/1 Tlic master doubted if all remedies were not barred 
by the lapse of time. 

t 3 . lo hesitate, scruple, delay: with infinitive. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 105/2 To Dowte; cunctari . . herere. 
hesare. X549-64 Stkrnhold & H. Ps. 1 . 3 Our God shall 
come in hast, to speake he shall not doubt. 1^76 Fleming 
Panopl. Plpist. 7 , 1 dout not to request and earnestly be- 
.seeche you, to retume. X655 Stanley Hist. Pintos, ni. 
(1701) 85/2 Plato doubteth not to write in this manner. 
1743 Fielding Jowm. l ii, Mr. Locke hath not doubted to 
assert, that you may see a spirit in open daylight. 

4 . ifnpers. To cause to doubt, make doubtful. 
x8 . . wiiimKK Pr. Wks. (1889) II. ao This, he says, some- 
what doubted him at first, as the book was not canonical. 
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II. 6 . irans. To Hread, feu, be nfinid of. ^ a. 
with simple object. Obs. 

a ssa5 Aho^, R. 344 pc deouel of helle duteS ham swufle. 
1S97 R. Glouc. (1724) 376 Edmond, .dourede God txmi salle 
ihyiis. a 1300 Cursor M. 12571 (Cott.) pai him luiicd and 
doted ai. <*1400 Dtsfr, Troy 13834 Myche dut he his 
dieme, & dred hym perfore. ni4^ Knt, do la 'Tour 
xxx'iv. 48 Ye shulde love and doute yntir hnsbonde. ipj 
Lf). nBRNKR.s J'r%uss. I. xxix, 43 Ke made many to be 
slayne, wherhy he was .so iloughted. c 1630 Kisdun Sun>. 
J)€i>OH H 329 (1810) 339 St, Ann's CImpel is . . very near the 
sea, yet doubts not drowning. 1664 Floddcn F. v. 46 No 
Kngii.sh-man Scots more did doubt. 

b. With infinitive phrase or olycctive clause: 
To fear, be afraid (that somethin*,' uncertain will 
take or has taken place), arch, and diai. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10869 (Cott.) pis hiuedi nathing doted 
SCO M godd ne moght lii.s will do. Und. 15171 (Cott.) pe 
ileche wa.s dutand for to dei. Merlin 6 He douglit 

that he myght nut Wynne hem. igM C'tRAvroN CArm.l 1 . 
265 'I’hey doubted to fall in their nnndes. *383 H01.1.V- 
fjAMn Campo di Fior 309, I doubt lest we arc gone out of 
the wave. 1665 Pivi'V.s Diary (1879) IV. 171 iJoubting 
th.it an will break in pieces in the kingdom, i^xs 
W. Kogp.ks I’oy, 237, I doubt not any ones contradicting \ 
this Journ.!]. xBi6 Scott Anliq. vii, Put 1 doubt, Idoidit, 1 
I have been beguiled. x8ao .Shbluev Lei. Pr. Wks. 1888 | 

11. 321, 1 doubt that they will not contain the latest and I 
most important news. Mod. dial. I doubt we are too late. ! 

6 . In weakened sense (app. influenced by 1.) ; ; 
a. To anticipate with apjirchension, to apprehend i 
(something feared or undesired). I 

1509 Haiici.ay Shyp of Fo/ys (187.^) 1 . 190 Ay dowting doth ; 
by cursed gyle and ire.ison. 1598 Gmknkwkv Taci/us' Ann. 

If. xii, Doubting nothing more tlien least they .should sbih 
ofT the battell for fcarc. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit, ii. ii. 588 . 
.Still I must doubt .some My.stcry of Mischief. 1810 ScoTr 
I.ndy of L. V. xi, Fear nought uay, that 1 need not say— ; 
Put— doubt not aught from mine array. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. 4- Is 11. i. 11 . 365 They doubted some sirii.ster motive. ; 
or deeper yiolicy than apitcared in the conduct of the French 1 
king. i 

b. To suspect, have suspicions about, arch. 

1586 A. p.w Fug. .Secretary i. (1625) 88 Before, .doubting | 
the m.ilicious dealings of the adverse parlies against me. I 
1603 Knoi.les /lisf. y'url's (1621) 865 The defendants 
doubting .such a matter, by diligent listening, .discovered 
their work.s. 187$ Howells y'V)>YA*«wt' 17 Don Ippo- j 
iito, whom he had begun by doubting for a .spy. ! 

c. with infin. phrase or clause: To a[)prehend ; to ! 
siLspect. arch. 

*574 llvLL Conjeci. Weather ii, The pimie or wel) is like- • 
wise to be doubled to happen in that yearc. < Jrf.newey i 
Ttudius Ann. 1. iv. (1622) 6 Some peril! might ensue, if he 
should doubt that they perceiued Ills di.s.simulation. 170$ 
Wksi.kv in Hcarne Collect, 28 Seut., My Fl.ix Iwa.s] 1 doulit 
willfully fir'd and burnt. 1879 rtt0Li.0PE Thackeray 148, 

1 doubt that Th.ickcr.iy did not write the [.^itin cpitapli. 

1 7. reji. To fear ; to he afraid. [ = Ob'. se doufer.'] 
Cf. Feak V. 3 . Ohs. or arch, 
irxm Cursor AT. 6fi«56 (Cott.) Ilis folk,.duted ham to 
cum him nerr. c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron, (i8io> 41 Doute 
Jk! of non enniys, hat comes vp on he- c x4cm Desir. Troy 
i2'ii8 Hu duut hir full deply^ for drede of he kyng. xsa'x ' 

I Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxviii, 278, 1 double me nothynge. of i 
them. 1607 Shak.s. Timon 1. ii. 159 Faith., would nut hold ; 
taking, I doulit me. i8ao Scorr Monajti. vii. 1 doubt ino i 
his wits have gone a bell-wavering by the road, 
t 8. tnlr. T'o be in fear ; to be afraid of. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 1334 (Giitt.) He luked. . And .s.’iu thinges 
bat gerl him dute. r 1340 Ihid. 21870 (Trin.) M<iiiy iiion 
herof sbnl doiitc. c sViO Lancelot 1827 It. .makirh realiiiys 
.iiid pnplc hoith to ilcuit. ^ x^ Gau Richt Fay (t888) 94 
Help al men qubilk ar vexit in ibair liartl douLind for th.iir 
sinni.s. sSjj-Sj Holin.shko Chron. II. 19 The French king 
who now begun to doubt^ of the puissance of king William, 
as foreseeing how much it might prciudice him. 

+ b. To doubt of : to fear for, be in fear about. 

1577 Han.mkr Anc. EccL Hist, (1619) 38 Eucry one 
doubted of his ownc life. 

1 9. imfers. To make (a person) afraid. To be 
douhtedf to be afraid. Ohs. 

c 13x5 Shoreh/^m 93 Hym ne douteth ofnobrcrhe Of (lodes 
hestes hcaldc. a 1400-50 Alexander 3555 (MS. Ashm.) All 
dri^teiis & dewessis ere dutc of my name. 1490 Tluvipton 
Corr. 96, 1 am douted that he vary from his grant, a 16x9 
Fotukruv Atheom. Pref. (1622) 16 It’s want of rc.ison, or 
it's reasons want Which doubts the ininde, and Judgment so 
doth daunt. axBas Fletciikk fionduca i. ii, The virtues 
of the valiant C.iratach, More ’doubts me than all Britain. 
Donbtable (duu*(abl a. Forms : sec Doubt 
sb.^ [ME. doutahle, a. obs. p*. doutable causing 
fear, terrible, having fear, doubtful ((jodef.), ad. 

L. duhildbii'is^ after douterio Doubt : see -Anus.] 

1. That may be doubted ; doubtful, uncertain, 
questionable, clubitnble. 

€ 1400 Rout. Rose 5413 If thee thynke it is doutable. It is 
thurgh argument jirovable. rx400 Maunoev. (18^) xvi. 
ip To have juggement of doutable Causes. 1483 (Jaxton 
Gold. Leg. 388 b/x Answer nut by doubtable wordcs. 
1607 Frltham Resolves ii. (1628) 153 Tis not doutable. but | 
that the mind is working, in the dullest depth of sleep. 
x886 W. Knight Ifume 105 Descartes virtually .said, cx< 
haust the sphere of the doubtable. 

1 2. To be dreaded ; redoubtable, dread. Obs. 

c*430 Lydo. Bockas 1. xiv. (1554) 29 b, The mountain, by 

force he hath assured, Which for bngantes afore was ful 
doubtable. X475 Bk. Noblesse (i8do) 51 Cartage, the vic> 
torioux cite of gret renomme, most doubtable, c x^ T.d. 
Kernbrs Arth. Lyt, Bryl, (1814) 345 She bathe trendes 
ryghte hye and doubtable. 

t Bou'btanoa. Obs, [ME. doU^ doutance^ a. 
obi. F. douiance^ f. demter to Doubt : see >ance.] 
VOL. III. 


1. Doubt, uncertainty, hesitation. 

[xapa Britton hi. vi. fi 2 Le seignur . . de ceo soil on 
flotaunce par ncun ui .sc profre pur dreit heir.] c 1315 
Chron. Rng. 497 'rhilke ne spende sautU[zl dotaunce. 
^ *374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1016 (1044) Out of doiitaniK'e, 
I may wel iiiakcn..My re.sonynge. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. iiob/i 1 1 Cl of no m.*!!! shold haiie iioubtauncu. 1519 
Lynoesay Coiuplavnt 5, I stand in gret iiowtniice. 

2. Fear, dread. 

13.. Coerde L. *862 Have ye no doutance Of all these 
English cowards. /(X4ao Hocci.kvk De Reg. Trine. 322 
He that of no thyne hath dotaunce. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
67 Doubt.Tnce afleblysshyth .strengthc of courage. 

Doubted (dairttd ,///. a. [f. Doubt t».] 
fl. Feared, dreaded, redoubted. Obs. 

^1485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) ii. 15 Most dowtyd man, I am. 
* 5*3 Bkicnkkh Froiss. I. lx k vii. 98 The inoste domed 
and honoured prince. 1579 Si enser Sheph. Cal. Oct. 41 
Doubted Knights, whose woiindlcsse aniiour rusts. 

1 2. Uncertain, doulitful. Obs. 

1563 Foxf. A.^ M. 8oBa, The sayde byshoppe, .in hys 
sayde sermon, .handled them in doubted sorte. 

0. Called in question ; questioned, disputed. 

*795 MacKnight Apostolic Epistles (1S20) IV. 14S I’he 

doubted epistles were very early known. 

Hence Dou’btedly in a doubted or doubtful 
manner ; doubtfully : opp. to undouhtcdly. 

X584 T, Wilson's Rhet. m8 Tb.'it nothing Ir; dnubtodly 
[earlier edd. iloiibtfiillyl spoken, which inaic bane .a double 
incanyng. 1635 Pagiit C hristianogr, 1. (1646) 130 Tho.sc 
that are duubtudly belccvens. 

DoU'btor. P- AS prec. + -krI.] One who doubts; 
one who is uncertain or in doubt. 

1603 Flohio Alontaiy^uc 11. xii. (1632)^ 294 Some have 
judged Plato .a l'»ogm.atist, others a Skeptike or a Doubter. 
i68a Ib.'NYAN Holy IFar xi, Diaboliis . . his army consiKted 
all uf Ihmbters. /AiV/., The third captain was Captain 
Damnation : he was capt.iin over the gnace doubters. X75r-73 
JoHTTN Ecel. Hist. (R.), Obliged to answer doubters and 
cavillers. 1852 Jkruan Autohiog. II. xix. 264 A much 
more respectable iloiibtcr of my statements. 

Doubtful (dau tfiil), a. [f. Doubt sb. -b -Fui..] 

1. Of things : Involved in doubt or uncertainty ; 
uncertain, undecided ; indistinct, ambiguous. 

1388 Wyclik Ezek. xii. 24 Nether bifor tcllyng of thing 
to comynge schal lie douteful. 1:1440 7 Vim 129/2 
Dowtefiillc, duhius^ amhiguus. 15x3 More in Giaftoii 
Chron. (1568) II. 762 Whereof he wist the ende was 
doubtfull. 1530 PAi.sciM. 66 Soniclynie ns masculynes, 
Konietymc as temynincs : and therforc 1 calle tlieym of the 
doutfull gendre. xssx T. Wilson Legikc (158^1) 64)), 
Decciptfull arguments when a doublfull worde is usetl. 
1594 Shaks. Rich, lift IV. iv. 493 You h.nic no cnii.se to hold 
my friendship doubtfull. 1669 ( Iale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. .v. 
56 Whether he were a Oixl or man, is dotitful. 17x3 Adir. 
.SON .^Peci. No, 470 ? t A doubtful Passage in a Latin Poet. 
1839 TiiiKLWALL Greece VI. 93 It is very doubtful whether 
he saw Aristotle again. x8^~57 G. Biri> Urin. Ihposits 
(ed. 5) 131 Highly coloured deposits,. of doubtful origin, 
b. <.)f uncertain issue. 

X56a J. Shiite Camhinds Turk. Wars 14 'J*hc b.ittayle 
wa.s so doubtcfull, that of iicyther syde w.'is there seaiie 
any advantage. x66s Manley Graft us Low C, IFarres 673 
And try the doubtful Chance of War. x^S Southey yoan 
of Arc vr. ^42 Yet the fight Hung doubtl'ul. 18x3 Scon 
Rokeby i. xix, I watched him through the doubtful Tr-ay. 

C. Of questionable or equivocal character. 

1838 Phescott Ferd. 4 Ts.yt. xvi. III. 253 She never cni- 
])luyed iloubtful agents or sinister measures. 1884 G. Allp.n 
Thilistia I. 3 A shabby composite tenement in a doubtful 
district ofMarylebone. 

d. Pros, Of varying quantity; that may be 
cither long or short. 

187X Public Sch. Lai, Cram. $ 218 Sylbables which might 
. .be either long or short, arc called Doubtful. 

2. Of persons : Divided or uiusettled in opinion ; 
in doubt ; undetermined, uncertain, hesitating. 

1509 Fi.sher P'un, Serm. Ctess Richmond VlVsi. (1876) 
292 Doutfull ill her iiiynde, what she were licst to do. 
xsa6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 213b, Mow good coiinscyle 
they haiie gyuen to the doutfiill. 1576 Fleming Panopt. 
F.plst.Zx noie^ He was doubtfull howc C.x*.sar would lake 
bis doings, xyra De Foe Mem. Crt7//i//Vr (1840) 281 The 
king was doniitiul, and could not rcsidvc. 1858 Fhoupk 
Hist. Eng. in. xiii. 122 He was duubiful of the pmspects 
of the relwllion, and doubtful of bis own conduct. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 122 He was doubtful ..whether 
the ideal . .state coulu be realized. 

1 3. 'To be dreaded or feared ; awful, dread, Ohs, 
X397-8 ill Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Colt. Citizen I.ond. 

(Camden) 98 'I'o oure excellent ryght dowtfulle soverayiic. 
Jbid. aa Voure excellent and doughtfiille ryalle inagcstc. 
1 444 - 6 in W. H. Turner .SVAv/. AVv. D.^im/(i88o) 240 The 
unfortunate end and doubtful tragedy uf T. C. 

1 4. Giving cause for apprehensions. Obs. 

c X400 1 .anfranc's Cirurg. 100 A crainpe. .|>al is douteful 
or dredeful to do awey. 15x3 Moke in Grafton Chron, 1 1568 ) 
II. 82a That all thinges duubtfull should uf his frieiules lie 
prudently forseen. 1037 Hkvwoou Royal Ship 22 Worthily 
they have demeaned tnemselvcs . . eythcr in doiibtfuil dis- 
coveries, or more dangerous Nauinocnics or Sea-fights, xjjb 
Giobon Deck 4- F". I. ^24 The consul, .reported the doubtful 
and dangerous situation of the empire, 
t5. Full of fear or apprehension; apprehen- 
sive. Obs. 

11^ Hall Chron.. Edw. IF (an. 14) 233 b, Privilio 
cniormed of y* French kiiiges doubtfull imagiiiacion. 1579 
Si‘KN8ER Sheph. Cal. May 294 Homo when the doubtfufl 
Damme had her hyde. 1603 Knolum /fist, Turks {1621) 
79.\ll this great fight the Constaminopolitanes lieheld, with 
doubtfull hearts. 1783 Dk Foe Cp^ Jack (1840) 156 , 1 am 
doubtful that you may not believe. 1791 Burke Corr, 
(X844) lU. 253, 1 hear things which ttudte me doubtful and 
anxious, though not afraid, absolutely. 


6 . as sb. A doubtful person or thing, 
xs^ PurrKNiiA.M Eng, Poesieiw. xix. l Aib.) 234 Aporia or 
the 1 luubtfull. x86i Gen. P. Thompson A udiAlt. II I. clxiv, 
1S3 Whereby union might be effected . .and the. mass of 
cloiibtruls brought into ulay. 1898 Pall Mall Mar. 
7/1 The issue of the bailie might rest with the ‘doubtfuls ', 

DoU'btftllly, aiiv. [f. prec. + -lyi*,] In a 
doubtful, uncertain, or ambiguous manner; hesi- 
Litingly, ambiguously, indistinctly. 

L ath. . \ngl. ui6/i Duwtrully,/rw^/3,>i/f*. .duhie. 1551 
T. WjLso.N /.ry/Xr U580) 66 b, When .sentences bee spoken 
doubtfully, that tlici m:iie be construed two lunner of waies. 
1664 Power /VoViw. 1. 2 Had our famous Muffet but 
.seen them.. he would not have spoke so doubtfully. 1804 
J. Gkauamk .'^a/'bath 168 The wutclier’s ear C.augbt doubt- 
fully at time.s the bivezo-bome note. X838 Dickens Nich. 
A/iX'. XIII, He .shook his head doi.btfully. 

Don'btfalnesB. [ f. n.s pi oc. -b -n k.sb.] 

1. Tlic quality of being donlitful -. a. Objective un- 
certainty of meaning or issue; ambiguity, obscurity. 

1530 pAL.sim. 215/1 I^outfulnessc, ambigititf. X551 T, 
Wilson ( i 5&>) 65 1), (!)f no one tliyng risoth so niiiche 

controversie, as of the doiibtfiilnvsse, ami double iakym: of 
a worde. 1640 G. Watts tr. Tatou's .'{dv. Learn, 11, (R.) 
What niT the causes and remedies of the iloulitfiiliuss and 
uncertainty uf law ? 1709 Brit. Apollo 1 1 . N u. 77. 2/1 There 
is no Doubtfulness in ilie Case. 1885 Law /iWr 28 Mar. 
387/ r The uiher point was of greaier doubtfulness. 

b. Subjective uncertainty ; undecirlediicss of 
mind; want of as. 4 ured opinion; distrust. 

X586 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 128b,- Dulnesse of 
spiryte, and doubtful iicsse in conscyeiice. 1663 • Pki'vs 
Diary 24 Sept., 1 rather hope it is my doubtfulness of 
iiiy.self. X736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 151 'i'lu- 
doubtfulne.ss of some of the greatest men, I'oin erning tbiuns 
of the utmost import.Tiirc. 1829 SoutiiI' v iWr.om.in vl, 'I'lic 
purpose, .was eiiiertnin'd With doubtriilne.ss and fear, 
fc. Ajiprchcnsion. Ohs. 

1576 Fleming Pauopi. Efist. .19 That whirhe did not only 
offer unto me occasion of uoiitruincsse, but trouliled me also 
with much feare. 

t2. The quality of giving ground for fear. Ohs. 
1576 Fleminu Pauopi. Epist. 267 If the disease have in it 
much ditTieuItie and iloubtfulnc.ssc. x6o6 G. WloonrorKi- 1 
tr. Hist. Ivsthte 94.1, 'I'roiiblcd with the douhtfiihiesse of 
the danger. 

DoU'bting, vhf. sh. [f. Doubt v. + -ixa i.] 
The action of the verb Doubt; feeling of uncer- 
tainly, hesitation ; + apprehension, fear. 

*375 Bakuol’W Bruce xiv. 230 'I'he giid cril had gret 
dowiyne I'hnt of thair men suld dronkeu be, 1486 Surtees 
Alise. 57 Have you no drede nor no iluwiiug. 1531 

Fri'iti ydgm. upon Tracy (1829) 247 There can be no 
tloubtiiig or mistrust, n x6a8 Preston l\[h‘(tunl Faith 
(1631) 24 We may say of doubling as we .say of Tliisilcs, 
they are ill weeds, but the ground is fat ami good where 
they grow. 1879 (). W. Hoi.mi s Afotley xv. 94 The reronl 
of Ih.Tt minister’s uriuttcralilc doubting.s. 

Dou'bting, ppl. a. [f. as j>rcc. + -ino si.] Th.it 
doubts or is in uncertainty ; of undecided opinion ; 
t formerly also ajiprehensivc, fearful. 

I X425 WvNTouN Cron. ix. v. no Anc. ..Sa dowtnnd wes in 
jxit flcbale. 1715 Dii Foe Tuttn. /ns/nnt. 1. iii. (1841) I. 63 
However iloubung 1 am of the .success, 1850 hliLS. 
Browning Poet's Ftnu ii. v, .She loc^kerl iqvjn him silently 
With her large doubling eyes. 1877 Sparrow .St’ r/«. .vxii. 
297 Who would send doubting 'J nomas to proclaim the 
resurrection of Glirist ? 

Hence Dou’btixigly adv.. in a doubling or un- 
certain manner ; hesitatingly ; Dou’btlnirneM. 

***5K Moke Wks. 18 vK.) He that asketb rloubtingly, 
askelli coldly. ,*653 Baxter Chr. Concord i\. Aiv b, They 
must act duubtingly and not in F.Titli. xBao Mrs. 'J'lioLi.cifE 
ill iVevi Alonthiy Mt\g. LIX. 466 All the liiiniilitv ami self- 
doubtingness. 1848 PusiiV Crisis Eng. Ch. 19 Cliuiclii s . . 
which, ni hot, own us but doubtingly. 

t DoU'btive. dontif, a. obs. [a. OF. doutif, 
•ive, doiilitful: see -iyk, and cf. DounrY.] In 
doubt or fear ; doubtful. 

>393 Gower Conf. III. 74 The king w.is doublif [v. r, 
duulyf] of bis dom. 

Doilbtl 6 B 8 (duu’llc's), a. and odtJ. [f. Doubt 

sb. + -LK.SS.] 

A. ndj. Free from doubt or uncertainty; un- 
doubted, indubitable; t ff^rinurly also, free from 
apprehension, fear, or suspicion. 

t'X4A0 Promp. Tarv. r>owldes. j/w 
*577 Fui.kk Confut. Purg. 362 Tliis doubtlc.sse institution. 
>595 Shaks. John iv. i. 1 jo Pretty cbilde, slec|>e doubt leAse, 
ami secure. 1596 — 1 Hen. /F, 111, ii. 20, 1 am douticsse 
I can purge My srlfe of m.Tny I nrn charg’d withal, a 1603 
Cartwright Confut. Rhem. A’. T. 1 1618) 172 Yon have 
put th.Tt..ft)r a doubtlesse doctrine, which he nmkeih n 
doubtfull opiuiun. x8q4 P. T. Forsyth in Independent 20 
J )vc., It is another aiiu a doubtless thing. 

B. odzf. Without doubt or question ; unques- 
tionably, undoubtedly, certainly. Now generally 
concessive of something a.ssertcd or claimed. 

1x340 Gaw. «V Gr. Knt. 725 N.adc he ben du^ty iS: dry^e. . 
Doutcles )ic hade ben dod. c 1386 Ciiaicek Man of Law's 
T. 128, 1 wol be tTLStned douteli.es. c X400 Desir. Troy 3477 
Ye dowtlcs miin degh. 1535 CovEROAtE Ts, Iviifll. ** 
Dnutles, there is a God that Tiidgeth the earth. IS9X Siiaks. 

I Hen. K/, iv. vii. 44 Doubtlesse he would hauc made 
n noble Knight. X73i Be.kkelev Alciphr. i. § x6 Of good 
things, the greater good is most excellent T Doubtless. 
1871 Morley Foliaire (1886) 223 He doabtless attacked 
many of the lieliefs which good men held sacred. 

b. (Jftcii in a weaker sense, implying that the 
speaker sees no reason to doubt tiie truth of an 
opinion or presumption uttered ; « No doubt. 
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DOUGH. 


DOUBTLESSLY. 

i664 ni’Ti.KR It. Hi I Doubtluss the pleasure is as 
treat Of being: cheated as to cheat. 1718 Yolng Aorv 
/V»w»' III. Wks. (1757) loa Since his ancestors in 

Flaiideis fell. I'he jiocm doubtless must be written well. 
tSdO Hood O’/ IShme IiitnxI. i 'I'he reailcr of Robinson 
Crusoe will doubtless rcineiiiber the flutter of delight [ctc.J. 
Ilence Dou*btl«st]i«M. 

1895 Eclectic Alaji'. Oct. ^^5 ^yith equal doubtlessness, 
Hulgaria would owe her national independence to [etc.]. 

Don'btlessly, [f. prcc. + -ly -.] iJn- 
fjucstion.'ibly, certainly, surely ; »* 13 oubti,f.s.h atii*. 

C1440 Protn/. Pant, Dowtclesly, ithiMbic. 1$^ 

T.al'DER Tractate a6i Gredie Prencis, dowileslie, .Sail nudit 
faill to end inyserablic. 1657 CoKAiNii: Obstinate Lady v. 
vi. Dram. Wks. (1874) 109, 1 Doubtlessly .shall consent to 
thy dcm.and. 1798 Pennant Himioostan 1 . acj Doubtlessly 
niuny more.. have escaped the notice of travellers. 1868 
KotiRkS Pol, Econ. xxi. (1876) 28} 'I'he resources of the 
individual arc doubtlessly diminished. 

t Doil*bt 01 l 8 « doutous, a. Oh. Forms: 4 

dotuB, dotouB^e, doutowso, 4-5 doutous, 5 
douteouse, dow’tou8(o, -owb, -oub, doughteous, 
doubteous, >6uou8(e, 4-6 doubtoua e, -uouB(e. 
[MK. a. OF. (ftt/uSf dolus, doutous^ mod. F. dou- 
leu.Vy f. dottle Doubt sb. : see -ous, and for the 
forms cf. des/itousy piteous."] 

1 . Doubtful ; of uncertain existence, meaning, or 
issue. 

Brdnne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14298 Merlyii 
•■.cidc. .Jiat Arthurcs dc|> was dotouse. .jyl i>e P.rcton*;. .scyii 
{/at he lyue.s in Icde. rt38o Wvci.ii' Set. !l’/rs. III. ^17;) 
Counsetl in doutouse )>inges. 1481 Caxion 'Tnllc on Old 
djfr, Dyviiuicioiis to know the doubleuouse thing. 1489 - 
Eaytes q/A. t. viii. vi In the doubtouse liappe of lutaill. 
153a Moar. Com fat. Tindale Wks. 457/j .Scripture is., 
rioubtuouse niul hard to vnderstaiidc. 

2 . Full of uncertainty of mind ; doulitin^'. 

r 1374 Chai’Cer AWM. i. pr. i. 3 Of a doutous lugemcnt. 
1483 Caxton Cold. LC}^. 227/2 'I'lic-nnc c.'im he .ille doiihtou.H 
to tne yales, 1490 — Eneydos xvi. fki He nlxjde long in 
this thought doiihtousc an<l wiryahlc. 

3 . Fraught with terror ; fearbil, dreadful, terrible. 

<11300 Signs be/. Jndgetn. 113 in /•'. /i. P. (18^2) 10 J>e 

rbt dai .so i.s dotu.s..ful of tenc ami nngu.s. f <11400 
Morte Arth. 3968 A dowttouse derfe dede I -death], poll 
Uuellis to longe! <1470 Hakdi.vg Chron. l.\.xvih. vi, One 
th.it should Y' doughteous siege achctie. c 1500 Melmine 
xlv. 318 My departyng fro you is more gryeuous & 
douhtQu.s a tnou.sand tymes to me than to you. 

Hence Dou'btously adv., doubtfully. 

<■ * 35 ® IPill. Palerne Doutnsli after he .stared on his 
stepmoder stifli a while. ri400 l.anfrancs Cirnrg, 121 
Orcitcrc maistryes. .han y-writen doiousliche. 
DoU'btflOme, n. Se. and rnrth. dial. Also 6 
doutsum. [f. Doubt j^. + .80.MK.] ^-DouBTptiL. 

* 5*3 DoUfiUAS Atmis vi. xi. 91 Thochtful in myiid, ne 
doutsum by na way. 1591 Jas. 1 in Furr. .V. P. Jas. I 
(1848) s I.ong doubt.soine fight. 184a Declar. Lords Seer, 
Counc. Scot. 3 ilis gencrall and douhtsonie fiilh. 1689 tr. 
Itni hanan's l>e Jure Pej^ni a/nd .Scotos 33 'I'he h.irard of 
a douhtsume Cure. 1847 78 Haki.iw., Doubtsome. doubtful, 
uncertain. S’orth. (In In, W. T.incolnsh., Lonsdale, Mid- 
Voiksh., Whitby, Norlhuinberlaiid Gloss.]. 

Hence Dou btsomely oth.y doubtfully. 

1J533 Bki-I.kndf.n t.ivy v. (i8z/) 417 (juhat mancr of man 
this wes that spak sa doutsuinlle. 

t Dovbty, a. Ohs. rare. Also 4-5 douti. [a. 
OF. douiify dotif, nom. sing, mul pi. dotis ; the 
suffix l)eing assimilated to l':nglish -v : ef. Couby, 
Taudy, etc.] Doubtful; dubious; hazardous. 

enSo Wycuk Sel. U’hs. III. 381 In soche douty poyntes. 
1188 — I A'ings X. 1 In derk and douti quesiiouns. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 17 A ful nohle story, Of the doiibty 
wuye to the lower pcrillous. 1611 SruRn Hist. Ct. Prit. ' 
IX. xxi. (1632) 10T4 A doubt)' kincic of accu.sation. 1679 
Hist, fetter 6 'I'his doubly controvcrsic. 

Hence f Doubtlly adv., in doubt. 
i6m R- Whitlock Zootomia 551, I lived. .anxiou.sly, dye 
duubt[i]ly, and know not whether I go. 

Doubty, erron. obs. form of Douohty. 
liDonO (d//k). [a. F. dour, a. Cochin dour, 
dok monkey (i.ittre).] A species of monkey {Sern- 
no/ithecus tteuteus) found in Cochin China. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 235 The list of the 
monkies of the ancient continent, is the Douc, so called in 
Cochin-china, of which country it is a native. 1847 Carekni ek 
Ziwi. 8 1^1 The Douc or Cochin-China Monkey . . is distin- 
guished by the .singular variety and Iwilliancy of its colours. 

Douce (dr/s), a. Also, 4-9 douae, ft-S dowse, 

5 -9 dowce. 0 . 5-7 doulco, 6 doiilx (in sense i). 
[ME. douce, dcnuce. a. OF. doh, dols, dous, later i 
dou.Vy fern, douce, also 1 5-1 6th c. doulce, -sPr. dohy 
dous. It. doUe, Sp. duke L. duUis sweet.] 

1 1 . Sweet, pleasant. (A well-known epithet of 
France, from Chanson de Roland onwards.) Obs, 
[<113x0 in Wright Lyric P. rii Oure dame douse .shal 
siticn hym by. 1377 Langu. /’. Pi. R. xiv. laa And diucs in 
•” douce wo.] cx^,Sir Ferumit. 1269 
W c hup kn>'3tes alle y-verc : y-born in tiouce fruunce. <* 1410 
Liber ( tnoruM {t 862) 32 Powder dowce and salt also, e 1489 
(..AxroN .Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 367 Ye shall never maye 
retoinne in to douce Fraunce ngaync. X5a6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. lie W, 1531) 22 b, Whan . .*kmimer diuwcth nere, it 
[an .ippltr] waxtiih rnellowe douce & plca-saunt. 1596 
pAi.BYMi i.v: ir. Leslie's Hist. .Scot. iv. Iviii. (1887) 251 
douse in exhortaiione. 1614 Fokiikk Contin. Rei'clation 126 
(Jam ) 1 he douce sounfle of harpes, 
fl. *■ >477^^'^ iSh, i\> mete doulvercgarde. 1531 

r.i.voT tru/'. I. xiv.(i 88;0 154 The lawes. .heyngiii pure latine 
or doulce frenchc. <• 1540 Ld. Southampion & lip. op Ki.v 
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f in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. tii With doulx and myld 
wordcs. 1543 liooRDK Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 Pearc.s.. 
inelow and doulce. <11577 Sir T. Smith Cotuunv. Eng. 11. 
iii. (1609) 43 lioulcc and gentle termes. 

2 . Quiet, sober, steady, gently sedate ; not light, 
flighty, or frivolous. Sc, and north, dial, 

1718 Ram.say Ads\ to Mr. — on his Marriage 16 I’ve 
given a douce advice and iilain. 1776 C, Keii u FannePs 
Jia' ill Chambers Po/. Hunt, Scot. Poems (1862) 36 'Phe 
lads and la.sses a’ grow douse. 1816 Scott Old Afort, iy, 
A douce woman she was, civil to the customers. 1815 in 
PiK'XKKTT N. C. IVords. 1^ MRS.CAnLVt.F. Lett. II. 129, 
1 think the new servant will Jo ; she looks douce, intelligent. 
1868 Hki.I'S Rcaltnah vii. (1876) 158 Kealmah and the 
.\iiiah talked on in the douce, quiet way. 

Hence Dowoely otiv . ; Bon’cenest. 

i6ax S. Ward Ha//iness 0/ Practice (1627) 14 Some 
luscious delight, yea, a kind of rauishing doiiccncs.se there 
is in studying good Hookes. 1786 Huiins F.amest Cry 4 
Prayer 3 An' doucely inan.Tge our alTairs In parllmncnt. 
i8aa Gai.t Steam Itoai igi ijain.) The natural duuceness of 
iny character. 1850 R. Si.mpson Mem. 0/ IPorih ii. 20 Mr. 
Hcslup was riding dmicely along this track. 

t liouces Oh. rare, lii 5 dowce, 7 douloo. 
[Aphetic f. adoulce, adouce, a. OF. adoulcir, adott- 
fir to sweeten : see Aimh-'Lcic.] trans. To sweeten ; 
to soften, mollify, soothe. 

rx4ao Liber CoLorum 11862) 7 With sugur candy Jwij 
may hit dowce. 1600 Holland Lioy xxiit. xvi. 484 The 
yong mans stout heart was so doulced, mollified, and c.isic 
to hcc wrought. 

Douco, var. of J.)ou8E. 

Doucepere : see DoirzKrfiii.s. 

Doucet (d//‘st‘D, dowfiet (dau'SiM). Forms: 
a. 5 doucote, dowcete, -cod, -sete, 5 -7 dou-, 
dowcette, doucet, 6 9 dowset, 7 douset, dow- 
oet, -Bett, dowloet, douloet. 0 , 5 dulset, 6 
dulcet, [a. F. doucet, doucette, dim. of doux, 
douce sweet ; also sb. a sweet variety of graj^e, of 
apjile, etc., and in other senses. Sec also Dulcet.] 

1 1 . A sweet dish, in old cookery. Ohs. 

<ri430 t'lvo C oakery. bks. 55 Doucettes, 'lake Pc>rkc..& 
Kyrouii..^ mcllc hem to-gederys with Hony fc Pepir, & 
liake hem in a cofyn. 141^ Alann. 4- Househ. F.x/. 399 
For viij. boshelles of flour for dowsetes. 1530 Palsgr. 
215/1 Dousette a lytell flawtie, dnrioiie. 1593 Dkayion 
Eclogues ix. 47 Fresh Cheese, and Dowsets, Curds and 
clowied Creanie. 1615 Markham Eng. Houseio. 11. ii. 
(1668) 75 An e.xcellenl Custard or Dowset. A 7 «i’ 4* 
Poor North. Man (N.), Hcer’s dousets and flapjocks, 

1 2 . A wind in.strument resembling a mite. Oh. 

«. f 1384 Cii AUCPR //. Eatne iii. 1 31 'I'hat cr.aftely begunne 

to pipe Huthe in doucet and in riede. <'*43® I.<YnG. Reason 
4 .Sensual., Tnimfics and tniniputtcs, J.x>wde .shallys and 
doiicettes. fl. e 1450 Holland Hmotat 762 The dulset, the 
diilsacurdis, the .schalme of us.suy. 

3 . Hunting. (//.) The testicles of a deer. 

<1 161 1 BeaI'm. Fl. Philaster iv. ii, He was there at the 
fall of a deer, and would needs.. give ten groats for the 
dowceis. 183® J] L’aylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 93 Dewclawes, 
and Duwkcls. 1637 ll* Jomjwn Sad She/h. 1. vi, All^ the 
sweet morsels call'a tongue, cars, and dowxet.H. 1638 Ford 
Fancies 1. ii. Wks. 1669 II. 234, 1 am made a gelding, and, 
like a tame buck, have lost my dowsets. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Donlceis, the stones of a I Lirt or Stag. x686 PLar S tajfordsh. 
25S Rvd and fallow deer, whose doucets if taken away . . 
before they have homes, will never have any at all. z8a6 
ScdTT Woodst. iii, Hroiluig the umbles, or dowsets, of the 
deer, upon the glowing cnihers, with their own royal 
hands. 

Doucot, early form of Dui.ckt. 

II Douceur (d//sor). Fomis: 4 douBOur, 5 
•ceour, 6- -oeur, ( 7 doulcure, 8 douooeur). [a. 
F. douceur, in OF. duller, doufor, dousor, doufour, 
« Pr. dolzor, Sp. dufzor, It. Romanic 

type *dolfore, *dul(ore, for L. dulcdr'em sweetness, 
f. dulcis sweet. In ME. app. naturalized; but 
in modern use, .since 1 7th c., a French loan-word.] 
+.1* Sweetness and nlcasantness of manner; amia- 
bility, gentleness. Obs. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 429 For synglcrty o hyr dousour, 
Wc calle hyr fem’x of Arrahy. 14x8 ir. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv, (E. E. 1 ’. S.) 189 'I'o .Soiieruyns reuerence and 
honoure . . to fellowis company and douceoure. z6ao Fortesc, 
Pa/ers (Camden) 126 (Stanf.) Your Majesties douceur and 
facilitie.^ 16.3 Aup. Williams in Hacket Li/e 1. (1692) 116, 

1 have given .special Grdcr to the Judges for Sweetness, and 
Doulcure to the English C.Ttholicks. 1758 Ralph Case 
Authors by Profess. 5 .Ml the Douceurs of Life arising 
from Observance and Respect will l»e wanting. 1793 Mad. 
D’Akblav Let. to Airs, Phii/i/s 14 May, He .. answered 
with all his accustomed douceur and poiUeiie*»s. 

t 2 . An agreeable or pleasant speech; a com- 
plimentary phrase. Obs, 

167a Dkvukn Marr, <i la Mode v. i, Truce with your 
douceurs, good .servant, 1716 Amherst Terne Fil. xliv. 232 
Those printed douceurs that pass between authors and their 
betters, vulgarly call'd dedications. 1807 Etiin. Rett. X. 
190 (.Stanf.) .Such elaborate douceurs a.s occur in the 
following letter, .look too much like adulation. 

8. A conciliatory present or gift ; a gratuity or 
* tip * ; a bribe. 

1763 H. Walpolk Lett. (1857) IV. 67 (Stanf.) Her lord 
has . .added . . little douceurs. . to her jointure. 17(59 in Prw. 
Lett. Ld. A/atmesbury (1870) I. *74 Thirty guineas being 
publicly given to this last soldier, as a sort of douceur for 
what he had suflered. *779 Mail D'Anm^tv Diary Nov., 
[After] one remarkable speech in the House of Commons. . 
receiving; .some douceur to be silent ever after. 1818 R. 
PerKRR in J. ya/sCorr. 4 Pub. 1893) IV. 424 Money 

. devoted to secret service and douceurs to French agents. 


! ^Douohe (<!»/, dr/D. sb. |[a. spout, stream 

; of water, 1 6th c. ad. It. doccia conduit-pipe, f . docciare 
to pour by drops:— L. type ^ductiare, f. ductus 
leading, lead, conduit, f. diicAre to lead.] 

A jet or stream of water, or the like, applied to 
some part of the body, generally for medicinal 
purposes ; the application of this ; an instrument 
for administering it. 

(x685 Cutton tr. Afontaigne II. 710 So the Italians have 
their doccie . . and with them bath an lioiir in the iiiurning.] 
1766 Smollett Trav. 351 This last operation called douche, 
more cflectually undergone in the private Ixith. 1835 
Penny Cycl. IV. 33/a A stream of w'uler failing on the head 
, . It is culled the cold dash, or douche, or douse. 1844 
Dr ETON Deafness 107 The air.prcss should lie used, as 
recommended for applying the air-douche. x866 Mrs. 
Gaskell IPi 7 Vst^ Dan. xi, It was nither like a douche of 
cold water on Mrs. Kirkpatrick's plans. 2894 Haring- 
I (hji'LU Deserts S. France I. 24 To send down a tlouchc of 
I ice-cold air upon us. 

j Comb. 186B Daily Neics 7 Aug., A. .balh-housr, with 
j)lungc-l>aili, douche-bath, .and shower-baths of diflerent 
I sorts. i88| J. Payn Thicker than iCaterxxxv. 275 , 1 don’t 
I mind a sprinkling ; but no one likes a douche kith of it. 

Douche^ V. [f. prcc. sb. ; cf. F. douchcr.] 
i tram. 'I'o administer a doiiclie to ; to dou.se. 

! 1838 Lady Oranvii.i.k Lett, 21 July (1894) II. 261 A little 

clnicliing and bathing is the best pos.siblc tiling.^ 1884 
i C'aklyli-: Fredk. ilt, IV. 350 Douched and drenched in dirty 
j w.Ttcr. s86o E. A. Par k es Pratt. Hygiene (ctl. 3) 61 8 1 f one 
I or two goocl force pumps .ind hose are on board, every man 
.shonlil be douched. 

b. intr. (for rejl.'\ 'I'o take a douche. 

1B43 .Sir C. Sci'da.mohe Alcd. Cisit Oril/cnberg 19 One . . 
who had regularly douched through the winter eveiy day 
for eight iiiinute>. 

Doucherie, var. of Duchkey, Obs. 
Douoh-spere, corrupt sing, of Douzkpkk.s. 
Doucht, Sc. jia. t. of Dow v. i 
Douchtie, -y, obs. forms of DoTTfiHTY. 
Doucimer, obs. form of DuLciMKit. 

II Doncin (d/zs^n, rl/ 7 ’sin). Also 6 duseanne. 
[F. ; f. douce sweet, Douck.] A sweet variety of 
wiki aniJe. 

iiS89 CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 102 The best apples 
. . in England are Pepins, Co.stards, Dit.seunnes, Darlings. 
18^ Penny Cyci. II. 191 /a 'Fhc stocks .. employed arc the 
wild crab, the doucin or English paradise, and the French 

r radi.se apple. 1846 J. Haxtkr Lil>r. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
61 There are only two kinds, according to l.indley, uii 
which it is desirable to propagate the apple in this country 
— the Wild Crab and the Doucin stock. 

!l Doucine (d«srn). Arch. [F., in ]5-i6lh c. 
doitlcine, doucine trumpet, f. doux, douce sweet, 
soft] ^Cyma recta : ace (^yma i. 

1786 Lkoni Albertts Archit, II. 31/2 The Cymatiuin, or 
Doucine, both fright and reversed. 

Douck(e, Douoker, obs. ff. Duck, Dlckfii. 
Doud(o, obs. form of Dowd. 

Doudle, var. Doodle v !^, to play bagpipes. 
Douer, var. Doweu Ohs, 

Douf, var. of Dowr a. 

Doufe, doufTe, obs. forms of Dove. 

Dough, (d^'l, sb. Forms : i d&x. d&h, 4 do), 
4 5 dogh, north, dagh, 4-S dow, dowe, 6 doughe, 
dowghe, 6- dough, (7 doe, 6- Sc, daigh, 
doawch). See also Durr, which represents a 
prevalent dialect pronunciation. [A Common 
'I'ciit. sb. : OK. ddh, gcii. ddges, = OFris. deeg, Du. 
deg, OHG., MUG. tde, Ger. ieig, ON. deig, 
(Sw. deg, L).a. deig, dei\ Goth. OTeut 

*daigoz, f. verbal stem dig-, ddg~, pre-Teutonic 
*dhigh- to form of clay, to knead : cf. Skr. dih- to 
l)esmcar, 'L,Jig-,fngh‘e\ cf. Gr. Tirxoswall.] 

1 . A mass consisting of flour or meal moistened 
and kneaded into a paste, with or without leaven, 
ready to be baked into bread, etc. ; kneaded flour ; 
paste of bread, f SouK-noruH (q.v.\ leaven. 
c xooo Sax, Leeehd. II. 342 Wyre clam of . . dage. Ibid. 
III. 88 Cned hyt . . p hit si sw'u hicca swa doh. 1303 K. 
Hkcnne //< iM<//. icx)99pc iiaste. .ne oghe He made of 
eny iiuTncr of soure doghe. 2340 Ayenb. 205 Ase be leuayne 
z«urej> );et doj. c 1430 Tuut Cookcry-bks. 43 'lake dow, & 
m.ake per.of a hinne kake. <*145® Myrc 1882 Thy bred 
.schal be of whetc flour, 1-made of dogh that ys not sour. 
iSa6T INHALE Gal. V. 9 A lytel leveii doth leven the whole 
loinpe of dowe. 1849 Jur. Taylok Gt, E.xem/. Fref. f 25 
He left this nation, as a piece of leaven in a tnasse of dow. 
2813 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chesn, (*814) 137 Leavened bread 
for use is made by mixing a little dough that has fermented, 
with new dough, and kneading them together. 2830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Rcon. I. 351 The better and older the flour 
the more water it absorbs to make dough. 

b. Proverb. (AJy) cake is dough, {My) meal is 
all dough (Sc.) : my project has failed. ^ 

1596 SiiAKH. Teon, Shrew v. i. 145 My cake U dough, but 
He in among the rest. 2687-2708 (see Cakk sb. 81 1737 
Ramsay Scot. Prov. (T776) 38 (Jam.) His ihears a* daigh. 
2860 Re ADE Cloister 4 H, xxv, Dietrich's forty years weighed 
him down like forty bullet. s, ‘Our cake is dougn he gasped. 

2 . trans/. .and Jig, 

1622 CoTGR., Laudore, .a leaden fellow, ^poore sneakesbie, 
man of dowgh. ai/bsA Bkaum. & Fl. Ikd without Atonry 
II. ii, She ha.s found what dough you are made of, and so 
kneads you. i6e4 Fletcher Rule a Wife iii. i. How un- 
like the lump I took him for, The piece uf ignorant dow. 
* 7 » SuBNS ist E/. to Graham 26 She [Nature] kneads the 
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lumpish philosophic dough. 1876 Gko. Etiur Dan, Det, 
IV. Iviii. x68 The baking process which the human dough 
demands. 

3 . Any soft, pasty mass. 

*559 Mokwvnu hlvonytn, oao 'Pho leaves of hempe . .Water 
should lie poured to it, and when they are made dowe to* 
gether, then 10 lie destilled. xfoj Lislu /Ei/rk oh O. ^ N, 
Test. (i 636) Pref. 4 'Jo mould the dow of artilkiall marble, 
and bake it in killes for building. x8(hi X. 

136/2 It (the 1ndia*rubbt‘rl may lie dissolved either into 
* vaniish or the more solid ‘ dough as it is called, by the 
digestiuii of the sheet in . . naphtha. 

4. a. ttoriA. (HaL (See quot. and Yt.!LE-i»oir(JH.’) 

*777 Bkanu /W. Antitj,^ Yule Douf^hs (1870) I. 293 Tim 
Yuic-Doughj or Dow, was a kind of Baby, or little Image 
of Pta-ste, which our Bakers used, .to bake at this sca-son and 
present to their customers, //vif., ««»/<>, Dough or Dow is 
vulgarly u.sed in the North for a little cake. 

b. A puddinjj or dumpling of dough : cf. Duff 
and l)ouGU*BOY. 

5 . attrih, and Comb,^ as doti^h-iake^ ■/««, “/f/f ; 
dou^^k’diviiUug^ -knecukd adjs. ; dough-ball, 

V ^Douohnut; dough-balls, the tufis of 
a kintl of seaweed, Polysiphonia Olneyi ; dough- 
brake, -kneader. -maker, -mixer, machines for 
kneading and mixing dough ; dough-head, ( 

‘ a Boft*pated fellow, a fool ’ (liartlctt Diet. Anicr, 
1860); dough-raiser, (.sec quot.); f dough-rib, 
an implement fur scraping and cleaning the knead- 
ing-trough. Also Douoh-bakk, etc. 

1864 Lonk's Itisi IWm (N. Y.^ 168 ''Dough-balU were j 
her uoknowledgcd passion. 11881 Kariow Marine Alt^x j 
171 In its typic.'il form l*[ulysiphoni .^1 Olneyi forms dense I 
soft tufts, sonit:limcs called Mough'balls by the sea*sh(jre ' 
poptilaiioti. x 54 a Milton Apol, Swetl. (18511388 He. .de- 
ineaiics hiinselfe in the dull expression so like a *ilough | 
knc.Tded thing. 1874 Knight Diet. Ahr/i. 1 . 732/1 ' OouRh- j 
kneader^ a pair of rollers, one corrugated lengthwise and I 
the other transversely, working in .t frame with two inclined j 
lio.Trds. Ibiti,^ * Doui^h-nii.xer. 1841 I.ank Arab. NU, I. 
108 ‘ Uncover the *dongh-iian 1831 Cari.yi.k Sari, ; 
Res. I. iii, His chief Tal.ipoin, to whom 110 Mough pill > 
he cuuM knead and publish wn.s other th:iu medicinal and | 
saciwl. 1874 Kni<;ht DUt. Meek, 1 . 732/2 ^ Dtutgh-rai}ict\ j 
a pan in a bath of heated water, to maintain a temperature j 
in the dough favorable to fermentation, c xjax Gloss, lY, 1 
tie Riblesw. in Wright Yoe. 155 l/u rastuer. a *douw-ribbe. i 
(■'1440 ProMp, Pan'. 129/1 Dowrys or dowrybbe, sarpa, j 
x^ P Ai .SGR. 2 1 «5 / 1 Dowe r>'bbc, rutissei'r a paste, j 

Iwagll (d<?"), V, rare. [f. prec. sb.J 
tl. /W/*. 'lo work in dough ; to make dough. 
O/'s. 

1631 Hkywood tst Pt, Fair Maid of W, n. Wks. 1874 11 . 
277 When come grew to be at an liigli rate, my father la 
baker] never dowed .ifler, 

2 . Iraus, 'Po make (something) into or like 
tlough. Todou^h in: to mix in with the dough (sec 
Douuhing vbl, sb.), 

1887 N, 4r (>. 7th .Scr. III. 16/1 Doughing together the 
picsic formed by the yerba and water. 

Hence Dou'ghing, ///. a, 

1883 Grant WiiiTii lYashin^ton Adatm Pleasing and 
picturesi|ue, and yet .^Hiring and doughing. 

t Bou'gh-bake. Obs, rare-', [f. Dough j//. 

+ Hake v, : cf. next.] Under done bread ; the 
* crumb ’ of a loaf. 

*573 Tusskr liusb. U.\ix. (18781 171 Much dowchakc 1 
prmse not, much ( rust is as ill. 

fioTTgh-baked, ppl, a. Now dial, [f. as prec.] 
Imfierfcetly b.iked, so ns to remain doughy. 

x6ii C01GR , Au 7 'c/M'..dougl]ie; clamniic as bread which 
is cluugh'baked. 1630 J. 'I'avlom (W.atcr P.) lYit 4- Mirth 
Wks. II. 192/1 One of the Schollers coinplayned viitohiiii that 
the bread were dogh-bakctl : Why quoth hec. so it should 
bee ; what clue is the definitioii of bread but dough baked Y 
Fuli.fr Holy St, 111. xx. 205 In that oven 

wherein dowdxtked CtTkes .shall be burnt. ^ 

b. transf, and fig. lmi)erfect, badly finished ; 
deficient, csp. in intellect or sense; feeble, ^ soft*. 

tS9S Lvly Midas 11. ii. 22 A reason dow-baked. a 1613 
Ovrrul'RV .‘I Wi/e ( i6j8) 64 A very woman is a (low*bnk't 
man. x6a3 T. Scot Itighw. God 80 A deade luke*wnrnie 
iiuliffereiicie, a dow*b.'iketl zenle. X7S4 Ricmaui.ison 
Graudison (ed. 7) I. 84 Your nulk.s«^ps, your douRh-bnkeil 
lovers. xSo^xo CoLKKitx;K Friend ( 1 865J 216 These dough* 
baked patriots are not however useless. 

tBou'gb-bakeii,/^/. A. obs, =^prcc. 

xgag Moku Dyaloge 111. 71 a/2 Yf hy.H brcde..lH: dowe 
bakcti. 1578 Ckr, Prayers in Pris*. Prayers (1851) 498 Who 
shall scrape off this dough-bakcn dung? 

]>on*gh-bird. Local U.S, Also doo-bird. 
The New England name for the Eskimo curlew 
{Numenius bot ealis\ 

x8 .. Shore Birds 12 (Cent.) Mingling freely with the 
golden plover are the Esquimaux curlew, or ilough*bird.s. 

X)otl*g]l4>oya Naut, and Colonial. A boiled 
fionr dumpling. 

Ringrosk Bucaniers Atmr, II. iv. 4 These men - . I 
h.Td each of them three or four Cukes of bread (called by 
the English Dough-beys) for their provi.sion and Victuals. 
X697 Dampikk Voy. (1739) L v. 110 Hiis Oil served instead 
of Butter, to eat with Doug)i*boys or Duinplins. 188a 
Blackm, Mag. Jan. 72 Quite a gourmet in the matter of 
<]ou£h*boys and duff. 1887 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aiig. 13/2 
Each man had also a. dough-boy made with i lb. of flour, 
and boiled in the soup. 

t DoU'ghaTt Obs, In 5 dower, [f. Douau v. 

4 * -£R ^.1 One who makes dough ; a baker. 

X 493 Gild Bakers in Eng, Gilds 33.4 All Dowers of the 
Cite., (shall] grj'udau the Citeds inyliis. 


Doii'ffh-fiMe, donghfiuw. U.s. 

1 . A lace having the appearance or character uf 
dough : cf. dough faced, 

a x8m j. Randoli'Ii Sf, in Congtess (Bartlett), They were 
scaredat their own dough*faccs, 

2 . A dough-faced person ; one who allows him- 
self to lie moulded or worked upon ; formcrlyi in 
U.S. politics, applied to Northern politicians con- 
sidered (o yield undue compliance to the South, in 
the matter of slavery, etc. 

1834 Whittikr Let. to Seroall Pr. Wks. i88(^ III. 87 How 
familiar have the significant epithets nf White slave 'and 
‘ duiigh-facc ' become ! 1848 Lowkll Bigb^v P, Poet. Wks. 
1890 II. H(». 1863 W. PuiLLiiT* .V/mvtcT 111.42 Behold the 
great doughface crin|(iiig before the calm eye of Ko.ssuth. 
nttrib, x886 American XII. 279 The doughface pre.sji. 

So Dott'gh-fiMed a.^ having a face like dough ; 
of the character of a ‘ dough-face * in U. S. politics. 

> 79 * WontoTT (P. Pindar) Tears of Si, Margaret Wks. 
1812 III. 81 The dough-faced .Spectres crowded foilli. 1848 
yor‘k Comm, Adf, 4 June ^Bartlett) Two-third of the 
senate were dough-faced. 

BouffllixieSB Cd(J«*iius). [f. Doughy n. - i* 
-NKiis. I The (jiinlity of being doughy. Also fig, 

s6i6 SuRKi- & M AUKH. Country Farme 586 Any donghi- 
nesNC or rawnesse in the crust. x866 G. Macoonau) Ann. 
(>. Xeighb. (1884) 243 Which made me turn and go home, 
regardless now of Mr. Studdart's doughiiicss. 

Dou'ghing, vbl. sb. [f. Dough v, + -ing 1.] 
The making or dividing of dough ; altrib. dough- 
ing-machiue, one for dividing dough for loaves. 

x88a tr. Thausinys Htyr 412 'J'he mixing of the malt 
re(]uired for one grist with water in the ina.sh-tun at the 
commencement of a brewing is called einteigen idoughing in) 
(jr, ‘-hurlly, * ituLshing in'. Kugiuecr Mixy yyy/jt It 

is then [tas.sed into the doughing machine. 

Bottgliiflh (drP^'if:, a. [-i.su.] Somewhat 
doughy, slack-baked. 

* 5 ^ W1THAI..S Diet, (1568) 44 a/* I'Joughi.H.she breadde, not 
full uake, rubuius partis. 

Doughnut ,d<*'‘*nm). local Eng. aiul (f .S'. A 
sinnll spongy cake made of dough (usually sweet- 
ened and spiced \ and fried or boiled in lard. 

1809 W. lKViN<i Knh'kerb. (1861) 90 An ennrmuu.s dish of 
bulls of sweetened dough, fried in hug's fat, and called 
(loiighnuls, or olykocks. 18^7 Tmokkai; in Atlantic 
Monthly June (1892) 757 The window was . . the size of an 
oblong doughnut, and aliout as op.T4]ue. 1861 K. F. Bitk ion 
City of Saints lox note^ The Dough-nut is properly s|>c.Tk- 
ing^a sm.!!! roundish cake in.idc of flour, eggs, and .sugar, 
moistened with milk .'tnd iKiilcd in lard. X870 HA/Liir 
lirantfs Pop. Antig. I. 48 At Balduck, Herts, the children 
call .. (Shrove Tuesdayl Dough-nut Day, from the .small 
cakes fried in lir.i.ss skillets over the tire with hog's lard. 

t Bought. sb, Obs, [In quot, 14,^0 perh. for 
*doui;llt Douth valour; in 1788 a|)p. a back- 
foriTialion from Doughty rz., on analogy of tniglil, 
mighty, etc.] Donghlincss, might, power. 

<: Merlin 5 <55 Yef thei kiicw'e the d«jugntuf my brother 

Agr.Tvain. X788' PiCKKN Poems 159 (Jam.) The freckesl 
whiles hac owii’t her (Forlunc'.sj douglit. 

t Bought, <1. Obs, [app. a shortened fonn of 
Doughtv.] Doughty, valiant, mighty. 

c xuo Sir Deues 3380 (MS. A.) I^^rdinges . . ?e scholle kis 
dai Tui holde so dou^t. <*x33o R. Brunnk t 74 rw/. ICucc 
(Rolls) 13532 |>at were of prowesse, of bataille duught. 

Dought. pa. t, of Dow v. ; obs. var. of Doubt, 
Dout. 

Doughter, obs. .nnd dial. f. Daughteu. 
t Bou'ghtihede. Obs. -- DoI/ghtirenh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 848 iCott.) Thuru hU auen dughtyhede. 
loid, iu6/8 It was hir dughti-hcdc. 

Doughtily (dou’tili),tn/v. [f. D oughty +-ly’-^.] 
In a doughty manner ; yaliautl y> stfiutly. 

<rx 1300 Cursor M. 3673 (Cott.) His^ nioder dughtilik it 
dighl .^ 1 1380 Sir P'enmtb. 420 He laide on Sarai^ns. so 
do^tilich. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxtv. 89 (Harl. MS.) He bare 
him so m.Tnly, so dotitely in the turnciiient. 1572 Bosst- 
WFi.i. Artnorie it. Q6b, Whicbe had doughtelv .sn.stcincd ihe 
siege. 1639 By. Walton Consid, Considered *69 To thank 
him fur disputing so doughtily on their brhalf. XB70LUWM.1. 
Study IVind, 76 'I'he battle which the English race on Ihi.s 
continent has been carrying doughtily on. 

DoiUfhtineBB (dairtine.s). [f. DouuUTY + 
-NK.S.S.J Valiantncss, valour, stoutness. 

L laoo 0 km IN 17582 .S.Twle onnfok att Godess hand All 
hire duhhti^ncsse. c 1330 K. Bkvn.nk Chron. (1810) i8a His 
duiiht V lies wc ken. c 1x50 Colagros 4 Caw. 4 16 Your dedis, 
your ilignitc and your ooughtyncs. 1500 J^arclav Shyp of 
Polys (1570) 18 Hector ..W.ts .slaytie with jiaync for all his 
doubly lies. 1516 Pilgr, Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 136 A dis- 
crete doughtynesse or a spirytuall aud.Tcitc, to .speke or to 
do. x6ia-ao Siiki.t on Quix. (T.), The Biscayan . . perceived, 
by his doughtiness, his intention. x886 Loweli. (1B94) 
if. 341 Our difficulties. .to test out doughtiness. 

Bough-trough (d^u tr^f). A trough or vessel 
in which dougli is fjlaccd to rise ; in modem use, 
also a closed vessel in which the rising of dough is 
promoted by the gentle heat arising from warm 
water beneath ; ^dough'raueri see Dough sb, 5. 

1:1440 Promp, Parv. 129/1 Dowe trowe, pistnUlat 
ah’eus. 1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Doughe Iroughc, husche a 
pestrir. a 1600 Tumam, Tottenh. 124 A do^-trogh, aiul 
a pele. 1874 KNiuur Dirt. Meek. I. 732/a Donghdrough. . 
a water-tight, covered vessel of tin or other suitable material, 
with a perforated shelf across the centre. 

Haughty (dauTi), a. Forms : x dyhtiS; dohtis, 
3-5 dojti, 3 dojty, 3- doughty, 4 dohiy, 


I dohuti, doghuti, douhti, 4-5 doujti, dowghty, 
! 4- Sc. douchti. -ty, dowchty). Also 3-5 
! dughti, 4 duhti, du^ty, 6-7 Sc, duohtie ; and 
4-6 dowtie, -ty, 5-7 douty, 5-8 erron. doubty, 
7- doughty (dmiti). [The original OE. form was 
d)ditii, corresp. to OllCr. *luMig. MHG. tiihlect 
Her. tikhtigy MDii. and MLG. duchtich, from an 
OTcut. sb. *duliii-Zt MUG. Inht ability, capacity, 
from dugan : see Dow v.^ (If this had come down, 
its ]nod.Etig. repr. would be dighty.) (JE. dohlig 
W’us a later formation, of which the vowel is difii- 
cult to explain, unless (lerh. hy assimilation to 
dohlet pa. t. of dugan. It came down in the ME. 
dojtiy dohlft dcntfglUy, Sc. dochtie.^ douchliCy to the 
mod. spelling of wliich the exiieeted pro- 

nunciation would be (d^i ti) ; cf. boughty wrought ^ 
daughter. Beside it,. ME. had duhti Pt dujti, 
duhtiy j6th c. Sc. duchtie; and also from r4th e., 
dowticy i/(7z/(y, erroneously spelt (by assimilation to 
anotluT word of same sound) doubty \ whence 
evidently the current spoken word (daiuti). The 
phonology presents many points of difficulty.] 

I 1 . Able, capable, worthy, viitiious; valiant, brave, 
.stout, formidable: now with an archaic llavuiir) 
and often humorous, a. of person.s. 

xojoAbingdoni 'A/yw., Hacunsc dohiixu curt, c laooOiiMiN 
113 Aacari^c . . hatfdc an duhhti^ wif . . I'llysaba-b ^clialonn. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 592 Edw.yd. that doughtv knyght. 

Cursor M. 3555 (Cult.) Sir Ysaac bat diignli [Gfl/t. 
dohuti] ninti. CX314 Guy lYarrv. (A.) 1480 A duluti knip 
and no coward. 1375 Bakiwiuu Bruce ii. 166 For all his chins 
war di^nchty. ('1380 Sir ICerumb, 423 Do^ly men & wi^i. 
CX420 Az'oto. .-Irtu. xiv, Did ns a du^ty kiiy^te.^ <^1440 
}'ork .Mysi. xxxviii. 163 Sir knyghlis, arc in dvdts 
dowty. X48 o Caxton ( 7 /rv//. Txxiii. 55 Kyng Arthur 
W'as..l)olde aiid doubly of body. 1535 SrKWAkr Cron. 
.Sy.'/. (185S) I. 42 1.01(1 nnd knyclit ..And tnony other 
riihi duL'hiiu and condiiig. 1600 Hoi.lanu Livy xmv. 
xlvi. .541 Certainu Trihunet. and marshals, valuurous and 
doublic good men. 1809 — Arum. Marcell, xiv, ix. 19 A 
doulie warrior. X655 Follek Ch. Hist. 111. vi. K 50 All the 
So'tish Nobility (Doughty Dougl.Ts ;doiic excepted). X795 
.‘'OL’THEY Joan of Are v. 126 'I'hc dou.glity Paladins of 
France. 1814 D^Israki.i Quarrels Auth, (1867) 263 'I'hc 
doughty critic was at oiue silenced. 1847 I.itWRii Hist. 
Philos, (1867) II. (^8 Oxford ailUs! npon her doughty men to 
brighten up their arms. 1848 llicur.NS Dombey ed.) 
115 Nor did he ever ngairi fate the doughty Mrs. Pipthin. 
b. of actions, nnd other things. 

\lleotvulf 1287 (Z.) Sweurd ei j;uin dyhtl^ tfxooo Cxd* 
man's Getiesis 199.) Sweord etT^um dihtixd f/x22S Leg. Rath. 
782 ( )r mine bile.Tuc, bco hn duhti otter dust, imue pu nnwt 
to domic, a 1300 ( nrsor M. 21 12 (Cott.) NI.Tni coiiire ]iar- 
iri es And dnghti cites mare nnd lesse. X393 I.angi.. P. FI. 
C. viii. 141 Of thync douhliestc dedes. X5« .Stew.\ui 
Cron, .S'iOt, II, 510 (.)f his duchtie Deidis and justice done. 
xg /68 T, HoU'EM. . Ob. Au/itle (iSjtj) Ht Nor men de.seriie 
the crowne, and douhtic dindcmc. Si enskh P'. Q. i. 
v. I How that doughtic lurnanicnl With greatest honour he 
atchieven might. (1x667 J''-”* 'J'aylok 6 erm. for^ K’r»^ 
(1678) 8np|jl. 1B5 In this doughty cause tliey think it fit to 
fight .and die. 17M Ciikvnk Pkig. Malotly tii. iv. (1734) 30a 
Another doughty OTdectiuii against a Vegetable Diet, I have 
heard. 1829 Si.;oTr Jr-nl. 28 Apr., After Itiis doughty tesulu* 
tioii, 1 went doggedly to work. 

t 2 . absot. Man or mc*n of valour. Obs, 
cxgwa Anturs of .Arth, i, JJoihc the kyiig and the tiwcnc 
And other doXii by-denc. c X47< Rauf Coil\ear 590 I’liair 
wald na douchtie this d.Ty for Toriiay l)c riicht. x8oo A. 
Caklylk A ntobiog. 140, I . . wn.s going up tlic field to tell 
this when my doughty arrived. 

8. Comb.y as doughty’ handed adj. 

x6o6 .SiiAKM. Ant. CL iv. viii. 5 Doughty handed me you. 

Doughy (<ld‘"i), a. [I. Dough sb. + -v h] Of 
the nature of dough ; like dough in appearaiicf, 
consistency, or clmrnclcr. 

1601 SiiAKs. All's lYellw, V. 3 All the vnbak’d .'ind dowy 
youth uf a nulioii. 1648 Gack //V.v/ /ml. .\ii. (1655) 53 
After the Consecration many devout peisons eumc and 
.slicked in the dow'y Image pretious .stones. 17x9 Lonho.n 
& Wise Compl. Gard. v. 76 .Sometimes it grows doughy, 
when suffer'd to be loo ripe on the 'J'ri^*.. 1826 Svu. Smit 11 

//'X'r.(i8,s9) H. 97/1 Asadj doughy lump, <r 1827 Goou .S'/ m/Zj* 
Med. (183.Q II. 161 While longue in the inotniiig, and a 

K Ilid doughy coutiieTmnce. 1893 Karl Dunmomk Pamirs 
. 230 'I'he bread W'c had to eat was. .very doughy. 

B6uk(o, obs. form of Duck, Duke. 

Douke, var. Daukk, (J/av., carrot. 
x6ox Holland Flirty xix. v. iD.), Yellow douke or carol. 
Doul, obs. var. of Dole grief, Dowel. 
Doulce, var. of Douce, Duu k, 

Doulced, Doulcet(e, var. of Doucet, Dulcet. 
Douleia, doulia : see Di lia. 

Doulle, obs. form of Di'i.L. 

Doulocracy, var. of Dih.ociiauv. 

Bouni (daum, d//m). Al.^o doom, dome, dom. 
[Arab, danniy <//////.] A kind of palm flypheem 

7 ’//A'/^aiVa), found in Egypt, having a dicholomously 
divided trunk, and an edible fruit about the size of 
an apple. Usually doum-palm. 

1801 Hki.. M. Williams Sk. Fr. Ref, 11 . xxxv. 170 In 
capitals f(jf columns), .the hranches of the doum, and the 
Il()wer.s of the neluinbo, mingle together. 1830 Linulkv 
Xai. .Syst. Hot, 280 The Doom Palm of Upper Egypt and 
the Hyphatne coriaeea are remarkable for their dichotomous 
rcueutedly-divided trunk. iBxp Suuthkv Corntn.^pL Bk. 
I\\ 113 III the upper parts of Egypt they have u palm tree 
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litllcd tli« Doiiii;. 1867 Lai»y Hkhum*! Cradle L. i. 31 The 1 

of. ■ rhcl..;iii 01 dofii-{)ulm. 

b tillyi!'.> .'IS doum-lcaf^ palmy ~7t>ooti. 

1788 Cl. > WKSO.M 1>U/;>1. Sla::’e J'r. so I’ln: dooui'WiKsd (which 
ihi vvMfiii IK v.:i ontciif. fBa; MooKii Kf^kur. xvi. (1839) i 
it.i) A liftl of fic h iloiiiii leaves. j 

Dourn, doumb^e, obs. foriiw of Dumm. I 

Doun:o, obs. foniis of Do, 1 ><>nk, Down, Dun. : 
DoUfiUTt ol.s. ja. i»i>lc. of Di.vo v.^\ obs. f. DuNO. 
Dounk, Dount, obs. forms of Dank, Uunt. 
Doup .SV. Forms: 6 dolp, 6 9 doup, 

7 doupe, 7 '9 dowp. [Of Norse orit;ia : cf. ON. 

1 1 . A loundcd cavity or hollow bottom. Oh. 

1513 l>>.»i oi AS . JCueis Ml. .V. 15 Otriiis K dolp the flowaiid 
Itlii.le and altir He wische away. >641 Kekcussdn Scat. 
P»vv. 7 ij.tni.i Better half cki; than loom clowp. 1653 
L’Ki.»t.'M.\HT ICiifirlais i. vi, Castor and Pollux [horn] of the 
doiipc <if that wliich was laid. .by r.cd.a. 

2 . Tlie jjosterior extremity of the body, the 
fundament or seat. 

1653 UkQUiiAUT Habelais 1. xxii, At the .salt doupfFr. 
art f ul sallly the ii.'ime of a j^.'inie]. 1718 Ramsay Christ's 
h'nk Gr. 111. xxii, .V tlie skaith that chanc'd indeed, Was 
Hilly on their duwps. 1817 J._S»:oi r Paris Peris//, (cd. 4) 
j[,7 Sax and therty lushes a piece on the Imic doup. 

3 . The bottom or end (^of any thing), the 
rounded end of .a candle. 

1718 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. m. x, I' the doiip n’ ilay. 
1774 T. Scott Poems 319 (Jam.), .\t the iloup o' e'en. 
1816 Scott . \Hti<j v, 'I he doup o’ a raiullc. X894CKCM kkit 
Liliu' SunK -ji What icinaincd of the .smooth candle ‘ dowp '. 
b. A loon at the end. 

1831 O. K. iVjuikk .Silk Maunf. aSs The half leaf. .pa.s.se.s 
through the upper doup of the .standard. 

Doupt, oIjs. form of Do u jit. 

Dour (d/ir), a. AV. .md //arlh. dial. Also 5 
dowro, 6 S doure, 6- dowr. [ad. L. dur^usy or ! 
y. dur har<l 'ci\ Dl uk). 

Hurt vat i<ni from Ficiieh is unlikely 011 account of the vowel, 
since F. // give.s in .Sc. not il but li (on'). An early (1 ith or 
i-'thc.) adoption of b. would suit phonetic.illy 1 of 

this however we liave no «?vidcnrc.J ; 

1 . Hard, .severe, bolil, stern, fierce, hardy. 

•375 I'Ahiiocm Urncti x. 170 [He] wes dour & stout. 

( 14S3 Wyntoi n (Vvw. vni. xvi. 103 Dyntis dowre ware ‘ 
•seiio. 1513 rJin;o;..\.s .*Kaeis 11. vi. (v.j 23 The dour Vlixes . 
ills, and .Atn.im.Ts. 1533 Bia.i.ENOKN Liry 11. 166 Thir , 

Icgatis wes gcviii nnc doure answere be Marcius. 1596 | 
[Jai.kymit.k tr. Leslie's JJisf. Scot. iv. i*4«> He led a dour and { 
hanl lyfc. 1794 Ui'KNs ll’infer Kit;h.l i, Biting Boreas, fell ' 
and doure. 1848 L vrioN l/,i?’olil \t. i, To-siig is a man , . 
dour and haughty, z^i A 1 k in.son Moorlaml. Par, 261 The 
dour, merciless intensity of a northern moorland. ..storm. 

2 . Hard to move, stubborn, obstin.ite, sullen. 

Hknuy ICallaie tv. 187 Mulancoly he was of coni- 
plexioun. .dour in his conteiiuiice. 1513 tJofoLAS rUCneis 
XIII. vi. n/i y\ll our praycris . . M ycht tiowder bow that 
dowr maiinis iiiynd. 137a S>ifir. Poems Ke/rrm. xxxviii. 

7ft Our men are dour men. s8i6 Semr Old Mori, viii, 
‘He's that doni, ye might te.ir him toiiiece-., and. .ne'er got 
a word out o' him. • 1834 Mks. tiAVKELL AnW4 «V .V. xvii, 
Thornton is ns dour .ns a door nail ; an obstinate cfiap. 

llencu Dou'rly adv.y with hard sternness, stub- 
bornly, obstinately ; Dou’rnesa, hardness of dis- 
position, obstinacy, suDenness. 

c 1375 .SV:. /w'c'. .SV0///.T, Jai ohus minor ■{;{7 'I'hai . . in to 
durnes ay abad. C1475 To ding lhame 
duuii dourly that euer war in' my way. 1596 l)ALKY.MrLt: tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Sad, v. s.'ii And fcrcely had fuchtne th.Tiiie, 
and duurliu daiitoiiiit. 1871 C. (Jiimox Laik of Gold iv, 

‘ Give me those letters, father .she said dourly. 188a Sat. 
Rev. No. 1411. 629 Scolchfiieii .. have the .same caution .. 
coiira.;c, and * dounies.s* [as York-shireirn'ii]. 

Doura, Viir. Dhuua, Indian millet. 

Douro, obs. form of Duiik, to endure. 
tDourlach. .SV. [app. a variant of Doulacu.] 

‘ A short sword, a dagger* (Jam.'), i? An error.) 

18.. ScoiT 'ill Jamieson s.v.J, lit heraldry. Highland 
swurds are called dourlaclis. i8a8 — F. M. Perth, xvii, 
M.iiiIk^imI shall be tried by kissc.s and buinper.s, not by dirks 
and dourl.Tchs. 

Bousaine, -ayne, obs. forms of Dozk.v. 

Douse (daus), j/y.t Also 7 douze, 7- douce, 
dowso, 9 doiiss. [f. DoI'sjk z/.*] A dull heavy 
blow or stroke. 

oxfias Fi.i M iu.R Nice y^alonr v. i, Souse ujion Souse. 
Houec.s single, Justle .side.s. x633'4 Wihiklockl'. Jrnl, 
Swed. h.mb. (177:;) 1, tjj A dowse in the neck. 1771 
S.moi.i.i;tt //«/«///. Cl. 1.3 June, He gave the young man 
a dowse in the chops. xBai Scot r AV/y/Ae. xxx, The 
porter .. startfsj up with his club, ami dealt a sound douse 
or two on each side. ax843 Barham /y»^o/. Aejf., Jerry 
It descended on her . .head in one tremendous dowse, 
t Douse, dowSSi Ohs. [perh. subst. use of 
domiy Dovce sweetj A sweetheart; a *dcar’. 
Also ironical. 

bi 1310 Dame- dnns«; : see Docci: /». i.j yriaBo TinoHcley 
Myst. i.Suitees] 104 Yil is she a fowllc dowse if ye com nar. 
•57.3 1 Hush. X, Who lookelh to niarrie must laic to 
kccjie house, for louc may not alwaybe plaieing with douse. 

Douse C^lmts;, Ti.l Also 7-- dow80, 8 dousse. 
[Of obscure origin ; knowh only Ironi i6th c. In 
sense 1, peril, related to MDu. dossen^ or early 
m«y<l.Dti. doesen to beat with force and noise 
(Kilian^ : tf. al.^o El'ris. dossen to beat, strike, 
]yuiich, knock, niul (ler. dinl. dtisetiy lusetty lausc/tf } 
etc. to beat, strike, butt ;(jiinini>, .Senses 2 and 3 I 
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may lie the same word ; cf. * to strike sail ' ; sense 
4 is more doubtful, and may be distinct. All the 
senses lielong to the lower strata of the language.] 
1 1. tf^ans. 'fo strike, puiicli, inflict a blow u}xyn. 
•559 l^ltijf.y Hen. Vly iv, Tu death with daggats 

doiLst. X73&-6 Bailkv (folio), To Dowse . . to give one a 
skip oil the face. 

2 . Naut. To strike (a sail) ; to lower or slacken 
suildeiily or in haste ; lo close (a port-hole). 

x6a7 Cai'T. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. Cm Dowse your 
top-saile to salute him. xtSao — Trax'. iV Adv. xx, 40 Very 
civilly they doused [printea daii-sed] their lopsailes. 1769 
Fai.cunkk Diet. Marine (1789), Molir une eotdoy to 
slacken, dousse, nr ea.se off a tight ro^ie. x8oa in Naval 
! Chron. VI 1 . 47 Douse the ports. xBaSCou Hawkkk Diary 
\ (>S<i3) !• 344 Forced to douse all sail and ca.Hu the engine. 

3 . To i>ut off. doff. 

j 1783 Guose Diet. Vulgar Tongue s. v., Dmvsc your dog 
I vancy take the cockade out of your hat. x8a8 Coi- Haw- 
KEH D/tf/y (1893) I. 'J‘hc latter have dou.seil their butter- 
churn boots. 1841 Thackekay A/tv//. Gormand. Wks. 1B86 
XXI 11 . 357, 1 . .doused my cap on entering the porch. 

4 . To"|jut out, extinguish, dout m light). 

1783 Gko.sk Diet. Vulgar Tongue tFurmer), Dinose the 
g'l/m -put out the candle. iSaa W. Irving J', Trav. (18-19) 
'42R ‘Dowse the light’ ! roaieil the hoarse voice from the 
. w.Tter. 1833 Kanh Grinndl E.ip. xxxiii. (18567 294 .\t nine 
j the dcck-laiiiern W'os dou.scd. 

I 6. To throw down, table (money) ; ==- Doss v.\ 2. 

; 1797 G. Washing ro.s Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 425 Asking 

; upiiiioiis and reiiiiiiing .services, .without duu.sing my money. 

6. '1 o ‘ shut up ^ stop, cea.se. 

1887 Haui. Cainf. Deemster xxxiii. 221 ‘Dowse that, 
Billy, and bear a hand and he ijuict.' 
llcncc Dou'BiXLff vhl. sb. ; also Don'ser, a heavy 
blow. 

178a Fkankun //’/{•.?. <1 883 ) Vll. 411 It w.ts allowed.. lo 
give him a rising blow. I,ct onrs be a dou-ser. 1837 Soi'THKV 
Ihu/or c.xxv. IV. 248 In coiiiimMi use among schuol-boys 
and Itlackguards. .the threat of giving any one a dowsing. 

Douse (<luus\ z».- Also 7 dou-, dowsse, douze, 
7- dowao, douce. [Apix*ars <ri6oo: origin un- 
known ; perh. onomaloptcic ; cf. souse. 

It is of cour.se not iin|H)s.sible th.Tt it arose out of Dousr 
though connexion i.H not obvious.] 
t i. trans. To plunge vigorously in water, or the 
like ; to immerse with force. Obs. 

x6ao Hoi.i.anl> Livy xix. Kpit. 391 Claudius Ihilclivr .. 
coinniaunded the .sacred Bullets to be doussed and drenched 
over the head in the water. i6xa 'J’. Taylok Comm. Titus 
i. i6 And d«ywse him.sclfc oucr head and cares in impietic. 
1643 Hammond Serm. vii. Wks. 1684 IVk 515, I have 
I wa.sli'd my feet in mire or ink, dutiz’d my curiuil affections 
' in all the vilene.s.s of the world. iti6s Stillingfi.. Orig. 
j .Saer. 1. iv. § ii To have heard the great noise the Sun used 
j to make, .when he doused his head in the Ocean, 
i 2 . To throw water over ; lo water, to drench, 
i 1606 Holi-AND S'neton. 75. x6io - Camden's A'rit. 1. 4910 
; stalely place, .which 1‘anus with ivandriiig sireame doth 
• dowsse. 1794 Wolcott (F. Bindar) Kemonsti. Wks. HI. 
j 368 Well dou.s'd by ru.shiiig rains, xfoo Skguin Dlaek For. 
j X. ift.f IMclusina's haunt was thoroughly doused with holy 
j water. 1893 Caft. King Poes in Ambns'h 26 Dousc a dipper 
j of water over him. 

I 3 . inlr. To plunge or lx* plunged into water, 
j x6o3 Holland PlntanlPs Mor. 344 I’hey joy and strive to 
j he doussiiig, budling, and diving together with them. 1684 
Bu iLKK Hud, 11. i. 50a It is no justing, trivial nuTltcr, Tu 
swing i’ ih’ air, or douce in water, il^t Hrownini; Fijine 
Ixv, Sowse Underneath^ ducks the soul, her truthward 
yearnings dow.se Deeper in falsehood ! 

Hence Bouied ppl. a . ; Dou'slnff vbl. sb.^ a 
drenching ; akso Dou’zer, one who drenches. 

X788 M. Cl I LKK in Life. Jrnls, iV Corr. (18B8) I. 416 A 
shower came on, and gave us a nevere dou.sing.^ x88x 
Hkntv Cornet of Horse viii, A copious dousing of his face 
and head with water, 1883 Gd. Words Aug. 544/x U’he 
‘doused ’ and the ‘douscr’ being at enmity. 

Douse, var. of Douce t/., sweet. 

Douse, Dousor, etc. : see Dowse, etc. 
Dousen, obs. form of Dozen. 

Douseper(e)s, var. Douzej’eiis, Obs. 

Douser; see under Douse z/.i and -. 
Dousing-chock, -rod : sec Dowsing. 
Douspyers, doussepers, var. Douzefeus. 
Doussemer, obs. form of Dulcdiek. 
tDoust. Obs, [perh. a var. of Douse : cf. 
also Di ST.] A firm blow, a punch. 

ai6a3 Fi.hichkr Nice Valour 111. ii, Then there’s your 
souse, your xvherrit, aiul your doivst, Tugsow the hair, your 
bob o’ th' lip.H, a whelp on’t ! Ibid. iv. i, How sweetly does 
this fellow take his dinvst, 2719 D’Ukfky Pills III. 14 Our 
..Knight . . gave the Dragon such a doust. 

Doust(e, obs. form of Du.st. 

Dont (thtnt), V. Now dial. Also 6 dowt, (7 
doubt, 9 dought). [Coalesced form of do out ; 
see Do v. 49.] trans. To put out or extinguish 
fire or light). 

1316 J. Ka.stell Hundred Merry Tales (1866) s Dout the 
candell and dout the fyre. 1574 Hkllowf.s Gneuara's Fam. 
P'P' 357 If in the place of snuffing, we dowt the candcl. 2692 
Alicia D’Anvkks Academiai^ It flies about And doiits one's 
eyet and makes one cough. 2842 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 
II. 141 Grint donghted bU lantern, fin ne.Trly every Duilcct 
GIos:CTry from Vurk-shixe to Isle of Wight.] 

Dout, sb. Now dial. In 6 dowt. [f. prec.] 
A doiitiT or extinguisher. 

1373 in 1 ^* Cnnniiigham Revels Arc. (Shaks. .Soc.) 58 Hod- 
kvn^.-ind ilfiwtes for lighies. .xiii//. 2379 Ibid, ifyo Dowtes 
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for Candclls, vj snuffers vj paire. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Dout, 
an extinguisher. 

Dout, -able, -ance, etc., ol.js. ff. Doubt, etc. 
Doutch, obs. form of Dutch. 

D0U*t6r. Now dial, [f. prcc. vb.] One who or 
that which douts or extinguishes; an extinguisher. 

i6m Naworth llousth. Bks. 2cx> For a lyndcr Ixixcis anti 
4 dooters, xxij’, 2798!'. Jefferson Let. to y. Boucher 
23 Fi:l). iMS.), Dout, do out the candle-- hence a Pair of 
liontcr.s. 18^ Craven Dialect. Douter, extingui.sher. 
Doutor, obs. form of Daughtkh. 
t Doutil Obs, Forms : i dusup, -dS, 

2 3 dujeU, 3 du;e]7(o, duhe1S(e, do5eJ)'^e, 
dowoj), 4 dou]>(e, dup.e, douth. [OE. 

-o}> worth, virtue, excellence, nobility, manhood, 
force, a force, an army, [x:oplc, OFris. dug€d[y\ Du. 
doghety Dll. d€ugd}y OHG. tugiuid, MUG. tngent, 
Ger. tugend virtue, ON. dygd virtue, probity (Sw. 
dygd\ il Com. (iermanic deriv. oidugan to be goo<l 
or worth : see Dow v.^] 

1 . Virtue, excellence, nobility, power, riclies. 

a 1000 Hymns iii. 24 (Gr.) Ealra duxeSa duxuS, drihlen 
hiflvnd ! c \^^A Lamb. Horn. 1.13 Slcwoe. .bit) cure uii^euru 
to cichete dn^coc. aisas Juliana 5 pc modi Maxiinien . . 
lieicnde hcuAciic muumex . . witi hch duhcSc. a xa3o Prw, 
. Kl/red 177 in O. F- iVwc. us Dowethes loucrd. 
b. Good deed, benefit. 

a 1000 ( 'rist 6oi Seexen Dryhtne ]»onc dusiifia xehwylcrc. 
esaos 1-av. 11)438 pa du^tSv pe he u.s dude whilcn. 

2. Manhood. 

// 1000 . Indreas 153 (Gr.) Todmlan du^uSc and jeoXotV;. 
a laso Ou‘l iV Night. 634 l.utlc childre. .iJop al pal in hcore 
Dew^upe pat hi forletcp m hcore du^epe. 

3 . Men collectively ; company ; army, retinue. 

O. E. Chron. an. fiaft Sc ciniiig . . wa;5 . . mid 

eallum his dti^oAc. a 2000 Ccednion's Exod. 91 (Gr.) Duii^op 
Israhela. c 1003 Lay. 28003 Du^eSc con sturieii. 23. . 
F. E. Aim. P. B. 597 pe dome of pe doupe for dedez of 
•^cii.TMic. Ibid, 1367 Vctic diik wyth his diuhe it oper dcrc 
li>rdc.s. c234ooVtu;. <y Gr. Knt. 1815 pe duiithc dressed to 
pe vvod, cr any day sprvngcti, lo ch:ip:. /i 1400 30 
Alexander 3627 Sonc as ser 1 Jarie pe delh of his douth sees. 

4 . Comb., as du^cbc-'wihty ’king^ -mon. Also 
Du^eHlic© adv.y virtuously, worthily. 

e xao3 Lav. 16844 l^at heo ma;)en drihlen du)e 9 lichu hairieii. 

Doutie, obs. form of 1 Iouohty. 

Doutro, doutry : see Dewtkv. 

Dou were, -wir, var. Doweu sb.'^ Obs. 

II Douzaine (d/«e'n). [Fr. =Dozk.v, q. v.j Jn 
the Channel Islands'. A body of twelve men repre- 
senting a parish. Hcncc Donzainler ((l///.eni'»‘j), 
(also 7-9 douzenier , a inemljer of such a boclY. 

i88a Warsuhton Hist,Guemsey{fi>^ 2 \t^ The Douzcni«rs 
. .ofliciers . . chosen out of the. .men . . in the p:irish. 186a 
Ansied Cluxnnel hi, tv. xxiii. (ed. a) 5 L’x Since 1844, the 
doiizaineit have been represented in the states by depulic.H, 
who are delegates rather than representatives. Plnd. 521 
note. In (juernsey, besiilcs the doiizainicrs, two cuiistaViles 
are elected by the rule-payers for each douzainc. 2889 
Clark's Guernsey Nev/s 10 May 4/5 Douzenieis sworn-in. 

Douzo, ob.s. form of Douse v.'-^ 

Douzen, obs. form of Dozen. 
t DouzeperS (d/ 7 ’zape''Jz), .d), pi. Obs. or arch. 
Forms ; 3 dosso pers, dossepcrca, dozze pers, 

3 4 dusze pers, 4 dousse pers, dosze-peres, 
duzze pores, duze pers, dussiperea, 4-5 du.s- 
per(e)s, 5 dosipors, -perus, doseporya, dous- 
(so)pyers, dousepers, dozepers, duseperys, 
ducypers, duasopora, (doppe peres, dugeporea, 
duk-poris, dowohaperys, duohepers, -peiris), 
6 douseperes, dowaopora, -piers, dowaipera, 
dowsy peiris, (dyssypers, 7 Dutohpeeres), 
9 douze peers, douoeperes ; also (without final s) 

3 duzeper, 5 dozepiere, duzepere. Rarely sing. 

4 dop)>eper, 4- 5 doseper, 6 dowsypere, douoe- 
pore, (douch-spere). [a. OF. douze (doce, duze) 
per{St mod.F. dome pairs twelve equals, twelve 
peers. In English at length Irealed us one word, 
with a singular implying one of the class.] 

In the Romances, the twelve peers or paladins of 
Charlemagne, said to be attached to his iJersori, ns 
being the bravest of his knights. In History, 
applied to the twelve great peers, spiritual and 
temporal, of France, supposed to represent those 
attributed by the romances to Charlemagne. 

The historical twelve peers were orig. the Archhp. of 
Rhciins, the Bps. of f.aon, am) Langres franking as dukes^ 
the Bps.of Beauvais, Clialons,and Noyon (ranking as counts), 
the Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Aiiuitaine, the Counts 
of Toulouse, Flanders, Champagne. (Sec Du Cange 8.v. 
Pares Frtutciae.) 

c iao5 Lav. x6aa Twelfe ifnran. )>a Freinsce heo cleO|ieden 
dusxe pers Ic tays dossepercs]. c 2173 Passion our Lord^ 
ill O. E. MUc. 37 Nis nit nouht of karlcineyne ne of pe 
Duzeper. c 2310 Flemish Insurr. in Poi. Sow (Cwnden) 
190 The Kyng of Fraunce . . anon AssemWede ne is dousse 
pers. fi330 R. Bhunne Chron, Waee P® 

twelue dosze-pere.s of pris. 23.. Coerde L. xa Off Rowc- 
lond, and of Olvyer And of every doseper. *378 Barhour 
Bruce iii. 440 The duk-peris (v. r. Dutch pecre.s : IVynt. 
4340 dowchsperys] wer A.ss«gyt In-tjjl egiymur. CX400 
M'elayne 808 Erics, Puke.s, ik the xy duchepers Botlic 
hai'ons and Bachefers. 1:1400 Rtnvland 4* O, 16 His 
diisiieres doghety. e 2430 Lvixi. Min. Poems (Percy .Sue.) 
23 Where been of Fraunce all the dozepiere Y 1494 Fadvan 
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1 . civ. (R.), [Charles Martel] chase xii. nerys, which 
after soine wryters, are callyd doseperys, or Icyngs, of y’ 
which vi. were bisshopys, and vi. teiiiporall lords. 1503 
HawI!:!I Examp^ yirt. vii. xeix. (Arb.) dt Charlemayiic 
kyngc of Fnmnce With his dyssypers Howland and 
Clyiicr. iss» Lr). Hkrnrrs Froits. I. xxi._ (R.), He was 
crowned by tne assent of the twelve dowse*pier.«; of Fraitnce. 
c if6p A. ScofT Poems (S. T. S.) ii. la Wes nochr so duchiy 
dcidis Amati};is the dowsy peiris. i8a8 Scoir P\ M. Perth 
xvi, Oliver, man? nay^ then thou art one of the ])ou/e 
peers already. 1864 Sklat UhlamPs Poems 350 King 
Charles with all his Uuuccpcres Across the oce.ui stdled. 

b. Applied to other illustrious nobles, knights, 
or f'rnnaces. Also with 

?/ix4oo Morte Arih. 66 At Carlelele a Crisrynmese he 
lialdcs . Wyth Hukcz and iluspcrcs of dyvci-s rewincs. 
ft 1400 iitoss, in Kei. Ant, I. 8 diissiperes. n 1400 

(kioiti'iut 549 Fcrsl they sent out a Uoseper. <1440 \ ‘t»h 
Atyst, XXVI. 8 Nowdir with duke nor ilugepcres. 1550 
IIalk ,Sci. H’hs. (Parker Soc.) 317 I’relates, priests, monks, 
doctors, and other spiritual duwsipcrs. >590 .Si'KNSER F. 

111. X. 31 nii> looking like a doughty Doucepere. 

Dove s/>. Forms : 3-4 duve, 4 3 dofe, 
douf(,e, doulf(e, dowfe, douvo, dowve, doo, 
doyf, 6 doffe^ 4^ dove, (.SV*. 5- dow, doo, 6 dou). 
[OE. not found (unless as first element 

in dufe>doppa\ sec Divkdop) ; OS. dt)hi^ 
OFris. di\ve i^MDu. dtive^ Du. duif^^ (.)H( 1 . tilba^ 
id pa idbe, Ger. iiiuhti)^ ON", ddfa (Sw. 

diifva^l'iti, duc\ Goth. fZ/Mt?:— OTcut. *i///Aj;7,wcak 
fcm. J*erhaps a deriv. of dub- to dive, dip fsee 
Dive) : of. the analogous connexion of L. columha 
with (ir. KoKvfifios diver, xo\w/i/ 3 /v diver (bird). 

In OK. the name w.ts displaced by culufre', see C*t i.vi:K.] 

1, A bird of the Columhidtp^ or pigeon family. 

Formerly, .ami still in dialects (/Aw, /Aw', /Av>) .'ipniicd to 

:dl the species of piiijeon n.ativc to nr known in ihitain, 
inchuling the V\\>od>pigeon, King'dovc, or Cushat-dove, the 
Kock-duve or Rock pigeon, the Stock-dove, .nnd iheTurlle- 
dovc ; but now often restricted to the last, and its congeners. 
Most of the exotic specie’s are called pigeons, e.g. the 
Pn&sen^er-pificoii of America, #Arrr licing restricted to those 
which in appearance or habits resemble the turtle-doves. 
'I'lic dove has been, from the institution of Chrislianily, the 
type of gentleness ancl_ harmlcssncss, and occupies an 
important place in Cliri.stian symbolism : cf. sense 2. 

riRoo Trin. Coil. Horn. 49 lUr<^.admodc.alscduuc. .Turtleii 
and dunes*. /ri3oo Cnrsor M. 1901 (Coft.) [Nm?] sent he 
dtrfc cft.sith. I/mi, 10775 (Cutt.) A dun (y. rr. clowe, doufc, 
ilovfj bat \v;is fra heuen semi, t 1380 SVvcui* ,Serm, Scl. 
Wks. 1 . yS 'J'he Spirit cam donn..and ]>i> Siiirit was his 
dowfe. 1388 — Prm>, vi. 5 JJe thou rauyschio as a doo fro 
the bond. rx4So Moi.i..\nu //wAr/ ajji ‘I’he Dow, Noyis 
mossinger. 1481 Caxton Cod/rey c.sivi. aiy I’liey . . lamdc 
ihoo leilres to the taylcs »)f the rlouncs, and lete them llo«, 
I* 1530 CuKKP. Matt, tti. 16 He saw y® sprite of god coming 
clown like dow and lighting apoii him., .’59^ .Shaks. 
/ 1 //Vf.v. .V. I. i. 171, I swean* . . Ity the simpHciiUi of Venus 
Doiils. 1678 Rav IPillu^/ibys Ornitk, 180 'I'he common 
wild Dove or Pigeon. X7ia I’orK Mrss/ak 12 And on it.s 
top descends the mystic Dove. x84a 'J'knnvson Gardeners 
Dan. 88 Voices of the well-contented doves. 

b. prefixed word defining the species, as 
rht^cd-y spring-dtn^e. Blue dove {YorkshX the 
Kock dove. Bush dove, the Stock tlove, Wre- 
kin dove {Salop), the Turtle dove. Also Cuhiiat-, 
Guoi.'XD', Ring-, Kock-, Stock-, 'Fcrtle-, Wood- 
liovjc, etc., q.v. in their alphabetical places. 

0386 CiiAt.'fricR Sir Thopas 59 The thrustelcock. .’Hie 
wodedowue. (^Z53a Dkwks Introd. Fr. in J'aUj^r.^w 'Phe 
rynged duve. A' ramie r\ the stor.ke dove,^ le neitsei, iB. . 
WiiirriKR Hymns fr. Lamartine 1. vi, Thought aftvr 
thoiighr, yc thruiiginj^ ri.se Like spring-doves from the 
slartU-.«l w’thnl. xBSx J 5 wainson /'#w. Shames Birds 167 
Stock Dove {Colnmoa tenai). Hush dove. Hid, 168 Rock 
Dove \Colnmha iivia), also called .. Hlue dove (North 
Riding), ibid. 169 'rurrledove_ KTurtnr eommnnis), it is 
also called in Rhn>])shire, Wrekin dove. 

C. Green laud-dove i sea- {iurilc-) dove ^ DuvEKIE. 
Sca-dove, a kind of fish (see oiiot. i753\ 

1678 Rav Wiliny^id^y's ( hniih. 336 'Phe (.Irccnhirid-Duve or 
Sea-'l’iirtlc, 1753 Chambkk.s Cyd. Snpp., Columha Green- 
landiea . . called in English, the sea turtle dove. /AAA, 
Columha marina, the sea dove ,, the ii.-imc of an East Indian 
fish, and appearing to be a species of the orhis,or nuion-flsii. 
1885 Swainson PrtnK Names Birds 3i8 lllack (jiiilleiiiot 
{Uria Giylli\ from the great attachment shown to each 
other by the male nnd female, .this bird h.i.s received the 
names : Greenland dove ^Orkney Isle.s\ Rock dove (Ireland). 

2. Jig, and transf, a. Applied to the Holy Spirit. 
[In reference to I.uke iii. 22, nnd parallel iilaccs.] 

[i^, .Coer de L. 5671 On hys crest a douve whyte, Sygny- 
tycaeioun off the Holy .Spryle.] 1707 Watts Hymn, Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, With nil thy ipiickening powers. 
* 7*3 W^ARnKR True Amazons (ed. 2) 168 I 3 y thy sweet Dove 
now (from above) And always taught to pray. 1779 Cow- 
FKR Hymn, Return, Oholy Dove, return, 

xfay KK-ntH iihr. K, Whitsunday iii, Softer than gale at 
morning prime. Hovered his holy Dove. 

b. A messenger of peace and deliverance from 
anxiety, as was the dove to Noah {Cm. viii. 8-12). 

1693 The E.s.sex Dove prc.scnting the World with a 
few of her Olive-branches ; or, a Taste of the Works of the 
Rev. John Smith. 1849 Lytton Caxlons i. ii. He will lie 
a dove of pe.'ice to yonr ark. 

c. A gentle, innocent, or loving woman or child ; 
also t an innocent or simpleton. 

K96 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 159 Tut, she’s n I.ambe, 
n iJoiic, a foole to him. xyYX Footk AJaidtfB. Prol. Wks. 
1790 n. 300 The gaming fool.s are dovc.t, the knaves are 
rooks. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. vi, <.) .somewhere, meek 
unconscious dove. Poor child, that waitest for thy love ! 
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d. An appellation of tender nfToctiim, 
e \fi/h Chaucer Merck. T. 897 Ry.s vp my w>»f, my loue, 
my lady free . . my dowiie .sweetc. c x^ H f.nky.son Ator, 
half, 73 'Phe caller cryed : Hald draught, my dowes. 
*S 35 CovEkDALE Softg^ Sol. v. a O my .sister, my louc, niy 
duue, inyderlinge. x6oa Suaks. Ham. tv. v. 167 Fare you 
well my Duue. 1764 Foo'ty. Mayor if (r. i. Wk.s. J799 I. 17X 
Shall 1 wail upon you, dove? x8xd Scott Oid A/ort. vi, 
Is not that w'orth waiting for, my dow? 1855 Tknnyson 
A/audi. .\xii. 6 t She is coming, my dove, my dear, 

3. An image of a dove as a symbol of innocence, 
etc. ; also, the vessel enclosing the pyx formerly 
used in the East and in France. 

15*3 Mork ill Gr.aftoii Citron, (1568) II. &-'i 'I’he I.orde 
Lisle Vicuuat bare the rod with the ituHe, which significtli 
innoccDcic. x688 Lond. Ga^. No. a.v»q, 3 Count Druscoiiil/ 
hearing the Truncheon , .Count Erdeodi the I love. 1849 S3 
Rock Ch. 0/ Faihers III. ii. 203 (Cent.) 'J'hcre generally 
were two vessels; ilie smaller one, or the pix.. the larger cup, 
or dove, within which the other was shut uu. 1896 Daily 
Citron, ly M;iy 3/5 The Archbishop delivered tlic Sceptre to 
her [the t^ueen's] right hand, a nnl, with a dove on tlic top, 
being placed by him in her left, the *rod of equity and 
mercy . 

4. Astron. Dcfvc of Noah. (Sec quot.) 

*®37 Penny Cyd. VII. 363/1 Columha Noadii (coii- 
stelhtiioti), the Jove of Noah, a constellation formed by 
ii alley, close to the binder feet of Canis M.njor. 

6. Coluliiimtions. 

a. attril)., as dove- hut ^ -messenger, -monger, 
•pinion, -taker, etc.; iustruiucntnl, .as dovc-dnnvn, 
adj. ; similativc aii<i parasynthetic, as dovefotm, 
-green, -grey ; dove-feathered, -footed, -robed, adjs. 

i6to Sh nks. Temp. iv. i. <>.<, I met her deity IV’ciius). .and 
lu r Son * I lotie drawn with her. 1878 1*. Kohinsdn My ind. 
Garden vH\r, The dove dr.awn goddes-;. 159a SiiAKs. Font. .V 
9 ^///. lit. ii. 76 Raueitous *Duue-ri‘utlicr'd Kaiien. x8ao KE.\T.-i 
Lamia i. 42 The Gotl, ’"dove-footed, glided silently Round 
bush .and lice. xBqx Mis.s Dowie Gtrl in Karp. 287 y\ 
huge bank of . ./'dove grey cloud. x6so Fci.r.iot I'isgah 
III. ix. 42f) Purging of the teiiqile from ‘dove-moiigcrs, 
155a Hcujkt, "Douc taker, ivinmharius. 

b. Special comb. : f dovo-bird, the young of 
a dove, a young pigeon {ob.^.) ; dovo-coloiir, a 
warm grey with a lone of pink or purple ; so 
do^iC' coloured \ dove-dock, the coltsfoot; dove- 
flower - dove-plant ( Treas. Hot.) \ dove's-foot, 
tile plant Geranium molle, and some oilier small 
species of crancsbill ; dovo-huwk, tlie dovc- 
colonred falcon or hcndiariicr \Circtts cyaneus)', 
dove-plant, an orchid of Central America, Veri- 
stcria data\ dove-tick, a blind mite p.'trasitic 
on pigeons; dove- wood, the wood of Alchornea 
lattfolia, a euphorbiaccous tree of the W est Indies. 

e xsoo Trin, Coll. Horn, tn Two turtle briddes . gif liie 
was pourc, two ’"duuc briddes. 1x440 York Atyst. \\i. 25>> 
We hauc doyf-byrtles two. ^*1475 Piet. / 'Ac. in^ Wi.- 
Wiileker 760/43 iJic pipio, dovvbj'rd. 1598 Fi.«i«ii*, Cdom- 
bine, "douc colour. X7»7-5X Ciia,miieks (^’CA, < W«////'A«', 
a kind of violet-colour, c.nned also dove-colour. 18x5 J. 
Nkm. pro. Jonathan II. 164 A *dovc-colourcd silk mitten. 
x8xa J. lliiNuiiRSON .A^rk. Surtf, Caithn, 84 (Jam.) 'I'he 
.'U'.ilile hand w'as much infested with, .the *dove-doi:k. 1548 
T’i knkr Names 0/ Herlfes 100 * Donefote, Gcrnntniu moltv. 
1578 I..YT1; thnioeus i. xxxii. 47 Douc fooic. 1756 Wa i son 
ill Phil. Trans. XI.IX. 841 Doves-foot, or DovesToot 
Craiies-bill. x88s Garden 10 June 4'>i/3 'i'he I'lovc pl.nnt 
. . tlic beautiful lloly Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 
Doire, V. nonce-7nd. [f, prec. sb.J tratfs. To 
treat as a dove ; to call ‘dove*. 

1864 lluowMNu Too Late viii. Loved you ami doved you. 
Dove (dA“v), occasional pa. t. of Dive v. 
Dovecot, -cote ,,ilp*vkgl). Also 6 dowcatte, 
.SV. doocot, dookot. [f. i)ovE sb. + Cot, Cote.] 
A house for doves or pigeons ; usually jilacetl at :i 
height above the ground, with openiiigi for the 
doves to enter by, and iiitcinnl provision for roosting 
and breeding, 

cx4a$ i'oi. ill Wr.-W'iilcker 670 Hik cotu/nhare,f\ow1:viA*^. 
a ijcio ill burton & Riiiiie ///'W/V/Aw/c^ 390 A parccll of her 
plase to set a d«iifect»i 011. 1503 .Vi . . tits fas. 

S 74 I'mkcs w'ith Dc:irc, sI.tiikcs, runningares, dowculies. 
x6^ Smaks. Cor. v. vi. 115 l.ikc .m Eagle in .a Doue-cnai. 
X703 MAi;Ni)Kb:i.i. fourn. Jerns. (17 {2) 3 You fiiul here iiioic 
r>ovc-Cols than other Honstr*;. x8x5 .St;oi r i!ny M. xxii, 
For the moor-fowl, .they He as thick as duos in a dooki’i. 

Jig- 1893 C'A. Times 6 Oct. 995/3 'J'he flutter that has 
excited the jouri}aH.stic dovereg. 
t 2. transf. A set or Idoek of pIgeon-hoK s. Obs. 
x65a Hr. Ham, Invhihl: ICortd 1, vi, If .i man distri:s.sed 
with caie for the missing of an imporlant evidence, .shall Im; 
informed .. in what hole of hi.s dovecote he shall fn-d it hid. 
B. Comb., as dovecot-breaker, -door, -pigeon, 

1847 'I'k.\.vv.son Pritte. iv. 151 When some one batters 
at llie dovecotc-tl<x»rs. x86x W. 11 ki.i. Diet. Law Scot. s.\.. 
Dovecot breakers, and .stealers of pigeon.s. iSvx D.mtwim 
Dese. Alan 11. xiv. II. 118 L>ove-ix>t-pigcons dislike all the 
highly improved hrecd-s. 

Do*Ve-ey:6d, a. Having eyes like a dove ; 
meek, gentle or soft-eyed. 

X717 E. Fenton Poems 38 (J<xl.) Peace, Dove-eyed, and 
rolled in white. 18x6 1 >israem Ytv. Grey 111. vi, Dove-eyed 
Hope. 1895 A. Dobson Sundial^ vii, A second lady. . 
Dove-eyed, dove-robed, and .something wan anil pale. 

DeveheUBe. Also 5 duffehouB, dufTouB, 
etc. A house for doves ; a dovecot. 

14. . Nom, in Wr. -Wiileker 730 Hoc coltwtbare, do wf hows. 
1461 Bury Wills (Camden) 24 The giirdyne.s, liernc, and 
duffous. 1530 Pat„sgm. 215 Dove hou.se . . l>uf house, eolnm- 
bier. 16x5 G. Sandys Trao, 175 The sides cut full of holes 
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} (in manner of a done-house). 1887 C. W. Roase Oxford 22 
• 'I'liFre had been elm w.Tlks. .with dovc^hotiscs.^^ 

' attrih. 159a Siiak.s. Rom. 4- ful. I. iii. 28 Sitting in the 
Siinne vndo.r ihe Douehouse wall. 1807 Vancouver Agrie. 
; Devon (1813) 357 Overstocked with dove-house pigeons. 

; b. fig. A small petty hou.se or place. 

I 1513 Li». Hminems Froiss. 1 . cccl.vi. 587 Howe i* it that 
; thi.s peuy.>;.she doue-hou.se Imldcth agayii.st vs so longc? 

Dovekie ,dr> vki). Also dovoca, -key, -ky. 
[Sc. dim. t)f dovc\ cf. lassikie, tvifikte, or -ockie 
vwhich are of 3 syllables), and see Dove i c, Dovik 
b.] An arctic bird, the Black Guillemot {Uria 
I Giylle), 

i8«x \. Kismi-r frnl. i-j .Vnollior species ofdiverw.a.'i seen 
i tfMl.iy . it is called by the sramcii, 1 lovekcy. 1893 .SeowK,sUY 
*)rn!. Whale. I'ishery .y/i Colynibus Grylle-''rysie or 
Dovcca. iBJjS Sir f. Ross .Vtir;*. -ind Yoy. liv. 693 The 
second dovt-.kiu of tlie seiisou vvas seen. 1859 •'^t 'ClrlNlX«.'K 
/ '<»!'. Pot y5 .Se.Tl.s mid dovekies are now coiniiioii. 

Dovelet (dw'vlvt). A little or young dove. 

1825 Sol' ITIEY I'atagnay 1. 43'rins dovelet nestled in t)icir 
■ leafy bower. 1850 Hi.aceik fhSschylus 11 . 174 As the dove 
; 1 her dovelcts nursing. 

Dovelike (d^^'vloik), a. and adv. Like a dove ; 
aiier the manner of a dove. 

‘ *577 fr. linlliuger's Deeades (1502) 726 Diiue-like siin- 

; nlicitic. X667 Milton P, L. i. 21 ’I’liou lO .SniiiiJ . . Duve- 
. like salsl liri.HMling on the vast Abyss. 17x0 I’oi'E H 'indsor 
' /'(’*•. 430 Where Pc.ace... scat tens blessings fruni hcrduvelikc 
wing, x8xo CoiimiTT ///.< A Reform, xili. § 381 They have 
not always been in the same dove-like nuxxl. 
Do'velinilfi [^liiNG.] A young dove ; also, a 
: term of aiTection for a lillle child. 

rxx6x8 SviA'KsiEK Mem. Morialitie 11. xlix, An old Sir 
'I'amrass .. to dual On Veiiu.s Dovelings. xW Harper's 
: JAi.c- .Apr. 7.18, I will be thy little mother, my dovcUng. 
tDO'Telyr tf- Obs. [-LY I.] Dove-like ; gentle. 
14.. Prose Lejiends \r\ Anglia VIII. 183 Wi)» nn nungds 
cuntenans and douvciy symjiilmsse. a 1603 'I'. Car ivvkic.ht 
, Conful. Rhem. A’. '/'. (1618) 300 'J’he Douely' .spirit of (hid. 

Dover (dt>'**vnj), v, .\e. and norl/i. aial. [npp. 

' a frequenlrgive of dial, derve in same scn.se ; cf. DE. 

dofung dotage, also ON. dofna, Goth, daitbnan, 

: to become heavy, fl.-it, or dead.] 

1. tram. To send off into a light slmiiber ; to 
' stun, stupefy, rare. 

(Hut ill fiiM iiuot. it may be pa. ifple. of the inlr. sense.) 
15x3 Dot-ui.As Aineis vi. vi. 12 J’liis is the hald rycht 
‘ Of tTaisiis, Schaddois, Skip, and doimrii Nycht. 18^ 
I P'rasePs Mag. XLVllI. 695 The powder that duvera the 
unhappy olT to sleep. 

2. inlr. * 'I'o slumber, to be in a slate betwixt 
' slec|)ing and waking ’ (Jam.); to dnze. 

1806 A. Dot ('.i.As I'oems 139 (Jam.) She was begun to 
J clover. x8t6 .Store ^rnl. 10 Dci:., With great intervals 
' of drowsinos and fatigue which made me, an we .Scots say, 

1 doviT away in my arm-chair. X89X in Norihnmhld, Gloss. 

Do ‘ver, sb. .S'f*. and north, dial. [f. vl).] 

' 'A slumber, a slight uiisellled sleep * (Jam.) 

I iBso Plaekto. Afag. Nov. 203 (Jain.) ^^y mother had laid 
: down ' th' .Afllicled Man’s Companion with which she had 
read the guidin.in into u sort o^ clover. x88o J. F. S. Gor- 
^ i»o.S’ Hk. Citron. Keith 3a Get a dover in the day lime. 
Dove-ship, nonce-rod. : see Dove and -huip. 
a 1656 Jfr. Hai.i. ,Senn. Beauty, .^-c. Church ('I'.), Let our 
dove-ship ayipiovc itselfe in met Kntsse of hufleriiig. 

t Do vess, doveso, Obs. [f. Dove sb. i Kh.s.] 
A female dove. 

>4.3* 50 fr- Higdeu (Rolls) V. 71 A dovesc conic and .sale: 

' on his hedde. 

Dovetail (d^’vUM), sb. 

I 1. Somelliing in the sliapc of a dove’s tail. 

' [x6i6 Si Ki I.. ft Maickw. Country P'arme 436 Hang in 

: some high plate vvii li a v\ ii c, or dnuos-iayh- of yion, a I'h.vsc 
' vcrssell.j X703 iMoxon .Mi'ch. F.xen. yjt A Duffiail, is a 
j Figure in.'ulc 111 the form of a I loves-iail. 
j b. spec. A tenon cut in the sh.ipe of a dove’s 
j tail spread, or of n reversed weilge, to fit into an 
! indenture or mortise ol corresponding shape; also, 

! a mortise shaia-d to receive such n leiioii. 

I 1674 -9X Ray A'. (/. Words 2.’ A Dm ale; a Notch.. Doo 
I lail, I. e. i.iovciail, because like a Pigeon’s tail extended. 

[ X793 Smeaion Rdystoue A. # Ba 'J'lie blocks tlieniselve.s 
j wi:ic. .formed inio large ilovetails. .so as imilually to lorl; 

I one another logelher. x88o Miss P»iki> fapan 1 . 64 Very 
I bi'aiiiifiiily joined by nioi tici .s and dovetails. 

I 2. DcnH'tail joint \ A lasiening or joint composed 
j of tenons cut in the sha|)C of an expanded dove’s 
j tail, lilting into mortises of corresponding slmpc. 

I *5®S 73 Cooer.K Thesaurus, Seeurida. .A swallowe luyle 
j or df«oue tayle in 1 ariiciiters w<>rkc.s, whicli is a fastiiitig of 
j two peece.s of limber or bourdes togillier that they can not 
away. 1594 Flat yrrur/Z-An, 11 1. 26 Make a foure .sqnarc 
j box . . clo.se the sides well with dove tailes nr cenienl. 

; 1731-7 Mii.i.rw Card. Did. r. v. Wine /V«;w', T ht.se cross 
: Pieces are placed upon the Posts which are joined into the 
(iround-platc by a l)ovc-t.Til. 1876 Gwn/r A rehit. (Jloss., 
Dove-tail, a joint . . is the strongest method of joining 
nnasses, becau.se the tenon or piece of wood widens as 11 
extetid.s, .so that it can..ot be drawn out. 

b. Jfer. (See quot. 1 766.) 

1888 R. Hoi.mk Armoury 1. 19 IThi.s form of line] i.s 
tenned patee or Dovetail, from a term of art used by the 
joiners. 1766 PoRNY Pllem. Her. Gloss,, Dtnte-tail, term 
. . to diMiotu a kind of Partition, wherein the two dinV-rctU 
'rinditres nie set within one another, in .such a maimer, 
as ro represent the form of the tails of Dovc.s or Wedges 
! 10 versed. 

j 3. attrib. and Comb., as dovetail fashion, dovciail- 
I wise adv. ; of the shape of a dovetail, ns dove-tail 
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DOVETAIL. 


><roo7}i', ^ry, mortise, rail, soiket, tenon, wedge \ 
employed in making' dovetails, as dovetail-cutter, 
marker, -plane, -saw ; dovetail-flle, a tliin lile 
with a tin or brass back, like that of a dovetail saw ; 
dovetail-hinge, a hinge having the outer edges 
of the leaves wider than the hinging edges; 
dovetail-joint, (a) Joinery : a tcnon and-niortise 
joint, in which tlic tenons are shaped like a dove’s 
tail ; (/') Anat . : a serrated articulation or suture, 
as in the bones of the skull ; hence dovetail-jointed 
adj. ; dovetail-moulding, Arek,, an oinamcnt 
consisting of a moulding arranged in the form of 
a scries of figures like dove tails; the triangular 
frcl moulding; dovotail-plato (sec qiiot.) ; dove- 
tail- wire, a wire wedgc-shajicd in cross- section. 

1885 /•1W/.7. in a 6 Skctchil ami 1 dispusc of 

<iur I«jgN ill duveluit fiiNluun. 1776 (k t'AMi uia I. Philos. 

II. .h-.m R ) After the invention of Move-iail joints, j 
1848 C. Ci.M i OKU Aristoplu 30 Well put tojsrcther, 1 

'flovcUiil jointed- 1853 Sir H. I.)oi;gli\s Milit. Hruigi's ; 
(<;d. i) v-'.t I’ic'-cs of timljer..fa.slcncd together by - dovetail ! 
Ivf.ys rnul wedges. 18^ l*ARKt;K bViWV. Anh, (1875) 158 ' 
Motildings . . the Double Cone, the ^ Dovet.'til, the Km- : 
baliled, [etc.j. r 1830 Rittfim. (We.-ilc^ 115 * Dove- ; 

(ail plate.H. Metal platc.s funned like dovetails, and used . 
to confine the heel of the >terii-post and keel tiigethor. 
l8l»-i6 .Smiih Panorama iV Art i. ifi; 'I’he. (l..ve. 
tail-sHW is used hy joiners and c:ibinet-m:ikers in dove- 
tailing drawers [etc.]. 1876 Rourtirix:!*. PisuK'. 34 A 

hammer face i.s attached to the hot tom of the cylinder ]jy 
a kind of ‘dovetail socket. 1679 Kxki.vs Diary v;* July. 
Some of the rooms I were] flofu ed ‘tluve-iail-wise without 
a nail. 1793 Smkaton Edystone A. fi 83 Cut dovi.t.ail.wise. 

Do’vetail, 7*. [f- p>cc. sb.] 

1 . trans. To fit logcllier or join by inc.'ins of dove- | 
tails, or by a simihar method, (/onsi. in, into, to. 

1657 R. l.iCON Batbadocs (16731 103 'I’hal the ciiders lie ■ 
■strong, and very well Dovc-tayld, one into niiother. i^< 
l.uiiLAM in Phil. Ivans, I.V. 207 Into ibis is dove l.^da • 
the upright li,ick KK. 184**76 (Kv 11.1 .-/rt/^/V. § 2/850, ' 
Steps and risers mitred to cut string, ami dovetailed to j 
baltisU-rs. « 8 s 5 Ka.m.sboi loM Ohii'tr. Mtd. 17 I'lie bones ; 
are not dove-tailed itilu each other as in the adult. 

To unite compactly as if by dovetails ; to ; 
adjust e.vacily. so as to form a continuous whole. 

181s XbVI. 71 'I'he difficulty of dove- | 

tailing the coiiipomMit jiarts of the farce into c.'ich other, i 
i8*6 I’-i. lioiNO tlahylon 1 . iii. 213 We hav«..a.s it were, , 
clove-tailed it |liook of Revelation) with the Prophecy of , 
niinicl. »86i (.Ji:iKiK F. Forbvs x. wjj 'I'liO rc.ndiness with i 
whi'-li Forbes bad begun to dovetail zoology and geology. 

3 . intr. To lU into each other, so as to form a ! 
compact and harmonious whole or company. i 

1817 Kkais Wk.s. 1S89 in. y.) Several tilings dove- • 
tailed in my' mind, and at once it struck me what <|u.a1ity ; 
w«-nf to form a m.an of .aohicvcnicnt, 1833 'F. Hook ! 
P,trsi?HS Dan. iir. ix. 431 'I’hc guasts did not .seem to me to ; 
dovetail. 1886 Sn iiivs Lvef. Mod. .v Mod. Itist. ii. 31 ! 
The jnofessori.al and tutorial s).stem.s have not yet dove- 
tailed into one .mother. 1 

Hc'iice Do*vetalled ppl. a., filled together or com- ; 
pactod hy dovetailing; Do'vetailedneM, dove- | 

tailed condition ; Do' vetailing' vbl, sb. and ppl. a . ; : 
also Do vetailer. | 

1656 |li.ovN’T 67 ojr.w<j^'r.,/k»vr/rtiV</, is a term among Joyner.s. « 
1^03 T. N. City C. Puvikascr 33 Fasten the .. pieces of i 
'J imbei well together, .with. . Dove-lailing. 1775 Romans ; 
Hist. Florida 2fxt A t'oiiifortablc house of .square cypress , 
timber, dove-tailed. i 8 zx 'F. D. Foshkoki-. Herkelcy M.SS. 

224 A very dove tailing anaUigy. x8at Sew Monthly ^lag. ; 
VII. 2 Manufacturers of tragedy and dovet.'tilers of inelo- * 
dram. 28*5 J. Xichoi.son Opvrat. Mvehauti; 588 'Fhere I 
arc three sorts of dovetailing ; vi/. common, hqi, aiirl ! 
mitre. 1833 6 Toi.'u Cyil. .Inal. I. 7.16/1 [I’he cr.-inial i 
Imiik-.s] arc united .. by the dove-tailing of their ed.gcs. | 
1838 Di«:kkss A'ic/i. Xirk. xxiv, A kind of a univvi sal dove- • 
lanedness with rcg.'ird to place and time. 1864 .Vat. Fer. 

31 Dec. 789 A 'dovetailed ami tesselated ' Cabinet. 

Do*vetailed. «- [f. iiovktau. -h-Ko -.] 

1. Having a tail like a dove ; shaped like a dove’s 
tail ; having a dovetail. 

17*1 PtRRy Dae^'nh. Hreack 53 There Is no other way. . 
to .secure the Sitid b:ui Ground but by driving DuvetaiFd ' 
Piles. 17*6 LitoNi sHherfi's Archit. I. 50/2 Cramps.. of 
Wo<jd .arc . . secured by their shape, which i.s . . .such .. that 
fi.-r ic.senibl.mcc, they are cnIFd Swallow, or Dove-tail'd. 
1838 j AS. < Iran I .Vk. l.ond. 163 .Some coal-heaver rejoicing j 
in .A dove-tailed hat, which overspreads his neck and shotdders. 

2. Her. Rroken into dovetails, as a dividing 
litic ; cf. Doveiail sh. 2 b. 

x868 8* Cl •SSANS tfor. ii. 

Doviei dovey [Dim. or pel-form of 

Hovk; see -ik, -y.] A term of afifcctioii : Little ! 
f>r dear dove. b. A local name of the Dovkkik. 

1769 Public .Advertiser 18 May 4/j The dome.slii; l.ovies | 
and l>t.»vies. 1819 Metropolis III. 252 My' dearest love - ■ j 
dovt?y ! 1885 Swainson Pro7\ Shames Birds aiB j 
lllai k Ouilirmot . . Sea dovie 1 Forfar). 

tDo'Visll, a. Obs. [f. DovE-f-JSH.] Of or ' 
Itcrlaining to the dove ; dovelike. ( 

*537 I-atimkh Setm, bcf. Convoc, 8 It is like the rsdicic of | 
the serpent, and i.s joyiied wjtli doviish sinij.ilicitii!, 1546 i 
l oufttt, S. fi iv h (T )* Contempic of thys woi^, 1 

uoveyshf; simphcitie, serjiciitlike wysdomc. 

Do’W diiu'!, V. 1 Now .SV*. and north. dial. Forms ; j 
*• d6ali [ « Goth, i 
(Mull, 01 IG. tone, OS. t/d;'] ; 1-3 deji;, 2 droh, 3 i 
doh, degh, 3-4 deih, 4-7 dowe, 5- dow (7 dou) ; i 


in 3rd sing. 4 dowes, 8-9 dows ; plural 1 duson I 
[ » OS. dttgun, OHG. tugun] ; a-3 du^eo, 4 dou- j 
we n, 4-7 dowe, 5- dow. Pa. t. i dohto ! 
[ - Goth, ^dauhta, OUG. tohtct \ ; 3 douhto, 4 ' 
dought(e, doht, doght, du|t, dught, 4- dought, , 
dowed, Sc, 5- docht, douoht, dowobt, 6 duoht. ; 

[One of the original Teutonic preterite-present ^ 
verbs (see Can, Dabk, May) : OE. dugan to avail, : 
be strf)iig, good, worthy, of use, - OS. dus^an, i 
OKris. duga (MDu. ddghen, Du. deugeti), OHG. ; 
titgan, tupen, Gcr. taHgen\ Goth, dugan, 

ON. dttga ; S\v. auga. Da. t/w);— OTeut. dngan. • 
'riie original inflexion ihlag (:--0‘l eut. dang) of 
the singular present was in 14th c. supplanted by 
doTO from the plural, the 3rd sing, being sometimes ; 
made dows. For the original pa. t. dohte (;— OTeut. ; 
dnhta) retained in Sc. a.s docht, dought, a levelled : 
fonii dorwed is occasional from 14th c. Roth forms ' 
are used by Scott in sense 5.] i 

tl. intr. To be good, strong, valiant, vigorous, i 
manly, vittuoiLS. Only OTi. ! 

Beowulf (Til.) 1037 Dealt du hcaSo r;cbii ^chwtur ilohle. 
a 1000 Father's Imtr, 4 (in E.reter Bk.) Do A )>a.‘lte du;|;e. 
xooo .Satan 283 (Gr) JSe fle liis hcortc ilcah. 

i 2. 'I’o be v.alid, or of value ; to be worth or ' 
good for anything. Obs. 

c 1200 Okmin' 4872 Icc nmm ]>att [ung nohht ne (imb. 
aitjs Prt> 7 '. eKl/rcd 506 in O. E. Misc. i:rj (.>n him jm 
m.'ii.st be tresteii, yif (hjis troyhe tlegh. /hid. 546. 133 ! 
Hwilc bine d.-i^es dii^en. 1*1300 Haxndok A! he solde, 
bat outh doutlie [~>ouht doubtcl. v lyto Sir Tristr. 1126 
Neiier no dou3t him day For ^orwe he n.'tddc oni3t. r xjm 
R. IhioNNi: Chrou. (i8if») 133 Theliald notiht nc dem. ; 
xjoS Di'.nhau 'I'ua Mariit iPeuten 370 Kftir dede of that ; 
drupe, th.vt dixrtil nought in cluiliiiir. 15x0 T.YNnKSAV Test, 
J'apynyo 69 It dowe no thyng hot for to ue deiectil. 1788 i 
W, Marshall )'orksh, Glo.s.s., Daw, to. .Im useful ; as * lie | 
dows for nought *, he is good for nothing. ^ ! 

1 3 . To be of use or profit to any one ; to avail. ; 

Chiefly impersonal. Obs. ; 

^950 Li nth/, (rosp. M.'itt. xvi. -26 Humt foiSon dcginenn? 
a xxoo O. E. Chron. an. i(xj6 Det him nador nc dohie nc 
innherc ne nthcre. <1x300 Cursor M. 10771 (Cott.) Qtien i 
luseph sagh 11 a hide 11c dught [rime hroght). 13. . Ji. E. l 
A lilt. P. It. 374 Noyl dowt d bot be deth in b^ depe .stremez. 
Ibid. C. 5o^Vbat dovves me b® deduyn, obvr di.snit make? ; 
e 1400 Destr. 'Troy 5001 Iff yow do bus in dede, hit doghis 
the iK-ttur. x<x3 Doi'oi.as eEfttdsytn. Prol. 1 Of dretling 
and drcinis quhat duw it to enclyl ? 1590 K. Bruck Serm. 

OH Sacr. G vij. (Jam.) So this argument dow not. 

1 4 . To be good, fitting, or proper for any one ; 

to become, Ijcfit, behove. Usually inipers. ' 

<218*5 l-csi- h’ath. 2228, hihuriede hire as bit deh 
inarlir. /xi*a5 yulinna .sr Mildc and mcoke..as meiden ' 
deh to beonne. a 1**5 Ancr. R. 420 $w'uch bmg be) on im 
ileih forio habhen. 14.. Tundate's I'is. 907 A.s wvineit ‘ 
doght. c 1450 Merlin 47 DIa.se axed what he dough L to do. ! 
6. To have the strength or ability, to be able (lo j 
do something). 1 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23771 (Cott.) Fight be aglit ai quils he i 
dught, and tie quen he langer ne moehl. rt X4Q0--50 Ale.x- ' 
ander 4058 Vndvldlly'nes lo dele I dowe ne na ways. 
xSoo-ao Dlsuar Poems xviii. 14 'J'hocht he dow not to Icid ; 
a tyk. 1573 Salir. Poems Reform, x.vxtx. jB Scho .. ! 
dang the frunchiueii, quliilk we docht not do. 1637 ; 
Ri niKUi-oKO Lett. (1862) 1 . '^03 Ye may not. yc cannot, yc , 
dow’ not W'.ant Christ. 1645 Munim. Burgh Irvine (1891) ' 
H. 58 Oiir inhabitants who diicht not win away by sey. 
17*4 Ramsav Tea-t. Misc, (1733) I. 2 She doiightna let her 
juver mourn. 1786 I>i;i<N.s Earnest Cry iV Pfayer Postscr. ; 
iii. Tiny downa hide the slink o' jiowther. x8x6 Scoi r 
Auti>/. xxiii, I never dowed to bide a hard turn o' w'iirk in ! 
my life. x8i8 Hrt. Midi, xxiii, As W’cll as a woman in I 
her condition dought. I 

6. To do well, thrive, ])io8pcr. 

1674 Ray A'. C. Herds 13 To J.)aw or Dou ; to thrive.. 
He’ll never dow', i.c. He will never he good. <7x758 A. 
Ramsay Av’wa* (1877) II. 174 Unty'd to .a nian.,Wc never ^ 
ran thrive or dow. x8xx Willan // ’. Ridinij (ilo.s.s.{K.T}.S.\ 1 
Dou, dau, to do well, to pro.H|>cr. 1855 Ruuinsom Whitby 
iiloss., March grow's Never dow.s. 

Hence Dowiug ppl. a., f valiant, virtuous {obs .) ; 
tliriving. 

<.1x75 Lamb. Horn. 109 Swa .swa b*''” aldcn bihouad 
du^ende J»ewas. <rx*o5 Lay. 4123 Dtinwnie bat was be 1 
du3cmlc mon. 18*5 Jam ikson s. v., A dowing bairn, 
t Dow, vA Obs. Abo 4 5 doue, dowe. [a. F. 
doiie-r (12th c.) \-A.*.d 6 titre to portion out, bestow, 
f. dds, dot -cm dowry.] 

1 . trans. I'o enrich with property ; *- Endow a. 
x*97 K. Gi.oi;e. (1724) 520 And the churebe ifotiniled in 

a mury place, called MuryfeJde, and Idowed of the pryuy- 
Icgc of the citcc by kyng Henry. 136* Langl. /*. PI. A. 
vv. 5x9 Constaiuyn . . holykirke dowed With londes .iiid 
Iccles. 138* Wyclif A’.iw. xxii. 16 He shal dowe hir amt 
lie shal nave hir to wijf. 1403 York Manual (Surtees) 
p. xvi, Wylh my gyftys I clow the. 14B3 Caxton Gold, 
/.eg. 43* .1 he abbay of royalmonte whyche he founded and 
dowed with grete reuenewe and rentes. 

2 . ’Fo invest with something ; = Eniww 3 a. 

(14*0 Anturs of Arlh. Hi, Here 1 doue the as Duke. 

c Z4i^ Mironr Saluacioun 3750 She was dowyd witheterue 
cri.sti.s fl'riiycioniiu. 

3 . To bequeath, give as an endowment. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 230 O lady myn. .To whom for 
viiercmo myn hertc 1 dowe. 

Ilcnce Dow'ing vhL sb>, endowment, dower. 

138a Wyclif Exod. xxii. 17 He shal jeeld the money after 
the maner of dowyng that maydens weren wont to tak. 


c 14^ Mironr Sahuviowt 4323 Dampned .sawles and the 
bodies shill huf no swilk dowyng. 

Dow l^daii), t;.!» .SV. and north, dial. [Deriv. 
doubthil ; possibly a Sc. form of Dur.b v. or a ME. 
*doll-en: cf. dolly, Dully.] 

inlr. To lose brightness or freshness; lo fade; 
to become dull or musty; to fall into a sleepy 
stale. Chiefly in pa. pple. Dowed, dow’d, be- 
come dull, faded, etc. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men tW. du W. X5ci6) v. iv. 386 People 
hlynded and dowed in theyr synnc.s. 1653 D()R 0 TIIY 
OsuoRNE Lett, to 7 Vw//t'( x 881 ' 59 I was .so tired with my 
journey, so dowd with my cold. 1737 Ramsay Xc. Prov. 
(1776) 21 I jam.) Ca.st na out the dow’d wtiter till yc get 
the fresh. <*1746 j. Collikr n'ini Dobbin) Yiew Latte. 
Dial. Gln.s.s., Dorvd, flat; dead; .spiritless. 1845 Ainslik 
in Whist le-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iii. 05 The day begins lo 
dow. 1853 Dallaniini!; in Whist le-binkie (1890) 11 . 292 
As dowed the outward rind The core it grew the dearer. 
x87^.a//(^ G/oss., It’s as dowd as dyke wayter. 

•bDow, p. l Obs. [Used by Caxton to render 
MDu. ditwen."] trans. To press, sqiicexc, wring. 

1481 (.'axton Reynard (Arb.) 61, I dowed |/V dteioede] 
tbc cony hytwene his eeris that almost I benamnie his lyf 
from hyni. Ibid. 11 x The sore wrytigyng tliat the foxe 
dowed [du7vede] and wronge his genytours. 

Dow, obs. form of Douoh ; Sc. var. of Dove. 
Dow, earlier and nioie correct form of Dhow. 
*799 J* Jackson Journ.from India 3 Observed a dow in 
chase of tis. JbiU. 5 A large Arab dow. 

Dowable (dau'ab’l), a. Law. [a. \Y.dowable, 
f. F. douer to portion, 1 )ow z^.-] Capable of being 
endowed ; entitled lo dower. 

[1*9* Kritton v. i. § 5 Femmes dowables desterres et des 
tcncmcntz.] 1535 Act 27 Hen. Fill, c. 10. f 7 Her 
husbandes tenementc.s or berediiamentes, whereof .she was 
befure duwublc. 16x3 .Sir H. Finch I.aiv (163G) 36 If the 
Imiiv indow the ancestors wife, though .she were not dow- 
able, yet she .shall hold in dower. 1707 Di.-scksionk Cott/tte. 
II. viii. 131 A seisin in law of the husband will be as 
efleettud us a seisin in deed, in order to render tlie w'ife 
dowable. 1858 I.o. .St. I.konakuk Handy Bk, Prop. Loan 
xviii. 131 Is my wife dowable of any part of it ? 

tDowage. Obs. rare, [n. obs. F. dottage 
dowry, f. douer: see jirec.] Dower, dowry. 

XS38 LivLand /tin. 11 . 55 A Park wont to be yndowage to 
the Queues of Rngbindc. x6o8 Merry Devil Edmonton in 
Ilazl. Dodsley X. 'Fhy rcvcniie.s tannol reach 'Fo muke 
her dowage of .so rich a jointure As can the heir of wealthy 
Jcrniiigliutn. 

t Hence Bow affeabla a. Ohs. rare, dow able. 
x65S (Jayton Charity Triumph. 7 Your Virgin, wlioin I 
sIl'xI fabonr lo muke us famous as your Honour has made 
her Dowiagiable. 

Dowager i^dcurAl^dj). Also f> do-, dou-, 
dowogior, douager. [a. OF. douagere, -Ure, 
dottaygere, dowaigiere, doagiere widow enjoying a 
dower, fern, of doiiaigUr, etc. ( . mod.F.7/i7//af;7tT), 
f. dottage dower -» -ier, -KR 2.] 

A woman whose hu.sband is dead and who is 
in the enjoyment of some title or some properly 
th.it has come to her from him. Often added to 
the title so enjoyed, as princess-, queen-dowager, 
dowager-diichcss, -queen, -lady, etc. 

(.■\pp, first used of Mary Tudor, widow of Louis Xll ; 
then of Catherine of Arragon, styled * Princess Dowager’.) 

*530 Pals(;k. Kp.li> Hen. VIII, Your.. most entirely be- 
loved snsi er qtiene M ary duuugier of France, Fabyans 
Chron. Conln. vii. 700 In January dyed latl>' Katherine 
princes dowager [printed -ycr]. j$gjb Fokkkst Grysi/dc See. 
(1875) 93 'i'huy gnue her to name Ladye Douager. 1590 
Shak.s. Mids. N. I. i. 157, I hauc a Widtfow Aunt, 
a dowager, Gf great reuciincw. 16x3 — Hen. VI 11, 11. iv. 
i8a Re.spucting llii.s oiir M.'ii riagc with the Dowager Some- 
tiiiiL's our Drolhers Wife, a 1674 Ci.arknuon Hist. Reb. 
xiti. § 154 I'hc two Dowagers, Ids mother and grandmother, 
Imving great joynttirc.s out of the e.state. 1701 Load, Gats. 
No. 045/2 She was .'tccomp.'uiied hy the Dutchess of Savoy, 
her Mother, and by the I)utdics.s>Dowager. 1754 Hl'Mi; 
Hist, Eng. 1 . xii. 277 Hk espoused Eleanor, dowager of 
William Karl of Pemliroke. x8m Marini Chron, XXI 1 . 276 
Mrs. Innes, Dowagi:r, of Sandside. ^ 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Com/. (1876) 1 . vi. 411 A marriage with tneir dowager aunt. 

+ b. Loosely used. (In Drayton, app, =»*lady 
holding in dower*.) Obs. 

z6xx Sited Theat. Gt. Bril, xxxii. (1614) 63/t K.ithren of 
Sp.aine, wife and dowager to R. Henry the eight, xtidai 
Drayton Eng. Hist. Ep., As Charles his daughter.. As 
Henry's Queen.. By France's conquest and by England's 
oath, You are the true made dowager of both. 

ts. familiarly. An elderly lady of dignified 
demeanour. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, Like the legendary ([host of 
a dow.'xger in .silken skirt-s, ^ x88x ‘ Rita ' My Lady Coquette 
V, Anxious dowagers are giving longing glances at the pro- 
vision-basket. 

d. transf, and Jig. Of men or animals. 

18x9 Metropolis III. 7X Our. .dowager generals, those who, 
from old men arc .scarcely better than old women. 1840 
Lady C. Bury Hist. 0/ Flirt xiv, A couple of stout post- 
horses were . .preferable to their own quiet dowagers. 

Hence {fionce^vdsPi Dow'Ager v. intr., to play 
the dowager; Doir'ftgtxdoiii, Powagwhood, 
Dowagerltm, Dow‘Mr«r«ldp ; Powaffe*riMi, 
Pow*MreziB]i. PowMf#rl3r adis. 

1733-4 Mbs. Dklany Antedtiog 4* Lorr. (1^1) I. 426 Bury 
him decently in Westminster, and eidoy thf dowagersliip 
most gallantly. iSeg J. J&kvil Let. 6 Oct. in Corr. (x8^) 
X 50, 1 dowager daily in the carnage. xBaa Tait s Mag, X, 
9t;6 Sober dowogerly entertainments. 184I THACKKaAvl'^izi. 
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DOWIB. 


J*M!rx 1 vi, Mansion* that have passed away into DnwagcriMin. 
sSpt Biackw. Mag. CXLiX. 553/1 Tlie well-preserved 
dowagerhood of Hampton Court. 

Bowanneo, obs. var. of Dswani. 

Dowarie, -ry» ob*. forms of Dowry. 

Dowb, Dowbart, obs. ff. Dud v.^ Dulbeut. 
Dowbill, -ble, -bul, etc., obs. it. Double. 
Bowoare, obs. Sc. form of Duckeb, diver. 
Dowoemere, obs. form of Dulcimer. 
Dowcet(6, obs. forms of Douckt, Dulcet. 
Bowohe.Dowchery, oIjs. if. Dutch, Duciiery. 
Dowchsperys, corrupt f. Douzepers, Ohs. 
Dowd (daiid)j shy [Of uncertain origin. 

The ME. rimes with shroud show th.it the ME. vowel was 
(/?)«Fr. on orOE. 4; lbi.s .separates it from Dow fwhich 
besides appears I.ster) ; it also eliminates Wedgwood s siig- 
ge.sttori of connexion with dautUe and Sc. dawdit. ‘J'he 
niod.Sc. dooda (dw'dii) m.*iy be related.] 

A ])crson, usually a woman, whose dress and 
appearance are devoid of smartness and briglUness. 

c 1330 R. HRirNNK Chron. /f m t’ (Rolls) 11255 , 1 trowe |>cr 
were many doude pat proudly sp.ilc for noble schroude, 
c 1415 Wyntol'N Cm/, in. 795 In sege a sot to se. Or do 
a dowdc in dignite. 1 1460 Tonmeiey Afysi. (Surtees) 312 
If. she be ncucr so fowlle a dowde. With hir belles and bir 
pynncs..Thc shrew hir self can shrowde. x54a UnAi.i. 
Ernsm. Apoph. 3091), To begette sochc foulc .nnd 

oule faced doudes. 1607 Hhkton Murumre C vlj, Oot^st 
thou being Fairc niunnure .at the prcfcnncni of a f julc one 
and in thy rage call her foulc Dowde ? 1814 Mao. i IWnnt.Av 
Wanderer 111 . 199, I go such a dowd here, that it’s enough 
to frighten you. 

t Dowdi Ohs, or dial. A wom.iirs cap or 
night-cap. 

1749 R. (yoADDV Carew (cd. 2) 42 Having, .piun'd a large 
Dowde under his Chin, /hid, 223 He . . puts on a lung Dowde. 
1808 -80 Jamik.son, DiUid, a helled tuutch^ or woman’s cap 
with a caul. con.sidered as a dre.ss cap. 1847-78 Ham.iwkli., 
D&tiuiy a night-cap. Dei'on. 

Dowd, dowed, //A a . : sec Dow v.^ 
Dowdily (dmrdili), adv. [f. Dowdy a. + -ly 2.] 
Tn a dowdy fashion. 

x887 'r. A. Tkolloi'K W/uxt I rememher II. ix. 1.56 The 
two girls, .were dressed exactly alike .and very dowdily. 

Dowdiness (dau'diitcs). [f. Dowdy a. -t- 
-NE.S.S.] ’J'he quality of l^ing dowdy; sliabby 
iij'liness of dress or personal appearance. 

1841 Emerson .V#rA, Transcendent. Wks. (llohn) 11 . 290 
The Hcautiful . . ap)X!ars to us the goldon mean, escaping 
the dowdiness of the good, and the hoartlossncNS of the 
true. x86a '.r ROLi.oi'K Orlcy P\ xii, 'I'hero was nothing of 
the dowdiness of the lone lorn woman about her. 

Dowdy (dou’di), sb. and a. Also 6 doudle, 7 
dowdid, 7-9 doudy. [Aderiv. of Dowd. 

(It would be natural to regard the adj. as the primary 
form, from Down sb. with suffix -y as in necd-y, etc. ; but 
the sb., being known earlier, may be a diminutive formation, 
as in dtu/dy, and the adj. an attributive use.)] 

A. sb. A woman or girl .shabbily or unattrac- 
tively dressed, without smartness or brightness. 

1581 Rich f'areio. MiUt, Prof., If pl.ainc or homely, wee 
saic she is a dondlo or a slut. 1^ .Shaks. Rom. 4- y///, 11. 
iv. 42 Dido, a ilowdie \ Cleopntr.a, a (»ii>sic. x66o-x Pkpvs 
Diary 8 Mar., .Among others the Ducncv.se of Albcinnrlc, 
who is ever a plain homely dowdy, av^ H. E. J>ict, 
Cant. Creiv, Dondyy An ugly coarNe hard favorcil Woman. 
1774 Annk Gkanvii.i.k in Mrs. Ih/anys Corr. Ser. 11. II. 
49 Her hair not . .suffered to grow too low on her forehead 
..it m.akes all the childrcMi look like duwdys. 1883 P.ksant 
A ll in Garden Fair 1. ii, To be gr.acious and sympathetic 
. . you must la: nietdy drc.ssed ; a dowdy cannot be gracious. 

B. adj. (Almost always of a woman or her 
drc.ss.) Shabbily dull in colour or ajqiearancc ; 
without brightness, smartness, or freshness. 

X676 Smadwki.i. Virtuoso in, I.ittlc dowdy strumpets. 
1684 T. nuRNKT Th. F.arth 11. 221 Female angels, .of a far 
more ch.arming l>eaut)[ than the ditwdy daughters of men. 
1774 Anmr Granvim.k \nMrs. Delany's Corr. Ser. ii. II. 48 
A very dowdy fashion. 1865 'I’roi-u^I'K Belton Kst. i, 
A thick black silk dress.. not ru.sty or dowdy with age. 
1869 — lie knnv xcvii, A plain, silent, shy, dowdy young 
woman. _ 1887 R. N. Carry Uncle xxx. 238 In your 
nurse’s livery, .black serge, and a horrid dow<ly lionnct. 

Dowdyish (dau-cli,ij), a. [f. prcc. sb. -h -isH.] 
Somewhat dowdy ; inclined to dowdyism. 

18x7 Byrom Beppo Ixvi. A fifth’.s look's vulgar, dowdyish, 
and suburban. x8<4 Hawthohne Eng. Note-Bhs. 11 . 71 
The girls were all dre.A.scd in. .a very dowdyish attire. 

Dowdyism (d(iu*di|iz'm). [f. ns prec. + -frm.] 
The character or quality of a dowdy. 

*889 0. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf.-t. vi, Dowdyism is., 
an expression of imperfect vitality, i860 All Year Round 
No. ^x. 495 A .sorry sort of dowdyism in the matter of 
female finery. 

Dowse (dauii ). [f. Dow v.2 + -ee ; cf. F. dottl 
endowed.] A peraon endowed or holding a dower. 

x86S Nicifoia Britton 1 , 272 I'he dowee may answer by 
bersmf. 

DOWSI (daii el), sb. Forms : 4-6 dowle, 7-8 


pieces of wood, stone, etc., by penetrating some 
distance into the substance of the connected pieces. 

€ Cursor M. 21270 (Fairf.) quel is ar ioyned with 
mam a dowlc. WvcLiR x Kings vii. 33 The extrees. . 
the spokls and dowlis [x38a felijs ; Vulg. fnodioli\ of the 
wheelis. 1481 Cath. Augl. 105/1 A Dowle of a whole; 
steliio. 17^ W. Feltom (1801) 1. 112 The felly 

with the pin.s or dowels on the end, by which It is kept 
secure at the joints. i86a Sat. Rm. 15 Mar. 303 An im- 
mense block of stone.. bolted into .sockets in the ma.soiiry 
l>eluw by hroti'/e dowels fixed into its lower face. 1876 
Ctmvr Encycl. Archit. penveU a pin of wood or iron 
iisc<l at the edges of lioard.s in laying floors to avoid tliu 
.appearance of the nails on the surface. 

a. A plug of wood driven into a wall to receive 
nails ; a dock. [Der. dobtl^ dHbel.\ 

1864 in Wkusier. 1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

3 . Comb.i as dowoDbit, a boring-tool of semi- 
cvliiulrical form terminating in a conoidal edge ; 
also called a sfoon-bit ; dowel-hole, a hole into 
which a dowel is or may be inserted ; dowel Joint, 
a junction formed by means of a dowel or dowels ; 
dowel-pin ^ sense 1 ; dowel-poiutor, a tool for 
pointing or chamfering the ends of dowels ; dowel- 
ways adz».f in the manner of a dowel, 
a i66x Fuller /Vor/h/cs 111. (1662) 20 Having every stone 
. .shaped Doule-w.aycs, or in the form of a Cart-nail. 1707 
'I*. N, Cit^ 4 C. Purchaser 187 'I’hcy cleave these Ikdis 
(with their Dowl-Ax) by the Felt-grain. 1^43 /.and, 
«V Country Bnrtv. u. (ed. 2) 108 There arc Joitil.s, down- 
right I’ogs, or Dolc-pins. 1885 Acotiemv ai Nov. 326/1 
The fl«x)r has naised edges, in which arc visible the dt)wcl- 
hole.s to hold wixmIoii jiancls. 

Dowel (duu’er), V. [f. [ircc. sb,] irans. To 
fasten with a tlowel or dowels. 

17x3 Wakocr True Amazons loS You must doulc or nail 
together on the under Side, 2 Hoards. tjgaAa, Buggesscs 
in Ann. Reg. 66 Dowling the plmiks togtaher, as coopers 
do the parts that form the hc.ad of a c.ask. 1883 Gom. in 
Glasgfno IVeehly Her. 7 July 2/7 The.si.; | columns] are 
not cemented but dowellcd with iron clamps in the 
centtT*. 

Hence Dowolled ///. DowollirtK vbl. sb. 

1823 1 *. Nir.iioLHON Praei. Build, App. 76’]'o lay dowcllcd 
floors. ^ 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. 111. 183/2 'I'he method 
of uniting hoards in a flat surface, called ‘dowelling ’. 

+ Do-woll. Obs. [f. Do 7>. -h Well adv.] The 
action of doing well ; well-doing. (In Langland 
freq. ijcrsonifietl, together Avith IJade/f Do-best, ^ 
x36» Langl. P. pi. a. viii. 156 pc preost. .diuinede Kat 
Dowel Indulgence pa.s.scdc. Ibid. 158 Dowel on Domesday 
Is dijjfncliche 1 -preiset. 1377 Ibid. H. ix. la Dobet is hir 
dntnoisclc .sire doweles doubter. 16*8 Gaulk Pract. The. 
Panegyr. 5a His Doe-welt to vsward excectis our ,Say-well 
of him. 

Dowello, obs. form of Dwell. 
t Dowen, pph a. Obs. [app. for dolkn, dohett^ 
])a. ])ple. of Dklvk.] Iluneu. 

e X450 Mirour Satuacioun 1484 Cristis flesshe dede & 
dowen nevere to corriijictoniie sladc. 

t Dower, Obs. Also dovor, douwere, 
douwir, dwer, duer. [Cf. OF. dotwre, var. of 
donre ditch, dyke, * caverne cnie les habitants des 
bords de la Loire creusenl dans Ic roc pour s’y 
loger.’] A Inirrow (of rabbits, or the like . 

1398 Trevixa Barth. De P. R. xviii. Ixviii. {1495) P;’4 
Coiiye.s . .make them dowers and dennes vndcr erthe. ( 1410 
Pallad. on Hush. iv. 654 Outlier in gourdis grene Make 
euciy lige a doucr in to en'pe. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 12S/2 
Dower yn the erihe (dovu'cre, H. rlouwir, 1 ’.), cnnkulus. 
(• 1490 Ibid. 135/a (MS, H), l>owere, or dccii. 

Dower (dou’aj), sio^ P'orms : 4 -6 dowairo, 
-ayr(e, dowere, 5 dowar, dowyor, 6 douaro, 
dore, dooro, 6 7 dowr(©, 4- dower, [a. (JF. 
ifottaire^ doaire, douayre, ad. late L. dbtdriuni 
(Du Cange;, f. J., dol-etn dower, dCdare to endow.] 
1 . The portion of a deceased husbantTs e.5tate 
which the law allows to his widow for her life. 
Temnt in denver,, the widow who thus holds land. 
Loily of dower ^ dowager lady. 

Hkii'I'un i.vt. $ 5 Ktvolonis qe Irs femmes as felouns 
ne iivgnent nulc terre un dowayre du mil tcnciiieiii qc lour 
fust assignee par tens barouns.] 14^ />/. E, Wills (1S82) 
115 IltT part and dowycr of my Kodc.s. 1470-85 Mai.okv 
yDMwr V. xii, The kyng. .assigned certayn rentes for the 
dower of the duchesse^ & for her chihircn. 1513 ].n. 
Ukrnr.rs Froiss. I. cclxix. 399 He was before the castcil 
of Perides, where as the Lady of Dowaire wa.s. ^ luS 
Test. F.hor. fSurtcc.s) V. 267 To Margai'cte, my wif, liir 
hoole dore of all my landcs. a x6s6 B.acon Max. 4 Uses 
Com. Law (1636) 58 Yet he was not such a tenant as to he 
seized of the land, so as his wife coujd have dower. ^ X7<^ 
Bi.ackstonf. Comm. II. vii. 116 The wife of the rcnani in tail 
shall have her dower, or thirds, of the cstatc-tail. Ibid. 129 
'I'enant in dower. 1879 IIe.sba Strktion Tlmmgh a 
Needles Eye II. 40 Of course it will he burdened uy a 
dower of /500 a year to our mother, 
i 2 . Tlie money or property which the wife brings 

^ ^ dowere that ve 

doubtful denvatton ; j)crh. answeVing to MLG. j brog^n me Taak it ugayn. X483 Caxton Cato Givb, 
dwelt Get. doMf MIIG. iiibelf OHG. tnbt’/i plug, 
tap (of a cask, etc.). Still closer in form is OF. 
doellet doutlU barrel-stave, dim. of mod.F. dtmve 
in same sense ; but the transference of sense is un- 


explained.] 

1. A headless pin, peg, or bolt, of wood, metal, 
or other material, serving to fasten together two 


'I’hou oughtest not to take a wyf ne to coueyte hyr for Jiyr 
dowa^a*. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, Vlll (an. tg) IK.) He 
oflTcreth to take to wife, Elianor Qiienc Dowager of Portyn- 
gall, without anj' dower, yea, in hir kirtell. i6ox .Siiaks. 
AlTs Well v. Hi. 328 Choose thou thy husb.and,nnd He pay ; 
ihy dower. 1^94 Mk. 9 . Radclipfk Myst. Udoipho xiii, She ; 
. . offered to give Emily a dower. f8^ I.eckv Europ, Mor. j 
II. i. 8;t El>aminondas wax a^rtoiiied to ransr^m captives t 
and collect dowers for poor girls. 1 


I t b. tratisf. Money or value given by the man 
: to his bride’s relatives for her ; ** Dowry 3. Obs, 
i 138a VVyclii- Gen. xxxiv. r.* What thing 5e ordeyne V .shal 
' ivue ; cohe xe dower, .and .askc 3c ^iftis.'.oonly 3yf je to me 
ifils damrsvtc to wijf. 1635-^ Cowley Daviaeis iii. 038 
i He.. A double Do wre, two nil ml red Foreskiiis brought. 

: X701 Cowi'kii Iliad IX. 180 Fi*oin him I ask No dow'r, my- 
i self will such a dow’r Wstow As never father on his child 
i lieforc. 

I 3 . fig. Endowment ; Dowry 4. 

I f *375 Myrour of 1. owed d/r;/ (MS. F.ge.rton 027) In ihes 
four dowers Mil ilii body be sa purfit. 1413 I'itir. Semde 
j (Cnxtoii 1483) V. iii. 94 Subtiliic t'lerle lnp.assibiUte and 
1 ben clepcd the dowerys of the l)ody. 1598 Davifs 

Immort, Soul Dcd. iii, The ii< lir.st Mind, both by Art’s 
I Purchase, and by N.aturc’s Dowel. 1807 Wokosw. Whitt 
\ Doe Rylstone vii. a8a A nuirud Song we sing, by dower 
F.ncoiir.agcd -of ceh-.siial power. 1871 J. Miller Songs 
Italy (1878) 50 .‘^hc was dainiied witli the dowor of l)cm?iy. 

4 . Comb., as dower-house, -land. 

186a If. M arryat 1 \ar in Sivcden 1 . 4 1 8 'fhe dowor-tnnds 
of tlie Princess M.yy. Ibid. 11 . 41.0 A dower-housc built 
for Countess Christina. 1880 Mks. < m.U'ii.am- lie that will 
t not xxxviii, There was a dowei'-honsc .. to which peihaps 
it would be well for her to retire. 

Dower (duiraj , V. [f. Do\yeii .f/\’-] 

1. Imiis. 'I’o give a dowry to ; to cntlow. 

1605 Smakh. Lear 1. i. 207 Will you . . Dow'rtl with our 
1 curse. .Take her’/ 1847 I.vtton Lmretia 43 When she 
nuiiries, 1 will dower her. 1883 S. C. Hah. A’r|'»'»>.v/rr/ 11 . 
266 Amply dowered, .her suitms were doubtless many. 

b. To give .as a dower or dowry. 

1814 Hyron Let. to Moore. 14 Oct., Part of them arc 
settled on her ; hut whether that will he drtoetyd now, I do 
not know. 

2 . To endow or furnish with any * gift *, talent or 
power of mind or body. 

*793 Soi'niF.Y Triumph IVomau 46 Three youths whom 
Nature dower'd with every grace. 1830 Tennyson* J\u'/ 
1 , 'I’lic poet .. Dower’d with the hate of h.atc, the scorn of 
s«’orn. 1B84 Daily .Vews 7 Feb. 3// 'Die volcanic peak;’. . . 
were dowered with soft reds and ilcep purples. 

3 . ifilr. To lake or receive dower, 

1848 WiiAilTtiN Law Lex. 196/2 The widow ennuot dower 
out of estat<;.s of joiiit-tcnnnis, bccaii.se of lh« right of sur- 
vivorship. Ibid., She may dower out of the same (laud]. 

Hence Dowered ///. a. 

a 1756 West Phineus tSc.agcr) 1 led \‘oiir dower’d sister 
to my spousal bed. x8aa Scott Nigel iii, 'J’akiitg a pretty, 
well-dowered English lady. 

Dow’eral, (L [f. Dowkr ( -al.] Of 
or pcrlnining to a dower ; dotal, 

1781 a I’oi tkr Furipidcs' iphig, \ . 659 iR. Suppl.) T.akc 
the dow’ral gifts Hrouglit with me for the Virgin. 

tD 0 W*ereS 8 . Obs. Al^o f) t!oware8(Re, o 
dowresB. [f. Dowku, with feni. suffix -ksr. Cl. 
jointress^ A widow bolding a dower; Dowaokr, 
15x9 in Hall Chron. (i8tKy)6tij ’lnc..KyiiB of Knglaiitle.. 
w'ith his bvdfelowu the tjuene, nnd his Sister the dow'.ares of 
France. 1818 C’koisb l)igc,d. {ox\. -.*) I. 192 Hefore the aboli- 
tion of nillii.aiy tenures, die dj»wr«ss was attendant on the 
heir, .for the thinl p,art of the services. x8a3 P. Nicholson 
Prat t. Build. 287 Some misiindcr.standing has subsisted 
between the noble doweress and tlic present proprietors. 

DowerleM (doirAjlns), a. [f. Doweu sbi^ 4- 
-T,Kss.] Without a dower ; portionless. 

1605 Shakh. Lear 1. i. a ',9 'Diy dowrclcssc Daughter. 
1768 Sir W. Joses .Solima 46 Ye friendless orpliuns, and ye 
dt>w»;rlt-.s maids. Hoi;‘ri;t.L Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. 

.\iv. IJ9 The Princess being absoUitcly dowcrlcss. 

Doiiirf, douf (tlauf), a. (sb.) .Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 6 dolf, (8 doof). ['The i6th c. form is con- 
stantly do//’, but it is prob. that the 0/ here as in 
ibthc. rolp-ropc, Roup, noil -nowt, mu I, ON. 
naut) merely stands for ozo, an<l that dcnif is 
(-tyniological. Perh. a. ON. daufr deaf; cf. Du. 
doof deaf. Ix^numbed, faint. 'The notions of * deaf ’ 
and * dull ^ fremiently interchange: cf. Du. dof*\\eA‘ 
low, smothered, dull, faint, heavy related to doof!\ 

A. adj. Dull, flat ; wanting in soirit or energy; 
inactive, sjiiritlcss. Of sound : Dull, flat, hollow. 

1513 Doitci.a.s Alneh iii. iv. 97 Dolf wox ihair spreti.'t. 
Ibid. V. vii. 59 The ilasyt bluid . .Wulxis dolf and dull throw 
mync vriweildy .age. 1560 Roi.i.ANn Crt. Venus i. 413 Thy 
dolf hart for dreJour ay deuatllis. x^ax Kamsav Prospect 
Plenty x. How dt>wf looks gentry with an empty purse! 
1785 PiUKN.s See. Ep. to Lapraik iv, Her dowff excuses pat 
nic m.ad. 18x4 Scott Wtn>. xliii, The !:ul can sometimes 
be as dowflf as a sexagenary like myself, 
b. Comb,, as dowf hearted .dolf). 
x^3 Douglas AEncis i.x. ii. 50 The dolf hnrtit Troi.anis. 

B. sb. A dull spiritless fellow. 

C143Q I.VDr,. Min. /'rw.f (Perry Soc.) 56 Tn have a g.alle, 
and lie clepid a doufle. [1724 Ram.say Gentle Sluph. iv. i, 
He get her? slaverin doof !] 

Hence Dowf 7/. trail s., to make ‘dowf , deprive 
of energy. DowftieBB, dullness; want of spirit. 

X513 Dot'GLAS cEneis xt. xiv. 21 Huge dtilfnes and 
schamful cowardice. t8i8 Hogg BrmonU 0/ if. II. ^8 
tjaiu.) I here was n ki'<d o' doufiiess and melancholy in his 
looks, 1838 Jas. .Strut hers /W// t’ Tales 77 Auld agedouffs 
down the spirit, 

Dowghter, Dowghty, obs. ff. Daughter, 

DorouTY. 

DO’irie^ dowy (dau i, do*wi), a. Sc. and ttor/h. 
dial. Also 5-6 dolly. ['Fhe identity of do 7 vie 
with 1 6th c. dolly appears to Ikj proved by the 
treatment of the two as variants in Gawaiii 
Doughis. Probably a deriv. of MK. do/, doll, OK. 



DOWN< 


DOWILY. 

dolt Dull, with or dy\ cf. also Dully, used 
in same sense, and OE. hdl^ hdlig^ holy.] Dull 
and lonely, melancholy, dreary, dismal. 

1508 ni'MnAR Tua Mariit Wemrn 412 Now clone is niy 
dolly nyghr, my day is vpsprungin. 15x3 J )oiroi as /Kneh 
VM. l^roF 51 Tl»e (lowy dichis \ed. XS53 dolly dikis] war 
all donk and wait. Ibid. x. iv. 73 'I hc dolly tonys [fd. 1552 
fiowy tones] and l.ays laiiientabill. /bid, xiii. x. T02 And 
eiul his dolly dayis, and dcf. t 158X Skmimi.i. Complaint ou 
hWUvtn 171 In Striiiiling toun, out of his dowie den.. that 
fyrit him in his nc.st. ?x6.. 'T/ie Ihwie Ih'ns v/ Varttno 
XV. lin A/iMxfy, Sc. Jioydfr), She kiss'd them, till her lips 
erew red, On the dowic huurns of Variow. 1714 Kam.say 
lead. Mh\ . i.i733> I. 26 Wh.at dowy hours I thole hy your 
disdain. 1790 liuRNs Ni/rA/and Harry ii, 1 wander dowie 
up the glen. axSSK Moir Poems^ Discttc/tantmftit xiii, 
'I’hc dowie dens of y.arrow. x8ao.SV(7/. lAbcral 14 Feb. n 
Dark valleys and dowie dens of ignorance. 

Hence Dow'ily adv., Dowlness. 

? 17 . . Tioa Brithers xi. in Child Ballads (i88i) n. xUx. 
439/a Sac dowilie alane. x8oz Macnkii i. Poet. IrA's. (1844) 
i<^ Lying down dowylic, sighed by the willow tree. 
Dowing, vAl. sp. and///, cz. : see after Dow v. 
Dowk, var. D.\L'K ; oba. form of Ouuk. 

Dowl ( daul). OAs. tKC. dial. [Ori|riti uncertain. 
Pcrh.ips in some way related to Dow n sb."* Prof. Skeat 
suggests OF. doullevax. oidoille, don i lie ‘.soft, tender 

sh. ‘ that which is .soft.' Put there is no evidence that the 
OF, word had any corresjKwding application. J 

One of the filaments or fjbre.s of a fc-atber; 
the soft fine feathers or fur of biids or boasts; 
down, fluff. 

?cx4oo Plmunian's T. in. (R.!, The griffen .. swore hy 
cot;kis herle .and hlode Ke wold him Icre every <loule. 
16x0 S11AK8. Temp, III. iii. ^15 .As well . . as iliiiiini.sh < inc 
dowlc that's in Illy pliimhe. \^x Humane Industry iiX.\ 

A ccrt.nin shclLtish. .crdled Pinna, th.'it licars a mossy d(jwl, 
or wool, whereof cloth w.as spun. INd. 93 Such trees as 
liave a certain wool or dowl upon the oiitsith: of them, as 
the small cotton. i84< De Qui.so'Y in Tail's .Uat;. XIl. 
758 No fctather, or dowl of a feather, hut was heavy enough 
for him. 1879 Mrss J.ackson .Shrtps/nre ll'ord-bk., Pitiol, 

I. the downy fibres of a feather . . 2. The light <lowiiy sub- 
stance wiiich collect.^ under hods and .about liedrooiu floors. 
jDowI, obs. and dial. f. Dool bouiKlary mark; 
obs. form of Dowel. 

Dowlas (duu'lds). Also (?5 douglaa), 6 dolaa, 
6-7 doulas. 6-S dowlass, 7 dowlaoe, -lasso, S 
doulace. [Named from Haoiilas or J)oitlaSy S.K. 
ofv jkcst, in Hrittany, like the associated lockcram 
from Locronan or Locrenan in the same vicinity.] 

1 . t a. A coarse kind of linen, much used in the 

1 6th and 17th centuries. Ohs, b. Now applied to , 
a stroll}^ calico made in imitation of this. 

[1493 11 tV/ of Dolyng of Taunton (Somerset llo.\ A fync i 
pece of ilougtas.] x^ag Act 21 Hen. VII f c. 14 Uitlc) Of , 
what length and bredth cucry whole pcerc and halfe pecce of : 
dowl.’is and lockcram, brought into thi.s rc.ilm, shall be. ' 
X536 .'\ct 28 Hen. VI Ff c, 4 § t llrit.^inc, where, the said | 
linnen Cloth called Doulas and I.ockotuin is made. XS43 ; 
Ludlow Churchw, Arc. (Camden) 15, ix elks of dolas ., to : 
m:ike ij. new albus. 2396 Shaks. s Hen. //', 111. iii. 79 
itoiilas, filthy DouI.ts . . they hnuc m.ide Boulters of them, i 
a 1840 Day Pari, Bees i.K. (18S11 58 Dowlussc for siifTrun* ; 
hags. 1657 hlGON Barbados (1673) icxj .Some other i 
sorts of Linncti, a.s Hulhuid or Duwhicc. x^ J. F. , 1 /cr. ' 
chant's U'are-ho. 8 Dowlas from France, .being prohibit txl ' 
and forbiddeti .. therefore shall proceed with Dowlas riniii ' 
Hamliorough. 1760 FoorE.l//m/»' 11. (1781)47 A l.argc cargo 1 
of Danl/ick dowlas, 1835 1 - 1 kk Philos, Manuf. fij Kinc.ar* | 
dine . . In w'eaving dowms, household linens, and a few ! 
woollens, 700 men arc employed. i88a Beck Drapers 
Z>A 7 ., Dowlas . . The name i.s still perpetuated in a strong 1 
calico made in imitation of the linen f.ahric. 

2. a/trih. Made or consisting of dowl.is. 

X550 in Stryjw Eecl, Mem, 11 . i. App, Q(), A yard of 
dowl.as linnin cloth i>/. 1739 * R, Biii.i. ’ Ir. Dedekindns' 
Crobinnus 3 Throw o’er your Dowlass Shirt a Moruiiig 
Gown. X837 J. F. Cooper kecoll. Europe 1 . 38 The Ciianncl 
waterman wore the short dowlas petticoat. 

Bowie, obs. f. Dole j/ 5 .-, Dool * , Doolie, Dowim,. 
DowleSS Cdou lvs), a. Sc. [f. Dow v.^ +-lk.ss : 
cf. Gcr. laitjj;iwif/i/s.] Without .strength or energy ; 
feeble ; infirm. 

1788 PicKKN Poems 50 (Jam.) Winter's dowlcss day.*:. 
Ibid. 53 ( j.im.) Dowlcss fowk, for hc.'ilih gune down, a 1810 J 
'1'an.vaiiii.i. Poet. IVks. (1846) 48 Dowlcss cild, in poortith ! 
cuuld, Is l.incly left to .stand the stonre. ! 

Dowly (duifli), a. and adv, NoHh. dial. Also 
5 dauly, 5 y dawly. [Perh. a doublet of Sc. 
Dowie, in J5-i6th c. dolly ^ to which it is exactly 
eiiuivalent in meaning. The phoiology is opposed 
to its association with Doly <z., from Dole In ' 
use from the Scottish Border to N. Lincolnshire.] 1 
A. adj. Doleful, miserable, gloomy, lonely. j 

rxAoo Desir, Troy 13937 Tie fell to ]>c ground All dowly, | 
for dole, in a dede .swono. X674-9X Kay N. C. IVords 22 1 
melancholy, lonely. iBix Willan IV. Riding Gloss, i 
ll•..D.S.>, lonely, sorrowful. x83a Stkphkn- I 

srm Gafesheaa Local Poems 105 When trade grows slack 
fi'r” , .**'*^^^ “‘y dowly. 1863 JTni,.MK Lee A. 1 

gs ‘ It is a dowly, dowly sjxrt, that it is '. 1885 i 
C/tan^ jrnl. _S75 ‘ Ah sir, it was a dowly day for me*. I 

t B. adv. Sadly, dolefully, lamentably. Ohs. i 

< X4M Dcstr. Troy 870 Thou dawly Les dede, and I to 
dtdl hroglit arcsi Ded men full datily droppit to 1 

groimd. /but, 9505 'fhen Defiihus il.’ndydrogh vp ms Ene. i 

t Dowment. • Ohs. [f. Dow v.^ + -ment : perh, 
originally in AV’,] The act of endowing, endow- 
ment ; the giving of dower. ! 
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! issa Hui/)et, Dowment. dowrc and dowrie. 1574 tr, 

I Littleton's Tenures 9 a, There is two other manner of 
i dowers, . . dowetnente in the church doore . . d<iwcmcnt by 
I the fathers assent. x6a8 Coke Oh l.itt. 39 b, Such dowment 
, caniiut be, but where a tudgement is giuen in the Kings 
'■ Court. 

I Down (daun), Forms : 1 dtin, 2-4 dun, 

; 4-5 doun^e, 4-7 downe, 4- down. [OE. dtin 
\ fern., hill^ODu. diUta (MDu. r/;/w, Du. duifti 
whence mod. LG. diiiu sandhill, F. dune). Sup- 
' ])o.sed to be of Cleltic origin : cf. Olr. diht liill, 
hill-fort, Welsh din^ and phtce names in -dunum. 

Since dihia must have liecn in nsc at .nn early date in the 
I West Germanic dialects of Batavia and Lower Saxony, it 
is doubtful whether the w'ord wa.s brought by the Saxons 
from the continent, or adopted, after their settlement here, 
from the Britons ; tlic former altcm.itivc is favoured by the 
c.vact rorrespondonre in form and gender of the OE. and 
. OT)u. words, and by the fact that in local nomenclature 
OE. dAn seems to have been ronhned to the Saxon area. 
It is, however, in English only th.it the word h.-is given rise 
; to an adverb and a preposition : see below. | 

tl- A hill. Obs. (exc. as blending with 2). 

O. E Citron, an. 661 A«id i^eher^eade Wiilfhere Pending 
' oh dune. 971 /Ao//. 27 He bine la;dde upon 

s\vi|>e bea dune, e 1000 Ags. Cosp. Mutt. .\xi. x And com. . 
to Oliuetos dune, a 1x75 Colt. How. 225 Hit ufcr-sluli adlc 
dini.'i. ( 1290 .S'. Em:. Leg. 1 . 307/256 Bi ni^te ope heue 
' ilouues. ^(1300 Cursor At. 71U6 (C'oU. i Sampson . . Ixir ]>e 
I y.iles o ]>e tun, And laid }.>ani on a hei dun. a X400 30 
. 4045 Darke in dennes vndire douncs. 1653 II. 
('or.AN tr. Pinto's Prav. xlix. (1663) 194 A Creek, .on the 
.South side of (hel.slaiid and invironned by a Down or Hill. 

2. An open expanse of elevated land ; j/tv ., in//., 
the treeless undulating ch.alk uplaiul.s of the south 
jind south-east of JCngland, serving ehiefly for pas- 
turage; applieil to similar tracts in the colonies, etc. 

^ 1297 R. one*. (i7'*4) 144 He wendc-.to )>e downe of Am- 
bresbury. 1398 Tkkm.sa Barth. De P. A', xiv.xlv. (1495^483 
.A iliiwnr. i.s a lytyl swellynge or nrerynge of erthe pas.syngc 
the phiyuc groutide. .and not relchyii.C' to hyghius'^e of an 
hylic. X470-8S Maiokv Arthur xxi. iii. An liuudred 
thuu.saiul fayed deetl vj»on the down. 1563 B. CLxiGii 
EgloQS iii. (.krb. ) 42 'I'o take 1113- sbeepe, and dwell vpoii the 
tlowuc. 1610 .SiiAK.s. Temp. iv. i. 81 Aly boskie acres, aud 
my vn.shrubd downe. 2646 Evki.yn Aleut. (1857) L 220 
Downs of fine gras.s, like some places in the .south of 
Englantl- 1670 Narmomougii Jrnt. in Acc. Ero. Late Voy. 

I. (17T1) 22 As hare .^s the Grass- Downs in Kiiglarid. 1777 
Phil. Trans. LXV'II. 386 Turf, equal to any of the fimst 
on our sheep downs. x84a Penny Cyel. XXI II. 343/2 They 
Bracts of poor land| are .. left in down, aud produce excel- 
lent pasture for the .small .sheep known as .South Down 
sheep. X858 E.MI-.KSOM Eng. Traits^ Stonehenge Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 123 On the broad downs., not a hou.se was 
visible, nothing but Stuticheiige. i86j Stani.ky ye^v, Ch. 
(1877) 1. iii. 53 'I’he undulating downs of Gihxid. 

b. Freijiient in alliteralive association with</<zA’: 
dale aud dowiL low bind and upland. 

i ixoo, a 1300, cx-ys 6 fsec Dale jr/».> 1]. c 1440 Gesta Rom, 
Ixii. 220 (iTarl. MS.) Thou .shall go by dovvnys aud by 
dalys. i5aa World «f Child va Hazl. Do fsley 1 . 250 All is 
at iny hand-work, both by down and by d.nlc. x8xo Scorr 
Lady cf L. i. xx.\. By dak and down We dwell, afar fioni 
tower and town. 

3 . A sand-hill, Dunk. 

*5*3 T-n* Bkunkk.s Proiss. I. cxlv. (R.) Other by the downe.s 
|jy the sea syde, or dies abouc by the highc way. a x6o8 
Sill F. Vkkk Comm. RR Thc.sp.ir.c betwixt the .sea and the 
s.'ind-bills or Downs, was commaiuh.'d by the said bills. 
1677 W. IIuunAKi) Harrath’e (1865) 11 . 51 Sorely wounded 
on Sawco Sands or Downs. X7|» Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
470 Gver the downs of simd by the sea shlc. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 1 17 Downs or Dunes are little hillocks of sand 
formed along the sea-coast. .Downs sometimes intercept the 
flow of water to the .sea. 

I 4 . The Downs : the fiart of the sea within the 
1 Goodwin Sands, off the cast coast of Kent, a famous 
rendezvous for ships. (It lies opjiosilc to the 
ca-stern termination of the Noitli Downs.) 

I a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Cithen Land. 

I (Camden) 178 'l 1 ie vynlagc come by lunde ynne cartys unto 
; I/mdon fro the l)owny.s. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI 
I (an, 38) 17s b. Sir Simon Mondfurd . . was appoynted 
I to kepe the downcs, and the five J*ortc.s. x666 7 Pkj vs 
! Diary v Jan., To send all the ships we can ixjssible to 
the Downes. 1773 Cook Eirst Vcy. Concl. (R.), About three 
[we] came to an anchor in the Downs, and went a-shore at 
Deal. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer, Donms, a road on the coast 
of Kent, llirough which ships gcnenally pas.s, in going out 
ami returning home. It is 6 niilc.s long between the North 
and .South Foreland. 

6. Ap])lied to a su]>crior breed of sheep, raised on 
the chalk downs of England. Cf. Soltthix>wn. 

X83X Lincoln Heraldixi Oct. 1/1 Prime young Downs sell 
at 4jr. to 55. 184a, Penny Cycl. XX I II. 345/2 A heavier sort 
of sheep, a cross between the Somerset and the Down. 

6. all rib, and Comb. (Also Dow’NLAND L) 

1807 SocTiiEV Espriellds Lett. I. 47 Here we left the 
down country, and once more entered upon cultivated 
fields.^ i8a6 in Cobbett Rur. Rides II. 193 The down- 
farms in Wiltshire. 1876 Helps Study Bible 215 s.v. Grass, 
The bare down-grass of the hmc-Htone bills of Judma. 

Down (daun), sh.'^ Also 4-7 downe, 5 6 
dawne, 5-7 doun. [a. ON. diin, nom. dilnn, 
down, ffdar-diin, eider-down, Sw. dun, Da. duun, 
whence LG. d^ne, Ger. daune, dufte.] 

1 , a. The first feathering of young birds, b. 
The fine soft covering of fowls, forming the under 
plumage, used for stuffing berls, pillows, etc. 

c 1369 Chaucrk Deth* Blauncke 250 Of downe of pure 
doves while. 1465 Mann. 4- Honseh. Exp, 321 Paid for 


f lij. pelewes of downe, vij.x, viij d, xSm Palscr. 2x5/1 
I J )owne of any yong byrde, follet. 1600 m kliivt Voy. 111 . 
I 267 (K.) Soft beds of downe or feathers. i6xx Shaks, 
iVint, T. IV. iv. 374 I'his hand. As .soft as Doucs-downc, 
and as white as it 1747 Centl. Mag. 172 Iscland. .Hence 
come the finest dowTis, which are the jdumage of a bird 
called Aidur or Eider. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 309 
The development of feathers is always preceded by that of 
down, which constitutes the first covering of young birds. 
A-. Ford /*. VVarbeek in. ii, Must I break from the 
[ down of thy embraces, To put on steel. 1750 Joiissor»» 

■ Rambler No. 74 F 7 To lull fiini on the down of absolute 
i authority. x 8 a 7 Poi.hjk Course T. v, The silken down of 
; happiness complete. 

I 2 . Applied to substances of the same nature or 
appearance : a. The hair as it first shows itself on 
the himmii face, or the like. 

1580 Baret Alv., Douue, .the .soft halres, or mossinesse in 
the vis.nKcs of young folkes. 1597 Shaks. LavePsCompL 93 
Small .show of man was yet upon liis chin: His ptnvnix 
down began but to appear. 1697 Dkvoen rP.neid vni. ( R.) 
Tlic callow down begun To shade my chin, and call me first 
a man. 1874 Burn and My time xvi. X36 Floyd stroked 
the down on his tifiiK-r lip. 

b. 'I’he jnibescencc on some jilants and fruits ; 
the soft feathery pajimis of some seeds. 

c 14x0 J'allad. on Itusl. xi. 210 He. .most pike away the 
downe of nl the tic, 2551 tkiinkr Herbal i. ifivb, 
.'Vlupccuriis. .h.ath. .a great thyokc and biisshy c.are full of 
lunge downes. 1652 Cui.i'Ei'i'Ek Eug\ Physic, 184 The 
Cotton or l.)oun of (juiiiLcs. 1796 H. Hunter tr. .St. 
Pterre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 . 213 There is not a down 
upon a plant, .but what h.Ts it's utility. z86x Mis.s Prait 
Elou'ir. PL I, 6 '^I he Caly,v . . is at fiist a mere ring, which 
ultimately bccuiiies the pappus or down. 

e. Any substance of a featlieiy or fluffy nalure. 
i6s6 Bacon Sylra feo Down or Nap cometh of a sulitik 
Spirit, in a Soft or Fat substance. 1758 A. Reid tr. 
Ahuqncr's Chym. I. 240 Nitre . . cfllore.sces . . on ibcir sur- 
faic, in the form of .t crystalline down. X83X Bkkwsikr 
optics xii. 101 'J'lie blackness of the surfaces arose from 
their being entirely cumiiosed of a fine down of utiartz. 

B. atlrih. .and Comb., .ns dowu-lmi, -head, filltmt, 
-plumage ; also down-arocred, -headed, -like, -shod, 
-sift, a<lj)). ; down-beard, the papjms of tl)e thistle ; 
down-thistle, Onopoidon Acanthium (iJritlcii & 
IIoll.nul); down-tree, the cork-wood, Ochroma 
/.ago/iis; down-wood, Pilago germiiuiai (.Miller). 

x^3 Carlyle AHsc., Dr. J'raneia 0872) VII. 18 Like an 
idle globular "dow’iibeard. x6oi (tiksikr Los>e's Mart., 
Cantoes .xxxix, Loving iu .such a ‘•downe-bed to be jdaccd. 
1692 1.0CKK Educ. (1693) 24 A tciuicr wc.ikly ron.stitution is 
very much owing to Downe- Beds, a 1847 Eliza Cook H inter 
ishere \\\ * Dowu-covciccl peaches. x8ax Clark Vill. Atinstr. 
JI. 32 He. .pcrch’doii the ^down-beaded gra.ss. 1835-8 Todd 
Cycl. .Anai. I. 7,17/1 The hairs .. becoming finer and more 
, *down.like ns they descend. 1863 Mis.s Hmaddon 7 . March- 
uiont ill. i. 6 LHc] ndsud liimself amung.st the 'down 
pillow.s. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in II.izl. 
Dodsley XI, aS.s The Mown-soft while of Itidy's tempting 
brc.Tst. 1840 I^ARKINSON Thcat, Hot. Index 1 Britt. ^ lloll.) 
*Down Thistle. 156* 'I'uunkr Herbal w, itb, Gotten wede 
..iiiaye Ilf. c.TlIcd iu English *Downe\vfde because the leafe 
broken is lyke .Downe or coltuu. 

DoWHi [Down adv., used subst., as a 
inline for itself, or ellipiically for ‘downward 
motion.’] 

1 1 . The burden of a song. (Cf. Down adv. 26.) 
x6xi Cotcb., Refrain tVune Balade, the Refrct, burthen, 
or downe of a Ballade. 1656 Blouni- Clossogr., Ref ret, the 
Bui then or Down of a Song or B:dl.Td. 

2 . A going down, a descent ; a reverse of fortune. 
Usually in idirase ups ami denons. 

2710 Brit. Apollo II. No. loj. 3/2 Wit Ims her Up’s and 
Downs. ^ 2844 l)iCKEN.s Mart. Chu 4 , xvi. Fraudulent 
tr.ans.Tctions nave their downs ns well as their ups. 1874 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii. The up.s and downs of this 
route. 

8 . Dominoes. (See quots.) 

1870 Hardy & VVahe Alod. Hoyle, Dominoes 92 He who 
draws the domiiio coiitaiuing the smallest number of pips, 
wins ‘the down’ ; (i.c.) he wins the privilege of playing first. 
Ibid. 94 In leading ‘ the down ’ from a hand consi.sting of a 
high double and .several light dotninoe.s, lead the double, 
j t 4 . slang. (Seequols.). Cf. Down flr/v. 22. Obs. 

I x8«J. H.y Aux Flash Diet. .s.v , A do 7 vn is a .suspicion, 
nlarin, or discovery, wliicb taking (ilace, oblige.s yourself 
and palls to give up or desist from the businc.s.s. .to /ut 
a down upon a man, is to give information of any robbery 
or fraud he is about to perpetrate, so as to ctiusc his 
failure or detection. i8ax 1 ). IlAUGAkr Life Glo.ss. 171 
(Fanner) Dinvn, alarm ; ro.se the down, gave the alarm. 

6 . colloq. A tendency to be ‘ down upon ‘ ; a 
grudge. 

1893 J. A. Barry Slnte Bremds Bunvip 193 More es- 
pecially had they a ‘ down ' on iicoplc who wore a goatee 
and snuined when they talked. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward 
Alarcella 1 . 3x0 Wcstall has a down on him. 2895 IVestni. 
Gaz. 13 May //i There is a remarkable * down ' on coercion 
ju.st ii'W in Europe. 

6. A cry of iio 7 vn with ; see Down adu. 25 b. 

2889 (weekly cd.) 13 Dec. 17/4 The otlien). .at once 

raised 'hurr.ih.s' for him. .and 'dowim ’ for the Ministry. 

Down i^dciun), a, [Down adv. used attrib. with 
verbal sbs. as hap, or by ellipsis of some par- 
ticipial word, as running, directed^ 

1 . Directed downwards ; descending. Also^^. 
1647 H. Mors Song of Soul it iii. iii. xxxl, Binding ail 
close with down-propensities. 2701 ‘Gambado* Ann. 
Horsem. ix. (1809) 107 A down leap is not .so very 
dangerous. 1858 Advt, in Skyring s Builders' P'rices, 
Eaves gutters and down pipe. 1883 Gentl. Mag. July 54 
I He passed from the up to the down bow m those long 
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cantabile notes. 1894 Hall, Caink Manxman 24 A down 
line for every stone weight up to eight stones, 
b. Of looks or aspect : Directed downwards, 
f s^ Lindebay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scat. 388 (Jam.) The 
kinps doun look at thame. 1380 lioLLyaANn Trcas. Fr. 
Tongy Rcgardture hasse, doune looke. 1604 T. M. B/ack 
Bk. (Cent. Diet.) A down countenance he had. 1637 K. 
Moneo Ex^it. I. 63 (Jam.) Fearing . . the down-lowe or 
frowne of his officers. 1687 Land. Got, No. »2sV4 A low 
stature . . grey eyes, and a Downdook. a 1717 Blackall 
IVks. (1723) I. 158 True Religion docs not consist in a 
peculiar Garb, .in a down Look. 

0. Of a train or coach: Going 'down*, i.e. 
away from the central or chief terminus ; in Great 
Britain, from I^ndon. Hence transf. Of or per- 
taining to down trains, as the down platform, 

185s Offic, Catal, Gi. Exhxb. I. 249 The signal . . dui- 
tinguishes an * up * from a ‘down ‘ train. 1878 F. S. Wil- 
liams Midi, Rathv. 656 I'o go down to the roadside station 
. . and see the down mail pass. 1883 Law Times Re/. 
HI. 622/2 To cross the line to the down platform. 18^ 
IIOLDREWOOD Colonial Reformer (1891) The up co.ach 
leaving and the down one ju.st coming in. 189a Daily 
News 17 Oct. a/B Pneumatic tubes between this Central 
Office and .. post office.s in the City and West -end, sonic of 
them having ^up’ and ‘down' tubes. 

2 . In a low condition of health or vitality, rare. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anj>lihLat. 319 An old down- 
man \d€/ontanHs\. 1883 Fitzpatrick Life T. N. Burke 
II. 32 § A friend who visited Ihiml on one of his ‘down- 
days ’ i sdays of sickness]. 

t3. Downcast, dejected, Obs. (exc.predicativcly: 
see Down 18 ). 

1845 OiiAMLKB Sol. Recant, ii. 24 Gue wiiide the Plummets 
up Of tny down spirits. 

+ 4. Downright, positive. Obs. 

1617 Fletcher Valent ininn 1. i, After my many ofTers . . 
And her as many down-denials, a 1619 Fothkkuy theom. 
11. iii. § 4. (1622) 220 He being named from his downc 
Being, / aw. [zBjo Galt Laiorie T. il v. (1849) 57 He . . 
talked even down nonsense.] 

Down (daun), adv. Forms: 14 dtln, 1-6 
dune, 3-6 doun(e, (4 dunna, 4-5 don(6, dowun, 
5 douun), 4-7 downe, 5- down, (9 north, dial. 
doon). [In late OK. diinet dtln, aplietic form of 
adtine Adown, weakened from OE. of dune off the 
hill or height (see Down The following are 

the general and usual senses of the adverb; for 
its special combinations with verbs, as Bkar do7vn, 
Kkkak do7vn. Bring doivtt, Buuy down^ Call 
down^ Cast down. Comb do7tm, see under the verbs. 

1. Of motion or direction in space. 

1 . In a descending direction ; from above, or 
towards that which is below ; from a higher to a 
lower place or position ; to the ground. 

It is applied to .-iny degree of descent, from a vertical fall to 
the slighie.st slope as in a nearly level river valley, and thus 
passes into .sen.se a, in which the descent maybe entirely 
imaginary or conventional. 

a tioo (K R. citron, an. T070 Brohton dune hmcce h® 
\txr wars behid. X154 Ibid. an. 1T4.0 Me l.'ct hire dun on 
niht of Jn; tur mid rapes, a 2300 Cttrsor M. 12962 (Cott.) 
Hu hot lepe dun [v. r. done] to the grund. 23^^ Ayenb. 
246 pe Ihcddre . . huerby be angles . . cliun op and doun. 
c; 238s Chauckr L. G. Iv. 1220 Ditlo, Doun cam the rcyn. 
2470^5 Mai.ory ArtUnr xiii. viii, 'J'he teres began to 
renne doune by his vysage. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VJlt^ 26 b, He a lighted downe of his horse. 2397 Most- 
coMRHiK Cherrie 4 Slae 1527 Gif we gac doun. 17W 
Johnson Rambler No. 2.SF9 , 1 was .set down at iny aunt's. 
1808 Scott Marm. 11. xiv, Where his cathedral .. Looks 
down upon the Wear. 1889 Wallace Darwinism 343 
Debris brought down by rivers to the ocean. 

2 . To some place which is conventionally viewed 
as lower in position ; in the direction of a current, 
or with the wind ; from the capital to the distant 
parts of a country ; away from a university ; from 
the House of Lords to the House of Cuininons 
or ' lower house * ; to a lower or inferior court of 
law, etc. Also vaguely in up and down, which is 
often « to and fro : see Up. 

a 1100 Moral Ode 240 He . . walkeS weri up and dun, se 
water dek mid winde. ciaao Senyn Sag.(W.) 3816 I'hai 
sold..spir in stretes, vp and downe, Efter a man of strange 
cuntri. 1390 Shaks. Err. 1. ii. 31 And wander vp and 
downe to view the Citie. 1671 Lady M. Bkrtik in xaM Re/, 
l/ist. AfJiS, Comm. App. v. 22 Your mourning . . which 
Fynes sent downe a Thursday. 1678 Ladv Chawobth 
Ibid. 48 All but six Lords disliked the Commons adresse to 
the King, so it was .sent them downe againe. x6j(7 Dammer 
Voy. I. vii. 208 We liore down right afore the wind on our 
^ Enemies. 27a6 G. Roberts 4 Vears V^, 10 We took in 
six Cows to carry down to St. Jago. xtw Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xix, We caught him up accidentally in our journey down. 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) F, We say, up to 
windward, and down to leeward. 179B Pitt in G. Rose 
. Diaries (i860) I. 216, I have a scheme of running down, .to 
Somersetshire. 1833 Bsaulky (C. Bede) Vei^ant Green 
I. xii, He won’t, .gate or chapel you . . or send you down. 
1^ Cambridge Staircase viii. 137, 1 am in college, and 
there I Intend to remain till I go down. 2893 Lo. Watson 
in Law Times Rep* LXXITL 636/1 , 1 think that this case 
mu.Ht go down for a new trial. Mod, 1 have been running 
up and down all the morning. 

II. Of position in space. 

8. In a low or lowered situation or position ; on 
the ground. 

1197 R. Glouc. (17*4) 89 Betcr hym hadde ybe ILiue bi- 
leued her doune, pan y-lerned for to fle. 1^ Hampoi.k 
Pr, CoHSC, t6oi this cs Hs world turned up kat es doune. 
1489 Caxton SoiMUt i/Aywon v. 13a Whan they were 
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doun from ther horses. lepo Spenser F. Q, i. i. 34 A litic 
lowly Hermitage. .Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side. 
a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracts 5s When the river is down. 2726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. I. ^%Jx Such Trees as grow, .down 
in a Valley. 1868 Holme Lke B. Godfrey xlvii. 255 The 
blinds were down. 2894 Hall Caine Manxmoft 100 'J'he 
tide was down, the harbour was empty of water. 

4 . At a place or in a locality which is considered 
as lower ; at a distance from the capital ; away 
in the country ; away from the university. 

1830 Marry at King's Oxon xli. He was to be down at 
Portsmouth in a few days. 1836 — Midsh, Easy i. ^ A 
gentleman w-ho lived down in Hainp!ihire. 2883 Cambridge 
Stainasc v. 81 His ‘health* had compelled Tiiin to stay 
down for the whole of our first ytsd. 

III . Of position, posture, attitude. 

6. Into or in a iallen, sitting, or overthrown 
position or posture. 

c 2203 Lay. 6864 SeoASen he dun Imi. c tjfia Havelok 925 
Sit now doun and ct ful yernc. c 2380 Wyclif Semt. Sel. 
Wks. I. 6y Nuuit hongckcrc hecdi.H doun. c 1400 MAirNUKv. 
(Ro.xb.) viii. 32 pare wait $nm tyme a chapel), hot now it cs 
.tII doune. t'1450 St. Cuthbtrt (Surtees) 4725 pai knclyd 
doune before ke .saynt. 2610 Shaks. Tenp. iii. i. 23 If you'l 
.sit downc He be.Trc your I.oggos the while. 2669 Sil’kmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 89 Fold it down. 1678 Bcnvan J'ilgr. 

I. r, 1 laid me down in that place to sleep. 1700 S. L. ir. 
f 'ryke's Voy. K. hid. 6a We . . batter'd it down in a very 
little time. ' 1733 (iante at Cricket 10 A Stump hit by the j 
Ball, though tbe Bail was down, is out. 279Q If an. Murk 
Feui. Kdnc. (cd. 4) I. 279 ChristianUy . . pulls down their 
inmges. 2^ Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 524 Five fields, 
one of which is always dow'n to s.iinfoin. 2894 Baiunh- ■ 
Guklu Des. S. France II. 228 He cut them down almost to 
jiiiian. 2894 Times 16 June 16/t [lie] lust the IgolfJ match 
by four clown, and two to play. 

0 . Prostrate witli sickness ; *on the .sick list *, ill. 
1710 Swift Jnd. to Stella 23 Dec., Write to M I > when 
you arc down. 27XS W. Ruueus ao6 We have now about 

50 men down. 274a KiCHARnsoN/^awAx HI. 351 Five Chil- 
dren, who had been all down in Fevers and Agnes. 1876 
Tennyson Harold 11. i, When 1 wa.s down in the fever, she 
was down with the hunger. 289a Times 12 Jan. lo/i A | 
large numlvir of the. .household are down with influen/a. 

7 . To run, ride, hunt, etc. dtmn : to bring to 
the ground, to overtake or overthrow, by running, 
etc. See also the verbs. 

1639 D. Pki.i. Impr. Sea 137 Great care taken.. who 
should run down one another by the board first. 2722 
Aodlson S/ect. No. 115 p 6 Foxes of the Knight’s own 
hunting down. 1883 Sir M. Williams Relig. Tk. in hui. 
ix. 245 Capable of . . riding down the mo.st active demon- 
antagonist. 1688 Times 16 Oct. 10/5 , 1 was tracked down in 
r.Tther less time than it had taken me to cover the ground. 

IV. Particular varieties of direction or position. 

8. Below the horizon ; K^n^ dmm, setting ; 
down, set. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6800 (Cott.) Ar sun ga dun k^t ilk dai. 
C1400 Desir, Troy 7807 The day wex dym, doun was the 
sun. 2539 W. CcNNiNtniAM Cosmogr. Classe 18 The rysing, 
and goyng downe of every Planet. 2669 Sti.'RNV Mariner's 
Mag. II. 89 Far Northward or South ward., the Sun gocth 
not down, as they find that Sail aliout the North Cape, 
1849 James IVoodman ii, The .sun had gone down some 
two hours before. 

9 . Below the surface or lo the bottom of water ; 
into the depths of the sea : to j^o down, to sink ; to 
run dtnvn to sink (//w«.) by running against. 

1639 D. Pkll Inpr. Sea 29S Onc,or liuth of those ships. . 
goes down with nit their passengers in the very Ixntoinc. 
278a CoWFER Loss R. George vi, When Kempenfcit went 
down With twice four hundred men. x886 News/r., A 
boat '.s crew of the whaling schooner.. w-as taken down by 
u whale near the Cape Verde islands. 

10 . 'I'o the ground-floor or floor below ; down- 
stairs, scil. from one’s bedroom, or to the dining- 
room, to dinner. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 fnl- ni- J'' she not downe so 
bile, or vp so early? sf 66 (»oh»s.m. Vic. IV. iv, Down camc 
my wife and daughters. 2887 Mk.s. J. H. Perks From 
Heather Hills II. xviiL 308 A quiet dinner-party, with 
a nice, sensible man to take you down. 

11 . Down the throat ; into the stomach ; to 
down, to be swallowed ; also fig. to please the 
mental palate ; see Go. 

N. Liciiefiklo Ir. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. x\’ii. 

44 'I'he king shuld not swallow y« .same downc. 163s 
hlASSiNGER City Madam i. i, Butcher\s meat will ncil go 
down. 2660 tr. Amyraldns' Treat, cone. Retig. n. vi. 241 
A bitter {xition that is soon down. 1766 Golixsm. Vic. Ir. 

X viii, Fletcher, Ben J onson, and ail the plays of Shake.spearc, 
are the only tnings that go down. 2826 Keatince Trnv. 
(1817) I. 105 Which homely fare they wacsh down with a 
spoonful of light wine. 

12 . In reference to payment: (I-aid) upon the table 
or counter ; (paid) on the spot, or at the instant. 

1357 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford (2880) 265 
Payeng vij‘‘ done. 2603 Shak.s, Lear 1. ii. 03 , 1 dare pawne 
downe iny life for him. iSte in stth Re/. Htst. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. (1800) II Lord Ifuniington's marriage . . with Sir 
James Langham’s daughter, who gives ao.uoo/. downe, 1894 
Wolselby Marlborough I. 77 For a lump sum down, and 
a liberal annuity. .Charles agreed to declare war. 

13 . On paper or other surface used for writing ; 
in writing ; with wr/V<f, note, set, put, take, lay, etc. 
See the verbs. 

1576 Fi.kming Panopl. E/ist. 83 He gathereth arguments 
. .and setteth him selfe downe for a president or patterne to 
bee followed. Ibid. 236 In tbe margent, the name of the 
erson is set downe to whome the same was directed. 1399 
HAKS. Much Ado IV. ii. 17 Write downe Master gentleman 
Conradc. Damfip.r Voy. I. xvi. 44B Many shoals, .are 
not laid down In our Drafts. 172. Steele S/ect. No. 235 


: r 1 will keep Pen and Ink at the Bar, and write down nil 
they say to me. 27SB \V. Rogerb Vcm. 248, I took down the 
Names. 2847 Marryat C'AiYtfT. N. Forest \x, 1 should havc 
put you down for eighteen or nineteen at least. 2885 
Mam A. Exam. 14 July 5/3 Mr, Stansfield's bill., was down 
for .second reading on Wednesday. 

V. Of order, time, condition, quality, or value. 
14 . From a higher to a lower point or member 
in any series or order. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 1659 (Cott.) Fra k® mast dun to be lest. 
H. School Recn:at. 92 So by iiiras, ‘till o'ery 
Bell being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up, the s.Tme Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. 2826 Keatince Tmr, (2817) II. 68 
Every country has its cthpieltes. .in Spain, down even to 
the taking of a pinch of snuff. 2876 Trfa klvan Macaulay 
I. i. 53 From the highest effort of genius down to the most 
detestable trash, 2883 Monck. F..xam. 28 May 5/2 From 
the aristocracy dow'ii lo the collier and quarryman. 

16 . ->om on t nrlier to a later time. 

2423 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 122 Vntoseint Pelir 

f nil his succcssours, And so fourth doun. x66a Stilmncfi.. 
Irig. .^acr. il. i. ft 5 Down from the time of Moses. 1747 
Berkeley Tar^xvater hi Plague Wks. 111 . 480 Thronghoui 
all a^es down lo our own. 1816 Kkatincb Trav. (1817' I. 
228 The accounts which the ancients hav<^ handed do«en to ns. 
16 . To a lower amount ; to or at a reduced rate 
or price. 

*573 Burgh Clasg. 22 Aug. (Jam. Supp.) Gevin to 
James Andersoiin..doun of his ferine be ressouri of the 
greit druutht, xxj li. 2678 Buh.kr Hud. 111. ii. 320 Bring- 
ing dow'n the price of coals.^ 18^ Macaiu-ay Temple h'ss. 
(1886) 434 Cutting down his salary. xB^Daify Ncios 14 
Apr. 5/2 Turbot is down too. 

17 . To or in a lower or inferior condition, a 
state of depression, subjection, humiliation, inac- 
tion, restraint, defeat, discomfiture, annihilation. 

c 2^ R. Brunne Chron, Waco (Rolls) 15736 Or hys inci 
scliiilue brynge hyiii doun. C1380 Wvclik Sel. Wks. 111 . 
19 Of ki myche joie kou didist doun alle yvele siiiritis. 
* 5*3 Douglas eKneis Contents 22 Ruttiliaiiis . . By the 
dcceiss of Camylla doun bett. 2396 Drayton Legends i. 
357 Who can' rayse him, that Fortune will have downe? 
1603 Bacon Adxf. Learn. 11. x. ft 12 The Olympian games 
arc down long since. 1618 Bolton Florus (1636) 117 
Annibal, now quite downe.. 2760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) 1 . 289 She happened to look at her watch, hut it was 
down. 2857 H- Rf.eo Led. Eng. Poets viii. 974 If the 
spirit of a nation goes down, its poetry will go down with it. 
2871 SruRGEON Treas. Daii. Ps. Ixix. 26 If a godly manj^ 
a little down in estate. . 

b. \Vith /fV7c/«, hiss, hoot, shout, talk, etc. : to 
put down, niducc to silence, etc., by such action. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 111. 1 . 6 Here’s a villaine that 
would face me downe He met me on the Mart. ^2613 — - 
Hen VI II, 1. i. 20 The French shone downe the English. 
288y A. Bikuell Obiter Dicta .Ser. 11. 27a He was iminedi- 
atejy frowned down by Mrs. Snagsby. 

18 . Into or in low spirits; to be doivn, to Iw 
downcast or depressed, colloq. 
i6fO B. JoNKoN .itch. IV. vii, Thou art so downe vpon the 
j least disaster ! rt 6 aaZ. Boyd /.ion's Flowers (1855) ii.i 
Men’s hearts arc downc. 2781 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
4 June, When I prest your hand at parting 1 was rather 
down. 1M5 Thokkau Ca/e (.Wx. (1894) 315 The Captain 
is rather down almiit it, but 1 tell him to cheer up. 

19 . To smaller size or bulk; to minute particles ; 
to a finer consistency. 

2673 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 327 He.. melted it 
[NewCoU. plate] downe. 2732 RsmututiOT Aiiments (J.) 
To be boilea down, .to a sapid fat. 1826 Kratinge Trav. 

( 1 817) 1 . 50 (!iround down into dust. 2863 T .yell Eiem. Ceof. 
(cd. 6) 25 Wearing down into a fine powder. 2800 Ahnkv 
Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 76 The. .liquid is. .thinned down to 
proper fluidity. 

20 . From a roused, excited, or violent state; into 
or in a state of subsidence or calm. 

2390 Si‘F,NSER F,^. I. iii. 8 Downe fell his angry mooil. 
2592 Shak.s. Two Gent. ii. iii. 60 If ihe wimlc were downe. 
26. . Progr. Honesty vii. 9 Yon who.se insipid Palat’s 
down. Falling to relish. 2798 Colebiixik Anc. Mar. 11. vi, 
Down dropt the breeze. 2814 S. Rogfr-s Jacquel. it. 55 
'J'o walk his troubled spirit down. 

21 . Into a weaker, milder, or less pronounced 
qu.Tlily ; e.g. to soften, tone down : see the verbs. 

2B16 Keaiinge Trav. (1817) I. 250 1 ‘ime softens down 
things hy unol»scrved degrcc.s. 283a (Jkn. 1 *. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) II. 4? Tamed down into as harmless and bene- 
ficent a sen os the Quakers. ,,01 

22 . slang. Aware, 'wide-awake. (.See also a 7 a.) 
iBxaJ. H. VAux/VtffA Did., Dmun, sometimes synony- 
mous with awake, as when the party you are about to rob, 
.HccN or sust>ccis your intention, it is then said that the cove is 
dimm. i8i« .S/ortiug Mtig. XXXIX. 285 He supposed he 
was daxvn (had knowledge of it). 1817 thid. L. 201 Down 
us a nail. 2852 Smedley Frank Fairl. iv. ^Farmer) You're 
down to every move, 1 see, as usual. 

VI. With ellipsis of a verb : so that do 7 m itself 
functions for the verbal phrase. (But uninflected, 
and therefore used only for imperative and infini- 
tive after auxiliary verbs. Hence Down v,'^) 

23 . With ellipsis 01 come, go, sit, kneel, tie, 
erpSk in Wycti/'s Sel. Wks, III. 47a His proude clerkis 
schal downe with ther pride, c 1400 Rotn. Rose 5868 Doune 
shalle the castelle every dele. 2309 Hawks Fast, Pleas, xx. 
vii,'rhe warre which may soiie aryse And wvl not downe. xsm 
C ovERDALE Eeek, xxxii. 29 Downe . . ana laye the with the 
vncircumcised. 2396 .Shaks. Merck. V, iv. i. 363 Downe 
therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 1836 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 53 Yet down it must, subdued it must be. 1672 
Milton Samson 32a Down reason then, at least vain reason- 
ings down. 2847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest iii, Down, 
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Riuulcftr. good doK f >885 R. Rridcks AV;v i. i, I’hat hoiisc 
of Rufus I hnt lilivks il>r wiiy must dowci. 

24 . With ellipsis of.^’y, in son.se ‘ lx? swallowcil.’ 
It/, and/,^. 

1580 Lm.v /<ri//tws lArb.) 703 'I'liere was no broth that 
would clowiu*, but of hir nuiking. i^x Pkitik Guazzns 
Cir. Conv. I’o Rdr. (t jS6) .A yj b. Nothing will downe with 
them but French, Italian, or Spanish. i6ga Lockk AV«t. 

§ (R ) If he l*ft huiiRiy mom than w.anton, bread alone 
\\ill down. .^1708 .Swii- r li.tut h Philemon Plain ' 
i.ooiiy would no longer down ; 'Twas Afadam^ in her gro- i 
Kram gown. j 

26. With ellipsis of etc. j j 

x8ao Bykon Pines 11. ns And down .Aristotle! t x86o j 
H. SiL'.\i<T .Sennian's Caie.h. 6 What in the necessary ; 
precaution at the word ‘ d.)W'n oars ’V 1887 SMVrii Sailor's 1 
HWd’IiA’., Down o:irs ! . . Down with ine helm f 1875 ; 
nr-'.uF jRO Siiilor's Pocket Pk. vi. (cd. 21 213 If eaugbi in j 
a hard sudden .v|uall, down helm ut once. | 

b. Ill same sense, doivn with : esp. in com- ; 
m.inds. (Cf. Away twVA.) i 

153s CovKROAi.K Ps. rxxxvip 1 . 7 Downe with it, downe willi ; 
it, ciicii to the groumle. ^ 1591 Sii.aks. Tsvo Gent. iv. i. 2 i 
Shiinke not, but down with 'cm. 1669 Sit riMV Mariner's \ 
Maff. T. 19 I town with all Kainniocks iuul Cabins. 1708 i 
Moi 1 F.i V Pahelais iv. xxiii. (1737* Down with your .Sails, j 
i8ao .Smki.t.ky (Kdipns 1. 323 Long live loua ! down with j 
•Swellfoot ! 1856 C. M \c. K\y .\onss for .Mush M’ ^ii^rants 
X. i, Down with the lords of the forest ! (i.e. trees.] 1 

20. Used in ball.vl refraias, without appri-dablc j 
meaning, (Cf. Dowx i.) | 

1398 Shaks. Merry iF. 1. iv. 4.J I douht he be not Wi 11 , ! 
th.nt hoe comes not home: (.niut downe, downe, adt>wni Vij j 
&c. x6oa « Ham, iv. v. i7(j S'oii must sing downe } 
n-downe, and you e:dl him a-dow'iic-a. ?X 7 .. Pooin 1 

^ liiihop \\\ Kvans r). A'. (1784) I. xi.v. 102 Come, genlboneii ! 
all, and listen a-while. With a hey tlown, dow tj aiu.l a down. 
/tx84S H(X)n Compass .\iii, Down, down, a dreary derry | 
down. j 

VII. Phrases. } 


27. Down on. a. To be do'ion on (uf>on ' : to be aware ; 

of, to mulfrstaml, to be ‘ np to ’. slnnir. .See 22. ! 

>793 .!• Pkxrsos Polif. Piet., Kgad, the li.ironct was j 
down upon it. x8ix Sportiny Ma^. XX.XV' 11 . 76 W.is 1 
down upon him, ami clearly up to liis go.s«;ip. 1865 
<•. Hf.iikI'.i.kv Life. etc. II. 103 (Farineri 1 said..* Fni down 1 
on it all : the inonicey never bit your dog.' j 

b. I\t be down on upon ) : to fall upon, pounce ? 
ujion, assail, .attack (from a superior position). 
jBiS Scott Guy .M, xxviii, I think we should bo down | 
i^n the fellow one of these darknians, and let him get it i 
well. 1845 Jamks .d. iWeil vi, We were out from the .aldcis i 
in a minute, down upon them. A Ins. Lynn Lint )N ; 

Christ, K' irkl.ind \\ , \\, \(ft The ciitics would have been 1 
ilown on the author as an absurd bungler. i 

28. Down east (f/..S’,): into or in the eastern ! 

sea-coast districts of New lOnglaiid, csp. Maine, i 
iVlso as iidj. and sb. I fence Down easter. I 

18*5 J. Nk.xi. Pro. Jonathan I. 28 A lillh- boy fnun | 
‘ down-c.T.st '. 1837 iRviNt; Capt. PonnevilU 1 . no A 

narty i»f regnl.tr 'down-e.i-tcrs th.it is to say, poojilc of 1 
Nftw Kngl.ind. X867 O. W, Hoi.mes Guard, An^el ■■ 
viii. (i 8 ot) 37 He actually had the down-east city called • 
after it. 1883 Harped s Atag. Nov, 938/2 This was origin- 
ated by down-cast men, , ' j 

29 . Down south: into or in the south; in US. 
down the Mississippi ; into or in tlic .Southern Stabs, j 

i8u Mrs. Stowf. Unede Pom's C. xti, ‘ J’uking her d<.>wu ; 
south?' sjiid the man. H.iley nodded and smoked on. I 
Mod. lie is now in Newcastle, hut is coming down souib : 
next week. | 

30. Down to the ifxonnd [colhq,) : thoroughly, i 

completely. j 

,>867 Miss Hrocgiiton Cometh np as a P'io'cer x.vvi, j 
Suited me down to the ground. 1889 T. A. Thoi.i.cji’K 
What / rememher III. 'J'be oc>aiii:iiioTi , . suiie<l my 

ta. stcK and h.ibits ‘ ilown to the gr-mnd ', as tin: m'»il,.rh 

sl. ing phrase has it. 

31. Down at IIkkl, denvn in the Hir.s, down on 

{pT in) one's I.v.qk, down in the MofTii: sec the | 
slw. Do7ijn with ! : sec 25 b. i 


VIII. 32 . Comiiarative degree downer \ also 
downer more {obs.). Superlative: see Down most. 

s-x.. K. A tis. 6619 Ac the dclfyn is more queynter. And 
11.111 bim in the water douner. CX39X Cmacckk Astrol. 11. 
§ 13 As the .sonne ciymbitli vppere and vpperc, so goth bis 
n.idir downere and downcre. C1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.i 
\f t<) Idounermore the .stroke went yet. Z43[S Mikvn* hire 
of l.ot'o I. X. 20 Hettyr it is.. hat cristc. .to vs say, ‘frendc, 
ruin vppyrmare’, hen hat he say, ‘carl, go donyrmarc’, 

IX. Down- in combination. 

33 . In combination with verbs, both worths having 
their ortlinary meaning. < Stress on the verb.) 

Such are down come, down-cry (to cry down, 
tlccry), t d<ywn-datffrer, doivn-darhen, doivn-droop, 
down .vt), dtnvn-lay, ■\down-pehe (to weigh down, to 
conijicnsate), dmm-ppur, down-press, down run j 
dtnvn-shear, dozvn-showcr, dozun-smile, dozvn- 
spring, dozvn-squat, dmvn thrinpf (to press down, 
crush), dozon-throw, down-trumple, dozun^Uimhle, 
Also Dowmjkah, -cast, -lie, etc. 

These are very doubtful combinations. In ME., though 
o<.f.a>ioii.dl\' written as one, .word, the adverb ,ind verb 
y donn 
r)*t, tait arc often hyphened by editors of modern edition.^, 
Modern instances are mostly 
lJOctn,.iL being merely examples of inversion of the prose 
ijrrtcr 01 \erb ami adverb for metrical or rhetorical purposes 
(e. g, he d<non-throu>.s for tiowu he thrmvs - tee throws 
tfonm ) ; the hypht-n veems, as a rule, unnecessary. 


I* Z 150 Gen. 4- F.Jt. t 6 o 8 [He] «i 3 A leddre stonden, and 5or- 
on Angeles \luii ciimeii and up gon. 1340 Hampolk Fr. 
(. onsi. 48M He .Sid do fire fra f>e heveii don com, 1883 
liKSANT All in Garden Pair w. i, Those who..*do\vnrricd 
her licanty. x6s4 (J avton Pleas. Soles 11. i. 36 He let fly . . 
and with one blow, confouniied and *downe-daggcr'd him. 
<1x300 A, A’, t'sntier evL 26 J^ai up stiylicn.'. And fwi 
cloun ga. i6tx Si kkij Hist. Gt. Brit, viir, iv. (1632) 404 
'1 he pi c'sence of the one, *^downe-pei/ed the ahscnco of the 
other. 1340 H.smpolk Pr. t'lWji'. 7123 pc water Jrat |jan 
salle *doun ryn Ffra Ii:dr cghen. a X300 E. E. Psalter 
lx.xiii. 6 pains yhetes with axc.s J>ai *doune. scliare. 1844 
Mrs. Hruwn'ino Komaunt Page xxxv, The l>oy “down- 
sprung And stood. 15x3 r.hjccLAS ^Eneis i. v. 63 Thi.s 
Enc.is..In bale thrawart pe.ple sail \loun thryng. x5^ 
(,). Ki'iNNELiiE Compend. Tractive in IVodr. .S'oe. A/ise. 
(1844) 1 . TOO To inv.iid, oppres, and alliilerlie doimthryng 
the Cougivi/.'ttioun. xsSx N. Bckne Disput. 43 b (Jam.) In- 
ducing subiectis to oppre.ss and “doiinthrau their mai.<itcr.s. 
1878 Mrowning Poets Cr-nsic 61 “Dowm-tranijiling vulgar 
liimlrance, x6a8 Fori> L(K>ers Mcl. iii. i, t )ne careless 
slip '‘'down-tumbles him again. 

34. With present jiarliciple or ppl. adj. These 
are practically unliniited In mimlxT, the use of the 
hyphen l»eing merely syntactical. They have the 
stress usually ou dozvn- when used as adjectives, on 
the radical element vvlieti used as parlici])les. Kx- 
ani])lcs arc : do-ivn-beamius^y down-crouchinp^y dozun- 
dra^gingy down-dnnoinpp, dozon-drivin^j^y dozvn- 
droopiny^y dozvn-/lowin,gy dozon-t^oin^i^y dozon-hanj^- 
in^y dozon-rushin^y dozrn s/opinj^y denvn sloopinj^, 
dozun tiimbHnppy etc. Also Downfallino, -hkik- 
INC, elc. 

1868 l.n. IToimM roN .Select, fr. tCks. 180 “Down-beaming 
fioin the lirazon .Syrian skic.s. 1593 Jif'u%hn.<t ftountie. in 
Harl. Misc. (Maih.) II. 263 To cra.'ie his crownc with 
a ’'d.Twiicdriiiiiig blow, 1840 Ci.otmn Dipsychus n. v. 48 
I ho. deep plough in the la/y undersoil I»own-driving. 1784 
CowrsR Tiroc. 361 Gi.aced With wig prolix, “down-flowing to 
his waist. 1591 Svi.vksi kr Pht liartas 1. v. iota As a wolf. . 
Klyes with Mown hanging head. x868 O. SriiriiE.NS Runic 
Mon. I. .126 Another tiowiihangiiig rope, a i8ai Keats 
h'aHcyti^ Acorns ripe * down-pattering. 1647 H. Mork.V«>«^> 
0/ .Soul It. iii. lit. x.vxvi, That strong ■‘down-piilling centr.all 
sway^. /hid. r. in. vii, .Soft *do\vn-sli<ling slccji. 1837^ f.osfn'. 
Frithiofs Homestead 3 'J'hc “dowii-sloping hilb.sidc.s. 
y8oC !owi*kr Progr, Err. 177 Night, Mown-slooping from 
her ebon throne. 

35. With ]jast or passive participle or pj)!. adj. 
These also are unlimited in number, the hyphen 
being merely syntactical ; the stress varies as in 
jjrco. Kxamples arc : dozvn-bent, down-boruey 
dozvn-burniy dozvn-dashed, doivn-d topped y dozvn- 
pressed, down pul y downdhrtnvnydozvn-lurnedy etc. 
Also Dow.ncart, etc. 

1831 ('At<t,Yi.i'. Sart. Res. 11. iii, A ‘dow'nbent, broken- 
hearted, .martyr. xMa I.. C. Lim.ik Prudence 96 She 
kept her face pas'^ionately down-hent. 1597 Warnkr . 
A Ih. /i cEneidos 317 * Down-burnt 'Turrets. 1833 'Tknny- 
HON (Enone 55 With ^dowmdropt eyes I .sat alone. X849 
l.j.ot!f;ii Life 4- Duty vi. 13 With shrunk bodies and hcad.s 
down dropt. c 143$ Found. .St. Bartholomew's (E. lO. 'T. S.) 
27 Ourc lord ihesu crlsle, the wliiclie lo.sith stokkid men. 
ipysith vp *dowmc pressid. x6a3 FKVKFTfiMAX Hand/. 
Hon. Plpisf., l.ikc downc-prest CairiuiiiiKs to .spring. 1840 
(.'ARI.YI.K Heroes iv. (1H/2) 130 That downpressed mood of 
dcsp.air. a 1340 Hampulk J*salier Ixi. 3 Wall Is with- 
ouien cymeni dow'iiput. <'1600 Siiak.s. .Smn. Ixiv, When 
>oinetimi; loflie towers I sec “down-niscd. 

30. With agcnl-noun (stress on dorw 7 i-)y ns down^ 
criery HieVy -puller, -setter. Also DotVN COMEn, etc. 

1878 T!s;sant & Rick 9 •Downcriers, enviers 

and backbiters. 1656 S. Hoi.lano (1719)09 I 7 p-ri.scrs 
and “Down liers in this inighty City, Edna I.vai.t. 

li'e Tu’o'xx, A mere b.'iier.a v>asNion.'Ue ^downpuller. 1744 J. 
Tatkkson Comm. Milton's J\ I,. 386 “I)owii-s«-tlers; ofriccrs 
who set the didics in good order upon tlie Kiiig'.s table. 

37. M ith verbal sb. (stress on down-)y as Jdozvu- 
.qauging, dozvn gohigy -lightingy -pouring, -pullingy 
-puttingy -rushing, -shedding, -sinking, -silling 
Also OOWN-CdMl.NCJ, -F.il.MXO, ctc, 

1641 Sir .S. DT.wKJi ill Rush w. Hist. Coll, iii. (i6ya) I. 
31 1 To add. .but one Giain to the Mown-halanciiig of the 
Affairs of Christendom. 1340 Hampoi.k Pr, Cousc. 4779 
'Til he tyiiie of ]ie son “doun-gang^-ng. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
dc P, R. yiii. xxviii. ('Tolleni. MS.) He [the sun] srme|> 
iriorc in his ari.singe and “doungoynge. 1846 La.nuur 
L.x'tim. .Shaks, Wks II. 266 Hisdcjwii-goingsand uprisings. 
<7x699 A. Snikt.uH Society Conf endings (1780) 40 (Jam.) 
A ^Jowll-pouring of the .Spirit, in his fullness, be your 
allowance. 1871 Naphkv.s Prei». 4- Cure Dis. 1. viii. 340 
1 here should be a liberal down-pouring of carlwlic acid. 
X631 WfchvtR Anc. Fun. At OH. .(31 'I’liis J’riory Church., 
was prcscrued from. . “downe pulling. 1831 Caki.vlk .Sart. 
Kcs. II. vii, III our age of Downpulling .and Disbelief, the 
very Devil ha.s been pulled-down. 0x440 Hylton Sada 
Per/. (W. de \V. 1494) u. xxvi, “Downe pultyng and 
.T-lowcnge of his cucncristen. e X365 I.inoesay (I'it.scottic) 
Chron. (1728) 94 7*0 chein \vlio were the occa.sion of 
hi.s down.putting. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. i, Thu 
dust and “downrushing of a Hfistille. X554 Knox Fayihf, 
*<lownsynclcyngc in y* sc.i. 
XM3 R. A. Proctor in Contemp. Rezu Earth Movem. Java, 

7 he upheavals and downsinkings. 1535 Covrhdalk Ps. 
cxxxviii. 2 77 ioii knowest my “downe syttinge and my 
vprisyngc. 18x6 Stott Old Mort. iv, They drank out the 
price at ae dounsitting. x^ Winskt Cert. Tractates 
1. Wk.s. 1888 I. IX For the “aountramping of ydolatric. 

38. With noun of action (stress on dozonA, as 
dmvnbreaky down-drag dmimflow, dozmigrowth, 
downlet .cf. outlet), downskoot, dozon-sUp, down- 
stroke, etc. Also Dom'NCahT, sb., -dkatoht, etc. 


I 1865 I.IVJMCSTONE Zambesi 596 They must prove a “down- 
I drag, a moral millstone on the neck. X887 Gd. Words 758 
, 7 'he “downflow of air. 1870 Rollkston Anim. Life 12 
' 'The hypapophy.sial "downgrowths. a x68i K. Allestkke 
' Forty Serm. 1. 137 (L.) A “downlet to that bottomless pit. 
Z580 SiDNKV Arcadia (1632) 44 The verie first “down-step 
to all wickednes. 1831 Dickens Bleeds Ho. xxi, Every up- 
stroke and “down-stroke of both documents. 

39. Para.synthetic, as dozvn-baekcd, down-faced, 
down rumped'y also Downheauted, -lookbd. 

1580 HoLi.YiiANiJ Treas, Fr, Tong, Bossu, Mowne backed, 
croiikc . shouldered. 1831 I. P. Kennkov Swallow B. xix, 
H e was rather “down-faccu and confused. X697 Land. Ca.x. 
No. yyci/^ A bay Gelding.. a little Mown Rumpt. 

Down (dtiun), prep. [Down adv. construed 
with an object. CL Aijown as prep.] 

1. In a descending direclion along, through, or 
into ; from lop to bottom of; from a higher to 

; a lower part of. 

' 1508 Dunmar Flyting zu. Kennedie 225 'I'han rynis thow 

douii the gait. 1559 W. Ci.'nninuiia.m Cosmogr. Glasse 51 
Let us go downe this Hill into the Citie. ' 1393 Shak.s. 

, Rich. H, 1. i. 57 Vntill it had return'd 'These teannes of 
■ treason, doubly downe his throat. 1638 Milton Penseroso 
107 Such notes as.. Drew iron tears down Pluto’s check. 
X743 UuLKiiLi- Y ik Cummins Coy, .V. Sea.z 145 Down his Sides, 
and nil the Ih-lly Part, is white Wool. 1895 Manch. Guard. 
14 Oct. 5/0 7 'he w'oikmen h.ive to be lowered by ropes duwTi 
the face of the cliff. 

b. In reference to position : At a lower part of. 
1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 225 'Three Miles down the 
River, arc the Ruins. i8z6 Keatinck 7>v7r'. (1817) I. 26 
The wines produced down the course of the Rhone. Ihid. 
11. In the timbered parts of France, down (he Loire. 

2. Often with no imjilication of actual descent: 
Ti> (or :it) what is regarded as a lower iihit of; 
along the course or extent of. Up and down : see 
Ui*. Also fig. (e.g. of time ; cf. the adv.). 

1674 N. Cox Gcntl. Recrcat. i. (1(177)94 Some Hares will go 
up one side of the Hedge, and come down the other. 17S6 
Siiiii.vocKE Coy. rouml IVofld lie W'cighed, and 
r»-ll down th« h.'uliour. 18x6 Kkatincl Trav. (1S17) 1 . 
i7f'» A .stc.Tfly north l)rcc7e . . jircvails all down ihi-s coast 
from the Straits. Ibid., In the progress down the CO.TSI. 
>859 Ji-.iMLsoN Brittany h. 18 Down tlie middle [of the 
room] were two..t.Thlcs. x86i Lowkli. Poet. ICks. (iSjy.i 
423 Iho echoes .. Like Odin’s hounds, fled Kaying down 
the night. 1878 G. Daw.hon .Serm. Disputed Points xv. 
2^) Shouting down the. ngc.s, ‘Wc did miracles!’ Mod. 
7 'raftic passing up .tiuI df'wii the line. 

b. Dozvn town'. Into the town (from a more 
elevated suburb) ; down in the town. (See aLso 3 .) 

1835 Gray At//. (1893) 5s 7 'i>.day when I go down town 
1 shall^ subscribe for the ‘ New York Observer ’ for you. 
1883 Century A/ag. XXVI. 917/1 She was down-town 
; alone. 

c. Dozitn {the) zoind ; In the direction in which 
: the wind is blowing ; also : see Wind. 

3. The jireposition and its object may be used as 
. an atlvb, or attrib. phrase ; as in dozvn-rwery doimi- 
: streamy dozvn-tozm, etc. (Gf. up-country farmer.: 

I ^ 1645 Euthluford T^yal 4- Tri. Faith (1845) 321 Heaven 

IS down-ground when faith serth it; it is, when sight 
faileth tm, toilsome, .inil up the mount. 1859 Sat.a 'I'zo. round 
CliKk 4p.m. F9 (Fanner) A knot of nu:dic.Tl students, 
who should properly, .have a racing ami down.thc-ro.'id 
look, 1864 Cari.vi.k Fredk. Gt. IV. «,fnj Konigstcin, a little 
down-stream of Schand.TU. 1883 H- H- Kank in Harper's 
j A fag. Nov. 9)44/2 In the lobby of a down-tuwTi hotel. 1887 
j Pall Alall G. 24 Dec. 2/1 At one of the down-river offices, 
j 189s Labour Commission Gloss., Men engaged on cannl- 
1 iKKits on their return journey t<i Liverpool from Leeds, .are 
• said to be engaged on the back p.ass.'igc or down lock. 

Down, z'.' rare. [f. Down .t/;.*-] trans. To 
' cover or line with down, to render downy. 

I 160a !)!/».•» row Ant. .!{• Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 I. 34 O caluie 
I hiisht rich content. .How soft thou duwn'sl the couch 
where thou dost rest. 2748 Yoo'Nr. Hi. 'Jh. viii. 214 'Their 
nest so deeply down'd, and built so Iiigh. 

Down, v.- [f. Dom’n adv. in the elliptical uses 
under VI, the adv. having gradually received verbal 
; infle.xions.] 

; 1. trans. To bring, put, throw, or knock down. 

[2568 1 i.M<NKR_ //<?/A<i/ ii. 23 The rootes. .heipe to down 
; flirt li the birrii in tyme of labor. <; 2586 C'tks.s Pkmhrokk 
, Ps. c.xi.vti. ii, To down proud wicked to the dust.] 1778 
Johnson 29 Apr. in Ikiswell Life, He talked of one whom 
he did not know ; but 1 dtnuned him with the King of 
I’lTLssiu. 2780 — Let. to Mrs. Thrale 1 1 Apr., Did you 
quite down her? 1858 R. .S. .Surtees .Sponge's .Sp. Tour 
xxvii, His horse . . had downed him three times. 1889 
(ii'NTEK That Frenchman xi, The masked wrestler having 
! downed all the professional athletc.s. 

! 2. intr. To come or go down, to descend. 

I.AIJV Granville Lett. (1894) I. 360 What an odd 
thing life is, and how it ups and downs, and ebbs and flows. 

3. To dozun upon, on: to come down upon, 
fall upon, 088.^11 as from a superior position. 

i8«8 R. S. Surtuks S/onge's Sp. Tour (1893) 95 He 
would down upon her at the second or tliird interview. 
2884 launch 6 Dec. 276/2 Prove that you value me by 
downing, .on my enemies. 

4. To dozen zvith ; to put or throw down ; to 
have done with. 

[>899 Broughton's Lett. ix. 34 1 d»misscyou..withaduise 
to. .downe with your traine, you Peacocke. x6tt D. Puix 
Impr. Sea Ded. 8 Let’s down with swearing, if ever wco 
mean to prosper at Soo.] x68a Hickbringill Wks. (17x6) 

1 1, ao Except they . . down vith their Dust, and ready Darby. 
>7x3 Wardke I'rzse Amatoui (ed. 2) 54 'They down with 
her House, xfl^ St. Janies** Goa. 32 Nov. 3/2 Another 
reason for downing with the House of Lords. 
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t l)0Wllb6a*r, v, Ohs. trans. To bear down, 
press down, canse to sink ; fig. to oppress. Hence 
bow&-bea*rlng vbL sb. and ///. d. 

c'1330 R. Brunnk ChroM, (18x0) 158 A tempest on him 
light, KU s^hip was dounborn. Hami'Olis Psalter 

Ixxxviii. 41 pou bcghed pe right hand of dowiiberand him. 
xMo G. Hickks spirit of Papery Pref. 5 Kor the Down* 
hearing of the Gospel. x6j^ Nohris Beatitudes (1694I 

I. 330 Such a full down-bearing Perswasion. x8^ Kon* 
DLANQUK Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) III. 130 iTcmmed 
in and downborne by an overpowering opposition, 

Bownoast (duunka'st), v. ^ow only poet. 
[f. Down adv. + Cast w.] tt^ans. To cast down 
{tit and fig ,) ; to overthrow, demolish ; to deject, 
(!isi)irit. ITcnce Downoa’sting 7 }bl. sb, 

rtx3eo E. E. Psalter Ixxv. 6 In ax and in lliixil hai it 
duuiK'aste. cx^ag Found. St. liartholomciv's fK. iC. ' 1 ’. .S.i 
i) Uy a mu'U downerxistyng. ax57a Knox Hist. Ee/, 
Wks. (1846) 1 . 341 For the. .abolisiiinent of idolatric, and 
for douncasting the planes of the 1714 ll 'odrowCorr. 

11843) fli- rhe ocn.asion of your downnastings. 1839 
Lungk Mass for Dying \'ear .\ii, The stars from heaven 
down-cast. 

Downcast (dauTikost), sb. [f. Down adv. + 
('A.m’ sb. ; cf prec. vb.] 

1. The .Id of casting down (/*/. and fig.) ; over- 
throw, demolition, ruin; downward cast (of the 
eyes or look), b. Geol, - Downtjiuow 2. 

fiiyoo Cursor AT. 23721 (C(jtl.)Dame fortune turncs |iun 
hir quelc And castes vs dun..O h.'it dun-i;.ast we miu wit 
chance Kncniis jiis werld get cout-rance. x6xa 'f. Jamks 
yesitits* Doivuf. II Kxaltaliuii of thcmsclncs, and downeca.st 
of all thill side not with them. 17*3 Stkblk Const. L.in>trs 

II. i, I .saw the respectful Downcast of his Eyes. 1819 
Rhus CycL. Downcast, a term .imong Miners and Colliers 
for the sinkitiK down of the nie.-isuic.s or strata on one side, 
of a fiinll. x88x (X Eet\ July iga Uplifting.s aud downc.asi.s 
of strata. 

2 . 'I'he throwing down of a current of air into a 
coal- mine, etc. ; attrib. in doxoncast shafts the shaft 
by which fresh air i.s introduced into a mine, also 
eWpt. called the doavn-cast. 

x8x6 Hoi.mk.s Coal-mines Durham, etc, 78 Ventilation . . 
is accomplished by means of a stream of air whith descends 
the Downcast .Shaft anti passes through the workings until 
it finds the Upcast Shaft, through wdiich it ascends. x8S9 
Ann. Reg, 43 Worked by a single sh-aft, for both the ‘up- 
cast * and the ‘ down-r-ast ’. J. Loma.s Alkali Trade 

150 'I’lic heal and .smoke are. .drawn away to tli« chimney 
])y_means of the downc.ist. 1881 ly/A Cent, No. 48. v}t<). 

Downcast (duu'ukost),///. a. [f. 1 >own adv. 
•f Cast ppl. a . ; also as pa. pple. of Downo.aht v.] 

1. Cast down ; ruined, destroyed ; fig. dejected. 

160X Marsiov .‘Intouii's Rty. v. vi. Wks. 1 . 143 Tho 

downe-cast mines of calarnitic. x6xx i\v.\'\\()u\\ Coltl. Age 

III. i. Wks. 1874 111 . 42 In the repairing of your downc-cast 
st.-ite. 183a Hr. Mariineau Homes Abroad iii. 4-3 A few 
looked downcast. 1849 Grotk Creeie 11. l.x. V, yyi A ilown- 
cast .stupor and sense of aliaMuncni possessed cvciy man. 

2 . Of looks, etc. : Directed downwards ; de- 
jected. 

1633 G. IlKHiiiiMT Temple, Ck. Militant 80 Whp.re first the 
Church should rai.se her down-cast face. 17x8 I^rior Pinver 
787 With downcast eyelids, and with looks .aghast. x86B 
Fkekman Harm. Com]. (1876) II. viii. 166 Willi downcast 
eye.s and bated breath. 

Hence Do* wnoastneas. 

a xSsx Moir Sonn., Scot. Sabbath ii, Your doubts to chase, 
your downca.stness to cheer. 

DownCOme (don-nikm), sb. [f. Down adv. + 
Come v. ; cf. income, outcotfte.'] 

1. The act of coming down {lit. and^^.); descent, 
downfall ; humiliation. 

*S *3 ,Douci,a.s Atneis iii. iv. sg At douncom of tliir 
Ilarpyis. 1594 SournwiiLL Af. Alngd. Fun. Teares loi 
L^ive's feares wdll stixipe to the lowest downeconie. X64X 
Micton Repmn. i. (1851) 7 I. ike the sudden down-come of 
aTowre. 18x3 Scyitt Rob Ray xi.x, It's a brave kirk,. It 
had aniaist a doim-come lang .sync at the Kcfurinatioii. X877 
Mrs. Olii’Hant Makers Fior. lii, 79 That sense of downcoiiie 
which t$, of all sensations of poverty, the most hard to bear. 

b. Hawking. A swoop down. 

xSyj TuBHKHV. 9 Making hir downccomiue, and 

stoupiug from hir wings. X674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. ii. 
(1677) 178 The Faulcon . . hath a natural inclination and love 
to fly the Hern every way, either from her Wings to the down- 
come, or from the Fist and afore-head. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India 4- /*. 219 Tropick Birds. .stooping to their Game., 
perform it nt one down-comc. 

2 . Metallurgy. (Sec quot.) 

x88x Raymond Dawncome, the pipe through 

which tunnel-head rase.s from iron hi.ast -furnaces are brougnt 
down to the hot-blast stove,H and boilers, when tlie.se are 
Iwlow the tunnel-head. 

Dow*ll*002lier. a. One who comes down, 
b. techn. A pipe or tube to convey water down- 
wards (cf. prcc. a). 

1868 Atk inson r levetand Gloss. 1896 Daily Netvs 20 Apr. 
S/'i In the Yarrow boiler there are no outside downcoim-rs. 

DoWH-COmillgv vbl. sb. a coming down, 
descent {lit an^^.) : «Downcome sb. i, 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5271 At his doun commyng. 
1676 W. Row Conin. Blaids Autobiog. xii. (1848) 400 Before 
the bishops’ downcoming. , 1883 Brsant Ali in Garden 
Fair 11. vi, A sad downcoming of his lofty aims. 

Down^Araughit (duu'ndraft\ 

L A descending draught or current of air. 

1849 Col. Wiseman Sense v. Sc. F-ss. 1853 HI. 603 How 
the north wind should always drive a down-draught .. into 
the drawing-room. 


! 2. A down-dragging or depressing influence. Sc. 

I r^XTtt PicKKN 7 n«a Rats Mlsc. Poems I- ^8 (Jam.) 

I We yield To nae downdraught but perfect eild. 

So Pown-draw, Bown-drug. Sc. 

<;x 788 Pick'f.n Atisc. Poems (1813) I. 79 (Jain.) Poortith's 

• .sair down-dr.'iw. x8ia North, Antiq. 229 (Jam.) Ixive in 
t our hearts will wax.. Thro* cro.sses and nown-drug. 

Downe, obs. f. Down, done (sec Do v,\ 
DownlkhU (dau nfgl). 

1 . 'The act of falling down ; sudden descent. 

I X43(>-x53o Myrr. our Ladye 29B The sonne knuwyng no 
dowtie folic. XS94 T. \S. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 493 
'J liose that . . rnnue on swiftly whither they please, without 
feare of dnwne fallcs. 2674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. ii. (1677) 
21 3 If she iihe h.'iwk] miss at the lirsi down-fall and kill nut. 
1710 A|)L>i.s<>n Whig E.vam. No. 2 (Scager), 1 never met 
so siuldcn a downfa! in so promising a sentence. 184* 
Tk.nnyson St. Sim, Styl. 108 ' Tis'ceii the spring and down- 
fall of tile light. 

b. A fall (of water, rain, snow, etc.). 

X603 Knollss Hist. Turks (11538) 31 The rluer Melas. .in 
Winlcr or any other gieat downefall of water .. right 
sutldcnly ouerfloweth his bankes. 1867 .Smyth ^ SailoPs 
Word-bk., Down/alls, the de.si:cnding waters of rivers aiirl 

• r.ic.clc.s. 1870 E. J’KACiJCic Rail .Skirl. III. 17 I’he weather- 
wise . .said there vi'ouid soon Ijc ‘downfall ' but no rain came. 

t 2 . A Steep descent, precipice; .an abysB, gulf, 

; pit. Obs. 

xS 4 a I -DAM. Erasm. Apofih. I1877) 151 Rockes of a down- 
; right piti.hc, or a stiepe dt^wii fall. X586 T. I*. La Primaud. 

' Fr. Acad. \. (1589) 231 Beware tlnm tumble not into some 
downefall. 1594 ( arkw Hunrte's F.ram. Wits v. •'i.v.»6) (*7 
These, .rielighttowalke. .thorow dangerous and liigh places, , 
.’ind to appioch neero .steepe down-fats, xflgt J)kvi>kn K. i 
Arthur 11. i. Wks. 18H4 VIII. 153 DiT-adfuIl downfalls of j 
unheeded rocks. i8aa Hogg Perils 0/ Alan 1 . 63 A l it j 
downfa* to the south. | 

3 . h’all lioni high eslale, ruin. (The current 
use.') 

i a 1300 Cursor M. i j 362 (Golt.) pis child . . sal be to fcl nn;n ; 
; in dun fall, .And to fell in viuising. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hcu. / 7 , j 
i V. vi. ^4 Tliose that wish the duwnfalf of our bouse. 1667 ‘ 
I Mii-to.n /*. /. 1. 116 That. were, an ignominy and shame 
bem-aOi This downfall. 1730 Jousson Rambler No. 60 j 
P 2 Histories of the ilownfal of kingdoiii.s. 1834 W. Ikving ' 
7 *. Trav. 1 1 , 'Fhe downfall of liis great expectations. 

t b. concr. {pi.) Ruins, debris. Obs. 
x6oa Warner Alb. Fug. xii. I.\.viii. (1612) 30T On 
Aucntinc the dowii-fals are of 'IVmples store to sec. 

4 . Something constructed on purpose to fall down. 

1856 (J. J. Anpeksson Lake Ngami 538 lo desiroy the 

; hippopotamus, .by means of the downfull. .euiisisling ol a 
! Jog of Wood. 

! o. ath ib. Falling down, descending. 

! *793 J'MEAion Edyslouo L. 4 275 JVotecting it . . from the 

‘ eritranct; of the downfall .spr.ay. ^ 1807 Vancouver .igric. 

; Devon (1813) 285 By these dratiEs the downfall waters 
i would immediately escape. 

Dow*n*fallen, ppl- a. Also 7 -fall. F allen 
i to the ground, or from a high est.*ite. 
j 1596 SiiAKS. I Hon. /i\ i. iii. 135 'J'he downfall [mod. al, 

; -fallen I Mon imer. x6oa C^\ui:w • J.) 'I’he land is 

now divorced by tho downfallcii slecu clifl’s on tlio faiiht:r 
.side. x6oS .Smaks. Alacb. iv. iii. 4 Let vs.. Bestride our 
itownfall [mod. cdd. -fallenl Hirlb-dome. 1784 Cowhi r Task 
\T, 144 His foe's <lown-falIcn bc.ast. 18x7 Moore /.alia A’., 
i Vet It'd Propb. (1854) 82 Thi.ir dowii-faU'ii Chief. 

Do'Wnfalling, vbl. sh, 'The act of falling 
down ; do^vnfall ; f setting. 

/r x300 E. F.. Psalter X\. 6 poll loved alle wordes of don n 
fnllinge (L. praecipitaiionis). X340 Hamtoik f'r. Cmnc. 
G576 Ifalc teres of gretyng, Thai the synful .sal scaldeii in 
, the doiinfallyng. X536 iJiai.iiNmLN Cron. Scot. n8:!i) 1 1 . 331 
Ane [coinetl schanc ay afore the sonne-rising, and this otlur 
( afore his downfaliing. x8r6 E. Ikwsh Babylon II, vi. 97 
’ lie sent . . Jeremiah . . before the duwnfalUng of desiruci ion. 

! DoW'^alling, ppl. a. Falling down ; also 
i fig. declining, decaying. 

i |rt 1300 E. E. Psalter sv[\. 9 Kub's pat ware doun falinnd 
' Kindled ere of him glotiaiid.l * 59 ® C. S. Right Religion 
\ 14 The downfaliing priile of the 1659 l^- Dapr. 

Sea 408 The Sc-imans high soaring sursums, and his down- 
falling dcorsums. x8B6 A. Winctilll Geol. Field ho A down- 
falling mass of va)xiur. 

t Down-flat, rt. [cf. Fb.vr ir. f».] Downright. 
1664 H. Cary Marriage Night 111. i. in Hayl. Dodslcy 
i XV. T.40 'J'his is a dowm flat challenge. 

t Down^ate. Obs. [f. Down adv. + (Jate, 
going.] Going down, descent, setting. 

cridCNi tr. Setreta .Secret, Gov. Lordsh. (E. F.. T. S.) 89 
To he doungate of .sonne. X555 Waireman Fardle 
Facious I, iv.'43 Certeine of theim worshippe the Sonne at 
his vprijstc, and curse him nio.stc hilt rely at his doiine gale. 

Downgeowne, obs. form of Dunoeon. 

Down grade, down-grade, [see (Jkabk.] 
lit A downward gradient, a descending slope (on 
a railway, etc.) ; hence A downward course or 
tendency in morals, religion, etc. Also altrib. 

x88s Harper's Afag. Apr. 6go/a llie train keeps on its 
rapicTdowii-grade run. X887 Shohgkon (title) Four Articles 
on the Down-Grade. x8M Pall At all G. 24 Apr. 1 i/i The 
Baptist Union . . both parties in the ‘down-grade contiover.sy' 
having marshalled their forcc.s. 1890 Daily jVcws 8 Dec. 
2/1. IVestm. Gaz. 19 Apr. ^2 A Miidy in the down- 
grade of a village girl from seduction, .to prostitution, 

tDown-gTVed, ppl. a. Obs. rare-K [f. 
Down adv.xX. -f Gtvk.] Explainwl by Sleevcns 
as mcatiing * Hanging down like the loose cincture 
which confines fetters round the ancles.’ 

x6ot Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 80 His .itockings foul’d, Vngartred, 
and downe glued to his Atickle. 


Downliaill (-hgl). jVaut [f. Down adv. + 
Hai lv.] (See quot. 1867.) 

X669 Stukmv Mariners Afag. 17 All down upon your 
; doone hall, ijay Swiet Gulliver n. i, We belayed the fore 
, downhaul. x^ R. H. Dana B^f. Mast v. xt, I ..sprang 
i forward, threw the downhaul over the windlass. _ 1867 
Smvth Sailor's Word-bk, Doum-lMul, a passing up 
..to the upper corner of the .soil to pull It dow'ii when 
shortening sail. Also.. to the outer yard-arms of sludding- 
iiail.s, to take them in securely. 

b. atlHb. Doxvnhaul tackle (sec quot. 1 867). 

176* ''aixoseh Ship'.i r. 11. jn) Below the ih>w'n-haul tuckle 
. liilicrs i)ly. 1867 Smvth .Sailor's Word-bk., Dawn-haul 
tackles, umployed wln;ii lower yards are struck . to prevent- 
ihcm from swaying about after the lrusse.s ate unrove. 

+ Dow*lJiauler. Nuiit. Ohs. -- prec. 

*794 Figging tj- Seamanship 1 . 8's 'l‘hc higher studding- 
! .sails . are dtawn down to be furled or reefed by down- 
liaiilcrN. Ibid. lO.s DownhnuUr, A rope which hoists down 
the stay-sails, Ktiidcling-sail.s, and boom-sails, to shorten sail. 

Downheairted (-hruiucri, a. Having the 
heart ‘down’ see Dmwn (uhs 18); discouraged, 

» low-spirited. (‘A colloquial woid.’ T'odd 1818.) 

a 1774 (toi.DSM. Ess. (L.), Come, my good fellow, don’t lie 
downfieartcd ; cheer up. x86o Ki skis in Anne Ritchie 
Rec. 'Tennyson, etc. yg .Sept. (iBgai 136, I am very glad to 
have your letter ..having l.'cen downheurled lately. 1869 
(^(UM.ncRN Purs. Holiness xxi. lyg 'I'o cuiutole many 
a di^wn-hcartcd Christian. 

Hcncc Bownhea rtddly adv . ; Bownlita'rttd- 
neis. 

1655 Gurnali. Chr. in Arm. Introd. v. (1669) 174, 1 . .find 
it come off :ls weakly and down-lu-at tcdly as before, a 1863 
'rnAi.Ki.R.AY Haggarty s Wife (18871 a8f Hi.s dOwn-hcsurlcd- 
nos.s. ..MM prised. .bi.s acciunintances. 

I Downhe’ld. Obs. In 4 duu-, doun-, etc., 
-heldo, -hoild. [f. Held sb., slope.] A down- 
ward slope, declivity, decline, descent (lit nndjf;,''.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Coll.) Jacob . . sagb he well lie a 
doun heild. Ibid. 5468 Ncgb seuen score yeir of cld Was 
hi^: iacob at his iloii heild [Fair/, atle his doun heldc]. 
Ibid. C1431 po .‘ un wa.s at dun heild | Trin, doun liclde]. 

Downhill (sec Ixlou) H>., adv., and a. 

A. sb. (duirnhil;. [f. Dow’N adit.'] 

1 . The tlownward slo]>e of a hill ; a decline, 
declivity, descent {lit. and 
1591 SviA’KSiEU Du Bartas i. ii. 19 Th’ Icle down-Hils of 
this slippvry Life. 1607 'I'oi'SiM.i. Tour-/. Beasts n.-; 

.^niK- on liors'-bm.k, other on foot, follow llu* cry . . iieiU^r 
fearing ihornes, woods, duwn lills. 1795 Bcrkk R^Ff- 
PctHc iv. Wks. IX. iiy It is not ]>ossiblc that the downhill 
should not be .slid into. 1833 W. Jkkman .-lutobiog, HI. 
.viv. 707 To clieer and solace the dowNbill of life. 

t 2 . slang, {pi.', False dice; which run on the 
low numbers. Obs; 

a 1700 H. E. Diet. Cant. Crexo, Piacn-ltills, Dice that run 
I low. x8ox .XVI I I. lofA 

B. adv. v(biimhi l). [f. I>owN/rf*/.] Dowm the 
.slope of u liill ; in a descending direction ; on a 
decline ; dowii-ward.s (lit and fig.). 

1639 Burton's Diary (\t2%) IV. 348 Whclbcr it be up-hill 
or down-hill. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv, A very short cut, 
and all down-hill. X795 Ln. Ai.i’i:t.ANn Curr. (1B62) 1 1 1 . 313 
They arc going downhill . . a well-cDnccrred opposition will 
end tin; biisine.ss. 1871 Smii.ks CVirmir. i. (1876) 17 ’J'liyV 
I broke through the French and sent them flying downliill. 

C. (dmrnhil;i. Sloping or descending down- 
1 wards ; declining. (Also >^V.) 

I i7«7 Pon-:, etc. Art 0/ Sinking 71 The genllfi down-lijll 
; way to the bathos, Congmevk (J-\, A downhill 

greensward. xyBa Cowi-kr Lett. 11 Nov., The down-hill 
; side of life. xBw Fkocue Hist. Fug. 11 . 408 ’I’he monks hail 
■ travelled swiftly t>n the downhill road of human corruption. 

' Dow'jdly, adxf. ?‘are. [f. Downy f -ly ^.] In 
a downy manner; like down or fluff. 

1835 Btmkw. flfng. XXXVIII. Ojy We h.Tve deter ted 
particles of tmlmeg reposing downily on the .surface. 

Downiness (dou 'nines), [f. l )own y -f -N K.SH.] 
The condition or quality of being downy ; a downy 
growth or substance. 

1670 W. SiMHso.N Hydro/. Ess. 14 V.Tpours arise out of the 
iron whirrh turn into u downinchs. 1695 II. .Samivson in 
Phil. Trans.XlX. 80 A Downyncss upon her i.liin, unusual 
with those of her .Sex. 1708 Brit. .Apollo No. 88. 3/1 A 
Hoary kind of Dowiiyness. X835 Bkownini; ^ (Tom., 

! Rcspixtability, Your lip’s contour and downiness. 

Downione, obs. form of I)l’N(!Bon. 
t Downishi «. obs. [f. Down a. -k - 18 U.] 
Somcwh.nt dejected or directed dowiiwarrl. 

ibn Eond, Gas. No. ii77,''4 One Booke Bookey, of a 
middle .si.iture . . full f.Ti:’d, of a dowiilbh look. 17x0 in 
Ballartl MSS. XXXVI. Nr^. 24 The Whigs arc very 
ilownish here upon the l.Tte ch:tiige.s. 

Downk(e, obs. form of Dank. 

Downland * ■ [f- Down sb^ ; cf. OE. dttn- 
lmvi:\ Land forming downs ; hilly pasture-land, 
b- 1000 Axfhic Dent. I. 7 Feld landum & dun landum. I 
Penny Cycl. XX II I. 343 /'*' There are akso nl>oul 
v.orjo acres of down-l.Tnd. W. J. Court hope Addison 
li. 27 .Vli^hiiry Plain, v.'th ..its open tracts of undulating 
tiowninnd. 

Downland [Cf, upland^ Land lying low. 
or sloping downwards ; in quot. attrib. 

X839 .SioNEiiouRK A.vholme 309 Descending the downland 
lawns. 

Downless (duu’nlos}, a, [f. Down sb.'^ a 
-LESS.] AVithout down. 

1398 Mari.owf. Kt Chaf'Man HeroSf L. \. 43 The downless 
rosy facc.s Of youths and maids. 2796 Withkrinc Brit. 
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DOWN-LIB. 

Plmnts (ed. 3,' III. »»« Doronicum . . seeds of the circum- 
ference flown-IesA and naked, s^s J. C. Jeaffresov 
lir'oman in spite 0/ Herself I. I. iv. 59 A.s downless and 
smooth-faced as any girl of eighteen .eummeri. 

Down-lie (-lai )* V. To lie down, go to bed, 
retire to rest. (Chiefly in pres. pplc. Down-lying.) 

xs $6 Pt^rf (W. de W. 1531; 88 b, Prayer is mochc 
iiece>.sary at all tynies, boihe v^synge and downlyenge. 
ciSJo Decay En^. by Shepe lE.E.T.S.) 98 To kepe vj. 

K rsyiis, downc lyinge and vprisynge in hys house, a s6a8 
tusioN Serm. be/, hh Majestie (1630) 74 There arc so 
many uprising ^ down-lying, that must have bread and 
rueatc from day to day. 

lienee Dow'n-lying vbl. sb. a. Lying down, 
going to bed ; taking of permanent quarters, b. 
Lying-in of a woman, confinement, {north, dial.^: 

153s GooMy Printer Ps. cxxxix, My ingoing and down- 
lying to sleep. 1603 Flokio Maniai^e i. xxv. 1163.2^ Ba 
VV'iiat they go withall is but a conceiving, and ther«;fore 
nothing neere downlyiiig. *637 R. Monro Expctlit. it. 
t 6 What hurt the etieiny was able to have done us, 
Jicfore our down-lying. t8^ Mrs. (mskell .If. Earttm 
iv, She expected her down-lying every day. 1855 Kobinsun 
ll'hiiby Clfiss.^ Denvn-liggtng^ time. 

Downlong,/r«f/. and adj. [app. coined by W. 
Moitis; cf. headlong.\ A. frep. Down along. 
B. adj. Rushing down headlong. 

1876 Morris Sigurd 11. 91 The rush and rattle of waters, 
as the downlong Hood swept by. 1693 — Beorvulf ai Rut 
irie the sea udIknc I'he flood downlong the tide. 

+Dow*nlook6d (-lukt), nr. Obs. [i. dtnmdooki 
see Down a, i b.] Having downward or downoa.sl 
looks ; guilty-looking ; demure, sheepish. 

Rrome Jtwiall Cr€ 7 V ii. Wks. 1873 *'L ;t^4t I never 
lik’d such demure down-Iook'd Fellows, xpjj I.onJ. 

No. 1230/4 A middle size black man, h.aving short black 
brown lank hair . . down-Iook'd. a 1700 B. F. Du t. Cant. 
CreWy Blanks baflled. down Ifiok’t, sheepish, guilty. 1700 
Dkvuen Palamon i^- Arc. 11. 489 Jealousy.. Downlook'd, 
and with .1 cuckow on her fist. 1814 .Si:oTr f.d. 0/ Isles iii. 
xix, Men.. of evil mien, Dowri-lnok'd, unwilling to be seen. 

Dow'xilooldng (-lukin), a. That looks down. 

i 8 a 3 . Scott Quentin D, ii, A.. middle sized man with a 
down-looking visage. 184a Mics. Browning Grk. Chr. 
Poets I a WHlhclm MeisterVs uplookitig and downlooking 
aspects, the reverence to thing.s abos'c and things below. 
t88z Mi.ss Yonck Lads Oc Lasses Langley ii. 120 Tlie rude, 
clumsy, .stupid, down looking fellow he had liccn. 

Downlying: see Down-lik. 

DowninOSt (<lau‘nm^''.st), adv. and adj. Also 
,mti. downermost: cf. the obs. comparative 
doumermore : see Down adv. VIII. 

1790 Bi.acdkn in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 349 So poised as 
that a certain fiart should be always uowiiniost, ^ i8«a 
C.<ii.KRiDGK Lett., Conrvrs.f etc. II. 92 Set the jewel in the 
marriage ring with (be .speck clownmo.st. 18x9 Cari.i.slk in 
Eng. Hist. Rit*. (1886) 1 . 313 'I'lie early or downmo.st part 
<tf the sheets had mouldered. 1879 Cko. Emot Thee. Such 
317 A fowl tied head duwnmost. 

DO'W'npOUr (-po-*!), sb. A pouring down ; 
esp. a heavy, continuous fall (of rain, etc.). 

iSir Agric, .Surrey Hebrides 741 (Jam.) A down-pour 
which had ijersevered in deluging the island for a week. 
1859 R. F. Bl-rkin Centr. Afr. in 'Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
141 The downpour is dcsidtory and uncertain, causing 
frc(]ucnt ilroughts and famine. 187a Proctor Ess. Astron, 
xi. 151 .\ systematic and continuous downpour of missiles. 

Downright (duunrji’t, diiirnrsit ', adv , adj., 
and ,^b. [f, Down adv. t Rioht adj. and adv.^ in 
< )E. rihit rihle \ cf, AixnvNBiGiiT.] 

A. Oiiv. (Stressed dmv nrii^ht when preceding 
llic word it qualirie4, downright when following.) 

1 1 . Straight down ; vertically dtiwnwards. Obs. 
rixoS Lay. 25613 pe drake, .flah dun riiite, mid feondliche 
r.'csen. <’13x0 .Seuyn Sag. (\V.)62i The cldc tre .. Hewe 
him to the grounde dounright. 1446 Auuki.ay Poems 23 He 
fcl downc rj-^t into hel .scxlcnly. im8 H. Mtowall Nature 
(i8')6) Some shote .sydelong andsome down ryght. 1674 
Ray i\otes Httsfi. 129 That part of the root, which dcsccnd.s 
down-right. Pope Dune. it. s>88 He. .Shot to the bback 
abyss, and plung'd downright. 1763 Er/t. J/ag. IV. 554 
.Several .. were seen to sink downright, by some people who 
were on the clifls. 

2. Thoroughly, absolutely, quite, positively, out 
and out, outright. 

a Z300 E. E. Psalter cv. x8 pc lowe it .swath sinful docin- 
I ight. 1377 T,angl. P. pi. B. xviii. 191 God gaf pe dome 
..p:u Adam ik Hue . . Sliulde deye doune ri3tc. 1480 Cax- ! 
ton Chron. Eng. ccxlvit. (ri8a) 314 Scolte.s that day were I 
slayne doune right the suly>taunce of them alle. 1588 
Sn.\Ks. L. IV. i. 389 They’l mocke vs now downe- , 

right. 1664 H. Moke Myst. fnio.^ Apol. 562 Unlcs.s you , 
\vrre down-right mad. 1714 R. Fai.conkr Voy. (i76<j' 141 
Killed four downright, and wounded 5ever.1l. 183a Hr. ■ 
.Marhnf.au Domes Abroad v. 66j I was downright scared. I 
1 3 . In a direct or straightforward manner ; - 
plainly, definitely. Obs. 

z6oo Shaks. a. 1 *. L. Ill, iv. 31 You haue heard him i 
sweare downright he was. z68o Otway Caius Marius iv. i, 

.^n honest, simple, downiight-dcaling Tx>rd. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 11. 131 St. Peter .. use.s a plain literal style, and 
<liscour 5 c.s down-right concerning the natural world. 

t4. Straiijhtway, straight. Obs. 

f '^7 Eong 0/ .Soul II. ii. I. iii, The soul that 

I . . Must now pursue and fall upon down-right, zyza Ar- ! 
bcthnot John Lull II. iii, Thlv p.ip«r pul Mrs. Bull in .such 
a p^sion that fell down right into a fit. 

o. adj. (Usiuilly stressed dow nright \ but ■ 
somelinivs downvi ght at the end of a clause.) j 

1. Directed st might downwards ; vertical ; directly 
dencending. ( 
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s5|D PAL5M3R. sxj/i Downeright stroke, iailte. 1578 Lytr 
DMotns V. xiv. 566 This Hawkweede hath^^no deepe 
downeright roote. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI^ 11. iii. ga Haue 
at thee with a downe>right blow, sdei G. Sandys Ovitts 
Met. II. (1626) 225 To iump from downe-right cUffes. 1684 
Bunvan Pi^r. II. 71 He gave him again a down-right blow, 
and brought him upon his knees. 1739 Phil. Trans. LI. 
299 Its motion was. .quite dowurighl, i.e. perpendicular to 
the horizon. 1857 Whittier lEhat of t^ Day f 3 Thunders 
. . Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings glare. 

2. Jig. a. Direct, straightforward, not circuitous ; 
plain, definite. Of persons: Plain and direct in 
speech or behaviour (sometimes implying blnnt- 
ness of manner). Obs. or areh. 

1603 Shaks. Mens. for M. iii. ii. 12 After this downe-righi 
way of Cre.ntion. /tz6x6 Bkaum. & Fl. Knight Malta v. ii. 
Your downright captain still I’ll live, and serve you. a s6a6 
Bacon (J.l, An admonitlou from a dead author, or a cayimt 
frum an impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright 
advice, tyiv Savagk Lmv in Veil i. i, What we call in 
downright English a pimp. 1733 Pofe Hor. .Wit. 11. i. 52 
i As plain As downright .Shippen, or as old Montaigne. iM 
I'RounE Htst. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 145 He had a certain 
{ downright honesty about him. 

b. That is thoroughly or entirely (what is tle- 
j noted by the sb.); nothing less than.. , mere, 
i absolute, po.sitive, thorough, 'flat*, * out-and-out ’. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Autopyron, Browne bread . . 
i downe right bread, a x6aS Bkeston Serm, bef. his 
I Majestie 10 To be a downe-right Papist. 1699 

: Bp:nilkv Phal. 267 This is no better than down -right Non- 
I sense. X7ia Sierle Spect. No. 266 P 3 IShe] is not to have 
down-right Money, but. .a Present of Plate. 1875 Jovvp.it 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 344 He is a downright atheist. 

C. sb. \ti<nv'nnght'). [The adj. n.sed eilipt.'] 

+ 1. A vertical line ; a perpendicular Ob.K. 

1674 N. Fairfax Hulk tfy SelsK 153 Brought by a sharp 
angle to a downright or periicndicular . . with the thillcr. 

2. {pi.) Name of a quality of wool. 

X793 Vasshtart Rejl. Concl. Peace 73 Downrights/^ia o o 
per pack, Seconds fii 00. x83a-5a McCulloch Diet. 

Comm. 1428 I'he l^est English short native fleeces . . are . . 
divided by the wool .sorter into . . i. Prime ; 2. Choice ; 3. 
.Super; 4. Head; 5. Downrights; 6. Second.^. 

Downri'ghtly, adv, rare. [f. Downright a. 
4- -IT ^’.1 In a downright manner ; directly ; 
thoroughly : = DoWNuitiiiT adv. 

1642 DjgbV Obser7K Sir T. Brownes Relig. Med. (1659) 
21 Averring duwn-riji^htly, lliat God cannot doc contruaic- 
tory things. 1679 Kid in G. Hickes .Spirit of Popety 7 
Prelacy.. IS destructive down-rightly to the Sworn Omni- 
ants. 1882 .Soeietp 7 Oct. ifi.-'i rersistently overbearing, if 
not . .downrightly insolent. 

Downrightness (daunroi tnes). [f. as prcc. 
-h -NKSS.] The quality of being downright ; clirect- 
ne.ss, straightforwardness of siicccb or behaviour. 

x6a8 Earle Microcosm.^ Blunt Man (Arb.) 56 Hee is 
generally honest . . and his downerightne.s!ic credits him. 
1800-ia Mar. Edgeworth Manoeuvring vii, Wks. iBw IJ. 
j 8 They have., so much self-wdll, and mercantile down- 
rightness in their manners. 1845 Thai keray Crit. Rev. 
Wks. 1886 XXllI. 237 (To) expose their error with all the 
dow'nrightness that is ncccssar)'. 

t Downriglits, adv. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. 
with genitival -rx, -x.] =• Downright ai/ta i. 

C1350 IVill. Paleme 1165 almauns seweden .sadly & 
sluwe doun ri3les.^ t6sq H. Peli- Impr. .Wea 419 'JJiey 
w’uuld .. go dowiiright.s into the l)ottomc. Ibid, si 2 The 
enemy, .hath made after you to sinke you down-rights. 

Downrush Kush down, rapid descent. 

1855 Brimi.ky Ess.^ Tennyson 73 Like the downrush of 
,1 mighty cataract. 1893 1 ^* Ball Story of Sun 140 

There must be a down-rush of. .cooled gas from above. 

Do'Wnset (dairnset). Also (sense 3 ) -seat, -sit. 
+ 1. Going down or setting (as of the sun). Obs. 
1610 Hoi.t.and Camden's Brit. it. 12S His honour and 
fortunes were for ever at their downc-sel. 

2. Sc. An establishment, settlement. 
x8z8 Mis,s Fkkriek Marriage 1 . lao By my faith, but you 
h.ivc a bcin downset. z8aa Galt Entail II. 274 (Jam.) 
A warm down'.se.ii*.s o’ far niair consecmcnce . . than the silly 
low' o’ love. 187X W. Alexakdf.r Johnny Gibb xxxviii. 
(1873) 213 He'll get .1 braw doonsit at Gushetneuk. 

2. A setting or putting down, a rebuke. 
s8a4 Mlss Furrier Inher. viii, Now'lse disconcerted at 
the downset .she had received. 

Downset, a. Her. Of a fess : Broken so that 
the one half is set lower than the other by its 
whole width. 

1847 Gloss. Brit. Her. 141 llie best way would be to say 
down.sct on the dexter or sinister side. 

Dow'nshare, corrupt f. D£N 81 iirk. 

1796 J. Bovs/f^w. Kent 37 Wheat, Barley, Oats, Oats, 
Rye Grass . . is the course after downsharing that has hitherto 
generally prevailed. Ibid. Downshare land. 

Downside tdau nsoid). The under side ; in 
]^hr. dtnvnside up (after upside down). Also advb . ; 

'i» downwards, or ? short for dtnvnside uf. 

1683 Drydkn Ft. Lee Dk. of Guise v. A. Since last we 
parted at the barricadocs. The world's turned upside down. 
C. No,’ faith, *tls Ijettcr now, ’tis downside up. 1833 I.. 
Ritchie IVand. by Loire 56 Die factionnaire seizea the 
document, and looked at it upside and downside for some 
lime. x8B< H. 1 *kakson K. Brcmning xi Whether the 
thing shall be hung upside, downside, or endwise. 

Downstairs v^ce below), adv. pkr. {adj.^ sb.) 
Ia&s freq. downstair ;csp, as euij.). 

a. ativ. phr. (daiinste»'jz). Down the stairs ; 
on or to a lower floor or {fig^ ‘ the lower regions *. 
1396 Shaks. t Hen. IV, n. iv, 1x2 His industry is vp- 


DOWNWABD. 

staires and down-staires, his eloquence the parcell of a 
reckoning. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV^ 11. iv. aoa Thrust him 
downe stay res. a xflgx Drayton IVks. II. 490 (JocL) When 
upstair one, downstair another, hies. 1791 Mrs. Raucufff. 
Rom, Forest x, As she went downstairs, a x8jM Barham 
D^l. Leg.t Bros, Birchington xxiii, Such aflatrs . . are 
bruited awiit. .‘down-.stairs’ Where Old Nick [etc.]. 1883 
Rkaoe Many a Slip in Harper's Mag, Dec. X33/2 Down- 
stairs the lady did not charm. 

b. aflrib. or adj. (dau*n8le»j(z). 

18x9 .Metropolis 1 . 146 At the feel of down stairs Cinderella. 
1824 Miss aIitpoko Village Ser. 1. (1863) 222, I have 
sometimes, .feared that her down-stair life was less happy. 
Mod. The downstairs rooms. 

C. sb, (dannste®'Jz). The downstairs part of a 
building ; the lower regions. 

1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 254 The old green curtains of 
dowiLstair.s were became filthy. 1877 H. .Smart Play or 
Pay (1878) 125 The accredited down stoirs is so utterly 
ovcrNtocKcd with that pavement f^ood intentions). x8p6 
IVcstm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/3 The magistrate could not dis- 
crimin.itc whether upstairs or down-stairs began [the fight). 

t Downsteepy, a. Obs. rare-K [f. DtiWN 
adv. + Steepy a.] Steeply descending, precipitous. 

1603 Fi.orio Montaigne (1613) 97 (T.) He came to a craggy 
and down.stccpy rock. 

Downthrow (dau-nJiro«)- 

1. A throwing or being thrown down. rare. 

x6xs Catascopes in Farr S. P. Jas. / (1848) 352 Wars, the 

canker of e.state, Hcl’s image and al commonwcalc’.'s down- 
throw. xBgi Times 21 Oct. 5/3 Unable to take his down- 
throw philosophically. 

2. Geol. The depression of strata below the 
general level on one side of a fault. (Originally a 
miners’ term.) Also attrib, 

1838 A. C. Ramsay Geol. Struct. Aterioneth, etc. 5 Down 
the Balii valley . . there runs a ureal fault. It Is a down- 
throw to the north-west. x88a Geikie Geol. Sk. 282 A true 
fault with an upthrow and downthrow side. 1889 Ckoll 
Stellar F.vol. 54 About a mile E..S.E. of Bcddgelert, there 
is a fault with a downthrow of 5000 feet. 

Dow*ntrod,///. a. «iic.xt. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii 1 j.5,«Qo. i'll will lift tlie down 
trod {P'ols. downfall, -falnj Mortimer. x6o6 Sylvestfr Du 
B artns 11. iv. 1. Trophies 887 iHc] Wholly extirps the down- 
trod lebusitc. 

Downtrodden (duimtrp‘d*ii), pa. pple. and 
(dairntrpicrn ),///. a. 

1. Trampled down ; beaten down by treading. 

1568 U. Fulwel Like Will to Like in Hazl. DodslcylW. 

141 Repent, repent, your sins shall be downtrodden. 1846 
H. Rogers Ess. (i86i>) I, 175 The down-trodden grass. 
187$ Longf. Pandora viii. 4 The flowers, downtrodden by 
the wind. 

2. fig. Crushed down by oppression or tyranny. 

*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 241 'I his downe-truden equity. 

X64X Milion Reform, it. ad fin., The mo.st dejected . . and 
downtrodden vassals of peidition. X845-6 Trench Huts. 
Lett. Ser. 1. iii. 43 All the . . crushed and down-trodden of 
the earth. 1858 J. Maktineau Stud. Chr. 342 The down- 
trodden serfs of Fr.nnconia. 

Hence Bown-tro^ddexmess. 
i88x F. G. I.KK Reg. Baront. i. 5 Their expatrialiun, 
poverty, and down-troddenncM. 

DO'WXlward (duumw^id), adv. (/;r/.) and 
adj. For forms see Down adv. [rrimnrily an 
a]>hetic form of Aix>wnwakd, in OK. adtimveard ; 
but sub-seq. referred directly to Down : see -ward.] 
A. ativ. 

1. 'J owards n lower place or ])osition ; towards 
what is below : with a descending motion or ten- 
dency. a. in reference to movement through sp.icc. 

exsoo Triu. Colt. Horn. 105 Ech god giue..cnine8 of 
heuene dunward. c 1230 Halt Altul. 19 TIa. . waldcn fallen 
duneward. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 362 As liii hat donward 
come. X398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P, R. xm. xxiv. (1495) 
456 A drupe . . fallyth duuiiwarde by his ow'ne heuync-sse. 
*535 CovERDALE 2 Kings xx. 10 It is an ea!:y thinge for the 
snadowe to go ten dr-.grees downewarde. 1641 Frf.nch 
Distill, i. (1651) 40 This Oil taken inwardly worketh up- 
ward and downward. 1887 Bowkn Virg. Mneid 1. 607 
While streams downward run to the sea. 

b. in reference to direction, attitude, or aspect. 

c X400 M AUNDKV. (Rnxb.) xix. 87 Lukand douneward to he 
erthe. c 24^ Douce MS. \% ch. x.Tourne the brede doun- 
w.'irdc in the panne. x56a J. Hey wood Prov. 4* Epigr. 


looking downward makes one dizzy. 

c. in reference to position or situation. 

^ A 1300 Cursor M. 9887 (Cott.) pis ca.stel dunward ban es 
it polist slight. rx39i Chaucer Astral, xi- ( 36 lhanne 
set I the point . . downward in the same signe. c x«z \st 
Eng. Bk. Amtr. (Arb.) Introd. 33/a Fro ye myddell don- 
warde lien they lylce the hatfe neder pane of an horse. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 115 [St. Peter] was crucified . . 
with his head downward. 1667 Milton P . L . i. 463 Dmoh 
his Name, Sea Monster, upward Man And downward Fish. 
1854 J. ^‘offkrn ill Orrs Circ. Sc. Chem. 24 Metallic 
cones, ranged apices downward. 

2. fig a. Towards that which Is lower in order, 
or inferior in any way. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 1943 (Cott.) Fra me dun-ward droah 
man his thoght. C1440 JaceFs /E’(f//(E.RT.S.) a 6 In pe 
lyne of kynrede dounward, pi sone to pe 11 in pe nrsie 
degre. xM Dalrvmflb tr. Leslie*s Hist. Scot. iv. 260 The 
Peichtis in thair jruddis and ryches downward began to 
declyne. a 173a 'T. Boston Crook in Lot (180O 160 God 
carries his people's circumstances downward, .till they come 
to that point. 1847 Emkruon RfPr, Men Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 
351 Things seem to tend downward, to justify despondency. 
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dozolooy. 


b. Onward from an earlier to a later time. 


1611 Bible Trantl. Pir^, ^ From Christes time downo- 
ward. >67^1714 Burmkt 
Ifth ce ‘ 


kef.jsi^ 1^5 (R.) From 


the twelfth century downward, i&m Ghote Greece 11. Ixvi, 
AH the old laws of Athensi from Solon downward, 

3. Contb. 

iBmi Shells V Prometh, Unh. ii. v, I)ownwurd<garinK 
flowers. 187s Browning Balaust, 1370 The downward* 
dwelling people. 1878 B. 1 'aylor Deukalion iii. i. 97, 

tB. frep, == Down / rtf/. 1. Obs. rare, 
t'i4]0 Pilgr, Lyf Manhotk i. v. (j86g) 3 A corde..he 
h.'idde set dounw.ird )>e wal, 

O. adj. 

1. Directed towards that which is lower; descend- 
ing ; inclined downward, a. ///. 

i5Sa HuiiOKr» pownewarde, 1599 Smaks. Vm. 
^ Ad. 1106 This foul.. boar, Whose downw.ard eye still 
looketh for a grave. 1697 Drvdkn I'irg. Georg, iv. 517 The 
downward track. X7a8 -!^ 'I'hom-son S/>ring iSS 'lii the 
western sky the downwa^ sun Looks out. 1878 Huxley 
Phvdo^r. 146 'I’hc downward current of the river. 

a 1586 Sidney A t the lowest of my downward thoughts. 
1700 Dryok.n StgtsM, *7 Guise. 344 Thy low fall . . Show.s 
ilownward appetite to mix with mud. 1797-46 '1 'uomson' 
.Suttimer 1516 A Hampden ..who stemmed the torrent of 
a downward age To slavery prone. X869 P'rkeman iWirm. 

( flHt/. (1876) 111 . xiii. 303 Sleos in a downward scitic. • 

2. Lying or situated below ; lower, rare^ 

ftX300 Cursor M, 9926 (Gbtt.) pat rechis to he donwar 

f7^ r. nepemest] light. 1697 Dryhen Pirg Georg, i. 341 
.Aurora . . lights the downward Heav'n. 1894 Cami'Hell 
Theodtic 13B The waste and wild Schrcckhpm . . frowning 
. .Upon a downward world of pastoral charms. 

Hence Downwardly Downwaud adv.\ 

Downwardnea t . 

z8m Bailrv Fesius iii. (18521 26 That downwardne.ss of 
souK 1850 Browning Easter Day xv. 33 Certain rays.. 
Shot downwardly. 1879 Mivaut Eletu. Anat. 60 The 
downwardly tapering condition of the coccygeal vertebr.x. 

Downwards (dau-nw^idz), adv. [f. Down- 
WAun with adverbial genitive -tf.r, -j : see -wards.] 
1 . a. ^Downward flf/y. 1 a, b. 

i6aa Mahre tr. Akmau's Guzman fC At f. I. 120 'J'lie 
Light is turned down-words. 1634 Sir T. Hkrhkki Trav. 

21 1 Her bill is crooked downwards. 1641 WiLKiN.s Math, 
Afttgick I. ix. (1648) 57 The squeezing or pressing of things 
downewards. 17^ Adtf. Capt. R. Boyle 3 The I'ide running 
downwards. 1^9 Luiiuock Sd, Led. ii. 36 The hairs which 
cover the stalks, .usually point downwarch-. 

b. = Down ward j c. 

<.1400 Mai'Nokv. *1839) XV. 166 perforc make fn:! the 
halfendel of ydolc of u nian vpwardes, and the toper half of 
an ox donnwardes. i6ao JSIehon Astrolog, h 8 The 
.\ntipndiies have their feete downewards and their heads 
upwards a.s well as wee. tr. Kevsler's Trtvu, (1760) J 1. 

419 A simill antique Vemi.s, with a drapery from the waist i 
downwards. x8ao Disraeli V'iv. G'ro'vi. i, He tos.scd.. 
the great horn upside downwards. ] 

fig. » Downward 2 , I 

fxx 6 s 4 Selden TrtbU-T. fArb.) 6 g .Some of them arc 
asham'd upwards, because their Ancestors were too great. 
Others arc asham'd downward.s, because they were too 
little. Chambers' Information Angling^ Worm- 
gut varic.s in length from nearly two feet and downwards. 
1885 L. O. Pike Vearbks. 12 <V Kdiv. HI Introd. 42 
From the time of Glaiiville downward.s. 

DoWDWeigh tdaunw^*), v, tram. To weigh 
down ; to exceed in weight or influence, to out- 
weigh ; to depress, as with a weight. 

i6m W. Vaughan Direct. Health (i 6 .y 0 15 ^ A forced 
sangnitie complexion . . might down-waigh the naturall 
mclaiicholike power. 1793 Trickologyxt 'I'he Nod of a 
pretending Fop easily down-weighs the Applause of J[udges 
com]ieient. <2x851 Moir Poetm, Message 0/ Seth The 
gloom . . down weighs M y .spirit. 

tDown weight, down-weight. Obs, 
That which weighs down the scale of a balance ; 
full or good weight, attrib. Heavy enough to 
weigh down the scale ; of full weight. Also fig. 
CSSM4 Church 70 . Acc. Si. Mary hill^ London (Nichols 
17971 128, 46 ox. of silver plate, 20 downewaight, to be made 
into two chalices. 1591 Fi.okio vnd Fruites 67 A. These 
your crownes are vene light. . 9 . Naic, rather they are 
downe waighu 1638 Chili.ingw. Relig, Prot. i. 1. { 8 
'I'hcy will not be pleas’d without a down weight, but God is 
contented if the scale be turn’d. X698 S. (;mkke Script. 
JnsL xii. 61 That I may give down-weight, I shall add 
thciie Reasons more. 

t Downwith, a. and sb. Obs. or Sc, A. adj. 
Downward. B. sb. A downward course. 

CX470 Hrnrv IVallace ix. 911 A downwith waill the 
Sothroun to thaim had. 16x7 Markham C/nml. vi. 9 If the 
fierce Horse hnue . . either vjiwithes, inwithes or downe- 
withe.%, which is that he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, vjp hil.<i, or downe hits. 1808-45 Jamieson .s.v., 'Pa the 
dowuTViih, downw.'ird.v Dowti^int\ descending, a.h, a 
downwith road, opposed to an acclivity. 

Downy (dairni), a,^ H. Down -tL] 

Of the nature of a down ; characterized by downs. 

1671 St, Foine Improved 8 The Downy and dry parts of 
England and Wales. irf-M Cooic Voy, (1790) III, 8x7 
The land.. was of the downy kind, without a single tree. 
s8^ Motley Corr. 20 Aug., A. rolling, downy country. 

Downy (dau*ni), a^^ [f. Down sb^^ -y L] 

1. Of the nature of or like down ; feathery, fluffy. 
1578 Lvtr Dodoens v. xiv. 566 'rhe flowers of niilke 
Tmstel. .change into rounde cotton or downie bawles. 159^* 
Spenser F. 11- xii 79 On his tender lips the downy htare 
Did .. freshly spring. 1597 Siiaks. a Hen, IV\ iv. v. 32 
There lyes a dowlney feather, which stirres not. 174a 
Young AV. Th, 1. 4 .Sleep, ..Swift mi his downy Pinion flics. 


X840 R. H. Dana Hef. Mast xxvl 8$ 'fhick downy feathers, 
taken from the breasts of various birds. 

2. Made or consisting of down. 

aitta Greknk Aipkonsus iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 24.) Mars lies 
slumnering on his downy bed. 17x1-4 Pope Rape Lock i. 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prext. ^ x8ao .Sporting 
Mag, VI. 79 The moniiiig was truly forbidding for the swells 
to leave their downy dabs. 

3. Covered or clothed with clown. 

zSQx Shaks. I Hen. AY, v. iii. 56 So doth the Swan her 
downie Signets iiaue. Drvukn Firg. Past, 11. 72 For 

downy Peaches and the gfossie Plum. 1795 Bradley Fam. 
Did. S.V, Peonie^ The Ix:aves are indented, downy on the 
Backside. 1837 Lviton E. Maltraiu. »o Happiness and 
health bloomed on her downy cheeks. 

b. Hence in s|)ccific names of plants, as Dtnony 
Limit Downy Oat^ Downy Willow^ etc. 

Turner Attunes 0/ Iferbes (1881) Bi It ICleinalis 
Vitodba] may be called in Englishe Heguinr, or Downinine. 
x86x Miss Pkatt Flotver. PL IV. 193 Downy Woundwort. 

4. transf, 2 X\^fig. Down-like, soft as down. 

1609 Mak.ston Antonio's Rev. 111. ii. Wks. 1856 1 . 108 He 

..couch my heade in downie moulde. 1605 Shark. Mach. 
II. iii. 81 Shake off this Downey slcepc, Deaths counterfeit. 
1749 Young Nt. Tk. v. 397 Time stcal.s on with downy 
Feet. 1839 Bailey Festus 11854) 391 warmer beauty and 
a downier depth. 

6 . slang, [with sense from Down adv. 22.] 
Wide-awake, ‘ knowing \ 
x89x Kgan Tom A- Jerry (1890) 95 (Farmer) Mr. Mace 
had long lieen christened by the downies, the ‘dashing 
covey’. 1895 C. M. Wkktmacoit P'ug. .Spy 1 . 379 The 
president must lie considered a downy one. 1837 Thack kray 
Vclltnvplush i. 11887) 14 generally cutisidereil tolerably 
downj*. 1873 Mi.ssBkaddon .Strangers ^ Pilgr. 111. v, 
Hilda, you're the downiest bird — I beg your pardon, the 
cleverest woman I ever met with. 

6 . Comh.t as downy-c keeked ^ -ciadf feathered^ 
-fmiUdt -sproutingy -^vinged acljs. 

z^ Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 111. Colonies 42 The 
feeble downie-fcathered Young. x6o6 Ibid. ii. iv. 11. Magnu 



18x5 Shkllev Demon of World 1 )owny- winged 

Dowp, Dowresa: sec Doup, Dowkrkss. 
‘t'Dowrier. Sc. Obs. Also dowariar. [a. 
douaiidlre a woman enjoying a dowry, a dowager, 
f. douaire Dower, dowr}".] -Dowager. 

x5« Wkiothkkley Chrou. (1875) 1 - '8 To be called Ladic 
Katfierin, wife of Prince Arthur, dowariefr] of ICnglande. 
* 5 SS -^ds Mory{\%tyD § 28 In prc.scni:e of ihc Quccnis 
(irace, Marie, Queenc Dowrier [ed. 1566 DowariarJ, and 
Regent of Scotland. 1566 Hist, Est, Scot, in Wodr, Soc, 
Alisc. (1844) 82 The Queenc Dowricr sent forth a truinpetl 
out of the C!a.<;tlc. 1596 Dalkymple tr. J.eslie's Hist. 
Scot. X. 414 Mary Queue of Scotland and Douariur of 
I''r;tnce. 

Dowry (dau«Ti). Forms: 4-5 dowary^e, 
dowerlvO, -rye, 7 dowarie, 6 (9I dowery ; 4-7 
dowrie, -rey, -rye, 5- dowry, [a. AF. dowarie 
fern. = Of’. douaire ma.se., dower, dowry : cf. ined.J,. 
doiiria fern. ; 1 273 in Du Cange), be.side doarinmy 
dodariumy ddUhiunit ncut. : see DowEii.] 

tl. *=^l)owEU 1. Obs. 

[1999 Bruton ii. xix. $ 3 l.egarrauntde .sv dowarie ayaunl 
le Assigncnienl ..dc sa certeync dowatrie. Ibid. v. iii. K 5 
Dowarie dcit estre nssigiid cnticrenitni cl nc inie fiar 

i iarccleric.] 1:1330 R. Bkun.ne Chrou. JCace (Roll.^I 6538 
Ticnschc wymen woldc fey non take.. To haue cleyin 
forow heritage, Ne dowaryc )»orow mariage. 14x8 IC. E. 
U'iils (1882) 32 Here Dowcryc &..bcrc parte belonging 
to here of al my godc.s. 1^4 PriWEi. Lloytfs Cambria 
Who had for her Downe Lhanncrchheidol. 1609 
^KI^NK Reg, MaJ, Table 76 The dowiuic or great terce, 
p-ricining to ane woman. 17x3 Stkelk Englishman No. 
28. i8a Ilw wife is deprived of her Dowry. X841 Lank 
Arab. Nis. 76 If he rcpUc.s that he accepts her, and gives 
her a dowry. 

2 . The money or property the wife brings her 
husband ; the ])ortion given with the wife ; tocher, 
dot ; cf. Dower 2. 

r 1400 Cato's Morals 58 in Cursor M, App. iv, FIc to take 
wife, .take hir for na doweri. 1513 Dot:(;i.AS cEueis w, vii. 
182 Gif .. this haldryall Suld l>c thy drowry, luid rich gift 
detail. 1530 Pai..sgr. 358 She that is go<xl and fayre nede 
none other dowrie. 1644 Milton Jdgm, Bueer (1851) 
333 That the Husband wrongfully divorcing his Wife, 
shou|d give back her dowry. xyaS Morgan Algiers 
1 . iii. 36 Augustus married her to his Royal captive, 
and for a Dowry bestowed on him the Mauritanian and 
Numidian crowns. 1874 1 .. Stemien Hours in Library 
(1892) 1 . vi. 221 LHc) ha.s impoverished himself to provide 
his daughters' dowries. 

+3. A present or gift given by a man to or for his 
bride. (In rpiot. 1717 given by the woman.) Obs. 

c 1450 Henkyson Comf i. Creseide (R.) This roiall ring set 
with this ruble redd Which Troil«.s in dowrie to me .sende. 
i6xx Biulf. Gen. xxxiv. 12 A.ske mee iiener .so much dowrie 
and gift .. but giue me the datiLsell to wife. 17x7 C'roxall 
Ovias Met. viii. i, To his dear tent I'd fly .. confess rny 
flame And gratil him any dowry that he’d name. 

4.^. A 'gift’ or talent with which any one is 
endowed by nature or fortune ; an endowment. j 
rx44o Hylton Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1404) 11. iv, I'he j 
body of man.. shall receyue fully the rycnc dowary of 
vndedlyne.s. 15^ Shaks. Merch. V. iii. ii. 95 So arc 
those crisped snakie golden locks.. often knowne To he the 
dowrie of a second head. 1695 Bacon Ah., Greatness 
Kingd, (Arb.) 491 Strength at Soa (which is one of the 
Principall Downes of this Kingdome). X841-4 Emerson 
A xx., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 97 Beauty should be the 
dowry of every man and woiimn. 1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. 


Poets ii. 73 A taste for poetry brings 9 rich dowry of 
intellectual and moral happiness. 

6 . Comb.y as d(m>ry~money\ dowry' seeking adj. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. I. ( 1688) 67 Her Dowry-money 
not uayetl out of France. x886 W. J. Tucker E* Europe 
267 'riie love-sick or dowry-seeking soldier. 

t Dowry, v. Obs. [f. prcc. sb.] irons. To give 
n dowry to. 

1588 Parkk tr. Mendo'sa's Hist. China 45 a, For lo dowrie 
their wiucs with w’hom they shalbe married. 

t Dowsabel. Obs. An Pmglish lorm (through 
French) of the female name Dukibella. Perhaps first 
used in some pastoral song, whence applied getieri- 
cally to a sweetheart, * lady-love ’ : cf. Doll sb.^ 1 . 

[x5Bsj-fl in Wiuterton Parish Register as Dussabte.] 
1590 .SuAKS. Com. F.rr. iv. i. no Where Duwsabcll did 
clui me me fotf her husband. 1593 Drayton EHog.W't He 
had as antique storks tell A daughter cleaned Dow.salicl. 

Bhomi-: Eng. ALwr iii. iii. Wks. 1873 ll. 48 fWoiiieiil 
or .t 11 conditions, from the Doxie to the Dowsabel. X675 
Cotton Scoffer Scojt 75 Give me her for iny Dowsabel. 

Dowse dauz), V. Also dowao, douae. [Dcii- 
Watioii unknown; app. a dialect term.] intr. 
To use the tlivining- or dowsing-rod in search of 
subterraneous supplies of water or mineral veins. 

lienee DowalBS "iibl. sb . ; Dowser (duu'zaj), 
one who uses the divining-rod, a walcr-divincr ; 
Doweing'-rod, the rod or twig used by dowsers. 

x69r Ijcickk Lower. Interest 40 Not of the nntuie of the 
deiising-rod, or virgula divina. able to discover mtues of 
gold and .silver. 1838 Mrs. Bray Tradit. Deyoush. HI. 
',!6o The stqier.stition relative to the dowsing or divining rod, 
and the dowsers themselves, is too wclj known lobe noticed 
here. 1865 K. Hunt Pop. Rom. W, Eng. Ser. 1. Introd. 20 
'I'he tliviiiiiig or dowritig rod is certainly not older than the 
German miners, who were brought over by (Jttticii Klizabetli 
to Leach the Cornish to work their inine.s. 1869 Eng. 
Meek, 31 Dec. 380/r The ‘dow.sing’ or ‘divining’ rod is 
a forked stick of some fruit-licaring wood, generally ha^el, 
held by (he extremity of each prong of the fork in a peculiar 
way. 188B .Standard 22 Dec., The.sc authorities (Hasling.s 
Board of Guardians] lately invoked the aid of a * Oow.scr’, 
or water diviner, to tell ifiein where to sink a well. X894 
l>iuiy .Wetvs 28 1 )i;c. 5/2 The dry .summer of 1893 brougnt 
the Divining Rod forw'ard ..* dowsers ' Ruught for water 
with the mystic ‘twig’, .Tiid, very often, found it. /bid.. 
Instances are adduced of ladies who have tried, .and founa 
that they could ‘dow.se*. 

Dows- : .see Douc-, Dorw-. 

Dowsing-cheek, -chock- Also douBixiM-. 

1849-50 WKrM.K Did. Terms, Dowsing durks. cxiso 
Rndim. Navig. iWeale) uf) Dowsing chocks, pieces fayed 
nthwsirt the apron and lapped on the knight-heads or in.sidc 
stiiiT above the upjier deck. 

Dow’Sy, rt. ‘SV. [? related to Dozy.] Stimid. 
1508 Dt nuak Flyling w. Kennedie 158 God gif this 
dow.sy be drownd, 1599 Moke Suppl. of Soulys Wks, 332/1 
Bccring SC) dowsie dninke, that he coulde neither staiide nor 
rcclc. ^ 1^3 Whistledinkie. (.Sc, Songs) (1890) IJ, 99 
Watchin’ ilka step o’ your wee dousy brillier. 

Dowt(e, etc., obs. form of Dookt, etc. 

Dowter» Dowtie, -y, Dowve, obs. fl. 

) )auomter, Doughty rt.,Dovn. 

Dowy, var. Dowik ; obs. form of Doughy. 

-dox : see Doxy^. 

Dozastic (tV'kscu'stik), a. [ad. Clr. flofuixrix-ds 
forming opinion, conjectural, f. tio^aaTJis coii- 
jeeturer, f. bo^a(~uv to conjecture.] (.)f or jier- 
taiiiing to opinion ; depending on or exercising 
opinion. Also as sb. An object of (minion. 

Z794 T. Taylor Plotinus Introd. 22 Different objecl.s of 
knowledge were known by different gnostic powers. .setiKibles 
1 ly sense, duxast ics by (ifnnioii. xBox — A ristotle's AHtaph. 
Introd. 54 .Subordinate to this is the doxastic energy. i8aa 
— Aputeius J. 33a Things which may be .seen by the 
eyes, and touched by tlic hand, and which Plato calls 
doxastic. 

Dozological (d^/kst’lf^-d.^ikal), a, [f. Doxo- 

LOGY-I--IC ♦ -AL.] Pcriahiing to or of the nature 
of a doxology ; praising, glorifying. 

X655 Howkli. Lett. IV. 123 A Doxological Cronogram 
including this present yeer mIht v. 1695 t«. Hoopkr Disc. 
Lent 353 (' 1 '. Suppl.) The three firf-i collects are noted 
lo be wholly doxologiial. 1883 11 . M. Ki.nnedy ir. Ten 
Brink's E. F. Lit. 42 'J’lie pod. .prt.scnls a doxological 
opening, glorifying God. 

Hence Dozolo gicolly adv. 

1891 f. K. H. 'J'lioMsoN Bks. wh, infi. our Lord 11. vi. 295 
'I'he whole Psalter closes doxologic.illy. 

Doxologiie (dpksp'lLKi^diz), V. [f. Doxology 
+ -JZE.] a. intr. I'o say the doxology. b. trans. 
To adtfress a doxology to. 

1797 B.4ILEV vol. 1 1 , Dflxologise.. io say the Hymn called 
G/oria Patri. a x8x6 Chr. Disciple IL 295__ (Pickering) No 
instance^ Is to be found in which primitive ChruitianK 
doxologixed the Spirit of God an a Person. 

t Do*xologue. Obs. rare. [ad. Or. : 

sec next.] - next. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. i. (1643) 42 'J'hc manifold doxologuen 
in Paul's Epistles. 

Dozolon (dpksF'ldd^;!). [ad, med.L. doxo- 
logia, a. Or. So^oXoyia, abst. sb. f. 8 o£oX^ 7 -os 
uttering ]jraise, giving glory, glory + ^\oyot 
speaking. So F. doxolagie.] 
fa. The utterance of praise to God; thanks- 
giving. Obs. b. A short formula of praise to 
Ood, esp. one in liturgical use ; sfiec. the G/tnia 
in excelsis or * Greater doxology tne G/eria Patri 



DOXY. 

or ‘Lesser doxology\ or some metrical formula, 
such as the verse beginning ‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.* 

1649 }i:R. Tavlor fr^. Eramp, ii. xi. 147 U is an expresse 
Dovolo^y or adoration. 1660 1 '. WyifiOH in Spurgeon 
/Was. /htn. Ps. Ixxxvi. 12 Doxology, or praise, is a God- 
exalting work. 1664 H. More Myst g8 ’Phat Dox- 
iiiu^ic of oiir blessed Sji\iour, 1 tlumk, 0 Father [clc,|. 
1720 VVAiT-Rt ANti Senu. Dcd., The Attempt to intro- 
duce. . New Forms of Doxology. 1894 /Ywes (weekly eel.) 
16 Fob, 120U I’Jie well-known TDoxology begintiing, ‘ Praise 
God from whom all blo-ssings flow.’ 

Doxy’ (dpksi). Also 6 docoy* 6-7 doxe, 
7 doxie, doxyo, 7- doxey. [Derivation lui- 
km>wn : perh. like some other terms of rogues* cant, 
of continental origin ; possibly a deriv. of Dock 
sd - 3.] Originally the term in Vagabonds* Cant 
for tlic unmarried mistress of a beggar or rogue : a 
beggar’s trull or wcncli : hence, s/angt a mistress, 
paramour, prostitute ; <//«/., a wench, sweethenrt. 
f 1530 Hickscormr'wi Hazl. Dotis/try 1 . 188 Of the stew.s 
I am m.vde rontrolltr. . 1 'herc shall no man play doccy 
there. .Withvnil they have leave of me 1361 AwnKr AV 
Erat. Vacab. 4 Hiii woman with him . .w'liii h he calleth hi.^j 
Altliam if Nhe be hy.s wyfc, & if .she be his harlot, .she is 
lulled hys Doxy, Ibid. 5 So she is called a Doxy, vntil 
she come to y honor of tin Althnm |iri Harman Ant*‘tii\. 
x6xx SuAKS. T. iv. ii. 2 With, heigh the Doxy oimr 

the dale. x6iz Dkkkkk Kourinji Ciflc Wks. 1873 III. 217 
My doxy Mayes for me in a bousing ktm. lyxx .Sikki.k 
No. 6^2 'I’he Heggar. .while lie has a warm Fire 
and his Doxy, never reflects that he dc.servcs to be whipped. 
x8a5 Ibtoracirn ,V. C. li’nrds^ a .sweetheart; but not 

in the cquivoail sense used by Shak. and other play 
writers, 1837 Honk Ewry-Day lik. II. 1656 .Siirronudi-il 
by plough-boys and ilicir dovey.s. 1857 W. Coi.i.ins Dt-ad 
Secret 111. i. 71 Spending all iny inonty among do.vics and 
strolling players, 

Do*xy colloq, (usually kuinorous^ ['fhe 
latter part of tlie words orthodoxy, hotcrodoxy, etc., 
fromfir. ho^a opinion.] Opinion :cs]). in rcllgiou.=» 
or theological nialtersi. i Cf. -ism.) So -dox. 

1730 J. Ascii. 1. liW/sfon a. X756 A.moby J. Unuile (1825) 
III. Kj Orihodov .and other d.ix. 17.. VV'arhukton in 
Priestli'ys Meat. I. y/t ‘Oriliudoxy, my Lord', said Pisliup 
Wai'hiirton . . *is my do.vy,-” hetero(ioxy is another m.an’s 
tl'i.w.' 1778 I. Q, Aimms /Vfiry jo Nov., Ortlnjdoxy is my 
Uo.xy, and het*'iodo.\y i.s your doxy. 184a Mrs. HmnvNiNO 
Grk. CttK /Vt’/.v, eU, 17.^ IDrydeul inatle liiiii [Ch:iui;crl 
a much finer speaker, and not, according to our doxy, so 
good a versifier. 1843 /'ait's Maf'. X 579 Heterodoxy 
. . does not nu'an r.aeodo.xy at ail . . but only anotber man's 
do.xy : your doxy geneially as opposed to mine. x868 
lliustr. Land. S'etns ii Apr. 351 Tlii.s i.s not the pi, ace fur 
the discussion of • doxies 

!I Doyen (dwayfu). Also 5 doien. [F. <foyen 
1 .. tieedM us Dk.\n, In sense i from OF, j in sense a 
anew from mod. French.] 
tl. A leader or commander of ten. Obs. 
i4aa tr. .Seerctn Secret,, f'riv. Priv. (E. E. 'J’. .S.) 214 
Kuery ledere [htidl ten doifns, and. .euery duiens ten men. 
2 . riic senior member of a body. = Dka.v ’ 10. 
The French fern, doyenne is rarely used in Eng. 

1670 CorroN Espernoii n. v. 242 Tliis was bc,.ili,'U was 
afterwards Doyen to the Coam.il of St.itc. 1883 /'ait Ma/l 
tr. la Nov. 3 'a .V member of the Royal I lani.sli At:.id«iniy of 
Arts, of which he died the iloyen. z886 l/ud. 23 Sept, 3 
The cloven of the Russian press, 

Doyk(e, obs. form of 1 .U:kk. 

Doyl 'e, Doyll(e, obs. ff. Doi.i; ah} and 
Doyld(e , Doyley, -ly: see Doii.f.i) a., Doii.v. 
Doyne, Doysen, obs.ff. Dt)7»., Done, Dozens'. 
Dote "O' Also 7 doaze, 7-j> dose. [Gf 
kite appearance in literary Eiigli.sh ; perh. earlier 
in dialects. The trans. sense, in which it is first 
known, is identical with Da. dose to make dull, 
lieavy, drowsy dullness, drowsiness, dosit^ 

drowsy) : cf. also i n re ON. diUa to doze, dns, do.^, 
lull, dead calm, Sw. dial, dma to doze, slumber.] 
fl. trans. To stupefy; to muddle; to make 
drowsy or dull ; to bewilder, confuse, perplex. Obs. 

K. Stai-vi-ton Juvenal 122 ’ Tis work for grc.at .soiilcs, 
Hot |Tor] one dos’d about the mending of his bed, 1650 
- Stra*ia's^ Likv C. Il'arres VT. 7 A.s night .and suspiciini 
doMiS the. mind, a >696 llAtes Go/d. Pern. (1688) 17 Kti.sily 
do/'d and am;i/ed with every SopliLni. 1658 Fi.lcknoh 
Epij^r. .y Enif^m. Chur. (1665) 82 Whose Head is so tloaz'd 
wiih knocking, and lireech hardened with whipping. 17x0 
Dk Vriv. Crusoe i. vi, 'I'lic tohai'Co had .. dozed my liea 1. 
/bid. 11. i, The surgeon . . gave him .something to dose aiid 
put him to sleep. 1796 Macnkii.i, WiUftt Jeeut 11. ix, Drains 
and di imtming (faes to thinking) Dozed reflection fa.st .tslcej). 
i8t8 Moork Eudge Earn. Paris it. 38 Your Lordship., 
when All sovereigns else were dozed, at Ja.st .Speeched down 
tlie Sovereign of Helfasl, 

2 . intr. To sleep drowsily; to fall into a light 
sleep unintentionally from drowsiness; to be lialf 
adeep; to nod. Also fig. So, to doze it {obs'.). 

*693 W. I'Hi' KE Scl, Ess. xxvii. 161 The lx;.sl of us dose, 
cote, and Slumber .at timex. 0x704 R. I.’Esirasce (J.) 

I here \v;m no sleeping under hLs roof; if he happened to 
do/e a little, the j.iUy edder Waked him. 1777 .Siikriuan 
‘ ii'- 1 bren do/ing over a sitipid book. 
1^ Uciiw II. 26-> A pl.ace to do/c and dieam in. 

itozcd on i?ie lea 1. xxii. 48 The pimpernel 

b. To doze off or over \ to drop off into a do/c. 
tJEo. lM.ioi Millvfi tn. i. , Heforc 1 do/..d off, I was 
going to ted you let.;.]. x886 Stevi: .vhon Dr. Jckyll 19 The 


680 

I figure . . haunted the lawyer all night ; and if at any time he 
; dozed over [etc.]. 1888 £. J. Mather Not*ard ff Dogger 
350, I was just dozed off myself when I was aroused uy a 
LTY from the deck. 

0. trans. (with away, out). To pass or spend 
! (time) in dozing. 

1693 R. Gouli> Corrupt. Times xa We doxe away our 
: Hours. 174a I’oi'E Dune, iv. 617 Chiefless Armies doz’d 
: out the Campaign. 1815 Wuewell in TodhunieEs Acc. 
i I-EX'x. (1876) 11.330, 1.. dust away a few summer months 

i almost in solitude. 

j DosOi sb. [f. prcc. vb.] A fit of dozitif^; a short 
: slumber. 

I X73X I.ett. fr. E'og's yrni. (1732) 11. 200 A Doze over his 
I Colfce. 1840 Dickens Earn. Rudge vii, fic fell into a cloze 
; .'tguiu, and slept until the fire wa.< quite burnt out. X863 
I Mrs. Oi.ii'hant .Salem Ch. xiii. 224 Now and then he woke 
; u^as melt wake up from a doze. 

I Doze, obs. form of 1 )(>sB. 

I Doled (dcT^zd), ///. a. [f. Doze v. + -edL] 

I a. Stupefied ; drowsy, sleepy, b. Of timber, etc. : 

, Having lost its tenacity of fibre, as by dry rot; 

’ doted. Hence Do'iedness, drowsiness, sleepiness. 

■ 1639 Gaci-ikn Tean Ch. 306 While they were duzed or 

icskcp. X669 WooniiKAO .SV. Teresa 1. xxx. 216 My .s<.uil 
• falls into a kind of duzt!<lni:.s.s. Ibid. it. it. 96 It is no strange 
! thing, .to continue dozed, and stupid for this s^iacc. xyoa C. 
Mathi.u .t/agM. Chr. vii. v.{i852) 541 The dozed ronscicnce 
of the thief. 17M NKiTU-.roN in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 38 
, Vomiiing, dosediie.s*., Mai ting.s, and sometimes Convulsions. 

. 1776 ( 1 . .SKMri.K Ituilding in IVnter 86 Hug Oak TimUrr 
is always found to he friishey, dozed and .short grained. ] 
x8as Jaaiieso.n, Dodd.. in .in iin.soiind .state; as, ‘doz’d * 
timber’, *a doz’d raip'. 1849 M. Arnold Poems, Atw j 
. Sirens, .Slowly raising Your dozed eyelids. 

Dozol, obs. form of Dossil., pluj;. | 

Dozen (dtt-z’n), sb. Forms : 4 dozeiii(o, j 
dozyne, dosain, doaene, 4-5 dozeyu(e, do- | 
8oyn(o, 4-6 doaayn(d, dosein, 4-7 doaen, 5 • 
duzon, duaan(e, dosan, duaaeu, 6 dousaino, ; 
•ayne, doaaon, -eyn, -in, -on, doain, -yn, j 
doosen. doaand, 6-7 doaaon, 7 doozon, dozzen, | 
doaaein, 7 -8 douzen, 6- dozen. 0 . 5 diaaon, ; 
Se. 6 deaone, 8- dizzon. [a. OF. dozdne, dosatney ! 
Fr. douzainc = Pr. dotzena, S|.). docena, n (.‘om. j 

Romanic deriv. of *dddece, dotze, doze, docc: L. i 

duodedm twelve + -ena, as in dcchta, icnth/a, eti:.] 

1 . A group or set of twelve. Orij;[inally as a sb., 
followed by of, but often with ellipsis of of, and 
thus, in sinjjular^ twelve. (Abbreyiatetl i/(7s.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1 1407 'Cotl.) Quen ani deid u kat dozein 
[rc rr. dozeiiie, do-seyn, do/ynel. Z340-70 Aie.x. tf Dind. 
670 A dosain of wondrus. 1361 I...\nci.. F. PI. A. y. 164 
Daiiwe Jh; disscherc, .ind a d*>seyu o]»er fB. dozeine C. 
doseii], 14x0 A'. Ii. ll'ii/s (1882) 4O Hulfe a doseii .spemys. 
i$a6 Pitgr, I'rrf, (W, de W. 1531) ii8b, A thynge done, 
peranenttire u i{o.syn ycrc before. X5.. A Pore HelH 335 
in HuzI. A.'. F, F. III. 264 And feebe in my cosens Hy the 
whole dosens. Bradiukd in .Sirypc EcU. il/c7«. III. 
App. \lv. 133 Halfe a dossen of grcnc salletls. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 11. 11. 172 Cardinals that are made by the 
dozens. X716 .Adv, Capt, R. Foyle 203 A dozen of Knives. 
X834 Mkuwin eXngler in Wales I. 58, 1 saw some dozens of 
these little atitiiuds. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laws 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 65 ’There arc not.. mure than a dozen 
Iicrsons. iMod. Si.x dozen iiciicils. 

b. Ji^lliptical (with a noun of measure, etc., under- ' 
stood). Dozen of bread \ a dozen loaves. Dozen I 
of beer, a/e, 'mine, etc.. i,c. a dozen pots or bottles ; ; 
hence rumpi-steak) and a dozen : see ejuot. 1 893. • 
To gizte one two dozen, i. c. lashes. | 

1373 80 Bafft Ah. f) if78 A tloscn of bread, duo- j 
dccim panes, 1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rce. O.x/ord j 
yjh P.iyeil for dozen of brcadc..uij“. X677 Imuy CiiAwuKrii 
III laM Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 37 A dozen of [ 
Margetl .vie. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxviii, * f’ll bet a rump j 
and dozen', said rleydoll. 1835 C. Shaw Let, 6 Dec. in • 
Mem. ( 1837) 1 1 , 4r,3, 1 ordered them . . to receive two dozen ' 
each, being caught in the act.^ 1839 A. Somkrvillk Hist. , 
Frit. Legion iii. 4a He was lied up, and . , look his two 1 
dozen. 1803 Wesim. Gaz. 4 Feb. 8/3 'J'hc st.vke being ,t. 
'rump-steak and a do/cn*..it was explained that it was a 
dinner and a.s much or you liked to driuk. 

C. With qualifying words. Baker's do'zen (see 
H.vkek 6), devil's, long, printers dozen : thirteen. 
Hroivn ;obs.:: or round dozen’, a full dozen. 
Thirteen, etc. to the dozen’, see quols. To talk 
nineteen to the dozen’, to talk very fast, or to 
excess. 

a 1599 Skklton Ffftvgcof Courte 393 Have at the hasarde ; 
or ill the dosen Lrowiie. 1588 Marprel. Epist. fArb.) 34 
Fay it you with advantage, at leiist thirteenc to the dozen, 
xs^ in Lambert's 2(xxi rears 0/ Guild Life (1892) 308 All 
the saide Comixtny will deliver forlhe theire breade.. 
xiijt'*" to the dozen. z8*o Byron Flues 1. 36 A round 
iliizen of authors and others. X83X Flatkw. Mag. XXX. 

34 3, 'a Inslniid of one kick, he deserves and gets a dcvil'.s 
dozen. 187* OmoA Eit&'s Election aio She . . grnerally 
talked nineteen to the dozen. 

1 2 . A kind of kersey or coarse woollen cloth : 
see quot. 1553. (Usually in //.) Obs. 

1593 Act 14 4 13 Hen. VIII ^ c. x Northerne whites, 
commonly named and called dosins. 2551 ylr/ 5 4 6 Ed7v. 

VI, c. 6. H 13 .MI Devonshire Kerdcs called Dozens.. sluili 
contain in Length at the Water lietween twelve and 
thirteen Yards. 15*7 Act 445 Fhil. 4 Mary c. 5. 8 lo 
Every DcvoivshiredKersie, called JXmson. 2840 in Untick 
London (1766) II. 179 Woollen Drapery — Devonshire 
dozens . . Northern dozens, lyai C. Kino brit. Merck. II. 

''vxj hmglish Clothes called Dozens. 


DOZING. 

+ 8. The town-council of a burgh. Sc, Obs. 

I* Prob. BO called because it originally consisted of twelve 
members ’ (Donaldson Supp. to jamUson). Cf. also 
Douzaimk.] 

14x6 in Edin. Burgh Rtc. Oct. (Jam. Supp.), Aldermannus 
pro prescnli anno, one dene of gild.. one biirsatoq thirty 
two of lie dusane. 14x8 Ibid. Oct., The dusane is caliit 
'diiodccim consules et limitatorcs’. I49t Ibid, xg Oct., 
Ordaiiit be the hale dusane of the town. 1574 in Feebles 
Burgh Rcc. 

+ 4 . Corruptly used for Anglo-French dizeyne 
(F’r. dixaine) a tithing, or group of ten house- 
holds. Obs. 

[lapa Bnitton i. xiii. [xii.J § t Et vulouis qe touz soiiit en 
dizeync [e'. rr. duzeyne, dozein) et plcviz pur dizeynrrs [r^. rr. 
dozcyueis, dozaiiivn].] 25.. Act 18 Edw. II (BertlieUi 
1543) If nl the chiefe pledges or their di^sens bee come. 
x6a4 Termes de la Ley s. v. Deciner, Deciner is not now 
used for the chiefe man of a. Dozein, but for him that is 
sworne, to the Kings peace. 167a Cowell Interpr. s. v. 
Deciner, Now there arc no other Dozens but Lects. 
Dozen (di/'^'z’n), V. Sc. and north, dial, F orins : 
5 doysen, 5 8 dosen, 6 dosin, 8- dozen (9 
dozzen). [Prob. of Norse origin, repr, an incho- 
ative verb in ~na, from the stem of Doze «/.] 

1 . trans. To stun, stupefy, daze. 

(But app. found only in pa. ppic., which might belong to 
an intiaiis. vb. : cf. 2.) 

>375 Bahrocr Fruce xviii. 126 Mowbray., had beyne 
doyMiyt (?'. r. dosnytj in the ficht. c 1450 I iknhyson Mor. 
Eab. 71 Both deife and dosened. ax8xo Tannaiiill Feet. 
Wks. (18441 86 l^lorothy, dozened wi’ living her lane. 

2 . trans. 'Eo make insensible, toq)id, or power- 
less; to benumb. (Only in pa. pple.) 

1576 Ttial Elh. Dunhp in P. II. Brown Scot. be/. lycw 
(1893) 212 The mfri.b of the banc wascuii-sumit and the bltide 
dosinit. 2789 Burns A./l. Jas. 6 M y dearest member 

nearly dozen'd. 1839 Cauhick in Whistle-binkiei^x. Songs) 
(i8go) I. 203 Birds 1 lozcned sit on the frosty spray. 

3 . intr. To become torpid or benumbed. 

17*5 Kamsav Gent. .Sheph. i. ii, A dish o’ married love 
right soon grow.s canid And dozens down to nunc, a 1774 
FiiuGissoN Foems xi. (Jam.) 'Tlic birds.. Dozen in .silence 
on the bending spray. 

Hence Do’zeued ppl. a., benumbed, torpiil. 
xysA Ram.sav Tead. Misc. II. 1x9 'I’hou doseinl drone. 
x8a8 LIrocketi N. C. Words, Dozened, spiritles.s, impotent, 
withered. X833 Galt in EraseEs Mag. SWi. 65* With a 
natural incliuattuti uis all old bachelors have' to he dozened. 

Dozener ((1z>v.’nai). Also 6 dussincr, 7 do- 
zinirr, doziner, (7 dooonnier, 7-9 deoinor), 
[In sense J,a. AF. dozeyner, dozainer, tx corrupt 
form of dizeyner (Dizenjsu) : cf. Dozer sb. 4. In 
sense 2 prob. the same *, but cf. Dozen 3.] 

1 . a. A member of a tithing : see Dozen 4. b. 
The head of a dozen. 

16x7 Min.siieu Dndor s. v. Deciners ftr. Britton : see 
D0ZKN4.) We will that all . .nrofesse theiiisehirs to be of 
thi.s or that dozein, and make or offer siiretie of their 
bchauiour by these or those doziniers. 1670 Blount Law 
Diet., Dct iuers alias Decenniers, ali.’is Doziners. 1869 
[see Decenek]. 

2 . A name formerly borne by the con.^tables, 
watchmen, or other ward-officers, in some boroughs. 

1558 LichjHeld Guild Ord. fiRgol 17 Billettes Directed to 
the Dussiners in euery :>enerall wardc for the colle»;r.ion 
off the sommc.s aboue written. x8o6 T. HAWWonn Hist. 
Lichfield 354 ’J'hc w.ttch..at Lichfield, used to be called 
'dozeners'. Ibid,, The great Porlniole Uourt of the 
Bailiffs .and Citizens, Lords of the Manor, called anciently 
Le Dozener’s, or M.Tgdalen Court. 1835 Municip. Corp. 
jst Kept. App. in. 1851 The In.spcctor of Pounds, called 
Dozencr. .in the borough (Derby]. 

Doze&tll (dp’z’uji), a. colloq. [f. Dozen sb. 4 
-TH.] Twelfth, half dozenth 

17x0 Swift Jml. to Stella 23 Dec., 1 Imve sent my nth 
to-night . . and begin the dozenth. 1840 Xew Monthly Mag. 
LX. 264 Every liHlf-do/eiilh window might be a loophole. 
>853 CoBDKN in Sir L. Mallett C.'s Fol. IVritii^s (1878) aoa 
l.,et me repeat it— if for the dozenth time. 

Dozepers, dozopiere, var. Douzepek.s, Obs. 
Doser (dd«*zaj). [f. Doze 7a + -ebL] One 
who dozes or sleeps drowsily. 

17x0 Fi'li.f.r 7 'a/lerNo. 20^ f a To add to my Dead and 
Living Men, Persons in an tnterinedi.vtc State, .under the 
Aupellalioii of Dozers. x88a Harper's Mag. 1 .XV, 631 
When he aroused himself from a nap in church, arose, and 
looked sternly about to catch some luckIe.Hs dozer. 

DoziberdCe, var. of Dahibewd, Obs. 

Dozily (do’^'zili), adv. [f. Dozy a. + -ly 2.] In 
a dozy manner ; drowsily, sleepily. 

i86x Tiiornuumy Turner {zB6a) 1 . 85 Quiet deer feeding 
dozily under the stone pines. 

DosineSS (d^’zines). [f. asprec .4 -ir]CS8.] The 
state of being dozy ; drowsiness, sleepiness. 

1679 J. Goodman Fenit, Pard. ii. i. (17x3) a44 A inopi.sh 
ineffective doziness. 1797 J. Downini; Disord. Horutd 
Cattle o ’Phe sleepiness or doziness to which the boMt. .Is 
inclined. 1838 Ln. Houohtoh in T. W. Reid Lt/e (1890) 
1 . 232 Amid London dinners aud doane&s. 

Doting, vbl. sb. [f. Doze ». + -inq 1 .] a he 
action of Seeping drowsily. 

i69« Bentley Foyle Led, 1. 9 With an eternal lazmw 
and dozing. 2879 Gico. Euot Coll. Fte^fi / • 814 That 
ijorder-world Of dozing, ere the sense is tltlly locked. 

Do'sing, ppl a. [f. as prcc. + -INO 2.] Drow- 
sily sleeping. . . 

x8ao Hazlitt Leet. Dram. Lit. 6 In a dozing state. 1880 
L. Wai.i acr Bendlurwu iv. 45* Willuu arm-reach of the 
dozing camel. 
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Hence Bevlngly adv., drowsily, sleepily. 
s93i Tkblawny VffuMrer Son cxvti, Trees, under 
groves of which they dosingly lay. 

Doty zi ■ I ' Also 8-9 doii(e)y . [f. Doze 
i/. + -Y ‘.J 1 . Drowsy, sleepy. 

1693 Dmyden r^rsius iii. (K. , His Isuy limbs .and dozy he.ad. 
1715 Pof’K Ofiyss. IX. 429 The dozy fume. 1883 A. S. Hardy 
aut yet a Wowoft 167 A fire always makes one dozy, 
b. AS sTA 

1849 E. E. Napikr Exatrs. S. A/rica II. 241 Thai old 
dozy there and myself got a fortnight’s leave, 

2 . Of timber or fruit: In a state of incipient 
decay; ‘sleepy*. Cf. Dozed, Dotkd a, Doty, 

188a Boston ymL Chem. i Fcl>. ig/a The water runs in 
around the wood and makes it dozy, wet, .and he.avy. 

tDosy, <1.2 Ohs, Also dosye, dosey, dusey. I 
An obs. Dy-forin of Dfzzv a. 

1530 Palsgk. 310/2 Dosye in the heed, heioume. X55X-68 
[see Duzv a, 2]. 

+ l)o;«y, V. Ohs. rare, [f. ])rcc. aclj.] trans. j 
To make giddy or dizzy; to Diz/.v. 

X568 TtiKNKR Uerbal in. 51 Not to sulFer them to lyvc 
.after they be dosyed or imule dnmken. 

Dozyno, dozzon, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Dozze pers, var. Douzei'ekm. Ohs, 
tHO'lzldf V, Obs, [f. Doze v, with freq. 
suffix -TiE.] trans. To render stupid ; to stupefy. 

a 1670 Hackkt Ahp. WiUiamsw. {1692) 142 living doz/led 
with fear, think.s every in.an wiser than himself. 

Dr., abbreviation of Debtor (in Book keeping\ | 
Doctor. I 

Draaf, obs. form of I )Us\ff. | 

Drab (dr,:vb), sh,^ Also 6 drabo, 6- 7 drabb(e. 
[Not known before i6th c. ; derivation uncertain : 
prob. at first a low or cant word. Evidently con- 
nected with Irish drahog^ Oacl. drabag^Xriy female, 
slattern; but evidence is wanting to show which is 
the original. Connexion with LG. drabbe dirt, 
mire, has also been suggested.] 

1 . A dirty and untidy woman ; a slut, slattern. 

CXSXJ A. (Percy Sdc.) ii Sluttes, drablics, 1 

and counscyll whystclurs. 15x6 R. Whvtkokd Martil'ge i 
(1893) 36 Saynt 'Labile w;i.s holdcii a foie and drabbe of 
kochyn. 1330 Pal.sgr. 215/1 Dr.abbc a slutte, niloticre, 
rt 171* W. Kincj Art Owtei’fy (T.) So .at an Irish funeral 
appe<ars A tr.ain of drabs with mercenary tears. 1816 
Scott Ot/t A/ort, viii, A dirty drab of a houscm.aid. 187a 
Geo. Eliot A fuift/ew, xi, Who ended by living up .an entry 
with a drab and six children for their establishment. 

2 . A harlot, prostitute, strumpet. 

c xoo Li). Kkmneks Artk, Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 403 And than 
shall (he dr;thbc, my doughter, be mured vp in ,a stone 
wall. 1547 JJooRnB itrt'ij. ffmltli ii. 6 b, Gyve th.at knave 
or drabbe a pbylyp with a club. 1605 .Siiaks. Mach. iv. 1 . 
jr Birth-strangled Ibhe, Ditch <deliiicr’<i by a Drub. 1675 
CocKKK. 15 Drink, Dice, and Drabs, three dangeVous 
Decs. X731 Swiii^r Ansnj. Simi/i’ Wks. 1755 IV. i, 223 
Each <lral) has been compared to Vcmis.’ 1856 Mrs. 
TjRownino Lcjj^'k v. 789 And .said * my sister ' to the 

lowest drub Of all the assembled castaways. 

trans f. 1580 PaPfii’ 10. f fat flu- 1 I) iv b, There is no more 
sullen bc.ast, than a he drab. 

•j The following arc proliably distinct words : 

3 . Salt making. See quot. and cf. Crib sb. 9. 

17S3 CiiAMUKRs Cycl. .S’////., Drabs, in the English .salt 
work.s, a name given to a .sort of wooden ca.ses iiilii which 
the salt is pul, as soon as it is taken out of the boiling pan . . 
'I'heir bottoms are made, .gradually inclining forwards ; by 
which means the saline litptor that remains mixed with the 
salt easily drains out. In some places they use cribs 
instead of the Drabs. 

4 . A STnall or petty sum (of money) ; esp. in 
dnhs and drabs : sec DiiiB. 

x8x8 Crai'cn Dial., Drab, a small debt. ‘ He ’s g.iin away 
fiir good, and he ’s I^ft some drabs *. X847-78 in H'ai.i iwki.u 
i86x .Mayhkvv I.oiid. Laltonr jll. 200 (Hoppe) None of 
us save money ; it goes either in a lump, if wc get a lump, 
or in dribs .and dndjs. 1888 Daily Nnvs 19 Apr. 3/5 It 
[the payment] was received in dribs and drabs. 

Drab ;dra.*b), and a. [In early quotations 
app. synonymous with drap cloth (see quot. from 
Bailey, and cf. Drap-de-Bekuv). Conjectured to 
have been applied to a hempen, linen, or woollen 
cloth of the natural undyed colour, whence attrib. 
in drap or drab colour, i.e. the colour of this cloth, 
and thus to have gradually become an adj. of 
colour: cf. rose, pink, salmon, etc. ns colour 
names.] 

A. sb, A kind of cloth : sec quots. 

1541 Lane, Wills 80 Ij drabs of tcir of hempe, a drab of 
newcanvis. [1706 PniLUi'Sied. Kersey), Dra/iFr.), cloath, 
Woollen'cloath. 17x8 Freethinker No. 42 p 8 To smile on 
a Brocade more than upon ,a Brown Drap.) 17x1 Bailrv, 
Drap, Dntb, cloth, woollen Cloth. 1740 Dvciie & Pardon, 
Drab, an extraordinary sort of woollen doth, chiefly worn 
in the wintcr'time. X7» Hanwav Trav. il. i. v. 20 British 
Woollens, such AS hair-Tist drabs. .We improved some of our 
dr.abs, so as to be almost equal to the dutch cloths in the 
substance. 1x77a Mrs. Scott 7'est Filial Duty II. 2x0 
Collin, whose wedding coat is a new white drap.) 

B. a. Of a duUlight-brown or yellowish-brown. 
[x686 Lontl, Gaz. No. aioo/4 11 ie one with a Drapp-colour 

cloth Cainpaigne Coat.l X7i5-X7(MI [see drap-coloured, 
drab»cotoured, in D. below.] X775 Ash, Drab (adj. with 
clothiers^ belonging to a gradation of plain colours betwixt 
a white and a dark brown. 1803 S. PicacB A need, fine, 
Lang. afi6 Hence our drab cloth, pure and undied cloth, 
and they call this a drab colour in the trade. 1838 Downes 


Lett. Coni, Countries 1 . 5x3 The cottages. .were of a deep 
drab hue. X837 Dickens Pkkw. iii. He wore wide drab 
trousers. 1865 Sat. EeiK 12 Aug. (L.) Male Quakers have 
. .dtsc.(rded broadbrimmed hats and dmb breeches, 
b. Jig. Dull ; wanting brightness or colour. 

1880 Miss bKouriinuN Sec. 77 i. 1. iv, ‘I'he little drab day 
h.as already dropped in the maw of. .night. x8mi Pail 
Matt G. 27 Feb. 1/2 The lives of the iieople. ..arc dull and 
drab ; a round of work with hut little amusement. 

C. sb. [absol. use of the aclj.] 

1 . Dr.'ib colour ; cloth or clothing of this colour ; 
csp. in //. =(lrab breeches. 

x8ai Ci.AKK Fill. .Minis/r. I. 38 Milk-maids . . Threw 
'cotton <lr.ahs'.and ‘worsted hosc^away. 18x4 Mrs-s Mii* 
kord Filltige Ser. i. (18(13)38 Woe to while gowns * woe to 
black ! I.lrab was yonr only we<ar. ^ 1838 Dickkn.s AicA. 
Xiii. xiv, A short old gentleman, in rir.ah.s and gaiters. 
Pall Mall G. 7 June 5/1 Silk gowns of Quaker drab. 

2 . Collector's name for a group of moths. 

18x9 (r. .Samoufi.i.k Kntotml. Compend. 370 Noctua 
nngusta. The dark Dnab. Noctua geminatn. 'I’lic iwiu- 
spottcil Drab. Nkavman British Aloths 358 The 

cloufled l>rali GPxniocawpa tnstabitis). 

D. Comb., as drah-hrecched, -coloured, -tinted-, 
di*ab-C0At a., wearing a dnab coat, ilmb-coalrd. 

1715 Lend, f/’/tc. No. 5328/1 Dark Drap colonrM Coat. 
1768 SiKttSh .S’tv//. y,}ur'n' {,iTJh) ('t/j-fZ/’n') Dif.sseil in 
a (lark ilrab-colour’d co.at. 1843 S.mith Lett, on . hncr. 
/A'/Va* Wk*i. 1859 II. 330/1. Dr.Tib-colourMl men of Ptain.syl- 
vaiiiii. 1848 SVhittik.r Peare Con, at Brus. Pocm.s (il>£!i») 
149 The dull, meek droning of .a clrali-cdtit srer. 
ilencc Dra’bly adv., in dial) colour ; in comb., 
as drably-clad, -tinted-, Drabman (humorous 
nonce-wd.), a quaker ; Dra’bness, drab quality. 

i860 All Vear Found No. 66. 378 r..alK)nriiig. .at our 
taiget prai.tir<*., long before the dniw-sy drabinen have 
moved from their pillows. 1878 Mi.ss HuAhiioN O/t'n 
Fcrd. viii. 60 Though the paint w.ns mostly gone a general 
dralincss remained. x8qx H. C. Hai i.ii>.\y Some one must 
suffer If. xii. 217 'I’hat drably-tiuied lady. 

Drab (drfch\ v. [f. Dhau intr. To 

associate with harlots ; to whore. Also to drab it. 

x6oa SiiAK.H. /la$n. 11. i. 26 Drinking, feneiiig, swearing, 
Quarelling, drabhing. /r 16x4 Up. M. Smith .V» f7//. ( 16 iw) 
276 He U the true gciitleman now adaycs, that can dt inke 
and drab it bc.st, 17x9 D’C-hfey Pills <1872) HI. 48 I’ll 
drink and drab. 1853 Biackrv. Alae. T.XXIV. 110 He 
would have drunk and diced, dr.ahbcd and huiitvd. 

Hcncc Pvft bblng vbl. sb , ; t Dra bber, a whore- 
monger. 

/rx6xx Ueaum. &' Ft.. Triumph 0/ Death vi, Drunkenness, 
and drubbing, thy two monds. 163X City 

Madam iv. li, A most insatiate drabber. iBxo Sco’i r 
Monast. xxxv, Nothing but dicing, drinking uml drabbing. 

II Drabft'nt. [Sw. drahant attendant, said) itc : 
in Ger. irabanl, it. trabante, F. traban, drahan, 
lioh, drabanti, Magyar darabant, Konrnanian 
dorobau, ad. Turkish (orig. Pers.) darhdn 

porter, guard.] A halberdier; sjicc. a soldier of 
the hody-guard of the kings of Sweden. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4330/1 He Wii.s Capt.ain-I.icmcnaiil 
of the King of Sweden’s l)rab.ants. xBzx CuAnu Tahnol, 
Diet., Drabants (Mil.), a select body of men, who were 
commanded in person by Charles IX, King of Sweden. 
i86x 11 . Marry at Year in .Sivedcn II. 127 We next pa.ss 
into the dr.abaut guard-ruuin. 

+ Drabbery. Obs. rare. [f. Duab j/'.‘ + -euy.] 
Drabbing, harhitry. 

K70 I.KVINS Manip. 104/12 Drabbery, merciricium. 

Drabbet (drre-bt-t, (Invbe-t). Also -otto. [f. 
Duab sb:- f -ET, dim, suffix.] A drab twilletl linen, 
iv'cd for making men’s smock-frocks, etc, 

1831 Offic. Caial. Gt. F.xhib. I. 97 Drabbetts . . F.anry 
Drills . . Grey 'rwilU. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding 
ix, .Some.. in snow-white sitiork fitM.ks of KusMa 
(luck, and some in whitcy-brown ones of dnibhcl. 1885 
Chr, World 529 Real Suflblk drabljet— one of the finest 
things for a workman to wear. 

Drabbish (dire bij), a.^ [f. DitAB .v^.t + -ISH.] 
Partaking of the qualities of a drab ; sluttish. 

1566 Dmant // mrctf A'df/. MH. K, 1 niarkte the drabbislic 
.sorcerers and hardc their disinall spell. 1888 T. Hakmv 
Wessex T. ijt 'I'hc drabbish woman .she h.ad expected. 

Dra'bbish, <».- [f. Duab a. + -j.sh.j Sduk*- 
what drab in colour; dralj-looking. Also in 
comb. 

Dickens Amer. Notcsii^CC?) 89 Dre.ssed in a dusty 
Urabbi.sh-coloiired suit. 1870 Mi.ss litiovfunos Fed as 
Bose 1 . 6.1 So many, .arc neutral -tinted, drabbish, greyisb. 

’Brabbit I sliort for W rabbit ! Goti rabbit I : 
an imprecation : see Kabbit. 

Drabble 'drab’r, v, [ME. drabekn =»-• f.G. 
(EFria.) drabbeln to walk or wade about in water 
or liquid mud, to paddle ; to splash, bespatter : cf. 
drabbe thick dirty liquid, mire, drahbig muddy, 
miry, turbid; also early mod.Du. dtabben to run 
about, tramp about.] 

1 . intr. To become wet and dirty by dabbling in, 
or trailing through, water or inirt?. 

ax 40 G-so Alexander zyt Di^t a.s a Doctour in drabland 
werli.s. x*.. Hye way to Spyttel Hons 116 in Hazl. 
E.P.P. Iv. aB Brechlcs, bare foted, all .stynkyng with dyrt, 
With M. (= a thousand! of tatters drabhiyng p.> the sliyrt. 
1563 J. Si'ARKK in flazokind Foy. (1878) 61 Being put vpon 
a hooke drabling in the water, a tjxz w. KwaArto/J^tme 
IV. (R.) Who shall all this rabble meet, But Gnossy, drab- 
bling in the street ? X607-8 W. Irving .Salmag. v. (1824) 74 
'J'be poor fellow.s who bad to drabble through the. .mire. 


2 . tram. To make wet and dirty by contact with 
muddy water or mire. 

<'X44o Protnp, Patv. 129/2 Drabelyn, paludo. ^*Sg 9 
Nasiik Lenten Stuffe 6 Spreading their drabled sailes,, 
abroad a drying. X79X 'J'rans. StK. A rts X. 47 Heavy 
.showers of rain., which has drabbled the .(Torn. X867 
7 *nl. J\. AgrL. SfH, Scr. ii. III. 11. 5*() Clip off the 
down at the tail to prevent their being drabbled. 

B. Angling, {intr.) To fish for barbel, etc. with 
a rod and a line thre.aded through a leaden bullet 
so that the liook may be trailed along the bottom. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory U. 27a The right method of 
drabbling, as it is termed, .for gudgeons. 

Hence Dra-bbled ///. a., wet with dirty water, 
or with dragging in the mire ; Dra'bbllng vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; ,also Drabble-tall, a slaltorn, draggle- 
tail; Drabbl0*tailed <7. 

a 1400- 50 Drabbling [.sec i). e 1440 Promp. Parv, w^bi 
Draplyd (r. r. drablyd), /rt//////>.w/i. 1599 Drabbled (.see u). 

/(x8a5 Fokhy Voc. Anglia, DrtU'bhtail, a slalt»rn, 
who allows her gurnionts to trail .after her in the dirt. 18x5 
JJkocKKTT N. C. (do\s., Drabbtd, i^rabl'kdaitcd, dirtied. 

Drabble, sb. [f. pnc. vi/.J 

1. 'riie action or pioce.ss of drabbling for fish. 

17991*. .Smith Loboraiory II. a6.i When you tuiglo for 

this hsli at the bottom, 011 the drabble. 

2 . A cunlemiJtuous term for drabbled iicople. 

1789 W0U.01T (P, Pindar) Tithe Bemountt-r x. 1 Some 

Proshj'tcrian rabble.. Or some licnr Methodistic: drabble. 

Drabbler, drabler (diteliiaj). Aaut. [f. 
Dkabble 7)., in reference to its position.] An 
additional piece of canvas, laced to tlie.boUoin of 
the bonnet of a s.iil, to give it greater depth. 

a ig/gz (jREF.NK (k ItonoK LookingGlass Wk.s. (Rtldg ) 134/2 
Then scaniicd we (mr sails with s|*L-cdy Imials, And look onr 
drablfis from our iKinnels. X645 Heywoou Fori, by l and 
IV. Wk.s. 1.^74 VI. 416 I, ace your drablcrs on. 1708 Mot- 
TKt'X Babelais iv. Ixiii. (1737) 256 To our S.aiU we b.nil 
ndiied Drablers. 1851 Kipping Saiimaking led, a) 182 
1 )rald)ler. 1867 Smy th Sailor's Worddk,, Drabler, a piece 
of canvas luceilon the bonnet rifa.sail to give it more drop. . 
Used w’lien both course iuul bonnet arc not lU-ep enough. 

Drabby «.• [f. Dkah sb.^ + -y.] 

Pcrtniniiig to, or of the iialiire of, a drab; abounding 
in tlrnl.'S. 

161X W. Parkes Curiainc Drawer (iZ-jf) ixTlie Curtainc 
of dislioncsty .. the drunken colnurer of Drahby .salary. 
X776 CoMiTK Diaboliaif (1777) 12 'I he wiles of drabby Drury 
liiul oflow St, Giles. 1887 Fuini II. 81 TliKyare 
dr.abl-iy, slml/by, dirty creatures. 

Dra’bby, ff. Dii.vn a, + -y.] Rather 
drab; drabliish. Hence Dr a’bhlntBB. 

x86a Mk.s. H. Wooi>/T/e.v, Ifatlib, 11. viii, /Vdrnbby petticoat 
in rags. 1871 Dasknt 7 'hree to i)ue fl. 3 While women 
.should pass their lives in drabhiiifss and dowdine.ss. 1890 
Spec/ator l.-in. irr^/j We do not believe in all this tliab- 
bn«.*s«^, . , in tru! modern ridicule of ceremonial. 1893 G. D. 
1 . 1' sill' t.rtt. Marto xx.xi. jotj The wani of colour that 
accompanu's .a nurth-cxst wind ; sky, trees and gr.ass idl 
looking washed out and drid/by. 

li Dracaena (dias/ na). /lot. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
bpufcaim slit-dragoii, fcin. of bpliKwr dragon.] A 
genus of J.iliacew, containing the drngon - tree 
Draaiua Draco, and various other ornamental 
Species. 

x8x 3 in Craiiu Tcchmd. Diet. 1870 Mhadr Nexv Zealand 
189 Ajnons of scarlet dincaeiia le.ives. 189a Daily /Vrn'.<f 
2T Jiui. 5'6 'I'he rooms were clnirniiiigly i-mhcllished with 
while drucasims, pnlins, .and other foliage plants. 

Drach, obs. l. Du aw v. 

Drachin (drtem). Forms: 4-7 dragme, 6 
dracliinio, 6-7 drochme, dragm, 7- drachm. 
See abso Dram. [a. )•', drachma, e.arlifr dragme, in 
OF. also drame = Pr. dragfua, I.. drat/ima. a. ( Ir. 
bpaxirq, an Attic weight and coin, prob. orig., ‘ ns 
much as one can hold in the hand f. bpaffafoOai 
(-TT-) to grasp (cf. Spdypu).] 

1 . The I'li incipal silver coin of the ancient Greeks, 
tlie Drachma ; containing 6 obols. It varied in 
weight and value in diflerent places, it.s avernge 
v.nluo being about qjf//. Engli.sh. (.Also Drachma.) 

X38a Wwiir Luke xv. 8 What womni.an h.auynge ten 
dragines, cllmr bcsaunlis, and if schc hath lost o dragme [etc;.). 
x6o7 .Siiaks. Cor. i. v. 6 I'hcse iiioucrs, that do prize their 
liuuis -At u crac k'd Drucinne. 1646 Sir T. Hkownk Pseud, 
lip. VII. xi. 360 Every man of the Jews should bring into the 
Capitull two dr.'igriics. 1771 In Phil. Trans. I. XI. 469 The 
airrent i:oin of Athens, was the silver Drachm. 

b. Heiiu*, the IhiiHKM i>f the Aial)8. 

>554 I’uAT A/rira Ct vij a (Stanf.) .xx-Drachlmcx 
whiche is ten pens Englyshe. 1840 Carlvi e Heroes \v. 
(1872) 66 Mnhumet. .asked.. If he owed any man? A voice 
answered, ‘ Yes, me three dr.achms’. 

2 . A w'eight appro.\iinatcly equivalent to that of 
the Greek coin. Now, in Apothecaries* weight • 

60 grains, or k of ^ ounce, in Avoirdupois weight 

-= 27 It grains or of an ounce. (Spelt </r<K’Axr/ 
or dram. ) Also, the Arabic Dtkhkm. 

Fluid drachm = h of fluid ounce, == 60 or <lrops. 

Tkevisa Barth. De P. K. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 932 
Tlie lecstc mesure. is Coclearium and is Iialf a Xiragme. 
ri4oo Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 153 Take . . of ech two dragniis. 
xss^ liecorde's Gr. Aries 0646) 135, 3 Scruples make a 
Drachm or Dragme. 1704 F. Fim.i.f.r Med. Gymn. (iTix) 
77 A few Drachms of Unctuous Stuff. c 1850 Arab. Nts. 
(Ktidg.) 584 Aladdin, .desired to have half a drachm of the 
powder. 1894 Lancet 10 Nov. 1093 The catheter, .drew off 
four drachms of albuminous urine. 



SBAOHMA. 

8 ./r A small quantity; a vciy little. (Cf.grain.) 
i6^ J. liAVWAKi) tr. Blondes Banish'd yir^H 4 Having 
of the masse nl' our di(s)astcrs extracted us this 
dragme of comfort. 1670 G. H. //ij/. CardiMa/si. 11. 48 One 
tlrachiiie of atHiction. f« 1799 Congkkvk (T.)The rogue ba.s 
not A drachm of generous love about him, 1876 1 '. Hahuv 
Ethelbe^^ia 'i 8 )t 0 ‘Now do you see the truth?' she 
whispered.. without a drachm of feeling. 

II Drachma kma). Also 6-7 dragma. 
PI. -mas, also -mt», (>-7 -maoii). [a. I« Jrachma^ 

a. (Ir. */>axM I^kaoiim. The form dragma h 
assimilated toOK.f//'«i^<^,Pr. anti metl.L. dragma ] 

1 . .^ Drachm i. Also, the Jewish quarter-shekel. 
1579-80 North Plutarch 378 (R.> Small pieces of money 

. . c.ilTed oboli, wliereof six made a drachma. 1581 Marpkck 
Bk. Notes A Dragm.! is the fourth part of u Sickle, 
winch is to sate Hue halfe pence. x6oi Siiaks. Jul. C. iii. 
ii. 247 To cilery seueralklman, seuenty fiuc Drachmae.^. 
1614 Rakkich Jfisi. IVortit '^i, (1634) 322 Jiida.s Macchabcus 
. .sent thence ten thousand l^rngmas. xyxa Addison .S'/nV. 
No. 5 35? 7 He left him to the. value of .xn hundred drachmas 
in Persian money. i86x Joweit Thucyd, I. 178 Kvery one 
of the huplites . . received two drachmae a day. 

b. The Standard silver coin of modern Greece, 
equivalent to the P'rcnch franc and Italian lira, 
x88« Bitiiell Countingdio, Did, (1893) 196. 

2 . «>DhaCITM 3. 

I5»7 .\NDRevv Bruftrtvyke's Distyll. JP’tttcrs Dj, hfyxced 
with Bolo Armeno and with l.apidc cmatitis, of echc a 
dragma. x6u Hevwood 9ud Pt.^ Iron Af^o v. Wks. 1874 

III. 496 [They] Will scarce weigh eleanen Dragtiiaes. 
1807 Robinson ^ rf/m*/. Gratcaw xxvi. 5^1 Grerian weights 
reduced to. .Troy weight : Drachma = 6 dwt. 2 ^ grains, 

Drabhmal (drsekmaP, a. rare, [f. prec. 4- 
-AL.] Pertaining: to a drachm or drachma. 

167a Jkakk Ariih. (1696) 10^ This i.s sometime called the 
Dracninal Denary for distinction sake. 

t Dracin, -ine. Clum. ^Dkaconin. 

Draok^e, obs. form of Drakj?. 

Draooman : obs. form of DuAooMAy. 
Draco*niaii| a, [f. DiiAco.vic + *rAy.] » 
Draconic i, a. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. f.ouJ.m 'Fbc Swedenborgian 
rubrics arc not so DracotiLiii. 1877 D-M. Wai.l.vcr Russia 
xiit. idb Refraining from all Draconian legislation. x88o 
Daily Tel 10 Nov., In the course of one of these draconian 
performances. .the muitimer*.s tail came off 
Hence Draoo‘niania3ii. 

x8x9 Gifford in Smiles J . Murray I. 404 , 1 never much 
admired the vaunt of Draconianism, ' And all this I dare 
do, because I dare '. 

Xhraconic (drakpmik), a, [f. L. draco^ -onem^ 
ad. Gr. hfCLKojv dragon, also f. the Greek personal 
name, ApAum*, Draco : sec -lo.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Draco, 
archon at Athens in 631 B.c., or the severe code 
of laws said to have been established by him ; 
rigorous, harsh, severe, cnicl. 

X708 Motit.ux Rabelais v. xi. (1737) 43 Any Ixiw so 
rigorous and Draconic. 187a V'eats GrovtihComw. 35 1 'heir 
criminal code, which was Draconic in .severity. 

2. Pertaining lo, or of the nature of, a dragon. 

1680 H. Mork A^ocitl. Apoc. iiR *'J’he great Dragon was 

r.'ist out .'rhis., signified the destruction of the Empire as 
Draconick and Idolatrous. 1791 tr. Swedenborjfs Afioc. 
Rev. xiv. ^ 6 s3 To whom the draconic spirit addressed the 
same words. _ t8ao .ScoiT Abbot xv, * Marry come up — arc 
you there with your bears?' muttered the dragon, with a 
draconic silliness. 

3. Asiron. Dkacdntic. 

(Somrtirnes erroneously explained as ' Relating to the 
constellation Draco'.) 

X876 O. CiiAMBEKS Astron. 11. i. 174 This is termed a 
‘ nodical revolution of the Moon.* note. Sometimes the 
Draconic Period. 

t Draoo'nicalf a. Obs, [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
»prec. (sense 2). 

tGBo H. More Afiocnl. A/oc. 122 This Draconical power. 

Draoo*nieally, [f. prec. -»■ - i.y -.] After 
the manner of Draco ; with extreme severity. 
x(S4X Parall.betw, lVolsey\ Laud \n IJarl. Misc. (Malli.) 

IV. 46s Both of them at the Council-board, and in the .star- 
i.hamhcr, (were] alike draconically supercilious. 1887 8. 
Wmitmax Convent. Cant 87 It is draconically prohibited. 

Dra*COIli]l| -ine* Chem. [f. L. draco dragon.] 
The colouring matter in Dragon's bloody at first 
supposed to alkaline, and named accordingly. 

^ 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 118/1 Herberger .. calls this colour- 
ing inatter draconin^ and he considers it to po.s.scs.s rather 
sub-.-uid properties than such as denote alkalinity. x863’7a 1 
Watts Diet. Chem. II. 345 Melandri regarded the resin, .as ! 
an alkaloid, and designated it as draconim^ dracenino^ or j 
draciue. | 

DraOOniam (drar’k/^niz'm). [f. Gr. i^rsonal j 
name Apdteoju, Draco ; see -isM.] Draconic char- 
acter. (See Draconic i .) 

x83a IVestfu. Rev. XVI 1 . 313 The draconism of their 
slaw law.s. 

+ Dra'couist. Obs. [f. as Draconic -»• -ist.] 
An adherent of the Dragon. (See Rev. xii. 3.) 

Anno. 179 Open I^aconists or Bestians. 

RUraconiteB (drxkdhai'tr*'. Also 7 dracon- 
Htea^ draoondite. [L. dracmitis (Pliny), f. 
dracon-tm Dragon.] A precious stone fabled to be 
taken from the Brain of a dragon ; a dragon-stone. 
1579 lA'i-y (Arb.) 124 The precious gernnie 

iJacroMitf's [Drarnnifes] that is euer taken out of the heade 
of the (igysuiird Dragon. x6o8 Hahinuton Sch. Salem* 
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I 958 Haue in your rings .. a Draconites, which you shall 
I Wre for an ornament. s8ss Smeduby Occult Sciences 354. 
I Draconi'tio, a. Asiron. « Dracontic. 

' In recent Dicta. 

DracO*ntia]l, a. [irreg. f. Gr. dpdKW, •ovra 
j dragon i -lAN.] « Draconic a. 

I 1816 G. S. Faber Ong. Pagan Idol, HI, aSs The dracon- 
I ti.in figure attached to the ring of Abury. x8x8 — llor. 

■ flfos. 1 . 73 The dracontian Ahriman of the l*ersians. 

Dracontio (drak^^ntik), a. Astron, [f. Gr. 
bpoKoPT-, stem of bpAieoev dragon -f -ic,] Pertaining 
: to the moon*s nodes: see Dbaoon’h-hkad, -taji.. 

! . * 7 * 7 * 5 * Chambers Cyrl, Dracontic Mouth, the space of 

time wTierein the moon going from her ascending node, 

; called Caput Draconis, returns to the same. 1730-6 in 
' Baii.ey (.folio). Also in mod. Diets. 

X^acontiue (drakv^-ntain), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 

I bpanojv, -oeto dragon + -ink.] Of the nature of, 
i or belonging to, a dragon. 

x8o6 G. S. I ABER Dies. Prophecies II. 248 Her dracontine 
: criicltj';. 1863 Baring-Goui.i) It Vmw/rw x. 17s A gigantic 
. man with few of the dracontine attrihiite'i remaining. 

II DraonnoiUllS vdrak2>*ijki//l^s). [L. dim. of 
i draco Dragon.] 

I 1 . T'lie muscular h.air-worm IJ. (Pi/arta) medU 
j nensis, found in the legs and muscular parts of the 
, arms of the inhabitants of both Indies, and other 
: tropical countries ; the Guinea- worm. 

' 1706 Phillip-s (ed. Kersey, Dracunculus. .a kind of Ulcer 

! tliat cats- even thro* a Nerve it self; also a long sort of 
Earth-worm, which frequently grows to Indians' Lcj^s. 
X7a7-Si Chambers Cyd. s.v., A disease in children, whermii 
, they feel a vehement itching ; .<;uppr>sed to ari.se from little 
: worms called Dracunculi. xSgx- ^ Man. Sci Ruq. 248 Wliy 
i the ilracunciilns should be met witli on the west coast of 
Africa. x88B Kou.eston & Jackson .‘Ir//>rr. Lifefejt The 
female Dracunculus . .xecaey eXtsan a length of .six feet. 

2 . Ichthyol. A fish, a dragonet or goby of the 
genus Callionymus. 

175a Sir j. Hii.f. Hist. Anim. 972 God.) The scadragon : 
this is frequent in the Mediterranean . . Kay, etc. call it 
; dracunculus. 1753 in Chamhkr.s Cycl. Supp. 
i 3 . Hot. A herbaceous genus of Aracece, formerly 
\ included under Arum, containing the Green 
! Dragon (q v. 14) or Dragons. 

I X706 in Pmii.i.ip.s (cd. Kersey). 1748 5a Sir J. Hill /list. 
i Ptants 596 God.) Arum ; this genus comprehends the arum, 

I arisartun, colocasia ami dracunculus of aiithoix x753Cham- 
j tiF.RS Cycl. Supp., Dracunculus, Dragons in botany. 

Drad, obs. form of Druad a. and tu 
j Dradge, dradgy, obs. or dial. ff. Dredge. 

Dradgy, Sc. form of Dirge, chiefiy in sense 3. 

; Funeral feast. 

Draf, obs. form of drove, pa. t. of Drive. 
i Draff (draf). Forms: 3-5 drof, (3 drof, 4-5 
j draft, 5 droaf, drafe, 5*7 draffe), 5 - draff, (7 
; draugh). [early ME, draf, prob. repr. an im- 
■ recorded OK ^^drsf, corresp. to MDu. and Du. 

! draf, Icel. draf, Sw. draf. Da. drew sediment of a 
brewing, grains, husks, OHG. *trab, pi. trebir, 
MUG. treber, Ger. triiher grains, husks, etc. 
OTeut. type *traba% neuter. Cf. also Ir. and 
I Gael, drabh grains of malt, prob. from P^nglish.] 
Refuse, dregs, lees ; wasli or swill given lo swine ; 

! hog’s-wash ; spec, the refuse or grains of malt after 
! brewing or distilling ; brewer’s grains. 

! c xaos Lay. 9g256 He gon ^coten draf and chaf and atvn. 
i c 1x50 Cen. 4 R.t. 358a Moyscs , . dede Sat calf mclten in fir 
I . . And inengde in water. . .\nd gaf fiat foie drinken fiat drof. 

! X36a Langl. P. Pi. A. XI. II llogges. .draf weorc hem 
' leuere pen al l>e presciousc Pccries. c X380 Wyclik Serm. 
j Sel. wks. II. tji pci diversen fro Goadis lawe, os draf 
; diversip fro clone drynkc. c ihao Pattad. on I/usb. i. 58a 
i If tlieir apyetite With draf of win be fed. x^ More 
! De quat, Noviss. Wk.s. 73.^2 A sow conteiite with draflfe 
j diirt and mire. 1671 Milton Samstm 573 Till vermin or 
, the draflf of servile food^ Consume me. x688 R. Hol^k 
I Artuourf 11. i8i/a Washings .. nccc.s.s.-iry for keeping of 
I Swine.. Whey Hiitter-inilk, Dish-water, any kind ol Draff. 

I X875 A. .Smith Hist. .Aberdeensh. 1 , 559 Animals . . fed off 
! by the dregs or draff at the Distillery, 
i b. iransf. and fig. 

! c 1385 Chaucer L. G, IP. 312 To wryte The draf of stories, 
j and forgo the com. c xsjW Harpkfield Divorce Heu. VI 1 1 
I ((Camden) 296 The drafts of filthy errors. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Introd. (1851) 6 The brood of Belial, ihe drnffe of 
mcn.^ 1878 Dowukn Stud. Lit. 4jS Examples that have 
.survived the chaff and draff of* the time. 

C. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Hevwood Pren). (1867)92 The still sowe eats vp 
all the draffc. Ibid. 26 Draffe is your errand, but drinke ye 
wolde. 1598 Siiaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 105 Still Swine eats 
all the draugh. c spjjh D. Ferguson Scot. Prav. (1785) 5 
(Jam.) As the sow fins the dmff sours. 

d. Comb., os draff-drink, •midden, -pock, -trough, 
•tub ; draff-cheap adj. Also Draffbagk. 

c 1450 Henkybon Mor. Fab. 7 A Sow, to whom men . . Into 
her draffe-troch would sow precious .stanc.s. e xara Henry 
Wallace 11. 2j;7 Thai kest him our . . In a draR myddyn. 
i 5 “ Wills 4 Inv. N. C, (Surtees 1835) 382 One draffe tub 
iiij'i. a x66x Kutherforo Lett. (1765) 1. 1 . (Jam.) The best 
regenerate have their defilements, aim if I may speak so, 
their draff pock that will cloff behind them alf their days. 
X807 Tannahili. Poetns 103 Qsatk.) 'fhanks is but a draff- 
cheap phrase. 

Draffe, obt. form of Draff, Drove sb. 
Dra'Alli, a. [f. Draff + -liH.] Of the nature 
of draff, somewhat draffy ; woftliless. 
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1835 Bale Thre Lmoes 1701 Your drafllTsh ceremonyes. 
1543 — Vet a Course 97 b (T.), The draflisb declaracyons of 
my lorde Boner. 

Dra*fRiack. Now dial. [f. Draff + Sack 
rA«iMDii. draf sac lit. and fig.J A sack of drafi' 
or refuse ; also fig. a big paunch ; lazy glutton. 
Also attrib. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve*s T. 286 , 1 lye as a drafsak in my 
bed. CX534 Sir F, Bycod Treat. Impropr, Bettejices. 
They, .knowe none other god almost than the gret draf- 
.sacke of Rome. ax^ Becon Humble Supplic, Prayers, 
etc. (i8i4) 9 m The priests of Baal . . pampered thdr idle 
draffsacK beUics with all kind of pleasant wines and dainty 
dishes. 1616 Deacon Tobetcco tortured 57 Tobacco . . the 
Draffe-sack.s delight. 1894 Ckotkett Lilac Sunbonnei tjt 
Sleep yer ain .sleeps, ye pair o' draft-sacks. 

Hence f DraiBiaokad pfil. a., of the nature of a 
drafTsack ; stuffed with refuse ; vilely gluttonous ; 
worthless*. Obs. 

*548 Hall Chron., Hen, VI/,43 One ofy*capiicin.s of this 
donge bill and draffe s.'icked ruffians. 1560 Bkcon Portress 
Faithf. Pref. Wks. 193 a, Tbat glutoii . . eiifarcing his owne 
stinckyng and draffe.sackcd liclly with . . deintie dishes. 
/rxj64^- ■ Humble Supplic. Prayers, etc. (1844) 228 To 
maintain their idle and draflfsackea bellies. 

Dra'f^f d. [f. as prec. -h -y 1.] Of the nature 
of draff, worthless ; full of draff or dregs. 

x6ax Fi ETCHKR Isl. Princess in. iii, The dregs and draflfy 
p.Trt. 1604 Gataker Transubst. 86 Such draffy stuffe as 
this is. 0x807 J* l^KiNNER Tune Vour Fiddles Misc. 
Poetry 148 Draffy drink may please the Vicar. 

DrfUFb (draft), sb. A modern phonetic spelling 
of Draught sb., found in many senses of the word, 
and now established in the following : 

1 . The drawing down of one scale or end of a 
balance in weighing ; the * turn of the scale * ; 
hence a deduction from the gross weight allowed 
for this in retailing ( - ("loff, q.v.). 

[i494-X7a7 see Draught 13.] 1757 W. Thompson R. .V. 

Advoc. 39 To put hh Foot into the Scale lo weigh it down, 
to make the Draft good. xSog R. Langford Introd. Trade 
72, lot* Hides.. Draft ilb. per 10 H.s. 1848 Illustr. Lontl. 
Ne-ivs 99 Apr. 981/1* Secreting two iron nooks under his 
weighing-maebiue, thereby causing a draft of 4(1 oz. against 
the purchaser. 

2 . The drawing off, detachment, or selection of 
a party from a larger body for some special duty 
or purpose ; spec, in military use. 

f i703“x 87» .sec Draught 34. ) 1800 Wki.mncton in Gurw. 
De.fp, I. 93 If the bullocks are not occn.sionally recruited 
by drafts of frc.sh calves. 18x3 Ibid. 24 Sept. XI. 140 
'1 0 get nearly a.s many men by a tuaft from the militia,, 1^8 
T. W. HiccmsoN Hist. if. S. 306 Soldiers were being 
drafted ; but the draft was very unpopul.Tr. 
b. The party or body so drawn off or selected. 
1756 G. Washington Lett, Writ. 1B89 I. 245, I am . . con- 
vinced. .all the draft.s [will] quit the service. 1780 J. Reid 
ill Sparks Corr. Anicr. Rex’. (1853) 111 . ao They absolutely 
reru.se to march the drafts to the army. x868 Regui. 4 Ord. 
Antty F 515 Attention .. to ibc age of the iiien selected, s<j 
that the draft may con.sist of those best qualified for a change 
of climate. x8^ Buldrkwouii Melbourne Mem. iL 92 
A draft of out lying cattle. .rose and galloped off. x^ 
Times 22 Sept. 4/4 Tlie Wye. .soiled from Shccrness..witli 
iKHval drafts and stores. xB^ Maskki.ynk Sharps Plats 
56 The ' draft ’ — i. e. the cards to replace those which have 
been discarded [at Poker]. 

3 . The 'drawing' of money by an order in due 
form. Also Draught (35 a) q. v. 

[X633-X838 sec Draught 3s a], 1833 Act 3 f 4 Will. IP, 
c. 4^ 61 Such treasurer shall make no drafts 011 the said 
account.s for any private purpose. 

b. A written order for the pa)*mcnt of money, 
'drawn on* or addressed to a person holding 
money in trust or as an agent or servant of the 
drawer; a bill or cheque drawn; sometimes, 
spec., an order for the payment of money drawn 
by one branch of a bank or mercantile house upon 
another, or by one department of an office upon 
another. 

[s74«-i790see DRAUGHT35b.] X786 Trials 1 ^ FscaPes effokn 
Shepherd 13 Mr. Elliot sent the draft to the bankers, which 
was returned unpaid. x^t^WevmLet.toMurray\IVx.{xZ46) 
120..T note, I have enclosed your draft. 1846 McCulloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 31 IThey] pay them by giving 
a bill or draft lor the sum, payable in coin at sight, or at so 
many days after date. t86i Goschkn P'or. Exch. tx Teas 
.shipped from China to New York are generally paid for by 
a draft of the exporter on a London merchant for account 
of the American importer in New York, x^ . McLeod in 
Bithcll Countingdlo. Did. s.v. Draft, If the order be 
addre.ssed to a person who merely holds the money as 
a Depositum, as a Baillcc, or Trustee, or Agent, or Servant 
of the writer, it is not a Bill, but a Draft. 

c. fig. A demand, claim. 

1866 H0WEL1.H Venet. Life X2x Their sterling honesty .. 
has made the English tongue a draft upon the unlimited 
confidence of the continental peoples, zflite Lynch Ckstrch 
4 State 14 That so great a draft should be made on our 
patience. 1885 Manch. Exasn. 15 June bfs Her hUjesty 
makes a thougntlcss draft upon the loyalty of her Minister. 

4 . A plan, sketch, or drawing, esp. of a work to 
be executed ; f a chart* More usually Draught 

^ s697\>AMnER Kw. I. v. xoo The Spaniards who first dis- 
covered them, and in whose drafts alone they are laid down. 
Ibid. ix. aye Some of their Drafts newly made do make 
(^iibrnia to join to the main. X703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 
xo6 A round Iron Plate which lies within the hollow .. and 
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therefore cannot in Draft be Aeen in its proper place. 1717 - 
■{I CHAMnitRs t'ycl., I^rauxht ofj a<i it is nrononnreii, Druft, 
In architecture, the figure of an intended Iiuildinji; dcscril^d 
in paper. 1809 H. Ca.rtfr Antotmgr, Cornish Stunggirr 
(1804) 55 There is no draft for the Cluinnel on board, I knows 
nothing of the Oiannel. 1863 P. Pakry Dockyard Ecan, 
138 The Superintendent delivers the order, with the drafts 
and spccification.'i, to the master shipwright. 

6. A preliminary fjkelch or rough form of a 
writing: or document, fr<»m which the final or fair 
copy is made. 

[l5^A-s83l fiec Drai^uht w.] >769 Hl-rkk Ct^r, (1844)!. 
187, 1 have seen the draft of the petition. «8x8 Crcisf 
Digest (ed. a) IV. 474 A draft of the ronveynnce was pre- 
pared b>' Mr. Booth, as counsel for the purchaser. 1887 
spectator 9 July gvih The Isitest draft of 't'hames Con- 
servanj^’ bye-laws, now awaiting the Order of Council. 

6. Technical, a. Masonry. Chisel-drcssing .at 
the margin of the surface of a stone lo serve as a 
guide for the leveling of the surface. Also 
Draught, q. v. 43. b. ‘ The degree of deflexion : 
of a millstone-furrow from a radial direction.’ j 

Cent. Dict.^ c. See qnot. 1874. I 

1874 Kmc.ht Dirt. Mech.^ Draft 6. {DatiortMnaking.'s j 
The amount of Uper given 10 a pattern lo enable it to be | 
withdrawn from the mold, w'ithuut disturbing the lu:iiii. 1878 I 
CoNnr.R Tt'Hhoork Pat. 11 . 3 i The stones are all drafted with : 
the real Jewish draft, broad, shallow, and heautifnlly cut. | 

7 . at/rib, a. Drafted or selected from the flock, i 
as draft exvc. b. Drawn up as a preliminary or 
rough form whence a fair copy is afterwards made, 
c. DrafDcattlCi -horses : see Draught 47 a. 

a. X794 1 /re Agric. Surrt. Rorb. (Jam.), 'I'hose are picked 
out which are most unfit for breeders, and in hcM rondition 
for the ninrke.t, Thcs»r arc calb^d Draneht or Cast Kvh's. 
1878 Cnuibld. a loss. ^ Draft sherf .. a selection of the best 
annually. x8ga Korthutnhld. G'Aw., Draught, the worst 
sheep ‘ drawn *, or culled out from a /lock. ' Draught 
cw'es.' In parts of KtiRland these .ire calletl iutis. 1894 
Titftes 30 July ib/p Draft ewes made up to 39 .f. per he.nd. 

b. 1^79 K. Garrett tfouse by li'orks II. 153 This was 
but a draft will, partly filled up. 1891 Lam Times X('. 
4»oA How unreal is tbe publicity afforded by laying draft 
rules upon the table in Parliament. 

Draft (draft), V. [f. prec. sb. Formerly spelt 
DraU(;iit, which is still retained in some senses.] 

1 . tram. To draw off or out and remove (a party 
of persons, animals, or things) from a larger body 
for some special duty or purpose. C'hicfly in MU. 
use, ami in Stock fanning', see quots. 

[1714-1868*100 DKAi-'oiir r. t.l 

1714 ftoud. Cae, No. fijoi) 'a TTic . . Corjis out of which 
they Jiiive been drafted. 1833 TTt, Maktinkau Charmed 
Sea i. 6 *1 addeus . . had been ilraftcd into one of the con- 
demned regiments. 1847 ^rnt, R. /letTC. Vlll. i. 3 
Many exceedingly gooil animals are drafted in conseiitiencu 
of some litlle want of uniformity, . It i.s not uncommon with 
the ram-breeders^ to draft the whole produce from a sliecp 
that has disanpf>inted lliein. 1867 Ro(;krs Pref. to Adam 
Smith's U'. A'. 1 . 7 Proini*iing young Scotclitneh arc yearly 
drafted off to complete their studies at Oxford. 

b. More generally ; To draw off or away, j 

174s FiKi.ruNG J. Amlri'Uf.s iv. i, AH her rents had been ' 
drafted to London, without a shilling living spent among | 
them, a 1875 CAKi'iiNTER in Croll Climate 4* T, ix. 164 j 
The cold and dense polar water, .will not directly take the ! 
place of that which has been drafted off from the surface. j 

2 . To make a draft or rough copy of (a docu- ! 
ment" ; to draw up in a preliminary form, which ; 
may be afterwards perfected. Rarely draught. j 

x8t8 in Websi KR. x8»8 J. W. Choker Diary \ i J nly, The 1 
Duke . . read me a letter . . which he had drafted. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. in. i.\. lO.S The Artitdes were dnifteil ' 
into furm .and simicd. 2878 Seki.kv Stein 1 . 456 Jt is not 
draughting a Bill; but p.'issitig it, that is the difficulty. 

3 . Masonry. "I’o cut a draught 'or draft) on .a 
stone ; see also DHAiKJUr v. 4. 

1878 [sec Drai t sb. 6]. 1890 Sayck in Contemp. Rn>. 431 
'I’hc stones of the glacis.. are drafted. zSox r.din, /?i7'. 
Ttilyr no Meg.alithic nucsonry occurs on the Mole at Sidun, 
hut it is not drafted. 

Hence Dra'ftod ppl. a. 

1877 Black Green Past, iii, Some drafted bills. X878 
C. K. CoNOER TenDoork Pai. I. 353 Dr.'ified m.isonry. 
1894 Forum Oct. 153 Drafted or pre-announced oratory. 

Draft, obs. form of Draff. 

Draft6V(drG*ftdj). [f.prec.vb.] One who drafts. 

1 . A man employed in drafting animals. 

t 9 iai 9 Sporting Mag. XXI If. 397 It Is the business of the 
drafter to coax and eiiooiir.agc the unwilling fhound.sj to 
him. 1890 Holprewood f.W. Reformer xviii. *27 | Cattle] 
keeping the drafters incessantly popping at the fence by 
truculent charge.^. 

2 . One who drafts or draws up a document. 

il^ Fortn. R<ri>, Mar. 393 The drafters of the Constitu- 
tion. 189* Pall Mall C. I Feb. 7/1 The promoters and 
drafteni of the Albert Cluartcr. 

IDhni'fbitlgv "i'bl. sb. [f. Draft v. + -two L] The 
action of the verb Draft (in various senses). 

1878 SKRUiv stein I. 45<5 Between the draughting of the 
Emancipating Edict, and the making it law. 1884 Boi.iirk- 
woon Melbourne Mem. x. 78 Separaiing our cattle . . liy 
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Dra'ftman, nr/r. -^Draftsman i. 

2889 Anthony's Photogr. lit, It. II. *18 Drnftman’s tracing 
paper. 

Draftsman (dra’ftsmam). [Another spelling 
of DRAUGHTaMAN.] 1 . One who in.akes, or whose 
business it is to make, drtiwings or designs. 

1663 Gerbiek Counsel G j a, GootrDraufts-men do express 
..what is to be built in Brick by a Red Line, what with 
Stone white. 1797 Monthty Mag, III. 223 Mr. Alexander, 
Draftsman to the late Chinese Embassy, will . . publish.. n 
series of Plates, on the Costume of Chin.a. xfl^i Ord. 4- 
Regnl, R, Rnaiueerit S lA. 6 a Whi>r# th..i'0 1 ' “ 

the Junior ( 


8 . intr. To hang liehind with a retarding ten- 
- elency ; to lag in the rear, 

1494 Fadvan ChroH. vi. clxxtx. 176 That none shuld 
, dragge or tary*. after his boost, Pilgr. Pepf.Qff.dtVi . 

1531) T08 They y* draggelh behyndc & goth hut. slowly for- 
; ward in y* ioiirney of perfeccion. 1530 Pai.sgr. 586/1 'I'hou 
; draggesi Alwaye.s, tujfeus tousyours/a i/uetie. 
j b. To lag behind in singing or playing. 


Regut. R. Rngineers 9 16. 6a Where there is no f 3 raftsinan, 
the Junior Officer, .is to .attend to the . . arrangement of all 
Plans .and Models, in the Engineer Drawing Room. 

2 . One who drafts or draws up a document, 
esp. a legal document or a parliamentary bill or 
clause. 

1759 Franklin F.ss. Wks. 1840 111 . 179 The draftsman 
hath assured us, that no power .. U comprised in that charter 
bill wliat was the proprietary's direction. 1884 Sir H. 
Cotton in Lato Ri'p. 26 Ch. Div. 99 'I'lie dr.aftsman has 
framed this dcclaratiun of tiust awkw-ardly. , 

llonce Dra’ftsiiuuiaMp Draiightsmax.ship. ' 

xSSa Thai!.l Sterne vi. 89 Sketches of travel . . surpassed in 
vigour and ficcdom of draftsmanship, by the Sentimental 
Journey. 188^ t.ajo Tones LXXiX. 171A' Faulty drafts- 
manship and highly technical construction. 

tDra*fty,<i. Obs. 

[In several |tlaces dra/ty is a proved misprint or misreading 
for Dkaki V, * of the nature of refuse, dreggy ’, and prissibly 
the whole word ortginared in such misreading, which it was 
subsequently attempted lo explain by association with 
Drai k or with DRAmair sb. 45, 4O; sec DRAUfanv 3. 
Scott's use, €juot. 1823, is upp. after an ed. of Chaucer 
with dra/ty erroneously for diasty in Prol. to Mclibens.y 

Of the nature of refuse or garbage ; rubbishy, 
w'orthless ; filthy, vile. 

1383 Stanyhi rst j'Kueis Ded. (Arb.) 9 Skatiingers of 
dr.aftie poctrye .. that bast ibcyre papcMs with sincaric 
larde. 1597*8 Hi*. Hall Sat. v. li, Drafty, sluttish geerv. 
Kit for the oven, or tlic kitchen fire. x6oa 7 nd Ft. Return 
fr. Parnass. i. ii. 195 .So long As drafty Itnllats to tho p.ai!c 
arc song. 1883 Scot r Romance Ess. (1874) 105 'i'lie poems 
which they recited were bmiided as ‘drafty ihymings'. 

Drft£[ Also 5-b draggo. [Not known 

licfore 1 5th c. A derivative of OK, dra^an, or ON. 
draga (Sw. dragu, Da. drage) to Draw'. Peth. a 
special northern dialect-form in which the g has 
been preserved instead of forming a di[)hthi>ng 
with the prec. as in English generally: cf. Jos. 
Wright, Dialect of WindhilTioa. See also Drug v.-] 

I. 1 . ttrtns. To drawer pull (that which is heavy 
or resists motion) ; to haul ; hence to draw with 
force, violence, or roughness ; to draw slowly and 
with difficulty; to trail (.anything) along the ground 
or other surface, where there is friction or resistance. 

< 2440 Promp. Pam. 130 1 !>r.aggyn or drawyn, tra/iefo. 
2570 Lf.vtns Manip. ,*0/17 'I'o Drag, extrahorc. XM3 
SiiAKs. 2 lien, F 7 , iv. Hi. 14 'J'he bodies shall be dragg’d at 
niy horse lieeles. 1622 Biiu.e Johnv.x\. 8 ’fhe oilier dis- 
ciples came . . dragging the net with fishes. 1667 M 1 i.ton P. L, 

\ I. 260 ’i'lie arch foe subilti'd ( )r C.aptive drag'd in Chains. 
xighAdv, Cap/. R. Hoyle 244 Aligators ,. dragg'd liiiti to 
the Hittoin, and there devour'd him. 2849 Macaci.av /list, 
b'ng. I. 315 Dragging a ponderous eqiiinajpc over the piggeil 
mvcinent. 2883 Fuouijk Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 124 'i’o drag 
- ^ ** , 9 June 0 /6 A ‘ shot ’ 

dragging' a lilile colour 


drafting through the yard, or by cutting out Leeds 

Mercury 9 May 6/7 'Hie unskilful drafting of the bill. 

aitHb. Bolijkewooo Mtlboume Mem. x. 79 We., 
armed ourselves with drafting sticks. 1800 — Col. R eformer 
(1892) ?i7 Hitherto he had seen m drafting-yards only men 
used to managing breeding cattle. 2893 Daily News 15 
Apr. 3/6 [He] submittcsl it to the drafting master, a.s well as ; 
■ to experts at the Treasury. 1894 Ibid. 17 Feb. 5/5 One or ' 
two wrbal and drafting amendments having been agreed to. , 
Voi.. 111. 


iny^clin 

Affaires Doe euen dr.ag me home-ward. 1697 Drydi.n Virg. 
Geotg. IV. 716 Dragg’d back again by cruel l)esiinic.s. 2715 
Watt.s Logic It. III. I 4 y A writer of great n-xme drags 
u thousand followers after him into his own mistakes. 1853 
Bright .Sp. India 3 June, Everything that could possibly 
be dragged into the case. x868 Frkuman Nffrm. Com/. 
(1S76) n. vii. 4 His habit of dragging in the most in-elcvant 
tales. 2875 JowF.TT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 479 His ple.asurc is 
iu drag words this wjjw and that. 28^ F. E. Troli.ui'k. 
Channing Fellmv 124 To know why she mu.st be 

dragged out to thc:.e pi^le^s stupid parties. 


K avcinent. 2883 huouiJK ^ftort/fnd. IV. 1. x. 124 
ini off as a prisoner. 2896 Daily iVm».r 9 June 9 '6 A ‘ shot ’ 
tint . . is produced by sparsely ‘ ' 
over the surface. 

b. Said of moving the body or limbs with diffi- 
culty, or of allowing a member lo trail. 

2583 Goloing Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 We dragge our 
winges after vs as they sa)'. 1697 DRyoEN yirg. Georg, ill. 

644 IThe Snake 1 retires. He drags his Tail. 1735 .Sovkk- 
viLLic C/m.'rciii. 146 His BrU'-h he drags, And .sweeps the 
mire impure. 2837 W. Ikmng Capt. Bonneville II. 228 
.So reduced that they could .siarcely drag thcmselve.s along. 
1856 Rank Arct. F.xfl. Jl. I. 24 Four wretched animals, 
who can hardly drag themselves. Mod. I could scarcely 
drag one foot .after the other. 

C. A'hul. I'o drag the anchor : ‘ To trail the 
anchor along tlie bottom after it is loosened frtmi 
the ground, by the effort of the wind or current 
upon the ship.’ (Crabb, 1825.) 

1694 Acc. Sm. Late Coy. 11. (1711) ii 'fhe wind turned to 
Nurih»wc.st and west, and the single Anchor was dragg'd hy 
the .Ship. i7«6 Adv. Capt. R . Boyle 340 [ WeJ threw out oiir 
Anchors .. but the Wind iiicrca.sing, wtj dragg’d 'em. 1769 
FAfcriNKH Diet. Mnrineiyi^), 'Jo drag the AiiLlmrs, implies 
I he effort of making the anchor come home, w’hcii the violence 
of the wind, See. strains the cable, 
d. tntr. for ~ passive. 

1839 ■tlAKRYAT/VirtH/. Ship x-xHi.The anchor still dragged, 
from . . Imd holding-ground. 

2 . fig. Said of other than physical force, or 
local motion. To drag in {into), to introduce 
(a subject) in a forced ni.anner, or unnecessnrilv. 

2596 SiiAKS. 1 Hen. tV, iv. Hi. ig What iniwdiments br.ag 


? a 1500 [see DRACrCRR i). 1516 Dee DRACmNC vhl jfAJ. 
: 2863 .spectator 4 July 9203/2 The chorus . . ‘dragged ' un- 
j niistakcably in one or two passages. .Mod. The quartet 
, was nut sung in time, the tenor dragged- 
^ 4 . intr. To trail, to hang with its weight, while 

: moving or lieing moved ; to move with friction on 
. the ground or surface. 

x666^ PfiPYS Diary 12 June, Only for a long mtticoat 
: dragging under their men's coats, nobody could talcc them 

• for women. 2697 Dmvi>i:n Aineui \i. 753 Of bounding 
: lashc.s, and of drugging chain- 2703 ' 1 '. N. City 6' t". PuT' 
j tftaser 129 In Architecture, :\ Door is said to draff, when 

in opening and shutting it lKinv*s upon the Floor. 2793 
I Moxon Mci h. Fxerc. 1 55 To raise the I )is)r that it drag not. 

I 2^ .Shei.i.i a' Orpheus 106 Elms, dragging along the twisted 
; vines. 2800 Hazliti Lect. Dram. Lit. iig There ia the 
: least colour possible used : the pencil drag.s. 2896 Daily 
; AVa*j 23 July 8/5 'I hc ovei turned «..o.a<:;h dragged along the 
i (icrinanciit way, and suffered considerable damage. 

I 5 . trans. To protract or continue tediously ; 

I usually rf/'d'jp' Also /tf to protract 10 

; a tedious cud. 

j 2697 Drydfn AF.neid 11. 877 ''fis long since I., have 
j dragg’d a Ung'ring life, a 2720 E. J. Smith (J.), t.»h ; can 
I 1 drag n WTctdicd life without liini? 484a A. Comuk 
I Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 315 Dr.agging out a painful exisi- 
; eiicft. 2865 'J'rolix>i*I'; Belton Fsi. xxvi. 308 'I he events of 
, the d.ay drag themselves on tediou.sly in such n country 
. house. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 488 I III dragged on a 
i wretched existence for sonic centuries. 189a Black IChite 

• 2 Apr. 4:74/2 Like too many yocali.stii. .[bel ‘dragged certain 
I pass.agcs until all sense of time was lost. 

I H. intr. 'J'o advance or progrc-ss slowly and pain- 
fully ; to be tediously protracted; to become tedious 
by protraction. 7 'o drag on, along', to go on with 
painful r>r wearisome pmtraction. 

2735 I'oPK Fp. Lady 99 Long open paiiegyrirk drags at 
l>est. 276J5 SoirriiFY Vis. Maid Orleans lii. 390 He shall 
! not drag 1‘orlorn and frirndless, along life’s long path. x8i6 
; Byron ih. if nr. iii. xxxii, Tho d.ay drags through though 
i storms keep the siin. 2830 F.xammer 472/2 lie . . con- 
tinued to drag round the course till he bad made .sixty-five 
: rircuils. i86t Hi: c:ni:s Tom Brenon at Oxf, i. (i8Bq) 5 
' A correspondence . . h.ad already lasted through the long 
. vacation. . witliont Miisibly dragging. 

II. Fo use or put a drajj to. 

7 . trans. To draw some contrivance over the 
I bottom of (a river, etc.), so as lo bring up any 
I loose matter ; to dredge ; to sweep with a drag- 
: nut ; to search by means of a drag or grapnel as 

for the body of .a person drowned. Also fig, 

*577 W- iL Turner Select. Rec. Oxford yys Such free- 
men . . shall . . scourc, cleiise, and dr.iggc . . all the ryvers, 
1769 Falconer Dht. Marine (1789). Dragutr t'ancre, to 
ilr.ag, or swf;cp the bott«nn, for an aiiclior which Is lost, 
1806-7 )• VthUKsmvu Miseriis Hum. Idfo (1826) ii. xviii, 
Afti^r having dragged the w'hi>le nidghbuiirhooU for every 
man, wtiman and child. 2849 I'enny.son Ptinc. iv. 236 While 
1 dragg'd my brains for xucli u song, 

b. absol. To use a grapnel or drag ; to use a 
drag-net ; to dredge. 

*53® F^l.sgr. 526/1 (.'annef.t iIkhi dr.agge for fysshc, scaystn 
bien prseher pour irs ? i6m in Dcscr. I'hames 

(1758) 77 No Draggnnnan that . . d<)th use to drag for 
Shrimps. 1768 G. Wasiiingion Writ. (1889) II. 241 Wrni 
to my IMaiitatiun. .and dragd for .Stmcfon ^ catdid one. 
•79® Trans. .Soe. /D'/v VIII. 84 Brii-ks am said lo hr soiiu: 
limes raised by tho. fishermen dragging off this 1 1867 

Smyth .Sailors Word-bk. s.v. Creeper, A .small gr.ipnet .. 
for dragging for articles dropped overboard. 

e. trans. To c.atch with a (Irng-ncf or dredge. 

2698 Fryku Acc. F. India P.^g This is tin; phn e where 
they drag IV-wrl. 1737 J‘oi*k Hpv. F.pist, i. vi. 11 j Go drive 
the Deer, and dr.ag toe finny prey. 

8. To break tip (^the surface of lands, clod.s, etc.) 
with a drag or heavy harrow. 

a lyaa Lisi.k f V*.v( 07 -. Husb. (1757) Ground which 1 had 
ploughed, ihwaited and ilragged. i8a8 Weuster, Drag 2. 
To break land by drawing a drag or harrow over it ; to 
harrow ; a common Use fd‘ the word in New-Kngland. s^6 
Jrnl. R, Agrii. .So,. VII. i. 51 The lauds .are dragged with 
;i heavy crab-harrow. 

9 . To put .a drag upon wheels or vehicles) ; to 
relartl as by a drag. 

1899 .SoiMHKV Lett. IV. 156 Onr endeavours must be to' 
ding the wlieels, 1884 /. aw Times 6 Dec. 97 The wheels 
of ine waggon.s w'erc cliained and breaks applied, and these 
draggcil wheel.s wore the road more lapidly. 

T 10 . Criminal slang. T'o rob vehicles. C'f. 
Drag sb. 8 a, Dhagger 3. Obs, 

181a J. IL Vaux Flash Diet., Dragsman, a thief who 
follow s (lie game of ''ragging. * 

III. 11 . colhq. To drag up : to rear roughly 
or without delicacy : to bring up ‘ anyhow', 
a 2700 B. E). Diet. Cant. Crew, Dragg'd tp, as the 
Rakes call it, educated or brought Uf^. x8os & 1 . Moork 
l.rtscrllrs 11 . 5 [..avinia . . has been wretchedly dragged Up 
by the old curate. 28a6 Lamb A/ia Ser. 11. Pop. Fallacies, 
Poor people . . do not bring up their children ; they drag 
them up. 1867 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. Scr. 11. 111 . it. 532 
'J'hey must b: tcndeily reared and not 'dragged up*, as 
the saying is. 
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DBAO. 


DBAOOBB. 


12. Td i/ni!: (lion.!:, on: .see <i; dra/ritf. .see i ; 
di{t^ on, onl : set’ 5. 

JTeiice DrAtffKOd (dragd). /;»/. tr. ; tsp. {eofloq.' in 
‘ cnsf ‘ | »liysicftlly exh-mstecl ’ ; also dragged out. 

1651 H. Moke ImhIi in Enthns. Tri. (1656) 195 Tins 
.lisjoyntcil limbs of .IragsM Hippolylii-;. 1866 
I.itL 11 394) I. :,74, 1 nt-ecled sornr more pungent fond in niy 
rather <lragged-out i:orKlition. «W4 « ?1- . *893 «• 

Kifi.iNC Matty !u 7 wnt, 21 I he snafog rolled back from the 
f Hffs in trailed wreaths atrd dragged patches. 

Xirftfir 4 *7 ^*“7 drftfllflf* 

See also l>nT;«3 sf'.'- [mainly f. IlttAO 7>, ; but some 
ofilie applications may have Iwon orioinally intro- 
ilticed from other langs. : cf. MLCi. dragge draj,'- 
anchor, grapnel, Sw. grapnel, creeper, drag- 
mt drag-net.] 

1 . Sotnething heavy that is used by being dragged 
along the ground or over a surface. 

a. A heavy kind of harrow used for breaking up 
ground or breaking clotls; a drag-harrow. 

1388 9 Atht^tiou .do. (C.imdcn) 57, ij drnggis cum 
deiitihus forreis. 1533 J- Stevarii in Weaver Wills 

<1890) 48 My draggtf, ulde plowe iKme, my yokes and my 
ropes. 2552 Huloki, Dragge or instrument of husbandry 
with yron teeth to brenke chuldcs, some tlo cal it an 
harrowr. x68a J. Collins /l/nX’/WA* of Salt 15 Tlien the 
Karth appears in Clotls, which they H.auow, and bring on 
a Drag, and a Rowlo. i8ax Dn nair / rvir'. 11 . 4<>i; A l.-irge 
and stniiiR barrow; here call« d a. dra:.;, with very stout iron 
teeth. .S.MiTii l/fsl. A/u't\li't'Hstt. 11 . iiao The ilrag 

can easily be converted itilo a harrow, simply by cbnnging 
the tines. 

t b. A float or raft for conveyance of goods by 
water: see <)Uot. 1607. Ohs. 

’im^/ao Mrrft' ,J »•///. /ii6 Dre^-os dromowndes and 
dragges, and flrawone npc ‘.toiiys. 1431 . /< / o /Un. / V, 
c. 5 F.n Flott s autrcnienl appclfc/ rha^i^cs f 16/// r. />v7«.r/., 
flotes coiuiiii^rily called drague-l. i6ojr hth'tfr.^ 

Drags seem to be wood or liinlicr so joyncil together, as 
swimming.. upon the w.atcr, they may bear a. .load. 

c. An overland ctunoyanct* without wheels ; a 
rough kind of sledge, sec Du.vy', .md cf. Dut'tJ.v/i.- 

1576 .d^7 13 Eli".. C. to g 4, .SIcade.s, «.;or(.'>, or drjigs, 
furnished for. .repairing.. high w.aycs. x6xi Coiok., Train 
..a sled, a ilrag .n’ dray without wlicelcs. 1750 k. I’ococKi: 
Trav. li833) 'I'hey have drags for drawing up the side 
of strep fields. xV^Crntury Mag. Jan. \ \idv. Tw<» shitls 
fastened togribr.r m.-ikc a ’drag', or ‘sledge', 2895 Cot. 
King Vmior t 'ire 45a 'i'hc Indian housi-holds were piling 
their goods .lud chattels. .011 travois ami drag of lodge jkiIcs. 

d. A kind of vehicle ; the application has varied, 
and it is often not distinguished from a brake or 
1 lRK.\K ; but in strict Knglish use, applied to a 
private vehicle of the type of a .stage coach, usually 
drawn by four hoisc.s, with sc.ats insitle and on 
the top. ( 7 . also Du.vomm.vn 1. 

*7S5 Johnson, Ttrag . . a kind of c.ir drawn by the hand. 
281* J. II. Vaux Flash Diet., Drag, nc.'irl. i8ao 
Mag. VI. 79 The prads are put to, and the drag is shoved 
forward. 1825 (’. M. Wesimm ott En^. .S/r I, S6 .Since 
she put down her t.andem drag. 1837 '1 'iia«.ker.\y Earym- 
7 t>/ng iii, (18S7) 17 ), Behind her rame .. a <lrag, or private 
st2ge>co.v:h, with four horses. IhuL, The man on the drag- 
box said Hi the biiglernnri, ‘ Now !' 2865 Derby Mermry 

I Mar., \ horse-breaker's drag or break. 2885 Mauch. 
Exattt. 1 Jiiih; The fine turnout of the Blues in their 
haiulsoine drag at Hyde P.ark. 

2 . Something used to drag or jnill a wTight or 
obstruction. t8- A hook or the like with which 
anything is dragged or forcibly ])ullc<l. Ohs. 

2^3 Cath, Angt. 106/7 A Dr.'ig, nr fax, Inf/us, trinirs. 
*577 Fkamiton Joyful ;Vv:i».v i. 2 It is taken out of 

the Sea in gre,'ii pceccs with a dragge of Iron, 16x0 
Moli.anu Cnntdfns Jirii. 1. yli The executioner prepared 
drngges and lorrures. 1783 Ain.swoktii Lai. /bV7. (Morcll) 
II, Ifnrus .\ drag, or iron liook, to drag tr.'iitors after 
execution about the .streets. 2789 D. Vassa / ife (179.5) .557 
liCg-boIts, drags, llmnib-si iew';«. .instruments of torture. 

b. A Dk.\(:-.VET. 

i^x 90 Ho'.vard 11 oHseh. Eks, (Roxh.) 192 llic. .iictter. . 
h.'ul sent.. a dragge of viij. fadom. riS5o Ciikkk Matt. 
iv. 18 Peter, and Andrew his broothcr, casting a clr.ag into 
sec. 2611 Biiilk Unh. i. 15 'I'fiey catch them in their 
net, and gather them in their drag, Drypen Firg. 

(lutrg. I. ?i4 Casting Nets were spread in shallow Brooks, 
l>r;tgs in the Deep. 1867 F. FuANcns Angling (x88oj 1.3 
A drag with a coil of strings is servicr.ahle. 

c. An apparatus for cleaning <iul and deepening 
the l>etls of rivers, etc. ; a dredging apparatus ; 
also for collecting oysters from the bed. 

2621 MS. Air. St. Johns Hasp., Cantcrh,, For mending 
of the dychc dragg 2769 Falcoskh Diet. Marino 

(1789), Drague, a dr.ag, or instrument to cU*.ir the lioirnm 
of rivers and canals; also to catch oysters, 1846 H. 
Rockks Ess. I. iv. 162 His huge drag had brought up all 
sorr.s of fragments of antiquity. 

d. An apparatus for recovering objects from the 
bottom of rivers or pools; csp. for recovering the 
bodies of drowned persons. 

,1*577 87 Hom.sshki) Chron, Scot.. Maleoltne an. 1034 fR.) 
Howbeit their Imdies were afterwards drawi.e foorih of the 
loi-h with drag*;.) 2797 M^^thly Mag. i6? The Lancashire ■ 
tlumanr Society . . |has| stritions . . where the sets of 
apparatus, cases, drags, iKianls, ,S:c. belungiiig to the 
Wiety, are established. 1804 Irans. Sot. A rts X X 1 1 . 1 3 
r rcminni oncie^ by the Sociei)’ of Arts for a cheap ami 
portable drag . . for the purpose of taking up. .the bodies of 
mrsons who have sunk under water. «8^ Dovi 1; Meat. S. 
t/ohnes iix, We Fid the drug.s ;it fiuce, .and ;,el to work to 
rcirtivf? th*? rrmaiii-.. 
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e. Applietl to certain .agricultural implements, 
a'3 n dung-dre^ or iiinck-rnke. and nn implement 
with two curving claws for pulling up tumijis, etc. 

*795 Advertiser A June 3/3 Striking him on tin* 

head with a dung drag. 2848 Jrnl. A*. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 
501 Turnips . . are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or ‘ hack 
.as it is provincially called. 1881 Moork & Masters Epii. 
ilurdoning 118 The drag i.s..a light three-pronged tool, 

. .usetl fur loosening the soil .amongst vegetable crops. 

3 . Something th.it drags, or hangs heavily, so .ns 
to im]>ede motion, a. Nant. (see qnot.). 

1708 Kersey, Drags . . whatever hangs over a Ship, or 
hinder- her sailing. 2753 Chamhehs t:yel. Snpp.^ Drags. 
2867 in Smyth Sailors Worddfk. 

D. A drag-anchor (see 9 :. 

1874 in Knkhit Diet. Mech. 

e. A device for retarding the rotation of the 
wheels of a vehicle when descending a hill ; csp. 
an iron shoe to receive the wheel and c.iuse friction 
on the ground. 

1795 Trans. So(. Atis XIII. 254 A Drag to prevent tlie 
.Accidents . . to Horses drawing loaded Carts down steep 
Hills. 17061 '. Twining f'rav. Anier. (18941 63 The wagon 
(lesccndi'n «Tt a great r.Ttc, for .. it was not provided witii a 
drag to kc«rp it b.ick. rx842 Svo. S.Miiii I.el. to i.d. J. 
A’wfAv// Wks. 183c, II. Ucntly down hill. Btil on the 
than. *863 Mkfi. C. Clauki: Shnks. Char. vi. 142 The drag 
that dislioiiesty ehi})s u|am the wheel of their conduct, 
d. Jig. A heavy obstruction to progress. 

1857 .Mhs. Mathews 7 'ea- T. Talk 1. 106 iTiere 's that drag 
<if a husband. 2885 lllustr. Land. Nctvs 9 May 492/.', 

1 fiiul it .T tirag upon me. 1892 Zanowii.l lioto Myst. i.p 
In short, she w:ls a drag on his career. 

I 4 . A person employed to drag in or gather 
followi’rs. Ohs. 

1663 IIeaiii Cht'on. (ctl. 2) 732 Sonn*. young men and 
npnrentices whom hi> drags Imii trcpunneil, 

o. In various technical .applications ; see tpiots. 
1823 P. Nicholson Traci. Tuild. 338 Drag^ a thui plate 
of steel indented on the etlge . . used in working soft stone. 
[See 2876 in Draiuhng.I Wfiirteh, Drag. .{Founding^ 
The liottom p.Trt of a llask called also drag-box. 2874 
Knight IHct. Mech., Drag .. I'hc carriage on whidi a 
log is doggc.i in a veneer suw-mili. i88x Ray.mono Mining 
ti/oss. S.V.. I'he mould having been prejared in the two parts 
of the flask, the cope is put U|M>n the drag before easting. 

0 . Jlunfittg. a. The line of scent left by a fo.\, 
etc. : the trail ; spCf. as in quot. iSSS. 

b* 1700 B. J’l. /);>:/. Cant. Crew. Dt'ag. a Fox’s I'.tII ['Itrad 
Traill. So in iliillips, Bailey, Dyche, utc.J 1733 .So.mkk. 
vii-iE Chase HI. .J7 lI.Trk ! on the Drag I near Their 
doubtful Notes, preluding to a Cry More noldy fidl. 2741 
Contpl. E'am. Tieee 11. i. 295 .As the Drag or I’rail mends, 
cast off mor*: Dogs tlnat you can confiile in. 1858 Ln. 
kAVKNHvvOKiii IJoraco Odrs i. i, His l)hx)ilhounds smiflT the 
drag Of timid hind or .antlered st.ag. x888 Klwoutuv W. 
.\'ont. H'ord-fik., Drag, in fox-hunting, the line of scent 
where a fox h;LS licen during tlnr previous night, before he 
is found and .started by the pack. 

b. Any stroni'-smelling thing draw'it along the 
ground, so as to le.ave a scent for animals ; csj*. for 
hounds to follow, instead of a fox. 

1842 J. 1 '. Hewlett Tarish Clerk 1 . 145 Will advised 
that his stockings should be w’cU rubbed with oil of .Hiiiseetl, 
.’viid the bounds let out to run him as a ‘ drag \ 1843 
J.i.vi i< J. fhntim xM, He was always re.ady to carry .t drag, 
to Slop an earth. 1856 C. J. Anukksson Lake Nganii 127 
fin trapping hyenas) A ‘drag’ consisting of t.Tinled flesh, 
or other offal, is trailed from diffenmt points . . diieclly up 
to the ‘toils’. x888 Klwortiiv IF. Som. Word-bk. 208 A 
red-herring or a ferret’s bed are the commonest drags used. 

O. The hunt or chase with hounds following 
such a line of scent ; a club or associ.ation for the 
prosecution of this sport. 

1852 Eureka ; a set/nel /•» Lord J. RusselTs Tost Tag 21 
The neccssiity of keeping no the Drag fat Oxford]. 1869 
W. TiRaiiwooo The O. F. H. v. (F.Tiiner) He subscrilied to 
the <lr.ag .-u Oxfonl. 2881 Morning Tost 29 Sept. «; '3 I’he 
hound.s. .form two packs, one of harriers, the other for drag. 

7. The action or fact of dragging ; slow, heavy, 

; impeded motion ; forcible motion or progress 
I .against resistance. 

[ 2813 W. Be.vhh: Tales 34 (Jam.) W.Tshfng's n.Tcthing hut 

.T ilra^. Wc hac .sac .short da>'light. 1826 E.raniincr 359/1 
The liiht stage , . was . . a miserable drag through mud and 
holes. 2859 Gulijck* it 1 'tmbs Paint. 1 12 The ‘ drag ' of the i 
liriisli being evident. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts 1 . 989 I’hc ' 
strain produced by the ‘drag 'of the bobbin whilst lieiug i 
.■ipnii. 1887 in Dariuins Life <y Lett. J. 144 He. .gave one | 
the impression of working with ple;isure, and not with any i 
drag. 2892 ei ihemrum 26 Dec. 859/1 The book is good and 
refined ; there is no drag about it. 

b. 'I'he amount by whicli anything drags or 
hangs behind in its motion. 

1864 WF.b.STF,H, Drag ..{Marine Kngin.), thtt. diflercnce j 
between the spccil of a screw'-ship under sail and that of ; 
the screw when the ship outruns the screw. 

c. IHlliards. Retarded motion given to the | 
cue-ball. 

2873 Bennki I jk Cavenoi.sii Billiards 194 Drag is put on ; 
by striking the ball as low as possible, No 1 strength. 

8. Criminal slang, ta* Robbery of vehicles 
'ohsi'. b. A term of three months in gaol. 

2781 G. Barker Fu'^r Soc. II. 151 Ruin Drug. x8xa 
J. H. Vavx Elas/i Diet., The drag, is the game of rob- 
bing cart.s, w'nggons, or carriages , . of trunks, bale-goods, or 
any other pto|)erly. Done for a drag, signifies coiiviolvd \ 
for a robbery of the before-mentioned tiRt ure. 2851 M a yh e w' > 
Land. Labour 1 . S33tHoppe) Sometimes they are delected, 
and get a drag. x%x Daily News 20 Nov. 6/4 Men who ; 
had actually served terms of ^icnal .serviludu, ‘drags’ or 
• sixe*.', as they were called, for UiMr ofTeiices. 


! 9 . attrih. and Comb., drag-boat, -cmi, -harrenv, 

I -horse, -hunt ^cf. I)RAO-HorND), -man, -rope, 

! ^veight ; drag*anohor, ftce quot., a drift-anchor ; 
drag-bar, -bolt, -chain, -hook, -spring, those 
by which locomotive engines, tenders, and trucks 
are connected ; drag-box, (c) see I d,quot. 1837 ; 

^ (/i) see 5, quot. 1864; drag-link, drag-rake, 

I quots. ; drag-saw, a saw in which the effective 
I stroke is given in the pull, not in the thrust ; 
j drag-sheet = - drag-anchor ; drag-twist, see quot. ; 

' drag-washer, in a gun-carriage, a flat iron ring 
! h.aving an iron loop to which the drag-rope is 
j attached. Also Drag -chair, -hook, -hound, -net, 

! -ROPK, -STAFF, DRAGHMAN, 

! 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Dt ag-nnehor, a frame of wood, 

■ or of spars clothed with sails, attached to .1 hawser, .and 
. thrown ove.ilHUTrd to drag in the water and diminish the 

Icc-wiiy nf n vessel when driAing, or to keep the head of 
a ship to tlie wind when unmanageable by loss of hails or 
rudder. 2849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, ' Drag-bar, a strqn.i; 
iron rod with eye-holes at c.irh end, connecting a locomotive 
engine and tender by means of the '‘drag-bolt and spring. 
(891 Daily .\c‘:os 4 Feb. 3-5 Sixteen more Lbodies) were 
rccovereil by n *drag-boai. 2849-50 Weale Dirt. Tsm/v, 

' * Drag-hook and chain, the strong chain and hook atl.'iched 
I to the front of the engine biifler-bar, to connect it on to any 
' other locomotive engine or lender; also attathed to tin 
: drag-bars of good.s waggons. x6xx CoroR., Chevutl de 
' trnict, a ‘ dr.-ig-horse, draught-horse, cart-horse, coach- 
jiorse. 1750 Kil ls Mod. U ushandman II. i. 49 They 
. .harrow them in with one single “drag-h.arrow.as they call 

■ it. 185a R. S. Si RTKELS Sponge's .Sp, Tour vii. 32 "Drag- 
' Iiuniiiig. is not popular with s^jrtsnicn. 2849-50 Weai.i- 

I Diet. Terms. * Drag-link, a link for ronntrctiiig the cranks 
Ilf two sh.afis. .in inarinc engines. 2678 Hale Hist. Placit. 
Cor. xiv. § 7 (T.) The great riots, committed by tlif. 
fi>restrrs ;iinl Webb on the ‘'dragmen of .Severn, hewing 
:ill their boats to piecos. 2760 in A', .y (? (1887) 17 Sept. 22r« 
‘(iieat Rakes'., arc now (.-oine in general use among the 
farmers, ami :ire called "drag-rakes, 1829 Gi.o\ek Dist. 
Derby I. rSt! The large dr.ag-rakc. .for raking after the can 
in hay and corn harvest. 2849 50 Wem.k Die.t. Terms, 
Drag-spring, a slioiig .sjning placed near the h.irk of the 
lendei. 28B1 R.w.mono Mining Closs., "^Dr.tg-hvisf, a 
.spiral hook ,it the end of a nnl, for cleaning borc-holcs. 
2828 J. M. SfK.MiMAN Trit. Clnnner (cil 2) 172 When a 
carriage is disjn<.)iiiitcd, all the .‘inial) .aniclcs, such as 
clevating-.scrcw.s, Iinch-j>ins, 'drag-washcrs, c.'ip-sqiiares, 
iJtc. must he carefully collected. 

Draga(u)noo, etc., variniits of Dkagon.”*, Ohs. 
t Dra'gant. Ohs. Also 3-7 dragagant. [a. 
OF. dragant, dragagant, .ad. late L. tra^acanthuin, 
(also dragantum), a. Or. rpa'^haavOa astragalus.] 
A gum ; - Trag ai anth. Also called gitm drafion, 
and formerly Adraoant. 

<1265 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 5.S9/«3 Dragagantnm, u 
dragag.anl. 2542 Boouut; Dyetary (1870) 97, 1 do take 
Dragag.'int, ami giinime Arabycke. 271x4 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3983/4 The Cargo, .(iiini Arabeck, Gum Dragiuil. .&c. 

Brag-chain (-tjnn). 

1 . A chain used to retard the motion of a vehicle ; 
fisp. ‘a strong chain, with a large hook to liitch on 
the bind wheel, and keep it from turning when 
descending a hill ’ (Felton Carriages, iSoi). 

a 1791 Warton ill Boswell Johnson an. 1754 (VinU Oxfordi 
He c.ri«il out ‘ Suflkiiiiina ns inueli as to say, ‘But on 
ymn ilrag «:hain’. 1829 Gloyi-u Jlist. Derby 1 . 188 On 
arriving at the top of a .sleep hill, the carter lakes off all 
bis trace horses, and hooks them to the drag chain behind. 
Jig. 1830 Gen. B. TiioMEsoN /iic/r. (1842) 1 . 276 The 
! minister whose niclam holy duty it is to act .as a drag-chain 
, upon the progress of libcnal ide.as, 2838 Lvtton Alie.e iii. 
viii, ’J o take from my w’hcels the drag-i^hain of disropiitaMe 
debt. H1872 Grotk Plato I’ref. <1875) 9 The peiyieUial 
drag-chain, .upon ficu .speculation. 

2. The strong chain by which railway w.agons, 
etc. arc coupled : see Drag .dt. 9. 

Dragdom : see -dom. 

Drage, var. of DuicBOJi sh.'* 

II Drag6e Also erron. drog6. [F. » 

sweetmeat, otitrifit: see Dkedgk ‘A sugar 

plum or sweetmeat in the centre of which is a 
dnig ; intended for the more pleasant .administra- 
tion of medicinal substances ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x866 Pharmacent. Jrnl. Scr. it. VII. 374 A medicine 
called Cod-liver Dr.agc.s. 2870 Ibid. XI. 543 On the 
Continent . .[they! keep genuine dragees of v.arious strength.N 
. .of rhubarb, aloes, and other simple and compound pills. 

Bragence, variant of r)BAi;oNM, Ohs. 

IlDrai {eoir (dra,^war). [F. comfit-box; cf. 
Dragkej a .sweetmeat- box; cf. dredge-hox, anti 
Ukedgkr 2 . 

x86x Our Eng. Home 73 On the buffet of a queen wiTi* 
placed three drageoirs of gold. 2884 Leisure Hour June 
375/a The drageoirs or comfit boxes, full of perfumed 
confectionery, were passed about. 

t Dra'jggage. Ohs. rare~~^\ [f. Drag v. + 
-AGE.] The action or work of dragging. 

2621 CoTGR.. Tirage, draggage ; or a draw’ing, haling, 
pulling. Ibid., Drotet de draggage ; or a loll, or 

fee for Draggage (of salt or wine) due vnto some Lords. 

Dragge, draggeyOf variants of Drkdgk 
B raggev (dnc’gaj). [f. Drag 7>. + -EU I.] 

1 . One who drags ; in various senses ol the vb. 
ta 2500 in Attdelaps Poems (Percy Soc.) Notes 85 Jangkr 
cum Jasper, lepar, galper qiioque, draggar. 2598 I' i.omio, 
Oncimaiore, a hooker or a dragger. Ibid., .^aipatore. 
a puller, a drawer, u tugger, or a draggi r. 1724 Session 
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Minutes in Crauiond CA, of RatAveu 6>.i Aiieiil liic ware 
drai^gcrs. there heiug ane act against dragging ware on 
Sidmath. 1954 Hauiiam Halieut. 4 [It] Resists each yuil, 
and 'gainst the dragger, drags. 

2 . spec, a. One who uses a drag or dredge, b. 
A street-seller of small wares. 

1^ Fall Mall G, 23 Aug. 8/’a Kven wlicn the title was 
nuite down, the draggers encountered ulniost insii].iera1)1f: 
dilTiculties. 1896 Daily Scios 26 Feb. 6/3 'J'hese riieii.. 
techuietdiy termed ‘draifgcrs’, frct|ucnt the (..’iiy, and.. are 
to be found cheek by jowl with the grc.'itcst ihildrcn of 
commerce. 

t 3 . One who robs vehicles : cf. Dkacj sIk S. slanf(. 

y8i G. Parker F'mv Soc. 11 . 151. 

4. Comlf.f as f dra^'german, one who fishes with 
.1 dru^-nct. 

1630 in Descr, Thames ii7.s») 77 (see Dkau r. 7 bj. 

Dragges, obs?. f. drugs y d n\i(5 : see Dkeo. 

Dragging .drtvghj), vld. sk [f. Duao i>.+ 
-I NO The action of DiiAt; v. in various 
senses. 

(■1440 Fromp. Farv. DraK^ynge, or diawyngc, 

tractus, Filer. /W/ (VV. dc W. isji) zs8b, Jn die 

psalmody hymiiL-s. . Kegiit al at om-s, c.ndc .ill ut 
tine.s . . hew-arc of taylcs or draggynjje. 1639 J/e/y 

IFftr iir. .\x. (1647) i43Met\s consorent es are move moved 
with le.'iding then dragging or drawing. 1768 ( I . Wa.siiinc; 1 ns 
IFrit. (1S89) II. 241 Went it diaggih^ for sturgeon. 1840 

k. II. r)AN.\ //<y. Mast M'ii. ji The ship.. rode out the gale 
in safety, without dragging at all. 1876 I’.wii.i Fncyil. 
Anfiit. Gloss., Draejfin.e, the oper.ition of completing the 
surface of soft stone by means of an instrument called a 
iliag, a thin plate of steel witli fine teeth on one edge, 
moved backwards and forwards by the workman. 

b. concr. The protluce of dragging. 

Daily Neivs 21 June 6/r .Sc.trce .. equal to the drag- 
gings of a decent hay field. 

Dra'gging, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ING • .J 
'I’hat ilrags : in various sen.sts of the vb. 

1775 S. J. Pkatt Lib. Opinhus I. 158 The road .. 
was lieavy .and dragging. 17B7 Mau. D'Ahulav Diary 
IS Aug., [.Mrs. Siddon.sl In face and person, truly noble. . 
in voice, deep and <bagging. 1883 Mauch. Exam. 14 Dec. 
4/6 A dull and dragging maiket. 

Hence Dra‘ff singly adv. 

1886 Miss IlKOUiiinoN Dr. Cupid III. i, 18 Her words .. 
come dragghigiy, with u little break between e;icb. 

Draggle yhu-'g’l), Z/. Also (5 ?drakel), 6-8 
draglo, 6-9 Sc. draigle. [Not certainly known 
before i6thc.; ap]). diin. and fretj. of Drag z/, : cf. 
wagg/e. and see -hi!:.] 

l. I rafts, 'fo wet or befoul ;a garment, etc.) by 
allowing it to <lrag through mire Or wet gras,s, or 
to hang untidily in the rain ; to make wet, limp, 
and dirty. 

[1490 Fromp, Farv. uy, Drabelyn xlr.akelyn, 
patmUK trauHlimo fm).] 1513 t)ot;ot.AS . hneis vii. Prol. 76 
Puirc laboraris ami byssy husband men Went wayl and 
wery draglyt in the feii. a i6o5_ Mostoomkhik Elytiny' n>. 
Pohvart 361 Drai^lit tlirow^ dirlie dubes and dykes. 
.bonnets Ixvi, Druiglil in dirt. 1773 Goi.nsM. .S'tfW/s to 
Conq. V. (Globe) 672/2 iJraj^gled up to the waist. 1837 
C'lRLYi.t; Fr. Rest. I, vii. .vl. The wet day draggles the 
tricolor. x88o Wkuh Coethds Faust Pref. ii. j 8 If idle falls, 
she is not dnigglcd in tiie mire. 
t2. 'Po drag or trail (through the dirt). Obs. 

17x4 C. Johnson Country Lasse.^ n. i. Here you have 
draglcd me a long way. 1733 Slate of Russia II. 70 They 
take it by the Tail, .*iiid draggle it ibnce round the Idol. 

3 . intr. (for rejV) 'Po trail (on the ground), hang 
trailing. So + to draygU it. 

c'l^ in Pollen Acts Ene. Martyrs (i 8 yi) On the 
hurdle . . one of his legs draggled on the ground as b> 
was •Irawn. ci66o Wood /-t^MOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. joo 
Masters gownes long, dragling on the giuund. 1773 S. J. 
Pratt t.ib. Opinions (1784) IV. 16 [.Nranl draggles it on 
foot upon tlic polluted eaith. 18x5 I.AnY Gkanvii.le Lett. 

S Sept. (1894) 1 . 78 Flounces draggling. 1859 Sir <i. W. 
D.asent Pop. Talcs fr. Norse 3;, 6 Such, .long wool, it hung 
down and draggled after him on the ground, 

4 . intr. 'Po come on or follow slowly and in a 
straggling train. 

1577 Hanmek Anc, Eccl. Hist. (x6i9) 477 The spies came 
rlragling in after in ha.se attire, a 1598 K. Rollikik IFks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) II. xxxii. {89 He (hat draigied Irehiiid will 
lie ^fore thee. 1809 w. Irvtn«f Knickerb. (1861) 209 Wilh 
heavy heart.s they draggled at the heels of his troop. 1878 
Bosw. Smuti Carthage 205 Some beasts of burden which 
h.ad lagged behind. .c.anie draggling in one .after the other. 

Ileuce Dra'ggling vbl. sb, and pfl. a. 

0x598 R. Kouaxk Whs. (Wodrow Soc.) II. xxxii. 389 
.A draigling person. Ibid.^ He or she that will persevere 
in draigliitg. 1663 Hutlkm Ifnd. 1. i. 449 His draggling 
tail hung in the dirt. 1840 Th ackfray C ruikshank 1 1869) 
304 My lady wilh the ermine tippet ami dr.uggling feather 
1886 Mauen. Exattt. 6 J.an. 5/2 After the Spe.'tker is chuseu, 
stevcral days will in draggling fashion. 

X^ggle* sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The action of draggling. 

i894'Siot’i-. Brooke 7'enunon 330 The dull cofirsviicss 
.and Uie draggle of the last days of luxury and adultery. 

2 . One who draggles. Sc. 

x8o6 Train Poet. Reveries 64 (Jam.) To her came a 
rewayPd draggle. 

Draggled (drwg’ld), ppl. a. [f. preo. + -KI) I.] 
Bcfowlen wilh dragging through wet and mire. 

15x3 [see Draggle 7'. i]. 1699 Garth Dispens. 11. 

83 'lUe draggl'd DIcnIly of Scavenger. 1714 Ga v / r,via 
II. 9 \*ou'll see a efraggletl Damsel here and there, from 
Billincsg.’ite her fishy i’ratVick bear. 1879 I'kocde Ciesar 
alii. 183 .V draggled trail of disreputables. 


Dragffle-hairedf a. nothCAfd. [f. nuACGi.t: 

V. anu IIaju, after draggle-fa/lcd.] With hnir 
hanging wet and untidv. 

Dickfns Mnf. Fr. in. .v, Dragglc-tinireil, scaineil 
with jealousy and anger. 

Draggle-tail (fiisc‘gl|if‘>r. [f. Draguli!: v. 

> Tail sb.'] 

1 . A <li aggie- tailed person ; it woman whoso 
skirts are wet ami tlraggled, Qf whose liress hangs 
about her untidily and dirty ; a slut. 

*598 Namik AVr^ivv/ IValdeu 143 To see a. .draggell taile 
Mill her lailc into a bu.shc of thornes. x6xx .SrKED liist. Ct. 
Frit, i.\. xxiii. (1632) 1135 Alx)Ut twenty of those bemired 
Souldiurs were '^I.Tine, and no other cry heard, but downe 
with the Druggle-tailes. *7x5 Swri-T Ep. Corr. Wks. 1841 
11 . 572 What a draggletail nhe w'ill be before she gets to 
Dublin ! x88i Hic.kan r & Rh k ChapL 0/ Fleet n. Hi, A 
wcll.drcsserl woman and a draggictail arc all one to tliein. 

2 . //. Skirts that diag on the ground in the rnud. 

1858 R. S. SuRTKKs Ask Mamma Ixxv. 331 Looped-np 
dresses . . a grc.Tt improvement on the draggletail.s. X87X 
C. f.biinoN Lack of Gold viii, The dress.. which, to .avoid 
(Iragi^le-taiLs, was worn short. 

3 . altrib. next. 

1707 J. SiLvii.NN tr. Quevedo's Com. il'ks. iipo) 421.1 
Draugle-Tail Jills newly VVhipM. 1879 Miss i'K\nnoN 
Clov. Foot xii. 108 Nice tfraggle-tail ci-caiures wc .shall look 
after we have wsdked. .under such a rain as this. 

Dra'ggle-tailed, a. Having a tail or .skirt 
that trails on the ground in mini and wet. 

1654 Gaiaki-r Disc. A/ol. 4 Kverie rlrangle-taiPJ Girl 
that comes to them. 18x5 Scoi 1 'Frul. >3 ^^ov., A ilraggU - 
t.ailtul wench. 1831 TKhLAWSv . («/«•». \'i>/,nger Son 1 . vBH 
'I’hc dr;i^gletailed. I 'xkatoo. 

Dra'ggly, a. [f. DitArnu.K v. t -v.] Inclined 
to dr.nggk* or tr.ail untidily. 

1850 C.VKi ^ i.K iit Froude / i/e in Lond. (i88.() 1 1 . 65 A strange 
draggly-wick’d tallow candle. 

Dhraggy (drte gi), a. [f. DuAi; v. + -V '.] In- 
clined to drag or cause dragging ; he.'ivy ; slow ; 
dull. Hence Dra'geriness. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster .wix. The ro.ads were soft ami 
draggj'. 1890 Colnmbu}. Dhp. (Ohio) 4 .Sept., 'I’bc mnrkt t 
is rlull and draggy. 1891 AVt/. Ra*. o Oct. 301/2 One or 
two rather dr.aggy episodes. 1891 h. W. Kohinkun Her 
Love ami His j'ije vi, ix. There wa.s a little draggincs.s 
of gait. 

Dragh(en, dragon, obs. ff. Draw v., Draw .v. 

Drag-hook. 

1 . A nook used for dragging. 


*53® Palsgr. 215/1 Draairoke, crocq, x 6 |« VV'alton 
Angler 193 You may. . lake it up wilh a dra^diook. 1848 
J. A. Camlvm-: tr. Dantes fn/erno xxi. 253 'Phey lowered 
their drag-hooks.^ 1870 Bi.ainV: F.neycl. Rural Sports § 3038 
Thu dr;ig-hook Is another iiiiplenieiit for dealing away 
obstr net ion.s in angling .. (t corisi.sts of three .stout iron 
hooks placed back to back. 

2 . 'Pile hook of a drag-chain : see Drag sb. 9. 
DrSl'g-kolUld. Hiiuthtg. A hound of a pack 
used to liunt with a * drag * or artificial scent. 

1884 Times 4 Feb. 8/2 (heading) Household Rrigaile Dr.ag 
Hounds. 189s Fall Mall ii. 11 Apr. 5/2 He then hunleci 
the draghuunds for three .seaMiris al Ballincolley. 

Draght, dra^t, obs. forms of Duaught. 

Dragman • ; see Dii.vti sb, y. 

Dragman obs. form of Dragoman. 
Dra'g-net. [Cf. Sw. dragg-ml.] A net which 
is dragged over the bottom of a river or piece of 
water in order to enclose all the fish, etc. ; also 
a net used to sweep the ground game otf a field. 

b'looo N.wmv. Gloss, in Wright 15/13 7'ragum, ditex- 
net, rv7 diar^c. Ibid. 48/27 l/Terrienlum, dnvX’'H-f-) 
<(1541 WvA i i 0/ menne Estate 89 in T.dteU's .l/A, . 
(Alb.) 87 Ye set not a dragge net for an bare. 1610 Bi*. 
Ham. Apol. Frtnonhls 11 .^Imll the Fisher uisl away a 
good draught because his drag-net hath wxeilcsV x 6 m 
Malysks eXui. Laio-Mcrch. 246 It is also proui»Icd..lliat 
ijo drag-net be .set before Maicb, nor vjxni dee|)er water 
than foiirelteiie fathoiric. 1790 BiriiKi-; Fr. Rau Wk-s. V. 
351 It has the whole draft of fishes in its drn^-ncl. 1814 
sporting .Mag. XLIV. 6 r I’revciifing partridges being 
takiMi at night by drag-nets. 

b. tram/, and Jig. 

1641 Milion Frel. F.pisc. Wks. ( 1847 ) ah Whatsoever 
lime.. hath drawn down from old, in her- huge drag-net . . 
ihosu arc the f.-itlier-. 1854 Fulllr Eplu'mcris Prel. 7 The 
drsigge net of no diligence c.nn be . . so advantagiously Cii-st, 
as to catch and hold all jwiiculars ulteicd in a Ifnig .speech. 
i88a J. Tayi.ok Sc. (Cas.seJli 43 Thi.s act was 

popularly termed ‘'Plic Bishops' Drag-net’. 

Dragonaxi clrm'gthnan). 1*1. -manii, -men. 
Forms: 4, 7 8 drogmau, 5-8 droge-, 6 drag-, 
druga-, 6-y droguo-, 7 dragu-, droga-, drogor-, 
drugga-, drug-, drugomau, 7-S druggerman, 
drogoman, (y drocomaii), 6- dragoman. .See 
also Tiiin ifMAN. [a. F. dragnmatL drogmauy in 
OF. drugemcn - Sp. dragoman. It. dragomanno, 
med.L. dragumannuSy late Or. bfHAyovfiavovy ail. 
OArab. targnmdnyiMVf larjumaUy larja- 

maiiy iurjtimiiny interpreter, f. largamay tar- 

iivna to interpret « Chaldee r 3 *^r> targinty (whence 
largitm). From 14II1 c. commonly Ircaletl as a 
compound of Enj'. man with pi. dragomen ; in 
lyth c. more frequently 

'Phtt variants are due to the varying yocali/ation of the 
Aruliic Word, and the p^i.'.sage of Old .Arabic g iiitoy. i'otiaa 


I loser to the modern .Ar.'ibir are Sp. trnjafuan, iiied.l.. 
innhemannns. It. tnreimanno, Fr. tnteheutenf, Kng. 
tounhenum, trudgeman, 'Pki'Chman, q.v. | 

An interpreter ; strictly applied to a man who acts 
as guide and interpreter in countries where Arabic, 
Turkijsh, or Persian is spoken. 

13.. A". Alis. 3401 Alisauudrc, .is y-come to .XGibye. So 
me .saide a drogmaii. t'X430 I.vikl Fttehas ii. .v .x vii. ( 1554) 
63 a, t ’inis . . All vnpurucyed of drogfinsin or of guide. 1506 
(iL'Vi.ioKDK Fii\r. (Camden) 56 (.si.nnf. ) Our drogemen and 
guydes 1585 j\ Wa.siiinuion tr, Nkholnys Foy, iv. xvi. 
131 Oftentimes they serve for Diugouians or interjrrjstoiirs- 
*599 liAKi.tvr I 'oy. II. 1. 305 'J'he amlxissador. .htinxelfe 
Last, with iris C'hause .'uid Dnigniimti or Interpreter. x8o6 
Mii.ih:niiai,l in rurchas F i Ig ri m i [ifisi) 1 . iii. 115 (Stanf.) 
For w.-uit of a Dragman. 1613 J/agn at Const, in Hart. 
Mise. (Malh.) HI. 214 Two druggornicn, or interpreters. 
i6t7 Sir T. Roi- in Fennell tr. Miehaeiis' Am. Mark in 
Gt. Frit. (18S/) -.so tSianf.), 1 am this d.ay sending ri 
drogaiiian . . to Brus.si.v. 1656 Bi.orsT Glossogr., Drogoman 
(or an liilerpiclisr 01 ‘IVuchman. 178a W. F. 

Mak-iyn Geog. Mag. 1 . 106 Met ..by the druggernmn or 
interpiefer. 18x3 Byron Giaour 502 note, 'I'o llie hurrofof 
all the dragomans. i8ak Svii. .Smith B '/tx. 11859) I. 3 * 7 /='- 
Our ustcnlatioLis drogiicmati will (eel a pleasure in raising 
your astoni.slimciii. 1861 .Mus. H.vkVhV Crui.\e Ctaymore 
viii. 153 Must travcllei-s are entirely at the men y of their 
dragomen. X870 A. I.. Adams .\'ile I'alby \ Malta 4 'i’he 
lx;si M.'iltese and b'gypiian dragomans, 
b. iransf. 

1690 Duvin-.N Don .Selmt. 111. i. Wks. 1881 VII. 374 You 
drnggerm.TU of hcuvrii. iiuist I .attend Your droning 

f rayei-s? 1735 Poi'E Donne Sat. iv. 83 Pity, you was not 
)nigjfcrm:in at Babel ! 1855 Mii.man Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
viv. iii. T17 riirougb the Jews of Andalusia Uhosc 
Dragomoi of .Medkrval Science). 

Hence Dra gomanate, the office of a dragoman ; 
Dragoxna'nlo, Bra gomanish udp., of, fiertain- 
ing to, or like a dragoman. 

x86o .'(// J V<r/* AV//W Ni>. 45. 437 Griin.'ini. .looked rather 
grand and rlraguiiiaiiisli. Frkshi-ielii Cnncasns A- 

Fasban ii. *y.‘ Tlu- usual clragomanic expenses. x88i 'Fimrs 
19 July (j/t To iiisi;ril>e tbciiiselves..as French stiiijects, ut 
the (ronsular Dragomanate. 

Dragon ' (tbiv gdn). Forms ; ,1 -4 dragun, 3 -6 
dragono. dragoun(o, 4 dragowne, 4- dragon, 
[a. F. dragon :~l/. dracbiFcm (noin. draco), a. Or. 
fyiiieofv, -nPTa ; usually refer] ed to Spouc- strong 
aorist stem of SlpKfoOui to see clearly.] 

+ 1 . A huge serpent or snake ; a i)ythoii. Okf. 
(cxc. ill trlynml. use'. 

r'laao tu.'itiaty 759 T)e draglines one ne stiren nout..ot: 
daien stilli' in here pit. t 1x50 Gen. 4 Ex. 2924 And 
wurpcii lu: 6or wondes rlun, fro eiierilc Aor errp a dractiu. 
a sw Cursor M. 59,>c» (f’ott.) Dun |>ai k«st a wand ilkan, 
And )Nxi wex dragons \v,rr. -onis, -ownes, -oims| son onan. 
r X400 Maundkv. (1819) V. 40 It is alle rieserte Kt fulie of 
Dragoniis Sc grete serpeiites. 1508 Dcnhar 7 'ua Mariit 
I ll'emen 26 {Be dr.tgonis baillit and dowis, in double 
• forme. i6d7 Mii.i on F. /.. x. 5^9 Hec. . Now Oraf^uii 
m'ovvM, larger limn whom lire .Sun Ingcmlerd in the IMhian 
I Vale on slime, Huge T'yilion. 1700 Bi>. Patrick Comm. 
j Dcut. xxxii. 33 M.iiiy ant hors. ..say ibut dragons have no 
, poison in them. 1849K1NGSLEY il//.vt ., Foei. Sacred Leg. 
j Art 1 . 265 Why sboulil not these dragons have been liiiiipTy 
I what the Greek word dragon means-- what.. ihe sii^rsti- 
I lions uf ilie peasantry in iimny purls of England to this day 
assert them Lu have been mighty worms', huge snakes? 
2 . A mythical monster, rcqircsentcd ns a huge and 
terrible reptile, usually combining ophidian and 
crocodilian structure, with strong claws, like a beast 
or bird of prey, and a scaly akin ; it i$ generally 
represented w'ith wings, and sometimes as breathing 
out fire. 'Fhc heraldic dragon combines reptilian 
and mammalian form w ith the addition of wings. 

It is difficult to separate .senses i and in early iiiNlaiiccs. 
a IM5 .St. .Ifarber. 158 pe ilcuel com to pis nmidv swyi: 

' In afornic of a dragouni 1197 K. Gi.utc. (1724) isj Out of 
* the dragonc’s mouth Iwei leonies ihcr stode there. 138a 
Wvcr.ii' Dan. xiv. *.*8 ^cuc to v.s Daniel that iJistniycde Bel 
; and v.lcw3 the dragoini. f 1400 Defr. Troy iiVi A clcrfi: 
dragon diedeto beliolde. 1591 .SiiAKs. i Hen. Ft, i.i. ii His 
Armrs spred wider than a Di.igoMs Wing;,. 1595 — yo/in 
• II. i. 28B .S;uMl (ieorge that swintig’d the .Dragon, x^ 

I 'I’lU'sKi.r. .Sir/enfs 705 There be .some Dragons wliich 

I have u ing.s and no feel, some again have both feel ami wing.>.. 

I 176* H. Waijoli. I crtne's Anccd. Faint. 1 . i. (K.', On a 
• rising giomid above the lents is St. Gtorge on a brown steed 
I striking with his sword at the dragon, which is (lying in the 
! air. 1774 Gr.'i DSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 156 riie Dragon, 
a most tcnil.)le aiiiimil, but most probably not of Nature's 
formation. i8i3.Sc:oi r 7 'rierm, in. .vix, ’I'hcy. .faced the 
diagon'i breaih of fire. 1895 A. H. S. Lanuok Corea itC 
In v.bnpe, us the natives picinre ir, the dragun is not unlike 
a bilge li/ard, with long-nailed daws, and a flat long head 
. .posjjcsscd of horns and a long mane of fire, 
b. Hence fret|uetil allusions to ancient and medieval 
talcs of dragons, us lhu.sc which watchfully guarded the 
fkirdciis of iri<; Hc.s-,H:iides, ihosc which drew the chariot 
of Cynthia '»r the inf)oi), tho.se fought .and slain by Beowulf, 
St. ()corgc, and other chainpiuns. 

159a SiiAKb. jlHds. N. 111. ii. yji) Night-swift Drogon.s 
cut the Clouds ^till fast. 1611— Cymb. 11. ii. 48 Swift, 
swift, you Dragons of the night, that dawning May 
beare the Ravien.s e\c. 1663 Flagellnmyor O. CrotmvcU 
(ed, 2) 5 He was very notorious for robbing of <)ri;hards. . 
the frvipicnl spoyls and d.unagcs of Trees, .couimitled by 
ibi', .Apple- Dragon. 1837 Hr. aIakiinkau Sac, Amtr. Ilf. 
240 Tile other publi*. tmildings being guarded by the 
iliag«jii uf bic'ilry. 1858 tlMrhsoN Eng, TraitSy Wealth 
Wks. (Bolin) II. 75 Hardtr till it hits proved to resist and 
rule tlie dragon Nioney, with his paper wings. x8te - 
Cond, l ife. Fate II. a2o Every brave youth is in Irainin.' 
to ride, and rule this urngoii IhuieJ. 
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o. I.ike a i/raf,vi/ ficrcriy, violently, 
ivii .Suirr /.tV/. ':f767) III. 3*7 We ate roast I>ecf like 
ilniBoiis. «»• tr. Dc /•'urt. CMUtIry AfiM I. ifij 

The poor Boy. .se<Hin>{ him■^elf collar'd, fought like. *i rira^on. 
18*7 Scott yrn^. 8 t>ct., I even inaae a work of ncces-sity 
e'liid set to the 'J‘alc.s like a. draijon. 

3. In the Bible versions reproducing (/raco of the 
Vulgate and bp^Koiv of the Septuagint, where the 
Hebrew has (n) "in tannin a great sea^ or water- 
monster, a whale, shark, or crocodile, also a large 
ktcrpent : or {b^ tan a dcscrl mammalian animal, 
now understood to be the jackal, anti so rendered 
in the Revised N’ei siou. 

If Hampoi.k Aa/^’r Ixxilili]. 14 pou angird he heuedis 
of rlragunys [1383 Wyclif drngounys*, 1611 dragons, 1885 
A’. K. dragon.s sea'inoii.stcr.t)] in watirs. 138s 

Wyciih t's. x(:[il. 13 Thou shall to-trede the leoun and the 
dra^'onn [x6ix dragon, 1883 R. serpent]. -- Job xx.v. 
*9 Brother I was of drugouns |i6xt dragons, 1885 A’. 
j.TckaIsJ. fm. xxxiv. 13 It shal be the bed place of 
dragowne.s [i6zi dragons, xISs A'. / iai.bahs]. 1885 Biulk 
(R. V.) Fs. cxlviii. 7 Praise the l.oni from the cartlj, Ve 
dragons sea-monsters] and all deeps. 

4. An appellation of Satan, the * Old Serpent \ 

tjAo Aycnb. 174 Ine Jw: )»rotc of ]>c lyonc of hellc, .'md of 
jic dragoune pet him wylc iior/nehc. 138a Wyci.ik He:'. 
XX. 2 And he cau^te the dragoun, the oUle serpent, iliat is 
the dcucl and .Sathanas. 1.1440 York xxi. t.s7 'I'hc 

dtngons poure . . Thurgh my baplyiiie (Usiroyed hane I. 
i50O>ao UUNB.tR Foi'ws xxxviii. i Hone is ;i Itattell on 
the dragon Idak. Milton P . L , iv. \ The Dragon, 

pul to .second rout, Caine furious down to be reveng'd on 
men. 1707 Wattu Hymn ‘ //o.’i* onr .SiaU ' v, 'J’he 
old Dragon . . With ail his Ik'IHsIi trew. 

b. tran^f. A devilish ])erson ; a ‘ fiend V 
1508 Kknn£DIK Plvtingw. H unbar .j 49 D.ith.inc licuillls 
sone, and dragon dispitoiis. Ihiti. 283 Cor.sjt:iirii.k,.'rhai 
dampnil dragone drew him in diserth. 1715 I. .M atmkk .SVt*. 
Herm, illiiston) 1. ii. 40 Has not tin Dragon of France 
boasted, tJial he caused rwcniy hundred thousand Persons 
to renounce their Religion ? 

C. An evil jiower embodied, rare. 

C1470 Hi'NKY lyaliat,: .xi. 287 Inwy the uyle dragoun. 
In eruell fyr he hyrnys this regioun. 

6 . .Vn appclKition of Death, arfh. 
leoo-ao Du.MiAk Pt'c/m viii. 17 O duilfull death 1 ( ) dragon 
dolori.ius ! //■/</. I viii, art Ofl" dciithc. .the dragoun stang 
thaine. 1898 Phovvning Art Art/s/n:; 43 The serpent pains 
which herald, swaniiiiig in, the dragon death. 

6 . A fierce violent i)crson ; esp. a fiercely or 
aggressively Avalcliful woman ; a duenna. 

Dragon o/yirfue'yV. tiragonde vtrtH\ a wom.in of .au.steru 
and aggressiYc virtue. 

1735 Johnson, Dra^^on. .3. A fierce violent man or woman. 
1837 T HACKUKAV Kavenezving \n, r.ady 'rhrum, <iragon of 
virtue and propriety. 1848 Norma mty (1863) 1. 17^ 
Slie will keep her hiisbaiul in as light order as the hand- 
some old dragon \vc met just now. 1887 Mrs. C. Bkadk, 
Maid of M HI II. x.xvii. tifi Confi oiUcd by llie dragon, in 
her not lea.st dragonesque mood. 

7. A represcnlation or figure of the mythical 
creature. 


r'i3to Sir Tristr. 1042 Tristrem . . Bar Itim |>urch be 
dragoun In ]?e scheld. 1 1340 Inv. lYtsSm. Abb. in Trans. 
Land. 4- Middicsex Archeol. Stx. (t87S) IV, Hym that 
beryth the Dragon on Easter Kvyn. 15^ M.Ai.t. Chron., 
Hen. YIT i b, A red firyc dragon beaten upon white aiui 
grene .sarcenet. 1766 PouNY Heraldry (1787) 20? The 
Eleventh is Or, a Dragon passant Vt-rt. 1870 H. W. Hkn- 
KRRY Kng. Coins (iSyi) 38 'J’hc dragon nn some of the coins 
fof Henry VI I] was the ensign of Cadwalladcr, the hast 
King of tile Britons. 1888 J. f. Fowr.r.K in Mem. Hipm 
(Surtees) III. 234 note, On the three Rogation Days the 
dragon was earned ' in piincipio pioccssionis 

T b. An ensign or standard, having the figure of 
a dragon. Obs. 

MM R. rfi.oec, (1724) 303 Edmond ydy^i hys .standard.. 
And nys dn-igon vp ysel. H330 R. Bkonnc Chron. lYme 
( Rolls) 13343 A-inoiij{ )>o was pc dragoun pat Arthur bar for 
goiifanoun. 13.. A. A//s. 43110 'Fheo kyng dude .sctlc out 
his dragoun. 1609 Holland Am/u. Martell. xvi. xi. 74 
'I'lie purple eiisigne of a dragon fitted to the top of a . .liigh 
lautice, as if it had bccnc the pendant slough of a srrpcni. 

C. Dragon t'/tiuit, n kind of iiorcclaiii decorated 
with design.s of dragons. 

1786 F. Tyti.eb r.ounpr No. 79 p 8 Kinging it to try if it 
was without a flaw, .she returned it into the auctionci.'r's 
hands, declaring it a piece of true Dragon. 

8. Astron. a. A northern con.stellatiou, Draco. 
1551 Recohde CastU Knorol. (1556) 263 Alkiule these. 2 
ncare.s is thert*. a long trace of 31 ^tar^cs, commonly called 
the Dragon. 1607 Dmyden Yirg. Ceorg. 1. 3 44 .^otind onr 
Pole the Spit'v Dragon glides, And like a winding Stream 
the Bears divides. 1786-7 Bonnyla.s it.e Astron. 420. 

t b. The part of the moon’s path which lies south 
of the ecliptic: see Dr.V(:;on’.s Hk.vii, Tail. Obs. 

ffi39x Chaucer Asltvf. 11. § 4 Whan that no wykkid 
plnnete, aii . . the tail of the dragoun. Is in [thf ] hous of the. 
u-ssendent. 1398 rkKvt.SA liarth. De P. R. viii. xix. 11495) 
■j3o The heed of the dragon and the taylle. .meue wyth the 
fyi niament and folowe Ins course. 13^ Bi.uni^evil Exerc. 
in. I. XV. (ed. p) 3^16 The Dragon then .signifierh none other 
thing but the intersection of two Circles, that is to say, of 
the Ecliptique and of the Circle that <;arncth the Moon. . 
and llut part towards the South Ls called of some the belly 
of the Dragon. «»• 

t c. ;\ppliwl to a shooting star with a luminous 
train. Obs. Cf. Duakk 1 7 . 

•39® vtvisA /iarth. De P. R. viii. xxiii. (1405) 33s 
Amonge the luydlc sttrresof Ai tos fallyth downc as it were 
a aragon other a fleenge Pierre in lyknesse of lyglitenyiige. 
•W W. r i i.KK Metf'ors 7, u\ 15M (Jhaptom Chron. 

11. iiy c icry dragons were scene fliyng in the ayre. 1774 


('ioLi).<«.M. Nat. Hist. (r862) I. xxi. 134 Floating bodies of 
fire, which assume different names . . 'I'he draco %>oUms, or 
flying dragon, as it is called. 

0. A pajjer kite. [Gcr. lirachc.'] Sc. 

1756 Mhs. Caluerwouu yml. (1884) 145 A ^ice of bro- 
cade . . in the shape of a dragon the boys let fly. 1868 O. 
M.ACDONALn R. Falconer 1. 253 The draj^on broke its siring 
. .and drifting away, went, .downwards in the distance. 

+ 10. a. An early fire-arm ; Dbagoox i. b. 
A soldier armed w4th this ; --Dragoon 2 . Obs. 

1604-iA W. Yonge Diary (Cutndeiij 35 Colonel Francis 
Ills regiment, especially the soldiers culled Dragons, do 
continually make incursions ujxm the enemy. 1834 rLANCii e 
lirit. Costume 270 'fhe dragon received it.s name from its 
inuz/lc, being generally ornamented with the head of that 
fabled monster, and the troops who uslmI it . . acquired the 
name of Dragons .and Dragoon.^ froin tliis circumstance. 
1^9 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy 0/ Cr. xviii. 198. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor. i !Vd.~bk., Dragon, lui old name fur a nmsketooii. 

11. Zool. A lizard of the genus Draco, having 
on each Hank a broad wing-like membrane, which 
enables it to leap some distance in the air. 

1819 Pantohgia, Draro volans, flying dragon. 18x3 
Ckauu TechnoL Diet., Dragon (/fiW.) the Draco of I.iii- 
ii.LUs, a four-footed beast of thcli/ard tribe, .able, by means 
of its lateral mcmbiane, to .snnnort itself for a short time 
in the air. x 84«/ 'enny CycL XX. 457/2 The i.aninc.^ of the 
Dragon are proportionally lunger than those of Stellio. 
1847 Cari'ENtkr Zool. $ 468 The Dragons of /nologist.s, 
instead of lieing formidable animals, like tho.M; of poets, 
arc of very small size, and only attack insects. 

12. khthyol. \^NX%cnlragon-Jish.) a. ^ DRAGubT:!’ 

1 . +b. The Anglkr, ( obs.). 

i66z I.oviiLL // m 7. Anim. .y Min. lyS Dr.agon. .the flesh 
is h.ard and dry, but if prepared, plca.sant. 1694 Acc. Sn'. 
Late Vay. it. (i7»U 1 j« Of the Dragon-flsh. 17^ Pennant . 
dool. HI. 130. 

13. A fancy vtiriety of pij|»eon; ^--Dragoon sb. 3 . 

1867 'rF.GETMEiEH Pigcous vui. So 'I'hc Draguti most 
closely resembles, .the Carrier, and it i.s stated, .that it was 
produced by mating a Tumbler with a Horseman or a Car- 
rier. 189s Daily News lu Oct. 5/4 A splendid collection 
of dragons and tumblers, both short-faced and (lying. 

14. (Also Green dragon.) The plant Dracim- 
Ildus vulgaris (formerly Arum Dracunciilus) ; ^ 
Dragon.^, Dragonwout. Also ajiplicd to species 
of Dracontiuni. 

LRNEK Libcitus, Dracontia Intine dracnnciilus 
dicitur, unglice Dragon. x35t — Herbal i. O vj a. Dragon 
hath a certayne lykencs viilo aron, Itolhe in the Icfe and 
also in the route. t6a6 Bacon Sylva (jf 632 The Spirits d«Te 
hut weaken, and dis.sipate, when they conic to the Air and 
Smme ; .As we see it in Onion.s, Garlick, Dragon, 

1838 IIoGtt Veg. Kingd. 796 Dracnneulus vulgaris, or 
Green Dragon, i.s a native of the .South of Europe, ami 
receives its name from spots on the stem, Treas. Rot., 
Dragon, Dracutu ulus vulgaris ; also applied to the oron- 
tiaceous genus Dracontium. 

+ 15. A disease of the eye of the horse : see qiiots. 
1639 T. UK Guay Compl. Horsetn. 94 Dimnesse of .sight, 
filmes, peartes, pin and web, dragons, serpentines, c 17*0 
W. GmsoN Farners Guide 11. xxiv. (1738)80 Cataract., 
is the same which the Farriers di.^tinguish by the different 
Names of a Speck, Pearl, or Dragon. Ibid. 81 When it is 
very small, and show's itself only in the Bottom of the 
watry humour, it is then called a Dragon. 

10. {.Mso Dragon canc) : .see quot. 

1851 Oftic. Catnl. Gi. Fxhib, II. 798 From Siiigajiore .. 
Kataus, dragons, and Penang lawyers arc slcm.s of various 
sm'cies of Cahainus. Ibid. 800 Drtmon cancs mounted. 

17. slang. A sovereign; irom the device of 
St. (jetjrgc and the Dragon. 

t8a7 Maginn Trausl. Vidooh (Farmer) Collar his dragons 
clear away. 1859 Matskli. Voi obulum (Farmei). 

II. attrib. anti Comb. 

18. utlrih, or as adj. Of or as of a dragon, of 
the nature of a dragon; dragon-like, dragonish. 
Dragon boat 5 . 

1606 .Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. viii. 17 'fhe dragon w'ing of 
night orc-spred.s the earth. 163* Milton Penscroso 59 
(.'yiilhia checks her dragon yoke. *777 iVi iek rEschylus 
(1779) I. 110 (jod.) Fierce with dragon rage. i8ss W, 
Irving Braceb. //rt//(i823) II. 17.1 'I’hcy .. kept a dragun 
watch on the. gip.sit:s. 183* 'I'ennysi'in Dream Fair 
Women 255 'Fhose dragon eyes, of anger’d Eleanor. 1848 
Dii. KL-.NS Dombey xxiiu 'I’wo dragon sentries keeping ward. 
i86B'i KNNY.soN Lucretius 50 Dragon w'arriors from Cadmean I 
teeth. 1895 /K Mackav /‘//I’ iV Kinross \. '20 Norse Vikings I 
whose dragon bouts preyed on llic cuasLs. 

19. General Combs. : a. attributive, ns dragon- 
bought, -coil, ’face, feet, + ’hame (covering), -hole, 
-killer, -khui, -legend, - mail, -race, -scale, -seed, 
tooth (see 2 1 b), -whelp, -womb ; b. similntive, as 
dragon-green adj.; c. instrumental, as dragon- 
ridden, -wardered adjs. ; d. paras^mlhctic, as 
dragon-eyed, -mouthed, -penned, -winged, adjs. ; 
also dragon dike .adj. and adv. 

Tennyson Gareth 228 I’hc ^dragon-bonghts and 
emblcmings Bcgmi to move. 1711 Shaftesh. 
Charac. (1737) I. 14^ Those grotcstine figure-s and '‘dra- 
gon-faces. i8m W. Tookk tr. Lucum I. 107 Hecate. . 
stamped with her *dragon-f«el. 1884 Pall Mall G, 1 Dec. 
5/1 ’‘Dragon-green great coats with red lining.s. a 1400-50 
Alexander 487 Ancc(i]aiiabus..Did on him his ’‘dragon- 
haine and drafe thur^e he sale. 1483 Catk. Angl. 106/2 
\ “Dragon hole. 1687 T *. Brown Saints in I '/roar Wk.s. 
1730 I. 81 Ten times more troublesome than, .the ’‘dragon- 
killer. 1848 Mrs. Iasieson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art 11850) 424 
The “dragon-legend of the Gorj^ouille. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 

IV. vii, 23 He. .Fights '"Dragon-hke, and docs atcheeue a.s 
soonc A.S draw his Sword. 1795 Solthicv Tijiwi of Arc vii. 30a 
Clad in his '"dragon mail. sN6 W. J. Tcckeh L\fe in k. 


Europe 236 The prodigious, “dragon-mouthed water-pipes. 
1855 Mii.sian Lat. Chr. ix. viii. U864) V. 389 Had only 
Kow'cd the "dragon seed of worse heresies. 1607 ‘rOEsELL 
Serpents (i6.s8) 709 A little “Dragon whelp bred in ArcaditL 
1605 Play Stuclcy 1191 ill Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 206 His 
dauntle.ss “dragon- winged thoughts. x6^ Milton Comus 
131 The ’ dragon womb Of .Stygian darkiie-is. 

20. Special Coombs. : dragon Arum, the plant 
Dracnneulus vulgaris (sense 14 ) ; dragon- beam, 
dragon-piece, ‘a short beam lying diagonally 
with the wall -plates at the angles of the roof for 
receiving the heel or fool of the hip-rafler ’ ((.iwilt) ; 
dragon-busheH, l.inaria vulgaris (Miller) ; 
dragon claw => dragoifs cUnu (see 21 ); dragon- 
flsh (see sense 12 ); dragon-plant, a name for 
the species of Dracmia ; + dragon serpentino 

Dragonwout ; dragon - shell (see quot.) ; 
dragon - stone, Dk.m.onitk.h; + dragon • volant 
(see quot. > ; + dragon- water, a medicinal prepara- 
tion popular in 17th c. Also DuAGt«N-rLY, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. E.xerc. 160 '’Dragon-beams, arc two 
strong Braces or Striil.-'. .meeting in an angle upon the 
shoulder of the King-piece. 1823 P. Nicimi.soN Pract. 
Build, /jj. ^ Dragou-picic, a bisecting the wall- 

late, for rtax-iving tin; heel 01 fool of the liip-rafters. 1398 
i.ONiOj Pragoufeti, the herb dragon wort, or “dragon 
serpentine. 1753 Oi am hems f’yr /. Supp., * Dragon-shell. . 
a name given . . to a .species of concamerated p.atella or 
liinijet. This lias its top very much bent, and is of an ash- 
colour on the oul.‘iide, but of an elegant and bright flesh- 
colour within. x63» .Sherwood, “Dragon-stone, i/^rt/wri/F. 
XS67 Smvui SiiiloPs ICord-l'k., *Drac,on-'Vo/ant, the old 
uaiiic for a gun of liirge calibre used in the Freitcli navy. 
X607 Dxkkek WoA.'ii'. Hoc 11. ii. Wks. 1873 11. 308 Will 
you send her a Box of Mithridatum and *Dr.ngon w.iter. 
16x3 Markham Fug. Housew. 11. i. (1668)6 For the Quartan 
Fever, 'lake .. Dragon water. 

21. t'ornb. with dragon\s. a. In names of ])lants, 
as dragon'a-claw, dragon's-herb ( - Du agon- 
wort); dragon’s-mouth (sec quot.). b. Dragon’s 
bolly, dragon’s skin (see qiiots.) ; dragon’s 
tcoth. the teeth of the dragon fabled to have been 
sown l»y Cadmus, from which sprang armed men; 
dragon’s tongue, V the ton;:;iie ui a buckle. Sec 
also Dragon’s ri.ood, -hkad, -tail. 

1766 Croklk Diit. Alls, renter Draconis, “Dragon’.^ 
Belly, in astronomy, thal part i.of a planet’s oihit) most 
remote from tlie nodes, that i.s, from the dragon's head 
ami tail. 183a Comstock Hot. (1B50) 424 Corallorhiza, 
“ I )r.'igon'.s claw. 1600 V’al'chan Direct. Heulth (16331 
kosemuiy, Myirb, Masticke, Bolearmoniackc, ‘Dragons 
hearbe. Roach Alloni. 1857-84 llENFRiiv Hot. (cd. 4) 3^1 
’I'hc Snap-dragon, or "Dragon’s inuuth. x8^ Miller 
PUnt-n., Dragon’s-moulh, AntirrluKum majus, Arum 
crinilutn, and Epidendrum mac roe hit urn. 1865 PAtiE 

Hfuidbk. Geol. Terms, ^Dragons' Skin, a familiar term 
among miners unrl quarryineii for the stems of Lepida- 
dendron, whose rhomboidal li;;if-scars .somewhat resemble 
the scales of rei)llh;s. 1644 Milton .Areop. (Arb.) 35 They 
arc as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those tahulous 
“Dragons teeth. 1853 Maksden / w/j' 290 fesuils 
, .sowed 1 he dragon's teeth which sprung up into the hydras 
of rebellion and upo.slasy. 1794 W. Felion Carnages {1^0 1) 
I. loi 'I'hc sni.all splinttT-sockct.s, .slicwing the hooic, the eye 
unri "dragon'.s-tongiic, which are for one and the same use. 

Hence Dra gonbood, the condition or quality of 
a fira^on ; Dra'gonBhip, the office or occupation 
of a dragon (as strict j^uanlian). 

z86s E. Bkaolky (C. T'li-.dc} Collefe LiJ'c 103 'I'he .same 
mysterious dragonship was maintained over her in-door.s. 
1894 G. .Allen in lYcslm. O'f/;. 23 Oct. 1/3 What are the 
visiole signs and crcdential.s of his drugonhoud ? 

Dragon^, [corrujition of Dragant.] In 
Cum fi/agon Thai; A t anth. 

18x3 W. Mii.bi. kn Oriental Comm. 1. 1 inTrag.atanth gum, 
ur as It is usuallycalled gum dragon. x886in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Dragonade: .see Dragonnade. 

Dragonce, var. of Dragons, Ohs. 
Dragonesq^ue (dra* gone'sk), a. [f. Dragon ^ 
+ -Ksgi K.] Ol the style or character of a dra^fon. 
1881 .J. Anderson .Scot, in K. Chr. Times i.?i Designed 
ill fanciful dragonesipic forms. x88a R. C. Maclagan Scot. 
Myths 84 The tiragonesque aniin.al rejiresenting the fertilis- 
iiig power of water. 1887 [see DicaGon 6). 

Dr agOnaSB (drrc'gdnes). [f. ns prec. -f -ksh.] 
A feniiUe or she drajjon {lit. and^;'.). 

(<1634 Chatman Hymn to Apollo (R.), .She gatie rom* 
inand . .that the dragon»:.s.«!c Should bring it vp. 1764 Cray 
Ltil. Wk.s. 18^4 III, 176 Will noliody kill that dragoncss? 
1883 A. S. Hardy Hut yet a Woman So Even had she 
herself assumed the role of dragoness. 

Dragonet (diiv.'g6net). Also 6 -ette. [a. F. 
dragonet little drai^on, f. dragon : see -JCT.] 

1. A small or yoimir drai^on. 

13.. A'. Alls. 603 That signifleth the dragonet. 1590 
Spen.skr P'. Q. I. xii. xo Some hidden nest Of many 
draguiicitcs, his fruilfull seede. a X797 W. Mason EP-lo 
Sfu'bl>eare (R.), Each little dragonet, with bra/en grin, 
Gapes for the precious prize andgulps it in. i8ai Lamb 
Ella Scr. i. Witches, From the womb of those crushed 
errors young dragonels would creep. 

2. A fish of the genus CallioHymus, cap. C 
dracunciilus. 

X769 Pbnnant Aool. 111. X30 DragoMt, a name we have 
taken the liberty of forming, from the diminutive Dracutc- 
cuius, a title given it by Rondeleiius, and other authors. 
x8^ Johnston in Proc. Bersv. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 172 
CallioHymus dracuMeulus, Linn, Sordid Dragonet, Penu, 
0. A Souih Aniencan lizard, Crocodilurus. 



DBAGON-FLY. 


m 


BRAGOONAGF. 


Dratgon-fly, dragon fly. 

'riie common name* for neuroptcrous insects of 
the group Lihellulinay characlerizerl by a long, 
slender body, large eyes, and two pairs of large 
reticulated wings, and their strong, swift flight. 

i6a6 IIacom tf 7-'9 dclicme Lolourcd Dragon 

Flies may have likewise some Corrosive (luality. 1694 
K. Floyd in /’A/7. Will. 46 Winjf s . . resciiibling . . 

those of tlie larger LiMbe, or 1 >i.igon-flics. 1789 Ani)k 6 
in yVf/ 7 . Trans. LX XI I. 440 The woiuiciful structure of 
the eyes of insects, .most com nuiiily illustrated hy that of 
LibeUulti^ or Dr.tgon-fly. xBsoTunnkn r Crylon I. it. \ i. 
247 Above the pools dragon flie^, of more than metallic lustre, 
flash in the early sunbeams. 

Dra'gonish, a. ft'. Du.vcon 4 -isii.] 

1 . Of the nature or cnaractcr of a dnigon ; fierce, 
severe. 

*53** 311/1 Dragonysshe, of the nature of a di.'igon, 

iiya<:oHbjnc, 1549 Covkuh \ i.K, etc. Erasm, Ear. Ee-,'. xiii. 

• K.jThis lieasie.-, dm^ijiiishe ^]^each«^. i8e* Jamks VctfuinUio 
L IShe) was suftidcntly ‘ dragoiiish^ to make a fight for 
her principles. 1873 I/KOWSImc; Red Cott. AT.-fVi/i K83 
A. .inutruii— may I/e, maid Mature, and dragonisli of aspect. 

2 . Somewhat like a dragon in shape. 

1606 SiiAKK. Ant. .V Cl, tv. XIV. a Sometime we .see. a e|o\i«l 
that’s Dragonish, A vapour somctinic, like a Huaie, or 
Lyon, x8fo Daily Tel. irt Feh,, Tieesthat are dr.'igonish ; 
trees ibut are like bears and lion.^. 

Bra^onism. [f. Dl(A(;oN + -]^jM.] 

•|- 1 . l 5 ragoni.sh nature ; devilry. Ohs. 

1581 Saiir. Poems Reform, xliv. .17 Viihall the proi/erteis 
of Sathannis dragonisine. 

2 . Jealous and watchful guardianshiii. .See 
Duaoon 2 b, 6.) 

i8m lilackw. Mag. XL y>i Kniancipated from boarding- 
i-cliuol restraints, or the drugonism of their guverne.sscs. 

Bra'goniBOi v. [f. i.)itAGON i <izk.] 

1. Irans, 'J’o turn into a dragon, render dragon- 
like. 

1831 Cahlvi.k Misc, Ess. (1037) 11 . u.^i Sicgfric«l by ni.iiii 
force slew this dragon, or rather dr.agoni.scd SrniibS. 
brother. 

2 . To keep guard over or watch as a dragon. 

x866 Mrs. ICii'es «N' Dan. viii, Clare todragoni/e 

.Us. 1875 (i. M.\(:tiv)N.>Li> .!/<»/(<>//// 11 . X. i5f, llis few 

hoiiM-Uokl good.^ weie borne in u carl through the .sca-gute 
dragunixed hy itykes. 

Bragonnade (dra^goiu'i’d', .r//. Also drago- 
uado, dragoonado. [a. V.drai;'onnatie ' iSth c. , 
f. (ira^m IhtAooOiV : sec -AJUi.] In pi. a series of 
tiersccutitms directed by Louis .KIV against French 
I’rotcstants, in which dragoons were ([uartcred upon 
the ]jtTsccutcd. 1 fence, any persecution carried on 
with the help of Iroop.s. ; Knrc in 

Dcknki Oion Time an. t68<> ( 1 ’.*, U was sujiportcd 
by the anthoiily of a groat king, and the terror (jf ill usage, 
and a dr.’igoon.tdi! in conclusion. 1781 jes 1 A.Mu.Mi J'yh'. 
f.i/e l.e:vis .VC, 111 as iVotwillislanditig tin.- favourable 
acamnls given., of these Kelifiiuiiist.s, it was in agimtion to 
loncw the .l.)rugoiiade.s. 18^ Fkovdk ///a/. Enjt;-. I. .t<*i 
France was to go her way through liariholumcw ma.sii;u:res 
and the clrag«.»iiiiade!» to a polished Lonis the Magnificent. 
1870 .Si'i'iuiEON Treas. /hire Ps. .\liv. -sa The dragooii- 
aJes of Clavcrhon.se. 1873 .Smji.ls llue.tteno‘s Er. it. i. 
(i&Si) 2(;i To avoiil the horrors t'.f the dragoniiade. 

Bragonna'de, V. [f. prec. sb,] trans. 'To sub- 
ject to a dr.agonnade ; to dragoon. 

*873 Smilus IIuf>uenets Er. 11. i. (iS8j) vUi) I'he Hugue- 
not.s. . refused to be converted by the priests; and Uien 
Louis XIV determined to ciragonnode them. 

Dra-ffou-root. 

fl. 'fte root of dragonwort nr dragoiKS. Ohs. 

x6ai I't'KioN . htal. Mel. 11. iv. 11. ii, 'I'hese ;ire very gentle 
[purgersl, alyppiis, dragon root, cent.-niry, ditany. 

2 . in U. S. applied to the tuberous roots of 
various species of Arhi\'mii\ also to the plants 
themselves. 

18M y 'reas. AW. s. v. Arhiema, The Dragon-ro<it, or 
Indmn tumin of America, is the tuber iif A. atronthenst 
which furiu.shes a kind of stati.h. INd. 427 Drayton Root, 
.‘{t'isxma afroynbens •, .also . . W Draennilum. x8^ 

Cbnmbcrs' Emytl. s.y., Dragon-root ..of which the acrid 
tuber is applied to various uses in domestic medicine. 

t Dra'gons. Ohs. Forms : ( 1 droconze, dra- ! 
centse, dracause) 5 dragance, -ans,' -aans, i 
•euce, -onys, 5 6 dragannee. 5 -7 dragohee, ■ 
6-8 dragons. [In late MK. r 7 /vVti//< f, a. OF. ; 
dragance y var. of dragtmre (in rned.L. draganda, * 
‘Onlia) L. dracofUia, for draeontinmy a. Gr. Ipa- ! 
KovTiorftHfuucojr, dpaKovT- DiiXdOif. 'J'lie l.at.word ’ 
had already given late OE. dniconzcy draccft/se.] 

A popular name of the Ohaoonwokt, Dracnn- \ 
i uhis tmlgarh (formerly An/m Jlracmtfttlns . j 
t 1000 .S'a.i\ l.ecclui. I. 12 Herha dracontea y.s dra- j 
cenl.se. Ibid. II. JSoWyn: |)onne drenc fotil wider, ruduii, 
.Saluian, cassiic, dracon/an. <1440 Pyomp. Pare. 130/1 ! 
nragaunce, herbe (dragaiis, l’.( draganda. c X4M A Iphita j 
(Anecd. O.xori.l 48/1 Dragimcca. .g.'ill.,ct angl. draj^aufue. ; 
<;x4So Bk. Hawking in Rel. AnL 1 . 301 Take the jus of i 
dmgonce. e 1475 Coe. in Wr.Wfilr.ker 7S7/3 1 1 ec dyagansia, i 
a dragiums. Uk. St. Albans Cvilja, Take Juic of | 

draguuy.s. 1533 Elvov Cast, llelthe (15411 uh, ’rhynges [ 
good for the Lyver: Worinewode .. Dragons. 1579 ; 
T..ANiiHAiM Card, health (1633) aow Biting of a Dogge or 
Adder, drinke Dragons, Rue and Belony. 1807 TorsKi.i, 
Serpents (1858) 8^74 Tfhe juyee of dragons, expressed out of 
the leaves, fruit, or root. 1757 A. CoorKk Dhtilter in. xv. 
(1780) *70 rak« Dragons, Rosemary, Wormwood, Sage. 


Dragon’s blood. 

A briglit red gum or resin, an exudation upon the 
fruit of .a palm, i 'alanws Draco. Formerly applied 
also to the inspisj.xated juice of the dragon-tree, \ 
Jh'anvna Draco y and to exudations from Piero- ; 
carpus Draco. Croton DraeOy and other plnnts. 
j *599 Hakluyt I'oy. II. 11. 311 'I’hai substance which the 
j .-XpotheLarics call Sanguis Draevnis, dhiit is', Dragons 
j blood, otIuM wise called tV/i/i.i/w/s. 1703 'I'. S- .•! / 7 ’a 7 /«- . 
' //•t'T’. 37 When you have laid on your former |<e»l, take 
I Dragorjs Blood and pulvcri/c it ..a sm.ill Pm lion will k.v- 
I Ireainly heighten your Colour. 1718 Qi isc v Compl. Dt'sp. 
y7 pr:igon’s Blmxl is the Weepings of .1 Tret* which bears 
a Fruit not unlike a trheiry. 1830 Li noli- v .NVi/..Vy.v/. AV/. . 

■ 282. 1887 Pail Matt ii. 7 Mar. bjx The deep red varnish of : 

; Cremona is pure drugon'.s blood. j 

ailrib. 1704 I.omi. tioj. No. 405^/4 The following (foods. . 
. viz. . .Juniliee C!aiu:s. . Dragon's- Blood (.’ancs. Daily 

Mews 6 June, The. scarlet fultai'e of the Sijiith .American ' 
dr.-igon'S'lilood tree. 1884 .\Tu.m:r Piant-n., Dragon's- hlood- 
. plant, Calamus Deaeo. Dragon'.s-blood-lree, Draiiena ; 
, Draco. ^ ' 

, Dragon’s head. [See l)KAr;0N 8 h.] ' ! 

1 . Aslron. 'I’he ascending node of the moon’s i 
: orbit with the ecliptic (marked ii). 

1509 H.wvKs Past. Pleas, xviii. ii, Dyaiio . . Enlred llie • 
' Crab, her propre maiicyoii, 'rh;ui ryght umyddes of the 
l>r;igi>ii> lied. 1594 Bli xpkvii. E.xeye. xlv. (cil. 7) 504 

■ .Sublra«.r ihe place of the Dragons head from the place of 
. tiu’. Moone. 1819 Jas. Wii.s<»n Diet, Astrol, 3 j 'fhe place 

of the Dragon’s Head is con.sidered of great eflicrtcy. 

b. y/rv. 'Fhe name oflhe tincture or tawny 
in blazoning by the heavenly botlies. 

1706 Pnii.i.ll'S (ed. Kersey', IhagoHs head . . is . . the | 
'I'cnno, or Tawny (V/lour in the Escuti.hcons of Soversign 
Princes. 1766 Foiixv //miA/r: (lloss.. Dragen'sAu'ad’. Pari 
of u celestuil constellation, a.v.ignc:d by English Heralds to , 
e.^iress the Color Teime in 'ol.a/oning the Anns of .So v»‘ reigns. 

2 . IJerh. (See ([uots.) 

*753 CiiA.MnKKs Cytl. .Supp., Dratonphalen, Dragon’.s 
i Head, in l>otany, the name of a genus of plants. 1866 
i Trirts. Boi., Dragon s-ltead, name for Draeocephalum. 

! Dragon’s tail. [Sec Dhaiuin s b.j 

1 . Aslron. The descending notle of the moon’s orbit ' 
; with the eclijilic (marked u 

1605 SfiAKS. Leay 1. ii. 140 My father compounded with 
! my tnolher vmlcr the Dragons laile, .uul my Natiuity was 
i vnder / Vjrtt dAiA/z*. *786-7 lloNNvc.vsrLr.Wir/tw/. 420. *819 
j j.Kfi, VVii.soN Diet. Astro/. 

I b. J/cr. The name of the tiiictiire murrey or : 
j .mnguincy in Idazoning l/y the heavenly bodies, 
j 1706 PitiLLirs -ed. Kersey), Dragens-tail . . dgnifics the ■ 
i Murrey Colour in the Coals of Soveraigii Priiiccs. *766 i 
i I’OKNV lleraldiy (floss. 

2 . Paltnhfry. 1 'hc discrimina! line. 

1678 PHn.t.ii>.s (e<l. 4), Restr/et /./«<.• (in (^hiromuney) .. is 
otherwise called the Diseriminai line, and .dso the Dragon-, 
l.'dl. *843 Bkamu-. /VcT'. .Si ., etc. .S.V. < ///;7v;/n«r:3', 'i'lie 
dragon's mil, or diseriminai line, between the hand .md nnn. 

Dragontian, -tine, ba<i (T. DuAarN’UAN, -ink. 
Bra*g01l-tree. monocotyledonous tree 

Draco un Draco (^, 0 . IMioteu’). 

i6ix Co'i'civ-., .not., the biuiul of a Dnigon 

..but till (Utinme of the f)ragon tiee opened or bruised in 
tliv dug-daie.s. 1640 Pahkinson Ttieat. Rot. 1531. 1713(1. 
Eemet's Hist. Drugs I. 194 'J’he Dragon 'J’ree , . .'ippears ti> 
be a kind of Dale 'rree. 1853 Tii. KobS //w////'i> 4 /^’.v Tra. >. 

1. ii. 63 note, 'i'oighpicks steeped in the juice t>r the diagoll- 
tree, .for keeping the gums ill a hetdlhy slate. 

t Dra'gonwo]^. ohs. 

1 . The |dant Dnuuncu/us l u/garis ; Dll .\ gonh. 

1565-73 Cooi'iCK Thesaurus, Dracontium . . I)ragonwori,or 
diagens. 1578 11. Dodoens ill. vi. 322 It is thought ..thal 

those which carrie about them the leaues or rooles of great 
Dragonwurtes, cannot be hurt iior sUmg of Vipers and Ser- 
penles. *607 Tovski.c Serpents iidjS’ 504 A certain e.xpeii- 
mcntal unguent . .made of. . the roots of dragoiiworl. 

2 . .Sinali d . ; the common Arum or Wake-robin. 

1674 BLAfiMAVi- Suppl, to Culpepper's Eng. Pltysh . 54 . / ren 
m<u nlatum \ in English, small Dr.-igon-wi/ii, .uid spechlvd 
-Aron. 

3 . The Snakeweed, Polygonum Phlorta. rare. 

, *636 Cim.pki'I'kr Eng, Physic. 35 Bistort . . is called .Snake- 

! wcctl, . . Dragonwort. 

I Dragoon (drag//’n), ih, [ad. inod.F. cTragon 
Dragon, also in sense 2.] 

1 1 . A kind of carbine or musket. So called from 
its * breathing fire ’ like the fabulous di.igon. Ohs. 

1633 F. Makkiiam Rk. IVariv. v. 138 .A iieutenaiii of the 
late invented Dragoones (being not aboue si-xlreiii! iin h 
Bat'iell, and full Musquet bon). Iri.i. V. ii. 1C7 If tin: 
Keginienl be but Druguoiies, then a ^7]};lnish jMoriaii, and 
no other Armor, h light (fneldiiig, a goial swurd, and a fain: 
Jiiagoone. 1637 Lam. Wills 11857) H. 142 To my Lord 
Strange one case of pistolls and a tliagooiie. 1659 R*-'''*!"'- 
Hist, Coll. II. II. App. 137 The .arms ofa haninebusier, or 
dragoon, .arc a good haniuebuss or drag-xm, filled with an 
iron work, to be carried in a bell fete. ]. 

+ b. .See (luot, and ef. Fjhk-hh.vkk 
t 6 a 6 C.vi'T. .Smith Aecid. Vng. .Seamien 32 J'ots of wild 
fire or dragouiis. 

2. A species of cavalry soldier. I'he name w.is 
originally a]jplied to mounted infantry armed with 
the fireanii (sense i'. Thc-sc gradually dcvclojied 
into horse soldiers, and the term is now merely .t 
name for certain regiments of cavalry which his- 
torically rejiresent the ancient dragoons, and retain 
some distinctive featums of drtss, etc. 

In France, the edict of Ixniis XIV, 25 July 1665, ranked 
dragoons among infantr}', and this was liieir status until < 734 > 


In MoiUecticiili's time, <*1688, they still ordinurily fought 
on foot, though sonu'iiiiies firing from hoisci'iick; when 
Simi s wrote, 1768, they mostly fought on lioi-bchack, though 
still occ.'i-^ionally on foot. 'I’hc French rlglement of 1 fan. 
i7pi, conliiTimd hy ihc there/ of 21 Feb. 1793, cla.s!ietl them 
among hor»c Noldicrs, after the cavalry uro|>er. In rhe 
BritLsh Army, the Cavalry are now (1896) divided into f.ife 
Huards, Horse (mards, 1 iraguon (Guards, Drugouns, Hus- 
sars, and Lancers.^ Earlier chissification.s made the Hussars 
and Laiiccrs suhdivisiuris of the Dragouini. (See quut. 1836.) 
in the U.S. army the term is not u.scd. 

i6sa F. Makkiiam Bk. Warui. i. 83 I'o these Low Cotin- 
tric.s haue produced aiiuthcr sort of Horse-ineu . . and lliey 
call ihc-m I iiagoons which 1 know not whether 1 may re- 
liiinc them Fool- 1 lor semen, «ir Hoisc-Footmcm. 1665 Sik 
T. HkKiu rt y'/ir.*'. (ifi77) vij-j The Geiifral following with 
the rest of his Horse and iiragooiis. 1683 Evki.yn Diary 
3 Dec., -The King hud now augmvntrd Tiis guards wil)t 
a new- sort of rlragMiLs, who carried also grenmlos. a 1694 
Tir.i oi.soN .SV/'w, 11743) 1-74 Armed soldiers, called l«y 

that naino Ilf «lragons, or, as we according to the. Freutli 
pioiiiinci.'iiioii call them, itragooiis. 1734 Dk K<>u Mem. 
('aifttlier (1840) -286 They . .lost most of their horses . .and.-, 
turning dr.'igoons, they lim;<l the hedges. 1768 .Simks .Mil. 
Mettle^', Dragoon, is a nuisqut lter, moiiiitea on horseback, 
suiiiei lines fighting tni foot, hut mostly on horseback, as 
(Kcusioii requires. 1836 Penny Cjrl. VI. 388 In the British 
.•Vnny [Cavali yj < oii.sists of the two rrgimcMts ».tf Tafe f iiuml.s, 

I he royal regiment of Horse (iiiardn, M.-ven rr.giineiils of 
Dragoon (iii.irds, and seventeen regiments of Light Dra- 
goons, of W'hii.h the '/til, Sth, luth, and i.sih arc Huksai- , 
and the qth, i.«th, if*th, and 17th are called L.Amms. [There, 
are now (18961 3 Kcgime.iits called Diaguims. 13 of Hussars, 
and 5 of Lancers.] 1^9 M xcaclay Hist. Eng. 1, iii. 204 The 
dragoon. .Iia;» since heconic u nierc horse .soldier. But in 
tlie sevenlcenlli century he was accundl'Iy dcscribciJ hy 
Monlecuciili a.s u foot soldier, who used a horse only in 
order to arrive with more speed at the place where military 
.service was to be performed. 1868 J•'ul■ i-man IVorm. Cow{. 
II. X. 469 Riding to the field, bill fighting on foot, they 
were dragoons in the earlier sense of the word. 

b. As llic lype of a rough ami fierce fellow. 

1713 .Sna.Li-. Speit. No. 533 p 2 What 'rrealincnl you 
would think then due to siu li Dragoons. 1856 EmkKson 
Eng. Traits. Race Wks. (Bohn) II. .’7 These fonnclL'r.s of 
iht‘ Hou-.e of Lords were grei-rly and fet'Ociuu.s dragoons, 
:-.ons of greedy and ferocious pirait^s. 

•t" c. In tlie following, taken by Totlrl, etc., as -• 

Du.vgonnadk. 

^11691 Bi*. 'I'. Baki ow Rem. •/% (T.l'l'o hring men lo tin: 
Calholick faith (a.s they pretend) by dragoons, and iiii- 
prisonments. 

3. A variety of pigeon, being a cross lictwccn a 
horseman .'Uid a tumbler. 

*735 Brami.i v Earn, DUi. s.v, Pig. ons, From the Tumbler 
and the Horseman, Diagooiis. *765 Treat, Dom, Pigeon < 
do When the powler has laid her egg, it must he Knifled 
under a dragoon, i8$i Maymkw /.iW. Ln/iourltSbx) II. 
64 His pigvon cote . is no longer stocked with carrier>, 
diagoons, iioi>cincn leto.), 

4. attnh, and { omh. 

j 6 K Kmi vn Diary v ] Mar., The dragoon inissionei 
iVqnsli oll't.rfs and nriesi-,, fell u|ion them (I Vcuch Protc- 
taiiisl, munlered ami put them to death. 1688 Luhrli.i. 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1. .487 'I'he duke of ( haflon . . was shotl al 
by a dragoon soldier. 169s Ibid. 1 1. 402 Rigorous proceetl- 
ings agtnnsl the diiigtion-coiivei l.s. 1745 Gentl. Mag. XVI 1. 
41O .\ regiment of dragoon guards of 10 companies. i8a8 
|. M. SruAK.MAN AV/V. dunner (cd. 2) 257 A Light I tiaguoii 
horse, mounted and accoutred i oinplctc, tarries 2 «.wl. 1 qr. 
14 lbs. 1858 Caklyi.k Eredk. (it. 11. xi. (1865) I. 118 |.\] 
rugged draguoii-majur of a w oiiiun. 

l^agOO'llp V, [f. prec. sb. ; or ad. F. dragonner 
(17th c. in llatz.-Darni. .] 

1. irans. 'l o set diagoons upon, lo force or drive 
1/y the agency of dragoons ; to persecute or 
oppress, as in the Dkagon.\’ai»k.s. 

1680 ill Somers 7>atYji (1795) IL 351 Th«- Arl r>f Dragoon- 
ing Men into Religion, .the Cl)nlrivalll.eofl.rwi^ XIV. 1693 
I'retciues Er. luvas. i-z To Drag'X>n all Men into the King- 
Religion. 1738 Ni;ai, Hist, Purit. IV. 566 IJis brother of 
France . .w’as ilragooning his Proifslanl subiei is oiii of his 
kingdom. 1881 Pall Mall ii. j Dim:. 1/1 7 he nci Oi,:.ily for 
diugouriing the Irisli or fur aboIi;.|jing ii i'.d by jury. 

2. To force {/nto a course, etc.) by rigorous and 
Iiamssing ntea.sures. 

1689 Phiok lip. l'\. Shephard ijfi Deny to have your free 
horii r<H: Dragoon'd into a Wiioden .Shoe. 17^ Gouwin 
Cal. ICillifinis 112 He diiigoniied im 11 into w'isdom. 1861 
Hi.rmi s Tom A'/V7i»« at iKi f, xvj. (1E89) ly He Wtcsn't to 
be dragooned inlu doing or not doing miytliing. 

3. 'Fo exact free ijnarteis from. 

>753 Eowahiis in Mrs. Barbaiild Ruhardsous Corr. 
(,8o.,)m. 52 Nui •iiight I .. lo lo:. ..'1 vagrant u'illioiit any 
lixeit habilaiion or lo dragoon my Irienus througlioul the 
ycAi. 

Hence Dragoo'nzd ppl. a., Dragoo ning vhl. sh. 
anil ppl. a . ; also yioncc-wds.) Dragoo'nable a., 
capable of being dragoonctl ; Dragoo'nage, the 
action of dragooning. 

1691 AVtw /.)/. rn»r/. Old /nt reague iii. 45 Domehlick Heroes, 
wlio.sc Dragiioniiig Hand:> .Seek out 110^ Forreign Wars, 
while they l an plunu«:r Friends, /bid. vii. 3 Draguouitig's 
ceas'd. 1717 I)k Foi! Mem. Ch. Scot. 111. 78 All the French 
nragooning. the Pojii.sh Burniuc.s, the Heathen Torturings 
lliul we read of. a *745 Swii t Tf^ks. '1841)^ 1 1. 67 The next 
evil to thal of l/ciug dragooned is that fif living dragouiiable. 
1855 Macai.i.av ///. rr. III. 426 That inextinguishable 
hatieit whit h glowed in the Imsom of the persecuted, dra- 
gooned, c.v)j.Alriatcd Calvinist of Languedoc. 189a . t/he- 
uosum 24 Dec. 883/3 Isaac Minct was.. a witness of the 
‘drucuoning' pur.sei:utioii. 1894 .Speaker 26 Alay 584/1 
Ecclesiastic and squirvarchic alinsgivitig and dragooiuge. 

Dragoonado : ttec Duagonnade. 



DRAGOON-BIRD. 

DragfOO*il-bird. A Brazilinn bird (Cejiha- \ 
hpUrm ornatus), having a large, umbrella -like ’ 
crest of i( atliers above the bil 1 ; also called umbrella- | 
1864 iti Wkhhikh. 

tlteagOO'ner. Oh. Also 7 dragonier, ' 
-goner, -goneer, -goonoer. [f. Dkagoon sh. i, : 
or immediately from French. C’f. Ocr. dragoncr^ 
in 1 7rh c. also tragotier^ dra^iner. 

Ill (i«‘riiiiin, the word wai already in regular use in the . 
Thirty \ i:ars War, and in 1617 was ridiculed as a 'fremd' , 
wort ‘Dr foreign worcUKluKc). This, with die variant 17th c. 
Kii>;lish i'orins, and the fact dial it was not a natural Eng. 
(iirination front dragoon, iinply for the origin.il a F. dra~ 
gonnkr ‘soldier armed with a dragoon or liarquehiis 
aUhoiigh this is not reconled in the dictioiiiiries. OF. 
had dragonier in the sense ‘ standard-liearer mcd.l.. 
draidndriu&.\ 

1. - Dkagoon sb. i, 

1639 /.istnore loafers Set. n. 1888) IV. sj The draguiieers 
.are commanded by one Colonell Slatiord. i6ida Dtil. 
Lords !<(• Coni., For Rais, Fonts 22 iJec. 7 'I'h.it the I)ra- 
gooncts lie put into Companies, And that one hundred and 
iweKe be aliiKled to a Company. ct 6 ^ Twynk in Wood 
Li/i’ (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 63 The kynges horsemen or 
liooiKTs and dragoners. 1643 Roior Sailnt s 55 They liad 
a power could reach him ; and thi.s w;is the power of du: 
Dragooiieers. Ci.KVKi.ANi) Char. Lond. l^iurn. 

The Em)}erick- Divines of the Assembly, those Spirituall 
Dragooricrs, thumla: it accordingly/. x67» T. Vksn Mil. ^v 
Mar. iii. 7 Five several kinds of men at .\rms foi 

die Horse Service, [..'incicrs, Cuirasiers, Harquebu/iers, 
Capbiiiiers, Ortigoniers. 1705 S. Wh aiki.y in W. S. Perry 
///.r/. CD//. Anur. Col. Lit. 1. i63 To raise the Dragooin r; 
and 5th men. 

2. A horse ridden by a dragoon. 

sd4a Ord, -V Iht lar. Lords Com. m) Nov. ii Horses for 
service in the Field, IJragooners and Draught- If orses. 

3. [f. Duaooo.n' z».] One who dragoons or takes 
part in a dragoniiade ; a rigid iiersecutor. 

1688 Reasons Jor Fstabl. Standing .•Irniy, in sib Coil. 
Papers ynmt. A ffairs 14 The Drig' toners have made more 
Convert.s than all the bisho|>s and (.'Icigy of France. i8a6 
pRAKO Poems {iS05> 1. v-f),! Who for long years had been 
a^cat diagoonei . 

Dra*g-rope (-rd“i)). A rope by which any- 
thing is dragged; spec, that used in dragging a 
piece of ordnance. ; 

1766 ICsTiOK London IV. 345 Harne.ss for horses, besides | 
mens harness, drag-ropes, 1893 Forhks-Mitchki.l i 

Reniiu. .Ifntiny 46 The sailors manned the dr,Ag-ropc.s 1 
of the heavy gin IS. , 

uttrib. i8i^ SrucoUKi.EK MUit. Fncycl., Drag-rope Men, | 
.. the men attached to light or heavy pieces of ordnance, 
for the pur{H)se of expediting muvcincrits in action. 
Dr^Sinan (dnc'gzma'n). 

1. The driver of a ilrag or coach, 

i 8 i» S/or/ing Mag. XXX IX. 284 He ^binged the drags- ; 
man. .which iiiuaiis that he sneaked away from the coach, 1 
without even apologizing for his want of means of paying. 
1840 'rtiACittH.w Sbabh Genteel Story i. Ho had .. .a nod 
for the shooter or guard, and a bow for the dragsiiian. 1885 
Ne'tv {ik. Sport-s 166 Men do_ not drive nowadays with tlie 
.skill which used to characterize the gentleman drugsman. 

2. Rogues' caul. A robber of vehicles, a u nigger. 
i8ia . 1 - H. Vai X Flash Diet., Drngsnuin, a thief who , 

follows the ganii; of dragging.^ 1851 .Mayhkw l.ond. l.abonr \ 
(iS6ji II. 332 * Dragsmen i. those person*, who steal 
goods or luggage from carts and coaches. I 

3. One employed to drag a river-bed, etc. ; 

x8g6 Daily jveivs i s Apr. 6 /ji When every inch of the dark 

river bed ..has been raked.. the ilragsnicn. .move round on 
to the lowing path and begin again. 

Dra*(|f-8taiF (-st<if). a trailing pole hinged to 
the rear of a vehicle to check its backward move- 
ment when it stops in .1 steep .ascent. 

iTt^ Do Fat's Tour Ct. Brit. 1 L The Coach wanting i 
a DragstafT, it ran buck, in spile of all the Coacliman's 
Skill. 1794 W. Fiii.roNt (iS'*!) II.Tiloss. 6. 1806 : 

Miss Mitfoko in I.T'strangc /.i/i- (18701 1. 51 The horse:, 
ran back 011 a very steep hill, .and nothing hut the dr.ig- i 
>tair could have saved our lives. 1 

Drahen, Draht, obs. form.s of Dkaw zr., ; 
Draugut. j 

Draidour, var. of Duuadoitr, Obs. | 

Draif(f» olis. Sc, f. drove, pa. t. of JIkivk v. i 
Dra^le, Sc. form of DitAu<;Li!:. ! 

Draiht e : see Drktch v. • 

Draik, Sc. var. of Duakk; obs. f. Dkavvk. 
t Drailf V. obs. Also drayl(e. [app. .*in altered 
form of Trail., influenced hy draw, drag;, draggle."] 

1. trans. To drag or trail along. 

.598 T. lUsTARO Chresto/eros (1880) ai First would . 

I slerue mysclfe . . Or these rude cliufs should drayle me 
thnmgh their taylcs. r 164a Twyne in Wood {Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.i I. 8;' 'i’lie pike men druyled their pikes on the 
ground. H. Mowf. Aniid. Idolatry To Rdr., He 

^^urned. .drailing his sheephook liehitide him 

2. intr. To trail, draggle, move laggingly. 

*!»8 Om-NEWKY Tint tits' Ann., Crrnianic i. Neither 
going too hastily Wforc the horsemim, nor drailing after. 
/Ti7i6_Sot'iH St rut. (i7.;7_^ VI. xii. (R.), L'ntc.'.s we have also | 
a cuiitmual uire lo keep it from drailing in the dirt. ! 

l>rail(d!>rtl), sb. ff: prcc. vb.] ; 

1- A lioh'hook and line weighted with lead to [ 
enable it to be dragged .it a rlcpth in the water ; 
also, the weighted hook, and the weight, which is 
a conical piece of lead placed round the shank of 
the hook. Lk SA i 

1634 W. Woou AV;o Fng. Prosp. 1805 . jS Thc.se Macrill. I 
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aic taken with draiks, which ts a lung small line, with a lead 
and iiooku at the end uf it. 1883 Fisheries Kxhib. Catal. 
tg% figs and draiU fur the capture of cixl, weakfish, Sp.mish 
m.iCKercl, bass, blucfi.sh, .nnd dolphin.^ 2894 Youth's Com- 
panion (U. S.) aa Nov. 562/4 To whirl the lines .. armed 
with weighted hooks called * draiks *. 

1 2. A long, trailing head-dress. Obs. rare. 

16^7 Wahii Simp. CobUr a6 It is no niarvell they weare 
druilcb on the hinder part of thuir hcad-'i. 

3. Tart of a plough : see qiiot. local. 

X794 T. Davis Agr/e. Wills in Archveol. Rtni. Mar. ( 1B88', 
Druil, the iron bow* of a plough from which the traces 
dr.'iw, and which has teeth to set the furrow wider iir 
narrower. 1834 Brit. Hush. I, i6r 'I'hc drail, by which 
they arc now commonly attached, being at a. 

Drain (dr^in), v. Also 6-7 droan(e, drayne, 
drauo, 7 8 drein, dreyn, (droign). [OE. drulab- 
man [tirMinian^drMitugean), prob. for ^dreagnian. 
f. root dr dag- O'leut. *draug- dry. 

It i.s remarkable that, after the OK. fiericMl, no example of 
this Word is known to occur for yeai*s, till the i6th c. 
(Richardsiiu's quot. of dreine fri>m I.ydgatc. erroneously 
refcrml here, belongs to dcreine, Dkkaicn.) The historii;al 
.spelliiii' i.s dnan, prutiouneed in sonu* dialects (dr<'ti', in 
oiluirs (dr}n). Drein, dreign, drain, dranc, are non- 
etymological reprc.scmations of bli'i'ii), on the analogy of 
rein, reign, rain, crane : cf. jieau, yaue.j 

I. *)• 1. trans. To si t ain (liquid) through .any 
porous tiled him. Obs. 

ciooo ^Igs. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 24 Gc drchiiij;cad [r.r. 
drehniaA; Italton fP. dreniedj Mic gnmtt awe;;, c 1000 .SD.r. 
f.eeehd. III. 7a Wyll swidewcllon butcran; dreahna ut hiirh 
« ylh'iie elaS. e 1500 Spir. Remedies in Ilulliw. Nugx i'oet. 
67 1 trayne it .and dringke it with confrscione. 26x5 Latham 
Falconry 05 Drean away what is left of the vinegcr. 

i6a6 II.ACON A>//'« $ .* Salt-water drayned through twenty 
vts.>,cls. 1667 Miltom P. a. ill. 605 Old iDotciis from the 
.Sea, Draind through a Limbeck to his Native forme. 

2. To draw off or away (a liquid) gradually, or 
in small qiiantitiLS, by means of a conduit or the 
like ; to carry off ok away by means of a drain. 

im 8 I a-a.ANi) /tin. I. (gj A Causey of Stone with divers 
bridges over it to dreane the low iMedow Waters, .into .Aire 
Ryver. Shaics. Kith. Ill, iv. iv. 276 A hand-kei- 

chuefe . . did dreyne The purple sappe from her sweet 
brothers body. i6m Fui.i.iiR L/o/y War (1640) 2 The 
streams of milk and huny..are now drained drie. 2672 tr. 
FreJuC I’oy. Mauritania 39 It is impossible to passe it, 
uiitill the waters . . are all drciiied aW'ay. 27*6 Adv. Capt. 
R. Beyle 28 A Piuldle of Water, which 1 gave Directions to 
be dr.iin’d. 1838 r. Thomson Chtm. ilrg. lit dies 6»i 
Small trenches .arc cut through tlie field to drain off the 
rain. 1879 Hari.an Eyesight ii. The ordinary flow of 
tears ks thus draine<( into the nostril. 

•I' b. 'Fo let fall in drops strained out. Obs. rare. 
1593 .SiiAK.s. a lUn. Vi, ni. ii. 143 To drainc Upon liL 
face an Ocean of .salt leares. 

3. iransf. and Jig. 'Fo carry off, withdraw, take 
away ns by a drain. 

i6a5-8 tr. Camden's Jlist. AV/;;. an. 1596 (K.), He.. per- 
mitted tho.se of Rome to exhamst and drain the wealth of 
England. 2673 Miuon True AV//]f. Wk.s. (1851) 412 'Hie 
Pope. .wa.s wont to dreign away greatest p-irt of the wealth 
of this. . L'lnd, 28x8 Jas. Mili. Brit. India 1 1 , y, iv. 4^ To 
expend as much as it could possibly drain from its suliject.s. 

4 . To drink (a liquid) off or to the last drops. 
z6oa Sfi.AKS. I/ani, 1. iv. xo He dreines his ilraiighl.s of j 

Kenish downe. a 2700 Dkydkn Lh’uCs Met. xv. (R.), Who 
. . the sweet essence of aniumum drains. 2833 Bykon Island 
I. vi, [They] drain'd the draught with an applauding cheer. 
2850 K iNfjsi.KY A It. Locke i, I Ic drained the remaining drops 
of the lhrec-[H:nnyworih of cream. 

6 . intr. Of Utpiid; To percolate or trickle 
through ; to flow gradually off or away. 

1587 Coe 1)1 NO De Slornay xiv. 207 Let ibe blond dreyne 
out, the mouing wa.x we:ikc, the seiiccs faiie. z6a8 Dicuv 
Voy. Medit. 1 1868 » Su They ..fill with fresh water; but 
I belieue it dreanelh thither from the higher latid. 2673 
Rav WUlugkby's Jonrn. .Spain 478 The juice dreiiis down 
through the course sugar at the 1x>ituiu. I 7 a 5 Bkadi.ky 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Matt, Let the Water drein well and equally 
from the Corn. 1878 Huxckv f'hysiogr. 3 I'lm v-nst volume 
of water sent down from above drains away scawarils. 

II. 0. trans. To withdraw the water or moisture 
from fatty thing) gradually by straining, suction, 
formation of conduits, etc. ; to leave (anything) dry 
by withdrawal of moisture. 

2577 tr. Bnllinger’s Decades {i 502) BS Bodies dreined from 
(he (fregges of alt corruption, 2605 Shaks. Moeb. i. iii. t 8 
lit: dreyne him drie as Hay. xi^ Macf. Wokck.stkk 
Cent. hiv. S 100 Drein all Sorts of Mines, and furnish Cities 
with water. A 16^ Petty Pot. Ariih. (1690) 66 Dutch 
K iigint:ers may drain its Hogs. 2870 Luhhocic Orig. Civilis. 
vii. (1075) 315 In the valleys drained by the Sacramento and 
the .San Joaquin. 1890 Abnky Photography 6) ia8 The 
emulsion may lie drained . . by placing it on a hair sieve. 
2896 Law Tim s C. 488/f A pipe or sewer which aI.so 
drained another house. 

7. 'Fo empty by drinking ; to drink dry. 

Dkydkn Virg. Past. if. 53 Two Kids ..drein two 
Ixiggiiig Udders every day. 1724 Pope Wife oj Bath 224, 

1 drain'd the spicy hut -brown bowl. x8ao xCaAra Lamia 1. 
?«) Where God Bacchus drains his cups divine. i8SS 
Dickkn*. Dorrit 1. xxiii, They Iiad drained the cup of life to 
the dregs. 

8 . transf. and fig. To deprive (a person or thing) 
of possessions, properties, resources, strength, etc., 
by their gradual withdrawal ; to exhaust. 

1660 K. Brook K tr. Lc Blanc's Tra-o. 203 How the King of 
Fez had drained their Conntrey. 1673 t)RYPEn Marr. a la 
Modtwx. i, You have drained all the French plays and 
romances. 2761-71 H. Walpolk Vertnes .Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) 1 . 243 T'hcse expellees . . drained him so much, that 
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I he again quitted Rome. *784. Cowpkr Task in. 784 
Drained to tlic last poor item of hU Wealth, He sighs. 2844 
! Emerson Lect. Yng. Antcr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 205 The citie.s 
i drain the country of the best part of itK population. 287^ 
[ Ghkkn Short Hist. iv. $ 4. 189 The treasury . . was drained 
by his Norinun warM. 

9. itilr. To become rid of moisture by its gradual 
percolation or flowing away. 

1664 Evki.yn Kal. Hort. (2729) at? Hnvin|^ laid thciii 
' Iiioisl side-long to drain. 2796 Mics. Gi.assk ( ookery xviii. 

I 388 Lay them 011 a crxirse cloth to drain. ^1864 JmL K. 

I Agric. Soc. XXV. 1. 43 This land won’t drain. 28^ W. K. 
Bur ION Mod. Photogr, (ed. 10) 143 'J 'he prints, as they are 
taken from the wa.shing water, are allowed to drain. 

Hence Drained fdiv‘nd),///. a. 

1621 CoTGR., Rsconid, drained. 2655 in Hartlib l igacy 
270 Trees .. plaiiled in the drained Fens . . by Dutchmen. 
27x5 Poi'K Odyss. will. t8<j He . . the drain'd gohlet to the 
cnief restores. i8s» J’ liNNYsDN Maud I. i. •.?o A .scheme that 
' hail left us fl.accul and drain'd. <12882 Ro.ssktii ^S'/r/D^,*, 
Wlicre the drained flood lam Is flaunt their marigold. 

Drain (dit/^n \ sb. P'omis : see prec. [f. Drain tl] 

1. A channel by which liquid is drained or 
' gradually carried off ; csp. an artificial conduit or 

channel for earthing off water, sewage, etc. 

In the Fell districts, including wide cutiul-like navigable 
chfinnels. LSec Penny Cycl. .s. v. lied/ord Leryl.) El.se- 
wherc, applied c.liicfly to covered .sewage drain:! or ficKl 
! drains. 

155 * H L'LOET, Draync, sulcus. 2577-87 HoLiN.siir.DDrjcr. 

; Brit. XV. (U.), Here also it receiuetli the Bnston dreane, 
i Loiigtofi dreane, Dce}>ing dreane, .timI thence gooth by 
. Wickham into the sc.t. 2580 Holi.vhano Treas. Pr. Tong, 
i / 'n Rayon . .a drnne to drawe the water out of a field. 1662 
I Pei'VS Diary 25 Sept., A .slop at Uhuring Cio-sm:, by reason 
i of digging of a drayne tlierc to clear the .streets. 2696 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
■ or Dreyiis, in which are a great many Fish. 2739 tr. La 
i Piuche's Nature Display' d\W. 9 (Icntlenien convert their 
I Marshes into good fruitful Meadows by c.-ontriving large 
; Fosses .ami Drains to cany off the Wab r. 1860-1 Fi.o. 

I Nioiii INGM.K Nursing ii. 23 Another great evil in hou.se 
' construction is carrying drains nnrierneath the house. i88a 
, Daily Tel. vB Oct. 2/4 Several drains . . will be fishuhlc to- 
I morrow. iBgi IVestm. Gn... ij Dec. 3/3 VDii are sometimc.s 
iLskcil in Vi.'rk.shire to go for a picnic 011 the drain .. yon 
discover that ‘ditiin' is merely the local name for canal. 

^g. 1683 Bl'knet tr. More's (16841 >^5 •‘>uth a Icud 

and vicious sort of People, that seem to have run together, 
.xs to the 1 train of Humane Nature, 
tb. A teat. Obs. rare. 

iSfij M ascale Cattle (1627) sfio Euery pigge will 
but sucke his drene or tentc. 

c. Applied to a natural walcr-coursc which 
drains a tract of country. 

2700 Dbvoiis Fables, Meleager iff Atal. 93 A valley stood 
below : the common drain Of Waters from above, and 
falling rain. 1770 O. \VA.sHiN(;ioN IVrit, (1889) H- 3“ 
'I'he little runs and drains, that come through the hills. 
1876 V. L. C.\MERON Across .t/rica (1885) 5 ” *Flie main 
ilrain of the coiiiiliy i.s the Wale nullah. 

d. Sitrgety. A tubular instrument used to draw 
off the discharge from a wound or abscess. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 106 When the case is 
chronic setons or some other protruded drain .should never 
be neglected, i8te MacCormac Antisept. Sttrg. 18 There 
waa imnicdiutc union of the flaps of the wounds .save where 
the diain.s emerged. 

2 . 'Fhe act of draining or drawing off, drainage ; 
now only fig. constant or gradual outlet, with- 
drawal, or expenditure. 

27*2 Pkrky Daggenh. Breach 10 Sluice.s or Trunk.s. .made 
for the drein of the Levels. 273a Swim* Propos. Paying 
Nation. Debts Wk.s. 1761 TIT. 213 Keniittances to pay ab 
seiUec.s . . and many other drains of money. 2796 ^loI<s^ 
Amer. Ceog. 11 . 39;! Owing, .to the great drains of people 
sent to America. 1899 T. Mookk Mem. (1854) VI. 65 A sad 
dr.Tin upon my time. 2844'S7 Urin. Depofits ferl. 5) 

308 The excess of pho.sphates indicates the 'drain 'on the 
nervous energies. i849lMAi:Ai;i.AY Hist. Eng, I. 307 Which 
caused no drain on the revenue of the slate. 

3. That which is drained or drawn off; a small 
remaining quantity of liquid, b. slang, A drink. 

2836-9 Dickkn.s Sk. Boy., GimhopsiD.), Two old men who 
came in ‘just to have a drain 285* — Bleak Ho. xi.t, He 
.stood drams round. 2868 C. H. Ross Bk. Cats, A . . jug. . 
with a drain of milk in the bottom of it. 

4. pi. Dregs from which liquid has been drained, 
b. dial. Brewers’ grains from the mash-tub. 

xBao Keats To Nightingale 3 , 1 h.^d . . emptied some dull 
opiate to the drains, a jSas Fokuy Voc. E. A nglin. Drains, 

S ruins from the inash'tub, through which the wort has been 
mined off. 

6. atlrib, .and Comb., as draiwdiggtr, -pipe, -lax, 
-tile, etc. ; drain-oock, a cock for draining the water 
out of a boiler, etc. ; drain-exhauster, a machine 
for pumping up the water from deep drains ; draiu- 
gronode: sccGkknade; drain-plough, a plougli 
for cutting field-drains, a draining-jdough ; drain- 
trap, a trap ou a drain to prevent the escape of 
sewer-gas ; drain-well ; see qnot. 

289$ Pahkes Health 95 'ITie escape of ■’‘drain -h into the 
house. 1894 Daily News 33 Tan. 6/5 The “drain cockh blew 
out and the boilers emptied then|Helve« into the yosscl’t. 
bilges. 1^1 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields Cities 97 
The steam-driven pump— quite a different affair from the 
Fen Mrain-exhauslcr. s^ta Chainbtrs' tfformnt. J. 494/1 
The substitution of wuter.dosels and ' drain-pipes for privies 
and cess-pook 2B84 Har/cPs Mag- Nov. 921/3 The 
rage for painting nn drain-pipe. 185$ J. C Morton 
Cycl, Agrie, 1 . 7<^ The ‘drain plough was first introduced 
into Scotluid oy Mr. McEwun. 17x0 Lond. Gaa. No. 
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5869 A[nl Rotate J/mg in D«epiii|$ f^vel . . snbj**ct to 
‘ Drain 'i'axes. 1858 81 mmonds Diet. Tradc^ *' Prain'tra/^s^ 
contrivances for pre\Tnting the escape of foul air fnim 
rlrains. *®?4 Knight Pkt. Mech.^ ^ Drain-iwUy a pit sunk 
iliroughnn iin^itTvioii*; stratum of earlli to reach a pervious 
stratum and form means of drainage for surface water. 

Drain, obs. pa. pplc. of Duaw r\ 

Drai'nable, Capable of lioing drained. 

i6if CoTT.R., Ksfoiilai'kt tlrainahlc. 16^ Ki.r[Hi: Aw.c- 
Intprfft'. /w//r Some grr.nt Itognr tjnagmirc lying 

so flat as is not Dniynable. 

Brainage C<lr^>'ni‘d.:; . [f. Drai.\ ?/. + -AtM:.J 

1 . The action or work of drainin*;. 

■6se in Stonchouse (rSjf)' 91 The works.. within 

the flicagr ,aml drnynagc of the of Mutfield Chase. 

1834 [sec d* *861 S.MiLivR F.nghh'crs II. 15-.* Dnainage by 
the ohl nietbixl of windiiiill.s, imported from Holl.and. ^ 1883 
Syd. Stv. Lfx.^ Jh-itinnyt\ .w/ry/Vo/, tlic us« of .a iJraiiiaf'e 
tube, or t)f strands of horse-h.air, .silk, or other material, .in 
a wound <jr .suppurating cavity for the pui‘p«v.e of removin;.' 
the fluids therein coniained. 

1850 W. Irviw. iioidaniith .wi. 189 This constant 
dniinage of the purse, i88a-*3 Sr iutk KncycL Ke/it,*. h'ito:ot. 
Jl. ff>s/ie I'hat dr.iinagc by Koriie of the very heart-blood 
of Ins fatherland. 

2 . A .system of drains, aililicial or natural. 

1878 llt'xr.FY /'/lysiflu^r. 19 Such a line divides the. western 
drainage of the country from its eastern drainage. 

b. I’orous matter, broken fragments, etc., used 
to drain a flower-pot. (Cf. DRAiNihT. 3. ) 

189s Garden, 27 Aug. loi Pots.. filled about three parts 
of their depth with clean dminage. 

3 . Thjit which is drained off by a system of 
drains; sewage. 

1834 in Penny Cyct. XXI. ;ii4/'2 Their ideas of. .drainage, 
never extended to more than taking away the surface 
drainage. 1857 Chambers' Injbrmnt./ifr Peo/tle 1 . 495 'fhe 
drainage, .rises through a. false perforated bottom covered 
with pe.yt*chari;oal. i860 Mauhv Phys. Gent;. Sea g 555 
I.ake Titicac.*! . . receives the drainage of the gre.it inland 
ha.sin of the Andes. 

4 . aiirilf. and ComA, as drttffja^d-ana, ‘district^ 

-shaft, -system, -tent; drainage-soaked adj.; drain- 
ago-aiichor, -tube: see quols. 18S3. • 

1799 (r. Smith Laboratory I, 69 Pumps . . for carrying off 
the drainage water. ^18^7 Act 10 A- 11 f 7 f/. c. 34 ^ 23 
Separate drainage disrricf.s. ^ 1869 R. K. S.mvtii Goldf. 
Ctrtofia 610 The main sbafl in which the pumps.. are fiKed 
.. is soinctirnes called the water slwaft, and the drainage 
shaft. 1873 J. (Jkikie 67 . fee Ay^e ( 11^94) .ITQ I ke drainage- 
area of hlaggiore, I.ngnno, and Como. x88i Moobk. •‘t , 
Ma.stkk.s A’/zV. Gurd. 14 j Keeping thc..s«nl from mi.xing ' 
with the dr.iin.ige crocks. 1883 A .SVv, /„ex., Drainage 
anchor, , an indiarubher fd.irnenl with laterally projecting 
arms ., introduced within a r.innul.i into the cavity of an 
abscess. _ Ibid,, Jh-ainajH’ tnhi\ a small . . india rubber or 
coiled wire or other tube, with lateral porfor.itions . . passed 
through a c.innnla into the . . cavity to be drained. 1891 

k. Kii'KTSO City Dread/. Nt, 0 'I'be damp, ilrainage-soaked 
soil is sick with the teeming life of a hundred years. 

Drainer ((tlrr"'*nDJ ■. [f. as prec. + -KII I.] 

1 . One who drains ; es/>. one wlio.sc business is to 
construct field-drains. 

x6ii CoTCR., EspniseHr, .1 drayner; evhauster, e.inplier of 
moisture, a i66x KtJM.i:K J Fort hies, Itedfordsh. ns Tin; 
Drayners of the fenns have, .secured the County ag.iinsr his 
power for the future. 1667 I.)iiciiess Nkwcasti.e /,^*’ 
of N. IV. (1886) 224 It is a part of prudenoo in a common, 
wealth or kingdom to encourage drainers. 17x7 S. .Sf.wali. 
Diary 93 Aug. (1882) III. 13O Have the workmen 
Dreaners (xt. 18317 Howirr A’wr. /.i/c vi. xv. ' 1862) 576 As 
the drainer cuts bis drain in the grenisward of the meadows. 
x868 Buownim’. Ping «V *x. T277 This drainer to the 
di'cg.s t)’ the tlraught of conversation. 

.fin- *^37 VVoTTON in Kelitf. IFotion. (1672) 105, 1 must 
note the Pope’s I.cgntsand llreyners. 18*4 KvprrN Juan 
XV. iv. The drainer of oblivion, even the .sol. 

2 . That which drains ; a drain ; a vessel in which 
moist substances are jiut to ilrain. 

1398 Florio, Gocciolatoio, a gutter or dr.iiner in a house, 
i6m Sir W. Duooai.f, Hist. Embank, 4- Drain. (1772) 164 
An old gote and drainer called .Symond’s gate. x6q6 
Kijwakds Demonslr. E.\is.t.God 11. 9(^ The gidl-bladder in . 
the hollow part of the liver, is the clreincr for choler. 1730 
A. Gukuon MaffePs Amphith. 319 lie makes his Theatre 
to have had Drainers for W.iter, and .1 Ktxif. 1846 . 1 . 
Raxtrr_ I. Ur. Pract. Agrtc. (ed. 4) 1 . 208 While the curd 
is pressing in the drainer, it ought l» be set before .1 g<iod 
fire. 1880 Lomas Alkali I'radc 229 'I’he white salt in the 
drainer may be washed with water. 

Drai'ninff, vbl. sh, [f. Drain zz/^-ino i.] 

l . The action of the verb Drain in various 
senses; drninafre. 

X563 -73 CoopKR Thesanras, Derinatio . . a tinning ; .1 i 
draynin^. iSM Minshki; Sp. Diet., Es^mtzo, the dmining j 
or drawing of water from a hoggic or inarrish ground. I 
1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. it. ix. »t>y 'I’hc drayning of the ! 
gre.it Level in Northnmpton.shire. 1753 N. ToKRiANo 67 »»jsr/-. | 
Sore Throat 90 The Inside of the Nose remained perfedly 
clear, and free, nor was there any running or draining from 
thence. x8m Denny Cyct. L 225/1 'I'he subsoil is. .not wut 
for want of outlet or draining. 1849 Comoen Speeches 73 
This inordinate draining upon the prosperit y of the country. ; 

2 . That which is dmined off ; - Dkainaoe 3. 
sSsA Penny Cyct. I. 228/1 Liquid manure, .drainings of , 

dun]^ills. ; 

3 . Something used to drain a flower-pot, etc. 1 
ifSE Beck's Ftorist 224 Plant them singly in a 6o.si7e j 

pot. .with plenty of drainings ir. the bottom. | 

4 . attnb. and Comb., as Mininj^-atiger, -brick, j 
•engine, -machine, -plough, -pii, -tile, -well, etc. j 

ifiap Drayner Con/. (1647) A ijb, A gre.il gnid in ibis j 
ilrnyning htisinesso. 171* j. JamfsIi. /.e P/otrd's (rartUning ■ 


41 Draining Wells should In*, made, .it .imvenieni Distances. 
1803 R. W. Dickson P'ract, Agt'fr.(ificr;) 1. 415 Another 
form of draining-brick for farming larger sorts of dr.iins. 
1837 Penny Cyel. IX. i-.v.?/i .\ di.iining plough h.is heen 
invented whirli. . gn at ly accelerates ihcojicr.itionorformiiig 
drains. 1874 Knight Diet. Alech., Draining-augtr, a 
horizontal auger ocrasionally used for iKiring through a hank 
1 to form .1 I'h.inncl for water. Ibid., Draining-machinc, a 
j forrn of filter or in.ichinc for exiKiUting the separation of a 
, li(|uid fnim the magma or mass of moie solid mailer which 
it saturates. _ Ibid., Drandug-ptd {Sngar-mrtHu/actttrr). an 
inverted conical vessel in which wei sugar is placed to drain. 

Drai'nlesg, a. [f. Dkatn sA or r*. 

That cannot lie drained or exhausted ; inexhaust- 
ible, exhaiislless. 

^ 1817 Kkms Slctp .V Poetry, A drainlcss shower Of light 
is poesy. 1818 Siifli.ky Rr.‘. Islam v. lii. Sail tears turning 
To ttuiiu.il smiles, ;t iltainlcss trcastire. 

Draisine .AUf> rlraiaeue, erron, 

draisnene. [a. P*. drai.fine, draisienue, (Jer. 
draisine, f. name of the inventor, Hnron Dials of 
Saverbnin near Mannlieini.] The earliest fomi 
I of bicycle; = D.xndy-housk. 

x8x8 L'pool Mercury 24 Apr., Experiments with Drais- 
iennes (.1 spvi ies of carriage iimved by inacbinery wiihniit 
horst:s), igyQ Tit. IVprld (U.S.) 30 Aiig. 275,'3 1 bie of its 1 1 he 
vcloripcde’s) nuUmentary forms w.is ‘ th<^tIr.usill^• :i riiinber- 
some tnnrbinc invented by Ikiron Von Drais, of Manniicim 
on the Rhine .. The improved chaisinc s<K»n reached 
America. x8^ Longm. Mag. Mar. 485 The d.indy-liorse. 
hobby or draisnene, was a two-wheeled vehii le. 

Draft, obs. ]»a. t. of Duitk. 

Drake ' (dic‘k). Pomw i draca, 7drack', 3- 
drnko. [OE. Cf»m. WUer. *drako, a. 1 ... 

dtaco dra;;on: cf. MDu., Ml.IL, OKris. drake. 
mod. Du. drank, OWG. trahho, MH(J. trarhe, (Irr. 
draehe ; also ON. dreki (.Sw. drake. Da. drage .] 
(Sec also Fiue-I)Kakk.> 

1. «= Dragon 2 . Also a representation of this 
used .as a battle-standard. Oh. or arch. 

Erotoulf ('I‘h.) 5371 pa wjcs..frecne fyr-tbac.i, f.thiVi 
7;emyndi^. a xooo‘A/«r/i'iv»/. (E. E. 'I'. S.) ( >[ !>•'» > c com 
gan micei tlr.ica 4md .ibal l«>ne [iriddnn iti I p-vs h.'Ldinun 
fiilccs. ( xaoo Opmin 1842 Korr |»alt lie sbolldi- filiiitcnn 
Onn^,nn an tlr.ike. ciaos I.av. 15962 pas iwviv draken 
[e x«75 tlrakes). tbid. 27244 pa letle he sette up |>cnc drake, 
hercmairkcn uiiitnake. 13.. I\. Afis. 354 Thei> l.idy gedc 
to thco dr.ikc. 1x460 Tonmeley Mysl. (Surtees) 259 If it 
were the bnni.intl drake Df me styflj' he gait .1 .stiake, 
1570 l.KViNH Manip 12/14 Drake, dragon, draco. 1597 
CoNSTAHi.K Poems {1859)53 'rhe pryde ofbeautMi became 
the drake of hell. [x8^ Stopf. ItHOoKF A’. F.ny. Lit. iii. 
71 'riircc hundred yeans before Heowiilf met the drake.) 

t b. A serpent ; « 1 Iuagon i . Obs. 
rxooo Panther iG (Rosw.) Is Aait tlcor pandlier, sv 
is .'pi-hw.iin freoiid, butaii drucaii aniim. rxooo Ags. /’.c. 
xcri). 73 ('i'b.) pit ofer n.s)>ide miht ctuV g.ingan .. and leoo 
and dracan liste gcbyjean. 

t 0. A monster of the waters; - DhatjoN 3. Obs, 

<: 1000 Ags. Ps. Jxxiiili]. it Swylce jtebncce pn-t dr.ican 
i hcafud deopc w:i:tcrc. Ibid, cxiviii. 7 lierixfii dracan 
, swylcc Drihten. 

t 2. A fiery meteor : see Fikk-duakk 2. Ohs. 

<1*05 Lav. 2^594 pa com per westcnc wiiiden mid pan 
•; wcolcvn a liermng*: drake. 1303 (hiwkk i on /. HI. 96 I.0 
where the fiiie drake. aUtfle Heeth up iti tb.iier. x6io 
(Jcii.i.iM Heraldry iii. iii. (1664.1) 116 l'\!.T.rfull . , fii.ry Drakes, 

■ and Hlazing bearded-light, Which frigbt.s the Wiirld. 

t 3 , Name of a species of ordnance ; a small 
: sort of cannon. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

! »®*5 J- Gi.anvu.i. Coy. to Cadiz 118E3) 75 Wee ilisr.bargcil 

upon t)i«-;m some of our Drakes tn field pei'.es loaden with 
i small sbolt, 16*7 Taking 0/ St, Esprit in Harl. Mise, 

' (Malli.) 111 . 550 Two dr.ikt-'s iifioii the half dei. 1 %, l)einK 
; brass, of ‘-.lekti bore. X691 I.i TTKKM. Eel, (iS.s 7 ) 

II. 170 Mr. I{f:llingbaiii having lately invented a sod nf 
gun, i.illeil a drak4-, to serve in nature of ftild peue,. 
and may be carrieii behind a 111.111 «mi horsrbai k. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 266 Two ships ha»l .. landed ;ii 
' I^iib, six culveriiis and nine drakes. 1894. Wol.SKI.I V 
Marlborough II. 157 Ten dciiiiculveriiis, twelve 4.liak4.-., 

! two ihrce-ponnders, uml some mortar-, 

j 4 . An an^dcr’s name for species of Ephemera \ 

' the green tlrakc is the coiniiion tkiy-lly (A. vul- j 
gata\ (.See also drake-Jly in Drakk^.) .j 

1658 R. Franck MortA Mem. (1821)66 It wits only with | 
flr.icks that I killed tbes4- lioiils. 1676 Cotton ICaltou's j 
Angler viii, ’Hh; drake, is to be foitiid in flags ami grass 
loo, anil iuilccd every win- le, high and biw, mar tin* ii\«'i. 
X799 H. Smith Laboratory 11 . 2:'2 Tin; diake or true i.;n.i 
fly, called by many I he May-fly, rmm the nionlh in whi. li 
it is in .sc.Ts(»n. 7884 H. F. ilHArriiWAUii .Salmonid.v o/ . 
Westmorland vi. 26 The most iKrauliful species of onr 
cph«Mm;r.i, the green .ind grey draki^s. 

6. A licakod galley, or ship of war of llic Vik ings. , 
(CT ON dreki.) ; 

186a II. Maruvat tear in .Stoeden I. 190 'I'liosi; in 
which the vikings were buried in their ilrake. Ibid. 

A viking was discovered al Hatnna, interiTd in Ins drake. 

6. ntlrih. :irn\ Comb., 0,^ drake-head ; drako-nhot i 
from sense 3. 

rxaos Lav. 18237 i*endr.igiin .in Rrutisc Diakeii hi fd 
fc ia75 Driike-li4L‘iieil| an Fiigli'C. a isa5 Amr. E. 246 
pti haue.st fors«. halded. .pe drake heaiied. 1755 Mem. Capt. 

P. Drake II. iii. 77 \ Drake .‘shot, otherwise .1 Four 
Pounder. 

Drake * (dr^'k). in 5 drak, 6 Sc. draik, ( 7 i 
draig). [M E., first found in 1 3tli c., corresponding ; 
to northern and central Ger. dial, draak, drake. \ 
dracht (same sense) ; this is app. the second element | 
in Olid, ant nth ho, antrchho, MIKJ. nntrerhe, ' 


Ger. euterieh. 1599 endtrieh, (ier, dial, endedrach. 
an trek, etntrecht, entraeh. .Sw. (from lAi.) and- 
drtikc, the first elemeni usually explained as etnd. 
end, ente, and, nnl, atntf ‘ duck though the Off G. 
lorrns offer difficulties. The compoiind form i.s 
m»t known in English. 

If draho, '^drakko, *drekko was origIn.iIly the W.Gcr. 
name of the male of the duck, the word for |dnck ' may 
have bc(>ii prefixed to distinguish it from the similar fiums 
of DKAKKb ( I be ll•4tion ih.it ME. drake was .(.horiRnci) 
fmmaiiDE. autirnke has no liisis i>f fart, .ind the i:on- 
irctnre llial llif word cont.iins ihi’ sulfix -rit\ -rich, ‘chief, 
mighty, ruler i 4 absurd.)! 

1 . 'ITie ju.ile of the duck, and of birds of the 
(luck kind. 

C1300 Uaveiok i'*4t Ni- gos nc licnnc Ne the liendr. nc 
the ilr.ike. e 1385 i;HAri.i u /.. G. H\ •.!4-,o Phyllis, Witb- 
outf*. Knv .IS iMii .1 ilrakc swt iiic. r 1450 Doilano Hosolai 
21.1 With grcnc nlmnnss on hed, schir Hawaiu; the Dr.ik. 
X5M so ItiJNiiAK Poems Ixiii. 46 MuiiUiris uf draik and 
iliiik. ^ 1639 .Sim R. (ioKOoN lUsi. Piarldom .Sutherland 3 
Tlicr is..duko, draig, widgeon, tnalo. .and nil other kinds 
of wildfowl. 1871 l)-\Hwi'N Dese. Man (18S8) 393 Thi- 
conimon drake.. after the Iirecdiiig-scnson is uell known to 
lose his m.lli* pUiinage fia- n period r>f threir llll•1l|l|s. 

2 . nttrib. anrl Comb., as draht’^neek, + -nosed. 
adjs. ; t clrako-lly, an artificial fly ibcssed with 
l)re.ist ibathers of a drake : drake^atone, a fiat 
stone thrown .along tiu* surface of waltT so as 
.'lUernately to graze it ami rebound in its course. 

a 1450 /'>v.c//v//i;if 70 . . f//c/c(i883) .15 'I*he drake flyo, the 
bmly of bkicki- wiill. .wy iiges of the maylc of the bl.irkf 
dinkiT. 1574 Appins 4- \ irg. in Hnzl. Doasley IV. 151 That 
ibousy dniKPnosrd drivel. i8a8 Di-. t^riNi iiv in fUack'.p. 
Mag. XXIV'. 907 It .. reappears at a rem4>le part of the 
scmtencif, like wh.il is called a drakc-stotie on the siiifarc of 
.1 river. 1847 -8 - Protestantism Wks, V'lll. i.tf* Thi' 
boyish sport sonietiincs called *|lr.ike-stonc ' : a flatiisli 
stiini; is thrown by a litth: dexterity so as to gr.izc ibc snr 
face of a rivi r, 1884 /.//. World tr..S.) 481/3 Mound 
in dr.'tkr-tii-rk blur vellum chdb. X889 Daily News 5 Jan 
s 'I’lH ie .iri* few hamUunirr sea fow'l tb.in llie di.ike eidci. 

Drake, obs. fi»rm of Dkawk sb. 

Dram (dra:*Tn A 1 s«» 5 drame, 5 -7 dramme. 
[phonetic spelling of carli(?r Drachm, dragm. 
also in OI*’. drame. See alstj DuacJIMa, Dikhem.J 
fl. Drachm 1 , the .incicnl Greek coin. Ohs. 
e 1440 Hvi ton S(nla. t'erj. i.W. «le W. 1.494) 1, xlviii, Wli.it 
wnman ..ibat h.ith lost a drame. 1526 Pilyr. Per/. (W. de 
W. J.Aio) 'A|w ccrlaync coyiii;. .r,’4llL*d a drnmnir. 

2. A weight, orig. the ancient Greek Drachma; 
hence, in AjTOtheeaiies’ weight, a weight of fio 
gmins^ J of an ounce; in Avoirdupois weight, of 

grains of an ounce; --Drachm 2. Also 
the Arabic D lull km, used from Morocco to I'ersia 
rind Abyssinia. 

<; 1440 P romp. Parr. 130/2 Drame, wygbtc, drama, dp-ag*nn. 
* 5 S 5 Eoi.n Deeadt s 12 Stonus of gold weighing .x. or .xii. 
ilrainnivs. i6ox Sh.\ks. . H ell 11. iii. 233 Yes gootl 
faith, VII Vy fliamtnv of it, and I will not bate thee a scpiplc. 
1741 Compl. Earn. I'ieee i. i. '27 A Dr.ini of Satfron, lied in 
.1 K.ig. 7892 W. K. Mi'RTtiN .Vied. Phetogr. (ed. ro) 77 
Foui mincvs of sulpbidu of soda, .oia.; dram of citric acid 

3 . a. A fluid dram { ■■■ i fluid ounce/ of inetlicinc, 
etc. ; lieucc b. A small draught of coidi.il, stiinu- 
lanl, or spirituous liquor. Alsoyfi5^. 

rx590 Play 0/ .Sir Thomas More Soc .)93 Thou 

shall sve me take a dramme . . .‘^Iiall cure the stone. 7592 
.Sm.ovs. Eom. .y Jul. w i. fm f.4't me bauv A dram of 
|«iy.soii. 161X •- Wint. T. l. ii. jim. 1642 H'w.T.R.s E~aa- 
man 38 Suri:ly . . bee must put more dr.iiniiivs and tliugges 
111 the Pliyii-ki*. 1682 lit.NVAN Holy War ((.'.i-.seH) 

I haw a i widial of Mr. Forgi-I -t biod’s iiinkiMt:, the wliivli, 
sir, if you will l-ike a ilmm of., it may nial-4* you 
bonny anil blithe. 1713 .Sw 111 Eren y 0/ J. Diuny 
175", 111 . I. 143 I ilraiii, sir'/ Mr. I.iaioi drank up all llir 
gin now. 1749 FiKl.ruvr; hun '‘/ones xv. iv, )V)u cci- 
laiiily want .1 cortlial. I must m iid to J.aily Edgely for one 
of liiif lii-sl divims. 175a ..Vi i'/.i M-t.e- .fnly ^ tn'V 

went in, ami drunk .some diiiiiis. 1768-74 'I'i'‘;Kr.K J.T. 
Xut. (013:') Jl. 143 rules, yon kiej. up llivir spirits ..m- 
liiiiially willi a dram of tin- same (varitriyl, 1807 Anu. 
Erg. >!..i 'l lu y wen- like .1 dram given to ilu; < ountry whi«.b 
fur Ou: iiioiaeiit iriiglil im re.isi; its pi>wvr, blit wbicfi would 
be followed by greater Jaiiuuor and debility. 1877 Mi.Af.a 
Gr.en post, xv.xi, .Sin; to her ‘•.|iimiing-wlu;f!l and he to hi.'- 
long I'l.'ty anil bis dram. 

4. fig. :ol and « DKAi'n.M 3. 

1566 Drxnt- Ifonue. .Sat. III. M iii, dram he hud of 
|•|lrl^HTn.:y. 1646 1 *. Mulki-.i.i-.y Gospel Cm't. 1. 77 Wrnih, 
wiilioiit any dr.im of mi*n y to all.iy the liilte.incssc of the 
cup. 1709 Hi AKNi: Cullrel. ti Mar., Having not one dram 
f>f Learning. 

6. Canada .ind 1/..S. A collection of ‘cribs*, 
forming n section of n raft of stn\'es: see quot. 
1892 and cf. Gutn sb. 14. (Perh. u. distinct word.) 

1878 F.ncyet. Prit. IV. 774/2 (Canada) The cribs floated 
from the far inland timber limiis are vollerlcd hilo what, are 
called drams . . .Tiid so many drams form .1 nifl. 189a Eng. 
illustr. Mag. Svpt. 885 A raft is made into sections, or 
•drams’, each . . .diout 200 feet long and fifty feci wide. 
Almut ivn ‘drams' in.ike a raft. 

0 . altrib. nii'l Comb, (in sense 3' d ram-hot th,-(up, 
-dish, -glass, -house, -pot, -shop, (in sense 2) drani' 
dose, weight; dram-drinker, oncaddicted todrink- 
ing d tains, a tippler ; dram-drinking, tippling. 

1674 J.ond. Ga:.. No, S51/4 Two Silver Heakers and two 
Silver ■ Diain C'iip.A. 1762 GoLiiSM. Cit, W. cii. By flourish- 
ing a flice-lxTv in om. band, she generally mtnes to brandlAli 
adr.am-nip in the other. 1721 Lond. tiar. No. 6079/9 Onf 
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Rmnll ■'nrani Dish. 17^ rjKRKKf.KV .9/m toS Some touffh 
«*S5 -Maoal’c.av Hht. /i/zf. III. 554 An , 
uld (It. am (iiitik-iT (ir an old opium eater. 177a Wilmkh in 
i'htl. I'y'iHs. I.\IV^ .^41 Her old custom of 'ilrain-drinkin.^. 
1716 Annisos PrNtmih'y in. i, 1 h:iv.f ;i Mrniii-Klass just by. I 
T75a Si ofs MftiC. Aiij;. (1753) 3(73/2 They dr.ank two or ihiw j 
dratit'; at .a ‘drain house, 1691 .9<j«i.rr C'o^/wwc (Perry Soc.) ! 
197 And make lhem.'«clves drunk with ihfir *clram-pots. ; 
1839 L 'niiolu, Bostflity etc, (in’c. 12 Feb. 3/3 A detached J 
jiart of these premises is a ^dram-shop. s6tx Klorio, i 
Prarmna, a * Oram-waiKht. 163a Rvtuf.rforu Ar/f. (1862) ■ 
i. 33 Sell not one dr.iin-wciKht of CkKl’s truth. i 

Dranii '«'».“ [Short for Drammeft."] Timber i 
from Drammcn in Norway. Also attnh. j 

1683 Ofiirikr CflUHse! 6 ^ Yellow Fur (oiled Dram) being j 
\erygood. ttj 6 Phil, Tranx. XI. 721 You must, take the ; 
fitiCNt sti cightcst grain of your Dram deal. 1858 Skyring s 
Builders’ Prices 62 It is customary to allow four cuts., j 
when cut by the load, and two to the llerwirk or dram, ' 
ditto. 

Dram, v- [f- Huam j/a'] 

1 . infr. To drink drams ; to tipple. 

1715 Drammrr below], x7Sa H. Wai.i’oi.k /,#•//. 28 ' 
.Aug., Mel.anrholy.. is not strong enough, and he gmws to ; 
dram with horror. 1755 Cmuois^eur No. 53 p 5 To dt.am ; 
it by authority, and to get lip.sy seaifidmu arfntt. 

2 . trans. To give a dram or drams to : to ply 
with stimulanls. 

1770 Wartos /^ezosmatPs IWses (D.), Dram your j 

newsin.in cl.'id in rags. 1855 Tii.AncKRAV AVri'ow/Af x.wiii. 

/ 1868) 1 1. The parents. . are getting re.idy their daughter j 
for sale .. praying her, and imploring her, arid dramming | 
her, and coaxing her. 

llena* Draiuinlncr vf>/. ; .also Dra'inmer, j 

Dra'mniist. 


1715 Chfa'Sk Philos. Conjt'ct A Pisr. (1..), Ilahititrd 
drinkers, dram mers, and high feeders. 1755 iIai.ks in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 332 'fhe most /ealous advocates for drams, 
even the unhappy besotted drainists themselves. 1771 
Fka.sklin Autollflc. Wks. 1887 I. 7^ Whether they dis- 
cover’d his dramming by his breath, or by his beh.aviour. 

tDram, tx. .S/. [Origin iiiiaTlain. Cf, (iael. 
Pw/, heavy, .sad, molaiicholy.] .Sad, mcl.'incholy. 

1400-30 Di.njiah IWws Hi. 23, 1 pr.*iy That never dolour 
mak him dr.'im. 1513 Doi.'fu.As ..^uets tv. Prol. 157 Quhat 
honestic or renoun is to he dramV 1570 .Satir. Poems 
Rejorm, X, 16 1‘aill of the Dee. .Deid cjnt, dram lyke. 
Drania 'dnl'ina). Also 6 dramo, 7 dramma. 
[a. late L. tlrama dr.*ima, play (Aiisonius), a. Gr. 
iipa/xn deed, action, play, csp. tragedy, n. of action 
from Spur to do, act, perform. In earliest use in 
form dramc a.s in Fr. (1707 in [I.atz.*Garm.).] 

1 . A composition in prose or verse, a<lapted to 
be acted njjon a stage, in which a story is related 
by mean.s of dialogue and action, and is repre- 
sented with accompanying gesture, costume, and 
.scenery, as in real life ; a play. 

1515 lbtun.Av /'g/.J!v«iv.(i57idCvyi .Such rascoldv (Imirns 
promoted by Thais, li.acchus, Licoris, or yet by ’I'hesialis, 
x6s6 Ik JosBON Kpij^y. cxii, I c.annot for the stage a drama 
lay, 'rragic or comic. 1636 H fywooi » 1 . c^'cs Mistresse DecI . , 
Neither arc Dramina's of this nature so dcsjiicahlc. 1641 
Miltum tV/. i'tind. II. Introd., The .Scripture also affords us 
a divine pastoral dr.am.a in the Sung of Soh'iinon. 1670 
T.A.S.SKLS V0y.ll(ily\.{\U}'P) 1.10 (Staiif.) The several fJper.a’s 
or Musical Dr.un.aia are acted and sung. 179$ Ma.son Ch. 
Mus. i. 24 Their Tragic Dramas . . being u.sually accom- 
panied by Instruments. 1853 Hai.la.m Lit. Lss,, A’, knropean 
Drama 2 The Orfr:(, of PoHtian . . the earliest repres(*nted 
drama, not of a religious nature, in a iiiodcrii biiiguage. 

2 . With the : The dramatic branch of literature ; 
the dramatic art. 

t66x Middleton's Mayor of Queenlnyroutih Pref. Wks. 
(Bullen) 11. 3 His drollery yield.s to none the English 
drama did ever produce. 1711 Adiuson Speit. No. 13 P 5 
The received Rules of the i!)tama. 1737 Pun:, etc. Art if 
.V/«A*r«^'-xvi. Wks. 1757 VI. 2ig (.St.-nil.) The J iraiua, which 
makes so great and so Iin;r.itive a part of Poetry. 1857 
H. Rff.i> Lect. Brit, Ports viii. 284 The true phno.sophy of 
the drama as an iniaginalivo iniitathm of life. i86x M. 
Paimson Ess. I. 46 The lover of I ho KH/:ihe(han drama. 

3 . A scrits oI actions or course of events having 
a unity like th.at of a drama, and leading to a final 
catastrophe or consummation. 

(t 1714 J. .Shakf Serm, I, xiii. iR.), It hel^is to adorn the 
great drama .and contrivances of (iod’.s providence. 1775 
Mason Pray G.’s 1‘oenis 2 'rhal fieculi.'tr part wdiich he acted 
in the varied Drama of Society. 1796 Bi;rkf Regie. Peace 
i. Wks. VII I. 78 'J'lie awful dram.i of J*rovidenc’e now acting 
on the moral theatre of the world. 1876 E.Mpli.qr Priesth. 
it. 58 'J'hat great drama which wa.s to culminate iii tiic death , 
of Christ. i 

Dramatic (dramoeTik), a. (sh.) [ad. late L. 
dramatie-us^ a. Gr, Spdparivos pertaining to drama, 
f. 8pdpa, hphfLar^ PitAMA : (cf. F. dramatiqm.I\ 

1 . Of, ])crtaiiiirig to, or connected with the, or 
a, drama ; tiealing with or employing the forms of 
the drama. 

15^ Putteniiam Eng. Poesie t. xv. (Arb.) 49 Fotire 
sundry formes of Poeste Dranunatick. .to wit, the Satyre, 
oldc Comedie, new Comcdic, and Tragtdie. ci6to J. 
Al'uhkv in .Shahs, t". Praise 3^*3 He lirgan early to make 
.'ll Urumatique Ihictry. 1701 Burkk fWn (18441 
IN, I have never written any (framatic piece whatso- 
>t J ' I- 280 The, dramatic corps. 

*085 Mai'ji r Coi.nss Prettiest IVotnan viii, She played 
^ Q dramatic critic. 

2 . Characteristic of, or appropriate to, the drama ; 
often connoting utii mated action or striking pre- 
sentation, as in A play; theatrical, 


I 1735 PoEF. Pdyss. Postscr., The whole structure of that 
; work[lli.adl is (tramatick and full of action. 1778 Fooir 
TtiP Calais iii. Wks. 1799 1 1. 378 There seems to he a kind 
; of dramatic justice in the change of your two situ.ntioiis. 
i«5 S, Brim LEV Am., Tennyson 9 That dramatic unity dc* 
mantled in w'orks of art. 1878 Lecky Kng, in i8//f G. (188;^) 
1. 17/1 The destruction of .3 grtnat and ancient institution is 
.in eminently ilr.imatic thing. 

B. sb. 1 1. A dramatic poet ; a dramatist. Ohs. 

I 1646 O. Davikl Poettts Wks. 1878 1. 30 Hee was, of 
I English Drammatlckes, the Prince. ax68o Butler /? rw. 

! (*759) 1- »6-f longer shall Dramatics he confin’d To 
I draw true Images of ail Mankind. /• 1741 (iRay Lett, Wks. 
j 1S84 11. K19 Put me the following lines into the tongue of 
! our modern dramatics. 

! 2. //. Dramatic compositions or representations ; 

: the drama. 

I \y. WiNRTANLCY Eng. Worthiest Shahs. 34.3-7 lu all 

I his writings hath an ttnvtilgur Style, as well in hi’.. .Puein.s, 

■ as in his DnunmnathkH. tytt .Shaftksb. Charar, {yj-yj) 
1. 263 We read epicics and dnunaticks, as we do satirs and 
I l.inqKxms. x88o C. Kffnk Let. in <1. .S. I..iyard Jd/e s. 
i I he prevailing in.inia for dram.itic.s. 

; X>railia*tical, a. (sh.) [f. as prec. 4- -Ab.] 

! DRAM.vnc n. I. (Now rdr/Vf.) 

i6ao G. Watts ir. ffacons Adv. Learn. 11. (R.), Drama- 
, liiMU, or represeiit.itivc [poe-^y] is as it were, a visible 
; history. ni 6 s» J. .Smith .Vr/. Disr. vi. iv. (1821) 221 The 
I W’hide dramatical .series of things. 1711 Aduikon S/ect. No. 

! ror R 7 A Dramatical Performance written in a Language 
j which they did not unde.rstand. 1854 Eraser’s Mag. L. 

I FIctcfier was tlie dramalic.il parent of Congreve, 
i t B. .r/>. //. -- I.)ka.m.\tic.h .sb. Obs. rare. 

<1836 Mont in Wilson’s Wks. (1855) 1. 198 Then hid 
Bryan Procter licat To dramatirabs retreat. 

Drama’tical^, adv. [f. prec. i -ly 
a. In a dramatic manner ; from a dramatic point 
of view. b. With dramatic or theatrical cllect. 

a 165a J. .‘s.MiTii .SW. Disc. vi. 192 The outw'ard frame of 
things dramatically set forth. 1759 Steksi- Tr. .Shandy II. 
viii. S7 'riiis plc;i, tho’ it might save me dram.it ically, will 
damn me. hiogr.iphically. 18^ 9 Dickens .ST*. />V;. (C. I>. 
(>d.) 2cn He stalked dramatically bed. 

Dramaticiam (dramie tisi/’m). [f. DiiAM.xTif 
a. + -ISM.] j bamatic character or c|nality. 

1878 T. SiNcf-AiR A/(»/ry#/8o More than ifs dr.im.iticisin .yid 
cpicisni. 1890 Athenxunt 6 Dec, 775/2 The dr.imaticlsm 
frequent among Nineteenth Century w'ritcr.s of bl.ink verse. 

Drama'ticlo, -Icule. Also erron. -ucle. [f. 
L. drama, drdmat- with <lim. sufltx.] A minialure 
or insignificant drama. 

[1793 T. Twining Recreai. «y Stud. (1882) 168 His tw'o 
printed di.ilogucs, or dramaclcs.] 1813 Exmnim r 13 M.ir. 
171/1 This admired dramatuclc (if we may be .illoweil such 
a diminutive), 1851 Beddocs* Poems Mem. is ‘ <.)lympian 
Revels,’ .and other dr.iinaticlcs published in the ‘ London 
M .iga/iiic ' <jf 1 8?;;. 1864 G ARI.YLE Eredk. Gt, I V. 252 Court- 
shows, dramaticulcs, tranK^weiicics. 

Dra'inatisin. [t as Dramatiht -ism], Dra- 
matiz.ation, dramatized form. 

1834 Auiobiog. Dissenting Minister 122 He could no 
longer amuse his flock with the dramatism of devotion. 

II Dramatis personsB (droi-matis paisthn,!-). 

Abbreviated dram. fers. [I..; - jiersons of a 
drama.] T'hc characlers of a drama or play ; the 
.actors in a dr-ima. /it. or Jig-. 

1730 FlELUlsr, Temple Beau l. vi. Wks. 1882 VTII. 117 
There is (to give you a short T.»rain.itis Personae) my 
worthy unde fete.]. x8o6 J. Jay Corr. «V Pnh. Papers 
(1893) IV. 308 Whether tins distant nation is to appear 
among the dramatis personae cannot now be known. xBax 
Bvhon Diary 13 Jan., .Sketched the outline and Dram. 
Pers. (jf a . . tr.igo.dy, _ 1895 t.aiv Times XCTX. 347/1 
His dramatis Jerson.r included a low attorney. 

Dramatist (tirar’matist). [f. Gr. 9pa/xn, iSpa- 
/iOT- Drama + -T.ST : cf. F. dramatiste (1787 in 
Halz.-Darm,).] A writer or composer of dmmas 
or dramatic poetry ; a play wright. (Also^:^--.) 

1678 C^/owoRTH Intell. Syst. 879 They . . impatiently cry 
out against llie Dram.itist, and presently condemn the Plot. 
1743 Voi'xi: A7. Th. ix. 358 To see the mighty Dramatist’s 
last Act . .in Glory rising o*cr the rc.sl. « 1863 fircKl.E P/rsi:. 
U’ks, (1872) I. 483 ill eveiy country the dramatists have 
preceded the mctaphysician.s. 

Dramatisation (dra:';matnizi'>'| 9 n). [f. next 

-f-ATiON.] The action of dramatizing; conver- 
.sion into tlrama ; a dramatized version. 

X796 W. T SVI.OK in Monthly Rev. XIX. 482 The variegated 
li.sl of his dr.inuiti^ations. x^6 Dick kn.s Lett, (i88».>) 1. 165, 

1 really am hotliei’cd..by this confounded dramatization of 
the Chrisiiiius lM.»ok. x^5 Maine Itist. inst. ix. 253 A 
dram.itisHtiou of the origin of Justice. 

Dramatize (dne^mat^iz;, V. [f. as Dramatist 
-h rzK.] 

1. trans. 'Fo convert into a drama ; to put into 
dramatic form, adapt for representation on the 
stage. 

1780-83 [see Dramatizwi]. x8io Scott AVx;//. Ae/A 22 Dec.. 
They arc bu.sy dramatizing the l..ady of the I.«ike here ami 
in^ Dublin. aw Times 27 Sept. 358/2 The play 

' Called Back,' dramati.scd from the novel of that name, 
b. ahsol. To write dramas. 
z8i^ .Cartes llaraiiMtae i .‘5 Scrawl, drain.itize . . do wlint 
ye will. 

2. To describe or represent dramatically. 

1833 Anoi.vnus in I.z)(^bart Scott Aug., 'J’o exert the 
talent of dramati/ing and. .representing In his own person 
the inddents he told of. 1894 Howkli.a in Harpet^s Mag. 
Feh, 383 'Pile irieii continue to dramatize a stniggle on the 
floor below. 


3 . intr. {fox pass). To admit of dramiltization. 

18x9 Scott L'ant. Lett. 13 June, 'Hie present set. . will not 

dramaiize. 1836 Nesu Monthh Mag. XLVIl, 23s The 
story would dramatize admirably. 

4 . trans. To influence by the drama, nonce-use. 
*799 hLtm. Chron. in Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1800) III. 154 

Sonic might t.^c their .station in the the.'itrcs, and dramatize 
the audience into loyalty. 

Hence Dra'ma.tiied ///. a., DrainatlslBg 9^/. 
sb. and ppl. a . ; also Dra'matlsable a., (Webster, 
1864) ; Dra'matiier, one who dramatizes. 

1780-83 W. I'ooKK Russia (Webster 1828), A dramatized 
evti.'ict froin the history of the Old and New Testaments. 
1833 Wc.sim. Rest. XVI 11. 226 The dramatizer of Coopcr'.s 
* Pilot \ izx8^ Lamd Charac. Dram. Writers. Rowley 
Wks. 530 Our delicacy, .forbids the dr.'unatising of distress. 

' x86a Mkhivauk Rom. Rinf. (1865) V. xii, 99 The dramatized 
i histories of the English bard. 1875 Emerson Zc/A 4- Soe. 
; Aims Wks. ( Bohn) HI. 221 A sort of dramatizing talent. 

DramatnrgO (dno-matPid.:;). [a. .F. drama- 
turge (17^7)1 ad. Gr. BpapuiTovfyyvs composer of 
, dr.qma, f. UpafiOj dpA/iaro- Drama + tpytip to work, 

I -epyos working, worker.] "Dramaturgist. 

I 1*8S9 Times 17 Nov. 8/2 Schiller wa.s st.'irx ing on a salary 
of 200 doll.ars per annum, which he received. .for his ser- 
vices as * draniaturg ' or literary tn.'inager. ] 1870 A iJutueutn 
T2 Mar. 366 M. .Sardoii. .th.at indefatigable dramaturge. 
1883 Si rMONDS Animi Fii^tira it 8 FaU* is the dramaturge ; 
necessity Allots the ji.'irt.s. 

DramatUTglC, «. [f- Gr. ipafiaTovpy-ds (see 
j prec.) + -If'.] Pertaining to dramaturgy ; dramatic, 

; histrionic, theatrical. 

i X83X BijnnoRS /.el. Jan. in Poems p. xevi, So much for 
j my rlramatiirgic idea.s on piaylull.s. 1845 Carlylk Cront- 
j iveil (1871) 1, 158 Some form [of worskipl not grown drama- 
' turgic to us, hut still awfully .symbulical for iis. 1883 Mag. 
j 0/ Art }vL\\y: 31 5/1 That lack of dramalurgic science, 

! So Dramatfi'rgioal a. 

1865 F. Hai.i. Daia-rUpa Pref. 5 To propound . . a few dra- 
inalurgicat dclinitiuns. 

Dra’inaturgist. [f. rb prec. + -tst.] A com- 
: poser of a drama ; a play-wright. 

1835 Carlyle .Schiller 11. (1845)63 Notwithstanding, .all 
; the v.'iunting of dram.tturgists. 1^3 — Past 4- Pr. n. 
ii, The World -Dramaturgist has written, E..xeunt. 

Dra'iuatlirgy. [mod. .ad. Gr. SpapMrovpYia 
' composition of tlr^amas : cf. F. dramaturgic (17th 
! c.), Ger. dramatutgie.] 

I 1 . Dramatic composition ; the dramatic art. 

x8ox W. Taylor in MotUhlv Mag. XI 1. 224 l.c^sing’s 
' Dramaturgy. 1805 Ibid. XX. 41 Lessing .. published a 
; weekly paper, entitled the Hamburg Dramaturgy. 1885 
.Sat. 28 Mur. 419/2 The immortal Mac-FIeckiioe, in 
! which the * Nursery ’ and its dramaturgy are annotated. 

2 . Dram.atic or theatrical .actin|£. 

1837 Carlyle Diam, A^eckl. Misc. Ess. x388 V. 184 Let 
' her. .give her past Dramaturgy the fit aspect lo Monscig. 

I near and others. '?5». -- Eredk. Gt. (1865) I, i. iii. 22 Suh* 

' lime dramaturgy, which wc call hi-s MajeiUy’s Guvenimeiit, 
costs so much. 

' Drammer, Dramming : see Dram v. 

Drammock (dra^ m^^k . .Sir. Also 6 drum- 
1 maJte, 8 dramock, -uok, 8- drummook, 9 dram- 
i mach. [CT. Gael, dramag ‘foul mixture *.J ‘ Meal 
! and water mixed in a raw state’ (Jam.). 

1363 Rcssoning betnix Crosragnelt ij- J. Knox Prol. ij b, 
Walter & meal iii.'ide i m.ancr of a drammock. x6.. 
j F. Skmfii.i. Blythsum Bridal in Harf if Renfrewsh. 
i (i8iy) Pief. 63 There will be. .Powwiwdie and drammock 
I and crowdie. 1786 Bt: kn.s Scotch Hard vii, .Scarce a bellyfii’ 
j o’ dnunmock. x8s6 Si:ott Old Mort. xvi, The lifeless, 

I .saltlesB, foisonlcss lukcw.arm flrammock of the fourteen 
false prehttes. 18M Stf.vf.n.son x\ii,Wc . . made 

our.sclvcs a disli of draiiun.'ich. 

Drane, obs. form of Drain, Drone. 

Drang, var. of Duono, lane. 

Drank, pa. t. of Drink. 

[prank, erron. f. Dkawk s/k^ brome-grass,] 
Drant, dr aunt Cdrant\ v. dial. [app. onn- 
matopfeic, after draud or drone and rant. Re- 
corded from Scotl. and IC. Anglia, Other dialects 
have drunty drate."] inlr. To drawl or drone in 
speech, b. trans. To drawl or drone out. 

1734 Ramnay Tend. Misc. (1733) II. 141 To drivel and 
drant While I sigh and gaunt, a xwa Fkrgi'sson Poems 
(1789) II. 74 (Jam.! To draunt jiud ilrivcl out a life at 
liame. 1796 Bwnnh On Life viii. Lest you think 1 am 
uncivil To plague you with this drauntiug drivel, a 1835 
Fobhv Voc. E. AngltOy Drant, to drawl in .speaking or 
rc.ading: more properly draunt (like aunt). It may be 
connected with drone. 

Drant, draunt, sb. dial. [f. prec. vb.l a. 
A droning or drawling tone. b. ‘ A alowanrf dull 
tune’ (Jam.). 

1731 Kamsav Lucky Spence's Last Advice ii, Nor wt* 
your draiints and droning deavc me. 1781 Burns Tar- 
bolton i.asses (2nd Poem) xiv, To wait on their drants. 
a i8s< Fokuy Voc. E. Anglia h.v., He reads with a drant. 
1853 Amn Mem. Moir in M.'s Poet. IVks. I. ii. 29 A kind 
of rant, or drant. .often fixes itself upon the public. 

Drap : see Drao sb.'^ and a. 

Drap, Sc. dial, form of Drop sb. and v. 
tDrap-de-Berry. Obs. Also droppe-, 
drape-, drab-, -du-, -Borri(6, -berry, -le, -bare. 
(Printed as one or three ^vor^s). [Fr. ; « cloth of 
Berry.] A kind of woollen cloth, coming from 
Berry In P'ronce. A\»o at/fib. and Comb, 

16x9 PuRCMAR Mierocottnus xxvii. 269 The Colours of 
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Gingelline. Grideline, Deroy, Elderad'), Droppe du Berry. I 
x6i$4 J. Wii.son^ CAt'it/s ii. iv 13 iaiii. Wlcs. (18741 49 
Ur.ipt: d« l>;rry in the Aummer keeps out the he.u. 1681 1 
/.auif. Crns. No. 1585/4 Stolen., a lJraM<‘biTiy Kidiiift 
Coot. 1693 SfiADvv'Ki.b VoliniUcrt lit. Wks. 17^0 IX. 441 
Tliey turn it into Diahdubliery. syoo CoNt.RKVK 1/ 

World III. iii. riays (1887) 361 Fools never wear out— they 
are such drap de Bcrri things ! i8z8 Scott Ray xxxi, 
Vour rotten French camlets now, or your drnlMlc<bcrries. . 

Hrapo v,^ [a. F. drape-r to weave, 

tlnpe ^t3th c. tn Hat/.. -Darin,), f. drap cloth ] ' 

fl. trans 'r<i weave or make into cloth. Cos, 

1436 Lihil of En,^, Ptd. in Pol. Poems (Rulls) 11 . 162 
Spayiic.she wollc in Ffl.nindrc.s draped [y.r. draperdj is. . 
/otd., By drapinge Ir.r. drapryng] of onre wollc in sub- 
staunce Lyvene here coitions, a 16^57 Siu J . H xi./oim / 4 if;/. 
Seal. (1824-5' D. 97 All the w'ooll that was not drapped 
and made v-ssc off within the kingdome. 1683 A/rt'. 

18 Fkindors doth drape Clotii fur thee of thine own Wool. 

absoh 1538 I .ki.ami) /y»V/., Baillies Sun now diaMth yn 
the Toun. z6aa Hacov Hen. I'/f 76 Tlmt the Clorliier 
might drape accordingly as he might affimrd. 

2 . To cover with, or as w ith, cloth or tlrajiery ; 
to han^, dres .. or adorn with drapery. 

1847 Tkn.mv.son Princ, v. 54 Like some sweet sculptiii'e 
dra^d from head to foot. 1848 Lytion Harold 1. i, 'J'lie 
walls were draped with silken hangings. 1853 C. BitoKi t!: 
VWette xxhi. She stood, not dressed, but draped in pale 
antique folds. 1881 Miss Braodon Mt. Royal 111 . vi. 146 
A red gown draped with old Spnnisit lace. 

transp and ///,-. tSya I.ioook KU hk Reltd. ii. 6j Hrapedand 
veiled in a nhr.i.seology .so reverent and tender. 1M4 W. C. 
Smith Kiltfrostna .50 Abbey walls Draped with pale lichens, 
18^ FaoL'DE Erasmus vii. 130 Draped in solcinn inanitie.s. 

0. To arrange or adjust (clothing, hangings, elc.) i 
in graceful or artistic folds. Also i»tr. for rrjl. 

f88a Macm. Apr. 523 Light matanai that will fall 

around and drape itself about the figure. 1894 A. Sr. 
Auhvs Orchard Damerel 11 . ii. 59 Thu curtains would not 
* drape ' art i.stically. 

+ 4 . To reprimand, [cf. Dress ?». S 1 in obs. F.] ■ 

1683 ' 1 'kmplf Mem, Wks. 1731 1 . 449 Draping us for ! 
spending him so much Money, and doing noiliing. I 

Hence Draped ppl. a, ! 

1846 Eui.is El^^in Marl>, Ii. 9 r>tapcd tigurcs. Mod. Is the j 
skirt plain or draped f 

Drapei mrlA. dial. [Goes with Dk.aI'E 
trans. To cull, to draft. I 

1841 Bkst harm. Phs. (Surlcesl 72 When tlie worst of the ! 
floirke are drawne out, the shepheards call thi; drapinge ' 
out of sheepe, and some dr;tf#e out a .score.. by reason of ! 
theire age. j 

Drape (dn’p), .rA ' [f. F, drap cloth, and Dft.Ai’K j 
i;.*J a. (‘loth, drapery, b. Draiiing, I 

««sJ. Wa.soN Proji'cton v. Dram. wk.s. (1374- 271 My 
new draue. 1757 Dyrr Fleece 107 E.ach glovsy cloth, and j 
draoc or mantle warm. 1889 Pall Mali Feh. 4 '3 1 

A dress . , of pale blue veh'et, with long (lowing dr.ape of 1 
white tulle. j 

Drftpei Rud a, local. [Oiigiii lutcertain : | 
cf. OlC ardp slaughter, f. drepa to strike, smite, | 
kill, put to death.] A slieep or cow culled or 
drafted from the flock or herd to be fatted off for 
slaughter ; esp. a cow or ewe who.se milk is dried 
up or that has missed being with young. Used in 
north and north east of iMigland. ! 

161X CoiCR , Brehis de ri fiuC, an old or diseased shcejje dials ; 
not worth keeping. .a dr.Tpe or culling. 1674 Kav H. C 
H'ords 15 /I hrafe^ .n f.irrow cow, or cow who.se milk is 
dried u]). « 7 “'y . Marsh A i.L Yorksh. (1796) II. 187 Dry 
cows — provinci.Ally, ‘dr.'ipes*. 1855 Koiuns'iN Whitby 
Closs.^ Drape^ .‘i dry or niilkless cow. 1885 Standard 
2 May 6/4 Smaller bea.sts. .drapes. i 

B. adj. or in Comb.^ as drape cenv, ewe, sheep, i 

1674 Ray N, C. Words 15 l )ra]»e. .Sheep, otvs rejicul.e. ' 

1851 Jrnt.R. >Soc. XII. 11. 333 'J'be drape-ewe.s (or j 

crones) arc .. sold at Mich.'ielmas. x888 Whitby Caz 25 : 
h’cb. 4/7 'J'hc animal was a drape c.)w, about 9 years old. ' i 

Draper (dr^‘ p3.p, sb. Also 4-5 drapore, 5 ; 
-uro, -ar. [a. AF. draper^ F. drapier (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. drap cloth ; see -ku 2.] j 

1 . Grig., One who made (w’oollcn' cloth. Sub- ' 

sequently, A dealer in cloth, and now by extension, | 
in other articles of textile manufacture: often j 
qualified as woollen, linen draper. | 

Lanul. P, PL A. V, 123 p.;nne 1 drou? me a mong i 
his drapers my Donel to leiirne. 1377 Ibid. B. v. 255 '■ 
Bothe mcrcerc tk drapere. r 14110 Sir Amadas (Welier) 

144 Ther luyght-.no draper is clothe dr.Twc. 1483 i'afh. 
Angl. 106/2 A Draper, pannarins, trapeznfa. a 151s I 
FAbYAN Will ill Chron. Pref. 3, 1 Robert F.'ihyan, citizein . 
.and draper of I.ondon. 157* in W. H. 'runicr .Seleef. Rec. 
Ojc/ord 34a The mercers and w'ollcn drapers slialbc irict»r- ; 
|K)rated to one incorporation. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 

!. 27 $ ThiLs the Draper may sooner sell forty ells of frec'/.e ’ 
and course cloath, than the Mercer four yards uf cloath uf 
gold. 1807 Craubk Par. Keg. 13 If at the draijer’s window' 
Sun.tu cast A longing look. 

2. In comb. - -seller \ see ALE-imArKB. 

Hence Bra'peress, a female draper. 

1854 Chamh. ^rnl. I. 226 Almost every man a)x>ve the 
rank of a mere daily cultivator has a wife who is groccrc.s.s. | 
iinen-draperess, butchrress, or confeclioner. 1 

t Drft*p6rf *'• Obs. rare. [a. ¥. draper Xa weave, ; 
Dhape.] 1 , trans. To weave, make into cloth. 

Ltbel Eng Pol. ill Pol. Poems iRnlls) II. 168 They ! 
Cowde never drapere [v. r. drape, draper] here wolle. Ibid. ■. 
(see Drapb v.> >.] 

2 . intr. or absol To arrange drapery, to drape. 

X717 Bkrkelky Tour ia Haly^Vs. IV. 523 Hw (rcru- 
gino !i] drapering every one know.s to [be] of a little gout. , 
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Hence Drapering vbl. sb . ; .tlso alt rib., as draper- 
in^-house, one where cloth is niaiiulncturcd or s.»M. 

i 43 « [see fiKArE f/.* i|. By drapiyug of oure woIU*. 1538 
Lklvki) Itiu. IV. 78 ' 1 ‘his H ousts i> made by one BolT a 
Orapering House 1717 (see j alx>ve.J 
Drapery (drr' pdii , sb. Also 4 drapreye, 4-7 
draporie. [a. OK. drape rie (12th c.), f. drap 
cloth, draper : see -ery.J 

1 . Cloth or textile fnlirics collectively. 

a 1300 Sat, People Kildare xi in E.E.P. (18A2) 154 Hfiil 
be 3e marcliaiis wi|> ^ur grel p.Tckes of diajjcrie anoir-de- 
oeibc and pir wol <mckes. 1483 Act 1 Kiih. I ft, c. 8 Hre.-imti., 
No Substaui.’euffine pr.Tpem iStf LKt.A.M> hin. I. 2 f The 
hole profile of the Toune [Waketieldl stondeth by Course 
Di apery. i6at Missfldkm Free Trndv 40 The l.traiierivs 
of tins Kingduitie tire termed OM and New. By the Old ; 
uro vuderstoixl Broad Clothc.s, Bayes and Kerries : By the 
New ; Berpetuanoes, Serges, Sayes, and other Manufic- 
I ures of Wooll 1786 Hist, Europe in A nu, Reg. 1 1/2 A duty 
..on all dritnery imported into that Kiiigdoin. 1841 1.am< 
Arab. N:s I. isa A n.Tpkin or some other piece of drapery 
is <in.spi'nded over the door. 

2. I'hc trade or business of a draper ; the iiianu* 
factiirc of cloth (d/jr.) ; now, the sole of cloth and 
otlier textile fabrics. 

1488-9 eUt 4 Hen. KH, c. n 'Theiiores and mayntenyng 
of Dr.'iyiery and makying of Cloth wiiltyn this land. 
1610 rioi.t.\Ni> Camden's lirii. I. 357 Flenungs .to teach 
f»ur men that skill of Draperie or w'eaving and making 
wolltm cloth, a 1661 Fcli.kh Worthies, Bedfordsh. (i66i») 
iij Such the use thei-cof ll'ulli'r's earth] in Drapery, that 
g<.tod cloth can hardly be made without it. Mtui Advt.. 
hlillinery and Fancy Drapery. Voting Latly to serve ihiough. 

+ b. A place where cloth is made. o. A place 
where a draper’s business is eonductt.'d. Obs. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 106/2 A IVapyry, pannnrium. 1598 
Fi-omio, Drapperie, drapery, or sircei where cloth is made 
or sold. 16x0 Hullamli C amden's Brit. i. 77 The (.iynegium 
or Draperie in Britaiii*' in which the Clothes of the Pri.ice 
and Souldiers were woven. 
t 3 . See quoi., and cf. (.’ileky. Oh. 

*S 5 > Huloei, Draporye w'ortke or cylcrye a ki'ndi? of 
caruynge or payntynge so Called, rofnta. t6xi Cotgh., 
Pf-aperte . .Vi flourishing with leaves, .and fli»wcrs in wood, 
or stone, vsed especially on the heads of pillets, and teanned 
by our workeiiiea Drapern?, or Cilcric. 

4 . The artistic arrangement of clothing in paint- 
ing or sculpture 

1610 Gun.i.iM Heraldry vi. v. (^1611) 267 Which forme of 
plaiting in the an of painting^ is termed drapery. ^ i6m 
Beacmam Cent/. Eaert. 1. xiii. 43 Drapery, .principally 
conststeih in the true making and folding your garment, 
giving to every fold his proper naturnU doubling and 
.shadow. riSxi Fusku in Lect. Paint, iv. (1848) 448 
Attitude without action, .dress without dra]>ery. 

6. Thn stuff with which anything is drajidd, 
or artistically covered ; cluthiiig or hangings of any 
kind; esp. the clothing of the human figure in 
sculpture or painting. Also 
1686 Aglionhy Painting f/A/i/r Kxnl.lVnn'sS.v. Drapery, 
Wc say, Such a l*aiiiter disposes well ilu- Foldings of his 
Drapery. 1756-7 ir. Keyslrr's I'rav. (1760) II. 357 The 
dr.'H^cry of this statue is much admired, xyyx Sir J. Rky 
NOLD s Disf. iv. (R.). It wfiiiires the nicest judgment to di'i- 
pose the drapery, so lhaf (he folds shall have an easy com- 
inuuir.ntion, and gracefully follow c.Tch other. 1806 7 J. 
Btf.HrsFORi) Miseries Hum. Life (iS^r) 111. xviii, 'Hie muslin 
drapery of your fair partner. X83X Ilowii r Seasons 31:, 
Nutiirc is .strippi;d of all her summer drai»»*ry. 1859 Dho. 
Klioi a. Bede 45 'Bherc is no drapery about tlie window. 

6. atlrib und Comb. 

171* Akbvthnot John Bull i. i, 'I'lie Bulls and Frogs 
have served the Kird Strutts with drapery -ware for many 
3'ears. X783 J 1 ’ki si.Kr Mod. I'inh’s I. 63 Sales of linen 
and other drapery good.s. i86x Thorxbckv Turner 
II. 103 Kuticnsteii, a drapery drudge to portrait painters. 

Dra'pery, V. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To furnish 
or cover w'ilh, or as w'ith, drapery ; to drajR*. 

x8a4 Byron Juan xvi. cii, Wh.Tt iK-auilfiil simplicity 
Dra|jcried her form with curious felicity! x83iL'ariyik 
.Sart. Res. 1. vii, Not only dresscil, bui liariiessed and dia- 
lerircl. 1858 (J. M 'vcoonald Phantastes vi. 74 It was 
estooned and draperied w'ith all kinds of green. 

I Icnce Dra peried ppl. a. 

1816 1 .. H \ \r Rimini i. 1*15 .*\ .siuklt-n canopy . .disparts 
its draperie*! sh.ade. l88a Miss Bkahhon Mt. Royal ix, 
'I'he lone drajicricd niauicl-pin e. 

tDra*pet. Obs. [ad. It. drappelto, dim. of 
drafpo cloth. J A clotii, n covering. 

15M Si’KN'SKii F. {). II. ix. 27 J'ables fayre dispred. And 
reaefy dight with drajie.t.s fcsiivall. a X799 Mi:i.MorM Tram^ 
formation Ly<en ^ Kuphormins (R.'. Ile op’d his gates ., 

A decent drapet throws O’er her cold limbs. 

Dra'pinff, vbl. sb. [f, Jbiai’K v. 4 -ivn 1 .] The 
aclkiii of the verb Dhabe. fa. The action of 
weaving or making into cloth (oAv.). b. Tlie 
action of adjusting or fixing in artistic folds ; 
manner or style of arranging the drapery. 

X483W./. Rieh. HI, c. 8 5 i I By the iiiesirm of iruc ni.ak- 
yiig and rirapyng and also of true dying of Wollcn Cloth, j 
1 . 5*3 14 ‘ 5 ' Hen. 3 Tlje true iimking and | 

draping of worsiedes, sais, nud stamins. 1883 Myra's 
///. Aug., 'Hie sl^’le of polcmaiv'C . . owes it> jxipidarity j 
to the grace of its dra{>ing. x^ Pall Mall <V. 27 Oct. 41 
'i'he draping is lung and very simple. 

Drappiei -y (dr?e pi,. .Vr. [f.drap Sc. form of 
DRt»i' sb. + -IK, -Y dim. suffix,] A little drop ( e.g. 
of stimulant). 

1789 Burns ' O, Willie hetfed,' We're no that fou, Bui 
just a drappie in our ec. 1795 MAfNF.ii.t. Will 4 yean liv. 
Jean, quite unhappy. .Tyncs a' heart, and taks ft druppy ! 


DBATCHDLL. 

Drapure, ob.s. form of Dbapbr. 
t Dra'sie, a. Se. Obs [Perh connected with 
Dh\/.ki..J ?Milcgmatic. 

! x^ Rollanu Crt. I'enns Prol. 17 Flewinc is flat, slaw', 
1 richt slipperi** .and swcii* |AJn<t drasie, (o spit can not for- 
{ beii . Ibid. 74 He that lies of W;»ltcr the natoure, Is daft, 
and doyld, drasie with .small effect. 

t Dra'VSOCk. obs. Also ?drapaock,dro8aook. 
[Elyiri. and foim uncertain.] ?A drab, an untidy 
Woman. 

1573 Harvky Letter bk. (Caind«Mi) 117* Lowte il- 
fitvoiid dr.ipsocks died into dun. 1647 Ward Simp, Cotter 

■ If any man mislikes 11 btdlyiiiongdrassot'k [rcr. drossovk) 
more then I, Ic-t him take her for all mee. 

t Drasti drest. CVm. Forms : Plural 1 dnr- 
atan, darstan, 2 dersten, 4 daratia, 4-5 draatea, 
-ua, -ya, -en, 4 6 dreat^a. Sinj,'. (rnre) 4-5 
dresto, droai. [(^1*'. dmstan pi. O'rcnl. type 
*drastJon or -joti-^, cognate with OIKI. Iresttr, 
MflCf. and (icr. trester pi. grounds, husks (,of 
i grapes\ (app. GTeui. *drastiz-, an i slem): cf. 
i O.Slav. dt‘oldiji and droUija lees.] 
i (wd.Rffy//.) Dreg^, h es : ficccs, refuse, residue. 

cxooo Ags. J's. ( I’h.) Iwiv. 8 Nyli? he |>ft dirrj=;tan him 
I don utibrycc. ciooo .SVii. I eechd. II. g8 l?telriful.i wi8 
j ctredi's dtirstan. it.. Semi-Sa.ron V'oc in Wright 94/1 
I Amuna, f x olei, dersten. 1381 Wvcni- Ps. Ixxiv. 8 
; drc.stc of it is not wastid out. — Hos. Hi. 1 l'liei..lonen the 
ilar-.tiK [1388 ilr.atlis] of grapU lysa Arnoi uf. Chreu. 1 1811) 
165 Wcl inoysted at the rote w’^ dreslis of wync. 1530 

■ Balsgr, 215/2 Divsrc's of oylc, lie dhnille. 

j fig- 1388 WvcLii- Isa. xlix. t> To conucric- the drnstis [138* 
j dresiu.s] of Isr.'icl. 1494 Fahvan Chron. \\\. 388 (.>f Troyans 
bktde the drasics and nat scriu. 

Draste, obs. form of durst, pia. t. of Dare tl* 
Drastic (dra'-stik ', a. {sb,. [mod. ad. Gr. 

! hpaariK-u^ active, eflicncious, f. tpaarln, vbl. adj. 
j of bpiiv to do : cf F. drastique ; 1741).] 
j 1 . JMed. or medicines: Acting with force or 
1 violence, vigorous; esp. acting strongly upon the 
' inlestiMc-s. 

! #1x691 Bi»yi,r Wks. U, 19a (R.) After this single taking 

j of the df.a<lirk nicHicine h.'id done working. 1789 W. 

1 He* iiAN />*>;//. Med. (i7jo) 213 All siiDtig or diasiic purgn- 
1 tivvr. are to br cairfully avoidc*!. 1836 yohnsoniana^ I. 24 
! His friend had prescribed palliative not drastic remedies, 

! 2. trans/. Vigorously effective ; violent. 

t x8o8 Brnimam .SV. Reform yj In consideration of their 
toi> extensive and too diasru; cfticacy. 1848 Mill Pol. 

; PUiin. I. '274 flrcftsiotis, .ill whic h Sf» «.kasii«* a measure 
would be III to be taken into serious consideration. x88o 
I M ‘Cahthy ihvn Times IV. Ixiii. 424 Very comprehensive 
; or drasii*.' .schemes, 

B. sb. A drastic medicine ; n severe purgative. 
1783 F. Miciiaki.i.s ill Med.Ccmmun, J.31S large quant it ie*^ 
of the pills, .acti'ig as a dinstk. 1863 KhAUK m All I ’ear 
Round ^ Oct. 125 '! h«»i want of drasti*'.s and opiatex. 

Dra’Bticallyi t/dr’, [f. 1 ihastic + - .m. + -i.y 5^.] 

Tn n drastic inaiiner ; with drastic remedies or 
: applications ; with effective severity. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XI. 1 1 . 345 The poor patii^iit is again 
! pilled and purged drastically. 1877 (ii.Ansi<»N'K 1 . 

169 The hpeciral h.'tiers ‘redistrilmiion of se.'its' operate a*- 
dr.istically as if they were ‘ Mcne, mene, lekcl, upliarsin’. 
inf Leeds Mery'ury Jan 4/7 A Bill. . which, .will deal 
. diii.stically with ihe land iiuesdon. 

tDra'Sty, a. Obs. Also <Jre«ty. [f Drabt 
+ -V i. In several places the s has been misread 
j or misprinted as f, which wa.s perhaps nctually 
I the source of Duaktv a.] Dreggy; fig- vile, 
wortldess, ‘ riibliishy ’. 

; a 1000 I W. ill Wr.- Wi'di ker'23B/2o Fecult'nfus,feee pienns, 
i dr.vs.lix. ri386 CliAi rKR Melib. I’ml. 5 Min errs akeii *if 
; ihy dr.a.sty spcirhe, //»/</. 12 'I’liy dia-.tyiyinyiig | I’yrwhiit, 

: etc., in bath places, draft j']. zj^ 'J’ki.\ i.s.a Barth. Pe P, R. 

[ XVII. tlxx xvi. (i 4 <) 5 ) 7/7 I'.rthy part yes and *li.o;ly. r‘ X 4 »o 
I Pallad.on Husk 1. 195 Olyvys. . Wiih ilrasiy \mispr. iSj i 
I drafiy) waliry fruyt. 14^ /’romp. Barr'. 131/2 Dregi»y 
I (/|>’«-wo/ flrc.stylor fulle r>rdre*.tys,y,v ///<.‘/r///r. 153® BALMiH. 
j 311/1 Dresty, full of dr«stes, //i /M . 

Drat (drjl i, ini. |/\|ihetic f W rot, fi>i‘ 

I Cod rot ! \ sec Kor v. in simil.ir use.] A vulgar 
j form of impn!cnlion, giving vent to annoyance or 
! angry vexation; •* ‘ll.aiig’, ‘dash^ ^confound’. 
x8x5 sp,ati»g Mag. XIAT. 13 'Now dr.at that Betty', 
s.'iy s imi? tif die wasli'cr-woiJieii. 1857 'rROi i OPK Barchester 
T. xxxix, ‘Dial llieii impudence , >wiul Mr.s. Greenacre. 
1859 'I'fiACKKKAv I'irgin. xliv, ’ I h'.Tt it, Jane, kneel dou'ii, 

I anflble'i'; the gciiileiriaii, 1 t«. 4 l 'ee ! ‘ 

j J Icnce Dr.at v . ; Dra tted ppl. a. * confounded ’. 

j 1857 'I'Rin.i.f>eK Bart /tester T. (it6i) 326 The quintain 
' w.Ts ^dr.aited’ and ‘bothered’ .an*l very uenerally anal lie- 
j iiiaii/c<l by .'ill the nicjtliers. 1869 Mr.s. FT. Woon Roland 
Vorke V. (F;«»m«r), If di.al dr.itted girl Imd been at lier 
poM. 1878 M. rk F. Coi.i.iNS dll. Comedy 1 . 105 I'hc ladies 
•arc ‘dnilliiig * m#?, if you know what that niean.s. 

X)rat, obs. 3rd sing. pres, of Dkeab v. 

Dratchell, drotchell (dnr-ipl, drptJC‘1). 

Now only [Derivation uncertain. Con- 

nexion is siigg(*sred with DuK'roH v!^. Sc. dratch to 
go lieavily and reluctantly, to linger. Cf aUo 
Sc. drotch to Jiang negligently : and see Drakei, 
Diuwkki..] A slovenly, untidy woman ; a slut. 
1755-73 Johnson, Drotchel, an idle wench; a .tliiggard. 

, In S«;')(nsli it is sdll used. 1859 K.i tox A. Bede xx. 

1 e 9 She'll be a p»jor dt.ai* hell ny then she's thirty. Ibid. 

1 xxxvi (end), She’s not a «:ornmon flaunting dratchell, 1 can 
1 Rce that. 
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Drate ; sue Dhitk. 

Drau(on, draii;( 0 , drauhe(n: see Draw®. 
Drangfiht (<lra*‘t). si>. Forms : a. 3-4 draht, 
(!ra;t, 4 - draught; (4 draj))©, drauht, 4-5 
4 -^^ «lraght(e, draught©, drawght(o, 
drawt e. St . 5 drawcht, 6 draucht). 0. 6 draft©, 
.7 dranft), 6 - draft. [I‘larly ME. i/f uA/ (prob. in 
OK., thou^di not n corded), corresp, to MDii., lUi. 
//mv/, V()I10.. MIKt. /rahi, (rer. tracht^ Icel. 
ilrattr ‘.-^drahtAy verbal abstract from Com. Teut. 
dra^an to dmiif. The guttural sound of^//, ch^ is 
retained in .Sc. : in late ME. the word was some- 
times whence the frequent (dryt) in 16-1 8 th 

c. rimes, but more usually the gk passed in pro- 
nunciation, through wh^ into/, whence the spelling 
Draft (q.v.) now established in some senses, in 
which the connexion with draw is less obvious. 

All the <;en.<;cK in which dnrueht is still the iicccpled or 
;mi)rt>vtil sp<‘lling .mr ireaud Iiero ; only thf)sft in which 
dm/t is csuihiisheil appe.!!' under that word. Many »;roiips 
(tf senses have hccii derived independently from the verb, 
so that .“i satisfactory lugical order is almost impcissihlo.] 

I. 1. The action, or an act, of drawing or pull- 
ing, esp. of a vehicle, plough, etc. ; pull, traction. 
/n asi of draught : a lior.se or other aniinal used for 
drawing a cart, plough, etc. 0. rarely draft. 

>398 Trkvisa Jiari/i. De J\ R. x\ 111. cw. (i.jos) 855 The 
worjiie drawiih .and haiyth his bodi..wyth many dy tiers 
drauV^s. <1440 PnwiO. Par?'. i.?i/r Drawt**, or pulle, 
tractus. r 1460 7 (Ki'//r 7 i‘j‘ A/jv/. (Snrlccs) 220 l*iillc, pulle ' 
..Yit a dra^lit. I5a3 Fitziikkh. ////st). § 15 The harowe. . 
.uoeth by twyiidics, and not alwaye afliT one drauKhte. 1633 
r. SiArioHii yVic. ////•, III. ii, -I/.' Thai iKJtfs nor rocks, 

^ honid forbid the druut'ht of the (.'nnnon. 170T-» Muk i i- 
MKK Ituih. ( j.), The HcrifordMliiic wheel-jilongn is the best 
. .and of tin: easiest dianght. 1777 RoucursoN /fist. Amcr. 
(1778) II, VII. 31S The Llama, which was never used for 
draught. 1873 IIki.is Anint. -V Mast. i. (1875)3 Beasts of 
dr.-iiight and of liui Jell. /?. i8of /‘/v»//.v. , D/v X IX. 

w.yS (This Crane) having a two-fulc! principle . iiinkiiik' a per- 
pendicular draft, and iliscliarghig the load .at the same tune, 
i b. Dr.iwing of lucrith. Ohs. 

1490 Caxion /;.’// ci‘,y/w .\.\ii. 82 fiv. 463! This byrde.. 
syiigyng of fyne iiiatiere in grete draughtus and of a longe 
brethc Ids riehr sorowfnlJ soiige. , t 
O. Drawing motion or action. '* 
iSKt Cu/at. (it. R.i/iUk I. 40t Chafl-culler. .the 

shaft. , being wiihin the raufjc of the lontpuay* of the iiioiilh- 
piece, ylvfs ihe knives .about 24 times the usnid amount of 
draught, and c.inscs them to cut, instead of chopping. 

2. That which is drawn, fa. A load. Ohs. 

a 1300 Car.i'ir At. 21266 (Colt.) Four ar pal tald, hewangc* 
lisies, pal di iines |>e w.iin hJi* cs cri.stes, O paim 1 sal lelT. . 
Duar lui bitaken, and qtiat K'l"* draght. <*1470 Hi:.\kv 
ii'nlliUt' IX. i6io Dicson suld lak . . his hors . . a drawcht 
off wod to hid. 14.. .1/.S\ Ihvnr 291, If. 7 (Malliw.) The 
whiche. .ben: and drawc draghtes and bertheiuies. 

b. .\ quantity drawn ; used as a specific measure 
of sometliing dr.awii, extracted, or taken up. 

1740 Uvi iiE & P.Aiinov. Draught .. in Trade, it is so 
imicn givxls as arc carried upon one carriage at a time. 
1847 7 ? IIai.i.iwklc, Draught .. sixty-one pounds weight 
of wool. x88x Ravmono d//w/>/^f»'/(UJf., .Staff.), 
the iiuantity iif coal raived to bank in a given time. 1893 
Labour Ctituiniisiou (Boss, s v.. In the sail industry, 
a^ draught is the t|u.antity of salt taken out of a pan each 
lime the pan is cle.ucd; sameiiiiic.s..this drawing takes 
place once or twice a day. i 

t3. A drawbridge. Oh.(. \ 

13.. (iaw. 4 frV. knt. 817 pay let doun l»e grete dra^l. 
cx^Partonof-^ l6^6 'I'he porter letc thedraiight down falle. 

4. Sometliing used in drawing or pulling, as 
liariiess for liorses to draw with : sec qiiots, 

14^ Wardr. Aic. /Muf./f'xn Antiq. AV/.(i8o7. 1 . 43 The 
chieie ch.arc of the (^tienc*. with v. paire of draughts, x55a 
Ilni.OKr, Dravghte to ilrawc vp water after ilie sorle of 
a gyhet wdth a paile at the one endc. 1^06 Pnii.i.ii’s (ed, 
KLerscy). *765 A. Dickson 'JWnt. A^ru. v. (cd. a) 173 
That part of the shoulders of the horsc.s, to which the : 
draught is fixed. 1851 (.f/tic. Catal. Ct. E.xhib. 1 . 393 Set 
of box whipplc-trccs, or two-hoisc draughts. 

6 . A team of horses or other Iieasls of draught, 
together with that which they draw. Now only dial, 
1523 Fit/hkku. Httsb. $ 22 An honsbandc can not conuen- 
yentlye plowc hi.s latidc, and hxte out his dounge Ixithe 
vpp4.iii ii daye, with r>nc draughtc of beustes. 1644 in Rnshw. 
fti.\t. ( 'alt. V. 649 'I'hc officers and souldiers shauhe acconio* 
date with di.aiights in their march. 1774 /fevt rteyUe HessU 
Rotul Alt ii. 15 Any person. .keeping a team or teams, ■ 
draught or flraughts. 1891 Aikinson Mooriatui Par. 39 j 
A stone waggiiii with a team,-- a ‘draught ' we call it in olir 
North \^)rk^hil e Vei narular— of no lc.s.s than 20 horses and 
oxen attached to it. 

H. 6. fi/'. Drawing, attraction ; tendency, in- 
clination, impulse, arch, f 0. also draft, 
a 1300 Htfdy ff Soul 85 (Mat?.) 'I’o sunne atid schame fit) 
was fhi cliau3t. 143a Pastvn i.ett. No. 18 I. 31 For the I 
goode rctilc . . of the Kynges persone, and draught of him to ' 
vcrtiie and coimyni^. 1758 W. RicKiTr 7 r»r/. 73, I felt ' 
a draught to visit New F.ngl.ind. 18*9 Carlyle Misc. j 
(1857) II. 81 A draught towards the Deep, a commencing 
guldintss. 

8- <596 SpK.NsRw /*’, Q. Vv. ii. 10 He . , by his false allure- 
ments w ylii- draft H.ad tluau'-and women of their louc beraft, 
q *775 J - Till itrii man Z./^(i7Soi 37, 1 fell a secret gentle 
urim to visit lo meetings in the back parts of Che.stcr. 

III. 7. Iiie act of drawing a net for fish, or 
(quot. 1 205 ) for birds. 

ctaos Lay. 29*59 Sparewen perto liht. Ami he a ban 
uormo drahtc .Swift inonic h* ll.du.-. xsa 8-34 Tindai.k 


Luke V. 4 Let slippe youre nettes to make a draught. 1677 
Half. Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 908 Upon the draught of 
his Fond, not one Fish was left, a 1711 Kkn flymns 
lu'str,}. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 362 Full three Thou.sand .. At 
hut one Di aught he caught. 18x3 J* K. Ccwpkk Pioneers 
xxiii, T*«ager to witness the draught of the .seine. 

b. A place where a net is \iont to be drawn. 
(Also draft.) 

1895 Daily tirtvs 4 Feb. 8/5 Severn Salmon Fishing, .the 
netting operations were gre.atly interfered with by iiiussc-. 
of ice. .and several favourite drafts were quite fro/un over. 

8 . The quantity of fish taken in one drawing i»f 
I lie net : a take. 0. rarely draft. 

13^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 67 Som fischercs 
soldc a drau^tc of ffsche wip pe iiettis. 15*6-311 Tinoale 
l.nke V. 9 He was vttcriy aKtonyed..at the drauKhl of 
i ftsshe which they toke. 1635 Paght Christinnogr. 241 
! This was a great draught in so short a time, and Mich as 
! Saiiil l*otur hiinselfe never m.ade the like in all his life. 

I «B33Hr. M ARiiNKAU Cinutimon .y Pearls t. ij To .st:curc a 
j good draught of fish. ft. 1790 Bckke Fr. Rev. Wks. 

, V. 351 It has the whole draft of fishes in its drag-net. 

9. A measure of weight ot eels, equal to 20 li>s. 

! 1859 Sai.a Tw. round L'/tuh (1H61) 18 Eds are sold by the 

; ‘draft ' of twcnl^' pounds wci^hl. 1891 Tinte.s aS Sept. 4 2 
j Live cds, sar. per draught; dead eels, 14^. per drauglit. 

IV. I' 10. I'lie tlr.awiiig of a bow ; a bowshot ; 

‘ also, the distance which a bow can shoot. See 
! also llow-DRAriBiT. Ohs. 


c 1330 R- Bkcnnr Chrtm. IVace (Rolls) 662 WyJ> l>at schote 
his fladcr he slow; A 1 viiwylLand )j.at draught he drow. 
(' 1400 Macndf.v. (Roxb.)x.\v. ti8 pe ferthe coinme/ behind 
him, as it w.art; anc arow draght. c 1400 />estr. Troy 1224 

I. .amydon . . witli-drogh hym A draght. 1581 .Stywaki) 
Malt, /^/.ici/l. I. 44 'lliut cuerie man haue a good .and 
inecte Bowi; according to his draught and strenglh. 1605 
Camof.n Rein. <1637) (»coffray .. at one «lraught id’ 
his liowe . . broched three fectlesse birds called Allerions. 

1 11* The drawing or .sweeqj of a weapon ; a 
stroke, a blow. Ohs. 

c 13*0 Sir Penes (MS. A) 868 Sum knijl Beues so ofran^te 
pe heued of;it pc f«.*rsU* drau^tc. a 1400 Oetouinn 1666 No 
man nc myghle with strcngfhc asytic Hysswordes draught. 

I 1460 J. Resfiivi.L Ph. Nurture 388, xij. draughtes with pe 
'-KKC of po knyfe pe venison cro.ssunde. 14. . Prose Legends 
in Anglia Vlll. 109 Schc . . smilith j>e groundc with hir 
heed wip a mcruaylous draughtc. 

12 . 'Fhe drawing of a saw through a block of 
wood or stone ; hence a measure of sawyers* work. 

>404 Ripon (Surtees) JII. In sarracionexv 

draghlc/.. mf. f Ibid. 205 Johanni Ileiirysoii s.awying 
waynscottc.s . . xxxij dragties, id. j draghth, ifni. x8ta 

J. .Smyth Pract. of Customs 175 Scalebourds, from (Icrmany, 
are ii.ackvd in bundles, weij^hiiig 50 at each draught. xSi^y-B 

H. Mii.i.kr First fmfr. vl (1859) 9t b[« was cutting n (a 
block of Sandstone], by three ‘ draughts, i>arallul to its 
largest plane into four slalis. 

13. C'boFP, q.v. ( Now u.snally Dua ft, q.v. i .) 
1494 Fadyan Chron. vn. 342 Before tyme y" weyer vsyd 

to lene his lir.aught towarde the ni.archaundyse, mx> llial die 
b}'ar haddc . . .x. or .xii.li. in a dr.aughtc to his adiiauntnge. 
1706 Phim.ii'S (ed. Kersey), t>raugUt..\\\ Trade, an Allow- 
ance made in the weighing of Commodities. See Clough. 

V. 14. The draw ing of liquid into the mouth or 
down the throat ; an act of drinking, a drink ; the 
qu.antily of drink swallowed at one ^ pull *. f 0. 
rarely draft. 

c. txoo t rin. Coll. Ilotn. 199 [pe neddre] cuineft to sum 
wcllc and drinked a drain swo michrl bat heo chiueft. 
*377 LANr.i.. P.PL B. xx. 222 Todryiike a drau^te IC. xxiii. 
223 drawtl of good ale. ('14^ York Myst. xx.xvi. 240 A 
draughte here of driiikc haue I dresr«\ 1555 Ei>i:n Deeru/es 
220 One uf these, .dr unkc a bowl of water at a drauglile. 
1636 Mahminger Gt. Dk, Floremc ii. ii. Plays (r868) 231/2 
Let us take, then, (Jur inoniing ilraught. 1687 SHAnwKi.i. 
Juvenal Sat. x. 37 No Puysoii is in Earthen Vessels 
brougiit ; In Cold adorn'd with Gninms beware each draught. 
1731 l.KDiARo Sethos II. Vlll. 158 Giscon firank the inflaiird 
notion ot one draught, x^i (\^e. fatal. Gt. Kxhib. 

I. 196 It forms a pleas,ant effervescing draught. fi. 1583 
lIwLi.vuANo CainF* di Fior 199 F.mpty thy cuppe.,lheie 
is but a lifle draft left. 1659^ Pei-ys Diary 27 Feb., 
They brought me a draft of their driuk in a brown howl. 

t b. A fanciful name for a ‘ company ' of 
butlers. Ohs. 

nM Pk. St. Albans F vjh, A Draught of boteleris. 

16 . A dose of liquid medicine; a potion. 
a 1656 Bi'. Hall ( Vrrw. Aftd/t. (r8^i) 153 Otr a medicinal 
Potion. How loathsome a draught is this ! 1699 Drvdkn 
7 o J, Dridcn 94 Better to hunt in fields for nc.alth un- 
iiought Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. lyfis 
(ientt. Mag, 545 She spreads the couch, prepares the healing 
dr,aught [«W unhoughtj. X79X Mks.^ ^nci.iprr, Rom. 
Forest xii, I have ordered )iim a composing draught. xfo8 
Scott F. M. Perth xv. The indpicut effects oft he soporific 
draught. ^ 1847 Tennyson Trine. 11. 233 'i'o smooth my 
pillow, mix the foaming draught Of fever. 

c. Hlack draught', a purgative medicine con- 
sisting of an infusion of senna with sulphate of 
m.agnesia and extract of liquorice. (Also figi) 

Thackeray Paris . 5 'E-At., Fr. Faskianablc Novels^ 
Your dull black draughts of metaphysics. 1861 A. K. H. 
Boyd Ret reat. Country Parson Scr. 11. 155 As if you gave 
a man a large jug uf pure water, and then cast into it a few 
dr ops of black-draught. 1883 Miss Braddon Gold. Cat/ vii, 
One of my black draughts wanted anywhere? 

16. Drawing uf .smoke or vapour into the mouth, 
inhaling ; that which is inhaled at otic breath. 

x6ax Vknnkr Tcbaceo (1650) 402 To take 4 or 5 draughts 
of this fume, i^x Milton Samson 9 I'he common prison 
..Where I, a prisoner chain'd, scarce freely draw The air 
imprison’d also, close and damp, Utiwhc^esome draught. 
X835 Marry AT Jae. Faith/, i. There is. no composing- 
draught like the draught Uiruugii the tube of a pipe. 


DRAUGHT. 

17. fig. The * drinking in * of something by the 
mind or soul ; a portion of sometliing, pleasurable 
or painful, ‘drunk’, partaken of, or experienced. 
(Cl Drink v . ; .also Cup sh. 9.) 

xofio Bkc:on Netu Catech. Wks. (1844) 29s Take him with 
the hand of thy heart, .and chieHy tlrinlc him with the 
draught of thy inward man. xrfp Johnson Reunbter No. 
7if F i Make the drauglit of life .sweet or hitter. x8m 
Foli.ok Course T. ix, (Juaffiiig deep draughts of love. 1878 
Gko. Ei iot ColL Prtakf. P. 357 F,cstalic whirl And 
draught inten.se of passionate joy and 3>.ain. 

VI. 18. The action of drawing out to a greater 
length, extension, stretching ; ctnur. that which is 
drtawii out or spun, a thread, spec, in Cottm-spin-^ 
ningt etc. the ‘drawing* or elongation of the 
slivers by passing them between pairs of rollers 
revolving at different speeds, (See Draw v. 56 e\ 
0 . sometimes draft. 

<1400 Test. Ten'eiii. (R.), The euen drauht of the wyer 
drawer, maketh the wycr to ben cuen. 1577-87 Holinsiiei) 
.Siot. Chron. (1805) I. 2 The wool, .is . . spun so fine that it 
i-. in manner comparable to the spiders draught. 17x9 J. 
Robfr i's Spinster 346 Flowered silk and worsted tammy 
draughts. 1875 I- res Diet. Arts 1 . 975 The drawing 
npe.iiuion, or draught, is . . rcjieuted in all the suhseqiietit 
professes. 1877-81 W. C. Bkamwell IVool-earder 44 
! (Gciit.) What stniids for | top ’ in wool manufacture is calleu 
j first drafts in .silk-comhing. 1899 Teehu. Edue. 

! IV. 274 't One yard of lap is drawn out to one hundred 
j yards of sliver, 'i'his draught may be increased or diminished. 

I VII. 19. Naut. [See Draw v. 13.] The action 
of ‘ drawing * or displacing (so much) water ; the 
(U plh of water which a ves.sel dnaws, or requires to 
float her. 0 . somt times draft. 
i6ot .SiiAK.s. ‘Tut'l. N. V. i. 58 A bawbling Vessel was he 
Capt.aine of, For shallow dr.aught and bulkc vnprizahle. 
16*7 Gai'T. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 Her water draught 
is so many fool as .she goes in the water. X7<x Act 74 Geo. 
11 , c. 8 ft 2 Orders . . touLliing the sizes and Draughts of 
nil Boat.s, Barges rind other Ves.scls. x86a M. Hofkins 
/laioaii 10 For shifiping of less draught, pilots are in 
attendance. 1873 Act 36 37 I'ict. c. 85 ft 3 A scale of 

feel denoting her draught of water shall be marked on each 
side of her stem. jig. x88a J. C. Morisun Alacaulay 27 
'J'here was a defect of deep sensibility in Miuraulay— a want 
of moral dnauglil and earncstne.ss. 

ft. 1796 Mor.sf Amer. Geog, II. 509 'I'hey then begin a. . 
inarcli, the regularity of whose step is csKeniial to the draft 
of the ves-.el. x86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 115 Her draft 
of water ..w'.as 16 feet 7 inches aft. loid. 122 The Channel 
. . is the least dan.L;erous for a .ste.amer of draft. 

VIII. 1 26 . The action of moving along (cf. 
Draw v, 68 ) ; course, going, way. Ohs. 

rx»5o Gen. A- F,x. 3745 A^cn he maden here drnjt Al-.so 
8at skic hauetl la^l. f 1330 K. Bkunne C'Arr>«, B'nt/r (Rolls) 
479 Out of Grecc her cam a bole ; 'I’o Paris bestes was his 
iliaught. And wih P.arys bole he faught. 1470-85 Mai.okv 
Arthur xvin. i, 'i’hey foued to gyder more hotter than they 
did to fore hand, and had suene pretty draughtes to gyder 
that many in the Courte spak of hit. 

t b. fig. Course, way of going on. Ohs. 

^ a 13*7 /W. Songs (Camden) 153 Uch a strumpet that ther 
is such drahtes wl drawe. a 1400 Sir Pen. 2x60 Thus es 
the l.atly so wo, And this is the Ur.aghle ! 
t21. A ‘ move * at chess or any similar game. [F. 
trait L. tractusi\ Ohs. 

e 1369 C1IAUCF.R Dethe Plaunche G53 At the chesse with 
me she gan to picy, With hir fals draughtes dyvers 
She siaale on me. 7x370 Robt. CkyU (Halliw.) 54 With 
a draght he was chekmate. 14x8 Hocclevk Dc Reg. PPinc. 
iRoxh.) 76. XA74 Caxton Chesse 133 The progressyon and 
draughtes of tnc forsnyd pluye of the chesse. x^ Cakkw 
//unrte's fixaiu. Wits viii. (1596) 112 He..makc.s ten or 
twelve faire draughts one after another on the Chessc- 
boord. 1656 I hvAt.K Chess 3 The draught of a Pawne is 
only one house at a time. 

22. pL A game played by two persons on a board 
of the same kind as that used in chess, which game 
it somewhat resembles, though of much simpler 
character, all the pieces or ‘ men * being of equal 
value An(i moving alike diagonally. (In U.S. called 
(heckers^ in Scotl. damhrod.) + 0, rarely drafts, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1622 The dr«aghtc.s, the dyse, and oj^er 
dregh gaumes. a i6oa W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1610) 346 
The game.s of chesse, and draughts. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1756, The g.ame of dr.a)ight.s. .is peculiarly calculated to 
fix the attention without straining it. 1870 Hardy & Ware 
Mod. Ifoy/e 105 Draughts is entirely a game of mathema- 
tical calculation. X875 Jowett Plato (^. 2) V. 391 These 
puHtiiiies are not so very unlike a game of draughts. 

fi. 17*6 Franklin jmf. Wks. 1887 I. 116, 1 tire myself 
with playing at drafts. 1796 Owen 7 'rav. Europe II. 405 
'I’he evening was passed in a variety of amusements. Some 
were occupied at drafts. i8s6 Kbatinok Treat, (18x7) 1 . 
308 'Hicy play at what we call Poli.sh draffs. 

b. One of the pieces used in this game: ■ 
Draughtsman 4 . (Usually in //.) 

1894 ‘ Chequrrist* (R. A.Williams) tltno to play Draughts 
ivell 14 The Draughts must he so turned that one man will 
stand on another for ‘ crowning '. 

IX. 28. A current, stream, flow. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 7 While.s she [the inoonl is tum^ 
away, all the draught of light, she casteth thither hacke 
againe, from whence she rcceiucd it. x688 1 ’. Smith V^. 
Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. ix Iherc is a vast 
draught of water poured continually out of the Atlantick 
into the Mcditcranenn. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 109 
P 12 The draught of the gulph was generally too strong to 
he overcome. 1819 Tab. Wilson eompl. Diet. Astral. x6i 
The . . sympathy which causes . . the mother to feel the 
draught flow into her breasts some seconds before the child 
awakes. i8aa J. Flint Lett. Amer. 75 On approaching 
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rapids, 1 was usually in ihc very draught nf them, before 
I could discern the proper channel. 1883 Syd. Sot'. Lejc.^ 
Draught* .in the breast of a nursing woman. 

b, A stream course, a ravine (?). (Also draft) 
1807 P. Gass Jynl. io> H.ixing found a tolcr.ihic good 
road except where some draughts crossed it. IHd. 931 Put 
the snow was not so deep in the drafts loitween them. 

o. Hydraulics* The area of an 0|)eninjf for a 
flow of water : sec quot. (Also draft.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.* Draft 'ITic combined 
sectional area of the openings in t\ turbine water ‘whcel ; or 
the area of opening of the sluice-gate of a fore-lwy. 

24. A current of air, esp. in a confinctl space, as 
a room or a chimney. 0. sometimes draft. 

Natural draught \ the current of air that passes thruugli 
the fire in a steam boiler, etc. without niccJbanical aid, as 
di!itingui.shcd from blasts forced draught* that .Trtiricially 
increased^ either by narifying the air above the fire or by 
comprc-ssing it l)cl()w the s,Tnie. 

1768-74 Ti'ckkr Lt. Nat. (185?) II. .178 We feel and 
hear the draught of air, .and see. the cominotinns it raises 
among the trees. i8ia-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 
II* 3^5 The height of the chiiiiney has an imporimil oflfrnt 
on the draught of a wind-furnace. Dickkns Lett. 

(t88o) I. jio A sore throat; frotn sitting in constant 
draughts. 1864 WiiUSiEH, Ifiast draught. .Forced draught 
..Natural dr.-uight. 1896 Times (weekly eil.) t8 .Sept. 
641/3 The steam trial.s of the Victorious, battlesiiip. have 
proved remarkably successful, tbii coinract speed for n.'itural 
and forced draught having been exceeded. 

i8ia~i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 246 'I’he 
nearer the throat [of the chimney] is Imnight to the fire, the 
tilroriger the draft will Ije. x86o Tynijai.i. CZ/ic. 1. xxvii. 207 
The drafts from the doors ami from the window-,. 1873 
lx>N(iK. IFayside fun* Emma 4 - Eginhard Interlude 57 
That dr,aft of cold, Unpleitsant night air. 

b. An appliance for creating; a draught in a fire- 
place ; a blower. (Also draft.) 

1874 Mr.s. Wiiitnky if V Girls vi. lag The drafts were put 
on, and in five minutes the coals were red. 

X. 1 25. The drawing of a brush, pen, jiencil, 
or the like, across a surface, so as to make a line or 
mark ; the mark so m.ide ; a stroke, [f- trait) Ohs. 

c tM§o Gen. <5- E r. 3624 Hesselcel, And cli.ih, he in.adcn wel 
oe tabernacle. .Goleti and grauen wi 3 witter dr.i^t. rx3os 
Edmund Con/. 224 in E. E. P. 11862) 77 Arsmetrike is a lore 
. .of figoiirs . .And of drau^tes .ts me ciraweh in poudre. *3. . 
E. E. A Hit. P. P. 1557 per wat* iieuer on so wyse coupe on 
worde rede . . What typyng iic tale tokened |»o dra^tes. 1548 
1 'homa.s //a/. Diet, Ara/rAWirv//, strikes or draughies 

of a figure. 1570 liii.uNo.snRV Euclid 1. dcf. iv. j A right 
line is the shortest exton.sion or draught . .from one poj iil fo 
an other. 1594'!'. H. /.a Primaud. Fr. Acml. 11. 119 U is 
time to draw the last draught of the pensill vpon the fact;. 
i 66 m .Stii.lingkt.. Orig. Sacr. i. i. $ 19 How to express all 
kind of sounds, with the .several dn-uights of a pen, 

1 26. Drawing of figures ; clefinearion. 

xj^x Rrcoruk Pathw. Knoud, t. xvii, For the m.inner of 
their draught wdl declare, how many pairesof ^»ar;dlels they 
shall needc. i6aa Vracham Compi. (Wnt. xiii. 1.^7 

For your first beginning, .in draught in.-ike your nan<l.. 
rcarh'. .in those general! figure.s of the C'inde, ovitll, scpu-iro, 
&c. 1706 Art of /Vi/V///w<»-(i744) 3‘;7 H.ad his colouring and 
penciling been as good us his draught, a X734 N ouni Lwes 
(1826) II. 2II Painters, and such as practise draught. 

1 27, That which is drawn or delineated ; a 
representation {cf an object) by lines drawn on 
the surface of paper, etc.; a drawing, picture, sketch. 
/ 9 . rarely draft. Obs. in general sense. 

AX40O'So Alexander ;-8tj In pis opir dra^t ware deiiysid 
a dusan of Irestis. X584 Peele Arraignm, Paris 1. i, 
A dainty draught to lay her [Venus] down in blue. 1667 
IT. Oi.nKNHURG in Phil. Trans. 11 . 420 .Siiffiriently .skilled 
. . to make a Draught, of the Place. 1739 P, Mari in Nat. 
Hist. Eng* II. 109 'J'he Draught of an obi Saxon Coin 
*779*®* Johnson Ascham Wk.s. IV. 6«i lie. .embellished 
fhis pagesl wiih elegant draughts and illuminations. 

|8. isK T. Washington tr. Nichotay's Foy. iv. xxv. 141 
Lively drafts of a woman of e.st.ate of Gr.-ecia, of n Turky 
woman of mcane cst.-itc [etc.]. 1658 RoWLANn Moufet's 

Theat. Ins. 930 This .sort Pennius rcferrcili to llie species 
of the Wasp, and so lie de&criheth it in his dr.-ifts. X796 
Stehman .Surinam (1813) I. i. 19 , 1 took a draft of the un- 
happy sufteter. 

t b. Representation in sculpture ; a sculptured 
figure. Obs. 

x6^ Ci.KVKL.ANi> King's Disguise 88 Porches wrought 
Witn Sphynxes, Creatures of an Antique draught. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 105 'Fhe sculpture draughts 
of the larger Pyramids of A?.gypl. x686 tr. Chardins 
Tratf. 246 An old Tower built of Free-stone, of which you 
see the Draught in the Sculpture. 

28. Spec* An outline, sketch, or design; pre- 
paratory to a completer work of art. 

X573-80 Barkt-T/^/. D 1166 The first ordinaunrn, or first 
draught, which is done with a cole, atfumbratio. 1^79 
Fvi.kk Jfeskins' Pari. 58 The lainl)e [is] a shadowing 
figure, like the first draught of a p,iintcr. 17x0 Shauksb. 
Charac. 111. Advice to Author i. iii, Poetry .. resembles 
the statuary’s and the painter's [ari) . . in this more par- 
ticularly, that it has its original draughts and models for 
study and practice. 1771 SIr J. RitYNoi.o?* Disc. iv. (i876> 
359 A composition of the various draughts which he had 
previously made from various beautiful scenes and prospects. 
1847 Emerson Poems* Day's Ration Wks. (Bohn) I. 482 
need 1 galleries, when a pupiPh draught.. fills and 
o*erfil 1 s My apprehension? 

h. fig. Image, re|)resentation ; something devised 
or designed like a work of art ; slight or pre- 
liminary sketch or outline. + fi* rarely draft, 
xS6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. v. (1634I This way of 
seeing God .that is, to follow these first draughts which. . 
doe as in a shadow set forth a lively image of him. 1676 
Dryden Aurengst* v. i. 2195 My Elder Brothers.. Rough 


draiightsorN<'iture,iIl-dcsij$n*d and lame, 1796 ([>wkn Trav, 
Europe H. 09 'I'he Bay of Naples and it.n environs form a 
draught of higher and more finished .scenery, than I have 
yet seen. 

*579 '1 OMSON Cahdn's Serm. 'Pirn, gy V* image of 
Go^ yea, y* perfect image. .It is not a draft halfc diaweii. 
29. A sketch in words ; a slight or concise 
account, ‘ outline \ abstract, fi. sometimes draft. 

1503 Hawes Exatup. Firt. Prol. i, The famous ilraughte.s 
of ixwtes elo«|uent. 1569 T. UNDKKonwNK thud's luvect. 
agsi, //'/sTillc-p., A .short Draught of all the Stories and 'rsde,.s 
I rnnt.iiiied therein. 1665 Epitaph at Beverley Minster* 

: What ere I did helceve, what err 1 tavglit. of 

I them all is the fvll dravght. X690 Liu Kii/fn/;/. TW. 11. xxi. 
i ft ^3 T’hus I have, in a .short draught, given a view of our j 
: original Ideas, xyia Steele specl. No. f 8 'rhis is hut 
; an imperfeLt Draught of so excellent a Character. 1751 
JoiiN.S()N Rambler No. 151 f 6 Unable to compare the 
! draughts of fiction with their originals, 
j ft. 1873 H. Rot.KKs < Bi/ie ii. (1875) 9-* D raft .s of the 
I future slate given by religious .syste.'ns of ntiinnn origin. 

1 30. A pl.'in, map, chart, jjlot. Also Duaft, 
j q.v. ^ Obs. \ 

j 1380 iloi.LViiANi) Trens. P'r. Tong* Alignement* ^ .a 
; Cardc or dr. tug hi. 1635 N. Carpkn i kh Geog. Del, 1. i. :> 
The giMK-rall draught of ihe whob-; Hand. 170X Bovkk 
fti/le) The Draughts of Ihe most remarkable Fonificil 
'i'owns of F-iuiipe. 1875 Tkmpi-k & Shki.pun Hist. jVor///. 
field* Mass. 15 I’hi.s tract of low laml was partly included 
ill the Wells’s meadow dr.aught. 

31. A ‘ plan ' of something to be constructed, as 
a building. Also Dhapt, q.v. 4. 

*577 t*"- Bullingcr's AtmA-jr (1 502 1 306 That, .there should 
be lawes cuncermug draughts, and ortfer of buyldings. i66a 
(iKHHiKK Prine. Dcd., 'riie in.nkeing of a Suiiipluuus (Uite 
at Temple- Barr, whereof a Draught hath been presented to 
his Sacred Majesty. 1789 P. .S.myth Ir. A /drich's A reh/t. 
(1818) 79 Let the architect first make a dr.-iuglu 011 paper of 
Ihe intended work, r x8j^ Rudim. Navig. (Weub*) 116 
Fit vat hm* the urthogninhic drauglil or perpendicular plan 
of a shin, whereon the heights and lengtiis arc ex]>res.sed. 

It is called by ship wrigbu the Sheer draught *. 
fb. A palteni, .in oiillint* dr.'twing. Ohs. 

*594 Hookku EccL Pol. i. iii. § 4 Ceiiaim; exemplary 
dr.aughts or patternes.^ i6to Hol.i Camden's Brit. 1. 
342 When the come is c*)nie upi«e .a man may see the 
dratights of .strectes cros-.iug one another. 

32. A preliminary * sketch * or outline of a writ- 
ing or document, from which the fair or finished 
copy is m.ade. (Now usually Duaft, q.v. 5.) 

1598 Test. Kbor. (Surtees) V. 2.v> Where iher is a drrmghl 
of a Will of myiif. Rnsiiw. Hist. Coll, iii. (itW;2) 1 . 

238 In the Draught of the Bill .. it was further specified 
[ctc.J. ct68o Bkvkrmxjk .Srrtn. (1729) 1 . 263 This wa-- tint 
first draught of Ihe new covenant. 01x7x5 Burnet ihvn 
Time (1766) I. Pref. 3 What 1 >viotn in the first draught of 
this work. 1738 Birch Milton in M.'s Wks. 1 'herc are 
two Draughts of this Letter in his own hand writing. i8s5 ' 1 ‘. 
JekI'Krson Autohiog. Wks. iBso 1 . 7, I prepared a draught 
of instructions to be given to l he delcg.'itt s. 183X Bklw.sm- k 
Ne^vton (1855' II. xiv. 31 Wc have rutiml several rough 
draughts of (lie changes which he intended to have m.‘i<ie 
upon the scholium. 

1 38, Something drawn up or devised; a scheme, 
j)lan, design, device ; a plot ; an ai lifice. 
rarely draft. Obs. 

1535 Stkwart Cron, .'irot. II. 101 Richt quieilie. .th.at 
draucht wes drawin. 1631 Uothkri'Okd Lett. (x?62) I. 70 
The counsels ami draughts of men against the kirk. X73r 
Poric Ep. Bnrlington 103 Greatness, with 'riinon, dwells in 
such a draught As brings all Brol>dignag before yonr 
thought, ft. X873 H. Kocikrs (yrig. Bible I (1875) 21 How 
mucli this draft of inoraliiy . . diflfers from that of heathen 
nations in general. 

XI. 34. The withdrawing, detachment, or selec- 
tion of certain jiersons, animals, or thing.s from a 
larger body for some s]iecial duty or purpose ; the 
party so drawn off or selected ; spec, in military 
use. (Now usually Duai-t, m.v. 2.) 

1703 Land, Gas. No. 3888/3 Orders . . for making a c«>n- 
sidcrablc iJruught out of our Garisoii, in order to swine 
Expedition, J. Cif \MitF.Ki.AVNK St. Gt, Brit. r. in. x. 

(1743) 245 The several garrisons, from whence Draught-s .ire 
madc for the army. 1780 T. Jkm kk.‘-on /.rtt. Writ. iS'j3 
II. 34 ? We hapiRtied to h.avc alioiit 4f>w draughts raised . . 
and never caUed out. 1794 1 ”. Davi.s ll'i/ts in 

Archatol. /Tr.-'. (1888) Mar., Draughts, ha/el-rods selected 
for hurdlc-makiiig. 1879 Ykat.s Gro.tifh Comm. 31 l.)rauglit'» 
of labourers were eiiiployeri in Spain. 

36. Comm, a, 'J'he ‘drawing’ or withdrawing 
of money from a stock by means of an order written 
in due fiirni. (Also Du afp, q.v. 3.) 

1633 T. Staeforu J\u-. Hib. i. iii. 29 Fearing .. Icsi some 
draught might Iwre draweii iifM>n them, atjxi Bi kni- r 
(htm Time 1176^1) I- 437 'I’o get such draughts made on tii.ii. 
hank . . that there should be no money current iIh-w. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 47 P 3 Payments l)y Drauglils upon our 
hanker. 1838 Phejicott Eerd. *V Is. n. xix. III. 338 Re- 
plenishing the exchequer by draughts on his new subjects. 

b. A formal written order for the |>aymcnt of 
money, * drawn on *, or adtlressed to, a person 
holding funds available for this purpose. (Now 
written Draft, q.v. 3b.') 

X73(HS Baii.ey ( folio), Draught* a hill drawi by a Merchant 
payable by another on whom it is drawn. X745 Fiei i-ing 
T rue Patriot Wks. 1775 IX, 33s, I have sent you a draught 
on your tutor according to your desires, a 17^ — 
Ess. Char. Men Whs. 1762 IV. 358 [Hel who relievc.s 
his friend in dlstres-s by a draught «n Aldgatc pump. 
[A'^iffl a incrc.Ttiiil« phrase for a had note. 1767 Bi..y;K- 
STONK Comm. 11 . XXX. 467 In common speech such a |>ill is 
frequently called a draught* hut a bill of exchange is the 
more legal as well a.s mercantile expression, 1790 in Dallas 


j Anu-r. Law Rep, I. 195 Drauglits made payable to the 
j parly himself. 1 1786 - sec Draft 3 h.] 

i XII. 36. The net of drawing forth or out ; 
! drawing (as of lots), rare* 

Rokinron .'t/rhxol. Gr/tea iii. xsi. 264 'J’o lake 
fatidical verses . . written . . on little plcce.s of paper, to put 
I them into a vessel ; out of which they drew them, expecting 
to read their late in the first draught. 

fSV.fC’ Kxtrnctioii, ilfrivution ; some! hing de- 
rived, an emnii.ntion. Obs. 

1483 A estival/ (\V. <lc W. isi.s) 76 'I'he synne y‘ they had 
of the draught of kynde of oiir lader Adam and Eve. 1561 
r. Norton i'nliin's Inst. 1. v. (1634) 11 Sv)mc .say that Bec.s 
have ^rl of luinde di\ ine, aiivt lieavenly draughts. 
fSS. A passage of a writing ; an extract. Obs. 
xjSiM Wvci.iF Esther Prul., ‘.riie whichc Ixm; the coimtii 
making diuwiih along hider and ihider with the tome 
dnqtis. 1 1385 CiiAi'ci' R L, G. IF. 26(17 Itypermnestra* 
And -.i-ydi-, hemf a itraiighl, «»i- two. x6oi Hoi.i.anh Pliny 
11. 37 ; IvMiacis aim draughts out of iho^e author s. 

'I* 39. An extract obtained by distillation. (Also 
draft.) Obs, 

XS76 Baker Jewell of Health 2 ?>>h, 'Fo the draft 01 
suhsrance of the liearhs let the proper water he poured. 

40. The action of drawing liquor from a vessel ; 
th(! condition of being ready to be so drawn. 

e 1440 Promp. Pafv. i.ji/i Drnwte of . . lycourc: owic. of a 
Wfsselte. 1851 (Jtit. Latal. Gt. E.\hib. I. ■.•;;4 By iliis 
machine, wines, spirits, sioui, can he ki;pt on draught. 

41. Cookery. The entrails of an animal drawn 
out (cf. Draw 7k 50). Obs. dial. 

14.. Noble BA. (Napier iHS*-) 83 'Fak the draught 

of s:\mon ami inak it i jene and put it in a {lot. X787 Mrs, 
Macivem in kiichiner CV'oX-'a Oracle (1829) 373 Sculcli 
Haggis, .mim e the draught and a pretty large piece of beef 
very small. 1895 80 Ja.mh.son, Drant ht* the rntrails of a 
c.df or xiieep, the pluck. 

42. A mild blister or poultice that ‘dmw.s’. 

x8a8 Wi HSTKK, Draught . . 18 A .sinapism, a mild vesicatory. 

(So ill later Dict.s.l 

43. jMasottry* . l/rh.* etc. (See qiiots.) 

*859’ 7® fiwiLr Encyel* An hit. Gloss., Draught* in 
inasixiry, a part «>f iht: siirfate of the stone-., hewn to the 
breadth . Ilf tin-. I'hisel on the iii.’LrgIn of ihe Nloim according 
to the cm vfil or straight line to which iht* surface is to he 
hrtnighl. Ibid , 1 11 1 ai pentry, w hen a tenon is to lx- secured in 
a moriisc l)y a pin, and the hob- in the tenon is made neaier 
the shoulder than to the cheeks of the mortise, the iiiscriiou 
1 of ihe pin draws the shonld«T of ihe U-non close to the 
I checks of ihe mortise, and it is sniil to hn'e a draught. 

\ 1864 Wfuster, IHanght. .ij Th*’ hcwl givi-n Ur the pattern 
j for a casting, in order timl ii may be drawn from the sand 
I witlioitt injury to the mold. iBBx S'’m;No Every Man his 
'' own Mechanic % 13T3 Fwo chisel draughts are made at one 
j side and the eml of the slave something like, what in joinery 
is termed a rebate. 

44. /7V(??v>/.^n 'I'he succession in which the 
thrc.ads of the w.irp are inserled into the heddlc.s of 
the loom in order to produce Die required pattern; 
(he plan of ‘drawing^of n. w.arp '.sec Draw ?». 8 b). 

1899 A. Prooii-; [title)* I.inen MannfacMirer. Weaver, and 
Waipcr’s Assistant, with T;d»lcs, Drafts, C^.irdings, etc. 
1875 ('re's Pill. .'Iris ill. 979 s. v. Tc.vtile Enl>rii..t* As 
the operation of inirodiii.ing the warp into any numU-r 
of leaves [of hcddh-sl is called thawing a warj», the plan 
of siur.fssion is called the ‘draught Ibid, (>82 Fig. igss 
repieseiiis the draught and cording of a fanciful species 
of dimity. 

XIII. [\n sense 46 loithdraii^ht also occurs, 
and has been taken by sonic as the full word 
whence draufibl has been shorlencd.] 
t 46. (?) A. cesspool, sink, or sewer. Obs, 

*533 Bi-i i.kndkn Livy v. (i8?j) 479^ Now . . etciie priv:ii 
house hath the awin giHlers and sinkr.s, lor vt-idiisg of 
(ilthie ext:renie.Mlis, quharc before lhay had anc t oiiniiiMiii 
draucht. X594 T. B. /.a Primaud. Er. Aead. 11. 126 ( hir 
whole body is williin as it were a slinking tlraiighi 01 imdrilc 
ih.'it tmiplielh it strife on cilery side as it wen.- by sinks and 
gutters. 1600 floLi ANii Livy 1. xi. Notes (i6ii.)) 1366 '1 he 
im.-igc of this Gloacina was found in a privie or draught, 
tailed Maxima. 1606 Smaks. Pr. A- Cr. v. i. 82 .Sweet 
draught: swci-t tjuoth-a? sweet siiike, .'iwect .sure. X703 
'F. N. City A- C. Purchaser IVi-f. 12 .Some make this Place 
the Jhaiightof their Houses. 

*1*40. A privy: also 'see 48). Obs. 

?«i50o Wycket (i8-'K) 7 Christ .saytle all ihynges that 
a man e;»U:ihc..is sent downe into the dr;iu»^hle awaye. 
1513 Mori-: Rich. HI Wks. 6S/1 I'his coinmumcacion had 
he sitting at the drauglil 1x543 Grai ton Draftc], a enn- 
ucnieiil caritet for such a counsaih. 1530 PAcstiH. 2x5/1 
Diaught :t pi cvy, V. X607 .Siiai .s. Timou v. i. 105 

Hang iht'in, or .stab them, drowne them in a draught x68x 
W. Kohi;ki.sos I'hrnseol. Gen. (1693) 501 A draught or 
Jakes, /dr.'/7«rt; sctessus. • 

ft. 1537 in W. H. 'liirncr Select. Rcc, Oxford 142 [He| 
horow'^ a candell . . and sen hed the drawft and all the 
ch.'Hnhers on the hack sitle. 1559 Hui.oi;r, Draft or Jaques 
. . Intrina. 

tb. pAacnalioi). Obs. rare. 
x^ Mai;ai.i.o t’tff/. Physiekfj If in the di aught there be 
fi.iiiiia any piece of skin, it signifies the tints to he ulcerate. 

XIV. oil rib. and Comb. 

47. attrih. a. Of ben.^t-s; Used for draught or 
drawing (see i). /?. also draft. 

1466 Test. Eh'tr. IT. >85 A drught tix, 1593 FirKiiKRU. 
Hush. § 70 Melch kye .'0111 draught oxen. x64a in Rushw. 
Hist. Co/l. HI. iifiyy) 1 . 777 1 )raiiKht - Horses . . for the 
Artillery ami Baggage of the Irish .\iiny. 1786 Bukkk W. 
//fW/rV/cv Wks. 1842 II. 141 Draught :iiid r.arriagc>hnllock-i 
for the army. 183a fl. Downes ./.t'//. Cont. Countries 1. 273 
Strcngthenetl with additional draught animals, hath Inrr.ses , 
and hidiock.s, wc cuniinencud the ascent [of the Simplon]- 

81 *-a 
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A i6o6vSwaks. />. •V f >- ». i- »»6 Vokr \o\t like draft' 
Oxen. 1681 /. V*/. o'lK'. No. 1635/4 f'ivc Draft* 

iloi.se.s. 1847 I.Kt^jiiiAKni 7^/1/. Initod. 17, 1 purchased 
five draft-huIl'xkA. 

b. Ol’slitvj); Drafted or selected 1 10m the flock ; 
see Draft s/k 7. 

C, tJ)f liquor ; On draught ; drawn or ready to 
draw from the cask : .is draught aU^ /w7% etc. 

1893 Daiiy Nexvs 'rj I'cb. 4,7 VVliisky will keep, and draft 
ule will not. 

d. Of a document : Drawn up as a pieliniin.iry 
or rough copy. (Commonly Draft, i|. v. 7 b. ^ 
1878SEILLF.V stein 11. :i^3 'I'hc docuiueniicscmbles t:Iu.scly 
..die draught Pnx kuuaiiuo. tbid. III. 323 In the form of 
a draught .Act of Federation. 

4 ^ 8 . Coutb. a. in sense 1 (pull, li action), as 
draught bar ^ -ciiuatizer^ -harness^ pole^ -m/, -ropc^ 
•spring \ b. in other senses, as di aught-phial (if;, 
•player, -playing (a2), -raker (,.(()}, -furmiu, 
-regulator (jq-. 0. Special combs. Draaght- 

board, llie board on which tlie game f)f dmughts 
is playetl ; draught-box (sec quol.) ; i- draught- 
boy DuaW'Boy ; t draught-breadths sh. pi., 
? the traces of a vehicle ; t draught-chamber, a 
chamber to withdraw or retire to, a private room ; 
draught'Compassos sb.pl. (see quot.) ; draught- 
dog draught-hound ; ^aught-engino, the en- 
gine over the shaft of a eoal*[)it or mine ; draught- 
hole, a hole by which air is admitted to a 
furnace ; draught-hook 'secquols.); t draught- 
hound, a hound Used for tracking men or beasts 
by the scent [sec Draw v. 74] ; t draught house, 
a privy ( = sense 4b) ; draught-line, a line on a 
ship inatking the deplli of water she draws ; 
draught-net, a net that is drawn for fish ; 
draught-spring, a spring inserted between the tug 
or trace of a drauglit-anim.il and the car, wagon, 
or other load, so as to relieve the strain at starting, 
etc. ; t draught-vice, some machine or vehicle for 
drawing a load ; draught-way, a way along which 
something is drawn ; a [lassagc for a draught or 
current ol air ; i- draught- well, a draw-well. Also 
DlUl’OHT-nUlIMJK, etc. 

1874 Knight Dut. .\hch., ‘ Draft -har. 1. A swinj^lc-trec. 
2. The l.i.ir uf a railway-uii \vit.h which the coinilinu is 
itiinudiatelycoiHKCted. «7»6 Fuanki.in 7 rnl. NVks. iklii; I. 
104 All this .ifterriooii 1 spent . . at ilic ^draft-hoaifl. a 1833 
Lamb Last Essays of Elia (.Airigcr 218) I n . . hooks which air 
no books.. I reckon court careud.vs, rlirectorics, pockel- 
liooks, (Iranght-ikuarUx houtiU and lettered on the hack. 1874 
KNiGtiT Du t. Meek., * Draft-box . . ;m .air*iixhl inhc by 
which the water fruiri an elevated wheel is oonaucted to the 
tail-race. 1687 .'.ond. Caa, No. 2301 '4 A Patent. . niito Mr. 
Joseph M.TSon. for his new invented Knginc,whi»h savc.sall 
Weavers the 'I’lvmhle .. of a *I)fa('l-ljoy. 1617 Makkm.xm 
Cavul. v. 54 I'he Vlranght-hreadthes or Coach treater, 
which extend from the hre.Tst of the Horse to the bridge- 
tree of the Coach. 1433 M.tUG. P.\sr<i\' in /'tufon Lett. 
No. 185 1. -’So, I have take (lie ntesuic in the ^drautc 
chanivr, iher ns je wold your cofors .sud cowntew'ery shuld 
V)r. scttc. 1463 Bury Wilts (Camden) av I’hc ohamhyr ahovyn 
the kechonc, with the drawgili cliainhyr hmgyng therto, 
with the cseineiil of the pjevy longgyn,; thereto. 1706 
PiiiLLU'S, * Draught-Compasses, a surt of Coinpa.s.scs w'iili 
several moveable l‘oinis, to riuikc fiue Dr.Ttigln> of Maps, 
Charts.. etc. 1656 7 in 7/4 l\,.p, Hiit. MSS. Com. App. 
S75/'2 A couple lif whelps of the l.iloud-h.jund strain to 
make ^draught-dogs. 18^ .Symons Crol. CortrMali ig6 'I’o 
increase the efficiency of the ^draught engine and to reduce 
the cost of fuel. 1874 K.NiGur Ditl. MeJi., * Draft- 
equalizer, a treble tree ; a mode of nnanglng the whilHetre^A 
when three horse.s aie pulling abie.-ist, so that .dl possess an 
equal lever.Tge. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI U, j 'I'hc 
saied Chariote.s, and the *di aught hiirnesscs. 1854 Ko.s.M.iys 
& Kiciiarilson Chew. TechmH. (ed. ») I. 99 Abi»v«; the sole 
of the furnace arc three rows of *dr.m.!;hi holes. 17*1 
Hailey. 'Draught Hooks. 1753 CiiA.Man<s Cyd. Supp. s. v., 
l.arKe hooks of iron fixed on the cheeks of a cannon car- 
riage, two on e.ach side, .called the fore and hind Dranglit- 
hooks. .Used for drawing a gun backwards or forw-ards by 
men with strong ropes, called Draught- ropes. i8<3 Cnfat. 
K. Agrk. S(h.. Shoiv 2 A neck colkTr for . . Farm Harness.. 
htTS the draft -1io^:ik attached, and requires no hame.s. 1598 
Fi.ORio, Br.uro, a beagle, a hound, a spaniell, a hhiod 
hound, a ^draught hound. 1741 CoiupL Earn . • Piece if. i. t 
Having their Harbinger, Blood hound or Draught hound in 
Readiness, they begin the Chacc. 1594 J. King On Jonas 
(1618)69 They h.Tci...'i guddes.e for their Mraught-hoiise.s. 
161X Biin K ’2 Kings x. 27 They . .brake downe the house of 
Waal, and made it a di-.Tiight-house iC«\ f.KiJ. picvy house]. 
1884 J. Payne Talcs fr. Arabic 1. iS So thou inaye.st enter 
the dr.Tnght'hoiise. 1893 Act 36 4- 37 I n /, c. 85 ji 3 'I'he 
lower line of .such .. figures to coincide with the Mraughi 
line denoted ihciehy. <71631 Dkavion IVAs. IV'. M^^ffod.) 
With my Miaught-iiet then 1 sw'cep the .streaming dooil. 
1873 .4t/ 36 4 37 Vic/, c. 71 $ 14 Any peisuii wlio .shall .shuol 
or work any seme 01 dr.'dt net for sairnuM. 1B34 ( <ooi> 
of Med. icd. 4) III, 396 'I’he dose of thi.s waiter ,. was a 
draught-phial full, and, cousequeiiily, about an ounce 
and a half. ,1886 Pail Mall G. 17 Feb. 4/1 i'he iii- 
riiaies were sitting reading, "draught playing, or olher- 
wise amusing iheinselvcB. 1893 Jrul. A’. Agrk. .SV. D. c, 
7»S Ihe "draft-jxslt; is ^itvoted to eyes ., attached to the 
lorw-iuu face of the main frame. 11x60$ I*olwart Elytiug 

Montgonifne 758 Hallaiid sh.iker, 'draught raiker. x8s7 
kOLtit-nacN Compl. Oarsman's Guide yj i Locks). 'I'he 
araught rod connects the paddle or .sluice with the lever, 
me r.Tvk and winch, or the crowbar I that raises it). 1874 
Knight rut Mrrh , Drafi rod (Plow), a rixl extending 
beneath the beam from the clevis to the sheih and taking 
the olT the beam. 1609 1 L.i.ia.ni> Am$n. Manell. 


' XVII. tv. 84 [The Egyptian Obelisk], .heciug laycd upon 
. ceruine *draught*vicesi and engine.s . . was . . brought into the 
: Circus Maximus. 183$ Thiklwai.l Greece 1 . 1. 17 Along 
j this line, hence c.illed the Diolens, or '^Draught way, vessels 
’ were often transported from sea to_ sea. 1879 CasselTs 
\ Techn. F.duc. IV. 257/2 The mcial being kept perfectly cool 
’ by the ineixased draughtway. c 1440 rromp. Parv. 131/1 
I * Drawte welle, Itaurium. 

I Draught v. [f. Du aitgut sb.’\ 

1 . tran<t. To draw off (a party of persotis, animals, 

; cTc.) from a larger body for some special duty or 
purpose. (Now commonly Dhaft, q.v. 1 .) 

17x4 Land. Gaz. No. 5x93/4 Who was Draughted into Sir 
John Gibson's Comptuiy of Invalid Serjeants. 1745 Getttl. 

' Mag. 664 All order., for draughting out of the train of 
artillery .. 1 30 matrosses. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 

: 12 The commander . . shall draught off an equal number of 
men . . to supply their places. x868 E. Edwakus Kateigh 
' 1. xi. 'All 'Ihe soldiers, - were hastily dtaughted ufT to their 
I resiiective vessels. 

i 2 . To make a plan or bketch of; esp. to draw a 
I preliminary plan of (Something to be constructed) ; 

I to design. (Sometimes draftf) 

! i8a8 WknsiLk, Draft, to tlraw the outline, lo deline,itt;. 
j X85X Kut’Ing .Saihuaking (ed. 2! 138 To Imve .-v right 
, understanding of draughting sails, gcoinetiy ought to be 
studied. 1863 1 .ongI'. Wayside Inn I. Jiuildine of Long 
Serpent iii, Drafting That new vessel for Kinj^ Ola’f. 

3. Ttt treat witJi draughts (of medicine), ad- 
minister draughts to. rare- (Cf. dose v.) 

1768 Fooik De^dl on 2 Sticks in. Wks. 1799 11 . 275 Power 
. . 10 ]iiil . . draught . . and iM>uhicc, all pei.sinis. 

4 . Masonry. To cut a drntiglit upon : seeDitAt.’oiiT 
sb. 43. (Also Diiaft, q. V. 3 ) 

1848 f see///, rt. below]. x888 Daily Nenos 15 Sept. 3/1 
I They fstonesj arc draughted all round, but left rough on the 
i outer face. 

6. IVeaising. 'I'o draw (the threads of the warj)) 
through the hcddlcs of the loom : ^ Draw v. 8 b. 
Hence Draughted ///. n., Draughting vbl. sb . ; 
esp, _ Draught sb. 44. 

X796 H. Hontkm tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 

I 111 . 5'29 'i'hc draughting of theit children into the Militia. 

! 1848 VV( H. Bakti.ktt Egypt to Pal. xx. (1879) 438 'I'he 
! old wall, .with its large dtaughted stones. 1878 A. Banluw 
IVeavtHg (Cent.) The draughting or entering of the 
warp threads thiuiighthc hcadles. t8^ Anthony's Photogr. 
Hull. II. -218 Dnifiman's tracing paper .. can Ijc obtained 
of most dealers in drafting materiul.s. 
f hor other sen.scs, sec Draft v. 
tDran'ght-bridge. Obs. ^ Drawbridgk. 

c 1330 K. Rrunnk Ckron. fi8io) 183 VV'as her non cnlre . . 

I Hot a .slreile kaiicc, at he end a drauht brigge. rri38o Sir 
Ferumb. 19;, 2 pe ^eates were h^ntie sune y-schel, & ]>♦' 

: dra.U'brigi! vp y-drawe. r:x475 Pkt. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
784, 't8 Ifoc superfossorium, a drawtebryge. 0543 in 
. 'I'ltrner Dom. Archil. 111 . 78 William Clcbe. .hath made. . 
at your Tour of London . .a new dr.Tght bri dge. 

Draughtman (dru itmt&n). ran. 

1. “Draughtsman ; csp. in .sense 4. 

1865. Dickkns Mut.Er. i. iv, I. avinia, rising to the sur- 
; face Math the last draughimaii rescued. 189X K. A. ' 1 'll.LKTT 
St. George Tomblana, S'onvkk 36 A bone draugliluian, 
of the ly(K: used by the early Nor.semen. 

1 2. nonce- use, in morning s draught-man «• a 
man who indulges in a morning’s draught (of 
li(]uor) ; a tippler, Obs. 

1710 Tatter No. 241 r 2 That the wholesome Kestoralive 
above-iiientioncd [Vvater-gruel] may lx: giv'en in 'ravern 
Kitchems to all the Mornings Drauglit-Mcn ..■when they 
call for Wine before Noon. [In some lalrr cdd. priiiied 
morning draughtsmen, and so quoted by Latham, etc.] 
llencc Drau’ghtmausliip »- Dua vu h i .km an.mhti*. 
1870 A th. arum 14 May 648 The artist has rendered the 
; pathos of bis subject with jicrfcct skill in draiightmanship 
and nuKlclling. 1874 Edin. Kt-xr. No. 285. 179 As old as 
the infiincy of draughtuiaiisliip. 

DranghtBinan ((irii ftsman . PI. -men. Sec 
also Draft-sman. [f. draught's, genitive of , 
; Draughtj^. - f- M an.J 

1 . One whose prolession is to make drawing.s, 

! plans, or sketches ; a man employcrl or skilled in 

drawing 01 designing. 

1663 ( M.*e Dr.m-xsmax 1 |. X7X5 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 59 t )iie of the best ilraiightsmcii of our lime. x87$ 
Dawson Dawn of Life iii. 41 'Die. .drawings were executed 
by Mr. ii. .S. Sniilh, the. drauglitsiiian of the Survey. 1888 . 
Blkgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 345 Though lie was no i 
draughtsiiian, he was the author of a large portfolio of ; 
portraits. j 

2 . One who draws up, or makes a draft of, a i 
writing or document; one whose office it is to ; 
draw up legal or official documents. Now more * 

: usually Draftsman, q.v. 2. ! 

y 759 Draftsman 2]. xfos T. Jeffkkson AutoSiog. < 
! Wk?,. 1859 1 . 4v> The laws of which 1 was myself the mover ; 
■ and utaughtsman. x8^ Seklev .^tein 1 . 457 Jurist and , 
I pailiainentary draughtsman. X887 Spectator 4 June 762/1 i 
: The uctu.rl draughtsman of the Report, j 

i 3 . A man employ(*d in drawing or pulling some* | 

; thing, rare. Also draftsman. i 

I 1795 A. Anurksom Narr. China in Mor.se Atner. Ceog. i 
I (1796111 51J9 Fastening one rope lo the mast, .the draftsmen j 
j take the rope on shore along with them, 
j 4 . One of the ‘ men ' or pieces used in the game j 
of Draughts; also Draugutman, q.v. I. \ 

Cheourrist’ (R. a. Williams) l/ow to play I 
Draughts svell 8 'I’he writer recommends the ‘Royal’ i 
: Draughtsmen of the British Chess Computiy,. M retaining j 
i I be upiwi iiuui when a King ix iiiade. I 


! Draughtflinaiitliipi Also Draftsman-, [f. 
prcc. + -BHii*.] The function, quality, or art of a 
draughtsman ; skill in draughting or drawing. 

1846 WoftcESTER cites Sir J. Hehhchel. 186a Thornburv 
I Turtter I. 54 Turning the hoy's perspective, geometry, and 
architectural draughtsnianshiu to some account. 1884 
Atlu-meum 6 Dec. 739/2 In all, good, sound draughtsman- 
ship prevails. x 896 Dicey Ef^g. Case agst. iJonie Rule 
led. 2)225 Hesitations of statesmanship betrayed themselves 
in blunders of draughtsmanship. 

Drau'ghtswoman. [as Draughtsman.] A 
woman employed or skilled in drawing. 

184s Load, frlit, I. igt [They] are likely to become bold 
landscape draughtswomen. xWi Mrs. £. J. Worboihk 
Sissie xii, She is a very fair draught.AWoniBn. 

Drau'ght-tree. ? Obs. The pole of a wagon 
or other vehicle, to which the drawing gear is 
attached. 

1380 Hollvbani) Treas. P'r. Tong, Le Limon fvu 
chariot .. the benmu whereon the in n haiigelh in ii Waine, 
the draught tree of a wa^on, coache, or carle. ri6xx 
Ch.\1’.man ///nr/ xxiii. 358 Hi.s dniught-trcc fell to earth, and 
him the toss'd up chariot threw Down to the earth. 1789 
Mahan tr. Persius (179s) 130 note, Temo signifies the beam 
of u w.Tiii, or the diriiighl-tree whereon the yoke hangeth. 
1793 Smeaion F.dysioiie [.. § 109 (.'arts . . [n.Tvingj a very 
ihicK axle-tree, upon which i.s fixed a stout planking or 
platfurm, thal terminates in a draught-tree for .steerage and 
yoking the rattle to. 

Draughty (dru iti), a. [f. Draught sb. + -y i.] 

1. Abounding in dr.nughts or currents of air. 

1846 Muh. Marsh Emilia Wyndham (I-.), In this draughty 

I comfortless room I waited. I 8 S 9 .R-..F. Burton Centr. Afr. 

\ in yrnl. Ceog. .S'oe. XXIX. ivj filmy shade that flutters 
' and flickers in the draughty breeze. 

2 . Designing, artful, crafty: see Draught 33, AV. 
xSaa C M l Steam-Hoat 189 (Jam.), I could discern that 

the flunkies were ilraughty fellows. 1883 - R. Gilhaize 1 . 
162 (Jam.) I'll be plain wf you. said my grandfather to this 
draughty speech. i8»g Ho(;u Sheph. Cat, 1 . Vc’rc 
a cunning draughty man. 

t3. [IVrhaps an alteration of the equivocal adj. 
Duafty.] Rubbishy; filthy. Obs. rare. 

x6oa 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 151 The filth that 
falluth froni so many draughty inueiilioris as daily swavine 
in out printing house. 

Hence Drau’ghtlneas, draughty condition. 

. *? 7 ‘ Daily News 13 Jan., U might prove an undesirable 
Imbitation for invalids on account of its draugliliiiess. 
Drank, obs. form of Dkawk sb. and v. 

Draunt, var. of Drant. 

Drave (ilr/'^v). Sc. [northern form of Drove 
OK. drdf^ A fi.shing expedition in which several 
. men lake pait, each supplying a net and receiving 
a share of the i)rolits m.ade. Later, A haul (of fish) ; 
also, a shoal. 

*733 Dinosay Interest .Scot. 20? Artificers, Day- 
labourers, and Fanners Servants that live near the Coast . . 
make it a Condition with their MavUrs, to be allowed the 
Drave lo lhtm.sclvc.s. 1769 De Foes TourGt. Brit. IV. 18 
An Adventure of this Kind is called a Drave.. vno or lliree 
' Fishermen associate five or six I.andnien, for there are 
Commonly eight or nine Men to a Boat. 1793 Statist. Acc. 
F/f sh. I A. 445 ( Jam.) The Drave, as it i.s here called, wa.s 
.seldom known to fail. 1854 Phemio Millar I. 224 Pbemie 
loved the stir and e.\citeinent of the great herring cirave. 

Drave, obs. or arcii. pa. t. ol Dkivr v. 
tDra'Vel, V. Obs. Also 6 dravil, drevil, 
drefle. [Matzner suggests connexion with ON. 
dra/a to talk indistinctly, drafl tattle.] intr. To 
sleep unsoundly, have troubled sleep ; ? to talk in 
; one’s slcej). 

13.. Gain. 4- Gr. Knt. 1750 In dre? droupyng of dreme 
drnueled pat nolilc. xjjij f)otiGr.A.s ACneis vin. Frol, x Of 
drffliiig [ed. 1553 dreiiilliiig] and dreniis quliat dow it to 
eiulyi ? Ibid. X. .\i. 96 Quhen mennis myndis oft in dravilling 
groni.s. Ibid. xii. .viv. 52 Quhen langsuin dravillyng [cd. 
xi^ dreuillyngi on the unsound sleip Our ene uiirscttis. 
Driivel, obs. form of Drivkf.. 

Dravick : see Drawn sb. 

Draw (dr§ I V. Pa. t. drew (dr/D ; jm. pple. 
drawn (dr^n). Forms: see below. [A Common 
Tcul. strong vb. of 6 th ablaut scries : OK. dragan, 
dvih {iir6h\ drazen » OS. dragan^ OHG. tragen, 
ON. draoa, Goth. (gaWragan : only in OK. and 
ON. with the sense ‘draw, pull*; in the other 
langs. with that of * carry, bear 
On account of the phonetic development of original 
g in English, the modern conjugation deviates 
much from the normal type (as in shahe, shook, 
shaken^ ; the g of the present stem having passed 
through the labialized guttural spirant ( 7 ^), to 
(w), drag-, dra^t dranp, Jrawy-, drawh-, dra7a-» 
The same hapixrncd in ME. in the pa. t , where 
drJg, dM, became droj, drou), drowj, drouth, 
drough, drow\ but this was supplanted in 14 - 1 3 th 
c. by dre 7 v, app. by assimilation to the ori^naliy 
reduplicated verbs of the scries blew, blown, 
and prob. first in the northern dialect, where these 
verbs retained their original -dto {plaiw, hle^o, 
hlviven ; so draw, drew, drawen), ( 1 ’hrougb the 
modern pronunciation of after r,.is (//), drewii 
now pronounced as the historical drough would 
have Wn, if it had survived.) In 0£. the 2 nd 
and 3 rd sing. pres. Ind. had umlaut, drgeist, droihst^ 
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drmiP* This was probably the origin of the by- 
form dray- of the present stem ; see A. i /3. ( A weak 
pa. t. and pple. drawed is occasional from iGtli c., 
and freq. in illiterate 8 |)eech.)] 

A. Inflezioual Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. i drag-, 2-4 draj-, (draoh-), 

3 drajh-, drah-, 3-5 drauj-, 4 5 drauh-, 
dragh-, 5 draw}-. (4-6 drau-), 3 - draw-. 

f 897 K. Gregory's Past. Ivi. (1871) 431 Hit mou 

dnesp. a 1000 GutlUac 6 g() (Gr.) Ongon . . draxan. < xaoo 
TVm. Coit. iloni. 29 And swo ilra^en hem to hire. Ibid. 
149 Louerd drah me after );e. Ibui, 258 Loiierd drau) us 
neor )»«:. cxaoo Ormin 25394 To dru^henn hemni till 
hdiegruud. Kath. 1991 pt okre walden drahcti 

hit. ci»n bAY. 13^8 Seyles Ituj druwe to tuppe. 2300 
Cursor M. 21264 (Cull.) Four ar hid >.^11 draiics {7'. t r. 
draghis, draus, drawe] Jw wain, c 2340 Gaxo. 4 Gr, h'nt. 
1031 pere lie dra^c/ liyni un-dry^e. 1393 I.angi.. P. PI. C. 
111. 190 Oure curt shal he drawe. Ludioto C/mrebm. 

Acc, (Camden) 3 To draue the cluihf. 155a Hlloet, Draw 
as a paynter doth. 

i8. 3 dreih-, droi-, drey-, drai-, 5 6 dray-. 

rixaas yutiana 30 F.lewsius. .hct.,dreiheii [ 7 .'. r. dreak-nj 
liire into dare bus, a laas Leg, A'atk. 2237 Gultcic.so, leaden 
And dreieii to deaiJe. r- sajf Pains 0/ Uelt 8g in O. P. 
Afisc. 149 And dreyeb licom m-lo a wel. c 1460 Toxone/ey 
Myst, ^Surtees) 49 When his tyme beKyiinys lo day, 1 lede 
no man fro hyni dray, xsaj Fuzheku. Snrv. ix. (1539) ij 
To dray any water like a puiiipe. 

2 . Past tense, a. i drdj, dr6h, 2 -4 dro3, dro^b, 
droh ( 3 drohh), 3-4 drou, 3-5 drow, 4-5 drogh, 
droui), drow^, drowgh, drowh, drough (droob, 
droow, dro). 

6950 Limiisf. Cosp. John xxi. 11 Simon Petrus, .drox l>vet 
nelt on eordc. c 2aoo CJkmin 8704 Morrs o(V fir iit il> ii^lu-nn. 
Ibid. 11907 He drolih Jiier forh pe bokess lare. tbid. 14673 
Abraham, .droh hiss .swerd. a laag . incr. R. 110 Vor horc 
uorlorcnncssc het droweii him lo deaSc. c ia5o Gen, iJ- 
390Q Dis water him on-.sundcr dro3. c xrj^ Lay. 16038 poll 
drone to pe vneoupe Icodc. <22300 Cursor M. 4387 (Colt.) 
Sco drou [ 7 *. r. drouhe] his mantel. Ibid. 24036 (F'din.) pal 
pi son pardroch in pluoe. 238a Wvci.ii# Jer. x.v.xi. 3 Y rewende 
drux thee, a 2400 I'ty/uer (iSiji) 106 Hu that droow me out 
of the womliu. rx4CM /Jodr. Troy 52(30 And dro hyni (Vo 
dethc. Ibid. 6207 'i'wo droinondarys drowe hit. c 1430 
PUgr. l.yf Man node in. Iviii. (1869) 17T, I..Hrowh my 
bordoun to me. 2480 Caxion Chron. Ping. vi. 12 Wolues. . 
al to drow hyni. c'1500 Alery Jest Myiutr Abyngton 239 
in Hazl. K. P. P. 111 . k-jq At that wordu the clarkc loughc, 
Ami by the voice lo her he drouch. 

p In the fullowiri;; eilher a scrilial error for droge, or con- 
fused with pa. 1. ui'DiiKE v, 

<12400 so Aie.sander 3629 Ciirsourcs paim die)u. Ibid, 
5554 pai dre^c him vp lo pe drye. 

/ 3 . 4- drow (4 dro web, 5 drw, 5-6 drewo, 
dreuo, drae). 

c 2 wo Sir Trntr, i a()<) Rkhc sail pai drewe. «; 2400 Beryn 
170 pey druw3 to dynerward, a.s it drew to noon. 

Caxion Plaiuhardyn v. 23 The. wounde that driic hyin 
toward lo delhe. 1494 F.\mv.\n Chron. vu. 352 Than the 
barons dreue (owardu r.ondnn, 2568 (jKArroN Chron. II. 
24 They drewe together. Ibid. 155 He dnie more and more 
of his people into the Cilic. xs^Siiaks. Rich. ///, 1. iii. 
176 And with lliy scornes drew’st iRiucr.s from hi.s eye.s. 

7. drawed. 

^ 1619 N. Hkkn c tr. Sarpis /fist. Counc. Trent (1676) 1 54 
There was no.. abuse which drawed not after it lelc.J. 2767 
Reg. X. Characters 20.4/1 [lie] wire-drawed the books 
of Moses into a complete system of natural philosophy. 

3 . Pa. pple. I drason, 2-3 dra^eu, 4-5 draghen, 
drauon (4 drauben, dragb(e, 4-6 draun(e, 
drawen (4-5 -In, -yn, ydrawo, drawe, draw), 
6- ydrawne, 6-7 drawne, 7- drawn. 

2127 O, E. Chron. ^ Kail p.x't pa bcon drawen. 11250 Ceu, 

4 E.t, 13 Dis song is dra3cn on Krip:leis speche. <1x300 
Cursor lil, 20061 (Kdiii.) In opir itiKlis was it drawin [r-. rr. 
drauti, drawen]. 13. . Guy ICanu. (A.) 4499 Toward 
Inglond is Gij y-drawe. C2330 R. Hkunnk Chron, uGio) 
i8;j Drauhen oner pc gale. <r 1340 Ha.mi'oli: Psalter xix. 8 

? ai ere draghen aboutu. 1:1374 Cii.m.ckk And. .y An.. 70 
'he noble folke were Lo the tonne ydrawc. e. 1450 tr. Dc tnii- 
tathne 11. ix. 50 To Ije drawe oute of himself, c 2550 
Lnerece 4" Eurya/us^ Envoy, 'I'hys boke in Kngly.sh drawe 
w.as. 2582 Holi.yijand Canipodi Pior v-T^ It shaloc drawen 
with horses. 1646 P. IIulkklev Gospel Covt. 1. 1x0 They 
had drawn their curtains. 

i8. 3 dreion, 4 drayn, drain, 5 dreyn. 

CX320 Sir Trhtr. 1575 Wip lh.s sword .al diaiii. <21440 
Sir Dejprev. 665 When the loidys were drawin Irimcs leyii, 
a3eyiieT. 

7 . Weak forms. 

CX330 Arth, 4* <1/<.’/7. 6828 Thai were abrod y-dreyglit. 
•a®® WiusoN Logike 58 b, Now, ibal we have drawed 
led. 1567 drawen] these wordes. ..so furru. 

B. Signification. 

General scheme of arrangement ^ 

1. Of traction Generally. * 1 11 specific uppUcation.s. 
*** With specific objects. In transferred and figurative 
applications). II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. 
111. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal (' With that 
wliicli is taken us the object. ' ' With that from which the 
contents arc taken as the object).^ IV. Of tension, c.v- 
tension, prolraciion. V. Of rlelineution or construction by 
drawing (* To draw a line, figure, fi^rmid document, com- 
parison. ^To draw a bill or demand note). VI. ny/. 
and la/r. Of motion, moving oneself. V 1 1. In combina- 
tion with adverbs (e. g. tlraiu out). 

I. Of simple traction. • /« the ,:;eneral sense. 
(The most general word for this; other words, 
partly synonymous, as dra^p hattl, trails Ing, 
imply drawing in a patticulor manner or with 
special J'orcuy 


1 . trans. 'fo cause (anytliiug) to move towani 
oneself hy the application of force ; to [lull. 

^950 lindisj. Gosp. John xxi. 11 Asta^ Simon Petrn.s and 
drojs pa;t nett on corSe. «'X2oo Okmin i53<}4 To dia^henii 
heinm till hellegriintL ctooo Smodanc Bab. 2566 The 
Habyloynes of his hors him drowe. x66o F. llROOKii Ir. l.e 
Blands Trav. 140 Hy draw ing ihrc.’ids out of the leaves. 2669 
SiCK.MY Mariner’s J/ag. i. 93 Dr. aw your Sighl»Vaue 
a little lower down. 16^ Dampikk l oy. 1. vii. 165 Canoa.s 
{ . . will nut last long, especially if not drawn ashore often uiitl 

I tarred. Ibid. xiv. 380 It comes off by only drawing the 
I Cane thro your hand. 1700 S, L. tr. Prjiys Poy. E. tud. 
i6 .-V Shark came up to him, ami drew him under Water. 
2709 Alu>i.v*n Tatter No. 163 p 2 He drew a Taper of 
Xersos out of his Pocket. 1786 Mao. 1 )'Akui,ay Diaty 
•it May, l..drew my hat over my face. 2847 A. Nl. 
(j>iLi.iA.M I'rar. < 1 /cm ieo 255 The buckle of my belt was never 
dislurlicd, exceiit lo draw it tighter, when I was pinched 
with hunger. 2870 K. Pkacock AW/ .Skit I. III. 95 Drawing 
her fatlicr aside for an instant. tBw Dowoem .Southey iii. 

71 To draw the pen across six hundred linc.s. 

b. al/soi, 

<'2305 .S.^ f.ncy 103 in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Hi .•ichotie apd 
<lro3i: .'ll bat hi mbic. 1894 . ter. .S'ev. Late Coy. 11. (17111 
131 'I he Kope of its own accord doth pull or draw very hard 
. . two such Ropes draw as much as a .Man's Strength. 

c. npi, with adverbial or other complement'. 

.See also draw w/, i>t) b.) 

2885 (}. .\t.i.KN Babylon i, Mrs, VX'inthrop drew lier.self 
I together. 2890 XV'. C. Krssra.i. Ocean Trag. I. vii. iji 
j Wilfrid, .diew himself erect. 2893 Sat. Obsert'cr 23 J)cc. 
ij8/x Erniynlrude drew herself lo her full stature. 

d. intr. for passive. To Ijc clrawn, or to admit 
of being drawn, spec, in Potmdins/^ etc. =» Djsli VLit 
7^1 iJ. 

2^35 OeAKCi H Entbbms i. iv. 17 Thy Hnlaiico will rml 
draw I diy Hal.iiice will nut downe. 26^ Dami'ikm ('<»»'. I. 
ii. 17 The Line in dniw'ing uOer him ebam ’d to kink, or 
j grow eiiUingled. 2703 Moxon Meth. E ecn. i7</rhat the 
i String may draw tight uimii the Work. 1886 Mk.s. 

I RanooU'II Mostly Fools 1 . x. 21/9 The roi>e dtmv taut and 
! parted in the middle. 

j 2 . To pull (anything^, after one ; to move (a 
j thing) along by traction. S|-»ecifically u.sed of 
I a beast of draught ]ailling a vehicle, a plough, etc. 

I cxaoo[see A. a aj.^ a t^fusCursorM. 21654 (Gdil.) A w.iiiu! 

I . .|at dnanen was wiel oxen luin. 1503 . let ro lien. K//, c. 

I 18 Haling or drawing .any .such 'Trow, lluat, or Vessel, 
i 1593 i - XVaison Tears Paneie iv. (Arh.) i8*d hi her Coach 
ydr.awnc with siluer Doues. 1648 f'i.iOK \Test Ind. xii. s-l 
' They, .drew after them stones, earth, timber. 2700 S. f.. 
j tr. Eryke's Eoy, E. Ind. 263 XVc; drew their Ves.5cl along ufu r 
> us. Tavi.ok Orig. Aryans 180 The Kgyptiatis and 

ihe llittites possessed war chariots drawn hy horses. jTlod. 
A locomotive drawing a long train of wugom^. 

b. also/. Of in/r. csp. of beasts of draught; also 
Jii/' ph*"- draia to^i^ethcr, or in one //;/«?« to 
‘ j)ull together *, agree ’.oh .) ; also to draw v)ith*» 
to be in like case with (qiiot. 1604 ). 

1526 r iNM'Ai.K Phil. ii. 2 'That ye drawe one wayc.. being 
of one accorde. > 53 « Hack Breje Comedy in Hart. Miso. 

I (Malh.) 1.215 Drawe only after hi.s lyne. Hkynvooi) 

i Proxf. (1867) 65 We drew both in otic line. 2548 H/U.r. 
j Chron., Hen. V, 65 b, An .\ntIop drawyng in an hor.se mill, 
j 1604 Shakh. 0 th. IV. i. 68 Thinke cucry hearded fellow tliat’.s 
j but yoak'd May ilraw with you. 1686 Lond. rV<22. No. 

I These three [horses] have all drawn. 2775 SiiEini>\N 

I Rivals 1. i, Doi:S she draw kindly witli the Captain '/ 1844 
'JrnL R, Agric. .Vix;. V. i. 271 The hurses draw abrca.sl. 

C. intr. for passive. 

1660 F. Huooicc tr. Le Blancs Trav. 141 He..put.s on 
a while shirt that drnwes on the ground, like persons doing 
penance with us. 2892 Field 19 Mar. 415/2 The Irish out- 
side cais..flraw lighter than an ordinary I'.nglish carl. 

3. transf, a. With the load as object : To convey 
or carry in a vehicle; to carl; lo haul. 

< 2290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. jy/iSs Hiiy drowen |?al bodi so 
inililelirhe. 2362 Lanul. P. PL A. vii. 273 'I’o drawe a- 
fcld my doiige, 159a Siiak.s. yen. 4- Ad. i Two .strcngili- 
less doves will draw me tbrongh the .sky. 17M Cowi>kh 
My Mothers Puturc 49XV^licre the gurdciier Robin,, Drew 
me to school. . Delighted with iny bauble coach. 1844 
'yrnl. R. .A^rie. .Sor. V. 1. joj I he (atniei's generally draw 
the bay and coals for the coii.igers. 

b. \\'ith the beast as obj. : 'I’o employ in drawing, 
use for draught. ?Oiily in pa.pplc, 

2679 I cntd. Ga ;. No. One brown b;iy ( leliliiig. . 

trot.s all, and hath l.»een iiiuch drawn. 1722 Ibid, N'o. 
5996/10 A grey Nag, used lo be drawn. 

0 . absoL Of hawks : see qiiot. 

2486 Bk. .\f, .'llbtins Aij, We shall -say that liawky.- do'in i 
draw when they lx*re tyinbcring to their nesle>, and iiott ■ 
liicy beld, lie make ihcr nestes. 

/n speeijic applications. ! 

4. To drag (a criminal) at a horse’s tail, or on a i 

hurdle or the like, to the place of execution ; 
formerly a legal puiiishincnt of higii treason. j 

C1330 K. Hkun.vk CAm//. (1810) 247 First wa.s he drawen 
for hr. feionie, and as a fiefc ban slawcii, on galwcs liaiiecd 
hie. c 2400 Destr. Triy 1970 To br.. .drawen as a dog uuJ to j 
dcllie broght. 2460 Caiuhavi. Chron. (iSsSj 287 (Serle i 
w'a.s] conciempned to lie drawe thorow oute the good j 
towncs of Yitglond, and aftir to be liangeii and iiimi tercd 
at T.ondon, 1480 Caxjon (.’//mi. ccxiiii. 1148’/) 288 
Jiiged to he leyd on an hurdel and than to I>c drawe thurgli 
the cyte of london to 'riborne. 1548 Hali. Chron., Hen. 
yil, 47 After the fa^.syoii of treyiours to lie drawen, 
hanged and quartred. 1556 Chron. Gr. p'riars (Camden.) r8 
W'haiie they ware drawne they had ther pardune all 
and their lyffes. 1568 Gkafton Chron. II. 191 Becanse 
he came of the bloud royall. .he was not drawne, but was j 
set tipun an horse, and so brought lo the plactr of exei iiiion. 
and there hanged. 1769 l)i.\<:KsuiNe Comm, (1830) iV, vi. | 


c)3 That the offender (in c.'i.ses of high treason] be drawn to 
the g.vllows, and not be carried or walk. 2890 'f. Cooper 
in Ukt. .Vat. Biog. XXI. 4/1 iGarneliJ wa.s samteticcd to be 
drawn, hanged, dtseinbuw'cTled, and quartered. 

+ 6. Jo pull or tear in pieces^ asunder, Ohs, 
<21390 Cursor M. 9060 (Giitt.), 1 war Worihi wid hors be 
drauiii. 1,1420 Sir Ammias (XVeber) 173 He scyd, the 
liowndes scliuld the flesch drawe. r 2489 (.'axton Sohhcs 
of Axmon iii. ^ Keynawde. .iiuide Ileriiyer lobe Imunde 
fiy.s (ourc mcninrcs. to fuiite horses taylle.s, and soo ho was 
dr.'iwncn .all quyck, and quartered in foure peces. 15M 
Pai.si:k. 34(7 They had rather suffre their lyinmt-.s to be 
drawen in peces. 2700 TvKKivt.i Hht. Eng. II. giw Hewics 
r.oiuleiiincd to be drawn asunder by Horsts, 1700 P'rykvs 
y^‘. E. Ind. 276 To be drawn in pieces with Elephants. 

6. To contract, cause to shrink ; to ])Uil out of 
shape or out of [dace, lo disioit. 

< 2400 Lan/rani's Cirorg. 99 pe craiiipe . .in |>e which 
sijkiies cordis and pe senewis weren drawen to her higyn- 
nyiigc. c 1450 St. i (t/hbert (Surtees) 1074 So Jii^t ^ syniics 
in his haul, .waft drawen saiiicii. <11691 HovCk Hist. Air 
(i6u'2) 8'2 His mouth was so draw n awry, that 'twas hideous 
lo nehold. 1777 .Sm kidan .S'eh. Stand. It. ii, She draws 
her month till it. .resembles the aperture of a poor’s-box. 
2^7 'I'knnvsun Princ. vii. 114 with all their forehe,'tds 
ilrawii ill Komun scowls. i8m Swinui rnk Ess. ^ Shtd. 
(1875) 357 'J'he fare smiling, tnit drsiwti and fixed. 1892 
Casielcs Earn. Mag. Apr. 279/1 Artificial teeth., are apt to 
draw the mouth. 

b. intr. lor refi. To contract, shrink. 

* 53 ® i*Ais(iU. 527 His skyline drawelli togyther lykc 
binned lelhor. 2626 Haiun Sy/va § 34, 1 haue not yet 
found certainly, that the XX^'ltt•r it selfc . . w ill shrinkc or draw 
into lcs.se Kootiie. 2893 Temple Bar Mog. XCXHI. 157 Her 
dark brows draw together over her black eyes. ^ 
t?. trims. To bring logctlier by sewing edges 
of a rent, etc.) ; to mend (a rent); cf. also i//i/ 7 t/ 
up, 89 c, and Kink-ijuaw. 06s. 

2592 Umi-enk i ’/.it. Courtier ill Hart, d//.vt . (Mulli.) II. 
244 Haiic they not a drawer . . lo drawe it seume up the holes 
socnmiiwgly, that it shall ncitcr he espied? i6tx Coicit., 
Rentraire. also, to draw, ilearnc, or bow vp a rent In a gar- 
ment. It' id., RentraUiurf a drawing of rent cloth; 

I A dcarhing, 

I *** With specific objects. 

8 . trims. TV) pull up (a s.^il, a drawbridge), pull 
out (a bolt, an organ-slop), haul in (a net), etc. 

11273 Lav. 1339 Bruins hc)'te handli tahic.s, seyles 
ill awe lo loppe. CIJUS C iiA' ) i-.K L. G. iV. 1563 llyPsip,, 
And drough his saylle aiul sangh hir neuer ina^ 1568 Crae- 
ioN( H. 326 Till! gate was shut and the hridge drawen. 
2646 jh NKYN Remora 27 'I he bridge of men y will ere long 
be drawn. 1869 W. Lc)N(;man Hist. Edio. Hi, I. xvii. 318 
He then drew the bolt, the door was ot)«;npd, 2882 Serib- 
ners .Mag, XX 1 . 583/2 If wc , .draw all tin; so-called * .slop* ’ 
|of a great organj, 1893 Longm. Mag, June 120 'Tbc net is 
drawn. 

b. i Weaving. To instit the threads of f the warp) 
into the heddlcs in the ])roper order. 

2875 (see Dkacoiit sb. 44]. 

9. To pull back the string of fa bow') in order to 
bend it so ns to shoot ; to bend (a bow). Also, 
to pull back (the arrow on the string. Also aAvol. 

To dram the long btrot : bee Bow •4c; also Lose; Bow. 

£ 2330 K. Bkunnk Chron. It \u i;( Kulls)4 370 .Xrchers drowe. 
(:x44o iiesta Rom, i. 2 (Hurl. MS.) pe. kny^t .sawe liim 
begynne forlo dr.'iwt: his buwe. 25^8 H a i.r. C'/iewi., //<■//. 
yil, 19 'The Knglishmeii y'-.. might eythcr stand or 
drawe a bowe. 1594 .Shak.s. Rich. HI, v. iii. 339 Draw 
Archers, draw your Arrowes lo llie. bead, xoxi Biin.i. 

! I Kings xxii. 34 A certaine man drew a bow at a venture, 
i *786*88 GinHo.N Dfil. iV Ivi, I' xfrcistd. .to draw the 
i hnvi. 2856 Fkoudk Hist, P'ng. (1858)!. ii. 173 He dn-w 
wjtb ea.se u.s .‘ilrong a bow as was buiiie hy any ycomuii (. (’ 

I his guard. 

% To draw a bead: to lake aim with a gun or 
; rifle: see Tin vu sb. 5 d. 

10. To dratu bit, bridle, riin: to pull (lie rein:* 

' in order lo stop or check the liorse ; lo slop, hall, 

! • pull up ’ : also /ig. 

i 1664, 278a pee Ihr sb.'^ Sd]. <21690 Ia», SoMt;KVii.i.E 
; .M,m. .'iomerviiles (iRiO II. Jiv Hc..iievt:r drew bridle 
untill he rainc the Iciilli of Le.ids. 1828 Ty» i.km Hist. 

! .SV<»r. (1S64) I. s.-j Suncy. .rud*-, without druw'ing bridle, to 
; Berwick. 2840 Bahmam fngol. Leg., Leeth Folkestone, 
j .Scarcely tlrawiiig^ bit. 2850 Tails Mag. XVII. 51/2 
j K.iroliis dicw rein in thu isqu.'ire. 

I 11. To jmll (a curtain, veil, cloth, etc.) over 
soiiu tiling so .IS to cover or conceal it, or aside or 
' off fiom it .so a.s to disclose it. fig, ftSce 

also Cb'it’i'A IN' j/a* 1 b, ViiiL .(//.) 

c 2420 .Sir A maitas (XV'elxjr) 74 Over lits heyd he drw his 
Iiode. 2509 etc. pei-. Ccmi ain i b). 2631 Gouot; 6W.v 
Arroxos i. xxv. 36 When the curteiis were drawne, all the 
people might .sec it. i 6 n Mii.ion Tenseroso And sable 
stole of Cyprus l.vwn, Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
2702 Dk Fui: True-born Eng, 1. 90 Satyr, be kind and draw 
a silent Veil. 2844 J)(ikkns Chnxi. xii. In a room 

with all the window-cnrlaiiK drawn. 1862 Temple Bar 
Mag. 1 . 307 Let us rlruw a veil over this di.viiiul spectacle. 
1891 Longm. Mag. Jiec. 167 I he .sun h.id gone down, but 
the hliiids had not been drawn. 

b. /////'. for refl. passive. 

2711 S j Kh.i.H Sped. No. '240 ft |(icliiiig into one of the 
Si(ic-ho.\es on the Stage hefnre the Curtain drew. 1894 
Cornh. Mag. \w\y 38^ I remember a carriage, .with curtains 
that drew iii (runt of it. 

12. To draw the cloth ; lo withdraw or remove 
the lablc-cluth after a meal ; to * dear away *. 

; Now rare or arch.) f Akso, in s^ine sense, to draw 
the board or tabic {obs.). 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 706 Cloh and bord was drain {rimes 
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hayn, feyii, 13.. CWr Je L. 46^^ Aftyr nicte the 

cloth was dmwi*. 1393 [.ANtit.. /V. C. ix. 289 Let hem 
abyile tyl l>c bold be dritwe. eitygn CiKOHK 0 /io (1796) 11 r 
Come here, Wollcy, and draw the tabic. i8a3 S<-'orr 
Qut:ntiti iT^.xx, Wlien the tables were drawn. x8. . Thackeray 
I/aj:i!ar/ys / i V/e (1 Stfj) 4S9 When the cloth wa.s drawn., 
lie would retire to his own apartments. i86x Temple Bar 

II. J07 'I’hc cloth hiid been drawn, as the reporters 
write of public dinners. 189a Eng. ttlustr. Mag. Dec. 

People don’t even 'draw cloths' any more. 

13. Of a ship or boat : To displace (so much 
depth of water') ; to sink to a specified depth in 
floating. [{50 F. tircr tant iVeau^ seize pieds ifeaUt 
etc. It is not clear what the original notion is here.] 

>555 Pccotlcs 7 The smauler vessellcs which drewe 
no gre;it ileptlie enieted. 1590 Wkhiik Trav. (Arb.) a6 She 
drawes but xj foot water. i6r7 Ca^p. Smjtii St'amaa’s 
Craw. xi. 54 The Shi()s that drawe.s most w'iUer are com- 
monly the most whuiisome. 1834-^ IIkkreion Tntr’. (1844) 

5 Two feet more water than the .shiptirew. 178* W. Gii.i'in 
11789) 59 Our barj{c drawing too much water to imss 
the sh.'illows. i8s6 Examitur 289/1 A boat drawing six 
inches water. 189s lUackw. Mug. CLI. jar -a .Steamers 
fur the Zambesi.. should not draw over iB inches. 

Jig. 1601 Marstom Fasijuil 9 f Kuih, i. 319 You may 
easily sound what depth of wits they dr.aw. 

absol. ^ <606 Shark. Tr. Ar Cr. 11. lii. 277 l.ight Lutes may 
•soile swift, though greater bulkcs draw deepe. 
t b. Of the sea or river. Obs. 
xfox lioLLANO Pliny 1. iTi 'fherc be curbiinc trenches or 
channels in it that draw deepe water, wherein they nuiy 
without danger saile. 

14. In Cricket^ To divert (the ball) to the ‘ on ’ 
side of the wicket by a slight turn of the bat. In ! 
Golfy To drive (the ball) widely to the left hand. 

X857 Chambers's Information 1 1 . (ipu ( Cricket) 'I’he proper , 
balls to draw arc those w'hkh arc pitched sonicwhal short j 
. . and come up r.athcr within the line of your leg-slump, ibid. , 
6^2 (Golf) DraWf to ilrive wildly to the left. 1837 ; 
Hl'Ghcs Tom Bronni ii. viii.( 1880) .152. 1893 lUustr, SJori- j 
ing Dram. News 3 Apr. i,s6/j I.cl him draw the ball or I 
heel it, and the chances are he will drop into a lakt^lel. 

16. /iUliards. To cause (a ball) to recoil as if i 
pulled back, after striking another ball. | 

**♦* /m transferred and figurative applicatiom. I 
10. tmns. To cause to come, move, or go (froni \ 
or to some place, position, or condition ; to lead, ' 
bring, take, convey, put. Also fig. c.g. to draiv j 
into example^ precedent, comparison, consequence, | 
practice, alloivance, etc. Ohs. (exc. as associated i 
with other senses), f To draw to death, (also of I 
("from) lifC) : to put to death ipbs '.). ! 

c laoo Ommin 10392 Ne nohht ne drn3hc ice upiionu me | 
To been hridgumc. a ZM5 JutiaHa 4 Oerflichc IheJ droh j 
ham to deaoe. c 1250 Cm. ,v Ex. 3806 And .iiii. score of Hue 1 
dra^cn. 13.. E, H. A Hit. P. A. 698 Lordc Jiy .'.eru.'iiint ' 
dra? ncucr to dome. 1375 Lahuouk Brnce 1. 628 He in j 
bowrch hys laiidls dtt;w«;n. c X386 CiiAUChK /Virv. Pirt5 I 
'I'o draweri iii-to niemorie goodo werkes. c 1450 .Merlin j 
17 Than the luges drough hem ap.art, and clcpcd these ' 
other women. CX489 Caxtos Blanchardyn v. 23 The 
wouiide that drue bym tnw.'inl to dethe. c 1591 iii Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 78 Orosse practises .. to drawe the 
wr..xlth of the laud into his Ireasiirie. x 5 o 8 ITikroh Defence 
III. 73 Kneeling, .was not dniwrie into .'illow.ince and practise 
in the C^rch. x638Siii T. HirKnEiiT Trav. (cd. 2) go Hec 
.alters his intent, and drawes his forces .against Karitas. 
x83a W. Irving .Alhambra ||. Tf He hastened to draw 
him from the seductions of the g.arden. 

+ 17. To construct (a ditch, canal, wall, etc.) from 
one point to another ; to * lead ’. ; L. dticere.) Obs. 

rs400 Destr. Troy in6o With dykes so depc dragheii 
a-boute. 1803 Knocles Hist. Turks (ifi/i) 8g A navigable 
ditch or cut, drawnc out of the Nile. x66o F. ItROQKic tr. 

Le Blanc's Trav. 377 From this Lake they (lr,aw a Channcll 
that sets certain Lcalher-Engiues at worke. x6^ Fkvkk 
Ace. E. tndia .y /*. 37 From the first Point a Curt.aiii is 
drawn with a Parapet. X796 Mom.sk Amer. Ceog. II, 26 
A navigable canal has been drawn lately from Kiel.. to 
the river Ky«!cr. 

tl8- Cookery. To pass through a strainer; to 
bring to proper consistence (cf. draw up, 89 d ). Obs. 

ci4ao Liber Cocorum (1862) 16 Drau^e fiotii tltmowglic 
•a streynour clone, c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 13 Draw |«u 
s.amc brothc thorwe a straynnun:. CX440 Donee M.S. 

S3 fob 39 Draw it and do it in a pott. a 1550 in Eicarfs 
Anat. (1888) App. ix. x. 227 Drawe Ibe [juhic of them 
thorough a strayner. 

tl9. To render into another language or style 
of writing ; to translate. Obs. 

iiajo Cm. A Ex. ij Ut of lathi tJin song is dragon on 
englcia sMche. c 2375 Lay E'olks Mass Bk. (MS. R.) 12 
Iiitil etiglishe )>us 1 draw hit, X4S»-i^ Myrr. our Ladye 
2 I haue drawen yourc Icgetide and all yoiire scruyee in to 
fv'Kly^hc. <1 1547 Surrky (/iV/tf) The fourth Bokc of 
Virgin.. translated into Englishe, and drawen intostraunge 
metre. 1569 F KNioN (title) A r>i!M:our4« of Ciuilc warren 
■ . Ill r raiince, drawne into Englishe. 

t20. T o bear, endure, suiter, undergo. Obs. (App. \ 
confused with Duke.; 

atMM$ Juliana 49 0|>e pine an! le dcl5 hat he droh 
for inon. Aiaas Leg. Kath. 1914 Teoiien and tintreohcii 
Pe alrc ine.aM deriie Jtal eni dradllch flesch Mahe drehen 
and dr.ahen. a 1300 Cursor M. 16989 (Coll.) pe pine he 

for me drou U;.!//. dTcghl, 

+ A' a- To adduce, bring forward, appeal 
u> for confirmation .see also draw forth, 81 b). 
b. To assigii, attribute, c. "I’o turn aside to a 
purpose, pervert, wrest. Obs. 

a 1306 CursemM. i46r,i (Ct>tt ) Him drau i me to mi 
waxaiid. 157* Timmk ta/w/wu on Cm. \^^ Paul draweth 
the same to all mortal men in all ageii. a 159a H. Smith 


' IVks. (1866-7) I. IT3 IT wc cannot draw it to one of these, 
tlicn we think it fortune. sda8 P'.arlu Microcosm., Lasci- 
tiioits Man (Arb.) 95 Wbatsocuer you speak, he will draw to 
bawdry. 2704 Swift T. Tub Apol., Pa.ssag«s, which pre- 
judiced or Ignorant readers have drawn by great force to 
hint at ill iucaiung& 

1 22. Arith. To add (to, together ) ; to subtract 
(out of ) ; to multiply Jnio, in). Obs. 
e X4a5 Crafte of Nombrynge (E. E. 1 ’. S.) 9 Draw a out of 
4, ban leues 2. Ibid. x8 Drav ha^ > to 6 & hat 1 & 

bat 6 Lugedur wcl lie 7. i 56 o Barrow Euclid r. xxxv. 
Schol., Draw 3 into 4, there will be produced 12. 1709-09 
V. Manuka’ Syst. Math., Arith. 13 Two Numbers given, 
to multiply one by the other, or to draw one into the other, 
i xBxz^ Hutton Course Math. 11 . 291 'J’he fluxion of., the 
continual product of four .* i]u.antitics .. consisting of the 
flu.\ion of each quautity, drawn into the products of 
the other thretr. 

II. (If attraction, drawing in or together, 

23. To take in (air, etc.) into the lungs; to 
breathe, inhale ; to cause (a draught 'i to enter, c.g. 
j into a chimney or bellow s. See also draw in, 82 c. 
j 13.. Coer de L. 1780 Unncthehc might draw his blast. 

' >3175 Barkoi'm Brnce iv. 199 He na mocht His ,aynd but 
with givi pan vs draw. x48t Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 17 
! He druugh his t>rcth lyke as one sholde iuiiie deyde. 1344 
Pmakm Regim, tJfe(is^J) D viij b, Great heatc in the brest , . 

I i.s (lueiiched in drawing coble ayre. 1637 Milton Lycidas 
‘ 126 (Sheep) Swolii witli wind and the rank niisl they draw, 

1 Rot inwardly. 1659 1 ). Pell /w/r. Sea 271 I’he Male- 
j stream-well.. of Norw.ay..dr.aw.s water into it during the 
: ll(H}d..wiih such .in avarous indrauglit. X73a Bkurrlev 
I Alciphr. {. $ 3 .A ka'phron. .stopped to draw hiciith and 
! recover himself. x8io Scorr Lmly of L. 1. xxii, 1 ne’er 
' bcfurc. . Have ever drawn your niuuiitain air. x86a Temple 
Bar Mag. VL 223 Mcllish drew a deep breath. 

j b. absol. To take a draught (of liquor). 

^ 1613 PtfKCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 348 'J'hey had their cup- 

I iliuu-rels, .striving who should draw deepest. 

1 24. absol. or intr. To produce or admit of a 

draught or current of air; said of a chimnc*y, also 
of a lobacco-pijie or cigar. 

X7s8 a. Rkio tr. Maajuer's Chym. i. 269 Some i himney 
that draw.s welt. 1833 Mamryat P. Simple xxxvii, 'J'hc 
fire (bjcs not draw well. 1883 Cambridge Stain ane 100 
Hts pipe requiring to be prodded to make it draw. 

25. To attract by physical force, as a magntit ; 
to contract, become covered or affected with (rust, 
heat, etc. : also^ft;'’.). 

a IMS Ancr. R. j6o Vor ne ))C0 ncuer .so briht gold . . ne 
stel, bet hit ne schal draweti rust of on bet is inistcd. f.xiis 
Shorkha.m 70 So drawyth hy ufliiiitc Wytli alle thyne.sibbe. 
r X400 1 .anfrtmc's Cirurg. 199 Iktc be lyme. .til pi)U drawe 
blo<xl berto. 1413 Piigr.Sotvfe (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 83 
Bras draweth soone ruste. a 1533 Ln. IJkknkr.s Huon cix. 
371 The Adam.ant drew so .sore die Iron. x^3 W. Fulkk 
Meteors (1640) 70 b, Jeut and Amber draw hayres, chalTe, 
and like light matter, hut Ijcing lieforc chafed. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner s Mag. iv. 138 The J*oint.s of the Needle. . are sul>- 
jeet to Ix’ drawn asitlc by the Guns. x88o K. Kirkk Garfield 
25 As the rod draw's the electricity from the air. 

20. Jig. To .qUract by moral force, persuaRion, 
inclination, etc. ; to induce to come (to a place) ; 
to attract by sympathy (to a person) ; to convert to 
one’s parly or interest ; to lead, entice, allure, turn 
(to, into, ox from a course, condition, etc.). (See 
also draw in, on, off, in 'VII.) a. a person. 

rxx75 Lamb. Horn. 53 To dra^c Icxluirs to ham. citoo 
Okmin 10115 Her droh Joh.an Bapplbste wcl pc Icude wibb 
hi.sslare. / xsso R. Brunnk Chrou. /Fate (Rolls) 14039 He 
. . by wif ill hys horc lia|» drawe. r 1450 tr. De hnitationc 
HI. Hx. 138 Grace dr.awib to god and to verities. X576 
FLK.MiN(; Pauopl. Epist. 98 J w'iu» drawn and allured ther- 
mit o through the. t6i< J. Siephrns Satyr. Ess. A vjb, 

( I’heyl have, .hanged tncir bills up to drawe cu.stoincni. 
1648 GAf.K JPest Ind, xii. 59 The people arc drawnc to 
their churches more for the delight of the musick. 1781 
M.\d. D'Awbi.ay Diary June, He endeavoured to draw 
him into telling the tale. iStti Huc;hk.s Tom Brown at 
Oxf. iii, It is wonderful, though, how you feel drawn to 
a man who feeds you well. 

b. tlie mind, desires, eyes, attention, etc. 

< 1230 Hali Mcid. 3.5 For to draheti his I line toward liire. 
c 1400 .Apol, Loll. 3 pc synne of be hcldar man ilrawib. . 
be heriis of b® ?ungar in to deb. 1576 Fleming Fanopi. 
EpisL 358 'I’hcy drawe the mimics of the people into an 
admiration. xBoy M11.10N P. L, ii. 308 His look Drew 
audience and attention still as Night. i7i x Addison Sped. 
No. 15 F 5 I'o draw the Eyes of the World upon her. 1849 
E. K. NAriKR Excurs. .V. Africa II. 95 My ulteiitionlrcing 
drawn to the .spot, 1 saw an .anim.al. X884 L. J. Jknnings 
ill Croker Papers I. vi. 154 A great Ixrreuvemcnt . . drew 
lii.s mind from public affairs. 

27. absol. To cxcrci.se allurement or attractive 
force ; to prove an attraction ; to attracl crowds. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1635) 94 Buch..aK draw 
unto niischicfc. 16^ Bp. Hall Occas, Medit. (1851) 117 
All draw.s towards liberty and joy. 1708 Prior Turtle ^ 
.sparrow lyo Example draws, when i*recept fails. 1870 
1 . 0 WELL S tudy IPind. 375 Mr. Emerson al ways draws. 18^ 
Eortn. Rat. 1 Nov. 703 T/ord Randolph Churchill .. Is 
.sure to * draw ’ cii<ji mou&ly wherever he goes. 

28. To influence in a desired tlirection, indnee 
(to do something). (See also draw on, 86 c.) 

X568 Gmai ton Citron. 11 . 205 I'he Spencers had .so drawne 
the king to doc and consent to whatsoever they reiiuiied. 
1639 S. Do Vkkgek tr. Camus' Admir, p^vents 1 .say 
not thi.s..io draw you to desire me for your wife. X667 
Milton P, L. i. 47'^ Ahaz his sottish Conqueruur, whom he 
drew Altar to disparage. 1783 J. Brown Poetry Ar 
Mus. xtil. 231 When 1 am drawn to attend more to the 
Singer than to what U Sung. 1891 Argosy May 359 When 
he had drawn me to love him* 


I 29. To bring together, gather, collect, assemble, 
j Obs. cxc. as associated with other senses. 

I 1568 Grafton Chrou. 11. 143 Into the marches of Wales, 
i where they drewu to them great power. 1595 Suaks. yotin 
I IV. ii. iiB That .such an Army could be drawnc in France. 
I X735 LKDiAau Life Marlborough I. 6j An Army of about 
! i6<xj Men was drawn together. 

I b. intr. for reft. To come together, gather, 
I cftllect, assemble (alfout, around, to some centre). 

! a 1300 Cursor M, 15911 (Cott.) Mani drou a-lmte bat fire, 
j t‘i4ao C/iroH. Pitod. 964 All his frendas. .drowyn abou|t 
: hym theke und fust. 15^ WKioTHhKLKY Chrou. (1875) 1 . 
i 83 The great resorte of people that drue to his Kcrmons. 

; 1791 Mrs. Raix:liffk Rom. Forest ii. Our desolate party 
. drew round it. 1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 37/2 The whole 
' parly chew round the tabic. 

I 80. To bring about as a result, cause to follow 
I .as a consequence, entail, induce, bring on. (See also 
I draw in, 82 c, draw on, 86 b.) 

I c 1340 Cursor M. 26649 (Fairf.) A .synne or Iwa vnbete 
j bm diagh .ly ma It ma. 1548 Ham. Chron., Hen. VII, 7 
; The piovcibe suyth, tarcynge draweth and ieopardeth 
i pcrcll. a i6s6 B.acon ff Uses Com. Law ix. (i6^> 35 
! Any default or lachc.s. .either in .'icccpting the freehold, or 
‘ in ucccjpting the intere.st that drawe.s the freehold. x8^ 

! A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece 11 . III. ii. 392 This 
; act drew after it important consequences, 
i 31. To cause to fall or come upon] to bring 
I (evil, calamity, etc.) upon. (See draza down, 80 b.) 
j c 1340 Cursor M. 18729 (Fairf.) f ul grcle veniaunce i.s on 
j him draw.^ i6a8 Earlk Microcosm., Rash w//« (Arb,) 96 
j 'rhu occa.sion [that] drew this mischiefe vjion him. 16^ 

I Fryer Acc. K. Itutia 4r >’.113 Which drew the Forces of 
the Stilt.Tn his Master upon him. X736 Lediakd Life 
Marlborough 1 . i»6 He drew upon Himself immediately, 
lluil Swarm of Enemies. 18x3 Examiner 65/a 'J'hey are 
drawing on them -.elves tiieir own ruin. x8te ' 1 '. Martin 
Horace 29 Rage drew on Thycsies the vengeance of heaven. 
III. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal. 

* IVitk that which i.r taken as the object. 

32. trans. To pull out, take out, extract (eg. a 
Cork from a bottle, a tooth from the jaw, a charge 
from a gun, a miil, screw, etc. from what it is fixed 
in, bread from an oven, stone from* a quarry, a 
root, pole, young plants, stumps at cricket, etc. 
from the ground, a card from the pack). Sec also 
draw out, 87 a. 

a X300 Cursor M. 996 (Coll.) .Adam . . was wroght at 
vndern tide. At iniddai cue dr.iiin of his side, c 1400 
Mai'ndkv. (1839) i.x. Men make drawe the braunches 
l>ere of, and bereii bem to l>cri gr.Tfl'ed at Buliiloyiif. xgfiM 
J. Hkvwood Prtw. ij- Ap/gr. 1x867) 98 Thi.s peny father 
drue Ills purse apase. z6aa Maiuie tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf. 1 . 46 The other Cuuntry-fellnw, that was. .drawing his 
Cards. X703 'i*. N. City ff C. Purchaser 255 Some in draw- 
ing of Slone make use of Gun-powder. X708 Mottki.'x 
RMtelais v. xxi. (1737) 95 The Batch . . in the Oven was to 
lie drawn. X709 Steulk. Tatter No. 34 F 5 To cut off Legs, 
as well as draw Teeth. X75» .'icots Mag. Aug. (1573) 4M/2 
Having drawn the shot of the loaded piL'ce. i8a8 Aixam~ 
hier 658/1 He would have drawn the cork._ 184* Jml, R. 
Agric. Soc. HI. 11. 387 A poor crop of luinips. .one half of 
which W.TS drawn, alul the other eaten off by sheep. 1850 
‘ Bat * Crick. Man. 40 The time fur drawing the .stumps 
depends .. upon pre-arrangemcnls. 1870 Hardy & Ware 
Mod. Hoyle 156 (Besique) When a player draws two rard.s 
instead of one, he iiitiiiuiles the faci^ al once. Mod. That 
onion bed is fit for drawing [-s thinning 1. 

absol. ifardsS >870 Hardy & Wakf. Mod. Hoyle 154 
(Besique) The winner of a trick is the first to draw from 
the p.'ick. xBpx Field 28 Nov. 842/3 The dealer can only 
draw from the stock. 

83. To ])ull out or extract (a sword or other 
weapon) from the sheath, etc., for fight or attack. 

cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile his swerd dra^cn. 
rk 1300 Cursor M. 7764 (Cott.) pou dr.'igh ]A suerd and .sla 
me her. e 13*0 Sir Tristr. 1575 Vsoude to tristrem ^odc 
Wib his swerd .il drain, c 14% Caxton .Slonnes of Aymon 
i. 37 The barons.. drewe ulle theyr swerdes.^ 1383 Holly- 
HAND Campo di Fior 191 P!)vcry man draw his knife. sXeA 
J. PiiiLLiPH Taverniers Ttav., India iii. xxiv. ao* Tnc 
Java Lords .. Drawing their poyson'd Daggers, cry'd a 
M'jcca upon the English, killing u great number of them. 
XTOO Congreve IPayof IVorld v. x, You may draw your fox 
if you please, .sir. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 351 
I'hey had obliged him to draw the Sword. xSsa Tiiackekay 
Esmond 1. xtil, Are you going to draw a sword upon your 
friend in^our own house? 
b. absol. (sc. the sword.) 

> 59 * Shaks. Rom. Jut. 1. i. 69 Draw, if you be men. 
16118 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 27 The Captaine.s . . drewe 
upon the .saylers with greate fury. 17x9 De Fok Crtssoe 
II. xiv, We fired our pistol-s. .and then drew. i8te Temple 
Bar Mag. IV. 306 It is but ill fighting and base fence to 
draw upon a foe in a coach. 

C. fig. To draw ends sword against : to attack, 
'take up arms* against, assume an attitude of 
hostility to. So to drazv otters pen or quill 
against, to attack in writing. 

a 1683 Sidney Disc. Gtwt. 11. xxiv. (1704) 153 He that 
draw.s his Sword agaiiLst the Prince . . ought to throw away 
the .Scabbard. 1704 Swift T. Tub Apol., That th& 
answerer hod . . drawn his pen against a certain great man. 
*735 Po>*E Frol. Sat. 151 Yet then did Gildon draw hts venal 
quiH. 1759 Golukm. Bee, A ugmtan Age (Globe) 414/1 Miuiy 
members of both houses of Parliament drew their pens for 
the Whigs. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 624 two 
bishops insisted on Monmouth's owning that, in drawing 
the sword against the government, he had committed a 
great sin. 

84. To pull or take one from a number of things 
(Mots*) 10 as to decide something by chance; 
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asually In pbr. to draw cut{s, to draw lot{s (see * 
Cut si.^, Lot), Also aisol. 

a S300 Cursor M. 16699 (Cott.) A>hute liis klrlel drou ^ai i 
cult, qua sultl it here a>wai. 13861 etc. [see Cut i]. 
c‘i4r^ Promp. Pan, iij/i Druwe lottc, sorcior, 151^ . 

Huloft, I )rawecuttc or lottes, sortio. 1634 Sm T. Herof.k r . 
Trav. A iij b, The World’s a Lott’ry ; He that drawee may ■ 
will. 183a A’.r«w///Wv 614/1 Drawing straws, for guilty or : 
not guilty, were inAnilely preferable. 1870 Morris P.arikly 
Par. 11 . III. 287 'I'hen W'c. .shared the spoil by drawing short 
and long. 1886 l.esterre Durant 1 . xi. 159 1 'hey had drawn 
for partners, and he was congratulating himself 011 his luck, 
b. 'I'o obtain or select by lot. 

1709 Stkklk Tatter No. 124 r i Neither of them had ! 
drawn the Thous.'ind Pound. 1791 Hoswfll p^o//usou(i 8 _fi) 

V. 215 Johnson was once drawn to serve in the militia. 
i8t6 K RATINGR Traf*. (1817) U. 214 The jury is drawn very 
fairly. 186a Temple Par Mag. IV. V51 .Sne contributed her 
half-crown to a Derby swcepsukcs , .and triumphantly drew 
the winning horse. 

35. To separate or select from a group or heap ; j 
jrAr. a. To select and set apart (sheepj from the : 
nock, for bree<liii[<[ or fattening, or on account of 
disease or defect, b. To separate (seeds) from the ; 
husks, c. Falconry. To remove (a hawk) from | 
the mew after moulting. 

14.. Tretyce in IP. of tlcnleys Hush. (i8.>o) 54 Eucry j 
ycrc onys betwixt c.sler and whitsond.Ty drawe your shepe 
and lokc yeff |H:y be cicnc. 1513 KiT/niiRB. liusb. § 40 lu } 
drawe shepc, and seucr them in dyuers places. i6iz i 
Makkmam Countr. Content. 1. v. (1668) 36 li.iwks for the ! 
field would be drawn from the mew in J une. 1830 yrut. P. 
Agric. Soc, I. 11. 169, I then proceeded .. to draw forty i 
wether hogs out of my flock of beicesters. 1845 //V^. VI. ' 
II. 373, I drew two lot.s of lambs on the isth of Aitril. 1847 i 
Ibia. Vlll. 11. 283 'I'he cost of ‘cobbing*, scp.Tiating the ; 
[clover] seed from the stalks, .md ‘drawing’, separ,ating the 
seed from the husk by hand. 1866 /b/ti.^tr. ii. II. i. 165, | 
I get all iny seed.s drawn by contract. . It took me live day.s : 
to cob and dr.aw the 45 bushels of Anthyllis which 1 drew. | 

36. To drag or force (a badger or fox) from his i 

hole. (See also s.v. bAnoEU 5 .) | 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 272 You see this little ; 
terrier.. nian]^a fox hf^-s he drawn from earth. 1838 [see ' 
badger-draiotug s.v. pAor.KR sb.'^ 5]. 1844 J. T. HF.WLFTr 

Parsons tjr W. tii, bait cats and draw badgers. 1870 Blainf 
Pneycl, Pur, P/orts 8 1751 If the fox must be drawn by 
a hound, first introduce a whip, which the fox will sei/e, 
and the hound will draw him more readily. 1884 l.n. 
Ranuoliti Churchill .S>. 28 Oct., 1 will., take the earliest 
oppurtunity 1 can find of seeing wliul I can do to draw the \ 
badger. 

t37. To withdraw; in Sporiing^ to withdraw 
(the slakes), or to withdraw (a horse) from com- 
peting in a race. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. i6« Go, wash thy face, and 
tlraw thy Action. ^ 1698 LtrTTRi-:i.L Prief Pel. (r8'j7) IV. 365 
(The iiiatchl l>etwixt the Vorkshire marc and Air. Fraiiip- 
tun|s horse the Turk for Is drawn by consent. 1708 ; 
Brit. Apollo No. 72. 2/1 We wou'd .. ail vise the Wagerers 
to draw Stakes, _ 1809 Brit, Press 5 Apr. in .Spirit Pub. 1 
yrnh. (t8ioi XI 11 . 61 He [a horse] was drawn at the l.-ite 
Westminster races. 1838 J. M. Nfwm.xn Ar//. 11891) II. 
258 If he would specify any Tract which he wisheil drawn { 
from publication . . 1 would do so furthwilh. 1857 Mucmk.s 
Tom Brown 11. ix. (1880) 368 ‘ Rory-o-More drawn. Hnttcr- 
fly colt niiiis.s ', shouted the student. 

38. To leave undecided (a battle or game). Also 
absol. [Original sense unknown ; see Drawn 3 .] 

1837 Penny Cyti. VII. 51/1 iChc.s.s) In this critical position, 
white having the move can draw the game by checking 
[perpetually]. 187B Besant & Rick Celia’s Arb. v, Once 
or twice the battle was drawn by foreign intervemion, x89a ‘ 
Graphic to Sept, 302/3 The tendency to flr.aw a match j 
rather than gam a victory at the cost of an individuak I 
wicket or two is far less marked. 1895, IVestm. Gaz. 2 Nov. [ 
7/2 If First Trinity wins, it will be the first success they have ; 
had since they tlrew twenty-one years ago. j 

39. To take (water) from a well, etc. by haul- I 
ing or pumping up. Also absol. b. Mining, To ! 
raise (ore) to the .surface in buckets. 

4x300 Cursor M. 5687 (Cott.) pal war draiiand w.'itur. 
4x300 Vox ^ Wol/tjj in Pel. Ant. II. 278 He com to the 
putte, and drou. c 14^ Mirour Satuacionn t 115 'I'he ihrc 
strongu watere drew vpp out of a cistcrnc. X549 Covfrpalf, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Col. 4 Qf this fountaync m.'iye we easly 
drawe. xs8s '!'• Washin«;ton tr. Nicfiotay's Voy. 11. xxii. ' 
60 A sinal bucket to druw water with. i6j^ Drvufn Virg. 
Geo^, IV. 540 With Waters drawn from their perpetual ; 
Spring. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111 . 322 The engine, .has been i 
employed, ever since it.s ereciiuii, in drawing water, full ' 
seventeen hours per day. 189a Leisure. Hour Aug. 662/2 
[They] congregate to draw their water at the old pump. 

40. To cause (liquid) to flow from a vessel ! 

through Rti opening; to obtain (drink) from a 
cask, etc. by a tap or the like ; to cause (blood : 
to come flowing through a wound. absol. to | 
draw liquor; in quot. 1598 , to exercise the trade . 
of a * drawer* (Drawer i 2 ). | 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XXII. 401 Ich cou^ . . drawe at one | 
hole Thicke ale and pynne ale. i: 1400 Maundkv. (Koxb.i ; 
xxi. 95 per may na maner of ymc dcr« him ne drawe bliide i 
of hull. x56i j. Heywooo Prov, 4- Rpip-. (1867] 178 The . 
butler drawlh and drinkth becrc. 1398 Siiaks. Merry W. | 
I. iii. I r, 1 will entertaine Bardolfe : he shall draw ; he shall ; 
tap. 1834 Sir T. Hkrrkht Trart. 24 The Toddy is drawne j 
out of the Palmilo-trec, 1697 Drvden Vi?g. Geo^. ni. 239 
Their Stings draw Blootl. X737 J^racken Farriery Imfr. \ 
(1756) I. 193 Blood is drawn at several PeriodTs. x86a j 
Temple Bar Mag, VI. 529 You may draw me a mug of ale. ' 
b; To draw it mild: (a) lit,, in reference to j 
f (^) (folloql) to be moderate in statement j 


or behaviour ; to refrain from e.xaggcratioii. So, 
to draw it strong, in the opposite sense. 

1837 1 iiACKFRAV Ravenrwing iii, J.)ress quiet, sir : draw it 
mild. Bakiiam Ingot. Leg., Misadv, Margate^ A pint | 
of double X, and plca.se to draw il mild. 1M4 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 6 Apr., t)ur ladies faithfully uroniiscd to *ilraw 
it .as mild ’ a.s possible ; but when they inatie their appearance I 
in most splendid .Trray, I felt rather uncertain as to what the 
consequencc.s might have been if they had drawn it strong. 

41. 'fo extract (a liquor, juice, etc.) by suction, 
[ircssurc, infusion, or distillation. 

a x5jo in I'karfs Anat. (1888) App. ix. iv. 222 Drawe the 
miiscellage of them with n>M*-water and white wyne.^ 1574 
Hyll Conject. Weather v, To drinke clarified whey simply, 
or drawen with cold herbes, is then very healthlul. ^ X639 
J. W. tr. Guibi'rt'sChar. Physic. 11. 73 To draw the Juice of 
Cherries . .t.akc out the stones and presse them. i7» 6 It ailkv 
ifolio) S.V., To draw as tea. 1747 W |■..sLKv Prim, Physic{ii(Yp^ 

83 Oil of sweet Almonds newly drawn. 1836 Fonoi.anouk 
Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) 111 . 313 How are the gravies 
to be drawn, if the cook goes to church? 1838 Du kf.ns 
NUh. Nick, i.v, He will he here by the time the tea s drawn, 
b. Said absol, of the teaiiot ; also inir. of tea.' 
tSxo PlockrtK Mag. VTIT. 14 [The lea] took a long time to 
draw. 1836 Gcuti, Mag. June 627/1, I die tenpol 
always loTuive time to draw. t89X Morning Post 25 I )t:c. 
6 /s ir people buy strong Indian tc.T and put the same 
quantity into the pot as they do of China tea .. the liquor 
draws loo strong. 

42. Mai, 'Fo aiusc a flow of (blood, matter, 
‘humours*) to a particular p.art; to promote sup- 
puration. Also absol, of a poultice or blister, 

ri^oo Lanfrancs Cirnrg. -.rjcj And Icic Jierto rcsoUiyng 

t iingis h-tt hen not ti» strong, and l»ai f-Hii dr.awo not to 
lardti. 1607 roi’SKLL .Vi (1658) 808 He scarified the 

place, and drawed it with cupping- glas.se.s. x6a6 Bacon 
Syha d 38 Ruknrh dr.Tweth Cholicr. .Agaricke Flcginc. 
xi^s H. C. Wnoi> Thernp. (1879) 365 In order for a ; 
blister to ‘ di.T.w * thoroughly, it UMially has to Ijc left on 
some eight hours. t8po Blacksiork Kit 4- Kitty (ed. 3) 
111. vii. g 6 As soon as fiis poultice began to draw. I 

43. T o convey away ; water) by a channel, etc. ; | 
to drain off ; also absol., and intr. (for rtfl.) to 
drain off, i)crcolate. 

x6o 7 'roi'SKM, Serpi’nis (1658) 766 'ITiry fors.'ikc tlic w.-iter 
when it draweth or falleth low. 1794 Agric. Snrr'. Kincar,/. 
36S (Jam.) The sub-suil is so concreted .. that water does not 
draw or filter beyond a few feet of distance. xftiS yrnl. j 
P. Agric, \oc. VI. If. 573 'I'hc deep drains draw the water I 
from a distance of 22 foot. 1856 Ibid. XVII. 11. 488 It is a 
common belief that water draw?; iHftter down a curved tlrain 
than a straight one. 

44. /ig. 'Jo take or obtain from a .source ; to 
derive. 

41300 Cursor PI. 5581 (Colt.) Of Israel sedc..wnl(I he 
drau his iiianlicdc. 1x400 Lan/mne's Ciritrg. 103 Now 
we han medycyns drawen of .ij. W'cllis and of riianiu 
ninistris. c 1475 Partenny\.^ On of faire. . Of the which I am 
flnawen lyny.nTly. x5;$« .Ann. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 12 
Foiire fstiniliar uxempills tlrawin fra the h.ily scripture. 1576 
Fi.I'Ming Panopl. Lfist. 376 The .stockc from whence he 
draweth his de.scent. *6» tr. .Martini's Com/. China 232 j 
Which kind of custom happily the C.'hineses drew from the 
I’ei-sians. 1758 Johnson t.ef. to /.ongton v.i Sept, in 
Posivcllt The cniisoiattoii wliich i-. drawn fruiu trnlli..i.s 
solifl and din-al 4 e. 1871 Fkkkman Norm. Com/. (1876) 
IV, xviii. 197 Thi.s iiicitleiital hint may perhaps draw suine 
indirect confirmation from the highest evidence of all. 

b. inlr. or absol. T<i obtain supplies, resources, 
infoiniation, etc.,//w;/ ,1 source. (See also (f>.) 

1819 Examiner His Lnrd.sliip has dr.TWii from other 
sources Ilian his own brain. X 867 F iiFKMAN Ac;;//. 1 

(18761 J. App. 707 We gel a spirited account of the halile, 
from which 1 h;»ve not scrupled to draw largely. 

c. intr. for rejl. 'To U* derived, ^m^^v!^/rom. 

1847 Tknnvson Princ. v. 395, 1 know Your ))rowcss, 
Arac, anrl what mother’s hlootj You draw from. 

46. To take, receive, or obtain (money, salary, 
levunucs, etc.) from a source of siij/ply. 

1596 SfiAKS, Merck. V. iv. i. 87 If meric Ducat in sixe 
thousand Ducates Were in sixe parts, and euery pari j 
a Ducat u, 1 would not draw them, I would hnuc my bond. 
1605 — Lear 1. i. 87 What can you say, to draw A third, | 
more opilent then your Scsters? 1779 J. Mookk f'Vesi/ .V<7r. , 
Fr. (rrSq) 1 . xxiv. 195 Anil ilrawa revenue from the rKJOi' 
inhabitants. 1850 Tait’s Mag. XV I J. syeps [Hcl drew bis 1 
salary quarterly. 1871 Mowi.i v / WAr/rr (1886) 2Hi Neither ^ 
could he forget to draw' his {.lerisioii from llu^ King of , 
Prussia. X879 Sala Paris llcrscl/ivd. 4) 1 1 . vii. 85 J.adics j 
who Iiave conic to the Bank to draw their dividends, i 

46. To cause to come forth or issue ; to elicit, 

* fetch *, call forth, evoke. .rjVr. in Cards, 'I’t; | 
cause (a iiarticular card or cardst) to be played out. j 
a 1300 Cursor M. i52'2 (Cott.) Organw har|) and o|>cr gleu, j 
He drou J»aii outc o ntiisik ncu. 1490 Ca.xion Erreydos vii. 

33 They cnleiidyd to drawe from hir som worries .scruynccto 
theyr entcncinn. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 73 W^ich 
drcwaforclime iii.Tuya leare from the distrcsscil Chri.stians. 
X7X1 Stkelk .S/JrvT', No. '252 p 3 So great an Orator in this 
Way, that she draws from me what Sums she plcase.s. 
x86x Temple Par Mag. II. 280 He drewfVrim me all the 
information I had l}ecn able to elicit. X878 TI. H.Gikrs 
Otnbre 41 He draws all the trumps and win.s all the trickh. 

47. colloq. Tt> rouse (a [icreoii) to action, speech, 
or anger ; to induce to come forth, ‘ fetch ’ ; to irri- 
tate, exasperate. (Cf. 36 , also draro out, 87 g.). 

x86o Thackkkav Philip vi. I Farmer), The wags., can 
always, as the phrase is, ‘draw’ her father, by speaking of 
..Waterloo, or battles in general. xSgo Mrs. Hi ngkkfokd 
Born Coquette 1 1 , xx. 220 Tlie hostess . . is not here to he 
badgered and worried and drawn. T.kmzner j 
lian Wordd'k. 21 Draw, to vex, to infuriate. . undoubtedly j 
a metaphor from 'drawing a badger'. 1894 Guardian j 


10 Aug. 1178/2 He has .striven ,.lo 'draw 'his op}ionenls 
and to exns^ierate them. 

48. To deduce, infer (a conclusion, etc. from 
[iremisses). (Cf. also 64 .) 

1576 Vi .EMiNf; PanoPl. Epist. 176 uaie., A conrlu.sion . . 
drawne from hope and Imnne esnerauiitre. 1693 //ww/. «jr 
Conv. Ttnvn 132 From innocent lAX^ks drawing what Con 
elusions they please, xyox Norris Ideal World 1. vii. 343 
We may hence draw an argument backward for the ne- 
cessity of truth. X70S GcntL Mag. 341/1 AKtunished at the 
logick which could draw such an inference. 1847 Maurvat 
Chitdr. N. Forest viii, What inference would you draw 
from th.1t ? x88s S. Laing Plod. Se. 4* Plod. Th. (1894) 146 
Cnnriiisions drawn from a totally diflerent class of fads. 

** I Villi that from which the contents are taken 
as the object. 

49. To extract something from, draw out the 
contents of; to empty, drain, exhaust, deplete. 
7'o draw dry : to empty or exhaust of liquid ; 
also Jig. 

X576 Fi.FMiNt: Panopl. Epist. 378 To declare . . it would. . 
drawe the veyne of mine invention «lric. CX586 CiEss 
rFMUROKK Ps. cxv. vi, The cuiiduitcs of hi.-; store. He never 
dry shall draw. 1589 Nashk Pasi/nil .v .Mafjorius H’J Firic- 
ouctis. .and when they arc drawn, they deliucr a batch for 
llicdeuilstiwih. 1630 A*, yohnson's Kinqd. <5- Commw. 522 
The J'ersi.in w.htc. . lines ) drawne drie Ins Coffers. X666-7 
I’lii’vs l^iaty 24 Feb., Their oven was drawn by ten o’clock 
at night. jrnf. P, Agric. ,Soc. V. 1. 49 J'he calf should 
be allowed to draw the cow fully. Ibid. 281 Carrots do not 
draw the ground more than swede lurnip.s. 1891 Labour 
Commission Glus.s., Drawing a /'an, taking out of a pan the 
draught of salt which has accinmdated there. 

60. To draw out the viscera or intestine.s of ; to 
disembowel (a fowl, etc. lielore cooking, a traitor or 
other criminal after hanging). 

In many cases of cxecutionK it is uncertain whether this, 
or sense 4, is meant. 'I'hc iwesumplion is that where drawn 
is mentioned after hanged, the sense is as here. 

/. x3»o .Sir Tristr. 1797 Stlie swore hi godcs rode pai 
schuld hen hong and drain. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 278 
.Sum thai hangyt, and sum ihai drew, r xaao Liber Cocorum 
(1R6:*) 3S po crane srhalle fyrsi eiiarmcd be . . Dra^uri at l»o 
sydi* 11.S wodcockis. <:i44o/Viv;;/. Paro. 131/1 Drawe fowlys, 
or dy.sbou .lylyn . .eviscevo. 1465 Past on Lett. 1 . No, 90. 135, f 
wa.-iurc.styd . . and was threteny tl I o Imve ben hon^d, urawen, 
and quarleryd. 1536 Chron. Gr. Friars in Pfounmenta 
Francistuna (Rolls) II. 15/ Thys yerc was Roger Mortemcr 
erle of Man.h hangyd and drawne at Tyborne for treKOun. 
x655Cui.i*ki'I*i:u Pirerius i. vi. 27 Take a Goose or Duck that 
is fat, pluck it and draw il. 168a .S. Pordagr Medal Rest. 
17B Those mm, whom they can neillier hang nor draw. 1790 
IJriOvK Fr. Rev. Wks. V. ifif* We have not been tirawn and 
triiSKcil, in order that we may be filled, like stuffed birds in a 
miiseurii; with chaff anrl rags. 1803 Field 4 Mar, 331/1 The 

a Kir mrxie of removing the neck, crop, and merrythought, 
drawing the fowl. 

61. To draw a net through or along (a river or 
shore) for fish. Cf. Dkao v. 7 . 

4 1440 SirDcgrev. 1 13 He drowhe reveres with flysh. 1673 
\n Descr. Thames C/Jl) 8 s That no Person do hereafter 
presume to tlraw the Shores in the River of Thames. 1756 
Descr. Thames 5a Where Fishcimcn th.it tlraw the Shores 
usually resort, 1784 CovvI'Er Lett. ’i 8 N‘W.| When they 
drew the river, they pre.sentcd us with a line jack. 

62. Hunting. 'To search (a wood, covert, etc.) 
for game. Also absol. 

1583 Stanvhurst AKneis iv. (Arb.) 98 When they shal in 
thickets thee cooiicrt in.iynelyc be drawing. 1686 [Blork] 
Genii, Pccreat. 11. 78 When a llunt.smaii bents u Wood to 
find u Clmsij, 'lis calletl Drawing the Covert. 1789 G. Whitk 
.Selborne (1875) 319 'Though the huntsman drew Harteley 
JiVood . .yet no stag could be found. 1859 J kphson Brittany 
IX. 143 To open the hunting .siMson by drawing the forest. . 
for wolves, x^x Field 7 Nov. 693/2 ’I'wo of the . . coverts 
were drawn without success. 

absol. 1749 FiF.l.niNO Font yones vii. v, Von have lost 
the hare, and I must draw every way to lind her, 1892 
Field’/ .May 663/3 While the hounds were diawing, n Iiolloa 
. .made known the whereabouts of a fox. 

b. 7 b draw (a covert, etc.) blank : to sc.irch it 
without; success ; also to draw a blank, .ind inir. for 
rcjl., to draw blank. (With allusion to drawing a 
blank in a lottery: cf. 34 h, and ih.ANK sb. 4 .) 

183s Ki;.-\Vakiii’kton Hunt. .SV’;/y»T ii. (1S83) 7'rhe man., 
Whosi: lieari lic.ivc;-. u ^ !gh when his gor-,e is drawn blank. 
X858 A. F. W'. Dkavson Sporting Scenes .S. Africa 215 
Smne of these wc.»ods had Ixicn drawn blanks. 189a 
1 /ht.dr. .sporting fir Pram. 3 Dec. 29/3 I'he I^iureU 

. .and the Willows :ill drew bliiiik. 

63. colloq. To elicit information from (a person) ; 
to ‘ pump . 

X857 Ki'.aok Course True Lime 225 Til draw the farmer ! 
1891 Athenrum a .Sept. 330/ 1 It i.s a pity that tlie dramatist 
lets himself he drawn by the interviewer, 

IV. Of Itn.sion, exlen.sion, protraction. 

64. To pull out to a greater length or size; to 
stretch, distend, extend, elongate; to spin (a thread). 
Also absol., and inir. for reJl. (See also dremt 
abroad, draw out, in VII.) 

<1x300 Cursor PI. ia4CJ9 (Giitl.) pis tre pai droght paim 
biiuine. x<xi -ia Act 3 Hen. Vl/l, c. 6 | 1 The byer of 
wollen clothes . . shall not drawe . . the same clothes . . by 
I teyntuur or wyni.lie.^ x6s5 Hart .^Inat. Hr. 11. vi. 88 Any 
' might hatte drawne it . . as if it had bene some glue or bira- 
I lime. 1655 E'ulkds Meteors Ohs. 1O4 'Though Gold be 
drawn into the smallest wire. 1744 Pope Dune, iv. 590 Or 
draw to silk Arachne’s subtile line, 1747 Stovik in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 572 The .Skin drew or stretch’d like a Piece 
of Due- Leather. 1804 Mirror III, 383/2 Hud we but the 
art of drawing threads as fine as a spider’s web. 

+ b. 'To Stretch on the rack ; to rack. Oos. rare, 

1481 Caxton Godfrey Iv. (1B93) 96 They made hym to be 
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drawen and payned tn »ye the erouthe. 1483 — C. dt in 
Tour cxI. 197 Kather I slioltl lete me drawe than I shold 
idle it a-reyn. , . . 

66 . Jij^> To extend, len^»theu, prolonj^S protract. 

• See also df'aw along, 77 b, draw ont^ 87 d.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 74)1 (Colt.) Ouat tiot es lane mi tale to 
draw. 1483 C/rM. -‘i*tgl. 107.'! U'o Drawe on longe or on 
UnghX^t rastinarf,p>vToHgnn\ 1598 U.^rrkt TheorAVarres 

I. i. 1. 1 will drawe my leisure and poore skill to the vtter- 
most. 1619 I’.KAUM. it Fl. King /(• A*ti Kiug^ 1. i. 8 Thou 
draws! thy word.s X847 L. Hunt ^ar //oney ik. (1848^ 119 
'J'he sense of hu.shing solemnity is drawn totne finest point. 
1M5 /liArn.ruM 23 May Ofn/i I'he anguish of the hsst 
chapters is too long drawn. 

50. lorl/ft. a. To straig:htGn out (straw, etc.) by 
pulling it repeatedly Icngthwisei for thatching, etc. 

D. To make (wire) by drawing a piece of metal 
through a attccession of holes of diminishing size 
and thus extending it in length. C. To form (a 
glass tube or the like) by drawing molten glass out 
in length, d. To flatten out (metal) by hammer- 
ing or otherwise, e. Cotton spinning, etc. To 
elongate and attenuate (the slivers of cotton, wool, 
or flax\ by passing them between successive pairs 
of rollers revolving at different 8 p:;ed 8 . f. To 
spread plaster over (a wall or ceiling). 

1509 Drawn i] 1606 Durham Grassmen's Air. 
(Surtees) 33 For the rarraec of y' straw to y ' bull house and 
lor the drawingc of yt, 1 \d. vjn Mem. Si. Giles's (Surlfps) 
98 Paid for drawiiv^ the new whins, and spent, &jr. 67. lyai 
LoHfi. Caz. No. 5i^^4 A Work .house for. .Drawing Wyer. 
1783/*////. 'Pi’ans. l.XXI1I.43oThc glasstnhc li.^d been lust 
drawn at the ^lafis-house. 1833 J. Holuano Mauuf. Meta! 
D* 334 Wire is drawn either by h.'uid, or by steam, water, or 
other power. 1837 Penny Cycl. V'l 1 1. 05/2 (Cutton-spinniiig) 
The next ofieratiun is calletl drawing . . I’he object . . is to com- 
plete . .the arr.inging of the fibres of cotton longitudinally^ in 
a unifonn and p.'itallel direction, and to remedy all existing 
inequalities in the tliicknessof tiie sliver. 1841 in R. Oastle'r 
Kteet Papet‘s{\%\-3t)\. xlviii. 38.J Heing employed in ‘drawing 
lace when only twenty^one months oM. 

57 . Nant. infr. Of .n sail : 'Jo swell out tightly 
with the wind. 

1617 Cai-t. S.WITI! Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 We haue a .. 
faire wind, and all sailcs drawinj^. 1761 FAi.r:oNRK Shipu>r. 

II. 189 The mixen draws; she .springs aloof once more. 1833 
Makrvat Pirate ix, 'I'he schooner had lei draw her fore* 
sheet. 1840 R. H. Dana lief. i1/4r/xxii. 66 Her yards were 
braced sharp up, every s.'iil wa.s set, and drew well 1893 
Harper's .\iag Apr. 716/1 'I’he c.anvaH either drew full, or 
was absolutely slack. 

t68. intr. To extend or amount to. Ok. 

1501 Pury IPills (Camden) 87 As mychc mony as iij 

Q uarters sh.^ll drawe to. is63-‘4 in WiifU & Clark Cam- 
ridge (1886) II. 571 Top piece.s for the west wytulowe 
whidie drewe to xxi foie of glass, 
t b. trans. To amount to. Ohs. 
e 146a J. Paston in Pasiou Lett. No 461. TI, 114 To Imx^i 
the scid plasc and rerteyn of hi.s livclode of gretter >alew 
than the charge of the scid college schuld dr.iwe. 14 . . 
Tretyce in //'. 0/ flenleys Hush. (1890) 51 Your costes ilone 
vpon he seid acre drawiihe iij7. & j7, oh. 

V. Of delineation or construction by drawing. 

* 7 i» drim* a line, ftgnre, formal document, 
fomfarison, etc. 

50 . To Imce (a line or figure) by drawing a 
pencil, jien, or the like, across a surface ; to cut (a 
furrow) by drawing a ploughshare through llic 
soil. 

71305 Rdm, Conf. in E. E. P. (1662) 77 To arsine- 
trike he drou). . And his figours drou^ aldai. . Arsmetrike is 
II lore hat of figours al is And of drau^ics .'is me draweb in 
poudre. i55r Krcordp. Pathw. Knowl. i. Dcfin., A Straight ; 
lyne, i.s the .shortest tlmt hiaye be dniwcmiie betwecnc two j 
prickes. 155a Hui.obt, Drawe a fiirr4»w with a plowc about j 
a place. 1559 W. Cunninoiiam Cesmo^r. Clause 130 Wyth j 
tfai* one fote of 3rour compasse (placmge th' other foolo ' 
in K.) drawe C>Tcle-'^- Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. 24 : 

'i'he Center.. from which Point ail Lines dniw’ii to the 
Circumference are equal. 1781 Cowi-kr Conversatum 3^ 
Like figures drawn u^n a dial plate. 1890 Sir S. W. 
IUkrk Wild Beasts 1. 159 Theac cuts w’cre a.s neatly 
drawn across the skull tut though done by a .sharp pruning 
knife. 

b. To draw a (or the) line (Jig.) ; to determine 
or define the limit between two things orgrou])s; in 
mod.colloq. use (csp. with <7/ J, to laydown a definite 
limit of action beyond which one refuses to go. 

.*793 Trial ^ Fyshe Palmer ^7 It is difficult, .to draw the 
line. i8st Examiner 58'jr/j 'J'liey know how to draw tlie 
line between private and public feeling. 183s lUachr, 
Ma^. Jan. 129/1 Txird brougham then proceeds, after 
stating that it was ‘ neces.sary to draw a line somewhere ’. 
iMi .Ser/hner's Mag. XXL 409/2 Feathers and (lowers arc 
dirierent things. You must draw a line .somewhere, an’ 1 
draw it at feathers. 

60 . To make (a picture or representation of an 
object) by drawing lines; to design, trace out, 
delineate ; formerly also, to mould, model. 

*s*6 /'»ygr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 194 b, We rede that 
saynt Luke the eiiangelyst drcw'c .tnd made an ymage of 
our Sauyour Jesii. 1654 R. Codringion tr. /list. Ivstine 
599 He could draw the figures of men exactly ii6o6 make 
*®?9 D. pKct. Impr. Sea 576 
Will a Picture continue that is drawn upon an Ice? i66i-a 
r.'ii'* My wife and I by coach.. to .see my 

Utile picture that i!i a drawing. 17*1 Adokson .SVV c/. No. 83 
F 5 All the I'.icrs he drew were very remarkable for their 
hmilcs. 18*1 ChMG 1 fci. Drawing iv. 203 'Fhc forros of 
the hgtir^. .wuc finely imagined and correctly drawn. 1861 
iemple Bar Mag. III. 24 lie drew cart-ionfi on wood. 
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b. To represent (an object) by a drawing or 
picture ; to delineate, depict. 

1581 Pkttie Gunzzds Cir. Canz*. tit, (1586) is6b, Having 
to draw the singular beuties of Helen. x8m Shaks. Plam. 
It. i. OT He fals to such pertis.'ill of m3' face, As he would 
dra\i’'it. 16^ Sir T. Herbert Trar. iK Here are many 
rare sorts of Birds . . one only 1 have drawme. 1833 Merh, 
Mag. 341 Those who draw the objects on wood, ns well as 
engrave them. 1861 Temple Bar .Mag. HI. 304 Leech has 
drawn liim in Punch five hundred times. 

c. fig To represent words, describe. Also to 
draw a portrait or picture of, in same sense. 

f 1374 Chauckr Trayius ii. 213 (262) And sith thcml i.s 
cilery talcs strength . . What should 1 paint or drawen it on 
length. 1586 A. Dm Ping. Secrciarv 11.(1625) 51 Having 
drnwne hU imi traiturc, 1 send the nrst counterfeit to him- 
selfe. 171a AnoisoN Sfii'cf. No. 309 F 7 Mammon’s character 
is so fully drawn in the First Book. 1650 'Taifs Mag. XVII. 
249/1 Macaulay . . draws a flattering pictur-^ of William’s 
capabilities. t89X Sat. Ker> 19 Dec. 6 <j 6/'.> ‘Die character of 
I'amphilus . . shows how 'I’crence could draw a 3;’ounK man. 

d. ahsol, or intr. To trace the lines oj a figure ; 
to praclise the art of delineation. ^ 

*53 ® Pai-sob. 526 He draweth as well in blacke and whyte, 
as any man in Knglandc. 173* Bi:BKrirv A/ei/h>\ i. § ii 
Did ihosc gre.U Italian m.astciN. .iilwa3's draw with the 
same ease and freedom? x86t Temple Bar Mag. 111.23 
He could draw from the ‘ round *. 

01 . Masonry, trans. To shape (stone-work) h)' 
cutting off thin slice.s. (Cf. Dhauoiit sh. 43.) 

1703 Moxon Meeh. E.verc, 183 'I'lic work is liewed or 
drawn pretty ne.ar a Round. 

102 . To devise, contrive; to set in order, 
arrange, arr.'ty. Ohs. (.See also draw up, fig f.) 

(In ijuot. 123'', the sense is very douhtfiil.) 
e 1x30 IJali Meid. 23 pc flur.s IsH beoS idrnhe Jifelron . . to 
tellcn of hare eueiie nc is na iitonncs .spcchc. r 1540^ tr. Pol, 
I'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. '29) 170 Burning with lage 
incredible, .he drew a plot for the lord Hastinges. 

Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvi. 98 Judas.. ane vyler drauchl 
nor thnw did neuer draw. i^Ti’rberv. Trag. 7‘. (1837) 
1^2 Straight she drew a pin tu h.ave him skiine. 1663 F. 
Hawkins Youth's Behav. 83 'I’he matter of any Book or 
Science, drawn into Indexe.s or 'Cables. 

08 . To frame (a writing or document) in due 
form ; to compose, compile, write out. (See also 
draw out, 87 h, draw up, S9 g.) 

axjpa Cursor A/. 20059 (Cotl.i In sotberin engUs was it 
drauii. And turnd it haue i till our aim Langagc 0 uortlirin 
Icde. 2516 J'i/gr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, I thought It 
necessary to tlVawc a trcaty.se for myselfe. 1548 IIai.l 
Chron., Jfen. /'//, 21 A forme of a le.'igue and ninitie 
shouldc be drawen with condicioiXj clan.scs and covc- 
natinlcs. 1596 Shak.s. MerJi. /'. iv. i. 504 Clarke, draw a 
deed of gift. 165 . PKfV.s Diary (1879) iV. 9*2 Drawing the 
letter we are to .send, lyaa Skwki. Jlisi. Quakers (1795^ 
11. VII, 25 Caused an indictment to lie drawn against ti.s. 
i8a9 E.xaminer 770 '2 Acts of Parliament were tlniwn .so 
ncgligcfith*. 1879 L* Stephen Johnson iii. 72 I-ington had 
nnployed (Jhambci'.s . . tu draw his will. 

t b. intr. To write or treat of. Ohs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22x5 (Cott.l Of abraham now wil wc drau 
It*, r. draghe, drawe]. /hid. 28868 And for ^cr mater es 
gnde to knau, Of almus sal i for>ber drau. 

04 . 'I'o frame, make, lonmilatc, lay down, 
institute (comparisons, contrasts, distinctions, etc.) 
[App. of xcry corajKisite origin , liaving affinities in 
varying measure with senses 16, 48, 59 h, and fi.v ) 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Prance I, 136, 1 , . drew Inces- 
sant censures on his taste. 180a Mar. fciKiKWORTit PI oral 
7 '. (1816) 1 . XX. 190, I .. avoided drawing comparisons be- 
tween 3mur son and F. 18*3 Kkbi.k Serm. ii, (1848) 31 He 

h. as been drawing, in .strong colours, a contrast between the 
punishments and the rcward.s. 1831 A. Koniu.anqi.’k Eng. 
under y Administ. II. 157 Pniying that adi.stinction 
may lie drawn IhjI ween | etc. ], 1868 Gl a dstonk Juv. M undi 

i. (1870) A Nestor .. draws a somewh.il .similar c:ontra.st 
lielwccn the heroes of liis youth and those of the Greek 
.army licforc Troy. 1875 Jowktt Piattf (ed. 2^ I. 21, I have 
heard Prodicus drawing endless distinctions about names. 
1876 j . S. Brewer E ng.. Xttidies iy. (1881 laox ConiiJarisons 
were drawn in liis favour to the di.sadi’antnge of his nrothcr. 

** To draw a hill or demand note. 

06 . Comm. 'I'o write out in due form an order 
to pay money on the writer s account ; to write out 
(a hill, checiuc, or draft). Con.st. on, upon (the 
person who nas to pay). 

1671 Ckownf. Juliana iii, Dr.iw bills of dcstth, they shall 
lie paid on sight ; 1 will . . pay as fu-st as you can draw on 
me, lyaa Dk Fok Col. Jack (18401 213 .She should draw 
bills uimn me. 1776 Trial 0/ Nnndocomar 23/2 Bojiakey 
Doss drew a draiigfit on Benares in favor of l^ord Clive for 
a lack of rupcc.s. 1817 W. .Sekwvn Laxo Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 

1 1. 1 171 C. drew bilks of exchange on B. fur the price of the 
giKxis. z86i Dickens Gl. Expect, Ii, With instructions to 
draw the cheque for his .signature. ^ Z89S J. Adam Com- 
mercial Corr. 24 The person who writes the ‘order to pa3'' 
is .s.iid to draw the Bill. 

b. ahsol. in same sense; also, less strictly, to 
make jiermitted demands on or upon (a person) for 
funds. 7 b draw against, to issue drafts in con- 
sideration of (value placed in the drawce^s hands). 

1671 [see prec.]. Z73« Gay Let. to Sxidft 16 Nov. in S.'s 
Le/HxyfiE) 11. 171 'tiW may now draw upon me for your 
money, ax .soon a.H you p]ea.*ie. 1809 R. Langford lutrod. 
Trade 26, 1 have . . t.ikcn the Ulierty to draw upon you for 
/sooo. if6t Temple Bar Mag, 1. 504 Remit Frank hi.s 
nllowance without drawing on our income. Ibid, HI. 218 
.She ha.s iiidimited power to draw on my banker. 1866 
Crump BauU^ iii. 78 It is expected that the portion of the 
credit consisting of those doouments, will not lie drawn 
against until suflicient time sh.iU have elsfpsed for them tn 
|)C cleared. 
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60 . intr. To make a demand or draft upon (a 
pereon, his memory, im.-i^ination, etc.) for re- 
sources or supplies of any kind. 

*797 HIM. in Ann. Reg, 16^/2 F.ngland, to meet the war 
of assignat. s, drew upon the finances of posterity. 1840 
ItARHASi Ingot Leg., Ghost Inlrod., It is on my own 
personal reminiscences that I draw for the following stoir3\ 
1855 H. Rogers Ess. 11. vii. 123 'Fhe mirrative . .here 
and there draws largely on our faith. 1859 Jrnl. R. Agrk. 
Soc. XX. II. 488 [Wheat] draws less upon the natural 
powers of the soil, i860 Temple Bar Mag. 1.^ 41 They 
drew amply upon their imagination when facts failed. 

VI. (refl, and 7/1//'.) Of motion, moving oneself. 
J 07 . ?‘efl. To draw oneself : to move oneself, 
betake oneself, come, go, proceed, approach to or 
towards ; to withdraw, retire, or remove from. Ohs. 

riaeo Ormin 10656 Sannt Johan droh hiinni o hacch. 
Ibid. 11545 patt iiike mann birrh dra^enn himm Fra 
glutcrme.s«;'iR csstes.s. rzaDg Lay. 03 pes due mid his 
drihte 'I’o |»arc str him droli. a 1300 Cursor M. 7412 (Cott.) 
pc men was won to drau liam iiere. Ibid. 15904 (G6tt.) 
A qiiile forward he yode, A quile liim drou againe. 1388 
Wycmf Luke XV. 15 And he wentc, and dronj hym to oon of 
the citeseyns of th.it cuntrv. ri400 Be>yn 2322, I drow? 
inc to foly, and wold nat lie governed. 1530 Pal-sgr. 526 He 
hegynneth to drawe hym in to companye nowe. a 1618 
Kai.kigh (J As ihelr people increased, they drew thcmselvesi 
more westerly luwards the Red sea. 

t 08 . intr. 'Fo move, proceed, come, go. Ohs. or 
arch. exc. .ns in 1 >. 

a 1000 Guthlac 699 (Cr.) Ongoii pa Icofiie si3 dra^an. 
a XMOO Moral Ode 40 pider 3e sctilcn jorne dr<i3en. a 1300 
Cursor Pf. 2-2543 i(5oit.» Wodd and w.ill al dun sal drau. 
('X400 Destf. Troy 906 Iason..I.)row enyn to the dragon, 
dressit hym Id fight, c 1489 L'axton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 66 
‘Where l>e my sonnes gone?'.. ‘I cannot telle wlicthcr 
they are drawen.’ r 1489 — tUanchardyn iii. 18 So shal we 
Icue liim drawing on his wayc. xglBS A. Dav Eng. 
.'secretary i. (16251 73 Why draw we not home into our own 
soyle of F/iieland ? 1644 CiiA.s. 1 in KIlix. Drig. Lett. Ser. 
II. 111. 317 Wwe desire you to draw with all your forces to 
Bristol. t8o8 Scott Plarm. vi, xiii, I’he train from out the 
r.'istlc drew. 

b. Now only, To move or m.nke one’s way 
towards a pLice, to come near, appronch, to come 
together, to withdraw to one side; and in certain 
adverbial combinations, as draw hack, down, in, 
near, nigh, off, on, up\ see V[T. 

<1*50 Gen <v 2378 Tow.ird here fader he gunen 
draacii, a 1300 Cursor M. 6/76 (Cott.^ pc .see drogh samen 
on ilka side. 1303 I.ANr.t.. P. PI. C. xx. 61 Asyde he gan 
drawe. rxz533 /hum Ixxxi, -250 'I'hey all 

togythcr drewe a ptirte in to a chambre. 1563 .Shutf 
Archit. Bjb, CoUhtrained the hraunches of the Tierbe to 
draw downwardc.5 againe with a seriainc compasse. 1^0 
Nardokough Jmd, in Acc. Sep. Late t oy, i. (1711) 16 [Sails] 
all set Ifxlraw away southerly. X697 Dampigr Pof 1. v. 116 
Our men immcdi.itcly. .drew together in a body. 1703 
Maunokki.i. Journ. Jet'us. (173/) 14^1 liaving heard of our 
drawing homeward. 1766 Goi.n.SM. / 'ic. }Y. xxviii, 1 am now 
dr.iwing towards an abode that looks brighter as 1 xipproach 
if. i86z Temple Bar Plug. 111. 535 Kven' believer would 
draw on one side. 189s Ibid. Nov. 36p Drawing towards 
Wales and the line of the Severn. 1893 Eat. Ohsen'er $ Aug. 
304/T 'rhey ilrcw closer together. 

' ‘[ 69 . fig. To approach, incline, tend (to some 
condition, st.tte, etc.). Ohs. 

ciaoo Or.min 17902 All hUs hall', he dede Droh till l*ntt an, 
to turrnenn folic Jnlill )>e rihhtc we^je. 1375 Barbour 
Brnce x. 781 He to .sa gret vorscliip drench, That all spak 
of his gret liounle. c 1489 CAXT0N‘.9f>«w« 0/ Aymon xxvi. 
542 But he draweth now sore to age. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 
it. xcii. 272 'I’he upper leaves draw lowardcs the proportion 
of the leaves of fencll. 1603 Knoi.lks Hist. 'Tnrks (t63i) 
2^ Of a darke colour, s0mewh.1t drawing toward a violet. 
70 . 'I'o draw m ar or approach in time. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 2-2662 (Ecfin.l Al bing now Urau.s til end. 
*399 J'Angi.. Rhh. Redeles iv. 31 Whanne it drowe to pe 
day of pe dedc-doynge. ext^f^Rauf Coif\ear-iii It drew 
to the nicht. 1568 (Jrafton Chron. II. 410 When the 
time drnc neere, he came to Oxforde. 1641 D’K\vE.s in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 169 Tr drawes nowe towards lenn 
of the rlocke at night. 1758 A. Rfio tr, Plaigneds Chym, 
1. 3*3 I'he operation draws toward an end. x8ai K.rnminer 
121,^1 It is time 1 .should draw to a conclu.slon. X87S 
Jowktt Plato (cd. a> 1. 379 'J'hc days of Socrates are 
drawing to a close. 

j- 71 . To draw to : to resort to, join the party of 
(a ]M?r.son); to take up with; to betake oneself to 
(a course of action, study, etc.). Ohs. (cxc. as asso- 
ciated with sense 36). 

^xaos Lay. 10530 Alle heowu1Ie8 to me drawen. ^ eixysa 
Cursor M. 45 ((fiitt.) Fur be pat tiling men draus till, Men 
may palm knauc for gotle and ill. c 1305 Edmund Con/. 
221 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Sippe . . to arsmetrike be drou^. 
Z393 I.<AN(;r.. P. PI. C. IX. J90 Prccstes and oper peple to 
peers pei drowua. c X460 Tmoncley Plyst. (Surtees) 5 When 
Lucifer to pride drogh. 1477 Norton Ord. Aich. xlv. in 
A.shm. (1652) 2-2 Heche thyng rlrawe.5 to hj’s .semblable. xgSB 
Grafton Chron. II. no Much people drewe unto them. 
1893 Nat, Ohsemer 13 May 643/a lake draws to like.^ 

1 72. 7 'o draxv after : (a) to act by the advice of, 
follow the counsel of; (h) to ‘lake after*, re- 
semble. Ohs. 

cvgaA SU Sivithin 32 in R. R. /*. (1862) 44 Swithin his 
consailler, after wham lie drouj. c 14^ Plerltn 434 She . . 
draweth litill after hir moder. etWi Pagtenay 6243 He 
drawilh after that laydy Ffro whom nc w discended tienly. 
t73. intr. To move (al chess); cf. Duauqht 
sh. 31. Also trans. with cognate obj, Ohs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 682 Whan she my fers 
kaught 1 wolde have drawe the Munc draught. ^1400 
Btryn 1809 'Draw on', iieyd the Burgeyise; 'Berynl ye 
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hay«'V were!* iSae He drou)e, and seyd *chek 

mate I ’ 

74. Hunting, a. Of a hound : To track game by 
the scent, b. To move slowly towards the game 
after pointing. Const, after, on, upon., See also 
(irmo on, 86 f. 

idb Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. (1613) 145 Ascanius 
and his Companie drawing by Parsie after the 8tagge. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 39 A hound that runs Counter, and 
yet draws drifoot well. 1617 Markham Ctwal. viii. 33 It 
might bee possible to make a Horse to draw dry>foot after 
any Man. and to distinguish Scents with his nose as well as 
any Bloodhound. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 365 Tlie 
Spaniel . . draws full, Fearful and cautious, on tlie latent 
prey. 185$ Kingsley Her&es m. (r868) 38 Thrice they 
snuffed round and round like hounds who draw upon a deer. 
1873 ‘Stonehenge* Jirit. Sp4?r/s 1. i. v. f 2. 90 Many 
pointers are capable of drawing. 

75. Eaang. Gradually to gain on or get further 
azmjf from an antagonist in running or rowing. 
To draw level : to come up with or alongside of 
an antagonist. See also draw out, 87 j, draw up, 
89 li. 


18.3 R.xatniner The boat's crew still drawing on 
them. s8oa Iltustr. Sftorting ff Dram. News 30 Apr. 249.'i 
They could not draw quite level, and were beoten by two 
to one. 1898 Sat. Rett, a July lo/i Two drew away fast 
from the others, and the race appeared to lie over. 189s 
Bl ack IVhiis 6 Aug. 158/2 Cfr.*idiially drawing upon him. 

VII. Li combination with adverbs. 

76. Draw abroad, a. See simnle senses and 
Abroad fb. spec, {trans.) To spread (any- 
thing) over a surface ; to spread out, expand. Obs. 

c 1400 Lan/rauds Cirurg. 96 Whanne Jw arterie is drawe 
abrod. /but. 53 Abouc |ie woundc leie tcrcUbiitiiie. .drawen 
abrood bitwene two lynnen cloohis. 

77. Draw along, a. Sec simple senses and 
AbONO adv. t b. To stretch, extend ; fg. to pro- 
long, protract. Obs. 

136a Langl. /*. PI. A. V. 134 To dr.awe he lyste fC he Usure] 
wtd along he lengore hit semede. 138a Wvci.iv Ps. cxix. 5 
My pilgrimaging is^ drawen along. ^1400 Lanjranc's 
L'irurg. 53 pou) h«^t )>! cure be drawe along. 2623 I'crchas 
PilgrimoffS (1614) 436 This.. drew me along. 

7d. Draw back. a. trans. See simple senses 
and Back adv. b. Comm. To get back or recover 
(the whole or part of the duty on goods) upon ex- 
portation : sec Drawback sh. a. Also Jig. to 
deduct, take off. ‘ discount * (quot. 1768), 

171^ Loud. Gaz. No. 4507/3 Thu Sugars must pay French 
Duties, but on F.xportation draws biick all but nliout 
24 ”. per C. ^2768 Stkrnk Sent. Journ. (1775) 1 . 36, I alwtiys 
sufiur my judgment to draw back Mimctning on that very 
account. 2776 Auam Smith \V, N. iv. i. (i8f>9) 11 . 24 When 
the home mnnufacturers were subject to any duty or cxci.se, 
either the whole or part of it was fra]uently drawn Imck 
upon their exportation ; .and when foreign goods, liable to a 
duty, were imported, in order to be exported again, cither 
the whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given back 
u(K)n such exportations. 

c. intr. (also refl., obs. rare) To move back- 
wards from one s po.sition ; to retire, recoil, retreat ; 
fig. to withdraw from an undertaking, etc. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 15891 (Cott.) He drugli him bale behitndl 
he men. c 2340 Ibid. 15925 (I^'iirf.) Petre drogh him b.akker 
mare. 2330 Palsck. 536 lie drewe backe and defended 
himsclfe os well as he couldc. 2612 Biole J/eb. x. 38 If 
any man drawe backe, my soule shall haue no pleasure in 
liim. 2843 yml. R. Aerie. Soc. IV. 1. 196 These rocks begin 
at last to draw back nure and there from the river. 2M2 
Temple Bar 1 . 517 Too deeply comiiiilled to draw bt-ick. 

79. Draw by. a. trans. To draw aside, b. 
intr. 'i'o pass by, draw to a close. 

2830 Tennyson Mariana 10 She drew her casement- 
curtain by. 2830 — In Mem. lx. 14 The foolish neighbouni 
. .tcuse lier till the day draws by ; At night she weeps. 

80. Draw down. a. See simple senses and 
Down adv. b. trans. fig. To cause to fall or 
light upoti a person, etc. ; to attract, bring down. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 35 These crying sinnes, have 
apparantly drawne downe Gws heavy ludeeinents upon 
these Countries, a 2694 Tillotson ( j .), 'Die lilessings it will 
draw down upon us. 2826 Kbatinge Trav. (1827) 1 . 164 
This of course draws down French vengeance. 

o. Cookery, To stew or boil down. d« Fotgif^. 
To reduce (bars, etc.) in size by hammering. 

1806 CuHna 25 Put all those into a stew pan, with some 
water, and draw them down to a light brown colour. 

81. Draw forth, a. trans. See simple senses 
and Forth adv. 

ciaoo Ormin 74x3 ^tt hord tatt oppnedd wass And 
dra^henn forb. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 29 Out of his 
bouget forth ne drew Great store oitrensure. 2631 J. Hay- 
ward tr. BiondCs Eromena 8a To see if they could . . draw 
forth into the Maine, the Sarnan Galleycs. 2660 P. Brooke 
tr. he Blands Trav. 13^ The Madrccon that drawes forth 
the Army, and ranges it in battalia. 2870 Dowden Southey 
iv. 86 A May morning would draw hun hnih into the sun. 
tb. To adduce; » sense 21 a. Obs. 

41R00 Ormin 11907 He drohh }Kcr fork N bokess larc. 

1 0 . To protract, prolong; to spend (time). Ohs, 
e tgos Edm, Con/. 402 in E, E, P. (iKa) 81 pat he at day 
forb diou). 2589 Greknk Menaphon (^b.) 57 In this sort 
did Pleusidippns draw foorth his infancie. 1650 1 'kapp 
Comm, GeH. tx. 25 Leonard, .drew forth a most poor life in 
the Netherlands, whither he escaped. 

t d. To trace out ; to design, draw up, draw out 



6 . To clidt, evoke, oall forth. 
s8si Examiner jSo/3 [HisJ drollery drew forth no cordial 
laugh. 1840 Macaulay //w/. Euff, 1 1. 168 HU br.'ivery.. 
drew forth the generous applause of hostile armies. 

82 . Draw in. a. See simple sen-ses and lx adv. 
SS79 Gqs.son Sfh. Abuse (.Arh.) <4 F.agle.s draw in their 

taljants as they sit in their nestes. 2648 Gage U'esi Ind. 
xiil 81 The greedy Earth . . opened her mouth to draw in 
Townes and C:itics. avygs (*av (J.), Now, sporting muse, 
draw in the flowing reins. 27x9 Fikujjno Tom Jones xii. 
xiil. As the viilg.nr phrase U, fhe] immediately drew in his 
hums. 2847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. Mexico 133 Obliged to 
draw in his reins. 

b. trans. To contract, draw tight; to cause to 
shrink. 

2628 Earle Microcosm.^ f/andsome //«/<•««? (Arb.) 55 No 
Citisens wife . . drawes in her mouth with a chaster simper. 
284s S. Juim Margaret i. ii. Miss Gisborne's flannel, .must 
lie drawn in to-morrow. 2892 Eng, Illnsir. Mag. IX. lya 
The gown was drawn in but slightly under the .arms. 

0. To take into the lungs, breathe in, inhale. 

1334 CovKRDALE Ps. cxviii. [oxix.j 131, 1 open my mouth 
anofli'.'iwc in my breth. 1607 Tokskli. Four/. BeAsts 
(1658) 4^)9 All their Cattle for want of water tlo draw in the 
cold air. 1707 Norrih Treat. Humility x. 402 Soft oily 
poisons which we incautiously draw in for common breath. 
i8ga Graphic 210/3 Hughes drew in his breath .sharply. 

d. fig. 'Fo induce to come in or take part ; to 
allure, entice, inveigle ; to ensnare, * take in *, 
delude. (Now only with in/d) 

>588 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. if. App. iv. 6 To draw in other 
men of learning. 2606 Proc. agst. La/e ‘Traitors 74 Oncly 
(icrswaded and drawen jn by Cfatcsby. 27*6 Adv. Cabt. R. 
Boyle 55 Smiling, .to think how soon 1 drew in the credulous 
Captain. t75R Foote Taste 11. Wks. 1799 I. 34 Mecjenas. . 
has been drawn in to purcha.se.. n cart-load of— rubbish 1 
1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike U. 54 He was not the 
mail to Ije drawn in to do wh.'it..he disliked. 

t O. To induce or bring as a consequence. Obs. 
a 24^ Knt. dc la ‘Tour (1B68) 56 One worde draiiithc an 
other 111. a 1704 Locke (J.), A view of all the iiitennedmtc 
ideas that draw in the couclu-sion, or proposition inferred. 

f. iutr. Of a day or evening: To draw to a 
close, to close in. Also of a succession of eveninpt 
in late summer and autumn : To become gradually 
shorter (as if contracting or shrinking in). 

2849 Taifs Mag, XVI. 260/2 Hours pa.sscd and the 
evening drew in. 1880 Miss BROUcnniN Sec. Th. 11. x, 
The evenings arc licginning to draw in .nlrcuily. 2891 H. 
S. Merriman Prisoners <7 Capik*es II. iii. 55 'Die .short 
winter day was drawing in. 

83 . Draw near. intr. To come (gradually) 
near, approach (///. and ^4^.). 

<12300 Cursor M. 9tji)o (Edin.) Quen he droch til his 
ending ncre. c 1340 Ibid. 14525 * Fairf.) Halde 3011 stille Sc 
dmwe.s ncre. 2S03'-4 Aci 19 //en. /'//. c. 28 Pre.-imh,, I'hc 
.scid parliament drawelh so near to the end. 2596 Stenser 
F. i). VI. iii. 47 He stayd, till th.'it he nearer drew. 
x66o F. Bkcmikk tr. he Blanc's Trav, loi Her blossoms like 
I.illie.s broken off green, draws ijc.ir to the yellow. 172a 
Anni.soN Spat. No. si'i P 7 'i’hc time of a general peace is, 
in all appearance, drawing netir. 2849^ Macaulay Hist. 
Fug. I. 667 iicntinels were posted to give the alarm if a 
stranger drew near. 

84 . Draw nigh. «prcc. 

2:1330 K. Hkunnk Chrm. tVt$cc (Rolls) 2653 Men drowc 
to heym ney. 15*6 Tini>ale John xvi. 33 'I'hc hourc 
draweth nye. 2^ T. B. ha Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 138 
The einl of this time drew nic. 2667 Milton P. A. m. 645 
He drew not nigh unheard. x8as 'Tennyson Morte d*A . 163 
hW end draws nigh ; 'tis time tn;U I were gone. 

86. Draw off. a. See simple senses nnd Off. 
<12300 Cursor M, 8116 (Colt.) pc king drou of his glouc. 
r 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) x. 42 Mary Mawdelaync and Mary 
Clcophc, makand sorow. .and drawand off paire hare. ,1697 
Dami'ikk Voy. 1 . Hi. 37 Bark of Maho. .You may dnaw it off 
either in flakes or smalt threads. 1722 Toi-e Let. to J. C. 
to July (1735) 1 . 173 'Tonson’s Primer told me he drew off a 
1 housand Copies in this first Impressiun. 1747 Franklin 
Lett. (2887) IT. 67 The wonderful effect of pointed bodies, 
both in drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire. 

b. (fl) trans. To withdraw (troops) from a par- 
ticular position, or from the scene of action, ib) 
intr. To move off, withdraw, retire, retreat. 
{c) Pugilism : see quot. 1873. 

2667 Milton P. L. iv. 78a Half these draw off. 1697 
Dampiek Voy. I. iv. 84 Captain W. drew off his men. 27^ 
Leuiard L/C Marlborough I. 377 Jfc resolved to draw off 
his Dragoons. 

intr. a x6as Beaum. fk Fletcher Custom 0/ Country 
I. i. Draw off a little; Here corne my mistress and her 
father, r 2645 'I*. Tolly <»/'('«>'//>/-? (1B40) 17 B.irkley , 
drew of sore bruised. 2865 Kingsley Hereto, vii, When [ 
they were tired they drew off on Ixjth sides^ 2873 Slang j 
Diet., Draw o/, to throw back tlie Ijody to give impetus to | 
a blow ; * he drew off, and delivered on the left drum 

C, To turn aside, divert (the minfl, attention). 

1704 Norris /deal IVorldtuili. tvi ’There Is something in 
those objects . . which draws off the mind from itself to the 
contemplation of them. 2834 Meowin Angler in t Vales I. 

1 87 A friend . . rode after the brute, and drew off his attention 
to liiinself. 

d. trans. To convey away (liquid) by a tap, or 
a channel or the like ; csp. without disturbing the 
bottom or sediment. Also intr. (for refi.) To 
drain away, flow off. 

2697 Damher Vop. I. viii. 226 The Indico falls to the 
bottom . . When it i.s thus settled they draw off the Water. 
2737 Brack KN Farriery /mbr. <1756) I. 321 A Rowel Is to 
draw off the bad or corrupt Humours from the Blood. 2840 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. I. iii. 326 'The water can be successfully 
drawn off by a catheter. 2833 f^id^ XIV. tr. 443 It is 
repeatedly 'racked*, or drawn off from one cask into 


another. 1^ Field ?.6 Nov. 803/3 should he taken 
not to disturb the Iccs until all the cider is drawn off. 

intr. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Ane. /list, (2827) !• »- »v. *99 To 
keep hack tne waters which otherwise would draw off loo 
r-isl. 2844 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. V. i. 9 'The depasit that 
would be left after the water had drawn off. 

86. Draw on. a. Sec simple senses and On. 

2694 eXcc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (2712) 16a If the Whale 

should draw on again. | 72 R Addison Spect. No. 312 ? 5 
He immediately drew on nis Boots. 2847 ^ Gilliasi 
Trav. MeJkii'O 135 He drew on his cloak. 

b. trans. 'To bring on, bring about, lead to, In- 
volve a.s a conse(]uonce. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. / '/, i?i. iii. 75 Lookc therefore Lewi.s, 
that oy this 1 .«ague and Mariaue I'hou draw not on thy 
1 danger, and Dis-hiMior. a 1617 Haywaki.^ < J,‘, Umler colour 
of war, which cither liib negligence draws on. or his 
practices _ procured. 2678 Bovlk ()n Fluids (J.). The 
! cxainiimtion . . would draw on the consideration of the nice 
controversies that perplex p 1 iilosop)ior.<;. 2736 I.eiiiard 
Life MariltorougU I. 55 'Diis Beginning drew on the 
Geiiend Battle. 

c. To entice, allure, lend on. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. v. 29 Such Artificiall Sprights, As 
..Shall draw him on to his Confusion. 2648 tiAOK West 
Ind. iv. 13 If I resolved to goc, my rcsr>liitiou slioutd draw 
on an other friend of mine. *8t6J. W. Choker in Crokcr 
Papers (1884^ 38 Nov., If you surfer yourself 10 lie drawn 
on by wliat you conceive to lie tlie taste of the tiny. 2875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 3) III, 606 When he was drawing ifhiiin 
on to .speak of antiquity. 

d. intr. To advance, approach, dr.aw nigh. 

2535 CuvKKDAi.E draweth on to 

destruccion. 2586 A. Day Ping. Secretary ii. (1625) is 
Christtiiasse now diew on. 1736 1 .KtUAitD l.i/e Marlborough 
II I. 30J 'Die Se.ison drawing on for opening tlic L'ntiipuign. 
2862 Temple Bar Mag. II. 4<»i Evening again drew on. 
i” 0. 'to draw near to death, be in a dying slate. 
* 5 S 5 Watrkman /"ardle Facitms 1. vl 88 When any man 
lieth in drawing on. <1x577 Gascoigne y 7 rwfr.r Wks. 
(1587) TOO He lay (as iMjme say) drawing 011 Untill his 
breaiit and all were past nnd gone. 

f. Hunting, Of a hound : To approach game 
after pointing ! sense 74. 

x8px Field 1 May 695/3 Musa }MHiited and drew on, but 
could not locate the birds. Ibid. 19 Nov. 797/3 The setter 
must often draw on and draw on, nut unlike a cat cretping 
on its prey. 

87 . Draw ont. a. trans. To pull out, take 
out, extract, dcjivc, etc. : see simple senses nnd 
Of’T adv. (Also intr. fo\ pass.') 

C2300 Cursor M. lostxi (I'ldin.') Oule he dro? bul>c wiuc 
and man. 2393 Gower Cort/. 11 . 252 He armne the lethe 
out drough. a 2533 Bkknems Huoh xxi. 58 'Than they 
looke loud and drew out tlic>T horses. 1634 Sir 'T. H i'rhert 
Trav. 24 'J'hen in rage and sudden rapture drew out his 
knife. 2760 Mrs. Kam ald F.ng, Housekpr, (2778) 3.0 Kill 
your pig, dress off the hair, and draw ont the entrails. 
2862 ‘Temple liar Mag. IV. 20 Paying in money, and draw- 
ing money ont, .at hi.s employerV batik. 

intr. fax Pass, 2892 /.ongm. Mag, Nov. 69 The hur|x>on 
did not iKinetratc Kufficienlly . . and therefore drew out. 
2893 /'7«’/i/4 Mar. 135^1 A drawer should Ijc filled.. so a.s 
to uraw out. .and .shut back, .in a moment. 

b. Mil. {a) To lead out of camp or (piarters ; 
to call out. if) To detach from the ro.iin body, 
(r) To set in array, extend in line, draw up. (</) 
intr. for refl. 'Fo march out of camp or (jiiarlers. 

2638 Sir 'f. Herbert TraxK (ed. ?)_ 88 Next morning 
drawing out bis men the] assaylcs him. 17x4 Dk Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 81 1 n« king ordered the regiment to 
l>e drawn out. s 966 Carlyle Inang. Addr. 177 'Diirly- 
thousand armed men, drawn out for that occ.asion. 

intr. <2x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Bondtua \. ii, To morrow 
we'll draw out, and view the cohort.s. 2660 F. Brookk tr. 
/.e Blanc's ‘Trav. 10 'Fhrcc score of us then drew out. 
*894 W01.SELEY Marlborough II. 177 Some sixty or 
seventy Irish Dragoons ‘ drew out ’. ..ind look up a threaten- 
ing position. 

c. To Stretch, extend ; to flatten out (1uet.1l). 

24B3 Act I Rick. HI. c. 8 I'reamb., Clothes, .bon set upon 

Tentouns, and drawen out in Leyngh and Ihcde. 1694 
Acc. Stv. hate t oy. ii. (1721) 148 One may tlraw it out in 
'Threads like hot .Sealing- w.ix. 2703 Moxi^n McLh. Fxetc, 
g When your Iron h:itn not its Form. .then yuti must., 
batter it out ; or, ns W'orkineti call it.. draw it out. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (iHis) IV. '.^84 He drew out Ins 
face, gloHting, to half tin: leiiglh of my arm. 2841 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. .Soc. IJ, 11. «vi2 'Die .spores were lengthened, or 
drawn out into a short pedicel. 

d. fig. 'i’o extend, protract, jjrolong. 

2553 'T. Wilson Rhei, (1580) 169 Dulled with overlong 
drawing out of a sentence. x63a Allegro 140 

In notes, with many a winding bout Of linked sweetness 
long drawn out. 1709 Sthvi'k Ann. Rr/. 1 . xlvil 515 To 
draw out time, .and weary them, a 2713 Ei.lw<k»d A ntohiog. 
(17*4) 3'*t i Frayed often, .and drew out iny Prayers to a 
great length, 2893 ‘Temple Bar Mag. XCIX. 68 Break- 
mst w'as drawn out to a most unusual length. 

+ 0. 'Fo utter .slowly or with an effort. Obs. 

(■ 2400 //ci/r. '/’<vi' 5054 Dinmcdc full deiieiy drough out 
a laughter. 2581 Pkttie Gttazzo's Ctv, Comti. 1. (1586^ 2 
Hearing liiin drawe out his wordes so softUc nnd so we,akiic. 

f. 'J'o elicit, evoke, call out. 

<2 2586 Sidney (T.), 'Fo draw out more, said she, I have 
often wondered how such excellencies could be. 2594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiii. 4 10 To draw out from us nn 
accusation of foreign churches. 1777 Mad. D’Arblay 
Early Diary 37 Mar., Useful in drawing out the wit arid 
plcas.'intry of others. 2828 Kkatingb Tmv, (18x7) 11 . 325 
The bench interrogating the prisoner, and drawing out 
indiscreet avowals. 

g. 'Fo induce to talk or express opinions; to 
elicit s|)eech or information from- {poltoq.) 

' 82 # 
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1778 Mad. D'AimLAY Diary 23 Aug., She did not.. use 
.'iny inet-in-s to draw me out. 1884 Hybom Juan xv. Ixxxii, 
He Iwd the .irt of drawing people out, Without their seeing 
what he W.XS alxmt. i8j^ A. Gissing Villap IlantfidcH 
III. 295 Joicc steadily resisted all elTorts to draw her out. 

h. To write out in proper form, draw up, (in 
quol. 1500, to translate, render); to make out; 
to trace out, delineate. 

(' 1500 Licf^figld Giid Ord, (1890) 14 It p a*Greyde that 
the Statutts . . shaltjc draue owt in-to Englyshe. 
Fi.kiviing Epiit. 377 It passeth my capacitie 

to drawe out his portraytiire in sufficient livdynesse. 1773 
Goi.msm Stoops toConq, 11. i. Bring us the bill of fare..! 
f )elieve it's drawn out . i8a6 Examiner 190/2 Le.vEes . , were 
drawn out and founded on the htasis of that tnonoix)ly. 1861 
Tnnple Ear Ma/^. 11. 248 The [in.nrriage] .settlements were 
permitted to lie drawn out. 

i. inir. 'I'o extend in length, become longer. 
Mod. The days are begiuuing to draw out. 

j. Eaeifig. To get gradiuilly farther aliead. 

1891 St rami Mnjj'. II. 65.^'! I'he runner .. drew out in 
front. 189a Standard 10 Aug. 7/5 The favourite drew out 
and won by two lengths. 

88. Draw over, f a. trans. To ovcrsnre.ad. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4207 Dra^en ouer with hidis. 1548 
Yinu.Chron.^ I fen, VII I ^ 3 Their horses trapped, in burned 
Silver, drawen over with cordes of Grene .Silke and Goldc. 

b. To cause to pass over in a still ; to obtain by 
distillation. 

1676 Boyt.k Oh Colours (J.), I.. mixed with it essential 
oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a liinlicck. 

iV, 4- (X .Scr. VI. X. 1.S9/X 'i'hc Moslem physici.an 
Kha7.es drew over a red oil by distillation called oleum 
licncdictuiu philosophorum. 
o. To convert to one's p.irty or interest. 

1707 AnoiBON Pres. State IVar (J.), Some might be 
brought into his intere.sts by money, olliers drawn over by 
fear. 1738 I.FniAKn /.{/& Mar/tt^roH/r^ I, 153 To dniw 
over some of the German Princes to His Interest. 1737 
Wi/iSTOx yosephns Amitj. Di-s.s. i, How otherwise could 
111*, draw over .so many of the Jews. 

t d. iutr. 'I'o extend, last, endure. Sc, Obs. 
c 1565 I.isui s.\Y(Pit.scoltic) C^roH, Scot. (1728) 256 (Jam.) 
'J’his drew over for anc space, ttnd. 312 Thir ctiiiiberis 
drew over till the king was luelf yeires of .agi:. 

89 . Draw up. a. trans. (also intr. for rcjl.) 
.See simple senses and Up otlv. 

I - 1175 Lamh. Horn, 15a Alswa se )>e sunne drach up kcnc 
dcu and luakctl her uf kumc reines. 12.. Coer de L. 55 
Anon llie suyle up tliay drowgii. Hai.i. Chron,^ lien, 

Vlff^ 27 And by force of ent^nes drewe it up. 1694 Ace, 
Sn>. Late Vfy, llr ^1711) 174 They, .draw it up also with 
Pulleys into the Ship. tj&6 .Mottkijx Vanbrugh's Mis- 
take lipil., With Glass drawn up, Drive about Covent- 
Garden. 1869 W. Longman Hist. Kdw. III^ 1 . xiv. 261 
'J'lie gate w’as shut, the bridge wa.s drawn up. 

iutr, c 1400 Destr. Troy 755 Whan |»e day vp droghc and 
the dym yoidet. 1883 Examiner 792/1 The curtam drew 
lip at. the in.stant of his entrance. 

b. rejl. To assume an erect or stiff attitude. 

1850 Tait's Mag, XVII. 34^2 The Doctor, .drew himself 
up in offended dignity. i8m (r. Macdonald Ann, Q. 
Seighb. xiii. (1878) 2G9 She drew herself up in her chair. 

t c. To mend (a rent in a garment) by stitching 
so as to draw the parts together. Obs. 

*759 J>tkkni£ Tr. Shandy I. x. (Hoppe) 'I'hat he could draw 
up an arguiueni in his sermon~ar a hole in his breeches. 

t d. Cookery. ? To bring to the proper consis- 
tence (as by ‘ drawing ’ through a strainer). Obs. 

C1430 Ttvo Cookery-bks, ao Draw hem vppe wyth the 
[aliniiiid] .Mylke Jiorw a straynoure. ci^o Auc. Cookery 
in Ilonsch. Ord. '1790) 425 Brckc horn in a inorler, and 
ilrawe hoin up wythc gode brothe. 

e. trans. To bring to a stand (by pulling at the 
reins), intr. 'I'o come to a stand ; to pull up, stop. 

1808 Examiner 562/1 He drew up his gig on the wrong 
side. 1849 E. £. Napirr S. A/rit a 11. 26 'J'he waggons 
had been drawn up so as to form a sort of hollow square. 
1898 Cornh. Mag. July 22 She drew the horse up short. 

intr. x883 Southey Penvis. IVar I. 171 A carriage with 
six mules drew up to the cu.'ird-housc. Tiiackkrav 

Virgin, i, The young gentleman’s post>chaise drew up at 
the rustic inn. x88s Mamh, Exam. 3 Oct. 4/7 'I'hc train 
drew up in the station. 

f. To bring into regular order, as troops; to 
set in array. Also intr. for tcjl. 

x6o5 Shaks. Lear v. i. 51 The Enemy's in view, draw vp 
your powers, a X67X T.i). Fairfax Metn. (1C99) 84 Here we 
drew up our army. X776 Gihmon Dect, /'. 1, The legion 
was uKually drawn up eight deep. 1855 Macauijvv nist, 
Ettg. 111. 243 The ranks were drawn up under arm.s. 

intr. x66a F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 292 The 
whole Portuguese Cavalry being landed, drew up in two 
sijuadrons. 1736 Lrdiard Life Marihorougk I. 231 They 
did, indeed, draw up in Order of Battle. 

g. To put together in proper form ; to frame, 
compile, compose, write out in due form. 

•.*39.S. Du Vergbk tr. Camus* Admir. Events Ep. Dcd. 
A iv, J'he work which 1 have here drawne up to a trarisl.*!- 
tion. x654tr. Siuderfs Curia Pol. 94 Those.. who drew 
up ihe P10CC.SSC. x6n Cot. Rec. Penusyiv. I. 423 The 
Committee having draM'en up their Answer to tlie remon- 
strance, doe sign it. X7XX Addi.son Sped. No. to T 7 
A List of Words, .drawn up by another Hand. 1856 
r ROUOK Hist. Eng. (1858^ II. x. 440 The report wa.s drawn 
up by men who had the irtcaiis of knowing the truth. 

n intr. To come up witk^ come close to\ in 
Racing^ to gain on or overtal 
i798NtusoM 13 Mar. in Nicohas 
drew up with the Kncmy. 188 
Men tn a Boat 8 Wc drew up tt 
17 Mar. 14/1 Then the Oxford 
htcadily to draw up. 


1 . To take up with^ enter into relations 7 vilb. 
1784 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I* Ih) Gin ye forsake me 
Marion, I'll e'en gac draw up wi' leun. x88x Galt Sir A. 
Wylie 111. 152 (Jam.) When I liad naething I was fain to 
draw up wi'you. i808.Sa/. Rev. 9 July ysh There was 
news from Morocco that their Minister hcia 'drawn up' 
with the Sultan's dreaded rival. 

Draw (dro sb. [f. Draw vb,'\ 

1 . An act of drawing, in various senses of the vb. ; 
draught ; pull, strain ; the drawing of a card from 
a pack, etc. 

xfl63 Ela^lluni or O. Cromtvell {xti7^) 45 (L.) ITie cava- 
lier. .cut the riblion which tied his murrionand with a draw 
threw it off his head. 1755-73 Johnson, Draw^ the act of 
drawing. 1857 Chamheris htfonnathn 1. 6^ (Cricket) 
'J'lie 'draw*.. IS the most elegant.. of the batsman's de- 
fences. i8toK. Francis iv. (1880) lax Whenever 

there is draw on the baits. x87X iJaily Nnvs is Ang., 
The salaries, .would nut bear the extra draw wliicTi must 
necessarily ensue. x888 Miss W. Jonk.s Games 0/ Patwue 
xiv. 31 You are allou’ed ‘ two shuffles and a draw 
b. An amount drawn up or out. 

1847 Jrnl. R. Agrie. AW. Vlll. i. lafi 1'he clay Ixring taken 
out one * draw ' deep. 1858 Ibid. XIII. t. 92 The last spit 
or draw being much narrow'cr than the preceding one. 

2 . Tlie drawing or bending of the bow. 

187^ M. & W. Thompson Arthery 19 Care and great 
practice .should In: given to acquiring the correct draw. 

3 . Drawing or attractive power or effect; any- 
thing having power to draw a crowd, colloq. 

x88x L. Wagnkk Fantomimes 58 fJltle to do with the 
success or legitimate 'draw* of the entertainment. 1891 
N. fiocLu Double Event 264 Smirke would have proved 
a big draw. 

4 . Drawing of lots ; anything decided or arranged 
by drawing lots, os the order of competitors in 
a contest ; a raffle. 

1755-73 JoiiN.soN, Draw,. tht lot or chance drawn. X885 
L'pcHii Mercury 22 Dec. 115/4 The familiar r.ifflc or ‘ draw . 
x8^ Daily Ne%vs 27 Jan. 7/2 Unlawfully publishing a pro- 
posal for a Christmas draw. x8m Times it June 7/2 I'hc 
following is the draw for the order of play. 

5. A drawn game or match. 

a 1871 Nesv York Herald (Hoj^e^ He fought his last 
battle which ended in a draw and division of the stakes. 
5885 Manch.^ Exam. 6 July 4/7 The cricket match .. ended 
in a draw in favour uf the latter county. 1887 Times 
19 Aug. 5/2 The war.. apparently has ended in a draw. 

6 . Spinning. 'I’he distance which a mule-carriage 
travels in drawing out the yarn ; a 'stretch 

1879 Cassells Techn. Plduc. IV. 39C/2 So .soon ns the 
carriage has receded to the end of the ' draw * or * stretch ‘ 
—which usually extends to aliout sixty iiiclies--it stops. 

7 . ^'J'hnt part of a bridge which is raised up, 

swung round, or drawn aside; a draw-bridge or 
swing-bridge * (Webster 1864). 

1837 J. F. CooTF.K Recoil. Europe II. 243 The bridge is 
now permanent, though there was once a draw. x8. . 
WiiiTTiKR Countess t A skipper's horn is blown To raise 
the creaking draw. 

8. Clock'inaking, (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Uhittkn Watch 4* Clockm. 92 In a lever escape- 
ment the locking faces.. are cut back at un angle which is 
called the draw. 

8. A natural ditch or drain that draws the water 
off a piece of land. (/.S. 

1884 IlarpeVs Mag, Aug. 365/1 You must, .find cover in 
some tonbSe or draw." 1885 in A. Frj^er Gt. Loan Laud (1887) 
12 The drainage of the uplands is collected by.. shallow 
‘ draws' which effectually drain the surface. 

10 . A thing or person employed to draw a 
|x;rson out, to elicit from him what he knows or 
Intends to do. Also, one from whom information, 
etc., may be extracted, slang. 

x8xx sporting Mag, XXXVIII. 168 The pretended flat 
who was a draiu^ was intnxluccd. xB6o Reaps Cldster 
«V //. y, 'I'his was what in modern days is called a draw. . 
to elicit by the young man's answer whether he had been 
there lately or not.^ 1887 AVZ/wr (1888) 124 Butt was 
a sure ' draw ’ on this subject. 

11. a. \N'ith adverbs, as draitEdown, draw-in. 
b. Comb.., ns draw-tender, one who attends to a 
draw-bridgt?. 

X787 Mary Wolustonecr. Fosth, Whs. (1798) IV, xti A 
draw-down at the sides of his mouth. x8^ Erid, JtuU 
Docks Comm. 85 Is there any particular current setting 
into the old harbour? There is a draw-in, like all other 
harbours. 2883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 357/2 The draw-tender 
. .saw repeated vLions of his death. 

Draw-, the verb-stem in combination : 
a. used attrib. » drawing-, used for, in, or by 
drawing ; ns draw-hook^ -ladder, -lid, -mule, -nail, 
-pull, -stroke, -window. Draw-aroh, a movable arch 
in a bridge ; a drawbridge arch ; draw-beam, a 
windlass ; f draw-bed, an extensible bed, also called 
drawing-bed \ draw-benob, a machine in which 
wire or strips of metal are reduced in thickness or 
brought to gauge by drawing through gauged 
apertures, also called drawing-bench draw- 
board, a board adapted to be drawn up ; draw- 
bolt, a coupling-pin of a railway wagon ; draw- 
bore, a pin-hole through a tenon, so bored that 
the pin shall draw the parts together; hence 
draw-bore v. ; t 4 raw-boz, a drawer; t draw- 
dike, a ditch from which water con be drawn off; 
draw-dook, a creek or inlet in the bank of a 
navigable river into which boats or barges can be 
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run to land caigoes, or lie in the mud at low 
water; draw-lhrm, a farm whence supplies are 
drawn ; draw-gear, {a) harness for draught animals 
(riiillips, 1706) ; (b) the apparatus by which rail- 
way carriages and trucks are connected together in 
a train ; draw-bead, {a) the head of a draw-bar 
in a railway-carriage ; (b) part of a drawing-frame, 
in which the slivers are lengthened and twisted ; 
draw-horse, a bench or support on which a 
drawing-knife is used ; draw* kiln, a lime-kiln so 
constructed that the burned lime is drawn at the 
bottom ; draw-knot, a simple knot, undone by 
drawing the ends of the string ; draw-ling (see 
quot.) ; draw-link, a link connecting railway 
carriages or tnicks ; draw-loom, the loom used 
in figure- weaving, in which the strings through 
which the warps are passed were pulled by a 
dmw hoy; draw-pin, a draw-bore pin; draw- 
pipe, a pipe for drawing water from a cistern or 
boiler ; draw-poker, a game of cards, also called 
Poker q.v. ; draw-rod, a rod connecting the 
draw-bars of railway trucks ; draw-shave, a draw- 
ing-knife for shaving spokes, etc. ; draw-sheet, 
a folded sheet placed under a patient so that it can 
be withdrawn without the disturbance of making 
the whole bed ; draw-sluice, a sluice opened by 
being drawn up a groove ; draw-spring, the spring 
between a draw- bar and the truck or carriage; 
draw-stringy a string slipped through the mouth 
of a bag, the neck or waist of a ganiiciit, etc., so 
as to tighten it by drawing the ends ; draw-tap, 
a tap for emptying a ])ipc, cistern, etc. ; draw- 
taper = Drmvert 5b; draw-tongs, a 'wire- 
drawer’s tool ; draw-tube, the compound lube, 
one part sliding within the other, which carries the 
object-glass and eye-piece of a microscope. Also 
Draw-ha K, -boy, -biuikjk, etc. 

xBov Sir R. C. Hoark Tour Irel. \cyi A *tlra\v-arch. nf 
which all the machinery is worked under the floor of the 
bridge. i6rx Cot«r., Efgate, A Wiiidlasse, \Vindbe.imc, or 
*Draw-bcanie. 1663 Inv '.Ld. J. Cordon’s Furniture, In ihc 
chamber next adj.-iccnt. .aiie st.ind bed with a *draw bed. 
X859 Dickens in All Year Round 2 July 239 The fillets, or 
ribands of gold.. arc taken to a machine called a "draw- 
Ijeiich where their thickness is iierfcctly equalised from end 
loend. t^yj^CasselFs Techn. Edue.Vf.-zqZ ft. x79xR.MYi.NK 
Rep. Thames 4 Ists 56 The Stone fixed weir should have a 
gnuge-weir with *I)raw-boards constructed on it. x8iS' x6 
J. Smith Panorama Se. Art I. lao '•Draw-bore pin.s 
arc used in forcing a tenoned piece into its proper place^ in 
the mortise. 1823 P. Nichi'I.son Pract. Build. 232 The 
Draw-bore Pin, or Hook-t)in [used) for draw-boring. x66a 
(vREENHAixiH in KIHs Orig. Lett, Scr. n. IV. 13 In the wall 
..many ''draw boxc.s, with rings at them like those in 
a ClrtKcr’s Shop. rx470 Hknrv Wallace ix. 747 Some fell 
in to *dr.^w dylcis dcip. 2883 Standard 6 Feb. 0/4 A barge 
..moored in the ^drawdock. 2891 Fall Mali G. to Noy. 
5/1 Authority to construct new drawdocks and to repair 
and rebuild the existing docks. 1885 R. Bac.wkll Irel. 
under Tudors I. p. vi, Content to look upon Ireland as 
a mere "diawfariu. X889 Scribner’s Mag. Aug. 217/1 
Castings daily required in the way of brake-shoes, pedes- 
tais, "draw-he.'ids, grate-bars, etc. x6«7 M.S, Ace, St. 
yphn's Hosp., Canterh., For mending on of the Mrawe 
hoockes. 2805 Forsyth Beauties .^coti. M. 446 Collieries 
and liinc-quarric.s were opened, *draw-kilns erected. 2894 
J. Geddie Fringes of Fife 25 A line of cyclupeuii draw- 
kilns, 2635 Ruthkrfoku Lett. {iBfiSt) I. 147 'i'o God, 
their belt wherewith they ive girt is knit with a single 
*diaw-knot.^ 2895 Daily Hews 3 May 7/6 When he. .went 
to the premises they used a "draw-kuldcr, and went up into 
the depository where the goods were. x8xx Aiton Agric. 
Ayrsh.^7K Heather and the Mraw-ling {.Scirpus ctespitosus) 
are the chief plants that the sheep can cap 2856 S. C. 
Bkkks Gloss, Terms 253 The patent railway "draw- 
link., is now universally' employed. 2831 G. K. Porter 
Silk Manuf. 23B The apparatus culled a "draw-lootn was 
invented.^ 2851 Art Jm). Illustr. C’rt/tt/.'p. viii. R*/i The 
fust step in improving the draw-loom was the substitution 
of mechanism for the nandle and boy called a draw-hoy. 
2603 Flohio Montaigne 1. xlix. (1632) 163 They call for 
tbeir fore, tie "drawmule to. 270* in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1Q64 The Head not round, but somewhat like the morlcni 
'Draw-nails. 2703 Moxon Mcch. Excrc. 160 "Draw 
I'ins described. . f 6. 2895 Westm. Gaz. 12 Feb. 5/3 'J'herc 

were only a supply and "draw pip^ and no safely valve. 
2884 Sala in Daily Tel. 1 Nov., (.osing your money at 
euchre or "draw-poker. 2890 Ftdl Malt C. 24 Mar. 4/3 
'J'lie great American game of draw-poker. x886 Badm. 
Library, Shooting (1895) 60 They arc now made without 
ft *draw-pull, similar to a revolver. x8r8 J. M. Spearman 
Brit. Gunner (cd. 2) 17 Wheeler's Tools.. "Draw Shave-s. 
Spoke Shaves. .Drive Pins, 27*2 Perry Daggenh. Breach 
32 llicre was intended "draw-sluices to lie made. 2890 
Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. HI. 79 The mouth of the bag is 
..secured by a double "drawstring. ^ 2833 J. Holmnu 
Manuf. Metal 11. 333 Considerable time is lost between 
each "draw-stroke and the return of the pinc'ers. 2895 Daih 
News z6 Mar. 3/4 A "draw tap in the supply pipe. 15^ 
Harman Caveat 36 A "dnawe-window of a low chamber. 

b. governing an object : ns draw-blood, he who 
or that which draws blood ; draw-stop, a knob 
or handle in an oigan by which a slider is drawn 
so as to admit the wind to a set of pipes. 

1809 Bp. Hall Pharit , 4 jt Ckr . Wks. (1627) S09 They beat 
their heads aa^nst the walk, a* they went, till bloud came ; 
whence one.Tis called Kiwii, a Phariy "draw-blond. i88e 
£, J. Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mm. 11 . 605 The "Draw-stop 


ce an antagonist. 

Disp. (1845) II. 23 As we 
9 J. K. Jerome Three 
I the table. 2894 Times 
crew began slowly but 
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action. UM, 6 a 6 'Vhe * action ' to a single stop, .consists of 
a draw-stop rod. .a movable trundle, .a trace-rod.. and the 
lever.. On pushing in the draw-stop, the action of the 
several parts is reversed, and the stop is silenced. 

HvHiWSiblOf tv* Capable of being drawn. 

1647 n. How Soff^ o/ Sou/ It. iii. n. it, Not fixt to ought, 
but by a Magick miuht Drawable here and there. i8t^ W. 
tCiNUSi.Kv Sikoti fi/Si/c0Us xv. (18761 94 Lines, .which h« 
recognised as drawable. 

X>vawback (dro-lKck^ sd. and a. [f. ybl. phr. 
/<? draw i>aik : see Dhaw v, 78 .] 

A. sb. f 1 . One who draws back or retires. Ohs, 
1618 Bolton 11636) loi Kabins. .got the nickname, 

tobe called, 1 he Draw-b.'icke, or Cunctator. 

2. An amount i)aid back from a charge pre- 
viously made ; esp, a certain amount of excise or 
import duty paid back or remitted when the com- 
ni^ities on which it h.as been paid are exported ; 
originally, the action of drawing or getting back 
a sum paid as duty. 

*697 LerrKKi.i. lirie/Ri L IV. 200 For a drawback of the 
duty on exportation thereof. 1709 .Swot Qnest. 

Debated 21 In poundage and drawliucks 1 lose half my rent. 
1775 Bl'kke Corr. (18441 II. 23 'I’o move for the account of the 
duiies paid on tohnccu imported ; anil also for an account 
of the drawback, when exported. 1874 Banckoft JH'ootpr. 
Time xi. 269 All imported gviods arc entitled to drawback 
whenever they are taken out of the United States 1883 
Law AV/. ii Q. Bench Div. 567 The balance in Imnd,. 
shall he equally divided amongst the shareholders pro rata 
per share by way of drawback. 

3. A deduction, a diminution. 

*753 Hooakth Anal. Beauty i. 15 An unnecessary weight, 
which would have been a draw.back from his strciiitth. 
x8i8 W. Taylor in Monthly Reif. LXXXV. 395 A little dniw 
back i.s made from this panegyric. X837-9 1Iali.a.m Hist. 
Lit, I. ii. 39. rat The want, .was a very great dr.'iwback 
from the utility of their compilations. 

4. Anything that retards progress or advance, or 
that takes from or diminishes success or satisfaction; 
a hindrance, disadvantage. 

17*0 ilunionrist S 9 t I have,. 0.1 a Drawtmek upon my 
Ambition, laid a.sidc my Silver Bucklc.s. 1748 Kiciiahi)- 
jioN Clarissa (1811) I. xiii. 80 daughters were hut in- 
cumbrances and drawbacks upon a family. 1853 Kank 
(.rnumll /ijr/. iv. (1856) 32 Our little vessel pursued her 
w.iy without drawback. 186$ Mkrivai.e Rom. Amp. Vlll. 
jxvii, 284 Roman citizcn.ship had its drawb.'icks as well oa 
it.>j advant.tgu.s. 1873 Scuivknlr Lect. 7 'ext M. Test. 6 
A suriou-s (Irawl)ack to our enjoyment. 

6 . A movable piece or core in a mould used in 
iron-founding. 

B. oifj. 'rhat is, or has to be, drawn back : 
draw-back hek^ a door-lock the bolt of which can 
be drawn back by a knob or catch inside. 

X701 Mf>xoM Meek. Exerc. 23 The Draw-back Spring. 
180X W. Bullock in Trans. .S'oe. Arts XIX. 290 An im- 
proved Drawback Lock for House-Doors. x866 Timmins 
Indnstr. Hist. Birmingham 87 Drau'back locks, .resemble 
dead locks, except ibat the bolt springs and is worked by 
a brass knob on the inside. 

Braw-bar (drg-bar). 

1. The bar that bears the draw-links or couplings 
by which railway carriages and trucks are con- 
nected in a train. 

*839 yrnL A'ranklin lust. XXIV. 156 I'hc bumpers or 
elastic cushions are to be attached . . to the front and rear 
draw'-bar. i86x Times z June, The dr.aw-bar of one of the 
trucks broke, and the draw-spring fell on the rails. 1889 
Ta/l Mail C. 27 Dec, 8/a Breaking a coupling chain or a 
drawbar hook. 

2. A bar in a fence that can be drawn out. ( 6 ''. A’.) 
BraW'*b07. a. ori^. The boy cnipioyctl to 

pull the cords of the harness in figure-weaving ; 
ncuce b. The piece of mechanism by which this is 
now effected. 

1731 Mortimek in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 105 Mr. Taj 
Blon's new Way of weaving Tapestry in the Loom with 
a Draw-b<w. 1831 G. R. PoHi hR Silh Manuf, 239 'J'liis 
machine, .from its standing in the stead of a person who 
W'as distinguished by that name.. is call^ a draw-boy. 
i8m Ure Philos. Manuf. 339 The 9ccupatioii of draw-lR)ys 
and girls to harnes.s-luom weavers . . is by far llie lowest 
and least sought after of any connected with the manu- 
facture of cotton. 1851 [.sec Draw-loom s.v. Draw-]. 

Bvawbridffe. Forms: see Bridok. [f. 
Draw-: see also the earlier Draught-bridge.] 

1. A bridge hinged at one end and free at the 
other, which may be drawn up and let down so 
as to prevent or permit passage over it, or allow 
passage tlirough the channel which it crosses. 

The original form was the lifting drawbridge, used from 
early times to sran the foss of a castle or fortification, or 
the inner part of it ; also in more recent times to provide 
a passage over i.an.'ils, dock-entrances, and other water- 
way-s; for lliLs the form called a swing- or swivel-bridec. 
which revolves horizontally is often substituted : see also 
Bascule. A drawbridge to permit the passage of veR.scls, 
sometimes formsa smaif section of a long permanent bridge. 

13.. A'. Alis. 1205 Heore drawbrugge they drowe .ite. 
1375 Barbour- Brm« xvii. 7^7 Thai, .a fyre had maid At 
the draw-brig, and brynt it doune. 1556 Chron. Cr. 
Eriars (Camden) 87 Wyett. .made a bulwarks at the bryge 
fotie . . and dyd no harme there . . for the brygoe drawebryg^ 
was drawne agayue hym. 1673 Ray yoitrn. Low C. a Before 
we came into the Town (Graveling) we passed over five Draw- 
Bridge XTSE Loud. Has. No. 6053/1 The Draw-Bridge of 
the. rBridge of London will be taken up in order 10 laydown 
a hew one- s8oB Scott Martn. vi. xv, 'The steed along 
the drawbridge flies, Just as it trembled on the rise. 1844 
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4 Ord, Army 266 The Barriers arc to be shut, 
Draw- Bridges drawn up. 1894 U'estnt. Gas. 11 May 2/1 
It IS the surfat:c of the * bascule ’—the * drawbridge ’ part 
of the bridge. 

2. A movable bridge or gangway on a ship, etc. 
1836 S. C. BKICIC.H Glou. Terms 183 The floating bridge 
. . IS a large flat-bottomed vesstrf . . drawbridges ure 
made at c.'ich end which let down and form roadways. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carihag* 93 ITie drawbridge .. could be 
swung round the mast towaidx the point where the danger 
threatened, and . . let fall . . with its heavy weight upon the 
deck of the attacking ship. 

Mcncc BroiW'brldarud a., having a drawbridge. 
1846 Dickens in Daily Aie^os uz Jan. 6/5 Queer old towns, 
draw-bridged and walled. 

+ Draw-can-buUy. (5/v. -next. 

>698 [R; Ferguson] Etna Axc/es. 89 Who.socvcr steps 
fort h us a ‘ Draw can bully * to stab and inurther Persons in 
their Credit and Reputatioiu 

Drawcanflir vdr^kse'nisni). Also DraW'Oan- 
Bir. Name of a blustering, bragging character in 
Villiere’s burlestjue ‘The Rehearsal who in the Itist 
scene is made to enter a battle and to kill all the coln- 
batant.s on both sides : hence allusively, and a/lrib. 

[ Formed as .*1 p.'irody on Almanzor in Dryden's Conquest 
of GraHa 4 {a. pcrhajis intended to suggest drazoiwff .1 can of 
hqnorfsee the reference.*; to his drinking cap.'icity in Act iv. 
sc. 1 ‘ Enter Drawcan-sir*).] 

xfiya ViLMEMsiDk. Buckhin.) Rehearsal iv. i. (Arh.) 95 
y. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who Is that Drawcansir? B. WMiy, 
Sir, a fierce Hero, that frights his Mistriss. .and docs what 
he will, without regard to good manners, justice, or luim* 
bers. 1671 MAHVKi 1. Reh. Transp. 1 . 42 But it is a bra\'e 
thing to be the Eccl&Hui.stical J >r;iw-C.*in-Sir. 1690 I.a)l‘ke 
iuvtd. II. xyi. 4 177 'J‘hcy th.-it found absolute monarchy 
mK)ii the Title of the Sword, make their llcrocH . . arrant 
Draw-caii-Sirs, and forget that they had any Officem and 
Soldiers. 171X Auuison No. 16 P 3 , 1 Imve .so iiiiich 
of .T 1 .)rawcHn.*>ir in me, that I shall pass over a single foe to 
charge whole armies. 1761 Colman yealous lt‘i/e Prol. 
(L.), Drawcan.sir death h;id rag'd without controul : Here 
the drawn d.Tgger, there the poison'd bowl. 1768^4 
Tuckkr /./. Nat. (1852) I. 562 Such a Drawcansir, as to 
<:ut down both friend and foe. 1797 J. Waii ion in lEiihes * 
Carr. (1805) IV. 335 One .shall haidly see such drawcansir- 
work. x^ Rmal Bards in Spirit Fuh. yrnis. (1801) 
IV. 394 Gifford . . Now struts a Drawcan.sir with hideous 
stare ! x88o McCarthy Onm Times IV. xlviii. 6 Mr. Layard 
. . a very Dra wcansir of political debate, a swashbuckler, and 
soldado of Parliamentary Conflict. 

Drawoht, obs. Sc. form of Draught. 
Draw*-C1lt, sb. [Cut sb:^} A cut made by a 
drawing movement, and not by a stroke or pressure. 

*833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 45 Garden shears ,, 
amputate by u draw-cut like a knife. 

tBraw-ent,///. £ 1 . 0/zr. ran. [See Cut 
D one by drawing cuts or lots. 

1383 Stanyhub.st Mueis 1. (Arh.) 34 Shcc..loyls too 
pioncrs by drawciit lottcrye .soitcth. 

DrawG, obs. inf. and pn. pplc, of Draw v. ; obs. 
form of Drove ; obs. Sc. pa. t. of Drive v, 
DvOfWeO -krL] The jjerson 

uiwm whom a draft or bill of exchange is drawn. 

1766 W. Gordon / 7 <rN. Counting-ho. 346 A bill., would not 
make the drawee liable. 1767 Blacksione Comm. 11 . xxx. 
467 The pcr.son. .who writes this letter, Is called in law the 
drawer, and he to whom it is w'rittcn the drawee. Ibid. 469 
If . . the indorsee cannot get the drawee to discharge it. 
1878 Jkvons Prim. Pol. Eton. 114 If the drawer and 
drawee of a bill are persons of good credit, a banker will 
readily discount such a bill. 

Drawer ' (drj oj). [f. Dr.\w v. + -kk b] 

1. One who draws ; in various senses of the vb. 
/<i34o Hamtolk Psalter xviii. 13 Puttand away pc 
draghere til ill. X483 Cath. Angl, xarjls A Draw'cr, vet tar. 
*537 Bimlk JosIl ix. 21 llcwcrs of wofld, and drawers 
of water. 1840 Reuionstr. Tronblcs fr. Estates .Scot. 
30 The drawers of his Majesty to lhi.s action. xyBx P. 
Hkckfokd in Bliune 1719 It is a modern 

fa.shion for the huntsni.'in . . to ride into the cover . . but this 

K roceeding i.s apt to render hounds bad dniwcrs. 1838 
1 ORGAN Ess, Prohah. 58 Before the drawing w.xs made, it 
was llurec to one lh.it the drawer slunild go to the first urn. 

2. spec. One who draws liquor for customers ; 
a laustcr at a lavem. Also in comb,, as beer-drawer. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 32 Drawer, let us have a pinle 
of whyle wine and borage. i|^ Suaks. Rom. 4* yul. 111 . 1 
1640 Canterbury Marriage Lieences (MS.), John 
illiam.son of Canterbury'. Beeredrawer. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 16 p 5 Thundering to the drawer for another 
liotile. 1859 Dickens T. Tzvo Cities 11. iv, Bring mo 
another pint of this .same wine, draw'er. 

3. A name of operatives in various industries. 
Chiefly in cOTnb., as straW', tube-t wire-drtxivcr. 

spec. In a Coal pit : One who draws or hauls the coal 
from the face to the bottom of the shaft, a hauler. In 
Weaving'. A woman who puts the warp into the splits or 
beddics; also, a woman who draws waijfis through the 
comks and reels. In Gasworks'. A man who draws the coke 
out of the ovens, (Labour Commission's Glossary. 1894.) 

c 1400 Wyer drawer [see Draught r8J. XS89 Pnppe w. 
Hatchet 27 Weauers and Wicrdiawcr.s. xtbb De Fok 
Plague (Ktldg.) 126 CJold and .Siivcrwyer-drawers, 1847 
Nat. Encycl, 1 . 989 The toddy-drawer selects a tree 
of easy ascent. 2864 JmL R. Am. Soc. XXV. 11. 315 
I'he straw drawers ., purchase the straw in the bulk. 
1883 Mamh.^ Exam. 27 Nov. 5/5 As the getters can 
do nothing without the drawers, the mine is stopped. 1891 
Daily Ne 7 os 23 Nov. 2/7 Metal rollers and lube drawers. 
>894 .Standard 5 Apr. 3/6 A number of loomers and drawers 
. .met the employers in conference yesterday. 

4. One who draws a draft or bill of exchange. 
x68a Scarlett Exchanges, The Drawer when he hath 


made his Bill, should make the Direction on the inside of 
it towurd.s the left Hand. 1767 T. liv tcuiViMH /list. Mass. 
1 1 . ii. iQx No merchants . . would take bills, unless the 
drawers would make themselves responsible. 1867 1 ’koll<ii*k 
Chfvu. Barset I. xl. 350 'i'he drawer of the cheque had lost 
it, a.N he thought. 

6. (Jnc who makes a drawing ; a draughtsman. 
> 579 ’ 8 o Norih Plutarch (1676) 410 We will not allow the 

drawer to leave it out altogether. 1607 I'opsELi. P'our-f. 
Beasts (1658) 508 'I'he drawer made the nustrils lesMi then 
might answer the proportion of the face. 1705 Bosman 
Guinea 234 For the want of .1 good Drawer 1 cannot send 
you Draughts of all of them. 183a J. MoiXiiiON in Kainc 
.Vent. (1858) 11 . 289 A good drawer and surveyor. 

3. One who draws or drnita a legal document. 

1776 Claim of Roy Rada Chum 19/1 'llie draw'er of the 
afliduvit. 1884 Llk Bramw ki.l in Lazo Rep. 9 Anp. Cases 465 
'I’he drawer of this Act of Parliament. xSga 1 <ladstoni£ in 
Daily NesysTS Oct. 5/7 The drawer of the p.iper..haN made 
one omission. 

7. An instrument, tool, or agent for drawing ; an 
extractor. 

1536 Bkllkndkn Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 511 Ane instriimuni 
of Ire, like the drawer of .-iiie wcl. x6^ Toi-sIiLL Eour-J. 
Beasts (i6r,H) 314 Oi>cn the rift with a rosenet or drawer, 
j tbtd. 322 Get out the gravel with a conivt or drawer. 1610 
Markham Masterp. ii. clxxiii. 491 luy is a great drawer, 
and uiiencr. 1737 Bracken Eart iery /w/r. (1756) 1. 187 
Such Medicaments ns arc. .stilcd Ripeners or Drawers. 

8. Willi adv. as drawer-m, -on, -out, 

e'X400 Test, Laz>e i. Chaucer\s \Vks.< 1561) 290 1]/2 ThylU 
thingcK been iny drawers in. x6ii Cotgr., Retrayeur. a 
redeemer, a fctcher or drawer back of. 1614 W. B. Phiio- 
sofhers Banquet («d. 2) 18 The ayre: i.s a; great, .drawer-c^ii 
or health. 1847 Mrs. Gork Castles in Air v. (Slratin.), 
'I'he drawer-up of my godfather '.s will. 

Drawer^ [f- Draw v. : ef. F. tiroir, 

f. tirer to draw.] A box-sha]x;d receptacle, fitting 
into a space in a cabinet or table, so that it can be 
drawn out horizontally in order to get access to it. 

1580 Hollvuanu Treas. Er. Tong, En escrin ,, a ucsket, 
a little che.st, a drawer. 2583 — Cumpy di Eior 145 ReaL-hc 
the L'ardcs, which thou shaft fiude in (he drawer of the 
t;»blo. X710 Stkklk /a/ArNo. 345 Pa A small Cabinet, 
with Six Dr.Twcrs. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 251 All 
hi.s bookcases and drawers were examined. 

b. pi. Drawers *= Chest of drauvrs : a piece 
of furnilurc made to contain a number of drawers, 
arranged in tiers, and having usually a flat top, 
used as a writing-table, loilct-table, or the like. 

1677-1859 Chest of di.Twers [sec Chkst xA* 8]. 1697-9 
Damfikk Coy. an. i688 (R.', Corners of drawers or cabinets. 
18x3 Examiner 8 Feb. 84/2 A suit of . .clothes . . happenoil 
U> be on the drawers. xSjW Mrs. F. Vidal Orphan li. 1 1 , 1 
moved away my pink rihuon oflf the drawers. 

c. atln'b. Also DrawerAil. 

i8s8 Miss Mitford Village .Ser. tii. (1863) 513 A whole 
drawerful of skeins. 1850 Cnuim Locks keys 14 A thiee- 
inch drawer-lock. 

Drawers (drd-^jz ., sb. pi. [From quol. 15C7, 
app. a term of low origin, which has risen Into 
general use; f. Draw v., prob. as things which 
one draws on.] A garment for the lower part 
of the body and legs ; now usually rcslrictccl to 
luider-hose worn next the skin, (in some early 
inslanees ihe word appears to mean stockings.) 

1x67 Harman Caveat 8 ^ Here followylh their pelting speche 
.. wliych language they terme Pcddelars Fienche. . A tom- 
iiiission, a shierte ; drawers, hosen ; stampers, shoties. 1576 
Inzt. ill Ripon Ch, /I1-/X378 A pairc of drawers of mockadoo. 
x6ii CoiGK., Brayes, shurl (and close) hreeches, drawers, 
or vndcrhnsc, of linnen, ^tc. ibid.. House, it drawer, or 
course stocking wornc oner a finer, hy conntrey people. 1655 
Ni-.whriigh in Nichohts /’rr/iv-x (Canideii) if. -n/}, 1 h.uie 
Kent an Indian gownc and stuff for diuwens. 1658 Ilow'i li. 
Part. VtKob., Drawers, le sotlo cal/etli, Ics chaiisscttes. 
xyxx SiKKi.K .Stect. No. 51 P5 Makes a ('oiiniry Scjuiic 
.strip to his Holland Drawers. 1717 J.ady M. W. Montagu 
J,et, to Ctess Mar 1 Apr., The first part of my dress is 
R pair of drawers, very full, that, reach to my sho' s. X79X 
Huddksi-okd Salmag. 66 Cricket, iiiinhie ).ioy and light, 

In slippers red and drawers while. 1893 Sinclair iSl Hknry 
.Svnniming (Baclm. Lih.) 374 A skin-tight co.-»tumc ..with 
baihing-di-awei's uiiderneulli of .silk. 

Draw-file (dn/foiD, v. [f. Dkaw- vb.-Htein used 
adverbially.] trans. To file or roughen a bin face 
by lirawing the file along it longitudinally without 
lateral inoveiiient, as in using a spoke-shave. 

J. Britten Watch 4* CtocAm. 35 'I'he laiuciiun > . 
bli' iild be previou-sly lightly draw- filed al the end. 

Draw*gate. A sluice-gate; a shuttle in the 
gate of a eaiial-loek which is drawn up to let part 
of the water escape. 

1791 Rt'p. Navig. Thames 4- Isis 2 F'slimaic 2 A new 
Pound Luck and Wear rebuilt with Draw-Gates. X793 
R. iVivi.NK Rep. Thames t 6 A single Pair of Gates, with 
draw-Gates or Cloughs therein. x86x Smiles Engineers 11 . 

69 To provide them with nine draw-gates. 

Drawght, obi. form of Draught. 

Draw-glovA. 

i 1. (Alio draw-gloves.') An old parlour game, 
also called drawing (of) gloves^ wnich consisied 
apparently in a race at drawing off gloves at the 
utterance of certain words. Obs, 
e X400 Destr. Troy 29^8 Drawing of glovi*, With comonyng 
in comp.Tny . .(jcrs iiuudncs be mart, mariage fordone. SS98 
Drayton JUroic. Ep. 370 (N.) In jireiiy riddles to bewray 
our I0VC.S, In questions, purpose, or m drawing gloves. 1648 
Hf.K8ick Hesper. (1869) 104 (Draw Cloves) At draw-gloves 
we'l play, And prvlhee, let’s Uy A wager, and let it be 
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this; Who firsi to the Mimmc Of twenty shall come Shall 
have for his winninu a kissc. //'/«/. a.jo. ff. Brcjokk 

roolefi^nah i 85‘>) I. ai our hero was beaten hollow, 
as he was afnM wanl at drawgiovc ami shiiflle the slipper. 

2 . An arclu r’s dr.iwin^^-fflove. 

Drawing i*j). Duaw 7a] 

1. ^eu. I'hc action of the verb Draw in its various 
senses : the imparting of motion or impulse in the 
tlircclion of the actuating force ; pulling, dragging, 
draught, hauling, traction ; attraction, extraction, 
rcinovnl, tierivatioii ; formal composition (of a 
(locumcnl), t translation, etc. 

f'1305 St. Lucy 136 in E. E. P. (1862) 105 Suinmc J»e5 hit 
fewe beo: mid lassc drawingc wollelr goii. 1398 Thevisa 
Harth. De P.K. IX. i. ^1495) 345 The stone Adanuts meuyth 
hy struiiB clrawinfl;c yren. 1413 Pt/^f. Stnvtf (Caxton). n. 
li. (1859) 54 Syiine . . done . . by drawyng and inclynacitm 
of the frvel flesshe. >450-1539 Myrr. ' onr Ladye 3 Of 
psuliues .. ye may haiie them of Kychardc hainpoulcs 
drawynj;e. 1509 Hawes Past. PUas. i. xxiii, Shotyng and 
drawynj? of the l)Owe. 1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. T///, 17 h, 
lie.-xstes inclc for drawvng. 1686 IHlokkI Cent. Kecrcat. 
II. 78 1*0 beat the Hushes after a Kox is termed Drawing. 
171* J. James tr. Le PhmCs Gardening a<->9 Olay .. costs 
nothing but the Drawing. 1893 7 Y///iv 14 July 11/4 At 
the draw'iiig of stumps at 7 o’clock. 1894 Mus. II. \yAKii 
Mitrciiitt I. r76 A roiiianlic drawing toward.^ the stateliness 
and power which it all implied. 

b. eoitir, 'I'hat wliich is drawn, or obtained by 
drawing, sfec, in pl.^ the amount of money taken 
in a shop, or drawn in the course of business. 

1883 Mag. 829/2 To thc.se . . i.s given the second 

drawing of the tea. 

2. 'I'hc formation of a line by drawing some 
tracing instrument from jioint to point of a surface ; 
representation by lines, delineation ; hence, ^ any 
mode of representation in which the delineation of 
form precloniinates over <?(»nsiderations of colour ’ ; 
the draughtsm.in’s art. 

Out 0/ dratving, iiiccirreclly drawn, esp. in relation to the 
point of sight, oiil tif uroper perspective. 

1530 pAi.sr.R. /J5/1 Drawyng of an ymage, Ao'//vi/t 7 «/v. 
t6te SiuRMV Mariners Mag. 11. 53 You must nave a Ci.iiigc 
. . (or the drawing of .straight Lines on your Scale. 17^ 
Sir J. Krvnolijs Disc. ii. (1887)21 Painting comprises Ijoth 
lirawing and ruloiiring. s8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
Art 11.697 Drawing, .strictly .speaking, includes only the 
Hi t of forming the re.scmblancc of objecLs by means of out< 
lines ; but it is usual to call those performances drawings, 
where only a single colour, .as Indian ink, is employed to 
produce shades. 1859 Rkkvk Hrittany 59 The building in 
our stereograph is . . out of drawing. 1884 Century Mag. 
XXIX. 205/2 ‘ DrawiujEf', though it must often be u.scd with 
less precision, really implies work with the point. 1887 
Rusxin Prsetcrita 1 1 . 251 'I'lie plates . . were . . the first 
examples of the sun’s drawing that were ever seen iu Uxford. 

b. transf. The arrangement of the lines which 
tlotermine form. 

>753 HociAkTM AnaL Beauty ito T.cgs much swoln with 
disease.. having lo.st their * ilraw'ing ', .ts the p.i!nter.s c.!!! it- 
x88x Oii.icK Landscape Paint, The l.ale autumn is.. good 
for .sketching trees, as you can sec their anatomy and 
drawing. 

3. Th.at which is drawn ; a delineation by pen, 
pencil, or crayon; a representation in black and 
white, or in munoclirome ; a sketch. 

1668-9 Pei'vs Diary 23 Jan., I.,oiAing on ray .. pictures, 
and my wife’s drawings. 1769 Sir J. Kevnolos Disc. i.(K.), 
They m.Tde a variety of sketches ; then a fini.shed drawing 
of the w'hole. 1778 Ihid. viii. (18B7) 151 A collection of 
drawings by great nainters. 1859 Ouli.ick & Timus Paint. 
303 Wc can readily understand how paintings in water 
colours came to be called simply * drawings ’. x8M Bkownino 
Ring 4- Bk. 1. 57 Modern cliafk drawings. 

4 . In Textile manufacture, applied to various 
operations ; see quots. 

183X G. R. PoRTKR Silk^ Manuf. 220 The next proce&s is 
drawing or entering, which is passing each thread of the 
wnip regularly throuj^h its appropriate loop in the hcdcllc. 
1864 K. A. Arnold C<?//(7/x Lam. 29 The tender production 
of the carding-enginc is subjected to the drawing.fraine.s 
which give a little more con.si.sicnce and much greater 
length to the fleecy rope, now become a ' drawing ’. >8^ 
Lahour Commission Gloss., Draaving,, a number of opera- 
tions from combing to spinning, .to reduce the thickness of 
the sliver of wool by draining ihc waip through the ' reed'. 
6 . With at/vds.f as dack^ mart etc. 

1523 Li). Herners Froiss. 1 . cccUxxi. (K.), They haue.. 
good breed, and wc haue the drawyng out of (he chaff. 
1530 Palsum. 215/1 Drawyng nere . . npprochc. 1636 Sandkr. 
SOM Serm. II. 53 What shrinking .ind drawing back 1 >647 
Jk«. Tavlor Lib. Propk. iii. (R.^ Little drawings aside of 
the curtains of peace and eternity. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 
174 'J'o.. insult him upon his drawing off. x873HKt.PS/(»/m. 

«V Mast. ii. (1875) 39 Entrusted with the drnwing-up of the 
ultimate document. 

6 . Comb. a. In various senses, as drawing-awl, 
an awl having an eye near the point, os to carry 
a thread througli the hole liored ; f drawing-bed, 
an extensible bed ; drawing-bonoh, a bench or 
table ill the mint on which strips of metal are 
drawn to the same thickness for coining ; also a 
bench on which a cooper works with his drawing- 
knife ; drawing-bridge ^^'’Dkawbuidob ; draw- 
ing-engine, a stationary stc.ira-engiue used to 
draw loadR up an incline, the shaft of a mine, etc. ; 
drawing frame, a machine in which the sliver.s 
from tlic canling-macbinc are drawn out and 
attenuated ; drawing-glove, a glove worn by 
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archers on the right hand in drawing the bow; 
drawing-machine, a machine through which 
strips of metal are drawn to be made thin and 
even, or of a desired curve, etc. ; drawing-preae, 
a machine for cutting and pressing sheet metal 
into a required shape, as for pans, dish-covers, and 
the like ; drawiiig-rolUi, in a spinning mill, rolls 
between which the slivers pass in the process of 
‘drawing*; drawing-string, a string passed 
through a hem, casing, or eyelet holes, by which 
the skies of an article (as a liag) may be drawn 
together, or on which it may (as a curtain) be 
susjicndcd instead of a rod; drawing-table, a 
table extensible by drawing out slides or leaves. 

*439 ^Fi//o/ Lochard (Somerset Ho.), Lcctos cxtcmlibiles 
vocatos *clrawynj5bc<ldes. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. 
29S/1 ITic ilrawih;; tool . . is a heavy block of steel with 
a hole in the centre, fixed upon the substantial bed of 
the long ’’drawing-bench. 1638 Sir T. IIicHHkRr Tran. 
(ed. 2) 334 A doKcn iron Gates, ami ^drawing Hridges. 
>835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 123 'J’hc imjiortant p-irt 
which Arkwright’s Mrawiiig-fraine performs in a cotton- 
mill. 1847 lllustr. Load. Nt-ivs^ 10 July 19/3 The mill .. 
contained from 70 to too spinning anti drawing frames. 
x88x GmrknkbC’wn 296 ‘I'he thimhU: is then. .forced through 
the ’'drawing-machine attain. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ 
Casierbr. 41 Dimity curtains on a “drawing-.string. 

b. Of or pertaining to delineation, Drawino 2, 
as timwing-officet ’pencil^ -roonit -schooly -tables 
etc. ; drawiug-blook, a block composed of leaves 
of drawing-nnfier adhering at the edges, so as to 
Ije removable one by one when used ; drawing- 
board, a board on which paper is stretched for 
drawing on ; drawing-book, a book for drawing 
in, wholly blank, or with designs to be copied ; 
drawing-oompass, -es, a pair o? compasses having 
a pencil or pen in lieu of one of the points ; draw- 
ing-paper, stout papier of various kinds intended 
for drawing on; drawing-pen, an instrument 
adjustable by a screw to draw ink lines of varying 
thicknesses ; drawing-pin, a flat-headed pin used 
to fa.sten drawing-paper to a board, desk, etc. 

1809 R. Landlord Introd. Trade ^3, 2 Ream.s *prawing 
Atl.Ts [p.TpcrJ. x88x Mi.sr Hkaddun Asph. 1 . 7 Daphne 
pnvhiccd ncr •dr.n wing-block, and opened her colour-box. 
1713 VV. IIai.kpknny Sound Building 26 On a •Drawing- 
Hoard, or Floor, desaibe .. the Arch ABC. >755 {pitle) 
The Comiilctc * f .>rawing Hook, Contuiniiig many and curious 
Specimens. 1863 M is» Whatklv Raggtd life in Egypt x vi. 
152, 1 came down with a drawing-lx>ok to sit near the dour, 
x^ Ct. ReMioRD in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 13^ A circular 
piece of thick ’drawing-paper. >706 jPiiiixips (eel. Kersey), 

* Drawing'peHt an Instrument . . to draw Lines flner or 
thicker. ^ X7a8 R. Morris Ess. Ane. A rehit. Advt., Mathe- 
matical iiLstruaienU . . Compasses, Drawing-Pens. t8tt F. 
A. GRiEFniis Artil. Man. (1862) 368 Fixing it firmly by 
means of "drawing-pins. 1706 Phillivs (ed. Kersey), 

" Drawing-iahlet an fn.strumcnt with a Frame, to hold a Sheet 
of Koy.il- Paper, for Draughts of Ships, Fortifications, etc. 

Drawing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2,] 

1 . gen. That draws, in various senses of the verb. 

iST^Tordkrv. Fenerie tji) Wc take them., with a drawing 

ferret when they be yung. 1659 J ). PRi L Impr. Sea 31 5 A deep 
drawing Vessel. >890 Baker Wild Beasts II. 49 With one 
desperate drawing cut across the (liroat he reached the spine. 

2 . spec. Used to draw vehicles, etc. ; draught-. 

>S 11 > Kohinsom tr. More's Utop. ii.(Arb.) 158 Drawing and 

beat inge )>eastes, >683 Lend. Gaz. No. 1 810/^ A brown bay 
drawing (ielding. >875 K. F. Martin Winding Machin. 40 
The two head-gear pulleys, .at the drawing shaft. 

8. That draws out purulent or foreign matter 
from a wound, etc. 

13^ Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. vii. Ixix. (1495) 288 Thenne 
the leclie vsyth drawynge mcdycyDes. c >400 LanfranCs 
Cirurg. 232 pis enpostym schal be helid wip drawynge 
pingis and wostyngc. >793 Hull Advertiser 17 Oct. 1/4 
A drawing plaistcr w'.as .speedily applied. 1^7 Duncllson 
Med. Diet. 302 Substances which . . promote suppuration . . 
are vulg.arly termed drawing. 
t 4 . Attractive. Obs. 

*577 Fknton Gold. Epist. (1582) 282 She was of goodlye 
ficrsnnage, hir .aspcctc swcctc and drawing, itka Hunyan 
Holy Ctlie 181 It had a very taking and drawing (^lory in it, 

t Drawing-chamber. Obs. A drawing- 
room : see WiTHrmAWiNO-CHAMiiKR. 

158a Wiik'i sioNE Heptamerou C j b. After . . Dinner . . 
Queciie Aurelia with a chosen company, rctyrctl her .selfc, 
into a pleasant drawing Chamber. 161^ Deelar, J^ofrds Ifr 
Com, 19 May 25 Meeting Mr. jermyn in the Queens drawing 
Giamber. >649 /nzK in Merlon Reg. II. 361 In the Draw- 
ing chamber. 18x3 in Spirit Pub. Jrtils,^ XVII. 122 For my 
drawing-chambers. . I will have them delicately furnished. 

Dra'VF'ing-knife. a. A tool, consisting of a 
blade with a handle at each end, used for shaving 
or scraping a surface, b. A fanier's instrument, 
c. (Sec quot. 1842-76). 

*737 Hkacken Farriery Impr, (1756) I. 354 The Farrier's 
drawing Knife. >^ Rigging it Seamanship I. S5x DrofUh 
ing Kt^e .. sometimes used instead of the stock-sheave, to 
pare oil the rough wood. >815 Sporting Mag, XLVI. 159 
If . . the drawing-knife (be] used every lime he is shod, he 
will lie tender footed. 183s J. Holland Manuf, Metal 1 . 
Tt8 A c.'irpentcr buys a drawing-knife, which is a stout 
blndn, edged in the middle, and handled at both ends. >842- 
76 Gwu.t F.ncycl. ArcAit. Gloss., Drawing A>r^, an c«fge 
tool used to m.'ike an iiiciuon on the surface of wood along 
which the s.tw is to follow, it prevents the teeth of the saw 
tearing the surface. 


DR4lWS. 

t Dmwiagly, O^s, [f. Drawing a. 
+ -LY In a slow, deliberate, or hesitating 
manner; drawlingly. 

(iS6x T. Hoov Courtier t. Dij b. Their woordes they pro- 
nounce so drawningly, that a man would weene they were 
. .yclding vp the gnost.J 1598 Flokiu, Cacatameulet sneak- 
ingly, drawingly. .faltringly. i 6 a 6 Bacon Notes Civ, Conv, 
Mor. Hist. Wks. (Bolin) xpB To speak leisurely, and 
r.Tihcr drawingly, than }ia.stily. x66s J. Chandler l^an 
//elmoHt’s Oriat. 18 Scarce the space, wherein any one 
might drawingly pronounce four syllables. 

I^awing-master. A teacher of drawing. 
Hence Drawlnff-iiiaRtarltlk a., -nuMtarihlp. 

a 1779 TwEDUKt.L Rem, lix. 273 (Jod.) Consult .a drawing- 
master upon the subject. i8sx Ckaiu Led, Drawing iv. 

The general .standard of proportion which has doubtless 
been laid down to you by your drawing masters.^ >885 A then- 
xum 12 Sept. 347/1 A sort of ilrawlng- mastership in txcelsis. 
X8B9 Hi ack Penance of John Logan 207 A pretty drawing- 
masterish kind of a sketch. 

Drawing-room * (dr^iqir^m). [Shortened 
from WiTiujKAWiNO'BOOM, which is found in i6thc. 
and is very common in 1 7th.] 

1 . orig, A room to withdraw to, a private chamber 
attached to a more public room (see Witudraw- 
ino-room) ; now, a room reserved for the reception 
of company, and to which the ladies withdraw 
from the dining-room after dinner. 

164a Lu. Sunderland Let. to Wife, I'hc king . . is very 
cheerful, and by the bawdy discourse I thought I had been 
in (he dr.Twing room. x ^5 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 579 Here arc ch.'uniKTs, with drawing-rooms provided, 
not open chandters, but with doors .. shut round altout. c >7x0 
C. Fiennes yVa»v(i8B8) 239 Next this is the drawing roomo 
of state. > 7 a 8 YouMCi Lwe Fame i. Wks. (17^7) Nor 
shoots up folly to a nobler bloom In her own native soil, the 
drawing-rouiii. xrax Bosweli. Johnson 25 Apr. an. 7778, 
Wc went to the drawing-room, where was a considerable 
increase of company. 7856 Kmkrson Eng. Traits, Manners 
Wks. (Holm) II. 51 The gentlemen, .rejoin the ladies in the 
drawiiig-roum, and take coffee. 

b. T'he company assembled in a drawing-room. 
[1732 BitRKKLKY Alciphr. 1. 3 XI In any drawing -room or 
nsseiiibly of polite people.] x^> 4 Emerson Manners 
Wks. (Holm) 1 . 212 The person who screams . . or converses 
with heat, whole drawing-rooms to flight. 1856 

Macaulay Johnson Mi.sc. Writ. (1880) 374 He would amaze 
a drawing-room by suddenly ujaculatuig a clause of the 
Ix)rd‘.s Prayer. 

2 . A levee held in a drawing-room; a formal 
reception by a king, queen, or person of rank ; that 
at which ladies are ‘ presented ’ at court. 

(>673 Drydkn Marr. t\ la Mode n. i, You shall l»e every 
day at the King’s levee and T at the qucen’.s *, and we will 
never meet but in the drawing-room. *706-7 FARguHAR 
Beaux' Strat. iv. ii. Whereas, If 1 marry my T..ord Aimwcll, 
there will be I'itlc, Place and Precedence, the Park, the 
Play, and the Drawing-Room.] >7** SwiVT Jml. to Stella 
8 Aug., 'I’hcrc was a drawing-room to-day at court. >7*4 
Lond, Gas. No. 5267/8 In the F.vening her Highne.s.H kept 
a Drawing-Room, at w'hich were all the Ladies and Persons 
of DLstinciion of thi.s Place. >828 Col. Hawkkr Diary 
(1893) II. X48 The Inst Drawing Koom of the season; so 
of course an awful crowd. x868 Q. Victoria Tours Eng. 4 
Irel. 183 At half aist Eight we drove into Dublin for the 
1 >rawing room, it i.s always held here of an evening. .One 
thousand six hundred ladies were presented. 

3 . attrib. 

>703 Lond. Caz. No. 3980/1 He met Her at Her Drawing- 
Room Door, 1786 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 27 July, The 
Queen.. puts on her drawing-room apparel at St. Jame.s's. 

W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 179 
'I'he drawing-room influence thus set in motion, xwa 
Sala Amer. Rei'is. (1885) 88 'llie Pulhiiaii * parlor '—or, as 
it is called in England, * drawing-room Car 188B Lowell 
/. rf. Ess. (1892) XX Domc.stic and drawtng-ruom prose as 
distingui.shed from that of the pulpit, the forum, or the closet. 
Drawing-roo]n2. A room for drawing in : see 
Drawing vhl. sb. 6 b. 

Drawk, drank (drgk), sb. Also 4-6 drauke, 
5'9 drake, 6, 9 draviok, (8*9 erron. drank), 9 
droko. [Corresponds to OF. t/rw, droue, F, droc, 
mcd.L. drauca, MDu. dravihy mod.Du. dravig, 
according to Yerdarh Bromus secalinus.^ 

A kind of grass growing as a weed among com ; 
app. orig. Bromus sccalinus^ bat also applied (at 
least in books) to Lolium temulentum and Avena 
faitiat and so confounded with ‘cockle’ or ‘darnel’ 
{loliuntt zizanid^t and wild oats. 

c X3S5 Metr. Horn. 152 With gastly drauc and wit damele. 
ci^%Gloss, W.deBiblesw. \nRel. Ant. II. 80 Drauck, 

0440 Promp. Parv. 130/a Drawke, wede, drauca, exM 
Voe. in Wr.-W(ilcker jSj/t IJec zisamat a driiwke. 148^ 
Cath. Angl. ror/a Drake or darnylle. isa3 Fitsherb. 
Htdsb. § 20 Dralce Is lyko vnto rye, till it begynne to sede. 
15^ Lvte Dodoens iv. xvi. 470 /Vxr«ca, or as die Douchmen 
call it Drauick, is also a hurtful! plant, hauing hb leaoeM 
and strawe not much vnlyke Rye, at the top whereof grpwe 
spreading eares. .it may bealso very well called. .inEnglbhe 
Wilde Otes, or Drauick. 1597 Gbrarde Herbal 1. Iv. 1*633) 
76 Bromus A lierot Drauke. tSoa Baerinovom Hid. N. S. 
Wales vi. 159 The com. . was much mixed with a weed called 
drake, a mg Forbv Yoc. E. AngUeh Dremokt the common 
darnel-grass. 1846 J^. R. Agric. Soe. VII. il 351 Droke 
b the enemy most to be dreaded in strong soils. 

Drawk, v. Sc. and mrlh. dial. Also 6, 9 
draik, 8 drake, 9 drauk. fKtymology obscure : 
perh. related to ON. drtkkja to drench, drown, 
swamp, submerge.] trans. To saturate with mois- 
ture, as flour or quicklime with water. 
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DBAW-Binva. 

iSoOHiv Dunbar Pogms xxxiii. 100 Ail hit ManLi war 
drownd and drawkit [v.r, draikit). 1776 Sir J. Malcolm in 
iferiTs Collect. II. 99 (Jam.) The tail at hang down» Like a 
ineikic mean lang draket gray goosc*pcn. 18x0 Cromxk Rettu 
Niihsdalt 5'«if^(x68o) 58 O dight, quo she,ycre mealy mou*, 
For my twa lips ye’ro drauking. 18x5 Brockbtt A^. C, Clwu^ 
DyrniMi Drack^ to saturate with water. 1856 W. A. Fostkr 
in W. S. Crockett Mimtr. of Morse (1893) 152 The muir- 
fowl likes the hcatherbell When draiket wr the dew. 

Hraw-knife. Dbawino-knifk. 

1703 Moxon Mech^ Rxerc, xxa With the handles of the 
Draw'knife in both their Hands enter the edge of the 
X>raw-knife into the Work, and draw Chips almost the 
length of their Work. lyxx Lotid, Caz. N0.486V4 Each 
fore Foot cut in three places with a draw Knife. i88z 
Gheknkr Gun 249 The stock is then rounded up with a 
draw-knife. 

Drawl (<]r9l), V, Also 7-8 draul(e. [Appears 
in end of i6th c. : perh, introduced in Vajiabonds* 
Cant from Du. or LG. Cf. Du. dralen to loiter, 
linger, delay, in Kilian (1599) draelcn * cunctari, 
morari, trahere moram* (prob. also in MDu.), 
LG. dniicn, EFris. dralen^ in same sense; also 
EKris. draueln, draukn^ LG. draueln {Brem, IVb.) 
to linger, loiter, dawdle. App., in origin, an in- 
tensive deriv. from the root of Draw v. ; cf. 
mod.Icel. dralla quasi dra^la to loiter.] 

1 . intr. To move along with slow and loitering 
pace ; to crawl or drag along. Now rare or Obs. 

1651 IIrnlowss Theo^h. u. liii. 30 Whose .. march . .is slow 
as drawling snails. 1715 liKADLEV Fam. Diet. s.v. IFarn-u^ 
Suflertng your Net to drawl on the (around. 1780 Mao. 
D’Arulay /Jirtry May, Charlotte, .drawled (owanls us, and 
asked rue why I would not dance? 18*9 Kjctiminer 
Sporting in the moonshine, and drawling along the streets. 

b. Of words. 

>597 Br. 1. vi. 8 The nimble dactils striving To 

<iut>go The drawling spc^ndecs pacing it below. 1743 K. 
Blair Grttve 316 Duller rhymes With heavy hailing p.'ice 
that drawl along. 1838 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 118 His 
words, .drawled slowly over his lips. 

2 . inir. To prolong or lengthen out the sounds 
of speech in an indolent or affected manner; to 
speak slowly, by affectedly prolonging the words. 

X898 Shaks. Merry IK 11. i. 145, 1 neuer heard such a 
drawlinpaffecting rogue. 1604 K. Cawdkkv Table Alph, 
(1613), Draukt to speake slowly. it« 8 Poric Dune. 11. 368 
The clerks, .in one la:jy tone. Thro' the long, heavy, paiiiful 
page drawl on. CoweKR Task 1. 95 'I'he tedious Rector 
drawling o’er his nead. x88s Masuh. IVtrk/y Times 6 June 
5 A A long- winded orator, .is left to drawl aw.ny by him.sclf. 

3 . irans. To utter with lazy slowness : cliieily 
with Old, 

1663 Hawkins Youths JSehav. 24 If any drawl forth his 
words. 1795 Mason C/t, Mus, iii. 20a 'I'hc Psalms . .drawled 
out and bawled with . . unmusical and unmeaning vehe- 
mence. ^ x8s4 Mukkav Fnjjr. Grofu. (ed. 5) 1, 355 {To sayl 
do-o-inain, pnMce, ho-lee, fu-ree, &c. protracting or drawling 
out the syllable. X865 Tkollopr lieiton Est, xvi. 187 When 
the squire, .drawled out some expression of regret. 

4 . To cause to pass on or away^ or move along 
slowly and lagginglv ; to drag ur//, on^ etc. 

1758 Johnson Idler 15 f 7 I'hus. .does she con.stanlly 
drawl out her time, without either profit or satisfiction. 
1769 Mis(. in Ann, Reg. 210/2 Their mornings .are drauled 
nw'uy, with perhaps a .saunter upon the beach. 1774 
Goi.us.'vi. Nat, Hist, I. 107 Thi.s languid and spiritless exist- 
ence is frequently drawled on. xSss Cobuett Rur, Rides 
(1830) 1. irp The Chancery would drawl it out till [etc.]. 

lienee brawled ppl. a., Drawling vtd, sb, ; 
also Brawler. 

X848 Milton Obsen.\. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 571 The 
common drawling of ihir Pulpit elocution. 1636 Holland 
Zara (1719) 140 A Subhurb Letcher, or a drawl'd Prostitute. 
1663 Hawkins Youths Behav. 28. x^ Tknnv.son To J. 
M. A'., Thou art no sabbath-drawler of old saws. 

Drawl, sh, [f. ])rec. vb.] The action of drawl- 
ing ; a slow, indolent utterance. 

1760 Lloyd Actor (R.), The white handkerchief and mourn- 
ful drawl. X78X CowpER Hofe 199 His weekly drawl, 
Though short, too long. 1840 R. H. Dana Bcf. Mast xiii. 
29 They have a ^ood deal of the Creole fIr.Twl. 1887 Frith 
Autobwg. 1. xxii. 318 In speaking, he had caught a little of 
the drawl affected in high life, 
b. Slow loitering pace, rare, 

H. Rogers Ess, 11. iv. 190 It is in the cpi.stolary 
compositions of the age . . that the drawl of our ancestors 
strikes us most forcibly. 

t Draw'-latoh, sb, Obs, [f. Draw v, i Latch. 
With sense 5 cf. dial, latch, a lazy or indolent 
fellow.] 

1 . A string hanging on the outside of a door by 
which a latch is £rawn or raised. 

x6x4 j. Cookk Tu Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 249 I’ll 
pull out my tongue, and hang it at her door for a draw-latch. 

2 . A thief who enters by drawing up the latch ; a 
sneaking thief ; a sneak. Cf. Latch-urawer. 

1331 Act $ F.dso, c. 14 Roherdesmen, Wastours & 
Draghlacche. 1382 Act ^ Rich, 11^0,1% 5. 

LorelFs B, (Percy Soc.) $ With davy drawclache of rokyng- 
ame. legS J. Hrvwixid ProtK (1867) 7a To make me John 
drawlacne, or such a .snckebill. X0O7 Cow'RI.l Interpr,^ 
Draiue latches . . Master Lamberd .. calleth them miching 
theeves, as wasters. 

3 . Applied qpprobriously, esp. to a lazy laggard. 

1538 Latimkr Semt. ij- Rem, (1845) 393 If the masters te 

not good, but honourers of dniwhaches, change them. 1583 
Stanvhurst AEneis if. (Arb.) 55 You drawlach loylrers. 
*599 IKam. Faire tVom. 1^94 Some heavy drawlatch would 
have been this month . . Before he could have found my 


policy, a 18x0 Cnettle Hoffman G 1 (N.), If I pepper him 
not, say I am nut worthy to M cakl a auke, but a drawlatch. 
Hence f Drawl«toli v, intr,^ to sneak, shuffle, 
lag behind. 

*599 Nashr Lenten Stujfe 59 Baw waw quoth Bagshaw to 
that which drawlachetb behinde. 

Drawlery, oba. vnr. Drollery. 

Drawling (dry-lig), ppL a. That drawls. 

*597 Drawl v. z b). 184s Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 
225/2 A tcdiiiiis and drawling tale of burning, and burning, 
and lust and Imniing. 17B7 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Sinking 105 
I’rctty ilrawling words like these. 1863 Hawthorne Our 
Old Hotue X73 The drawling, snail-like slothfulness of our 
progre.ss. 1869 Trollopr He Kneio xxii. He seems to me 
always to preach very drawling sermon.s. X876 Doijsk 
Grimm's L. 8 64. 174 A slovenly or drawling pronunciation. 

I fence Draw’linglsr adv , ; Draw’U^iieai. 

174a Bailkv (ed. lo), DrauUnglyt speaking very slowly. 
Draulingness^ Slowness in Speech. 1834 Taifs Mag. 1. 
643 Blarney sings drawlingly like a street singer. 

Drawly, a, Sc, [£. Drawl sb, i -y L] Of the 
nature of a drawl, characterized by drawling. ^ , 

1815 jAMii-:.<iON, Drawiie^ slow, and at the same time 
.slovenly. 1809 Blaektv, Mag. XXVI. 96a For the painter 
lo illustrate the work of the poet or proscr, be it drawly or 
divine. i8m M . Scott Tam Cringhf xii. (1859) 285 'I’lie old 
don. .so sedate and drawley as he was a minute before. 

Drawn (drgn), ppl. a, [see Draw v.} 

1 . Moved by traction; dragged, hauled, pulled; at- 
tracted ; extracted ; protractccl ; strained, stretched, 
made thin by tension. Also in eomb.f ns long-, 
well-drawn ; with advbs., as drawn^up. 

<1430 Two Cookery-hks. to Drawyn grwcl. Ibid. 42 Take 
be drawyn Kyroun. X509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xviii. xi, I 
Her beer was hryght .'u> the drawne wyre. SS96 Shaks. | 
I I/cn. lYt III. iii. 129 There’s, .no more truth in thcc, then \ 
in a dra\vne Fox. 1848 Gai'.r West Ind. xii. 64 Ventured • 
hiinselfc in a Coach with drawne curtaines. Z70 Mus. 
Delany Life 4- Corr. (1861) 1 1 1. 240 He h.Ts no .scruple about 
fish or drawn gravy. 1806-7 J- BERKsi-ORn Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) VII. xvi. Drawn, vapid, cold lea. 1884 *yrnl. 

R. Agrk, .Sac. XXV. it. 363 WelWrawn dry whe.at-straw. } 
1880 C. K. Markham Peruv. Bark 247 T.'ilt, drawn nji snp- 
ling.s. 1888 A. K. (jREKN Behind Closed Doors ii, A U>ng 
drawn-out tale. i 

2 . Of a sword : Pulled out- of the sheath, naked, j 
+Of a person : Having his sword drawn {obs.), 

c izoo Ormin 76364 p.itt dra^henn swerd wass inn an hannd. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ctxxviii. 150 Robert the JBrus pur- 
sued hym with a drawc .swerd. iS9oShakk. Mids, N, iii. ii. 
402 Where art thou ?. . Here villaine, drnwne and readic. i6ie 
— Temp, II. i. 307 Hoa. . why are you draw'ii ? 1838 Jamr.s 
Robber vi. The stranger had in nis hand a drawn sword. 
1890 A. Gls.sing Yillage Hnmptien 11. xi. 243 Wc all live 
now at swords drawn. [Cf. Dagger 2.] 

3 . Of a battle or match : Undecided. 

[The origin of this use is uncertain. It is suggested that 
drauat=^ withdrawn : cf. Draw v, 37.] 
z6io 1 >. Cabi.kton Let. ly June in Crt. 4 T. Jas, I (1848) 

1. 115 It concluded, as it is many times in a cf>ck pit, with 
a drawn match; for nothing was in the end put to the 
question. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Gesd. Eng, 1. .Sum. Concl. 
(1739) 201 A drawn battle, wherein he that continucth last 
ill the Field, is gl.'id to be gone a\»^y. x6so Evflvn Diary 
15 Oct., They shot so exact, th.Tt it was a drawn ni.Ttch. 
1709 Steele Toiler No. i8 P 6 Our greatest (Captains have 
been glad lo come off with a drawn Battle. iBasT. JeI'T-lu- 
SON Autobiog. (185^ I. 37 If he lost the main battle, he . . 
regained so much ul it ns to make it a drawn one. 1635 M Rs. 
Caklylk Lett. 1. 20 We played a drawm game nt chess. 

4 . Traced (as a line), delineated. Chielly in 
comb.f as ill-drawn. 

1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xxvi. H ii b, Makitiq so many 
Diiiisions in your dr.Twne line, as there arc Miles. 1574 
Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep, 46 Muchc difference is 
betwixt the drawen pUattc and the builded house. 1895 
Athenagum 18 May 64&/3 Deftly drawn studies of birds. 

6 . Disembowelled. 

1789 G. Whitk S e/bome 11. xlviii. (1853) *9.® Wy siHJcimen, 
when drawn and stuffed vnth pepper, weighed only four 
ounces and a quarter. 

6 . Subjected lo tension. 

1879 E. k, hATV.a Egyptian Bonds 1. vi. 130 With a white, 

’ drawn * look of pain on her face. 188^ Malet Col. Emler- 
hy's Wife vi. iv. (ed. 3) III. 147 His lips were drawn .and 
stiff. *894 Uahing-Gould Queen of Lot'e 1. 114 She looked 
at her father's drawn face, altered oy pain. 

7 . Moulded by a drawing-macliine. 

1893 Hnily News 24 Apr. 6/6 Stamped and drawn tin- 
ware, .bowls, etc. are selling well for export. 

8. Gathered, in ncccllc-work. 

185a in Viscount Ingcstre's Meliora I. 269 They were 
drawn-lxinnct makers. 1853 C. Bkuk Verdant Green x, A 
drawn silk Iwnnet of pale mvendcr. 2894 Daily Ne^vs 5 
June 8/4 Her first bonnet . .made of drawn white tulle. 
Draw*-net. » Drag-mst; also ‘a net will) 
large meshes used for catching the larger varieties 
of fowls 

Heywood Captrifes v. iii. in Itiillen O. PL IV, Bee 
hee a Crlsiiaii or belecve in Mawmett, 1 such a one this 
night tooke in my drawnett. 1830 in Lex Londinensis 
(r66o) 201 Any Draw-net or Coultcr-riet. 1854 Vilvain 
Theorem. Theol. vii. 193 ITic Church Militant is r mixed 
multitud of good and bad, as a draw-net. X7S7 Bradley 
Fam. Did. h.v., If you would have a Draw-Net with square 
M eshes. 1879 Queen's Printers’ A ids to Bible ( Uu.ss., JOragf 
a large draw net. 

Draw*n-WOrk. Also drawn-ttoad work. 
Ornamental work done in textile fabrics by drawing 
out some of the threads of warp and woof, so as lo 
form patterns, with or without the addition of 
needlework, or other accessories. 


*595 G0S.40N Quips Vpst. Geniieteom.^ Goiigets brave with 
drawne-worke wrought. 1807 Tourneur Rev, Trag, ii. i. 
Wks. 1876 II, 41 The finest drawme-worko cufie, 1836 
Fkatly Chvois Myst, xxxi. 40X Behold here, as In a faire 
.sainplar, an udniirahlc patteme of drawne-worke. 1894 
Bazaar 21 Nov. 124H/2 White linen edged with a narrow 
band of drawn- work. 1894 Daily News 28 J one 6/3 Awards 
for smocking, liaskets, embroidery, drawntiuread work. 1895 
^ U«uuiiful drawn-thread tabic linen. 
praw*-plat6. An apparatus for reducing the 
thickness of wire or strips of metal, consisting of 
a steel jdate pierced with a number of graduated 
apertures through which the wire or metal is drawn. 
Also drawing-plate, 

183a Badhagf. Econ. Mannf, xi, (cd. 3) 98 From slight 
iinpcrfcctiojib in the drawpl.Ttcs. 1833 J. iIoi.lanu J/a/7/(^ 
Mdal II. 332 The drawing-plate, through which tlic wire 
passes. Ibid. 335 A draw-phTtc . . m.ide of the best steel. 1884 
V . J. Britten Watch t^Ciockm. 92. 

Draway, ubs. form Duow.sy. 

Drawt, obs. form of Draught. 
tDra'Wth. Also 4 dra^the. [f. Draw 

v. \ see -TH.] 1 . Atre.ilise; ^\,,tractus. 

1340 Ayeub. 251 pet ich habbe hier Lc-ui>rc y-ssewud. .ate 
giiininge of pe dra^hc of uirtuc. Ibid. 260. 

2 . « Draught. 

X463 Bury Wills (C.Tmdcn) 20 The wcllc werko. .with the 
drawlh and the stewm work. ax6a8 F. Grkville .V/V/;/7> 
(1652) 2x9 In shipping, .the drawth of water. 

Iteaw'-well. 1 - A deep well from which water 
is drawn by a bucket suspended to a rope. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 372 'J'ho thou threwo my porter in the 
dra w-wellc. c 1430 H enrvson Mor. Fab. 78 '1 he tlnTw-well 
. . Where that two buckets seucrall Miithly hang, As one 
came vp, the other downe would gang. XM9 Compi. Scot. 

vi. 38 He drotinit in ane draii vel. 1^7 E. Liiwvd in Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 467 Their Coal-works were not Fils Mink 
like Draw-wells. xBm Nat. Phihis.^ Hydraulics ii. 6 (U. K. 
S.) The Common bucket and rope, .drawn up by a windlass, 
as in onr coiiiinon draw-wells. 

i 2 . A deep drawer. Ohs, 

176a Stf^kne Tristram Shandy vt. xxx, 1 wish for their 
s:Lkes 1 had the key of my study out of my draw-well, only 
for five minutes, to tell you their names. 

Dray (dr*^), Also 4 7 draye, dr0y(e. 
[A dciiv. of OK. dragan to draw; cf. OK. drn/f^e 
drag-net, also Sw. driig sledge, dray, (ON. draga, 
pi. drognr timber trailed along the ground).] 
fl. A sled or cart without wheels, formerly 
much used for dragging wood, turf, etc. Obs, 

[ 1369-70 Abingdon Ace. (Camden) 17 In vna dreia empta 
xiiiy. In rastcis vipf. ub.J 1387 Trevisa (K olU) 
HI. 745 He sent it bn a dreyc as it were venysoun. X3W 
— Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxix. '1495)700 In stede of a slede 
other of a draye. 14 . . Vtx, in \Vr.-WfllckiT 617/10 Traka 
. . a trahendo dicta, tpiia rotas non habet [auglke a Druye]. 
155a Hulokt, Dray or slcadc whycli gocth without whelvs. 
+ 2 . * A little cart ’ or car 011 wheels. Ohs, 

1565-73 CpOF'KR Thestxurus, Curulis. .a little cart or drey 
h.Tiiing in it n chaire of estate. c i6xo-z5 Women Saints 
(E. K. T. S.) 48 To fasten it to her litlc cart or drey. 

I 3 . A low cart without sides used for carrying 
! ht avy loads : csp. that used by brewers. 

I 1581 [implied in Drayman]. z6xx Cutgr., HcujueL a 
I Dray ; a low and open Cart, such as London Brew«;ra vse. 

I 1644 PRVNNK Kt Walker Fiennes' Trial \\i\i. 32, 1 saw a 
I.Trgc broad Dray, .drawne into the Castle by three or fourc 
Horses. X703 Maundhkll Joum. Jems. (1732) Let. ii. t 
D id batter'd Horses, such a.s are often seen in f)rny», x86s 
Alarm. Mag. Apr. 455 A stopp.Tgc, caused by some brewer's 
dray. 

4 . atlrih. and Comh.^ as dray load\ dray-oart, 
sense 3; dray plough (sec quot. 1727). 

1644 Pkvnne & Wai.kkk Fiennes' 7 Vm/ 78 A J >ray load 
more of Match. 1707 Mokmmkr Hush. (J.), 'I'he dray- 
plough is the best plough in Winter for miry clays, a 17x9 
Addison (J.), Let him be brought into the ficlil of election 
upon his draycart. 1704 Dk Foe P'ortnnate Mistress 
(1854) 3 The horiiCK were kept at w«)rk in the dr.Ty-cttrIs. 
1737 -52 CiiAMRKRn Cycl. s.v. Plough^ Dtay Plough .. is 
made without either wheel or foot. 

Hence Dray v., to convey on a dray. 
x86q Lady Barker Station Life N. Zealami vi. (1874) 39 
My nou.se is being cut out in Christchurch and will be 
druyed to our slat ion next month, a journey of fifty miles. 

X)rayi drey local. Also 7 drale, 

draye. [Origin unknown. ? Same word as prec.] 
A squirrel’s ne.st. 

1607 'J'oi'si-.LL Fourf. Beasts (i6sS) .387 They, .make their 
ncsi.s like the draies of .Squirrels, a X63X Drayton Quest of 
Cynthia in Campliell Spec. Brit, Poets (1819) III. 45 The 
iiHiihle .squirrel . . Her mossy dray that makes. 1780 G. White 
.Seibome (1653) 366 Three little young squirrels in their 
nest or drey as it is called in these parts. 1889 Eng. lit. 
Mag. Dec. ait (They) lay their eggs in old nc.st.s, very often 
in olil squirrers drays. 

Dray, obs. f. draw v. ; variant of Deray. 
Dray(e, obs. form of Dry a, 

Drayage (dri’i-cdg). [f. DR.Ay sb.i -♦ -age.] 
a. Conveyance b> dray. b. The charge for this. 

179X T. Jeffkrbon in Harper's Mag. Mar. (1885) 53^2 
IM. Wm. Forlies freight, storage, drayage of 13 hhds. tob^. 
x86o limes 9 May 12/5 He then collected the drayage, and 
informed the a^ent that the person sending it would call 
round, pay carriage, and get a receipt. 

Drayff, obs. .Sc. pa. t. of Diijvk v. 
Dray'-horse. [L Dray jA*] A large and 
powcrlul horse used for (Ir.<iwing a dray. 

1709 Stkklk Tatlcr No. 60 F zo A Discourse on the 
Nature of llic Elephant, the Cow, the Dray-Hor.se. 1756 
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Footk fr. Paris i. >V'ks. 1799 1 . io6 She is condemned 
to ilo more drudjicry than a dray-horse. s8ao B. Sii-i.«man 
%•«/. yV.if'. (*!d. a) III. fi6 When we speak ol a l^iidon 
clraylior-sc, we must utlde^^laMd an animal which in size 
irsemhlo an cIcpJjant rather than .a horse. 

Dray'inail. 1 - A man who drives a dray (in 
Ki^nlaiul, usually a brewer’s dray). 

1^1 Fi.kktwoou i/I Kllis Orig^. Lett. Scr. i. 11 . 385 They 
hrou.^ht unto me . . vi tall fdlowes that were draymen unto 
hrufls. 1606 .Shaks. Tr. Hf Cr. 1. ii. 370 A Dray-man, a 
J'ortcr, a very Camcll. 1710 Lotui. Gas. No. 4649/4 A 
Drayman at Mr. Truman’s and Mr. Bacon's, Brewers in 
Spiulehtdds. 1844 D1CKKN.S zl/ar/, Citaz. liit, 'J'wo. .burly 
ili ayincu lotting down big butts of beer into a cellar. 

t 2 . A tisheiinan who uses a drag-net ; cl', next 
and OffS. 

«S 84 . ill Desrr. Thames (17581 63 No Fishermen, (iarth- 
nifii, l^?UM•mcn, Draymen, or 'rrinkermen, shall.. set up any 
Wears, l''n;iincs lett.J. 

t Dray-net. Oh. - Dbag-net. 

c 1000 3 rLi^Ric Gloss, in Wr.-Wideker 105/4 TragHiii, 
dtit^nei uel drx'Xc. IHd. 167/13 Verricnlum^ dra^xnet. 
1584 in Dest r. Thames (1758) 63 Dray Nets and Kiddcls, 
fiji hidden. 

Draysche, drayse, ohs. forms of Thuksh v . 
Drasel ^drmVl). Nowr/iVt/. In 8 drasil. See 
nlso Duossel. [Derivation uncertain ; prob. from 
bamc root as Sc. Draisie. Olten identified witli 
iiraU hdl ; but this .seems improbable.] A slut. 
1674-91 1 \AY vS’. <5- E. C. Wards 96 A Dra/cl ; a Dirty Slut. 
1678 Butlkk JItiti. III. i. 9S7 To use her as the Dev*! dues 
Wiichc-s .. That, when the iLiue’s rxpir'd, the DrazeU Ft»r 
ever may become his Vassals. 1787 in Ijuusii Prim. Gloss. 

Dre, obs. form of Duek 7'. 

Dread died), v. Fumis: 2 -6 drede, (3 drte- 
dou), 4- 6 dred, (4 dradde, dride, 3 pers. si tig. 
drat, dret), 4 -5 dredd(e, 4-6 dre6d(e, 5 7 Sc. 
droid, 6- dread. Pa. /. 3-5 dr0dd(0, (4 drede), 
4* 5 draddo, 4-6 drad, drod, 5 Sc. dredyt, 6- 
dreaded. Pa. pple. 4 ydred, y dradde, idrad, 
4-6 drod, -do, 5 6 drad, -de, 6- 7 dread(o, 6- 
dreaded. [ICarly M h-. ih’cden^ ds-micn. not found 
in OF.; prob. aplietic f. adredcUy OlC. </«•, on- 
drxdan ; set* AliIib.VD.J 

1. 'fo fear greatly, be in mortal fear of ; 

to reg'irtl with awe or reverence, venerate. 

c 1x75 l.amh. Horn, at .Swiicnc lauerd \vc ajen to dreUcti. 
)lct is godalmihtin. / imoOrmin 14686 Nu wut 1 tu 
diicdr'^st Godd. 1340 .^ycub. Ji6 pc ybernde ucr dret. 
r 1400 MAi NOifv. (Koxh.i Lv. 33 pai drede 11031 |>e suwdaii 
lu’ nan ojwr prince. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. .xxviii. 121 The 
llioiidrc, whiche is inoche to be doubted and clMd. 1590 
Si'KNHKH F. Q. I. ii. a Nothing did he dread, but eucr was 
yd rail. 1597 J. Paynf. Kayai E.ich. 35 Studteng no less to 
lie. .loved then 10 be dicade. 1667 AIilton P.L.i. 464 His 
Tcmjilc high . . dreaded through the Coast Of ralv.stiiie. 
1784 Cowi'FK 'Task IV. 139 , I I'tve thee, .dreaded a.s thou 
.lit ! 1874 (jREEN .*)hart Hist. iii. $ 7. 148 The man whom 

Henry dreaded .as the future champion uf English freedom. 

t b. To dread dative inf.) : proper to dread, to 
l/e dreaded. Oh. 

a 1300 Si/ens k/. *Jttdg;em. 16 in E. E. P. (i8Ga) 8 No 
l<ing no man inai lokc pat is so grisful foi'lo drede. 1375 
I'AKiiot R Itruce It. 372 'Thai sail ter rnar be .. for to dred. 
f 1400.J/1J/. /.all. 5 It is to drede, )»ai .. iuil comip to vs, 
CX489 C,\xTO\ .Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxviii. 591 (A 1 knyghte.. 
that m his life w’.'is more to dicdo. than oiiy man alive. 

42. To have a shrinking apprehension of; to look 
forward to with terror or anxiety; of future or 
unknown events. Often with inf. or .mbord. cl, 
a IMS .Si. Marker. 5 Ne dredich na deJS for to drehen for 
him. n 1300 Cursor M. 7613 He dr*;d his kingdom to Icsc. 
f 1470 Hknry if /iZ/o/Y VI. 630 Wallace dredyt gyll. 1508 
Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. Wks. (1876) 26 It is to be drad Icesi ony 
preuy gyle or dcceyle reiiiayiie styll in the .soulc. c x6oo 
Shaks. Sohm. xcvii, Leaves look pale, dreading the winter's 
near. 1671 Miuon Samsou 733 , 1 came, still dreading thy 
displeasure. 175* Johnson Kamhlcr No. 3iy p 3 VVe . . 
di«.ad ihcir intrusion upon our minds, and tly from them as 
enemies. 1801 Moore Mem. D853) b xi6, 1 .soiiiutinics 
dread that all is not right at home. 180a H. Martin Helen 
0/ Glcnross 111 . 36 , 1 dread she is playing a dangerous fatal 
game. 1838 Lyttum Alice 31 This next visit she dreaded 
more than .she had any of the former ones. 

i b. To be anxious about, to fear for. rare, 
a 1547 Surrey Mneid 11. 966 So much I dred my burden 
and my feer [camitioue ouerh/ue timcHtesn], 1599 Shaks. 
Pass. Pil^im 94 ifow many tales to please me hath she 
coin’d, Dreading my love, the loss thereof .still fearing I 
t c. 'I’o doubt. Oh. rare. 

1x400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 96 If pat poll dredist wlieper 
pat it he a symple vicus or a cankre and a foul, for pe sigries 
. .hcb d'luiis. 


+ 8. intr. (or ahol.). To be greatly afraid or 
apprehensive ; to fear greatly. Const, almtt, of. for, 
c xao5 Lav. 31164 Swi/V; heo gunnen dreden of Cadwalancs 
deden. a 1140 Lo/sung in Cott. Horn. 309 Ic. .nm on mest 
ifuled of Kit I me .ase ich drede. a 1300 Cursor M, 1810 
(Colt.) pai war ful dredand for [Fair/, of) par lijf. lajBa 
Wvci.iK Gen, iii. 10, I dredde, there thur^ that I was nakid. 
<■ 1449 Fkiuck Eepr. 87 Drede ^e of the effect which bilille 
to Hohemers. 15316 Pilar. Per/. (1531) 15 God . . had them 
to \w stronge and not to drede. x6ii Bible 1 Chron, xxil. 
13 Dread [1885 R.V. fear) nnf^ nor lie dismayed. 17^ 
Goi.i/sm. Pom. Hist, (1786) 11 . 48 Their friends .. bcg.'in to 
drc.ad for th^ comicmiericcs. 1840 J. H. Nkwman Lett. 
(.1091) 11 . ai)6, 1 dri-ad nVioul our Sintuius. 

T 4. rnl. To fear, be afraid. Oh. 

f la^ OuMiN 151 No dred tc, Zacariv-*, nohht. c xaso 
Geu. 4 Aa . A 1 Ois sor Sa^ pharaun, and diedde him 
Oor. <1385 Ch.\cci:h L.G. IC. 1740 Lneretia, Drede the 
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nat for 1 am here. 1470 85 Malorv Arthur xviii. xii, 
1 wold fayn do that myit please yow, but I drede me sore, 
b. with subord. cl. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3665 (Cott.), I dred me sare, for benison 
He sal me gine hi.s malison, c 1345 Poem Times Edw. //, 
374 in Pol. Songs < Camden) 340, 1 drede me that God iw 
hath for-laft out of his bond. <^1475 Pan/ Coilyar 713, 
I dreid me sair 1 be begylit. 1548 ilAi.i. Chrou.j Hen. FV, 
07 A felde the whiche he drade hym, might have folowed if 
he had long turled. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 5x3, I dread 
me, if 1 draw it, you will die. 

1 6 . tram. To cause to fear ; to affright, terrify. 

(In first iiuot. perh. impeisonal.) 

ria^a Old Kent. Serm. in O. K. Alisc. 33 Wat dret yw 
folk of litle beliaue ? 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia Vlll. 
14 1 pe sauours pat she myghte not suffir by fore, th.an 
dredde hir not a deul. x^ M. Grove PeloPs 4 Hipp. 
(1878) 43 Which sight did much apiiall And dread the 
lookers on. 16x7 J. Moore Mappe At nns Mortal, iii. iii. 301 
A blazing Starre, that drcadein the inindc by presaging 
rutuc. x68i R. Kno.x Hist. Ceylon 169 The very thoughts 
of it would seem to dread me. 

6. Comb., as dread-death, drccui devil ailjs. 

x8as CouuETi' Kur. Rides (1830) 1. 48 A reader of old 
dread-death and dread-devil John.son. 

Ileiicu Drea ded ///. a., Drea ding vbl. sb. 

c 1300 Ok.min 7185 Ho Dred inng .and a3he seite On alle pa 
patt lufetin topp. a 1335 Prose /'jrrz/A'^cxli). o pe bigiiinyng 
of wisdoiiic is dredyng of our Txird. 1548 Udall F.rasnt. 
Par. Luke xii. (R.), If yc shal vpon the dreiiditig of man, 
grow c hiane out of kindc from the sinceritee of preaching 
the ghuspel. 1556 Dreaded [see Dreader]. 1590 Sri - ns kk 
J'\ (). If. 1 My most dreaded .Soueraigiie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 

III. iii. 98 In the presence Of dreaded lustke. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kkmui.k Kesid, tu Georgia 242 The dreaded lattlesiiakes. 

Dread CUrcil), sb. Forms : 3-6 dred, drede, 
(4 drad, 4-5 drodde, 5-6 dre6d(e, dreid(e, 6 
dreode), 5 - dread, [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Kxtremc fe.ar ; deep awe or reverence ; appre- 
hension or anxiety as to future events. Rarely in ft. 

c X 300 Tfin. Coll. Horn. 71 Forgeteliicsse, nuteincsse, 
rediclc.s, sluiinfaHtne.s!ic, drede. a 1340 Hamtoi.k Psalter 
xiii. 9 {^i qunkc for dred wh.are dred was iioght. C1400 
Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 124 lU cause of dtedc lest an hoot 
enpostyme schuldc conic. 1508 Fishkh 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. 
(1876) 28 'Fhe drede of god piittcth awayc synne. 1663 
Uu iLEK Hud. I. iii. 470 They'l straight resume their wonted 
Dreads. X798 Word.sw. Peter Bell i. xlvii, Suspicion 
ripened into dread. t8a8 DThrakli Chas. /, I. iv. 67 I'he 
dread of famine. 1895 J. Kiiio Morality 4 Relig. iv. 164 
Dread is the extreme of anxiety on accoum of possible danger. 

2 . A person or thing (to be) dreaded ; an object 
or cause of fear, reverence, or awe ; f a danger, 

c 1400 /.an/ranc’s Cirurg. 299 It is ful greet drede for to 
lete a child bliHxl. x^oz l.)ot'(:LA.s Pal. lion. ii. xlviii, He 
tauld . . Of 1 Hani.s hair, in Callidon the dreidis. 1590 Spenser 
F. (.X I. vi. 3 Vna his dear dreed. 1671 Milion Samson 
Shouting to behold Their once great dread, captive and 
blind liefore iheiu. 1745 Fork Odrss. iv. 980 Then Euryclea 
thus, My dearest dread ! 1844 Mrs. Bkownino Drama of 
E.xile Tucius 1850 I. 38 To meet the spectral Dread. xSm 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 13 The wonder and dread of afl 
neighbouring nations. 

1 3 , Doubt, ri.sk of the thing proving olherwise. 
Chiefly in plir. ; ivithout {but, out of) dread, with- 
out doubt, doubtless ; no dread, no fear, no doubt. 

1340 j\yenb, 105 Hit ne is no drede i»et ine )>e ronge. ,l>e 
like pet tekp pc iin3clc.s zynge, ne hep uele notes sotiles and 
zucte. t'xa86 CiiAUCKR efetiis T. B09 To yow broghle 

1 Iioght elles, out of drede, But feith and n/iKednesse and 
mayuenhcdc. c 1440 Lay Polks Mass Bk. (MS. C.) 102 pe 
tyme i.H nerc withowlen drede. CZ460 Tmonetey Myst. 
(.Surtec.s) 105 Of that ye woldc rownc, No drede. 15^ 
Lauder Tractate aox ^e sail he plukkit froinc ^our ryiigis, 
..wilhouttin dreid. 

t Dread (dred), a. Oh. Im 4 drad, 5 drod. 
[Aphctic f^. ME. Adrad, ofdrad, OK. ofdrxd{d in 
same sense.] Afraid, frightened, terrified. 

c 1300 Havehk 1669 Hauclok . .was . . ful sore drad, With 
him to etc, fur hisc wif. CX340 Cursor M. 6260 flVin.) 
For ph.’irao wa.s he not drad. 1393 Lanul. P. PI. C. .wii. 
310 Of dep nc of derin: drad was he iicucre. a 1400-^ 
Alexander 2489 pan was ser Darius dred. c 1450 .St. Cuth- 
bert (.Surtees) 5739 ITieucs war dred of C’uthberts wrake. 

Dread (dred), ///. a. Also 5-6 drede, 5-7 
drad, -do. [ME. pa. pplc. of Dread v.} 

1. P’eared greatly ; hence, to l>c feared ; dreadful, 
terrible. 

cx^Destr. Troy i^EAcxfet dragon, drede to be-holde. 
z6xo Shaks. 'Temp. 1. ii. 206 And make . . his dread Tridciil 
.shake. 1667 MiLTON P. L. ix^ 969 Death or aught then 
Death more dread. x8qS Scon' Last Minstr. vi. xxxi, When 
louder yet, and yet more dread, Swells the high trump that 
wake.s the dead 1 1853 Fadkr All /or Jesus A bondage 
clre.adcr far than death. x868 Helps Rcalmak il (1876) 21. 

2 . Held in awe ; awful ; revered. 

1420 in Kymer IX. 883/1 Moste Dredde Soverayne 
Lord. 2484 Caxton Chh/alrygg My redoubted naturel and 
most dradde sauverayne lord kyug Kychard. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. I V, V. i. 17 A Messenger from Henry, our dread 
Liege. i6cmi — - Hasn. 111. iv. 109 I’h’ important acting of 
your dread command. 1643 Pet. Gen. .Assembly Kirk Scot. 
in Clarendon HUt. Reb. vi. § 343 Suffer us therefore, dread 
Sovereign, to renew our petitions. xy55 Vounu Centaur 
I. Wks. 1757 IV. 108 That dread Being we dare oppose. 
1840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, The dreadest ruler of men. 

8. Comb., adverbially, as dread-dear, -desired, 
-S 7 veet ; parasynlhclic, as dread-bolted. 

isga SyLVK.sTKR Tri. Faith iv. xlii, Hial drnd-dcsired Day. 
x$98 — Dh itartas 11. i. 11. Eden 429 And in our face bis 
drad-sweet face lie scales. 16x3 — Microeosmogr. 7 Drad- 
dear Creator, new-create Thy Creature. 1605 Shaks, Lear 

IV. vii. 33 '1*0 stand against the deep dread-lulled thuoder. 


; t Drea'dablei [f. Dread v. « >ablx.] 

I To be dreaded, dreadful. 

i c X490 Manner to ltveY\\\ in Maskell Alon. Rii. I. p. civj. 
note, Sorowful and dreydabyl fygurys. sjMj Kalcnder of 
Sheph. (1656) xvi, At the judgement of God most dtead- 
able. Ibid. ii. (T.), At the sounding of a drcadable home. 
Droa’deVt [f. as prec. + er.] One who dreads, 

; or is under fear and apprehension. 

1556 J. Heywood spider 4 F, vii. ao Dred, in dred of the 
dreddtu, tlie dredder driues To Judge, more or Icsse, as the 
drcddkl contriues, 1734 Swift Sacramental Test Wks. 
1761 III. 297 Great dreaders of Popery. i8a8 Scott F. Af. 
Perth xvii, I'hc old saw, that evil doers are evil dreaders. 

Dreadful (dre'dful), a. {adv. and sb.) Forms : 
see Dread sb , ; also 0 . 3-5 drefu(l, 9 dial, drof- 
ful. [f. Dread sb. h -ful.] 

A. adj. fl. Fullofdread,fear, or awe 5 fearful, 
terrified, timid ; reverential. Obs. 

a xaa5 .4ncr. R, 302 Sohrift schal been .. hihful, edmod, 
schcomcrul, dredful, and hopeful. 1340 Ayenb. 117 We 
byuh pc more ymyhled and pe dreduolTer. r x/uoCafgravk 
Life St. Knth. 1. 844 The dreedful and seekly wolde she 
con forte, x;^ M or k Dyaloge 1 1 1. 7 1 a/2 Otter uredefull and 
scrupulous in stede of deuoute and dylygent. 1659 W. 
Chamreki.ayn Pharonnida in. iii, The Turks . . of whom 
the city ladies take A dreadful view. 

fi. c'laso Gen. 4 E.\‘, 2590 Ghe was for him dreful and 
lilt:/li. 1^3 Gath. Angl. xojl's Drefulle, ntionitus. 

+ b. Const. or !>{/. Ohs. 

C1430 Lyug. Bochas it. xxvii. (1554) 62 b, The people, 
dre.Tdful to bylde their inaii-siotis, For feure of death. Ij|i90 
Sii'NSER F. Q. in. i. 37 Drcadfull of daunger that mote him 
betyde. x6^ (iAULE Pract. The, (1629) 370 Rcucrcntly 
awfull, or desperately dreadful) of his Maicstic, and Power. 

2 . Inspiring dread or reverence; awe-inspiring ; 

: terrible, formidable ; awful ; to be dreailcd. 

c X250 Gen. ft Ex. 3521 Dat dredful beames blast, a 1345 
: Prose Psalter xlvi[l|. a Our I.ord y.s lieije, dredful, and 
niichcl kyng. X447 Will 0/ Hen. PI, in T. J. Carter 
, King's Coll. Chapel (1867) 13 Tile blessed and dredeful 
vis.Tge of our I.urd jesu in bis most fereful and last dome. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. //, i. iii. 135 H.arsh resounding Truin^ts 
dreadful! bray. 1667 Mn.iON P. /.. x. 121 My voice thou 
; oft hast heard, and hast not fc.ar’d . . how is it now become So 
dreadful to thee? 1758 C. Wkhlkv Hymn, ’Lot lie comes' ii, 
Robed ill (Irt-adful majesty. •331 Ai.Ikon Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) 1. i. § 10. 56 The insurrection of slaves is the most 
dreadful of alt couimotions. 

X398 Trkvlsa Barth. De P. R. Xiv. xxxvi. (Tollcm. 
MS.), This inouiitc was dreful [1535 HrcdfulJ to all men. 
f b. Dangerous, perilous. Obs. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. ?6 Who-s [the arleries'l tlyuy* 

: siouns . . lien nou^t dredful to surgiens craft. Ibid. 129, 
1 holde F>6 wey lassc dredeful pan ony opere. 

8 . In weakened sense, applied to objects exciting 
fear or aversion. In mon. colloquial use often a 
. strong intensive 3^ Exceedingly bad, great, long, 
etc. Cf. awful, horrid. 

1700 S. L. tr. C. Fryke's Two Voy, E. /. 213 The Maid. . 
gave a dreadful Shriek. 17x8 Lauv M. VV. Montagu Lei. 

: to C'tess Bristol 12 Sept., I intend to set out tomorrow, and 
! to pass those dreadful Alps, so much talked of. 1775 Mrs. 
Harki.s in Priv, Lett, I.d. Aialmeslmry I. 302, 1 have long 
wished to be in company with this said Johnson; his con- 
^ versation is the same as his writing, but a dreadful voice 
' and manner. 1864 P’cEss Alice in Afem. 72 The marling 
from Anna three days ago was dre.TdruI. Mod. It was 
! a dreadful business. Wc waited a dreadful time. 

'Q. adv. 3=^ Dreadfully 2, 3. (Now 

1684 Ckekch tr. Lucretius (168^) 52 Here some . . Look 
dreadful gay in their own sparkling blood. 1700 S. 1 .. tr. 

; F'rykes Txoo Voy. E. /. 234 Wc had . . a dreadful violent 
Storm. 1713 Young Last Day 11. 297 Oh formidable Glory I 
dreadful bright ! 176a J. H. Strvenson Crazy Tates 86 
j A batchellor, and old, and dredeful sly. x8^ Dickens 
> E. Drood i, The Market price is dreflle high just now. 

C. sb. A story of crime written in a sensational 
! or morbidly exciting style ; a jounial or print of 
■ such character ; a * shocker \ colloq. 

1884 World 20 Aug. 9/2 The wicked noblemen of the 
: trans^iontine ineludraina or of penny dreadfuls. 1885 
I Spectator 8 Aug. xoa6/r [He] has given himself up to the 
I writing uf thrcc-voiumc dre.Trlfuls. x886 F. Harrison 
I Choice Bks. 67 De.siincd to perish in shilling dreadfuls. 

I Dreadftllly (drc-dfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a dreadful manner. 

+ 1 . With terror, fear, awe, or apprehension. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11673 [The publican] 

: seyde wyp herte ful drcdfully, * I.orde, pou haue on me 
; mercy*. CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2680 Hypennmstra, 
j Drcdfully .sene qtiakyth. 1450- 1530 Myrr. our Ladye 77 
Mekely and drcdfully kiiowynge oure fcblenesse. a 1553 
UriAi.r. Royster D. iv. vi. (Arl>.) 71 1 will.. so make as 
though I ranne away dreadfully. x6^ Shaks. Meas./orM. 
IV. ii. X50 A man that apprehends death no more dresidfully, 
but as a drunken sleepe. 

2 . So as to cause dread ; terribly, fearfully, aw- 
I fully. 

! ^ >340 Cursor M. 2x882 (Trin.) Oure soulis alle to make 

: redy Ascyn Ids coome so dredefuly. 1593 Shaks. Lucrece 
4i4 They . . tell her she is dreadfully beset, a 1666 Bkomk 
: hcclus. xliL (R.), Red burning bolts . . Dmodfully bnght 
! o’er Reas and earth they glare. 180a Portcus Led. Gosf, 

I Matt. I I.xxii.(R.), A mostfatal imprecation, and most dread- 
I fully fulfilled. x8^ Froudk if hi. Eng. III. 224 Blazing 
; martyr-piles, shining dreadfully through all after ages. 

I 8. Colloquially used as a strong intensive Ex- 
; cccdingly, ‘terribly*, ‘ awfully ^ ‘abominably*. 

s6ob Shak.s. flam. 11. ii. 27^ 1 am most dreadfully attended. 
1697 C. Lrsmr Snake in Crass (ed. id 35 1 ’hi» is dread- 
; furiy Astonishing ! 1796 Dk. Leeds Pol. Menu (1884) aao 
This dreadfully interesting conversation. 1844 Syd. Smith 
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Wks» (1867) 11 . 48 Dreadfblly afraid of America and every- 
thins Ammcan. 1881 Mrs. MoLtsa'ORTH Adv, Herr Beihy 
138 He would have liked dreadfully to come home. 

Brea*dftllliasfl. U- as prtc. + -nkss.] The 
quality or state of being dreadful. 

1 1 . The quality of having terror or dread. Obs, 
Pr»M/. Part, 131/1 Dredefulnesse, idem esi quod 
Drcde. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. iii. } 2. 71 Oreadful- 
ne&se of infamie, and feare of diseases draw in the rayncs of 
this inordinate aflection. 1640 B». Hall Cases Conse. in. 
i. (1654) i6a In respect of our dreadfulnesse. 

2. Awfulncss, terriblcness, frightfulness. 

c 1440 Prom/. PartK 131/2 Dredefiilnesse, and horrybyl- 
nesse, horrihUitas^ ierrmiitas. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
431 b/[ In sygne of punycyon of his synne and terrour and 
drcdcfulncsse to alle other. 1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. 
Acts iv. fR.), Afrayed with dreadfulnes of the grc.'it judge* 
nieiit. 10149 Robrrts Clavis Bihl. 276 'I'he dreadfiiincsse 
of the Lord above all gods. 1^9 Rodkrtson .Serm, Ser. 
1. xi. 167 I'he dreadfulness of death is one of the most re* 
markable things. 

Dreadin^y (dre diqli), adv. [f. dreading pres, 
pple. of Dread v. + -ly ^.] With dread ; appre- 
hensively. 

>889 Warner Alh. Eng. vi. xxxiii. (R.), Mistrustfully he 
trusteth, and He drendingly did dare. 1844 Tufpkk Crock 
0/ G. xvii, Mary, .looked on dreadingly to sec the end. 

Drea'dletS, a. and adv. [Sec -lkss.] 

A. OfiJ. Void of dread or fear ; having no 
fear ; fearless j not apprehensive. Const, of. 

ri34o Gain, ijr Gr. Knt. 2334 How |iat do^ty drcdlcs 
dcruely |?cr stondez. a 1450 f.e Marie A rth. y/67 After hya 
dayes fulle dredcicssc. .'J'o wcldc Alle yngland, tuwre .And 
towne. ^ X56Z T. Norton Calrdn’s Inst.x. 46 With .*1 drede* 
lesse ininde to loke down vpon his enemies. 1634 Pkaciiam 
Genii. Excrc. in. 140 A haughtie courage, dreadlessc of 
dangers. X96a Falconkk Shiptur. 11. 150 At each yard* 
arm a dreaalcss .^ilor strides. Taxi's Mag. XXL 

238 We await the issue, .with dreadliss confidence. 

fb. Exempt from dread or a))prehcnsion of 
d.mger ; secure ; void of terrors. Ohs. rare. 

_ 1591 Sfknskk Worltfs Vaniiie A mighty 1 . yon. .Safe 
ill his di-eadlcs den him thought to hide. i6xa S. Ward 
Life of Fatih in Death (1627^ 91 That which makes death 
so'easle, so familiar and dreadlessc to a beleeuer. 

*1’ B. cuiv. Without doubt or apprehension of 
nii.4take ; doubtless. Cf. Dukad sb. 3. Obs. 

c 1369 CHAiiCKrt Deihe Blaunche vi.’j's Dredflesse I mene 
none other wayes. a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thorttion MS. 
i)x 'J'hane was Onicyatia dede..And sufde to delfynge lie 
done drcdlcs jxit daye. ? a 1400 Morte Arfh. 2043 l.'tredlesse 
w'it)i-owilyiiedowtte,the dayesch.allebeourez. isssSikwamt 
Cron. .Vcot, (1858^ 1 . 61 Drcidles than we man all suffer duid. 

Hence Drea'dlesaly adz',, in a dreadless manner, 
fearlessly ; Drea dlMinaM, fearlessness. 

1380 .SiiiNKV A rcadiii (1622) 68 i^elmane (to whom daungcr 
..W.1S a cause of dreadlesnesse). i6s8 Withkm Hrit. Re* 
wemb. IV. 670 So dreadlesiy their course they did pursue. 
1831 Wilson iu Blackio. AFag, XXIX. 295 Aninials who 
dreadlessly follow their instincts. 

tDr 6 a*dl 7 | a. Obs. Also 3 dredlioh, 4 
dredli. [f. Dread .rA+ lyL] =Dreadfui. 1, 2. 

a XH5 Ancr. R. 38 ^is is a swu8c drcdlich word to wum* 
men. a 1300 Body (7 Soul la in Ata/'s Poems (Matz.) With 
dredli mod. 

Dreadly (dre-dli), ativ. [f. Dread a. + -i.y -.] 

1 . Ill a manner inspiring dread ; dreadfully, aw- 
fully, terribly. 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 143 Vre drihten wile cumcn drcdliche 
in fures Hche. c X440 Jacob's (K. E. T. S.) 25 Alle jio, M 

. . drcdly astonyen he ordinaryes & here offyeerys. 1605 
Sylvester F)u Bartas ii. iii. iv, Ca/tains 224 .So .shall you 
see a Cloud-crown'd Hill sometime . . Dreadly to shake, 
X7SX W. Mason Elfrida Poem.s (177 4)127 Dreadly .sweeping 
thro' the vaulted sky. X849 Lvtton king Arthur 1 . ix With 
mangled plumes and mantles dreadly rent. 

2. With dread or awe. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selu. 181 , 1 shouUl go in fear of iny 
life.. and dream full dradly on't every night. 1847 K. W. 
Hamilton Disq. Sabbath i. (1848) i8 The sabbatn .. was 
jealoiLsIy reckoned .ind dreadly revered. 

3 . Comb., as dreadly -deep, ‘glorious, -sad, etc. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. 11. Magnificence 196 

Sound round the Cels of the Ocean dradly*deep. 

Drea'dness. [f. i )rrad a. + -ee8.s.] 

1 . Drcadfulncss, awfulncss. Now rare. 


a 1x73 Cott. Horn. 233 He us is. .hlafunl for Jxin be Iblis 
3eie and drednes.se is ofer bus. a xrs5 Juliana (Rodl. MS.) 
^ For deaSes drednesse. ,ax300 Cursor M. 7544 (Grttt.) 
Qua hat fihtes in wrangwLsness It helpis him noght, his 
dredness. x868 Nettlekhip lirouming 242 The mystery 
and dreadness of the hidden power. 

1 2 . Dread, terror, apprehension. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. itt6t (Cott.) Haf na drednes. Ibid, 
1^7 (Cott.) For dredne.s ilk lim him quok. 
IlreadMIlgllt (dre'dn^t), a. and sb. 

A adj. Dreading nothing, fearless. 
x8a6 W. Irving Astasia I. 301 Three Kentucky hunters, 
of the true 'dreadnought' stamp. X883 Mr.s. C. Clarke 
Shahs. Char. 288 The manly and dre^nought character 
of the seafaring man. 

B. sb. A thick coat or outer garment worn in 
very inclement weather; also, the stout woollen 
cloth with a thick long pile of which such gar- 
ments are made. Also attrib. Cf. FsARxauGHT. 


x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 140 ' I am Lord Nelson’, replied the 
hero.. throwing aside hts green dreadnought. x8r8 Col. 
Hawker Diary (X893) I. 326 Drenched to the skin, in spite 
of all his *dread*nought* garments. 1834 Southey Doctor 
4 viL 11 . X97 One of those omadnoughts the utility of whidi 
sets fashion at defiance. Il^• Dickbni A mer. NaUe (1830) 


xx/a A pair of dreadnought trousers.^ 1870 THoatmuRv 
Tour Eng. IL xxviii. 249 An artfuMooking man in a dread* 
nought. 

b. (See quot.) 

X874 Knight Did. Meek., Dreadnaught, a heavy, woolen, 
felted cloth, used as a lining for hatchways, etc., on board 
sldp. , 

Dveadour (dre*doi). Sc. Also 5-6 dreddour, 

6 dred-, draid-, dveidoiir, 8-9 dridder, dreder, 
drither. [f. Dread with F. suffix, after such 
words as dolour, terror.] Fear, dread. 

1336 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (i8ai) I. 114 He fled with 
gret dredour to his tentis. 1333 Douglas' ACueis ix. xil. 

67 With dreilfull dredour iMS. raddour] trymbjing for 
enmy. 1370 Henry's Wallace x. 94 Quhen thai him saw, 

; .*111 dreddour [. 4 /A\ radduurj thai forsuk. X609 Skenk 
j Ataj, 83 Be rca.soii of feare and dreaduur. 1834 llwci 
i Mora Cam/hell .^92 He . . saw with dreaduur and with 
: doubt, A flame enkindling him about. 

j t Brea^dy^ a, Obs. In 3 4 dredi, -y. [f. Dread 
sb. + - V 1.] heeling dread, fe-ir, or awe ; timid. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 872 Abram folc. made him di cdi. 1382 * 
WycLiK Judg. vii. 3 Who is feerful and dredy, lurne ho 
a^cn. c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 104 pey w*il be seen a inung men 
dredy and Just. 

Droaien, obs form of Draw v. 
t Dream, sb.^ Obs. Forms: i drfiam, 2-3 
dream, drasm, 3-4drem(e, 4dreem. [Oli. driam 
==OS. dr 6 m mirth, noise, minstrelsy :—W(JtT. 
*dranm-. Kluge suggests that it is from the same 
i root as Gr. OpuKos noise, shouting.] 

I pleasure, gladness, mirth, rejoicing. 

I CxJmon's Satan 416 pa:r heo . . nioton . . a^an dreama 
! dream mid drihtiie Q«xle. 975 A'. Her gciMidode 

eorflan dfeaiiuis Kaduur Kngl.n cyning. looa If 'i/t of Wub 
; fric in Cod. Di/l. vI. 149 God .'ulmihtig bine awcude of ; 
I ealluiu Codes dreume. c 1203 Lav. 14286 Heo 2cten, heo i 
{ drunken : draiiii kxi73 bli<ise] wcr i Imrh^cn. 1 

I 2 . The sound 01 a musical instrument; music, i 
* minstrelsy, melody ; noise, sound. 

cxooo ACi-Fric I font. (Th.) IL B6/35 He xobyrde mif'ole 
Ktcmiic. .sw*ylcu bynicna dream. y^/V/. II. 54H/12 Wcilmdes ' 
men aiigumion symle |Nmc dream, and wifliades men 
him sungoii oiiTjcan. rxsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 pc 
henu'ne clrem 1 » )k*. cngle.c blew'en. r laoo Ormin 923 
, pe bcllednuiii bitacneph 3uw putt dra.‘iii halt ^uw birrp 
; iicrcnn. c I803 Lay. toio Muehcl folkes dream, a xa3o 
Owl .y Nigihi, 314 leh ringe .. Mid fulle dreine and liulc 
htefne. a 1310 in Wright l.yric P. xviii. 57 'J'hoii make me 
liere ihi suete. dreem. CX3R0 .Sir Henes 1330 (MS. A.) 
S.ibcr wep and made drein. c 13^ Florice lil, (1857) 37 
'i'he leueui. .seide here loiterd with still dreme, Sire [etc. 1 . 

Dream (dr/m), .rA- Forms: 3 5 drem, 4-6 
dreem, dreme, dreeme, 4-7 dreame, 7- dream, 
(6- Sc. dreim). [Karly MK. dream, drhn, not 
recorded in OE., but pointing to an OE. *drcam 
WGer. dratm-, OFiis. drdm, O.S., MI XL drum, 
(MDu., Du, .ind LG, droom), OHG., MHG. troum 
(Ger. traum'', ON. draum (Sw., Da. driim\ all in 
same sense. Generally thought to be a different 
word from Dream sb.^, OE. drfam^OS. dr 6 m 
joy, which also points to a WGcr. \iraum-. Kluge 
suggests that Germanic *draum0‘, dream, was for 
an earlier ^draugmth or ^draugtmnb-, a dcriv. of 
the verbal series dreug-, draug-, drug , to deceive, 
delude, Ger. triigen, whence ON. draugr ghost, 
apparition (cf. Zend druj apparition), the radical 
I sense being ‘deceptive appearance, illusion 
I It is remarkable that no trace of difatn in this sense ap* 
,i«irs ill OK. ; yet it is clear th,at it must have existed, 
since the ME. form drlm is regularly derived from it, and 
could come from no other source. It seems as if the preva- 
lence of driam ‘joy, mirth, music', had caused dream 
* dream ’ to be avoided, at leaiit in literature, and siocfn, 
lit. ' sleep to Ijc suirstituted.] 

1 . A train of thoughts, images, or fancies p.issing 
through the mind during sleep; a vision during 
sleep ; the stale in which this occurs. 

tVaking dream, a similar involuntary vision occurring to 
one awake. 

c 1130 Gen. 4 Ex. 1170 On dreme him cam tiding, a X300 
Cursor At. 4603 (Cott.) Bath pi drems ar als an. 1388 
WvcLiK Gen. xli. 22 Y sei) a dreem [X38S swenen]. c 1400 
Maunukv. (Roxb.) vi. 22 lie intcr[irctid pc kynges dremes. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 2 They coude not telle hym his dreme 
that he had dremyd. XS04 Hookf.r Ecct. Pol. Pref. i. # i j 
We have not. .permitted things to p.as.se away as in a j 
dreame. x6io Siiaks. Temp. iv. i. 157 We are such .stiifTe i 
As dreames are made on. X673 Wvciikrlkv Gent. Danciug I 
Master iv. i, Ne'er fear it: dreams go by the con* 
trarie.s. x73R Johnson Rambler Ho. 204 P le Striving, as 
is usual in dreams, without ability to move. 1807 -8 W. 
Irving Salmag. xiv. (i860) 328 If life be but a dream, happy 
i.H he who can make the most of the illusion. x84a 'I’enny- | 
SUN Locksley Halt 79 T*ikc a dog, he hunts in drcain.s. 
X873 L. Toli.emachk in Fortn. Rev. Mar. Large bodies 
of men have what may he termed waking dreams ; so that, 
without being cither autliors or dupes of inqiosture, they 
declare that they have seen what they have not seen. 

2. Jig. A vision of the fancy voluntarily or con- 
sciously indulged in when awake (esp. as being 
unreal or idle) ; a visionary anticipation, reverie, 
castlc-in-thc-air; cf. Day-dream. 

xsfix J. Bell HaddotCs Anew. Osor. 8b, Those be yours 
Osorius your owne drousie dreames. i6w Shaks. Timon 
IV. ti. 34 To Hue Rut in a Dreame of Friendship. 1697 
Dampirr Voy. I. vi. 159 These may seem to the Reader 
but Golden Dreams. 1798 Fkrriar lllustr. Sterne ii. 24 
The dreams of Kabelab^ commentators have indeed dLv 


covered a very different intention. 1847 Emerson Re/r. 
Alt'H, Uses Gt. Mm Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 274 '1 nc search after the 
great is the di-e.im of youth. 

3 . transf. An object seen in a vision. 

x667 Milton P. L. viii. 293 Wlien suddenly stood at my 
Ilcan a dream. 1847 Tknny&on Princ. vfl. 130 If you be, 
what I tliink you, some .sweet dream. 

b. Something of dream-like beauty or charm, 
such as one cxi)ects to see only in dreams. 

x888 Lady 25 Oct, 374/1 My little dream of a place, .such 
a sweet, select waieniig- place, 189a Daily Nexus u May 
2/1 Attired in a succession of tho.se lovely gowns which 
en(husia.sts delight to describe ns * a dream \ 

4 . attrib. and Comb. : a. .Simple attrib., as 
dream’Contenf, ‘habit, -light, -slaty, dide. b. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a dream or dreams, 
a.s dream-city, fabric, -halt, -idea, ‘image, -life, 
-lore. etc. C. Done in a dream, as dream-change, 
-discourse, -travel, -vmon. d. Objective anti obj. 
genitive, ns dream- bringcr, -interpreter, -smith, 
•speller, -teller \ dream-haunting atlj. e. Instru- 
mental and locative, as dream-awake, -born, -built, 
-created, -haunted, -perturbed, etc., adjs. f. Simi- 
lative and parasynthetic, as dream-footed ndj. 

x6i4 .Svi.vf.ster Bethulia's R. v. 7 Soft, drow.sie, Mream* 
awake. x88i H. Piiii.i-ifs tr. idtautisso's Faust 14 Then let 
the ‘dream-horn teirors selves rcvc.'il ! X845 Mrs. Norton 
Child of Islands (1846) 183 'I'hought, the great 'Dream- 
brhigcr. X863 \AK>K-\xxo)kS\iOur Old Home 340 Lutidun the 
*dTcam-cUy of my youth. X777 Potter Mschytus (ir;*;) 
II. 37 (Jod.) Oft, as short sfumhers close his eyes.. The 
"drcam-crtalcd Visions rise. 1863 I.owmll Ode at Hax'- 
vard Coxuxnem. x, * Dream-footed ns the sh.ndow of a cloud, 
Theylthose names] flit across tin: car._ iSaa T. Mitciiei.l 
Aristoph. II. 297 The person here satirised st-cm-s to have 
been the diviner and •dream-iuterpreter of th.Ti name. 1844 
Mrs. Hrownmncs Lay Broson Rosary i. ii, Forgot or unsei'n 
ill the ''dreamlight' around her. 1890 Boi.i>kewood Cot. 
Reform. (1891) 318 ’I’he ' dream-palaces of a slumbering 
child. 1856 R. A. Vaiujian Alysths (iSfKi) I. 9 But 
*theam-scc|UTy of thi.s sort is familiar to most persons. 
i65a(iAi i.F. Magastram, 313 At this the *dreiini-spellerH 
wi-iu divided in their divinution.s. a 1641 Be. Mouniaoi’ 
Acts Sf Mou, (1642) 331 He sent for *dreame-t«llcrs to ex- 
pound hi.s dreame. 

g. Spe rial combs. : f droam doctor, one wliu 
profcs.scs to interpret dreams ; dream-reader, one 
who rcad.s or interprets dreams ; droam-while, 
the ajTparcnt duration of a dream ; dream-wtee 
adv., after the manner of, or as in, a dream ; 
dream-world, the world that one seciris to enter 
in dreams ; a world of dreams or illusions, 

*545 JuvK E.\p, Daxt. v. H viij h, His solhs.'iyers, ’’dreame 
duclour.s, enchuunters, Kurcerurs. a X300 Cursor M, 4 
(C'ott.) Wclncs o WL;lth did pis botcler For-gelc ioseph, his 
rtrem-iPiler. Malory Arthur 1, ix. Be we wel 

auysed to he afeicl 01 a dreme rvder said Kyng Lot. 1^9 
j J£. Arnolu Lt. Asia 3 The grey drcain.readers said ‘'I'he 
I dream is good !' i8aa Lamb F/iu Ser. 1. Artijuial 
j Comedy, N 7 >w and then for a *“iliefun-whllc or so. 1880 
1 Watson Prime's Q/u'f/ (1892) 51 When all things "dream- 
j w'i.se .seemed to swim, 18x7 Coi.f.kiuoe Biogr. Lit. 65 ll 
! places us in a ‘dream-world of ph.Tiuom.s and sixrclres. 1883 
; Tennyson Ancient Sage x, But thou be wise iu this dream- 
world f)f ours. 

tDreaiUr V.^ Obs. [OE. *drieman, dryman, 
drdman to make music or melody, to play on an 
instrument, rejoice ~ OS. drbmian ‘jubilare’; 4 
WGcr. *draum-, OS. drdm, OK driam. Dream 
j^.*] iiitr. To make a musical or joyful noise; 
to make melody. 

a xf^ Lamb, f'salter xcvii. 7 (Bosw.) DreiiiaS <*S 5 e 
fa;;^niap on xusihpe cyuinges. rxaos Lav. 13586 Me heom 
brohtc drinken & heo gunnen drcmuii. /bid, 22885 Hat pen 
gunncii drcincn. a X823 .'Itxcr. R, 430 pci ovvi*r ln-odi'ii 
bemeii & dicamcn wel inc Drihtpncs curcii. a xaao Urcisxm 
iwCott.Hont. 191 M uric dreamed englcs biuortai pinonsenc. 

Dream (drfm), 2/.- Pa. t. and |)ple. dreamed 
(drfmd), dreamt (dremt). Forms; seel)HKAM .r/L‘^ 
[Appears in 13th c. with the sb. I'iitlier derived 
liom the latter, or repr. art unrecorded OE. *drle- 
ftian, dryman, driman, corresp. to ON. dreyma, 
OHG. iroiimm, (icr. tniumen, an earlier deiiv. of 
(icrmanic *draHm- : see Drkam sb.'^] 

1 . intr. To liave visions and imaginary scnsc- 
impressions in sleep. Const, of (i* on), about, and 
with indirect j>assivc. 

f 1230 Gcu. \ Fr. 21/7 Good is . . to dremen of win. 
r 13*0 Seuyu .S’ag, (W.) 2960 'I'his lady w.ts the sninc That 
hcliad so dremyd of. c 1470 Hknhy Wallace xi. 1295 Ich 
I this ill our place 'I'hai wyll lx)t duyrn, 1 othir dri^ym or 
rawe. 1535 Covkhoai.k Ps, cxxvlij. x Then sli.d we be like 
vnto them that dreame. 1598 Shaks. Roui. \ Jut. 1. iv. 74 
She g.TlIops. .Ore Indies lips, who strait on kisses dreame. 
1667 Milton P. L. 111. 514 Jacob .. Dreaming by nii^ht 
under the open Skie. 1728 Dk For Hist. Devil 11. iii. 
(1840) 198 To dream is nothing else hut to think sleeping. 
1865 'I'ylor Early Hi'!. Man. i. 8 'I hc object dreamt of. 
1873 A. SwiNHOUuNK Picture Logic v. 40 , 1 actually dreamt 
al>out Logic again. 

2 . trans. To behold or imagine in sleep or in a 
vision; a. with cognate or pronominal obj.; some- 
times with simple dream of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18985 (Colt.) Yur eldrin men sal dretiiM 
dreme. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 18 That dremen in 
her .slepe a nights Ful m.Tny things couertly. 13>6 Piigr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) jft The holy Seruauntes of god 
dremeth holy dreme.s. X39S .Shaks. Rom. 4r Jtd. l iv. 3T 
'i'hcy [dreamers] do dreame thtng.s true. Ibid. v. iii. 79 Said 
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he not so? Or did 1 drcaiiie it so? *613 — //«•». 
Vllly III. i. T 15 One ihat ne’er dream tl a Toy, beyond his 
flier Husband's] pleasure. 1700 Orvoicn /ViM-j, Ta IXch^ss 
OrMPUti \\\ 'I’he Maceilon f»y Jove's decree, Was taught to 
dream an fierb for rioleiny. i7«6 De Fob Hist. Dei»U 11. 
iii He brought her to dream whatever he nut into her 
thoughts. x8io SroTT Lad^ 0/ L. ii. xxxi. Who have . . 
Dreamed calmly out tbcir dangerous dream. i8i» 
‘/Kmi rows’ Metrical Retuarks droning Priesthood 

slumber'd in their stalls, Nor dreamt the .storm, which 
shook their fabrics' walls. 1850 Tennvson In Aftm. cii. 
On that last night. .1 dream’d a vision of the dead, 
b. with obj, clause. 

>393 OowER Cm/. 11 . 99, I drcrnc./l'liat 1 alone with her 
mete. 1500 ao Dunhar Poems xxviii. 3 , 1 dremed une angell 
tame fra Hevin. X651 lIoHBBS Lei’iafh. ill. xxxii. toO lie 
dreamed that God sfiake to^ him. 1815 Shki.lby Alastor 
151 He dreamed a veiled nuiid Sate near him. 

1 3 . ImpcrHonal construction : with obj. of the 
dreamer, followed by of^ cognate obj., or object 
clause, as in i and a. Obs. or arch. 

'J'he rcgul.nr construction in ON., and possibly the original 
in Kng. also. Cf. ON. mik dreymdi draum^ or drtium 
dvcyntdi ntik^ MK. drem dromedt me; ON. konn dreym- 
di paty at hann rwri, etc., ME. him drempie that he svas. 
etc. 'i’he ON. shoi^ that there are two iicciisativcs, which 
ME. from the levelling of inflexions fails to do. 

(■'lajo Gen. tt Kx, 1941 Quat so him drciniite f^r quilcs 
he slep. Ibid. 3049 Hem drempte dremes boAen oni^t. 
/bid. 3059 Me drempte, ic stoil at a win*trc. c 1300 Havelok 
1304 Another drem dremede me ek. ?/r x3M Cmaucktc 
Korn. Rose 51 That it was May, thus dremed me. 2377 
Langl. P. Pt. B. xvm. 8 Of gerlis..gretly tnc dremed. 
r 14^.9/. CwMAivY (.Surtees) 7347 Me dreinyd. .I'at I w.as 
Icdu _To durham. [i 8 S 4 Svn. Dohkm- JSaldtr xiv. 58 In 
the night .. Mcthuughl 1 stood within this ruom..aiul me- 
dreamed 1 stood Rol>ed like a necromancer.] 

4. trans. To imagine or fancy a.<; in a dream ; 
to think or believe (a thing ! to be possible ; to 
picture to oneselb 

<•1380 WvcuF Sel. irks. III. 355 >ii eche preest .. shulde 
htiue pow'cr to do good, .liiit not so niychcas here is dremed. 
x<8x Makakck Pk. 0/ Notes xtyj 'l^ey arc furre out of 
the w.*iie, that dreamc in the mysticall bread and wine, 
a bodilie presence. x6o6 Siiaks. Cymh. iii. iii. 81 Nor 
Cymlielinc dreames that they are aliue. xflxy Sik J. Fnx* 
EDMO.sn in l.isnuyfx Papers Scr. 11. (1887* if. 8j, I neuer 
thought or dreamed the like to doe. 1700 S. L. tr. C. 
Frykes 7 100 Voy. F.J. 165 [We] never dreamt that there 
was .any thing of viiluc within it. x849'5a M. Ahnoi.u 
Lmpno^ ill, CJome now, and let me dream it truth. Ahd. 
Little did any one dream that such a catastrophe was at 
h.ind. 

6 . intr. yex^xof^^otv. To think ^cven in n dream 
or in the remotest way ; to have any conception of\ 
to think of^ or contemplate, a.s at all possible ; to 
conceive, imagine. Chiefly in negative sentences 
(express or implied). 

* 53 ® St.akkuy Kuffland i. ii. 36 Jugyd li^py and fortunate 
..thuiigli he neuer Dreinc uf vertue. 1588 Marprel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 27 Weapons, whereof they never once drcnipt. 160a 
S11AK.S. If am. I. V. ifi8 There are more things in Hc.'uien 
and Earth, Horatio, Then arc dream’t of in uur Pliilo-sophy. 
a 1641 lb. Mot’Ni'AGU Aets «>• Mon, (1642) 5 ?9 This i.s. .not 
so much as dreamed on by Baronins, xyia IU'IK'.k.i.i. .Spert. 
No. 506 p la .She has discovered . . accomplislinuMits in 
herself, which she never bcflire once dreamed of. 1884 G, 
Ai.ls.n Philistia I. 167, I wouldn't dream of going to live 
ill the place. 

6 . intr. 'Po fall into reverie ; to imlulge in 
fancies or day-dreams ; to form imaginary visions 
of (unrealities). 

* 53 | Richt vay To Rdr. (iS88i 3 Thay thochl and 
dremic efter ihair aune heid. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
'Pim, 877/a T.et \% not dreame \qjon rest, to sny, w-c shall 
lie at our case. 1595 J. EDW'.viinR.s in .Shaks. C. Praise if 
Poets that divinely dreampt. 1603 Knou.ks I/uf. Turks 
(1621) 166 He also dreaming afler the empire. 1667 Mii,ro?4 
P. L. VIII. 175 Drcarn not of other Worlds. 1845 LoMii-. 
Old Clock OH Stairs vi, There youths and maidens dreaming 
strayed. x8m Hookman Oct. 20/2 One who .. has been 
dreiuning of future triumphs. 

t 7. a. intr. To act drowsily or indolently ; lo 

{ irocrastinatc. b. trans. To perform indolently 
ike one in a dream. Ohs. 

> 54 ® Hai.i. Chron.^ Hen. fV, 162b, He mindyiig no 
longer to dreame in hi.H waightie innrter, nor to kepc .sccrrie 
his right .ind title. Ibid.^ F.div. IV^ 231 b, The Freiiche 
kyiig dremyug, and waityng like a Foxo for hi.s praic. 
li'iJ. 237 b, III all hast possible Peter not »luggyng, nur 
dreaiiiyng bis busines, came Ictc.]. 

C. intr. Jig. To hover or hang dreamily or 

drowsily. 

1842 'r F,>iMyso.N VtsioH of Sin it A sleepy light upon t heir 
brows and lips -As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 
Ifrcams over lake and bawn. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ty It. 
Jmls. II. 284 .Mi.st. .dreamed along the hill.s. 

8 . trans. f 7o dream forth ; to put forth as one 
who tells a dream {qbs.) To dream away or out : 
to pass or spend in dreaming. 

'.* 5 ^ JovK in Gardiner Dechxr. Art. Joyc (1546) 17 
Winrhesler, dreamyiigc \'s forth, his newe fayned faytli, 
coupicth her to an externe knouledge. 1590 Shaks. Aiids. 

® nights wil quickly dreame away the time, 

xw pRyoKN Hiud ff I\ HI. 451 Whether [swallows] dream 
<w»t in caves beloVr. xSaa Lamb Elia Scr. 11. 
Ih. Bks. fy Reading^ I dre.am away my life in others' 
speculations. 

0. refl. To bripg oneself in a dream. 
v»*^**i# I^ond. ymi. (1721)29 Having dreamed 

himself mto this Imp<irtancc [etc.]. 1817 R. If. Frouok 
Kem, (1838) 1. 221, 1 hope,. that I may dream myself 
among lakes and mountaius. 


Ilcncc Dreamedi Droftmt ///. n., Dreaming 
vbl. .lb , ; also Drea'mage {rare\ dream- stuff. 

<• X330 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3089 To hir he talde of his dreme- 
>ng> X5^ Chkkb Hurt SeUit. (K.), They. .deeme.. other 
mens wisedome to be but dreaminge. x6xx Broughton 
Require .^greem. 53 Diana, a dreamed Goddesse of hunt- 
ing. 1874 N. Fairfax Ru/k ^ Setv. 59 Thb dreamt or 
imaginary space. 1848 Clough Bothie iv. 127 , 1 was walk- 
ing along .. Full of my dreamings. Gko. Eliot 

Dan. Der. vii. liii. Like n dreamed visitant from some 
region of departed mortals. x8^ F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 
Xl.lV. 515/3 Thu mu.sty dreatnage which he retails. 
Dreanier (dn-mai). [f. Dream V.- + -BR 1.] 

1. One who dreams ; one who has visions in sleep ; 
a visionary ; an idle s])ccnlator. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4111 (Cott.) Lu quar [>e dremer now es 
cunimen. c 1440 Promp. Pari*. 131/2 Dreinare, sompniator. 
>533 CovERiiAi.K Lords Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 437 
UnTess wc will be very draaiiiers and blockheads, sfox 
Shaks. yul. C. 1. ti. 24 He is a Dreamer, let vs leaue him. 
2717 J.)k Fok Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1S40) 117 We have indeed 
.some of Ihiinaiir.s dreamers. ,»®55 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 691 He was not .. the first great discoverer whom 
princes and .statesmen had regarded as a dreamer. 

2. A name given to some si>ecies of Chelidoptera 
or puff- bird. 

Breamery (drrmori). [f. Dream sb:^ or «».2 
I'-EUY,] a. A place that favours dreams, b. 
Dream-work, ‘such stuff as dreams are made of*. 

i8a6 Plackw. Mag. XIX. 338 He would l>e . . di.ssolved, 
like Sanlanapalus, in that voluptuous dreamery, a hot-b.'ith. 
1838 Loncf. in Li/e (1891) I. 313 One of the finest lecturers 
I ever heard . . But it is all dreamery, after all. 1873 
Howklus Foregone Coml. xviii^ His whole stock of help- 
le.s.snes.s, dreamery, and unpracticality. 

Drea'mftil, a. [f. Dream sb.'^ + -pul.] Full 
of or abounding in dreams ; dreamy. 

xssa Hulokt, Drcamefull or full of dreainynge, sonmicu- 
losus, 2781 MtCKLK Siege of Marseilles v. i. (R.', While 
Reason sleeps, .she [Melancholy) impious leads 'I'he dream- 
ful fiiiicy. 183a Tknnyson Eleanore 30 Into dreumrul 
slumher luird. 287a M. Collins 7 W Flunges /or Pearl 
III. vii. 166 Of the Lotus-land a di'camful denizen. 

Ilcncc Dtea*xiiftilly odv., dreamily. 

2880 L. Wai.lack Hen-Hur 198 As singers clrcamfully 
play with a flitting choru-s. 2887 Century Mag. July 412 
Where dusk -green sway the pine-houghs dreamfully. 

Bream-liole. [?f. Dream jAI + Hole ] One 
of ‘ the holes left in the walls of slerides, lowers, 
bams, etc., for the athnissioii of light ’ (Orosc). 
Supposed (by modern ar^teologists) to have lieeii 
originally applied to the holes in church- towers 
and lielfrics by which the sound passed out. 

>559 Chunlm*. Arc. Mimkinhampton in Archmiogia 
XXXV, 425 For menclyne of dyuerse of the tlrcame-holes 
in the steeple, the churche porchc, the north syde of the 
chnrchc. 2787 in Grmsk Provinc. (Uoss. 1855 in Kohinkon 
IVhiiby Gloss. 2876 Mid-V'orksh. Gloss.. DreamdtoU, loop- 
hole. 2891 Atkinson Last 0/ Giant Killers 175 He saw the 
dreadful-lofiking thing go through the narrow straitened 
slit or drcam-holc in the tower. 

Drea*iiiily» (tdij. [f. Dukamy + -ly 2 .] In a 
dreamy manntT; as in a dream or reverie. So 
Dxea'mlxMBS, the qualily or state of l>eing dreamy 
or given lo reverie. 

>795 SourniiV Joan of Arc i. 467 In that diiPainines.H of 
thought When every noddy scii.se is ns it slept. 1835 
I.YTTON Rienrd i. i, 'J'hat vague and abstracted dic.amine.s.s 
of eye usu.Tliy denotes u propensity to reverie and contem- 
plation. i 85 i IIiioiiKs Tom Broxvu at Ox/, x. Looking 
dreamily into the emhi*rs. x866 Mrs. Ga.hkkll IVives tfr 
Dan. I. 298 Her dreamily abstracted eyes. 

Drea'iniiiff , ppl. a. [f- Dream v,'t> -f- -ing -.] 
That dreams or acts as if in a dream. 

2551 Hu LOitT, Dreaminge felowe, sornnhulosus . . Dreaminge 
speaker, tnrdiloquns. 2682 Dhyubn Abs. ^ Aehit. 529 A 
numerous Ho.st of dreaming Saints succeed. 1868 Fakkak 
Silence 4- F. ii. (1875) 44 'I'he cold clear light of eternity 
flashed suddenly u|)on the dosed and dreaming eyes. 

Hence Dxea'mlnirly adv. ; Drea'mlngneaifl. 

*545 CoVEBnALK Writ. ^ TransL (1844) 5 ” Allegories 
handTed, not dreaniingly or unfruitinlly. 2658 A. Fox 
Wnrtd Surg. Ill, v. 231 They would never go so dreamingly 
.nhout .so weiglity a matter. 2^07 Bailey vd. 11 , Dreaming- 
ness, slothfulness, acting as if in a Dream. 1891 F. W. 
Rohinson //ff Loffe ty His Life III. vi. ix. 207 Looking 
out dreamingly and de.spondcntly at the dark night. 

t Drea'misll, a. Obs. rare, [f. Dream sb.^ + 
-isH.] Somewhat dreamy, 

1574 J. Dek in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 38 Dremi.sh 
demonstr.'itions of placc.s. 

Dreamland, [f. Dream + Land.] The 
land or country wnicli one secs in dreams, and 
which exists only in imagination; an ideal or 
imaginary land. Also attrih. 

a 1834 1 ..AMD I.ei. to Coleridge (L.), They arc real, and 
liave a venue in their respective districts in dreamland, 1843 
Caklvlb Past Sf Pr, 11. i. This England of the Year 1200 
was no chimerical vacuity or dream-land. 2847 A. C. Coxk 
Chr. BaUadsiyXEiS'yi In Dreamland once 1 saw a Church.. 
And Dreamland Church was decent all. x 88 ^ I.41WE1.L Pr. 
Wks. (18901 VI. 74 That Uclighifully fortuitous inconse- 
quence that is the adamantine logic of dreamland. 1894 
Tablet 20 July jo8 A dreamland scheme of conditional 
reunion. 

Drea'mlegl, a. [f. os prec. + -less.] Without 
or free from dreams. Hence Brea'inlMMly ado. 

x6os Camden AVm., Names (R.X The savages of Mount 
Atlas.. which were reported to be both nimeless and 
dreamlosse. cxSig Mooxa /risk Mel. Poet. Wki. IX. aaS 


Then leave them in their dreamless sleep. 1873 Ouina 
Pascarel 1 . 803 , 1 slept .*ill night dreamlessly. 

Drea'mlet. rare. [f. asprec.-b-LKT.] A short 
or brief dream. 

*®35 ’/'nit's Mag. II. 463 Is it only a dreamlet of some 
flower enamoured swain ? 2871 M. Coi.lins Airg. fy Merck. 
II. iv. 95 She. .had two or three nice dreamlets. 
Drea*m-lik 0 , a. Like a dream ; unsubstantial, 
vague, shadowy, or ideal, as a dream. 

1807 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro. vi, Her engagements 
becuine dream-like, she forgot their steadfastness. iSag 

I. YxroN Falkland 32, I can gaze upon her dream-like 
beauty. 2843 — Last Bar, 1. iv, The eyes were soft, dark, 
and brilliant, but dreamlike and vague. 2870 Emerson 
Soc. bt Sold. xi. 240 A new world of drcam-like glory. 

Dreamt, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Dream v. 
Dreamy (dn'^mi), a. [f. Dream jA® -y i.] 

1. Full of or abounding in dreams ; characterized 
by dreaming or by causing dreams. 

2567 'Triall Treas. (1850) 6 'luou goc.Kt like a dromeldory, 
dreamy and drousy. 1830 'Tennyson Mariana vi^ All day 
wiiliiii the dreamy house, The doors upon their hinges 
crc.Tk’d. 2856 Kank A ret. E.vpl. I. xvi. 196 A dreamy but 
intense slumber. 2859 Waud. India 196 Having 

spent a very dreamy night 

2. (iiven or pertaining to reverie or fancy. 

i8m C. Lloyd in Atheuxuni 2 M:ir. (1895) 282/1 In fact 
he (Coleridge] attends to nothing but dreamy reading h 
still more dreamy feelings. 2845 James A. Neil iv, Her 
worils were spoken in one of those strange dreamy moods, 
that .sometimes fall upon her. 2872 I* Stkihun Playgr, 
Eur. ix. (1894) 218 To enjoy an Alpine view properly, one 
should at times he dreamy and sentimental. 

3. Characteristic of, or of the nature of, a dream ; 
dream -like ; vague, indistinct ; also, of the eyes, 
or a colour : misty, dim, or cloudy. 

2848 Kkhlp. .Sertn. Prefl 54 To slight it altogether, os a 
dreamy, unreal kind of thing. 2859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 

II. 243 A single stockdove . . Iicgan calling sadly and softly, 
with a dreamy peaceful moan. 2^5 Jowktt /V<iri?(ed. 8) 
IV. 20 lie has a dreamy recollection of hearing [it], 2884 
F. M. Ckawtokd Rom. .Singer I. 26 .She has deep blue 
eyes, widti apart .ind dreamy. 1893 Daily A'ews it j t^uv, 
6/1 Cloth in a .soft and dreamy tone of sc:i blue. 

4. Comb.y dreamy- eyed t ■minded^ etc. 

2884 G. Moore Mnmmcds 1^^(1887)171 The dreamy- 
minded musician. 

Drean(o, obs. and dial. f. Drain. 
tD^ear^ sb. Obs. Also 6 drere. [A back- 
foimation from Dukary a.y by the Elizabulhan 
archaist.s.] Dreariness, sadness, gloom. 

1563 .Sackvillk hidnct. to Mirr, Mag. xx, Sith sorrowe is 
thy name And that to thee this drere doth wri pertnyne. 
2590 Si'F.NSKR F. Q. I. viii. 40 A rncfull spectacle of death 
and ghastly drere. Ilnd. 11. xii. 36 The ho.Trs N ight-raveii, 
trump of dolefull drere. IS97--8 Bi*. Hall Sat. iv. vi, Hi.s 
dim eyes sec nought but death and ilrcrc. 27M .S. J. Pratt 
Idbcral liftniotts (1783) IV, 48 In the drear of December. 

Drear (dt 1 <>j), a. Chiefly poet. [A poetic short- 
ening of Dueauv <?.] - Dkkauy a. 4 . 

x6i^ Milton Nativity T93 A drear .and dying sound 
Affrights the flamen.s at their sendee quaint. 1705 SouTHKy 
I 'is. Maid Orleans i. 12 A moor, Barren, untf wide, .md 
drear, and deflate. 2852 lajNGi-. Cold. Leg. 1. Crt.-yard 
0/ Castle 18 All is silent, .s.Td, and drear, 
b. Rarely of persons ; »= Drkauy 3 , 

02717 Parnell Fairy 7'aie iR.), His h«.*jrt was drear, 
his huuc was cross'd. 183$ Browning Saul iv,So agonized 
Saul, circar and stark, blind and dumb. 

C. Comb., .as drear-night cd^ -white, 
a 28x2 Kii:.vr.s Stan.'ios i, A drear-iiiglited Decemlier. 2844 
Mrs. Browning Drama 0/ Exile Poems 1889 1 . 97 When 
lie los.scth his head, the drear- white .steed. 

Hence Droa'rly adv. ; Dxea'rnem. 

2861 Dora Grebnwfi.l Poems 170, 1 lose the dreamcs.s Of 
the I’resent. 1891 G. Mf.kkdith One 0/ onr Conq. 11 . xi. 
270 'J'hu scene striking him drcarly. 

Drearihead (cliIvrihetD. arch, [See -HEAD.] 

1. Sadness, sorrow ; «Du[UKINESS i. 

cia$o Grn. ^ Ex\ 1122 So Lsr. nu forwent mirie dale In to 
dririhed and in to bale, c 2400 Rom. Rose 4728 Delitc right 
fiille of hwynesse, And dreried fnllc of gladnciMe. 2590 
Si'KNSER F. Q. in. i. 62 Suddein fcare and ghastly drerihedd. 
Ibid. in. ii. 30 What evill plight Hath.. with sad drearyhead 
Chaunged thy lively chenre. 02764 LLoyd Progy. Etevy 
Poet. wks. 1774 1 . 138 Fit place for melancholy dreary- 
head . 1870 hi ORRIS Earthly J\tr. 111 . iv. 9a Cast somewhat 
off, O friend, thy drenryhc.Td. 

2. l)ismalne.ss, gloominess ; «* DBEAiiXN£8.s 3. 

* 59 * Sfknkkk Aluiopoimos 347 She grew to hideous shape 

of dryrihed. 1647 H. Mohr Song 0/ Soul i. iii. xi, Ift Una 
.•mnj mipcar In rounder shape with skouling dreryned. 
1865 a Macix>nald A. Forbes vii. Other sound there was 
none in this land of drearihead. 


Drea*rihood. [f. as prec. 4 -hood.] spree. 

" . a/.s- - • ■ - 


2647 H. Mork Song o/Soul ii. i. iv. vi, Particular visibles 
deaths drearyhood Can .seix upon. 2827 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless Inirod., The jolly sportsman knows such dreari- 
hood When bursts in deluge the autumnal r.ain. x868 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. 153 So all men. .Forgat him 

and his drearihood. 

Drearily (drlo'rili), a. [f. Dreary a. + -ly ®.] 
In a dreary manner : see the adj. 
riooo iELPRic Saintd Lives (E. R. T. S.) II. 280 
Dreortj(llce wepende. niasg Leg. Kaih. 1898 ^ mast.. 
)c( |m nuU nawt, drcoriliche deien. 01300 Cursor M, 
92288 Sikm.-difriU to del. 0x400 Rflig. Pieces fr. 
Thoemtm 32 Wo..boGomeB tbralles drerylyto 

be deuej^ r ijue Spemsur She/h. CM. Feb. 45 fireme 
Winter shooting his stormie darte. iSljS W. 

Ii^viN^UlHlijill. 907 The month of December set la 
B Asxt. ExPl. 1. ix. 99 A flower-growth 
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. . dreajrlty Arctic iii its type. iM|s Mnneh, Exam, aa Feb. 
5/6 One Irish memher succeeded another, nnd went drearily 
nver the sairie ground. 

Dreaviment (dri- rim^nt). anh, [A Spen- 
serian irreg. formation from dreary \ cf. nm-riment^ 
of about the same o^.] Dreary or dismal con- 
dition, or the expression of it, 

1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, Nov. 36 Sing of sonrowe and 
deathes dreeriment \Gloss. dreeir and heauy checrej. 1591 
- Euins Time <58 Mourne my fall with dolefull dreriment. 
*S03 Nashe CkrisCt T, i Let some part of thy diuine 
dreariment liue againe in mine eycA. 1607 Wai.kington 
opt. Glasse iv. 28 Kacchus is a wise Collegian, who admits 
meriment, and exuels dreriment. 163^ P. Fletciikk Purple 
hi. 111. xviii, Tne Cloudie l.de with hellish dreeriment 
Would soon be fill'd. 1867 Carolinr Souihry Poet, IVks. 
110 There lay in helpless dreariment The Master loved so 
well 1867 Morris Jason x. 82. 

(drio*rinos). Jf. Drrary a. -p 
-NK 88.1 The quality or state of being dreary. 

1 1 . Sadness, sorrowfulness, dolefulness. Obs. 
(exc. as influenced by 2 : ‘ desolate sadness ’). 
a 1000 Greg, Dial. MS. Halt. 5 a, 8 (Hosw.) Gif he ne 
Mhulpe hire sarlicnn dreorinysse. c imo Cursor M. 
(Faiit.) For drerines |mi salle be drad. 138a Wyclu- 
Ecclus. iv. 8 bowe doun to the pore thin ere without drery< 
nesse. < 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3221 Drerynesse trembling 
and dredc cri.stis threfolde Orisuune. 1596 Dalrympi.k 
I r. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iii. 197 He fnnd her ]yeng..in 
dreirrines, Kimentatioune, and mourneng sair. 1863 ( Jko. 
Ei.iot Romola 1. v. She looked with a s.*id dreariness in her 
young face at the lifeless objects around her. 

2 . a. Dismalness, desolateness, gloom, b. Op- 
pressively uninteresting character. 

1717 Bailey vol. II., Dreeriness^ dismalnesit. i77< John- 
son Joum, iV. hlands Wks. X. 354 Passing on through 
the dreariness of solitude. 18I58 Kane Griuncil Exp. 1. 472 
The dreariness of Greenland. i886.^//^Mr»Mi 30 Oct. 562/3 
The. .incessant and. .gratuitous dreariness of the story. 

t Drea*ring. Obs. rare,-' [A Spenserian ineg. 
formation from drear^ dreary. Sorro^ving ; grief. 

s^t SPEN.SKR Daphn, 189 All were my selfc, through 
gnof, in deadly drearing. 

Draariaoxna (drT*‘ris2^m), a. Chiefly dial, [f. 
next + -SOME.] Of a dreary character ; lonely and 
desolate. 

1633 W. Sthutiier True Hapines 143 Under that drearie- 
somc widowhood of our soule. Craven Dialect^ 

Drearisome, dreniy, solitary. x8ao Barham Ingot. Leg.^ 
IVitches' Frolic, Who roams the old ruins this drearysome 
night? 1877 Black MORE Erema i, lliat wearisome, dreari- 
some, uncompanionable company. 

Draary (dri«’ri), a. Forms: 1 drodris, 2 
droris, 2-6 dr6ri(e, -y, 3 dreori (drori), 3-5 
druri, -y, (4 drwry, 4-5 drewry(e), 4-8 dreerl, 
-y, Sc. drelri, (5 driery, driry, dryrye), 6- 
dreary. [OE. arporiz gory, bloody, sorrowful, 
sad, f. drior gore, falliiig blood, app. OTeut, 
type *dreuzO'Z\ in ablaut relation to OS. drbr^ 
OHG. trdr gore, blood v and to ON. 
dreyri {•.-drauzon-) gore, blood, whence dreyrigr 
gory, bloody. Generally referred to the verbal 
ablaut stem *dr€uz-, OE. drhsan to drop, fall. 
'I’o the same verbal root is ultimately referred 
OHG. *tr{iraCf MIIG. trilrec, Ger. sorrow- 

ful, sad, which is thus remotely connected in 
derivation with driorig, dreary.'] 

1 1 . (Jory, bloody. Obs. 

In OE.; the later instances are doubtful, and may belong 
to 2. 

Beowulf (Th.) 2838 Waiter .stod drenri:^ and gedrefed. 
avjpo Cursor M. 22462 (Cott.) A blodi ram, a dreri drift, 
x^ Spenser F. Q. i. vL 45 With their drery wounds, and 
bloody gore. 

ta. Cruel, dire, horrid, grievous. Obs, 
a xooo Guthlae 1085 (Gr.) pam ic x^rne gscst-xerynum in 
pas dreorjan tid dasdum eweinde mode ana maegne. a xaas 
Ancr. A’. 106 Te Giws dutten . . his dcorewurde mu8 mid 
bore dreori fiistes. a 1300 Cursor M. 214 (Cott.) pe dreri 
days fiueten pat sal cum for-wit domes day. c 1440 ) 'ork 
Myst. xlvi. X58 What drerye destonye me drew fro hat dede ! 
x6m Hakluyt Poy. 111. 41 (R.) To ease the ship’s .sides 
from the great and driry strokes of the yce. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, state, aspect, etc. ; 
Full of sadness or melancholy; sad, doleful, 
melancholy : in late use, influenced by 4. Obs, or 
arch. 


€ xooo /Eupmc Geu, xliv. 14 Ilix wurdon swipe dreorige. 
exxyg Lamb. Horn. 97 He ifrefraS pa difelori^an. cxaig 
Shorrham 80 Drery was thy inone. 1340 Hampolr Pr. 


hHORRHAM 80 Drery was thy inone. x^ Hampolr Pr. 
Const. T454 Now es he blithe, now es he drery. cx^ 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 458 A1 drery was his cheere and his 
lookyng. a 1400-90 Alexander 2989 Sire Da^ as a drery 
man duellis at hame. 2939 Stewart Cron. .Scot. II. 277 
Of his deid moir drerie wes ilk man. c 1989 Lindesay (Pits* 
cottie) Ckron. Scot. (1728) 17 With sad, driry and quiet 
countenance. x9B7TuRaEKV. Trag. 7'. (1837) 53 The deaw 
that from thine eyes and drearie checkes do flow. 16x3 
PuRciiAS PilgrinMge{x6t£) 822 Singing drerie lamentations. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (i86ei I. 224 Come and fetch the 
dreary passenger. 2741 Shenstonp. Schoolmistress 22; He, 
dreary caitiff f pines. 2844 Mrs. Browning Lay of Brown 
Rosary iv. i. Only I am dreary ; And, mother, of my dreari- 
ness, tehold me very weary. 

4 . Dismal, gloomy; repulsively^ 4 ] 8 jl or unin- 
teresting. (The ordinary current sei|^i^. a later 
weijcening of 2.) ■ . 

1687 Milton P. L. i. tSo Seest thou ysMjMrvPlain.. 
The seat of desolation, voyd of light T tfmKKmPovftr 

voi.. in. 


! ffttn chains of craggy hill, or lengths of dreary coast. 1782 
j Gibron Detl. 4 F. HI. Ixii. 560 At the dreary prospect of 
I solitude and ruin. x8^ Dicickns Left. u88o) f. 8 A 
house standing alone in the midst of a dreary moor, i^a 
Trnny'son Locksley Hall 1x4 The light of I-ondon flaring 
like a dreary dawn. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur. ii. 
(1894) 48 It sounds a very faded and dreary commonphice. 
2884 Manch. Exam. 14 M.iy 5/3 'l*he customs which made 
Sunday the dreariest day in the week are changing. Mod, 
A dreary speech by a dreary orator. 

6. Comb,^ as ^dreary-mood^ dreaty souled^ adjs. 
a xooo Cadmon's Gen. 2708 Draf of wiciini dreorigmod, 
rtaoo Ormin 6541 Hen^e King Was** drerijmod and 
dreofedd. r xito Sir Ferumb. zioj pan set he him doun 
druryinode & dropede for hure sake. 1818 Milma.n Samor 
97 Dreary-soul'd Barbarians. 


I c XOOO Ruine 30 (Bosw.) Dus liofii dreorgiap. a 1300 K. E. 

! Psalter xxxvii. 7 Alle dal dreried I in-went. 

I Droche : see Dretch v, ; 

Dredr e, etc., obs. form of 1 )read, etc. • ■ 

Dreddour, dreder, var. Dreadour. 

Dredge (flmcl^). sh.^ Forms: 5-6 dreg, 7 ; 
dridgo, 8 drudge, 7 - dredge. [Of this, nnd the ; 
associated verb, the Sc. form dreg is found c 1500, 
ami in comb, in dreg-boat 1471 ; the I^ng. form i 
dredge .appears (in the vb.) in 1576. (Cf. Sc. seg | 
-■^sedge^ etc.). The sb. corresponds to mod.Du. 
dreg^ in i6th c. dregghe, dregge * liarpago ; verri- 
cultiin, euerriculum, Angl. dragge* Kiiian, LG. 
dregge a dredge, dreige, drige [for oysters), 1584 
in Hatz.-Darin. These continental words are perh. 
from English; and our word a deriv.alive of the 
stem of Drao zi. The forms dreg^ dredge^ suggest 
an OE. lyiic *drffg or *dr^cge from *dragjo-^ -jbn. 
The variants dradge, drudge ^ dridge appear to be 
perversions under the influence of other words.] 

An instrument for collecting and bringing up 
objects from the Ijctl of a river, the sea, etc., by 
dragging along the bottom ; usually consisting of 
an iron frame with a net, bag, bucket, or o^er 
receptacle attached, a. osig. A drag-net for taking 
oysters, usc<l also in pcarl-lishing, etc. b. More 
recently, An apparatus for collecting marine ob- 
jects for scientific investigation, o. A dredger for 
clearing the beds of rivers and navigable waters. 

1472 implied in dredge-boat \ see b. 1x561 Korn Arte 
0/ Nazig. Pref. F ivb. Fyshermen that Eo.a Irawlyng for 
A'she in Catches or mongers, and draugics for Oysters 
aixiut the sandes. ] x6oa Carrw CVovinvi// 30 b, I'bc oysters 
. . h.'iiie a peculiar dredge, which is a thick strong not, fastiied 
to three spils of iion, ami drawne at the boates stenie. x6a6 
Cait. .Smith Act id. Vng. .Seamen 30 'J'o the locate or skifle 
belongs . . a dridge. 1709 Lond, Gaz, lfo. 45*0/7 'I'hc Hoy 
Burthen 9 or zo Tun.. two Drudges in her with Ropes to 
them. Morsk Amer. Geog. 1. 464 Mr. Culver.. has 
constructed a Dock Drudge, which is a Ixiat^ for clearing 
dcK'ks and removing bars in rivers. i8b8 Siakk Elciu, 
Nat, Hist. 1 1. 172 Sponges brought up by the dredge. 1861 
Geikir E. Forbes xv. 537 Cruising, .with tlie dredge — an 
instrument which he first inethodi/ed as an implenieni of 
rnolocical research, fg. x888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hobr- 
less l^ozte exxvi. 360 Fancy casts her dredge in vain, To 
glean the secrets of the main. 

b. attrib. and Comb.^ as dredge-boaly 'man^ -net^ 
•rope^ -sump, -wood. Also Drudgeful, as much 
as a dredge will hold, 

XAvx Hurgh Rec. Kdin. 16 Nov. (Rec. Soc.) (Jam. Siipp.), 

Of ilk ''dreg iHiat and hand-Iyiic hot cumiimnd in with nsen. 


Of Ilk "dreg iHiat and hand-lyiic hot cumiimnd in with n 
1815 Scott Guy M, liv, I daresay the luuger’s taken 
dredge-boat might have taken lier. 1883 Norman Prt 
Ad<&. Tyneside Field Club 27 A "dredgcTul of ‘ (>loblge 


mp‘r s taken . . a 
Norman Presid. 
il of ' (>loblgerina 


Ooze' from 2,43s fathoms. 1776 G. .Sempi.k Building in 
IVater 46 At low Water I set all the "Drudge and Water- 
men to llial Corner. xSga E. Rkk.yks Homvwd. Bound 160 
Most of the signal-house keepers and dredge men along the 
canal seem French. 1B75 W. Mi:Ii.wRAiTM Guide IVig- 
tcnvnshire no Persons skille.d in "dredge-nets. 1773 Hist. 
Brit. Dow. N. Afuer. w. xi. 8 l a. 217 IWhale-fishingJ 'J’o the 
further end of this stick is fastened a tow-rui>c, called the 
"dnidge-rope, of almut fifteen fathom. X85X (»hkknwki.l 
Coal-trouie Terms Northzimb. 4 Dnrh. 24 * Dry dge Sump, 
a reservoir through which a current of water is sometimes 
made to flow lietorc passing to «a pump, in order that any 
small stones or .sludge may be relainecl. 

2 hr 6 dg 6 f sb:^ Forms: 4-7 dnge, 5 drag- 
(g)eye, dragie, -gy, draggo» dregge, 5-6 droge, 
5- dradge, 6- dredge, (7 drag), fi. 5 dragett. 
[Late ME. dragtCydragf, lihodragctif a. OV.drajpe, 
dragee, raod.F, dragee, in Pr. and Sp. dragea, Sp., 
Vg. gragea, It. ireggfa (masc.), nied.L. drageia, 
drageya, dragia, dtagelum, nnd dragdta : all .sup- 
posed to derive in some way from 1 .. tragianata, 
a. i rr. rpay^ftara spices, condiments. In J^ng. the 
final vowel became at length mute ; the form 
dragett directly represents med.L. dragetum^ 

1 1 . A sweetmeat ; n comfit containing a seed or 
grain of spice ; a preparation made of a mixture of 
spices ; cf. DbagI^r. Obs, 

CX39® Med. MS. in Archxol. XXX. 390 Y" s«d is good 
fastende to etc, And ek in drage after mete. (2377-86 see 
Drug X40i-t Mem, Ripon (Surtees! 111. 208 Et 

in j lib. dragge empt., s</. [2401-3 dragy]. 24. . Noftle Bk. 
Coehry (Naincr) 87 Out on a dndge mad with hard yolks 


of eggs. C1440 Anc, Cookery in Housek. Ord, il^^) 4.54 
Make thenne a dragee of ihe yolkes of harde eyi'cn broken, 
f 2440 Trontp. Pan‘, 130/1 Dragge (v.rr. dragy, dradge), 

, dragetum, 2482-90 Hozuard Housek. Bks. (Roxb.) 367 
Iteai. .payed for a box of drege xx. d, 2930 Palscr. 815/1 
: Dradge, spyce, dragee. 2944 Phaeb R^gim. Lyje (2560) 
j 1 vj b, By caiyng of a litle dredge, made of anyse seede and 
coriander. 1601 Holi.ano Pliny 11. 108 A drage or pouder 
of it (thyme] with salt, brings the wpeiite againe. 16x6 
: SuRFL. & Makkh. Country F. 48 Take fasting a Dredge 
I made of Annise, Fennell, Caraway, nnd Coriander seed. 

A 2470' 72 (Surtees) III., Dragett. 

; 2 . A mixture of various kinds of grain, esp. of 

; oats and barley, sown together. Now dial, 

(In Fr. dragie i.s a mixiure of pease, vetches, beans, lentils. 

. sown as_n forage crop.] 

[2309 m.Ki'gistr. Motfosi. de Winchelcumha (1898) 304 
(Juatuor quartcria fnimenti, et quatuor quarleria bom 
(fragcti.j 24.. IW. in Wr..Wulr.ker 596 Mixtilio, 
Draggcye. 24. . Metrical Coc. Ibid. 625 Dragetum, 
dragge*, ruixtiHoque, mcdyldo cortie. <‘1440 Promp Partr. 
r3&'i Dragge, merifjlyd cornc (drage, or mestlyon, P.). 203 . 
; ill Weaver l/'V//r // ills (18901 55. ij quarters of barley andB 
■ of drege. x573Ti:s.ser Husb. xvi. (18781 39 Sowe liarlie and 
1 dredge, with a plentiful! band. 2601 Holland Plinv 1. 534 
! As touching the drage called Ocyimitn . . it is a kind of 
forage or prouender for horses. t6tt Biui.r. Job xxiv. 6 
I margin. Mingled corn or dredge. 1669 WoMLirxiC Syst. 

' Agric. (1681) 324 Dredge, Oats and Bailey mixed. x8W 
: Ki.worthv II''. Somerset word-bk.. Dredge, mixed corn i T 
I several kind-s, a.s oats, wheat, and barley sown together; 
j done very commonly for game feed. 

fig. 2te3 Holi.and Plutarch's Mor. 108 (R.) Choler is a 
miscellane seed (as it were) . . and a dredge, made of all the 
passions of the mind. 

3 . Mining. Ore of a mixed quality intermediate 
between the rich .and the worthless. 

2879 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 80 Dci.Tching from each piece 
the inferior poitions, nnd thus forming either prill or best 
dradge ore. 2879 J. H. Collins Metal Mining iii A quan- 
tity of material of a mixed nature, called 'dredge', or 
'roughs', or 'rows’, is often .seixirated, on the one hand 
from the rich ore, on the other from the worthless w.aste. 

4 . Comb., .as dredge-box + (a) a box for holding 
dredges or comfits, etc., adrageoir; (A) ~ dredg- 

I ing-box : sec Dukixik ; dredge-malt, malt 
I made of oats and barley ; f dredge-powder, 

I a powder of mixed spices, sugar, etc. 

I 1585 Ld. Bkunf.ks Froiss. II. clvii. Icliii], 434 T wo "dredge 
boxes of golde. s8va Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) 1. 293 
F.loipicut upon her favourite subject of iinpery inventories 
and dredge- Ixixes. 1496-7 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 111. 
78/j "Drcgg malt. 1686 P1.0T Staffordsh. 379 Mault of Oats, 
which mixt with that of barley, is call'd Drcdg-inault. 2979 
Langham Gard, Health (1633) 363 A "dredge powder : take 
i fine powder of Jjeorns and Annisccds. of eacn one pound, 
KUger candy to poiiml, pepper uiid ginger, of each two 
ounces : inixe them and vse it for must inward griefuK. 

Dredge* Also 6-^7 dreg, dregge, 7-8 
drudge, 8 driige. [Goes with Dhkdob j/i.i] 

1 . Irans. To collect and bring iij) (tiystcrs, etc.) 
])v means of a dredge ; to bring up, fish up, or 
clear aroay or oul (any object) from the bottom 
of a river, etc. Also /ig. 

XC08 Kknnkdir Flyting w. Dunbar 379 Thou sailit to get 
a mmrnrc, for to dreg it, It lyis elosil 111 a cluui on Seland 
cost, 1970-6 J.ambakdk Peramb. Kent (1826) 234 South 
Yenlct, notorious also fi>r great Oisters, that l»e dredged 
thcrcaboutcs. 2659 K. Leigh Eng, Descr. 105 The salt 
savoury t >isters there drvgged. a 2705 Ray .Set. Rem. 272 
(T,.) I'hey dredge up from the bottom of the sea . . while 
coral. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 34 Wc drudged 
all wc could come at away. 1851 T aylor Improiteni. Tyne 77 
Dredging out ailt. 1863 Kingsley Water /iab. vii. 265 You 
and 1 perhaps shall.. dredge strange creatures such as man 
never saw before. 2B78 H uxi.kv Physiogr. xvii. 286 A stone 
cell winch was dredged up from the Thame.s. 

2 . intr. To in.ake use of a dredge; to fish for 
(oysters, etc.\ or to remove sill, etc. from the 
bottom of a river, etc., by means of .a ilrcdgo, 

2682 CoiATL Whigs Sztppiic. (1751)44 Some getting oyster- 
boats to drrg, Some making satire.s for lo beg. 1712 Aetj^ 
Anne c. 26 Such persons as .shall use to fisli or druge within 
thelinuts of the said Fislicryas common Fishermen or Dru- 
gerinen. 17^ Platt in Phil. 7'raus. f J V. 5a To use drag 
nets as they do in drudging for oisters. 1863 Lvull AnUg, 
Man 18 Mud .. obtained hy dredging in the adjoining 
.shallow water. 

8. Irans. I’o clean out the bed or bottom of 
i.a river, channel, harbour, etc.) by removing silt 
with a dredging ap[>aratus. 

>844 Hull Dturk Act 98 Rer^Airing, altering, dredging, or 
improving the said dorks. 1875 J. H. Brnnrt Winter 
Medit. I. viii. («d. a; 242 The government has dredged the 
magnifu ciii uid port, which had been allowed to fill up. 
lienee Dredged ppl. a, 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 158 Tlie dr^ged bed of 
the river. 1894 Daily News 86 Nov. 5/3 Built in a dredged- 
oul iterth or dock. 

Dredfife* V.'^ Also 7 dreg, 7-9 drudge, [app. 

f. DreDor sb.'t] 

1 . Irans. To sprinkle (anything) with powder, 
csp. floor ; orig. to sprinkle* with some powdered 
mixture of sugar, spices, etc. Also fg. 

2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 48 A continuatTropologicall 
8^ch..all to bee-spiced and dredged with sentences and 
allegories. 2612 Bbaum. & Fi.. .Scornful Lady 11. ill. Burnt 
figs, dreg’d with meal and powdered anger, a 1626—- Bloody 
Brother 11. i, ad fin.. My spice-box, gentlemen . . Dredge 
you a dish of plovers, there's the^ art on't. 1790 E. .Smith 
Compl. Houseuu 29 Drudge it with a little flour. 1891 D. 
Jkrrold St. Giles iv. 26 His. .hair was dredged with grey. 

83 * 
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2. To sprinkle* (nny powderetl substance) over 
anytliini;. Also transf. 

tM hVrhick Hfi/nr., Pray -V The spangling 

ilew uVf! the grasse. 1741 C<w/f /4 /Viw. /’tVa* 1. 11. 98 

J)icil«e grated Hrcad over it. 1853 SoYKH /’flii/ro/A.^88 
Serve, having, .dredged over them a little ix)ppy-scc«l. 

I lence Dre’dging vhl. sb , ; attrib, as dyaigin^-box, 
i6i< CoTcn., Ro%ti sanRlant^ a dredging with tlie wwder 
t/ HarcH bloud. 1709 W. King Art oJ Cookery Let. v, 
Hasting ladles, dripping p.'ins, and drudging;hoxeK. 1751 
Smoi.lki i Per. Pie. (1779) IV. Ixxxviti. 47 Thi-s all the flour 
in his dnidging*lM>x had not been able to whiten. 1851 
Peek's kiorist Sept. 201 Sulphur is a welLknown remedy, 
dusted on the leaves, while wet, from a dredglng-box. 

Dredge, -s, ob.s. form of Dreo, sb. 

Braver ^ (dre‘d,:s9j). Also 6 .SV. dregar, 
dregger, 8 drudger. [f. Dredge v.^ + -er 1.] 

1 . One wlio uses a dredge ; in early use, one 
who dredges oysters. 

1508 Di'Nitsn Fiytins: iv. KenneJie 349 Rank beggiir, ostir 1 
dregar, foiile tleggar, in the flet. ijS7a Lamtnt. 0/ Lady 
Scat, in Scot. Poems 16/A C. 1 1 . 950 It is mair schame 111 burgh 
lose beggitrs Nor is it -skaith in Crawmont to want dreggers. 
1667 in Sprat Hist. R. Hoc. 307 *l*h® oysters cast 

their spawn which the dredgers call their spats. 1713 
Gax. No. 6196/8 Kdtnuiid North, lute of Wakerhi in 
Kssex, Oyster -Drudger. 188a Standard 18 Keb. 5/2 'Ihe 
Whitstable dredgers feed, but do not breed oysters. 1887 
Daily AVrw 17 teb. 7/3 'riie dragging up of the body by a 
dredger, .[with] hi.s dredging apparatus. 

2. A boat employed in ilredging for oysters, 

1600 Hakluyt V'oy, HI. 586 (K.) We then hud sight of | 
a brigaiidine or a dredger, which the gerit ral tooke w'ithin 
one houres cha.<ie with his two b.'irgcs. 1888 Public Opinion 
(N.Y.) IS Dec , The Maryland steamer . . has a two hours' 
fight with a fleet of oyster pirate.^, .and itins down two of 
the dredgers. 

3 . A ilredging in.ichitic : see quot. 1892. 

1863 P. Hakrv Dockyard Rcan. 99 A .strangely .shaped | 
ancitur brought up by the dredger the other day. 1871 
Daily Nnvs 30 June, Any tendency thereto [silting up] may 
be averted by the steady use of dredgers. Labour 

Commission (doss., Dredgee., vessels titled with iron buckets 
and machinery for di'c];>eiiing rixer.s or bars and keeping 
harbours or docks from tilling up. 

Bre'dger '’. Also drudger. [f. Duedoe v'^ 

+ -KR l.J A box with a perforated lid for sprinkling 
powder over anything, as a four-dredger. 

(In quot. 1666, .Some think F. draxeoir^ OF. also 
drageur^ * a cuiiifet box of silver *, Cotgr.) 

xn6 Pepv.s Diary % Feb., To London .. and did carry 
home a silver drudger for luv cupboard of plate. 17x1 
Baii.xv, Dredger^ a Flower Box. *7715 A.sh, Dredger^ 
Drudger . , the box out of which flower is thrown on roast 
meat. 1819 H. Bi'sk Banquet 11. 189 The drudger, salt<box. 
cullender and skewer. 

Dre*d 06 r-iiian. - Dreogeri i. 

1696 Lomi. Gaz. No. 3182/3 Masters of Vessels, Fisher- 
men, Dredgermcn, and other Seafaring Men. 1711 [see 
Drrdgk V.* 2j. 1^1-61 Maymkw Loud. Labour 11 . 165 { 
(Hoppe) The dredgennen, of the Thamc.s, or river finders. 
1887 27 July 6/3 It [a Fraternity at Favershamj 

consisted of free fi.sherinen and dredgennen. who had the ex- 
clusive right to dredge and sell oysters witliin the hundred. 

Dra'dging, Vbl. sb. [f. Dredge 2^.1 + -inq 1.] 
The action of the verb 1 )kki»gk l. 

i6aa R. Hawkins Pay. S. Sea 2.7 In anno 1583. .1 was .at 
the dreggiiif' of pearle oysters .afirr the inannci we diegge 
oy.sters in Ilngland. 1764 I’i.at r in Phil. 7 'rans. LIV. 15a 
'lo use dragnets ns they do in drudging for oisters. 1876 
I’age Adv. I'ext-Bk. Geal. xx. 414 So far as dredgings 
and Houndings euublo us to decide. 

b. eoncr. That which in tlrcdgcd up. 

x88x CARpitNrKK Afierosc. xii. 9 474 It is curious that these 
two forms should present lliemselvcs in the sjiuie dredging, 
1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes lao/x Ikspositing tiiereun 
dreilgiiigs from the river. 

c. attrib. and Comb,^ as dredging’ bag, 'engine, 
gear, -iron, -machine, etc. 

1776 f J. Semplk Building in It'aler 33 The .Slones . . tore 
and totally destroyed ourDrudgitm-bags. /b/d. 29 Drudging- 
enginus. 1830 Afeik, A/ag. XlII. 64 I'he dredging, 
machines., were invented and patcnteil by a Mr. Isr.'irl 
Pownall in 171a. 1840 JCvid, Hull Docks Com. 37 Excava- 
tion., done by the drcdging-machine. 1B31 O^c. Catal. 

Gt. R-vliib, II. 600 Improved gr.appling or dredging-iron, 
for drawing from the water the liodies of jiersons . , drowned. 

Dredging, -box : see Dr£ix;£ v.'- 
Drodgy, -ie. Sc. forms of Dirge, chiefly in 
sense 3, funeral feast. 

Dredour, var. Dreadol'r. 

Dree (dt/), V. Now Se. and nerlk. dial, or 
areh. Forms: 1 dr6osan, 2 dreo^en, 2-5 dre- 
5e(n, 3 drehe(ii, drojhenn {Orm.), 3-4 dri)e(n, 
3-6 drei(e, 3 9 drie, 4 drey(e, dry^(e, 4-5 
dregh(e, 4-6 drighe, dry(o, dre (5 dryee), 4- 
dree. Da. i. i dreAS) droAh, pi. drusoxi, 2^3 
drej, pi. druhen, dreheu, 3 dreih, 4 
dre^h, dreyj, droy, (drogh, drow, drfi). 

3 drehde, 4 dried, 5 dreghit, (6 .Sr. dreit), 

5- dreed. Pa. pple. 1-3 dro^en, 3 idresen, 
4 drowen.(drouu). 5- dreed. driotan 
(3rd sing, driehh. dryhHj*. a strong vb. of 2iul 
ablaut series, (OTeut. type ^ireug”, draug^, drug-). 
elsewhere represented only by Gothic dnugan to 
^military service igadrauhts a soldier), and the 
ON. derivative vb. drj»^(r/a to perform, jierpctrate, 
lengthen, f. drjug- enduring, lasting, etc. In the 


13 th c., a weak pa. t. is found, and the strong in- 
flexions ilo not occur after 1400 , The verb has 
lived on in Sc. and north Kng. dialects, and has been 
revived as a literar}'^ archaism by .Sir Walter Scott 
and his imitators. 

In ME. there was some tendency to confuse dree amt 
draso, arising prob. from form-association of drb:;, drbglr, 
drOiv, pa, t. of draw, with drujen, pi. of pa. t., .'incl dro^eu, 
drvtwn pn. pple., of dree. Hence drogh, drow i»ccur for 
dre^, dreigh ; see also Draw t'. 

< 1340 Cursor M. 9398 vTriii.) perynne he drey^e aftir 
bale {Laud AIS. drie, Gifti. drow, Colt, droglu)] 

1 1. trans. To do, perform (service, duty, any one’s 
will) ; to commit (sin). Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Tli.)liv. 8 Dru^on on hursum, dx^es 
and nihtes. c 1000 Cuihlac 386 Se he iii hrowingnm heocliic'; 
willan darRhwum dreoxeS. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 23 pa sun- 
fulle nioniie pc drc^cS a heore uuele werkes. c laoo Trin. j 
Coll. Horn. 37 be wnpinen and wiinmeM^ pe hordoin dricn. j 
Ibid. T91 Nctlurc doo pre ping lichomliclie . . pe- pc detiel ! 
dri)c 3 gostliche. ^ j 

2. To endure, undergo, suffer, bear (sometliing ^ 
burdensome, grievous, or jminful). 

01000 Ciedmon's AViW. ag73 Sco mcnRco fiestcii drcali . 
fela inisscra, a laoo At oral Ode 2B8 A 1 |>:it man mai here 
dreu^eii [r'.r. drie]. a XU5 .dner. R. 136 Uor pe Itiiie of him 
pet dreih more uor pe. Ibid. 356 Wouh of scheoiiie pel ■ 
inon drihft. fitw Halt Mtid. 37 Hare weancii pal lire | 
alre inodres dichden on uh seluen. a 1300 Cursor At. 2322$ | 
(Colt.) pe ihrid pine es liaitl to drei [p.rr. drie, drc^c, dreyej. j 
<• i3ao Seuyn Sag. (W.) 261^0 He tclde hire the soi ewe that j 
he ilregh. t 1400 Rom. Rose 3115 For peynes grel, di'^ese i 
and thought. Fro d.'iy to day he doth me dr^'c. e 1400 | 
Aielayne. 1(155 Pity the dole wcilrce fur thee. 1513 Dqur.i.As 
.Aineis iv. x. heading, (Juhat Korow drew qtieytie Dido all 
the nycht. a 1774 Fekgusson RUttion Poems (1845) 40 
His buik has dreeu a sair, sair fa*. 1848 Mrs. C>askki.i. 
AI. Barton xxv, To dree all the cruel slander they’ll put 
upon him. 1855 Browning Old Pictures in P'loreuce xxv, 
While their pictures dree .Such doom, 
t b. wilii inf. or subord. cl. Obs. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 1300 (Cir.tt.) I.aiiger to Hue may lie 
noght drei, c 1330 Ringo/Tars 235, I mil no lengur dryo 
I’hat Ciistenc men schul fur me dye 1460 Lybeans Disi. 
950 (R.) Never they nc seygh Man that niyghte dreygh 'l l! 
ju-sty wyth Oyffioun. 

C. To dree onds weird: to endure one’s fate, 
suffer or submit lo one’s destiny, arch. 

13.. /i. R. A Hit. P. H. 1224 In dongoun be don to drc^c 
per Ins wyrdes. ¥/* 1485 Proplu'cy oJ Watdhaue in Whole 
Prophecie of Scotland (1603? Cjb, Heere irv wild::in<;.s ' 
I dwell, iiiy weird for to dree. 1816 S< ott Aniiq. xxxii, j 
‘ Oh(jn ! we’re dreeinc a sair weird ; wc hac had a hca\y j 
dlspeiwation.’ 1886 Mbs. I.vnn Linton Past on t 'areiv xxx\', 
French must dree his weird tis a brave man should, 
td. intr. To suffer. Obs. 

A 1805 Montgomerie AHsc. Poems x%’i. 5 Of duill and 
dolour .so 1 dn'. 

3. trans. To do, perform, suffer (jienance, shrift). 
areh. 

CII75 J.anih. Horn, 51 Er he hcfde idreten bet scrift. 

A 1300 Cursor At. 406 (Cott.) pal drei fui hartle schrift. 
r 1330 R. Bkunne Chrmt. Wace (Rolls) 16613 He scluilde 
go to Rome . . pen.'iunce to dr>’c. c 14*0 A uturs 0/ A rth. xi, 

( lo<l base grauntut me grace, To dre my penawunso in tliis 
place. 11^ Dai.bvmpij'. Ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 210 'fhe 
slaers. ..suMe lie banist to ffranco and drie ihair pcnnance 
lhair. 1810 Scott Lett. 30 Mar. (1S94) 1 . 17,4 , 1 w.ts dreeing 
penaiK'e for some undiscovered sin at a family parly. s866 
Nkwman GerontiiiS v. 39 He dieed his penance age by age. 

4. intr. To endure, last, hold out, continue. 
Now Sr. and north, dial. 

a ias5 fuliana 26 Six men heateS hire hwil ha inahton 
drehen. c 1350 Witt. Palemc 1772 F’led as fast homward as 
fet mijt drie. 1375 Barboitr iiruce xviii. 53 .Sail na iiirm 
say, quhill 1 may dre, That strynth of men sail ger me fie, 
c 1460 Ttmmeley Myst. (Surtees; 156 [.SynieonJ Welle is me 
that I shalle dre Tyllc I have .sene hyin with myn ce. 1570 
Lkvins Alanip. 46^6 To Dree, last, anrare. x8w Atkinson 
Cleste.land Gloss,, Dree, to endure, to l.Tst. 1871 WAm)i'.i.i. 

Ps. Ixxxviii. 15, [. .keiina nae langer how till dree. 

6. trans. To last through (time) ; to pass, spend, 
live (one’s life, days); csp. with the notion of 
endurance. Also with forth, otit. Obs. or arch. 

ciMjgst Gen. 4 E.r, 2404 An hundred 3er..Haue ic her 
dro^cri in wcrlde wo. 1340-70 Alisaimdcr 242 With dooK: 
dried hee .so hi.s dayes. c %x 3 io Sir Fertimh, 5842 CckI lyf 
schalt pou drye. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 44 To drie 
Her voyage out. a z6^ jMonigomerik Alisc. Poems vii. t 
D rie furth the inch a.s thou hes dune the .span. 1805 Scott 
La^t Alitisir. 11. v, Would’st thou thy cvi^ future year In 
cca.sele.sii prayer and penance drie. 

0 . 'Fo • spin out protract, dial. 

Robinnun Whitby Gloss., * He dreed a lang drone 
delivered a tiresome dissertation. 

1 fence Dree'ing vbl. sb. 
c 1350 Will, Paleme gig For dreeing of pis duel 
Dree, sb. Sc. [f. Dree v.) I'hc action of the 
verb Dree ; suffering, gricl> trouble. (Mostly 
a modem archaism.) 

If 14M Lydg. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 45 The first ye re 
wedlokk is called pleye, 'I’hc second dreye, and the inrid 
ycre deye.]. 1871 Wauuki.i. Ps. xxvii. 5, 1 * the day o’ dule 
an' dree. 1800 R. Briix;es Shorter Poems iv. 4 The half- 
moon . . .ShriiiKeth her face of dree. 

Dree, dreigh (dr/; ds/x), a. Now .Sir. and 
north, dial, or arch. Forms: 3 drei), drih, j 
,3 5 drej, 4 drye, dryj, 4-3 drey, 5 dregh, , 
drie, 5 - dreioh, 6 - dreigh, 7 - dree, (8 dreech, i 
dreegh, 8-9 driegh, 9 driohe, driaoh). [MK. 
dre), dregh type *drPog, corresp, to ON. ! 


drjdgr enduring, lasting, substantial, ample, rich 
(Sw. dryg heavy, long, large, rich, etc.. Da. droi 
lasting, durable, great) ; from .stem of DREE ».] 

+ 1. Enduring, patient, long-suffering, Obs. 

«• iBOO yV/«. Coll. Hotn. 49 t.oiiib is drih ping and milde. 
1 1250 Hymn Firg. 34 Ibid. App. 256 Maide dreij K wel 

itHUcht. 

1 2. Heavy, mighty, great ; doughty, fierce. Obs. 

13 F.. K. A Hit. F. B. 342 In dry^ dred and daunger. 

c 1400 Roivland he O. 696 His dynttys were full dre^e. 
fi400 Destr. Troy 5322 Dreghist in aniiys, And the 
strongest in stoure. Ibid. 11890 pe key. .the durres to vndo 
of the drcjjh horse, a i4oo-i$o Alexander 5568 pe dre^est 
dccle of bairn died of hts dukis handis. 

3. a. Long; slow, tedious, wenrisome ; i^istent; 
difficult to surmount or get over, ‘stin’, severe, 
b. Dreary, cheerless, doleful. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1622 The draghtes, the dyse, and oper 
dr«£h g.iuines. Ibid. 3320 Elan..drJcl the drupis of hir 
dregh leris. 01400-^ \d/e.randcr 4441 5oure stirfete of 
diiiiki-? . . gcr.s 30W die or joure day many drew wyntir. 
f 1430 Ilyenns l irg, (18O7) 2.? perof us benkip pc wey lo 
drie. Via.. ALS'. Hart. 2252, fo. 118 iHalliwcll) A ryver 
brode and dreghe. 1597 Montgumkrib Cherrie (<• Slat 357 
'I’he ci aige was vj^Iy, .st.Ty and drcich. 1674 Kay N, C. 
H erds 15 Dree I lAMig, seeming tedious beyond expecta- 
tion, .s|Kikcn of a way. A li.'u d bureaincr, spoken of a i^rson. 
A 1774 Fi;hi;i:.ss()N Ltdih Races Poems (1845) 35 There’s 
lang and tirccch c«jntestin. 1794 Burns J There was a lass' 

1, The nnxir was driegh, and iMeg w.as skie^h. 1807 J. .Stagg 
Poems 19 Six dree years had Sii.san languish’d. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxix, ‘Uiir ininny here’s ratlier driech in the 
upgaiig.' 1857 E. W.sLT.ii Lane. J.ife zaj 'I’he rains are 
heavy .'ind dri.c upon Ashworth moors.^ x886 .Stkvkmson 
Kidnapped xxiii, *My life is a bit driegh.. I .sec little 
company'. 

1 4. At a tedious distance, far off. Ohs. rare. 

( 1330 K. Brt nnf. Chron, /i'nrf (Rolls) 12205 pc lasse hil 
was nought .so drey ffro ].r more, but cuene iiey. 

Dre 6 , dreigh, ddv. Obs. or dial. [MK. dre)6 
OK. type *drhpp^ 

1 1. llcjivily,"scveiely, mightily, vehemently. Ohs. 
cxytxsSir Tristr. 3035 pou luuest irislrem dret^c. f 1340 
< 7 ( 17 ( 1 . tfr Gr. Knt, 2663 Hade hit [we.tponl liryucn adoun, as 
dre3 a.s he ailed, per hade bc-n ded of his dynt. c X4M 
An tiers of A rth. (Ircl.) xl Qiicrio draiies thou so dre^gheV 
2 . rcisistciitly, ‘doggedly’, dial. 

.1844S. Bamforo Life of Radical no 'J’he niiii having set 
in dree. 1865 E. Waugh I.anc. Songs 7 'I’h' r.-iin’s cornin’ 
deawii v(;ry dree. 

Dreed, ol»s. form of Dread. 

Dreo’-draw. An implement used in illegal 
fishing, being a ‘stroke-haul*, q. v., fastened to 
a line reaching across a river, and held by a man 
at each end. 

1850 Act 13 h' *4 Victoria c. 88 fi 40 It shall not Iw l,Twfii] 
..at nny Seiwon of the Year, to use for the Puipose of 
taking Fish any Otter, Lysler, Spear, Strokehaul, Dree 
Draw, or GalT. x866 Cork Constitution (nisw.spr.) 12 Sept., 
For that, .each of you did illegal ty nse a dree-draw or goff 
for the purpose of taking iisti in . . the Bandon River. 

Dreel, Sc. form ol Ujiii.l. 

Dree’ly, dreighlyi adv. Now Sr. and north, 
dial, [f/buKE a. + -ly -.] 

•p 1. Heavily, mightily, vehemently, stiffly. Obs. 
13.. E, E. A Hit. P. C. 235 Drof hem di y^lych adouti pe 
dcpc. X3. . (7 a7(i, (y Gr. Knt. 1026 pay . . )ie wyii drunken, 
Daiinscd ful dredy wyth dcre carulex. ('I4fo Ttnvneley 
A/yst. (Surtees) 90 And thou drynk drely, in thy polle 
wyllc it synk. f 1475 Rauf Coitjear sixj They drank 
dreichlie about. 

2. Slowlv, ptrsistciUlv. dial. 

x8b8 C raven Dialect, Drcety, slowly, though continuous. 

' It rains drccly x868 Holmk Lkk B. Godfrey xlvi. 251 
Father called thee drccly. 

Dreen, obs. and dial, form of Drain. 

DreePv drepe (diip), v. Obs. or dial. [In Sc. 
use, a (Gal. form of Drip v.\ but the I 5 >if>th c. 
English examples ap]>ear to represent the OK. 
strong vl). dri'opan ™ OS. driopan, OlKi. triofan, 
ON. drjiipa\-~{yX^\\\. *dreup-, draup-, drup- to 
drop. See Drip, Diiot*.] 

1. intr. To fall in drops, to drip. 

A xooo Ags. Ps. (Til.) Ixxili]. 6 Dropa po on pan eorSan up 
on dreopua e 14^ Lvdg. Bochas 67 b, Of 1 liana the trans- 
iimtacion. Now bright, now pale, now clere, now dreping. 

(; x4So -V/. Cuthhert (.Surtees) 3198 pe terys cure hir face 
drepyd. 1571 Goldi.ng Calvin on Ps. xxix. 4 The Kaynu 
drccueth doune softly. Loixie Wounds Civ. War v. in 
Hazl. Dodsiey VII. 183 The dreeping dimness of the night. 
1681 CoLViL Whigs Supplic. (1751 1 55 Some with .spilled 
drink are dreeping, And .some sit on a privy sleeping. 1815 
Brockktt N. C. Gloss, s.v., ‘Dreaping o’ wet*, a 1835 
Hogg Riugan hr May 50 Well do 1 like at the gloaming 
still. To dreep from the lift or the lowering hill. 

1 2. To droop ; fg. lo lose courage, grow faint, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy pai drepit in dole, as pai degh .shuld. 
c X430 LviXi. A/in, Poems 161 (Mlit/.I Alcestis flower . . In 
Ktorniys dreepithe. c 1430 Cost. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) X70 In 
goode tynie w dede downe drepe To take )owr rest. 

Dreeri, -y, obs. forms of Dreary. 
t Dref, a, Obs. rare, [early ME, OE. *drffe 
secondary form (Adrff {x-^drM/nA : k*c 
Drof, and cf, OHG. truobi, Ger. tfiibe.} Trouble- 
some, vexatious, grievous, 
f SB90 Gen. 4 iS'A’.4T44 Vdolatrie, (Sat was hem lef, ofte 
n-wrosts hem 4or)es dref. 

Dre£(l^ obs. pa. t. and pplc* of Drive v . 

obs. forms of Drivkl. 



DBBa. 


DRENCH. 


Dreftilt -ly, obs, form of Dbkadful, -i.y. 

ChieHy in pt dregs (drcgz). Forms: 
3-4 drege, 4- dreg, ^6 dredge. 7 dregge) ; PL 
A-7 dreggesi (5 -ia, -ya, dregya, 6 draggea), 
6>7 dregga, 6- drega (6-7 draga, dredgea). 
[Probably from Norse : cf. Icel. drtg^ar pi, Sw. 
drd^ pi. dregs, lees.! 

1. (LTsually //•) 'Ine sediment of liquors ; the 
more solid particles which settle at the bottom of 
a solution or other liquid ; groiuids, Ices, feculent 
matters. Also 

a laoo K E, VsalUr Ixxiv. q [Ixxv. 8] Drege in him [v. r. 
hisoreg; Vulg. /r.r<7W] nogiit is litiied; drinke sal al ha 
sinfulle. 1377 Langl. Z’. P/. B. xix. j*)/ Whil 1 can sellc 
Botlie dregges and drafTe and drawe it at on hole, pikke ale 
and l^iiine ale. <r X440 Promt, Panu 131/a Drcggj's of oylc, 
amwva, <579 Gosson Sch. A6use (Arh.) 37 Ihc drinke 
that they drawe [isj oner-chargud with drcjggcs. 1631 
Gougk GofPs Arrmvs i. xliii. 70 Much corruption lieth as 
dreggh at the bottoine. I7M BicRKELiiV Farther Th. on 
Tar-water Wks. HI. 493 'Ine dregs of tor arc often foul. 
1809 .SvD. Smith Two VoL Serm, II. 43 The bitterest 
dreg in the cup of GodVs wrath. iSag J. Nicholson 0/ernt. 
AUchanic 453 The other goes into a deep and narrow 
cistern, w’here the dreg .'igain subsides. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood viii. He flings tlic dregs of his wine at Kdwin. 

b. phr. To drink, drain, etc. to the dregs, i.c. 
to I he thick and turbid sediment ; often Eg, 

170^ Portt Ess. Crit. 545 The following licence of a 
Foreign reign Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain, 
Golusm. at. xcvii, This manner.. of draw'ing oil a 
subject, or a peculiar mode uf writing to the drugs, zms 
Southey^ Eis. tUaid Orieaus i. 260 Destined to drain the 
cup of bitterness, Even to its dregs. Sco'i r Triertu, 

Concl. i, To require of bard That to las drccjs the talc 
should run. 1874 J. SToutimos Ch. 0/ Eat. xiii. ji8 1 ’his 
strange mortal, who had drunk the dregs of Antinomianism. 

t2. transf. Faces, e.vcrement, refuse, rubbish; 
corrupt or defiling matters. Oh, 

<11300 E. R, Psalter xxxix. 3 [xl. 2] Fra he .slogh of 
wrecchednes, And fra fun of dreg lVulg../rml *807 

Tovski.l Zwr-/ Jicasts (1658)312 Because the guts bestopt 
with winde and dregges. 1668' CuLfEi' per & Colk Partkol. 
Aneut. I. xi. 26 The Dreggs or Excrements, .did lie lurking. 
8. Jig. The moat worthless part or parts; the base 
or useless residue ; the refuse or offscourings. 

z^s Elvot Ctrv. 1. .\iv, They . . ncucr t.^stud other but the 
fecis or ilragges of the sayd noble doctrines. 1546 Supplk. 
Poore Com, (E. K. T. S.' 65 Hyniulc creatures, .taken for (he 
dredges of the worldc. ztf z J. Bell llmldott's A nav. Osor. 
^58 Traditions of men : Dfounckish vowes. .pilgrimages, and 
innumerable such dredge. 1673 Tk.\uerne Chr, Ethks ix. 
X21 Matter is the dreg of nature, and dead without pow'er. 
1889 Hickekincill \vks. • 1716) H. 495 For us who live in 
the Dregs of Romulus [cf. L. in RomuU fxee). 1719 
Youno Eevenge ii. i, Some dregs of ancient night not 
quite purg’d oiT, 1761 Hi;.me Hist. Eng. 111 . Ixi. 320 Ixiw 
mechanics.. the very dregs of the fanatics. 1876 C M. 
Dames U north. Loud. 66 The very dregs of the population. 
4 . l.ast remains, small remnant, residue. 


Z577 Holinshkp Hist. grot. 491^, 1 Sore hurt, .in the arnie 
with the dredge of a caltuer shot. 1594 Shak.s. Rich. Jli, 
I. tv. 124 Some ceitaine dregges of conscience are yet within 
nice. i6z 9 Mag. Buckhm. in Fortesc. Powers 84, I will 
wash away tliat oflence..and if there shall yet rcmaync any 
dregg of it. i6B^ Burnet Life Hcdrtl Pref, (I„),TIiis iron 
.nge and dreg of tunc. 1789 Afas. Piozzi Journ. France 1 1 . 
208 A dreg of the Romish superstition. 1867 G. Gii.kili.an 
Night III. 76 The meteor . . left not e’en a trace or dreg behind. 

D. 'I'he sequcl'c of a disease. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVar tv. xi. (1647) 187 The remnant' 
drugs of his di.scase. z8a4 Mi.s.s Ferkier Inker, xxvii, The 
dregs of the inea.slc.s are a serious thing. 

6 . sing. A small quantity or drop left ; hence, 
depreciatively, a small quantity or * drop 

1819 Shelley Cyclops 579 Take it and drink it off; leave 
nut a dreg. i8az Caklyli; in Early Lett, (1686) II. 10 
Make yourself a cotufortable dreg. 

Hence Dre’ffftU a., full of dregs, dreggy ; Dre’iT* 
lew a., free from dregs. 

I5$a Huloet, Dreggefull or full of itreggus, amaricosus. 
«* 45 . Ld. Campbell aiatucllon (1857) I. xiii. 197 It passed, 
drcelcis, into the vat of our nivniory. 

tDreift [f- ] if'dns. To 

make dreggy ; to render turbid as with dregs. 

1687-47 Fkltham Resolves t, xcv. 298 Our much use 
of strong Beere, and gros.se Flesh, is a great occasion uf 
drcggiiig our spirits. i8ia Sporting Mag. XXXIX. lot So 
was the finish uf this scene dreijgeil with dross. 

Dreg, obs. form of Diikook. 
t Dregbaly. Oh. ? Error for ^draghlly : a 
big belly, a person with a large paunch. 

1483 CathtAngl, 108/1 A Dregbaly, aqnaliculns,porci cst 
ventripotens, 

Ihreggish (drcglf), a. [f. Dkko -i- -lsh.] 
Of the nature of drugs or refuse ; affected by the 
presence of dregs. Also^^*-. Baac, vile. 

iSfis T. Norton Calvins Inst, iv. v. (1634) 535 Barl>ci.s, 
Cooks . . and such dreggish men. x6i6 Surki.. & Makkii. 
Country Farwe 435 Not that which is in the boltumc, 
because it is verie dreggish and filthie. zjzzd Df. Davies 
Athesi. Brit. II. 346 The (flogging and Dreggish Men* 
struums of Oatenick Electuaries. 

Dsttfgy (drem), A. [f.asprec. h-vl.] Abound- 
ing in dregs or faces; of the nature or character 
of dregs; feculent; foul, impure; turbid, {loUuted. 

( KUO Promp, Pant. 131/2 Dreagy. .or full* of drestys, 
ftcuunius. 1574 Nbwton Health A fag. 48 Grapes leave 
much feculent and dreggie matter in the body. 1^7 
Physical Diet,, The thinner parts are evaporated, and the 
thicker ramain black and dreggy. 1703 Moxon Afeck. 


A59 

EAcre. lOA ICither Draggy or .. mingled with the Settlings 
uf the CB.sk. 1883 .'itanaard 19 May 6/2 Tallow, .fine, 422. 
. .dark dreggy lots, 30*. 
b. transf, nn^Jig. 

*593 Nasiie Chris fs T. (1613) 59 Twenty thousand of 
these dre{{fiy lce.s of Liliertineii. 1678 Cudwortii Inteil. 
Sysi. Sto rhis earth . . the lowest and most dreggy part of 
the universe I 1741 E. Poston Pratler (1747)1. 33 Old 
Age, or tlie dreggy Part of Life. z86a Lowell Biglow P. 
Poems 1890 II. 249 A dreggy hybrid of the basc.At moods of 
Europe. 

Hence Dre’iTfflbr adv . ; DM'ffginow. 

Z607 Topsell Serpents 11658) 778 Having but little earthy 
draggines&e and drossy refuse. 1684 tr. lionet's Merc. 
Compu. III. 51 The dreggincss of the Ferment. 1876 
Wiii rsKY SighU Ins. 11 . xxxv. 638 Dim city edges that 
dip drearily and dreggily to the brink. 

Dregh, dro^(h, areh(« : see Duke, DuEiaii. 
Dregs : see DitKU sb. 

Dregy, var, dergie, obs. Sc. form of D]R(jh. 
Drehto, pa. t. of Dre-ich v .^ 

Drei, dreich, dreigh, dreih, obs. and dial^ 
ff. DiiKK V. and a, Dr6i(e, obs. f. DliY. 

Droid, obs. Sc. form of Dukad. 

Dreien, dreihen, obs. forms of Duaw v . 
Droifle, obs. form of Drivel. 
t Zhreigh, dreioh* Oh. Also 4 droh, drehi, 
dreih, drei, drey, 4-5 drogho, dre)(e, drije. 
p f. dre^, dregh, earlier form of Duke n.] 

1 . Long duration of space or time ; length, 
distance, extent. 

? a X400 Mortc A rth. 2916 And thus they drevene to he 
detle dukes and erlvs, Alle J»e dreghe of f>e daye. e Z400 
Orstr. Tiny 678 When the di-cgh w.ts don of I>e derkc night. 
<1x400-50 Alcxatuler 4788, viij daics be-denc |>e di i^e was, 
and mare. Or he niqt couiic to h*: fr^ be vndire. 

2. phr. /L, on-, o-) dregh ; at or to a distance, 
afar off; ^'A-drigh, q.v. 

a Z300 Cursor M. 21859 (Gott.) Hi takens ferr on drei Men 
wat it ca command in'i. < *470 Henhy Walloi-e v. 1079 
Folow on drcich, giflf that wc mystir ocht. X533 Bkllendkn 
Lhy 111. 11822) 21 3 Throw anc signe that (^uinciua maid on 
dreicti, the Koin.'tni.s ischit fra thair lentis. _ 17x5 Kamsav 
Christ's Kirkxi. vi, He storxl nac lang a-dreigh. 

3 . Tcdiousiicss, annoy.ance. rare. 

a 1400-50 Atexander 5578 All J>e dre^e of [w dcuels l>ai 
drciichid or bai past. 

t Dreignt, drigbt. Oh. Also 4-5 droght. 
[f. drcje, dreghe. Dree <7. f -t.] *«' 1 )ueigii i. 

rx4Qo Dcstr. Troy 10633 'I’liu <luy uf b*: dteight [was] 
dry uy II vppo long, a 1400 50 A lexatuier 1 1 1 2 pc dre^t \v. r. 
dro^t] of pi days. /hid. 4874 pe dri^t of duies fonre score. 
1557-75 Diurn. OrcurrenisfCig^ofn Thaj past throw the 
skills, .a dricht fra schotc of the castell. 

Dreint, obs. pa. t. and jiple. of Dhknch v . 
tDrO'mels. Oh. [a dcriv. of MK. drem-en 
to 1 )r£a.m + -EL».] A dream, 

,an<;l. P. pi. a VIII. 138 pe Bible bereb wiliiusse hou 
Daniel denynede b® Drcmcls. of a kyng. X377 /hid. B, vii. 
154. thid. XIII. 14 How buf ymagynatyf in dremcles me 
toldc Of kyiide and of his connyngc. 

Drempt, obs. pa. t. of Dream v . 

Drench (drenj), sb. P'orms: i dreno(e, 3 
droDiic, drenoche, drunoh, 4 drenohe, drenke, 
3-drcnch. [OF. i/r-gi/z- draught, drink, drowning:— 
OTeut. *draykt-'o, f. dratjk- ablaut grade of 
drUjk-an to Drink. Cf. Goth, draggk, dragk, Cy 6 . 
dratic, OH(.I. tranrh .( Jer. trank) O'lVut. *drnn- 
ko”^, and OIIC2. irenkii fem. OTeut. *dratjkjd^ 

1 1 . Drink ; a draught. Obs. in general sense. 
aSoo Corpus Gloss. 166 Antedo \antidotnm\ wyridrcnc. 
c zooo Coll. A fonasi, (Th.) 35 (Bt>sw.) Win nys drcnc ciUla. 
<;zso5 Lay. 13435 Heohafdcn drxiic, hco hafden mete. Z340 
Ayrnh. 130 per ne is nober kin^^ nc kuene b^l no ssel drinke 
of de^ibes drench. 

2 . spec. A medicinal, soiioriftc, or poisonous 
draught ; a potion. From 1000 often [after 3) : A 
large drangnt or potion, or one forcibly given, 
cxooo SoA-. Licchd. II. 56 Wyre drenc wip hwostan. 
c 1000 Ali.kkk; Horn. II. 15H Sn drcnc dcadbicr wais. XS97 
R. Gl«i?('. 1 1 724) 151 He 3cf hym a lubcr dicnch. c 1^0 Sir 
Eerumh. ij86 .Schc fet him u drench Jxit noble was, & mail 
him dryiik it warm. 1^7 Tukhkrv. Trng. T. (1837) z5'J A 
poysoned drench. i6s5 u. Jon.som Staple of N. n. Wks. 
(Rlldg.) 3S5/1 A drench of sack At a gixxl tavern . . Would 
cure hini. 1667 Milton P.L. ii. 73 If the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful T.ake licnumme not still. X7X9 DT.'KFitv 
Pills (1872) 111 . 327 This muddy Drench of .\lc.*. z^ R. 
F. Burion Centr. A/r, in Jrnl. Geog. .S'oe. XXIX. 3R6 
Girls arc fattened to a vast hulk by drenches of curds and 
cream thickened w'ilh flour. 1868 Browninu Eing^ Bk, 11. 
953 Guido. .Shook oflT the relics of his poison drench. 

Jg. 158x1. Bkll H addon's Ausiv. Osor. 3.!4 Wiih coin u 
bynesand drenches of Baudryc. Z64Z Mii.i o.n Animadv. 
(1851)204 To diet their igmirancc. . wiih the limited dratigbi 
of a Maltin, and even song drench. 1891 E. H. IIkkky 
in Athenseum 24 Oct. 54<3/2 The sleepy drciioh of Time. 

8. A draught or dose of medicine administered 
to an ouimar. 

T 5 SS Hulokt, Drench or drynke for horse or other beast, 
seuuialuM. i 6 ox Holland /'Huy II. 144 Pourc this <]rencli 
with an home downc the tlinxit v>f Ia)»i.«ring jadi-s. 1639 I . 
OK Gh.w Compl. Horse nt, 66 AdminisUed by way of Dicnch 
to a liorsic. 01748 Watts Ontology x. li. fi 4 A farrier 
constrains hiin to lake a drench. 1864 Knioiit Pa\sagrs 
IPrkg. fJ/e 1 . ii. *51 No cattle doctor would give a drench 
to a cow unless he consulted the table in the Almanack, 

4. 1'he act of drenching, soaking, or wetting 
thoroughly ; such a quantity as drenches. 


1808 J. Harlow Columh. 1. 442 Wide over earth hisannu.Tl 
freshet strays, And highlana drains with lowland drench 
repays. Browning Christm. Eve, etc. 168 Quench The 
giu'shop’s light in hell’s grim drench. 1893 Baring*G<iuld 
Cheap Jack III. 114 A drench of rain. 

6. Tanning, A preparation in ..which skins are 
steeped. C'f. drenche-kive in 6. 

. *853 G. Mormt Tanning, etc. 410 Skins. . undergo a steep- 
ing, Tor ten or fifteen days, in a fermenting mixture, or 
‘drench', of forty pounds uf bran and tw’vnty gaTlonnof water. 

6. Comb., ns drench-horn, (orig. 012 . drem- 
harn a drinking horn), a horn used for giving 
a medicinal drencli to animals ; f drenohd-kive, 
a drenching vat or tub ;see seii.se 5). 

. ^*^ 1 ' (Kemble) HI. 3O1 (Boiiw.) Ic^eann 

into Caere stowe tUonc drenc.hoin fie ic ser [AAV. er] mt 9 aiii 
hirede Rebohte. a tyso .\at. t'eople Kiidare xiv. in A‘. E. i'. 
(1862) 155 Hail be je skinners wib 3ure drenche kiiie. Who so 
Kinillib per-to wo is him aline. x688 K. Holme Annourr 
III. 325/2 T he Farriers Drench Horn. 

Drenoh (drenj), V. Forms: i drencan, a-5 
dreschon, 3-6 drencho, (4 dreusohe, dr(e)in< 
ohe, 4-5 drynohe), 5- drench. Pa. t. a. 1 3 
drenoto, a-5 drelnt(e, 3 drengte, 3-6 dreynt(e, 
4 dreynkt(e, 5 dronkte, dreyncto, 5 draynt(e, 
drenokt, 6-7 dreiit(e. fi. 4-5 <^enchid(e, -yd, 
4- drenched, 6-7 drenoht. /''a. pple. a. i drench, 
i 5 dreint, etc., 6 drent, drint, drynt. ft. 4- 
drenched, 6-7 dreucht. [OE. driman '- 0 )s. 
drptkian (Du. drenken , OlIG. trenchen ((jer. 
trdnken), ON. drekkjax^drenkja fS'n.driinka '.— 
OT'fcut. *dratjkjan. f. drayk, ablaut grade of drhj- 
kan to driuk, of which it is the causal derivative.] 
1 . trans. To make to drink ; to administer drink 
to ; now spec, to administer a draught of medicine 
in a forcible manner to ,an animal '. 

t'lDoo .-igs. Ps. lix, [Ix.] 3 Du., hi.. mid wynsuine wine 
drenctesl. a 1400 50 A lexander 1 1 06 pou sail be drencliid of 
a drinke 'U dra^te of vn.scle. 159a Daniki. Compl. Rosamond 
29 Wks. (1717) 54 Take it |i.e. poison], or I will drench you 
else by force. X653 H'M.choft Procopius, i'andat iPars 11. 
55 The drink proceeding, and Gontharis being well drencht 
and grown 1>ountifnlli gave of his meats to the guard. 1671 
J. Lal'V Vtimh /.ady 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 21 ITl to the 
wood und drench a sick horse. 1756 Foo i K Eng.fr. Paris 
I. Wks. 1799 1 . 106 Madam, drenched with a bumper, drops a 
curtesy, ami departs. 1808 Scott Alarm, v. xxii, A stranger 
maiden .. Had drenched him with a beverage rare. 1894 
Dai.ziki. Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) a It is necessary to drench him. 
Jig Z38a Wyclip Deut, xxxii. 42, 1 slml clrenchc inyn 
at'cw'is in blood, and my swerd shal deuour flc-sh. 

ta. To .submerge in water ; to drown. Also njl. 
Ohs. 

C isco Trin. Coll. Horn. 175 Gif he ship fmdeb, be fondefl 
to drenchen hit rif he mai. c'iao5 Lay. i2zzi Sunime heo 
beoni dreiicte in (lere nx deope. c Z300 Havelok 561 , 1 shal 
dreinchen him in b« , c 1386 Ciiaucem Frankl. T. 650 
T'hey priuely Ircen slirt in to a wellc And dreyntc l?'.rr. 
drenkte, dicynt, ilreinie) hem sclucn, <*1450 Ent, de la 
Tour (i868» 55 Nor no water shiilde jircnche her, nor fyre 
brenne tier. 1590 Si'KN.sek /•'. Q. 11. xii. 6 Condemned to be 
drent. x6az (i. Sani>y.s Ovid's Met. vni. (1626) 165 And in 
the straiigline w'uters drencht his child. 

Eg. c 1^ Risdon Suro. Devon § 293 (iBio) 302 The Dart 
drenchelh itself into that river. 
fB. inlr. To sink in water ; to be drowned. Ohs. 
ZS97 K. Glquc. (1724) 100 pe se biset ow al .t boute .. 3e 
mowe . . drcnrhc. c Z330 R. Brunnr Chron. IVace tRolls) 
2008 He dreynte bmin. 0x485 Dighy AH’st. (1882) 111. 17^ 
pat in b>>i we drcm.h nalt. a 1547 Surrey in Totteli s 
Aiisc, (Arb ) t6 Alas, now drenchelh niy swete fo. Z570 
Amp. Parkkr Corr. (1853) 364, I was like to have drenched 
in the midst of the T names. 

Jig. C1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 902 (930^ j^>ugh ye hob* 
in s.Tlte teri.s drenche i/lnrl. dreynte). r 1385 — L. G. IP. 
1919 .Ariadne, And let hire drcMiche in .sorwe & in distresse. 
4 . trans. To wet thoroughly by immersion ; to 
steep, so.ak, .saturate. 

^ia3o Haii Ateid. 15 His carewen idrcnctc of an .'tttri 
h.Tliwci. <* t4Bo /’<z//<Z(f. on Hush. i. 370 [.ct drenche it for 
a lyme in water swcie. *589 Co<;an Haven Health ccxiiii. 
(16361 310 A.. spunge drenched in white Vineger of Rme.s. 
1697 Dkyiikn Pirg. tieorg. 111. 680 Good .Shepherds after 
Sheering drench their Sheep. 1719 Voi .sri liusirts v. i. I’ll 
drcnc;h my sword in ihy dcteslfd blood. 1746-7 Hervey 
Afedit. (i8i8) 152 The imil.s, which were drenched in ht.s 
sacred veins. 

b. Vanning. (.See quols.) 

1853 C. Motinr Tanning, #■/'< . 413 T he skins are. .drenched 
for some days in a fermenting bran-halh. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. /.Til. :f76.'i To ‘drein h ’ . the hides are placed for six 
or Mgfit iioiirs in vats filled with a dissolved excrement, 
above which a line of large wooden .. wheels., in their 
1 evolution turn them over and over in the solution. 

6. Now esp. To wet through and through with 
liquid falling or thrown upon the object. 

i549-6a Sternhoi.d & IL Ps. cxxxiii. 343 It weat not 
Aaroqk hc-ad alone, but drencht his beard throughout, a xM 
Br. l 4 ik Rem. IPhs.(ifif)o) 53 Many fields have been drenent 
with blood. 1714 G,« .* Trivia 1. 46 AndShow’rs soon drench 
the Camlil’s cockled Grain. i8u Tennyson Dream Fair 
tVomen 85 Dark wood-walks drench’d in dew. 1O71 L. 
8 tkfukn/’/<cjKjP'. Eur. iv. (1894)95 A thiiiulerKtorm drenched 
us during our dcsc»?nt. 187Z R. Eli.is Catullus rS. 9 Drench'd 
in a brother's tears, and weeping freshly, teceives them. 

1 0 . fig' To drown, immerse, plunM, overwhelm. 

I 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 1 metr. I. z (C^tnb, MS.) The 
sorwfiii howre b»t is to scyn the deth hadde almost dreviit 
myn heued. c 1440 Cesta Rotn. Ixvi. 303 (Hark M$>) He 
drenchith synner in Ivill thowtis. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Penns iv. 83 He.. wax drint into ditpair. xs66 Obant 
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tforact's Sai. iv. C, His soime is drcnic iti ileble so dceii«. 
ai6a8 Pkision AVw Cirot. 11630) 198 Men much drenched 
in wofMIy busincssi 1818 Jas. JVIill A/*//. JuiiiA 11 I< V'l. i< 
45 Minds drenched with terror arc easily deceived. 

Hence Drenched (tlrenjt\///. a. 
t ttta Cursor .If. 1886 iTnn.) A drenched beesl. 1589 
Greiwk Memphon (Arb.) 'I’o dric their drenched 
auparaiie. x66o Gavuen Dr, Hrinvurig Ji2 A drenched 
and almost drowned man. zSfa Harpers Mag. Jan. 376/1 
The drenched hides, .are. .worked over a beam. 

Drench: see Dkeno. 

Bre'HOher. [f- DutNcH V, + -kb One who 
or that which drenches ; a drenching shower ; an 
apparatus for administering a drench to a beast. 

X75J Johnson, Drencher^ 1. One that dips or steeps any 
thing 3. One that gives ohysick by force. Did, x89s 
Pali Mail G. 22 Aug. 3/1 We have just had a drencher, .and 
the main street . . is swimming. 1894 H. Dalziel Dis. 
Ihvs 3 I'he medicine measure and drencher. .1 invented. 

Drenohing (dre-njlij', vlfl, sb, [f. as prcc. + 
-iNO ^.l The action of Dkeni'H v., in various senses. 
« 1380 WvcLii' IVks, (1880) 59 To saue .a mannus Iwdi fro 
deb or dryncchyng. c Chaucek Mom of Law's T. 387 
Who kcptc hire fro the drcnchyng in the see? i6a6 Hacon 
Sylva § 648 Malt in the Drenching will swell. 1870 Daily 
Xews 25 Nov., He gives them three drcnchings of varni.sh. 
b. Comb.f as dremhing-hont^ 

1639 T. DC Gray Conipl, Horsem. to6 Holding up his head 
with a Dienchiiiff Sune. 1697 Dampier in Phil. Trans. 
XX. 50^ If it be Tor any Cattel, it must be.. given with a 
Drenching Horn. 1737 Ozci.i. Rabelais 1 1 . 64 A Drenching, 
horn serves to convey a Draught into a Horse's Mouih. 

Dre'nching, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -tno -.] 
That drenches or thoroughly w'cts ; soaking. 

*747 Descent Oiiin 33 The drenching dews, .md 

dnvine rain. x88o Tyndall Glac. n. xi. 292 We descended 
. .amio drenching rain. 

Hence Dre*nohixigl7 adv. 

1880 Miss liROL’nHtoN .See. Th. in. vii. It is wet— oh, 
drenchingly, drowningly wet. 

Drang (dreij). Kng. Hist. Also 1 drenoh, 
drongh, 3 drenohe, dringohe, 3 4 dring(e, Sc. 
6-8 driiiff. [OK. dreng^ ON. drengr young man, 
lad, fellow, (Sw'. Jrdng man, servant, some one’s 
‘ man *, Da. drmg boy, lad, apprentice). The 
modern worrl, h.ad it survived in living use, would 
have been dnng\ but the OK. and Norse form 
dreng is retained by historical writers.] A free 
tenant (specially) in ancient Norlhiimbiia, holding 
by a tenure older than the Norman Conquest, the 
nature of which was partly military, partly servile. 
See Maitland, ‘Northumbrian Tenures’ in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. V. 632. 

a xooo Battle of MaUon 149 Forlet 5 a drenga sum daro8 
of liauda, tl«o:^an of fuliuuin. xo86 Domesday Bk. 269 b, 
Hujus inuiutrii [New^tun, Lunc.] aliam terram xv. homines 
quus drendii) Vdcabant pro xv. oris leiieliant .. Modo sunt 
ibi vi. dreiighs. t xioo Charter of Ranuipk in Murray 
Dial. S, C. Scoi. 22 note, RianulfJ bi.sccop greteS wcl alle 
his beines & drenges of Ealondsoire & of Norhancscirc. 
rxsoj5 Lay. 13713 Androgien wps her king; vnder him wes 
morii h*h dring. /bid. 14700 Drenches. <1 1300 Cursor M. 
16022 (Colt.) Ait bai gadird o be tun, bath freman and dring. 

( lyso Havelok 3258 And siben drenges, and siben lhaync.s. 
And siben knithes, and siben sweync.s. 1874 Sruiins Const. 
HUi. 896 (ed. 3I I. 2C2 Lanfranc.. turned the dreng.s, the 
rent-paying tenant.s of his archiepiscupal estates, into knights 
for the defence of the country. 18^ F. W. Maitland in 
Bng. Hist. Kci». V. 6z8 Under Richard I the thegn.s and 
drengs of Northumberland paid taikage. 

b. Contemptuously : A low or base fellow. .SV, 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 278 Quhilk is knawin for 
anc wrache or dring. a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. AfonG 
gomerie 796 Deid dring, dryd sting ! thou will hlna but a 
sunjie. 1709 Struthers To the Blackhird ix. The Captive 
o' some dudron dring, Dull, fat an* fruwNy. 

Drengaga (dre'ijgedj). Eng. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. drengagiuntt i. prec. k agiu/n, -auk.] 'Ihe 
tenure or service of a dreng. Also attrib. 

lctM$a Testa de Nevill. 389 johnes de liawilton tenet 
Hawillon Clavei^rth & Wytington in capite de domino 
Rejje in drengagio. layy F. 6 £d7v. f, li. R. Rot. 7 Drcn- 
gagiuni est certum .servicium mes nemy Service de Chivalcr.J 
x6o^a Cowell Intetpr., Drcngagt, Drengagium, the 
Tenure by which the Drenches held their Lands. F. 
W. Maitland in Fng, Hist. Rev. V. 626 Even in the 
fourteenth century the drengage tenants of the bishop of 
Durhain were still nominally liable to do * outward *. X894 
R. S. Feruusun Hist: IVesttuorld. 94 A mere trace of 
Drengage is to be found in Cumberland, two tenants only, 
but it existed in Durham and Northuinl^rland. 

Drenke, ob$. form of Dbencu. 


tDre'XlklOfZ'. Obs. Forms: a. 4drenkle, -kil 
5 -kel ; 3-5 dxinkol, drynkle ; y. 4 dronkle 

[A frequentative derivative from stem of drinJk anc 
d/ ench OE. tyi^ V; fttclian‘.—*drankilojan. Th« 
form dronkle, if not a misreading of drcukle, ma) 
represent a type *dranhdojan\ cf. drevel, dravei 
Drivki.] 

1 . tnxns. To .submerge, drown. 

ir' (COtt ), 1 sal haim drenki 
droun, T rin. drepebej in waiir sone. Ibid 
2228 (Oott.) c 1330 R.'BRUNNkCAroff. (18x0) 310^ rayne. 
rmi doun on iiiountayns, & drenkled b« playnes. 

^ ^ Egiple king . . 5 e 5 c childre .st 
dnnkelen bead. 1^7 Bokenham A'o'n/> 4 (Roxb.j 75 Kn 
chaontement. .thill Vrynitlyn may the not the sec. 

Chron. itSio) 41 Four & tuenti 
pousum in 1 emse alle at ones Wer dronkled. /bid, a88 It 
a water stampe he was dronkled fleand. 


2 . intr. To suffer submersion or drowning. 

, tt. a X300 Cursor At, 1336 tGdtt.) )hii drenkled all in noc 
dode. 14. . Songs 4 Carats xsth C. tPercy Soc.) 58 Hi.s 
bestes drenkelycl in every dyche. 

I a X3Q0 Cursor M. 1796 iGbtt) pai drinklid ilkan. 
y. c x^ R. Brunne Chron. (iBio) 106 And dronkled by 
be se side bo^ William and Richard. Ibid. 170 pe schip pat 
was so gretc it dronkled in the flode. 

t Drenty ///. a. Obs. Also dreint, dreyut. 
[obs. pa. pple. of Duenoh t/.] Drenched, drowned. 

a 1310 in Wright Lpric P. xxxix. xii He is dronke .'ise a 
dreynt mous, XS79 Svemske Sheph. CaL Nov. 37 Fur dciTde 
is Dido, dead alas and drent. 

Dreof, obs. pa. t. of Dbive v. 

Dreoghen* dreo^eny obs. forms of Dree v. 
Drepanid (dre'panid). Zool. [f. Or. hphav~ov 
scythe f fish belonmng to the DrcMnidst, 

a family of scombroid acantnopterygian fislies, the 
typical genus of w'hich is Drepane, so called from 
its elongated falciform pectoral fins. 

From same source, Bre'paiiiform a.^ sickle- 
shaped, falciform. || Dre'piuils [mod.L.I, a ^enus 
of birds ; the sickle-billet! sunbirds of the South 
Sea Islands. || Orepa'nluxn, Bot. [mod.I..l, ‘ Eich- 
ler’s term for a sickle-shaped cyme, in which the 
lateral axes are all in the median plane and spring 
from the upper side of the curved axis.’ Bre'panold 
I a., ‘scythe or sicklc-sha^ied ’ (.Sjzzf. Soc. Lex, 1883). 

I tDrepe* 2^* Obs. Forms: i drepan, 4-5 
I drep(e. Pa. 1. i drmp, drop, 4 drap, drop, 
dreped, 5 drepit. Pa. pple. i drepen, dropen, 
5 drepit, -id. [A Common Teut. strong verb of 
ablaut series r, a, tr, e; OK. drepan, =* M. and 
mod. LG. drepan, drapan, MDii. drepan to hit, 
strike, OHG. Irefan. treffan (Ger. treffen), ON. 
dre^t to stiikc, smile, kill (Sw. driipa. Da. drsebe, 
to kill, .slay).] trans. '1 o strike, kill, overcome. 

Beowulf 3495 Under helm drepen. Ibid. 5753 Uonne 
ic sweorde drep fcrhS-scnidlan. axj/oo Cursor M. 3602 
(Colt.) p.'it bfju mai drep r. slel me .sum derc. <21300 
F. E. Psalter xciiifi). 6 Stcp-childre pai drape al dai. c xaoo 
Hiivclok 2229 He with his hend Ne drop him noutli, tnat 
sor fend, e xaas Body tjr Soul 259 in Afaps Poems 343 l‘hc 
deth so deomdlichc me drap. ^1400 Destr. Troy ^2^ pis 
^rolle. .drepit. the dr.Tgon to the dethe negh. a 1400- 50 
Alexatukr 867 , 1 did wt my detiize to diepe nim. 

Hence t Dxa'plng vbl. sb. ; also f Dre'per, 011c 
who kills ; a murderer. 

<^1300 llavelok 2684 per was swilk dreping of pe folk. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 342a Pc drepars of Dary. 

Brepo, early form 01 Dbeei* v. 

Brere, -lie, Brorle, etc., obs. ff. Drear, etc. 
t V. Obs. rare. [OE. driosan, to foil, go 

to ruin, pa. pple. pppiroren, whence early MK. 
ydrore ; a comm. Teut. vb. — (JS. driosan, Goth. 
driusan, draus, dtusum, drusan.] To fall. 

a xooo P/uruix 34 Wa;stiiias ne di'eo.sa 5 . [l lays Lav. 
9245 A 1 he (PortcastreJ gari to-drese.] 13.. Leg. of 
Gregorius 155 (Mktz.) He was to dep ydrore. 

Xfress (dres), V. Forms : 4 dresoe, 4-6 dres, 

4- 7 dresae, (5 driase, dryaae), 4- dreaa. H. 5 
dlrae, dyrao, 9 north, derae. Pa, t. and pple. 

5- 6 dreate, 4- dreaaed, dreat. [a. OF. dresse-r 
(earlier dredcr, drescer) to arrange - Pr. dressar, 
dre^ar, OSp, dere'^r. It. d\f)riszare L. type 
*direciidre, f. direct- us Direut.1 

I. To make stiaight or ri^t; to bring into 
proper order ; to array, make ready, prcpaie,tcnd. 
tl. trans. To make straight ; lo creel, set up. 

13. . Coerde L, 2554 He drehsyd bys bak unto the maste. 
1375 Bakbol'R Brucexwx. 372 Dressand vp ledderis doiichtely. 
X450-X530 Myrr. our Ladye 28 Myne ercs shall be dressed 
vp, to here his ftraycr. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon xxii . 
476 'j'hat the gilict be drc.s.>M:d all hie vpon the gate. 1530 
Palscr. 528/2 , 1 dre-sse, 1 .set uprj'ght . . Drc.s.se this old ymage 
agayn.st the wall. 1583 T, WA.SHiNG ton tr. Nicholas s Voy. 
n. 111. 73 b, To dresse up the paviliion. [1898 Black Sf 
White 29 Oct. 474/2 lie. .dressed his figure still more 
uprightly.) 

fb. reJl.Tcadintr, To raise oneself, to rise. Obs. 
13. . Gmv. Jjr Gr. /fa/. 566 He. .dressez on pe mom, A.skez 
crly hys arracr. c 1374 Oiadcer Troytns iii. 22 (71) Troilus 
. .dressede h} m vpward. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxcviii. 388 
He dres.syd hym on his .steioppcs. 
t 2 . trans. To put (things) ‘straight* or ‘to 
rights ' (///. and^.) ; to set in order ; to manage. 
Also with up. Obs. 

c xjM R. Brl'nnk Chron. (1810) 327 Wardeyns wis^ To 
kepepe lond and dres be folk forto justisiL ?<z 1400 Alorte 
Artk. 46 Danmarke he dryssede alle by drede of hym 
sclyvne. 1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, x. 117 All thing 3eid 
weill and wca weill drest, In. .peace, xfiya .Aec. Bk, Sir J. 
Faults (1894) 9 To the wright . . for dre.ssing some things 
about house. 

tb. To right, redress, remedy. Obs. 
e. 1580 A Scott Poemsxx. 7 Scho. .(juhilk suld thy dolour 
dreas. 

t o. To arrange amongst \ to divide. Obs. 

c X400 Gamelyn 36 Dresseth my londes among my RonU 
thre.^ r i400 Destr. Troy 31x3 Till ho duly were ded & 
dressit in pests, riaao Liber Cocornm (1862) sz Take 
onyoris. .And dresshe now snialle, 
t o. To place or set in position ; to put on (with 
a connotation of adjustment). Obs. 
e 1306 CiiAUCKa Clerk's T, 335 A coroun 011 hir head iliay 


' ban i-dressed. 1387 Trkvisa Iligtlen (Rolls) VII. 71 Gere, 
bertus dressed hym Ise occuluit] under a treen brtigge and 
heng by be arnies. c 1400 Mctayne 83$ Thay dressede on 
hyrii a dyademe. c 1530 Ld. Behnkiui Artk. Lyt. Bryt, 
>1814) 347 How Arthur dressed downe one of the corners of 
' her keuerchefe aboote her necke. 

b. Printing. See tjuot. 

z8a3 Crabs ‘Jechnol. Dtet., To Dress a Chase (^int.) or 
a Form, to fit the pages and the chase, or form, of the matter 
that has been composed. 

4 . A/il. a. trans. To draw up (troops) in proper 
I alignment. 

i 1746 Rep. Coutl. Sir f. Cope 54 The Artillery to have 
been posted on the Right of the Line, and dressed straight 
' with it. 1796 Steoman Surinam I. viii. 185 The whole 
: party being dressed in one rank, face to the right. s8m 
: Regul. Instr, Cavalry 1, 33 No rank . . ought ever Lo be 
dressed, without the person. .appoirtted to dress it, deter- 
mining . . a line on which the rank .. is to be formed. 1868 
. Kinglakk Crintea (1677) HI. i. 220 Ihc battalion dressed 
i its ranks with precision. 

trausf. 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 37 Pull down 
' the whole front of the warehouses and dress them back. 

. 1B59 F. Griffiths .. 4 r/i/. Man, (1662) 159 The subalterns 

dress and correct the line of tents. 

b. intr. To * form ' in pro])er alignment. 

X796 hutr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 51 When marching in 
, line, each .squadron dre.s.scs to its own center. 1803 Compi. 

\ Drill Serjeant 10 At the word Dress, each man will cast 
' his eyi:.s to the point he is to drc.ss to. 1853 SrucQUELEft 
Mint. EncycL s. v.. Soldiers dress by one another in ranks, 

‘ and the body collectively by some given object. 

trausf. z888 N. k Q- ^cr. V. 344 All that remains of 
! the wek sides of the square. . is continued on the same plan 
I as the brick house, and dresses with it in height. 

I 1 6 . trans. To make ready or prepare for anv 
j purpose ; to order, arrange, draw up. Also with 
i up. Obs, exc. as transf. from 7. 

I 13.. A'. .Alls. 470 Neptanabiis Made .so strong sorcerye, 

I And dressed hit by the .skyc. X38R Wyclif John i. 23 
: Dresse ^e the wey of the I.nrd, as Ysaye .. seyde. a 1400 
I Pistill tf Susan 274 Nou bei drc.s.se him to deb. <^* 44 ^ 

; York Aiyst. xxxvi. 240 A draiighte . . of drinke haue I dreste. 
a X533 Ld. Berners Huoh cxvii. 422 And dre.sse vp tubbes 
with water of the see, and halowe you it, and chrysteii 
them therin. <1x605 Montgomkrik bfiude's Mclodie Ps. 
Ivii. 35 A ditche is drest For me — bot loe 1 my foes therein 
doc fall. X676 Phil. Trans. XL 681 Galiheus .. under- 
took to dress Tables of their Motion-s. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. v. 50 There was neither Hi.story nor 
Philosophy .. but what was dressed by the Muses. 1834 
' M EDWIN Angler in Wales I. 34 To employ ourselve.s in 
drcs.sing a few flics. 

fb. To make arrangements, arrange. Obs. 
150 Dalrvmm.k tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 445 He sendis 
Bischop Munluch . . to handle with her, and arcs anent the 
tran.sporteng of the armie frome the JngUs bordouris. 
t 0 . reft, and intr. To prepare oneself, make 
ready ; in many rjuots. coloured by sense 14, and to 
to apply oneself, direct one’s skill or energies, turn 
the attention to. Cf. Address v. HI. Obs. 

IT 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 1003 Alla gan hym 
dre.ssc, And eck his wyf, this Emperour to meetc. e 1400 
Destr, Troy 5105 pcs drest for be dede and dioghen to ship. 
Ibid. 8425 Of Andiomaca diem I dressc me to telle. x$i 6 
Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W, 1531) 67 Let vs dresse our sclfe to 
go forth the luurney of lyfe. Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's 

hist. .Scot. vm. 75 The Hammiliounis vrges the Douglas, 
to dres him for the iiiome. 

7 . trans. To array, attire, or ‘rig out*, with 
suitable clothing or raiment; to acmm or deck 
with apparel ; in later use often simply, to clothe. 

c X440 York Aiyst. xvii. 91 Dresse vs in riche array. 1506 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, The spouse, .hath many 
women to adorne and dresse her. i6ai Bukion Mel. 
111. ii. II. iii. (1676) 2 q6/z Some light housewife, .dressed like 
a May-ludy. xj 6 a Golusm. Cit. W. xiv, 1 was dressed after 
the fa.shiun of Europe. 1839 Thirlwali. Greece VI. xlvii. 
loz He.. came out drest in white. 1866 Mrn. Carlyle 
Lett. 111 . 319 , 1 was up and dressed at seven. 

b. reft, ^and passi) To attire oneself with atten- 
tion to fashion or artistic effect ; spec, to put on the 
more elaborate costume proper for a dinner or 
evening party or for a ceremonial occasion; also, 
simply, to attire oneself, put on one’s clothes. 

i6ai j. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 99 Our Saviour. .sets 
up little children as looking-glasses of grace to dresse 
oursclve.s in. 1667 Pkfys Diary 25 Mar., By and by comes 
Mr. Lowther and his wife and mine .. into a box, forsooth, 
neither of them being dressed. >749 Fielding Totu fanes 
xviii. xi, He had barely time left to dress himself 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 27 p 4 He was come back to dress 
himself for a ball. 1894 Barino-Godlo RUty 111 . 9 He 
saw the lawyer dressing himself and shaving. 

0. intr. in rellexive sense. 

1703 Rowb Ulyss. Prol. They. .Dress'd at Her, danc'd, 
and fought, and. .did all tnat Men could do to have her. 
1710 Swift LetL (1767) HI. 77 While 1 wi» dressing. 
1730-6 Baii.ry (folio) a. v.. To dress at a person, is to dress 
and adorn in order to enamour or gain the affection of a 
person. 1800 Oracle in Spirit Pub, fmls. (1801) IV. 33 
When he gets up in the mormng, let him dress off in the 
sprucest style. 180a G. Rosk Diaries (x86o) 1 . 505 , 1 went 
up to dress for dinner. iSig Elphinstonx Acc. Caubui 
(1843) II. 51 They., dress like Khyberees. 1885 Mfuch, 
Exam. 13 Jan. 6/3 The ladies.. dress in blacks and drabs. 
xVkt Daily News 1 1 une 6/1 That section of the world that 
' dresses' in contradistinction to merely wearing dothes. 

d. trans. To dress up : to attire elaborately, 
or ia a manner appropriate to a superior position 
or to a part which one aspires to play. To dress 
out (At firth)* to deck oat with drest. Meoinir. 
for /f/t. 
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s6m S. Vincent Gaf/ant's AcaJ. ao Ucinj; neatly and 
Ta^orJike drest up. 1711 Berkkmcy Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. 
Wks. 111 . 301 The direct way to ruin a man is to dres6 him 
up in fine clothes. 1740 Fibldino Tom 7 om& iv. x, Dress 
forth hU wenches in such gaud v style. 1766 Golosm. Vic. 
IV. iv, Down came my wile and daughters, drest out in all 
their former splendour. 1876 Trevelyan ^facaHlay I. !• t6 
The Frenchmen.. dressed out vdth women’s ^owns and 
petticoats. Mod. To dress up for private theatncals. 
e. tram/, and (of 7 and 7 d.) 
x6i5 J. Stki'Uknn S<Vyr. Ess. Aviij, Such a most busie 
Daw did seenie to dresse My Ch.aracters with saucines.sc. 
i6m Rrntlev Phot. 162 A sort of Declamation, to dress up 
and to varnish the Storvof Pausanias. 17 x 3 Watts /.oji'ic in. 
iii. f I They dress up the opinion of their adversary as they 
pleaiie. 1873 M. Arnulo /.it. ^ Dogma (1876) 3x5 Dressing 
the popular doctrine out with fine speculations. 

8 . To array, equip ; to adorn, deck ; also with 
out^ t up. To dress a ship : to deck it out with 
flags, etc. To dress a (shop) window : to decorate 
it witli goods artistically or attractively displayed. 

c 1400 Rmvland St O. 362 Th.'iy . . dressede hym in his 
armours, c 1460 P/uy Saeraut. 165 , 1 liaue dyamantis dere 
wourthy to dresse. x5m Palsgk. 528/2, I ilressed my house 
g.'iyly against iny hotisbnndes cuiriynge home. 1648 CIage 
IVest ttui, viii. 23 The Chamber w.as richly dressed and 
hung with mutiy pictures, and with hangiiiRs. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (i789)t Paire fa Parade^ to tlrcss a ship, or to 
adorn her with Hags. 1844 Dice K NS CAristm. Carol 27 It was 
made plain enouj^i, by the dressing of the shops, that here 
loo it was Christinas time again. 1879 Paris fiersetf 
Again 1 . xviii. 29a His windows are not yet ' dressed 
b. To equip or iirovide (a play, etc.) with the 
appropriate costumes. 

1741 T. Bkttkkton Et^. StaM vi. 9 The Play, .was acted 
before the Court and very richly Drest. i8Bx Daily Navs 
12 Sept, a/i The opera will be newly dressed. 

0 . Arch. To decorate (a window, etc.) with 
mouldings or the like. Cf. DiiEssiNO vhl. sb. 4 e. 

1716 Lkoni Designs 5/2 The Windows of the upper 
Apartments are dressed. ■' AlbertPs Art hit. II, 57/2 
A door dressed after the manner of the Doric or Ionic Order. 


9. To treat (a person) ‘properly*, esp. (in 
ironical use) with deserved severity; hence, to give 
.1 thrashing or beating to, to chastise ; to reprimand 
severely, scold. Now usually with dotvn. (App. 
associated with 1 3 f, and kindred uses.) 

14x3 Jas. I. Kingis Q, clxxiii, From day to day so sore 
here arlow drest. ^ 1573 iialir. Poems Reform, .xl. 26K 'I'he 
Apostillis. .Reiuysit that fur Christ su thay were dre.st. 
x^ Essex Freeholders 6 1 ’hcy dressed the Rogues . . as 
they were never dre.sscd in their lives. 1785 S/anisA 
Rivals 9 He would dress tny jacket, an I were to tell him 
on’r. ,1850 Hlackik Aischylus 1 1 . 302 So we say allcgoric4dly 
to trim one huudsoniely, to dress him, when wc mean to 
punish. 

10 . To treat (a wounded man or his wounds) 
with remedies or curative appliances. 

X471 Sir J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 668 HI. 3 He is 
hurt with an avow , . and I h.*i\v. sent hym a serjon, whydic 
hathc dres.sid hym. 15x6 'PiNnALii Luke^ x. 34 [Hcj brought 
hym to a cunimeii hostry and drest him. 1602 Knollls 
/iist. 7 V/rXv (1638) 120 The wound.. had bin., well dressed 
by the. .Surgeons, xyd J. S. Lc Dran's Obserti. Surg. 
(1771) X49, 1 dressed him . . with the common Digestive, 
cx8so Arab. Nts. (Rlldg.) 156 He had his wound dressed. 

11. To treat or prepare f,thing.s) in some way 
proper to their nature or character ; to subject to 
processes requisite for cleansing, purifying, trim> 
ming, smoothing, etc. Sec also 13 . 

X4te IVardr. Arc. Edw. IV 11830) 225 For bynding 
gilding and dressing of a booke called Titus Livius. 15x3 
Kitzhkril Hush, fi 132 Dresse the wude and howe it dene. 
IS 3 S CovKHii. Kxod. XXX. 7 Whan he dresseth the lampcs. 
1559 Mokw'YNG Evonym, 15 Huate oyles chymislically drest 
and pre|)ared. 1696 De la Prymk Diary (Surtees) 85 A.s 
her lather was dressing a great pond, .there was cast up out 
of it 60 or 80 little images. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc f., 
If 239 The trenails having been previously dre.s5ed with a 
plane. x8ox Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 277 These stones., 
require to be . . oftener drc.sscd than French Burr-stones. 
1851 pfic. Caial. Gt. Exhib. I. 302 The usual mode of 
dre.ssing Hour is to brush it through a cylinder clothed with 
wire. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Dressing Lime, 
The slaked lime powder is pa.s.sed through a sieve to remove 
coanie particles, and this operation is known as dressing 
lime. 1879 C assets s Techn, Educ, IV. 50/1 I'he surface.. (s 
dressed with a little oxide, 
b. intr. passive. 

x8oa Naval Ckron. IX. 293 A rovc^ash oar that will dress 
clean and light, is too pliant. i8m U. Miller Sch. 4- Rrhm. 
(18^8) 369 It was a hard.. stone, out dressed readily to pick 
and hammer. 


12. To take away or remove (anything) in the 
process of preparing, purifying or cleansing. 

xjmx C. WoLLEY yml. in N. Vork (x86o) 50 They fence . . 
their ^ves about.. drciising the weeds from them. 1789 
Mrs. ^KfALD JJousckpr, (1778) 301 Kill your pig, 
dress off the hair. x8si OPtc. Caial. Gt. Kxhib. 1 . 229 For 
the pmpose of dressing the remaining sand off it fa ca.sting]. 
i8s8 R. Agrtc. Soc. XIX. i. 318 Va.st quantities of the 
seeds of the cotton-plant are dressed out of the cottons. 

18. Specilic and technical uses. a. 'Po prepare 
for use as footl, by making ready to cook, or by 
cooki^. Also intr. -- passive. 

xj.. C^rde L. 3510 Or ye come the flench was dressyd. 
<1430 Two Cookety-bks. 13 Pul yn he Oystrys her*to, and 
dresKC it forth. 158X N. Lichkkiklu tr. Castanheda'sCotuf. 
E. /nd. iv. 10 b, 'J'u drtsse their meate with salt water. X83S 
Milton L* Allegro 86 Their savoury dinner.. Of herbs and 
other country messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis drexses. 
1738 T. Smkriuan in Swiff s Lett. ii768) IV. 163 We dress 
them with carp sauce. 1768 Goldbm. Vie. IV. xxxii, A very 


genteel entertainment, .dressed liy Mr. 'HiomhiU’s cook. 
x8^ Manck. Extwr. 28 May 5/1 The carcase of a . . cow 
dressed ready for sale. 

x8o8 Culina 27 This dish will drcs.s very well with the 
dieesc of our own country. 1858 %w/. K. Agric. Soc. XIX. 
I. 75 Potatoes su grown . . dresiK badly. X895 Daily Nesvs 
12 Sept. 5/5 The sheep, .should dress about 75 lbs. each, 
b. To comb, brush, and do up (the hair). 

1509 Hawks Past. Pletts. xx.x. vii. Her shining here so 
properly she dresse.s. 1683 Pxrv.s Diary 13 July, ller hair 
dressed d la negligence. 1773 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 
24 Sept., IShe] dreiisesher hc^ very high. . I wish her head- 
dress wa.H lower. >fas Thirlwall Greece I. viii. 333 He 
dressed his hair and crowned himself fur a battle as others 
for a feast. 

0 . To till, cultivate, prune, or tend (a Held, 
garden, or plant) : to treat with manure, etc. 

15x6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 11 They laboured and 
I dressed the vynyarde of god by holy werkes of faytli. 1593 
j .SiiAKs. Rich. //. HI. iv. 56 He had nut su triin'd .And drest 
1 his band, as we this Garden. 1635 Vsmwx Christ ianogr., 
i Relig. lit it OHS 36 Some wroimht 111 the Ganlens, others 
: dressed the Orchanls. 17x7 Dp Fok Syst. Magic i. iv. 

‘ (1840) a ) 1 n planting and drcs.sing the Vines. i8ai Dwight 
Trail. II. 343 Lands, dressed with gypsum. 1843 
! Agric. Soi. IV. 1. 22 'Hic leaves are allowed to rot and dress 
I the ground. i88x Wihteiikad Ho^s 8 Sets are cut in the 
■ early spring . . when the plants are drcs.sed. 

fg. s6ss iloiiHKH I.eidath. 1. xi. 51 This seed of Religion 
..to nourish, dresse, and forme it into I .awes. 11x708 
Bkvkriix;k Priv. Th. 11. (X710) 72 St. Paul, who had 
planted a Church, .left him to dress and propagate it. 

td. To train or break in (a horse or other 
animal). Ohs. 

ri4M Destr. Troy Two dromoiklary.s drowe hit, 
dressit berfore. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 1 1 , v. v. So That horse, 
that 1 so carefully huue drest. a 1639 WoTTON in Retit/. 
IVotiou. 157 'rht! great horse whom alteady dressed, no man 
call more skilfully' manage, or Ijotter break if rough and 
furious. 1771 Biiki'NGEK Hist. Horsem. 1 . 169 'J liey all 
having Ijeeti carefully handled, dressed, or maneged. 

e. To grt)om or curry (a horse). 

1330 PAUSGR. 528/2 HoNteller, dresse iny horse W'cll, .and 
thou shake have a penny. 1614 Mark 11 am Chcag Hnsb. 
(1623) 61 Dress j'our tiorse twice a day, when hue rests, aiul 
once when he travels. 1789 .Mk.s. Vioxsi fourn. France 1 . 

9 The gentleinun have cuminunly a gootl horse under them, 
liut certainly a dn:.ssud one. 1870 Bi.aink Encyi I- Rnr, 
.Spirt.t 304 It is not only to remove ilirt nnd tit niakc the 
coat shine that wc dress horses, but . . to ensure their health. 

f. To prepare and iiiiisb, as leather ; to curry. 
X511-XX . 4 ci 3 Hen. VHL c. 10 Preamb., Whiche Ledder 

. .the jKiiiie persones corye and dresse in theyr owne houses. 
1807 Toi’SELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 113 The skins of J>jg.s 
are dre.sKcd for t<l«>vc.s, and close Boots. 1791^ Buswei.l 
fohnson (1831) III. 352, I observed them . . diessing sheep- 
.skins, 1837 WiiiTTOCK Bk. Trmics In dressing 

leather. .the first operation on the skins is steeping them 
until they are thoroughly wetted. 

g. To finish (textile fabrics", so os to give them 
a nap, smooth surface, or glos.s. 

1513-14 Act 5 Hen. Vl/l, c. 3 Preamb., Marchauntes 
slioultl be Ixiunclcn todre.ssc every white Cloth, .on this side 
the .See after they have bought theym. too Palscr. 528/2, 

I dresse an olde garment, 1 ruy>e the wolT of it to make it 
•seme newe agaync. X570 Levins Manip. 84/33 To Dresse 
e\o\h, concintiare. x8^ Casselfs Tcchn. Educ. IV. 235/2 
'Phe while cloths, .sent to Holland to bo dyed .and dressed. 

h. To cleanse (com) from chaff and the like. 
1835 Qwari.ks Embl. 11. x. (1718) 90 Teach me the skill To 

dress and chusc the corn, take those the chaff that will. 
17x0 PniDKAUX Grig. TithesW. 76 Corn Threshed, Winnowed, 
and Dressed. 173X Atc. IVorkhouscs 79 Their bread is 
wheat dressed down. x85x (Wf Catiii. Gt. E.vhib. \. 371 
iiuachine for dre&sing grain, being an improved winnowing 
machine. 


I. To prepare (ore) for smelting by the removal 
of the non-metallic portion. 

Cmamhkks Cycl, Su//., Dressing of ores ; the preparing 
of them us they come rough from the mine, for the working 
by fire. 1B51 1 }ffic. Catal. Gt. E.vhib. I. 161 Apparatus used 
for dressing the inferior copper ores. . fur dressing the poorer 
portion of the mineral from the (yc. 

II. To direct. 

tl4. Irans. To make straight the course of (a 
person or thing); to turn or send in some given 
direction ; to direct, guide, {lit. and Obs. 

•I 13x5 Prose Psalter" .\.xiv. [xxv. j 5 Drcsce me, Lord, in 
thy solhenesse. <^1374 L'iiauuck Boeth. iv. pr. vi. no 
(Caiiib. MS.) God hym scIf..ordeynyb and dressyb alle 
binges to goodc. xxSx Wyclif Num. xxiv. i He. .drc.ssyngp 
nis chere .a^ens the deseert .. sawx JracI in the tentis 
dwellyngc. c'1500 .Mctminc y’y 2P *'f knowe not the 
way wel I shall dre-sse you to it. 1591 Florio aw./ F mites 
75, I had bcenc wisely drest, if 1 had playd that Knight. 

red. 1558 A nrelio Sf I sab. ( i«Jo8) H lij, AH her entreprisc.s 
. .dressetne them all unto the dishoiicstc parte. 

t b. To reach or hold forth; to offer. Obs. 
x^ WvcLiF Matt. vii. Q Who of 30U is a in.an, whom xif 
his sonc axe breed, wher be sbal dres&e to hym [1386 lake 
hym] a stoon? — Luke xxiv. 30 He took bred, and 
bfesside^nd brae, and dresside to hem. c M4W Lvne. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 Thes ladies gan her gyUes dresse. 

1 16. reft, ana intr. To direct one*s course ; to 
betake oneself, repair ; topFOceecl, move, go. Obs, 
X3.. Gaw, 4 - Cr. Knt. 14x5 duuihe drc.s.scd to b^ w'od. 
c xjBS Chaucer ClerEs T. 951 To Grisilde agayn wol I me 
dresse. 1470-85 Malory A rthur iv. xxviii, They dressyd to 
gyders and ^hcr gaf other suche strokes, xsoo-xo Di; nuar 
Poems Ixxiii. 10 Dress fro desert, draw to thy dwelling- 
place. X513 Douglas VEneis x. x. 18 Sync baldly . . Aganc 
Eneas can Tarquytus dres, xmx Forrest Tkeophilus i<^4 
in Anrlia VII, Unto the busihupife hedreste him forth. 

1 16. trans. To direct (spoken words or a written 
mesiage) to any one ; to AnDKEHU. Obs. 


CX43D Lyik;. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 342 (MAtz.) Hir 
.suster . . gan unto me dresse A woofui billc. c x^ Pecock 
Repr. Prol. 2 These same wordis . . bi Seint Poul dressid to 
Thimothe. .mowc weel ynow lie. .dressid ferthir to ech lay 
persoun. cx5oo Melusine ix. 38 A knygbt dressed bys 
wurdes toward her, & .said [etc. j. 1684 tmdeoi F. ii. 1 7 His 
Letters fast he forth did dress. 

DreM (dres), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 
fl. The act of dressing. Obs. 
t a. A setting ‘ to rights ’ ; redress, 
xs^in Tyiler Hist. Scot. (18641 III. 404 The Earls, .haue 
received their drc.ss, and so are in (^uiet. 

t b. Conduct {/it, and^^»; ) 
a X57X Knox Hist. Ref Wk.s. 1846 I. 434 To enter in the 
dresse of suvho affaris. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 756 
Daylic we may se his dress. When Monseir guid vnlo liis 
mess. 

fo. The act or fact of attiring or arraying oneself, 
esp. ornamentally. 

*739 f'- Ogle Gnalth. * Gris. 107 Be ever on the Dress, 
and on the Rove. 1778 Aliss Bljunev Evelina ixxii, She and 
, Mrs. Sclwyn were gone up stairs to fini.sh their dress. 

2. Personal attire or apparel : orig. that proi^r 
to some special rank or order of ]ierson, or to some 
ceremony or function ; but, in later use, often 
merely : Clothing, costume, garb, csji. that part 
which is external aud serves for adornmetit as well 
as for covering. 

B'ull dress (or, .simply, ‘ dress ’) : the more elaborate apparel 
proper to a public ceremony, a dinner, or an evening party. 

im>6 S11AK.S. Ant. 4 ’ Cl. 11. iv. 5 'I'iH 1 shall see you in your 
Souldicrs dresse. x66o F. Brook k tr. l.e Bliine's Trav. 93 
Thu Mcrchanth wearc the Turkish drc.ssu. 1693 Hum. iV 
Conv. town 35 Ap|>eard to., in all nice points of Dress. 
1748 RiciiARnsoN Clarissa fj.;. Full <|ii-sh creates dignity, 
.awgment.s cunsciousnes.s, and keeps at distance, an CMeroacher. 
1838 Dickens Nkh. Nick, xix, Your b 1 .Tck silk frock will lie 
I quite dres.s enough. 1856 Kkouue Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 15 
I r)ress . . W.1.S then the symbol of rank, pre.scriiicd by statute, 
j 1868 Daily Nc^.os 8 Aug., 'I'he mate dancers were in every 
variety of co.stume . . none, of course, in anything approaching 
I to ‘ drc.ss *. • a 1876 G. I>awson />. Mem. (1888) 249 History 
I shows us people in full dress, biography shows them in 
! undre.ss, and diaries .show them undre.sscrr. 

1 b. With a and //. : A suit of garments or a 
I single external garment appropriate to some occa- 
! sion when adornment is reiiuired ; now s^c. a lady’s 
I robe or gown made not merely to clothe but also 
j to adorn. 

I 1638 Ford Fancies 111. iii, Vourdre.ssus blab your vanities ! 
171 X Aoulson No. 6y f4 The single Dress of a 

Woman of Quality is often the Protluet (>f a huinked 
CIim.Ttcs. 1773 Goldsm. Stoo/s to Com/, 11. i, Changing our 
travelling dresses in the morning. irxSxx Kkath Sontt. 

^ Keen ntful gusts^. Lovely Laura in her light green dress. 
*857 Ruskin/W. F.con. Art i, (1868) 74 No good hiblorical 
painting . . tan exist, where the dresses of I be people of the 
time arc not beautiful. Mod, .She has had a new silk dress 
I for the occasion. 

I C. transf. An external covering and adornment, 
j as the plumage of birds, d. The outward 
I form under which anything is presented. 

x6i8 Chatman Hesiod 11. 412 All the trim and dress Of 
' those slill-roaring-nuise-rcsoutiding .scus. s66i Bovlk Style 
I of Script. (1675) 164 Klix]uence, the dress of our thoughts. 

; 1713 Dkkham Phys. Tkeol. iv. xii. (K.), Feathers are as 
1 commodious a dre><s to such .is fly in the air, to birds, and 
.some insects. 1797 Monthly Mag, III. 147 f.'Histoirr. 
secrette de la Kn’olution, winch work will speedily appem 
ill an Knglish rires.s. ifoi Darwin Desc, Man 11. xvi. 
(1888) Die adults [birds] in their winter dress. 

3. 'I echiiical senses. 

t a. 1 )res.sing of a wound, etc. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Men. Compil. iii. 76 In abuiil six week> 

I from the first dress the Skull .scaled. 1760 CouftR Progr. 

1 F.rr, 299 Her furm wiili dress and lotion they repair. 

1 + b. Arch. Duknsing vbl. sb. 4 c. Obs. 

I 17x6 Lkoni . lllvrti's .•in/iit. 11 . 62/2 The .Arches mu.st 
stand quite clear above llie water : tlicir dre-.s may be taken 
I from the Ionic or. .the Doric. .Air.biirave. //'/./. 6fi/x Om; 
j principal door with all the dtv.ss uf the dixir of a 'reiiiple. 

C. I'hc arinngemfint of the fiiriows upon tlic 
surface of .'i niillsloiie. 

1870 Eng. .1/11//. II Feb. >35 1 Care must lie taken to put 
the dres.s [of miJhlonesI in the right way. 

d. Finish put upon anything to improve or set 
off its appearance ; e.g. the stiffening of a fabric 
with starcli, glue, size, or the like. 

1883 K. llAr nANK IVorkshop Receipts Scr. ii. 122 Boil 
or soak [the canvas] for an hour or so in a solution of .soda 
and water to get out the ‘ dress '. 

4. alh ib. and Comb. a. Of, for, or jxritaining to 
apparel, or to a woman's dress, as dress-chamber^ 
-cttlling^ ’yysodSi -gtnvn, -silk, -skirty -stand, etc. ; 
dress-guard, an appliance fixed to a vehicle or 
cycle to prevent injury to dress from the wheels ; 
dross-improver, a pad, cushion, etc. at one time 
worn by women, to make the skirt slick out at the 
back ; - Hi'.stle sb.'^ b. Chameterized by, or pertain- 
ing to/ full dress’, auiress batt, -boots r^oat{yihetiix 
dress-coated adj.)-, -dinner, -parade, -pumps, -shoes, 
-suit, -sword, -uniform, etc. ; dress-oirole, a cir- 
cular row of seats in n ])lace of entertainment, the 
spectators in which were originally expected to 
be in drcss-clothes ; in a theatre, usually the gallery 
ne.xt above the floor. See also Dbess-KAKKB, etc. 

j 1806 7 J. Hkrk.siohii Misiries Hum. L/fe (1826) xiv. 

I xiiii, A ^Droxii-bail— ’altu.s a public parade of fluoryi dull- 
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ne.ss, and etiViueltc. 1845 CAKLVtt Lett. I. .Hitl.Wt 
my seal in the *dress circle. 1*31 Jank Poktkr Stit £. 
.SVrtww'v/f Jl. 201 'I’hai our ’'dresii.rlothes should 

be brought home in time. 18^ Hawthornk Fr. ^ //. 
^rr/Zs. fl. i i8 *l)re.vs>co;itM, ana such elegant formahtics. 
1836^ Dk.kkns .Vifr, AV^£, 4V<*n' IVrfr, As if we were duly 
'dress-coated and ^iiiped. 1889 Paify yen'f 18 July 3/5 
Mr. f. C. Horsley, K. A., aflerwurds addressed the students 
on Mress-cutting. 1856 liMKRsoN Ffijg'. Traits, Afautirrs 
Wk.s. (lluhn) [ 1 - 51 The dressHJ inner generates a talent of 
table-talk. 18x8 Scorr //r/. d/iV//. xxxvii. Damage.. to 
‘dress-gowns, in consequence of its [a spaniers) untimely 
frolics. 1895 IFestm. GaJ^. 3 .Sept, 8/1 [AJ skirt .. short 
L'liough to clear cranks and pedals when the cyclist is seated, 
and make *dress-guards unneccss.*iry. X884 G. Mooke Alton- 
nicrs lTi/t‘ (1B871 228 'I'he skirls swung^ on the Mress* 
improvers. 1873 Holi.and A, Bonnie, xiit. 910 A Mrt of 
*dre!.s p.'irade of mediocrity. 1806-7 J. BKUKSFOMn Miseries 
Hunt. Life (1826) xx.xlviii. A *drcss-snit of clothes for .1 
grand occasion. 1B94 C. N. Rouinson Brit. Fleet Physi- 
cians and secretaries wore a "dress sword with rapier blade. 

Dressed, drest (drest), ppl. a. [f. Dkes.s v. 

-4- -KD •.] + Straightened {obs .) ; prepared ; clothed, 
attired, etc. : see the verb. 

.138a WvcLiK Luke iii. 3 Kchrewide thingis schulen 1x5 in to 
dressid thingis. 1516 AV 4 ’'r. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 90 
Dclycatcs or deynty dressed mcates. X775 Apaik Auter. 
htii. 7 .Shirts, made of drest dccr-skins. 1793 J. Wili.iamx 
Life L(l, Bafrymore^ ted. 3 1 20 We hud a dressed rehearsal. 
>85 x OJ^c. Cntai. lit. Exhib. 1 . ijci Specimens of dressed 
oilstones. 

Xhreaser ‘ (dre soi . Also 5 -ore, -iir(e, 
-our(e, 7 -oir. [a. OF. dresseur., drcimr, drCi;or 
( « inod.K. dressoir), f. dresser to Dress: of. 
med.L. dlreclormm * abacus, miiiistcriiinn, ubi re- 
ponnntur vasa ad coiivivia ’ (T)u Cange).] 

1 . A sideboard or table in a kitchen on which 
food is or was dres.ser1 ; formerly also, a table in 
a dining-room or hall, from which dishes were 
served, or on which plate wa.s displayed. 

rxgao lAbcr Co€orMn \\Z(ii\ so Powder duwee txiroti hou 
kast .Stondande at dressyre on he last. 15. . in Tllount Anc. 
Tenures ux* Upon (. hrystemes tlay h^*. .. shall go to ihe 
Dressuur, and shall srrvc his l.ordys nwsse. 15951.0. Hkr- 
NERs/Vww 1 1 , ccxxvii. [ccxxiii.] 710 All the. . plate of golde 
andsylucr that wa.s .serncd..in the p.a1itys at the dresser or 
elswhcrc. 1569 Lrich A rinorie (1597) 123 h. What nieaiieth 
this drunime, said I. Quod he, this U to warn gentlemen of 
houshold to repaire to the dresser. X596 Shaks. Taw. 
.S'kr. IV. i. ifiA 1608 .S. Mieron A Pefence in. 32 -A dressoir 
whereon to marshall the dishes. 17x9 1 >E Fok Crusoe i. v, I 
. . set up some Pieces of Boards, like a Dresser, to order my 
Victuals upon. 

2 . A kind of kitchen sideboard surmounted by 
rows of shelves on which plates, di.shes, and 
kitchen utensils are ranged. 

155a iluLOET, f’uphorde or dresser, abacits. 170a 
Maihkr Magn. ('hr. iv. ii. (1832) 47 It should not be 
fasten’d unto the w'all, drcsscfr-fasliton. 1859 Jei-hson 
Brittany x. 171 The dressers were covered with brilliant 
copper . . ve.ssels. i88s Cootl Cheer 48 The old black dresser 
with its row of shining pewter at the top. 

1 3 . ? A table-cloth. Obs. rare, 

1571 With ^ Ihv. A'. C. 360, J dresser of dyu|x:r jr. 

4 . Comb., as t dresser-jvindaw ; + dressor- 

board, the board or tafile of a dresser ; i dresaer- j 
knife, a knife for dressing meat for the tabic. | 
14.. Por. in Wr.-WnlckcT 5S0/41 Estaria, dresserhord, j 
tbiil. 594/15 Maefiera, a dressurenyf. 1593 Fites ft Mon. 1 
Ch. Dnrh. (Surtees) 69 Having their meat served out of the 1 
Dresser-windowc of the great Kitchen. X676 Horhks Utad 
(1677) 126 The meal . . on dean drcsscr-hoards . . he sets. 

Dre'Mer^. [f. DKJcna z;. + -er I.] One who i 
or that which dresses. | 

1 . One who dresses (in various special and tech- | 
nical senses : see DRr.«.s v. 13, clc.l. 

1580 Whittinton Vulg. (1527) T6b, Shcrnicn, dresNcrs, 
carders and .spyiiners. 1586 34 Tinualk LukexiW. 7 The 
rlrc.sscr of his vyneyardc. 1^3 Stuhhks Atutt. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 36 'I'here is great Hbu.se in the tanners, makers, 
curriers, and dre&scrs of the same [leather]. 18x9 tihu lr.o. 
Moji'. V. 125 'J’he most elegant dresser of a fly in .Scot land. 
1865 J. 'r. F. Tornkr .Slate Quarries 14 Thc.se riieeis of 
slate are then passed to the 'dressers ' or cutters. 

2 . One who attires .mother ; esp. a tirewoman. 

ax6a5 Flbtcmkr Rlotufy Brother iv. iii, Pie be iiiy .self 

thy dres.ser. X63X Massinger F-mpenor East 11. i, L'oin- 
mand my firesser to adorn her with The robes that 1 gave 
cornniund for. 1711 Swift yrttl. to .Stella 18 Sept., I cTiosc 
to dine with Mrs. Hill, who is one of the dressers, and Mrs. 
Masham’s skster. 18^ Mem. Feess Alice 8 A former 
dresser of the Queen's. 

3 . One wlio attires himself (or herself) elegantly, 
or in any way defined by the context. 

1679 Crow'Nk Ambit. Sintesm. 11, He Ls no dresser, do 
but see how awkardly His danin'd crevat is lycd. 1778 
Mr.4. I'iirai.f. in Mao. D’Arblay Diary ^3 Aug., I don’t 
think Mrs. Burney a very good dresser, 1837 b-vnoN F.. 
MMtrav. 49 The most perfect dresser that even France could 
* jkihh « *847 Mr.<». Sherwood Lady o/Mastor 1 1 1 , xxi. 364 
Of all the dressers I ever saw, she i.s the worst. 

4 . A surgeon’s assistant in a hospital, etc., whose 
duty it is to dress wounds, etc. 

1747 f July) of Crfmd Comtuiitec St. Thomas's 

AnappHcatinn wa.s made to this Committee 
Dresser’ in the Hospital. 
1758 (March) Ibid. Kc^olved and ordered that for the future 
Drehscr, he in the Wards after One 
o Clock. iMi WvN PER .Soc. Bees, George ft Dragon 60 
uf*^dic*w '^****'® surgeons to make theu daily round 
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6. Mil. (Sec quot. 1833-) 

1796 Instr. ft Keg. Cavalry (iStj) 11 Every dresser of 
a body in a given line, must in his t>wn peoion be placed on 
that line, while he is directing -such operation. i8ia3 Craub 
Technol. Diet., Dressers {Alii.) those men who take up 
direct or relative points by which a corps is enabled to 
preserve a regular continuity of front. 1847 In/aniry Alan. 
(1654) IQ On the word March, the dre&sers front, and the 
rear rank stcp.s back otic pace, dressing by the right. 

6 . Various appliances used in *• dressing * or ])re- 
paring things. 

a. A slioeinaker's tool, b- A plumber's mallet to smooth 
down joliiing.s in lead, etc. O. ToHning: see qiiol. 1853. 
d. Cml-MtHing: see quot. 1881. e. An apparatus for 
dreii.sin{[ corn ; a winnowing machine, f. A tool or mtichinc 
for cutting and dressing the furrows on a mill-stone, g. A 
machine for cutting and sliaping geological speciiiicus or 
miiieral.s. 

1600 Dkkkek (ieut. Craft iv. (i86«) 1 5 You skoomaker, have 
you all your tooLs. .a good diewicr, your four sorts of awls? 
x688 R. Holme AttuoHryxw. syo/x A Pluniniers Die.sser.. 
a Bat of Wood made with a hanule, flat at the bottom, and 
rouiided off at the tup-side. 1703 T. N. City ff C. Pur- 
chaser 19a Having roll’d open 2 Sheets, they heat them flat 
with their Drc.s.-.cr. 1853 C. Mori-it Tautdng, eU. 468 
They fskin.*.] arc then worked with the round-kiufe upon 
the dresser.. a cylindrical wooden bar fastened at a height 
of live feet three inche.s from the ground, by its two cnd.'i, 
to two buttresses urujecting from the wall. x88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Dresser, a large pick, with which the 
largest lumps of coal are prc|rared for loading iulo the skip, 
.y. .Staffords. 1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being 
carried through certain apparatus (:.illed detachers, the 
wheat pas.ses through ceutrifu^i dressers. 

I lence Ore'aaerslilp, office of surgical dresser. 
>869 Lamet 391/1 Cert.-iin of the dresserships .. are 
appointed from the most diligent students. 

Dre’Bsingi vbl. sb. ff. Dhkss v. + -iRa J.] 

1 . The .notion of the vb. Duji.s 8 , in various senses. 

CX440 I'rotnp. Farv. 131/2 Dres.synge, diredio. X586 

Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 201b, The sixmsc. .hath 
many women to adome and drcs.se her, and yet she werketh 
with them to her owne dres.syiige. 16x7 Hieron IFks. 

I I . 207 One stroke may cause it [a wound], but many stirrings 
and dressings cannot cure it. xyia J. James tr. Le Blomfs 
Gardening lu.s The Words prc.ssiiigj Leveling... signify the 
Action of harrowing or raking the Ground, to lay it every 
where smooth and eaven. x83a Kegul. Jnstr. Camtlry 11. 
6 Dressing is a progrc.ssive operation . .by which any tmrnbcr 
of men arc cortectly aligned. x8te Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 

III. lox There is no elaborate dreiising for dinner here. 

2 . Applied to various technical processes in arts 
and manufactures. See qnots. anci the vb. 

^ X540 IIvKOK Vives* Inslr. Chr, Wont. i. ii. (R.), The dress- 
ing of wool! hatli Ixitnc cucr an honest occupation fora gix>d 
woman. i6ix CorcR., Affilement. .a dressing, or stiffening 
with wire. x6^ Fryer Aec. E. India 4- P. 264 Hides and 
Ixiatlier . , of their owm drc.ssing. 1745 6’ew//. Mag. 24 
A new composition for careening or dressing of ships, to 
preserve them from the Worms. 1798 A. Young Trazu 
Fratuy 34 1 The corn of England, as fur as rcsjxrcls dressing, 
that is cleaning from dirt, chaff, seeds of weed.s, is as 
much lietter tkin that of France.^ x8ss J. Kiint Lett. 

. Inter. 7 Washing and dressing of shirts, ncclcclolhs, &c. 

3 . ironically. \ drubbing, a beating ; chastise^ 
ment, castigation, by blows or words. 

176® in xotk Rep. Hist. MS. Coinm, App. 1 . 413 For 
this he got a very severe dressing from Ld. North. ^ 1809 
Malkin tr. Gil Bias v. i, (Rtldgi) 191 Hi.s nngLT.s itched 
to give me another dressing. x8m A. Foniilanoue in Life 
vi. (1874) 511 If our Generals do not give the enemy a 
dressing. x86o Thackeray Round. Papers. Screens in 
Din. Rooms (1876) 57 A criticism . .in which un Irish writer 
had given me a dressing for a ceiimn lecture on Swift. 

4 . comreUly. That which is used in tlie pre- 
ceding .ictions and processes ; that with which any 
thing or person is dressed for use or ornament : c.g. 

a- Ct^kery. 3 'he beusoning sulisunce used in cooking; 
stuffing ; the sauce, etc., used in prt^paring a dish, u salad, 
etc. b. Fcisouul decorations; vestments, drc.ss ; trimming, 
p. Agrk. 'I’he manure or compost spread over or ploughed 
into land in prcp.'irin^ it for a crop. d. Surg. Tht: remc- 
dies, biuidagcs, etc. with which a wound or sore i.s dressed. 
0. Projecting mouldings on a surface, f. GIh/«, size, 

or stiffening, nseil in the * finiNhiiig * of textile fabrics ; etc. 

a. 1504 Nottingham Rec. HI, 319 For flourc and peper, 
and dressing. 1853 Soykr Pantroph. 75 lAUtuces may 
also lie eaten with a dressing of gravy and pickleii. 

b. 1688 Mahek tr. .iletuans Guzman tC/Klf. 1 , 26 Shcc.. 
would .. put on her diessings and weare her attire. 1696 
T. H[awkin.sJ Caussin's Holy Crt. ii One piece of hvi 
gaudy diesMiigs. x86x Hughes Tom Btown at Oxf. vi, 
1'om began, .scrutinizing the drc.sjjin^s of the flics [for fish- 
ing). x88x Hesant & Rick Chapl. iff Fleet 1. iii, Trees, .in 
ihcir l>eautiful .spring dressing. 

0. 1735 BkKKLi.FY i^uerist § 199 Wks. 1871 HI. 371 
VegeUhle.s. .ploughed til fur a dressing of land. k8i6 Aet 
sfi Geo. ill, c. 50 § It Any Manure, Compost. Ashes, Sea- 
weed, or other Dres.sings intended for such T.ands. 

d. 17x3 Pakni;i.l Guardian No. 66 p 2 I'o tear off the 
dressings, as 1 may .say, from the wounds. i86x Hulmr tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. iii. iii. 95 Dressings for blisters. 
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rung as the signal for dressing for dinner ; t dress- 
ing'plate, silver toilet service ifibs.') ; dreBsing- 
saok (£/.i6’.), a dressing-jacket. Also Drksbing- 
BOJt, -BOOM, -TABLB, ctc. b. I’ertoining or appro- 
])rialed to the trealmeiU of various articles, as 
dressing-machine, ‘Shed, -shop, -station', dreaa- 
ing-benoh, -floora : see quots. o. Used in pre- 
paring food ; see DiiESSiNCi-BOAnD, -knifb. d. 
For * dressing *, as dressing hide, leather, wheat. 


lUttR- *874, 

Dressing-bench, a bricklayer'.* bench having a cast-iron 
plate on which the .sun-dried brick is rubbed, polished, and 
beuteii with a paddle to make it symmetrical. x63a Field 
K: Massinger Fatal Dtnvry^ 11. ii, His Mres.sing-lilock, 
upon whom my lord lays all hi.s clothes, .ere he vouchsafes 
them his own person, xyxa Steele .^pect. No. 478 p 13 
A looking-glass and a "dressing-chair. 1668 Da vena NT 
. Man's the Master Wks. (1673) 332 Whether she be some 
I Skeleton whose Beauties lye at night upon her *Urc.ssing- 
I cloth. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss., A * dressing floors 
I (not floor) is a .surface works where the tin .stuff as it conics 
I from the shaft of the mine is fir.sl subjected to various 
crushing pruce.sses. .and then ‘ washed*, .in order that the 
I tin may he separated from alien mutter. xjXfiLond. Gm. 

. No. 52x4/3 •Dressing Glasses, Union Suit.s, Dre.s.sing 
Boxes. Baucock Dow. Atnusem. 121 Look for 

yourself in a mirror, or dres.sin^ gl«as.s. 185^ Miss Man- 
NiNTi Old Chelsea Hun-House xw. 239 Prue, in her "Dress- 
ing -J.Tcket. 1895 Times 2 Jan. 13/4 Light English .sole 
and ^dressing leather. 1795 Hull Advertiser 5 Sept. 
21 Thra.shing and *Diessin^ Muchiiies, x8fl8 W. Irving 


JiroLcb. Hall 11845) 29 Having been •dressing-maid .. to 
the late Mrs. Brntehridge. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett. x6 Aug. (18R71 1 . 107, I had wickednes.* enough 
to covet St. Ursula’s pcail necklaces .. and wished she 
herself converted into *dvessing-plale. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 38 A "dressing shed, where the work of uuhairing 
the skins takes place. 1894 SiH E. Wood in Daily N^'s 
J Oct. 6/2 'I'he farm used by the d(x:lors as a "dressing- 
station. X709 ITiikes Colne ifEssex) Overseer's Ace. (MS.;, 
3 pcckus or 'dressingc wheat. 

f Dre*88ill^*board. Obs. A board on which 
Anything is dressed ; esp. a board on which food 
was dressed ; a dresser. 

£ X440 Promp. Part). 131/2 Dressure. or drcs.synge boorde, 
Dressorittm, directarinm. X59X Pkkc'ivall Sp. Diet., 
Tnjon,i\ buord to cut flesh on, a dressing bt>ord. 1694 Ace. 
.Sezf. Late I 'oy. 11. (1711) 172 l^nls it [the whale’s fat] ujfxxn 
the Bench or Dressing board, where it h cut by others into 
less pieces. ? a 1700 Sir J I ugh m Percy A’r/zV. (1765) I. 32 
Sebo laid him on a dressing-borde [other versions dressing- 
table, dresser-board (cf. Child Ballads v. 246).] 

Dre*88i]ig-boz. »ncxt. 

1663 Dkvdks mid Gallant iii. ii, A fine-bred woman, 
with a lute, and a drch.sing-box. 1714 [sec Dke.ssing s). 
x8m Mi.sh Mufohd Village .Scr. iv. (1863) si»orts 

a drchsing-box. .full of almond paste mid violet soap. 

Dre'88illff-CaS0. A case of toilet utensils. 

18x9 P. O. Loud. Direct. 18 Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Dressing-case Manufactuicr. 

Dre*88i]lg-g[0Wll. A loose gown worn while 
making one’s toilet or when in dishabille. 

1777 Sheridan Trip Starb. t. ii. Enter T,ord Foppingtoii 
in his drcs.sing-gown. 1847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 3, 

1 was sitting at lirfakfast in my dressing-gown. 

Hence DresBinff-tfowned ///. a. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit (Huusch. ed.) 315/j Mr. Dorrit, 
drcKsing-gow'ned and ncwspaiiered. 

]}re'88i]lg-k]Ufe. t O'- A knife used in dress- 
ing food. Obs. b. A liladc with two handles used 
in leather-dressing. Hence t Dressing^knife-board, 
14x1 Nottingham Rec. II, 8f>, j. drc«isyiigknyf, ijd. ^1495 
Thomas of F.rutd. 266 (Cott, MS.) Lokes conic wiln 
dry.s.syngc kniffe. c 1495 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 662/18 
Hie scatnellus, dressyn-kuyflioi d. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 100/2 
A Dirsynge knyfe. Ibid. 108/1 a Dryssyiige-kiiyffe, spaia, 
farcnlarium. 1541 /fi<33 Hen. Vll/,c:. 12. § 13 The coke 
.slioll. .bring with him a dressing Iviiife. 
Dre*88ing-r001ll. A room for dressing and 
the toilet, usually opening from a bed-room. 

1675 Wycherley Country IVtfe iv. iii, I. .w.ts made free 
of their society and dressing-rooms for ever hereafter. 1683 
Evelyn 4 Oct., I went., into the Duchess of Poils- 

mouth’.s dressing-room within her bed-cliuniber. 1803 Rki>- 
TON Latidseape Card. (iSos) 178 'I'lie prc.scnt dressing-room 
..added to each modern bed-nwni. 1875 Jowett Plato 
1.^5 1 was .silting alone in the dre.ssing-room of the Lyceum. 

lira'88mg-table. A toilet table. 

X796 Hull A thfertUer Sept, i/i Ijidies Inlaid Dressing 
Tables. 1889 Mar kyat F. Aliltimay ix, Laying itiy watch 
. .on the dressiiiK-tablc. 

Dre88-IIUUC6V (dre‘S|tnir‘k 9 r). A maker of 
dresses; spec, a woman who makes dresses for 
those of her own sex. 

x 888 in Webster. zSaa W. Irving Alhambrf- 1 . 2^ 
The dre.s&-inakers, and the jewellers, and the artificers in 
j^old and silver. X838 I>ickens Nich. Niik. x, The situa- 
tion 1 have made interest to procure . .is with a MitUuer and 
dressmaker. 

Hence Dre'BB-ma kcrfliip ; Dr8*M-iiiak«ry, a 

dress-making establishment 

185a R. S. Surtees A>. TV/zr v. (1893)^29 In all 

the elegance of first-rate millinery and dreiuunakcrship. x8Ba 
Dksant All Sorts viil. 75 Details of a practical nature con- 
cerning the conduct of a dress-makery. 

[fi DBJBMa sb, and 
Mariku vbl, sb.} The Action or occupation of 
making (women’s) dresses. Also attrib, 

1B37 WHiTTOCic, etc. Bk, TreuUs (1843) 308 Drens^making 


X843 >n Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) IIJ. 214 
ings round them [doors] to be of scagUou. 

f. x8a3 J. Baikock Dorn. Amnsem. 72 The dressing 
thereof [sail-cloth], being a compound of meal and lime. 
X853 C. Mori IT Tanning, etc. tSi The bii|leH..are put 
through the dresrings, thol is, subjected to the action of 
fermentable barley water. 

5 . attrib. and Comb, a. Employed in or con- 
nected with Attiring the peraon, as dtissing-bag, 
-Imket, •block, -boy, •chair, -closet, -cloth, -glass, 
-jacket, -maid, -robe ; dreMing*bell, -gong, one 
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came from France, i. e. Paris. tQse Mas. Srowx Uttclt 
Ton^s C. xvii. 158 , 1 can do dressmaking very well. 

So DrrM-inaklng ///. a. \ ]>re'sg«mak« %>, 

to make dresaea. 

x88a B. Hartr Flipiv, 1 must see that dressmaking sharp 
about it. 1885 Times 5 Mar. 10 A registry. .for women., 
accustomed to dressmake, wash, or do channg work. 
BreSiy (dresi), a, [f. Dnsas + -Y 1.] 

1 . Foncl of or attentive to dress ; given to elabo- 
rate or showy dressing. 

1768 Golusm. Oood-n, Man 1. i, One of those fine old 
dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age, by every- 
where exposing her person. 1834 Lady Granvii.lk Lett. 

Oct. (18^4) n. 173 , 1 am growing dressy, .and am learning 
how to unite smartness and economy. 1848 Thackeray 
f'an. Fair Hx, I am a dressy man. 

2 . Of garments; Having an air of dress ; stylish. 

x8t8 Mtss Ff.rrikr Marriage I. 206 (Jam.) Black velvet 

gowns, .they were dressy, and not too dressy. 1845 13 /acksv. 
Mag. 1 ..V 11 . 735 Such a truly elegant boot, so gentlenianly, 
so dressy, trans/. i88a Garden 28 Jan. ^13/;^ Anemones., 
me not only very dressy, hut last a long time 111 w.'iter. 1887 
F, B. ZiNCKB materials for Hist. Whrrsiead 148 The le.ss 
dressy parts of a g.'trden. 

Hence Dre'ssinMn. 

1806 \V. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 249 Habits of rlresst* 
ness, are adopted. 1877 SvcitoKOK Lett, to Students Scr. 
II. viii. 131 .\ hundred years ago the dressiness of the clergy 
was alK>ut as conspicuous as it is now. 

Brest, vnr. pa. t. and pple. of Dhrss. 

Brest, variant of T)r.\8T Ohs., dregs, lees. 
tDrttell, Ohs. Forms; i dpeoe(e)an, 
2-6 dreohe, 3 drsscche, dracohe, dreeche, 3-5 
dreoohe, (4drioh), 5-6 dretch. Fa. i. 1 drehto, 
4draihte. Pa. pple. i tRe^droht, 3-4 idrecchid 
(-80-, -a-, -ee-'}, idraht, 4 draiht. [OK. drcc‘ 
c{e. an ; unknown in the other Germanic langs.] 

1 . trans. To afflict, torment, vtix ; in MK. esp. to 
trouble in sleep. 

<•900 Rede Glosses 27 in O. E. Texts 180 Adfieiens, drer- 
cendc. « xooo CWwww’jrOVi*. 2179 Mec sorg drccc|». riooo 
/Eixuic Horn. (Th.) I. 86 ^if he hwon hnajipode, Ji.Trrrihte 
hinc drehton nihtlicc x<:d^ii»or> ^1*75 Landu Horn. 77 
Allc uSre men heuie sunneii drocneS. ^ <1x05 
452 r pa J»c king we_s a*wahl, he wes swu|>e idraht. lldd. 
22556 pa |)c king him awoc swiffe he wes idrujcched (c 1x75 
idrecched]. 1340-70 AlisaunderZi^ Hee w.as draiht with 
dreme thorou deuile.s engines. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Cntharina 818 pu sail dricn me na mure, c 1386 C'tiai’ckr 
Nitn's Pr, T. 67 As man pat in his clrcein is drecched score. 
1470-83'MALcMy Arthur xx. v, We allc. .M'ere soo dretched 
that .soinme of vs lepte oiite of ourc beddes naked* 

2 , intr. To be troubled in sleep, rare. 

14x1 HtKrctF.VE Complaint 308 Lat them drem as them 
lyst and speke & dreche. c 1440 Prontp. Pant. 131/2 
Dreinyn, or drctchyn yn slepe, sompnio. 1535 Goodly 
/V/wrr (1834) 210 Sleeping or waking, dreaming or rtrerhing. 
Hence f Dro'tching, torment, vexation, trouble. 
asa^ Liher Scintitl. Ixxx. (1889)217 Frain pysum lichu- 
man butan drcccunge sitlirc heon i^enumene. c 1x30 //«// 
Mcid. 7 De8 hire in to drecchtinge to dihten bus and hinen. 
rx330 R. Brunnk C/iron. H'ace (Rollid 8080 Drcc'chynge 
hy tymes haue pey wrought. 1470 85 Malory *4 A*///«r xxi. 
xii, It is but dretchyng of swcuciis. 

t Dretch, Ohs. Tn 3 5 dreche, dreeohe, 
(5 driohe, dryohe.) [Not known before J3th c. ; 
in form identical with prec. vb., but, on account of 
diversity of sense, generally viewed as distinct.] 

1 . in/r. To delay, linger, tarry. 

<•1150 Gen. 4- E.r. 1420 Nc wold he 8or Otter on nijt 
drechen nunmor. ^1374 Chauckk Troylus 11. 1215 (1264) 
What sholde 1 drecche [sf.r. dreichcl or telle of his aray ? 

Morte Arth. 754 For drede of pe derke iiyghtepay 
drecchcdc a lyitille., Libt r Pluscardensis xi. xi. 1 1877) 

I. 399 The party ..'drichit and delayit our fra yeir to ycri.s. 

2 . trans. To delay, b. To protract, rare. 

Sir Ferumh, 1602 What halt hit muchc her-of to 
lelle t to drccchcn ous of our lay 7 1393 Gower ConJ. TI. 41 
Than make I . . t.aricnges 'I'o drecche forth the longc day. 
Hence Dre'tohing vhl. sh., procrastination, delay. 
a X300 Cursor AT. 16390 (Gott.) Selcuth vs tliini: of l>e, 

E ilate, wid drcdiing [Coit. drighlin] for to drill, c X330 
[. Brunne /Firxer (Rolls) 11757 Make no long drcc- 

ching per-to. rx4xs Wyntoun i ron. v. iii. 52 And to 
Kowme Trihwtc pay Wychl-owtyn drychj’iig or dcl.ay. 
f-X470 Henry JVallace Vii. 1B5 Trubbtll weddyr makis 
schippis to droune. His drychyn is with Pluto in the se. 

t Dretch, Ohs. [f. Drktch v.n Trouble. 

13.. Caw. Sf Gr. Knt. 1972 To .sett hym in waye And 
coundue hym by be downex, pat he no drcchch had. ? 13. . 
MS. Camhr, Ff. tl 38. 33 (Halliw.) Ye schall .sec a wondtir 
dreche Whan my sone wolc me ferrhe. 

Breuch, obs. Sc. pa. t. of I)k.\w v. 
t Dreve, Obs. Forms : i drebfan, dr^fan, 
a-3 drefe, 3 dreofe, dreaue, 3-4 dreve. [C)E. 
drifan C)S. drhbjan, drtmfjan (LG. dr'ofen, 
drbven, Du. droevm), OHG. *truohJan, trnohan, 
(MHG. triieben, G. friibesi), Goth, drdhjan to 
disturb ; f. OTeut. *drbbu- turbid, disturbcfl ; j^erh. 
from an ablaut series draH^f drhb-, whence also 
Braff. Cf. Dkovr ».i, Drovy a.] Trans. To 
trouble, disturb, agitate. 


2838 Water under .stod dreorix and xedrefed. 

rijpr, Gos/. John r* ' - • 

^G, gedroefedl 


e xooo A/ 9 , Gosp. John xiv. z Ne .sy cower heorte gedrefed 
LindisfG* gedroefed]. cmmooOrmis 147 He warrb drefedd 
ft foirraredd. ^ xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. xq$ Unbilefdc folc 
k wolden dreuen hem. a 1040 Ureisnn in Coti. Horn. 193 
Ne beo9 heo neuer i-dreaued mid winde ne mid rcine. 
e ssjie Gen. ^ Ex. 318 Ic wene Sat ic and cue sulen alle is 
bliiiedreue. c 1400 Anturs of Arth. xxii, Aile the Duse* 
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. peris of Fraunse with 3our dyn deuyt IT/tomf. MS. 

• dreiiede]. 

: t Drava, Obs. Also 5 Sc. drefe. [OE. 

I drafan to drive, impel (:— correap. to 
j Goth, draibjan to drive, trouble, vex;— OTeot. 

I ^draibjan, f. draflf' ablaut grade of dreiban^ OE. 

: drifan to drive.] 

1 . trans^ To (frive away or apart ; to separate. 

i c x3xjj Chrou. F.ng. 406 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. xSrDius 
i wes Kiiglond to-deled, Ant uch kyng from other dreved. 

I ('1340 Cursor Af, 5316 (Fairf.) Mony barct fra him was 
dreued. thid. 6766. f'1470 Henry H'altaee xx. 1330 Hot 
. cowalice the ay Irn honour drefyil dreftj. 

absol, 1573 'I'usHKR Hush. xxxv. (1878) 83 If yet* deale 
: guilefully, parson will dreue, and so to your selfe a worse 
I lurne ye may geue. 
j 2 . In/r. To move, proceed, tend. 

! a X300 Cursor Af. 1768 (Gott.) be springes ean ouer al vte 
i dreue. c 1400 Pcstr. Troy 7123 Thus turstly pal knighthode 
. .burgh domys of destany dreuyt to nught. 

' Breve, arovin, obs. pa. pple. of Drive 
B revel(l, -111, -yll, var. of Drivel, sh.^ Obs. 
tDrevyU, Obs. [f. dre^yll early form of 
Drivel jAI] itUr. To drudge or slave. 

1514 Uakj I..SV Cyt. 4 Upiondyshm. (Percy .*?or,> 14 To 
drudge & to drcvyll in warkes vyle and rude, This wyse 
.shall ye ly ve, in cndelcs servytude. 

t Draw, sh. Ohs. Also 5 drewe. [Derivation 
I unknown.] 

! 1 . A drop, a very small quantity (of liquid'. 

' <’X4io Hymns 1 ‘irg. (1867)60 Whanne pe child was .vij. 

, 3ecr oTdc, Passyiig sowkyng of milke drewis. c 1450 Alirour 
\ Saluacioun 963 'i'lie dric erthe ferre alx>ut had noght perof 
: a drewe, xsox Uotu'.tAs Pal. Hon. 11. xli. Of llic water 
I I inicht not taste a drew, a 1555 Lynuksav Auld Alan 4 
j Wife 87 'l‘he divill a drew sail etna in thy throte. 

2 . A morsel, a very small bit. 

ci450CV>r'. Afyst. (1841) 36 Of whom we have our dayly 
footl, Jillys we li.id but lytyl drewe. IhUi. 405 Nakyd men 
and ffebyl of array ?c wolde noti socowre w'ith a lyttl drewe. 

Drew Ulr//). pa. t. of Draw ?». 

Brewery, drewrie, etc. ; see Drwerv. 
Brewin, -yn, obs. pa. i>ple. of Drive v. 
Brewry, olw. form of Dreary a. 

Brey, obs. f. Dry, Dray i ; v.ar. of Dray 
D rey(e, drey^, obs. forms of Dree v. and a. 
Breyen, Breyn, olis. form of Draw, Drain. 
Breynt, obs. pa. l. and pple. of Dukn(’h v. 
tDrib, V- Ohs. [app. an onomntooceic forma- 
tion arising out of Drip or Drop, the modified 
consonant expressing a modification of the notion.] 

1 . intr. To fall in drops ; to go on little by 
little. 

* 5*3 Si. Papers Hen. Vllt. VI. 160 .Suche drybbing 
warre, as hit hitherto halhc ben made by the .said Princes. 

2 . ? To dribfilc, to slaver. 

a 15x0 Skici.ton Crtnvmr l.atvrell (K.), Dasyng after 
dotterels, jj’kc drunkards that drihljcs. 

3 . tram. a. To let fall or utter as in driblets.^ 

1533 Mokk Dehell. .Salem Wks. 047 ^r In the second .side 

of y“ .xxvi. Icfe, he dribbeth in a word of spiritual dignity. 
*899 Nashf. Lenten SUfffe (1871) 107 Proverbs., which 
those, that have bitten w'ith ill bargains of either sort, have 
driblied forth in revenge. 

b. To let fall in drops or driblets. 
x68a SotJTHERNE Loyal If rather Prol., There’s not a 
Butcher's Wife but Dribs her part, And pities the poor 
Pageant from her heart. 

o. * To crop ; to cut off, to defalcate. A cant 
word.’ (J.) 

1693 Dryijen, etc. fuveftal vii. 298 Merchants Gains 
come short of half the Mart, For he who drives their l 5 ar- 
g.iins, dribs a part. 

d. To lend one little by little ittlo something. 
a X700 Dryokn Child's Art Lo^'c i. (K.), With d.aily lies she 
dribs thee into cost, That ear-ring dropt a stone, that ring 
is lost. 

4 . tram. To shoot (an arrow) so that it falls 
short or wide of the mark. 

*545 [implied in Drirukk below]. 156^ Golding ihliVs 
Met, xnt. (1593) 295 Behold how hee. .dribs his arrowes up 
and downe Al birds. 157a Ciii’rciiyard To Rdr. in J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath, At rotters they hut .shot theyr Shaft s, and 
driblted wyde a skore. X59X I.vi.v Galuthea in. iv, O Veiuis 
. . well sh.alt thou know what it is to drib thine arrowes 
up and downe Diana's leyes. 

ITcnce DxibiMd, Dxl'bbinff ppl. adj5.\ also 
Drl'bber, one who dribs his arrows. | 

*545 Asc;ham To.xoph. (Arb.) 94 So if a man be. .m;itcr j 
so wel taught in his youth to sKotc, yet if he giue it oner, 1 
and not use to sholc . . he shal Ix'comc of a fnyrn archer, 1 
a stark sciuyrler and drihber. 1581 .Sid.nkv .‘fstr. 4 .Stella • 
ii, Not at the first sight, nor yet with a dribbed .shot I -oue j 
gaue the wound. 1 

Dribf sh. Se. and dial. [f. DkiR 7a, or jterh. j 
more immediately deduced from drihhk, driblet, ; 

which appear much earlier.] A drop, a petty or ; 
inconsiderable quantity ; a Dbihlet. J 

c 1730 Ramxav ode fr, Horace, That inutchkin-.sloup it ; 
hauoH but clrij^ a 1745^ .Swirr Oh Gibbs' Ps. (T.), Do not, ! 
1 pray thee, paper '.tain With rhymes r«t.aird in dribbs. 
x8xo W. Tk.nnant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 172 And gust ; 

-.c- ; 


Bribbet, obs. var. or misprint for Dbtblrt. 

*6s9 Gauden Tears ofCh.xi. xix. X43 Pittances .. slowly 
payd hy dribbets and with infinite dela3'es. 

Dribblo (dri'b’l), V. [frett. of DrIB v. ; in cer- 
tain uses associated with or influenced tgrBRivjsLv.] 

1 . tram. To let (anything) flow or mil in drops 
or a trickling stream ; to give forth or emit in drib- 
lets. lit. and fig. W ith out, forth, away^ 

exglBg Theses Alartinianae 31, 1 thinke it well if I can 
drible out a Pistle in octauo nowe and then, xfioa Warner 
Alb. Eng. IX. Iti. (i6ia) 236 Drihling Aimes by Art. e xyix 
Swift Rules to Serrianfs Wks, 1778 X. 275 Let the cook. . 
follow.. with a ladleful lof soup], and dribble it all the 
way up stairs. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 405 Elixabeth 
dribbled out her secret .'lid to the Prince of Orange. 

2 . absol. -or intr. To let the spittle flow down 
over the chin, as young children and imbecile 
people often do. Hence also Ji^., « Drivkl. 

xfiej Rules of Civility 61 Snoaring. sweating, mping, or 
drihling. 1731 Mortimer in Phil, Trans. XXXVll. 167 
He., had no Motion to vomit, but dribbled miirh. 1870 
Dickens E. Dmx/iiiThe lascnr lau)jb.s and dribbles at 
the Mouth. Mod. Infanis generally dribble when they are 
teething. 


our gabs wi’ dribs o' wine. xB6t Lincoln Let. to AfeC 
25 May in Raymond Life (1864) 241 We arc sending such ; 
regiments and dribs from here and Baltimore as we can : 

...... IT...... .. 


spare to Harper's Ferry, .Sussex Gloss., Drib, a very 
small quantity of anything. 


8. intr. To flow down in small quantities or in 
a small and fitful stream ; to trickle. 

xS90,x6a7, 1669, etc. (see DRiRnLim;). 1784 R. p. Chfston 
in AJed. Contmun. II. 6 She had perceived her water 
dribbling from her. x8ox J’ai.kv Nat. Theol, xv. (1830)185 
Which receiver, .allows the grain to dribble only in small 
quantities into the nuitral hole in the upper mill-stone. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 22 The water whicn falls ujwn the rock 
then dribbles through the little cracks, 
b. tramf. and Jig. 

x6o»-x^a fsce Dkibiilikc Ppl. a. 3]. 1865 Caiuylk 

Fredk. Gt. VII, xviii. v. 173 From about the end of June, 
the Kcichs Army kept dribbling in. 

4 . trans. In football, etc. To keep (the ball) 
moving along the ground in front of niul close to 
rme by a rapid succession of short pushes, instead 
of sending, it as far as possible by a vigorous kick. 
Also absol. 

1863 A. G. CiMi.i.i:MARn in Sport. Gaz. Oct. « Ftwihall), The 
Eton game, when the ‘ lotig-bi-liind ’ is dribbling the ball 
before his feet slowly forward. 1868 Football Annual i 
‘ Dribbling as the science of working the bull along the 
ground by means of the feel is technically termed. 187X A. 
G. Gi ii.i.V.M.SKO ill Bell's Life Anr., The Scottish forwards 
' gained not a little hy their ilrilmting, which feature of the 
game is hut seldom .seen round Loialon’. x88o^ Times 12 
Nov. 4 (4 There is no more lHgiiim.ate and scientific form uf 
* football ' ih.an the ‘ drop-kick ' and that ‘dribbling ' wiih the 
feet which now forms a most imiMirianl part of the Riigby 
gaine. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Istiars viii. 165 'J’o 
dribble it [the ball, at l>olo], along, 1887 Daily A^e 7 vs in 
Jan. 3/5 The English forwards dribbled the ball close up 
to the \W.lsh line and nearly scored. 

b. Hillianh. 'Jo give (a ball) a slight push. 

1873 Bi nnett & Cavendish Billiards 253 To keep the 
white by the .spot, and by the .same stroke to drihhle the 
red over the corner. 

1 5 . in Anlwy * Drib v. 4. Ohs. 

156^ GoLDisr. ChniCs MH. xii. ( 159:1) *93 Paris drihling 
out his shafts among the Greekes .she .snide. 1603 .SfiAKS. 
Aleas.for Al. 1. iii. 2 Beleeiie not that the drihling dart of 
I. one Can pierce a comnle.at bosonw. i6ia-i[^ lii*. Hall 
Coutcmpl., N. T. IV. i, Prayer is an arrow .. if it lie but 
dribbled forth of careless lips, it falls down al our foot. 

IMbble, sh. [f, prec. vb.] 

1 . A small trickling and barely continuous stream ; 
a small quantity or drop of liquid. 

c 1680 [F'. Sk.Mi-iLLl Banishnimi Pov. in W.atson Collet t. 1 . 
T4 (Jam.ll. .stonrVJ to l.eith To try my credit m the wine ; 
But [neerj a dribble fyld iny teeth. 1785 IltntNS To a 
Afonso vi. The winter's sltety dnbble. 1836 Marrv.it 
Aiidsh. Blasy xxxviii, 'I'eeth bkai.k with chewing, ami alwav . 
a little brown dribble from the left rorner of hi.% motilii. 
xV^Mamh. E.xant. 6 June 5/4 This .stream is a mere lan- 
guid dribble from the .side of the mountain, 
b. tramf. and fig. 

i 8 ys Wostm. Rnr. XVII. 4f'3 note. As ofitn .is her apron- 
string breaks, the stones fall in such a direclii>n as to form 
a dribble, a 1871 R. Ciia.\iui;i<s II iursht f, 'I hese )»eople. . 
.ittcmpt to work off ‘a grciil secret’ upon me, in their 
ciiiiet way, ilriblile by driblilc. 1871 L. SricriiKN Playgr. 
Eur. xii. (iSf/ji 294 The little ilriljbJe of Comiiierce . . never 
quite ceases. 

2 . Football. An act of * dribbling see Duin- 

ur.K V. 4. 

1889 Pauline 3.1 When pl.ay was again resumed, the 
Modern forunids ..did :i good drililde into the Olasxicnl 
twenty-fixe. 1894 Wesfm. Gfi«. 13 Mar. 5/3 He .. collided 
with an opinmeiit, who had led a dribble down the field. 

3. local. A field drain made of broken stones 
between which the water trickles. Cf. Kituble. 

*^3 frnl. R. Agrie. .S'ov. IV. \\. ^25 .Stone draiiiK are 
various ; the most common here fin Wiltshirel arc wall, and 
drildjle or rubble. ^ 1846 J. Baxter Lih. Praet. Agric. 
((.< 1 . 4.1 1 . 234 The dribbit: ir. m.ide with Ktones. broken about 
the .si/o..iiscd for roads, the drain about eight inches wide 
filled a foot high with the stones. 

t Dri'bblement. Ohs. rare-K [f. Dribble 

V. + -MRNT.] A dribbling. 

*599 Nashk Lenieu Stuffe. (1871) 23 To shun spight I 
smothered these dribblements. 

Dribbler cdri-blaj). [f. Dribble v. 4 -br 1.] 
Gne who dribbles ; e.g. at football. 

1835 Sour 1 1 KV Doctor interchapter vii. III. j The as- 
pirants and wranglers at the bar, the dribblers and the 
spit fires. 1868 Football Annual i The supporters of Foot- 
ball appear now to have arranged themselves in two great 
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and distinct factions, .the ‘ dribblers , and the. .admirm of 
the runiiin^j and liackiri*: .style. 1891 I.iKk to i,0(k f tuies 
34 Oct. 1 V* '.entrc man is a speedy tlribbler and gtwd 
<-hot at f^oal. 

]>ri'bbling» vh!. s/>. [f. Dnrnnr.K v. -f -ing i.] 

1. A fallin" m a irickHn*' stream or succession 
of drops or small quantities. 

1669 Pkpyb I May, 'I’he day being unpleasing, .and 
now and then a little dribbling of rain. iraSWoooWAKn 
/,).«//.« (J. >, Semilunar processes on the surface, owe their 
f.>rm to the dribbling o» water, J. C. Smyth in 

CflfnmuH. II. 516 The dribbling of urine, .c'eased. 

b. tom nhly. 'rh.at which is dribbled, or given 
forth in driblets ; a dropping. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabeihouers lik. Physiike 95/1 Take sixe, or 
se.-iven shcepe dribbclinges. as fresh as the sheepc avoydetb 
them, a 1666 A. Krome Song^Sj Rt^ormation (R.), Out of all's 
ill-KOlten store He gives a dnbbhng to the poor. 

2. Football. See Dkibblk v. 4. 
Dri'bbling,///. n, [f. ns prec. "b -TNG 5^.] That 

dribbles (in t^ariohs senses). 

1. Gi\*ing forth in driblets. 

ijoa G. Harykv Piefv/s Su/er. 14 Pidlinge and driblinge 
confute]-. s that sitt all day buzzing upon a blunt point. 

2. Flowing out in a dropping stream, trickling. 

1697 Dranton Agincourt 186 The Howcr-glas.se . . w’hose 

dribbling sands, .make inee too much to feefe Your sKirkc- 
nesse hither. 1679 Wood Life fOxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 
Dribling raine and mists. 1877 F arrar Days of Vouth lii. 
ag It is no dribbling rivulet . .but a rejoicing river. 

Jig. 1686 Drvdrn Proi. Union him Comjani^s (R.), We'll 
take no blundering verse, no fustian tumor, No dribbling 
love from this or that presumcr. 

8. Tnconsidcrable ; made up of jjctty or 
trifling items. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xvii. 59; There passed some 
dribbling skirmishes [hrfin Jnriia] betweene the .. Cartha- 
ginians, and.. the Romanes. 1630 A*. Johnson's Kingtl. iV 
Co/nmw. 45 A long .suit for .t dribling debt. 164a Milton 
AJo/. .Vw/v/.(i85i) 3S1 Small temptations allure but dribling 
onendors. i^a K. RAvr.vscRoi'r Mautamoiuhi^ D. 1 statKl 
indebted to yon. (.>. A few dribbling sums, .Sir. 

4. That allows saliva or moisture to flow from 
the mouth, as a dribbling child. 


Briblet, dribblet (dri-blet), sh. [f. tikir v. -f 
•LET : association with dribble seems later.] 

1. *■ A small sum, odd money in a sum ’ (J.), 

tSja Qcari.ks Div. Panius iii. xxv. (i6(xj) 107 we crave, 
and crave a longer Hay, 'I'hen pay in Driblets, or else never 
pay. 1633 T. Adams K.xJ. a Prter 'xx. t he high tale. . 
that divers live .it, can be maintained by no driblets. 1794 
UuKKK St. (igst. /lastittgs\W.n. XV. 41 They had received 
in little uribbleis to the amount of ninety-live pounds. 1884 
Bowen in Latv Rep. aS Chancery Div. t 6 A tenant who 
has paid his l.ist «iuarter'.s rent by driblets under pressure, 
t b. esp, A sm.'ill or petty debt. Obs. 
itti Harington Orl. Pur. xmi. cxxxvi, And quite 
earli other all old debts .and driblets lAVr—Driblets used 
for petty recknings]. x6oo Dkkker Gentle Craft 18 Ido 
set mine oldc debts against iny new driblets. z68s Dryden 
Thren. Angus, xiv, .So strictly wer’t thou just to pay, F^en 
to the driblet of a day. 1798 S/orting Mag. XI. 104 Some 
other driblets, called debts of honour, 1867 TrolloI'K 
Chron. Barset II. Iviii. 151 A small mortg.age and such 
like convenient but uninfluential ilriblcts. 

2. A petty or inconsider.ible quantity or p.irl of 
anything. Fy [in) dnhUts \ in jietty portions at 
a time, little by little. 

1678 PuiLtii-s (cd. 4), Dribblets (ohl word), small portions 
or pieces. 1740 Dvchi! & Pardon, Driblet .. any small 
quantity or parcel of money, or any thing else. X83R 
kxamitur 34/1 It is rumoured tliat the creation of peers 
is to be by dribblets. A drop-hy-drnp invigoration seeqis 
. .absurd. x86a Mium. Mag. Oci. 301 A hundred weight 
of fish to be sold in drihlcis, fcir a ft.'iv pence 

8 . A small quantity or dribble (of liquid). 
x86o (v. H. K. Vac. Tour iai A driblet of sour milk. 1871 
L. Stephen Player. Rnr. lii, (1804) 77 Every driblet of 
water seemed to be in.scparably connected in their iiiinds 
with a drop of brandy. 

Hence tDri‘bl«t v. in/r.^ to come in driblets. 
»<S 9 Gauden Tears CA, m.v. 276 Biting poverty, .hardly 
to be relieved by tho.se dribliting pittances. 

Driche, var. form of Drek a,, Dketch 
Drichte, -Ine r see Dright, DRiOHiEy. 
Brickfiie: sceDnix, Druxv. 

Sriddle, V. Se. [Origin obscure: cf. diddle ^ 
piddh^ inir. * To work, walk, or act in a feeble, 
unsteady or uncertain manner.’ (Jam. Sunpl.) 

ax 6 tti Montgomerie Fly ting w. Pohvart 17 Thou art 
rloeaiid and dridland like .me foule beast. 1785 Burns 
Jolly Beggars, A pigmy^ scrajicr, w'i' his fiddle, Wha u.s'd 
at try.su and lairs to driddic. 1786 — Fp, Major Logan 
iii, Until you on a crummock driddie, A gray-haired carh 
Dride, obs. pa. l. and pple. of Dry v. 

Bridge, obs. form of I )redg£ sb.^ 

Brie, obs. form of Drek v.^ Drt. 

Briech, driegh, var. forms of Dree a. 

Dried (draid), ppl. a. [f. Dry v. + -ed l.] 

1. Dejtrived of moisture, desiccated. Often with ff/. 

a 13^ Hampole Psalter cl. 4 A dryid scyn. 1664 Evelyn 
Pal. Hori. (17*9) 203 Pull olF^all crumpl'd «lry’d Leaves, 
177* Franklin /.r//. Wks. 1887 IV. 403 A specimen of 
the Amcncan dried apples. zBi6 Byron Ch. IJar, iii. iii, 
.qL" f“"ows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 

1837 W. Ceopt. Bonnesille III. 185 Keeping the 

dmd meals for places where game might be scarce, 
a. transf. .md hg. Sec ihr. verb. 
x8m K1.FT011ER span. Cnr. lu. ii, A man of .1 dride con- 
science, 1B53 C. Bkontk / illette vi, A dried-in man of buni- 


I ness. t 89 S Allen Babylon xiii. In a dried-up Indian 
military tone. 

Drier, dryer (droi-wX [f. Pry v. + .eu*. 
The analogical spelling is drier, but dtyer is app. 
more frequent in the technical applications in 2 and 

3.] One who or that which dries. 

1. A thing that removes moisture. 

1518 PAVNF.u..Va/rmi/x Regim. Q ivh, Olde dry nuttis are 
gruate driers. 1686 Goad Celest. Potties 1. ii. 6 Wind is a 
l^ryer, even as Frost a Cooler. *796 C, Lucas Ess. Waters 
11 . 73 .Salt is justly deemed a drier, x8m Pail Mall G. 11 
Oct. 7/2 The sun and air are good enoiign driers. 

! b. A person engaged in drying. Chiefly in 
combination, as fruiPdider. 

2. {dryer) A substance mi.\ed with oil-paints to 
make them dry quickly. 

1840 Penny Cyci. XVII. 145/2 To all paint a little sugar 
of le^, or lith.Trge {Jtyers), should lie added to make it dry 
^uick. 1839 GuLLir.K & 81^ All dryers, .have 

’ in some degree a pernicious influence on colours. 

3. {dryet'^ A mechanical contrivance or apparatus 
used to remove moi.sture ; a desiccator. 

1^4 Knight Diet. Mech., Dryer, i. The heated tables or 
cylinders which expel the moisture from the just-formed 
paper, in the machine. 2. 'J'he oven which evaporates tlie 
i moisture from ccratiitc work. Rhv Btfllefin 145 Gibbs' 
Patent Tea Dryer . . is suitable for^ drying corn, coflee, 
manure, hops, brewers' grains and fruit. 

4. A substance that dries ((quickly or slowly;. 

1886 Longnt. VII. 379 Ohve oil never dries, or at 

least is the worst drier known. 

Hence Brl'erman, dxytrnuui, a man whose 
. business it is to manage some drying process; 
Ori*ery, Dry’ery, a drying establishment. 

1880 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., Paper makers. - Two dryermen. 
x886 Pall Malt G. 5 Get T3/2 The l.irge.At and finest 
, peaches going to the tannery, .the rest to the dryery. 

Brior, driest, comp, and sup. of Dry a. 
Briery, drieth, obs. forms of Dreary, Dryth. 
Brieve, -en, drif(e. driff(e, obs. IT. Drive v. 

■ Brifat, var. Dryfat Obs. 

tDriffle, drifle, zt obs. [? Allied to Dinii- 
I RLE.] 1. Irans. To utter in driblets. 

t2;9a G. Hxuvx^vPienr'sSnper. 14 These pidlingennd drib- 
lingc confuters . . w'ith much acloc drifle-out as many sen- 
tences in .t weeke as he will poure-down in an lioiire. 

2. intr. ‘ To drink deeply * (Halliwcl I . 

c xfS43 T, 'riri.i.y Siege Carlisle (1840) 15 The Garrison's 
I excessive drinking, caned drilling. 

3. To rain fUfnlly or in sparse drops, as at the 
• * tail ’ of a shower. Sc. Hence Driffliiig vbl. sb. 

Baillie Lett. 4- Jmls. (1841) 1 . 220 .Some jua- 
lou-sies did yet remairic, as driflling after a great shower. 
Drift (drift), sb, [Early ME. drt^l (not recorded 
' in OK.) corresp. to OFris. dripl vin nr-drt/t), 

; MDu., Du. dn/l, MHG. In/L O. Iri/l passage for 
‘ cattle, drove, ON. drt/t snow-drift, (Sw., Da. 

; dn/t ) ; verbal abstract from drifan to Drivr,] 

I I. The action of driving, etc. 
t 1. The net of driving ; propulsion, impulse, im- 
j pelus. (Now rare or Obs. exc. as in b. or a.) 

' a 1300 Cursor M. 496 (Gotl.) par |>ai drey ful hard drift. 

c 1400 Sinvdone Bab. 76 A drift of wedir us druflfe to Rome. 

' < 1440 Promf. Pant. 132/1 Dryfle, or drywynge of beslys, 
i ntinatm. 15x3 Fitzhkku. Surv. ob, As the whele golhe 
by driftc of water, a xjx 6 South H.), A man being under 
the drift of .any passion, will still follow the impulse of it. 

. 17*1 Pkrry Da^enh. Breach a6 The Breach.. was .stop’d 
; by.. the drift of a Row of large Piles, drove nc.'ir to e.Tch 
; other. 1858 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 11. 296 Sheep for 
the Smithlicld Monday market had to leave their homes on 
j ihe previous Wednv.sday or Thursday w'cek. Such a long 
drift, .caused a great waste of meat. 

I b. Forest Law. The driving of the cattle within 
; the precincts of a forest to one place on a par- 
i ticular day, for the determination of ownership, 
levying of fines, etc. (Cf. Drive v. 4 b.) 

1940 Act 32 lieu. VII f, c. 13 9 4 It shallM! laufull to the 
said lonlis owtien and posscssiuners of the said forrestis 
and chaces. .to make like driftc of the said forestis, chaccs. 
2598 Manwood Laves Forest xv. 9 » (1615) lusA Tlie 
GIficers of the Furc.si. .did u.se to make two drifts of their 
Forest eucry year. 1776 Ctts/ows Manor Epsvortk in 
.Stonehousc A.xholme ((839) 145 The l..ord is entitled to 
make one drift of the commons, between May-day and 
Mid.summcr, in order to ascertain whose cattle are pastur- 
ing thcTeoii. 1887 W. F. Collier V'enville Rights on 
Darhuoorxw Tram. Devonsh. Assoc. XIX. 382 The moor- 
man them proceeds to summon the vcnville tenants to join 
in the drift by blowing horns on the tors. 1894 Q. Ret'. 
Apr. 41S A.s.su)ting at the ‘drifts' in which the homed 
cattle and ponies are collected, branded, and the ' strays ' 
returned to their owners. 

t c. ylrch. The horizontal * thrust ’ of an arch. 
177* Hutton Bridges 60 'ITic thickness of the pier neces- 
sary to resist the drift of the arch. Ibid. 91 Drifl, Shixit, 
or Thrust of an arch, is the push or force which it exerts in 
I the direction of the length of the bridge. x8e3 P. NicHot.- 
I RON Tract. Build, 338. 

2. 'The fact or condition of being driven, as by a 
I current ; the action of drifting ; a slow course or 
; current. Also^f^, On or upon the drift 

X96e J. Hkywood Prw. 4 Epijer. (1867) 149 Beware 
' dryft to the woorst .shore. 1633 T, Jamks F’uy. zoo 'We 
j considered where we might haue the efeerest drift, .and let 
! her driue. ^ 1899 D. Pell Itnpr. Sea 305 Anchors give way, 

; and so Iships] are most dreadfully put upon the diift. 1711 
. Perry Daggen/t. Breach 75 A considerable Frost and 
i drift of Ire . . th.Tt Winter. z8w M AUav Phys. Giog. Sea 1 107 


; The eflTeet of modenTte winds.. is to cause what may be 
called the drift of the sea rather than a current. Drift is 
confined to surface waters. x886 Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. ii/i 
There is a steady low-class labour drift into London. 

I b. Nani. I'he deviation of a ship from its 
course in consequence of currents ; esp. in reference 
to its amount. 

1671 Narborough Jml. in Ace. Ses'. Laic Voy, 1. (1711) 
174 True Course, Drift and all Imuediment.s allow d, is, [etc.] 
1793 Rennell in Phil. Trans. LXXXIll. 195 On the sist 
of January, when lying to, 36 miles are allowed for 30 hours 
I drift, to the north-west. il|5o-Aa Lkwin hrras. Brit, 82 
I The maximum drift for a sinrie tide [in the English Chan- 
nel] . .is eighteen miles, and the minimum nine miles. 

c. Gunnery. The constant deviation of an eloa- 
; gated rotating projectile in the direction of its 

rotation; = Derivation if. 

X864 Daily Tel. 4 May, The hexagonal shot is far more 
limited with regard to lateral drift or deflection than the 
other two kinds of shot. 1867 ill Smy'TH SailoVs \Vord>hk. 

d. Slow movement of a galvanometer-needle, 
generally due to changes in the torsional elasticity 

: of the suspending fibre. 

3. fig. Natural or unconscious course, progress, 

' process (of action, argument, t time, etc.) ; esp. in 

reference to direction or probable result ; Tendency. 

I >549 Coverdale^ etc. Erasw. Par. 2 Cor: 6i Since the 
I tlrifte of inyiie epistle hath brought me to the visions and 
; 1-i‘Uclaciuns of the Lorde Jesus. Z575 Laneiiam (1871) 
i 46 Such a drifte of tyme was thear passed. 1594 T. B. 

! La Ptiwaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 5 That Epicurean doctrine. 

; whose only drift is.. to turne ineii from all religion. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 173 The whole drift of 
their institutioii is contrary to that of the wise legislators 
of all countries. i89t T. W. Reid Life Ld. Houghton 1 . 
X. 441 The general drift of affairs on the Continent. 

4. The conscious direction of action or speech to 
some end ; the end itself ; what one is driving at* ; 
purpose, intention, object, aim. (Now rare, exc. 
in reference to s})eech or writing : see also b.) 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) x68b, To imagyn.. 
what is the dryfte of y' kynge in his parlyament. 1601 
I Warner Alb. Hug. ix. xlviii. (1612) 223 Our drift (quoth 
he) a Conquest is. 1781 Cowi'ER Let. 19 Oct., My sole drift 
I is to be uKcfuh x8m Tennyson Maud 1. ly. viii, The drift 
j of the Maker is darl^ an Isis hid hy the veil. 

b. Meaning, purport, tenor, scope (of a speech or 
writing). Now the usual sense. 

x^ Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) i Harde it is.. to per- 
Ceyue the pruct‘s.se and dryfte of this trcatysc. ifigg 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 17 The main drift and scope of 
these pamphlets, .was to defame and disgrace the English 
Prelates. 1788 Guldrm. Gooden. Man in. i, I see the 
whole drift of your argument. x86B TlKLr.s Realmah vi. 
(1876) 124, I cannot see the general drift and purpose of 
the .story. 

•<• 6 . A scheme, plot, design, device. Ohs. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron, (1568^ II. 761 1 ’hat drift was 
by the Quecnc not unwisely ileviscd. xgaB Bale 77 m' 
Laves 1462 Now wyll 1 contryue the dryft of an other 
playe. ^ 1603 Knollfs Hist, Turks {x(>2x) Bcw.'ire thiTt 
by their wily drifts thou perish not. ^ 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Sek*. 103 Those, .hallowed drifts, and everlasting 
well wishes for the happiness of. . sinful man. 
t6. Putting off, delay, procrastination. [Cf. 
Drive v. 22 .} .5V. Obs. 

a i<^Q. Mary Ansrv. Thomnvortk in Keith //f«LCA..S'rvf. 
(173^ App. 102 (jam.) .Scho intendit na drift of tyme. luv 
I R. Brucf. Eleven Serw. v. 5.1 (jam.) Lang drifl and delay 
of thinges hoped for. z(^ Lithgow yVvir. x. 484 These 
promises, .were to be perfurined againe Michaelmasse. .But 
this day come he continued his drifts. 

II. That which is driven. 

7. A number of animals driven or moving along 
in a body; a drove, herd, flock, + flight (of birds), 
t swarm (of bees). Rarely of persons. Obs. or dial. 

c 1450 St, Cnfhbert (Surtees) 5840 par ran sixten men in 
a dryft. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Kvj, A Dryft of tame Swyne. 
xsjsa Auf. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 32 Cursit is the drift of 
thine Oxin. >6x3 Bi*. Hall Holy Panegyrick 45 Whole 
driftes of quailcs. xrag Dk Fof. Voy. round World (1840) 

: 316 Marks of cattle naviiig passed there, as if they had 
j gone in drifts or droves. x8x8 dcott Let. to Morritt x6 May 
in Lockhart. To think of carrying o(f a drift of my neigh- 
bour’s sheep. x8a8 Craven Dial., Drift, a drove of cattle. 


8 . A shower (of rain, snow, dust, etc.) driven 
along by the wind ; a driving mass. 

a 1300 Cursor M. S346'i par sal fall dun fra pe lijft A 
Modi rain, a dreri drift. 1589 Saiir, Poems Rform. x. 330 
In snaw, sleit, drift, wimL froist, hailstanis and rane. 1599$ 
SiiAKS. John 11. i. 412 Our I'h 11 tider .. Shall mine their 
drift of hiilleLs on this Towne. 1785 Pope Odyss, viii. 128 
Drifts ofrising dust involve the sky. iBtt Tennyson Talking 
Oak ii, The city lies, Beneath its drift ot smoke. ^ s886 Ritskim 
Praterita 1 . 290 Exposed to drift of rain under violent, .wind. 

b. An accnmulatioa of snow, sand, etc., driven 
together by the wind. (In quot. 1645 applied to 
a bed or vein of metal.) Also transf. 

4x1300 Cursor M. 9932 pis costel .. quitter cs ban snau 
drifl t]. 4XX400-S0 Alc-xander 1756 (Dubl. MS.) A flaw 

of fell snaw fallen . . fro )>c drifte. 1834 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. QT The sands by the fury of Tempests lies in great 
drift.s. 1845 Qimri.ks Sol. Recant, iv. ax Hath Heaven 
enricht thy payncs with thriving drifts Of mifflity Gold? 
1898 Frykr Acc, £. Mia P. 300 Meadows WJiite with 
Drifts of Snow. 1865 Whittier .Suoahb&und 59 A smooth 
white mound the Imish-pile showed, A fenceleas drift what 
once was load. site Daily Ww 12 Nov. 3 A The appa- 
rent carelessness with which the folds have been drifted 
together. .The drifts are held by clusters of ostrich feathers. 
1893 ibid. >0 Mar. il^ A drift of lovely lace fell over the 
large sleeves. 
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8 . Floating matter driven by currents of water ; a 
doating log, or mass of wood, etc. so driven. 
x6oo HAKI.UVT (1810) 111 . 530 Fouro leagues from 
the lande. you finde. .many drifts of rootes, leaues of trees, 
[etc.]. x6w Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 A Drift is 
anything floating in the sea that is of wood. x666 Dryoen 
Ann. Mirab. clvi, Some log perhaps upon the waters swam, 
An useless drift. Emkrron Eng. Traits, Vay. to Eng. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. ix Wc crept along through the floating 
drift of boards, logs, and chips. 

10. Geol. A term applied (a) to any superficial 
deposit caused by a current of water or air f also 
(b) spec, {the Drift) to Pleistocene deposits of 
glacial and fluvio>glacial detritus, also known as 
muUicr-clay, and till\ diluvium. 

1839 Murchison Silur, Syst. 1. xxxvii. 5^ Each region of 
the earth has its own superficial diluvia, produced by 
separate and distinct action ; [for these] the unambiguous 
word drift is proposed. iSgx I). Wilson Preh. Ann. (r 860 
1 . i. 30 Accumulations of marine and fresh water shingle 
and gravel called drift. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times Pref. 
(1878) T The Flint Implements of the Drift. 1869 R. B. 
Smyth GoUf Victoria O09 Drift, loose sand or a very 
loose friable alluvial deposit met with in some pltices close 
to the wnshdirt. xUa Geikik TexUbk. Geol. vi. v. i. § i. 

8 s8 This ' glacial drift ’ spreads over the low ground of the 
glaciated districts. 189a Oaroinkr Stud. Hist. Eng. 2 
t hese Palaeolithic men of the river drift. 

Ef. 1878 W. P. Rohkht.s /.ajo ^ Gott 44 In the Protestant 
dri/t may often be found, .the implements of Rome, 
b. attrib. 1847 F.mkrsom Eej^r. Afeu, Plato Wks.(Bohn) 
I. 288 The mountain from which all these drift boulders 
were detached. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 323 This 
drift'age cone, .is about twelve times as large a.s that now 
forming. 187a W. .S. Symomds A’*-. Rocks iv. 113 'I’he 
removal of the drift deposits allows the underlying rocks 
to become visible. 


11. a. A set of fishing-ncts. b. A large kind of 
net used in the herring, pilcliard, and mackerel 
fishery, extended by weights at the bottom and 
Moats at the top, and allowed to drift with the 
tide ; also called drift-net (see 19 c). 

H. Millf.h Scenes ^ Leg. xvii. (1857) afio A complete 
drift of nets. 1844 W. H. RIaxwell .sports 4- Ad7*. Scott. 
(1855) 322 A drift of nuts consists of from sixteen to twenty* 
.six. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. (1858) 440 Not a her- 
ring swam so low as the upper baulk of our drift. 

1 0. A fanciful name for a company of fishers. 

x^i Rk. St. Albans F vj b, A Drifte of fl.shcrs. 

12. A series of piles driven in. 

I7ai Pkrmy Daggeuh. Rreath 74 The said Drift of dove- 
tail'd Piles, yci A new Drift of Piles on the Thames side. 

13. Technical senses, a. A tool used for driving 
or ramming something (e.g* for driving piles), b. A 
steel tool enlarging or shaping a hole in a piece 
of metal ; a drift-pin. 0 . ‘ A priming-iron used to 
clear the vent of ordnance from burning particles 
after each discharge’ (Smyth Sailor's IVordbk.). 
d. .ShipdneiicfiHg i^o ist qnot. ^1850). 

Huloet,* Drift, lietle, or malic, to dryue pylc.s or 
fXsMt’St.fistuca. 17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuilder's Assist. 
164 Term-pieces; the fini-shing Pieces, or those which 
terminate tne Drifts. x8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 77 Needles, Quadrants, Wooden Drifts. csSfio 
Kudim. Navit. (Weale) nfi Drifts, those parl.s where the 
sheer is raised .according to the heights of the deck.s or 
gangways, and where the rails are cut ofT and ended by 
scrolls. 1850 Wealk Diet. Terms, Drift, a piece of h.ar- 
dened steel, notched at the .sides and made slightly taper- 
ing., used tor enlargjng a hole in a piece of metal to 
a particular .size by being driven through it. 1864 Webster, 
Drift, a tool used in driving down compactly the coriiposi* 
lion contained in a rocket, ur like firework. 1874 [see 
drift-pin in 10 c.J. x88x [see Dkiet v . 6]. 

e. Ship-building. The difference l^etwccn the 
size of a bolt and the hole into which it is driven, 


or between the circumference of a hoop and the 
circumference of the mast on which it is to be 
driven. (Ogilvie.) 

I79R Trans. Soc. Arts X. 927 Being a bolt of two drifts, 
(it) could not lie driven out. i8a3 Ckaihi Techual. Diet, 
III. A conne or way along which something is 
driven. 


14. gen. A track, poelic and rare. 

a\yt\ Xim Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 182 Birds.. 
pa.ssing through the airy Drift. 

16. Minmg, etc. A passage * driven* or ex- 
cavated horizontally, for working, exploration, 
ventilation, or draining; esp. one driven in the 
direction of a mineral vein. See Driftway 3. 

i8sa Manlove Lead Afines 150 They may cau.se [to be] 
opeiro Drifts, and Sum^ 1667 Primatt Ctty 4- C. Build. 
3 1'he convenient^ of driving a drift or sough, from the 
bottom of the hills to the sole of the Rake. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (X845) 13 A Drift or Watercourse from the 
old Pits. x88x ^VMONO Mining Gloss, s. v., A drift follows 
the vein, as distinguished from a cross-cut, which intersects 
it, or a level or gallery, which may do either. 

16 . A lane or road along which horses or cattle 
are driven; -Driftway i. local. 

1686 Evelyn in lylh Rep. Hist. MSS. tomm. App. 1. 132 
Why it should be made a common drift at all times, does not 
at all consist with . . convenience. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 
s88s W. White E. Eng. 11 . 79 1 went..diaffonally, across 
the wheatfield, and prc.sently struck the ' drift*, which has 
the appearance of an old Mck-horse road. s8B8 Rider 
Haggard CoL Qtmriich i, The broad way that led to it . . 
was a drift or gntss lane, 

17. S. Jf^a. [a. col. Du. drift,^ A passage of 
a river ; a ford. 
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i« 48 B. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 401 The road 
..crosses two or three * drifts ’ or fords. x 85 a F. Fleming 
Kaffraria (1854! 46 Where the road crosses a river, what is 
caliM a drift is m.'tde. .by clearing the bed of the river of 
large stones, and cutting a sloping roadw,iy through the 
banks on either side, x^ C. J. Andkrsron Lake S’gauti 
320 The passage of the Orange river... 'it what Is called 
Aendling.s Drift, or the inis.stonary fort!. 

IV. 18 . Naut. I..ength of rope paid out before 
a fastening is made ; length that a tackle will 
reach from its Bxed point ; distance so estimated. 

i860 H. Sti'art Seaman's Caiech. 47 Allow a fathom drift 
. . Bend it to the bunt f>cckct, to allow the .same drift as the 
buntlines. x88a Narks Seamanship (ed. 6) 120 lii ships 
with great drift between the fore and main yards, the boats 
are hoisted in. .with the launches purcliase. 

V. 19 . attrib. and Comb, el, gen., as dri/t- 
I borer (see 15), -doud, -current, (see 13 d), 

! -rain, -sand; dri/t-covered, ‘Strc 7 m ad}s, b. Gcol. 

I See 10 b. 

I 1637 K. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 11. 13 I’he drift sand, 
i piblc stones and gravell lying on the shore. 1749 J. Smith i 
; f 'oy. Disc. 11 . 141 To go to the Bottom of the Jiay to sc*m'h 
' for drift Fins [i. c. whales]. 1793 Smkaton Edystoue L . § 238 
, The dormant wedge or that with the point iipw'ard, being 
i held in the hand, while the drift wedge or that with its 
point downward, was driven with a hammer. xE/gbllousch. \ 
I IVords XllL 544 Miners from Cornwall, drift borers from ; 
; Wales. ^ 1^3 Bedford Sailors Pocketdtk, iv. (cd. 2) 102 J 
j Tlic Drift Curiciit is merely the effect of the wind on the j 
j surface of the w.iter. > 

I 0. Special combs.: drift-anohor, a floating i 
wooden frame or the like, used to keep the ship’s ! 
head to the wind in a gale or when dismasted | 
(called also drag-, sea-anchor) ; drift-boat, a boat 
for fishing with a drift-net; drift-bolt (earlier 
drive-ltoll) see quot. ; drift-fish, fish taken witli a 
drift-net ; so drift-fisher, fishery, -hen ing, -sprat ; 
drift-keel :::■ 11 ilge-kkf.l; drift-mining, gold- 
mining carried on by making drifts (sense 15) | 
along the detrital material in the channels of • 
former rivers, now coveretl by more recent deposits; j 
drift-net^ sense 1 1 b (also ; drift-nottcr, , 
one who fishes with a drift-net ; drift-piece (see : 
quot. 1850 and sense 13d); drift-pin, drift- . 
punch =: sense 13 b; drift-road Driftway i; j 
drift-aail (see quot. 1627^; drift-timber^ j 
Drift-wood; drift-weed, (a) sea- weed drifted 
on shore by the waves ; (^) a name for the gulf- 
weed {Sargassa bacciferd) and tangle {Laminaria 
digitata ) ; t drift-wind, a wind that drives or 
impels {obs.). Also Dript-jck -way, -wood. 

xa|74 Knight Dkt. Malt., ^Driff-amhor. x88x Times 
27 Apr. 6/4 She had lo.st both her nuist.s, and wn.s riding to 
a drift anchor. i8sx 0/hc. Caial, ^ Gt. Exhib. 1 1 . Boo 
Model of. .the new' Mcvagisscy *drift and fishing lioat. 
1883 Incisure Hour 697/a A drift-boat c.Trrie.i from eight to 
twenty nets. 1867 Smvth .S'ai/or's fVord-bk., * Drift-bolts, 
cuiiimonly made of .steel, are u.sed as long punches for 
driving out other bolls. 1864 Glasgoiu Daily Herald 24 
Sept., I have sold "drift- fish for i2r...both drift herring and 
! trawled herring would be selling for Bx. Ibid , 1 was 
i a trawler when trawling was permitted, and u *dnft fisher 
j a.s well. 1869 Sir E. J. Kkku Shipbmld. ii. 43 Side-keels 
I . . [also] known as ‘ "(frift-kccls * auxiliary-keels ‘ bilge- 
keels 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lk.nnt 43 At nightraU 
the nets arc set cither across or parallel to the tide and 
suflered to drift with it, hence they arc called ' "drift nets 
Times 25 May 9 Line and drift-net fishermen. 1711 
W. Sutherland Shipbuilder's Assist. 75 Term Pieces or 
•Drift Pieces sided. C1850 Kudim. Naidp (Wcalc) iiO 
Drijt-pieces, solid pieces, fitted at the drifts, to form the 
scrolls. 1874 Knight Diet. Aleck., '^Drift-pin, a hand lo«)l 
of metal driven into a hole to shape it ; as tbe drift which 
makes (he square socket in the w.'itch-key. 1869 Sir £. J. 
Kkku Shiphnild. x. 198 When the holes arc badly uunched 
the w'orkman drive.s in a .steel •ilrift-punch. .and the plate 
ix thus forced and tom and the holes cnlar{{cd. xfiay 
Capt. Smith .teaman’s Gram, vii, 31 A *Drift: saile is onely 
vsed vnder water.. to kcepc the Ships head right vpon the 
Sea in a slornie, or when a .ship driues too fast in a current. 
»7»7-5* Chambers Cycl., Drift-sail,, \s generally usr.d by 
fishermen, especially in the Nurtb-xea. x^ Lvem. awjf 
V'isit U, S. ll. 140 To visit the mouths of the Mississipiii, 
and see the banks of sand, mud, and "drift timber, recently 
formed there, i8m Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1S791 aao 'riie ^ 
high-water mark of "drift-weed on a sc.'i-hc.ich. x6xa 'Two ; 
AW«/r K. v. iii, Waters, That "drift-winds force to raging. i 

Drm,z/. [f. prec. sb.] ‘ 

1 . intr. To move as driven or borne along by a 
current ; to float or move along with the stream or 
wind; -Dm vis v. 26. b. Of snow, sand, etc. ; To 
collect in heaps driven together by tlic wind. ; 

? a x6oo Robin Hood 61 Cam dryfting owyr the ley. 176a 
Fauconkr Shiptur. u. 185 Drifting f;i>t on Greciu’x rocky 
.strand. i8a8 Scott T'. M. Terth xxiv, We must let her 
drift with the current. 1869 Pii ili.ipj* Vesuv. iii. 67 Coin imis 
of smoko and ashes which drifted to the south-east, 

J. T, Fowler Adamnan Introd. 66 Bcd.s of .suid, which 
drift like snow. . , i 

c. transf. and fig. To move or pass |)assively or 
aimlessly ; to be carried involuntarily or without : 
effort in some course or into some condition. ! 

x8aa IIaxlitt Tabled. Her. 11. i. (iB6g) 8 Drift with the [ 
tide of iu>nsen.se. 186$ K. W. Dale yew. Temp, xi. (1877) 121 j 
They, .were fast drifting towards apostasy., 1885 Manch. \ 
Exam. 30 Mar. 5/2 Content to let things drift. 

2 . trans. To drive or carry along, as by a current ; 
of water or air; to blow into heaps (snow, sand, etc.). • 

a 1618 Sylvester Mem. Morialitie n. iv. Time flits as 


I Winde .. Who kiiowes what ills it every moiiieot drifteth. 
; 1718 F. Smiih Voy. Disc. I. 166 In Places where the Snow 
I is drifted I9' the Wind. 1856 Froudk Hist. Eng. (i8i;8) 1 . iv. 
, 334 Into civil war the nation had no intention of permitting 
; thcmsclve.s 10 be drifted. 1869 E. A Pakkks Tract, l/ygiene 
; (ed. 3) 21/ Can malaria be drifted to the place in any way ? 
8 . trans. To cover with drifts (of snow, etc.) ; 
also intr. for refi. to become covered with drifts. 

a 1851 Moir Poems, Birth Tlosvers xvii, When Winter 
drifts the fields With snow. 1864 I-owfll Fireside Trav, 
250 The .sides of ihe road were drifted with heaps of wild 
hawthorn and honeysuckle. x8^ W. Pike Barren Gr, N. 

\ Cattfuia 105 Our trarks had drifted up. 

t 4. trans. To put oft’, delay, defer; =DrivI! v, 
22. Sc. Obs. 

I Cawmichael Z.t 7 . ill ll'odr. Misc, (1844) 434 

j To drift time awhile. 1588 A. King tr. Cauisius' Catecn,, 

! CotfessioH i 'J'o drifte to do (Hcn.'ince for ouie xinnes quhil 
j lilt huure of deathe. 16x9 Z. Bovn Last Rattell (1629) 237 
: (Jam.) If thou delay and drift him vinill morrow, 
i t 6. To drive at, .'liiu at, try ^P^ffect. Ohs. 

xAmWarnkr Alb, Rug. xii. Ixix. (1612)201 Not sooner 
, Dorcas had dcuis'tl. but Lienor it drifts, ibid.. Epitome, 

I Which Elfrick . .drifted the muriher of King F.dmund. a s6x8 
Svi.vEsiKR Cup of Consolation 16 Dark Limbo’s Potentate 
Drifts M.'ur'x destruction. 

6. Mcch. T’o form or enlarge (a hole) with a 
drift (Drift j/j. 13 b.) 

1869 Sir E. j. Reed .Shipbuild. xix. 415 Drifting unfair 
holes would be considered bud work. xWx (iuEENER Gun 
2^1 1'he hole is drifted from round to stjuarc by knocking in 
differeiit-.sized drifts. 

7 . {Mining.) intr. To excavate a drift (see Drift 
sb. 1 5) ; trans. to excavate a drift in ; - Drive v. 10. 

1864 in Wkurtlr. s 9 j» Raymond .Statist. Mittes 
Mining 179 They have sunk a .shaft.. over 50 foci, and 
intend to go to a depth of drifting cast nnd we.st at 
iix> feet. 1884 Harpers Mag, Mar. ^2\l\ It i.s tunnelled 
or ‘ drifted ' as in one of the hill-.sidc miiicji. 

Hence Dri'fted ///. a. 

t7R8-46 Thomson Winter Impatient flouncing through 
the drifted hea|>s.^ *77® T. Huictiink Virginia Ac. 
31 The Channel is ubstriicted with- .Is]und.s, formed by 
trees and drifted wood. 1847 Kmerson Poems (1857) 47 
Struggling through the drifted roads. x88a Dai/y tel, 4 
May, .Sprung landingH held with unfair or drifted hule.s. 

Imrtage (dri fted,:;), [f. Drift v. -i -age.] 

1. The process or operation of drifting. 

x86a M. Hopkins Hnwaii 414 There is always n driftage 
of the Isonnding) line. x8^ Smyhi .Sailors Word-bk., 
Driftage, the amount tiue to Icc-way, 1877 Le Conte 
Elem, Geol. (1B79) 135 The rate of peat-growth depends 
upon.. the manner of accuiiiululiuu, whelbi;r entirely by 
giowth of plants in situ, or partly by driftage. 

2. cancr. Drifted material. (Cf. wredtageb) 

1768 I. Bykon Narr. PataeouiaigA. 9) 63 No hopes of 
any valuable driftage from (the wreck]. 1835 IfAWTuoRNE 
Amer. Nvte-bks, 15 June (1883) 13 Among the heaps of 
sea- weed there were sometimes small pieces of painted 
: w'ood, bark, and other ilriftagc, 
j Bnftal, rare. [f. Drift /A f-AL.] J’er- 
I taining to or of the nature of drift. 

I x8.. All KN in Couch Bints N.-/V, (1874) 10 The driftal 
I debris adhering to the trees serves to mark the 'Idgli- 
I water ’ line. 

I Drifter (dri’ftw). [f. as prcc. + -er L] a. gen. 

I One wlio or that which drifts, b. Alining, A 
i miner who excavates drifts (see Drift sb. 1^). o. 

; A boat or mnii engaged in llshing with a dnft-nct. 
i 1864 Daily Tel, 16 Aug. The lead of rich pay diit was 
j lo.st for a short time. but. .the drifters found it again. 1883 
J Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 79 Model of Drifter (or Hening 
I Fisheries. 1887 Daily Nesvs 17 .Sept. 4 6 The proposal.. 

, that trawlers should tish only in the daytime, and drifters 
; oiih' durin{i> the niglittiuie. 

Drift-ice. [f. Drift j^.] Drifting or drifted 
' icc ; csp. detached pieces of ice drifting with the 
j wind or ocean currents. 

I x6oo Hakluyt Voy. 111 . 65 (R.) We were greatly endnn- 
I gered with a piece of drift yce, W'hicli die ebbe brought 
fourth of the sound.s. 1694 Ace. .Sev. Late Voy.\\. (1711) 
221 I’lic Co.xst .‘io ftiJI of drift Ice. tliat il i.s almi>st iiiaccussi- 
blc. X 77x 84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. iSy'2 We spent the 
night .stamiing oft and on, ninong the drift icc. i8ao 
ScoKi-:.siiY in Ann. Keg. 11. 1324 J)rift-ice con.sista of pieces 
less than lloes, of various sliape.H and miignitndcs. 

Dry'f tin g, vbl. sb. [L LIript Z'. + -ING L] The 
action of the verb Drift, tj.v. ; also concr, {pi.) 
that which is drifted. 

i8xx Keats Isabella xiv, The rich-ored driftings of the 
flood. X891 F.cho 10 Mar. j/j The drifting bus caused many 
roads to be impassable. 

t b. rutting off ; lapse (of time). Obs. 

1610 J. F0KBF..S Certain Kec. (1846) IL x. 496 No drifting 
of time sould cause them to alter. 

t c. .Scheming, machination. Obs. 

z6ox Warnkr Atb. Eug. xii. Ixxv. (161a) 313 Italian 
Driftings, and such Simies. 

Dri'ftintf,///. a. [f. as prec. + -iNa*.] That 
drifts ; see tne verb. 

1749 F. Smith Voy. Lise. IL 43 Intensely cold, with ex* 
ccssivc hrost and d rifling Snow, 1^7 Kmerron Poems, 
IVoodnotes Wks. (Bohn) 1. 423 Drifting s.'ind-heaps. |8 qo 
B oLURKWtmu Col. Reformer (1891) 331 The gaunt, perish- 
ing seaman on the drifting raft. 

t b. Designing, aiming, scheming. Obs. 
x6oa Waknkh Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (xfiia) 239 111 drifting 
Rome and Spaine. 

Hence Dri'fbitigly ti<Lo. 

1859 Ckamb, Jrnl. XL 128 The fading clouds, all drift- 
ingly, .Submerge. 1895 A. Averts in Biackm. Mag. 639/2 
'I'o Ash driftingly from one end of Lough Inagh to another. 
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JDriftlond : sec Droplamx 

Driffcless (t^ri-ftles), a. [f. Drift sb, + -less.] 

1. Having no drift, purport, or purpose ; aimless. 
t8o6 VV. Taylor in Montkly Mag, XXII. The primi- 
tive meaning of ambignous therefore is dnfuess. a sm 
H. Taylor Autohiog (*885) I. vi. 95 A reckless and drifl- 
less conduct in life. 

2 . Gcol Free from drift ; sec Dbipt sb, 10. 

1873 J. Gkikif. 67. Ice xxxii. 465 The ' driftless region * 
of Wisconsin. Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Hence Drl'ftlest&cBfl, aimlesniess. 

>801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. s8a An apparent 
driftlessncss of the events and characters. 

Ih^way, drift-way (dri ft,w«‘‘)- [f- 

sb. + Way.] 

1 . A lane or road along which cattle or horses 
arc driven to jiasture or market ; a drove-road : 
see also quot. i88.f. (In local use.) 

161X A7varil cone. Holland Fcth Lincolnah.^ The s.'dd 
commoners, .to leave a driftway for the cattle and beasts 
uf the .said Ed want Dymockc. 177a Rhode /si. Colonial 
Kcc. (186a) VII. S4 An Act em{^wering the several town 
councils.. to lay out drift-ways in their respcctiNx* towns. 
x88o Wi 1.1.1 A MS Rights of Common 3*4 A way may be 
eiilier A footway, or a bridleway, or a driftw.'iy for cattle. 
1884 Halk in Nar'ragansett xi. 41 ‘ 1 irift way ’ . . 

is. .a cros.s-road to the sea by which the sea- weed .. may be 
hauled up to their home.s. 

2 . Nattl. The amount by which a ves.sel drifts 
out of her course ; Icc-way. 

*7«i Hajlev, Drift fof a Shipl is the same as Lee- 
way. 1067 in Smyth Hatiods IVoradk. 

3 . Mining. G\c, = Drifi* sb. 15; also, a small 
gallery driven in advance of a tunnel, etc. 

*843 Rcnny Cyci. XXV. 371/a The miners begin to exca- 
vate I.Ttcrally by foniiirig a beading or diift way along tlic 
level of the Ufiper part of the tunnel. Suinotimes such 
a drift is funned thruughont the w'holc length uf the tunnel 
lieforc any p.arl is opened ont to the full si/e. x86z S.mili'.s 
Engineers 1. 444 'J he excav.'xtions. .pu^ceded in opposite 
directions to meet the oilier drift w.Tyx.. in progress. 

Brifb-wood, dri*ftwood. Wood floating 
on, or cast a.shore by, the water. 

[x6t3 1 *CRCUAS /Vlgrimage ^16 14) 743 They have no wood 
but drift. I X633 T. JamivS I'oy. 26 'Ihcrc was great store of 
drift wood. 1780 CoxK Russ. Disc, 42 FoiobicfT built 
another .small vessel with drift-wa>d. 1840 R. H. J.)ava lltf. 
Mfist \xiii.72 [We] made a lire.. with the drift-wood. 

Drifby (dri fti), a. [f. Drift sb. + -y.] 

1 1 . Full of secret .aim.s ; wily. (Cf. Drift sb. 5.) 
1371 Camhom Hist. Irel. 11. ix. (1633) 106 Ormond was 
secret and drifty. 

2 . Characterized by drifts, of the nature of a drift. 

1730 T. llosruN Mem. xii. 433 'I’hat drifty day stopt 
a funoral. 1783 Bohns JP^'infer Night viii, Through the 
ragged roof and chinky wall, Chill, o’er hi.s slumbers, piles 
the^ drifty heap ! x88x J. Kcssell Haigs xi. 301^ 'I’hc 
Thirteen Drifty Day.s in w'hich the storm culminated in the 
iminih of Fehru.'iry [1674I. 

Drifuiii obs. pa. oplc, of Drive v. 

Drige, dri^e, dngh^e, obs, ff. Dry, Dree v. 
tBriggle-draggle. Obs. exc. dial. fRe- 
duplicatccl f. Dkacolk v., with vowel-alternation : 
cf. dingU’dangle, etc.] A slut, slattern, drab. 
Also at f rib.., slatternly. 

Kraunc.e Lamiers Log, 1, vi. 33b, If there be any 
driggle draggle in Shrewsbury. 1393 TelLTroth's N. V. 
Gift 14 Those driggell draggells (whose wicked and la.s- 
civious lives have w.Tsted their bodies). x6xx Flokki, 
Zacana, a driggle-di aggie strumpet. x888 Elwoktiiy 
W. Somerset U'ord-hk. Origgle-draxglu, adv. and sb., in 
a slovenly, slatternly manner — specially applied to women's 
dress ; also as an epithet. 

tllrigllt^ Obs. In 1-3 dryht, driht, 5 
drt)t. [OE. dtyht, driht multitude, army, people 
= OS. druht, OHG., MUG. truht. ON, drkt ; cf, 
Goth, ga-drauhts soldier ; f. dr^ogati to do, per- 
form, work, do military service ; sec Dree v.] A 
multitude, host, .'irmy. 

a 1000 CxdmoHs KxoH. 78 Drihta 7;edrymost. c xao3 
Lav. 99 pcs due mid Ids drilite to bare sm him droh. 
a 1400-190 A hxander 3S68 IJraguna dryles doun o drijt fra pe 
dcrie hillis. 


b. atirib. and Comb.^ as drightfare, march of 
a host, procession, throng; drightfolk, people, 
army ; drigbtman, warrior. (OE. and early ME.) 

<fiooo CxdmotCs Exod. 34 pa wa:s..deade 3;cdrenccd 
drihlfolca imest, rxaos Lay. 14715 Hengest gon to flonnen 
mid al his driht-nionnen. Ibid. 16584 He wendc in to 
Cuninges-biirli mid his driht folke. a iaR3 Leg. Kath.sZ^'n 
WiiS swiidi dream & drihtfare .is drihtin deah to cumene. 
Bright^.: see DaioHriN. 

Drighte : sec Dhetch 


tDri’ghtiiif -teiii nbbrev. dxiglit. Ob 

Forms: a. 1-4 drihton, 3 dri^ten, (Orm.) drihi 
till, drittin, 3-4 drijtin, drihtin, '4 drightlni 
•mi, drijtyn, dryjt^t'jyn, 4-5 drljtlne. drigh 
tin(o, dryghtyii o, 5 driohtine. &. 3-4 driht(c 
3 dryght, 3-4 driohte, 4 dright(e, drytte, 4- 
dry3t(©. [OE, dryhictY, drihten - OS. drohth 
OFris. drochten, OHG. truhtin, ON. drdttinn, 
dryht, Dwoiixl with suffix 4 no z\ cf. Goth, km 
dins governor, 1 .. dominus, etc.] A lord, rulci 
chief; spec, the Lord God, or Christ. 

a. Bcinvut/ i Tli.l a.,73 Gcata dryhien. Ibid. 3113 Witi 
Drihten rodcra riedcnd. r looo /ELUiic Exod. nx. xo S 


aeofoka ys Drihtnea reate dseg k*nes Oodeit. ^ c 1175 Lamb, 
Horn. 3 Iblesced he her cunieb on drihtmes nome. 
c iwoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 109 Urc drihten christ. a \jgao 
Cursor M. 53x7 1 am drilttyn bi faders god and al-so b^e. 
I <1x400 Morie Artk. 604 To dye at ^^^[htyna wylle. 
c 1475 Rauf Cmlyear 856 Now thaiikit be Drichtine. 

p. c xRoo V W». Co/L Horn. 187 Manie mannisahe foUeden 
nre drihte. r 1130 Hymn to God 5 ibid. Api>. 258 Folke.s 
fader, heoucnltche drichte. <r 1300 Cursor bf. iioooThoru 
grace o dright. c xaxs Shoreham 33 Bye drytte. e 1380 
Sir Eeruvtb. 407 So helM be by dri)le 1 c 1430 Myrc 
1470 To burye the dede as oya owre dry)!, 
t Hence (only in OK. and early ME.) : Dri*ght- 
ness (drihtnesse), majesty, godheaa ; Dri'ght- 
fal, Dri'ghtUke (MhtHo) cSjs., lordly, noble. 

/y<viWM^{Th.) 9330 Hie. .drihtlice wif to Denum feredon. 
<1 xooo Cfodmon's Gen. 1843 drihtlicu mwE •• buhte. 
c 1173 Lamb, Horn. 101 I^co on hadan and an god. .on nne 
diihtiic.s.se and gcHlncsse. c xaos T.ay. 2476a Al pi drihtliche 
iiolc. AZMR Leg. Kath. xia3 He nc lusede..undcdlich- 
iiesse oiiont his drihtnesse. a laas yuliana 13 pe dribtfule 
guild .TDollo mi lauerd. 

Drih, Drijfe, obs. ff. Dree <x., Drive v. 

Drill (dril), iAi Also 5 drylle, 7 dril, driUo. 

S in sense 2, goes with Drill sense 1 offers 
ifficulties, and is not certainly the same word.] 

1 1. A .small draught (of liquid). Obs. rare, 
c 1440 Promp. Part*. 132/1 Drylle, or lylylle drafte of 
diAnKc, haustillns, 

A (? trickling) rivulet or sm.all stream ; a rill. 
1641 G. Sandvs /'araphr. Song Sot. iv. ii, Those living 
Springs. .Whose Drils our plants with moisture feed. 17x9 
Dk Fdk Crusoe \. X, Meadow-land .. which had two or three 
..drills of fresh water ill it. 1731 R. PaltiX-K P. Wilkins 
xxxiv. (1883) 93/j Coming to my drill’s mouth, 1 fixed my 
implements for a draft there. 1819 (J. Samouf.i.lk Entonwl. 
Ctfmpend. 313 The drills in marshes should be examined. 

Drill (dril^, j/>.- Also 7 dril. [In sense 1 prob. 
immed. a. Du. dril, drilie, in same sense (in Kilian 
1599, and jirob. in MDu.), f. dnllcn ; see DWLL 
; in other senses app. from the vb. in Kng.] 

I. Mechanical and technical senses. 

1 . An instrument for drilling or boring ; applied 
to contrivances of many kinds for boring holes in 
metal, stone, and other hard substances, from a 
pointed steel tool to an elaborate drilling machine. 

x6ix CoTCR., Trappan, a Stone-cutters Drill, the toole 
wherewith be borc.s little holes in marble. See. x688 K. 
Holme Annoury in. 322/x ITie Drill Is a shaft or long Pin 
of Iron with a Steel point. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exert. 
Drills are used for the making suen Holes as Punches will 
not conveniently serve for. 1879 CasselLs Techn. Ednc. 
1 . 185 'I'he drill is a revolving cutter .. to form circular 
holes in iron or other material. ^x88i Raymond Mining Gloss. 
s. V., '('he ordinary miner’s drill is a bar of steel, with a chisel- 
sh.Tpcd end. 

2 . A shcll-fish which is destructive to oyster-beds 
by boring into the shells of young oysters ; a borer. 

x886 SlT Amer. Snppl. XXII. 8868 The little littorinas. 
the destructive * drill ' which works its*way utto the .shell 
of the young oysters. 

3 . Manner or style of drilling, or in which a hole 
is drilled. 

1849 Longf. Kavanagh 92 He . . said the drill of the 
[needle’s] eye was superior to any other. 

II. Military and derived senses. 

4 . The action or method of instructing in military 
evolutions ; military exercise or training ; with a 
and ft. an exercise of this nature. 

a 16331 II. JoNsoK Underrvijods Ixii. 29 He th.it but saw 
thy curious captain’s drill. Would think no more of Vlushing, 
or the Brill. 1809 Wellinoton 24 June in Gurw. Deep. 1 V. 
463, 1 propose to give the IjcnI drilled of the seven baibdions 
coming to Portugal, in order to assist in your drills. 1859 
Jki’MSon Brittany ii. 15 A company of soldiers, .at drill. 

6. One who drills (others) ; a drill-master. 

18x4 .Scott lJ'a7>. Ixii, Her husband was my sergeant- 
major .. and got on by lining a good drill. 1894 1). C. 
Ml'khay Making of Novelist 57 The varioiLS drills laboured 
at him like galley-slaves. 

6. fig. Rigorous training or discipline ; exact 
routine ; strict methodical instruction. 

1813 W. H. Ikklano Scribb/comania 51 'I’hy worn quill 
'('00 often hath needed Apollo's sharp drill, tin Emerson 
Lett. 4 Soe. Aims, Elotfuence Wks. (Bohn) Ilf. 194 This 
wise mixture of good drill in Latin grammar with gc^ drill 
ill cricket, boating, and wrestling. 

m. 7 . attrib.an^ Confb. a. Pertaining to a drill 
or boring instrument, as dHllGioU, •holder, •room, 
•spindle, -siring; drilldike adj. ; drill-barrel, a 
cylinder round the shank of a drill, on which the 
string of the drill-bow works ; drill-bow, a bow 
used for working a drill ; dxiU-ohuck, •extractor, 
-gauge, -Jar, -pin, -plate (oBreaht-platk 3 b), 
-press, -stock (sec quots.). 

1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 6 The bigger the *DriM-hnrrel 
is, the easier it runs about, but less swift.. .You must, .keep 
your "Drill- Row straining your Stri^ pretty stiff. 1863 
Lubbock P.reh. Times xiv. (1869) 513 The Dacotahs used a 
drill bow for the purpose of obtainmg Are. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., *DrilU'kuik, a chuck in a lathe or drilUrig- 
niachine for holding the shank of the drill. Ibid., *Drill- 
extractor, a tool or implement for extracting from deep 
boring.s a broken or a detached drill, /bid., *DriIigage, 
.*1 tool for determining the angle of the basil or edge of a 
drill. Ibid., * Drill-jar, a . . stone or well-boring tool in which 
the tool-holder is lifted and dropped successively. s6g8 
Ballard in /*hil. 7 'rnus. XX. 490 Little.. *dr{IMike pieces 
of Steel. 1850 Ciivpu Locks 4 Keys 15 The ’^drill pins of 
the lucks, and the pipes of the keys. 1874 Knioht Diet, 


Meek,, DriUpin, a pin In n lock which enters the ho low 
stem of a key. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 7 ^Dnll-Plate, 
or Brcasl-Tlate..to set the blunt end of the Shank of the 
Drill in, when you drill a bole. 1864 Webster, *^r/ 7 A 
press, a machine-tool embodying one or more drills for 
making holes in metal. 1838 Simmonos Diet. Trade, 
* Drill-stock, the holdfast for a metal drill. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 6 You may sometimes require, .several *Drill- 
string.s ; the strongett Strings for the largest Drills. 

b. Pertaining to or connected with military drill, 
as drill'day, -ground, -instructor, -master, -purpose, 
-room ; drill-sergeant, a non-cominissionra officer 
who trains soldiers in military evolutions. 

X83X Jane Portkr Sir E. Seawards Narr. II. 169 After 
these arrangements, *drill-day came. 1844 Kegul. 4 Ord, 
Army 120 In the Barrack- Yard or *Drill-Ground. 1876 
A. Arnold in Cmtemp. Rev. June 28 The. .•drill-instructor 
lias never before him the same body of men. x8^ Spurgeon 
Ireas. Daro. Ps. xviii. 34 The Holy Spirit is the great 
•Drill-niasicr of heavenly soldiers. *803 {title) The t ’om- 
plete *I)rill .Serjeant. x8a6 Miss Mitioku Village Scr. 11. 
1 1861) 265 Facing to right and left, under the command of a 
drill-sergeant. - , , 

thrill (dril), sh.^ Also 7 dxiL [pei h. ad. native 
iLimc.] A West African species of baboon, 
Cynocephalus leucophwus. 

1644 Bulwkr Chirol. A iv, Hie dumb Ginnie Drills, idga 
Anthropomet. (1653) 439 This relation of Tulpius show.H 
this creature to have been a kind of Ginncy Drill, which thi.s 


aiuemark [anttma.skl of an Historian, he differs from him as 
a Drill from a man. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Dril. .a large 
over-grown Ape, or Bnlioon, so called. 17^ Swift It cannot 
rain but it pours Wks. 1755 HI. i. 136 His cars .. he can 
move like a drill, and turn them towards the sonorous object. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. 8 156 'I'lie Drill .. is rather smaller 
in stature than the Mandrill. .The face is black; but the 
bc.iril is orange colourctl. 

Drill, sb.^ [Perh. the same word as Drill sb.'^, 
in its sense of rill, runnel : cf. the senses of Ger. 
rille small furrow, drill, chamfer.] 

1 . A small furrow made in the soil, in which seed 


is sown ; a ridge having such a furrow on its top ; 
also, the row of plants thus sown. 

1797 Bradley Earn. Diet. .s.v. Carnation, l]he seed m^ 
be sown . . in drills drawn cross a l^ed by a Line. 1779 T. 
.Simpson Vermin-Killer 2, Field rats, .will . . run along the 
drills of peiLS. 1787 Winter .Syst. Hush. 1 84 'I’he drills were 
eight inches asunder. 2834 Penny Cycl. I. 224/2 '’fho seed 
sown by hand falls into the bottom of the drills. Mod. 
A drill of potatoes or turnips. 

2 . A machine for sowing seed in drills, now 
usually having contrivances for drawing furrows 
and for covering the seed when sown. 

1731 J. 'Pull Horse-hoeing Hush. xxii. 147 The Drill is 
the Engine that plants our Com and other Seeds in Rows; 
it makes the Chaitiitls, .sow.s the Seed into them, and covers 
them. <1x740 — in C. W. Ho.skins Occas. Ess. {\%C) 102, 
I composed my machine. It w.ts named a Drill, liecnusc 
when farmers used to .sow their beans and pease into chan- 
nels or furrows by h,Tnd, they colled th,Tt action drilling. 
iBxa Cbauue 'Tales 3 Wks. 1834 IV. 105 Corn sown by 
drill, or thresh’d by a machine. x886 1 . Hardy Mayor 
of Casterbridge xxiv, 'I'he new-fashioned, .horse-drill. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as drill-box, -cullure,-hus- 
Itandry, -man, -system; drill-barrow, a barrow- 
like contrivance for sowing in drills ; drill-harrow 
(sec quot.); drill-machine, -plough s- sense 2. 

1803 R. W. D1CK.S0N Prai t. Agric, (1807) 1. 28 The •drill- 
barrow is . . well adapted for sowing some grains and small 
.seeds. X7S3 Chambrr.s Cycl. .S'ltpp., Drill, or “ Drill-Box. 
1847 Craio, Drill-box, the box in a drill-machino which 
contains the .seed. Ibid., * Driil-hiirro 7 v, a small harrow . . 
used between the drills or rows fur the purpose of extirpating 
weeds.^ 1784-3 Keg. 59/a "Drill husbandly is.. the 
practise of a garden brought into the field. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 120 * Drill-machines, atmehed to the 
ploughs . . or used with a horse or by hand. X73X J. Tull 
Horse-hoeing II nsb. xxiii. 166 'I’he "Drill-Plow which makes 
the Channels for n treble How of Wheat. 1847 Jml. R. 
Agric. A’tfc. VlII.i. 63 A drill-plough, which drills the seed, 
aiid covers it in with the furrow turned by tlic plough. 

DriU (Hril), sb.i* Abbreviated form of Drilling 
sb. [Cf. Ger. drell (Brem. Wdrteib.).] 

*743 Land. 4 Country Brew. iv. (ed. 9) 315 A Sort of 
Cloth called Drill. 1851 Ojfic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1. 99 
Drills, and other Twilled Linens. 1887 Pall Mall G. xa 
Jan. 7/1 In cotton floods. .America takes a high position in 
two descriptions, drills and sheetings. 

atU ib. x88a Bret Hahtb Flip i, His light drill garments, 
t Drill, v.^ Obs. (exc. dial.). Also 4 driL 
[Appears firet in ME. : origin unknown.] 

1 . Irans. and absol. To delay, defer, put off. 

a 1300* Cursor M. 16390 fC’ottd Selcuth vs thine o jw, 

S ilate. wit drightin for to drill [GBit, wid dreching for to 
rill] We haf v.s chosen nu barabon, him haf algal we will. 
Ibid, 2yi\^ pe ded ai wen we for to dril. 

2 . To drill away, on, out : to protract, lengthen 
out ; to fritter away, spend aimlessly (time). 

a 1638 UssMEK Ann, vi. (1658) 464 Ihirposely drilling out 
the time, hoping to encline the Senate to favour his deidgne. 
x668 Ethberugb She tuou'd if she codd 11. i. We must drill 
away a little time here. 167a Marvbu. Reh. Transp. I. 306 
'I'hey drill’d things on, till they miffht[ete.). 1719 D'Urfbv 
/V//j(z872i V. 180 He drills on his Evil, then curses his Fate, 
And bevrails those misfortunes himself did create, a 1745 
Swift (Webster, 1864) This accident hath drilled away the 
whole summer. 1731 R. Paltock A IViUdns xxx. (1883) 
84/3 One pretence or other.. of drilUngon the time till the 
dark weailier Is over. 

8 . To lead, allure, or entice (a person) m from 
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one point to another (in time or action; ; and so « 
to pnt off (cf. i). 

1669 Makvkli. Carr, iii. Wka. i873'-5 II. 270 So speedily 
as they may not have drilled you on beyond the time of 
prosecution, a t6BB Viu.iers (Dk. Buckhm.) l^oems (1775) 
Nor is it wit that drills the statesman on To waste the 
sweets of life, so quickly {;one. xyix Addison ,^ct. No. 
8^ P I She has bubbled him out of his Youth .she drilled 
him on to Five and Fifty, and.. she will drop him in his 
old Age. X 7 SS Gray Latt, Wks. 1884 II. 231 He drilled 
him on with various pretences. 

4 . To draw or entice (a person) f//, in/o a place; 
also 0tt, out of a thing. 

x 60 s Hickeuingili. Wks, (17x6) I. 296 Drilling in the 
rubble with their . . buflrooncrie.s. i68x Ihid. 187 To drill 
Men out of their Estates. 1673 K. HcArx CufUtHg- Arad. 
72 IHe] was pickt up by a padc of Rogues in the streets 
and drilled into a Tavern, x^ Acrrev Afisc. (1721) 97 
Having drill'd his Wife along 'till he came ton certain Close 
. .he threw her hv Force into the Water. 1697 Da.mpikh 
I. V. 114 They drill'd them by discourse .so near, that our 
men lay d hold on all three at once. 

6. ittir. To slip away, vanish by degrees, dtal. 
CX315 [see Adkylle]. 1847-78 Halliwell, Drill.. iQ 
slide away. Kent. 1887 Kentish Dial. (E. D. S.), Drills 
to waste away by degrees. 

tBriU, 71.- Obs. [Etymology of this, and the 
cognate Drill uncertain. The verb is iden- 
tical in sense with Trill, frequent from Chaucer 
onward, and may be an altered form of it Cf. also 
Ger. trillcn to flow whirling or rolli’ig, cited by 
Grimm from a 17th c. writer, and taken by him as 
a sense of drilUn to turn.] 

1 . intr. To flow in a small stream or in drops ; 
to trickle, percolate ; to drip. 

1603 Florio Alontahne i. xhx. (1632^ 162 In summer 
they often caused cola water., to drill upon them as they 
sate in their dining chamliers. 1609 Heywood Bril. Troy 
(N.), .Swift watry drops drill from his eye. 1782 A. Monro 
Anat.y Bones., Nerves 62 The liquor, .drills down upon the 
meinhrane of the nose. rejl. 1634 Siu T. TiEKnKRr Trav. 
200 Water, .gently drils it scife from the high Rocks, 

2 . transf ancly^j’. To be derived, spring, flow. 

1638 Sir T. IlKUiiKKr Traxu (cd. a) 111 Chaldy, Arabick, 

and Siriack drilling from the Hebrew. 

Hence Drilling vbL sb. and ppL a. 

1634 Sik T. llKKnERT Trai>. 214 Full of shadowing trees, 
and drilling Rivolcts. x66s J. Wmju Sione-fJept^ (X725) 
326 'I'he drilling down of the Water., from tha..llills. 
X74X Monuo Anni. Nerves (ed. 3) 86 A constant drilling of 
a glairy Mucus. 

Drill (dril), Z /.3 Also 7 dril, dryll, 9 .SV. 
dreel. [Known only from r7th c. ; cf. Drill 
sb^^ All the senses arc found in Du. drilltn to 
drill, bore ; to turn round ; to shake, brandish; 
drill, form to arms ; to run hither and thither; to 
go through the manual exercise, MDu. drillcn to 
bore, turn in a circle, brandish ; cf. M LG. drillcn 
to roll, to turn, MHG. and mod. Gcr. drillcn to 
turn, to round off, to bore, to drill soldiers. MHG. 
^edrollcn * rounded ’, dralD (twisted) tight *, point 
to an old strong verb, of ablaut series *frell-f frail- , 
frulB. The English verb and sb. were prob. from 
Dutch; they are not connected etymologically 
with ihrillj thirl ^ 0 K./j 7 r//a«, though sense i is 
identical in sense with it.] 

I. To pierce, bore, make a narrow hole. 

1 , tram. To pierce or bore a hole, passage; etc. 
in (anything) ; to {X'rforate with or as with a drill 
or similar tool. (Said chiefly of personal agents.) 

1649 (1. Danikl Trinarch,, Hen. F, clviii. The Stono 
dropt Sand; And the drill’d Alpcs, became a Posterne 
which From Time lockt vn, noc foot had ever trode. 1697 
Damcier l^oy, I. xvi. 466 Twirling the hard piece between 
the palms of their hands, they drill the soft piece till It 
.smoaks,^ and at last takes Arc. .* 7?4 CowfKR Task 1. 26 
Drill'd ill holes, the solid oak is found. x83t Mahkvat 
P. Siae^tew, Being drilled was to be .shot throngn the body. 
X871 P. H. WADmaL Ps. xl. 6 My lugs ye h.'ie dreel'd. x8m 
Tkfeerieh Wild Life in .S. Co. 2x3' Rabbit*holes drill tne 
bank everywhere. 

b. intr. To pierce through, 

1674 N. Faihpax Bulk Selv. 196 None of those rayes of 
other atoms, .come riding or drilling through both. Ibid. 61. 

2 . To make or bore (a hole, etc.) by drilling. 

X669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag.n, 73 There must be a Hole 

drill'd. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, f 36 The holes., 
appear to have been drilled into the rock by Jumpers, 
x^ Greener Gunnery 47 Drill a communication, and put 
in a nipple. X890 Nature 4 Sept. 446/1 On August 28, 1859, ' 
the first well, drilled in the United States with the object | 
of obtaining petroleum, was successfully completed. j 

II. fS. tram. To turn roimd and round; to 
whirl, twirl; in qnot 1681 to chum. Obs. or dial. 

x68x ^ Knox Hist. Ceylon 97 They skim oft the Creiim, 
and drill it in an earthen Vessel with a stick. x847'78 
Halliwkl DriU, to twirl, or whirl. Devon. 

III. To train in military move^ients and exer- 
cise. [Found from 1 7th c. also in Du., Ger., Da. 
(Not In Kllian 1599; Hexham 1678). Prob. 
from the sense * turn round *.] 

4 . tram. To train orexercisein military evolutions 
and the use of arms. (' An old cant word.* J.) 

i8a6 Caft. Smith Accid, Vng. Sea-men 37 Drilling your 
men.. to nxnke, file, march, skirmiih, and retire, xfife 
Buti.kr Hud. I. ill. 445 The Foe appear'd, drawn tip ano 
drilled. x84a Macaulay Predk. Ct. Eis. (1867) 695 The 


business of life, according to him, w.ts to drill and be drilled. 
Ibid. 709 He drilled his iieoplc as he drilled his grenadiers, 
b. mtr. for reJl. and pass. 

X848 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life I. vii. 26 May, 
Iprge numt>ers uf men are armed and drilling nightly. 

The regiment drills regularly every day. 

5 . trans/'. and fj;. To train or instruct as with 
milit.yy rigour and exactness. Const, into, in, to, 
and i/f. (Also intr. for ri^.) 

x6aa MASSjNUEK A/art. 11. xi, I hug thee. .For drill* 
ing thy quick brains in this riuh plot. X794 Southey 
Botany Bay Ecloj;. iii. So I . .was drill'd to repentance and 
reason. 1798 EocEWORrii Pract. Edue. uBxi) I. 323 
Where boys are to be drilled in a given time into schulurs. 
x84a [see 4]. 1833 Kane Grinuell A'.r/. xxix. (1856) 254 W c 
had drilled with knapsack and sledge, iill we were alinost 
mai tinets in our evolutions on the ice. xSefi — A n t. ExJ>l. 

I. xxix, 389 Boar-dogs, .that had been drilled to relieve each 
other in the mcloc. X873 Black Pr. Thule xii. 183 He had 
drilled her in all that she should do and say. 

0 . a. To order or regulate exactly, b. To 
impart by strict method (a subject of knowledge). * 
c. (See quot. 1894.) d. IJ.S. Railroads. To shunt 
(carri.Tges, engines, etc.). 

1863 ‘ OuiDA ' field in Bondage a Drill Greek, and instil 
religious principles into them. 1877 Blackmokk Erenta Iii, 
To be a great l.idy...Tnd regulate and drill all the doings 
of nature. X804 Labour Conunission (doss, s.v.. To drill a 
person is to rcftise him employment for a certain period, say, 
a fortnight, as a piini.shnient. 

Hence Drilled, Drl'lllng' ppl. adjs. j also Dri‘ 11 - 
ingly adp., by way of drilling or boring. 

1649 Drill'd [see t]. 1820 [see Dkii.i.er'^ 2 a]. 183X 

Blaekw. Atag. XXX. 490 Tlie moths drillingly devoured 
the manuscript. 1879 Frovue Csesar ix. 103 The superiority 
of the drilled Roman legions. 

Drill, v.^ [f. Drill j^. 4 ] 

1 . tram. To sow (seed) in drills, ns opposed 
to Ixroadcast ; to raise (crops) in drills. 

a 1740 [sec Drii.i. sb. * 2]. X7M (.. Wasminij ion Let. Writ. 
1891 X [. 223 As all my corn will be thus drilled, .so . . 1 nieiin 
to put in drills also potatoes, carrot.s(as far as my seed will 
go), and turnips. 1837 Penny Cvcl. IX. 148/2 The crops 
which are now mo.Ht generally drilled are potatoes, turnips, 
beans, peas, beet-root, coIe*see<l, and carrots. 

2 . To SOW or plant (ground) in drills. 

X785 G. Washington Writ. (1891) XII. 225 A piece of 
ground . . drilled with corn and ptit-atoes between.^ 2894 
Times T9 Mar. 11/ 1 He drilled two acres of land with tliis 
barley. 

Hence Drilled ppl. a . ; Drilling 7 )bl. sb. 
tjbk Choker, etc. Diet. Arts r.v. Wheat, An Acre of 
drilled Wheat, X767 A. Young Par$nePs Lett. People 1x7 
The drilling method likewise proini:.e.s great ndvant.iges. 
x8o6*7 a. Young .Agric. Essex (1813) 1 . xoo, I do not know 
that a drilled acre is superior in pro<luce, at first, to u bromJ- 
cast acre. i« 4 «J. Baxter /- ibr. Pract. (eil. .j) 1 . i 

Drilling, now .styled the * New Husbandry,’ is in reality the 
primitive practice. 1876 T. Harov Ktkelberta (iS$o) 108 
Like a drillod-in crop of which not a. seed has failed. 

Drillable (drl-labT,«. [f. Drill v.‘a + -able.] 
Capable of Ijcing drillctl. 

1880 SpectatifT 16 Nov., The Romans .. were the most 
drillaule of |)eoplcs. X89S Sat. Eev, 5 Mar. 264/1 The 
German has always been an admirably drillable animal. 

tlM'ller L Obs. ra?e’~ \ [?f. Diiii.l + 
-ER I.] ? One who entices or allures {sc. into evil). 

165a J, Tatiiam Commend, Verses to Brome's Joanall 
Cre^o, ISul Shakespeare the I'lcbeaii Driller, was Founder’d 
in 's Pericles, and must not mss. 

Driller ^ (dri*l 04 ), [f. Drill tO + -eh L] 

1 . One who drills holes in metal, stone, etc. 

b. A machine or contrivance for this purpose. 

183s Urk Philos. ATanuf. 21 The dexlerou.s hands of the 

filer atid driller. 1870 Eng. Meeh. a8 Jan. 480/1 A driller 
[/. e. toolj. .will bore the holes. 

2 . a. One who drills others; a drill-master, 
a drill instructor. Also transf. 

1830 Gkn. 1 *. Thompson Exerc. (184a) T. 231 The drillers 
. . were m.-idc Imble to transportation .. the drilled, to fine, 
and imprisonment. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. .Ser. i. 
(1873) 177 The great authors of antiquity .. degraded from 
teachers of thinking to drillers in grammar. 

b. (Jne who practises military drilling, 
x8^ W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. 248 The 
soldiers, .were called out to help the sjjcd.'xls to arrest some 
drillers. xSgo C. Martvn W. Phillips 360 A prominent 
driller in the * awkward squad 

Dri'ller^. [f. Drill z >.4 + .erL] One who 
sows seed by drilling. 

1788 Trans. Soc, ArtsW. 78 A pract ic,*!! Driller. 2837 
Penny Cyd. IX. 149/2 The farmer find.s horses and .seed, 
and the driller finds the machine. 

Drillillff (dri liijb sb. [corruption of Ger. 
drillich, MlIG. drilich, drilch threefold, ad, L, 
trilu'cm (Jrilix), f. L. tri- three licium thruin, 
thread.] A coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric 
used for summer clothing, etc. hho attrib. 

2640 in Entick London (1766) II. 168 Gutting and spruce 

c. Tnvas drillinges. 1753 Hamway Trasu (1762) I. n. xiv. 61 
M aking .sail-cloth, sheetings, ravcnducks and drillings. x86x 
Du CiiAii.LU Equat. A/r. vi. 55 A blue drilling hhirt. 

nrilliiig, vbl, sb ?^ : see after Drill v,- 
XW nlUitg ' (dri*liij'5, vbl. sb.^ [f. Drill v.s] 

1 . Boring ; rarforation. 

2698 Ballard in /’ArV. Treats. XX. 420 B.Tre drilling might 
be able to give a Polarity to a Drill. 1894 Labour Commission 
Glass., Drilling, making holes in rails for the purpose of 
puttine in bolts to fasten them to sleepers. 

2 . Training in military evolutions. Also transf. 


1639 Massinger l/unat. Combat nr. i. There lieing no 
war, nor hope of any, The only drilling is to eat d^nutly. 
axfiB7 Petty Pol. Arith. (xfipcA 17 Training and Drilling 
Is a small part of Soldiery. x8Bo McCarthy Own Times 
IV. 127 Its uuih of fidelity. .its nightly drillings. 

3 . attrib. and Comb . : a. in sense 1, as drilling* 
engine, •mathine, -tool ; drilling-bow » drilldmv 
(Drill 7 a) ; drilling-jig, -lathe (seequots ). 
b. in sense a, as drilling-day, -exercise. 

a. 1852 Offic. Catnl, Gt. Exhib. 1 . 246 Used by watch- 
makers. .for the 'drilling-bow. 2832 Baiibagk Eeon, Mann/. 
xix. »cd. 3) 172 The dividing and the "driiling-cngtne arc of 
this kind. 2874 Knight Diet, Mech., * Drilling jh, u port- 
able drilling-machine which inny be dogg^cci to the work, 
or so handled as to he readily presented to it and worked by 
hand. Ibid., * Drillingdathe, a drilling-machine on hori- 
zontal ways or shears, thus icseinl)Iing a lathe. 2863 Gesneh 
Pract. Treat. Coal, J'etrol., etc. (ed.e) 34 "Drilling machines 
which can bore nine feet per hour. 

b. 0x625 FLKTcHick Lovds Cure ni. it, I. .gave him. .In 
the artillery yard three drilling daics. i8ra Whitnky Germ. . 
Gram. Siippf. 3 Drilling exercises tqxm individtml difficulties 
of German Idiom. 

Drilling, ppl. a. : see after Drill v.*, 3 . 
Drily» OiW. : sec Duylv, 

Dringo, obs. form of Dreno. 
t Dringl6| it- Obs. cxc. dial. [A word of un- 
ccrt.Tin ongin, varying dialectally with dritulle, 
drimblc: sec also Drumhlk.] intr. ‘To waste 
time In a lazy lingering manner* (Forby); to 
linger ; to trickle sluggishly. 

C2680 Hickerin’cim. Wks. (1716) II. 536 "Condemn'd to 
endure the Fatigues of Life to the last dringliiig Sand. 

Drink (drigk\ v.^ Pa. t. drank ((lr.njk) ; p.i. 
l>ple. drunk (drwjk). Forms; Pres. stem. 14 
driuo-, 2- drink- (3 drinnk- Orm., dringk-, 3-4 
drinoh-, 3-5 dring- (he dringjj), 3- 6 drynk-,4-6 
driuok*); 3-7 driuke, 4- drink. Pa. t. sing. 1-3 
drano, 3- drank, 3 drone, dranck, Orm. drannk, 
3-5 drohg, 4 -5 droiik(e, 4-7 dranke, 6-7 
dninke, 6 9 drunk; pi. 1 drunoon, 2-4 drunk- 
on, (3 drunnkonn Orm., drougken), 3-4 
dronko(n, 3-5 drunke ; also 3- north, and 5- 
gencrally, same as sing. Pa. pple. a. i druncen, 
2- drunken, (3 Orm. drunnkenn, 3-6 dronkon, 

4 drouckyn ; .Sc. 5 drukkon, 6 drokin, 7-9 
^uken,druoken). fi. 3-7 drunko, drowuk, 
5-6dronke, droonke, dronoke), 6- drunk; also 
7-9 drank. [Com. Teut. ; OK. driman^OS. 
drinkan (Du. drinken), OlIG. trinkan, trinchan, 
mod.G, irinken, ON. drekka (Sw. dricka, Da, 
drikke), (ioth. OTeiit, ^drhjkan, not 

found oiitslile ( lennanic. The pa. t. had originally 
vowel elLingc, drank, j>l. drunken, drunk{e, but 
from the 13th c. in northern dial., nntl 15th c. 
generally, lhc.se were levtdied under Ihc sing, form 
(( 'axton we, ye, thei dranke':. Either through the 
retention of the pi, form in some southern dial., or 
from the pa. ppic., drunk began to renpiiear, for 
sing, as well as pi., in end of iblh c., and is occa- 
sional to 19th. On the other hand, from 17th to 
19th c. drank was intruded from the pa. t. into the 
pa. pple., prob. to avoid the inebriate associations 
of drunk. 'Phe full form drunken of pa. pple. has 
been since 17th c. mostly used as adj., exc. as 
a poetic .archaism. 8c. ami 11. di.al, drucken repre- 
sents the ON. pa. pple. drukkinn.'] 

IL 'Fransitive senses. 

1 . To lake (liquid) into the stomach ; to swallow 
down, imbibe, quaff. 

f 2000 Ags. < 7 osp. I.ukc 1 . T5 lie ue chinch w'in uc bcor. 

C 1205 Lay. 58c\| scullcn drinkcti eowre^ l»l(ul. a 2300 
Cursor At. 63.^4 .‘tidier [wutcr) neucr jiai si|'cn ilmiik. 
Ibid. 12679 iK: flranc [ Trin. tlronkl luucr ds.Tr n*.: wine. 

13. . Ibid. i77<i 8 (Fairf.) They fille as they had dronckyn 
dw.Tli!. 13 .. Guy Wanv. (A.) ^18 He no may .. Rust no 
lake .slepcingc, Aletc ete no dVinkc ilringe. 2398 Trkvisa 
Barth, be P. K. iv. vii. (1495)91 Yf bnlles hlodc lie dronken 
rawe. 1474 Caxton CAesse iii. i. (1803) 8j In oltic tynie 
women dranke no w^m. 154B Hall ( Am/., /A h. VI,sd& 
'I'o td you . . what wyne was drnnke in houses. 2568 
Ghavton 11 . ti 6 Such a Cup of Wine as ye never 

drunke Iieforc. .XS78 Lyik Dodoens 1. ti. 6 Wormwood , . 
drunken with vineger is good. 1596 .SiiAKS. Tam. Ehr. 
Induct, ii, I rie’rc drank sacke in my life. 273a Akucyiinot 
K tiles 0/ Diet 266 Common Water or Whey, drank, in cool 
Air. 27^7 Wkslky Prim. Physic (176s) 86 It should Im 
drunk with the finest .Sug.ar. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng, II. App. 
iii. 521 Three hundred uiid sixty-five hogsheads of beer wore 
drank at it. 1795 Southky Joan 0/ Arc 111. 30 They., 
drank the running waters. 2865 Swinuuknk Poems ^ Ball., 
Triumph 0/ Tune 26 , 1 trod the grapes, I have drunken the 
wine. 1882 Besant & Rick Cnapl, Fleet 1 . 9 Which I 
b.Tve drunk with my parishioners. 

b. spec. To drink the waters : le. at a spa 
medicinally. 

C2682 Viscountess Campden in X 9 th Rep, Hist. MSS, 
Comm. App. v. j6 My .sister.. was troubled with mallncoly, 
so went to drinke A.Hlrope waiter. 1723 Land, Can, No. 
5130/9 The Elector intends., to drink the Waters at Pir- 
mond. 28 m Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 699 Annandale .. 
retired to Bath, and pretended to drink the waters. 

0. Iramf. and/^. in general ; cf. also 3, 4. 

C2340 [.see 6]. 2^ Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut, tii. v. 59 Dric 
sorrow drlnkcs our blood. 1620 — Temp, v. i. xoa, 1 drinke 

84’«-a 
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the air before me. tjt<~ao I’orr: //iW xi. ffii While his 
iccen fulchion tlrinks the warriors* lives. i8if) Shki.LEY 
^'(V/f7 III. ii> When the dim air Has drank this innocenl 
flame. 18*7 Poi.i-ok (Ttfursf T. v. 116 (live the heart to drink 
. ilr.nights of r>erfcct sweet. 1890 B. Tayipr Ebiortido i. 
(icf).!) 4» 1 drank in the land .wind .. with an enjopnent 
vtnging on int(.>xication. 

2 . \vilh off^ out (now dial.), «/, expressing ex- 
haustion of the liquid ; so also to drink dry. 

*S3S l ovKRiiALE Job xl. 33 Without eiiy labuurc inii;li( hfl 
(Iryidct: out the whole flonde. 1583 Hom.yhand i'ntnpo di 
i ior lijij Drinke up all, Seeing there is but a litle lefV. 
150a SiiAKS. <V 7 ///. iv. i. 04 This distilling liquor 

diinkc thou oflF. XU3 ti/cA. if, il. ji. 146 The taske he 
vndertakes Is numhring sands, and drinking Oceans drie. 
1648 ll’est tnd, xvii. iia My Chocolatte, which I 

drunke off hc.irtily. 1713 Dk Foe Col. Jack (i8/|o) ti8 
Wc drank on, and drank the punch out. 1780 Luv\1‘i:r 
Err. 581 He that sips often, at last drinks it up. 
181^ .S( OTT AkHi/. xl,^ ‘ A’ Saunders’s gin. .was drucken out 
at the burial o’ Sleenie.’ 

b. transf. and 

t 137A CiiArcER rroylus in. 986 (1035) Pete ..gtxidli 
drinkyp id his dislresse. X644CUOMWELL Col. \vallon 
5 July in Carlyle, 1 .ct this drink up your sorrow. 1837 Poi.wiK 
Course T. rn. 314 Consumption .. drank her marrow up. 

3 . transf. C)f porous suhslnnccs, plants, etc. To 
absorb moisture) ; to suck. Often with «/ or in. 

1530 Palsck. 529/2, I drinke, as the yerthc dothe water, or 
a.s lilottyiig paper dothe yiike. 1581 Koi.i.Ym;sii liom. 
Af>oih. 7 a. If the Aepm vitc is dronke in of the herbes. 1630 
R. Johnson s Kingd. ^ Cownno, 82 Like barren ground, 
drinking up the raine. i6m Drvdkn (ieor^. iv. 46 

I.ct the purple Vi’Iets drink the .Stream. X793 Smeatov 
Edystone {[ 190 Plaster of I’ai is . . wouhl then drink up 
lin.sccd oil plentifully. «8^ Dhayson Sport. .S', . lyrua 23;^ 
'I'he soil thill had vlriink the lilcx-xl of his Wiirtiurs. 

4 . T??”* esp., with /;/ : To lake into the mind, csp. 
by the eyes or ears, with the eager delight of one 
who satisfies physical thirst ; to listen to, ga/e 
upon, or contemplate with rapture. 

xj03 .Shaks. Rout. .V Jat. 11. ii. 58 My earos haiie yot not 
drunke ii buridri d words Of thy t<.iiigm:s vittiing. 1635 56 
Ctmi.KV thiviiicis 1. 386 They .sing .. And with fix'd eyes 
drink in imniortal r.ays. ^17x3 I'.i.t.wooo .lutobio/t^. (1714) 
18, I drank in his Words with IJcsirc.^ 1859 JF.rHsoN 
/irilfany \\\. 96, 1 .itonped f<ira while to drink in the beauty 
of the scene. 1878 Browning La .SViAiVi:; 11 Vour level 
path tliJit let me ifririk the morning deep and slow. 

+ 6. To draw in or inhale (tobacco smoke, etc.) ; 
to smoke. Obs. 

1598 B. JoNsoN Es'. MilU in Hum. iii, ii. The most divine 
toliaixo that ever 1 drunk. 1613 PeH(:HA.s Pilyrimaf;c ix. i. 
8 ;m Their Lord.sand IVicNts consult of w.irrcs, after they have 
ilrunke the smoke of a certain herb?. OliNSON IVond. 

u>rki^. Pr<ndd, 97 He was drinking a pipe of Tobacco. 1781 
Pksnani Tour H ates II. 28 t he first who smoked, or, (as 
tlwy c.'ilied it) drank tobacco publickly in I.ondon. [1855 
.Si FNCER Turkevt Russia. >^c. xix. 27H .According to the 
idinm of their ianguage^ they [Tatars) do not .sirioke the 
fraaranl herb, but drink it.l 

0 , To swallow down the contents of (a cup or 
V(?s.sel). Also with off. up. indicating completeness. 
fst. To drink the cup. or chalice, of joy. sorro’tv. 
suffcriuji. etc. : see Ci:p sh. t), Ch.vuce i b. 
n 1300 Cursor M. 15681 (Cott.), I w.at wcl hat i sal it drinc 

t *i!. I'.alicc {Colt, ilrinck ; Fair/, drink, c 1340 Trin, drynke 
»is dchl- X383 Wyclik I Cor. xi. 26 How ofte e.iiere 30 
schulcti, .drytike the cuppe, ^e scliulrn schewe the decth of 
the Lord. 1634 Sir T. Hkrrf.kt ’I'rav. 97 Ihit off his Tnr- 
haul, and drunke the cup off. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
47 f 10 He had . - dr.ank m.any a fl.aggon. 1816 J. Wii.soN 
Lity 0/ I'laguc iii. ii, 1 thank the cup of joy. 

7 . To swallow clown (something solid' in a 
litpiid. 7 o drink candle ends : see CanJ)I.k-kni) ib. 

1633 Litiigow' Tray. vt. 778 A lilile of it [c.arth] drnnkc in 
.any F.iquor.^ <7^-74 Tuckkr Lt. .Vat. (1852) IL 35 A wasp 
..m.ay fall in [a }}Olj to be drank by one, whoni he sh.all 
sting to death. 

8 . To consume or spend in drinking (money, etc.'! . 
1493 in Rurgk Rec. F.din. I, 62 (Jam. .Supp.) He sidl pay 
for ilk defalt vj fpennhs ?] . . to lie drukken be the dusane. 
1509 Barclay .VA3‘/<»/Aif>^j(i874tL 305 If another gyuc them 
ought of pyte, At the next alestakc dronken shall it be. 
x6m K. Grim.stonf. Hht. Siege Ostendi-io .Spigriola bestowed 
of iliciii . . forty thousand giUiers to drinkc. 1765 Foote 
Commissary 1. Wks. 1 1 . 8, I hope you'll tip me the 
tester to drink. Afod. He drinks his wliofe earnings. 

0 . colloij. 'lb provide with drink. 

1883 K. IT. Knight Cruise * Falcon’ (1887) 85 He could 
not feed us, only lodge and drink us. 

II. Absolute .and intransitive senses. 

10 . nbsol. To swallow tlouii or imbibe water 
f»r other liquid, for nourishment or quenching of 
thirst. Const, f in. from, out of (the vessel). 

' *000 Ags. (/<>.«/. fjuke xiii. 26 We .i;ton & druncon he- 
hir.nn pc. a\n$ After. R. 44 Bitwenne mete, hwo sc 
driiikun wule, •^igge bencdicitc. a 1300 Cursor AT. 3551 He 
etc and drano [Trin. dronke J and went his wai. rx4ao 
( I'/W. I tt, And cton .and drongon and made hem 

^')y*he. £ 1489 Caxton Hlanchardyn viii. 31 The kynge of 
r'ry^e had nothre eten nor dronken. 1596 .Shaks. t lieiu tV. 
If. IV 169,^ l am a Rogue if I drunke to day. x6o3 Narcissus 
^ u I’hcy can hut bringc horse to the w.ater brinkc, 
But .noYse may choose whether that horse will drinke. 1634 
Mu 1 . iIkkiikrt Tray, 67 'Tdc Wine bottles and flat cups 
we drunke in, were of pure Gold. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
imiia 4 P, 93 Such little GI.asscs as we drink out of. 1780 
CowpKu Progr. F.fr, a(/\ Thou fountain at which drink the 
and wiv«. X876 RiT.SKtN Fors Clav. VI. Ixvii. 3x4 
filling Nuflit icnily eaten and drunken. 

b. To drink deep', to take a large draught, 
either once or habitually ; see also lo c, i t. 


£11300 Sai. People Kildare x.\. in E. E. P. (1863) 156 
Men..hat..drtnkiix dep and makib glade. 1393 Langi.. 
P. PI. C. X. 14s Kremytes, That . . dryiike driic and deepc. 
1709^ PorK Ess. Cril. 218 Drink deep, or t.oste not the 
Pierian spring. i8ao Scott Ivatthoe v, 'Pledge me, my 
guests.* He drank deep, and went on. 

c. Const, ^(rarely ^upon) the liquid or source 
of supply, lit. and fig. To drink of the cup of 
sorrenv. etc. : sec Cur sb. 9. 

c xcioD /Klfric Cen. ix. zv t>a he dranc of Sum wine, fla 
wearh he druncen. ctatoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 111 He dranc 
of dc 3 es^ flode. £rx34o Cursor Af. 15241 iTrin.) Drinkeh 
[Colt, drtnekesi alle of hb he seide. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
4 , 1 sup{M)su he hath dronken of Klycotis well. 1549 Order 
ef Cofftmunion. Kxhorlaiion 3 To give us his said l»ody and 
blood, .to feed and drink upon. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 584 
Lethe, .whereof who drinks, Forthwith his former state and 
being forgets. X75X Chatham Lett. Nepheso ii. 7 Drink as 
deep as you can of these divine springs. 1884 Tknnyson 
Jieckei 1. iv. 75 Ye have eaten of my disli and drunken of 
my cup for a dozen years. 

d. Proverb. Om must drink as one brews. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2848 (Gatt.) Suilk as i»ai breii non haue 
hai drunke [(->//. dronken]. £1460 Ttnvneley Mysi. tSurtccs) 
111 Boi we must drytik as wc brew. And that is hot re.son. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems xx. 64 >it man thou stand content 
And drynk hat thou hes hrewit. a 1610 IIkalky Cebes 
i (1636) 114 She drinketh of her owne brewing. x^Y Trapp 
Comm. Retf. xiii. 10 Atitk:hri<it shall one day. driiiic as he 
brewed, be paid in his own coin. ISce also Brew v. t d). 

11 . To take alcoholic or intoxicating liquor, 
either convivially, or to gratify apjietitc ; to indulge 

! therein to exce.s.s ; to lijiple ; spec, to be a habitual 
drunkard. iTIie sense is often indicated contextu- 
ally liy adverbs or phrases such as about, deep, 
hard, )icit 7 dly, like a fish J) Also to drink it. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. Dryiikyn a- bowte. .</£»/£». 1474 
Caxton Chesse lit. vi. (i88j) i to He dranke so moche that he 
was veray dronke. 1500-30 lluNnAR Avm xxxiv. 67 'I'he 
Fcind me lyfc Gif 1 do or.ht Ijot drynk and swyfe. x6xx 
Barry RauhAliey iv. (Hazl./>£vf!r/f3'), I have been drinking 
hard. 1638 SikT. Heroert 7‘/vi7.>.(cd. 2)242 They sit long 
and drink soundly. X733 PtiPK Kp. Ipxthurst 390 His son 
..Who drinks whores, fights, and in a duel dies. >®37 
1 att s Mag. IV. 402 1 ll coach ti, and dine it, and drink it 
till morn. 1848 Thackkray Lett. 28 July. We went to 
a b.an-.ack room, where we drank almut.^ 1879 Aliss Braoiwn 
Cl&i>. Pool vii, A woman who drank like a fish and .swore 
like a trooper. Afod. Poor woman ! her husband drinks. 

12 . Hence trans. .and refi., with v.arious complc- 
ment.s, indicating the result of drinking, as a. ren. to 
drink oneself drunk, sleepy, tame, to death, into 
incoherence, into spirit, out of a situation, etc. 

•|' b. cllipt. intr. to drink drunk (obs.). c. trans. 
to drink away onds reason, m^s property, one^s eyes 
ont\ to drink dcfim (i.e. cjiicnch or destroy by 
drinking), d. To drink (a person) out of or into 
some condition, etc; to drink (a person) i/t ai/ drunk, 
down, to bed. under the table : said of the more 
seasoned toper, who sees his comrades succumb to 
the effect of their jiotations. fe. 'To drink the 
sun up : to carouse through the night until sunrise. 

a. 15^ SiiAKK. Merry IV. i. i. 180 The (fciitleman had 
j drunke himsclfc out of liis fine .sentenres f^sensesj. 1607 
I 'ropSEi.i. .'Serpents (1658) 805 The Country-people set little 
I vessels of wine. . whereimto the Viper.s coming, easily drink 
' them.sclve.s lame. ^ 1737 Dk Foe Syst. Afagit 1. iv. (1840) 95 

By persuading him to drink himself drunk. 1831 Byron 
Juan III. Ixvi, A genius who b.as drunk himself lo death. 
X849 J'rasers Afag. XL. 384 He . . drank himself dinrnally 
into incoherence, x^ .Sac. Christ m. No. 71/2 He 

drank himself out ot one situation after another. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. 1 st. 1. i,Till he had drunk himself sleepy. 

b. 1474 C.\xTON C/tesse III. vi. 11883) i jfi And not lyue to 
etc glotonsly K' for to drynkc dronke. x6oo Holland Lhy 
XI. xiv. 1069 Kept my soUiiours from drinking drunke. 
1609 W. M. Alan in Moom: (1849) 33 Arc you adicled lo 
drink drunke? x66o F. Brooke tr. I.e Elands 7 ’mw. 403 
They goitrmandire, and drink drunk after their fashion. 

C. XS98 SiiAKs. Merry IV. i. i. 204 , 1 hope we shall drinke 
dow'nc all viikindnesse. 1599 M.\kkinokr, etc. Old Lam 
Ml. ii, Yet you may drink your eyes out. sir. 1679 PIsscjl's 
Exccll. 8 lliey will . . no more suffer tnernselvcs to be , . 
drunk out of their reason. X70X De Fob True-born Eng. 
It. 02 Drink their Estate.s away, and Senses too. 

a. 1604 Shak.s. 0 th. II. iii. 84 Why, he drinkes you with 
facillitie, your Dane dead drunke. x6o6 Aut. d* Cl. 
ir. V. ai Kre the ninth houre, I drunke him to his bed. 

Ev. IVoman in Hum. v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, He .. will 
drink Downe a Dutchman. X659 D. Pkll Impr, Sea 437 
These lads drink the T.and oiit of quiet, a 1674 Ci.ARF.Nr)ON 
Hist. Refi. XI. S 242 One Earl, who had dranic most of the 
rest down, and was not himself moved or alter'd. 1730 
Humourist i6t Drinking a Man to Death. 18x3 Cot* 
Hawker Diasy I. 68 We having nearly drunk the landlord 
out of lK>th his English and French wine. Afod. To drink 
a person under the table. 

e. a Z704T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 98 His 
liesc companions that have a thousand time.sdn«nk up the 
sun with him. 

13 . To drink person): To hand or | 

present beverage for his use ; to give drink to. Obs. 
The cup pre.sented was first sipped by the one who 
offered it, and hence 

b. To .salute (any one) by drinking ; to invite him 
to drink by drinking first ; to drink in his honour, 
wishing him health or success. Hence, in wider 
use, to drink in honour of (anything desired), with 
gootl wishes for its furtherance. Also eilipt. with 
the person as obj. : to pledge, toast ; and in in- 
direct pass. 


a. £ 1450 Gen, <y Ex. 1660 He. .dede him eten and to him 

dranc. ttm R. G1.0UC. (1724) 389 Vorst ych wollc to be 
drynke, .and |»ou asali Kym yiw. a 1300 Cursor Af, 

15263 And o mi drinc ^r i sal J>rinc to yow for yur mode. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur viii. xxiv, Thenne they lough and 
made good chore and eythcr dranke to other frcly. x^ 
Dampier Voy. I. xv. 434 When by themselves, th^ drink 
about from one to another; hut when any of us came 
among them, then they would always drink to one of u.s. 

b. 1530 Palsgm. 529/1, 1 drinke to you, je boys a pons. 
1605 Shaks. Afacfi. Ill, iv. 89, I drinke to th* uenerall joy o’ 
th’ whole Table. 168a Luttrfxl Brief KeT. <1857) 1. 186 
The lord mayor whs pleased to drink to Mr. North. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 5 p 4 'Hie gay drink to their hucccks. 
1787 Burke Carr. (i844» 111 . 56 We drank the man we were 
so much obliged to in a bumper. 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xvi. (18591 40< Speaking when he is spoken to, 
drinking when he is drunken toi 1843 Tknnyson Vision 
.Sin IV. 149 Drink we. last, the public fool. 1849 MArALM.AY 
Hist. Epig. I. 444 All who passed were invited to drink to 
the health of the new sovereign. 

c. trans. in same sense ; cf. Carouse sb. 2 . 

1606 SiiAKS. Aut. Cl. IV. viii. 34 Wc all would sup to- 
gether Anil drinke Corowses to the next daye.s Fate, i68b 
Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1738 II. 145 The Emperor., 
drank a deep Carouse to the Queen's Health. 

14. trans. Jo drink (a sentiment or toast) : to 
honour it and express a desire for its accomplish- 
ment or success by drinking. 

13. . Coer de L. 6746 To waraunt that I have i-doo, Wes- 
seyl I schal drynk yow too. 1800 Row lands Lett. Humours 
Flood vii. (1874) 13 Drinke some braue health ypoii the 
Dutch carouse. 1710 Hearne Colleet. (Oxf. Hist. .Stic.) 
HI. 35 'I’hcy drunk D.anination to Dr. Sacheverell. 1743 
FibLiiiNG J. Andreivs 1818)297 He was drinking her lady, 
ship's liialth in a cup of . . ale. 1808 J. Maynk Siller Gun 
IV. 1 .|5 ‘ 'l‘hc King and other loyal toasts. . ‘ Our fleets and 
‘a’ oiir armed hosts ' ; Were drank aloud. i8i» Thackeray 
Ping. Hum. V. 244 f iritiking confusion to the Pretender. 

16. intr. To have a specified flavour when 
drunk. [Fr. se hoire, refl. for pass.] 

1607 Hey WOOD IVom. kilde with Kindnesse Epil, The 
wine.. drunk too flat. 1697 Dampier For. I. xi. 314 It 
drinks brisk and cool. 17^ I,. I'kmplu Sketches (ed. 2> 70 
The Burgundy drink.s ns flat as Port. 

To experience, t ndurc, suffer, pay the 
penalty; to ‘taste the cup’ of suffering, etc. ;sce 

6 , IOC, and Cur sb. 9 ). trans. and absol. Ohs. 

a 1340 Hampoi.k. Psalter x. 7 Ilk dampned man .sail drynk 
of the sorow of hell. 1530 Pai.sgr. 556/1, I forgyve you for 
this tynie, but and you faiite ag.aync you .shall drinke for 
botlie. a i553UnAi.L Royster D'.x. iiL(Arb.)2o Ycwilldriiik 
witliout a cup. 1677 \V. Huhhaki> Narrative it. 35 'J’hc 
dammagu that side of the (’ountry bath liccn made to drink 
thereby, i.s not ca.sy to recount, 

t Brink, Obs. Apheticf.AiiBiNK, to drown, 
rz4a5 Ses^cn Sag. (P.) 336a Hadde I than be dronken, 
And in the salt flotl soiikyn. c 1440 Jacob's Well lE. F,. T. S.) 
7 >if ^u fell in-to a depe uylt 8: scbuldysl be dronchyn. 
1460 Cakskave Chron. 107 Thel were drutichin in the dope 
see. thid. 133 Too of the Kyngis .sones..and many worth! 
folk . . were dVonch in o schip. 

Drink (drii)k},.vA Forms: a. i-4'drinG,drync, 
3- drink, (2-4 drenc(k, 4 drenk, 3 drlnok, 3 6 
drynk, 5 dryng). 0. 3 driuoh, Orm. driunoh. 

7. I drinca, 3-6 drynke, 3 -7 drinke, (3 dringo). 
[Mh',. had two forms drink [drimh), and drinke, 
corresp. lo OE, drinc, and diinca, f. dnnean to 
I>uiKK ; cf. Sw. drick, diyck. Da. drik. Tlie 
normal mod. form of the sb. would Ire southern 


drimh (cf. finch, drench, stench, bench, etc.), 
northern drink ; the latter has become the standard 
form, prob. under the influence of the verb.] 

1 . Liquid swallowed for assuaging thirst or taken 
into tlie system for nourishment. Also fig, 

c xooo Ags, Cosp, Mall. xxv. 37 pyrstendne ft wc fJe drinc 
.sealdon. c laao Bestiary 206 De godspel . , is .sonic drink. 
c 1380 Wychf IVks. (rB8o) 14 pci ^cucii not drenk to pore 
prisli men. 1436 Audf.lay Poems y The thorste dryng. 
1533 Ln. Berners P'roiss. I. xviii. 21 They dranke iiune 
other drynke, hut the water of the ryucr. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 344 For drink the Grape She crushes, xlhs 
JqwKTT led. 9) III. 319 The thirsty one, in that he 
thirsts, de.sires only drink. 

b. csL). ,as correlative to solid nourishment 
{meat, food, etc.). Meat and drink ; sec Mjsat. 

C930 Lindisf. GosP, John vi. 55 Lichoma forSbn min (ttiS- 
lice is mett & bloo min sodlice is drinca [RnsAfu. drync, 
Ags. G. drinc, Hatton G. drenc], c 1105 Lav. 3558 Bugge 
him .. metes & drinches. avjfio Cursor M. 11426 Item 
failed ncucr 0 drinc nc fodc. 1494 Nottingkafn Ree, 
in. 282 Item Richard Litster dyner and drynk Jd. ob. 
1579 Fulkk lleskins' Part. 136 In the sacrament is drie 
amfmoyst nourishment, that is, bread and drinke. 61x68$ 
FLFrrcHRR Lmte’i Cure lit. it, What's one man's poison . . Is 
another’s meat and drink. 1733 Ciieynb Eng, Aialady 11. 
i. I 5 When the Drink is in too great a Proportion to the 
solid Food. x8$5 Mai:aulay Hist. Eng. IV. 5x6 The crews 
had better food and drink than they had ever had before. 

C. transf. Liquid absorbed or drunk in. 

z 6 o 3 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 182 Til that her garments, 
heauy with her drinke, Pul'd the poore wretch. -To muddy 
death. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1739) 224 If they [plants] 
shrivel and fold up, give them Drink. 1791 Cwfkb V it/vf. 
ley Oak ita The scooped rind [of the oakl that seems A 
htme throat calling to the clouds for drink. 

2 . A kind of liquor for drinking ; a beverage. 

c88B K. iELFRED Boeih. xv, Nsron .mist!ice..<Inncas, 

c xaeo Ormin 321a Hiss drinneh wass waierr. ibid, 15397 
puss bfrriebp dcfell ft hiss peww A93 werrse ft weme 
drinnehess. 13. . Minor Poems fr, V emon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 
490^19 And ober drynkes pat weore dere In Coupes ful 
gret . isffg T, Washington tr, Nkhotafs Voy. 111. x, Wyth 
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their drink^ which they calt Sorbet. 1691 Trvon tVisii. 
Dii fates 4 Delight not in Meau and Drinks that are too 
strong for Nature. 1796 C. Lucas jKss. Heaters 1 . 154 The 
ancient Persians . . esteemed water the best drink. 1884 

AFSON Found. Death i. (cd. 3) 3 llie fermented drinks 
of antiquity were but little adulterated. 

8. spec. Intoxicating alcoholic beverage. Hence 
in various phrases : Indulgence to excess in intoxi- 
cating liquor; habits of intemperance, drunken- 
ness. In drink : intoxicated, drunk. 

104a O. A'. ChroH.^ Her X^for HarSaenut swa hmt he a;t 
his drinc stod. c 1390 Cursor M. 9943 (TriiO 3 yuc we our 
fadir n.^t] ynow^e or drinke. 1SS3 Brkndr Q. Curtins aix 
(R.) Hauynge then hys senses ouercoine with drynke. 1596 
Shaks. I J/eu. II. iv. 458, I doc not speake to thee in 
Drinke. 1605 — Maeb. in. vi. 13 The two delinquents . . 
That were the .Slaues of drinke. 1659 D. PF.i.t. hnpr. Sea 
79 Take heed th.'it your Sea-men see nut the least .ippcar- 
ance of drink in your eyes. 1887 11 . K. Tfinotca in Diet. 
Nai.Bio^. IX. 330/a With advancing years Caulfield took 
to drink. 189a IIksant DemoniaeVi. 46 Not adrrm of drink 
of any kind sh.'ili be put on board that boat. 1894 Ham. 
Caink Manxman 384 Heaving into the hall like a man in 
drink. Aloti. Drink’s doings. 

b. specifically descrit^d, as strong.^ ardent 
drink. Small drink \ see Heeb i b. 

* 5 « 6-34 iNPAi.E Luke. i. 15 He.. shall nether drinke wync 
ncr strongc drinke. 1544 ruAicR Rcf^iw. Lyfe (1553) Bij a, 
Drynke onely pennye ale, or suchc stuallo drynke. 1648 
Cauk West IhH, XV. io6 The great abuse of wines and 
strong drinks, a 1774 Fkroukson Election Poems (1845) 40 
Our Johnny's nae sma drink, you’ll guess. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. 3^ Ardent drinks of various kinds, 

4 . The action or Imbit of drinking (to excess) ; a 
time or occasion of drinking, rare exc. in colloq. 
phr. on the drink, ('f. Dhunk sh.- i. 

1865 K cotter No. 148. 405/1 He has been out on the drink. 
1887 Rider Ha«.;card yess ii, Her brute of a husband was 
alway.s on the drink and gamble. 1894 K. 8. FKKctiSoN 
Charters Carlisle xxx, There was a great diink in Carlisle 
th.'it night 

5 . A draught or portion of liquid ; spec, a glass 
of wine or other alcoholic litpior. 

c'looo Ags. Gosp, Matt. x. 42 Swa hw'ylc swa sylh untie 
drinc cealdes w;ctere.s. 1*9;? R. Glocc. (1724) 289 As me 
hyrii [Edward (he Martyr! drynko toe. cxaoo Maunukv. 
(koxIi.) viii. 29 A well to pe whilk Moyses ledd and 
gale ham a dryiik J»croff. 1533 Covehualk Ps. lix. 3 I'koii 
hast geuen v.s a drynke off wyne. 1733 Scots Ma^. (1753) 
Sept. 450/3 He . .wanted a drink very much. 186^ Kingseky 
Hcrmt. xiii. Will anybody give me a drink of milk ? xB88 
Ligiitiiali.^ Vug. Seigneur 154 He was rich, for had he not 
paid the drinks? 

b, A medicinal potion or draught. 

1363 Langi-. A PL A. VII. a6i r.echcs ..don men dyjen 
)>oru3 hcor drinke er destenye woldc. £1400 Lanfram's 
Cirurg.uVK^ is a perfi^t drynke to woundcs of heed. 
L‘1500 Melusiue xxxvi. 347 A lectuary or drynk wherof ye 
shal be poysonned. 1611 Siiaks. H’iut. T. 1. i. 15 Wee will 
give j-ou slcepic Dritikcs. 1657 W. Coi.ks Adam in Eden 
cccxxv. 601 The decoction thcrof in Wine, is on exceeding 
good Woiitid-drink. 1884 Law Times 310/2 One of the 
defendant’s men came back with two drinks for the calf, 
yfi’. X400-50 Alexander 1106 pou .sail be drechid of a 
drinke, a dra^te of vnsele. 

0 . U,S. humorous. A river or body of water. 
liig drink : the Mississippi ; also, the Atlantic. 

1857 Holland Bav Path xii. 137 So you’d better scull 
your dug-out over the drink again, a x8te N. Spirit of 
7 V>wf (Bartlett /?/t 7 . . 4 mer. s.v. Big), Off 1 sot, went 
through Mississippi, crossed the big drink. 1873 Roots 
(1888) 47 If you don’t .sit steady, we be spilt into the 
drink. x88a lllmtr. Land. .Vaw 1 Nov. 410/2 Many of 
the Transatlantics will doubtless lake a journey across what 
they call * (he big drink ' to hear her. 

+V. Barley ; cf. drink-corn in 9. Ohs, rare. 

1573 Tussek llusb. xviii. (1878.1 45 Wliere bariic did 
growc, laic wheat to sowe. Vet belter 1 tliinke, sowc pease 
after drinke. Ibid, xxxiii. (1878) 75. 

8. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in scn.se 3). a. 
simple nttrib., as drink-bill, -crave, -craving, 
-demon, -duty, -evil, -interest, -licetue, -traffic, etc. ; 
used for the sale or consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, teb drink house, -room, -shop, -stall \ b. ob- 
jective, as drink-conveyer, -giver, -maker, -seller*, 
drink-inspiring, -prohibiting, adjs. 0. instru- 
mental, as drink-blimied, -closed, -’ivashed adjs. 

1884 Boston {Mass.) Jml. 13 Sept., The ^drink-hill of 
Tennessee is $3,000,000 more than the wheat-crop. x 888 
Pall Mall G. 13 Oct. a/i Murderous attacks, .at a moment 
of * drink-blinded fury. 1638-^ (i. Daniel iii. 162 
Hardly to ho|ie That Eye (Mrinke-clo.s«d .still) can ever 
ope. 1713 (Countess Winch else a Misc. Poems 57 Vour 
self (rcpiy’d the ^Drink-coiivciglier) May be iny Ruin. 
1896 Tablet X Feb. ni The ’'drink-demon in po.ssession of 
a young wife. 1883 M. Davmt in Contemp. Revi. Aug. 178 
The low *drinkhouRe and the brothel, x^ Pall Malt G. 
23 July 2/3 Grocers’ *drink liccnce.s. x 888 Ibid. 13 Feb. 2/1 
Wc might reasonably have objected to the ’'drinkscller 
voting. 1883 Mi.hs Howard Guenn 15 Through the glass 
door of a Mrink-shop came an orange glow. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 38 July 3/3 His attitude towards ihe*drink iraflic. 

9. Special comb. : f drink-co^ the grain used 
in brewing, barley ; drink-drowned a., intoxi- 
cated ; drink-offering, an offering of wine or other 
liquid poured out in honour of a deity, a libation ; 
hence drink-offerer \ diink -penny Drink- 
MORRY. 

WoRLiDGR Syst.Agric.{\b^\) 15 The Open [Country] 
.. yields us the greater part of our *Drink-Corn. 1600 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xxii. 38 When signeur 
Sacke and Suger^drinke-drown'd redes. i8s4 J. Svmmons 


tr. ARschylus' Agam.r^ In vain, .the •drink-off ‘rers sacnlicc. 
IS35 CovERDALK Gen. xxxv. X4 Jacob set vp a piler of stone 
. .and poured 'drynkofferynges theron. 1593 Dee Diary 
(Camden) 45, I gave him a saffron noble in ernest for 
a *driiikpcny. 

Drinkable (dri-qkabT), a. and $b. [-able.] 

A. adj. That may be drunk, suitable for drink- 
ing, potable. 

x 6 xi CorcR. Potable, yotsMict drinkable. 7x690 Consul, 
Rnisine Money 15 A Home-Excise upon things eatable 
and drinkable. 17x5 Bradley P'am. Diet. s. v. Restoring 
of IWr, Rendering .sour Beer drinkable, a 1859 Macaui.av 
Hist. An^.(i86i) V. 305 A marsh where there was. .neither 
firm earth nor drinkable water. 

b. nonce-use, T'hat may be drunk to or toasted. 

z886 Tehomk Idle Thoughts xtj Wc drink _ the Queen 
. .and the Ladies, and everybody else that is drinkable. 

B. sh. (usually//.; That which may lx; drunk ; 
something to drink ; liquor. 

x7o8 Hkarnf. Collect. 24 Oct., Oootl eaubles as well as 
Drinkables, 1773 (loLDSM. Stoops to Con*/. 11, i, 1 never have 
courage till 1 .see tlic eatables ami drinkables broiigbt upon 
the tabic. i8m Byron Let. to Moore 23 Nov., They arc* 
my favourite di.sh and drinkable. 

Hence Drlnkabi*lity,Drl‘nkabla]ieB8; Dri'nk- 
ably adv. 

1635 i’ERsoN Varieties i. 25 Waters, .at least drinkably 
fresh. 1846 Worcester, x866 Felton .-//a-. 

4- Mod. Gr. IJ. .xii. 510 Words, .in I ended to mean Cham- 
p.Tgnc of the first quality, but.. really meaning of the first 
drink.Tbility. 1894 T. H A«DV Li/es tittle ironies 271 
A gallon of hot brandy and beer, .kept drinkably w'arni. 

Drink-a-penny. Ixical (Irish) name of the 
little greix;, Tachybaptes Jluvialilis. 

1883 WAiNKoN Prov. Names Birds .216. 

Dri'nkdom. [f- Duink sb. + -jxim.] The 
sphere of action of drink ; the drink interest. 

1884 R. V. French ig Cent. Drink in Eng. 208 The .subicct 
of comp.’irativc drinkdotn. 1885 Pail Mall G. -28 July 
2/3 The triumph of drinkdom over temperance. 

Drinkel. -kle: sec Duemkle. 


Drinker (drrqkoj). [f. Duink w.i + -ek i.] 

1 . One who drinks. 

cgSpLindisf. Gosp, M.Ttt. xi. 19 Eiere & drincerc wines. 
tjM Tkevusa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxxvi. (149 624 
luc rote of CardtiiiK sod in water gyuyih aoiictytc to 
diynkcrs. 15x0 Caxtods Chron. Eng. vi. 68/2 Whan one 
dranke to another the drynker .sholde saye W.is.«iaylc. 
1796 C. Lucas Ess. Waters Ii. 125 The drinkers commonly 
stand to be helried with water. 1887 Kuskin Prseteritn If. 
324 As a rule sherry drinkers are soundly-minded person.^. 

D. spec. One who induIgcR to excess in intoxi- 
cating liquor ; a tippler, a drunkard. 

f xaoo Triu. Coll. /tom. 55 On swiche drinkcres cumefi 
godcs curs, e lago S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 319/690 Proud ami wemod, 
and drinkare. X540 Latimer ^rd Serm. inf. Edw. f '/. 
(Arb.) 77 Some sayed he was. .a drinckcr, a put-companion. 
1659 D. Pell hupr. Sea luo 'J*h,Tt tankard-lifting Zeno., 
was such a drinker, that hce would often lye as one dead. 

C. Qualified by adj.s. gt'eat, hard, small, etc., 
indicating the amount of liquor habitually taken. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 pe niCKbele tlrinkeres. 1387 Trevtsa 
Itigden Vi. ix. O'ollcm. MS.) The Datics were grctc 
dryukers by kytide. x6x6 Sukki- & Markm. Country 
Farmc vi. ffi4 Some say that .a great dritiker sh.'dl neucr 
become dnuikc, if he w'care a wreath of lua mnscaUT about 
his head. X64X Baker Chron. an. 15B0 (R.) 'I'hc English 
..were hitherto the least drinkers. 17*5 Swift Let. to 
Worrall^y Aug. Lett. 1766 U. 49 You have been all your 
life u great walker, and a little drinker. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 179 They arc horrid Drinkers. Mod. His 
father was a h.ard tlrinlcer. 

2 . (In full drinker-moth). Thu popular name 
of a large European moth, Lasiocampa\Odonestis) 
poiatoria, of the family /iomlycidtv, so called from 
its long suctorial proboscis. 

x68a M. Lister Goedart. Albin. pi. xvii, Drinker-Cater- 
pillar. X749 B. Wilkes Brit. Moths (1773) pi- 58. x86s 
Wood Homes without II. xiv.t 1868} 288 1 he fur-clad Drinker 
Moth. 1871 K. K. Stavelkv .fir//. Insects 270 The downy, 
largt:- winged Drinker. 

licnee Dri'nkerass, a female drinker. 

1837 Cari.ylk Germ. Rom. 111 . 188. 

Drinkery (dri’qkari). [f. Drink sb. + -KUY.J 
A place for the supply of (intoxicating) drink. 

1884 Brit. Q. Rert. Apr. 360 Music-hall dnnkerie.s. 1889 
Times 27 Dec., The public-house w'as the chief drinkery. 

t Dri*nk-liail. Ohs. exc. Hist, [Early ME. 
drinc hml, drinc hail, f. Drink v, in imperative 
II AIL sh, = ON. heill, * good luck *. In wassail, 
early M 1 C, wxs hail, hail may l)c the adj. •- ON. 
heill \ sec Hail j A and a. The form hail, indi- 


cates that these phnuses arc of Norse, not OPJ. 
origin.! The custoinar)’ courteous reply to a pledge 
in drinking in early English times. The cup was 
offered with the salutation wsrs hail 'health or 
good luck to you* (see Wahsaii.). to which the 
reply was drinc hail, * drink good health or good 
luck*. 

£ 139 $ Lav. 14333 pat freond .smifle to freonde . . I^eofuc 
freond waes hail, pe o8er Ra:i8 drinc hail. X197 R- (.»lol'c. 
(1734) X18 With a coppe of gold, fol of wyii . . A kne to pc 
kyng heo [Kowena] seyde, * lord kyng wasscyl . , Drinkhayl, 

3 noth this kyng agen, & bed hire drinke anon. ^ i3$|0-^ 
\ulog. Hist. (1863) III. V. exxv. 110 More Saxonico .salu- 
tavit, ct ait : Wassayl. . Rex dedit responsum : Drinkh^'lc, 
et monachus hxto vuitu ciplium hausit. 14. . Hoxu Good 
Wyf iau^te Dau^tir (Trin. MS.) in Babees Bk, 44 Syt nat 
vp long .At euyn A* A g.Tse with the cuppe To scy 


wessaylc, and drynke heylle. [1818 LvrroN Harold xi. xti, 
Leofwine. . ro>e to propose the drink-luel.] 

Driitkiiiff (tiri’qkii]), vhl. sb. [f. Drink v. } 

1 . T'hc action or habit denoted by the vb. Drink ; 
spec, the iLse of intoxicating liquor, or indulgence 
therein to excess. 

£ iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Same men ladeS hero lif on 
ctinge and on drinkinge nlsc .swin. £1400 tr, Sectxla 
Secret., Gor. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 58 Wytlidrawe be fro 
mekyl di^nkyngc. 158$ T. W.asiiincton tr. Nickolay's 
t oy. HI. ii. gi As for natural wine.. the drinking thcrof I.s 
forbidden them. 1793 Smeaion EtL’xtone L. § 313 Finding 
their own provisions of eating and drinkinc. im Embrnon 
Eng. Traits, ArhtiHraiy Wks. iBohn-) H. 86 Gaming, 
racing, drinking, and mistresses, bring them down. 

2 . An occasion of drinking ; a convivi.il revel. 

^ £1$!$ C 7 ^£/t: LofvlTs B. (Percy Soc.) 7 At eucry tuuenic 
in the yere, A sulempne dyryge is songe there. With a 
grctc ilrynkyngc. isaa Bury /r'/ 7 A (C.imdl:n) » * 8 A busshell 
and halffe of imdle to bobiowne. .to fynde a drinkinge v|)on 
Ascention JCvcn. 1659 D. Pell Inpr. Sea 99 You contend 
in your drinkings, .vdio should diink most. 

3 . concr. in dial, use ; sec qiiots. 

X55a Huluet, Drinckinge gcucii to worketnen oiler dinner, 
lolosium. z8a8 Craven Dial., Drinkings, beer given to 
lalxnirerA before .'tnd after dinner. 

4 . Comb. a. with sense ‘ used for drinking *, as 
drinking-bosvl, -cup, -fountain, -horn, -Uqvor, 
-place, -pool, -pot, -Irough, -vessel, -waler, clc. ; b. 
'used lor the sale or consumption of drink*, as 
drinking-booth, -house, -inn, -room, -saloon. 

vnfi Morse Amer. Geog. II. ^^34 'J'he neatness of their 
'drmking-hoothii. 1858 Gkotk Greece 11. Ixkvii. X. 208 Two 
silver *d'riitking-bowl!t. 165B W. Burton Itin. Anton. 121 
A silver ’'drinking cup. is$s Hulokt, *Drinkinge glassc, 
or poitc, or cuppe, amf>ulla. 1709 ArmisoN Taller No. 
34 ? 10 Her Name is written with a Diamond on ti Drink- 
tng-glass. 155a Huloei , "Drinkynge tiouse, ccsnatiuncula. 
z6$4 W miLOiiK gootomia 79 Thou shalt go to .some drinking- 
house of greatest resoit. x6oa 2nd PL Return fr. Parnass. 

I. vt, 10 A \lrinking Inne in Cheapside. tivt Bhaducv 
Fani. Diet. s.v. Ale, A "drinking Liquor matte by infusing 
ground ^tall in hailing Water, a 1610 Heai.ky Theophrastus 
(i6j6) 80 Jewelled Mrinking-potit. 1814 Scott Wav, Ixiii, 
'I'he stone- basin seemed to ue destined for a *driiikiiig- 
tvough for cuttle. i$M CoVEKDALK 2 Chron. ix. 20 All 
kyiigc S.Tlomons "drym^ngu vessels were of golde. i88B 
^liss Bh ADDON Fatal Three i, v,'l‘hc Mrinking-water of the 
house was Kiipplicd from this well. 

C. Special comb., as drinking-bout, a fit of 
hard drinking ; drinking-olub, an association for 
the piir]K) 8 c of drinking in company ; t drinking- 
money, t*P®Bny « Dkink-monky; drinking- 
song, one written about drink or drinking. 

1673 Cave Prim. Chr. in. it. (1673) 285 Not spent upon 
fetisis and ^drinking-bouts, 1B73 Black Pr. ThuU{:Aip\ R 
As if he were at a dnuking-boiit of the lads. t73R Bukkklky 
Alciphr. II. i 19 Most lrec-think«r.s are the proselytes of 
a •driiikinK-chib. £1489 Caxt'on Sormes 0/ Aymm xxviii. 
582 Goo to yonr purse « gyve vs .som •drynkytige money. 
1611 Flukio, fitvn/nTArjt'/t' .. .'ilso drinking inoney.^ 1397 
Moklev Inirod. Mus, i8u The slighle.st kiiiil of iiiu&icke , . 
are the vinasc or Mriricking songs. 

Dri'nkillg,///- a. [f. as nrcc. + -ING That 
drinks, a. Or persims : Addicted to drinking ; 
spec, indulging freely in intoxicants, b. Of a 
material : That sucks uii moisture ; absorbent. 

e 1175 Latnb. Horn. 7 Orinilc drinkende childrc mu 9 e. 1583 
llOLLYnAND Campo di Fior 339 Wasl puper, Which wc call, 
the drinking pa|)«r, which licarcth no Hike. 1836 Olmm i d 
Slave States 97 Drinking men, wholly unlilted for llu: 
re.s|Mjnsililliiy im^xjscd on them. 1887 PaUbiall 0 . 23 Apr. 
12/1 Tobacco, .known in the trade as drinking IoUtcco, will 
carry the water belter. 

Dri'nUesSv [f. Drink sb. -i -LKHa.J 
out drink or liijuid to ([uench one’s ihirsl ; dry, 

13., Minor Poems fr. Vernon sMS. l E. E. S.) 621/319 
Druriu driiikelos was his longe. £1374 Cimuckb Troylus 

II. 6fio (718) He nought for-bet J»at eucry creature Be 
drynklees for alwey. 1496 Dives ^ Pait/>. (VV. dc W.) x. 
xiii. 389/2 Moyses was w ith god ..xl. dayrs and.xl. nyghtes 
metcicKsu & dr3’nkeh:s. to^ F. Tiiouvk in Hull Lett. 
(iB86) 143, I am now come buck .. meatless and diinkle.ss. 
i860 J. F. C.tMi'MKi.i. Tates U'est ll/ghlaui/s (t 8 go) U, 426 
He w’as grown sick : Slccplcs.s, restless, meatless, drinkless. 

DrinJC-niOndy* A gratuity to be s]Tcnt on 
drink ; a douceur. Cf. G. (rinkgeld, F. pourboire, 
1691 A. Haicj in J. Russell Haigs {1881) xi. 333 A legg- 
dollar fur parchment and drink-money. 1753 Hanway 
/V vrr'. (1762) I. vri. xcvii. 4:-,r Braiidy, or uncoiiiuton fees of 
drink-money, will induce them to travel faitt. <11863 
Tiialkkkay D. Duvitlm, He hade the man follow him to 
the hotel. 'I'here should be a good drink-money for liiiti. 

Drink-silver, -siller. Sc. «prec.; a per- 
quisite. hUcifig. 

1467 .SV. Acts yas. Til (1814) 87 (Jam.) And at na 
drinksiluer be tane be the maister nor his doaris. 1189 
Treasurers Bks. 10 July in Tytlcr //«/. Aiy?/. (1864) II. 
396 Given to the gmitierK to drink-silver, when they vurtit 
Mt>nss. . t 8 .shilliugs, 1637 Kuthkkfokd Lett. (18621 1 , agr, 

1 cannot get a house in this town wherein to leave drink- 
.sil ver in my Master's name. 1808-45 J amieson, Drink-siller 
is still the vulgar dcstignation. 

Drink-water, rare, [f. Drink v. 4 - Water 
f^.J A drinker of water. 

a 1641 Bi‘. Mountagu Ai ts Sf Mon. (1642)449 That hydro- 
pot as, or drinke- waters were onely umongM the Kcchabiles. 

IMp (dri})), V. Forms: 1 dryppan, 5-'6 
dxyppe, 6 drippe, 6- drip, {Sc, 6-p dreip, 8-9 
dreep). [OE. dryppani-AyVtvX, '^arupjan, from 
//-grade of ablaut-series ^dreitp-, draup-, drup-, 
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OE.f^n^o/vtn : scePuEEPW. Examples of 
are not known between the OE. period and the 
15 th c., and it is jwssible that the modem vb. is 
from Norse : cf. in same sense Pa. dryppe. 

An OK. tiryfipan seems e.stalilished l»y the imperative 
tiryPi' in the Kecchd. fs times on p. 40); tlie other OE. 
instances in Uosw-'l'oller .nDpear to belong to dri^u, 
drypoH, Dkii'K. As to the relations of these, see the etymo* 
logical note under Dkop j^.] 

1 . trans. 'lo let (a litjuid) fall in drops; to let 
fall .drops ; rarely other objects). 

1 1000 Sn.r, J^techd, If. 40 Drype on l>ast eare hone ele, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 1 ta/j Dryppyn, or droppyn, stithy f^utto. 
155a Hi’upKT, Dripiic,//4Wt’/ir^'-/<^/af. x6o6 Sylvesthr Dh 
P. iyfits n. iv. II. Maffuijiccfuc 448 Ncctar-deaws. which 
llc.-iveti drips- 1634 Hkvwoou l^\uhes Lane. 1. Wks. 1874 
IV. 136 rie dresse the dinner, though I drip iiiy sweat. 
rt i745 SwiKi (J.), I'he lofty barn .. WTiich from the ilmtch 
drips fiisl a shower of r.iiu. 1&30 Tennvson Dir^e iy, The 
woodbine and eglalere l>rip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. 
pg. 1574 tr. Maylorats Apocalips 29 They bee c.allcd 
golden (.Taiullestickc.s, bycause that they . . do drinpe into 
mens hartes, the must pure, plaine, and natural! vndcr- 
standiiig of hdth. 

2. hitr. Of a person or object : To have moisture 
or liqnitl fallin;; ofl' in drops ; to be so copiously 
wet or .saturated with as to shed drops. 

ij|o8 Kknnkixk P'lyting 10. Dunbar 510 Thy dok of dirt 
dreipis. 1607 W. S[>hth| Puritan iv. (R.) He drips and 
drops poor man. iTOO T. Brown tr. Prysuy's A muse m. 
Scr. 4> Cofftt 46 Half Spent, and dri|>piiig from every' Pore 
in his Body. x8i6 Scott A nth. xxvi, Her lang hair 
dreeping wi the salt water. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. 
viii. (1894) 173 Pine branches, .drippinj^ with moisture. 

trans/. 1849 Fkee.man A nhit. 306 Every arch diip.s with 
foliations hanging free like haceworK. 

tb. absot. lalconry ^ Drop v. 2 b. Obs. rare. 

^ 1^ Phii.lii*s, Dripping [cd. 1706 dripping or dropping! 
ill Faiilconry, is when a Hawk iniiteth directly downward 
in several Drops. 

U. intr. To fall in drop.s. 

ax670 Hacket A/p. H’i/lianis 166 (I..) The fat of the 
project dript insensibly away at a slow fire. X676 Coiton 
Walt on's Angler i. xiii. (R.) Having ro.'i.stal him enough,— 
let what was put into his belly, and what drips, he his sauce. 
i860 Tvnuai.l Clac. 1. xxiii. 161 The rain.. came through 
the roof, and dripped from the ceiling. 

trans/. and pg. 1891 .^preta/or vi Mar, The surplus 
pimul.Ttioii of Southern Europe, .drijw .slowly into French 
Afrir.'i. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 262 The moonlight 
was dripping down on hint through the leaves of the tree.s. 

1 4. intr. 'Fo slope, slant, dij). Ohs. 

*®*3"39* *740 [see Dkipping vbl. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Kxcrc. 26 Holding your Hammer in your Right-hand, hold 
the Edge. .Dripping a-slope from the Right-hand outwards. 
Drip (drip), sh. [f.jirec. vb.] 

1 1. A fallitif( drop. Obs. 

1x440 Promp. Pam, X32/1 Dryppe or drope {P. drefK*), 
gntia, siilla, 1551 H clobt, I)rip{»e or Dr*>ppc, gutta. 

2. The act or fact of dripping or falling in drops. 
Also redupl. drip-drip. In a drip : in a dripping 
condition, saturated. 

Pight of drip (I.aw): an easement which entitle.s the 
owner of a hoasc to let the water from his eave.s drip on hi.s 
neighbour's land. 

WoHi.iixiE Pysi. Agric. vii. $ 1 (1681) 114 No Tree 
thriving under its drip. 1816 IWkon C/i. Mar. iii. Ixxxvi, 
On the ear Drops the light drip of the suspended o.ar. 1855 
Mrs, Oaskei.1. North Sf S. ii, l/isten to the drip-drip of the 
rain upon the Ic-ads. 1894 Howklus in Harpers Mag. Feb. 
37S He's in such a drip of perspiration. 

Pg. 1890 Spectator 8 Feb., 'I'he tedium of silting under 
a drip drip of (terfunctory discu.ssion. 

3. That which drips or falls in drops; pi. drippings. 

x707-xa Mortimer (J.), Water may he procured, .from the 

heavens by pre.serving the drijis of the houses. x8oz Char- 
lotte Smith Solit. IVand. I. i to But for the drip of the 
trees. x866 0. Macikinali) Ann. Q. Ncighb, xi. (1878) 227 
The drip fn>m the thatch of the mill, xtto V. L. Cameron 
Our Future Highway II. xii. 244 An awning, .to keep the 
drips off. 

4. Arch. a. A projecting ‘ member* of a cornice, 
etc., from which the rain-water drips and so is 
thrown oflf from the parts below, b. An over- 
lajjping piece of lead-work ; cf. drip-joint in 8 . 

Evelyn ir. Frearfs Archit. 129 A Corona or drip to 
the C.apitcl, whereof it is the Plinth and Superior. 17116 

I.KONi AlbertPs Archit. 11 35/3 'Fhe imtlules siipporliiig 
the Drip. x8a3 P. Nicholson Pract. Enild. 407 Drips on 
Fhats OP Gutters . . arc formed by dressing the joints of the 
lead as dcscrilwcl for rolls. 1850 Inkeksley Romanestfue 
Archit. 274 Whose principal archc.s. .are covered with coii- 
ccncric drips. 

+ c. (Seequot.) Obs. 

*7*7“^* Chamuers Cycl.^ Drips w also used in building, 
for a kind of stejis, on flat roofs, to w.alk upon. This W'ay 
of building is much used in Italy, where the roof is not made 
unite flat, biu_a litpe raised in the middle; wilh Drips, or 
(f.q*'^) Miclining to the horizon, xjyi-gi Bailey 

5 . (See quot.! 

■ 1825 Hrockett N. C. Close.. Drip, stalactites, or pclri- 
taciiiins. 


6 . Mannf. A receptaeje for waste or overflow, as 
in rcrrin;fciators, etc. 

t88o IxiMAS Alkali Trade 43 Only by his drips and 
tnamUer raps can an acrid maker know exactly what is going 
on in his chambefs. Ibid. S 5 'I^c drijw of tlie first chamber 
must be ko|it at .Tboui 135®. 

7 . Mining. Sec nnot., and cf. Drip v. i^. 

,*®S6 S. C. Brkks Terms Archit.. etc.. Drip \\ei mining), 
the angle or inclination of a stratum tiie borixon. 


I 


8 . attrib. and Comb., as drip-board, a board 
to carry off the drip; drip-oook, the tap of 
a 'drip* to receive condensed moisture; drip- 
oup, a cup-shaped vessel to catch droppings of 
liquid; drip-joint (see quot.); drip-moulding 
-Dripstone; drip-pan, a pan to catch drops of 
liquid ; drip-pipe (see quot.) ; drip-pump, a 
plumbers* pump for removing water from gas- 
pipes, etc. ; drip-shot (see quot.) ; drip-stiok, in 
stone-sawing, a stick along which water is slowly 
led to the stone, to keep the kerf wet ; -dripping- 
board \ drip-pan. Also Duipstonf.. 

1890 R. Kipling Pliant. Kickshaw 44 Over the mouth a 
wcKKlen *drip.board nrojected. x865 Gesnkr Coal, Petrol., 
etc. (ed. 2) 85 The ^drip-cock carries off the condensed steam. 

1886 W. A. Harris Diet. Fire (ns.. 'Drip-cups .. provided 
10 c-itch falling oil from bearings and other lubricated por- 
tions of machinery. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.. * Drip-joint 
. . a mode of uniting two sheets of metal in roofing where 
the joint is wilh the current, so as to form a water conductor. 
i8st Turner Dont. Archit. 11. iii. 73 Windows .. with a 
"drip moiihiing. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech..^ * Drip-pipe. 
a small copper pipe . . from the w’astc-steam pipe inside, to 
carry off the condensed steam and other hot water which 

m.Ty be Idowii into the ‘ trap ' at the tijp. 1758 Roukimson 
in t'hil, Trans. I.. 407 Under almost all the arches there are 
great tuiinbers of "drip-shot piles, or piles driven into the 
bed of the water-way, to prevent it from being wa-shed away 
bythe f,ill. 

Dri'p-dropv ^b. [reduplication of Drip or 
DuoP.j Continuous dripping with alternation of 
souiul. So Orlp-dxop lit. and jig. 

1848 Mrs. G.vskkll M. Barton ix, 'nie drip-drop from 
the roof without. 1873 Browning Reti Cott. Nt.-cap 269 
She patient . . wiled the slow drip -dropping hours away. 
i8ra W. E. Hf.nlky in Pall Mall G.^ 11 June ^/i My 
very life goes dripping. Drouping, dripping, dnp-drop- 
dropping, in the drip-drop of the cistern. 

tl)ripe« Obs. rare. [ME. dripeni-JCliE. 
diypatty early \VS. *driepan\~Atdraupjan, causal 
from /7«-grade of ablaut series *dreup-, draup-, 
drup'. see Dull* v. and etymological Note to 
Drop j/;.] 

1 . trans. To let drop, cause to fall in drops. 

1893 K. Ml .KUKU Orosius IV. vii, pc inon nime .'cnne cles 
dropan, and drype on an tnyccl fyr. c tooo AClkmic Horn, 

I . 1 1 8 M ine handa dryptoii my r ran. c x^o Pallad. on Hush. 

II. '277 1*'^ the yonge out trie Oon ncer, oon thcer, and 
elli.swhcre hem dripe. 

f 2 . To moisten, wet with drops. Obs. 

(In quot. 1573 prob. by cllipHts of prep, on.) 
c xooo ACukhic Horn. I. 330 He bad . . 9ict Laz.*irus moste 
his ttingan diyium. 1573 Tusskk Husk xxxv. (1878) 78 
Yc may, for driping his fdlowes, that bough cut away. 
Pri'pleSBf a. Without a drip ; that does not 
drip. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 6/1 There are displays of taps, 

one a * diTi»le.s.s Mod.^ The Siandaid ‘Driple-ss' 

Strainer. No drip to .soil table-linen. 

Dripper (dri’paj). [f. Drip v, + -kb i.] He 
who or that which drips ; a wet, rainy day. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 59 Of 261 days there are 
found 140 Drippers. Ibid, xiii. 70 Of 87 Full Moons there 
appear. .Seventy Five Drippci-s. 

Dri*ppi]|gf vbl. sb. [f. Drip v. + -ino,] 

1. 'I’he fall of liquid in drops ; concr. the litjuid 
so falling. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. xys/z Drjmpyngc, or droppynge, 
stillacio. a 1635 Cokhkt On /. Dawson, Butler Ch. C/i. 
tR.\ O ye barrels! let your drippings fall In trickling 
streani<t. a 1816 Br. Watson A need. I. i3z (R.) The scanty 
dripping.s of the most barren rocks in Switzerland. 

2 . spec. The melted fat that drips from roasting 
meat, which when cold is used like butter. F omicrly 
often ill //. 

1463 fimplicd in Dripping-pan.] 1530 Pai.sgr. 315/1 Drep- 
yng of rost mcate, la gresse dtt rest. Z55S Hulokt, Drip- 
piiiges of ro.st. itez Holla.vd Pliny JI. 385 The dripping 
or grauie that commetb from a rams lights rosted. 1713 
Swii’T Poems Wk.s. 1763 II. J41 For I'andlcs she trucks her 
Dripping. z8a6 Scott Let. to Lockhart js Jan., A good 
sirloin, which rcqiiircs only to be basted with its own drip- 

B . 1887 K. N. Carby UncU Max viii. 67 A piece of 
and dripping. 

+ 3. A slope to carry off water. Cf. Drip sh. 7 . 
1613-3^ I. JosFJS in Ixroni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. jx 
The Dripping of the Pavement. 1740 Dychb « Pardon, 
Dripping . . the inclination or angular slant of a pent house. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dripping-board, a 
board from which water drips ; dripping-oake, 
a cake made with dripping; dripping- vat (see 
qiiot.\ Also Dripping-pan. 

z86< 1. T. F. 'i'uRNKR Slate Quarries 16 'I'he slab, on 
which, from a dripping- board’, a continuous dropping of 
water washes (larlicles of flint sand beneath the saw -plate. 
Z857 Tout Brown it. viii, The excellence of that 

my.sterious condiment, a *dripping-r.ake. Z874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., * Dripping-vat. a tank beneath a boiler., to 
catch the overflow or dnp, as. .in indigo-factories. 

Dri'ppingv ///. a. ff. Drip v. ing ^.] 

L That drips ; having liquid falling off in drops. 
S783 CowPER Rett 10 A nosegay, so dripping and drowned. 
t8ex Southey Thalaba xi, xxxvi. His back and dripping 
wings Half open'd to the wind. 1833 Ht. Martinrau C7»- 
namon j- P. vl. Z09 The other girls wrung out their dripping 
hair. 

b. Of weather ; Wet, continuously miny. 

1699 Poor MatCs Plea 7 They had a dripping Hamet. 
S79a Trans. Sac. Arts X. 99 In any dripping year, you will 


not fail of two hundred bushels to an acre. 1894 Mas. H. 
Ward Marcella III. 350 A dripping September day. 

0. Dripping eaves. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Drippingeaves. the lower edges of the roof 
of a building from whi^ the rain drips to the ground. 1849 
Fkrbman Archit. x8g The towers sometimes have octagonal 
spires of wood with duripping eaves. 

2 . quasi-dk/t;. in phr. dripping wet, 

1840 Mahryat Olla Podr., S.JV. by HL. 3 W., The master 
. .came down dripping wet. 

Drisping-paa (dri-pi^ipaen). [f. Dbxvfino 
vbl. s 0 .\ A pan used to catch the * dripping* from 
roasting meat. 

1463 Act 3 £dw. /r, c. 4 Hamers, pinsons, firetonges, 
drepyngpannes. sssa Busy Wills (Camden) 142 One diyp- 
pinc panne of iron. Z769 Mrs. Kapfald Esig, Housekpr. 
(1778) 95 Put them into a tin dripping-pan to bake or fry 
them. 1883 Knfftoledge 8 June 343/a Inside the cylinder [of 
the ron.sterJ i.H a cylinder to support the dripping^n. 

Dripple ^drrp’l\ v. [A frequentative formation 
blending dnp and dribble."] 

1. intr. ^ Drirule v. 3 ; but connoting a lighter 
and brisker motion. 

z8az Clark Vilt. Minstr. II. xo6 The brook mourns drip- 
pling o’er ils pebbly bed. Z838 J. Struthers Poetic T. 59 
Drippling springs romantic play. 

2. 1!RIP V. 3 . 

i8aa Bvkon Werner 111. ii.26 You who stood still Howling 
and drippling on the bank. 1863 Rohson Bas^ Tyne 245 
Drilling like some River God, ne slowly left the Harbour, 
t Drl'pplekie. Obs. nmcc-wd, A very small 
drop, a driblet. 

tC6B CuLPKPi'ER & CoLK Dorihol. Anat. in. iii. 135 If you 
.stniccze the substance thereof, many little Dripplekies of 
blood do sweat out. 

Drippy (dri-pi), a. [f. Drip -#• -y i.] Charac- 
terwed by dripping; wet, rainy. 

z8t7-x8 Cobuktt Rtsid. U. S. (182a) 50 The drippy and 
chilly climate of England. z868 Longf. in Life (1891) III. 
108 In town. Muddy, sloppy, drippy. 

Dripstone (dri-pstoun). 

1 . A moulding or cornice over a door, window, 
etc., to throw off the rain ; a label. Also attrib. 

x8za-i6 J. Smith Panorama Se. 4- Art\. 139 The drip- 
.stonc is generally clearly marked and often .small. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Pc». 1. vi. S 6 The dripstone is naturally the 
attribute of Northern buildings, and therefore especially of 
Gothic architecture, /bid. $ 9 A true dripstone moulding. 

2 . * The name usually given to filters composed 
of porous stone* (Smyth Sailor^ s Word-bh. 1867). 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 

Drlry, obs. form of Dreary a. 

Dritk. U.S, A drizzly mist. 

Z7Z7 S. Skwall Diary 27 Apr. (1882) III, 129 My Calash 
defended me well from the Cold Drisk. 1857 Thorkau 
Maine W. (1894) 239 VVe mistook a little rocky islet seen 
through the ' drisk .for the steamer. 

Drisle, drissel, drit, obs. ff. Drizzle, Dirt. 
DritOp t'. Obs. exc. Sc, Also 1 dzitan, 5- 6 
drytt, 5-7 dryto, (7 pa. 1 . drait, 8 dret, pa. 
pple, drate). [Com. Teut, str. vb. *dr(t-an. drait, 
dritan-y in ON, drila, dreit, dritmn, MDu. drtlm, 
Du. drijlen, l.G. drtten. The strong inflexion pa. 
t. drate, drait, dret, and pa. pple. drittin, also 
dirtin. are retained in Sc. llencc Dirt, M£. t/riV.] 
intr. To void or drop excrement ; to stool. 

a looo Ags. Gl, in Wr.-Wiilcker zi^/u Dcgestio. i, egestio, 
driting. c zooo Sax. Leechd. I. 364 Niin cac hiet grms pser 
bund j^edriteh. i?x3oo Cursor At. 22398 Sua sal he |)eris, al 
bcscctcn, Bath wit driten and soru belen. 1483 Cath. AngL 
109/1 To Dryte, cacare, cgcrcrc. 1^ Kknnkuib Flyting 
w. Dunbar 395, 1 sail cling the, quhill thow dryte and dong. 
a z6o5 Folwart Flyting w. Montgouuru 754 And thou fly t, 
He dryt in thy gob. S7ai Kkllv Sc, Prev. 367 (Jain.) You 
have dirten in your nest. 1789 Davidson Seasons 7 O^m.) 
Kre. .the ducks had drate Upo' the hallan-slaoe. 

Drith(e, oba. var. of Dkyth. 

Drittin : sec Dhiohtzn. 

IMvable (droiwdb’l), a. [f. Drive v. -f-ABLE.] 
Capable of being driven ; suitable for driving. 

X854 TiiORF.Au Walden i. (186^) 49 Straight, and drivable 

n.’tils. z88o Miss Braddon just as / am liii, Within a 
driveable di.stance. 1891 Atkin.son Moorland Par. 359 
When the snow began to be drivable. X89S Aikenaeuni 
12 Jan. 52/3 That . . the majority of the Scotch moors [are] 
'drivable 


Drive (draiv), v. Pa, t. drove (drfl“v) ; arch. 
drave (dr^'v). Pa. pple. driven (dri-v’n). [A 
Common Teut. vb., of first ablaut series ; OE. 
drlf-an, drAf, pi. drifon, drifen, corre^. to OS. 
drtban, OFris. drtva, Du. drijven), OHG. trilfan 
(Ger. treiben), ON. drtfa (Sw. drifva. Da. drive), 
Goth, dreiban ; draib, dribum ; dribans. Not re- 
presented oatside Teutonic. 

I'he OE. inflexion is regularly represented by the current 
forms. In the pa. t. , however, the northern drave long held 
the field (as in tnc Bible versions^ against the southern drove ; 
the ablaut plural didwn liecame obs. in zsth c. A new 
pa. pple. droven, drove, after the pa. t., was also long used 
by some instead of drixien.) 

A. Inflexional Vorms. 


1 , Presesti stem. 1 drff-, 8-5 drlf-, dryf-, (4 
drijf-, 4-5 dPiff., 5 dryff-, dreff-), 3-driv., (3-6 
dryv-, 4-5 dry w, 6 driev-). 

rpoo tr. Bsuta's Hist. i. x. [xiU]. (1890) 48 Us drifaS 9 a 
ellreordan to sss. ataeo AforalOde xz6 Hine per to seal 
driue. a siooCNr/FF'ilf. 20642 (£din.)Drif palm doun. C13O0 



CBITB. 

Biket 197 So moche wo he gui dryve. c 1400 Maundbv. 
(Roxb.) XX. 91 He herd ane dryfe befitez. 1481 Catk* Angl, 
log/t To Dry we {A. Dry(Te). 1506 Pilgr, PtrK 179 b. Di^ue 
hym away. 1553 £dbn Tretti, Ntnvc Ind^ (Arb.i 13 Whiche 
nacion the TtUKe..eiitended to drieue out of India. 

2 . Pa. t. a. sing. a. 1 dr&f, a-4 draf, 4-7 (9 
arch.) drave, (3 draf, 4 north, 5-6 Sc. draif, 
5 drafe, Sc. draifi; draylf, drawe). These forms 
also pt. from 13th c. in north, from 15th c. 
generalW : see below c fi. 

Aioeo Cmdmon*s Gen. 0804 Da wer. .Draf of wlcum. .his 
agen beam, a »»( yutiana 70 A steorin . . draf ham to londe. 
a 1300 A. JS. Psalter 2 Wharfureawai drave me? 
c 1400 Maundrv. (Koxb.) XX. 92 A tempest . drafe him. 1533 
Bellenden Ltv^ V. (1822) 412 Camillus draif infinite gudis 
fra Capena. 1611 Bible yosk. xxiv. 18 The Lord drauc out 
from before vs all the people. 1647 Cowley .Wjrmi, l/su rpa^ 
tioH ii, But thou, their Cov’etous Neighbour, drav’est out 
all. 1676 Hobbes tlitul 1. 151 Nor ever thence my Kine or 
Horses drave. 1887 Bowen Vir^. Mneidx. 29 Now from 
Latium's shores Troy’.s exiled army she drave. 

3“5 drof, 4~ drove, (4-5 drofe, droof(e, 
droff(e). These forms also pi. from 14th c. 

c IBOO Trin, Coll. Horn. 39 Ure drihten drof fcle deules. . 
ut af A man. 13. . Coerde L. 509a Syx thousand, .he droff 
hym before. C1374 Chaucer Ami. ^ Arc. 190 She..drofe 
him forthe. C1380 Wyci.if iVks. (1880) 241 [Crist] droof 
out symonyentis. 1382 — Gen. xv. n Abr.*\m drone hem 
awey. c 1430 Merlin 78 Our meynee . . drof hem aeeyn. 
1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 8 [He] droff outc of Lyn- 
coliishyre Sere Thomas a Burghe. .Shaks. i Hen. 

IV. iii. 102 He. .drouc vs to .sccke out This Head of safetie. 

7. 3 dreof, 4 dref, 4-5 drife. 

e saos Lav. 29039 Adelstnn. .dreof heom. .LTt ouer Wc^cn. 
tf 1330 K. Brunnf. Chron. IfWr (Rolls) i.soti In-io he erthe 
his ax dref. C1400 Soivdone Jiah. A Komayne drife a 
d.'irte him to. 

8. 5-7 drived. 

x«88 dnueden [see 2 d. c 1400 Melayne 328 To the Duke 
a Jynt he dryvede. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T., John 
iv. 46 Otitw.'ird necessities, .drived many to seek to Christ. 

b. 2 sing. 1 drife. 

0. pi. I drifon (dreofon), a 3 drife(n, 3-5 
drive^n, (4-5 dryvo(ii, dreven, -yn). 

C900 tr. Bseda's Hist. 11. v. (^1890) 112 [Hi] dreofon hine 
onwe;. c xooo Ags. Ps. jix. 9 [lx. rol pu . . de us swa drife. 
rxooo Ags, Gasp. John ix, 3$ Ht^ hyne drifon ut [rxxfio 
Hatton drifen]. criaos Lav. 1673 Heo .. Driiien heoin on 
^cinwaerd. £1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 39/188 Huy. driiie Jkxine 
wayn pare as pe Quenc wa.s. 13.. Coer de A. 5774 That 
they nc dreven alle adoun. 1388 Wyclif xxiv. 3 They 
dryucti uwei the asse [1388 dnueden]. ^1420 Chron. Viloti. 
14 pai Urevyn |>e Brytones huu^t and drevyn hem in to Walys. 
c 1430 Merlin 78 Wc driven the remenaunt in at the fpites. 

fi. pi. from 13th c. in nerth, from 15th c. 
generally, as sing. : see a a, a, 

a 1300 Cursor M 4572 (Cott.) pm draf (so GSit.^ Fair/. 
drave, Trin. druo(]| pir oj^r .seuen a«wai. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxix. 265 They.. drofe outc nl the prisoners. 
<**533 bo. Berners Huon liv. 183 They, .drauc away al the 
bestes. 

3 . Pa. pple. o. I drifen, 3- driven, (4 drivin, 
y-driven, 4-6 dryven, -in, -on,-un, -yn, dreven, 
-in, -yn, 5 drifbn, dryfen, Sc. drywyn, 5-6 
drewin, -yn, 6 drieveu). 

f 990 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 29 [He] ledrtfcn w.^us from 
diowlac on woesternum. c xsooOkm. 8247 He wassdrifenn ut. 
01300 Cursor M. 21779 (Edin.) Nailis in his hend and fete 
That driiiin ware. CS330 Arth. 4 Merl, 6223 Y«driuen 
he was tindir^ the toun. ^ a Hampole Psalter x. 7 pai 
crc,.diyucn in til pc pitt of hell, f 1340 Cursor M. 9454 
(F.airf.) Drevyn fro his Krytage. ri^Bo Wyclif Eerm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 187 Was dryvun pus in to helle. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1232a Dry von fro troy, c 1400 A pot. Loll. 99 All 
be drifun in to be scntice of Cri.st. 15M Covkrdai.e Ps. 
xliii(ij. 2 How thou hast dryuen out theHcithen with thy 
hondc. 1553 Treat. Nowe Iml. [Arb.) 9 Drieuen 
into Germante. s^ Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 28 
By tempest ware drevyne to Porchemoih havyne. X56| 
WinJet Wks. (1890) 11 . 22 The prclstis dryiiin away and 
banissit. Ibid, 63 This wil . . violentlie is drewin. 

6. 3 ydryve, 3-6 drive (4-5 dry ve, idreve, 
5 idrevfe, drif, 6 dryff, dro^. 

1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 97 Mid stretig^ ydryue into Yrinnde. 
c 1330 R. Brunnk chron. Wace (Rolls) 13856 Ncr al slayn, 
aniT dryue bakword. ct^ Chaucer Frasikl. T. 502 
This l^gayn is ful dryue. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
133 Nilus is i-dreue aje. c 2400 Eong Roland 1024 Or this 
dredfull day was drif to nyght. ^1483 E. E. Misc. 
(Warton Club) 43 From dale to doiino I am i-dreufe, 1513 
Douglas jEneis 1. Contents 2 How the . . Troiants war 
drive on to Cartage cicte. [1317 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 
59 Dryflf in to Barbaria. Ibia. 60 We war Drcff balcward.] 

7. 5-8 drove, 6-7 droven. 

14.. Antis Jh Antil. 2461 (Douce MS.) When thei had.. 
Droue oute both broun and blake. 2357 North CMeu^ 
ara*s Dtalt Pr. 152 b/h To haue drotien out the Gothes. 
1607 TorsELL Four/. Beasts (1658) 480 They were drove 
formost. ^ Ibid. 517 They are not to lie droven but to be 
carryed in a^Cart. X848 Gage West. Ind. viii. (1655) 24 
We thought it would [have] blown and droven us out of our 
beds, 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. II. xxvL 13 The victor and 
the vanquished luve alternately drove, and been driven. 
1799 Nelson 18 F'eb. in Nicolas Disp.y The French yet 
may be drove out of the Kingdom of Naples. 

8. 5-7 drived. 

ttt3 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvi. 658 They were 
driura home agayne to their losse. 

B. Slgnlfloation. 

1. To force (living beings) to move on or away. 

1 . trans. To force (men or animals) to move on 

before onci or flee away from one, by blows or 
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intimidation ; to urge on or impel with violence. 
Usuftlly with an adv. or prepositional phrase de- 
fining the direction, etc., as awaVt hackt down, in, 
off^ on, otit, up; from, to, toward, through a plac^, 
etc. In comb, with an adv. oflen answering in 
sense to a compound verb from U : drive back - 
repel, drive out ^ expel, drive in or on impel. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xL 15 He ongann drifan [r ti8o 
Hatton drifen] of pam temple syllcnde and biej^ende, 
c SM5 Lay. 17613 Drif heom of asrde. a 1300 Cursor Af. 
383s (G6tt.) I se his dohuiir rachell Driuand his bestes to 
pc well. 1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) 1. ii. 3 Michael 
drofe me out of heuene. c igp/o Promp. Part*, ya/a Dryve 
bestys, mino. 1483 Cath. Angl. 109/2 To Drywe (.‘ 1 . 
Drync) away. 1530 Palsgr. 529/2 1 drive a thyng afore 
me, je chasse denani tuoy. Ibid. 530/1 He drave me 
out a dure . . os 1 hud ben a dogge. ' 1553 Eden Treat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 38 We droue them to flyghle. 1646 
1 *. Bulkelkv Gospel Covt. To Rdr. $ To be driven up .ind 
downe the world, as a v.igabond. or ns dryed leaves. 1726 
Swift ft cannot rain but it pours Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 134 A 
flock of sheen, that were driving to the shambles. 1855 
Macaulay Hut. Eng. III. 333 It was impossible to drive 
him to bay. 1888 J. Ingi.is Tent Life in Tigerland 35 The 
Indian Jackal, .can fight in an ugly way when driven into 
a corner. 1894 If \niur,.GovLO Beserts S. France II. 254 
llie King.. drove in the Ru.Hsiau sharpshooters. 

b. Proverb. 

153a More Conjui. Tindale\f\cs. 557/1 He must needesgo, 
whom the dyucl dr)^^^ 1^ j. Hevwck)!) . 9 /iV/(irr 4 F. 
Iv. A a V b, Forth he must (they say) that the deuti doth 
driue. iggo Lougk F.uphuts Gold. Leg, (1887' 92 He is in 
haste whom the devil drives. 01659 Ci.kveland Coach, 
man 6 The Proverb, needs must go when th' Devil drives. 
x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Pnstou Car, no xxxiii, I am sorry 
for that little fellow, .but needs must Wlicn the devil drives. 

O. transf. To constrain or oblige to go or flee 
(by force of circumstances, or by an inward feeling 
or impulse). 

f 1510 Robin Hood in Arb. Cartt,'rV\. 449 What need 
driveth the to green wooii ? 16x5 I. .Stephens Ess., 
Fidler ^2$ Hope of imployinciit (irives him up to f AUidoii. 
1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xlvii. 20 Si.irk hunger drove the 
wolfe out of the wood, as the proverb is. 1755 .S. Walkk.k 
.Serm. x, A Knave, or a Sot ! who is drove by the Fear of 
an After-reckoning to the Church. X867 O. Rot'. Oct. 30 
Thirst for knowlMra drove him to Jerusalem. 1879 Cas- 
seifs Tcchn. Educ. Iv. 235/2 The persecutions, .drove about 
5,000 refugees to England. 

2. Jig. (with abstract object). 

cxboo Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 Switch m.inifeald pine., 
driuen ut of ure poght pe fule lustes. 0 1300 Cursor Af. 
26865 His scrift pou agh noght to driue awai. 14^ 
Caxton P'ables of Page (i88y) 4 To dryue awey mel- 
ancholye. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 28 ['I'hi.sJ drnvc 
all my sorrowes into perpetual exile. 167a Cave Prim, 
Chr, I. iv, (1673) 88 When he could not drive the thing 
he might at least hantsh the name. ^ X79X Gentf, Afag. 
23/1 French bread having driven £iig 1 i.sh from the tables 
of the great. ‘r 8 Oct. 427/1 India .. has prac- 

tically been driving China out of the London Market. 

b. 'i o put, bring, cause to fall {tt/on a person). 
Obs. or arch. 

a I w Cursor Af. 19335 (GAtt.) (jueder will driue on vs 
pe blam. 1535 Covkkuale a Sam. xv. 14 Lest he .. dryue 
some mysfortune v{Km vs. 1885 K. Briuges Nero ii. iv, 
Drive not the fault on him. 

8. 'Fo cause to floe licfore one's pursuit ; to chase, 
hunt, pursue, follow ; also^^; Ohs, or arch. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 pc dcuel . . hcnte 3 ua alse 
hunle driueS deor to gnine. 1340 Ayenh. 75 pc on vly^p, 
pe oper hyne dryfp. X37J Barbour Bruce vii. 65 He vist 
full weill that thai vald drif The kyngis trass till thai hym 
ta. 16.. Chtny Chase ii. To drive the deer with hound 
and horn, E.iii Percy took his way. X639 Ln. Dicnv Let. 
cone, Relig. iv. (1651) 93 To drive up this belief to the 
Patri.irkcs. x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L. vi. x.viv, Drive the 
fleet deer (he forest through. 

b. To chase or frighten the game or wild beasts 
of aa extensive area into nets, traps, or a small 
area where they can be killed or cajiturcd. (See 
DnivK sh. I c.) 

1753 Chambkr.s C^'c/. Sufp., Driving, amongst sportsmen, 
a term applied to the taking of young pheasants, and some 
other birds, in nets of an open structure. ^ Driving 0/ iviid 
foiol, is only practicable in the moulting time, .and is to be 
done by means of a spaniel. 1841 J. Forbes Eleven Y. in 
Ceylon 1 . 125 To encircle the herd, and to await his sign.il to 
commence driving. Ibid. 130 We could dlstiuctly .see the 
progress of the people employed in driving.. At last the 
elephants broke from the jungle. xSSj 19/4 Cent. ^ Dec. 
10^ Battue shooting and grouse and partridge driving. 
x8^ Baker^ Wild Beasts 1 . 162 Any form of .shooting 
excepting driving is quite impossible unUcr these conditions. 

o, aosol. To drive a tenant s cattle lo the pound 
as a method of distraining for rent. 

0i6jm Cleveland Poems, 4c. i9(T.) Hi.s land lord.. h.ith 
sent His wnter-bailifl* thus to drive for rent. 1766 Golixsm. 
Vic. W. xxiv. My steward talks of driving for the rent. 
x868 Trench Realities /risk Life vi. 82 'J hc term 'driving * 
was applied to a .summary process for recovering rent, which 
the law in these days conferred upon the landlord, whereby 
he could drive to the pound the cattle of any tenant who 
owed any rent wh,itcvcr, without previous notice. 

4. With the place or area as verbal object : a. 
To drive off the animals, etc. from (a district); 
to scour, devastate, harry, b. Forest Law, To 
drive together all the cattle in (a forest) for pur- 
poses of identification, etc. ; see Duift so. 1 b. o. 
Hunting. To search (a wood, district, etc.) for 
game; alsoa^T^/. 

0 1400-se Alexander 1198 All pastours and he playncs 
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pre.stly to driue, And bring In all he bestaill, barayn and 
othirc. 1340 Act 32 Hen. YIH, c. 13. § 4 All forreslis . . 
sluilbc driven »t the feast of Saiiict Mtchaell. xtey 
Dry HEN Aineid u 745 Wc rome not with design of wustful 
Prey, 'I’o drive the CoiiiUiy, force the Swains aw'ay. xyty 
Poi'E, etc. Art 0/ .'Sinking 72 They hav« .. driven the 
country, and carried off at oncx whole cart-loads of our 
manufacture. X790 R. Bags Hermsprong xxiii. If 1 live, 

1 will drive the country of him. 2890 Baker Wild Beasts 
4 their Ways I. 88 One day we were driving a rocky 
hill for a tiger. Ibid. 417 We were driving for any kind 
of aniin.i1s that the jungle might produce. 

6. spec. To urge onward and direct the course of 
(an animal drawing a vehicle or plough, or the 
vehicle itself ; also, by later extension, a .railway 
engine or train, etc.). 

[r‘xooot7«yr/677Sum msexofer sealtnc sw sundwudii drifan.] 
a xasp .'Klfred in t >. E. Mis, . 108 And he chcorl 

lico in fryh<-And his plouh beo i-dryue. X38a Wvrur 

2 Sam. VI. 3 The sonos of Ainynadab dryuen the newe 
wayn. rs47o Henry JYaihtre vi. 437 A werk man come 
fast, Dr>'fniide a mere. 1553 Wilson Rhet. (i58i>) 206 
He is a meter man to drive the carl then to serve the 
court. xfMSy Milton P. L. in. 438 Where Chineses drive 
With Sail.s and Wind ihir canie Was'goiiK light, r 1676 
Laiiv Chaworth ill I'sih Rep. Hist. MSS Comm. App. v, 
34 Sledges . . tire counted dangerous things and none can 
drive the horse that draws them abvnit but the 1 ). of Mon- 
mouth. X895 Law Times Rep. I.XXl 11 . 623/a The engine- 
driver drove his train al the rate of. .forty miles an hour. 

Jig:- * 7®9 WoLcoiT (P. Pindai ) Ep. to falling Minist. 
Wks. 1812 11 . 116 Who driveth, Jehit-like, the church and 
slate. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieroe it. vii, Louie isn't 
an easy one to drive. 

b. To carry or convey in a vehicle. 

i66b j. Bakgravk /V/f Aie.v. 120 To l)c droven 

ill .1 wheelbarrow. x86o Tyndall Giac. 1. xx vii. a 18, 1 was 
driven by my two guides in an onen sledge t») SaUenclics. 
Mod. You can have the luggage driven lo the station. 

o. al*sol. To guide a vehicle or the nidmal that 
dmws it, to act as driver ; also, to travel or be con- 
veyed in a carriage under one’s own direction or at 
one’s disposal. Alsu intr. (for pas.^.), of the 
vehicle. 

One drives in a vehicle of which the course is under one’s 
control, as one's own or a friend's private carriage, ora hired 
I c.irriaKu or cab *, one rides in a vehicle the cotirHe of which 
one docs not control, as .1 miblic singe-coach, omnibu-s, or 
tram-car, or the cart of a friendly farmer who gives one n 
* lift ' on the way. 

1592 SiiAKs. Rom. A- Jui. I. iv. 82 Soiiietiriic she [Queen 
Mab] driucth ore a Souldieis nccke. 2634 »Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 136 So that a-top might drive logcihcr sixe Chariots. 
1709 Berkeley Th, I ’lsion § 46, I hear a coach drive along 
the street. 27x7 Prior Alma in. 140 The man within the 
conch that sits . . Is safer much. .than he th,it drives. 2793 
Regal Rambler 83 The lady. .ordered her coachman.. to 
drive on. r2838 Lvndor Imag. Con7>. Wk.s. 1846 11 . 14 If 
they do not like the price, they drive off. 2877 M. M. Grant 
Sun-Maid ii, They drove through a shady bccch-wood. 
x89a Times to Jan. 7/5 The Queen drove yesterdn^' after- 
noon. 2893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 293 A new bridge 
..was just finished ns we drove up. A/oti, You cun ride 
by omnibus all the way; but, os time is an object, you had 
better lake a cab and drive to lamilon Bridge. 

+ 6. intr. or absol. To ride hard on horseback. 
rx3oo Hax'elok 2702 He cam driiicndc up-on a stede. 
r 2450 Merlin 335 'Thei sough her meyne conic full hnitie 
dryuingc. 24W 85 Malory Arthur \\\. viii, They sawe a 
knyght come dryueiid by them al in grenc. 

II. To impel (^matter) by piiysical force. 

7. trans. To cause (something) to move along 
by direct application of physical force ; to i)ro|H.‘l, 
carry along (usually said of the wind, or a current 
of water). 

02067 Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 221 Enll 
fircl lo his slrande Xedryuen hys. Fxaoo '! rin. Coll. Horn. 
175 Storm, .urered sfiures fele and driutA hem biforen him. 
a 1300 A". Horn 1x9 De se J>at schup so -fastc drof. r 1400 
Stnvdone Bab. 76 A arift t>f wedir us tlroffc to Rome, 2581 
N. I.iriiEFiELij tr. Castanhedrt's Com/. E. Itui. Iv. 117 b, 
Their ships were driuen on .shore, for all iheir Ankors. 26^ 
Dryden Yirg. Geotg. 1. 125 When the light Stubble, to the 
Flames resign’d, Is driv’n along, and crackles in the Wind. 
276* Falconer .Shipwr. 11. 805 (Jur helpless hark at last 
.ishorc is driven. 1842 72 T. R. Jones ./;///«/. A7«3»»4 (cd. 4) 
696 Toiiievunt th(^ blooil from being driven back again iiUu 
the ventricle. x86a Mis-S Yonge C less Kate ix, Alice and 
I used to drive hoops. 

b. 'I’o direct the course of (timber floating down 
a stream). {U.S. anti Canada.) 

2848 Thorkau Afaine W. (1894) 55 It was ea.sy to see that 
driving logs must be an exciting as well as arduous and 
dangeruns'biisines!i. 2873 Gt. Indust. U. S. 822 The difficult 
and dangerous .service of driving the logs down the rivers 
tu the al^des of civilization. 

8. To cause to go with force ; to throw, cast, send, 
impel in any direction ; e.g. lo throw down by force, 
force asunder, separate or dispel with force. 

0 2000 Bovth. Afetr. xxix. 57 (Kox< Hwilunik»tdri:^e drift 
[Kxne wmtan. 0 2300 Cursor M, Samson . . ins hus 

skakand don dos he d«*'jfe. C1340 Ibid. 21143 (Trin.) Stones 
at him fnii draue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De J\ R. xvi. txU* 
(*495) 573 A iiothcr kyndc [of stone] forsakyth yren and 
dryueth it awaye fro hymself. c 1440 York Afysi. xviL 983 
Hayll I duke hat dryues dtxle vndir fete. 2381 Fkitie 
Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 1711, The Northeast winde 
doth not Ko drive in sunder the clouds. S838A. W.Drav- 
son sporting S. Africa 292 He mnerally drove a bullet 
pretty straight. Afod. Sc. dial. Boys driving stones at a 
bird in a tree. 

b. Cricket, To strike (a ball) with the bat held 
upright, so as to send it bftck (more or less) in 
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the direction of the bowler. (Often with the 
bowler as object.) c. Basc*ball and Lawn- 
Tennis, To throw or hit (a ball) very swiftly. 

1857 Hi’chls f'oM HtvxuH II. viii. (1880) 358 Arthur Rets 
the hall again, and actually drives it forward for two. 1881 
Standard aSjune 3/i Whiting drove Studd to the off for 
four. iMt fiaily Tel. 17 May, .Shaw, letting out at that 
Ijowler’s next delivery, drove it to the boundary for a quar- 
tette. x(^ Daily Newt la June Moorhouse, in attempt, 
ing to drive Richardson was bowtea. 

d. To sejiarntc (feathers or down) artificially by 
a current of air which drives away the lightest and 
collects them by themselves. 

1604 [see 1 .)ri\'En 2]. 1696 [see Dkiving zdd. ib. 3J. 1755 
Johnson, Drive ^ . . 18 To purify by motion : so we .say to 
drive feathers. 1817 [see DitiveN aj. 

9. T'o force, impel, or expel, by a blow or thrust ; 
sfec. to force by blows (a stake, a nail, etc.) into 
the ground or into anything solid, so as to fix it in 
its place. Alsoyf^'-. 

nxn$ Auer. A'. 122 [Hy] driuen huruh his four ]ime.s irene 
neiles. a X300 Cursor Af. 7809 Thoru his licatu mi suerd i 
draif. 14x7 Surtees Misc. ( 1890) 12 Als the stakes are dryfen. 
1530 Ralsgr. 530/T, I drive out the heed or liotioinc of .'iny 
ves.sell, je effonce. U. Young itnazto's CVr*. Conv. iv. 

191 One nayte is driven out by an other. X667 pMuMAi r 
City iV C, Build. 93 The ground is not firm to budd on, but 
doth rciiuire stakes to be druven. 1698 Fryer E. India 4- 
P. 58 C(X>perR. .driving home their Hoops. x8i6 Keatingk 
Traif. (1817) II. 44 [He] drove Ids heels into the horse's sides. 
1890 IUkrk Wild Beasts 4- Ways I. 147 The elephant., 
drove hi.s long tusks between the tiger's shoulders, 

/ur- *607^ Hieron Wks. I. 315 That 1 may . , driue home the 
naile of this exhortation euen to the head. 189X Law Times 
XC. 459/2 The enormity of a pfirticular case only drivc.s 
home upon the public mind the evils of [ierjury. 

b. tntr. for refl. 01 pass, (of a nnil. ball, t;tc.\ 

^ 1703 Muxon Meek. Kxerc. 123 These Hook-Pin.s ..drive 
into the Pin-hnlcs through the Mortesses and Tennants. 
/(X774 Goldsm. SursK A'.iA'a*. Philos. (1776) IT. 97 At 
tweiiiy-six yards di.stancc it [^ihc balll wovdu drive through 
an oak but-ird half .an inch thick. X703 S.MKAro.v lidystone 
L. i 239 The trenail would drive no furiher. 

C. Iransf. Urans.) To drive nails into, so .as to 
fasten ; to drive the hoops upon (a cask ). 

1691 T. H[.\i.k] .Vrti* Invent. 26 Their sheathing when 
laid on, and droven with Nails. 1757 W. Thompson K. N. 
AdtHff. 18 The Casks not having been drove and filled up. 

10. To cause (a cavity, tunnel, etc.) to penetrate 
any solid formation j spec, in Alining, to excavate 
horizontally (also absot.) : distinguished from SiXK. 

Digby Alyst. (1882) iv. 665 A gret wounde i.s in your 
. .MO, Full dcply drevyn with a...S(>er. 1665 Phil, Trans. 

1 . 79 In the working, or driving a.s they call it, of Mines or 
Atlits under ground. 1859 Cornwau.is Nw World I. 133 
To sink a square or round shaft, .and then to drive or exca- 
vate horizontally, in search of the glittering ore. 1871 
pRowNiNi; Pr. Hohenst. 1843 Yet would fain Duild bridge, 
Lay rail, drive tunnel. 

11 . inti\ \ Also to let drive) : To aim a blow or a 
missile, to strike at. b. Irans. To aim (a blow) ; 
to strike (a person) with a thrust of the arm. 

.X380 .Kir Ferumb. 4518 On |>c heued a gerd. As hardc as 
he may dry lie. cx^ Uestr. 943oPalouiydoii. .droflfc 
vnto Deni bu.s with a dynt felle. 156^ Painikr Pal. Pleas. 

I. ^ Hv. let driue at him wdth great violence. X596 Shaks. 

1 lien. IC, II. iv. 217 Foure Rogues in Ihickromlct driue at 
me. X7X3 Swin Frenzy o/y. Dennis Wks, 1755 HI. i, 145 
[ He] let drive at u.s with a vast folio. 175a Scotland's Ci/ory 
14 Driving at him with her stool. X894 Westnr. Gas. 3 Apr. 
7/1 It is not the proper thing to drive a man with the cIIhjw. 

12 . trasts. To spread or lieat out thin. (Now 
only as a techn. term in Painting^', seequot. 1 K 59 .) 

14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier) 47 A.s ihyn as yc iimy 
dryf them. xgM Palsgr. 529/2, I drive a thyng abrode, 1 
spied it, or make it larger, yVjrAxrj^rV , . Drive this playsier 
abrode, eslargissez cest emplasire. x8ox Holi.anu Pliny 

II . S.S3 A master and liis prentisc wrought in a strilc 
and contention, whether of them could driue his earth thin- 
nest. 1840 J. S. Tkmpi.ei'on Guide Oil Paint, i. (ed. 'tq)44 
Hy. .scumbling is meant the driving opaque tints very thinly 
over parts that have alre.’idy Iwen painted. 1850 (iullick 
& TiMb.s Paint, 330 When colour is spread tliixily and 
rapidly, it is occo-siunally said to be 'driven'. 

b. Printing. To drive out, aver: see quots. 
Also intr. ior pass. : sec quot. 1823 . 

. * 7 * 7 - 5 * Cha-muekk Cycl. s,v. Printing, When an omission 
is to DC made . . If it be but little, the coinpo.sitor takc.s it 
out, and drives out the remaining matter. 1813 Ckahb 
Teclmol. Diet, .s.v., A compositor i.s said to drive out when 
he sets wide *, the matter in the chare is said to drive out 
when, hy the addition of ficsh matter, it is obliged 10 be 
moved forwards into the next page. Mod. This word should 
not have been driven over. 


1 13. To drive a buck of clothes : see Huck sb.^ 3 , 

1588 L. M. tr. Bk. Dyeing 10 Then drive them an you doe 
n bucke of clothes, ana when they are well driven, tlien shall 
you t.'ike them foorih of the bucking tuhbe. X630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wit 4- Mirth Wks. 11. 181/a A woman was driv- 
ing a buck of clothes. X848 X753 [.see Buck 3!. 

1 14 . To dress (cloth). Ohs. 

ax66x Hoi.voay yuvennl 169 A greasie cloak.. of some 
gross die, w'^ some French weaver drove but ill. 

16. To set in mution, set goiiifr, supply motive 
power for (a mill, machinery, etc.). 

Spkmskr F. 0 . vi. i. ai A waler-strcame, whose swell- 
ing Murse Shall drive a Mill. 16x4 Whitlock Zoototma 
428 As good watlr goeth by the MilTas driveth it. 1799 J. 
Rohkrtson Amc. Perth 33 The stream tlial drave the 
machinery. x8m Lardnkr Mns, Sc. k Art v. 37 The ma- 
chinery whicli the axle of the fly-wheel drives. x8qi Times 
9 Oct, j/i A U>manio driven by belting fmm the engine. 




b. To drive a auill, a pen : to write. 

*793 Reged RatnbUr 33 Flourish thy fork, and drive thy 
quill. 1803 M. Cutler in Life, ymls. 4* Corr. (1888) II. 
131, I am compelled to write them as fast as I can drive my 
pen. xStB Hrsant ik Rice Celia's A rb. vii. One of half a 
dozen wfio drove the quill fur very slender wage. 

III. To impel forcibly to action, or into some 
state ; to constrain, compel. 

10. To incite or impel powerfully or irresistibly ; 
to force, com[)e 1 {.to or into some action, to do 
somethii^ ; aX»o,Jrom a course of action, etc.). 

cxaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 105 He [)>e dcuel] me drof 
fierto. a 1300 Cursor M, 26263 For kou hir has to sin 
driuen. CZ440 Ppxock Repr. 11. xvii. 253 Thou) )e he 
ihcrtu dryue bi peynes. x km T. Wilson RUet. (X580) 14a 
[He] was driven to laugh at hts owne errour. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 184 A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drives to 
seek new haunt for prey. 1751 Jortin .S’m//. (1^71) I. iv. 
71 This driucs him to contract unprofitable fnendships. 
*873 Black Pr.^ xxii. 363 l‘hc pride of the girl had 
driven her to this decision. 

17. To imiiel, force, or bring forcibly into some 
state or coiulilion. + To drive to scam, to hething: 
to jnit to scorn, make an object of scorn {pbsi), 
a X300 Cursor M. 264^5 His lauerd he driucs to .scorn. 
Ihitf. 26810 Jlui crist till hctliing driue. rx470 Hknry 
U'a/iare vi. isT ‘ Me think', quoil he, ‘ thow dtyw'ys me to 
scorn X548 Hall Chron,, lien. FII, 37 b, Howlicit the 

f rolongyng of tyme drave Perkyn into a suspicion. 1576 
'LK.MiNG Panopi. Epist. 388 l>i.scou raged, and driven into 
dumiie.s of douhtfuluesse. 26x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
356 .She drives the Parson put of Patience with her mi^estie. 
1737 SwMKT Gulliver iii. iii. 198 An extremity to which the 
prince is seldom driven. x8ra F. W. Rouinson Coaoard 
Cause. If. xxii, It's enough to drive one out of his senses. ^ 
b. Willi adj. complement : To drive mad, dis- 
tracted, crazy, i. e. into the state of madness, etc. 

1813 Shki.i.ky Queen Mab v. 113 Or religion Drives his 
wife ravine mad. *« 4 * Mykrs Cath. Th. iv. f 40. 388 Ques- 
tions whicTi drove the subtlest of their doctors^ amiost dis- 
tracted. xSsa Mk.s. Stow'k Vnete T. xvi, A. strange 
hand .'ilmut me would drive me absolutely frantic. 

18. To urge on, incite to action; to force to 
work ; to overwork, overtask. 

z6m Ward Sernt. bef. tlo. Catn. in Southey Cotnm.-pi. 
Bk. Scr. II. (1849) 6 A field which is driven, and the heart 
of it worn out, wh.Ttever .seed i.s cast in, it returns nothing. 
1838 (jray Lett. (1893) 79 In order that he might drive the 
committee a little, if it should lie nccessaiy. 1889 /'all 
Mall Cf. 30 Dec. 6/3 A very important matter in the training 
of a honi'e is not to drii'e nim. I mean by that, not to over- 
work him, not to push him. 

IV. 10. trans. To carry on vigorously, ' push*, 
prosecute, conduct, practise, exercise (a custom, 
trade, etc.) ; to carry through or out, to effect ; to 
bring to a settlement, conclude (a bargain). 

4*961 /Ettielwold Rule St, Benet Ivii. (SchrOer) 115 ]>a 5e 
J»onc cca|)e drifaS. cxaoo Trin. Coll. 1 1 am. 193 'Talewise 
men, he .speches driuen. and m.Tkcn wrong to rihte^ and 
riht to wronge. c xa5o Gen. 4* Ex, i68r Long wune is her 
driuen. xaoy R. Glouc. (1724) 471 The King wolde, that in 
his court the pie solde be driue. r 1330 K. Bkunne Chron. 
(1810) I Thorgh out Cliestrescliire werre gan thei dryue. 
f 1386 Chavckr Frank/. T. 502 'This hargayn is ful dryue 
[?'. rr. dreue, drewynf e Z400 Destr, Tray 5600 What dede 
hauc we don, or d^'iicn to an end ? 1590 Recorok, etc. 
Cr. Aries Pref. (1640’ A iv, Arithmetic, by which .. all 
reckonings and accounts [were] driven. 163X Sanukkson 
Serm. 11. 8 l.et two men.. pursue the same Dusine.ss, drive 
the same design. Kum.kr Ch. Hist. ix. i. § 37 

A Bargain can never ue driven, where a Buyer can on no 
terms be procured, xysa Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (1777) L 204 
'J'he wife, .will still be driving some separate end or project. 
c X795 Ln. Aucklanii Sp. ')rnl. in Carr, (1861) 11. 36 J'he 
Portuguese princess spoke French sufficient to drive a con- 
versation. xSya Black Adi*. Phaeton vi. 8t He stuck to 
his business and drove a thriving trade. 1878 Bo.sw. Smith 
Carthage 78 But the senate . . managed to drive a hard 
bargain with the Syracusan king, 
b. with on, through. 

*5*3 1-1*' Berners Froiss. I. ccliii. 375 The mariage. .wa.s 
driuen through and agreed. 1648 Eikan lias. 30 Some 
men driving 011 their private ends, a x66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) HI. Trading was driven on, either by the bartcry 
or change of wares, .or else by money. 17x8 Swikt Conduct 
0/ Allies Wk.H, 1778 II. 368 We drove on the war at a 
prodigious disadvantage. 

V. To go through, endure, pass, prolong. 

1 20. trans. To go through (something painful 
or unpileasant) ; to endure, suffer, undergo. (App. 
confused to some extent with Drek.) Obs. 

axyaa Cursor M. 7839 (G6tt.) A fouler dede [=3 death] 
kan ani may driue. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. xxii, WiiU 
thou wilt here thi penaunce dryve. e 1430 llysnns Virg, 
ISO Bettyr . . Than .soche iiayne for to aryve, c 1450 Si, 
Cutkbert (Surtees) 516 parfore sorow grctc »ho draue. 
t21. To pass, spend (time) ; to cause (the time) 
to pass : often with avnsy, forth, over. Obs. 

X3. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. X176 iHe], .drof day wyth loy 
Thu.s to be derk ny^t. 1393 I-ancl. /*. PI. C 1. 225 As 
dikerx and deliiers . .dryueb fork hiire daies with ' deux 
sane dame emmeV ^*4*5 Bug, Conq, tret. {E, E. T. S.) 
88 Atiooii he wold aryse h .stoude, & .so dryue forth al k* 
nieste pane of the nyght. 1484 Caxtqn Fables 0/ fRsop 

111. viii. To dryue aweye tHI tyme. i9oo-«o Dunbar /* 4v//Nr 
xxiv. 17 Quha . . dots hts dayis in dolour dryfe. 1603 
K ROLLER Hist. Turks 976 To drive out the time, untill his 
soldiers.. were all gathered together. 1897 Drydbn Virg. 
Georg. III. 583 To drive the tedious Hours away, 
to. intr. Of time: To pats away, elapse. Obs. 
e St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6699 Pe jeris of criste war 
our dryue Sex hundreth’ thritty ana fyue. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1182 llie nyebt was myrk, our Jrayff the 


dyrkfiill chance. 1569 Mokay Let. to Cecil 22 Feb. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (18641 111 . 317 Let not time drive, but with 
speed let us understand her m<Tjesty’.s mind. 1874 N. 
bViREAx Bulk 4- Selv. 155 I'wo limes may as well drive on 
by each others side.. as two everlastingnc.^s. 

22. trans. To protract, prolong (time or occupa* 
tion) : also with off, out, on. Hence, to put off, 
defer. Also absoi, 

c 1300 Beket 45 He drof hire overe bihestc. >509 H.awbs 
Pfcst. Pleas. XVI. xxix, Dryve of no longer, but tell me your 
myndc. 1530 Paukir. 5*9/* 1 drive of a thynge, I dyflar 
it, je differre, 1537 Durham Depos. 30 June (Surtees) 53 
l lryuc y( no longer. X858-9 Burton's Diary (1838) IV. 140 
If you drive it Tong, they will make it tlieir advantage to 
break witli you. 1705 Bosman Guinea Pref. 4, I have pur- 
jioKcly affected Brevity, otherwise I could have drove out 
to a bulky Volume. 1741 tr. De Mouhys Fort. Country 
Maid 1. 209^ 1 drove on the Time, if 1 may be allow'd the 
Expression, in Hopes [etc.]. x8a8 Craven Dial., Drive, to 
procrastinate, ‘ thou begins to drive it Mo<t. colloq. You 
had better not drive it to the la.st minute. 

V.T. To infer, conclude, deduce, derive, 
t 23. To obtain as a conclusion from premisses, 
or as a result from some logical process ; to con- 
clude, infer, deduce (also drive out). Obs. (Perh. 
sometimes associated with derive: cf. next, and 
Dkuivk 7 .) 

X447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 36 The fyrst yer of the 
secund Urban, .as cronycles dryve. C1449 Pkcock Repr. 
8 An Argument if lie be Ail and foorma], which is elepid a 
sillugisme is mad of iwey pruposicioiins dryuyng out of hem 
& bi strength of hem the thridde proposicioun. Ibid, iv. 
iv. 443. X4te Cakirave Chron. (1858) 9 For Enos in oure 
language soundith 'A reson.Tblc mtm'; for he drove out, 
he reson, that God was his makere. 1530 Ra.stei.l Bk. 
Purgat. I. xii. Thou liasle dryuen that concliisyon upon 
so in.Tny reasonable pryncyplcs. XSB9 Puttenham Eng, 
Pof's/e III. xix. (Arb.) 241 By such coiifroiitiiig of them to- 
gether, [he] driuvs out thetlrue ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it hetter appeare. 1674 N. Fairfax B/dk^Selif. 141 
Which upon search have been found to have been done 
there, as near us could be driven. 

+ 24. trans. By confusion with lAvvw : a. To 
derive, obtain from a source ( «- 1 )J‘:uivk 6 ' ; b. To 
convey (a stream) along, or divert it into, some 
channel («Deuivic i, 2 ). Obs. 

*549 Campi. Scot. Prol. 16 Oiicuutht exquisite tcrniis, 
dreuyti, or rather, .reuyn fra luting. 1569 in W. H, Turner 
Select. Rec. O.r/ord 329 It ys. .ordered the ffysshcis do 
not drawu, dryve, nor tunic any of the cuininuii waters of 
this Townc. xwx Campion l/ist. Irel, xiv. (1633) 44^ S. 
Madoc . . with Tiis owne hand.s, driued a running sprjng 
to his Monastery. 1585 J a.s. I Tiw. /WjrrV (Arb.) 75 (^im- 
niericn night Drevin from a kynd of people in the East, 
called Cimmerij. 


VII. intr. To drive oneself, or be driven ; to 
move with vehemence or energy. 

25. To move along or advance quickly ; to run 
or come with violence; to dash, rush, hasten. 

^900 tr. Bceda's Hist, v. vl. (1890' 400 Da ic hreow.sendc 
W2CS, Sa ic mid 5 y heafdc and iniu hunda coin on Sonc stan 
dryfim. c xsoK Lay. 9367 Aruiragus him to drmf. c 1330 
K. Buunnk i%ron. (iBio) 25 Alfrid it herd, kidcre gan he 
dryue, c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 46 Abowte the wheel with 
oother most thou dryve. a 14M 50 Alexander ivt Douiic 
he drufe to jn depest of kc dike bothum. 1513 Doug lab 
^neis X. xiv. lua Wylb swyft cours he Furlh steris his 
steid, mid drayf in the mclic. X807 Dampirr Voy . 1 . xvi. 
469 'rhey..raii away ns fast as tliey could drive. 17^ 
W. Cluiuik Omnium 126 In swarms again they seek the 
Hive As fast ns ever they can drive. 18x7 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit, (ed. 4) 138 A single British battalion . . reiicatcdly 
drove at immense columns of the cnemy.^ X883 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. xviL 434 So he drives in betw-een 
them, and plays upon the judge with his own guns. 

fig. To work hard, ‘go strenuously, colloa. 

*835 W. iRViNciii Li/f'.yXtVr. (1866) III. 82 My cottage is 


26. To move along, impelled by wind, current, 
or other natural agency ; to float along, drift. ^ 
rzso5 Lay. Ich isaeli kai v8en i k^re Siv driuen. 
*393 f^uwER Coff. 1. 183 .She dryiieth Unaer a castell with 
the fluode. C1475 Rauf Cail^ear 27 Ithnnd wedderis of 
the cist draif on sa fast. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb^ 17 
Forth he droof in the .streem wcl a ij or i() inyle. i5>6-34 
Tinoale Acts XX vii. 15 And when the ship was caught, .we 
let her goo and drave with the wether (i8iz We let her 
drive]. 1848 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. ir, ii. 63 The needle 
..endeavours to conformc unto the Meridian, but being dis- 
tracted driveth that way where the greater & mast power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. 2748 'I'iiombon Cast, indol. 
I. 528 Oft as he.. mark'd the clouds that drove before the 
wind. X790 Bi£at.son Nav. 4* Mil, Mem. I. 157 By the 
force of the current, all three drove a great way to leeward. 
x85a Longf. Warden Cbtqne Ports x A mist was driving 
down the British Channel, 
b. To fish with a drift-net. 

1877 Lend, Gas, Na X245/3 'This last night a small Fisher 
Boat, with two Men, was driving in this Bay for Herrings. 
1883 Leisure Hour 607/1 Drift-net fishing, or 'driving', ns 
it is technically called. 

fc. Metallurgy. (Seequot.) Obs. 

1^ in Phil. Trans, XII. 1050 If the Lead be gone 
before all the Copper, 'twill rise in small ted foy bubbles ; 
then they say, the Metal Drives, and roust add more Lead. 
21. fig. a. To proceed in a course ; to tend. 
CS4180 Tosonolty My St. (Snrteesl^as To dede may we dryfe 
or lif for the. a tjuy Surrey eSnetd iv, 4^* Ay roe, with 
rage and furies loe fdriv®, a 1858 Hales Gold. Rem. (x688) 
X74 Christ in his preaching doth every where drive upon Par- 
ables. i8|8S Sears >4 Mae. ill. iv. 279 They were driving 
into blank uhiversalism. 



DEIYB. 


DRIVEN. 


b. with at (formerly also ito): To proceed 
towards with definite intention, aim at, have for 
one’s drift or aim ; to mean, intend, purpose. 

>579 Tomson CalviH*s Stfrm^ Tim. 136/2 To this «nd and 


to the end of sin ring up the (^ople. 1670 (i. U. Hist. 
Cnrdhfuls 11. 111. iSa He . . is driving at the Popedom, a 1715 
Burnet Onm Time (1766) I. 167 ITie Presbyterians saw 
what was driven at. ^ >768 Foutk Tyar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 298 
What can he be driving at now! 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. ix. (1875) 387 Mankind at large.. will not listen to 
a word about these propositions, unless it hrst learns what 
their author was driving .nt. 2895 K. Hall i'wo Trifles 27, 

I ask you. .what you are driving at. 

Briva (draiv), sb. [f. Dkivk r».] 

1. 'Fhe action or an act of drivin^i, impelling, 
urging onward, etc. : see the verb. Ftdl drive : 
at full speed ; with utmo.st force or imjHJtus. 

i6w Damhek i'^oy. (1729) I. 254, a of our men. .rode after 
the ai^niards full drive. zyaS Vanhk. K: Ciu. Prov. Husb. 

IV. i, He’s coming hither full drive, i860 ifarpef^s Ma^. 
XX. ^41 The stream must be cleared of obstructions for I 
the drive [of tindter] in the Spring. 1883 F. SKunoior E.ng. 
Village Comm, a 'I’he length of the drive of the plough. ' 
b. An act of driving in ;i vehicle ; a journey or 
excursion in a carriage driven by oneself or under 
one’s direction. 

1785 Boswell Tour to Hebrides 18 Aug., Wc had a dreary 
drive, in a dusky night, to St. Andrew's. i8a3 Cir. 


. .having run one for a forward drive of Jdlinson’s, is atout 
to receive hi.s first ball, 1867 Cornh. Mae. Apr. 493 He has 
two long ilriyes and a .short stroke, while 1 have three 
moderate ‘drives', and get quite as far. 1870 Thomson & 
Tait Hai. Phil I. T. fi 299 In. .forces of brief duration, ns 
in a ‘drive' in cricket or golf. Li liytvhiiTs Cricket 

Ann. 104 Rapid ruri<getter on a fast wicket witli a strong 
off drive, ifl^ Black Highland Cousins 1 . 36 He made 
a drive that .should have sent the ball over to Lisinore. 

e. The action of driving or stale of being driven, 
in fig, senses ; esp, the stale of being hurried or 
overtasked, extreme pressure of work. 


S; 


1854 W. Artiick Let. in Arnoi Life of 7. Hamilton (1870) 
^30 The constant drive of work has.-drivin a postpon.'ihle 
futy out of the way. 189a /Vr// Mall G. 10 Nov, 2/1 The 


success of a manufactory will depend upon the drive nnd 
harshne.ss of the supervision. 

f. Onward course, drift, tendency. 

1894 Ch. Q. Ketf. Oct. 152 Wc. .believe that the tendency 
and drive of things is forward to a reasoned faith. 

2 . A carriage road ; esp, the private road leading 
to a house. 

i8k 6 KKAaiNOE Trav. (1B17) 1 . 285 Four acres— for w.alk.s 
. . drives, produce, lawns, nnd plant.ations ! z8a5 C. M. 
WE.sTMAc;orr Eng. Spy I. 238 [She] reeularly sjx)rts her 
carriage in the drive. 186a ’M r.s. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 

I. xiii. 65 [She] walked round the carriage drive that inclosed 
the lawn. Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1 . 14 I'he window 
. . overlooked tho long white drive, 
b. A course or tract over which game is driven. 

a A mass or quantity of timber * driven * down a 
stream (Al. Amer .) : see Duivk v. 7 b. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 6 Apr., [He] bid in the following 
drives at the prices mentioned. 1885 Boston {Mass^ *Jm(. 
91 Apr. z/8 A drive of 2,000,000 feet of hanl and while pine 
logs will soon be put into the Merrimack at Boscawen. 

4 . Mining. A passage * driven ’ or excavated hori- 
zontally ; a gallery, tunnel, level ; « Drift sb. 15 . 

1864 E. A. Murray K, Norman III. 58 We take tliis 
pipeclay out in tunnels called drives. 1890 Boldrewood 
MineVs Eight iii. 24 The roof of the gallery, or ‘drive', a.s 
it is invariaoly called in Australian mining parlance. 

6. Type-founding. 

»» 74.1 Cnicht Did. Mech.^ DrivOy a matrix formed by 
a steel punch, die, or drift. z888 in Kncycl Brit. XXII 1. 
9/1 When the letter is perfect, it is oriven into a piece 
polished copper, called the drive or strike. 

the verb-stem used in Comb. : drive- 
boat {U,S.\ a light rowing-boat used in the men- 
haden fisheiy in driving the fish into the net ; drive- 
bolt (see Drift jA igrc); drive-pipe, 
a pipe conveying water for driving machinery; 
drive-Borew, a kind of screw driven hy a hammer ; 
drive-shaft, a shaft for communicating motion so 
08 to drive machinery; dri ve- wheel «DBtvj no- 
WHEEL. Sec also I>biveway. 

Phillips (ed. 4), Drivehelt, in Navigation is a long 
pkee used for the driving out of Tree-Nail, or the like. 
iTty-Mi Chamrbrs Cycl. s. v, Bolty DrivedtoUsy used to 
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four-and'twenty miles.' 1888 Buroon f.ives 12 Gd. Men i 

II. vi. 73 Within two hours' drive of Oxford. 

O. An urging or impelling forward of atiimals, 
so as to drive them into a net, snare, enclosure, or 
place where they can be killed or captureil. 

1859 , Tennkni II. viii. v. 373 Those taken in the 

second drive. ^ 1880 Daily Nnos 28 Sept, s .i There will lx* 
a deer drive in the forest of Inverni.'irk, and .also .«i grou.so 
drive. 1890 Baker IVild Beasts St their JVays 1 . 170 .After 
the tiger h.'is killed a buffalo, there is much art required in 
the conduct of the drive. 

d. A forcible blow or stroke, esp, in various 
games, as golf, base- ball, lawn-tennis, etc. : in 
cricket, s^c. one which sends the ball back nearly 
straight in the direction of the bowler. 

1857. Huuiies 'Pom Br<mn 11. viii.(i88ol 356 Jack R.3ggles 
' 'ol’ins * ' '* 
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drive out others. i8B| Century Mag. XXVI. 399 A drive- 
pipe is forced down tiirough the earth to the rock. 1889 
Daily Nents 14 Nov. a/B bamples of new 'drive' screws 
(which ran be forced into wood l>y the blows of a hammer) 
were also shown. iSoS Speeiji. P'atent No. 7271. 1 The drive 
shaft for operating snstaiiiing screws. 

Drivee (draivr). nonfc-wd. Dne who is driven 
or conveyed in a carriage ; one taken for a drive. 

s88a^ Pall Mall C. 3 July 3 I'he cab owner is, to the 
majority of drivees only a dim figure in the distance. 189a 
R. K I CLING in IVisdont 6i>ec. 63/a Neither driver nor 

drivee has a thought lieyond the enjoyment of a good lime. 

tHri'yalf Obs. p-orms; 3-6 drivel, 5-6 
dryvyl(lo, -ell, drevyll, -111, -ell, drewell, -ill, 6 
driven. [Early ME. : app. of Low German orinn ; 

“ MDu. dretfcl scullion, turnspit, lit. ‘ driver, tool for 
driving’ (OHG. tribily l/LHO.tribelt TCiQA.G, triebel 
driver), f, MDu, drStieny OHG. irt^n to Drive.] 

1 . A drudge, a servant doing menial work ; a 
‘ kitchen-knave *. 

oiais.V/. Marker. 18 The driueles unduhti swa duden.^ 
c 1930 Hall Meid. 29 And mare beon idreechet )>en eni ’ 
driucl i l>c hus. c’1440 Promp. Pant. 132/2 Dryvyllc, scr- 
wawnte, ducticius, dudicia. a\^ Skelton Agst. Gar- 
nesehe 26 A dyshwaslier, a dryvylt. Covkrdalk, etc. 
Erasm. Par. i Cor. xi. it To vse his uW: as a vile dreuell, 
because she is cumnituindcd to obeye. 1580 Baret Alv. D 
1305 A Drudge, or driuell. . mediastinus. 

2 . Hence, opprobriously ; a. One deficient in 
intelligence, an imbecile. [Prob. associated with 
or influenced by Drivel v. 5 ; cf. driveller.'] 

J. Parton in P. Lett. No. 812. III. 220 So the 
drcvyll lost hys thank of us. 1500 Barclay ShyP of Folys 
(1874) I. 173 Blame it blynde dryitll. c tgM Schoie-ho. 
H'omeu 79S in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 136 CallM him drivel 
and witles mati. 1397 ist Pt. Return Jr. Pamass. iv. i. 1 141 
When 1 loyed I was a drivell. 

b. A dirty or foul i^rson, a ‘ pig*. 

13M PALSciR. 21 5/2 Drivell, sazdllon. ido Sidnev A rcatiia 
HI. (K.) If thou did.st know wh.'it a life 1 lead with that 
drivel. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 3 That fonle .aged drcuill 
..an incarnate deiiiil. 

3 . A driving tool or instrument. 

143X-9 in WiUis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111 . 610 Item 
ij drcwills punderaiit' iiij‘', vij‘*. 15737.01/0 Wills HI. 61 
Twoo dry veils of iren vj*'. 

Drivel cdri v’l), sb.^ Also 5 drevel, 5 -6 drivil, 

6- 7 drivell. 0 . 4-5 dravol. [f. Drivel z/.l 

1 . Spittle flowing from the mouth ; slaver, urib- 
blings. Now rare. 

?£ 1395 Old Age ii. vaRclig. Ant. If. 210 Moch mcanucth, 
That niy drivil driiith. z^ Wyci.ip i Sam. xxi. n His 
drauetis [^'///zTtliatis, spotclisj Howiden doim. Z4. . Voc. in 
Wr.-WiUckcr 599 Orexisy drevel. 1570 Levins Manip. 
*25/43 Y® Driuil at nose, z||^ Warner Alb. Eng. 

IV. XX. (R.) He.. clear'd the driuelT from his beard. 16^ 
Phil. Trans. XX. 50 The Snivel or Drivel that comes from 
the Mouth of a Dog. .when mad. Z7l^ M. Madan Persius 
(*795) 54 The child • .wet with drivel from the mouth. 

tram/. 17^ J. T. Dilion Trav. Spain (17^*) »i» 
t.'hcqucred with small hollow round grains.. which I con- 
ceive arc formed by bubbles of air. .forming the drivel of 
the metal. ICf. Drive r*. 26C.I 

2 . Idiotic utterance ; silly nonsense ; twaddle. 

2859 Bl.ackie .Study Lang, a As it begins with dreams, 

so it must cml in drivel. _ il^ W. Collins Worn. White iii. 
474 The must abject drivel that has ever degraded paper. 
z8^ J. StiAKMAN Hist. Ssoearing i. 21 We may have ihouglit 
. .his words the drivel of idiotcy. 

3 . Comb., as drivel-bib, a child’s bib to intercept 
the drivelling. 

X83Z Carlyle .Sart, Res. u xi. (2872) 59 Did he, at one 
time, wc:ir drivel-bilis, and live on spoon-meat? 

Drivel ',dri*v’l), v. Forms ; (i pr. pplc, dref- 
liende), 4 drevele, 4-5 dryvele, 6 Sc. dre(i)fle, 
6-7 drivoU, 7-8 drivlo, 6- drivel, fi. 4 dravel- 
-e(n. f M E. drevel-en corresponds to OE. dreflian ; i 
ME. dravcl-cn indicates an OE. *draflian (not j 
found) ; these prob. represent OTeut. types *dradi- i 
lojan, drabulojan, f. stem drab- (see Draff, | 
Duof). Drivel is app. a later change : cf. divcl.] i 
I. 1 . inlr. To let saliva or mucus flow from the | 
mouth or no.se, as young children and idiots do ; ; 
to slaver, dribble. 

c zooo Voc. in Wr.-WOleker 161/34 Rewnaikus, saftriende, | 
uel drefliende. 2369 Langl. P. Pi, A. xi. ii Noli mittere j 
Margcri pcrles Among hogges . . kei don hot drauele kcrun ; 
1 1377 B. X. I X dryuelc ; xaM C. xii. 9 dreuele, v. rr. dreiiclfeii, : 
dryuelc, drauele, drcueljan). 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-WiilcKcr ; 
599 Orexo [anglice to dryvele.) 2530 Palscr. 5jo/i 1 ! 
drivell, 1 slaver.. He drivefeth a# he were a yonge cliyldc. j 
z6i6 SuHFi. & Markh. Couniry Farms 122 [A mad dog] ; 
Foming and driueling at hU mouth. 2671 Marvell Keh. ■ 
Tramp, i, 130 As oft as your nose drivics. iSaa-M Goon j 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 400 The patient feels a tendency to 1 
drivel at one corner of the mouth rather than the other. , 
2875 JowFTT Plato (ed. 2> HI. 212 The . . nurse leaves you I 
to drivel, and never wipes your nose. 

1 2 . trans. To let (spittle) flow from the mouth ; 
transf. to let flow out through a crack. Obs. 

2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. i Too fcyiic hiin.self 
mRti by driveling doiuie his spittle. 2682 P. K vcaut Cnitek 
67 The rest ran furiously about this tragick t healre, drwel- 
ling out the overflowing Bloud. 1684 tr. Bond s Merc. 
Compit. X. 362 The Child .. driveled much Spittle, xm 
J. Stkvkns ir. Ouet>edo's Com. Wks. (1709) 43a This crack d 
Pot.. dri vets out the Water. 

f 3 . infr. To flow as saliva or mucus from the 
mouth or nose ; to flow ineptly from tlie Ups ; also 
trans/. of water, etc. Obs, 


x6b 4, iSailsee Drivelling///. a. 1 b). 1741 Mchro A nat. 
(ed. 3) 120 The Pituita drivelled down from the Eniunctory 
of the Brain, a 2774 Goldsm. Surv, E.rp. Philos, 1 . 404 
The water.. will not spout at all, but drivel down the side 
of the vessel. 2784 CuwFRK Task v. 285 Strange that such 
folly . . Should ever drivel out of huinuii lips. 
t4. trans. 'lo befoul with spittle; to be.4laver. 
2609 W. M. Man in Moone (Percy Soc.) 8 Then he doth 
drivell his bostesse. a 1668 Davknant Nesvs fr. Plymouth 
^1673) 22, 1 will.. kiss Thy drivell’d Beard, though drown'd 
in llrecla Beere. 

II. tmnsf. [Referring to the slavering utter- 
ance, etc. of infants, and weak-minded persons.] 

6. intr. To talk childishly or idiotically ; to let 
silly nonsense drop from the lips ; to rave. 

2369 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 43 pus )ici drauelen on heore 
deys pc Dbitc to knuMre [r». r. diyuelcn, B. x. 56 dryuele, C. 
XII. 40 drcuelenj. c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 299 Re no 
licr with youre mouine, ne lykurous, nc dryvetynge. 2704 
Swift A/iri'A, O^rat. Spirit Mi.sc. 11711) 292 Droning, and 
dreaming and uri veiling to a Multitude. 

6. trans, 'Po utter in a childish, or uliotic way. 

a 27M Fielding Covent Gard, y>'nt. No. 3, Nor shall it be 

sullici^t for such critic to drivel out, ' I don't know 2780 
CowPKR Progt'. Err, 310 Sniveling and driveling folly 
without end. 

7. a. trans. To w a.sU: or fritter auHsy in a childish 
or idiotic manner, b. inir. I'o on in n feeble or 
idiotic way. 

1763 Churchill Poems, F.p, Hogarth 643 1 o drivel out 
whole years of Ideot breath. 2839 Examiner 66/2 Kvery 
thing has been done to drivel away the popular enthusiasm. 
2876 ICmf.rson Misc. Papers, Fort. Republic Wks. (Bohn) 

III. 39X Drivelling and huckstering away . . every principle 
of hnmanity. xB^ Law Times^ 23 May 68/2 Hi? drivels ou 
from year to year, his fine abilities rusting from disuse. 

lienee Drl*vellod ppL a. 

c 1395 Poem OH Times of Edso, II, Iv. (Hardwick) 25 His 
hod schal hang on his bre.st, Rixt ns a dravcied lowt. 1630 
Drayton Muses' Elysium x. (R.) Hi.s staring beastly driverd 
Ijenrd. a 1668 (see sen.se 4I. 

t Drivelarde. Ohs. rare-^. [zee next.] 

2530 PaLsgr. 215/2 Drivelarde a Iyer, baueresse. 

Inpivaller, - 6 l 6 r (dri'v’bjV [f. ].!)rivel v. + 
-Ell •.] 1. One who diivels or slavers. 

1530 Paingr. 215/2 Drivelar that drivcieth, baueux. t6x6 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Earmc ng The other [cattle), . 
do greatly desire and delight in that which these driiiclers 
do icatic vpon the edges of the rnckes, and licke it away. 
* 7 *® Mokcan Algiers 1 . vi. The proudest Arab .. never 
disdains to kiss the . . garments of ,'iny s(|unlid Scoimdrcl, if 
a Natural Drivler, or u reputed Muialiboih. 2842-4 Emer- 
son Kss.y Prudane Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 98 The pitiful drivellers 
whom travellers descrilie as frequenting tlie bazaars of Con- 
stantinople. 

2 . One who talks or acts in a babyish or idiotic 
way ; a drivelling idiot or fool. 

2710 Rtf.elb Taller No. ao8 f 8 An errant Driveler. ^ 2762 
C01.MAN Jealous Wife II. il. Sure you imagine me an idiot, 
a driveller. 2790 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 159 He bad liecn 
..a driveller in policy, if he had done otherwise tlmn be did. 
2^5 SvD. Smiiii Wk.s, (1859) If* ^7 '* h i'** argument of 
a driveller to other drivellers. 2859 Macaulav Biog. (1867) 
2^ Pill's,. inililaiy administration was that of u driveller. 

Dri'velling, -eling, vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG I.] The action of the verb Drjvkl. 

1 . A running at the nose and mouth ; slavering ; 
concr. s* slaver. 

2398 Tkkvika Barth. De P. /f.vii. Ixvii. (1495) 284 Yf the 
dreuelyngc of a woode houiule fallyth in to the water, it en- 
fectyth the water. 1/63 87 Foxk A, 4* A/. (1596) 740 (R.) 
His even and mouth fairc closed .. without any driueling or 
spurring in any place of his body. 2899-^ Good .Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 407 'J*he coryza or snuffling^ of old age, i.s pre- 
cisely analogous to its ptyalism or drivelling. 

2. ssDmVKL 2. 

2786 tr. BtekfortVs Vaihek (1868) 62^ A.s he betrayed a 
vilfanous drivelling in his tears, the Caliph turned his back. 
*?<• Miall in Nonconf. IL 425 The miserable drivelings 
of the .senate. 

Dri*v 6 lli 2 ig 9 -eling, ///. **• p. as prec. f 

-ING 'h.] That drivels. 

1 . Slavering, dribbling. 

1530 Palsgr. 311/1 Drivi lyng as a yonge chyldc, baueux, 
255a Huloet, Driuclyngo h.'u lot or queane, seraptia, c l6xx 
Sylvester Pu Bartas 11. iv. iv. Dt\ay 179 .Stooping as she 
goes, With driveling mouth, and with a sniveling nose. 

+ b. transf. 'J'hnt flows or falls in drops. Obs, 
2604 Gee Foot out of .Snare vii. 63 Those driueling 
droppes are they, which are kept in a sillier Image. 1804 
Naval Chron. XH. 473 Gusts of wind and drivelling sleet. 

2 . Characterized by or given to silly childish 
talk or weak action ; idiotic. 

(-2460 [see Drivel t>. s). 2599 Shakk. Rotu. ifr Jut. u. 
iv. 95 This driueling Lone is like a ^reat Natural!, that 
runs' lulling vp ano downe to hid Ins bable in a hole. 
z6oa Makston Ant. ^ Mel. v. Wks. 1856 L 56 Can you 
paint me a driveling reeling song? 2798 T. Sheridan 
Persius* Sat. i. (1739) ai An this drivhng Stuff without 
Sinews or Strength. 1741 Warbukion Div, Legal, iv. v. 
111 . 229 Some driveling grecanised Mythologist. x8i8 
Haxlitt Eng. Podi iv. (1870) 105 The mere drivelling 
effusions of ni» spiccii and malice. 2864 KvuAtr Passages 
Wrl^. Life I. iii. 167 A drivelling idiot called a king, 
t o. absol. or as sb. A drab. Obs. rare, 

2570 Levins Manip. i 3 i 47 A Driueling, seraptia. 

Hence DriTtlliBgly adrj. 

1732 Bailey, Drivelingly, sillily. 1890 W, Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XCH. 62 Fhe wonting of the poetry.. is 
often driveilingly diffuse. ....... 

Drimi (driVn),///. a. [pa. pple. of Drive v.] 
1 . Urged onward, impelled, etc. : sec the verb. 
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1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 99 If it bee not infected 
with a wheiiie called driven- wheate ; wliich wheate linth no 
awiies like unto long-read. 1801 SoUTHKy Thalaha ix. xH* 
The driven'Jiir before her fann'd the face Of Thalaba. 1887 
FnU G. 3 Aug. a/i An amount of work such as mates 
(if less driven steamers have nu idea of. 

2 . Of snow : Carried along and gathered into 
heaps by the wind ; drifted. Of feathers or down : 
Separated from the heavier by a current of air (see 
OuivE V. 8 d). 

1579 Lvi.v F.uphnet (Arb.) 3 p As white as the driven .snow. | 
1604 Shaks. (?tA. I. iii. 432 My thrice-driuen bed of 1.)owne. 1 
1668 H. More Ptv. Diai. in. xxviii. (i7ij) 251 'I'hin Paper [ 
. . but as strong as any Vellum, and as white as driven Snnw. , 
1817 Scon' Harold the Dauniltss 1. xix, More than to rest j 
on driven down. i8a^ Bvron Juan vi, xxv, Sheets while ' 
us whar bards call * driven Snow 

Driver (.diai voj .. [f. Duivk v. + -ku i.] 

1 . gen. One who drives (in various senses ; see 
the verb-. 

14. . Horn, in Wr.-Wuleker 687/1;) Hie /ugaior^ a dryfer. 
c 1450 vt.De Imitaiione in. lx. 144 iJracc is . . grower doun, 
dry tier aweyuf sorowe. 1570 .d <7 13 Flh. c. 8 $ 4 Solicitors 
and 1 Irivers of Bargains.^ i6as Mr. Mountauu Afjt. Caesar 
I. ix. do A d.'ingerous driver at Popery and Sedition. 1767 
Richardson in Fkil. Trans. LVlIl. vo The weight of a 
hammer did not contribute so much in driving a nail, us the. 
quickness of the motion given it by the driver. 

2 . spec. a. One who drives a herd of cattle, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. loo/i A Drywer (A. iJryfer) of nuwte, 

15^ pALsr:R. 415/2 Urivur of camellcs, chamelier. 1844 
Ld. Hkol'GIiam /I. I.MHt'l II. vi. 156 All were forced to kerp 
the same pace, in order that a single driver.. might suffice. 

b. One who drives a vehicle or the animal that 
draws it; a charioteer, coachman, cabman, etc.; 
also, one who drives a locomotive engine. ((Jftcii 
with defining word prefixed, as ctih-drive}\ engim- 
drivet\ etc., for which see the first element.) 

c 1450 St. Cnthhert {.Suricc.s) 6016 All he dryuers ware 
agaste jiat h<>‘ .sledd snld ga our Taste. 1581 S.wiLi-: Tacitus 
03 (R.) MufFuris, si.'igc-playcrs, aiul charct drivers. 1735 
Poi'K Odyss.yixw. 1^9 Picry coursers in the rapid r.aoe larg’d by 
fierce drivers ihro* the dusty space. iSia Coi,. Hawker Diary \ 
(1893) !• .S.S An excellent chaise with a decent driver. 

C. T’he overseer of a gang of slaves. (See also 
SL.VVEDiirVRR.) 

1796 .Stkoman Surinam II. xviii. 55 The prisoners, .being 
secured by the negro-d rivers.^ 18x3 Ln. Mathdrst in Ann. 
Keg. r ji/i tiote, Th.'il the whip .should no longer be c.irried 
into the field, and there displayed by the driver, a 1843 
.SoirrHKY.Sww. iii, 'Ihat inhuman driver rirt.s..l'he. ..scourge. 

d. slang. iSeemiot.) 

i8s* Maymkw i.ond. Labour {yVSw fl. 233 ‘ Drivers’, or 
tho.se who compel the men in their employ to do inuie 
work for the same w.ages. 

e. In various other specific uses: sec quots., 
and various senses of Drivk ik 

lyn Act 3a Hen. F/H, c. 13 § 7 The samc..driuourf> fof 
a lurestl shal cause the same vnprofitablc beastes..to lie 
killed. tZ\n .Sporting Mag. XL. 5.; The bast curler, has 
generally the power of arranging the order of the game ; 
and whoever is last in order givas directions to all the rest 
. . He is called the driver and the first the Uad, 1839 
I.I1.OVF.R Hht. Derby 1 . 58 When the holers have finished 
their operations, n new set of men, called hamiiier-iueii, ! 
or drivers, enter the works. 1867 Cornh. Mof^. Apr. 492-3 
There is the * long driver’ [at golfj, who liils as far in two 
strokes as a ' short driver ’ docs in tliree. 1884 Harper's 
Mag.^ Oct. 753/4 The . . workmen wade about the vats 
spearing, .hides as a Western river ‘driver' docs his logs. 

3 . A tool or a])pliancc for tlviving, 

а. A bundle of osier rods used to beat the bushes in 
‘ driving ' young phea.sants I'sce Drive v. 3 \A b. A 
mallet. 0. A tool used by coopers in driving on the 
hoops of casks. ^ d. Shipbuifdine (see quot. 1850), o. 
Weaving. The piece of wood which drives the shuttle 
through the .shed of the loom. ^ f. A bar for tamping the 
powder in a bli^t-hole; a tamping-irun. g. An itistru- 
inent for enlarging or altering the shape of a drilled hole ; 

.= DKiEr sb. 130. h. A tool for driving out the piece of 
a motai plate in punching. 1 . Goi/. The piay<luh\ 'a 
wooden-headed cluh with full-length shaft, more or less 
supple, with which the ball can be driven to the greatest 
distance 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recrtai. in. ^s^db) 37 Take your 
Instrument called a Driver, which is made of strong white 
Wands or Osiers set fast in a handle.. With this Driver you 
must make a gentle noi.se. 1688 R. Holme Armouty in. 
31^1 A Driver (i.s] a piece of Woo«l cut in the form of a 
Wedge.. with this by the help of Blows with the Addice, 
all -vjrts of Hoops are driven fast upon Barrels. Ibid, 344/r 
A Pavers Maul, or Mall, or Mallet.. i.s of some termed a 
Driver. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp„ Driver, .used in the 
taking pheasant powts, in the method called driving. .With 
this instrument the sportsman having fixed his nets, drives 
the young hinls into them, c 1830 Rudim. Neane. (Wealc) 

I it Driver^ the foremost spur on the bilgeways, the heel of 
which is fayed to the foreside of the foremost poppet, and 
cleaied on the hulgeways. and the sides of it stand fore 
and nft. It is now seldom used. 189a liadm. Libr.^ 
Mountaineering ii. 68 Forly-four inches is an average 
length for the golfer's driver. .tKe longest club with which 
he finds he can hit accurately. 1894 Aihetueum 34 Nov. 
707/3 The bat [was] a monstrous dub . . wielded, os one 
would wield a driver at golf. 

4 . A boat nsed in fishing with a drift-net. 

r UnUh Fishing in Phenlx (1721) 

22J Ihe 1500 Strand-boats, Evers, (ialiots, Drivers, and 
lod-boats fish up.3n their own Coasts. 1883 Pall Mall G. 

9 May i/a Drivers Ji. c., boats used in the herring, mackerel, 
or pilchard fisheries with drift nets) . . are smaller than 
trawlers, and are not required to sail while fishing. 

б . Naut. + a. A large sail formerly used at the 
aftermost part of a nbip in fair weather, set * square’ 


(i.e. transverse to the ship’s length) on a yard at 
the end of the .spanker-boom. Obs. b. Now 
applied to the Spamkrr, a fore nnd-aft sail at the 
same part of the ship ; sometimes distinguished ns 
a sail smaller than the spanker, but set on the 
same boom .and gaff. 

* 7 ^ Faixonkh Diet. Marine (1789) Driver^ an oblong 
sail, i>cca»ionally hoisted to the inizeii peak, when the wind 
is very fair. 1794 Rising 4- .Seamanship I. 217 The 
Driver or Spanker Sail Is licnt as a temporary matter. 
1798 yrnl. of'' rnnguard’ Dec., in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
11845) III* A very stormy passage, in which the Van- 
guand split her three topsails and the driver though it was 
brailcd up. 1867 Smyth Sailed s IVord-bk.^ Driver^ a large 
s.'iil fonneily used with the wind aft or quartering. .'Ihe 
luinic latterly has lieeii ofTiciully applied to the spanker, 
both being the ufteriuost sails of n ship. 1883 Coast- 
guard MV4r) A driver differs from a spanker in being 
smaller, am! is used in bad weather, being set on the sanu: 
g.Tff :ind !)oom. 

6. A part of machinery, usually a wheel, which 
communicates motion to other parts, or to which 
the power is cUreclly couununicaled ; the driving- 
wheel of a locomotive, etc. 

1831 Cl. R . Porter Siik Mann/. 208 The nide wooden 
wheels and drivers which were long used. 1849 linginecf 
.y Mach. .Assistant (1850) 71 When two wheels geer to- 
gether, the one which communicates the motion to the 
other is called ihc driver or leader, and the wheel impelled 
is called the /olloTuer. 183^ Holtzapkekl Turning IV. 
106 Motion is transiniitcd by the contact of an arm or pin, 
the driver, on the chuck, with an arm or carrier altacncd 
to the work. 

b. Front- 1 rear-^ doubJe driver : applied re- 
spectively to a bicycle or tricycle in which the 
•Iriving power is applied to the front wheel, the 
hind wheel, or two wheels (of a tricycle). 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1275/1 Imjicrial Chib tricycle, .front 
stecrer, double driver. 1891 WAei iiug 11 Mar. 455 The rear- 
driver can be mastered in a much shorter time. ,. **95 O'f/- 
Tour. Club Gaz. Dec. 37a, 1 did not see one solitary siicci- 
iiieii of the front driver. 

7 . Comb, driver-ant, a species of ant {/Inomnia 
arcens) foiiiid in West Alrica : see quot. 1 865 ; 
driver-boom (Ah///.), the boom on which the 
driver (sense 5) is set ; driver-yard (see quot.). 

*794 ^ Seamanship 1 . 84 The mizen course ami 

driver Ixioni sail I.tic set] from the mlrcn m.ist. Ibid. 180 
The Driver-yard is a small yard, which ejqianrls the head 
of the driver without the peek of the gafif, to which it is 
hoisted by haliards. 17^ Nasml Chron. i. 442 Her driver 
lK)om [is] gone. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, viii. (1878)232 
Nest of the driver ant. 1865 Wood fiomes withont //. 
xxiv. (1868) 447 They are called Driver Ants because they 
drive before them every living tTeature. 

Hence Dri*vereaa {nonce-^od.), a female driver ; 
Dri'verleaa a., without a driver; Brl'varaliip, 
the office of a driver (sense 2 b) ; skill in driving. 

1691 K. Taylor Behmen's Theos, Philos. 346 Not the 
Omninolency, but the Drivcrvss in or into the might, i860 
All year Round No. 72. 511 They go on performing sur- 
xissing feats of drivership. 1870 Daily Nesvs 23 Apr., He 
ust all command over the horses, which dahhed along 
driverless. 189a Pall Malt G. ig Jan. 4/3 The runaway 
horses had taken the drivc-rless coach on without injury. 

Driveway (drm v|We’‘). Chiefly //.A’. [LDbivk 
V. t- Way.] a way along which something is 
driven, a. A course along which game are driven 
in hunting, b. A road or way along whicli animals 
or vehicles are driven ; a carriage drive. 

1875 Temi'LK & .Shki.dun Hist. NorthJicUi. Mass.^ 4O 
Capturing both larger and smaller sorts by means of drive- 
ways and in rude traps and yank-ups. 1884^ Harped. \ 
Mag. Jan. >84/2 Winding driveways lead up to it from the 
roau. 1889 Century Mag. Dec. 227/2 'Ine decks [of a 
ferry-boat] were crowded with lalxiring men, the drive-ways 
choked with teams ; the women and children standing inside 
the cabin. 1895 H. 1 *. Robinson Men Born F.qual 16 A 
carriage, .came down the driveway. 

Driving idrai’vig), vbi. sb. [-ing L] 

1 . The action of Drive vb. (q.v.\ in various senses. 

rii|40 Fromp. Parv. 132/2 Dryvynge, orcathchyngc [v. r. 
chasingc], minatus. 14^ Faryan Chron. vii. 461 in tyme 
of dryuynge . .of whichc bargaync. 1540 La itmeu 4//< Serm. 
be/. F.dsv. IH (Arb.) no Wythout oelaycs, or dryuynge 
of. xs8o Hollyuanli Treat. Fr. Tong. Dechassemetit. a 
drilling .away. x6ii Bibi.e a Kings ix. 20 The driuing is 
like the driuing of lehu the sonne of Ninishi; for he 
driiieth furiously. 1765 Sttirne TV. Shandy VII. xvii. (R.\ 
All within three minutes driving. 1884 Graphii 30 Sept, 
ago/a At private schools of a higher class the driving is 
even worse. 

2 . carter. That wliich is driven ; sec Driv’E v. 8 d. 
1696 Trvon Misc. ll 61 Many Feathers, .are Imported 

from several Countries, which are the Drivings of old Beds. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. (Several of the combina- 
tions may also be regarded as belonging to the 
ppl. adj.) a. Relating to, adapted for, or devoted 
to driving (in a carriage). 

1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry fif Isethtlla 1 . 77 Moving slowly 
round the driving way. S794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
Gloss., Drfrdng Cushion, a di»p cushion, made.. for the 
driver to .sit on. 1883 U C. Lillie Prudence os To make 
her driving toilet. 1887 Daily News 16 May a^The institu- 
tion of the two four-in-hand driving clubs. xSgx Pall Mall 
G.sx July 6/f Beautiful driving weather. 189s Daily News 
5 July ^3 The driving meet in Hyde Park, 

b. In names of various mechanical contrivances 
nsed for driving (see quots., and various senses of 
Drive as driving-block^ -bolt. -cap. -chisel.' 


-pike ; esp. of parts of madiinery which communi- 
cate motion to other parts, as driving-axle. -band, 
-belt, -gear, -pulley , -shaft ; or of parts in con- 
nexion with these, as driving-spHng\ also driving- 
iron, -putter, two cluhs used in golf, the former 
to. give great elevation to the ball, the latter to 
drive a very low ball against a heavy wind. Sec 
also Duivino-box, -wbrkl. 

1849-50 Wealk Diet. Terms. Driving springs, the springs 
fixed upon the boxes of the *driving axle cit a locomotive 
engine, to .support the weight and to deaden the shocks 
caused by irregularities in the rails. 1863 yrnl. Soe. Arts 
X. 337/3 ^Driving-bands, .ore now made largciy in india- 
rubber. 1885 Lnsv Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 358 Leathern 
\lriving-belts were used in working the machinery at the 
factory. 1849 Ai.n. Smiiti Pottleton Leg. 80 The ‘monkey* 
was the large ’‘driving-block that falls upon a pile-head. 
1769 Falconrr Diet. Marine Repoussoir. a “driving- 
bolt, used by shipwrights to knock out some other bolt 
from its station. 1877 lumberman's Cat. 8 Dec. 362 Each 
man..c.irries a driving pike ' or heavy pole some ci^ht 
feet long. 1857 Cluimherf In/ortn. II. 693/2 'J'he *driving- 
piittcr IS shorter in the shank than the play-club . . The 
driving-putter sends ‘ skimming ‘ balls, and so ‘cheats the 
wind 

TPtVViXLf, ppl- a. [-iNQii.] That drives. 

1 . Impelling, setting in motion, actuating. 

(The phr. driving nvind. etc. may Irelong to sense 2.) 

1397 R. G1.0UC. (1724) 20 Heo. . wende uorb with god wynd 

& wcl dryiiyng flode. x6^ Luttrkll Brie/ AV/. (1857) 
I. 403 So great a driving wind. 1856 Emerson Rng. Traits. 
Times Wks. iBulin) II. ti6 The ability of its journals is the 
driving force. 1895 Ch.^ Q. Res*. Oct. 156 Doubt as the 
driving energy of active in(]uiry. 

2 . Moving along rapidly, esp. before the vvind; 
drifting ; said also of a storm, in which rain or 
snow drives rapidly before a strong wind. 

t6ot Shaks. Tsoei. N. 1. ii. it When you. .Hung on our 
driuing boate. 1697 Dkyden dirg. Georg, ili. 564 Perpetual 
Sleet, and driving Snow. 180s R. Brookes' 6rtsr//<*rr (cd. 12) 
s.v. ProvincetinvH. The houses are.. set upon pilescthat the 
driving sands iiuiy pass under them. 1848 C. A. Johns 
Week at Lizard 43 'rhe nets are set . .parallel to the tide and 
siiflercd to drift with it, hence they arc called ‘ drift nets ’, 
and the boats ' driving bo.'its*. 

1 3 . Driving notes {Musi) ; an old name for syn- 
copated notes!, as being ‘driven’ or prolonged 
through the accent. Ohs. 

1597 M0HI.EY Introd. Mus. The third is a driuing 
wait; in two crotchets and a miniine, but added by a rest. 
* 73 * Keli.kr Tlummgk'hass in W. Holder Harmony i8g 
The several driving Notes descend by degrees. 1858 Currie 
Fdetn. Mus. Anal. 10 1 Which, .has so peculiar an effect in 
performance us to have sometimes procured for such notes 
Ihe epithet of * driving notes *. 

Hence DTl'vingly adv., in a driving manner. 

1843 Miss Miteohd in L'Bstrange Li/e (1870) III. 163 It 
rained drivingly. 

Dri*wing-boz. 

1 . The box on whicli the driver of a carriage sits. 

1794 W. Fei.ton Carriages I. 149 The driving-box 

. . fitted to the half top of the seal of a chaise. 1837 Dickknk 
Pickw. xiv, A couple of driving-boxes, two or three whips, 
and as many travelling-shawls. 

2 . T"he journal-box of a driving-axle. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek.. Driving-axle, the axle of a 
driving-wheel ; the bearing portion rests in the driving-box. 
The weight of that portion of the engine is supportea by a 
driving-spring upon the box. 

Dnying-wheel. a. A wheel which com- 
municates motion to one or more other wheels or 
machinery, b. Each of the large wheels of a 
locomotive engine, to which the power is trans- 
mitted through the connecting-rod and crank, 
c. The wheel of a bicycle or tricycle to which the 
force is directly applied. Alsri Jig. 

1B38 N. Wood Railroads. An engine, .with driving wheels 
ten feet diameter. 1870 Emerson Soc. <$> Solil. vi. ij 6 The 
men in cities who .*11% the centres of energy, the driving- 
wheels of trade, politics, or practical arts. 

Driwerie, var. Dui ery, Obs. 
tDrix;. Obs. fOrigin uncertain.] Decayed 
wood ; the decayed part (of timber). 

2609 C Buti.er Fetrt.,MoH.{t6^) 57 [The Wasp] worketh 
a Comb of the utter drix of Pales, or other Timber. 

Hence Brlzy, tdrlokal* a., decayed (as tim- 
ber) ; ^Dkuxy, q.v. 

Drissle (dri-z’l), sb.^ [goes with Driz74LK v.] 
Small, fine, spray-like rain. 

*554 it* Harington Nuga Ant. 93 To shunne Bleak win- 
ters drizzle. z6« Wilkins Real Char. 58 The Condensa- 
tion of it, from a Cloud, or from a Mist, Rain, Drizle. 1806 7 
J. Bereskohd Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. iii. A mUt 
which successively becomes a mizzle, a drizzle, a shower, a 
rain, a torreiit. 1853 C. Bronte dilleiie xxi, It rained a 
November drizzle. 

DriS8le« sb.'^ A name of the young ling (fish). 
17^ Pennant (1776) 111 . igStJpd.JItlsnot reckoned 
a sizeable fish, and consequently not entitled to the bounty 
. .Such are callefl drizzles and are in season all Nummer. 

Drisile (dri's’l), v. Also 6 drysel, 6- 7 dria- 
ael, 6-8 drlale, dri8(a)le, 7 dri8(B)el. [Not 
known before i6tli c. Origin obscure: possibly 
dim. and freq. of rare M£. DrB8B, OP^ drPosan 
to fall;*with i6th c. dryseting cf. Drysnino.] 

1 . intr. To rain in very fine, dense, spray-like 
drops : said of the weather, the day, and impers. ; 
to fall, as rain, in fine drops. 
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1566 (sRc DkiifiXLiNG ///. «. b.] tjao Maklowk Jtdw . //, 
Wks. (Rtldg.) xt;9/3 These tears, that driztie from mine 
eyes. 1637 u. Daniei. of this lie 7 Nor ever did the 

winter dnssle here. 1837 CARi.Yt.B Fr. Rm. I. v. ii, The 
mominff is none of the comfortablest : raw ; it is even dri/- 
aling a Tittle. i8tt Zancwill Big Brno Myst. 89 A thin rain 
drizzled languidly. 

Jig, i8m Shkllkv Famsi 11. 187 The magic notes, hke 
spark on spark, Drizzle, whistling through the dark. 
t2. trans. To shed in fine spray dike drops. Ohs, 

11^3 [see Drizzling vbU sb, below]. 2584 Lyi.y Cantpaspc 
111. ill, Danac, into whose prison Jupiter drizied a golden 
showre. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. iii. iii Stand thee 
close then vnder thisj^nthoiise, for it drissels mine. i6os 
- •> JuL C. 11. ii. 21 Fierce fiery Warriours fight vpon the 
Clouds . . Which drizd'd blood vpon the Capitoll. ^ 1641 
Quari.ks Ohf. Foenn, EUgie Dr. IFilsoui, 1 cannot mi/xle: 
Aw fluent brains are too severe to drizzle Sleight drops. 

'Fo sprinkle or wet with minute drops, rare. 

t8lo ScxiTT Lady of L. iv. v, Drizzled by the ceaseless 
spray. The wizard waits. 1869 Hi.ackmork Lorna D. iii, 
The little stubby trees, .were drizzled with a mc.ss of wet. 

Hence Dri zzled ///. shed in spray-likc 
drops : Dri'zzling vbl. sb. (in nnot. 1543, rotter.). 

1543 Balk Vet a Course, ^c. 97 (T.) The draffysli de- 
claracyons of iiiy lurde Boner, with such other dirty drysel- 
ings of Antichrist. 2590 Shakh. Com. Err. v. i. 31 z Sap- 
consuming Winters Jrizlcd snow. zfizR Ck(K)kk Body of 
,. auoid theirwatcr by drisung or drop.s. x8^ 
T. Aird Poet. IVhs. 342 A bloody drizzled shower. 


Dri'uling, Ppl.a. [f. Drizzle v. > -jng^.] 
That dri/zlcs. a. Of rain or the like. 

Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 4r From mine eyes the 
drizhng teares descend. 1394 — Amoretti xviii, ttrizling 
drops tlial often doe redound, the firmest Hint doth in con- 
tinuance weure. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 546 No dri/ling 
.showr. But ratline .storm of Arrows hurbd with fire. 1743 
Loud. \ Country Itmv. iv. (ed. 2)367 l^un adrislin^ Stream 
..on a few Hops. 1863 Oeo. Kliov ni. xiv, They 

walked on in silence, .under the small drizzling rain. 

b. Of a day, climate, etc. 

ZS168 Dhan r //^rvrrc, Sat. 11. ii.(R.), Through .sictiedrisling 
day. i6sr, Bunluwks I'heoph. 11. Ixxii, 'I'hiis inounls she 
drizlirig Olivet. 1741 Short in Phil. Trans.. XI.I. 6a«j All 
Three Days showery or drisling. 1875 J. H. Bknnkt IVinter 
Medit. I. lii. 81 A drizzling November day in England. 

Driisly (dri zli), a. [f. Dutzzlk 4 -Y •.] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by rlrizzling. 

1^ Drydkn Virg. Georg, tii. 475 During Winter’s drisly 
Reign. 1748 Thomson Cast. IndoL 1, 238 Fullini^ buck 
again in dri/zlydew. xB6i Dickens Gt. Expect, xxvii. Un- 
fortunately the inoriiing was drizzly. 

Dro, droch, obs. pa. l. of Draw v. 

Droag, droan(e, obs. ff. Dnots, Drone. 
Droboly, drobly, drobyl, varr, Dbubly, 
Drijbble, Obs. 

+ Drook. Ohs. A part of a plow (ace <|uol.). 

>753 Chambkhs Cycl. Snpf.. Drork. .is an upright piece of 
timber, .belonging to ilu: right side of the tail. .The ground 
wrUt of the plow is fastened to this, as also is lb# earth 
board. 

tDrof, drove, a. Obs. fOE. dr6f ttirbid, 
disturbed, a parallel form to OS. drSbi (MDn. 
droevg, Du. dro€f),0\\^, truobi ((icr. Inibe)',— 
O'Feut. *drS3u-z (becoming *dro3jo-), from ablaut 
stem o(dra3-att, whence Duafk. Cf, Duff.] Tur- 
bid, disturbed, troubled : physically or mentally. 

eiooo Sax. Leechd. 111 . 204 Flod drof ^esihS aibyliixda 
hit xetacnaS. c 1205 Lay. 1040 Drof he wes on mode. Ibid. 
6588 Drof [c 1275 sori] him wes on hcorte. a 1300 Cursor 
M. i37to(Cott.) Quen his water all drouc[z/.r. droued] war. 

Drof(e, dro£f(e, obs. ff. drove : see Drive v. 
tDrof-land. Oid Law. Also ?dryflaud and 
erron, driftlaud. [f. ME. drdf^ OE. dni/y Drove, 
driving Land.] ;,See quot. 1660 .) 

t66o W. SoMNRR (r<i7W<H//4/prop. iv. 116 iDrof-Iand) that 
holden by the service of tiriving, as well of Distresses taken 
for the Liords use, .as of the Lords cattel from place to place, 
up to and from Markets. Fairs, and the like : more {xir- 
ticularly here in Kent of driving the lA^rds hogs or swine 
to and from the Weald of Kent. 1664 F. Phillips Mis- 
taken Recomp. 39 IThe lords] in many or some of their 
manors do receive Qiiit-r9nLs of their Tenants for Berdlaud, 
or provision of victuals for their homes; Dr^aud, for 
driving their Cattle to Fairs and Markets. S848 Wharton 
LavoLex., Drift-land, Drofland, or Dryfland. 

DrM, V. Also 7 droag, 8 drouge. [?a back- 
form from Drogher or F. drogueur^ trans. To 
carry in a drogher. Hence Dro ging, dro'ghing, 
the West Indian coasting trade ; also attrih, 

1681 Treat, cone. E. India Trade 4 To hope that ever 
we can cope with the Dutch in White Herring Fishing, 
Salt-droaging from St. Uvals to the East- Land, or the Rus- 
jua or Greenland Trade. 1787 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 222 All 
the drot^ns vessels belonging to the island. 1805 Naval 
Chron. Xlll. 6 I employed myself in droggtng sugar. 
Drog, -arie : see Drogue, Drug, dbuggebt. 
Droga, drogert see Daboga. 

Droga-, drog(e)-, drogerman, obs. forms of 

Dragoman. 


Drogat(t, drog(g)itt, obs. (T.. Drugget. 
Droger, drogger, var. of Drogher. 

Drogge, obs. form of Drug. 

Drogh, obs. dial. f. Through. 

€ 14*5 Eng. Cong. Irel. If. 4 b. Both drogh right and trowth. 
Drogh, dro), dro)ghe, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 
Droghen, dro^en, obs. pa. pple. of Dree. 
Bsoghar (clrdh’gai). Also 8-9 drogger, 9 
droger, droguer. [a. obs. F. droguear ^2$ 


{ in Jal and (Jodel.) * a ship which fished and dried I 
j herring and mnckerel * (Jal), f. i6th c. Du. drogher, | 
j droogher, Du. droogcr, a dryer, f. droogen to dry. 1 
I Cf. F. drogucrie, Du. droogerij, drying-placc : ‘ ce | 
I terme se dit de la peche et de la preparation dii 1 
; hareng* (Auhin 1702 in Jal).] A Indian I 
; coasting vessel ; hence tninsfcrred to other slow \ 
\ clumsy coasting craft. 

11758 see Drover 2 p.) 1^ A/tn. Reg. 270^2 If they are 
not employed hi drogheni . . means shalT be furni.shed them i 
; to depart for the neutral islands. 1790 Phil. Trans. LXXX. 

: 346 Droghers, or vesseht enit)lwed in carrying stores, &c. 

from one part of the island (Orcn.Td.'i] to another. 1805 
: Naval Chron. XIII. 6 A drogger is .t Shallop, or Schooner, 
employed to convey .sugar from the Plantations to the Mer- 
chantmen. /bid. XIV. 73 Disguising her as a Droger. 1838 
E. IfowARU A’. Reiferxxxiv, This drogher . . was a large, 

I half-decked, cutter-rigged vessel. t86o Bartleit Diet. 

] Amer., Dviyger or Drogher .. built solely for burden, and 
; for transporting cotton, lumlier, and other heavy articles. 

I b. attrib. an<l Comb., as drogher-man, system. 

• 1873 Uakhneh Nisi. ’Jamaiia 330 ‘J'rade . .dune on what is^ 

j .still known res the drogger system. 1889 J. J. Thomas 
■ Eroudacity 179 Kng.TRC the. droghermcn as able seamen. 

Droghing: sec Drog ?>. 

Droght^e, dro;t(o, dro^pe, obs. ff. Drought. 

Drogoman, drogueman, varr. of Dragoman. 
Drogne (dr^^g). Forms: 8 drug, 9 drugg, 
drog, dro(u gue. [perh. orig. drug, var. of Drag 
sb., the form drogue arising Ihruiigli assimilation j 
! to drogue, obs. and Sc. form of Drug .c/;.A] j 

I 1. Whalc-Jishing. A contrivance attached to the | 

; end of a ItarptKni line to check tlic progress of a ■ 

I whale when running or sounding. 

A simple form consists of a piece of stout lioard, 12 or 14 ! 

[ inches s<|u.Tre ; another consists «>f a small woixJcn tub, with 
j its concavity in the direction of the whale. j 

1725 puni.hv in Phil. 'Trans, XX)(lil. 363 Sometimes ; 

; llvey will gel away after they have Iwen lanced.. witli Irons 
in them, and Drugs fastened to them, which are thick 
Bcxirds about fourteen Inches sipiare. iSsBSimmonos /V c/. 
Trade, Drog, a name given in ik.otluiul to a buoy altaclied ■ 
j to the end of a harfKion tine. 1875 Kint:;sion South Sea 
1 Whaler iii. 79 The first nnite was on the point of heaving ; 

I his own line overboard with a drougue fastened to it. j 

' 2 . PJdut. A hooped canvas bag towed at the 

i stern of a bonb to prevent ii from broaching to. 

I 1875 Bkokomo .Sailors Pocket Ilk. vi. (cd. 2) 220 Towing 
I astern a pig of ballast. , or canvas bag termed a ‘ drogue ’ or 
! drag . . to hold the iMXTt’s stern back, and prevent her being 
! turned broadside to the se.T or broadiitig-lu. 1878 Boston i 
i Mercury^ June, They are provided with a novel kind of ; 
j anchor (the dptgueh It is a large canvas liarrcl-shaped b.Tg, 

' attached to fifty fathom.s of rojic. s8BB Scott. Leader sg 
J Nov. 7 The first breaker lifted the l«r)at on her end, while 
I the second, driving the drogue forw.'ud, slacked the rope, 

I when the txiat broached to. 

! Drogue, -ry, obs. and Sc. ff. Drug, Druooery. 

: xiroh, obs. pa. t. of DRAtrt». 

! Droick Forms; 6 droiche, 7 

droigh, 9 droich. {perh. a metathesis of duerch, 
duergh, or some similar form of Dwarf ; Gaelic 
has also droich from same source.] A dwarf. 

*535 t'd. Trens. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crini. Trials I. 
*285 I'o the Droiche, to lows his claithis fra the tail^couris. 
1588 Pannatyne MS. If. 173 (Jam.) Anc little Intciiud, of 
the Droichis part of the Play, a 1805 Montgomerie FlyU 
ingw. Polwart yo Doe, droigb, what thou dow. 1818 Miss 
F V.HKIER Marria^ge II. 185* The Knglishwonien arc all [Kwr 
droichs/ said Nicky, w’ho had seen three in, .her life. 

Hence Orol’oliy a., dwarfish. 

1692 Scot. Presbyt, Eforf. (*738) T17 There was Zacchcu.s, 
a hiitn of a low Stature, that is, a little droichy Body. 

Droict, obs. form of Droit L 

Droig, obs. var. of Sc. drogue. Drug. 
tSroU, sb. Obs, Forms: (6 droyelle), 6-7 ! 
droyl(e, 7 droil(e. [The origin and mutual 
relations of this and the related Duotl v. arc not 
clear. The sb. has lici n (very doubtfully) compared 
with Icel. drjdli, drone, sluggard. According to 
analogy (as well as dates), the vb. wotihl lx: 
expected to be formed from the sb. in sense 1 ; 
the vb. however is possibly related to Du. druilen 
to loiter, slumber, in Killan druyktt ‘siiggtedi, 
latentcr siuc clam ire which answers for the form, 
but imperfectly for the sense. The word has prob. 
been influenced by toil, moil, Cf. also Droy.] 

1 . A servant of all work ; a drudge. 

*579 Remedy agst. Lave Db, A Ixmd in.'iii to his appetites, 

A drudge unto a droyelle. 1^3 (Iuluing Calvin on Deut. j 
xevi. 593 If his master would send him to the ffteldes or vse j 
him as a droyle in his house to doc whalsociier he had to lie : 
doqe. 184a Rogers Naaman 301 So they l>c faithfull j 
droiies ana drudges, they think more r.'iunot be recpiired. 
18W Wilkins Real Char. it. xi. S »• 264 Conditions of men. , 
Freeman. .Slave. .Bondman. .Droy I, Drudge. 

2 . Drudgery ; toil in disagreeable work. 

1839 .Shirley Gentl. Fenice i. ii, 'Tis I do* all the droll, 
the dirt'work. 184^ Quarles Sol. Recant, ii. za For what 
reward hath man of all his droyle. 

tDroil^v. Obs, Form.s : (^7 droyl(o, 7 dToil(e, 
[goes with Droil sb., o.v.J 

1 . intr. To drudge, skve, toil in mean work. 

itt* Spenser M, Uubberd is? Let such vile vassalU borne 
to ci^ vocation Drudge in the world, and for their living 
droyle. 1635 Quarles Emhl. 1. iU. (1718) 14 O who would 


droil, Or delve in .such a soil I 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 
V. xvii. 807 'I'o make mill-horses of them, that they may 
tlw better (Iroile and drudge for the satisfaction of their lusts. 

2. trans. 'fo subject to drudgery, rate. 

1845 Quarles Sol. Recant, i. 22 To' what hopefull end 
Dro^ie we onr crazy bodies? 

Htaicc i' DroiTing vbl. sb. and ///. a, 

1807 Hirron Wk.<i. T. 1 35 Moiling and drotling there is for 
the world without muaMire. 1841 Milton Refortn. i. (1851) 
3 [The .soul] left the dull and druyling carcas to plod on in 
the old rotie, and drudging Trade of outward Conformity. 
1874 Govt, 'longue ix. § 13 The dnniing pesant scarce 
thinks there i.s any world beyond his own village, or the 
n^hlmring markets. 

Xfroit^ (droit, or as ¥., drAva). Also 5-6 
droyt, 6 droict. [a. V. droit, earlier dreit late 
pop. L. drictum L. directum straight- 

ened, straight, right, Dirkct; as sb. a straight or 
right line ; in late I/, right, legal right, law.] 

1 . A right ; a legal claim to what is one's due ; 
hence, that to which one has a legal claim ; a due ; 
pi. dues, duties, perquisites due by legal right. 

Droits of Adtniralty: certain rights or |ierquisites, as the 
proceeds ari.sing froin the seizure of enemies' ships, wrecks, 
etc., formerly belonging to the Court of Admiralty, but now 
paid into the Exchequer. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy ervi, 301 He s.syde that they were 
the droytesand rightesof his cbirch icpfthesepnlcre. 1484- 
Curtail 8 I he vertucs of nature and the ryghtes and droytes 
of lyf hiimayne. 2528 Sir K. Wes'von hi Dillon ( 7 (i/iiiT 4- 
Pa!e{,^'^dS 92 Other casualtyes and droyts Koynll helong- 
ing to the Seignnrjc. 18^ Karl Strafford A/Y/. (17-39) D- 
206 A.S if the keeping of the Fort . .had prejudiccil him in the 
Droits of his Admiralty. 1816 Kkatingk 7>vi 7>. (1817) II. 
164 A diflic lilt y experienced in collecting the droits or aulicii 
exacted. 1861 May Const, ///.r A (1863) I. iv. 19H George 
1 1 1 derived a considerable amount from the droits of the 
crown and Admiralty, .and other casual sources of revenue. 
1889 Century Diet, s.v.. In Aiiiericaiilaw droits of admiralty 
arc not as .sui:h recognized. 

t 2 . Law, right, justice ; a law. Obs. 

1480 Caxi'on Ovid's Met. x. vii, My fiider. .knoweth the 
luwcs 8c tlruyies. 1482 — Myrr. 1. ix. 35 The droytes and 
lawcs by which the jugenieiits be made. 1483 — Cato 
C viij, It is fouiulc in droyi canon. — Gold. Leg, lysb/i To 
lerne the Scycncc of droyt and of the lawc. 2535-6 Act 27 
Hen. VIU, c. ah Preamb., The Domynyon ..of Wales.. 
Iwhc.rertfl the Kiiiges imxist Koiall Magestie of mere droite 
and veryu right Is verie hedde King Lzirdu and Ruler. 

3 . Comb., as droit-houso, a biiiUling at a sea- 
port for the collection of the droits of Admiralty ; 
droitsman, the collector of droits. 

.Ann. Reg, 31 Pbintifl' was taken to the droit house 
at the end of llic pier. 2866 Bi.ackmohi>: Crmfoch Noiveit 
xxxiii,Thc Admiralty dioitsinon made an accurate inventory 
of the bungs and bkicking bottic.s. 
i‘ Droit Obs. [Origin unascertained.] A 
minute weight ; the four hundred and eightieth part 
of a grain Iroy, one twenty-fourth of a ‘mite’. 

(Belonging to .t .scries used in exact com(iiilations of weight 
of coins, before the intindnetion of decimals, the alternate 
subilivisions by ao .ind carrying out those of onnrc.s .and 
penny weighl.s. See Notes Queries 8th S. X . 255, 278. p8.) 

2802 Weight of Silver Coins 43 Kliz. 1601 * given in ‘uwl., 
gr., Mites, Droits, Perits, Blancs,' citcil inf. Mii.lan Coins, 
Weights, 4 - Mens. 1749.I 2804 Prod. Tus. I in Kudtng 
Coinage M Gt. Brit. 1840, 1 . 361. ri26o6 Mint Monet a 
{pis. HI Royal Mint Lib.) iv. It. -z, Note th.at . . in 2 grain 
Sublill there are 2o*z Mites Subtill, .md so further to Droites, 
to he devided if need shalbe. 1849 Aet Long Parft. c. 43 
(Srolicll It. 65). Schedule or Table^ anne.xed- tif 

Gold : xx*. 05^ Penny weights. 20 Grains. 10 Miles. ..Pieces 
of Silver; .. i** 00 Penny weights. 07 Grdns. 14 Miles. ao 
Droits. 02 Perils. 12 BlaiiKs. — Memorantium : Twelve 
Ounces makes a pound weight Troy;. .Twenty Mites makes 
a Grain ; Twenty four Droits makes a Mite ; Twenty fVrits 
makes a Droit; Twenty four Blanks makes a Perir. Passed 
17 July. 2856 Blol’ni Clossogr, s.v.OuniC. 2658 PniLLiru 
Petit. 170R-43 J. Chamherlayne .St. Gt. Brit. 160. 
2822 Kelly Univ. Cambist, I’hc Droit of vo J’eriot.s, 
SiMMoNos Diet. Trade, Droit, .1 division of the troy grain 
iLsed liy moneyers. 

Droiturfll C<l*‘oi‘tiural), a. law. [f.V.droi- 
lure (see next) + -al.] Kcbaling to a right to 
property, as distinguished from posstssioii. 

2850 Buhhill cited in Wkbsikw. 28M Poste Gains 11. 
Comm. (ed. 2) lyi He might recover it lor future presenta- 
tions by droitural writ of right of atlvow.son. Ibtd. iv. 649 
The old division of Real actions in English law into Pos* 
5c.ssory ;iikI Droitural. 

t Dipoi'tlira* Obs. rare, [a. V.droitnre straight- 
ness, rightness late po|i. L. *drc(iura-mi-‘\.,, dt- 
rcctiira-m a making stiaight i Vitruv.', f. ppl. stem 
of dirigHre to straighten. Direct.] Uprightness. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 246/2 Therfor remayneth hi.’t 
droyturc peidurahly whyoie he fulfilled wylh holy werkc. 

DroU (.dr<?“l), sb. Also 7 drolle, 7-8 drol(e. 
[.1. F. dride (1584 drolle in Hatz.-Darm. ; in i6th 
c. also draulc ', orig. a sb. ‘ a good fellow, boonc 
companion, merrie grig, pleasant wag; one that 
cares not which cr..l goes forward, or how the world 
goes * (Cotgr.) ; suhseq. also an adj., and so in Eng, 
The origin of the F*. word is uncertain ; see Diez, 
Littrc, Darmestetcr.] 

1 . A funny or waggish fellow ; a merry-andrew, 
buffoon, jester, humorist. 

c *545 Howell Lett. 1. 1. xvlil, The old Duke of Main 
. . was us'd to play the drol with hinu Ibid. J. 438 
Dr. Dale, who was a witty kind of droie. i8sS /. Har- 
ring'ion Prerog, Pop. Govt, 11. v. (2700) 374 Lucian is a 
Drol, and intends a Jest. s888 Psrvs Diary j June, Very 



DROLXi. 

merry wc were, Sir 'i hoinas Harvy beinc a very drolle. 
c Wood /,/>(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. aoi John Lainphire .. 
who wn.N sometimes the natural droll of the company. 
as 68 o BcTLifR (1759) 1 . 10a, The worst Drols of 

ruiiohinelios Were much th* ingeniouser Fellows. 1709 
SrKKi-i: Tatlcr No. 9 P a Mr. the famous Droll of the 

last Century. 176^4 Tuckfk Zf. Nat. (tBsa) I. 645 The 
frolic gamesome droll they have seen upi)ii Covent Carden 
thcaire- * 847 . Disraeli Tancred ii. viit, Mrs. Coningsby 
was . . a fascinating droll. 1873 Brownino Rtd Cett. Nt.-cap 
328 As for the droll there, he that pla}*!! the king And .scrcw.s 
out smile with a red nightcap on. 
ta. A comic or farcical composition or repre- 
sentation ; a farce ; an enacted piece of buffoonery ; 
a puppet-show. Ohs. 

i6s9 G. Daniel 7 Vi/mn'A.To Rdr. 8 The frequent hcapes 
Of Braines, from the weake .sun-shine of an Eye Work Mag- 
gous out— short Droll.s— scurrilitie. i66a TAriiAM Aqua 

Tri. Ititrod., 'I'hcrc are two Drolls one of Watermen, 
the other of Seamen. 1711 Shaftrsb. Charat.^ Enthu- 
siastn (1749) 1 - >? They are . . the subject of a choice 
Droll or Puppet-show at Bart'Iemy Fair. 17^1 Meullv 
KoihePt's Cape ( 7 . Hope 1 . lo The crew, to divert them- 
selves, acted several Drolls. 1818 Toon, Drollerv . . 2.^ A 
show ; the old word for the present diolls exhibited at fairs, 
t b. The acting of farce.s. Ohs. 
i8iy D. IluGH.soN Walks thro' Lond. 194 A hou.se of 
public exhibition in horsemanship and droll. 

1 3. The action of making jest or sport ; jesting ; 
burlesque writing or style. Ohs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals f. 1. 13 I’Jie whole Sermon 
licing but a drol and derision of Kings and their Ministers. 
X698 |R. Kerouson] Ett lcs. l*ref., To turn everything 
he writes of into Droll and Laughter. 1711 tr. Wevenfeh' 
Oise. Lvjiotuachys The ridiculous Mockery and Drolls 
of the Vulgar. 1841 U. Ro(;eks Ess. I. i. 35 A pretty story 
. .that affords scope for clinch and droll. 

4. attrih. and Copnh., as \ droll-booth, -houses a 
place where drolls were acted {obs .) ; droH teller. 

X706 E. Wako Hud. fiedir. i. viii, Like Siiiilii-field Droll- 
B>x>th, built with Wooil. 1738 Wai is Holiness 0/ Times 
iii. Wk.s. 1812 III. 579 .Should the scuato-hoiisu .. be Used 
for a Ihe.atrc or dmli-housc. or for idle puppet-shows 1866 
Sat, Jin’. IX Aug. 186/1 *l'he droll-tcllcr .still went his rounds 
from hall to cottage. 

Jh:oU,a. \t. F. drole : see prec. sb.] 

1 . Intentionally facetious, amusing, comical, funny, 
f Droll paitt/tn^, caricature ; d. painter, caricaturist. 

16*3 Jas. I in FourC. Eng. Lett, 45 , 1 heartily thank thee 
for ihy kind droll letter. x736-8a J. War roM Ess. 7 Vy*<f (ed. 4) 

1 . ii.51 Landsch3pc-p.ainting.. being even preferred to single 
portraits, to i>icccs of stilldife, to droU-6gures. i76a-7i 
H. Walfoll i'ertue's Anetd. Paint. (17861 HI. 45 Daniel 
Boon, Of the same country, n droll painter. 1789 Bklsiiam 
Ess. I . X. 202 'I’hc droH invt iuitjiis of Hogarth. 1858 Lytton 
What tiHllHe do i. xii, He was a droll and joyou.s humour- 
ist. 1861 Wright Ess, .Arch:eol IL xxiii. 230 Everybody 
has a perception of what is droll and ludicrous. 

2. Unintentionally amusing ; queer, quaint, odd, 
strange, ‘ fiiniiy 

1753 .MKLMOTHC/Vmriv. ix. (K.) Imitating the clrollfiguros 
those gallant youths e.\ Inbited. 1790 Bom nh Tatn (VShanter 
159 Wither’d beldams, auld and droll. i8ta Scott /.<'/. in 
Taylor & Raiiic . 1 /<v/r..V/r/'.Vrx 1 1852) 164 1 liave built a droll 
sort of hnu.se here . . a pretty, though somewhat fant.*istical 
rrsideiurc. a 1876 G. Dawson E/oir. Acc/. (1886) ^4 Charles 
the Second certainly was the drollest idol ever nation set up. | 
Hence Dxo'lUty, the quality of being droll; 
eoner. a droll thing ; DrollnesB. 

i6n Davknant Salmtuida .Spolia Drani. Wks. 187a 11 . 
317 1 our Grotr:s((ues or drollitics. x8aa F. Clissolo Ascent 
Aft. Elam: ( 10 Excited, as he s.ai(l, by the drolliies.s of 
the Bccne. 1885 Libra ty Maf[. tN. Y.) July 4 The ground- 
cuckoo is an embodimcrit of cirnlincss and absurdity. 
llroU, z'. Also 7 drol, 7-8 drolo. [a. obs. K. 
druler * to play the wag etc. (Cotgr. ), f. drble sb.] 

1. intr. To make sport or fun ; to jest, joke; to 
play the buffoon. Const. w/M, al, on, upon, 

WiiiTKLOCKE ^r$tl. Suvd. Emh. (1772) I. 130 WhiU:- 
locke drolled with them. 166s Earl Marleiu’rgn Fair 
Warnings 19 'There was no greater argument of a foolish 
!Uk 1 inconsiderate person, than profanely to droll at Re- 
ligion. 0x678 Marvell li'ks. ill. 333 (R.) Ax Killcgrcw 
buffons his master, they droll on their God, but a much 
duller way. x68o / Ind. Con/ormhtg Clergy (ed. a) 32 An 
Author .. tKat drolls with every thing. 1739 Mklmoth 
Fit'zosb. iMt. (1763) 227 I'o drole upon the c.stahli.shcd 
religion of a country. x784(:bwi>ER Task 11. 169 He doubt- 
less is in sport, and docs but dndl. 1894 R. Bridges Feast 
ofPauhns v. 1428 To droll on a private person. 

2. trans. To je.st (a thing) away^ off\ fto jest 
(a pcM son ) out of or into something {obs .^ ; to bring 
forth alter the manner of a jester or buffoon. 

1663 R. S i atvlton Slighted d/rtiVf; (N.) He would scarce 
droll away the .sum he offer’d. 1679 Sharp Sertn. at St. 
Margarets ii Apr. xi lo Baffle and Droll out of Counten- 
ance those that stand up for the Reputation of Sacred 
things, a 1704 IL L’Esi range (J.), Men that will not be 
reasoned into their .senses, may yet be laughed or drolled 
nuo them. i8m Taii's Atag. 1 . 57 The Mnlgraves and 
Masseys . . miglit have drolled and drivelled forth their 
sickening imbcciliiy for half a century. 

Hence Dro'llinf 7tbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Dro'l- 
lingly adv. ; jestingly, so as to make a jest of it ; 
i*Bro'ller, i' Bro’lllttt, a professed facetious per- 
son ; a jester, buffoon. «. • 

1645 Ev.p.lvn Diary 20 Feb., 'I'hcir drolling lampoiins and 
scurrilous papers 1670 G. H. Hist. Cantinas i. 1. tg 
I they] utc but drolling and impertinence in their Argu- 
ments. 1676 (ii.ANViLi. Season. Reft. i. 5 And . . now he . . 
sets the Apes and Drcdlcrs upon ii. x68i - Sndducismus 11. 

4 S 3 These idle Drollisls have an utter Antipathy to all 
the braver and more generous kinds of Knowledge. 16B4 
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J. Goodman Winter Even.Confer. P j. (T.), To talk lightly 
and droningly of it. a 1713 Ellwoou A ntifbieg. (x76^ 284 
Something like an EpitaDh, in a drolling Stile. X847 W. 
Ikvino 14 Apr. in Life IV. 3 A quiet drolling vein. x88a 
Trollops Alice Dugdale^ etc. 337 There was a sound of 
drolling in her voice. 

Brollery (ilrd*<‘lari). Also 7 droli,l)orie, 
drolrie (drawlerie, drallery). [a. F. drSlerie 
(1584 in Hatz.-Darm.; also draulerit in Cotgr.), f. 
driU : see -kry.] 

1. The action of a droll ; waggery, jesting. 

1653-4 Whitklockk 7 ml. Swed. F.mh. (177a) 1 . S79 .So 

they parted in much drollerye. x68x Glanvill Saddu- 
cismus It. (1726) 449 An affected humour of Drollery and 
Scoffing. 1743 J. Morris Sertn. vii. 202 Better . . than to 
make it the subject of their ic.sts and drollery. x8a8 Carlyle 
Afisc. Ess,, Rums (t 872) II. 22 This [faculty of caricature] i.s 
Drollery rather tluin Humour. X873 Svmonus Grk. Poets iv. 
itM A humour for drollery and sarcasm. 

2. Something humorous or funny : f A comic 
l)lay or entertainment ; a puppet-show ; a puppet. 

t6xo SHAK.S. 7 'emp. tii. iii. 21 What were these? A liuing 
Drolerie. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., Those 
that beget tales, tempests, and such like drolleries. x6si 
Fletcher Wild Goose Chase 1. ii. Our women the best 
linguists ; they are narroLs ; O* this side the Alp.s they 're 
nutliiiig but mere drolleries. 1847 Dlskakli ‘Tancred it. 
xiii, A land that has never been blessed by that fatal drollery 
called a representuitvc guvcrnincnt. 

+ b. A comic picture or drawing ; a caricature. 

>507 Shake, a Hen. IV, u. i. 156 For thy walles, a pretty 
slight Drollery., is worth a thousand of these Bed-h.ingings. 
16^ DEKKER-Yrt'. Sinnes Ded., A Drollcric (or Dutch iiccrc 
of Luntskop) inay sometimes breed in the licholdcrs eye, .as 
much delectation, a.s the best and most curious mastcr-peur.e 
excellent in that .\rt. X64X Evelyn Diary 13 Aug., We 
arrived late at Roterdam, where was their annual rnnric or 
faire, so furnished with uiclures (especially l.andskips and 
Drolleries, as they call tho.se dounish rcprc.scntations) that 
[etc.J. x8tt F. 'T. Palgrave in 19M Cent. Jan. 85 [Dutchl 
pictures, .were not classed in the range of serious work; 
they bore cuiniiionly the significant name of Drolleries. 

C. A jest ; a facetious story or laic. 

1654 Gaytom Pleas. Notes iv. i. 170 Ia! 1 it h»? if yon please 
a Drawlery upon it. x 66 o F. Brooke tr. Le /tlands Trav. 
121 The King is 
Drolleries. x87X 
each of us together. 


4 is very much picascti with siu h Fictions and 
I71 R. tCl.Lis Catullus I 4 Scribbling drolleries 
geihcr. 

3. The qu.tlity of being droll ; tjuaitil humour. 
X74a West in Gray's Poems (1775) 143 f 


X74a West in Gray’ 
vived. .add a certain drullery lo 1 
to the serious. 1856 Ma*:; 


gravity L .. 

1860 II. 255 The rich drollery of ‘ .She Sloops to Conquer . 

Hence broU«*rioal a. nofue-%vd., comical. 

16^ S. Holland dara (1719) 15 This Drollerical Pociu 
mightily augmented our Champion’s Mirth. 

Orollic, a. rare. [f. Droll sb. -b -jc,] Of or 
pertaining to a droll or puppet-sliow, 

>743 Fielding 7. BV/// ii, iii, (1).), At the fair of Barlho- 
loiiicw. .'rhalc.stris, Queen of the Amaxons, Anna Bulieii, 
Queen Eli/alx:th, or some other high princess in drullic story. 

Drollish a- Somewhat droll. 

X674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xxiv. it>8 Imposing drollish 
nick-names upon them. 1759 Sterne Tr. ShatMy 11 . xii, 
A drollish ami witty kind of peevishncs.s. 

SroUy (drJtt*l|li), adv. [f. Droli, a, i -LY 2.] 
In a di^l manner ; funnily; quaintly, oddly. 

x66a Pepy.s Diar^ 5 Nov., lane, .did answer me .so humbly 
and drolly alK>ut it. X791 Boswell 7 ohnson 17 May an. 
•7751 Tom Davies descrtlNal it (Johnson’s laugh] drolly 
enough : ' He laughs like a rhinoceros ’. 0 X864 Hawthorne 
A iner. Note- Tks. (1879) II. 43 A tone of voice having a drolly 
pathetic. . sound. x8^ Ouida Moths II. 59 Things manage 
themselves drolly. 

Drom, obs. form of Drum. 
DromSBOgliathoiUI (drf;:mf|p’gna)K)s), a. Or- 
nith. [f, Prommes generic name of the emeu, (ad. 
Gr. bpofuuos swift-ninning) + Ti/dffnj jaw : see -oiih.] 
Having the bones of the palate arranged a.s in the 
emeu and its allies. Hence Dromno GTnathiam, 
the arrangement of the palate-bone in this parti- 
cular manner. 

1867 Huxley Classif. Birds in Prot'. dool. .Soc. 225 'i’hc 
Droinarognathous bird.s are repre.Hcntcd by the single genus 
Tinamus, which has a comidetcly struthious palate. 1875 
Parker in Eucycl. Brit. III. 7 i 0 (Birds) That low kind 
of .skull which is called * Druiiimognathous ' bc.st seen in 
Drommtts the Emeu. 

Drombeslade, -byUsolad, var. of Drvmslade 
Ohs., a drum. 

tDrO'medf -a. Ohs. [ad. late h, dromtda, 
f. class. L. dromas, dratnad-em.'\ = DaOMieDARy. 
p Dromeda, quodd.Tm genus camelorum, minoris quidem 
statura;, .sed velocioris ’ (j. dc Janiia in Du Cange) ; ‘ tlro- 
ineda, & dromas^ & dromedarius, idem animal est minus 
camelo, sed velocius’. {Gloss. Camberonense in Du C.)] 
c x^ Wyclik .Serm, Sel Wks. 1 . 340 bei camen upon dro- 
medis.^ 1208 — /so. lx. 6 The lederis of dromedis Lx38a dro- 
medaries] of Mad ian andEffa. 1398TKKVISA Barth. De P. R. 
xviii. xxxvi, (14951 797 Dromedarius is an heirdc and keper 
of Dromede.s. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Atirr. viii. (Shernrd 
MS.), The dromedes hat they riden vpon. xsya 6o.*)j>EwKLi. 
A mtorie 11, 58, G. bcarcth sable, a Droiucde passante d'Or, 
gesante a branche of the Date tree propre. 

Dron&odftry (divin-, drp*medilri). Also 4-6 
dromodarye, -ie (dromounday), 5 dromadayr, 
dromyder, drowmondere, dromond*, dromy- 
dary, (drombodary), 5-7 dromadary, 6 drome- 
dare, -der, dromun-^ drumbledory, drummi-i 
dromeldory, 7 dromidore, dromderrie, dromi- 
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DROMOND. 

I dary. .dromedaire .dromadaire), 

Lite L. dromedarius (Vulgate, Isa. 1\.6) for *drofna- 
darius (sc. camHus), f. dromas, dromadrem drome- 
dary, a. Gr. bftofias, dpopaba, running, runner + Lat. 
suffix -drius : see -auy •. The drumbU-, dromeU 
forms are due to popular association with vernacular 
words in Drumble-, ci.v.] 

1. A light and fleet breed of the camel, specially 
reared and trained for riding. See Camel. 

Usually of the Arabian or one-humped camel, but the 
I Bactiian camel may als(> be improved into a Dromedary. 

13.. A'. Alis. 3407 Olifans and cainailes, Dromedaries. 

: 13^ [see prec.). c X400 Destr. Troy 6207 Two dromon- 
■ darys drowe hit [a chariot ], dressit hcrforc. c xaoo tr. Secreta 
j Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. 'I, S.) 111 Right swyft as 
‘ dromyders. rx4a5 Vac, in Wr.- Willcker 638 Hie drome- 
darius, a drowmondere. c 1500 yiA'/wriNc! xxxvi. 274 Thennc 
came a irucheman mounted vpon a dromadary. 1570 
Lkvins Aftinip. 104 A Driunbledary, dromedarius. 15^ 
.Sri-NSKR F. (/. IV. viii. 38 Ryding upon a IVomed-ire on 
hie. Of stntiii’t huge, and horrible of hew. x6tt Lithgow 
TraxK VI. 298 A Dromidore, and Camel diner much in 
I quality, hut nni in c|uantity, hein^ of one height, hredth, 

: and lcngth\ .the Dromidory . . will ride almve 80 miles in the 
! day. 1708 Mottei.'X Rabelais iv. Ixv, The Camels and 
i Dromedaries of a Caravan. 1839 Thiri.wall Greece VI. 
j Iii. 271 Motinled on droiiiedaries, they crossed the desert. 

ta. Dromond. Ohs. 

[l.atc L. had dromeda also u.s the name of a sailing 
vessel : ' I. embus est genu.s navicula: quas Dromedas 



cei laine of their droinundaries, costed into a creek adjoining. 

1 3. A stujiid, bungling fellow. Obs, Cf. Drum- 

HLG-DOHK. 

1367 Drant Horace Epht. B ij, Because Democrites iiidgd 
.art to be more base then uittc, Therefore those drummi- 
clories »eeke .so sleightlie afier it. 15M Vilgr. Pnmass. 11. 
V17 An old Stigmulick. an oiild soner Droineder. 163a 
Massinger & KiEin Fatal Dmvry 11. ii, A soulless dnmie- 
dary ! 0 1700 B. E. Dul. Cant. Crew, Dromedary, vl 'I’hief 
or Kogui* . . You are a purple i )ioineilriiy . . You are a Bungler 
or a dull Fellow al ilnevnig. 1785 in Grose. 

4. atlf //»., as dromedary camel, corps, hump. 

>553 Bhkni«»’. Q. Curtins \. 76 Dromeda rye Camels that 
were woixleiiiil swift. 1579 80 North Tlutarch (1696) 57/ 
f licl had escapcil • -ffying upon a Droiiiedary-Cammel x8^ 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11 . 301 He moved against them 
with the third cavalry, the dromedary corps, and two com- 
panies of in raiitiy. xB8o Black MOKE J/. Anerley 
dromedary humps of certain hills, 
lienee {nonce -mis.) Droumda'riaxi a., uf the na- 
ture of a dromedary ; sb., a rider on a dromedary; 
also Bro'medariit. 

1706 K. Warm Hud. Rexdv, i. xvii, On his Dromedai ian 
Brute. 1849 Lanf. Mod. Egypt. 11 . ix. rps Mohhainmad Ibn 
Kamil the l)rom(:d:iti.st. 1877 Dai/y ‘I'eL 7 Nov., Ridden 
by diomed.'irians in Egyptian costume. 

Dromic (dip'inik), a. fad. Gr. bpopiico^, f. 
Bpopoi course, race-course.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the form of a race-course ; aitplied to the ba.silican 
type of Eastern churches from its resemblance to 
tfie plan of a race-course. So also Dro’mloal. 

1850 Neale AVi.v/. CA. i. ii. i. i7oThi;rt‘arenianyrEu.stern 
chiirchcsl of the kind called drotnie, or basilican, which 
exhibit lluttc'irly Western arrangeineiil. _ sZy^Encycl. Brit. 
111. 418/2 'I'lie basilican form, or. as it was then termed, 
dromkal, from its sliapc being that uf a race-course. X890 
Hum.kv in \C)th Cetit. Nov. 770 Such mcgalithic edifices as 
the dromic vaults of Maes How and Now Grange. 

Drouioid (drp-miioid), a, (^^.) [f. mod.L. 

Dromia a gctius of crustaceans : see -uu).] Having 
the form of a Dromia, a genus uf Anomourous 
Crustacea, closely allied to the tnie crabs, b. sb. 
A crustacean of this genus. 

1851 Dana Crust, t. 'I'hegcniiB I'lichia. .is a transition 
genus between the Purihenopiiiea and the Dromioids. 
Ibid. S3 Three distinct qradcs of degradation ..— i. e., 
the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the i’aguroid. 

Dromler: sec Drum hlrb. 

Dromograph. [f.Gr . bphpios course -f -obafi!.] 
An instrument for measuring the velocity of the 
blood current. Also attrih. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lea. 1885 Landoir A; Stirling Hum. 
Physiat. 1 . 181 'J’hc dromograph curve, .shews the prinuuy 
elevation, .and the dicrotic elev.Ttion. 

Hence Dromogra*plilo a. 

X883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dromographig curve, the tracing 
obtained by the dromographic indicator. 

Bromo’ineter. [f. Gr. hpopuhs course: see 
-METER.] A measurer of speed; a pocket in- 
strument, serving to check the indications of the 
dromoscope. 

x88x Nature XXIV. 225 Colonel Leboulangd will exhibit 
his ingenious dromometer and dromoscope for controlling 
the velocity of trains. 

So Dromo'inotry, the measurement of velocity. 
1683 Petty in Phil. Trans. XVII. 658 Dromomelry, 
and me Measures of a Ships Motions at Sea. 

Dromond (dr^'m^d, drF-mnnd). /list, and 
arch. Also 4-5 .dromon, dromonn» dromonde, 
drowmound) dromund, 5 - 6 dromounde. [a. OF . 
dromon, drotnonl, AF, dromund, -unt, (in Cotgr. 
dromant), ad. late I., dromm-em, a. Byz, Gr. 8p6- 
puv large vessel propelled 1 ^ many oars, f. 9p6/tos 
racingi course.] A very large mediseval ship; 
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DBONISH. 


accordin(2f to Jal, great vessel of the class of 
long ships’. Used both in war and commerce. 
In more ancient times it is said to have been 
* a ship with rowers, having a single sail 
13. .Guy JV. (A.) a8o3 A dromond he seye ariueing. i«. . 
Cotrde L. 9459 The drowuiound was &o hevy fraugiil, 'i'oat 
unethe myght it saylen aught. 13.. K. Aiis. 90 How he 
scholde hi$ fomeii quelle .. That comen by schip other 
dromouns. lAjfi Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 . 1<;9 Whan at Hamp* 
ton he made the grete dromons. Which passed other grete 
ahippes of alle the comons. 1480 Caxion Chron. 
cxciv. 171 He and his compan^^ robbed two dromondes 
[ivf. taao dromcdarj'cs] licsycle s.'indwychc. 1557 A', /t rthur 
(Copland) v. iii, A great multytude of shyppe-, galecs, 
cogges and dromouiides. x6if Spkko Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. 
vii. 30 A nughtie Argoscy, called a Dromond. i8a8 Scott 
F. M% Perth viii, I have got the sternpost of a dromond 
brought up the river from Dundee. 1849 J. .Stkkling in 
FrasePs Mag'. XXXIX. 171 Dromonds huge deep'Weighed 
with plenteousness. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. Prol. 8 
The great dromond swinging from the quay. 

II lirOlllOniiB vdrtnnp-jnis'. Alsu Drommornis. 
[f. dptiftos course, race, or inod.L. Dromtms emeu 
•f opws bird.] A genus of extinct Australian ratite 
birds allied to the Emeu. 

187a OwKN in Proc. Zool. Soc. 683. 1895 C. Dixon in 
For/n. E Off, Apr. 643 Ainonu extinct types.. we have the 
Dromomis of Australia, the iEpyornis of Madagascar. 
llBromOS (drp'mps). Archseol. [Gr. 
race*course, avenue, f. vbl. stem to run.] An 
avenue or entraiice-paasage to a temple or other 
building, often as in Ancient Egypt between rows 
of columns or statues. 

1850 IjRiTcii MiUUfs Am:. Art i jso. si 7 Alleys of 
cxilossal rams or sphinxes form the approach or dromos. 
i88q C. T). 11 ki.i, IPiHter on Nile vi. 37 A populous city 
with its palaces and temples and dromos of .sphinxes. 1896 
Academy 18 July 54/2 The tliului with their enlrancc 
passages or dromoi excavated in the indurated clay of the 1 
hillside were, .of good Myccn.ic.'in period. j 

BromOSOOpe (drp'mdskJ'^p). [mod. f. Gr. 8/x>/ios ; 
running, course -f- - hoope.] An instrument to indi- j 
cate the course of a ship ; also, to indicate the 
velocity of a train or other vehicle. 

1875 Otamb. yml. Na rjj. 79 1 'hc 'universal dromo- 
scope for correcting the course of a shipi 1676 Cntal. 
.Sci. App. S. Kens. $ 3131 Drotnoscope. Hy ineans of this 
instrument the deviation of the compass, cither of the 
course or azimuth, is indicated merely by .stopping the 
hand. z88i [see Dmomomktkr]. 

Dromslade, -slett var. of Dkumhlade, Obs. 
Bron, drone, obs. forms of DitowN. 

DrO'ni^fe. [f.l)RONEjAW-AGE. Cf. Dotage.] 
The condition of a drone. 

i8a6 Ln. CocKBURN Lei. in Blnchie's Hiog. x. (1805) 
232 We only aggravate the dronc-nge of the^ drones. 1875 
JowKiT Plato (ed. 3> 1 1 1 . 103 Many a iii«Tn . . is reduced into j 
a state of dronage by him [the usurer]. 

Brone fdra»n), sb.^ Forms: a. i dran, drmn, 
a-6 (j. 70 . dial. 7-9) drane (6 drayne, 6-7 dran) ; 

3. ? 3 dro(n), 5- drone (6 dron, drowne, 6-7 
droane). [OFl. dran^ dmn (? drdn^ drmP. Cf. 

O.S., pi. drani dr&ni ) , MLG. dr&m^drdm^ E-Fris. 
drdnCi LG. drones whence mod.Ger, drohne. Also 
OHG. trem, MHG. trm (Maaler 1 561 trdn\ | 
inod.IIG. dial, trehne, Irette ‘ drone | 

The etymological re]ation.s of these forms are difficult to I 
make nut, esp. in our ignorance whether the vowel in (.)E. i 
and OS. was a or A. A short a would bring the OK. and < 
OS. words together, and put both in ablaut relation to i 
OHG. irenot from an ablaut series dren’ dram drmt-, with 
primary sense ' to resound, boom ’, whence also ON. drynja^ 
and mod.G. drfilmen (see Droun r.). But an 0 £. d (:—ai) 
would not belong to the same ablaut series as OS. d 
An 0 £. stn fein. dran, drane, would regularly give MIC. 
and mod. s. w. dial, drane ; but it leaves unexplained the 
mod. dfvne (found chiefly since 1483, but app. indicated by 
f/w-, in a mutilated ('A 12th c. M.S. glossary, Wr.-Wiilcker 
543pi). On the other hand, neither are the facts c^laincd 
by an OE. drdn, since this would have given ME. dron, 
droon, mod. drone, Sc. dram for dram was the ordinary 
ME., and is now a southern Eng., not a $c. fonn,] 

1 . The male of the hoDey>t^. It is a iion-worker, 
its function being to impregnate the quecn-bee. 

n. ^xooo.^LPRic roc, in Wr.-Wiilcker xsifio F uchs, dran. 
a sioo Ags, Voc. Ibid. 318/35 Fucus, dra;n. a 1x31 O, E. 
Chron. an. 1127, Swa drane doth in hiue. ri394 P. PI. 
Credo 726 As dranes doh nou^t but drynkcb vp ^ huny. 
c X440 Capqrave LtySf St, Nath. iv. 21 Drane.s loue weel 
reste. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. ii. If any drane or other unpro- 
fitable bM entreth in to the hyue. x5m Levins Manip. 
19/1 A Drane, \reio,fmus. Ibid, aoo/a A Drayne. Ibid. 168/5 
A Drone, x^ Rowland Mou/efs Thcat. Ins. 917 The 
Drone called in Latine, P'ucus.. in English, a Drone, a 
Dran. 1880 tP. Cormoail Glosx,, Draw, a drone. x88o 
Elworthy W. .Somerset Word-bk., Drane, a drone. 

B. la.. Vocab. in Wr.-Wi\lcker 543/8 Fucus, dnyn). 

Cath. Angl. 109A A Drone, asilus^ucus. imA 
Dron [see 3]. xsag FtrseHERB. llusb. $ 12a There is a bee 
called a drone, and she. .wyll eate the honny, and gather 
nothynge. x6^ Hisron IVks. I. 389 It helpeth not the 
droane, but the bee. 1637 Heywood Dial. Wks. 1874 VI. 
32a The Bee makes honey till his sting be gone, But that 
once lost, he soone becomes a Drone, xtm Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 7 Some against hostile drones the hive defend. 
1IB9 Geddes F.rol. 0/ Sex 19 The drone, although 
passive as compared with the unsexed workers, is active 
when compax^ with the extraordinarily passive queen. 
S.jtp A non-worker ; a lazy idler, a sluggard, j 
aiato Skelton Scoites 173 The rude rank Scottes, 
lyke ormken dranes. i 84 t Udall, etc. Erasm , Par , 


Pref. 3 Idle loiterers and verai dranes. 1570 U. Goot.k Pop. 
Ningd. 1. (i 880) 8 a, Droanes that needily consume the fruites 
of others uaine. XS99 Shake. Ren, V, 1. ii. 205 I'he lazie 
yawning Drone. xHph OvakH Friendship in F. v. i, A 
Droan of a Husband. 1693 Priokaux Lett. (Camden » 161 
Y" preferments of Y' Church were never designed for such 
drones. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 1 1863) 52 The lands are held 
by active men and not by drone.s. 

3 . attrib. and Conib.^ as drime>bee, 'ccllt -eggs’, 
dronedike adj. ; drone - beetle ^ Dou- beetle; 
drone-fly, a dipterous insect, Eristalis tenax, of 
family .Syrphidw, resembling the drone-liee. 

X508 Dcndau Tua Mariit IPomen 91 Anc buinbait, anc 
*dron bee, aiie bag full of flewme. i|^ Starkky England 

I. jii. 77 Much lyke vnto the drowne bees in a hyuc.^ c 1540 
Pilgr. T. 68 in Tkynne'r Animadv. 11865I App. i. 79, I 
thought yt had beyn the dran be. 1583 Stubbks A nat. Abus, 

II. (1882' 42 Drone bees, that Hue vpon the spoile of the 
poo^ bees that lalmur. xSfis Wood Hotnes without //. 
xxiii. (i868j 426 There are three kinds of cell in u hive, .the 
worker-cell, the *drone-cell, and the rnyal-cell. 170 
Chambers Cyd. Supp,, * Drone- fly % or Beejlv, a two wing'd 
fly, SC) extremely like the common bee iis to he at first sight * 
not c.'isily distiiiguisliable from it. 1593 Shaks. Lucr, 836, 
My honey lost, and 1 , a *drone-like Me (etc.]. 

l^One (drePn), sbil' Also 6 (9 s.tv. r/ib/.) drane 
(6 drene, droon, 7 droane). [app. i. Drone v., 
though its early application to a bag-pipe or otiier 
sonorous instmment is somewhat surprising.] 1 
1 . 1 . A continued deep monotonous sound of hum- j 
ming or buzzing, os tliat of the bass of the bagpipe, j 
the humming of a fly, or the like. ! 

1500-ao I.>HNBAH Poems XV. 7 Anc fiile, thochl he half j 
caiiss or nane, Cryis ay, (Hf me, in to a tlranu fr'.m ranr, j 
drene; rime stane]. 1641 Mii.ton Animadv. (1851) 21)9 ' 
Ever, .thumming the drone of one plaine Song. 1731 John- ; 
SON Rambler No. 144 f 7 The insects, .that torment us with ' 
their drones or their stings. 1755 Yocni; Centaur ii. Wks. 
17.57 lY. 140 The dull drone of nominal diversion still hum- | 
ming on, when the short tune of enjoyment is over. 1864 M its. 
CiA iTV Parables /r. Nat. Ser. iv. 131 'I'he occasional dione 
of the [organ] pipes vibrating drearily through the aisles. 

b. transf. A inonotoiions ton^ of speech. 

X777 MAn.*D’ARHi.AY Early / 7 fary(t 88 o» IL 20s 1 would 
fain give you., some idc.a of the drone of her voice. 18*7 
Macaulay Misc, IWins nBboi 416 He i-uiinncticed his 
prelection in the dullest of clerical drones. z888 Ei.wok i iiv . 
W. .Somerset IPord-bk., Drane, a drawl in .speech. 

c. A monotonous speaker ; a drawU r. 

1786 Burks Ordination x, We never had sir Iwa drones, ! 
1834 liVTi oN Pompeii i. ii. Sonic drone of a frceilnian . . reads 
them a section of Cicero * De Gffi«:iiH *. 

II. 2 . A bagpijie or similar wind instrument. 

13M Priv. Purse Exp. Elh. of York (1830) 2 A Myn- 
slrell that played upon a droon. 15x5 Bakct.av Egtoecs 
iv. (1570) Cnj''a Yet collide he pipe and finger well a 
drone. X530 Palsob. 215/2 Drone, a bagpypn, cornemuse. 
ctyoo IVootngti/'Q. Cath. in Evans O. H. (178.pl.lvl. 3ioOiir 
Iiai3.)S and our tabors, and sweet humming dronc.s, 1787 
Burns Fragtn., * lYhen Gnild/ord Good* ix, Caledon threw 
by the drone, An' did her whittle draw, man. x8tf M, 
PoRTKOus .Soutcr Johnny 30 An' sit an' .smirk, an’ notch, 
an' swear An’ blaw the drone. 

3 . The bass pijie of a bagiwpe, which emits only 
one continuous tone. 

(The mmiem Highland bagpifie has three drones.) 

> 59 * Lvi Y Midas iv. i, The bag-pii.H*’s drone his hum lays 
by. i6r7 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 152 'I’hen your Bagpyinrs 
you may burnc, It is neither Dn>ane nor Reed, .that will 
seme your tume. 1663 BuxLiiH Ifuil. i. i. 516 Thi.s Light 
inspires, and plays upon The Nose of Saint, like Bag-pipc 
Drone. 1774 Pennant Tour in Scotl. in 1 772, 303 I’he bagpipe 
. . had two long pipes or drones and a .single short pipe. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry .Storm'd (1827) 90 The drone was 
iiere, the chanter yonder. 1879 'V. H. Stone in Grt»vc 
Diet. Mus. I. i«3 The Irish bagpipe is pi^rliaps the most 
ixiwerful. .keys producing the thini and fifth to the note of 
the chauiiter having been added to the drones. 

4 . The tone emiltcil by the drone of a bag-pipe. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. li. 85 I am as Melancholly as. . 

the Drone of a Lincolnshire Bagpiim. 1623 Lisle Mlfric 
on^ O. k N. Test. Dcd. 38 What sports they now deuisc 
With Treble and Drone, and Bonfiers, and Bels. x83»-53 
Whistle- Pinkie (Scot, Songs) Ser. 1. 54 'I'ill the bags art: 
weel filled, there can n-ae drone get up. *879 W. H. SroNr, 
in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 123 A combiiiulion of fixed notes or 
* drones ', with a melody or * chauntcr \ 

6. attrib., as drone-bagpipe, -bass, -pipe, -reed, 

*549 Compi. .Scot, vi, ^ I’he fyrst heel anc drone ba^ 
pipe. «> 6 S 9 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 2 While hi.s 
canting Drone-pi|)e scan’d The my.stick higurrvs of her 
hand. 1781 Cowpfr Convr.rsaiion 330 I’he drone-pijic of 
an humbfcliee. xZ'm W, H. Stone in (irove Diet, Mus. I. 

123 The drone rceas are only intended to produrc a .single 
note, which c;in be tuned ny a .slider on tin: pii»e itself. 
IMd, 1 24 An instrument . . with a ‘ drf)nc bass ' in the stricirsi . 
Mnse of the term. 

Brone (drj«ii), Also 7 droan, 9 {diaf.'s \ 
drean. [f. Drone sb.^ ; or sb.'t, sense 2. The ; 
ME. Duoun, to roar, appears to be a distinct though 
radically related word.)] 

1 , intr. To give forth a conlimied monotonous 
sound ; to hum or buzz, as a bec or a bagpipe ; i 
to talk in a monotonous tone. i 

ijeo-ao Dunbar Poems xv. 8 He that dronis ay as anc j 
bee iijowld half one heirar dull as stane. 1704 Swift Afeeh. ; 
Operot. Spirit Mine. (17*1) A little iMullry Mortal, 
droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a Multitude. x8w 
Carlvi.r Fr. Rev, III. 11. vi, From morning to night . . the 
Tribune drones with oratory on this matter. X849 James | 
Woodman xvii, The inveterate pificr droned on. 1863 Barnes | 
Dorset Gloss., Drean, to drawl in speaking. x868 Kihoh- 
LEY Christm* Day X3 Beetles drone along the hollow lane. 


' 2 . trans. To utter or emit in a dull, monotonous 

tone. Also with otU, 

I 1614 B, I0NS0N Barth. Fair i. iii, A dry grace, as long a» 
a table cloth, and droan'tl out by ihy sonne. 17^ Mrs. 

, Piozzi Joum. EraHceli. 352 A. German ^rgan droning 
: its dull round of tiinc.s x8oo Thackeray Round, Papers, 

I Week's Hoi. 203 Penitents, .dioning their dirges. 

fS. [f. Drone jA-] To smoke (a pipe) (ludl- 
i crously compared to playing on a bag])ii)e). Obs. 
1999 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. in, His villanous 
Ganiinede and he ha’ been dnming a toliacco pipe there 
ever sin’ yesterday noone. 1609 — .V/ 7 . Worn, iv. 1, As he 
lyes on his backc driTniiig a tobacco pipe. 

, DroneiZ'.- AlsoGdrauo. [f. Drone To 
i act or Ijohavc like a drone bee. 
j 1 . i»tr.‘ To proceed in a sluggish, lazy, or 
i indolent manner. Also to drone it. 

x5o^x68o [see Droning///, a. 2]. 171X Pucklk Club § 606. 
1 12 To which Hive every one, Hcc-likc, Should bring honey, 

I and not Drone it upon the lieroick labour of others. 18^ 

I W. JoiiN.suN loftica 87 My soul went droning through the 
' hours, x^x M. K. Wilkin.s Hunthlc Rom., 2 Old Lai*ers 49 
The biisinc.sg was not (iiiite as wide>awake and vigorous 
as when in its first youth ; it droned a little now. 

2 . trans. To pas.s away, drag out, spend (life, 
time) indolently and sluggishly. 

•739 Wesley Wks. 118721 1 . 180 One that drones away 
life, wilhoiit ever labouring. 1843 Lvtton Last Bar. 1. iii. 
To.. drone out manhood in mea.suring cloth. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Load. 361 Gentlemen who merely drone 
away existence in a laisser-allor kind of way. 

t Bronelf Bronet. Obs, [derivi of Drone 
sb^ peril, one form is an error.] Drone 
•575 Appius «y Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 151 That 
dronci, that droiisy drakenosed drivel. 1583 Srunubs Anai. 
Alms. To Kdr. (1877) it Like vmto droncts deuouring the 
sweet hoiiic of the pourc labouring bees. 

Broiler (,dii>“*niii). [f. Drone Z'.f -h -khL] One 
who drones, f a. One who plays on a drone or 
bagpipe. Obs. b. One wfio emits a monotonous 
sound ; a monotonous speaker or reader. 

"*547 Privy J'urse E.tp. Hen. VlJl, To a droner that 
played on the drone las. 1784 Laura Augustus \. 127 
Knougli lo have awakened the su.spicionK of any man 
except such an old droner. 1859 Sai.a l^iv. round Cl^k 
(1B61) tcK), J am templed . to suninioii the aid of the police, 
and to give one uf (be grinders, howlers, or droners in 
charge. X893 K. F. Hukion Verbum Dei vi. 187 Mere 
droners. .or reciters, .of words which arc merely tradilioiuil. 

Brong. dial. ALso drang. [f. aidant stem 
of dring, s, w. form of Thuing, OE. pringan to 
press, compress.] A narrow lanr or passage. 

1787 Gkosl Gloss., Drang, a. narrow lane or passage. 

Devonsh, 1830 Mem, Gentlewoman of (Ud .Sikool, Each. . 
opening into a different street, or, I should rather say, lane ; 
indeed, one was denominated a drang. 1863 Baknks Dorset 
(floss.. Prong or Drongway, a narrow way between two 
hedgtis or walls. 1880 88 I Vest Cormvali Gloss. 4 IV. 
.Somerset Word hk., Drang, Drang-way. 1888 T. Hamdv 
Wesse.x T. (i88u) t6i Accc.v»iblc for vehicles and live-stock 
by a bide * drong '. 

Br01lg0(dq/-i)g(i). Ornith. [a. Malagasy 
(Brisson Omit hoi. 1760^.] 

j 1 . A name originally lielonging to a Madagascar 
; bird, Dicrurus {Edolius) firjkatus\ thence ex- 
tended to other species of Dicrurus, and in a wide 
; sense to the numerous African and Indian species 
i of JHcruridw, also called Drongo-shriltts. 

* 1841 Penny C>V. XX i. 416 1 'lie Drongo.s. .arc fly-catching 

: birds. Hud., 'J'he Dicrurinae or Drongo shrikes of I,e 
Yailiaiil. 1894 Naturalist on Pt'tvwl 178 The ever-changing 
. . notes of the Racket-tailed Ditnigo. 

2 . Dronifo onokoo, a species of the cuckoo genus 
; Surniculus, a native of Nepaul. 

Broning (drJ»*niij), vbl. sb. [f. Drone v.i 
i and 'A + -jngL] 

1 . Continued monotonous emission of sound, as 
! of bii//.ing or humming ; monotonous talk. 

170a .Swift Mec/i. Operat. spirit ii. Wks. 1778 II. 20 Cant 
and droning supply the plftcu of scn.se and reason. 1878 
11 . M. SiANLtv Dark l out, xviii. S07 The monotonous 
druiiiiig of the oiie siringcd guitar. 1894 Fiuujdk Erasmus 
; vii. 113 Merc sounds like the rlroniiigs of a barrel-organ. 

I 2 . La/y, indolent inaction. 

x8a5 in Bkockei r N. C. Gloss. 

Praw ning , ppt. a. [-INO-.] That drones. 

1 . [f. Drone 7a'] Emitting a dull, monotonous 
sound ; having a monotonous tone or utterance. 

160Z ?Mabston Pas.fuil Of Nath. 1. i. 315 Along with me 
then, you droning Sagbiit ! 1697 Drvden Virgi Georg, iv. 
89 Mix with tinkling Brass, the Gyrnbal.s droning Sound. 
1750 fJxAV Elegy ii, Save where the beetle wheels his 
dioning flight. 1858 Cahi ylf. Fredk. Gt. (1865) I. 1. v. 43 
'I’he endless droning ciot|uence of Bishops. 

2 . [f. Drone v.'-] Lazy, indolent, inactive, listless. 

>509 Barclay .Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 186 .Slouth and 
wretchytl ldylne.s By waves remys and dranynge neglygence. 
1680 I Ikyden .V/. Friar ii. ii, A long restive race or dron- 
ing kings. z84I*’4 Emkrson Ek., Compensation Wks. 
(Bohn 1 1 . 46 'I’he droning world. 

Hence Bro*ninflly adv., in a droning manner. 

1887 ///A'rtwrv (Chicago) 6 Oct. 6jo If he could.. read it 
freshly like a l)ook, not droningly and dully like a portion 
of the Bible. 1891 I/twki.l in HarpeVs Mag, June 78/2 
That droningly dreary Imok the Mirror for Magistrates^ 

Bronisli (to* nif), a. [f. Drone -h -wh.] 
Of the nature of a aronc or male bee ; living on 
another’s labour ; lazy, indolent, sluggish, inactive. 
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1580 E. Knight /Wh/ Truth yj (T.) Ciood travelling bees 
.more profitable than the dronibh ones. 1630 J. 'Iaylok 
< W;itcr P.) Lautih .<• bt /at 40 Wks. II. Each lumpish 
HSHf, and dronfsh noddie. 1714 Kowk Jane Cray 111. i. 
The Dronish Mouk.s, the Scorn and Shame of Manhood. 
a 1845 Moon Irish Schoolm. .\xix, Some dronish Duiiiiriie. 
Mence Oro'nitUy Dro'niilmeM. 

1731 in IIailky (both words*. 1733 Ess. oh Action project 
for Pulpit 63 (I/.) Flaccid dronislinoA of gesture. 

Dronk, ob.s. f. dTatiky drunk ; see Duink v. 
Dronkelew; see Duu.vkelew. 

Dronkon, obs. f. Duunkkn. 

Dronkle : see Dbknkle, 

Dronscellett, Blade, vnr. Dbumblade, Obs. 
liDrOXlte (flrf> ut). Obs. [Du. and Fr. drontc!\ 
A name of the Doiw, q. v. 

Xhrony (dr<>“*ni), [f. Drone sb.^ + -y 1 .] 

I lavinj; the characteristics of a drone ; slujjgish. 

1781 foHN.soN in Boswell 4 ^ 4 - (1831) V. 3 To restrain a iiKin 
from orony .solitude and useless retirement. 1794 Mus. 
P102ZI SyttoH. I. 169 Some stupid books were to be read 
by drony souls with a uniform monotony of voice. 
Drony, a .2 [f. Drone + Character- 
ized by a drone or monotonous tunc, hum, or buz/. 

lifli/y (V Soul (ed. 4) 1 . 03 The bats were wheeling 
their drony flights. 1837 PlotJnu, X I..I I. vx A coiipli! 
Ilf desperate Dutch nrosers . . k^t up a steady, drony hiiin 
hetween them. S8^ Diwei.l Cnt/u'-dral Poet. Wks. iSi/> 
IV. 5'.t That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer. 

Droof(e, obs. form of drove : see Drive v. 
Drook, var. sixdlin;r of Drouk v. 

Drool (<lr/ 7 l), V. dial, and (/.S. [Coiiti acted 
form of DniVKii v.] ‘■Drivki. 7/., iu various senses. 

1847^78 Halliwei.l, Prool, to drivel. Soiui-rsrt 1834 
TiiOHiiAU U'alfie/i iv. (18S6) j'j 4 fA hog] with his i.hin uikjii 
a heart-leaf, which serves for a napkin to his droilirig chaps. 
/* i860 T. Parker in Dean Lif- > 1S77) >5y (D.) His nioutli 
drooliijg with texts. 1878 A. Ha.miliun Non'. Pis. jnnt 
There iiiuy be drouliiig uf saliva and other indications of 
Imlbar degeneration. i8w J. fi. Iajnc; .Knii,i iii. flu} 
IUocmI and morsels soaked in blood and wine Did ilrotil. 
1880 /K Cornwall 07 »ajr., PruU^ tu drivel. 

Droop (dr//p), V. Forms : 3- 4 drupo, 4 drope, 
4’6 droiipo, drowp(e, f» Sc. dmp, 6-7, (<j r//<t/.) 
droiip, 6- droop. [ME. drupe-n, drowpe-Uy a. 
ON. dnipa to droop, hanjr tlic head, etc., dcriv. 
\vk. vb. f. ablaut series dreup-y draup-y drup- : see 
etymological note to Duoi* sb!\ 

1. vUr. 'Fo hang or sink down, as from weari- 
ness or exhaustion ; tu Ix'iid, incline, or slope 
downward. Of the eyes ; To be bent downward, 
with the eyelids lowered. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16064 le.sus slude als a lamlK% His hcfdc 
driippanJ [v. rr. drufiiuid, droupandcj dun. c 1388 Cmauckr 
Prol. t07 Hisq arwes drouned noght with fetlieres lowe. 
tS93 Shaks. a Hen. ITJ\ ii. lii. 41; Thus droupos this lofiiu 
Pync. and hangs his sprayes. i6(miMarston Ant. <v btet. 
n. Wks. 1056 1 . a6 He is the flagging'st bulrush that ere 
droupt With c.ich slight mist ofraine. 1709 .Sti;i:lk Tatler 
No. 7 f 16 'I hc bridegroom’s Feathers in his Hat all 
drooped. 1858 A. W. Dkav.son Sporting; .S'. Africa 64 The 
cl^lumt. .male twelve feet high, droops towards the tail. 
s8^ Dickknh Mut. Fr. 111. v, ilclia's eyes drooped over 
her liook. 

2 . To sink, go down, descend. Now only poet . ; 
of the sun, clay, etc. : to decline, draw to a close. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 9447 Er 1 degh, or droupc in-to hclle, 
ibid. 10407 pc day wex dyin, druupit pc sun. 15m Shak.s. 
Afids. .V. 111. ii. 35,7 The starric Welkin coucr tnou atiou 
With drooping fogge. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 178 I.:ihorious 
til day droop. 1817 Shei.i.ky Rev. Islam 1. x. 5 The F.a>;le 
..ns if it failed Droupcd through the air. 1873 I'i.ack />. 
Thule xxvii. 453 'I'he evening wore uii, and tlie sun drviopud 
in the west. 

ta To sink out of sight ; to crouch or cower 
down ; to lie hidden. Obs. 

c 14*0 Auturs of Arth. iv, The dere In the ddlun, Thay 
droupun and daren. f 1440 Protnfi. Pan'. 133/2 Drowpyn, 
or priycly to be hydde. C 1450 HENRVJrtJN Test. Cn-s. ( R.>, 
His eien droupcd hole sonken in his heed. X47CH85 Mai.ohy 
Arthur THIS, xix, Here ben knyghtes . . that wyl not longe 
drouj^ & they are within these wallcs. 

4 . TO decline in vital strength and energy; to 
sink in physical exhaustion, languish, dag. 

ri 4 po Destr, Troy 132 F. son .. Endured his daye.H drowp* 
ynge in age. a 1400-tt A le.tander 734 ** She . . drowpys doun 
in swone. tsptr-ao Dunbar Poems xliii. 420, I drup with a 
ded luke. 1699 Pampikk Voy. I. xviii. 524 We had not been 
at Sea long, before our men began to droop, in a sort of 
disteinper th.Tt stole insen.sibly on them. 1709 Stkklk 
Tatler No. 31 p 3 'I’his gre.it Hero drooped like a scabbed 
Sheep. 1^ Dickens in Daily Neu^s (1896) 14 Feb., When 
our poor infants droop. 

b. trails/, and^. To flag, fail, decay. 

*S 77 Bullinseds Decades f 1 593 ) 34 The faith of Abraham 
began not to dpx>pe. 1607 Dkkkkr & Wmistku Northw. 
I toe I. D.’t. Wks. 1873 III, 4 The towne droupt ever si nee 
the peace in Ireland, a 1618 Ralkigh Rem. D644) 198 For 
the encrcase and enabling of Merchant.s, which now droop 
and dai^ decay. 1880 Bon. Priitk in Fraser's Alag. May 
®78 Trade languishes, .the r.itc of interest droops. 

6. To flag in spirit or courage; to become de- 
jected, dispirited, or despondent. 

a 13^ (. ursor M, 4460 Sir, we arc Ihs droupandcr [C1340 
/• ai r/. we drou|)e be marel, F or t tin sueuens we sagh . . to nij^t. 
r 1330 R BRuNNKCViron4i8io)v53 He drouped berfore doune, 
j^id be loud were schent. c 1380 A/> Ferumb. 1103 pan set 
ne him doun drurymodc ; & dropedc for hure sake, c 1460 
Towneley Afy.sr. (Surtees) aai, 1 dre, I drowpe, I dare in 
drede. 1513 Douglas ^nets iv. Prol. >58 To droup like 
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u fordullit as. 1633 P. Flktchkk Poet. Mise. 86 Why 
' droup'st, my soul ? Why faint '.st thou in my breast t 1709 
' Steulk Toiler No. i5«j p s Must my Tereiitia droop under 
i (be Weight of Sorrow y 1838 tsee Dkoovinu ///. <*.3). 

6. trans. To let hang or sink down ; to bend or 
I incline downwards; to ca.st down, lower, turn 
; tow.irds the ground (the t'yes or face). 

1583 Si ANYHUHST /Ktteis t. (ArE) 33 Thee (<ode.s hard lour- 
ing to the ground her phisnoinye tlrowped. iMi .Shakh. 

; 1 lieu. 17, II. V. 12 A withered Vine, 'That droupcs his 
i sappc-lcsse Branches to the ground. x6oa Marston Ah- 
j tonic's Rexu ly. v, He droopes his eye. 1796 Morse Amer. 
I 11 . 34 [The reindeerj resembles the stag, only it some- 

J what droops the head. 183* 'Ibnnvson Eleattore vi, 1 
! cannot veil, or droop my sight. i88t Narkh Seamanship 
I (ed. 6) 64 ‘The .slie:uii being drooped, shift the. . blocks, 
j t D. nonce- use with out : lb express by droo|»ing. 
I 1603 Tryalt Chev. iv. i. in Bullcn O. PI. (18841 HI. 310 
j Why wither not these trees . . And every neighbour brunch 
droup out their grief? 

. c. To caiuse to tirop, fell, lay low. 
i8xp B. Cornwall Pram. SccHeSt Rape Proserpine^ 
And if the woodinau’s axe should droop the tree 'The wood- 
bine too must pcri.sh. 

Droop (dr/Vp), sb. [f. Droop v.] The .ict or 
fact of drooping ; drooping acliou or condition ; 
dowiiw.ird hemt or sinking. 

1647 il. More .SV:>H<r #>/ Sou/ 1. in. xxv, Get up out of thy 
drowsie dr<.M>ji. itea Mi.SR Yonoe t'rtw/tw (1877) I. xxviii. 
226 His only Metiiish u droop of the left eyelid. 1853 .Sir J L 
Douglas Alilit. Erid^es (ccL 3) 375 'The <hoop of The chain 
is 14 feet. 1856 Kane A ret. Fspl, I. xxx. 40Q The droop 
of the shoulders. 1874 Forster Pickens (Housch. Ed.) 
314 Such indicutioiis of droop in his invention. ^1883 
StkminsoN Treas. Isl. xxiil, .Singing a.. droning sailor's 
song, with a droop and a tjuaver at the end of every verse. 

Droop* rare. Also 6 drup, droup, drowp. 
[The stem of DucMipri. used atljcclivcly.] == Droop- 
ing ppl. a. 

'The 13th c. iiist.'inrcs :ire doubtful; they may lie for 
drupiest Uqwx dmpt\ Droopy. 

[rt laas .V/. Alarher. tfi, I . . diueri ant d.'irie druncst airo 
binge, /iiaaj Let:. Ruth. ai>5o Druitiiiiulc & dicori, it 
drupest alie inoniic:] 1508 Dunhak Tna Mariit ICe/ueu 
192 Into derne, at the deid, he suIIk* drup [v.r. droitpl fundin. 
Ibid, J711 Kftir dede of tlmt drupe, that docht nought iu 
chalunr. 16. . Laird o' Laminton xvix. iw Child Ral/otis 
VII. ccxxi. (iS^i/) 22t)/2 Droop and druwsie was the blood. 
i8sa Meamterin^s 0/ Mem. 1. 87 In the droop ash shade. 

C. eap. in parasynthetic combs., as droop- headedy 
■ nosed y etc. 

*737 T'KACkkn Furricrv hnpr. (1757) II* 29 If it fthc 
Croupt:] fall lot> hastily, the Horse is said to be clroup-arsed. 
AiSat KivA js Ode to Mclanch. 14 The droop-headed flowers. 
i88x A. J. Evans in Macm. Alag, XI.Ill. 2ii8 The . . fine 
.aquiline nu.se which distinguishies) the(<e Serbian moiin- 
t;*inccrs from their droup-no.scd lowland kin.sinen. 

Drooped (dr//pt ),///. a. [f. Droop v. + -ED.] 
Ik'ut downw.ird ; downcast ; depressed. 

1873 Mls.s Brough i on Namy II. 13 Wit h drooped figure 
. . and swollen face. , 1885 Tenny.son h'fflintir Balatt^ Now 
with droopt brow down the long glades he rude. 1891 
H. Herat AN fiis .^nj^el 72 With drooped eyes, and a face 
to which a hot blush was rising. 

tDrOO'pen, dronpne* v. Obs. [Extended 
form of I Juool* v. with suffix -en <>, as if repr. an ON. 
*driipna.‘\ =* Droop v. 5. 

a laa^ Le^'. Kath. 2048 (MS. Cutt.) Aladeadet, drupnlnde 
& drcri. a 1040 S moles XVardc in Cott. Horn. 259 Gcxld 
isch ow offruhtc ant sumdcl drunnin of bat fcarlac table of 
d«.ifl. a 130Q Tody 4* Soul t in Aiap's Poems (Camden) [ M S. 
Vem.l Als ich l.Ty in Wintcres nint, In a droupnyngc IMS. 
A nelu tlrnuncning] to fore the day. a 1310 in Wright Lyric 
P. xvi. 54 For hire love y droupne ant n.are. c Cursor 
Af. 13675 iTrin.) Wib heiiy hert & droupetiyng ebere. 

Dr00*per« ff. Duouj* v. f -krC] One that 
droops ; tone whose energy or spirit fails. 

1586 .Stanyiiurst Ded. to Sir If, Sidney in flolinshcd 
Ckron. 11 . 80 If the historian . . be pleasant, he is noted fur 
a jester ; if he lie grave, he i.s reckoned for a drooper, 1649 
Fullkr Just Alan's Fun. 21 Iaii .such drotipcrs know, that 
, .they offend G«id. *657 C. Hutcheson E.xpos. John xiv, 15 
A. .cure, which cannot lie expected by la/ic drowpers. 

Drooping (dr«*pig), vbl. so. [f. Droop v. + 
-INO 1 .] The action or state expressed by the verb 
Droop; lit. downward hang or depression; Jig. 
falling off, pining away ; dejection. 

13. . Caw. ^ Cr. Knt. 174S He watz in drowi>ing depe. 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 3291 Sobbyng vnfaire . . with drouping 
oil nightes. i6s7 Austen Fruit Trees 11. i6o To support 
the people of God against discourngeiiieiUs and droopingK. 
1816 Byron 2 Mvi/h V, An umiuiet drouping of the eye. 
attrib. 1591 SiiAKS. 1 Hen. I V, iv. v. 5 When Miplesse Age 
. .Should bring thy Father to his drooping Chairc. 

Drooping* ppl- <t. [f. Droop v. + -ING 2.] 

1. flanging or bending down; descending, de- 
clining. In names of plants ^ L. nutans. ^ 

1590 [see Droop v, 2]. c x6oo Shake. Sonnets xxvii. 7 Keep 
my drooping cycUds open wide. 1633 P. Flktchkr Purple 
hi. XXXVIII. xi. Hang down her drooping head. 17^ 
Withering Brit. Plants III. 144 Long stems entirely 
drooping. 1837 Kkblk Chr. V. 2nd Sund. Advent ii. Why 
lifts the Clutrch her droo|itng head? z86l Miss Pratt 
Flonuer. PI. V. 275 Drooping Star of llethlchem. 1878 
Britten P/ant-n., Drooping Tulip, Fritillaria Afeleagms. 

2 . Declining from vigour, prosperity, etc.; failing. 


decaying, flagging. 

*S53 T. Wilson Rlut.;^i b, He that U so sower of wiitc, 
andi^ drowpyng of brume. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Kpist. 
210 Overburthened with drooping old age. 1747 Gent I . 
Mag. 17 Drooping cattle .. recover'd to their health. 1885 
Alanch. Exam. 3 June 5/3 In the face of a drooping market. 


3 . Dejected, depressed, dispirited, despondent, 
a 1300 face Droop v. 5]. 1470-^ Malory -itrthnr ix. 
X, Fayr kny^t why syttc ye soo droupyiig. 1655 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 289 To reuiuc y** droopeing speritts of 
our fieinds in England. i8^THiRiAVALL(;rryor IV. xxxiv. 
3JX 'I'o endeavour to raise tneir drooping spirits. 

DrOO'pingly. adv. [f. prec. -i- -ly -\] In a 
drooping, hanging down, or dejectea manner. 

z6ot Dracon 8i Walker Amsw. to Darel 200 To support 
our feeble hands which hang so drnwpingly duwne. s8^ 
Bvuon l.ara 11. xv,That hand, .so raised, how droopiugly it 
hung ! z8sa Hawthohnk BlithedaU Rom, xiii, She stood 
droopiugly in the midst uf us. 

SteO'VUlgneBS. [f> asprec. + -NES».] Droop- 
ing condition or state. 

i6« j. Hayward tr. fltoudfs Banish'd Virg. 220 The 
sha^lcs of that benumming droopingnesse. 1864 Neale 
Seaton. Poems 66 Where lilies hang In silver droopingness. 

Droopy (dr/rpi), a. Forms: 3 drupie, 6 
droupy, -ie, droopie, 6- droopy. [Early MK. 
drupiy refcried to Droop v.y butperh. repr. an ON. 
* drupag-y f. dmpr drooping spirits, faintness.] 
Dejected, sad, gloomy, drooping. 

a saaS Ancr. R. 88 I He] maketli drnpic there, a 1040 Lof- 
song in Coit. Ilom. anj .Sumehwilc to plcifiil, to drupi 
oStrr hwiles. ? 13. . MS, Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. 245 (lialliw.) 
Schc foiide the lady allc drupy. Sore wepyng and svi ylhe 
soiy. a 1589 Skelton F.lyuour Rumtning 15 Her lothy leere 
is . .ugly of cheeie, droupy and drowsie. Golhing De 

Mornay iii. 35 Titans golden flame That shines by Day, and 
droopie Night. xSya Mark ‘Twain Inuoc. Abr. ii. 19 Look- 
ing. .droopy Olid woc-begonc. 

Hence Droopiness, tendency to hang down. 
aSaS Rltukw. Mag. XXIV. 870 Maiden, the sleepy 
richness of whose e> es, and ilu: dowdy droopine.s.s of whose 
bonnet, imlicate serious toiileinpl.'itivciiess. 

Drop Obpp), sb. Forms : J dropa, 2 7 drope, 
4 7 droppe, 3 drop (5 droupo, 6 Sc. drap). 
[In I. repr. OE. dropa wk. masc. - OS. dro^ 
(MDu. droppe y Du. drop)y OHO. Iroffo. tropfo 
(MHG. trop/Cy (ler. iropfciPy ON. dropi (Sw. 
droppe) OTeut. *dropon- and *droppon-, f. u- 
gi acfe of ablaut stem dreup-y draup-y drup-. 

The .Tfrmiiie.s of the Vw/, dreep, drip, dripe, droop family 
of word.s are here exhibited for reference from theis respec- 
tive places 

1. The original strong vb. : OTeut. *dreiip-, draup-, 
drup- ; ill ON. drjtipa (Sw. dtypa), OIIG. trio fan (Gcr. 
trie/en), OS. driopnn, OK. drftipan, ME. drepe, Dkeup i>. 

I I. From au- grml« : Causal ^draupjan ; in ON, dreypa, 

OHO. trou/en, O.S. ^drdpian, 015 . V/YV/hn, r/rj'/HW, ME. 

DrII'E V. • 

III . Frum^- gr.Tdc: ON. rfrrf/rsb. ; drApay\).{;.—*^drupe-, 
corresp, to a Gothic ^drtipan, -aida), ME. droupen, Diinoi* 
7L, also Droop a. and aA, Droopen v. 

IV. From n- grade : i. *dropon- sb. (prc*'Teut. *dhrubClH-), 

in ON. dropi,OllO. trojfo, OS. dropo, Oi^.droha, Drop 
sb. 'Thence 015 . Drop 7/. Also *druP' 

jan, in OK. dryppan, ME. dryppe. Drip v, 

2. -//forms, originating in assimilation of pre-'Teut. Vw 
It) -bhy OTeut, -//, in sh. *dhrubd{n, gen. dhruhniis, assimi- 
lated dhrubbdSy in OTeut. *drop 6 {n, dropp- \ whence, by 
levelling, *dropP(i{n-: in OHG. trop/o, OE. *droPpa, ME. 
droppe'. see Drop sb. From this, ^droppojan^ OHG. 
trop/fin, 'OF., droppian. Drop v. Also *druppjan, in ON. 
*dryppa. Da, dryPPe : sec Drip 7^] 

I. The original sb. * Primary sense. 

1 . The smallest quantity of liquid that falls or de- 
taches itself, or is produced, in a spherical or pear- 
shaped form ; a globule of liquid. 

c8s5 Vesp. Psalter xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Myrrc & dropa. c 1000 
.Ags.CwOsp. l.iike xxii. 44 And his swat wsesawylce btodesdro- 
pun \Lindis/. C. dropps, Hatton dropen] on coidan yrnende. 
€ 1000 Sax. Leethd. 11. 34 Lset xedreopan on ftn ca^an <cnne 
drop.Tn. a laas Aner. R. 184 Nout so niuche ase a iutcl 
dcawes drope ajean be brude see. 1x97 K. Gi.ouc. (1724) 560 
An yewe dropvs of reine ber vclle. a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. 
(Wright) 213 If hit is cold up an he) the dropen falleth to 
snowe. *19« Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiv. (1495) 
456 A droppe is callyd Stilla while it falliih, and gutta 
while it stondyth or hani^yth. ^1400 Destr. Troy 3320 
F.lan. .driet the drupis of hir dregh teris. 15163 W. Fulkb 
Aleteors^d^v) 49 b, Why raine falleth iu round drops. 1607 
Dryoen Firg.Georg.iu. 75oOn his hanging Ears. .Sweat in 
clammy Drops appears. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxii. 265 
Drops of ram, which we know to be small spheres. z88a 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phtsuer. 145 The bypodermal 
layer of tissue containing drop.s of oil and resin, 
b. Jig. Of things immateriaL 

1576 Fleming Ai/m//. Epist. 94 To iastill sweete droppes 
of consolation, into your heart wounded with anguish, 

1st Ft. Return fr. Pamass. 1. i. 319 I have bespringTcd 
them pritilic with the drops of my bountie. a 1687 Waller 
(J.), Admiring in the gloomy shade, Those little drops of 
light. S784 Cowi’KR Task 111. 46 To pre.s«rve thy sweets 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter. 1878 Browning La Saisinn 
St Life's loss drop by drop distilled. 

C. Drop serene y transl. of L. gutta serenay an 
old name for the disease of the eye called amaurosis. 

1667 Milton P. L. iii. 25 .So thick a drop serene hath 
qucncht thir Orbs. i8aa-3a Good Study Afed. (ed. 4) 111 . 
175 The Gutta Serena of the Arabic writers, whence the 
term ' Drop Serene ' of our own tongue. 

2 k. cllipt, or ahsolutcly\ tear-drop; also drop 
of sweat, blood, dew, rain, according to context. 

ciooe Azariah ^ in Exeter potine on numeres tid 
sended weorbeS dropena dreoning mid daiges hwile. c 1400 
Destr. Troy ixyyj Achilles .. warmyt in yre.. That the 
droopes, as a Jew, daiikit his fas. Ibid, 9216 He dride vp 
his dropcs for dymyng his ene. xflflS Shaks; Lucr. 1228 The 
maid with swelling drops gaii wet Her circled eyne. 1607 — 
Cor. V. i. 10 1 vrg’d our old acquaintance, and (be drops That 



DROP. 

we hfttie bled together. lOee Quarlrs Div, Po§ms 
(1638)6 Tradesmen arise, and pile your thriving shops With 
truer hand-s and catc your meat with drops, a x6j^ Lovr* 
MCK i*0*uts (1864) 157 One drop, let fail From her, might 
save the univcmal ball. 1719 For Crusoe 1. xviii. They 
would be raithful to him to the last drop. 1887 Bowen Virs, 
Mneid 111. 175 Cold drop.s over me streaming, 1 leapt fortTi> 
with from my bed. 

8 . Spec, In dispensing; and administering medicine^ 
etc., the smallest separable quantity ol a liquid. 

177a T. Pkrcival Ess. Med. <7 Rx^er. (1^7) I. 97 Forty 
drops of the acid of vitriol. i8zi A. T. Thomson Lend, 
Disp. (iBi8)p. Ixxxii^ The I.ondon College have introduced 
the lust measure ^ininim] us .'i substitute for the drop, the 
inaccuracy of which had lx:en lon^ experienced; as the 
fluidity and spedfic gravity of the luiuid, the lhicknes.s of 
the lip of the phial, and even its degree of inclination, were 
all liable lo vary its .size. x8aa*^ Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1 . 344 Twenty drops of turpentine, with four black drops, 
were given every four hours. 

4. pL A medicinal preparation to lie taken or 
administered -in drops. Rarely sing. 

vjdkAdv. Capt. A*. Boyle /n Adding some of the chyinic.*!! 
Props into any liquid .she sliall drink. 1717-51 Ciiambkrs 
Cycl., (luttie Anglkanfn, Knglish drops, volatile English 
drop.s, or Goddard's drops, a name of a medicinal liquor. 
1718 Swift yrul. Mod. Lady aos Here, Betty, let me lake 
my diops. 1810 Ckabhk Borough vii. Wks. 1834 Hi* <J 3 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill. 

The amount of a dropy a very small quantity. 

6 . Such a quantity as would fall in, or form, a 
single drop ; the smallest appreciable quantity. 

c 1x90 S. Rug. Leg. 1 . Nou)t o drone of blode. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 1681^ + 39 pen ini^t pet.. More blodc 

Z ' nd none, But J>at sely dropc pat was lii his hert. r 1400 
wnf ram's Cirurg. 124 pei coinautiden to drynke a drupe 
of water. 1581 riirriK ir. Cnazno's Civ. Conz>. 11. (15%) 
104b, Writers: who, with one drop or two of inke, may 
prolong our life. 1700 S. T.. tr. Fryke's Voy. K, fmt. 9 A man 
may as well steal .tII one's nioney^ as drop of Water from 
.inyonc. 1786 Burns .bV'. Drhd' vii, Ifi.s wee drap parritch. 
i7^Coi.Kmnr.K."f//c. Mar. ii. lx, Water, w.-iter, everywhere, 
Nor any drt^ to drink. x8t6 Ivkamnoe Trav. (1817) 1. 163 
Sus|jcctcd ula drop of Moorish blooil in tlieir conq)4;)sition. 

b. A drop in the {a) hutket or I he ocean : a 
quantity bearing an iiifiTiitesiinally small propor- 
tion to the whole. 

138* Wycmk Isa. xl. 15 Lo ! Jentilesas a «lrope of a boket, 
and as iiioiiient of a KTlanncc ben holdeii. 16x1 //vV/., I’he 
nations are as u drop of a bucket. 1693 FKij^Ki*' Set. Kss. 
xxxiii. 206 I'he liivtsiiilo, Indnite and Eternal Maker of all 
things . , to whom the Whole GIoIm: is but as a drop of the 
Bucket. Dickkns C/tr. C. i, The dealings of my trade 
were hut a drop of water in the. .ocean of my busines.H. 

6 . Spec. A small quantity of drink or intoxicating 
liquor. To have a drop in one's eye \ lo show signs 
of having had a glas«i. 7b take ends drops ; to 
drink hard, to tiptde. 

a 1900 D. E, Diet. Cant. Creio, Drop-iudiis-tye, almost 
drunk. 1738 Swin' Pot. Coup. i. Wks. 1778 X. 159 You must 
own you had a drop in your eye : When I left you, you were 
half .seas over. 1775 Sir M. ItUNTER y^ni, (1894) 21 The 
capt:iin’.s servant, .liked a drop .as well as his muMter. ^1793 
Spirit Pub. Ornls. (1799) 1 . 10 If I like any drop— hut a drop 
in my eye. x8a8 Craven Dial.^ Drops, ' to lake one’s drop.s,' 
to drink hard, applied to one who drinks spirits. x886 
Strvknson Pr. Otto t. iv, 1 have had a drop, IniC J had not 
been drinking. 1888 J. VcoiHMyst. A//>/^rrV/A'/'('rauclin.)lI. 
xi. X19 , 1 went to the Chequers utid had a drop too much. 

7. transf. ox\(S.fig, A minute quantity, portion, or 
particle of anything immaterial. 

Chauckk Fortune 58 I the lerite a drope of my 
ryches.se. 14x3 Pilgr. Sotvle (Caxton 1483) iv, x.\. 66 Is 
there in the no dropc of kyndeiiesse. 1596 .Sii aks. Merck, f'. 
II. ii. 195 Take puine To allay with some cold drops of 
inodeslie Thy .skip|>ing spirit, xtvj Wai.kington Opt. Glass 
xii. (1664) 131 Having a drop of Words, and a (loud of 
Cof^kations. 18x3 Byron Giaour 963 Gather in that drop 
of time A life of pain, an age of crime. 

8 . All obsolete Scotch weight, « of an ounce. 

^ In the Scottish Troy or Dutch weight - 29-722 troy grains; 
in Scollish Tron weight =37-588 troy gr.'iins (the pound of 16 
oz. being in the former =7609 gr., in the latter 9622-6 gr.). 

X640-1 Krrkcudbr. IVar-Comtu. Min. Bk. (1855) 35, xj 
spoones, Scots worke, weghtan xiij iince iij dropes. 1673 
Acc.Bk.Sir y. AbN/M^T8p4)T4 Aquech weighting 18 iince and 
10 drop. x8m Forsyth Beauties Sodl. T. 78 Arrhers consider 
an arrow of Irom so to 24 drop weight to be the best for flight. 

Something like a drop in appearance. 
t9. A spot of colour (like the mark or stain of 
a drop) ; alsoy^., .<;pot, stain. Obs. 

c 1400 Pallad. OH Ifusb. vi. 936 O .Sonc of (jod allonc, 

O .Sapience, O Hope, of syriys drope or fraude iinmuyn. 
Xj548 Hall Chrou., Hen. VIII, 80 The other all blaclce, 
dropped w* silver droppes. x^ Tophkll Four-/. Beasts 
(1658)91 Their belly is parted with black slrakes and drops. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl. liecreat. 11. (1677) 213 The points and 
extremities of their Feathers full of white drojis. 

10. Applied to v.arious objects resembling a drop 
of liquid in sise, shape, or pendent character. 

a. A pendant of metal or precious stone, ns 
an ear-drop ; a glass pendant of a chandelier, etc. 

z5oa Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) sx Spangelles 1 
settes . . sterrys dropcs and point es .. for gamlsshing of 


m 

below the ttenla ; also in the under part of the 
mutuU or modillions. (L. guttxi) (Gwilt.) 

1696 pHimf>s (ed. 5), Vrppp . .an Ornament in the Pillars 
of the Doric Order, underneath the Triglj-phs; repre.seiii- 


ing Dro]^ or little Bells. 
0 . Naut, See quot. 


iakettes. wBo Ixmd, Gaz, No. 1750/4 A pair of Diamond 
Pendants, with Roses, and Knots and Drops, X7a5 Dr For 
Voy. round IVorid (1840) 140 A pair of ear-rings, .with a 
fine drop. x86x Macm. Mag. Jan. 186 (Hoppe) Cut drot>s 
of a glam chandelier. x88$ SeribneVs Mag. XXX. 798/1 
A large silver um bedecked with the drop-and-garland of 
Queen Anne*s time. 

b. Arch, {pi.) The frusta of cones used under 
the triglyphs in the architrave of the Doric Order 


quot, 

c:8so Ruditn. Navig. (Wealel 116 Drops are., small 
foliages of carvod-work in tiio .slem-munnioiis. 

t d. Small shot. (X also drop shot in 23 . Obs. 
175* Maccoll in Scats Mag. Aiig.(i753) 397/2 The. .gun. . 
wa.s charged with powder and small drops, xus-^ J a miuson 
s,v. Drops, Lead draps, small shot of every description. 

6 . A lozenge or sugar-phtiu, originally of 
spherical form, but now of various shaijcs. 

183^9 D1CKEN8 Sk. Bos. Astleys, Ma, in the opcnnes.s of 
her neart, offered the governess an acidulated drop. 1851 
Offic. Catat. Gt. Exhib. 1 . 902 Fancy chocolaic in drops. 

f. Name of n variety of plum, gooseberry, etc. 

X883 G. Allen in Cotin CIouPs Cal. 197 Orleans plums, 

and golden drops, which differ.. in their fruit. 

g. Applied to Bowers with |x:ndciit blossoms, as 
the fuchsia (<//Vi/.), and in eomh., as sneno'drop. 

F.VKI.VN Kal. Hart. (1729) :»26 l!)eceml>cr . . Flowers 
in Prime .. Snow'-flowers or Drops, Yucca, cic. 189a Nor- 
thumbid. Gloss.. Drops, the common name for fuchsia. 

h. \Princd^ KuperCs J)rops\ see qiiots. 

x66a Mhhukit tr. NerPs Art iff Glass 353 An Account of 
the ('.lass drops. These Drops were fiVst broiighl inli» 
England by His Highness Prince Rupert out of (jerm.any. 
*753 CiiAMBiiRS Cyel. Supp., Rupert's Drops, a sort of glass 
drops with long and slender tail^ which burst to pieces, on 
the breaking off those tails in any parts. 1833 N. Ahnott 
Physics 5> II. I. 24 A toy called a Prince Ku|)ert’s J^rop 
(!i jiear-shaiied lump of glass with a slcmlcr st.-ilk). 

-)* II. A disease : in quot. 1 559 (and prob. in 
c 1000 ) gout. ( -^metl.L. gitita, F. goutfe.) Ohs. 

6' 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 236 Heo adc yfcl blod .-md )Ki.-ne 
dropan gewyldeb. Ibid. 376 WiS fut adle, and wiS Soiic 
drojian nim datulus. Morwvkg F.vonym. 241 ’J'his 

. . ciireth all scahhednes and the drop. Ibid., Sod with bran 
and driinuken it driveth away all drupiK-s. 

II. Secondary sb., f. Drop v. * The action. 

12. The action or an act of dropping, in various 
senses, e.g. the fall of a minute particle of litpiid ; 
an abrupt and clear fall or verlic.al descent in si)ace ; 
a decided descent professioDtally or socially: see 
the vb. t To give one the drop ; to give one the 
slip {(dfs.). 

tibyj B. JoNsoN ,S'ad .Sheph. i. ii, My slow drop of tc.ars. 
1708 Mrs. Ckntlivrk livsie Body m.v. I'll give him the 
drop, and aw«ay to Giuardian's, and find it out. 1839 W. I rvini : 
Alhambra 1 . 288 l'he..fotint.Tin with its clernul drup-drup 
and spla.sh-sp]ash. X85X Maviiew Loml. Labflur(iH6i) 1 1 1, 
ijQ (Hoptie), 1 . . Iwgan pitching in the .street. I didn't much 
liko it, after being a regular performer, and looked upon it 
as a drop. 1855 Browning By Fireside xi, The drop of 
the woodland fruit’s begun These c.arly November hours. 

Pall Mall G. 98 Aiig. 5/1 The force of gravity, which 
h,as far grc.Ttcr influence than any other in determining the 
course of the bullet, and is called ‘the drop' of the bullet 

b. slang. Cf. drop-cove, drop-game in 23 . 

x8xa J. li. Vaux Flash Did. s.v’, J'he game of ring- 
dropping is ciillcd the drop. 18x3 in Grose. 

c. With a<l verbs, as drop in (.‘lee Drop v. 27 ), 
drop out (>cc quot.). 

1819 Metropolis 1 . 334 D'S-y gave us a drop in for a few 
minutes, just long enough to bejpcrceiv* d. 1888 Drop out 
(see Drop-kickJ. Ltnvs of Football 3 Drop out is a 

drop-kick from within 25 yards of tlie kicker’s goal line. 
1896 Durham Univ, yrul. 21 Mur. 69 'The drop-out was 
well followed up. 

13 fig. A sheer fall or descent in anything 
measur^ by a scale ; e.g. in prict'.s, values, atmo- 
spheric pressure, tcmjierature, etc. 

X849 78 Halliwell. Drop, a reduction of wages; 1883 
Daily JVnos 19 July 3/5 A portion of the^ hands . . have 
abided by the agreement and gone in again at the drop. 

Manch, Exam. 29 Oct. 4/4 Owing to the drop in ex- 
changes and higher rates of discount. Mini. There has been 
a great drop in the tcinpcratiirc since yesterday morning. 

14. To get {have) the drop on (U.S.); to gel 
(have) a (xirson at a disadvantage ; orig. to have 
the chance to shoot before the antagonist can use 
his weapon. 

IlarpeVf Mag. Jan. 908 fx The men . . were always 
waiting^ to * get the drop ’ on somebody, 1884 II. .S'. Nexos- 
paper. The Sheriff and his deputies, .having the drop on 
the outlaw he surrendered quietly, xtoj Ah Gartkv Rod 
Diamonds II. 27 It was my own fault for letting them get 
the chance to have the drop on me. 

16. The act of dropping or giving birth to young ; 
the produce so dropped. 

180X Australasian 320/4 The bulk [of the lambs] consisted 
of tniH sca.suii’s drop. 

** That which drops or is used for dropping. 

16. In a theatre : The p.aiiiled curtain let down 
between the acts of a play to .shut off the stage 
from the view of the audience; also called act 
drop, and (less tcchnicalJjr ) drop-curtain. 

*779 Sheridan Critic 11. li, The carpenters say, that 
unless there U some business put in here l>cfore the drop, 
they .sh.an't have time to clear away the fort. 1859 
Gaslight 6- D. ii. at Ixmg cylinders, or rollers, used for 
‘drops’. 1896 C. WvNniiAM in Daily Nexvs 3 May 8/2 
The curt.ain which will fall to-night upon the drama.. will 
not be a final curtain, but only an act drop serving to divide 
one section of a career, one .stage of friend.ship from the next. 

17. A small platform or trap-door on the gallows, 
on which the condemned stands with the halter 
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round his neck, and which is let fall from under 
his feet. 

1796 Grose Dkt. Vulg. T. ».v.,Tbc new drop; a contriv- 
ance for executing felons at Newgate. i8zo B».-ntiiam Pack- 
zne’i 1821) 1 71 The Nev* Drop. 18x3 Examiner aS- Jan, 43/9 
The drop fell. 'They were executed in their irons. 1843 Sir P. 
Laurie in rnzX'r/7’<i/r:zTu884) Ill.xxiii. 15 The first attempt 
at something like a drop in hanging criminals was at the 
execution of I.ord Ferrtrs at Tyburn in 1760, but. , it wn.s 
not a<lopted as the general mode of execution till 17S3, 
when ten felons wore exoi iitud on the 9th of December^, 
fur the first time in front of Newgate, on a new drop or 
scaffold hung with black. 

18. Variously applied to things which drop 
or fall from a height, and to mechanical contriv- 
ances arranged to descend, or fall from an elevated 
(losition ; sec qnots. b. A movable (date covering 
the key-hole ol a lock. e. The slit or ai}erture of 
a letter-box {L\S.). 

a x8as Forby P’pc. E. ^ Anglia, Draps, fruit in an 
OGchurd dropping ht?fnrc it is fit to be guthered. 1858 
SiMMONDK Diet. Trade^ Drop, a machine for lowering coals 
from railway st.'Uths into the hold.s of colliers. 
Webster, Drop .. a conrriv.incc for Icniporarily lowering 
n g.'is-jct. Ibid. [se«: droppress s. v. Dkoj*-]. 1874 Kni(;hi 
Diet. Mech., Drop, a swaging-hammer whicli drops between 
guides, 1879 Postal Laxos 4- Reg. of II. .S’, svj Drip, the 
opening in a post-trffu.c or mail apartment 01 a cat lor tlie 
mailing of letters, . by the public. x88o IV. Cofwvall Gloss., 
Drops, window-hlinus, *1 knew he was de.Td-- -the drops 
were down '. 

*** The space, place, or part, in which there is 
a fall or vertical descent. 

10. The distance through which anything 
drops or is allowed to fall; e.g. the clislance 
through which a criminal drops when hangetl. 

1879 Daily Tel. 6 .Sept., 1 would rcconintend the drop to 
be no more than 3) feet with ordinary sized men. 1884 
GktEEiTHS Citron. Nexogate vi. 174 Soiiiel lines the rope 
slipped, or the drop was instiflicient. 1898 Lii, IVorid 
Jutie ‘,14/ 3 A'^ to the length of the drop there has been 
prolonged controversy. 

20. The ilepth to which anything sinks or is 
sunk below the general level. 

1794 Rigging 4 - Senmauship I. 87 Drop^ of a sail, a term 
soinetimis used to courses and topsails instead of depth. 
c 1850 Riuiim, Nax’ig. i Weak.) 1 16 Drop, the fall or declivity 
of a deck, which is generally several indies. 1864 Wkhstkr, 
Drop,, tUa distance* of a shaft below the base of a hanger. 
>884 K. J. Bkittkn IVatch 4- Clot km. 123 This difierence 
I srtween the theoretical and rictiial w idt h ot the p.allct is called 
the tirop. 1889 Century Diet., Drop of stock, in firearin.s, 
the bcnil or crook of the stock below the line of the barrel. 

21. An abrupt descent or fall in the level of a 
surface. 

x88X Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 62 The traveller from the 
mountain lop lA>oks down And meditates beneulh the 
sleepy drop What life and lands exist, and rivers flow. 1891 
C. |ame.s Rom. Rigmarole itib Another fence It ioiiuhI ahead 
. .the Wtiter incadtiw beyond it was at a considerahly lower 
level. ‘ Look out I * cried Georgy. ‘ It '.s a biggish drop ' ! 
b. Toriification : see quot. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., J h op, that part of a ditch sunk 
dec^icr than the rest, at the sides of a c.tponiiierr or in front 
i>f an embrasure. 

22. An arrangement in a genealogical table, 
whereby names belonging to a particular horizontal 
line, where there is no room for them, are carried 
lower down. Also dropMtu * : .‘^ee Dwjh-. 

x888 Aikenceum 14 Jan. 49/3 The cxccshivo u.se of 'drops* 
may liave been necessary ; we can, however, but regret the 
aiUiption of so distracting a system. 

III. 23. attrih. and Comb. (Sec also T.^rop- the 
vb.-stem.) a. Of, pertaining lo, or consi-sting of 
.a drop or drops, as drop- earring fall, falling, 
-ornament, -pearl \ drop-shot (sense lod); drop- 
boitle (cf. sense lo c). b. Special comb. : drop- 
blaok, a .superior quality of bone-black ground in 
water, formed into drops, and dried ; drop-covo 
(see quot.) ; drop-dry a., watertight ; drop-gamo 
(see quot. i 8 yi) ; drop-meter, an insiiumcnt for 
measuring out liquid drop by drop ; drop-sul- 
phur, drop-tin, i.e. that graniihitcd liy Uiiig 
dropixfd in a molten state into cold water. 

1879 Casseir.x Techn. Kduc. IV. 222/1 * Dmu-bliirk and 
Indian red. 1801 .Inthony’s Photogr. Bull. IV. 41, I,M»e 
drup black, as it is already mixed with w:ii<.r, sind it is 
very hnid to m.'ikc the common lamp black mix, owin^ tu 
its greasiiK'Ss. 1877 W. Tiiom.son Voy. Challenger l.i. 16 
“Drop-bottles’ niainifacturcxl for holding sweetmeats of 
v.irious kinds, x8ia J. H. Vaux P/V 7 ., *DroP<m>e, 


a sharp who pr.ai liscs the game of ring-dropping. 1844 
Coude:n Sbeedtes (1878) 84 The ’ ’ ' ' 

seldom *arop»dry. xtj “ 


(1878) 84 The thinly thatched roofs are. 

,, dry. 1778 Learning at a Loss 1 , 17 No- 

l»ody can appear with a Button bigger than a "Drop 
Ear-ring, xwx Mah. Kuf.FwoRTH Contrast (1B321 r8o She 
wore the drop-carringii. 138* Wvcme /*x. Ixiv. ii [Ixv. 10] 
III his "drope rallingiis sh.nl ghide the biinouncnde. 1785 
Grose Vut. Vulg. longue, 'Drop-game. 1891 Farmer 
Rlang, Drop-game, a v.Triciy of the confidence trick The 
thief'. . nreteiuls lo pick up (say) a (locket book (snide), 
which he indurcs the greenhorn to buy for cash. 1857 
Sir I. G. Wii.kiiss«»n Rgyptituts 87 “Drop ornaments in 
neckTacc.K. 1707 I.ond. Gan. No. 4383/4 Ixist. .two •Drop- 
Pearls, Wcigiit 15 Garrets. ,x 6 c 3 ibid. No. 3362/4 *Dro|> 
shot of all sizes, xfltf Adxit, in Greener Gunnery 14 With 
tlie largest drop shot, and also with mould shot. 1851 
O^'. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1 . 12a Crude "drop Sulphur. 
Rrop (tlrpp), V. Fa. t. and pple. dropped, 
dropt Forms: i droppian, a-7 droppo, 
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4 drottpe, 4-5 drope, 5 drappe (7 pa. pple. 
droppen\ 6~ Sr, drsp, 3- drop. [OK. i/raptan, 
droppian, MDu. droppen, OHO. troffdn, irop/$n 
iOti. iyopfen) : see note to Ditoi* sfi,] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. Of .1 liquid : To tall in drops or globules ; to 
exude or distil in drops. 

r lOQO Ts. (Th.) xliv. Myrre, and gutt.^, xind ca^Via 
dropiad of )>inuin claduni. (.Spulin.) Ixxi. 6 Swu swa 

ilioptin drnpende \.Lanth, i’s. droppende] ofer cor^n. 13. . 
Si'Hyn Sag^. (W.) 3884 He. .held it vp, For water .sold noght 
ihai'on drop. 139a Wvclip Ps. lKvii[i]. 9 Heuenus dro^^ 
peden \ l vig. clisiillaveruntl doun fro the face of (iod of 
Sytiny. c 1400 Mai’ndkv. (Koxh.) x. 38 Apun )>« ruche 
dropperl blude^ of |x; wouiidcs. 1379 .Spknskk Sheph, Cat. 
Nov. 3 1 The kindly dcaw drops from the higher tree. 159a 
.Smaks. / V#/. «j* Atf, 95B The crysul tide that from her two 
cheeks., dropt. 1596 Dai.rvmi>lk tr. Leslies I list. Scot. 
(i 883 ) f. 47 A certane cone, t|tihairiii water continualie 
dropping .. lurnes in a verie qiihytc stane. 1659 1 ). Pki.i. 
littpr.Sea 265 It will distill and drop out of the cicatrized 
place into the vessel. Mod. 1 'he rain drops incessantly 
from the eaves. .Sweat dropped frt>m his brow. 

2. Of a person or thing : To give off nioisture or 
liqniil which falls in drops : '=^T)kip v. 2. 

a tjfio Cursor M. 3572 pe nc.se it droppes [L'nir/. ilroiipe.s] 
ai bi-tuine. 13b WvcLiK yoh xvi. i!i My wuurdi frendis, 
rayn c^e droppith [Cut^. stillat] to God. 1490 Ca.xton 
Pifieptos .xxviii. 107 The swerde dropped yet of bloode. 
>553 IbeoN Ktlitjnes of Rome (1563) 226 If the chalic e 
drop vpon the. alt.'ire, let the tlruppe lie sunte vp. 1697 
Dampikr I'oy. 1 . xviii. 499 \Vc, who were clropping with 
wet. i8as MACAni.AY Rss., Milton (1887) 14 The rabble 
of Comus, jrrotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine. 

b. Falconry, (see quota.) 

1615 Latham /'V i/rrwzyc (1633) Voc.ab., DroppiHgfv< when 
a Hawke inuteth directly duwneward, in .scucrall drops. 
1674 N. Cox iUnii. Recreat. 11. (1677) 167 Sliming^ is 
when a Hawk niuteth without dropping. 

3. 'I'o fall vertically, like a .single drop, under lhc 

simple influence of gravity: to descend. I 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvi. 79 Kuere a.s Jiei [.Tjinle.s] dropped 1 
adowii, pe deiiel was redy. And g:idred hem allc togidcres. | 
16x0 Smaks. Temp, ir.il. 140 Ha’.st thou not dropt from hca- , 
uen? 1660 K. Brooke tr. U lilnnrs Trav. 100 The shell I 
opens, and the nut drops out. 1700 S. L. tr. Fvyke's Voy. j 
E. I ml. 14 One of the Master’.s Boys . . dropt into the Sea. '■ 
1756-7 tr. KeysUFs Trav. 11760) III. 1,10 Birds flying over 
it dropt down dead. 1890 Lloyds ICeekly 30 Nov. 6^ You 
could liave heard a pin drop. Mod. The sword dropped out 
of his hand. 

1854 JR"; Tayi.()r Real Pres. 62 Tliai we may not think 
this doctrine dropt from S. Aii.stin by chance, he again 
affirmes [etc.]. 1676 HoBnE.s llioii i. 237 Hi.s words like 
Honey dropped (n^m hi.s tongue. 1871 Rouv Lat. Cram. 

I. viii. 49 This ahiatival d has dropped off also from the 
advcrlis supra, infra. See, Mod. The second t ha.s now 
dropped out. 

e. To have an abrupt descent in position. 

* 7 ^ I'^aixoner Did. Marine (1789) s.v., Her inaintop< 
sail drops .seventeen yards. 1883 Stevenson Silverado .Sq, 

74 In front the ground drops as sharply as it rises fjehind. 

4. To sink to the groiuid like inanimate matter ; 
to fall exliau-strd, wounded, or dead. 

a X400 Odonian 567 Ncyc^h to dede we. g.an drappe. 1597 
Shak.s. 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 160 It was your pre.surmize. That in 
the dole ofblowes. your Son might drop. 1635 J. Haywarh 
tr. iiioadP s Hanish'd Virg. 226 (They) were ready to drop 
downe for gricfc. lyoo .S. L. tr Pryke's Voy. E. Ind, 76 
'Iho* thousands of their Men dropt, they would not give 
ground an Inch. 1841 J. Forbes 11 )'. in Ceylon I. 141, I 
fired ; the elephant dropped on his knees. 1856 G, J. 
Anuehsson Lake Hgami 371 A. .girafle, .drtipped dead to 
the first .shot. 

b. Of a setter, etc. : To squat down or crouch 
abruptly at the sight of game, 

1870 Blaine Encycl, Rur, Sports § 2545 After standing 
some considerahle lime, .she fa pointc:r] would dron like 

-.:ii I : ; .. 
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* 7«9 SwtFT Libel on Delany 15 His visage drops, he knits 
his brow. 1798 CoF ERirxjR Auc.Mar. 11. vT, Down dropt the 
breeze. 1866 Rogers 4- Prices 1 . xiii. 191 The prices 
slightly dropping afterwardi». i88x Bksant & V(.\c.KChapi. 
of Fleet I. V, His voice had dropped to the lower notes. 

8. To allow oneself to be carried nnietly down 
stream ; to descend without effort, with the tide or 
a tight wind. 

I , *77*^ Cook Voy, It. 378 The Resolution . . dropped 

: down the river as far as Woolwich, at which place she was 
: detained by contrary winds. 1798 CoLRRinox Am. Mar. 

I. VI, Alerrily did vre drop Below the Kirk, liclow the Hill, 

; Below the light-house top. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Most 
: we made sail, dropping .slowly down with the tide 

and light wind. 1^ Hali. Cainr Manxman 435 At the 
turn of the tide the boats began to drop down the harbour, 
i b. To let oneself fall behind or to the rear by 
! making no effort to keep ahead or to the front, 
i 18*3 Crabd Techml. Diet.. Drop astertt, [used] to denote 
I the retrograde motion of a snip. 1834 Mkuwin Angler in 
O' ales 11.117 Toby then dropped to the hind part of 'Tickler 
. . . and some thought passed die winning post before Idris, 
j 1847 Infantry Man, (1854) 86 *i‘hc officers drop to the rear. 

I z8^ SMVTii6W/<'>/''di tVorddh., Drop astern, to, to slacken a 
ship’.s way, so as to suffer another one to pa-ss beyond her. 

9. 'I'o come or go castmlly, uncxpecteilly, or in nn 
; apparently undesigned manner {into a place, across, 

‘ on, upon any person or thing casually met with) ; 

: to fall upon. See also drop in, 27. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 73 Not dropping into Towne, 

I (like men, tliat follow their private affaires, and no ixxly 
' lookes after them) : but, they make their entrance in a pul^ 
like m.'inner. xt^ Steele TatlerHo, 47 P5, I looked into 
Shukespear. The 'Tragedy I dropped into was, Harry the 
Fourth. 1B53 Bright .!Q^. Jstdia 3 June, llie gentlemen 
who drop down there for .six. .iiiontb.s, x86a Mrs. H. Woon 
Mrs. Hnllib. i. tii. He’s sute to drop acros.s somebody that . 
. .wants it. 1877 Mrs. Forresher Migtmi 1 . 11 We shall 
(irubably drop upon a stray couple of lovers, xl^ Farrar i 
St. Paul II. 58^ note. When the Cliiiich grew, anuheuthens 1 
drot^l not unirequently into its meetings. j 

10. To come down upon with a surprise, a check, > 
or forcible reproof; to * pitch hiio *. colloq. 

*851 Dickens Bleak Ho, xxw. 217 (Farmer) Tie's welcome 
to drop into me, right and lefl. 1877 Five Years' Penal 
Sen*, iv. 268 (Farmer) Do the police ever drop upon the ' 
parties and frustrate their plans? 1894 Wilkin.s ft Viman 
Green Bay Tree I. 48 'The poor Pigeon will get dropped on. 

II. Transitive senses. 

11. To let fall or shed (liquid) in drops or small i 
portions; to distil ; to shed (tears). AlsojfSJp*. 

/1 1340 Hameolr Psalter Prol., pai drope swetnes in ' 
maiinys saule. * 3«7 'Trevi-Sa Higden (Rolls) 1 . loi Herbes : 
groweb heron J»at d roppe|> goiii. rt 140^50 A lexander 3801 ! 
A litill Ur>'.sn>'tig of dewc w.xs drc^ipid fra he henen, *1548 I 
U DALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. (R.). 'J'hat the thyng . . 1 
be stilled, & as it wer dropped into the heartes of nien. 
a i6a6 Be. Andmewes Serm. (1641) 429 If these eyes of Job j 
have droppen m.iny a teare. X74X Compf. Fam.'Piece 1. 
i. 14 Drop ill it thirty or forty of Jones’s J 3 rops. 

alfsol. 1393 Gower Conf. ifl. 36 Sende l^izar. .that he his ' 
finger weie In water, so that lie maie droppe Ui»on my i 
longe. 1588 Shakb. Tit, A. III. i. 19 111 summers drought ! 
He drop vpon thee still. 

12. To sprinkle with or as with drops; to be- ' 
drop ; to spot ; to dot with sjTOts of colour, arch, j 

<' 1430 Pilgr. LyT Manhiuie i. ci. (1869) 55 The scripne j 
thus dropped with this blood. CX430 Stans Puer 57 in ! 
HoIh-cs Hk. (1868) jt Droppe not H brc.st with scew & ober 1 
poiage. XS48 Hall Chron.. Hen. IV, 12 The flancardes j 
drnjicd and gutted with red. 1667 Milton /’. L. vii, 406 : 
Their wav’d coats dropt with Gold. exSaoS. Roger.s Italy | 
(1839) 253 Innumerable dropt with crimson and gold. 

13. To let fall (like a drop or drops). Also^^', 

CX3X5 (see Dropiiw; vhl. sb. 2]. 0x400-50 Alexander ■. 

1363 kyng . . Devynez dcply on days, dropes mony willcs. : 
>530 Balsgk. 53 <V*f I droppe a^ wyle, as a crafty man ' 
IajI me .alone with liym, I shall droppe i 
.SiiAKs. Tit. A, II. iv. 50 He 


setter, still keeping her nose in an exiv l line, and would 
continue in th.at piMitiori until the game moved. x8m Fie/d 
7 Mjiy 695/3 Druid hud birds before him and Blmich a 
rabbit ; the one dropped to wing and the other to fur. 

6 . Of a person or thing : To fall or pass involun- 
tarily or mechanically into some condition. 

1654 WiiiTi ocK Zootomia 411 Many other Townes .. 
silently drop into Dung Hills, without the least mention in 
History. 1710 Priukaux Grig. Tithes v. 278 They had 
drop’d into idwolute oblivion. 1813 Ht. Maktinf.ai; Manch. 

^ shouWdrop asleep again, x^ 

A. B. KnwARiis Up Nile xxii. 706 soon drop|)^ hack 
into the old life of sight-seeing and shopping, 
b. Jiyf. To die. See also drop off, 38 d. 

Whitlock Zootomia 4x0 A.small Gottage, that hath, 
a.s It were, lived .and dyed with her old Master, both drop- 
ping clown toffcther. X7U Digbv Let. to Pope 1 Sept.. 
JNothing, s.ayH Senec.a. .so soon reconciles us to the thought ! 
of our own death, as the . . prospect of one friend after another I 
dropping round us 1848 Thackhkay Van. Fair xi, T lay * 
five to two, Mathilda drops in a year. 1889 Anstey Pariah j 
v. I, I shall liave the old place some day, when the old 
governor drops. 

6 . lo come to an end through not being kept 
» to, fall through. 

^ ^ **" f (Camden) 257 We must 

correspondence drop for the present. X705 Hearne 
^ ^ *®S5 Macaulay 
had of Rights.'.in iSlast Se.s«ion, 

161 aVth?. *898 A^. ^ O. 8th Ser. IX. 

him was not ftllowecfto drop. 

/. I o fall in direction, condition, amount, degree, 
lorce, or pitch ; to sink, liccnme depressed. 


dothc, jafftne 
a wyle to licgy'lc him. 

would liaue dropt his knife and fell aslcepe. xtod — A, 
V. L. III. ii. 250 It may wel be cal'd loucs tree, when it 
droppes forth fruitc. 1697 Dryokn Virg. Past. vi. 24 His 
rtxsie Wreath was dropt not long before. 2830 'Tennyson 
Poems 149 Furl the .sail 1 drop the oar I Leap ashore I 1837 
Whkwell Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 43 Bodies . . dropt 
from an elevated object. 

b. To drop anchor : to let the anchor down, to 
cast anchor. .See Anchob shi 6 c. Also absot, 
x6m Sir T. Hkkiikkt Trav. vj Tyding up with streame- 
Anchors, each sixe hourets weighing and dropping. x6Ba 
i'EEYS Diary y\. 143 Dropped presenrly her anchor, and is 
. . come safe in harbour, vnn Ann, Reg, 151/1 Soon after 
the Venus had dropped, tne master of the ceremonie.s and 
the captain , . were sent on board. 1890 H. M. Stanley In 
darkest Africa I. 373 The steamer dropped anchor in the 
bay let of Nyamsasst. 

14. To let fall in birth ; to give birth to (young); 
to lay (an egg). The usual wor<I in reference to 
sheep. Also absol. 

x66* Preys />/ 0fy 22 June, A Portiigall lady.. that hath 
dropped a child already since the Queen's coming, c X709 
Prior smdJIymn Callimachns 64 Kwes, that erst brought 
forth but single lamlis, Now dropp’d their twofold burthens. 
X749 F.Smitii Voy.Disc. II. iTTheDoespassingtothcSouth- 
ward to Fawn or drop their Young. x8x6 Kbatingr Trav, 
(x8i 7) II. App, 263 At the time the ewes drop. Ibid. II. xt 
Maresdrop theirfoals in January. X834 R. Muoia Feathered 
Tribes (T64X) I, 46 'The eggs are not . . dropped till toward 
the end of May. 

13. To let fall (words, a hint, etc.); to utter 
casually or by the way. Alio with eW, clause, 
s6ix Bidlr Amos vii. 16 Prophecte not against Israel, and 
drop not thy word against the house of Isaac. 1668 Gul* 


I pBppmt & CoLB Barthol, A not, Man. iv. i. 337 Both these 
! Authors can sonilimesdrop leasings. 1706 Hkarnb Collect. 
. 33 Jan-i Keile dropt. .by chance, y* my Ld. Pembroke was 
inform'd. 1773 H. WaLroLB Last ymls. (*859) I. 15 She 
' never droimi^ a syllable which iniiinated her expecting 
' death. x8U Burcion Lwes 12 Gd. Men 11 . x. 268 (Quoting 
short l.atin sayings, without dropping a hint as to their 
. authorship. 

; b. To let (a letter or note) fall into the letter- 
j box ; hence, to send (a note, etc.) in a casual or 
informal way. 

*777 )• 9 * in Font, Lett. (1876) 234 1 will drop 

a line as often as 1 can. Mod, You might drop him a note 
to that effect. 

10. slang. To give, lose, or part with (money). 
1676 Wychkhlkv pi. Dealer in. i, After a tedious fretting 
and wrangling, they drop away all their money on both 
I sides. x8x« J. TI. Vai/x Flash Did, s.v.. He dropp'd me 
j a quid, he gave me a guinea. 1849 Thackeray Pendsnnis 
xliii. (Farmer), We played hazard.. And I dropped all the 
' money 1 had from you hi the moining, xfl^ Besant & 

, Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxi, 'Tommy is droppingjiretty heavily 
(at dearth). 1803 I.a»v Burton Life Sir R. Burton 1 . 590 
; He wa.s afraid he would drop several thousand pounds. 

I 17. To drop a curtsy \ to make a curtsy by 
I lowering the body ; so, to drop a nod. 

1694, etc. fsce Curt.svzA 3]. x88o G. Meredith Trag. 

! Cmi. (1881) 280 Tresten dropped a nod. 

I 18. To bring or throw to the ground by a blow 
; or shot ; lo fell with a blow, ‘ floor ^ 

vjsLAdv. Capt. R. Boyle 199, 1 .. dispatch’d two of ’em 
: immediately, and I had made a shift to drop a third. i8ia 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 243 The coachman dropped his 
' man the first round. 1813 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1856) X. 
54 'The woud-cutter..was puz/lca to find a tree to drop. 
1834 Mkdwin Angler in IVales II. 15X, 1 .. planted my fist 
..under his jaw-Tionc, and dropped him at once. x87a 
' H. M. Stanley How I found Lhingstone (1890) 460, I 
: . .fired at it ; but . .did not succeed in dropping it. 

I 19. To deposit from a ship or vehicle; to set 
I down ; also, to leave (a packet) at a person’s house. 

, X796 Nkl.sun 4 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. II. 233 So soon as 

he has dropped the Convoy at Naples, he will proceed on 
his voy.agc. 1856 Kane Arci. F.xpl. II. xxix. 296 iHeJ 
promised to drop u.s at the Shetland Islands. xBgp Mrs. 

I Carlyle Ldi. il. 395, I will drop this at your door in 
p.Tssing for iny drjve. 2878 S. Waleole //»/. Eng. II. 551 
He would . . stop his coach to drop a friend at his own door. 

20. To omit (a letter or syllabic) in pronuncia- 
tion or writing. 

Tennyson Sea-dreams 192 Drt^ing the too rough 
H in Hell and Heaven. 1871 Kohy Lat. Gram. 1. viti. 49 
The preposition prod always drops the d in composition 
except before a vowel. xSya O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-.t. 
ii. 1 1885) 36 He docs not drop his IPs. 1883 S. C. IIam. 
Retrospect II, 191 The sun of a celebrated clown, Gomcry, 
who h^ dropped the aristocratic syllable Mont. 

21. To let droop or hang down. 

z84a L. Hunt Palfrey t. T49 , 1 blush, dear uncle ; 1 drop 
mine eye-lids. x8^ Bijickmore Perlvcross 51 'The fan 
Tamar dropped her eyes, and hung her head. 

22. a. 'Fo let move gently with the tide. b. To 
drop astern : to leave in tlie rear. 

1805 W. Hunter in Nmml Chron. XIII. 24 Admiral H. 
..ordered me to drop the Cutler up-abreast of Common 
Hanl. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Drop astern, to. . 
distancing a competitor. 2887 Daily Tel. 10 Sept. 2/5 A 
couple of. .catbQat.s. , were dropped astern at a great rate. 

23. To lower (the voice) in pitch or loudness. 

i860 Mrs. Gaskell Right at Last, He dropped his voice. 

24. Football. To obtain (a goal) by a drop-kick. 
i88a .Standard 20 Nov. e/S B. then dropped another goal. 
26. To cease to keep up, or have to do with ; to 

have done with ; to leave off or let alone ; to 
break off acquaintance or association with. JDrop 
it / {colloq. or slang) Have done ! leave off) 

1605 Shake. Macb, 111. i. 122 Certaine friends . . Whose 
loucs I nmy not drop^ T. Brown tr. Fresnys A museut. 

.Ser. Sr Com. 75 Let us drop that Matter. X700 Kodkkick 


in Ballard MSS, 23. 23 The . . bill is likely to Ins dropt. 
X7XX Addison Sped. No. 8q f i She will drop him in nis 
old Age, if she can find her Account in another. 1^7 
Wesley ^rttl. 20 Nov., 1 .save at least eightpijnce by drop- 
ping tea in the afternoon. 2871 Public Opinion 24 Feb. 
241 He looked at me angrily, and briefly answered, ’ drop 
it'. 1873 B>-Af:K Pr. Thule xxiv. 403 So the subject was 
discreetly dropped. x88a Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng, 1 1 . 88 A 
custom which had once been universal, and had never been 
entirely dropped. x8^ FroudrCA. of Dnuboy xxvii, ‘ Drop 
th at ■ . o r . . I will drive a bullet through the brain of you.' 
m. With adverbs. 

26. Drop awajr. ittir. To fall away drop by 
drop, or one by one. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Comnm, (1603) x 8 Then 
began they to drop away one by one, leaving the camp 
so disordered, lyao De Foe Capt. Singteioa xix. (1840) 
324 The men might drop away, and.. betray all the rest. 
x88a 1 .KCKY Eng. in i 8/4 C. IV. xv. 25a If the war continued 
much longer, America would almost certainly drop away. 

27. Drop in. intr. a. See nmple senses and 
In adv. b. To come in unintentionally ; to come 
in or call unexpectedly or casually; to pay a 
casual visit. 

c x6oo .Shaks. Sonn, xc, Join with the Rt»te of fortune, 
make me bow, And do not drop in for. an after-loss. 1667 
Pkpys Diary a8 Oct., Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, dropped in. 
X754 Richardson GrandisonivfZi) 1 . i. a He dropt In upon 
us as we were going to dinner, ifce W. layiNG Goldsmith 
xUL t66 Many droi^ in uninvited. 18B7 Jessopt Aready 
ii. 34 The younger nelghpoun drop in to have a talk, 
o. To come in one by one or at intervals. 

1897 DaNpier Voy. I. vlii. ai9These . .c.*ime dropping in one 
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or two at a tim«, as thay were able. 1I79 Froudb CM$ay 
xxiv. 417 The other legions dropped in slowly. 

d. To fall casually into one's bands or disposal, 
to become vacant. 

1770 Mas. J. Harris in Priv, Lett. Maltw^tury {1^10) 

1 . 189 Tilt a larger patent place in the West Indies, .drops in. 

e. To meet casually withi to fall in with, 

180s Mrs. E. Parsons Mysterious Visit IV. ai; llie 
imr^ l^rd Lymington accidentally dropped in with. 

28 . Drop oir. intr, a. See simple senses and 

Off adv, b. To withdraw or retire one by one, 
or by degrees. j 

1709STKELK Tatter No. 149 Pe, I.. found the [others]., 
drop off designedly to leave me alone with the eldest 
Daughter, Dvron Jium xvi. viii, The banqueteers had 
dropp’d off one by one. 1890 Century Mag, Nov. na/i 
The membership of the Society began dropping off. 

O. To fall asleep. 

i8ao U'nrss Punskn in H.ire Life (1879) I. v. 159 He put 
his arms round his own mother's neck.. and dropped off. 
1861 riiCKKNS (it. Exj^'ct. xiii, Whenever they saw me 
dropping oflf, [they] woke me up. 

a. To die ; «• 5 b. 

*899 J* Jackson in PePys' Diary VI. arj He is.. ex- 
tremely ill, and could not do a greater service to strangers 
than to drop off at this juncture, xyjx Foote Maui ip B. 
in. Wks. 1799 II. 230 He dropped oft in six months. 1884 
G. Au.kn Philistia 11 . 56 He., would probably drop oft 
quietly with suppressed gout 

o. To become less freciuent or assiduous in. 

1807 Examiner 684/1 The defendant began to drop off in 
his visits. 

29 . Drop Bliort. inir. a. To fall short ; usnalW 
with of, to fail to reach or obtain. ( In quot. a 1 7 20, 
to drop simply, in same sense.) 

i 689 Runyan tfearvnly Footm. (i836) r43 Many eminent 
professors drop short of a welcome from God into this 
pleas.nnt place, a 1716 C01.1.IF.R ( T.), Often it drops or over- 
shoots by the disproportions of distance or application. 
c x8go Rutiim. Navig. (Wealc) 152 A strake which drops 
short of the stem. 

b. iolloq. or siang. To die. 

i8a6 Sporting XXII. 327 One of these d.ays he 

iruist drop short 

Drop-, the verb-stem used in Comh. a. aitrib. 
with sb., in the sense * dropping * used in drop- 
ping’, * arranged so as to drop*, forming sub- 
sliuitivcs Of adjectives ; ^^drop-ladder, -leap, -ring, 
-shade, -stile, -wave ; drop-oroh (see quot.) ; 
drop-bar {a) one of the vertical bars connecting 
tlie chain and the roadway in a suspension bridge ; 

(<i) (Printing), a bar or roller for running the 
sheet into the machine ; drop-bottom (sec quots.); 
drop-box, in figure-weaving looms, the shuttle- 
box containing shuttles carrying wefts of various 
colours ; drop-ourla (dial.'), dropping curls, ring- 
lets ; drop’ourtain » Dnoi* sb. 16 ; drop-drill, 
a drill which sows seed and manure together; 
drop-flue a., of a boiler, in which the flues drop or 
descend ; drop-fly (Angling, .sec quot. ( « Drop- 
feu 3); drop-glass, a dropping tulKJ or pipette 
used for dropping liquid into the eye or other part ; 
drop-hammer - drop-press \ drop -handle a., 
applied to a form of needle-telegraph instrument 
which is operated by a handle directed downward ; 
drop-koel, a movable ked which can lx: lowered 
below the bottom of a l)oat ; a centre-board ; 
drop-lamp, drop-light (Cf.S.), a portable gas- 
burner, connected with the gas-fittings by a flexible 
tube, usually in the form of a lamp, which can stand 
on a table ; cf. Duopy^. r8, ipiot. 1864; drop-lino 
~ Drop sb. 32 ; drop-press, drop-repeat (see 
quots.); drop-roller » b ; drop-shutter, 
a device for securing very brief exposure in instan- 
taneous photography ; sec quot. ; drop-table (see 
quot.). b. In verbal comb, with object, as f drop- 
piss, strangury ; drop-seed, a grass that readily 
drops its seed, spec. Muhlenbergia difftpsa ( Treas, 
Bot, 1866). 0. In adverbial combination with an 
adj., as drop-ripe a., so ripe as to be ready to 
drop from the tree ; also fig, 

1848 Rickman A rehit, 50 ^Drop archen . . have a radius 
.shorter than the breadth of the arch. 18153 Dol’clar 

Mint, Bridges (ed. 3) 57^ The ’‘drop bars are rods of iron. . 
which fall through the joints of the main chains. 1887 Clinves 
Printing Mach. xn Proc, inst. Civil Eng. LXXXlX.iii,Thtt 
dropbar feeding arrangement . . a revolving steel bar, on 
which are fastened two disks, .which can by means of screws 
be shifted to any position . . to suit the sheet to Iw printed. 
1994 W. FEr.TOM Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., * Drop Bottom, 
tne Dottom of a coach, chariot, or chaise body, when sunk 
deeper than the surface of the framing, to give more room. 
s8« Urr Philos, Manuf, 44 It raises the coals . . and 
delivers them on an elevated railway platform into a wag- 
gon— through the drop-bottom of wnich they are duly 
distributed among the range of hoppers attached to Stanley’s 
ingenious furnace-feeding machines. x86o A U Year Round 
No. 53. 63 Robert Kay. .invented the “drop-box, by means 
of which three spindles of different coloured wefts could be 
URed successively. 1880 IF. Cornwall Gloss,, *Vrop-CMris, 
ringlcta. i8|r Examiner 8s/i There Is a new Mrop-curtain, 
painted In crimson. 1897 Dickens Lett. 17 Aug., In order 
that the piece may be mayed ^ough without having the 
drop curtain down. 1847 Rayndwd in Jml. R, Agric, 
Soc. VIII. I. arj Using a 1874 Knight hid. 

M{tk.^Dr^^u 4 Boiler,. object being to cause [the 


heat] to leave the boiler at the lower part, where the feed- ; 
water is introduced. 1870 fltJtiNB Encycl. Rur, Sports 
9 3^9 When more than one fly is used in fly-fishing, the | 
additional one is called a “dro|)-fly, and by some a bob.. 

As these flies drop or hang down from tne line, so they 
gain their name of drop-flies. X876 Prkbce, etc. Telegraphy 
1 48 There are two forms of the single needle instrument 
in use, viz. the ’’drop-handle and the ped.^! or tapper form. 
1896 IVesim. Cas. ta May 2/1 To siuady the boat still 
further, it carries a water ballast, or a “drop-keel. iSguj 
Ibid. a8 Sept, a/i The “drop-ladder was all burnt now, ati 
the flames pouring out of the trapdoor. x8.. Mrs. Spok- 
FORD Pilot's ^Vi/e, When dark came we would light the 
“drop-lamp. s886 Burton .<>1 rab. Sts. 1 . 5 [He] sprang with 
a “drop-leap from one of the trees. 1874 KNinirr Diet. 
Meek., * Drop-light. X890 Century Mag. Mar^64/i Read- 
ing a calf-bound volume at a drop-light. x88a Cur.sans 
Handbk. Her. xxi. 28a It frequently happens when Pedi- 
grees ore printed, that spiicc forbids such an arrangement, 
and that “dropdines are obliged to be used. . .The drop-line 
. ..shows that Margaret is sister to John and Willi«iin. 1578 
Lytk Doiioens i. xxviii. 41 The roote [of Dropwort] boyTcd 
in wine and dronken is good against the *l)roppissc, or 
Strangury. x8^ Webster, * Drop-press, a machine for em- 
bossing, punching, etc., consisting of a weight guided verti- 
cally, to ne raised by a cord and pulley worked by the foot, 
and to drop on an anvil; called also drop-hammer, or 
simply a drop. xftM W. Crane Arts 4 Crafts Caiat. 42 
<Jne way of concealing the joints of the repeat of the 
pattern is by.. a “drop-repeat, so that, in hanging, the 
paper-hanger, instead of placing each repeat of pattern 
side by side, is enabled to join the p.ittcrii^ at a point its 
own depth below, which, .arranges the chief features or 
masses on an alternating plan. 1883 Standard 28 Mar. 

3/2 Thence it [licaring-rciii] passes through the “drop-ring. 
1784 IVodrmo Corr. 11843) HI- *5» He was “drop-ripe for 
heaven. 1809 Cunninciiam in Anniversary 6 Lips like 
drop-ripe cherries cleft. 1887 .Scribner's Mag. 1 . 632/r 
The “drop-shades were of thick light-blue paper. z8^ 
Ahnky Treat, Photogr. (cd. 6) 235 The principle of a “drop- 
shutter is the passing of an elongated ai>crture, cut in a 
hoard, over the front of the lens. *79* W. ^kssoi* Rep. 
River tVitham 14 (>ales and “Drop-stiles in the cross 
Fenixs. 1864 Wkssteh, *Drop-tab/e, a machine for lower- 
ing weights, and especially tor removing the wheels of 
locomotives. »«79 J- M. DuNCANiLtr/. D/s. IVomen xxxiii. 
276 There iii.'iy lie on one side no. .rhythmic “drop-wave. 

II DropftX (<lr€>>>‘|>aeks). ? Obs, Also 7 dropaco. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. Spwual pitch-idaster, f. dptn-fiu to 
pluck. In F. dropace, Cotgr.J A jiitch plaster, a 
depilatory. ITence Dro'paciam, -Itt (sec quots.). 

2621 Burton Anat.^ Met. it. y. lit. i. (1651) 401 Piso (pre- 
scriK’s] Dropaccs of pitch, and oilc of Kue.applyed at ccrtiiin 
times to the stomach, to the mctaphreiic. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Dropacist, one that pulls off hair, and makes 
the liotly b.are. 1678 Salmon Lond. Disp. 774/x A Dropace 
..is made of Pitch mixt with Oyl. 1706 Dropax, 

or Dropacismus. .of Pitch and Oil. 17x1 Railkv, Dropat ism 
..an Ointment for anointing the Member.^ of the Body. 
1883 Syd, .S(or. Lex., Dro/ax, D/vpacism (old term.s). 

Drop-bolt. [In sense i , f. the stetii of Drop v. ; 
in sense a, f. Drop xA] 

1 . A bolt constructed so as to drop into a socket, 
«86 Miss A. Sewabi* Lett. 1 . 225 , 1 lifted the droivlndt. 
a. The bolt of the drop on a gallows, 

1890 R. Kipling Phantom Riekshaw (« 1 . 3) 9 As a con- 
demned criniin,al might speak ere the drop-liolts are drawn. 

Dropey, dropecy, -By, obs. IT. Drophv. 
t Dropic^- Obs. rare, [Aphetic f. hydropic, 
a/;y 7//V: cf. Dropsy,] Affected with dropsy. 

c 14*5 Found. St, Bartholonmo's 29 A Ccricyne dropik 
man that bare hi.s surname of the happe of thi.s siknes. 

Drop-kick. Football, [f. Drop- 4 KickjA] (See 
quot. 1896.) So Drop-kiokinr vhl. sb. 

1857 Hugiiks Tom Brenon l. v. Vigorous efforts to ar- 
rotnplish a drop-kick. 1880 [see Dkiuule r. 4]. iSSa Field 
28 Jan., The drop out w.xs well returned, and some goiMl 
drop-kicking lo«>k place. 1896 Laws 0/ Football 2 A Drop- 
kick^ is made by letting the hall fall from the hands, and 
kicking it the very iastuiit it ri.se.s. 

DrOM^leSB, a- rdre. [-bEBS.] Free from drops. 
1798 Coleridge Picture 40 Ye that now cool her fleece 
with dropless damp. 

DrO'plet. [-LET.] A minute drop. ^ 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. w. 76 Our humane griefes. .those 
our droplets, which From niggard Nature fall. X788 Trill tr 
XXV. 333 They are also to be.. taken internally by droplets. 
1878 H L’XLey Physiogr. 45 When these droplets run together, 
tliey produce drops too heavy for suspension. 

Drop-lotter. (/-S. A letter posted in any 
place merely for local delivery (formerly called 
box-letter ) ; a ‘ local * letter. 

Originally applied to letters .sent from .1 di.stant jilacc by 
some other mode of convey.'vnce, and ‘dropued’ into the 
post oflice box at the place of destination for delivery there. 

[1841 Rep, Postmaster-General (U.S.) 452 Letters have 
frequently been dropped into this [Philadelphia] olhce, from 
Boston. New York [etc.], for deliverance by our earners.) 

Icid. 688 ‘ Drc^leiters * . . This is a class of letters 
which are ii.suallysent from one place to another by private 
conveyance, and are ' droi^d ^ or deposited in the post- 
office for delivery. 184S (war. 3) U, S, Statutes at Large 
V. 733 Drop letters, or letters pfacetl in any -office, not 
for transmission by mail, but for delivery only. [The term 
drop matter is common in American po.st omens, meaning 
matter for local delivery, without pas.sing from one post- 
office to another.) 

t Dro*pli&g. Obs, [-LINO.] A little drop. 

1605 Svi.viBTRB ^adrains of Pibrac xUi, A dropling of 
th* Eteniall Fount. Z78a Elpiiinrton tr. Martial 111. Ixxxii. 

S70 His guests to accept a few droplings he asks. 

tDV0*p-1ll99l9 tBiv. Obs. [OE. drop-nmlum, 

f. Drop sb , : see -meal.] In drops, drop by drop. 
e toM ASLPRtc Horn. 1. 508 Vrok dropinalnm swide hluttor I 


waeter. asn% Ancr, R. aSa In hire ho hcldeff nout one 
dropemelc, aim ^cotcS viowinde wtdicn of his gr-ace. 1398 
Thevisa Barth. De P. R, xi. vil (1495) 393 Raync fallyth 
..thenne and thenne and dropmele. z^7 I'kaep Co/nm. 
- If/yxii. 8 As the cloud dissolves drop-meal upon the earth, 
b. Often with ly : '-^prec. Jlencc a.s sb, 
xgfii T. Norton Calvids fast, 1. 1 These good things 
that are as liy dropiiicale poured into v.s from heaitcn. 
*577 Harkison England m. viii (1878) it. 58 To them that 
make their water hy drupme.Tles. zfioi Holland /V/ iiU' 
II. 40 Physici.Tiis v.sc to instill the juice of the Kadi.sh by 
drop-mealc into th« e.'U'os. 1607 'l’orSKi.f. Fen/rf. Beasts 
(1658) 440 Which. .c.Tnnot void his water but by drops-meal. 

Ihropped, dropt (dqq>t), ///. a, [f. Drop 97.] 
1 . Fallen, lowered ; allowed lo drop or fall, 
tfioo .Shake. A, V. L. in. ii, 248 Vnder a tree like a drop'd 
Acorne. 1707 Mrs. A. M. Bennu i- Beggar OVW<r8i3) 
V. 335 Witn distended eyes, dropiied jaws, and shaking 
limbs. z8is Byron Hints f/em IJor. 314 Till the dropped 
curtain gives a glad release. 1644 Mits. Browning Drnsna 
of Exile Poem.s 1850 I. 6a VVilh drupt hioks. 1893 Times 
16 Dec. 9/5^ Lead par.*ilysis with its >pccial featiiru of 
‘ dropped wrist or paralyds of the nuisclos of the arm. 
'1896 Durham Univ, Jrnl. 29 Feh. 46 Winners .. by i 
dropped goal ji. e. obtained by a drop-kick). 

b. Ot eggs : P'ried or poached, ‘ dropped into 
the frying pan ' (Jam.). 

1804 Scorr Redgauntkt ch. x, A ro.Tstod chneky and 
a drappit egg. 1884 Mary E. Wilkins in Harper's .Mag, 
July 406/2 hnxrtha wa.s. .eating her toast and a dropped egg. 
+ 2 . Marked with spots or specks. Obs. 
tStt CoTCR., Gouet, faukon gouH, whose feathers arc ill 
marked, mailed, or culoiircd. .a dropt Hawke. 

3 . vVbaiidoncd, allowed to lapse. 

1B86 Fmoude Oceana 16, I resumed my dropped intention. 

4 . Comb., ns dropped -eared. 

1688 Lotul. Gas. No. '.ijc>3/4 A .Sorrel Mare, dropt Ear'd. 
tDroppoll. Obs. rare. [a. M LG. and MDu. 
dropped, tier, trbpfel small drop.] In droppcll- 
piss, -pysse, strangury. 

15x7 Andrew Brunsuyke's Distyll, IValers B iij b, Good 
for the Strangury or droppell pysse named Stranguria. 

Droppeir (.drp’pw). [f. Drop v. + -er L] 

1 . One who drops or lets fnll in drops; in quot. 

1 700 =s distiller (slang'', b. One who drops seeds 
iiito the liolcs made by a dihbler. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cnw, Rum-dropper, a Vintner. 
*788-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185.1) II. 415 riws greatest 
drupiMirs of bends were often the worst men. 1770 4 A. 
Hunter Geotg, Ess. ^18041 II. 356 An .ictive dihbler, .with 
three dropiicrs at seven-iKmce per d.Ty. 1789 Trans. .Soc. 
Arts (ed. 2) 11 . 45 With two dibhci.s ;ind .seven droppers. 

2 . A dog that dro))s down when it sights game ; 
a setter. Cf. Duoj* v. 4 b. 

8. Angling. An artificial fly adjusted to a leader 
aluive the slVetcher fly. Also drop-fly, dropper-fiy. 

X746 Bowlker i*tN4r/V//^(*83j)iia The fust dropper about 
R yard from the lc.T(lirig fly; the second drojiper about 
eighteen inches above the first. 1875 ' S’ioneiiengk' Brit, 
sports I. V. iv. 5 3, 3,r,o If more than two droppers .iro used, 
the single gut length is incre.ased to eight feet. 

4 . Dropper-in; one who drops in or jiays a 
casual visit. 

x8o5 Ann. Rev. III. 58 Hie laundress is a costly dropper 
in. 18x5 Heiif Monthly Mag. XVI. 264 Endless, purj>oseles.s 
visitants ; .dropjiers in, u$ they .arc called. 

5 . a. A pendant ; cf. Drop sb. 10 a. b. A glass 
tube with an india-ruljber toj) on one end, and a 
small opening at the other, for dropping liquid, c. 
A contrivance in some reainng-machines for deposit- 
ing the cut grain in gavels on the ground ; also llie 
machine itself. Bl. Alining, i See quot. 1864.) 

/'z8x5 1 1 ou 1 st on Jutk Tracts No. 18 I mag. Trtmh/es 4 
She hud.. a ring on her finger, and long droppers in her 
ears. *884 Webster, Dropper (Mining), a branrli vein 
which drops off from, or leaves, the inniii lode. 1869 K. B. 
Smvtii Coldjields 0/ Victoria 609 Dropper, a spur drop- 
ing into the lode. A feeder. 1874 Knight Pitt. Meeh. 

. 754/a SimullaneouHly with the bringing into .action of the 
dropnor, a cut-f)ff is brought down to arrest the falling grain 
till tne phatform is reinstated. 1686 Set, Amcr- I-V. 373/3 
Grain., cut with a ‘dropper ’ or a selLrakiiig zwo 

Anthony's Photogr. Bnll. II. 12 The diopju r is /ilkil with 
alkali solution from (he wide-mouthed bottle. 

0 . Comb., as droppcr-Jly -= 3. 

Z834 M EDWIN Angler in H^ales lb. ”1 .Select.. a small 
gentle, and apply it at the end of his dfopper fly. *875 
* .Stonehenge' Brit. .Sports 1. v. iv. g 3. 350 Take a few 
lurtLs round the drop)>cr-gtJt to in.ikc .'ll! secure. 

DrovpiDflf (thv'piij), rVV. sb. [f. Drop v. + 
-isa i.J The action «f the vh. Drop. 

1 . The action of falling or letting fall in drops. 
ftooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixiv. ii purh dropimge deawes unJ 

renes. r tiiAUcER Met/b. r 120 Thrc thyngcH dryuen 
a man out of his hous, that is to seyn Smoke, droppyiig of 
Reyn, and wikked wyiits. t5|o Palsgr. 215/2 Droppyng 
of fyeonr, dhtilluthn. 1607 loPSKLi. Serpents (1658) 789 
The w.'itcring or dropping of the Eyes. lOfi Bible Prtn>. 
xxvii. 15 A continual dropping in a very rainy d-iy and a 
roiiientious woman a.e alike. 1860^ Pusev Min. Proph. 
308 Forbidding God’s word ax a wearisome dropping, 
b. .See qmit. 

z8x3 Ckaiib Technol. Diet., Dropping (Vet), a name given 
to Ib.'tt disease in a cow, which ix analogous to the puer- 
peral fever in women. 

2 . T'hc action of falling or descending vertically ; 
also, of letting anything fall. 

<-1315 Smoheham 17 So hahbeth. .Crystnynge, Her signe, 
droppynge in the water. 1599 H. BimKS Dyet's drie 
Dinner D iv, Plantes . . that are subject . . to his leaves- 

m 
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droppitij?. 1874 Johns Brit. Birds 180 It l»cgins lo descend 
. , by a sfVieN of droppings with intervals of simple hovering. 

3. Tht-* {iction of iliscontiiiuing or abnniloning. 

1813 lixamimr to May .■?oo/i 'riie dropping of such a 

work.. would be a loss to the country. 1859 J. Cl'.nninoiia.m 
tVi, //if/. Sio/. II. X. 409 A dropping uf the method of 
queries in prt.H:es.ses of error. 

4 . Falling, dropping off, dying. 

1768 li'ontnn of Honor III. 240 By the unexpected drop* 
pitig of two elder brothers, he is,. come to an estate. 

6. concr. "1‘hat which drops or falls in drops, as 
rain, melting wax, etc. ; the fat that drops from 
roa-sting meat, dripping. ^In quot. 1398 « rheum.) 

1398 Trhvisa Barth. IH P. R. ni. xix. (1405) 66 They that 
h.-me droppyiig and rcwnic fallyng to the brest. €'1430 
Pilg^r. Lyt Manhode in. 1x1.(1869) 172 This kowuele i haiie 
set viidcr for to lake the droppinges. T. WASUlNtifON 1 

Ir. Xiiholay's I’oy. 11. vi. 3(3 I’he Mastic is the teare or 
dionpings of the Lentiscus. 1663 t lKKiuKR Counsc/ ji Tlie 
Rain and Droppings of the Thatch. 1837 Wimitock' 
Ctvupl. B{\ yVmrt'r (1842) 348 Rape oil, which obtains the \ 
teiin ‘drop^jings’. xB6s 'I'. A. TKoi.i.otii /.a Biata II. xiv. ■ 
191 Collecting the dropinngs from the great wax c.Hntlles. 

6. Dung of animals. (Now only//.) I 

HARiNfiTON d/cArw. Ajax 1 .) iv, Do yon not. .tell of j 
spnnging a phctisant jind a nariridge, and find them out j 
by their dropping? 1846 J. liAXTi.R /.ifir. Prart. Agrif. j 
(ed. 41 II. 8«» Ktesh droppings from the sinblos. 1890 Pa/l j 
.Ifa/i (i. Ui) Sept. 5/1 The only combustible wc ha<l was the j 
dronings of the wild yaks. i 

1 7 . The eaves from whicli water drops. Ods. | 
Grrarpe y/iv^a/ II. xlvii. §2. 262, 1 founde it j 
viiiTer the dropping of the bishops house at Kocholer. | 
I- 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 181 The meeteing house., 
being under the Dropings uf yc Cathcdrall. 

8. attrih. and Comb.y as droppiug-botile (sec 
quot. 1 86 j) ; f dropping-meal adv. — 1 )iiop-mka i. ; 
|dropping-pau DniPiixo-PAN; dropping-tube 
(see quot.) ; droppiug-well, a well formed by the 
tlropping of water from above. 

i8»7 Fahapay r///.v;/. Manip. vi. 185 It is proper to have 
a smaller *dr(3nping bottle rc.ady fur use. 1864 Weiistkk, 
Dropphij^-hotile, an instniinent used to supply simall (]uan- 
titirs uf a fluid to a (cst-tubc or other vessel. 1X61^ Anthony's 
Phoio^r. Bull. II. 427 .\ combined niinim-me.'isnre and drop- 
ping-bottle. 1398 Trkvi.sa Barth. De P. R. vii. Iv. (1495) 268 
.Stranguria wh.ui a mail pissyih wylh dyirycullc *droppiiige 
mole. 1^3 Bury H'itis (Camden) 23 A ''droppyng panne. 
1671 A. Haig Immiory in J. Russell //ai£.f (1881) 475 A 
great fraying pan and’ a great droping pan. 1883 Hyd. 
SfH'. fxx., ^Dropping inho, the tubulated stopper of the 
Dropping-bottle, xfisa J. French I'lie V'orkshire 

Spaw; or a Trc.'itlsc of tour famous Medicinal Wells.. the 
" i.)ropping, or Petrifying Well. 1850 I’r.n’NVSON fn Mem. 
l.\.\xiii, I..ihurnums, dropping-wells of fire. 

Dropping, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -TNG 

1. F’alung in drop.s ; distilling. 

V a 1400 Morte A rth. 4054 DerefuHe dredlesse with drowp- j 
pandc teris. 1583 Le^. Bp. St. Andrrios Pref. 71 in .fa/ir, 
P,>,'w.f Rfiform. xlv, Fra they g.at the drapping gri.se they 
w.intcd. 1667 .Mi 1.1 UN A /-, iv. 630 Tho.se Bio.s.soms also, ' 
and those dropping Gurnnis. 17^ Borns Elegy Henderson 
vi, Frae my een the drapping rains Maun ever flow. 

b. Having moisture falling off in drops, dripping. 
Of the weather : rainv, wet. 

a 1415 Lyuc. Tcmpl,>of O'/rw .vM Oft also, aftir a dropping 
motie. The weddir cb'rs'h. 1587 Masczall Govt, Cattle^ 
(U<?« (1627) 13 If your catlcll liaue dropping Nostrils. 1648 
{.iKW, Jl'eit Ind. XV. H15 ' 1*0 wi]>e iheir dropping brows. 
*775 Shaw /list. Moray 151 (Jam.).\. misty -May, and a 
dropping June. 1790 A. Wii.son .lAo-e///;’- Poet. Wks. 1846 
y From every bush and t vciy di upping lice. 

O. quasi-at/z/. in Jroppiug u'ct. 

159X .Svi.vESTFR Du Jtartas 1. v, 201 flropping wet,,l 
return to land f^den with .sp(3yl.s, 1770 Wk.si.ey yrnl. 16 
Apr., We. . got into a Scotch mist, .and were dropping wet. 

2 . Falling vertically, falling to the ground. 
x7iS-ao PorE Ilicui xtv. 5^6 'i'he drooping head first 

tumbled to tho plain. 183a Tennv.son Oh a Mounter a 
The swamp, where hums the dropping .snipe. x8oa Pall 
Mall G. 95 Mar. 2/1 'I’hc * warm corner^ i.s alive with rising 
and dropping birds. 

3 . Falling detachedly, desultory, not continuous. 
1708, J.ond. Gas. No. 4367/3 'J’he Major, .and a Captain. . 

were kill’d, the former by a dropping .Shot. 1814 Scoir 
irav. xxxvi, A few dropping shots fired about the spot. 1890 
CfHtury Mag^. July 447/2 A dropping fire of imi.skctry. 

4 . Falling in value, or in any scale. 

i8m Tiwos 23 .*\pr. 13/3 .Small occupieis. .were, .benefited 
by dropping prices. 

Dro'ppinglj, at/v. [f. prec, + -ly 2.] in a 
dropfiing inanncr ; drop by flrop ; one by one. 

/: fanfrauc's Cirurg. 278 If he mnki)i watir drop- 

pynli and a litil at ooiiy.s. x6xi .Speed //«/. Gt. Brit. ix. 

IX. '1632) 629 They came droppingly in, and became good 
Subiect.s. 1844 Mr.s. Browninu Piston of AWj Concl. vi, 
The (lew sliding droppingly From the leaf-edges. 

Dropple. ran, [Arbitrary dim. of Duop ski 
A little drop. 

1811 Clare ll/l. Minstr. I. 132 The gudgeons... Startling 
tfiaible eye Saw the rings ihc dropjdeb made. 

Droppy (drp pi), a. Now dial. [f. Duor sb. 
f (Jivcii to dropping ; dripping, rainy. 

*635 Swan Spec. M. v. 5 a (16431 130 A bow of many 
nMours ; .nppc.'iting in a dewie, dark, droppie, and hollow 
cloud. i8a8 Craven Dial.. I^roppy. wet, rainy. ‘We’ve 

V V ’• »®34 Wilson in lUachtv. Mag. 

* • 789 B is dewy and droppy, and mild and misty. 

Sro'J^Seene, A term used loosely or iii- 
correctiy for drop or act-drop Drop sb. 16) ; also 
for the final scene of a play or drama in real life, 
tliat on which the curtain drops. 


iBtStr,ParitCAii-CAai(tBt6^1. 291 In order to make a drop- 
scene. 183X Brewster Hat. Magic vi. (2833) 146 An impres- 
sion very similar to that . . produced by the drawing up of a drop 
scene in the theatre. x8^ E. E. Napier Exenrs. S. AJ^ka 
11 . 4 1 2 Such . . w,is the drop-scene of his Excellency’s memor- 
nhlc C.'imp.iign— the finale of his administration. x8fe G. 
MEREUint Trag. Com. (1881) 282 She was hoping that with 
Alvan'.s eruption the drop-scene would fall. 

t Dro*p8io, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Dropsy.] « next. 

1651 WiTTiE Ir. Primrose's Pop. P>r. it. vi. 96, I have 
scene drupsicic persons whom the people have thought to hr 
in a consumption. 

Dropsical t^dr^ psikai), a. [f. Dropsy + -ic 
-AL, after hydropicai^ 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of dropsy. 

x688 I.ond. Gas. No. 2323/f Dangerously ill of a Drop- I 

sical Distemper. 17*7 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Flmver dc j 
l.we. The Juice .. evacuates dropsicKl wafer. i8o7-r6 S. ■ 
CiXii'ER P'irst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 372 Hydrophthalmia, or a ! 
firopstcal enlargement of the leyeb 1846 G. E. Day Ir. ' 
SitnoHs Antin '. Chetn. II. 980 Dropsical symptoms. j 

2 . Affected with or subject to dropsy. 

1678 H. Samwon in Phil. Trans. 437. 1725 N. Robin.son 
Th. Thysick 180 rTropsitTiI )*eople are generally observ'd to 
sweat much, but perspire little. 184$ P'lorisi's yrnl. 153 
Auasarta.a diseased condition of plants, resembling that 
of dropsical subjects. 

3 . transf. and fig. a. Swollen, enlarged, b. 
Overcharged with w.atcr. 

1721 Lett, from Mist's Jrnl. (1722I II. 226 In dropsical 
bombast Fl\|jrcssions. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1837) III. 6 In- 
flates itself into a dropsical boastfulness and vainglory. 
1843 — Crom^velt (1873) F *9 ^ b® Country lo the East is 
all Fen . . and still of n very dropsical ch.aracter. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 321 J’ufly with a drop.sical want of proportion. 
Hence Dro psieally adv. ; Dro'psloaliieBB. 

1727 Hailev vol. II, Dropsicabiesst having a dropsy. 1785 
Eu genius 1 . 84 He .. wa.s somewhat dropsically disposccL 
1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. iii. That stood dr(>p.sical)y bulging 
over the causew-ay. 

Dropaied (drp*psid), a. [f. Duorsy sh. + -ed -.] 

I laving the dropy ; swollen with or as with water ; 
watery ; inflated, turgid. 

x6ox .Shaks. AlTs IVellw. Hi. 135 Where great addition 
swells, and vertuc none. It is a drofmied honour, a 1632 
Drayton Soak in Farr . 9 . /\ Jas, i (1B48) 119 The diop- 
.sied clouds, see, your destruction threat. 1762-9 Falconer 
.Ship 9 vr. II. 640 Our dropsied ship may founder by the lee. 
*793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 65 III. 14 An infant with 
a (Ir^sied head. 

+ Dro*pBtoiie. Ohs. [f. Ditopj^.orz^. + Stone.] 
An old poiuilar name for stalactites and stalag* 
mites, formed by the dropping of water. 

1695 WcK^DW ARD Nat, I/ist. Earth iv. (1723) 2x1 The 
common Stalactites. Lapis StUlatitius. or Drop-stone , . 
hanging down from the '('ops and Sides of Grotto^. 2708 
Phil. 7V4(«.c. XXVI. 79StaIagiiiifes. 'I’he Drop-stone. X76a 
tr. Bnschinfs .Syst. Gco^. V. 211 A spaciou.s and very humid 
c.‘iv«:in, with a variety of figures in it in dropstone. 

Dropsy (<lrp*pi;i ) , sh. (a. ) Formsj : 3 -5 dropesie, 

4 dropecy, -8y;e, 5 dropsye, 6 dropey, 6-7 drop- 
sie, 4- dropsy, [aphetic form of M li. i-, ydropsy^ 
HYUiiorsY, q.v.] 

1 . A morbid condition characterized by the ac- 
cumulation of watery fluid in the serous cavities 
or the connective tissue of the body. 

c 1190 .9. Fng. Leg. 1 . 364/10 Some fullen in-to ))c dropesie. 
13.. Cursor M. 1x829 ((Tott.) Vdropsi {Gdtt. Frorni, Fair/., 
Trin. dropesy) Jicid him sua in threst. 13W Wvn.iF 
Luke xiv, 2 Ainati.sijk in the dropesie 1 138a syk in ydropcsiel. 

£ 1440 Gesta Rom. xviii. 54 (Had. MS. ) A man that hath the 
dropey. 1: 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 9t TIuw full in to 
droiiesic. 1538 Starkf.y Plngland i. iii. 79 In a drojicy 
the body ys vnweldy, vnlusiy and .slo. 1667 Milton J*. I.. 
M. 488 Dropsies, and Asthma’s and Joint-racking Rheums. 
1789 W. Bi-'chan I>om. Med, (17^1) 567 A dropsy of tho 
brain. 1857 Bl'll(h:k Cazeaux' Midioif. •iyfj Drop.sy of the 
Cellular 'I'issue is quite a frequent occurrence, 
fig. 161Z Rich Honest. (1844) 37 Pampered vppe in 
.. the very dropsie of cxcesse. 1615 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1851)345 The gout and drop.sy of a big margent, litter’d 
and overlaid with crude and huddl'd quotations. 

b. ‘In fish culturCi a disease of young trout.’ 
{Cent. Diit.) 

0. A disease in succulent plants, from an excess 
of water ; anasarca, 

i8d6 in Worcester. sBU Webster cites Wruiht. 

1 2 . fig. An insatiable thirst or craving. Ohs. 

1548 f. Hales in Slrype Ecct. Mem. II. App. Q. 50 The 
great dropsy and the in.satiablc desire of riches of some men. 
x6ia Dekkhu // he not good Wk». 1873 HI. 358 Seas could 
not quench his dropsie. 1717 L. Howel Desidcrius vcd. 3) 

41 Ambition.. will prove an iiLsatiablc Dropsy. 

3 . Comb.f ns dropsy-hneding^ -dry, Hike, -sick adjs. 

1570 Levins 54/37 Dropsy.seke,A>'//n»/iVi«. 1603 J. 

Davd s Microcosm. (1876) 25(D.) Many dropsy-dric forbciiro 
to drinke Because they know their ill ’twould aggr.avate. 
a 1618 .Sylve-ster Memorials 0/ Mortalitie i. xx. As one 
dropsie-sick. x6i^ R. Harris Drunkanrs Cup 14 This 
Dropsilike di.sea.se is almost incurable. 
tB. altrib. or as adj . « Dropsical. Ohs. 

1499 Promp. I'arv. Tygx (Pynson) Dropsy man or woman, 
ydroptcHS. 1557 TottelTs misc. lArb.) 137 'fhe drop.sy 
(Iryeth that Tanlale in the flood Endureth. 16x7 Hieron 
U' ks. (1619 -20) 1 1 . 219 Like adropsiie-man, who the more hee 
drinks, the more he de.sires to drinke. 1678 Vng. Man's 
Call. 8n It was their cups which, .brought the dropsie 
corp.se so soon thither. 

t b. fig. Charged with water. Obs^ 

1998 .Sylvester Du Bartasw. H. 1. Arks»3 All th'Earth'.s 
dropsie v-Tpours. 1683 Chalkhill Theafma^Cl. 169 Anon 
a Dropsie cloud Puts out the Sun. 


Dro*pu V., to render swollen as with dropsy. 

c 1817 Fcsbli in Lect. Paint, xi. (1848) 548 Goltzius and 
.Spriinger . . drtipsied the forms of vigour, or dressed the 
gewgaws of children in colo-^sal shapc.s. 

t Drop vio» drop-viOf [^* Buop 

V. F ViK sb . : but sometimes treated as a compound 
vb.] To drop pieces of money or the lilce in 
competition or rivalry, trying which can outdo 
the other ; to compete in alternate efforts, to bid 
against each other, to vie. 

1598 Florio, Rinuiiare, to rcuye it againe at any game, 
to drop vye, to bid againe. 1590 Nashe Lenten Stuffe^ 19 
For numbers . . uf honest housnoldcrs . . and subslantiafl 
graiie Burgers, Yarmouth sh.^II droppe vie with them to the 
last Edward groatc they are worth. 1603 Camdbn Rem. 
lui When twoo Monkes were at drop-vied Hezantiiies. . before 
him for an Abbey. x6x3"i6 W. Browne Brit. I'ast. i. i, He 
(here would sit, and witlie the well drop vie 'I'hut it before 
Ids eyes would first run drie. 

I lence f Drop-vle sb. Ohs,^ a competition in which 
each tries to outdo the other. 

Florio, Rinuito. a reuye, a drop vye at any game. 

D^Opwise (drf/’pwaiz), adv. [see -wise.] In 
the manner of a drop ; drop by drop. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VI j I. 6156 His urine coming from him 
drop-wise. 1859 'I'ennybon Pivieu 27a 1 eiiird the spring 
'I’hat gather'd trickling dropwlse from the cleft. 

Dropwort (drp*pw 5 it). [f. Drop sb. + Wort ; 
in reference to L. name Filipendula, i.c. pendulous 
threads.] A name applied to certain plants having 
tuberous root-fibres. 

1 . Common, Field, or Mountain Dropwort, a 
plant, Spirtea Filipendula, belonging to the same 
genus ns Meadowsweet, but scentless. Extended, 
with defining words, to other species of Sjiirtea. 

1538 TniNEii f.ihellus, Phellandryon . . uulgus Filipen- 
diihim & Droppewort niincupat. 1578 Lvtk Dodoens 1. 
xxviii. 40 Of filipendula or Drop worte .. 'Hie rootes he 
small bl.Tckc, whereon i.s hanging certaine small knops 
or hbickc ncllct.s as in the routes of the female 1‘ionye, 
sailing yt they be a great dcalc smaller, 1863 Bvckman in 
Gard. Chron. 23 May 493 'I’he Field Dropwort is a denizen 
for the most p.art of (Iry uplands on calcareous soils. ^ 1879 
Mlsk Pi.uks Rambles iPild Flmoers {c(\. 3) 102 'Flic Willow- 
leaved Drop-wort (A*. salietfolia)h. .frequent in shiubheries. 

2 . A name for species of (Enanthe (esp. CF..fistu- 
hsa), often distinguished as Water Dropzvoti, 
JUmlock {Water) Dropwort, Ou. crocata. 

*597 Gerardp. Herlmt 901 'Fhere be divers sorts of Drop- 
woorts, some of the champion or fertill pastures, and some 
of the water . . 3 Narrow-leaved Dropwuort. 4 Hoinlockc 
Dropwoort, 5 Water Dropwoort. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 566 
Four children h.ad eaten the rotitsof xhctOenanthe atfuatica 
cicutac/ack 1 hemlock -dropa^ort). 1835 Hooker Brit. Plora 
131 Oenanthe, Water Drop-wort. 

tDrOSOn. Obs. Forms: t drdsna (//-), 4 
drosen, 5 drowsyu. (sec Dross.] Dregs. 

czooo AIlfric Cram, xlvii. (Z.) 271 Hi druncon o# Sa 
drosna. xx. . Poc. in Wr.-Wilicker 540 Fex, drosne. 1393 
T.angl. P, pi, C. IX. 193 Drosene.s ana dregges drynke for 
itienye beggeres. CX47S P'oe. in Wr.-Wuleker 808 J/ec 
amurca. drowsyn. 

II Droshky (drf'-Jki), drosky (drp*ski). Also 
droitnsohka, drojeka, drosbka, -ke, -ki, droska, 
droakoha. [ad. Russ. j^poHiKH drozhki, dim. of 
Aponi waggon, hearse ; properly pi. of ;^por.a 
droga i^erch, or ‘ reach ’ of a four-wheeled vehicle. 
So Fr. droschki, Ger. droschke^ 

A kind of vehicle : orig. and prop, a Russian low 
four-wheeled carriage without a top, consisting of a 
narrow bench on which the passengers sit astride 
or sideways, their feet resting on bars near the 
ground ; hence transferred to other vehicles in use 
elsewhere ; in some German towns the name of the 
ordinary four-wheelers or fiacres plying for hire. 

xM Sir R. K. Pori er Trav. Sk. Russ. 4 Sioed. (1813) 
I. iii. 27 A sort of hireable machino.. denominated a Dro- 
jeka. Ibid. 11. xxviiL 20 'I'he vehicle being a droshky, 
there was no other servant but the coachman. x8^ 
Scott Jml. as June, [At Blair-Adam] We drove in the 
droskie and walked in the evening. 1855 Englishwoman in 
Russia 255 'Fhcy were taken home by the police in drosh- 
skics. i^a Freeman in Stephens /.if* (1895) 11 . 58 At 
Finnkfitrt . . lo get on the Bavarian line you have to lake a 
dro.schke. x88b SrKATHK,sK Bits fr, Blinkbonny xiit. 294 
He met the drosky containing Mrs. Barrie and the children. 

attrib. 1838 I. L. Stephens Trax>. Greece, etc. 71/t 'fho 
dnxsky boy. .(Ires-sed in a long surtout. .sits on the end. 

Drosomater (dr^sj/'mftdj). [mod. f. Gr. 
dew : see -meter. In F. drosomitrel\ An instru- 
ment for measuring the quantity of dew deposited. 

iBag W. Hamilton Diet. Arts, etc. (Wore.) x866 L. P. 
Casklla in W, C. Wells Fss. Desv 7 I’o measure the quan- 
tity of dew deposited each night, an instrument is used 
cafled a drosometer. 

Dross (dr^is) , sb. Also : 1-6 dros, 5-7 droase. 

f OE. drds ^ MLG. drds, MDu. droes dregs. A 
engthened form, Drosen, ME. drostte, OK drifsna, 
corresponds to OHG. truosana, MHG. truosen, 
Ger. drusen pi. husks of grapes, lees, dregs. See 
AukfPs Zeitsehr. XXXIV. 513 (1896).] 

1. I'he scum, recrement, or extraneous matter 
thrown off from metals in the process of melting. 

c 1090 Voe. In Wr.-Wfllcker 353 Auriculum, dros, a xaas 
Ancr. R, 084 Cold and aeoluer clenseo ham of hore dros 
i 5 e fure. 1340 Hamrolb Pr. Cotuc. 3339 Als gold, )«t 
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!»liyn«i» cl^re and bright. .Whar it put in fire to fyn marc 
Yhit suld it leve sum dros )>are. c Fronifi. Parv. 133/1 
Drosse of nietaile, scorium. tss» H.\Kl.l'YT 1 . 91 K.) 
As hard as the drosse of iron. i6rt / 7 /«V. Trans. XU. 

? S3 ‘I'here swims on the Metal .. a Scum, which they call 
)ros.s; much like to Sclag or Dross of Iron, zyas De 
Fok Pay, round tVorM (1840) *39 Separ.'ite the gold by 
fire from (he dross and inixturc.^ 1830 'J'KNNWiON Potnts 
I S3 Turn..dro.ss to gold with glorious alchemy. >88z Ray- 
mond AtiuingGioss.^ Dross, the material skimmed from the 
surface of freshly melted, not ]jerfectly pure metal, 
fb. Volcanic sjoria. Oh, rare, 

1811 PiNKERVON Pe/ral. 11 . lu; Above are great masses 
of sand, red drosses, and puzzolana. 

o. A wuikmnii's name for pr(>to.\i(]e of lead. 

1875 LWs Diet. Arts 111 . Fresh quuntities of liih.irge 
or put dross, .are from time to lime thrown in. 1879 Cas- 
si-trsTechn. Edtic. IV. 8i i The first step, .is to convert ihc 
lead into . . protoxide, which is more usually called ‘ dross ’ 
by the workmen than litharge or massicot. 

d. All alloy incidentally formed in the zinc-bath, 
by the action of the zinc on the iron pot and iron 
articles dipped. (^Wahl Calvanopl. Manip, 1884). 

2 . Dreggy, impure, or foreign matter, mixed with 
any substance, and detracting from its purity; e.g. 
the dregs or lees of oil or wine, the chaff of corn, etc. 

1440 Taro. 133/1 Drosse of come, acus, cribaT 
lum. 1594 Pi-AT yesK.H‘(l-ha. 11. 13 You shall find a fourili 
or fifth part of drosse in ihe best buitcr. z6t6 Sukku iv: 
Mahkh. Country Farnte 39 She shall reseruc the drosse of 
the drapes shec pressclh. Ibid. 46 'lake the diosse of oylc 
of Linseed. z8za J. Smyth Tract. Customs (i8aii 379 Re- 
ix>rt what allowance ought to be made for dross and dirt on 
the Mees wax. 

b. A miner's name for iron pyrites in coiil ; also, 
small or waste coal, the screenings of the coalhills. 

1819 Glovkr Hist. Derby I. Many of the coaI*sc.uns 
..have considerable ipinntities of bra.ssc.s or dro.sses in them, 
which are lumps of iron pyrites. 1854 EncycL Erit. VII. 
1x7/1 A heap of dross or small coal. 1871 Daily Nows 12 
Oct., Great black mounds of co.tI dross. x89a Laiumr 
CoftnnissioH (iloss.. Dross, ^siimll coal ’ [Ibid. s.v.Coal, the 
dulT, slag, or waste, which ari.scs fioni the sorting of the large 
coal into nuts, and which passes through the screen barsj. 
1894 7 'itut-s 16 Apr. 4/3 Quietness rules in the coal trade . . 
Dross is .scarce and dearer. 

o. ,SaiP making. ‘ 'I’he refuse or marl left after 
tli.'isolving rock-salt in water.* Chester Gloss. 1884. 

3 . Jig. from 1 and 2. (Cf. dregs, Dukg y) 

1516 /*i/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 Our loide wolde not 
that we sholde uke the drosse of the l.we of Moy.ses. 1(^7 
W. IltMuiAKO Narrative xig The Dregs and I.ees of the 
l''..irth, and Drosse of Maiikiridc. 1745 .A, Buti.kk Lives 0/ 
.S'ain/s (1836) 104 'i’he seventh general persecution, per- 
mitted by (iod to purge aw.ay the dross of his n(x;k. 1810 
Scorr Lady of L. 11. x,xii, A human tear From passion's 
dross rcfincil .and clear. 

4 . In general: Kefuse; rubbish; worthless, im- 
I)urc matter. 

t 1440 Prornf*. Part*. 133/1 Drosse, or fylthe qwat .so it 
he, ruse urn, ruse alum. 1596 DAl.KVMPMi tr. Leslies Hist, 
.'icot. IX. '.itxj His cliambre .. wdth the tempest was dung in 
dros. 163a G. Fi.ktciikr Christ's Tri. a6 So tinne for silver 
goes, and dunghill drosse fur gold. 1671 M((.ton P. R. hi. 

All treasures and all gain esteem as dros.s. 174a V'ot^Nr; 
Nt. Tk. IV. 428 The stars, tho’ rich, what dross their gold to 
thee. 1876 Gko. Ki-iot Dan, l)er. i. i. He was of ditfereiit 
(]ualily from the hum.an dross around her. 

6. attrih. and Comb., as dross heap, iron ; dross- 
full, dross-rich adjs. 

141^ ill .Sttriees Misc. (1 888) 2 And iiij« .and mo peces of fals 
drosseyren. 1598 Syi.ve.sikk Du /hirtas 11. /W, 14 Such 
sp-arks m.ay flame., A higher pitch, then dros.s-full Vanity, 
1881 W. T. Kos.s Poems 6g 'fhe dross-rich earthling Ic.aves 
life’s stage. 1803 Pki;l .Spen Valley 13 Having stood for a 
long lime on the edge of a dross heap. 

Dross, V. [f. prcc. sb.] 

+ 1 . (rasts. Dross out \ to sift out as dross. Obs. 
z&LX IlKsf Farm. Rks. (Surtees) 105 In every bushell of 
mcale. .there is very neare a peckc of chizell dto.sscd out. 

+a. T o render drossy or impure ; to corrupt. Obs. 

x&|8 Earl WE.STMt.n. Otia Saera (1879) 60 Of full Power 
to refine the deed Our Parents Dross'd by their Corruption. 
3. 'Fo convert ^lead) into * dross * or protoxi<le. 
xSot Address Hrit. Ass^. in Nature 27 Aug., In ‘dross- 
iiig molten lead, the oxidation of the lead £ greatly pro- 
moted by the presence of a trace of antimony. 

4 . To free from dross, remove dross from, 

x8^W. H. Waiu. Galvemopi. Mauip. 529. (CV’«/. Diet.) 

t Drossard, -art. Obs, l!i,mw\.Di\,drossaard, 
a transformation (through drossaet, drossaert, 
Kilian, 1599) of Ml)u. drossdfe ^ MI.G. drossPte, 
drotziie (mod.LG. droste, Du. drosD, MUG. irtiht- 
sitifi OHG. *truhtsdmo, truhsdg^o, truisd^o 
OTeut. tyi^e ^^dmhtisdbljm-, f. druhli-, truhtU, 
people, company, retinue + sktjon- one who sits ; 
hence, * he who sits or presides at the meals of the 
druhC . See Kluge «.v. Truchsetz, Franke s.v. 
Drossaard.'] A steward, high bailiff, prefect. 

1878 Loud, Gas, No. 2287/3 The Dros8art.s and llailififs of 
the several places in the Country of Waes; are summoned 
to Ghent, to swcjir Fealty to the French King. X685 Ibid. 
No. 1998/a 'fhe Provost of the Court, the Dros.sart of Bra- 
bant, and the Marcschal-General, are commanded to have 
their Companies abroad for the executing the said Placeat. 

t Dro'aaelf drosell. Obs, [Origin obscure : 
cf. DRAKEb, Dbatcuell.] A slovcn, a slut. 

x^t Nuce Seneca's Ociavta iv, That drosell dyre, that 
funoua slut, Erin. x6os Wahnsr Alb, Estg, ix. xlvii. (2612) 
319 Now dwels each Dro.ssell in her Glaiwe. 16x7 Minsheu 
Ducior, Panguts,. on vnweldie Drowcll, nothing but guts. 


,Dr 08 i 6 r Cdr^»*sai). Glass making, [Corrupted 
from F. dressoir, dresser, frame, etc.] A separating 
iron frame placed between sets of tables in the 
annealing kiln. 

z8s8 H. Chance in yrnt. Soc. Arts is Feb. {On Glass) 
Iron frames or drossers, which divide the tables into .sets, 
the fii>t drosscr leaning aguiii»t the wall of the kiln, the 
second again<>t the first, and so on. 

^ prossineas (drp siues). [f. Drohsy a. 4 -N£S8.] 
'I'he quality or condition of being diossy. 

1639 Rouse Heav, Cuh. ix. (1702) 121 Purge thy soul 
from carnal dro.ssiness. i6sa-8a Hi!:Yf.is' Cosmagr. iv. (1682) 
Go The Myrrha of these parts hud the name of Barbara, from 
the dro.ssmess and coarseness of it. a 1691 Bovi.u Wks. 
I. 275 (R.) To refine us from our earthly dro.ssincss. 
DrO'SSleSS, a. [see -lkhh.J Free from dross. 
1846 WoKcHJiTER cites Stevens. 

Drossock, var. of Dkarssock. 

Drossy (drivsi), a. [f. Di;o«s sb, 4- -y.] 

1 . Of metals, etc. : Characterized by containing 
dross or scoiiuiis matter, or waste and worthless 
material ; of the nature of dross ; dreggy, feculent. 

c 1430 Pallad. on Hush, x. 106 Vf thi inede is drossy, 
bareyn, olde, l,et plough hit eft. 1593 Davies Immori. 
Soul Inlrod. xl, So doth the Fire the tlros.sy Gold refine. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 442 The Empiric Alchimlst Can turn 
..Metals of drossiest Ore to perfet Gold. 1757 A. Cwm-ek 
Distilleri.xK. (1760. 83 The roTcnicntitioiis or drossy Parts 
of the stigar.^ 1870 Morris Earthly Tar. 11 . in. 138 As 
kingly gold To our thin brass, or drossy lead. 

2 . transf. aIldy^^^ Impure, mixed with impurities. 

Gaping Gulf A vij, V'et shal pupistes be 
to Tight and to dros.>^ic to marry w'Uh v.s. 1637 77 Flli ham 
Resolves 1. Ixx. 106 Word-s being rather the di‘c>ssie pari, 
Conceit 1 take m be the principal. 1854 Farkk Groavth 
in Holiness xti. (*872) 205 We find our actions to be. .only 
the drossy compound of nature and grace. 

IlDrOSty. -V. Africa. Also drostdy. [Du. 
drosty, drosiij, f. dfost bailiff: cf. Duo.hsaiid.] 
The official icsidence of a land-drost ^tio longer in 
use in Cape Colony''. 

18x3 Mi.ss Pi.umtrf. tr. Lk/tiensf tin's S. Afrua 
The Drosty at Zw'elleiidam was built of like iimlcrials. 
1834 l^HiNGLE Afr. Sk. ix. -296 'I'hc source of the Ghumka, 
where the drostdy, or district village of Beaufort hud been 
recently erected. 

t DrotOy t). Obs. [h'.tymology unknown.] inlr. 
To stammer, stutter. Mence f Drotlng ppl. a. and 
vbl. sb, ; t Drotingly adrr ; f Drot«r, a stutterer. 

t' 1440 Tromp, Tar7>. 133/2 Drotare, traulus, tranla. 
Drotyn yu .speche, traulo. Drolyngc, traulatus, Diol- 
yngly» Iraulc. 

Drou, drough, drou^, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 
Drouery, var. Dkijery, Ohs. 

Droug, drouggo, obs. 0 . Druo. 

Drongllt ;draut;, drouth (dniu|), Sc. dr//)'). 
Forms: a. i druxolS, -o’8, 5 {Of mi) druhhpe, 4 
dru^po, drouhpo, dro^pe, droughpe, drou^th, 
6-8 drougth, 7 8 droughth; 4-7 droutho, 5 
drowpo, 5-8 drowth, (6 droutht), 4- drouth 
(,now dial, or arch ), 3-4 dru5i(e, 4 dro3t(e, 

drohut, 4-5 drou^t(e, 4-6 dToght;o, drught, 

5 droughte, drowghtc, drouht, drowte, 4- 
drought. [OE, dntgad, -06, f. dnip^- stt^m of 
dryge Dry, q.v. Cf. Du. droogte, i. droog dry. 
From an early |Hjriod the final -M after ^ varied 
with -/ (cf. highth, height hlehpu), and this 
form is established in standard English, wliilc 
drouth, drcnvth has continued in Sc. and northern 
dialects, and is often used by Eng. })Octs.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being dry ; dryness, 
aridity, lack of moisture, arch, 

n, a xioo Voe. in Wr-Wnicker 317/24 Siccitas, drugad, 
oftSc hmA. rri4oo Lanfrancs Cirurg. 17 It bryngib vn- 
ktndly drowlM! to woitndis. i6s8 Kvki.yn Fr. Card. (167.O 
gr The drouth of the ground. 1671 Pktty Tot, Anal. (1691) 
48 The Heat, Coldnes.s, Drowth, Moisture . . of Air. 1833 
'I'kn.nyson Fatima 13 , 1 look’d athw,air the Imrning drouni 
Of that long desert to the south, a X848 I.andor imag. Conv. 
Ser, I. xiii. Wks. 1846 1 . 68 Grubs .. which die, themumeiil 
they tumble out of the nutshell and its comfortable drouth. 

ft. a 1300 Cursor M. 6365 Nc for 0.1 driighl lie for nu wal. 
1398 'rkEVTSA Barth. j)e P, R, iv, iii. (1495) Bi Droughlu 
and moysturc ben contr.'iry. rx440 Tromp. Parv. 133/2 
Drowte, siccitas. CoGAN Haven Health clxi. (1636) 

154 Old doves for their., drought and hardnessc of digestion, 
arc to lice eschewed. 1843 Lightkoot Glcasi. Ex. (1648) 28 
Called Horeb, from the rocky drought of it. 1737 W. M.vtiikr 
Vug. Man's Comp, 27 Drought, a driness. 

b. fig, (With quot. 1652 cf. Dry a, 15.) 

163s Mauue tr. Alemads Guzman ti’Alf. 1 . 203 'J’hc 
great drought that we suffer in our soules. 1643 Mi lion 
Apol. Smect. Wks. 1738 I. n8 'Jlie since., that feeds llie 
drowth of his Text. 1653 J. Hall Height Ehu^uence p. vi, 
All men naturally aim at high things, and amhitiuusly .'ivoid 
the imputation of drought or weakiiest-e. xBya G. Mac- 
donald Wilf. Cnmh. I, xxviii. 286, * 1 dtiresay returned 
Charley, with drought. 

2 . spec. Dryness of the weather or climate ; lack 
of rain. (The current sense.) 

a. c 1300 Ormin 8625 Forr halt te land wass dri^^edd all 
And scorrenedd hurrh Ins druhbl»c. 13.. E. E, AiUt, T. 
B. 524 Nc hetc, nc no liarde forsi, vnihrc ne dro^pe. c 1449 
Pkcock Repr, i. xviii. i«..8 In tyme of drougth. 1535 
CovERDALE I Ktugs xvii. Contcnts of Ch., A greate drouth 

6 derth in Elias tyme. 1673 Tzah'I.k Ohs. United Trov. 
Wk.s. 1731 I. 75 There hopiNrii’d . . a mighty Drowth in the 


Regiiming of the Summer. 1865 Swinuukne />/ l ime 
of Rcz'ol. 22 'I'lie lender dew after drouth. 

c 1350 Gen, 4- E.r. 2348 So sal dni^te i^ie fetdes deieti. 
( 1386 Chaucek J*rol. 2 whan that Apiillc with hise shoures 
soote The drughte of March hath perevd tO the roiHe. 
?<ri500 .Metr. Triw. in Ret. .‘knt. I. 325 After droghl 
commyth rnync.. after rayiie, Coininyth draught agayne. 
x666 Dryokn Amu, Mirab. cx, As in a drought the thirsty 
creatures t ry And gape upon the gatht;rcd doudit for rain, 
xyay 46 Thomson Summer 144I1 Streams unfailing in the 
Siimmi:r*.s drought. 1883 H. Drcmmoni) AW. Law inSpir. 
//'^ V. (1884) 148 Subjci-t toi t ca-^ioitul and prolonged droughts. 
fig, tfiw Midolkton Chaste Maid v. i, A tiioiith of 
virtue, And dearth of all repcntaiuje. idAorn.i.KH foseph's 
Coat Serin, i. 11867) 104 'I'Ijc drowth .ind si orching heat of 
persecution. 1877 L. aIorris Epic Hades 11. 82 A secret 
.spring of joy^ Which motked the droiiglits of Fate. 

1 ’ tJ. Dry or parched laud, ile.scrt. Obs, rare. 
0X000 Ts, Lamb. 189 a, 21 (Busw.) Beam Eraela eodoii 
purh dru^^ojie. 1671 Milton /’. R. m 274 'I'o Soul It the 
Persian Hay, And inacccssihiu the .\raljiun drouth. 

4 . Thirst, arch, and dial. 

\ o. X393 Lanul. T. I'l. C. x\i. 253 Whoiitie |»ow clonisest 
for colde o)rerdyngcsl for droulhe. 1500 so 1 )i\\'iiar Poems 
! xl. 28 Off wync . . They drank iwa quarlis . . Df'diowth •>ic 
j e.\cc>s did (name coiislrenc. 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI f, 

I 53b, He culled fur dryiike. .one of hys chambrehtyne'- liter- 
vellyiige, requyred the cuti.se of hys drouth. 1671 Milton 
/'. R. I. 325 His carcass, pined with hunger, and with 
droiighih. 170a S. Parker tr. Cieerds De Fiuiius 63, 1 ani 
lakinii^ it off to quench iny Droughth. 1736 Li-.oni Alberti a 
A rchit, 11 . 82/2 That hunting drowth of the iiiiud, whidi 
kept )-ou waking. x8ss Browning De Gustibus ii, Where 
tho baked cicalas die of drouth. 

ft. 1588 Losses Span. A'avy in tlarl. MLy. (Malh.i 1 1 . yj 
‘J'heir lle.sh meat they cannot cal, their drought is so great. 
tjoK SiANHOi‘£ Taraphr. IJ. 5^10 Feeling hiiiiseir iinlicicd 
wilh a t elieiiielil Di ought. >847-8 II. M 11. 1 1.11 Ftrst Impr, 

; xvi. ;iS 57!272. 1 a.skeil. .fforj .something to slake my drought. 

i 6. attrih. and Comb. 

e >350 Gen. 4 Fx. 2107, vii. leiie [enres] . . Wclkede, and 
stnale, and ilriiVe imnicn f = droiight-sei/ed], z 83 s 'J'. 
Mnt;nKLL J. 169 Thai I may wet iny drotight- 

p.TtT.h'd iniiuL >890 />ai/y News 1 Oct. 2/6 They traversed 
the same diijtight-sirii.ken plain. 

Droughty (dmu ii), drouthy druii jii, .sv. 
dr//*J)i). a. ( f. 1 liiurtUiT + - Y ; cf. mighty, weighty i\ 

1 . Dry. wilhoiit moisture ; aritl. 

1603 Drayton Tar. I Cars 11. xvii. Ycl not one drop fall 
from thy tlrottghlie eyes ! 1643 I.igiiti oor Glean. F.x. 

(1648) 28 Out of the droughty rockc- Moses . . bi in^cih forth 
water, 1708 j. Piiii.ii-s Cyder 11. Poems (1763) gu'J hou tmisl 
With lastelcsH wnti:r wash tliy droughty riiroal. 1850 
Brown INC, Chrhfmns /•>.' xv, His cotigh, like a drouthy 
piston, 'I'l led to dislodge the husk that grew to him. 
fig. 1818 Byron yuan 1. ctv, Campbeirs Hij»iio«.reiie is 
somew'hat drouthy. 1848 Hark Guesses 11. (1874) 561 Men 
of drowlhy hearts and torpid imaginations. 

2 . Gh.'iractcrizcd by drought ; deficient in rainfall. 

1605 T/ay Stucley in .Siiiip.sun .Sc//. .Wiaks, (18^8) I. 261 

Preach unto the droughty earth ; Persuade it, if thou canst, 
to .shun the rain. 1669 W. Slmkson Hydrnl. Chym. 315 In 
droughty hot weather. >739 L.miklve .Short .In. Tiers 
IVes/m. Bridj^e ^ Droughty .Seasons. 1818 .ScoiT Hrt. 
.Midi, xlli, As drouthy .ns the weather had lieeii. 

3 . 'I’hirsly ; often addicted to diinking, 

«. 1636 'r. HIawkinkJ Caussin's Holy Crt. 71 Thechililreii 
of rich men become drouthy amongst a masse of foiintaynes. 
169Y I'rvon U ’isd. Du fates 115, I am never droiighihy as 
those, are that e.iit Flesh. 1790 lU.'HNS I'nm o' Shan ter ■/ 
When, .drouthy iieebors, iioebor:- meet. 1879 Temple Bar 
Oct. 237 'J'he dusly, drouthy wayfarers. 

p. a 17x3 Si.OANK in Derham Thys.-TheoL x. Note 27 fR.> 
A lininid.,w.ntcr, or s.np, as gives new life to the droughty 
traveller or hunter. iBis Byron Ch. liar. 1. Ixix. .(big. 
Draft), (Hct droughty then alights, and roars for Koiii.’iii 
purl. X863 Whit ITKR rn/’/'/cr AVt'-rtr'j / Vjhv/ 37 But that 
droughty folk should he jully Pua/h-s iny ]iiK»r old wits. 

II once Drou'^ktinesa. 

1730 Welton .Suffer, .Son of God I. Pref 63 'I’hese Methods 
. .will ■ .rcfrc.sh the I.)ruughiine.s.s of the .Soul. 

Drouguist, obit. f. Dri ch.ist. 

Drouh, obs. pa. t. of Draw v, 

DrOUkf drook (dr«k), v. .Sc. ami north, dial. 
Also (6 drokke), 9 drowk. [Origin unocrlain : 
cf. ON. lo be drowned, drukkil di link, and 

Drunk 7/.] trans. To drench fa>; with heavy rain). 
Hence Droukod, .SV. droukit, ///.//. 

* 5*3 Dducjlas eF.ncis x. vi. 44 Hot finaly, all drouktt aial 
forwrocht, Thai s.nifiit war. and watj-it U> the cost. 16x9 
Z. Bovi) Last Bfitte/l G6jiry 102 (Jiim.) Hc.nrc how tlu: 
drouked man tb»"«h.' sang at last, a 1774 Kkroitrs/tn 
O iM/tr ^’'>'-”‘'*<‘'^•• 15)7 ff catch’d a droiikil 

skin. <11796 Brn\s Weary Tundd Ttna ii, And aye sh«; 
look the Iither souk To ilioiik the siowric tow. 1833 Galt 
Entail 1 . i. 9 Foul woulii h.ne been the gait, and drookiiig 
the shower, e 1836 K. Di«:k in Smiles Life (t878) Ca With 
the mist .swooping .diout you and drouking your wlmkcrs 
.Tiid eycbrijws. At kinson Cleveland Gloss,, Drouk, to 
ilreneh. 1869 C. Gihhon R. Gray iv, Men and cattle were 
• dnwkit ’ and uncomforUihlc. 

Drouke, var. Drowk v. 
t Droukeilf v. Obs. rare, [Ktymol. uncertain : 
perh. a. ON. drnkna to Ire drowned, taken fig.] 
?To lie sunk in s 1 umlx;r or a swoon. Hence 
Oronkeninff, droukAyniT* deep slumber, swoon. 

/itioo Bofiy 4 .Soul 1 (MS. Eaud) Als I lay in a winterU 
nythli in a droukening \.Roy. AlS, drouktiynge, Vertton M.S, 
drnupiiynge] hifor the day. a 1400 Leg. Rood I4i Alle hei 
seiden ^i weorc sori, Fordolled in a drouknyng tired. 

tDronkingp Vhl. sb. Obs. [Derlv. uncertain: 
cf. UttowK V.] ? Crouching, cowering. 

c 1490 Tromp, Pam. 113 (Heber MS.) Droukyngc [Pyusou 
druukinge, I/arl. MS. Daryngu or drowpyrige], /a/Z/a/iV^. 
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+ Droillf V. Oh. or diaJ. Also drool. J[cf. Sc. 
iinml ‘ to bellow as a Jam.] trans. 1 o utter 
ijiouriilully. 

,11670 IIackkt Ah^. WiiUants 11. #24 O Sons and 
J).'iuKntt*fs of Jerusalem, drool out an Klegy for goixl King 
fosias. *8as jAMiiisos, Drnol,..\Q cry in a low and moum- 
fiil lone. 

Droumslade : see DBUMSLADifi, Oh.y a drum. 
tDroumy, a. Oh. rare. [? Related to Sc. 
DltirMLY.] Turbid. 

1605 IJAt-ON A(/v. Lciirn. 11. xxiiL § 45 To set on fire and 
I rouble states, to the end to fish in drouiny w.aters. 16^ 
Wat I S tr. T«'ii. version of do. 421 To l)ccomc an incendiai ie 
ami a jjcrturljor of stalCf., to the end he may Insttor fish in 
rlrouiny waien. 1 1 ., iurhuiu aqms\. 1847*^ Hali.iwki.l, 
Ihvtmty. «liity, muddy. Devon. 
tDrOUn, s'. Oh. rare"^^. [Related to ON. 
Urynja, S\v. drotia to roar, bellow, niod.Ci. drbknen 
to roar, and so to Prone jA' , q.v.] iutr. To roar, 
1340-70 /I 985 liee drouned as a dragon, drcdc- 
fulTof noyes. 

Broun, Droup, obs. ff. Drown, Diioor. 
Brounslade, -slot, etc.: sec Prummlade. 
Drourie, -ry, var. Dkueuv, 06s. 

Brouso, «ze, -sie, obs. ff. Duow.sk, Puowry. 
Drouth, dirouthy, var. of 1 luouijHr, -y, q.v. 
Drove (drJ^v), sb. Forms ; 1- 2 dr&f, 3 drof, 4- 
drove, (5 drowe, mrth. drafe. draffe, drawo, 6 
droave, Sc. dravo). [OE. (Ird/^ from 2 iid ablaut 
grade of drifan to Prive,] 

I. tl. The action of driving. 'Only OE.) 

971 lUUkl. Horn. 199 He |>a sc fo.-ir F«s hyrdcs ilrafc 
forno;^<jde. 

2 . A number of beasts, as oxen, sheep, etc., driven 
in a body ; a herd, flock. 

aim O. E. Chron. (L^utd MiS.I.nii. imfi Mi drifoti. .Iieora 
drafa in to M«dt:w.i;:^c. r 13^0 f/'V//. PaDfpic 181 Whaiine 
ho went lioin echo iii^t wi|i is drmit; of bestis. 1483 Caib. 
Anf;i. i»*7 A I)imw*j of nowte [./. a. Draflc of Nowiu], 
np-mentum. 1555 EniiN A.-ivirAjf 300 They go. .with the yr 
druuCN of cattayTe. 1576 Fi.kmint. Panofil. IC/^isi. 27 He 
had also, gathered together, .as it were in a drfjave, much 
cattci. It 1674 Ci-AKKNOON //A/. Keb. xi. § 48 Market day, 
when groat droves of little Horses, laden with s.icks of 
corn, .'tllways resorted to the I’own. 1837 Lytton E. 
A/altriiv. 1 1 He passed a drove of sheep. 

b, transf. A crowd, multitude, shoal (of other 
animals, or of hum.An beings, esp. when moving in 
a body ; alsoy?^^ of ihinj^s). 

10x4 WiiLKSiAN /Am//, xxxiii. (1883) 163 [Hi] drifah 3 a 
drufe cristenra manna fram sa2 to sa.*. c 1250 Gm. 4 Ex. 
102 It mai ben hoten heuene-Kof; It hilcS al div werldes 
drof. 1590 .SrKSSKK E. tii viii. 39 Proteus . . Along the 
fomy waves driving his finny drove, DAi.KVMn.K tr. 

Leslies .ScM. I. 51 In draiics as it war, returncs to 
thair awne cuntrey. 1607 Hikkon lEks. 1 . 230 That ulde 
popish lulfi, to follow the droue, and to heleeue as the 
churcli lielceueth. i<S^ Washington M Hum’s Def. Pop. 
M.’s Wks. 1738 1 . 494 Then a great drove of Heresies and 
Imniinalities broke loose .among them. 1724 Dc Foe 
Mem, Cttvalier (1840) 164 'I’he Welchmen came in by 
droves. 1857 Hawthoknk /•>. .y /(• 7 rvls, H. A ghost 
in every room, and drrjvcs of them in some of the rooms. 

3 . Locally, esp. in the Fen District ; a. A road 
along which horses or cattle arc flriven. b, A 
channel for drainage or irrigation. 

^34 Chap ter of AiPehUin in Cod. Dipl. V. 217 Of Sam 
hlince andl.ang draffc on Son.T hlinc a:l waddmmu. f 1319 A’r^r. 
Christ Ch.Coptt. in Cunningham Lav.' Du t. s.v., Pasiuraii'. . 
cum omnibus ncrtincmiis drovis viis snnitis fossatis.] 
X664-5 Aet 16 A: 17 Chas. If. c. it § 13 Libert ie . . to passe 
and rejfAsse upon any .. Drove or Droves in or compassing 
the said Fenns. 1829 fj. K. Ukst] Personal Lit. .Mem. 
456 The major rode 111 the middle of llic Drove (so our fen 
roails are called). x8^ Caw/ ^ Ke/uge I. 44 Droves or 
cuts to carry off the increase of water low.ards the W:u,li, 
1861 Smilks F.ngipu'ers 1 . 67 .Many droves^ Iimms, caus, 
and drains were cut. 1893 Haring-Goclo Cheap jack Z. 
1 . 58 [la the Fcn.sJ there is no material of which roads cau 
Lh; made. Jn phace of roads there are * droves 

II. 4 . A stone-mason’s chisel with a broad face, 

1825 Jamikson, Dnn'e. the hroadesl irou used by a mason 
in hewmg stones. i8Bx Morgan CV/x/r/Vi. to .imer. EihttoL 
j8o It shows no marks of the chisel or the drove. 


III. 5 . Comb.i as drcve-iiike^ -way\ drov 
road, an ancient road or track along which the 
is a free right of way for cattle, but which is n 
‘ matle ’ or kept in repair by any authority. 

1865 K1NGS1.KV Iferetv. xxi, He sprang up the *droT 
dyke. 1823 JMackiv. Mag, XIV. 189 The ^drovc*roi 
passed at no grc..Tt distance. 189a Spectator 12 Mar. 35* 
The old rigliis-of-way knowri .ts ‘ drove«roads ’ fin act 
hindj. 1895 Daily yeivs i Ool. 6/3 'llic drove road 
Southern ScotlamI is the way once used by drovers . . fre 
the extreme mirth. 1239-32 IL ntnl Glastou. i.Som. Rt 
.Stic. 1891144 Phiiippus bel tenet vij acras el i|uuddain it 
HUiid vocaiiir 'DrofWei. 1664-3 Act 16 Ik Chas. t 
‘ i ' V * 1 >rove wnyes in the said Fentis calk 

the Ntirth drove and South drove, Laws o/Sewers i 
Wlw.reby Drove Ways, IJridgw &c.. .shall ]>e obstructed. 

t prove, w.l Obs. Also 4 druvo, druvy. [Ear 
ME. dnwen, a derivative 6f OE. drif. Drop, turbii 
troubled, dtsturljcd. Cf. Drbve v.l] 

1 . trans. To trouble, disturb. 

0x300 E. E. Ps, liter iii. 9 Htm fcic-folded arc )»i, t 
droves me to do me wa. a 1300 Cursor M. 11974 fl 
mtxler mode w.Md he noghl droue. a 1340 Iiamix) 
/ .la/Ar It. 5 1 m his w.xlnes he sail druuy j>aim. Uid. vi 
Druuyd ere all my b.'ines. 


2. intr. To become troubled or overcast. 

I a X300 Cursor M. 344x8 Ouer al |>e world nc was bot 
, ni^it, Al droued and wex dime, 
i DrOVe^ [f. Drove sb . ; or back-formation 
I from Dkuvek.] To drive herds of cattle ; to follow 
I the occupation of a drover, {irons, and mfr.) 

I 163a Lithcuw Trav. x. 459 Baptista the Co.'xch.man, ait 
Indian Negro droving out at the Sea-gate. 1805 Fqu.syth 
Beauties Seotl. II. 328 Persons who drove to a comudcrable 
extent ought to have funds or friends of their own to be 
security for them. x88t Genii. Mag. Jan. 61 Scores of 
highly boriiiii'id bred men live by droving cattle. 

Di^tOi [f. Drove sb. . 4 ] ira».r. To dress 
(stone) in parallel lines with a drove or broad 
chisel. Hence Droved ff/. a. 

I 1823 Jamirson, Drovst to hew stones for building by 
j means of a broad pointed instrument. 1830 Ghay A ritE- 
; ppietie 98 The Droved hewn-wurk uf said house : the rybats 
! and lintels of 6 windows . . 6 soles of ditto. 1842 -76 CiWILT 
I Archil, f 19T4 In Scotland, besides the aliovc dcscntied sorts 
of work, there are some other kinds, termed droved^ broached^ 
and striped. Droving is the same as that called random 
tooling in F.iigland, or boasting in T..ondon. /bid. § 1915 
The workmen will not take the .same pain.s to drove the 
face of a stone which is to he afterwards broached. 

Drove, pa. t. (and obs. pa. pple.) of Drive v. 
Drove, var. of Driip a. Obs. 
t Droveden (drr»«*vden). Obs. [f. Drove sb. 
i 4 - Den sb.tj A wooded hollow or tract into which 
I swine and other l)e.ists might lie driven to feed. 

In the Weald of Kent neighbouring proprietors sometimes 
! had common of pannage in these : see quols. 1778-91. 
j X309 A’oll of Pleas. 3 Kit. // (in Robinson Com. Law KoPit 

(1791) Axf Arbores in prxdictis terris & tencmetitts ere- 
i sceiiti'-s, una cum proficuo rannagii, ralione Drovedenn sunt 
I ipsius Archicuiscopi. 1332 Liters Cantuarieuses 15 .Aug. 

I ( Rolls No. 85) 1 . I-ctt. 463 Par Ics us.ages dc Kent dc drove- 
j denn, le boys de cheyne ct dc fou deit estre le nostrc,a copier, 

I ct a cai ier . . ct A cntrier eii no2 drovedenn pu r les cartages fairc. 

' 1778 HA.srEu Kent 1 . cxlii/s Aemstum ireculiar to the Weald, 
that the lords of whtun the dnyt'edenptes were holdcn in j 
I gavelkind, should have all the great oaks, ash, and beech I 
j growing there, together with the pannage thereof, and the i 
> tenants only the underwoods, or at must the oaks, ash, and j 
! liecch, under forty years growth. X79X T. Robinson Coppippi. 

■ Law Kent 11. viii. 265 It was ii.su.al in ancient Royal Doiiu- 
j tions of Manors lying out of the Weald, to render the grant 

more compleat by uii additional Privilege of Common of 
Pannage . . in one or more Dens in the \\^ald . . And these 
Denns set out for the Agistment of Hogs and other Droves 
of Cattle, were llience c^ted Drovedennes. 

I Drover (thtf“*vd 4 ). Also 5 drovoro {Sc. drar 
i vero), 6-7 drovier. [f. Drove sb. + -Eu' i ; cf. 

! ^ardenevy miller !\ 

I 1. One who drives droves of cattle, sheep, etc.) 

I esp. to distant markets ; a dealer in cattle, 
i c X423 Wyntoun Ot»//. VIII. xxiv. 53 The Dravere hegert, 
i and ohir ma be examynyd, Iwt swnc ha Tuld hyin, |>at be 
; Carle hamc st.-ill. 14. . VtK. in Wr.-Wfilcker 585/10 

■ Engarius. a dryvere or a drovarc. 1532 Act 5 ij- 6 Edw. 

; 1 7 , c. 14 4 13 Cottmics where Drovers have hcnc wonte . . to 
; buy Cuttell. xm Siiaks. Murh Ado 11. i. sox, Cl. I wish him 
i ioy of her, A. Why that’s spoken like an honest Drouicr : so 
I tliey sel Bullockcs. 1683 LurrRELL Brief Eel. (1857) I. 

; S54 A quarrell lieiween some gentlemen . . and a drover of 
i sheep by 'reuipic Bar. 1870 E. Peacock A'#*//’ .V^iV/. 111 . 

; 59 A little wayside alehouse, .much frequented by drovers, 

i + A?* ^ dealer, traflicker. Obs. 

j x^S Ant*. Sanpy.s Sep-ppi. (1841) 337 Having entered the 
; temple, he fiudeth there, .drovers and brokers making sale. 

; 1602 2nd Ft. Rctiip-pi fr. J^arnass. iv. ii. 1763 The yong 
i drouer of Uuings. . that haunts steeple faires. 

1 2. A boat used for fishing with a drift-net. 

(Quot. 1465 is doubtful,^ altbougli rendered ' drover ' in 
’ Bolton .and later cdd. of Irish slalules.) 
i X465 Stat. KoU Irclapid 5 Edw. JV. Aw. 39 |c. 6 9 1] Toutz 
j mailers vessels, .del |>oriage de xii tonclx ou desuys ciauntz 
I unc drower ou lawer [x6ax Bolton's transl. All nianer vessels 
..of the burden of twelve tunnes or les&e, having one 
i Drover or Boalel x584-< Pat. Roll Ireland 37 Elis.. Every 
; boatc or drover that shall fysshc hearing within the liberties 
j of the said Towne. 1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. viii. aa He woke 
j And saw his drover drive along the streame, 1603 Owkn 
J PenilfTokesh. (1891) 123 The orderof takeinge them [herrings] 
j is with Drovers.^ x88o IV. Corpiwall Gloss,. Drover, a fishing- 
I boat employed in driving, or fishing with drift or float nets. 

1 H Erroneously for Drogher. 
j 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 23 Hi.5 goods must be shipped 
I on board of some drover. 

I Hence (from sense i) DroTaxi&g, Dro’verahlp 

I (nonce’Wds . ), the business or occupation of a drover. 

X838 Fraser’s Mag, X VII 1 . 38 1 Far Iietter . . have token to 
I ploughmanship or drovership. i860 J. F. Canphei.l Tales 
! of IV. tiighUiPids (1890) 1 . 338 It was at drovering they hod 
: made the money. 

; t Droving, vbl. sby Obs. [f. Drove v.i] 

I Troubling; tribulation; disturbance. 

a 1300 E. k. /'sailer \x. 22 (x. t] In nedinges, in drovyngoJL. 
tribufatione]. a Cursor PI. 22384 Wit all Jic droutng 
he inai do ouer al pis werld. 

Droving (dre“ vlg), vbl. sbA [f. Drove vA] 
The occupation of driving cattle to distant markets, 
etc. ; the Inisiness of a drover. 

x88x CAe^. Career 335 Droving is very wearisome work. 
1896 IVesim. Caa. 19 June 3/3 loe unconventional freedom 
of colonial life, with its rough riding and droving. 
ait rib, x8o8 Scott Autofiog, in Lockhart /Jfei. He was 
. .active in the cattle trade., and by his droving transactions 
acuuired a considerable sum of money. 1890 mLUREWooo 
Col. Reforpner (x89x) 83 He 's not usra to droving work. 

Droving, vbl. sb.^ The dressing of ^tone with 
I a drove : see Drove v.R 


tDrOVy (dr^«‘vi),a. Obs. m. dial. [Adcriv. of 
OE. and ME. drbf, turbid, troubled, Drof, or of its 
dcriv. vb. Drove v.^ : see -T.] Turbid; not clear 
or transparent, opaque, * druinly * ; cloudy. 

risao Bestiary 523 So dioui U te secs grund. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. xox6 A see., pat ay is drouy 
dym, 8: ded in hit kynde. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 74a 
An hors that seketh rather to drynken drouy or trouble 
w'ater than for to diA'nken water of the cicre welle. 1483 
Cath. Angl, uo/i Drovy, turhidus. lurhulentus. 1691 
Niciiogson Gloss. Northanhymbrkuppt in Ray N. C. Words 
(FL I). S.) 41 Druvy. adj. limosns. s8aS in Brockbtt. 1831 
Cnmbld. Gloss.. Druivy. overcast, muddy. 

DrOW (drau), v. Now only s. w. dial. [Aphelic 
f. ADUoirau, AuroWjOE. adniffan. Cf. Drought.] 
trans. To dry uf. In quot. 1393 , A?"- 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. XV. 22 Coiinynge and vnkynde 
1 ydic.sse . . Drowep vp dowel and distruyop dobest. c 1430 
Two Cookcry-bks. 38 Drow hem wyl in pc Sonne, pat pey 
bcii drye. 1746 Expnoor Scolding Vocab., To Dpvu. to 
dry. x888 Iv. Somerset Wd.-bk.. Drow. to dry. (Always.) 

Drow (diciu), jAI Sc. [perh. f. ppl. stem drow 
of Dree v. to endure, suffer, undergo, which is 
phonologically suitable.] A fit of illness ; a faint- 
ing fit ; a qiialtn. 

X727 Walkkk Remark. Pass, Life A, Peden 63 (Jam.) 
There was a drow of anxiety overwhelmed her about him. 
1808 x8 Jamieson, Dro7o. a fainting fit. Angtts. 18x9 
W. 'Pennant Papistry SUmptti (1827) 175 Down he 
tummlel in a drow. 1883 W. Jolly Lfe 9. Duncan xxxv. 
4(19 Intjuiriiig. .how he felt after his drow. 

Brow. Sc. ‘A cold mist approaching to 
rain; a drizzling shower.’ (Jam.) 

ax6i4 j. Mblvill MS. Mem. 1x5 (Jam.) Comes off the 
hills of Lnmmcrinoor edge a great mist with u tempestuou.>i 
showre and drow .. It pleased GckI .. to drive away the 
showie and calm the drow, so that it fel( down deiod calm. 
x8x8 Scui T Rob Roy xxii, A sort o' drow in the air. 

Drow, obs. pa. t. of Dree ; s. w. dial. f. Throw. 
Drow, drowgh, drowj, drowh, obs. pa. t. 
of Draw v. 

tDrowarie, erron. f. Dhowrier, Sc. form of 
Dowrikr, dowager. 

a 1357 Dturn. f/<rc«rr.(i833)30 In this menet yme die quenis 
grace drowarie past on her futc to our l.ady Laurcit. Ibid. 
34 He gat word the queenis grace drowarie was cuuiinit out 
of Strivcling to the Parliament. 

Drowe, obs. form of Drove sb. 

Drowen, obs. |)a. pplc. of Dree v. 

Drowk (drauk), v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 5-6 
drouke. [Deriv. unceitain : ap]). a parallel for- 
mation to Droop, ME. drowf\ cf. Dkouking.] 
intr. To droop, as a flower or plant, 
a sspa Arnolds Chron, 165 Yf the pcche tree begynne to 
drouke let liym be wel moy’sted at the rote w\ cJrestis of 
wyne. x8ao Clare Rural /Me (cd. 3) 71 Drowkinglics the 
rocadovv-sweet. 1821 — Eiit. Minsir. 1 . 133 Bunible-bccK 
. . Clinging to the drowking flower. 

Drown (draun), v. Forms: 4-6 drun{e, 
drouD(e, (4 drounne, druen, 4-5 droue, 5-6 
drowen, Sc. drwn), 4-7 drowue, 4- drown. 

6 dround, 6-7 drownd (now dial, and vulg.) 
[ME. dnltf. droun-y droivn-y pointing to an OE, 
*driiman, not found : origin ooscure. 

A current conjecture i.s that ME. was a phonetic 
reduction of ME, drunk ft- or ON. drukn- (see Drunken 
r.b in the same sense. But, on phonetic and other grounds, 
this appears highly improbable. 'Phe later variant drprwml. 
.so widely prevalent in dialectal and vulgar use, is parallel in 
development to astoupul. bound, coppipouptd. sound, etc.] 

I. Intransitive. (Now unusual;) 

1 . To suffer death by submersion in water; to 
perish by .suffocation under water (or other liquid). 

/1 1300 Cursor M. 11793 Pharaon wit .il hi.s folk .. Al hai 
drum! in he .sc. c 1300 Ibid. 24867 (Edin.) .M mon wc druen 
[t'. rr. driin, drounj. X375 Bakrour Bruce xiv. 358 Thai in 
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D. Osborne Lett. Ixii. (1888) 292 If I drown by the way, 
this will lie my last letter. Grindon Life v. (1875) 59 

The bird and the mammal drown if submerged in water. 
Af. 138* WvcLip X Esdras iii. 23 Whan of win thei 
drownyn. ci^ Z. Boyd Zion’s Floweps (1855) 4a Our 
life. .drownc.s in time. 

1 2. To sink and perish (as a ship) ; to suffer ex- 
tinction or destruction by deluge or mundation. Oh. 

a X300 Cursor M. 34857 pair scip ai redi for to drun (t'. r. 
drounl. c 1340 /bid. 1533 (Fairf.) pis wcrlde sulde come til 
ende To droun or wip fire be brende. c 1470 Henry Wdl/ace 
VII. 16a Trubbill weddyr makis schippU to droune. ignLo. 
Berners Froiss. (18x3) 1 . cxx. 144 One of the scafoldcs 
drowned in y* water, and the moost part of them that were 
within it. 

II. Transitive. 

3. To suffocate (a person or animal) by sub- 
mersion in water (or other liquid). 

Mostly with personal agent, or reflexive or passive; but also 
said of the action of the water. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1653, 1 sal pam alle in watur droun 

( w. rr. drenkiL drenche]. Ibid. 5592 Pharaon bat king 
elun pat badd pe childer for to drun (v. r. drounl e 1400 
Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxxiil xsx Sum ware drouned by vio 
kmre of pe wawes. c igix tst Eng. Bb\ Amer, (Arb.) 
Introd. 39/2 Ther they drowne theym sell. SM Gau 
Rich Vfiy (1888) 58 Thay var drunit in y fluWr 1548 
Hall Chtvn.. Edw. IP, 239 b. He.. was pnvely drouned 
in a But of Malvesey. Lithcow Trav. iii. 109 [He] 
li«re leaped in, and drouned hinuelfe. Ibid. v. 178 The 
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last Aood did drowne the neatest part of the Inhabitants. 
1784 C^wpBX T<uk 11. 149 The earth shall.. drown him in 
her dry and gusty gulfs.^ 1847 Tknnyson Priw* Frol. 47 
Part were drown'd within the whirling brook. 1869 C. 
Giuoon a*. Irray iv, My faither s drooned. 

/3. isjo Palsgr. 538/^, I dreynt (Lydgate), 1 drowndCj/V 
nayt. 1841 Prvnnb I 'ind. Ps, cv. 15 (ed. 3) A iij b, God . . 
druwndud Pharaoh and his hast in the read sea. 17S7 
Swift Past. Dial. Wks. 1814 XIV. 195 In my own Thamc.s 
may I l>e drownded. 

D. Jie. (Also refl.) 

1388 V FYCLiF I Esdritsxd. 33 Whanne theihaii be drowned 
of wyn . . thei hnn no mynde what thinges thei diden. ^ s^ 
Edem Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Men . . drowned in the 
deluge of erroure. xdtt D. Pki.i. Intpr. Sea 43s They 
drown themselves in drink. 1788 Mad. D'Ardlay Diary 
39 Nov., Her Majesty . . drowned in tears. ^ s8ay Pollok 
Course T, vii, He drowned himself in sleep, in wine. 

fi. cx^jaRojck. Pall. (1886) VI. 146 They dy'd..in .Seas 
of sorrow Drownded. 1838 Dickers Nic/t.^ Afick. y, * Just 
fill that mug up with lukewarm water, William, will youf 
. .* Why. the milk will be drownded’. 
t4. To sink (a ship or the like) in water; to 
sentl to the bottom. Ods. 

cii6s Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 43 On of the grctti.st 
rarrakcz..was so rent and bored in the sides .. that .sone 
aftir it was dround. c 1500 MetushiC xxxvi. 370 His peuple 
nss.'iylledstrongly.nnd drowned foiireof the sarasyns shippes. 
x6ox Hollard Piiny I. 46 llrasse and lead in the masse or 
luiiipo sinke downo and are drowned. 1633 lii riicow Trav. 
n. 66 In that fight [LepantoJ there was taken and drowned 
180 of Turkish Gallics. 

6 . To lay under or cover with water, etc. ; to 
submerge, flood, inundate, deluge; to drench. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 153a pat jus world suld cum til end, Or 
druiul wit watur, or wit fir brend. 1500 -ao Duniiak Poems 
Ixxii. 100 My viMige ail in watter dround. 1356 Chron. Gr, 
Friars rCainden) 19 The watter of the Temse by excesse of 
floodc. .inercsid on the londe unto Populcr, and drownyd 
niaiw howsys and feldes and medowes. 1696 Phil. Trans. 
XIX. 353 When the Fens are drowned. 1708 J. C. Compl. 

(1845) 2g Seueral good Collieries .. lye unwroueht 
and drowned for want of such Noble Engines. x86i w. 
Rankink Steam F.ngme 151 A weir is saja to I^e drowned 
when the water in the channel below it is higher than its 
crest. ft. 1667 Pkimatt City 4; C. Build. 7 The works in 
mines of Lead or Tin Oare, arc like, .to be drownded. 

b. To drown oiU : to ])ut or drive out by iuuii- 
dation ; to stop (works, etc.) or drive (people, etc.) 
from their habitation by flooding. 

1851 S. luDi) Margaret 1. iii, Chilion fished, hunted, laid 
traps for foxes, drowned out woodchucks, xm Paii Mall 
G. v8 Aug. 3/3 The LSevern Tunnel] work.s were constantly 
* drowned out '. 1690 Oaker Ik'/ld Beasts 4- their UTays I. 
186 During inundations the islands are freipieiitly drowned 
out, X894 Daily Xetvs 23 Nov. 6/7 DeserluU cottages, 
whose tenants had. .been ‘drowned out *. 

0 . Iransf. tsyAfig. To overwhelm, to overpower, 
by rising above like a flood; to immerse or 
smother; to overpower (sound) by greater loudness. 

a xyao Cursor M. 18361 pou sluckcn.s al vr sin; has 
l^am. druiul and don furfarc. 1198 Tkkvi.na Bartlu ueP. R. 
Ill, xiii. (1405) 57 'I'he more the rc.sonablc soulc drowneth 
hym in to the body the mure slowcly and the Icsse perfytely 
he viulcrstondyth. 1538 .Starkey England i. ii. 42 They 
wych haue iheyr myndys druwnyd in the vayn plesurys of 
thys lyfe. _ >877 '87 Hounsiikd Chron. I. 23/1 Ludsgate. 

. . vnto this date it is called Ludgate, (s) dnelie drowned 
in prununtiation of the word. 1605 Hacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vii. § 2 The sound.. was drowned by some louder noise. 
1665 Gi.anvh.l..SVc/«x .Sei. 53 Vice drowns the noble Ideas 
of the .Soul. Leoni tr. Alhertts .Archil. 1. 43^1 

Little pieces of. .Stone, .which they perfectly drowned 111 
Mortar. 1769 Sir W. Jones Poems (1777) as His 
heavenly charms.. drown'd her senses in a flood of light. 
1879 Froooe Carsar xiii. 175 Yells drowned his voice. 

8. xSijo Crowi-ky IVay to Wealth 30B Thy curate (that 
otherwise wold mumble in the mouth iitid droundc his 
wordes). 1884 HarhePs Mag. Feb. aio/a He had a beautiful 
voice. He could drowiid out the wtiule choir, 
f b. Taiv. To extinguish by merging in something 
greater or higher. Also inlr. To merge. Oi^s, 

164a tr. Perkins' Prof, Bk. ix. § 584. 254 If the estate in 
remainder or in reversion be such an estate wherein the 
particular estate may be drowned. Ibid. § 589. 256 An 
estate for life cannot drown in an estate for ycares. xMx 
J. Stefiiens Procuratiom C4 EsUtes in laiuf arc properly 
drowned or confounded, when a lesser c.statc concurs with 
a greater in the same person, and in the same right. x8x8 
Ckuisk Digest (cd. 2) IV. 109 The reversionary interest 
coming to the possession, drowns it. 

Drownable (droumab*!), a. [f. Drown v. + 
-auleJ Capable of being drowned. 

1863 C)WBN Lect. Power 0/ Cod 50 Air-breathing or drown* 
able animal species. 

Drownage ^tirau’nedj). rare. [f. as prec. + 
^AGE.I Drowning, submersion. 

1890 Carlvlk Latter-day Pamfh. iii. 42. iSgi — Sterling 
I. i. (1872) 6 Drownage in the foul welter of our .so-called 
religiou.s. .controvcniies. 

Drownd, dial, and vulgar for Drown S'., q.v. 
OrOWIldd (dround), ///. a. Also drownded 
(now vulg.) [f. Drown v. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . ‘ Killed by submersion in water. . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1M6 A druned heist har lat flettand. 
i860 Gauden Brosmrig 313 A drenched and almo-st drowned 
man. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 631 The society 
for the recoveiy of drowned persons. X896 Weshn. Gaa. 
ao June 5 A Relatives of drowned passengers. 

D. ZikOt as wet as^adtwntdrat ; in a thoroughly 
soaked and dripping condition. 

c 1900 BlewhoTs Test, in Halliw. Nugae P, 2 He lokyd 
furyouB as a wyld catt, And pale of hew like a drowned 
ratte. s6|o Wadsworth Pi^. viii. 84, 1 got on shoare 


as* wet as a drowned Rat. 1738 Swift Poliie Convers, 
17 ‘Take Pity on poor Miss; don’t throw Water on a 
drownded R.'it.' x88o New f^itginians 11. 329 Looking like 
the drowndesi of drowned rats. 

2 . Submerged; flooded, deluged, inundated. 

16x6 Nordkn .S'urv. JCirton in Lindsey 17 in Peacock 
N. W. Line, Gloss.t There is much drowned lande. . 1711 
Shaftf.su. Ckarac. MIsc. 11. 1.(1737) 111. 46 The Measure 
of their yearly drounded Lands. xMs Dircks Mrg. Wore, 
5,38 The Mineral wealth was drowned treasure. 1867 F. 
r RANCI.S Angling ix. (x88o) 333 A drowned line is too often 
a lost fish. 1874 Knight Diet. MecA.^ Drostmed-ievel 
iAlining), a depressed level or drainage-gallery in a mine, 
which act.H on the principle of an inverted .syphon. 

Browner ^druu nda). [C Drown v. + -erI.] 

1 . One who drowns, or who suffers drowning; 
that which drowns. 

xgiM AiiCHA.w Toxofh. (Arb.) 53 Ydlcne.s.se, enemy of verliie, 
y' urowncr of youthe. x^ Whitehuknk Arte Warre 
(1573) 103 b, Welles, the which be as druwnurs to the same 
cave.s. 1638 Maynk Lucian (1664) 233. x8ao Shelley 
Libertv xi.x, As waves .. Hiss round a drowncr's head. 
tZ»j^Qm9.Akipkr. iv, Asdrowners cling To the last hold. 

2 . A manager of water-meadows. ? local. 

1805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXI 11. x66 The drowner, as he is 
generally called, or the m:ui w'ho ha.s the stiperiiitendencc 
of the water-ine.'idows. 3834 /TriV. Ifusb. I. 531 When the 
manager of the mead, provincially termed 'the drowner', 
— tK'gtns to clean out the main dram. 

Browning (diuu'niij), zdd. sb. [-iNoJ.] The 
action of the verb Drown, in its various senses. 

C-X400 Destr. Troy 3673 heof/ing. The Drownyn'g of 
Pollux St Castor. 1539 Aft a lien. VIIL c. 4 The oucr- 
flowyng and drowning of the medowes. x|^x Petti r. 
Cmiz:ids Ch, Cottv. 11. (1586' 55 b, Those which put the 
shipue ill daunger of drowning. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 798, 

I call droivninje 0/ Metals^ when that the baser Metal is .so 
incorporate with the more rich, as it Cian by no means he 
separated ogain. x66x J. Stf.i'hens ProenratioHS 54 Things 
. .which in any sort might be subject to drownin™, or extin- 
guishment by unity of ix)sscssion. x86s Shiri.ky Nugue Crit, 
xi. 474 The hangings, and burnings, and druwnings, and 
Bartholomew massacres, and bitantsh furies, of past times. 

ait rib. 1659 H- Pell Impr. Sea$$t In great despiiir, and 
dis^usUon of u drowning death, c 1798 Southey Ball. Lord 
Wdliaut^ No liuiiiati ear but William's heard Young F.d- 
miind's drowning scream. x8so Mrs. Browning Rom, 
Alargret xxv. The men at sea. .heard a drowning cr>'. 
Drow’nillgf ///. d. [-ing^.] That drowns. 

1 . Perishing from suffocation in water ; suffering 
inundation. 

CX470 Hknry Waiiace x.Bia Drownnnd folk. i8ax Bvron 
Ifeav. Earth iii. 911 The ocean .. gras()s each drowning 
hill. 1869 W. P, Mackay Grace ty Truth (1875) 69 As is 
well known, a drowning man will catch at a straw. 

2 . Suffocating or destroying by submersion in 
water; also overwhelming, overpowering. 

x8s9 D- Pe*-*- intfr. Sea 516 Great Faith, .will bclccvc in 
an angry Gixl, in a killing God, and in a drowning (iod. 
xjx6 C'luiiEM Lot’C makes Man 11. ii, Dissolving Softnc.ss 1 O 
the drowning Joy ! 

Hence Brow'ningrlj adv.y so as to drown. 

^ x8xB Kkats Endymiou 11. 282 What misery most drown- 
ingly doth sing In lone Endymion’s car ? x88o Miss Bkouoii- 
toN Sec. Th. II. III. vii. 233 Drenchingly, drowningly wet. 

Drowrie, -ry, var. Drueuy, Obs. 

Drowrlo, -ry, Drowrier, obs. Sc. ff. Dowry, 
Dowkier. [These forms seem to have arisen from 
a confusion of doxocry^ Dowry, with droxurie^ Sc. 
form of Duukry (sense 2). Sec also Duowauie.] 
X503.SV. Acts ^as. IV. (18141 24o(Jam.rrhc iiwunls drowry 
and morwyii-gift. X5X3 (see Dowry v]. i^i Aberdeen 
Reg. V. 21 Queue drowrier. a 1835 M othkrwf.li. in 

W histle-Binkic (Scot. Songs) Scr. ii. 23 The fisch are the 
deer that fill my park.s, And the water waste my druric. 

Browse (drauz), V. Also 6-7 droune, 6-9 
drowse, 7 drouse. [In current use appears in 
1573 ; perh, a back-formation from drenvsy^ which 
is found earlier ; perh. identical with OK. driUian^ 
to sink, become low, slow, or inactive, a derivative 
from the ablaut series dreus-^ draus-y dnts-, OJC. 
drdosan to fall down; but the nou-appcarancc of 
the verb for 600 years leaves this uncertain,] 

1 1 . tntr. (OE.) To sink, droop, become slow, 
Beowulf (Th.) 3265 Laxu drustade. rxiooo Cvnew'ulf 
E/cue (CTr.) 1258 Ci;ii drusende. a xooo Phamix (Cod. Ex.) 
368 lie drusunde dca5 ne bi^r^ad. 

2 . inlr. To be drowsy ; to Ijc heavy or dull with 
or as with sleep ; to be half asleep. 

.Shaks. I Hen. IV. iii, ii. 81 (They] drowx'd, and 
hung their eye-lids downe. Slept in his Face. x668 Pefvs 
Diary (187a) 111, 447, I could not hold my eyes open for an 
hourc, but 1 drowsed . . but I anon weakened. 1667 Mi lion I 
P. L, XL J31 More wakeful then to drou/e. TaiCs 

Mag. XX. 615 Drowsing .and drc.aming with half-open eye. 

3 . Jig To be or grow imictivc, dull, or sluggish. 
*573 Tusskr Husb. Ixii.fi878) 140 III husbandry cli-owscth 

at lorriine so auke ; Good lULsbandrie rowseth hiinsclfe os a 
hauke. a 1679 W, Outram Serm. (1682) 455 The minds of 
men would druwxe and slumber. 1847 'Iknnyson Princ. 11. 
318 I,ct not your prudence .. drowse, 1863 HymTHORNi: 
Our Old Home (2879) 56 Leamington The Learn, .drows- 
ing across th^rincipal street beneath a hantlsome bridge. 

4 . trans. To render drowsy ; to make heavy, dull, 
or inactive, as with sleep, 

1600 Holland Livy xxxix. viii. 1027 When as wine had 
drowned and druuseil the uudrrstanding. 36x4 Sylvester 
Bethulia's Rescue vt. loz The Fume of his alioundant 
Drink, Drouzing his Brain. 38x9 Keats Ot/to v. y, Nations 
drowsM ill peace ! x88i B. Webukr In Luck’s Way i. i, Any 
birds which the heat has nut utterly drowsed. 
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6. To pass away (time) drowsily or in drowsing. 
1843 Lhfevre Ltje Trav. Phys. III. iii. xii, 355 1*0 drowse 
away the mornings. 1875 Browning Inn Album 1. 17* Don’t 
I drowse The we^ aw.iy down with the Aunt and Niece t 
Hence Drowned ppl. a,, JAxtsw'aimg vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a . ; also Browser. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 557 'Hie lesser snatches of Rest 
and Drowsings. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 289 Gentle sleep 
.. with soft oppression seis'd My droused sense. 17m 
Coleridge Heitg. Musingy 34 'I'he drowsed Soul, itti 
T. Hardy Laodieeafs 11. iii, The drowsing cfifects of the 
last night’s sitting. 3887 ^L B. Edwards Next of Kin 
Wan ted 1. viii. 1 loUuwary drowsers were severely castigated 
from the pulpit, 

BroWSOf sb. [f.prec. vb.] I'he action of drow»- 
ing ; a fit .of drowsing ; me state of being half 
Rslcep. 

x8x4 Prophetess 111. i, Men are seiz'd with most unnot'ral 
druwxe. a 1851 Moim Poems. Tomb oj He Brute iii, Shaking 
the fetters away, which in drowse she hail worn. x8j^ 
Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh vr. 593. 1839 Tknnyson Emd 
, 1121 Many a voice along the street, .burst Their drowse. 
Jig- *^ 54 *^ Patmore Angel in Ho. ii. ii. (1866) 259 The 
wealthy wheat Bends in a golden drowse. 

+ Br0W86ll. Obs. Also 7 drouson, droussou. 
[A variant of Dkohkn, OK. dtvstta, grounds, dregs.] 
A kind of oatmeal poltagc: see quot. 1620-25. 

15x9 Hohman Vulg. 152 b, Adrouseii ttibbe : and a swyncs 
troughe, be fayre vcssellis to seruc swyne. 1603 Loud. 
Prodie^al, White-pot and Drowsen broth. i6so 13 Mark- 
ham iuirew. Huso. 133 Boyling Oateineale..wilh barine. or 
the dregges and hinder ends of your Uecre barrclU, makc.s 
an c.vccTlcnt . . pottage . . of great v.sc in all the parts of the 
We.sl Countrie. .called by the name of drou.sson pottage. 
Browsill0ftd (druirzihcd). arch. [f. Drowsy 
» -HKAD.] «DR0\VS1NJ£SH. 

X590 Si ENSER F. Q. I. ii. 7 The royall virgin .shuoke off 
di'ou.syhcd. 2647 H. More Song of Soul iii. App. civ, Thou 
hast . . rou/’d the soul from her dull drowsiehcd. 1748 
I'lioMsoN Cast. Indoi. 1. 46 A plca.sing land of drowsy-head 
it was, Of dreams that wave liefore the half-shut eye. 1873 
Browning K%MCott. Nt.-caf 1. 139 .\iKi did the drow.sihcad 
So suit, so soothe the learned loving eye ? 

Drowsihood. [f. as prec. + -hood.] prec. 

1867 Long F. Purg. xxxit. 69 He may, who well 

cun picture drowsihood. 

Browsily (dmuv-ili), adv, [f. Drowsy + -ly h.] 
Ill a drowsy manner; sluggishly, inactively. 

1381 Mulcakteu Positions xiii. (1887) 62 Talking., is 
thought verie fit for such, us be drousely giuen. xfoi ,S»iak$. 
Jul. C'. IV. iii. 240 What, tbou speukst drowsily? , 
I'.MKW.SDN I.ng. Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 24 Classics 
wiiidi at home arc drow.nily read. 1872 K. £luh Catullus 
xvii. 23 Urchin, across papa’.s cUk>w drowsily swaying. 

BrowsineiS (drairzincs). [f. next + -nbsh.] ’ 

1 . The state of being drowsy; heavy sleepiness. 

>559 Primer in Prvxt. Prayers (iBki) 33 Drowsiness take 

fruin nur eyes. x|^a I'uhnkr Herbal \\. 46 b, They shal 
fall into a forgetful! and a slepjslie drowsities. X830-32 M IL- 
ton W/rrtfAv 61 When drowsiness Hath lucked up mortal 
.sense. 1736 Butler Anal, 1. i. ^7 Drow'sliicss, increasing 
till it end in sound sleep, x86o 1' koudk Hist. Eng. V. 353 
The symptoms were a sudden perspiration, accompanied 
with faintness and drowsiiics.<>. 

2 . Jig. Intellectual or moral lethargy ; sloth. 

1375-85 Abp. Sandvn .'ierm. (1842) 438 By the drowsiness 

of tne husbandmen and the sloth of the cultivators. 1611 
BiiiLE Pr<n>. xxiii. 21 Drou.sines.se shuil cloatii a man with 
rugges. 1751 J0HN.S0N Rambler No. 8 q f s Convinced 
of the necessity of breaking from this habitual drowsiness. 
1841 D'Iskaf.li Amen. Lit, (2667) ^67 His vivacity relieved 
the drowsiness of mere antiquanaiusni. 

BrOWSy (diuuzi), a. Also (6 drawsy, drusyo), 
6-8 drousy, 7-8 drouey, drowzy. [Found in 
first half of i6tli c,; no corresponding MK. or OE. 
form is reconled ; it is however probably rclaleil 
to OE. driisian : see Drowse «».] 

1 . Inclined to sleep, esp. at a time when one 
wishes, or ought, to oe awake; heavy with sleepi- 
ness ; half aslcej), dozing. 

3330 Palsgr. 32 1 /i Drow'sy, heavy for .slcpc or onlusty, 
Pesant, 150X Florio wd Fniites 3, N, Ale think you are 
very drnwsic still. T. I am not very well awaked yet. 
1648 Gage West I mi. xvii. 113 It m.-ide nice more drowsic 
nt night. 17*3 Poi e Odyss. 11. 446 Drow-sy they ro.se, with 
heavy fumes opprest. 1840 Dk'kl.xs Barn. Rudge xvui, A 
drowsy watchman's fix)islcps .sounded on the pavemuiil, 
3^7 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, I am very tired and drowsy. 

2 . Caused or characterized by sleepiness or in- 
activity. 

a xsng Skfi.ton Ei. Rumming 25 Her lolhy leere is. .ugly 
of clicerv, droupy i'ind drowsic. x^a Turner Herbal 11. 46 b. 
Pour rose oyl and viiicgrc vpon them that hauc the draw.sy 
or forgcifull cucl. 35^ Baths 8 h. Diseases of the heade, 
ns are the driisyc cuill. xfijM Culi'Kfkkk Riverius 1. ii. 9 
Drouzie Diseases, called Coma, lAsthar^, Carus, and 
Apoplexy, xyay-jjs Gay Fables 11. xiib 68 llll drousy bleep 
rut.ard the glass. 1870 DicKENtt A*. Drood i, Some* .pei’iod 
of drowsy laughter. 

d. Inducing slecpiuftss : lulling ; soporilic. 

1590 SrENSF,R F, Q. II. lit. I [He] vprofie from drowbie 
couch, f 16x7 Middleton Witch iv. lii, I spic’d them., 
with a drow.sy posset. They will not hear. 1706 Addison 
Rosamond lit. tii, The bowl, with drowsic juices fill’d. 
1839-40 W. Irving Wol/erTs R. (1855) 3 potent and 
drowsy h{>«U, which still pnvails over the valley. 

4 . fo. Heavy, dull, inactive ; sluggish, lethargic. 
3370 Levins Manip. xo8 Drowsie, deses. 1384 R* S<^ot 
Discev. Witcher, 1. iii. 5 fn whose drousie minds the divcil 
hath goten a fine Seat. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N, v. i. 3^ J'iie 
dead and drowsie fier. a 1674 Ci.akenih>n Hist. Reb. x, 

9 140 The drowsy, dull Presbyterian humour of Fairfiix. 
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1751 JoHVsov RatHblet So. 178 P 14 Arfro»vi»y thoughtless- 
licss or a giddy levity. 185$ *\r.v ai.'|.ay Hut, Ehs* III. 
467 Sinlciiig into a servile, sensual, drowsy panisile. 

6. Comb., as drow«y-head, a person of a 
slc<*py or slufrgish disposition ; lircwsy-heaM^ 
adjs. 

" 1576 Fi.kminc; Panopl. Kbist. 354 The drowsic headed 
hildier. 1577 tr. Hui/ingeEs DtfaJes '1592) 269 Sluthfull 
ilrousilicadcs arc . . an vnprofitahle himpc of vnoccupied 
earth. 1634 Mii.iom Ct>Mtu 551 'I'he ilrowsy-flighted steeds 
Ihat draw the litter of r.lnse-nutaincd sleep. 1834 Moir 
in Eiackif. KWV. 7<A The drowsyhead, man, on 
his bed .slumbers prone. 

Drowsyhead, variant of Dkowsiukad. 

Drowte, drowth, obs. var. Drou«ht. 
t Droy* sb, Obs. [This and the vb. following 
appear to be related in some way to Dkoil.J 
Aseivant; a drudge. 

*573 Husb. Ixxxi, (1878) 173 (lOfxI droie to scrue 

hog, to heipe wash, and to milke. 1583 SrifHUiis Anat, 
Abus. 1.(1870)78 Ariydroye or pu.ssje in the Cuntrey. 1591 
Uahincion Cofu/. Xoies t!enfsis xviii. 6 Wk.s. (1637) 56 ICvcry 
Droy in the house, yea the kitoheninaid. 
t ilroy, V. [see prcc. sb.l m/r. 'I'o toil, drudge. 
1576 (fASCoicNKiiVfv/rfJ/. (Arb.) 68 He which can in uflice 
drudge and <lroy. 

Droyl, Droyt, obs. ff. Droil, Driiit. 

Drub l,drr»b', V. Also 7 thrub. [Appears first 
after r^o ; all the early instances, before lludibras, 
1663, arc from travellers in the Orient, and refer to j 
the bastinado. Ilcncc, in the absence of any other 
tenable suggestion, it may be conjeetured to re- 
present Arabic ^ ^araba 'i. e. j/m»ba) to Ix^at, 
to bastinado, vbl. sb. ^arh (i, e. {/z>rb) beating, a 
blow, a drub. 

There are difficuUic.s. In Persia, of which Herbert 
wrote, the vhl. sb. is pronounced ziirb ; but in Turkey it is | 
durb\ in North Africa the Arabic dental is retained, and i 
in Algiers, and H.-\rkary generally, the verb is vulg.arly pro 
riounccd or ^brob. It is therefore conceivable 

that the form drub c.'iinc originally from the Jkirbary states, 
where so many Christians sufTered captivity, and w;i.s already 
known to Herbert as ayiplied to the bastinailo, when he went 
to the liast. Rut of this wc h.ivc as yet no evidence ; while 
the absence of the word from the ISfcditerr.'incan banguages, 
into which it w.xs <piite as likely to pass as Into Knglish, is 
an element of doubt. ] 

1 . trans. To beat with a stick or the like, to 
cudgel, flog ; in early use, spec, to bastinado ; to 
thrash, thump, belabour ; also, to beat in a fight. 

xdu Sir T. Hkrmkht Tra 7 K 47 (Hel confest and was 
druM right handsomely. 1883 Ruri.iiR IJud. 1. iii. 1043 He 
that is valiant, and dares fight, Tho’ drubb'd, can lose no 
honour by'l. 1863 Pi:i-vs i)inrv 7 \ Feb., He. .would have 
got sc.'imcn In have drubbed them. 1691 tr. KmiliAnnt's 
Frauds Romish ^foHks '/54 *l'hosc Pric.sts who thrub’d one 
another in the Place of S. Mark, for to c.'itch the As.signa- 
tions to .s,iy .Mavses. x8^ Fryi^r Acc, E. I mi. 5». 

x7o8 Phii.lips (ed. Kersey, Drub, to lieat the Soles of tho 
Feet with a Stick, a Punishment us'd in Turkey : Also 
simply, to cudgel or bang one .soundly. 1733 Fikldino 
Qmxol*! in Eug. n. iv, He was mf).Ht confoundedly drubb'd 
just now. 18^ Marry AT Joe. Faith f iv, See if I won’t drub 
you within an inch of your life. 1887 Rksant The World 
went iii, lie drubbed and belaboured nis servants everyday. 

b. Const. To dntb a person) to death, into or 
out of something ; (a thing, a notion) into or out 
of a person. 

183^ Sir T. Hf.kdert Trav. 98 [The Rashaw] made the 
Petitioner he almost drubd to deatli. 1838 Ibid. (ed. 3) 172 
He i.s almost drubd (with many terrible hnstinadues on the 
sole.s of his feetlto death. 1887T. Hrown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730!. 8ol.«t us drub these lobsters into better man- 
ners. 1716 Land. Gaz. No. JS460/3 He bad been barbarously 
drubljed to Death (in Algiers]. lyaS Moroan Algiers if. 
iv. 360. 1731 Smollett Fer. Pic. (1779) II. Ixi. 188 'I’hosc 
fi)uli.sn nonons., ought to be drubbed out of you. 1791 
Maxwkll in Boswell Johnson (1831) 1. 384 We had drubbed 
tho.se fellows into a proper rcvcrcincc for us. ^ x8«6 .Simr 
Woodst. viii, If the leaven of thy malignancy Is altogether 
drubbed out of thee. 

G. To belabour with abuse. 

18x1 Scott Let. 4 Apr., Pray drub your management for 
the. .blunder. Advance (Chicago) 1 Feb., Drubbing 

the church ani^raising outsiders. 

2 . trawf TO Strike or beat with force. 

1849 'J'tiACKERAY in * Fumh * Wks. 1886 XXIV. soS Pots 
were cooking, drums were drubbing. 1885 O. MKREurni 
Rhida Fleming xliii, To go and handle butter . . as Mrs. 
Suiiipit drublied and patted it. 1883 Howklu Register 
i, Teaching the young idea how to drub the piano. 

3 . To beat the ground; to stamp, {intr. and tram^ 

1855 Thackkrav Snvi'omes^ II. 227 She dnib.s her little 
foot when his name is mentioned. 1859 — Virgin, xxxiii, 
Hrubbing with her little feet. x88o — Round. Papers, On 
being foutui out 129 Vou .. drub on the ground with your 
lovely little feet. 

McMiceDrn'bbing vbl. sb., a beating, a thrashing ; 
also attrih , ; Dm bber, one who drubs or beats. 

1650 Howell For. Trav. App. (Arb.) 85 'I'hcy fthe Turks] 
have sundry .sorts of punishments that torture the .sense a 
guunslung, fl.'iying .alive, impaling. 
1687 Hack. I. V, He will take a drubbing with 

ns htUe Noise as a Pulpit Cushion, 1708 Prior Mice 102 
I hesc two were .sent ^or I'm no drubber). i7$a Hl’MB F.ss. 

«t ' ' *777) 1. 'dji 'I’o hear.. Jupiter threaten Juno with 

a sound drubbing. 1769 Junius Lett, xxiii, ifj8 note. Sir 
Hawke had given the French .1 drubbing. 1784 
Lett, to Honoria ijr A/. 11. 36 Who had lust suffered a hearty 
drubbingdiout. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxiv, Beyond the capar 
city of tlie drubber of hheep-skin. xSyx J. C. Jr.AprRRRON 
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I Ann. Ox/ord 1. xx. 313 The classical drubbings which 
pupils underwent. 

Drub) sb. [{, Drub v.] A stroke given in 
punishment or in fighting, csp. with a cudgel; 

I a thump ;=sHastinai)0 i. 

! 1863 UuTLKR Hud. I. iii. 751 The blows and drulm I have 

j received. 1878 Ibid. ill. i. 1360 The drubs he had so freely 
j de.alt. .887 Loud. Gaz. No. 'isyt/i A Bustai)gee..haa, 

I after receiving xoo Drulvi, been obliged to comply with the 
I Grand Signior.s Command. 1703 Maundrell Journ. 

' jertts. 11721) 30^ It might cost him fifty, perhaps one hun- 
dred driihs on his Imre feet. 1780-86 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 

I l)des R. .Acouiemkiaus Wks. 1790 1. 8 Herculean (!ventle- 
. men ! I dread your drubs, a 1845 lioon Irish Schoolm. xix, 
The Pedagogue, with .sudden drub. Smites his scald head. 

tDmbble, drublef V. Obs. Also drobyl. 
[app. an alteration of trouble, K. troubler^ uniler 
, the influence of native words: sec next.] trans. 

; To trouble, disturb. 

i fi 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 6 Drubild stiryngs of pr>'dc. 

! Ibid, xxxviit. 9 Broglit til dmblyiigc of wandis werkis. 

[ I' 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. S.' 100 
j Wnai of J»e kyng was mekvll drobyld. c i^o Promp. Part'. 

; 133/2 Drubblyit, or torblyii waiur . . 1588 Dr ant 
Horace, Sat. (i. i. 8t>) Him needes not draw tlie drubblerl 
dreggs of fawle by durtye poolo {timo turbatam. .Of/uam). 

+ Dm'bly, a. Obs. Also drob(e)ly’. [app. a 
blending of ME. trohly, Thoubly from French, 
and (JE. drbf drSJlic (ME. *drod){e)ly') turbid, dis- 
tuilied. See also Drumly.] T urbid, troubled. 

ai^ Hampoi.e Psalter x\'. 5 Waridis men drynkis..he 
drubiy deiitis of lychcry & couaitys. c 1400 Maundkv. 
^Roxb.) vii. 27 If J>c water be clcrc. .)>cbawmc c.s gude, and, 
if it be tliikk and drubiy, it es sophisticate, c 1440 Promp. 
Pant, ijj/a Drobly, or drubiy, iurbuleulns, turbid us. 
1500-R0 UuNUAR Poems Ixix. i Itiir dirk and drublie da3'is. 

Hence tDm blinosfl. 

('1440 Promp. Part'. 133/2 Drublynesse, turbuleneia, 
/eculencia. 

t DrU'bman. Obs. rare. An ofEccr who ad- 
ministers the bastinado. 

1829 Cai't. .Smith Trait. Ar Adit. xii. 24 The I'yrnor 
Bashaw.. caused his Drub-tiiaii to .strip him i).ake,d. 

Drucken, Sc. and north, dial. f. Drunken. 
Drudge sb. Also 6 drugge, drug. 

['I'he derivation of this and the associated vb. is 
obscure : the sb. is known e 1500, the vb. about | 
50 years later. As a rarer form of both, dntgge, 
drug is also found 1550-1650. T'he forms ami 
sense would both be satisfied by an OE. sb. *dtyigea 
Mabourer*, from *dryge i—^druguz ‘labour’, from 
w-grade drug’- of driogan to work, etc. (Dhkk 
( cP lyrey scyte, from Uosan^ seiotan, etc.) ; or by an 
(JE. vb. *dryegean, \V(ier. *driiggfan 
I from same vb. ; but of these no actual trace has 
i been founrl either in OE. or ME.J 

(^ne employed in mean, servile, or distasteful 
i work ; a slave, a hack ; a hard toiler. 

I 1494 Fahvam Citron, vii. 497 Many they held as drudges 
I and captyue.x. 1530 Pai.sur. 215/2 Drudge, a woman scr- 
' vaunt, drugs, meschttie. iS79'-to North Plutarch (1676) 

< 791 Getting their living as drudges and slaves, to do most 
1 vile Service. 1691 Wood . //A. Uxon. 11. 705 He w.ts the 
I common drudge of the University . .to make, correct, or 
i review the T..atine Sennons. .before they were to be dc- 
! livcrcd. 1755 Johnson, Ar'.uVrd^ra/Arr, a writer of diction- 
! aries ; a harmless drudge, that busicR himself in tracing 
I the original, .ind detailing the signification of words. 1771 
I Smollett Humph. Cl. (18x5) 51, 1 was not born to be the 
} household drutige. xSm Holland Gold F . xxvi. 326 'Fhc 
I Pastor, .is reipiircd to be the hardest drudge in his parish, 
i R. X5$a Huloei'. l>rudge, or drugge, or vile scruant in a 
j house, whych doth all the vyle seruicc. 1S9S (yKEKNi:: 
Disput. 31 At these wise words sj^ken by so liasc a drug 
a.s Ills mayd. ICf. 1807 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 254,] 

^g, x<73 Tusser Husb. vl (1878) 15, 1 [Husbandry] seeme 
but a drudge, yet . . To such a.H can vse me, great wealth I 
do bring. 183a Litiigow Tmv. 11. 73 Destiny is no mans 
drudge. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 13 Discrowning 
sovereign re.T.son to be the serving drudge of superstition, 
b. allrib. and Comb. 

174^ Jarvis Quix. i. i. (1885) 41 Rozinantc. Note, From j 
Roiin, a common drudge-horse, and ante, before, x^o ; 
Mfi.i. Viss. tjr Disc. (1875) f* The. .drudge-like aversion 
to change, i 

Hence (nonee^iinfs.) Drti’Agioal a.y belon{;ing to ; 
a drudge ; Dru dgitm, the practice of a drudge. 

1831 Carlvle Sort, Res. iii. x, T)andiacal Self-worship or 1 
Demon-worship, and Poor-Slavish or Drudgical Earth- : 
worship, or whatever that same Drudgisin may be. j 

Drudge (dr2Nl3), v. Also 6-7 drugge, drug, 
[app. f. prec. sb. Bat cf. Norw. drugga to go 
lalmriously, bent over and with bending knees, as 
under a heavy liurden. (Ross.) 

Both drudge and Drug rO, were in early times spelt 
drugge : Ko that there are cases in which it is difficult to be 
certain which word is meant. It is esp. so with the two 
M E. instances ia 1240 and c 1386) which are left provision- ! 
ally under Drug v.*, but of wbich one or both may possibly | 
befong here,] i 

1 . intr. To perform mean or servile tasks; to 
work hard or slavishly ; to toil at laborious and 
distasteful work. 

XS48 [Mie DRUixHNa ppl. «.]. 1555 W. Watrbman FardU 
Ftuious App. 343 The lalxiuryng manne that toileth and 
dnidgeth with his body, xdoa R. Cawdrky Table Aljh. 
(1613^ Drudge, toyle. 1854 Whitlock Zootonda 18B The 
W orld is but bis Slave . . to drudge to his N ecesstty. sypx Bos- 
I WELL Johnson nn, 1753(1631) I. 215 While her husband wa* 


! drudgingintbesniokeof London. xUMVi.VKTflsmAcadeut. 
Otv. v. 234 College-tutors do indeed work ; they drudge. 

2 . Irans, To subject to drudgery, rare. 

1847 Bushneix Chr. Nurt. 11. vi. (1861) 219 He will even 
drudge himself to serve it. 1B47 R. W. Hamilton Dixy. 
Sabbath v. (1848) 183 A hardness of heart which cares not 
how his brother-man Is drud|[ed. 

3 . Drudge out, to perform as drudgery; dtudge 
awayy aver, to pass in drudgery; drudge down, 
to repress with urudgery. 

1645 Milton Tetrnch.{iisi) 254 The end of the command- 
ment is charity . . not the drudging out .a ^re and 
worthicsse duty forc'C from us. x8l8a Otway Venice Pre- 
served IK U735) 37 Blse to our toils and drudge away the 
day. a 1735 Granville < I .), What is an age, in dull renown 
drudg’d oer? x88a Athenaeum 30 Aug. 282 Rouse the in- 
dependent faculties of the student’s mind,— not, a.s now, 
mechanically drudge them down. 

Ilcncc Drudged ppl. a., set to laborious or ser- 
j vile tasks; Dru’dging vbl, sb., drudgery; also 
I Dru dger, one who drudges ; t Dru'dge-puddlng, 
i a kitchen drudge. 

I i6ix'I5 Bi*. Hai.i. ContempL, N. T. tv. i, Life... spent in a 
! continual drudging for edification. 17x0 Brit. A both II, 

I No. 105. 3/2 Condemn’d to Drudging. 1737 Oxkll Rabelais 
i II. 225 A Kitchcn-sl.Tvc, a Drudge-pudding. 171^ Johnson, 

1 Dntdisr, a mean laliourer. 1851 D. Jkrrold St. Giles xx. 
210 The drudged horse stood meek and passive in the field. 
1885 Maiiel ^LLiNS Pre-Hist. Woman ix, A mere drudger 
for daily bread. 

Dnidgo, drudger, obs. ff. Dredge, Drkdgkb. 
Dmdgery (drn'd^ori).. Also 6 droudgery, 
6 7 druggery. [f. Dui dge sb. + -euy ; cf. slavery \ 

I The occupation of a drudge ; mean or servile labour ; 

I wearisome toil ; dull or distasteful work. 

! *550 CH0W1.HY lujomt. Petit. 557 To tyll the grounde 

i and doe your other droudgery.^ i8m G. Hkrbkht Temple, 

I FMxer v, A servant with this clause Makes drudgcric 
i divine. i8sa-6a Hf.yi.in Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 183 Who pul 
I them to all Drudgerie.s and servile Works. 1791 Bqswkll 
Oohnsou 10 Apr. an. I7.S4» He now relieved the drudgery 
of his Dictionary, .by taking an active part in the coinpusi- 
tion of * The Adventurer 1879 M. Fattison Milton xii. 
163 If there is any literary drudgery more mechanical than 
another, it i.5 generally .supposed to be that of making 
a dictionary. W. C. Gannett Blessed be Drudg- 

ery 15 Drudgery is the gray Angel of Success. 

fi. 1598 Florid, MarmJIino, the yoongest prenti&e ill a 
hou.se, one that i.s put to all dniggcrie. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 297 Avaricious plenty i.s it.s own Tasker .. whose 
Druggery and Time to .set ve God cannot consist together, 
b. at t rib., as in \ drudgery work, servant. 
x8ax Bi'Rton Anat, Mel. 1. it. i. ii. (1651) 42 Familiar spi* 
rils. which are there said to lie conversant with men, and do 
their drudgery works. H1654 Selpkn Table-T, (Arb.) 88 
'J’hey that do drudgery-work. >801 Gabkiklli Myster. 
Hush. IV. 119 A mere drudgery .servant. 

Drudging, vbl. sb , : sec umler Drudge v. 
Drudging (dri^’d^in). ppl. a. Also 6 drugging, 
[f. Drudge v, -ino^.] That drudges; of the 
nature of drudgery ; toilsome, laborious. 

1548 Ckanmer Catech. 40 These small and druggynge 
workes. 1549 Coveudalk, etc. Erastn. Par. t Pei. 8 
She was liys wyfe, & not his drudgeing hande mayde. 
X63S Milton L' Allegro 105 How the drudging Gotilin sweat, 
'Ud earn his cream-bowl duly set. X894 W. J. Dawson 
Making of Manhood 88 A drudging attention to details. 
Ilcncc Dru'dglngly adv. 

1678 CuDWOHTH intell. Syst. 149 That He should . . do all 
the mCtTncst and triflingest things Himself drudgingly. 1864 
Times 12 Aug. 4 He^ had collected, lovingly rather than 
drudgingly, the materials for a new edition. 

Drue, obs. form of drew. pa. 1. of Draw v. 
Drue, early ME. form of Dry. 
t Dmery, drnry. Obs. Forms : a. 3-4 druery, 
-rio, driwerie, drywery, -orie, 4 drew-, drou-, 

I druwery(e; fi. 3-5 drury, -ri, 4dreury,drwry(e, 

! 4-5 drurie, -rye, drowri(e, -ry, drowry, 5 
j droury, drewre, 6 Sc. drou-, drowrie, (9 Sc. 

1 drurie). [a. OF, druerity droerie, druirie love, 

I friendship (-It. dmderia, med.L. drudaria Du 
Cange), f. dnty drub, friend : see Drut.] 

1 . Love, esp. sexual lover love-making, courtship ; 
often, illicit love, amour. 

a ISI5 Auer. R. 310 Uor be deore driwerie but he haueS 
to his deore 8pu.5e, pet i.s, to be clcane soule. c t»y$Sinners 
Bemtre 158 in O. A. Misc. 77 J>eos prude leuedies pat 
luuyeb drywories. And brekeb spusynge. ci3oo Cursor M. 
23786 (Edin.) A litii lust, A drewri (v.rn druri, dreuri, 
dreuryj b»t bot a dust. X375 Barbour Bruce vni. 498 
Than mycht he weill a.sk ane lady Hir amouris and nir 
drowry. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Tho fas 184 Of ladies love and 
druerie Anon I wol you tell, c 1460 Launfal 995 That he 
never, yn no folyc, Ilesofte the quene of no drurye. 

2 . A love-token, keepake, gift, present. (In Sc. 
confused in sense with dowery : see Drowrie.) 

a »ss Auer. R. 250 bis was his driwerie jNit he blleauedc 
and jef ham in his aepartunce. 13.. a. A lit. 7610 By 
special messangere, Y wol .xende hire lovedrewry. fa 1300 
How Marchanth ayd hys Wyfe betray ja in Haxl. E. A P, 
1. 197 That y my)t the bye some ryche cTrewre. Lyn- 
desav Sqr. Meldrum 1003 He gaif hir ane lufe drowle, 
Ane ring set with ane ri^e ruble. 1560 Rollano Cr/. 
Venus iv. 562 Of thy auld Name 1 the deprive.. To thy 
Drourie, and callis the Dalience. 

3 . A beloved person, Move*, sweetheart. 

f t3xs Shorkham xti Thou [Mary] art Crysles ojene drury. 
13. . /r. Alts. 22X4 Mony mon iher let hw brothir . . Mony 
maide hbte drewery. a 1400 Relir. Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 
(1667) 74 Jesu my dcre, and my drewrye. e 1450 Hbnrvoon 
Mor. Fab. 19 You was our droWrie and our dkyes darling. 
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4 . Ab«Iav«<l, prized, or piedons thing, n treaznre. 
a Cursor M, Qu«n it [the cross] had ben tua 
hundret yere A 1 vnder mold, ]>ar druri derc..He did be 
fuiideii thoru a wyf. 1540 Ham pole /V. Cohsc. 782^ pare 
es alkyn druryes and rychesce. t3<Mi Laxc.u /\ /V. A. 1. 

85 Treu)}e is pe Beste . . Hit is as derworpe a drurie as 
deore god him-seluen. 01400 AV//>. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS, (1867) ^7 1*^^ daynte as drowry derely endcnt. 

Drug (ari>K), Forms: (//.) (4 dragges), 
4-6 droggea, drougea, 6 drouggea, AV. droggia, 
drogia,droigia, 6-7 druggea, 7 droguea, drouga, 

8 dragga, 8-9 Sc, droga, 7- druga; (««?.) 6-7 
drugge, 7 droguo, 7- drug. [ME. a. F. drogue 
(14th c. in IIalz.'Dann.) a Com. Rom. word ][Pr. 
drogua^ Sp., It. dro ^ : ulterior origin uncertain. 

The suggestion of Die;^ that the source is Du. droog^ 
MDu. droge, droocA, Kilinii droogh ‘dry’, is doubted by 
Kluge and Franck. In 14- 15th c. there is scrilul confusion 
in Eng. MSS. between droege and 

1 . An original, simple, medicinal substance, or- 
ganic or inorganic, whether used by itself in its 
natural condition or prepared by art, or as an 
ingredient in a medicine or medicament. Formerly 
used more widely to include all ingredients used in 
chemistiy, pharmacy, dyeing, and the arts generally, 
as still in French. In early use always in the ]> 1 . : 
cf. spices. (So in Fr.) 

1*317 C/ose Rod, 1 Edio. ///, 1. mem. 02 Novem b.tlas dc 
drogges de spicerie.] 1377 LANur,. P. Pi It. xx. 173 And 
dryuen awey deth with dya.s and dragges [T.r. drugges; 

C. xxiil. Z74 drogges, s'.rr. droiigcs, dragges], c 1386 
CiiAUCKH Pro/. 428 Apothcc.'irics To sende him drtkgges 
1 3 MSS. drugges, /far/, dragges). 1398 Tkhvisa lidtih. 
t>e P. R. XVII. xix. 614 By cause of stronge druuges 
1(1495) printed dreugesj. 15x3 Douulas j'Eneis xii. Pro/. \ 
144 ifailsum of smell as ony spicery, Tryaklc, droggls, or j 
electuary. 153a Elyot Cast. HeUhe 11. viii. (1539) 2a b, | 
The traffyke of spyce and sondry drouges. XSS5 Epkn j 
Decades 1*39 Apothecaries drugges. *363 WiN^isr /(Tw. | 
(1890) 1 1 . 12 All apolhecaris buyth ful of al kyiid of druigis, j 
bayth of delir.-a spycerie and of raily puysoun. 1577 Ha«- j 
HLSON Eng/and 11. xx. (1877) i. 327 C )ur continual] ueslie of 
strange drugs. 161 s Coryat Crudit/cs 262 All the women 
of Venice . . v.<;e to aiinoint their haire w'itli oyle, or some 
other drugs. x6ii IJiple Trans/. Pref. 3 Men talke of 
Cntboiicon the drugge that it is in stead of all purges. 
1648 Gagk IPest fnd. xvii. 113 Much Cac.*ifj, Achiottc, .and | 
drugs fur Chocol.attc . . also Apothec.'iry drugs, as Zar/a* 
parilla. 168a Lond. Gas. No. i7S<V4 Tea and other Drugs at 
rcnsonable rates, a 1704 1 '. Hrown .'/at. Onach Wks. 1730 
1 . 63 Thy druggs alone the fatal work h.'id done. 17x7 jji 
Chambers Or/., Drug, in commerce, a gcnenil name for all 
spices, and other commodities, brought from distant coun- 
tries, and used in the business of medicine, dying, and the 
mechanic arts. *77^ Aham Smith IC. A/, i. xi.'(i8fi9) I. 
215 Tea . . was a rirug very little used in Europe before the j 
middle of the last century. 1849 Tennyson 7 ?*»<» l'’o/c'es 56 
What drug can make A wither'd palsy cease to shake? 

2 . A comnuKlity which is no longer in demand, 
and 60 has lost its value or become unsaleable. 
(Now usually a drug in the market.) 

[It is <|uustionab]e if this is the same word. Quot. 1760 
implies it ; but it may possibly be only a witty play on the 
word : see also Fuller’s contrast of drugs .md da/nt/es.] 
a i66z Fui.LiiM Wort/iies iv. (1662) 54 [He] made such a ! 
vent for Welsh Cottons, that what he found Drugs at home, 
he left Dainties beyond Sea. 1671 Naiihoroiioh yrn/. in 
Acc. Scf. I.ate fW, 1. (1711) 151 We might send our ^ 
English Cloth, whi«:h now is grown a Drug. 1673 Temple 
Ess. tret. Wks. 1731 1 . 116 Horses in Ireland arc a Drug, 
but might be improved to a Commodity. 170A J. I.0- 
GAN in /*«. I fist. .Soc. Mem, IX. 278 Wheat .. liears no 
price, aiul^ bread and flour is a very drug. 171^ De Foe 
Crusoe 1. iv, I smird to my self at the Sight of this Money. 

O Drug! said I aloud, what art thou good for? xyte 
Mhkphv IVny to Keep Him 1, A wife’s a drug now ; mere 
tar-water, with every virtue under heaven, but nobody takes 
it. 1894 W. Irving 7 ’. Ttosk I. an They told me poetry 
was a mere drug; every body wrote |)oetry. 1840 Hooo 
Up Rhine 163 Quite a drug in the market. 

3 . Comb.y as drug-compounder^ -grinder^ -house, 
-mill, -seller, -shop, -store, etc. ; di^man, a man 
who deals in drugs, an apothecary. 

.* 5 ®^ 7 .- II. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. teS Apothecarie, 
drug-seller and such like. i6ix Shake. Cymh. 111. iv. 15 
Thai Drug-damn*d Italy, hath out-craflied him. 0181O 
Tannahili. Poems (1846) 87 Mak’.st . . drugmen brew the 
poisoning dose. s8^ Aboy VFater Cure (1843) '^3 The 
tlmgcompounder and the plaster-spreader. 1885 Dickkn.s 
Mut. Fr. I. iv, Clerk in the dnig-housc. x886 Pall Mall 
G. 20 Apr. 8/1 Messrs, jfordan and Ca, Drug grinders. 

Hence Dm gftil a., full of drugs, having plenty 
of drugs ; Dm*glM« a., without drugs. 

1877 Blackib Wise Men 150 That so the drugful leech 
Might profit me the more. 18B0 Browning Dram. Idylls 
Scr, It. Doctor — 99 Whether drugged or left Drugless, the 
patient alw.'iy.s lived, nor died. 

Xhmgf so.^ [Allied to Drug v.^ ; cf. also Drag 
J 1 . A low truck for the carriage of timber and 
other heavy articles ; cf. Drag sh. 1 c and d. 

*677 Moxon Merh. Exen. (1703) 125 TkeeDrug. .is made 
somewhat like a low narrow Carr. It is u^ed for the car- 
riage of Timber, and then is drawn . . by two or more Men. 
1888 R. Holmk Armoury in. 355/a. 1787 W. Marshall 
East Nop/. Gloss., Drug, a four-wheeled timber carriage. 
1878 in F. S. Williams M/dl. Railw, 499 We managed that 
on a drug— a four wheeled timber wagon sort of thing. 

2 . A drag for a vehicle ; «Drag sb. 3 c. tfial. 
i88Din W. Cornwall Gloss. 

8. ComK tl^nig-oarriago a sense 1; tdmg* 
MW, a cross-cut taw : cf. drag-saw (Drag sb. 9). 
xSgii iuv, Xoy. Wardr. (18x5) 255 (jam*) Ane litic drug 


saw for wrichtls. Webb Siont-Heng (1715) m 4 Tn 

all likelihood, they were uruught thither on Iirug-Carriages. 
?I7.. .Acc. /'>eprcdat, on Cltus Capnpbcll (1816] 53 (Jam) 
Drug-saw, bow saw, and others. 

Drug* sb.^ var. of Drogur. 

+ Drug, v.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 3-6 drugge. 

S Common from ^1500 in Sc.; also in mod.Eng. 
iialects. Of uncertain origin. 

In Sc. and F.m. dial, use, app. a variant of Drag v. ; 
hut the two MR instances are earlier than any known 
examples of drag, and may have some difTerent origin. One 
or both may po.ssibly belong to DRrDc;K T^, of w'hich, also, 
dirugge was an early spelling.) 

To pull forcibly, to drag. {tram, and intp\) 

\a laM Loftong in Cott. f/om. 207 Bi his owune rode, on 
his sufte scnuldres, .so herde druggunge. r 1386 Chauckh 
Knt.’s T. 558 At the gate he profreth his scruysc To drugge 
iCamh, MS, droggej and drawc what so men wol deuysej, 
1500-ao Donhar Poems xxxiii. 70 Evir the cuscholti.s at him 
tiiggit, 'rheriikis him rent, thcravynishiindruggit. IbUi.XyiX. 
32, lam anc auld horss, as je knaw That evir in diiill dois drug 
and draw. x<i3 Douglas Hipteis ti. iv. 84 And for to drug 
and draw wald neuer irk. x6oi YMarston Pasqptil\ Kaih. 
I. 3T2 If all the Brewers jades in the Towne can drugge me 
from loue of my aelfe. 1794 T. Davls Agmc. Wilts (18x81 
258-68 Drugging tiiiilier, drawing [timberj out of the wood 
under a pair of wheels. 

Drug (dr»g), v.‘^ [f. Drug 
1. trans. To mix or adulterate (food or drink) 
with a drug, csp. a narcotic or poisonous drug. 

1605 Shake. Mach. 11. ii. 7, I haiie driigg’d their Pos-setR, 
That Death and Nature doe contend about them. i8a8 
Scott 1 ^. M. Perth xv, What would it have cost me. .so to 
have drugged that balm, as should have made your anil rot 7 
18^5 Mutlev Dutch Rep. (i86t> 11 . 263 .Muiitigiiy's meat 
and drink, they said, should be daily drugged. 
fig. 1871 R. Ei.i.is Catullus xliv. xi A speech of his, pure 
poison, every line deep-drugg'd. 

2 . To administer drugs to (a person), esp. for the 
purpose of stupefying or poisoning him. Also fig. 

a 1730 Fenton To R'pti. 0/ Sable .Shield (K.), Whom 
he has dnigg’d to sure rapose. 1791 Co\vi*kr (hlyss. 11. 434 
Some baneful herb Which cast into our cup shall drug us 
all. 1883 Law Rep. ii Q. Bench Div. 598 No one h.ad 
lieen drugged on the night when the house w.ts l>rokr.ii into. 

b. To administer something nauseous to; to 
nauseate. 

1667 Milton P. /.. x. 567 Drugd as ofV, With liatefiillest 
disnnish. i8ia BvronCA. //ani.vi, With pleasure drugg’d, 
he almost long'd for woe. 

l lencc Drugged ppl. a , ; Dru’gging vIpI. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

x6ia B. JoNSoN Alch. 11. i, Past all the doses of your drug- 
ging doctors. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879:' I. xxii. 504 
The drugged soul is licyond the reach of reason. 1^5 
Jowett Plato (ccl. 2) I. 169 I 1 ie physici.'in’s u.sc of burning, 
cutting, drugging, and starving, a 1880 Gko. Eliot in Pall 
Mall G. (1885) 9 Fell., Brewers with their drugged ale. 
Drug, Druggery, -ing, obs. ff. Dtii DtsK, etc. 
Drug(g)a-, druggorman, obs. (T. Duaooman. 
+ Druggard. Obs. [? f. Drug v.^] ? - Druggle. 

15.. Pore heipe 313 in Ha/l, E. P. P. III. 263 Maistcr 
hiiggarde Doth shewe hymselfe no .sluggarde. Nor yet no 
droiikcn druggardc. 

t Dniggare. Sc. Obs. [porh. f. ilrug, obs. Sc. 
f. Drudge J ? ■»Drudger. (Put cf. prec.) 

14*3 Jas. I Kingis Q. civ. The slawe ase, the druggare 
licsic of pync. 

Drugger (drtP'gdj). Also6druggier, -elr. [f. 
Drug Sj (in sense 2 f. Drug vfi) + eh •, -IKU, Cf. 
F. drogueur in both sen.ses.] 

1 1. A dealer in dru{^, a druggist. Obs. 

1394 Nashk Terrors Nt. E ij, I’he hungrie druggier . . 
agrees to anything, and to Court he goes. 1598 — Safifron 
Waldept 100 Another crufiie inortring Druggeir. x6so 
B. JoN.soN Alch. IV. vii, He owes this honest Drii^gcr here 
.seven pound . . [for] Taliacco. 16x8 Earle Mnrocosm., 
Meer dull (Arh.) 25 Then follows a writ to his 

drngger in a strange tongue. 1845 S. Navi.kr Reynard 
IiitixM. 42 The prelate, the lawyer, the drugger, are here 
fitted to their hearts' content. 

2 . One who administers a drug. 

*836 £. Howard R. Reefer \, I liccamc .. lethargically 
drowsy . . They arc skilful druggers. 1893 Daily Nesus 16 
Dec. 5/1 The child was observed by tliLs persistent drugger 
. .to Ir! ' red all over '. 

Dmggery (drti’g^riX Also (.Sir.) 6 drogarie, 
9 droguery. [a. F. drognerie (1462 in Godef.), 
f. drogue dnig ; see -f.ry. j 
1. Drugs collectively ; medicine, physic. 
sSM .Stkwakt Cron. Scot. III. 279 Till all seik men or tha 
getdrognrie. i55 « Abi*. Hamilton Catech. (188.)) ti Pote- 
gareis that scllis corru^pit drogaris. i8ix Cotc;r., Dro- 
gfferies, drugs, druggenes, cont^tions. s8Ba Gai.t Sir A. 
Wylie 111 . xxxiii. 285 Nane o’ the droguery nor the roguciy 
o| doctors for me. ^1891 G.^Mfreditii One 0/ our Cong. I. 
vii. 118 Awful combinations in druggery. 

2 . A place where drugs are kept for sale or use. 
1865 W. G. Palgravb Arabia I. 422 My druggery and 
consultation-room. 

Dnigg6t (drv’get). Also 6 Sc. droggitt, 
drogatt, 8-9 druggit. [o. F. drogue f (1555 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), thence, prob., .Sp. drogucle. It. 
droghetto, (Jer. drogueti. Ulterior origin unknown, 
Littrrf siigge.sts derivation from drogue drug a.** 'a stuff of 
little v»luc“ .some English writers have assumed a deriva- 
tion from Drogheda in Ireland, but this i.H mere wanton 
conjecture, without any historical basis.] 

1 . a. Formerly, a kind of stuff, all of wool, or 
mixed of wool and silk or wool and linen, used for 


wearing apparel, b. Now, a coarse woollen stuff 
used for floor- coverings, table-cloths, etc. 

xS8o I.ADv Errol Let. \\\ Mrs. Pratt Buchan (1858) App. 
322 Ane pair of drogntt courtingis. Ibid. 323 Anc pair of 
coiutingis af hlllew qiihytt droggitt. 1^ Eacrard 
Obsen>. A nm». Copit. Clepgy, One that is in canonical black 
niay..src a-; far into u imllstone, as he that wears a li^ht 
drugget. 168a Lofui. Gas. No. 176V4 Several Pieces of Rich 
Silk Druggets, Sergo-Wale, 1 hred Druggets. 17x4 Fr. 
Bh. of Kates 378 Druggets of Wool, and 'I'hread and Wool. 
X7ai .Swift F.p, to Play Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 182 In drugget 
drest, of thirteen [leiice a yard, See Philip’s •’Kin. X7B7-'5X 
CiiAMnF.R.s Cyd., lh‘ugi^t.,’A .sort of stuff, very thin, and 
narrow, usually all wool, and somctinics half wool and half 
silk, .woven on a worsted chain. 1745 ilentl. Mtpg. 99/1, 1 
rememher plain John Drydcn. .in one uniform cloathing of 
Norwich drugget. 183s I.ytton Eugene A. iii. iv, He wore 
a spencer of a li^ht hrown dmggci. 1877 M, M. Grant 
Sun-Maid i, A wide corridor, carpricd iviin warm rrinison 
drugget. x88b Bkcic Draper's Ihtt. s.v., Tw'illcd druggrts 
were, .known in tr.Tde as corded druggets, hut when of linen 
w arp and woollen weft, us threuded druggets, 

I 2 . t a. A garment or suit of drugget, b. A carpet 
or floorcloth of drugget. 

* 7*3 Stkklk Guardian No. 147 F 1 He was married in a 
plain drugget. x8ji9 Mrs. Caklylv: Lett. Ml. 10 Putting 
down the drugget in the drawing-room. 1870 Miss Bridg- 
man Ro. Lynne xiii, The carpels . . remained hidden from 
sight by the cleanest of druggets. 

3 . allrlb. Made of drugget. 

X580 [see i]. 167s Land. Gas. No. 980/4 A Drugget Sute 
lined with green. 1836 Sir Head f/oipie Tour x6o 
Drvs-sed in easy loose-htting co.stume, vix, a drugget pea- 
jacket and wide irowsers. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 427 
A young lady, dressed in a drugget petticoat. 

4 . Comb., ns drugget- maker. 

1709 Loud. Gas. No. 4594/4 Thomas Twaile, late a 
Drugget maker. 

nence Dm-gifetad ppl. a., covered or carpeted 
with drugget ; Dru'iTffttiiif ■r sense 1 b. 

1890 Srtic-Catal. ( Derby), Carpet . . Red druggeting. x8^ 
Cornh. Mag. Jan. 29 The drawing-room . . is hare of furni- 
ture, and driiggctcd for Edith's skirt-dnncing party. 

tDrU'g^Bh, a. Ob.f. rate. [f. Drug 
-) -isH.] Of the naliirc of a drug. 
x6oo W. Vaucihan Direct. Health i) 8t» Take hecil of 
the black druggish Tobacfo. 1701 J. Law Coptne. Trade 
(1751] However low' .'ind drugish the price of lish 
miglit he. 

Druggist (druggist). Also 7 droufcuiBt. [a. F. 
drpguislc (I.M9 hi Hat7..-DaTm.), i.drogtte drug; 
see -rsT. J One who sells or deals in drugs. 

Ill Scotland and United States the usual name for a plinr- 
niaceiitical chcnii.st. Ckepnist attd druggist', see Chemist 4. 

x6zx CoTGH., Dp-ogt/eur, a driigcist, or drug-seller. 1839 
J, W. tr. GuiberPs Physic, i. 10 'lwo pennyworth of Sene 
..which they may have at the Apothecaries or drougui'-ts. 
x85a Gaui.e Magastroppt. 360 'J'wo chymisis hud agreed upon 
a cheat, that one of them should turn druggist, and sell 
slningc roots and jiowders. 1709 Addison Tatlrr No. 
*3* f 3 ITtat this new Coriioralioii of Druggists had inllamed 
the Bills of Mortality and pu/zicd the College of Phy.sicians 
xvith Disease.s, for w hich they neither knew a Name or Cure. 
*799 l^^fd. Jrptl. II. X2 1 Mr. Brow’u, Wholesale Chemist and 
Druggist. ^ x8os Ibid. VIII. 247 Conifmimding and vending 
medicines in tlic shop of a (Iriiggist or an apothecary. 

Dru'ggister. Obs. exc. dial. [f. prec.; cf. 
barrister, chorister DuUGrtisr. 

163B Shf.kw'oud, a Druggistcr, drogueur. 1679 Fiiaikh 
Frcc-hohicr 325 Thu Svptnagint have tran.slatfd a Witch, 
an Apothec.'iry, u 1 )niggister, one that compounds poisons. 
1877 JV. W. Line. Gloss., Drnggis/er, a druggist. 

t Druggie. Ob.1. Also 7 druggci(l. [?f. 
DmiG w.ij A term of contempt: npp.=s^A henvy, 
stupid, spiritless, or cowardly fellow. Mcnco 
t Dniggle-headed, f Drnggly adjs. 

x6ix Cotgr., Bustarin, a great lubber, ihicke druggell. 
fbid.. Retrousse, thickc ,tiu 1 .short, druggellie. 1653 1 ' 

HART Rabelais i. xxv, Siapsaurr Fellows, sl;dilieriT*'gnllinn 
Druggels, Inhhardly ].ouls. 1708 Mottkcx /i’rt/r/rf/v iv. 
Ixvi. [1737) 272 Thou forlorn driigglft-he.'nled Sneaks-by ! 

Draggy (<lr»’gi), <t. [f. Drug ) -t.] 

1 . 017 pertaining to, or of the nzilurc of drugs 
or medicinal substances. 

1583 SiL'UHE.s Aunt. Alms. 11. (1882) 55 It is hard to get 
anything of them fapothecariesj that is right pure and 
good of It selfe, hiit druggie haggage, and such coiinierrait 
siiifTe as is sl.nrkfi naught. 163* Qi aklks Dhf. Fancies ni. 
Ixxxviii. (1660) 136 His loathed Potion .. Whose druggy 
taste goes so against their mind. 1890 H. Jamkh tr. 
DaudePs Port Tarascon i. vi. The druggy aroma. 

^ 2 . Error or inissjirint for DitFOGV. 

1599 Mimu.KioN Mi. ro-Cytiicon Wks. VIII. i(6 Druggy 
lce.s, mix'll with tlie liquid flood. 1627-47 Fei.tham Resohtes 
I. xix. 66 I'rnnscending the sense of the druggie flesli- 

Drughe, obs. f. drew, pa. t. of Draw’ v. 
Drught, dru)t(e, dru^po, obs. ff. Drought. 
Drugman, drugomon, obs. ff. Dragoman. 
t Drugster. Obs. [f. Drug sb.^ a- -strr.] » 
DRTJ(?0I8'r. 

x6xi Middi-f-tcin & Dkkker Roaring Girl 11. i, With the 
best tricks of any drugster's wife in England. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Blount Hist. 215 , 1 have often enquired amonght 
our London Dnigstcrs for Flgyptian Nitre, rxyao W. 
(iiHSoN Fap-rier's Dhpens. 1. 1. (1734) 4 It is a small Knotty 
Root, and may be had at any Drugster’.s or Apothecary’s. 
x«6 W. Toldekvy Hist. Two Orpitans I. zo6. 

Druid (dr« id), sb. (a.) Also 6-7 Droide, 7 
Druyd. [a. F. dtmde (151a in llats.-Darm.), 
ad. I,. *druida, 7 druis, found only in pi, dmidte, 
druides, in Gr. 8 pvf 9 ai; a. OCcltic dental-stem 
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druid-t whence OIr. dmi^ dat. and acc. dmid, pi. 
druad^ raod.Ir. and Gael, draoi {draoidh, druiah^ 
peu. dritadh) magician, sorcerer, Welsh dryw (also 
de't'wydd, perh. not the same word). As to the 
ulterior etymology, see flolder, AU,-CcU. Sprach- 
schaiz S.V.] 

1 . One of an order of men among the aneient 
Olts of Ganl and Hritain, who, accor£ng to Coesar 
were priests or religious ministers and teachers, but 
who ngure in native Irish and Welsh legend as 
magicians, sorcerers, soothsayers, and the like. 
(The English use follows the Latin sources, whence 
it was derived, rather than native Celtic usage.) 
In early use always in plural. 

iStfS ( 5 oU)IMO Catsarvx, (1565) iss The Druidcs are occu- 
pied about holy things: they h.'iuc the dooing of publicke .and 
urinate sacrinces, and do intcrprctc and discussc nmttcrs of 
Religion. 1598 Rarckley Felic, Man 167 A woman . . 
that was a Soothsayer of them which were called Druides, 
160s Hist, En^. in Harl. Mhc. (Maih.) II. 439 'Mie Ihuyds, 
lifting up their hands tow.*irds heaven, Alicd the air with 
cries and curses. i 695 Srii.WNCH.. Brit. ii. 3 The 

last Age hath discovered a famous Urn of one Qiyndonux, 
Chief of the Druids. lyoS Young /.rwv Ewne iit. Wks. 
(1757) roi Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. 178a 
Cowi'ER Table T. 503 Every hallowed druid was a bard. 
i86s EccUshlogisi XXI 11 . 279 Curious beads of coloured 
glass commonly called ’ Druid.s’ lieads '. x89a Caruiker Stud. 
Hist. Eng. 14 In Mona was a Stocred place of the Druids. 

2 . lienee in some modem applications, a. A 
priest, religions minister, chaplain, b. A philo- 
sophic bard or poet. 

xjxo Addison Tathr No. ajs P ^ Even the Christmas Pyc 
..IS often forbidden to the firuid of the F.-imily. ! 

Collins Oh Death rhotusi'u i, In yonder grave a Drmd 
lie.s. 1760 JoRTiN Erasm. 1 1 . 94 Who have endeavored to 
serve the public in a way not agreeable to certain Druids, j 
C. The appellation of some oftlccrs of the Welsh } 
Gorsedd. 

Pall Mall G. ?<i Feb 3 Not onlyw.as Dr. Price the 
nrch'diuid loudly rheeud..but fete. |. 

d. United Ancient Order of Druids^ a secret 
benefit society founded in I^ondou in 17S1, and 
having now numeroius lodges called groves in tlie 
United Kingdom, America, the Colonies, etc. 

3 . attrib, or as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Druids, Druidic. 

Druid stonc% snndsfiwe, the stone of which Stonehenge is 
constructed, grey-wcaihcr. 

ifijjo .Milton Hist, Eng. 11. Wks. (1831) 31 If la.stly the 
Druid learning honour'd so much among them, were at Arst 
taught them out of Rrilatn. ^ 1778 Wksi.ky yml, 1 Sept., 
Druid altars of «n<^rmgus size. 1777 Warton Poems 17 
( Jod. ) Here Poesy . . In druid songs her solemn spirit breath'd. | 
r848LyiT(>Ny/an>/<fi. i.Grcy Druid stones gleaming through | 
the dawn. 1871 I'liiLLirs Geol. Oxford xvii, 446 In this ! 
way perhaps we may account for the ‘ Druid * s.nndstoncs, j 
or ‘Grey Weathers', or ‘S.arscn .stones' wliich lie in .such j 
abundance about Ashdown . . and between Marlborough 
and Avebury. 1 

t Bmldaxi, Obs. ran. AUo 6 druydan. [f. ! 
L. + -AN.] « Druid. ! 

(The first form of the w’ord in Eng., transl. I.. Drt4i(l,r.) ( 
1509 Rauclay Shyp of Folys I. 29a As the Druydans [ed. i 
1570 Druidans] rennyih in vaync about lii theyr mad festes. ' 

t Dmi'dean, It. Obs. rare. =Duuil)l0. j 

1678 T. JoNKs Heart ij- its Eight Sor>. 54a The Druidc.*iti 
pliilosuphy. I 

Bmidess (dr/Mdes). [f. Duutd ^ -KSS. Cf- ' 
motl.E. Druidesse ..Diet. Acad. 1835). F. druidt ! 


Ihmidvy. rare. [f. Duuid + -RV,] 

- Drnidism ; Druidic practices. 
t868 Holme Lee B. Go*i/rey i, 4 The spring festival of 
Druidry. 

Driue, drui|e» obs. forms ol Dry. 

Dram (divm), $b.^ Forms : 6 drome, droome, 
6-7 dromme, dramm(e, drumb(e, drum. 
[Evidenced c 1540, but not common l^fore 1575 : 
app. preceded in Vim^h^drombyllselad.dromhesladet 
DBUM.sr.ADK. which was very common in 16th c. 
It is not (iertaia whether dronte, drotnme, drumme 
was an Eng. shortening of that longer name, or an 
independent form corresp. to MDu. trommey Du. 
troniy MUG. trummCy tmmbe^ LG. irttmme^ Da. 
trommey Sw. irumma drum. Nor is it clear how 
the English forms, app. from the beginning, have 
r/r-, while all the continental langs. have /r*. (The 
forms drumboy drumnuy occurring in late MITG., 
and drotnm in mod. 11 G. dialects, have no historical 
contact with the English wonl.) 

MHO. irumbey trumme had orig. the sense ‘trum|x:l\ 
the only sense of OHO. trumbity irumpa. corresp. to It. 
tromhay .Sp. trompay V.trotnpe trumpet (see Trump); ro 
that the more general Ocrnion Miise would .appear to have 
been * loud-sounding or^ booming instrument*. Mod.G. 
uses for ‘ drum * a derivative form trommety MHG. trumbely 
t nonet y Du. trommel trosn).^ 

I. 1 . A musical instrument of the percussive 
class, consisting of a hollow cylindrical or hemi- 
spherical frame of wood or metal, with a ‘ head * 
of tightly stretched membrane at one or both ends, 
by the striking of which and the resonance of the 
cavity the sound is produced. 

1541 Nottingham Eec. 111 . 384 For plcying ofhys drome 
afore iMasier Mayre. .vjd. 1548 Hall Chrou.y iftn. VIH 
(1809) 678 And sodainly strake up a l )rommc or l )rotins 1 nd«. 
'**553 Udai.l Royster />. iv. vii. (Arl).) 74 Now sainct 
j (jeorge to borow, Drum dubbu a dubl>e afore. 1579 'I'omson 
I Calvin's Serm. Tim. 977/'^ Dromines made of their skinnes. 

* *590 .Si'F.NSKR /'*. Q. K ix. 41 At sound of morning droome. 

I 1599 -^haks. Much Ado ti. iii. 15, 1 hatie know’n when there 
I w;vs no musicke w'ith him but the drum and the fife, a 1617 
r.AVNK On Kph. (1658) 13 Wc heat not the Driimb. 1691 
Kay Creation it. (1701) 27* A membrane, .strcluhed like the 
head of a drum. 1^8 Johnson in Mad. D'. l rblay's IHary 
Nov., How should a wtim.*in who is as empty ns a drum, talk 
upon any other .suliject? 18*7 C. Woi.fk Burial Sir 7. 
jlfoore i. Not a drum was heard, nut a funeral note, As 
his corpse to the ranip.nrt wc hurried. X838 i^ONor. Ps. 
0/ Life iv, Our hearts. .Still, like mtifiled drum.s, are Ijeating 
Fiincr.*il marches to the grave. 1844 H. H. Wil.son Brit. 
India II. 307 lie entered 011 the following morning . . with 
drums beating, and colours flying. 

b. With variou.s qualilications, ns bass, big, 
gt^eaty UitUy long, tenor dmm\ also Kettle-, Snare-, 
Table-drum, q.v. Double- y stde^drttm (see quot. 
1874X 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Snhj. Paint. Wks. 1812 II. 154, 

I scarcely know The Oboe from the Double Drum. 1794 
Mrs. RATxa.iFFK Myst. xxv, (He] plays the great 

drum to admiration. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech, 1 . 757/1 
'I’he large drum, beaten .it both ends, is called n double- 
drum. Those lianging by the side of the drummer are called 
side-drums. x88o Groves Diet, Mus. s.y.,Whcn niiisicians 
talk of Mrums * they mc,in kettledrums, in contradistinction 
to the side drum or bass dnim. lbid.y The Bass-drum . . used 
to Ije culled the long-drum. 1893 Seloi^s Traiu S. E. 
Africa 59 They would beat their w'ar drums. 

C. Phrases ; f By the drum : by public announce- 
ment, publicly. 


and Eng- Druid were formerly of both genders.] 
A female Druid ; a Dniidic prophetess. 

*755 T. Amoky Mtm.Ujti)) I. 237 Caesar, .conversed here 
with the pryadcs, and Magistri Sapiciitiac, the Druidesses 
and Druids. 1769 Pennant ZcW. 11776) III. 32 (lod.) Our 
modem Druidesses give much the .same account of the mmm 
anguinum. 18x3 Sco rr Tricrm. itr. xxxv, Of merry England 
.she, ill dres-s Like andent British Druidess. 18x7 G. Hig- 
gins Celtic Druids^ a86 The Druidesses arc represented to 
have acted like furie.s. 

Drnidic (dn<|i*dik), a. [ad, L. type *druidie-us ; 
sec Druid and -ic. Cf. mod.F. druidiquCy (Diet. 
Acad. 1835).] Of or perlaiuing to the Druids. 

*773 Centt. Mag. XLlll. 230 The remains of a stone 
lower, which I apprehend to be a Druidic work. 1803 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Ea>. L 261 The druidic or rather biirdic 
order, among the Cimhri, wa.*i very literate. 1878 IlKOWNtNO 
Poets Croisie 16 ‘ Scraps of Druidic lore Sigh scholars. 

Droidical (dr//i‘dikil), a. ^prcc, 

*755 W. CooKK I//V 4 :) An Inquiry into the Patriarchal 
anil Druidical Religion, Temples, etc. s8^ Pkiciiakij Nat. 
Hist, Man 191 Circles of upright stone.s, like those which in 
Europe .are termed Druidicul. 1879 I.UBiiiocK Sci. Led. v. 
167 Avebury, the most inagnificeiU of Druidical remains. 

t Braidiih, a, Obs. [-ish.] » Druidic. 

HoUiished bus Druiysh, which nc derives ‘ from Druiyas 
(the urigiuall founder of their religion)’. 

*577 Holinshkd Descr, Brit. vui. 7 b/a Places where the 
Druiysh rel igion was frequented. X7*3 H . Row[.ands Mona 
Aidiqua (1766) 226 The Druidtsh discipline in Gallia. 
Bniidiflm (dr/ 7 -idiz*ip). [f. Druid + -ism. Cf. 

druidisme (1727 in Ilat2.-Darm.).] The re- 
ligious and philosophical system of the Druids. 

Davies Brit. 1. 287 Fabulous Legends 

an^oetick Dnndtsms. i7»3 H. ^om.Anm Mona Ant iiiua 
(17661 257 We date and fix the original of Druidism about 
S? of Abrahaim i8ra Farrar .S 7 . Paul (1883) 340 
Id 6r ^ *^*^”* had brought with them into Asia their 


1574 Hellowes Guerrara's Fam. Ep. 375 Unto him y* 
offered most silver . . the priesthoode was given, a.s when a 
gariiicut is sold by the drumlic. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1676) 465 That, .their Slaves should be openly sold by the 
Drum. x6ox F, Godwin Bps. of Eng, 32 He . . was woont to 
sell all other ecclesiastical promotions as it were by the 
drum, xflos Warner Alb, Eng. ix. liii. (1612) 239 Baintish, 
not in Dcede, but by the l>romiiic. 
d. Jig. and transf, 

s6ix >iinni.KTON & Dkkker Roaring Girl iii. ii^ What 
need you, sir, To beatc the drumme of my wife's infamy. 
1663 Butler Hud, 1. i. xx And, Pulpit, Drum Ecclesiaslick, 
Was beat with Fist, instead of a Stick. 1690I.0CKK Gotd. 1. 
Pref. Wks. 1727 II. 101 So at last all 'J’imcs might not have 
Reason to complain of the Drum Fx:clcsin.stic, 

6. Applied to the body of a banjo, being like 
a drumhead and of parchment. 

1889, Pall M all G. 24 Jon. 7/1 The best length is twenty- 
.seven inches from nut to drum. .Fixing a skin ujwn a drum 
is a delic.tte operation requiring considerable patience. 

f. Zool. A natural organ by which an animal 
produces a loud or bass sound ; spec, the hollow 
hyoid bone of the howling monkey. 

1817 f.scc drum-c<n>er in 13!. x8xo Petiny Cyel. XVI. 37/r 
{.Mycetfs) To aflTord room for the doiw drum formed by the 
convexity of the os hyoidcs. 1847 Carpenter Zool. { X59 
The howling Monkeys arc distinguished .. by the dilatation 
of the os hyoidcs into a hollow dnim, which communicates 
with the larynx, and gives great additional resonance to 
the voice. 

2 . The sound of the instrument ; also transf,, 
a noise resembling that of a drum. 

X848 F. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour (166$) a Strike not 
up a Drum with thy fingers, or thy feet. x8te Scott Lady 
of L. I. xxxi, And the oittern sound his drum, Booming 
from the sedgy shallow. 2891 Biaekw, Mag, Nov. 649 
The drum of tiis wings as he trees, 
d. Mil, One who plays the drum; a drummer 
(cf. bayonet, trumpet, etc.), t Also, a small party 


(sometimes the drummer alone) sent with a drum 
to parley with the enemy or to cany a message (obs.). 
X577--87 Hulinshed Chrvn. 111 . 1192/t The lord lieutenant 
. .sent a drum vnlo Monsieur Doiseii to signifie to him that 
his soldiours had gone further without their bounds than 
they might doo. 2599 Minsheu Sp. Dial, 62/3 Tell the 
drum that he sound to set the watch. X69X Lutthell Brit/ 
Rel. (1857) II. 226 Our men.. look prisoners. .150 private 
soldiers, among whom were 6 .sergeants, .x surgeon, and 3 
drumms. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 165 f s The Day after a 
Drum arrived at our Camp, with a hfessage. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Oct. 525/2 He was appointed Houshold Drum to K. 
William. 1835 J. Wiijion Autebiog, 95 note. Amongst them 
[horses], .was a grey one belonging to one of the drums. 

t b. Jack y John, or Tom Drum's entertainment'. 
a rough reception, turning an unwelcome guest out 
, of doors. Obs. 

vbTI~^ Holinshf.d Hist. Irel. B ij/i (N.) Tom Drum'.s 
entertainment, which is, to bale a man in by the head, and 
thrust him nut by both the .shoulders. 1579 Godson Sek. 
Abuse t.Arb.) 22 Plato . . gauc them all Drunimes entertain- 
nictii, not .suffering them once to shew their faces in a re- 
formed common wealth. 1601 5 hak. 4 . All's lYeil tit. vi. 4s 
If you gine him not lohn drummes entertainement. 1603 H. 
Crosse Yertues Commw. (187^ 79 If his backe be poorc . . 
and hath neither money nor iriends, he shall haue Tom 
1 IrnniK entertainment. 16x3 J. Taylor in Coryat's Crudities 
(1776) 111 . Cc iij, Not like tne entertainment of lacke Drum, 
Who was best welcome when he went his way. 

II. Something resembling a drum or cylinder 
in shape or structure. 

4 . The hollow part of the middle ear ; the tym- 
panum ; chiefly in phrase, drum of the ear. 

16x5 CaiwwfLBody of Mantw The uutwarde Aire affected 
with the qm-ility of the sounde runneth vpoii the Membrane 
or He.'iil of the Drumme. X713 Bkiikkley Hytas tjr P. i. 
Wks. 1871 L 272 Motion in the external air. .striking on the 
drum of the car, it caiiseth a vibration. 1757 Beanie lYo(f 
Shepherds -^x A Beau.. with loud and everlasting clack, 
[Will] bejit your auditory drum. X879 Caldekwood Mind 
Br. 71 A distiuLt cliumbcr known as the Drum {tym- 
panum \ or middle car. 

5. Machincty. A cylinder or * barrel ' round 
which a licit passes or a rope is wound. 

1776 G. Sk.mplk Building iv IVater 36 The .'spring that 
locks the Drum to the Shaft. 1858 Larunku Hixnd-bk. Nat. 
Phil.y Hydrost. xii [1 he rope] is curried two or three 
times round a large vertical drum erected near the well. 
i88^,F. I. Bhittkn ICatth ly Cloekm. 96 'I'he barrel on 
which the driving cord in turret cloi.ks is w'ound also 
answers to the name of drum. 1887 Hoi- I'M an Pips f. 
Trkyd. 8 Abandoning this form of brake for the second 
form - the band and drum on the centre of the axle. 

6. Applied to drum -shaped parti of many 
machines. Such are the following ; 

a. PaPcr-making. A framework covered with wire 
gaiixe, nnvirig in IM interior two suction-tubes by whiL'h 
trie water, after circulating through the rags, is carried 
away in a constant stream. b. Calico-printing. The 
hollow cylinder or cask in which steam Is applied to printed 
fabrics in order to fix the colours. ^ c. A cylindrical cham- 
ber used in stoves, flues and heating apparatus, d. The 
cylindrical case which holds the coiled spring of a car-brake, 
e. A doffer in a carding-mauhine. f. The cylindrical heater 
of a thrashing-machine. See also quotations. 

X747 Gentl. Mag. XVI. 526/2 A rotatory axis furnish'd 
with fans fur making a wind, by turning in a drum. 180^ R. 
Somerville Agric. Surzf. East^ Lothian 74 (jam.) 'J'he 
she-ives were carried between an indented drum and a num- 
ber of rollers of the .same description tanged round the 
drum. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 305 Then polishing the 
whole in a machine termed a drum. 18^ Catal. Roy.^ Agric. 
Soe. Shenv Gloucester yi Four-horse portable thrashing ma- 
chine. .The drum is of iron with six Deater.s. x88x Smiles 
Engineers 11 , 110. x888 Pall Mall G. xo July 13/2 

A joint, a pair of chickens, a piece of salmon, with vege- 
tables. each in their separate dishes, were packed one above 
the other in what is called the cooking drum. xWhCentury 
Mag. XXXVI. 887/x The drum of La (jatling gun] contains 
X02 cartridges. 

7 . Archit. a. The solid part or *vase* of the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, b. The block 
of stone composing one section of the shaft of a 
column (Gwilt). o. The upright part under or 
above a cupola, d. Sec quot. 1883. 

xTST-sa Chambers Cycl.y Vase, .the body of the Corinthian 
and Composite capital ; called also the tambottr, or drum. 
*837 Penny Cyel. IX. 70/1 The height of the dnim [of the 
Dome of S. Paul’s] is 6a feet. x86x Miss Beaufort Egypt. 
Sepulch, 4 Syr. Shrines 1 1 . xxiv. 320 Forty of these columns 
are still standing ..and the ground m strewed with their 
fallen dnims. ztts Glasgeno Weekly Her, 19 May 1/6 The 
console or drum, as our English clockmakers call the pro- 
jection from the tower (to hold a clock face]. 

8. Various technical applications: a. A sieve 
(see quot. 1706). b. A ^linder of canvas used 
together with a cone as* a storm-signal, o. The 
cylindrical or nearly cylindrical part of an nm or 
other vessel. 

1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey), Drum, .also a fine Sieve, made 
use of by Confectioners, to sift powder’d Sugar, etc. * 7*5 
Bradley Fam, Diet s.v. AV(M^,A finer Sieve call’d a Drum. 
1867 Smvtii SailoYs Word-hk. 8.v. Storm Signaly Fitxroy's 
drum and cone which show the direction of the expKted gale. 
187s Chamb. yml. Na 133. 8 A drum, as well as a cone, b 
considered to denote a very heavy gale approadiing from 
the direction indicated by the oone. 

0 . A cylindrical box or receptacle, 
a. A box in which figs or other dried fhiit are packed, 
weighing from 4 to 4 of a cwt. b- A large fiat tub in which 
cod are pack^. o. An iron or tin c^ for oil or spirits. 

ilia J. Smyth Praei. Customs 46 Bristles in drums, fbid 
75 Figs* 4 drums. sl 54 Wymtbh Curios. Cfviliw. vi. 2x5 
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Squeezed into hurdleH like fig:i into b drum. i9|g8 Sim* 
MONDS Tradt Diet, s-v., l‘he HiKe flat tubs in which fish 
are packed in New Brunswick ior the Brazil markets are 
called drums ; each drum contains exactly taS lbs. of pressed 
codfish, that l^ing the Portuguese quintal. x88x i^riee List* 
Burning oils are supplied in Casks aixiut 40 gallons each and 
in Iron Drums of about xo gallons each. 


III. 10. An assembly of fashionable people at 
a private house, held iu the evening: much in 
vogue (luring the latter half of the i 8 th and lie- 
ginning of the 19 th century ; a rout. (See quots.) 
Later, An afternoon tea-party, formerly sometimes 
follow^ by the larger assembly. Cf. Kettleduum. 

>745 UBYW(x>n /''effuihfSYecta/orOj 48)11, She 

told me, that, when the number of company for play ex- 
ceeded ten tables, it was called a rai</tic / ; if under, it wasonly 
a n>ut', and if no inure than one or two, it was only a dfum. 
1745 Mas. Montagu Lett. (18x3) III. 37, I wish we had., 
our vanities, as last year ; that hy the word Drum we un- 
derst(x)d a polite assembly, and by a Rout, only .an engage- 
ment of hoop-pctticoats. 1746 Smollk-it Athnce ya 
This is a riotous assembly of f^hionable people, of both 
sexes, at a private house, consisting of some hundreds ; not 
unaptly stiled a drum, from the noise and emptinc.s.s of the 
entertainment. x 7 M Firumng Tom Jones xvii. vi, A drum 
then, is an assembly of well dressed persons of both sexes, 
most of whom play at cards, and the rest do nothing .^t .'ll!, 
17M Mas. BAKaAUi.u IVks. (1825) II. 22 Do you know the 
difibrent terms ? There is ,1 squeeze, a fuss, a drum, a rout, 
and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house is full from 
tup to bottom. x8a4^ I.ady Guanville Lett. 5 Dec. (i8g4) 1 . 
3 x 7 We went last night to a drum at Rothschild's. x866 
Browning in Mrs. Orr Life 273, 1 met him .'ll a large party 
. .-xlso Carlyle, whom I never met at a ‘ drum ' before. 

IV. 11. More fully drum-Bsh: A name of 
various American soiacnoid fishes which have the 


power of making a drumming noise. 

Among these are the ‘ salt-w.'iter drum * {Togonias chro^ 
mis) found on the Atlantic coast; the 'fresh- water drum* 
Kfiitplodbiotus grunniens) of the Mississippi, and lakes of 
the St. Lawrence; the 'branded drum’, ‘organ-fish’, ‘red- 
fish ‘ sfii-boss ’ (.SV/iP«« ocellata) of the Gulf States. 

1676 T. Gi.ovkr in Tkil. Trans. XI. 624 There is .'mother 
sort which the English call a Drum ; nuitiy of which are 
two foot and a half or three foot long. x689'4 Roiunson 
/fiui. XXIX. 480 Many Taiiihuro’s or l)rum-rishcs, 1775 
Romans i/ist. Florida. 187 The principal fish here . . is the 
red drum, called in East Florida a bass, and in West Flo- 
rid.i carp. Ibid. 188 The roes of mullets and black drum. 
1863 Rus.siaL Diary North 4- South 1. 21a xSpx W. 1C 
Brooks Oyster 106 The drawback to East River oyster- 
planting, .is the abundance of enemies with which the beds 
are infested. I'hcse consist of drum lisli, skates, letc.]. 

V. atlrib. and Comb, 


12. General comb. : a. Simple attrib., as drum- 
heaty -cally ^covery -roily -skitty etc. b. Like, or 
of the .shnijc of, a drum, or having a part so shaped, 
as drutn^capstafty -clocky -pulley y -sally -shaft y 
-tinvery etc. C. Objective and similativc, as drum- 
heatingy -maker y -player ; drum-like y -shaped adjs. 

1855 Longk. My Lost Vonth iv, 1 remember, .the ^drum- 
heal repeated o’er and o’er, and lhe_ bugle wild and shrill. 
1893 Aihenotnm 18 Nov. 607/3 It is time the Mrum- beating 
alxiul the deadly peril of the exploit is estimated at that true 
value iiiy hrntluT. .assigned to it. 1761-71 H. Wali'olk Ver- 
tuds Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 151 He [Sir S. Morlandl in- 
vented the "drum-capstands for weighing heavy anchors. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm, 96 I’he e.scapeinent 
used in French *Drum Clocks is a continual source of 
trouble to English clock jobbers. x8x7 Kirby & Si*. 
Fntomo/. II. xxiv. 405 The ’’dnim-covers or opcrcula [of the 
cicada] from beneath which the sound issues. 1690 Land, 
Caz. No. 2582/4 William Grinirig, ^Driim-iiiaker to the 
Ufficc of the Oidnaiicc. xBia Southkv in Q. Fc 7 \ Xll. 
1 85 Daffodils or any bright yellow flowers will decoy perch 
into a '*drura*nel. 1580 Hoi.lyuano Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Tabourineur^ a *drumplaier. 187$ Urds Dirt. Arts J. 982 
Upon the main shaft is mounted a cylindrical lioilow box 01* 
'•drum pulley. Pall Mall G. 22 Nov. 3/2 You will see 
war.. without music, without the *^drum-nill [etc.]. x688 
in Willis & Clark CatnbridgeiiZZF) 11. 114 One Silver "drum 
Salt with the Collcdge Anns on it. 1893 K. II. Barker 
IVand. byS. Waters X25 Near to this, under a inediieval 
*drum-towcr, in the gateway of the ‘ Cii^ of Happiness’. 
tB 8 o Athemrum ao Nov. 678/3 Musical laslruinents . . .arc 
yet readily reducible under three distinct types: i. The 
^drurn type ; a. The pipe type ; 3. The lyre type. 

13. Special comb. : drum-armature, a dynamo- 
armature in form of a rotating hollow cylinder ; 
drum-boy, -mw, the drummer in a band ; drum- 
ourb, a cylindrical curb of iron or wood to support 
the Mckwork of a shaft ; drum-fish : see 1 1 ; 
drum-hole, the sound-hole in the side of a drum 
with two heads; drum-lino, a line used for catch- 
ing drum-fish; also drum-fish lim\ drum-ring, 
the annular margin of the tympanum of the ear ; 
t dri^-room, the room in which a ‘drum* or 
rout is held ; dram-saw, a cylinder- or barrel-saw 
for sawing curved material ; drum-sieve, a sieve 
enclosed in a dmm-like box, for sifting fine sub- 
stances without loss or dust: cf. 8a; t drum- 
staff, a drumstick ; drum-wheel, (a)* a barrel or 
cylinder round which a rope is coiled ; (^) a water- 
raising current-wheel ma(fe in the form of a drum, 
a tympanum ; t drum-wine, ? wine sold * by the 
drum ' : see 1 c. Also Drum-hsad, -major. 

x8eo Wormbll Rlicir. in Serv. Mem 269 ITie Mrum 
armature usually consists of s hollow cylinder, which rotates 
with the shaft, and round which the wires ere wound parallel 
with the axis of rotation. 1783 Six M. Hunter Jml. 
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11894) 54 A Mrumboy of oum got upon the uiop with him. 
x6o6 Bacon Sybra f 14a In Drums, the Closenesse routtd 
about, .maketh iljc Noise come forth at the “Drum -hole, 
far more loud, an<{ strong, limn if you should strike 
upon the like Skin, extended in the Open Aire. 1794 
Rljglt 'a*g ^ SenMaM.ship 1. 64 "Driini-Iincs, for drums, have 
16 threads. Drum-fish-line ha.s 9 threads. 1867 Alhetuttsm 
No. '2085. 458/2 A tic of triple drum line. x8xx Self /'/♦ 
strncior 578 The driim-msgor has the command of alt the 
"drum-men. 1877 Burnett Ear 42 'J'he inner and major 
portion of the entire auditory passage, is developed from the ; 
>«o callcd "drum-ling, annulus tympanicus. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xt. i.\, '1 ne bonny house-maid begins to repair 
the disordered "(Irum-ruoiti. xsSx Marmkck M. of Notes 
'I'he Priests wold make such a noise with "drumstaves, 
imhrells, and Tnhrets. x63a Massincbr City Mmiam 
III. i, Vet nut find a chapiimn l'h:it in courtesy will bid 
a chop of mutton, Or a pint of *drum-wiiie for me. 

Drum, sh:- [a. Gael, and Ir. drnim back, ritlge.] j 
A ridge or ‘ rigg *, a long narrow hill often ^ 
separating two parallel valleys : a frequent element 
in ScottisTi and Irish geographical proper names. 
Hence ikol. A term for a long narrow ridge of 
‘drift* or diluvial formation, usually ascrilied to 
glacial action. 

X7»S B- Innes Lett, to Bp. Nicolson a June 34 The low- 
land of M.'tgiliigun is divided into ridges (or, .'is we call 
them, drymsi) ol siuid. iw Statist. Ace. Scot, XIX. 342 
These singuUr ridges of Nature called here drums. 1833 
Jrul. Boy. Geol. Soc. Dublin 1. 37 'I'he uaines Drum and 
Drunilin \DorsHm) have been applied to such hills. 1873 
T. Geikik Gt. Ice Age ii. 17 The long parnllcl ridges, or 
Vsowhacks’ and ‘drums’, as they are tcimnd .. invariably 
coincide in direction with the valleys or straths in which 
they lie. x88a Gkikik Texidk. GeoL vi. v. 4 i. 88«) Round 
the mountainous rcntie.s of dispersion it [drift] is apt to 
occur in long ridges or ‘ drums * which run in the general 
direction of the rock-striatluu. 

Drum, V. [f. shy • Cf. the analogous Du. 
Irommetty Da. irommey Sw. tntmtnay (i. trommeht.] 

I. inir. 1. To beat or play on a drum. 

x^ .Shaks. Ro$u. 4 Jnl. I. iv. 86 Then anon [she] drums 
in nis e.Tres, at which he st. Tries, and wakes. x6oi — All's 
Well IV. iii. 331 He no more drumming, a plague of 
drummes. xSya C. GiimoN For the King i, He drummed 
with enthusiasm. x88a Bksant A’«W/ ^J/n« xiv. 11883) 
324 [They] found.. .a carl containing drums. They .seized 
them and began drunniiing w'ith all their might. 

+ b. 'Fo announce by beat of drum. Obs. 

XS78 Ckr. Prayers in Ptiv. Prayers (1851) 5x6 We drum, 
that Doomsday, now at hand. Doth call all soldiers to 
death’s band. 

2. To beat ns on a drum ; to beat or thump upon 
anything with a more or less rhythmical or regular 
noise ; e. g. to thump on a piano as (listinguished 
from playing jiroj^erly. 

1583 .Stanyhurst Mneis iit. (.\rh.)87 Thee rock* sternelye 
Taang with s.'ilt fluds spumyc be druniming. 15^ Nanke 
Vnfort, Trav. Wks. 1883 4 V. 185 Biauely did he [an 
executioner) tlrum on this Cutwolfes hones, 1660 ir. Am^r- ! 
nidus' Tt eat. cone, Ee/ig. in. ii. 436 Some of them drumming | 
ii|x)n Kettles, sum u|Kin liutkiers. 1778 Mad. D’Akhi.av ■ 
l)/a*y 33 Aug., She got a harpsichord, .pul herself in fine | 
attitudes, and drummed. X835 W. Irving Tour Pro ines j 
SI I'hcy. .began a low nasal chant, drumming witli their j 
hands upon their breasts, by way of accompaniineiil. x86i 
Hlt.hks 'Tow Bronm at (Xrf. -xii. (iBBy) 111 They soon 
found themselves drumming at lii!» oak, which was opened 
.shortly. x86a Sala .S'eren .Sons 1 . vii. 165 [Her] fool was 
druiiiiuing ou the caqict. 

b. Applied to the strong beating of the heart. 

*S93 Shaks. Lncn 435 Tfis drumming heart cliearcs vp 
his burning eye. Drvden (J.), Now, heart, Set o[Ki 

thy sluices .. J’hcn take thy rest wiihiii the quiet cell ; For 
tliou shall drum no mote, 

3. Of birds or insects ; To make a loud hollow re- 
verberating sound, as by the quivering of the wings. 

a 18x3 A. Wilson Foresters Wks. (1846) uye Buried in 
depth of woods .. Where phe.'isants drum, X847 Kmer.son 
JWwSy Woodnoies i. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 421 He saw the piu-l- 
ridge drum in the woods. 1873 J. E. Taylor Ilal/di. in 
Lanes 2 Flies and gnats drum around you. 

4. 'I'o sound like a drum ; to resound. 

X638 R. Junius .Sin Stigm. 38 (T.) A boiling .stomach, 
rotten teeth, a stinking breath, n drumming car. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Kelig. Med. i. § .siThis indeed makes a noise, 
and drums in popular cars. X83X Carlyle Sart. AV.v. in. x, 
Seized with . . what I can call a drumming in my efu-s. 

6 . ‘ To go about, ns a drummer does, to gather 
recruits, to secure partisans, customers, etc. ; with 
for' (Webster 1864 ;. 

x86o Bahtlktt Piet. Americanisms, Drumming, in mer- 
cantile phra.se, means the soliciting of customers. 

II. trans. 0. To .summon by or ns by beat of j 
drum; to call or beat up as by drumming, b. 
collo^. To obtain (custom, customers) by canvass- 
ing or solicitation; cf. Dhummrr 2 . 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL i. iv. sc) .Such time. That drummes ; 
him from his sport, xfljfl J. Bentham Tsoo 'Treatises (ifisj) 

46 As if none are so dead, but dancing will druniiii up. 
X849 Cray Lett. (1893)362, 1 will then drum up .subscnber.s 
for Fendler. X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (cd. 4) 160 1 he 
fish are drummed up hy .striking two .shells, .logeih^er. 

7. To cxjicl or dismiss publicly by beat of drum, 

80 as to heighten the disgrace, as to drum out of 
a regiment ; to put down or silence by drumming. 

17M T. Amorv j. iiuHcle (1825) HI. 954 They • • o“Kh^ ^ 
be drummed out of nociety. x8xx Naval Chron. XXV . 98 
You are to be drummed ashore. x8n Macaulay yl/irc. 
Writ, (i860) 1, 317 Another » drummed out of a regiment. 
■8^ Sir F. Palohavk A'«>rw. 4 F«g. IV. 580 The voice of 
conscience drummed down by popular excitement. 


8 . 'Fo din or drive (a person, etc. into a certain 
slate': by persistent repetition of admonition, etc. ; 
to drum (a lesson) into (a person), to drive it into 
the ears or mind by incessant rc})etilioi), 

x8ao Shelley (Edipus i. 259, 1 have hummed her and 
drummed her Fn]m place to place, till at liLst 1 have 
duinhed her. 1847 Burhnkll Chr. Nurt. 11. vii. \t86i) 368 
Small children arc likely to he worried and drummed into 
ajiathy hy dogmatic i .'ilcchisin.s. 1848 Mill PoL Ecoh. hi. 
xiii. 4 J <1876) 331 'J'liis doctrine has., been tolerably 
eflcctually drummed into the public mind. X865 Uukhnkli. 
Vicar. Sfur. 11 1. ii. ( 1808) 257 I’he soul, .cannot drum itself 
to sleep in mere generalities of wrong, 

9 . 'lb Ijcat or thunqi (anything) ns in beating 
a drum. dial, 'lb beat or thrash. 

1879 JiiFiTiRfics Wilil Life in S. Co. 8 It is .imusing to sec 
two of these animals druiuniing c.'ich other ; they stand on 
their hind legs, .and .strike with the fuie pads as if boxing. 
1890 liloncestcr Glo.^s., .4 drumming, a thr.Tshing. x8^ 
Cornk. Mag, Fch. 153 His fingers drum the duck ledge. 

10. To Strike (the hands, feel, etc.) upon some- 
thing, as if they were drumsticks. 

X85X D. Jerrold .S7. Giles xxxiv. 353 .Shall I . . drum my 
fingers upon the tabic? ^ x886 Sims Ring d Bills, etc. 1. it. 
37 All the company w.’iiting and drumming thvir hculs. 

11 . 'lb perform (a tune) on or as on a drum. 

1864 Weh.stkh, Drum, to execute on a drum, as .a tunc. 

xBpx H. Herman His Angel iv. 69 He druiiiiued an uit- 
coiLscious rat.'iplaii on the table with his knife. 1893 
McCarthy Dictator 1. 9 He drummed the uatioual hymn of 
Gloria upon the lialcony-rail with his fingers. 

III. inlr, 12 . 'Fo give or attend social ‘drums*. 
xBaa L.ADY Ghanvii.i.e Lett. 30 Jan. (1892) I. 339 Little 
ihcy’Tl heed if they see me drum on. 1^7 ibid. Jan. II. r/x 
We miLst begin again drumming and aflroiiting. 
tDrnmblOy 0b$. exc. dial. [Variant of 

dumhle, Dummjcl, perh. influenced by drone, or 
dromedaiy.l An inert or sluggish person; a 
‘ drone *. 

*575 Appius 4 Virg. in Hazl. Dodstey IV. it8 Yea, but 
what am 1 ? A dreamer, a drumhlc, a fire or a spark ? 1879 
.S/irops/i. IVordd'k., Drumhle, obsols., a dull, inactive ^x?r. 
son. * I’he poor owU mon . . wuz Hl'ays a poor drumhle. ^ 

Drumblo, i7/.‘-^,adial.var.of dumbU\ cf, DiMBhK. 
Drtimble- 6 dromel-, 9 drummel-, 

drumle-), in names of insects, a varianl of 
Di.'MBLk-. [Cf. Dkijmbi.k i7}xxiaM9-‘'b9t, 
a humble- or bumble-)>ce {ob.K.), Drumbla-dore, 
a clumsily-flying insect, a dor-beetle, or bumble- 
bee;^^. a heavy stupid fellow; app. sometimes 
associated with dromedary. Smuble-dxoaet a 
drone-bee, a bumble-bee. 

1567 Triall Treas. (iBsn) 6 Thou goesl like n droineldory, 
dreamy and drowzy. 1596 N a.shic Saffron Walden F iij h, 
Your fly in a hoxc i.s hut a drumblc-hec in comparison of 
it. 1746 Voiab. in F..xnm>r Seold. (K. f). S. : Cs'z Drnmldc- 
drane, a drone or huinhJe bcu. 1855 KiNiisi.EV Westio. 
Hot (1861) 200 Since you u.sed to put drumhle-dioncs into 
my desk to ih’di'ford .school. t88i Miss \'onge Lads 4 
Lasses of Langley iv, 154 Poor Billy, he was hut a drumhle- 
dorc of a hoy, as his mother culled him. 1894 Blackmokl 
Pcrlycross 6y, I must a’ lt(?eu mazed as a drummcldrone. 

Drnmble, Now dial. [f. DituMni.K 

1. inlr. To be sluggish; lo move sluggishly. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. iii. iii. 156 Go. hike vp these 

rio.'ithes iK-rre, tjuii.kly . . Look, liow you drumhlc ! x8aa 
.St:oTT Nigel xxiii. Why, how she druiiihle.s— I warrant sht- 
.stops to lake a sip on the road. i8a6 - IVoodst. xviii, 
Why do you hositate mid druinlile in that maimer’/ 1875 
H. fCiNGSLKY’ ,V(t». .Vi7v;/7ff« xxvi, 'Fhey, to use a Devon 
shire expression, drumhlcd ou to Falinouili. 

+ 2 . inlr. 'Ib drone, to mumble. Obs. 

1579 Fri.KK Ileskins' Purl. 288 How .‘.o euer M. ITcskins 
drumhU th and dreaincth of this rnatlcr, Craiiincr .saith 
irutly. 1596 Nashe Sajfron Walden 34 Grayhcard druiuh- 
hling over a discourse. 

t Dnuuble, Obs. [apj». fiefj. and dim. of 
Duum V. : cf. Du. and Gcr. trommcln. Da. iromle, 
Sw. trumla to drum.') inlr. 'lb .smind like a drum. 

1630 Dravion Muses' Flysimn viil. (R.), Let the nimble 
hand bcl.Thoui The wlii.stlitig pipe, and drumhling tabor. 

Drnmble, Se, AI.SO 9 drummle. [anp. 
a nasalizcil form of Dkuhule v., parallel to drumhlvy 
Dki'mi-y a. from Dkublv; but |>oissibly a back- 
formation from the adj., which occurs earlier.] 

1 1. Iraus. To trouble, disturb. Obs. 

1637 KuriiF.iiruBD Lett. 11862) 1. 355 My drumbled and 
.truubltrd well bcg.'in to clear. X71U Ramsay l)k. of 
Hamilton's Shooting In Poems on R. C. of Archers (1726) 
46 Rogues that drumbic \ed. i8uo, at] the Common Weal. 

2. 'I’d make flrumly or turbid. 

18x5 in Jamiekon. Mod. Sc. The flood had drummled 
the water. 

t Dnunbler, drumler. Obs. Also 7 drom- 
ler. fa. early mod. Du. drommeler a kind of ship 
(Kilian) ; jierh. a wrversion of the foreign term 
dromon, dromond after a native word : cf. arommel 
a compact and dense thing, drommeler a square- 
built 'chunky* man.] 

1. A name in the 1 7 th c. for a small fast vessel, 
used as a transport, also as a piratical ship of war. 

X508 Haki.uvt Vw. I. 601 ^R.) She was immediately as- 
saulted by diners English pinasses, hoyet, and drumblers. 
x6a4 E. Orimstone Hist. .Siege Ostend 31 Two Dromlers 
laden with bowes. x6xx Cotgr., Dromant, a Drumbler, 
Carauell, or such like small, and swift vessel], vsed by 
Pyrals. 1630 J. Taylok Navy of Land Ships Wlcs. 1. 87/1 

b7* 
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drumhead. 

^euerilll vess«U at Sea do« make a Nauy, as Carracks . . 
harkes, Piniwii-cs, Hoighs, Druinlers, Kregates, nriKatidines. 

2. A wheelbarrow. 

1613 Makkham Husbandman i. 11. xvi. (1635) 304 

't his «iiingv you shall bring into your Ciarden in little 
drumblars or whoclc-barrowes. 

I)ni*iiili6ad, Dui'M sb."^ + IIkad 

1 . 'I'he skin or membrane stretched upon a 
by the beatinj; of which the tone is produced. 

Used also in the camp or field for various purposes as an 
improvised tabic, gaining Ublc, writing-desk, etc. 

xSm Maiihi!: tr. Aktmw's Cnzman d' Alf, 1 . 170, 1 did so 
often visit the Druni-hcad. .getting liulc.and lousing imich. 
>654 WiiiTi.Of-K Zootomia 433 'Vhc Chance of War, playeth 
as casually while the Drumme heals, as ever Die_ did on 
Dniminc Head. 1684 Contempt. State Man 1. vi. iificjg) 
66 A .Soldier, passing away his time at Dice ution a Dtiiin 
head. x8oa Falkv^ Nat. Thcol. iii. (1830) 32 It resembles 
also a drum head in this principal property, th.at its use 
depends iumn its tension, x^x Jamks //r/A’V/W.xli, He shall 
have no judgment but that over the drum-head. 

2. The membrane across the drum of the ear. 

1664 Bcti.f.r ifud. n. iii. Heroic. Ep. to Sidropkri 24 As 

if the vehemence had .stunn’d And torn your lJrum-hi*ads 
with the Sound. 1874 Rousa Z}/r. A'i</'63 .Sometimes the 
hail^ of the auiul grow to such a length as to obscure the 
view of the Meatus and the drum-he.'id. 1888 A me r. Ann, 
Aw/ Apr. 163 Operations for de.'xfness by the c.\cisloii of 
the drutnliead. 

3. The circular top of a capstan, into which the 
capstan-bars are fixed. Also, the head or top of 
.a * drum ’ in machinery. 

17«6 SniavocK'K I \fy. nmmi ilufr/d 1 s We beg, -in to heave 
up our anchor the day before, Iml wrench'd the drum-head 
of our cniKtane. 1769 Fai.i.okrk /iict. Marine (ijBi)) L ij. 
The drum-head i.s a broad cylindrical piece of woixl, re- 
scinbliiig a mill-slune, and ti.\ed immediately ntmvc the 
band. r. i86o H. Seiiman's Citiei/i. 54 Name the 

parts of a capstan. 1'he bed, .. spindle, dnun-he.id [‘-•tc.]. 
xB^Daity ;VVw.t 4 Sept. 3/r The boring by means of the 
great circular drninhe.ail — the ‘ Shield ' — weighing 250 tons, 
with a sharp cutting edge in front, and at the back uf it 28 
h^'dr.aiilic Jar ks. 

4. A rtat-loppcd variety of c.abb.'ige. More fully 
drumhead cahbai'c. 

1797 W. (Jrkrn in .V. Young A^t'ic. Suffolk 94 The sort 
[uf cabbage 1 drum-head, from its flat top, and as hard as 
.1 stone. x8o8 CuRWKN Econ, Feeding Stock so The grouiul 
was croppet,! with four .acres of drumhead cabbages. 

5. attnb.f as drumhead courFmariial^ a court- 
martial round an np-tumed drum, for summary 
trcnlment of offtmees during military operations; 
hence drumhead discipline^ law^ that which is <lis- 
pen.scd ,at a drumhead court-martial ; also 

183s. etc, [see (kiCKT-MAKII.M. ib]. 1847 Lk Fanu 
T. Oo’rien 16S If your majesty were to give them drmnhe.id 
law. 1870 Lowt;i,i. Among my Aks. .Scr. i. (1873)246 He 
lived to see that there w;is more reason in the dnimhcatl 
tt?ligi(.)ns discipline.. limn he may have thought at first. 
Hence Dni*mhea:ded, in drumheaded cablmgCf 
I- OkumhkaI) 

1799 Trans. Sor. Arts XVII. 137 The drum-hc.ndcd 
rabbage is the best Sort. 

Dnimler : see r)uL\MBLEU. 

Drumlin (drvmlin). [app. for drumlinsfy dim. 
of Dhi m sb:“] - 1 )ki:m .?/>.- 

>8m 1 >R''M 1833 8 J. .Scovi.r.R in yrnl. Royal 

iteot. .Soc. Dnllin I. 2/3 I'hcsc drimiliris are very »'.ommon in 
many parts of the country, aiKl a vt:ry fine example of their 
imturc occurs tK^tw'cen Belfast and l.islmrn. 1^3 .Si k II. 
Howortii (tine. Nightmare ll. 8", 4 Sometimes, .they arc 
aggregated intfi k-niioidai mounds or drumlins. 

Drumly (dr/rmli), rt. Drig. .SV. Alsodrumbly. 
[app. nasjuized var. of Duubi.y, in same sense.] 

1. Of ihe sky or day ; Troubled ; glotnny, cloudy; 
the opposite of clear. Al.so fig. 

15x3 DoeoLAS ZEneis v. xii. 55 The driimblie schoure ^ct 
furih our all the air AIs hlak a.s pik. X708 J. rtLAcKAUKK 
Diary 26 Sept, in Crichton IJ/e ,\iv. (1824' 331 This cam- 
paign has .still a strange drumly aspect, c 18x9 Hogg Tales 
.4 Sk. 1 1 . 220 A glow of seriousness in lii.s drumly looks. 
x888 A. S. Wilson Lyric 0/ a Hopeless Lcrs'c xxviii. 93 
Above the drumly day. 

2. Of water, etc. : Turbid ; discoloured 3vith 
matter in suspension ; not clear. 

iS70_ Buchanan Ant Admonit. Wks. (1892) 24 Glide 
fischeing . . in drumly Wattcr. x6aa Bp. Arkhnf.tmv Phys. 
for Soule xix. (16.30) 29.3 Like a .stirred and drumly water. 
1713 Krnnkiw Ophthnlmoffr., It mixed with the aqueous 
humour, which becoming drumly, the patient could no 
longer see. 1853 G. Joiix.sro.v Nat. Hist. E. Ford. 1 . so Its 
margin often miry and sedgy, its water drumly. 
b. Jig. and transf. 

1563 WinJet Wks. <1890) II. 78 Lat the cleir fayth .. of 
our elders be na mixing of glar .. be tribulit and maid 
drnnilye. xyM Burns ‘ Kind .SVr, T ve ?vad your paper 
through' Ct Or what the drunilie Dutch were doin’. 1819 
Scott ymt. 13 Feb., I wrote for several hours .. but was 
nervous and drumlie. 

Dru*]||i-ma:jor. [-See Major j^.] 

1. t a. The first or chief drummer in a regimental 
band ipbsA^. b. A non-commissioned officer who 
has command of the drummers of a regiment. 0. 
An officer of a band or drum- corps, who leads it 
and directs its movements on the march. 

1598 Barmkt Theor. Warres iv.i. 99 lie i' 
drumme maior lo sound the call. 1689 
2458/4 Mich.'itl Cavendish, Drum.in.aior in 
lace his Kegiment of Foot. X7a« ibid. 

Drums of His Majesty's Housbold, the 1 
tending, 1844 R.gnt. .y thd. Army 140 


to commaunde 
Load. Gaz. No. 
my Lord Lovc- 
No. 638V1 The 
)riim> Major at- 
Thc Music for 


Slow and Quick Time » to be practised under the di* 
rection of the Drum>Major.. until the preiiicrilMrd cadence 
' has been acquired. 

1 2. humorous. A large * drum ’ or rout. Ohs. 
>753 Scots Mag. Jan. 37A At home. To have a drum- 
major and seventeen card-table.s. 

3. attrih. and Comb, f drum-mador-general, a 
staff officer who controlled the drummers, etc. 

x6sx Clkvkland Poems 27 These Drum-major oaths of 
Bulk unruly. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II 4* 
Jas, It (Camden) 177 To John Maugridgo, tfrumajor geidb 
bounty . . 20 o o. 1743 List Gmft. OpUcrrs in J. Chainberlitynu 
J St. Gt. Brit. to8 Staff-Officers on his Majesty's Establish- 
. mein..Mi'. John Clothier, Drum-Major-Gener.'il. 

' Drummer (dm-mw). [f. i J uum v. + -kr i .] 

1. One who beats a drum for public or military 
I purposes ; one who plays the dniin in a hand. 

I In the Briti.sh army it was formerly ahso his duty to 
j carry out >.enteuces of the ‘ cat '. iCf. Slocqueler Mil. 
Encyci. 1853.) 

*573 ®® Bahkt Ab‘. D 1309 A Drummer, or plaier on the 
drumme. 1580 Nottingham Rec. IV. 196 Payd to the drummer 
xvj d. 1593 i^HAKS. 3 Hen. PI, iv. vii. 50 Drummer strike vp, 
and let vs march aw.iy. 2704 Die Fok Mem. CrirW/Vr (1840) 
206 'I’he prcar.her-s were lietter than drummers to raise 
! volunteers. Cctamn Pioneer iv, The l.-ish drawing 

I thiough hi.s left, in the scientific manner with which druiii- 
mers apply the cat. 1844 Kegul. 4 Ord. A rtny 168 'I'he 
proportion of Acting Drumiuers shall not exceed Four Uo 
a Company), x^ Times 17 Dec. 14/4 When the order to 
coniinence was given, the first drummer went in and admin- 
i>>tert:d 25 lashes, told off deliberately by the druin-inajur, 
‘ One, two, three and so on. 

2. fig. One who solicits custom or orders ; a 
commercial traveller ; cf. Drum v. 5 and 6 b. U.S. 

\ 1807 Scott in C. K. Sharpe's 0 >rr.( 1888) 11^98 The Nos. of 

j I Axlge's book . . were left by some drummer ofthe trade upon 
! s)M.*culation. i860 BARri-K r r Dict.^ A mer.^ Drummer^ a per- 
! son employed by city housed to solicit the cu.Ktom of country 
! merchants. x88a T. S. Hi;i».s«n Scamper thro' America 
I i8j As enterprising as a Chicago drummer, 
i 3. (See (luot.) 

1885 C. Macke.son British Aim. Comp. Among the 
; donhlc mc.anings . . Druinttier for a Musician or a BI.*ick- 
i .smith's hammer man. 

I 4. Applied to various animals which make a 
j drumming noise, or suggest the action of drumming. 

а. A drum-fish. b. The large West Indian cockroach 

t^Blatta which makes a noise at night by knocking 

its head against the woodwork of houses. C. A lahbit. 
d. Sporting slang', sec miot. 1785. 

17*5 .Sr.oANK Jamaka 11 . 290 Drummer- Fish. This was 
j taken at f)ld Ilarliour. 1785 Gko.s£ Diet. Pulg. 'Tongue^ 

; Drummer, a jockey term for a horse that ihrow.s aiiout 
i his fore legs irregularly. 1^7 Cakpkntkr Ztvl. § 6O5 One 
I of them Ispccies of Blattd\ is known in the West^ Indies by 
' the name of drummer, from the sharp knocking sound 
' which it produces. 1883 Fisheries Ecthtb. Catal. (ed, 4) 170 
I Grunts, Croakers, and Dritninim .. deriving their n.ames 
' fr«»iTi the sounds they utter when caught. 1894 Itlnckto. 

Mag. May 722 * When I wanteti drummers [rabbits] 1 could 
I git them for myself.’ 

б . Comb., as drummerdwy. fish (see 4 >, dad. 

j 1830 Scott Demonof. x. 365 Matchain would have deserted 
had it not Ijeen for the presence of a little druinmer-lad. 
j 1840 UicKKNs Bam. Kudge Iviii, The tlrnmmer-lwys prac- 
tising in a distant courtyard. 

I Drumniiiig, vhl. sb. [.Sec -inqi.] 

1. The action of the vb. Drum, in various sen^s. 
*5®3 Stuiuies Anat. Abus, i, Prt-f. 11879 ) ** With pyping, 

fluting, dromniing, and such like intirement.s. 1663 J . Si’K.n- 
CER I'rodigifs (x^5» 228 .Apparitions, Voices, T)runimings, 
Noises of F.vil .Spirits in the Heavens or Earth. 1830 f^Ai.T 
l.aivrie /'. I. vii, The deep and dreadful drtiinining of the 
thunder. [sec f)Ru.si 7/. 4J. 1839 Carlyle Chartism 

; v. 141 Ignonunious drumming out. 

2. The sport of fishing for drum-fish. U.S. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

3. attrih. and Comb. 

_rt_x6s3 (». Daniel Idyll iv. 9-2 A.s a Tam’d Hare, that 
: So ikes a Drumming fitt. x8m J. Bmek St. Herbert's Isle 153 
'I'lint faUal hive In which. .My drumming-stick I plunged. 

I Dru'iuniiiiff, ppl. a. [f. intusi v. -f -iirti-.] 

! That drums or beats like a drummer. 

*593 '*838 f?4ee Drum 7 *. 2 b, 4]. 1859 Tk.nnvson F.nid 
; 1022 The drumming tliunder of the huger fall At di.stance. 

; 1875 Miss Biro .Sandwich Isl. (1880) 83 There are no 
: horrid, drumming, stabbing mo.sqiiitos. 

Drummook, .Sc. var. of Drammock. 
Dnunniond The lime-light, or oxy- 

j hydrogen light (invented by Capt, 'J'. Drummond, 

I R.E., c 1825 ), wherein a blow-pipe flame, e.g, of 
i combined oxygen and hydrogen, impinges on a 
: piece of pure lime, and renders it incandescent. 
1854)* Sr oKFERN in Ords Circ. Sc.. Chem, 298 The com- 
bination evolves what is.. known a.s the Drummond Light. 
X870 J. C, Of.ikir Life (ed. 3) an Wisdom thinks, and 
makes a solar Drummond light of a point of dull lime. 

Brummy (drwmi), a. [f. Drum .sbd + -tI.] Of 
the nature of a drum, or characterized by the drum. 

1833 M. .Scott Tom Cringle xi, A tolerably good band, 
a little -too drummy. 1890 Fenn Double Knot 1 . Prol. iii. 
49 [Hi.s] ribs, .emitted a cavernous drummy sound. 

t Dramslade* droxiuilade. Obs. Also 6 
drombyllaclad, drombealade, dromslet,droum- 
slade, drumalade, -slad, -iilate, -sled, -selet, 
•salt, dronaoollett, -sselat, -slade, drounslado, 
-slet, drunslade. [app. corniption of Dn. or 
! LG. trommelslag, Ger. trmfneluhlag drum-beat 
' (cf. next) ; though it does not appear how this name 


of the action came to be applied to the instrument. 
The variety of forms (with others^ as drmsselary 
drumstedy which are mere copyists’ errors) arose 
from the foreign character of the word.] 

1. A drum, or some form of drum. 

1597 -V/. Papers Hm. VI U. 1 . 224 The d^’Iy retinue of 
fotemen of this towne. .wcl trymnied and furni.shed with 
their drom.slades, trornpcttc-s and bunerettes. 1530 Palhgr. 
215/2 Dromslade, suchc as almayns use in warre, bedon. 
*539 T. Pkky in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. 11 . 154 They caw.«j- 
syde the trompetlys with dronscellettys to go abowit tiie 
Cyte. X548 [see Drum jtA' 1]. 2550-63 Maciiyn Diary 
(Camden) 13 Trompets and bagespypes, and druns.selats 
I/r/N/ifr/ -nrsj .and flutes. 1331 HuLoivr, Drunslade, 
num. XS73 Turbehv. Faulconrie loi To strike uppon his 
Drumsclei or Taberde. 26 » J. Haywawo tr. Biomii's 
Banish'd Virg. 153 The harsu antique coiLsort of Fifes and 
Drumslads. 

2. A drummer; » DR(mRL.\ 0 XB. 

* 5*7 Act. R. Gibson. Master of Revels (Publ. Rec. 
OtU, ij cutis for the druiiibyllsclads of yclowo sarsenet. 
"*533 i')*- Beuner.s Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) liij, 
These ydell trewandes gestours, tomblcrs plaiers, or drom- 
.slaildjes. 1340 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) Ajip. xii. Sjz Item, 
for Burtill .and Han.s dromslades xxxtij x iig ^ 1688 
R. Hulmc Armouty nr. 44/3 The Musicians .. in the 
Kings Majesties Hou.shnld fare] 3 Dnim-slades. 1777 
Houle Comenius’ Vis. World i.ed. 12) 182 The drummers, 
and the druinsUules. .call to aims. 

3. Comb.y as dmmslqde-player. 

2348 Hall Chron.. Hen. VIH. 80 b, The Drumsiad 

S liiier.s and other minstrels arayed in white. 233a Huloft, 
)runislade player, symphoniacus seruus. 

i* DrU'mslagfer. Obs. [ad. Ger. drumme^ 
schliiger. earlier var. of trommelschldgery Du. t4‘om~ 
mclslager, Da. trommeslagery Sw. trumslagare, 
drum-beater.] A drummer. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Ircl. in Holinshed II. 17.5/2 
There being but one man the clrtiinslagcr left aliue, who 
by swiftncs.se of his bote e.scaped. 
tDrU'msler. Obs. [Corruption of Duum- 
HLAOKtt or 1 )RU.MSLA 1 »K.] -^DRUMMKB, 

2583 J. Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator (N.), The dnini- 
player, or drnnislcr. 2399 Soliman 4 Perseda 11. in H.azl. 
Dodslcy V. 303 Fellow ilrumslcr, I'll reward you well. 

+ Dni’mster. Obs. [f. Drum v. t -hteu.] A 
drummer. 

25M in Stout's Sum. (cd. Stry'pe 175.1) 11 . v. xxxi. 5<3V/2 
Ensigne Bearers and sergeants with a nt Drnmster. 2627 
Minkiikii Ductor. Druinstcr, or plaier cm the. Druni. 

Dmmstiok (diz^'mstik). 

1. The slick having a terminal knob or padded 
head with which a drum is beaten. 

2589 Nottingham Rec, IV. 226 For tiij. gunstickes and 
twoe drumme stickes. a 1691 Bovlk Wks. III. 25 The 
drum-stick falling upon the drum makes a percussion of the 
air, and puts that fluid lx)dy into an undulating motion. 
2864 Knukl Mus. Anc. Nat. 219 Tho Egyptians had also 
straight drum-slicks wdih a handle, and a 'knob at the end. 

i b. Applied to a person. Obs. 

1633 Marmion Fine Companion 111. iv, What? 1 will not 
olfuiid thee, my good drumstick. 

2. tranfi, i^iii reference to shape.) a. The lower 
joint of the leg of a dressed fowl. 

2764 Fixvi k Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 L 173 She always 
helps me herself lo the tough driimstifiks of tiirkies. 1831 
MtKiHK .S'wwwo-r p'ete 825 .Since Dinner.. Put Supjx-r and 
her fowls so white, losgs, wings, and drumsticks, all lo 
flight. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, A finger, ns 
knotted as a turkey's drumstick. 

b. A popular appellation of the Knapweed 
{Ceu/aurea nigra and C. Scabiosa). 

1878-86 in Britten jk Holi.ano Plant-n. 

C. ‘ The colloquial name in the Madras Presi- 
dency for the long slender pods of the Moringa 
pterygospermay the Horse-Radish Tree of Jlengal.’ 
d. l/.S, The stilt-sandpiper. 

9. Comb.y as drumstick-shaped adj. : also drum- 
8 tiok-treo, Cassia Sieberiana. so called from the 
shaj)c of its pods, known in Sierra lAM>nc as 
monkey dmmsticks, 

1832 Don Dichlamyd. PI. 1 . s. v. Cassia SieSeriana. 
i860 Treas. Bot.. Drumstick Tree, Cnthartocarfius con- 
spicua. 1893 Fortn. Rev. Tan. 113 All forms of tetanus., 
are due to. .the drumstick-sbafied liacillus of Nicolaier. 

Dnillffar (dr&'qgai). Hist. [ad. late L. drun-- 
gdriusy L drungus a body of soldiers (Vegetius 
c 4 io).] The leader or commander of a troop or 
body of soldiers. Drungar ofi ihe jUet {Drungarius 
classis)y a Byzantine admiral or commander of the 
fleet. 

2629 T. Milles tr. Mexia's Treas. Anc. B Mod. Times 
II. 405/2 Vnto this Great Duke whom they had as chiefe 
Admiral!, they made subiect all the Drungam of their 
Flecte. 2788 Gibuon Decl. 4- F, Hit (1836) zooa lliey 
obeyed the ereat drungaire of the fleet. 

t Hrank. obs. Alsoa- 4 dranoh, 4 druno» 
(drung). [OE. drync {;.^^dru^ki-z\ corresp. to 
OHG. trunchy MHG. truncy Ger. trunky t. «- 
grade of drifjk-an to drink. The n in early ME, 
is u = OE. y. The form drunk may have been 
assimilated to the verb.] » Drink sb. 

a Boo Corpus Gloss. xoo8 Haustum, drync. e 2173 Lamb. 
Horn. 103 Gula . . to de]>e bringcA mid tinmete drunche. axm 
Ancr, R. 24 Of mete & of drum: & of o8er Mnge.a Jiet fallco 
{fcr abuten. c 1*90 Eng, Leg. I. 97/*?* Pat "o man hire 
mete iie jaf ne dninch. c laas Songm Passion 38 in O. E. 
Mise. 198 Of bitter drunk he senden him a sonde. 
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Brank OIrvQk), ppL a. and sd,- Also 4-6 
droak(e. [pa. pplc. of Drink v., of which the 
earlier form vras Drunkkn. Now, in standard 
Knff., almost exclnsivcly in the predicate ; in Sc* 
and north, dial, still atirtA. * a drunk man \] 

1. That has dritnk intoxicating liquor to an 
extent which affects steady self-control ; intoxicated, 
inebriated; overcome by alcoholic liquor. The 
degree of inebriation is expressed by various adjs. 
and advs., as beastly^ blinds dead^ half^ etc. 

<*13^ Cursor Af, 2ix» (Trin.) Drunks [eariier texts 
drunken] he lay & slept bi his one. ai4So Knt. de la 
(1868) 72 One counsailcd to make hym gret chore tyl 
he were drnnke. 153a More Confut. Ttndale Wks. 591/2 
We ware wanton or sowe dronke. 1585 T. Wasicingtom 
tr. Atkholay's Voy. 111. ii. 91 They doe not ihinkc tliey have 
nitide good checrc. .except they be made beastly drunk. 
t<^8 (>a<:k IVest Ind. xix. 144 If they can get any drink 
that will make them mad drunk.. they never leave off, 
untill they bee mad and raging drunke. 1684 Dkyokm 
nUnApointnumt Prol. 59 I'he doughty bullies enter bloo<.ly 
drunk. 1830 Carlyle For^ Rt\t, 4 Cont. Misc. V. i 'IVcHldcn 
into the kennels .-ls a drunk mortal. 1887 Sims Afary jane’s 
AUm. 45 She was blind drunk in the bar parlour. 

b. In various proverbial phrases and locutions. 

^ c 1386 Chaucer hut's 7 '. 40;^ Wc faren as he dronke 
is as a Mous. A dronke man wool wel Jrat be hath an hou.s. 
*553 *t‘. WiusoN Rhet. (1580) laS As dronke as a R.atte. 
1561 J. Hkvwooi) /’me (1867) 33 He that kylrh a m.an, 
whan he is dronke Sh.’illje haiigd when he is sobre. i6aa 
Massinger Virg. Atari, iii. iii, I 3 e drunk .xs a bcgg.v, he 
helps you home. 2669 Dryden IVild Gallant 11. i, Itc had 
been a«:(|uaiiited with you these seven years drunk and sober. 
X709 Drit. Apollo II. Supernum. Na 8. a/a He's as Drunk 
ns a Wheel-ljjirn^w. 1738 Swirr /V. Conrvrs. iii. Wks. 1778 
X, 247 He came to us ;i.s drunk as David’s sow. i8u F. 
Ind. Sketch Rk. I. i;,7 The m.m wa.s as drunk as a fiddler. 
189T Farmer Slang II, 333 Drunk as a lord. 

C. Intoxicated or stupefied by opium, tobacco, etc. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays IPoy, 111. xi. 91 They 
have anuther order to make themselves drunk withuiil w’ine, 
which is with their Opium. 1698 A. Ukanu Rud>. Musctwy 
to China 46 They, .sucking the Tobacco siiiiuik in greedily, 
swallow it down with the Water. For which reason., 
gcnrrnily at . . the first Pipe in the Morning, they fall down 
drunk and inscn.sihle. 
d. Jij^. = IntoxicnliMl. 

1340 Ayenl*. 251 And niake{> him dronke of holy lone. 
i6oa Mahston Antonio's Rev. iv. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 117 Mo.st 
things that muraily adhere tosoules, Wholly exist in drunke 
oiunion. 260$ Siiak-s. Atacb. 1. vii. 35 Was the hope drunke 
W herein you dress’d your sclfc ? 16^ J ) rvokn Virg, Georg, 
IV. 77 Drunk with .secret Joy, Tlieir young .Succcsskm all 
their C'lrcs employ. 1874 (jkken Short Hist, x. § 4. 799 
Napoleon was drunk with succes.s, 
t2. (.)f a thing: Drenched; saturated with as 
much moisture ns it can take in or receive. Obs. 

138a Wvn.iK Ps. Ixiv. [Ixv.jToThou hast vUitid the erthe. 
and immd it drunke. i6ix IJiulk Dent, xxxii. 42, I will 
make mine arrows drunk ICovemoale dronkenj w’lth bhjod. 
2697 Dryukn Virg. Georg. 111. 470 The Fleece, when drunk 
with Tyrian Juice, Is dearly sold. 

3. r.)f a thing : Unsteady, uneven or erratic in its 
course, as the thread of a screw ; Drunken pfl. a. 5 . 

2884 F . J. Ilun i KN IVatehJ^ Clorkni. 170 A sure sign that 
the .screw is not true, but ' drunk ’ .i-s it L* tenned. 

4, (-'omb.f as drunk blind, -mad adjs. ; also 
+ drunk-wort, tobacco {obs.). 

2627 Minsheu Ductor, Drunke-ivoori, or Drunken-svoort 
. .Tanaco. 2633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii. To be drunk- 
hlind like moles in the wine-cellar. 2712 De Foe Col, 'Pack 
(1840) 147 He had .. made himself .. drunk-mad. 

B. sb. >^colloq,) 

1. A drinking bout ; a dninken fit or orgic. 

286a Times to Apr.^ Both Houses imiiicdialely ndjoiiriicd, 
and made preparations for a ‘ general drunk ’. 2879 

Howells L. Aroostook II. 44 When I come out of 
one of my drunks. _ 2893 CApr. King Foes in Ambush 39 
He couhl pul up with an occasional drunk in a man who 
pr»iui.sed to make us good a trooper. 

2. An intoxicated person; a case or charge of 
lieitig drunk or intoxicated. 

2888 Besant .Ail Sorts vii. 61 Such a brave display of 
disorderly drunks. 2889 Boston (Mas.s.) yrnl. 26 Apr. 1/6 
To show the very large pcrceulage of drunk.s aniutig the 
cuniinitmcnt.s. x^x K. Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 30 The 
burly pre.sident of the lock-up for European drunks. 

Hence t Drn'nkliead = Duunkennkhs. Dru'nki- 
fy V., to make drunk or intoxicated. Dra*]ikis!i, 
Dxn'nky {dial^ somewhat drunk, f D!vu*iik- 
Nome a,, addicted to drunkenness. 

x^ Ayenb, 260 Ne y-charged of glotounic nc of dronke- 
hede. esMo A Pol. Loll. 37 Drunksum iiieii, raiienors, for- 
nicaler.s, & .swilk oker. 2664 J. Wilson A. Comnenius 11. 
iv, Have ye any more that must be druiikificd ? 17x0 Fa- 
naiick Feast ti Tlie Company having plentifully dipt their 
Bills, and gut pretty dninkish. 2858 Cahlvlk Fredk. Gt. 
(18651 II. V. i. 58 Drinks diligently., not till he is drunk, but : 
only perceptibly druiikish. 2863 Tyneside Songs 63 The 
Fishermen then gat drunkey, O I 1 

t Drunk, v. Obs* [f. drunk pa. pple. of Drink 
v* \ cf. Drunken w.i] | 

1. irans. To drown. Cf. Drunken w.' 2 . 1 

e 2350 iVill, Palerru 3516 Hire sone was in Jm .sec dronked. 

2. To aatnrate or fill with drink, to drench, to 
make drunken. Cf. Drunken v.i 3 . 

X3fa WycLtv Isa. xliiL 24 With the tol) of thi victorie 
lacrifises thou inwardly drunkedest not me [1388 thou fillidist 
not me, Vulg. non inehriasti me]. Ecdus, xxxii. 17 
Blisse thou the Lord, that made thee, and inwnrdli drunk* 


inge thee of alle his goodis. — xxxix. a8 The vnyuersel ftod 
drunkede (1388 fillide grctelt, Vulg. inebriavitl the erthe 

Drunkard (dru qkiird). Also 6 dronoarde, 
»kerd(e, dronokharde. [f. Drunk ppl. a. + -ard.] 
1. One addicted to drinking ; one who habitually 
drinks to excess ; an inebriate, a sot. 

*530 Palsck. 155 Yuroygne, a man droncarde ; yuresse, a 
woman droncarde. 2535 Coverdalr /V. Ixviiiiij. 12 The 
dronckhardes made songes vtxin me. c *sw C'tess Pem* 
DROXK Ps. evil. X, As arunckords. .they xtaggring rccle. 
271a Steele Sped. Na 276 e i A Man that is liow and then 

5 uilty of Intempi:rancc is not to l>e called a Dnink.’xnl. 2875 
OWBTT Plato (ed. 2) V. 35 A drunkard in charge of drunk- 
ards would he .singularly fortunate if he avoided doing a 
serious mischief. 

2. A local name of the Marsh Marigold. 

2886 in Britten Sk Holland PlanGu. App. 2894 Bar* 
iNC^OoTiLt) A'itty Alone I. xiS The I.Trge golden cups that 

g row by the waler‘.sedgc — these we call drunkards, but they 
l ink only water. 

3. Comb., as dmnkard-curcr, '‘cunng ; also 
drunkard’s cloak, a tub or barrel with holes for 
the head and hands fitted on a drunkard like 
a jacket, as a punishment. 

1789 Branii Hist. Neweastle II. 192 In the time of 
the commonwealth, it appears that the magistrates, .pun- 
ished . . drunkards by making them carry a tub, called the 
drunkard's cloak, through the streets. 1898 Daily Netvs 
22 June 5/5 There aie several rival drunkard cuivrs in the 
field. 189a Boston (M.ass.) yml. 28 Nov. 7/4 The new 
drunkard-curing institution. 

Hence f Drii*nkardixe v. inlr., to act like a 
drunkard. 

2638 Vicars /EneitKHi), Her deaded he.Trt incens’d, she 
raves aloud. Doth mailly through the rilic drunkardize. 

t Drunokelec, dro’nceleo. Obs. rare. [f. 
Duunkk(n ppl. fl. - 1 -ON. suffix -leik-r action, fiiiic- 
lion.] Drunkenness. 

1:2450 Myrc 31 Dronkclccfr'./*. dronkelcwe] and glolonye, 
Pru^e and slouhe and cntiye Allc ]>ow moste putteii away. 

t Dru’nkelew, dru’nklew, a. (sb.) Obs. 

E^orms : 4 drunkenlew, 4-6 drunkelew(e, 4- 5 
droukelowfe, -leuh, 5 >lowe ; 5 drunk-, drouk- 
lew, 6 dronkleu. [f. Drunken + -lewe : cl. 
ME. costkwe and siklciite.'] 

A. adj. Given to drunkenness, dninken. 

2368 Lanc;l. P. pi. A. ix. 75 Ho . . is not dronkeletih nc 
deynous I lowcl him folcwcp dronkcnicw, dronkelcw ; 
C. droukclcwcl. 2388 Wvcri.iv Afatt. xxiv. 49 ^if he ete. and 
drynke with druukviilewe [2388 drunken ) men. — F.erlus. 
xxvi. 1 1 Adninkelew womman. 2398 Thkvisa Barth. De P. 
R. V. ii. (7495) 104 Also hccflacbe coinyth..as it happyth in 
dronklew' men. cx4S0 Bk. llawkyng in Rel, Ant, 1 . 298 
I.^ke that ihu he not dronkelowc. ’ 25x9 Horman Vulg. 62 
The fottlc dishoncste of them that he dronkleu. 1538 >fouK 
Con/ul. Tindale Wks. 824/2 If he. .he. .dronkelew,or rauc- 
nous, wyth surhc folke doe not »o muchc us eatc. 

B. sb. Drunkenness. 

1*2430 1 ,yik;. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 68 Voyde al drunk- 
lew. C1450 r.scu Dkl'nkm.kcJ. Bk. St, Albans, Her, 

(1810) Fiv, To be full of drynkyngc it dronklewc. 

Hence f Drn*nkelewnesa, drunkenness. 

2387 Thkvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 173 |^cy wonefi hem to 
drunk clcwncssc. 2480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 38 For as mochc 
as they vse them to dronkclewnes. 

+ Dni'llkonp tb. Obs. [OK. druncen sb., f. 
druncen pa, pplc.] Drunkenness, intoxication. 

^ 4:950 Limits/. Gasp, Luke xxi. 34 Ne sie .Thefixad henrlo 
ittcro on ofcrfyllo & mi 5 druuncen {Rnshw. druncennisse]. 
A 2000 Imposition of Penance- in Thorpe Laws II. 276 
(Bosw.) (>if hit )>urh druncen ^ewur^. »xaoo AToral Ode 
luucden tciiing and stale, hordom and drunken. 

Drunken (dr^'^ken),///. a. Also Sc. 6 drokfn, 
7 - drukeu, druokon. [p.a. pplc. of Drink v. : 
cf. Drunk. The Sc. and northern drucken is from 
Norse ; cf. Icel. pa. pplc. dntkkinn.1 
1. Overcome by liquor ; intoxicated ; Drunk. 

a X050 Liber Scintill. xxviii. (1889) 107 Kalswa scdruntcna 
[ebriosMs] win onfebfi unhold. ci85o Gen, 4 F.r. 87 1 Hn 
woreii drunken and slepi. a 1300 Cursor Af. 27894 pc 
drunken semes in his misfare Noghl lik )>c muu hat he was 
are, c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 852 Vc fare as folkes 
that dronken hen of ale. c 2450 Afirour .Saluacioun 3642 
Some..saidc thai ware dronken and fullc of must hardily. 
2535 S'j’KWAKT Cron. Scot. II. 630 How King Dun(:.inc send 
theVVyne and Aill hrowin with mukil Wort to King Stieno, 
quhairwith thai war all drokin. 2607 Dhvdkn Virg. Past. 
VI. 23 They . . seiz’d with youthful Arms the drunken Ood. 
C1850 Arab. A 7 j. (Rtldg.) 494 Drunken people are never 
seen m.Tking disturbances in open day. x8^ Kawmnso.n 
Anc. Mon. Ill, iv. 95 Who drink till they are drunken, 
b. In proverbs and locutions. 

23.. K, E. Allit. P. B. 1500 [Hel bibbes ficr-of Tyl he he 
dronkken as the dcuel. 2568 Pilkington Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 51 ‘A drunken in.in Is always dry according to the 
proverb. 2829 R, Harris Drunkards Cup 13 A drunken 
man neuer takes harnie. 2887 Scotsman ig Mar., The 
drucken man gets the drucken penny. 

C. iransf. oxAfig. 

a Ha.mpolk Psalter xxxv, 9 pan sail hai all lie driin- 
kyn in god hat wony.s in gudis hows. 238a Wyclif Isa, 
xxix. 9 Be 3c drunken inwardli, and not of wyn. sSiA Ptlgr. 
Per/. (W.de W. 1531) 201 Inehr)’ate or dronken with heuenly 
ioye. 2578T1MMK CaluineoH Gen. 313 Dronken with the 
flatteries of prosperity. 2858 Kank Ant, Eapl. I. xvt. 196 
Wc were so drunken with cold that we strode on steadily 

2. Given to drink ; habitually intemperate. (The 
more common current sense.) 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, Could neither have 
money nor men of the dronken Fleminges. 1810 Shaks. 
Temp. V. i. 277 Is nut this Stephano, my drunken Butler ? 


1789 yuKtHS Lett. iii. 18 You . . rewesenC your friend in 
the character of a drunken landlord. 1788 Burns Lines 
on meeting 70. Ld. Doer ii, I’ve been at druken writers’ 
feasts. 2A|9 E. E. Napikr Exeurs. S, Afrka 1. 163 
Dninken, la/y, gDod•fo^noth^ng fellows. 

3. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by or pro- 
ceeding from intoxication. 

2591 Pekcix'ai.l Sp.Dict.^ Besnda, drink, a potion, a drunken 
match. 2594 Plat yewelhho. i. 44 Dutch h drunken de- 
uiscs, about the gaining of the grounde. 163a Massinger 
Maid 0/ H on. 1. i . To 1 akc ii)> a drunken hrawL 175s J oiin- 
soN Rambler No. 189 R 6 Men who . . destroy in a drunken 
fi-plick the happiness of families. 284a Tennvson Locksley 
Hall 8t Pointing to his drunken sleep. 

b. Of or pertaining to drink or drunkenness. 

1607 ^VlLKlN.s Jn/oned Alarr. v. in lia/l. Dodsley IX. 
556 You in riot’s house, A drunken tavern, spilled iiiy main- 
tenance. 2702 Buhkk Th. Fr. Ajfafrs Wks. VII. 76 The 
delirium of alow, drunken alehouse club. 

O. That causes drunkenness. Sec 6 b. 

4. Iransf. Soaked or saturated with moisture; 
sometimes (with sense affeelcd by i) ‘ drowned \ 

< c 148O Pallad. OH Husb. ix. 34 But glad is hit [rtidish] to 
lokc on drunkun ayer. 2525 Covkkualk Dent, xxxii. 42 I 
wil make mync arowes tirunken with liloudc. 2590 Sfknsek 
F. (J. Ill- ii- 47 She. .The drunken lampe downc in the oyle 
did stccix. 1897 J-iRYOKN Virg. Georg. 1. 171) The. . I'lough- 
nian .. Drains the standing Waters, when they yield Too 
large .T Bev'rage to the drunken Field. 

6 . Jig. Of a thing ; Uneven, unsteady, reeling in 
motion or course ; off the vertical. 

2786 ( impliud in Drunkknness c.). 2870 Eng, Alcch. 1 1 Fel.>. 
526/2 Ihere arc no abrupt breaks to form what would be 
called by a screw chaser ' a dninken thread .876 J. Rose 
Bract. Alacbmist^i^A^ 106 If the tool is moved irrcgul.Tily 
or liccomcK cliccked in its forward movement, the tliicud 
will become drunken, that is, it will not move forward ul u 
uniform speed. 2889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 6y You 
have now. .no excuse for drunken architecture. 

6 . Comb., a.s drunkcumost ndj., most drunken. 


dninkencsl. 

2854 H. Vk aws in Mi.ss Marsh Mem, vii. 143 Four hun- 
dred uf the (trniikenmost and wjldc.st men in the regiment. 

b. csp. in names of intoxicating plants, or of 
such as suggest drunkenness: drunkon date, 
the betel- nut tree ; drunken plant, drunken 
rye-gross, darnel gra.s.s, Lolium Icmulcnltm \ 
+ drunken-wort, tobacco (Minslicii Dm tor ibij*). 

2597 tJKRARDK Herbal lit. cxxxix. (1633) Areca sive 
]''au.sL‘l,the drunken date tree. 1811 C.’oTGR.,A’iVJr<'//c deslndes. 
tlic drunken Dale. 2^1 Gkh itth tr. Fouards Christ Son 
of God 1 . 304 note, L’ivrait, drunken rye-gra-ss. 

t DrU'nkeil-r Obs. Forms; 1 drunenian, 
2~3 drunoneu, drunouio {Orm^ drunncuonn, 4 
drunken, -yn, drunkne, dronken, -in, drown- 
kyn. [ONorlliumb. dntnenia, ON. drukna 
(:- to be drowned* Goth. *druggknan, 
a nculer-passivc vb. in -nan derived from pa. pple. 
*druyhan- oi^drhjk-an to drink ; lit, to be drunk 
or swalloweil up (by water). Cf, Ger. ertrmken 
to swallow up, drown,] 

1. intr. To Ijecomc swallowed up or sunk in 
water ; to suffer drowning, be drowned. 

<• 95 ® Idndisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 30 MiS fly oiignnn dmnenia 
\Ruslr.o. in-gun sincan, Ags. G. wcarS ji^edufen] cliopade 
cuefl drihicn hul nice doa. a 28a5 b>t. Alarher. 15 Ich Icade 
ham . . into sc dcou dung ha driincncfl beriii, a I885 A ncr. 
R. 58 I.cslc cni best uafle ber inne, ft clruncnic ino suiinc. 
A 2300 Cursor At. 24862 Qiicn b® ^cip •‘mid quelm and 
drunken [y.r. dronkinl. f 1385 Afetr. Horn. 138 In se 
droiikcnes foIi: ful fde. 

2. Dans, To swallow up in water ; to drown. 

c 2800 Trin. Coll. Horn, 39 pe .swin urnen, .into b® und 
drnnenede hem .selucn. ' t t 8 oo Okmin 6795 All folic wits.s 
burrh Nobess flodd O No)>cs.s time diTinncncdd. a 1340 
Hampolf. Psalter Cant. 504 Hys cho.>»en pryiiccs cre 
druiikynd in b® r®de sec. 

8 . 'I'o drench, saturate or soak with liquid. 

a 1300 E, E. Psalter Ixiv. (I.kv.I 10 pou soghl bcjaridi and 
dronkened it yhiie. a 1340 Hami'olk Psalter l.sviiifij. 3 pc 
stormc me drownkynd. 2380 Wvci.if ha. xvi. 9, I dial 
drunkne thee with my tere. Ibid. Iv. 10 Whai iiianei 


comelh doiin wedcr and shot fro heuene, and. .drunknelh 
[2^ fillith, Vulg. inebriat] the erlhc. 


Ug. tfiM Wyclif jer. xxxi. 14 Y .slial inwardly drunkne 
the soulc of the preslus with fatiicssc. 

t Drunken, Obs. [OK. drumnian, f. 
drwuen Drunken : in later use peril, a new forma- 
tion.] intr. To drink to excess, to liecomc drunk. 

c loi vElfric Horn. ( I h.) II. 70 ponne fla gcbcoras drunc- 
iiiafl. 2658 A. Fox Wurtz' .Snrg. 11. iii. 55 lf.a Patient. .fall oil 
gourniandi/ing and driinkniiig.then no good is to be looked 
for, 1^3 Soi i HKHNK Maids Last Prayer 56 The Captain 
)ia.s licen Dnirikniiig with my l*ord all N ight. 1697 K/Wv of 
Penal Laws 3 Notorious Offenders, such as continue 
drunki.‘ning at fate and unseasonable hours. 

tDrankealieaid. Obs. [f. Dbu«ki;n//A a. 

•f -iiKAH.] Drunkenness. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 28459 And hafe i oft in my sott-hedd 
dryuen oper nicii to drunkenhedd. 2388 Wyclif yudith 
xiii. z9 He lai in his drunkinhed, imj Gower Con/, III, 
20 Through her dronkenhede Of witles excitation. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 82h/a, 

Drunkenlew : see Dbunkklew. 
Dru’iikenly, ttdv, [f. Drunken ppl. a. ^ 
-LY 2.] In a drunken manner. 

2573-80 Barrt Alv, D 1312 Dronkenly. 1993 1 >hakm. 
Rta%. //, It. t. X27 That blood already . .Thou hast tapt out, 
and drunkenly c:arows’d. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. J. 96 (R.) 
They carowsc for the victory very filthily and drunkenly. 



DBUNEBiriTESS. 

iSu till.. WisiMAN Falmlatvs The Dacian’s eye flaslied 
drunkeiily rijjain. 1866 (iKO. Ki.ior /'. Holt IL xxtx. ai8 
'rotteiing driiiikenly on the edge of the grave. 
lOruAdnnOSS (dr^ ijk^nines). [f. I)UUNK£N 
ppL a. + -sNKSrt. See also Duunknehs.] The state 
of being drunk ; intoxication ; the habit of being 
drunken or addicted to excessive drinking. 

{;893 K. i 1 ii.FRKU Oros. 1. vi. § i Hi forneah mid calle for* 
dyde .mid druiicenny.vse. eiooo Cos/. I.ukc xxi. 34 
On ofer-fylle .ind on dnincennesse [Hatton G. drunccncsscl. 
(. laoo Trin, Colt. Hotn. 37 pe fide flo^ldri of drunken tics?*c. 
a 1300 Cursor .M, 37807 Schortly al iueU i>ut es Kiueli be* 
cnins of drwnkenne.>ss ir>.tr. druiikynnes, drinkptiesl. 1398 
'I'rkvisa Harth, De P. A’, xvi. ix. (1495* 557 The purpurred 
aniatistuA. .helpyth ayen'st dronkeiiiicsse. 155$ Eukn A'* 
cofits ml His noble men in their droonkeniic.sse had w 
abused iheir toonges. 1674 R. GonKRKY Inj. 4* Physic 
71 We having drunk preiiy high thoiif^h not to driiiiken* 
ness. 1789 Bkntmam Princ. Legisl. xix. fi 15 With what 
I hance of success for example would a legislator go Hbont, 
to extirpate drunkenness, .by dint of legal punishment? 
187* Nai'Hkvs Prtr>. 4 " Cure Dis. 11. vii. 602 Drunkenness 
is frequently a disease. 

b. Jijg. Intoxication of the mind or spirit. 

i isob Ormin 14333 To ^ifenn mannkiim. .g.^stli3 druiiken- 
nes^e. 1536 Piljcr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 291 This in- 
ebriaeyon or heuenly dronkeniiesse of the spiryte. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eug, IV 733 In the drunkenness of factious 
.'inimo.sity. 1873 Hamkkton Intell. Life 11. i. (*875) 45 A 
divine drunkennes.s was given to them. 

C. Unsteadiness of the thread of a screw. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. ai To free the screw from 
what workmen call drunkenness. thirl.. Otherwise the 
curved screw would be subject to. .drunkenness. 

t Ifrn'nkenship. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ship. 
See also Duunksiiii*.] DiirNKENNEs-s. 

c'1440 Ges/a Rout, li.^371 (Add. MS.) They drawc to 
lechcrye, and dronkynship. 1474 Caxton Clu'ssc 68 Drorik- 
en.shyp is tlie begynnyng of alle cuylies. 1543 nooRUK 
Dyetary\x\. (1870) 284 (jmnees. .dothc preseriie a man from 
dronkenshyppe. ISSS in Slrypc Reel. Stem. III. App. xlii. 
113 How agreeth Cliriste wiih lUdyall or dronkcnshippe ? 
t Dra'nkensouief Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. + -80.M K.] Addicted to drunkenness. 

a Cursor M. 261 88 l^r.-uh, anri drunkensuiii, and 
skaln. c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 54 Drunkunsum men, vsurers, and 
who cucr is coiitrari to Ja: doctrin, and to l»e word of God, 
he is aniicrist. 1567 Siat. Trin. Coil. Ectin. 249 in W. l^Iait* 
land Hist, lutin. 11.(1753)211 Gif ony of the Heidmen be 
drunkinsonie. 18x5 Jamikson, Druckensum. 

tDrtt'nker. Ohs. Also -kar. [f. pRirNK 

ppl. a. -t- -KK 1.] :: UnuNKAnD, 

1^8 Starkey Enghutd 11. i. 171 Al craftys men in rytys 
anutownys wych arc drunkerys. ..schuld be . . punnysenyd. 
*S 39 I’avernkr Erasm. Pros'. (1552! 62 Ourc common pro* 
uerbe. .Children, drunkers and fooics, can not lye. 1808 
Ko\\LANu:i Humors Looking Glasso'si Two honest Drunkar.s 
must goe drinke u iiot. 

Drankery vdrtrrjkari). [f. Drunk ppl. a . : 
see 'Euv.] A place to get dniuk iu ; a contemptuous 
appellation of a pnhlie-house or drink-shop, 

Livksey Malt Liifuor Led. in Pearce Ltft (1887), 
While about every twentieth house is mctamorphu.sed into 
a druiikery. 1869 thiily Hen>s wj June, He thought it w'as 
offensive to set un a drunkcry in the middle of a public park. 

Drunkhead, drunkify, drtmkish : see after 
Dkunk ppl, a. 

Drunklew: .see Duunkklew. 
t Dm'nknesa. Obs. Also 2 >5 drunkenesse. 
[Early MIC. drunmiesse. for dmmentusse : the e 
of the second syllable becoming at length mute,] 
s Drunkenness. 

ext^ Hatton Cos/. T.ukc xxi, 34 Mid drunccncssc. c.tiys 
Lamb. How. 33 nulled forlcicn . . ^ifcrncssc and drunc- 
nesse.^ f 1380 Chaucer Pars. T. f 748 Dronkencs-se 
tiiat is the horrible .sepulture of mannes rcson. 
Ra.stell Bk, Purgai. n. xvi. Over come by .sykcncs or by 
droiiknes. 1653 H. Vaucjhan AVA’.f.SV////., iv. (1858) 
85 lie bids beware of drunkne.s, surfeits, Ciire. 1701 De Fok 
True-ltom Eng. ii. it>a Drunk'ncss ha.s been the Darling of 
the Realm, E'er since a Di iinken Pilot had the Helm. 

t Drn*nksliip. Obs. Also 4-5 drunke-, 
dronke-. [f. Drunk ppl. a. + -ship ; or shortened 
as prec. from drunkenship ] « Drunkenness. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 132 Upon his driinkcship They 
bounden him with cheine.s fastc. 14^4 Cax ion Chesse iff. vi. 
H iv b, Ful of glotonyc and dronkship. c 1530 Pol. Rei. 4- L. 
Poems 32 Drunkeshippe duyth ryght nought evyuly. 
b. A clriinken company. 

3486 Bk. .V/. Albaiu Fvy, A Dronkship of Coblcrs. 
Drunksome, drunky : see after Drunk ppl. a. 
Drup. obs. form of Ditooi*. 

Bmpaoeous (dri4p^'J;)s), a. Bot, [f. mod.L. 
driipa : see next and -aceous.] Of the nature of 
a dtupe, or characterized by bearing drupes; belong- 
ing to the Drupacenfy a subdivision of the Kosacisis 
bearing stone-fruits. 

Study Med. vi. iii. IV. 687 In drupaceous fruits. 
1830 Lindlev Hat. Syst. Bot. 74 Fruit 1 'seeded, hard and 
dry, and drupaceous. 2835 — Introd. Boi.{it^%) I. 163 
J he Peach and other drupaceous plants. x866 Treas. Bot. I. 
5.j^ i'he dnipaceous subdivision of the rose fHiiiily. 

Brup 6 (driip). Bot."* [ad. mod. Dot.L. dnipa^ a 
stone-lruil, L. dnipa, druppa (sc. oliva) over-ripe, 
wrinkled olive -- <ir. Spl/vnd in same sense ; cf. F. 

(1798 in Hatz.-Dairn.).] A stone-fruit; a 
neshy or pulpy fruit enclosing a stone or nut 
having a kernel, as the olive, plum, and cherry. 
1753 Chammers Cyil. Sag/.. Dru/e. among botanists, a 
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Rpccies of pericarpium, connistinc of a Moft, fleshy, and sue- * 
culeni pulp, in the center of which tliere is a nuefeuM. 1791 
W. Bartram Carolina From the bosom of each leaf is pro- 
duced a single oval drupe. s8a8 Stark Hlem. Nat. Hist. 

II. 469 Jasmineas .. Their fruit is a capsule, a drupe or a 
berry, c i8m Whittikr Lay Old Time 2 Sighing o'er his 
bitter fruit For Eden's drupes of gold. 1870 Bkhi lev Bot. 
305 The Drupe is a superior, one*ceUed, one or a scededt 
indchiscent fruit, having a fleshy or pulpy sarcocarp. 

Brupel (drrrpel). Bat. [ad. mod.L. druptdla, 
dim. ol dnlpa Drufb.] A little drujic : such as 
those of wiiich a blackberry is composed. 

183s HEKsr.ow Prine. Hot. 108 The numerou.s small drupes, 
or ' druiicLs ' of the raspberry, and other Kuhi. 1870 Bentlkv 
JM. 308. 1878 Oliver £lem. Bot. 1. vii. 96 The fruit of the 
Blacklierry . . con.siiiting of a number of succulent little 
drupes (called drujiclsi. .eachdruin:! answering to an achene 
of buttercup or strawberry. 

Drupelet (dr»‘plet). /ft?/. [-LET.] *^ prec. 

1880 Cray's Stntd. Bot. vli. § 2. 297 The several peri- 
carps of the aggregate bl.ackberry ana raspberry are dimi- 
nutive drupes or Drupelets. 

Drupeole (dr/ 7 *pi|(?ul). Bol. [f. L. type ^drn- 
peola. irrcgulaily formed dim. of drupa : cf. mod. 

F. drupiole. dmpeU.'] s=prcc. 

x866 Tre<ts. Bot.. Dru/eoU. a little drupe. 

Drupi'ferouat a. rare. [f. mod.Ii. drupa + 
-FEBOua : in F. drupifire.’] Drupe-bearing. 

177JJ Romans Hist. Florida 85 Wild plants chicly of the 
Drupiferous and B.accifcrous kind. 

Drupoee (dr /7 p<7^s). Chem. [f. Drupe - b-osE, 
forming names of carbo-hydrates, as glucose, dex- 
trose^ (See qiiot) 

x87a Watts Diet. Chetn. VI. 547 Dru/ose. CiaHaDOn, a 
substance produced together with glucose, by the action of 
boiling moderately diluted hydrochloric uciu on glycodru* 
pose, the stony concretions found in pears . . It is a greyish- 
red body, similar in structure and physical properties to 
glycodru pose. 

Druri, -y, obs. forms of Dreary a. 

Drurie, van of Drowrie, Sc. f. Dowry. 

Druryi var. of Druery Ohs. 

Druse ' (dr«z). Min. [a. G. druse ^ Hoh. dmza 
in same sense.] a. A crust of small crystals j 
lining the sides of a cavity in a rock. b. A cavity 
of this description. 

1*753 Chamuems Cycl. .Hh//.. Drusa.. .'a name given by 
some of the SiLxon miners to the coiiimon pyrites, and by 
others to some peculiar kindsofit.] x8it Pinkerton /V/mi. 

II. S75 A hard concreted stony crust, called druse, adhering 
to the inside of the cavity. 1839 Murchison Siiur. Syst. i. 
XX. 260 Veins and druses lined with crystals of quartz. 
rti8sa_ Al ACoii.t.ivKAV Nat. Hist. Dee Side (185s) 454 Good j 
crystals occasionally one inch broad arc found in uruscs of 
the Granite on Rcnnachiche. 

Druse druse (dr/ 7 z), sb. (a.) [ad. Arab. 
Buruz, a form of plural used for names of 

nations : see note below.] One of a political and 
I rcl igious sect of Mohammedan origin, inhabiting the i 
j region round Mount I^banon in Syria. | 

Believed to derive their name from Ismail aLDarazi 
(i. e. the latlurj, who, Ida. n. 1040, supported the cl.Tims of 
the 6tli FcUimite Caliph, Hakim Biamrillnlii, to be a divine 
incarnation, and introduced this belief to the lAibanon. 

1786 r. Ru/hn (title) A historicni Memoir concerning the { 
Drusis, a ]ieuple inhabiting Mount Lebanon; .a Catechism 
[etc.], traiisluted from Druscan MSS. 2798 Sothehy tr. 
j B^ii'lautf s Oberon (1826) I. 125 Sithcncc our Drusi prince is 
loathsome grown. 1837 Penny Cycl, IX. 160/1 The emir of 
the Druses is tributary to thepacn.alik of Acre, on condition 
that no Turk shall reside within his territories. 1895 W. 
WaKiHT Palmyra 4- Zenobia xxv, 298 The thick stumpy 
Druze w’omen. 

Hence Dru'sedom, the system of the Dmscs. 
Also Dru'slan, -eui, sb. {obs.") and a. 

z 6 oi R, Jomn.son Kingd. 4- Commw, (1603) 553 Sydon, 
now the strong receptacle of the stiffe-ncckcd Drusians. 
1613 Pi;rcha.s Pilgrimage (1614) 87 A Drusian Lord, kept 
hinisclfe out of his hands. 1786 [see above]. 1877 Encytl. 
Brit, VII. 484 T The full exposition of the Drusian creed 
. .would retmirc a volume of considerable .size. 1890 Blaiknv. 
Mae. CXLvIII. 750/2 A convert front Drusedom. Ibid, 
iftah The dogma.s of esoteric Druscduin. 

DrU'SifonUi di. rare. [f. DrUSE I + -FORM.] 
Having the form of druse. 

>757 tr. HendeeVs Pyritol. 361 Drusiform mountain- 
crystal 

Drust, obs. form of durst, pa. t. of Dare v.l 
Drusy (dr« zi), a. [f. Druse ’ + -y.] Covered 
or lined with a crust of minute crystals. 

Z794 Kirwan Ekm. Min, (cd. a) 1 . 31 A surface on which 
very minute crystals abound is called drusy. 2842 Trimmer 
Praci. Geol, 83. 1^ PiiiLi.irs V'esur. xi, ^ Occasional 
cavil ies—drusy or lined with crystals. 1870KUTLEV Study 
Rocks 7t. sps The boiryoidal or niammiilatM forms of hema* 
tite . . line drusy cavities. 

Drusye, obs. form of Drowsy. 
tDrut. Obs. In 3 druV, 5 druit. [a. OF. 
drudf druty dm friend, lover : see Dbueby.] 

Darling, love, friend. 

a 2x40 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 269 Ihesu swete ihesu mi 
drufl mi dcrling. i2Z400-5i»/f/ra:awc’r 5123, I dry.s.se 30W 
hr;re a diudeme 3oure dniiis to were. 

[The OF. word, orig. adi., » It. drudo. late L. drudus 
(Capitulary of Charles the Bald', is app. of German origin, 
corresp. to OHG. trut (in Otfrid dmt. drud). G«r. traui 
dear, beloved : see Kluge and Diez.] 

Druvy ; see Duovy. Druwery, vtr. Druery. 


DRY. 

Dmxy (dru-ksi), a. Also 6 drioksie. [formerly 
dricksU. f. Dbix t -y.] Of timber : Having decayed 
spots concealed by healthy wood. 

1589 Fuiteniiam Eng, Poesteux. .\ix. (Arb.) 252 We liken 
. , an old man who laboureth with continuall infirmities, to 
a drie and dricksic olce. 1721 W. Sutherland Shipbuilders 
Assist. i6u Druxy Plank or I'imber decayed and spungy. 
18. . Lloyds' Reg. in Dana Seamen's Friend (1856) T47 The 
inside plunking to be. .free from all foxy, druxy, or decayed 
planks, c 1850 Rudiut. Navig. (Wcale) 1 16 Drujcey. a state 
of decay in timber with white spongy veins, the mast decep- 
tive of any defect. 187$ Laslktt Timber 4- Timber Trees 
36 Producing .. what is technically termed a * druxy knot '. 

Druyo, druyje, obs. forms of Dry. 

Drw, obs. form of drewy pa. t. of Draw v. 
Drwry, var. Duukky ; rare obs. f. Dreary a. 
Dry (drdi), a. {adv.) Forms : i dr^RO, drise, 
2-4 dri5o, drei(e, 3 druie, {Ortn.) dri^^e, 3*4 
druyo, drue, 3-7 drie, 4 dry^e, drui^e, druyje, 
draye, dre;o, drey(6, drl, 4-7 drye, 6 drygh, 
drigh, 4 dry. [OK. dryge (:-Vz'/ 7 >?z-) in ablaut 
relation with MDu. droghe. droghoy l^u. droogy 
MLG., LG. drogi/y drogCy dreuge i:—*draugi-), f. 
OTcut. ablaut-series *dreug-y draug-, drug- to 
be dry, whence also OK. dnigian to dry, druiab 
Dkouoht, and (with formative sufiix) OIIG. tro- 
chatty Ger. trocken dry.] 

I. As a physical quality. 

1 . Destitute of or free from moisture; not wet 
or moist ; arid ; of llic eyes, free from tears. 

i 2000 Ags. Cos/. Matt. xii. 43 He gszB geond drige stowa 
[l.indis/. G. dryia, Rushw. G. dryxe, Hatton G. drejjc 
stowaj. a 117s Cott. Horn. 227 He ni Icddc ofer s<? mid 
drt;ie fotc. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 87 God horn Icddc ofer ha 
rede sc, mill dru^e foian. 2340 Ayenb. 240 Ase l>e desert 
is iiard and draye. C1374 CiiAtCKR A net. 4 An. Nc 
never mo myiic eyen two bee drye. c 2400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 125 yci leicn a dreic cloob vndir. c 1440 Prom/. 
Pan*. 132/1 l>iy fro nioystuie, siccus. 2329 Uasi em. Pas- 
tyme. Hist. AV/V. (1811) 155 Men [wcntl over a fote drye. 
a xifim G. Cavkndlsii l/Wsry 243 Among w-hoine was 
not oon dric eye. 2598 R. Behnahi) tr. Tertuce (1607) 226 
As dry as a ki.vc r=: kcxl. 1670 NARiioHouini 7 r;//. in Arc. 
.SVt'. Late I'oy. 1. (1711) 52 The Air r.Tther .sharper and dryer. 
1697 Drvden Virg, Georg, iv. 54a Rub his 1 ‘emplcs, with 
fine Towels, dry. 1799 Aud. Jml. 1 . 299 Atmospheric air in 
the driest possible state. 2806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Li/e (1826) ir. xviii, Till every blade is as dry as a bone. 
?i834t>m«A’T?A#/«ir(in Hausardfietr. iii. XXXIL 717', Then 
put your I rust in God, my boys. And keep your powder dry ! 

fb. ]n mediaivnl physiology : One oi the funda- 
mental qualities of elements, humours, planets, etc. ; 
opp. to moist. (See Cold a. 6.) Obs. 

<'888 K. ACli heu Boeih. xxxiii. § 4 Sic cor)> is dryxe and 
ceald. rioso Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia VIiI. 299 
Kor 5 e y.s ceald and drixEc. a 1300 Cursor M. 3563 His 
blude Fan wexuK dri .'ind cald. c 1400 Lan/rnne's Cirurg. 
xo |>e qualitees. .ben foiire : h(x>t, coold, moist .Tnd drie. 1578 
Lyte Dodoem iii. Ixxviii. 426 Aconit is hoate and drie 111 
the fourth degree. 2622 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. iii, xv. 
(1651) 128 S.Ttnrn and Mercury, the Patrons of Learning, 
arc both dry Planets. 2819 J. Wilson Com/l. Diet. Astrol. 
3 Madness, melancholy .. and nil diseases proceeding fiom 
a dry habit. 

o. Of a season or climate : Free from or deAcient 
in rain ; having scanty rainfall ; not rainy. 

1297 R. G1.0UC. (1724) 531 Thulke ^er was tlmt somcr so 
druye Sc so hot. 1500-20 Dunhar Thistle tjf Rose 70 Dame 
Nature .. bad eik Juno .. Th.Tt scho the heviti siild keip 
aniene and dry. 2023 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 560 Mise 
are miiltinlied in dric seasons, zflad Bacon Nat. Hist. § R07 
A Drie March, and a Dric May. portend a Wholesome 
Summer, if there he a Showring Aprill betweene. a 2725 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 322 The Summer had been the 
driest th.Tt was known of .some years. Motl. Arable land 
that does fairly well in a dry year. 

2 . That has given iq) or lost its natural or ordinary 
moisture; dried, desiccated, parched, withered. 
Now arch, or sunk in sense i. 

1:950 Lindisf. Gos/. Luke xxiii. 31 Forflon xif in groene 
tree 3 as doaS, in dry.'^i liua:d worUo.? \Rushw. on dry^e, 
Ags. G. on Frui dri^eaii.] a 2225 Ancr. R. 276 Ofle druie 
.sprintles bcrc 3 winberieti? 122300 Cursor M. 20747 His 
arms war al clungcn dri [v. rr. drei, dryj. 1398 j'hrvira 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxxvii. (1495^ 625 Yf oldc men etc 
ofte drye fyggcs. c 1450 St. C MM^rr’/fSurtees) 3523 When my 
mouthe was dry for thrist. 158a N. Liciiefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. xxiv. 61 Greate store of drie 
Cinamon. 1677 Lend. Gaz. No. 1232/2, 3 French Prizes, 
laden with dry Fish from Newfoundland. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. lyaters 1 . 79 A dry tongue can no mure taste, than a 
dry eye see.. distinctly. 

b. Said of a body of water, or of moisture on 
a surface, that has disappeared by evaporation, or 
by being wiped or drained away : Dried up. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2166 The brode Ryuer somtyme 
waxeth dreye. 2563 W. Fulkb Meteors (1640) a b, If there 
be a pla.sh of water, .standing in the heate of the .Sunne, It 
will soone be dric. 2631 Lit huow vi. 279 We saw a 
qiiadranglcd dry Pond. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1 . v. 95 Some 
small Rivers, .are dry at certain seasons of the year. 2707 
Watts Hytutt ' Come, we that love the Lord' x, Then let 
our songs abound, And evVy tear be dry. ? 1799 la J. W. 
Cole Lives Generals Penin. War (283a) 1 . ii. 78 Before the 
sweat was dry on bis brow. 

3 . Of persons: Wanting or desirous of drink; 
thirsty. Cf. A-dbt. (Now only itt vulgar use.) 
b. tranrf. Of things or conditions : Causing thirst* 

2406 Hocclkvk La Mode Regie 23^ The thlrstv hete of 
hertes drie. a 2536 CaRsto h Mel, in Hazl. Doastey L 79 
To cat when 1 will, and drink when 1 am dry. 2657 
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CoKAiNE Obstinate Ltuty iv. iii, Boy, I am very dry with 
sinnnff and dancing. Follow me to the wtne cellar ! 

Wesulv Hymn^ * 0 / Him who did Safvation bring* 
VIII, 1 drink, and yet am ever dry. 1807 Pike Sources 
Afississ. (x8io) 11. >8a, 1 returned hungry, wear>' and dry, 
and had only snow to supply the calls of nature. 18^ 
Buton's Ckrisim. Ann. 17 Come in, you l<x>ic dr\'; let's 
have a wet. Mod, Better have a pint ; it's dry work. 

/ig. 1610 Shake. Tern/. 1. ii. ua So drie he was for 
Sway. 

4. Not yielding water (or other liquid) ; exhausted 
of its supply of liquid. 

a X300 Cursor M. 310 (G 5 tt.) He cs welle hat neuer is 
drey. 1576 Fi.kming Panopl, Epist, 378 It would . . drawe 
the veytie of mine invention dric. xti4a Fui.i.kk Holy d- 
Pro/, Si, iV. xiii. 304 It must be a dry flower, .out of which 
this bee sucks no honey. 1874 J. T. Micklkthwaitk 
Modern Par. Churches 160 A dry iiikstand. 1B83 Century 


1883 Century 


M<^, July 3a i/i Wasting large sums of money on * dry holes ' 
[unpr<kluctiveoil>wellsJ. Mod. Our own well never runs dry. 


[unproductive oiNwellsJ. Mod. Our own well never runs dry. 
b. Spec. Of COWS, sheen, etc.: Not yielding milk. 
C1440 Jacob's IPcll (E, E. T. .S.) 37 ^if hou uayc lythc for 
lej’se to pi mylche becstys, & nojt of pi dryc beestys. 151* 
Fitzhkri). Husk S 39 J’hc dainmes wil waxe drye, ana 
waync theyr kinibes theyin sclfe. 1658 W. Bcrion ///Vi. 
Anton. 187 vL') home, their allowance.. w.is no more 
than three milch cowe$ ; and in ca.se any of them became 
dry, the parishioners supplied them again. 1789 Trans. Soc. 
Arts (ed. 2) II. 100 Wh.at we term dry sheep (vi/. wethers, 
barren ewes, &o,). 1890 Daily Heivs 8 Dec. 26/5 'I’wenty 
thousand breeding ewes . . the remainder Itcing what are 
called * dry sheep 

6. Not under, in, or on water; not submerged 
(sec also Dry land : ; f inland (quot. 1 599) ; drawn 
or c.'ist up on shore, as a boat or a hsh. 

c xaoo Ormin 1486a Swa patt te^j 0 pe dri^^c grund Wcl 
.siethenii openn wc^^c. <21300 Cursor M. 381 Drightin.. 
bad a dri sted suld be. 1393 (jOwkh CouJ. 1 . aao C.'ime 
none of liem to londc drey, Tou^teUy Myst. j 

That at is dry the crlh shalle be, The waters also 1 callo 
the sec. 1599 Haki.uyt Coy. 11 . 268 Aleppo .. is the 
greatest place of traflique for .1 <lry towne that is in all 
thc.se parts. 1699 Dammkk l^'oy. II. 11. 93 The Head of his 
Ketch was dry, and at the .Stern, tflcrc wa.s above 4 Foot 
W.'iter. 1793 S.MiiATON Edystouc /„ § 195 note, In dry work 
the difference of hardnes.s. . is less apparent. 1798 K. Donn 
Port Loud, s Further dry arches on e.'ich .shore. t8t6 
Keatinge Tra 7 /. {1817) II. 55 'Fhc tide leaves them cIiy. 

6 . Of bread (or toast): Without butter or the likct 

1579 Fui.kk Ke/ut. Rastell 763 The words . . wold not 

agree to drie bread. 1840 Dickkns Old C. Shop (libr. cd.) 
11 . tx. 66 Making .some thin dry toa-st. 1884 C«. Ali.kn 
Pkilisiia 111 . J57 'J’he meal., of dry bread with plain tea. 

7. Solid, not liquid. 

I7aa Oglk in Loud, (las. No. 6091/1 Neither the Wine 
nor dry Provisions were come. z8o6 Ilt/rroN Course Math, 
I. 87 By this are measured all diy wares, ,as, Corn, Seed.s, 
Roots, Fruits, Sait, Coals, Sand, Oysters, &c. 

8. Of wines, etc. ; Free from sweetness and fruity 
flavour. 


a X700 B. E. Did, Cant, Crew, PryavinCi a h^de rough 
upon, but very grateful to the Palate. 1706 Farqchar 
Recruiting Officer iii, (1728) A3 M.any a dry bottle have we 
crack'd hand to flsi. 1848 Thackeray Rh. Suobs xlviii, 
Where's the old dry wine? 1887 J. A. Stkrrv I.a^y MiHstr.y 
Boluey Ferry (1893) 187 In Mis. Williams' driest sherry 
He toasts tlic Lass of Bolney Ferry 1 

9. Metallurgy. Said of copper, tin, or lead, in 
the brittle and coarse-grained condition which they 
exhibit licfore refining, or when insufficiently de- 
oxidated in refining. 

187^ lire's^ Did. Arts I. 9x8 When the operation of 
refining begins, the copper is dry or brittle.. Its grain is 
cotirse, open, and soinewhac crystalline. Ibid. 919 Copper, in 
the dry state, lias a strong action upon iron. 1881 Kavmono 
Mining Gloss.^ Dry copper. Under-poled copper. Copper 
not poled enough to remove all sub-oxide. 

10. transf. Of or relating to dry substances or 
commodities; dry measure^ measure of capacity 
for non-liquids. 

x 688 R. Hoi.me Armoury 111. 337/2 A Pint . . is the least 
of dry measures. x 88 s Yiniu Sachs' Bot. 703 The los,s in 
the dry weight connected with the exhalation of carbon 
dioxide. X887 Whitaker's Almanack 363 In dry or corn 
measure, eight bushels . . make a qu.arter.' X89X Daily Ne^os 
9 Nov. 3/6 In both wet and dry departments separate rooms 
are set apart for all deadly drug&. 

11. Not associated or connected with liquid, 
a. Not accompanied or as6oci.ated with drink ; in 
U.S, political slangy said of places which favour 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, b. Of diseases, 
etc. : Not marked by a discharge of matter, phlegm, 
etc. o. Not accompanied with tears. +d. Not ac- 
companied with bloodshed : see also f. (p^j.) e. 
Said of processes or apparatus in which no liquid 
is used. f. phr. To die a dry death ; i. e. without 
bloodshed, or (in Shaks.) without drowning. 

a. 1483 Cath, Angl. 108/a A Dry feste, jcerofagia. xg79 
Fulkb Ke/ut. Roitell 778 'Fhe Papistes make a drie com- 


If LETCHKK K.uss 9 K.ommw. 13 1 'riviiedEc to dnnke. .at dryeor 
prohibited times. X599 H. Buttre Vyetsulrie Dinner A v, 
A Dry Dinner . . without all drinke, except Tobacco (which 
also is but Dry Drinke). xMy Poolr Dial. betw. Protest. 
4> Papist 11735 ) 198 It was not a dry Feast.. they h.id drink 
with it. x888 Bryce Amer, Comtuw. II. liv. 350 //<>/<*, A 
local option system, under which each county decides 
whether it will be * wet* or 'dry * <1 e. permit or forbid the 
sale of intoxicants). 18^ Daily Heittt 7 Apr. 3/6 Dividing 
the receipts at the music-halls . . as they are named in the 
trade ' Wet Money ' and ' Di^ Money ' (1. e. money paid for 
refreshments, and for admission), 
b. e 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 57 pe drie discrasie pou 


; .Hchalt knowe hi he.. Util quytture. xgSx Mulcaster 

j Positions xii. (1887) 6x C^d for the drie cowghe. X704 

I F. Fullkr Med. Cymn. (17x8) 18a Occasion'd by the I>ry- 
I Grimes of (hat Country. x8xx Hooi'ER iMed. Diet. .s. v. 
I Coluat This is called, .from its victims, the plumbers' .*ind 
! the painters’ colic ; from its symptoms, the dry belly-ache, 
; the nervous and smsmodic colic. J. Forui>:e Lacn- 
I tuc'.s Pis. Chest (cd. 4) 83 llic expression di-y catarrh 
I involves a contradiction if We look to etymology..! sliall 
I employ it. .to desigimte those inflamm.'itions of the bronchi 
I which are ntlendeiT with little or no expectoration, 
j 0. 16x9 W. Whatki-ey Co*Ps Husk ii. (1639) 49 The 

I.otd will not reiect dy sorrow, if he see it hearty and 

' true, a 1700 Drvoen (J.X Dry mourning will decays more 
! deadly bring.. Give sorrow vent, and let the Kltuces go. 
i xSsaH AwnioRNR Blithedale Rom. xxv, Diy sobs they 
: .seemed to be. 

d. x6i8 Dahiel Coll. Hist. Eng. 75 (D.) Thus are liolh 
j .sides busied in this drie warre. 1660 Fui.lkr Mijd Con- 
' tempi, (1841) 304 If we should be blessed with a dry peace, 

I without one drop of blood theixin. 

i e- *796 Kikwan Elem. Min, (cd. 2) 11 . 395 In ilie^ Dry 
j way, it may be essayed when pulverized. i8s6 J. Smith 
! Panorama Sc, 4 * Art II. 386 Iron .. prccipiialcs nickel 
; from its .Toid solutions, and in the dry way takes from it the 
! sulphur whitli it contains, c x8^ Lethkuv in Circ, Sc. I. 

I 127/3 The first dry-ineter was patented by Mr. M.alam in 
! 1820. 1679 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. W xxx. (i88g) 
250, 1 have often seen the knife used in the manner whirn 
i ..is called dry lapping. 1800 Walmslky / i/rr/r. 

108 Dry piles— that Is. batteries where no fluids weie 
I used— were first constructed by Behrens (xBtWS). 

I f. iS9t Shaks. Tsvo Geut. 1. i. 158 Destin'd to a drier 


! death on shore. x6io — Temp. 1. i. 72, I would faine dye 
I a dry death, x^ ^fiVr. Policy (1599) E iij, Tyrants, .goc 
I neuer to Pluto witn a drie death . . without bloud and murder. 

s688 R. L'Estranoe Brie/Hist, Times III. 275 He dy'd 
j rather a Dry Death, then a Hloudy. 

! + 12. Of a blow, or a beating : properly, 'I'hat does 

not draw blood (as a blow given with a stick or 
the fist, which merely causes a bruise) ; by some 
I app. used vaguely, —Hard, stiff, severe. Obs. 

x^ Paesgr. 306/2 Bio, blewc and greue coloured, as ones 
; body is after a dric stroke. ^ 1577 ir. Bullinger's Decades 
\ (1592)94 A lewe. .coucred with w'oundes and swelling dryc 
blowes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. it. ii. 64. 1616 Sukki.. 

. Makkh. Country Fartne 711 Give him many a drie bob. 

X709 .Stkklk Tailer No. 38 t 3 Many a dry Blow w'as 
' strenuou.sly laid on by each Side. lyti Vind. Sathevcreil 
■ 44 The Fellow . . had an honest dry drubbing, a 1774 Goudsm. 

, tr. Scarron's Cotnk Rom. I. 104 Having got nothing but 
j dry blows and empty pockets. 

I P'igurative senses. 

, 13. Feeling or showing no emotion, impassive ; 

j destitute of tender feeling; wanting in sympathy 
! or cordiality; stiff, bard, cold. In early use, 
i chiefly : Wanting spiritual emotion or unction, 
i cxaoo Ormin 9883 Htehenn follkes.s herrle Iss..dri«c, & 
j all wihinitenn daiw. 1*1380 Wyclie .Sri. IFks. 111 . 27 weet- 
j ynge of hevenly deew to her drie hertis. / 1450 tr. De 
. Imitationc 11. viii. 48 Hov dry A hov h.vdc hou urt wi|>ouic 
ihe.su 1 X5a6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. x.sji) 87 b, Drye, dull, 

I or vndeuoute in sptrjtuall tnyiiges. 1637 Kt;TUKRi>ORD Lett, 

! (1862) 1 . 440 He ..is grow'ii uiiskenning and dry to His 
; poor friends. i76x-a Hume //# r/. (1806) V. Ixxi. 321 
i Noted for an address so cold, dry, and distant, that it w.ns 
. very difficult . . to soften or familiari/e it. 18*5 T. J ei- person 
, Autobiog, Wks. 1859 1 . 110 Lord North’s answers were dry, 

J unyielding, .and betrayed an absolute iiulit'fcrcncc to (he 
! occurrence of a rupture. 1851 hlxs. Stowe Unde Tom's C. 
j xxvi. 344 ' Well I ’ said St. Clare, in a tone of dry endurance. 

14. Said of a jest or sarcasm uttered in a mattcr- 
! of-fact tone and without show of pleasantry, or of 
humour that has the air of being unconscious or 
unintentional; also of a ])erson given to such 
, humour ; caustically wiltv ; in early use, ironical. 
154a UoAix F.rastn. Apoph. Pref.*^v, (Jf the. subtile knackes, 
of (he drye inockes . . whiche Socrate.s doocih there vse, 
1589 PuTTKNHAM Ettg. Poesio III. xvi’ii. (Arb^ 19^ The 
figure Ironla, which we call the drye mock, xwi Shaks. 
Txwl. N. I. iii. 81, 1. V, 45. 1709 Rnmbl, Fuddle-Cups 7 
Keep your Flirts to your self, and your merry dry Bobs. 
x8x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, v, [Hej was .. something of a 
humorist and dry joker. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 129 
Frois.snrt, with a touch of dry humour, explains that their 
allies had no objection to .weed the exit of the poorer knights. 

1 16. Yielding no froit, result, or satisfaction ; 
barren, sterile, unfruitful, jejune. (Cf. 4.) Obs. (or 
merged in sense 1 7). 

a 1340 Hampolf. Psalter vi. 6, I sail make it to lierc froll, 
hat bifore w.as drye fra goed werkes. X5a6 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W, 1331) 67 b, He shall go drye, and for a surely 1 
haue no perleccyon. 1390 Spenser i. i. 43 One., 

whose dryer brainc Is tost with troubled sights and fancies ; 
w’eake. a x68o Gi.anvii.l ( I .), That the fire burns by heal , is i 
an empty dry return to tne question, and leaves us .still j 
Ignorant. 

t b. Of persons : Miserly, stingy ; reserved, un- 
communicative. (Cf. 4.) Obs. j 

X55a Huloet, Drye fellow whom some call a pelt or , 
pinctibccke. 1804 etc. [see Dry-fwtJ. i6zz Coigr. s. v. 
Acfuests, He is but a drie fellow, (here is nought to be goi j 
by dealing with him. x68i W. Rodkrtson Phraseot. Gen. j 
(1693) 509 Dry or rc.served. x688-o Lix Clarenixin Diary i 
(T.). He thanked me , . and said, he had not J*cn so par- j 
ticular an account of those aflairs before : but he was very 
dry as to all things else. 

16. Lacking adornment or embellishment, or some 
addition ; meagre, plain, bare ; matter-of-fact. 

x6a6 Laud Whs. (1849) II. 370 And if they say . they 
believe them in the Church's sense ; yet th.at dry shift will 
not serve, a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries. Precipiendi modi 
(1640) 116 As wee .should take care, that our style in writing, 
neither dry, nor empty. 1647 H. More .Song 0/ Soul J o 


I Deity are very consuming and unsatisfactory. X648 Gagf 
I IVest Ind. ii. 6 With a pcn.sion and dry title only. 1678 
; Cudworth intell. Syst. Pref., Enforced thereunto, by Dry 
Matheiuaticall Rea.son. rx7X4 L.m>v M. W. Montagu 
Let. to .Mrs. Hewet (1887) I. 34 1 would willingly return. . 
something more, .than dry thanks iinpertinently expressed. 
1803 Ld. Eldon in Feseys Rep. Yllf. 434 It is the ca.se of 
j a dry trust, all the debts and legacies lieiiig long paid. 
i8so Darwin Orig. .Spec, ii, A long catalogue of dry futs. 

^ 17. Deficienl in iuteresl ; unattractive, distasteful, 
insipid, (/g. from food that wants succnleiicy.) 

xfiax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. j. ii, (1651) 19 Our sulxtle 
Schimlmen . . are weak, dry, obscure. Mt ‘Pi-.i*\s Diary 
i 12 May, Methoughi it was a poor dry Sermon. lyiM 
Addison Sped. No. 31^ r 3 These Points arc dry in them* 
selves to the generality of Readers. 1760 I I .\hris Philol. Enq. 
Wks. (1841) 495 If thc.-e .siKsculalionh appear too dry, they 
may be rendered more pleasing, if the reader would peruse 
the two pieces criliciMNl. 1790 J. (J. Adams IFAs. ii 854> 
IX. 567 Mankind have an aversimi to the siudy of the 
science of government. Is it because the subject is dry'/ 
184^ M. Pattison Ess. I. 14 Aim.Tls. .v.iluabie to the 
, aiuiqtmry, but dry and profitlcsK to othci.s. 

18. Art. Characterized by stiff and formal oul- 
lincs ; lacking in softness or mellowness ; frigidly 
precise. 

17x6 Azotes Dryden's trausl. Du Fresno/ s Art Painting 
224 His Manner w'us Golbiiuic and very dry. Ibid. 327 
[HisJ manner was drier and harder than any of Raphael's 
School, a iToa Sir J , Reynolds Journ. Flanders «V Holland 
(R.), The tall of the Angels, by F. Floiis, 1554; which Ims 
some good p.arts, but without masses, and dry. 1850 I.eitch 
Muller's Anc. Art § 205. 195 Ihc workmanship, however, 
is still drier than in the Anionincs. 1876 Hl<mi>hkevs CWn- 
Coil. Man, xxiv. 353 A dryiuid hard manner of execution. 

19. Of money, rent, or fees ; Paid in hard .cash, 
in actual coin. [Cf. F. argent seCfPerte shhel] 

XS74 Hei.lowks Gtreuara's Fatn. Ep. 162 Such ns .shal 
play at tardes or dice for dric niun^. 1656 J. Harrington 
(Keaua (1700) 36 Worth a matter of four million.^ dry rents. 
1664 Pkpvh Diary 30 Sept., 1 am fain to pre.serve my vowr 
by paying 2or. dry money into the poor's Imx. 1694 
Primui. God 6AThat whul could not be done by dry Money, 
might V>e by V)ebauchcry. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 
97 p To /clinda'.s wonmii. .fifteen guineas in dry money. 
X7asBERKFi.EY Let. to T. Prior 12 June VVks. 1871 IV. 112 
It lialli cost me no ]iounils dry fees, besides expedition- 
money to men in office. 1885 Standard 3 Apr. 2/6 He had 
played ill Dcfcndunl's house.. but not for ' dry money*. 

20. Dry light (an expression derived from a 
doubtful or corrupt passage in Heraclitus ; ed. Hy- 
walcr 30) ; ' Light * untinged by any infusion of 
personal predilection, prejudice, or fancy. 

1633 Bacon /Tw., Friendship Herai.Titiis sailh in one of 
his /Enigin.Tes : Dry Light is euer the best. — Apophth. 
tt6B HcracliUis the Obscure sayd : The drie Light was the 
best Soule. Meaning, when the Faculties Intclleclualarein 
vigour, not wet, nor, as it were, blouded by the Affections. 
1870 Lowkli. Among my Hks. Ser. i. (1873) 149 The web that 
looks AO ramili.ar and ordinal y in the dry light of every day. 
B. as aih>. In a dry m.inner, diydy. (See C. 2.) 
sStiAd 5 Hen, 1'///, c. 4. § x If the same Worsted, ko 
dry calandred, taketh any Wet. 1710-zi Swivt /.r//. (17671 
HI. 97 I talk dry and cross to him. x^s A. Dickson 


Kdr. 7/1 Contemplatiuns concerning the dry essence of the i be dry shaved, .and have his head dressed on the parndu 


HI. 97 I talk dry and cross to him. x^s A. Dickson 
7'reai. Agric. xix. (ed. 2) 331 Where the laad is very dry 
situated. 1833 Makhyat .SiiuMc xxviii, ' He's rowing 
dry. your honour—only niaking bilavc.’ 

C. (Combinations. 

1. Parasynthetic, aa dry-eyed u., having dry eyes, 
tearless, not weeping ; dry-bonedf -fancied^ -handed, 
-leaved^ dipped^ -shinned, -iongued. etc. adjs. ; also 
dry-looking adj. See also Duy-fis'IKD, -footjcd. 

x6x8 Bkathwait Descr. Death in Farr S. P. Jas. / 
(184B) 271 (..hop-fuliie, crcsl-suuke, '‘dtie-boii'd unatomic. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 495 .Sight so deform what heart of 
Rock could long *Drie-ey'd behold? 1890 Mall G. 
3 Sept. 6/2 The face, .has the drawn cxjirc.ssioii of dry -eyed 
grief i68a H. More Armot. Glanvifl’s l.ux O. 50 Any 
"dry-fancied Metaphy siciun.s. <x 1661 H olyi »a y Juvemil 24 1 
Afc in a ’‘dric-niouth'd fcaver. x8ss Tennyson Maud 1. 
xviii. 8 The "dry.tongued laurels’ pallcring talk. 

2. Adverbial, in comb, with verbs and their 
dcrivalivcB. a. In a dry w.iy; without the use of 
liquid; without drawing blootl; dry-nth, -scratch, 
-scrub, etc., vbs.; dry-blowing prc.s. pple. ; f dry- 
bang, tdiT-basto vbs. Duv-ufat; dry-oup- 
piug, see CbTTLV<J i ; dry-ouro v., to cure meat, 
etc. by salting and drying, as distinguished from 
pickling; dry-grind v., to grind articles of cutlery 
without the use of water; hence dry-grinder, a 
workman employed in dry-grinding \ so dry- 

I pointing, e.g. of needles and table-forks; dry- 
salt V. -dry-enre ; dry-shave v., (see quots.). 
c x6oo Day Begg. BednnllGr. iv. iii, And I did not *dry bang 
yc all one after another I’de eat no more but Mustard. 1630 
Wadsworth .S>». Pilgr. vi. 58 They . . "dry-hasted brother 
Hill and left vs. 1708 46 Thomson Spring 11$ If.. a cut- 
ting g.'ile.. "dry-blowing, breathe Untimely frost. x8n-34 
Good .Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. 473 The use of "dry-cupping 
between the shoulders. X834 Ann. Reg. 359 HU apparatus 
for the relief of "dry-grinders. 183a Babbage Eeon. Mdnu/ 
xix. (cd. 3) 187 "Dry-pointing, which also is executed with 
gre.Ti rimidity. 149$ Act it Hen. VIJ, c. 19 Prearob., Pillows 
made of. .scalded feders and *dric pulled feders to^gedre. 
i88s HarpePs Mag. Jan. 27S/1 Goat-skins in their raw 
state come to the market ' "dty salted 1889 E. A. Parkee 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 305 On intermediate days the rooms 
are *dr}*-scrubbed. 1600 Thomas Lat. Diet., Aitondero 
aliguetn auro, to ridde him of his gold, to *drie shaue him. 
X706 Phillips, To Dry-shave, to chowse, gull or cheat 
notoriously. 1778 in Harhe/s Mag. (1 883) 546/2 1 He] shall 
be dry shaved, .and have bis head dressecl on the parndu, 
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b. So as lo he or become dry. to dryness: as 
dry suck f -imep vbs.; d>y-kutni, ’■drunken, -roasted, 
•loUhering ppl. adjs. 

1891 K. Kipling Idgkt that failed xii| The grass was 
*tlry hurnt in the meadows. 1589 Cooan Haven Health 
(16 <6) 13a Kxcrept it be very *dry rasted. 1871 Shadwell 
Humaurisis ill, Loins of Mutton dr\'*roasted. 1604 Dkkkkr 
Honest If ’A.viii Wks. 1873 11 . 49 Ihou Mry^suckst him. 
d. Special attributive combs.: dxy>beard, an old 
man with a dry or withered beanl ; dry-bob (see 
Hob sh. 7 ) ; hence dry-bob vb. ; dry-bone (U.S.\ a 
miner's n.iinc for the silicate and other ores of zinc 


(Dana 1S6S); dry-bones, a contemptauus or 
familiar term for a thin or withered person, who 
Ikis little Hesh on his bones; dry-bulb ther- 
mometer, one of the two thermometers of which 
a dry- and wet-bulb hygronuter consists; dry- 
castor, * a kind of beaver, called also parchment- 
bcaver' (Webster 1864); dry-cooper, a cooper 
who makes casks, etc, for dry (roods; tdry- 
ditoh w. trails,, to work at (anytliing) without 
result, like one digging a ditch into which no 
water flows; dry-fly a, and v. ^Angling), uscil 
to describe a method of fishing in which an arti- 
ficial fly is dangled just above the water ; dry 
house, a building in which miners change their 
clothing (also called drying-house, or dry) ; dry 
lodging, lodging without board; dry-march, a 
march or boundary-line not formed by a river or 
water ; dry multure, .see Mulvcue ; dry- noodle 
vn dry-point \ dry pack, see Pack; dry-pilo a. 
\fidripik\ with the pile dry; dry-plate {^Phologr,), 
a sheet of glass co.ited with collodion subsequently 
sensitized and dried, or, more usually, with an 
emulsion of gelatine (or collodion) containing a 
sensitive silver salt, and exposed to the action of 
light in a dry state; dry-point {Engraving), 
ia) a sharp-pointed needle used for engraving with- 
out acid oil a cop]ier plate from which the etching- 
ground has been removed ; (^) the process of en- 
graving in this way, or an engraving so executed ; 
hence dry-point vb. ; dry-puddling, see Puddling; 
i- dry-rent, a Kent-seck or barren rent, i.e. one 
reserved without clause of distress {obs .) ; dry- 
shearer, a workman whose business is to shear 
the imp of cloth; dry-skin (see quot); dry- 
stone a., apjilied to a ‘dike* or stone wall built 
without mortar, cf. Dike sb. 6b; dry-stove, 
a stove for plants, with dry heat; dry wall, a 
wall built without mortar. See also Drv dock, etc. 

*749 Garrick Aelhe i. (1798) I. u Well said, old *dry- 
litatJ. 1797 T. Park SoHncls C6 liy /’ylijagreati dry- 
Ijtards seiiletic'd. 1865 M!)ry-b()b [see Hon i88z W. 

K. Norris Matrim, 1. 73 You never used to dry-bob ,at 
Eton, did you? 1845 Janes A. Neil 111. xiv, Ha, old •dry- 
bone-., have 1 caught thee at lengUi? i8fa W.vn.s 
C/tent. III. Tij 'table 1, 'I'o obtain the dew-point, mul- 
tiply the clifTerence of readiin; of the thermometers by the 
factor opposite the *dry-1»ulb re.-iding, and sublmct the 

K wluct horn the dry-bulb reading. 1715 Land, Caz, 
0- 5.1’^8/3 Mr. Henry Taylor, ''Dry Cooper, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. WilUann 11. (1692) 98 His .'idvcrsaries did 
•dry-ditch their matters and digg’d in vain. 1885 Pall 
Malt C. 2g June 4/2 'I’hc beautiful .and delicate art of 
fishing with the Mry fly. 2893 Nnf. Ofisuner 5 Aug. 200/2 
You mu.st creep up-slrcam as a'arily .ns if you were dry-flv- 
ing it on the Hanip>bire chalk. z8^ //,’nlth Kxhih. 
CataL 130/1 Drawing of *Dry House where miners change 
their clolhcs. 1796 in Scott Old Mort. Introd., To 'drye 
I^Aidgingc for seven weeks, /o 4 i. 1815 Hist, Little Pat 
{HoulsUm Tracts I. xL 3) .%e.. lived in one of those cellars 
which have 'dry lodgings' written over the do«ir. i8ao 
Scott Monast. vj, The last who went .south passed the *dry- 
iiiarch at the Ridinghum with .*in escort of thirty spears. 
C1790 Imison Sch, Art n. 48 The "dry needle.. is priti- 
cipuMy employed in the extreme light parts of water, sky, 
dr.'ipery, architecture, &c. i6ae Fairfax 'Passo xx. exxiv. 
388 And louc will shoote you from his mightie bow, Weake is 
the shot that Mripile falles in snow. 1859 Tkotogr. News 
1. 296 Some difference of opinion exists .as to the collodion 
best suited for *dry plates. *878 Aoney Phiytagr. (x8go) 91 
In the Uevelouinent of dry plates . . the image . . is built up 
from the solid .silver salt in the film it.sclf. 'I’hc prac- 

tical part of dry-platc procc.sscs. 1837 Whittock Ph. 
Trmies ^1842) 216 ITie "drypoint, or needle, is principally 
employed for the lightest parts of the engraving on the cop- 
per plate. itkxA Hieuwum 24 Feb. 256/1 The etchings and 
dry-points of Venetian views which Mr. Whistler is show- 
ing. x^u Chamhkrlaynk in Phil. Trans, XXXII. 161 A 
kind of Tumor ..as the •Dry-sheerers, or those who drc.ss 
Cloth, have upon their left Hands. 1701 C. Wolley yml. 

-V. K (i860) 39 If the Hiiibber he not fat and free, the 
W hale is call’d a Dry-.Skin. x8i6 Scorr Old Mart. i. note, 
Called by the vulgar a "dry-st-ine dyke. 2876 C. R. 
OjyiovM Teniwork Pal. 312 Siloam --a most disappointing 
pool with dry-stone walls and a Utile muddy water, zBio 
Craven Dial., *Dry-auall, a wall without lime. 1873 H. 
Stxnckk .^htdy Sociol, iii. (1877) 48 A dry wall of the same 
height and stability. 

Dry, sb. Forms ; see prcc. [subst. use of prcc.] 

1 . Dry state or condition, esp. of the atmosphere ; 
dryness, drought. 


,*^**®® "l Hu. Coll. Horn, 123 He..)>oIe.fl his unwille hv 
ciruie ami hwile wete. a 1300 Cursor At. 6365 (Gfllt.) Foi 
one ne for tia waie Ne changid hai neuer hair state, 2377 J 
/oetns tRolls) 1 . 216 Thci dreddc nother tempest, dru 


nor wete. 2424 RRAurroN Penit, Ps, Ixxvui, For dry myn 
herle to gyderc is runne. 1480 Caxtom Descr, Brit, s With 
coido ne with hcie, with wcet ne with drye. 2895 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 272 Succesiuons of Heat 
and Cold, Wet and Dry. snp Mukrih Earthly Par, 11. 
HI. 279 At end of dry He cut his hay, to lie long in the rain. 
1877 K. F. Burton in Athenaum 2 Nov. 568/3 Dead water 
during the drie.s, and a lake with two outlets after the 
annual rains. 

t b. Thirst ; cf. Dry a. 3. Obs. 

2377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiv. 50 Ete )ms whan )>e hungreth, 
Or whan how. .clyngest for drye. c 2480 Tenvnetey Myst. 
iSurtecs) -313, 1 dy nere for dry. 

2 . That which is dry; spec, dry land. In the 
dry : on, or ns on, dry land ; not under water. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 383 pc dri the] cald erth. 138a Wycmf 
Ps. xcivlxcv]. 5 Of nym is the sc. and he made it ; and the 
drie his hondis formwen. i764CowrER Task 11. 56 When 
did the waves so haughtily o’erleap Their ancient harriers, 
deluging the dry? 2872 G. Macdonald Jesus 

vi. When God said, ‘ Let the Dry appear ! ’ 

d. A drying-placc, or drying-nousc. 

2876 J. H. Collins in Jrul. Soc.Arts 5 May 568/1 The floor 
or ‘pan’ of the dry is composed of fire-clay tiles. i88a/.'«t>V. 
Brtt. XI V. i/a It is transferred to the drying-huuse or * dry ’. 
4 . Masonry. ‘ A fissure in a stone, intersecting it 
at various angles to its bed, and rendering it unfit 
to supjiort .a lo.id ’ (Ogilvie). 

28*5 J amik»jn, Dry (in a .stone), a flaw. A herd. 

Diy (drni), v. Pa. t. and pple. dried ( draid). 
Forms : i dr^ean, 2-4dri5et^n, 3 (O/w.) dri^- 
^enn, 3-4 druye(n, 4 drui^e, drue, drei^o, dri, 
4-6 drey, drye, 4-7 drie, 5- dry dries, 

drieth, drying). Pa. t. 1 drysde, drisde, 3-5 
dride, 4 dreide, dreyode, druyde, 5 dryed(e, 
4- dried. Pa. pple. i sedrixod, 3 {Orm.) drij- 
3edd, 4-5 dreyed, 4-8 dryed, 6-7 dride, 7 
dryde, 7-8 dry’d, 6- dried ; { 0 . 7 drien). [OE. 
diyg{e)an, drigean, f. dryge Dry a.] 

1 . trans. To make {e.g. by wiping, rubbing, 
exposure to heat or air, draining, etc.); to rid, 
deprive, or exhaust of moisture ; to desiccate. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boefh. xxxix. § 13 hata sumor drysh 
and jearwah s.cd .nid bleda.^ c 2000 Ajg's. Gosp. John xi. a 
And drixde [Hattem G. dreidej his fet mid byre toccon. 
c xaoo Okmin 8625 E'orr h*'it* land w.nss dri»cdd all And 
scorrenedd hurrh he Uruhhhc. a ijpoCursor At. 140T1 Sco. . 
han ham dries wit hir h.nrc. C2400 Maundkv. (1B39I iii. 19 
Thei drycii it at the S<mne. ^2400 tr. .^ecreia Secret., 
G<r>. Lordsh. (E. F.. T. .S.) 76 pes hyng<^s ‘kyes and feblys 
he body, a 2500 \ Leaf (R ), To ilry their clothes 

yt were wringing weal. 2549 6a Sternhoi.d dr IT. Ps. cxix. 
31 j As a .skill hottcl in the .smoke, $0 am 1 parlcht and dride. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 56 After it be dryed a little before ihe 
Fire. .2684 Ev elyn Kal. Hort, (1720) ao6 I'hcy should be 
dry’d in the .Shade. 2716 Lkoni Ir. AlherHs Archit. 1 . 25/1 
VV\mxI thus dry'd . . aci]uircs a Hardness . . by which mcan.s 
they think it is liettcr dried. 2848 Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. 
Cluck was yet drying her eyes. 

b. To remove or abstract (water or moisture) ; 
to wipe away, cause to evaporate, or drain off. 

c 23^ liarlani Sf Josaphat (Bodl. MS.) 867 Whan bu 
niy^tlieuin areche wit hin bond, and drey 30 he water of h« 
sc. 2387 Thevisa Hidden (Rolls) V. tri Faste by tlic 
brook hal he dreyede [r.r. druy’dc]. 1551 Crowlky Pleas. 
4- Pain 482 Chri-ste docth diy'c all tearcs fr<j||| the op- 
pressedis eye. 2697 Dami'IKM Voy. I. vii. 197 We W.Ttcr 
. .was now dried away. 2798 Canning Ne^o Alorality 
in Anti. Jacobin g July (1852) «d 4 Not she, who dries The 
orph.'vn’s tears. x8m 'Tennyson A ttdley Court 45 Till all 
hU juice is dried, and all his joints Are full of chalk. 

2 . intr. To become dry ; to lose or be exhausted 
of moisture ; lo ce-ise to yield a supply of liquid. 

cjaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 155 Sum of ]>e sed ful uppe he 
ston and dride h«rc. a 1300 Cursor M. 310 (Cott.) He is 
Welle hat neuer sal dri. c 1340 Ibid. 8768 (Trin.) pe tre . . 
for elde bigou to drqc. vfri Thevisa (Rolls) I. 
267 His armes drtede and wax al drye, c 2420 Pallad. oh 
limb. I. 363 The see grauel is I.Ttlcst for to drye. 25;^ 
I.yndksay Agst, Syde Taillis 75 In Sontcr quhen the slrcittis 
dryis. 2703 Moxon /T/it-v /i. E.xerc. 259 The Morter doth not 
Cement . . wlien it dries hastily. t^asLoud. Caz. No. 4114/4 
It [a saiidbankl drys at Low-Waler, 2870 C. F. Gordon 
Cvmming in Gd. Ivords 238/2 Masses of apricots spread out 
to dry in the sun. 

b. Of water or moisture : To disappear or 
pass away by evaporation, absorption, or draining. 

?c 2323 out Age ii. in ReUq. Ant. II. 210 Moch me anuch 
hat mi drivil druih- t:i40o LanfranP s Cirur^, 197 If hoii 
waisschi.sl hisc lymes in watir, anoon ri^t it wole drie yn. 
x8ox .Shakn. aw 5 Well ii. i. 143 Great flouds haue flowiie. . 
and great Seas hauc dried. 1848 Gage West Ind. 209 The 
unctuous p-art will dry away. 

1 3 . intr. To be thirsty, to thirst. Obs. 

In ME. also impers, me dneth ; cf. Hunger. 

2382 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 25 And drink whon hou drui)est 
(B. dryest : v.rr. he drijeh, 5ow drieth]. <21341 Wvatt 
Poet. Wks. (1861) X17 For thirst to death I dry. 

4 . a. trans. To . render (a cow, etc.) *flry*; to 
exhaust or stop the secretion of milk in. b« intr. 
To become * dry*, cease to give milk, 

1780 A Young Tour Irel, (Nat. Lib. £d.) 116 All have 
cows, and when they dry them, buy others. 2797 ). Down- 
ing Disord. Homed Cattle 87 The following medicine may 
be given to any cow you wish to dry. 2808 Forsyth 
Beauties .Scotl. III. 76 I'he thicker milk of those which 
were beginning to dry. 2828 Craven DM. s.v., ' It's time 
to dry the cow, .shoe gives Hie milk *. 28^ Times 6 Mar. 4/2 
A few farmers report that they cannot dry off their cows. 

5 . Dry up. trans, a. To suck, draw, or take up 
(li([uid or moisture) entirely, as is done by the sun 


or with a cloth or the like. b. To exhaust (any- 
thing) of its moisture ; to render quite dry ; to 
desiccate. (Chiefly in passive.) 

ctsfif Chauckr L. G. W. 775 Thisbe, Phebus. .Hadde 
dreyed up the dew of erbis wete, 1484 Caxixin Curtail 1 
'The grace of humanyte Is not dreyed vp in the. 2532 
Hulokt, Dryed vp to be, a$ a cowe or yewe that goeili 
gelde or foremilch .and gcueth no mylke. 2583 W. Fulkk 
Meteors (1640) 63 b, Chmke is an earth by heate concocted 
..and dried up. 2823 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 105 
In Summer it [JoadanJ is almost drien up. 28^ Evri.yn 
Kal. Hort. (1720) 197 The sharp Easterly . . Winds trans- 
pierce, and dry them [tulips] up. 2804 Ann. ResK II. 8f/i 
One fertile source of information was dried up. 1850 
M''Cosfi Div. Gwt. HI. ii. (1874) 407 The amazon . . had 
her hre.ist dried up that she might fight the more fiercely. 
2871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 18 Theoretic atheism 
tlries up the sources of personal affection. 

c. intr. Of water or moisture: To disappear 
entirely as by evaporation. Of a source : To cease 
lo yield liquid, lo become quite dry. 

1535 Covekdale 15 Bcholde, yf he witholde the 

waters, they dr>'C vp. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. ii. 60 'The 
Founluine from the which my currant riinnes, Or else dries 
vp. 2726 Lkoni tr. Atbertfs Archit. 11 . 104/1 Springs., 
which have dryed up. 184a 1 'knnvson Two Voices 268 The 
sap (Jilcs up : the plant declines. 

d. intr. {slang or eolloq.) To stop the flow of 
words, cease ttalking ; also gen. to stop, cease. 

2864 in \Vii:R.sTKk. \Wbp The index 2 Feb. (Farmer), With 
which modest contribution we dry up with reference to the 
subject, xl^ Cornh. Mag. June 617 (ibid.) Dry up ! . . the 
slangy ..exclamation with which he cuts short., at tempts of 
his mother to lecture him. 2^ G. MtxJKB MumntePs Wife 
(1887) 170 No matter how well you knew your wonis, you’d 
dry up when j'ou got before the footlights. 289a Steven- 
son Lett. xxiv. (181)5) 231 'The rain begins .. and 

I will do the reverse and dry up. 

Dry, obs. form of Duke. 

Dzyad (dmi-id). Also 6-7 driado. PI. 
dryads: also in I-. form dryades (droiad///. 
[ad. I.,, Diyas, pi. Dryad-cs (L ApvAs, pi. ApudScs 
wood-nymphs, f. 8pt/s, Spv-lcs tree.] 

1 . Ill 6V. and Lat. My t hoi. A nymph supposed lo 
inhabit trees ; a wood-nymph. 

2353 Edkn Decades 23 They supposed that they bad .scene 
those most he.TwtyfuIl Dryades. 2573 T.ankham l.et. (1871) 
14 'The Fawiiz, the Satyres, ihc N ytiiplis, llie Dry.Trdes, and 
the Hninadryades. xSgA MAK!»roN/>A'Wrt/., etc, .Sat. iv. 155 
Summon the Nymphs and Driade& to bring Some rare in- 
uention, whilst thou doost sing. 2667 Milton L. tx. 387 
Like a Wood-nymph light, (Wead or Dryad, or of Delia's 
Traine. 2708 Prior 'Turtle Sr .S'Pamnv 35 'The ilryad.s all 
forstH)k the wood. 1798 Colkhidge Picture, Ye Oreads 
ch.Tstc, ye dusky Dryades. 2859 'Thackeray Virgin, ii. 
(1878) 17 Marble fauns and dryads were cooling themselves. 

2 . trans/. a. A maiden of the woods ; a sylvan 
beauty, b. A forcst-tree, a denizen of the woods. 

2639 .S. Du Vkkckk Ir. Cantus' Adtnir. Events This 
young Gentleman . . itiflatned with the love of ihis'Driade. 
1823 Byron Island 11. xi, 'The palm, the loftiest dryad of the 
wood.*;. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

<2x790 Warton Bathing Sonn. ii. (R.), Young Health, a 
Dryad-maid in vesture green , . On airy uplands met the 
piercing gale. 

Hence Drya*dlo a., of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a dryad. 

1892 C. K. Craddock Ih Sir. Coiintr. iv. Soft dryad ic 
murmurs. Ibui. xii, A flitting dryadic shape. 


Dryasdust (drdiu'zdrist), sb, and a. [That 
is, dry as dust.] 

A. sb. The name of a fictitious person to whom 
Sir W. Scott pretends to dedicate some of his 
novels ; hence, a writer or student of antiquities, 
history, or statistics, who occupies himself with 
the driest and most uninteresting details. 

1820 Scott Ivanhoe. 'The venerable name of Dr. Jonas 
Dryasdust. 2822 — Nigel Introd. Ep. , Captain Cluttcrbuck 
to the Reverend Dr. Drya.sdust. 28^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
26 (li.) 'The Prussian Drya.sdu.st, otherwise an honest fellow, 
uud not afraid of Labour, excels tall otlier Dryasdusts yet 
known. <22872 Maukiue Friendship Bks. yii. (1874) 214 
'The T)rya.sdusts may pick up real gems amidst hcap.s of 
rubbi.sh. 2889 Spectator 9 Nov. 6i4/i In .spile of his being 
a fellow of the Royal Historical Society, has nothing of the 
Dryasdust about him. 

B. adj. 1 . Extremely * dry \ as a writer, book, 
or subject of study. 

2872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 11. iv. 313 Themo.stdr)'a!Mlust 
of the whole. 1879 £. Garkktt House by Wks. II. 79 Dry- 
as-dust antiquarian stories. ,x88o Miss Braddon Just as I 
am xiv. She considered political economy a.s a dry-as-dust 
.something outside the circle of her life. 2882 — Om Thing 
Needful viii, Aged by poring over dry-as-dust books. 

2 . lit. Of climate : Extremely dry or rainless. 

1^ Gkikik Addr. Brit. Assoc. {Nature 29 Sept, 490) A 
dry-as-dust climate like that of some of the steppe-regions cf 
our own day. Ibid., 1 cannot . . find . . any evidence of a dry-as- 
dust epoch, .in Europe during, .the Pleistocene period. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Dry»adu*atio, Br/M- 
difitlsh adjs , ; Dvsraadu'atiaiii. 

^ j lY The dark 

i«iri:bv.7S«pt.a/4The 
I naturally an extensive ac- 
quaintance with dry-as-dustism. iSm SPectedqr 31 May 
767 Elaborate and yet not I)rya«lust-iRh disquisitions. 

t Dl^'bdfttf Obs. trans. To inflict * dry 
blows^upon (see Dbt <i. la); to beat soundly or 
severely. Hence Dry-beaten 



DBTDnflAN. 


DBY-NURSX. 


Harman Caveat (1860) 6a This drye beaten hosteler. 
1589 Pappe UK Hatchet EiijD, A yonger brother, that 
meanes to drie heate those of the Elder house. 1603 Hot- 
I.ANU PlutarcICs Mar. >a8i His body, .is drie beaten, brused 
and broken. Jkk. Taylor Serm. Pout. ii. 4 Wks. 

1B3X n. ^93 He by dry-beating him might make him at 
lesLst »ensibre of blows. 

Dryohe, var. form of Dbktch Obs. 
Xhydai^an (drdidrnian), a. Characteristic, 
or in the style, of the English i)oet John Dryclen 
(16,^1-1700). So DryAenlo (araide*nik), Bry- 
denlBli (draidifriiij) adjs.^ in same sense; Dry*- 
denlsm, a phrase, etc. characlcristic of Dryden. 

1687 Skttlp: Pefi, Dryden Pref. 2 The boldest Drydenism 
that e're came in Print. IbuL 23 The greatest piece of 
Drydeniiin Nonsense that I have met with yet. ibid. 
Something Drydenish, llln.atured and unjauntee. 1868 
Lowkll Dryden Pr. Wks. 1890 III. 14 1 note, A very Dry- 
denish verse. .Saintshury Hist. 19/A tV«/. Lit. 8 The 

Drydcniaii triplet, .nn which Poiic had frowned. 

2 )ry dock, diry-dock. A dock from which 
the water is or may be let out, for repairing (or 
buildingl a ship : see Dock sb'^ 4. 

^ x6s 7 fsce Dock 4]. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. xiii. 363 They 
immediately hale their Ship into a dry L)ock, and burn her 
bottom. X803 Morse in M. Cutler Liff^ etc. (18S8) II. 129 
The President’s schcine of a Dry J.)ock at Wusliington, 
.appears to me in .*t high degree vUionary and ridiculous. 
1803 Law Rep. is Q. Bench Div. 503 The owner of a dry 
dixrk used for the painting and repairing vessels. 

Hence Dry*-dook 7^, /ratis. to place (a vessel) in 
a dry dock for repairs. 

Pa/t Mall G. 12 Aug. jt The ordinary method.s by 
which .shins are dryalockcd. 189$ Rostyn Her. (U. S.) ai 
Mar. 7/1 The lock of dry-docking facilities. 

Drye, obs. form of Dkkk, Ditv. 

Diyer, var. of Duiku, freq. in techn. senses, 
tl&ywtp dl^-fat. Obs. Also 6 drievat, 
6 7 drifat(te, driefat^te, etc. ; also as two words, 
[f. Dry a, + Fat sb.^ - vat.] A large ve.ssel (cask, 
barrel, tub, ca^, box, etc.) usetl to hold dry 
things i.as opposed to liquids) : see Fat sb.^ 3. 

1526 YW/x in Dillon Calais Pale (1892) 8q For cvry 
dryfait with inerchandycc iiijd. i5^m, etc. [see Fat 3I. 
1558 W. Towrsun in Hakluyt I'oy. (15891 127, a Driefats of 
hicad. 1377-87 lIoUNSHKo Chron. 11 . 196 Unlt'.s.scit conic 
out of their owne drievat. x6s5 11 . Jokson Staple o/N. nt. 
iv, I am a broken vesscll . . a shriuike old Dryfat. 1677 
Yarkan ion Eh^. hnprtw. 45 'I’he 'I'iire.ad. .!•? brought down 
the Elite and Rhine in dry Fats for Holland and Flanders. 
Dryfi G, dr3rff(o, dryfon, obs. inf. and p,a. pple. 
<if Duivii V. 

t Dry-fist. Obs. [cf. Dry a. 15 b.] A 
niggardly or stingy person. So f ]|ry*«flisted 
niggardly, miserly, stingy. 

1604 Dkkkkr Honest lEh. Wks. 1873 II. 28 Of all filthy 
dryfi^ted Knights. i6<7 -- h'nts. Conjur. (1842) 76 Nash 
iiiuuyed bitterly . . against dryfisted patrons. x6» Ford 
l.07‘e's .Sacr. iii. i, Why, wise iimdani Diy-fist, could your 
mouldy brain be so .addle ? 1 1674 Cotton Compl, (iamester 
in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 334 Throwing, .at a good sum 
wiili a dry fist (ns they call it) ; that is, if they ni«;k you, it 
is thi.irs; if they lose, they owe you so much.] 

Dry-foot tlMiTut), ad 7 K (a.) Also without 
hyphen, .ind as two wonts : see Dry and Foot. 

1 . With dry feet ; without wetting the feet. 
t xsoo Okmin 1033S All comm oferr drh^efot All nils itr 
waterr n:ere. a tuS yuliatM 32 pu leddest israeles folc 
|mrh he reailc .sea . . ilruifot. .* 3 ^ Tkkvisa Ifigden (Rolls) 
V. 239 Me woldc lede hem drie loot into|>e londe of byheste. 
6-1400 Maundky. lKo.xb.) xi. 43 Childer of l.srael passed 
thurgh it driefote. 1593 Nashe Christ's Y\ 19 a, Oner the 
waters of my TR.arcs and tribulation, shee. .pas.seth as driu- 
foote, as once they jiast oner Iordan. 1693 I .isi.k rKlfric. 
on O. .y Al. I'est.t Evnug^elistStWaWctl upon the scadric-foot. 

t2. To draw or hunt dry foot : to triick game 
by the mere scent of the foot. Also fiy^. Obs. 

X590 Shakk. Com. Err. iv. ii. 39 A hound that runs 
Counter, and yet draws drifoot well. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch.^ Hen. F, coxlix, When we rend that wonder, and 
have trac'd Historic, dry-foot. x65x Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 41 Like Dogs that draw dry-foot. 

1 3 . cUtrib. or adj. Obs. 

x6e8 Mackin Dunw Knt. in. in Haxl. Dodxley X. 166 , 1 
care not for his dry-foot hunting. x63SQi'aki k.r Rmblemex 

IV. viii. 213 And, from her sandy deepes, approach the dry- 
foot sliore. 1678 SiiAOWKLL Miser 11. Wks. 1720 111 . 39 
Thou art like a dry-foot dog. 

Dry*-f00:t6a» a. Having dry feet; with the 
feet not wetted ; « prec. i. 

a xn$ Ancr. R. 220 per heo eoden drui-uoted. 1398 Tre- 
viSA Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) [They! passyd 
Iordan drye foted. 1577-87 Harrihqn England 1. x. 30 
Such as a man may go into drie-footed at the full Sea. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xii, Whether he was out of his 
depth or not, I can't tell, although 1 suspect that he was not 
dry-footed. 

b. fig. ? Passing lightly and dexterously over a 
difficulty (like one who steps lightly over a stream 
without wetting his fcet\ 

[*579 ,Fu>*kk Heskind Pari. 359 Maister Heskins skippeth 
ouer with a drye foote, that Ambrose 8aith..he shall not 
die.] X830 Coleridge TeUtled. ao May, Ibe explanation 
of Erasmus, and Clarke, and some others, is very dry-fipoted. 
Dvy*-fOXi:lld6rf v. tram. To render (a horse) 
lame from inflammation in the hoof ; Foundisr 

V. Chiefly in pa. ople. Dry-foundered » 
Foundebkd. "I Obs. (In quot. 1654 alluding to 
the fonndering of a ship.) 
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s6ii Beaum. & Fu King tjr no King v. iii, If he kick thus 
i’ the d(^-days, he will be dry-foundred. 1654 H. L'Ektrangk 
Chas. A 131 Before these snips could be fitted to flote utoh 
the main, they were dry-foundred at land. For the Tax 
being a burden, eveiy man liegan to study how to decline 
the weight. ax6si6 Urshvr vi.(i6s8)3oi Fearing least 
. .he should dry founder and lose all his horses. 

Dry lie, obs. form of Dree, Dry. 

Dryght, -^t, -in, -3m : see Drigut, Dbtohtin. 
Drygoods. A name (chiefly in U.S.) for the 
class olmcrchandise comprising te.xtile fabrics and 
related things; articles of dra|>ery, mercery, and 
haberdtishery (as opposed to groceries). 

1708 Deplorable State New Eng. 18 in SexoalCs Diary 
(1879) 11 . 115* One Hog's-Hcnd of Dry Goods. 1775 A. 
Bi’knaiiv Trav, ^s Witli the dry gotids, which they pur- 
chase in T.ondon, they trafftek in the ncighliouring colonies. 
x8xa H. J. Smith ReJ. Addr.^ Loyal /‘fusion, And raLsed 
the price of drygoods and tobaccos. iBai Dwight Trat>. 

I. 187 There were in Ncw-Haven. .41 .stores of drj' goods, 
b. allrtb., as dry-goods business^ dealer^ shop, 

store ; dry-goo ‘daman, one who sella dry goods. 

rtxBxg A. WtijiON Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 233 At 
length we spelt this preci«»us piece of lore ; * Pat Dough- 
erty's Hotel and Diygood .Store ’. X837 Hawthorne Amer. 
Note^bks. i» Aug., Fellow-passenger, a Boston dry-gooils 
dealer, travelling to collect bills. xft$3 — Our Old I lame 
(1883) I. 160 Wdiat we should call a dry-goods store, or, 
accoi^ing to the English phrase, a mercer's and haber- 
dasher's shop. 1863 IJictY Federal St. 1 . 3 A number of 
New York and Boston dry-goods men. 

t Drykede. Obs. Also drihod, dryohod. 
[f. Dry a.\ see -head.] Dryness, drought; dry 
land ; a dry place, desert. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter txv[i]. 6 Whilk b^t tomes he se In 
mikcl drilled fur to be. a X3S5 Prose /V.lxxviili]. 45 Hou 
oft hij greued hyni in wildernes ; liij soinond him in ire in 
dryhede. rxA4o JacoPs Well lE. E.T. S.i 236 In hy^e 
hylles of pryde arn iiij. wyckednessys, hiil arii, dryehed, 
hardhed, liareyiihed, & a foul fall doun. 

t Dry'ine. Obs. Also 6 drynas. [ad. late (ir. 
Spvlpas, f. Spvs tree, oak.] A serpent reputed to 
live in hollow oaks. 

XS9X Sylvester Du Rartas 1. vi. aoi Th’ Adder, and 
Drynas (full of odious stiiikX X607 'roi'sKLi. Serpents 
(1658) 717 Bellonius writeth, that he never saw any Serpent 
greater tnen this Dryine, which he callcth Dendrozailla. 

Dxying (drsidij^ vbl. sb. [f. Dry v. + ing 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Dry; abstraction of moist- 
ure ; desiccation. Also with (uiv.^ ns dsying-up. 

*398 I’revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxii. (1495) 560 The 
powdre of the whcstonc. .hath vertne of drycngc. 1480 
Wardr. Ace. Edw. /y (iR^o) 124 For wasshing and drying 
of ix pair of shetes. X548 Act 2 tjr 3 Edw. VI. c. 10 d 1 
Except the .stitiie [Mult] have in the fatt flower stepinge 
and suffits'ent driciigc. 1667 H. Olornhurg in Phil. Trans. 

II. 417 'rho. to<i hasty drying thereof .spoils it. x88o C. R. 
Markham PeruxK Rark-^^^ 1'he people complained bitterly 
of the drying tip of the .streams. 1889 Pall Mali G. 7 Nov. 
3/j Fifty years is the {teriod. .[assigned] for the practical 
drving-up of the ivory supply. 

2 . attrih. and Comb. Used in or for drying some- 
thing, as drying-bus iUy -hox^ -case^ -(hamber, • closet ^ 
-cylinder, fioor^ -gt^ound^ -horse^ -housCy -machine^ 
-paper ^ -pipCf -plate, -room, -stove, -tube, -yard. 

X50R Purse ExP. Elh. 0/ York (1830) 81 To.. the 

Queues meinen for thaire diyeng money. 155B Rury 
Wills (Camden) 150 A dryeng bason. 1766 ].,i;AunET-iT-M 
Royal Gauge ii. xiv. (cd. 6) 371 Hung up, on Line.s ..in 
the Drying- House. X790 Mr.s. Au.ams in Harper's Mag, 
(1885) iMar. 538/1, I raaife a drying-rt>oin..lo hang up the 
clothes in. x8ax in Cubbett Rur. A’/rf/v (1885) 1 . 49 Close 
b/ the road-side is the drving-groun<l. 1854 S. Thomson 
JYihl. FI. III. (ed. 4) 238 If you consign it [the plant] to 
your drying-paper. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 149 
Tlic green leaves, called mat u. .are then spread out in the 
drying-yard .. and carefully dried in the sun. 

ppt. a. [f. as orec. + -1 no -.] 

1 . That dries or renders iiry : having the quality 
of abstracting moisture ; desiccativc. In early use 
in Medicine. 


j X3^ Trf.visa Barth. Dc P. R. xix. Ixxix. (1495) 9x3 The 
! hardc yolke is dryenge and harde to passe out of the sioinuk. 
C 1400 Lan/ranc's CirMrg.2q\ Make funiignciouns of driyngc 
bingis : as galles [etc.|. X563 W. Folke Meteors (1640) 57 d, 
These waters being also drying by nature. 1700 Prior 
Paulo Purganti, Diying Om-c was deny'd; But ChcM:olate 
that liOss siipply'd. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 93 
A cold drying wind. 

2 . Becoming dry ; having the quality of drying 
quickly ; spec, of oils (see quot. 1865). 

Reid tr. Maequer's Ckym, I. 1x5 W^at is called 
a £>pirit-Vanilsh, or a Drying Varnish, because it soon dries, 
irxflios Lkiheiiv in Circ. Sc. 1 . 99/1 Subdivided into thosx* 
which become thick or gelatinous on cxpfxsure to the air 
{drying oils), as linseed and poppy ; and tht»c which do 
not {Jat oils), as olive and sperm. £1865 J< Wyldi: ibid. 
4x8/2 Some oils, by the absorption of oxygen, iMscoine what 
are termed * drying oils'. 187a Tenny.son Lynctte 1087 
A helm With but a drying evergreen for crest. 

Hence Drylngneti, drying quality. 

1840 Molus 60 The air. .receives, .lui incrc.'i.sc of drynes.s, 
or of dryinKncs.s, which latter designation is to be preferred 
as more truly expressive of the fact. 

Dryish (drai’ih, a. [f. Dry a. + -isn.] Some- 
what dry {Jit. anef/f^f.). 

1705 Bradley Fam. Diet. slv. Osier, Planted rather in a 
dryish than overmoist ground. 1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. 
iv. 159 A curious and valuable collection, but rather dryish. 

Dry llUld. [See Dry a. 5.] Land not sub- 
merged or under water ; land as opposed to sen. 


^ Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 77 And drof ham to drue loud 
in to di.'impnine. 4 13M 444 Anon ri^t aln roulond 

HacUlc ikfui^t )>e druyinond [etc.]. *535 Covkrdalh Gen. 

i. xo And God called y* drye londe, Earth. 4 i8a6 Bacon 
NexoAtl. (1627) 3 (.od. .discovered the face of the Deep, 
and brought forth Drie-land. 189a CiMuxinos Stud. Hist. 
F.ng. I Animals could pass over on dry land. 

b. atirib. Of or jNjrtaining to dry land ; land-. 
16^ Whiston 'Th. Earth iv. (1721*) 330 'J’he Generation 
of the Dryland Animals. X73a Bxrkkley Alciphr. v. $ 33 
Oxen, and oiher dry land animals. x866 Howells Tenet. 
Life xii. 179 No 1 101. sc., that type of dry-laud loconiulion. 

^ Dryly, drily (drsi-li). mhK [f. Dry a. + -ly 
'IT ic former spelling is more analogical : cf. shyly, 
slyly, also drynetss.] 

1 . In a dr,y manner or state ; without moisture. 

rS6a J. Hkyw’ooo Pr.n>, 4 Epigr. (1867) 216 Walke thou 

weatly, walke thou dryly. x6oi Shaks. Alts Well \. i. 176 
Your old virginity, is like one of our French wither'd 
pearcs : it lookes ill, it e.atts drily, 

2 . Without emotion, sympathy, or cordialily, 
coldly, frigidly: sec Dry <1. 13. 

z6aa Bacon Hen. FID}.), Conscious to himself how dryly 
the King had liccn used by his council 1693 Dhyomn 
Juvenal 1. 1 13 Virtue is but drily Prais’rl, and Stei vcs. ^ 1809 
(y. Rose Diaries (iS6i.<) IT. 102 Saying drily, but dvilly, 
that he should romc. x86i Wii..son jv: (ikikik .Mem. E. 
Forbes iv. X15 His sympathy was hut dryly expressed. 

3 . With quiet sarcasm or caustic humour: sec 
Dry 14. 

1430 l.YDG. Ckron. Troy 11. xvi. Ho was houerdyng ull 
the long daye . . So dryeJy that no man miglit espye .So 
sober he was in hi.s couiitcnaunce. im N ashe /'. Tenilesse 
(ed. 2) 14 a, A lolly liistic olde (lontTemati, that will wiuke, 
and laugh, and icaM diilj’. x8a8 Scon F.M. Terth vii, 
‘V'ou saw me, ncighlxnir Glover, at the beginning of the 
frayV* ‘ 1 wiw you after the end of it, neighbour', uhsMcrecl 
the Glover, drify. 183B- 9 Hallam Hist, Lit. IV. i, iv. 9 x6. 
10 The style of Bentley was sometime.s humorous and dryly 
sarcastic. 

4 . In a bare or plain style, without embellish- 
ment. bald,ly ; in a dull or uninteresting style 01 
manner: see Duv n. 16 18. 

i6« }. IIaywako Ir. BioudPs Banish'd Fify. 103 Which 
for being .so drily written, made them . . desirous to know 
the occasion. 1709 Poi*e Ess. Crit. 114 Some dryly plain.. 
Write dull receipts how iHiCiiLS may he made. 17^ (fOLU.SM. 
Ree. Augustan Age (Globe) 414/2 The poet either drily 
didactive. .or trifliiigly volatile. 1836 Whatki.y Chr. Evid. 
xi. The miracles.. are all related hrmfiy, calmly, and dryly, 
and almost with an air of indifTerence. 

Dryness (draincs). Forms: see Dry a.\ also 
5 6 driuoB, 6-7 drinease, 7- H drinoBR. [f. Dry 
a. + -NK»H.] 

1 . The quality or condition of lx;inc dr>' ; absence 
or deficiency of moisture ; aiiility ; drought, 

1398 Trevik.v Rarth, De P. R. iv. iii, (1495) 83 Dryenes^ie 
Ki>oyllyth the heed of the hecr and uiakyth it )>allyd. 1483 
Cath. Angi. toH/u A Diyncs, arid/tas. 1530 Palmvr. 215/2 
Drinussu, ivr/itjwt' ., Dug hn esse, choline. 1543-4-^1/35 
Hen. Fill, c. 10 For the ilrines of the cart b. ?583 W. 
I'lu.KK Meteors (1640) ii^ Wiiules .. .some of ihrmi briiiging 
raiiie, .some drltie.sse. 1643 Dkniiam Cooper's //, 207 While 
drinc.s.s moistnie, coldness heat resists. 1770-4 A. IIlnu-.r 
in Winter .V>'s/. llusb, (17H7) 183 According to the driimss or 
wetness of the season.^ 18381.1’ iioMKON ( hem. 0$x. Bodies 
562 'J’he iiiilky liiiuid is evaporated tu diyncvs. 

■f b. concr. A dry place ; dry land. Obs. rare. 
x^i^Trkvisa Rarth. De. P. A’, xvi. Ixix. (1495) 575 Nitruiii 
. .IS made ryghte as salt in dryne'ise in aide 1 lyiics. r 1450 
Chester PI. (E. K. T. S.) 21 That dryncs earth men shall 
call; The gathering of the wateis all .Seas to name. 

t C. The condition of being dried up ; failure, 
cessation. Obs. 

1615 Bacon Ess., Usurie (Arb.) 545 This will pieseriu! 
Borrowing from any generall Stop or l.irinesM;. 

2 . Thirst. Obs. (or only in vnlgnr use.) 

a 153s Fishkr Serm. Wk.s, (1876) 400 How in his di^yh- 
ncb.selhey would hauc filled it with Asell and Gaiile. 1559 
W. Ci’NNiNciHAM Cosmogr. tilasse 176 Much sweler thi n 
Hony, and most plc.^santly uswut;eih drincs. 

8. fig. a. Absence of emotion, feeling, or fervour ; 
lack of cordiality ; coldness of feeling ; distance of 
manner. 

r 1450 tr. De Imiiatione nr. lx. i.t2 l^st my .soule faile for 
werynes Nt drynes of inyiulo. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 
imi) 94 b, D^ynes^R of spiiyte ooincth .‘.oiiilyme .. whan a 
persone gyuetli hymsdfe moclie t(^ worldly or hodyly myrth 
and ple,Tsiirc. 1669 Woodukai) St. Teresa 1. iv. la God 
changed the driness wherein niy soul Inid formerly liccn, 
into an cxtrcnni ic'nderiic.ss. 174^ SMor.i.KTT Rod, Rand. 
(1702) 1 . 27E There was a drynes.s between the lieutenant 
and him on rny account. 1831 Society I. 3i»j An apparent 
want of delicacy in his accosting her . . made her manner 
ns.siime a dryiie.ss very unlike its usual tone. 

b. Ab-senceof cmbcdlishmcnt, plainness, baldness ; 
lack of interest, dullness. 

a xtyi B. JoNSON Discoveries, Priecipiendi modi, Their 
new Mowers and swectnes.s do ax much corrupt a.4 others 
riryness and squalor. 1709 Tatler No. 43 1* 5 The I.«arned 
have so long laboured under the Imputation of Drynes-s 
and Duliiess in their Accounts of their Fluenomena. 4 17x9 
Garth (J.), Paraphraiie where penury of fancy or dryness 
of expression ask it. 1853 ' C. Bkuk ’ Verdant Green ix. 
(ed. 4) 78 I'he dryness anaaaily routine of lectures. 
Di^-nurse, sb. [Cf. Dry a. 4 b.J 
1 . A woman who takes care of and attends to a 
child, but does not suckle it (opp. to wet-nurse ) ; 
formerly, also, in the general sense of * nurse *. 

xi^ .Shaks. Merty W. i. ii. 3 One Mistris Quickly; 
which is in the manner of his Nurse ; or his dry-Nurse ; or 
his Cooke. ax6x8 Kalkigh Y'o Son \i.\n Remains {i66t) 



DBT-irUBSB. 


DUALIST. 


Ri Afc<?r a while ihtMi didst love thy Dne*nuMe, and didst 
forget the 1663 Tukk Atft\ 5 lIour$\\ iii, ITrere's 

t)o cook, nor drj'-nnrse, like a wife. 1731 Swirr To Gnv 
R Make a dry-nurse of thy muse? 1848 Kiw:si.Ev Saints 
Tras;, in. iii, To play the dry-nurse to three starving brats. 
2.> A man who is charged with Mooking 
after ’ another ; csp. one who instructs or ‘ coaches ' 
a superior in his duties. 

1614 H. JoNsoN Bart, Fair i. (Rtldg.^ 310/a Well, this 
dry nur<ie ..is a delicate man. Ctf//. Undemni in 

Hiilirn 0 . /*/. II. 329 (Farmer) You niu.st have a dry 
nurfie, a.s many Captaines have . . I can hire you an old 
limping decayed sergeant at Rrainford. 1984 Cowpkr Task 
M. 371 Grand caterer and dry nurse of the church ! 1810 
Scon Monast. vi, The old general who, in foreign .aniiic.s, 
is placed at the elbow of the Prince of the Blood, who 
nominally commands in chief, on condition of attempting 
noiliing without the advice of his dry-nurse. 1816 WECi.iwj- 
TON in Cro{’t’r F. (1884) I. xi. 343 When the Horse (guards 
arc obliged to employ one of tno.sa fellows like me in whom 
they have 110 confidence, they give him what is called a 
sei flfui in command ---oxvt in whom they liave confidence — 
a kind of dty nurse. 

Bry-norf e, ?'• [f. prec. sb. or f. Dry odrK + 
NrR»R.] Oafu. 'To bring up ‘by hand*, without 
the breast ; to play the dry-nurse to (///. and Jig.) ; 
to ‘ coach * or instruct (a superior') in his duties. 

1581. Rich Famue/i Soc.) 185 Her daughter .. she 

committed to the outlawes . . w’ho . . promised to dric nurse 
the child so well as thei could till she should make retourne. 
1663 Bvtlkh /iud. I. ii. 168 As Romulus a Wolf did rear So 
he wa.s dry-nurs’d hy a Rear, xjtij hfns. .S. Pfnnincton Lett. 
IV’,13 A round flexible pipe might be contrived for the feeding 
dry-nursed children, MAunvAT Poor yack ii. She h.id 
dry-nursed a young haronef. 186a Cari.yi.e Fredk. Gt. 
X. iv. (18A5) III. 246 Franz of Lorraine bears the title of 
Commander, whom Scckcndorf is to dry-nurse. 1894 
WoLSKi.KY Marlborough I. 28a Some regular officers who 
had been selected .. for the purpose of dry'-nursing their 
inexperienced colonels. 


rot, d^-rot. 


decayed condition of timber in confined 
situations, in which it becomes brittle and cnimblcs 
to a dry powder; caused by various fungi, esp. 
specie.s of Polyporus and Klerulim, or by slow 
chemical processes. Also applied to any fungus 
causing this. 

*795 Some Observations on the. Dislemper in Timlier 
called the Dry Rot. 1803 J. Papworth (tUte\ An Essfty 
on the Cause of the Dry Kot in Buildings; with some 
Ohserv.'itions on the Cure of the Dry Rot, by the Acl- 
mi.ssion^ of Air into the Parts of Buildings afifected with 
that Disease. 1830 I.iNm.KV Nat. Syst, Hot, 337 Of para- 
sitical Fungi, the most important are those which are 
called drjj rot. a 183$ J. MacCv'I.luck Proofs Itlustr. 
Attrib. God (1837) i2r The far gre.ate.r number of these 
imaginary cases of dry-rot are no other than this, the 
usual chemical decomposition of the hard vegetable fibre. 

2. A state of hidden or unsuspected moral or 
social decay tending to disintegration. 

i8ax E.xaniincr qr/i A species of political dry rot is 
pervailing the whole community. x88i W. Phillips in C. 
iMartyn Z/yp (1890) 586 The dry-rct of legislative corruption. 

Hence Dry-rot v. irans.^ to affect wdth dry rot. 
Dry-rotten ppl. a., decayed with dry rot. 

1818 Brntham Ch. Kng. 359 note. The more completely 
.and notoriously dry-rotten the whole fabric, the more money 
would be called for . . for the suppori of it. 1870 I^oweij. 
Amoui my Bks. Scr. i. (18731 223 1 'hey are dry-rotting the 
very- fibre of will and conscience. 1883 American VII. 4 
Swept away as incapable and dry-rutten. 

Dryry, obs. form of Dreary a. 

BrysaJter (dr3i s9 Itw | . [app. f. dry salt, after 
salfer."] A dealer in chemical products used in the 
arts, drugs, dye-stuffs, gums, etc. ; sometimes also 
in oils, sauces, nickles, tinned meats, etc. 

1707 Lend. Gaz, No, 435»/4 John Lawford, late of Ixm- 
don, Dry-Salter. 1745 Ue hWs Eng. Tradesman iv. (1841) 
1 . 71; A. B. was bred a dry-.s.iltcr. .As a s.alter A. B.. .under- 
stands very well the buying of rochine.Tl, indigo, g.nlls, 
sumach, logwood, fustick. madder, and the like. 1790 Sin 
W. Foruvck Oh Muriatic Acid j (T.), 1 heard by accident 
of a drysalter, who had aixiuired a great reputation and a 
large foitiinc from possessing a .secret that cniiblcd him to 
send out to the Indies, and other hot countries, beef and 
pork, in a better stale of preservation than any of the trade. 
i8a8 Craven Dial., Dry-salter, a person dealing in variou.s 
articles for dyeing (not in pickles, according to Mr. Todd). 
1848 Tmackprav Pan. Fair\x\, 'J'here was scarce one of the 
ladies th.Tt hadn’t a relation a peer, though the husband 
might be a drysalter in the City. i8{^i Labour Commission 
Gloss., Drysalter, one who deals in drugs, oils, potted 
meats, gums, etc. 1896 Kelly s P. O, London Directory 
1816 Drysalters. See also Druggists— Wholesale ; also 
Gum Merchants; also Indigo Merchants; also MerchanLs 
— (ieneral ; also Oil and Color Men. 

Brysaltery (drai’sgjtari). t^. prec. + -Y: cf. 
grocery, clc.] A drysalter’s store or business ; the 
article.s dealt in by a drysalter {sing, and //.). 

1848 Dickens Domley xxiii, The smell of which dry-saltery 
impregnated the air. 1863— Mut. Fr. II. 189 A bunch of 
keys, t oinmancUng treasures in the way of dry-saltery. 1883 
Law Times 27 Oct. 424/2 general dealer, selling.. meat 
and drapery, as well as groceries, or as they are called dry- 
salti-nes. 1884 Fall Mall,G, Extra 24 July xo/t A collec- 
tiM of drugs, drysaltery, anJI chemicals. 

Brysol, obs. form of Drizzle. 

Br]NShod 'droi’Jpd), a. [ ^ dty shoed, with 
nry shoes.] Waving one's shoes dry ; without 
wetting the feet. (With go, iais, wa/i, etc.) 

L'^VKHtiAi.F; Contents iii, The people go thorow 
It drye <liodd. c xjM C tk.ss Pkmbsokc Pz. i.xvi. Hi, Through 


Jordans streameswe dry-shod waded. xdT^DavDKN Troilns 
V. it, And dry-shod we may pass the naked ford. x8o8 
Scott Marm. 11. ix, Di^-sli^, o’er sandts twice everyday, 
ITie pilgrims to the shrine find way. 

b. attrib. qualifying passage^ etc. 

18x3 Scott Trierm. i, A dry-shod pass from side to side. 

+ Bry'in6f V. Obs, [OE. drysnian, deriv. of 
*drus-^ «-gradc of *dreus^an, OE. driosan to 
fall ; cf. DRizzfiE, in 6 dryscL] intr. To fall down, 
sink. Hence prj*aii7ng, falling, fall. 

c 950 Lindisf. GosF* Mark ix. 46 Der wyrni hiora ne biff 
dead and |>a:t fyr ne biS adrysned \Rushxo. tie bifi drysued]. 
ft 1400-30 .Ate.xander 3801 A litill drysnjTig of dewe was 
droppid fra Jie heuen. 

Drysse, obs. form of Drehh v, 

Bxyater (drsi staj). [f. Dry v. : see -ster.] A 
workman or woman employed in drying something. 

X4. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulckcr 692 Nomina arti/icium mnli- 
erum..Hec siccatri.t, a dryster. X483 Caih. Angl. toij A 
Dryster, dissicator, dri.x\ a 1671 Lamont Diary ibo (Jam.) 
Uld Robert BatUte lieing dr^'stcr that day, and William 
Lundy. .mea.ster of the mille. z8as Jamieson, Diyster, 

I. The person who has thech.Trgc of turning and drying the 
grain in a kiln. 2. One whasc busincs.s is to dry cloth at a 
bleachfield. ««94 H. Speight A 7 <c^ 4 W(fi/(r 384 note, Throw- 
sters and dr>'sters were potters* craftsmen. 

Dryto : see Dbitk. 

Bx^h (dr^ij)). Now only s&nth. dial. Also 6-7 
dry the, drith(o, drioth, dryeth. [f. Dry a. + 
-TH, after warmth, etc.] Dr>’ness, dry condition. 

a 1333 Lt). Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 1.1 v, By 
hcatc of the sonne and drythc of the powdre. xj^ Uoall, 
etc. Frasm. Par. Mark xi. ao By reason of the dricth of 
his bodye. x6zo W. F(U.eingham Art 0/ Survey 1. viii. 15 
Moysture and dryeth. heat and cold. 1671 Blacravk 
Astrol. Physic lo Agreeing with hent and drith. x686 
(fOAii Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 3 Dryth and Moisture. 1711 J. 
Greenwood Eng. Gram. 175 Dry'th. X889 Temple Bar 
Feb. 178 {flial^ * What the old man do want is nourishing 
food and ar>’th.’ 

b. Dry we.ather, drought. 

X37X Fortescue Forest rofib, Bee you well assured of 
greatti drietli. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Piet, in Farr .S’. 
/'. yas. / (1848) 53 But now for dricth the fields were all 
undone, Sussex Gloss, s.v., Drythc never yet bred 

dearth. 2893 Q. [Coucii] Delectable Duchy 294 The end of 
a week's dryth. 

+ c. Thirst. Ohs. 

1557 ToitelPs Misc. (Arh.) 137 The dropsy dryeth, that 
Tantalc in the flood Endurcth aye.^ 1587 M. Grovi Pelops 
.4 llipp. (18781 86 His dryth and thirst ne .slakes, 
d. Drying. 

i88x Young Every man his mon Mechanic 9 1588 To 
harden it and promote quick dryth. 

Drytt, drytto : see Drjtk, Drightin. 

Dry-vat : see Drypat. 

Dry ve, dryven, drywo, etc. : see Drive v. 
Drywery, dryworie, var. Driikrv, Obs, 
Dschikketai, dahiggetai : var. of Dzigoetai. 
Dachin: sec Jim. 

(I BSO. y-ool. [Tibetan.] .See quot. 

x88a Encycl. Brit. XIV. 197 {Ladah Among domestic 
animals are the fiunous shawl go.^!.. the yak, and the dso, 
a valuable hybrid between the yak and conimon cow. 

B-string (df*stri:q). Mus. [.See D II. 2.] The 
string sounaiiig the note 1) on instrument^ of the* 
violin class ; in the violin the third string. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 262 It sounds hi^er on the 
G-siring than on the D-string of a violin. 

'Dawounda: sec Zoundh. 

Du, Sc. and dial, form of Do v. 
tDu*able, a, Obs. nome-wd. [f. L. du-o two : 
see -ABLE.] Divisible into two. 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobkr 58 Whatsoever is duabic or 
triable, i.s fryable, 

Buad (dii 7 ’ied'i. Also 8 duade. [ad. Gr. 

5 i;a 5 -, ‘the number two’; prob. influenced by L. 
duo\ the normal repr. of the Gr. is Dyad.] 

1 . A group or combination of two; a couple, 
a pair. 

x66o .Stanley Itist. Philos, ix. (1701) 378/4 The Duad is 
indeterminate ; Monad is taken according to equality and 
measure, Duad according to excess and defect. 1751 

II. arkis Hermes iL i. (17861 226 Avof fvpwirpeVij, a known 
Duad, as Apollonius expresses himself. 2793 Beddoes 
Math. Exdd. 133 Lord NlonlxTddo.. reduces without hesi- 
tation, the Greek primitiv<» to the five duads already 
quoted. X797 Monthly^ Mag. III. 517 What the Pytha- 
goreans intended to signify by monad, duad, and triad. 
1848 G. A. Poole Eccl. Archit. Contents x, Three Duads of 
Kcclesiastical Builders, xtey Dr Quincey yudas I sc. VII. 
32 note, f Aaron] is blind ; [Mose.s]isdumlL But, moving as a 
co-opcratiiig Duad, they become the salvation of Israel. 

2 . Math. A combination of two things ; a pair 
(considered without reference to the order of the 
two elements ; t. g. ab and are the same duad\ 
Hence Dua'diotf.,TelaiiDg to or consisting of duads. 

2879 Sylvester in Amer, yml. Math. II. ^^ Duadic 
disyntheme, any combination of duads . . in which each 
element occurs twice and no oftener. 

Bnal (di/ 7 *al), a. {sb.) Also 6 douale, 7 duall. 
[ad. L. dudtds containing two, f. dn-o two : cL F. 
duet, and see -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to two. Dual number {Gram^, 
the inflected form expressing two or a pair. 

2607 Be. Anorewss Serm. II. 9x7 In the holy tongue, the 
word which signifieth life is of the dual number. 2706 A. 
Beutord Temple Mus. iv. 73 It ought to be read, .in the 


Dual or Plural Number, x^ J. Parker I^aracl.xx. Epil. 
397 The great dual law which makes Adam and Lve one 
humanity, the dry land and the sens one globe. 

2 . Composeti or consisting of two parts; two- 
fold, double. 

1654 H. L’Estrangb CAor. / (1655) 7 His Majesty, .con- 
ducted her to Canterbury, where the marriage was finally 
; completed . . From Canterbury his now d^l M.'ije.sty took 
' coach for White-hall. x86a H eldon’s Register Aug. 3 That 
! in the dual life of man the working faculty should be mar- 
ried to intellectual beauty. 2872 Tyndall Fragm, Sc. 

• 0870) H. vi. 79 Truth is often of a dual character. 

I Pall Mall G.x Dec. They, .proclaimed it us (heir policy 
i to get rid of this ' dual ownership ’ in the land. x8pi Daily 
! Nexvs 15 Apr. 6/4 The skirt was dual, and rather short. 

I B. sb, 1 . Gram. The dual number. 

' x6tt Rkkvk Introd. Crk. Tongue o In the second and third 
' dimil, and in the second plurull. xSsa Coleridge 7 

i July, It is very natural to have a dual, duality being a con- 
! ccpiion quite distinct from plurality. 2858 Max Muller 
; Chips (i8t)o) III. i. 3 Gothic, .(where we still find a dual 
j in addition to the singular and plural). 

I 1 2 . App. a name for the two middle incisor-tceth 
I in each j.iw. Obs. 

2541 R.Coi'lanu GuydoiTs Quest. Chirurg.ixn^) 18 Howe 
many tethc ought euery persone to bane ? . . 1 n some is founde 

• .xxxij ,xvj. in euery Jawe. And in other is founde but 
{ [xlxviij. That is to wyt two douales two ouadruples .viij. 

' molare.s and two cassalfrs ]orig. L. duo duaics; duo qu.-id- 
j rimli : ct duo caiiini : et viii. molarc.s et duo caysales], 

! DualOs, obs. form of Dwale. 

Bualui (di/ 7 ‘iilin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. 

! Dual + -in : in reference to the twofold combina- 
! lion with nitre.] A powerful explosive consisting 
I of 20 p.art.«i of nitre mixed with 30 of fine sawdust, 

: and 50 of nitro-glycerin. Also dualin-dynamite. 

a 2874 yml. Appt. Chem. (in Knight Diet. Mech. I. 767) 

; Dualinc . . contains 30 to 40 per cent of nilro-pjyccrine mixed 
! with sawdust saturated with nitrate of potas.sia. 2879 Waits 
Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppi. ^4 Dualin. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
6 May 8/1 One of the c.-irtridges found la.st week under tiu* 
Parliament buildings here [Toronto], has. .been found to be 
filled with diialin. 

BualiBm ;,iii/ 7 *ali/:’in). [f. Dual + -iSM : cf. 1". 
i dualismc (1755 in llatz.-Darm.).] 
j 1 . The condition or stale of being dual or consist- 
I ing of two ports ; twofold division ; duality. 

I 2831 Carlyle Res.^ 11. ix, In TcufeUdrttckh there is 
! always the strangest Dualism. 2833 — Diderot Misc. F.ss» 
1879 V. S3 Among the dualisms uTiiian's wiiolly dtialistic 
nature, this we might fancy was an ob.servalde one. i^x-4 
JLiSKVimu Ess., Compensation Wks. (Bohnl 1.41 An inevitable 
dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, and 
suggests another thing to make it whole. 1877 E. CJaird 
Philos. Kant ii. 19 A dimlism between knowing and being, 
between the * me ' and the * not me '. 

2 . Gram. The fact of expressing two in number. 

2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vii. 276 Wc find many others 
[languages] in wiiich the formal expression of plurality has 
j never passed beyond that of dualism. 

I 3 . A theory or system of thought which recognizes 
1 two independent principles, spec. a. Philos. The 
I doctrine that mind and matter exist as distinct 
entities; opposed to idealism and materialism. 
b. The doctrine that there are two independent 
principles, one good and the otlier evil. c. 7 'heol. 
The doctrine, attributed by his opponents to Ne» 
torius, that Christ consisted of two personal itic.s. 
1794 Mathias Pnrs, Lit. (1708) 65 Then he introduces . 

I the two principles or dualism (a little more French jargon) 
i the monde aninii and the monde machine. 1836^ Sir W. 
j Ha.milton Metaph. (1877) 1. xvi. 293, I would be inclined to 
; denominate those who implicitly acquiesce in the priniitive 
I duality as given in Consciousness, the Naliir.al Realists ni 
Natural Dualists, and their doctrine Natural Realism or 
Natural Dualism. 2847 Hagenhach's Hist. Doc ./* . 

I. 93 The (Gnostic doctrine of two supreme beings (^»yi/i.sw). 
2864 PiisEV Lect. Daniel (1865) 539'l'he characteristic error 
of the iSond religion, its Dualism, was its blot from the first 
2871 LiDixiN Elrm. Relig, iv. i.;8 Mtanicheeisin was the 
Dualism which had acquired a Christian flavour by coming 
into contact with Christianity. 288a Farrar Early Chr. 1. 
263 The dualism— the existence of matter as the source of 
evil apart from God — fimls a distinct expression in the 
IPisdoM o/So/omoH. 288a-3,ScHAKF / ihqv/. Rel. Knmul. 1 . 
669 According to dualism existence itself is based on a con- 
trariety which appears in philosophy as spirit and matter. 

4 . Chem. The theory, onginatca by Berzelius, 
now abandoned, that every compound is constituted 
of two parts which have opposite electricities. 

2884 Muir Princ. Chent. i. ii. iii. | 54 Dumas’ discovery 
of the chloracetic acids which marks the beginning of (he 
revolt against the compound radicles of dualism. 

Bnalist (di; 7 '&list). [f. Dual-i* -ist: cf. F. 
duaHste."] 

1 . One who holds a doctrine of dualism or duality. 
a 28n Shelley Christianity Pr. Wks. x88o 11 . 340 The 
Stoic, the Platoiiist, the Polytheist, the Dualist, and the 
Trinitarian. 2843 R. Balmer Leet, ^ Disc. 1 . vi. 305 For a 
certain portion of Ids life he was a dualist, a believer in the 
doctrine of the duality of persona in the Godhead. 187a 
Liddon Elem. Relig. iv. 149 We of this generation are not 
Duali.Hts. 

attrib. 2990 Daubbmv Atom. The. I (ed. a) 49 When two 
kinds of matter shew an affinity one for the other, it is 
because they are actually penetrable. .This, which has been 
called the Dualist system, presents.. bat an obscure and 
imperfect image to the mind. 
t 2 . A holder of two offices. Obs. rare, 
a 1661 Fullxe Worthies, Wilts »i. (iW?) *54 He was a 
Doalltst in that Convent (and if a Pluralist, no ingenious 
person would have envied him). 
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DnaJilltio (dii 7 &li‘>tik), a. [f. prec.-f-ic; cf. 
F. dualhHqut^ 

1 . Pertaining to» or of the nature of, dualism. 

x8oi J. Jones tr. Bygge's Trav. Fr. Rep. v. io6 He.. 

passed over S/mmer’s theory [of electricity! or the doalistic 
system entirely. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 57 llie ad< 
mission of the dualistic hypothesis. iM £. K. Lanxester 
tr. Ifatckets Hist. Cnat. 1 . ii. 33 In the usual dualistic or 
teleological conception of the universe, oiganic nature is 
regarded as the purposely executed production of a Creator 
working according to a definite plan. 1884 Mtita Priuc. 
Chsm. I. ii. ii. f 48 Berzelius raised the structure of dualistic 
chemistry, whicn asserted that every compound, whether 
simple or complex, must be constituted of two parts, of 
which one is p^itively, and the other negatively electrified, 
x^ j. Martinxau Types Mth, Th. (x8%S) 1 . 1. xi. § 8. 205 
The dualistic assumption . . of the mutual exclusion of ex- 
tension and thought. 189s Westcott Gospel 0/ Life 178 
From this source [ZoroastrianisniJ dualistic doctrines in- 
vaded the Christian Church in Gnosticism and Manichaiisiii. 

2 . Characterized by duality ; thial. 

x8^ Fraset^s Mag. VI. 260 Consider them ns the two 
disjointed Halves of this singular Dualistic Being of ours. 
x8^ Muik PHhc. Omn. 1. ii. ii. | 48 All salts were to be 
regarded as dualistic structures. 

Hence Duali'Etioadlyar/v., in a dualistic manner; 
in accordance with duality. 

1857 Quincey Judas Iscariot Wks. VII. 31 «o/r, The 
two co^igents move in couples— move dualistically. Kach 
is essential to the other. 1881 Williamson in Nature No. 
618. 414 Each of them [coiiiimuiid atoms] was the smallest 
quantity of a compound, which . . could be rcpre.sented as 
built dualistically of its constituent atoms. 

Duality (dix/|ScTIti). Alsodualty. [tiA.V.duaiitf 
(14th c.), aa. late L. dudlUdSf f. dudiis Dual.] 

1 . The condition or fact of being dual, or con- 
sisting of two parts, natures, etc. ; twofold condition. 

c x^ 7 Vr/. Lmie 11. Chaucer’s^ Wks. (1561) 306 b/t I'his 
dualitie, after Clerkc.s dctcrini.s.Hiun, is founden in euery 
creature, bee it neuer so single of onhed. 1575 Lanruam 
Let. (1871) 54 Wheat and barly, peaz and bean/, meat and 
drinke, bread and meat, beer and ale, appis and pear/. But 
least by such dualitccz I draw you too far : let vs heer stay, 
and cum neercr home, a 1619 Kotiibruv Atkeotn. ii. x. 0 2 
11622) 299 Dualitie is nothing but a composition of two 
vnities. 1781 Cowvek Lett. (1887) 83 The .solitude, or rather 
the duality of our condition, at Olney. 1887 WhUakePs 
Almanac In the Austro-Hungarian empire duality ex- 
tends to the annual budget. 189a Wkstcott Gospel 0/ Life 
176 Zarathuslra hitiiselr seems to have taught u cerlaiii 
<luality in the one Divine Being. 

1 2 . The holding of two benefices together. Obs. 
1619 Bkent tr. SarpTs Conne. Trent (1676) 714 Plurality 
of ilcnctices is forbid, and dually granted when one is nut 
sufficient, ibid. 738. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 

156 Dispensations given . . for iion-rcsidcnts . . dualities, 
trinlitics, pluralities. 1647 Sir J. Birkenhead Assetnbly 
Man (1662-3) 8 He is not against Pluralities, but Dualities. 
Bualiia (di»*ill9iz), v. [f. DUAL-f -izif;.] trans. 
To make or regard as two. Hence Bn'Allsed 
ppl. a . ; l>TMllx«*tioix, the action of dualizing. 

x8^ Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 550 The great unity of sensa- 
tion, that is, the state which prevailed anterior to the dual- 
ization of subject and object. x8s6 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i86o> 1 . HI. iii. 205 aoie. It was feared th.nt to represent God 
as the God of Creation and of Providence would be to 
dualize him. 1877 Fairbairn .Stud Pki/os. Kelig. 33 Man 
had nut Iciuriied to dualize his own being. 

Dnally (di/ 7 *aii;, adv, [f. Dual a. + -i.y2.] In 
a dual or twofold Ctmacity ; in the dual number. 

1690 Reeve Introd. Grk, Tongue 24 Dually and plurally 
they arc declined like the Feminine Article. 1785 Rurkk 
Corr. (1844) III. 44 If, therefore, wc do not resolve (. .if you 
and 1 dually do not resolve) to con.sult. i88x 19/4 Cent. 
Mar. 492 Hence it has follow^ that this great outside party 
. .has come to be dually repre.seriled in the Ix^wer Chamber. 
Duail (d/ 7 ‘an). [Gael, duan poem, canto, song. 
First used in Eng. in Maephersotrs Ossiany 1765J 
A poem or song ; a canto of an epic or long poem. 

1769 J. Macpiirrson Ossian II. 237 Cath-loda, Duan t. 
{Note, llie bards distinguished those compositions in which 
the narration is often interrupted by episodes and apo- 
strophes, by the name of ihtttn). 1784 Burns Fision, Duan 
First. x8o9 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. ill. 281 His Diarmod 
and his Guare may stalk on the stage, or declaim in duans. 
z8ax Bvron Jnan iv. cxvii,Tiil what is c.i!rd,in Ossian, the 
fiflli Duan. xl^j H. Walker 3 Cent. Scot.' Lit. II. 124 One 
poem of six duans or cantos, and another of eight. 

Duan» obs. var. Dewan^ Divan : so Dna’ne* m 
Drwani; dewanship. 

1669 Lond. Gas. No. 415/1 Carryinga Letter to the Dnan. 
X766 Hist. Bur. in Ann. Reg. eo/i The Duanage became 
annexed to the Nabobship. x8i8 Jas. MituBrit. intiia 11. 
IV. i. 18 Ap|)ointed duan (or controller of the revenues) of 
Bengal ibid. v. 2x3 The duanee, or collection, receipt and 
disbursement of Che revenue. 


Duaroby [f. L. duo (or irreg. f. 

Gr. 8^) two, after monarchy ^ etc.] A government 
by two co-ordinate rulers ; a diarchy. 

1986 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 582 Properly called 
a Duarchie, which may continue so long as those two princes 
agree. x8tt Fuller CA. Hist. iii. iii. f 3 A Duarchie in 
the Church . . being inconsistent with a Monarchic in the 
state. 1807 Robinson Cracaii. iv. 144 That Sparta 

should be careful to preserve both her Kings, and not 
change the duarchy into a monarchy. 

So OU'Mtili, one who shares rule with another. 

X84B TmiTs Mag. XV. 706 There will be duarchs for four 
phalanx, iriarcks for za, tetrareks for 48, and so on. 

Dnb (df’b), sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
doubbo, dabbe, 6-7 dubb ; see also Dib sb.^ [Of 
uncertain origin. 
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It has been compared vrith Da. dyb adj. deep, ab. deep, 
abyss ; but this being a relatively recent repr. of ON. djfipy 
can hardly lie connected.] 

1 . A muddy or stagnant pool ; a small pool of 
rain water in a road ; a puddle. (Chiefly AV.) 

1900-eo Dunbar Poems ^ xxxiiL T19 Thrc dayis in dub 
among the dukis He did with dirt him liyde. 1913 Douglas 
Hfneis VII. Bro! 54 l'he..stretis..Ful] of fluschis, doubbis, 
myre .and clay. 2996 Dalbympi.b tr. Leslies Hist. .Scot. 11. 
145 Ouir dykes and dubis, sykes and scuches tliay sould 
spang and leip. 1790 Uu hn.s Tam d Shanter 81 Tam 
skelpit on thro* duo and mire. x886 Spevkhson Kid 
neaped xxiv. 243 ' Here’s a dub for ye to jump.' 

2 . A deep dork pool in a river or stream {norih. 
iiiai.). 

>535 Stkwart Cron. Scot. HI. 264 Siclike the Rcotti.s, 
on tne tother syde, Arrayit war thair battell for to byde . . 
Ane tnos also vpoun the tother syde, With mony ciubbis 
that war bayth deip and wvde. xBag Bsockett N. C. 
ICords, DuOf a small pool of water ; a piece of deep and 
sinuoth water in a rapid river. 1883 Kendal Mercury 12 
Oct. 5/3 In the neighbourhood of Tebay salmon are in the 
v.iriotis' favourite dubs in iiimiense numliers. x 885 1 'all Mall 
G. 6 (X’t. 4/1 During summer and when the water becomes 
low the ffsn congregate in deep ' dubs 

8. Comb., as dub-skelper, one who runs through 
the * dubs *, * a mmlding fellow * (Jam.'). ” 

z8a4 Scott St. Ronan's xxviii, 1*11 warrunt it’s some idle 
dub-skelpcr . . coming after some o’ yoursells. 1825 Bhockett, 
Dub-skelper, Img-trotter ; applictl to the borderers. 

t Dub, Angling. Obs. [f. Duii z;.i 5.] An 
artificial fly : also dubfly. 

a X490 Fysskynge w. Angle (i883> ^ V® w-hall make 
your hokes of steyl & of osmondc'som for |>e dub soni for 
pc flotc. Ibid. 20 Yf ye sc. .pc tiowyt or tne graylyng lepe, 
angle to hym with a dub accordyng to the s.iiiie iiioneth. 
x68i Chktham Angler’s Fade t$t. li. f it (ibScy) 12 Your line 
for Du 1 )-fly, Cost-fly, or Artificial fly. 

Dub (<b>b), j />.3 Also 6 dubbe. [M.iinly ono- 
matopoeic (cf. dub-a-dttb, rub-a-dub ) ; but having 
connexions with Di b tCA 

1 . A beat of a drum ; the sound of a drum when 
beaten. Cf. Dub-a-Dob. 

c X97a Gascoigne Fruits o/tParre Wks. (1587) m 3 They 
. . Wlio followe drummc.s licfoi« they knowc the dubbe. 1970 
Tuhrkmv. Fenerie 140 Thatdrummes with deadly duh, may 
countervayle the blast. 1710 E. Ward Brit. Hudibras 86 
Before the Ma.sters of the Dub.. Advanc’d a Red-fac’d 
squabby Fellow. x8x6 Keatingk 7'rav. (1817) I. 321 The 
sullen aub of two drums beaten with crooked sticks. 

2 . A blow struck as in drumming, rare. 

X664 Bu fLRR Hud, 11. L 850 As Nkilful Coopers hoop their 
Tubs Willi Lydian and with Blirygian Dubs; Why may 
not Whipping have as good A Grace, perform’d in Time 
and Mood? 

3 . A short blunt dull-sounding thrust or blow. 

1837 Hawthorne T'wice^’Toid T. II. xix, 271 Jotli^ 

down each dull footstep with a melancholy dub of bis staff. 

Dub (df>b), sb.A East Jnd. [Telugu dabbai\ 

* A small copper coin, value 20 cash' CVule). 

X781 in Ld. T.indsay Lives Lindsays (1B49) 11 I,(Y.), The 
fanam changes for 11 dubs and 4 ci»h. X791 J. Andiibson 
Corr. 43 The Exchange 88 Dubs for one Rupee. 18^ 
S1MMQN02 Diet. Trade. Duh..n. division of the rupee in 
Mangalore, also called audu, equal to nbuut 9 ^d, 

Dub (d»b), r».> Forms; i dubban, 3-5 dubb- 
in, 3-5 dobb(e, 4-6 dubbe, 4 dubo, 5 doubbe, 
dowbe, 5-6 doab(e, 5- dub. rApi)cars in Eng. 
before 1 100. Generally supposed to t^e from OFr., 
which had in this sense aduber (Ch. dc Rol. nth c.), 
adober, adouber, also (rarer, and app. only later) 
duber, douber. The OFr. word is (’om. Rotu., It. 
addobbare, O.Sp. and Pr, adolmr, OPg. adubar ; its 
ulterior derivation is unknown. 

By Diez it was assumed to be of Teutonic origin : there is 
however no such Cerm.anic verb as dubban to strike, and 
the Ice! and Sw. dubba, cited in support of .such, are real ly 
late words for * to dub a knight ', from P^ng. or Koinanic. 
EFris. duhhen to strike, seems, like our Dud tc*, to lie a 
recent onomatupa'Ic formation. Even the relation of Eng. 
dub to the OF. word pre-sents difficulties, since the latter 
would be exfiected to Imvc been adopted ns adub, which is 
not found till the 15th c. Branch 11 is presuinnhiy an ex- 
tension of the same word, though .some of the aenses are 
very remote, and are perlu affected by other a.s.sociations.] 

I, 'Fo invest witn a dignity or title. 

1 , trans. To confer the rank of knighthood by 
the ceremony of striking the shoulder with a sword, 
a. (with compl.) To 7 iuh (one) a knight {^to a 
knight). 

x<^9-ixt3 O. E. Chron, (fjiud MS.) an. 1085, Sc cyng.. 
dubbade lu.s .sunu Heiiric to ridere peer, c laon Lay. 22407 
pu , . scale . . to cnihte hinc dublien. a 1300 A', Horn 447 
iTorn . .pu .sclwlt beo dubbed knijt. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 31 The kynge Cbarlemaync . . doubed hyni 
to a knyghte. 1999 Mtrr. Mag., Dk. of Suffolk v, Whan 
my Kync had doubed me a Knight. 1764 Footk Mayor of 
G. 1. I, Has his majesty dubbed me a Knight for you to 
make me a Mi.stery 1869 Kingslky Heresv. II. vii. 116 
Thou wast dubbed knight in this church. 

t b. (with simple obj.) To dub (a knight, etc.). 

X3.. A'. Alts. 6 18 Dublied weore an hundrud knighli'i. 
e X3to Sir Ferumb. 1168 Charlis. -him self me dobhede ri^t. 
Cia86 Chaucer Pars. r. r 693 The swerd that men yeuen 
first to a knyght whan he is newe dubbed. 1470-89 Malory 
Arthur Contents xiii. i, How . . a dainoyscl . . desyred syr 
launcelot for to come and dubbe a knyght. X977-87 
Holinshro Chron. II. 37/1 He dubd on saint Michaeli the 
fwchangeU dale thirrie knights, isph Shrnskr F. Q. vi. 
i! 35 So ha him dubbed, and hb knight did cal! xoiy in 
Cft. 4 Times Jas, I (>849) 1 . 467 Sir John Smith, .was lately 


knighted .. Robin Hatton., was likewise dubbed. xMs 
Lond. Gas. No. 2031/1 ri'lieyl were Dub'd by bis (irnce with 
the Sword of State. 

2 . 'I o invest with a dignity or new title. (In later 
times often mockingly or humorously used.) 

rx33o R. I'runne Cnnw. (i8to) 331 An abbbt. .of Scone, 
pta diibbid pe kyng. c 1940 Cursor M. 7328 f Fair!) He 
sal lie dublied {earlier teats enoyntedj king to ue. rs^oo 
Melayne 304 Dubbe hym Duke in my stede. x^ Suaks. 
Rich. Ilf, I, i. 82 Since that our Brother dub'd them 
Gentlewomen. 1737 I’ovk Hor, Fpisi. 1. vi, Bt A Man of 
wealth is dubb'd a Man <if worth, a 1749 Swift IVks. 
(184^) II. 76 The college . . ha.s dublx’d most of us doctors. 
1798 G. WAsiiiNtiTON Writ. 11880) II. 6 note, You are 
pleased to duh inc with a title 1 nave 110 pretentions to— 
that is, Honble. 1869 Miss Bkaddon Only a Clod iv. 22 
They’d hardly dub you kisquire. 2893 Cb. Times 6 Oct. 
905/3 The marvel is that he was not dubbed F.R.S. 

8. To name, style, nickname ; to speak of or set 
clown as: now usualljr.in plcasnntrv or ridicule. 

ICM SiiAKS. Heu. F, II. ii. tzo 'J'n dub thee W'ith the name 
of Traitor, xbaj Schol. Disc. agst. Aniiihr. 1. iv. 175 The 
t re«adinjj; of homilies, which they dubb with the name of 
preaching. 1693 Humours ^ i'ouv. Town 62 A pmdemii- 
ing-Face. .dubs any one an uncontrovertible Critick. 1713 
Steele Englishm, No. 40. »6>i A Cohlcr blacks a Bout . . 
and dubs it La Botte Royatle. *773 Gahkick Frol, to 
Goldsmith's Sittops to Conq., You . . Pronounce him regular, 
or dub him quack. 1894 G. R. Sims in My First Bk. 88 
Was I to be dublied a scribbler ? 

II. To dress ; to trim ; to crop. 
t 4 . To dress, clothe, .array, adorn. Ohs. 
a X300 Cursor M. 28014 Yee leuedis. .studis hti your hare 
to heu, hu to dub and nu to payiit. c 1315 Melr. Horn. 
(186a) 12 He. .schop him bodi ol liir fleyse And dubbed him 
wit our liknes. a 1490 Alexander 3447 He ease . . vp to pc 
gilt trorie. Dubbed in his diademc & di^t os lic-forc. 1570 
Lfa'INs Manip. 181/38 To Dub the house, exorware,putarc. 
t b. To * stick ' (with ornaments). Obs. 

Maundev. 1183^) xxii. 24 Covered.. of Plate of f}'n 
gold, dubixsd with precious stones, c 1400 Desir.^ ’Troy 6205 
A cloth all of clenc gold, Dubbit full of diamondis. 

6. Angling. To dress or make up (an artificial 
fly), or to drc-ss (a hook or line) with a fly. 

/11450 Fysshyuge n*. Angie (1883) 33 ‘I’h^'se bun the xij. 
flyes wyth whyclie ye .shall angle to l>e trought & grayllyng, 
and dubbe lyke as ye shall now heic me tell. 1673 J. Smith 
Chr. Relig. App. 1. 65 He who . . dubbs his Hook with a 
counterfeit Fly, will chusc to fish in troubled Waters. X799 
sporting Mag, XI 11 . 31 Dubbed with bear's hair ot a 
brownish colour. 1846 Blackw. Mag. LIX. 31Q They could 
neither scour a worm ..nor dub a fly. 

0 . a. To cut off the comb and wattles of (a cock). 

xKto Lkvins Manip. 181/39 'i'o Duhhe acockc, coronare. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. ayi/a, x8z8 Craven Dial. 
1871 l^ARwiN Desc, Man xiii. (18831 Cock •lighters trim 
the hackles and cut off the combs and gills of their cocks ; 
and the birds are then .said to be dubbed. 

b. To trim or crop (trees, hedges, etc.). 

1634-9 Brereton yVrtJA (Chetham) 7) The trees, which are 
now cut aiul dubbed. 1877 N. IF. Line. Gloss., DuHings, 
evergreens with which churches and houses are decorated 
at Cnri.stm.xs. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dub, to clip a hedge. 

7 . To dress (cloth) see quot. 1847. Formerly, 
To ‘ renovate ’ old cloth or clothes ; see DubiikiiI. 

[a 1400 Liber A ibus iv. If. 337 a. (Rolls) 718 Item, qe nul 
face aubber nc fuller ticlx dnips, et les vendent pur novels.] 
180X Chron. in Ann. Reg. 456 For dressing or dubbing 
cloths, either wet or dry, otherwise than by green cards 
and pickards. 1847- 78 Halliwkll, I>ub, to strike cloth 
with teasels iii order to raise the flock or nap. G/ouc. 

8. ‘To jilace good wares in the upper part of a 
basket and inferior beneath ; a term still in u.sc in 
Billingsgate Market.' Kiley, Liber A/bus 111 . 311. 

[1290 in Liber Alhus iii. iii, (Rolls) 37B Kt qc niillc suit 
dcs peasouerK .si hard! . . fuuccmcntz a douber lour pnnyi-is ; 
cestassavoii, mettre al desus paiiyer iin ilcinonsir.irKe de 
convcnablc pcssoun, ct dessouthc cu les panyers rnultrc 
pcs-soui) dcsconvcnablc dc poy dc value.] 

9 . To smear with fat or grea.se. Now spec, to 
do this to leather. Cf. Dubbino vbl sb. 4. 

/ 161X Chai'MAN Iliad 1. 448 All, after pray'r.. kill'd, flay'd 
the heeves. Cut out and dubb'd with fat their thighs, fair 
dres.s'd with douhlcd leaves. 1615 — Odyss. iii. 6iy Ap.art 
flew cither thigh, 'J'hat with the flit they dubb'd. 1831 
J. IIoLi.ANU Manuf. Mct.ii 1 . 162 Well dressetl ox or cow 
rc.ither .. when in use, is occasionally dublied over with 
neat's oil. 1866 Rooer.s Agrir. 4 I'rices 1 . xviii. 398 Grease 
was needed for dubbing lc.*ithcr. 

10 . To trim, or work level and smooth, with 
an adze. Also with off, donvn, out. 

X7ZI W. SuTHiiRi.ANiJ sflipbuiUi. Assist. 160 To Dub ; to 
work with an Addice. 17x9 Dk Fok Crusoe i. iv, 1 had., 
to cut down a 'i'rce. .Iiew u flat on either Side with my Ax, 
till 1 had bi-onght it to lie thin as a Plank, and then dubb 
it snuxith with rny Adze. 1789 G. Kkatk Pelew Isl, 315 
Cunoes m.'ide from Llie trunk of a tree dubbed out. i8ia 
J. Smyih Pr.ut. of Customs 234 A paling board . . slabbed 
or feather-edged and dubbed on the sappy side. 

11 . To beat blunt or flat. 

1879 Cassells Techn, Educ, IV. 298/1 The end of the tube 
is bent and haniiiiered over in any rough way to pass 
it through . .and i.s afterwards ' dubbed ’ or ' tanged *. 

Dub, [Known only since 1500; evidently 
onomatopoeic, imitating the sound, or suggesting 
the feeling of a firm blow or thrust with something 
blunt. Cf. EFris. dubben to butt, beat, strike.] 

1 . trans. To thrust ; now implying a moderately 
firm blunt thrust or poke. fPormerly also, To stab 
as with a thagger; to bring down (a club) \pbs.\ 
xtt^ Douglas AEneis iv. xii, 109 Or that Proserpine . . 
dubbtt hir held Onto the Stygian helUs flude of deid. c xMa 
Gascoigns Fruites Warre Wks. fx83j> aio With bodkins 
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clubd and dousl to death. isW W/\knf.r Alh. ii. v»i. 
f R.>, He dubs Iiis club about their pates, a 1659 Cleveland 
Gt’u. /Wms,^U\ (1677) IS Women commence by Cupids 
Part, As a King hunting Pubs a Hart. <836 E. Howard 
/:. K^eftr xxxiv, Pigs . . were . . to bo seen dubbing their 

snouts under the gunnel. , , a 

b. intr. To make a thrust or dab, to poke (a/). 
1833 Marryat Simple xv, Hie slightest mistake as to 
time . . and at this moment the flatfish would have been 
dubbing at our ugly carcasses. sBm SiR O. W. Dasent 
yikings II. 196 I'he flounders would now be dubbing at 
our limbs thirty fathoms deep. 

2. Used intr. and trans, of the beating or sound 
of a driiin. Also rediipl. Dub-a-dob, rub-a-dnb, 
Cf. Dub sb.^ 

tlM 'J\ Peloney 3 Ball. Armada 11. iv. in Arb. Gamer 
VlT. 47 With truin^iets sounding, and with dubbing drums. 
Ibid. 11. xiv. 50 ‘I he warlike Armie then stood still, and 
drummers left their dubbing .sound, a s6a5 Fi.ftcueh Mad 
Lffifer i. i, Now the drums dubbs. 
tBub, v.-i Obs. slang. [? corruption of Dur w. 
w do up.] 1. tratis. To open (a door), 
a 1700 II. E. Diet. Cant. Crttv s.v. Case, Tis nil Bob, 
and then to dub the gigg. Ibid. s. v. Gigger.^ Dub the Gig' 
ger, open the Door with the Pickdock. 1785 in Ghusk. 

2. To shut up. 

i8ia y H. Vaux Flash Dub ufiy to lock up or secure 
thing or place ; also to button one’s pocket, coat, etc. 
in Comb. Chiefly dial. [cf. Dubbku 4.] 
] laving a blunt point. 

1706 E. Ward find. Rediv. II. viii. ta A swarthy diib- 
nosccl Fellow, With Checks like rusty Bacon, yellow. x88x 
Oxfardsh. Gloss. y Dub-pointy dubpointed. sb. a blunt point; 
ad/, blunt at the point. [1888 Shelfield Gloss.. Dub, a 
straight-edged, round'pointed, dinner-knife blade.] 

Dub, dube, var. of Doob, E. Indian grass. 
Dub-a-dnb. [Echoic ; ct. Dub v.^'\ The sound 
made in Ideating a dram : used, a. advb., or with- 
out construction, as a simple representation of the 
sound ; b. as sb.y to name the sound, or the dntmmer 
who makes it ; and c. as adj. to characterize it. 

A >553 Udai.l Royster D. iv. vii. (.Arb.) 74 Now sainct 
George 10 borow. Drum dublie a diibbe afore. 1576 Gas- 
o^igne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 67 When drums are dumb, and 
sound nut dub a dub. >583 Stanyhurst Mneis viii. (Arb.) 
137 I»w(l dub a dub l.*iberitig with frapping rip r.ip of 
/Etn.a. a xS9t Grkknk Alphonsus Wks. (Ktldg ) 24a Hark, 
how their drums with dub-^ub do come t xM Day Hum. 
out isP Br. V. ii. (1881) 77 These drumming dub adubs loucs 
pleiisure feares. 1708^ Motteux Rabelais v. xviii. (1737) 81 
The Dub-o-dub Rattling of the Drums. X878 Stkven.son 
Inland b'oy. 86 Each dub.aHlub goes direct to a man’s heart. 
^ Applied, by confusion, to the accolade given in 
conferring knighthood. 

s6ia Field IVoman a Weathercock i, il in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. #3 The dub-a^dub of honour, piping hot Doth lie upon 
my worship's shoulder-blade. 

So Sub-a-duh 7 ). - Dub 2. 

1598 Florid, 7 awbussa n\ .lo dub a dub, to drum. X851 
BlacAui. Mag. Nov. 573 trumpets and drums, blown and 
dul>a'dubbed by fellows that. .1 would not trust fete.]. 

Dubartas, -us, obs. var. Jubaktcs, a kind of 
whale. 


II Dubash (di«bu’J). Jiasl /udie. 7 . Also 7 
deubash, 9 debash, duboshee. [ad. Hindi 
diibhashiya, ddbthhl, man of two languages, f. r/J, 
du two + bhdsha language.] An (Indian) interpreter 
or commissionaire, employed in tr.ansacting busi- 
ness with the natives, and as a cicerone, courier, etc. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind. 4- P. 30 The Moors, .nut vouch- 
safing to return an An.swer by a .Slave, but by a Deubash, 
who IS the Interpreter. 1776 in Gentl. Mag. (i7g«> 14/2 'I’wo 
days before our arrival at Hyderabad, 1 sent iny Dulmsh 
on before.^ 1814 W. Brown Hist. Pmp. Chr. (x8v!3) 1 . ig8 
The rapacious dubiishes denied them full payment. 183a 
Marrvat H. Forster xxxviii, By inmiiry of the dubashce. 
1815 Stocqukler Ifandbk. Brit. India (1854) 318 The 
d abashes, a superior sort of valet de place and cicerone. 


IlDubba, dubber. East Indies. Also 7-9 
duppor, 8 dnppa. [Arab., Pers., and Urdu aj j 
dabbah vessel made of raw skins.] ' A leather bottle 
or skin bag, used chiefly in India for holding oil, 
ghee, and other liquids, and capable of holding, 
according to size, from 20 to 80 lbs. weight’ 
(Simmonds /PiV/. Trader 1858). 

1698 F ryer a cc. R. India 4 /*. 1 18 Their Butter . . after it has 
pasHcd the Fire, they keep it in Duppers the year round. 
17x7 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. 1 . x26(Y.)Grcat Quan- 
tities of Butter, which they gently melt ana put in Jars 
called Duppas. 179^ Ann. Reg. a6 A small quantity of 
wood-oil, contained in a dubber, or leaUicrn bottle. 1845 
Napier Gtn, Order in J. Mawson Rec. (j8sxJ 35 tY.) What 
became of these dubbas of ghee. 


ff. Dub v.^ + 
od, knighted. 


■KDl.] 


Bnbbed (drbd), ///. a. 

1. Invested with knighthood, 

*S 5 * Huloet, Dubbed, decuriatus. u|89 Warner Alb, 

P»g> V. xxviii. (16x2) 137 Lord of nine .score dubbed 
kmahts. X73X Uti /r. Fo/s Jml. (1732) H. 257 A dubb’d 
1 Icbeiaii, horlune’s F.av’nte Fool. 18x5 Scott Talism. ii, 
A dubbed knight 

2. Angling. Dressed, as a hook. 

« « 4 ^ Fysshynge w. Anglhi7Z%2) xi The dubbyd hoke. 
o. (Topped. 

1634^ BHERpoN 7 V«». (Chetham) 44 Dubbed hedges. 

4. Blunted ; blunt, pointless. (Now dial.) 

nousew\fe (1750) 8 The spurs of the 
geas<uit cock, when young, are short and dubbed. 17^ 
Mm Glasse tt. 10 Hk npurs will be short and 

dubbed. t8^ iViitsk. tV wds^ Duwed, blunt, pointless. 


t BllbbdV^. Obs, [a. OF. douhour repairer, f. 
douber to trim, dress, repair : cf. Dub v.l 7.] 

A renovator of old clotncs. 

(But the meaning in quot. 14x5 is uncertain: some have 
conjectured * trimmers or hinders of MSS.*) 
xsx<-6 Liber Albus r. it. viii. (Rolls) 83 £t Paganus le 
Dubbour, unus vidnoruin, attachiatur pro morto ilia. 
xa4i>-s Ibid. i. 11. xxxviiL (Rolls) 103 £t Johannes Clericus, 
Dublieour, ct Thoma.s de Morisco. .committantur gaolic. 
14x5 Liber Memorandomm A/Y If. 199 h, in York Myst. 
Introd. ao Que touz husyers que vendront chauuces. . aueront 
la charge del pagyne de MoysiK ct Pharao..horspris Ics 
Dubbers ct ceux que soUnt nssignez a eux. 1415 Ordo 
paginamm ludi Corporis Christl If. 245 Ibid. a6 Escriue- 
ners, Lumners, Queslors, Dubbers. 

Dubber ^ : see Dubba. 


Dubbil, -ble, -bul, etc., obs. forms of Double. 
lhl*bbi]lg, vbl, sb, [f. Dub v.i + -inu^.] The 
action of the verb Dub^. 

1. The conferring of knighthood; investment 
with a dignity or title. 

^ a 1300 A”. Horn 438 Help me to knhte Bl al l>lne ini^te. 
To my lord he king, pat he me 3iue dubbing, c *3x5 Shork- 
II AM 15 A prince longeth for to do The gone kny^tes 
dobbynge. c 1x40 York Myst. xxvi. 7. 1586 Fernr Blaz. 

iientrie 152 The ordering of dubbings and creations of 
Knights or Esquires. x6xx in Gutch Collect, Cur. I. toi 
All B.'iclielor Knights of more puny dubbing. X676 Mar- 
vell Mr. Sntirke 2 The Dubbing or Creating of Witts. 
t2. Attire, dress, array. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 2803a Qtien^i see your dubbing ware 
[/. e. attiring gearj. c 1400 A. Daw Dreams 76 Bupe hij 
hadden a newe dubbyng ; Hure gray was her cloHng. 

8. singling The dressing of an artificial fly; 
coner. the materials used in the process. 

1676 Cotton Watton’s Angler 11. 300 To teach you.. of 
what dubbing you are to make the sever.*!! flics. X799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 290 The dubbing of the fur of 
a black spaniel. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 214 
note. The dubbing, .of which the fly is composed. 

4. A preparation of grea.«;e for softening le.ather 
and rendering it waterproof. Also dubbin. 

1781 J. Rii'LEV Otig. Lett. 23 Take currier’s dubbing, and 
anoint his sores. 1819 Rees Cyct. XX, The hide or skin is 
then conveyed to the .shade ot drjnng-place, where the oily 
substances are applied, termed stuffing or dubbing. 1875 
lire's Diet. Arts 111 . ^ 'Fhe dubbing . . is composed of 
tallow, brought to a sou plastic condition by being melted 
and mixed with ccxl-Hver oil. X896 Price List, Prout's 
Dubbin. 

5. a. Working timber with .nn adze. b. Dubbing- 
out (Plastering ) : see quot. 1842-76. 

18x3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 370 The expenses of 
dubbing^ut. X84S-76 Gwilt Archil, uIoas., Dubbing-out 
. .the bringing of an uneven .surface in a wall to a plane, by 
pieces of tile, slate, or the like, before it is plastered over. 
c 1830 Rudim. Navig. 116 Dabbing, working with an adze. 

6. atirib. 

a 1300 (see 2I. a 1400 Ottoman X274 Seuen dayes ylyke 
hyt Icste, 'I'he bredalc and the dubbyng feste. 1864 Wau- 
STKK, Dubbing-tool, a too! for panng down to an even 
.surface. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 51, Lines, Fly Books, 
and Dubbing Books. 

Dubbler, var. Doublku. 

Dubbletie : see Doublejeb. 

Du'berous, Du^bersome, a. dial, or vulg. 
[Corruptions of Dubious.] Dubious, doubtful. 

xSxS sporting Mag. II. 17 They became a little dubcroiis. 
X830 Galt Lawrie I', iv. x. The squire, .w.os duberous if 
his ch.'ir.’ickter would serve. 1837-40 Halidurton Clockm. 
(1863) 139 As if he was dubersome w'hether he ought to 
speak out or not. 1876 Holland SesK Oaks xx. vn ' She 
was.. a little dubersoiiie about my coming to time.’ 1889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) X09 That’s what 
I’m duhersoine about. 

Xhlbiety (di/^bii-Ai). [ad. late L. dubietds, 
f. duhitis doubtful : see -ity.] The condition or 
quality of being dubious; doubtfulness, dubious- 
ness. b. An instance of this, a matter of doubt. 

c 1750 Richard.son tT.), Astate of dubiety and suspense is 
ever accompanied with uneasiness. 1766 W. Gordon Gen, 
Countingdio. y» So expressive, .as to admit of no dubiety. 
iSxx Lamb Elia Ser. i. Imperf. Sympathies, The twilight of 
dubiety never falls upon him. X89X Stevenson Across Plains 
286 On one point there should be no dubiety. 

b. 1806 7 J. Bkrerkokd Miseries Hum, Life (1826) xx. 
»9 Hume's account of his own dubictie.s. s8m Carlyle 
Cromwell (t877 ) II. 260 A terrible dubiety toritself and to u.s, 

Dubil, obs. form of Doublk. 


IhiblOSlIy (diwbip’sitl). [ad. L. type *dubio- 
sitds, f. dubidsus Dubious: cf. It aubbiosith^ 
» Dubiousness ; with //., a doubtful matter. 
xfi^SiR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 17 Mon.. swallow 
falsities for truths, dubbsities for certainties. z8ai New 
Monthly Mag, II. 209 I'he puzzles and the dubio-sities of 
meaning. i8m G. Meredith R. Feverel HI. vi. 169 Dis- 
tinctly and without a shadow of dubiosity. 

Dnbions (di^'bias), a. [ad. L, dubibs-us dovht* 
fill, f. dubium doubt, neuter of dubius doubtful.] 

1. Objectively doubtful; fraught with doubt or 
uncertainty ; uncertain, undetermined ; indistinct, 
ambiguous, vague. 

bm8 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV, ao8 To abide the fortune 
of batlayle, which is ever dubious and oncertayne. z66a 
STiLLiNGrL.On]f.. 9 iK'r. 1. ill. | 8 In what year ofhis raign, is 
very dubious. iTeg Watts Logic 11. ii. 1 6 Dubious pro- 
positions . . are distinguished into probable, or improbaole. 

Kodbrtson V, III. viii. zoo He Joins a dubious 
fnend i^inst a known benefactor. i8tx Busbv tr. Luere^ 
t^s Liici The faint and dubious rays of crepuscular light. 
x868 Stanley Westm, Abbey iv, 330 Adubloux honour. 


b. Of uncertain issne or result. 

1835 J. Hayward tr. Biondls BasiisRd Virg, x8i The 
fight was no Icsse dubious than dangerous. 1^ Milton 
P, L. 1, X04 His utmost power . . oppos’d In dubious Battel 
on the Plains of Heav’n. 1^3 Helps Ess., Self-Disc. x6 A 
dubiou.s deadly struggle which had terminated in his favour, 
f 0. Old Chem, Dubious acids : see quot. Obs, 
Chambere Cyel. 8.v. Acid, Dubious or Latent 
Acids, are those which do not possess enough of the Acid 
nature to give sensible marks thereof on the taste, but agree 
with the manifest Acids in some other pronerties. 
d. Of questionable or suspected character. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. ill. ss A large bed, covered with 
clothes of the most dubious black-brown hue. 1884 L. J. 
Jennings in Croker Papers I. vi. X58 She had been absent 
from England . . oftentimes in very dubious company. 1893 
Bookman June 83/1 Having got into evil odour by thmr 
dubious gains. 

2. Subjectively doubtful ; wavering or fluctuating 
in opinion ; hesitating ; inclined to doubt. 

163X J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 189 Though I 
beleeve..yet am 1 somewhat dubious in beleeving. 1710 
Norris Chr. Prud. v. aao Uncertain Bnllancings and 
Fluctuations of a dubious Will. 1863 Miss Hraddon Sir 
Jasper 1 . ii. 40 iSheJ raised her eyebrows with a dubious ex- 
pression. 1874 Hei.I'S Sec, Press, xiv. 108 I followed them, 
dubious as to whether I should ultimately interfere. 
Xhl'biouslyi odv. [f. prec. + -LY ’*^.] In a 
dubious maimer; with doubt, doubtfully, hesi- 
talingly ; uncertainly, vaguely, ambiguously. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iii. v. 1x5 Albcrtus magnus 
speAs dubiously . . but Aldrovand affirmelh plainly. 17^ 
SwH- r Ptrdkt. for 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 15a To wander in 
generals, and talk dubiously. x8xf Byron Sardau. 111. I, 
Flow Goes Dll the conflict ? A. Dubiously and fiercely, i860 
Holland Miss Gilbert ii. 30 ‘ I don’t know where you will 
find it*, said ihe doctor, shaking his head dubiously. 

Dn'bionsness. [f. as prec. + -nksb.] The 
quality of being dubious ; doubtfulness ; doubtful 
character ; uncertainty, ambiguity, 
zflRx R. Saunders Plenary Possess. 3 All which par- 
ticulars, .have difficulty and diibiousnesse in them. 1785 
Poi'K Odyss. I. M<;/xr(K.), She speaks with the duhioasness 
of a man, not the certainty of a Godilcss. X865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. X. (1875)411 The dubiousnc.ss and involved man- 
ner of the Greek. x8yx (jRO. Eliot Middlem. Ixxiii, The 
dubiousness of all medical treatment. 

Dubitable (diM bitab'l), a, [ad. L. dubitabilis, 
f. dubitdre to Doubt : sec -ablk, and cf. OF. 
dubitable,'] Capable of being doubted; liable to 
doubt or question. 

x6x4 Middleton Game at Chess iir. i. 265 Hie dubitable 
hazards Of fortune. 1637 Hawkk Kiliing is M. 30 Aristotle 
makes it dubitable, and disputable, whether it is better to 
be Ruled by a good Law, or a good Man. , 17^ Norris 
Ideal World it. ix. 391 The consequence, which is the only 
dubitable one, Is again proved by this enthynieine. 1893 
Nat. Obsers’er yo Sept, To put into dubitable French 
what he might have .said, .in indubitable English. 

Hence Du*bitaUy adv.^ in a dubitable manner, 

x^in Webster. 

tBubitaacy. Obs, [ad. L. *dubildnlia, f. 
dubitdre to Doubt : see -ancy and cf. OK. dubi- 


tance.] Doubt, he.sitation, uncertainty of opinion. 

1648 Hammond Serm. on Rom. iv. as Wks. i68a IV. 505 
They ure . . without all dubitancy resolv’d, that all the joys 
of Heaven are forfeited by this choice. x66o Woodhkad 
St. Teresa i. Pref. 3 A certain knowledge, free from all 
dubitancy, of his Presence. 

Dnbitant (di/Pbit^t), a, (sb.) [ad.L. dubitdwt* 
em, pres. pple. of dubitdre to Doubt ; see -ant.] 
Doubting ; having doubts, abscl. One who doubts. 

i8ax Blaclno, Mag. IX. 39 Why art thou.. to be le.s.s 
dubitant and circuimocutoryT z88i Craig Lect, Drawing 
ii. 87 Let the dubitant take a piece of the blackest paper. 
187Z I.YTTON Coming Race x. The male is a shy and dubi- 
tant creature, sfeg 19/A Cent. Oct. 680 'I'he Church militant 
rather than the Qiurch dubitant may hold sway. 

Ihlbitate (di/7*bit£it), v. rare. [f. L. dubitdt’^ 
ppl, stem of dubitdre to Doubt.] intr. To doubt, 
hesitate, waver. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. 11. vi, If .,hc were to loiter 
dubitating^ and not come. s8m Maudrlkv Pathol. Mind 
vii. 312 If It were some great thing concerning which they 
dubiuted and wftvered. 

Hence Du'MtatlBg, vbl. sb. and ppl, a . ; Dn’iil* 
tatlaglsr adp. 

s^Carlylb Ger/n. Romance I. 231 Dubitatlngly. 1837 
— Fr. Rev. 1 . iv. i. What dubitating, what circumambu- 
lating. 184s — Cromwell (1871) Ilf. 194 Answered duUI- 
tatingly. 

Dubitatioil (dii/bitFi Jan). [a. F. dubitatim 
(13th c.), ad. L. duhitdtidn-em, n. of action f. 
dubitdre to Doubt.] The action or condition of 
doubting ; doubt, uncertainty ; hesitation, b. An 
instance of this ; + a matter of donbt (obs,). 


touris 

t.'icion. , , ,, . 

Chamseleon . . eftir sum dubitatioun come to Striuelmg. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1 . v. xxi, It is «*is true a rule, that . . 
dubitation is the beginning of all knowledg. at >784 North 
Exam. I. i. (1740) 38 Lest the Author should think himself 
affronted by this Dubitatbn touching his Story. 18x4 
Scott Wav. xll, * J^ond a shadow of dnbltation. x^x 
spectator 14 Mar., ITie assertion, made with no dubitation 


affronted 


b. 1545 Jove 

CM therow Cryst, the! hauo turned it Into a dowtfali 
dttbitacioh. s^ E. Hooker Fref. Ep. Pvrdage^t Mystic 
Dht. 99 AltercRUons, dispuMtlons and dubitations of, in 
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DUCHY. 


DUBZTATIVX. 


and about Mystic Theolosie. iBm Cari.yle Fr. Rev, III. 
VII. yii, In the wreck of iiuiiian dunitations, this rem.iins in* 
dubitable, that Pleasure is pleasant. 

ItabitAitive (di»‘bit/lLiv), a, [nd. duhiid- 
tJv-us (Tertoll.) doubtful, f. dubihmi cf. F. duhi- 
*i*/(i3-i4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).j Inclined or 
given to doubt ; expressing doubt or hesitancy. 

tdijj [implied in Pubitativbly). I7a7-5i Chambers O'c/., 
CPHjunctmts duhiiative^ those which express some doubt, 
or suspension of opinion.*~«s, // step Geo. Eliot A, 
Bede liii, 'l‘iirning his head on one side in a dubitative 
manner. iMV Jesropp Arcady aq Your old Arcndun's style 
of talk is full of doubts ; it is what may be calledThe dubi- 
tative or approximating style, 
b. absol, A wortl or phrase expressing doubt. 

183s Southey Doctor III. xcii. 176 Some one has said 
that the Devil’s dubitative is a nimative. 

Du'bitativdlj^ tafv, [l prcc. + -ly ^.] In a 
dubitative or doubting manner ; doubtingly. 

idiS SfR E. Hoby CHrry-cmtbe iii. i»i is the exposi- 
tion., so duiiitatiuely propounded by the Interpreters them- 
selues. Carlyle Fredk. Ct, vi. ix. II. 131 The Keichs- 
hofrath dubitatively shook its wi|^, for years. 1889 F. 
Barkkit Under StraMge Mask I. vu. 107 * H’m— yes*, said 
1 dubitatively. 

Duble, l)ubler, Dublot, obs. ff. Double, etc. 

t Bubment. Obs, rare, [f. Dub v.l + -MBNT : 
cf. adtibmenL'y Dubbing, .'idorninent, army. 

13.. R, R, Allit. /*. A. lai The dubbement dere of doun 
and daicz. 

Duboisine ((li»boi’S0in). Ghent, [see -tne.] 
An alkaloid obtained from the Australian solan- 


aceous shrub Duboisia myoporioides^ having quali- 
ties similar to those of atropine and hyoscyamine. 

1883 in $yd, Soc, Lex, 

Dubul, dubylle, obs. forms of Double. 

Duo, obs. form of Duke. 

Ducal (di/ 7 'kill), a, (sb,) Also 5 duoall, 7 
duokal. fa. F. dueab (15th c. in llatz.-Darm.) ~ 
\\.,ducale^ Sp. ducal^ ad. late L. ducdl-is^ f. duc-em 
{dux) leader, Duke.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a duke or dukedom (also, of a doge). 

In quot. 1676- Of the p.irty of the Duke (of Buckingham). 

Z494 Faby.rn Chron, vn, 374 The hezaunde impcriall it 
worth .1. ducates, and the ducall buznunde is wortli .xx. 
ducaies. i6a6 Crt. 4 Tiwes Chas. / (1848) 1 . 106 .Some say 
my Lord of Suffolk having given his proxy^ to my I.ord of 
Walden, his eldest son, and now, finding him ducal, hath 
revoked. 1685 Loml. Uas. No. The Crest is a 

Gritfins-head between two Wings, coming out of a Diickal 
Coronet. 1731 Swift Oh Pultmey 10 Produce at last ihy 
dormant dural patent. 1763-^ Black stone Comm, (1793) 
io6 Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney . . arc governed 
by their own laws, which are for the most part the ducal 
customs of Normandy. 1841 W. .SPAi.ntNo itcUy It, 
1 st. 1. «ifi The Ducal O.allcry of Florence. i8<i'Ruskin 
.Stones yen. (187^) 1 . i. 17 The Ducal Palace of Venice, .is 
the central building of the world. 

b. Of the rank or bearing the title of duke. 

1796 AfoRSK Amer. Ceog-, IL 138 The offices .. are here- 
ditary to the due.!! families of Ancasler and Norfolk. 

o. Ducat mantle^ (a) the official robe of a duke ; 
(b) Conch, a species of mollu.se, Chlamys pallium, 

1776 Da C0.STA CoHchol, 292 The Ducal Mantle Kscallop. 
1819 in Pantohgia. x8s3 in Craou Tcchnol, Diet, 
f B. sh. See quot. Obs. 

17*7-31 Chambers O'r/., Ducats^ the letters p.atcnt 
granted by the .senate of Venice are called ducats. 

DucaUty (di/^kxdtti). humorous, [f. prcc. + 
-ITT.] Ducal rank or character; concr.^ a ducal 
personage; the ducal order. 

1847 Li>. Houghton in (i8po) 1. 399 The German ducal- 
itics go to Granad.T. i&^ Ibid, .108 Disraeli made an 
excellent use. .of the ducality of his friend. 1891 Pictorial 
IVorldjMAT. 307/2 'I'hc Ducality was in high good humour. 

Du'Cally, adv. [f. as prcc. + -ly -.] In a 
ducal maifbcr ; as a duke. 

18*3 Kuttkr Fonthilt p. xxii, A lion rampant, Argent, 
ducuily crowned, Or. 

Dnoape (dink^^i'p). [Origin unascertained.] 
‘A plain-wove stout silk fabric of softer texture 
than Gros de Naples, 

Its manufacture was introduced by the French refugees of 
1685.' Beck, Draper's Diet, 

zM Phillips (ed. 4), Duc^e, a certain kind of Silk used 
for Womens Garments. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 08/1 
Womens Hoods.. made of.. Sarsenet, Ducape, Vinian Sars- 
n«t, Persia. .Silk. 1773 Franklin Lett, Wks. 1887 IV. 477, 
I have had it worked up. .into a French grey ducape. 
Penny C>r/. XXll. xz/t Persian, sarsenet, gros-dc-Naples, 
ducapes, satin, and levantincs are . . plain .silks, which vary 
from one another only in texture, quality, or softness. 

Dncat (dirkat). Forms : 4 duket, 5 dokett(e. 
duoAtt(e, 5-6 doket, duokett(e, 5-7 dukat, to 
duoade), 6-7 duoate, duooat(e, duokat(e, 6-8 
duoket, 5- dtioat. [a. F. ducat (1395 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. It. duccUo (xath c.), in late L. duedtus 
Duouy, also name of a coin, f. L. dux Duke.] 

L A gold coin of varying value, formerly in use in 
most European countries; that current in Holland, 
Russia, Austria, and Sweden being equivalent 
to about 9^. ^d. Also applied to a silver coin 
of Italy, valne about 3/. 6 d, 

Used as the name of a silver coin issued In 1140 hy 
Roger 11 of Sicilyr m Duke of Apulia, bearing the inscrip- 
tion R DX AP| le. Rofemt Dux Apnlut ; acemding to 
Falcone de fienevento * monetam suam int^uxit, unam 
vtro, cui Ducatus nomen imposuit * (Du Cange, i.v.). In 


zaoa, it appears (Pappadopoll, Moneie di Venesmt 1893* 81) 
as the name of a Venetian diver coin, usually known as the 
grosso. In 1284, the first gold ducat, also called aecchino 
tforo^ was struck at Venice under the doge John Dandolo. 
'I'his coin, worth about 91., bears on one side figures of 
St. Mark and the Doge^ anti on the other a figure of Christ 
with the legend ' Sit tibi Christe datus quem tu regis iste 
ducatus * ; this, though it did not originate, may have con- 
trihuted to spread the name, which was subseq. applied to 
the gold coins of various Europe.Tn countries. 

.^.* 3 * 4 . Chaucer H, Fame iii. 258 As fyne as ducat [Vtrr. 
doket, ducket] in venyse. ir^Trevika tligden (Rolls) VI. 
*59 A duket )mt Is worby half an Englisshe noble. 1477 
Poston Lett. No. 804 lit. 204 In mony he brengyih w'ltn 
hym an hundred thowsand dokets. 1494 Fadyan Chron, 
yT. cUx. 148 A dukat is uf M>nt|iy valuys, but y* leest in value 
is .iiii.f. iit.tf. ob. {k the best .iiiLZ. vii.^. 1547 I'oorue Inftvd, 
Ku&tvl. XXX. (1870) 199 In golde they [Castilians] haue 
diiccates and dohic duccate.s. 1535 Edkn Deeadts 176 'I'he 
double ducadcs whiche yowre maiestie haue caused to bee 
coytied, aie disfiarscd thruughowte the hole wurlde, 1396 
SiiAKS. Merck, y. It. viti. 15 Two sealed hags of dticals, Of 
double ducats, a ifii8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 190 This Ducket 
currant for three ounces in Ikirbaiy, was then worth in 
England seven shillings and six iience. 17*7-51 Ciiamuem.s 
Cyct. S.V., 'I’lic chief gold ducats now current, are, the single 
and double ducats of Venice, Florence, Ocno.!, Germany, 
Hung.nry, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zurich. 18*3 Crabu Technol. Diet. s.v., 'J'he Dutch 
ducats, which are reckoned the purest gold, are about 9^. td, 
sterling. 1833 Burner Trav. Bokhara (cd. 2) III. 363 A 
Persian ducat now bears the value of nine Icurans, or rupees. 
1858 Caklvi.k Fredk. Gt.\\, xiv. 1 . 189 The latest existing 
representative of the ancient (iold Gulden is the Duc.Tt, 
worth generally alrout a Half-sovereign in English. 

tb. A money of account in the Venetian 
republic. Obs. 

1611 Cokvat Crudities 286 Now whereas the Venetian 
duckat is much spoken of, you must consider that this word 
duckat doth not signifie any one certaine coyne. But many 
severail pieces do concurre to make one duckat, namely six 
livers and two gazets. tfi^ Roberis Merck. Map 0/ Com- 
merce \n Haiti w. .Shaks, V, 323 At Venice there were two 
sorts of duccats, the one currant in payment, which may 
bee valued ster. about 3^. 4//., and the other of banco, which 
may Ix! valued about 4^., or 4jr. zd. 

2 . loosely. A piece of money ; pi. Money ; cash. 
1775 .SHKRinAN Duenna it. iv, I shall be entitled to the 

girl's fortune, without settling a ducat on her. 1833 Whvib 
Mrlvii.lk Digby Grand \\. ^F.'iriiieri From sinmd thrift King 
Joliii downwards, the Chiistian has ever pocketed the 
I Jew's] ducats, and abused the donor. 1893 Cornh. Mag, 
Aug. 174 Holmes was likewise out uf duckett.s. 

3 . Duoat gold, fine gold; also applied to 
gilding of a brilliant colour. 

1548 Hall Chron.. Hen, Vltl^ 7 'I'he garmenlc.s were 
powdered with ca.stcls, and .sUefes of orrowes of fync duket 
gold. Ibid, 80 b, On their faces vtsers, and all the hordes 
were fine wyer of Ducket gold. x8o8 R, K. Porter Trav. 
Sk. Russ. 4 .Sired. (1813) 1. iv. 29 The .spire of this edifice is 
. .gill with ducat gold. 

DuCft'bOOll (dukatz/’n). Also 7 ducaton, 
duoattoon, -ouu, 7-8 duccat-, duokatoon. [a. 
F. ducaton 'a small duck<*it, or halfc duckat’ 
(Cotgr.), ? ad. It. ducatone (not in Florio) aiigni. 
of ducato (being a bigger coin than the gold ducat, 
Della Crusio) ; see prec. and -oon.] A silver coin 
formerly current in Italian and some olher liurojjcaii 
states, worth from 5 to 6 shillings sterling. 

ifiii Coryat Crudities 285 I’he greatest [Venetian silver 
coin] is the duckatoone, which containcth eight livers, that 
is, sixe shillings. This piece hath in one side the effigies of 
the Duke of Venice and the Patri.irch. .and in the other the 
figure of .St. Justina, a 1839 Cleveland Cen. Poems (1677) 
40 What mean the Riders else, those Kirk Dragoons, Made 
i>p of Ears .tiuI Ruffs like Ducatoons? 187* Peti v Pid, 
A not. 385 Weighty plate pieces, together with duc.'itoons, 
making about three quarters of the money now current in 
Ireland. 1704 Royal Proclam, 18 June in Loud. Gas. No. 
Duccatoons of Flanders, Twenty Peny-weight and 
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Mantua, and Parm.*!: though there arc also Dutch and 
Flemish ducatoons.. 1 'here is also a gold ducaioon, .struck 
and current chiefly in Holland. 18*7 Dk <3uincky Murder 
Wks. 1862 IV. zg He had possessed nimselt of a ducatoon. 

Duco, obs. form of Deuce. 
t Bucena*riou8, a. Ohs, rarc~"\ [f. L. duce- 
ndrius^ f. duchtiX.’^o hundred (each).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Ducenarious^ pertaining to two 
hundred. 

I DllC6a taouni (diM'siz tPkvm). Law, [Latin 
phrase ; more fully sub pa'ua duces tecum^ * Under 
penalty thou ahalt bring with thee’.] A writ 
commanding a person to produce in court sixicificd 
documents or other things which are in his custotly, 
and are required as evidence. 

1617 MiNSiiEU DuctoTt Duces tecum^ is a Writ command- 
injir one toappeare at a day in the Chauncrrle. and to bring 
with him .some peece of euidence, or other thing that the 
Court would view. 1658 in Phii.i.ips. 1713 Amcr. State 
P^ers Misc. (1834) I. wz. 

Duoh(e, obs. forms of Dutch. 

Duohepers, -peixis, corrupt ff. Douzepebs. 
tDu'Ohery- Obs. Also 5 douoh-, dowoh-. 
[app. f. duchl, earlier form of Duchy + -kuy, q.v.] 

1 . The domain or territory of a duke ; ^ Duchy, 

? A 1400 MorteArtk. agHedoubbyd hy.s knyghlez, Dyvy- 
syde Qowcherys and dclte in dyverse reromes. c 1475 Rauf 
Coil^ar 936 Appeirand air To twa Douchcreis. 1494 
Fabyan Chron, vii. 455 Charlis dc Bloyes made his clayme 
to that duchery by tytle of his wyfe. 1538 Bkli.kndkn 


Crwi. Scot. fiSaii 11 . 291 To liave the einpir* of Ingland, 
with the duenery of Normandy. 

2 . A duke’s rule or term of office. 

1387 The VISA liigden vt. v. ('rolleni. MS.), The fourteiithe 
yere of his duchery. ibid, (Rolls) Vil. i|r9 A Jere of his 
duchcrie. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vi. cevU. iio The .vii. yere 
of his dowchcry, he went to Iherusoleni. 

Duchasa (dut/is). Forms: 4-d duohea, 4-7 
duohesse, (5 duoesso, doohesse, duohea, dukes, 
6 dutohes, Sc. duiches', 6-9 dutohess, 6- 
duohesa. [a. F. duchesse (lath c. in Hatz,-Daim.) 
ad. late or incd.I .. ducissa, f. dux \,duc-‘) : see Duke. 
I'he spelling dutchess was usual till c 1810.] 

1 . a. The wife or widow of a duke. b. A lady 
holding ill her own right a position equal to that 
of duke. 

Grami ^ { fGrra ^ Duchess , the wife of a Grand Duke, q.v. 
13. . Gain, ij- Gr. Knt. 2465 Arl>uri.‘z hnir.suster, ^ duciics 
dorter of TyiUagellc. ^1383 Chaucer A. G.'-.IP, .’12a 
A riadrte, Myn dere herte, OfAthenysduchcssutr/.rr. duccMsc, 
duciics]. IHd. zizj At .suffely sy.styr myn, quod she, Now 
be we duchessis bothe I and 3c. 1447 Bokenham .Seymys 
(Ruxb.) Z45 Affyr the doches.se of York clcpyd Isul>el. c 1473 
) V. in Wr.-Wiilcker 792/4 Hec duxissa, a dukes. 13*9 
21 Hen. VUl, c. 13 $ 28 Any Chuplaine uf any Duchesse, 
Marquesse, Countesse, Vicountetoe, or Bun>tics.se. i6x| 
Shaks. lien. I 'III, 11. iii. 38 What thinke you of a Dutchesse v 
Hauo you limbs To bearc tliat load uf j'iile'/ 1701 Act 12 
A 13 U’i/l. It I, c. 2 § I Princess Sophia, KlcttreNs and 
Dutchess Dowager of Hannover. 1738 7 tr. Jxcysler's Trav. 
(1760) II. 2 The public audiences .are given by the great 
dutchess. 1779 81 Johnson L. P„ Pofe Wks. IV. 74 'I'o 
display the Dutchess of Marlliurough under the name uf 
Atoss.!. i8z8 Ckuisk Digest ted. 2) 1 . 344 A court of de- 
missions was held in tlie names of the duke and duchess. 

2 . Imttsf. fa. I.ndy (ns feminine of lord). Obs, 
1393 Langl. P . PL C. Ilf. 33 Ich am hus dere douheter, 

diicncssc of hciiene. ('Z483 Digby Mvst. ill. 515 A dere 
dewchesse, my daysyys lee I »5i3 Bradshaw St. IVer- 
burge I. 2183 A diichc.s of vertue .is whylom was Dclbora. 
pg. CZ430 Lvi><i. Min. Poems 173 fMfils.) Pry nee I re- 
mcinbrc..riowe vertue is of vices a duchesse. 

b. slang. A woman of imijosiiig demeanour or 
showy nppcarnncc. [Cf. F. duchesse,} 
az7oo B. E. Diet, Cartl. Crew, R um-dulchess, a iolty 
hnndsom Woman. 2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Contf. 11, This 
Staiumer in my address, .can never permit me to hoar above 
the reach of . . one of the Duchesses of Driiiy-Lane. Idas 
U'estm. Gas, 9 Oct. B/i The dissemination oi those articles 
of apparel amongst 'fiictory ladies' and the elderly Much- 
esses ' of Clievah'ei laud t 

3 . A size of roofing slate, of 24 by 1 2 inches. 

z8«3 P. Nicholson Praet. Build, 396 Countet«CH are in 

.rizc the next gradation above ladies : and Duchesses still 
larger. zSxz 0/h'c. Ca/al, Gt. F.ihib. 1 . i4x From ‘lailics* 
(16 inches Gy 81 to * duchesses ' (24 by 12), the slates .ire sold 
per thousand (of 1200 sKates). 1883 [see Counters a]. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., ns duchess^gentiewomatiy 
-regent ; duchess-like adj. 

28*4 Miss Mitfoko Village Scr. i. (1B63) 52 Her Intauly 
is clnchcs-s.likc. z8a8 W. E. Andrews Exam, Fikx's Cat, 
Prof* Saints 47 The cause for which the pricst-knight and 
the flnchess-gentlcwomun suffered was one and (he same. 
zSyx Fhkicman S'orm. Comf. IV. xviii, 178 An honourable 
embassy was sent to the Duchess- Regent in Normandy. 

Mcncc Du'okessshlp, the mine or |H:rsonality of 
a duchess; Bu'ohevBj a,, colloift like or of the 
nature of a duchess ; .ibounditig in duchesses. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Amboit Plays 1873 U. ag, I would 
haue put that proieet face of liis 'I'o a more test than did her 
Dutchc.sship. 2819 Monthly Mag XLVlll. 415 His Prince- 
ship and her Princes.sship ; his Dukeship and her Duchess- 
sliip, may also find a place in his cr.'ibhcd vncahiilnry, if he 
prefer it. 2870 Contemp. Rev. X I V. 486 ‘ I .othair ’ ha.^ been 
called a ‘duchessy’ liook. 2887 Sims Mary yane's Mem. 
49A handsome no.se that made her look duenessy. 

jDuoht, [la. t. of Dow z/.t 
Duchtie, -y, Sc. forms of Doughty. 

Dncliy (do'tfi). Forms : 4-5 duche, -ee, 4-7 
•ie, (5 dwche, •le^, 5-6 duohyo, 6-8 dutchie, 
-y, 6- duchy, [a. (.)F. dmhei, later duchiy fem. 
fi2th c. duchetff ducci in Haiz.-Darm.), and later 
OF. duchd m.i,sc. 'The former reprcscuts a I., type 
'*diu:itat-em dukeship ; the latter xh ^ Vt, ducat ^ 
It. ducatOt Sp. diicado ;-late L. ducatus territory of 
a dnke ; f. L. dnXy duc-em leader, Duke.] 

1 . The territory ruled by a duke or duchess. 

238* WvcLiK Nell. v. 18 'J'he 3eri,H frutis of iny duchie (Vulff. 
annonas dmatus mei\ I .sojle not 2393 Langi.. P, PL C. 
IV. 245 A kyngdumc ol»er cluchc May nat Ijo sold soply. 
r:i40o Maundkv. (1839) i. 7 lie holaetb..of the reme of 
KoUK.sye a gret partie, wherc-of he hath made a. Duchee. 
1568 Grafton Chrt>n. 11 . 201 The French king should 
cferely geve unto him all the Duchy of Guyan . . And that 
king Fklward . . should freely holdc and occupie the sayde 
Duchie. z6oi K. Johnson Ringd, tjr Cotnmw, (1803) 105 
'i'he Pope hath the cittie of Rome.. the Dutchie of Spolot. 
1736-7 t'’- B'eysleds Trav. (1760) IV. 137 The dutclw of 
Carniola. 278* Priestlf.v Corrupt. Chr, I. iv. 396 Otho 
. .had erected his duchj into a kingdom. 

b. In Great Britain, applied to the dukedoms of 
Cornwall and Lancaster (the two earliest in 
England) vested in the Royal Family, and having 
certain courts of their own, in which respect they 
differ from ordinary peerage dukedoms, 

2480 Caxton Cknm. Eng, ccxxv. *99 Kytig edward made 
of the erledomc of cornewaylc a duchye. sMa, etc. Duchy 
of T.ancashire [see CiiANCKLLott 4I. 1043 Sir^ Greenville 
in Garendon Hht. Reb. ix. [ 1 104 The Revenue of hisDutchy 
of Cornwal. 2703 Act 1 Anne Stat. 1. c. 7 § 5 Under the . . 
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se.ils of the duchy and county palatine of Lancast^. 
ir/titaAvt’s AtuMnfuk 157 Duchy of lamcastcr . . Duchy of 
Cof/mviJI. I With a List of Officers of the two Duchies.] 
c. A district between London and Westminster 
formiiij; the precincts of the Duchy Hou.se of 

l.aiica.stcT. 

i6a6( V/. \ Times Chas. /(1848) 1 . 154 St. Clement’s parisli, 
the StMiid, the Duchy, with the Savoy, have caused a riot. 

2. aitrih, a. /[generally, as Juchy rights; t duchy- 
poorage, a dukctlom. b. sfcc. Of or relating to 
the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster ; as duchy 
land, manor, tenement (one held of the crown in 
cither of these duchies); duohy-ohamber, the 
court -room at Westminster. of the duchy-court of 
Lancaster, held before the chancellor of the Duchy 
(see Chancki.lok 4), or his deijuty, having equit- 
able jurisdiction over lands holdcn of the Crown 
in light of the duchy ; duchy-house, the ofliicial 
London residence of the Chancellor of the Duchy. 

*SSS a ^ 3 Phil, 4 Mary c. 20 § 5 The Formes Rentes 
,Sn>*to!i and services , . aun.swer>'d and paide in the Court 
of the Diichyc Chutiibre ;il Westminster. 1607 Duchy court 
l-see Chancklloh ib. 4I. s6oq Crt. iV Times Jos. / 1 . 

icK) 'J'he two cliaticellors of the exchequer and duchy keep 
residence here in town ; of which the last hath been, .driven 
from the duchy house to Lambeth by the pla(;iie. 1653 Man- 
tovK Lead Mines I'lic Dutchic Court (if just cause bei 
May yield relief against those verdicts three. 1659 t^ash^ 
tVitrUi's Hist. CoH, 1 . 149 ('I'ide of Act 21 Jas. 1 . c, 25) An 
Act for relief of Patentees, Tenants, and F.artiiers of Crown- 

I. ands and Dutcliy-Lniids. 167a Lkv(:k.stkk I/ist. Aniio. 

II. iv. The dutcliy ofhcc at Gray’s June in London. 170$ 
Ibid. No. 4132/4 Kxpast'.d to .Sale, a Diitchy TiMiemeui.. 
bciiiK parcel of the Dutchy Maiijur of Treinaton, and part 
of the Ancient Dutchy of Cornwall. 1750 Caktk Hist. 
T'ng, II. 445 To shew his title to the Dutchy-peerage of 
Itretagiic. 1768 Ulackstonk Comm. iti. vi, The court of 
the duchy chamber of I..ancaster is another .special jurisdic- 
tion. 1814 Lysoss ('ormoiiil vii, The tenants of the 
duchy manors are either free tenants, or con vent ionar^' or 
cu-ttomary teiianlT>. 

tDTl*cible« Obs. [ad. meil.L. dncibilis^ f. 
dficere to le.ad.J a. Thai can be led ; tractable, 
b. Able to be drawn out; *-1)170x11.15 1. 

1633 T. Adams A.t/. 2 Pe/er ii. 2 Here is a ducihic disposi- 
tion. .that will follow upon the least hint. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renou's 427 Silver is easily ductble and fiquescible. 

Duck (d^’k), sb.^ Forms: a. 1 duco, 4 duk, 
5- duck (5 dukke, 6 ducke). d. 4-5 doke (5 
dooke, 6- .SV. duko, duk, duik (deuk). 7. 4-5 
douk, 5-^ dowk. [OE. duce (? ddee), from «- (or 
//-) grade of ♦<///<:«« to Duck, dive ; of. Da. dttk-and 
lit. dive-duck (a// 7 =adttck), Sw. dyk-Jdgel lit. dive- 
fowl, diver; and the syhonyms under Dcoker L 

'riic jihonological history presents some difficulties, esp. 
owing to uncertainty whether the (.)K. vowel was h or ti, 
and the development of the three MR. types : dnh&e, duk, 
corresp. to mod. duek ; iidke, dock, corresp. to mod. Sc. 
duik icliik); donke, doiukc. (T., for the forms. Brook 7 ^ 
and Dove; and see Luick, Untersuch. snr Engl. LauU 
gesehkhte (1896) ft 388, SS3'1 
I. Primary sense, 

1 . A swimming bird of the genus Anas .and 
kindred genera of the family Anaiidie, of which 
species are found all over the world. 


Without distinctive addition or context, the word is applied 
to the common domestic duck, a domesticated form of the 
loitd duek or MAi.i.Aiin (Anas bosens). The other spt*cies 
(about 125 in number, distributed among some 40 genera) 
arc distinguished by adjuncts expressing colour, apj;ieiirancc, 
or habits, as b/aek, hrvsvn, crested, dusky, pshing, grey, 
tutu. lemgdnUed, noisy, fainted, pi'od, redJuuuied, 
ring-neckea, ruddy, sleepy, sivallowAaited, tu/ted, veh'et, 
whtstlhig, whitC'faced auckj etc. ; habitat, as channel-, 
creek; mire; moss-, mountatn-, river-^ rock; sea-, shoal-, 
sur/;^ tree; tvood-duck\ native region, as American, 
English, Trench, German, Labrador, Norway duck' or by 
more distinctive words as Canva.s-o.4ck-, Cuthokrt-, KinKR-, 
Harlevuin-, Hekaliv Maiden-, Mandarin-, Muscovy- 
or Musk-, Mussui.-, I'enguin-, Squam-duck, etc., q. v. in 
their alphabetical places. In its wide.st technical sense, the 
iiunie includes the gadwalts, garganeys, golden-eyes, pin- 
tails, pochard.s, suups,^ scoters, sheldrakes, .shovellers, 
.•ipoonbills, teal, whi.stlewings, wiiigcon.s, and other related 
groups ; the geese and goosanders, though Atuxtidx, ore 
not usually called 'ducks . 

n. 967 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 538. III. 18 AndK-ing 
I Isrices pulle ]»®t hit cymb on duc.'in seaj>e ; of ducan 
bait hit cymp on RLchalc. 1377 Langl. P, PI, B. xvii. 63 
A-syde liegan hyni drawc Dredfully . . as duk [v.r. 5 MSS. 
doke] doth fratu befaucoun. c 3430 Liber Cocorum 5 Henne- 
Un sede duckys wylle kylle. 1483 Catk. Angl. ito/2 A 
Dukke, rtwrtj. 1530 Palsgr. Duckc a foule, canne. 
Duke of the ryver, cannette. 1564 J. RA.erELi. Con/ut. 
J^oelCsitonn^ 37 b. He is more necrer a duckc then a duke, 
xoio SiiAK'.s. Temp. If. ii. n6 Though thou canst swim like 
a Duckc, mow art made like a Goose. 1699 Dampikk foy. 
II. II. 09 \Vhistlitig Ducks are somewhat Ic.s.s than our 
Comiiion Duck.. In flying, their Wings make a pretty sort 
of loud whistling Noi.se. 1845 Hirst Poems 162 Brooding 
black-^luck from lier nest of turf In the tall sedge. 1847 
f \Ri-iiNTKR i^ool. ft jqt; The Eidcrs arc the largest of all the 
Ducks, being as weighty us the average of Geese. 

cot/ecLve pi, xM Lu. MNhM£.HuVRY Me/n. Ex-Min. (1884) 
11 . MS It would do for firing Into a flock of duck. 

boto ijfvl 58 He Rchiitde..Drinken 

bote With be Doke [So B. v. 75. 1301 C. vii. 174. doukel 

» n*l ”!* ^ Lan/rands Cirurg. 58 \lcnnc.s, 

goos and dokis 14. . Tat. 4 Eng. Poe. in Wr.-Willcker 
{.V Prmnp. Pam). 125/2 Dooke, 

K Dij b, Tame 

Dookes. Jiid . 1 * vj, A bndclyng of Doky.s. iSOO-ao Dl’N- 
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BAR FoNieif Fnar 119 Hire dayis in dub Among the dukis. 
>849 Com ft. Scot. vt. 39 The dukis cryit quaik. tfigD-efi Sir 
K. Gordon Hist. Karls Sutherland, Duko, draig, widgeon, 
teale . .and all other kinds of wildfowl. [Mod. Sc. duik.] 
y. 1393 (see ^.] xfioa AKMOLUEC’A/'tfM. (i8xi)84Swannes, 
gics, or oowkes. 

b. s/ec. The female of this fowl : the male being 
the Du.vrb. 

1 n the domestic state the females greatly exceed in numlxir, 
hence duck serves at once as the name of the female and of 
the race, drake l>cing a specific term of sex. 

ri3B6 Chaucer Milters T. 300 Thaiiiie shal I swymme 
as myrio As dooth the white doke aAer hire drake. ? c 1475 
Sor, have Degre yao The tele, the ducke and the drake, 
15*3 Fit2merb. Jfusb. ft 146 Take hede how thy hennes, 
duckes. and gee.s do ley. 1678 Ray IVillu^b/s Omith. 
m. iv. ft I. 380 Between the Duck and the Drake there is 
this difference, that he hath growing on his Rump certain 
erect feathers, .which she hath not. Mod, A flock of ducks 
swimming behind their drake. 

C. The fleiih of this fow- 1 . 

*774 t»OLDSM. Art/. Hist. (1776) VI, iti Plutarch assures 
us, that Cato kept his whole family in health, by feeding 
them with duck whenever they threatened to be out of order. 

d. Antiq. (More fully duck-weight.) A stone 
or clay figure of a duck used as a weight iu ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

. 1 ** 49 .1 .AVARO Moh. Nineveh Ser. 1. ax A duck, in baked 
clay, with . .a cuneiform in.scription. .The letters may denote 
a numenil. ] xfl^ — Nineveh 4 B. xx v. 601 note, The act ual 
weight of the large ducks in the British Museum licing 
480 oz. troy. 

2 . In phrases and proverbial sayings. 

x6xs (!otgr. s. v. Apprendre, (An idle, vaine, or needlcssc 
labour) we say, to teach his grandame to grope ducks. 
a 1636 R. CApELin Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ix. 18 Money, 
which lying long in the bank, comes home at last with 
a duck in its mouth. 1863 Kingsley IVaier Bab. 188 
Then he. . turned up hi.s eyes like a duck in thunder. 1880 
J. Pavn Conjid. J^eni III. 161 lxx>k less like a duck in a 
thunderstorm. 1889 L. B. Walpokd Stijffnecked Genera- 
tion (1891) 321 It had all Das.sed off like water off a duck’s 
hack. 18^ Astlev 50 Y. 0/ Life 1 . 22. 1 always took to 
shooting liice a duck to water. ('Duck'.'} weather 'fine 
clay for ducks referring to wet weather.) 

II. Transferred uses. 

3 . A term of endearment. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. V. 1 282 0 dainty Ducke I O Deere I 
16^ Miimi.ETON Fatn. 0/ Love i. Hi, Anti now, sweet duck, 
know I have been for my cousin Gerardirie’s will, itfau 
Hkywood Captives 1. Hi, For see you not too women? 
daynty ducks ! x^o Dickens Old C. Shop xi. How is he 
now, iny duck of diamonds I x88o Spurgeon .Serm. XXVI. 
46 Her child, .was .so much her ' duck * that he grew up to 
be a g'Tose. 

4 . Short for lame duck ; see 9. 

6. Angh-Ind. slang. A nickname for soldiers of 
the Bomhiy Presidency. 

1803 K1.PI11N.STONE in Sir K. Colebrooke Life (188A I. 53 
(V. .Supp.) They have neither the comforts of a Bengal 
army, nor do they rough it, like the Ducks. 1879 Iaiw 
Afghan lYar i. 97 'Phe * Ducks ’ (as the Bombay troops 
are called) enioy it much. 

6. A boy^s game, also called duckstone, dttekte- 
stone ; also one of the stones used in this game, 
and sometimes a player. 

i8ai Blackiv. Mag. Aug. 32 (Jam.) The duck is a small 
Slone placed on a larger, and attempted to be hit off by the 
players at the distance of a few paces. x888 Elworthy 
ly. Somerset Word-bk., Dmk. a game. 1893 CasselTs 
Bk. Sports 4 Pastimes 255 The players [at Duckstone] 
then, standing at home, 'pink for duck , that is, they 
throw their stones towards the block, and he whose stone 
remains farthest from llie block is first duck. 

7 - Cricket slang. (Short for Duck’s ego). No 
score, nought ; also, a player who fails to score. 

x868 St. Pants Mag. in Daily Nows 24 Aug., You .see. . 
ih-at his fear of a ' duck ’ — as by a pardonable contraction 
from duck-egg a nought is called in cricket-play- outweighs 
all uilier earthly considerations. 1880 Daily Tel. 24 Srpt., 
Life is very much like cricket ; Some get scores and .some 
* a duck ’. 2885 Edin. Daily A’m 17 Aug. 3/5 The former 
batter proved a duck. 

8 . dial, anti slang. (.See quots.) 

1873 Slang Dirt., t^uck, a bundle of bits of the ' stickings * 
of beef sold for food to the London poor, A faggot. 1876 
Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Duck, a faggot. 

9 . Lame duck\ a disabled person or thing: 
spec. {Stock Exchange slang)\ one who cannot 
meet his financial engagements ; a defaulter. Also, 
short, duck. 

1761 H. Walpole Lott. H. Mann 28 Dec. (1843) I. fio 
Do you know wh.nt a Bull, and a Bear, and a Lame Duck 
arc? 1771 Garrick Prol. to Foote's Maid of B., Change- 
Alley bankrupts waddle out lame ducks ! 1806-7 ). Bkres- 
FOKP Miseries Hum. Lifo{x%"A) xii. xviii, Attending at the 
Stock -exchange on settling-day amidst the quack of Ducks, 
the bellowings of Bulls, and the growls of Bears. 183s 
Macaulay Mirabeau Misc. i860 If. 95 Frauds of which a 
lame duck on the Stock exchange would Im ashamed. 1889 
C. D. Warner Little Journ. xvii, Do yon think I have 
lime to attend to every poor duck? 

10. Bombay duck - Buumalo. 

i860 Mason Bumnak (Y.) A fish hearly related to the 
salmon is dried and exported in large quantities from Bom- 
bay, and has acfiuircd the name 01 Bombay Ducks. 1879 
F. S. Bripgrs Round JVortd in 6 Months 214 'Bombay 
Ducks' arc always served with curry. Hiese are smaU 
dried fish of a iiecuHar flavour, and are quite dry and crisp, 

III. atirib. and Comb. 

11. a. atirib., as duck-dance, -gun, -hottse, -poftd, 
•pool, -puddle, -tribe, b. objective and ol)j. genitive, 
as duck-decoying, -fattener, -fattening, -hunter. 


-hunting, -keeper, -rearer, -rearittg, 0. similative, 
tes duck-foot, -tail; -footed, -hearted, -like, -toed adjs. 

1884 Mag. of Art Feb. 143/b Indulging in a most ungrace- 
ful *duck-dance. 1886 Athenseutu at Aug. 230/3 Most 
readers of sporting books have some idea of *diick-dccoying. 
1895 li'ssfm. Gax. 9 May 3/1 •Duck faiteners liave to pay 
iiighly for sittings of eggs, itrs Dk Foe Ym). round World 
(1840) 350 They killed more fowls., of the •duck-foot kind. 
28x3 Col. Hawker Diary (1893* I- 85 I left my •duck gun 
anil went to Whitchurch. 1840 Greener Sc. Gunnery 285 
Never make duck-guns above scven-eiglits in the Ixire. 
1699 Dampier Yoy. (2729) II. t. 45 Like so many •Duck- 
houses $11 wet and dirt, xmo Index of Addisods Whs, 
(Jod. ) Duckhunting, what Air. Baylc compares to it. iSgy 
Hugues Tom Brown ii. iii. They knU never been duck- 
liiinting there since. 1696 Lotuf. Go*. No. 3*75/4 bB* 
Webbs, the •Duck-keeper in St. James's Park, xfiii T. L. 
Peacock Crotchet Castloaiys To live^on a gravelly hill— 
without .so much as a •duck-pond within ten miles of him. 
x6ox Memorials of St. Giles's, Durham (Surtees) 29 For 
castinge of the •dooke poole and for dammynge the water 
at Riles bridge - xx</. 1893 Sinclair & Henry Sivimtuiug 
(Badm. Libr ) 337 Harrow . . Its swimming-pond, named 
the '•duck-puddle', is one of the finest open-air baths in 
England. 

12 . Special comb. : duck-chi oken, one batched 
by a hen ; duck-gravel (see qnot.) ; duck-ladder, 
a kind of short ladder ; duck-legged a., having 
unusually short legs: w duck-legs; duek’ s-o£f, the 
game duck or duckstone ; duck-oil, water, mois- 
ture (HalHwell) ; duck-shot, shot of a size suit- 
able for shooting wild ducks; duck- weight i d; 
duck- wife, awoman who has charge of ducks. Also 
Di ck and drake, Duck-bill, Duck’s hill, ego. 

X678 ’]’. Jones Heart 4 Right .S'or>. aoi Neither under- 
stood the other no more than •duck-chickens their hen-dam, 
recalling them from connatural element. xW$ Daily Nnus 
July 2/2 * Duck-gravel J a dc[>osiL like ptimiccstone, into 
wliich the duck.s push their bills. Eveiy ducker’s place has 
a lump of this duck-gravel, a coralline stuff, .like little 
oyster shells. 1883 Law Times Rep. Xl.lX. 139/1 He 
took .1 shorter ladder (called a •duck ladder.) .ind placed 
this duck ladder .'igainst the roof. 2630 Bulwrr Anthro- 

{ ')omet. 263 Or, why so lone, d(?c they make men "Duck- 
cg'd? 1714 tr. Adi'. Rive tin 45 Conscious of his duck Legs 
and long Coat. x8oo W. Irving h'nickerb. (1861) 187 A 
little duck-legged fefiow, was equipped in a pair of the 
general's cast-off breeches. 1888-9 Longm. Ma^. XIII. 
516 Another fgamc] n.'imcd ‘ Mucks-off ’ consisted in setting 
on a large flat .stone a round stone.. which from a certain 
distance one strove to knock off. i860 Blackmorr Lorna 
D. X, She counted them like a good "duck-wife. 

b. in names of animals and plants : duck- 
aut, the white ant or termite ; duck-eaglo, a 
South African species of eagle; duok-molc, the 
Duck-billed Platypus; duck-mud, Oow-silk; 
duok*B foot, a local name of Lady’s Mantle ; also 
the American May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum ; 
duck-snipo (Baham.is), the wlJlet, Symphemia 
semipalmata ; duck-whent « Duck-bill wheat ; 
Also Duck-hawk, -weed, etc. 

1851 Go.hse Nat, in Jamaica 2R3 A fragment of ilie earthy 
nest of the •Diick-aiils {Termites). 1732 Meolky Kolben's 
Cape G. Hope II. 136 There is another sort of eagle in the 
Cape countries which the naturalists call A(/itila anataria, 
or the "Duck-FAglc. 2875 Ir. Schmidt's Dese. 4 Darw. 
237 The Ornithorhyncus, or *duck-mole of 'lasmania. 
x^ Miller Plaut-n., "Duck-mud, cotferva ritmlaris and 
other delicate grecn-.si>ored Algas. 1755 Johnson, * Ducks- 
foot, black snakerootfOr Mavapplc. i6ix Lotcr« Bled rouge, 
ordinarie red wheat; called by Kentishmen, "Duck-whcnl. 

Puck, sb!^ Also 7 douke. [f. Duck v.] An 
act of ducking. 

1 . A quick plunge, a dip. 

Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 156 note. Two singular 
1}asins..not large enough for any monarch bigger than 
Oberon to take a duck in. 2876 World V. No. X13. >8 Die 
elder women content themselves with a few ducks as the 
waves break over them. 

2 . An instantaneous lowering of head or body: 
a rapid jerky bow or obeisance. 

2554 T. Sameson in Strype Keel. Mem. III. Anp. xviii. 46 
I'hc fond nods, crosses, tiecks, and ducks. 2634 Milton 
Comus 960 Without duck or nod. a 263* Bromk New Acad. 

I. Wks. -2873 II. 29 Be ready with your napkin, and a lower 
douke, maid. x8oa XthweJ.WoodvU 11. Wks. 612 'I'lie ducks, 
and niKls Which weak minds pay to rank. 1879 S. St. John 
Life Sir J. Brooke 268 Ute ball rushing over our heads, 
caused a most undignified duck. 

Puck, sh.^ [Known only from 17th c.; app; 
a. 17th c. Du. doeek ' linnen or linnen cloath* 
(Hexham 1678) ; « Ger. inch, Icthddhr, Sw. duk,] 
1 . A strong untwilled linen (or later, cotton) 
fabric, lighter and finer than canvas; used for small 
sails and men’s (esp. sailors’) outer clothing. 

Ill the earlier half of the 19th c. much worn for trousers. 
2640 in Entick Loudon (2766) II. 160 Duck hinderlandSf 
middle good headlock. 1660 Act xa Chas. II, c. 4 Sched., 
Drilling & pack ducke ye xoo ells cont. 6 score. 1780 T. Jkv- 
ferson Lett. Writ. 1893 H. 329 What is to be done for tents, 

1 know not. 1 am assured that very little duck can ^ got 
in this country. 183s Marryat Jac. Faittf,}!, A shirt of 
coarse duck. 2883 TT Hardy in Longm. Mag. July 258 
ITie genuine white smock-frock of Russia duck aiw the 
whitydirown one of drabbet, are rarely sRen ttow Rfield^ 

2 . //. Trousers of this tnaterial. 

2815 Vuibersal Songster 365 T'other day I saw a go<m in 
white ducks. 18^19 MISS Smbhidam in Lett. sic. ph. Som- 
erset (2893), llie boys were in white ducks, with lightish 
green jackets. 2849 Thackbrav Pendsnnitxgy, Theymu.4t 
w young Pendennis's white ducks. 
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3 . and Comb. 

• 74 S CtHtl. Mag. 485 Coopers, duck-mavsrs, hemp- 
dremers. 1796 Geog. 1 . 403 There is a duck 

manufactory at Boston. 1849 TuACKBaxy PeHtigMuit xxxvi. 
In a blue frodc<oat and spoilew white duck trowsers. 
Bll0k(drk),». Forma; o. 3 -5 (aSV. 6) duke, 4-6 
douke, 5-6 (.Sr. and nariA. dial -9) douk,dowk(e, 
6 (6V. 7-9) dook; 6 duoke, (dokk), 6 - duok. 
[The ME. forms (» d/ 7 k), correspond to an OE. 
type *dtiran *» MDu., MLG. and LG. d^Aen (Da. 
duikm), OHG. t^ihhan^ MHG. iiichent G. iaucHm, 
a WGcr. strong vb. of and ablaut series (with i 
instead of in in pres. slem). This form is still 
preserved in Sc. liouk, dook (dt^k) ; but about the 
middle of the 16th c., it was shortened in Eng. 
to duikt prob. by assimilation to Duok Cf. 
however MUG. and Ger. ducken (MUG. also 
tucken, tikken) to duck, dive, etc. i-^^dukjan ; also 
Sw. dyka to duck, dive.] 

I. intr. 1. To plunge or dive, or suddenly go 
down under water, and emerge again ; to dip the 
head rapidly under water. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 33203 (Trin.) He )>at doukch ones |M:r 
doun. Ai4OO**S0 /iioxander 4ogo It was.. bred full.. Of 
dragons.. & doukand tieddirs.^ 1481 Caxton RcyHarjKArh.) 
60 They coiine wul xdso duke iu the water after lapwynchcs 
and dulcys. 15^ 1 I(ii.okt, Ducke vnder the w.ater, vith 
in dyue. i58iMarbbck Pk. of Notes i8a The outward 
sacrament of dipping or ducking in the water. stea- 4 i 
Hkvlin Cpsmojtr, iv. (i68a) 7 Though do avoid their Darts) 
he sometimes ducked, yet held he still his left hand above 
the water. . ««55 Robinson Whitby Class, ^ To Doukt to 
bathe or plunge under water, to duck. 1890 Spectator 

9 Aug. 167/a It fa torpedo] will be able ‘ to duck ' uiid«;r 
the defensive nettings carried by men-of-war. Mod, Sc, To 
dook for .apples at Hallowe’en. 

b. To make a sudden descent or dive, not under 
water. 

15x3 D0U0LA.S Mneis v. xiii. ia6 Quhill all the wallis 
doiikis to the ground, Wndirthc braing quhelis and a.siltrc. 
<r xSsx Muik Pooms^Snoio ii, Behold the trees Their fiiigery 
boughs stretch out.. As they duck uud drive ahout. 1870 
Dickkn.s K, Drotki iii, Receiving the foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infern.il regions. 

2 . To bend or stoop quickly so as to lower the 
body or head ; to bob ; to make a jerking bow ; 
hence, to cringe, yield ; so, to duck under, 

* 53 ® I^Ai,sr.R, 526/r, I dowke, I stowpc lowc a.s a frere doth. 
1335 CovKRi)Ai.K Ecclus, xix. 24 A wicked man can behaue 
himself humbly, and can douke with his headc. xem 
Surrender of Afonasteries in Rymcr (17x0) XiV. 
6ri Dokkyng, Nodding and Beckynge. 1599 Nashb Lcm^ 
ten ,S'tuJ 7 c (1871) 89 Douking on all four unto him. 16310 
Lknnako tr. CAarnm's Wjsd. (1658) 73 To duck and .sl(X)p 

10 all sorts of people. 1713 rove Cuardian No. 9a F s 
He never once (lucked at the whiz of a cannon*h.all. 1869 
Browning Kingi^ Hk. vi?i, 1407 Law ducks to Gospel here. 
187a Geo. Ei.iot Middlem. (1878) I. m. 35a F.at cold mutton, 
have to. .duck under in any sort of a way. 1887 14 :sant The 
World went v. 4a [I] was cuiiiforted to see the men at 
the ^ins, none of them killed, and none of them ducking. 

II. tram, 3 . To plunge (a person or thing) 
momentarily intOy or water or other liquid. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 33203 He that es duked ans dun. c 1450 
IIenkv.sun Mor. Fed, 37 In the water either iwyse or 
thryse Hee dowked him. 1353 Note in Hakluyt Foy, 11589) 
366 Ducked at yardes arine, .and so discharged, 

Jlht. James VI, (1804^ 105 I’hey were dukil in a ueepe 
loclie, oucr the h^d ihric scueral tymos. 1598 Stow Sum, 
xi. (1603) 95 Oiierthrowne, and well duwkecl. 1631 Rutiibr- 
KOHO Lett, (1862) I, 78 Howbeit, yc may ho ducked, but ye 
cannot drown, xygx in Hone Fzv/y-dtiy/Jk. I, 1045 A man 
and woman arc to lie publjcly ducked at Tring. xj8s 
Burns Jolly Fegg,, 4th Recit., And had in inonic a well 
been dooked. X790 A. Wii.soN To E. Ph ken Poet, Wks. 
(1846) 109 While I can douk in ink a ijuill. x8«o Scott 
Alwot ii, I say, duck her in the loch, and then wc will 
see whether she is witch or not. 

4 . To lower (the head, etc.) suddenly and mo- 
mentarily ; to jerk down. 

1598 E. Gn.piN Skial, (1878) 57 But bring them to the 
charge, then .. Though but a false fire, they theyr plumes 
will duck. 16x7 Markham CavaJ. lu 8z If. .he h.'iiie taken 
a custonie to duck downe his he.od, when he standeth still. 
tjmi Swift 7 'o Delany 3 When, .first he hears The bullets 
smistling round his ears, Will duck his head. Gii.> 
MOUR Mongols 340 We. .ducked our heads, and hurried into 
the lent. 

6. Duck up {Naut ,) : To raise with a jerk, haul 
up (a sail that obstructs the steersman’s view). 

1708 Phillips s.v., * Duck up the Clew.lincs of those Sails *. 

Duok, obs. form of Dukk, Tuck. 

Duok and drake, [from the motion of the 
stone over the wate^ surface.] 

1 . A pastime consisting in throwing a flat stone 
or the like over the surface of water so as to cause 
it to rebound or skip as many times as possible 
before sinking. Chiefly in phr., to make a duck and 
drakcy to play {ai) duck and drake, (Often in pi) 
1583 J. Hioihs ir.fnnius^NoHteHcMori^^EVw^ of »port 
or play with an oister shell or stone thrownc into the water, 
and making circles yer it sinke, etc:. It is called a ducke 
and a drake, and a halfe*penie cake, c t8a6 Dick of Devon, 
I. ii. in Bullcn O. PI. II. 14 The poorest ship-boy Might on 
the Thames make dockes and drakes with pieces Of eight 
fetchd oat of Spoyne. 1730 Swirr Vind, Carteret Wks. 
>755 V. It. t88 Scipio and LeliOs . .often played at duok and 
drime with smooth stones on a river. xBap Nat, Philos, y 
Hydmtatics t. a (U. K. S.) The common play of making 
ducks and drakes, that is, throwing a flat stone in a 


direction nearly horisontal against a surface of water, and 
thus making it rebound, proves the water to be elastic. 184a 
P, Parley's Ann. 111 . 15 A shot made a duck-and-drake in 
the water. 

b. attrib.y as duck-and'drake /ashiouy sort, 
s8s8A. W. Dravson Sport. S. Africa 304 Sometimes with 
a duck and drake sort of progrus.Hion they [fish] skiroed 
along over the top of the pool. Boy's than Paper }ox\. 
183/3 A cannon hall . . came Skipping at a long range over 
the water ' duck and drake ’ fitshion. 

2 . fig. In phrases : To make ducks and drakes of 
or withy to play {cU) duck and drakg with : lo 
throw away idly or carelessly ; to play idly with ; 
to handle or use recklessly ; to squander. 

c 1600 Tiuion V. V, I will make duckes and drakc.<i with this 
my golde . . Before your fingers touch a piece thereof. 176^ 
74 Tuckkh Lt. Nat. (185a) 11 . 164 A miser has it in his 
power to make ducks and drakes of his guineas. ^ x8xo 
WiiLi.iNGiON in Gurw. Desp. VII. 32 His M.ijesty’s 
(joveriuncnt never intended to give over the British aiiiiy 
to the Governors of this Kingdom to make ducks and 
drakes with. 187a Tknnvson Last Tournament 344 Yo ., 
grew So witty that ye play'd at ducks and drake.s With 
Arthur’s vows. 1883 STicvKN.snN Treas, Jsl. i. vi, Finding 
the money to play duck and drake with ever after, 
b. Idle play, reckless sciuandering. 

1614 1 . CouKK Tu Quoone in Hazl. Diuhley XI. aia This 
royal Cmsar doth regard 110 cash ; Has thrown aw«ay os 
much in ducks and drakes As would have bought some 

? 0,300 capons. (1x678 Marvell Poems, Char. Holland, 
Mature. . Would throw their land away at duck and drake. 
Hence Dack-anfUdrake v, tram., to make 
’ ducks and drakes 'of; to throw aw.iy idly. 

XTOo-aa Gentl. histructed 18 (D.i 1 would neither fawn on 
money for inoney’s sake, nor duck and drake it away for n 
froIicK. Ibid. ti6 Is it then no h.arin..Iike children, [to] 
duck and drake away a treasure able to hiw Piiradi.se ? 

Buckat, duokatoon, obs. if. DAx, etc. 
Bnxk-bill, sb. [f. Duck sb. + Bill 
a. Red wheat ; more fully duck-bill wheat, 

1556 WiTHALS /)/('/. (1568) aoa/i Adttr, is also an other 
kiil^ of wheate. .whicne we doc nowc call duckbill. 1597 
Gknaroe Herbal i. xl S 5. 60 Red Wheate Ls called iu Kent 
Duckbill Wheate. rx 68 o Enquiries 3/2 Whe.at —Square 
gray with ailes, otherwi.se called Duntn'cx, Duck-bill Wheat, 
and Duke whe.at. 18^ Veer, Subsi. Food-yi ’i’he cultivation 
of .. Duck-Bill, or Conical- Wheat— I'riticum turgidum— bus 
been attempted in England 

b. 'J'he broad-toed shoe worn in the 15th c. 

1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 303 When men became tired 
of the.se pointed shoes . . they adopted others in their stead 
dciiominuted duck-bills. 

O. ^ Duck-billed platypus : see below. 

Penny Cycl. XVII. a8/x Omithorhynckus, Bluinen- 
bacti's luanie for that extraordinary quadninedai form, The 
Duckbill or Duckbilled Platypus. 1850 J. I.l Cluiterbuck 
Port Philip iii. 4a Platypus, watcr-inolc or duckbill. 

d. Duck-bill speculumy a speculum flattened 
like a duck’s bill. 

1879 ^I. M. Duncan Lect, Dis. Women IR. (>88o) 55 The 
duck-lull K|K:ciilum is the best. 188a Quains Diet. Afcd, 
1778 Another form of siieculuin much used of late years . . is 
the * duck-bill ' speculum. 

Hence Duok-bllled d., having a bill like a duck. 
Duok-billed platypus, the Ornithorhynchus of 
Australia, a monotrematous mammal having a 
horny beak resembling the bill of a duck ; duck- 
billed cat, the paddle-fish {Polyodon spatula) \ 
duok-bllled spooulum: see Duck-bill d. 

x 83 a -34 Good Stuity Afed. (cd. 4) III. 13 The platypus or 
ornithorhynchus a.s he [Bliimcnbacn] calls it, that most extra- 
ordinary duck-billed quadruped w'hich ha.s lately been di.s- 
o-vered in Australasia. 1847 Carvkntkr F.ool. § 317 The 
Oriiilhothyncu.s or Duck-hillvd Platvpu.s, the W.atcr Molu 
of lilt; Colonist. 1859 Cornwallis yVirw World I. 35 Know 
ye the land contrariety sways. .Where black swan.s . . With 
water-rats, duck-billed, come forth to the d.ay 7 

Suckooy, 0I18. form of DitcoY. 

•«J«W Wood Ncio Eng. Prosp. (1865) 47 There be con- 
venient ponds for the planting of Duckcuyes. 

Ihioker^ (dHcaj). Forms: 5 dokare, 5-6 
dowker, G douker, .SV'. dowoare, 7 douokor, 9 
Sc. dooker, 7- ducker. [f. Duck v. + -ku L In 
sense 2 it correspond,s to MDu. and MLG. dfikery 
Du. duiker y Gcr, tauchcr diver (bird).] One who 
or that which ducks or dives. 

1 . A person who ducks or dives under water; 
a diver. In mod. Sc., douker, dookery a bather. 

1483 Caih, Angl. 105/1 A Dowker, emefgator. 1508 
Kknnkdy Fly ting w, Dunbar Thou sailit to get a dow- 

care, for to dreg it. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage V. xii. 4 31 
Fished for by duckers, that dive into the water. X893 Sa*tt. 
Leader 39 Dec. 7 Glasgow Muniiiig Dockers Holiday Races. 

2 . A diving bird ; applied to the Colymbidx or 
Divers generally ; also spec, the little grebe or dab- 
chick. b. A local name of the Water Ouzel. 

c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 762 Hie mergulus, u 
dokare. XS65-73 CooREa Thesaurus, CW/iWw. .ihchirde 
called a Doiiker, or Didapper. 1691 Rav Creation 147 
Some sorts of Colyinbi or l)oockcrji. 1694 Aec, Sev.Late 
Voy. Introd. (171 x] iz Divers Duckers, .and other Se.a Birds 
1805 Forsyth Beauties ScotL II. 380 [Amon^l] the sea- 
fowls ore., scarfs or black duckers. 1837 Maccillivray 
Hist. Brit. Birds II. 50 Cinclus Europxns . .Dipper, Diicker. 
X859 A. Smith In Alacm, Afag. I. 122 Gulls of all kinds are 
there, dookers and diver* of every description, 
t d. A fighting-cock that ducks its head. Obs, 
x688 R. Holme Armoufy 11. 252/1 A Ducker, or Doucker, 
is .such a kind of Cock asm bi.> Fighting will run about the 
Clod almost at every blow he gives. 


4 . ‘ A cringer ’ (J.). 

1 ! Meaning uncertain : Todd inserts it under 4 ; 
others would explain as « duck-hunter, 

161X Bkaum. & Fl. Philaster v. iv. i i6ao)6o My dainty 
duckers, vp with your thrcc-pil’d spirits. 

Xhioker K [f. I )uok sb, > t- -kk i .] 

1 . One who breeds or rears ducks. 

x8Sk Daily A’cios 14 July 2/2 Often the eggs are sold to a 
‘ ducker ’. 1889 Pall Malic. 14 May 3/x Ducks are. .dirty 
creatures, and if 'cleanliness he next to godliness* the 
Ayleshury duckers arc a long way reiiiovud. 

2 . A ducking-gun. 

X896 Month Mar. 390 He warned us in the most terrible 
manner not to get near his heavy ducker in the hows. 

Du'Okei^. [f. Duck sb.^ + -kuy.] A place 
where ducks are reared. 

*745 Columella's Hvsb. viii. xv, In (he middle of lliU 
duckery a lake is digged. _X79X S. Rogers Diary in Early 
Life (1887), .Saw the dauphin’s g.ardcn and duckery. 

Bucket, obs. form of Duc.vt. 

« Xhiok-hawk. [f. Duck 4 Hawk.] 

1 . A common English name of the niaish harrier 
or moor-buzzard {Circus xruginosus), 

x8xa Nole in Pennant's Hoot, 1 . 337 In some place* it [thu 
Moor Buzzardl is called duck hawk, 1876 ' 1 '. Hardy Ethel- 
herta (1B90) 7 Another large bird, which a ('ounlryinan 
would have pronouncc-d to In: one of the biggest du(,k-hawks 
that he had ever beheld. 

2 . U.S, Ajiplied to the American variety of the 
Iicregrine ftilcon {I'alco peregrinus var. tinalum). 

Roe Nat. Ser. Story iv, (Jur duck or. great -footed 
hawk is almost iileiilic.al with the . . peregrine falcon of 
Europe .. It measures alioul forty-five inches In the stretch 
of it.s wines, and its prevailing color is of a dark blue. 

Bucknood : see -noon. 

Buckie, Buckey : see Ducky. 

Ducldllg (dti’kiij), vbl, jA' [f. Duck v. + 
-INQ L] a. Immersion in water. 

1581 [see Duck 7 k i]. x6a6 Cart. Smith Aeeid. Vng. Sea- 
men 4 Ducking at Yards arinc, bawling vnder the Kccic. 
i6a8 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 60, 1 punished by ducking 
and other wayes a dozen . . men. I7a7-5X Chamiikrn Cycl. s. v. 
Ducking, 'I'hcru is also a kind of dry ducking, wherein the 
patient is only suspended by a rope, a few yaids above the 
surface of the water. X77X ^*R.\NKl.lN Auiobiog. Wks. 1840 
I. 30 Ills ducking sobered him a little, 1886 Kukkin Pra- 
terita I. 378 He ran no ri.sk but of a sound ducking, being 
. .a strong swimmer. 

b. Prompt bowing or bending of the head or 
body. 

X539 T. CiiAi'MAN III Chnm. 6b, Friars (Camden) p. xv, 
Dome ceremonyes. .dokyimes, nodyiigs, and l)ckyn|(cs, 1641 
Sanderson .SWvat. H. 6 What are all onr crossings, and 
kneelings, and duckings 7 Miss Buaddon Just as I am 
x.t(i, There w.xs much.. ducking of heads in the doorway. 


Bu'Ckillgv vbl. sb!^ [f. Duck jAI] The catch- 
ing or shooting of wiUl ducks. Also attrib.y ns 
ducking-punt ; duoking-gim, a fowling-piecc 
carrying a heavy charge a long way, so as to kill 
a large number of ducks in a flock at one shot. 

X577 E. Ho(;an in Hakluyt Voy.(ts^) 159 His pastime in 
ducking w'iih water Spaniels. 1598 H. Jonson Arc Alan in 
Hum. 1. i, Keep company with iiune but the archers of 
Fiiibbiiry, or the citizens that come a ducking to l.*,lington 
ponds! (1x640 Dav Peregr, Schot. (1881) 77 Their wines 
ilrcw them . . into the feilds a ducking with there water 
spaniells in soincr. 1813 J. F. Cooi er Pioneer xxii. The 
French ducking gun. x88o N. H. Bi.siior 4 Months iu 
.Smak box 7 He pnisiruclcd a new ducking-punt with a low 
paddle-wheel at its stern. 

Bucking 3 , -* Duck .r/v** 

x8aa 1 '. Mitchkli. Aristoph. II. 338 Add |iillow-La.se, 
sheeting, and ducking. 

Du'Cking, ppl a. [f. Duck v. -*• -ino -.] 'I'hat 
duck.s, dives into water or bow.s the head. 

1x1400-50 [see Duck 7'. 1]. 1530 'I'indai.i: Pract. Pnl. 

K iv, A (louckynge hyinicrite. 1770 Akm.si huno / uulut ions 
88 The Cyclades appear'd Like ducking cninioranls. 

Du'cking-pond. [f. Ducki.no vbl. sb.^ and ^.] 
a. A pond on which ducks may be himled or 
shot. b. A pond for the ducking of (^Tenders. 
(Tlie senses cannot alwny.s be discriminated.) 

1607 Middi.kton Fam. of Love iv. i, You iiiay taka your 
si*anicl and sptrnd some hours at the ducking-noiid. i6aS 
.SV.VJ. Bk. Middlesex in Jrnl. Chester Arch.rol. .Soc. (i86f ) 
VI. 224 inhabitants of the nnrisbe of St. j.anies, Clerk- 
cnwcll, shall erect and phu'e a Coctiueane-Sloole on the side 
of the ducking jionrJe. 2634 W.WooD New Efbg‘, Prosp, (1865) 
33 No ducking ponds can .affoard more delight than a Unie 
Coimoraiii, and two or three lusty DoKces. 1664 Ukiwh 
Diary 27 M.ir. 1765 Universal Afag XXXVI 1 . 54/1 The 
ducking-pond in \Vhitccha|iel 1870 Observer 13 Nov., Ball's 
Pond, Islington, takes its name from the Ducking Pond 
which licloiiged to amrson named Ball, who kept a tavern 
there in the reign of Charles 11 . 

Du*oking-8tool. A sort of chair at the end 
of .in oscillating ])l.ank, in which disorderly women, 
scolds, or dishonest tridesmen.were tied and ducked 


or plunged in water, as a punishment. See CuOKlNO- 
HTOOL. So Dnoking tumbYal, a ducking-rtool 
provided with wheels. 

15M Ipswich Chamberlain's Bk. in Clarke Iptwick {x 8 yh 
209 To porter* for taking down the * Ducking Stole xmr 
Records of Gravesend'va Jrnl, Chester Arenwol, Soc, <i8oi) 
VL 32 S For two wheele* and Yeekes for the Ducking-Stool. 
1688 K. Holme Artnonry lit. viil 351 A Cuck-stool, or a 
Ducking Tumbrel 17XR Akudthnot John Bull t. xii, 
Once fur all. Mr*. Mynx . . reniem 1 x;r, 1 say, that there me 
pillories ana ducking-stool*. X777 Howard Prisons Eng, 
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(1780) 84 I'ho lutkcrs bI Vienna are punished for frauds by 
the severity and disgrace of the duckiiig-stool. 1780 B. 
Wkst /Wwx in Andrews Old Tiut< Punishm, (1890) 
13 'I'here stands, my friend, in wndor^l. An engine called 
the ducking-stool. 1831 6V»//: Jan. 43/t In an Mart- 

nicnt uf the Cu.stom-house at Ipswich, is on original duck- 
ing-stool. 1853 Wharton Pa. D^st fi <^55 The punishment 
of the ducking stool cannot be inliicted in Pennsylvania. 

PnxUinff. [f- Uuck sb.^ f - lino, dim. suffix.] 
A yotin{r duck. 

ll^ly ducklinj^^ the cycnct, in one of Hans Andersen’s 
l.'iIcK, hatched with a biood of ducklings, and despised for its 
clumsiness until it grew into a swan. Hence the unpromis- 
ing child in a family who turns out the most brilHant of all. 

11440 Priwtp. Pa>v. 125/0 Dookelynge (/\ birdc), 
tinux. 1x53* Dewks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 912 'fhe duck- 
lyns, les anmtoHs. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 299 It is sport 
alone to see the nianer of an hen that hath sitten vimii ducks 
cgs..liuw at the first she will wonder to haue a teem of 
ducklings about her. c 1709 Prior IVidow .y Cat x i Nor 
chick, nor duckling, ’scapes, when Grim Invites the fox to 
dinner. 1869 Dulcken tr. Atukrsen's Liitlc Match Ctrl 
45, Ugly Ducklings I never dreamed of so much hanpincss 
when I was still the ugly Duckling ! X883 J. H. Ingkam 

in Harter's Mag. July 226/2 The mother’s fears alxmt her 
* ugly duckling .took another turn, 
t b. A term of endearment. Oh. 
i8m Massingkr Picture ir. i, Hiy dear, thy dainty duck- 
ling, bold Mathias. 1716 .Adluson Hut hark 

yoii, <lu« kling ; l>e sure you do not tell him that 1 am let 
into the secret. 

licncc Du'oklinffship, the stite of a duckling. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 740 Ducks, whether .. full grown, 
or in the lender state of ducklingship. 

Duckoy, obs. form of I)^x' 0 Y. 

Dnok’s biU. The bill of a duck. Applied 
a. to certain instrumcnt.s of this shape, chietly in 
surgery. Also attrib. 

x8ox Manningham Oiarv Feb. (Camdeid 23 They grope 
for the stone [in the bladder] with .an other toolc which 
they call a duckes bill. 1676 Wiseman Chintrg. Treat. 
314, 1 took hold of it with a Forceps Ducks bills. X79A 
Figging .y SramanskiP I. 4 Cleats . . the thin end is shaped 
widt a dut:k's bill. /hid. 28 The lower ends are . . thinned 
with a ditck's.bill shape. 

b. Printing. A tonjjue cut in a piece of stout 
paper and pasted on at the bottom of the t)'mpaii 
sheet. 


o. Comb., as duck's-bill bit, a form of bit for 
use in .1 liracc in wood- boring; ; duck*a-bill lim- 
pet, a limpet of the I'enus Parmophorus. 

Hack’s egg. Also duck egg. T'lic egg of a 
duck ; hence, b. in Cricktly the zero or * 0 ’ placed 
against a batsman's name in the scoring sheet when 
hu fails to score; no run.s; hencej generally in 
school-boy slang, ‘ noiiglit *. 

X398 'I’RtvisA liarth. De /'. A’, xix, Ixxxiv. (1405) 914 
Duckys egge** ben more thanne hrnnc.s egge,«i. i^x fsee 
Dcckling], 1863 Kkadi!: I 'ery Hard Cask vil, Now you 
and 1 , at I.ord*s the other d.'iy . .achioved . . the Hritish dtick’s- 
e^g.^ x868 {.see Di.’CK .fA‘ 7]. 1881 Standard 8 Inly 6/1 

Their captain wa.s out for the drc.-uled ‘ duck's egg , 

0. 'Fhe colour of the egg of a duck ; used allm’b. 
x8^ T. Hardy Kthelherta (1890) 115 A general flat tint of 
duck's-egg green. 1893 Crti.LiNGwixm Li/c Kuskin II. i«ni 
The walls, painted * diu k egg are hung with old pictures. 

Duck’s meat, duckmeat. i^DurKwxKn. 

*538 I'cRNiot Libcilus, Duckes meal. Lens Palustris. 
x6os Hoi.i.ANi) Piiny 11 . 142 There is a kind of mari.sli or 
inoory LeMiil.s (called Ducks mcati growing of it sclfc in 
.stanifiri^ waters. 1766 J. Hautham Jynl. 7 Jan. 27 Having 
most of Its surfVice covered with duck -meat. x8^a .S. I..OVKR 
Handy Andy iii. There wa.s Andy ..floundering in rank 
weeds and duck's inc.at. 

b. As an epithet of contempt. 

*599 Ma8.singkk, etc. Old Law m, U. Here’s your first 
weapon, duck'.s meal ! 

Du'Okwued. The common name for plants of 
the genus Lemna^ which Boat on still water, so 
as to cover the surface like a green car^t. 

r. 1440 Promp, Pan*. 125/2 Dockewede, paaella (P. //im- 
dilla). 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Leuteja de agua, duck 
weerle. Lens palustris. s 6 i 6 Bacon Sylva 8567 The Water 
also doth .send forth Plant.s, that h.'tvc no Roots fixed in 
the Kottome . . Such is that we call Duck- Weed. ^ 1743 
Genii. Mag. 418 Go to a ditch where there is a quantity of 
duckweed. 1840 Hoou Up the Rhine 35 Stagnant ditches 
and |K)nds covered with duckweed. 

Cnmb. 1895K. Gkaiiamk Gold. Age ao He hail rendered up 
his duckweed-bedabbled person into the hands of an aunt. 
Iloncc Su'okwMdy a., full of duckweed. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 530/2 The little green duck- 
weedy moat. 

Ducky (dp'ki). [f. Duok jA.1 -i- -y, dim. suffix.] 
+ 1. A woman’s breast. Ohs. 
rt 1536 Hem. VIII Let. to A. lioleyn in Select. /r. Harl. 
Misc. (1793) X47 Whose pritty duckys I trust shortly to 
kys.se. 1847-78 Halliwell, i^cky (North.). 

2. A term of endearment. 

18x9 Metropolis 111 . 252 The extravaganza of * My heart's 
core, .my dearest lovc—lovey, dovey, or odious duckey ’. 

Ducquoy, obs, form of Decoy. 


Duct (efokt). [ad, ducFus leading, conduct, 
command, in mcd.L. aqueduct, n. of action f. 

conduct, draw ; in mod.L. in sense 
The L. forpi was formerly in Eng. use.] 
i^The action of leading ; lead, guidance. Obs, 
0 -b To oljey our fate, to follow the duct 
of the st.^rs. 1684 tr. flonei's Merc. Compit. vi. ai6 The 
Fhy.sician. .is bi.miid to follow Nature’s duct. 


ta. Course, direction, trend. Obs, 

1650 Bulwkr Atithropomei. 48 The other the ductus or 
courM of the hair tum.s away. s68s Glanvill Liur Orient. 
146 (T.) According to the duct of this hypothesis. 171a 
Blair in Phil, Treuu, XXVli.43S Observing.. the Duct 
of it.s Fibres. 1718 J. Ciiambrrlaynic Relig. Philos. I. ix. 
i 8 Remarks upon each Duct, or Course, uf these Nerves. 

1 3. A passage, etc. leading in any direction. Obs, 
1670 E. Brown in Phil. Trans. V. itoi The ductus’s or 
veins of Metals, do. . .some-times run North and South, a S7xx 
Kbn Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 111 . 431, 1 then meet 
labyrinthal Ducts, Turnings and Windings, dark Retreats. 
t4. A Stroke drawn or traced, or the manner of 
tracing it (cf. L. ductus lUterarum). Obs. 

1699 N. Marsh ia Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 397 Using., 
a magnifying glass for discovering the more aiminutive 
line.s, ductuses, and appendages to the Letters. 1760 
SwiNTON in Phil. Trans. LI. 857 The ducts of the letters 
are drawn with so much accuracy, that they may be in- 
tirely depended upon. X796 PKfiCE Anonym. (1809) 278 
The ducts of the letters wifi .sufficiently justify this reading. 
6 . A conduit, channel, or lube, for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquid. 

17x3 IWe Guanlian No. 173 fj The two fountains., 
were brought by conduits or ducts. 1776 Act 16 Geo. Ill, 
c. 56 (T.) For making and perfecting any channel, course, 
main cut, or duct, through any of the grounds. 1809 A. 
Henry Trav. 69 The [sugar-maple] trec.s were . . tapped, 
and spouts or ducts iiitruduccu into the wound. 1880 
Print. Trades ^rnt. No. 31. xo For letterpress it ha.4 two 
ink ducts. 

6 . a. Phys. A tube or canal in the animal body, 
by which the bodily fluids are conveyed. Formerly 
used in a wide sense, so as to include the blood- 
vessels and alimentary canal, but now applied 
more strictly to the vessels conveying the cnylc, 
lymph, andfpcrctions. 

These have names expressing their position or character, 
or in .some ca.sc.s the name of their uiscoverer, as biliary, 
choledoch, cystic, efferent, geniio-urinary^ hepatic, lactL 
/eraus, lymphatic, Hosal, pancreatic, parotid, thoracic dnet, 
(See these wortls.) Also ducts 0/ Jietlim, the excretory 
tubes of the kidneys ; duct 0/ Bartholin, ducts 0/ Rivinus, 
certain ducts of the sublingual gland ; Steno's duct, that of 
the parotid gland, which conveys saliva into the mouth; 
H'hnrtods duct, that of the subinaxillary gland, also 
conveying saliva ; duct of Wirsung, the principal pan- 
creatic duct; Wolffian duct, the excretory duct of the 
Wolffian body or primitive kidney. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 570 There being peculiar ductu.s’s, 
by which the bloud passeth into the Aotta. xAt* Bkntlkv 
Boyle Led. too All the various ducts and ventricles uf the 
body. 1741 Monro Anat. fed. 3) 134 Steno's Duct may l)c 
traced .some Way on the Side of these Passages next the 
Nose. 1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 1. ii. 151 The whole 
alimentary Duct, quite down to the Auus. ( 3 oor:M 
Treat, fvounds I. 327 marg.. The treatment of wounds 
of the salival ducts. 1837-9 ITallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 
111. 2x9 Emstachius had observed the thomcic duct in 
a horse. x84< <6 G. £. Day tr. Simon's Atiiut. Chem. 1 . 
210 The capillary system surrounding the biliary ducts. 
1871 lIi'XLKY Phys. V. 131 The neck by which a gland 
communicates with the free surface is called its duct. 

b. Pot. One of the vessels of the vascular tissue 
of plants, formed by a row of cells of which the 
partitions have Ijeen obliterated, and containing 
air, water, or some secretion; spec, the narrow 
tubular continuous cells surrounding the broad 
cells or utricles in the leaves of Sphagnum. 

1858 Carrenteb Veg, Phys. § 40 The midrib and veins., 
consist of three kinds of structure ; — ducts or c.m.'ils, which 
are supposed to transmit fluid. z866 Trens. Hot, 1 . 433/x 
Ducts, tubular vessels marked by transverse lines or dots, 
t Ducta*rloU8, a. Ohs. [f. 1 .. ductahus of or 
for drawing, f. ducF ; sec prcc. and -akiou».] 

1656 Blount Glouogr., DudariouSt thatdrawelh, leadeth, 
or guideth. 

tDu'Ctate. Obs. [Cf. Duction and - atkL] 
The product of two quantities multi jjlied together. 

1610 \V. Folkin(;ha.m Art 0/ Survey ii. viii, 61 From the 
inedietie of the sides vnited, subduct each side seuerally ; 
eradicate the diictat of the said medietic and remainders. 
Dn'ctible, a. Now rare. [a. obs. F. dwtibU^ 
ad. L. type *ductibilis, f. duct- ppl. stem of dildh-e 
to lead, draw : see -ble.] Ductjlk. 

X413 Pilgr. Sotvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 77 The hede 
oweth rightwy.sly to be of gold, sliewyng hyiiLscIf tough 
and ductyble. 1613 Cockkrasi, Ductible, easic to be per- 
swaded, or drawne. x66o W. Skckkk Nonsuch Prof, xa 
The purest gold h the most ductiblc. a 1704 T. Brown 
2 O.Kjord ScHol. Wks. 1730 I. la If any should prove more 
intractable or less ductible than others. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867I IL 449 We must, .know from experience that 
gold is ductible before we can predicate ductility of gold. 
Hence Dnotlbi^llty, ductility, pliahleness. 

1789 CowpER Lett, 16 June, Ductability of temper. 

Ductile (dt^'ktil, -oil), a. Also 7 -il. [a. F. 
auctiU ( 13 -I 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. aucHU 
is that may be led or drawn, f. dttcirt to lead.] 

1. Of metal : a. That may he hammered out thin ; 
malleable ; flexible, pliable, not brittle. Still fre- 
quent in literary use : for technical use, see b. 

a 1340 IIampole Psalter xcvii. 6 Syngis til cure God . . in 
trumpys ductils (Vulg. in tubis duetiltbus]. 1367 Maplkt 
Gr. torest xo It [gold] is more ductile and eaue to be 
brought to what poynt you will then ony of the other. 
1601 Hoixand Pliny II. 505 The other sort of copper., 
yeeldeth to the hammer and will be drawne out, whereupon 
some there be who call it Ductile, i. battable. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 290 Picce.s for his tegs of ductile tin. 1869 

Mrs. Sombrville MoUc. Sc. i. L 4 Calcium is a bright 


ductile metal of a bronze colour. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. 
xviii. asm Greaves of ductile tin. 

b. Capable of being drawn out into wire or 
thread, tough. (The current technical use.) 

i8s6 Bacon Syha f 845 All Bodies Ductile (as Metals 
that will be drawne into Wire). 17^ Pearson in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVX. 430 'ilie best Englisn copper is accounted 
less tough and ductile than Swedish copper. i8a6 Henry 
Kleui. Chem. I. 470 All the metals, that have been de- 
scribed as mRlleable, (with the exception, perhaps, of 
nickel) are also ductile, or may be formed into wire. 1875 
Emerson Misc., Parnassus Wks. (Bohn) III. 359 A firm 
ductile thread of gold. 

2. Of matter generally : Flexible, pliant ; capable 
of being moulded or shaped ; plastic. 

1630 H. More Imntorl. Soul (in6a) 175 The moist and 
ductfi matter in the Womb. 1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
IV. ii. 303 llie Waters were . .a more ductile, and passibly 
a more fcrtil Body than the Earth, 1705 Pope Odyss. 
XII. 208 The ductile wax with busy hand.s 1 mold. 1735 
SoMERviLi.K Chase iv. 162 Potters form Their .soft and 
ductile Clay to various Shapes. s8^ Phillips Vesm. viii. 
209 The level interior is full of ductile sulphur, 
b. fig. Of things immaterial. 

1684 T. Burnet TV/. F.arth i. 187 llie first principles of 
life mu.st be tender and ductile, that they mny yield to all 
the motions and gentle touches of nature. 1788 Reid 
Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3. 77 To show of what ductile 
materials .syllogisms are made. x84a H. Rogers Introd. 
Burkis Wks. 46 There never was a man under whose 
hands language was more pla.stic and ductile. 1864 Burton 
.S'ci>/ Abr. I. V. 239 The Roman law. .has proved extremely 
ductile and accommodating. 

3. Of persons, their dispositions, etc.; Susceptible 
of being led or drawn ; yielding readily to per- 
suasion or instruction ; tractable, pliable, pliant. 

i6aa Donnk Semt. 15 Sept. 21 A good, and tractable, and 
ductile disposition. x6to Duryk ^ust Re-ProP. 16 Men of 
ductile spirits unto evill. 1765 Johnson Oos. .Shahs. Plays, 
Rom. ly yul., Whose genius was not very.. ductile to 
humour, but acute, argumentative, comprehensive. and sub- 
lime. 1833 Lvti-on Rienzi iii. ii. The ductile temper of 
Adeline yielded easily. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 
II. 3Z0 The man. .was in truth childishly soft and ductile. 

4. Of water : Conducted or capable of being 
made to flow through channels. 

[a 1637 B. yonsods Fall of Wks. (Rtidg.) 503/2, 

1 felt It ductile [i&io dactile : see Dactii.e] through my 
blood.] itoB Pope l)nnc. i. 6a Ductile dulness new mean- 
ders takes. 1737 Savage Of Public Spirit i6 Lo! 
ductile riv'lets visit distant towns! 1834 lUactno. Mag. 
XXXV. 177 The ductile streams, .after performing their 
fertilizing office, bound over the rocks. 

Hence Bu'otllaly adv . ; Dn'otiltnasa [rare). 
ai6iRDoNNE Bia8a»>aTO( (1644) >55 Gold. .by reason of 
a fuithfull tenacity and ductilenesse, will be brought to 
cover zoooo times as much of any other Metlall. 16x8 — 
.Serm, Hi. 524 Which .shewes the Ductilenesse, the Appli- 
ablcnc.ssc of Gods Mercy. x6a9 Ibid, cxxxvi. 439 , 1 come into 
the hands of my Gixl os pliably, as ductilcly, os that first 
clod of Earth of which he made me in Adam. 

Duotili'motdr* [f- L. dmtiUis ductile + 
-METEii: cf. mod. F. ductilimbtre (Littrd).] An 
instrument for measuring the ductility of metals. 

W, Hamilton Did. Terms Arts ^ Sc. citett in 
Worcester 1846. 

Ductility (d»kti*lfti). [f. Ductile + -jtv, 
after L. type ^ducUUtds'. cf. F. ductiliti (1701 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being ductile. 

1. Capability of being extended by beating, 
drawn out into wire, worked upon, or bent ; mal- 
leability, pliableuess, flexibility. 

1654 Whitt.ock y.ootomia 44 This Ductility of Spirit com- 
mencleth Men, as well as that other doth Mettals. 1683 
Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., 1 stepp d into a goldbeaters work- 
house, where he shew’d me the wonderfull ductiiitie of that 
spreading and oylie mettill. 1794 Sullivan Fieiu Nat. 1 . 
4?5 Argillaceous earth is distinguishable from.. a certain 
viscidity and ductility, which proceed from its power of 
retaining water. i8s6 J. Smith Panorama Se. ^ Art. II. 
364 The'ductility of platina is such, that it has been drawn 
into wire of less than the two- thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. 1881 I.ubrock in Nature Na 618. 407 Sup- 
posing that glacier ice ciuoys a kind of ductility, 
b. transf. andyf^. 

1634 [see prcc.]. 1734 tr. Rollin' s A nc, Hitt. 1 II. ix. i. 164 
Never was thei-e ductility of genius equal to his. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 20a Greater ductility and energy 
of lanj^uagc. 

2. Capability of being easily led or influenced $ 
tractableness, docility. 

ififu WHITI.OCK Zootomia 220 Calling Obstinacyi^Solidity ; 
and numble Ductility after further Reason, and Discoveiy, 
Scepttek Inconstancy. 1768 Siicknk Sent. Journ. (x778)I. 

S 6 \Remise Door) As I led her on, I felt a pleasurable 
uctility about her. x88o Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 247 
A spirit of servile ductility. 

t Dll* 0 ti 08 l. Obs, Also 5 duooioun. [ad. L. 
ductidn-emt n. of action f. ducirp to lead.] The 
action of leading or bringing, lit, and fig. (In 
quot. 1430 « multiplication.) 

€ 1430 Art of Nombtyng (E. E. T. S.) ix Oft of duccioiin 
of figures in cifres nought is the resultant, as here, whm 
it is evident and open, ^ that the first figure of the norobre 
to be multipliede be a cifre, vndir it shaUedw none sette. 
1817-77 Feltham Resolves it. Ixvi. 299 By the but meanly 
wise and common ductions of bemisted Nature, tt would 
haue been no very pow^ul Oratory. ** >898 Scarburch 
Euclid (1705) ^ Eudide only means n Mental Duciion, 
or Position of that strait line between any two pmnts. 
Dil*otl«i«« [‘LESS.] Having no duct. 

Dneilsss glastdst 'term applied to several bodies which 
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present the general character of glands, but possese no 
excretory ducts. They are the thymus and thyroid bodies, 
the s^een, adrenals, and the vascular, carotic, coccygeal, 
and pituitary bodies.' Syti. S&c. Ltx, 
i8^-ga Toon Cycl. Anai. IV. iiie/x The ductless glands. 
t8k Lfdr, UnitK KnewL IX. Bp 'l*he liver, in one of its 
functions, is a ductless gland. x88i Mivart Cat 237 The 
Thyroid Body or gland is another ductle&s structure of 
unknown function. 

Unetor (di 7 *ktdJ, fa. L. ductor leader, 

aront-n. from dtiegre to lead.] A leader. 
fL ' The leader of a band of music, an officer 
belonging to the court ’ (llalliw.) Obs, 

15 . . Hausfk» Ord. Edw, III in HomeK Ord. p Mynstrell&s, 
ductors or centeners, everye man by the davc. .0. o. 12. 

ta. A line which ' leads * in some direction. Obs, 
idSB Sir T. Bkownb Gani. Cyrus ii. 115 The.. Lozenge 
figure. .being most ready to turn every way.. having its 
ductors. .at each Angle. 

8. Printing. A roller which conveys the ink 
from the ink-fountain to the distributing-rollers. 
Cf. DocTOit sb, V a. Also ductor-roUer, 
iBgr OJS^c. CataL Gt, Exhih. I. 383 [A] trough formed 
of an iron roller, called the ductor, against which., an iron 
plate rest.4, and, by its pressure, regulates the quantity of 
ink. .The ink i.s conveyed by the ductor-roller to the table. 
fDuctOXyt Obs, rare, [f. I.. dnct-\ see above 
and -OUY.] A conducting instrument or appliance. 

z^8 Wani.ky Wond. Lit, World iii. xliv. {15. 326/1 
I did therefore put woitl-s into this ductoij of the voice. 
XhlOtule (do’ktinl). rare, [f. L. type *ductul- 
us, dim. of duct-us.} A minute duct. 

sttg Fostrk & Balfour Entbryol, I. vi. lU (Cent.) As 
the ductules grow longer and become branched, vascular 
processes grow in between them. 

t Daxtnre. Obs, [ad. I,, type ^ductura, f. 
ducHre to lead : see -ure.] 

1. l/tading, guidance, direction. 

1844 J. GoonwiM Innoc, Triumph, (i645> 84 Willingly and 
liy the ducturc of their own inclinations, a 1677 M antom 
Wks, 1871 II. 332 Observe the ducturc and Icaciing of Pnj- 
vidence. ^ a 27x6 South Sernu (1737) IX. v. (R.), To stci-r 
our practice according to the ducturc of the univcrs.Tl church. 

2 . Exteiusion or movement in some direction. 

167^ 'J'kahkrnr CVir. Ethics xxii. 328 A melodious son.^, 

a delicious harmony.. by ductiires scarce perceivable in the 
thrmt. x6gi T. UrALE] Acc, Neio Invcpti, p..v. Lines are 
Artificially made by the ducture of some point. 

8. A duct or channel. 

1690 Maynwarinu Vita Sana vl. 81 Aliene matter.. sent 
forth by the next convenient ducturc, t»r cmunctory. 

Duoypers, var. Douzrpers, Obs, 

Xhld (d»d), Chiefly //. duds (dodz). colhj. 
and dial. Also 5-7 dudde. [Origin unknown. ) 

1 . t An article of clothing, a coarse cloak (jobs.). 
Usually (now always) //. ^Clothes, {slangot colloq, 
depreciatory or humorous). 

14.. Voc, in Wr.AVulckcr 568 flirrus vel Hirrum^ i,gros- 
sum vestimentum, a dudde. ei^M Vromp, Parv, 134/2 
Dudde, clothe, amphibilus. 11(67 Harman Caz>€at 86 We 
wyll fylche some dudde.s. a 1605 Montgomf.rib Flyting 
w. Polwart 345 When thy duddes are bedirtten. X65X Ran- 
ixiLf’H, etc. Hey for Honvsty iii. t. Wks. (1875) 431 By 
these good stampers, upper and nether duds, iTl mp from 
Ruffmans of the Harinanbcck. xypo Burns JoHy 

8th Recit., They tooiii’d their pocKs, .in' (lawn'd their duds. 
1831 Scott yml. 5 Mar., Ijiromlscd to shake iny duds and 
give them a c.ast of my calling. 1861 Ramsay Keniin, Sen 
II. 126 He's mair need o' something to get duds to his back. 
1866 Mrs. Stowk Lit. Foxes a6 Girls knit away small for- 
tunes. .011 little duds that do nobody any good, x88x Tkoi.- 
1.0PK Marian Fay iii. (Farmer), To see ner children washed 
and put in and out of their duds. 

attrib, a zsap Skklton Poems agst, Gamesche olb In dud 
frc-se ye was schryiied With belter frese lynyd. 

b. slang and dial, EiTect.s in general, * things ’. 
x66r Hrau h Kirkman Eng, Hogue (Farmer) All your 
duds are binged avast, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cresv^ 
DuddSt Cloaths or Goods, R. Tomi.inron Slan/f Pas- 
toral ix. 3 No duds in my pocket, no sca-coal to burn. 1897 
R. Pkacock N. W, Line. Ghss., Duds^ workmeu’.s toofs, 
clothes, personal possessions of small value. 

2 . //. Ragg, ragged clothes, tatters. (Rarely 

1508 Kknnedie f^yting w. Dunbar 384 Cryiand earitas 
at durris . . Bairfut, brekeies, and all in duddis vpdost. 1768 
Ross Heknort 40 (Jam.) A hair-brain’d little ane wagging 
a* wi* duds. iSn^orr Ni^l v, A ragged rascal, every 
dud upon whose back was bidding good-day to the other. 
i8s3 Calt K, Gilhaite I. 8x (Jam. b.v. CuJ^ He fell into 
the comer of the room like a sack of duds. x88o Brsant & 
Rice Seamy Side xix. She. .was clothed in nothing but old 

T and duds. 1889 Brsant Bello/St, Pauts 111 . ax. 

Applied contemptuously to a person, rare, 

(In quot. 1870, perh.a: scarecrow : see next.) 
i8a« Jamieson s.v., ^plied to athowless fellow..* He's 
a soft dud. Roxh. 1840 Carlyle Lei, in Ftoude Life in 
Lend, 1 . vil. xB6 A wretched Dud called — , member for — 
called one day. 1870 Putnam's Mag, Feb. (Farmer^, 
Think of her ? I think she is dressed like a dud ; can't say 
how she would look in the costume of the present century. 

Hence BwOiumi, a scarecrow, dial, 

1674 Blount Glostogr, fed. 4I, Dudmant a Maulkin or 
Effigies set up to fright Birds from Com or Grain sowed. 
1787 Grose Pros/, Gloss., Dudmsut, a scarecrow, also a 
ragi^ fellow. .i8e 8 in Brockbtt AT. C. Gloss, 1814 J. T. 
Hewlett Parsons 4> W, x, He wasjust like a dudman. 
[Duddelfl, given in some Diets. » Duds ; but 
probably a misprint for puddles, 
rgde PiLKfNGTON Exp, Ahdiam, Pref. Aa viH, As he that 
ripes in a dungehytl. is infect with the smdl therof..so 
good men, now learchinge the festerd cankers and riping 
the stinking duddels of Poperi, for a time smell evil.] 


Dndder (dv^doi), v, Ohs, exc. dial, [vor. of 
Didbkr.1 intr. To shudder, shiver. 

A 1658 I ORD, etc. Witch Edmonton 11. i, I dudder and 
shake like an aspen leaf, a 1846 Spurdens Suppl, F‘erbfs 
Voc K, Anglia, Dudtier, to shiver with cold, or with fear ; 
to .shudder ; but a more ex[ur^sivc word. 

IHl'ddexy. dial, [f. Dud^-ert.] A place 
where woollen cloth is sold or manufactured. 

A 15JU Lklanu Collect, (1774) II. 444 (Stourbridge) Sacol- 
lum^ inditia rudertim domus veterls co loco ubi nunc 
pars furi lanarii, Angl. the Duddery, 1778 Eng, Gazetteer 
(ed. 3) s. V. Stourbridge, Great store of serges, duroys, 
druggets, &c. from Exeter, Taunton, Bristol.. and some 
too from London : so that the Duddery, an area of 80 or 
TOO yards square, in which the clothiers unload, resemble.s 
BlacKWell-Ilall. x8o6 in Hone Ez>ery-day lik. I. 1306 In 
this duddery |nt Stourbridge fair] . . 100,000/. worth of 
woollen m.Tnufacture has l)een sold in lens than a week. 
[A correspondent says that a Large woollen factory* at 
Haverhill in Suffolk goes by the name of tlie Duddery.] 

t Duddle, sb, Obs. rare, A teat, nipple. 

1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref (1716) 24a To his lips M.Tdgc 
held the Bottle, On which he suckt, as Child at Duddle. 

DuddlOi V, Obs, [cf. Doddle v, and Diddle 
».•*] trans. To confuse, muddle. 

x^ W. PAncN E.tfed, Scotl. in Arb. Gamer III. X29 
Howbeit liccause the riders were no babies, nor their horses 
any colts, they could [with their ratticsj neither duddle the 
one nor affray the other, xw Lankha.m Let. (1871) 47 So 
duddid with such varictee of delyghts .. [they] coold not . . 
tend their work a whyt. 

t Du'ddroiui. Sc. Obs. [? f. Dud.] An oppro- 
brious epithet : ? One clad in duds. 

xsoo ao Duniiar Poems xxvi. 71 Mony slute, daw, and 
slepy dttddroun. x<36 I-ynoesav Anszo. Kingis Flytiuo 
59 '1 o indyte, how that duddroun was drest, I>rowkit with 
dreggis, quhiinperand with mony quhryne. 

Dnday (du*di), a. Sc, [f. Dud + -y i.J Ragged. 
17x3 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, i. i. Song v, Little love or 
canty cheer can come Frae duddy doublets, and a iianlry 
toorn. x8i8 Scott Urt. Midi, xxx, There isna a whecn 
duddie haims to be crying after anc. Mrs. Caklyi.b 

Lett. 1 . 306 That two-year-old duddy child. 

Ilcncc Dn ddineM (J«'ira. 1825). 

Dude (di»d). U,S, [A factitious slang term 
which came into vogue in New York about the 
tx^ginning uf 1S85, in connexion with the * oesthetic ’ 
craze of that day. Actual origin not recorded.] 

A name given in ridicule to a man affecting an 
exaggerated fastidiousness in dress, speech, and 
deportment, and very particular about what is 
aesthetically * good form ' ; hence, extender! to an 
exquisite, a dandy, *a swclP. 

1883 Graphic 31 Mar. 310/1 The * Dude ' sound.s like the 
name uf a bird. It tS| on the contrary, Americ:.Tn slang for 
a new kind of American young mari..Tlie one object for 
which the dude exists is to tone down the erccntricitics of 
fashion .. 'J’he silent, .subfusc, sulxlued *dudc * hands down 
the traditions of good form. 1883 North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript 24 June, Hie new coined word 'dude* .. has 
travelled over the country with a great deal of rapidity 
since but two months ago it grew into general use in New 
York. iSByAtnerican VH. isi The social 'dude' who 
affects Enmish dress and the English drawl. 18^ Harper’s 
Mag, LXVIl. 633 The elderly club dude. 1884 in Biyrc 
Amer. Comnnv. (1888) II. App. 643 Dudes and roughs, civil 
service reformers and office-holding Ijosses. .join in midnight 
conferences. x886 A. Lang in Longm. Mag. Mar. 353 Our 
novels establish a false ideal in the American imagination, 
and the result is that mysterious being * The Dude , 

Hcncc Du'dedoxn, Dn'deneis, Du'dery, Du*- 
dl0m {nonce~wds.)y the state, style, character or 
manners of a dude ; DndliiE ("I’n), a female dude ; 
Dn'dlsh a., char.'icteristic of a dude ; foppish. 

X883 Philrtd, Times No. 289a. 2 Not . .to encourage the de- 
velopment of the dude or the dudinc in hi.s doinininii. 1885 
Boston (Mass.) yml. June a/j The intense diideness of 
Lord Beaconsfield in hix early days is illustrated by a letter 
written in 1830. 1889 Bookzvorm 237 Any dudish Anglo- 
manioc or Fifth Avenue ' bud 1889 Voice (N. Y.) 3 May, 
The PharLsaical dudery whichprcsumes todciwher [woman] 
a place in the world, .equal with man. xSgo Teacher ^ 
Sept. Tox Are we traveling the way of the Grerks?.. 
Is dudism becoming more contagious among us than phil- 
anthropy? X89X A. Welckfr Woolly^ West 60 Joe then 
went ea.st, and . . married a young dudinu out there. 1894 
Dickson Life Edistm^^io A dudish applicant, with .*m 
overweening sense of his own self-importance. 18^ Fomnt 
(IJ. S.) May 345 [It] would relegate its champion to the 
realm.<i of dud^ora. 

Dude, obs. pa. t. of Do v, 

Dudeen (ui^dra). Also dodeen, doodheen, 
doudeen, dudheen. Irish name for a short clay 
tobacco-pipe; now generally known in (ireat 
Britain, and esp. in the British Colonies and U.S. 

1841 I.RVKR C, (fMalley evil, A short dudeen graced his lip. 
184R Thackeray Fits-Boodle's Conf. Wks. 18^ XX 11 . ns, 
1 found the IrLsh doodheen and tobacco the ple.T!.ani»st 
smoking possible. x88o .Senior Trav. ^ Trout in Ami- 
podcs 100 [He] knocks the ashes out of his dudheen. 
t Dudgexif tb, and a. Obs, [perh. the same as 
Dudceor shy : a dagger with a handle of this ma- 
terial being cheap and often regarded as an inferior, 
unreliable weapon; cf. quots. 1581 and 1590 in 
Dudgeon sb.^ 3.] 

A. sb, * Poor stuff', trash. 

xgps O. Harvey Pierc/t Super, 139 The stalest dudgen 
or^urdest balductum that they.. can invent. 

B. adj, 1 . Mean, poor, contemptible. 

1589 Nashe Almond for Parrot 5 a, We talkt euen now 


of a dudgen destine! ion from which my Bedlam brother ,, 
with the rest of those patches, .strlue to deriue theyr dis- 
cipline disobedience, 1593 Dratton Idea 437 Thiiik’st 
thou, my Wit shall kvepe the pack-Horse Way, That ev’ry 
Dudgen low Invention goes 1 

2 . ? Ordinary, homely. 

16x3 Bkaum. & Fl. Captain 11. i, Though I am plain and 
dudgeon, 1 would not he an ass. ex6i8 Fletcher <>• 
Citrinth it. iv. Tell him I.. would request to see him pre- 
sently : Ve see I u.sc old dudgen phrase to draw him. 

Dudgeon (dn‘dj;;)n),jAi Forms: 5-6 dogeon, 
5 dogean, dojoun, dugiou, 6 dogen, -ion, 
dogyon, 6 doodgean, 6-7 dudgen, -in, •ion, 
6- dudgeon. [Occurs as digeon in AF. : the 
form of the word suggests a French origin ; but no 
corresp. word has been founxl in continental French.] 
+ 1 . A kind of wood used by turners, esp. for 
handles of knives, daggers, etc. Obs. 

(According to Gerarde 1 31)7 = lioxwood. 'I’he same sense 
has liccn attributed to dtidgin in the following quot. from 
diolland's Pliny, where iiowcvcr the 1 .atin is m).scure, and 
llie English a very rude rendering of it.) 

160X Hoi.land PRny xvi. xvt, Now for the Box tree, the 
wood thereof is in as great request as the very best ; seldom 
h.iih it any grain crisped damask-wisc, .and iieucr bat alxmt 
the root, the which is dudgin and ful of work. For other- 
wise the grain runneth streight and ciicn without any wau- 
iiig. [Pliny : In primis vero matcrics honorata buxo cst 
raro crispanti ncc nisi rndicc, de cctero Icnis ({uics est 
material .silentio quodnni et duritie ac pallore commenda- 
hilis, in ipsa vero arborc toni.Trio open-.] 
xjto Ordinance for Cutlers, Loud., in Lett,. Bk. H. If. 
cxviii, Qe nulles maiiciies darhre torsqc digeon soyent 
colourez. [tr. in Riley Ai;/irA7//(i868)439Nuhandleof 
wood, except dogeoii.]^ 1439 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) III. 06 De 
j dagger, cum manubriodedogeon. X443 Ibid. Ii. 88 1 'imm 
par cultellorum cum m.Tnuhrio dc dugioii. rx 440 Protnp. 
i 'arzf, 436/2 Konnyu, as dojuun, or iiiaset c. or oher lyke. 150a 
Aknoi.ok ChroH, (1811) 845 All my stuf beyng in my [Cut- 
ler's] shomie, that is to saye, yiicry, dogcon, horn, mauyll. 
X53S in Maddison Line. Wills (1888 > ix A pare of bends of 
dugcon. xg^o x6oo Customs Duties (B. M. Add. MS. 

Dogen, the c pccus containing v** xs, iRfo Turner 
Herbal ii. 71!), l“hc wilde ashc..can scarsly lie knowen 
from diidgyon and I thynke that the iiioste parte of dogion 
is the root of ilie wilde ashe. 1597 Gerarue Z/ffAi/ (1633) 
1225 (L.) Turners and cutlets .. doe call tliis woude [box 
woode] dudgeon, wlicrcwith they make dudgeon-hefted 
daggers. x6to Aci 12 Chas. ^ Sched., Dudgeon the 
hundred pccces cont. five score, j. U. 

t 2 . Tile hilt of a dagger, made of this wood : cf. 
dudgeon- haft in 4. Ohs, 

1605 Shaks. Maeb. it. i, 46, 1 see . . on thy Blade, and 
Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood. 

3. Hcncc dudgeon-doggor, niul in later use dud- 
geon : A dagger with a hilt made uf * dudgeon ’ ; 
also, a butchers steel, arch, 

1581 J. \\r.u, H addon’s An sw, Osor. loh. L^ponthe whiche 
whkiii you riishe with your doodgean claggar eloquence. 
1500 Grkrnk Wks. (1882) VTII. 199 Loose in the haft like 
a dudgin dagger, a X6B7 Cui jon Poet. H ks. (1765) 87 With 
Dudgeon Dagger at hi.s Back. x8s6 Scoir Wooefst. vii, 
Bid me give him three inches of my dudgeon-d.Tggcr. 

1638 Bhome Antipodes v. v, Wks. 1873 111 . 338 Take 
your dudgeon. Sir, I ha done you .simple .service. ^,1663 
Bu'i lkk //»</. I. i. 379X1 was a serviceable Dudgeon. Either 
for fighting or for drudging. Ibid. ii. 769Tiuit Wight With 
gauntlet blue and Bases white And round blunt Dudgeon 
{some later edd. truncheon], x8w Camlyi.k Ft. Rev. 11 . 
III. V, And still the durigeon sticKs from his left lapelle. 
x88s Shoktiiouse J, InglesanKt^. 2) 11 . xix. 372. 

4. attrih,^^^<^ Comh., 7 »dttdgem'‘knife\ f dudgeon- 
dagger : see 3 ; dudgeou-haft, the hilt of a 
dagger, made of * dudgeon ' ; hence dudgeon- 
hafted a, {arch,) ; *1* dudgeon-tree ^ i . 

*SS 9 cf 7 . Gryffyn (Somerset Ho.), My d.Tgger wt 
the *dudgen lialte giltc. x6xi Co'KIk.. Daguc a roflles, a 
Scottish d.aggcr ; or Dudgeon haft tlaggcr. a x6xr Har- 
INGTON Epigr. IV. IX A gilded blade halii oft a dial gen Imft. 
1634 5 Brkkrtijn Trav. (1844) 108 [I] bought in Edinburgh 
. . a diidgeon-h.afted dagger, and knives, gilt. 18x6 Scorr 
Old Mort. xxxvi, I’ll dash your teiMh out w ilh my dudgeon- 
haft ! 1841 Borrow Zincali (1872) 213 I’d straight un- 

sheath my ^dudgeon knife And cut his wcasaiid through. 
i86x Tiiorndury True as Steel (1863) 111. 2o('iuting oat 
the he.Tvy lead window frame with a short heavy dudgeon- 
knife. X55X Aberdeen Reg, V. 3i (Jam.) Certane "dugcoo 
tre coft be him. x6or Dkkker Saiirom. Wks, 1873 1. 195, 1 
am too well rancht..to bee .stall'd With his *diidgion wit. 

Dudgeon sb,^ and a. Forms: 6 

dudgion, duggin, 6^1 dudgen, (7 dodgeon, 
dudgin, -ing), 7 - dudgeon. [Origin unknowu ; 
identical in form with prec. ; but proviHionally 
separated as having, so far as is known, no con- 
nexion of sense. Cf. Enducine. 

A conjectural derivation from Welsh dygen malice, resent- 
ment, appears to he historically and phonetically baselesK.) 

A feeling of anger, resentment, or offence; ill 
humour. Almost always in phr. in dudgeon, and 
esp. with qualifying adj., as high, great, deep, 

XS73 G. Harvcy Letttr-bk, (Camden) 38 Who seem'd to 
take It in marveliiK great duggin. xgoa Grkkne Disput, 6 
Taking it in dudgion, that they should be put down by a 
Pesant. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. x When civil dudgeon 
first grew high. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. 11, ii. 1 hope you 
are nor going out in dudgeon. Cousin ? X78X M ad. D'Ardlav 
Diary May, I returned without, .any remaining appearance 
of dudgeon in my phiz. x8x6 Scott Antig, v. lliey often 
parted in deep dudgeon. x86e TROLiofB Orky F. xxvii. 
(X873) 195 You must not be in a dudgeon with mo. x86s 
Livingstone Zambesi ix. 197 He went off in a high duo- 
geon. x885 Manch. Exam. 23 Feb. 3/3 [He] resigned his 
position os reporter of the Comittee In high dudgeon. 



BUB. 


Birz>aEON. 

f B. attfib, and adj. Resentful, spiteful ; ill- 
humoured. Obs. 

fijiSg raMe w. Haichtt C b, If such a onedoo but nod, it 
is ri^t dudgin and deepe discretion.] ijpg Nashk Lenten 
Stuff e (iS7i.i 5 Those du 1 }-pated pennifatners, that in such 
dudgeon scorn rejected him. sCas Lisle Du Darias, Noe 
taS Another spcalceth low, one dudgeii is and spightful. 
tlence Bu'dffoon v., to be in dudgeon, rar^, 
i 8 S 9 G. Mkrkoith X. Fwerel xxxviii. You've never been 
dudgeoning already. 

Dudine, Dudish, Dudism : see Dud£. 
Bndleyitd (dn dliioit). Afin. [f. Dtutteyville, 
a town in .Mabama, U.S.] A hydrous mica formed 
by the transformation of margarite. 

1^3 in Proc, Amer. PM. Soc. XIII. 40a. 1875 Dana’s 
Min. App. ii. 17 Dudleyite. .has the form of margaritc. 

Dudman: see Dun. 

Bue (di»), a, and adv. Also 4-6 dew, dewe, 
dwo, 5 deu, diewe, dwwe, duewe, 5-6 du, 7 
dueue. [ME. a. OF. deu, later d/i, orig. pa. pple. 
of devoid to owe late L. *debut’um for debitum : 
cf. It. dwuto, formerly devuto, owed, due.] 

A. adj. 1 . That is owing or payable, as an en- 
forceable obligation or debt. 

r X340 Cursor M, 68 (Triii.) For here shal mede wil>outen 
let He sett to him for dew duel] dett. v 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 312 IJif tipes when dewe bi Ooddis coin- 
aundement. 1413 Pi^r. Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859! 79 
Owre raunson were suuerhaboundaunt, ouer that was due. 
1596 Shakr. Merck, K iv. i. 411 Three thousand Ducats 
due \'nto the lew. x6i6 Sib F. Kinusmill in Listnore 
Papers Scr. 11. (1887) II. 18 Bouth confesse the dueue debt 
but I can gett itt of neythcr. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Re- 
creat, il. (1077) R must speedily die, and pay the Debt 
that’s due to Nature. 1848 Wharton Lata Lex. s.v., A 
debt is said to be due the instant that it has existence 
as a debt; it may be payable at a future time. 1874 
Grkkn Short I fist. v. § 4. 238 The amount of service due 
from the .serf had become limited by custom. 1891 Law 
Times XC. 409/r The whole of tho.se .sum.s remained due. 
b. Of a person : That owes. Nowr/w/. axcolloq. 
1413 Pilgr. Svtule (Caxton 1483) iv. vii. 61 They ben due 
to payen this dcttc. x8ia Inckam Poetns 73 (Jam.) He. . 
Strives to pay what he is due Without repeated craving. 

O. Phrases. To fall or become due ; to become 
immediately payable, as a bill on reaching maturity. 
'Joyfrinv or accrue due : to be in process of maturing 
for payment. 

x68a ! SCARLKTT Exchanges g6 The Time must precisely 
be. .written in every Bill of Exchange, that the Drawer may 
certainly know when they fall due. 1693 in l*iclon L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (iSS.p I. 263 Now due or accrewiiig due. x8i8 
Ckimsr Digest (eti. a) IV. 224 Nor for what e.statn the rent 
was to tie paid, nor when or on what days it was to grow 
due. 188a KiTiiiaL Couuii*ig-ho. Did. (1893) 89 The bill 
rcaljy becomes^ due on tlie third di^ of grace, and not 
earlier, unlcs.s it fall upon a Sunday, (Thristnius Day, 

Friday, or <i day of public fast or thank.sgiving, in which 
ta.ses the bill becomes due the day before. If on a Hank 
Holiday, the day after, X896 Law Times C. 509/1 Income 
which has become due and has not yet been paid over. 

t 2 . Belonging or falling io by right, Obs, 

rx4O0 Destr. Troy fii Dite-s full dere was <lew to the 
Orcky.s, A Icdc of )>at lond & logede bom with. 1553 F.den 
Treat, Netve J mi. (Arh.) 32 Whatsoeuer. . vnknowen handes 
shatildc be discoucred in the Enste p.'irtcs the same to he 
dewe to the Poriugalcs. x6^ Gage West tnd. ii. 6 In 
Rome there is an other preferment successively due to 
Doiiiinicans, from the time of Dominicus de Gu/man. 
x8S^ M. Carter Hon. Redtu. (1660) 26 A new Coat .. 
which is due to the dcscendents onely of his body. 
t 3 . Belonging or incumbent as a duty. Cbs. 

CiiACCBR L. G. IV. 603 Cleopatra, Hym thoute 
there naa to hym no thyng so dewe As Cleopatsas for to 
love and serve. 

1 4 . Pertaining or incumbent as a necessity. Ohs. 
r 1386 Chaucer Kut.'s T. 2186 To maken vertu of iieces- 
sltee, And Uke it weel, that we may nat eschue, And namely 
that to vs nil is due [i.e. death], c 1400 Destr. Troy 2671 It 
wasdesteynid by dome, & for due ho]dyn. 1491 Act ’j Hen. 
VII, c. z9 Preamb., Deth is due to every creature born in 
this worid. 

6. Owing by right of circumstances or condition ; 
that ought to Ixs given or rendered ; proper to be 
conferred, granted, or inflicted, a. with to, 

X393 Gower Conf. II. 18 To pursue Thing, which that is 
to love due. 1393 ^bid. I. 29 Ibere is a helle, Whiche 
unto mannes sitine is due. a i4|» Knt. de la Tottr (1868) 
14 For to grete [people] ye make curtesie of right^ the 
whiclie t& dew to hem. a 1333 Hbrnrhh Huon Ixiii. azg 
Honoure is dew to them that dy^ructh it. X848GAGB West 
Ind. iii, 8 Absolved . . from all sinni^ and from their Purj^a- 
tor)' and Hell due unto it, 1651 Hohbks Leviaih. i. xiv. 
68 He th.'it winiK^th Meriteth, and may claime the Prize as 
Due. X7XX SiRELe.S>)rc/. No. 262 F 9 The first Place among 
our English Poets is due to Milton. 171a Ibid, No. 426 P 1 
The Care of Parents due to their Children. 1838 Lvtton 
.Alice 7 So much i.s due to the wishes of your late husband, 
b. simply. Merited, appropriate ; proper, right. 
13. . R. E, A Hit. P. C. 49 ?if me be dy^t a de.slyne due 
to hauc, What dowes me )n) dedayn, o|>cr dispit make ? 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. i. i. 3 Warres and bataylles shold be 
aettrsed thyng and not due. ssoo-*ao Dunbar Poems xlviii. 
77 Full law inclynnand with all dew reueretut. XMX Si'BNSer 
M. H ubberd 1 737 Hell, Mi dewest meed. 1611 Bible Luke 
xxm. 41 Wc receiue the due reward of our deeds, but this 
man hath done nothing atiilsse. 1633 Bp. Ham. // an/ Texts 
321 1 he Lord . . shall execute due vengeance upon Satan. 
163s Brathwa»t Arceut. Pr. Dcd., Your Honours in duest 
observance Ri : Brathwait. x6«» T. Smith Myst. Rhti. 67 
He iLscth a decent iiiid due Epithet, thus. Honourable 
Judge, Honoured Sir. 1807 Cradbk Par. Reg. 11. 154 
Silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd. 
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' 6. Such as ought to be, to be observed, or to be 

done; fitting; proper; rightful. 

c xu5 Poem tetnp. Edto. // D^crcy) I, Knygt.s shuld were 
clothes Ischajpc in dewe manerc. CX400 Apol. Loll. 15 
[It] piocedib in dewe ordre. c 1440 York Myst, xxx. 61. I 
do hut hat diewe is. xs6a WinJet Cert. Tractates i. Wk.s. 
1888 I. 4 The passage and dew course is partite tyli vs 
kn.*iwln. tds> Hoiinea Letnath. 11. xxix. 173 At last re- 
duceth the people to their due temper. xfiU R. Holme 
Artnoutyiii. 146/z In the working of l.andski(xs. .observe 
a due distance of things. 1708 T. Shrrioan Persius ii. 
(1739! 29 You may offer these Prayers in due Form. X76a 
Kamicji Elem. Crit. xviit. (1833) ^15 A beauty that results 
fnim a due mixture of uniformUy [etc.]. 1808 A. Knox 

Rem. 1 . 35 It will produce its due effects. 1841 Mykrs 
Cnih. Th, III. xxxviii. X36'j'he due use of some human gift. 
1885 Ad 48 ^ 49 Vkt. c. 54. 4 Such certificate shall be 

conclusive evidence of the due election of the person therein 
mentioned. 

b. Of time. 

c 138< Chaucer L. C. IV. Prol. 364 (MS. Gg. a. 77) To 
heryn here excusacyons .. In duewe tyme whan they scli.'il 
it prufre. c X400 Destr. Troy 6584 Troilus was takyn. .And 
don out of daunger for the due tyme. 1535 Covkkdai.b 
Prai\ XV. 23 O Tiow plciisaunt is a worde spoken in due 
.^ason ? X3SX T. Wilson Logike (15B0) 45 h, Thynges, that 
in due tyme followc the causes that went lieforc. x6zx 
Bible Gat. vi. g In due season we shall rcape. If wc faint 
not. i66y Milton P. L. xit. 152 This Patriarch hlost. 
Whom fiuthful Abrnham due time shall call, tyxx BuriGici.L 
sped. No. 77 P 1 , 1 left him to be convinced othis Mistake 
in duo, time, 2876 Black Madcap V. vii. 69 In due course 
of time they got into the hot air of London. 

7 . Such as is necessary or retjuisite for the pur- 
pose ; adequate, sufficient. 

<’1400 Destr. Troy 12867 put |ie pepull. ..shuld .send ffor 
Dy.imcd the du^hty, with his du hefpe. c 2400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurs. 112 [Veins] hiyngcn lijf and dewe uurischinge and 
curdinlle spiritis. Poston Lett. No. 483 II. 147 Ve 

havynge dooe swerte [surety] both in ohligacions and pleggs. 
1563 W. Fui.ke Meteors (1640) 65 b, They have not the due 
qtiuiitity of brimstone. 2664 Evelyn Kni. Hort, (1729^ 197 
To bring tliem to a due stature, and perfect their seed. 
2747 Weslev Prim. Physic p. xx, A due Degree of 
Exercise. *844 Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, ix. $ i. (1862) 
IIS Upon due consideration. 

+ 8. Of a person; Proper, right; genuine, real, true. 
IM9 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 60 Bur )xin be dewe dame 
..Uostritli lieni ffurthe. ^1450 Holland // ozu/a/ ^75 I'he 
forest of Ettrik, and vthair S'liewe With dynt of his derf 
swerd, the Dowgiass so dewe Wan wichtly of weir. 

9 . To be ascribed or attributed : a. as a quality 
or attribute to its possessor (arch, or obs .) ; b. as 
a thing io its author or iiitrcKtnccr ; c. as an effect 
or result to its cause or origin ; owing to, caused 
by, in consequence of. rare bef. 19th c. ; accord- 
ing to Johnson * proper, but not usual \ 

1662 Boyle Hist. Fluidity 1. xxiv. Wks. 1772 I, 395 The 
inutiun of tite oily drops may be in part due to some parti.al 
sedution made of them by the vinous spirit. 2669 Earl 
Orrery Tryphon v, ']*hat Guilt i.s to Arctus due. 2706 
K. Ward llud. Rediv. 11. viti^ All the Ills that happen in it, 
Arc due to them that did begin it. ^ 2847 Tknnvson Princ. 
IV. 293 Jonah's gourd, Up in one night, and due to sudden 
.sun. x86x M, pA'irisuN Ess. (i88y) I. ;j8 His delay in 
setting out w.ns due to pure procrastinauon and diluiori- 
ness, 2870 Tyndall Notes Led. Elecir. 5 This beautiful 
experiment is due to Grove. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 V, 
136 'rhe . . difficulty in the Philehiis, is really due to our 
innorance of the philosophy of the age. 18M Lancet 15 
May 947/2 The albuminuria was due to a bacterial nephritis. 

10 . Under engagement or contract to be ready, 
be present, or arrive (at a defined time) ; reckoned 
upon as arriving ; as the train is already due « 
ouglit, according to the time-tables, to be already 
here (or at such a place). 

2833 Moorr Mem. (1854) VI. 336 Bills coming in at 
Chri-stmas, and my History due at the same time. x86< 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, Williams, Bob Glamour, and 
Jonathan, you are all due. a xSya B. Hartb Lost Galleon 

I, Due she was, and over due — Galleon, merchandise, and 
crew, 2896 Times 13 Jan. 7/1 .She is due at Ascension on 
February 1 1, and is to leave for England again on Felmiary 
22 . .being due at Sheemes.s on M.irch 19. Moti. The train 
is due in London at 5 a.m. He is due at his office next 
Monday. 1 must go; I am due at Mr. B.'s at seven o’clock. 

11 . Phrases and Comb., as due-bill ( V.S>t (see 
quot. 1864) ; due date, the date on which a bill 
falls due and is payable ; so f due day, the day on 
which any payment falls due. 

^ a 2617 M1F.R0N IVhs. (1620) IL 457 Iherc is a due day put 
in vpon the lease to be payd to him that is thy lord. Darest 
thou dCt^le . . with him in th.'it duty, .ns thou dealest with 
God in His due-day ? x 84 | date is remembered in 
ordinary business use]. 2^ Webstf.r (citing Buxrill), 
Due-bill, a brief written acknowledgment of a debt not 
made payable to order, and not transferable by indorsement, 
like a promissory note. 1877 BankeTs Mag. 53 In case the 
bill is not taken up by the acceptor on the due date. 1887 

J. E. WoRDRwokTU {title) Tables for calculating the Due- 
I>ate.s of Hills of Exchange. 

B. adv. 1 . = Duly, in v.irious senses, arch. 
iS97 .Shak«i. 2 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 330 Euery third word a Lye, 
duer pay’d to the hearer, then the Turkes Tribute. 1606 
Sylvebti-r Du Barf as if. iv. 11. Magnificence 234a Of this 
great Frain^ the parts so due-devis'd. 2687 Milton P. L. 
v. 303 And Eve within, due at her hour prepar’d For din- 
ner savouric fruits. 1800-^ Camfhbli. Caroline 11. To 
Even. Star ii, So due thy plighted love returns, To cham- 
bers brighter than the rose. 

2 . With reference to the points of the compass : 
Properly ; right, straight ; dtnectly. (Orig. Naut, I 
Allied to 6.) I 


I x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. iii. i. 245 Thera lies your way. due 
West. 1604 — 0 th. III. iii. 455 The Foiiticke Sea, Whose 
Icie Current. .Neu'r keepes retyring ebbe, but keeps due on 
To the Proponticke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 45 I'is 
from Ormus He forty leagues due South, lyao Db Foe 
Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 103 We went due east. x8io 
Scott Lady of L. 1. .xxvi, Due westward, fronting to the 
green, A rural portico was seen. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 
XX. 345 Thh. .docs not take the shape of a due north wind, 
3 . Comb., as due-distant, at due distance; •fdue* 
timely, in due season, duly (^^^.'1. 

1605 Svlvrstek Du Barlas 11. iii. Abraham looa Their 
extreme thirst due-timely to refresh. 1715 Pope Odyss, 
XIX. 120 A seat, .prepare, Due-distant for us both to speak 
and hear. 2741 Young Nt, Th, vi. 595 By some due-distant 
eye,.. seen at once. 

Bue (fiiu\ sb. Also 5-6 dew(e. [subst. use of Dus 
a . : cf. F. dh sb., in 14th c. deii, from dA pa. pple.] 
tl. That which is due ; a debt. Oi(.r«(exc.a8ina-4.) 

2439 E. E, Wills (1882) 227 And all othir dueex and 
govcmanccs for the pcrforinyng of his wyll. c 2460 'Ttnme^ 
ley Myst, (Surtees) 3x1 Tnow can of cowrte thew. Hot 
lay dowiie the dewe. 1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 16 My 
Lord, hecrc is a note of certaine dues. i68a Grrw Anat. 
Plants IV. Ep. Dcd., The Perfurinance whereof. . i.s to be 
looked upon, a.s a Due to the Authority which Your Judg- 
ment hath over me. 

2 . 'That which is due or owed to any one ; that 
to which one has a right legal or moral : with 
possessive of the person to whom owed. 

258a N. T. I Rhein.) Rom. xiii. 7 Render therfore to nl men 
their dew [2611 their dues]. 2393 Shaks. Bucr, xi8j Which 
..shall fur him he spent, And as his due writ in my testa- 
ment. i6ia R0W1.AN0.S More K naues Vet f The cursed 
crew, That will not cheate the hangman of his due. a 1704 
' 1 ‘. Brown 'J'wo Oxf. .Scholars Wks. 1730 1 . 9 When 1 come 
to demand my dues.. 1 shall find il a hard matter to get 
them. 27 r6 Adtf. i apt. R. Boyle Ded, A ij, 'Though Praise 
is the jti.st Due of Merit. 1770 Langhornb Plutarch (1879) 
L 118/2 It was no more than his due. 1838 Tiiirlwall 
Greece V. 249 He charges them with having defrauded the 
masters under whum he studied of their dues. 

b. To give (tf man) his due (fig.) ; to treat him 
or speak of him with justice, to do justice to any 
merits he may possess. To give the devil his due : 
to do justice even to a person of admittedly bad 
character or repute (or one disliked by the speaker). 

2589 Pappe w. Hatchet D ij, Giue them their due though 
they were diucls. 2596 Suakb. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 50 Prin. 
Did I eucr call for thee to puy thy part? Fat. No, He 
giiic thec thy due, thou hast paid al there, /bid. 133 He 
was ncucr yet a Breaker uf rruuerhs: He will giue the 
diuell his due. 164a Prince^ Rupert’s Dedarat, 2 The 
Cavaliers (to give the Divcll his due) fought very valiantly. 
1698 Fryer Acc. H. India 4 /^ Fryers; who, to give 
them their due, compas.s Sea and Land to make Proselytes. 
2879 How'kllh L.Aroosi(H>k x, ‘ Well ’, observed the captain 
. .with the air of giving the devil his due, * I've seen some 
very good people among the Catholics 

3 . That which is due or oweil by any one : with 
possessive of the jHirson o\\ ing. 

273B Wkblkv Hymn, ‘ Infinite Pmuer, Eternal Lord’ \\, 
.Sh.'iTl Creatures of a meaner Fnimc P.iy all their Dues to 
'Thee? 28x3 ^cotT Perterily, Independent so long as iny 
duc.s of homage are duly discharged. 2831 Hr. Martineau 
Ireland i. 14 There was no chance of paying the rent, .even 
if Sullivan had been answerable for nobody’s dues but his 
own. 2878 B. Taylor Deukalmi ii. i. 54 Pay your dues 
And make them debtors. 

4 . spec. A payment legally due or obligatory ; a 
legal charge, toll, tribute, fee, or the like. Chiefly 
in pi. Often with nttril). woitl, expressing the 
nature uf t}te charge, as admiral, dock, Easter, 
harbour, light, mai^et, Sound, tonnage dues, etc. ; 
see these words. 

2546 Subpl. Poore Comm. (E. £. T. S.) 86 Tyll the poore 
people . . hud hef;gccl .so modi as the pristes call theyr dwe. 
2653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1738 1 . 570 To seize their pre- 
tended priestly Due by force, zfite F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Trav. 213 Who have not paid the King duet for 
their harvest of silk. 1709 Steele & Swift Tailer No. 66 
p I The i*arton of the Parish goes to Law fur half his 
Dues. 2733 Scots Mag. Apr. 204/2 The produce of herring 
caught last season . . was, after deducing z6x. M, per boM 
fur admiral due.s, 2028/. gs. zd, 1809 Dawdwrn Domesday 
Bk. 414 And it still pays all customary dues except gable 
and loll. 1875 Ad 38 & 39 Vid. c. 39. f 1 T 1 ie bar-master 
or other local officer, if any, employe to collect the dues 
or royalty. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 263 Hie question 
as to the payment of civil duc.s leads St. Paul naturally to 
speak of the payment of other dues. 

1 6 . That which is due to be done ; duty. Of 
due, as a matter of duty. Obs, 

1x130 Lyoo. Chorte tjr Bird 101 in Min, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 18a To synge agayne, as was liir due. — Min, 
Poems 19 Of dew os thei oughte todoo,On procesrion withe 
the kyng to goon. 2548 Gbst Pr, Masse 72 To the full 
discharge of my bonden dew herin. s549-fa Stbrnhold & 

H. Ps. Ixxxii. 3 Whereas of due you ^ould defend The 
fatherlesse and weake. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 658 Eury- 
clea, that well knew All the observance of a handmaitTs 
due. xtffi Drvdkn MneidTsw. 328 All dues perform'd which 
holy Rites require. 

1 6 . A right ; of(fy) due, by right, by just title. 
*894 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits x, (2616) 243 Whereas 
of cTue, a good wit and sufficiencle should rather encllne 
a man to vertue and godlinesse. 2605 Bacon Aitv. Lsam. 

I. iv. § ra. (1873) 37 Let great authors have their due, as 
time . . the author of authors, be not deprived of his due, 
which is.. further to discover truth. 1667 Milton P, L. 
II. 850 II10 hey of this infernal Kt by due . . I keep. 2669 
W. Simpeon IfydtvL C^m. tea That which, should of due. 
have been separated. 
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DUB. 

+ 7. Due qUiiUty or character, propriety. Ohs, 

Carkw H Marie's Exant. Ul'ts ^ If the same 
grow Iu>t or cold beyond due. 1600 7 'rini .Sir C, Blunt in 
0 >bl)ett State i'riats (i^) 1 . 1422 For the honour of the 
Indictment and manifesting^ the due of their proceediiififs. 

8. NatU. Wliat is duly or thoroughly done: 
in phrase f&r a full due - thoroughly, tor good 
and all ; so that it will not need to be done again. 

“•a® Marrvat King^s Onm xiii, Desire the carpenter to 
nail lip the hatch w.'iy-screens .. Wc’ll keep them up for 
.*i full due, c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. 33 How 
will you turn in the lower riK}>>nK when it is marked off for 
a full due? 1867 ^wrruSailoPs B’ord^bk.t Fulldue^ for 
good ; for ever ; complete ; licUy, 1884 Luc:r Seamanship 
116 (Cent.) The stays and then the shrouds are set up for 
a full due. 

t lhl6f Obs. [variant of Dow v.- : cf. 
Endue trans. To endow, invest, endue. 

*394 P' Crede 776 Fraunres foitncl^ hem nou^t to 
faren on )>at wise, Ne Domynifc dued hem nciier swiche 
drynkers to woijie. xm* Suak'S. i Ifett. 1 % iv. ii. 34 This 
is the latest Glorie of thy praise, That 1 thy enemy, dew 
thee withal 1. 

t DuOf 'll*'* Obs. rare. [f. Due a.] impers. To 
be due, to fall due ; to be proper or fit. 

1603 Drayton Odes vi. 16 Whicn when it him deweth. 
His Fethers he mcwctli. 

Due, obs. form of Dkw. 

DnefU (di/7-ful), a. arch. [f. Dt^E a. + ’-vvL : an 
anomalous Spenserian formation, prob. on some 
such analogy as rij^-fil, 7‘i{^/il/ul'\ Due, duly 
belonging, appropriate. 

1596 SreNSRK F. Q, iv. xi. 44 To doc their dueftil service, 
as to them befell, JNd, vii. vi. 35 Of my desert, or of iiiy 
dowfull Ktgbt. [Also Tv. i. 6; vi. x. 3.!.] 1855 Sinoi.kkin 
yirgil I. Zj Ere to the furrows you consign Their dueful 
seeds, /hid. 316 For the altars he The dueful sacrilices slew. 

DueU, obs. f. Dole sh.-t after later French. 
Duel (di/7’td), sb. Also 7 duell. [a. F. due/, 
ad. It. dueiio nr mcd.L. duellum, nn ancient form 
of 1/. hcilutn, retained in archaic lang. and by llie 
poels, and app. appropriated in late or med.L. to 
the fight of two combatants. The L. ducUuvi was 
also in earlier Eng. nse. 

l.sidorc r. 600 says 'Helium nntea duellum vocatum, eo 
quod sunt dum dimicantium partes, vel <iuoil alterum facial 
victorein et alterum victuin 

1. A regular fight between two persons ; a single 
combat, spec, f a. A judicial single combat ; trial 
by wager of battle. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1 1984 Act 19 Edto, /(Stnt. Witlllnoc. 8, Placita de terris 
in partihus istis non habent terinin.Tri per duellum, neoue 
per magnam assisam. 1399 see Fink sh. 6. 1397 W. 

Wyrc. Ann. in IVars P'ng. in Fr. (Rolls) II. 11. 754 DueU 
lum inter Henricuni ducem lianc.'istria:, appcllaritcm, el 
coiiiitem Noi-folche, defendentem. 1600 Aiip. Annor Exp. 
ypnah 550 How many lawes did Moses make, but none for 
the duell utn or combat betweene two?J x6ix Speko Hist, 
(it, Brit. IX. vi. 23 Were it tiol for his function, he would 
enter the Duell or Combat with them in the field, to acquit 
himselfc both of Tr«.Tson and Perjury. 1709 Sti-.ki.k i'atler 
No. 3t r 1 When a Man is sued, Ije It for his L.ife or his 
Lantf, the Pci’soii that joins the Issue, whether I’laintifT or 
Defendant, m.ay put the 'Trial upon the Duel. 1875 J. 
F0WI.KR in Yorks. Archml. Jml. III. 270 A certain m.Tn. . 
was vanquished in a duel. 

b. Ill current use : A private fight between two 
persons, pre-arranged and fought with deadly 
weapons!, usnally in the presence of at least two 
witnesses called seconds, having for its object to 
decide a personal quarrel or to settle a point of 
honour. 

[zM Hrv.skrtt Civ. Li/e fij This kind of chalenKlng .ind 
fighting man to man, vnder the nami: of Duellum^ which is 
vsed now a diiycs .among souldiers and men of honour, and 
by long customs aulhori/cil, to disch.Trgo. a man of nn iniiiry 
receiimd.] z6ii Cokyat Crttdities 506 'They foujjht a Duell, 
that is, .T single combat in .t field hard by .Spira. a z6i6 
Braum. & Fi.. Fr. Lasvyer 1. i, Private Duel Is which had 
their first origmall from the French, a 1683 Siokkv Disc. 
Govt. III. xxviii. (1704) 353 When Duels were in fiishion (as 
all know they were lately), xyay .Swift IVhat passed in 
l.ond. Wks. T755 III. T, 186 A duel was fought .. Ijetwecn 
two colonels, x^o Dickkns lyam. /v»#/^^xi, He and Mr. 
Haredak arc going to fight u duel, 

o. A sustaincti fight between two animals. 

X890 Raker Wild Beasts .4 their IVays I. 287, I never . . 
witne&sed a duel between this dog and a leopard, /hid. 
303 During this duel [of two bucks] the herd of females 
Hictnd entranced. 

2. Duelling, as a practice having its code of laws. 

x6x5 Tomkin Alhumazar iv. vii, Under. stand'st thou well 

nice points of duel?.. by strict laws of duel, 1 am excus'd 
To nght on disadvantage. zSa* Smrm.ky tr. Calderon's 
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I pannel Is ready . . to lienr out the torture. 1871 Carlvi.r in | 
; Mrs. C.'s Leti.l. 33 Big GeriiuTn refugee, .scarred with ' 
! duel-cuts. 

I Dll6l(diM'^l [f.prec.sb. : cf.nied.i.».//ii^//cfr4’.] . 
[ 1. intr. T'o fight a duel; to engage in single j 

I combat. Also la duel it. i 

! Vox Tnrturis 8 Ditttieare. to duell or fijght a i66x j 

j I'uuLKR U'orthies 1. 11662) 179 Tbe thirty Fuglish, who for 
I the honour of the Nation, undertook to duel with as m.Tny ^ 
! Britons, n 1879 Earl Orrery Gu^mm 1, Nay, if you will 
j duel it. you shall do it without Sccutids. 179$ Roorrs 
Foenis. Written /or Mrs. Siddons gg The .Sires . . Knelt for ■ 
' a look, and duelled for a smile. 1886 W. J. 'Tuckkr E. 

Europe 61 * Wc duel a great deal, and must lie ready, on the ; 

: slightest provocation, to defend our honour*. j 

1 2. irans. To encounter in a duel or combat. | 
Clrvrland Gen. Foetus, etc. (1677) ’ 5* This is an j 
Hcn:.sie where you .st.nnd alone, and . . with your single Valour j 
: duel an Army. 1698 H. F. Minicst Censure. 31 Dr. Whitby j 
and Mr. Norris who have duelfd one another about the j 
Love of the Creature. 1703 Mai.*ndrk!.i. youm. yim.s. I 
(172D 3« 'The Stage on which St. George dudl'd and kill’d j 
: the l)r.Tgon. 

! t b. To overcome or kill in a duel. Obs. 
j 1673 O. Walker /idttc. 60 How many have bin murthered, 
more duelled, upon play-quarrels! 1x17x6 South Serm. 
(* 737 ) 11 . vi. 215 He might .so fashionably and genteelly . . 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

Hence Du'ctlling pp/. a. 

X837 Ht. Mamtineau .Vrv. J nfor. III. 58, I w.is t.alking 
(wer the correspondence W'ith a duelling gentleman. 

Duel, obs. f. Dole sb.'-, grief ; obs. f. Dwell. 
i Dueliche, duelio, obs. forms of Duly. 
j t Du'ellary, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. duellum (see 
1 Duel) + -aky.] Relating to duels or duelling. 

! 16x3-18 Daniel Coll. //ht. Fug. (1626) 38 No more then 

would the LuiiibardK forsake their duellary Lawes in Italy. 

1‘ Duella tion. Ohs. rare. [n. of action f. rned.!... 
j duelltire to Duel.] ( ombat of two antagonists. 

1502 Ord, CrysicH Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxl 25*) 
'Torncys diiellacyon or the fight of two men. 

Dnellar, dueler (tli/7 elai). [i. DuRr. r/.] 

1. One who duels ; a duellist. 

i6a8 Kaklk Microrosm., Sceptick in Rrlig. (Arb.) 67 His 
, conscience interposes itself betwixt Duellers. 1741 Kiciiard- 
! SON Pamela II. 29^, I have been accu^d..as a Dueller, 

I and now as a Proflig.ite. 1842 Miali. in Noncon/. II. 8t 
. Gamesters, duelers, adulterers, scoffers, the foes of God and 
the pest.s of men. 

j /g. 1668 Dkyurn Evening's Leve 111. i, 'These peqietu.’d 
j talkers, disputants,, .and duellers of the tongue ! 

2. A duelling pistol or revolvi'r, 

j 1836 E. Howard A*. Ree/er xxxvii. His long-barrelled 
I Manton duellers. 

I Duelling, dueling (di/r'clin), vbl. sh. [f. as 
i prcc. + -Lva T] The fighting of duels. 

! x6s4 W. Mountaouk Divont /Css. 11. xl fi 3 (R.) I h.sve , 

! character'd this .spirit of duelling as ugly and deform’d .is j 
• I could. 1711 IIkarnf. CW/eet. {Qxf. Hi'il. Soc.) 111 . i6^ I 
The Mouse of Commons have brought in a. Bill to prevent ; 

I Duelling and make it Felony. 1837 Bucki.kCT/V ///;:. 1 . ix. , 

' 584 Duelling h.ns from the beginning been more popular in • 

' France than in England. ^ I 

aftrih, 1697 Collier /hs. Mor. Subf 1. (1703) 143 Religion j 
will not endure the diielliiig principle. x8m S. Lover ! 

; //andy Andy iii, Engaged in cleaning tbe duelling pistols. 

I '{■ Due llioii. rare. [ad. med.L. duellion-em ; 
j —duellhim, duellum.'] A duel. I 

i 1728 Kawi.inson Hht. Sir y. Ferrott 228 The recital of j 
i privat Qiiarrells, Ducllion.s, or contentions. I 

, t Du'ellism. Ohs, rare. [f. Duel + ; prob. j 

I after tluellis/^ A duel, contest lietween two. | 
CX609 Donnk /xt. to Sir H. G. Wks. (Alford) VI. 313 j 
Those simple Dut-llisms lictwcen Rome and England. i 

I Duellist, duelist (di;7’elist). Also 7 dualiat. ’ 

I [L Duel sh. h -ist; prob. after E'. duelliste (ifi- ^ 

I i 7lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), nd. ll. dudlista^ ’■ 
One who fights duels, or practises duelling. ; 

1502 Shaks. Rom. 4- 7 "/. 11. iv. 33 He fights as you sing [ 
iiricksong, keeps time, di.slance, and proportion, he rests 
nis iiiinum, one, two, and the third in 3'our bosom : the 
I very butcher of a silk button, a Dualist, a Dualist. x6z6 
i B. JoNsoN F.pigr. i. xlviii. He hath no honour lost, our j 
Duc’llisis say, 1753 Hanw.ay Trav. (1762) 11 . 1. I a Many [ 
worthy men have l»cen in the sad case of the surviving i 
duellist. z8z 5 Scorr Guy M. xyi, What 1 have written j 
will not avail.. the profc.HsM duellist. ^ I 

fig. 1676 Bovle A/cali ^ Acidum vii. Wks, 1772 TV. 291 ; 
The Duellists lor the two jarring principles of alkali and j 
acidum*. ibid. passim. 1706 in Piiili.ipk (ed. Kersey). 1856 i 
Froi'DK Hist. Eng. 11 . xi. 499 The blind wrestling of con- j 
troversial duellists. j 

Hence DneUl'stlo a., pertaining to a duellist. 


T 2. A duel {lit. and j/ijir.). Obs. 

t6ia FiKi.n iromati a ICeathenock 11. irt Haul. Dodslty 
Xi. 44 .Svitiug this duello of wit aside. <11625 Fi.RT('in.:R 


Nice Yalour iii. ii. And spurn out the duelloes out o’ th* 
kingdom. 1826 Scon U'oo*ht. xxv. None shall fight 
duellos here. 


Magico Prod. 1. 247 , 1 know little of the laws of duck 
8. Any contest between two persons or parties. 
XSOX Sylvester Iht Barias 1. iii. Boa If he [Aconite] findc 
our bodies fore-possest With other Poyson . . with his Rivall 
enters secret Duel. 16x2-15 Bp. Hall Contemp/., N. T. 11. 
iti (Christ tempted), This duel was for us, xfyt Milton 
P. R. 1. 173 Victory and triumph to .the Son of God Now 
entering hu> great duel. 1781 Cowfkr Convers. 84 Preserve 
me from.. A duel in the form of a dekitc. *«39 Alison 


x^3 H, Qxjvfiv.s Hist, /booksellers 147 He escaped all dncl- 
lisiic dangers. x88x World 12 Jan. 6 Mr. Irving's duellist ic 
performance ns Fabian del Franchi. 

I I' Du'ellise, v. Obs. [f. Duel + -ize,] inir. 
To engage in a duel or combat. 

xdjpi Vicars /Eneid The furious duelliying chai ii>ts 


Duelly, duely, duelye, obs. forms of Duly. 
Dnelsome (di//*Cdsi)m), a. [f. Duel sb., after 
quarrelsome^ Given or inclined to duelling. 

Thackeray Paris Sk.-hook ii. (1872) si Being incor- 
rigibly ducisome on his own account. 

ihieiieSS (dit^ ncs). [f. Due n. + •nkss.] The 
quality of being due ; in various senses of the ndj. 

i6ax W. ScLATRH y'ythe.'i (1623) 153 There is.. a Paro- 
chicall or particular duencssc of 'j'ithes. 1646 (.>rd. l.ords 
4 Com. Susp. i'ryers 9 Tin? ducncssc of their election. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 175 The promise determineth of 
the dueness of the rcw.ard. 'The threatening determineth of 
llie dueness of the Pcn.-ilty. o 1679 'T. Ckiudwin Exp. t 
Eph. Wks. I. n. ,99 When Goil had tiissolved that dueness, 
ibat debt, (.as I may tall it,) that obligation. xS&i Ruskin 
Unto this /,fij/ gB The. .dueness of wages, it 1866 J.. 
Groir Utilit. Philos, viii. (1870) 14a The rational 

recognition of duty or dueness. 

Duanna vdi»|C‘n^). Also 7 douogna, 8 
duegna, duena. [Sp. duefia (dwe'nya), formerly 
%^\idueuiia, married lady, mistress ^ frni. of dueflo 
master) I., domina lady, mistress.] 

1. a. 'i'he chief lady in waiting upon the <iuetii 
of Spain, b. An elderly w'oman, occupying a 
position between governess and companion, and 
naving charge over the girls of a Spanish family. 

x668 R. I/F.SI RANr.R Vis. (}urtK (1708) 64 I am call'd (says 
she) Duuegna, or Madam the Goiiveru.'inte. x68z Drvdkn 
sp. E'riar 1. ii, Enter Klvirn’.s Duenna, and whispers to 
her. 17x5 C’tesh D’Anois lYks. 141 One of my Lady 
Constables Ducgtm’s desir'd to .speak with her. 1761 It. 
Walpoi.k Ixtt. to Mann ro Sept. (1857) III. 435 Kitty 
D.xsh wood.. living in the p.T)are as Duenna to the queen. 
1832 W. Ikvino Alhambra 1 . 293 'I'he Princesses hung 
round their old ilucnna, and coaxed, and entreated. 

2. Any elderly woman whose duty it is to watch 
over a young one ; a chaperon. 

1708 Mrs. Cr.NTi.ivKK Busie Body 11, ii. You are her 
duenna. x8ao W. Ikvinc Sketch Bk. (iBsn) m There is iu> 
duenna so rigidly prudent, and iiicxornbly decorous, .is a 
superannuated coquette. 1827 San r ^rnl. 18 Jon., He 
L* .T duenna of a housekeeper to sit in nis study 


X877 Rita Vivienne vi. i, Tier 
i-like ■ 


used . . to have 
with him while be u vote, 
home is guarded by a dragon-hke tlueiina. 

3. Comb., as ducmta-like arij. 

180a H. Martin Helen 0/ Glenross I. i88, I never had 
Dnentm-like talents. 

Hence {mtue-wds.) Dn^nuadom, the realm of 
dncnrias; DueunasMp, the position or office of 
a duenna ; Dnenna-iih, Dneniidfqne adjs., like 
or chamcteri.stic of a duenna. 

1821 F.xanrinrr 205 /r Her voice and eye were. . not at 
all Duenna-ish, 1876 Bksant & Rick Gold. Buifetfiy III. 
J23 The ancient dames of dui nnadoin may purse Jheir 
■ . III. xxxyiii. 320 


Ntst, Europe (1849-50) VII. xtii. fi 27. xio It was a duel 
between France ana England, and France had succumlred. 
“ “ G, X Aug. 

Mr. Cham' 

expectation. 

4. Comb., as duel-cut, -trial. 

1631 in Cobbelt St. Trials, Ld. Uchitirie III. 474 If his 
majesty is pleased to admit torture before a ducl-trial ihe 
VOL. Ill, 


swift Bur.Hl from their bouiuis. x66z K. Vi. Con/. Chanu ., 
Courtier xZtriS 22 Tliat luaki-s him so duclU/e and quariTlI 
for the one. a 1^3 Urouhakt Redriais iii. xlii. 3.S0 'Lb*: 
Lists of a Diiellizing Engagement. 

ii Itaello (dwc'b). [It. (tJ/tc'lJo) - Vvix.J 
1. Duelling, as a custom having its laws and 

n M 7 — ’ v-r . rules ; the established code of duellists. 

pSnJi**/: T/** between Mr. ,539 Shak.s. L. L. L. i. Ii. 185 Tim Pa-w.-ido Ime re.swcls 

Chamberlam hardly came up to genera! | „ot 7 thc Duello he regards not. a 1613 ( Iverbvkv A Wife 

(1638) 243 But ob.servc.1 not the lawes of the Duello, 

S. Lover Handy Andv iii. The most accomplished regulator 
of the duello. 1^3 H. Ki.nc.si.kv A. Elliot. Under the 
irifcmal, dcvil-invcntcd s^'stciii of the duello. 


withered lips. 1881 Duffiki.d Don Qnix,^ I 
When thp ducnnes(pie squadron iind finisheu i;uiniiiK m. 
1884 Hunter it Wiiytf, My Ducats Sf My Dau. xi. (1885) 
i5.f Caniill.Vs ;uini. .regulated Mr. Arden’s household aflf'nirs, 
and cxend.sed a slmdowy dviennaship over his daughter. 
Duor, var. Dowku Obs., burrow. 

Duerch, Duergh, Duerwo, Duery, obs. 
forms of Dwarf. 

Duere, rare obs. form of Dkar a.* 

Duesse : see Dkwksh, goddess. 

D'Uet, dliatt (diwic’t}, sb. [ad. Tt. duello: 
see below.] A musical composition for two voices 
or two performers. 

1740 Dyche It Pardon, Duet tjM {title) Apollo’s Cabinet 
. . an accurate Collection of English and Italian .Songs, 
CintaUis, and Duetts. 1797 Mns. Raimmih ItaiiaH i. 
(1826) 10 They, .tipcned the serenade wiih atliiet. 1884 F, 
M. CRAwroRO Rom. Singer I. 47 Von can. .t.ike me to her 
house to sing duets, as p.nrt of her lesson. 

transf. 1840 1 )i(:ki;ns Barn. Rudg- vxii, Wficn Miggs had 
finished her solo, her iiiisticss ;.ftm k in again, hikI tlic two 
together peifonneil .t duel. 1B76 Miss Brauuon /. Hag- 
gartVs /tan. II. Tlie two ><*nng women performed a 
sobhing duet. 1890 Daily Netos 13 Sept, i/i 'I wo sistcrt. . 
wore recently an origin.Tl duet of gowns in those colour^ 
attrik and Comb. 1819 JEtropotis I. 150 Voiir duel 
singer. 1836 Svi>. .Smith Mem. <1855) II. 381, I have fallen 
into the duet life, and it seems to do very well. 

Due't, -ett, I', [i. prec.] intr. I'o [lerform a 
duet. 

1822 Bvhon l,ci. to Moore v/ July, \ou can s{»re time 
from duelling. 1879 G. Mi kf.imiti Egoist \\. vl. 29^ Aa 
.T ccord.'inily f:onpIe«l. .as a drum duelling with .1 bn.s.s-viol. 

Duete'e, -lo, y(e, ob.s. forms of Duty. 
Dnettist .tli«ic ti.st). [f. Dlkt sb. + -ist ; cf. 
soloist.] One who i.Tkis part in a duet. 

1876 J. (loi'i.u Letterpress l^rintri* iix> Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. w ill be ihc fliiellisis. 1887 Daily News 8 July 3/7 Well 
known in niusic-b.Tll circles as a dueitisi and dancer. 

II DndttixiO ulMettrnp)- [It. : dim. of duetto 
Duet.] ‘ A duct of short extent and concise form ’ 
(Grove Piet. Music 1871)). 

1839 I.ONOF. Hyperion iv. fv, Ariettas and duettlnos suc- 
ceed each other. 1812 Musical World XVII. 83/3 {title) 
Three Dueitinos for tne Cornet h Pistons. 

ItDaettO (d/ye'tti7\ [It. dteetto, dim. of duo 
a duet : see Dro.] - Duet ; also tram/. 

1724 Short E.rptic. For. Words in Musk Bks. (Stanf.) 
Duetti, or duetto, are little. Song» or Airs in two Parts. 

8y^ 



Dupr. 
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DXTO. 


1731 Mils. Phnijahvks ill Delittty& f.i/e Corr. *75 
riu y a)iirf‘r:«l to siiit; a fliiciio out of y UcKKurs' C>)icra. 
181S W. H- Imi-i.ano Avv/’Mvw/i/i/i* S.S lilKi’iiry 

prcti'iisions of this oiicc nii-lrii'al ami currespomling diu-lto. 
i8aa Jscorr .^fo»nsi. xviii, 'I hey then . . set off iti^ a sort of 
duello, einiineratiiij^ the advantages of the situattun. 

jA.' ^ northern [ironunc. of 

cf. I'wuyh ] a. Douj^h, paste. (r/zW.) 
b. A flour pmUlirig boilwi in a bag ; a dumpling. 

1840 R. H. Dana ffe/. Masi iv. 7 To enhance the value 
of the Sabbath to the crew, they are allowed on that day a 
jniddine, «)r. as it is called, u ‘duff*. 1847-78 Haliiwki.1., 
Puj^, doiign, paste. North, a 1870 J. P. Kouson U^'or 
Mally Tornea Bloomer (Norlhiimb. Gloss.), Aw wesh’d 
the currans, wey’d the duff. 187* C. King Mountain. 
Sierra .V«c vii. IJ9 iVowiiiiig the repast with a duff, ac- 
I'lirately globular. ' 1880 Hk.sank K Kick Seamy Side I. 8 
Two helps of minced veal and two of currant duff. 

Comb. 1883 Chamb. Jml. 143 The sailors' diifflmgs. 

Duff (ilpf !, jA- local. [Possibly the saim- as 
prec. ; but more prob. onoinatoiKcic, or associated 
with the sound made in striking a soft spongy 
substance.] 

1 . Sc. a. ‘ 'Phe soft or spongy part of a loaf, a 
turnip, a new cheese, etc.’ b. * A soft spongy peat ’ 
(Jam.). 

2 . Sc. and O.S. The decaying vegetable matter 
(fallen leaves, etc.) which covers forest ground. 

1844 SV. H. Maxwell /J- Adi\ .Scott, xvi. (i8s.S‘ ».So 
Dung, mixed with duff-mould. 1878 I'o^. .Sc. Monthly 
X 1 1 1. ’/Sq (Cent.) I'his duff (composed of ruUeii spruce trees, 
conc.s, needles, etc.) has the power of holdiiii; water alniosl 
equal to a sponge. 1886 Refi. Forest Comm. State N. 1 '. 
lo? (Cent.) I have seen the smoke from fires in the duff 
even after the -iiiow has fallen. 

3 . Coal dust or smaller coals, after sc])aration of 
llic nuts ; slack, dross. Also duff-coal. 

EVONN Coal Quest. (1866) .163 We could hardly pro* 
hihit the luirninj;; of duff and slack coal on the colliery heaps. 
1867 W. W, .Smyth Coal ^ Coal-miniuif ^48 The extended 
use . . of slack and the sinalliT varietie.s of screened coal 
(pease and duff). 1887 1 ‘ail Matt ii. a Nov. 61 One ton 
of coninion duff coal, .has generated as mucli steam as two 
tons of good hiluiiiinous co.il. 189a fsec Uhuss sb, v b]. 
Dnff (di>f;, V. slauQ or collo^. [A word of 
thieves’ slang. Evidently clo-'^cly related to Duffkk 
r/i.l from which (appearing so much later) it may 
be a Lick -formation, j 

1 . trans. To dress or manipulate (a thing) fraudu- 
lently, so as to make it look like new or to give it 
the ap|>earaiice of .something which it is not ; to 
‘ fake up 

r,838J. V A ILL in Mem. (1839) 26 My pillow was a duffed 
great co.'it. 1870 W, U. .Sanokr-s in 31J/ Re/. Pe/. Keeber 
f'ltblit. Rei. p. vi, Some of those.. MSS. were so very Iwl 
th.it it wouM have boon imiMssible to dufftiieiu. 189a Fdin, 
Evening News 3 Mar. 2 A good deal of the old plate wxs 
' duffed ’. 

2 . (.^Australia). To alter the brands on (stolen i 
cattle) ; to .steal (cattle), altering the brands. I 

1869 K. C. Booth Another F.n^. 138 The nmn W'ho owned j 
the 'duffing paddock ’ was said to have a knatk of altering j 
cattle brands. iWx Chit/. Career 306 In biicli districts ; 
'duffing' cattle is thought rather ii siinrt thing lo tio. 
1890 Hill iiMEWi.M'ifi Stjuatter's ftpeam xiv. 16'.! He’d think 
more of dutfnig a red heifer than ;dl the money in the : 
country. 

3. 'I’o cheat, ilo out of fraudulently. 

1863 .Sala Cii//. Dangerous HI. ix. 305 Allowing him to 
duff me out of a few score pieces at I In* game of Lansquenet. 
Hence Du fflng vhl. sK ; also attrib. • 
xSst Maymkw Loud. Labour I. jSn ‘ .Duffing ' and all that 
is going down fust. 1858 Foniilanijuf. Li/e I.abonrs ( 1 874) 
279 Duffing.. is llie art of giving .sncli a gloss .and air of 
novelty to old clothe.s as to pass them off for new. 1869 
(sec 2j. x88i Cheq. Career 329 ‘Cattle-duffing’ and frcc- 
bixitery. Boldrfw'ouu Robbery under A 7 -Jns(i^) jy 

It was a dulling yard, sure eiiuugir 

II DlliFada*r. A'. Indies. [Pers. and Urdu 
da/a&dtir a subalteni of cavalry.] ‘A 

petty officer of native police ; and in regiments of 
Iriegiilar Cavalry, a non* corn rnissionetl officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal * (Yule). 

1800 WRLr.iNGiuN Dis/. (1844) 1. 109 (Stanf.) 2) pagoda.s 
fora maistryor duffad.ir. Pall Mall C. 15 Mar. 5/3 

Two native office^ two Kotc Diiffadars, and three others. 

Duffel, duMe aIeu 7- 8 duffleia, I 

7-9 duffli. [Named from Duffel, a town of Hra- 
b.inl, between Antwerp .and Mechlin.] 

1 . A coarse woollen cloth having a thick nap or 
frieze. 

1^7 Plot Oxfordsh. 279 These Duffields, so called from 
a I own 111 Brabant, w'herc the trade of them first began.. 
otherwi.se called sh.Tgs, and by the Merchants, trucking 
?**^'.*i**. . l-*>nd. Casi. No. 2914/4 Hroad-CIoths, Serges 

half thicks, Duffils, Kciscys. c iAm I. Millkk Descr. N. 
York (1843) 42 Indian goods as dulfds, shirts, De 

toes Tour Gt. Brit. II. 283 Witney. .They likewise make 
here the Dufifield Stuffs, a Yard .and three Quarters wide, 
which arc carried lo Ncw-Kngl.'uid and Virginia, .and much 
worn ewn here in Wintpr. 180a Wokusw. Alice Fell 53 
l^t II he of duffli grey. *’i8j6 Mrs. Carlvlii Lett. II. aSij 
If you wenint saiLsfied with the dullle. 1864 Caklyle 
rredk, i.,t. xi. iv. (186$) IV. 66 Muflled-up in a dressing- 
gown of coarsr^lue duffel. * 

2 , //..V. Cnangc of flannels; personal effects 
taken by a ^rtsman or camper- out. 

'V. Sears lY,Hjdcru/t 4 (tent.) Every utie has gone 
lo hiH chosen giouml with loo much inqiodinicma, loo much 


I duffle. 1889 AutAouy's Photojer. Bull. II. 188 llis dainty 
craft has room fur little lieyuiid her cicw' and a limited 
aiiiouni Ilf duffle. 

3 . attrib. Made or consi.stiiig of tlnffeV. 

1699 J. Dickenson frnl. Trav. 70 He gave each of them 
a Duffel Blanket. 1759 G. Washington Writ. 11889) II. 
138 Light dutfil Chxik with silver frog.s. 1791 Nkwte y'o/ir 
I Fug. * Scot. 346 Duflhf girat coat.s. x8^ If aviikw Rhine 
' 260 Along grey great -coat like a duflle dressing-gown. 

I Duffer (d&’fjj), sbA slang. [Connected with 
j T^ufp V. From the date of the words and senses, 
it may be inferred that duffer in senses i and 2 
I (the relative priority of which is uncertain) is the 
I starting-point in Eng. ; that Duff v. is a back- 
I formation this, to express the action of the 
duffer (in a somewhat later application), and that 
sense 3 of the sb. is, in turn, an agent-noun from 
the vb. Cf. also Duffing ffil . and Duffbu .tb. - 
, 1 . 1 . One who sells trashy goods as valu.able, 

upoji false pretences, c. g. pretending that tliey ore 
smuggled or stolen, and offered as bargains. 

1756 W. Tolokhvv /^a/. Two Orphans III. fir These two 
fellow's, .are after licing duffers, or some such thieves. 1756 
Fiki.dino iiibV///4 Maji. XXV'1. 565 Another sel of gamblers 
. . call'd dufferiii . . invite you to go down some alley, and 
buy some cheap India haiut kerchiefs. 1781 K. King Mod. 
Loud. Spy 65 ( >ne of the people called Duffers, who pretend 
to sell smuggled goods, such .-is silk hatidkerchiers. and 
stockings. "1833 F.xatniner -.rfiS/x On Iieing searched, a 
complete stock-in-trade of a duffer was found upon him. 
His hat was crammed w'ith rings, brooches, seaLs, &c. . . 
and a couple of watchc.s, appixrcntly of imincnsc value . . but 
got up in reality for the puruo-.es of fr.'xud. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxxvii. 1851 Mavhf.w' Loud. Labour I. 324 
Duffers, who vend irretended smuggled j^uuds. .also, the 
sellers of sham sovereigns and .sham gold rings for wuger.s. 

2 . A iK'dlar or hawker : sec quols. 

1 1763 .Sir .S. T. Janssen Stnuyylin^ laid open 19 'J’hcse 
Duf fers sup[ily the Hawkers, who carry it aWit the Town, 
and sell it lo the Coiisuiuers.) 1795 Fortn. Ramble '22 You 
have been dealing wilh a duffer .. they carry none hut th*: 
worst of wares, and r.hargc three times the vulne of them. 
1847 -78 nAi.i.iM KLL, Puffer, IK [icdlar; applied <:xi.lu.sivcly 
to one who sells W'onicn’s clothes. .South. 1884 S. Dowici.i. 

I fist. Taxation Ilf. 1. i. Hi. 38 A class of persons termed' 
‘duffers’, ‘ p.'ickiuen ’, or * Scoli.lniieii ’, and sonietiines 
* tallymen ', tr.'ulcrs who go rrfiiiuls with samples of gcHxls, 
and take orders for gc*ods.Tfl«rwaids to he delivered. .These 
duffers were iiuim'.rous in Cornwall. 

II. 3. (f. Duff v. 1 , 2 .] a. One who ‘fakes 
up * sham articles, b. iAnslralia) One who ‘ duffs ‘ 
cattle. 

Z851 Mayhew Loud.^ Faihour {x^ 6 i) II. 70 The ‘ Duffer ’ 
in English birds disguises them so that they shall look like 
foreigners. 1889 Bolukewooi) Robbery under Arms (1890) 

• ;}2 No cattle-duffer in the colonics couhl have had a Ixitter 

f wir of mates. 1890 > • ('ot. Reformer xxv. 352 What's a 
ittle uiuiiey . .if your children grow up duffers and phanters'/ 

D'Q'ffer, db.'^ (olloq. and slang. 

[The evident association of the word with Dufi-ing />>/.«., 
‘a duffer’ iKiinga'a duffing fellow’, ‘a duffing coin or 
.article’, appears to connect the word with Duff It is 
possible, though our (piots. do not show it, that the appHca- 
tiun to tilings, e. g. to a counterfeit or base coin, i.s the c.arlicT, 
and that the leriii was ihenrc transferred to a man who is 
similarly *110 good'. Less probable, though not out of the 
iptestiun, are the suggestions that a duffer is .'i man of duff 
or dough, or 'sfiongy substance’ (see Duff rAb 't), nr th.it 
the word is the same as Sc. dnffar, duffart ‘ a hhint slunid 
person’, dafarl, dinfart, dimfart^ 'a dull heavy-headed 
' inactive fellow' (Jamieson).] 

1 . colloq. A jierson wbo proves to be without 
])ractical ability or capacity ; one who is incapable, 
inefticient, or uscdcss in his business or occupation ; 
the reverse of an arlcpt or competent person. Also 
more genci.'dly, a stupid or foolish person. 

184s L». lIoi’funtiN Lei. in Weinyss Reid Life (1891) 1. 
284, 1 do nut think him the mere iluffer that most people 
make him out. ci 18^ Hotio (O.), ‘ Duffci-s ’ (if I may use 
a slang term which lias iioijv become classical, and which 
has no exact equivalent in English proper) arc genuridly 
methodical .ind old. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. (13.), ‘ Do 

r ni get /J 8txj for a small picture ? ’ , . * Well, n4» ' . . ‘ but then 
am a clnncr’. 1887 Miss Bkaupon Like Unlike xvii, I 
was always a duffer at dancing. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three 
Men in Boat 171 ‘ Is it all right?’ .. ‘ I.ovely ., You are 
duffers not to come in.’ i8^x A. Lang Angling .Sketches 8 
Next to bring lui expert, it is w'cll to }>c a contented duffer. 

2 . slang. A counterfeit coin or aiticle ; any article 
that is ‘ no good \ Cf, Duff v, i. 

1875 Jnvons Money xxi. 289 The cheques, bills [etc.] are 
regarded hyihievesns ‘duffer’, with which they dare not 
meddle. 1876 World W. No. 1x5, ig He had purchased a i 
veritable * duffer ' and could get no redress. 1881 .Standard I 
9 Sept. 5/ 3 The [picture] gallery of a wealthy hut uncritical | 
collector came to the hammer, when, .nine-tenths of it were i 
adjudged to consist of * duffeni ’. 1889 A newer s vg J line 66 f \ 
(Farmer) If the note is a genuine one the water-mark will | 
then stand out plainly. If a duffer it will alixiosl disappear, j 

3 . Australian Mining. A claim or mine which i 
proves unproduclive. ! 

x86i T. McCombib Austral. Sk. 193 It was .a terrible ! 
duffer anyhow, every ounce of gold got from it cost 90 I'll 
.swemr. 1864 Rogers Neso Rush it. 33 Rising here, the 
son of quartx and clay Forgets the duffer he has sunk 
to day. 1890 Melbourne Argns 9 Aug. 4/6 We struck the 
reef at Christinas, but it wa.s a duffer, 

Mciicc {tiome- 7 vds.) Du'fferdom, Diiir«xl8]ii, 

the style, character, or condition of n duffer. 

X893 Field 10 June 832/1 There U no wilful misconduct, 
but only hopeles.s dufferUin. 1895 Tablet 20 July 96 j 
Aspirations to escape from dufferUoni. I 


j Duffer. f3.3, variant of Doffbr. 

I 1893 b estm. GttJt. 32 Apr. 3/1 'J'hcrc are two classes of 
I children employed, called cagers .ind duffers ; little children, 
hoys .ind girls who a.ssist the spinners. 1894 Dundee 
Advertiser 27 Aug. 4 T'hcse included prc|>arers, as they are 
called. .Stainers, .duffers, .rcelcrs. .ana weavers 

DU'ffer, V. Australian Mining [f. Duffkh 
sh:^ 3.] intr. Of a mine : To prove a ‘ duffer *, be- 
come uitproiliicti ve or exhaustive, give out. Also fig 
1885 FiNCTi-HA'noN Advastce Australia 379 I'he lode 
had ‘duffered out ’, and. .it was iiselctis lo continue work- 
ing. 1890 flOLUREWOon Mined s Right vi. 58 ‘ So you’re 
duffered out again, Harry ! ' .she said. 

Duffing a. slang, [f. Duff v.] 

1 . That passes off a wortlilcss article as valuable. 

x86s Loud. Iltfraldij I3ec. (Farmer) Hoiise.s. .run up by 

the ' duffing ’ builder, merely for sale. 

2 . Counterfeit, rubbishy and offered as valuable. 
X85X Maviifw’ Land, Labour (xHfii) II. 19 Dealers in 

'duffing fiddles . 'These are German-made instruments, 
and arc .sold to the Street-folk at ^s. 6 d. or 3.1. each. 187^ 

J hues Jan. t Farmer) We know nf»w that so-called ‘duffing^ 
jewellery is scattered far and wide. 1883 .Sxoord 4' Trowel 
July 355 ‘Duffing’ canaries, or painted sparrows, 

3. liicoinpcttnt, inept, stupid, duffer-like*. 

1881 J. Grant Carneronians 1. iii. 39 A little brilliant 
singing, which Hew .. secretly stiginati.sed as ‘the most 
dulfini^atLM wauling ! * 

Duffle : SIC Duffkl. 

DufTous, obs. form of Doveuouse. 

Dufftail, duffcail: sue Dovetail. 

Dufoil (diw’foil). Her. [f. L. duo two -f Foil 
leaf; cf. trefoil, cinquefoil ^ A two-leaved flower; 
tin* jdant 1 wnyblnde {Lislcra tntala). 

x688 R. lIoi.ME /lrw/»«»:)'ii. iv. § 2. 58 He Ijearcth Argent, 
a Diifoilc or Twyfoile, Vert, llow'cred, Purpure. The 
Flower is like that which we commonly call Dog.stuues, 

. .hut more .spircing. x 88 g I'Ilvin UeraUty (iluss., Dufoil, 
or Twyfoil, having only two leaves. 

Dnfrenite ((lb/l'ic ii.iil). Min. [Named 1833 
after M. Dufrenoy, a French inincralog[ist.] Hy- 
drous phosphate of iron, occurring in dull-greenish 
nodules anrl fibrous masses. 

1850 J3 ana Min. 450 Dufreiiite. 

Dufreuoysite (di/ 7 fronoi*z 9 it). Min. [Named 
jS.| 5 after M. Dufrenoy : see prec.] An arsenical 
sulphurct of leatl, occurring in highly modified 
prisms, of grey colour and inetnllic lustre. 

1848 Amer. Jrnl, Sc. Scr. u. V. 26B Dufrenoysite is an 
arsenical .suliihuret of lead. 1868 Dana Min. oa. 

11 Dufter (<lt>'ftoj). E. Indies. .Also 8 -ur. 
[Arab., Fers., UrduJJ!ii.i daftar record, register, 
ad. Gr. buftOlpa skin.] a. A bundle of official 
papers ; a register, reconl, b. A business office. 

1776 Trial of Joseph Fmoke 18/1 The said KiaKniders 
entered false records in the Dnftur. XB03 Wellington 
Pisp. (184.^ I, yfii '.Stanf.), 1 refi-r you to the papers uoon 
thi.s subject, wiiicli you will doubtless find in the tluncr. 
1817 M. Wilks Hist. Sk..S. Ind. xxv. 11. 33 The business of 
the treasury was conducted in two dufters or departments. 

Dug (dt^g), sb.^ Also (^7 dugge. [Nut known 
before i6th c. : origin obscure. Fern, radically 
connected wilh Sw. dagga, D;u dugge to suckle (a 
child).] 'Fhe pap or udder of female mammalia ; 
also the teat or nipple; usually in reference to 
suckling. As applied to a woman’s breast, now 
contemptuous. 

XS30 Palsgr. 280/1 Tetc, pappe, or dagge, 'a womans 
hre.st, 1583 SrANViii'B.ST rEneis 1. (Arb.) 34, Her dug wilh 
platted gould rylih.aiul girded about her. tfiga Smakn. 

/ en. Ad. 87.S I.ike a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do 
ache. 1607 T'ourf. Beasts (165B) 5x9 'I’hc number 

of young pigs . . 1 fiiide lo Ijc so many as the Sow hath 
dugs for. a i6s8 Preston Nrw Cosd. (1630) ^7 Tina 
promisi!s are full of comfort as a dugge is full of milke.' 
17x3 Dkkiiam Phys. Theol. iv. xv. 256 With [)uggs and 
Nipples placed in the most convenient part of the Body of 
e,ach Animal. 1878 H._ M. Stani.ev Dark Cont. 11. iii. 75 
The enormous dugs wliich hung down from the bosoms of 
the women. 

b. transf. tca^fig, 

1670 Lassels Voy. I tidy 1. 131 I. ye hidden a while, at 
the dug of the bookc. 1774 Golosm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 
VII. 353 Nature has supplied this animal [spider] with., 
five dugs or teats for spinning it into thivad. s 866 B. 
Taylor Poems, Mondamin, The .savage dugs of fable. 

t c. Dug-tree, an old name of the Paimw-trcc 
{Carica Papaya), apparently from the milky juice 
exuded by all parts of the tree when woimded. 

1640 Parkinson Theatr, BoLxmu. cxxix. 1649 Mauoera 
mas tf femina. The male and female Dugge tree, 
t IHlgi sb.‘^ Obs. Angling. A kind of red worm 
used as a bait. More fully called dug-womi. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (X658) 8ix Some are red, (which 
we Englishmen call Dugs). 1653 Wai-ton Angler iv. 93 
Others Tbrccd] amongst or of plants, as the dug wmm. 1674 
N. Cox Genii. Recreai. iv. (1677) 60 Baits for the Angler; 
(he Earth-worm, the Dug-worm, the Maggot <ir Gentle. 

Dug (dog), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Dio ».] Ob- 
tained by digging, excavated, thrust into something, 
etc. : sec the verb. . ^ 

1715 Ltost Palladio's A tr hit. (x749)L4 AH dug Stones 
are better.. than gather’d ones. 'ruNHVsoN yWi/i 4 
Balau Wks. (X804) 374/* Now with slack reiti. .Now with 
dug Miur. .he r^e. 189a A. E. 1 .kb Htst. Columlws (Ohio) 
1. R9 Several excavations or * dughules from which material 
. .seems to have been taken. 
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Dngarde: see Disu>oabde. 

DugepereSt corrupt f. Douzepers, Obs, 
f Duggishly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. *dug^ish 
adj. (f. Dua + -ISH) + -ly -.] 

i6» CoTGR., MammellemeHtt dnggishly, breast-fashion, 
pap-like. i6fi Urquiiart Rabelais i. vii. (1694) 14 This 
point hath been fountl duggishly scandalous. 
tDuggy* a. Obs, rare-^, [f. Duoj^.i + *y.] 
i6sx CoTGR., 7V/axjiVr. .duggte, hauing great .-.dugs. 
Dughtie* obs. forms of Doughty. 

Duglon, obs. form of DumsoN 
t DngOll. Sc, Obs, Also 6 dogone. [perh., 
as Jamieson suggests, a. F. cbguin *a filthie great 
old curre’ Cotgr., dim. of do^e dog.] A worth- 
less fellow : a term of contempt. 

Dunbar Twa Mariit IVenu-u 458 Thir damysclHs.. 
That dogonis haldis in daiiile, and delis with tnaiin so 
lang. x8ao Hocki /PYn/. Rtfen. T. 1 . 29a ( Jam.) When aiie 
comes to close quarters wi’ him, he's but a dugon. 
DngOng [a. Malay name dityon^, 

BarcMwitK, 1751, gives dufcung as the name in the Philip- 
pine isle of 1.cyte ; this was adopted 1765 by Buflbn 
\Hist. Nat. XI 11 . 374) as dugon, and by Gmchn, Linn. 
Syst. Nat. ed. 13, 1788, .ts tiugoug,\ 

A large aquatic herbivorous mammal ijialicore 
dugonf[y order Sirenici) inhabiting the Indian seas. 

xBoo G. SiiAw6^i.v/. '/.ool. T. -239 Trichecus Dugong /.). 
Dugon {BnJfon). Indian Wulnis (Pennant Quatir.), This 
specie.s, in tlie Philippine Islands, is said to be called by the 
name of Dugung, t8so StK S. Raffles in Phil. Trans. 
CX< 174 (iiiu) Soine account of the Dugong. Ibui. 180 The 
Malays, .distinguish two varieties, the duyung and 
the duyong banial', the latter much thicker and shorter in 
proportion. 1835 Kiruv Hob. 4- Inst. A aim. 11 . xxiv. 4(^3 
The Dugong . . IS the only animal yet known that gr.axes at 
the bottom of the sea. 1840 Sh. Nat. /list., Mammalia 
111 . 1:16 Wc have .. alluded to the dugong or duyong, 
a..d the ihmonLin.. belonging to the parhydcrniatous order. 
<880 H. H. Romim.y Verandah in N. unwea i8q On the 
surface of the water there were several dugong asleep. 

Dug-out, ///. a. and sb, [See Dug ///. <x., 
and^^ only Dig v, 1 3 b.] 

A. ///. a. Htillowed out by digging, excavated. 
x886 Alhenxunt 24 Apr. 556/3 In some cases the station 

w.a$ completely insulated, and reached only hy means of 
dug-out canoes. 1887 Archxologia L. 370 Dug-out boats 
of more or less rude construction. x88p .Spectator 14 Dec. 
8j8 Ordinary dug-out canals like, th.at of Sue/. 

B. sb. (chiefly U. S,) 1 . A canoe made by 

hollowing out the trunk of a tree. 

1819 J. A. Quh'man in Clairborne Lift (i860) I. 43 At 
Wheeling . . we purch.'tsed a .small canoe, called here a 
* dug-out or ' iiian-drowner '. 1839 Makkyat Diary A mer. 
Ser. I. II. 57 Wc had no boat wiUi u.s, not even a dug-out. 

Arctuxologia L. 370 Ship-building, .of a very superior 
kind to these rude dug-outs. 

2 . A rough kind of dwelling formed by an 
excavation in the ground (usually in :l slope or 
bank), roofeil with turf, canvas, etc. 

x88t Chicago Times j 6 Apr., Instead of * dug-out.s ’ on the 
prairies, he found the farmers living in large, handsome 
franje houses. _ 1883 Leisure Hour 281/2 The Kan;;as 
Mug-outs' consist ..of a square hole dug in the ground, 
roofed cither by a canvas waggon-cloth or., with .sods. 

Duhti, obs. form of Doughty. 

IlDniker, duyker (,dai*koj). [Du. duiker 
(dfi/ickar) MDii. ddker Ger. taucher duckcr or 
diver : see Duckeu l.] In full, duikerhok : A small 
South African antelope, Cephaloftts mcrgens\ so 
called from its habit of plunging through the 
bushes when pursued. 

* 7,77 G. Forstkr Voy. round World \. 84 The duyker or 
diving antelope .. is not yet sufliciently known. 1786 
Sparrman Voy. Cage C. If. II. 224 As for the dtiyker-bok, 
or diving goat, I have only h«id a single glimpse of it. 1834 
Pringlr A/r. Sk. 23 And the duik?:' at my •^ad Sudden 
lifts his startled head. 1895 Lottgm. Mae. July 263 Dainty 
steinboks and timid duykers.. began to (eed. 

Dliil, duill, obs. or Sc. forms of DoTiE grief. 
Duiliie, Sc. form of Doly Obs., doleful. 

Duir, -e, obs. Sc. forms of Door, Duue a., hard, 
t Duistre. Obs. rare. [a. AK. duistrey var. of 
OF.4///1V/V (obj. case//«/V<?r):-L.r// 7 f/tfr, iZ/rfAw//, 
leader.] A leader, conductor. 

*»3 Gowkr Conf, I. 76 (Fairf. MS.) That J>ei be Duistres 
of ^ wcic. 

t Obs, rare, [f. I.. duo two ; after 

unity. \ Twofold nature or condition ; duality. 

1^5. ^ Casaubon Orig. Temp. Evils 16 Plut.vc:h . . 
writeih, that he the saJil Pythagoras called . . the unity, Gixl ; 
and (he. .duitie daemon. [Cf. 184R H. More Life of Soul 
xxvi. 7 But he [DRimorifs the fount of foul duality.] 

Duk, duke, obs. Sc. forms of Duck. 


Duke (dii/k), sb. Forms : i-~6 duo, (3 dux), 
3~4duk, 4-du]|ie. (Also 3-5 duyk, 3 6 duck, -o, 
4 douk, »e, douo, deuk, 5 dukke, dwk, -e, doke, 
doyk, duohe, 5-6 dewke, duque, duco, Sc. 
duik.) [MF,. duCy dtik, a. F. due, in OF. nom. duxy 
dues, dus (ii-iith c. in Uttre), early ad. L. dux, 
duc-em, leader, commander, general. (If the Latin 
word had come down in OF., its form would have 
been dots, doix ; cf, croix, mix, OF. crois, nois 
L. erucetuy nucem,)] 

fl. A leader; a leader of an army, a captain or 
general ; a chief, ruler. Obs, 
c iao8 Lav. 364 ^et Icouedo Asiic.int, on i^an Ion Je 
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was due. ibid. 268 pa sende Asscani, pc we& laiicrd and ! 
dux. A 1300 Cursor M. 17079 Siathan .. duke of deeb • 
ife prynce of belle. C1380 Wycmf Sel. Whs. I. 340 A I 
dulc pat shal reule my folk of Israel, /bid. 111 . 137 Jesus 
Crist duke of our batel. 13^ -- Ps, Ixxix. xo [Ixxx. 9] 
Duke of the weie thou were in his si^t. 13^ Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xviii. iii. (r495) 749 The ramine that is duke and 
defender of other shepe. s430-40't.vnG. Bochaswi. ix. (1554) 
173 a, Duke Moses, by god was made their gyde. r 1^9 
Pecock Regr. iv. vii. 460 Dukis and reulers of the chii-coc. 
1480 Cai>gra\ E Ckron. 937 The Cotnones risen ageyn the 
kyng and the lordcs . . Her duke was Wat Tyler, a proude 
knave and in.ilapert. 1^ RKM.KNnRN Lny iv. (1829) 1^39 ; 
Na man may be callit dui^ hot he alancriic be qunais avisc ; 
the army is led. Svlvesteh Du Bartas 1. i. 346 The 

{ ;reat l>uke, th.at (in dreadful uw) Upon Mount Horeb 
earn'd th* eternall Law*. [1869 Daily Ncivs 26 Jan., Now-a- 
days Dukes do not lead. Dux a non durendo is the true 
political etymology of the title.] 

b. Kcntlering L. dux, a provincial military 
commander, under the later empcrf)rs. 

165* Nkfiiham tr. Selilen's Mare Cl. 234i‘hn Counts or 
i Dukes of the Midland parts .and the Count of the Sea-C^st 
or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. x^8i Giriion Dec/. 
tV- E. xvti. 11 . 44 Under their orders thirty-five military 
commanders were stationed in Jhe provinces.. All these pro- 
vincial generals were therefore dukes; hut no more than 
ten among them were dignified with the Muk of lor/uts or 
companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which 
htM been rucently invented in the court of Constantine. 
1836 Penny Crcl. V. 445/2 1‘hrce other principal officers are 
mctitioiieu— the Comes liltorisSaxonici ger Britanniam . . 
the Comes Britanniarum (Count of Britain), and the Dux 
BriianftiaruM (Duke of Britain). Wc have translated the 
words Comes uud Dux, by Count and Duke, after Horsley. 

o. In O.T. rendering dux of the Vulgate, 
of I.XX, in sense * chief or leader of a trilxi *. 

118a Wycuk (ie/t. xxxvi. 40 Thes thanne the iianxes of the 
diikis (1388 duykis] of Ksau. .the duke [v.r. duykJTh.'inna, 
the cliike Alua, the duke jezeth Icic.]. .thes the dukys [jf.r. 
duykis] of Kdom, the dwellers in the loond of his empire. 
[So x6ii and R. V. 1885; Covkkil has ‘ prynce, prynces ‘.J 
2 . In some European countries: A sovereign 
prince, the ruler of a small state c.allcd a duchy. 

^ Five dukes (with six grand-dukes) rule st.'ilcs included 
in the new German F.mpirc. I'wo Italian dukes (and one 
grand-rlukc) remained as rulers of independent stales down 
to i860. ^ 

(In this sense, the name is partly derived from the late, 
i Ronmn use of dux (i b), partly the F.nglLsh rendering 
j (through med.L. dux, F. due. It. duca) of Ger. herzog, 

I OHG. hertAOgo, OK. heretoga, lit. ‘ leader of w.-trlikc host '. * 
j Throughout the Fi;inkisli empire, the Meroyingi.in kings j 
I appointed duces to superintend several frontier comitaius j 
I (the dux being .superior to the comes). These duces of \ 
Aquitaine, Allemania, etc. w€>rc purely otiicinl. But in the { 
h.^lf of Germany not under the Frank.s there still existed 1 
Mukes' of another kind. The Teutonic hrrhogo was I 
originally the luinpurary war-chief of a tribe, as opposed to | 
the civil chief or king. He occ.'i.sionalljr niude himself 1 
permanent head of the volkss/am, while still retaining his 
title (c. g. in Ikivaria). In Gerni.any, this class of ‘duke* | 
came to an end when Charlemagne destroyed the Inst | 
indeixmdent Gcrtiian states. Under the Carolingians, the 
dux was, east .iiu! west of the Rhine alike, an official 
ruling a province. But, in the decay of this dynscsty, the 
dukes everywhere became herediinry and practically in- 
dependent. Hence came, in the West, the dukes of 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, Normandy, etc. ; in the East, those 
of Franconia, Saxony, Suabia, etc. In Franco, however, the 
monarchy gradu.ally rcabst)rl>cd the duchies, which by 15TO 
were all amalgam.'itcd with the crown, the title of * duke ’ 
having Ijecome merely that of the highest rank t>f nobility, 
with no sovereign rights. (.See sense 3.1 In Germany, on 
the other hand, the 1 )uke of Bavaria or of Saxony was pr.'icti- 
cally independent, the cmfieror having little or no power 
over him. The early Italian duca came direct from the 
Obi Teutonic herisogo, the dukes of Benevento and .Srmlcto 
h.^ving been chiefs of LoinbartI war-bands who carved new 
.states out of Koinaii Ilal]'. In Kngl.'ind, before the Norin.'ui 
Com|uest, dux was an ordinary translation of ealdormnn in 
L. ch.'trters; but did not become vernacular. From llie 
Conquest till Edward III, ealdorman or eorl was rendered 
by comes, and duxSinc, duk, was known only as a foreign 
title ; even William and Robert are known to the Old 
English Chronicle only as 'e.arl.s' of Noriimndy.) 

lxo66 O. E. Ckron., Wyllcim e«»rl of Nnriiiandi3e. 1 1*4 pes 
corlcs -sunu Rotbcrl orNovmandi.l JC. Chrou., Mid 

hill) hclden of Koine . and .se due of Siciliu. 1197 K. ( b on:, 
i (Roll.s) 7498 pys noble due Wiliam hyin let cruunv kyng At 
: [.ondone .imidcwinter day. 13,. (iny W. (A.) 2372 pc 
I doukc wers btfallcii is, For inichc of his folk he les. c 1489 
i C^XTOti. Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 477 Wcnyrigc that reyn-iwil 
j had not durst hange the diichc richarm?. 1568 (jK.trroN 
I ChroH. II. I Willmin the Cniqucrour, J>iike of x\oriii;»ndic 
. .began his dominion over this Keaitne.*v6ioSiiAKs. Temg. 

I. ii. 58 Thy father was the Duke of Milkainc ami A f'rince 
of power, l tr. KcyslcPs Trav. (1760) IV. 217 The 

einpcrur Leopold 1 . and John III. king of Poland, met 
attended by a great imtnber of electors, dukes, princes, and | 
nobles, to congratulate each other after they liad success- | 
fully raised the .siegeof Vienna. 1839 ( j'l/. XV. 205/ « j 
The government of MtHlcna is the imist .'ibsoluic in Italy. . : 
the present duke, Francis IV. of Esli|, is., the I 

d.^nt of ihe houses Iwith of K.?.tc and I 'iIk). Mod. H. K. II. 
Alfred Ernest Alliert, Duke of Edinburgh, and Duke of 
JSaxe-Cobiirg-Ootha. _ 

+ b. Used to render the Vciieliai) Doge. Obs. 

*547 Bikjkdk / z///W. Kfunvt. xxiv. (1870) i8j Ihc Duke 
of Vcny.s is chosen for terinc of hy-. lyfe. 1604 .Siiak.h. Oth. 

IV. i. 210 'I'he f )iike, and the Senators of Vcnitr greet you. 
1649 ne.ift.K Ansrv. Feme 45 What belter is iii.s Maiesty 
then a Duke ol Venice Y i8«o Hvkon Mar. Fal. i. ii, 'lis 

not well In Venice’ Duke to .say so. 

O. Loosely used as the translation of the Kussiaii 
Ifif>i3b, knyaz, prince : sec F. due. See also Grand 
Duke. . . ' 

16x4 //on. ao8 Remember what is in the first I 


bookc of the Duke of Muscouie, for a Duke vnerowned, yet 
supreme Prince. x6i8 Fletcher Loyal Suhj. Drxun. Peis., 
Great Duke of Moscovia. /bid. passim. 

8 . In Great Britain and some other countries; 
A hereditary title of nobility, ranging next lielow 
that of prince. 

Rpal duke, a duke who \n a member of the royal fiimily, 
taking precedence of the other dukes. 

(After the great feudatory dukes of France, or most of 
them, had come to lie merely the greatest nobles of the 
country, the title was iinitateii in England and other coun- 
tries. In England it was introduc'ed hy Edward HI, who 
in 1337 created the Prince of Wab-s, Duke of Cornwall, and 
in 1351 the king's cousin Henry, Dukeol Lancaster, which 
title at his death in 1361 was conferred on his son-in-l.aw, 
John of (iRUiit, the king’s third surviving .son, the title of 
I)iikcx>f Clarence being .it the same time conferred upon the 
second son I.ionel. Under Richard II and in .subsequent 
reigns, the dignity was gradually extended outside the. 
Royal Family, this being especially the case .after the death 
of (jucen IClizabcth, under whom the rank had lieen 
for some time extinguished.) 

Imy Rot. Carl. II AV/vt*. ///, No. 60 in Lords yrtfls.(\B 9 ij) 
LaT. 743 Pro Edwardo duce Cormibie. /bid., Etdeiu fiho 
nostro noinen& honorem dm isCornnbie (Icciimmiini as.scnsu 
ftcoiisilio. dfdimus. 135a Patent A’c»//25 Edv. ///,i. m. 18 
ibid. 748 Prqllenricuduce [.aocastric. Ibid., Prefato Henrico 
nuincn duels Laiicaslrie inponimus i t ip.sum de nomine 
duels diet! loci, .investimus. i3$i-a Act i^Edw. Ill, slat. v. 
Preainb., Nostre Seignur Ic Hoi del assent dcs Pic-t.-tl/, 
Dues, Countes, Barons, & de tout Ic (oniunaitc de sun 
Roi.'ilmc dKiigIctcrre [etc.]]. 1389 in Eng. Cilds (1870) 23 

Duckes, Elies, Baiouns, and Biu-helers ot yc londc. 13M 
Rolls of Parlt. Ill, 452/1 The l^rdc.s. .ajiiggen .. that the 
Diike.s of Aiimaric Surrey and Exce.strd .. le.se and forgo fro 
hem and her heirs thes names that thei have now .is Dukes. 
X47a J. Paston in I*. Lett. No. 715 III. 75 To the right 
hygheand inyghty Prince, .my Lord the Dwke of NurlTulk. 
15^ < 4 «zv//<z 4 /jraA. (1608) L iij. The (Juenc .iiid nianney 
Duqiies. earles, and grete lordes besoiighte him. 1536 Chrou. 
Gr. /'V/rtZ'T (Camden) 7 Thys yerc sir Edmonde LingIc and 
sir I'homas Wodstokc ware made duckes. /but. 52 The 
dewke of Nurlfuke and the yerle of Sorni hys .sonne ware 
cumyttyd unto the tower of I-ondon. 1M3 Shake. 2 //cn. 
Vt, I', i. 124 For Suflfolkes Duke, m.iy he be sulfocate, 'J'hat 
dims the Honor of this Warlike Isb*. 1765 Black.stonk 
Comm. 1. xii. 397. 1830 FoNin.ANquk in /.ife Jir Labours 

i. (1874) iu6 ilie Duke of Wellington, the * Iron Duke’, the 
Miero of a hundred fights’. i83aTKNNYsoN Ode I Veiling- 
ton, Bin y the Great Duke With an empire’s lamentation. 

b. slang. A man of showy ileincanour or ai>i->ear- 
ance. 

a 1700 B. E. Dirt. Cant. Creio, Rum-dukc, .1 jolly huml- 
som M.in. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 372, 1 . . soon .lequired the' 
appellations of a rum duke, a queer dog, and a choice 
.spirit. 1783 in ('iKokk Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

c. V\\x. Duke 0/ Exeter's daughter; see Daughter 
6 c. 'lo dim with Duke Humphrey : see Dink v, 1 b, 

1 4 . 'Phe castle or rook at ch(*s.s. Obs. 

16x4 Miooi.kton Game at Chess Induct. 54 Dukes? 
they're cMlIed Rooks by some. 1656 Bkalk Chess 7 The 
Rocks, Kooke.s, or Dukes walk forward, backward, and 
sidr-w.iyc.s. 

i‘ 5 . 'rhe great eagle-owl (Du/uf max/n^ts). Obs. 
1636 W. D. tr. Comen ins' Gate Lat, Uni. $ 137. 41 The 
boading (^vvl, the Horn-Owl, or Duke, the mournful 
Ilowlet, the .wild Scrielch-Owl. 

6 . Name of a kind of cherry. 

1664 Kvei.vn Art/. Uori.{\bhA 64 June. .Cherries. . Duke, 
Flanctcrs, Heart (Black. Red, While), iw nKAin.EY Earn. 
Diet. s.v. Cherry 'I'he Duke and archduke on a gooil waji 
arc most years npe before the end of the month. 1883 G. 
Allfn in tW/« Clout's Cal. 117 The common dwarf cherry 
. .is the ancestor of morellos, dukes, and the Kentish kind. 

7 . slang. 'The hand or fist. 

1879 Maem. Mng. XL. 501 (Fanner), I .said I would not 
go at all if he pul his duke.s (hands) on me. J1894 A.stlhy 
50 y. my lAje I. 142 There were many officers in the 
Guards well knuwn to be fairly clever with their ' dukes ’ 

Hence Dnke v. {nonee ivd.) Trans., to make a 
duke or leader of ; inlr. (also lo duke it), to play 
the part of a duke, .Tct as a duke; to court dukes. 

e t^Slo Golagros 4- f/rtre. U72 Thuw salbe. .dukit in our 
duchery. i 6 n .Shaks. Mens, for , 1 /. iii. ii. 100 Lonl Angelo 
Dukes it well m his absence. 1603 .Svi.vfstkh Du Bartas \\. 
iii. Crtgtaines i Jiisi-Diiked Jowuidi t heersthe Abramides To • 
Canaan's Cuiiqiiesl. 1690 Cwownk /Cng. Friar id. Dram. 
Wkw. 1874 IV. 70 Ay, .sister, as young mnid.s go a-mayiiig 
we’ll go a-.sniiiring, a-knighiing, a- lording, a-duking. 1804 
WDi.sKLhV Mtir/borongk 293 During his [Monmouth*s| 
pre\i'>us visit lo the West, during what was locally known 
as ‘ 'I'he Diikcing Days ’. 

pqlriidlnm (di/rkdain). [f. I )UK K sb,\ sec >D()U.] 

1 . The st.itu or Iciiitory ruled by a duke ; a duchy. 
1460 Lyk'aus IMsi, 1723 (.)f alle thys dukclom feyr 'I'hal 

ylke lady >s cyr. 1473 Bk. A^oblesse 30 The duedom of 
Norin.in(iy. 1^ CoviiROALfi 2 Esdras i. 30 Y® people-, 
vnto whom I wyll gcuc the dukedome of Abraham, Isaac 
and lacob. 1593 SHAji.s. 3 Hen. Vi, iv. vii. 9 What then 
rein.iines. But tn.it we enter, as into our Dukedome? 1663 
Manlky Grotius' L<ym C. Warres 399 In the Dutchy of 
Ibirgiiiidy. .the Giii.sian Faction.. to whom there was no- 
thing left Fortified in that Dukedom, but Chalons siu: la 
.Snoiie. 1758*7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) HI. aiSThis whole 
tr.ic:t of lantf belongs to the diikedom of Urhino. x86b 
P tAKsoN Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng, 89 When ehao» gave 
way lo order, and the dukedoms were swallowed up in 
kingdoms. 

2 . The office or di;;nity of a duke. 

Mokk Treat. Passion Wks. 1266/2 With the honour of 
a Dukedome also to him and hys heiresfor cuer. 1393 Shakb. 
3 Hen. VI, II. i. 93. 164a W. Bird Afag. Honor 30 All that 
Ls U-fore spoken conctnilng ihe Dukq and the Dukedom of 
l4)nc.xst»;r. xivs Loud. Gaz. No. 4781/1 The Marquisale 
of Moravia, ami the Dukedom of Silesia. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (cd. 2) VI. 302 Thomas, .who became Duke of Nor- 
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folk . . tiled nithuiU i»iir, whereby the dukedom descended 
to Henry. i8Ss .t/auc/i. Exam. V7 Fi*b. 4/6 It is considered 
|irob;tblc tliat the Marquis will have a dukedom ton* 
ferred uijoii him. 

lienee t Dakedomshlp \ 0 bs. rare') - jirec, 

J547 IkiOKDK liiirad. KutnuL xvi. (1670)164 Saxsony is (aj 
Dnkedoni'shyii, And holdcth oDiyin selte. Ibid. xxiv. 183 
IHeJshall noi tlayme no inheritaunce of the dukedomshyp. 

t Dllkeliood. Obs. rare. In 5 duchehode. 
'I’he office of .1 lUike; cluketlom. ditkeship. 

I 1449 pKCOtrK Re/iy. iv. iii. 4.19 Holi Scripture approueth 
weel PniKchode and Duchehi^c. .to be ouer :uid ubouc the j 
cunioun pepic. 1 

Du*kelet. nonce -tod. [scc'Lkt.J —next (sense i). 

1870 Daily Xctvs 16 Dec., Very serviceable in tcachiu}; 
.some diikclet-s and their goutl ladies belter manners. 

DukeUng (diz/ klig). [see 'L(X(J.] 

1 . A little or petty duke. (Contemptuous; in 
qiiot. 1634, who claims to be a dnke. ) 

1634 Ford P, IParbcck 11. iii. i'his diikelinc musliruom 
Halil doubtless charm’d the king, /bid. v, ii, Urswick, 
coiiuiutid the dukcliiig and these fellows, M'u Digby, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. >890 H. M. Stani.i-.v Durbat ' 
A/riia I. xi'v. 363 No proud tiiikcliiig in Lnglaiid could ! 
regard a pmiper with more pronounced contempt. ! 

2 . .\ duke’s child. j 

161a SvLViiSTER Lai-yyMig 1 19 For S.ivoy s Dukeliugs, nr ■ 

the Florentine, Hce [Prince Henry) wedtls his Saviour of a i 
KeKuIl Line, 1618 FctrcHKii l.oyul Aa/;/. 11. v, 'Jiie duke ! 
gone thither, do you say?. .And all the ducklings too. 1690 ' 
Ckownis Eujt. friar in. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 70 f.ittle I 
squirvliiigs, and kiiiuht lings, ami lordlings, and dukeliiigs. I 
1794 Wouorr (P. Pindar) K&ivl. /or Olivrr Wks. 11 . 411 j 
Duke, Dukeling, Prince.sr., Prince, consign’d to jail ! 
Dukel^ (di/rkli\ a. nomc-ivd. [f. Dukjs i | 
-hvL] Helonjjing to or hclilliiig a. duke. 

i8a6 Examiner iiy/'j Making somewhat free with hi.s 
dukely char.acter. 18^7 Soi'iuiiY Lett. (1856) IV, 48 The 
Duke has .sent them to me, with a dry and dukely note. 

Dnkery tdi/? koii). Also 6 At. duikrie. [f. 
IlUKK sb. ; .see -icRy, -ky.J 

1. t fl*- 'i'he office or dignity of a duke, a duke- 
dom pbs^). b, 'Phe territory ruled by a duke, a 
duchy. (Now only as nonce- ;od.) 

cisiSsl .iNDtsAV (Pilscotlie) Citron. Sr.ot. (1728) «j I'o give 1 
him the dukcry of Turine. 1396 Dalfymple ir. Leslies ■ 
iiift. Seot. X. 138 He hec.htis the forsaid duikrie to llie ; 
Gouftrnour. 18^ Carcvi.i'. Prinzenntub Misc. Ks.s. 1872 1 
VI L ifta The .Albcrtine line, .made upaiiages, suixli visions, I 
iiniiUelligihlc little dukes and dukeries of a similar kind. i 

2 . The resilience or estate of a duke; s/ec. 1 

(usually //. , the Dukeries) a district in Nottingham- | 
shire containing several ducal estates. | 

*®37.^*''-’thky in(.h Rev. LIX. 2(jt A Rooktny has been j 
demolisiK-d, and :i Dukcry pliinlcd in ils sle.Kl. 1879 j 
fitandard 8 Dec. (D.), The Dukeries slill exist, hut they are j 
little more than a geographical expression. Welbuck Abbey i 
is the Ia.st of tho.se palaces for which ihis j.arl of Kngland I 
wa.s formerly famous. 2864 L. J. jFNNiN<.h in Crokrr ' 
Papers HI. xxv. i66 Thore.sby, the second of the three | 
famous 'Dukeries' which comprise within ilitir domains | 
the scenes of Rubin Hood’s most popular exploits. i 

Dnkafllip (di^ kjip). [f. Dukr sb, + -8H1P.] I 
The office or dignity of a duke. Also (with po.s- ! 
sessive pronoun) as a humorous title for a duke. ! 

? II 1300 AVwc Ladies IPPrUrie in Cha/teer's IVks. (1561) I 
II. (R.), Y ■ dul:«-.hio of Diumedes & dignitic. 1636 NIas- i 
siNGCK (it. Dk. PioreHte iv. ii. Will your clukcship Sit 
down and eat some sugar-pluins ? 1B50 I'ait's Mag. XVII. ■ 
619/2 'T is for killing l-'jiglish game, your Dukeship. ! 

Duk-peris, conujii form of Douzi;pkii.m, Obs. 

Dul, obs. var. of I iolk sb.'t- \ obs. f. Dull. 

Dulace, obs. form of Dowlas. j 

» 3 S» Rerksk. Ch. Gootis 22 A ijccc of Duhacc. 

Dnlbert ;d» lbi«t). At-, and north, dial. Also : 

6 AV. dowbart, 7 dullberd, 9 dul bard. [The I 
first element is app. Dull a.\ the second is pos.sibly 
beard : cf. CJer. dummbart.'] A dull or .stupid jicrson ; j 
one slow of comjuehension. ! 

150B Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 66 dagon«, dow- j 
hart, thairof liuif thow no dowi ! i68f W. Kobfrtsuk ! 
Phraseol. Ceu. 1x693! 510 Very flockpates, clullljcrds. 1809 ' 
T. Donaldson Poems 4^? iu Narthumhld. Gloss, s.v., To ■ 
learn your exercise In: quick, An dinna be a diilhard. 1835 1 
Bkockkti N. (’. Clflss.^ Dnllbirt, Dulburt. Dulhard, a i 
.stupid person, a block'hc.-id 

+ Dulca*cid, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. late L. dnlcu' \ 
cid-us, f. dulcis sweet acidus sour.] 

1656 Blount Gbtssogr., Dttleaad^ that which hatli u ' 
minted taste with sweet and si>wer. 

il Dulcamara : d/dkame«*ra \ //erb . and Pharm. ' 
[med.L. ^bittersweet, f. \*, dulcds icaexX'kamdra 
bitter (sc. herhd)!\ The Woody Nightshade 
or Bittersweet , Solaniim Dulcamara ; the pharma- 
ceutical preparation of this plant. 

1578 Lvifc uodoeus Ilf. Ivii. 307-8 The learned men of our j 
age ducal this herbe .. in l.ntine Vukamarn or Amara ! 
Dulcis . Dulcamara is of complexion hoate and drie. x8^ ' 
SiAKK Eton. Sat. Hist. II. 479 'Fhe Belladonna, Stra- j 
momuin, and Dulcamara, are active poisons. 1847 E. L 1 
ScYMouR Severe Dis. 1 . 146 Washing the parts . .twice daily I 
ithe decoction of dulcamara. 1^ Harley Mat. Med. [ 
(cd. 6) 500 Dulcamara . has been dLtinctly known only since 
the time of Tragus. | 

Hence Duloama'rln, Chem., the glucoside i 
J>22 H.j4 0io I ‘obtained from dulc€amara; converted i 
by dilute acids into nuloamare’tin (see quot.) ' 
and glucose. 

1863-73 Watib Chem. 11. 347 Dulcauiarin, 1883 j 


Syd. .'ioc. Lex.t Dnlcamarttv/ CiaHvaOa, n brown, rt.siii- 
ouB, tmiteIc.Ns substance obtained from dulcamarin, along 
I with glucose, by the action of dilute acids. 

t DulOUTllOll* Obs. [a. ined.L. dnlcarnony 
corrupted from Arabic ^^^^1 m^lqarnayn 

two-horned, bicormsy cornuius\ lit. ‘lord or 
possessor of the two horns ’.] 

1. A dilemma (» med.L. cornu/us, Counute sb. 
ii) ; a non-plus ; al dulcarnoHy at one’s wit's end. 

According to Neckham {.De Nat. Reruttty Rolls, 295) and 
others, Dttlcarnon was also a mediaival appellation of the 
Pythagorean theorem, Euclid i. 47 (it is supposed, from its 
somewhat two*horiiea figure'. In Pandarus’s rcjdy to 
Crcssida (quot. 1374), DtucarnoH appears to be coiifouiidcd 
with Elejnga or KleojHga. an appellation of the potis 
asimranty Euclid i. 5, mcdiaivally explained as /ii£a 
miserontm^ ‘flcmyiig of wrccliis’. See N. 0 . (1887) 
7th s. IV. 130, ;uid references there given. 

*374 CiiAUcLK Troylus 111. 88a (931', 1 [CrtsseideJ am til 
gotl me betire iitytide sende, At {v.r. A] dulcarnoun ry^l at 
myn wittis cnde._ l^uod Pandanis, ^a nece, welc 3e here : 
DulcariKiun clepid is fleinyng of wrechis. It .semyh hard 
for wrediis nil it lere. 1334 Mrs. M. Roilr in More's 
IPks. 1441/2 111 good fayth^father qd. 1 , I cau no ferthoi 
goe. blit am, (xes 1 trowe Cresede s.nth in Chaucer) coincn 
to Duliarnoii euen at my wittes ciulc. 

2 . A person in a dilemma ; one ‘halting between 
two opinions *. 

1577 Stanvhurst Descr. trel. in Holinshed (1587) II. 20/1 
S. Patrike considering, that these sealie .soulcs were (as all 
dulc.arnanc.s for the more part are) more to lie lerrifii:d from 
jiifidclitic through the imincs of hell, than allured to clirisi- 
ianitic by the ioics of heaueii. 

t Duloe (tbds), a, {adv.) Obs. Also 6 dulRO. 
[ad. L. dulcis sweet : or a refashioning of Douce 
after the I «, thrmi^jh the intermediate doulce.] 

1 . Sweet to the taste or smell. 

1300-30 Di'NiiAR Poems xlviiL 47 This garth, most diilce 
and redolent herb and flour. 1397 J. Paynk Royal 
Exch. /I To make il diilcc and pleasant in ihe taste. 

2 . Sweet to the eye, ear, or feelings ; i»lcasing, 
agreeable, soothing. 

i^x Doeui.A.s Pal, Hon. 1. xliv, Tliair imisick tones war 
mail" ricir And dukcr than. .Orpheus harp. 1545 Raynoi.h 
Byrth Mankyndr Pri>l. (1634) 8 Dul.sc .and sngred eloquence. 
*57* . 1 * Jones Bathes Buckstone 4 a, The dulco,or delectable 
Bathes, or Wellc.s of Btickstoiie. a 1605 MoNitio.vfii;Rir 
iMisc. Poems xvii. 57 With blitikis dulce ami debonair. 1659 
D. Pku. Impr. of .Sea 259 t)f ibat .Mign-d ;ind dulce .aspect. 
1x709 StkyI'E Aun, Ref I. xliv. 479 Which two means, if 
they should seem to him and his a!>sociatc.s too dulce.] 

B. adv. Swet-tly. 

IM9 Compl, Scot. vi. 64 The musician amphioii...s,ang sa 
dulce, quhil (hat the slanis inouit. ai^a O. CAviiNDisii 
IColsey (i8o 3» 87 lords mynsirdli;, who played there .so 
connyngly and dulce. 

Dnlcei sb. [In 1 f. prcc. adj. ; in 2~Sp. dulce.'] 

1 1 . Sweetness, gentleness. Obs. 

1659 T>. Pki.l Impr. Sea B vj. The goodness, candor, and 
dulce of your nature. 1738 North Mem. .MitsLk (1840) 83 
His lesser pcice.s iiiiiiated the dulce of LutC'le.s.sons. 

II 2 . A sweet substance ; sweet wine, must. 

1870 J. Orion Andes Sf Atnoisous 11. xxxviii. (1876)318 
[Cacao] yielding, besides chocolate, .a wine, and a dulce. 

tDulcOf V. Obs. [Refashioned from Douce, 
doulce V . ; cf. Dulce a.] Irans. 'J’o sweeten ; to ‘ 
sullen, soothe, appease. Ilencc Duloing vbl. sb. 

x5ra-8o Nori'H Mutarih (1676) 8j To dulcc and soften ■ 
the hardned hcarLs of the multitude. 1603 Holland Flu- 
tareh's Mor. 34 (R.) For ihc diilcing. taming, and appeasing 
of the soul. x6xo Camden's Brit. 1. 63 This AlbiiiUo ! 
. dulceth and kindly iiitrc.Ttcth the men. 

Dulce, var. form of Dulse. j 

t Du’lceitli, a. Obs. rare [f. Dl’LCE a. or i 
duk-is t -AN.] Dulcet, sweet. 

x6o6 J. Raynolos Dolarney s Prtm. (i83o.) 60 With dul- ! 
cean .siraynes of heauculy melody. 

tDu'loely, rri/v. obs. [f. Dulce rt. + -ly ‘-i,] i 
In a ‘dulce’ manner; sweetly; soothingly, 

1508 Kknnkuik Elytingxu. Dunbar 330, 1 . . dulccly drank j 
of do<iucncc the foiitayiic. 0x577 Sir T. Smith comunu. 
Eng, HI. viii. (1612) 120 They can liundlc thcii hu.^bu^d.^ so i 
well and duhely. x59a (J. Harvky f our Lett. Sonnets, i 
Nothing .so dulcdy sweet or kindly dear. 

t Dnioeness. [->ESs.] Sweetness. 

f *S 35 F1.SIIER ICks. <E. E. T. S.) II. 436 By the dultenes 
of louc, wliichc the holy gost hath put in our hai tcs. x6oS ■ 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. f 32 (1873) 238 By loo much ' 
dulcencss, goodiicsE, and facility of nature. | 

+ Du*lceoU8, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dulce a. ■ 
or 1 .. diilc-is sweet + -ouh.] Sweet. ] 

x688 R. Hol.me Armoury 11. 387/2 The Duiccous [is aJ j 
Luscious, or sweet last. ! 

[Duloerate, -ation, erron. ff. Dulcobate, etc.] | 
t Dulce*soate, zi. Obs. rare~^, ^trt^.tl.^dul- | 
cesc-fre to tiecome sweet + -ate 3 ] trans. To sweeten. ; 

x6s7 Tomlinson Remn's Dhp. 370 Art . . diilccscnlcs the 
acid. j 

Dulcet (di*'Iset), a. and sb. Forms: a. 5-7 j 
doucet, 5 dowcot ; 0 . 5 dulcette, 6 douloet(e, 
(6-7 dulced, 7 douloed), 6- dulcet. [A re- j 
fashioning of doucM \ from F.), after L. dulcis sweet : | 
cf. It. dolcettOy dim. of dolcc. Sec also Doucet.] ! 

■f 1. Sweet to the taste or smell. Obs. or arch. ! 

o. CX430 'two Coakery-bks. 33 Scson it with Sugre, ft ; 
lokc pat it >)c poynant ft doucet. ri44io Promp. Parv. 
128/1 Dowret mete, or swele bake mclc, <1473 Partenay i 
972. X664 Evelyn Kal. Horl. (1729) 196 Doutet Pippins. ! 
fi. 1398 Tkcvisa Barth. De P. K. v. xl. (1495) X56 The j 


other partyes . . ariic the swelter and iiiqre dukettu. 1505 
Ttytwr 0/ Dot tr, 49 in Perey's Reliy., ’ 1 ‘hys dulcet water. 
1538 Pavnkl Srtlerne's AVje//«. Hij, All douket wyiies. 
1633 CocKKRAM, Dulecd, sweet. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 347 
And from sweet kcrncLs prest She tempers dulcet creams. 
27^ SubNsroNE Schoolmutress 31* Whose art did first these 
dulcet cakes display. i 8 S 4 LoNcii-. ( aAxw^a fPine vi, But 
Catawba wine Hus a taste more divine, More dulcet, de- 
licious, and dreamy. 

2 . Sweet to the eye, car, or feelings; pleasing, 

! agreeable ; .soothing, gentle. Now chiefly of sounds. 

a. 14.. Proso Leg. in Anglia VIII. 178 Wip doucet not 
and ryme. C1475 Partenay 877 Doucet songe.s hurde of 
briddes enuiron. Ibid. 1008 Fair nielu-sinc, the suete doucet 
m.Tdc [-maidj. 

fi. 1A77 Norton (Jnl. Akh. v. in Ashni. (1652^ S3 With 
(loulcen lA/.V. in margin dowcet] speeclu 1503 Hawks 
Ex amp. Girt. v. (Arb.) 20 Her dciycate and doiikete 
coniidacencc. 1367 Dkant Horace, Ep. to Mxcenns D iij. 
He will .see the my dulcet frinde. 1607 Walkinoion Opt. 
Gtass .\i. 118 It is a dulcet fci/. 1664 dukid] humour. 1667 
Milton P. L. t. 712 Duket Symphonies und voiec.s sweet. 
c X730 SiiENsTONE Elegies vii. 52 Still to licr dulcet murmurs 
not a foe. 1837 Disuamj I’rnetia 11. iti. Her dulcet tones 
.seemed even .sweeter than hi.-foiv, 

3 . Comb.y an dulcet chinkiujif, -eyed, -streaming. 

a 1784 JoHN.SDN Parody TransL Medea ii, With dulcet, 
streaming .sound, a x8ax Kkat.s Fancy 8x Dulccl-eycd as 
Ceres' il.'iughter. x8^ Sir F. Palcikave Norm. Eng. 
HI. 23 Five dulcet-chinking pennies. 

B. sb. 1 1 . A dulcet note or tone. Obs. 

*575 LANEii.v.M Let. 11871) Mine Italian dukets, niy 
dutch houe/, my doobl releas. 
t 2 . ? - DoUUI-.T 3. Obs. 

. *585 Sianyhurst .'Etuis 1. lArb.) 24 Thee slags vpbreak. 
ing iney slit to the dulcet or iiichepyn. 

3 . ta. A wind instrument: see Doucet 2. Obs. 
b. An organ stop resembling the Dulciaiia, but an 
octave higher in pitch ; - Dukiana Principal. 

x^ Miles Caiech. Organ ix. Dulcet, a delicate slop of 
4 fer.t, .small scale metal pipes, i860 J. Hovkinh in 
Drove Diet. Mns. II. 598 In the organ iimde. .Green . . 
included Lin tlie Swell] not only a Dukiaim but also its 
I oct.avc, the Dulcet or J )iilriuiia Pnncipul. 

I licnee Bu'lcetly adv.. Du lcetuess. 

1538 Paynki. Salerue's Kcgim. H li, The doulce wyncs 
1 (for iheyr doiilcetncs) are vcheuiciilly drawen. 1536 Primer 
■ Hen. Gill, If. 149 Jesu, the author of buxomnes . . Of 
. dulcedncK^ the well of grace, a X335 Bkadi<okl> IGks. (Parker 
i 80c.) 338 Thu. .slioit time that we havu to use them should 
.Tssuagu their dukeiness. 183a L. Hunt .bonnet J^oeins 209 
His brovv with patient pain diilcutly sour. 

j Dnlcian (drrlsiaii). Plus. [f. I,. r/z/A/y sweet : 
j cf. next and OF. donlfuine, dcnikine, doucine, an 
I ancient musical instrument, ‘ a sort of flute’ (Gode- 
! Iroy).] An organ reed-stop ; - Bahnoon2. 

; 183a Skidel 95 Dutcian is the same as * bassoon ’, 

I the latter h.Tving origiimted in an old instrument called the 
: dulcian. 1876 (In. i:s Catech. ( ^rgan x, Dukian . . is a free- 
’ re.cil (organ .stop] of 16 feet. 

II Dnloiana (dzzlsurna). Mus. p-id. med.L. 

! dukianay ‘ niusici cantus dulcioris species \ f. dulcis 
sweet ; cf. proc.] An 8-fbot organ stop of a soft 
si ling-1 ike tone, introduced in 1754 by SneUlcr. 
Dukiana principal : ^.Duia'ET sh. 3 b, q.v. 

vj^ Sir j. II.AWKINS Hist. bins. IV, i. x. 149 The organ 
at Jlaurlem is said to have 60 .slops, many of them little 
known to the English workinuii, among which arc the . . 
F)iikiuna, [etc ]. 1870 Nkl-Son in Eng. Meek, ii Feb. 534/1 
The organ . . by Johannes Snet/kr .. bears the date 1754. 

It was the first org.Tn that ever had :i dukiana slop, wnicn 
was Sneizler's invention. 1876 Hu.ls Catech. Organ ix, 
Dukiana, an open stop. .It is generally of metal. 

tDu lciary. 0 /v. rare. [ad. late L. dulcidri-us 
making sweetmeats, f. dukk sweet, dukia sweets.] 
1657 Physical Diet., Dulciaries, sweetners, such thing's as 
sweeten. xtM in rmLLii'.s. 

t Dulcidf a. and sb. Obs. [A modificulion of 
dukely dulced, after words like rapid ^ 

a. (ulj. Dulcet, sweet, b. sb. A .sweet substance. 
1657 Tomlin.sqn RenoiCs Disf. ig All dukid things are 
agreeable to the Lnng.'i. 1656 R. Franck North. Mem. 
(1821) J 14 Some with honey and other duklds have .sweetly 
allured him. 1698 Fryer .‘fee. A. India P. 182 'rartness 
. .L-xcelletilly qualified by a dukid Sapor. 

Dulci'ilo, a. rare. [f. L. type *dukifie-us, f. 
dulcis sweet + -ficus making.] Sweetening. 

X773 T. Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I. 50 Theiie nar- 
cotic, emolieiit and dulcific rcmedicB avail uot. 

Dulcification (d 27 :lsifik<"<‘j 9 n). [n. of action 
f. L. dulcificdre to Dulcipv.] 

1 . The action of dulcifying, sweetening, or correct- 
ing ; s^c, in Old Chem , : see Dulcify j. 

_ x6ia wooiihLL Sutg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Dulcification 
is the correction of mineral medicamentii by ablutions, and 
the like. 1641 [.see Dulcoraiton}. 1683 Pkitus Flein 
Min. I. (1686) 126. ino .Veto DhpcHS. 457/2 The dulci- 
ficulion t)f the spirit of salt. 1853 Kos.k Humboldt's Trav, 

II. xix. 204 The dukificatiuii of the amylaceous roots. 

2 . The softening (of a sound) to the ear. 

x8a6 F. '.vamincr 612/1 A sort of Tuscan dulcification of 
the ch. 

Dnloiflddi ///. u. ff. Dulci fy f -eo ^] 

1 . Sweetened : spec, in Old Chem . : see Dulcify 3. 
t 6 x 3 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1633) 43 A little well 

dulcified Mercury. 1743 Lond. «t Country Brew. in. (ed. 2) 
234 A Pint of dulcified Spirit of Wine. ^ x8eo Phil, Tram. 
XC. 221 Boiled with dulcified spirit of nitre. 

2 . Softened in sound. 

1789 Mrh. Pioxri Joum, France 1 . 176 In their dulcified 
pronunciatiuH. 
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Dulci'fluons a. rare. [f. L. dukis sweet + 
flti-m flowing + -ous.] Sweetly or softly flowing. 

1717 Bailky vol. 1I» Dulcifiuoust flowing sweetly. 1839 
Lady LvrrON (SitevtUy (ed. s) I. xii. dulcifluous 

anathemas against all existing laws. 1805 W. Watson On 
Loner's Helknics Poems 33 With beakers rinsed of the 
dulcifluous wave. 

Dulcify (dt;'lsifdi), v. [ad. L. dulcijkdret f. 
dukis sweet : see -py. Cf. K. dukifier (17th c.).] 

1 . trans. To render sweet to the taste, sweeten. 
^599 A* CabeVMHcy's Hk. I'kpicke You may. . 
dulcify it with Suger. E vklvn Pomona Gen. Advt. (1739) 

05 One Pound of broad Figs slit, is said to dulcify an flogs* 
head of cider. i7»7 Braiilky h'am. Diet. s. v. Birch TrtCy 
This Wine . . may be dulcify 'd with Raisins. x8aa Lasih Elia 
Ser. I. Roetst Inteiieratiiig and dulcifying a substance 
. .so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. 

t b. To purify from acidity or other distempered 
condition. Oh. 

1673 O. Walker Eiiuc. (1677) yy .Such medicines as dulcify 
the blood. 1710 Brit. Apollo 11 . Quarterly No. 1. 12/1 
Crab’s Eyes. . Dulcify the Blood. 

+ 2 . Old Chem. To wash the soluble salts out 
of a substance ; to neutralize the acidity of. 

x6ioB. JoNSON Aick. 11. v. Can you suhliiiio, and dulcefic? 
calcine t x66a HonttK.s 7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 48. 
1683 Pkttuh Flctn Min. 1. (1686) ia6 Pour the Aipia fortis 
olT, and dulcify the Gold with warm water. 1896 Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 350 The Asiroites .. will not only stir in 
Vinegar, but also Dulcific it. 1789 J. K.kir Diet. Clu-m, 
3«/a 1‘heir..oily part, which dulcifies the acid, 
fb. intr. iox pass. 

x^ W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Chym. 1. x, The 
uflner it is stihliniud, the more it does dulcify, and becomes 
proper to apply to flesh, where we would gently corrode. 

3 . transf. and To sweeten in temper ; to 
render j'cutle, soften, mollify ; to appease. 

ax669 Trapp in Spurgeon Treos. Dav. cxix. iza 
There arc th.it render the words thus, ‘ Dulcify, or, delight 
thy servant in good*. x6q4 Ckowne Married Bean iv. 
Dram. Wk.s_. j87.| IV. 30T, fain iiiollifieJ ; I will. go home, 
and be dulcified. 1770 J. Lovk Crhket 1 This Title niiglil 
have been ihilr.ificd; and .. rendered i;xirenicly polite and 
unintelligible. 1831 Blackiv. May;. XXX. 217 Titne had 
nut dulcified the tcmiicrs of the three elder. 

4 . inlr. T'o speak in dulcet or bland tones. 

1839 Laoy Lytton Che-i'cley (ed. 2) III. ill. 87 As she had 

dulcmcJ sulhciently with • . the duchess. 1856 Chamb. 
Jrnl. V. 44 ‘ Waiter dulcifies .111 iirhatie gentleman. 

I fence Dnloliying vld. sh. anti ppl. a . ; Oulolfier. 
‘ 7 * 7 " 5 * Chamheh.s Cyet.%^ DtUd/ying^ a term used in 
physic, hr rendering a fluid less acid, und rough. x8x6 
.Scott i, The pleasure of this discourse had svich 

a dulcifying tendency. X847 Va/t’s Mag'. XIV. 163 A kind 
of general dulcifier of all acerbities. 

Dulciloq,ue]lt tdolsi ldkw^nt), a. [f. L. dukis 
sweet + loqtuns^ pres. pplc. of loqui to speak.] 
SjR'akin^^ sweetly. 

1656 lJi.oi.'NT Clossoiir.t Pnleiloqnent idulciloi/uus)t that 
speaks sweetly. X840 .Vow Monthly Mag. LIX. 248 Most 
dulciloquent and incomparable Miss Camilla, 
t Dulci’loquy . Obs. rare. [ad. L. *dukilo- 
quiwH sweet speech ; cf. L. soliloquium solilo(jny.] 
A soft or pleasant manner of speakini;. 
i 6 a 3 CncKKHAM, DnlciloqniCx sweet speaking. 1731 Hailry, 
Dulciiopty. x8^ Wokclstkk citc.s Maunder. Hence in 
mod. Diets. 

Dllloillier (dz;'l.siin.)j ' . Also 6 douoi-, doxiaae-, 
dowoemer, (7 duloimol). [a. OF. doukemer 
(Roquefort), doukemeki dotih de mer (Clodef.)=* 
obs. Sp.r/M/iVwr/<?, \\.. dokemelle (Florio); supposed 
to represent L. duke melos sweet .sonj;, tune, or air 
(The L. ill this application is not known.)] 

1 . A musical instrument, in which strings of 
graduated lengths are stretched over a trajiezoidal 
sounding board or box and struck with two ham* 
iners held in the hands. 

Considered to be the carlie.<>i prototype of the pi.Tnofortc. 
?c X47S .SV^* lotve Degre 11175 With fydle, recortle, and 
dowccmerc. 1509 Haw’rs Past. Pleas, xvi. xi, Cymphans, 
douRsemers, wylh claricinibales glorious. x66a Pepys Diary 
23 May, Mere among the fiddlers I first saw a dulcimcru 
played on with slicks knocking of the .siiings, and is very 
^tty. 1667 Milton P. L. >ti. 596 'I’he solemn Pipe, And 
Dulcimer, ail Organs of sweet stop. Sl AINKR Musk 0/ 
Bible 45 The dulcimer became a genuine .strii)g*iu,struinent 
constructed without a neck. 

b. It has sometimes been applied erroneously 
to wind-instruments. In Dan. iii. 5, etc. it is 
used to render n'JEOic*, (ir. avfuftavia, which was a 
kind of bagpipe; while the word rendered * psal- 
tery* in the same passage signifies ‘dulcimer*. 
Helps to Study of Eible. 

XS67 Maplet Gr. Forest 42 The Elder. . Hereof arc m,Tde 
. .a kind uf Symphonic whiche the common sort r;all .1 Pitc : 
the learned and more civil kindc of men name it a Duici* 
mer. i6xx Bible Dan. iii. 10 The sound of the cornet, 
flute, ha^, s.Tckbut, psalterie, and dulcimer [Covkmu. 
Symphonies, A*. K. marg. or bagpipe]. 

atirib. x8ox Mar. h^DCKWoRTU Good French Governess 
(183^ 105 f'be little b«iy belonging to the dulcimer man. 
fa. A kind ofl>o?met. Obs. 

a tjoa Wakion HighSt. Trag. (K.), With bonnet trimm'd 
and flounced withal, Which they a dulcimer do call. 

IlDuloiliaft (dnlsi‘i]/|fl, diflsinrl). [Sp. deriv. 
of dulct sweet.] The name given by Don Quixote 
to his mistress in Cervante^ romance; hence, A 
mistress, sweetheart, lady of one's devotion, 


! 17.^ Smollkit Rod. Kami. (i6ial I. 40 His dulcinca . . pvr- 
I suaded him. 1777 (;. Forster Voy. round IPorld I. 404 
; Our .sailar.s . . took it for granted that their dulciticu:, were all 
of one name. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scnbblyomania 131 
note. The fables of kitighl:, errant and their persecuted 
dulcineas. 1809 Longp. in £^(1891) I. 171. 
[Dulciness, in Webster 1828 and later Diets., 
attributed to Bacon ; an error for Dulcenesh, o.v.] 
Dnlomist (d&'lsinist). Also doloiniat. [ad. 
mcd.L. Ditkinisltr (pi.), followers of Dulcinus or 
Duldno: see -isT.] One of a religious sect, 

I identical with the Apostolicals, who opposed the 
I papacy and rejected u.aths. marriage, and rites and 
j ceremonies generally. So Dulolnita. 

I xyat Hailey, Duldnists, a sort of Hercticks. x8S(^ ift. 

I J?. Rez>. XVIII. 35T Nor docs the defence of the Dulcinists 
; 111 the i3lh century, aflford u capable brief to the as.saiLint 
i uf Christianity. 

t Buloi* 80 nant, a. Obs. rare.-^. [f. L. tyi^e 
; ^dukisottani-euG f* dukis sweet -i* sottdre to sound.] 
X656 Blount Glossogr., Dulcisonant {fiukisonui)^ |hat 
.sounds sweetly. 

Dulcito (di/ lsait). Chem. [f. L. Uuk-is sweet 
+ -JTK.J A saccharine substance Hj, O,) similar 
to and isomeric with maiiiiitc, obtained from various 
plants, and known in the crude state as Madagascar 
manna. Also called Diiloin, Bnloitol, DnlooM. 
x863-7a Watts Diet Chem. 11 . 349 Dulcite (from Mad.'i- 
i gascar) crystallises in colourless Highly lustrous prisms of 
! the moiiuclinic system. 

I Hence Dii'loitami:xui, the amine or compound 
I ammoniaof dulcite CfiH,(OH)-.NIl3. Buloltan, 
i the anhydride of dulcite, QHjaOj,, a very viscid 
= neutral syrup. DnTcltanlsde, a compound of 
! diilcitan with an acid, analogous to the mannitidcs 
: and glycerides, as benzo-^ butyro-duldtanide. 

I x863‘7a Watts D/Vr/. Chem.^ Dulcitan..\\rc. anhyilridc of 
! dulcite (C,i Hi I 0 « — Ha <.)l, obtained by heating dulcite fur 
j .some time to near 200^' C. _ ibid.. DulcUauities . . in.iy Iw 
I regarded ns dulcilan, in which 2 or 4 at. H arc replaced by 
I acid radicles. 1873 Poiynes' Chem. (ed. n) 632 Didcile . . 

I heated willi organic acids forms ethers called dulcitunide^ 
j . .yielding by saponific.T(ion, not dulcite, but dtilLitan. 

i Dnlcitude ^dr/‘lsili/ 7 d). [ad. L. dnkitudo 
sweetness, f. dukis sweet.] Sweetness, 
j x6a3 CocKKR-AM II, .Sweetnesse. Dulcitude. 165* F. Kirk- 
: MAN CUrio .y Loiia 127 I’hc chunaiug dulcitude of a fair 
: reputation. 1847 T.. Hunt Men. IComen, 4- B. II. iv. 55 
! 1 ne sweeter it, (or prcsttrvtng its dulciludes as it did. 

t Dnlcity. obs. [ad. L. dukitds sweetness, 

: f. dukis sweet.] Sweetness. 

I id«3 CucKEKAM, Puleitie. Sweetnesse. 1634 Sir T. Hek- 
mkrt Trav. 183 Whicli seeinc to have dulcttic and ucriitiony 
; mixt together. 1857 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. j8 The 
' austerity, .expelled, dulcity succeeds. 

t Bmcoacld, a. Obs. [irreg, f. I., dukis .sweet 
' f Acid.] «Dtiu;Arii). 

1657 Physital Piet. DuliOaeid. sweet, and yet .sharp, as 
syrup of Icinous. sAst Tomlinson Renou*s Dish. 165’ | 
j IfduIcoacul,incidc. .audpre]KU’e viscous and crri.s.se Phlegme. 

t Bulcoamare, a. Obs. [irreg. f. dukis 
sweet + amarus bitter.] Hitter-swcel. 

1657 Physical Dkt.. Dnicoaman’. bitterish sweet, 1657 
, Tomlin.sun Renou's Disp. 165* If dulcuainnre, deterge, cogt 
and expurgate. 

t Dnlcor, -otir. Obs. [a. L. dukor sweetness, 
f. dtik-is sweet.] Sweetness, j)lca.santiicss. 
c X450 A/hour.SaliMcioun i s,.| A full swete voice . . full of .t 11 
dulcoure. xS5a Lyndesay Monart he 584 Wiiliomiin dolour, 

■ dulcorc and dclylc. 1399 A. M.^ tr. Galh'lbouers Hk. 
i Physicke J16/2 Suger mixed therwith. .accordiiige. ;is wo. 
j dc.sirc the didcor Iheiof, 1675 H XxoAVAiU .State of Je^vs 
j 17ft (T.) 'I'liat l»y ilN colour and dulcuiir llu:y might be j 
' remembered of the purity and delight fulness of the law. 

I t DTl*lC0rat6f Obs. rare. [ad. L. dukdrat-us, 

I \m.\^\}\c. cii dukordre: see next.] Endowed with j 
I sweetness; sweet. ' 

xwx Doucla.s J'al. lion. 11. v, The latlyis .sang in voice ; 

I dulcorait. I 

+ Dulcorate (d^dkorcU;, V. Obs. [f, ppl. stem 
! of L. dukdrdre to sweeten, f. dukor \ see prcc.] 

I trans. To sweeten, Dur.ciFY ; to free from acridity, 

! x^ Paintkr Pal. Pleas. 11, 345 b, To diilcoiatc and 
! make sweet the bitter gall of griciic. x6ao Venni-.r da 
Recta (1650) 258 A few Aniseeds dulcor.itcd with white ! 
Sugar Caiidie. 1669 Evelyn Vintage (1675) 47 Some dub i 
. corate, and sweeten their wines, .with raisins of the sun. | 
i i67< E. Boklacjs Reduct. Irel. 174 Conducing to dulcorate , 
i the niimour apt to ferment w'itli so much virulency. ! 

I Hence Du'looraUng vhl. sb . ; Dnlcora tion. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylra $ 358 In the Diilcuraliou of some 
j Mclulls; as Saccharum Satumi. Ibid, i 4^5 The Ancieriis 
for the Dulcorating of Fruit, doe commend Swiiics-dunK, 

! aboue all other Dung. 1641 French Distill, i. 0 ^. 5 ') 

; Dulcoration, or dulcincation U cither the washing off the salt 
I from any matter that was calcined thcrew'ilh ..or it 
i sweetening of things with .sugar or honey, or syrup. I 

I t DnlOOronSi «* Obs. rarc~K [»* \^. dukor j 
sweetness + -ons.] Sweet. ! 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) a8 Some IPlaiitsJ arc atid, j 
other more dulcorou.s and sweet. 

Btllcour, van of DubcoB, Obs. 

Buie, var. f. Dole sb.^ grief; Sc. f. Dool, lan«l- 
I mark ; obs. and dial. f. Devil. 

Duledga (di/i h*d3), rCf. Dowel.] a dowel or 
! peg for comiecting the felloes of the wheels of gun- 
' carriages. 


i7ax ill U.MLkv. 17101 Chamiiers Cycl. Eupp.. Duledge. in 
gunnery, a peg of wooiTwhich joins the ends of the six fellows, 
which fijrm the 1 ound of the wheel of .t gun-carriage ; and the 
joint is strengthened on the outside i.»f the wheel by a .strong 
plulc of iron, called the Dulcdgc plate. 

! Bulfill;!, ob.s. form of boLEjrt'b, 

! Duli, van Doolie ; obs. form of Duly, 

I IlDulia^th/bi'a). Alsodouleia. [nit d.L., a. Gr. 
j bovKiia slavery, servitude, f. floCAor slave, bonds- 
! man.] Servitude, service ; spec, the inltrior kind 
I of venernlioii paid by Roman Catholics to saints 
I and angels; opoosed to I.atuia. 

I [1613 PuRtjHAs Pilgrimage. Dcscr. India (1864) 15 The 
j le.suiles distinction of Jouicia and latreia.'\ x 6>7 Coi.i.lNS 
' ix. 169 Austen pattoiii/eth not your diilia 

to S.Tihts. x6a3 Cockkham, Dulia. seriiicc of a bondman, 
woi.ship to Suinis. 1844 Fincarh Anglo-Sa.r. Ch. (1858) 
II. X. i« The worship of latria due to God, and that of 
dulia. the respect which may justly lie sliew'ii to his crea- 
tures. 1865 Union AVt'. IJf. 404 Thi; liypenluli.T luul 
dulia due respectively to our Blessed Lady niul the Saliits 
coregnant w'itb Cihrist. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Dn'Uan a., iiertaining to 
j dulia ; Du'Uoally adv.^ by way of dulia. 

I 16x7 Cot i.iNR De/l Bp. Ply ii. ix. ;/>S Ausieii ncuer said 
: that we m.Ty adore a I'lealiirc. .with a rclligious adoration, 
no not vnot'.r latria, or neuer so dulically. 1633 Paiu i r 
! Christianogr. \\. vil (16361 68 The Rouiisis say that d*ey 
; give to the .S.Tiuts one kindc of wuiship, (u wit, Duliati. 
j Dulipan, early form of Tubban. 

I x6oo J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa 111. 160 (')n their heads they 
j wear a black dulipan. 

I Dull (did), a. Forms: 3 6 dul, .j-fi dulle, 

I (5 dol(o), b Sc. doll, 4' dull. Sec also Dili. u. 

I [NIK. dulf dully found once in i;^lh c., but not 
j usual bef. I, =150; l>eside which dil. dill. dyllCy is 
I found in same Kcnse 1300 1440. The two apptar 
j to point to an OK. ^dyl. *dylli: \—*duljo-, a 
I parallel form to OIL dol foolish (:— - OS. 

; and .Du. dot. OfKi. lot (Ger. foll\ from the Ger- 
manic dul-. ablaut- form of dwd- to be foolish.] 

I 1 . Not i|uick in intelligence or mental perception ; 

I slow of understanding ; not sharp of wit; obtuse, 
i stupid, ina])prcheiisivc. In early use, somcliiiics : 
j Wanting wil, fatuous, foolish. 

[.Sea/arer if»6 I lul bih sc Sc him hi.s Dryhlen mt ondricdcF 
; Riddles xii. 3 Ic. .dole hweitc. < 975 Rus/m. Gosp. Matt. v. 

I 22 Se Se kaiitic i;wi» 4 >c dysix vel dole lVtdg../rt///r ; Ags. G. 

( pu stunla] he ))i|> i^yldix Imllr lyirs.) rri25o Leg. Rath. 
1268 Wacre l»cn eni wake I of dcaft of dul {earlier M.S.S, 
dulll wit ! e 1340 Mami'OLE Prose I'r. (iB6(>) 40 If ilii herlc 
be dulle and myrke .Tiid fclis iiuker wilt nu sauoiir iic dciin- 
cyonc for to thyukc. 136a Lancl. /^ PL A. 1. 129 * poudotesl 
(latl'c * (jiiap lico ' 1 )ullc art; )>i witles ’. X398 Tkkv isa Barth. 
De P, R. will. i. (i4<>5) 735 the t>xc is slowc and stable 
! and the u.sscdull of W'yite;. 1413 Pilgr. ArWAMCaxIon 1483) 
IV. xxiv, 70 Slit; f«*iid lilt; soodiilleand soo lothe lohir wordcs. 
X49A Faiivan Chron. / 'I'o my dull wytte it is iial atteynaunt. 

I 1^76 FLE.Mi.M; Panopl. Epht. 269 'I'lu; hhiiil and dull capa- 
' cities of them ilial give jiidgeiiK-iit. 1651 IIoiuiEsZrrvVr///. 
11. XXV. 1 ]5 Fcarc of appeuriug diilh-r in apprchcuhioii. 
1690 r,iK.KK Hum, Und. IL i. (1695) 44, I confess niyself to 
have one of those dull Souls, that dutli not perceive it .seif 
always to (.oniemplatc Ideas, xysx Jori in .S'tvv/i. (1771) VI. 

, ii. 32 'I'hc IsracliLe.s were a dull ami a carnal pfiople. 1833 
I Ht, M artinkau Britryi.'rrek i. H Ht*. was rather adullchild 
I — usually called uiicuinmouly stupiii. 

2 . Wanting sensibility or keenness of perce)>tion 
I in the bodily senses and feelings ; insensible, obtuse. 

senseless, inanimate. In diaTecl use, csp. 1 lard of 
; hearing, deaf. 

I <1340 i 'ursor AT. 3564 (Din.) His body waxe)> drye iV; 

I dulle. l(rV»//. dall ; not in Coif, or hairf.\. xRoo-ao Di nhar 
! Poems xv. 9 And he that droiii.-* ay .»s aiie bee .Sowld haif 
aiie beirar dull as slaue 1526-34 '1 inimi.i. Alatt. viii. is 
'rheir cares were dull f>f hcryiige. 1590 Si i-.N.siiK (>. 1. -v. 
t 8 She. .opened his dull eyes, that light mole in them .-.hinc. 
16x3 Shaks. lien. I'llf. 111. ii. 4 34 And when I am furgolli n 
. . And .sleejie ill ilull cold MarMi; a 1791 Gno.si'. Olio (1796) 

1 15 By dull I unly mean liatd uf hcaij/|g. x83oThnnvson 
Poet's Mind 35 Yuii iievt r would hear ii ; your cars iife. ^ 
tlull. 1878 J.' P. Iloi'ih 7i.v«.viv. 18 The light came again 
j into the poor dull eyes. 

b. Of pain or other sensation : Not keen or in- 
I tense ; slightly or iiirlistinctlv lult. 

! 1725 N. Kobinson /'//. Physif i6.s A heavy, dull I’aiii 

generally aflci ts die i'aticiit, cithc-r uii the Right or Left 
Side. Aiod. A shiirp pain, followed by a dull lichc. 

3 . Slow in motion or action ; not brisk ; inert, 
sluggish, inactive ; he.Tvy, drow-sy. 

<393 Gowr.K Con/. III. 6 My limiucs lien f>o dull, I may 
iinclhu.s gon the j>as. 1530 PAL-sem. jji i/i Dull at the spurre 
as a horse rest/. 1590 .Sten.ser /'. (). 1. vil 5 Thenceforth 
hiT waters wcxe<I dull and slow. x6a5 J. Gi.anvm.i. Viy. Cadir. 
(loE ji sfi, I K'Jlia dull and ill tiated hotsc. 1699 Damrikk Voy. 

J I. II. 20 t lur Ke.i* h, even when light, was but a dull Sailer. 
1788 Franki.in Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 222 When w’e name 
to .sen she proved the dullest of ninety-six sail. 1849 K. K. 
Naiter Aut eurs. .V. Afrit a II. 9 The long whips could not 
urge tlie dull, Ic.'iu teaiii.s iiitua ijuickcr pace. 1869 nA/i.iTT 
Eng. Print. 49 .Vll work and no play inake.s Jack u dull boy. 

b. Of trade: Sluggish, stagnant; the opposite 
of brisk. Hence transf of go^s or merchandise ; 
Not much ill demand, not easily saleable. 

1705 Bo.sman Guinea 73 Trade being extremely dull at 
that time. x7ao Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 11 . 275 if raising 
wheat proves cfull, more may proceed to the raisiiHt and 
inanufacturiiig of hemp, silk, iron. 1797 T. Jkvkkhnon 
IVrit. (1B59) IV. i8a Flour is dull at $7-50. 1M3 Fawcett 
Pol, £cen, 1. tv. 43 Dull trade is always prejudicial to theio. 
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DULLNESS. 


189s Rkrves HommHi. Bfiuud 305 This being the dull 
season, we arranged terms at about half-price. Tima 

17 Jan. Jn the Market .. Consol.s opened dull at 104^. 

4 . Oi' persons, or their mood : Having the natural 
vivacity or cheerfulness blunted ; having the spirits 
somewhat depressed ; listless ; in a state approach- 
ing gloom, melancholy, or sadness : the opposite 
of lively or cheerful. 

c IM3 Chal'Ckh Scogan 45 Sc(%an bat knelist at he welli.« 
hed or grace of alle honour ana worpynesse In h^endeof 
wich strem I am dul as ded. c 1475 Ltme or be LmuU in 
Babces lik. (1868) 9 To Dullc, nc to Dredefulle, ne Drynke 
iiat to uffte. 1590 Smakh. Com. Err. v. i. 79 Sweet rc' 
creation barr'd, wliat doth ensue But nioodic and dull 
melancholly? 1709STKELF. Toiler No. 45 F 7 You are dull 
to Night; prithee be merry. 1840 Pickkn.s Bam.JR.Hdgc 
vii, When other people were nicrry, Mrs. Varden was dull. 
18^ SruHCKON Serm. XXIII. 103 They say they arc * dull ’ 
if they have to be quiet for a while. 

6. Causing depression or ennui ; tedious, nniti- 
tercstiug, uneventful ; the reverse of exhilarating or 
enlivening. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. i. 91 Are my discourses dull ? 
li.yrcn my wit 1693 Hum. ^ Conv, Tmun 6 1 Some ad- 
mirable Pas-sage in the last dull Prologue. 1716 Lahy M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mrs. Thist/ethvuiytc •/(> Sept., I h.Tve 
already said too much on so dull a subject. 1798 Dk. Ciw\n- 
BNCG t June in Niplas Nelson's Dis/. 111. 10 note. I trust 
the Campaign.. will be less dull than yon inuagine. 1838 
Lyti'ON Alice 23 (>o(^ curates generally .arc dull. 18^ 
Bookseller 1^/2 There is no fear of Sunday being a clull day 
for the little ones. 

6. Not sharp or keen ; blunt (in lit, sense). 
l(;S4oo Pestr. Troy 10548 Parj's cast at the kyng-.Jire 

darttes noght dole.] ^1440 Protnp. Purr. T35/1 Dulle of 
egge, obtusns. 1594 Shaks. Rich.IU. tv. iv. 226 No doubt 
the murd'rous knife was dull and blunt, Till it was whetted 
on thy stone-hard heart. 1633 G. Heruekt Time 

i, Meeting with Time, Slade thiii{^ said 1, Thy sithc is 
dull ; whet it for shame, zyig Dk Toe i, v, I had 

three large axes.. but with much chupuitig and cutting., 
they were all full of notches, and dull. 1835 Wiuttier 
Mogg Afegoue ir. iv, Time. .Wielding the dull .ixc of Decay. 

7 . Of or in reference to physical qualities, as 
colour or luminosity, sound, taste : Not clear, 
bright, vivid, or intense ; obscure, dim ; indistiocl, 
muffled; flat, insipid, b. Of the weather: Not 
clear or bright ; cheerless, gloomy, overcast. (Here 
there is app. some mixture of sense 5.) 

£1430 Lyou. Atin. Poems 151 (MiU/..) A1 is dul sIukIwc, 
whan Phcbiis is doun goon, igga Hulokt, Dullc or 
•Kiddc colourc, ranus (printed raucus\ color. 1599 Shaks, 
Hen. V. III. V. 16 Is not their Clyinate foggy, raw, and 
dull V 1611 — Cymb. 11. iv. 41 Sparkles this Stone as it was 
wont, or is’t not Too dull tor your gixxl wearing ? 1694 

Ace. Sev. Late l^oy. n. (1711) 4 On the 19th we had a 
dull Suri-shinc. i6m Dampier Poy. If. 11. 66 Of a dull i 
grey. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art II. 826 'I’he ! 
alloys of platitia with .siUTr give only a dull ineiul. 1836 : 
Dubourg I’ioliH I. <1876) It In ch.'iractcr of sound, the viol I 
instruments were decidedly sweet, hut comparatively dull. ' 
i860 Tyni.>all Clac. t. xxvii. 195 The dawn was dull, but 
the sky cleared as the day advanced. 

8. Comb.i as dull'disposed, -looking^ -muking^ 
•miclling axljs.; parasynthctic, as dull-brained, 
dt rowed, -coloured, ^-conceited, -edged, -eyed, 
-featured, -hearted, ‘scenled, -sighted, -spirited, 
surfated. voiced adjs. ; also f dull-house [transl, 
Du. dolhiiis. in Kilian dulhuy^. a inad-hoiisc. Sec 
also I)t.'LL-HKAI), -HEADED, etC. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Hi. iv. iv. 332 *DulI-hrain’d Bucking* 
ham. 1644 Quarles Barnabas <v B.. .Scmnal Man (T.), A 
pilch beyond the reach of '^dull-hrowcd sorrow, a 159a II, 
Smith Irks. (1867) II. 369 They cannot be so sottish or ''dull i 
conceited. 1599 B. .Ionmn Cyntkids Rco. iv. i, 'I'lic most ' 
inclancholick and Mull-disposed creature upon c.arth. a 1631 
Drayton iVks. III. 1176 ijod.i 'Dtill-edg’d tools. 15^ 
Shaks. Merck. K iii. iii. 14 lie not he made a soft and 
'dull ey'J foolc. 1870 Mokhis Earthly Par. II. 111. 121 
This helped him through bi.s dull-eyed woe. i6Ra 'I'. 
.Scott Belg. Pismire 79 'I’hcir Bedlam.s and “Dul -houses 
for distr.Tcted people, Apol. .^<ic/r/V(Aib.) 72 

If. .you l)e twriie so nccrc the *’flull making Catapliracl of 
Nilus, that you cannot hc.are the Plannet-like Mitbick of 
Poelrie. 155a JIulokt. ‘Dulle sighted or poreblinde, raaos 
ocutos habens. 1686 Loud. (7as. No. 2188/4 A light Gray 
Gelding . . dull .Sighted, csficcully in the right Eye. i6z6-6i 
Holyuay Persius (1673) ;iiS Whether he buy "tlull-.smclling 
rinnamun. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, xxx. 8 a To play vpoii 
Muibspirticd men. 

Dull (dffl), V. AI.S0 4 doulle. [f. Dull a.'\ 

I. trans. To make dull, in various senses. 

1 . To render sluggish or inert; to deprive of 
quickness, sharpness, or activity; to stupefy (a 
^rson, or the mind, understanding, wits, etc.). 

ri39« Chaucer Conipl. Venus 76 Ffor eelde bat in my 
spiryt doulicbe me. c 1440 Promp. PanK 135/1 DuUyn, or 
make dulle in wyltc. lubeto. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxxix. 8 They wilfully dull themselves, that they may sleepe 
soundly in their ownc v.anitiK. 1604 Shaks. Otk. 11. iii. 394 
Dull not Deuice, bycoldncssc, and delay. z6as Bacon 
Usury (Arb.) 543 Vsury . . doth Dull .Tud ]>ampu all Indus- 
tries . . wherin Money would be Stirring, if it were not for 
this Slugge. 167S R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. 8 21. 165 
M.T11 is dull’d by an evil habit. 1877 E. R. Conokk Bos, 
Paith ii. 89 Without dulling their responsivenc.ss to each 
new iinprevsioii. 

+ b. To pass aivay in sloth or inactivity. Obs. 
t68s Sir T. Hrownk Chr. Mor. i. 8 33 Dull not away thy 
days HI slothful supinily. 

1 2 . To render dull of mood ; to make listless, or 
somewhat gloomy : the opposite of to enliven, Obs. 


c 1386 Chaucbr Cass. Yeom. Prol. ^ T. 540 Of his falshcde 
it dulleth me to ryme cluo Destr. rroy 11314 Youre 
dedis me diillis, & dos out of hope, Fleming PoMopl. 

Epist. 64 My desire is not to dull you, if I cfui not delight 
you. £i6oo Shaks. Sonn. cii, 1 would not dull you with 
my song, a s6ti Bkaum. & Ft. PhiUssier iii. i, The nobles 
and the people are all dulled With this usurping king. 

8. To render less sensitive; to take away the 
keenness of, blunt (the bodily senses or organs). 

iSSa Hulokt, DuUe or darken with ouer muche lyght, 
perstringo. 1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. xxx. 488 If one eate to 
muche thereof it dulleth the sight, s^ Bp. Hall Hard 
; Texts 393 Their ears shall be duited anddeafened. i8za J. 

I Wilson isle 0/ Palms 11. i6x Each sense is duUM I a i8sa 
I Shelley M. N. Post. Fr. z6 For passion's voice had dull’d 
I their li.stlcss ear. 

I b. To render (feeling) less keen or intense. 

! i«si Hoouk.k Goti. tjf Roc. i. 8 a- 4 That the Appetite, of 
i present matters, lie dul’d with the memory of things past. 

I 183a Tennyson To % S. 40 Weep, weeping dulls the in- 
I ward pain. 

i 4. To take off the sharpness of, to blunt (an edge 
i or point, or something edged or pointed). Often 
fig. in phr. to dull the edge of^ 3 b. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5131 pen Ylixcs . . ITie derfe wordis of 
Diainede dullit with .sp^hc. CZ440 Promp, Purv. 135/j 
Dully 11, or make dulle in egge toole, obtundo. 1591 8yi,- 
VESTKR Dm Bar/as 1. i. 128 My Rcanon’s edge is dull’d in 
this Dispute. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (16^8) 359 
leopards . . and Lions, do hide their clawes withiii their 
skin when they go or run, that so they might not be dulled. 
a 1716 .South .SVrwi. IV. ii. (R.), How quickly the edge of 
their valour was dulled. i8ai fi. Cornwall Mirandola 
11. ii, Your sword is dulled With carnage, I am told. 

6. To take away the brightness, clearness, vivid- 
ness, or intensity of; to make dim or indistinct ; to 
tarnish. Also fig. 

£1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 159 pe goode werkes |>at he 
dede . . beti amortised and astoneyeu and dullid by oftc 
syntiynge. c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. it. x. 24 Swa suld 1 
dulle hale yhoure Dclyte. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi.^ iii. 13 
III which they [the .sun’s beams] steeped lay All night in 
darkenc.s.sc, duld with yron rust. 1630 Davkmant Cruel 
Bro. 111. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 157 Forcstc is the man Tliat 
dulls your reputation with the Duke. 1870 Mokrik Earthly 
Par. 111. IV. i8f The swift footfalls Were dulled upon the 
marble floor By silken webs from .some far shore. xSya Black 
Adv. Phaeton xvit. 237 A sort of mist, .dulling the rich 
colours of the j'leii. Westcott Gospel 0/ Ltfe 220 The 
image of Gorl in man it dulled has not been destroyed. 

11 . intr. To become dull, in various 5en5e.<;. 

6. To become stupid, inert, blunt, dim, etc. ; to 
lose force, intensity, keenness, or clearness. 

£1374 Chaucer Bocth, i. inctr. ii. 3 (Camb. MS.) Allas 
how the ihowt of man dreynt in oiicrthrowynge depnc.sso 
dullep anti forletiji his propre cicerne.sse. c 1430 Cev, Myst, 
fShak.s. Soc.) 341 Myn heed dullyth, Myn herte flullyth 
Ofssicpp. »09 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond 
(1876) 305 tier heryngc .sholde haiie dulled, xggx Sylvester 
Dm Bartas 1. vi. 230 A pregnant Wit ; Which rusts and dul.s, 
except it subject lindc Worthy it's worth, whereon itself to 
gritide. 1633 T. Jamkh Voy. 23 The windc duld sometliing. 
x86a G. r. Scropk Volcanos 35 The lava was visible at 
a white heat, gradually dulling to a faint red. x87x Biai k 
Dau, Heth III. ii. 24 The day had dulled somewhat. 

t b. To be inactive or sluggish ; to drowse. Obs. 

1430 Lyog. ChroH. Trey ti. xx, My counsayle is our 
ankers up to piillc In this matter no longer that we dulle. 

£ 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 281 pat |h)U schalt no^l 
dullyii and slawlhyn in pi labour of pi prayers. 

t 7 . 'I'o become dull, listless, or somewhat 
gloomy; to grow weary, tire (^something). Obs. 

[£xaao Bestiary 383 in O. Eng. Misc. 12 Dus is ure 
loucrdcs I.T3e, luuellke to fillen, her-of h<Tue we mikel ned, 
Sat we Sar-wif^i ne dilleri.1 £1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 
1461 (1489) That ye &hul dulleti of pc rudenesse Of vs sely 
Troiams. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xx. 68 (HnrI. MS.) He draddc 
niochc of the torscid word, and gretly dullid therwith. 

1 8. 'Fo Ix’ tedious ; to urge tediously. Obs. 

1540 Hyriik tr. Vwes* Jnstr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Pvij, 
Many women, .with their ungodly crvTiig and utireasonabfo 
culling, craving, and dulling upon them, driveth them to 
secke unlawful! meancs of living. 

Dullard (di^'Iud), sb. and a. Also 5-6 dul- 
larde, 6 dullarte, dullerde. [f. Dull a. + -akd.] 

A. sb. A dull or stmud person ; a dolt, dunce. 

cx^ Promp. Parv. 114 Dastard, or dulIarde,r//rrL^ft£//»j. 

xgfix T. Norton Table Script Quot., Ps. xcii.7 

A dullard doth not know this, neither doth a fooie under- 
stand it. x6x3 Purchas PilgHmage (1614) 34a To steale 
cunningly wins great reputation.. and they which cannot 
doc it, are holden dullards anil blockcs. xSgz Carlylk 
Sart. Res. i. viii, But indeed man i.s, and was always, n 
blockhead and dullard. 1880 L. Stephen Pope v. 135 
Cibber, .inisht be a repe.sentativc of folly, but was as little 
of .1 dullaruas Pope himself. 

B. adf. Stupid, inert, dull. 

1383 Hollyoand Campo di Fsar 353 In a moment he is 
become the most dullard and ignorant. 1598 Makston 
PygmaL sat. ii. 143 The.se darke Enigmaes . . passe my 
dullard brainc.s intelligence, a 1748 Thomson Hymn to 
May (K.), The dullard earth May quick’ncth with delight. 
1894 Gladstone Horace ii|. xxi. 13 Thou prickest 011 the 
dullard sense Yet gently. 

Hence Du'Uardisiii, Du’UavAiiM*. 

1840 Taiis Mag. VII. 6M Dullardnesis and .sta)mation of 
.soul. rrs846 Maunder (cited in Worcester), D^lardtsiii. 
Dulle, obs. f. dule. Dole sb:^, and Dull. 
Dnllad (dtild), ppl. a. [f. Dull v. -f -edI.] 
Made dull (In various senses : see Dull v. 1-5). 

£ 1480 Crt. of Lave 477 And not to wander liche a diilfed 
asst. 1S14 Barclay Cyt. ^ Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 16 
Thy dull^ reasiDn can not perceyve the same. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 68 My dullit brane. 1990 Spenser F. Q. 


r. xi. 35 The deadly dint his dulled sences all dismaid. XM4 
Coleridge To Yng. Ass 5 What thy dulled Spirits hath Uls- 
mayed? sB66 Dk. Argyll Re/^n Lazo vii. (1871) 384 We 
look on the facts of Nature and of human life through the 
dulled eyes of Custom and Traditional Opinion, 
t Du'Uen, ///. a. Obs. rare, [irreg.] -prec. 
i6oa Davison Rhapsody (1611) 70 And muiting oft my 
dullcn weary braine. 

Dullen (dt^’lCm), v. rare. [f. Dull a, -f -kn 8 ,] 
trans. To make dull, to dull. 

x83a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher {x%yJ\ 464 His glossy locks 
were now diillened and mixed with grey, 

j Duller (dit’lai). rare. [f. Dull v. -i- -eb^.J 
One who or that which dulls. 

a i6zi Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 11. H, Fresh pork, conger, 
and clarified whey, .are all duller^ of the vital spirits. 

Dullery (d»‘lari). noncc-mi. [f. Dull a. + -eby.] 
Dullness ; stupidity ; unenlivened condition. 

1653 Urqukakt Rabelais 11. xt, Maiitcr Antitat .. bad 
passed his degrees in all dullery and bliKkishncss. 184s 
Lady F. Ha.stingm Poesns 190 And victim she to all a 
housewife’s dullery Visited eke the kitchen and the scullery, 
t Du'll-head. Obs. [cf. next.] A dall-hcaded 
or slow-witted ]>ers()n ; a fool, a blockhead. 

>549 CovERDALK, ctc. Erasui. Par. Titus iii. 3 Now for 
foies and diillehcddes, wc bo made .sobre and wise, a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 76 Foolcs and diil-hedestoallgood- 
nes. i6e4 Gataker Transnbsi. 146 Neither I, nor any such 
dull-heads as I am. .can easily understand. 
DnU-haadad (dD*l headed), a. [parasynthctic f. 
dull head-k -El) ^.] Having the head dull or stupid ; 
slow-witted ; obtuse in intellect. 

>55 * Hvloet, Dullc headed, capitosus, xxyx (jOLDing 
CaPoinon Ps, xiv. 2 Wee be monstruoudy dullhcadcd, if his 
majcKtio strike us nut in fearr. 1635 Gram. Warre D vij. 
Some are obscrued so dull he.'uh'd and doltish. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge liv, The very uttermo.st extent of 
dull-he.Tded perplexity supplied the place of courage. 

Dullify (d»*lil3i), v. colloq. [see -ky.] trans. 
To render dull, to dull. So DuUifica tion noncc- 
wd. (in quot., something that makes one dully. 

x6w T0.MLINSON Rcnoiis bisp. 38 Watry humidity doth . . 
dullify the strength of every .sapour. 2838 Mrs. Caulvi.e 
Lett. I. 104 Preternatural intensity of seiKsiiiioii . . which I 
study to keep down with such dulhfying appliances as oflfi 
themsel ves. 1846 Moore Mem. (1856) VI 1 1 . 20 The long and 
dullyfying dose. 1855 Duran Hanffver. Queens 1 1. vii, 275 
The princciw called her mother’s court a ' Dullilicutioii \ 

Dl^lixig[ (d»‘liq), vbl. sb. [f. Dull v. i -ino •.] 
The notion of the verb Dull, <|.v. 


.stiii the same words. 1894 Athemeum 24 Nov, 719/:^ A 
general dulling of the field (of the telescope). 

Dn'llingy ppl* «. [f. as prec. + -iNO-.] That 
dulls : see Inc verb. 

x59a Be. Andrxwks Wks, (1843) V, 486 So hath Ills tempta- 
tion a dulling force to the devil. 1696 Trvon Alisc. ii. 42 
Strong Drinks, .send dark and tUdling fumes into the ITc.'ul. 
xSiR I.AMM Let. to Wonlszo. :>.» M.Tr., I have a dulling cold. 
1841 Clough Early Poems vii. 144 I'he dulling cluud.s. 

Dullisll [f- Dull a. + -isu.] Some- 

what dull, rather dull. 

x^ Langl. Rich. Rcdcles iii. 127 And ffor her riignesse 
endauntid of dullisshe nollis. 158X Savii.k Tacitus' Hist. 
it. Ixxvii. 1 1591) 98 The other through pride and breach of 
discipline waxe dullish. x66o Howki.l Parly 0/ Beasts 
i2tl>.) They arc somewhat hejivy in motion and dullish, 
xwx R. Pai.tock P. Wilkins (1884) II. xi. tij A dullish 
ginss.^ 1866 Mrs. Gaskei.i. Wives ^ Dau. x.xxvii, I haven’t 
read it myself, for it looked dullish. 

DuUneM, dulneSB (d/^'lnes). [f. Dull a. 4- 

-NE88. 

The former spelling is more in accurdancc with general 
analogies, ns in smallness^ illness^ stillness, drottness, 
though the latter has hitherto been more prevalent.] 

The state or quality of being dull. 

1. Slowness or obtuseness of intellect ; stupidity. 

*398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xii. (1495) ij8 It is a 

token of duliiesse and of slowe wyttc. 14JB3 Caih. Angi. 
iii/r A Dulinc.s, cbifudo. xjlSx T. Norton CalzJn's Inst, 
I. 35 Posses.sed with dullncssc, ye.T oiierwhelmed with grosse 
ignorance. x6sx Hubuks Leviath. i. viii. jx A slow niiagi- 
nation, maketh that Defect . . which is commonly called 
Dulncs.se. 1718 PorK Dune. i. 11 Duliiess o’er all possess'd 
her ancient right, Daughter of (.'Imus and eternal Night. 
i88x JowE'iT Thucyd. I. 190 iJulncss and modesty are a 
more useful combination than cleverness and licence. 

2 . Sluggishness, inertness, inactivity; drowsiiicsts. 
X5a6 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 128 b, Thcyr ende it 

drynesse of deuocyoii, diiltiesse of spiryte. x6xo Shak.s. 
Temp. I. iL 185^ Thou art inclinde to sleepe : 'tis a good 
dulnesse, And gtue it way. 1665 Olanvill Scepsis Sci. 75 
Such a Dulness and inactivity of humor. Grote 

Greece ii. IxxiL IX. 309 From the general dullness of char- 
acter pervading Spartan citizens. 

8. Gloominess of mind or spirits: now esp. as 
arising from want of interest. 

£ xgte Chaucer Pethe Blaumke 879 Dulnesse wa.s of hir 
a-drad. £1400 Pcsir, Troy 9854 Letle no dolne.s you 
drepe, nc your dede let. tsoo-ao Dumuak Poems Ixxviii. 
10 My hetd. .Dullit tii dulness and distress. ^ £1600 Shak.s. 
Sonn. Ivi, Do not kill Tlic spirit of love with a perpetual 
dullness. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 32 Mirth endeth in 
Dulnesse, if nut Sadnesse. 

4. Irksomeness; uninteresting character or quality. 
> 75 > Johnson Rambler No. 141 F 5 A man ofjMrts, who 
wanted nothing but the dulness of a .schohu-. 176X Cuwpkr 
Conversat. 609 Grave without dulness. 1871 1 .. Stephen 
Playgr. Ear. x. (X894) 331 The deadly dulucbs of the grounds 
that surround a first-claw family uuiusion. 



DTTLL-PATa. 


5 . Want of sensibility or acuteness (of the senses) ; 
want of sharpness, clearness, brightness, distinct- 
ness, or intensity (of physical qualities); bluntness, 
dimness, etc.: see Dull a. a, 6, 7. 

c t^jp Pfvm^, Par?'. 135/1 Dulnesse of egge, oHitsifat. 
1567 Mai'Lei O'r. Forest 3 b. Through y* Julncs.se of his 
owue colour. 1833 J. Kbnnif Alph. An filing 50 Siioit.. 
depending, .on the brightness or dulnc.ssofthe water. 

t Ihl'll-pate. Oh. -Dull-head. So Dull- 

pwtad a.t dull-headed. 

15.. Doctour douhble ale 47 in Ha/I. E, P, P. III. 304 
They folowe pcriowes lethis, And doctours dulpatis, That 
falsely to them pratU. 1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 439 
Grose and dull jiated. ssjfo Swinquhnk 'Pes/antents wh. 
For his dull cap.icity he might worthily l)ce tcarmed Gros- 
sum l apni, a dulpalu or a dun!.c. 1668 Culi'KPPKR & Cole 
Hart hoi. Anal. 1. xxiv. 59 Blockheads and dull-paied As.ses. 
1705 HiLKKKtNiai.i. lyhs. (1716) 111 . 218 Dul-patcs. 

Dull-witted (dn-lwi ted), a. [parnsynthetic f. 
Ml 7 vii h -Ki) -\] Having a dull wit ; stupid. 

I 3 p 7 'i‘ RMvisA niitUn (Roll^ III. 467 Dy\m manere of 
soules. .lice)) willed in a clcer day, and dul willed in an 
bevy. ISS3 Korn Treat. AVnv /«//(Arh.)2a Dulle witted, 
of nf> strength, and IdoUUers. a 1680 Buti.f.k Hem. ( 1 750) 1 1 . 
^7G Dull-witted Persons .me . . tin* fillest Instruments for Wise- 
men to employ. 1887 W. Gladden Parish ProM. 404 The 
average boy. .is InotJ dulle,r-witted . . now than 1 was then. 

Dully (d» li), sb. colloq. [f. Dull a. + -y : cf. 
aofty^ A dull or stupid person. 

(883 My Triv. Life tfr MisforU xliv, I w.^s lucky in my 
dully, since he could entertain himself. Most dullies can’t ! 
1^ Poor Nellie (1888: 12 .Any. .geiitlenian or useful dully. 

Dully (d»*li), a. poetic. [Iii sense i, a Sc. variant 
of dolly, DowiE, or of Duly ; in sense a, f. Dull a. 
+ -Y (cf. Ttasty).^ 

1 1 . Doleful, gluotuy, dreary. Sc. Oh. 

1500-ao Dunbar Poems x. 37 l*a.ssit is ^oiir dully nycht. 
Ibid. I. 15 Amang thai dully glennis. igaB Lymdesay 
Dreme 320 That dully den, that mmeis infernal I. 

2 . Faint, indistinct. 

183a I'knnyson Palace Art Ixix, Far off she seem’d to 
heal the dully .sound Of hum.an footsteps fall. 

Dully (d» l|li), adv. [f. Dull <i. + -ly2] In 
a dull manner. 

1 . Without quickness of understanding ; stupidly. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1020/1 In fayth that is 

spol^n very dully. 168a .SiiAinvELL Medal lip. A, He., 
has perform'd it so dully, dial if you put him away. .No 
body else will lake him. 1706 Heaknk Collect. 7 Jan,, A 
dully stupid Creature. 189$ M, CoRtaLi Sot roios ojf. Satan 
7 .So I thought, dully, 

2 . Witliout energy or activity ; sluggishly, inertly, 
drowsily. 

159X SiiAKS. Two Gent. i. i. 7 Liuing dully sUiggardix'd at 
home. i6g8 Crownk Caligula v. Drain. Wks. 1874 IV. 
419 They., in the l.np of fortune dully dose. 1731 2nd Add. 
on liowman's Srrm. 6 Preaching the Word, not triniiigly 
and dully, but with a warmth of aHection. 1853 Kinusley 
Hypatia xi. lie who cannot pray for his brothers.. will 
pray hut ilully. 

3 . Gloomily, sadly {obs .') ; with ennui ; irksomely, 
tediously; without interest or enlivenment. 

X599S11AKS. Much Ado 11. i. 380 I warrant thee Claudio, 
the nine, shall not goe dully by v.s. 1699 CvAKTII Dispeus. v. 
61 He’s always dully gay, or vainly grave. 1766 Goldsm. 
Fic. iV. XX, All honest joggtrol iiieii, who go on smoothly 
and dully. sjj» Mrs. Dklany Ser. 11. 1 . 538 'J'hc 

i)ark very hue indeed, the house dully magiiificent. xMa 
Stevenson New Arab.Nts. (1884) 76, I trust 3'ou did not 
find the evening hang dully on your hands. 

4 . Ill reference to the bodily senses, or to physical 
qualities : Bluntly, indistinctly, obscurely, dimly ; 
not keenly, clearly, or brightly. 

1430-40 I. VIM L Hochas I. xi. (i.s< 4 > 9 jn» He gnn dully to 
hcarc their morions. X486 Hh. .St. A loans THij, And tn.ay 
be hrokyn thay wyll sowne full dulli. x6a6 Bai on .^Iva 
§ 375 The Aire, if ii he Moist, doth in a Degree quench the 
Flame.. and,, maketli it burnc more dully. z6^ SiK T. 
Krownk Hydriot, ii. (1736) 18 M.any urns are. .dully sound- 
ing. ai 6 Bo ItUTLEK Hem. <i759> 11 . 385 A Crocudilu sees 
clearly in the Water, hut dully on Land. X879 Pkoctor 
Pleas. tPays .Sc. i. 25 Dully glowing sodium vapour. 
Dully, obs. fonn of Duly. 
i Du;]^ail. Obs. [f. Dull a. Man.] A dull 
or stiioid person ; liumorously as a proper name. 

x8i5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 38 And then right harmcles 
puliiian doth inchant the Si .'enc. xbybCram. iParre D vii, 
These bussnrds of Barliary, Ignoramus and Dulman his 
Clcarkc. a x666 A. Khomk To Friend J. H. on his Trag. 
(R.), I dare nut do't, le.st any dulman says We by consent 
do one another prai.se. 

Dulness: see Dullnk8.s. 

Duloorao^ (diMlp-krltsi). Also doulo-. [ad. 
Or. hovkoKpana (Joaephns\ f. SovXos slave + -teparia 
rule : .see -ckaoy.J Government by slaves ; the rule 
of slaves. Hence Duloora*tioal a. rare 

Blount Glossogr., Dulocracy, Dulocratical. t8B4 
UitJe) l>reams of Dulocracy. X838 H ark Guesses (1867) 23a 
We .stiould he the .snort of chance and caprice, as has ever 
happened to a people when fallen under a doulocracy. 

t DllL8aC0*vdiSi Obs. [Ultimately ‘f. Ii. 
sweet + Accord sh, 4 or L. chorda string.] Some 
kind of musical instrument. 

c X4SO H»li.ano llmvlal 76a The dulset, the dulsacordls, 
the schalme of asstay. 

Dnlsa (dpls). Forms: 7- dulse; also 7 
duleasg, 8 duliah, /r. delisk, Sc. dllse, 9 dellish, 
dulce, dul(l)e8h, dylish, /r, dilleak, -isk, -oak, 
• 5 V. diloe, dills, [ad. Ir. and Gael. duiUasg, in 


rii 

W, dflysg^ An edible species of seaweed, Rhody- 
tnenia palntata, having nrighi red, deeply divided 
fronds. In some parts applied to Iridtra edults. 

[xS47 Salbrburv \yelsA Did., Dylysc, ’I'ang.] 1684 
0 'f>LAHRRTY IPest Connaught (1846) 99 Duleasg, or salt- 
leafc, is a weed growing on sea-rocks. 1698 M. Martin 
Voy. .St. Kilda (1749) 58 TTicy )>oil the Sea-Plants, Dulse 
and Slake. X707 Sloank Jamaica I. 49 From this concre- 
tion . . sticking to the leave.s of the I>elisk . . it is that 
that plant i.s made delightful to the Irish palats. X7a4 
Kamsav Tead. Mise. (1733) I. 91 Scrapi haddocks, wiflcR. 
dulse and tangle. 173a Arbutumot Hnles cd Diet 257 
Dilse, a Sea-Plant, antiscorbutick. 1807 J. Hall Trax>. 
Scot. II. 351 Farmers collecting the dilce (as they name it). 
! x8m liONcr. in Lt/e II. 387 The tide is low, and the purple 
j dulse Is lovely. 187s Ure*s Diet. Arts I. 67 Rkodo^nia 
\ palmata passes unoer a v.Tricty of names, dulse, dylish, or 
I dellish. X889 Barrie IV ind. Thrums iv. Dulse Is roasted by 
' twisting it round the tongs 5 rcd to a red-heat. 
b. Comb.^ AS dulse^dealer, -green, -man. 
x 9 m Hlustr. Loud. News 5 Aug. 118/4 Occi^tions of 
lie People.. Dulse-dealer. 1883"* ' “ 


I'he diiiscmnn wheeled his slimy boxes to the top of the brae. 

Dnlaoma (d2>*1s^m),ti. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dull 
a. + -HOME ; cf. darksome^ etc.] Of a dull cliaracter 
or quality ; dreary, dismal. 

1614 I..ODGE Seuccds F.pist. 486 Darksome night Begins to 
spread her sod and silent eye Upon the dulsome earth. 
<1x770 C. Smart Hop Garden (R.), What time Aquarius’ 
uni impends To kill the dulsome day. 1877 £. Peacock 
N. JV. Line. Gloss, s.v., * It’.s strange dulsome weather for 
August ‘ He looks strange an’ dulsome *. 

t Dultv a. Obs. [? related to Dull.] Blunt ; 
fig. dull, stupbl. 

a xaas Ancr. R. 292 Idoluen mit te dulte tieiles. . pe neiles 
weren so dulte bet hco duUien his flesch. a laas Leg. Kath. 
1268 Of ded and of dull [v.r. dulj wit t [hebetatis seusibus] 
Nu is ower stiinde! <11040 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 203 
|hirh driucii fet and hondeu wiS dulte neiles. 

Dnlt Olslt), sh. Sc. -Dolt; a dunce; the l>oy 
at the bottom of a class or form. 

i 8 a 5 in Tamirnon. X83X Blaclcw. Mag. XX.X. Z15 Aga- 
memnon should have iMsen sent to school fur a diilt. 1837 
Lockhart Scott iii. The stupidity of some laggard on what 
is called the diilts’ bench. 

Dnlwi'Uy* [? - dull Willy^ A provincial 
name for the Ringed Plover, A^.gialitis hiaticula. 
x8oa (i« Montaou Omith. Did. (1833) 141. 

Duly (dilPli), adv. Forms : 4-5 du6lioh(e, 
dulioh(e, 5-8 duely, 5- duly (5 dull, dueli, 
dewli, dwly, douly, diewly, diouUo, dulye, 
5~6 dewly, 6 deulie, dulie, duelye, 7 Sr, dew- 
lie). [f. DuEa. + -LY2.] In due manner, order, 
form, or season. 

1 . In a manner agreeable to obligation or pro- 
priety ; a.s is due ; rightly, properly, fitly. 

i^a WvcLiP Nutn. xxix. 27 And the sacrifices . . duelich 
[13^ ri^tfuH] xe shulen lialwe. 1390 Lanol. Rich. Redeles 
1. i<i6 But bad 3c do duly, .nnd as a Juke oughte. .He shnide 
lu'ive hadde hoiigynge on hie on the (birckis. e 1430 Tilgr. 
Lyf Afanhode 1. cli. (1869) 76 Wlian thou puttest thee oothcr 
weys than duelichc. c X440 Yt>rk Myst. 1. 1 1 Vntu my tWp;- 
iiytc dcrc sail diewly be dyghte A place. 1477 Certif, in 
.Surtees Misc. (1886) 36 Diculie sworn & exariiyned. 1531 
Rlvot Go 7 f. It. X, Well and duely employed. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Afaj., S/at. Robt. Ill, c. 45 9 5 Gif they doe dewlic 
thmr office. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI ll, iv. ii. 150 That they 
may h.*iuc their wage.s, duly p.Tid 'cm. 1769 Rohrrt.son 
Chas. V, III. VII. 28 Persons duely qualified. X875J0WETT 
Plato (cd. 2) I. 349 A set oration duly ornaineiiicd with 
won!" and phrases, X89X Law Rep. Weekly Notes 70/1 
These persons had never been duly appointed directors. 

2 . To the extent or degree that is due ; adequately, 
sufficiently, fully. 

* 2»3 Gower Con/. 111,245 Whan kinde Is dueliche served. 
CX53S Remedie 0/ Lcn/e (K.), Not to much, but duely mend- 
ing Roth pr.Tise and blame. x 6 zi .Smak.s. Cytub. 1. i. 27 , 1 
do extend him (Sir) within liiiiiselfe. Cnish him together 
rather than vnfolJ His measure duly. exSSo Beveridge 
.Serm. (1729) I. 514 Whosover duely considers it. 174a 
Y(»uno Nt. Th. II. 97 The Man Is yet unl>om, who duly 
weighs an Hour. 1816 Keatingk Trav. (1817) I. 108 Just 
duly sufficient to shade this. 

3 . At the due time ; in due season, time, or order. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. 2 Manyfolde storyes, in ordre duely 

sctlc. 1551 Hulokt, Duelye or in due season, f<?////<.'.r//«r’. 
1496 Dalkymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. xcviii. (1895) 24 
From their first lieginning, contintmll succc.ssiouii, duhe de- 
scending, .til ordnurlie. x6a8 Dicswv Voy. Mcdit. (1868) 40 
'i'he brize comes from the sea duely euerie day about noone. 
1638 Cowley Ltufc's Riddle 11. i. What day did e’er pee|> 
forth In which I wept not duller than the kloriung? 171a 
Stkei.k Sped. No. ^3 f 6 , 1 will have my Rent duly paid. 
s 96 $ Dickens Afut. P'r. it. 1, And duly got to the Surrey side. 
Duly, anglicized form of Dulia. 

1874 Bkevint .V aw//i/£'«< 47 r xvL 352 Devotion.. whether 
Duly or Hypcrdiily. 

Dum, obs. form of Doom, Dumb. 
tDU'iual, a. Obs. rare"**. [yA.h.dnmdi-is, i. 
dumus bramble.] 

1638 Blount Glossogr., Dumal, pertaining to Rryers. 

Dnnib (cl»m), a- (sb.) Forms : 1 dumb ; also 

3- 5 doumb(e, 3-6 domm(e, (4 doum, doump), 

4- 7 domb(e, dumbo, 5 doom, dowmbCe, 
dowm(o, dume, 5-6 dome, 5-7 dum, dumm(e. 
[A Com. Teut. adj. : OE. dumb - (.).S. dumb (MDu. 
damp, dom, Du. dom, LG. dune, OHG. lumb, 
tump (MH(i. tump, tum^ early mod.G. thumbs 


DUMB. 

mcKl.G, dumm), ON. dumbr (Sw. dumb), Goth. 
dumbs. Ill Gothic, Old Norse, and OE. only 
in sense ‘mute, s|)cechle8S ’ ; in OHG. it sbartxl 
this sense witli those of ‘ stupid * and ‘ deal ’ ; in 
the other langs. and periods, generally in sense 
‘ stupid though early mod.lxcr. had also that of 
‘deaf*; sec (xrimm. Thcisc diverse applications 
surest as the original sense some such notion as 
‘stupid*, ‘not understanding', which might pass 
naturally either into ‘deaf* or ‘dumb'.] 

1 . Destitute of the faculty of speech. Deiif and 
dumb ; see Dkaf a. i e. 

esnomAgs. Gosp, Mail. ix. 32 Hijq brohton hym dumbiitr 
man {Rushw. G, monmi fliinib and deaf], c 1000 yFi-KKic 
Horn. 1 . 202 Bco All dumb n^F'^.t Iwt cild l«o .acenned. 
c xaoo THh. Co/I. Horn. 125 pus liicoin In: hoU man dumb. 
xa 97 K. (iLOuc. (1724) 131 pc inaislrcs .sclc stillc y now, 
ry^t as hco doiiitibc were, c X380 Wyclik Serm. Sel. Wk‘i 

1 . 29 A deef man and a duuinbc was hclid of C^ist. c X450 
Merlin 172 I'hci were allc stille and mewel as though tnei 
h.'Alde be dombe. 1513 Skelton Garl. Laurel 82 Better a 
dum mouthe than a br.Tinlcs scull. 133$ Covkkdalr Hab. 
ii. 18 Therfore niaketh hedumme Idols. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 103 Diners may hauc vnderstanding by theii 
sight oncly, though dumb and duafu. X678 Vne. MatCs 
Call. 284 Worship|icrft of dum idols. X78S Mai*. D’AniiLAV 
Diary 16 Dec., It appears i|iiite as strange to meet witli 
people who have no car for music . . as to meet with people 
who are dumb. 1865 Tvlom Early Hist. Man. iv. 66 
Every deaf and dumb child is educated, more or less, by 
living among those who speak. 

ahsol. c 1000 jRlfric Horn. 1 . 544 Hi forxcnfon..dumbiiiii 
spnece. <- laoo Vices 4 Virtues (1888) 75 pc blinde, 6c 
dumbe, 8e deaue, 9 e haltc, 138. Wvi.’LiK rnm. xxxi. 8 
Onene thi moulb to the duiuLc. x6xi Biiilk tsa. xxxv. 6 
The toiiy;iie itf the dumbe fsliall] sing. 1884 tr. Lotze.s Logic 
14 The ideas of the deaf and dumb. 

b. Applied to llte lower animals (and, by exten- 
sion, to inanimate nature) as naturally incapable of 
articulate sixiech. 

<xiooo Auctreas 67 (Gr.) .Swa bn duinban neat, asm 
Am r. R. 134 Of dum 1 >e InjsIcs « of dumbe fuclcs Icorneo 
wisdom & fore. <x 1300 Cursor M. 1 1222 He. .did |>c dumb 
nsse to speke. 1.340 Hampolk Pr. Come. 49 pe crentours 
pat er dom, And tia wilt ne skillc has. <*1480 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon Hi. 82 They slewe the one tnother, as 
domm bestes. 1393 Q. F.liz. Uoeth. (K.^E. S.) 31 'I’liat 

the divine Cre.'iline . . should no otherwise ilorish, nut that 
it neede possession of dom IT., /ii<«ifw<r^jrl ware ? 1697 

Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 644 Dumb .S!ii.*ei) and t)xen spoke. 
Ibid. III. 722 A TMague. did on the dumb Creation rise, 1849 
I-VTTON Cojctons xviit. ii, 'I'o waste on a <luiub animal wlint 
. .many a gocxl Christian would be..gla<l of. 

C. Without the power of making their voice 
effectively heard ; without any voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

X856 Oi.M.s’i‘Ki> .SV<i7v .SV<r/« 215 The dumb masses Iiavc 
often been so lost in this shadow of egotism, lliat fete.]. 
1878 Mori.kv Carlyle 191 He talks of the dumb milliun.s in 
terms of line and sincere liunianity. 
d. In provcrliinl phrases, 
c 1340 Cursor M. 13739 (Fnirf.) pai wex douiiibe ns stane. 
1382 WvcLiK Isa. Ivi. 10 Doumbe doggos not niowende 
berken, seende veync tbingiis, sic|N:iidc, and loouende 
sweueniis. <1384 Ghauckr //. Fame 11. 148 Doiidie ns any 
slixjn 'I'liou shiest at another booke. <xx40o-tt Atejcandor 
d747 Dom us a dore-n.'iyle and defc was he Whe. < 1440 
York Afyst. xxxiii. 65 Doiuine as a dorc goii he dwell. 
<rx6o7j. Raynolds Proph. Obad. ii. (161 3) 29 The ignorance 
of many, that are (Uiiiibc dogges, and cannot barke. 1770 
Foote Lame Lai'er i. Wk.s. 1799 11 . 61 A whole family 
dumb as oysters. C X793 Spirit Pub, Jruls. (1799) 1 . 13 
When Till, a.s a fish, in the Commons iV.us dumb. 

2. T'emporarily bereft of the power of speech, 
from nslonishinenl, grief, or some mciilal shock. 

<x 1300 Cursor M. 24308 (G«»lt.) For muriiing ul dumb w;ir 
pal. 1388 WVCLIF Vs. xxxviii. 10 fxxxix.ul, 1 w.as dtminbr. 
and opeiiyde nut tiiy mouth; An- thou hast ina.'id. 15x3 
Douglas .Etteis iv. i. i Knee half wo«l and doum .stude. 
*® 35 j. Hazard tr. Hiondls Itanish'd Virg. 29 .Sinicken 
dumbe remain'd Feredo with this .dishonc.st pro|)osilion. 
17x4 Miss Vanhomrioh in Swift's Lett. (•7^’^). IL 287 
There LH something in your looks so awful, ih. it it .strikes 
me dumb. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit.. Clubs Wks. (Bolin) 
111 . 95 Men of a delicate .symp-athy. who arc diiiiib in 
u mixed company. i8M J. Ingi.is 'Tent Life in Tigerlaitd 
31, 1 wa.s struck Juiiib wiih a.sloiii‘.liniciit for the minute. 

3. 'I'hat iloea not or will not speak ; that remains 
persisleiilly silent ; little adtlicted to speech ; taci- 
turn, reticent. 

1406 Hocclei V. La Male Regie 433 The prouerbe is ‘ the 
doumli man no load getith 1581 G. l*EniR tr. Guazzo's 
Cn>. Cofw. IL ( I .s86) 1 19 I’hat they he neither to t.alknl i ve, nor 
to dumlie. x6oa Shaks. Ham. i. i. 171 'This Spirit dumbe 
to vs, will siM akc to him. 1619 Mil i on Nalivity 173 The 
(trades arc dumb. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe 11. xiv^ He was 
duiiiii all the rest of the wav. X74B Young Ni. Ik. iv. 717 
Nature is dumb on this important point. 1843 Canlyi.k 
Past 4 Pr. III. V, 'i'he English arc a dumb people. 

fb. Cow't.K. front, of. Obs. 

etjpo WvcLiE Whs. (i88o> 60 tpei] ben doumb fro pe 
cosLKil, and telluii here uweii lawis, ibid. 420 His herdis,. 
DC dounip of lure of lif and lore of word to lieliie per nheepe. 
c. 'lo sing dumb : to be silent, hold one s peace. 
* 7*5 ^ *dd .*\tuarls bade again in Jcuohiie Songs (1871) 27 
We’il either gar theui a’ sing dumb. Or ' Auld .Stuarts l^k 
again 1793 Ramsay Gentle Skeph, 11. iii, I’ll tell them 
tales will gar them a’ sing dumb. X73B .Scotland's Glory, etc. 
54 When thi.s i.s answered I'll sing dumb. 

4 . Of things or actions ; Not characterized by or 
attf*nded wiUi speech or vocal utterance. Dumb 
cramh : see Crambo 1 b. See also Dumb hhow. 



DUMB. 

Dmuh mke, a rake made in Nilence on St. Mark'^ Eve, 
with num«i''*ii'!€:crciiiariies, Ijy maidni, to discover their future 
htislKiiids (Ilalliwell). 

1538 .Stakkky hlni;land i. iv. 10 j So long as the kyng ys 
lyuely resoii..so long.. he ys almue hys lawys, wych be 
l)ui, as you wyl say, rayson dome, Sionky A nadta 

1. iii. (15‘K') TO h, His countenance could not but with dtimme 

Elooucncc desire it. xS9a Sii.\k.s. Tr//. ^ Ad, 3.<;9 All this 
dtimne play hud his acts m.ade plain. 16x0 -- /Vw/. 111. 
iii. 39 Expressing, .a kitide Of excellent dumb discourse. 
* 7*5 l^‘>K/'<y'. round ll'orid (1840) 344 Doing .all by 

signs and dumb jio-iluris, 181^ Mrs. J. Wkst Aikia De 
Lacy I. 30 Her employ is making dumb cakes, and lying 
girrfies round the bed-posts to dream of her sweet-heart. 
Ibid. in. JT4. 1865 Dtckkns Mut, hr, 11. xii, Plcas.ant 
answered with a short dumb nod. 

6. Not emitting soutul, unaccoiiipanietl or un- 
attended by sound of any kind ; silent, mute ; nil' 
heard, from the sound being drowned by a louder one. 

fr xooo vEi-pric Gram. iii. (Z.) 6 pa oSnr niv^n consmantes 
synd J5'?t:we(len« muKr, h.'nl synd dnmlie.j 1606 Siiaks. 
Ant. ^ Cl. 1. V. 50 What 1 would haue spoke, Was beastly 
diimbe {mod, rdd, duiulMMlj by him. a x68o T. P.kooks in 
Spttrgeon Trens. Gav. Ps. cxxvii. Written with n, a 
c|iilei dumb letter. 1714 Ramsay Trad. Mhc. (1733) II. 
149 This is the diiinb and dreary hour When injur’d |»hosK 
coiiipluiri. 1805 WoKOSW. ITaiff^ottcr 39 All the while his 
whip is dumb. xSiQ Siif.llkv Tctrr Hell 1. xiii. Its thunder 
tnade the cataracts dumb. x8aa-34 Gooo Study Med. (fd. 

4) I. 3S5 The trachea is straight in llie tame nr dumb j 
swan. 184a Tknnyson Sir Galahad 52 I'hc streets are 
dumb with snow. xBgx R. Kii'mnc Rn^. Rlaf> xvii. in | 
iVrt/. Ohseircer 4 Apr. 511/1 The dead (lumli fog h.ath 
wr.'ipimd it. 

b. Dumb peal : a muilled peal of bolls. 

*799 Chron, II. qGs A dumb or mourning peal., 

was rung. 1837 Boston Advertiser to Jan. 2/t [lie] was 
greeted on his return lioiiic witli u dundj-peal. 

c. ( rivinj' no sound on jicrciLSsion, as a tumour. 
1879 J. M. Duncan Led. Pis. tromen i. (1889) 3 The ear 

may find it dumb, or may find a soiifHu or a pulse, /bid. 
XV. 112 The tumour is rounded, dull on percussion, dumb, 
slightly displ.acealile. 

0. Applied to mechanical contrivances which take 
the f)lacc of a human aj^enl. See DtiMit-WAiTKU. 

Dumb borshotder : see H.asted (as cited), L. J. Jennings 
Hambies amoHi the Hills ^ ! 

178a Haki'KI) Hist. Kent II. 2S4/2 Electing a Deputy to i 
the Dumb Borsholder of Chart, as it w.as called. 1793 ; 
B. Edwards Hist. IV. Indies in Burrowes Cvcl. X. a 80 /i 
The ennes are turned round the middle roller by a piece of 1 
framework of a circular form, which is called in Jamaicu, 
the dumb-returner, 1853 Uiile) .Specif. S. Blackwell’s 
P.itent for . . * constructing a certain aritck of saddlery 
dr.noTnin.^ted a dumb Jockey 

7. Saying nothing to the understanding ; inexpre.s- 
sive, meaningless; stupid, .senseless. Now rare. 

X51X Tindalk Exf. x (T5.37) 53 They wyl brc.’ikc in 
to iny conscience, .is the byshop of Rome docth with his 
domme traditions. x54a-5 Bkinki.ow Lament, If. rSh, A 
popishc M.'is.sc..is to the people a doinmc, yea a dc.ndc ccrc- 
ruunye. 1643 Siu T. Brown k Itelij^. Med, i. $ 17 'Twas not 
(lumbe clnuice, that, .contrived a miscarriage in the Letter. 

8. Lacking some property, quality, or accompani- 
ment, normally belonging to things of the name. 

Dumb aj>ue, one in which the paroxysms arc obscure. 
Dumb arch", cf. Blind /i. to. Dumb rhamber. ouc h.sving 
no mitlet. Dnmbjlsh: cf. Dsnkikh. Dumb nettle, the 
IlFATi-NFiTLii : cf. Bi.iNU-NCTTu:. Dumb uuf \Sc, dial.). 
a deaf mit. Ihnnb piano, a cunirivance having a set of 
keys like, a piano and used fur exercising llic fingers. Also 
DuMH IIAKCK, •JiKI.I,, CKAKT. 

1638 Sir T. Ufrbfict Tras'.ici], 2,' 131 Musick, three. kettle 
ilminmcs, and six dumb Mnsqnr.ts, 1792 J. Bk-LKNap AVtc- 
Ilatnftsh, III, 214 Large thick fish, wbi<Ji after bring pro- 
perly s.'iltcil and dried, is kept .nhe.rn.ntrly above and under 
CTound, till it bccopics so mellow as to be dennminnted dumb, 
rish. .883 G, Biro Urin. Deposits (cd. 4) 43s Imperfect 
paroxysms, the ‘dumb-aguc ’ as they are often, .called. . 
appear again. xB66 MutruKLi. Hist. Montrose viii. 80 'I'hc 
dumb overarched spaces where the. letters are nut in. 1871 
Sir T. Watson I'rine. ^ Tract. Mai. (ed. 5) 11 . xxxv. 763 
This stale is commonly known. ..ns the dumbw^ws. or the 
dead ague; the patient is said not to shake out. 1888 
(iowKU.s Dis. Kers’ous Svs/,^ II. 674 (gymnastic exercises 
arc often mscful. .for which with .'tdvantage a ' dumb piano ’ 
may Im* uscrl. 1894 W. M. F. Pk i rif. Hist, hiffyft 1 . 185 A 
long staircase, which ended in a dumb chamber. 

t9. Lacking brightness ; dull, dim. mnre-use. 

1720 Dk Fob Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) ^t.i; Her stern. . j 
utis painted of a dumb white, or dun colour. | 

+ B. absol. ox n'i sb. Obs. 1. A dumb jjcrson. ! 

[riooo Aj^s, Gosf. Matt. ix. 33 ITtadrifcnc pam ilcofle, sc ' 
dumbespra;c.J^ 1396 Dai rvmplk /.at/zW ///a 7 . .SVt'/. (1888) ; 
I. 122 \ mill thirer, a dum [mn/us]. or vngrate to his parents. ! 

2. A dumb state; .a fit of dumbness. 

1640 Nadur.s Bride 11. ii, Sttddainc dnmhs ; Whence .are \ 
they? 1:1678 Roxb. Ball. «i88v) JV, 358 Can you cure a 
Woman of the Dumb? 

C. CoPNb. a. general, as diimb^bonti -cowed, 
-disconrsive, -doggish, -mad, -stricken, -struck, etc. 

ijBo .SiDNFv Anadia iii. 244 'rhiis w'Ould hcc . . bcc dumb, 
stricken when her presence gave him fit occasion of speak- 
ing. 1594 Drayton Ideas xxxv, A dtimlidzorn muse made | 
to express the mind, a 1613 Ovrrrijry Characters, Distaster ! 
0/ Times Wk.s. (1856) 128 He is often dumb-mad, .and goc.s ' 
fetter’d in his ownc entrailcs. xSsa Thackkray Esmond i. ' 
IX, Pofir young Esmond wa.s soidumb-stricken that he did 
uni rven gr<iwl. 1887 Sir K. 11 . Robf.rts In the .Shires ' 
nJ. 104 For a few moments he remained diimb-struck. 1887 
Ki'skin Prxtrrita II. 332 Affectionate in a duinb'doggish 
sort. 1890 U. Kipi.iNO Jf '/V//c 63 They were openly 

ijcaten, whipped, dumb-cowed, shttking and alraid. 

b. Special combinations ; Dumb-chalder or 
-cleat, a metal cleat, bolted to the back of the 
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! Stem-post for one of the rudder-pintles to ‘rest on 
j (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.) ; dumb-drift, an air- 
' way conveying foul air to the upcast shaft of a 
mine, past and not through the ventilating furnace, 
i called when so arranged a dumb-fiimaoe ; dumb- 
pintle, a peculiar kind of pintle or rudder-strap ; 
I dumb-soraping, 'scraping wet-docks with blunt 
i scrapers * (Smyth) ; dumb aheave, a sheaveless 
i block liaving a hole for a rope to be reeved through ; 
; dumb ainglea, a kind of silk merely wound and 
j cleaned (Simmonds Did. TradeY, dumb-sound v., 
I to deaden tlie sound or noise of ; duinb-tooling 
I {/look-binding) == blind tooling : dumb well, a well 
I sunk int o a porous stratum, to carry off surface water 
! or drainage ; also called blind well, decui well. 

! i88z Raymond Mining Gloss., * DumEdri/t, an air-way 
. conveying air around, not through, a ventilating furnace to 
: tlic upc.'i-'^t. 1874 Knight Diet. Aleck., * Dumb furnace. 

\ c 1850 Rudini. Xavig. (Wealc) 137 Sometimes one or two 
arc shorter than the rest, and work in a sockel-brace, 
whereby the rudder turns easier: the latter arc called 
■duinh-pintles. 1867 Smyth Saili*Rs IVord-bk, .s. v. Pintles, 
'I'he rudder is hung onto a ship by pintle.s and braces., 
a dumb pintle on the heel finally takes the strain off the 
hinging portions. rz86o II. Sti’aht .Vtvxz/ZfXM’i* Catixh. 71 
There is a live sheave for the working top pendant, and 
a *ilnmb one for the hawser. x88a Narks Seamanship 
(cd. 6) 32 1 1 is rove over a dumb sheave in the flying jib-boom 
crui. x88a Even. Standard 3 Feb., To compel trie Coni- 
jMiny to ‘ "dumb-sounTi ’ and make water-tight a bridge 
which they propose building across MontpclHcr Ro.td. 
1895 J. /akiinsdorf Short Hist. Hkhind. ii Great aptitude 
for receiving impres.sions of *diimb or blind ttmling. 1878 
J. T. lUiNCK Hist, li'hatn I. 325 The contents of water- 
closets, .pass. .into Mumb wells. x888 Law Kep. Ch. Div. 
XXXIX. 272 A dumb well, viz. a well into which waste 
water flows through a pipe and thence [lercol.'Ue.s into the 
s*iil, is not a ' drain or watercourse * within the meaning of 
the Highway Act 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 50 § 67. 

Dmub, V. [f. prec. adj. (OK, had, in sense i, 
iulumbian.)] 

+ 1. intr. To become dumb, speechless, or silent. 

Iriooo Cosp. Mark {.21; A-dtimba and ga of bisuiu 
men. I asyooE. E. I'salter x.vxviii[i]. 3 I dmimbed [v.r. 
ic n-dumbadel and meked, and vi'a.s ful .stilje. 41340 
Mampolk Psalter xxxviiifij. 13 , 1 dutnbid, and i oppynd not 
my mouth. 

2. fratts. To render dumb, silent, or uiilieard. 
x6o8 Sii.VKS. Per. v. Prol. 5 Deep clerks she dumb.s. 
a x6x8 Sytaksi kk Sonn, late Aiirac, J'eace xxv. 3 Deafning 
the winds, dumbing the loudest thunders. 1650 W. Bkocgii 
Sacr. Princ. (1659) 210 it.. dumbs the mouth to prayer. 
xM3 Burton Arab. Ass. (1887) III. 14 A splendour that 
dazed the mind and dtimlwd the tongue. X89S Daily Tel. 

I 22 Aug. 5/1 .Sounds at se.*!.. becoming arrested, and, as it 
were, dumbed by new .strata of air. 

Dumb bartfe. [sec Dumb a. B.] A barge w Ilh- 
oiit mast or sails. On the Thames applied to the 
ordinary lighters which travel up anil down river 
by means of the tide. (See also qiiot. 1886, and 
cf. Dummy sh. 4 c.) 

1869 Daily News 2i May, There arc, w'c believe, some 
four lhou.saiid ‘dumb* barges lielonging to the port, and 
1 2,383 .sailing barges. 1884 W. C. Rosskcl Jai k's Court- 
I ship xix. Didn’t you notice the dumb-barge right iii_ the 
! road of the lug ? Those things arc the curse of the river. 

! x886 X, 4 (?. 7lli Ser. 1 . 28 (F.dilor) z\ dumb barge used to 
I signify a b.-irge used as a pier, and not for the ttmvcj atice 
1 of inerch.andisc. 1891 Daily A'ecos 3 Oct. 3/'8 The dumb 
' barge z\thens, huleii with sugar, w.ns proceeding up the 
J Tli.nmcs. x8q6 Letter fr. London Ship-tr.vner, 'I’he barges 
i used for wrecks are large dumb barges, hut the word would 
; have to be ipiidifieil in some way to convey any other mean- 
: ing here than an ordiimry cargo lighter. 

! Dumb-bell (d/^-mbei), sb, 
j 1 . Ktirmcrly, An apparatus, like that for swing- 
I ing a church-bcll, but without the bell itself, and 
; thus making no noise, in the ‘ringing* of which 
bodily exercise was taken, b. Also, applied to a 
similar ajiparatus, used in learning bell-ringing. 

17*1 Addison Sped. No. 115. P 7, I exercise myself an 
Hour every Morning upon a dumb Bell, th.nt i.s placed in a 
corner of my iooin..My Landlady and her daughters., 
never come into my room to disturb me while I am ringing. 
*747 Cc*nl. .Mag. XVI 1 . 77. 17^ Wfcsi.KV Wks. (1872) X I. 
520 If you cannot ride or walk abroad, use, within, a dum1> 
bcll, or a wooden horse. x888 J, Dixon in N. 4 Q. 7lh 
Ser. VJ. 283. 1^5 R. S. FKiu.-rsoN in Archceol. fml, 

Lll. 45 A contriv.'incc or macniiic at Knole, called the 
* Dumb Heir, which .stands in an attic called the ‘Dumb 
bell (iailery ’. 1896 Ibid, LIII. 23 'I'wo uisiaiice.s of actual 

dumb bells, that is of dumb bells used for the purpose of 
teaching beginners the art of change-ringing. 

2 . An instrument of wood or iron, con.si8ting of 
a short bar or slender connecting-piece weighted at 
each end with a roundish knob; used in pairs, 
which are gra.sped in the hands and swung for 
exercise. 

[17x1 Addison Sped. No. **5^8 (Described under the 
name of crxioiaaxia.'.l 1783 F. Tvtlrr Lounger No. 94 f 3. 
It was Peter’s province.. to attend me at noon with the 
dmiib-hells, and measure out my hour of exercise. i8b4 
Miss MirFORr* Village Scr. 1. Ii863> 208 Talking, .is nearly 
a.s good to open the che.st as the dumb-bells. 1894 Hall 
Caink Afanxtnau 426 A stone like a dumb-bell, Targe at 
both ends and narrow in the middle. 

3 . An object of the shape of a dumb-bell or of 
two rounded masses with a narrowed connecting 
part. a. Applied to microscopic crystals of oxalate 
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of lime, etc. found in the urine, b. A name for 
a diplococcus. 

a. (1844 G. Bird l/rin. Deposits lav In a very few cases 
the oxalate is met with in very remarkable crystals shaped 
like dumb-bells or nather like two kidneys with their con- 
cavities opposed. Ibid. 128 L.'irge 'dumb-bell* crystals.] 
1864 G. Harlry in Med. Thttts ^ Gaz. II. 535 Lithates may 
be found as dumb-bells. 

b. i88s E. Klein Micro-Organisms 4- Dis. (1886) 58 
Bctw'cen the individuals of a dumb-bell there is always 
iiuliceable a short pale intervening bridge. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as dnmb-Ml-shape, -shaped 
adj. Dumb-bell nebula, a nebula ol thb shape 
in the constellation Vuli^ecula. 

s8a6 R. H. Froudk Rem. (1838) I. 83 This is the third day 
I have practised a dumb-bell exercise. [1833 Sir J. Hrk- 
si Hi -.L L atal. Neb. in Phil. Trans, exxw. 165 A nebula shaped 
like a dumb-bell.] Niciiot. Archli, Heart. (1851) 8x 

The celebrated ' Dumb Bell ’ nebula of Sir John Iicrscliel. 
1867 77 G. F. Chambers Astron, vi. iv. 536 A curious object 
near the 5th-magnitude star 14 Vulpcciilae. .usually known 
as the 'Dumb-bell ’ nebula. 18^-57 IkKD Urin. Deposits 
(rd. 5) 29 A very thick double convex len.s excavated at the 
sides into a kind of dumb-bell sha(ie.« x8^ Rollbston 
A Him. Life 77 A dumb-bell-shnp(pl m.'ts.s. 

Hence Du'mb-bell v., a. intr. To ])ractisc with 
dumb-bells; b. irons. To exercise or drill with 
dumb-bells. So Du'mb-beller. 

iSay Mirror II. 274/9 Gyinnasticating, dumb-bcIIing, and 
dancing-mastering, will not put quicksilver into a man’s 
neck. 1881 Miss Bhaddon Aspk, 1 . 144 How I have been. . 
govcrncsKcd . .and Uick-bonrded . .and dumb-belled. 1892 
Du Maurirr Peter IbbetsoH ii. iwHarpeVs Mag.}v\y 177/1 
A .. persevering dumb-bcllcr and Indi.Tii-clubhcr. 

Dumb cane. A West Indian nrnceous plant, 
Diejjfenbachiu Seguine, so called from the effect of 
its acrid juice upon the tongue : see quot 1830. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 296 Tlie Dumb Cane.. is not pro- 
pcrly any Species of RccU or Cane, but of Arum or Wake- 
Rubin. 1707 Sloanf, fatnaica I. 168. 1730 G. Hughes 

Barbadoes 252. 1830 T.indlky Nat. Syst. Hot. 987 'Fhe 
Dumb Cane, .has the puwer, when chewed, of swelling the 
tongue and destroying the power of speech. 

Dumb craft, [i^ee Dumh a, 8, Craft 9.] 
a. In some places — Dumb bauok. b. More 
particularly, A heavy boat, hulk, or ‘hopper’ 
without sail or propelling power, used for weighing 
up and raising sunken ships, or heavy matter from 
the sea-bottom or river-bed. (So in regular use on 
the Tyne.) C. * An instrument somewhat similar 
to the screw-jack, having wheels and pinions which 
protntde a ram, the point of which commutiicates 
the power.* (Ogilvie.) ? ^S'<*. 

1867 S.MVTii SailoVs Word-hk., Dumb-craft, lighters, 
lamp.s, or punt.s, not having sails. ^ Also, a name for the 
Kcrcw.s ii.scd for l^ng a ship on a slip. 

DumbfounSt dniufound (dzzmfraund), V. 
[app, f. a. k -fottml in Confound.] irons. 

To strike dumb ; to confound, confuse ; to nonplus. 

1653 Urviihabt Rabelais i. vi. (1694) 22, I beseech you 
never Dum-found or Kiiibarrass your Heads M’ilh these 
idle Conceits. x68x OrwAV Soldier* s Fort, 11. i, He has hut 
one eye, and we are on hi.s blind side; I'll dumb-found him 
(strikes him on the .shoulder). 176a Stf.kne Tr. .Shandy V I . 
ii, 'I'o cramp and dumbfound his oppoiieiifs. 1861 Darwin 
in Life 4- Lett. 11887) II. 361, I caiinoi wriggle out of it ; 

I am dumbfounded. 

Hence Dumbfou'nded ppl. a„ Dumbfou'nding 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i6Ba P/pil. to A/rs. Behn's False Count, Among ajl the 
follys here abounding, None took like the new Ape-trick of 
Duinfoiindiiig. 16^ Dkydkn Prol. to Beaum. 4- P'Ks 
Prophetess 47 That witty recreation, call’d dumb-found ing. 
X770 C. Jknnkm Placid Alan II. 139 That kind of diinib- 
founding astonishment. x8i3 Mookk Mem, (1853) II. 70 
'I'hc dum-fotinded fascination that seizes people. 

Dumbfou'nderp dumfounder, v- [f- 

prec.: assimilated to Founder ».] a=prcc. 

17x0 1 'anatick Feast ifi Both which Blockheads..! could 
dumb-founclcr with a single syllogism. Z741 Richardson 
J*amela (1824) I. i^.Ponr Beck,’ poor Beck; Tore gail, 
.she's quite dunib-founcler’d. 1848 C. Bkontk J. Eyre (1857) 
156 1 .. stood .. dumbfoundcred at.. her miraculous self- 
pos,session. 1859 G. Rawlinson Herodotus vi. cxxix, Hiiv 
podides, who quite dumhfuundered the rest, called aloud 
to the flute-player, and bade him strike up a dance. 
Buxnbfou'ndered Ppl. a.; Dombfon'iidenuent. 

1880 Blaclnv. Mag. Mar. 368 A state of body and mimi 
m.ide up one-lialf of benumhment, the other half of diimb- 
founderment. 1883 A. S. .Swan Aldcrsyde 1. x. 160 In 
duinfoundered amazement. 

Dnmble-i in names of insects, app. the same as 
Dummkl; but varying with hunible-, drumble-, 
humble-. 

t Dtimble baa. Ohs. rare, [see prec.l A drone. 
*577 Nortiidrookb /?ft:*«^(i843)7i To line, like the ydle 
dumblc bee in the hyue, vpon. .other mennea labourg. 

Dnmbladora, diimbla-dora(d0‘mb’i|do«>j\ 

local, [f. Domblk- -b Dor : see also Drumblk- 
doreI\ A humble-bee or bumble-bee; also dial, 
a cockchafer. 

1787 Grosr Prov. Gl,, Dumble-dore.nn humble, or bumble- 
bee. 1799 Southey in Robberdn Mem. tV. Taylor I. 264 
Is it not the humble-bee, or what we call the dumble 
(lore a word who.se descriptive droning deserves a place 
in song? 1837 — Doctor IV. Interch. xvi. 383 (H Bees, 
however, let me be likened to a Diirobledore, which Dr. 
^uthey soys is the most goodnatured of God's Inflects. 
s8i6 Mi.ta YONOB Daisy Chain 1. xxvi. (1879) 976 Buzzed 
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and hummod over ^ bufty. blncktailed yeUow*bimded 
dumbledorest. 1863 u. Kkarlkv Links in Chain iti. 57 In 
Hampshii-c these insects [humble bees] are Dumbledom, in 
other districts Bumble bees, and hummel bees. 1880 Corn- 
wall Gioss., Dumhltdnyt cockchafer. 

Xhimbly (dB'mli), adv, [f. Dumb a. i >ly 8.] 
In a dumb manner : speechlessly, mutely. 

sssa Hulort, Dombely, mute. 159a Shaks. Fen. A^, 
10^9 Dumblie she passions, frantikely she doteth. 1593 
UtM. //, V. i. 95 One Kisse shall stop our mouthes, and 
dumbely part. Hood Bridge Sighs xvii, Cross 

her hands humbly, As if praying dumbly. 1859 Tknnvson 
Enid X177 Your wretched dre^<s . .dumbly speaks Your 
story, that this man loves you no more. 

BumbnaM (dB-mn^s). [f. as prec. -h -nesr ] 
The quality or condition of being dumb ; inability 
to Bpenk ; speechlessness ; silence, muteness. 

ct3fio Wyclif IFhs. (1880) ia6 To dinplese god bi suf- 
frynge of opyn synne & duinnpncMse. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 
135/1 DumnesHC, mutitaSt taeiturnitas. c 14^ Cm\ Mj'sf. 
(Snaks. Soc.) lak The plage ufdoinpncsse hisTippis Inpnyd. 
1565 J>^nrKL Def.Apol. 553 (K.)This therefore is no spiritual 
dumbenesse. 16x1 Siiakk. IVint. T. v. ii. 14 'I'here was 
speech In their dumbnesse, Language in their very gesture. 
x86x O’Creav Led. MS. Materials Irish Hist. 253 'I hc 
s^l of his dumbness was broken, and the young man spoke. 

Bumb »how. 

1 . In the early drama, A part of a play repre- 
sented by action without speech, chiefly in order to 
exhibit more of the story than could othenvise be 
included, but sometimes merely emblematical. j 

1581 Norton & Sackv. Gotd>aduc (1847) ga The Order of 
the doniine shewe before the firste Acte, and the Signific.T> 
tion tlierof. i6oa Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 14 (Groundlings, 
who (for the most part) are capeable of nothing, but inex- 
plicable duinbe shewes, and noise, a 1618 F. (jRi:vtLLR.V/Vf- 
ney (1652) 77 Both stood still a while, like a dumb shew in a. 
tragedy. 1^4 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 20 You have 
heard.. nothing but the Prologue, and seen no more than a 
Dumb Show : Our Feins Comedia steps out now. 1887 
Saintsbukv Hist. Elisab. Lit. vii. (i89<d 975 The recourse 
to dumb show (which, however, Webster again permitted 
himself in The Duchess), 

2 . Significant gesture without speech. 

xfM Shaku. Tit. A. iii, i. 31 Or shall we bit our tongues, 
and in dumbe shewes Posse the remainder of oiir..dayes? 
x6ix CoTGR., Plmparle silence, a dumbe she% nr speaking 
by signes. 1711 Adpison Sped. No. 123 f 5 Expressing in 
dumb Show those Sentiments of .. Gratitude that were 
too big fur Utterance. z888 Frith Antobiog. fll. v. 109 A 
great master in the art of conveying a story by dumb-show. 

3 . allrib., as duMh-shovhwan. 

i8xa J. Non Dekker's GvUs Horne 4 >k. 56 noie^ A sort of 
dumb-show-nian stands forth between the acts, holding up 
a hoard on which is inscribed the business of the act about 
to commence. 

Buiab-waiter. {see Dumb a. 8.] 

1 . An article of dining-room furniture, intended 
to dispense with the services of a waiter at table. 

In its typical form, an upright pole bearing one or more 
revolving trays or shelves. On these are placed dishes and 
other table requisites, which (^Tn thus re.^dily be got at tis 
required. Other simpler forms have .also been used. 

1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. iii. .\g As soon .as Stipper 
was over, (Glasses and .a Bottle of Burgundy with a Flask of 
Champaign, was laid on the T.ahle, with a Supply of those 
Wines on a Oumh- Waiter. 1779 Boswell in Fitzgerald Life j 
(i8gi) »65 Wc dined in all the elegance of two courses and ; 
a dessert, with dumb waiters. xSaa Scorr /.lY. to Ld, Mou- 
tagt* 14 Apr. in Lockhart. z86i Dickkns Gi. Expect. 
xxvi, A c.ai).aciousduml>-WHiter, with a variety of bottles and 
decanters on it. >884 Shok i housk Schoolmaster Mark 11. 1 
vii, Dumb waiters.. were placed by the table's side, and the 
servants left the room. 

2 . (U. S.) ‘A movable frame, by which dishes, 
etc. are passed from one room or story of a house 
to another.* (Webster, 1864.'^ 

[' So called in my father's house.' F. Hall.] 

Dumby, earlier form of Dummy. 

Dume, obs. f. Dumb ; obs. Sc. f. Doom v. 
BnmetOSe (di/?mA^'s), a. Hot. [f. L. diimi’tum 
thicket (of thorn-bushes), f. dumus thorn-bush, 
bramble: see -ohe.] Bnsh-like. 

rtx 884 Hknslow Is cited by Webster. 

Dumfound, -er : see Dumbfound, >kb. 

BmillllOl (do'mel), a. {sb.) dial, [app. a deriv. of 
Dumb, with the more general sense seen in Ger. 
dumm^ Du. damm.'] 

A. adj. Stupid, dull, slow. B. sb. A dumb j 
person ; a stupid, dull person. | 

S570 Levins Manip. 55 A Dumet, stupidns . . A Duinmcl, ; 
mutus. 1847-78 H ALU WELL, Z>NWwr 7 , a slow jade. .Salop, 
X87B Jepeemiks Gamekeeper at H, 155 Severe weather, 
which makes all wild animals ‘ dummel . 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss . , Dummel^ a dolt ; a blockhead. 1883 Hampsk. Gloss., 
Dumble, .stupid. Dummell, slow to comprehend. z8tt 
Berksh. IVds.^ Dummies in animals, sluggish. 1 

t Du-mmepell. Ohs. rare-K [f. Dumb a.] A | 
dumb person ; a dummy. ! 

19M Lf. Harvkv Piereds Super. 185 Is it not impos»ihle ! 
for Humanity to be a Spittle-maiii Khetorique a diimmerell 
. . History a bankrowt ? . j 

t Bn'mmerer. Old slang. Also6doinmerar, 

7 -er. [f. Dumb a.’\ Tiie cant name for a beggar 
who pretended to be dumb. 

1367 Harman Caveat xil. (1869) 57 'J'hc Dommerars are 
lewd and most subtyll people ; tne moste part of these are 
Walch men. 1615 J. Stei'iiknh Satyr. Ess. 274 it is , 
thought he will turne Dummerer, he practises already, and 
w. .many times taken spcechiesse. i8u Fletcher Beggar's 
Bush II. i, lii^gen your orator . . 'lliat whilom was your 
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Dommerer. xyag in A'Gff Cant Did. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwood HI. V, The dttmtiierar, who.se tongue had been 
cut out by the Algeriiiex. 

Dummify (dtJ-mifai), v. ntmte^tvd. [f. Dummy 
+ -FT.] trans. To make a dummy of. 

1893 I- ADY Fl. Dixie in Mod. Rei\ 1 . v. 461 Royalty, 
mnmmyfied by custom and dummyfied by law'. 
BummineBS. rare. [f. next \ -nkrs.] 'I'he 
quality of being a dummy. 

C. A. Rristrd Eng. university (ed. 2) 215 note, A 
little anecdote, .which. .Ntrikingly illustrates the dumininess 
of a certain rlas.s of the English population. 

Bummy, dumby (d»*mi), sb. Also 6 7 .SV*. 
dummie, dumbie, 8 dumiuee, 9 dumbee. [f. 
Dumb a. + -v. Cf. Blacky, Dauky.] 

1 . A dumb person. coUoq. 

Ferguson Scot. Prov.iijZs) ir»(Jam.) Diiminic cann.! 
lie. 1610 Boyh Last Battel! of. Soule (1620) 1049 Jnm.) All 
men are lyers, but Dummie cannot lye. x68i Coi.vil IVhigs 
Supplic. (1751) 120 T.iko to diinibic.s making signs. iSaj 
Moore Fables a6 The wise men of Egypt were secret as 
dummies. z8a6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr, Wks. 1855 1 . 117 
Tongue-tied like a dumbie. a 1849 Hor. .Smith Addr. 
Mummy ii, Speak ! for thou long enough ha.st .acted dummy. 

2 . At Whists An imaginary player represented liy 
an exposed * hand *, managed iiy and serving as 
partner to one of the players ; a game so played. 

Double dummy, a game in wbicli two ' bands ' are ex- 
posed, so that each of the turo players manages two ‘ hands ’. 

1738 Swi ft Proposal for Regul. Quadrille Wks. 1 824 V 1 1 . 
374 She shall not handle a card that night, hut Dummy 
hliall be sub.stitutcil in her room. iSas La.mii Lett. (1&88) 
II. 140 Wc have a corner at double dumltcc for you. x8i6 
Disrakli Viv. Grey(L.\ He proposed that wc should play : 
double dummy, /f 1839 Pk.\kd 7 Ww-r (1864) II, 181 He’ll 
see her, silent as a mummy, At whist, with her two maids | 
and dummy. 18516 tFh/st-player (tSsB) 70 Dummy cannot 
revoke. x86o Bohn's Hand-hk. Games iv. 17H He who 
draws the lowest card t.akes Dumby as bis partner. 

3 . A person who hasnothingto say or wholake.H no 
active part in affairs ; a dolt, blockhead. 

1796 Mr.s. M. Rouin.hon Angelina II. 61 Those who take i 
'ou for a dummy will be out of their reekuiiinK- 1840 j 
liCKKN.H Bam. Budge Ixi, If the chief magistrate 's a man 
and not a dummy. 1856^ Miss Mulock y. Halifax (ed. 
17) 219 Half the House of Commons is m.idc up of harm- 
less dummies. | 

4 . One who is a mere tool of another; a ‘ man of 
straw’ ; in Austral a man employed to take up 
crown-land as if for himself, but in reality foranother 
person who is not entitled to do so. 

1866 Rot.krson Poems 2j| The goml selectors got most of 
the land The dummies Wing afraid to stniul. i8j8o C. H. 
pKARSON ill Fidorian A'm 1.527 No doubt this will reduce 
the area upon which duininyitig is profitable, and the average 
profits of dummies. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI. 687/2 The 
petitioner was from first to last a mere dummy in the hands 
of Mr. 'J’ussie. 

6. A couriteifeit object made to restmlile the real 
thing, as a sham or empty package, drawer, etc. in 
a shop, made as though containing good.s ; a substi- 
tute used to mark or occupy a space in an arrange- 
ment of articles, etc. ; spec.^ 

a- A block, model, or lay figure on which clothes, hair, etc. 
are displayed, b. A figure representing a man in rifle or 
artillery practice, o. A floating landing-stage, or diind> 
barge, a. A h.attcr’.s pressing-iron. e. A set of sheets or 
leaves of pap^’r made to resemble .a book or document. See 
also qtiots. 1858, 1864, and cf. 6. 

1x1845 Hooii Tale Trumpet vii, She was deaf as any 
tradesman’s dummy. 18^ Thackkrav Hobson's Choice it. 
Wks, 1886 XXIV. 228 A dark green suit, .purchased at an 
establishment in Hoiborn, off the dummy at the door. X85X 
Hlustr. Lond. News .sj Atlenipied to jump on to the 
*dv ^my ’ before the ves-^el had got quite .alongside. 1856 
S. C. Rhkilh Cioss. Perms, Dumby, a floating f>.irgc con- 
nected with a pier. 1857 i^l**^* Mathews TeaPP. Talk 1. 
34X Like the dummies on a young lawyer’s slielf 1858 
SlMMONDS Did. Trade, a name given by firemen 

to the jets from the iii:uiis or chief water pipes. W^ ii- 

{iTER, Dummy, 1. dumb-waiter (('i»//i>y-) • ■ 5- A locomotive 
with cuiidensirig engines, and. hence, without the noise of 
e.scupitig SLeum. 1870 Hlustr. Loud. News 24 St-pt, 327 On 
Friday the small gun was again fired, at various ranges, 
from 1200 down to 4f.»o yardr;, at Urgets and .at dummies. . 
making the same targets and producing the like destruc- 
tive cfiect among the dummies. 1871 Daily News aS Apr. 
(Farmer), The Bill is not yet in the hands of members or 
public, thedoctiinent placed on the table of the Lords firing 
what Is, ill parliamentary .slang, called a 'dummy'. 1893 
Leeds Mercury 19 May 5/a Mr. Acland., kiiil the iu:w 
Evcntiig School Code in cfuDiniy form on the table of the 
House of Commons. 

0 . slang. A pocket-book. 

1785 in Grose Did. FuL;. 7 Farmer). x8xa in J. 
H. Vaux Flash Did. 1834 H. Ain.swokth Roohvood iii. 
v. Then out with the duniiiiy. 

7 . attrib, or adj. Counterfeit, sham : sec 4. 
Dummy whist : sec a. 

1843 Lkfevre Life Trtw. Physic. Ill, m. xi. 2;|4.. I fouml ^ 
three gentlemen playing a rubber of duininy whis(. 1846 1 
Punch XL 185 (Farmer; A Dummy li.st of Causes has long ■ 
since been preferred. 1870 Rfauf. Put yourself, etc. 1 . xi. 
27s A very ucautifiil organ that had .an ov.'il mirror in the 
mid.st of Its gilt dummy pipes. 187a O. W. Holmes I oet j 
Bttakft. i. 11885) 13 The dummy clock-dmi. 1892 Stev en- i 
ROM Across the Plains 15, I have, .enjoyed some capital ; 
sport there with a dummy gnu. j 

Bnnmiyf V. Auslralia. [f- prec. sb.J tram. 1 
To select or take up (land) in one’s own name, 
but really in the interest of another person who is 
not himself entitled to do so. Also absol. 


I 1873 Trollope Ausir. 4- N. Z. vi. xoi The..Rystcm is 
generally called duiuiiiyin^' putting up a non-existent free 
Helectur -and ls illegal. x88o C. H. Bbarron in Fidorian 
Res*. 1 . 527 .\ cry is raised .. tliat land is diiitimied for rich 
men. Mi//. 531 A man who has dummied acres. 1^ 
Mbs. C. Prakii Head Station 15 The expedi^iiey of doing 
a little ' dummying '. 

So Dn’mmsrlsm, the practice of dummying land. 
187s spectator > Melbourne) lo June 8<ya ' Larrikinism * 
was used as a synonym for ‘ blackgiiardlsin and 'dummy- 
tsiu ’ for * perjury '. 1877 M. Clarkk Hist. Australia 21 f 
It confaiiis jiowert to prevent dummyism, and give.s con- 
cessions to (..'rown lessees. ^ 1880 C. II. Pearson in Fic- 
torian Ret>. 1 . .532 In Victoria, .the .system specially favours 
duininyism. 

Bummygrane, var. of Di miuu.vixe, Ob.^. 

^ 1568 .'iatir. IWms Reform, xlviii. 76 With vlis to renew 
it. .And gar it gluivss lyk Duiiimygiaiie. 

Bumortierite (dir/mp Jti.Yrait). Min. [Named 
1881 after M. Dumoriier. | A silicate of lUnmina, 
occurrin|r in minute crystals in [gneiss, and showing 
unusual dichroism. 

488 i Amcr. yrnl.Sc. Str. m. XXII. 157 Dumortierite .. 
has a bright blue color. 

BumOSe (di/ifmdii*s\ a. rare. [ad. L. dumbs-us 
Imshy, f. dumus thorn bush, bramble.l a. Full of 
bushes, b. Hot. FLaviiij; a compact bushy habit 
of growth. 

(1623 CocKERAM, Dumosous, full ol bushes J 1721 Bailey, 
Dumose, full of Brambles and Briers. 

Hence Dnmo'Blty. 

1656 Blount Giossogr., DumosHy, tlml h.ilh tn.'uiy, or is 
full of Bramblc.s or Bryers. (.Sic.) 

BlIXIlOIIS (di/rmas), a. Dumohb, a. 

1847 in Ckaic.. 

Bump (dump), .r/>.i Also 6 dompe, doompe, 
dumppe, 6-7 dumpe, [First found early in i6th c. ; 
derivation obscure. 

Ill furiii it corre.spondK to M 13 u. domp exhalation, haze, 
mist ; and possibly the original notion might W a mental 
haze or mist, in which the mind is befogged ; but connecting 
links are not known, and the sense-devriopmeiu in Eng. 
does not quite favour such a Btartiiig-puint. C^f. also the 
Ger. adj. dumpf, L(G. dump, dull, flat, liullow (in sound), 
dead, obtuse ; mentally depressed, clouded, duzed, or dulleii, 
having the scnsritions blunted ((!*riinm) ; gloomy (silence) 
(Fliigel); Imt tins is known only from iiiiddle of i8tbc., and 
has no corresponding sh.) 

fl. A lit of abstraction or musing, n reverie; a 
dazed or puzzled state, a maze ; ])crplcxlty, amaze- 
ment ; abs(*nce of mind. (Often in fl^ Ohs. 

* 5*3 Skkiton Gatl. I.aurcll 14 So depcly drownyd 1 was 
in tliLS dumpe, eiicraumpyshed so Korc was my conceyte, 
'I'hat, me to rest, I lent me to a slunipe of an oke. 15^ 
[see Di'mp v.'^ 1 1. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holvi- 
shed II, 17/1 I'i'heyl wen^ in a great dumpe nndpcrple.xitie, 
and in a maner were at iheir wits end. 1611 Cotor,, Donnev 
la muse d, to pul into a dumpe, to make to studie, or pause 
about s% in.'iMrtr. 1663 Butler Hud. r. ii. 973 I’o rouse 
him from Iclh.'irgic dumj;, He tweak’d his nose, with gentle 
thump, c 1698 ],ocKK Cond. Underst. § 45 'i'he .shame that 
such dumps cause tr; well-bred people, when it carries them 
, aw.Ty from the company. 

2 . A fit of melancholy or clcpre.Hsion ; now only 
I in pi, icolloq. and more or less humorous) ; Hcavi- 
; ness of mind, dejection, low spirits, 
j 1529 More Com/, agst. 't'rib. 1. Wks. 1 140/2 What heaves 
1 of heauynessR, haihc of late fallen aiiuingc vs alreadye, with 
' uhirhc some o( onr poorr: fnmilyc hce fallen into siichc 
dumpe.s. i5« W. Wai reman Fardlc Em ions 11. viii. 179 
j Nor Im.kc throwc men into dcsp>.Matc doompes. t5iBa T. 

, W AT5»0N ( enturie of Lone xi. (Arh.) 47 I nio howc sorrowfnll 
a dumpe, or soundun exlasic he fell. /.■x6oo ( Inyy Chose 
198 For WitheringtoM needs must I waylc :\s one in doleful 
' diimpes. 1664 Buti.kr Hud. ji. i. 85 His hc.ul, like one in 
doleful dumji, Brlween his Knees. X714 .'iwifPii ( Ot t . 
Wks. 1841 Ii. 513 He tells me tlml he left you (.SwiflJ hor- 
’ ridly in the dumps. 1785 Giiosr: /VVY. / Pongue 
Dtnvn iu the dumps, low spiritcit, melaiu hnly. 1850 ' 1 'iiack- 
, ERAY Lett. 23 Apr., If I am dismal don’t I give you the 
bvrielil of the dumps? 

fS. A mournful or plaintive melody or song; 

' also, by extension, a tune in general ; sometimes 
app. used for a kind of dance Oh. 
a 1553 Duai.l Royster D. 11. i. (Arh. ) 3.1 Then twang with 
i our sonc’lfi, and twang with mir ciimips, And heyhough from 
' onr htMiT, .IS Inmnie .15 h.*:id Inmpcs. a X586 Sionp.y Soun. 

■ in Arh. Garner 1 1 . iSo .Si .iin- good old dumpe, that Chaucers 
mistresse knew. 1591 .Siiaks. Two Gent. in. ii. 85 'Jo their 
I nsiruinems'l'niie a deploring dumpe. 1610 Holland Ca//r> 
den's llrit, 1. 421 'I'he liiiKiall .Song or Dump of a most 
j ancient British Bjird. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. iv, What 
heart of .stone Can hear her moan, And not in dumps so 
doh'ful join? /«x852 Moore FHou ii. 33 Like.. an Irish 
I Dump (‘the words by Moore’) At an amateur concert 
screamed in score. 

Bump, sbA [Not known before the latter part 
of iStli c., some time later than Dumpy m.-, from 
I which it is prob. a b.nck -formation.] 

A term familiarly applied to various objects of 
* dumpy * shape. 

a. A roughly-cast leaden counter, used by boys in some 
games. (In quot. 1859 applied to the disk of metal or 
' blank' liefore being coined.) b. A name of certain small 
coins; esp. a coin worth \s, 3//. formerly current in Aus- 
tralia, made by punching a disk out of the middle of a 
.Spanish dollar and milling the edge. Hence {slang or 
cotlog.) used allusively for a small coin or amount ; and in 
pl. for money in general. 0. A kind of bolt or nail u.sed in 
ship-building (aU> dui.-P-Ml, dump-nail) ; nee quots, d. 
A kind of tjuoit made of rope for playing on board ship, 
e, A local name for a short thick skittle; pl. the game 
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plnyctl witli iliesc. f. A t;Irtbtilar swoetmoat, a ’bull's-eye*, 
g. Appliwl t" a sIiiKl and stout person. 

a. »77a'90 U. Kilnkr yi/Atjct St Aon/ ix. in Miss Yudkc j 

Sfon'Affnsi- fl/ S fortes (iS7o> 369, 1 (»uld buy .. a iw too, 
and sv me dumps, and a iic\v skippiiij;-rope. GaOjiK 

Piet- f I'ouguf. S.V., Dumps are also small pieces of 
lead, c.ist by schoolboys in the sliape of iiioney. 1815 Honk 
Ertry’day Bk. I. 253 'I’hc capons were leaden representa- 
tions of cocks and hens pitched at by leaden dumps. 18*7 
Iloon Rrtrospi'cf. TPm v, My dumps are matle of more than 
lead, it 1845— TaU Trumpet xx vvi, Playing .at dumps, or 
pilch in the hole. 1859 /I // i'ear No. uj. a jg The 

goUitm dumps that are pa.ssed into the Weighing Rcmin . . 
are distributed amongst the Iralances. 

b. i8*x Bank 0/ N. S. H''n/es A’oiice ^ May, in Hyman 
Coitts Austral. (iSgj^iii. 50 The following Dc.scriplion of 
illegal Coin is much in Circul.atiun : - Doliar.s and Dumps 
that arc not Silver. 184a Barham Lr^.^ Sir Rupert^ 
When a gentleman jumps lii the river at midnight for want 
of ‘the dumps'. 1844 j. T. Hi:\vi.rm‘ /Vir-faws'^. //•'. x.\-.\v. 
It's all gone, every dump. i8uj. Wkst Hist. iasmaHia 
1(. i.|i I lumps struck out from dollars. 1870 Hkn'kwkv 

A«jf. Coius iiSoi) 293 J lic pieces (halfpence and iariluiigs) 
of 1717 and 1718 arc inui^h thii:ker and smaller than those 
of tne following dales, and gtMier.ally go hy tlie n.-imc of 
dumps. 1893 A. BiUKi-.t.i. Res ymluaTt iv. rrfi One of 
tho.se questions . . that, .docs not matter .1 dump. 

C. 1794 Rii:^i»£ -V St aiUftHsAip 1 . 7. \'rf/ 7 .v, Pump. air. 
round, ami have long flat p.>int.s. 1867 Smvtii Sailor's 
ll'oriTAk., Ditiftpdioli, a short bolt driven in to the pl;ink 
and timber as a partial security prcvinlis lo the thoroni'h 
fastenings Udng put in. 1879 CassciTs I'ecAu. Edue. I V. 

60 1 'rile fastenings, in the dcok-pKanking. .consist of nails 
or dumps (short Imlts) driven into, not through the lieams. 

0. x8^ // '. .Vj/.t.\c.r County Times 4 .May 8/3 game 
known as ‘ dump.s'. 

f. 1869 Ui.scKMOKK Tortta />, ii. 3 .Some of us..lKising 
sucked much parliament and dumps at iny only charges. 
1894 - Perlyeross a The hig Toni Waldron supplierl the 
little Phil Peiiiiiloc with dumps and penoy-pnddiiig.s. 

fg. 1840 I*-. HovVAKii ^ftek AsAmv .wiii. (.Siratm.), Her 
dump <»f a daughier. 1867 (?ahi.yi k Rru/iu. II. 53 A pufly, 
thickset, vulgar llllh: ihitnp of .nnold m.an. xBBjC. Ka/auh 
Mem. Diman v. 04 I'he little dump of a rector made an 
eloquent .’iddrc's (wi the importance of observing the laws. 
XhUUPi local, [perh. uf Norse orijjin : cf. 
Norw. ciitinp pit, pool, also dial. (1 r. diimpf. 
diimpfeU fliitHprl, a deep place in flowing' or stand- 
ing water, an aljy.ss (( Jriinm) ; Du. domfutlcn lo 
plunge, dive, dip.] A deep hole in the bed oj .a 
river or jiorul. 

1788 W. M.VRsii.u.r. A', Vorksh. Gloss., Dump, a d<'ep 
hole of water; feigned at least to he bottomless. 1868 
Atkinson Cletvlaud Gloss., Thtmp, a deep hole in the bed 
of a river, or in .a pool of water. 1887 Ki'.skin Horius lu^ 
clnsMS 2.8 .Vn .\lpinc stream, .becomes a series of humps and 
dumps wherever it is shallow. 

Dmup, [f. Di:;fp v.\ senses 2, 3.] 

1 . (Chielly LL SC A pile or heap ot refuse nr 
other matter ‘tlumped ’ or throwti down. 

*871 Rept. in Daily Kaos ai .Sept., 'J'hc dump is being 
overhauled and the pay ore .selected for the company's mill. 
1883 Stkvknhon Siivera<io .V/. 81 A canyon . . w.is here 
wailed across by a dump of rolling stones. 1883 Hlackio, 
Mae;. Jan. 40 note, \ ‘Jump* is the ivmss of n:fnsi: matter 
vvliii.li gaiber^ at ih*' mouth of a mine. 168$ U. K. Hoi.mkk 
. l//i;'Z'« 7 f . \}.im Life 8 It was p 'intcil out as an a.sh-dunip 
from a steamer. St. James' Gaz. t«« .Sept, ifi./r Small 

chips of (|u:irt/ which i took from the dump of this wurking. 

2 . vChiclly .V.) A place* where refuse material, 
tt$p. from a mine t-r quarry, is tlopositcd. 

187a R.wmonij Statist. .Miu.s iV Miniui; 6-5 Natural a«l. 
vantagc.s for tlic ( onsirurtiou 'if dumps and uudercurrenis. 
1883 Century Mag, | an. yj/i I o iim- { i he Canon I ns a ‘ dump ’ 
or depository for the * tailings ’ or de-liris of his -luices. 1891 
/h’jtA7«(M.ass.)J V»wM'.v ( m July 1 5 '1 'I’hrown by liouse. 
keepers into the domestic .'Lsh-biirrel, .mid from there, .taken 
to the town or city * dump 

d. A dull abrupt blow, a thud ; a bump, as of a 
heavy body fiUling. 

i8as Jamibson, Dump, a stroke fwiih the feel]. aiSgg 
b. Hi;nt^<?^//i l/oryft 11. x.xviii, .\s in a leathern butt of wine 
. .Stuck that arrow with .1 dump. 1894 Mrs. Crokkr .Hr. 
Jrrois I. 211 .Mis. Brando, .was now let down with a dump. 

4. Cotuh., .IS dunip~hcap. dump-piU j . 

1884 /. 0 . Bol'Rkk Suake Dance of Motfiiis xxvi. 386 On 
the (jut.skir(.s of the town arc great dump-piles. 

Dunip, a. nifv, [In sense l, app. f. Dt'MP s/\^ I 
In sense 2, peih. related to LG. and EFris. d/////p I 
damp, moist, Iie.avy, close, hollow in sound, etc.] 

1 1. (n a ‘dump’, am.a^ed, jicrpltxed; lo strike 
dumPy to strike with amazement. (But jicrhaps an 
error for to strike dumb.) Obs. 

x6i6 S. Waro Coale from Altar (16271 31 How can hee 
chose but be struckc duinpe? i6u Maiiiik ir. Aleman's I 
Guzman d .-Mj. 1 . 53 He was .slrookcn .so <Uimpe, and so | 
full of wonder, to see what 1 liad show'd him, that hec had 
not a word to say. (Cf. Ibid, I. 7., W hirst they were thus 
struckcn into their dunip.s and doubts.] 

2 . Of the consistence of douyh or dumplin;r; 
without elasticity or spring. 

1851 Meauderiugs of Mem., An heiress doughy-like and : 
dump. 1868 J. B. Rose Eel. Georg. I’irg. 83 The more i 
we knctid, the denser will it grow, Adlir*' ive like to pilch , 
and dump .'is dough. j 

Dump (dpmp), w.l Also 4 dompfe. [jxjrh. I 
of Norse origin ; cf. Da. dHmpe, Norw. dumpa, ; 
Sw. liial. dompa, to fall suildcnly or with a rush, j 
to fall plump; also in same sense ihc .Sw. str. vb. , 
dimpa,damp, dumpit ; which may show the primary i 
ablaut scries. But the sense . f the word has evi- 
dently received onom.atopo'it? modifiention, from 


its suggestlveness of a dull abmptly-chccked blow 
I or thud, and of the action producing this : cf. Mu;;//.] 

1 1- in MK. use. j 

t i. inir. To fall with sudden force ; to plunge. | 
13.. A. E. A tut. l\ C. 362 Vp-so-doun schal 3# diimpc ; 
detie to J»e abyme. 1333 -fix Misht Poems ( 1887) x. 24 Kene j 
men sail (ns kepe, Andcio pe dye on a day, and dump in |-e j 
dope. ci4oo/;#'T/r. /'rY>y' 10713 But J degh of )>i dynt, and ; 
duinu into belle, /bid. 13280 The folke in the llete felly ' 
I).!! drownen : — dump in the dei>e and to dethe passe. 

f b. trans. To cast or fling tlown forcibly, to 
]iliinge down. Obs. (exc. as in a). 

It 1300 Cursor'M. 22643 And driue I’lun dun all vntil hell, 
And dump \Gott. bete] dcuels }>idcr in. 

II. in modem use. I 

2 . traus, (Chiefly U.S.) To throw down in a 
lump or mass, as in tilting anything out of a cart ; 
to shoot or deposit rubbish, etc.) ; to fling down , 
or drop (anything) with a bump. Also fig. in j 
reference to persons. 

x8a8 Wkbs'i kk, Dump, z>. to throw or drop, as a h>.id * 
from a cart. x8^ Olm.stki) .V/zirr .VAi/tj ;’,87 l.oading them 
fcarlsj with dirt, and dumping them upon the road. 1870 
F.mkrhon .V«. 4. AW/ 7 ., C'/j'/V/. :«/«>» MVks. (Bohn) III. 13, [ 
I see. .California qtiartz-aiounUuiis dumped down in New [ 
Vork. 1879 M.icCckik AW. /list. Aerie, Ant V/'.iw 139 ■ 
Presently the 1 aroasses , . were carrieo up and dumped into 
the water. 1880 Kari. Dpnkavkn in igM Cent. Oct. 593 The 
houses, .are . dumped down anywhere. 188a Standard i, 

I )ee. j/n The rip .sy.stiMii . .by which manure . .cun lie dumped 
. with no furl her labour than working a crunk h.'indlc to 
give the . . curt body the necessary inclination. x88a Sai.a 
Auier. Revis. .1885) 128 A baggage pt^rter ‘dumm' trunks 
and portmanteaus down on the pavement as^ though he 
w« re delighted with the noise they made in falling. 

/ig. 1887 U’estm. Rev. CXXVIII. 349 Hundreds of j 
thousands of the poorest ami least educated peasantry in 
.. Kurope were .ill lit once dumped upon the American 
.seaboard. 1890 G. B. Shaw Eab. Ess. So,ialisui 189 To 
dump four hiuuh'cd and fifty million.s a jear down on the 
Kxchequer counu r. 

b. i/tlr. for rtfi. T‘o deposit oneself, drop rlown. 
1891 Daily Nexrs to Jan. 3/3 Down we dump in the dead 
rushes, buckle on our own skates, and are presently flying 
away with the rest of them. 

3 . trans. 'r<» thump, l)e.it, strike. A<:. 

1808-18 Jamibson, I^ump, to strike with the feet. 1831-53 
1 . Bm-uaniynk in ICbts/le-Jliukie (Sc. .Songs) Ser. 11. 71 j 
lie timmpit the black-sniith hatne to his wife, He dumpit | 
the butcher, who ran for his life. ; 

b. inlr. I’u strike with a dull abrupt thud. 

1831 L. Hcni Roileau Battle Bks. 115 'I'he bixik, like 
butter dumps agaiii.st hi.s head. 

4 . trans. 'l o compress (wool-bales), ns by hy- 
draulic pressure. Australia. 

1871 C. H. KnKN My IVi/e and / in Oueensl. 68. 1896 
.Morris Austral Eugtish s.v., Bales .m* often marked ‘ Not 
to be dumped '. 

t Dump, 7 '.- Obs. [f. Dbmt M.l] 

1 . inlr. a. 'lo fall into, or he in, an abstracted 
or r'iscnl stale of mind; to muse. b. To be in 
the dumps ; to Iic sad or downcast in spirit. 

1530 pALsrjR. 531, 1 diimpe, I fall in a dumpc or musyng 
upon thvngcs, je me ataa.se ..He dninpelh nowc? a d.'iy.s 
more than he was wont to do. >s 33 Stanvih.'rst Aiueis 
n. (Alb.) 46 With Colcricque fretting T dunq/t and ranckled 
in anguish. 1590 (tuken'k Otl. Fur. (ifiqg) i;r He knows 
, the Countic tlike to (.’assins) Sits sadly dumping, ayming 
Cesars death. 1590 — Never Too /.ate G, I thought cither 
I Diana sate musing on the principles of her niode.sty, or 
Vonus inalconU'Mt, dumping on her amours. 

2 //vr;/,f. To cast into melancholy, sadden, grieve, 

1 cast down. (.Somc'timc.s blending M’ith Di'.mp v.^ j 
CX585 C.\KT\vRioHi in K. Browne W»J7u. to Carttvright 
87 Ihc greater iioinber of them iHeiiig dumped with dumbe 
luiiiisicrie. 1599 N.asiik /..enteu Stajfc 45 The gods. . were . 

I so duin|H with tlit.i miserable wrai.ke {of Hero and (.eander], * 
that they beganne to abhorre all moyslure. 1614 Korbi-s ! 
Dej, Laxvjull Ministers fi6 (Jam.) Which . . hath dumped 
in a ih ep si.riow all ti no hearts of both the ilands. 

Du'mpage. [f. Du.mi* V.I4 -aoe.] The 

• work of dumping or emptying out refuse, b.^llast, 

; etc. ; the privilege of doing th is on a p.m iciilar piiece 
I of ground ; the lee paid lor this privilege. 

1864 in Wkhstkh. 

Dumper (d^-mpa). U.S, [f. Dimp ».i + 
-F.uL] a. One who ‘ dumps * or deposits rubbish, 
etc. b. A dttinpijig-cnrl or truck. 

i88x Ravmono Mining Gloss., Dumper, a tilting-car u.sed 
on dumps. ^ 

Dumpily (d/i-mpili), adv, [f. Db’MPY a.- + 

111 a dumpy manner or form. 

1880 Watson in XV. No. 82. 126 Another 
specimen is more dumpily conical. 

DumpineBS dp*mpin«’*s'. [f. as prec. + -NRSH.] { 
The stale or qunliiy of l;eing dumpy. j 

_ 18x4 Mis.s Mitfoku Village Scr. i. (1S63) 128 A very little j 
inclined tn clumsy dumpinoKs, 1883 Mis.H BRAinxiN Gold, | 
Calf\\. 147 Ciirls with nineteen inch waists, licfore whom • 
f felt myself .t monster of dnmpines.s. 

Dumpings (d//-mpiq), vbl. sh> [f. Dump v.i t 
-tnoL] The action of the verb Dump; flinging 
tiown in a heavy mass; depositing of rubbish, etc. ; 
concr, a heap oi material flung down or deposited. 

1883 Howki.ls II ’Oman's Reason xii. The Common, where 
fur three months past the tnonumemal dumpings of the icy 
streets had dismally accumulated. Sai.a Loud, up to I 

date xvii. 210 Noises of the hammering of rivets, and the 
diiiiijiing down of huge sheets of metal. 
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b. attrtb. Used for dumping or depositing loails, 
as dumping-bucket, -car, -cart, -gt'ound, -machine, 
-place, -reel, -sled, -^oagon. 

1857 N. 1 '. Tribune 18 May (Bartlett', 'I'hcrc is much 
dilhcuUy in getting dumping ground.s for the dirt from the 
Streets. 1874 Kniuht Diet. Mech., Dumping-reel, an ar- 
rangeinent in a harvester for dropping the gavels of grain. 
1883 Harped s Mag. May B29/1 iUiinping.pIace for city 
refuse. 1885 Pall Mali G. 2 Jan. 3 'i A ‘ dumping ground ‘ 
fur all the human garbage collected in the moral cesspool.s 
of I he [French J Republic. 

t Duxupiugf "nbl. Obs, [f. DrifP vf + 
-iMt>.] McntR I Stupefaction. 

t54a Udai.i. Erasm. Apofk, 11^ b, I'o note the brutish 
grossenisKse and dumping or the mindc. 

t Dumping, M, Obs. [f. Dump v . • (sense 1 ) + 
-iNfi. or <in hum dotnpyng) a nasalized form of 
doppyng, 1. 1 )oP J'. ( ’1. the .syuoiiyin dompus, app. 

a iia.salizcd form of doppes, Doitb M.] A dab- 
chick or didnpiK'r. 

1393 Lanul. PI. C. XIV. 169 In niarcis and in niore.s in 
myie.s and in uaiere.s Dompynges [r'./v. (Iumpynge.s, dop- 
pyiiges, dompus] dyueden. 

Dumpish (d»*nM>ir;» a- [i- Dump M.l -t- -ISH.] 
tl. Dull, stupid, slow-witted; inactive, inert, 
s|>iritlei» ; distitutc of sensation ; abstracted, in- 
stnsiblcto outward things ; dull, 1111 interesting. Obs, 
1545 A.sciiam 'To.x oph. (At h. • s8 Base niul dompysshe wittes 
can nenr.r he hurie with continuall studie. 1558 Bhaek 
H.tieid VI. (J j b, Combrous Age of dompishe yeeres. xsfe 
Bi’M.kvn iJial. Siuirues \ Chir. 41 b, A dumpisdic pri- 
uaiion of sm.sc. 1603 Fcorio .Houtaigue it. xii. (1632* 
258 She wa-s but in a Jeepe study, .nid dumpi.sli retracting 
into herseifo. c x68a HicKFRtNr.iLi. // V(v,( 17161 11 . 3 Let such 
busie Consuicrs use their own I .ninpish I lumpish grave way. 

2 . Sad. nu laiicholy ; dejected, ‘ in the iliimps*. 

11 1. V vv oon y’m'. a Epigr, (18671 182 1 am dump- 
yshe to sec thee play the drahbe. 1595 Soi-'thwfi.l Ala’- 
oni;e 23 Doh full tnnc.s for (lunipi.sh cares. i6»7 Bp. Hai.i. 
J I raven upon Earth % 23 It is a false slander raised on 
chiistianiiie that it maketli men dumpi.sh and tiielan- 
cbolicke. 1684 Bi nvan Pile* . n. 17 She will.. he dumpisli 
or uniieighliMurly. 1779 hf/vn. I U.akhi.ay J an., Dii 
Monday .. I was wofully dumpish. 1847 Lmckson Eug 
1 rails xi.v. (1856) 3J0 In piosperity they were moody and 
dumpish, hut in adversity they were grand. 

b. Such as to put one * in the tlumpif *. 
r x7T7 Leit. fr. Miot's Jrul. (1722) I. 89 The Day and 
Weather lieing as sad and (iuiiipish ns old S.^turn him.sclf. 

Du'mpishly, ndv, jl. prec. + -i.Y^.] In a 
dumjiish mariner; dejectedly, gloomily. 

r'x6ax S. Ward Life 0/ Faith ^627) 47 If thou liuesl 
dumpishly, and yrt s,Ty thou liuest hy Faith. 1648 Bi*. 
Hall Select Th, § 61 (K.) One so dumpishly satl, as if he 
would free/ to death in nielancholy. 

Du'mpishneBS. [i. »S prec. + -nehm.] 
tl. Sluggishness, inertness, insensibility. Obs, 
X573-80 Barkt Alv. J) 1356 A Dunq>ft, or dnmpishnesRe, 
torpor, /XX665 y tioonwiN Filted «•. the Spirit (1867) 
444 That which is born of the flesh haili all the properties 
of the flesh, heaviness and dniiipishness. 1677 Hoknrck Gt. 
Law Consul, v. (1704) 307 Whnt nic.-xiis that .. strange 
dumpishness, when God courts and beseeches my soulY 
2 . Dejection ; tendency lo be in the dum)is. 

Ham. Chron., Edro. 1 1 ' (an. 15 > 237 b, What .should 
signifie, that dumpishencs of myndc, niid inward .sighyn^;. 
1653 Bogan A/itih Chr. f.{fe 104 iMaking pictures in his 
fancy.. out of pensivenesse ancl riuinpislinus.se. 1864 H. 
Br.adshaw in Life (1888) 116 Never allow yourself more 
than five niiiiules. .for the luxury of diimpishnass. 

Dumple (dp'inpl:, v. rare. fa. [nonce- 
formation from ditmpiing.l trans. To make 01 
cook, as a dumpling. Obs. b. [? f. Dumpy -.] To 
bend or compress into a dumpy sh.apc. 

1615 Massingmk AV/o H ay in. ii, Gtredy. Without order 
for the dumpling '/ Over. Let it lie duinpied Which way 
thou wilt. 18x7 .Sen I T Diary 17 J.'in. in l.ockhart, He was a 
liltic man, dmnpicd up toguthi-r, and so ill made as to seem 
almo.st deformed. x868 BKow NiNr: Ring 4- Bk. viii. 65 1.4:t 
law come dimple L'iuundiio’s cheek. And Latin dumple 
Cinarello's chin. 

Dumpling (di’-mpBij). Also 7-9 duiuplin. 
[prob. f. same source .is Dump a. : see -lino.] 

1. A kind of pudding consisting of a mass of 
paste or dough, more or less gloinilar in form, 
cither plain and boiled, or inclosing fruit and boiled 
or baked. (Originally attributed to Norfolk.) 

c 1800 Day liegg. BcdnaltG* . 11. ii. (1881) 35 When mine 
Hostis rame up to call me, 1 was a.sntwed as your Norfulk- 
Dumplin. x6m Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 17 He lookt like 
a Norfolke dumpling, thicke and short. x688 R. Holmk 
Armoury iii. 293/2 A Dumpling, or Put- Ball is m.ide either 
lung or round, as the maker pleaseth. 1709 Sikelk. Pat Ur 
No. XQ P 2 An Ksiiuire of Norfolk eats Two Pounds of 
Dumplin every Meal. X79X Maxwkll in Busw'ell Johnson 
an. 1770 (1831) 1 . 391 A clergymaTn of small income., 
brought up a family very reputably, which he chiefly fed 
with apple dumplings. X83X Carlyle Sari. Res. i. i. Now, 
to many a Royal Society, the Creation of a World is litth* 
more mysterious than the cooking of a Dumpling*, ton- 
cerning which hist, indeed, there have been minds to whom 
the question, I low the apples were gut in, presented difli- 
ciilties. 

b. transf. A pasty mass like a dumpling. 

*743 E*md. iV Count rv Bmv, in, <ed. a) lyo Mix them up 
. . into .1 Mass, out of which form Dumplins. Ibid 240 
Oy.ster-.shcll-po wrier, Pebble-.stone-powder . , one Quartern 
of French Brandy, and two Ounces of powder'd ( linger; 
Knead all together into four or five Dumplins. 

2 . A dumpy niitiunl or jierson, short and of 
rouniUd outlines. 
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1617 Minbheu n « ctors . y , Droai ^^ A dwarfc, duinpUti, 
a NoDodie. zftfs Dkst Farm, Bks, (Surteeit) 5 Short runtisih 
ttliccpe..or the shopheurdes callede dumplingcs, or grasse 
bell)rde lambes. t9A Crwen Dial.t Dunt^Ung^ a little fat 
child or person, as broad aa loog. 1848 Dickens Domtey 
ix. You ought to have a nice little dumpling of a wife. ^ 

3 . altrib, nnd Comb, 

1706 Arbuthnot Diss. DutHpUng 21 Why should Dump- 
ling'Eating l)e ridicul'd, or Dumpling-Eaters derided? 
i8sa R. S. Surtees Spongis Sp. Tour (1893) 180 A young 
dumpling-sliaiHid doctor. x86s Miss Uuaooon Sir Jasper 
iv. 30 She had no idea that there could be any prettincss in 
a dumpling figure. 

Pumps, dial. var. of Diups. 

(dt/*mpti), a, [sh}) By-form of Dumpy 
^ ySee also Humptv-dumity.) 

1847^ Halliivell, Dumpty^ a very short person. IVest, 
1857 Kingslkv Two V, Ago xxv, Mary comes in ; a little 
duinpty body with a yellow face and u red nose. 1879 
. W. Robinson Coward Cohsc. 1. iii, The dninpty wooden 
lighthouse. 1891 Dawn 0/ Day 158 The ‘ dumpty dolly ’ 

|s a piece of muslin twisted up with a lump of sugar 
inside it, which some mothers give their children to suck. 

Puinpy (dpilipi', ti.l [f. Dump sb.^ + -y.] 
Melancholy, dejected, * in the dumps 
n 1818 SvLvESTER Tohacio HaiUred 643 For Dumpier 
none then the Tobacconer ; None .sadder then the gladdc.sl 
of their Host. z8a5 TIkockktt N, C. <;/•>«., Dumpy ^ 
.sullen, a i8m Hooo John Trot vi, And left her to her 
widowhood, Of course more dumpy still. 

Pumpy ;,tli»’mpi), (j^.) [Apiiears iu middle 
of i8thc. : not in Johnson 1755-87, nor in Ash 
1 775 ; in Todd 1818. Its form is that of a deriva- 
tive from a sb. dump (cf. lump-y, stumpy') \ but 
the sb. Dump'*^, with which it goes, is known only 
later, and appears to be a back-formation from this 
adj. It is not obvious liow these words can lie 
connected with the other sbs.nnd vbs. of sameform.] 
Short and stout ; deficient in length or stature. 
1750 Student II. 3R5 Short, dumpy, i^uuly, cruokcil fingers. 
1808 Scott Let, to O'. Fiiis 23 Feb. in Lockhart^ The 5th 
canto of a certain dumpy quarto, entitled Marmion. X819 j 
livNON Juan I. Ixi, Her stature tall— 1 liute a dumpy woman. 
sBjfi Mavhew Rhino 44 Everlasting rows of dumpy willows. ! 

D. Dumpy level : a spirit-level used in surveying, | 
having a short telescope with a large aperture. j 
1838 P. Hkukk Engineer. Field-work 137 Oravatt's Im- ! 

K oved Ixvel, coinmuiily called (from its appearatice) the 
uiiipy Level. i88s Athenseutu 23 May 664 On levelling 
and the use of the dumpy level. 

B. sb. a. A dumpy person or animal ; spec, one 
of a breed of very short-legged fowls ; in pL a nick- 
name for the Nineteenth Hussars, b. Short for 
dumpy level ; sec above. 

X808-18 Jamieson, Dumpy % adj. Short and thick ; also Ui^ed 
as a .sb. 1868 Who breaks^ pays (Tuuchn.) 39 (Hoppe) lltc 
dauj^hter is a dumpy. 1878 Tri mkn Regiments Brit. A rniy 
38 [The Nineteenth Hussars] nicknamed ‘the Dumpies' 
when raised, from the diminutive .size of the men. i8fe 
BaiaoiT 30 Mar. 1267/3 Dumpies' eggs, genuine Scotch 
breed. 

Dun (dr/n), a. Also 4-6 dune, donne, 5 don, 
5-7 dunne, 6 doon. Sc. 6 dyn, 9 din. [OE. 
dun{n^ perh. from Celtic : cf. Irish and Gael, donn 
brown, vVelsh dtvn ‘.snbfuscus^ (Davies).] 

1 . Of a dull or dingy brown colour; now esp. 
(lull greyish brown, like the hair of the ass and 
mouse. 

953 Charter of Kadred in Cod. Dipt. V. 325 Danne to 
Sail redan hole; and d'anne to dan dunnan hole, ezooo 
vElfric yoc. in Wright 46 Nomina iolorum. Dosinus net 
cinereus^ as.se dun. Natius^ dun. ?«I366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 1213 She was not brounc ne dunne of hewc [aui 
nestoit ne brnne ne bise], 1388 Wvclii* Uen. xxx. 32 What 
euer thing schal be dun and spottid. 1434 R. tl. IV ills 
11882) oS My Don Bullok. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Henry VI If 
an. 5 (1550) aS On the toppe of the pauilions stode the 
kynges bestes holdynge fanes, an the Lion, the Dragon, 
the Greyhounde, the Antelcme, the Dunne kowe. zjfta 
J. Heywooo Trav. T-Pigr. (1867) 139 'I'he dun Asse hath 
trodeon both thv feete. 1567 Trial Treas. in liazl. Dodslty 
III. nq May the devil go with you and his dun dame! 
Z69B r»YKR Ace. T., Indus Jjr P. 118 A Buffola is of a Dun 
Colour. X709 Addison Tntler No. 148 R 1 Guy Earl of 
Warwick, who is well known to have eaten up a Dun Cow. 
tSao Sco^ Ivemhoe xvi, Among the herds of dun deer 
that feed in the glades, thys - Demonol, iv. 132 Her colour 
. .is now of a dun leaden nue. i8sa Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1877) IV. iii. 28 The dun cow was a cognizance of the 
Earldom of Richmond. Z863 Huxley Afan^s Place Nat. 

1. 32 Its dun or iron-grey colour. 

0 , The Sc. form dyn^ dtUf has now esp. the 
sense of dingy-coloured as opposed to white or fair. 

*553 Douglas' Mneis vnt. ix. 26 Ano dyn dvn] 
lyoun skyti with nalis of gold. 1814 Saxon Hr Gael I. 107 
(Jam.) As din as a docken, an’ as dry as a Fintrutu speldin. 
a 1878 BinPrie O an Bindrie x. in Child Ballads \. x.(i882) 
>13/3 But ye was fair and I was din. 
a. More vaguely: Dark, dusky (from absence of 
light); murky, gloomy. Cf. Bbown. (Chiefly 

ax3W Cursor M. 22510 pc sun pat es sa bright.. It sal 
becum . . dune [Gott. dim] and blok sum ant hair, c Z374 
Chaucer Troylus 11. 859 (908) Whit thingis gan to wexe 
donne For iuk of light, a i4i< Lyno. Temple 0/ Clns 30 
Certeiii skyes donne. ^ z^ Milton Comus 127 Tin only 
day-light that mokes sin, Which the.se dun shades wilt ne'er 
report, e Z748 Colunb Oh Death Thomson ix, Dun Night 
has veil’d the solemn view. z8pz Campbell HohenliudeH 
23 Scarce yon level sun Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling 
dun. z8b7K eble Chr. Y. 23rd Sund. Trinity, Chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. z85i Lonck. 
GcU. Leg. y/. At Sea 31 Athwart tla vapours, dense and dun. 
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,/ 4 ’- * 7 P 7 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V, n Frowning like 
herself in dun cogitation. 

3 . Comb. a. \Vith adjs. of colour, as dun-bro^vn^ 
•olive, -redy -whitey -yelUnv. b. Parasyuthetic, as 
dun-beltedy ^coloured adjs. 

Z783 Lightfoot in Phil. ‘Traus. LXXV. 11 All of one 
uniform *dun-brown colour. xAIr E. O’Donovan Alert> 
fWf> 1. 336 The air is thick with dun-brown du.st. 1674 
N. Cox Genii. A'rm'a/. 1. (1677)41 Of the Dun-Iiouiul. . 
there are few Myin-cojoured to he found bad. z86B Darwin 
Anim. Hr PI. I. il 55 The English race-hursc. .is .said never 
to be dun-coloured. *79*. CoLEKiDtiK Picture. With “dun- 
red hark The fir-trccH . . Soar up. i8aa 34 Gchid Study 
Med. (cd. 4) 1. 516 The “dun yellow colour of the middle 
coat, itei Mayne^ Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, [The marej 
of that *ifun-ycllowish colour known as * clay-h.'ink 

o. Special Combs. : dun-bar, collector’s name 
for a dun-coloured moth {Cosmia irapezina). having 
two bars or transverse lines on the lore-wings ; 
dun courses (see quot.) ; dun cow, local name 
for a fish, the shagreen ray, Raia fullonica Van ell 
Brit, f ishes II. 578) ; dun cur [sec ( 1 u 3J, local 
name of the pochard - Di'n-bihu ; dun out, duu 
drake, duu hookle, names of arlilicial flies used 
in angling; f dun-kite, fdun pickle, obsolete 
names for the moor-buzzard {Circus itruginosus)\ 
dun land (see quot.) ; f dun-row, name given to a 
dun-coloured stratum. 

z8t9 G. Samoukli-k Kntomol. CoinPend. 433 Nochm 
trapezhia. The ^Duiilutr. 1869 Nkwman Brit. Moths 381 
The Dun-bar. 1881 K. A. Ohmkrou Injurious Insects 
•.’4T The eamivuroti«i caterpillars of the Dunbar 




doth, .doing great good in clc.-iring aw'ay this attack. 1^7 
A. H. Gkekn Phys. Geol. vii. $ 2. 276 Ribs of Maencsian 
Limestone are met wnlh in the Carboniferous I.. 01 Vork- 
•shirc where they are known as * Dun Courses. iSiMi G. 
Montagu Ornith. D/rV. (1833) 14J Dunhird ami 'Duncur. 
Names for the Pochard. «X4S0 Ijsshyngc w. Angle 
(1883) 34 The ''donne cuttc: the body ol lilacke wnll 
and a yelow lyste after cyther syde. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 291 'J‘he Dimeut. Dub with Ijear's-tub fur, 
and a little yellow- and green crewel. 1799 G. Smit h 
Laboratorv It. 302 1 ‘he brown-fly or ‘dundiake. Ib/d. 
301 'Dunliackle: Body, dun coloured .*iilk, with a dun 
I cock’s hackle. 1577 Hakrinon Kngtand iii. v. (1878' 
i n. 31 The bussard, the kite, the rinijtaile, “dun-kite. 
x8xo J. T. in Risdon's Snr^>. Deiwt p. iv, *Diot land . . 
i.s furni.slicd . . by the decomuusition of the Schist us rock 
on which it lies. z8ob G. AlONfAGc; Ornith. Out. (18331 
t^6 *Dnnpiekie. a name for the Moor Ihiz/ard. 1815 Honk 
Rvery-day Bk. 1. 535 'I'he dun pickles or mo«ir buzzards 
alight. i7xa F. Ullleks in PA/V. Trans, XXVll. 542 A 
black Substance, called the *Dnn-Row-Rut. Ibid.y A hard 
grey Iron Oar. called the Dun-Row Iron-Stone. 

Ihui (d 27 n), sb.^ [subst use of Dun a.] 

1. Duu colour: see Dun <7. i. 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. it Dun dippit in ^ello ’ 
flbr inony gud fallo. xwM Plot Stapordsh. 1 1 1 'I’hey will 
certainly change the colour of their coal to a whitish'dun. 
18x9 Byron Juan 11. xcii, Baptized in molten gold, and 
.swathed in dun. 1894 Sitperjluous Woman (ed. 4) 1. 171 | 
Silvery gr.Ty.s and duus. 

2 . A dun horse. Formerly a quasi-proper n.ime I 

for any hor.se (sec also 5 . | 

Z1386 [see 5]. <.'1460 Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) i3 Gif 1 
Don, thync hors, a wisp of hay. zSao E. E. Naitlr .Vuw.\v , 
4- Sjports Foreign Laiuls I. li. 27 In Imlia .. four-kggcd • 
duns are ns much disliked as those of the biped specie.s. 
1893 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads. East Hr West 21 1 he 
Colonel's sun has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun wa.s lie. 

3 . A name fur various dusky-coloured flies used 
in angling, and for artificial flies imitating these. 

i68z Chktham Angler's Vade-m. xxxiv. § 26 (1689) 200 
Ancle with the smallest gnats, Bruwn.s and Duns you can 
find, j’tbo Hawkins in Waltons Angler u xyii. note. Ash- 
coloiu-ea dun.s of several shapes and dimentiuns. 1799 G. 
bMiTH Laboratory II. 290 The little-dun. The dubbing of 
a bear's dun-hair, whirled upon yellow silk. 1833 J. Kknnii. 
AtpA. Angling 36 Various species of day flii-s known to 
anglers by the various names of duns, drakes, and may flie.s. 

4. (Sec quot.)-- Dun-uuw in Dun a, 5 c. 

a 1843 Sou THEY Comm-pl. Bk. (1849) IV. 407 A thin stratum 
near the coal called dutis. 

5 . Proverbial Phrases. Dun (the horse] is in the 
mire (see i ) : {a) a phrase denoting that thing.s aie 
at a stand-still or dead-lock ; {b) an old Chrislnuis 
eame (called al.so drawing Dun out of the mire). 
lu which a heavy log was lifted and carried off by 
the players. Duns the mouse’, a phrase * alluding 
to the colour of the mouse, but frequently em- 
ployed with no other intent than that of quib- 
bling on the word done' (Nares). The Devil 
upon Dun. i. c. (app.) on horseback ; sec Dkvil 
si. 33 11, ({uots. 1708. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 5 Ther gan our hoo!.t for 
to lape and pleye, Ana seyde, sires, what Duii is in the 
Myrc, f 1440 Capcrave f^i/e St. Katk. ii. 1046 F'or as 
wyth me, dun is in the tnyre. She hath me sloyiied and 
brought me to a bay. She wil not wedde, t»hc wil he sty lie 
a ni^ ! c ip/jfi.^ehoh-ho. Women 461 in H.tzl. A. P. P- IV. 

122 One and other little ye care. .I’Kough dun and the pack 
lye in the mire. Z59S Shake. Rom. Hr /f*l- »• 40, 41 I hc 

S ame was ncre so faire, and I am done. Tut, dun.s the , 
fouse, the Constables owne word. If thou art dun, wccle 
draw thee front the iitirc. sfiao />(w Merry Milk/natds \ 
(N.), Why then 'tis done, anti dun’s the moiis^ and ! 

all the courtiers. 1840 Shirlkv St. Patrick for fret. (N.\ 1 
Then draw Dun out of the mire. And throw the clc^ into , 
the fire. z8oz Strutt Sports Hr Past. iv. iv. 355. E- i 
Gilliat Forest Outlaws 25* Merry games at barley-break j 
and duo-in-the-mire. I 


DtTN. 

Dnilf sbi^ Also 7 dunne. [Goes with Dun v.’^ 
The evidence doe.s not decide whether the sb. or the vb. i.H 
the starting-point. If hcrt.se 1 below is faa uppcar.s in the 
((notation) earlier than sense 2, we shoulo naturally expect 
it to be the source of the vb. as in Burke, to burke, and the 
like ; sen.se 2, on the other hand, would as naturally be a 
noun of action from the vb. as in to kick, a kick. See the 
vb. i also the folluw’ing ; 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 2/1 The word Duu .. owes its 
birth to one Jor Dun, a famous Bnilif of the Town of 
Lincoln. . It bccume .i Proverb, .when u man refused to pay 
his Debts, Why tljii'i yini Dnu hiiiiT 'J'hat is why don't 
you send Dun to niresi biin?. .It is now as old as since the 
days of King Henry the .Seventh. | 

1 . One who dims ; an irniiorlunate crcdilor, or an 
.agent employed to collect debts. 

i6a8 Eaiu.k J//rm.Mw. xlv. (Arb.) 74 An Viiiversilie 
Dunne . . Hee is an iiireriour Ci«2clitor of some ten shillings 
or downwards. Hcc is a sor,; beleagiiercr of Chauibcrs. 
xyia Arbuthnoi John Ituil 11. iv. lu lie pulled by the 
sleeve by some rnsc.Tlly dun. zSisComsk Picfuresque nww. 
Pve just enough the dun.s to pay. i88x Bekant & Kici. 
of Fleet t. x, Here I live fire of duns and debt. 

2 . All net of dunning or iinportuiiiiig, esp. fur 
; debt ; a demand for payment. 

X673 F. Kiukman’ l.'fiiuiky Cit. 210 (Tol endure the fre- 
quent Diii»s of his Creditors, ihqx f si ingf on Wells, or 
ThreepeHHy-Aiad. 7 Wlio. .Kicki their Taj’lors, For giving 
Dun at Ciiumber Door. 1751 Smoli kti Per, Pif. (1779) 
111. Ixxxiv. 312 'J'iie debtor .. Finding biinsrlf waked with 
i .such .! di.sagreeuble diiim. 1847 A. M. (jhma.m Trav. 

■ Mexko 149 The. .crowd let us pass to our rooms, without 
our receiving a single dun for alms. 

3 . ( omb. , as dun-driven, flaunted, -tacked adjs. 

1839 J. R. Daki.ev fntrod. Beanm. d- FI's ll'ks. 1. 13 As 

fast as a dun-driven poet. Z840 Dickens Batu. Rudge xv, 
Dmi-hauiited .students. 

I| Dun (dtm), sb.''‘ Also doon. [Irish nnd Gnelic 
rZ/z/z (tl//n), hill, hill-fort, fortress, W. din hill-fort. 

.\ frcrjucnl element in Celtic proper names in .Scotland and 
Ireland, .ts in DunkcUl, Gael. Uuuchaillein. hill fort of 
the wuod.s, Dumbarton, the dun of the Uritoa.s.] 

An ancient, hill-fortress or fortified eminence ijn 
the Mighinnds of Scotland, or in Ireland). Some- 
times also ai)plicd to a brough or Bkooh. 

x6o5>74 Camdkn Rem. (ed. 7) 196 (Jam.) The Dune or 
'I'owcr of Doruudilla in the parish of Diiirnes. 1774 
. PhNNANT Tour Scott. iti 1772, 293 These fortitvses are 
culled universally in the Erse, Duns. 1794 .Stafi t. Acr. 
Scotl. XI 1 1. 334 There are several duns in tliLs (larish, 
most of wliich were huili by the Danes. 1851 I). Wilson 
I'rth. Ann. (1863) 11. lif. iii. 87 'I'his cl. 'css of Klroiigliold.s 
or I>uns, us they are locally icrmcd, ^rtain to a people 
, whose arts were still in their infancy. 1873 tJ'CuRHV .11, inn, 

. Auc. Irish 1 11.^ 3. The Dun was of the same form u.s the 
Rath, but consi.sting of at least two conccuttic circular 
: mounds or walls, with a deep trench full of water between 
i them. 1875 Vv. Mi.Ilwhaith Guide Wi^hnvnshire 13^ 

1 lerc are the remains of a d«>on, or of a circular tow er of 
some .sort. id88 Arch, rol. Rev. jv. 

Dun i.di 7 iv\ t/.‘ [GE. dunman, f. <///«(«, Dun a.] 
1 . Irans. To make dun, dusky or dingy; to 
darken or dull the colour of. 

(.'888 K. zElfued Boeth. iv, .Se mona mid hi.s blacatt leohte 
h'Ul )»a beorhtaii steorran duiini.Tb on ham hcofone. a 1415 
J.YUG. Temple of Glas 252 Ri^l as |>c .somie Passeh j^e 
sterres und do)> hir slremes donne. 1763 Projects in 
.•\un. Reg. I <5/2 Smoke, .disfigures the furniture, .and durih 
the comi)loxi6n. 1832-53 Whistle binkie (.Sr. Songs) Ser, 
III. 103 Afore the Lammas' tide Hud dnn’d the hirken-trcc. 

b. In New England, To cure (etjdfish) in a 
particular way, by which they become of a dun 
colour, and art* termed dunfish. 

'nieyare first slack sailed and cured, then taken di.wii 
cellar and .allowed to ''give up”, and thou dried again.’ 
{Century Diet.) 

i8a8 in Webstk.k s.v. Dunning, 1873 Cklia Imamfr 
hies of Shoals 83 The process of dunning, which made the 
Shoals fi.sli so famoHs a century ago, i*. .xlmoi-t a lo.st art, 
thoimh the chief fidicrman at Star still * dun.s' a few yearly, 
f 2 . intr. To become dun or diill-tiolourtd. 
c X300 Cursor M. 23695 (Edin.) Flni'cs . . hat ncuir mar sal 
dunne ne dwinc. a 1400 in Pol, Ret. <4 L. Poems 221 
Woniie . . )/in hew duimct ; and |'i seimcwcbs slarkot. 

t Xhin, v:^ Obs. in 4 -5 don(n', 5 dunn-eu. 
[app. a. C)N. (///;/<! to tluinder, give a hollow sound, 
f. Germanic root dnn-. whence also Din sb, and v.] 

/Vi/r. To sound, ling with sound, resound; *DlN v.l. 

lienee Dunning vbl. sb. 



. p. 18, If. 224), .Sochc Mrokys guf the knyghlyz slowte, lhat 
the hylle dot.ycd all abowie. ^440 RromP. * 35 /* 

Diinnyn in sownde, buudo. 1483 FesttvMl (1515) 78 b. A 
man sholde uniieib here his folowc speke for doniiyiigcs of 
.Strokes. 

Dun dim), W .3 [First found after lOoo, when 
quoted by Bacon, from the old besom-maker at 
Bu.xton ; to Blount 16,-46-56 It was a * fancy ’ word 
recently taken up. Origin unchain. 

It is generally assumed to Ih; identical with Dun v.f or to 
be a variant of Din v.. of which it may possibly have been 
a dialect form. But cf. the cognate Dun xA*1 
1 . trans. To make repeated and persistent de- 
mands upon, to importune ; esp. for money due. 

<1 i8a6 Bacon .Apopktk. in Hacouiana (1679). 1 ne advice 
of the plain old mart at Buxton that tiofd besomu . . 
'Friend, host thou no money? burrow of thy back, and 
borrow of thy belly, they will never ask thee again : I 
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j^hull lie tiuiinliij; thee every day’. 1656 Blount Glosso^r.t 
To Htiu, i ' a word lately taken up by lancy, and siKiiilic.s 
to Jcinaiid cariieslly, or press a man to pay for com- 
moiiitie.s takcti up on trust, or other debt. iMs Trial S. 
ColU'dge 7.1, i dunn'd him for money and could not get it. 

FAKguuAK lUtmx Strat. in. iii, I remember the ; 
good l)ay.s when we cou’d dun our Masters for our Wages. 
183X Lincoln Herald j 6 Dec. 4/6 Ministers are again dun- | 
ning the king fur more Peers. 186a Mas. H. Woou Chan' | 
tunj^s viii, There's a certain tradesniun'>i house down there j 
that I’d rather not pa.ss ; he has a habit of coining out and J 
dunning me. | 

2 . Inins/. To pester, plague, assail con.stantly. 

1659 ShifJ^injit Cnlfinj'^ Deal. 5, 1 am sodun'd with the i 
Spleen, I should think on .something else all the while I 
were a pjaying. 1711 C. M. Let. to Cupat 72 I’m .so 
dunn'd with your Author's demonstrations, that they can ; 
take no effect upon me. xyao IVadroio Corr. (1843) 11 . 486, ; 
1 am dunned with letters upon all hands from London and 
Edinburgh, urging us to meet, and do somewhat. I 

2 . Associated with Din z/. ! 

School 0/ Man 24 Ismena ..concealed her desire, ; 
whilst Philemon was dunning everybody’s cars with his. 
181B sporting Mog. II. His teeth chaitercd and hi.s , 
head was dunned. x8at Joseph the Book Man 116 You 
brute iny cars thus will you dun ! j 

Dun, obs. f. Down sIk^ i 

Dun-bird. [f. Dun a. » Hiitn.] The pochard 
or rcd-hcaded duck, Also, locally 
(Essex), the .Scaup Duck, P'ulijiula mar i la. 

1766 Pknnant /.ool. 1 1 . 6oi», These birds . .are much j 
sought for ill the Loudon markeis where they are known i 
by Uie name of dun birds. 180s (L Mon i aou Drnitk. Diet. 
(1833) 142 Dunbird and Dumiur. Names for the Pueliard. 
1813 Col. Hawkkk Diary 18.73) I. 8h J'he gcc.se, diitdiird.s 
and wigeoiui were in myriads. 1831 T. Wmonr ///j/. Bsse.i 
I. 25 In a decoy at (loiilhanger liie lowls called dun birds : 
arc exceedingly numi-rous. 18^ Bta>kw. Mug. May 769. ! 

Dunce dt^ns), sh. Also 6-7 dun8(e. [An : 
ajiplication of the name of Jolin J)uris Scotiis, the j 
celebrated scholastic iheologian. called ‘ Doctor ! 
Subtilis ' the .Subtle Doctor, who dicil in 130S. \ 

Hi-, woik.son theology, philosophy, mid logic, were text- j 
books ill the X.biivcrsitius, in whuh (ns at Oxford) his fol- ' 
lowers, culled ScofisfT, wcic a predominating Scholastic 1 
sect, until the i6th c., when the system was attacked with j 
ridicule, first by the himiauists, and then by the rcforiiier.s, 
as a faiTi.':ij of needless entities, and useless illstinctions. 
The Di -nsmen or Dftns,\s, on their .side, railed against the 
‘new learning’, and the name Puns or Du me, already ; 
synonymons with ‘cavilling s«iplM-.l ' or ‘ bait -!.pliUer*, soon 
passed into the .sense of * dull ol>.-,iiiiati! ptMson iinpervions j 
to the new learning and of ‘ blockhead incapable of lorn u. j 
ing or .scholarship ’. 

1530 riNOAi.K .-f #«•:<». to More Wks. (1 573^ 378 1 Kemetnlier , 
ye not how . , the old barkyiig curies. Dunces disciplc.s fit lyke { 
draffe called Scoti.stcs, the children of darkciicsse, rage<l in i 
cucrj' pulpit .agayn-si Greke Ijitin and Hebrutf. 1553 T, , 
Wit-soN Khet. (isf)7) loi a, V.se the «iuiddilie> of Dunce, to 1 
.set forth Gods inistcries : you shal .sc thignuranl either ! 
fall a stepe, or cLs bid you farewell. 1679 Hobkcs Behemoth j 
I. Wks. 1840 VI. 214 Peter Lombard, who fiist brought in | 
.. the learning called Scbool divinity .. was secotined by ' 
John Scot of 1 )uns . . whom any irigcmious reader, not know- j 
ing what was the design, would judge to have been two of ; 
the ino.st egregious blockheads in the world, no obscure and i 
sensele.ss arc their writiiu'-N. 1691 Wood Atk, Oron, I. 673 ! 
That the said Winter .slioiild study the Dunces Logick \ 
Questions, meaning I suppose (lie Logick Questions of ] 
John Dunse.] 

tl. The personal name /Jnn.r us d attrib. /Utns 
man^ a disciple or follower of Duns Scotus, a 
Scotist, a schoolman; hence, a subtle, .sophistical 
reasoner. .So /)un.s learmn^% Duns prelate. Obs. 

1387 TiNnAM-: Bar. WUked Matnmun Wks. (1573) 88 A j 
Duns man w'ould make xx. disiinction!i. a 1540 Bahni-s 1 
Tree iVill W'ka. \ i57V ^67 Now whrrc w ill our Duns men i 
bring in their Bonum tOMuinm'i 1546 Conjut. Shaxton i 
F iij (T. The pure woidc of GvhI, voied of .nil the dregges of ! 
Dunsse learning and man’s traditions. X581 Marhkck Bk. 
of Notes 479 The Dunce-mcn and .Sophisters. .the inucnter.s 
and finders, yea, and the vei ie makers of Piirgatorie. 16x6 
W. .ScLATKH E.vp. i Thess. (ifr2.j> 1 84 Thai selfc-conceitcd 
dunce criticke. 1641 Mii.n in ( h. Cot-t. v. ( 1 85 1 ) 1 1 5 1 1 were 
a great folly to seeke for counsell . . from a Dunce Prelut. 

1 2 . A copy of the works of Duns Scot us ; a text- 
book of scholastic theology or logic embodying his 
teaching; a comment or gloss by or after the | 
manner of .Scotus. Obs. \ 

1530 Tinoale Pentat. To Rdr. 3 They w hich in tymes 
paste were wont to lokc on no nnjic .Si:rintuie then they 
founde in their duns or soch like clcvelysh cKx.trync. X|^ 

I. RVTON to Cronnoell in Suppr. Monast. (CamdtMi) 71 We 
have sett Dunce in Rocardo, and have utterly haiiisshede 
hym Oxforde for ever, with all his hlinde glos>es. Ibid,, 
The second time wc tame to New' ColIei;e . . we found all 
the great quadrant court full of the lcavc.s of Dunce, the 
wind blowing them into every corner. 1607 Marston ^ 
What Von Will ii. i, My spaniel slept, whilst 1 bausd ‘ 
leave.s, ' 1 'os.sd ore the dunces, por'd on the old print Of , 
titled wordes. x6o7 Tm;RNF.UK Rrt>. Trag. in. iv. Wks. 1878 

II. 78 A villaiious Iluns upon the letter, kiiauiNh exposition. 

MtpDLF.TQN Chaste Maid iir. ii, Brought him in league 
wi(h logicke, And red the Dunce.s to him. 1633 T. Stae- 
FORD Pac. I fib. II. ix. (1810) 333 I will write as lliave read 
in my dunses of Logicke. 

3 . A disciple or adherent ^ Duns Scotus, a Duns 

man, a Scotist ; ;t hair-.splitting reasoner; a cavil- i 
ling sophist. Obs. cxc. //;>/. ‘ I 

1577 Smnvhi rst D^scr. (ret. i. in Jloliushed ah j 
Duns, whi learmc is triuiull und common in all bchools, ' 
that whaso surpaNseth others either in cauilling sophixtric, ■ 
or subtill philosophic, i.s forthwith nickenamed a Duns. 16x1 
r LOKiOf acotista, a follower of Scotus, as wc xay a Dunce. 


t 4 . One whose study of books has left him dull 
and stupid , or imparted 110 liberal education ; a dull 
pedant. Obs. 

X579 Lvi.v Euphnes (Arh.) 47 If one be hard in conceiuing. 
they pronounce him a dowU : if giuen to studie, they pro- 
claime him a dunce, xsga G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 25 
You that purpose with great siimmes of study and candles 
to purcha.se the worshinlull names of Dunsc.s and Dodipoles 
may L-lu.sely silt or solcingly ly at your lxx>kes. 16x4 T. 
Aua.ms Devifs Banouet ^22 When a man courts to be a 
Doctor in ail Arts, hec lightly proues a dunce in many. 

Fuller Hoty 4- Pro/. St. tii. xviii. 199 A dunce, void 
of learning hut fiill of iMx^ks. ^>74*, Poi>K Dune, iv. 90 A 
wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 

6. One who shows no capacity for learning; a 
dull-witted, stupid person ; a dullard, blockhead. 

•577 ?7 Holinsiif.i) Chron. Scot. 461/1 But now in our 
age It is gruw'iie to lie a common pruuerbe in derision, to 
call such a person as is scnsclesse or W'ithout learning a 
Duns, which i-. as much as a foule. x6xx Cutok., Lour- 
daut, u N»t, dunce, dullard. Piedaze^. .on old dunce, 
doull, hluckiiead. 1669 Silm-mv Mariners Mag. iv. 202 
I conre.s.s ilic greatest Dunces have commonly the best 
fniployiiKiits, and many abler men before the Mast, xyxa 
Akmuiiinoi 'fohn Bulliw i. Blockhead! dunce! ii.s.s ! cox- 
comb ! were the lie.st epithets he gave poor John. xBea 
liLVL'KiK Stud. Laug. 21 Let the hopcle.s.s dunce of the 
G 1. 1 miliar .Sch«x>l lie tried wipi Natural History. 1866 
K. W. Dalk DBc. spec. Oce. ii. 31) A.s some hoys remain 
duiu.es tiuiugli they arc .sent to the best .schools. 

6. attrib. and Comb.y as duna-corps \ + dunce- 
table, a table provided for duller or poorer sttulenls 
in some inns of court ; dunce's cap, a cap of conical 
shape, sometimes marked with a capital D, and 
placet! on the head of a dunce at school. 

x6a4 Foku Sun's Darling v. i. His father, me thinks, 
should be one of the Dunce-table, and one that never 
drunk strong beer in's life, but at festival -times. 1840 
Dickens Old C. .Shop xxiv. And on a .small .shelf, the 
dunce’s cap. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads, etc. 383 Or, 
learning's serf, puts ihiy by day, Dunce-corps through 
classic cxcn.iscs. 

tDlinCOa V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. "I'o 
pu/zlc, pose, prove to be a dunce ; to m.tke .a dunce 
of. 

i6tt CoTGW., Metagtaboultsd, pii;{/.lcd in, duiiced vjjon. 
Metagraboulisu r, to dunce upon, to ptu/lc, or (loo much) 
heat the hraines about. 1649 R. Hoogfs i'lain. Direit. 
66 Boys may lie easily taught the Latinc. Why should 
children therefore be wearied and dunced out many yeares, 
aiul yet in the end fail? xB^Gl’rnall Chr. in Arm. vci.se 
14. vi. 71 'Tis time for the Scholar to throw off his gown. . 
when every SclKolWy Is able to dtinrc and pose him. 
x66a Ibid, ver.se 17. xxiv. 202 'I'liy own rca.son . . whicli Ls 
dunced and po/cd with .so many secrets in Nature. 

1 Buncecomb. [f. Dunck, after co.xeomb.] 

1630 J. Tavi.or (Water P.) To T. Coriat Wks. iii. 15/2 
I am no Duncecomb, Cuxccombe, Odcomb 'Join. 

DuttCedoxn (d^nstbrn). [see -noM.] The 
(lomnin of dunces; dunces collectively; a dunce’s 
condition or ch.irncter. 

1899 Carlyle Poita ire Wtsc. Es.s. 1872 II. 151 In themid.st 
of that warfare with united Duncedom. 1809^ No^nilis 
ibid. 107 Their fur famed cunitiaigii agaiiLst Duncedom, or 
that which called itself the ‘Old Saiool' of T.iteraturc. 
1865 t'a/l Afall G. 21 Apr. no One who displays llie true 
characteristic of Duncedom. 

DunoellOOd dp-nshud). [f. as prec. -f -hood.] 
The quality, condition, or character of a dunce or 
dunces ; mental opacity. 

x8a9i^/n< ^o Mag. XXVI. 561 The seal of supreme fluiiLe- 
hood. 1837 'Pelt's Mitg. IV. 728 The caution or dunce- 
hood of nio<leni booksellers. x868 M. Paitison Academ. 
Org. V. 231 A habit of duiice-hocHl which h.AS been acquired 
by the passive resistance of the mind to the reiteration of 
the same matlcr.s. 

Duxicely (tb'nsU), a. rare. [f. Dunck - f -ly •.] 
Like or of the nature of a dunce, 

«8a6 E '.xamincr 4^7/1 Dunr.ely sci ilics and clerks. 
Dn’llOOlyi o-dv. rare. In 6 dunsly. [f. .ns 
prcc. -h As a dunce; +in the way of the 
schol.istic philosophy. 

c 1535 La riMFR tt ks. (Paiker Soi:.) 11 . 374 He is wilfully 
wilted, Dunsly learned, .zealous more than enough. 

Dunce-man, Duns-man: see Di nce jA i. 
t Dumcer, du*nser. Obs. [f. Duns, Dunce + 
-BK.] An adherent of Duns Scotus, a Scotist ; a 
ftillowcr or teacher of the scholastic divinity and 
logic ; - Dunce 3. 

e 1350 Becon yernet of foy g [Lattimcr's teaching] whychc 
thytigc dyuers drowtsy duni»er.s wyth certayne fals fliyngc 
flatcryngc Friers cuulde not abyde. Ibid, xo Drowned lu 
the dirty dreggc.s of the drow.sy dunserx. * 

Xhuoery, dunsery (tb-nsari, dv nsri). [f. 
Dunce: see -kky,] 

1 1 . The practice, style, or character of a Scotist 
or Schoolman. Obs. 

1560-70 SirT. Smith Orat. iv. in Pi/ei 1698) App.Sx Here 
you come with your fine and logiad Distinction, .as tho’ we 
were in a .School of Dunsery. X641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 
(1851) 148 Prelaty, under whose inqmsilorious and tyran- 
nical dunce^ no free and splendid wit can flourish. 1683 
Kenn’ktt Elrasm. on E'olly/ijng)^^ The more of duncery 
they have, the more of pride, and the greater ia their am- 
bition. 1687 Rffl. Drydenls Hind 4* P, as The Author of 
Pax Pobis . . your Brother in Scholastick Dunccry. 

2 . The statu, character, or practice of a dunce or 
dullard ; intellectual dullness, stupidity. 

1815 Sir E. lioHY Cufry-combe i. 17 He .shewed more 
foolery then Philo»or>hy, more Dunsery than Diuinity. X715 
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PaiDEAUX Art. Reform, in L/uirvrsities xxiv. in L/e(m^) 
2x6 To the discouragement of Icariuni^ and the encourage- 
ment of duncery and idleness. x88i Swinburne in /vr/M. 
Rev. Feb. 151 The detestable duncery of sham Pindarics. 
XhlllG]l (dl’nj), V. Sc, and wr/h, dial. Also 
dunsh. [Derivation unknown. 

Mfitzner suggests connexion with Iccl. dunha to resound, 
give a hollow sound, Sw. duuka. Da. duukt to beat, knock, 
triump, throb; but these are motlerii forms, having no 
historical connexion with English.] 

irans. To strike or jiush with a short rapid blow ; 
now esn. to jog with the elbow. 

a xa40 iPohunge in CotL Horn. 283 pat tai )ie dunchen and 
)>ra.stcn pe foroward swiM toward ti doui. c 1440 Prontp. 
Pan*. I35/* Diuichyn, or hunchyn, tnndo. X789l>. David- 
son Seasons 49 (Jam.) The unco brute much dunchiiig 
dried Frae twa-year-alls and stirks. x8oa R. Anderson 
Cumberld^ Ball, aj When Trummel cleek'd her on his 
knee, She dunch’d and punch'd, cried, ‘fuil, let be I’ 
iSay Ann. Keg. 198. I felt his skull had been dunched in. 
1887 Sir W. (j. SiMpiiON Art Golf 132 A bad ball, which 
can . . be dunched along the ground a short di.stance with a 
hraiisy. Motl. Sc. Do not dunch me while 1 am writing. 
Xhinchy sb. Sc, aiul norf/i. dial. [f. prec. vb.] 
A jog, a push with the elbow, a smart shock. 

(.1440 Promp. PafV. 135/1 Dunchc, or louche. 
sUpitns. bombus. e 1490 Ibid. (MS. K.) Dviiche (/’. dunch- 
inge), tuueio, percussio. xBxx AnoN Agric. Ayrsh. Glo.>i.s. 
691 DuHch, a smart push. x886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
.viii. (i888) 118 .She ..struck the reef with such a dunch 
a.s threw us all flat upon the deck. 

Dunolli ct. Obs, cxc. dial. [Derivation uticer- 
tuiii : cf. Dunny a.'^] Dull or inert in the senses, 
or in composition. 

1 . Deaf. Dunch doTvn\ sec quot. 1578. 

1574 Hkllowes Cueuara's Earn. Kp. 1x577) 75, I haue 
spoken with Perianes . . and as_ he was dcafe and moste 
duiich, I died out mure in spc.'tking vnto him, than 1 do vse 
in preaching. 1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. liii. 513 This herbe 
is called.. in Latinc .in F.nglishe. .Duiiche downc, 

bycause the downe will cause one to be deafe, if it happen 
to fail into the eaics. 1787 (Jhose Provinc. Glois., Dunch, 
deaf. W. 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Dunch, deaf. 

2. lUincl. 


?|6.. Clown's Journey to London lSumel^et di.al.J A/.?. 
Ashmtde 36 If. 112 What with the zniokc and wliut with the 
cricz, 1 w’sui amozt blind and dunch in my eyes. 1888 Berk' 
shire Gloss., Dunch passage, a cul de sac ; the term ‘ blind 
passage * i.s sometimc.s used in this sense. 

8 . Heavy or doughy, :is bread, 

Akeu.man ll ilish. Gloss., Dunch-dumpling, a hard 
dumpling, made of flour and water. 1879 Jhffekihs Wthl 
Life in S, C. izy Priding hetsclf that (the batch of bread] 
is never ‘dunch* or heavy. [Hence proh., in midland 
dialects, dunch .sb., dumpling.] 

Xhwoiftd (tlt^ nsiilxl). [f. Dunce sb, : see 
-AD c.] 'I'he epic of dunces : name of a well- 
known poe m by Pope, Also, the world or com- 
monwealth of dunces. Hence Bunoiade ui, a. 
uonce-wd. 

x7sB PoI'E (title) The Dum iad, 1743 — Dnnciad iv. 604 
'i'yrant supieiiie ! shall three E.states command. And make 
one Mighty Dunciad of the l.aiid ! 2790 Morn. Her. in 
S^-it Pub. Jrnls. (1800) HI. 169 Dunciadean critics. 

Duncioal (dp’nsikal), a. Now rare. Also 
dunsical. [f. Dunce sb. -f -ic -1- -al.] 

tl. Of or pertaining to the Scotists or to the 
Scholastic system, Ohs. 

1546 CovKHiMLK tr. Calvin on Sacrament Pref. A ij. 
Komis.she idolatrers and diligent studcnlcs of duncicall 
dregges. 1588 Fkaunck Law/ers Log. i. i. 3 b, Miserable 
Sorhonists and dunsicall Quidditaries. Gonsah'w's 

SA futfuis. 140 All that Suphisticall and Duiisicall diutnitie. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a dunce ; dull-witted, stupid, 
blockheaucd. 


x^ J. Harvkv Disc. Prold. 65 Botched vp.. after a rude, 
.'ind dunsicall sort. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, viii. ii. f 26 
'rhis neck-question, the mo^t dull and duncicall Commis- 
sioner was able to aske. 170B Mon El x Rabelais iv. liii, 
Students sottish and duiicical. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 Vlll. 303, 1 have no patience with the foolish 
duncical dog. 1841 Tail's Mag. VIII. 7 Mathcmatic.s 
might be flogged into them .. us readily as into our own 
dunsical natures. 

B. as adv. for dumically. 
z6m Rand aw. to Skelton's El. Rummyng, KingHenry 
the Eight Mad a good conceit Of niy merry vaine. Though 
duncicall plaine. 

Hence t Dunoioallty. 

Frauncr Lawiers Log. Ded. P iij, If this be all the 
Dunsicaliiie you talke of, you are farre more nyce then any 
Universitie man of mine acqu.niiitance. 

Ihllioiiy, V. ran, [f. Dunce sb. : see -ft.] 
Irans. To make a dunce of. Hence Duxioifled 
ppL a., constituted as a dunce. 

•597 Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. 1222 Let this dun- 

cifiea worlde esteeme of Spencer and Chaucer, I’le worshipp 
sweet Mr. Shakspeare. 2759 Wakbukton Lett, to Hurd 
(x 809) 286 A fellow ten thousand times more duncifled than 
dunce Webster. 

Duncish (di^nsij), a. [f. Dunce sb. f -isH.j 
Of the nature of a dunce ; dunce-like. Hence 
Dwnoishlsr ; Ou’nolslineMi. 

x8a5 Fonhlanqub in Westm. Ret\ IV. ^77 A sentence of 
impenetrable duncishness. 183X Exmmner i6r/\ Stupid 
by nature, and dunceish by education. x833 J'-. Hook 
Widow 4 Marquess x, 'i'he * duncish curate *, as his lord- 
ship called him. 2834 FoNBLANQtia /iv- under 7 Admmist. 
(1837) III. x6x Men, who read the broad signs of the times 
I so dundshly. 

I Duneur 1 see dm* cur 8.v. Dun o. 3 c. 
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DuBider (d^'nd^j). [Corrupted fioni Sp. 
redundar lo overHow,] The lees or dregs of canc- 
juice, used in the West Indies in the fermentation 
of rum; «»Dami>J£U 

sm Edwarim W. fudks v. ii. II. 341 The use of clunder 
ia the making of rum, answers the purpose of yeast in the 
fennetUation of tlower. Ibid.^ Dunder . . is the lees or 
feculencies of former distillations. Ibid. 340 To provide a 
dundcr-cisiern of at least jcoo gallons. 1795 Sia J. Oai.’ 
kvmplK Lit. to AdmirnUy 5 The miserable feniient called 
Dundcr> which is the only one used in the West Indic.s. 

Dunder, var. of Dunneu v. Sc. 

Dunderbolt, dial. f. Thundkubolt, a belem- | 
nite ; a flint arrow-head. i 

XKinderliead (dr^-udorhed). [The origin of 
dunder in this and the following words is obscure. 

It niay possibly be connected with Dunnkr r. and sb^ 
(which also occur us dum{er \ : cf also Sc. donm r to stun ns , 
with a blow or loud noise : see I>uNNi:HKt.t. Some .*isso«:ia' ; 
lion betw'een dunder utid blunder appears to be indicated 
by ibe chuuge of Du. dondcrbus to blHudcrbuse^ i 

A ponderously stupid person ; a hlockhe.'id, a ^ 
numskull. ! 

a i6a5 P'r .KTCiiFR Elder Bro. 11. iv, Oh, thou dunderhp-.ad ! • 
Wouldst thou be ever in tliy wife's Syiilaxis? 16*9 Mas- ' 
siNGKH Picture it. i, Recover, diindcr-liead ! a 1700 H. K, 
Diet. Cant. Cravt Dunder-head^ a tlull heavy t.'icature. I 
1767 Stkhnk Tr. Shandy IX. xxv, Shall I he called as ^ 
many blockheads, inimsculls, doddypoles, diiiidcrh(‘..ads .. 
and other unsavoury appellations. J. N. Maskixynr 
Sharps «v Flats t. 6 'I'hcre are .so many dunderheads of . 
all nationalities who can never realise the truth of that 1 
simple maxim. | 

Hence Du ndorlieadisni, practical stupidity. | 

1846 Poit IPks. (1864) III. ti5 Utter and inconceivable i 
dunderlie;ulism. 1881 Sai.a in Iliustr. J.ond. News 21 May i 
4^Bureaucr.^tic and police diiiidcrhcadism. { 

Dn'nder-headed, a. [f. as prec. > -gd.] | 

Ponderously stupid, thick-headed. | 

i8ag CouBF.TT Rur. Rides (1885) II. 37 The poor scolded j 
brokcn-lie;u'led boy . . becomes dundcr-heuded and dull for j 
all his life-time. 1836 Waklkv S/. in Ho. Com. !<; Mar., ! 
Any illiterate and dunder-headed police officer. 187a (Jicc'. ; 
Eliot Middleni. xl v, He regarded it as a mixture of jealousy 
mid dunder headed prejudice. I 

I lencc Du'iiderheaidedneas, gross stupidity. j 
2870 Sal. Rev, 15 Jan. 80/2 This dundcrhc.'idcdnes.s of | 
crime which is brought home to our scnbe.s by reports like i 
these, j 

Dimderpate d&'nd;up( 7 it\ DrNUEUUGAi). ; 

1809 W. Ikvinl; Kuiekerb. iii. i. (1849) 140 A duudeip.'ite, 1 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds, J. jKKVi.t. in : 

('orr. i6 Mar. vii. (1894) 194 When the Republic, like Great ! 
Urilain at tliis day, was overrun by dunderpates. 

t Bu'lldorwhelp. 01 >S. [see above.] A 
(lunderheaded ‘whelp’, a contemptible blockhead. | 
i6ai KLcrciiisR tH^ildd loose Chase ni, i, Wluu a purblind ' 
puppy was 1 !. , What a dunder-whelp. To let him domineer 
thus ! a 1815 - XConten Pleased 11. vt, You know what a ' 
dunder- whelp \E0lio 1, ftnndierwhclpj iiiy master is. 

Dun-diver, [f. Hun a. + Hivkk 2.] a. The I 
female ami young male of the goosander {Mergus j 
merganser'), b. U.S. local. The ruddy duck. | 
16^ Ray WillitighEy's Ornith. 333 The Dun-Diver or f 
Sparlin-fowl, Merganser fxmina. 1766 Picnnant Zotd. 
(177ft) 1 1 . 556 The Dim Diver or female i.s less than the i 
ninie. iSag Dakuin in Life .V Lett. (1887) 1 . 175 1 shot 
whilst in Shrewsbury a Dundiver (female Goosander, as 
1 suppu.se you know). 

Dune (di/rn). [a. mod.K. dune ( i.^th c. in Ilalz.- 
Darm.), a. ODu. d^na^ MDu. dihie (Du. dtiin^ 
mod.LG. dune) * OE. dun\ see Down j^.i] A 
mound, ridge, or hill of drifted sand on the sea- 
coast (or, rarely, on the border of a lake or river) ; 
applied esp. to the great sand-hills on the coast of 
France and the Netherlands. In earlier English use, 
down occurs : see Down sb. • 3. 

1790 Roy in Phil. Trans. T.XXX. 184 Supposing the 
extremities of the base between I'ort Revers and the Dunes 
to be accurately known. xS^o - m Lyell Erinc. Geol. xxi. I 
0847) 3*2 I^y the aid of cmbani^ients and the sand dunes ‘ 
of the coast. 1838 Dk La Bechk Man. (ed. 7'.i ; 
Indurated dunes occur in vatious parts of the world : they 
Imve been noticed by Peron in New Holland. 1855 
LoNtiK. Hiaw. xvi. lo On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo 
..Stood the lodge of P.au*Puk-Keewis. 1878 K. John- 
ston Africa ii. 23 'I'he .Sahara presents now a stretch of 
.sand, then hills and ravines, hlar.shcs and dune.s. 1883 
SvMONOS ftaiian Bjnoays vii. 322 A handful of horned 
ixippies from the dunes. 

0. Comb., as dune-like adj. 

1833 K.ANC Gritutell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 270 Rolling dune- 
like hills. 

Dune, obs. f. Din, Down, Dun sb.^ 

Du'nflah. dun-fish. U.S. local. (New 
England), [f. Dun a.} Cod cured by dunning ! 
(sec Dun w.l i b). l 

(Cf. 179a Dunth^fish s.v. Dl\mii a. 8.] 1808 Webster. I 
Dun-fish. X873 Celia Tiiaxier Isles of Shoals 83 A real i 
dunfi&h is handsome, cut in transparent strips, the color of j 
brown sherry wine. The proce.s.s is a tediuus*onc. 

Dun-fly. [f. Dun r/.] a. A kind of artificial 
fly used in angling, b. A kind of gadfly. 

AX4S0 Fysshynge w. Anele (1883) 33 The donne flyc : 
the body of the donne wull. 1633 Walton Angler iv. 97, 

I will name, .the dun flie, tlie stone flic, the rea flie letc-l. 
i8m Glovek Hist. Derby I. 177 Oestrus Curvicanda, 
Gadbee or Dun Fly. 

Dung (di79), sb. Forms : i> dung, (3 ding), 
4-6 dunge, dong^o, 4-7 doung(e, (flduague, 


doong, 6-7 dengue). [OE. r/«//^«OFris. dung, 
OIIG. tunga manuring, inod.G. dung and diinger 
manure. Cf. also Sw. dynga dung, muck, Da. dynge 
heap, hoard, mass, pile, mud.Icel. dyngja heap, dung. 
The original sense is uncertain : see Kluge s.v.] 

1 . Excrementitious and decayed matter employed 
to fertilize the soil ; manure. 

€ 1000 yEi.FRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 104/9 Fimns, dung. 
f-ix6o Hatton Gosp. Luke xiii. 8 Ic bine lieweoiw inid 
dunge. sa8a l«AN(Jt.. P. PI. Pi. IV. 130 p.at la we schal beii 
a laborer and leden a-fvld dounge. c 1480 Pallad. on Husb. 

I. 276 The lond aboiite si rootc is to l*e moued A 1 vp.soduun, 
and flekis .shal we iimke Of dunge and moldc. <^> 44 o 
Protnp. Pan'. 127 'i Dongc, mucke,yf/////x, letamen. 1^3 
Stpiuiks a fiat. Abus. 11. (188a) 44 What kind of dung is 
be.st to fatten the same [barren ground] againc. 16x6 
Sl'RFL. & Markh. Country Enrnte 533 It will he good to 
spread (Quicklime vpuii the plowed "ground . . the haruest 
after it IS mure plentifull, than after ante other dung that 
a man can iuttetu. 27x7 Rrai>i.f.y Jutm. Diet. s.v. Garden, 
Dung made of Leaves that are well rotted. 2875 L'n''s 
DkL .‘trts III. at} All the essential fertilising substances 
of a large mass of home-made dung. 

2 . (As constituting the usual manure) The 
excrement or faces of .animals (rarely of human 
beings) : as ccnu-dting, horse-dung, pig's-dung, etc. 

2897 R. Glouc. (1724! jiu (ii to a chambre forene pe 
gadelyng gan wende..N: in j>e diin^c bar lludde liym )>crc 
lunge, a t'jpo Sarmnn 6 in A', h. r. (1862) 2 A sakke 
ipndrid ful wi)> drit and ding. 1x400 Maundkv. IKoxb.) 
xiv. 64 pai (light Jmirc mctc with dung of bestez dried .at 
|ie suiiue. c 1420 PalUut. on fiusb. i. Donge of fuwlis 
IS ful necessary To Kmdttling. 2583 Fitzhkkb. Hush, g 17 | 
Korsc-dongc is the w'orste duiige that is. ..And the dounge i 
of douiies IS best, but it iiiuKte be htyde vp^sm the groundc ; 
veiye tliyttne. 2535 CovKKriAt.K a Rings xviii. 27 That they 
inayo c.'ite their ownc donge and urynkc their owne stale. 1 
i6xt IliBLK Job XX. 7 Yet he shall perish for eucr, like his i 
owne douiig. 2796 H. Hunter tr. .Vr. Pierres .Stud. Nat. 

I. 262 Now this dung was entirely the produce of the fishes j 

on which those fowls constantly fed. 2827 J. Ukaoiiuky i 
Trav. 135 Having collected a .sufficient tpianliiy of dry j 
buffaloe's dung, wc made a fire. 1 

3 . Iransf. and fg. Apjilicd to that which is , 

morally filthy or defiling ; or to niatlcT that is vile, I 
contemptible, or lo.ithsomc. i 

a 288$ Ancr. R. 140 Heo uiut. . upholdcn ham, pet heo ne : 
uallen iSc dimge of sunne. r xoaS Eel. Aul. 11 . 191 Loverd ; 
king, to hori ding what mnkitn timti so hold? Pilgr. \ 

Sowle (Caxton 1483) 111. viii. 55 'J hey were fallen and leyen i 
dcfylcd in the dunge of syiine. 252^34 Tindalk Phil. iii. , 
8 Fur W'hom I have counted all thynge los.se, and do iudge i 
them but donge. 2377 Nortiibkooke D/(:2«a’(* 843) 76 This 
dung and filth of ydlenesse. 2583 Stubbk.s Aunt. Abus. 

II. (1882)93 For grecdinc.sse of a little imicke or dung of 
the eurlli, (Fur iiiuiiie is no better). /XX677 I^arkow Strut . 
Wks. 1716 1 . 16 The dust uf pelf, the dung of .sensuality. 
2838 Caki.vi.e Gt. i. i. (1865)1. 12 The noteworthy 
Dead is sure to he found lying under infinite dinig, no end of 
calumnies and .stnpulitic.s accumulated upon him. 

4 . Tailods slang. A term of obloquy, applied to 
journeymen who submit to the masters* terms, work- 
ing by the piece instead of by the day, or working 
while Olliers .ire on strike. Cf. DUNOHihi. 2 d. 

2764 ChroH. in Ann. Reg. 66/2 Who, refusing to comply 
with the mastcr.s* icrms .. call them.selvcs /'Y/'/ z/Jj in contra- 
distinction lo those who submit, and arc in derision called 
hy the first Dungs. Ibid, 8t> The wliole bt)dy of 

journeymen tailors is divided into two cUsses, denominated 
Flints and Dungs ; the former work by the d.Ty and rcc:eive 
all euual wages; the latter work generally by the piece. 
2837 Wiuttock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 430 (ruilor) Any 
man being declared a ‘ dung * for working too fast. 2867 
Morning Star 6 Aug. 7/1 He .said, * I know by your Wiilk 
you are a dung ! ’ ’ (A term applied to men who work 
for a shop where the hands arc on strike.) 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. atlrib., as duvg-barge, 
-bed. -boat, -drag, -mere, -mixen (i.c. dung-heap), 
-pike, -pit, -yard, etc. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xevi, 1B8 The rudder 
of a ■ dung-barge. 2845 Florist's Jml. A7 The di cference 
of a small [hut] house over a 'dung-lied. (2x667 Cowley 
Answ. Invii. Cambridge Wks. 1712 III. 63 The (^noiulam 
'Dung-boat is made gay. 2795 Hull Advertiser 6 June 3 3 
Striking him on the head w ith a dung drag. 2706 rHiLi.ii s 
fed. Kersey), * Dung- Meers, are Rla«:e8 or Pits where Soils, 
l>ungs. Weeds, etc. arc mix’d and lie and rot together for 
some time, for the Improvement of Husbandry. 2480 Robt. 
Devyll 38 .So into a foulc *donge myxen he her caryed. 2862 
MusiiRAVE By-roads 12 Ko.'id-side laystalls and diing-inixens 
removed out of sight. 2530 Palsgr. 214/2 *Dongc pyke, 
fourche a fiant. 2658 Rowlanh Moufet's Theat. Ins. Eji. 
Dcd., Oyl Beetles .. rowl up and down a 'diing-pil. 
2870 Ramsay Remin. v. (cd. 18) 86 Their dung-hills ui 
"dung-pits. 2707-28 Mortimer i j.), Any manner of vege- 
tables cast into tne 'dungy.Trd. 

b. objective, instrumental, etc, as dung- eater, \ 
-finding', dung-bred, -feeding 
a 283s Drayton Poems IV. 1271 1 Jud.) I scorn all earthly 
*dungbrcd scarabees. 184$ Darwin yoy. (1839) 490 
Many kinds of *duiig-fceding l»eellcs. 2610 JIealky .y. 
Aug. Citie of Cod 6gi Stcrr.uiius who w'as deified fur 
*dung-finding. „ . ^ 

C. Special combs. : dung-bath (Dyeing^, a 
mixture of dung, usually th.nt of cows, with chalk 1 
in warm water, used to remove superfluous mordant : 
from printed calico; dung-beotle, a name for 
the dor-bcetle or dumble dore ; also a general iiaine 
for the group of beetles which roll up balls of 
dung ; dung-bird, <i) the hoopoe ; [bj - dung- 
hunter ; dung-chafer - dung-beetle ; dung-cie- j 
tern, -copper, a vessel containing a dung-bath ; ; 


I t dung-former, one who contracts to remove dung 
: and refuse; dung-fly, a Iwo-wingcd fly of the genus 
Siaiophaga, feeding in ordure; dung-gatOi -porti 
a gate through which dung and refuse are. removed; 
in O. 'T., the name of a gate of Jerusalem ; the 
anus; dung-hunter, -teaser, the Dirt-bird or 
Dirty Allan ; (see quols.) ; t dung-wet a„ as wet as 
dung, wet through ; dung-worm, a worm or larva 
found in cow-dung, used as bait. Also Dunu-cart, 
“FORK, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 153, '2 The chalk occasionally added 
to the *(iiuig-bath serves to nt utrali/e the acids as they arc 
evolved from the mordants. 1863 7a Watts Diet. Chew. 
Ii- 353 '1‘he dung-bath is now armosl w'holly sunerseded 
by the solutions of certain salts, viz. the double phosphate 
01^ .soda niui lime, ar.scnitc and ar>onale of soda, and 
silicate of soda. 2634 Moi ek.i Theat. Ins, 153 * tiling- 
beetle, Shnrnbiigg. t8s8 Darwin in Life .y /.ett. I. 172 
A bliu>li metallic-coloured dung-bcctlc. ‘2826 Kikuv & Sr 
! P.ntomol. (1843I II. 280 The cuniinon Mung-chafer. .flies 
j with gre.'it rapidity and force. 2836 /V»«v ('n7. VI. 154/1 
Thu goods must be . . winched through a fresh ‘dung-cistcrn 
j fconimonly c.Tlled n "dmig-coptM.r'. 2598 E. Gilpin Skint. 

I (187S) 26 llu’lc cry, oh rare, at a Dongfarmers cart. 2599 
! Haki.uyt Coy. lI. 11. fig The dungfermers seek in eiiery 
I structc by exchange to buy thus durtic ware. x6x6 Crt. 

I 4- Times Jas. J (1849) 1. 414 'J'liey siiy a dung-fanner gave 
I him his death's wound. 2658 Rowland Moufet's Theat, 

[ /ns. 947 Merdivora or “IJutig-flies are of divers sorts, x ^a a 
Covkhdalk Ni'lt. xii, 31 On the riglitc handc of the 
toward tlie * iJon^^ute. 2637 W. H \nii tr. Gasseudfs l.i/r 
I'circsc II. 152 Tilt; K.Kcreiiicnt . . in that part wliii b was 
near the Dung-gate, a 2661 Fuller Worthies- \. (1662) 
t44 Seurcliiiig into tlie pedigree of Paper.^ it cometh into 
the world at the doiingate, raked thcncc in Rags. 2766 
Penn'am /.ool. (1768) II. 423 This species [of Gull] is 
likewise called by .some the "Dung Hunter. 2885 Swain - 
SON I'rov. Names Birds 210 Kichaidson’s .Skua. .[called J 
from the vtilgur opinion that the gulls are muting, when, in 
reality, they are only disgorging fish newly caught . . Dung 
bird or Dung hunter. 1535 Covkkoalk Neh. it. 13, I rode 
by nifjhtc viito the valley porte..and to the “Doiignorte. 
284X .Ski.hv in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club I. No. 0. 256 Arctic 
skua, better known .. by the name of the *aung leuzer. 
2599 Nashe Lenten Slnffe in Hart. A/m-.(i6o8--t2) VI. 180 
(D.) Fishermen cowthriiig and quaking, 'dunij-Wfl after a 
sLortiie. 2603 Knoi.lks //A 7 . Turks (ihv i The duke uf 
Alva (wonderfully wc.Tried in the late skirmish, and dung 
wet). 2753 L'liAMiitKK Cycl. .Vupp.yDung-uvfrms. . found in 
great plenty among cuw-dung in September and October. 

Dung (tlmj), Forms: 1 dyngiaii, 4 6dong( e, 
(5 doong, 6 doung), 4 7 dunge, 4- dung. [In 
OK . dyngian froiiu/i/w^sh. ; cf. OKris. donga.denga, 
MllG. tungen, Gcr. diingen. In ME. assiinilatefl 
to, or formed anew from the sb.] 

1. irans. 'I'o manure (ground) with dung; to 
dres.s with manure. 

c 1000 /]''.Li-TUC GI0S.S, in Wr.-Wiilcker 104/8 Sfcrcorotio, 
diiigiwiig. t: \i:uv Ser/u. Scl. Wks. I.99 Diggeaboute 

he vyne rotis .Tiul dung hem wel. e 1440 Prouip. Parv. 127/1 
Dungen, or miikkyn loridc, //wzi’, 1508 Caxton s Chron, 

; Eng. I. ii5.:o) 7/1 lie taught men to donge iheyr feldes. 

I 254B Laii.meu /'toughers (Aib.) 19 The ploughman, .lillctli 
j hyslande..aiuI.somctymcdouiigetli it. 1648 Gage II ‘ iw//;zr/. 

' .xviii. 135 The bpsl way to husband or dung their ground, 
i *77®"74 Il«-;NitK Georg, /iw. (1803) 1. 323 They mis.s 
I a crop by dunging an improper soil, 
j yig. 2709 SikitLii Tatter No. 35 f a To improve and 
; dung his Brains with this prolifick Powder [snull]. 

b. Predicated of .iiiimals. 

2574 tr. Littleton's Tenun's 15 b, If I deliver to a man 
> niyc .shcepe to dong or marie his land. 2607 Dekkek 
! Weshu. Hite 11. i. Wks. 1873 II. 294 Doe lack-dawcs dung 
J the tup of Paub s Steeple st'ill? 27^ tr. DuhaweTs Husb. 
1. iv. (1762) g 'J'lie land is wtdl dunged by ibeiii. 

c. Predicated of the manure. 

2568 'ri RNRR HerbeU ii. 52 b, Medic futlivr nin.sfc l*e 
sow-on in April.. It dongcih the gruiind well. 1589 /'o\- 
1 ifuill's Ret. 5 The carku-scs of the dcade did dunge the 
I groundc. 

2 . intr. Of animals : To drop or eject excrement. 

I r 2470 Hariung Chron. xx\. iv, In [the whiche tiincj no 
1 horssc in.Tyc dunge. 1583 Fiiz/ci ril Hnsb. # 18 l.ci them 

[shepe] st.'imle stylle ;i good se.Ts.>n, that they inayc donge. 
2699 DA.MriicK f oy. II. 11. los He grase-, mi the .Shore, and 
dungs like a Hoist. 2792 I. Wm i Akm Rev. Gibbon's Hist. 
256 (R.) He dungs vipmi it at lust from the dirty tail of 
Mahometanism. 2846 [^ct DiiNoiNO vbl. sb. 2]. 

+ b. trails. Dung out, to pass as excrement. Obs. 
2642 Rest Farm. A’kw. (.Suiiecs) 8 'J'ill sueb lime as the 
lanibc lii'giiiiie to d tinge out the milke w'liich it hath gotten 
! of her liin cwc |. 

' 3 . Calico- printing. To immerse in a dung-bath 

in order to remove superfluous mordant. 

2836 fsee DiNoiNti]. 2875 Ure's Diet, Arts I. 626 In 
dunging calicoes, /bid. 628 A solution of arseniate of koda, 
containing finiii 10 lo 50 grains arsenic acid Mr gallon, 
according Kj the .strength and nature of the mordants to be 
dunged. 

Hence Dunffod ///. a., covered or mixed with 
dung ; manured ; Ounflrar, an animal that dungs 
(Odgr. s.v. Grumcr). 

c lAjo /'iillad. OH Husb. 1. 151 In donged lond. iS 07 *d 
111’. Hall Sat. v. i. 116 To .see the dunged folds of dag- 
t.TyIcd shecpc. i6a6 Bacon Sylva S 5^ An Infusion of the 
Mcdecine in Dunged Water. 1631 R. CitiLn in Hartlih's 
/.•gacy (1655) 1* Dung’d land. ' 

Dung, pa. t. and pple. of Dinci v.t 
!i Dungaree (dv’qgarf}. Also daxigeree. 

[Hindi dungri.'\ A kind of coarse Inferior 
Indian calico. 



DTTNO-CABT. 


DUlfO-POT. 


ri6«3 Cai-i. Saris in Purclins Pii^rittus (1635-6) I. 363 
(V.) The ic^uestedj and prices tiiat they yielded.. 
Donperijns, the finest, twelve.) i6g6 J. F. Mtrekniit's 
H-'itrf-/u'- 14 Dungarees is another sort of Callico which is 
course, hut something whiter than the former, yet not 
so fine, but ii> much stronger than the Derribands. X759 
/,i;W. Majt. XXVIII. 604 A sail'cluih called Dungaree. 
1868 Miss Fkshk Deccan Days p. xxiv. Such cliingcrcc 
us you now pay half a rupee a yard for. 

b. fL Trousers of this material. 
xBqy K. Kimang City Dveadf. Nt. 40 He’s got hisdunga* 
recs on. 

0. ait rib. and Comb. 

X849 E. E. Nafibr K.cf.urs. S. Africa II. 230 Blue 
dungaree trowscra. i8m \V. C.^ Ri;s.sell My i^iptnate 
Louise 111 . xxxiiL 103 L,lad in shirts and duck or dungaree 
breeches. 

Dll*llg*cart« A cart used to convey manure. 

I S386Chaucrr iVjvu’j Pr. T. 216 He- - fond A dong Carte as 
it went for to donge lond. 1583 Fitzmeku. Hush. § 146 To 
hclpe her husbanoc to fyll the miickc wayno ur donge cart. 
1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 48 What a spiglit it was Lu 
see a horse of ^ruice drawe in a doung-cart. 1865 'I'KOLLorK 
Belton P.st. xiii, If I thought th.*!! no mie would see me, I'd 
fill a dung-cart or two. 

ftg. x6a^ Hevwood Captives i. i, Whele alx>ul thou dung 
cart of diseases. 1636 B. Jonson Disun>. Wks. (Ulldgj 
764/a Reducing all wit to the original dung-curt. 

I fence Dnttg-oartful, as much ns fills a dun^-cait. 
1598 Muudorus in Hazl. DoJsley'SW. 235 1 huve kill’d 
a nungcartful at the lca.st. a x6tt Ci,kvki.anu Chyni. tlfagfc 
18 liuts at le;ist a Dung-cart full. 

Dongaon .dr^’ndgan), xA Forms: a. .1-5 don- 
geoun, -goun, -gon, -gen, -gyn, doun-, dun- 
goun, AV. dwngeoune, -goown, downgoowne, 

4 6 dongeon, dungion, 5-6 doungoon, -gen, 

6 dongion, -gyon, 4- dungeon, fi. 4-9 Don- 
jon (4 dunjon, 4 5 donjoun'e, 9 donjoon). 
[a. F. donjon (uth c. in Littrif), in OF', also dan^ 
jon, danj^on *•- Pr. donjott, dowpnhon :^\sLte L. 
domnidn^ein in same sense, f. domnus (for dominus) 
lord ; thus essentially a doublet of Dumii^ion.] 

1 . The great tower or keep of a castle, situated 
in the innermost court or bailey. (To this the a rchaic 
sijclling donjon is now usually appropriated.) 

a. 1375 Bakuul’r Brute xvii, 22^ Bath the castcll and the 
dwngeoune. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. 937 Dido, The noble 
lour of Yliun That uf ,lhc citcc was the cheef dungeon, 
c 1430 Lvlk;. BoiJms i. iii. (1544) 6 a, A thousand arblastcs, 
bent in his doungcoun. ('X489CAx roN Sonnes of Aymon 
i. 33 Lohier. .mounted vp vnto the dungeon of the castcll. 
1968 Okai'Ton ChroH, II. 288 Come on Sirs, ye shal 
enter into the Dungeon, for then shall ye be sute to be 
Lordes of the Castell. 17^ Loud. Coz. No. 4164/3 'I’hc 
Oovernnr. .retired into the Dungeon, which is a sm.ill Fort 
within the great one. 1997 Mks. RAiJcr.iMi-; Italian vii, 
The keep or dungeon of tne ancient fort. 

ft. A 1300 Cursor M. 9926 pe tlirid [colur]. .ca.stcs lem 
ouer al sa bright, hat reches to \fc dunjon light, t'1330 | 
R Bhunnk CAmi. iiSjo) 121 Steuen. .did rdsc in hatco.sc« • 
.1 stalwoith donjon. 1475 Bh. Noliesse 13 The castelle and ! 
donjoune held still. 1^8 Ir. Gaya's Art of IVar 11. 116 
ponjon, a place of Retreat in a Town or Place, to capitulate ; 
in with greater security in ciise of Extremity. 1691 Land, 
Gaa. No. After this we fi.xed our Miners to the 

Donjon or Tower within the Ca-silc. 1813 Scot t Trierm. 

II. X, Nor tower nor donjon could he spy.^ Barino- • 

Ooui.o Deserts S. France II. xvi. 38 A cylindrical donjon, ; 
with ancient buildings grouped about it. : 

b. More lully, donjon- {iliingtonA keep, -lower, i 

1808 Scon Martn, 1. i. The haltlc<l tower.>>, the Donjon ' 

keep. 18x3 — Rokeby u. ii, By Br.ackenbury's dungeon- i 
tower. 1849 Jamks xi. 1859 Moti.v.v A’r/. I 

VI. iii. (i 366 ) 828 It was in the donjon keep of the castle. j 

c. Arch. See quot.) ! 

i8a3 Crabb Technol. Diet., Donjon (.Archil. a small ' 

wooden pavilion raised above the roof of the house, where 
anyone may command a fine view. 

2 . A strong close cell : a dark subterranean place 
of confinement; a deep dark vault. 

13.. £. B. Allit. P. A. 1186 So wcl is me in hys duel 
doungoun. 13 . . Coer de /. . 728 That them d welle in a fowFe 
donjron. c IU9 Body ^ Soul 471 in Map's Poents 1 Camden) 
345 The eortne closetle hit self a^cyn, And the diingoun 
wa.s for-dit, z9xa Act ^ lieu. Vlll, c. 8 Preamb., The s.-xi(l 
Richard was taken and imprisoned in a d<>ungcn and a depe 
bytt under gruunde. 1604 SHAK.s.( 7 rA. 111. iii. 271, 1 had rather 
DC a Toad, And Hue vpon the vapour of a Dungeon. 166^ 
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0. Applied to a person of profound learning or 
wisdom: « ‘deep mine or receptacle.’ (AV. and 
north, dial.) 

*773 in Boswell ymi. Tour Hebrides 22 Oct., Lady Loch* 
bury said. ‘ he was a dungeon of wit '. X83B-53 Ivhistle- 
binkie (Sc. Sungs) Ser. 111. 81 Although he's a uungeon o’ 
Latin and (ireek. x8$9 Robinsom Whitby Gloss, s.v. 
Dungeonable, ‘ He’s a dungeon o’ wit very shrewd. Mod. 
Sc, Hu is a perfect dungeon of learning. 

4 . atirib, and Comb. : Of or belonging to a 
dungeon, as dungeon-bolt, -cell, -door, ^oor, -for- 
tress, -gale, -vault, etc.; diingeon-keep, -tower 
,see I b). Also dmtgeon-like adj. 

1813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxii, A fearful vision. .Of ^dungeon* 
bolts and fetters worn. x8^ — Ld. of Isles in. iv, From 
lowest ^dungeon cell To highest tower, a 1743 Savage 
Wks. (1775) II. 107 (Jod.) Where ^dungeon uaiuus arise 
plsca.s'd he jiines. e 1440 CAroRAVK Lije St, Kntk, v. 

'i'he gaylcris were .sore afrayde of certuyn light at the 
*dongeun*duorc. 1649 Miltun Tetraeh. Wks. (18471 
This Ls that grisly porter, who. . clap.s the *dungeon-gatc upon 
them. icKav Hist. Kilmarnock y8 Above were 


Milton P. L. 11. 317 The Kina of Heav’n hath doom'd 
This place our dungeon. 17x3 Bkrkkuey Guardian No. 
30. r 3 Beneath the castle 1 could discern vast dungeons. 
1871 Moklky I'W//r/rKr'x886)7 When the fortunes of the fight 
do not hurry the combatant to dungeon or stake. 

3 . transf. and fig. 

1340 Hamkilk Pr. CoHsc. 2835 ‘ In helle ', he says, * e.s na 
raunceon ’. For na helpe may be in Fat dungeon, c 1430 
Lvxx2. Min. Poems 251 (MUtz.) That worldly waves with 
there mortal delime Ne drowne me nat in ther dreedfiil 
dongoun. 1549 Covbroale, etc. Erostn. Par. Col. 2 In 
the deepe doungcon of ignorance. 167X Milton .Samson 
t ^6 Thou art become . . 'rhe dungeon of thyself. X83B 
ft. R. Pohikh Poridain 6- Gl. 68 Palissy . . (.oiifincd within 
the dungeon of his own breast, those feelings of biltemess. 
187X R.F.u IS Catullus IxviiL 102 Straugely the land's last 
verge holds him, a dungeon of earth. 

t b. A babitalion, miuisibii : also fg. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydc.. Hochas viii. xxiv. (1554) 194 b. Up to the 
rich sieny bright ilongeon. .Called Arthurs constellacion. 
- Lyke thyn Audiente etc. in Pot. Ret. 4 L. Poems 
25 Dyogenes Uy in a smallc dongeon, In sondre wedyrs 
which turnyd as u balle. 1443 - Prospect Peace in Pol. 
/ oenu 'Kullsi II. /II Briht was the sicrre ovir the dongoun 
moost, Wher the hevenly queen lay jioorly in jesyue. 


! ''diingcon-wall.', of clay. 

j Hence Du'ngaonabte a. {ftorlh. dial.), ‘deep’, 
I shrewd, knowing (cf. 3 c). Du’ngeonly, Dn*n- 
I g‘«oxiy a., dungeondike. 

I X593 Nanuk Christ's T. (1613)42 None but the God of 
; heauen may . . returne Coiu|iierour from that dungcunly 
j Kingdome. 1674-92 Rav :V. C. IPords 22 A Dungeonahle 
; Body; a shrewd person, or, as the vulgar expre.ss it, a 
j divclish Fellow, z&n m Life of Dean Hook 1 . 360 Unaired 
j diin^eony rooms of a bachelor's house. 2899 Robinson 
! Whitby Gloss., Dungeonable, deep, knowing. 

DUDg^eOD (df'nd^dn), v. [f. prec. .sb.] trtins. 

; To put or kec]) in a dungeon or cell ; to imprison ; 
i to sliut up in, or as in, a dungeon. 

1615 T. Ai)am.<i Blacke Devill 76 if he once recovers him 
i into his prison he will dungeon him. 2649 Hall 
' Remedy Discontents 124 Are wc dungeon'd up from the 
’ .sight of the Sunt 2819 Shelley Cent/ 11. i, You said 
; iiutliiug Of how 1 might be dungeoned like a madman. 

I X884 Tennyson Becket v. ii. 193 'Ehey . . Kill’d half the crew, 

' dungconM the other half In Pcvcnscy Castle. 

I lienee Dn'ngeoned ppl. a. , Du'ngeonl&ir sh. 

\ and ppl. a . ; also Dnmgeoner, one who or that 
I whitm dungeons. 

1633 T. Aiiams E.xp. 2 Peter ii. 4 'I’lie urisoncr that i.h 
allowed to walk abroad, though with his Keeper, is not so 
; miserable as the dungeoned. 1795 Southey f 7 x. JAi/rf ij/ 
Orleans 1. 30 A dungeon’d wretch, x^ Bxasniner No. 
650. 620/r The diingeonings .Tnd ironings of Reformers. 
i8ai Keats Liws to Fanny 33 That most hateful land, 

■ Dimgeouer of luy frientis. 

lhi*ntf-forjc. 

1 . A thrive- or four-pronged fork used to lift or 
: spread dung ; a kind of pitchfork. 

(;t42o Lyuu. Chorle 4 Byrde (Roxb.) 13 To a cborle a 
dongforke in hi.s honde. 1930 Pal.s<;r. 214/2 Doiige forke, 
fourche a fan. 2669 Worlidge Syst. A gric, (i68i) 324 
A Dung-fork is a Tool of 3 'I'incs or Pikes, fur the better 

• ra.sting of Dung. 2834 1, x. 234 The manure. . 

so far rotted as to be easily divisible by the dung-fork. 2879 

: I'ennyson Q, Mary ii. ii, The reeking dungfurk nuistcr of 

• the m.tce ! 

attrih, 1674 Flatman To Mr, Austin o Our Noddles 
I understand them can No more, than read that dung fork, 

I pothook hand 'rhat in Queen’s Colledge Library does stand. 

! 2 . Entorn. The anal fork on which the larva; of 

j certain coleopterous insects carry their excrement ; 

! a Lccifork. 

I lhl*&]gf-ll6ap. A heap of dung, a dunghill. 

! rt23io III Wright Lyrit' P. xxxvii. 103 Ne fyndest thou 
; non so fyl dunjj-heep. 23OT [sec next ij.' c 2430 Pilgr. I.yf 
I Manhode ii. liii. (1869)96 Eche wight is stronjg on his oweii 
dung hep, and tristeth to hi.s cunircc ; He is heere in his 
cuiuree, on his dung hep. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 11. v, 

' Duiighvaps' lying quiet nt most doors. 

Dnngiiill (d^-ijiiil), sb. 

1 . A heap or hillock of dung or refuse. 

c 2390 SeuynSag,^.)-ji4\-j To-dcluc anon in thi donghel. 
1377 l.ANou P. Pi. B. XV. 109 For ypocry.sic in latyn i-s lykned 
to a dongehul (1393 C. xvii. 265 doiitighep). Caxion 
Fables ^ ^sop 1. 1, As a Cok ones sought his p^ure in 
the donghylle he fond a precious stone. x6o7 Sir T. P. 
Bx.ol'ni' Ess. 29 Raking of Dunghills is an Employment 
more fit for a ^^avenger than a Gentleman. 17^ Auam 
.S.MITH W, N. 11. iii. (1860) I. 352 One half, perhap.s, of the.se 
provisions is thrown to the dunghill. 1843 Lever j. Hinton 
XX, Mud hovels, with their dunghills, .around them. 

b. Ill proverbs and locutions. 

1546 J . H eywood Proit. (1867) 25 he was at home there, 
he might .speake his will, F«uery cock is firoude on his owne 
dunghill. 1982 Sidney Apol. Foetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander 
and Darius, when they straue who should be Cocke of tbys 
worlds dunghill. 2897 Trollope Three Clerks xl, Mr. 
Chaffatibrass was the cock of this dung-hill. 1B79 Fhoude 
Cxstir XV. 233 What he [Cicero] could not say in the 
Forum he thought he might venture on with iiiipunity in 
the Senate, which might be called his own dunghill. 

2. transf voiA Jig. a. A heap or repository of 
filth or rulibish; often applied dcpreciatively to 
the earth, and to the human body. Alsu as the type 
of the lowest or most degraded situation. 

xsa6 Pilgr. Perf. fW. de W. 1531) 147 b, Y- foule & 
fylthy donghyll of this world. X540* MoRVsrNE Fives' 
/ntrod.Wvsd. C ij, The fayrest body is nothing els but 
a doungehyll covered in white and purple. xgM Mirr. 
Mag., Salisbufy tx, And buryed in the dounghil ofoefame. 
1627 NIiddleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel it i, More to be 


I loath'd than vilene.w or sin’s dunghill. 269s Washington 
j tr. Miltotis Def. Pof. v. (2851) 133 For matter of Books 
I there is no body pubfishes huger Dunghils than you. 2768 
j Woman of Honor II. 40 Considering the condition from 
I which this son of a dunghill sprung. 2789 Grose Diet. 

Vulg. Tongue 5.v,, Moving dunghill, a dirty filthy man or 
I woman. 1827 Coubett Wks. XXXII. 40 Those who have 
I risen suddenly from the dunghill to a chariot. 

I b. Applied opprobriously to a person of evil 
I life, or of base station. 

I IMS Becon Retiguesof Rotne (1563) 105 Shal y« vile dong* 

' hills of the earth presume to alter and chauiigc the blessed 
: and euerjasting Testament of y only begotten sonne of God ? 
j >596 Mhakb. John iv. iii. 87 Out, dunghill I dar'st thou 
j braue u Nobleman? 2665 L Spencer Fu/g. Proph. 49 
j Parncehsus . . was a walking Dunghil (so offensive and cor* 
nipt his life). 

i 0. With reference to the dunghill cock (see 3 d), 

I a man who is not ‘ game *, a coward or spiritless 
I fellow. To die duftghill, to die as a coward, not 
; to die ‘ game ’. d. Dunu 4. 

! *756 Toi.okrvy Hist. Two O^hans IV. 29 Submit, be 

' a wretch, and die dunghill. 2762 Brit. Mag. 11 . 358 There 
: would be no sport, as the combatant.s were both reckoned 
: (lunghilE. 1789 Grose Diet. Fuig. Tongue, DunahUj a 
: coward : a cockpit phrase, all but game cocks bein{( stiled 
dungbills ; to die dunghill, to r^ent or shew any siuns of 
I contrition .Tt the gallows. 2800 Scott Ivanhoe xliii. To see 
. .whether the hvrov:s of the day are, in the heroic language 
of insurgent tailors, flints or dunghills. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to a 
dunghill, as dunghill beetle, raker, etc. b. Fit 
i for or vile as a dunghill, c. Cowardly, or show- 
j iiig no light, as the dunghill cock. 

I c 2430 Lrnii. Min. Poems 192 (Matz.) A downghille doke 
j os deyntc as a snyghtc. 2948 Hall Chron., Hen. VII. 7 
I A dongcliyll knave and vyle borne villeyne. 19^ Stubbeb 
i Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 39 'I'liis dunghill trade ofBrokerie. 

' x6oi CoRNWALLVES Ess. XXV, Mauv Dung-hill Birdes have 
maint.Tincd infinite labours, assisted onely with the fame of 
making their sonnes Gentlemen. 2623 Bp. Hall Hard 
texts 423 Rich offerings.. were made to th.Tt dunghill 
Deity. 1658 Rowland Moujet's Theat. tns. i»>9 Some 
I call the Pilul.'iriiis the diincnill Beetle, because it breeds 
from dung and filth. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 54 Gi>d 
! never loves to lift up the light of his countenance upon 
t a dunghill-spirited man. x^ Bunyan Pilgr. Progr. 11. 

I 55 'J'hc Dunghil-rakcr, Spider, Hen, ’I'hc Chicken loo to 
! me Hath taught a lA^s.son. 2794 .Southey Wat Tyler in. ii. 

I My liege, *twas wisely ordered, to destroy The duiij^bill 
I rablile. 2889 Swinburne Study of Hen jonson 70 ^me 
dunghill gazetteer of this very prc.scnt day. 

d. Speci.il combs. : dunghill-cock, -fowl, -hen, 
common barndoor fowls, as distinguished from the 
game-cock, etc. ; so dunghill craven. 

z|^ G. Harvey 3 proper wittie Lett. 29 [There arej Asses 
in l.ions .skins ; ^diinglecocks. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 163 The ganie*cock being by no means so fruitful 
as the ungenerous duiighill-cuck. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(<737) IIL ^16 The diflercnce .. between the game-cock, 
and the ■’dunghill-craven. 2796 Morse Anier. Gcog. 1 . 112 
A few ’’dung-hill fowls were also found on these islands. 
2622 CoTUiL, l^ne poule de pailler, a ’’dunghill henne, a 
henne thais fed at the barnc doorc. 

Hence ( chiefly nonce-wds.) Du’ngliUl v. trans,, 
to make up into a dunghill ; in quot.^^. f Du‘ng- 
hillry, vile condition or practice. Dunghllly a., 
like or characteristic of a dunghill ; vile, ignoble. 

2^2 Mull ASTER Positions xxxi.s. (1887,1 Where I see 
nobilitie betraid to donghillrie, and leaitiing to doullrie. 
163B Massinger & Fu : ld Fatal Dowry iv. i. Poor, de- 
generate, duiighilly blood and breeding. 266a J. Chandler 
Van Helniont's Oriat. 115 It hides part of a stinking or 
Dunghilly ferment under the soureness of the milk. 28fo 
All Year Round'Ho. 45. 438 Where all the lees of Staniboul 
were dunghilled up into one reeking mass of infamy'. 

DungiUjEf (dp ijii) , vbl. sb. [f. Dung v. + -ihg i . 
Cf. (^er. diingung.] 'The action of the verb Dung. 

1 . The manuring of land ; cotur. manure, dung. 

c 1000 [see Dung v. x). c 2490 Pallad. an Husb. i. 238 
Lupyne and ficchU slayn, and on their roote Vpdried, are 
as dongyng, londis hoote. X56a Turner Herbal 11. 74 b, 
Dungyng hurteth Date trees. 1708 J. Ciia.miikklayne St. 
Gt. Brit. I. I. iii. (1743I < ■' Pbe soil is so rich that it . . will 
bear good Barley for almo.st 20 years without dunging. 

2 . Dropping of excrement. 

2627 Markham Caval. 111. 24 Which you shall know by his 
I dunging. 2795 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Pheasant taking, 

'■ If you perceive by their dunging and scraping, that they 
frequent any Place. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Aerie. 
(ed.4) II. 109 By eating, by treading, by dunging, by staling. 

3 . Calico-printing. The operation of jpaasing 
the cloth through a dung-bath. Also attrib. 

2836 Penny Cyci. Vi. 153/2 The dungini^ is . . one of the 
most important . . processes in calico-printing. 2875 Lire's 
Diet. A rts 1 . 627 Dunging salts, or liquors, are now made 
by the manufacturing cTicnii.st. 
t Bniigilllf a, Obs. rare. [f. Dung sb. + 
-isH.] Of the nature of dung ; vile. 

2590 Bale Apol. 46 Dongysh and fylthie tradicions. t6a8 
Gaulb Pract. The. (1629) 126 No lesse diingish and brutish. 

+ Dunglecock. Obs. Dunghill cock. 
t Du'ngled, ppl. a. Obs, Dunghil/ed, thrown 
on a dunghill. 

z6o6 Warner Alb, Eng. xiv. To Rdr. 339 As if a dungled 
Assc should die. 

Bnng-pot. Now dial. A tub for carrying 
manure, etc., of which a pair is borne by a pack- 
horse; also a low-wheeled cart for the same purpose. 

2388-9 Abingdon Aec. (Camden) 58, Ij wylpottis. .f dung* 
pot. igsa Hulobt, Dunge cart or dunge potle made of 
wickera,Mf9)^<i. sgif^Aet 18 £li»* c. xo.it x Everya person 



DUNGT. 

. ,!thalbe charged to findo . . one Carte . . Tiimbrell, Doiinge 
Pott or Courle. . for, . repnyringc of the Highe waye**. c tyxo 
C. Fiknnks <i88ti> t7i A horse w" draws a sort of 

carriAKC* the wheelcH like a t)uiig-poft. x88i in isle of 
Wight Gloss. x888 in Ki.woutiiv IK Somerset Worti^lw. 

iSfUlgy ti. [f. OiTNd sh. + -Y *.] 

1. Of the nature of dung ; abounding in dung. 
1606 Shaks. A»f. ifr Cl. I. L 35 Our dungic earth alike 

Feeds Beast as Man. 1675 Kvki.yn I'erra U739) at The 
best dungy compost. 

2 . Koul or filthy as dung ; vile, defiling. 

c Z430 Pil^. l.y/ Manhoile iii. xfvii. (1869) 160, I am 
fcmle. .stinkingc and dungy, Makston Sco. Villanic. 

To Detraction 165 My mind disdaines the dungy muddy 
scum or abiect thoughts. i6zi Biblf. Dent. xxix. 17 I'heir 
idols \warg. dungy^ gods], wo<.id and stone. 1860 Puskv 
Min. Propk. Hoseaix, 10 Scripture gives disgraceful names 
to tiie idols (.'IS abominations, nothings, dungy things). 
IKuite do-noit). Min. (See quot. 1879.) 
iMB Dana Min, 258 Dunyte. 1874 Dwvkins /r.¥.v. v. 137 
nd km 
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peau migratory bird, abundant at certain seasons 
on the 8ea>const. Also an Americ.'in species or sub- 
si^ecies ( T. paciftca). 

1531-9 in Rogers ^igric, Prices III. 185/1. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. ui. xU. 305 'J'lie Norlh-Country Dunlin 
is about the bigness of the fack>Snipc. 1766 Pknnani' 
fl .r, #» .u*: • r • ' 


(. 258 Dunyte. 

The peridot rock of New Zeal.'ind kimwii as dunite. x8^ 
Ri'TLEY .Y/Wffr Rocks xiii. aOs Dunite (so mimed from Dun 
Mountain in New Ze.iland, which consists in great p.irt of 
this pKk and serpentine) is a crystallinc-granniar aggregate 
of olivine and chromic-iron. 

II !Dll]liwaiS8al(d/7*ni|Wa*sril). Alsoduniwaaael, 
•waifilo, diinni-, duinnie-waasal, dunniwonsol. 
[(jacl. tfuine uaml lit. gentleman, =s duine man 4 
vasal gentle, noble, well-born.] A (Highland' 
gentleman ; a gentleman of secoiul.ary rank, below 
the chief, a \'et»man ; a cadet of a family of rank. 

c xs6s Lindksay (Pitscottic) Citron. Scot. (18x4) 337 (Jam.) 
The king . .caused many of the great Duny viussalis to shew 
th.iir holding. i6u Dki'MM. of Hawtii. Consid. to Parlt. 
Wks. (1711) 187 TnHt..the overseers of ministers, de.icons 
and ciders, be named (tnniwassets of the kirk. t68i Coia il 
IVhi^s .y«////V', (17^11 60 'J’hough some, Sir, of our duni. 
waisles Stood out, like ICglinton and Cassils. 1809 .Sco n 
Bonny Dundee viii, There are wild Dunicwussals three 
thousand times tltroe, Will cry hoigh ! for the bonnet o' 
Bonny Dundee. 1814 — // V»y. xvi, His bonnet had a short 
feather, w'hioh indicated his claim to he treated .is ;i Duinhe^ 
IVrtSsc/l or sort of gentleman. 1884 7 Y/W.V 18 Mar. 7 Tlte 
feathers .. indicated gentility .. the 43nd being duiniiie* 
w.issals, or small gentry. 

BunkadOO (dt^ijkiid//') [ICchoic: from the 
bird’s cry.] Popular name in New England of the 
American bittern [Dotaurus muy^ltan^. 
Dnnkard (dz^’gkard). U..^. «J)t NKEni. 

1784 J, Bhown Hist. Brit. ('h. I. xii. 336 Dunkards, whoso 
men .ind women live in separate coin'muniiies. 18^ ('hr. 
U'orld ax May 403'! 'I’ho. Dnnkards arc to he found in 
twenty of the L'nitud St.ites, the total memhership being 
about 75,cwo. Jt>id., :\ Dunk.ii d minister made a .speech. 

Bunker^ Timker tp'ijkaj). [ad. 

Ger. tunhery f. tvnken [dunkai) to din.] A member 
of a body of German-Amcriaiii Baptists, wh«) 
administer baptism only to adults, an<l by triple 
immersion. 

They settled in Pennsylvania c.irly in the iSthc., whence 
they spread into Ohio and other states. 

1756 (. 5 . WASiiiNciTON Z.r//. Writ. i8Hi;i 1 . 354 The Dunkers 
(w’huure .ill Doctors) ciUert.iin the Indians who arc wounded 
here. Q. Adams ll’ks. (1854) IX. 533 'I'he Qu.ikcrs 

and Moravians, Dunkers, Mennonitus, or other worthy 
^jcople in Pcnnsylvani.i. 1796 Morsk Anicr. Geog. I. 281 
The words Tiinkcrs and Tumblers h.ivc been corruptly 
written Dunkers and Duiiiplers. 18^ 60 Oariinkr Faiths 
Wortd I. 770/1 The Dunkers liohf that celibacy is not 
binding, .but that it is to be commended .is a virtue. 1886 
Bi.t.'NT Dirt. Si’i fs 602/1 .Settlements were forinerl by the 
emigration of married 'lunkers to other pans. 

Bunker^, coiruptiim of Dunkikk : see next. 

1631 h'm-(W.r¥n.\\ (.urse if Corn-htmlers 14 Kuffered to 
be a prey to Dunkers abroaef, and to as bad at home. 

Bnnkirk Hlz7'nku.ik). Name of a town on tlic 
Coast of French Flanders ; hcncc, a privateer vessel 
of that town. Alstj transf. and^J?"- 
1009 Df.kker Satirom. Wks. 1S73 I. 21x3 lie march through 
ihy dunkirkes guts for shooting je'-tes .it me. 1607 Wai.k- 
iNciTON (fpt. Glass 89 T.ike to roving Durikirkcs, or robbing 
pyrats. a 1615 Ki EirHKW Rider Bro. iv. ii, (^uite shot 
through ’tween Wind and Water by a she-Diinkirk. x<^ 
Churclm*. A a'. Kirtondn-Lindsey in Antiquary (1888) 
Dec. 21 /Y trawler .. th.it was taken with Dunkerkes. 
1888 Athenaeuni 17 Mar, 33 3 ■'i Of |)ersons robbed on the 
sea by Dunkirks we have several examples (in the Don- 
caster records!. 

Bu'IlkirJEer. [b prcc. •» -gu^.] A privateer 
belonging to Dunkirk, or one of its crew. 

1603 Crt. Sf Times ^as. / (1849) I. 4 The Dunkirkers 
have been very busy with us of late, and. .took three pinks 
coming from Flushing. 1695 Crt. .y Times Chas. /. (1848) 

I. 50 There are brought into Plymouth three long boats full 
of Dunkirkers. Fim-I-kk App. Inj. Innoc. (1840) ;t73 
A Dunkirker, w'ho delights to prey on poor merchants' .snips. 
BlUlklo (dzt'ijkT', p. Sg Also dunokle. [A 
parallel form to Duntlg, Dimplg ; cf. the parallel 
form.s crivtpUy cmtnple, crinkUy cmnklcy din^Uy 
ditnhU,^ trnns. To make a dint or pit in ; to dint, 
1899 (xALT Sir A. Wylie III, xxxiii, 284 We think his 
harnpan’s surely dnnklet. X830 — Lawrie T. n. i. (1849)42 
Without very deeply dunkling the truth. 

Bunkle (d9‘i)k’l), sh. Sc. [Goes with prec. vb.] 

• The dint made or c.avity produced by a blow, or 
in consequence of a fall* (Tam.\ 

1891 Gai.t in Biacktv. Mag. X. 6 [It ) would have left both 
doors and dunkies in her character. 

Bunlill (dvmlin). [dial, form of dunling, I. 
Don a. + -ling. Cf. dvnnock.l The red- backed | 
sandpiper {Tfinga alpina or variabtlis)^ a ICuro- I 


I IX or duiiliiLs, digging out the juicy slug's from the mud. 
Bunnatf» (dx^'n^^), sb. Naut. [In 17th c. 
dynnagty mnnage : origin nnascertaint^. 

Cr. Du. dun. LG. dan thin, dUnne twige brushwood.] 
Light material, as brushwood, mats, and the like, 
: stowed among and beneath the cargo of a vessel to 
; keep it from injury by chafing or wet ; any lighter 
I or less valuable articles of the cargo used for the 
I same purpose. 

1893 Wiiii'jsouRNi; Nenofoundland 73 Mats and dynnage 
vndcr the Salt, and Salt .Shoucls.^ X7^ Maokns insurances 
' 11 . lor 'i'o take Care of the retjuisite Dunnage and Baviiu 
at the Bottom. X840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 98 We 
' covered the bottom of the hold. .with dried brush, for dun- 
' nagi*. X863 Kkadf. Hani Cash I. 198 He had slowed his 
; dunnage, ni.iiiy hundred Imndles of light Hexible canes 
j from Sumatra and Malacca. 

I attrih, rx850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) ti6 Dunnage ha F 
! tens, pieces of oak or fir, aljont two inches square, nailed 
I athwart the flat of the orlop, to prevent wet from damaging 
: the cables, and to admit air. x86o Aferc. Marine Mag. 

\ VII. 73 Dunruige wood stbf/. per too pieces. 1867 .^myiii 
! Sailor's ll'ard-hk.. Dunnage gratings, express gratings 
I pl.-iced on a stextincr's deck to place cargo u)K>n, .serving n.s 
I dunnage. 1893 It 'estm. Gan. 1 Feb. 4/2 They store there 
I the dunnage mats used for the cargo. IWhen guiiuo was 
j shipped in hulk at the Chinohu Isbanrls. the hold w.'is lined 
I witlf'guanotti bags^ called dunnage-hags, to piotei^t the rest 
j and for better pxicktng ; s<» with various other comintxlities.J 

% 1 .oosely usetl iVir miscellaneous baggage ; slang. 

, a .sailor s or tramp's clothes. 

1851 Mayiifw Loud. Lab. (1861) 1 . 262. 1873 Slang 
J Diet.. Dunnage. Isiggaijc, clothes. 188s C. K. NKiof; 

; Cruise 0/ Aurora ms (Cent.) Some of ine ihinnagc and 
I the lent woiihl need to be drie«j before being packed, 
j *“7 Pa/l Mall G. 9 Apr. v/i 'J’he other dunnage was a 
I ciirinus iiii.Ntnre of odds and ends, such as a sextant, a little 
1 inahog.'iny sea chest, .strings of candles, brc.ad bags, rusty 
’ scissors, knives, forks, and spoons. 

Bn'linagep V. Naut. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To 
stow or secure with dunnage. Also itilr. for rcjl. 

ri86o H. Stoaht Seatnans Cntech. 63 Dutin.age a.s high 
as the kelson . . to prevent water getting to the casks. 1865 
J. Lhks Lmos Brit. Shipping (gA. 9) 19‘j 'I’he vessel must 
also be properly dunnaged in the hotfoiii .irid at the sides of 
the hold, in order to naise up the loading. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's H'ord-hk. s.v., A ves-scl xlunnages below the dry 
cargo to keep it from bilge-water, 1884 American VIII, 
389 Vessels fraudulently 'dunnaged’ for the purpose of 
reducing their tonnage. 

t Bn'iined, ///. «. Ohs. [f. Dun p.'^ + -kd L] 
Made dun ; of a dark or dusky colour ; ~ Du.\ a. i . 
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dunning devils. 1848 ' 1 'hackisrav I ’an. P'air xWlii. Madame 
Hobinot Is writing dunning letters for the money. 

Bnnnilh vd/niij ), ti. [f. Dun -h - i.sh.] Some- 
what dun or tiusky ; inclining to a dun colour. 

x5$t Tcrnrr Herbal \, G tij, The sede is donnyah bfaxk. 
16^ J.otui, Gn^;. No. H34/4 .\ duni.sh gray Mare. 1753 
Stewart's Trial App. 97 Dressed in a dunuish^colourm 
great coat. 

Bnnnoek (dz^n^ilk). Also 5 donek, dunoke, 
7 dunnock, 9 diuniok (sense 2 ), [app. f. Dun a. 
-f- -ot’K dim. sufl'ix ; from the dusky lirown colour 
of the plnm.nge. Cf, dvnHn.'\ 
j 1. The hedge-sparrow or hedgc-warbler {Accentor 
i rnodv laris). 

CH7S Piet. ]'oc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 7C1/38 Her lonefa. a 
' done Cdf/i. .'IntrL iix/i A Dunolce. .c/ov/CfX. loix 

! CoTCR., J'erdoH, a Dunneck, Dlkc-Kinowler, Hedge-spar- 
i row. 1894 Fohstkk yv»rir». Ca/end. in Hone /Cxvsyt’day 
’ Bk. II. 119 'J'he dingie dunnock, and the swart colcmouse. 
i «« 47 K. Bmonik Wnthenng tl rights iv. (D.), liareton has 
« lieen cast out like an uiineugeil dunnock. 

2. (form din nick) Applied in Devonshire to the 
I Wryneck {Jynx fcrquilla). 

! *® 83 C- AV7^ July 24s Either the cuckoo or the cuckoo’s 

! servant, the dinnick. us it is calleil in Devonshire. 188$ 
ISWAIN.SON Prov. Names Birds 104 Wryneck ..l>iniuck 
(Devon). From its brown plumage. 

Bunny ld»*ni), a.i [f. rii’N a. t -\.] Some- 
what dun or dusky brown. 

oxgap .Skklton Rl. Rummyng 400 I were skynnes of 
conny, 'I’liat catiseih I lokc so doiiny. 1610 W. FoLKiNr.- 
iiAMArt ffSu/7'ey 1. x. ;*8 Lime m.nde of a diinny gray 
stone. X7X5 Lancastfr 16 J-'in. in Ballard MSS. xxi. 59 
I’apcr of the .same Duniiy Colour. 

Bn'nny, (jA.) dial, [possibly f. Dun v." ; 
and if so, meaning originally ‘ having a ringing or 
resonance in the ears cf. aUo dttnclt adj..] Dull 
of hearing, de.'tf; dull of apprehension, stupid. 

1708 K J - .« 

Dklanv 

. my ejtrs inim: Uiinny. 

What the devil are you du 


c 1440 Promp, Part*, x’x^x Dunnyd of coloure, suhniger. 
1530 Fai.-sor. 311/1 Dundc gray a.s a horse is. 1549 Rich* 
tnond. Wills (Surtees) 37 ( 5 ne great donuyed cow'. X643 
.St. Trials. Es^ex IF/VrAej (R,), 'J'hat the impe, which the 
said J oyee Bourics sent w.ts a dun'd one like unto a mouse. 

Bunnor (dp uar ^ jA.* Sc. Also dunder. [Be- 
longs to Dunnek 7f.] A re.souiiding or rcverlxjra- 
ting noise ; a blow ctiusing vibration. 

1780 J. Mayne .Silier Gun 11. 127 But a' this lime, w'i’ 
mony a dunder l-duiiiier], Auld guns were br.'ittUng alT 
like thiinderf — thiinncr], 1789 J.>.\yiDRoN .SV/rAW/jr i8(J,'im.) 
Bis M.aggy on his mind Dia .sunietiiiies gic a dunner. 1850 
J. .Stri'thkhs JWt. Wks, I. ^Vutobiog. 129 The dunner of 
the engine, .has ce.*ised. 

Bimneri sh.'^ [f. Dun »,3 .gn 1.] One who 
duns or importunes another, esp. for money due ; 
a dun. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cre^v, Dunner, a Sollicitor for 
Debts. 1711 SiEt'LK Speet. No. 454 f* 5 (They] serve the 
Owners in getting them Customers, as their common Dunners 
do in in.-iking them pay. xfoa T. 'I'homas To Occupiers 0/ 
l.and 14 A line till'd wheuien Field 'I'hal Owner will from 
Debts and Dunner shield. 

Bunner, tt. Sc. [jjcrh. in origin freq. of Du.v 
7 '.* ; but with onomatopreic associations.] intr. 'fo 
make a reverberating noistr, to resound ; to fall or 
strike with vibration and reverberating noise. 

x 809 in Sibpald CV/riw, .Yt. Poetry 18x9 W. Ten- 

nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) i8t> As down he diinrnrr’tl nn 
the ground. x890 Edin. Mag. June 533 (Jam.) It gard ilie 
divots »lo«ir aff the house riggins and every caber dunner. 

Bnnness (dt^nines). [f. Uun a. + -nkss.J I'lio 
quality of being dun ; duskiness, rlingint ss. 

x6io Markham Mastcfp. 1. Ixvi. 140 When Bayncsse 
turtles to dunnessc, blackes to dtiskishnes. z6i6 S« kfl. & 
Markii. Country Earme 205 Sjiots nr dunnesse of the 
skinrie. 1848 I .YTTON Harold V. vii. The duriness of the 
clouds. 

t Bunnillff, pld. .t/i.* : see Dun v'- 
BunnilLg (dt^’nitj'), vbl. sb.'* [f. Du.v r.'‘j The 
action of importuning for debt, etc. ... 

1714 Mani KVILLK Fab. Bees (1725) I. ? 4 ft '^'^hhoul taking < 
notice of their dunning. 1796 Amherst tcrr.e Ail. xxxiii. 
»76 The rontinual duiinings and insolent menaces of rheir 
creditors. 1753 .Scots Mag. XV. 36/2 I he iiii|»ortunale 
diinnings of a gamester. ^ . 

I^nninff (of codfish) : see Dun tO i b. 
BU'IUlill^f PPl. (f. [f. Dun ».•*> + -INO ^.] That 
tluns, or importunes for debt, etc. 

1816 ‘gm/’ Grand Master v. 116 Sunoumled by these 


1708 Kfrsf.y, Dnnny, .somewhat deaf, deafish. 1775 Mrs. 
)klanv Life 4* Cm r. Ser. 11. II. 97 My eyesight ctcw dim- 
icr, my ears mim: diinny. a i^z t»KOMi Olio (1796) 103 
Vhai the devil are you duiiny? won’t you give me no an- 
swer? t8a6 Scott IVoodsf. iii. My old Dame Joan is some- 
thing dunny. x889-8 [In Dialect (}loK.<arie.s of Berkshire, 
Wnri.'cstersh., etc.]. 

t B. sb. A stupid fellow ; a dunce. Obs. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11 . No. 99. 3/2 Should a School-hoy ilo 
so, he'd he wdup'd for a Dunny. 

I fence DtL*iinUy, Du'xmlness. 

■ 73 * Bah.ey, Dunnily, dcafishly. Dunntness, denfishncHs. 

Dunpickle : see Dun a. 3 c. 

Duns, dunse, etc., obs. forms of Dunce, etc. 
fBunship. Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. Dun sb.^ i- 
-.mnu.] As a humorous title, referring to the say- 
ing ‘ Dun in tlie mire* : see Dun .vA* 5 . 

1678 Bi TLKii ////.A III. iii. T TO Ralph himself, your iniiity 
Sqmre, Wh’ has drug’d y*'ur Dunship uiil o’ th’ \!lo!, 

Bunstable (dtrnsiah’l), a, and sb. [The name 
of a town in Bcdfoolshirc.] 
fl- a. aitrib. in phr. Dunstable 7my, app. 

! referring originally to the road from London 
I (I^dgwaie Road) to Dunstable, a part of the 
. .ancient Roman Road c.illed W'atling Street, notable 
■ for its long stretches in direct line, and for il.s 
! general evenness; used proverbially as a tyfie of 
directness ami plainness. Obs. 

X549 Latimer 'end .Semt. be/'. P'dw. f’/fArh,) 56 .Some .. 
that walkedinthe kyiiges highc waye oidinarilye,vprijihdye, 

. piaync Dunstable w'aye. 1596 IfAiUNf.roN Mctam. Ajax 
(1814) Indeed for the device, i grant it as plain .as Dun- 
sinhle highway, a 1661 Fi.'i.i.ek Worthies, Pr<fr. Hed/ordsh. i. 
(ifilia) 1 14 As plain as r)nnst.ible Road. It is applied (o things 
plain and simple, without welt or guard to .'uIdim them, as 
also to matters caste and obvious to be fonml, without any 
ditficuliy or direction. 1719 IVDhi 1 v Pills VI. 132 I is of 
ibe making of Dunslalilc way, IMiiin wiihoni tinning. 1744 
Wakhukton Rem. Sev. (hias. Rr/l. iv8, ! would advise 
him toreturii again ns fivsi as he can into the old Dnnstahit: 
Ko.'id of Mosc.s and .t fiitUM* .Slate fi.»r ever. 

iCf. .tIso the f.llowinc: 161 1 U. Jovkon hitrod. Verses 
: to Coryat's ( mdHies, fleie up tin; Alpcs (imt so plame as 
to Dunstabli*) Bee’s carried like a nipple. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet {ed. 2) A ij l>. Whilst pathes vnlraced 
former steps vritroad, Become as Ihiiistable, more worne, 
more broad. I . , , -i » • 

t b. 1 1 ciicc as adj. : Direct , straight forward , plain , 
downright. (Often preceded hy plain, downright.) 

1580 N s.SHK Ahnond/or Parrat 19 a, Agood old dunstable 
d.i^r lu re ill l-ondon. 1K98 Fi.omo, CarlOna, plainly, 
dnnstahlc way, hoiiidic fasbum. 1607 R*k\**‘‘ Estienues 
Wortd of IConden 21 Men who v.sed old and ancient 
siiiipliciiie. and wen: (as a man would say) plaiiw Dun- 
.stablc. 167a Ea( iiAkf) Hobbs's State Nat. (1705) u Iht 
ohi plain DiniM.'ihlc stuff that loinmuiily occurs in those 
that have tre,-\ieil of Policy .and Morality. X754 Richaru- 
M.N tifundison (1812* VI. 177 iD.) Ymir uncle is an odd, 
but a very boncst, Dunstable soul. 1817 Scott Lett. 17 
Mar. (1894) 1 . 422 Now Morritl (who is * Dnwniight Dun- 
stable ’) w'onhl not have let this sentence slip him. 

t c. as sh. in phr. Plain (or downright) Dun~ 
stalde : plain speaking or language. Obs. 

1597 Umetov .Miseries of Marilla, i’laine Dunstable U 
the high way, and yet there are many holes in it. 1737 
Bkackkn Faniery /tnpr. (1757) H. 87 Their Fore-fathers 
. . lov’d plain downright; Dunstable. 1748 RlCHAHnito.N 
e'/armoiiBi t ■ I. xxxii. a^gThat's the plain dunstable of the 
matter, Miss ! X894 .Scott Redgauntlet ch. xvii, If this is 

not plain speaking, there is no such place as downright 
Dunstable in being ! 
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2. attrik Applied to a kind of itraw plnit made 
at Dunstable, or to the method of plaiting it. Hence 
ellipt. as sb. (Formerly also a straw bonnet.) 

1849 Djsi'.k. Kavauagk (185X) 424 A miliiner, who sold 
‘ Dunstable and elcven.braid, opiMi>work and coloured 
str.iws 1851 < Catal. Gt. F..rhib. II. 377 Plait straw is 
the straw of the wheat . . grown on diy chalky lands, such 
as those about Dunstable . . ' Whole Dunstable signifies 
that the plait is formed of seven entire straws, .and * patent 
Dunstable tluit it consists of fourteen split straws;. Ibid. 
5B1 A coarser kind of material than the Dunstable, 
t IHuiStor (d&*ust9j \ Obs. A woollen cloth, so 
c.illcd from a small town in West Somersetshire. 

1601 Act 43 Eliz. c. »o Preatnb., Dunster Cotton herfafter 
shalbe by this presente Acte intended and taken to be of like 
weighte, lengthe, and breadth as 'Inunton and Bridgewater 
Clom. 1607 Act 4 Jas. /, c. a Dunsturs 01.0110 in the Westerne 
parts of Somersetshire. 1887 Kooehs Agric. .y P tiers V. 95. 

tDu'nstery. Obs. [var. oidunsoy, Dt^NcERY.l 

16x6 .S. WAKoOrt/ /rctm Altar (1627) 50 The dunstery of 
the Monkes nnode Kra.smu.s studious. 

t Du'llStioali Obs, [vnr. of Dcjnotcal.] 
1563-87 Fo.\n A. 4> . 1 /. (1596) 47/2 All lho.se de«Tetall 
letters, nothing sauouring of that ago, but rather of the 
latter dunsticall times that followed. * 38 * y Bri.i. Had. 
don's Ansnu Osar. Aijb, An Sophistrrs use to argue of 
moates in the Sunne in their triflyng .and Dun^itimll 
Schooles. 1674 S. ViscKNr Gallant's Arad. 8 Thove silly 
and ridiculous Fasiiions, which the Old dunsiical world I 
wore, even out at Elbows. j 

Hence Dn*iistloal]y adv. 

x6ix A. Stafford A'iobc 11. 103 s.v. lluucc)t One speaks 1 

fluently, but writes diinsticallie. | 

Ihmstoiie (dn nisUP'n). A/mw^i; and O'go/. [f. | 
Dun a . ; cf. also dun-coursest diw-ra7Vj s.v. 13un a. | 
3 c.] Stone of a dun or dull brow'n colour ; 
applied locally to different sedimentary rocks, as 
magnesian limestone, ironstone, sandstone, and 
sometimes to igneous rocks, such as dolerite. 

*777 FoRsrpR t ’av. round World I. 20 A few .. of the 
kind which the Lferbyshire miners rail dunstonc. 1807 
VANcot'VER Agrk. Dnum (1813) 19 The soil generally con- 
sists of a lia/cl-coloured lo.am, or free dun.stonc. 2870 K. S. 
Hawkp:r Prose Wks. (iBgj) i One wide, wild stretch of 
ror;ky moorland, broken with masses of dunstonc. 1887 H. 

B. Wooim'ARo Gcol. li»s. <V Wulrs (ed. 2) 577 l.)oleritcs arc 
exposed west of St. Austell .. In pl.acc.s they are called 
' Du list ones 

Xhmt (dnnt), .rAi Sc. and dial. Also 5-6 dount. 
[app. a phonetic variant of Dint j/>., perh. modified 
to express the duller sound implied. Cf. also Sw. 
dial, dunl in same sense. (In early MF. dunt {it) 
is merely a southern spelling of dynt, Dint.)] 

1. A firm but dull-sounding blow or stroke. 

ri4ao Chron. Vilod. 18^ W* ou^t pny .stroke, dount, or 

wound. 15x3 DuuciLAS /Lueis xi. xvii. 60 Full luastely doun 
swakkis, dunt for dunt. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
572 All with ane dunt the dur sone vp iha clang, c 1690 
Koxh. Hall. (1888) VI. 616 And double dunts upon thrir 
lumps, the lads began to fa' then. 1788 Burns Nacbody 
19 1 11 t.ik dunts frae n.ae-body. 

b. A wound produced by such a blow. ' 

x886 Stf.vf.nson Kidnapped vii. 56 My visitor, .set himself 1 

to wash and dress the w’ound u|>on my scalp. * Ay \ said ' 
he, ‘ a sore dunt *•. *894 CRO';KErr Raiders (cd. 3) 279 Wi’ I 
a three-cornered dunt f»n his broo. ! 

c. A beat or palpitation of the heart. 

1768 Roiss tieUnore 0 ? (Jam.) Dunt for dunt, her heart ; 
began to l)C.at. 1789 Davidson .S't.vry<>vf 59 (Jam.) Ilk rowl 1 
the twa gave thwart the burn Cam oVr her htmrt a dunt. ; 

2 . Dunt^abont^ a person or thing knocked about, , 

ill-used, or made a convenience ofi | 

x8a5-8o]n Jamieson. K art hnmbld. Gloss., y..\\P Ay : 

poor thing, she's a fair duiit-.aboot. ' < 

Dnntv tf. and j//.- dial. [perh. f, root of Dun 
7 a 2 : cf. dunchy dunny."] 

A. adj. Stupid, diz/y, or giddy, from an affection 
of the brain : said especially of sheet) or calves. 

1787 Gro.se Protinc.Gloss.^Dunt. stupificd, numbed. KorJ, ; 
. . A dunt slieep, one that inope« alxiut, from a disorder in his j 
head, vt^ Vancouviik Agrk. .iurr. Camhr. n Dying dunt i 
(as the .snepherds term it) that is dixzy. a iSae Forby Coc. K. i 
A njslia, Dnnt.ntupid i ov dlixy. A di/zy cfilf with water in ' 
the hexid is said to be dunt. *«93 ZiNCKE Wherstcad ^3^^c^ 
Dunt [in Kast Anglia, mean.sj chronically .stupid from .some j 
affection or lesion of the brain. i 

B. sb. The gid or sturdy, in sheep, etc. [ 

1784 Young Agric. II. 436 Dnnt^ n. di.stemper (in ' 

sheep] caused by a hbadder of water gathering in the head ; < 
no cure. x8aa-34 Goon Study Med. fed. 4) 1 . 355 The I 
staggering or vertiginou.s disease which Is provincially ! 
known by the name of dunt. 

Bunt (dimt), v.i .SV. and [f. Dunt j/^.i, or | 
variant of Dint v. (sense 1 ): ct. also Sw. dial, j 
dun/a to strike, shake.] ' 

1. Irans. To knock with a dull sound, as with ! 
the fist ill the back or ribs. Also absol. or inlr. 

^ 1570 i/eurys Wallace x. 285 Dnschyt in dros duntit \MS. 
in gl(j<is, dewyt] with speris dynt. c x6te Sir J. Mf.lvh. ' 
Mem. (1735) 393 The. dunting of Mells and Hammers. 1789 ■ 
Davidson Seasons 59 (Jam.) The pliant fool . . Dunting, , 
^pressive, on the verdant path. x8o6 Jamieson's Pop. 
Ball. I. 304 (Jam.) He dunted o' the kist, the buirds did 
’^8 CancKETT Men of Mosskan 38 'rhe sound of my ■ 
rnother'b roller, .'dunt dunting* on ine dough. Mod. Sc. 

It gooil a hat to be dunted about every day. 

D. To dunt ont ; to drive out by knocking ; to 
thresh or beat out. Also fig. 

1768 Ross Ueknore 115 (Jam.) Ac thing I'd hae dunted 1 
out. 18*3 G.m.i R.i'dlhoht 11 . 220 (jam.) Fearing the 


wrathful nun might dunt out tbe Iwwels or the brains . . of 
the young cax’alier. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 
xiii. (18731 81 johnny's principle of action, as regarded dif- 
ferences between himself and others, was always to ‘dunt it 
oot ’ a.s he went along. 

2. inlr. Of the heart : To beat violently. 

X7a4 K.amsay Evergreen (1824) II. 17 Neir dunt again 
within my Brebt. X795 Burns To Mitchell 11 While 
my heart wi’ life-blood dunted. x8oi Macnrill /V xA Wks. 
(1844) rxT His proud heart it dunted. 

Dunt, v.^ dial. [Belongs to Di'NT a.] irans. 
To drive stupid ; to deafen or stun with noise. 

1767 (iRo.Si; I'roviuc. Gloss, &.v.. How you dunt me, saying 
of a mother to a crying child, a x8a5 Fokrv Voc. K, Anglia^ 
Dnnt^ to stupify. 

Dunt, early M£. form of Dint. 

Buiiter (dN’iitdj). heal. [In sense i prob., in 
2 certainly, f. Dunt v •.] 

1. A local name of the eider-duck (app. originally 
in Orkney and Shetland). Also duttier-goosey •duck, 

J- Wallace Orkney x6 Plenty both of wild and lame 
fowls.. Dunier-Goose, Claik-Goc^. 1768 Wales in Phil. 
I'raHS. LX. 126 There are various son.s of the geese, as 
. .the brant, the duntcr. .llie gander of the dnntcr kind is 
. .one of the most beautiful feathered birds that I have ever 
seen. x866 t 'HiCHTON Plat. RamhUs\Orcades 97 We could dis- 
tinguish one cider duck or duntcr, as they are hero termed. 

2. A porpoise yNorthumbld, and south Scotld.). 
x8as in Jamie.son. xBtS in Brockett A*. C. Gloss. 

t Duntiboiir. Ar. Obs. Also dont-, dount-, 
duntebor. [Derivation uncertain.] V A lady of 
the bed-diambcr. 

1538 Lvndf.say Supplic. agsi. Syde Taillis 176 Quod 
I .innesay in contempt of the syde taillis, 'J 'hat duddrouiiis 
& duntiotmri.s thruu he dubbis trailHs. a xsya Knox Hist. 
Ref. IV. (1644) 307 The old Duntebors, and others that had 
long served in' the Court, and hoped to have no remission 
of sins, but by vertiic of the Masse. Ibid. 363 Certain 
Duntiheris, and others of the French Men^ie, lldd.y Ma- 
(lanie Baylie, Mistris to the Queens Duuntibures (for maids 
that Court would not then w'cll bear). 

Buutle (dt>’nt'l), V. dial. [perh. dim. and freq. 
of Dunt v. : but sec also Dunkms.] Irans, To 
knock ; to dent with a blow. 

185B R. S. SuRTEK.s sponge's Sf, Tour xxvii. 767 It was 
between these places that 1 got my head diintled into my 
h.at, .857 Kingsley '/«w 1 ’, Ago Introd. (1879) 6 His c.ip 
is duriticd in : his back bears fresh stains of peat 

II Bno K^u'o). Alus, [It. duo duet, a. L. duo 
two.] A duet. 

ij|90 T. Whituornb {title) His Songs for 2 voyces, of the 
which some be plaine and oaKie..thc ioist of these Duos be 
made for I host? that be more perfect in Singing or Playing. 
.665 PuPYs Diary Oct., Tried to compose a duo of 
counter point, i^i J. Moork FiVtn .'Tixr. //. (1795)!, 189 
A Duo performed by an old man and a young woman. zBBo 
GrtKie's Did. Mus. I. 468 Some writers use the form ‘ Duel ’ 
for vocal, and * Duo' for instrumental compo.sitions ; this 
distinction, however, is by no means universally adopted. 

irans/. .'ind jdg. x8oa Marian lAoo^r. fiasceltes 1 . 232 Shu 
usually h.ad a female friend staying with her, to interrupt 
these tedious duo's. xSya (iKa Eliot Middtem. x, The taMc- 
ing wits done in duos and trios more or less inharmonious. 
BuO-i i^BO » Or. Ivo {dyd), * two as an initial 
element, forms composite numbers. It is sometimes 
ini])ropcrly used to form other modem compounds 
where Hi- (or in Greek words Di-) is the proper 
formative ; e.g. 

Duoca'iueral = bicameral ; Daocentenary^s bicente- 
nary or ducentennry; Du'ogloU=diglott ; Duoliteral^: 
biliternl ; Duo*peaal»bi|)cdn 1 . 

i8s8 Wrusti r cites Stuart for Duoliieral, 1850 {title) The 
Duoglott BiV»le comprising the Holy Scriptures in the 
Welsh ami English Languages. 1859 Sala Gas-light 4- D, 
xxviii. 31S Ki>n;ed to assume the duopcdal attitude by the 
cudgel of his master. 1879 .V/i/. A’rz'. 4 Oct. 412 'i Duocente- 
iiaries, ter-centrn.arl(?s, and quln-ccntcnarlcs h.avc all lately 
taken place. 1894 Daily Graphic 19 Mar. 7/3 It has helped 
to illustrate, .the iiiility of the Duoramcral system. .894 
Daily Tel. 23 Aug. 4/7 Many thoussmds of the 'diioglol' 
babies have been reduced by a stroke of hi.s autocratic pen 
to ‘ inonoglots 

Duode*cad, -ade, [ad. late L. duodecas the 
number twelve : cf. Decade.] A group of twelve ; 
a period of twelve years; =Dodkcai)K. 

x6ax Bp. Mountagu Diatrihae y. 258 Ogdoades, Duodc* 
cads, Triacontads . . and all the .Eones, blasphemous specu- 
lations [of the Gnostics]. xWh Contemp. Rev. III. 57 'J'he 
clianges necessit.atcd by a duodecade of eventful years. 

Duodo’cagon, -ne’drbn « Dodecagon, -he- 
DKON. Duodecahedral a. » 1 )odeoahedral. 

a 1696 ScARHVRGH EncUd (170^) 173 From the bisection 
of an Hexagonal Arch, maybe inscribed., a Dnodocagon. 
x8a8 Webster, Duodecahedral, Dntuiecahedron. 

Duodecane : sec Di^odecyl. 

BuodacOmLial (di;7:D|dj'se’nial), a. [f. D. duo- 
decennium jwiod of twelve years, f. duodec-im 
twelve f annus year ; see -au] Of twelve years. 

1656 in Blount Glossbgr. 1865 Morning Star tx A^r.y ! 
The next duodecennial period commences next July. 

Buodebim-f I-*. duodecim twelve, an initial 
clement in some recent technical terms ; 

DuodecPmfld a. [I« -fdus cleftj. divided into twelve 
parts or .segments (Webster, 1828) ; DttOdecl*mlobate a. 
(Gr. A68oe lobe], divided into twelve lobes {Syd, Soc. Lex, 
1883). 

Bnodaoiaial (dwiade-slmil), a. and sb. [f. 

L. duoderim-ns twelfth, f. duotiecim twelve : 
see -Aii. (T. P'. duodecimal (f 8 or Ilaiiy).] 


A. adj. Relating to twelfth parts or to the 
number twelve ; proceeding by^ twelves. 

*7*7 J* Jordaink \titk) Duodecimal Arithmetick and 
Mensuration improved, 1749 F. Smith Voy, Disc. 1 1 . 56 
A duodecimal Progression. 1857 HI. 448/1 A 

strictly duodecimal coinage. 

R sb. pi, Duodeoimals, a method of multi- 
plying together quantities denoting lengths given 
in feet, inche.s, twelfths of an inch, etc., without 
reducing them to one denomination ; also called 
cross-multiplicatwn. 

The method is essentially that of long multiplication, but 
in the duodecimal scale instead of the decimal. The suc- 
cessive terms of the result denote square feet, twelfths 
of a square foot, square inches, etc. 

17x4 S. CuNN {title) A new and complete Treatise of the 
Doctrine of Fractions, .with an Epitome of Duodecimals. 
i8m P. Barlow {title) On the Method of I'ransfoiming 
a Number from one Scale of Notation to another, and its 
Apiylication to the rule of Duodecimals. 1859 Barn. Smith 
Aritli. jr Algebra{cii. 6) 167 'I’his method is styled Cross 
Multiplic.ation or Duodecimals, and it is generally employed 
by painters, bricklayers, &c., in measuring work. 

Hence Dnodu’olmally adv. 

1847 Craig, Diiodecimaily, by duodecimals. 

Duode*cimaiy, a. [f. L. duodecim twelve: 
see -AitY.] Having twelve parts or sections. 

X837 Fraser's Mag. aV. vj In the course of one month, by 
the mere dis^sal of cards, divided into twelve comp.art- 
metils, as ticKcts fur so many lessons, he pocketed about 
fifty pounds.. [He] only desired that they would take his 
duMecimary cards, and pay for them. 

11 Buodeoinio (diZ/iodcsim^). [1.. (in) duo- 
decimo in a twelfth of a sheet), abl. of duo- 
decimns twclftli.] 

1. The size of a bonk, or of the page of a l>ook, 
in which each leaf is one-twelfth of a whole sheet : 
usually abbreviated J amo. 

X658 Phillips S.V., A book is said to be in Duodecimo, 
when it is of Iwelve leaves in a sheet. x688 Caiaiogits 
l.ibrorum ..per Ihni. Wal/ord 137 English Miscellanies in 
Octavo and Duodecinui. 1759 Dilwouih Pope 47 His mis- 
celbinies in duodecimo. 1837 9 Hali.am Hist. Lit. (1847) 
1 . 451 The book is in duodecimo, and contains but eighty- 
live pages. 1878 Browning Pacts Crais/c 5b Some fifty 
leaves in duodecimo. 

Jig. x83a E. Ind. .Sketch Bk.l. 49 Mrs. Erskine was a 
l>eaiity in diioilecimo. 

2. A book or volume of this size. 

X7xa Addison Sped. No. 529 p \ The Author of a Duo- 
decimo. 1807 Director II. -548 .Some of the duodecimos of 
our circulating libraries. 185X Carlvle Sterling iii. iii, 
(187a) 190 A tiny duodecimo without n.amc attached. ^ 
ng, a 183^ Praf.I) Poems (1864) 1 . 282 Tho.st? delicious 
things, Which constitute Love’s joys and woes In pretty 
duodecimos. 

3. attrih. or adj. 

x^x W. Mason t.et, 29 Mar. in Walpole’s Lett. (1858) 
VIII, r8 note, A hundrerr duodecimo pages. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1750, It wa.s published in si,\ duodecimo 
volumes. x8a^ L. Mi rk.^v Eug. Cram. 1 . Pref. 3 The last 
Duodecimo edition of his f Grammar. f.» 37:9 ll.\LLAM Hist. 
Lit. J. iii. I. ^ T48 The duodecimo division of the sheet. 
x8to W. Irving Catdsmith xxx. 296 An al>rldgcmcnt in one 
volume duodecimo. 

b. fii^. Applied to a person or thing of minute 
or diminutive size. 

*777 Shkrioan Sell. .^cand. ii. ii. Lady Betty . .was taking 
the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo phaeton. 
1833 Monthly Mag. AW the little inon- 
arimics and duodecimo princedoms. iShoAll Year Round 
No. 28. 283 He Ijcnty and bowed, and touched his heart 
with his hand, like a little duodecimo Lord Chesterfield. 

Duode*cuple, a. [f. L. duodecim twelve, after 
DECurLH.] Twelvefold. 

17*7 Arbuthnot CW«j(J.), To eslablij.h the duodccuple 
proportion. 

Bnodeoyl (dii«|/i*(l/*sil). Chem, [f. L. duodecim 
twelve - 1 - -YL.] The twelfth member of the series 
of hydrocarbon radicals having the formula 
; the monatomic alcohol radical (!, 2 n.^ 5 . 
Used attrib. in duodecyl chlonde, compound, hy- 
dride. So Dno'deoatie, Daodt'oyleno, the parallin 
and olefine of this series. Also Dodecyl, Dodecanc, 
etc. 

x87R Watts Diet. Chem. VI, Duodecyl compounds . . 
Duodecane or Dttodecyl Hydride Cix ifax, is one of the 
constituents of American petroleum .. chloride, 

Ci» Cl, is a faintly yellowish, nearly inodorous liquid. . 
Duodeeylene, Cia H*ii, is one of the hydrocarbons obtained 
by Warren and Storcr by destructive distillation of the 
lime-soap of Menhaden oil ; also from Rangoon tar. 

Buodsnal tdi»|^/'niil), a,^ [ad. mod.L. duo^ 
deniilis, f. duodenum : see l^low ; cf. F. duodiml^ 
Pertaining or relating to the duodenum. 

xSar j. G. Wilkinson a Kingd. \.y. 
149 The duodenal artery. 1870 Rollf.ston Anim, Life 15 
In the concavity of the duodenal fold. 

Buode*nali rare. [f. L. duodetii twelve 
each -i* -AL.1 (Composed of twelve raembeis. 

1817 G. S. Faher Eight Dies, (1845) II, App. v, .275 The 
southern Duodenal Confederacy of llie Turseni. /bid. 286 
Duodenal Federations. 

Duode*nal, sb, Mus, The symbol of the root 
of a Duodknk. 

1874 A. J. Ellis Proc, R.Soe. X XI I L 20 The duodenal 
will uirect the player to the mode of arranging the manual. 
Bnodanary (dini^rn&ri), a. and sh, [ad. L. 
duodendrius containing twelve.] 
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DUFLIC. 


A. adj. 1 . Arith, Pertaining to twelve; pro- 
ceecling by twelves. 

1857 •>/>/. Rev. Ill, 448/1 The use of the duodenary divi< 
sion of the shilling. ^ s.v., Duodenary aritk^ 

ffUU'c, that system in which the local value of the figures 
Increases in a t welvc-fold proportion from right to left. 1890 
r/wrjr (weekly ed.) 17 Jan. 15/1 'J’hc duo>den&ry system of 
calculation. 

2 . Mus. Relating to duotienes. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in /Vw. A\ Soc, XXITI. si The finger* 
ing^on manuals constructed on the duodenary theory. 

B. sfi. 1 1 . A period of twelve years. Ofis. 

i6Bs H. More Ra/. Dan. 294 In the beginning of the 
Duodenary. 

2 . Mus. A keyboard constructed according to 
duodenes. See A 2. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R.Soe. 98 The hand would on 
the duodenary, .dip between high digitals to strike octaves 
of low digitals. 

Du'odenato, v. Mus. intr. To modulate by 
duodenes. So Duodena tion. 

187a A. J. Ellis Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. at If.. a piece in 
fBb duodenated much to the |eft,.wc could play it as Af. 
Ibid. 19 To consider mixlulaiion as taking place by duo* 
denes, and hence consisting of duodenation. 

Ihiodene (di^ t^cl/n). Mus. [f. med.I.. duo- 
dena a dozen, a group of twelve, f. I., duotlcm 
twelve each : cf. late L. centhia^ etc.] Name given 
by A. J. Ellis to a group of twelve notes having 
certain hxed relations of pitch, in a proposed 
scheme for obtaining exact intonation on a key- 
board instrument. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 16 A duodenc 
. .consists of la tones, forming four trines of m.ajor Thirds 
arranged in three quateruious of Fifths. 

li Dnoddnillll (( 1 i/ 7 |<>d/'n/Im). Anat. In 6 also 
duodene. [mcd.L. (so called from its length, .-** 
duodenum digi forum .space of twelve digits, inches, 
or finger’s breadths), 1. duodent twelve each (see 
prcc.). Used in l*’r. in 1514 (Hatz.-D.arm.).] 

The first portion of the small intestine immediately 
below the stomach, commencing at the pylorus, 
and terminating in the jejunum or second portion, 
at the second lumbar vertebra. 

1398 Trkvlsa Barth. Do P. R. v. xlii. (1495) 158 The 
fyrste ^utte of the thre subtyll guttes hyghte duodenum, 
for ill Ins lenglhe by the mesure of euery man he contcynyth 
iwulue ynches. c Lanfranc's Cirutfi. 168 pe firste gutt 
is maau fast to )»e lower inou|>, and his gutt is clcnid duo* 
clcmim . . for he is of |»e lengpe of xij. yiiclus. ibid. 171 
Wip a gutt jmt is dc^id dutxlciio. tf^T. B. La Primaud. 
Rr. Aiod. 11. 349 The first is c.alled Duodene, because of 
the length of it, which is witliout any folding or turning. 
1699 Pad. Trans. XXI. 237 The greatest part of the Food, 


ih.at is thus broken and coticucled, is by the Contraction of 
the Fibres of the Stoniack uressM into the Duodenum. 
1767 OdocH Treat. JRowufs 1. 398 The small intestines., 
consisting of the Duodenum^ jejunum and Ileum. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 603 The duodenum is rarely 
nmtured, its position protecting it. 

Hence Duod«ni'ti«, inflammation of the duo- 
denum ; Dnodeno'Stomy [Gr. CTOfsa mouth], 
Dnodeno'tomy [Gr. -rofua cutting] : see quots. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol.y Duodenitis. 
1866 Flint Princ. Med. (1880)^ 450 Duodenitis.. separately, 
or ill coiiueclion with gastritis and enteritis. 1W3 Ryd. 
Soc. Lex.t Duoitcnostumy, the opening of the duodenum 
through the abdominal walls, and it.s nttnchmenl to iheiii 
so as io make an artificial mouth or entrance for food, as in 
cancer of the pylorus. Ibid. Ihtodemftomy^ the opening of 
the duudeiiuni through^ the abdominal parictes, as in 
cancer of the pylorus, to introduce nutriment. 

Duodra*ma* [ad. It. duodramma (-F. duo- 
dramOy f. L. or It. duo + Drama.] * A dramatic 
piece for two i)erformers only : cf. Duoloque, 

In recent Dict.s, 

Duologue (di/ 7 ’dlpg). [irreg. f. L. duo or Gr. 
Wo {dyo-) two, after monolo^uej] A conversation 
between two persons, a dialogue ; spec, a dramatic 
piece spoken by two actors. Also attrib. 

1864 Home News 19 Dec. ai/i The dramatic monopolists 
. .are now taking steps to stop a ‘dualogue entertainment * 
at Weston’s Music Hall. 1865 Miss Braudon Sir Jasper 
V, IHe] was fain to let the conversation lap.se almost into a 
duologue between his daughter and his ^nu.st. 1894 A then- 
arum 3 Mar. 288/x ‘Fashionable Intelligence’, an original 
duologue, .i.s promised at the Court Theatre. 
Duomaohy ^diMi^‘maki'1. nonce-ivd. [irreg. f. 
L. dtio or Gr. Wo two + */<axia fighting.] A fight 
of two ; single combat. 

1W5R.F. Burton in Academy Aug. 69/1 To run .iway. . 
rather than engage in a Wakt* al-isnayn or duomachy. 

liDuomo (dwomo). Also 6>8 domo. [It. 
duomoy domo cathedral : see Dome j/l] 

1 . A cathedral church (in Italy) : cf. Dom.^ 

1549 Thomar Hist. Italic x68 b, The Demo of Myllalne. 
1644 Evklvn Diary 19 Oct., The Duomo, or Cathedral 
. . is a superb structure, z^i Crowne Chas. VIII. v. 
Dram. Wks. (1873) I. 214 The Duchess, Sir! Bleeding 
and faint is from the Domo led. 1855 Tennyson Daisy 46 
In bright vignettes. .Of tower or duomo, sunny*.sw«et. 
attrw. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi IVindows 94 
We chased the Arebbtshop from the duomo door. 1856 — 
Aur. Leigh viii. 44 The auomo>beU Strikes ten. 
t 2 . aDOMESa. Obs. 

.1603 Salmon Bate's Dispens. <1713' 94/1 Open the Cover 
to the Duoma and Increase the Fire more and more, 
t Duo'poUae, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. duo or 
VuL. HI. 


rai 

Gk. Wo two, after monopolise.] trans. To engross 
between two. 

1659 Gaiiden Tears of Ck. 440 Some rigid l*resbyterians 
and popular Independents affect with great Magistery to 
Duopolue all Church*puwcr. 

Duorow, obs. form of Dwarp. 

DnOflecaut (dini^’s/kdnt), a. Ctysf. [non- 
etymol. f. L. duo iv/o + secdnfetn cutting.] (See 
quot.) 

1851 Ojfiic. Catal. Gt. Jixkib. I. 121 Any plane of any 
cry.sr.'il whatever niu-st belong to one or other of the three . . 
forms . . I'risecant. Cutting all three gubernatorial axes. 
Duosecant. Cutting only two axes, and thbreforo parallel 
to the third. Ultimate. Cutting only one. 

Dnp (diip), V. dial, or arch, [contr. from do 
up (see Do v. 52) : cf. doffy doUy douty and sec 
Dub ». 3 ] trans. To open. 

1547 Boordr Jntrod. Knowl. i. (1870) 122 Diip the dore, 
gos ! 1^ EnwAHUS Dam. 4- Pitkias in Hazl. Ihdsley 

IV. (u) Avill tli^^not dup the gate to-day?^ 160a Shaks. 
Ham. IV. V. 51 Then vp he rose, and dou’a his clothes, and 
dupt the chamber dore. *673 R. Hkaij Canting Acad. 14 
If wc. .dup the Giger. 1785m Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue. 
X865 S. Evans Bro. Fahutn 5 ‘ Now dup the gate quotli 
the king’s men, ' So quickly as ye may*. 

Dup, -o, obs. forms of Deep. 

Dupable (di/ 7 *pabM), a. Also dupeable, [f. 
Dupk V. t -ABLE.] Cajiable of being duped ; {|^ulli- 
ble. Also as sb. llciicc Dupabl'lity, gullibility. 

1833 Carlylr Cagliostro Misc. Kss. 1872 V. 104 I’hat 
same hlubbciT oilincss . . the very gift ot a fluent public 
speaker - to Dupeables. tbui. 122 Some lioiling niuddlo- 
hcads of the dupeable sort. 1835 Southf-v Doctor Ixxxvii. 
Ill, 119 Man is a dupc.able .inim.'il. 1840 Carlylk Heroes 
(1858) 366 NaiMtloon.. believed too much in the DiqKMbility 
of men. 1850 K. S. Val'guan Mystics (18M II. mil ix. 09 
Behold that grand M.agnct for all the loose and dupable 
social particles in every cIass and counlr)'. 

-f Du'paTted, a. Her. Obs. [f. i/«* (■»l)uo*) 
+ parted.] « Hipartki i. 

x688 K. R OLME Armoury in. 270/2 Some blazon this.. 
iJ^arted and Biparled, if it end in two points. 

Dupe (di/ 7 p), sb. [.a. F. dupCy \duppt' (15th c.) 
deluiled person : in 1426 said to belong to * the 
manner of speaking that they call jargon ’.] 

A person who .allows himself to lie deceived or 
deluded ; one wlio is misled by false repre-sentn- 
lions or notions; a victim of deception. Const, 
ofy rarely to. 

1681 Temple Mem. 11. Wks. 1731 I. 344 1 ’liey were oilier 
Mens Dupes, and did other Mens work. 1750 Dilworiii 
Ptype 39 But Dennis was the dune of his credulity. X77a 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) ll. 304 Diqic-s to the most 
fatal delusion and self deceit. 1830 Scott Demonol. x. 
356 The ready dupe of UNtrologers and soothsayers. 1845 
M. Pattiron ICss. (1889) 1 . 22 Itut Gregory was not the diqie 
of this stratagem. 

Hence Du*p9dom, Dn'pisxn. 

1798 Anna Skwaro /.♦’//.(iStt) V. t/i That .single inst.incc 
of (lupism. 1843 Carlylk Past Pr. iv. i. (18.15) 322 Im* 
bccilc Dupcdoiii. 

Dupei V, [a. F. dupc~r (17th c. in Ilatz - 
D.arm.) ; or f. Dui'R j/l] trans. To make a dupe 
of ; to deceive, delude, befool ; lo cheat. 

1704 .Swift T. Tub 4 9 lliosc entertainments and plea- 
sures wu most value in life, are .such .as dune and pl.'iy 
the w.ag with the senses, ijji Junius Lett. ll. 264 , 1 wifi 
not concur to dupe and mislead a .senseless multitude. 
xfaS Lvtton Zicei 26, I am not to lie (lujicd by these 
solemn phrases. 1855 Maoailay Hist. Eng, III. 480 
William had too niuch^ sense to lie diii^ed. >895 F. Hall 
yVi .1 Trifles 14, On bis fnilb, I have been duped .. into 
im.'igining my.self able lo [etc.l. 

Hence Dupod (di/ 7 pt ),///. a. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVatcrs I. Pref., ’I’lic diqicd populace. 
x8^ Lkwes Goethe I. 11. iv. 91 One oftbo.se duped diipens 
who still clung to the great promises of Alchemy. 

Dupeable, var. spelling of Ditablk. 

Dup6r (diw’poi). [f, Dufe z/. + -Eit^] One 
who dupes ; a deceiver, dcluder. 

X79a Mad. D’Arblay Diary 34 .Sept., The duped and the 
dupt^rs. x868 Browning Rtng/fr Bb. v. 1361 The waggish 
parents who played dupes To dupe the diiper. 

Dupery vdiwpari'. [f. Dupe v, + -kry ; cf. F. 
duperie (1690 in Ilatz.-Dann).] a. The action 
or practice of duping ; deception, trickery, b. "J'hc 
condition of one who is duped. 

* 7 S 9 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. vi. i. (R.), (Machiavd]..h!is 
mudi contempt for the duijcnr and weakness of the 
sufferers. X79i-i8a3 D’Israkli Cur. Lit. (1859) 1 1 * 
whole displaj-s a complete system of dupery'. x8i6 hUp. 
D’Arbi.ay Let. 28 Oct., While thus open to dupery, .he is 
so fearful of ridicule that (etc,]. x8^ Fraser's Ma^. I. 

418, I was, .continually exposed to the diqicry of cunning. 

Du'pion. 't Obs. Also doupion. [ad. F. doupion 
~ It. doppioncy f. doppio double.] * A double 
cocoon formed by two silk-worms* (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade i8»8in Wkuster. 

t Du'plftTi Obs. rare, [ad, late L. dupldr-is 
containing double, f. dupltts Duple.] Double, 
duple : see quot. ^ ^ 

1610 Holland Camden's BHt.fZ^ Djiplar or Duple Ar- 
maturie they were called in those daic.s, who had Duble 
alowances of Come ; Simplar, that had but single. 

t I^*platv a. Sc. Obs, rare. [ad. L. dupl&t-uSy 
pa. pple. of dupldre to double.] Duple a. 

150X Douclah Pal. Hon i. xli, Projiorlionis . . Diiplat, 
triplat, diatesseriall. 


Dnplation (diwpliJ^ Jan). [ad. I., dupldtidn-eniy 
n. of action t. dupldre lo double.] The operation 
of doubling. 

e 14*5 Craft la I'hix is the chaplure 

of duplacioun .. Duplacioun is a doublyng of a nomhre. 
Ibid. 13 Do away l»c figure J»at was dowblede, and sett 
keie |>e digit |>at conies of |>c duplacioun. X54a RKtonnE 
f»V. /Ir/cf (15751 j 67 DupKition is nothing else but imilti- 
plying by 2. 1861 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. .SVv. Bengal 6 
The originals in all ra.ses double consonants which have 
r over them. 1 have .simplified this dnplation. 

Duple (di/z-pT), a. (sb.) [nd. L. dttplus double, 
f. duo two + -//«j, from root pie- to fill.] 

A. tulj. Double, twofold. Obs. in i^en. sense ! 
in Math, applied to the proportion of two quanti- 
ties one of wliich is double of the other ; in Mnsic. 
to * time * or rliythin having two beats in the bar. 

Act 34 4 - 35 tfcN, VI] I. c. 27 § 47 If it . . lie with 
ft duple voucher, then sixe shilliiigcs and .viii. d, 1609 
Doui.and Ornith. Micrvl, 19 For example .sake 6 and 12 
will make a duule reason [—ratio). 1656 Stani.kv Hist. 
Philos. V. (1701) 162/2 By finding two mean proportionals 
between two right lines in a Du]}lc propi^rtion. 1664 
Bi-tler Hud. 11. il 269 A breach of O.'Uh is Duple And 
cither way admits a Scruple. 17*5*5* C!mamiu<:k.s Cyct. s. v. 
Time^ Common or duple Time is of two species. I'hc first, 
when every bar or measure i.s etiual to a wimi-lnevc.. .The 
second, where every bur Is ecm.'il to a luiniin. a 1763 Byrum 
Robbery Camb. Cooi /i (K.), Alade the rccbniggM collector’s 
tncuiue duple. x88i W. S. Trstt in Gladdf.ii J'ar. Probl. 
460 Duple and quiulruplc rhythms are the best. 

fB. sb. A double Double sb. 1. Obs. 
i 6 oo Duulanu (U-nith. Murol. 61 Yon shall fimi it a 
Duple. 1650 BulwI'R Antkropotnet. 63 'i'be provKirlion of 
a half part to a duple. 17*6 I.eoni tr. Alberti's An hit. 
II. 88/2 Four.. the Duple of two. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Johnson 535 Muthuiiiatical ratios of a dnnlc and triple, 
t Du’ple, V. Obs. [ad. L. dupldre to doiibli?, 
f. dupl-tts Dui’LE.] trans. To double; lo make 
twice as much or many. 

z'X4*5 Pound. St. /?iiz//i<7Aw/’rto’#(E.E.T.S.)6j Rehersyug, 
and duplyngc pr.-iycr-s. 1654 Vii.vain P.pit. Kss. vi. Ixxxii, 
That duph.d Force. 1694 Holder Harmony U731) 116 
Diqding the 'JVrms of the K.-ttion, 

t Duylet. Obs. rare. [f. Dltle, after doublet'. 
see -ET.J =« 1 luUBLET 3 ti. 

1668 Dryden Evening's L(n>e iii. i, To throw' with llirce 
dice, till duplets, and a chance be tlirown ; ami the highest 
d^lct wins. 

Duplex (di//*pleks), a. [a. L. duplex twofold, 
f. duo two -{‘plic- lo fold. Not in Webster 1S2S.] 

1 . Composed of two part.s or elements ; twofold. 
1817 'r. L. Peacoi k Melincourt II. 51 A poet and a 

critic in which duplex capacity he had first deluged the 
world with torrents of execrable verses -and then written 
anonymous criticisin.s lo Drove them divine. 1841 Miali. 
in tVoHConf. 1 . 29 A double definition is required ; bucaiisc 
we arc endeavouring to express a duplex iilcn. ,1877 
Tyndall in Daily AVtoa 2 Oct. 2/4 .Social progress is lor 
the most part tytufied by thi.s duplex or iKilar action, 
b. In various technical applications. 

Duplex csiapemcnt^ one in wfiicli the escapc-whcel ha,s 
both spur and crown teeth ; duplex gasdmrner, one having 
two jets so arranged as to combine the two flames into one; 
duplex lamp^ one with two wicks; duplex lather one 
h.'iving a cutting-tool at the btick opiiosile lo tluit in front, 
and ill an iiiveited position. 

X851 Offic. Catal. Gt. P..\hib. 111 . 126C Gold hunting watch 
.. style of regulator with duplex e.scapeinent. X883 Mls.s 
1 {kajhh»n Gold. Calf xxv. 281 In the mellow light of a 
duplex lamp. X889 Fi.ndi.aY Rug. Railway 114 A dii])lc\ 
steam hammer of 30 tons, and one of 10 tons. 

2 . liketne Telegraphy, a. Applied to any 
system by which two messages can be sent .along 
the same wire at the s«amc lime : now called DiidiE. 
b. Now restricted to systems in wliich two messages 
are sent simnltaneously in opposite directions: oitp. 
to T)n'LEX,q.v. 

1873 Telegraphic Jrnl. 1 . 59 The term duplex telegraphy 
has recently been nripiied to the .system by which two 
mes.><age.« may be sent .'ilong the .same wire a_t^ the same 
lime. 1879 G. Pwi’.sro-TT Sp. Telephone p. lit, In 187a 
Stearns perfected a duplex systeiii, whereby two commu- 
nications could be simultaneously ir.*insmitted over one wdre. 

Du'plez, V- JilecMc Telegraphy, [f. prec. 2.] 
trans. 'Jo render duplex ; to arrange (a wire or 
cable) so th.at two messages can be sent along it 
nt the .same lime. 

1880 Daily News 27 Dec. 3/4 I'he Duplexing of Sub- 
marine C.-ibles. 188* Sat. Rev. 18 Mar. 330/2 Duplexiii^ had 
Ijcnn known .-.nd uswl on land lines for some liimi liefore it 
could be .'ipplletl lu long <l<;cp-se;i cables. 1883 Daily 
AVrt'f 30 7 '3 Science h.'id enabled them to duplex their 

cables.^ 1894 7 '/W,i 30 Apr. 3/4 There arc two .systems of 
duplexing the one c.alle<l llic ‘dilferentiar, where you 
balance two 1 iirreiits against one another, and the ‘ bridge' 
.sy^tclll, where you balance two clwaric pressures or ten- 
dencies lo drive a current. 

Duplexity (di«plc*kslti). rare. [f. Di^plex a. 
after complexity.] Tl'e Cjuality of being double ; 
doublcness. (Used occasionally instead of Dupli- 
city (sense 2), to avoid the suggestion of sense i.) 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. vi. 405 In the duplexity 
of method may be found the key. 1885 Huxley Phys. 
Index, Nervou.i apparatus, dimlexity of. 

t Dtt'plio. Obs. In f) -ioke, 7 -iqne. [a. F. 
dupliqtie sb. (1512 in Halz.-Darm.), med.L. 
plica ‘ iterata resixinsio in litigiis’ (Du Gange), f. F. 
dupliqucTy L. dupliedrey lo double.] « Duply sb.y 
Duvltc.\tion 3. 

Ul* 
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1563-87 Foxk a. 4- JH. (1596) 984/3 Then after, nl tne 
dai^ appointed, went forth with reiilivation duplicke, with 
01 her answerer ech to other in writing what they could. 
iMa 0 /iz. No. 1747 /a Making a Duplitjue to the last 
Kcpiy of the French Ainba&sadors. 

t l^plioailieilt. Ods. ran. [f. duplica re 
to tloubfe : see -went.] A duplicate, a copy. 

>574 (1886) 161, 1 delivered 

him me Duplycainentc of his Accoinpte. sayde 

X)uplycamenttf is enrolled before Mr. Fan&hawe. 

Duplioa*nd, dn'plicaudo. Sc. Imw. (L. 

ihipluando (in feu charters written in I.atin) ‘ with 
or by doubling used in Kngl. context with sense 
* doubling *, and now usually anglicized as dupli- 
cand.] The doubling of feu-duty for one year, on 
the occasion of the admission of an heir or assignee, 
or at certain specified intervals, as e.g. at the 20th, 
25th, or 30th year ; a double feu-duty so paid. 

1769 Ahrnsifn*s Did. 0/ Decisions 15059 * Necnon dupli* 
L’undo dictam feudifirinam prime anno iiUroiiu^ cujnslibet 
hcredis aut assignati.' 1777 Ibid. 15053 The suiierior is 
))onnd to enter an heir . . for a mere dupiicando of the feu- 
duty. 1804 Ibid. 15040 On payment of the duplkando or 
other romposition. 1B38 Dufi? Feudal Convey, ii. ii. § 56 
p 4 With resijctt to the dupikandcec relit/ due by an heir, 
it ought to be expresMed in the chtarter. Ibid. The duplic.-ind 
or casuality of relief niny he renounced. iBga Scottish Feu 
Charter^ ‘As also paying to and my foresaids a diiplicand 
or addition.^! sum of one pound ten shillings sterling .y the 
expiration of every period of twenty years from Wliitsun- 
d.ay . . tftoi.* 

Duplicate (di/ 7 'plikA), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dupluat-us doubled, pa. pplc. of duplicart to 
double : sec next.] 

A. aiij. 1 . Double, twofold, consisting of two 
corresponding parts ; that is made or exists in two 
corresponding examples. 

1433-50 tr. Hidden iKoIls) T. 125 (lalile is a region be- 
tweiie the Icwcry and l’ale>tine, whichc is duplicate, the 
superior and inferior. 1533-4 e\et 25 Hen. VI Ii^ c. at § la 
No man. .shal pay any more . . then .shalbc . .Hmitted in the 
saidc duplicate bukes of taxes. 1657 Hodhks Ahvird 
Geom. wks. 1845 VII. ^8a Euclid has but one word for 
doul)le and duplicate. 1^0 W. Simfson Hydrol. Piss. 15a 
Nitro-.^luminou.s or duplicate salt. 1856 Dovk Lof^ic Chr. 
Faith V. i. § r. 348 A.stronoitiy is a science of duplir.'Ue 
origin, Pedody Ping. */oHrn. xx. 148 The Standard 

is a morning and an evening paper, and is the nnh' Lon- 
don newspaper which now appears in this duplicate form, 
b. Duplicate ague : see Dupwc.vted 3. 

1833-34 (jOOu Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 607 ‘i'he fifth species 
fi. e. complicated ague] i.s distinguished from the rc.st uy its 
peculiar complexity, consisting of double tertians, triple 
tertians, unequal tertian.s. duplic.ite tertians. 

2 . Double, doubled; consisting of twice the 
number or quantity. 

Hall Citron.^ lien. VI/ (an. 6) (1,550) 23 'I’hc estates 
of Hruges little doubted to admit so smalt a nombre into .so 
populous a company, ye though the numlircwcre duplicate. 
1883 .Syd, Soc. Lex. s.v., Double, duplicate. Applied to 
flowers having a double row of petals. 

8. That is the exact counterpart or 'double* of 
something already in existence: applied to any 
number of such copies or specimens of a thing. 

x8ss J. SMYiii Prod, of Customs App, (xSai) 375 Soiiie- 
timc.s. .^oods. .are included with other gwods, in a warrant 
passed in the Wood Farm Office; in which case the Land- 
ing Waiter is furnished with a duplicate warrant from 
thence, us his authority for the delivery. 1847 E.mkr.sc>m 
Repr. Men^ Montaigne Wks. 1 . 341 The duplicate copy 
of Florio, which the Ilcitish Museum purchased. 1863 F. 
Barry Dnckjeard Ecan.^ 194 For each ship of war there are 
duplicate boilers, cither in store, in hand, or in contempl.'ition. 
im Stanley Gibbons' Stamp Catal. 593 A convenient means 
of keeping duplicate or superfluous stamps. 

A Duplicate proportion^ ratio : the proportion or 
ratio of squares, in relation to that of the radical 
quantities. 

1678 H0BHK.S Decant, v. 57 Tis because all heavic BfAlies 
Naturally descend with proportion of .swiftness duplicate to 
that of the time. 1794 .Si'U.ivan View Nat. II. 386 All the 
particles of matter attracting one another in the reciprocal 
duplicate ratio of their distances. 1837 IfuTTrm Course 
Math. I. 330 If any number of quantitic.s be continued pro- 
portionals ; the ratio of the first to the third, will Ik: dupli- 
cate or the souarc of the ratio of the first and second. 1831 
Brkwctkr Newton (185s) L xii. 309 He must have been 
acquainted with the duplicate proportion Ixcforc his conver* 
sation with Hooke. 

B. sb. [absol. use of the adj. ; in F. duplicata, 
a. med.L. duplicata {chartUy etc.)] 

1 . One of two things exactly alike, so that each 
is the ‘double* of the other ; especially, that which 
is made from or after the other, a. A second 
copy of a letter or official document, having the 
legal force of the original : whether made along 
with it, for separate custorly or transmission, or 
prepared subscoucnily to lake the place of the 
other in case ot loss. b. The second copy of a 
bill drawn in two parts ; a ‘ second of exchange *• 
c. A pawnbroker’s ticket. 

i 53 » J'm J- Russell in EllisuDr/ir. Lett. Ser. ii. I. 303, I 
do send a post unto your Highoes with the duplicate of 

*»» 
licaLs 

, „ . ^»,»lical 

IS a second leitem Patents graunted by the Lord Chan- 
cellour, in case wliere hcc hath graunted the same liefore, 
and therefore they .are held void by M. Crompton, 
Cromwell Ld. 3 Oct. in Carlyle^ Duplicates of tdl which 


1 have sent to the Committee at Derb^ House, and therefore 
forbear to trouble you with the things themselves. 1683 
Col. Rec. Pettntylv. 1 . 20 lliat a transcript or Duplicate 
of all lawes, be transmitted to the privy Councell. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (cd. 2) VI. 113 The original and dupli- 
cate being but one will, they mast stand or fall together. 
1808 WcusTER .s. v., A second letter or bill of exchange 
exactly like tlie first is called a duplicate. 1836-0 Dickens 
.SVt. Ros^ PawnbrokeVs Shop (D.^ This elegantly attired 
individual is in the .ict of entering the duplicate he hiu 
just iiu'de out in a thick book. z8>^ — O. 'I'ioist xxxviii, 
'It was a pawnbroker's duplicate . x86a C. Stketton 
Chequered Life 11 . 147 I'he moment you have cashed 
your duplicate, which you are certain to receive by next 
mail, .go to the office, .and take your berth for Liverpool. 
1874 Stuubs Const. Hist.X. xi. 379 The rolls of the treasurer 
and chancellor were duplicates. 

2 . Generally, a thing which is the exact counter- 
part or ‘double’ of another reckoned the original or 
primary specimen ; one of two or more specimens 
of anything exactly or virtually alike : in this sense 
there may be any number of ‘ duplicates *. 

X70Z Norris IdeAt World 1. ii. 50 So that one man is but 
the duplicate or counterpart of another. 1705 Hraunk 
Collect. 3 Dec., We will part with duplicates lof coins]. 
X76a-7X H. Walfolf. Vertuds Aneed. Paint. (1786) II. 23 
ite commonly made duplicates of his pictures, reserving 
one of each tor hinisdf. x^nx Swinton in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 350 It is so similar to the former .. that it may almast 


tT Friends, .will soon supply you with plenty of duplic.'itcs 
which you can utilize for exchaiige.s. 

b. A word which is in sense exactly the same as 
another ; a synonym. 

1839 H. Ko<.;kk.h Ess. II. iii. 147 These languages, more 
especially the Latin, have furnished us with duplicates of 
many words of common objects, which add much to the 
variety and harmony of exprcs.sion. 

3 . In duplicate', in two exactly correttponding 
copies or transcripts. 

(1637 Sir N. Hyok in St. Trials (1735) VI 1 . 140/1 This was 
certified under the hands of all the Judges, .in a duplicate, 
whereof the one was delivered to the Lord Chancellor, and 
the other to the I iord Treasurer. 1660 Pf.pys Diary sh J uly, 
1 . . went to get Mr. Siiong to engross it (the agreement] in 
duplicates.] Harpers Mag. June 6x/i Receipts for 

refunds are taken in duplictite. 

Duplicate (di/ 7 'plikirit), V. [f. L. duplicdt-t 
pi)l. stem of duplicdre^ f. duplex ^ duplicem^ double.] 

1 . irans. To double; to multiply by two; to 
make double or twofold ; to redouble. 

1633 CocKERAM, Duplicate^ to double. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 201 J'o duplicate the analogy, /xidst J. 
Smith Sel. Disc. iv. xoo Requiring them to duplicate the 
dimensions of Apollo’s altar. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Elands 
Trav. 308 Their wailing.s and lamentations, which they 
duplicate when they come together. 1674 Jkakf. Arith. 
(1696.1 24 As 4372 duplicated, .is. .8744. X884 Pall Mail G. 

16 Oct. 5/2 'llie F.astcrn Extension Telegraph Company . . 
have decided to duplicate the cables which are not dupli- 
cated over their lines, 

2 . To make or provide in duplicate ; to make the 
double or exact copy of ; to rt’iJcat. 

x86o Emerson Coud. Li/e^ Pates (1861) 14 Copying or 
duplicating his own structure. x88o Times 27 Dec. 9/4 To 
provide ag.Tinst the nossibility of u breakdown . .all the vital 
parts are duplicated. 1883 H. Drummono Nat. Law in 
Spir. IV. X. 330 It is a cose which is being duplicated every 
day in our own countr)'. 1895 Tablet 7 Dec. 900 Many 
of the uflicial pieces were almost certain to be duplicated. 

1 3 . intr. for reji. To become douliled. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne P^seud. Ep. iii. xx. 156 If we aMucc 
the eye unto either corner, the object will not duplicate. 
1640 JKR. Tavi.or Gt. Exemp. y. § 6 'I’he desires of man . . 
if tney^ pass uprin an end or aim of diilicully or ambition, 

, .duplic.'Uu and grow to a disturbance. 

t D. To double or fold on itself. Ohs. 


2638 .Sir T. Herrkrt Trav. (cd. a) 325 Pepper.. in the 
growth supported by poles or canes, about wnich it en- 
twines and duplicates with many embraces. 

4 . Eccl. [absol.') To celebrate the Kucharist twice 
in one day. 

X865 F. G. Lee Direct. Angl. (cd. 3) 296 If the Priest has 
to duplicate, i. c. to celebrate twice in one day, he niu.st not 
drink the ablutions. x88x T. E. Bridoett Hist. Holy 
Eucharist 11 . x. 133 Rebuking priests who said ma.s^fre 
qucntly, sometimes duplicating out of avarice. 

Hence Du'plicating vln. sb. and ///. a. 

1659 Fuller App. InJ. Innoc. (2840) 316 Who . . hath re- 
presented all my faults in a dAplicating glas-s. z8e5-i7 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 79 Iceland or duplicating spar. 

IKi*plioated, ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -kd i.] 

1 . Doubled, made in duplicate, repeated. 

1643 Fxvnnk .Sent. Power Pari, 11. 30 Sundry duplicated 
deepe Asseverations, a x66f Fuixkr Worthies 11. (2662) 274 
Single flowers are observed much sw'cctcr than . . such 
flowers whicrh arc duplicated. x8ox Hooke in Phil. Trans. 
XCII. 40 1 'his confused or duplicated pulse, .does produce 
on the retina, the sensation of a yellow. 1896 T. Martin 
Mneid iv. (470) When he secs.. two suns And duplicated 
Thebes 1 >efore him rise. 

Doubled back. Obs, 

2741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 73 I’he Edges of the . . 
Valves are duplicated with a muscular 0 >rpu$r]c in the 
Middle. 1741 — Anat. Bones (ed. 3) a 10 Tne duplicated 
Tendon of the Mnsculus descendens abdominis. 

3 . Pathol. ‘Applied to intermittent feveri in 
which two paroxysms occur during the time in 
which one is usual ; the two paroxysms being unlike 
to each other, but each like the corresponding one 
of the following period ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 1883). 


On^Uoately, adv. rare, [f. Duplicate a. + 
-LY 2. J In a double or twofold manner or measure^ 
x66e tr. Paracelsus' Arckidoxis 11. X45 If there happens a 
twofold need . . of Medicine . . then administer also dupli- 
catly to the Paraiitick. 

Daplioatioil (di^plik^ /an). ||a. F. duplica- 
tion (13111 c. in Godef ), ad. L. dupheatim-em, n. of 
action from L. dupliedre to double.] 

1 . The action of doubling, ts- Multi- 

plication by two. Obs. 

(-1430 Art Nomhrynge (E. £.T. S.) 7 Diiplicucioun is 
agrcgacion of nombre me may se the nombre growen. 
In doublynge ay is but one ordre of figures nccessarie. 
2674 Jrakk Arith. <1696) 34 Duplication is nothing else 
but to double every figure of the Multiplicand. 

b. The making anything twice as many or as 
much; the repetition of an action or thing; division 
into two by natural growth or spontaneous division, 

2590 SwiNBVRNR Testameuts 168 There he duplication of 
not.ablc members, as to haue four armes, or two heades. 
1649 JhR. Taylor Gt, Exemp. v. Ad sect. vii. § i The dupli- 
j ention of their joys. 2770 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LXI. 86 
I A duplication of consonant.s, in writing, having been un- 
j known to the most ancient Etruscans. 2831 Bmewstkr Nat. 

! Magic vi. (1833) 154 It could only liava been produced by 
I A duplication of one of the figures j^roduced by unequal 
! refraction. 1847 Gnotk Greece w. xlvii. (1862) IV. 149 The 
; alleged duplication of the tribute. 28^ Koscoe Elem. 

; Chem. 391 This duplication of the carbon element.. by a 
: combination of one of the four combining units of one 
! atom witii one of the four units of the other atom. 

c. Math. Duplication of the cube : 'I’he problem 
of finding the side of n cube having double the vo* 
lume of a given cube ; the Dki.tan problem, q.v. 

Duplication formula^ a formula for obtaining the .sine 
or otner trigononietrii;nl function of the double m an angle 
from the corresponding function of the angle itself. 

2660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 435/2 Amongst his 
Geometrical Inventions also must be reuiembcred the Du- 
plication of a Culic. 1754 Did, A rts .5- .SV. 11 . 992 The dupli- 
cation of a Cube is a problem famous in .'intiquity. 1837 
Penny Cyvt. IX. 203. 

d. Music. See Dopblk v. i c. 

2 . A duplicate copy or version ; a counterpart. 
xBya Hardwick Trad, Lane. 229 Appears to be but a 

duplication of the Tarquin legend. 2^3 J. Ingms Oor 
Ain P'otk iv. (1894) 42 'rhe2ewere numberless duplic.Ttions 
ofjeems Wright. 

8 . Civil and Canon Lmu. A pleading on the part 
of the defendant in reply to the replication, corre- 
sponding to the rejoinder at common law. 

x6aa hlALYNKs Anc. Law- Men h. 476 'Die courts of 
Equitic beyond the seas, after bill and nnswere, replication 
and reioyndcr, and sometimes duplication, and at last con- 
clu.sion (elc.J. ^ 27x6 Avi.iffe Parer^n 252 Duplications are 
tho.se Exceptions, which the Defendant made use of to 
repel the PlainlifTs Replication. 1880 Mi'iKinao Gains iv. 
§ 227 [If J a replication .. operatc-s incquiuibly again.st the 
defender; in that case an additional clause is added on his 
account, which gets the name of duplication, 
b. transf. 

i6sz Burton Anat. Mel. Democr, to Rdr. 22 To bane 
written in cuntrouursie, had bin to cut off an Hydrn’s head, 
lis litem generat, one licgcls another, so many duplica- 
tions, triplications, and swarmes of questions. 

1 4 . Anat. A folding, a doubling; cmcr. a fold. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man vii. ow I'he Cmisc of this diipli- 
cation [of the pleura]. 1676 Wiskman Surgery (J.), 'I'he 
poritonamni is a strong inembrnne, every where double ; in 
the duplic.Ttions of which all the viscera of the abdomen are 
hid. 1748 tr. Renatus* Distemp. Horses 170 A Ganglion is 
a Tulicr ur Tumour which is formed of the Duplication of 
a Nerve, 

tb. -“ Diplobt. Obs. 

xfix^CROoKE Boflyo/ Man 447 Tothe duplication of the skull, 
that IS to the purte substance between the tables thereof. 

5 . Eccl. * A second celebration by the same 
priest on the same day.’ 
x866 F. G. Lf.e Direct, Angl. (ed. 3) 354. 

Duplicative (di? 7 'plikAiv), a. and sb, [f. L. 
duphedt-^ ppl. stem of dupliedre to double + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of doubling; pro- 
ducing two instead of one. 

ciJi^ Carpenter (O.), 'I'hc multiplication of cells by 
dii^cative subdivision. 

B. sb. A douMing addition. 

2884 Athemeum a^ Aiig- aWa Clack, near Bradeastock, 
is the Oltic cleg^ a hill . . Chiy Hill . .is simply cleg^ with a 
duplicative to make it intelligible. 

Du*plioa:tO-t combining adverbial form of L, 
dupliedtus doubled, prefixed to adjs. in the sense 
‘doubly*; esp. in Botany^ as duplicato-^ntatef 
-pinnate, -serrate, demote, applied to toothed, pin- 
nate, etc. leaves, of which the teeth, pinnse, etc. are 
themselves again dentate, pinnate, and so on. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Duptieaio-tcmaiea 
Lecy. one consisting of leaves, which arc themselves com- 
posed of three leaves each. 1845 Linulev Sch. Bot. t. (1858) 
9 In like manner we have the terms hicrenate and bidenlate, 
or rather duplicato-dentate. 

DupliOfttor (diM*plik^‘t94). [ngent-n. in L. 
form 1. Duplicate v.: see -ob.] A machine for 
prodneing copies. Also aiirib. 

>894 Westm. Gas. 2 Jan. jla The matter being closely 
type-written on six foolscap pages and the copies produced 
by a duplicator apparatus. 

t Duplioatozy f a. Obs. rare. ff. as prec.>f 
-OBY.I Having the quality of doubling ,* in quot. 
used for : Double, twofold. 



DUPLIOATUBE. 


BimAircE. 


D. Pell /m/r. Sia 563 A duplicatory r«ason of this 
desire : i : For. . . a. For.. . 

Jhiplioature (di^'plik^tiiU). [a. F. duplua- 
ture ti 6 th c.), f. L. duplkiU'-y ppl. stem of duplk 
care to Duplicate: see -urb.] A doubling; a 
fold. (Chiefly in Anat,') 
z686 Snave AuaL Horn 1, xx. 42 Seeing it is oncly a Dupli* 
cature of the common coverings of the Body. sTSjMSi 
CiiAMDKRS CycL s.v. Duplication^ The Duplicature of the 
cube. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog, I. 303 A duplicature of 
the skin connects the fore and hinder legs together. 1854 
WooDWARo Mollusca ii. 379 Tlje intern.'d muscular ridges 
are produced by duplicatures of the shclbwall. 

Duplioidentate (,di/?:plisidc'nt^), a. Z 0 OL : 
[f. L. duflici-^ comb, form of duplex (see Duplex) 

+ Dentate; cf. F. duplicidenti^ Belonging to 
the Dupliculentata^ a efivision of rodents charac- 
terized by two pairs of upixjr incisor teeth. 
Baplioipennate (-pem^), a. Entom, [f. as 
prcc. + L. pmndtiis winged.] * Having the wings 
folded longitudinally when in repose” {Syd, Soc. 
Lex.). 

Dupli city rdi/7pU-sfti). Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 
-tie. [a. F. aupKciH (i 3 lh c.), ad. L. duplicitdt-emf 
n. of t)uality f. dtipkxt duplic-em : see Duplex.] 

1. The quality of being * double * in action or 
conduct (see Doubijs < 1 . 5 ) ; the character or prac- 
tice of acting in two ways at different times, or 
openly and secretly ; deceitfulncss, double-dealing. 
(The earliest and still the most usual sense.) 

c 1430 T.vrx:. Min. Poems 265 iMittz.) In symulaciounc is 
false dupHcitc. 1503 Hawks Examp. Virt. v. (Arb.) ig 
Wo worth the man full of duplycytc. 1597 J. Paynk Eo^at 
Exch. 14 Suchc ys the choyce that these make of diiplicitie 
and hypocrisie. 1650 Bulwkk Anthropomet. 143 Whether 
this Duplicity of Tongue be in \\\vm. Lusus Natnr$e^ or a 
incer Device of Art. 1771 yuuius Lett. Hi. 267 1 am 
astoniNhed he does not see through your Duplicity. i8a8 
DTskakli Chns. /,_ 1 . vi. ao6 We have here complete evi- 
dence of the duplicity of the King's conduct. 

2. lit. The slate or quality of being numerically 
or physically double or twofold ; doublcncss. 

1589 Puttkmham Enr. Poesie m. xviii. (Arh.) 205 Boc.'vuse 
of the darkeiies and dupitcitie of his seiice. 1688 Boyle 
Final Causes Eat, iv. 163 Nature h.-is furnished men with 
double p.*irts . . where that duplicity may be highly useful. 
1764 Reio Inquiry vi. S 13. Wks. 1 . 165/2 We as invariably j 
see two objects unite into one, utid^ in appearance, lose 
their duplicity. 1863 C. Priiciiaku in Smithes Diet. BihU 
HI. 1375 The duplicity of the two stars must have been ap- 
parent. 1867-77 .F. CiiAMOERR Astron. viii. 769 The 

duplicity of .Saiurn|s ring. xB9a Mivakt Ess. ^ Crit. 1 . 403 
Due to noii'apprcciatiou of our duplicity in unity. 

3. Law. The pleading of two (or more) matters 
in one pica ; double pleading. 

[i6a8 CuKR On Liu. 304 The Plea that containes duplicity 
or multiplicity of distinct matter to one and the same thing 
..is not allowable in Law.] 1848 Wharton ZtU'., 
Duplicity. See Double Pleading. 
t Duplify, V. Ohs. [f. L. duplus double : see 
-PV.] traits. To make double, to double. 

1509 Hawkh Past. Pleas. 123 Wherfore by re<ison I must 
be duplifyde. z6oa W. \lks Sword Buckler \M\hy Your | 
slight regard and recompener: of this. So duplifics^ the ; 
bondage of our state. 1^9 Bulwku Paihomyot, 11. i. 73 
Duplifying the single niuliuii. 

Hence Bnpllliea'tlon, the action of doubling. 
t8ai Cali- Ann. Parish xlviii. 157 I was ple.ased to see 
the Uuplification of well-doing, as 1 think marrying is. 

Dnplo- (diw-pli;'. [L. dupl-us double.] Used 
in chemical nomenclature with the sense 'double* 
or * twofold \ as duplo-carburcty twofold carburet. 
1873 Watts Diet, Chnn. VII. 442 Pupiosuip/tacelone. 
Dhiply (di/mbi*}, sh. .SV. Law. Ohs. exc. Hkt. 
Usually m pi. [f. med.L. duplka * iterata responsio 
in litigiis * Du Cange ; cf. F. dtipliqucy and reply « 

F. rlpiique^ A second reply ; a defender’s rejoinder 
to a pursuer’s reply. (Now abolished.) 

x6<^ Skene Reg. AfaJ., Forme 0/ Proces 121 (^uhen ane ex- 
ception oiiely, or ane e.xception with ane duply, is admitted 
to probation of the defender, a 1693 Urvuiiar r Rabelais iii. 
xxxix. 326 Duplies, Triplius, Answers to Rejoinders. tf 6 o 
in .Scotsman (1885) 30 Aug. 5/3 Having considered the peti- 
tion of the Magistr.Ttes.. answers thereto, replies, duplies, 
and Iriplies with the writs produced. x88x J. Russell f/aigs 
viii. 310 Cuuii^l on both sides, with many replies, duplies, 
and iriplies, discussed the question of its relevancy. 

b. trartsf. In a controversy, the rejoinder that 
comes fourth in order after the original assertion. 

1838 {title) Duplyes of the Ministers and Professors of 
Aberdene to the Second An,swcres of .some Reverend Bre- 
thren. 1^ W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. xi. (1848) 
340 Replies were made by Monks and duplies by them. 
s 8 ae Scott Abbot i, Answers, replies, duplies, triplies, 
nuadrupHes, followed thick upon each other. 1873 Burton 
Hist, Scot. VI. Ixxi. 335 To the Demands Uiere were 
'Answers', to these came 'Replies' by the Doctors, and 
then second Answers, and finally * Duphes ’ by the Doctors. 
Hence Duply z;., to make a duply. . 

1633 in Cobbett State Trials III. 444 CTriai Lord Uchil- 
trie>, It js duplyed for the Pannel by his Prolocutors, a.s to 
the particulars contained in my Lord Advocate’s Answer. 
iBz8 Scott Z/rY. Afidl. xii, Advocatus for Iaw;kland duplies 
tl^. .the pursuer must put his cose under the statute. 

Dnporthit0 (difip^*i)) 9 it). Miu. [Named 
1877, from Dttporth in Cornwall: see -ite.] A 
silicate of alumina and other bases^ occurring in 
greyish fibres in serpentine. 
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1877 Min, Afag. I. 336 Duporchite, a new ashestiform 
mineral. 

Duppa, dupper, var. Dobba. 

Duppy (dv'pi). [Understood to be of African 
origin.] Name among West Indian negroes for 
a ^lost or spirit. 

>774 fx>NO Hist. Jamaica II. 416 They firmly believe in 
the apparition of st^ctres. Those of deceased friends are 
dupptes ; others . . like our raw-hcad-aucl-bloody-bones, are 
called bugaboos. 1834 M. («. Lewis Jml. IPest lud.. The 
negroes are. .very much afraid of ghosts, whom they call the 
duppy. s 88 s Lady Brasskv The Trades 315 After dark 
nothing would induce them to pass the maimrovc-swainps 
or cockle-pond.^ for fear of ‘ Duppies *. 1896 N. Darnell 
Davis (Br. Guiana) in Letter^ Only last Saturday morning, 
my butler was told by a matt that ' the Duppies had been 
troubling the telephone wire . 

Dur, obs. form of Dark Door. 

Xhirft (diri'>ra). [L. dura adj. fein. * hard ’.] 

1. Short for Dura mater. 

188a Wilder & Gage Attatom. Tahuol. 447 Notwith- 
standing its feminine form, dura is fretiueiitly cu^luyed 
without the substantive mater. 1886 A/ed. Eeivs XLiX. 
£36 The dura was universally adherent on both hemispheres. 
i8m F. P. Foster Afed. l>tct.2j(A Ligamcnlnm den/atnm 
.. Its outer edge is serrated, the seir.Ttions being adherent 
to the inner surface of the spinal dura. 

2. ^ Duramen. 

Durability (clirwrilbi lili). [a. obs. dura^ 
biliUt Jid. late L. durdbilitdt-em (Palladius), i.dura- 
bills Durable.] The quality of b(‘ing durable. 

1. Continuance ; lastingness, ]iennaiience. 

c 1374 CHAtrcKK Boeth. tti. pr. xi. 78 (Cainb. M.S.) By tho 
whiche is siLsteii^'d the lunge durablete of mort.Tl thinccs. 

C 1400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Got/. Lordsh. (E. E. T. .S.) 67 pat 
all delitable hinges of pys world. . hat pay ben allc for long- 
ia.stynge of durabilyte. .lyflode for Itcstyngu ys to be had, 
and noghe durabilite for Itfiode. a 1677 Barrow Sertn. Wks. 
1687 I. 164 The Prophets . . assign the character of i)er- 
petual durability thereto. i8ta IPIsmakli Calam. A nth, 
(1667) 224 Pope hesitated at deciding on the durability of 
his (HDctry. 1891 Spectator 27 Juiic^ Nor has there ever 
been an cxplanatuiii of this durability in the Jew. .which in 
the least satisfies or cunviiices any reficoting mind. 

2. Capability of withstanding decay or wear. 

/1 1600 Hooker (].), Stones, though in dignity of nature 
inferior unto plants, yet exceed them in. .durability of being. 
1794 G. Adams Eat. E.rp. Philos. IT. xx. 370 Colours . . 
greatly superior l>oth m beauty and durability, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glttc. 1. XX, The grc.*it density and durability of the 
rtKk. 1879 Casse/rs Techn. Edtu. in. 184 Where doors 
arc required to comhine stiength, beauty and durability. 

Durable (diua’r.ab’l), a. [a. F. durable i\i\ c. 
in Ivittrt^) =^lt. durabile^ Sp. durable ^ ad. rare L. 
durdbilis lasting, durable, f. durdre to last, endure, 
hold out, f. diirus hard, unyielding.] 

1. Capable of lasting or continuing in existence ; 
persistent, lasting ; not transitory, permanent. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 965 To han thj'nges c.spiritucel 
and durable and somtyme tcmporclc lliynges. Ir. 

De Imitationt in. xxxv. 103 Wiboutc me is noon availyng 
. . ner durable remcdic. N. Lictieitki.d tr. Castan- 
heda’s Conq. F. Ind. xxvi. 63 b, They thought this kindc 
of weather was aiwayes durable there. 1667 Milton P. L, 

V. 581 Time, .measures all things durable By present, p.Tst, 
and future. 1734 Hu.me JJist. Eng. I. x. 204 The com- 
punction of Rich-ard for his undutifiil behaviour wa.s dur.Tl>lc. 
1839 Ai.ison Hist. (1849-50) VII. xli. § 58. 63 

Comparinc his durable dc.sigiis with the temporary cx- 
pedieiils of the statesmen who. . followed him. 

2. Able to withstand change, tlecay, or wear. 

1398 Tkevisa Earth, de P, R. xvn. Ixxxiii. (Tollem. MS.) 

The tre Jierof fof Hex] is durable and sirongc, and ny^e 
noiift able to rote. 1490-85 Malory /I rMirr xvii. vi, The 
best wood and moust durable dial men mayc fyndc. 1555 
Kdkn Decades 42 I'o dye clothe with a more fayre and 
tiurable colour. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 134 
Sun-burnt bricks, hard and durable. 1703 MoxtJN Afcch. 
E.verc. 338 They make a gootl Pavement, and are very 
Dur.nble. 1874 Mickletiivvaite A/ix /. Churches 225 
Inscriptions are more durable inci.sed than In relief. 

+ 3. Able to endure toil, fatigue, etc. Obs. 

1540-s Klyot Image Got*. (1556) 4 Stronge and durable to 
suslcigne pcyncs. 1596 IJalkymi-i.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 

I. 63 j'h.mr horsc.s ar vcric Htle..liOt in labour mcruclluii.s 
durable. x6i6 .Sukel. & Markii. Country Farme 708 
French Go.sbawkcs .. arc neither so valiant, sound or 
durable, as those which are bred in Ireland. 

+ 4. Capable of being endured, endurable. Obs. 

1900 Barclay Hhvp 0/ Folys I- *94 A stmill di.scas 
which is vnuughe duranle At the begynnynge. 
DuraDleueSS (diu«>’rab’lnus). Now mre. [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
durable. 

1. = DuBABiLiry I. 

Golding De Alomay ix. (1617)141 The iiieasiinng 
of durablenesse. .they call Time. 1668 H . More Pw. Pial. j 
IV. XXV. (1713) 350 matg.f The Apostacy of ihc Church, how j 
con.si»tent with the durableness of God’s Kingdom. *7*5 I 
Hr ADLKV Fam. Diet. .s. v. Pease. Pease, everlasiing, shj call d ; 
because of its durableness. *754 Sherlock /W. (1764) • >• 
243 Speculating on the Durableness of Ihings without 
themselves. 

2. =* Durability a. 

1579-80 North Plutarch To Rdr. i (R.) There neither 
picture, nor image of marble, nor arch iniimph . . that 
can match the durablenew of an elof^uent history. (669 
WoKLiooK Syst. Agric. (i68t) ^ No Timber natunil to our 
English Soil exceeds the Oak, for its Plenty, btrenrth, and 
Durableness. 1776 Adam .Smith W. M i. xl hi. (1869) I. 
331 Tlie durableness of metals is the foundation of this 
steadiness of price. 1778 Eng. Casetteer s.v. Barrington. 

A quarry of free-stone, .noted for its durableness. 


1 3 . Power of endurance. Cf. Durablk 3. Obs. 

1737 Br.ackfn Farriery [mpr. (*757' II. So He . . exceeds 
our English Horse as to Durableness In Irawlling. 
Durably (diu vr&bli), culv. [f. as prec. 1- -LY 2 .] 

1. In .1 durable or lasting maimer; lastingly. 

<21586 Sidney (J.), Monuments engrav^ ilk marble, and 

yet more durably in men's memories. 1846 Sir T. BroW'NB 
Pseud. Ep. VII. xvi. 374 Yet did not his Sucecs-sors durably 
I inherit that .scruple. 1775 Priestley Oh Air I. 330 A 
! durably clastic yiipour. 1831 LYtroN Goilolphin 7 ITie 
habits of his mind were durably formed. 1868 E. Ed- 
wards Raleigh 1 . xv. 204 The play and the publication of 
the book strongly and durably affected Queen Elizabeth. 

fb. Continually; continuously. Ohs. 

1555 A DP. Parker /’j. xlv. 134 The Moyle so shall 
durably, To thee aye lhankes pronounce. 1688 Hoyi.e Final 
Causes Eat. Things i. 59 'I hat weariness, which , . tluTt 
durably constrained posture wimid be .sure to give them. 
1797 Holcrokt iw.S tolberg's Trav. (c<l. a) I M. Ixvii. 48 'J’he 
nunintain ceased to repeat -its quick successive claps of 
thunder, and continued to roll it durably. 

2 . iyo as to withstand wear or decay. 

fx8oQ Pinkney Tra 7 f. France 135 Others being more 
duranly constructed, were still habitable. 

tDoracine, <*- {sh.) Obs. [a. F. ifuracine 
(i6lh c. in Littrd, first ns .ndj.j stone Iniit with hard 
pulp, ad. L. dilratiiTus liard-berricd, f.durus hard 
+ acinus berry.] 

A. a^. Applied to stone-fruit ; Having a hard 
pulp. B. sh. A cherry with a hard pulp. 

1578 Lyi'E Dodoensv. xl. 710 'I'h.Tt kinde [of peach] whiche 
will not easily be separated from the stone, .are called 
Duracina. z6oi Hoi.iand Pliny ^ I. 448 'I'he Duraciiie 
Cherries be the soueraign, which in Caiiipaine are called 
Pliniuttu. 1655 Moufrt & Bennkt Health's Improi*. (1746) 
394 Durnrines, nr in French Cicurs, or Heart-Cherries, 

. . are the firmest of all other. 

tDu'ral, a.i A/us. Ohs. [f. It. duro hard, 
h.irsh, in Music also ' sharp '.] ^ Dure a. 2. 

1609 Doulano Omith. AHcrol. 14 The ^ Scale t] Durall is 
a Progression of Musif;all Voyccs, rising from A to fl 
sharjicly, that is, by the Voyce Mi. ^ [1753 Chamuer.s Cyct. 
Supp.. D urate or Duro. in the Italian music . . This luiine 
is given to B natural, by reason its sound is sharp, when 
conqian-d with B mol, or fint.J 

Dural (diib'Tal), [f. Dura {dura mater) 
+ -AL.] Of or pe rtaining to the dura mater. 
x888 Medical AVriu LII. 430 'I'hc dural vessels were well 
injected externally and internallv. 1890 F. P. Fosh:k Med. 
Diet,. Dural, pertaining to the dura, 
il Duramator (diu»’rfi Anal. [Med.L. 

-» hard mother ; literal translation of the Arabic 
umm akyalb/aU or u/tim al~ 

jdfryah (Hocthor) in the same sense, in accordance 
with the Arabic use of 'father’, ‘mother ‘ son*, etc. 
lo indicate relations between things.] The dense, 
tough, outermost membranous envelope of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

ri4oo Lanfranc's Cimrg, 112 An hard panniclc i>aL is to 
seie a clooh J».'d is vndir^ brayn panne.. I>c which p.m- 
niclu . . is elepid dura muter. 11^5 tr. Brunssx'yke' s Surg. 
A iv h/i (.St.anf.) Than within be ij. .small flecus nainecl dura 
mater and pia m.Tter, than the substance of the hrayncs. 
*717 Prior Alma ni. 157 How could 1 play the coni- 
meiiiator On dura and on pia mater? 1767000111 Treat. 
Wounds I. 270 'I’hc Dura Muter is an inelastic membrane, 
about the thickness of p.arr.hmcnt. 1873 M ivart F.lem. A uaf. 
ix. 36s The solid stnicturcs which protect the ceiebro-spiiial 
axis are lined by a dense nicmbiaiic— the dura mater. 

Ii Duramen (diurt~>*iiicii). Hot. [rare 1 .. duriT 
men hardness; a hardened or ligneous vine-brnnth 
(Columella), f. durdre to harden.] The central 
wood or heart-w'ood of an cxogciKiu.s tree. 

iZyt Penny Cycl. IX. /os/i. 1839 CAurK.Ni i-R Princ. 
Gen, 4- Comp. Phvs. 8 329 'J'hc ilepusiiioii of the nrodiu ts 
of secretion which gives streiiglh .anfl firnimss to die diira- 
nicii, destroys or greatly dhiiiiii.slivs its power of triin.-mitiing 
fluid. i88a Vinks Sachs Hot. 133 ««"«' «f 

alburnum are gradually triansfonned into dinaiiu'.M . . the 
Cell-walls assuming 11 darker colour, frojii saturution with 
resin, tolouring-siibsiaiicf}., etc. The <lisliinUoii between 
j alburiiiiin anil durnnieii is very clear and wcll-inarked iti 
the oak, walnut, cherry, dm.. brazil woixl, etc. 

DurunOO (diii*»Tans). [a. OF- durance cluta- 
tion, f. durcr to last, Duke : see -ance.] 
tl. (.‘ontiniLince, duration ; lastingncss. Obs. 

1494 FaiiVan Chron. I. t y,. tJoiiie vvryters iiccompt the 
rcime of the diirauiicc of this kyngd-rme from Cerdiciis 
to Kgljert, and some lo the last ycrc of Aluredus. 15^ 
A. M. tr. GabcUumer's Bk. Physicke isdn Let il soe rest in 
a sell.Tr the durance of 14 daye-s. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. Imiia 
iV P. 271 Had not that Iiistig.Ttor of ills., forbid its 
Durance by maliciously .sowing 'Pares. 

1 2 . Lasting quality, durability. Obs. 
xggo T. MIoueet] Silinvormes 60 That compar'd with 
this IS nought so fine . .Nor of like durance. 1663 GkkuIkr 
Counsel 108 Precious Wood . . troth for Colour, Aromatick 
Miidl and Durance. 1703 Art Vintners 33 It acquires a 
better durance and taste. 1847 Emerson Poems. Astrxa 
Wk.s. (Bohn) 1 . 444 The durance of u granite ledge. 

f 3 . A stout durable cloth. (Cf. Durant jA) Obs. 
1583 ill Earth. E. {X I. 77 A payr of blew pt^nd hosse, 
drawin furthe wt Dcwrancc. ^ 1588 Aec.’bk, ejlV, Wray 
ill Antiquary (t^6) Feb. 54 li pece cremosynge Duraunce 
..and one pece hlacke duraunce. i6oz Cornwaixyick Ess, 
(163a) xiii, I refuse to wcare buffe for the lotting, and shall 
I be content to apparrcll my liraine in durance 7 1700 M ks. 
Chackkn ihohpe Female Tatter in Malcolm A need. xZtk 
C. (x8o8) 133 Sliallons, durances, and right Scotcli plaids. 
4. Endurance (of toil or fatigue), arch, 

Sl*-» 
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I<79 Spknseb SAr/A- Cal. Epil. 3 That . . time in durance 
shall outwcare. i6ii Si»Ki'y> ///*/. Gt. Brit. v. vii. {| <. 38 
Tboii hardinesse . . iiartly nalurall, and partly acquired by 
practise of their botlies to durance. x88s K.^ Ui/cuanan 
(uni \ Man 111 . 31 Many a man.. had saved himself from 
. . madness by ilie hard durance of toil. 

5 . Forced confinement, imprisonment; constraint. 
Now csp. in phr. in durance vile, Cf. Duress 3. 

1513 Mork in Onifion Chron. (1568) 11 . 773 Those th.at 
hnvetiiH letted to put them in diirauiice without colour, will 
let little to procure their destruction without cause. 15^ 
Gkakton ChroH, II. 83 llis mother, which as yet wa.s in 
durance in Kn^lande. 1597 Siiaks. e Hen. /!', v. v. 36 
Thy in ba.se Durance, and contagious prison. 

1637 Sanijersov .SVrw/. 11 . 62 St. P.iul l>cijii; at dur-nnee in 
Rome. *663 BurtER Hut/. 1. iii. 995 Him they reloa.se 
from durance base. 1770 Hurkf. Prex. lyfse&nt, Wks. 1842 
I. 130 This royal servitude and vile durance. 1701 Mac- 
kintosh I'inti, Wks. 1846 III. 9 'lo deliver the 

peerless and immaculate Antoinetta . .from the duratice vile 
in which she has so long been iniiiiiired in tlie 'ruillerics. 
17^ IfUKNS Exii^ux to Maria 57 A workhouse !. . Indiir.'ince 
vile here must I wake and weep. 1841 Borrow Fdacali 1 . 1*46 
The writer, who. . was in durance for stealing u pair of mules. 

tXhtrancy. Oh, rare, [see -anuy.] "prcc. 1. 

1647 ?l. .Song of Sofil \i. y 11. xlvii, A never fading 

duraucie Belongs to all hid principles of life. 160 - - Con- 
Jet t. Calculi. (1662) 1 19 The permanency and stable dm . ancy 
of the world. 

Durand, -ly, obs. north, forms of Durino, -ly. 
Duranf^te (diurse'^gait). Min, [Named 
1869, from Durango in Mexico.] A lluo-arsenatc 
of aluminium .'ind sodium, in orange-red crystals. 

1869 Anier. Jrnl. Se, Ser. 11. XLVIII. 182, 1 propose for 
it the name Durangite. 

Dturant (diri*»’ri\nt), a, and sb. [a. F. durante 
pres. pplc. of durcr to l.-ist, continue, Dure.] 
tA. adj. Lasting, continuous ; current, present. 
1455 Paxton Lett. No. 237 1 . ^5 [lo hear of his] durant 
prosperitc ;iinl welfare. 1494 Jacyan Chnm. 2 Of n.'imcs 
of tymes, and of the ditraimt yere. 165a Makbory Comm. 
Hahnk. i. a Christ’s so frequent, so durant prayeis. 1653 J* 
Hali. Parat/pxt'x 97 Can he. .suppiisc the greatnesseof his 
Master were corisiant and durant. 

B. sb. A woollen stuff called by some 'ever- 
lasting' (AVebslcr, i8j 8) ; a variety of tammy. 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counfing ho. 428 .Superfine black 
durants. 1851 (atal. Gt. Rxhib. 1. 98 V'.abrics com- 
posed entirely of Wool.. Durants .and BmningK. 1883 Beck 
Drafer'x DUt.%, v., Bolli Tamies and Durants were hot- 
pressed and gliixed, but the former were kept at the full 
width of the cloth, while the I.attcr were creas^. 

II Durante idiurcc'nt/), pres pplc. and prep. 
I'hc Latin pres. pjdc. durdns enduring, in alilative 
singular, u.sed in absolute constructions. 

a. In Latin phrases durante bcnephnilOy during 
pleasure ; durante vita^ life enduring, tluring life. 

1821 Dchatex Ho. of Lords (Camden) 83 Whether to be 
degr.ided durante x'ita. a i/wj .MinDi.EToN Anyth, for 
i^uiet Life iv. i. E iij. I cannot longer merit their durante 
oene plmita. xtefi Wychkhley PI. Dealer v.^ iii, I'o have 
the priviledges of a Husband, without the dominion : that is 
Durante, beneplacito. 

t b. Hence, in I'.nglish context, = Dl'RTno. Ohs. 

1556 A urelio .J- I sab. i l« viij, lo lake picsour dunuite 

thy lyfc. Hi6fi l|f. Moi NTACf Arts 4* Mon. (1642) lot 
Dunintelhv muioiity of Io.as suiviving. 1831 J. P. Kennedy 
Swa/bm/ B. xvi. (iP/io) 14/ It was a grant durante the 
existenct: of the mill-pond. 

Xhiratiou (diurrTuj^n [a. obs. F. duration, 
ad. laic L. durdtion-em, n. of action f. durdre to 
harden, endure : sec Dlmik v. Used by Chaucer, 
and then after 1600; not in Shaks.] 

1 . Lasting; coiitinuaiice in time ; the continuance 
or length of time ; the time during which a thing, 
action, or state continues. 

/ 13^ Chavcek //, Pan/e ill. 1024 And y.if hem eke 
duraciouii. ^ — Enfs T. 2138 'I'hai same prince.. 

Hath stalilisscd in this wretched world adoun Certtprne 
dayesand duraciouii [C’rrr^., /V/7i»., A/z/zj/f. dominacioun jTu 
al that is engendrid in this place. 1614 Jackson Creed nr. 
XXX. § 5. 283 The actual! visibilitie of colours wholly dcwiuls 
vpon the light, a.s w’vll for exi.N(*:n(;u a.s duration. 1677X1. m.k 
C rt. Gent ilex IV. 287 What is Duration, but the persevering 
of a thing in its existence? 1685 Boyi.f. .Sa/ttb, Air 80 
Their ilurution was unequal, some lasting ten or fiReeri days, 
.and others lon.ijer. 17XX Addison .SPeet. No. 94 Ts Thai 
Space of Duration which we call u Minute. 2^3 C<)wrKK 
Let. 24 Ftd)., The peace will probably be of short dura- 
tion. x86a Sim B. Bkodhs 1H7. II. iv. 118 1 ’ho 
average duration of human jife in the agricultural districts 
is beyond that of the great citie.s. 

t b. I-asting in use ; endurance of wear ; durable- 
ness, |)crmancnce. Obs. 

^ 1637 Earl Monm. tr. Malvczets Romulus St Tarq, 139 
That .Magistracy in .Stntes is of duration, wliich is content 
to execute a.>; a Minister, not to command as a Lord. 
i66;S Sir T. Hekukri Trav. (1677) 380 Date., a Tree 
winch Ixxh for imality, duration, and iruit is lelc.). X7i« 
). J.iMES tr. Le Blouit s Gardening \li-MOn,. of Cittwiit, 
is preferable to all for its Duration. 1753 Hanwav Prtw. 
(i7<>2' I. 111. xxxiv. 157 The brick. .appCtm to be ill prepared 
for dur.Ttion. 

t 2 . 1 lardeiiing. Obs. ^ 

x6i» Woodall Afate (1653) *70 Duration is cither 
when things moUifted at the fire are set in a cold place to 
Itiirden ; or by boyting . . do waxe hard. 1^7 Tomlinhon 
Aeno/ts Disp. 75 'fjic doctrine of Mollition and Duration. 
Ticiicc Diira*tlonal <1., pertaining to duration. 

1881 SvoiTiswopi* in Nature No. 623. 549 'I’he durational 
character ufihis former is very much more marked than that 
of this latter. 
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li Durbar (dv'jblx). East Indies. Also dar- I 
bAr. [Hers, and Unlu^l^ darbdr court.] | 

1 . The court kept by an Indian ruler ; a public j 
audience or Icvce held by a native prince, or by a 
Dritish governor or viceroy in India. 

z6i^ Hawkins in Pitrclms PU&rims (1625) I. iv. 433 (V.) 
An inner court where tho King keepes his Dartiar. 1665 
Sir T. Hgkhekt Trav. (1677)98 This Noble Prince shew.s 
himself in the l)urbar and Jarneo to the people not so oft 
as was expected. 1804 Wellington in C>wcn Wetlexley'x 
Dexp. 298 'I'o hiy these communications licfore tho Peishw.Vs 
Durbar. 186a Beveridge Hist. India III. viii. vi. 475 
'Fhc Maharanee held durbars daily. 1881 Sir W. Hunter | 
in Encyd. Brit. XU. 811 On January t, 1877, Queen 
VTcturiu was proclaimed Empress of India at a darbdr of ' 
iinetpialled inagnihccnce, held on the historic ' ridge ' over- | 
looking the Mughal capital of Delhi. 188^ 'Ame« (weekly > 
ed.) p Aug. f/a A grand Durbar was held .. by Mr. Cros- j 
lliwaite the Cominissiuncr at Mandalay. ! 

attrib. 1867 Evening Star 7 Dec., The beautiful durbar- 
tent of red and yellow silk. 

2 . The hall or place of audience. 

1793 Hodges Trav. India 105 In the inner court arc the 
remains of the durbar, or hall of public audience. x888 
Ouiver July 673/1 The Duibar, a large audience hall, 
w'hich forms a part of ev'cry Eastern palace. 

Durdum, var. of Dirdum. 

Dure (tlifu'i), V. arch, and dial. Also 4 duyre, 
dyre, 4-^ dour.e, 5 doure, dewre, dowro, 

6 duer. [a. F. dure-r to last, continue, persist, 
t extend :—L. dtird-re to harden, be hardened, 
endure, hold out, last, f. dftr-us hard.] 

1 . intr. To Inst, continue in existence, arch, 
c 1*73 Lay. 26708 Al hanc day long durede J>at fiht strong. 
c 1313 SiiuREHAM 3 H V nc muje nau^t^ diiry. c 1330 K. 
Brunnk Chron, Pref. (1810) 189 pare Uriels he poiuit to 
hunoure With som ping pat ny inyght doiirc. 13. . Minor 
Poems fr. yemon A 1 S. xxxvii. 793 Monties lyf ni$ hole : 
.schorl : Sone wol hit go ; Bote pe sely sonic Duyrcp euer- j 
mo. e 1450 Merlin 32 As longe us the worldc durcih shall ' 
thi buke gl.'idly l>en herde. 15^34 Tinoale Matt. xiii. 21 i 
Vet liulh he no rott.s in him .selte, therfore dureth but a j 
season. 1533 Ukllenukn Lh>y iv. 11822) 321 'l‘h:irc | 
empire durit iiocht lang. 1375 Ciiurciiyakd Chippes (1817) j 
^ This bickring duerd, fourc hours and mote .it lest. 1664 j 
Evelyn Syha (1776) a6i The wood licing preserved dry, ; 
will dure a very long time. 1669 Wori.iix;e Syst. Agrk. \ 
(t68i) 247 \ uu may change fur the other, and so make your 
.sport dure the longer. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xevi. 6 
In thy love dureth a plenary joy. t88a in IV. IVorv. Gloss. 

+ 2 . To persist, ' hold out ' in action ; to continue 
in a certain state, condition, or jdace. Obs. 

1*97 1^* (^i-occ. (1734) 181 He po3ic.,to wynne 3»t *''1 ' 
Europe, :jyf he myjte dure. 13. . Coer de L. 2937 The 
Sare7yne.s myghteii nought dourc. And flowen into the 
heye toure. e 1477 Cax ion Jason. 8 b, tThcy] persecutcil 
tliem with their .irowcn. as long as they tlured. a 1510 
Docci A.s A*. Hart 469 For so in diik he tniclit no langar 
dure, a 1541 WvArr Despair counsdleth, etc. J*oet. Wks. 

97 Against the .stream thou mayst not dure. 1573 Satir, 
PoiMS Reform. xHi. 639 As the body can not dure, Except 
in .sesoun men procure Fude in dew' lyme it to sustcrie. 
t 3 . To continue or extend onward in space. Obs. ! 
H1300 FlorhSf Bl. 210 BabUloine..Durep abiitc furten- j 
ni^t 3oiidc. CZ400 Mal'NDKv. (1839) vi. 67 ’I’here begyn- | 
nvthe the Vale of Kbron, that durctn nyghe to Jerusalem. 1 
1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xvii. 52 Lykc os a llye goth | 
round alioutc a round apple In like wy.se myuhl a man 
gotj roundc aboute tlierthe as ferre as thertlie dureth. 
^1500 Mdusinc .\xxvi. 281 Nygh therby w’as afoiesl that 
dured a myle. 

1 4 . trans. To sustain, undergo, bear (pain, op- 
position, etc.) ; to endure. Obs. 

1*97 K, Glwc, (1724) .135 5yfhco yt may dure. C1400 
Vvtaine tjr Gnro. 2634 Alight tharc none Ins dinte.s dour, 
giw Ld. Beknern //mzin Ixvii. 233 Durynge grctc sorow 
in y^orryble prj^sun. 1594 Marlowe & Nasmk Dido iv. iii, 

I may not dure this female drudgery. 1598 Marston Pyg’ 
mal. Sat. i. (1764) 138 He that .. arm’d in proofe, dare dure 
a .strawes strong push. 

6. 'To harden : see During vhl. sb. 2. 

Dure (diu’oj), a. arch. Also 4 dur, 5 deure, 

6 .SV. duire. [a. F. dur, dure L. diirus hard ; 
cf. also Dour.] 

1 . Hard. lit. and /tg. 

CZ375 .S’r. Ley^. Saints, Andreas 6ai Gyf pat pu sa dur 
wil lie p.'it pu wil nocht con.seiit tome. 141* -so Lvdg. Citron. 
Troy I. vi, His bryght skates were so hard and dure. xfAj 
Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 155 As the woirme that workis 
vnder cuire At lenth the tre consumis that is duire. 1567 
Turuerv. Ovid's J^ist, 47 'I'hat place with dure and 
deadly dime hath Cupid erased earst. 1664 Flodden P\ 
viii. 80 BI0W.S with bils most dure was delt. 1848 Lyti on 
Harold IX. i, In reply to t<x> dure a request. 1885 R. F. 
Bur I on icxh Nts. 1. iii The last Judgment will deal them 
diircr pains and more enduring. 

1 2 . Mus. Sharp. (In cjuot. applied to the note 
now called B natunal, as distinguished from B flat.) 
[cf. F. dur, formerly used in same sense.] 

1609 Douland Oruith. Mkrol, 15 The Scale of [] dure, and 
where the Mutations arc made. Ibid. 16 For h dures are not 
changed into b mols, nor contrarily. 

Hence Du*r«ly adv.\ Du’reneM, stubbornness. 

*375 •Sic* Saints, facobus {minor) ^7 po lowis.. 
walJ [not] mend par wikit Itfiis. .hot in to durnes ay abad. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 102 He made hU heed hurtle ayeust 
his crawpe right sore and durely. 

Dure, obs. form of Dark, Deer, Door. 
tDuree, durei^^; Obs. [a. F.<A#r<,V(i2thc. 
in IIatz.-Darm.) duration, f. durer to endure.] a. 
Power of endu lance, b. Duration. 


<1330 R. Brunnr Chron. (x 8 io) z 6 pe kynges folk was 
litclic, it had no dure. On the nyght he fled away, pat non 
.suld oim se. — Chron. IVace (Rolls) 14123 myghte 
Moddred haue no duree, Ne no fot heldcn bis meynee. 
t DllTef^ a. Obs. [f. Dure v. -h -fuuJ Last- 
ing, continuing, durable. 

*594 SrEN.sER Amoretti vi, The durefull Oake, whose sap 
i.s not yet dride. 1396 — E, Q. iv. x. 39 Neither nrctlous 
.stone, nor durefull ivasse. 1614 Raucigh Hist, tvorld i. 
(1634156 A durefull continuance, 
t DUTeleSB, a. obs. [f. as prec. + -LERS.] 
Not lasting, unenduriiig, transient. 

z6z4 Raleigh Hist. IVorld 1. (1634) 23 The false and 
durelcsse pleasures of this St.age-play World. ^ 1636 Fkatly 
Clavis Myst. xlv. 664 A.s la-sUng us the other is durelesse. 
DnrerOS^ue (d/Vrere’sk), a. [sec -KRguE.] In 
the style or manner of Albert Diirer (1471-152S), 
the most distinguished Renascence artist of Ger- 
many, famous both as painter and as engraver on 
copper and on wood. 

xUo Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ii. 9 *3. a*3 Trace this 
fact, .through Greek, Venetian, and Durcresque art. 1893 
Nation (N. Y.) 23 Mar. 221/1 Nor docs he rely upon Greek 
drapery or Durcresque handling for success as book deco- 
rutur. 1896 IVestm. Gas. 23 Mar. a/i DurcrciuiUG as it is in 
its treatment. 

Duress, dur else (dim c‘s,(Uuo*res),rf'. Forms : 

4- 9 duresse, 4 duresoe, (5 dwresse, dewrease), 

5- 7 dures, 7^ duress, [a. obs. F. duresse, -esce, 
-ece, hardness, oppression, constraint:— L. duritia 
( • dmitii's), n. of quality 1. dur-tts hard.] 

+ 1. llaidncss; roughness, violence, severity; 
hardiness of endurance, resistance, etc. ; firnmess. 

c 1400 Test. Love i. i, By diirv.she of sorowc. 1 1440 
Promp. Patvf. 135/2 Dwresse, or hardencssc, duruies. c 1400 
Ross La Belle Dame 463 in Pol, Rd, tjr L. /WW/H1866167 
An herle of snclie duresse.. yc wynne ai this diflame by 
cruelte. 165Z N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. ii. 13 What he 
did was done by duress of mind. 

t 2 - Harsh or severe ircalmcnt, infliction of hard- 
ship; oppression, cruelly ; harm, injury ; affliction. 

[1*9* Bruton v. iii. Hi .Sauiita dure.si;e fere.j 113*0 
Seuyu Sag. iW.) 2189 .Ac yif thou do thi .sone duresse. 
c 1330 Will. Pateme ii>74 pc duresse pal he wrou3t. t Z430 
Iadc. Alin. Pot'Ms 128 (AI.Ttz.)1’he wolfein ficldis the shepe 
doth grctc duresse. 1508 Dunbar A/. Targe 170 'I’hair 
scharp assayc.s iiiycht do no liurcs 'I'o me, Z673 in jacksou's 
Wks. (1844) IX. 271 'Jatight to hunt counter for plea.sure, 
and seek delights in diflicultics and duresses. 

3 . Forcible icstiaint or restriction ; confinement, 
imprisonment ; =* Durance 5. b. Harshness or 
slrictncss of confinenient (cf. senses 1 and 2}. 

c 1430 Life St. Nath. (Roxb. 1884) 13 She wyl. .put me in 
duresse as poui I were a faytour. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
(Brosc add. Harl. M.S.) exevt. 353 Kynge Richardc vnder 
dures of prison in the 'J’onre of Ixmdon. ZS77-B7 Hoi.insheij 
Chron. II. 40/1 He w'as suddenlie appreliendcd , . and kept 
in duresse, by reson that he was suspected to lie of no 
sound religion. z6st N, Bacon Disc. Got>t. Eng. 11. lix.iBC He 
kept the whole Synod in diire.ss to have their voles for the 
election of hi.s Son to be his successor. z8oo Wellinuion 
in Gurw. Desp. I. 249 What, then, is the degree of duresse 
which LS to constitute iinprisonmcnt ? 1857 Todlmin Smith 
Parish yjft Persons in prisons, workhouses, asylums, ho- 
pitnl.s, or under any form of duress. 1880 M'Cakihy Ovut 
Times IV. Ivi. 222 Some of llie iiiissionarics had been four 
years in duresse. 

4 . Constraint, compulsion; spec, in Laiv, Con- 
straint illegally exercised to force a ijerson to 
perform some act. 

Such compulsion may be by actual imprisonment, by 
direul of imprisonment or of loss of life or limb, or by phys- 
ical violence. A deed or contract made under duress is void- 
able on a plea of duress at a subsequent trial. 

*596, Sfensf.k O. IV. xii. 10 If he should through pride 

your doomc undo, Do you by duresse him compcll thereto, 
And ill this prison put him here. z6oz-a Fvlbecke xst Pt, 
Farall. 3 If an infant mtike.. a lea.se by dures, if the le&sce 
enter, the infant may haue an assise. 1643 Prvnnk SenK Pmoer 
Pari. II. 78 A Mnrriaac, Bond, or deed made by Duresse or 
Menace, are good in I21W, and not ineerly void, but voidable 
only upon a Plea and Tryall. Z765 Blackstone Comm. 1. i. 
X31 The constraint a m.an is under in the.se circumstances is 
called ill law duress, fri>m the I«atin durit ies, of which there 
are two sorts; duress of imprisonment, where a man actually 
loses his liberty, .and duress per minas, where the hardship 
is only threatened and impending. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat, (1852) 1. 550 The man was under duresse, and his act 
not voluntary, hut imposed upon him by force. 2876 
Digdy Real Prop. x. § x. 369 Similar principic.s apply to 
conveyances by person.*! under duress, that is, under pres- 
sure of illegal bodily restraint, or of danger to life or 
limb. ZB96 W. T. Stead Pref. to Noble's Chr. Y. a, 1 
made the omksions with reluctance, under duress from the 
inexorable printer, 
b. ellipt. for plea of duress. 

i6z3 Sir II. Finch Lato (2636) lo One imprisoned till he 
bee content to make an obligation . . being at large, yet he 
shall aiioid it by dures of imprisonment. 
tDure'M, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
subject to duress, constraint, or oppression. Hence 
t Dnra’ssor, he who subjects another to duress. 
az6a6 Bacon Max, 4- Uses Com. Law xxii. (163^ 82 If 
the party duressed doe make any motion or offer. Ibid., If 
it had brane moved from the dureasor, who had said [etc.], 
t Dnret. Obs, [£tym. otecure. (cf. OF. duret 
dim. of dur hard.)] A kind of dance. 

z6zs Bkaum. h Fl. Masque at Gray's fun Stage Direct., 
The knights take their ladies to dance with them galliards, 
dtirets corantoes. 

llDilXtt*ttO« Obs. Also -otta, -ette, -etty. 
[a. It. duretto, dim. of duro hardt-L. duru m 



DtmaAH. 


DirsH. 


hard] A coarse or stout sort of stuff; app. so 
named from its durable quality. Also ottrA. 

1619 PuRCHAS Microcosm^ xxvii. 969 The new dcuised 
names of Stuffes and Colours, -the lying n.^es of Perpetu« 
.ino and Durctto. 1638 Sir T. Hkrukrt TtaXK (ad. a) 
These MoheIian.*i. .are cut and pinckt in several works, upon 
their duretto skins, face, armcs, and thighs. 1^ Maynb 
City Match I. V. in Hazl. DwisUy XIII. aaa, 1 never durst 
be seen Hefore my father out of duretta and scn;c. 

L. Robert.s / reas. / raff. 41 Grogr.'imc-yarne of which is 
made lames 1? Janes], Grogr.im.s, Durettes, silke.mohers. 
1660 Act 12 Chas, /ft c. 4 Sched., Durance or Uuretty. 

ilDurg^ E, indies. Also durgaw. 

[Pers, dargdh royal court ; gate, door, large 

bench.] In India, ‘ The shrine of a (Mohammedan) 
saint, a place of religious resort and prayer.* (Yule.) 

1793 Hoi)r.K.s Trait. India 87 On some of the hiKhu'^l of 
these hills I observed durRjiws, or burial places, with little 
chapels annexed, belonging to the Mussulmans. 1845 
STocQUiii KH Ifandl'k. /</■//. /W/rf (1854) 29 j In a durgan, 
or mosijuc outside the town, lie the lK>nc.s of Chanda S.ahib. 

Du'rffaxi, -en. dial, [This and dial, diogy 
dwarfish, are app. derived from some of the forms 
mentioned under Dwahf.] An undersized person 
or animal ; a dwarf. 

1706 Phili.ips (cd. Kersey), Dttrj^n, a little thick and 
short Person ; a Dwarf, ijw FiKi.niNo Tom Thumb 11. v, 
•And call my princess such a Jurgen wed {/. 0. 'lorn ThumliJ ? 

Gloucester iUois.t Durgant^ name for an uudersixed 
horse in u large team. 

II Durian (d;/r/‘an, duo‘rian). AI.ko f>~ durion, 
6-7 duryoen, 7 duroyon, 8 durean, g dorian. 
[Malay durian^ f. dun^ thorn, jirickle : 
so called from its prickly coat (Marsden).] The 
ovtil or globular fruit of Dnrio zihelhinus^ N.O. 
SUrmliaceR't ‘'i of tJie Indian Archi|x*lago ; it 
has n h.ard prickly rind and luscious cream-coloured 
pulp, of a strong civet odour, but agreeable taste ; 
also the tree itself. 

1588 P.\KKK tr.^ McudortfCs Hist. China 393 1 'here is 
one, is called in (he M.'ilaca t<>ngue Durion, and is so 
good that . . it doth exceede in s:\vour all ulliurs that cucr 
they had seene, or tasted. 1634 Sm T. Hfhbkkt Trav. 
184 'J'he Dnroyen .. may be c.allcd an Kpitome of nil 
the best and rnrest fruits. 1697 DAMPtKH Voy. I. xi. 319 
The Trees that be.'»r the Durians, arc ns big .ts Apple Trees 
. . the Fruit . . ns white ns I^filk, and as soft .ns Cream, and 
the t.iste very delicious. i7«7 A. Hamii.tom New Acc. Ji. 
Ind. II. .XX.VIX. 8f The Durc.-iii is another excellent Fruit, 
but oirensive to some Peoples Noses, for It siuells very like 
hiimnu Kxcreiiicuts, but when once Uisted the Smell v.'inishes. 
1884 (>. Rev , Apr. 332 Loftiest in height as unrivalled in 
excellence of fl:.ivourcd fruit, the royal durion. 1887 Anna 
Forbes Imidinde 111 The dun.'in, of which Mr. Wallicc 
.s;i^ lh.it it is worth a voyage to the F.a.st to l;i.sle it. 

During (diu»*riij), tm. sh. [f. Duhk v. + -ino i .] 

1 . The action of the verb T)(’KE ; duration. 

C1374 Chauckk Hih'ih. iv. pr. iv. gy (Camb. Yif they 

weerc of Icngcrc durynge. 138a Wycuik i Ksdras iv. 40 
Magc.sle of allc cluringis almue time [ae^tornut]. 15^ 
I'ili^r. Pet^. (W. ilcW. 1531) 241 How shone they Iiychc;.s.scl 
be ill during. ax66i FcLLk'R H^or/hies ui. \1662) 38 Long 
the during thiueof. 

2 . Hardening ; ind iiralion. in tiuot. 

1804 //uii Advertiser 30 Tune a/3 A Park-Mill, three 
Txrnlhcr-houses, two Durin^'shades. 

Dueling, ///. [f. as prcc. + -lNO-.] That 

dnres ; listing, continuing. 

1308 Thkvi.sa liartk. De P. R. vit. x. (1495) 230 Falh iige 
cuyfles bell moost duriiige and hnrde to ncclc. Z5M T. 
TIowpxl Arh, Amitie (1879) 51 Nur canst thou . . stop the 
trunipe, that sounds hir during fame. z6oz Wi-kvkr Mirr. 
Mart. Dj, Marble.. and during Ailam.'int. 1633 I'r. H ai l 
Hard TextSt N. T, 226 Ch.irity is a during and perpetual 
grace. 1850 IJi.ACKic ffischylus II. 15 Close-linked chains 
of during adamant. 

During (diuo-iig':, pres. ppk. and prep, 

Also 5 dewor-, 6 duering. 

1 1. 'V\iQpres.pple. of 1 )i;uk v. — enduring, lasting, 
continuing, was used in Kr. and Kng. In a con- 
struction derived from the Latin ‘ablative absolute’; 
thus \.,vita durante t OF. vie durant, }:^^g. life 
during, while life endured or endures. 

c yacoPs If'Wl (E. E. T. S.) 271 Sche was comoiiri 
to .'ille kaj wulde haue here, x v. ^cre duryiige. 1480 Caxton 
('/iron. Kuft. Ixxxviii. 72 She ncucr was seyii among folkc 
hir Ij'f durynge. 25*3 Ln. I)krnp:k.h P'roiss. I. xxxviii. 52 
This sege durynge, tner were many skirmysshes. x5Aa-5 
Brinklow Lofuent, If. Z2, I..will continuallye, m)riyfe 
duringe, praye vnlo the cuerlyninge God. 

'rhe participle also often stood before the sb., 
e. g. I,, durante hello, durant la guerre, Eng. 
during the 7 C>ar; in which construction during 
came in the modern Inngs. to be treated as 
2 . prep. Throughout the whole continuance of ; 
hcncc, in the course of, in the time of. 

c 1385 Chavckh L, G, IK Prol. 283 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) Stcdc- 
faste wedewys durynge alle here lyuys. a Alexander 

1118 In damaging of Darius Jurand \Dultlin endurand] 
nis lyfe. 24. . Kpiph, in Tundalds Kis, 103 This contynued 
duryng mony a yerc. 2548 Hall Chron. , ViV/tn. /K, 221 An 
aiiiuutie of an. C. 1 . [ / 100] dumig liis lyfe. 1585 T. Washi ng- 
TOM tr. Nicko/ay* Kay. i. xxii. 29 A 1 that which during our 
voyage was happened unto us. 2848 /iuiy W/t/s (Camden) 
203 Dureing the ternie of her n.ntur.*ill life. 2670 J. Smith 
Eng, Imprav, Revedd n Trees may live during the world. 
1878 Lady Ciiawortii in xa/A Rep. flist, AfSS, Comm. App. 
Vt49 Judge North, who supplies the Lord Chancelors place 
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during his being sickc. 1754 Hume Hist, Eng, (181a) I. iv. 
281 During the course of seven hundred years, i860 Tyn- 
dall Gtac. I. xxiii. 161 During the night the rain changed 
to snow. 2885 Act 48 ^ 49 Kid. c. 38 § 9 The hours during 
which the offices, .shall In: open. 
t 3 . copij. While; imiil. (Also during that.) 
Obs. rare. [cf. F. durant qtie, pendant que,] 
,*S?ST. BEDiNGFELDtr. Macckiovettts FUrrottint /list. 199 
During that these matters, .were handled in Ttxscana. 2653 
C/oria Narcissus 1. 308 To remaine . . during a nece.ssary 
convcniency might also be h.'id for the reixiiring of her ow'n 
ship, Mem. C*d. Teclcely iv. 32 During the Christians 
and the l^rks were seeking one another for fighting. 

t Dll*rillg[ly, adv. Obs. [f. Du kino ppl. a, + 
-LY“.] Lastingly, continuously; for a long lime. 

x^i%Piigr. (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvii. 72 Yeiien liym 
only to Ktpen liyin duryngly. C2440 Jacob's irKeil 
(K. E. T. S.) 246 pe meke .xeruyth sinertly, & l)'4tly, 
.strongly, and duryngly. (^2475 Rau/Coilycnr 17 The dclp 
duratidlie draif in mony deip dcU. 

Duritike, ob.s. (erron.) form of Diuretic. 
tDurity (<liud*flti). Obs. [ad. L. dhriUis, n. of 
quality f. dnrus hard. Cf. F. dureti (13th c.), 
'earlier OF. durti^ Hardness, lit. and fig. 

1543 I’rahichon Vigo's C hir urg 11. iv.^ tg Ai)o.stenics 
wliycHic cncruic to corruption thoroucli duriteos and harde- 
lies. 1613 CmrakRAM, Puritie, h;ir.Jinesse, crncUic, Imrd- 
ne.ssc. 2846 Sir 'J'. ItRowNK Pseud, lip, 11. i. 55 [Chryslall] 
. .cninmeth short oftheir [gemmes*] compactnesse and niirity. 
177a N ugknt tr. Hist. Friar Gerund \. 533 What motive 
could induce.. to such durity severe. 2795 tr. Mercier's 
FrngmentsX. 151 Physical durity.. engenders moral durity. 

Durk, -e, om. forms of J>ikk, Dark. 

Burling, -yng, obs. forms of Darling. 
Durmast (d^Mmust). [A recent word. The 
first clement is doubtful (see Note below); the 
second is \Ia.st, fruit of forest tree.] A sessile- 
flowered sub-species or variety of oak {Querens 
pubeseens, or Q. sessiliflora ) ; see quut. 1866, 

( U sii al ly durmast-oak 

1792 T. NicHoiji rVv. on (htk Trees 24 'I'boic .nc two 
dilfereiit sorts of oak growing in the INew*] finest, one the 
true englMi . . the other is c.Tncd by the woodmen in the 
forest the dur mast oak, which I believe lo be the second 
sort ofoiik, described by Mr. Miller.. the woixl of which is 
not so strong. 1799 Martvn Flora Rust. I, A branch 
..received from Mr. Nichols out of the New Forest, wlicte 
It is known Ijy the name of the Purniast ()ak. 2841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 212/2 What is called the Durmast oak ..seems 
to us a slight v.aricly of (?. sessihJJ ora, with the leaves 
pubescent on the under side, 1866 Treas. Pot. 949 The 
wo<k 1 of (}. ses.<ii/ty/ora, or 1 Inrmast as it is called, is descrihe«l 
as darker, heavier, an<l tiiorc elastic than that of pedun. 
culata, less e<Lsy to split, not so ca.sy lo brc.Tk, yet the least 
dilTicult to i)cnd. 

The originrd authority for ‘ durma.st ’ appears to be 
Ni< liols, on whose inforimiiion Marlyn inserted it in Ids ed. 
of Miller's Dictionary, whence it has p.T.sscd into general 
book use. According to W. Atkinson in 7 'rans. llort. Sot . 
(*833) I. 336, the name npitear.s to have been mistaken: he 
says * The wo<»dmcn in the Forest call ceriain oaks that have 
dark-coloured acorns Dunanast, but those dun-coloured 
acorns arc found ImhIi of the Q. Pdiuncnlata ami (b sessiii- 
flora ; I have raised trees front them, and consider them as 
only accident.al varieties, ancl tliut the colour of the acorns 
ni.Ty Ik* «x;casioned by something peculiar in the soil (No 
ground ha.s been found for connecting ‘durmast ’ with F. 
duri tin or Ger. diirreiche, varieties of ibe oak. Welsh der”.u 
is^f course, out of the tiucstion.)] 

Durn (tlN-m). Now died. Forms ; 4-7 dorno, 

5 dim, dyrn, 6 doorue, 6-7 durne, 7 dournc, 

9 deru, durn. [Widely used in dialects, Lincoln- 
shire to Cornwall : app. from Norse. Cf. in stunc 
Sense O.Sw. dymi, Korw. dyrn, Sw. dial, dome 
*durnja- deriv. ol*duron, durn ((Jolh. jd. daurons, 
Crim-CoUi. 1 hurts) door, f, </w- Door.] 

A door-i)ost, when made of solid wood ; usually in 
pi. The framework of a doorw.*i^. 

I 1393 Gloss JK.de Piblcszv. in Wright Koc.^ 170 E cnire 
l.a teste la suslymr [Gloss, uver-.slay, M.S. Cambr. h«;ver- 
doincj, 1408 Nottingham Rec. IL 58 Unuin hostium 
cum dirnis de chclario . . unutn hostium et iiniim )>.'ir dc 
dyrne**. 2503 Chutxhw. Acc. Vat ton (Somerset Kec. Sric.) 
127 I'or hewyng of y*' dornenys of y" .seyd dor. 1591 Pkr- 
civALi. .S'p. Piet., Patiente de puerta, the dooriics of a 
doorc, ant a. c z8oo Nokdkn Spec. Frit., Cormv, 59 The 
fayre freehewed stone wymlowes, the Dunics and w rowght 
T)orcpostes, arc converted lo private mens purposes. 1830 
('hurehxv. Ace. Taidstoek in Worth 7 '. l^ar. Acc. (1887) 44 
Paid Stephen Prownc the mason for makinge of new diirncs. 
2787 GkoSE l^riwinc. Gloss., /yum, gate-posts. N(oriIiI. 
1035 Kinc.sley IKestw. Hot \\v. (j86i) 237 So I just pur my 
eye between the wall and the dent of the gale, and I s-iw 
him come up to the back door. 2880 /.*. Coruwall G/oss., 1 
Perns, the wooden frame in which a door swings. 1886 | 
(\ii.e W. Lincolnsh. Gloss, s.v, Door-dern, I am sure the 
doors were in, leastways the derns were. 1888 Ei. worth v 
IK. .Somerset IKord'/fh., Purus, the frame of a door in situ 
. .applied to n solid door-frame, tbid., Purnduad, the cross 
piece at the tup of a door-frame. 

b. Mining. Burns (.as a sing.\ A frame of 
timbering ; also called Door-htkau (b). 

2778 PRYCE Min. Cornub. 166 If the ground is ve^ loose 
on all sides, they make a Dums . . which for a -^hafl is 
siiuare like the frame of a window, and for an Adit^ is 
the same as a door case, *877 ir. ('at/on s I^eet, A/ining 
I. as7 (Cent. .s.v. Set), A jjallery requires what ore callcil 
frames (sets or durnzo) for its proinsr suppt>rt. 

Burn : see Dare v.J 

Burned, var. of Darn w), cuphem. for Damned. 
1876 Besa.vt & Rice Go/d. Butterfly viii, It wa.s the 
dm nde.st misbegotten location . .that ever called itself a city. 


1B9S /farpeds Mag. Mar. 648/1 Palaces be durned ! Ex- 
cuse my French. 

llpliro (dz/'rp). [Sp. : for peso duro hard or 
solid piastre.] T'he Spanish silver dollar, or piastre. 

183a W. Irving Alhambra -39 (Stanf.) A peseta (the fifth 
of a duro, or dollar). in Mem. ^ Rentr J. A /Jams 

v. 81 The talk of the Brazilians was of Spanish diiros, bales 
of fxaton, and yellow fever. 

t Du'rous, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. dur-tts hard + 
-oi;s.] Hard. 

2866 J. Smith Old Age <©il. 21 186 They iglandulen] all of 
them vary muiili from their primitive tenderness and big- 
nesi^ud so become more durous. 

tDuroy (duror). Obs Also 7 deroy. [Of 
uncertain origin : perh. Fr. du rot of the king. 

h/ossatre \o F.ncvclopbdie M/Ihodiifuc (i79(.0 vol. II givea 
^Purot, iftofTe de hiiiie, rase i:i serhe, dans le genre de la 
taiiii.se, mais muiiis large et phis serrue 

A kind of coarse woollen fabric formerly niaiiii- 
factured in llic west of England; ukiu to the stuffs 
called tammies. (Nut the same as corduroy.) 

I 26x9 PmicHAs Microcosm, xxvii. 269 The Colour!} of Gin- 
gdliiie, Grideline, Deroy, Eldcrado, I iroppe du Berry, xyaa 

I. onii. Gaz. No. 6089/4 Weaiing a grey Duroy Coal and 
Wastooat. 1799 1 )k Fou Col. TWetf (t8.|o) 351 Fine silk 
dniggel and diiroys. 2789 /V Foe's 'Pour (it. Frit. I. 93. 
2778 Fng, Gazetteer wd. 2.) .s.v. .Somcnetshhe, The manu- 
factures are chiclly line cloths, druggets, duroys, .slialluoiis, 
serges. 2807 V'ancouvlu Agric. l>evon (1813) 385 Those, 
[maiiufacturc.sj formerly earned on at North and .South Mol- 
tun|Cun.sisted cliiefly of duroy.s, serges, and other light clolb.s. 

IlDurra, dnnrra (du*ra). Also dourra, 
dourai^h, dura, doora(h, durrah, dhourra. 
[Arabic durah, tfurralt.'\ A kind of corn, 

Indian Millet {.Sorghum vulgare^. 

2798 Mai.thi.'.s Poput. 1. X. (i8c^) I. 214 A little flat cake 
of hurley or dourra. 283a Keg. Subst. Food 117 Paiiicli-.ii 
Millet i.s the .species most iisitaliy cultivated. .In India it is 
called jo varee ; in Egypt and Nubia dhourr.i. 2867 Baki'.k 
Nile Tribnt. 77 The diiurra . . is the grain most coiiiinoiily 
used throughout the Soudan. 2878 Manning /.and oj 
Pharaohs 67' Riding tbrough some iiclds of doorah and 
vetch. 1877 A. B. JiiAVAHixs^ Up Nile vi. 1.^0 The .strip of 
cuUiv.Tted soil, green with mai/e or t.Twny with doom. 

attrib. l^enny Cyci. II. 212/1 Date.s, durru-bread, and 
fvsh. >883 V. STt.AKi F.gypt 27 Coarse, reed-like domra 
straw. ^ 'Times 3 Jan. 12 The whole district is bii-sy just 
now with the dumdi haivrst. 

Burre, obs. f. Daue e/.i, Douu. 

Durst, pa. t. (and dial, pa. pple.) of Dare z/.l 
Burt, Burwe, olm. forms of Dirt, Dwarf. 
Burward, -warth, obs. forms of Doorward. 
t DursSi V, dial. Obs. Alsu durse. intr. ( )f 
corn : T'o bhed the grains, tis when ()vcr-rii>c. trans. 
'fo shake or lx.‘at out (corn) from the ear. 

2641 l>i:sr/V// 7 //. //X*A'.(Siirlees)y> Iflhey ImowcrKj slKuilde 
nut follow the come, iiiul goc w’iih^ the winde, the nates 
woulcJc slipc and diir/e extrenineiy with tin: ci.tdlc.i. //n*d. 
52 [They! remove things out of the way, fey up diused 
come, and lye strawe on the Iloorcs. 1074-92 Kav N, C. 
Words a.t DurCd or Pordd out', it i.-t spoken of Coni, that 
by Wind turning of it, etc. is healeii out of the Straw. IbU/, 
nV.nrw so dry ih.Tt it easily durses out. 

Bus, obs. form of does, etc. ; sec Do v, 

\ Bu8an(e, obs. form of 1 )(.i/.en. 

[ Biisohot, obs. Sc. f. Dot.'uKT (sense a", a kind of 
I pi|)e or flute. 

I 1583 Leg. Bp. Rt. A nd rot's 88 in .S'ii/*V. Ptiems Reform, 

\ xlv. Tint for lo tell what te.xt he tuike, Dyserli.s Ihi.'.cliet 
i was the buike. Ibid. 270 Vpon his duscbrl vpe he played. 

Buseanno, obs. fomi of Doccin. 

Buseliche, obs. form of Dizzily. 
fBuselin^. Obs. [app. f. (icr. duseln lo be 
dizzy. Cf. Doz/.lk.] T>izzincss, giddiness. 

2562 Holi.yrukii Horn, , 4 /oth. 36 a. If it is a hole humor 
..he hath a tlusclynge. 

Duaelle, obs. form of Dohhil. 

Buseperys, var. Douzkpeus, Obs. 

Busey, dusie, ob.s. forms of Dizzv. 

Dnsll (dr>J), V. Obs. exc. .Sh Forms ; 4 diiaalio, 
4-6 dusche, 6- dush. [Found in i.|th c. : perh. 
a modification of Dash, expressing the same kind 
of action with a suggestion of more muffled sound : 
cf. crash, crush. 

But there arc .siiiiil.nr continental words, as C>cx.d\i\\.duechtu, 
dilst/un, dussen, to beat, strike, knock, box (sec Griiiiin, 
s. V JUnen '')', E.Frii. dOssen to bcsit, etc. Cf. Douse. \ 

I I. intr. 'I'o move with violent impulse or col- 
lision ; to rush or strike forcibly against something ; 
to fall with a thud. Obs. 

13. . F.. F. A/lit. f\ B. 1538 Such a dasande dredc diuchcd 
to his hert. 1*1400 Dcstr. 'Troy 6410 He dussliet, of |ns 
dyot. dede to \>c ground, c 1450 Hknmvson Mor. Fab. 37 
For dr(*ad of death hee dashed oner ane Dyke And brack 
his neck. 1513^ IlnooLAB yKneis x. vi. 109 Owt throw the 
M-heyld . . Daschit the dyiit. 

2 . Irans. To push or throw down violently. 

1785 Burns Vision i. 45, I glowFd a.s eerie's IVl been 
dusht In some wild glen. 1895 Brockktt N. C, Gloss,, 
Push, to pash with violence. 2899 Nortkumb, Clou., 
Ihish, to thrust, to strike. [Obs.) 

Hence Bu'shing vhl, sb. 

1340 Hami*ole Pr. Cansc. 7352 Kaumpyng of devels and 
dyngyng and diuching. 

t Dnshy sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4 6 du80b(e, 
dosche. [f. prcc. vb.] A violent blow, stroke, or 
impact ; the sound of violent collision. 
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1375 Barbour Ifr/u'e xiii. 147 [Thai] with axis sic diischis 
gaff; <ri4oo Melayne 470 A fire ban fro b© crosse gane 
iruiiche, And in the Snrasene ejlme it gaffe a dosche. 

€ 1415 Wyn louN Cron, IX. xxvii. 407 Dusch for dusch, and 
dyni for dynl. 1513 Douglas v. iii. 83 With mony 

lasche and dusclie. 'I'he cortcris stnal thar horsis fast in 
tcyii. 1819 W. TKNNANT Pnphtry Stortn\t (1827) 144 
Ifcav’ii rattles wi’ the dunnerin* dush. 

tDnfli. Obs y foolish: see Dizzy a. 1. 
t Dll*ailec« Ohs, [Early ME., f. dusi^ Dizzy f 
-IccfUt suffix of action or function.] 
Foolishness, folly. 

n iaa5 A a/A. 425 Nis btite dusilcc al ba;t ha driuc 3 . 
t Du'SlSOllip. Ohs. [as prec. + -8HII*.] « prec. 

/I IM5 A<v'. h'rttH. 1817 To longc wc hablicd idriucii urc 
tUi>ischipes. a ims Ancr. K. 183 Nout bet lMcnc5.se] sum 
keccheS bttruh hire owune dusischipe. 

Dnsk (cli^.sk), ft. and sb. Forms : 3 dooRO, 
deosk, doRO, 3-6 dosk, 5-6 duske, doake, 6- 
dusk. [Orifjin and phonetic history obscure. 

OE. had in the same, or an allied sense, duxy which, if 
— V/wf, would repr. an O'reut. '‘duskO'Z : Aryan *tihttskQS^ 
to which Kluge refers also The. relation of mod. 

dusk to OE. dfix, Vanv, pre-ienis some difficnltii-s, both .t-s 
to I he vowel, and, .still more, in reg.ird to the final i;onsonant' 
group. Few of our words in ‘Sk are of OK. origin ; Ol*'. 
'SC iiorinaily gives 'sh in later English, e.g. in ash^ dUh^ 
fish. hush. nish\ act that from OK. ///»4V we .should expect 
dosh. or, at least, as in the case of <tsk and tusk, ME. and 
mod. forms in 'sh. and beside the 'sk form.] 

A. Oi/j. (Now largely supplanted by ditsky.) 

1 . Dark from alienee oi liglit; dim, gloomy, 
shadowy; dark-coloured, blackisli ; dusky. (Now 
usually in reference to twilight : cf. B. 2.) 

[u 1000 Aldht^hn Giass {Anf'lia XIII. 28 No. Furfa^ 
dohx. — OE. Closs. ill Wr.-\V flicker 2.^9/35 Flava, specie^ 
of glnitericndum vd scylfruin hiwc vd doxurn.] a laag 
Atu r. A*. 94 pt sihde )vel Ls nu deo.se her. n 1x40 Satdvs 
IParde in Cott. /font. 259 A^ein b© hrihtnc.s.sc ant te liht 
of hi.s Icor, |‘c siinnc gleam is dose. ni<450 Fy 5 shyny;c 
w. 34 The iHifly of doskc wull. 1496 Pk. .VA 

Albans^ Fishing 9 Yclowc; grcnc: brownc: tawney: 
russet: .and dnskc colours. i5i3 l)uuiiLAS dincis vii. 
I’rol. 63 The giuiid stude barrand, widderit, dosk and gray. 
i6fe Milton P. I., xi. 741 Vapour and Exhalation, dusk 
and inuiM. 1703 Maunurei.l joum. Jerus. 11732) 72 As 
soon us it };rew dusk. 1831 Hi. Maktinkau Ireland v. 79 
Kvery evening, ns it l)cc,nmc du.sk. i847'rKNNY.soN Princess 

II. 5 As rich as moths from dusk cocoons, 

* 578 ^ Babi'.t Alx>. V 1375 Wisedome is made diiske, 
or dimmeoy drinking of wine : it is obscured and darkened. 

1 2 . Obscure, veiled from sight or understanding. 
a laas Anrr. A\ 148 pis word is dco.sk. 1583 .Stanviiursf 
difids II. (Arb.) 62 aly mother, the gocTesse (who was 
accustomed algats Eare this tyiue present to be dusk*. 

B. .tA 

1. 'I'hc quality of Injing dusk ; that which is dusk ; 
duskiness, sliade ; gloom (.is of a forest). 

1700 Dryoen Palauutn 4* A. ill. 77 Frcckic.s. .Whose dusk 
set off the whitenc.ss of the .skin. 1703 Stanhoi-k Varaphr. 

I. vs Frail Mortality will always have some Remains of 
Shadow and Dusk. 1^ Tknnvson tu Mem. ii, iVnd in 
the dusk of thee [Old Yew], the clock lleatH out the little 
lives of men. 

2 . The darker .stage of twilight before it is quite 
dark at night, or when the darkness begins to give 
way in the inoniing. 

i6aa l\\\K\iv.\\. Alemnn's Gunman (f .Aif. II. 313 In (he 
duske of the evening. 17x6 Adv, Capt. A’. Foyle 218, 

I would not fail waiting on her the Sunday following, after 
Dusk. *8 m J. Kknniu Alph. Angling 21 Light colours in 
the dusk oimoniing or evening, and dark colours in. .bright 
weather. 1893 JLaxv Times XCV. 268/2 The g.'xrdcns of 
Lincoln's Inn w’ill . . be thrown open . .from three until dusk. 1 
* 7 SS VouNG Centaur v, Wks. 1757 IV. 233 To grope j 
out our weary w'ay, through the dusk of life, to our dual home. ! 

Hence Bn'skly adv. ; Dn'skness. j 

138a Wyclik ')ob xxiii. 17 Du-sknesse coueredc niy face. ! 
S531 Klvot Gftv. III. xxii, P.'iynfiill di.sca.sc.s and si(:kciic.sses j 
. . dnskenc.ssc of .sight. 1844 Mr.s. Browning Drama 0/ | 
Exile Wks. iSBo I. 42 .Sh.Tpes which have no cert.'iinty of ! 
shape Drift duskly in and out between the pines. 1864 ; 
N liiAi.E Seaton. Poems 68 Duskness and dreariness arouml. ; 
s88o W. Wai.s<in Prince's Quest 58 An eagle with wide t 
wtiig.s outspread Athwart the sunlirc hovering dii.skly red. 

Dusk, V. [f. Di:»k a . ; OE. had doxian, from 
dox. See Kluge Studien XI. 51 1.] 

1. intr. 'I'o Ijecoine dusk or dim ; to grow dark. 

f/r tooo Vercelli MS. If. 2{h, ponne wannaft he [dead ! 
IwRlyJ and doxap; offre hwilc he bi8 bl;cc and schiwe.) j 
r 1x30 //a/f Meid. 35 pine chneii schulen do.skin. t *386 : 
Chalckr Knt.'s T, 1948 Dusked hise cyen two and failTed } 
brccth. r 1430 T#yi>g. Bochas i. iv. (1544) 6 b, By process of ! 
ycrcs Their inemury hath dusked. *8^ Morris Sigurd 

III. 217 The even dusketh o’er that swurd-renowmed dose. 
1888 (J. Gissing Life's Morning xi. (1890) 169 When it 
began to dusk, Hood descended and .supper w.13 prep.ired. 

b. To exhibit a dusky appearance. 

183a Tknnv.son Lady of Shaloii i, Little breezes dusk 
and shiver. 1889 Mas* Randolph New Ere I. Prol. a 
A copse of ns[iens dusked and shivered near the brink. 

2 . trans. To make dusky or somewhat dark in 
colour ; to darken, obscure ; to dim. 

0374 CiiAtrcER Boetk. !. pr. i. 2(Canib. MS.) 'fhe whiche 
doihc.s a dirknesse of a forlctyn iind a despised Eldc hndde 
fiu.sked and derked. 1549 CiiAi.nNKK Krasm, on Folly 
ii IV h, They goc .iViOui to duske mens eies with .smoke. 
«77 Stanyiicwst /)wn Ird. in l/olinshed VI. 51 

You must not think that you may .so ca.siUe duske or 
dazell our eies. «6ox Holland I. 9 'Ihat shadow 

which duskrth the light of the Moonc. 1869 Lowell 
Cathedtysl *iu, Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 47 'ITfie painted windows 
. .Dusking the sunshine which they seem to cheer. 


b. Jig. To obscure, darken, cloud, sully. 

€ 1394 P. PL Credo 563 pe . . poyntes id scheldes Wib* 
drawen his deiiocion & dusken liis herte. 01533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. <1346) C vij b. The onely 
vnderstandyng, w'hich is dusked in errour.s. sm Counter* 
Pfds 33 [It] would . . dusk the lustre of his Name. 1848 
I.^TTON K. Arthur xit. Iv, One appalling silence dusk d 
the place As with A demon’s wing. 

Hciicc Du'sked ///. a. ; Du’sklng vbl. sb. and 

tpl. a. 

c 1430 T.ydg. Mm. Poems 204 (M.'ltz.) Hire cote armure is 
diiskyd reed. 1533 TS,vtorCast. Helthe(i%^x) 7ab,Duskynge 
of the eye.s head .aches, hptte and tiiyn reiimes. iijM 
Drant Horace's Sat. v. D iij, The worlde is blearde with 
duskytig shoes (=:show.s). sfao Keats Hyfierion 11. 37s 
Who travels from the dusking East. 

DlUikeil (dz^’sk’n), V. rare. [f. Dusk a. : sec 
-K.w 8.] a. Irans. To make dusk or obscure, b. 
tnlr. To grow dusk. 

X550 Nu:oi.us Thneyd. 163 I'hc .sayd Epigrame was not 
vttcrly defaced, hut onely du-skened or so rased, that it uiyght 
be redde, thonghe. .witn..difficultie. 1870 Lowell 
IPitid. 1 . 10 Till twilight du.skcncd into dark. 

+ Du'sketly, a. Ohs, rare. [? erroneous fonn.] 
? Of somewh.it diusky colour. 

1486 Bk. .St. AUnins. Her. A iij a, An Anictisce a diisketli 
.stone, brush hit is calde in amiys. 

DnskUy (do-skili), adv. [£ Dusky a. i -ly-.] 
In a dusky, dim, or obscure manner ; dimly. 

16x1 CoTGH., Ohscuremeut, obscurely, darkly .. duskily. 
X797 Mrs. Kadci.ikku Italian vii, 'J'ho.se arches that stand 
duskily beyond the citadel, a 1851 Mom Poems^ Deserted 
Churchyard iv, Or the crow that.. Sail’d through the 
twilight duskily. x87a Black Adtt. Phaeton xvi. 

XhlskineSB (dy'skin^). [f. as prec. + >NSfiM.] 
The quality of Ireing dusky ; partial darkness or 
blackness ; dimness, gloom. 

161 X Cotgr., obscurkie, darkne!tsc..duskincssc. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. xcL 5 Duskyncss or twilight. 1775 
Boswell to Johnson 18 Feb. in Life. One of them 
[manuscripts], .docs appear to have the duskyncss of an< 
tiquity. a 1851 Moik Poems, Matin Carol ii. i86x L. 1 .. 
Noin K Icebergs 141 A gloomy duskiiie.ss drapes the cape. 

Duskish (dy-skij ), a. [f. Dusk a. + -ihh.] 
Someu hat dusk or dusky; blackish ; partly obscure. 

*Sy Bal.sgr. 310/a Doskysshe of colour, sottbz brun. 
15^ Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 47 As duskish ebudes do 
darken dayes. 16x4 Wot ion Arehit. (167a) 61 Let them 
have rather a Dii-slcish Tincture, then uti absolute black. 
1741 K1CUAKU.S0N Pamda (1824) I. ’i'o return as soon a.s 
it was dn.ski.sh. 1840 T. Hook in Neio Monthly Mag. I.X. 
290 It w’as getting duskish. i8m D. R. Hay Nomencl. 
Colours 36 I)escril>cd as a duskish red. 

H Used as sb. The time when it is near dusk. 
x6^ S. .Skwaij. A>/tf 25 Oct. (1878) 1 . 436 About duskish 
we know there is a house on fire. 1745 Mag. 105 

At duskish the Dreadnought was about 7 miles astern. 
Dtiskishly (do-skijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a duskish m.-uiner; duskily; obscurely. 

1589 Fleming I'/zy. Georg, iv. 65 Purple hew . . dooth 
suiiiwhut dusktslily shine in the Icaues. x6a6 Bacon Sylra 
H 369 To burn tluskishly. 1664 Pkeys Diary 27 Dec., The 
Comet appeared again tomight, but du.skishly. 

XhlslOBlmesa (di^'skijnes). [f. as prcc. + 
-NEHS.] The quality of being du.skish or slightly 
dark ; .slight ob.scurity or dimness. 

ijyS Ei.yotCoj/. (1541)520, Fumositicasrendynge 
up into the head . . causeth . .duskyshness of the siphl. 1^ 
IfiEKON Wks. J. 497 Men in the duskishness of ignortuice. 
1769 WiNTHROP in Phil. Trans. LIX. 356 There seemed to 
b<- a duskishness in the place of contact. 

Duskly, Duskness : see after Dusk sb. 
Dusky (dn-ski), a. [f. Dusk a. (or ? sb.) + -y i. 

The normal source^ of an adj. in is a sb. ; but the sub. 
slantival use of dusk Is not known so early as the appcar.incc 
of dusky, so that the latter would appear to be one of the 
rare instances of a secondary adj. : cf. the parallel worth, 
Vforthy, murk [tnirk), murky ; also iv<®^^’.] 

1. domewhat black or dark in colour; dark- 
coloured ; darkish. 

Also used to .specify animals or plants characterized by 
this colour, as dusky ant, crofid s-bUl, duck, grebe, lark, 
petrel, etc. 

* 55 ® PiiAF.R dineid v. (R.), A .showre abouc his he.acl there 
.stoode, all dusky bbeke with blew, x^ Grkene Never 
t>fo late (ifn^j) 34 No duskie vapour did bright Phwbus 
shroude. i6a6 B.vcon Sylra $ 554 It is not grcenc, but of a 
duskie browiie Colour, 1^63 E-SroNKin /Vr/V. 'Prans.lAU. 
199 Of n light brown, tinged with a dusky yellow. 18x7 
I’oLLOK Course T, v, Afiic’s dusky swai'm.s. x86q Tyndall 
G/ae. 1. iii. 30 The pe,*iks in front deepened to a dusky 
neiur.*il tint. 1861 Miss Pratt /'A mvr. PI. 11 . 36 Dusky 
Crane's-bill, .flowers, .of a dingy, purplish black colour. 
x8d5 Wood Homes without //. vii. (1868) 125 The Dusky 
Ant. .generally prefers banks with a southern aspect. 

2 . Somewhat dark or deficient in light; not 
bright or luminous ; dim, oliscurc. 

1580 Sidney Ps. xxxiii. ix, Who dwell in du.skie place. 
xfgs .Shake, r Hm. Vt, 11. v,^ ixx Here dyes the duskie 
'lorch of Mortimer, Choakt with Ambition of the meaner 
sort. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 667 Midnight brought on 
the duskie hdtirc Friendliest to .sleep and .silence. 1775 
Romans Hist. Florida 93 A.ssDon as it is dusky they make 
a fire of dry pitch pine. s8a6 ScoiT IVooiht. iii, One end 
of this long and dusky apartment. 1876 ].)a via Polaris Ejef. 
vi. 168 From 4 to 5 in the evening, it ii quite dusky. 

3 . Jig, Gloomy, melancholy. 

x6oa Marston Ant. Mel. Induct., Wks. 1856 I. 3 Why 
looke you so duskie? Ibid, in. ibid. 41, 1 . . fill a seat In 
the^ darkc cave of dusky miser>'. X69X Bentley Boyle Led. 
24 That tlusky scene of horror, that melancholy prospect. 
176a Fai,comem SMfwr. 1. 195 Here no dusky frown prevails. 


4. Comb.^ as dmkyjaced^ -raftered, dinted, etc. 
1730-46 Thomson 24 w/Nz/m xo88 The dusky-mantled lawn. 
18x5 IxiNCF. Spirit Poetry 0 The. .dusky^eandaled Eve. 
1848 Walsh Aristoph., Clonds 1. iii. Dusky-faced clouds. 
Ilcnce Dn’Bkiltli a., somewhat dusky. 

170^ Mr.s. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxv, 'loo far off to 
see nun, if it was pretty du.skyish. 
tDiuky, V. Oh. [f. Dusky a.] trans. To 
make or render dusky. 

1567 Maplkt Gr. Forest 19 It Ls not so sooiie dulled or 
duskicd as many other be. 

Dusodlle, erroneous fonn of Dysodilis. 
Duspers, dusslperes, var. Douzepkbs. 
Dussel, obs. form of DoRftiL, plug. 

B . . Voc. in Wr..Walcker 579/11 Docillus, a dassel 
ussen, -on, obs. forms of Do'/ek. 

II Dnsgerah (dxz'scil). E. Indies. Alsodusrah, 
defiserah, dasaorah. [a. HittdT dasahrd, Marathi 
dasrd, 8kr. dofakard.'] A Hindu annual festival 
extending over nine nights (or ten days) in the 
month Jaishtha (Scpt.-Oct.). 

1999 Sir J. Malcolm in Trans. Bombay Lit. (xSzo) 
111. 73 Qitle) On the institution and ceremonies of the 
Hindoo Festival of the Dusrah. 18x3 J. Forbes Oriental 
Mem. IV. 97 lY.) This being the desserab, a great Hindoo 
festival.. we resolved to delay our departure and see some 
jwt of the ceremonies. 1849 Benares Mag. 11 , x Our friends 
. . arc coming over to .spend tlie Dosserali with us. 1889 
Daily Ntxvs 7 Oct. 5/6 The Mahommedans have built a 
moscinc in a .street through which the Hindoo procession 
passes on the occasion of the Dusscrah festival. 

Dussie, obs. Sc. vnr. Douckt (sense 2), a kind 
of pipe or llutc : cf. 1 ')u.schkt. 

*S ®3 Androis x8o in Satir. Poems Reform. 

xlv. He toned his dus.sie for a spring. 

Dussiner, obs. form of Dozeneu. 

Dust (dzTSt), sby Fonns : 1- dust ; also 3 ( Orm." 
dusat, 3 5 douHt(e, 4 dost, 4-6 duate. [OK. diist 
(later prob. dust) ^-OFiis. and KFris. d^st, OKG., 
MLG., LG. dust, MDu. donst, dunst, dtht fine 
Hour, Kilinn duyst, dmst. dtht, mod.Dii. duist 
meal-dust, bran, ON. dust dust. Da. dyst mill- 
dust. All these go back to an earlier dunst, whence 
also Ger. dunst vapour ; the primary notion being 
app. that which rises or is blown in a cloud, like 
vapour, smoke, or dust. See Kluge, and Franck.l 
1 . Earth or other solid matter in a minute and 


fine state of subdivision, so that the i)articles are 
small and light enough to be easily raised and 
carried in a cloud by the wind ; any substance com- 
minuted or pulverized ; powder. (Rarely in //.) 

Often extended to include ashes and other refuse tioin a 
house : cf. Dust-uin, etc. 

(;8x5 Vesp. Psait. xvii.'i]. 43Swe.swe dust biforaii onsieme 
windes. c 1000 .S'(T.r. Lecchd. I. 290 ^edrijlcde & to swySe 
siiKclon du.stc ^ccnucude.^ c xxog Lay. 27646 incline he hat 
dust [»: xa75 doust ] he^e from here coroe. 1340 Ayeub. 

108 Of motes and uf doust wyh-oute tale. 13^ Treviha 
Barth. Dc P. A*, xvii. cUx. (1495) 708 To dense houses of 
ilusLu. rx450 Txvo Cookeryd/ks. 112 Bruy hem ul to doust 
ill a mortcr. 1583 Hoi.lyband Campo di Fior 367 Bcute 
the.se upper hose th.Tt the dust mayc come out. s6ao 
Nottingfuim Hec. IV. 367 Presentmentes. .forc.Tstingcthcire 
dust and ashes into the highe way. 1;^ Wesley '^rnL 
19 Aug., We had . . showers, which . . laid the dust. 1886 
A. WiNCHKi.L Walks TalksGeol. Field 21a Clouds of co.v 
mic dust intervene between us and the sun. 1894 Daily 
News 26 June 8/3 Of the whole of the dusts tested, that from 
the Albion Colliery . . excelled all others in violence and 
sensitiveness to explosion. 

b. The fine or small particles separated in any 
process : cf. sawdust ; sfec. (see quot. 1 8a8). 

XS5X Hulobt, Dusle of cornc, inettall, or anye other thinge 
that comniuth ofwyth fylyngcand cleiLsing. 1598 Se. Acts 
Jas. r/ (18 14) 179 (Jam.) Paying aiss deir for dust and scidi.s 
a.s gif the .samyn we.s guid mcill. 16x4 Dighy Nat. Bofties 
(1645) I. 22 It will .. swimme upon the water like dust of 
wooil. X794T. Davis Agric, Wilis in Archxol. AVv. (1888) 
Mar., Cave, or dust, the chaff of the wheat and oats wliich 
is generally given to the horse. t8x8 Craven Dial., Dust, the 
small particles separated from tlie oats in the act of shelling. 
0 . Applied to the pollen of flowers. 

17^ Wi th EKING Brit. Plants u xxii, llie fine dust or 
meal that is contained in the Tips, is thrown upon the Sum- 
mit of the Pointak *807 J. K. Smith Phys. Bot. 272 The 
Pollen, or Dust, Is contained in the Anther, s^ H. 
Drummond Ascent of Man 301 The butterfly and the bee. . 
carry the fertilizing dust to me waiting stigma. 

2 . With a and //. a. A grain of dust, a minute 
particle of dry matter ; b, in Cookery, etc., a small 
* pinch ’ of something in the form of ])owder. 

*593 SiiAKS. Rkh. II, 11. iii. 91 Why haue these banish’d 
. . Legges Dar’d once to touch a Dust of Englands Ground ? 
1595 — John IV. i. 93 A grainy a dust, a gnat, a wandering 
haire. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 105 "lis impossible 
to put so much as one jot or dust unto bulk, beyond a set or 
liounded numiier. 1701 Waits Horse Lyr., True Mon- 
archy 52 Wealth and fame A bubble or a dust. vAh H. 
Underwood Treat. Dis. Children (1799) 1 . 54 With, or 
without, a dust of grated nutmeg, a il^ C. B. Southey 
Poet. Wks. (1867) 50 If a mote, a hair, a dust prepond On 
Inclination's side, down drops the scale. 

0 . (With a) A cloud of dust floating in the air, 
such as is raised by a vehicle driven or a crowd 
walking over dusty groun<L or by sweeping, etc. 

1570-81 [see 4 and 5I. 1659 D. Pbll Imfr. . 9 ea 188 Oh 
what a dust do I raise. x8o6 Oracle in SpirU Pub. Jmls. 
1807) X. 53 To kick up the d~l of a dust in Hotten-row. 
Vlod. What a dust you are making I 
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3 . and (from i .) a. That to which 
anything is reduce by disintegration or decay; 
s/fr. the ' ashes or mouldered remains of a dead 
body. Also in phrases denoting the condition of 
being dead and buried (/ati/ in tne dust, etc.). 

t a 1000 Martytvf. (K. K. T. S.) 74 p;ct hi mtbton mid 
heora handum necan ond niman haeft hal^an du»tes. c 13S0 
Jf i 7 A Palerm 4194 Many a day hade i iic dcd and to dust 
roted. Wyclif Vs. xxi[i]. 16 Thou hast brou)t forth 

roe in to the dust of deth. sdoo Shaks. Ham. v. i. 995 Why 
roay not imagination trace the Noble dust of Alexander, 
till he find it stopping a bunghole? 1676 I. MATHEn Hitt. 
K. Vhilifs It'ar (1862) 38 liiat Great Author, unto whose 
dust . . 1 owe a sacred Keverence. 1750 Gray xi, 

C^n Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 1803 M^d. 
Jrnl. IX. 263 One, without whose friendly aid the hand 
which writes this would lung since have b^n in the dust. 
1869 Freeman Norni, Conq. III. xi. § a. 40 Worthier dust 
lies cast and west of him. 

b. Applied to the mortal frame of man (usually 
in reference to Gen. ii. 7 , Hi. iq). 

c 1000 ^Elfric Cm, tii, 19 For ban |iw bu cart dust, and to 
dust wyrst. Ibid, xviii. 27 Nu ic mne begann to sprecanne 
to miniim Drihtene bonne ic eoni dust and axe. a 1x75 
(.>//. Hem. 92 ^ ^ a:art dust, and bu awenst to duste. 1388 
Wyclif Ps. citfil. 24 He bithoii^te that wc ben dust. ri4SiO 
tr. De Imitaiione iii. ix. 76 poiq I be dust & asshen. 
* 54 ®-^ (Mar.) Hk, Ciwt. Ptuiyt'r. Burial, Karth to earth, 
asshes to asshes, dust to dust. 1613 Purciias Pilxrinm^e 
(1614) XI, How covetous, how prouJe is dust and ashes of 
dust and earth. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. 11. 133 The soul, 
that dwells within your dust. x8.. Sir R. Grant Hymn, 

‘ O "utorship the King' v, Frail children of dust, And feeble 
as frail. 

o. In phrases denoting a condition of hnmiliat ion. 
ft 1340 IiAMPOi.K Psalter Cant. 501 Raysand be nedy out 
of dust. 1x33 CovKRiiAi.R Ps. lxxi[ij. 9 His enemies shal 
lickc the dust. iS9x .Shak.s. i Hen. PI, v. iii. 29 Now 
France, thy glory droopeth to the dust. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. 
IV. 416 1 'hc Power. .That rais’d us from the dust ami plac’t 
us here. 17x8 Watts Ps. li. iii. vi. My soul lies humbled 
in the dust. 1850 'J'ennvson In Afeui. Prol. iii, 'Ihou wilt 
not leave us in the dust. x8m C. N. Rodinson Brit. Fleet 
186 The Navy that.. Iiutn bled to the dust the pride of France. 

d. As the tvpe of that which is wortiiless. 

a 1300 Cursor hf. 23786 For a littel lust, A druri bat cs liot 
a dust. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 282 ’fhus whiles they 
search for gold and silver, they search for dust and .sand. 

Acc. Sett. Late Poy. li. (17 ix) 168 A Long-boat he 
[the whale] values no more than Dust. x8x8 Jas. Mill /hit. 
India II. iv. ix. 296 The rights conferred by charter [werel 
trc.ated as dust. 

e. In other figurative uses. 

i6ao T. (jmangek Syntag. Logic. 382 Ilcsprinklcd with the 
]xiwdcr, or dust of veniiill imucrfcction.s. x68r Karl op 
Anglksra Pref. to Whitelockes Mem., I'lie dust of action 
[had] never fallen on his gown. 1899 Hkntlky Phal. (1836) 

1 1. 29 Ihe very du.st of his writings is gold. 

4. Phrases. T 0 shake the dust off onis feet (in 
allnsion to Matt. x. 14 , etc.). To throw dust in 
the eyes of : to confuse, mislead, or dupe by making 
* blind * to the actual facts of the case. To bite the 
dust : to fall to the ground ; esp. to fall wounded 
or slain. (.See also 3 , 5 . ) 

c looo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 14 Ascc.'icab b^'^t dust of cowrum 
fotum. x|Ba Wyclif Matt. x. 14 ?ee goynge furih fro that 
hulls, or citce, smytith awey the dust fro ^ourc feet. x^Bx 
Pkttik Guazzds Civ. Conrr. i, (1586) 27 b, 'Jhey doe nothing 
el.se but niLse a dust to doe out their uwne cies. x6xs Crt. 

Times Jos. I (1849) I. To countermine his under* 
miners, and, as he termed it, to cast diLst in their eyes. 
1767 Franklin Wks. (1887) IV, 79 It required a long dis- 
course to throw dust in the eyes of coiniiioti sense. 2858 
C. J. Andrrsson Lake. Kgami 94 In the course of half an 
hour, he had twice bitten the du.st. Ibid.jjS^ He.. had made 
numerous lions bite the du.st. x88a ilouMfio Pentateuch 6, 

1 was not able long to throw dust in the eyas of my own 
mind and do violence to the love of truth in this way. 

6. Jig. (from 3 c.) Confusion, disturbance, com- 
motion, turmoil (as of a conflict in which much 
dust is raised): formerly chiefly in phr. to raise 
a dust, to make a disturbance ; now only with con- 
scious reference to the literal sense (exc. as in b). 

1 1370 Marr. Wit 4 Science v. v. in Hazl. Dodslev II. 
390 A doughty dust thase four boys will do. 1849 Br. Hall 
Cases Cousc. 11650) 920 This particular concerning I'ithcs 
hath raised no little dust in the Church of God. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresnys Amusem. Ser, Sf Com, 1x8 Tnal 
quarrel and raise a Dust about nothing. 1784 Cowfek 
Task 111. r6x (rreat contest follows, and much learned dust 
Involves the combatants. • M, Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. 4 Entering heart and soul into the dust and heat of the 
Church’s war with the world. 

b. Hcncc {.stan^ or colloq.) A disturbance, up- 
roar, ‘row*, * shindy*. 

1753 A. Mitrphy Gray's-Inn ymt. No. 50 Mr. Buck.. will 
..then adjourn to kick up a Dust. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 
380 Several of the company, not satisfied . . in the language 
of the Bucks, kicked up a dust. 1805 F. D. Romney in 
Naval CkroH. XIV. 493 This dust has cut me up. 1859 
Dr Quincky Ceylon v^s, XII. t 6 Soon there would be 
a dust with the new ma.ster. 


0. slang. Money, cash ; esp. in phr,. down with 
the {\yoHr) dust, 

[15^ Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1532) 93 b, Neuer wery to 
labour for this erthly dust & rycnesse.j 2807 G, Wilkins 
Miseries Et/oreed Marr, iv. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 531 
Come, down with dust. 1891 H. Mavoman in Naval 
Chron, XV. aio He . . Is not willing to down with his dust. 
■753 Smollett Ci. Fathom (18x5) 1. 299, I have more dust 
in my fob than all these powdered sparks put together, 
a 1845 Hooo Dean <7 Chapter ii, And make it come down 
with Che dust. 


7. « Dubt-BBAVD. In recent Diets. 

8 . Comb. a. aitrib. Consisting of or relating In 
dust, ns dust-atomy, -bath, -cloud, -heap, -particle, 
-whirl', used for the reception or conveyance of 
dust, as dust-basket, -cart, -cellar, -wharf, -vard. 
b. objeclivc and obj. genitive, ns dusk collector, 
-contractor, -licking adj., -producing adj., -shovel- 
ling, -sifter, -sifting, -throwing, c. instrumental 
and locative, as dust-begnmed, -born, -covered, 
•creeping, -laden, -polluted, -soiled adjs. d. simi- 
Intive, as dust-dry, -grey adjs. ; also dust-like adj. 

'' 1839 Bailey /W/wf vi.fi&fS) 59 Arc not all equal as *d list- 
atomies? x8a6 T. I-oatk in 12/A Rep. Hist. AlSS. Comm. 
App. IV. 478 George's desk, and his sword, anda^iust basket. 
1891 C. J AMES Rom, Rigmarole gi ‘I’aking a "dusi'lath there 
in the centre of the roadway. 1870 Bryant Iliati 1 . xi. 3 39 
Blood stained and *dtLsi-beKrimcd. 2598 Sylvester Du 
liartas it. i. 11. Imposture 483 Till . . Death . . 'I'hy "dnsl- 
born Ixidy turn to dust again. 1776 En iick London 1 . 187 
A tumbrel or “dust-cart. xSia Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 21 
Every species of carriage from the chariot to the dust-cart. 
1849 WiiiTTiKH iViJe 1/ Mftuoah 16 The thick “dust- 
cloud closed o'er all. 1851 Mayhkw Lend. Lab, (1861) 1 1 . 188 
(Huupe) The “dust-contractors arc likewise the ccmtrnctors 
for tliu cleansing of the streets. rxx847 Eliza t^>0K Old 
Clock i. Thy ‘'uust-covered face. 1380 Sionkv Arcoifia 
11622) 97 Such a “dust-creeping wurtiie us I am. 1879 
Browning Ned Bratfs 4 Ponds drained “dust-dry. x88a 
GtnnA Maremma 1 . 51 The misty scorching “dust-grey 
shores, >654 'J I'rait Comm, Ps. xiii. 8 Such “diist-hcaps arc 
found in every comer, a 2847 Eliza C»>ok Grandfather's 
Stick xi^ 'i’he '‘dust laden carpets. 1808 R.^ A. D. To 
France in Poet. Reg. 1806-7, 170 Blood-drinking tyrants, 
or “dustlicking slaves! i8ri L.\uy M. Wroth Urania wj 
“Dust-like Dispaire may with me Hue. 1887 Pall Malt G. 
to Aug. 5/1 ():>eratives etigag(al in “dust-protlucing irailcs. 
2889 J*nll Maim, 5 Mar. 3/1 The feinale “dust-silters had 
just completed their ahlutions. 2890 Ibid, 26 Aug. 2/3 The 
Ottoman art of “dust-throwing in the eyes of Kurnpe. 2887 
Courier 16 June 2/2 To let or sell to the Board a “dust-wh.'ui. 
x886 Jnd. I'ranklin hist. CXXI. 247 tCeni.) ' 1 ‘he forma- 
tion of a “dust- whirl as it suddenly bursts upon you in the 
open street. ^ 

e. Special combs.: dust-ball, a concretion of 
the dust of corn sometimes formed in the intestine 
of the horse, and giving rise to disease; duat- 
bruah, a brush for removing dust from furniture, 
etc. ; du 8 t-ohamber (in an orc^rotisting furnace), 
a closed chamlier in which the heavier products of 
combustion are collected ; dust-cloak, a cloak 
worn to keep off the dust (so dust-coat, -goivn, 
-7vrap) ; duat-oloth, (a) a cloth for wiping oil’ dust 
( --D118TKB 1) ; (^) a clotli placed over somclliing 
to keep off dust ; dust-oolour, the colour of the 
ordinary dust of the groumi, a tlull light brown ; 
hence dust-coloured adj,; dust-cup (see qiiot.): 
duat-destruotor : sec Djcstuuctou 3 ; dust-devil; 
see Devil 11; f dust-gold, gold dust ; dust- 
guard, a contrivance to keep off dust from the 
axle and bearings of a wheel, or on a bicycle from 
the dress of the rider; dust-hole, a hole or re- 
ceptacle in which dust and refuse are collected, 
a dust-bin ; dust-louse, an insect of the genus 
Tsocus ; dust-pan, a utensil for catching dust as it 
is swept from a floor, etc. ; dust-plate ^ce quot.); 
dust-shoot, a place where dust and refuse arc shot 
or deposited ; dust-shot, the smallesit size of shot ; 
t dust-spawn, offs|)ring or progeny of the dust ; 
dust-storm, a tempest in which large clouds of 
dust are raised and carried along ; t dust- tempered 
a., mingled or composed of dust; dust-thread, 
du 8 t-way (ftonce-u^s.), applied to the stamens 
and pistils of flowers, as respectively producing 
and conveying the pollen (see i c) ; dust- woman, 
a woman employed in sifting dust and refuse; 
t dust- worm, a * worm of the dust *, a mean or 
grovelling person. See also Duht-iiin, etc. 

xBaS Weijstkh, *DusLbrusk, 2883 Truth 31 May 768/1 
With our “dust-cluaks and some yards each of brown gau/e, 
wc defied the great Dust Demon. 1787 Bradley i'am. 
Diet, R.v. Draught horse. They must with a “I>«M-cloth wipe 
off all the Dust that lies on the Hor.se. 1884.T FNNVSON 
Becket v. ii, A slut whose fairest linen seems Foul as her 
dust-cloth, if she used it 2878 Punch 6 July 7/1 He arrives 
in a white “dustcoat. 1607 'I'opsf.ll Foutf. Beasts (1658) 
3, Apes.. both red, black, green, “dust-colour, and while 
ones. 1798 Bloomi-tllu Farmer's Boy (1837) 14 The small 
“dust-coloured beetle. x86x Dicken.s Ct, Expect, xliii, A 
man in a dust-coloured dress. 1884 F. Jf. Britten Watch 
jr Clockm. 99 iTheJ “Du.st Cup.. a guard fitted round the 
fusee arbors of watches and chronomeicis to exclude dirt 
2898 R. Kifling East Sf West 31 in Barrack r. Ballads 77 
It8 up and over the Tongue of lagai, as blown ^Ju^t■devIIs 
go. 2663 Phil. Trans. I. 117 A. .w.Ty of washing out very 
small “Dust-gold. x8m Mrs. J. West htfidel Father I. 93 
Her homespun “dusl-gown. 1888 Engineer EXV.^ 297 
The “dust-i^rd is made of sycamore wood, and is either 
in one or two parts. i8ix I... M. Hawkins t iess f 
Gertr., “Dust hole. 2838-9 Dickkn.s Sk. Bos, Strti’ts 1, 

A rakish-looking cat . . bounding first on the water-butt, 
then on the dasthole. 1862 • Of. Expect, xii. She. . got 

out the “dustpan . . and bcg-ui cleaning up to a terrible 
extent. x88i Ravmono Mining Gloss., * Dust plate, a 
vertical iron plate, supporting the slag-runner of .in iron 
blast furnace. 2883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. xslt Each tene- 
ment has a separate.. coal-place, copper and “dust-Hhtx)t. 
2800 sporting Mag. XVI. 973 Used to kill small birds for 
their plumage, witji *dust soot. 1883 Batks NaL Amazon 


.\i. [1864) 358 Mine was a double-barrel, with one charge of 
Bit, and one of du.st-.shot. SvLVKsrKfi Du Bartas u. 
ii. II. Baby/on 178 .See .. these “dust-iqmwn, feeble dwarfr. 
1687-47 Fei.tham Resflhes 1. xi. 30 Poore “dust-tempered 
man. 2879 Ja.s. (tRANT in Cassell’s Techn, Educ, IV. 

He showed that the stamina, or “dust-threads were the 
m.ile. and the nistilla, or *duRt-w.-iys,the female imrts of the 
pl.Tiits. x8<x Mayhkw Lomi. Lalwur (1861) ll. 162 ‘rhe 
c.Tlling of tlie dust man and “dustwoinan is nut so much os 
iiutii:«d in the populaiion returns. x6ai Blrton Anat. MrL 
1. ii. 111. xii. (i6si ) 116 N ever .satisfied, .t slave, a “duRl-worme. 

tBust, sb.^ Obs. rare, [cf. Dust v.^i also 
Doitst.] a stroke, blow. 

16x2 CoTGR., Excez de main non garnie .. a ciiflfe, or 
dust with the fist. 

Dustv [f. Dust slO ; cf. ON. dusta to duSt, 

'I'he connexion of senses 7 and 11 is obscure, and it is not 
certain that they belong here. Cf. Dust r.-] 
fl. intr. To be misty; to rise as dust, Obs, 

<2X885 Ancr. R. 314 ^if lut dusleS swu'6e, heo vlmikeS 
water heron, fk. swopeo hit lit awci. 

1 2. a. trans. To reduce to diiRt, or to small 
{>articles like dust. b. intr. To crumble to dust. 

£1440 Promp. Par-a. 135/2 Dnstyn, puR'eriso. 2580 
HoLLvnANo y'reas. Fr. 'long, Tonfdrer. to du.st. 2636 

W. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) t6 when thy name 
fades ; Marble pillars shall Dust into nothing. x8U Goau 
Celest. Bodies iii. ii. 417 He can crumbU: a Showt into a 
Drisle, or Dust it into a F ug. 

8 . trans. To sjiriiikle with dust or powder, 

2598 Greene Art Conny Catch. 11. 19 He Ijcing thus 
dusted with mcalc. 2784 Hakmkr ObseiT. xxix. vi. 288 
.Sliiniei’s Ijcliaviour . . who . . threw stones, and dusted him 
with dust. 2769 Mrs. Raffalu Fng. IJonsekpr. (177);*) 33 
Dust ihciii with flour. xStt Tekneni Ceylon II. \iii. V. 
367 Du-aing themselves with sand. 

b. ref . (.)J‘ birds ; alsti intr. for rejl, 

2789 G. WiiiTK .S>/^<’rv/r 11. ix. (1B.53) ^^5 hiMr.. 

whether skylarks do not dust. 2878 Black Adv. Phaeton 

X. 144 The jiartridge.s that were du.stiiig ihemselves in the 
IO.Td. 2884 Speedy .sport xv. 267 [Bartridgesj prefer, ns a 
rule, places where they can ‘ dust’ and basic in the sun. 

c. To du.it the eyes of (fig. : see Dust sb, • 4) ; 
also (slang or colloq.) to dust, in same sense. 

^ 28x4 .Stock F. vihange Latv Open 11 This is termed ‘ Dust- 
ing the public'. xSi^ Fuoude Ess. 401 instead of dusting 
our cye.s with snphistiy. 

4. 'Fo soil with dust ; to make dusty. 

2530 Palsgh. .530/a You have dusted your cappe, let one 

f o lirusshe it. 1684 R. .Skvnnf-r in Ihsher's Lett. (1686), 
)ust thy self in the dust of their Feet. 2B48 Froudk Nemesis 
0/ Faith (1849) <54 W*' mil. .and dust our feet along its 
thoroughiares. 18M A. 1 ,ang Lett. Dead Authors 194 Dust- 
ing your ruflies among the old vulume.s on the Minny stalls, 
t b. intr. To become dusty. Obs. 

1685 J. Phillips H ay to Heaven 52 The Booke..Iay 
dusting and out of vse. 

6 . To Strew or sprinkle as dust. 

2790 Wedgwood in Phil, Trans. I.XXX. 314 note, A little 
of it is applied, or even dusted only, on tlic bottom of a 
sm.TlI cup made of chiy. t%o6Culina Dnst in a little 
flour. 2884 G. H. Bocghton in Harpers Mag. Sept. 528/1 
We never dusted on enough [pepper] to ple.Tsc him. 

0. To free from dust ; to wipe or l>rush off the 
dust from. 

2568 North Gueuarfs Dinll Pr, (1619) 708 'a The 
French ritldlc.s (with which they du.st their rorne). a 1577 
Gascoigne Fhnoers, etc. Wks. (1587) 180 Vea when he 
curried wn.s and dusted slike and iriinme. 2723 Siekle 
Guardian No. 6 <j F 2 ll hecaiiieiny province once a week tn 
dust them [books] 2843 hlas. Carlyle Lett. I. 267 I went 
aljoiit KW’ceping and dusting. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman 
52 [She] was. .dusting the big shells on the mantelpiece. 

b. To dust a personas coat, jacket, etc. : to bent 
him soundly, collm/. (Cf. .sense 7 .) 

1890 W. Walker tdiomat. Anglo-l.at. 154 I'll dnst your 
coat for you. 2608 Faroumar I.&ve g a Bottle v. ii, Tell me 
presently. . sirrah, or I’ll dust the secret out of your jacket. 
2772 .Smollett Humph. Cl. 1 . 3 June, Wiih a g«iod o;ik 
sapling he dusted his thmldet. 2884 L. J. Ji-nninos in 
Croker Paper:^ 11 . xiv. 49 'Jhe thre-at to dust I In: aiitlioi's 
jacket, for the gr.ititicaiion of private malice. 

1 7 . a. trans. To fwal, thrash, b. intr. 'lb strike, 
hit. [But the place of these is doubtful : cf. De.ST 7<.>I 
28x8 tr. Benvenuto s (Farmer j If. .she he good, 

to du.st her ofien hath in it u singular, .vertuc to nroke her 
niu« h belter, i t6iz Chapman H/ad xvi. ^44 Another stony 
dart As good as Hector '.s he let fly, that dusted in the neck 
Of Sthenelau.s. 

8 . t/aus. To brush, shake, or rub off as dust. 

*775 J- P«AI1 Lib. Opinions (1783) IV. 63 Boy. dwt 
away the crumbs wiih your hat. xMy Stkvknkon Under- 
-O'oods I. xxxviii, A strenuou.s family dusted from its hands 
'I'iie .sami of granite. 

9 . 'i'o pass (any one'; on the road, so as to expose 
him to the dust of one’s horse or wheels ; to make 
one ‘ take the dust ’ ; to outride. U. S. and Colonial, 
2890 BoLDREWtR)!) tW. (1891 J 419 1 could have 
diLsivd any of 'cm with Ben. 

10. intr. To ride or go quickly, hasten, hurry, 
make off', also, to dust it, (Now C/.S, slang or 
colloq.) 

2^ II. Vaughan Silex Scint. i. Rules Lessens (zSeB) 
75 .Stick thou To thy sure trot .. Let folly dust it on, or lag 
behind. A. A. Putnam 10 Years Police judge xvil 

166 He’s tiirowing dust, but he dusted oft with the horse all 
the same. 

1 11. Irons. To drink quickly, ‘ toss off* (liquor), 
1673 Shadwkll Epsom Wells iii. Wk*. 2720 11 . 242 Clod- 
pate I.S to dust his stand of ale, and he must be bubbled, 
rt x88o Butler Rem, (2759) II. 447 A Prodigal . . dusts his 
K.state, as they do a Stand of Ale in the North, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, trew, Dust it away, drink quick about. 



DUST. 


DUTCH. 


fZhUlt* Oh. Fa. t. 3-4 duste, deate. 
[A MK. wordi of which the earlier history does 
not appear. 

The pa. t. deste beside duste^ and the rime in Ferumbras, 
shoa* that the u was H, pointinit to an OK. *dystan 
*dHStiatCu which^ however, no examples have been found. 
The Norse words cited by M^ltzner, led. dus/ a ' tilt Sw. 
dus/ a ‘ bru^h ’ w'ith any one, Da. dys/ ' tilting, fighting, 
shock \ a^ear to be later words, and are app. not related. 
Of an OE. dystatt, early ME. rf/ir/cw, the normal mod. 
Eng. reur. would be d/s / ; but d//yf (cf. Bli/SIi) would also 
be passible ; in which case .scii.sc.s 7 and ti; under Di/sr r.K 
may possibly belong here, thougn the wide clironologic.al 
g.ap in against this.] 

L drafts. To cast forcibly or violently, flinjj, dasli, 

a iaa5 St. Marker. 12 Ant duste him adunriht to j^re 
eorSe. //^/Vf.iB pa waiS be rune wod, ant bed . .dusten hire into 
be grunde. a xaa5 Lee, h'atk, 084 pti underfes bet an half, 
and dustes adun pet oocr. Ibid. 1094 He is gorfd seolf, ]>e 
duste dead under him. a laas 'Juliana :j8 Ant tu breo 
children . . licon idiist in b® f»»r of be ofne. c 13x5 Shokuham 
52 Thet. .non liarm hyne don dcste, In mode, 
b. intr. To dash, throw oneself violently. 
ei^Sir 'J'risir. 2393 Vrgan lepc vnfain, Ouer ^ bregge 
he dcste. 

2. To strike or hit with violence. See also 
Dij«t tO 7. 

a taa5 Lee- Kaih, soa.i; pis wes uncaSc iscid, bat .'in engcl 
ne cum.. And duste hit [the wheel] a swucli dunt bat bit 
bigoii to clatorin. cx"^ .Sir Fertimb. 2855 |Hc] heiiid vp 
ys honde, .'c bar-wi]) an b® heued him diiste Iriwe vusle 
‘ fist •]. 

Dnat-bin, dU'Stbin. A bin or receptacle for 
the dust, ashes, and other refuse of n liousc. 

1848 Dickkns Dottibey xvii. 'l‘h« C.'iptains nosegay was 
swept into the dust-bin'iie.xl morning. 1895 Pakki^s Health 
37 The old-fiishiuned brick dustbin. 

Dust-boz. 

1. A box from which ' dust i. c. fine sand or 
powder, is sprinkled on something (e.g. on writing, 
for the purpose now .served by blotting-paper; 
also, on a iirepared photographic pl.ate). 

1581 Mj’ix astkh PflsiiioHS iii. (1887) 34 Inoke and p.'ipcr, 

. .a dc'ske and a dustboxc. 1894 Brit. Jrni. i'hotoe. XI.l. 
^^3 Place some pulverised asph.'iltuin in a diisi-box agitate 
it, and allow the particle:^ to settle down upon the plate. 

2. A bo.x or receptacle for the dust of a house. 

Dust-brand, [f. .r/».i + rjUAND sb. 7 : cf. 

Ger. stauhbrand^ A disease of corn, in which the 
cars become filled with a black powder ; the fungus 
which causes this. Al.«^o called smut. 

1881 H. Macmii.i.an FtHdn./r, Hat. aflS l|y fanners it i.s 
familiarly called smut or dust-brand. 1866 Treas, Hot. 435 
Dust brand, Lhtiiitgo. 

Dusted (di^'.sted^ ///. a. [f. Di'ST v.'^ f -El)l.] 

1. Sprinkled with dust or powder; powdered. 

*^3 5 l of A', Jautee in Select, ffarl. Misc. (1703) 

393 Yellow bands. diLsted hair, curled, crisped, frizzled, 
sleeked skins. xMJ. (tkam.imc Birds .Scot, uS The spa- 
cious door White-dusted tells him, plenty reigns around. 
1^0 Moruis F. Par. IV. 383 The purple-dusted butterlly. 

2. (Hf .insetl or freed from dust. 

x686 N. Cox ilentl. Kecreat. v, 59 A hundful of dean 
dusted Hciupseed. 

Duster (d» stw'). [f. DuaT z/.* or shy + -Eul.] 

1. A cloth for removing dust from a surface; 
f a dust-brush. 

1376 Tcrhkkv. / \ tn rU 3«» A litelc brush or duster to rubbe 
and duste his houndes. x6xx Cotgr., Vhtempenard, a 
Duster imide of a Fox-taile fastened vuto a .stafie. ri 1748 
Waiis Fduc. thtldren .V Youth xi, We were.. well in- 
structed ill the conduct of the broom and the duster, 186a 
LviTtiN Str. Story I. ifij 'I’he housemaid was forbidden to 
enter it with brooin or duster. 

b. A machine for removing dust (by rubbing, 
etc.) in v.arious mechanical processe,s. 

2. A contrivance for removing dust by sifting ; 
a sieve, b. An apjiaratus for sifting dry poisons 
upon plants to kill insects. 

1667 liist.Cunpiyittder in Sprat Hist, R. Soc. (1703) 38 3 (T.) 
I'hc lower sieve is called the dry^ duster, and retains the 
small curn.4. .and lets fail the dust into the bin. 

3. A person who dusts, or wdjx’S off dust. 

1850 Hastings Life of J. IPilson 11. ii. 235 cobweb here 
an<l a little dust there which have escaped the vigilance of 
the duster. x888 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 6/2 Kmptoyed as an 
assistant 'duster' for the stalls at the Italian Exhibition. 

4. A light cloak or wrap worn to keep off dust ; 
’tf dust-cloak (see Dust jA.i 8 e). Chiefly U.S. 

1864 .Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., The citizen in the straw 

hat and the 'duster' or overcoat of yellow Spanish linen. 
x8yo L0WK1.L Lett. (1894) II. xi. 77 Rose discovered your 
thin co^it, which she called a ' du.stcr 1883 Grant Whitk 
irV. Adams 114 Whether it was an overcoat that he was 
wearing as a duster, or a duster doing service a.s an overccxit. 

Dustiiit, dustifute : see Dustyfoot. 

Duatily (d» stili', [f. DuftTv-h-Lva.] Jn 
a dusty manner or condition. 

*S77 1 ^* GofK'.K lleresback's Hush. iv. (1586) ijj If they bee 
heavy, lookc lothsomely, and dustclic. 1863 dornh, mae. 
Jan. 103 The regimeni.s in homespun gray and butter-nut 
that trail dustily through theldgh streets. 

DuitineSB vdz^’Stinus). [f. as prec. + -MF.S8.] 
Dubly condition. 

. *577 Yi. OooGK HtresbaeVs Hnsb. 11. (1586) 65 The craft 
IS perceived by the dustincsite thereof. 1772 Gkavkr Spirit. 
OutAote III. atT ) The heat of the weather, dustiness of 
ther^ds. ORRIS Sir Peter flarpdvds End Poems 

105 High up in the dustiness of the apse. 
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Dusting (du'sti^), vbl. sb, [f. Dust r.i + 

-IJfOl.] 

1. The action of the verb Dust, q.v., in various 
senses : usually, that of freeing from dust. 

16*3 CocKBRAM II, Dusting, pulueratioH, Ibid. 1. Pul- 
ueration, .a beating into powder. 1796 Amiirrst Terrw Fit. 
X. 47 Dusting of cushions. 1837 Dickens Picktv. xii, Mrs. 
liardell resumed her dusting. 

2. A Ix^ating, thrashing ; also used by sailors of 
rough or stormy weather, {colloq. or slan^q.) 

1199 Haval Ckron. D* ;54^ They did not vent tire a dusting 
with the Xtu'ad. x8» SkorttMe Mag. Yll. 285 80 hh men 
fac'd about, .and gave all the rogues a good dusting. 1895 
Daily Hetus 14 Sept. 6/4 When wc got beyond the shelter 
of the islands wc should have a rougn time of it what the 
skipper calls ‘ a dusting '. 

3. attnb. and Comb. Used for dusting, as dusting'’ 
brushy -cloiht etc. ,* also dusting-colours, colours 
in the form of jiowdcr to be dusted over adhesive 
varnish ; dusting-powder, a powder, usually 
antisejitic, for dusting over wounds, etc. 

1667 Hist. CunpmiHlcr in Sprat Hist.R. .Soc. (1702) aBi (T.) 
The bin, over which the sieve is shaken, called the dusting 
bin. 16M N. Cox Gcutl. Recreat. v. 28 Your Curry-combs, 
Brushes, I)usiing-clo.Tths, Oyntments. xBsi Offie.Catal.Gt. 
Exhib. 1 . loi The Fc.Tthcrs. .made into dusting-broonis. 

Dusting, ppl. ti. That dusts : soe 1 )rsT v.^ 

1890 Spectator ‘if Sept., Partridges are a got»d example of 
the dusting birds, and are most careful in the selection of 
their dust-baths. 

+ Dnstiall, a. Obs. rare. Somewhat dusty. 

1646 J- Hall /Wwx I. 45 .Sooner, yond dustisli mulberry 
In her old white shall cloatlied be. 

Dnstless (dvstle^}, a. [f. Dust rA.i -y -t.ehs.] 
Free from dust. 

At6i8 Syi.vk-stkk Maydens Blush 577 The Waye.4 so 
dust-lcsse, and so dirtlesse faire. iMx W. F. Collier /// r/, 
Eng. Lit, zoi; Blue morocco bouks in dustless regularity. 

t Bustling. Obs. nmce-7iHl. [f. as jircc. f 
-i.iNo.} A stniul grain or particle ; cf. Du.st sb.i 2 a. 

^ 1674 N. Faihi AX Bulk 4- Setr. 6t>Now(«Mls Aliiiighiiness 
is within the least punetum physifimi, or dustling of boily. 

Dustman (U»‘stma*n;. [f. a.s prec, + M.\n.] 

1. .A man whose occujiation it is to collect and 
cart away dust and refuse from dust-bins, etc. 

X707 J. Sthvkns tr. QuiTcdo's Com. fVks, U7^>9) ^99 'fhc 
Dust-men were not idle. 17x4 Gay Trivia n. 37 The dust- 
man’s cart otrends thy cloathsaiul eyes. X850 .Si us. I»i own- 
ing Poems II. 191 The dustman's call down the nrea-grnto. 

2. ro//oq. A pcrsonilicatiou of sleep or sleepiiie.ss ; 
in allusion to the rubbing of the eyes as if there 
were dust in them. 

i8ax I*. F.r,AN Tom ml Farmer) Till the diLSlman 

made his appearance and gave the hint to Tom and Jerry 
that it was time to visit their beds. 1891 Fahmkh Slang 
S.V., *'J'lie dustman's coming '—you arc getting sleepy. 

3. slang, A preacher who uses violent action ; a 

* cushion-thumjier ’. 

X877 Bt.Ac:K.MOKB Cripps (1887) 368 Sitting under the most 
furious dustman that ever thum]^ a cushion. 

11 Dustoor (dristu^'j). East Jnd, Also 8 das- 
toor, 9 dustouT. [Pers. and Urdu^^.> dastur 
custom, privilege, percpiisitc.] a. Custom, usage, 
fashion, b. Customary commission ; -- Du.stookv. 

x68o Fort Si. Geo. Cons. 2 Dec. in Notes 4 Extracts 11. 
61 tY. Supp.)lTo] be content with the Dusloor.. of a quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and weavers arc to 
allow t hem. 1785 in Scion-Karr Sel.fr. Calcutta Gnz. 1 . 1 jo 
(Y.) No Cominisdon, Brokerage, or Diistoor is charged by 
the Ikink, or permitted to be lukeri by any Agent or Servant 
employed by them,^ 1887 FiiTi-CooKsoN 14 

A handsome profit in commission which is called in Hindu- 
stani, ‘ du-stour’, literally meaning ‘th.at which is cus- 
tomary’. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerlaud 57 Tlie 
claini.s of custom, the tyranny of dustoor. 

II DU8tOO'ry(d2i.slu‘*ri). East Jnd, Also9-ree, 
-ri. [a. Pers. and Urdu t4j:j//7mvhat is custo- 

mary, f. dastur', sec prec.] A commission or 
perquisite by custom jiaid to or taken by an agent. 

x68z Fort SL Geo. Cons, to Jan. in Notes 4 ExlrtKts lit. 
45 (Y. Snpp.i For the fariiie of Du.stoory on cooley hire at 
Pagodas 20 per annum, a ifM Heber Jonm. I pper Prov, 
/ndia U844) I. iy8. iB66THKvy.i.YAn Dawk Bungahyiu sij 
(Y.) Of all taxes small and great the heaviest i.s dnstooree. 

t Dnst-point. Obs, A boy's game in wiiich 

* points * were laid in a heap of dust, tand thrown 
at with a stone. 

16x1 Cotgr. .s. v. Darde^ Our Iioyes laying their points in 
a heafH: of dust, and throwing at them with a .stone, call 
that play of theirs. Dust-point, a 1815 Fletcher Captain 
111. ill, He looks I.ike a great school-boy that h.id I>ecn 
blown un Last night at Dilst- Point 16^ Drayton Nym- 
phal 6 (N.) Down go our hooks and senps, and we to nine 
holes fall At diut-point or at quoits. 1675 Cotton Scorer 
Scoft so 'J'o play at DiLst-point, Span-counter, -Skittlc-pins. 
li DustUOl^ dutnk (d&'st&k). East Jnd. 
Also 8 dustiok. [a. Pers. and Urdu dastak 
passport.] A passport ; applied esp. to the pass- 
ports granted by tne covenanted servants of the 
East India Company. 

1748 in J. I-z)ng Set. fr. Rtc. Govt. (Fort William) (Y.), 
The Zemindar, .stopped several Ixiats with English Dus- 
ticks. 1782 Burkk Rep. Indian Affairs Wks. XI. 173 
Persons, wno had not the molection of the Company's 
dustuck. i86a Bkvkrihok Utst. India I. iii. xii. 672 Ine 
European olTicials. .availed themselves of the dusiitks or 
passports of their employers, to smuggle goods. 


Duftward (d^;'st^d), adv, nenee^wd, [f. 
Dust sb.^ + -wabd.] Towards the dust ; towards 
death or the grave. 

x8. . L0WKI.L Extreme Unction ii, This fruitless husk which 
dustward dries Hath been a heart once, hath been young. 

Dusty [dt9'sti), a. [f. Dust sb,^ + -v.] 

1. Full of, abounding with, or strewn with dust, 

a XMMg yuliana 79 And wcorpS duiiti chef to hellenc 
hcate. 1499 Protuf. Pant, ,35/a (Pyniion) Dusty, /nAv- 
rutentns. a 1586 Sidney Fear of Deaths Oiu life is but a 
step in dustie w.'iy. i 0 oa wd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. 
iv. (Arb.) 72 Farewell musty, dusty, riLsty, fusty London. 
x6o$ SHAK.S. Macb. v. v. 33. 1723 Poi>e Odyss. xiii. 99 
Urged by fierce drivers through the dusty space. 1849 
Macaiil.av Hist. Eng, I. 532 lu the dusty recesses of a few 
old libraries. 1891 Labour Contmission Gloss, s.v. Moneys 
Dusty money^ a si>ecial allowance per quarter made when 
the corn to be unloaded at docks i.s dusty. 

2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, dust ; powdery. 

1552 1 ft' LOKT, Dusty e, or of dust , puluerius. c Z586 C’l kss 

Pkmurokk Ps.^ i.xvi. lii, A field of dusty sand. soo 6 Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. Ill- ii. 196 When . . niightie States characterlesse 
are g^Tted To dustie nothing, 1748 F. Smith Coy. Disc. I. 
137 We liad a Fall, of .small dusty Snow. 2890 Nature 20 
Mar. 473 A dusty material of a .scaly form. 

3. Of colour, etc.: Having the appearance of 
being strewn with dust. Also advb, qualifying 
adjs. of colour. 


Emerson, A great shock of rough, dusty-dark hair. 

4. In various Jig. senses : f a. Soiled or stained 
as with dust, smirched {fihs.\ b. Mean, worthless, 
vile (cf. Dust sb.i 3d); now only in slang phr. not 
so dusty ‘ not so bad *. c. Obscured ns with a 
cloud of dust. d. ‘ Dry as dust ’, uninteresting. 

c i6to // 'omen .Saints 168 She knew lier daye.s to hauc 
bcciic .. dustie and dcceitfull. a 1699 Drumm. oi Hawtu. 
P'am. Fp. Wks. (1711) 144 Yet should they not envy silly 
men :i dusty honour. 2847 1 .. Hunt Men, Women, 4 H. I, 
ix. 172 What, to his dusty apniehcnsion, appeared the most 
confused... story in the world. x86o Haw 1 horn i: Marlde 
Faun (1879' 1 . v. 56 Hard and dusty fads. 1893 R. Kipi.ino 
Miiuy Invent. 148 B Comp.iny Ims come up very well, I 
said. .'I'hey're none so dusty now, are they ? 

6. Conib. ^ as dusty footed adj. ; dusty miller, 
(ti) a popular name of the auricula .l\imula 
Aurkttld), from the fine powder on the leaves and 
flott'ens ; also of .Senccio ( ineraria and Cera.diHm 
tomentosum\ {b) a kind of artificial fly used in 
angling ; t dusty-poll, a nickname for a miller. 

c 15x5 Cocke Loreli’sB. 3 A inyller dusty-jioll than dyde 
come, a 1600 J. T, Collier oj Croydon iv. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VIII. 446 Now', miller, miller diistipoll I’ll rlapiier- 
claw your joljbcrnole. 18*5 Jamik.son, Dustic-miller, the 
plant Aurirula. 1835 Thiklwai.l Greece I. 417 Conipodes, 


name in Scotland of ‘ Du.sly Miller 

t Dnstyfoot. -Vr. Obs. in 6 dustiflt, 7 dusti- 
fiit(e. [A transl. of med.J .. pede pulverosus ‘ tiusty 
of foot « vagans wandering, travelling, in AF. 
ptdpandrenxx sec Pirpowoer.] 

A wayfarer, traveller; spec, a travelling pedlar 
or mcrcliant. (In tjuot. 1570 applied to Death 
personified.) Obs. cxc. JJist. 

a X400 Leg. Qiiat. Burg. Scot, xxix, {Stat. Scot. 1 . 381) 
Vagans, qui vocatur piepowdrous, hoc csi Anglice Dustie- 
fute. [tr, Bcand vagabund in contre he ([uhilk is cullit 
pipouderus.] 1570 .Safir. Poems Reform, xxii. 56 At thy 
ia.st funerall, Qiinen Dnstifit to dunce .sail fiiith the calf. 
1609 SKiiNE Reg. AlaJ., Burroso l.awes 134 1 jnrgc.si>cs, 
Merebands, and Dnstifutes {J'vemars) qnhen they' pa.s.se 
forth of the foure F^^nns of their burghs. z86x W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot, s.v., According to l.x>rd Kaines, courts of 
Pie-Poivder are so called, bcCtTUSC fairs are generally com- 
posed of pedlars or wayfaring persons, who in France l)e.Tr 
the name of Pied Poudreux, and in Scotland of Dusty- 
Foot. x 87» E. W. KniiF.RT.snN Hist. Ess. 131 'I'he Negotict- 
toresj the chapmen and dustyfcct of our old laws. 

Busy, obs. form of Dizzy. 

Dusze pers, var. Douzepeuh, Obs. 

Dut, obs. f. doubt, doubted : see Doubt sb. and v. 

Dut, var. of Dute, Obs. 

Dutch (^tnj), (7., sb, \aiiv.) Also (4 duohysflohe, 
5 duysshe), 5 -7 duoh(o, o dou(t'ohe, dowohe, 
duitoh, dutohe. [a. MDu. dnischf duutsch, 
duutsct * Hollandish, or, in a wider sense, Nether- 
landish, and even German* (Verdam), in early 
rood. Du. duytschf now duitsch^ ‘ German \ « Ger. 
deutsch, MHG. diutseJh ‘ German’, OUG. dintisCy 
popular, vulgar. 

OiIG. iUniiscy OS. tkhuUsc, OK.piodisc^ Goth. Jiudisks 
O'J'eiu. ^Pt’udisko-z, meant ‘popular, national', 1 . OTeut. 
*PeudO-, Cioth. pinda, (.)N. //At, OS. thioda, thiod, OE. 
plod (ME. Thkde), OHG. diota^ dioL people, nation. 
In Germany, the .*ulj. was used (in the pin c.) as a rrader- 
ing of L. vulgaris, to distinguish the ‘ vulgar longue* from 
the Latin of the church and the learned ; hence it gradually 
came to l>c the current denomination of the vernacular, 
applicable alike to any particular dialect, and gencrically to 
German as a whole. From the language, it was naturally 
extended to those who spoke it tcf. English), and thus 
to he an ethnic or national adjective ; whence also, in 



DUTCH. 


we now u«e ' German and in this sense it included the 
languaffc and people of the Netherlands as part of the * Low 
Dutch or Low (German domain. After the United Pro* 
viiices became an independent .stale, usinjij the ^Neilcr* 
duytHch ’orLow German of Holland as the national iangna|{c, 
the term * Dutch ' was gradually restricted in England to 
the Netherlanders, as being the particular divi&iun of the 
* Dutch ' or Germans with whom the English came in con* 
tact in the xyth c. ; while in Holland itself duitsik, and in 
Germany deHittk^ are, in their ordinary use, restricted to 
the language and dialects of the German Empire and of 
adjacent regions, exclusive of the Netherlands and Fries- 
land : though in a wider sense * dcutscli ' includes these also, 
and may even be used as widely as ' Germanic ’ or ' Teu- 
tonic *. Thus the English use of Dnh h has diverged from 
the German and Netherlandish use since 1600.J 

A. adj. 

ti. Of or i^rtaiuing to the people of (iennaiiy ; 
German ; Teutonic. Obs, cxc. as n historical 
archaism, and in some parts of U. S. : see B 1 and 
Dutchman. 

^ High Dutch, of or pertaining U) the South Germans who 
inhabit the more elevated parts of Germany, High German ; 
Low Dutch, of or pertaining to the Gernians of the sea 
coast, and flatter districts in the north and north- west, 
including the Netherlands and Flanders. 

C1460 rowHcicy Afyst , (Surlcc.s) jii Hie harnes hredcles. 
A home and a duen ax, his slefe must be flekyt. 

Cax VON CArv//. Hug, ccxii. v66 Lordes and kiiy^ics of hir 
countre of heme and of other duclie tonges. 1530 Palsou. 
31 In propre names cominyn^ out of the Grekc or duutche 
tong. 1563 Shu tk A rchit. A iij a, F rench and dowclie writcr.s. 
1570 Lkvins Manip. 195/35 Dutche, Teutonicus. tfgg 
Minshlu, Altntdna, the hi^h Dutch people, the high 
Gernuiis. x6ox R. Johnson Ktngd. ij* Cn/ttnno. V1603) 132 
When the Dutch ktiighlcs were Lordes of the couiitrcy 
[Poland]. x6ix CuKVAV Crudities 376 'L'he Dutch word 
Zurich sigiiifieth two kingdoiiies. 1788 M. Cutlf.h in Life, 
Jrnts. ij- Corr. (1888) I. 404 We baited our horses . . at the 
first house, a Dutch cabin [in Pcniisylvania]. 1884 Sat. 
EnK 74 June The High-Dutch practice of ennobling 
every substantive with a capital. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing the Low 
Dutch ’ people of Holland and the Nctlicriands. 

Dutch school, a school of painters and .style of painting 
which attained its highest development in the Netherlands, 
in which commonplace subjects, cliusen from ordinary or low 
life, received consummate artistic treatment. 

(1968 (/»//<?) Propositions or Articles drawn out of Holy 
Scriutiire, showing the Cau.se of continuall Variance in the 
Duen Church in London.] x6o6 Dkkkkr .SW'. Siuncs (.Arh.i 
IT The short waste hangs oner a Dutch Botcher, stall in 
Vtrich. x8ii Mioolkton & Dkkkek K<hiring Ctrl ii. ii. 
You’ll have the great Dutch slop. 1617 Mis.siiku Duefor 
s.v. Duchman, The Duch nation alioue all other haiie had 
the glorie and fame . . for their valour in warre . . fortunate 
battels both by jand and sea. 174a Purit Dune, iv. 198 
Each fierce Logician . . dash'd thro* thin and thick On 
German Crou7.az, and Dutch Burgers<lyck, x8aa Scott 
HraU xxvi, Bremla . , ran from her like a Snaiiisli iner- 
chanlinun from a Dutch caper. 1838 Murrays Hand^bk, 
N. Germ, 16 The cullecliuns of picliires of the Dutch 
school. Tennv.sun Cardeneds Dan, 188 A Dutch love 
For tulips. 

3. Of or belonging to the Dutch ; native to, or 
coming from, Holland : first used, introduced, in- 
vented, or made by the Dutch. 

XS9S Na.shk P. Penilcsse, [As hoary as Dutch butter]. 
X667 Wooij tOxf. Hi.st. Soc ) 11 . ijT A. W. did 
traascrihe on JJutch n.tpcr. i68x Trial S. Colledge 36 
There was an Original rfrawn with a Pencil, upon Dutch 
Paper. 1695 Conuhkve Lo-ne far L. iv. xxi. Dreams and 
Dutch alniiunics are to he iindersiixxl hy cunlntries. 1698 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3358/4, 5 Cane Chairs, 3 Dutch Chairs. 1840 
piCKXNs Old C. Shop X, Late as the Dutch cluck showed 
it to he. x88x Syef. Soc. Lex., Camphor, Dutch, Japan 
camphor is so called because it was introduced into com- 
merce by the Dutch. 


b. Often distinguishing a particular sort of article, 
originally matle in or imported from Holland : e.g. 
Dutch barn, brick, carpet, case, cheese, clinker, 
drems, pen, pump: see quois. Dutch foil, gold, gilt, 
gilding, leal; metal, a very malleahle alloy of 11 p.'u ts 
of copper and 2 of xiiic, beaten into thin leaves, and used 
as a cheap imitation of gold-leaf. Dutch liquid, oil, 
Ethene dichloridc, 2 (CH| Cl), a thin oily liquid, having 
a sweetish smell and taste. Dutch mill, an oil mill for 
rape oil. Dutch plus, rubbers, a form of nine-pins or 
skittles. 

x886 W. A. Harris Techn. Diet. Fire Ins., * Dutch barn, 
a protection for hay, straw, die., haying the supporl.s and 
framework of a barn, without the side and end lioarding. 
X097 R. T.ioon Barbadoes (1673) Index 84 ^Diitch Bricks, 
which they call Klinkers. x^ A. Rimmfh Summer 
EanibUs Afanchester 35 Red ‘ Dutch ’ bricks in * Flemish 
bond SiMMONixH Dirt. Trade, ^Dutch-carpet, a 

mixed material of cotton and wool, u.scd for floor-coverings. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Dutch-r.asi^ {.Mining), a shaft- 
frame composed of four picce.s of plank, used in sliarts and 
galleries. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Coy. F. hid. 7, 5 * Dutch 
Cheeses. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Dutch-cheese, a 
small round cheese made on the Coiitineiil from skim milk. 
18916 S. C. Brkks Gloss. Terms, * Dutch clinkers, a de- 
scription of Ivick employed for paving stables and yards, 
being exceedingly hard. 1844 Dickkns Mart. Chgz. xxiv, 
A bottle of •Dutc:h Drops. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
Duich-drops, a balsam or popular nostrum^ prepared with 
oil of turpentine, tincture of guaiacuin, nitric ether, suc- 
cinic acid, and oil of cloves. 1799 Svmmkr in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 375 A piece of paper, coverra on one side with *^Dutch 
gilding. xSag Hour kvetynlay Bk. I. 51 7 'heir . . ware ha.s 
leaves of untarnished '^dutch^It stuck on. Ibid. xi7»The 
gingerbread stalls . . were . . fine, from the ^dutch gditd on 
Uieir . . ware. 1848 FowNaa EUm. Ckem. iil (ed. 

Pure '^Dtttch liquid is a thin colourless fluid, of agt^. 
fragrant odour, and sweet taste, tfifix Offic. Ca/al. Gl^ 

I. xgx Dutch liquid, chloride of olefiant gas, a new li 
VoL, III. 
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thetic agent, said to be less irritating than chloroform, 
Watts /'’*<»«/»« 'CAem. (ed. la; 11 , 69 Dutch^ liijnid having 
been disc'overed hy four Dutch chemists in 1795. 18x5 

Honk Kvety-day Bk. 1 . 1245 Instead of leaf gold.. they 
were covered . . with * Dutch metal. fi86s Uke in Circ. Sc. 
1 . ^1/2 These mortars and press-boxes constitute what arc 
called *Dutch mills. X7a7-5a CHAMUi£R.s Cpcl. s.v. Pen, 

* Dutch Pens, arc those made of quills which have been 
Itassed through hot ashe.s, to tiUcc otT the grosser fat and 
moisture thereof. 1801 Strutt Sports A Past. iii. vii. H 10 
*Dulch-pins is a pastime much resembling skittles;^ but 
the pins are taller and slenderer, especially in the middle 
pin, which is higher than the rest, and called the kiiig-pin. 
tSeg sporting Mag. XXXIV. 236 A match at Dutch-pins 
for too guineas. 1867 Smvtii .^aibir's ti'ardpk., * Dutch 
pump, a punishment so contrived that, if the prisoner would 
not pump hard, he was drowned, xlbx Strutt Sports 4* 
Past. 111. vii, 8 4. 238 Some call this game [loiig-howlingj 

* Dutch-rubbers. 

C. In names of treea and plants, of s{x.‘cics or 
varieties introduced fiom Holland, or common in 
tliat country; orsometimeamerelytodistingiiishtliem 
from the common ICiiglish variety or species ; c. r. 

Dutch Agrunony, Beech, CbK'cr, Elm, Ilon 4 ‘ysuLkfef 
AIedlar^lc-.,ercon, Myrtle, Fiolet, IFillow, etc. ; sec ihesc 
words. Dutch Mice, Carnielc, Dutch 
Rushes, a species of Eguisetum or Horse-tail used foi’ 
{lulishing; shave-grass. 

1548 Tumnku A'ames Ilcrbes A vj b. Alhucum. .growclh in 
gardines in Atiwcip, it mayc be named in cnglishc whyte 
aflotlil, or duchc daflodtl. Ibid. Dvb. Ibid. F. v. 1640 
Pamkin.son Thcat. Hot. 1156 Sweet Dutch grasse with a 
tufted head. X731-4S Miller Card. Kalcndar -ti) Imperial, 
Cos and Brown Dutch I.etiuccs. Ibid., The l.argc-rootcd 
Dutch Parsley. 18x9 TaitiuoN Encycl. Plants 208 note, 
Ulnius shberosa, ollcn called the Dutch Elrn. Ibid. 891 
note, Eifuisetum hyemale is imported from Holland under 
the name of Dutch rushes. 1849 Cakventkk Veg. Phys. 
§ 757 Minute particles of silex or flinty suh-stiince, whose 
presence renders one siiecics. . . the * Dutch H ush valued for 
Its use in polishing nirniture and pewter utensils. z86o 
Gardener^ s Chron. 774/2 l.aihyrus tuh-rosns . . is tH:cusion- 
ally cullivuted under the iiuiiie of Dutch Mice. 1888 !>. S. 
Boulgkh Fam. Trees Ser. it. 142 The Dutch Kim .. was 
introduced by William ill. for clipped hedges, on account 
of its rapid giowth. 

4. Characteristic of or attributed to the Dutch; 
often with an opprobrious or derisive application, 
largely duo to the rivalry and enmity between the 
English and Dutch in the 1 7 th c. 

Often with allusion to the drinking habits ascribed to the 
‘Dutch'; also to the broad heavy figures attribiiied to the 
Netherlandei'.s, or to their flat-hottomed vessels. Sometimes 
little more than r foreign, un-English. 

Dutch auction, bargain, concert, courage, glcek, night- 
ingale, uncle: see Auction, Barc;ain, etc. Dutch comjort, 
cousolation, defence, /cast, palate, reckoning, wtdoxo: see 
quois. Dutcli wife, an open frame o( ratan or cane used 
in the Dutch Indies, etc. to rest the limbs uptni in bed. 

187X Daily /V/. 30 Nov. (Farmer) The old J )ulch auction, 
by which an article was put up at a high price, and, If 
nobody accepted the olTer, then reduced to a lower, the 
.sum (ir.'-l required lK?ing gradually decreased until a fair 
value was attained. * 6 S 4 Whiilock y.ootomia 28 The 
contract.. is not (like *l>utch Bargains) made in Drinke. 
1796 Gko.sk Diet. Cnlg. T.,* Dutch Comfort, thank God it 
is no worse. X773 Hakkisgton in Phil. I runs. I.XIII. 267 
What is coinnionly called a ' I iutch concert, when .sev»>ral 
tunes arc played logelher. 1867 Smvth Sailor s IVor.t-bk^, 

* Dutch consolation, ‘Whalcvei ill trcfalls you, there's 
sonic-body that's worse’; or * li's very unfortunate, but 
thank God it’s no worse]. 1888 //// } ear Bound y June 
^42 (Farmer) The expression often heart!, ‘’I hank Heaven, 
It is no worse’, is sometimes called Dutch consolation. 
1740 Fiki.oing 'Tom Jones ix. vi, 1 am afraid Mr. Jones 
iiianilaiiied a kind of "Dutch defence, and treacherously 
delivered up the garrison without tiuly weighing his 
aiicgiaiice to the fair bopliia. 1785 Grohk Diet. Tulg. T., 

* Dutch feast, where tlic entertainer gets diunk hcf-rc his 
guests. X678 Nokkjs Coll. Mist:. Prer(if'Ky9) 3 Fit only for 
a 'J'averii eiilcrtuintiieiil ; and that too ani<ing Readers <jf 
a ‘Dutch Palate, a 1700 B. E. Ditt, Cant. Crc 7 o, '‘Dutch- 
Beckoning, Of A ltc-ntutl,j%. verkM or Luiiip-account with- 
out particulais. 1867 Smvth .Sailors H ord-bk., Dntth 
reckoning, a had day' s work, .ill i«j the wrong. 1608 Mn»- 
DLKTON Trick to cab hold (^xciu. iii, Ilovrd. What is that 
Florence? a widilow? Dra. Yes, a ‘duch widdow. I loo. 
How? Dra. 'Vhars an F.ngllsli drab sir. 

6 . Comb, (purasynllu tic and adverliial), as Dutch 
hcUicdy -builtf -butiocked (see note to 4 ) ; Dutch- 
cut (like yews, etc. in Dutch gardcnin};\ 

167X R. Wild Declar, Lib. Consc. 7 Such a Dutch-hcllicd, 
blundering, boreal Month as this March. 1676 Bep. Fr, m h 
Capers 4 Aug. in Marvell Gro^vth Popery 59 Whelln r 
(us is inipuied) all the Shijes taken are Dutch built? 18x3 
Moore Fables ii. B Some wished them 1.111 ; some thought 
your dumpy, Dutch-built the true Ixrgitiniate. 1868 Dahw in 
Aniin. f PI. H, xii. 8 'J'he. farmers coiitiuned to .Heleci 
cattle with laigc hind-quarters, until they made a .str.uii 
called * Dutcli-buitucked '. 1B93 T. C. Fini.^son Ess. etc. 
97 Many allow themselves to be ‘Diiich-cul 

B. sb. [Elliptical uses of the a«lj.J 

1. The German language, in any of its forms. 
Obs. exc. in High Dutch - IJenimn [I/och Dculsch]: 
Low Dutch (Jerraan [^I'latt Deulschj^ that 
of the north and noith-west (incluiling Nether- 
landish : sec next), which has not undergone the 
High German (:oiison.int-mutation, and thus is in 
form nearer to hjiglish and Scandiuaviaii. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, a degraded form of High German 
(orig. from the Rhine Palatinate and Swit/ciland) spoken 
by the descciidant.s of the original German $cttlcr.s in 
rennsylvuiiia. ’ ... 

c 13B0 WVLLIF Set. IVks. 1 1 1 . 100 Wheper it he. .wryten in 
Latin in Eiigly.sseho or in Freosehe or DuehyMche [v.r*. 


DUTOHKIN. 

Duchc]. XA^S Caxton Pref. to Malory $ A rthur, Bookes . . 
as wei in Guche ytulyen .spaynyimhe and grekysshe as 111 
fiunsshe. 1547 Boordk Introd. Knawl. xv. (X870) i6.{ In 
Ucniiurk. .theyr sneche is Douche. xm< 8 'I'URNliR (tith’) 
The nainc.s of herlies in Grekc, lAtin, Enj|di.sh, Duch and 
Frcnche. 1578 LvTii Dodoens v. xxxi. 590 Collra.dn li 4 [h 
Douche, Meiuiinen: in kise Alinaigne, Meloencn : in 
Knglishc, Melons, a 1634 Chapman Atphonsus tu Plays 1873 
III. 219 Good .Aunt, teach me so much Dutch to ask her 
pardon. Empress. Say bo : Gnediges frawlin vergebet 
tuirs [etc.]. x68a R. Ware Foxes 4- Firebrands 11. ii 
Translated out of Low* Dutch. 17x1 Ue Foe Mem. Cava- 
lier (1840, 60, 1 spoke high Dutch. I75!6”7 tr. Keyslefs 
Trav. (j7(x»i IV. 326 A chronicle of Nuienheig, in High- 
I-lutch, written in the year 1585. 1871 Eaki.k Phiiol. Eng. 
longue § 17 'l'he Saxons were a bottler people, and spoke 
a Low Dutch strongly imptegnalcj with Scandinavian 
associations. . 

2. The language of Holland or the Net her lands. 

1x647 K. Hk.miam {title), A copious English and Nether- 

duyteh Diciioiiaiie.J #1 X706 D<iMst.i' iMasoii ), Thy plays are 
such I’d swear they were liaiisluted out of Dutch. 1871 
ICaklk PhUol. F.ng. Tongue § 470 'l'he prviiioun of the 
.second person singular is lost in i.>ui(;h. xSyx R. Mohrls 
Hist, Outt. Eng. Auid. § y To the Low Gcriiuin division 
belong the following languages: (1) Gothic . .(a) Frisi.tri.. 
(j) Dutch.. (4) Flemish. .(5)0 Id Saxon .,(6) English. 

b. Double j Dutch : a lan[iuage Ih.-it one 

doc.s not nndexRtand, cibbci ish. 

1789 DiauiN Ptwi 7 rtrTii, Why ’twas just all as one ns 
High Diitcli. 1876 C. H. Wai.i tr. .Molilre 1. iif>(l''urmer) 
I'liough I have .said them [piayers] daily now these fifty 
years, they are still double Dutcli to me. 1879 .SpitKOKON 
Serm. XXV. 297 'l'he preacher preaches double Dutch or 
Greek, or something of the sort. 

3. J'he Dutch {pi.) fa. The Germans. Obs. b.Tlie 
people of llollanci and the Netherlands ; formerly 
called also Low Dutch, (f Kate pi. Dutches.) 

*577 Bentembr. Life Gascoigne (Arh.) ry Wei plastc at 
length, among the drunken IJulcIi [margin He .served in 
Holland]. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commio, (ifioj) 155 
Of mercenary :^ddiers . . he had 4300 Poioiiiaiis ; of clitr- 
thav.es (thiiL arc under the Poloiiians) nhoiite 4000, Dutches 
and Scoltes ,jd:ioiitc 150. Ibid. 257 He is served hy the 
Sw iz/ers and the Dutcli. xfijx T. Pow Ei.i. Tom all f hides 
(i87f>.i ifi4 When our acquaintance looko first life with those 
of tlic I,ow Countries, the Dutch.. nskt him lour Etiibnv 
sudor] wh;vt handicraft our King was hrouclu up unto. 
1648 H. Hkxham BcthcrdiiUh -V Eng. Dut. Pief, Having 
of late compiled a large Kngl!:;h and Netherdiitch Dio 
tionaric . . for iho accoiinnodation of the Ncthcrdultjies 
wlio arc desirous to atiaine unto the knowledgi*. .of our 
English Tongue 1666 Drvukn Ann. A 1 iiab> clxvii, The 
t«»ll.s of war wc must enduie, And from the injurious Dutch 
redeem the .seas. 1777 Watson Phiiip // 1 1839) 345 The 
success of Philip’s arms . . excited in the Duicfi and Flem- 
ings the most al.ii ming apprehcm iotis. c 18x6 G. Canning 
\x\\ Lvra Elegant iarum 186;. 148) In inultcrsof commerce, 
the fault of the Dutch Is giving too little and asking too 
much. 1831 Sir J. Sinci.air Corr. II. iBo 'J’he Dutch are 
di.stinguishcd by a great de dre for cleanliness. 

C. To beat the Dutch, to rlo .somelhiriR extra- 
ordinary or startling. Jhat beats the Dutch^ that 
beats everything, eolloii. 

*775 Ba'olut. Simg in AVn.» Eng. Hist. Beg. Apr. (1857) 
T91 (IJarilctl) Our cargoes of meal, drink, and cloaths heal 
the Dutch. 

t C. aJv. Ill Dutch (or German) fashion. Obs. 

ai6oi YMahston Pas<juil 4- Katb, ii. 3^4 Drinke Dutch, 
like gillants, Icl'.s diinke vpsry ftec/e. 

Hence Du'tchllke a , ; Du tolily adv,, in a Dutch 
fishion, like the Dutch. 

1599 H. Buttks Dvets Dry Dinner P. v, On English 
fiKile : wanton Italianly ; . .Durldy drink 1 bn-ath Tiiilunly. 
zBxB W. Ai.lsiun in li \ tn’ing\\ Life Lett. (1864’ L 197 
Imp'.-netraldy, and iuo.-.l Dutchly giavc. 1889H/.SSI V Tour 
in Phaeton 203 Flat Duichiike country. 

D'atch, V, [f. prcc. adj.] Ircius. 'J'o cl.Trify and 
bnrdcii (ipiills) by plungin^r them in lic-ited .s.and 
or rapidly passing Ihcm throiij^di a fiie. 

1763 Land. Chron. v 6 .Sept. 2;r/i Aib t., The whole art 
of Dutching, Clurifyfng, and Making of (jiiilk jn rfcctly 
clear and hard. 17M VComan of Honor \\\. 21. s Hanlened 
like a quill, hy heing Duh lutl. 1837 WiimucK. ct«;. 
Compl. Bk. Trades (tiJ.j/i ;; j \N'c iinpoiTi il \:isl q 11.11 ititie.s 
of quills from ll.uulmrgh. Kuttc-rdaiii, ric., and these were 
ckirilied iw I tutched. 

Du'tcher ^,riire.[i.l>rrni,n[h:T{\cr.deu/scAer.j 
A Dulclnnan; in t.'trlier use, a (ierman. 

1671 CitowNK Juliana 11. Drain. Wks. 1873 1 . 45 There 
have 1 . . luurdi.il the Fieiich-man, the high Dutcher, the 
.Spaniard, the Gli'cian. x8i8 lUrnkw, Atag. 111 . Re- 
viled the fiutchiTN ii-i Pollroon.s .ind .Shirks. 

Pn ’tcher [ f. D* ’ «'■ J o not. ) 

1875 G;v’i Dut. Arts H. 333 (Feathers) Quills arc 
dnssed by ih«: I.oiidoii dealcrsV.thc principal worker Is 
talh d a f.>u tcher. 

Dutchess, o!)s. form of Di:(;iiE».s. 

Dntchify (dp tjifai ', V. [f. Dutch a. + -iry.] 
Dans. To make Dutch; to rentier Dutchdike. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier 13 So much Diitchified, M to under- 
stand ihft Phrase Hogan-Moguii. 1774 J Q. Adame Diary 
1 1 Se|it. Wks. II, 379 We . . heard . . a Dutchified KngUfih 
]ir:tyer and prcachnieut. x8xz Colekiogl Lect. Shahs, ix. 
liSsfi) 115 In niorlern poems, where all is no dutchified, if 1 
may use the woid, by the most minute toiichex, that the 
reader naturally asks why words, and not painting, are 
u.scd. 1890 Murray^s Mag. Apr. 452 l’he admixture tends 
to Anglici/e the Dutch rather than to Dutchify the English, 
t Dutchkin, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. Dutch + 
-kin: cf. alkin, etc.] Of ‘Dutch’ or German 
kind or aurt 

1576 GA.SC0ICNU Steele Cl. Epil. 31 (Arb.) 83 What be 
they? women? masking in mens wcedes ? With dutchkin 

92 * 
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DUTCHIiAVD. 

dnblets, ami with iCTkim jagKdct WUh Spaniah apangs, 
aad ruir«'' aut of Ff ancc ? 

Jtatohlaud (ilo'ijlil'nil . 
tl. [ G<*r. J)eutschhmdS\ Germany. Ohs. 
Divided into ///>// Duti hlami ami Linv Dnkhland^ the 
latter including, and .somctinic.s definitely mcaninig, the 
Netherlands. 

1S47 IIai.k Sel. Whs. (1849) 943 Both in Kiiglnnd and 
Dutchland also. *S6«Jv Wv I HBKS tr. Calvin's Prof. Trent. 
Tiile-p., In France, Dutchland, .Spaine. ij/ix Smlik 
.An hit. Bja, Trier in lowe Doutchcland. xj^ MtNSiii:n 
.S>. D/i'/., A/tmaVa, Oerinanie, liijfh Dutchland. ai 634 
CiiAPMAM Alphonsus Plays 1873 U). 9f^6 Brave Duke of 
Saxon, Diilchlatur.s >;reatest hope. 

2. Holland, the Netherlands, ran. 

1617 M1N8HKU Dnetor, Ducklamt or Low Countries. 
>8^ Mhs. IJawthoknf. in Brid);c Pt'^s. Recoil. .V. II mo- 
thorns (i 8^3> 1(^4 Du wc nut like to see even a common 
object of still life truthfully rcpre.sented by the j^reat masters 
of Dutchland ? 

Dntchman {dv t/iniln). ^f. Dtnvn a.h Man.] 
fl. A Gcitnan; a man of Teutonic race. Ohs. 
cxc. locally in C^.S. 

* 3^7 Tbkvi.sa lliffden (Rolls) I. 253 pc woodnesse of 
Duchesinen [ futorent Teuton icomw]. x^t^ Pilfp\ So:vle 
(Caxton 1483) IV. xx.x. 80 Be it duysshc man or lumbard or 
oiiy other naciun, 1538 Wkioiheslkv Chron, (1875) I. gcj, 
\ men and i woman, all Duchemun Ixirne. XSTO Lkmns 
Manip. 21/a Dutchman, Tcutouicus. 1509 Siiak.s. Much 
Alio III. ii. 33 To bee a Dutchman to day, a Frenchman to 
morrow. 1617 .MiNstiia; J}ucio>\ A or German. 

Vi[de] ij|88 M. Cm i.KH in IJ/e, Jr>tls. fif Corr. 

(1888) 1 . 4(J4 ‘^riiis is a good house. kt;p( hy a Dutchman 
[in Pennsylv.-oiia]. 

2. An inhnlntaiit of Holland or the Netherlands. 

*59® /iVitMF'i/ lit. III. i. 25 In Netherlaiul, Atnong those 
eiicr hiltbing F.picuics, 'riuisc frothy Dutch iiicii, pufl with 
doubte«heer, 1617 Minshki; Durtor, \ Duchman, or one 
of the Low Cuiiiiiries. 1700 S. Lrti. Irvhes \Toy, E, hui. 
66 A Gill of Bramly (th»^ host thing in the World to inspire 
Courage into a 1 tim. h-inani. 1873 F. C BiiKNANod^ t iine 
i, Uncle V'aii Clym w.'is a Dutchm.an. Mod. U he a German 
or a Dutchman Y 

b. Phr. I'm a Dutchman^ i. c. some one that 
I am not at all : as the .alternative clause to an 
assertion or questioned hypothesis. coUoq. 

1837 Tuackkrav Ravens-oiny; iii, If there’s a belter- 
dressed man in Kurupe.,riu a Dutchman. 1856 Rkadk 
Nerver too laU lii, If there is ,ns much gold on the ground 
of New South Wales as will nmkc me a wedding-ring, I 
am a Dutchman. Mod. It is my brother, or I'm a Dutch- 
man. 

3. A Dutch sliip. 

Flying nuichut.tn ; a. A Icgendaiy spectral ship sup- 
pose to be seen in the region of the. Cape of Gotid Hope; 
.also, the c.i|itain of this ship, s.aid to have been condemned 
to .sail the sirns for ever. b. In reicnt years, applicil to 
a particular r:xpic^.s train on the Great Western Railw.iy 
limning between London and Bristol. 

1657 R. I.iooN /uirhntioes (16731 19 riicrc w.as .a I)ut<.h 
man that I.ny there but three dayes, and in that little stay 
lost two .Anchors, 1676 Dkydkn Aurenc^. I)ed., ‘I'hcy. . 
give it MO more (Quarter, than a DutrlpMan would to .an 
KngUsh Vessel in the Indies. 1813 Scon Rokchy ii. xi. 
note, A fantastic vessel, called hy sailors the Flying 
Dittehmnn. 1839 Makhvat Thant, .Ship ix, I fear ni) 
Flying Dulcbman. 1870 Braowooii The 0, C, //. ej The 
Fking Dutchman from I'addington. 

4. Carpentry. (Seeipiot.) 

1B74 Knichi Pki. .Vech; Dutchman {Carpentry), .3 
playful n.unc for a block or wedge of wood driven into a gap 
to hide the fault in a badly made joint. 

6 . Comh , .as Dutchman’s breeches, {a) a name 
in U.S. uf the plant Dicentra Cueullaria ; [h Kaut. 
(see t]uot. 1867 ); Dutohmun’a laudanum, ;i 
climbini; shrub allied to the passion-flower, Passi- 
flora Murutuja (A/urncuya ocellala)\ .al.so, a nar- 
cotic prepared from lliis ; Dutchman’s pipe, {a 
‘an Anieric.an name for Aristohehia Sifho* ; 'Preas. 
Dot. 1 866 ); {h) the nc.st of the South Americ.an 
wasp. 

1758 P. IIrownk famaica 328 The BuII-hoof or Dutch- 
mans Laudnnuni. .a climher, whose fruit i,s..nbi:Mil the si/e 
of a large olive. 1857 Di:Nr.i.i.soM Med. Lexicon 315 Dutch- 
nwn’-* Pipe, Arhtolochia llirsuta. 1865 Wood Homes 
vnthout II. xxiii. (1868) 421 The .South American w.-isi), 
which nuikes the nest popularly called the ' Dutchmaii'.s 

K ' .1886 Treas. Hot. 4vkVi Dicentra Cucullana, is 
vn in the United States as Dntchinan's Breeirhes, from 
thesh.ipeof the spurred flower. 1867 SMvrii .SWiVirV Word- 
hk., Dutchman's breeches, tlie patch of blue sky often seen 
when a gale is breaking, is said to be, however .small, 

‘ enough to m.ake a pair of breeches for a Dutchman ’. 

Hence Dutchman-like, a, 

x6ia W. Sci.Ai KK Christiivis Strength 5 That same vn- 

measurablc and I tntchinanlike drinking. 

Dutchpeores, cornmt f. Douzepers, Ohs. 
Dn'tchwoman. [See Dutchman.] +a. A 
German woman. Ohs. exc. locally in i.l.S. b. 
A woman of Holland or the Netherlands. 

1788 M. CvrTi.ER in Life, Jrnh. .y Corr. (18881 1 . 400 His 
wife \s the handsome-st, smartest, and most delicate Dutch- 
woman wc have, seen on the road . *‘;he was born in (ieriiiany, 
and came over when a child. Mod. Mrs. L. is a Dutch 
wom.iti, ;i native of Haarlem. •. 

1^‘tchy, a. [f. Di tch -v 1 .] Dutch-like. 

iBfa A. < .HAV Zc//. (1R9 ii 495 I wa.s . . copying out Grisc- 
bach s maiinsctipts t>r the printer (for the printer won’t 
touch the I Hiichy booking thing). 1893 J- H. Ross in 
Kings larxiniss {\cw Haven, 6mn.) 127 The faces [in 
Kembramlt s Si.npiurc piciurrs] are not ideal but iJntchy. 
lJUteny, oba. lorm of DucHY. 


tDute. Ohs. Shortened form of dedu/t, Du- 
DUIT, enjoyment, pleasure. 

a X300 Eatt <V Passton 34 in E. E. P. (1862) 13 Of paradis 
^ grete dutv. e Land CHiaygne 9 ibid. 1 56 po^ per 
DC loi and grete diite. X3.. ilaw.A^dr. Knt, 1020 Much 
dut w.at/ per dryuenhat day. 

Dute, obs. form of Doubt. 

Duteous (di»‘tf 3 s), a. Also 6-7 dutioua. [f. 
Duty a- <>us ; cf. the earlier beauteous.^ Character- 
ized by the performance of duty to a superior ; 
dutiful, submissive, olxflieiit, subservient. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) 

X593 Shaks. Lm r. 1360 And yet the duteous voasal scarce 
is gone. 1591 — Rich. ///, it. i. 6^, 1 intrente true peace 
of you. Wlucn I will purchase with my dutious seiuicc. 
ifes :: oar IV. vi. 258 Duteous to the vices of thy Mistris. 
1645 Mii.roN yV/ruM. Wks. (1847) igo/a But the law can 
I compel the offending |mrty to lie more duteous. 1698 
I)myiii-:n On a Lady -who died at Path 35 A daughter 
I duteous, and a .sister kind. 174a Vovni; Ht. Th. i. 417 .Ami 
! only wish, As duteous sons, our fathers were mote wisi*.. 

:oiT Last Minstr. 1. iii. Ninc-and-twenty yeomen 

I tall Waited, duteous, on them all. 

f Iciicc On'teouflly adv . ; Du'taouaiieas. 
i860 Jkr. Taylor Dnct. Duhit. 111. v. (R.), Whatever 
I dutioiisnoss or observance comes afterward.s. 18x4 Wokils- 
i \vc>KTH Ext urs. vir. 667 Once every day he dutcously rc- 
j paired To ruck the cradle of the slumbering babe. x8u 
I .SroTT .Mgel xxvii, Kneeling diiteiiusly down. 1839 I. 

Sterling Ess. etc. 11848) 1 . 311 (Garlylei Without faith, 
i affectionateness, duteousness, truth. 

Dutiable (di;rii|ab*l), a. [f. Duty + -able.] 

! Liable to duly ; on which a duty is Icvieil. 

1 X774 A. Young Pot. Aritk. (L.,s. v. Excise\ Ihe numlaM- 

of duiy.'ible articles. 1838 H.aw'tiiurnu Fr. 4- It. Jrnis. 
11 . voi He impiircd w'hcthcr 1 had any dutiable .irticlcs. 
* 8 * 4 . Chamh. yV W. vfijan. 58/2 Gikk 1 .s now comprised in tin: 
i.'irilf as ‘ dutiable '. 

Dntied (di;/*tid), a. U.S. [f. Duty + -Kj) -i.] 
Subjectcfl to duty; on which duty is charged. 

1771 'r. Jrkkbrson Let. Writ. 1892 I. 394 Kveryfhing but 
the diitied .articles. x866 A. L. Perrv Elern. Pol. Eron, 
(‘87 V) .S22 GofMis into w'hich dutied goods have entered. 

Dntifcil (di//-tiful), a. [f. Duty u -ful.] 

1. Full of ‘duty*, i. e. that which is due to a 
superior ; rendering the services, attention, and re- 
gard that are due. 

x55a Huloft, Diitifull or dcwtifull, ojhdosus. X590 j[. 

-?MY'in in l.ctt. Lit. Men{Q * 

resfiect unto your I.A)rdsliip. 


Smy'i H in l.ctt. Lit. Men (Cattideti) 57 With all duetifull 
resfiect unto your I.A)rdsliip. 1704 |. Tk.M'I* Abra-MuU 11. 
i. 401 IIow can 1 pay dutiful .Allegiance To him? 1748 


kiciiAHiLsoN C.V(<r/Vj« (1811) I. xviii. 134 If words were to 
p.iss for iliity, Clarissa Harlowe would be the dulifullest 
child hre.ithing. 184^ II. H. Wilson Hrit. India y 511 
Dutiful and loyal subjects of the King ofGreal Britain. 

1 2. Relating to duty or obligation. Ohs. rare, 
1588 A. Kin<; tr. Canisius' Catech. xTJ Qnhilk (cartliiialj 
veriues ar .nLo called oificial or dewetifuli, mr thtit of thamc 
f iroceids ul kynd of offices and dew lie-s. 

DatifoDy (di/7 tifiili), adv, [f. prcc. + -LY^.] 
Tn a dutiful manner; with the regard and observ- 
ance that is due. 

* 55 * 1 i t;i.oKT, DntifuIIye or dewtifuliye, ofTidosc, 1579 80 
North Plutarch 19s (R.i Citizens, whose peisons nnrf purse 
did duiifully serve the roinmonw c.'ilth in their wars. X63S 
Ltnicow Trnv.w 171 Having dutifully taken my Counge 
of many worthy friends. x8i6 South R v Poets t'ilgr. 
Broem, Ve Nyniphs. .Whom 1 have duiifully served so long, 

Dutiflllness (di^7*tiiulnes:>. [f. as prec. -f- 
"NE 8 S.] The quality of being <lutifiil ; the habit of 
due performance of obligations to superiors. 

! 1578 Fi.K.MiNf; f'an»pi, EpisL 329 The auiicieiit duetiful- 

! ncsNC, whb.li I owe to your reverence. x6ii SriiF.i> ffiti. 

! lit, Jirit. IX. xi-x, (1632) 9 {2 Wc doc it rather out of a seuse 
I uf our duCtftilnrssc. 1748 RiciiakUSuN Ctarissa (1811) 1 . 
I xxxvi. 264 A dutifiiliii.ss so exemplary. x888 Horiion Lwes 
' T2 Gd. Men 1 . ii. 277 His dutifuIneK.s. .to his I’arcnls. 

i Dutilesfl (di/? tih*s), a. [f. Duty + -less.] 

I 1. Wanting in the performance of duty; undutiful. 

! Ohs. or arch. 

I 1501 Ntfbody fj- .Someh. in Simpson Sch. .Shahs, I. 

i 298 To be so diitilesse unto the Qucciie. a 1603 T. Cart- 
i WRIGHT Confut. Rhem. N. T. (i6i8» 155 Wee are not so 
dutilcssc to endevour any such thing. 1889 .Swinburne 
\ Stud, in Prose Ar P. (1894I 202 The heartless and dutilcss 
young king. 

2. On Yvhich duty has not been paid, {ftonce-use. • 
x^ Crockett 37 The lads who bring over the 

dutiless ge.'ir from Holland and the l.dc of Man. 

Dutra, -troa, -troy, -try, var. Dkwtby, Ohs. 
Dutte, obs. form of Doubt, and of Dit v . 
Duttoe, dutty, obs. forms of Dhoti, 

Duty (di»*ti). Forms : 3 deuyte, 4 dewete, 
(dwote), 4-5 dueto'e, duyte, 4-6 deute, dew- 
to(e, 5 dutee, (dywte), dwte, 5-6 dute, dutye, 

5- 7 dutle, 6 deuty, duitie, Sc. deuitie, dewite, 

6- 7 d6w(eitie, -y e, duetie, -y(e, 6- duty, 
[a. AF. dnet/, duitef, dewetiy f. duy due Due: bcc-ty, 
anri cf. beauty y fealty. Not recorded in continental 
French: cf. Devoir.] 

1. The action and conduct due to a superior; 
homage, submission; due respect, reverence; an 
expression of submission, deference, or respect. 

xa97 R. Glouc. (x7a4) 316 pe kyng . . gret deuyte tolde of 
hem, vor her gentryse. cx^Hh Chaucer Kut.'s T. 2202 
That goude Arcite.. Depmted is with duetee and hononr 
(Jut of this foulc priiuinnc of this Ijif. < X485 Diglty Myst. 
(1882) IV. 994 To do hym retiercnce & dewtee. 1551 T. 


' Wilson Logtke (xs8o) 70 [ToJ dooe his dutie with his Cappe 
I of to his better, x^ Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 147 Suy not 
' thy complement, I forgiue thy ductie, adue. 160a —■ I/atn. 
I. n. 252 Our duty to your Honour. 1703 Kowr Fair PeniL 
Ded., What Duty, what SubmisHioii shall they not pay to 
’ that Authority? 1851 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace 
j 111 . V. ix, 383 Before noun came the lord mayor, with 
aldermen and other members uf the Corporation, to offer 
their duty on liehalf of the city of lomdon. 1875 Princess 
.Alice in Mem. 15 June (18841 337 Many, many kisses from 
' all children, and William s respectful duty. 

b. spec. An action due to a feudal superior or 
lord ol a manor. C'f. also 3 c. 
x89a Rlton & Mackav Law of Copyholds App. v. No. 17. 

' 502 To have and to hold, .according to the custom of the 
: manor, hy and under the rents, duties, and services there- 
I for due and of right accustomed. 

f 2. That which is owing to any one; (one’s) 
due ; a debt ; a charge, fee, etc. legally due ; a due 
portion or allowance. 0/ duty : ns a debt or thing 
due. 0h,L a. with possessive of the person to 
whom it is due. 

c 1386 Chaitckr Friar's T. 54 IIlh iiiaister had not half his 
ductee. ibid. 93 'I'o rcysen vp a rente 'I’hnt longetli to my 
loidcs diielee. ' cti^Geneiydes »oi6 He and his ayeris 
claynictli it of «lewtc. 1476 Sir J. Pa.ston in Paston Lett, 
No. 779 HI. iC6 Dyverse have lost mony or lh«y cowde 
gctc ther dywtes owte ofl the Staple. i^BjAcl 3 l/en. / V/, 
4 fsi Proamb., 'I’o dofniude thei creditours of ijieir duties. 
1516-34 Tinhalf. Matt. xx. 14 'i'ake that which is thy duty. 
-^Luhe xii. 42 To geve them their duelie of meatc at due 
season. xS4x Barnes IVks. (1573) To him that worketh 
is the rnwarde not geiicn of fauour, but of duetye. x64a tr. 
Perkins' Prof. Itk. xi. 4 75s A stranger by his act without 
my assent shall not take away rny duty. 

b. with possessive of the person by whom it 
i is due. 

rx4io Lydg. Min. Pi>ems 141 (Mat/.) How maj’ this be 
ihal thou art frnward To hooly diirche to pay thy dewtee. 
1540 Hvkuk ir. V'ivts' Instr. Chr. // Vw. (1592) Bbviij, To 
l>ay their duty uniu nature, as their creditor. 1573 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlii. 198 Kirkis. ,dois also pay Thair dewtie 
aUwcill .as tliay, i6a8 Coke On Lift. 291 a, If A. be ac- 
countable to /». and If. rclcasetli liim all his duties. 

3. A payment due and enforced by law or custom. 
c 1489 Ca.xton Sonnes if Ay man vi. 150 He sholdc be free 
of all manor of duytes tlie space of x. ycres. 1581 Marbeck 
Rk. of Notes 559 Therewith were they quite of all duutyes, 
Imth of rent, custoiiie. tribute, and tolle. 

spec, t a. Payment for the .services of the church. 
Chielly pi. Obs. (superseded by dues). 

X431 E. E. Wills (1882) 88 y willc that my ;>arisshe 
chirches hauc: allc here duetecs, 15x4 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 53, 1 will that the parrysli prest and the parrysh clerke 
have ther dewiy as they hy custonie have hadde aforctyme. 

. im6 SuPplic. Poore Commons (K. K. T. S.) 86 ' 1 ‘hese 
. charitable men..wouIdc nut lake the paynos to bury the 
dead corps, onlessc they had iheyr dutye, as they call it. 
X53« Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, lue man snal geuc 
vnto the woman a ring, laying the same vpon the bokc with 
! the accustomed duty to the priest and clerkc Iso also in 1662 1. 

X58a Child Marriages (K. 1 £. T. S.) 139 Thai they shuld 
; resort to their uwne parish churche..and pay their duties 
i accordingly. 

; b. A payment to the public revenue levied 
upon the import, export, manufacture, or sale of 
certain commodities, the transfer of or succession 
to property, licence to use certain things or practise 
certain trades or pursuits, or the legal recognition 
of deeds and documents, as contracts, receipts, 
certificates, protests, affidavits, etc. Applied to the 
payments included under the several heads of cus- 
toms, excise, licences, stamp-duties, probate and suc- 
cession duties (death duties), inhabited house duty. 

In geTieral, ‘duties’ differ from other taxes in that they arc 
levied upon specific articles or Iraiisactions, .*ind not upon 
persons whether by cuuitatioii or in proportion to their in- 
come or possessions. But the distinction is nut strictly 
observed in language ; a ‘ window-tax ’ and * dog-tax ' are 
duties, as much ns the inhahitecl house duty, or the duty on 
men-servants. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 120 The costumes, tollcs, scawage, 
peages and duetccs of the cytees, x^-xo Act i Hen. 

/ '///, c. 20. § I Yf eny concelemcnt be founde in the incr- 
chatindez of the dewetye aforeseid poundage]. 1530 
Palkgr. 2i6/x Dutie or exaction, exaction, x6^ Evelyn 
Diary 11 Oct., Here, having payd some .small duly, we 
bought some trifles offer'd us hy the souldiers, but with- 
out going on shore, i860 Act 12 Chas. //, c. 4 Sched. of 
Rules r. 4, Any kbd of Wines w** furmerlie have paid all 
the diityes of the Tonnage inwardcs, 1669 .SV. A cts Chas. tl, 
c. 9 The tolls r.ustonies and other dewtie.s belonging to the 
said yeerlie fair and weeklie mcrcat. 1705 Land. Uaz. No. 
415^, 86 Hogshead.s of. .White Wine, .to be deliver’d free 
of all Duties, except the Orphans Duty. X711 Swift *fml. 
to Stella 2 Oct., (;nrds arc very dear : there is a duly on 
them of sixpence a pack, xyix Act 10 A nne, c. 19. 4 34 The 
.said Book.s Prints, and Maps as are to pay the said Duties 


j ad Valorem, xyxa Adplson Sped. No. 44^ P 3 , 1 am informed 
by my Bookseller he inu.st raise the Price of every single 
P.apcr to Two-pence, or that he shall not be able to pay llw 


Duly of ft. 1766 Franklin Exam. Wk.s. 1887 III. 447 By 
taxes they [the American colonists) mean internal taxes j hy 
duties they mean customs. 18x5 McCulloch PoL Eeon, 
III. viii. 387 High duties were laid on foreign corn when im- 
ported. 1894 Ad 57 & 58 / 7 < 7 . c. 30. 8 34 Duties of income 
tax granted by this act. 1894 Harcourt Sp. Ho. Commons 
t6 Apr., The death duties have grown up piecemeal and 
bear traces of their fragmentary origin. .There exi.st at pic- 
sent five duties, and there is a wide distinction between them 
that may be illustrated by the Probate and Legacy Duty. 

o. Sc, Law. A payment made in recognition of 
feudal superiority ; hence, tlie rent of a feu or lease- 
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hold tenement (perpetual or for a term of years). 
Math and duties : see Mail. 

1536. Uellendbn Cron, Scot, xi. viii. (Jam.), He dis< 
chargii thame of all mails and dewteis aucht to hym for v. 
yeris to cum. 6‘f^5 Lindksay (Pitscottio) Ckron, Scot, 
(1738) i69 Coustnnned to pay the yearly duty and mmls 
of the said land-s. x6o6 Sc, Acts fas. T/, c. 13 itittc). 
Act in favours of his Majesteis vassellis for payment of 
thejr bicnshe duelies. 16^ Sc. Acts Ckas. //, c. 5 Hut 
preiudice to Superiors, to vse poinding against their Vas- 
sails for their few duties. 1733 Blench-duty [see Hlancii 
sk, 3cl. s86i W. Bicli. Diet, Law Scot. s.v,^ Fiutiuty 
. . 1 nc feu^luty is truly a rent in cattle, grain, money, 
or services, generally agricultural; varying in amount 
from an adetiuatc to a merely elu.sory rent. 

4 . Action, or an act, that is due in the way of 
moral or legal obligation ; that which one ought 
or is bound to do ; an obligation. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) 

c x^Bs Chauckr G. IV. Prol. 360 (MS. Og. 4. a7) Hym 
owitli u verry duetce. .wcl to heryn here excus.'icyons. c 14B9 
Caxton Sonnes o/.Aynnm xiv. 334 Yet have 1 lever to .serve 
you, as mi duie m fur tu doo. x5a6-'34 Tinhalk Luke xviL 
10 We have done that which was ourc duetye to do. 1530, 
etc. Hounden duty [see Hounden 5I. 1560 Hiull (Genev.) 

AVc/. xii. 13 FeiVe God and kepe liib cuinniatidmetits : for 
this is the whole dutie of man. 1651 HonuES Lexanth. 11. 
xxxi. 186 'I'hc entire Knowledge of Civill duty. 1748 Hut- 
i.KR Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 317 Economy i.s the duly of all 
cr.s^ons, without exception. 1805 («i Ocl.) Nelson in i 
. K. Laughton xi. (1895) 221 t Signal at Trafalgar) ; 

* Eimlaiid expects that every man will do his duty.* x8^ ! 
M. Pattison Ess. (i86g) I, 15 To do one's duty thoroughly 1 
is not easy in the most peaceable times. 1876 ^Iozl.KY Unru. 
SersH, ix. (1877) 183 The New Testament says comparatively 
little al)out duties to equals, and enlarges upon duties to 
inferiors. 

b. Absolutely; Moral obligation ; the bind- 
ing force of what is morally right. (Sometimes ! 
persouified.) 

>579 Lyly Enphucs < \x\3.) 195 Where ductie can haue no 
shewe, hunestie can bcarc no sway. 167X Milton P. S. hi. 
172 Zeal and duty arc not slow. But on Occasion’s forelock 
watchful wail. 173a Law Serious C. ix. (cd. 2) 132 Out of ; 
a pious tender sense of Duly. 1805 Womusw. Ode to Dufy 
i, .Stem Daughter of the Voice of God ! O Duty ! t 96 g 
Lowell Parting 0/ iVays 8 The figure of a woman veiled, 
that said, 'Nfy name is r)uty, Uini and follow me*. 1894 
Wolselky Marlborough 11 . xci. 445 In England the noble, 
selfless word ‘ duty ' has long been the motto of her most : 
famQu.s warrior sons. 

5 . The action which one’s position or station \ 
directly requires ; business, office, function. 

> 375 “^ in Gilds 5 5 if eny . . luiue dwclUd in |ie bre* 
Iherhede vij. ^er, and done herlu alle he <luytes witn-in he 1 
lyme. 1303 (rowKK Con/, I. la Which is the propre duetcc f 
Belongend unto the presthode. i^itAct 4 /Icn. VI I L », | 
j$ 2 If. . (.Dunstables do nut theirc dutie as is aforesayd. 1535 j 
CovEUOAi.E I Cliron. x. 27 Their dewtye was to geuc attend* 
aunce to open euery inornyngc. 1698 Kkveu Acc. E. India 
4“ P. 102 Other Fakiens (whose Duty it is daily to salute 
the Sun at his Height, Rising, and .Setting, with their 
Musick), X847 Mark VAT Cliiidr. N, Forest Hi, His father. . 
w.as. .too .tgea to do the duty (of forest ranger 1, 

b. lied. Perforniance of the prescribed services 
or offices of the church ; in E. C, Ch.^ attendance 
at the public services, confession, communion, etc. 

Ministerial or clerical duty, or (with ronlcxtiial indica- 
tion) simply duty : the n^gular ministration and .service of 
a clergyman. 

X5a6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. dc W. 1521) 158 b. Whan ye synge 
or .say your duty, xtes Co7.it. Croce Conditional 71 Per- 
sons that have c.Tst on Sabkaths, Duties, Ordinances, x^ 
Jane .Austen Pride 4^ Prej, xiii. (1813) 55 Provided that 
some other clergyman is engaged to do the duly of the dixy. 
1814 — A/<((Mv/i/'/irA’xxv,(D.), Edmund might, in the common 
phrase, do the duty of 'J'hornton, that is, he might read 1 
prayers and preach. 1842 I.kver 7. Hinton xix. (1878) 132 ! 
tie la priest] asked why Tim didn't come to his duties. xSpx | 
£. J’eacock E. Brenaon II. 197 A papist always going to | 
her duties. Mod. He lived in my rectory and took duty | 
for me last August. He does Sundaydnty in a neighbouring ' 
parish. _ _ ^ ‘ ' 

c. Mil. Prescribed or appointed military service 
(now, other than actual engagement with an enemy : 
sec quot. 18^3). 

tflflo R. Williams Disc, IVarre (ed. 2) 30 Considering the ' 
numher of hands th.Tt come to fight, ana to doo ductie. xfloy 
Shaks. Cor. I. vii. 1 Keepe your Duties As I haue set them 
downe. xyxa Steele S/etd. No. 493 f t A Regiment which 
did Duty in the West* Indies. x^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

II. ^8s It had been wisely determined that the duty of the 
capital should be chiefly done by the British soldiers in the 
service of the Statc.s (Scncral. SiocqUKLKR Milit. 

Encycl., Duty, the exercise of those functions which belong : 
to a soldier, with this distinction, that duty is counted the > 
mounting guard, etc , where no enemy is to be engaged ; j 
but when any b<^y of men marches to meet the enemy, it is j 
strictly called goit^ upon service. I 

d. School ivork. The service other than teaching ‘ 
performed by an assistant master, consisting in | 
taking charge of the pupils out of school hours, j 
snpei&tendiDg preparation of lessons, keeping order 
in^ corridors and dormitories, and the like. 

Sometimes this work is shared among the members of the ; 
staff, ^lue of whom are thus on while others are off duty ; | 
sometimes it is done entirely, or near! y so, by a duty-master, ^ 

e. phr. On duty: engaged in the performance | 
of one’s appointed office, service, or task. Off | 
duty : the opposite of this ; not officially engaged, j 

x6^ Milton P, L, t. 333 Men wont to watch On duty. | 
Fryer Acc, R. India 4 P. 134 Killing Two of the | 
Watch on Duty. 1700 S. L. ir. E'fyhis Voy. E. Ind. 298, , 


i I was upon Duty in the Fori Galiurc. 1791 Mrs. Rap. 
i CLIFVE Rom. Forest i. On duty with his regiment in (ktr* 
i many.^ 1B5S Thackeray Esmond it, ii. When off duty . . 

Captain Dick often came to console his friends. 

! f. Of things : Zb do duty^ to discharge a func* 

I lion ; to serve or stand for something else. 

1871 Eaklr Phihd. Eng, Tongue § 289 Observe that ought 
oiice did duly fur Ixith these scn.ses. 1873 Tristram Moab 
ii. 28 A railway reading lamp did duty for footlights. 1878 
I Bosm'. Smith Carthage 198 With historians and other prose 
writers, stock epithets abnoikt always do duty. 

0 . A/t'ch. The measure of eftectivenesa of an engine, 
expressed by the number of units of practically 
effective work done per unit amount or weight of 
fuel. (See also quot. 1890.) 

iSay J.L (iii.iiERT In Phil. Trans. CXVII. 26 Duty, a term 
first hitroduccxl Viy Mr. Watt, in a.scerlaining the comparative 
merit of slcani-imgines.^ *874. J. H. Colli N.S .Veto I Mining 
102 Good Cornish engines, .in water-works whose ‘duty’ 
averages nearly, or quite, too,ciao,<^ foot-lbs., or in other 
words, wliicli lift one hundred million pounds of water one 
foot high, liy the con.Mimption of c.ich hundredweight of 
coal. 1876 AW. Adri. Phys. Sc. vi. 151 The duly of an 
animal engine Ls much larger than the duty of any other 
engine, steam or electro-magnetic. X890 j . W. Powell in 
Century Mag. Tjofu The amount of w.iter which is needed 
to serve uii acre of land. This is tailed the * duty ’ of water, 
and in the United Htates it varies widely. | 

7 . attrih. and Comb.^ .as duty call, dance ; duty- i 
doings -monger ; (in sgnsc 3 c) dnty/oiol, -ore ; also ■ 
duty-paid a., on which customs or excise-duty has 
been paid ; duty* sergeant, a sergeant who has the 
charge of seeing that military duty (5 c) is done ; ; 
duty-sounding, the sounding of a tnimpct for 
some special military duty. 

1850 B’neks Tautphceus t'he initials (Bentley Ed.) 325 ! 
Released from what he probably considered a "duly dance. 
1881 ‘ Rita ' My Lculy Coquette viii, 1 am marked out for 
. .duty-d.Tnccs for the rest of the evening. ^ 1563 Foxe Life 
i.aiimer in Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) p. xvi, Detaining him 
from his ’diitv-doirig. 1801 Mar. Kih.kwohth Rosanna i. ■ 
(1832) joi Noiice that they must pay all the *duiy-fowl and ! 
duty-geese, Cor.'t.Gt-aie Cotiditionalji Galling I liein, i 

•Diit^'-mongers. Men of an Old 're.siament .Spiril. iB8z 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Duty-ore « 'oruio.), the bindlonrs ' 
share of the on*. 1^3 Times ij Juiii.‘9/4 A large expoil of 
“duty-paid Iri.sh spirits. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 3/1 ! 
There should.. he more sergcanl.s to a battalion, so ns to 
give four ’'duty-.sergeaiits lu eaxdi company, x^ Instr. 

4 Reg. Cavalty (i8ij) 281 Trum|.M.'l “Duty Stmndings. 

I. Reveille. 2. Stable Call— For stable diilies. 1844 Regitl. 

4 Ord. .-I rmy 140 The Duty-Soundings of every Regiiiienl 
are. to be invariably performed on 'J'luinitcts in the Key of : 
E flat. ' 

Duty-freOi and [ISec Di tv 3 b.] Free 
of duty ; excmi)t from p.ayment of duly. | 

1689 Order in Couueil l a Dec. in Lond. Gav. No. 3*114/) j 
The Term allowed fiir the I)ii}M)rlation of iVovisiun.s and 
Necess.Tri(:.s into Ireland Duty-free. 1793 T. Ji'I-m/bson 
JVrlt. (1859) IV, 43 Where a treaty does ii«>t give th«^ prin- 
! cip.Tl right of soiling, the additional one of selling duly free 
; cannot be givim. x86x M. J’attison /iw. (i88y) I, 43 The 
j Hanseatic traders, .imported their goods duty-free. 

! Dumiivir (di//|»'mv,-)j\ PI. -virs, or in L. 
i form -viri ^-virai), [L. duumvir lit. * man of the 
I two * one of the two men ’ ; in pi. origin.ally duo- 
; xnrl * the two men later duumviri after the sing.l 
' In Rom, Hist . : One of the duumviri, the general 
; name given to pairs of co-eciu.al magistrates and 
functionaries in Rome ami in her colonia; and 
; municipia. Hence, in modem use, one of two 
colleagues in authority. 

xSoo Holland Lhy t. xxvi. igb, Th** kin^ |TuUus los- 
tiliiis]. .assembled the people together and Mid : ' I urdaine 
Duumvirs to sit upon llorutiiis. .to judge him accoiding to 
the law'. 17*751 CiiA.MiiK«.s Gvi/. s. V., Tim antient 
Romans, .hail almost as many i)uutnviri a.*; they had oflicers 
joined two by two in comnii.ssion. 1794 IU'Kkk .V/. fm- 
each. Hastings (\\o\xxi) II. 33 Here is a com pad of iniqiilly 
etweeti lliese two duumvirs (Wheler and Hastiiigsl. 1B38 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. 312 note. The two supreme magis- 
trates in the municipia. .whose offue was .TiialDgous to that 
of the consuls at Rome, were callcil duumvirs. 

i’ DuU'inviracy. obs. rare. [f. as Dri M- 
viuatk; see - acv.J ---Dlumvihate. 

1659 Gai DEN yVvirf Ch. 438 A cunning compllralinf!: 
of Pre.sbylciian and Independent principles and inlere.sts 
together, that they may rule in ibeir Duiunviracy. 

DmUl&viral (di//,frniviral), a. [ad. 1.. dtmm- 
virdi-is, f. duumvir . 1 Of or jicrtaiiiing to duum- 
virs. x8a8 ill WiiusTER. 

Dnunivirato (di»|t^'mvir*H). [ad. ]« duum- 
virdt-uSj f. duumvir : sec -atk • .] 

1 . I’hc position or office of the Roman duumvirs; 
the joint office or authority of two, 

.656 Blount Glossogr., Duumvirate, the Oflice of the 
Duumvir in Rome, or of two in e«itial Authoiity, and may 
l)c taken for the Sheriffship of the City of l.oii(lon, or of 
any other pl.ice, where two arc in Joynt Authority. xysy-Si 
Chamheks C> 7 . .s-v., The duumvirate lasted till the year of 
Rome 388, when it w-is changed into a decenivirale. 1831 
Frasers Mag. III. 137 A Swift and Pope can even found 
an imperious Duumvirate. 1894 W. K. Hill o/ lt. 

It. iVidgery, tillo-p., The goverumciil of children is a 
duumvirate of teacher and parent. ^ • 1 

2 . A coalition of two men; a pair of officials 
or of men associated in any office or, position. 

1771 Magna Charta in Newell /truest Jurymen 
104 The livery .. had made a resolution to walk liefore thi.s 
illustrious Duumvirate (two Magistrates released from coii- 


! fincment] to the Mansion-House. XB07 Sir R. Whjson Jrtil, 
j 28 June in L(/e (1862) II. viii. 283 I'he duumvimte were 
I three hours together, a x8>8 H. Nkelk Lit, Rem, (1829) 
‘ 29 That highly gifted duumvirate, BeaunionI .hnd Fletcher. 

So (in sense 1 ) t Btiii'mvirateBliip (vbs,'). 

! Penn Addr. Prot. 197 It is a sort of Dttuhivirateship 

; in Power, by which the Civil Monarchy i.s broken. 

Duv(e, obs. forms of Dove. 

I II Xhltret (d/ifVf\ [F. duvet down, carlitT dumet, 
j dim. ot OF. dum down.] A quilt stuffed with 
i eider-down or swan’s-down. 

*758 Johnson Idler No. 40 f 4 There are now to be sold 
. .some duvets for bcd-ci, wrings. 1880 M. V. (J, Havergai. 
Man, F, R. Havergai x v. vgg Her pet kittens on her duvet. 
Su (dt)ks . [a. l a dug\ loader.] 

; 1 . A leader, chief; spec. the. head pupil in a class 

or division in a school : chicMy in .Scotland. 

t8o8 .Scott Autobtog. in J.oirkhavt Li/e i, Dur clawi con- 
tained some very cxt.elleiii '.M.bobiiN. The first Dux wa« 
James Buchan, wlu> lelainctl his honored place almost with- 
out a day's interval all the while we were :u the high school. 
<70 Ramsav Remin. ird. jFi)p. xxix, ’I’m second dux*., 
means in Scottish academic.')] bTiiguage second from the 
top of the cla.s.s. X876 Grant Burgh St h. .Seotl, 11. v. 213 
note, A gold rned.'il [i.s given] to the dux of the (Aberdeen 
grammar] school. 

2 . A/us, T‘he subject of a fugue (the ‘ answer * 
being called Carnes'^. 

18x9 Pantoiogia citing Bu.snv,^ Pu.r, in music, the name 
formerly given tu the leading xuice or instrument in a fugue. 
1838 Penny Cycl.W, v. s.v. Fugue. 1880 Uumi.; Diet. Mus., 
Dux, an early term for llie first subject in a fugue that 
which leads ; the answer bi-ing the eomos or companion, 
lienee DU'ZBhlp, the jiosilioii of dux. 

(845 K. W. Hamilton Pofi. Edue. viii (ed. 2) 192 In Scotch 
Hchool.s very gcner.TlIy. . Places are taken, tickets arc given, 
and notices of the duxship are recorded. 

Diudte (di^'ksait). A/iu. [Named by Ddlter 
1S74, from yiu.v in Bohemia, where it is found.] 
A dark brown resin found as a layer on lignite. 
1879 Watts /J/ct. Chem. VIII. 695. 

Duyelt duyl, var. Dt»LE sb:», grief, mourning. 
Duyker: see Du ike it. 

Duyii(e* Uuyr, Duyre, obs. forms of Dwink 
V., Door, Duuk v. 

Uuzan, obs. form of Do);l:n. 

Duzeper(e, duzze peres : see Dodzepkkh. 
i and a. Obs. Fonus : a. j dwoola, 

dwola, dwalii, 3 dwole, dwalo, ,:]-4 dualo. [In 
sense 1, a valiant of DwKbB sb., - OK. *dwcla, 
dwcola^ dwola, dwa/a, error, heresy, madness ; in 
.sense 3 aj))». a|)hetic for OE. gt ihacolaf etc. 

error, heresy, madness, also lieretic, deceiver ; f. 
ablaut-series diocF, dwal-, dwol- : see Dwell v. 
j (T. Obi. dwol' in comb, ‘erring, heretical*, and 
I (.ioth. dwals ‘ fboli.sli ’.] 

! 1 . Kit or, delusion; deceit, fraud. 

b' 900 tr. /i.eda's Hist, 11. xii. [xv.J (1890) 142 .Stro nuDj^d brfo 
xedwolan wte.s lififndc.l cnspj.indis/. Gosp. Matt. 
.\.\vii. 64 .\nd biS 5 in hla-.lm»;:.to tluula wyr.'ic from a:ria. 
t 975 Rhs/iiv. Cos/. Mall. vi. 24 Ne iiiaxun Re gode ^owin^c. 

d W illi; r<z*5of'7e/4 Night. 823 ^if the. vox mi»l of id 
this dw'tilc, .>\t than ciide he cnqilh to hole. 11*50 Gen. 4 
E.e. \Vi?i will, and wiite, fk bodi, (k dwale. 111300 
Cursor M. 12841 pegiidds lamb, ban ciriige sale pis wreehed 
w’crlcl fra sinful diuilc. ibid. 14197 (Jua walkcs on iiighler- 
tale O dreching oft he Andes dualc. 

2 . Heretic, ileceiver, transgressor. 

[i 1000 Ash-ric Horn. iTh.) I. 290 ba forwearS c.ic Jics 
Xedwola mid his x^dwyldc. e tooo fUkkt. Horn. 7 ftoiie 
ealdan x»:dwolan (s-Siitan).] c isoo Drmin 74';4 Off all 
Ia|>« Ucrudd folic.. Wass ma33Ktredwalc, an di'fli'.s |«:ww, 
pal AriiiU'S w.tss nunimnedd. asnys i'nni, .■Kljied ^\\\\\ 
tb E. Mise. i»6 Ne myd inanycs cuiines iwles; ne chid pii 
W'ip netine dwale.s. c 1*50 Gen. 4 F.x. Til god hitii had 
j is w'iuc.s talc Li.stcn, ami don a-wei dwale. /A/,/. 3404 
I lelro llstiiede njoysc.s talc, Of him and phaiaun 5 e dwale. 

3. a/lrib. vr Heretical, ]xu verse. 

c 1*50 Gcu. 4 ^".i . '/o T.iicifer, Sat dcuel dwale. 

4. ( omb., as dwal-kenned u., hcrcticnl. 

e xaoo Okmin 7441 patt piirrh dwallkeiindft lar« 'I'ahhtenii 
& turrndenn lawnld folic 'I'o Icfeim wnmig o Criste. 

Dwale (dwi^'l), Also 6-7 dwall, 7 dwaile. 
[prob. from Scnmlinavian : cf. (JN. dvbt, dvalar, 
delay, dvali (Haldors.) delay, sleep, Sw. dvala 
trance, Da. dvaU dead sleep, trance, tori^or, dvalc- 
drik .soporiferous draught, dvalcbwr narcotic berry ; 
from same root as Dwale j//.*] 

1 1 . A stupefying or soporific drink. Obs, (Prob. 
in many instances, the juice or infusion of Bella- 
donna: sees.) 

a i|oo Cursor M. 26323 (Cott.) T.cch |>at suld . giuc him for 
todrinc dualc. r 13M ibid. 17708 ('1 rin.) pci fei as pci had 
drunken dwale. e iw CiiAut br Beex/e's T. 241 Hem neded 
no dwale. 'I'his Miilere hath so wisely bibbed Ale. IM3 
Langl. P. pi, C. XXIII. 379 The frcrc with his fisik pis foTke 
hap enchuunlcd, And dop nen drynke dwale. cxs^ Crt, 
of I.mie 998 Aryse anon, quod she, whale? have ye dronken 
dwale? 1585 I.UPTON Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 73 Dwale 
. . makes one to sleep while he is cut, or bumeo^ by cauteriz- 
ing. x6o6 Bhkt-on Onrauia M ij, As one receiving Opium 
or Dwall, Deprived of vital sence doth deadly fall. 

2 . The Deadly Nightshade, Atro/a Belladonna. 
In early use sometimes applied to a species of Winter 
Cherry [PhysalU somni/era\, and perhaps to otiier plants of 
Kiinilar properties. 

lA.. Receipts in Re/. Ant. 1 . 324 For to take alle maner 
of byrdys . . Like j use of dwale and oienche the come theryn ; 

92 * -a 
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anil Icy tlicr ilic liynlc» hawnten, arat whei they have 
ctcii tbciijf. they .shalle slepe. f 1440 Prott//. Pixt-v. 1 34/1 
Pvi'alc, herijc, monlla somfnift-ra^ 7 fcl mortifera. 1538 
'/'i RNKR Ubelliis, I) wale, S>yh%nHm soporifemm. iSSs 
Huloki', Dwalc, herbe hauynge a rcfldc bcrryc within a 
bladder lyke a cherye, alkaket^i 1597 GiiRARne Ihrbal 
II. li. $1. 369 JDwulc i>r sleeping iiighishaile hath round 
blackish stalks sixe fot^c high. i6(W R. Johnson 6Vw« 
Champ, II. M iv, As heavy a slerpc as if they had drunke 
the juyccof dwailc or the scede of poppic, x86i Miss Pkatt 
Flower. Pi. IV, 71 Dwale, or Deadly Nighlsh-ide. 
ts. In Her. sonietinn s used lor sah/e. Obs. 
xS6a liimm Armorie (1597) toob, For Azure, perwinkc; 
for Sable, dwale, 17*7 51 CiiAMUickS CycL^ Dwale, or 
divot in heraldry. . used by such as blazon with flowers iuid 
herbs, instead of colours and metals, for sabl«, or black. 
Dwalm, dwam (dwam), sb. Sc. and mrth. 
dial. Forms : 6-9 dwawm, 8 dwaam, 9 dwam, 
dwalm, dwaum. [orig. dwahny a deriv. of ihc 
verbal ablaut series meutioued under Dwkll : cf. 
OK. dwolma confusion, chao.4, abyss, 01 IG. twalniy 
MDu. dxvelm stunning, stupefaction, giddiness, (JS. 
dxvalMr delusion.] A swoon, a fainting lit. 

1500-M Dunbar Poems. Ixxiv. 17 Sic dcidlie dwawmes so 
mLschcifaiiilic . . he.s iny hairt uuirpa.st. 1566 Let. 23 Oct. 
in Keith Kht. Ch. iV St. Siotl. 11. Apii. (1734I ibr 
Majestic . . he.s had .'Utm Dwaumes of Swouning, ijuhilk 

? uttis Men in sum Feir. a 1774 FKK(iU.s.snN Canter Water 
'oems (1845) 25 Though . . ony inward dwaam should ^eize 
us. 18x6 Scorr Old Mart, xxxix, ' Sae he fell out o' ae 
dwam into another.’ 1837 K. Nk:oli. Poems iid42) 151 
I.4tst .Sabbath, as 1 sang the P.salin, I fell into an unco 
dwaum. Northinimd. tdoss., Dwalm, n .slight illiie.ss, 
a faint lit. (ALso in Glo:>saries of Iv \'orkshir«. ) 

Bwalm, dwam, V. Se. and fior/A. dial. [f. 
Dwalm intr. 'I'o faint, swoon: to become 
uuconsciotis ; also, to sicken orlail in health. 

X500-M Dunhak Poems .\.vvii. 50 lli.s h.iirt a littill dwam* 
yng tnke. 1513 Dour.i.A.s ^‘Kneis 111. v. 55 ,11 thus, at last 
said eftir hJr dwalmyng. 1576 L'ruil F.liz. Dunlop in P. H. 
Brown Seat. hef. i7tK> (1S93) 21a That cau.sit hir to dwam. 
xSga SorthumhlJ. (,'toss. S.V., .Ah dw.a)riicd iiff to .sleep. 
>895 Ian Maccakkn Bonnie Brier Busk 31 ife beguod to 
dwam ill the end of the year, 

Dwang vdwwq’. Sc. [of. Du. divan^ force, 
compulsion, constraint, f. dwingen to force.] 
x8m; 78 (JwiLT EncycL Archil. Gloss , lywang, a term 
used in Scotland to denote the i.hort pieces of timber cm* 
ployed in strutting u flooi. 

liwarf i^dw^jf), sh, and a. PI. -fs; Forms: o. 

I duerSi dweors, dweorh, 2 dwicrtili, 4 dweru), 
4-5 dwer5(o, 5 dwergh, dwargh(e, duergh, 
dwork, 5-6 Sc. duerch(o, dorche, Diiojcii. 
3. 4 dweruf, 4-5 dworf'o, dwerlf e, (dwrfo), 
5-7 dwarfe, 6-7 dwarff(o, 7 dwoarf, 5- dwarf. 
7. 4 duerwe, durwe, dwarw, 5 dworwh^o, 
dwerwe, dwerowe, duorow, 9 . 5 dwory, duory, 
dueri. [Comm. Tcut. : OF. dicvorj^, divcorh (;— 
dw£rg)y = (.)Fris. dwirgy OJ^G. *dwcrg (MDu. 
dwerc/ii Du. d'oergy .MI .G. d'wcrchy dwarchy L(i. 
dwarky i/K;ar/(lircin. Wlich.), dorf^y OIKJ. hverg 
(MHG. Pit'CrCyGtr. .: 7 veri^), 0 'S, dverj^r, (Sw., Da. 

OTcut. :— Aryan type *dhwir- 

^''hosy represented phoneticnlly in Gr. by affnl-un 
( ipif>oi : * midge ’. In li^nglisb llie word shows 
intere.sting phonetic processes: (i) the original 
guttural and vowel came down in Sc. dtten h, duergh 
(whence dorchy .and by metathesis 1 Jkoich). ( j ) In 
Eng. dweorp^ l>ec.irae regularly dwarf (cor — ; ar as 
in bark ; ^ as in enough, draft). But (,a) the 
pi. dweorgas became dwemdieSy divenvesy diverowsy 
dxuarrows'y and (4) the inllected form dtveorge- 
gave dwerjhiy dxverylUy dxvcrycydivery. From thes<‘, 
by ‘levelling’, arose corresponding forms of the 
nom. sing. Parallel forms appear in bargh, barf, 
bar row y burroxvy berry, from (.)lv heorg (:— berf) 
hill, and burgh y borough y burrow, bury, Brough, 
^burf, bruf), from OK. burg town.] 

1 . A human being much below the ordinary 
stature or .size ; a pygmy. 

a. AToo F.pinal Gioss. 636 Nanus vet pumilio, diier^ 
f so Erfurt and Cott.\ a- 800 Erfurt Gloss. 1 176 Uumiiia- 
manus, duerh. r 1050 Safp. .Elfric s Foe. in Wn-Wiiltker 
1911/17 . . dwcorj^. XI.. .'^'emi-Sa.r. Foe. ibid. 

5-19/20 Nanus, dw.'cruh. 13.. Sir Beucs 25-26 (MS. A.) 
Kueri man me clepcdc dweruf. l 1400 Macndev. (Ruxb.) 
xxxii. 147 pai cr lytill, lykr. dwervihs. #1 X400-50 Alexander 
1752 .Slike a dwitiyni;, a dw.'i)e & a dwerp* a.s W-selfe, A 

K ib, a gre^e out of grace, e 1450 Mollanli limvtat 650 
at wretchit dorchc. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 4.ST (Matz.) 'I'hc 
dwerk Tcondeleyii Tok the siede be the rayne. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. iii/a A Dwarghe, iantillus. 1508 Kknnemk Fly- 
ting w. Dunbar 395 Duerch [v.r. derch], 1 siill ding rhe. 

/5. c I3a5 Gloss W. do Biblcsw. in Wright Foe. 167 
Neym, a dwarw (dweruO. 1387 'I'kkvisa Jligden (Rolls) 
I. 231 A clwerf of h® kynrcdc of Mc.senis. Ibid. IV. 
301. f 1400 Macnijev. (1839! viii. 08 5acheus the Dwerf, 
that clomb up in to the .Sycomoiir Tre. 14.. Nom in Wr.- 
Wiilckcr 689/14 LIU tantillusy a dwarf. ax^ZeMorle 
Arth. 2058 A dwvrffc shuld« wende by hyr syde. 1590 
.SvKNSxk F. Q. 1. i. 6 Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did 
jag. x66B Wood Life 24 July, Edward Price, dwarff, be- 
lollgm^ lo Mert. Coll,, buried. 17XX Addison Speet, No. 
99 I he Damsek .to avoid Scandal, must have a Dwarf 
for her t age. 1843 *46 Orovk Corr. L*hys. Forces 3 If a dwarf 
on Jne shoulder:, of a giant can see further than the giant, 
he IS no less a dwarf in comparison with the giant. 
fig. 1707 Nokkis Humility v. 197 A dwarf in goodness. 


y. 13.. K. Alis, 6266 Dtirwcs al so hi*. by>«;tte Thtkke 
and sdiort and gud .sette. .Sir Tristr. 2062 pe 

dunrwc yseije her ginne tiei he sat in he trc. c Promp. 
Partf. 134A2 Dwerowe (A', dwerwh, U., P. dwerwe, W. 
dwerfe), nanus. rx 47 S Piet Foe, in Wr.*Wiilcker B06/9 
HU osHUfu-nlusy a duorow. 

, A X4xa“ao Lvufj. cV/w«. y'riiy IV. xxxiii. (ed. 1555), No 
dwery is but lyke a gyaunt long^ 1430-40 — Bockas iii. 
i.(M^. Kawl. ^448 7 f. 633/1) But it may falle a dwery 
\ed. 1554, If. 70 hh Drewryl in his riht Toutraie a gcaunt 
for al his gret niyht. Ibid. vi. i. viii. (MS, Bmil. 263 (f. 298) 
Now as a crepu lowe coorbed doun, Now a duery 
Rau’l. C 448 If. 133 a, duerij and now a Champioiin. 

b. One of a supposed race of diminutive beings, 

I who figure in Teutonic and esp. Scandinavian 
, mythology and folk-lore ; often identified with tlic 
i elves, and supposed to be endowed with special 
; skill in working metals, etc. 

i 1770 Bp. Pkrcv ir. Mallet's North. Antvj. v. (1847) iiS 
! They made of his .skull the vault of heaven, which is sup- 
' pmted by Anirdwarfs, named North, South, East, and Wol. 

: x8i8 W. Taylou in Monthly Mag. XI. VI. 26 The history 
: of loiurin, king of the dwarves. 1834 Lyiton Pilgrims of 
- Khitte .xxvi. 7'hc aged King of the Dwarfs that prc.sidc over 
' the dull realms of lead. 18^ J*. F. Tavlor L*'airy Lting 
Notes 363 The notion that the wicked elves or dwarfs lunl 
' tlie powt‘1 to steal children before their liaptism is found 
: also, .in Icvlaiid. 

2. An anim,al or plant much below the ordinary 
i height or size of its kind or ^cies. 

1664 Evki.vn Kal. LLorl. (17293 222 'i'hc Crab-stock for 
Standards : For Dwarfs Stircks of the Par.idise or Sweet- 
Apple- Kernel. 1719 London 8: \Vi.sk Compl. Card. 113 The 
; Beauty of Dwarfs consists in a low Stem, an open Mead. 

' 1785 Maktyn Rousseau's Bot. xiv. 158 You will be gUul to 
j entertain this pretty dw.nrf phe Persian Iris]. 1880 Miss 
j Bird Japan I. 1711 I hc wi.staria. .iVs a dwarf, it covers llie 
j hills and roadsides, and as an aggrcMiive liana it climbs the 
j tallest trees. 

' 3. allrib. and Comb., as dwarf armoury -king ; 

dwarf xvorked (wrought by the dwarfs) adj. 

a i66f Holyday Juvenal 240 The pygmie-warriour runs 
to fight In his dwarf-armour. 1853 Dickenm ( i 38i<) 1. 
^17 H.appy if I could do her aiij' dwarf service. i86< 
Kini.;si-f.y Ihrcii*. iv, A gold ring right royally dwarf- 
worked. 1684 CiitLi) Ballads 11. xli. 361/2 A dwarf-king, 
elf-king, hill-king. 

B. adj. 

1. Of Of pertaining to a dwarf ; dwarfish ; of un- 
usually small stature or size ; diminutive ; pygmy. 

x6m Kandocph Muses* L,ookiHg-gl. v. i, Thoir .stature 
neither dwarf nor gianilsh. x686 PLor .S'/ 1 'ho.se 
little div.'uf Spirits, wc call Elves and Fairies, 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 342 .Salix hcrbacca ; very dwarf. 1880 
Mis.** Bkaduun Just as / atu vii, Them were dwarf book- 
CiWfs between the w'iiidow's. 188a Gapden 25 Feb. 126/} 
'I'fic .sweet perrumed double yellow Wallflower , , is much 
dwjirfcr than the old well-known yellow, 
b. tnxmf. Small, i)uny, stunted. 

1634 Fn z-Gefi-'RAY Bless. Hfthd. 23 (T.) Great is this 
mvhtcrie of godliness K.xcecdin^ m.in’s dw.'irf wit. 

2. a. Used as the specific or trivial name of 
plants and animals of a height or size much below 
the average of their kind. See the sbs. 

*597 CJtMARDE Herbal i. ii. (1633) 3 Dw.;irfc Grasse is one 
of tire Icicst of Grasses. xSgB Fi-ohio, Garu'tia . . a 
dwarfe Ilcaroii, or tiiyre drainblc. 1641 I''rkncii Distill. 
i. (1651) 39 Ebulus or Dw.arfe Elder. i7x« J. Jamks ir. 

I Le Blond's Gardening 149 Dwarf-Box . . is made use of fi>r 
! planting the. .Edgings of Borders. 183a Feg. Subst. Food 
I 2VO The dwarf kidncy-lrcaii. .a luiliveof India, .erroneously 
i called the French Ixj.'ur. x86x Mi.ss Prati /'’A nwr. /V. V. 
j 66 Dwarf Birch , .a low .shrub. 

I b. Dxvapfwaimcoling : Dxvarf 

i xvally any low \v.all ; sfcc. one which forms the 
I basis of a palisade or railing, or which suiiports 
I the joists under a floor. 

{ I7M Dk For Plague. (1S84) 37 A Dwarf wall with a 
j Palisadoc on it. 1823 P. Nicholson Pracl. Build. 5^4 
; Dwarf -wainscoti mg. that wainscoiting which does not 
reneb to the usual height. Ibid., Dwarf-walls, those of 
less height th.an the stor^' of a building. 184* 76 Gwii.r 
Encycl. .4 rcA//, Gloss., DxuarflFatn seating . .usually tlircc, 
four, five or .six feet high. Sometimes called a Dado. 
Dwarf IFalls . . soiiu:tinie.s the joists of a ground floor rc.st 
upon dwarf walls, x^ L.aw Times ReO. LXVII. 487/1 
Protected by dwarf walls on each side of the cutting. 

Hence Dwa’rfdozn, slate of a dwarf. Dwa'rfess, 
{rarc)y a female dwarf. Dwa'rflsm, a dwarfed 
condition (in animals or plants). Bworflike a. 
Dwa-rfshlp, the personality of a dwarf. 

a 1618 Svi.vk.siKK Ffist. i. Aretophilo to Arc/oa Wks. 
1880 II. 331 't To sec hi.s dwarfship court you to my face. 
1670 I. Smith L'ng. Lpupreaf. Rei'cdd 74 Dwarf-like trees. 
1830 CiH.i<Riixji£f.'A. «V.V/. Ill With its dwarfdoin exaggerated 
by the contrast. 1835 Anstkk tr. iud Pt. FaHstus 11. D887) 

1 18 The d warfess fair. 1847 T F.NNV^m Princ. vii. 1 it 1 lalf- 
crushed amuiig the rest A dwarf-like Cato cower'd. 1865 
Mop'h. Star iS July, Upon the origin of dwarfism in animals 
. . I'he i .'lusc of dwarnsm the writer supposes to be an 
ar:ccleratcd dcvciopmunt. 

Dwarf (dw 9 .if), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To render dwaif or dwarfish ; to hinder 
from growing to the natural size; 16 stunt in growth. 

a i6ii6 hsciin NewAfl. (1886) 180 Wc make them greater or 
taller than their kind i.s; and contrariwise dwarf them and 
stay their growth. 17x1 Aduikon Speet. No. 98 F 1 The 
whole Sex is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk into a rare 
of Beauties that .seems almost another Species. X85X 
Careknikk Man. Phys. (ed. 3) 251 Such a limitation of the 
supply, as would dwarf a Plant to any considerable extent, 
would he frual to the life of an Animal. 1859 Darwin 
Grig. spec. IX. as5 'i'he seedlings were miserably dwarfed. 


2. transf, and Jig. To render small, puny, or 
insignificant in extent, nature, character, mind, etc. 

x6^ W. Gilbkrtk in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 494 He dwarfs 
hi$ iJnderstanding. 1690 Child Dise. Trade (16^4) 219 
Undoubtedly high Customs do as well dwarf Plantations as 
Trade. 175a Humic Ess. 4- Treat. (1777) !• **S Not being 
dwarfed by the restraint of authority. 1856 Emerson Plstg, 
Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11. 74 The inccuuint repetition 
of the some hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him of his 
strength, wit, and versatility. 

3 . I'o cause to look or seem small, as by the near 
presence of a much higher or larger object, or by 
removal to a distance, lit, and fig. 

1850 Chatnberi Papers far People IV. 3 It overshadowed 
and dwarfed the .sinking throne of the Merovingian kings 
of Franco. x8ra Disraeli Lothair xxxi. There was an 
iiuincnse chandelier suspended in each of these rooms. . 
dwarfing the apartments. 1894 Fenn Ln Alpine Valley 
1. 40 A Tkcrd of these [goat-sj o|i the other side of the valley, 
setMiieil to be dwarfed to the size of rabbits. 

4. intr. T'o become dwarf or dwarfed. 

1833 Tennyson Poetns 132 By him IMark Antony] great 
Pompey dwarfs and sufl'ers pain, x^ L. Wallace BcpI' 
Hup 7 'i'he region where the lierbagc began to dwarf. 
Ilcricc Dwa'rflng vbl. sb. and ppj. a. 
i6r6 Bai.on .Sylva § 536 Dwarfing requireth a .slow Patting 
forlh, .'ind Ic.sse Vigour of Mounting. 1823 Byron ^uan viii. 
Ixvi, 'rail, and strong . . Beyond the dwaiiing city's pale 
abortions. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Lfact. Agric, (ed. 4) !• 
1 13 The process of dwarfing is another illustration of the 
fuel that leaf buds can be converted into flower-buds. 
I^arfed (dwgjii), ppl. a. [f. Dw.vitF v. + 
-kdL] Kcndered dw'.arf-likc; stunted ingrowth. 

1849 Kokkktson Senn, Ber. 1. ii. (1866) 29 A dwarfed, 
stunted, religion. 1859 Jephson Brittany \ x. 134 Dwarfed 
uiiii gnatied oaks. 

I lence Dwa'rfedness. 

x886 W. F. Warri.-n in lloutilel. Rev. Jon. 53 All our 
deformities, all oiir dwarfcdnes.s. 

Dwa rnfy, v. nonce xvd. [f. Dwauf + -FV.] 
tiuns. 'I'o dwarf. 

x8i6 J. Gu.i;iiki.st Phil. Etypu. 187 The . . dwarfifying 
tendency of [this] kind of learning. 

Dwarfish (dw^'jfij >, a. [f. Dwahi’ sb. + -ish.] 
zkppioacliiug the size of a dwarf, dwarf-like ; of a 
stature or size below the average ; pygmy, puny. 

*5®5“73 Coopkr 'Lhesaurus, Hofuuncio .. a litle man; 
a dwarnshc fellow. 1590 Siiakr. Mids. N. ni. ii. 295. 1607 
'roi*.SKLL L'onr-f. /»Vui/4 (1658) 23 I n Ferraria among other 
strange beasts, they nourish dwarvish Asses. s68i Drvdf.n 
.Sp. Friar Dcd., A dwarfisli thought, dressed up in gigantic 
words. *774 Goi.dsm. iVri/. //«/. (1776) II. 219 A whole 
race of the dwarfish hreed i.s often found to come down 
from the north. 182$ Macaulay Less., Milton (1H54) I. aa 
Tbed.'iy.s. .ofdwurlishtaleiils.and gigantic vices. ii^BecFs 
Phu isl Aug. 183 It h, as a dwarfish habit, is aprofuse bloomer. 
Hence Dwa rfluMy adv . ; Dwa’rllshneM. 

1636 Artif. Handsopu. 75 Shrunk to a dwarfishnes.<ie and 
enitomized to a Decimo-sexto. 1755 Johnson, Dwar/ishty, 
like a dwarf. 1841-4 Emeuson Fss. Scr. 11. i. (1876) 38 
'I'o express tbcmselve:. symmefrically and abundantly, not 
dwaifisbly ;ind fragmcularily. xBjo Miss Mitford in 
T.'K.sirange Life (18/0) III. xii.^ 217 Written by a Miss 
Bronte, aclergymaus daughter, diminutive almost to dwarf- 
ishness. 

Dwarfiixig(dw 9 *jniQ). [f. DwakfjA ^-ung.] 
A small dw.!!? ; a pygmy. Also attrib. 

a 1618 SvLVE.STEK Woodman's Hear xxxiii. When the 
Dwarfling did perceive me, Me, Love’s most rebellious 
scorncr. 1887 1 'all Mall G. 19 Sept. 6/1 Giant trees they 
are, and throw the dwarfling oaks into the shade. 

]>wa*rfheS 8 . [f. nsprec. ) -nehh.] The quality 
of being a dwarf ; diminutiveness. 

16^ J. Robinson Rudo.va Pref. 3 Neither the meannesse 
of liic Siu)eificic.s, nor dwarfncs.se of the Bulk. ax66x 
Fui..i.kr Worthies 1. (1662) 116 His Expression, little Cleark 
. . referred not to his stature, but dwarfness in learning. 
x88o P. Gillmoue On Dntje 147 Pe.'icb, apple, and walnut- 
trees, the dwarfiiess of which did not lake away from the 
general dreariness. 

]>warfy vdwy-ifi), a. [f. as prec. -h -y L] Of 
the nature of or resembling a dwarf ; dwarfish. 

1607 Nordf.n Suro. Dial. (1608) 233 A kind of .smal hungry 
dwartfy thistle. 1775 Ruman.s Llist. L’lop'ida App. 66 Where 
you see the timber of a dwun'y and shrubby growth. 1851 
Beck's h'lorist Dec. 281 If it has but few and .short roots, 
the flower will be poor and dwarfy. 

Dwaum, dwawm, var. of Dwalm. 
Bway-berry. Obs. or dial. [cf. Dwalk sb^y 
and Da. dvak-birri\ The berry of the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

1605 Plat Deligkies for L.,adies, Recipe 70 Dwayberles 
that do .somewhat resemble hlockc cherries, called in I.atine 
by the name of Solantmi lethale. 1819 Banquet 91 On 
dway-berrics and daffodils to gaze. 1878 Britten& Holland 
PlauLn. 

Dwble, obs. Sc. form of Double. 
t Dwele, sb. Ohs. Also 3-4 dweble, 4 dwelle. 

[ aa OK. *dwelay ^dweola [dwola, dwald), or aphetic 
for gedwela, -dweola, -dwola, in same sense, f. root 
dwd; as in next. Cf. Dwalk A going 

astray ; error, delusion, deceit. 

[ropo tr. Bsrda's Hist. 1. viii. (1^)42 Se xvdweola wses 
on cam Nyceaniscan sinojw geniSerad.J a IMS Auer. R. 
62 Louerd . . wend awei mine eien vrom pe worldes dweole. 
c tvji I'assion our Lord 5*5 in O. E. Misc, 52 Penne wA 
he laste dwele wursc to alegge. e 1178 Orison of our Lady 
35 ibid. 160 Iluited ich habbe gomen and gleo..Al Imt is 
dweole wel i seo. a 1300 Sarmun xxvii. in E, E.P. (1862)4 
pei) freris prech .of heuen and belle . . ftl pat him penenit 
hot dwelle. a s||e Lift Jteu 149 (Mfllf .) It nis bote dwele. 



DWBLE. 


DWILB. 


t Hwele^ V, Oit$. Forms : i dweliazit dwelt- 
san, 2-4 dwele. [OE. dwelian {diveolian, dwo^ 
/w«), app. \-~*dwddjany f. ^-grade of ablaut series 
dweU^ awal-, dwoU ; see Dwjsll.] 

1 . intr. To wander, go astray; to err, be deluded. 

^900 tr. Pmda's Hisi. iw iii. ^890)270 purh uioni;;(e stowc 

dwoliende. Ibid, xxvii. 369 To 9 a:m dwolixcndum Itece- 
domuin deofi^ylda. c 1000 AOlkhic IIom. Y. 384 past he 
swa lanae oti oain Iiolte . . dwelode. c 1000 A/^s. Gosp. Malt, 
xxii. 39 Xe dweliap and iic ^nnon halixc xc'writu. r iigrs 
Latnb. tlom. tc^ be larocu <lwela 9 nwa biS siSSan liisi 
lai^u. a E. E. Psalier 4 pai dwclcd fra mugh. 

2 . intr. To be tor{)id,to be stunned, to swoon. 

13. . Enuyn Hag. (W.) ^70 The cradcl turnd up so douii 
on ground, Up so duun, in hire feghting. That the child lai 
dweling. 

X)W6ll (dwel), V. Pa. 1. and pa. pplc. dwelt, 
now raiely dwelled ^dvveld). Forms : i dweli- 
an, 3 {Orm,) dwellenn, 3-6 duoll(e, (4dowelle, 
dowelle), 4 -6 duel, dwollo, 4-7 dwel, 4- dwell. 
Pa. t, a. 1 dwealde, 3 dwHlde, dualde, duelde, 
4-5 dwelde, dwellede, 4- dwelled (4-6 -id, 
-yd). 4 duelit, dwelte, 4 -5 dwellet, -it, 

4- dwelt. [OE. dwfflanf pa. t. *dwahh, dwealde^ I 
(later also dwelian, -ode) to lead astray, hinder, ! 
delay ; also intr. (for refl.) to go astray, err ; to be ; 
delay^, tarry, stay; corresp. to OIKi. tw^llan, 
ON. dvflja to retard, delay, intr. to stop, MDu. 
dwellcn to stun, make giddy, perplex 01 cut. 
*dwaljan^ causal of strong vb. of ablaut series 
duvl-fdwal; dwol- (</«/•), repr. by OIICJ. gitwelan 
to be stunned, benumbed, torpid, also to cease, 
leave off, give up, fordwclan to cease, leave 
off, OE. pa. pple. gedwolen gone astray, gone 
wrong, perverted ; from an Aryan root dkweU dhul, 
a])])caring in Skr. dhwr^ dkur to mislead, deceive.] 
+1. trans. lo lead into error, mislead, delude; 
to stun, slujxjfy. Obs. 

t;888 K. yh'LKKku Boeth. xxxv. § $ Me hiiicp hail hu me 
dwcli^c Oi//. ilwclle]. /iftiV/., Du rardesl a;r pa-l ic he 
dwcaldc. Ac mo pinep scifiim p.i:t ic he nauht nc dwelodc 
f . 1 /A'. Cott. dwclle]. c xooo Horn. II. 4*^2 pa. .dry- 

men . . ferdon him atforan mid heoru staiicraufle, hast foie 
dwelicndc. a 1300 Cursor M. T770H pci fell al.s pai in duale 
war dueld delued]. Ibid, 98031 Quen yce sa bede 

yuur war lo sell, pe foie niarchandis eth to ducll. 

1 2 . I'o hinder, delay. (( 3 nly OE.) 

a xooo Kiddles xii. {E.veier ISk. If. 103 b) Ic dy.sxe dwclle. 
ta. intr. To tarry, delay ; to desist from action. | 
I'xaoo Ormin 9938 He nullde nohht patt ani) sholldc 
dwcIlcnn Nc dra^henn nohht fra da^^ to ua^). Ibid. 13918 
I He] Ne dwalde nohht to kipenn himm. patt go<l tatt hiiniu 
was awwncdd. 1:1300 fsee Dwem ing i], axw Prose 
/'ji*//<?/'xliii|il. 35 Anj>e vp, T.ord; whi dwcllcstou f ^1386 
Cii.MJCRK Nun's Pp\ T. 330 Thilkc talc is al lo longc for to 
telle. And eck it ib ny clay, I may nat dwellc. 1470-85 
Maluuv Arthur xi. vii, I dreUe we dwellc uucr longc from 
the scgc. 

4 . To abide or continue for a time, in a place, 
state, or condition. Ohs. or arch. 

i'iaoo ()KMiN 5576 Hiinni reowepp patt he dwellepp her 
Swa swipe lunge unn eorpe. a 1300 Cursor M, r 7288*1- 393 
Sir, dwclle withe viis, for it i.s iierliuiid night. i'i38o 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 318 Crist duelled in preycre al Pe 
ny3t. 1x1483 Liber Niger in Jlousch. Otd. 66^ If any 
sergeaunt . . dwellc in arcrages, he to he sent into the 
ward of Marchal^e. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 26 They be 
determined styll in their synne to dwell. 1596 Siiaks. 
Merck, y. I. iil. 157 lie rather dwell in my nccessilic. 1670 
Krooks (1867) VI. 390 A man., would dwell in this 
contemplation of heaven, and he loath to come out of it. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 40 Their lines dwell upon our 
memory. 1896 J. Davidson Fleet Street Eclogues 35 
Fainter Voices Echo about the air and dwell and die. 

t b. To let dwell : to let (things) remain as they 
are, let alone, let be. Obs. 

C143S ’Fo*r. Portugal ST05 Let we now this children 
dwelf^ And speke we more of De^onelle. 

c. Of a horse : (a) To be slow in raising the feet 
from the ground in stepping, {b) To pause before 
taking a fence. 

*737 Bracken Farriery Iwtpr. (1757) II. 48 They.. arc 
apt.. to interfere or cut, and to dwell upon the Ground (as 
the Jockeys term it). Ibid. 76 The Hor.se that takes long 
Steps, and dwells upon the (yrouiid. 1885 Sat. Rev. 14 
Feb.^ao6/i Horses that Mwell’ at their fences are in our 
opinion, most oHectionable hunters. 

d. Meek. To jiause. Sec Dwell sb. 2, 
x^Isce Dwelling 4]. 1888 C. P. Brooks Cotton Manu/, 

61 The slay dwells longer at the healds than at the cloth. 

6. To dwell on, upon (f />i) : to spend time upon 
01 linger oyer (a thing) in action or thought ; 
to remain with the attention fixed on ; now, esp. to 
treat at length or with insistence, in speech or 
writing; also, to sustain (a note) in music. (The 
most frequent current use in speech.) 

tc Lanfrands Cirurg. He dwellide on pc cure, 
and I wente my wey. c 1470 Hrnkv Walldct ii. 246 Thai 
chargyt the geyler nocht on him to duel I, Bot bryng him 
wp out of that vgly sell To jugisment.) 1513 Douglas 
yEfuis 1. Prol. 246 Quhat .suld I langar on his errouris dwell ? 
1581 Mulcartrh Positiom xliy* (1887) 285 Not to dwel 
longer on this point. 1594 Siiakn. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 100 
interchange of sweet Discourse, Which so long sundred 
Friends should dwell vpon. xM J. Wright tr. Camus' 
Nature's Paradox 222 Not to dwell any longer in these 
Iawle.sK proceedings, tyoo Stkklk Tailor No. 28 f 13 That 
Letter dwells upon the unreasonableneM of the Allies. 


ras 

s8i6 Kka TINGE Trav. (x8i 7) II. 33 The mind . . can make the 
eye dwell on the more pleasing parts. tBjA Mrowin Angler 
in IVales 1 . 274 Now she dwells on a .sin^e pole. 1848 M ill 
Pol. Ecou. 1. V. § 3 (1876) 49 'I'his proposition requires to l>« 
somewhat dwelt upon. 1875 JowErr Plato (ed. 9) IV. 495 
(Plato) is con.stantly dwelling on the iinporUnce of regular 
classification. 

t 0 . To continue in existence, to last, persist ; to 
remain after others are taken or removed. Obs. 

13. . Guy lyanv, (Caius) 294 Vf I my sorowe hir doo not 
telle, Allas, wrecche, how shall y duclle? 1393 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtuc-s) 1 . 186, I will that this place dwell sliU to my wyfc 
and lo my childer. c 1400 La^raucs Cirurg. 49 For so 
pe schap of pc lyme ( «« limb] mai dwclle faire and strcngcrc. 
1401 Pol. Pocpus (Rolls) II. 83, 1 have chosen 30U alle, 
Uiat gon and beren fruyte, and 50ur fruylc may dwcllyii. 
7 . To remain (in a hou.se, country, etc.) as in a 
))erinaneut residence; to have ouc^s abode; to 
reside, * live *. (Now mostly superseded by live in 
spoken use; but still common in literature J 
e laso Gen. 4 E.v. xio6 (Juilc Sat loth dwclledde oor. 1303 
R. Bkunnk /Ai/m//. Syuue Prol. 65 Y dwelled yn pc prj’orye 
F ^fteiic :|ere yn cutupaiiyc. X470-8IS Maia)RY A rthurx. xvii. 
His m.iysicr Hleysc that dweltic in Northumberland.^ 1574 
Noitiusham Rcc. IV. 156 1 'hc tencinente. . wherein Gcoi-j^jc 
Taylor lately dwelled. x85s Hobukk ZmVtM. lit. xxxviii. 
240 Thu King that dwcllcth in Heaven. 1798 Wordsw. ICe 
are Scuett, Two of us at C'onway dwell, Ana two are gone to 
sea. 1874 Gkkkn Short Hist. i. S i. 3 As they fought side 
by side on the field, so they dwelled side by .side on the soil. 

tram/, and Jig. i34o'^Hami>ole Pr. Conse. 204 Bot mi 
drede 111 pair hertes may dwellc. cx 4SD tr. Dc ImitcHione 
II. i. 40 Keste in pe pns.sion of crist, & dwellc gladly in hys 
holy woundcs. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 250 Farcwcl happy 
Fields Where Joy foi ever dwells. 1751 Joktin (17^) 

ly. i. 114 A faith which dwells in the heart. 1847 M. 
Gilliam Trav. Mexico 177, 1 admire the love of country 
that dwells in the bosoms of Englishmen. 

t8. irons. To occupy as a place of residence; 
to inhabit. Ohs. 

1520 Sir R. Elyot Wilt in Elyot's Gov. (18B3) 1 . App. A. 
315 The tenement that she dwcllith in Saruni. 1671 Milton 
P.R. 1. 330 We. .Who dwell this wild, constrained by want. 
W.'Y* Taylor in Monthly hta^. VII. 139 And npw 1 
dwell the cloister, sweep the ailes. 
t 0 . 'Po cause to abide in. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 487 The promise of the Father, 
who .shall dwell His Spirit within them. 

Hence Dwelling ppl. a., remaining, lasting, 
abiding ; t Dwelt ///. n., inhabited. 

' *380 WvcnF Strut. Scl. Wks. I. 293 Apostlis chosen 
preestis. .and maden hem dwelliiige ciiratis. 16x0 BKoumi- 
ton Job xxxiv. 13 Who .settled all the dwelt-land. x6m 
Trai'I' Comm. Lert. xix. 17 The neglect of this dutie breeds 
dwelling suspicions. 1872 A. Shadwki.i. in J. E. Morgan 
University Oars (1873) 316 The blade long emough in the 
water to secure a dwelling stroke. 

BweU, sb. Also 4 duell, dwel. [f. Dwell 
(C f. ON. dvol stay, delay.)] The action or an act 
of dwelling. 

1 1 . Delay, st«ay, stoppage. Withoutciji dwell : 
without tlelay, straightway. Obs. 

a X30O Cursor M. 9831 Ne iiiak ^ce in pe plain na ducll. 
Ibid, J3999 Fie s.Tthanas, wit-vten^ duull. f 1380 .SVV 
Feruntb. 648 pc iantail kny3t..spak with oute duclle. Ibid. 
2^6 pat niyii host m.-iy come withoute dwel. 

2 . H/ec^ A slight pause in the motion of a part 
of a machine to give time for the completion of 
the operation effected by tire particular part. b. 
The brief contiuuation of pressure in taking an 
impression with a hand-pres.s. 

x84X.S>aZ Darkens Patent No. 9065. 7 A dwell of .suf- 
ficit-nt length to insert the wire [in a carm-t louin]. 1885 
specif. J. Jardine's Patent No. 496*^ 4 , 1 am enabled to 
give a .similar rest or dwell to the carriages nl each ex- 
tremity of their motion, Iron XXXV. 269/1 This 

positive standstill lasts, .during the whole portion of the 
stroke (of the press |, which is technically callcil the dwell. 

Bwoller (dwedw). [f. Dwell v. + -erI.] 

1 . One who dwells or resides (in a place); an 
inlmbitant, re.sident. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xviii. 3 Alle ^ec dwellcris of the world. 
frx46o Fortfjscoe/I^x. Lim. Alan. vi. (1885) *=3 Dwellers 
vppon owro costes. 15x2 Act 4 lieu. VIII, c. 2 § 1 'J'hc 
owner or dweller of the howse . . then licyng thcryn. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sclv. 186 Enough to hold .*111 the 
dwellers of it anil their children. xTpx Cowfer Iliad 1. 332 
'I'he Hide dwellers on the mountain-hcighls. 1834 Lytt on 
Pompeii i. v. The dwellers in a sunny clime. 

2 . With on : see Dwell v. 5. 

c x6oo Siiaks. Sonn. exxv, Dwellers on form and favour. 

3 . A horse that * dwells ’ at a fence. 

Sat. Rtv. J4 Feb. 206/j Dwellers require very care- 
ful handling, for. .if hurried at their fences they will run into 
them insteM of jumping. 

Hence t Dwe'Uerost, a female dweller. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. x.xi. 13 To thee, dwcIletesHu p 1440 
Mo, Bodl. 977 dwelstere] of the saddc valey, .•nd wildc feld. 

(dwc’liij), vbl. sb. [f. Dwell v. + 
-iNol.] The action of the verb Dwisll. 

1 1 . Delaying, delay ; tarrying. Obs. 

CM300 Ilavelok 1352 Loke that thou dwellen noulh I 
Dwelling haueth one scathe wrouth. f 1330 R. Brunne 
Ckrou. mure (Roll.s) 4965 Bot com, A make no dwellyngc. 
c *374 Chaucer Boeta. 1. metr. i. 1 (CaniK iM.S.) Myn yn- 
pielous lyf draweth a long vnagrcablc dwdlynges f utgratas . 
m&ras] in me. < 1475 Rauf Coil§car 239 1 * or my dwelling to j 
nicht, 1 dreid me tor blame. 

b. With on, upon : sec Dwell v. 5. 

1832 B*nes 8 BiiNSEN in Hare Life 1 . ix. 380 It will not 
hear dwelling upon. 


! 2. Coiiiinucd, e.sp. habilunl, residence ; abode. 

Also/}>^. 

1382* Wyclif Dan. v. ji With fecid a.ssis his dwellynge 
wa.s. f 1400 Rom. Rose 6208 Ne no wight may, by my 
clothing, Wite with what folk is iny dwellyng. 1586 A. J>av 
En§. Secretary 11. (1623) 5t My dwelling with M.TSter L. 
r.tmtinuud . .even to this piescnt day. 1648 Gagl iVest Imi. 
will. 124 'I'liti he.'dthiesi und pleasantest place of dwelling 
that ever I c.Tnie into. 

i b. ‘ Residence *, accommodation. Obs. 
c 1460 FokriiscuK Abs. 4 Line M»«.xvii.(i885»«5i He hath 
be pc ycre iij, li. x'*, be sydes bis dwellynge in pe logge. 
*535 G**' *'-**”^* *’' E'ings ii. ly '1 here is good dwellynge in 
this cite, .hut the water is cuell. 

3 . I oner. A place of residence ; a dwelling-place, 
habitat ion, house. 

* 34 ® Hamfolk Pr, Const. 1 s68 Na .syker duellyng fynde 
we here. I 3 te Wvf.i.ii. John xiv. v In the lions of my fadir 
ben iiianye dwclliri>.'.iN. 14.. /V. in Wr.-Wnicker ,S94,''4i 
a dwellynge. 1535 Covkhi ai f. i Rsdras ix. iy 'I'hc 
children of Israel were in their ilwcllyiiges. 16x3 TOkchas 
Pilgrimage (ibi4) 749 Tliey have nu dwelling hut their 
boats. 16^ Milton P. L. vii. 183 (mhkI will 'l o future men, 
and in ihir dwellings ixmco. xjiti Adv. Cap/. R. Boyle 
43, 1 went back to my Dwidlinu. 1863 Gko. Eliot Komola 
1. XX, A street of high silent-l<iukiiig dwellings. 

Jig- *855 Stanley Hist. I'hilos. j. (1701) 40/1 Enclosed in 
the narrow dwelling of the Mind. 17x3 HiiRki.i.fy Guar- 
i/ian No. 3 P I 'fhal bosom whith ought to be the dwelling 
of sanctity and devotion. 

4 . attnb. and Comb., as dwelling cave, chamlnr, 
cottage, space, f stead, lent, etc. ; dwelling action 
(see Dwell v. 4 d). Also D\velljn(;-hoi'«e,.i i.ai’R. 

^ a Cursor M. i47cx; (Gott.) lli.s duelling Mede sal last 
in hell. ^,1340 Hamfolk Psalter xxxviii. 17 Na duellynue 
.stede haf i here. 1607 T0F.SELI. Serpents (165K) 71^3 The 
Sea-tortoises of India arc .so big, that with one of them they 
cover a dwelling Collage. 1718 Hekkki.fv lourinttaly'^Vs 
1871 IV^ 593 'riu! dwellinu-scat of the Briuce of Caserta. 1780 
CoxK Russ. Disc. 132 One of the dwclling-cavrs of the 
savages. 1836 .Specif Stausfeld's Patent No. 7130. a Pro- 
ducing a gr.^dual prr.ssiirc ami dwelling action of the lay* or 
slay. xBgx Alonth I.XXIII. 25 Freight-cars .. turned into 
dwelling-caves for the balla.st-ijien. 

Hence Dwe'lUnirleM a., without n dwelling; 
possessing or containing no dwelling. 

1882 Itltvrhv, Afag. Feb. 944 A inelunchoTy expanse — tree- 
less, dwell ingli'ss, manlcss. 1894 .Mouth Mav 68 Whether 
they be .styled dwellers in waggons, or be dweilingle.ss. 

Dwe'Uinff-housa. A house occupied as a 
place of residence, as distinguished from a house 
of business, waieliousc, office, etc. 

* 45 ® *530 Myrr. our Ladve ui She inutF make god 
iner(;yfuTrio vm, that was made hy.s dwellynge bowse. 
Nottingham Rcc. IV. 238 Makiitgc his harries intodwciTyn 
houses. s 6 x 6 Suki l. Makkil Country Faruie 0 You must 
chust! the Ingest pecce of ground lo build your dwelling 
house vpon, 1777 Rohkktson //«/. Atucr. (1783) 11 . 190 
Even ilia village of the rudest Indians there are. .dwelling- 
lioiises. 1893 Ski.ol's Trav. S. F, Africa 251 A comfort- 
able dwellinj>;*hoii.si: and several outhouses. 
DhxreTluiCf-plaCe. A place of abode, 
r iTto Wyclif Sc/. IVks. 111 . 197 pei..han nut here a 
dwellynge- place for were, c 1400 Maijndf.v. (Roxb.) viii. 32 
Na kirk, nc na cbapell, ne. oWr dwellyng place. X55X T. 
Wii.KON I.ogike (15B0) 78 b, None can lull idinoste now a 
dales, whore the good nientie dooe dwell. I )r if thei have 
dr^eilyng places still, yet fewe can linde them al home. 
1667 SIii.ton P. L. it. 57 For ihii dwelling place Accept 
lliis dark opnrobrinu.s Den of shame. 1818 IJykon f 'A. liar. 
IV. cIxAvii, Ob ! th.Tt the Du.sari were my dwelling place. 
1M9 Jkk.soff Coming of Friars iii. 119 'I’he ninn.Tsiery was 
the common dwelling-place ; the convent was the .society of 
fiersuns inhabiting it. 

t Bwe'lster. Obs. rare. [f. Dwell v. -h -. steh.] 
A female dweller, 
c sd^ [see Dweli erkks]. 

t Dwelth. Obs. Also 3 dweolo 1 $, dwooluhtle, 
dwoolSo. [OK. ty})c *dwc/tt 6 a, ^dwcoluHa, from 
root dwel- ; sec Dwele, Dwell.] Error, delusion. 

a 1225 Anrr. R. 224 pet heo was igoii .t dweolefl [v.r. •» 
dweule]. a 1240 Ureisun 9 { in Coft. Horn, los Alle kiiniies 
dweoluluV. Ibid. 148 pet. ne rlwrolSe me nc derie. c laao 
Chron. Vitod. 3149 So .seke he was |>;it he .sjxkc o dwellhe. 

t BweO'inercrBBft. Obs. [f. OE. *dwimcr, 
^dweorner, in gidwimcr,gedwo»ter ‘\\\w^ioii, sorcery, 
necromancy, gedwimere sorcerer + craft, 

C.’kaft.] Jugglery, magic art. 

c X20S 1 -.IY. And Pcliw hit wiste anan purh his 

dweonicr-crrcflcii. 

Dweomerlayk -- prcc. ; see Dkmerlayk. 
Dwer, vai . Downu j/;. • Obs. 

Obs. Al.so dwer. [Klymology un- 
known. (Cf. Dlsweiik.)] Doubt, dread. 

(.1440 Caforave Life St. Nath. iv. 116s 'i’liou scyde to 
hem thei .shidde nut be in dwere What tnci shulde .speke. 
<1440 Hylton .^cala Pc*/. (W. dc W. X494) ii. xi, Tbcr- 
I fore fallen some in duwic and dwere . . whedcr tli^ syntied 
; in tyme of tciiiptacyoii or noo. c 1450 Lonklich C*rail\xyi. 
18 'riiiis IxTthc the fadyes Enicrid were In that same Abbey 
wilh-f)wtcn dwere. 1 1452 Cot\ Myst. Prol. (Shaks.^ Soc.) 
17 Alle wonndcrc sore and have grel dwere, c 1460 Tffivne‘ 
le^lyst. (Surieesi j«2 'J'hai maide u.s alle to be in dwere. 

Dwerf, dwergh, dwerowe, obs. ff. Dwarf. 
Dwete, obs. form of Duty. 
tBwild. Obs. Also 3 ((?/’///.) dwilde, dwillde. 
[OE. dwyld idwila) V(tei)w/d* ( \-^dhiilti), from 
M- grade of ^dwelan to err : see Dwell, Dwals.] 
Error, heresy. 

O. E. Chron. an. 1x22 Feole dwild wearen geseosen and 
jisheord. Ibid, an. 1x99 Nu wmrS swa mycel dwyld 00 
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Crii.itMKiom. I ijoo Okmin 11147 Purrh h.xpenn(iom and 
dwildc. ( AI>oiii 10 (Hlivr 

XKirindla :.<lwi*iid’l v, [A dimin. derivative 
of Dwink V .'. cf. KiMiLK Prob. of dialect 
origin : in Sliaks., but little used before 1650.] 

1. intr. 'I'o become smaller and smaller; to 
shrink, waste away, decline. 

1596 SiiAKS. I I If*!. /K, 111. iii. 3 bardolph, ani I not 
fatnc away vilely. , doe I not batcY doe 1 not dwindle? 
1605 — I. iii. 33 Wcurie Scti’ nights, nine times 

nine. Shull he dwindle, peake, and pine. 1649 Blitiik 
Eh^. tuiZ-toTt. hnpr, (1652) 107 Come will fall flat and 
dwindle or rot. /»i66x Foi.LiiR Worthies^ (K.), 

It grindeth the grain beforehandi making it to dwindle 
away almost to nothing. i7tx Buijgkll Sfiect. No 150 Pi 
Littfe Insults .'uid Contempts, which, .seem to dwindle into 
nothing when a Man oflers to di:>ci ibe them. X764 (iulusm. 
Tr,tv. ia6 Man seems the only growth tliat flwindle.s here. 
1831 Karl ok Ki.uin in Cn'kcr P,tf>eys i s July* I'l'hcJ Op- 
jiosition . .dwindling down to thirty or forty. xS^ alACAULAV 
Hhl. Eng. ill. 285 The party which on the first day of the 
session had rallied round Athol had dw’indlc<l away to no- 
thing. 1875 JowKvr Plaio led. 21 III. i6j Polygamist peo- 
ples, .dwindle in numbers. 

In i constructed with / y), denoting the re.sulting 

condition. (See also 3.) 

«r xfo4 Clarknewn A’iA vm. g 145 'I'he rest were 

dwindled away. 1700 T. Hhown tr. Ertsny's AntuseiN. 
^v-y.^CoM. ijo Honour and Arms, .is now almost dwindled 
into an Airy nothing. 1863 Kings my IWiUr-Bub. iii. vio7K/ 
134 Whether the fall he dwindled to a single thread. 

b. Jig, To decline in quality, value, or e.stima- 
tion ; to degenerate, ‘sink 

1678 UorLKR Hud. 111. ii. 644 For Saints in Pence dfgcn*’!- 
rate And dwindle down to reprobate, a 1704 'J' Brown 
,^at. Fr. King Wks. 1730 1 . sy Thou that hast look'd so 
fierce, and talk’d so big. In ihy old age to ilwiiuilc to a 
Whi^, X7S7 Blkkb Abridgtu. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 
517 The ancient pra.‘tor.s dwindled into his legates. 1874 
("tRiiiiN S/uirt Hist. 143 The writers dwindle into mere 
anii.'di.sts whose view is bounded by the abbey precincts. 

t C. To shrink (with fear>. Ohs. rare. {Prob. a 
misuse owing to two senses of shrinkA 
16x0 B. Jossos .-t/t.'k. V. iv, Foe. Did you not heare the 
L*^'le, About the dore? Sub. Ygs, and 1 dwindled with it. 

2 . trans. 'Po reduce gradually in size, cause to 
shrink into small dimensions. 

/xx66x F t'LLKK IVarthics ill. (1662) .s6 Divine Justice, in- 
sensibly dwingling their F.states. 1679 Prat. Cou/briu/xt 
4 The^e Monsters.. have dwindled the Wolf into a Fo.n. 
1710 PiH. af Maine la Dwindling the i’ritice lielow the 
Pigmy .Si/e. 1867 P*- Gii.fii.i.an Sight 1. 13 i.ike a star. . 
When dwindled by the moon to .small sharp point. 

Hence Dwi adUniT i^hl. sh, and ///. a . ; Dwi nd- 
ler, one who dwindles ; Bwindlement {wnce- 
dwindling, shrinking. 

CtAVTON Plt'iis. XoHs H. ii. 38 The Monks were., not 
dwindlers, but of ample si/e. 1684 H. Momk . Intid. Idol. 
7^ lUuminalyix i.oydium . .would be but a tlwiiidling Title. 
‘^7 »• Kebm Li'ct, ftrit. Paets II. xv •.»(>•.» A dw.nrtish uiiil 
dwindling race. 1863 Mas. Ulii'Hant Salem (Hi. i. 22 With 
.{ .sen.sation of dreadful dwindleincnt. X884 Spalaior le 
July yrjjt/j The dwindling of their majority. 
l)wi’Xldl6« sh. rare, [f, prec. vii.] The process 
rif dwindling ; gradual oiminution or decline, b. 
iOner. A dwindled or shrunken ol)ject. 

1779-8X Johnson L. /»., Milton Wks. 1 1 . lyB The hope of 
every day growing greater in the dwimlle of posterity. 
178a Klimiinsion MarPial in. xdii. 173 'I'hree hair.s, and 
four teetli, are the dwindle Fell Chrunii-. .illow.s thy coni- 
muiid. 1847-78 Hai.liwkll, Dwindle^ a poof siekly cliild. 
Kent. 

Dwindled (dwi'ndUd), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f 
-EU >.] That has wasted away, or liecome gradually 
less ; shrunken ; reduced to insignificance. 

t6oa Marston Ant. /r A/el. 1. Whs! 1856 I. 14 He li.ilh 
a dwindled legge. X796 BvRkf. Prgh. /Vvoy* iv. Wks. IX. 
86 The degenerate and pusilliiiiiinuii.s impalietice uf oui 
dwindled race. x8r 8 .Scon E. AA Perth xx.\ii, A poor 
dwindled dw'urf. 1830 Komerison Sertu. .Ser. iii. vii. 97 
This dwindled Humanity <rf ours, 
t Dwindling vdwi'iidlitj ., sb. Ohs. rare. [f. 
Dwindle + cf. Dwim.ms sb.] A thing 

that dwindles or has dwindled away. 

a X653 fnirdt'u 0/ Eden (1653) 39 Your pompions 
will prove but dwindlings. 

Dwin6 (dwoiii), V , Now .Si., rAVi/., and arch. 
P'onns: i dwfnan, 3-H dwyne, (4 duin(e, 5 
dwynne, 6 dwinne, .SV-. duyn(e), 4- dwine. 
[OPl dwinnnt dwdn, dwinen, an original Teut. 
strong vb., rejiresentcd by ON. dviua .Sw. dvina, 
MUu. d^vineuy early mod. Du. dwijnen (Kili.iii 
1599 , Du. verd-mjnen to vanish, rlisappcar), 
MLG. and fJj. dwinen. The strong indexions arc 
not found after OK. period. Cf. also P'oiidwine.] 

1. intr. 'I’o waste or pine away ; to decline in 
vigour, languish, fade, wither. 

cxws Sax, Leechd. I. 82 Donne dwiuek seo wamb Rona. 
r xoso Class, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 506/35 Tabuerunf, dwinan. 
a tjfM C ursar M. 33695 Wit .sere colursi; fiat neuermar .sal 
dime ne duitic. 1 1350 B 7 //. Palerne 578 Sche dwined 
and ni:)tes. rxiBo VVvci.iF Serrn. .Scl. 
^Vk^. 11. 34 Dt] coiiic|} above V- erpe soonc, but it dwyne|> 
aiioon. X513 Douglas Huieis ix. vii. 149 I.yke as the 
purponr flour. . Dwynis away, .as it doith find or de. a XS98 
Koli.«ii.k Sel. li'hs. (Wlirtrow Soc.) II. 591 John's faith and 
l eicr s /eal were laflguLshing and d wining, a 160$ Mont- 
OOMKRIK .Wsf. Pflcwr xxii 4 My h«vy hiiirl, Quhilk dayliu 
diijms, hot riftvir dees, a x8x8 Macnkii i. /W/. fVhs. (1844) 
08 bee how he’s dwining wi’ care. x8as Brockkit A* C. 
irlass., It Wine, to pino, to be in a decline or consumption. 




x886 'Laiiv Vehkev in Crf. tVards t8x Put the plant into 
a splendid.. vase, in which it dwined and dwindled. 1889 
Speeiator »i Dec., A race, which . . must, to use a fine 
though half-forgotten word, begin to dwine away. 

2 . tram. To cause to pine or waste away. rare. 
X597 Montcumknie Cherrie tjr Slaejs^ His deidly drouth ; 
luhilk pyiiis him, and dwynis him To deid. 1894 Crockk it 
iaiders (ed. 3) 360, 1 will dwine your flesh on your bones. 

llcncc Dwined pji. a . ; Dwining vbi. sb. and 
; ppA a . ; also Dwine sb., tlecline, wane, 
j la X366 Chaucer Eom. Ease 360 Drye and dwyned al for 
: elde. 1338 Bellenuen (i8ai) 11 . 60 Ambrose 

I ..fell in aiiti dwinand seikne.s. > 5 B 3 Stanviiurst Mneis 
! II. (.\rb.) 61 His old dwynd carcas. X7X8 IFodrvw Carr. 

‘ (1843) 11 - 4«j Our dwining, .sinking condTition. iBnoB/aik^a. 

! Jiine 280, r the dwine o* the moon. 1830 Scoi r 

; Demonol. i.\. 289 For lung dwiuiiig and ill heal. 

; t Dwining, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dwine v. f 
1 -INO :*.] One who pines away, a sickly creature. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1752 Slike a dwinyng, a dwa^e, and 
; a dwerse a.<^i-.sclfc. 

Dwie, Dwly, obs. forms of Dole sb:-, Duly. 

; Dwme, Dwole, obs. ftirms of Doom, Dwale. 

Dwr, Dwresse, obs. forms of Dooit, Duress. 
j Dwrfo, ohs. form of Dwarf. 

Dwt., abbreviation for pemiyxveight : see D. 
Dwte, Dwwe, obs. forms of Duty, Dub. 

; Dy, obs. form of Die. 

I Dya, Dya-, var. Dia 0^r..driig ; obs. f. Dia-. 

' l^ad (ddi'sed). Also 7 diad. [ad. L. dyas, 
i dyad-, a. (»r. Svdf, Svd 8 -, the number two.] 

1 . The number two ; a group of two ; a couple, 
i Cf. Duaj> I. 

1675 R. Bukthoggk Causa Dei 244 Now u Monad and 
I a Diad. or One and Two, makc.s Three. x(^8 Cupwortm 
! tuicil. .S>.9/. 373 The Writer, .doth affirm Pylhagoras to 
; have :is.sL'rtcd Two Siihslaiitial Principles Self-existent, 

! a Monad and a Dyad. 1809 W. Irving fCnickerb. 11849) 
j M Pythagoras likewi.se inculcated the famous numerical 
I system of the monad, dyad, and triad. 1885 F. Hall in 
I Ballantyne' s Sdnkhya Aphorisms 224 The gross product of 
' Nature, vi/,, the great elements and the dyad of l>odics. 

I 2 . In specific uses : a. Chem. An atom, radical, 

! or element that has the combining power of two 
: units, i. c. of two atoms of hydrogen. | 

' 1865 Ki nder i Apr. 373/2 Kucli of these atoms comhines 

, nsnally with three inotuub, or with one dyad and one 
monad. 1873 Eoiam's C/wm. (ed. 1 1 ) 250 Snlpliiir, .selenium, ; 
; and tellurium, are UMially regarded as dyuds. 

b. /?<>/. A iH^coiidary unit of organization con* 
i sisting of an aggregate of monads. Hence dyad- 
i deme. 1883 l^e DemeJ. 

! c. Pros. A group of two lines having different 
I rhythms. 

: >885 B. L. Ctii hKKSLKKVF /VWrtr p. HU, Dyads and triad.s 

then' arc in iUtidar, but they do not disturb the rhythmical 
working of the odes. 

3. a/lrib. or .as adj. Dyadic. 

1869 Koscok E/em. Chem. 266 Cupjier is a dyad element, 
x88x Alhetuenm 26 Mar. 433/1 He has al.so prepared the 
h^i ate and oxalate uf the dyad radical (Cs H3 Hg;i O'i). 
Dyad, Dyaf, Dya|i, ME. ,Kcnti.sh) forms of 
Dead, Deaf, Death. 

Dyadeeme, obs. form of 1 )iade.m. 

I^adic (daiic'tlik !, a. (sb.) [ad. (Jr. 8 va 8 iK - 6 x of 
the number two.] Of or pertaining to a dy.'id or 
group of two, Dyoilic arithmetic : binary arith- 
metic, in which the radi.x is i. Dyadic disyntheme ; 
see Du a Die. 

X7»7 51 Cii AMUEKS ej’t /. s. V. A rithuietk. Binary or Dyadic 
.Arithmetic is that, uJiert-in only two figures, unity, or 1, 
and o, are. Used. 1800 Monthly Mag. X. 43 The tlyadii: 
arithmetic proposes to express ;iU numbers by iw'o cliar- 
acters, 1 and o., .Thus, i is rcprc.sented by 1.2 by 10, 4 by 
i<x>, and 8 by nn-... x88s Schaff Encyd. Rtlig. Knmyl. 
111. 3 :w 5 Up to ifHi, the whole development [of the doctrine 
of the 'f’riniiyj was rnurkisdly dyadic. 

b. Chem. (Jf the atomic constitution of a dy'ad. 
1^3 Etr.ones' Chem. 395 Cadmium, like zinc, is dyadic. 

B. sb. — Dyoiiic arithmetic. 

[184^ J. M. M.^ckie Leibnitz 187 la^ibnitz invented the 
Dy^k or reckoning with zero and luiity.} 

Dyakis-dodecaJiddron (dai‘akisidj»d/'ka- 

h/xfrffn). Cryst. [f. (ir. Svairir twice, f, 5 i/o two 
f DoDKCAHKDjtON.J A cTystalliiic form contained | 
by twenty-four trapezoidal planes having two sides < 
cental; ■■ Uii'LOJiEDiioN, Du’Loid. 

i88f H. Haukrman Textbk. .Syst.Mm. 54 ’I'he same rcla- ■ 
lion holds good with its hemihedral form, the dyukisdodc- 
cuhedron which under similar conditions pa.sscs into a pen- ! 
t.'igonal dofiecahedron. 1883 M. F. Hkuui.k in Emyil. 
Brit. XVI, 355 The dyakisdodecahedron - - ha.s twelve 
short, twelve long, and twenty-four intermediate edges. 

Dyak.no, obs. foim of Deacon. 

Dyam-, Dyap- ; see Dial-, etc. 
Dyarchy (d.}i'uki). [Another soelUng of 
Diarchy, of less etymological autnoiity!] *s 
Diarchy ; government by two rulers. 

1885 Academy 10 Oct. 231/2 The ini)ieriul govcriuiienl is 
a Dyarchy, says Dr. Mommsen. Eng. Hist. Kerf. I. 
350 I’he ‘dyarchy’ of senate and emperor is taken for 
granted. 

Dyas (doi'ars). Geol. [a. Gr. : sec Dyad. 
After J'rias.] A name for the Permian uystem. 

1876 Pack Adi'. TexEhk, Ceol, xv. 273 The lower red 
sandstones and inaxiie.sian lunest >iic,s— the Dyas or double 
group of Oeriiiati geologists. 1887 Athenmum 39 Jun. 163/a 


i In the place of MuFchison’.s term * Permian ’-.be follows 
continental geologists in using Marcou's rather awkward 
i word ' Dyas . 

' Hence Dywiolo (daiise’bik), a., Permian. 

I >83:8 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 105 Rucks be- 
' longing unmistakably to the Kothliegende or Dyassic age. 

i Dyaster, Dyastole : sec Dia-. 

Dyat(t, obs. form of Diet. 
j Dyaue, ME. (Kentish) form of Deaf. 

Dycare, obs. form of Dikeu. 

Dyeei dice (dois), adv. Nmt. [History ob- 
, scure.] Assumed to mean * thus’. 

c x86o H. Stuar'I* Seaman's Catech. 40 What is the mean* 
iiig of * very well thu.s ' ; * dice and no higher ’ ? Her head 
. is in a very good direction, btil no closer to the wind. 1867 
! .Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v., ‘ Very Well Dyce.’ (Sec 
Thus.) lbid\ Thus^ Very Well Phus^ or Dyce^ the order 
' to the hclm.sinan to keep the sliip in her present direction, 

{ when sailing cluse-haulvd. 

: Dyce, dycer, obs. forms of Dice, Dicfai. 
i Dych(e, Dycht, Dycke, obs. ff. Ditch, Dicht, 

; Dike. Dyctee, -ye, obs. forms of Ditty sb. 

I Dydapper, -dopper, obs. ff. Didapper. 

I Dyde, obs. form of Dead, Deed, Did, Died. 

I Dye (ddi), sb. Forms : i d^as, ddah, 5-4 dohe, 
i 6 9 die, 7- dyo. [OK. had cUag, dM 1cm., gen. 
dt^age {:—OTQMt.*daugd-'', for which a ME. dehe(^ 
deay\dejc': is known in 1 5th c. This would give later 
deye, dey, also (as with Die v. and Eye) dye, die. 
'1 he word is not known thenceforth till the 16th c., 

! when we find die ; see the vb. 

( rhe t)Tent. '^datteA- indicates an ablaut series drug-, 
dang; dug.f Arytaii ^dheitk-, etc., to w'hich Kluge {.Engl. 

; Stud. XI.* 51 1 1 refers .tIso \../kcus, sinA/fuare lo dye,)) 

' 1. t!olour or hue produced by, or as by, dyeing ; 

tinge, hue. 

c xooo/Flfric Voc. in Wr.-Wfilrker 152/18 i initnyoy deah, 
r xooo /K lfkic Horn. 11 . 254 Se wolcn-rcacla w;efcl.s .. mid 
■ fla:rc de,T:^c hiwe. a X300 J'rayer to Onr f.ady 20 in O. E. 

; Misc. 193 And mi tolitt: rndc iturnd al in-to odre dehe 
i [rimes bisehe, ehe, leihiO. xste Iikkene Ateuaphon (Arh.) 
i 41 (iirt with a LTinisoii roobe of brightest die, 1663 Buti.k.k 
; Hud. I. i. 243 His tawny B»*ard In . , cut .-iml «lye so like a 
I 'I’ile. x6q8 Fryer Acc. F.. India S( P. 24 Till, .we ploughed 
deeper Water, North EtT-st, of a t’a:rulcaii dye. 1706 
Adoison Rosamoiui ii. iii, fleck’d with flow’rs of various 
dies. 1740 Somerville Hobhinoi in. 3.58 Fnigrant Spice, 
or Silks of costly Die. ^ x8ia J. Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 111. 88 
Wings and crests of rainliow dyes. 

b Ji.K’ Cliielly it) such phrases as a crime, fact, 
etc. of blackest or deepest dye, and the like. 

x6ox CoKNWALi.VKS F.ss. xvii, 1 never yet .saw griefc of so 
deepe a Dye, 1605 Tryall Cherf. in. iii. in Bullcn O. PA 
III. 314 True vertuesdyft is such 1 hat malice caiuiol stuyne 
nor envy tuch. x66s .Sir T. Ukriikrt Prav. (1677) 244 
A Treason of an ugly dye. I75» S. Muki’HY Cray's-Inn 
JrnL No. 5. g 1 A had.. of .'is Gl.'iring a Die as 1 have 
ever known. 1819 MACKtN'ro.HH Sp, Ho. Com. 2 Mar. Wk.s. 
1846 in. 370 Crimes .. of the blackest die. sB8s A/amh. 
E,sant. 16 June 4/7 He is a t:rltiiiiud of tlie deepest dye. 

2 . A material or matter used for dyeing; esp. 
colouring matter in solution. 

cxooo /KlI'Kic Coc. in Wr.-WCiIckcr 152/19 Conns, read 
dc.Th. cxoooAgs. Gloss, ibid. 244/30 Fuf.its, deag uel telg. 
x66o F. Brooke tr, f.e titaue's Trav. 26 Wood culled 
.Sorba, tiincli like Br.Tsill, liUt in.'ikeK .-i very deep dye. 1805 
.Soi'i MEv Aladac in IF. xiv. Cheese of ruixl like whiteness, 
with no foreign die Adulterate. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc, (V .{rt 11 . 537 Dyes, .which renuire no mordant, are 
called permanent or great dyes. 1856 Stani.kv Sinai Of Pal. 
vi. (1858) '269 The purple shelHish . . .supplied the Phfrnir.ian 
merchants with their celebrated dye. 

b. As a constituent or property of the cloth. 

*834 Urk Philos. Alanttf. 200 When the dye is very fast, 
the doth may be passed repeatedly through the machines 
. . without Ijcing affected. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as dye-drug, pot, -trial, 
-vat (fat ' ; dye-bath, dye-beck, tlic wide shal- 
low vessel containing the dyeing litjuid ; also the 
colouring matter therein cont.Tincd ; dye-stone, 
an iron limestone, used as a dye in U..S. ; dye- 
stuff, dye-ware, a substance which yields a dye ; 
dye-works, works in which dyeing is carried on. 
Also Dye-house, -wood. 

>875 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 168 But in its state of freshnes.-* 
it,s volume becomes troublesome in the *dyc-balh. Ibid. I. 
61 1 The mordant.. is apt logive upnnortiitn from the cloth 
in the ’‘dycbcck. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. iii. 198/2 A 
solution of it is made in tjie dyebeck- a long ves.sel con- 
taining the dye in suUitioii. x84a Bi.st:iioFF Woollen 
ManuJ. II. 367 The duti«.s upon oil, ‘dye-drugs, and every 
other impost 1840 Parkinson Theat. Rot. (1644) 60a A 
blew and purple .scumme that riseth on the ‘^Dyfat which 
is taken oH and dried. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 55 Wool which never received the least tincture in the 
dye-fat. 1837 Penny CycA IX. 225/1 * Dye-stuffs can pene- 
trate the minute pores of vegetable and aninial fibres only 
when presented to them in a state of solution. t8M Bis* 
CHOPK Woollen Manuf. II. 41 Ix)w prices of oil ana *dyc- 
warcs. X847 Penny CycA IX, 226/2 Each of the great *dyc, 
works in Alsace. 

Dye (d»i), V. Pa. t. and pple. dyed ; pr. pplc. 
dyeing. Forms : i ddasian, ddsian, 4-5 deyen, 
deien, dyen, (5 dyien, dyne, 6 dei), 4-9 die, 
4 dye. [OE. dPagtan (z-OTcut. *daug6jan), f. 
d^ag Dye 5>. (The convenient distinction in spell- 
ing between die and dye is quite recent. Johnson’s 
Diet, spells both die \ Addison has both as dye.)} 
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1. irons. To diffuse a colour or tint through ; to 
tinge with a colour or hue ; to colour, stain. 

m xooo Aldhilm Gl. (Napt«r, O. E, Cl.) 1 . 1208 Fucnre, 
deai^n. tbtd. 5196 deaghtan. /hid. 53:^0 

ra/rt, dcaMdnm. x39B^Truvisa Edrth. /.V V, /?'.’xix. vlii. 
11495)866 Ked clothe dielh the vltcr p.'trii of wati-r yf it is 
layed there vnder. /Am/., Many thynges dyeth and colour* 
yth thynges wythout and nut wylhin : n.s it forcth in peyn* 
lure, c igoo Melusine xxxi. wg The dyches w.itrc was as 
tourncil & dyed with tlVeyro hluud. x6^ Miuon /*. x. 
KioQ So much of iienth her thoughts liad eiitertaind, as 
di'd her Cheeks with tude. tjao (iay Poems (i7<ts) 1 1 * asS 
My hands with hlootl of innocetico are dy'd. tSad CuoI’KK 
Mohictms (t8'.>o) 1 . iit. 45 It fell, dying the w.-tters with its 
blood. x%||a Oaudinkk .Studenrs /list. A’/y. 9 I hey dyed 
their faces in order to tei rify their enemies. 

b. Spec. To impregnate (any tissue or the like) 
with a colour, to fix a colour in the substance of, 
or to change the hue of f)y a colouring matter. 

^1386 CiiAiicKR A'///i's /V. A'// 7 . 12 Him nedeth nnt his 
colour for to dycn With hrasil. 1400 l.an/ranc's Cirttr^. 
180 pow schalt die hise heeris if J>tri ben white, wii> tincture 
Ijal ben forseid. 1465 Mami. -V Hoitseh. /'.r/. 178 Saffe 
lie axithc alnwansc itor dyeyiige xvj. ^rrdys cloth .xj.r/. 
<**S77 Gascofgnk vXc. Wks. (1587) 3419 Nor useth 

art, in deing of hir heare. 1654 tr. Martini's Com/. China 
;)4 Dlack and pm pic horse hair, wliich they die .and dress 
inost curiously. 18x6 J. Smuii Panorama Sc. a Art 11 . 
527 The most usual sluflTs or tiiateri.ds which are required 
10 be dyed, arc wool, .silk, cotton, and linen. 

/at* * 57 jJ Fleming l^anopl. Epist. 418 As it were <!yr. 
your wit in their uiu haungcahle colours, a 1700 Duvi)i:n 
(J.>, All white, a virgin saint she. sought the skies; For 
marriage, though it sullies not, it dies. 

0. IMirase : To dye in {JJie) wool^ in ^rain, to 
subject to the action of a colouring matter while 
the material is in the raw nr primitive state ; the 
effect of which is more thorough and lasting than 
when done after it is ‘ made up . lit. andyf^*. 

1. 1386 Isee. sense aj 1379 80 North Plutarch ■ 1676)65 If 
he Imd not thruugh institution and education (.as it were) 
died in wool the inaniiers of children. 1679 t.ond. Car., 
No. 1449/4 A pcicc of lialf hill grreii double Cainhiet rlyed 
in the Wool. 1708 Kik.i-wokiii /'ract. Ednc. 11 . 351 Dyed 
in grain, means dyed into the substance of the matcri.Tl so 
that the dye can't be washed out. 

2 . Various constructions : a. with the colour as 
object. 

rx386 Chai;ckr Sqr.'s T. 503 So depe in greyn he dyed 
\t.amd, deiede] his colonies. rx386 - Frankl. Pnd. 53 

Colours nc knowc I none.. Hut.. swiche as meu dye |so 
all 6 texts ; ICri^ht deyenj or peynte. X530 FaLSOH. 515/;? 
This dyer ilyeth none other roIourcM but unely scarlets, t x6oo 
Shaks. Sonn. .\cix. The purple pride . . In my luve'.s veins 
thou h.ast too grossly dyed. 1875 6.^v’.v Did. Arts II, 173 
Crceii . . is produced by dyeing a blue over a yellow or a 
yellow over a blue. 

b. with i'ompkmcnt : 'Po dye (a thing) red^ blue^ 
etc., or into, to) some colour. 

x4xa-ao l.vrx:. Chron. Trey i. v. Whoso blcwc is lightly 
dyed into gt onc. 1486 Hk. .St. A dans A ij b, It liade need 
to be died other green or biwe. 1390 Spksskh A'. 11. i. 39 

A .stream of gore.. into a deepe .sanguine dide the grassy 
growiid. 17x7 Laov M._ W. MoNTArn: i.d. to C'tess Mar 
i Apr., 'Hicy die their nails a rose colour. 1753 Chamhck.s 
Cjfcl. Supp. s. V. Dyein^^ He uses it daily to dye any thing 
woollen to a sc.iilet colour. 1873 Ures Did, ,‘lrfs II. 164 
Moses .sp«?aks of a r.Timcnt <lycd blue. 1883 Manch, Guar- 
dian 30 Oct. 8/4 The rain . . in this red sandstone country 
.soon dyes the stream of a dark red. 

C. ahsoi. or with compl. only. 

1436 Pol. J^oems (Rolls) Jl. i8u The m.adrc and woode 
that dyers take on handc To dyne wyih. X467 in Enn. 
Gilds (1870) 383 Wher they he pi-rsoncs ynogh .. to dye, 
carde. or spynne. x^ Smak.s. i lien. Il \ 11. iv. 16 'I'hey 
call drink ing deepe, dying Sc.arlct. x86a LtNinjiv .Sch. Pot, 

56 Genista linctoria. .Dj'cs yellow. 

3 . intr. for /<M.r. 'I’o take a colour or hue (well 
or b.'idly) in the process of dyeing. 

Mod. This material dyes very well. , 

Hence Dyed ///, a. 

^x «45 Howki.1. Lett. vi. 9 Aldernnan Cockeins project of 
transporting no White Cloths hut l.)ied. X863- 7a Watt s Did, 

• Chem. II. 354 A piece of dyed (.-otloii. 1876 A. AuNoi.r) in 
Coniemp, Kcv. June 30 A henna-dyed follower of Islam. 
Dye, obs. form of Dik 7 k and sb. 

Dyead, Dyeath, Dyeaue, obs. ff. Dkad, 
Dk.ath, Dkaf, 

Dyedral, obs. var. Dihedkai.. 

^ 'J'he hiiilding in which a dyer 
carries on liis work. 

1465 Mann. 4- Househ. E.rp. 179 Kdward Hernard that 
dweld in hys dyhuw.se. xmS Ad 37 i/eu. I 'JJ/, c. 12 8 9 
Wheare anny personne shall demy se any dychousc or Brew- 
house. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3s6i/ii Some of them Broke 
open a Dye-House .Tl How. 1876 BANCRorr //ist. U. S, 
Vl. XXX, 87 Trees, u.sefiil in the workshop and the dyc-hou.se. 

Dye-house^, dial. var. of Dey-iiuuhk (Grose). 

vbL sb. Also 6-9 dying. 

[f. JDvk V. + -JNu The process of impregnating I 
with colour ; esp. the fixing of colours in solution ■ 
in textile and other absorbent substances. 

c 1000 iEi.FRic Horn. II. 464 Ne mihte sc wuldorfulla Salu* 
mon, ne nan eordlic cyniiig nwa wlitij^e dea;^iingc his hiTCS* ^ 
lum hexytan swa swa rose lueift. 1530 Palsgk. 2x3/2 
Dieng with colour, iaineture, 1548 Act a 4 - 3 Edw. F/, c, • 
a6 Preamb., White Ashes, .are very necessaric . . for the. . 
dyiiige and scowringe of wollen dothc. I73S'*S9 Millf.r 
Card. Diet. (ed. 7) %. v. Cmsalpinia^ The Brasiletto wood 
which is much used in Dying. 1877 C. O’Nkili. in A>or/. 
Frit. VII. 570/2 The term dyeing . . is u.sn.iliy confined to 
the colonringoftextilc fihrou-s iimterial-s by penetration. 
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b. aitrih. and Comb.,, as dytit^'dru//^ -earth, 
•‘goods y -herb, du/uort -material ^ -staffs -wood^ etc. ; 
also dyeing-frame, one on which articles .ui 
hung when dipped siumltaneously into the dye. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Dieng fatte or leed, cauier. 1670 R. 
Coke Disc. Trade 34 All sorts of Dymig stuffs, nides, |ftc.!. 
1713 Dk Fok yoy. round li’ortd (1840J 161 Dyingjwoixls 
and dying-earths. 1733 Bkrkklky iPuerist f 509 Saffron, 
dying drugs, and the like urodui'e. 18x3 Sir II. Daw 
yljpTc. Chem. (1814) 73 I lyeitig niatcrial?* are (nrnished by 
leaves, or the iicl.Tlsof flowers. X87S Ure‘s lyid. Arts II. 
79a When the tlycing-frame i.s raised up out of the copper. 
It should be tilted on one side. 

Dyep, obs. (Kentish) form of Deep. 
l^epor, ohs. form of Diaprk, 

Dyer (doi-ai). Al.so4dighere, dyh|oro, 6-7 
dyar, dior, -or. [f. TJvk : OK. type 

1. < )ne whose occupation is to dye cloth anil otlier 
materials. 

1369 in Riley Fond. Mem. (1868) 337 Vii.’tor de M.Tle, 
dighcrc. c 13W Chaucer Prol. 362 A Webbe, a Dycre, 
and a Tapicer. a 1400 in Eny^. Gilds (1870) 359 pe mayster 
tlyh^eres of ]M!yntonrs in l>c citee. 15^ Bi'Li.evn Ek. 
.S’intp/rs 47!), With this Diars colour their Wolic w'ithall. 
M x6xo IlKAi.i-.v Theophtastns <1636)1*0 Rdr., A great 
water-pot like a Dici s htt. 1724 Swift Drapicr's l.dt, Wks. 
*755 V. 11. 94 A piece of black and white Stuff Ju.sL sent from 
the dyer. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Or^. Hodics Indigo 
employed bj^ the tlycrs »)r calico-printers, 

b. A variety of grape. 

X865 I >aily Tel. 20 I idy, i 'irapes arc alreaily' in the market, 
and the especial one known as the * dyer from being used 
to colour v.Tnous wines, is iH'gitiuing to blush. 

2. ('oinl)inatioiis of dyers', a. dyer’s bath 
DvK-HATii; tdyop’s grain, the coccus insect, 
kennes ; dyer’s spirit, tin tetracliloride, employed 
as a mordant, b. In the names of pliuds u.sed for 
dyeing : dyer’s alkanet. bugloss, . Inehttsa tine- 
toria {IJrds Diet. Arts 1875); dyer’s broom, 

j whin, Genista tim toria. also called dyer’s green- 
weed, Dyers wed. and ivoadwaxen ; dyer’s 
, grape, Phytolouca deeandra (Mil icr Plant-n. 1 884) ; 

dyer’s-moss, archil ; dyer’s oak, Querrtts in- 
1 feetoriaf the galls of which yield a dye; dyer’s 
j rocket, Reseda Luteola^ also called dyer's yellow- 
I weed ; dyer’s woad, Isaiis tinetoria .sec Wo.tD .. 

' X39X Pkhcivali. Sp. Dkt.. I’hc tree whereon diers grayne 
[ groweth, Coccus in/ectorins. 1397 Gkraudk Herbal iii. 

; xviii. (1633) 1317 The Greeiiwwds. .do grow- to dye clothes 
; with. It is culled, .ill Knglish Diers tireen weed. 1854 
' S. Thomson Wild FI, 111. (cd. 4) 236 The. .yellow-flowered 
I Genista tinetoria. or dyer’s green-weed, or wt>.u|.wa\en. 
x86o Oliver Less. Hot. (i886» 124 Dyer's Woad {/satis 
tinetoria). x86x Mi.ss Prait blosoer. /V, I. 157 A'eseda 
• f.uteota. Dyer's Rocket, /bid. II. 81 Genista tinetoria, 
Wciad'waxen, I )ycr's-whiii, I>yer’s weed, or Greenweed. 
Dyor, obs. form of Djkji, one aaIio dies. 
Dyor’S we6d. a name given to plants that 
yield a dye : esp. Yellow- weed or Weld, Reseda 
lAiteola ; also 1 )ycr’s greenweed or Woad waxen, Ge- 
nista tinetoria. and J Iyer’s woad, /satis tinetoria. 

1578 Lyik Dodoens 1. xlvii. 68 Of Dxvrs weede ., The 
le..TUcs of this lierbe are . . not miiib vnlikc the Itaues of 
Woad. .It is vsed of Dj'ers to colour and dye their clotli»!s 
into greenc, and yellow. X649 Blithk ICng. /mprin>. 
Impr. 11653) 224 111 oiir Fnglisn WcUle or Dyars-\Ve<*d. 
■794 Maktyn Rousseau's Hot. ax. 280 r»ycrs-wecd or Weld 
grows common in barren {lastures, dry banks, and on walls, 
x86x Mlss Pratt /- y. /V. 11 . Hi (see prcc.]. x8M /'teas. Hot. 
Dyer’s- weed .. also /satis tinetoria. Ibid. s. v. Reseda. 
R. I.ntcola. the Weld, Yellow-weed, or Dyer’s Weed, 

Dyery (doiori). [f. T)vk + -(E)uv.] A Jihue 
where dyeing is carrieil on ; a dyeing establishment. 

I76» tr. Hnschings Syst. Gcoje. V. 600 In this town are 
mnnufactnies of .stuffs and linen, as also a tlyery. 1B84 
J. Payne iooi A'/x. Vlll. 29H The door of the dyery. 

Dyery, ol>>. form of D.vikv. 

Dyester (doi-stai)! Now areh. Also 4 
diestero, -aro, 5 deyster. [f. Dyk v. + -steh. 
Of. Dexter jAJ Dyer. 

ax^SF Childh, Jesus ii^ (Miiu.) He cam to a dicstnre, 
And scide he couf>c of his mcslere, |^is dieslcre with outi- 
bbanm Of )>•'’ h.adno game. 1497 li ill 0/ J. /'twmtynson 
(.Somerset Ho.i, 1 John 'J'homlynson of (’<n'cntry, Dcysier. 
18x8 .Scott f/rt. Mull, vii. That dyester’s pole is gtKul 
enough for the homicide. X837 A. Jei-krey Ro.tburgh.ihirc 
11 . iii. 120 In 1736 Robert Dick, a dyester, w.TS summoncil. 

Dyoty, Dyeve, obs. lorms of Dkity, Dive 7». 
Dye*-W00d. Wood yielding a dye. 

1699 Dakii'IER Coy. (R.), Here arc dye-woods, ns fn‘«iirk, 
«S:i;. i8xr-x6 J. Smiih I'anorama He. ^ Art I. 92 Scvciiil 
wood.s-.of foreign production, such as dyewootls. .we. pa.ss 
over, x863-7a Watts Diel. Chew. II. 354 This is a style 
of calico-printing in which one or more mordants arc mi.xetl 
with dye-wood decoctions or other coloiircil solutions. 

Dyi- : see Dip-. 

Dygne, dygnyte, obs. IT. Di«j-ne, Djomty. 
Dy yO gr m i (doi’g<?gr;em,:. [•'^ec tjiiol. i86j.] 
a diagram consisting of a curve .showing the vari.T- 
tion of the horizontal comjKiiifnl of lh«^ force ol 
magnetism exerle<l upon the ship’s comjKiss-needlc 
by the iron in the ship’s comimsition while inaking 
a circuit or curve. 

x86e A, Smith Dem'af. .Ship's Cowpass 
Graphic representations of the .imoimt and Uirtfction of the 
forces which act 011 the magimiic needle. These icprc 
mentations are designated by the general name of Dygo- 
gram', a contraction for ' Dynaiiio-goiuo-granr or * force 
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; and angle di.Tgrnni x88x Maxwkij. Eleeir. 4- Magn. II. 
7 ; Sill h a curve, by means of which the direction and 
magnitude of the fonsi on the compass is RixTSU in terms of 
I he ni.TKnetic ctmrse of the ship, is called a Dygograin. 

Dymre. ol)S. f. Deorkk. 

(.d.^i ii)), vld. sb. P'oims : see DiK r.i 
I [f. Die 7O -h-iNfli.] The action of the verb Dir. 
j 1 . Ceasing to live, expiring, decease, death, 
j xa97 R. Gi.ouc. (17.14) 485 Hunger it dciingo of men. 

! a X340 H.vmi'oi.k P.ui/tf’r ev't. v<> He tokc bairn mil of palre 
j diyngis. i5a6-34 'Finuauk -• ( or. iv. 10 And we all wayex 
: beare in oure boilyos the dyiiigc of the Dirdc Icsus. x6a6 
Bacon Hj H’a § 44H The Dying, in the Winter, of the Roots 
! or Plants that arc Annual. i 8 i^ Huxi.ky Evolut. 4 Ethics 
I o I.ife seems not worth living except to escape the bore of 
I dying. 

I b. transf. fig. See Die v. Also with advs. 

• 1750 Phil. Trans. Xl.yi. 413 Ai the dying of the .Streain, 

! it is often two i'eet higher ihaii the M.'iin Tide. 1833 
Bain Senses a- luf. 11. i. 8 16 Phe gradual dying away of a 
motion. 1884 J. .\. H. Alnm.w in lyh Aifdr, J'hiM. .Kd . 
7 'i'liR history of the d>ing-oul of Cornisli. 

2 . attrib. Of, belonging to, or relating to dying 
or deaih, as dying bed. command, day. dedaraiion. 

, fit. groan, prayer, shriek, time. tree. 7 ois/i. word. 

1 etc. (’f. Death 18 a. (In some ol these, the7'/>/. 

1 sb. has come to lie identified with the ppl. a. 

13^ J. Stumhs in Lett. Lit. Men (C'amdcii) 41 The glad 
' tyuings. . half revived my wife iiliiiust in a ilyrng bedd. 

I *593 Shak.s. /.utr. 12(16 Dying fear thrmigh all Iut body 
I apread. 1399 Sanoys Fnropr Sp^cc. ii6yj 90 To have 
i .1 .sight of her soinetiine before I heir dying-claycs. i6m 
(J uAKi.KS Jonah (1638) 45 Dike pinioned piis'ners at the 
dying tree. 17x1 Auhison Spcct. No. 70. P 8 The. Srolcli 
I K.-irl falls ; and with hi.s Dying Words eticoui jiK» s his mt!ii 
! to revenge his Death. 1784 C. i»wi*kk yVrxX‘ ill. i:/8 The sobs 
i anil dying shrieks Of harmless Naliirt!. 187a Whakion 
j l.aw-i.exiccH (ed. 5) 27^1 '2 llealh-lied or Dying Deckira- 
: lions .are constantly admiiicd in evidence. 1884 Tennyson 
[ Hcikci Prol. 19 A dead man's dying wi.sh should he of 
I Wfdght. .Mdi. I slmil rcmeinhe-r it to my dying day. 
i Dying*, PPJ- a. [f. as J>rec. i -ixn -\] That dies. 

■ 1 . Departing fioin this life; at the point of death, 

' moribund ; mortal. 

('X43otr. De huitatione n. xii. 59 Know for certain kal 
Itnle a dieng lif. 1563 WinJet Wks. (1890) 11 . 63 
He had leuir the dclhe of the dcancl siniuir, limn th.'jt he 
suld 1 fit ni ne and lone. 1398 Sylves ter /ht liartas 11. i. iv. 
Ilaniikrt\f'ts 422 He . . hiirii s there his dying-living seeds. 
1704 Hay in Ixti. t.it. Men (Camden) «o6, I look upon iiiy 
self as .T dying man. x8*f Siiellkv Gimrs>Kt 81 The dying 
violet. i86<>-x Fi o. Nightinoali’: 71 Dh ! how much 

I might he spared to the dying I 

2 . iransfi, ami Jig. See Die v. 

X590 .Sri NKEK /'. (>. H. vii, 36 Anoilier did the dying 
' blonds rep-Tyra With yron longs. 1309 Shaks. I \n. 4 Aa. 

! 338 As a dying coal revives with wintf. 1697 DKvnK.N Virg. 

; Gforg, IV, 382 l-tying Mnnnnrs of depriritiig 'I’ides. 17x3 
! ihn'E: /Vl?/. Cato 14 Such Tears as Patriots shed foi dying 
: l.aws. x8ao Shellhv /.iberty xix, As a hrief insect dies 
with dying day. 

ilcnce Dylnffly adiK. in a dying maimer, in dying ; 
i DyingneiB, dying or languishing quality. 

*435 Mirvn Fire 0/ /.(roe ii. xii. lo j Dcyngly I sal wax 
I sironge. 1336 J. Heywoou .S'/rV/i’;* 4 /•’. lix. 46 As hoih 
sides shall hue : eiiennore dyingly. a x6r5 Fletuhkr /.ore's 
' I'itgr, IV. iii, 1 can dyingly .'uid boldly say 1 know not your 
dishonour. 1700 Congio ve ICay 0/ World ill v. Tender- 
; ness becomes me best, .a sort of dyinguess. 1883 AV70 
Monthly Mag. Vlll. 276 To sing faintly, sweetly, ami as it 
were dyingly. 

Dyit,Sc. var. of Dite sb.. Ohs. 

?y*»» etc., a frequent spelling of Dike, etc. 

, Dyker, Dylaye, oh.s. forms of 1 Ik-ker, Delay. 
i Dylde (in ohr. God dylde you ) : see Yielji 7a 
Dyle, DylP e, tihs. forms of Dill. 
j Dylectable, obs. var. Delwtable. 

I Dyluuye, var. Dili vv Obs.. deluge, flood, 
j Dymbe, dymo, dymme, ohs. forms of Dim. 

Dyme, obs. form ol Deem 7 j .. Dime. 

; Dymlsent, dymyceynt, -sen^t, -son: .see 
Drmk’Eint, Obs. 

Dymondo, ohs. lorni of Diamond. 

D3rilft~* hi the doiivativcs ol (Jr. hvvvL-aBai to 
he able, hvvn^is power, llu ;^ ^ (ir. v) is ctymolo- 
gic.illy short, and is .so lienled in pronouncing 
diciion.iries riown to the niiddlcol the 19th c. Hut 
popular usage (eqi since dynamite came into 
vogue) tiiids to give the y the diphthongal pro- 
mmeiiition in all these words, though (din- i is 
still preferred by some in dynamic and its iarnily, 
and ajip. by most scholai s in dynasty and its family. 
Dyna, ohs. form of Dinah. 

; Dynactino'meter. ? obs. [f. Gr. S{to(afus 
jiowcr -i dun's (tt/cTle-; lay + ylrpov measure : see 
I -meter, and cf. Acti.nometku.] An instnimcni 
' de.signed to nie.Tsurc the intt nsity of the photogenic 
rays, arifl to conipnie the^^ower of object-glasses. 

M. ( T Ai’OET HI /'Ai/os. Mag. 

Xtynagraph d^t'nagKif, din-), ff. Gr. tldvaipts 
pow er + -ypiuitos wiitei., -iJRAPH.] T ne name given 
in the United States to n machine of the same 
character as the dynamometer car on some English 
Railways, u.sed tor mechanically repotting the 
condition of a railway line, the speed of a train, 
and the power used in traversing a given distance. 
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These dements are recorded on a paper ribbon moved by 
meons of /^earing from one uf the axles of the car or van 
which carries the machine. 1890 in Century Diet, 

t]^*naxil. Ol>s. [a. K. dyname (also dynamie)^ 

' a unit of power, the force necessary to raise in a 
given time 1000 kilogrammes to a height of 
i metre’; f, Gr. Bvvafui power, force.] * A term 
proposed by Dr. Whcwell, as expressive of a pound 
or other unit, in estimating the effect of m-xhanicnl 
labour.’ Craig 1847. (S.‘e also Dtne.) 
Dynama'gnite, early name for DvNAMocKN.q.v. 
D^ania ydaim/m). r/tysits. [a. Ger. dymm\ 
f. (ir, bi/yafus: see Dynam.] A force ora force 
and a couple, the resultant ol all the forces acting 
together on a body. 

1866 J. Pci'cKKR rundant. I'ieivs Mech. in Phil. Trans. 
Cr.VI.*36a If any number of given forces, .act upon or pass 
through given points, according lo the fundamental laws of 
.<itatic.s, the resulting effect is obtained by .nddiug tl>c six co- 
ordinates of the forces. . In the general case I propose to call 
the cause pnMlucin:; the resulting effect dynante. Ibid, 

A dyname, determined by it.s six linear cowlinales. . repre. 
sents the effect proiJuced by two forces nut intursc^ctingeach 
other. Ibid. 369 A dyname may he resolveii into pairs of 
forces, the ftwees of all pairs constitute u linear complex. 

Dynameter (doi-, dina.-m/tnj : see Dvna-). 
[mod. f. Gr. 5uVtt(pis powur + p^rp ov measure ; or 
shortened from Dyn.vmomktku.] An instrument 
for measuring the magnifying power of a t(?lescope; 

== Dtnamomktxk j. 

a x8s8 \Vf,b.sticr cite.s KAM.sor- N. 1837 floRiNO & Pkitciiaro , 
Alicrogr. View the image .. formed in the visual pimcil 
of an engiscopc, with a dyn.'imeter of eery delii ate tlivi.sioti.s. 
X878I .ocKVKK Stargti:iing^ 116 The image can be measured 
with tolerable accuracy by Mr. Uerllron^s dynametor. 

Hence Dyname* trio, Dyname'trical adp., of 
or pertaining to a dyuameter. 
xM Wphsti-;r, Dynametrical. 

mik; sceDY.VA-),(Z. .andf^. 
[ad. ^ .dynamique \ Leibnitz 1692, Diet. Acad. 1762), 
ad. (.Ir. HvvaiAiKos powerful, f. ^vvafus power, 
strength.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining lo force producing 
motion : often opposed to static. 

x8a7 D. r.ii.BK»T in /’A /7 Trans. CXVII. afi Mr. W.^tt .. 
a.ssuuied one pound raised one fool high for what ha«! been 
c^Ied in utlier rnuntries the dynamic unit. 1843 *4*^ C'iROVF. 
Corr. t'kys. Form (ed. i' j;} A comp.irative view of the 
corpuscular and dynamic tlu^ories of heat. x8^ Ibid. (ed. a) 

74, 1 have used . . the terms dynamic and st.atic to represent j 
the different .states of m,agnetlstn, 1847 Dsvyf.k Princ. ' 
Hydrant. Engineer. 94 'I’hc horse’;' riower is principally usetl 
by Engineers in this country as a Dyiianiic unit. 1855 H, 
Spknckr Princ. Psychol. <1872) 11. vi. xi. 138 Wc find Tight 
pnxlucing a dynamic effect.. in those molecnl.ar re.arKuige- 
roent.s which it works in certain crystals, x86o Tvnuai.i. 
Glac. II. xix. 331 Acconling to the dynamic view , . lieal 
is regarded as a motion. x88i Armstrono Address Brit. 
AssiW in .Wature No. 619. 449 .Such is the richness of coal 
as a store of mechani(;al energy that a pound of coal, even 
as used in the steam-enginr, produces a dj'namic effect 
about five times greater tTi.iii a pouv.d of gunpowder burnt 
in a gun. 

2. Of or pertaining lo force in notion or ojicra- 
tion ; active. 

x86a J VNOAM. Mounlaineer. i. 6 What would man be 
without Nature? A mere capacity, if such a thing be con- 
ceivable alone ; potential, but not dyuaiuic. 1863 — Heat 
y. 137 While in the act eff fulling, the energy of the weight 
is active. It may be called actual ener gy, in antithesis to 
Possible, or., dynamic energy, in antithesis to potcntiul. 
Ibid. 1^8 As potential energy disappears, dyn.amic energy 
comes into play. 

3 . transf. z.ni\ fy. Active, potent, energetic, effec- 
tive, forceful. 

x8|^ E,mrb.ko-'i F.ng. Trails, Lit.^ Wks. (l?ohn.) II. 103 
Their dyiiiicnic brain.s hurled off their words, as the revolv* 
ing stone hurls off scraps of grit. 1876 Ciko. Ei.iot Dan. 
Her, I. i, What was the .secret of form or expression which 
gave the dynamic quality to her ghance 1 iSjS l.Eniv Eng. 
in li/A C. I. i. 14 It [Circek iiitclleil] has ficen the great 
d)mamic agency in European civilis/uion. 
b. Opoosed to slalir, 

1876 c. 1*. Masom Eng. Crain, (ed. ai) 117 (To borrow a 
metaphor from mechanics) the adjective static ailribnie, 
the verb is a dynamic attribute. 

4. or, according to, or jicrtaining lo the science 
of Dynamic.s ; as the dynamic theory of the tidc.s. 

1838 jx Nichol Arc hit. Heav. (ed. 9) 196 A sure dynamic | 
theorem. t89X E. Pkac(m:k A’. liren'hn II. 416 The 
d^amic laws which cause a pump to act. 

5 . Med. a. Functional, in contradistinction to 
os-gank ; as in dynamic disease, b. With llahne- 
inaiiri and his followers : Of the nature of some 
immaterial or ' spiritual ’ influence, t c. Attended 
with a morbid increase of vital action, sthenic 

Dynamic school \ a name given to the Stahlians, or fol- 
lowers of Staid, as attributing the vital phenomena to the 
operation of an internal force or power acting for the most 
part independently of external causes. (Sya, Soc. Lexis 
Ii8m see Adynamic;.] 1834 CooeCs Study Med. (cd. 4) I V. 

272 Dr. .Stoker . . has divided dropsies into two kinds, 
dynamic and ailynaraic. x8s5 J. R. REYNOi.n.s Dis. Brain 
IX, The simple fact of convulsions is proof of dynamic 
oiseiiM:. x88t J. (i. t.iLOVFR in RncycL Brit. 
XII. 128/1 Dtdnnropathy\y Underlying ^ his [Habne* 
manns] system.. was the idea that the cause.s of disca.se 
immaterial, spiritiml, dynamic, x^ 
Med. Tnup, Jmt. 1 . 114 A dyn.imi<: narcosis of the ultimate 
libteii of seiisutiuti. 


6 . In the Kantian philosophy : Relating to the 
reason of existence of an object of experience. 

Dynainic reiations, the relations 1 /etween obJeciR as form- 
ing parts rtf one connected experience ; vix. the relations of 
substanix: pd accident, of cause and effect, and of .sub- 
stances acting upon each other. Dynamic category, a cate- 
gory that expresses one of the dynamic relations. Dynamic 
synthesis, a synthesis which is guided by the aynamic 
categories. 

7 . Relating to the existence or action of some 
force or forces; applied esp. to a theory that 
accounts for matter, or for mind, as being merely 
the action of forces : see Dynamism i. 

Dynamic theory of Kant, a theory according to which 
nuitter wn;« conceived to be constituted by two antagonistic 
principles of attraction and repulsion. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1. ix. 150 We had both equal 
obligations to the polar logic and dynamic philosophy of 
(iirtrdano Bruno. 

B. sh. 1 . »» Dynamics, q. v. 

1873 Clifford Syllabus of Lectures in Math. Papers 
(18821 516 The .science which teaches under what circuni- 
staiices particular motiun.s take place, .is called Dynamic. . 
It i.s iJividcd into two parts. Static. .m\d Kinetic. 1878 
-- {title) Elements of Dynamic : an Introduction to the 
Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodic.s. 

2 . = Dynamic theory ; see A. 7. 

r. Lotze s Metafh. 305 As Kant does in the course 
of liis ‘ l^roof ’ of this * I'recept No. i * of his ‘ Dynamic 

8. I'Aicrgizing or motive force. 

.!!»4 H. Dhummonu Ascent of Man 370 The Struggle for 
Life, as life’.s dynamic, can never wholly cease. X896 
Advance (Chicago) 16 July 80/1 There is lack of dynamic. 
There is lack uf direct soul-changiiig power. 

Dynamioal (dai-, dinae-mikal), a. [f. as prcc. 

+ -AL.] 

1. Ot or pertaining lo the science of Dynamtoh. 

x8xa-x6 Plavi air Nat. Phil. (rSij) 11 . 271 An elemental^' 

exposition of the dynamical ptinciples employed in these 
investigations. x8m Hrk.si:hkl Astron. viii. s66 As an 
abstract dynamics propmition. 1869 Huxi.kv in Sci. 
Opinion 28 Apr. 486/3 Strict deductions from admitteil 
dynamical principleR. 

2 . Of or pcTinining to force or mechanical power : 
-^Dynamic a. i, 2. 

Dynamical electricity, current electricity, as exhibited in 
(he galvanic battery, and in electromotive appliances. 

xB^ Wf.bstk.r, Dynamical, uertaining to strength or 
power. * 843 - 4 « Urovk Corr, Phys. P'orces (cd. 1 > 15 Nor 
do we by any ol our ordinary mclbods test heat in any other 
way than by its purely dynamical action. x8ss •‘jeFNi KR 
J^rhtc. Psychol. {iZ-jy) II. vi. xi. 138 In this purely dynamioal 
action consists the pro<luction of .sound, i860 AI aubv Phys. 
Ceog. Sea ii. $ 108 The dynamical forces which are expressed 
by the ( iiilf Stream. x86a Sir H. Holland Ess. i. 14 On the 
mutual oonvcrtihility of heat and rlynamicai force. 1880 
Hal'giiton Phys. Ceog. iii. 96 In a permanent condition of 
dynamical equilibrium. x88x Sir W. 'riioMKoN in Xature No. 
619. 435 High potential, .is the essenti.'il for good dytuuiiical 
economy in the electric transmission of power, 
b. transf. Cl Dy.vamio / z. 3 b. 

1870 S. H. HoDf;s<iN 'The. Practice il iy. § 93. 11 'J'he dis- 
tinction between the statical and dynamical mode of per- 
ception gives the distinction between noun and verb. fSee 
also S.V. liVNAMlCALLY.J 

3 . Applied to inspiratioa conceived ns an en- 
dowing with divine power, in opposition to a 
* mechanical ' inspiration in which the medium is 
the mere tool or instrument of the Deity. 

xSax M vers Cath. Th. in. xvi. 60 The method in which 
it I Divine Influence! has been exerted on man has been 
dynamical rather than merely mechanical. x^6 Hare 
Mission Conif. (1S50) 399 .\ndrcwes .. was disposed lo 
l<jok .'ll the work of the Spiiii rather as mechanical, than as 
dynamical or organii;al. 1856 J. MA/:NAUGiiT Doctrine 
fnsfir. vi. (1857) 6 If a living tnan..l>c ‘moved by the 
Spirit il can, assuredly, only Ik: by a strengthening, or 
enlarging, or adding lothc iiund/er of the faculties of that 
living man— that is, by ‘dynamical’ inspiration. 

4 . Ol or pertaining to Dynamism (sense j). 

1845 Maurick Mor. 4- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. 
579/1 'I'hat high form of dynamical philosophy which W'as 
contained in the poems of Empedocles of Agrigcntuni. 1850 
-- Mor. 4 Met, Philos, (ed, v) 85 The natnr.’il philosophers 
of (Jrcece are divided into the dynamical and mechanical— 
Thalc.s being a.s.signcd to the former class. 

6. Med, Functional : = Dynamic 5 a. 

1861 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. ig Another element of 
disease in the dynamical condition 01 a part, appears to be 
.an alteration in the rclati«>n Ijctwccn the tis.sue.s and the blood. 

Pyna'mioaily, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly^^.] in a j 
dynamic or dynamical manner or way ; in the way 
of a force in action or iii motion ; from the point of 
view of dynamics. 

1833 Herschkl Astron. viii. 367 A straight line, dynami- 
cally speaking, is the only path which can l>e pursued by a 
body absolutely free. 1836 Maccillivray tr. Humbo/dt's 
Trav. xxvii. 411 Manifesting its power, at great distances, 
only dynamically, by shaking trie crust of our planet in 
linear diroctions. .S. 11 . Hodgson The. Practice 11. 

iv. § 93. 8 The distinolion of noun and verb, .seems to me lo 
be the distinction Ijctweeii an object considered .statically, 
and one, perhaps the .same object, considered dynamically. . 

A verb is a noun in motion, a noun is a verb at rest, ittx 
Mivart Cat 9 'I'he animal may be considered statically or 
dynamicRlIy. 

l>ynaini*city. Chem, A aynonym of valency 
or atomicity. In mod. Diets. 

Dynamic! (tbi'* din^*miks). [Plural of Dt- 
NAMio, after earlier names of sciences in -tor, q.v.] 

1. The branch of Physics which treats of the 
action of Force : in earlier use restricted to the 


action of force in producing or varying motion, 
and thus opposed to Statics (which treats of rest 
or equilibrium under the action of forces) ; more 
recently (see quots. 1863-67), the name Kinetics 
has bwn introduced for the former, Dynamics 
being taken in a more comprehensive (and more 
etymological) sense, to incluae Statics and Kinetics. 
But the earlier usage, in which Statics and Dy- 
namics are treated as co-ordinate, is still retained 
by some physicists, and has largely influenced the 
popular and transferred applications of the word 
and its derivatives. Also called Dynamic. 

1788-^ Howard Royal Encycl., Dynamics is the science 
of moving powers ; more particularly of the motion of bodies 
that mutually art on one another. 1804 Rudison Meehan. 
Philos. Prof, *I'hc general doctrines of Dynamics are the 
liasis of Mechanical Phitosonlw. x8xa-x6 Playfair Nat. 
Phil, (1819) 1 . ^ This part of Dynamics would lead to the 
consideration of Central Forces. xSsg Nat. Philos., Mech. 

1. i. I (U. K.S.) In the second part, which is called dyna- 
mics, bodies are considered as submitted to the action of 
forces which arc not in equilibrium. x8^ Thom.son & Tait 
Sketch of Elem. Dynamics 1 Dynamics is the science which 
investigates the action of Force.. Dynamics i.s divided into 
two p.arts, Statics and Kinetics. x8^ — Nat. Philos. Pref. 
2 Keeping in view the pruprieties of language, and following 
the example of the mo.st logical writers, wc employ the term 
Dynamic.s in its tnio .sense as the science which treats of the 
action of firce, whether it maintains relative rest, or pro- 
duces acceleration of relative motion. The two correspond- 
ing divisions of Dynamics lire thus conveniently entitled 
.Status and Kinetics. 1871 Tyndall Sc. (1879) Li. 
17 We deal with static.s, not with dynamics. 

b. That branch of any science in which force or 
forces are considered. 

e.g. Geological Dynamics, that branch of geology which 
treats of the nature and operation of the forces by which the 
earth’s surface has been affected, as distinguished from that 
which treats of the existing condition of the .surface, and the 
order and characteristics of the strata. 

1843 Mill Logic vi. x. § 5 (185^ 11 . 505 [With Comte i 
Social Dynamics is the theory ol .society coiisidereil in a slate 
of progressive movement ; while Social Statics is the theory of 
the consensus alrc.idy .spoken of as existing among the 
diffcrcriL parts of the social organism. 1845 Gravk.s Riwi. 
Lain in P'n:ycl. Metrop. 768/1 He treats rather of the 
dynamics than of the statics of law — rather of those events 
or forces by which cl.isses of rights begin, are modified or 
terminate, than of those rights nnd duties which accompany 
a given x/a//p«/T/;y legal relation. X863 X.w.xjl Antvi . Man 
XV. 313 It is for lho.se to decide who arc converKint with 
dynamics of glacier motion. 

2 . transf. The moving physical or moral forces 
in any sphere, or the laws by which they act. 

1833 Chalmers Const. (1S35) L vi. 236 To unsettle 
the moral dynamics which mature hath established there. 
1843 J.. Martinkau Chr. Life (1S67) 189 The great .store* 
house of our spiritual dynamics. 1849 Buchanan xo Years' 

I '0n/l.{\^yjt) II. 39s Conscience seemed to he a force as little 
known to the dynamics of politicians in the nineteenth as in 
the seventeenth century. 1867 Coruh. Mag. Jan. 35 No com- 
prehensive theory of the dynamics of ar.stlietic evolution has 
yet been propounded. 

t Dynamlde. A generic term proposed by Beri 
zellus to include the ‘ imponderables *, caloric, light, 
electricity, aud magnetism, in substitution for ^uid, 
(.W. Soc. Lex. 1883.) 

Dynami*meter, Dynamlo’ineter, forms 
more etymologically correct, proposed and by 
some used, instead of Dynamometer. 
X)y]lftllliBm(doi’n-,di'namiz’m). [f.Gr. BvvafiK 
power, force + -TSM. In mod.F. dynamisme.'] 

1 . A philosophical system, theory, or doctrine, 
which seeks to explain the phenomena of the uni- 
verse by some immanent force or energy. 

Applied to an ancient doctrine of the Ionic philosophers, 
who explained the motion of bodies b>; .such principles a.s 
love and hatred ; to the doctrine of licibnitz that all sub- 
.stance involves force ; nnd to modern theories that mechani- 
cal energy is subslance, or that the doctrine of energy is 
sufficient to explain the coiLstitutioii of the univci-se. 

1857 W. Fleming Yorab. Philos. (1838) 148 Dynamism, 
the philosophy of ].eibnitz, that all .substance involves 
force. 1866 Con temp. Re7>. II. 553^ To distinguish the 
dynami.sin of Goethe from that of Diderot, to show how' 
this dynamism is related to the free pantheistic doctrine 
which emerged in Goethe's mind from the dogmatic Ky.stem 
of . . Spinoza. 1875 Lkwes Probl. Life ^ Mind iv. iv. 8 77 
II. 316 Two great .sy.slems embrace all minor .sy.stems : 
Atomism and Dynamism.. The Dynamist theory regards 
Matter os coiLStitutcd by unextended centres of force. 1876 
Manning in Contemp. Ren. Nov. 1030 Mr. Kirkman, as 
n champion of Ilynamism, has chinllen^ed single-handed 
all Atomists and Materialists. X89X tr. Didon's Jesns Christ 
14 The dynamism of Thales and Pherccydes gave place to 
the atomism of Democritus. 

2 . In variou.s nonce-uses : The mode of being of 
force or energy ; operation of force ; energizing 
or dynamic action. 

1831 Carlvlr in Froude Life in Load. (1682) 11 . yii. 144 
The.se all Imild on mechanism ; one spark of dynamism, of 
inspiration, were it in the poorest soul, is stronger than they 
all. x^4 Lewks Probl. Life ^ Mind \. ui 'That which by its 
definition is not substantial at all, but puret^amism. x88o 
Times ao Nov. si A The seismograph on blount Vesuvius 
indicates great subterranean dynaimsm. 1885 L. Olifhant 
.Sympneumata aix Apparent miracle by the dynamism of 
touch. 1887 — Fash. Philos, xp The one contains a vital 
clement in its dynamism which the other does not. 

3 . Med, * The theory of the origin of difease from 
change or alteration of vital force.* {Syd, Soc, Lex,} 
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Henoe Dwuttlst, a. One who ttndiet or deals 
with dynamics ; b. One who holds the doctrine of 
dynamism. Bjaaanl'atlo a., of, pertaining to, or 
of the natnie of dynamism; according to the 
doctrine of dynamists. 

iBsft Dovb Lifgic Ckn Faith v. i, 1 9. 975 The dynamist 
. .treating of levers which, .have neither breadth nor thick* 
ness, and contain no material, is an al)soIute Idealist. tSSg I 
EncycL Brit. XVI. 719/1 It Is usual, .to speak of two kinds | 
of monarchianism.—the dynamlstic and the modalistic. By 
monarchians of the former class Christ was held to be., 
constituted the Son of God simply by the infinitely high 
degree in which he had been filled with Divine msdom and 
power. 

It Dyxiamitard. [f. Dynaicite, after Fr. com- 
munard. (Not in recognized Fr. use, though it 
may have occurred in French newspapers.}] 
^Dykamitkb. 

iSSa Pall Mall G. 98 Oct. x/a * Red Spectre in France.' 
The public confession that the ‘dynamitards' had p.aralyzcd 
the administratbn of justice. 1883 ibid, a Feb. i/a The Dy* 
namitards have not secured the return of a single deputy 
even for the 'reddest' constituency in France. 1883 
Alhttmnm 39 Dec. 876/x A melodrama .. dealing with 
the proceedings of English dynamitards. 

(dat-n&moit, di*n-), sb. [mod. f. Gr. 
force + -ITE, by Alfred Nobel the inventor.] 

1. A high explosive prepared from nitro-glyccrine 
mixed, for greater safety in carriage and use, with 
some inert absorptive substance. 

1887 SpeeiJ^. NtViiotCt Patent ^ No. 1345. 3 Causing it 
[nitro*giycerine] to }>e absorbed in porous unevplosive sub* 
stances, such as charcoal, silica, .whereby it is converted 
into a powder, which I call dynamite or Nobel's safety 
powder. x868 Daily Tel. July, Other experiments de- 
monstrated the great velocity imparted to fragments of 
shells charged with dynamite. 1873 Ahh. lao A 
clockwork which was timed to cause the explosion of the 
dynamite. 1883 Ferln. Per*. May 641 Dynamite.. consists 
of nitru-glycerine absorbed in an infusorial siliceous earth 
called ' Meselguhr 

2. atlrib., as dynamite bomb, outray;e, etc. ; dy- 
namite oruiaer, a cruiser armed with dynamite 1 
guns ; dynamito gun, a pneumatic gun for throw- 
ing dynamite shells, or other high explosives. 

x88o Daily News 13 Dec., What was to be .said of the 
dynamite affair at Bantry. 1883 Ibid. 14 .Sept. 2/7 The 
various dynamite outrages committed in Glasgow. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 6 i^r. jn The dynamite conspiracy. x886 
World 13 May 8 The dynamite bomb exploded among the 
Chicago police. x888 I'imes a Oct. 3/3 To have shown that 
the dynamite shells could be successfully fired from an 
ordinar)’ gun. Ibid., The dynamite gun is a new instru- 
ment which has its own functions in time of war. Ibid., 
After the gun has been properly tested on board the dyna- 
mite cruiser. 

Dj'liaillite, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To shatter 
or wreck by the expIo.sion of dynamite; to mine or 
charge with dynamite. 

1B81 H. CKO.SUY in Independent (N. Y.) No. 1684 Fin.'illy 
Utah .should be dynamitim. 1883 A. M. Stif.LiVAN in PmI 
MallG. 20 Mar. 7/1 Our homes are in the midst of the cities 
"tfiat are, forsooth, to he kerosined and dynamited. 189a 
I* pool Daily Post 4 Aug. 5/9 Thre.at to dynamite New York 
Bankers. 

Dynamiter (d.M'namnitoji, di*n-). [f. Dyna- 
mite V. 4- -EB.] One who employs dynamite and 
similar explosives for unlawful purposes ; esp. as 
a means of attacking existing governments or 
political systems. 

1883 U. S. Newspaper 16 May, There is a rumor th.at 
dynamiters intend to dam.ige the Welland canal. 2884 
American Vlll. 394 You do not find a good citizen .. under 
the liat of a dynamiter .and an a.ssassin. 1883 SiF.VEN.soN 
Dynamiter ij6 Under this alia.s, you follow the profession 
of a dynamiter. 

li Dynamiteur (dihamftor). [mod.F.] -^prec. 

1883 spectator 14 Apr. 472/2 The Dyn.amiteurs— we had 
better adopt the French word at once— may yet secure . . 
fanatics as agents. s886 J. D. C»iami>lin Chron, Coach 
i. 6 The tall column . . which the dynamiteurs had threatened 
with their bombs only a few nights before. 

Dyuamitio (dsindmi tik, cti'n-), a. [f. Drx.\- 
MiTE sb. + -IO.J Of or pertaining to dynamite ; 
having to do with dynamite, or dynamiters. 

168s Goenw. Smith in loM Cent. June 687 If he did, a 
more dynamitic rival would immediately pluck him down. 
1883 Sat. Fesf. 34 Jan. toa/a I'o receive subscriptions for < 
carrying on dynamitic warfare. 1803 N. Atner. Fev. 1 
Apr. 463 The father of Nihilism and of dynamitic anarchy. 

Hence Dynftml’tionl a., in same sense; Dyna- 
al'Uoally adv., by way of dynamite. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. i/i, I nave bad neither part nor 
lot in any secret Fenian or dynamittcal operations. 1887 
Congregationalist (U. S.) 17 Feb., The Irish attemuts, at 
New York, Paris, and elsewhere, dynamitically to blow up 
England on behalf of Ireland. 18^ Illnstr, Load. News 
8 Oct. 450/3 Plis dynamitical and tyrannicidal schemes. 
Dyxuunitum (dai namaitisz'm, di'n-). [*I8M.] 
The principles and practice of the dynamiter ; the 
use of dynamite and similar explosives for the 
destruction of life and property, as a method of 
attacking a government, nation, or person. 

1883 American VI. 36 Unqualified repudiation of assas- 
sination and dynamttism. 1891 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 3/3 He 
was indicted, not for dynamititm, but for FenianUm. 

Dynamitist. ff. as prec. + -ist.] One who 
practises or favonn dynamitism ; a dynamiter. 
i88b Sat. Fev. 8 July 4^1 fteports of the intentions of the 
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American- Irish dyaiamitists. 18B3H0LVOAK1: Let. in Dally 
News 7 Feb. 3^ White Dynamitists and .State Socialists 
appear as lurid figures on the horizon of society. 
jQynainiia (dai'n-, di‘n&maiz), v. Mtd. [sec 
-IZE.] trans. To endow with power. In Homteo- 
pathy, To increase the power of (medicines) by 
trituration or succussion. Hence Dynaaiilia*tio&. 

»«ss llomehahi Wds. XII. 60 Monstrous as.sertions of 
the curative power of the 'high dynamlsation ' of medicinal 
substances. x88i J. G. Gia>vxk in Encycl. Brit. XII. 127/1 
The roost characteristic feature of Hahnemann’s practice— 
the ' potentizing * dytuuniring ', of medicinal substances. 
x^xSyd.Soc. Lex., Dymimisation. .u»eA by the homteo- 
pathi.st.s to denote the accession or freeing of active powers 
produced in a medicine by pounding it or shaking violently 
the bottle in which it is contained. 

DynaillO«i an element, derived from Gr. Mvams 
* power, force*, used to form combinations and 
derivative words, ns Dynamo-ele'ctrio a., per- 
taining to current (formerly called dynamic) elec- 
tricity ; also, pertaining to the conversion of dyna- 
mical into electrical energy, as in dynamo-electric 
machine, machinery : see next. Dynamo-mota- 
mo'rphism, the transformation of energy from one 
mode of action to another. 

x88a DeschancFs Nat. Phil. (ed. 6) 795 Machines con- 
structed on this principle [that of Siemens and Wheatstone! 
arc called dynamo- electric. 1896 Vede Unw, Grad, Course 
Instruct. 58 Effects of dynamo-metamorphism. 

DsFliaillO (dai-namp), sb. Electr. PI. -os. [Ab- 
breviated from dynatnO' machine, itself short for 
dynamo-electric machine.J A m.'ichine for con- 
verting energy in the form of mechanical power 
into energy in the form of electric currents, by 
the operation of setting conductors (usu.'illy in the 
form of coils of copper wire} to rotate in a magnetic 
field. 

The full name dynamo-Aectric machine w.is given by 
Siemens in 1867, to distinguish his invention from the 
magneto-electric machines previously used, in which the 
electric current wjis generated by means of a permanent 
ina^et. Butin the shortened fonw dynamo (recommended 
by Prof. S. P. Thomjison ciirly in 1862), the use of the word | 
has l^en extended so as to include oil forms of these 
machines : see quot. 1884. 

rz88a Times sUtc. 5 Professor Thompson said that the n.ame 
'dynamo-clectric machine ’ was firet applied by I »r. Werner 
Siemens in a communic.'ition iiuide in lamiary, 1867, to the 
Berlin Academy. He there descrilu'd a machine fur gene- ' 
rating electric currents by the auplication of mechanical 
power, the currents Ireing induced in the coils df a rotating 
armature by the action of electro-magnets which were 
themselves excited by the currents so generated. I’he 
machine was, in fact, a .self-exciting dynamo.] 

1893 Specif, Clark'* s Patent No. 4311. 2 Dyn.imo-clectric 
madime. S. P. Tiiomi*son in Engineering 20 Dec. 

300 Such inacnines were more powerful tliaii those In which 
only steel magnets were used ; and the)r have received the 
name dynamo-electric machines. Ibid., The cost of prutluc- 
iiig elect lie currents of any required power is now simuly the 
cost ur..a dynamo-machine and a .steam-engine, and of the coal 
and laliour necessary to supply and attend to them. ^1880 
Print. Trades 7 rnt. No. 32.26 Instructions. . for dcixisiting 
Copper by the battery, or by the Dynamo-machine. xUa 
Athenxum 5 Au^. 'J'he word ‘dynamo’ is now being 

used as a noun in the place of ‘ dyn.'uno-cleciric iimchinc’, 
and from its convenience it will proltahly soon become the 
generic term. 1884 S. P. Thomi'SON i)ynnmo-electric Mach. 

J A dynamo is u dynamo, in fact, whether its magnets be 
excited by the whole of its own current, or by a part of its 
own current, or by a current from an it)det>endcnt source. 
Ibid. 4 The arbitrary distinction between so-called magneto- 
dectric m.achiiics and dynamo-declric m.^chincs fails when 
examine c.arefully. In all these machines a magnet, 
whether {lermancntly excited, independently excited, or 
self-excited, is employed to provide a fichf of magnetic 
force. Ibid. xi. 199 (Heading) The magiicttwiyriamo or 
m^neto-electric m.'ichine. Athenxum No. 2985. 54 

Kfhciency and economic coefficient of dynamos, the series 
dynamo and the shunt dynamo being separately considered. 
DynamogeXL (dain-, (lina-mtid^nn). [mod. f. 
Dynamo- -f -OEN taken in sense of ‘producing’, 
‘producer’.] Nitromagnitc ; a high explosive (for 
which the name ‘ dynamagnite * was first proposed }, 
consisting of a mixture of nitro-glvcerine and pre- 
pared hydrocarbonate of magnesia. Known in 
U.S. as ‘ Hercules powder 

188a Daily News 30 May 6/2 A new explosive has been 
invented by M. Petri, a Viennese engineer. The name 
given to it is dynamogen .. The charge of dynamogen is in 
the form of a solid cyunder. 

Dy3UU110g6Xl7 (dain-, dinam^’d^ftii). [mod. f. 
Dynamo- -h Gr. -ytytui production: see -ok.ny,] 
Production of increased nervous activity; dynamiza- 
tion of nerve-force. 

1887 Fortu. Fell. May 742 The views recently proiwunded 
by Professor Brown-Scouard upon what he call.s ncrvoiis 
' dynamogeny '. /bid.. Inhibition in one nervous sp^rc is 
often accompanied with dynamogeny in another. 1893 Ir. 
Max Notdads Degeneration 28 A feeling of plc.tsure is 
always connected with dynamogeny, or the production of 
force ; every living thing, therefore, instinctively seeks for 
dynamogenous sense-impressions. 

So D7iiuuor«'n«sl8 = Dynamooenv ; Dyaaiiio- 
ira'nio <s., of or pertaining to dynamogeny ; Dyaa- 
mo'yeaoiui a., having the property of generating 
or producing force ; Dyawao’geBoanly adv. 

1883 L- Bbuntom in Nature 8 Mar. 436 M. Brown-Sequard 
suppose-s that in each layer of the cercbro-spinal system 
there are both dynamogenic elements and inhtbUory ele- 


ments for the subjacent segments. 1887 Fortu, Fev. May 
74a Recent rc.searches by Dr. Fdrc have thrown additional 
light upon these 'dynamogenic' or ‘force-producing ' pro- 
cesses. 1893 Ir. Max Nordau's Degenera tiou 28 Many 
sense-impressions otierate enervatingly and inhibidvely 011 
the movements ; others, on the contrary, make these more 
txiwcrful, rapid and active; they are ' dyiiambgenou.s ', or 
'force-producing’. Ibid. 20 Pictures operating dynamo- 
genously, and producing feelings of pleasure. 

OyniaillOgraplL (d^iu-, drn&mtigraf). ftnod. 
f. Dynamo- -h Gr, -ypatpos writer ; sec -CttArB.J An 
instrument for recording the amount of forceexerted. 

1831 tyfic. Catai. Gt. Exhib. III. 1014 A dynamograph. 
for ascertaining the average strength of draught. Inventcti 
by Adam Chevalier de Burg. 187* Hammond Dis. Nervf. 
Syst. p. xix. The Dynamograph is of great value in the 
diagnosis of di.seasesof the nervous .system, 1678 Hamii-ton 
-V/77. Dis. ab ’['he dynamograph . . a cuinhinatlon of the 
dynamometer and the writing part of the sphygniograph, 
is advocated as a valuable aid in diagiiusts. 

Hence Dy namogra'plilo ct., pertaining to a 
dynamograph. 

, 1893 pRirciiAKD tr. Marey's MiK’cment lx. 52 The areas of 
the curves which arc described by the dynamogr.'iphic 
needle express the exact equivalent of the force employed. 

Dsmamometer (d.'>iu-, dinamp-mftdi : see 
Dtna-). [ad. F.dynamomNri (in Lunier, Diet, des 
Sciences, i^ofi), f. Dynamo- + Gr. fiirp ov measure.] 

1. A name of instruments of v.irioiis kinds for 
measuring the amount of energy exerted by an 
animal, or expended by a motor or other engine in 
its work, or by the action of any mechanical force, 

1810 (). Fri. Anp. 59 Soitm experiments made .. with a 
new iiistiunient, invented by Kegniur, which ho culls 
a dynainomcter, for the purpose ol asrertniniiig the com- 
liariitivc strength which indivuliials arc mpfible uf exerting. 
>823 Mech. Mag. No. 14. vexj I'he Dyiiainoiiieier of Ke.giiier, 
which enables us to ascertain cn.sily the comparative 
strength of men. 186a Lend. Fev. 23 Aug. 176 The 
draught-power of the engine was noted uy ^ spiral spring 
dynamometer, rap.'ihle of registering up to N tons. 1879 
T110M.S0K & 'fAn .Vat. Phil. 1. i. 488 The name 'dyimmo- 
meter*, besides, appears to 1^ Imdty formed from the 
Greek ; and for designating an instrument fur measuremrni 
0/ force, I would suggest that the name may with advantage 
Ik* changed to dynamimetcr. 1893 P«it(.iiahii tr. Marey's 
Mefvement ix. 146 Dynainoiiieters are constructed on the 
principle th:it an ehnstic body i.s di-storled in propLirlioii to 
the degree of force applied. 

I.OWF.LI. Cambridge 30 Y. Ago Pr. Wks. 1S90 
I. 88 An accnr.'itc dynamometer of Wulard’s punch or 
J'orter's flip. B. L. Gii.dii;ksm;f.vr Ess, ^ Stud. 245 

He saluted his wife as a moral dynumumctcr. 

2. An instrunicnl for measuring the magnifying 
power of a telescoi)e : also culled Dynameter. 

183a AW. Philos.^ optic, iustr. iv. || 18. 11 (U. K.S.) I’he 
magnifying power of telescopes may be ascertiincil . . by 
means of u uyiiamometer, 1B90 (>. r. CiiAMiiEKS tiaudbk. 
Astron. vii. 1, Shifting the Dynaniomeler tinlil the two in- 
ternal edges exactly touch the circumference of the image. 

Hence Djmamome'trlo, -me'triool (also dy- 
naml-) a., of or pertaining to the incasurcment of 
force ; Dynamo 'mttry, the inensurement of force. 

1864 Wkhstick, Dynamometric, -n/. x868 Di’ncan Ins. 
World Inirod. 33 In order to measure the muscular strength 
of man, or of animals .. many diffen-iil ilynamcinictric ap- 
paratuses have been invented, composed of spriii];^, or 
systems of unequal levers. 1B70 Daily Ntrws 14 Nov., 
j Thuruiii^h Test uf Double IMoughs. .'I'o carry out the dyna- 
i moinetrical experiments. 1879 Thomson Sc '1 Mr Nat. I'bil. 
j I 1. § 437 If we. .apply the proper amount of force at each 
j end of the dyiiuniiniclric rope or chain. 1891 A thcn.riiiu 
! 7 Mar. 316/1 Further Coiitrihulions to Dynamoiiieiry. 
DynamO'pathy. A .synonym of Jlomieopathy, in 
reference to the ‘ dynamization ’ of drugs. (.V. .S’, /r.r.) 
DynamOBCOPe (dimcmaski^tii)). [n. F. dyna^ 
moscope (Collongues 1862), f. Dynamo- -f Gr. 
-aKoftos, -HCOPE.] An instrument devised /or the 
prosecution of dynamoscopy. 

Dsmamo’icopy [Fr. ’OpieJ, Collongue-s’ n.inic 
for a special form of uuscullalion for the observa- 
tion of the sound called bruit rotatoire, a hollow 
rumbling hc.inl in living muscular tissue, esj*. in 
the lips of the fingers, and supposed to jirocced 
from fibrillary contraction of the muscles. 

D3nia8t (<li 'n-, dni'iuv.st : see Dyna-). Also 7 di-. 
[nd. late L. a. Gr. fft/FaflrTi7s lord, chief, 

ruler, f. SvyatrOai to be able, powerful. Cf. F. 
dynaste (161I1 c.). Milton used the Gr. and L. 
ncciis. pi. dynastas in Knglish context.] One in 
power; a ruler, lord, chief, potentate, csp. a here- 
ditary ruler ; a member or founder of a dynasty. 

1631 WcKVKK Am. Fun. Mon. 653 I’he ancient stemme of 
' I)«s Kwes, Dynasts or Ix^rds of the Dition of Kcssidl in the 
Dutchie of (^cldcrland. 163a BcaiON //««/. Mel. 11. lit. III. 
(cd. 4) 333 How many jjrcat Caisarfi,, mighty monarches 
tctrmches, dynastes, Princes, liued in his daics. 1638 
Sir I'. IIkkmrkt Trav. (cd. 2) 113 Shaw-Muhomet an 
Arabian Dinast. x(^8 Milton Tenure Kings Wka. (1847) 
237/1 Therefore did nis Mother the Virgin Mary give such 
praise to God . . that he had, .cut down dynastas or proud 
monarchs from the thrpne. I 9>3 tr. Dupin' s Ecct. Hist. 17th 
C, I. V. 121 They might prolianly be Dynasts of that Country. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece iv. ij 6 Miltiades the elder 
was a sort of prince or dynast in Attica. 

Dynaitio (din-, daina:*stik), a. {sh^ [ad. Gr. 
9 vya(rTtK- 6 r, f. 8vra<rri)t : see prec., and cf. F. dvnas- 
tiqut (admitted 1878 into Acad. Diet.),] Oi, {^r- 
taining to, or connected with a dynasty or dynasties. 

98 * 
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OTNA8TIOAL. 

t8s8 Webstkr, Dynastic^ relating to a dynasty or line of 
kings. iB«o Mbs. Bhownino Pm/ms I. 74 An alien tyranny, 
Wim its dynastic reasons of larger l»oncs And stronger 
sinews. 1863 Brycic //p(y Rom. Emp. vi. (x875) 77 The 
first of the dynastic (juarrcls of modern Europe. 

fB. sb, = Dynast, Obs. rare-^, 
sfiaa CocKERAM, Dynasiicke, one of j^rcat rule and power. 
ihid. It, A gre.!! Ruler, FoUntati^ Utneuikk. 

l^a'Stioal. a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =pec. 

1730 Dalk [JtUle) Tlie History and Antiquities of Harwich 
and Dovcrcourt, touograubical, dvnastical, and political. 
s8Bo Disraeli^ Enaym, 111 . xxiii. 232 Monarchical, not 
dvnastical institutions, 
lienee Dyna'iitloally (uiv. 

Gladstone Homer 1 . 713 Those [nations] which are 
designated dynastically from the head of a ruling family. 

X^^a'stioisin. [f. Dynastic a. -f >ibm.] The 
dynastic principle ; the system of ruling dynasties. 

187a Goi-nw. Smith in Forin, Rev, Mar. 260 l/ook round 
Europe, and you will see that Legitimacy is dead, and that 
the sand of Oynasticisin has nearly run. 1884 — in Coti- 
tauA Rev, Sept. 315 Its attempt to make election extinguish 
itself in favour of dynasticism. 

Draastidan (din>, dcinse'stidiln). Entom. [f. 
moa.L. Dynas/uiaif f. DynasUs as a generic name.] 

A member of the DynastidfVt a family of large 
beetles including the DynasUs or Hercules- beetle. 

1835 Kirby //«^. ^ Inst. Anim, II. xx. 365 The mighty 
Dynastidans appear to feed upon putrescent timber. 

Bryuasty (di'nMti, dsi-). [a. F. dynastk (15- 
i6tii c.), ad. late L. dynastJa^t ad. Gr. HwaaTtia 
power, lordship, domination, f. buvaarris Dynast.] 

1 . Lordship, sovereignty, power; regime. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1613 PuBCHAS Ftkydma^^e (1614)69 They tell.. of divers 
Dynasties or governments in this countrey of Babylon. 
a 1656 LTsshek Ann, vi. (16^8) 196 The King bu.stowcd a far 
l)ettcr Dynasty or Principality upon him in Asiiu ^ i66a H. 
Moke Afyst, Inig. 439 Dynasties or Politics oi the 
Nations, the Secular Kingdonies and Powers. 1850 H. 
Millkk Footpr. Great, xv. (1874) 295 During the present 
d wiasty of probation and trial. 

2 . A succession of rulers of the same line or ! 
family ; a line of kings or princes. 

1460 Catcrave ChroH, 23 Than entered th.it lond lEgiptc] 
they of Tebes, lyl xxxvi. dynasties had regned. 1614 
Kalligh Hist. IVorld 11. ii. fi 2 (R.) The account of the 
dynasties, .agrecth for the most part, if not altogether, 
with the histories of the Assyrians, Trojans, Italians, and 
others, etc. 1677 Halk Frim. Orig. Man. 11. iii. 146 He 
digested the successive Governments of tiie Egyptians into 
3a' Dyna.sties. 17^ Burke Fr, Rev. 19 At some time or 
other, .all the beginners of dytia.stieK were chosen by those 
who called them to govern. 1844 H. H. Wilson Frit, India 
II. S3 Disaffected to the ruling dynasty of Nepal, 
b. iransf. ami 

1800 J. Reeves Oh Fs, i 8 (T.) The next dyna.sty of 
thcologist.s, the .schoolmen. 1857 H. Kkeu /.ect. Frit. 
Poets vii. 2.34 'I'he annals of a dynasty of noble |x}cts. x866 
Fkukiem Crk. F/iitos,^ I. xii. 363 /Irislotlc . . wa.s fitted to 
found a new dynasty in phiio.sophy. 

Dyndillo, obs. form of Dindle v. 

Byne rAysks. [a. F. dyntf taken from 

Gr. Suvafus force, ZvvaaOat to be powerful.] 

The unit of force in the ccntimetre-gramme-sccond 
(C. G. S.) system, i.e. a unit equivalent to that force 
which, acting for one second on a mass of one 
gramme, gives it a velocity of one centimetre per 
second. 

^ In France the term had l>ecn proposed at an earlier date 
in a different .sense : see quot. 1842. 

[184a Meek. Mag. XXXVI. 192 The Industri.1l Society of 
Mulhausen. .observe, that the usual estimation of hor.se< 
power is not uniform, and propose that the unit fur France 
should^ be the force retjuired to raise one kilogramme to 
the height of a metre in a second. To this unit they pro. 
pose that the name of should be applied.] 1873 

Frit. Assoc. Rep, 223 As regards the name to be given ine 
C. O. S. unit of force, wc recommend that it be a derivative 
of the Greek The form dynamy appears to be 

most -satisfactory to etymologists. Dynam is eiiually in- 
telligible, but awkward in sound to English ears. The 
shorter form, . will probably be generally preferred in 
this country. Hud, 224 The weight of a gramme, at any 
part of the earth's surface, is about 9S0 dync.s. or rather less 
than a kilodyne. 1874 Maxwell Foetn in Life (1882) 633 
This -String, you .s.iid, is .strained too far, Ti.s forty dynes at 
lea-st loo tight. 2889 A. W. Poyser Magnet. 4- Elcctr. 97 
By a charge of one unit i.s meant that charge on a very 
small Ixxly, which, if placed at a distance of one centimetre 
from an criual and similar charge, re{)cls it with a force of 
one dyne. 

Dyneer, -erCe, dynner, -or, obs. ff. Dinner. 
Byng(e, obs. forms of Ding z/,^ 

D3mg(e, Sc. var. of Digne a. Obs. worthy, etc. 
Dyngnete, obs. form of Dignity. 

Dynle, Djmt, obs. ff. Dindle, Dint. 
Byophysita (doiip'fizait). Thcol. [ad. late 
Gr. Zvoipvairai (found in 5th c. beside &tffvaif(Ut 
Du'htsite, which was a more etymological form), 
f. Wo two + ifwais nature.] A holder of the doc- 
trine of the co-existence of tv^ natures, the divine 
and the human, in Christ : opposed to the Mono- 
physites. Hence Dyopliysl tio, Dyophyei tioal 
of or (KiTtaiiiing ty Dyophysites ; Dyo*pliyslt- 
iim, the doctrine of the Dyophysites. 

1860 F.nEHSHKiM ir. A'nria'i C/t. Hist. 1 . « 82. 5 Felix II of 
Rome . . h'-adtr of the Dyophysites. i88b Cave ft Banks tr. 
Dorner s thr. Doctrine 216 This monolhclistic formula of 


union maintained by Htagdius and Zenon, retained no place 
between Dyophysites and Monophysitea. Ibid, 210 In 

g tposition to all theories of conAision the Church held to 
yophysttism and Dyotheletism. i88a>3 SaiAPr EneycL 
Rehg. Knenvl. 1 . 461 An attempt to reconstruct the Lutheran 
theory [of Christolofiy] on^a modern critical and ethical 
instead of a dyophysitic basis. 

Dyot, obs. f. DIET. 

1^0l^let6y -itd (d 3 itp*]>llft, - 9 it), a. and 
sb. Theol. [f. Gr. Wo two + ngent-n. 

from $i\-nv to will ; lit a ^ two-willer *. Opposed 
to iMvoBtXiinp a ‘ one-willer*. The ending in ite 
is conformed to words of that termination. A 
mdire etymological form wonld be dithekte\ a. 
adj. Holding the doctrine that Christ had two 
wills, a divine and a human, b. sb. A holder of 
this doctrine ; an opponent of Monothbletibm. 
Hence Dyothele'tian, Byo^eletio, -i'tlo, Dyo- 
tliele*tloal adjs.^ of or pertaining to the Dyothe- 
letes ; Dyo'tlieletliiii, Byo^theUsm, the doctrine 
that Christ h.ad two wills. 

1848 S. David.son tr. CUseleds Reel. Hist. II. The 
cUv-trincs of the Duothclites and Monothclites. s86oEdrr 5- 
HKiM tr. Kurz's Ch. Hut. I. I 82. B After that [a. d. 680] 
Dyotheletism was univenially received as orthodox doctrine. 
x88a Cavk ft Banks tr. DomeFs Chr, Doctrine 220 The 
duci.siun of the Dyothclitic Council of the year 680 : ‘ The 
human will remains in unity with the Divine, because it is 
always determined by the oiimipotent drawing of the I-.ogu.s '. 
x88a-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Knmvl. I. 45B [Impersonality 
of human nature of Christ] seems inconsistent ,with^ the 
dyotheletic theory. Ibid. II. 1560 The dyothelite views 
were defended by the Roinan^ legates. Ibid. The doctrine 
of two wills in Christ, dyothelisin, was formally defined and 
accepted by a synod of the I.ateran (649). 1887 Heard 

Russian. CA. i. 2 I'he munotheletian patriarchs and the 
dyotheletian popes mutually anathematized each other. 
Dnhone (dsiTJ^n). Mus. [f. Gr. Wo two + 
sound, tone. But the etymological form is 
diphoney Crr. Zi^oivor.] The 'double lute ', invented 
by Thomas Mace in 1673. 

1676 1 '. Mace Mustek * s Mon. 11. xli. 203 Concerning the 
Dyphone : or Double-Lute, The Lute of Fifty String.s. 
ibid. voG Since wc are Thus Joyned Both in One, Hence- 
forth Our Name .shall be I’he Lute Dyphone. 1880 W. H. 
Hu.SK in Grove Diet. Mus, II. 185 Tic [Mace] in 1672 
invented a lute of 50 strings, which he termed the Dyphone, 
or Double Lute. 

DypnoBophistiok, erron. f. Deipno-. 
Dyptic(k, obs. ff. Dhtycu. 

Dyr- : sec Der-, Dir-. 

Dyre, obs. f. Dike a.. Door, Duke v. 

Dyrege, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dyrk(G, Dyrse, obs. forms of Dark, Dkebb v. 
Dyruptrtonne, obs. f. Diruption. 

c 1450 Mironr Saluaeioun 3963 Josephs cote in no parte 
felt payne of dyrupcioune. 

Dys, obs. f. Dick ; see Die sb.^ 

Dys- : obs. spelling of Dih-, in many words. 
1 ^ 8 - (dis), prefix y repr. Gr. Wa- [-Skr. 
OTcut. Huz-y OHG. s/lr- (Gcr. ur-)y ON. ior-y 
OE. AL in to-hreaky etc.] * inseparable prefix, opp. 
to ev [sec Eu-], with notion of hardy body tmlncky, 
etc. ; destroying the good sense of a word, or in- 
creasing its bad sense’ (Liddell and Scott). In 
Eng. used in many words, chiefly scientific, de- 
rive or compounded from Greek ; the more im- 
portant of these aic entered as Main words ; others 
^mostly pathological) follow here. 

OyBonge’liool a. {nofU'e-wd,)y used in opposition 
to evangelical. Bysa'rthria [Gr. iLpOpov joint, 
articulation], defective or deranged articulation in 
speaking; whence Dyea’rtlixio a., belonging to 
dysarthria. DyaartlixoBlB (disajJ>r<7>*'sis) [Gr. &fh 
Opvcis articulation], (a) faulty articohition or con- 
genital dislocation of a joint; (^) ^dysarthria. 
Dyaoholle (-kp lik), a. [Gr.xoAi} bile], arising from 
bilious disorder {ttonce-wd.). Dysohromato’psia, 
-cliro'matopBy [Gr. xpcvftar- colour -1- -o^ta seeing, 
sight], deranged vision of colours, colour-blindness ; 
hence OyBoliroxiiato*ptlo a., colour-blind. SyB- 
clne'Bift: Dyskinesia. Dysepulo'tlOf-ioalaii^V. 

[Gr. bvovAwritcbs (Galen) promoting cicatriza- 
tion], difficult to heal or cicatrize. Dyaganesls 
(-dge*n/sis) [Gr. ybviais production!, difficulty in 
breeding ; spec, used by Broca for that degree of 
sexual affinity in which the offspring are sterile 
among themselves, but capable of pr^ucing (ste- 
rile) offspring with citlicr 01 the parental races (Syd. 
Foe. Lex. 18H3); so DyaffenoBlo (-d^/he’sik), a. 
[F. dysg^nisiqu€\. Dyageotfenpua (-d^ZiF'dzfnos), 
a. [ad. F. dysgdoghte (Thurmann 1849), f. Gr. 7^, 
ytoh earth + -geftCy taken in sense ' producing '], not 
readily decomposing into good soil; the opposite 
of ettgeogenaus. Dya8raiiuiia*tloal a., pertaining 
to faults of speech arising from disease. Dyai- 
dro'aia (also dyshk) [Gr. Idpkt sweat], a disease 
of the sweat-glands, in which the sweat is retained 
and produces swellings. DyaUnt’ai* (also dysei~) 
[Gr. Zwntiytiata (Hippoc.)], a class of diseases in 
which voluntary motion is impeded. Syalalln 


(cUsUi*li&), OyalnU (di^slali) (Gr.AoAf# speaking], 
derangement or impediment m speedh^^^iyVr. that 
due to defects in the organs of speech or motor 
nerves. Dyala*xln [Gr. 'speaking* (here 
taken in sense * reading *)], a difficnlty in reading 
due to affection of £ain. Byalogla (ol^'d^ifi) 
[Gr. -koyla speSiking, speech] : see <}Uot. ; h^ce 
Dyalo'gleal a. DyaMay (di'snAni) [Gr. Sw 
rofiia lawlessness, f. vb/tos law], a . bad system of 
law (rare-^^). Dyso'pto, Dy8P*pslii^ -o'pny [Gr. 

(onr-) eye, face, sight, vision], defect or 
derangement of vision (Hooper Med. Diet. 1811). 
Bysors'sla, -xy [Gr. hnroptita (Galen)], defective 
or depraved appetite. Bjwpluuila (-f(?*'zift) [Gr. 
bboipaTos hard to utter, -epaaia speaking], derange- 
ment in speech due to confusion or loss of idefis 
arising from affection of the brain {Syd. Soc. Late. 
1883); hence Dysphasio (-fac’zik), a. Byspko- 
nln ('ft>“’nia), Dynpkony (di'sf^hi), [Gr. Zvatpwia 
' harshness of sound *], difficulty of speaking arising 
from affection of the vocal organs; hence Dyn- 
phonio (-f^*nik), a., affected with dysphonia. 
Dyspnwmoiiy nonee~wd. [Gr. ttveipaiv lung], 
disease or affection of the lungs. Dyssps'nnatlwn 
[Gr. ovipyaTiafibs emission of semen (LXX.)], im- 
jRided emission of semen (Hooper Med. Diet. 1811), 
Dynthonin (->f‘siii), Dyitheny (di'sjifsi) [Gr. 
ZvaO(crld}y a bad condition or habit of body ; hence 
Dyathotio (-Jic'tik), a. Dynthymio (-)ii*mik), a, 
[f. Gr. ZvaOOfi-os desponding + -10], affected with 
despondency or depression oi spirits. Dyntoola 
(-tJ“‘sia), Dyntokift, incorrectly -toobia (-tp’kii) 
[Gr. fivdrotfia], difficult or painful childbirth; 
hence Dysto'olal a. Byntosne (di’5t<)°m), Bya- 
tomlo (distp'mik), Byatomonn (di‘st<lmps), a^'s. 
Min, [Gr. Hboroiws liard to cut], having imperfect 
fracture ; cleaving with difficulty. Bystrophia 
(-trf>*fia', Byatrophy (di'StriJifi) [Gr. -rpot^a 
nourishment], defective nourishment (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1883) ; hence Byatro-phlo a. 

1834 SouTHEV Corr. w. Caroline Howies (iB8i) What 
I call the '^Dysangelical party. 1878 Eiewsseu's tyci. Med, 
XIV. 613 The latter [lalopathia] thus includes My-s.'irthria.s 
(including dyslaiias and dysphta-sia-s). ibid. 612 ''Dysarthrlc 
disturbances of speech. 1889 C/i. Q, Rev, 441 Views., 
formed under the predominating influence of eucholic and 
^dyscholic expressums of thought pievalent at^ the time. 
z8^ H. Elli-s Criminal iil 117 *DyKchromatop-siH has been 
found common. tWb.Sat, Rev, xo Apr. 515 A'^dyschmina- 
toptic patient. 1753 Chambers Cycl. * Dysepulotkay 
in medicine, great ulcers beyond cure. 1851-60 Maynk 
Expos, Lex.y Pysepnloticus . . difficult to be healed . - 
^(lyscpulotic. 1657 I'oMLiNsoN Renou's Disp, 205 'l‘he 
ulcer i.s -sometimes left *dysepulotic.al. 1878 TtAKTi-KV tr. 
Topinard's An throp, ii. vit. 369 M. Broca lias defined the 
various degree-s of sexual affinity ., thus -Alxirlive, Agctic-sic, 

* Dysgcnesic, without offimring ; Parngcncsic, Eugcncsic, 
with offspring. 1863 J. G. Baker N. Vorkfit. 152 'The 
Mysgeogenous hills .. a range of calcareous hills which are 
■NOiiiewhal lower in altitude. 1888 F. A Lees Flora West 
Yorksh, 65 Dysgeogenous Rocks.. are honiogeiieous in 
iiulure. hard or nit^cralely so, very permeable to water, etc. 
2878 Ziemsscfis Cycl. Med, XIV. 793 [Faults of speech] 
which arise from disease and wliich we dc.signatc by the 
term * dysurammatical derangements. 2876 Duhring Dis. 
Skin 236 ^Dysidrosis. Fox has described this disease. 
2706 PHiLi.irs (cd. Kersey), *.Z>F2(W.i7V2. 18^9 G. Hewiti* 
in Reynolds Syst. Med. V. yosDterine dyskinesia is one of 
the earlie.st symptoms of uterine flexion. 2883 Syd. Soc, 
I.ex.y Uterine Dyscinesia, Graily Hcwelt’s term for in- 
.abilily to walk or move, or {icrform certain of the ordinary 
motions of the body, without producing pain referable to 
the uterus. 2851 -fio Nf ayne Expos, Lex.y *l)ystalia. .2856 
Housch. f Fords Nov. 463 [.earnedly speaking, stammering w 
anidiop.^thic'^dyslaly. tByBZiemssen'sCyei.Med. XIV. 61a 
It is usual to designate tho.se f lesions of articulation] which 
depend clearly upon gros.s mechanical defects in the external 
apptiratuses of speech and their motor nerves as dyskfUa in 
contradistinction to the Xxoitox central dysarthrosis. t886-8 
W. K. Gowers Dis. Nen/. Syst. 11892) I. 297 The cerebral 
symptom..* "dy-slcxia* a peculiar intermitting difficulty in 
reading. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex . , *Dyslogia, a defect of speech 
in whi^ the individual words are correctly formed, but are so 
put together as to cxnrcs.s a disturbance of thought. 1878 
Ziemssen*s Cycl. Mea. XIV. 790 An instance of Myslogii^ 
paragraphia. i6a3 Cockeram, ^Oysnomie^ ill oruering of 
lawes. 2656 Blount O/ossoj^r.y ^DysopsiCy dimness, ill sight. 
i7o6 Phillips, *Dysore.ria, a decay or want of Appetite. 
2818 Webster, Dysorexy, a bad or depraved nppetitej'% 
want of appeUte. Coxe. xB^Ziemsseti's Cye/. Med. XIV. 
623 Dysartbric and "dysphasic disturbances taken together 
con.stituting what are nroperly considered as true disturb- 
ances of speech, itoq FH\\x.vni^ Dysphonia. a Difficulty 
of Speech, occa-sion d by an ill-Disposition of the Organs. 
s866 A. Flint Frine, bled, (1880) 309 There is dysphonia, 
but not complete loss of voice. 1878 Cohen Dis. ThroeU 
164 At other times the patient wakes up in the morning 
aphonic or *dysphonic. 1839 Sterling Lei. 30 June In 
Carlyle Life iti. i. Rather 1 think from dysMusia than *dvs* 
uncumony. 2880-34 Good Study Med, (<k 1 . 4) II. 605 
Followed by secondary .symptoms or a syphilitic Mysthesy. 
Ibid. I. 28a Persons of weakly and inelastic fib^ and 
Mysthetic habits. 1847 Cxaio, * Dysthymic, desponding ; 

depressed in mind, z^ WsasTEi^ Dysthymic, affected 
with despondency; depressed in spirits t dejected. sw6 
Philupe, *Dystociat a Difficulty of bringing forth. 1812 
Hooper Med. Diet.. Dystoehia, s8e8 M. Ryan Man. 
Midvnfeiy ^ In consequence of difficult, tedious and 
Mystocial labors. 1847 Craio, *DysfomiCy in Mineralogy, 
having an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 2884 Webster, 
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DY8FATHY. 


D/ti0mtt Dysioftwtu. iMi W. R. Gowbm Dk* 

Nerv. 5 >J!||p%>sB 6 Idiqmthic MuKular Atrophy.^ Muft* 
culur ^Dmt'ro^y. x8 || S. D^Odiakoi MtA Eleeir. o llie 
Agents or demolition or elimination, called ^dysttopnics or 
denutrients. iSga Brit, Med, yml, 4 TIov. 998 The dys- 
trophic view of timrosls. 

9 vcraic&naia (Galen) inienBibuKy, f. Svcraitrdvrot 
insensible, f. * c£. JEe- 

THE8IS, ANASSTpbsiA*] Difficulty or derangement 
of sensation. 8r of any bodily senses ; also applied 
to a class of dlleases of whtcn this is a symptom. 


sation. 

common t „ , 

Lancet aS 1331^ Hypermsthesia or dysaesthesia of 
one or more nerves. 

$0 Aynmlhatio (-Iniiik), a., relating to or 
affected with dyssesthesia. 

Dyvamay. obs. f. Dismay. 

B^aaaJiiie (disie-naloit). Mtn, [od. Ger. ifys- 
anSit^ Knop, 1877), ad. Gr. SvoraraXvr-os hard to 
analyse.] A columbo-titonate of lime, hi black 
cubical crystals. 

1877 Amer. *)rnL Sc, Ser. in. XIV. 843. 

Dysar, Dysarde, obs. ff. Twicer, Dizzaud. 

Dysbink, var. of dish-bink : see Disii sb. 10. 

Dyscece, -oencion, -cend, -cept, -ceyte, 
-oesnie, obs. ff. Decease, Descension, Dissen- 
sion, Descend, Deceit, Deceive. 

X^SOlasita (di'skh^ait). Min, [Named 1834, 
^ Gr. bv<r- (Dys-) +^A d(r“it breaking, fracture + 
-iTE ; from its toughness.] A synonym of Okenitb. 

Also 4-7 discrase, 6 
[f. dyscrasie, Dyscuasy, 


183$ C. U. SHKPARn Afin. 175. 

tJ^acra'se, v, Obs. 

disorayso, 7 discraze. 


or prob. a. OF. ^discraser^ f. discrasie. In 1 5-1 6th c. 
evidently viewed as a dcriv. of erase, CiiAZR z;., .and 
used accordingly.] trans. To affect with a dys- 
crosy ; to distemper, disorder. 

c 13 ^ Wyclif Sertn. SeL Wks. II. 315 Bi occasioun of l>es 
two errours many ojicr men ben discrasid. c X440 Lydg. 
Secrets 1213 Helthe of body, dbcr.isyng of syknesse. 1504 
Atkvnson ^ De Iftiiiafioue \. xHi, A bell, .whether it be 
hole and ofperfito sounde or dyscrused. ^ 1574 Nfwton 
Health Atag, Ep. 4 Sufficient to cure the discru.sed. 1576 
l.emnk's Complex. (16^3) 45 Wherby health . . if It happen 
to be dii^r.'ixcd and impaired . . may nKaiiie be rcKlured. xSxo 
Bakkoucti Afctk, Physic (N.), So they, .do first by lhi$ evil 
demeanour shake and disentse them [their hodiesj. 

ii Dyaonuiia (diskr<'i*si^). Also 7 dis-. [mcd.L., 
a. Gr. bv(TKpama bad temperament (of body, air, 
etc.), f. bva- (Dys-) + npdffis mixing, tempering.] 
^Dtscrasy. 


e 1400 Laft/raHc*s Cirurg 54 A Wounde J>nt h.'ij# enpo.stym 
or an yuel di.scraHi.'ini--pat is to seie out of kynde dis- 
temperid, ei|x:r to cold eijwr to hoot. 1677 Gili'IN Demimol. 
. (186^ 65 1 'he souls of men have their general di.scrasias and 
^ disaffeclions, as our bodies liave. 1859 Todd Cyel. Anat, 
V. 413/1 We find the.se alturattons a.s,sociated with a general 
dy.scra.sia. 

Hence Bysora'aial a., of the nature of, belong- 
ing to, or arising from dyscrasia. 

1874 Van Burkn Dis. Cenit, Org 23 Acute dyscrasial 
dise.'i.sn — typhus, sm.'ill.pox, etc. 

Dyscrasio (diskraezik), a. [mod. f. Dyscrasia 
•I- ’ic.] Of the nature of, arising from, or affected 
with dyscrasia ; dyscratic. 

1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat, (ed. 2) 327 This form is 
..or a dy.scrasic character. 1876 Bartiiolow Alai, AUd. 
(1879) TOT A dyscrasic .state induced by the enormous 
amount of alkali. 

Dysoraflite (di skrasait). Min, Also dis-. [f. 
Gr. bvaKftaaia bad mixture + -ITE.] Antimonial 
silver, a native, alloy of silver and antimony in 
variable proportions (Ag^Sb, AgsSb, Ag^Sbs), 
foiuu^ tnc Harz Mountains, etc. 

U. Shepard Afin. 300 Arsenical .silver . . is harder 
than di.scraritc. x868 Dana Afin. 35 D3rKcrasite. 

Byscrasy (di'skr&si), sb. Also 5~8 dis- 
-orasie, -ole, -oy. [a. OF. dyscrasie (i 3-1 4th c. 
in Matz.-Darm.), ad. mcd.L. dyscrasia : sec above.] 
\ A bad or disordered condition of the body (origin- 
ally supposed to arise from di8pro|)ortionate mix- 
ture of the 'humours*: cf. Dibtempeb, -ancr, 
^rfiE); morbid diathesis; distemper. (Now 
more usualK in lAitin form Dybcrahia, q.v.) 

c 1400 Lanjrands Cirurg. 57 pe drie discrasie scholt 
knowe bi pe smalnes of lyme. tm Ki.vor Cast. Helthe 
^.11. X. (1539^ 97 hi Nutmigges, with their swete odour corn- 
forte . . also the brayn in colde discrasies. Ibid. tv. 75 h, 
I will somewhat wryte of two dyscrosyes of the body. 

Vknnkr Via Recta (1650) 9 A dyMrasie, a putting 
of the body and spirit out of frame. 1646 J. Whitaker 
Uxziah 83 Physicians observe in craste bodies, that a sud- 
den euerasie u the forerunner of some discroide. 1738 C. 
h\ 3 CAaEss,lVaterslll, tjMAdt.scrs$yoflhejuices. iftia-34 
Good Study Med, (ed. 4) fV. 364 Dependent upon a dyscrasy 
or intcmpeniment of the blood. 

b. tran^, and fig. Disorder. 

1847 Jkr. Taylor Lw. Bryph. Ep. Ded. 2 The perpetuall 
Meditation of my private Troubles, and the publike Dys- 
crasy. 1847 (^dwoxth Sertn. x Cor. xv. 57 (1676) 81 Sin is 
but a disease and Dyscrasie in the souL 18x7 j. Gilchrist 
tniell. Patrimony 40 Giving, .nutriment to social dyscrasy. 

Hence t l>9nMXMy V. Obs, ran, ^Dybcrase. 


c 1400 Lanfrande Cirurg. 85 If |lel ben discrasid [p,r. dis- 
crasyede], remeiie kilke discrasie wik Imt, kat is controrie. 
1670 Maynwarino yita Sana lU. 40 A di.scrasyed body, 
t BysCI^*tiC| A* Obs. [f. Gr. SuVKpdror'df bad 
temperament, distempered + -10.] Affected with 
dyscrasy; distempered. 

tr. lionet's Merc. ComPit. xix. 739 The Blood being 
habitually weak and withal dyscratick or intemperate. 

Dy8creaAe,-oreoe, -ores, obs. var. ff. Decrkaee. 
D^e, obs. f. Dice (Die jA^) ; var. Dise ( » Adze). 
Dysease, dyseia, obs. ff. Diseahe. 
t Dysente'rialp a, Obs, [f, L. dysmteria 
Dysentery 4 * -At.] -Dysenteric i. • 

1600 W. Vauchan Direct, for Health <1633) 7® Use it to 
stop the fluxn. whether it be sudden, or huniorall, or dis- 
senteriall. leia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653! 185. 
X7«4 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Strawberry, I’o .stop the 
Whiles uiid Dyseuterial Fluxes. 
l^TSenterio (discnte‘rik\ a. Also 8 dissen- 
triok. [ad. L. dysentcric-us, a. Gr. bvaevreptie-bs 
liable to or affiicted with dysentery, f. bvatvTtpia : 
sec Dyhbntkhy.] 

1 . Belonging to or of the nature of dysentery. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Flux, A Dy.tcntcrick Flux, 
X764 Granger Sugar Cane 114. 1846 G. K. Day tr. Simon's 
Anim. Chem. II. 382 In dysenteric diarrhasi. 1878 D.wis 
Polaris Exp. xix. 410 [It] produced a dysenteric effect. 

b. Used for curing dysentery, rare. 
rjOA t)A.Mi*iF.u FV>y. (1729)111. 459 The Disscntrick Vomit, 
a leaning pl.Tnt. 

2 . Affected with or suffering from dysentery. 

i8aa-34 Goon .V/N/fp Afed.KcA. 4) 11. 248 Twelve dysenteric 
patients. 1831 'iRKLAWNEVylrtV. Voungcr Sou 1. 288 Noisy 
and filthy .is the draggletailcd dysenteric cockatoo. 

t Bysenteirical, Obs. -prec. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 331 If the flux be from the 
stoniack, or dysentcric.'ill. 1077 Gilpin Demonol, (1867)^ 393 
Calanus,an Indian philu.sophcr, being dysenlerical, obtained 
leave of Alexander to burn himself for more tpiick despatch. 
1684 Bovi.k Porousn. Anim, Solid Bod. iii. 29 A Flux, for 
the most part dysenterical. 

Dysentei^orm (discntcTiOxim), a, [f. L. 
dysenteria + -form.] Having the appearance or 
symptoms of dysentery. 

x88o Ated, Temp. Jml. Oct. 5 Dysenteriform cv.^cuations. 
t Dy8ente*rioa8, a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -OUS.] 
— Dysenteuk? 2. 

Gatakkk 1 86 (L.) A dysenteiious person, that can 
relish nothing. 

Bysontery (discnlcri). Also 4-7 diss-, 
(dyaa-), 6-7 dla-, (7 disc *) ; 4-8 -erie. ft. (in L. 
form) 4-7 diaaentoria, (4 -aria), 6-7 dia-, dya- 
entoria. [a. OF. disscnteric (13th c. dissinlere), 
ad. L. dysenteria (Pliny, etc.), a. Gr. Awrevripia, f, 
bvffipTfpos nfflicted in tne bowels, f. dva- (Dys-) + 
ivrepa bowels.] 

A tliseasc char.'ictcrizcd by inflammation of the 
mucous membrane and glands of the large intestine, 
accompanied with griping pains, and mucous and 
bloody evacu.ations. 

138a Wyclu* Acts xxviii. 8 The fadir of Puplius. .tniiurlid 
witii fcuercs and dissenterie or fli.\. 1447 Bokknham .SV37/0^.v 
(Koxb.) 259 I'hat dyhscntyrje of coinon uvige 'I’he reed 
flyx ysclepyd in oure langw'age. x|^7 Boourjii Brtv. Health 
cvi. 40 The duentery or exulwrarion of the gutte.s, ifioi 
Holland Pliny .\xvni. i.x. (R.X For the dyHcnterie or bloudic 
flix. 1849 Thomassan '/’rvfcV# (Br. Mus.) CCCCXLII. vi, 
51 Other ncccs.sitie.s encreiised the discenleiy in our Ic.'tgucr. 
1708 Swift /’ mfft.7./<7ri7o8 Wks, 175s if. i. 153 On the 
soth cardinal Portoc.Trero will die of a dysentery. 1767 1 ’. 
Hutchinson Hist. Alctss. II. iv. 4x9 Many of our men n.-id 
..fallen into dysenteries. 1781 (Jiiibon ff A*. II. xli. 
544 The dysentery swept away one-third of their army. 
x8te K. A. Par KEN Pract. Hygietie (cd. 3) 69 Dysentery also 
is decidedly produced by impure water. 

atirib, x8aa'34 Good .^tudy Alcd. (cd. 4) 1. 265 Kulander, 
who, like Liiimeus, ascribed dysentery to the dysentery- 
tick, or acarus dysenterm. 
b. A disease of bees. 

1816 K iRUY & Sp. F.niomol. (1628) I. iv. 90. 1846 J . Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ctl. 4) I, 97 Tlie chief di^eascs of bees 
. . are dysentery or looseness, torpor, falling in flight from 
vertigo or giddiness, and vermin. 

Dyser, obs. form of Diorr, Disour. 

Dyses, -esse, dyshese, etc., obs. ff. Direabe. 
Bysia, Bysloyn, obs. ff. Dizzy, Disjoin. 
ByslOffistio (disI<K].i;i'stik), a. Also erron. 
dis-, [f. DYS- + stem of eudogisiic (without refer- 
ence to Gr. bv<r\ 6 yiaTos 'hartl to calculate, ill- 
calculatcd, misguided ’).] 

Expressing or connoting disapprobation or dis- 
praise ; having a bad connotation ; opprobrious. 
(The opposite of eulogistic^ 

180S-IS BENrKAM/kxr/wx. fud.Evid. (1827) 1, 146 Under 
the name of revenge, or malice, or some other such dyslo* 
gistic name. t8xo — Peuking {1^21) 1 s Packing a name 
which, from the application at that time but too frequently 
made of the practice . . has acquired .t dyslogistic tinge : 
serving at present to express, not merely the practice itself, 
but the sentiment of disapprubatiun excited by the idea ufit. 
1825 SvD. Smith H'ks. (1859) II. 70/3 Mischievotm fall.Tcic<i 
also circulate from the convertible use of what Mr. B. is 
pleased to call dyslogistic and eulogistic terras. 1838 Tait's 
A/ag, V. 67 A poatiem adventurer (we use the word in its dys- 
logistic sense). 1887 .spectator a I uly B88/3 The dyslogistic 
names, by which it pleases each side to denominate its 
opponents. 


Byalogi’iHoally, adv. [f. prec. + -ai. + - tv 2.] 
In a dyslogistic manner ; in dispmise. 

s888 ¥. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 166 Hie latter is applied 
to them dyslogistically. 1874 Siixiwiv k Aleth, Ethics (187;) 
sox * Caution' is used dyslogistically ; at least a man is said 
to be too cautious, or ovef-cautious, when he deMenites too 
much or too often. 

Byslogy (di-slod^i). nonce-vid. [f. Dys- + 
stem of eu-loyy. (There was no corresp. Gr.)] 
Dispraise, censure : the opposite of eulo^, 

1837 Carlyle AUrabcau Misc. Ess. 1872 ¥^267 If' the 
way of eulogy and dyslogy. .there may doubtless be a great 
many things set forth concerning this Mirabeau. 

Bnlnite (di sli/iait). Min, [arbitrary f. Dys- 
-f Gr. Av-cif to loose, dissolve + -itk.] A variety 
of gahnitc or zinc spinel, containing manganese : 
from the difficulty of decomposing it for analysis. 

i8ai yrtil. Ai.ad, Nat. Se, (Philad.) II. 387 Dysluilc, a 
new mineral. 

Byslysin (di'slisin). Chem, [arbitrary f. Dys- 
-h (ir. Awir-ir solution + -IN.] (See quots.) 

1851-60 Mavnk Expos. Lex., Dyslysin, term for a sub- 
stance got from bilin digested with dilute hydrochloric acid 
with .Tlcohol. s863-ya Wa i is DU t. Chem. fl. 360 Dyslysin, 
C-ilIssOs. Dj'slysin is an amurphuiis substance .. inso- 
luble in water, .TciiLs, pota.sh.lvy, and alcohol (hence the 
name), but soluble in ether. 

JDysme, obs. I'orm of Dime. 

II ByMinenorr]iagia(di:8menprJ<'d3iii). Path. 
[Sec T)y»-.] = next. 

1885 W. Kodeuts Treat, Urin. 4- Renal Dis. iii. xiv. 
(ed. 4) 678 In women who are subject to dystiicnorrhagia. 

II By8meuorrhoBaC>rf‘a). Path. Also-rhoa. 
[SeeDvis-.] Difliciilt or painful menstruation. 

1810 R. Thomas A/od. Pract. Physic (cd. 3) 532. 1873 

E. H. Clarke Sex in Edne. (i8B<i) 23 'rho.se grievous mala, 
dies which torture a woin.Ws earthly existence, called leu- 
cot rhoea, niiiunorihoea, dy.smenuri’huca. .Xnd the like, 
llciico DyamenorrhCB'al, Dyamenorrhes io Oiijs. 
1850 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 64-^/! These dysmcnorrlK-al 
mcinr)ranc.s preAcnt all tlie characteristics of n true decidual 
.structure. 1873 Iv H. Clahkk .SV.r f/i AV/wc. 62 Bulc» weak, 
neuralgic, dyspcpiic, hy.stcrical . . ilysincMiorrhoeic girls and 
women. 

Bysmerism (di'smeriz’m). Piol, [f. Gr. bva- 
(Dyh-'i + pLfptafios division into parts (Meuism).] 
The aggregation of unlike or irregularly arranged 
parts ill the formation of an organism. So Dys- 
merl'Btio a., having the character of such an ag- 
gregation. Dyamerogenesis (di:snt(!!rp|d3c*nesis) 
[Gr. fifpos part, production], llic formation 

of an org.'inism by successive production of p«iits 
which are unlike or irregularly arranged ; hence 
By-smerogena tlo a., marked by or resulting from 
dystnerogenesis. By'smaromofrpb (-mpjf) [Gr. 
pofKplf form], an organic form or organism resulting 
from dysmcrogcncsi.s ; hence Dy ■maromo'rpMo 
a.f having the cli.aracter of a dysmeromorph. (Op* 
])osed to Kijmeuj.sn, Eumkhintio, etc.) 

1881 E. K. Lankester ill Enenl. liril.Xll. 555/1 (Hy~ 
dro:ji>a) According to this setjoiuf hypoihc.sis. .the tendency 
to biul-formaliun has ull along acted concurntntly with a 
powerful synthetic tendency, so that new units have from 
the first m.TcIc but n gradutil and disguised appearance. 
This is ‘ dysincrogciirsis and such aggreg.ite.s as exhibit it 
may be called dyMiicrislic. /bid. s.55/s* Ordinary ccll- 
ilivisicm is an example of euinvrogciicsis ; free-foriiiatiuii of 
nuclei, res in the fertilized^ ovum o? Arthropoda, i.s Uysmero- 
gencsis. A .synvctiuin is usually a .synthcsi/cd ciimcto- 
morph, but m.Ty be a dysmeromorph. 

Ifysodoni (di’sddpnt), a. Zool. [f. Dyh- -f Gr. 
ofiour, u8uft- tooth.] Belonging to the order DysO' 
donta of bivalve molluscs, having obsolete or 
irregular hinge-teeth. 

By«0dyle.-ile(di*wd3il). Min. U^WdysotlyU 
(Cordier j 8 o 8 ) f. Gr. ill-smeUing, slinking 

+ VA7 matter : cf. Cacodyl.] A very inflammable 
hydrocarbon occurring in masses of a yellowish or 
greenish colour, and foliated structure, which emits 
a fetid odour when burned. 

1809 Nicholson's yml, XXIV. 233 On the Dusodilv, a 
new SiMcies of Mineral. 1814 T. Allan Alin. Nomen. 1% 
Dysuuilc. 1887 Dana's Af an. Min. 349 Dy'joUile .. conr* 
taming iicveral per cunt of suUihur. 

JDysour, -owre, obs. forms of Dicer, Disoub. 
Byeparych, obs. form of Dispa kage. 
X^ipathy (di-spaki). rare. Also 9 (erron.) 
dis-. [In sense 1, ad. Gr. bvoMtia insensibility, 
f. IvanaOiii impassive, f. (Dyh-) -f-wn^or, iroB*- 
feeling. In sense 2, « obs. F. dispathit ^an Anti- 
pathic or nalurall disagreement ’ (Cotgr.), obs. It. 
dispathia (Florio), taken as the opposite of Gr. 
(TVfAmiOua, L. sympalhta, It. simpalhia (Florio), 
simpatla, F. sympatkie, .Sympathy, and sometimes 
spelt dupathy, as if the first element were L. dis- 
(Dia-), and the sense rather ‘difference of feeling *.] 
* 1 * 1 . Med. (.See quot. 1883.) Obs. 

Z54X R. Copland Calyen's Terap. aEj. They do vse 
these names, Dysp.^thic.s. Mul.Tsyiic rises, Imbccyllitees, fyr- 
mytudes, and sondry other such namcR. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Dyspathia, old term.. for indisposition to, or non- 
sascci^bility of, a disease. Also, a severe disease. 

2 . The opposite of sympathy ; antipathy, aver- 
sion, dislike; disagreement of feeling or sentiment. 



DTSpapsii. , 

1603 f’l.oaio 11. xxxvii. (i 6 ? 9 ) 496 Ft may wiifll 

hf, I have retx'ived from them that naiaraf (ly$path!e untb 
pitysicivc. 1651 h’rcr.s i^civ />/>/. Summary 73 A cliscoiuse 
toui;Jii»ig the causes of Syinpnthie and l)>'spathy. ilfoi 
SovTHKV in /<oljbcrds Mon. W' Tnylor I. 439 Witfi 

enough lUspatliy alwa)*s to k«fp conversation wakeful. 
18*9 ' Sir T. Mo>v I. 18 Notwithstanding many dis- 

crepancies and some disiiathies between us. 1884' IT. S. 
Wn.soN Stud. flht. \i 6 Wuman-like, she was a partisan ; 
she fflt sympathy or dyspathy ; she loved favourites, and she 
loathed antagunists. 

So 2 > 7 «pathe'tio a., marked by * dyspathy* or 
aversion ; the reverse of sympathetic. 

1886 Lowki i. l.eti. (i 8<.)4) H- 315 What you say of Oulyle 
is sympathetic (as it should bci .'ind not dyspaihctic. 
DyspayrCe, -peir(o, -pore, obs. flf. Despa in. 

Il DyspeiJSia (disno-psia). [a. V,, dyspepsia 
(Cato;, a. Gr. ^utrirr^ indigestion, f. hxxjirtirr-m : 
see iJvspEPTiC'.j Difficulty or derangcnieiit of 
digestion; indigestion: a[)plic<l to v.arious forms 
of disorder of the digestive organs, es]>. the stomach, 
usually Involving weakness, loss of appetite, anti 
depre.ssion of spirits. 

(1657 rhysical Dusptpuia^ ill concocliun.] 1706 

riiiLi.irs (vd. Kvirity, Pys^tpsin, a Diffictdiy of nigcsiimi, 
or FermfUlation in the Stomach and (luls. 1805 .l/c.f. 
O'rnt. XIV'. <569 Ke.port of hiscases in tin.* . . Practif c of one 
cjf iho Hhy'ijcian.^ of the rinsbuiy 1 lispeiisjity. . l)i.an-h<jLM, 
13; riysenivria, j ; Dyspepsia, 10. 184* .\. Comfu- 
/f/j^cstioti (ed. 4) 263 Rapid eating almost invarlaMy 
to overlo.adLiig tlie •?rom.nrh ; and wlieti to I his is ad<led a 
total disregard of tin- rpiieiudc nn esvai y far {1i]i'i''.liti(i, what 
can be expected to lollow Iml inveterate dyspepsia ? 1854 

C. liKONTt: Ac/, ill Mrs. f Ja'-kell /./A’ 4 (O Ileadaclie and dys- 
pepsin arc my worst ailnurnis. t86a Ltxu.-ei ij Sepi. •.'.•jH A 
French writer c.alU dyspepsi.i ‘ ihe reiin.tise of a guilty 
stomach *. 

fig. 186$ laj\M:i.L t'ftorau I’r. VVks. iSy il. yo Kvery 
pcisKible form of intellectiud and physic.il dyspepsia brought 
forth its gospel.' 1885 Pall Mail (!. 1 Jan. 'I'hr (^liris- 
tiau life, in ord*-r to lie healthy .uid strong, wanted exercise 
as well ns fecriirii' ; too many wcie coiitoiil to food willioiit 
serving, the Cunscijiirnce being spiritual dyspep -ia. 

Hence Dyspe-pnia 7*. fiona’ivd., !«» .'ilTcct with 
dyspepsia. 

1848 {I /»• c?'. IJec. (Hoppe), It gravels .and dyspepsias 
him. 1849 F. 15 . Hk-ap .Siohos P. iii. (if si) ;}3 To lose 
sight of Ills luggage, .dyspepsias him beyond ile.-.i.iIj)tioii. 

Byspepsy (dispe-psiT AI.so 7 -ie, 7-1; din-, 
[a. F. dy^ipsic (17th c.) or ad. L. dyspepsia', stio 
proo.] - J)v.si*hTHiA ! which is imw more usual). 

1656 IIloi'm Glossoar., l^yspeps,ie. i66i Lovia.i. /list, 
.‘hup/. <V M///, 366 'I'lie imhccility of the stomach, which is 
a vice of the concocting factilty. .and it'.s called apep.sy, 
l.iradysfV'psy, or di-.pepsy and (li.aphlborx 1817 Gcnfl. Mag. 
TXXXVil. n. 365 He was, .at first, attacked with diarrhu*;^ 
afterwards with dispepsy. 1819 Soi iiii v Epistle in J /////• 
7 rr.«viry tS IJy bile, opinions, and dyspep-.y sour. 1848 

I. ovM'.!.!. Fal'le for Crities 106 I 5 i ought to ikath’s door of a 
menial dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic (dispc i)lik\ a. (sb.) [f. Gr. 5 tV- 

TTfJTTuy diflicull of digestion, f. Svrr- (Dyh-j 3 irtnrus 
cocikcd, digested : after Gr. rtfVTt/cus able to digest.] 
tl. Difficult of digcsliiMi; causing dyspepsia; 
indigestible. Obs. rare. 

t6^ Wf-stmacoit .'■icripl. Ilcrf>., It is. .more solid, course, 
and di .pf'ptir. ilum that of wheat, 

2. (Jl or belonging to dy.spcpsia. 

1809 Med. Jrnt, XXI. 269 This dyspeptic state of the 
stomach. 1875 H. C. Woi»n Tkcnip. 11879) i 83 Decided 
w dyspeptic .symptoms. 

b. fit;. Showing depression of spirits like that 
of a j»er.siui aulTering from dyspiipsia ; morbidly 
despondent or gloomy, 

18^ P'ornm (U. S.) .\ug. 733 There is no throwing up of 
the hands in despair -no dy.spcpticivilitics, to pul it briefly. 

3 . Subject to or sufleriiig from dyspepsia. 

i8aj-34 Gtoos) Study Med. rd, 4) I. 443 (^uinmdn to I lie 

hysttnic, d^-spcptic, and choleric. 18^ Du kkks Mart. 
Chuz.\C. D. fd.)i7i Dyspeptic individiiak bolted their food 
iri Wedges. 18^ Pall Mall C. 16 Oct. i Carlyle.. was a 
kind of dyspeptic Mount Sinai. 

B. sb. A person subject to or suffering from 
dy.spep.sia. 

t 8 m 34 (Jood .S 7 //r/r Med. (ed. 4) I. 157 The scclenhary 
and .studious dysjicptic. z866 Mk.s. Stowe Lit. Foxes 34 
It i.s almoA impossible for a confiruied dyspeptic to act like 
a good Christian ; Init a good Christian ouglit not to be- 
come a confirined dyspeptic. 1893 f'- Ai.i.iiN Sctillyioag II. 
or’ Slie had the usual surprising appetite of Ihe sallow 
Amcrii'an dysptyitic. 

Dyspe'ptical, tr. rare. [f. ])rcc. 4 Af..] *:*]in;c. 

1831 (. ARiYLF Sort. Res. 11. iv, Wr. are pwir, unfriended, 
dysjM'ptif.al, bashful. 1831 in Fronde Z/yc /// /.tW. (1882) 

II, ifi() She hail been for thr*t years violently dy.speplical, 

Dyspe'ptically, ad 7 i. [f. prcc. + -ly -.] In 
a dys]icptic m.anner {Ht. and 
(fi859 1 >K (X'lNcicy y W/A /FXr. (iSg.)) II. iv. loj A man 
. .dyipepiically incapable of rominaMd at forty-two. 1866 
I.Mi; lii NS in I. Forster Li/'e vm. vii. 354 Half strangled with 
my cold, and dyspeptically gloomy and dull. 
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li X^phagia (dr8||Ha.5m). jPath, Rarely in 
anglieisccl fonn dyBphitfi^ (di'sfiWai). [mod.L. 
f. Dys- + (ir. -0a7ia eating. So mod.F. disphd^ie 
(1805 Lunicr).] DilBciiUy of swallowing (as a 
symptom of some disease or affection). 

13183 \V'. Kkir in Jlfed. Cotn/nun. I. 160 'rhi.s ca.se ex- 
hibits an instance of .a .species of dysphagia. x8au~M Hood 
'Study phd. (cd. 4) 1 . 78 l)yt;ph.agy, strictly spewing, is 
not a disease it-sclf. i8m Gowers Dis. Nerru Syst. 1 . vgj 
Dysphagia may be added to the other paralytic symptoms. 

1 fence Dysphafflo (disfifd^ik), a., relating to or 
affected with dysphagia {.Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S3?. 
Dyspite. obs. form of Despite. 
li Dyspncaa (<lispnra>. Lath. [L. dyspma^ 
a. Gr. Sv.invota difficulty of breathing, f. Svavyoos, 
f. 5 inr- (Dvs-) f vyoi^ hrenth, breathing.] Difficully 
of breathing ; laborious breathing. 

1681 tr. H’lilis* Rem. Med. V^oc.ab,, Dysp/nea, a pur- 
siiicss or slioilness of breatbing. 1707 Fi.ovi:k t'hysic. 
Pfdse-H’ntck i44'J'his}]ap).tensiii Dy.spna?as, Pains, Disea.se.s 
of the Stomach,^ Liver, Head. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif. 
1 1 . 27 She wa.s seized with a dry cough, violent dyspmea, etc. 
1843 .Sim T. Watsom Lee/. PHuc. 4- Preut. Pays, xx'xviii. 
iI..*, In dyspivira the breathing is almost always diffieult 
wheti the p.alicnt i.s lying flat on bis Imck, 1890 La/iect 
27 Sept. 6/l3,/2 Obesity develops the systemic cireulalioti li) 
the full i'.ap.-u:ity of the lungs, so that the least exertion will 
produce dysptnea. 

I Icnce Dyspxioe'al 1/., of or belonging to dyspnira; 
DyspuoB'lo [Gr. hvcfityoXKus] (also erron. Dy*- 
pnoB'tlo, -etic) /i.,of the nature of, characteristic of, 
accompanied by, or affected with tlyspiuea. 

iSaa-^ <.*oon S///dy Med. (cd. 4) 1 . 4/17 GoM-refmeis In.*- 
L'.nne djspiiielic from inhaling the vapour t>f .upiaforti.s. 
1866 A. V i.iXT Prine. ,Viv/. I 245 Diseases tennilialing 
rapidly with dyspiucic symptoms. 1874 Joni;.s N: Siev. 
Pathol. Ana!, (ed. 4’ 31 VVilliout e,\pcriencing any notable 
tlyspnical «listii:.ss. 

Dysporomorph (di-spdramp jf). Zool. [f. 
Pysporus name ol a genus of gaiincts + Gr. -//op«/ioy 
-Fi)ii.M.] A bird of the division Dysporomorp/ne 
in Huxley’s classification, including the [lelicnns, 
gannols, cormorants, tdc. So By sporomo'rplilo 
rt,, belonging to the Dysporomorphx. 

Dyspoylo, Dyspyghto : see De-. 

Dyfisaue, -ayuo, Dyssayt, -eyte, obs. forms 
of J )E(’EfVK, Deceit. 

Bysscho, Dysse, obs. ff. Difsn, Dais, Dic?e. 
Dyssease, -oos, -ese, etc., oi>s. ff. Decease, 
Disease, 

Byssoiide, -ento, obs. forms of Descend. 
DysBOur, var. Disouii Obs. 

Dyssypers, corrupt f. DorzEi’EUB Obs. 
Dysteleology (dislel/,(>lo<l,25i). [ad. Ger. 
dysUkoh^e (Ihickel), f. Dys-, here taken in 
privalivc sense t idcologk TEi.EOi.oav.] The doc- 
trine of purposelessness, or denial of* final causes', 
in nature (opp. to Tei.EOU*o.y) ; the study of 
apparently fun 01101110.48 rudimentary organs in 
animals and plants, as held to sustain this doctrine. 

J874 Mivami- in Coutemp. Rev. XXIV. 371 l>y’,slt:lt;ology 
is a term which J’tnlcssor Havckel, of Jena, has ilcvi.sed tu 
denote tin: (-nidy of the ‘ piir|>ost!l<:K.sness' of organs. 1875 
ll'id. XXVI. 930. 1879 tr. NaecArrs Ipol. Man I. hkj The 
.science of Rudimeiirary Organs, which w'c may call, in 
rcrerence to their philosophic.'il conseiiucncc.s, the I)ocirine 
of i’iirpONvlessncs.s, or Dysldcology-. 

Hence Dy steleolo'gical a., relating to dys- 
teleolugy ; showing absence of purpose or design ; 
Dy steleo loglst, a believer in dy.sleleology ; one 
who denies final causes in nature. 

1874 -Mivaki in ContrviF A’t7'. XXIV. 371 Arguments 
analogou.s to some of the Dy’stclcological aiKumcnl.s of to- 
day. 1879 tr. JlaeiAxl's Fr'ol. Ma/i 1 . v. m The favorite 
plimse ‘ the moral ordering of the world ' is als«> shown in 
Its true li'^lit by the dysleleologicid facts. 1883 I~ F. Ward 
Dynanu SoeU'l, 1 . i7 j(t-'^nl.) Dy.stcleologisl.s, without ad- 
mitting a ptiijiosc, bad not felt railed upon to deny the fact. 

Dystor, var. Dye.stek. 

DyflUric (tlisiu-’rik), a. [ad. Gr. ^vaovpiKtU, f. 
dvaovfm Di.si’KY : see -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
with clysury (Webster, 1SO4). 

Dysury (di'siuri). /WA. .Forms: 6 dyssurye, 

6 -7 disBurio, -ry, 6 S disury, 7 dyenrie, 7- 
dysury. Also in Lat. form dysuiHa (cUsiu‘*’rid), 
[a. OF. dissttrie (14th c.), ino^F. dysurie, ad. L. 
dysuria ^Coelius), a. Gr. Svaovpia retention of 
urine, f. * 5 uaovfios adj., f. 9 v(r~ (Dyb-) -f oZpor urine.] 
Difficulty in passing urine ; a disorder characterized 
by difficult or painful urination. 

1398 'I'kbv i.sa Jiarth. De P. R. vii. Iv. (1495) »68 Soiii- 
tynie the wayc.s ben alte stoppyd and pyssynge in all for- 
bode, und tlmt cuyl hyghte DisHuria. 15S7 Andrew Br$ms» 


DSSIGaBTAi: 

wj^ds piSiyU. IVatere K JI, Good agayiMt !|^|(ur>» and 
dyst^oryc. ia47'llooRnKilm'. HtaUh cvti. 4 qjrl>,aM'i named 
th«i)uimy. >dSfifiyx.BoHi(g Merc* Compit. lit 6b Old Men, 
who labour of kj^t «ruel D>'sury from a ipeat Stone. 
>748 tr. Rindtni vtiUmp. Horses a66 If he stales with Dif- 
ficulty, iUs colled a Dysury. i8eo Med^^rsd. 111 . a6 Site 
had cUna during-'^. sitthL , 1837 Bickerstbth Life of. 
FraHKe ^lii ao8 'Ine dn^mAt so%equently attendant upon 
old ago, the dyStury. '1 

DyfQTDs dysyng, obs. forms o^Jizen, Dicing. 
Dyt- s see also Dit-. ? 

Dyiiii'cid (diti-sid), tu [f. L^y^s, a genus of 
water- beetles,' mod.L. corruptipit<xt IPyticus, a. 
Gr. hvTiKls able to dive, f. 8wtv tp divkl Pertain- 
itig to the Dythcidgi^ a family of ^fitez^olietlcs. 
Dytone, So. fonn of Ditton Ob$., lijpbrase. 
Dyvise, dyvy8(e, obs. ff. Device, Dbvise^ 
Dyvour (dai voj). AV. ? Atao 6 dyVej^, . 
7 S (lyvor, -nr, 9 divor. [Origin uncertain; 

-tcconlitig to Skene, ‘called /(r-r'iiw^Tjccause he docs Ws 
devore to hie creditours'. Rut this is hot logical; and it 
leaves the vowel and stress of the first syllabic unexplained. 
Tlie phrase ‘drowned in debt’ in quot.s. 1597 and ifij6, with 
the lutfi ‘over head und ears in debt', suggests that it may 
be ibo s.-une word as dn'er.") 

A bankriiiTt ; hence y^cn. one in debt ; n beggar. 

1508 i >i'NHAK Tua Mariit IPemeu 410 Dcid is now that 
dyvonr, S: ilollin in erd. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 
27S Lyk ane dyver, tluiir he d«is. Ski-nk De Verb. 

Sign.^ Dyos!/-, Dyvour ^ vtherw'ale.s Bail -man, quha l>eing 
involved and ilrowneil in debtes, .'ind not able to pay Of 
sati.stic the sume : For CNcliewing of pri.suiraiu .1 vther paines, 
leak is ccK-ion and as signation of a1 iii.s glides and geare, in 
favoitrcs of liis creditoiires : And dots his devour and dewtie 
to them. 1636 Rimiii hkomp Lett. (1B62) 1 . 104, I am M 
deeply drowned in His debt as any dyvour can lie. 16.. 
Court of Sfss, Rec. in Craiiiond .Ann. luvip (1891) I. 318 
note, 'I’bc Court of Session enacted that the dyvours habit 
l>t: a coat or upper garment . . whereof one half to l»e hf 
a yellow ami the other of a b’owii colour, .with uppcrinost 
hose on his legs half lirown and half yellow, 1693 Sc. 
Presl'yt. A’Av- (‘ 7 . 3 ^) i'^ Saints in Heaven arc nothing 

but Christ’s.. beggarly Dyvais, a Pack of rei|i em*d .Sinners. 
*769 in Cr.'imond />’««^ (1891) 1 . 318 'I he magistrates 
..oicinined hiiii to pul on and wear tlie dyvoiir’.s habit : he 
was thereafter dismissed wearing the .said dyvour’s habit. 
1814 .StoiT Redgaunfkt lot. xi, ‘ Well, you dyvour bank- 
nipt, ..have you brought me my real?' 18.. Galt Tiuvn 
Drummer, lie was. .a divor hodic, with no in|lRnrr of con- 
duct. 1836 Act 6 'if 7 lent. IPf c. 56 9 18 It shall not be 
lawful to ordain the Debtor to wear the Dyvour’s Habit. 

tDyvoury, Sc. obs. [f. prec. + y.] liank- 
niptcy; beggary. 

*597 Skknk De I’erb. Sign. s.v. Dytmr, Dys/onr, Diverse 
shumefuli fttrmcs of dyiiouric, ar v,se<l and observed. 1661 R. 
Baillik in Z. Boyd Flmocrs (185.')) App. 35/2 Help 

your. .fricud.s out of beggary und dy vour>' if you can. 

Dywto, rare obs. form of Dl’I'Y. 

DyyBS, obs. form of Dtoe : see Dm sb.\ 

Dyzar, var, of Disoi it, Obs, 

Dyzerdo, -ort, var. Dizzaud, Obs. 

II Dseren (tlzl»Ten). Also -on, -in. [Native . 
name in Mongolia, ds^ren (Pallas Zcoy^r. fiosso- 
Asialicn 251), more properly dscre/t, f. tker 
letUiisli-yellow, rufous. (Prof. Pozdncycv of St. 
Pcterslnirg.)] The Mongolian antelope, Frocapra 
gitlturosa. 

1834 Cyel. II, 73/2 'I’hc ilzcrciis inhabit the dry 
avid deserts ufCcntr.al A.sia...piu’ticularly the desert of Gobi. 
Dzhu; see Dizzi E. 

II Dzig^getai, dzh- (dzi'getai, d^-). Also 
clschikketaei, dshikketoi, dshiggetai, dziggue- 
tai, dzigithai, dziggethai, gicqnotei, djiggotai, 
jiggetai. [Mongolian dschigyytd >Pallas Zoogr, 
Kosso-Asiatica 262 ', more properly tchikhiteit 
eared, long-eared, f. khihhi ear (Pozdncycv).] A 
species of equine quadniped native to Central Asia, 
Eiptus hemianus. It approache.s the mule in 
apjrcarance. ♦ ^ 

*793 1’i:nnant i/isi. Quad. (cd. 3) I.4 Dshikketaei (W Wild 
M ulc. Ibid. 7 'I'he Moti^ltans call them Dshikketaei, which 
si^nitic.s the eared. Ibid, it 'I'hc manners of the Koulanme 
wild ass, are very mucli the same with those of die Wild 
horse and the D.sliikkelaei. 18x5 T. M. Harris Nat. 
Hist. Bible .s.v. /I m $ 4 'J’he Okquelei of Profe.ssor Pallas, 
the wild mule of Mongalia. KB34 ^fcMuRTRiE CuviePs 
Anim. Ki/igd. lo* Kquus ke/mouus. (I’he Dzigguctai.) 

A Kpecies which, as to its proportion^ is intcimediate 
livtwcen the horse and the ass, anil’ lives in troops in 
the .sandy deserts of Central Asia. 1834 Phys. Geog. 5^ 

(U. K. S.) Thus the quag^a [andl the zebra, .answer to tm 
ass and ine jiggetai of Asia. sB|a Penny Cycl XV. 3W1 
Wild animals arenuiiierou5,e8peciaIIyhares,aiUe]opes,dsnig- 
getais or wild asses. 1847-0 ToonC^Ay/air/. IV. t. 714 
The second species admittod by Zoologists to form a dis-' 
tinct race is the Dzigguetai. 1870. Blainz Encycl. Rur. 
sports I 77 That Snet link hetween the horse and 
.ass, known to the moderm sis tha daigiiytai, or JC^uus 
hemiomts. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This Part (E-Every) contains 6H42 Main words, 1565 Subordinate words, 786 Special combinations 
explained under the Main words: total 9193. Of the 6842 Main words, 1710, or 25 per cent., are marked 
as obsolete, and 273, or 4 per cent., as alien or imperfectly naturalized. 

The portion of the English vocabulary included in the present Part is remarkable for the extremely 
small proportion of native English words which it contains, as compared with the large numbers 
of w'ords adopted from French (many of which are obsolete), and of derivatives from Greek and Latin. 
A feature of the Part that will at once attract attention is the unusual abundance of technical terms 
belonging to modern science. It has often been difficult to determine whether particular words of this class 
should be inserted or not; and probably no two critics would entirely agree in their lists of deficiencies 
or redundancies in this respect. While care has been taken to ensure the utmost possible accuracy in the 
explanation of the scientific terms given, it must be remembered that the concern of an I?nglish Dictionary 
is with their origin and history as words, not with the minute description of the things which they represent. 
So far as possible, modern words of this kind have been traced back to the authors by whom they were 
formed, and the inventor s own statements as to the etymology and the reason for which the name was given 
have, when it seemed necessary, been quoted. ^ 

Among the articles in which the current etymological statements arc corrected or supplemented may 
be mentioned those on the words each, eagre, Easter, Easterling, earnest, eddish, eel, either, elope, ember, 
embracer’^, e^urimis, engineer, enker, enlist, enongh, entellns, enthusiasm, entice, entropy, epergne, ephah, epicure, 
era, ermine, errand, errant, cssera, esurine, enonymus, euphroe, even sb., ezuming, ever. New etymological 
information has also been given in many of the articles on prefixes and suffixes, which in this Part are 
extraordinarily numerous. Among the words of interesting history or scn.se-developmcnt arc economy, ecstasy, 
edge, effluvium, electricity, element, cheution, embezzle, emperor, emphasis, enchant, engage, engine, English, 
entail^ entertain, enthusiasm, entire, esquire, essence, establishment, estate, esteem, estrange, eternal, ether, 
euphuism, evangelkaL 

The treatment of the pronunciation has presented some special difficulties. An unusually large propor- 
tion of the words dealt with belong to the cla.ss that are much better known in their written than in their 
spoken form. The difficulties connected with the orthoepy of words of this kind have already been referred to 
by Dr. Murray in the Preface to Vol, I. ; but the words beginning with K are perplexing for a reason peculiar 
to themselves, the initial e in unaccented syllables being pronounced variously in the same word, not only 
by different speakers, but sometimes even by the same speaker. In words beginning with unstressed e before 
two (written) consonants, like effect, ellipse, entail, the initial sound is in rapid or familiar pronunciation 
almost universally (c) ; but in careful or syllabic pronunciation the majority of educated speakers would 
retain the older sound of (e), except before j*. On this ground it has been thought best to use the symbol 
(e) in the notation of words like those above quoted, and (e) in that of words like essential, estate ; 
but it should be understood that the sound expressed by the latter symbol Ls in colloquial use always 
a permissible substitute for an initial unstressed (c). Similar uncertainties exist with regard to the 
unstressed initial E before a single consonant : in most of the words in which this occurs the pronunciation 
varies between (^) and (/). 

Before being taken in hand by the present editor, the material for the letter E had (in common with that 
for several other portions of the alphabet) been subedited in 1881-2 under Dr. Murray s direction by the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob, who also revised it in 1884-5, incorporating the additional quotations accumulated in the 
meantime. Hearty acknowledgement is made of the important service thus rendered by Mr. Jacob ; and 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


It IS a cause of regret that this accomplished scholar did not survive to see the publication of the first of 
those portions of the work to the preliminary arrangement of which he so zealously devoted the latest 
years of his life. 

Although Dr. Murray is not responsible for any of the faults that may exist in this Part, he has 
rendered much valuable assistance in its preparation ; there are in fact few of the pages that have not been 
improved by the adoption of his suggestions. I'he proofs have been regularly read by Mr. Fitzedvvard 
Hall, D.C.L., who has furnished many huiidreds of important quotations, carrying back the history of 
words to an earlier date, or exemplifying senses or constructions not sufficiently illustrated ; also by Mr. 
H. Hucks Gibbs, M.P., by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., of Durham, and by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who 
have contributed many valuable annotations. Mr. John Mitchell, Dr. Murray*s senior assistant, has 
also furnished useful remarks on the proofs. 

On questions of Teutonic philology important help has been received from Prof. Kduard Sievers, 
Halle, and Prof, Napier, Oxford ; on questions of Romanic philology the advice of Prof. Paul Meyer has 
been of great value.* For information on various .special subjects my thanks are due to the following : 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. ; Mr. A. Bcazeley, C.E. ; the Rev. T. K. Bridgett ; the Rev. W. Bright, D.D,, 
Canon of Ch. Ch. ; Dr. Robert Brown; Mr. A. H. Bullen, M.A. ; Mr, Ingram Bywater, M.A., Oxford; Mr. 
J. S. Cotton, M.A., Elditor of The Academy \ Mr. P. A. Daniel ; Mr. Leon Delbos ; Mr. C. E. Doble, M.A., 
Oxford ; Mr. Austin Dobson ; the Rev. Canon D. .Silvan ICvans ; Dr. Fennell, Cambridge (for several 
references for the article Eureka) ; Dr. Robert von Fleischhacker ; Dr. S. Raw.son Gardiner ; Dr. R. Garnett, 
British Museum; Mr. Israel Gollancz, M.A., Cambridge; Dr. Carl Horstmann ; Mr. Henry Jenner, British 
Museum ; Mr. Henry Jones (' Cavendish ’) ; Mr. W. ¥. Kirby, Nat. Hist. Dept., Briti.sh Museum ; Prof. 

E. Ray Lanke.stcr ; Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland ; Mr. Julian Marshall ; Mr. Russell Martineau, M.A., British 
Museum; Mr. F. D. Matthew; Prof. Alfred Newton, Cambridge; Prof. Karl Pearson, University College, 
London ; Mr. T. G. Pinches, British Museum ; Mr. A. W. Pollard, M.A., British Museum ; Mr. F. York 
Powell, M.A., Oxford ; Mr. R. B. Prosser ; Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, British Museum ; Prof. Rhys, Oxford ; 
Dr. Ch. Rieu, British Museum ; Mr. J. S. Shedlock ; the Rev. Prof. Skeat, Cambridge ; Mr. John Slater, 

F. R. I.B.A. ; Dr. Oskar Sommer; Mr. W. Barclay Squire, British Museum; Mr. W. Sykes, M.R.C.S., 
Mexborough ; Miss Edith Thompson; Dr. R. F. Weymouth. I have regretfully to record that Dr. A. J. 
Ellis, P'.R.S., Mr. James Lccky, and the Rev. Dr. R. F. Idttledale, who furnished information or suggestions 
for some of the earlier articles, are no longer living to receive this acknowledgement of their valued help. 

I desire also to express my thanks to the Trustees of the British Museum for granting me special 
facilities for working in the Library ; to the officers of that institution for the readiness which they have 
shown on all occasions to assist my researches ; and to Dr. F. J. Furnivall for constant and important help 
in many ways. To my assistants, Mr. G. F. H. Sykes, B.A.; and Messrs. W. J. Lewis and W. J. Bryan, 
working at Oxford, and Mr. K. Gunthorpe, working with me in the verification of references, etc., at the 
British Museum, 1 owe cordial acknowledgements for their zealous and painstaking co-operation. To 
these names must be added those of Mr. S. A. Strong, M.A., and Mr. ¥. S. Arnold, M.A., each of whom 
in succession was for a .short period one of my Oxford assistants, but for reasons of health was compelled 
to withdraw from the work. Special recognition is also due to the valuable services rendered by Mr. A. 
Erlebach, B.A., in the revision of the proofs. 


London, Afay 1891. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 


EMKNDATION.S. 

Sach. The form should be deleted, with the quotation 1480-7 (under A. f). in which this occurs, the correct reading being 

eutrych (see Every). 

Egroniaaoy. The form egremauncey occurs a 1648 in Gregory's Chron. (Camd. Soc. 1876^ 183. 

Eiraint* This form and Errant (omitted in its .alphabetical place) are variants of ITau riant, q.v. 

EnliendeO. The word is, as stated in the text, a mistake for OF. enheudee ; but the misreading occurs in Fr. writers, r. g. Palliot 1664. 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 


I. CONSONANTS. 


g as in .fo 
h ... //ot(hJa). 
r ... run ^r»n), terrier (te'riaj). 
j ... her (hw), farther (fa*i 5 w). 
s ... jee (sD, fcss (scs). 

\v ... 7//on (wen), 
hw... w//en (hwen). 
y ... >c»(ye8). 


b, d, f, k, I, m, n, ]>, t, v, z Aave their usual values. 

|» as in Min (|)in), ba/^ (baji). 

S ... Men (JScn), ba///e (br**t?). 
f ... shop(fi>p),duh(diJ). 
if ... Mop (lj^»p), tIi/M (ditj). 
g ... vb/on (vi ijan), ikyieuner ((i^,5<>ntf). 
dj ... jW^>€ (dgvdg). 
q ... si//;M//j^ (si‘i)iq), thiffk (})iqk). 
gg ... (fiqg 3 i). 


(FOREIGN.) 

f| as in French msal^ e;/viro;i (aiiviroft). 

Ir ... It. senyf//o (srra Utf). 
nr ... It. si^orc {»in^J’re). 

X ... Ger. jLch (ivx). Sc. loM lox*). 

... Ger. iM (ix»), Sc. niMt (nt?x^t). 

7 ... Ger. ss^^Tn (7.a*>en). 

y* Ger. Ic^jen, re^Tien (!^7ren, r?7ynen). 


ORDINARY. 


a as in Fr. h la mode (a la m^'). 
ai ... ayc~^tfj (ai), Isaiah (aizai‘a). 

;e ... man (marn). 
a ... iviss (pas), chant (t/aiit). 
uu ... b«d (laud), nena (nau). 

V ... c/it (k»t), si?n (son), 
e ... yirt (yet), Uti (ten). 

' r ... sum^ sh. (sv’xve), Fr. attachi^ (atajr). 
II fi ... Fr. ch<.*f(Jff). 

.■> ... cv<?r (ev3.i), nation (ivi*pn). 
ai ... /, fj>e, (oi), bind (baind). 

II .» ... Fr. can de vie (o d.7 vr). 
i ... s/t (sit), m^'st/c (mistik). 
i ... Psycho (sai‘ki), roact (r/|je*kt). 

0 ... achor (o^'koi), morality (morjcdlti). 

01 ... oil (oil), bo^ (boi). 

0 ... hero (hT«To), zoology (zoiflod^i). 

... what (hw 9 t), watch (w^lj). 

P, 0 * . . got (gpt), soft (s^ft). 

II b ... Ger. Koln (kbin). 

II f> ... Fr. p<'/i (po). 
u ... full (ful), ]>ook (buk). 
ill ... duration (diur^’Jhn). 

It ... unto frugality (fr«-)* 

ill ... Matthoro (ma;*|>i«), virtwo (v,rjti«). 

II ii ... Ger. M/Vllcr (mii'ler). 

11 « ... Fr. dune (di/n). 


• (see T*, e», 6», \i») ) 

{«ep.x,v..note3. 

* as in able (o‘b’l), eaten (iVn) ~ voice-gUde 


IL VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (bw). 


V 


curl (kiijl), fur (fni). 

e 

(o«).. 

thore C^c*!), jvar, pare (pe®i). 

P 


roin, rain (ri^n), th^ CSr*). 

i 


Fr. faire (fjr’). 

D 

... 

fiT (foi), fom (fojn), oarth (ojJ>). 

T 


b/Vr (bloj), cirar (klbi). 

t 

... 

thiVf ()>/f), see (SI ). 

d 

(<■>•»)... 

boar, bore (bb»j), glory (gld®*ri). 

0 


so, S070 (SfVu)^ soul (soul). 

§ 


wa/k (w^k), wart twjjt). 

P 

... 

short (Jrat), thorn (|>pjii). 

II 0 


Fr. coeuT (kOr). 

11^’ 

... 

Ger. Gothe (gotc), Fr. jMnc (i 5 on). 

ii 

(fw).. 

poor (pu”j), moorish (rau »*rij). 

iu 

, »u ... 

pure (piu-j), lure (l*uui). 

fi 


tToo moons (tu niunz). 

1 


few (fiu), lute (hut). 

11/7 


, Ger. gr/in (gruii), Fr. jus (gu). 


OnSCUKE. 

d as in ama^ba (im/'ba). 

i* ... accept ( 5 !kse*pt), maniac (m^i*ni*k). 


... dati/m (d^i'tiim). 

e ... momnit (moM'iiient), sevt'ral (se’veral), 
if ... separate {aJj.) (sfpin't). 

e ... addod (a**ded), estate (eslr^’t). 

1 ... vanity (vremlti). 

t ... romain (r/m/'>*n), bolieve (b/lrv). 

6 theory ()»r6ri). 

if ... violet (voi’iWet), parody (pjc*r»ydi). 
y ... authority (§^p*riti). 

... connect (kjTne'kt), amazon (se*maz|fn). 


iu, >11 verdwre (v.ridiuj), measure (me’5*uj). 
ft ... altogether (§It;?ge‘'Saj). 
iil ... circular (s»'jkii?laj). 


♦ ^ the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


11 Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as f, p (having the phonetic value of g and p, or 9, above) ; ns in fpuie from ant/i (OflG. a«/i, 

Goth. anJeus)^ mpnn from mating pn from an. 



vin 


LIST. OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS. &c. 


a. fin Etymol.] ... 

a (sis a 

a., adj., adj 

ahol.t absol 

abst 

acc 

.id. [in Etymol.]... 

adv.f adv 

advb 

AF.. AFr 

Anai, 

Antig 

aphet 

app 

Arab 

Arch, 

arch 

Archsf 4 >l. 

assoc 

Astr. 

Astrol. 

attrib 

bef. 

Biol, 

Boh 

Bot. 

Build, 

c (as f. 1 300) 

c. (as 1 3th c.) 

Cat 

catachr 

Cf., cf. 

ChefH 

cl. L 

cogn. w 

collect 

colloa 

liomt 

Comb 

Comm 

comp 

compl 

Ccmch 

toner 

onj 

cons 

Const., Const, ... 

Cryst 

(t>.) 

Da 

dat 

def. 

dcriv 

dial., dial, 

Diet 

dim 

Du 

Eccl, 

ellipt 

e. midi 

Eng. 

Ent, 

erron 

esp.^ esp 

etym 

euphem 

exc 

{, [in Etymol.] ... 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) 

fem. (rarely f.) ... 


f., rr.... 

freq 

Fris. 

G., Gcr, 
Gael. ... 


* adoption of, adopted from. 
antCt before. 

as adjective, 
absolutely. 

*t abstract. 

accusative. 

« adaptation of. 

= adverb. 

« adverbial, -ly. 

= Anglo-French. 

« in Anatomy, 
in Antutuitics. 

* aphetic, nphetiEed. 
apparently. 

=* Arabic. 

«= in Architecture. 

=• archaic. * 

- in Archicology. 
association. 

a» in Astronomy. 

- in Astrology. 

= attributive, -ly. 

before, 
in Biology. 

Bohemian. 

^ in Botany, 
e.- in Building. 

« circa^ about. 

■= century, 

-- Catalan. 

~ catachrestically. 
e* confevy compare. 

= in Chemistry. 

«= classic.!! I^atin. 

cognate with. 

*s collective, -ly. 

« colloquially. 

*» combined, ing. 

Combinations. 

= in commercial usage. 

- compound, composition. 

^ complement. 

aa in Conchology. 

*5^ concretely. 

~ conjunction. 

^ consonant. 

Construction, construed 
with. , 

=» in Crystallography. 

« in Davies (Supp. Eng, 
Glossary). 

«■ Danish. 
d.ative. 
definite. 

=s derivative, -ation. 

= dialect, -al. 

« Dictionary, 
ra diminutive. 

Dutch. 

in ecclesiastical usage. 

elliptical, -ly. 

east midland (dialect). 

* Flnglish. 

« in Entomology. 

*= erroneous, -ly. 

« especially. 

« etymology. 

=*= euphemistically. 

except. 

» formed on. 

* form of. 

Bs feminine. 

» figurative, -ly. 

=» P'rench. 

»* frequently. 

« Frisian. 

« German. 

« Gaelic. 


gen ; » genitive. 

gen - general, -ly. 

gen. sign...., » general signification. 

Geol, « in Geology. 

Gcom « in Geometry. 

Goth =* Gothic (« Musso-Gothic). 

Gr =“ Greek. 

Gram a* in Grammar. 

Heb « Hebrew. 

Her. -= in Heraldry. 

Herb - with herbalists. 

Hort ** in Horticulture. 

imp = Imperative. 

impers imj>ersonal. 

impf. imjxjrfect. 

ind « Indicative. 

indef. - indefinite. 

inf. ** Infinitive. 

infl influenced. 

int. =» interjection. 

intr. =* intransitive. 

It = Italian. 

J., (J.) = Johnson (quotation from). 

(Jam.) ** in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

(Jod.) — Jodrell (quoted from). 

I. =s I^tin. 

(L.) (in quotations) ~ Ijitham’s edn. of Todd’s 

lang =“ language. [Johnson. 

1 .G. ~ Low German. 

lit ~ literal, -ly. 

Lith « Eithnanian. 

LXX St^ptuagint. 

Mttl = Malay. 

masc. {rarely m.) — masculine. 

Math *= in Mathematics. 

ME. Middle English, 

Med. = in Medicine. 

med. L - mediav.!! I.atin. 

Mech - in Mechanics. 

Metaph — in Metaphysics, 

MHG =a Middle High German. 

inidl — midland (dialect). 

Mil. — in military usage. 

Min - in Mineralogy. 

moil — modem. 

Mtts « in Music. 

(N.) ■= Narcs (quoted from). 

ri. of action ~ noun of action, 

n. of agent = noun of agent. 

Nat. Hist, =: in Natural History. 

Naut ~ in nautical language. 

neut. (rarely n.) Tt neuter. 

NF., NFr Northern French. 

N. O *= N.'ilural Order. 

iioiii *= nominative. 

north = northern (dialect). 

N. T « New Testament. 

Numism = in Numismatics. 

obj object. 

Obs.y obs.y oKs ^ obsolete. 

occas occasional, -ly, 

OE “ Old English ( =- Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OP'., OFr " Old French, 

OFris Old FrisKan. 

OHG = Old High German. 

OIr ^ Old Irish. 

ON - Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONP' = Old Northern French, 

Dpi = in Optics. 

Ornith «* in Ornithology. 

OS « Old Saxon. 

( ).S1 — Old Slavonic. 

O. T -- Old Testament. 

OTeut - Original Teutonic. 

orig * original, -ly. 

Palmnt = in I’aljcontology. 

pa. pple passive or past participle. 

pass — passive, -ly. 


pa, t «■ past tense. 

Path * in Pathology. 

perh » perhaps. 

Pers * Persian. 

pers ■■ person, -al. 

pf. «■ perfect. 

Pg — Portuguese. 

Philol, « in Phuology. 

phonet - phonetic, -ally, 

phr. phrase. 

Phren « in Phrenology, 

Phys. » in Physiology. 

pl.,/4 plural. 

poet « poetic. 

pop » popular, -ly. 

ppl. a.y ppl.adj, participial adjective. 

pple participle. 

Pr = Proven9al. 

prec « preceding (word or article) . 

pref. ^ prefix. 

p 7 ’ep = preposition. ^ ^ • 

pres *s present. 

Prim, sign « Primary signification. 

priv « privative. 

prob = probably. . 

pron — pronoun, 

pronunc — pronunciation. 

prop “ properly. 

Pros ■» in Prosoily. 

pr. pple present participle. * 

Psych in Psychology. 

q.v =a quod vide, which see. 

(K.) ^ ill Richardson’s Diet. 

K. C. Ch Roman Catholic Church. 

refash = refashioned, -ing. 

re/i., refl ■* reflexive. 

reg =r regular. 

repr == Kjpresciitativt, representing 

Phet ^ in Rhetoric. 

Rorn — Kom.mic, Romance. 

sb., sb substantive. 

Sc == Scotch. 

sc * Jr’iVzVeA understand or supply 

sing. — singular, 

Skr ■■ Sanskrit. 

.Slav = Slavonic. 

.Sp — Spanish. 

sp = spelling. 

spec specifically. 

subj subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. ^ subordinate clause. 

subscq - subsequently. 

subst = subslaiilivcly. 

siiff. — suffi-x. 

superl — superlative. 

Surg. =« in Surgery. 

Sw Swedish. 

s.w ~ south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) - in Todd’s Johnson. 

techn technical, -ly. 

y'heol. = in Theology. 

tr = translation of. 

trans = transitive. 

transf, - transferrerl sense, 

'J'riff, = in Trigonometry. 

Typog. *» in Typogrtiphy. 

ult — ultimate, -ly, 

unkn = unknown. 

U. S « United States. 

v. , vb -- verb. 

V. sir,, ox 7 v « verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb ia: verbal substantive. 

var =* variant of. 

wd =» word, 

WGer =» West Germanic. 

w. midi « west midland (dialect). 

WS — West Saxon. 

(V.) in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. *■ in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

t obsolete. 

11 ■■ not n«aturalixed. ' 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

I = Jjefore iioo. 
a » 12th c. (1100 to 1200). 

3 « r3th c, (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 15th to 1 7th century. (.Sec General Explan- 
ations, p. ix.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, hut 
of which the existence is inferred. 

extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. . 


The Printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



E. 


E (i), the fifth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Semitic which 
orijfiiially expressed a soiiiid resembling that of A, 
but was adopted by the Greeks (and from them 
by the Komaus) as a vowel, the pronunc. of which 
probably varied from the ‘ mid front’ (^?) to the 
Mow front’ (f) vowels of Bell’s system. In the 
Roman, as in the earliest Greek alphabet, the 
letter represented the long as well as the short 
quantity of the vowel. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that in OK. the short e had two sounds, 
possibly (c) and (e) ; the OK. long / seems to have 
been sounded api)roxiiuately as («'). 

The sounds now expressed by K in standard 
English are the following : 

) i in b<f lb?) (4^ r in aenv ^tr'kinr) 

(2) 1 in h«Tc hT 41 (51 e in Ivd d>cJi 

( ii in ituTC (C' 3 in akrt (iilo’it) 

KMocptionul sounds (7) in di ! 18) i in A'nKlatid, An^* 
]ish, and 141 A uccurriii^ before r in cb'rk, sergeant, uiid in 
various proper names, as Berkeley, Hertford. 

Ill unaccented syllables it has the obscure sounds : 

(TO) / in remain r/irw n) (t 2J e in added iie'dcd) 

(IT) e in moment ni5 'menu <13' a in falluT ifu doi) 

(141 the mere voice-glide i. ’ ) as in sadden '.saj'd’ni, 

I (I foreign words not fully naturalized certain other sounds 
occur : thie Fr. rn occas. retains in Kng. use its two sounds 
of (ah' and aui , as in t'nnui {afuttit , hoH-chretit:H iWn,kr4f- 
ty-xh ; the Fr. uiiaccciiied e preserves the sound of(i»'iii 
words like eau-Ue-vit’ 0 v// ; and the Fr, / that of (tf) in 

a few words, as cnAf ikafirj. 

E is .also the lirst element in many vowel-digraph.?, 
most of which have more than one pronunciation. 

(li AVi is usn.ally sounded (/), as in /vW ib/d) ; excep- 
tionally as (.<*') ill brt’ok^ stca/i. It frequently repre- 

sents ici in cases wiiere that sound tlesccnds from a lung 
vowel or diphthong, eitlier original, as in {rredt, ticatf 

(ded), nr acquired in MJ^.. iTiruugh position, .as in stead 
(sled*. When fojlowed by r it h.as the sounds of (T) us in 
of (e) as in/rfrtrlpe 4), and of ( 5 ' as in rtirfA isaji), 
(;pas in^^/ir/(hu 4 i). ^ In nnal unaccented syllables it some- 
times becomes (i) as m guinea K^Vtn). 

(y) A'a//, found only in words of Fr. origin, is sounded (i/?) 
in beauty and its derivatives, and (/) in a few proper 
names, as Beauctuoup ibrijiiin'; in all other cases it is 
or (fl), as in bueeau ihiun)"';, muleau (rMid'i. 

(3) Ee has die sound of (/) as in feel iffl', and liefore r that 
of vf), las in peer (pi 4'. in been many persons sound it as (i) ; 
it has also this sound in breeefies ibri'tje/), cq^ee tk^’fiu 

(4) £i has the sound of if ' r.liielly in the combination cei^ 
as in receive', also in ieil, and in Sc. wortls, as teind. In 
other cases its usual sound is (r'l, .*is in vein, lii either, 
neither, it is variously sounded (f) and lai). In a few words, 
on account of (iertnanor Greek etymology, it is pronounced 
(ai’, as in eidcr-da^on, ophicleide. In unaccented final syl- 
lableii it beconies le), as in /ortn^n f^'reiP, smtereign. 

(5> F.0 (as a digraph) is sounded (f) in peopled^) in leopard, 
and (<»**) in yeoman. 

(6) Eu has the sound of d/2), and when followed by r that 
of (in\ as in euphony, Europe ; in unaccented syllables these 
sounds become (iw , du ', as in euphonious, neuralgia, < After 
i or r the first clement in these diphthongs is wholly or 
partially obscured : see L, R.) In a few Fr. words noL^fuily 
naturalized en retains its original sounds ((>), (J >, and {if . 

(7) Ervhsif the sounds of(i//), (i//), as in new (ni/2), A/at- 
thew (nuc'Hi/). 

^ (8) Ey is .sounded (/) In hey, and (/') in obey, they,pre^', 
it occurs most frequently in unaccented final syllables, with 
the sound (i), ns in donkey (d^'ijki), money. In eye and its 
derivatives and compounds it is pronounced (ai). 

I'he cases in which E is silent arc very numerous. 
The rule may be laid down that (except in foreign words 
not fully natunilized as to form) a final e is never sounded 
when there is another vowel in the word. 'J'hc silent e is 
due primarily to the ME. obscure ^e (;—()E. a, e, o, u, 
ora. Fr. e), which continued to be written lung after it ceased 
to be sounded. In imitation of the cases in which the silent 
e had this hi.HtDrical jmstification. it was in 16th c. very fre. 
quently added to almast all words ending phonetically with 
a cons. ; when the preceding vowel was ^ort and accented, 
VoL. IIL 


the final cons, was doubled, ns in bludde, hedde for blood, 
bed', a mute e after a single cons, implied that the preced- 
ing vowel was long. In our present spelling the use of 
silent e has lieeii greatly narrowed, but it is retained in the 
following cases ; ti) When it serve* to indicate that the 
vowel in the syllable is long; e. g. in n'/V/rtwain) romp.ared 
with win (win), paste (p?st) compared with past (post). 
When the qiumtity of the vowel is already shown by the 
use of a digraph, the e is no longer added, e.g. in soon, 
mean (in 16th c. often soone, meam\ unlc-ss the final cons, 
is s, s, or the voiced th (ft), as in house, breeze,^ sheathe. (2) 
When a word eiid.s phonetically with certain consonants 
which custom does not permit to be written in u final posi- 
tion, as %!, and I, r after con.sonants. (3) Where the silent 
e affects the pronunc. of a ^ireceding r or g. (4) After j or 5; 
preceded by u cons., as in burse, pulse, corpse, bronze, 
furze. (5) In words like infnite, rapine, etc., where the 
vowel of the final .syllable has become .short since the cs- 
tablisliincnt of the existing rules of spelling; and in words 
adopted Iroiii Fr. (6) In some anom.alous t:ases of diverse 
origin, as are, were, come, done, gone, some, one, none. 
^'hc silent e is omitted licfore fiexiotial suffixes beginning 
with a vowel, as in m<nnng', before it has l)ce.n usually 
retained, as in moveable, latfeable, unmistakeable, though 
many writers now prdfer to omit it, csp. when the vb. is a poly- 
syllable, Before suffixes beginning with a cons, the mute e 
is nearly always written; \\\ abridpment, ackmavledgment, 
jUdgiing, judgmeut, nursling, it is commonly omitted, 
but usage is divided except in the. last instance; in this 
Dictionary the e is retained after dg, iii uccurduiicu with 
general English analogies. 

The following are illustrations of the literary use 
of the letter : a. simply. 

ciooo /Ki.hHic 6Vnw. (i88o) 6 pa syx ongynnaft of ftam 
st.'i fe e. 1668 (). Price in F'llis E. K. Fpmunc, 1. iii. 11867) 
81 E soundcs like, ec^n lx;, eucn, ciiening, England, Eng- 
lish, etc. 1865 Miss^nc.i- Cle7>er H’om. of Earn. I, x. 249, 

1 can very easily alter the L into an E. 

b. as represt'Utini; the sound of which it is the 
usual syinhol. 

Z340 Hami'ock /'r. Consc. 485 If l»c child a woman be, 
When it e.s liorii it sajs * e, c .Ja; first letter, .of F.ve. 

II. Used as a symbol, with reference to its 
place (Rth'i in the alphabet, or (and) in the series 
if vowels ; also on various other grounds. 

1. 1C, e, c is used to denote anythiiif'; ocenpying 
the fifth place in a series (cf. A, B, C). 

2 . in Musie. K is the name of the 3rd note of 
the diatonic scale of C major, correspondinjj to 
ttti in the Sol-fa notation. Alsu the scale or key 
which has that note for its tonic. 

1848 Rimhaijit First Bk. Piano/. 54 Every black key ex- 
cept H-Hat and F.-t 1 at. z8. . ^is it was Written 229 A leap 
of the bow and fingers back to A ami E. 

3 . in : A universal ncg.'itive. 

18*7 WiiATF.T.v Logic 118501 49. 

4 . A^aui, E. 1 'he second clas.s of ralinjr on Lloyd’s 
books for the comparative excellence of meicliant 
ships. (Adm. Smyth.) 

6. Math. The lower-case e or ^ denotes ; a. The 
quantity 2-71828 . ., the base of Napier’s system 
of logarithms, b. The I^cckntkioity of an ellipse. 

i860 Salmon Conic Sect. xi.(i879) I h*"* nu«ntity e is 
called the eccentricity of the curve. 1873 B. Wii.i.iamson 
Diff. Calc, i, 21 The systciii [of logarithms] whose base i.s e. 
0. in Dyitamics \ ^ is tlicsymboloftheooeflicieiit 
of restitution or of elasticity. 

i8g6 Tait &. S'if.kle Dynain. Particle x. (1871) 344 I-ct 
e be the coefficient of rcHtitution. 

7 . in Electricity, e stands for the electromotive 
force of a single cell, R for the sum of .such forces. 

1885 S.P. Tiiomi’Son Elect r. Ijf Magn. 9 345. 

8. in Chem, E represents the clement Erbium. 

III. Abbreviations. 

a. E. “Various proper names, as Edwanl, Ellen; 
tes Engincer(s) in C.E. and K.E. b. = East, a 
point of the compass. C. E.E., E. & O.E. {fiomm.) 


■ss errors {afui omissions) excepted, d. E.M. =« Earl 
Marshal, e. r.^.=aLat. exempli giatia for the 
sake of example. 

B, obs. form of He; obs. Sc. form of Eye. 

E-, me. i^-:-OE. accented form of 
<1-. iSee A- pref. i and Av pref. 

prefix'^, occas. variant of Y-. Ohs. 

B-, prefix'^ 1.. shortened form of ex-, out of, 
occurring in words ad. or f. L., as emit, evacuate', 
see E.\-. 

Sa (/ a), dial. [lepr. OE. M, ME. sb.^ river.] 
A liver, running water. Still in use in Lanc/ ; in 
the feri-coiiiitry applied to the canals for drainage, 
in which sense it is usually spelt can [as if a. 
F. cau water]. Also attrih. Sec also Aa. 

b 1000 iEi i'Kic Cen. ii. 14 Sco fconV ca ys jf^ehaten Ku- 
fruli-1.1 *781 J. HirrroN Tour to Caves Gloss. «E. I>. .S.) 
Fa, a river along the sand.s on the sea shore. z86i Smili-.s 
Lives Engineers 1 . 63 'i’hey . . surveyed tin: new cans and 
.sluices, after which they relumed to Ely. 1865 Kings- 
i.i;.v //mw, XX, 'they rowed .nway for Otnvland, by many 
a mere and many an eo. 187s Whitby Gloss, lE. D. S.), 
Ea-^’oorsc, or Kau-coiir.sc, the water-ciuiiincL 

Each (ftj), a. (quasi-//'^>«.) Forms: o. I iS'lc, 
oblo, 2 -3 elo, mloh, 3 alo, aloh, i«2 elo, a-3 olch, 
(2 holoh, 3 elho ', 2 aob(e, (eo), 3 fleohe, 3-6 
echce, 5 6 eich, oyche, eache, 6- eaoh. 13 . i ylo, 
3-4 ilc, (3 il), 3-5 ilk(e, (3 Ortu. illo, illk), 6- Sc. 
(see Ii,K). 7. 2 uloh, 3 4 ilch^e, 5 ylohe, 2, 4 5 
uoh(e, 4 6 ich(o, 5 6 ychfe. 8. 1 xehwilo, 
-hwelo, -hwylc, 2 iwilch (Iwil, iwi), iwulc h, 
uwilch; (uwlch, uwil 1, (3 Orm, iwhillo), 4 uloh. 
f. I 6s-)hwilo, -hwolc, -hwylo, -wyle, 

2 aishwJlo, ewiloh, eilo, 5 ewe {accus. eulne), 
2- 4 ouch, 5 (Aor/,) euyeh. [The hi.storical lonns 
inseparable from this word represent three distinct 
but nearly synonymous words in OK. 

I. OE. fide, apn. OFris. el/fh, c/h, ik. f)ii. elk, 
OlKi. eogilfh tMIIG. moil.fL 

WGcr. phrase *aiwo{n ga/iko-z, corresp. to (.)F.. d 
^elic (see A adv., Ay, and Alike). The phra.se 
may perhaps best be explained as evolved from Ihc 
adverbial *aiwo>ji galikh ‘ever alike’, tlie fre- 
quent OIKi. eogilitho. In OK. (as in OFris. and 
Du.) tlie second word seems to have lost the 
prefix and the i of *d/ic. produced the 

umlaul in the first syllable. f.Sce, however, 3 
below.) The OE. «*/<' with long vowel is perhaps 
the ancestor of our moiiern lorin ; but already in 
the OE. period the vowel was tlialectally short' 
ened, and appears .as adc, idc, and yic. The two 
iormer g.ivc rise to such MFl forms as alc{Jti ache, 
clch ; the OE. ylc sccins to be recorded only in 
the (Mercian) Vesn. Psalter, but must have 
been widely diflused, as it became in southern 
MK. ufeh iji), ilrh, in west midland uch («), ich, 
and in cast tnidiand and north. Ilk, which still 
survives in north, dial, and in .Sc. (In Ilavelok the 
form ilc, ilk is occas. retlueed to il before a cons.) 
i. OE. gchwik 01 IG. gihwelth (see Y- and 
Which). This is the source of early ME. 
hailch, hvttlch, probably also tsf mvilch, uich; it 
is possible also that the 14 -15th c. uch(e may be 
from this source instead of being a continuation 
of the earlier ucA {ii) from OE. ylc. (LAyamon 
w'rites iwildel, iwidcl for iwilc del; similarly 
the Lambeth Homilies have uwil before cons., 
and accus. uwilne.) 
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EAGBB. 


SACB. 

3. OE. tti- h-)hwil€ « OIIG. eogikwelth^ {. 
WGcr. *atw0(n, OE. rf, Ay, always + *jgaAwa- 
Itko i *• OE. lehwilc (see above). (The umlaut is 
supposed to be due to the 1 in earlier form bf 
the pretix This word seems to be represented 
in ME. by the forms nvik {eulne iox*eukne accus. 
occurs once in i..ayamon), euychf eik, ewe, euck ; 
the forms eich, eye he, in 15 -i 0th c. may possibly in 
some cases belong to this scries rather than to a, 
to which they arc referred above.] 

A. Illustration of Ft>rms. 
a. rtos Ve$p, Psalter kw , 35 And slog oelc frumbram. 
/'looo Ags, Gasp. Matt. vii. 17 yElc treow byrd gode 
wKiStnias. c«75 Lamb. Horn. 13 Ic eou wuUc wericn wiO 
elciie herrn. I but, 75 Kc of heom wnit . . his uew. <1175 Coit, 
Horn. 217 penche 310 leic word of him swete. cisoo Trin. 
Call. Horn. 29 KIch pine of hclle is fremed on pre fold wise. 
Ibid. 31 fhiS deuel egged a;k'h nuan on his herte. Ibid. 91 
Klhc cristene man maked pis dai , . processio. Ibid. 99 Kches 
maniies soule. Ibid. 145 Hie clenscde heo seluen of ache 
synne. c xao5 Lay. 131 13 Wende ajchc oder bal hit weoren 
hcorebroder. 148 w llabbe .nlc god mon liis rihie. Ibid. 
29056 We wullcd ^elden sixti hundred pundeit to alchr.s 

J eres firsten. e X430 Sj>r Gener. xxxUi, And cache a Prince | 
iryng his seuible. ax50oA/.y..SV<7/<M^No. i9S6f, 3uiii A^im. ^ 
An:nit. 111 . 69 In hallc make fyre at cyohe a melc. a 1500 
Miracle Plays uSjS) if Leeve you not this cich «mc? , 
X570 B. Gooi;k Pop, kmy;d. 52 Echc heart was then 
pcruerscly bent, a iefioLd. I ’attx in Farr’s .S’. luj 'Vhy I 
doc.st thou put thy trust In things eiche tii.vle of clay. 1993 
Hookkh Hal. Pol. I. ii. (1611 J 3 That which doth assigne 
vnio each thing the kindc. 

A f 8*5 ^'esp. Psalter Ixxviiri]. 5 1 And slog ylc frumbearn 
on eordan. et 9 $o Gen. 4 * itp Ilk gres, ilc wurt, ilc 
birdhcl tre. a 1300 Havelok 1740 fl man to per he cam fro. 
Ibid. aii2 Of his mouth it com il del. 1340 Hami'oi.k Pr. 1 
Consc. 584 piLs foul with-in ilk iiiau cs. i 2430 Myr Tryam. \ 
1511 At ylke stroke the fyre owt hraste. 

7. c (zy$ Lamb. Horn. 65 Ulchc dei. aijoo Moral j 
Ode 90 in Cott. Horn. 365 Uches monnes pone, f iaoo [ 
Trin. Coll. IltWi. iSi llch man of his wise noted his swinch. 
1307 /•</«'. /i xi. In uch Ixitaiilc thou hadest pris. 

t *330 ArtA. Jjr . 4 /fr/. 3666 Ich of hem wel noble was. <: X340 
Cursor M. 35 ('I'rin.^ Vche fniyt, Jau men may fyndc. c 138a 
Wyclik Set. PCAs. 111 . 431 llche man pat is ordeyowl of (Tod 
to lie dainpncd. C1400 Ihslr. Troy 4046 Now wctc. ychc 
wegh. <'X4|^ Myuc 416 Vchc dayes bred. 1538 Starkkv 
b'Mglami I. li. 83, '1871) 29 Ychuue in hym .sclfe. Ibid. 38 
l/7ue euery man iche oilier. 

d. ci»$ V'esp. Psalter xitij. 2 Da idian sprfix:cnde is anra 
gehwclc to dwni ncstan. exx^^ Lamb. Horn. \\ Haidcn i 
from uwilche swinkc. Ibid. 13 uwii mon. Ibid. 17 God., 
hauet ihaten uwUnc..mon. Ibid, 121 Sell ut on iwulche 
half. Ibid. 133 Wid iwilche cristenc nionne be he tosended 
his halie iwriten. cxaoo Ormin 10784 Iwhillc man. c xaos 
Lav. 9^664 pat lond iwclde iwidel. Ibid. 258H0 He pu 
await Twildel. nays Luve Koh 125 in O, E. Misc, 97 
parinne i& vich batewes bote. — Paius 0/ Hell 151 ibiti, 151 
And hcore inewurd tiych del . . Kfl heo werfiep af in al. 

i. a 1000 Meir. Ihefh, xi v. 9 /F^hwetee da;;; arccru I'liserid. 
r xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. ja yi'.jihwylc ft ii6o Hatton G. 
aigliwilc) daex hscfd xenoh on hys ngenum ymbhoxan. rxt75 
Lamb. Horn. 17 pet pu l»e.odc eilcinon al .swa pu waldesl 
pet me dude be. Ibid, 93 Ewilcum of pan wurlnan. c xao5 
Lay. 596 pe king . . heihtc culne mon.^ a xsa5 J.eg. Kath. 
1231 On euch [Cotton AfS. cwcl wise in pc world. 0x340 
Lo/song in Cott. Horn. 205 On euchc half abutcii. 1480-7 
Prior of Bho.miioim in Paston Lett. 856 111 . 277 Kuyeh 
on in length xj 3«rda. 

B. Sigiiitication and uses. 

I. As adj. used attrib. 

1 . Every (individual of a number) regarded or 
*’ ' treated separately. 

The early use of each corresponded closely to the mod. 
use of lift compound Evuhy i —ever each the only difTerence 
being that it has always been ^ssible 10 use each when only 
two things are refciTcd to. Thus sentence with a sing, 
subject preceded by each would formerly) have been but 
slightly if at all altered in meaning by the substitution of a 
plural subject preceded by all. In modern usage each has 
.assumed the sense of the Lat. guisque, and implies .a 
distribution of the predicate or object parallel with the 
distribution of the subject (or conversely). An exception to 
(his rule results from the fact that we cannot use e^>ciy 
when only two persons or things are spoken of, so that in 
this case ettek retains it.s original c.xtendctl use. 

a. followed immediately by a sb. (In OE. 
.sometimes pi. ; afterwards always sing.) 

<: 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1 . 310 yElce wunde hyt ^ehadep. 
a X XS3 O. E. ChroH. an. 1 loi K otb’t mice geare sceolde . , preo 
pusend marc habban. r xaso Gen. A Ex. 581 1 Ic wntercs 
springe here strengde undede. exvjia IPilL Palemo i.i88 
uch whh pat it wist, c 1380 WvcLiF^rw. Ixxxvii. ScI.Wks. 

I. a«n Ebrctis cleticn cell water a see. c 1430 Sir Amadare 
I, Ichc mun in thayre degre. 1483 Marg. Poston's IVill 
in Leif, 86z 1 1 1 . 283, I wiille that ich lioiishold being iny 
tenaunt there have vyd. 15^ J. Dickkn.son Greene in Cone. 
(1878) 353 The bodyes cacTi>sicknessc may be expelled by 
choyce of symplex. 2664 Evelyn Hal, Hart. (1729) 187 
Gard’iiers h.ad need each Star as well to know.. as Sea- 
men. 174s Yoi'nc Nt. Th. 11. 286 Each night we die, Each 
inora are Ixim anew. iSao Kkats Lamia 573 Before each 
lucid panel fuming stood A censer. 1874 Moklky (Vw- 
^romise 123 Each citixen of (he latter is an incorpo- 
rated mcnilier of ihc former. 

tb. with a or an {one) before the sb. mod. 
each, r^ery). Obs. (For Sc. examples see Ilka.) 

c x\g% Lamb. Horn. 87 pel h^^ sculden ofTricn of elchaii 
hiwscivie gode an lomb. c xaoo Ormin 5726 lllcan iinncletic 
lUKst. a ixpoE. E. Psalter Ixxxviiifixi. 13 In ilka land, 
c 1350 tt’iil. Paleme 51 1 Vch a burn of pis world worschipep 
him one. 1393 Lanci.. P. PI. C. xxm. 19 He droiik of cche 
‘O* Pest. Ebor. 11. (1855) 22, I witc to ilka prcsl. . 
imjix. r x4s8 Toitrn. Tottenham 112 in Percy Reliq,, In 
ycha stedc ther lhay me sc. 


j 0. with ont used absol. (often distributing a 
* pi. subject or object ; cf. 4). In mod. use gcner< 
ally wi^crsedcti by every one, or by each absol. 
Fur examples sec Ilkane. 

97Z Blich^ Horn. 197 mj^ha^lctim anum para hongap 
leohtfmt. c XMD Ormin yij pktt tile an shollde witenn wel. 
a X33S Leg. Kath. 57 Eucjian Li his euena c xago Gen. 
4 Ex. 1379 Him and ilc>on his kaniel Wi 3 watres drinc 
ghe quemede wel. 1330 R. Bkcnnk Chron, 165 With po 
Udics ilkone. t'X34o G 7 ew. 4 Gr. Knt. 96 l4*ue vchon oper. 
1430 E. E. H ’ills (1682) 52, I will pi'll ilkoti off pe other 
thre ordirs . . haue x marc. ^ 15x3 DoutiLAS cEncis vii. 
vi. 55 'I'lie fader of goddU ichone. t5x3 Bradshaw St. 
ICetdturge {1848) 11^ She. .kysscdfliem ycheon. 1 53 4 Coveh- 
UAi.K Isa. xiiL 14 Juiery man shal tunie to his owiie people, 
& tic echune. X63X T. rowKLL Tom A U Trades 153 Everj* 
each one rcsi>ectively. 

d. rhra.se.s. On (f/Vi) each side, on each a 
side. : (now usually « on both sides \ formerly also 
-= on every side). In same sense, f On, in each 
half. Each dayi +uscd attrib. and in genitive 
case in sense * every day as applied to clothing, 
etc. t i'-ach other . — exfery other (i. e. every 

alternate). . . t Hack a deal, t each deal : every 
whit. Each kins : of every kind, every kind of; 
the northern form appeal's in one word as It.KiN. 
1375 Hakhour Bruce y.\\. 367 The. lord ofdowglass ay Had 
.spyis out on ilka syde. C X430 Chron. Vilod. 724 Wcpyng 
and sorwyug in ychc a syde. xgsx 'runNKR Herl>al I> vj,i, 
It groweth . . of it he syde of the iiygh way. 

CZ305 Lav. 14745 Briittcs . . hconi to>holden in .xchere 
hrdue. a 1339 Leg. Kath. 19 On euch half | - on every ^idej. 
1433 H ’itl 0/ Clanboioc Ho.) Myn echedaies gown. 

1748 Kichakuson Clarissa (iBt t) V 1 . 363 1 1 ended iti a com- 
promise for a fee each other lime. 

a 1300 Cursor AL 1364 Had vnderstmiden wele . . ilk [/•’. 
ilkuj dele. <1335 Chron. ling, in Ritson Meir. Rom. II. 
303 'I'lic iraitnur uchadel Sende hit to Dencmarke. c 1400 
St. Alexins (Vem.) 334 Rmdde hit .sipcti vch.'idel. c 1440 
Generydes 697 His thought was sett uoii hir ychc deell. 

aizspprov. Alfred 2^4 in (K K. Alisc, 126 Uyehes cunries 
inadiiies. c. 1350 Gen. «v Ex, 220 Ilc kinnes beste. 

0 . Ever each’, original form of Eveky, q. v. 

+ 2 . After withoul {Imton ) : - An y. Cf. A i.L A. 4. 
^897 -KRKn Gregitry's Past, xl. 288 Butan alcuni t*se. 

1 1173 Cott. Horn. 227 Acenned of pe feder on hcfcnc huioii 
clccr tiiodcr. c 1300 Kcket 480 Withoule cch delay. 

II. Absol. (quasi-/ra/i.) 

3 . With reference to a sb. going before, or fol- 
lowed by of. Sometimes inconettly with pi. vb. 

a 1000 C.i'dt0tou‘s Gen. 1521 (Gr.) /Eic bine selfa hegrindep 
gasles dugeduin. c 1330 Isce A. r s j|B6 Ciiaccek Afonkes 
/'. 163 He .. inakcdecli of hem to been his ihral. 1388 J. 
Udam. Demonstr. /)«c7/.(Arb.)5o If(>od do vsu.'illy bestow 
(loctiine and exhortation vpoii seiicrall persons, wherein 
eche is found to cxcell. x^8 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers 
Al. § 7. 354 Lach made it their work to retire inwardly to 
the Mea.sure of tirace In them;-clvcs. 1739 Chesi krk. Lett, 

1 . XXV, 93 Each of th<»c verses have live fccL 1783 Cowi'F-k 
Gilpin 213 All and each that pas.s’d that way Did join in the 
pursuit. 1837 J. H. Neavman Par. Serm. (vd. 2) 111 . x^ii. 
354 Each has Ins own place marked out for him. x87t M’or- 
I.KY f />//rt//v(i886) 3 ICach did much to. .purify the spiritual 
self-respect of mankind. 

4 . I )istributiug a plural subj. or obj. So equal each 
to each, said in (icometry of corrcs]>ouding jiarls, 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 pu onfengon hi;^ selc his 
pening. c 1400 Ueryn 8 j Lo! howe I he clowdis worchyn, cche 
to mete his ncich. c 15x0 Mokk /Vcirjr Wk.s.(i557) y/i Eche 
of them iifler their descruing. 1573 Mascall Garct. Cattle, 
Horses 151 Tnrmcrick, long Pepper, graines of Bay- 
berries, of vch a halfe iietiy worth. 1697 Dryden Pirg, 
Georg. IV. 958 Studious of Honey, each in his Degree. 17^ 
Burkk Pr. Rest. 19 His majesty's heirs and suecesisors, each 
in his lime and order. 1840 Larunkh Gcom. 164 The com- 
p'jiient plates . . being equal . . each to each in magnitude. 
1848 M Ai.AULAY Hist. Eng. I. 309 The lords of the bed- 
chamber i had) a tlioiisaml a year each. 

t b. Each (imirillectcd) has been occas. used to 
distribute a pron. in genit. pL 
16x5 Chai'Man Odyss, xin. 149 Two rocks . . whose r.nch 
strength bind.-!i The boiNt’rous waves in from the high-llown 
wiiid.s, 1704 Row'K Ulyss. 11. i. 944 'I’he imns-sie Goblei.s.. 
Whose each capacious Womb. .Portended witless Mirth. 

C. i )llc!i with reference to price ; apiece. 

Mod. They cost sixpence each. 1 paid sixpence each for 
them. 

6. EauJi other : used as a reciprocal pronoun in 
acc., dut., or genit. case ; one another. 

Originally this w'as a phra.se construed as in 4, each being 
the Mihjcct, and other (inflected in OE. dnerrre, (ft^rrs, 
eirfw/, etc. ) Ijcing govcnicil in acc., genit., or daL by a verb, 
prep., or .sb. 'J hls u.sc still occurs arch, or poet, (each to 
other, etc.). The worrls have however long become a com- 
(loiind (cf. Du. e/A'ander), so that we can say to each other, 
vj each other, etc. To use the word as a iiom. (* We know 
what each other are doing’) is n vulgarism occasionally 
hc.'irii. 

a xooo Battle ri Maldon 934 Us is eallum Jicarf 8a:t 
ure a:;^lnvylc oocnie bjddc. cxaoo Trin. Coll. Hotn, 
149 pat we hholdcit btwepen ure clch ()8i'cs sinne. 
Proclam. Hen. Hi in -Stubbs Set. Chart. 388 p;ct jcnc 
oper heipe part for to done. 2398 Trevksa Barth. De 
P. K. V. xxix. (1495) 140 Foulc.s ih.'U lyiie by blode ele 
not echc other, x^ Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 222 
Thous.'indes fell to the grounde echc vp other, X4B5 Ma- 
lory Arthur ii, vi, We wil lielpc cchn other. 1533 f.n, 
Kt.RNKHS Froiss. I. cxi. 333 IHej saluted them echc after 
other. 1538 Stakkfy England \. 3 Ych one to the profyt . 
of other. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. 11. 338 
1 1 elping eche other ho farre as wee may. 16x5 W adswor 1 h 
in Bedell Lett. (1694) 7 How these two could lie. .members 
. .participant each of other. 1847 Clarrndon Hist. Eeb, 


t. (XTpa) I. 37 Justled'cach the other too much. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. IV, 689 Responsive each to others note, 1709 
.Stkelc Toiler No. 47 P 9 These Two Ix^vers seem’d . .made 
for euch other. x8x6 J. Wii4iON City 0/ Plague 11. iii. 11 
That wc may see each other's faces. x8m Kra-i a Isabel .\xi, 
Each unconfines His bitter thoughts to other. i8a8 
Scott F. Al. Perth II. 94 To defy each other to mortal 
combat. 

C. Combinations. 

Certain iihrascs beginning with each were for- 
merly written as single words (cf. everybotiy) \ 
as each a dele {ilkadel, uchadel), each day s {echc- 
dates, cf. Sc. ilkaday), each man {eilemon, eachc' 
man), each one {tchone, ichone, Ilkanb; ; see ex- 
amples under A, B, See also iLKiN. 

Each, vnr. f. Eche v. Obs. 
t Ea'ch-whe're. Obs. [f. Each + Where.] 
Everywhere, in every part, on every side. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 13981 iTrin.) le.sus prerhed vche where. 
a 154X WvAiT Poet. Whs. (1861) E;u:h where where 
man doth live. 1553 Short Catech. in Liturgies, eic. Eduf. 
FI 11844) S'’? HirGodhead is in such .sort eacliwhcre, that 
it fillclti both heaven and earth, a 1649 Dm-’MM. of Hawi h, 
Poetns Wk.s. 11711) 43 From dark sepulchrc.s each where. 

Eadmede, -mod, vnr. ff. PId-mede, Obs., hu- 
inili^, EiiMoD a., humble, 
t Sa'di, tx. Obs. Forms : i 2-4 eadi, 

2 -3 flodi, mdij, edi, eddi. [Com. Teut,: OE. 
auiig = OSax. ddag;, OIKJ. dtas^, ON. audigr, 
wealthy, hajipy, (ioih. audags happy, f. OTeut. 
*audo-m, auiio-z riches + -go - ; see -Y.j 

1 . Rich, wealthy, luxniimis. 

rtxooo Crist 1497 iBusw.) Eurm ic wsc.s . . 8cCt 8u wunle 
cjtdi^. /'XX75 Lamb. Horn, 115 pel In: mid woh)e ne of- 
.silte lie ermne nc eadinc. a xaoo Alof al Ode •xj.’t in Lamb. 
Horn, 373 UndcrslondeS nii to me tdi [other AlS.^, cadi, 
edye, a;idi] men and ariiie. t zaos Lav. 2361 An eord-hu.s 
eadi h feier. 

2 . llapiiy, fortunate, well-omened. Also, Bles-sed, 
.saintly ; .<»aid of persun.s and their .actions. 

cBag Vesp. Psalter cxviil (cx-ix.) 3 Ead^e unwemme in 
we;5c. a 1000 Guthlac iGr.; 147 Siflflan biot^ gcstieh Eudi^ 
oretta. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 47 ACdie and blesscde beon 
allc l<co pe iliercA godes wcurdes .'ind lieom athaldcA v 1335 
.‘iucr.R. 142 Heo bolden hire up mid hore (if holincsse, iiJii 
mid hore eadic buneii. c'ia5D(/c». iV Ex. 2086 *Me wore 
Icuere,' (|uad loscph, ‘Of eddi drcnies rccheu <‘13x5 

SiioKivKAM 399 I'lic eaUi levedy li.#'. the Blc.ssed Vlfghil. 

Hence t.^di;ile53c (Orra.) [see -lo(3 K.], hap- 
piness, prosperity, f Sadily adv., in a blessed 
or fortunate manner, f Sadlates*, hiippincs's, 
prosj-ierity ; blessedness. 

a xooo Jiturwulf 100 Swu pa driht-gunmn drcamuni 
lifdon eadigUcc. ( xtoo Trin, Coil. Hotn. 33 pc fulle edi- 
ncsse of paradis. c zsoo Oh.MiN 5706 Pe sexte seollhc.ss aedi^- 
le33C. a 1335 Ancr. R. ;{2b Ediiiouiiessc cadiliche bigiler) 
lire JfOiicrd. r/S34o Ixeisun in Cott. Horn. 189 pu haucM 
pin I'dincs.se, and ti mtirhcle heh-.-ichipe. 

Eadifih, obs. form of Kddinii. 
tEa’dneSB. Oh. Forms : i eadnis, 2 ed' 
nesBO. [OE. Mnis, f. cad wealth ~ OHO. bl, bd, 
ON. r—OTeut. ^atido’tn, audo-z; see -nkss. 
(The OE. ead atij. wealthy is of doubtful genuine- 
ness.) Cf. Eadi, Eadinehn.] Happiness, Inxiir;^. 

a xooo Runic PocmsigjT.) 4 Osby8. .coda ^ehw.vni eadnis 
and tohyht. c X 300 '/>/«. Coll. Horn. 75 Ednesse lelieft pc 
munnes shrifte. 

Eager, var. form of Eaore, tidal wave. 

Eager «• Forms; 3-7 egre, 4-5 

o«or, egyr, 4-6 egir, 5 eegre, 5 -6 aygre, f> 
eigre, eygro, egor, egar, aeygre, 7 eegre, 6~ 
eager. [a. OF. aigre sharp, keen, sour L. acre-nt 
acc. of acer sharp, pungent, swift, strenuous. 

(Senses 1, 9, 4, 5 are taken from Fr. ; 6 seems a specially 
Eng. devclopineiit.)! 

1. Of material tliing.s or jihysical conditions. 

1 1 . Pungent, acrid, keen to the taste or other 
senses. Of medicines : Sharp or violent in opera- 
tion. Of diseases: Acute, severe. Obs. 

rx374C'fiAecKR /fae'/A.<i868) t.v.'j!5 Amoremy^tyand more 
egre medicine. 1344 Fmakk Regim. /.ji/fc (1546) 1 3, Those 
diseases are excedynge egre, sharp and almost importable 
of (leyne. 1374 Newton Health Mag. 14 To mingle, .swcctc 
and toothsome with sower and eigre. rx6oo Shaks. Soun. 
cxviii, To make our appetites more keenc With eager com- 
pounds we onr pallat vrge. i6ox Holland Pliny xix. v, 
Df all this bulbous kind, the Sea-onyoii Is reputed chiefe. . « 
there i.s nut any more iegre and biting than il. 
b. Said of cold (after quot. 1602). 
x 6 oa Shaks. Hatn. i. iv. 9 It is a nipping and an eager 
ayre. x8m J- Kennedy .V tw/Arw B. (i860) 100 Imparted .an 
eager chill iiiesH to the .atmosphere. i8l^ S'ievenhon He^v 
Arab. Nts. 180 I’he eager air of the seaside, 
t C. _fig. Of words : Biting, keen. Obs. 
c 1386 Ciiauckr Afelibeus' f 212 Thou shall rather . . 
flee fro the sweete wordcs of flaterynge preisercs than fro 
the egre wordes of thy freend. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. 
vi. 68 Vex him with eager Words. « Rich. II, i. i. 49 'I he 
bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 
t 2 . spec. Sour, acid, tart. Obs. [So Fr. aigre^ 
f 1330 Med. MS. in Archofol. XXX. 35a Eysyl or egyr 
wyn. ^1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 4 C^ornipt wiyn, pal is, 
rotyn, but not egre. 1575 Art of Planting 39 The wylde 
and eager Cherry tree. x6m Shaks. Ham. 1. y. 69 It doth 
posset Ami curd like Aygre droppingR into Milke. a 17x7 
i’AKNKLL Hn'mit 39 Bread of the coursest Hort, with eager 
wine. 1737 Bradley Hiei. I, ».v. It was 

hard to brew Drink which would be line before it was eager. 





3 . t ft* Of a cutting instrument : Sharp {obs. 
rare.) h.techn. Of certain tools : * Biting* keenly. 

(1611 Chapman Iliad x. 150 The eager razor's edge. 
i8gi J. Holland Manuf. Metals II. 139 [The tool repre* 
seritcd in the figure] is what the artisan calls an eager tool, 
and is used for rod^ing the work ; it has a . . semicircular 
edge, so formed as to bite keenly. 

1 4 . Of metals ; Imperfectly tempered, brittle. 
[So Fr. ai^Ct opposed to (i<nix,'\ 

*Sto North PMarck 378 ^Phe Iron Coyn of Sparta . . was 
so eager and brittle by means of this temMr. that. etc. 1690 
Lockk Hum. Uml. iii. vL §35 Gold will be sometimes so 
eager . . that it will os little endure the Hammer as Glass 
itself. 17^-6 W. Lewis in Phil, Train. XCiil. 78 noUt 
Iron or steel . .render gold hard and eager. 

II. Of living beings or tbeir attributes. 

1 6 . Strenuous, ardent, impetuous ; fierce, angry. 
.Said of persons, their actions and attributes. 
Ohs. 

ia97 R. Glouc. 80 pis Britones were so egre. .pat po Ko- 
inaynes and here kyng gonne fle alte laste. rzjjto Sir 
Firumb. 144 Roland answerede wyp e^rc mod. ^1400 
Destr. Trev 541*; Yinasus. yrfull, egor ol willc. 1475 Bk. 
Nohlessty Cruell and egre werre. 1485 Malory Arthur 
f. xiv (1817) With an egyr countenaunce. 13x3 Douglas 
4 KneU IX. xi. sS Kgyr of ihar wyllis. 1555 Fardle Faciont 
Pref. 17 F.chonc cuntendeth with eigre mode and bitter 
dispute. x6xo Hoi.iJtND Camden's Hrit. ii. 137 His mo-st 
a:gre enemy. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety ix. i r. »g8 Glut the 
eagerest Mnalice. 17^ CiiEYNii: Eng. Malady 11. viii. | 7 
(1734] 201 When the Conflict, .is very hot, brisk, and eager, 
.wc .%!! agree to cull it a Fever. 

t b. Of beasts and birds of prey : Fierce, savage. 
Also transf. Obs. 

c 1386 CiiAUCRK Clerhrs 7 \ 1 143 F.cre as Is a Tygre. 1330 
pALSGU. 311/1 Egar, fierce, .as a wyld bcest is. x583SrANY> 
ifUSST /EneU 1. (Arb.) 21 *llie .southwyiul mercilc.s eager. 

6 . Of persons : Full of keen desire or appetite ; 
inip.atiently longing to do or obtain something. 
Const, inf. ; after., for, ’\'of (the thing desired); 
about, in, upon (a task, matter, or concern). 
Also of (It siies or appetites : Intense, impatient. 

«' 1400 Destr. 'Troy 3753 Munelay the mighty was , . 
Auntr^ in .irniys, egerorwer. X56X Norton & .Sackv. 
iJorl'i^e TCKtS AAcr nloud so cigre were thy thirst. 1596 
.Si'KNSKR F. Q. I. viii. 6 Eger grcedine!4.se. 1647 Clarkn* 
ODN Hist. Kcb. I. I. 40 He. . found others to be less eager 
in the pursuit of his Friendship. 1695 Wi.ackmore J'r. 
.-{rth. IX. 432 F-agcr of fame, and of the promis'd Prize. 
1719 Du FtiK Crasee (1841*) I. 319 The Captain was so eager 
. . I hut Ik: could hardly have I'aticnce t«) let him come so 
near as to be sure of him. 173a Law Serious C. xii. («d 2) 
189 He is eager upon it. 1751 Johnson Pambi. No. 153 R 5 
Eager of any Intelligence that iitiglu increase it. 2759 
Rodertson Hist. Scot. 1 . 11. 133 She h.id become .icciuainted 
with the eager and impatient temper of the nation. 1769 
— Chns. I'\ ill. VII. 2 He wa.s eager for war. 1793 
Kuhkk Covr. (1844) IV. 177, I urn not now so eager about 
your coming to town as I was. X796 Morse /Inter. Ccog. 

1 . 2UX The enemy, .being eager in plundering the baggage 
of the de:pl. 1836 Tiiimi.wai.l (/>*•«<• 111 . xix. 106 They 
arc . . eager for foreign expeditions. 1849 
Lamps V. § 10. 146 How much of imperfection, .the eyes of 
those eager builders could endiite. 1883 Mamh. Exam. 

96 Nov. 4/2 hfakeis are not eager to book fresh orders. 

b. Of actions, gestures, looks, etc. : Ch.iracter- 
ized by or manifc.sting alacrity or impatient dc.sire. 

I'hrascs like eager eon/Hct, pursuit, originally belonged 
rather to s, Imi modern feeling coiinccLsthcm with this sense. 

1697 Dxyoen Firg. (Jeorg. n. 645 F.arly Vixiiants, With 
eager Eyes devouring. .The breathing Figures of Corinth- 
ian Brass. 1732 Bekkelky Alciphr. ii, § 16 Wks. 1871 II. 

84 Those gentlemen who .are c.'died men of pleasure, from 
their eager pursuit of it. 1853 Korek rsuN .Serin. Ser. iii. 
xi. (1870) 131 An epistle .'ibounding with llie most earnest 
and eager controversy. x866 G. M acuon Ai.n A nn. Q, Neighb. 
xiti. (1878) 253 The unr.ons«:iousIy c.ager way in which he 
looked at the eatables 1873 bccKLi!: Civilis. viii. 457 Eager 
iniiphulding rights of kings. 

+ 7 . spec. Iliuigry v?orig. techn. in Fahonry). 
Of the eyes: Hungry-looking. Obs. 

1486 Bk. .St. Albans Cvj, The hawke will be vciy* cegre 
and gleetoiisof the seeketicss. Z573TURHERV. Uk. Falconrie 
frtr> When your fidcons be skoured and clr.ane so as lieyng 
.sharp set they may be called hungrie hawkes, or .as faulco- 
ners tcariiie them eagre hawkes. X693 vv. UOOI'RTSON j 
Phraseol. Gen. si6 Eager or sharp set, i.c. hungry. lyxa 
Steelk sped. No. 266 N2 Her cycK W'cre wan and eager. 
1766 Anstky Btith Guide v. 75 Your Frenchman socager, 
With all his Soup Meagre. 

III. Comb., as eager-eyed, -hearted, -looking 
adjs. ; also f eagor-duloe, -sweet a., acid anti 
sweet. [Cf. AlOlllil-iraUX, AGROI)OLCK.j 

x8ao Keats Eve St. Agnes iv, The carved angels, ever 
eager-eyed, 1805 Words w. Incid. Favourite Dog ix Every 
dog is e.ager-hc.irted. i 8 sSi 9 r-i;. Jonathan II. 77 His eager- 
losing red eyes. 1548 Udali. Erasnt. Par. Luke 3 a. The 
eagredulcc sauce of the paraphrase. Ibid. Pref. 5 b, If with 
viticgre it be made eagrraulcc. Ibid. 3 Engredulce. x6i6 
SUKKL. & Markii. Countr. Far»n 416 As coMCertiiiig Ciders 
. . the eager sweet are much better . . than the harsh sweet 

t Sft'ger^ tt* Obs. Also 4-5 egren. [ad. OI*'. 
aii^ier, aigroier ; ^ cf. prec.] trans. To excite, 
irritate, provoke; in quot. 1581 to irritate physic- 
ally ; also rcfl. to become exasperated. 

(' S374 CiiAucKR /tfrM. (1868) IV. vL 141 )hi nature of som 
man is so . . vncouenable )»at. .^uerte. .iny^te raher egren 
hym to done felonies, c 1400 Destr. Trey 7329 He anmirt 
hym full euyll, & egerd hym with. sgSx Mulcaster Post- 
time xvi, (x88;) 77 Ibey that be gawled or byled within, 
may neither ruime nor wraatle, for eagering the inward. 


3 

SBftirerly (f'gdiU), adv. [f. Eaokb a. + -lt 
1 1 . dharpiy, pun|^ntly, keenly ; violently, harshly, 
severely. Obs. ^ 

1377 Lanoi- P. pi. B. xix. 376 |>anne welled wider for 
wikked werkes, I^crlich em^ge out of in|nnes eyen. 
r 145^ ITut. de la Tour 82 The more thiraynne is ab- 
hominable the egerlyer the! be tempted bi the deiiellc. X480 
Caxion (‘hitfs Met. xi. xxi, I am more atgrely tempested, 
than he wa.s wyth the floodcs of the .see.^ 1553 Balk f^oea- 
cyan in Itarl. Mik. (Malh.) 1 . 341 W'ithin 11 dayes aAcr 
was 1 sick aga)m, so cgerly, etc. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 650 Raine, which n-osc so eagerly . . that it seemed 
the depth of Winter had. .been come in. 

+ b. To bear eagerly [tr. eteide ferre. Vulg. ; cf. | 
also i .at. Kgre ferre, which may hiive been some- | 
times confused] : to take amiss, be grieved at. Obs. | 
13^ Vl\c\.w Ecclus. iv.9 Egreli or heuyly here thuu not 
in thi soule. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) 1. xxxv. 
(1495)29 a/r, Whyclie thynge. .Cypr)’an bare aygrcly. 1598 
Chapman Uiwl 1. 99 Agamemnon rose, eagerly bearing an. 
t 2 . Angrily, fiercely, bitterly, malignantly. Obs. 
X377 Langl. P. pi. IJ. XVI. 64 Egrdich he loked on me. 
c X450 Lonei.ich Grail xxxvii. 698 A lyowti ihat luked ful 
egerlye. 1609 B. Junson Sil. Worn. 11. ii. 81 Him .she loves 
must, she will seeme to hate cagerlic.st. 

3 . Iinpclttously, swiftly. tNow only in phrases 
like eagerly pursuing, which appro.ich sense 4). 

IMO R. Bhunne Ckron. 39 To ]»e ciie pei went egrely, & 
diJpo kynges fle. 1375 Bahhuur Bruce vi. 427 Duiigla.s . . 
full cgirly Assalit. <^>4^ Merlin x. 158 He. .rode a-cein 
hym lull cgerly. 1613 Shaks. tim. Ft It. iii. ii. 240 How 
eagerly ye follow niy disgraces. 1655 Earl Orrkry /*ar- 
then. (1676) 23 Who were eagerly pursuing the Parthiaiis. 

4 . In an eager in.anncr ; with impatient desire, 
promptitude, or alacrity. 

t6oi Shak.s, Jnl. C. v. iii. 7 Brutus . . hauing .some nd- 
uaiitage on Octauiti^ Tooke it too eagerly. 17x9 De Foe 
O wsixf ( 1840) II. viii. 184 Eagerly hungry. 1781 Giuuon 
Dec/, if F. 1 II. 114 The oath ol fidelity was eagerly taken by 
every order of the state. 1855 Macaui.ay Hist. Eng. 111 . 
546 An nnprinciplcd minister eagerly accepted the services 
of these inercenarics. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. (1880) 
i^'l’hank.sgivings. .in which the people eagerly look piul. 

SagerneSB (I'goims). [f. P^aukh a. + -Nha.s.] 
'Phe state or quality of being Kager. 

+ 1 . a. Pungency of taste, b. Acidity, sourness. 
X490 Ahnolde Citron. (t8ii) H2 AUe maiier auenturs 
..ol alle the sayd wynes, lecage forth rind egirncssc of 
the same oonly excepie. 1558 Wakde tr. Ale.ris' .Seer. (1568) 
xti6a, .Siigre for to modenile the cygrciicssc of the Alome. 
x6oi Hoi LAND Pliny xix. viii, Senvic. .slewed in some con* 
venient licpior, in .such .sort, as a man slial not. .cumplaiiic 
of any cagerncssc that it hath. 1713 Loud, if Country 
Bran, II. (1743) 104 By. . Boiling, the Wort is. .more able to 
resist Eagerness and Putrefaction. 

t 2 . Acerbity, bitterness, irritability. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 4 Ire, cgrencs.se, and feerHnR.sse is 
hoUien fur a vertu in the lion. 1571 (ioi.iUNn Calvin on Ps, 
xviii. 1 . 56 Saul had |H.T.secutcd him with greater litrte and 
egrenesse than all the rest. x6a4 Bkdkli. Lett. ii. 47 This 
eagreiiesse is not inutuall. 

1 8. Of metals : Defective temper, brittlent?ss. 
i6aa Mai.ynhs Anc. Law-Menh. 289 it laketh away the 
ciigrenesse of Bra.s.sc. 

4 . Keenness, swiftne.ss. 

1831 J, Holland Manuf. Metals I. 290 These .stones 
[grimlstones forcullcryl arc of a iicculiar grit, .'iiul cut W'ith 
great eagernv.ss. 

t 5 . Impetuosity, Ilcrcenoss. Obs. 

C‘X400 Melayne 915 Aftir armours he askede lytte, For 
cgcrncs.se he loiighe. 1485 Malory // r/ANr 1. XVU817) ’I’hcy 
were so OMir.agyous that many Kiiyghtes.shokc. .fortgrenes. 
i 6 « 5 . Manley Grotins’ J.tnv-C. ICarrs 417 Nor the Sea 
it .self, can put a stop to their llicars’] eagerness. 1678 
Ea,.l .\Iuknay in Lauderdale Pap. (1885) III. Ixxx, 131 
The Kinge . . hecaetn puell and he shoukc withe engernes, 

0 . Keenness of appetite or desire ; impatient haste 
to do or obtain something. Con.st. of, for, or inf 

i486 Bk, .St. Albans Avijb, Moiiy an hawke for eger- 
nesse when he sliuhle nomme a fowlc he secsith hot the 
fedei is. *589 PfriENHAM /Wr/r (1869) 239 Industrie is 
a liuely and vnwci ied search and occu}.iation in honc.st things, 
egernesse is an .'in)H tite in Ixise and small matters. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Eef. (1^75)69 Wc. .find not. . that Satisfaction 
. . that the Eagerness of our unruly Appetitc.s promise.s us. 
•697 Drvukn I'irg. Georg' Dud., An c.’igerncss of l,tviriiing 
more. 1741 RiCiiAKUsoN Pamela 1. 18 * Wh.it say’st thou my 
Girl?' said he, with some IC.'igcrness. 1870 Bryan r Homer 
I. VI. 184 Let no man througli eagerness for spoil Linger 
behind tlic rest. 

Eagle Forms : 4 7 oglo, 5 ogylle, 

6 ae^e, 6-7 mgle, 6- eaglo ; also 4-5 a negle, 
neggle. [M egle, a. OF. eglc, aigU = Pr. aigla. 
It. aquila, Sp., i g. aguila'.-A... aquila.^ 

1 . The name commonly given to any of the 
larger Diurnal Birds-of-prey which are nut Vul- 
luies ; though some birds arc accounted Kagics by 
ornithologists which arc smaller than certain 
Buzzards. Two species of Eagle arc natives of 
Britain ; the Golden Eagle {Aquila chrysaiUus',, 
almost conhiied in these islancls to the mountainous 
parts of Scotland and Ireland ; and the Sea, or 
White-tailed Eagle {Haliaitus albicilld) found on 
the coasts of the same countries. M uch resembling 
the latter is the Bald or White-headed Eaglo 
T//. leueocephalus), the emblematic biid of the 
United States of America. 

The strength, keen vision, graceful and powerful flight of 
the eagle are proverbial, and have given to him the mlc of 
the king of birds. 


EAGLE. 

r 13180 WvcLip .Serm. xxx. Scl. Wks. II. tio Lyke to a 
fleynge egle. 1381 — Jer. iv. 13 Swiftere than eglis his 
flora, c 1475 Voc. in Wr-Wfllcker 701 Hec aguita, a negylle. 
Ibid. 761 A egyle. 153* Covbrdale Obad. 4 I'hotigh tnoii 
wentest yp as hye astne Acglc. 1606 HoLtJtND Sueton. 
81 An snatched a peecc of bread out of hiir hand. 1607 

Shakh. ‘I imon iv. iii. 224 'I'lic-se moyst Trees, That lutue 
out-liu'd the Eagle. 1766 Pennant if < ni/. (1768) 1 . 123 Eagles 
arc remarkable for their longevity. z8ea I.owr.1.1. Poet, 
fk'ks. (1879) 391/a Ninety miles oflT as the eagle flies. i89i 
Browning La Saisiat 25 Can I make my eye an eagle'.s? 
b. with prefixed word defining the species. 

1688 1 . Clavion in Phil. Trans. XV M. 089 The largest 1 
take to be that they call the Grey Eagle. 1790 Pennant 
Tour in Scott. II. 24 Sea Eagles breed in ruined towers, 
but quit the country in winter ; the black eagles continue 
there the whole year. 1803 Pic Nic No. 6 (1B06) 1 . 224 
'I'he fierce bald-eaglc, tyrant of thy native woods. 1865 
Gould Birds of Australia I. 9 The natural ditiposition of 
the Wedge-tailed Eagle leads it to frequent the interior 
portion of the country. 

Q. fg. (often with ullusion to 2 a, b.) 

,1611 Shak.s. Cymb. v. v. 473 Our princely Eagle Th' Im- 
periall Caesar. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872 5 11 . 126 
Those two Sonnes of the Russian ICagle. zSai Shelley 
Hellas 47 Russia's famisfi’d e.igles Dare not to prey f>eneatfi 
the crescent’s light. 1B47 I'ennyson Print', iv. 64 Hope, a 
poising eagle. 

2 . A ligure of the bird used for any purpose : 

a. as an ensign in the Roman army, and as an 
ensign and badge in the French army under the 
empire. 

1400 Morte Arth. 360 Hys egle to touche, l>at borne es 
in his hanerc. 1601 Holland Piiny 1 . 273 Caius Marius. . 
ordained, that the legions . . should liuuc the Egle for 
their standard. i 7 ao O/ell Vertai's Rotn. Kep. 11 . xt. ifii 
Cinna flaiter'd Valerius, .that Sylla’s Soldiers, .would soon 
desert 10 his Eagles. i8ia Wellington Disp^ 21, 24 July 
ill Examiner 24 Aug. S 3 S/^ I'b*^ Eagles and Colours taken 
from the enemy. 18x5 J. W. Crokek in Papers (1884) l.iii. 
73 'rhe broken eagles wliich the French soldiers wore 011 
the fronts of their caps. t86a Merivale Rom. limP. 11865) 
IV. xxxviii. 348 Their eagles were retained a.s tropnicK. 

b. as an .armorial bearing ; esp. of the Holy 
Roman Enqiire, and of the various nuxlcrn ciu- 
pires, as the Austrian, French, German, and Rus 
sian. Also tis the badge of nn order of knighthood. 

c *386 Cii/Mu KR Monies T. 393 The fecid of snow, wiifi 
lliegle of hlak ther-Inne. 1705 Loud. Caa. No. 4182/1 A 
new Order of Knighthood, called the Order ol the White 
Eugli*. 1707 Jb/d. No. 4354/2 Knight of the Order of the 
Prussian E.-tgle. 1845 *'>• Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref 

I. I. i.|9 Thu . . cities . . which bear the imperial eagle in 
I heir arin-s. 

c. .18 the sign (or appellation) of nn inn. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friats (185a) 75 At the syne of the 
Eggylle. 

3 . Ajiplied to certain objects made in the form 
of an eagle ; such as a biass (or wooden) lectern 
in a church ; the nuqiulla containing the anointiog 
oil used at coronations ; a clasp for a belt, etc. 

1766 Entick London IV. 213 'I'he reader’s desk is an hi- 
do.surc . . in which is a . . bro-ss pillar supporting an eagle. 
x8ao A. Taylor Glory of Regal, 61 A spoon into which the 
oil is poured from the tmik of the eaglc^ x8^ Parker 
Gloss. .Anhit. I. 787 A common form for brass uricnis. .i.s 
that of an e.iglp., , with wings expanded to receive the bixik. 
184a T ivNNY.soN Godiva 4j She . . Uncla.sp'd the wedded 
eagles of her bell. iSga 'I'tiACKERAV Esmond 11. vi, Mr. 
Tushcr. .read from the eagle. 

4 . The asteiism Aquila, one of the northern 
constellations, f Fagle-star, Altair or a Aquil.T. 

1551 Uecordi!; Cast. Rmmd, 2C4 Towardc the southe, is 
the Egle, inchidyngc! 9 st,im's. i6ox Holland Pliny 

II . 522 From the EgU:-siar. 1^ Iax'kvp.r Heavens yet\. \o 
329 111 the west appears Atair, in the Eagle. 

5 . A coin bearing the image of the bird ; spet. 
a coin of base melal current in England .at the 
accession of Edward 1 ; a gold coin of the United 
Slates, value ten dollars. Double-eagle : a U. S. 
coin woiih twenty dollars. 

[t 1350 W. HKMiNGuuRGuC’^yvw/r/MK (iS-iy' G- 
.. pcssirni mctalli, jxiMardorum. crocardorum .. aiiiiilariiin, 
etc J 1753 C-HAMHKHS Cycl. Sttpp. s. v., Hc. . d..(;i y'd the u.se of 
the.se Eaglc.s, and other the like kinds of i oin. a 1850 
Rossettl Dante <jr Circ. 1. (1874) voy Quite » eJut of eugle- 
picces. i860 Bartleit Did. Am, r. s.v., Jjine .ire also 
douhle-eagle.s of iweiily dollars, us well a.s Imlf and quarler- 
eaglcH. 

0 . Sea Eagle', fa. propt'rly the White-tailed 
Eagle {Ilaltaetus albuilh), which older writers 
confounded with the (Lsprey or so-tallcd Wishing 
Engle. Tennant, Hril. Aool. (1766) 140, refers to 
Sibbald as having applied tins name to the Skua. 
1766 Pe.vnant Brit. ZooL fi j. 

b. a s]>ecit:s of Skate, Myliobaies marginata. 
[.So P'r. aigle de mer'. .see (juot.J 
i847(;:ari*knii R Zoel. 8584 The Myliobntert receives it .s 
I'liniinon name of Sea-eagle from having the pectoral fins 
of extreme breadth, so that it much resembles a bird of prey 
with its wings exp.'tnricd. 

1 7 . Arch. The gable of a house ; the pediment 
of a temple. [Iransl. L. Gr. utrds, iUtoi/ui. j 

168a WiiRi.EK joum. Greece v. 360 The Figures of the 
Front, which rhe Antients called the Eagle. Ibid. 388 On 
tlie highest point of tlie Eagle ix a broad Stone laid. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.y. 

t 8. Cant. ‘ 'I’hc winning Gamester * {New Cant. 
Diet. 1725). Obs. 

1- a 
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XAGLB-EYED. 

9 . Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 
xMj K Fmancis Angling x, (ifiSo) 36i> There are two 
Eaalcfl, the grey and yellow. 

iD. Comb. a. attrib., as eagMark^ -claw, -cyOy 
•flight, ‘height, ‘Plume, -plumage, -radiance, -speed, 
-spirit, -staiuiard ; b. objective, as eagle-bajjiing 
adj., -bearer', c. parasynthetic deriv.,as 
-pinioned, -sighted,-wingedos}i)^^. \ eagle-like 
adv. Also eagle-cook, a weathcr-cock ; eagle- 
fisher, the Osprey; t eagle-flower, the Balsam 
{Impatiens Balsamina ) ; eagle - ray, -skate ( = 
sense 6 b) ; t eagle-wit, a person of penetrating 
intellect. Also E.\(iLE-BYEi), -hawk, -owl, -ston k. 

xSai Shrllkv Prometh. Unb. i. i. ao This wall of *eagle* 
baiHina mountain. 1875 Browning Aristoph. Abol. Ais* 
khulo^^ hi'unze-throat 'cagle^bark at blood. i 6 s» Kuwlanu 
MoHptfs Tiieat. ins. 939 The mouth forked and ’'Eagle* 
biird. tnjPis/uries L.shib. Catal. 19s *Kagle-claw trap. 
1667 E. Chambkki.aynk.SV. lV. Brit. i. iii. x. (1743) 213 On 
it was a Cross, .and on that an ^Eagle-cock of Copper gill. 
[1603 CiiKTTLC, etc. Patirni Grissit 12 Women have 
*ea>ne’.s e^^’cs To pry even to the heart.] ^18x9 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111. (1871; ia<» The eagle eyes of 
informers.^ Lonuk. Hiaiv. x. 149 (liawatha. .hardly 
touched his “caglc-feathers As he entered at the do<jrway. 
1849 C. Sr. John Tour Suthld. 1 . 24 A shepherd told us 
of a nest of the *Eaglc Fisher. 1851 Gai.i knc:.\ tr. Moriotti's 
Holy 337 *Eag]c- 11 ight of genius w.xs out of the question 
with hint. X7W Chambkrs Cycl. (cd. Kees) s. v. BaUawinr, 
The other [species] is from China, .must commonly c.allcrl 
the immortal "‘eagle-flower. 1741 Comp/. I'am.-Pin^r 11. 
iii. 386 Trees and Shrubs which arc now in Flower, as . . 
Ocnistella, Eagle Flower, 1884 Tk.nnyson Briket 29 At 
such an '^cagle-iieiglit I stand, a 1600 J. Kkvan Ps. cxxvii. 
in Farr’s .i'. P. 335^E.aglcdikc his fame shall mount, a i6a6 
K. Harris Henemah's RecazK (1630) 29 Good men will blc.ss 
Cod for an eagle-like body. z8oo Burns Wks. 111. 301 
Dangers, ^eagle-pinioned, bold. Soar around each ciifly 
hold. x8xx Scott Roderkk 28 Morena’s ''cagle-pluiue 
adorned his cre.st. 18x3 Scan Trienn. 11. ix, 'Eagle-plum- 
age deck’d her hair. 17x7 Fknion Poems 160 (J<hI.) ' fhc 
nectar’d sweets supply ^Eagle-radiance to the iaded eye. 
1858 Gossk Marine /ool. ii. 151 Myliobatis (Cuv.) "Eagle 
Ray. H cad projecting ; pectorals ex tended like wings. 1588 
S11AK.S. A. /.. A. IV. iii. 226 What peremptory "Eagle-sighted 
rye Dares lookc ? X637 Huvwood A’o>. Kings i. i. Wks. 1874 
VI. 7, 1 was borne Eaglc-.sighied. and to ga/e In the Suns 
fore-head. x 64 *.J. Jackson True Eitang. T. 11. 113 S. John 
having written his Eagle-sighted Gospel. x88s .VA James's 
Gaz. X5 Mar. 6/1 The fonnidiible sting-ray, "eagle skate, or 
there. 17x5 l*oi'E Odyss. 1. 413 Abrupt, with "caglc-specd 
.she cut the sky. X817 Byron /.ament Tasso a "Eagle-spirit 
of a child of song. x8xx Scott Roderick 4a On *ciigle- 
standards and on arms he gazed. X593 Shakm. Rich. IJ, 1. 
iii. 729 The "eagle-winged pride Of sky-aspiring and .am- 
bitious thoughts. 1673 J, Smith Chr. Ke/ig. Appeal 11. la 
The Eagle-wing'd Evangeli.st. 1864 Tusky Lect. Daniel 
iii. xxaTiie eagle-winged lion of Daniel. ,1863 Glanvill 
Seeps. Si'i. XX, lag Aristotle would have fliinteu before he 
had flown half so far, as th.Tt "Eagic-wit [Descartes]. 
Ea^le (f'g l), V. nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To fly as an eagle. Also, To eagle it. 

i6s> Benlowks Theoph. To my fancy, 4-c., Eagling 'bove 
transitory Sphears. t8M R. Buchanan iVat/ace 1. ii, 
Thuu’dst play the eagle in thy borrowed pliim.Tge ; Whose 
arc the feathers wherewith thou wouldst eagle it V 

t Ea*gled, //A a. Obs. or uonce-wd. [f. Eagle 
sb. + -ED a. Furnished with the image of an 
eagle ; having an eagle or eagles, b. Kesembling 
an e.agle iu form or action ; eagle-like. 

<6x8 Bolton PVorus f vyfi Hee c-arried upon his own 
shoulder.^ the Eaglcd En-tigiir inio tlie Camp. x88o W'aif.r- 
Muusu A rms iV A nn. 1 1 s Souldtvrs haue the .start of Sohulars 
in their Kagled strength. 

Ea'gle-ey^ed, a. [see Eagle 10 c.] Having 
an eye like an eagle; keen-sighted, lit. and^^>. 

t8ox Bh. Barlow Artj? a* 4- Body {tfxxj) E iva. Faith, Iteing 
Eagle eyed, can . . .see the maicstie of God. i6a3 Hart 
Anat. Ur. 11. iii. 65 The most eagle-eyed Physitiaii. a 1703 
Burkitt On N. T. John viii. ii It is a false zeal that is 
eagle-eyed abroad, and blind at home. x8oo Wkkms Wash- 
ington V, (1877) 35 The eagle-eyed friendship of Mr. Waller 
quickly discovered him. 

Eagle-haW’k. Transl. of Fr. aigle-autour, 
Cuvier’s name for a South American bird of ^irey of 
the genus Morphnus, called Sphaetus by Vieillot. 

The name is found in (yrillith'.s transl. (1829) of Cuvier’s 
Rpgne Animal, but never came into English use. 

£a‘gle-Owl. A nocturnal bird of prey {Bubo 
tgnavus), the largest of the Owl tribe inhabiting 
Europe. 

1878 Kay Wi/iughbv's Omith. 99 The great Horn-Owl 
or Eagle-Owl, 17M Ffnnant Zool. 71 The great eagle 
owl has once lieeii shut in Yorkshire. 1849 Knox Or- 
niik. Rambtes 186 I'hcrc has been for m.iny years a m.ig- 
nifleent living collection of Eagle owls at Arundel C'Lstle. 

Ea’gleship. iwnce wd. [f. Eagle -h-»mp.] 
The position or dignity of an eagle. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa fi8n)lV'. 24, I always illus- 
trated my eagleship, l)y aiming at the iKiblt;.st quarries. 

t Ea'gless. Obs. rare~ ^. [ad. OF. aiglesse.’] 
A female eagle. 

i6xx Co tor., Aiglesse, an Eaglessc ; a henne Eagle. 

XSa’glfl-StO’Xlfi* [Sc|) AetiT£.s, and quot. 1 601 . J 
Aktitkb. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 390 An egyll and a charbokull stone, 

* . Holland /V/'/iy 11. S 9 o The /Eglc-stonc.s called Act ites 
•* wiihoul them the Angles cannot hatch. 
*986 Lond.{,as. ^(u 2iv<>/4 An Eagle Slone, lied up in a 
piece of black Kibon . .lost the 29th Instant. X733CiiAMm.RS 
Cycl. S»pp. S.V. Aitites, The finest and most valued of all 
the eagle-stones, are accidental states of one or other of our 


common pebbles. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. x6 Norway 
produces crystals, .thunder stones, and eagle-stones. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex. ilv. Ar//V«r,The eagle-stone ; a stone, hol- 
low and containing another substance within it ; the. .shell 
of clay -iron .stone; tlic. .nucleus, of variable composition. 

(/'gletj. Also 7 eglet. [a. )et.aiglette, 
dim. of aigle Eaolb ; see -ET.] A young eagle. 

s37a Bosskwri.l Armorieu. 68 b, This birdc Ossifraga . . 
bryngeth vp the Eaglet so cast out. i6s8 Withkk Brit. 
Rememb. v. 1660 When Egiets are first taught to five. 1793 
.SouTHKY Joan 0/ Arc u. 377 Went like eagleLs to the prey. 
183a Tennyson tEnone miS I'he callow eaglet, 
b. as d charge in heraldry. 
z6xx Guillim Heraldry iii. xvii. 158 On a bend gules, 
three Eaglets displaied. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <V 
J*op. xiv. § X (cd. 3) 158 'l*he well-known Shield of Piers de 
Gavestnn . .vert, six eaglets or. 

Ea’ffle-wood. Also B agal- wood, [transl. F. 
bois a aigle, Pg. pao d'aguila, a perversion of 
Malayalam ajtl, or some other vernacular form 
of Skr. aguru (Yule). Cf. Agalloch.] 

Another name for Agalloch or Calambac, q. v. 

1x3x6 Barbo-sa (Lisbon) 393 (Y.) Aguila, cada Farazola de 
300 a 400 «atiaius)|. lyxa tr. Pomevs Hist. Drugs 1 . 59 'I’lie 
Portuguese call it Eagle-wood. 1774 Nikuuhk Des. de 
T Arabic xxxiv. (Y.) Un btds nonimd par les Aiiglois Agal- 
wood, et par les Iridiens dc Bombay Agar. x8>^ Hooker 
Himal. Jmls. (1855! 11 . 318 (V.) The eagle-wood .. is much 
sought fur its fragrant wood. 1864 Sat. Rev. 9 July 67 
'I'rccs containing the caj^le-wood, resins, and dyc-wocxls. 
xSyx Alabaster ITheetojLauf^t A second [palace] of nine 
stories, constructed entirely of eagle-w'txid. 

t Ea’glify, V. Obs. [f. hlAti le + -FY.] trans. 

To make into,an eagle or like an engle. 

< 59 * Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvii. Had the Sunne been 
up. .(such pride bewitch’d my wit ’I'o Egel-fie my selfe) I 
had assayed to soar to it. x8ii8 Wither Brit. Rememb. v. 
1595 The Kite.s that ilye Above the clouds, themselves to 
Kut^fie. 

tJCa’tflyv d. Obs. rare~'^. [f. Eagle -»■ -Y 
Eagle-like, aquiline. 

1624 Santif.rson Serm. I. 222 The .sharpe.st and most 
ej^Iy eye. 

Eai^e Forms : a. (2, 8 higra), 

7higre, 7 -hygre, hyger. &. (?6,) 7 agar, 
dial, agor), 7-9 eagre, 8 oger, egre, (,9 »gir, 
8Bgre. pseudo- arch, eygre), 7- eager, eagre. 
[Of unknown etymology, 'fhe conjecture which 
connects it with the Ol!). cagor, ^gor, occurring in 
comb., .ipp. with sense ‘flood, ocean’, is unten- 
able, because the OK. g in such a position would 
liavc become J' in mod.E. Nor can it be a. ON. 
a'gir ocean, sea-god, as the inflexional -r would 
ill that ca.se have disappeared. 

'I'he identity of eagre with higre (latinized as ktgra by 
William of Malmesbury) seems clear from the sense, but is 
difficult to account for plionologically. 'Fhe usual pionunc. 
iu the neighbourhood of the 1 lumber and Trent is(^'*goj); 
the 17th (Y 16th) c. spelling agar sccm.s to be a phonetic 
rendering of this or its antecedent. 'I'he Diets, give trgaJ). 
Identity with Acker is not clearly indicated by the sense, 
and is very doubtful.] 

A tidal wave of unusual height, caused by the 
rushing of the tide up a n.'inow'ing estuary; - 
Bore sbJb Chiefly with reference to the Humber 
(and Trent) and the Severn. 

a. [iTixis Wu.i» OF Malmesb. Gest. Pontiac (Rolls) 
292 [The Bore on tlie_ Severn] Nautw certe gnari, cum vi- 
dent illam llignun (sic eiiim .Anglici vocaiu) venire., navcm 
ubvertunt, ct per medium .svcaiites violentiam cju.seludunt.] 
i6xa Drayton Poly-olh. vii. lox With whose tumultuous 
w;«ue.s .Shut up in narrower bounds, the Higre wildly raues. 
x6r3 j. Taylor (Water P.) Wherry-Ferry Foy. Wks. ii. 
ii/i The Flu<jd..hath Ie.sse mercy then Bcarc, Woife or 
'J'ygcr, And. .it is called the Hyger. X704 Stkklf. Lying 
Loi’er, Such a Roll of the Tides as the Sailors corruptly 
c.'dl the Higre, instead of the Eager. 18x7 Stark Hist. 
Cainsburghh^iCi 522 A curious phenomenon is observed 
in the ’I'reiit called the Eagre or ll vgre. 

B. ixsga Ls\.\ Galtathen 1. i, ('rhe .scene is bc.side the 
Humlier] Neptune, .sendeth a Mon.stcr called the Agar, 
against whose coinming the w.Ttcrs rose, the fowlcs flic 
away, etc.] 1847 Spriggk Anglia Rediv • 18", 4) 76 A sudden 
surprisal of the tide calleil K.agcr. z6a6 Sir 'i'. Browne 
/'send. A/. (1650) 312 Those Agars and impetuoas flows. 
x 683 Dryoen Threnodia August, iv. His manly heart, .like 
un eagre rode in triumph ocr the tide. 1759 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 P 12 He ri>rdcd rivers where the current roiired like 
I lie Egre of the Severn. x83x Sir F. rAUiKAVE Norm, tjr 
Eng. I. 323 The Eager or Eau-guerre, .so remarkable in the 
mouth of the .Severn. x88a Dana Man. Geol. 653 In the 
eagre of the Amazon, the whole tide nasse.s up the stream 
ill five or six waves, .each twelve to fiucen feet high. 1863 
Jean Ingklow High Tide Lindis..at the eygie’s brea.st 
Flung uppe her weltering walls. 1870 E. Peactick Ral/. 
Skirt. II. 87 He would . .get on a pink and go up wi’ th’ager. 

Eahto, obs. form of Aught, piopcrty. 

Eaise, oba. form of Ease. 

£al, obs. form of Awl. 

FSald, obs. form of Ki.n, Old. 

Ealdor, Ealdor-, W.S. Cf. of Aldob, Aldor-. 
Ealdren, obs. an<l dial, form of Elder. 

Earn, variant of Kme, Obs., uncle. 

Earn, obs. form of am : sec Be v. 
tSan, V. Obs. Forms: i 6anlan, 4 enen, 
enye(n, 3 enyxi, 6 oano, eyne, 7- ean. {Pa. 
pple. 4 eindyd.) [OE. = dial, oomn 

of same meaning; Prof. Sievers considers the 
OTeut. type to be *aunbjan, f. *aw-jti Ewe. 


The current identification with 0 £. facnian to bring forth 
does not account for the specialized sense, and the supposed 
lo.4s of the c lacks analogy.] 

trans. Of ewes : I'o bring forth lambs, to yean. 
Also intr. See Yean. 

axooo Lamb. Ps. IxxviiliJ. 70 (Bosw.) He ^enam hine of 
eowedum .sceaua, fruin eanisenduin he Ticnam hine. 1387 
Trevisa Higaen (Rollsi IV. 451 An hcxyftcr . .enyed a lomb. 
1390 -- Barth. De P. R. xviii. iv. (1495) 757 Lambes whyche 
ben eindyd in spryngyng tyiiie. X 4 ^ Promp. Parv. X40 
Eiiyn, J’eto. 1333 Kukn Decades tr, Ind. lArb.) 329 A 
lombe newly eynud. 1380 North Plutarch 582 An £wc 
that had caned a Lamb, c 1840 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 243 £ancd ami nursed up such a couple of twins as 
the kingdoitie . . could not parralell. 1730 W. E1.1.1.S Mod. 
Husbandm. IV. i. 1x5 (K. D. S.) When the ewe has lately 
eaned. 1884 in Webster. 

Hence Sa ned ppl. a., born (of lambs) ; Sa’iilng 
vbl. sb. , the action of bearing lambs ; also attrib., as 
in eaning-mood, -time ; Sa nliag, a young lamb. 

1398 .Shaks. Merck. V i. iii. 80 All the eanclings which 
were streukt and pied. 1399 Broughton’s Lett. vii. 24 Vour 
sclfe-conceiuiiig pnanta.sie, being euer in the caning mood. 
x66x Livell Hist. A Him. 4 Min. 88 Salt is to be given to 
them after Lining. 1637 B. Jonkon Sad Sheph. 1. iv. (1640) 
134 And both [ewes and iams| do feed, As eitlier promised 
to increase your breed At eaning-tinie. 26^9 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xlvi. 47 When he the Ean-liiig offer d. a 1648-' 
Eclog. V. 57 Dire, as y Smiting Haile to new-eaii'd Lambii. 
Eani, obs. f. Any. 

Eajr (i®i), sb\ Forms: 1-2 fiaro, 3-6 ere, (3 
ire, 4 shore, er, erre, 5 heer, here, 6 heare; 
4-6 eere, yero, 5 eire, 6-7 eare, 6- ear. /V. 
ears; also 1-2 earan, 1 earo, -u, 2-4 earon, 
4 eeren, eren, (heron, ern). [Common Teut. : 
OE. iare wk. ncut. ~ OFris. dre, OS. 6 re, 6 ra 
(MDu. ore, oore, J)u. oor), OHG. dra (MHG. bre, 
iiiod.G. ohr), ON. eyra (.Sw. bra, Da. ore), Goth. 
ausb OT'cut. \airson-), au'..o n-, cogn. with L. 
aufis {\—*ausis), Gr. o£s, Lith. ausis, OSlav. 
tudio, OIr. b, of same meaning.] 

I. 'fhc organ of hearing in men and animals. 
Anatomists distinguish (1) the external car^ con- 
sisting of the pinna (the portion which pAjects 
outside the head) and the meatus or passage lead- 
ing thence to (2) the middle ear, or Lympunum, a 
cavity in the subslaiice ol tlie temporal bone, sepa- 
rated Irom the external ineatiLs by a membrane 
called the membrana tympani ; (3) the internal 
ear, or labyrinth, which is a complex cavity hol- 
lowed out of the bone. In popular language ear 
is of ten used tor the external ear or the pinna alone. 
1. 'I'he external ear. 

azooo Riddles Ixxxviii. 3 (Gr.) Wiht. .hajfde an ca^c and 
caraii twa. a 1300 Cursor Al, 18836 His hare. . Bi his cres 
skailaud siirndclc. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 556 Rccd as the 
brustles of u soweserys. X558 Chron. Gr. Eriars (18152) 79 
Vij gcntylmcn of Kent sett on the pyllcry. .and one of ccIik 
oft her ciys cut of. x36a L Ht.vwooo / 'rev 4- Epigr. (’1&67) 
43 Hir euxes might well glow, For .tII the towne talki of 
hir. x66i Lovell //Ar. Anim, Hf AHh. Inlrod., The cares 
. .are divided, .tii the hart, and pilous in ilie rat. 1746 W. 
Thomi'son R. N. .Aatw.. 1x7571 34 They would not have let 
their Ears appear quite .so long, hud they su.s]iected, etc. 
CX750 J. Newton jrnl. (1836164 home of ihem said that 
their cars burned on their hcad.s to hear me speak lo sui.h ;i 
man. 183a 1 'k.nnv.son Mtller's Dau. xxii, 1 would be the 
jewel 'riiat trembles in her ear. 

b. With eiTtaiii defining words: a jiarticular 
shape or apf-eaiance of the car. Button ear-, in 
dogs, an ear falling in front, and hiding the inside. 
Nose ear : one folding at the back and disclosing 
the inside. Asylum car, insane ear : a disease of 
the car common among the insane in asylums. 

C. Phrases. Abottt one's ears : said of a shower of 
blows or roissile.s, a conflagration, a falling house ; 
alsoyf^. Over [head and) ears, up to the ears', 
flg. deeidy immersed in. To prick \up) one's ears : 
as a horse when lull of animation ; ftg. of i?ersons, 
to assume an attitude of expectant atiention. f To 
hang one's ears : to be cowed,- discouraged. 7 b 
have, hold, take by the ears : to keep or obtain 
a secure hold upon (a person) ; so also, to pull or 
drag by the cars, i.e. violently, roughly; to lead 
by the ears : to keep in abject dependence, t 7 b 
pull one by the car [? after L. vellere auriculani] : 
fig. lo compel one’s attention. + 7 b shake ones 
ears'. (?a.sadog when wet); also, ?to make the 
best of a bad bargain ; also, to show contempt or 
displca.sure. To be willing to give one's ears : to 
he ready to make any saciitice. 

Warren Unbetierters 11654) 24 All Sodome was., 
flaming about the ears of the Inhabitants. 1813 Byron 
Juan XIV. X, 1 have brought this world about my ears, and 
eke The other : that’s to say, the clergy. 

0x333 Udall Rtyster D. i. i. lArb.) la If any woman 
smyle, Vp is he to the harde eare.<i in luue. X663 Pxi'vs 
Diary 2 iX't., My wife, who is over head and cares in get- 
ting her house up. lyiB Gray in Ccyr. N. Nicholls (1843) 
80, 1 am over head and ears in writingie 1839 W. Ikvino 
IVol/ert’s R. 1855) 2x3 , 1 . .was up to my ears In law. 

x6io Shaks. 'Temp. iv. i. 275 At which like Vnback’t colts 
they prick't their eares. 1678 Earl Murray in Lauderdale 
Pa^rs (1885) III. Ixxxtv. 147 They begine now to hange 
thcr cars. .A gentilman toulU me. . he saw the £. Kincarden 
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& dyvers others, .all out of humor. Mod, I pricked up my 
ears when I heard your name mentioned. 

« >5 SS Ridley Whs. 906 Bertram was the first that pulled 
me by the ear and brought me from the common error of the 
Komixh Church. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrk (Arb.) 6s For 
Pocsie must not be drawne by the cares, it must be gently 
led. 1590 PasquiCi Afiol. 1. C b, They have all vowed to 
hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and eares. s6oo 
Holland Livy xxvi. 59a They would home to their very 
houses and pluck them out by the eare.s. c 1645 Howkll 
Loti, <r655» 11. xxviii. 39 Which Countries .. the Spaniard 
hokl.s as one would do a Woolf by the car, fearing they 
should run away. 1884 Many Hickson /rotuHii iitijikC. 

I. Introd. 9 The chiefs, .led the ignorant credulous masses 
by the cars after them. 

1583 Golding Caiinn oh Deut, viil 45 When Gods 
threatnings are vttered vntu vs a great many of vs do but 
sh.'ike our eares ut them. 1606 Chapman Mans. D'Olive ii. 
(D.) .Shooku mine eares And lickt my lipps, as if 1 begg'd 
attention, c 1645 Howell Lett, 11655) C § >■ xxi. 32 'fhey 
shut their Gates against him, and made him go shake his 
ears, and to shift fur hU lodging. 1747 H. Walpole Lott. I. 
166 (O.) How merry iny ghost will be, and .shake it.H ears, 
to hear itself quoted as a person of cuiisuininate prudence. 

1883 W. Norris AVi ^Vtw fh. I. vii. 176 Many a man 
would give his ears to be allowed to call two .such charming 
young Tadics by their Christian names. 

tl. To jfOt comcy fall^ together by the ears, he 
by the ears : said of aniin.'ils fighiing ; hciicu of 
persons, to be at variance {fibs,;. So To set {.per- 
sons) by the ears ; to put them at variance. 

ts y 'rAUERNKH ErasiK, I 'ro 7 t. 1552 1 22 The apes . . skambled 
ana went together by y* cares for the riuttes. 1579 I'ostsuN 
Calvin's Senn. 'tint. 280/1 When we he together by the 
eares like dogs and i.attcs. 1603 Kn’oi.i.ms i/ist. Turkes 
\ 184 They fell together hy the cares about the matter, some 
taking part with the old General, and .some with the new. 
1663 Kutlkr //» f/. I. I. 4 When Imrd Woid.s..Set Folks 
together by the ears, And made them fight. 1725 Dk Foe 
Voy, round IV. (1840) 67 'I'hey would fall together by ihecars 
about who should go with you. 1755 Smollett ti8oj.) 

I I. 225 In one place, we figlii for a sword ; in another fur a 
hor.se ; in short, wc are all by tlie ears together. 1793 Gouvh. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4- IVrit. (1832) iT. 282, I saw clearly 
that France and Kngland would at length get hy the ears. 
1868 G. UupK Pot. Surv. (i863) 40 Does it ( riirkey) fancy 
that it will obtain security fur itself by setting Greek and 
Bulgarian hy the ears? 

t#. To sleep on the {t ight or hfl) ear : to sleep 
lying on one siile. To be able to sleep on both ears 
[after L. : ‘ ytm nuiy sltei) at case on which car 
you like*, Ter. Ileaut. i. ii. looj : to be free from 
anxiety. 

a 1663 Hramhall (1842-4) in. 518(1).), f will remove 
this scruple out of his mind that hem.ty .sleep securely upon 
both cars. 1768 l ot kkk A/. AVx/. (1805) VI 1. 485 Young 
people, .will need no more than one nap. .if they turn upon 
the other ear to take a second, they .sliotild be taught to 
look on it as .an inteiiiperancti. 

f. Fn allusion to the loss of cars as a punish- 
ment. t {Not to (tare) for one's cars ; cf. for one's 
life, and ino<l. eoltoq. ' It would be as much as his 
car.s were worth’. 

1607 Toi’skli. ,^( rfieuis 640 The Drones do willingly con- 
tain themselves in their own ceils, .the younger not daring 
for their ears to lire.ak into their fathms Lands. 

tg- Wine of one ear : j^ood wine. [A French 
idiom of obscure origin.] 

1653 Urowhaht Rabelais i. v, [The wine] is of one care, 
well wrought, and of good wool!. 

2. T’he internal and middle ear, together or sepa- 
rately ; also the three iioriions as a whole. 

.398 ’rf.visa Barth. Dc P. A', iii. xviii, (1495) 64 The 
coucnable ly^nmc to hcrynge is a gristj'I-bone sot in the 
eere. 1615 Ckikikp: Btniy oj Man 61 1 The Sounds . arc tar- 
ried through the contorted Meanders of the Fares to the 
Auditory Ncrue. z8o8 Med. Jml. XIX. 387 ’J'lie Mu.sclcs 
of the Middle Far. x86i Hci.mk tr. iMoquin-Taudon 11. 1. 
50 In the lowest animals the ear is reduced to a sack filled 
with a .special fluid. 

3. With reference to its function : The organ of 
hearing. To speak in the car : to whisper, sjjcak 
privately. Proverb, Walls have ears, i.c. there 
may lie listeners anywhere. 

Psalter f.u.stas heortaii he.ara j^elierdc 

care oin. c 1000 A^s. Gosfi, Mtatl. xiii, 15 11 hcfclice mid 
oaruiii ^ehyrdon (c 1160 Hatton eurenj. c 1*00 J'rin. Coll. 
Mom. 181 Fieri loked and eare lusted, a 1225 Ancr. R. 98 
.Sing ine tiiiii e^ircn . a 1300 Cursor M. 5x40 A inessitger, pal 
spak al .still in liiser. TX380 Wyclif Serin, exl. ScT. Wkr. 
II. 28 Here he [its wordi.s, wik ere .and herte. r 1384 
Chaucer//. Fame 2€/i8Tho thinges that I herde there, What 
a lotulc and what in eere. 2432 50 Ir, H igdcnii^li^) J.41 1 if 
thou puttc tliyne eieru to hit thou sH.li.allc here a iiiaruellous 
suwndc. a 1450 Rnt. do la Tour ( 18681 27 He rouned in one 
of his fclawvs hercs. i6ao Shelton Quix. IV. vii. 53 They 
s.Ty Walls have ICars. z66a Gehihek Princ. 27 To iururni 
either of them in the car w-hat may be the best for them to 
choose. 1697 Duyden Virg. Ceorg. tv. 8 ot A fuzzing 
Sound of Bees his. Ears alarms. 17. . Cowper Ep. ii. 4 Nor 
ear heard huntsman's halloo. 1859 Tennyson Elaine, 893 
Till the car Wearies to hear it. 

b. with adjs. cxpres.siiig the character or dis- 
position of the person listening, an vit/gar, polite, 
fastidious, willing, sympathetic, patient. 

1593 Hwjker Heel, Pot. 1. xvi, lUausible to vulgar eares. 
2632 R. Hvi-nii,D Poctr. Sahh. 32 This is abhorring to 
ChristLan. .cares. <22703 Bpkkitt Oh N. T. Mark ix. 8 
The obedient car honours Christ more than . .the applauding 
tongue. 2873 JowETT Plato (cd. 2) 111. 511 Things unfit 
for ears polite. 

o. transf. axs^fig. esp. as attributed to the mind, 
the heart, etc., or 10 quasi- personified objects. 


c 2400 ApoU Loll, 36 Wib be eeris 8t een of his hert. 1336 
Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1532) 146 No persone may rcceyue 
..the counseyles of the holy goost, excepte he haue a 
spirituall eare. 1396 Shake. Mcreh, V, 11. v. 35 Stop my 
hou.ses eares, I meane my casements. 2631 Hoiiafc.s Leviata 
11. xxiii. 126 Those that arc appoint^ to receive the Peti- 
tions .. of the People.. are as it were the pttblique Eare. 
2728 Addison Ps. xix, In reason's ear they all rejoice. 1853 
Mai; MICK Proph. ^ Ifingt xx. 350 There was an car in an 
A.s.syrian . . people which could be opened to bear God's word. 
*864 Burfo.s Scot. Abr. 1. ii. 103 The illustrious K.TSterii 
conqueror, whose name fills the ear of fame. 

d. Jig. Phrases, To open one's cars, ttuline one's 
earifi, lend an ear {one's eat's), i lay to one's ears ; 
to listen \ficc give ear in 6 ). To bow down ones 
ear: to listen graciously. + 7b east aside one's car ; 
to listen casually. 'Jb be all ears : to be eagerly 
attentive. 7b close, stop one's ears, turn {"Ygive) 
a deaf ear : to refuse to listen. + 7'o hear of both 
cars : to hear both sides, be impartial, f Not to 
hear of that ear', to be wilfully obtuse on a cer- 
tain subject, ^to be deaf on that side of the head*. 
7b go in at one ear and out at the other : said of 
discourse that prtMluccs no imprLS.sion on the 
hearer's mind. To have itching cars \ after 2 Tim. 
iv. 3 ): to be eager to hear uovchies. 7b tickle 
the car s ; to gratify with agreeable sounds ; hence 
to Haller, coax ; so also, f To stroke the ears. 

C1375 I.ay-Folks Mass-hk B. 585 Bow doun bin c^n. 
cx\y:sSyr Trynm. 59 tuiltf. If yc wyll.Jaye to your cere, 
Of advcnlrc-H ye .shalf here. 16^ Dekkek Honest IVh. 1. i. 
Wks. 1873 11.9 Viola. Then lend me your eares. Fust. Mine 
c.are.s arc yours dcarc sister. 2612 Biiile J'rov. iv. 20 My 
.soiinc,. .incline thiuc care vnlo iny sayings. 2622 — Ps. 
xxxi. 2 Bowu dow'nc itiiiic care to me. 263a B. Jonson 
Mttgn. /.W/lLiD.) Hang yuur cars thi.s w.Ty, and hear his 
praises. 2670 G. H. Mist. Cardinals 1. ill. 74. 1 . .began to 
open iny cars, (he better to understand so elfieacious a 
proof. 1878 Momllv Carlyle, Crit. Misc. 303 'J'he.-.e are 
IiosKiliiliiie.s to w'hicli he will lend no ear. 

(. 1430 Lvn*.;. Bochas 11$ xxv. 969 a, «.)f hap, a.*; he kcsl hi.s 
care aside, He, of two porters, the cotnisaile did espiu. 

1786 tr. Beek/ortfs Vathek (1868) 8S He w.os all ear to her 
charming voice. 1863 I'uoi.lofe Belton F.st. xv. 174, 1 am 
all ears. 

axyxoCursor M. 19452 (Gbtt.) pa w'redies. .gun b.Vir criii 
for to ditt. 2348 Hai i. Chron. Rich. Ill, 24 (HtTlIiw.) She 
began . . to relent and to ^uve to them no defTc are. 1600 
Holland J.ixy xxxiii. xlvii. 850 Scipio Arnc.Tnu.s for along 
time gave tlie deafccarc. .unto them. i6fi Sh.vkk. IViut. 
T. V. i. 201 1 J'hc king of) Bohemia stops his cares. 2835 
TfiiRi.wAi.L Greece I. vii. 372 She h.id turned a deaf ear to 
(he pcrsuiuiiuns by which triey .sough{ (o prevail 011 her. 

161^ Sanderson Serin. 1. 2 19 Our un(hank<n]nc.s.s, how 
foul i( is . . But we cannot abide to he.Tr on this ear. 2j^3 
Hickekingii.l Priest-Cr. ii. v. 50 A Man of Understanding 
, . is not apt to piiss sentence till he hear of Imth Ears, ana 
have well pondered, Pro and Con. 

c 2400 Rout. Rose 5154 For idle yede oute at oon ere I'hal 
in that other she didc Icre. 2583 («cn.DiN(', Calvin on Dciit. 
xxi. 135 I A serinonl goes in at the one care and out at the 
other. 17x6 AMifF.RST Terrx Fit. xxxiii. 173 l.ct it go in at 
one car, and out al the other ; never rtqiort it again. 

a 1668 l.)i!.NiiAM Sp. agst. Peace af Close ( ouiin. xi. Did I 
for this take pain.s. .To stroke (he people’s ears ? 

4. transf. Used in sing, and pi. for : The .sen.se 
of hearing, amlitory perception icf. similar u.sc of 
eye, palate). In the ears '.rarely ear) of', within 
the heating of, so as to be heard by. (Oi’ig. a 
lliblical Hebraism, and now somewhat arch,) To 
come to the ear s of : to come to (a jierson’s) know- 
ledge by hearing; said of facts, reports, etc. ^At 
first ear ; on the first he.aring. 

ia97 R. Olouc. 493 It com the kinge to ere. 2375 Bar- 
BOOR Bruce v. 440 T he titlmndis. .Com to the clifTurdiscrc. 
i 38« WvcLiE Luke iv. 21 'J’liis scripture is fulfillid in ^ourc 
ccris. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 17 A third 
cause of common Errors is. .a VicHcving at first care what is 
delivered by others. 1749 Chesterk. Lett. 9 Dec. (1870) 
158 Most people have ears, but few h.Tvc judgment, 

6 . (in sing, only) The faculty of discriminating 
sound .s ; csj. that of accurately recognizing musical 
intervals. More fully musical ear, car for music. 
Similarly, an ear for verse, etc. I'o sing or play 
by car', i.c. without the aid of written music. 

2306 Pdgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531)158 b, In the pv.'dmody. . 
h.'iuc a good care. 16.. Pkpvh ( 1879) IV. •syring- 
ing with iny wife, who hits I.TtcIy liegun to learn . . though 
lier core is not good. 2674 Playeoro .Skill Mtis. 11. no 'To 
learn to play by rote or ear without Book. 172a Stfelf. 
.Spect. No. (13^9, I have no Far for Muhick. 2779 Cow- 
I'EM f.eii. Wks. (1876) 40, I am convinced . . that he has no 
ear for poetical number^. 17B9 Bkl&iiam Ess, I. xii. 220 The 
car distinguishes verse from prose. 1837 Disraeli f gnetia 
11. i. (1871) ro4 A fine ear for niiisic. 1874 Sayce Philol, vi. 
246 Tlie musical ear is. .the creation of a high civilisation. 
0. Voluntary hctiring, li.steniiig, attention. Chiefly 
in phrsises like 7 b give ear \ to listen attentively. 
To have {win, gain) a person's ear\ to have (ob- 
tain) his favourable attention. 

1303 Hawes Kxamp. Virt. vi. SjGyuyngc god ere viuo the 
vtcraunec. 2387 Harrison England n. i. (iS/?) «• 23 
Your request deserveth little consideration and Icsse eare. 
16x2 Co I UK., Ouye, care, attention, hearing. 1633 Mwc 
WoHCESTEk Cent. Inv. in Diicks Lt/e{iSO%) 384 Never re- 
fused me his c.Tr to any rea.sonab}K motion, xjox W. Wot- 
TON Mist. Rome Alex.i. 461 They . .would . sell his Ear, pre- 
tending Interest where they had none. 2710 STLti.h I fitter 
No. I P7 Mr. Kidney . . has the K;ir of the greatest Poli- 
ticians. 27»7 Dr Fob Syst, Magic, 1. iv. (1840) 103 On 


condition that thou wilt now . . give ear to my instructions. 
x8a6 £. Irving Babylon 11. vi. 97 Some messenger powerful 
enough to take their car and be heard. 2884 Times 
(weekly ed.} 31 Oct. 14/3 To gain the ear of the House. 

II. An object resembling the external ear in 
.shape or relative position. 

t V. One of the auricles of the heart Ohs. 

2398 Tkkvlsa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (149s) 149 Thyse 
two pyeevs ben callyd the ceres of the herte. 2341 R. Colt- 
LMtuGuydon’s Quest. CAirurg,, The hart liath two eares.. 
y* serue.for to Iv.t the ayre in and out. 2604 E. Grimstonk 
Mist. Siege Ostend 196 The bullet had peirced through his 
heart, and had .stayed In the leA care, 2671 Grew Anat. 
Plants I. vii. 8 4 The Fibers of the Ears of the Heart. 

8 . 'I'he handle of a pitcher or drinking vessel, 
and dial, of many other things. 

[Cf. Ger. Mur OHG. dri, peril. -OE.jiVi*, ? spike at the 
back of an axe), 6 st » ; • •• M HG. cese, f. base of OTeiit. an'son, 
auzo'n - Ear ; Eng. employs die primary word in this sense 
instead of .t derivative a.s in Ger.) 

<- 1440 Proiiip. Part>. 141 Kre of a vcsselle, ansa, tsan 
AfS. Acc. St. yohn’s Hosp., l\tnteri'.. For a new huyic Ik 
, an ere , . of the bnkkei 1534 in Peacork Eng. Ch. furni- 
ture (1866.1 2ij hem an other haseii of lattnn w-ithowt crys 
wuyngc v//. 160a Plat Delightcs for Ladies liv, A deep 

bottomed liason. .with two cares of Iron to ‘nnnjro it. 1697 
Dhvden Virg. 1806) 1. 135 His empty can, with cars half 
worn away, Was hung on high. 178a Cowper Gilpin 6t 
Eacli bottle had a curling e.ar. 

b. The part of a bell by which it is hung ; a 
.similar pail on llic ram of a pile-driver, by which 
it is lifted ; * the lugs or ear-shaped rings fastened 
on the larger bombs or mortar shells for their con- 
venient handling with shell-hooks* (Adm. Smyth). 

Chnrtkw. .-Icc. fCig/iJi, Lincolnsh. {Nichols 17971 fin 
Panic . . fur iiiakyng. . an «re to y** for bell. 187a Ellacomhk 
Bells of Ch, i. 4 'I'hc varioun parts of a 1^:11 may be described 
as . . the cur or cannon on its top . . by which it is hung. 

0. MeJi. A jirojcclion on the side or edge of a 
l)iece of machinery or a tool ; serving as a handle 
or attachment, as one of a pair of supports on 
opjiosite sides, or for other purposes. 

2677 Muxun .Mech. Exerc. (1703) j At thu Ear of the upper 
Bellows board is fastened .'i Rope. 1874 Kniuim Diet. 
Mech., Ear, one of the twu projecting parts on the pot lions 
ol an eccentric strap hy wfiich they are bolted tugeiher. 
Ibid. Ear, in Printing, a projection uii the eilgc of the 
frisket ; 01 one on the edge of the coinposiiig-rulu. 2876 
Hii.i'..s Catech. ( rgan iv. (1K78) 37 Flne-pijves (of an organ] 
..are often furnidied with ears, that is, pieces of metal or 
wood projeciirig fVoiii eai h side of the month. 

t b. Ustrd by Drydcn in the description of a 
Roman plough [transl. I., auris], 

2697 Dkvden Virg.Ge.org. 1. 252 A fastned Biuim prepare, 
On either .side the Head produce an F.'ir. 

10. Ears of a pump ; ‘ the supjrort of the boll 
for the handle or lireak * (Adm. Smyth). 

11. Nant. See quot. 

c 1850 Rudim. Plavig. (Weale) it 6 Ears of bo.Tls, the 
knee-pieces at the fore-part on the outside, at (he height of 
the gunwale. 

12. Tot. and Conch. AURiCbK a. 

1688 R. HtiLMF. Armoury 11. H5/1 The Ears, or fines, arc 
such leaves a.s grow on the foot stalk, either n.itura]ly smuil, 
or through eMravaguiiey above natures use. 2755 Gcntl. 
Afag. XXV. 32 Ear, is the Hat jiari that in soin^ivalves 
spreads from the Cardo, or jutnl, as in a sculop. i8S4 
Woodward Mollusi-a ii. 258 Shell hyaline, posterior ears 
obsolete, anlf.iior prominent. x86i Miss Pkait EUr.wr. 
PI. III. 183 C«>rollu with two ears at the Ix4.se, which remain 
and crown the. fruit. 

13. 1‘hc part of a cap coming over the ears. 

<rx830 Mk.s. Sherwooii Moulston Tracts III. Ixxvii. 8 
The cars of her mob cap untied fur tlie benefit of the air. 

14. Artificial ear: an car-tninijiet in the f(»iin of 
a natural ear. 

III. Comb, and attrib. 

16. (ieucral relations ; a. attributive (portions 
or natural ap[)eiidiige.s of the cur), as car-drum, 
-fobe, ridge, -root, -sac, -tip, -tuff', (ornaments 
worn in the car), tvi ear-jcwcl, -pendant', (.surgical 
iiLstiumcnU for operating on or c.vaniiniug the ear), 
as ear-douche, -lamp, -nozzle, -spcmlum, -syringe ; 
b. objective, as ear- protector, whisperer', fear- 
’Catching, -erm ifying, -deafening, t -deaf- 
ing, -erecting, -kissing, -picn ing, -pleasing, -split- 
ting, -stunning adj.s., car-tickling adj. and vbl. 
sb. ; C. locative and iiislrumental, as ear-labour, 
-cropped, -directed, - hard adjs. 

2603 SiL^Ks. A.'rtr II. i. 'l,)o.). You have heard of the news 
. . 1 meane the whi.spei d ones, for they .trc yet but ''ear 
bussing XfoHos hen*, kissing) arguments. iBw Dahuy 
Introd. Bctinni. ,y /'/. 11839) 25 Fletcher's *car-catch- 

ing langinige, 16^ J. Hall Poems, To Mr. Mall, 'I'hoii 
iiecd'st 110 nose-lesse iiionumeiiLs display Or *lCar-cropp'd 
lmagc.s. 1789 Won.oi i (P. Pitidur; Subj. Jiy Paint, 
Wk.s. i8i3 iJ. Ilf) Raising .Huch *ear-crucif}Tng noise. 
2611 .SiiAhs. iVint, T. III. i. 9 'I'hc *earc-deaff’niiig Vuyce 
o’ th' ()ru4:lc. 1644 Blt.wlr 8 1‘he noise of some 

Vare-deafing crowd. z8ia G. Colman Br. Grins, Lady of 
W 'reek 11. xxvi, " F.ur-directed by the sound. 2643 Rutmek- 
|.onD TryalSf Tri. Faith (18451 63 There is carnosity on 
the •‘ear-drum. 2798 Eddkwohth Pract. Educ. (aSax) I. 
166 The much-enduiing ear-drum of the nursery-maid. 27B4 
Cowper Task in. 9 He chirrups btisk ht« *ear-erccting 
steed. 2732-1800 Bailey, * Ear Hard, spoken of a Horse. 
17*3 Dk Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) ia6 Made the other 
piiiroO'Iii.s two •car-jcwds .ilso. a 2393 II. Smith IVks. ( 1866) 
1. r2.5 But ita wc pray, so we hear; the oue is a lip labour 
and the other is an ‘car-laliuur. 1839 R. Burton L'entr. 
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A fr. in JrnL R. G.S. XXIX. 130 All distend the *ear. 
lobe ; a hole is bored urith a needle . . and Li enlarged by 
inserting bits of canc. i0«8 tr. Rar. upon Job 

416 An *E:ir.{M:nJant of gold. t6o4 Shaks. 0 th, ni. iii. 353 
Tir •Eare-niorcing Fife. 1893 Kinumli- y Hypatia xxix. 362 
W.iil on wail, long, wild, ear*piercing, rang along the vaulted 
nuifs, Xd4» W. TIooke Ncut Eng, Teares Pref. Aij b. As 
for this Sermon, expect not *earc-plea!«ing, but heart ‘affect* 
iuji phrases in it. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 156/1 ‘Ear 
Protector for winter. Kane Crinnell Exp. xxx, (t856» 

;>03, 1 wear an *car-ridi», a tiara, to speak hcruicallv, of 
wolf-skin. i6i6 Scmi'l. « Markh. Cotintr. Farm 128 Your 
Horse .. swealeth much, especially in his flanks, at hU 
*e.’ire-roots, and in such tike vsuall places. 1709 L otui. Gtts. 
Mo. 4540/‘8 A . . Kay Gelding . . hath large slouch Kars . . 
very large Ear-roots. s88a W, K. Pakkek in Tvons, Linn. 
Sth'. II. 111. 166 'rile huge ’"car-sacK are quite perfect ns to 
cartilage. 1884 /*all Mall G, to Sept. 4/1 The trombones 
seemed .. to drown c\crything else by their ^ear-splitting 
lones. 1885 Tennyson Tires, n That *car-.stuiming hail 
of Ares. 1884 Acadeiuy to May 303/1 There is no •ear- 
tickling, or mere writing for effect. i8oz Suuiuf.v Lett. 
(18561 1. 182 It puicr.le.s me how he h.as le.arnt to round his 
sentences so cur-ticklingly. iSgfl Kank Arci. Expl. I. xxix. 
jt}5 A crescent of black riiarkiiig the *ear-tifj.s. 1871 Darwin 
ue&c. Man 11 . xiii. 71 Elegant ^ear-tufts ore occasionally 
present. 1549 O1.OK Erasnt. Paraphr. Ephesians Prol., 
Seduced.. by sedicious *earc-whisp«rours. 

16 . Special comb. : ear -bob (now vulgar or 
//wwortiw^), « Eah-duop; fear -bored ppL a. 
(see Kure v.^ I c) ; ear-bow, an ornament for a 
horse s ear ; ear-briak a. (see quot.) ; oar-bniah 
-Aukilavb (See quot.) ; ear-bulb {Auat.)^ the 
membranous labyrinth oud the cochlea together ; 
ear-cap (sec quot.) ; ear-chamber, the cavity of 
the interual car; ear-oonohe the concha 

or e.\ternal car; f auricular 
confession ; ear-cornet, a kind of car-truni])et ; 
ear-oough, a * cough excited through irritation of 
the external car’ (.Sjiv/. Soc. /.ex.)] ear-covert, 
a tuft of feathers covering the ear in birds, -- 
AniKnjiiAR H. a; ear-doop 17., reaching the ears 
only; f oar-dove, obs. name of some bird (see 
quot.); t ear - dropper, an eaves -dropper; ear- 
oxercisc, an exercise for training the musical ear; 
t ear-finger, the little finger, often put in the car, 

- Auuioui.ar 11 b ; ear-flap, the lobe or the loose 
part of ihe ear ; the external ear generally ; f oar- 
gristle, ihc cartilage of the car, the external car; 
fear-guard, one who prevents a person from 
hearing ; ear - hole, the ajicrturc of the ear ; 
(Hill. \VMi{\ for the ear itself; fear-knowledge, 
knowledge obtained by hearsay: ear-lap, the 
lobe of the car ; also the external ear as a whole ; 
ear lappot, ? ear-coverl \ h ear-leaf [BoL\ the 
cotyledon of a plant; ear-lechery (.■sec quot.': ; 
fear-lid (.see quot.); ear-lock, a lock of hair 
over or above the car; ear-nosed </., Couch, (sec 
cpiot.) ; car-pieoQs, ear-plato. part of a helmet 
covering the cars ; oar-port (see quot.) ; ear- 
I’oaoh, Kau-8Hot ; f ear-rentingly tuiv., ?for 
rar-rcud/ug/y^ but cf. Eau-uent ; oar- room (cf. 
home-room}] f ear-rowner, an ear-w hispercr ; 
ear-say, erroneously used for hearsay ; ear-scalp 
the skin covering the ears ; oar-shell (see 
quot.) ; fear-shrift, auricular confession ; fear- 
sore, something disagreeable to the car ' cf. Evk- 
MORE) ; ear-sore a. irritable, ill-tcinpcred ; 

f car-spoctacle, an ear-trumpet ; ear - stone, an 
otolith ; oar-string (cf. eye-striugs, hcart-slrinjiis ) ; 
fear-wire (see quot. 1685) ; ear- worm, ?=^EaU' 
\ym]^g.a, secret counsellor; ear -wort, a plant 
supposed to lie good for curing deafness, Dysophila 
aitrkularis i^Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also Eaii-acmk, 
-DROP, -MARK, -MARKED, -I’JCK, -RINO, -SHOT, 
-TRUMPET, -WAX, -WISE, -WITNESS, q. V. 

(.Jack IVcst/nd. xii. ^i?:5,5^56 Her Varc-lKibs of some 
considerable Tewcls. 2869 Pall Mall (J. 4 He purrha.'icd a 
pair of car'bob.s. 1858 2«a Narr. Late Pari, in Select, fr. 
Hari, Misc. (1703) 433 The 'ear-bored .slavish citizens, i69( 
I’l. Taylor Penmen's Theos. Phil. 64 Are voluntary Kar- 
liitarcd Slaves. 1796 W. Fki.ton Carriages II. 148 The 
“F.arbows arc of sfiff leather, and covertfd with lace, or 
tape. 17311800 Kaii.ky, ' Ear lirish, when he fa liorsc] 
carries his Ears forwatd. ifai S. J[ei)D Margaret 11. viii. 

< 1871) 281 He was an ear-bri.sk and high-neckcficrittcr. 1874 
Knicmt Diet. Mech„ * h'.ar.hrush^ n toilet iri.strumciit for 
(.leaning the cnr. 1838 9Toi)dC>c/. Anat. 11 . 529/3 The 
‘eur-buTb . . Consists of a hard external case. 1^7 Cmajc, 

' Ear-cap, a cover for the ears again.st the cold. 1854 
OwKN in Circ. Sc. {e 18651 1 1 . 65/3 'Hicy contribute . . to the 
formation of the •ear-chaiftlRfr.' >878 Dlakr Zool. 86 There 
are no *c;ircon(dieB, lips, teeth, epiglottis . . nor scr^itum. 
>549 Ai.i.en ir. Judes Par. Ren. 37 The ariicles of auricular 
and ‘eare confeMion, of purgatoryc. 1877 Kuknkt Earysb 
*Kar-coiigh was known to medical men a long time ago. 
x8»8 Stark / f/t'wr. Hist, 1 . 233 Head, nape of the neck, 

and *car-covcrts p.ilc yellow, a 1^3 Soiri Mtv 7’rf. IVaman 

fi 6Contetltwith ^car-deep mcltjdies. >7a5.SLoANE Jamaica 
. 304 It had two spots of each side of the neck of a dark 
colour, whence the name of • Ear- Dove, axfrjo Hackft 
Abp. Williams II. 81 f D', An *car-dropjjcr might hear such 
things talk‘<l at ctxrk-pits and dancing school^ >887 Hir- 
mtngham Instil. Mng. Sept. 23 The dasses in Harmony - 
^Ear EXCICISC.S, and Sight Singing, crxqoo /Ei.kric Gram. 
Z.» 398 Anricnlavix, **;.nr-finger. 1844 Kulwkk Chirol, 


tp) To kecken with the Enre.flnger is their usuall concise 
expression. 1859 O. W. Holmf.s De Sauty Pretermit thy 
whittling, wheel thine *ear-flap toward me. Thou shaft hear 
them answered, 1878 Lankektrr /y/rf. Creation T. I. 13 
Our long-eared ancestors . . moved their large ear-flaps 
freely. s6tf Dugard Gtite Lot. Uni. f 306. 57 To the ears 
are fitted the *ear-grLitles, being broad to reflect the sounds, 
and hollowed with turnings to carry them inwards. 1647 
Warij Simp. 'Kohler 6a Your ^Eiw-guard will keep farre 
enough from you what ever I have said. >691 Ray Creation 
(X714) >53 Have very small cars and *ear-hole.H as thf ceta- 
ceous fishes have. 2834 Hxvwoon Gunaik. iv. x88 In all 
this banding of their uisreputation . . nothing ever came 
within the. co(hpas.se of his *eare knowledge. csooo/b'LFUic 
I'm:, in Wr.- Whicker >57 Pinuula, ^earhep^, w^/ufweard 
eare. I56t Hollvulsii Horn. Apotk. 13 Pull y*' patient 
sore by y*’ earlap vpwardly. x8fo E. Oprp.RT Forbid. L. 
iv. 126 The h.Tt is . . attached by strings round the carlaps, 
1884 tr. i.otne's Logic 40 Aristotle gives risibility as a 
property of man, Hegel., the ear-lap; both distinguish 
man from the brutes. >888 Darwin Anim. <7 PI. 1 . vii. 
244 'I’hc breeds which, .have red •car-lappets. 1718 Krad- 
LEV Gardening 11731) 285 If any seed has had Moisture 
enough to put forth its Radicle never so little, and is after 
t hat check'd licfore the •Ear- I..caves appear. 1737 
spleen (1738) 2<>» Hir’d to praise with stallion iien. Serve the 
*car-lcchery of men. >5^ Hui okt, “Eare lydde, or 01 er- 
parte of (he eare, pinnula. c 1775 W elcii in flar^r's Mag. 
<1883) Oct. 736 t A musket hall UtruckJ the pin out of the 
hair of his K*:ir>hxk. 1809 VJ. Irvino (i86u 183 

His hair strutting out on each side in stiffly noin at iimcd 
car-locks. 1705 I. Petiver in /* 4 / 7 . Trans. XX V. 195.1 This 
is distinguisht from the last in being .. *Ear-nosea, vi/,. 
inclining more towards one end of (he hinge, a >843 .Soutuk v 
Contm.Cpi. Uk. Ser. 11. (t 841^) 644 The morion sholila he with- 
out •ear-picccs. z 83 a F. Markham Bk. War 1. ix. § 3. 34 
A Spanish Morian . . liound dowiic with lined •eare-nl.'ttcs 
vriderncath his cliinnc. >751 Smolleit Per. Pic. xeix. Wks. 
(i797> IV. 461 Your •car-iiurts will let in the sound. 164a Fci.- 
i.KR Holy *V Prof. . 9 /. v. xviii. 11. § 6 .Some invisible eare might 
lie in .ambusli within the *Eai*e-reach of his words. 1593 
NASiiF.C* 4 m/’j 7 * <1613)63 Roaring and ^eare-rentingly ex- 
claiming. a >656 Bp. tlALi. Select Th. $ 48 Som there are 
that will m^t give so much as ^car-room to the W'ord of 
'rruth. ?i3M Wimueidon Serm. in Hatton MS. 57 p. xi 
(Halli'w.) It i.s good that every lorde of the l omuntc be not 
lad hi folis, nor hi noon othir •cre-rownery.s. *817 Cole- 
rii«;e Biog. I. it. 1 . iii. 53, 1 have only •ear-say evidence. 
1873 Mivakt Eleftt. Annt. 396 This part i.s distri billed to 
the '*ear-s«:.alp and tliemusclc.s of the mouth- i753t‘HAMiitRS 
CycL Supp., •Ear Shell, attris niarhia, in natural hi.story, 
the name of a genus of shclI-fish. xtcgb Penny Cyci. XII. 
14/1! This section of (I.a.stropods IHaliotid.‘e] cumnionly 
c.'illed ‘Ear-shells* or *. Sea-cars*. 1554 'F. Sa.mivson in 
.Strype Eccl. .Mem, 111 . App. xviii. 50 But this is so far from 
their ' ear-.shrirt. ^ 1604 BauiN(^ton /Cotes Lexdt. Wk.s. (1637) 
385 Our P(jpi.sh 'reachers would gather an argument for their 
Auricular Gonicssion and Kare-shrift. >594 Carlw // narie’s 
Exam. Wits viii. (1506)106 It is rather an head-atli than an 
eare-sorc. X704T. Brown Wks. (1760) I. 306 (D.)The jier- 
pctual jangling of the chitnes . . Is no small ear-sore to us. 
1628 Bacon .Syhus S 285 Mark whether any Sound ahroful 
in the (.ipen Air, will not lx; heard distincify, from further 
distance, than without that Instrument : l>eing (as it were) 
an *F-are-sjM:ctacle. 1854 Hadiiam Halicut. 171 The large 
'^uar-.stonv.s, which . . characterise all the iiicmlierK of the 
jircsent group | the gurnard group!. 1810 Suci 11 ky Kekama, 
The 'car-strings throb as if they were rent, >659 Feltham 
Low Countries (1677' 54 I'hcir '^Ear-wyre.s have so nipt in 
their Cheek.s. >685 Ci*OKi> Marnrw 0/ Chirurg. (ed. 4) v. 
i. 2:*f 'f'he Ear-wires worn by women to lix their irep-id 
clothes l«»o to keep them <m. >598 tr. /.inschoten’s' Voy. 
r. xl. 84/a 'I'hey (in India] can hardly kepe .any paper, .from 
wonnes, which are like *carc-wornif N, #1x670 Hackkt A bp. 
Williams II. 152 There is nothing in the oath to protect 
such an ear •worm, but he m:iy be appeached. 

Sar I'orms : 1 6ar, eher, whher, 

(Dchir, 2 ehoT, 3 or, 3- 5 ero, 3 cere, 5er, 6- 7 
eare, 7- ear. For Sc. fonns see D:kku. [Oli. /ar 
(WS.), chcr. »-hhcr ' Northnmb.), nrhiril .Mercian) 

•- OHG. chixt ahir, (MHG. cher neiit., inod.G, 
(ihre fern., Du. aar), ON. ax (Sw., Da. ax\ Goth. 
ahs (geiiit. ahsis') neut. OTeut. ^ahoz-, of same 
meaning -Eat, aetts fgenit, -iV/V) neut., husk of 
corn. Words radically of the same orijjin and 
si^jntfi cation arc Awn, Ail j/a ] 

A spike or head of corn ; the part of a cereal 
plant which contains its flowers or seeds. In 
vt OE. oil) the ear, in ear: .said of corn when in 
the stage at which it bears ears ; cf. in flower, 
a Boo Corp. Gloss. 1892 .S//<pjr, e,TP. 1000 Ags. Goxp. 
Matt. xii. i Hys Icorning cnihlas . . ongiinnun pluccian 
ha car lf950 Lindisf. chcru; Rmhw. a;chir ; cxz8o 
Hatton ear]. Ibid, Mark iv. 28 SyJ>hm* fuHne hwa:te 011 
ham e.'ire [C950 Lindi^. chcr; r97S Rushw. a-hher ; rxxSo 
Hatton care), c lajoCrw. 4- Ex. 2104, Vii. eares wexen fclle 
of coren. >397 R. Glouc 490 Tho grene corn in Somcr 
ssolde ciirne, I'o foule wornies mucnctlcl the ores gonne 
tume. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Pe P. R. xvii. clvi. (1495) 707 
The hecihs of corn eres ben arerid vpwardc. c 14x0 Pallad. 
OH Hush. VII. 16 Now gynneth harly ripe and is to amende 
K.r the cere to breke and shedde it, 1483 Cath. Angl. > 16 An 
Ere of cornc ; spit a, arista, e (Paxton Sonnes of Aymoti 

136 Wo oiighie to ryde now. .while the cornc is in the cere. 
>533 F iTZHKRu. Husb, 913 .Sprot-Iiarlcy hath n flat eare. i6xx 
Bibi.b Ex, ix, 31 Barley W.1S in the car. >740 SuMtiRVii.i.K 
Hobbinol w. (>749) 133 The ri|ieii*d Grain, whose bending 
Kars Invite Ihe Kea]icr'.s Hand. 18x9 J. Q Ahamn in C. 
Davies Metr. ,Syst. 111.(1871 93 Thirty-two kernels of wheat 
from the middle of the car. x8sx Clark Pill. Minstr. I, 
Marking each little object on his road, An insect, sprig 
of grllm and ear of .groin. 

t fiav, Obs. rare-^. Forms ; 5 yore, 7 
eare. ( f. K.vn «/.] The action of ploughing ; a 
ploughing. Also in eomb.. as ear land, -time. 


EABrCOOKliE. 

• 

c 1460 Towsuley Afyst. X3 At yere, time I sew fhre corn 
x6i8 SuRKi.. & Marini. Countr. Farm 35 Hce shidl glue 
second care vnto those hiii grounds that ore most iiarreu. 
1893 W. Robkrtson Phraseol. Gen, 5x6 Kar-land, arvnm. 
Ear, sb,^ dial, * A west country term (or a 
place where hatches prevent the influx of the tide’ 
(Adm. Smyth). 1847 Halliw. (Somerset.) 

v.^ Obs, txc, arch. Forms: t erijoD, 
1-2 erien, (3 asrien), 3-5 er6(n, (eer), 6-8 eare, 
7- ear. ([3-5 here, 5 eryyn, eiere, 6 eire, eyr, 
6-8 Sc, dial, are, 7 ayre.) [Common Tent. : OF- 
grian - OFris. era, ODu. erien, OIIG. frrau, erreti, 
(Mljti. eren, ern, early raod.G. erja, 

Goth, arjan OTeut. *arjan, f. WAryan root *<*;* 
to plough, whence Gr. dp 6 ttiv, L. ar-dri', Ir.cf/Ww.] 

1 . trails. To plough, till (the ground) ; also, to 
turn up (the ground), to throw up (an object; 
with a plough. 

<:888 K. /Eli-kki) Boeth. xiv. 4 (Gr.) pcah him mon erii^.in 
soyle mscra husciid. c xooo iELFRic Gram, xxiv. 135 Haefst 
ftu asceras to criRcnne. >340*70 AUx. «V Ditul.^ ^oi For vt* 
non cr|Nj ne eren. r 1440 Ptomp. Parv, 141 Eryyn lonac, 
aro. cx^ao Pallad. on Husb. i. 184 To tillc a fclde man 
must . . eree it uppe bydciic. 15x3 Dout.i.A.s Mneis vii. ix. 
i4<i And wyth nne hundrelh picwi.s the hind he aryt. 15^ 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 2.) After that he tempereth it 
with dong, than careth it, soweth it, and harowoth it. 1587 
TIakrlson England \. xxiv. (1877) *• 3 ^* A .lilucr .saucer . .was 
eared vp by a plough, x6ox Holland Pliny I. When 
yuu ere it [the ground! vp w'ith the plough. >607 Nouukn 
Sum. A plow will ayre an Acre a day. >73i-x8oo 

Bam.ky, 'I'o Ear, or Arc, to till, plough, or fliilow the 
Ground. 1855 Si null 1 os Virgil 1 . 83 But if you ‘11 ear the 
.soil For wheatcii harve.st. 

b. absol. 

a xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 7 Hwylc cower li^fji crisendne 
heow. L1305 Lay. 10030 Heo gunnen to a:rien. 1397 K. 
Glouc. ai Heo . . erede and sewe, So bat in liUe! while god«j 
rorne.s hem gn w. 1x430 Lvdc. Hocnas i. xix. (1354) 3.5!), 
If ye not had luircd in my calf. x4B3('AxroN Cold. lycg. 74/4 
The oxen erid in the ploiighc. >516 'I'inualk i Cflfr. ix. u> 
That he wliioh careth should car in lujp«. cx 6 w in Kisoos 
Sum. Pe-oou 9 77(1810) 78 Plough with a golden coulter, 
And rare with a gilded shore. 

2. I rails/, alul 

(' >386 (.'haul hM knfs. T. 28, 1 woldc h.ave told you fully 
. . Hut all thi.s thing 1 inoste a.s now forbr.rc. I have, .a largo 
feold to r.rc. >483 Caxion Cold. Leg. With the plough 
of his tongc eryc the fcldo.s unrcsonablg. >558 PiiAkK AEncid 

II. Fij, Long pilgrimage, you haue to pius, huge feelde. of 
Seas to care. i6m hAiuFAx Tasso ). xiv. 22 'I’he licld'of 
louc, with plow of vertue eared. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Ct. 
I. iv. 49 Make the Sea scrue tlieiu ; which they eare and 
wound W'ith keclcs. 

Hence Eared, Earing ppl. ai ^. ; Earer sb. 
a ploughman. 

1382 Wyci.if Afrf, xxviii. 2.1 Whether al day shal ere the 
crore. that he sowc. c X384CHAUCFR //. Fanu! 1. 485 Without 
toune, house- or tree . . or eared land, c x^^ P romp. Parr. 
141 Er>ar of londe, aralor. 1585 Cali- in li. Ansio. Treat. 
Ov>wr (i8jj6) 178 lie maketh m.iny niysleries of the C’ro.s.v . 
as the tiuised sail, the caring plough, the blowing winds. 
*594 VGhkkni: Sclimns WJt.s. 1881-3 XIV. 244 The vn- 
maimred land. Which answcrcs not his carers greedie niliul. 
Ear (F'-i . Also 7 eare. [f. Ear intr. 

Of com : To produce ears, come inlo ear. 

1443 Three R .Cologne A^vdi MS.) vii, (In Palestine] attc 
Crislemassc barly bygynnclh to ♦•n*. x6io G. Fi.ftchkk 
Christ's Viet, ill Farr's .S'. P. (1848)56 Thou with ooriMranst 
make ihi-s .stone to wire. >776 Barkf.r in Phil. Trans. 
l.XVT. 373 'I'hc harJey . . not caring well on account oDli»; 
dry .season. >797 Hoi.cKoi- r StoUterg's Trav. icd, '-e) 111 . 
Ixxvii. 157 'J'herye was . . beginning to car. 

t£ar, Obs. [f. Ear sb.^ ; in some casus 
jH-Th. a mis.spelling for hear.] trans. To gi ve ear to. 

1583 Stanyihjrst IV. (Arb.) 117 You (Jwls.. F.iirc 
this I doc craue you. a x6a6 Flk icher Two Noble Kinsin. 

III. i, I'hou knew' St . . 1 car’d her IaiigU|g& 

Ear, tlial. vai. of Nkrk, kkl.ney: 
tEa’rablOf «• Ohs. exc. dial. Forms: 5-7 
erable, 5 errabull, 6 7 errablo, (hcrabuV, ere- 
able, 6-7 earable. [f. Ear -l- -arlk.] Cap.nble 
of lit.ing jiloughed ; lit for tillage. Also absol. 
qu.'i.si-,<A. (!f. Arahlk. 

1475 Caxton Jason (1477) k 8 Good londe erable .and fayr 
tnedovves pleiile. ‘i486 Bk. St. Albans E yj, Gii felde or in 
errabiill londe. xi^js Huloei , Ereuhic, or rather arable lande. 
xnA (jkpnewfy Tacitus' Gemtanie iii. (1622) 265 'I'hcir ear- 
ahic land they change by yceres. >693 W. Ruiikkt.sun 
Phraseol. Ctm. 516 K.'iiahlc, arabilis. 

Ea*F-aohe. ff. Ear sb.^ - 

1 . Pain ill tht; drum of the ear ; otal^j. 

1789 W. Buchan Vom. Med. (1790) 361 'When the ear-acli 
procecd.s from insect^, or any hard liody sticking in the ear. 
1863 F*r. Kkmhi.k Rcsid. Georgia 63 A poor woman suffer- 
ing dretidfully from the earache. 

2 . dial. 'I’he Field Poppy. (Hritten and Holland.) 
tEa'ral a. 'Inoiue-wd. That addresses the oar. 
1658 Hkwyt Semi. 34 (Todd) They lire not true penitents 

who arc merely earul, verbal, and worded men, tliat speak 
more than they really intend. 4 

Earand, dial. f. Errand. 

Earar, var. of Erer, sooner. 

Ear-oocUe Ci»’jkf -k’l). [? f.AKAB sb,^ 4- Cocklx 
in some sense, perhaps the iiainij of. the weed.] 

* A disease of wheat and other graminaceous 
pl.ints caused by the presence of vib«oncs iu the 
seed * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

I x836~9 1 ‘uou Cyd. Anat. II. ixs/a* 



EABpBBOS. 

Sttisdvop [f. Eab + Dbop j^^.] ' 

1 . An omatnental pendant worn in the ear. 

2 . iransf. The popular name of the flower of the 
common fuchsia. (Britten and Hollanil.) 

Eared (t''id% ppi, a.^ [f. Kar f -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with ears (in various senses) ; in 
-Aukiculatr. Earcii mvli a species of owr 
which has tufts on the liead rescmblinL^ cars. 

X4 M ^V//s(i 883) loi A litill panne ofltrnssc y-ered. 
i59^ti.UNr>EVir. /.’.rm. v. xn. (ed. 7) 556 He is cared and 
lail^ like a Rat. 1677 Pu>t AW. J/tst. Ox/urdsh. joj This 
%. stone is . . eared on both sides. *®S4 WooDU’AKU MoUusca 
1)^6)256 Shell snh-orbicular ., beaks approximate, eared. 
18^ AthmxuM No, 2094. 822/2 A while cap and cared 
hcaid-(lre.s.s. i8b^ Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (cd. 4) 176 C, A 
Kroup of Earctj^Seals. 

b. With uoilning word: Having (large, open, 
etc.^ cars. Also Lop-bared, Priok-earjcu, etc. 
^ Four -eared '. ? — four-armed (said of a market 
cross). 

*5*4 St, John's J/os/.Can/erb., Rec. . . for land 

at ^ fewer ycryd cros. 17x4 Gas. No. 6324/3 A 

(Wt-like <i«ldini;..u little Wide Kar‘d. 1813 Souimkv 
Sodcriik VI, 'I'he whole people heard . . oiieii-ear’d, the 
.<ound. 18x5 Mh.s. SiiKHWOOti Old Tinufs 11, llcr hair. . was 
combed neatly under a round'cared cap. 
t 2 . (Of. auriti canes \\\ Apulcius.) Ohs, 
x6tw Topsirr.t. Four-f. Feasts iii Dogs, .are r.allcd. .fierce, 
.^llbtiI, KoUtidiiig, bolil, ^ured for attention, atfable, sudfl. 

Eared (i*’jd), ///. Al.so 4 eeryd. [f. Kau 
sh.‘^ and v.'^ -ed.] Of corn or similar plants ; 

Having ears ; in //cr. having cars of a certain tinc- 
ture. Also, That has come into car. 

1398^ 'J’hicvisa /Jnrf/i. /V P. A’, xi. vi. 11495) .193 Dt-we 
geiidrid in corrupt ayre . . corrinnpyth grene corn whan it 
i.s eeryd. 1363 llvu. ir'ardeu. (1593) 105 'I’hc flour also i.s 
cared, inucli like to an ear of come. 1589 R. ITakvi- v /'/. 
/Wr. (1390) 21 A crop of toward youth, so well cured, that 
they put vs in ho|)c of a timely liaruest. 16x0 (iuiLLiM 
tUraldne in. ix. iii 'J'hrec Wbcate stalkes, bladcd and 
E-ared all profR*r. 16x3 K, Wynni: in Whithonrne .Vrff^- 
foundltutd 108 Wc have Wheale, Iturly, Oates iv ljeatit*.s 
lioth'eared and codded. 1870 Ru.skin in Daily 7 \ l. 7 Oct., 
If one could only consider it as much a victory to get .1. 
b-irrcn field sown .as to get an eared field stripped. 

fEarestay. ? Mistake for caresajr, obs. f. 
Keuhey. 

• 26xt in J.|je.aflrrcsorli'l//«/r//riv.r County Ra. II. 71 Unani 
peciiim liiuri vocatam Earestayes. 

Earewe, obs. form of Aiiftotv. 

Earfth, var. of Auveth, OIkk, 
llEa'rik. [Ir. r/r/V.] Compensation, fine. 
i!586J. Hookkr Girald. Irel, in Holinshed 11. 23/2 When 
earike or composition is made awong the late people for 
anie murther. * 

i'Ea’ring, vbl. siO Vhs, [f. Ear 7./, I + -ING.] 
The action of ploughlti^; ; a ploughing. Also 
allrih., as in carin^f-time, 
rx44o PromF Fanu 141 Eryyngc of loiiUe, nrado, 1580 
IUkI'T Alv, K15 The first earing, or tilth of land. x6ii 
Miiilk Ex, xxxiv. zt In earing time and in haruesi thou 
shall rest. i6x6Surki.. A Makku. cV^jvix/r. AV/rw 337 Wheat 
or mesKng especially doe desire to hauc three carings before 
ihw^ec suwne. 

Ea'riuip, vfd. sh'^ [f. Kar v'^'\ The process 
of coming into c.ar. Also concr. (sec • juot 1 7fO). 
«>S47 ’f* Ki’-V Erasm, Pur. A/arA- 115481 iv. 17 Itwiddercd 
4waye before it came to earing, a xMX .Sia '1 '. Rkownh 
}> vxf'/:r4i Many grain.sarc lo.st which conic nut to .sprouting 
or earing. 1750 W. Fii.i.i.s Mod. Jlushamim. 111. i. 27 
(1C. D. .S.) The shoot or caring of young whcui. 

Earing’ tl'* ri«j)j Naut. Also 7 -9 earring. 
[?f. ikAK .vA^ f poiisibly' however = Kar- 
HlNO. (See quot. 1627.)] ‘One of a number of 
small ropes cin|:ilo>^d to fasten the upper corner 
of a sail to the yard’ (Adm. Smyth'. Also 
16x6 (!ait, Smith Accid. Vn^. Seamen 15 The trusses, the 
lifts, the earring, the cat harping.s. 16x7 — Sctinian' s Grant. 
V. *3 'Phe Earing is that part of the bunt rope which at all 
the fourc comers of the saile is loft open as it were a ring, 
lyfix 9 Ealconuk Shipiv. 11. 153 The weaiher>earing.s and 
the Ice they past. X774 ICestui.-AIaff. II. 429 We’re nil 
Macaronies from oaring to clue. 1840 R. Dana lief. 
Mast iv. 9 Our new second mate used to . . h,ave the 
weather caring passed before there was a man upon the 
^*ard. c x86o iT. Stuaht Sran/an's Catech. 19 Head earring 

* ' le.id 


strops {arej used . . For hauling out and securing the he.ic 
r.TrnngM. Ihid. 45 'Phe head earrings fare] h.Tnded up to the 
caring men on the yard. Ibid. 46 The first and second reef 
earrings. 

t Ea*ri8h, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Ear + -isii.] 
Auricular (confljssion). 

ifiSh Cothforl. Efist. In Prayers (1844) 201 'I’htfir 

rising upcoiiijislech in popi.sb penance, in feigncrl contrition, 
in eurish coiximsion. 

^arl (wl^ sh. Forms : 1-4 eorl, 2 »rl, 3 jiorl, 
.3-6 erl, (4 orldl, erld, erel, errol, 5 erell, er- 
rille), 4 -6 jerl, 5-7 orle, 5 urle, 30PI0, 6-7 yerle, 
earle, 9 Sc. yerl, 7 - earl. Sec also Jarl, Yarl. 
[OE. ear/ ^ OSax. erl ( = sense i b IjcIow), ON. earl, 
later iar/, nobleman, chieftain O'l'cut. *erlo-s. 

Some scholars refer the word to the Aryan root *ers, com- 
paring Dr. vV»Tj»', apsn*' male; cf. also ICAUNbSTi:*. and 
The ON- runic .spelling mV/tR .seems how'ever unfavourable 
to this^view. The notion that is a corruption of eaidor 
is wholly Untenable. 1 ' 

tl> A man of noble rank, as distinguished from 
a ceorl, Cbui^l, or ordinary freeman. Only in OE. 


t4X 616 LantsoPElkelheri p 13 Gif on eorles tune man man- 
nan ofslcaehh xH scUlinga ^ebete. a xooo Byrhtnoth 132 
Kode swaanrasd-eorl topam ceorle, 

tb. In OK. -poetry used for: A warrior, a 
brave man, a man generally. 

Bemmlf^i l>»r Hrodgar smt . . mid his eorla xedrilit. 
1000 Riddles xlvii. 6 (t^r.) Kalra waeron fife eorla and 
^ idexa. xxxooo Crist 546 (Gr.) Hwile cwoman eorla ead- 
giefati englas togeanes. a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 1844 pa com 
ellenrof eorl xii^ian Abraham. 

t 2 . In late l)E. : A Danish undtr-king (see 
Jarl) ; hence (under Cnut and his succc-ssors) the 
viceroy or governor of one of the great divisions 
of England, Wessex, NoiUiumbiia, Mercia, etc. 
(In this sense practically synonymous with the 
native title of Alderman.) Ohs. exc. Hist. 

C006 Laivs of F.dw. 4 Guthrum f 12 Gif man .i^ehadmine 
. . lorrttfde . . punne sceal him cyng beon ohlnm corl h-'er on 
laride. .fur m.xx and for tnund boran. c X04X Chart. Leo/rk 
in Cod. Dipl. iV. 72 Lc<jfric corl and his ;;cl>edda habhaS 
7;euniien twa land for Gudes lufan. a 11x3 D. E. Chron. 

I Laud) an. 1048 M.vn .scite f>a Odd;i toeorlec>fer Dcfenascire, 

& ofer .Siimcrsietoii, etc. 1761 Hcme Hist. En^. 1. iii. jv. 
C'anute. .created Thurkill earl or duke uf East Anglia. 

3 . After the Norman Conquest regarded as equi- 
valent to the J-at. con/es Count. 

fa. generally. Ap])lied to all feudal nobles and 
princes bearing the Romanic title of Count ; also 
Hist, lo the officers called com ties under the later 
Roman em|»irc. In often used as the typical 
flesignalioii of a great noble. Ohs. (In /fist, use 
Count is now always employed in this sense.) 

c XX75 (olt. Horn. 231 .S<*. hlafoid into bar halle coiiit', mii] 
hiK dicrcwurd 3cfer«^1e, mid a;rlen and aldreii. a txoo 
Moral Ode 324 in ‘Prin. Coll. Horn. 230 W'e inihlcn liabbcn 
more .. ban pcrlcs and kinges. a 1300 Cnrsor .)/. 23270 
Noght o riche kinges kin Nc uf erel ban gret haron. c X3M 
Wyci.ii' IChs. (1880 386 Dukis 8: crlis, Carons & knyuis. 
1387 'Pbhvi.sa Hidden iRolIs) VI. 251 Kouland eorl of 
be paleys. c X400 Destr. Troy 4068 A.scai.'iphus, a skathil 
duke. .And Ilolminus, u hede vrle,h:idyii to gedur Thrctty 
shipite*.. c 14x0 C lit OH. l iUui. 269, Duke-,’ Errellc, and 
eke Haroun. CX440 P romp. Pan*. 141 Eric, lorde, 

2483 Cax I UN G. de la Tour E vj, 'Pin; sonc uf an eric of that 
land. 1577 Hui.in.shi-:i> J. 72/2 Ncctaridiis one of 

the einperuur.^ house earle of the sea coast, h.iiiing charge 
of the partie.s towards tho sea, was slaine. x6s$ Mi Cari i:k 
If on, Redir*. it 660) 51 Wc used the word I'.arl lor gentle or 
noble. 1799 II. Hum Eft ir. -SV. Pkrrc I. 354 (.’hrisikuiiiy. . 
wrested in France enormous (Kissessioiis out of the hands of 
the Earls and Huron u 

b. Spec, In England, Scotland, and Iridaiul, the 
title of a specific order of rank, corresponding to 
Count in the nobility of other Euro])ean nations ; 
in the modern peerage an carl ranks next below 
a marquis, and next above a viscount. 

Dndi r the Norman kings the title of carl (count) implied 
the governorship or the feudal lordship of a Coun i v ; subse- 
quently the territfjiial designations Karl of l.)erl.»y , of Leices- 
ter) lH:caine, sis in other degrees of the peerage, purely 
formal, and in some c-oscs a surname is used instead (as 
E.irl Hrownlow, Earl Cowper), When uduke ora marquis 
hu.s an eiirldom as his second title, this is ‘byrourtesy’ 
given to his eldest son : thus the li«*.ir of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland is Karl Percy, of the Maiquis of Winchester, 
the Earl of Wilishire. 

a xxa3 O. K Chron. an. 1101 Uurli Jwine corl Kodlxirt of 
Normandie |»c mid unfiiftc hiJer to landc fundoflr. 1x40 
Ibid , On hi-'i woldc |>c king .Stephne taiceo Rod- 
liert corl of Gloucc.sire, 2x97 R. Glouc. 523 He . . hi- 
leuede the erl mar.schal & the erl of (Jhestre ibere. 1375 
Hakiiouk Bruce ii. 2:54 "Pwa Erlis al.sua with him war. 1473 
Warkw. Chron. i Lord Siafforde was made F.rlc of Devyn- 
slihe. 1536 Wuioim-;si.FV Chfvn. (1B75) 1. 41 Mosle of the 
Kings Councell, as erle.s, lordcs and noblc.s of this realmi-. 
*55^ Chron. Gr. Friars 54 Sir Jolm Dudley that was aiii- 
relle of the sec wasnmdc yerle of Warwyk. 1593 .Shakh. 

•2 Hen. / 7, II. ii. 79 'Phe Foirlcof Warwick Shull one day 
make the Duke of Yorke a Kinj:. itM Black.s ioni-. Comm. 

1. I. xii. 310 An earl is a title of nobility. 1816 Si:on Old 
Mori, 293 Levied an armed rrgiincni under tlie Yerl of Angus. ■ 
i A director, hupcrintemleiit. ^ 

1483 C.AXToN Gotil. Leg. 382/1 'J'hcnnc the eric of the 
sacrefyscs guue moc;hc money. 

5 . t earl-right. (Only in OE. and ///.t/.) 

c 1030 Laws of Cnut in 'Hiorpe Laws Hi (Jif |>exrn xejmuh 
l»a;l be wcarS to eorle {mnne wxs he .sy|/ban eorl-rihtes 
wcorftc. 1875 SiifMiis Ctmst. Hist. I. y. Bo The. .man who 
has* thriven to eorl-right or who has hi.s forty hides. 

Earl, V. I At. [var. of Aulk v.] To ‘fasten* 
by earnost-inoney, pledge, betroth. 

f i375? Hakdour .Wt. Agnes 76 In takinu of wedingc He 
erlls paitn-3 with his ryngc, a x8io Tannahili. My Mary, 
The heavenly vow \ got, 'J'hal curled her my own. 

tBarl, 7A- tnome-wd. pf. Earl sb.] trans. 

? To be the lord of. 

a 1400- 50 A lexander 4646 Alexander, that aire * k.it erics 
all )>e werd. 

tEar-lftS^- rare '^. (See nuot.) 
x6o 7 TorsjiLL Fourf. Beasts 439 'The ear-Iagcs or car-lafis 
of a Mule. 

Earldom (S ildam). [f. Earl sh. + -dom.] The 
domain or territory governed by an earl {ohs. exc. 
///.f/.) ; tlie rank or dignity of an earl. 

a 11x3 O. E. Chron. an. 1U53 (Laud M.S.) Feng ■'Klfgai- corl 
to ftam eorldoinc Harold ar able. xao7 R. Gi.uuc. 5Z3 
Sir Peris dc Krxhes . . 'Phe king ^el . . crltfurn of Glouc^gjjd 
trc. 1387 Tmevisa Higden (Rolls) IJ. 85 Two and bdlirq 
schires . . bat now herb i-clcped erldoms. 2495 Act Hen. 
VI/, xxxiii. ft 2 Ixmcfes and tenementc.s parcellcs of the 
seid Kriedome of Marche- iS3® 1 *ai.hgr. 49 Conte, an 
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crlcdoni. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv. ii. 93, | clayme the 
gift. -Th’ i'ku’ledomc of Hertford, Which you hauc promised. 
168a Dkyokn Satyr 194 Others with I'illcs and nxw £url- 
doms Caught, n 174s Swift Ttfr/. (1768) IV. 317 1 Henry 11 1 
hc(|ueatIiod that earldom iAnjou] to the second [.sonl in his 
lost sicknes.s. 184X W. Spaloinc IttUy It, Ij^, II. nR 
Robert Guiscard, about 1059, united in his own person sdl 
these earldoms. 1848, Macavi.ay //«f . Fug. L JJ37 His 
ninrquisaie became eAlinct ; but hh son w.as perrniiicHl to 
inherit the ancient earldom. X874 Daily Sews 17 Feb. 3/4 
'Phe .accession of Viscount St. i-awrence to the earldom ol 
IJow'th. 

fig. IM3 Lanci.. l\ Pi. C. 111. S8 The crUlomof umye und 
yrc he n yin gr;mnte|>. 

Earled ///. a. nonce-vui. Turned into an earl. 
1606 F. ahl Northampton in True Ar Per/, Relat. l*p 3h, 
As the Prior of 1 hiresme [wondered] of hi.s h'.arled I’ishop. 

Earless (h*'ilcs), n.t [f. Ear sh.^ -b-LKSs.J 

1 . Having no ears ; a. of human beings and 
animals; »b. of drinking vesstds, etc. (cl. Eak 
. f/i.l 7'; C. Coftih. of bivalve shells. 

x6xx CoTGK., Esson i/k . . carclessc, without cares. X796 
MjOR.SK (rViy. 1 . 11)5 Eniless manimot [misspelt j or 

marmot] x8a8 Blaclno. Mag. XX 111 . 508 He was . . ear- 
les.s, eyeless, checklcs-s, noseless, and chiiiless. 1654 Woon- 
WAHi> Moliusca (1856) a6x AuceiU . . left umbo promhieol, 
earless. 1870 E. Pkaccx k Kaif Skirl. II. 136 Dainty little, 
earless china cups. 

2 . De.stitutc of the sense of hearing, or of mu- 
sical ear. Also pod. of places: Where nothing 
can be heard. 

x8ox Wi)KiJ.s\v. Sonn. To J'oussaint /(her,. In some deep 
dungeon's earless den. 1863 Alkjc. SMnu.S'//ww. Skye 1 . 

I Ho Weary of singing his songs lo the earless rooks und 
st:a waves. 1876 Mish Vonof Wotuank. vi. 44 Just as the 
carless are given up ns to music. 

Earless (D'-dcs), [f. Ear.i//.-] Of stalks 

of corn ; 1 Icstitule of ears. 

? A 1400 Chester PL, Death Abel 1. (1843) j8 Cain. 'Phc.s 
carlc.s coines. .olfer 1 will to daye. 

Earlet (i ’'jlit). [f. Eak shJ + -let ; in sense i 
after Hkacei.et.] 
tl. An car-ring. Ohs. 

1609 (Douayl P/ve'. x\v. 12 .V golden earlet. 

2 . Anything Tcscuibling a small car. fa. An 
auricle of the heart, b. Fol, ■- Apricle 2. e. 
?An attachment to a church bell. 

x868 Cui.PKPPFH & CniK Barthot. Anat. 11. vii. 107 'Plio 
parts of the Heart, -arc cilhercxternally st:en,;is the Earlet;.. 
t 27x0 W. GihsoN Farrier’s Guide \. iii. (1738! 27 There 
Ix’long also to the Ileari, iwo Auricles or I'.arlels. 2863 
ir, Hugo's Hn//chhaik iv. iii. tChiqiinan and H.l 144 He 
f.i;i/ed the biazen inon.stcr by the i-ailcts. 2883 Syd, .SVv. 
Lex., Karlct, an ear-liku appearance produced by an iti- 
deniution in the leaves of .some of the foltosc Hcpaticte. 

t Ea’rliemess. Ohs, [f, earlier, coinpar. rlcg. 
uf Early a , f -ne.s.s.] 'I'hc quality of being more 
early, priority. 

1674 N. Faihfax Btdk fy Selr. Cont., A Murcnes.s o! 
worlds, .Trill Earlyorness of this world, stiuid upon the .sano: 
uiitrusty bottom. 

tEa'rlilyf <^1/7/. Ohs, [f. Early «. + -ly'*^.] 
At an early period or stage. 

1889 Pi: I'YS Diary ^ Mar., And so I parted, w'lth great 
content that 1 load so eailily seen him there. 2678 Hp. 
Wktknhai.l (>lfce 0/ Prmeking 747 That it Iprrac.hii:!;} 
was earlily required of ihe Presbyters, we have already seen 
f >ul of tlie jiretcnded j\po.stoh'cal cunsiiiutioris. 17x3 nnti 1: 
Englishman No. 40.^ 30a, 1 thus earlily let go my Firt 
against the f‘retender\ Friends, 

Earliness (.Tjlines), [f. Early a . + -np..sh.] 
I'he state or condition of being early; fonneily 
also, prompliuidir, zeal. 

a. 16x6 Donnk Sen//. '.*45 'Phrre is a youth in our age anil 
an carlinesse acceptablr to Gud in i-veiy uctinii. 1(^0 Hi'. 
Hai.1. Episc. I. xii. 5a Oiir owiie Authours :ir«.- .. alltTlgiil 
for the e.uline.sMc of this Aposliisie. l88x e\ddr Jr, U oe- 
(esterin Lend. Gas. No. 1707/5 Our former Earliness and 
Sialnliiy in Duty, h.Td given us the t'har.*iiUer of ilic l-oyal 
City of Worcester. 18x0 Scurf Monast. x\, TIj.U we ninv 
-strive to-morrow, with the sun’s varlincss, lo \v;(ke a ‘iJjg 
from his lair. x866 Mics. GASKKi r- IFines ^ Du/t. I. yAi No 
one nbjeciinl to the earliness of his calk 
'I' Ea’rlingfSy -v/i. pi. Ohs. [V f. Ear slO + -lin<l] 
Possibly a transl. of Fr. orcillcttcs ‘ wirt.s R 

woiiiaiis head * (Mitge Fr. Did. 170L' ; O- 
vdres. 

i 66 o Rates in Act Tonnage Pe/t //doge i'j < has. //, if- 

F-.Trling.s, the (jroce coni. 12 dn/eii, j/. * 7 **.^'' 7',^.'/ , , 

Me/rh. 1 . 2915 Callings, Earlings, Onlnali, Ibnd, licking, 
Copperas [in list of Imports from l'i.Tiice|. 

EarliBhnesB '■.TjliJnos). non/c-^cd. [f. Earl .V/'. 

+ -1HH + -NK.SS ; OE. had co/'/ise ( *- carlish; in the 
sense ‘noble, like an earl *.] The distinctive quality 

()f an carl. . 

2876 M. CoM-JNS filaeks///. .<• Sd/ol. 11 . 220 J b« Earl had 
no parliciilar e.Trlislmcss about him. 

£a*rl MaTSlial. A high officer of state, 
Anmerly the depiily ol the Co.v-stable as judge of 
the curia mill laris i.n court of chivalry. I he title 
w.aa originally ‘ inarshar, but one of the holders of 
the dignity became in 1 1K9 Earl of Pembroke, and 
it has iieviT since been held hy a [verson of lower 
rank than an earl. 'I’he office is now hereditary 
ill (he line of the Dukes of Norfolk, its functions 
being now confined to the presidency of the 
Jlemlds’ College ami the right of appointing its 
officers, and lo caUin imrely ceremonial duties. 
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I'he equivalent Scottish office of marischal became in 
14th c. hereditary in the famity of Keith ; in 1458 the holder 
a? the office was created an earl under the title of Earl 
Mari-sohai; the last Karl Marischal was attainted in 1716. 

IJ197 R. Gi,ouc. (Rolls ser.) 1073.) Wiliam be erl marschal 
cleide bulk* ^er alas. X49« Act \i 11 m. VI 1 ^ xxav. Preamb., 
The. .office of Erie Mardiall of this Rcalme. 1603 Drayton 
Bar, IVats R.) being carUmarshall. .welcomes ner ashore. 
(766 Knitck London IV. 27 The four pursuivant.s .. are 
also created by the carl-niarshal. 1837 Ponny Cycl. IX. 
242/1 Earl Marshal of England . . orders all great cere- 
monials. 

Sajrlship (s'iijip). In 0 £. eorlsoipe. [f. Earl 
sb. + -SHIP. In sense 2 the word is of later and 
inde}>cndent formalion.] 

1 1 . Manliness, bravery ; nobilityi lordship. Only 
in OE. 

Beowulf ((Jr.> Kard and eorlscipc. rsxooo Widiith 
37 iGr.i No liwaeSre he t>fcr Oftan corLscype frcniede. 

2 . 'rhe dignity or office of an earl {Histi). Also, 
ymtr earlskip : u.sed as a humorous or quasi>«;v/t. 
form of address. 

1798 H. Rkookf. Fool op Quality V. 268 Allow me to repair 
my omission by presenting to your earlship her little high- 
ness Alrenaide [fd. 1 1770 4 /if your lordship]. i8a8 Scoir 
F. M, Perth HI- ap'-,, I thtink your nohlc earl.ship. 1883 
II. M KENNF.nvtr. Ten Brink' t E. E. Lit. 1 15 The forma- 
tion of the new great carlships. 

£arly (,a*ili)> dt. Form.s: 3 earllch, 4-5 erli, 
erly, 6 yerly, 7 earely, 6^ early. See the oiiv. 
Not found in OK., and only rarely in ME. : pro- 
bably evolved from the adv. Cf. the equivalent 
ON. which is .also of ran? occurrence.] 

I. Absolutely or relatively near to the Ixginning 
of a portion of time : opiJosed to late. 

When u.sed with a sb. deiiotiiij^.a di vision of time, it some- 
timc.s gives to the latter a partitive sense .* thus the early 
siring - the early ptirl of the spring ; the. early tnorning ~ 
the early part of the morning ; .similarly the early nineteenth 
century, etc. 

1 . \Viili reference to the lime of day. 

a. belonging to the first part of the morning ; 
that exists, takes ]>Iace, appears, or does something 
in the first part of the morning. Proverb, The 
early bird gets the “uorm ; hence early birii^ hu- 
morously «= early riser. 

In early riser, early rising, the fir^^t word may either Ihj 
taken as an adj., or the phrase may he treated us a com- 
bination in which the first element is the adv. (cf. ^veil-doer, 
-doing). The farmer vi«?w seems most in accordance with 
the modern giaminatical consciousness, and is supported by 
the .'inalogy of the similar phrase in (jiiot. 1225. 

ami ‘^'tcr. K. 258 His earlich ariste from deu^ to Hue. 
1308 i uKvisA Barth, De P, A', ix. xxiL- 14951 360 Mane the 
erfy flawnyngc inakyth eiidc of the nyght lytyll and lytyll. 
c 1450 Sir ( M S. M.\ 1920 Beuys .saj'de : ‘ Vet is it but 

ctlvday!' 15^ Siiak.s. Bicn. Jit, v. iii. /<i9 The early 
Village Gxk nath twice done sidiilation to the Moriie. 
x6ix Uiui.K l/osea vi. 4 Your go<xlnc.vv: i.s ns a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away, t 1645 Howki.i. 
l.e/t, II. xiv, He that h.'ith once got the fame of an 
early riser, may sleep till noon. 1667 Mii.tom J\ L. iv. 
642 Sweet t> the bivath of morn, her rising sweet, With 
charm of earliest IHids. x^S Cowi'hu Y/nv, 76.5 Where 
early rest in.'ikcs early rising sure. x8o8 J. Baki.ow 
i'otninh, I. 3.5ft Whi.vse walclifiil priest would meet, with 
nialin bla/c, His earlier (iiul. 1833 K. Let. in Luck- 

iiarl Scott 11S39) iX. iit He asked me if 1 was an early 
riser. 1866 A rab, A 7 j. 487 It was time to get up fur early 
prayeri before sunrise. 

D. Relatively near to the beginning of the day 
(or night >. Of events or .'lotions : 'raking place .it 
an hour relatively not far advanced, or before the 
usti.il hour. Small-and-early ; applied in recent 
use to evening parlies ; colloq. also as iju.isi-.vA. 

1848-60 Bakti.ktt Diet. Atner., The initcling will begin 
at early candle-light. 1865 Dn arNs Mat. Fr. 1. xi. 83 
Mrs. Podsiiap added a .small and early evening to the dinner. 

C. 7 o keep early hours : to rise anti retire early. 
Early Imbits : habits of kee])ing early hours. IIciicc 
colloq. the adj. is a|)plicd to persons. 

1754 RiciiSKnsoN CrandisoH V. xvii. 114 Early hours . , 
.ind case, without hurry, will do every thing. 1781 Cowi r.R 
Ketirrm. 429 What early philnsophit: hours he keeps. Mod, 
'I'hcy are early people, and seldom go out in the evening. 

t d. ahsol. "• Early morning, early hour. Obs. 
1381 Wvci.iF f ’cclus, xviii. 26 Fro erli vnto cueri the tyiiie 
sb.M ben ch.-iutiged 1604 Siiaks. Oth. n. iii. 7 To morrow 
with your earliest, I.et me hauc speech with you. 

2 . Kc?l.itively near to the lieginning of the year. 
Of things or events : Appearing or occurring rela- 
tively soon in the year ; esp. of plants with re- 
gard to their time of bearing flowers or fruit. 

15x6 Tindai.k James v. 7 Uritill hr. rcccave the j'erlyand 
the latter raync. 1597 SnAK.s. -z Hen. IV, i. iii. 38 In an 
c.'iily Spring, Wc see th' appearing huds, which, to prouc 
friiitc-, Hope giucs not .so much w:irr;tiit. 163a Mjlio.n 
L' Allegro 8g If the earlier season lead. 1664 Evklyn Kal. 
Ilori, (1729I 192 Fruits and Flowers, are more early or tardy 
. . according as the .Soil and Situation are qiialify’d by 
Nature or Accident. 1697 Dkvdkn Virg. Oeorg. 1. 67 
Ev'ii in thi.s early Dawning of the Year. x8xx W. .Shencfr 
Poetm 98 .Sere, sere wa-s ef<ry earlier rose. x86x Miss 
rT Fhnver. PI. V. 204 Early Purple Orchis. 

3 . With reference to a lifetime. 

a. Pertaining, to or connected with childhood 
or youth, b. Relatively near to the beginning of 
a lifetime or career. (Sometimes cbntextually » 
premature, too early.) 


X630 Lord Banians 62 They marry about the seventh 
year . . that the parentn might before death see their chil- 
dren disposed, which commeth to pass by these earely 
coniunctions. 1705 Addison Italy (Ded.), I had a very 
earfy Ambition to recommend my self to Your Lordship's 
Patronage. X74a Youno Nt. 7 * 4 . v. 899 Early, not sudden, 
was Narcissa's fate. 1771 Junius J.^tt. xllx. 256 The duke 
. . was in life your earliest friend. 1780 Cqwhkr Prop'. 

354 Our most important are our earliest years. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . hm Henry Wharton, .. whose 
early death was soon after deplored by men of all parties. 
X875 Emerson Lett. t^.Soc, Aims,, Poet 4 * I mag, Wks. (Bohn 1 
111 . 158 Music and rhyme arc among the earliest pleasures 
o the child’. X875 Jowett Plato icd. 2) V, 36 ’I’hc man 
who is to be good at anything must have early training. 

11 Used by Ifyron for : V'outhful, young. 
x8x4 Bvron Lara 1. xx. Blest .are the early hearts and 
gentle hands That mingle therein weli-occurding band.<i. 
x8x8 — Juan 1. xltii, Lucretius' irreligion is too strong For 
early stomachs. 

4 . llclongiiig or relating to the initial stage of 
a historical epoch, of the history of a people, of 
the world, of a science, etc. ; ancient. So early 
history, early records, 

x67a-5 C0.MHKK Comp. Temple (1702) 558 There .arc no 
More, or c.iilycr Laws than these. X747 Coli.ins Passions 
2 While yet ill early Greece she sung. 1787 Bonnvc:astle 
Astron. 1. 3 Astronomy is a st^ience of the earliest antiquity. 
1794 Si;i .LiVAN View Nat. \. 106 Anaxagoras seems to 
have been one of the earliest philosophers . . who held 
this doctrine. x8ax Craig Leet. Drawing vii. 373 The 
early engravers . . never attempted to express more than 
the drawing and the actn.al light and sh.adows. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Y/ir/. Enr. I. 593 After the fashion of an earlier 
generation. Ihitl. II. 399 Early fathers of the Church. 
iBsx Rusk IN .Stones Veu. (1874) I. viii. 90 Wherever we 
find the level, .square occurritiK. .in early Northern work. 
1875 JowtTT (cd. ai 111 . 1, In the early Church 

he exercised a real influence. 1875 For tnum Maiolka 92 
Two large and finely painted early dishes. 

b. Archil, Early EngliMh : the name? com- 
monly applied to the period of English aichitec- 
ture succectling the so-called ‘Norman’, and usu- 
ally dcscrified as extending from a.i». i i 75 to 1275; 
also the style characteristic of that period ; also 
calletl Early Pointed, Fir.sl Pointed. 

x8^x Ruskin Stones Ven. I. 106 The Early English 
capital is, therefore, a harhaiism of triple grussiiess. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Leet. Anhii. I. 123 The round nioulded 
capital is characteristic of the English Early Pointed. Ihid. 
138 The Early Pointed style was from 1*75 to 1275. 

6. generally. C.!ounected with the initial part of 
any division of time, any continuous action, etc. ; 
also, anterior in comparison with something elst? ; 
timely, done or taking place without delay, or 
before it is too late. In cumpar. and super!. 
former, foremost (in time). 

1767 n iVounds I. tgi ’lliis consideration .shouM en- 
gage our earliest and closest aitetiiioii to the rules. 1791 
111. KK K App. IVh/gs Wks. V 1 . 9 Made men remiss in early pre- 
caution. 1795 Soi TiiKV Joan 0/ Arc ix. 30J Fear not for Bur- 
gundy !. .Our earli«st .scouts Shall tell his hutneward m.aich. 
18x4 .Sco iT l.d, of Mrs VI. iii, Bruce’s earliest tares restore 
That speechless p.age to Arran’s shore. xSSa Pkkody Eng. 
Journalism xxi. 153 The early part of this century. 

b, (If future dates and events: Not remote, ne.'ir 
at hand. 

1857 Livingstone 'Trar. Introtl. 8 'rhere being no pros- 
pect of an early peace. Mod. An early date has been fixed 
for the ceremony. Please reply at your earliest convenience. 

II. 6. W ith reference to serial order ; Occupy- 
ing a position near the lieginning. 

X707 Loud. Caz. No. 4333/8 They will Advance Money 
U|H)n caily Tallies. Mtul. The early chapters of the book. 
'I’he early prime iiundiers. 

Sftrly (a’Jli\ oilv. Forni.s : i Xorthnmb. Arllco, 
i^rlice, 2-4 erliohe, 3 earliche, 4 erliko, crli, 
ercly, oerly, iirliobe, orly, .SV. airlie, 3 4 arli, 
4 5 erly, 5 ?orlyche, yerely, north, 4 5 areli, 
-ly, 4 6 .Sc. ar-, ayr-, airly, 5 Sc. yarly, 6 yerlo, 
6-7 earely, 6 - early. [OK. lirlice ( — ON. drliga') 
f. ( ON. dr') iKisilive deg. of fer EHK-i--//tt' 
The ME. forms with 0 descend directly 
from this; the OE. var. »V//iv (with umlaut or 
a.s.simiIation to wr) g.ave rise to arli, erli (whence 
the mod form).] 

I. Near the beginning of a iXTiod of time. 

1 . With reference to the time of day. 
a. In the first part of the morning. 
r^5o Limits/. Clasp. John viii. 2 And mrlice [c 975 Rushw. 
arlicc I ;eftrrsona cnom in temple, c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 
13 Erliche rise, and gemliche seche chireche. a xaa5 Ancr. 
R. 20 .Siggeft . . prime ibe winter eiiiche. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2817 Bot arli 1x340 Fai»/. erlyl, ar men well iiiught see, iHs 
anpis badcl loth do him lure, c X3ao Senyn .'iag. iW.) 203 Tne 
child . .rosarlichc.amorcwrn. X330K. Brunnk Chron. >1810)32 
He sold fynd a palmer* orly at mom. 1375 Bakuour Bruce 
V. 554 For to riss airly eiiirilk day. CX380 Wvci.iF 
Wks. c(88tit 460 He wakide eerly to his puple. cx4ao 
Chron. I 'ilmi. 785 In Asterre day jerlyche in b* mornyng. 
rx4a5 Wymoun Cron. ix. i. 65 Kycht airly in til jie 
dawing. 1513 Douglas .Eneis viii. viii. 23 At mor- 
row full ayriy K.nuas haistis vp, and inychl iiot'ht ly. 
25x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge <1848 1^5 I'liis Judith 

..rose up ycric. 153$ Cuverdai K Ps. cxviiilxix]. 147 
Early in y' inornyngc do I crie vnt > the. X59a Shaks. 
Rom. ff Jut. V iii. 188 What niisaduenture is so earely vp? 
a *665 J. Gikidwin Filled 70, .Spirit iiSfiy 113 Early up 
and never the nearer. 17x1 Si kli.k SPect. No. 49 P 2 
Young Fellows, .who rise early fur no other purpose but to 
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publish their Laxiness. i8|t Tennyson May Queen, Call 
me early, mother dear. J. Hawtuornv in HarPeVs 
Mag. Feb. 433/a You must get up early to get the better of 
a man who nos been a par«>n. 

br Relatively near to the beginning of the day 
(or night) ; at an hour not far advanced. 

X49S Act ir lieu, Vfl, xxii § 4 I..alx>rcns . . late commyng 
unto their werkc, erly departing iherefro. x8|a G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1 . 458 Wc resttined our journey early. 
x8oi Sot'THRV Thalaba iv. xviii. Earlier the night came on. 
X850 Trnnvson In Mem. evii, A bitter day that early tiank 
Behind a puiplc-frosiy bank Of vapour. 

o. Early and late : at all hours, continuously, 
incessantly. 

rx330 Assump. Virg. (BM. MS.) 303 Erliche & late to 
glnd^ b«»‘- ‘ > 3*5 A- S- A Hit. P. A. 39a What lyf ^e lede, 
erly & laie. 1^x440 Vork Myst. xxii. 124 Be .subgeite to 
bi sutiereyiie Arely and late. 1590 PasquiTs Apol. 1. 
C iij b. His conuersation among them . . wa.s . . all manner 
of s«:a»ons, eai-ely, and late, (xdax Quarles Esther 
28 Prayr . . finds admittance, whether earl' or late.] 1766 
(^oLbs.M. Vic. W. XX, 1 was up early and late. 

2 . Relatively near to the begitming of the year. 
i6s6 Bacon .^ytrta § 427 An Early-('omming Fruit. 1664 
F.vklyn /Cat. Hort. (1729) 191 Early-set Anemonics, 1795 
Bukkk Th OH Scarcity YII. 4^16 All the early sown 
grain recovered itsclL Mod. Sutiie of the species flower 
very early. 

8. With reference to a lifetime, 
a. In childhood or youth, b. At a time rela- 
tively near to the beginning of a lifetime or 
career. (Sometimes contextually = too early, pre- 
maturely.) 

oiaas Leg. Rath. ti 6 Hire fader liefde iset hire earlicha 
to hire. (• 1340 Cursor M. Kdinb. MS.) 23046 pat. .arlik to 
god bairn tok. x6ia Kr. Hall Contempt, C^. T. xii. iv, 
Samuel began his acquaintance with ( iod earl}'. 1697 Drvdkn 
Virg. Cleorg. iii. 265 Early begin the stubixirn Child to 
bi'e.ak. 1767 Fordyci; .^erm. Vng. H orn. 11 . xii. She lost 
her father early. X815 Scribbleomania 252 Where the sced.s 
of virtue are early planted. i8« Willis PeHcillings I. 
xiv. 105 TIu! carly-learnl history oithc; family. 1871 Moki.ky 
( 1886) 107 Voltaire perceived very early in life that 
to be needy was iu be depenrlent. 

4 . At or near the beginning of a historical epoch, 
of the history of the nation, the world, a science, 
etc. : far back in date, anciently. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 91x11 (Fairfax M.S. >, Allas arly fr'. r. arli, 
erlyl pis gile be-gan. p.at arham bat was formast man., was 
bcgiled boron a wife. x6^ Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
ii. 7 The Romans Lhem.sclvcs were early in no .small 
numbers. 1774 Goi.i>.sm. Nat. Hist, iV. 312 'J'hc 

Americans early found out its useful qualities. xC^ Ma- 
t At i.AY //AY. Eng. 1 . 317 As early as the reigti of Eli3!alK:th. 
b, generally. Iu the initial part of any division 
of lime, any continuous action, etc. Also, at a 
time anterior M'ilh rcs]>ect to somclliiiig else ; in 
good time, without delay, before it is too late. 

1655 Milton .Sonn. ^Avenge, OLo>d' 14 That fmm these 
may grow A hundredfold, who . . Early may fly the B,iliy. 
Ionian w’oe. 1697 Drvdkn Virg. iieorg. in. 545 Early they 
.sl.all their Klock.sand Herds. 1701 W. Wen tun ///iL Rome 
Alex. i. 457 This Abuse wa.sc.arly redrest. 1807 T. Jekfekson 
Writ. (iB toi IV. 71 He very early .saw that the fidelity of the 
western country wa.s not tnbcshaketi. 1857 Buckle OW/ui. 
1. vii. 456 'I his great and salutary rear! ion began early in 
the present century. 1863 H. Co.s tnstif. 1. vi. 41 A Parlia- 
ment . . may . . be f;onvcned earlier lor dispatch of business. 
1879 Raymond Mines 21x1 Early in Dectnnbcr the weather be- 
comes too cold and stormy. 

II. 6. Referring to serial order. Near the be- 
ginning of the series. 

Mod. His nuiuc up]»ears very early in the list. 

t Sa'rniail. Obs. rare. In 3 hoarman. [f. 
stem of Ear v.^ + Man.] A cultivator. 

e 1930 H.'ili Meid. 47 All swuch wuren car ha guUun 
his earste hearinen. 

Ea'r-xnark, [f. Eab .rb.^ +Mauk j/l] 

1 . A mark in the ear of a Mhcep or other animal, 
serving as a sign of ownership. 

1593 Fn /iiEKH. Husb. {( 52 Sc iliat they Ithc sheep] be 
w'cl] marked, both eare-niurke, pilidie-markc, .and rndel- 
marke. i68x Lond. Gae. No. 1625/4 l2Tst..a White Mare 
. .no Ear-mark. 1683 Col Rec. Penn. 1 . 65 Punishm for 
lho.se y' shall presume to alter their Ncighbour.s Earc or 
Br.and Mark. 1795 Bhadlks’ Fam. Diet. I I. s. v. Marking, 
Some mark them with Raddle .and make Ear Marks. 

2 . tran.if. mu\ Jpg. A ‘stamp", mark of owner- 
ship, identifying mark. 

*577 ®7 Harrison in Holinshcd Descr. Brit. xx. 115 This 
proverhe hath, .been used as an care iiiarke of their dissim- 
ulation. 1699 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea 18471 67 We .should 
.see foiire, five, and more, which had, as it were, our earc- 
iiiarke ; one hurt upon the backe, another ncere the rayle, 
another about the ryniies. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 99 
(Jor.1 makes this the car-mark of his people, that they arc 
children that will not lie. 1679 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 
151 Furiatick Money hath no E.ar-mark. 1879 'J'rollofk 
Thackeray 201 His I 'I'hackcray’s] most besetting sin in 
style, the little earmark by which he is most conspicuous. 

3 . The mark of teeth in the ear. 

x837-'4o IIaliiiukton CAvvtw., They said it was a biter bit, 
and they c.amc . to .see which critter would gel the car-mark. 

I Ea-r-mark, V. [partly f. prcc. sb. ; partly f. 

Eab jAI -»■ Makk v.] 

1 trans. To mark (animals) in the car as a sign 
of ownership or identity ; fig. to mark (anything) 
as one’.s own, make its identity recognizable, by 
a special sign. Hence ///. a. 

xS9t Spenser M. Ifubberdm Least we. .for cure marked 
beasts abroad be bruted. x6xa R. Careentre Soules iSsn/* 
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76 , 1 will heere let them passe as eare^marlet slaues of Sa« 
than. 1641 Bkst Farm. Bks. (1856) 4 It is a goode way to 
earemarke lambes as they fall. s88a Standard a Jan. 5 
The troubles which an ear>inarked cheque avoids. s88a 
Montauuk Williams /?t^. Dr. Lamson in Titnts 14 Mar.* 
Why did the prisoner ({o down to Wimbledon and earmark 
his visit by, etc. 

t 2 . {mncC'Use.) To mark a person by cutting 
his ears (in the pillory). 

s66o S. Fisher Fusitcks Alartn Wks. (1670^ xa;} The 
Tract ice of. .pitloring, gagging, Ear>niarlciiiK, Noseslitting. 

t Sam, sb. Obs. rare. [C)E. mrn (by meta- 
thesis) ON . rann^ Goth, razn O'reut. *razno\ni ; 
cogn. with Rkst. The OE. word is cWcfly found 
in compounds, as here-crn^ hord€rn\ see quots. 
under IUkn, Saltkun.] A place, dwelling, hut. 

a 1000 Lanvs 0/ Ine 57 (Bosw.) Uirc); into his a:rnc. 1664 
Floddan F. iii. 25 Wlio h.'id been shroud in shepherds earn. 

Earn (s-m), v.^ Eomis: a. 1 earuiau, 2-4. 
erziio(n, eriie(ii, 5 arne, 6 7 earne, 7- earn. 
i 3 . 1 j^eearnian, 2 ^earnien, iarnien, iernion, 
6 ^arn, yerne, yearne, yarn, (9 dta/. yoarn, 
yarn). [OE. carnian^ ge-eaniian, repr. an OTcut. 
type ^azndjan, f. *aznd (ON. putt ] labour, properly 
held- labour, connected with (lotli. asans^ OllG. 
aran (whence Mlltr. cnicy mod.G. ertt/e) harvest, 
Goth, asftcis, OlIG. esui hired Labourer, OE. 
esne serf, labourer, man. The primary sense is 
therefore * to obtain as the reward of labour The 
OE. carman corresjionds in meaning with OI K*. 
arntn, but in form with OlKi. u/Ww, which derives 
its sense 'to reap’ independently from the sb. 

The ME. roniis with iriili.'xl ^ nr m:iy in some cases 
descend from OE.^vw'/irwm/i ; the mod. dial, frinn.s with y 
prob. rtrprescnt the simple vb. ; cf. yertky yate for earthy 
ale i(JE. ealo'. 

1 . trans. To render an etpiivalent in laliour or 
service for (wages) ; hence, to obtain or deserve 
(money, praise, any advantage) as the reward of 
labour. In early use in wider sense: 'fo de- 
serve ; to obtain as a recornjienae. (In ObL the 
simple vb. governs the genit. case, the compound 
ge-earnian the accusative.) 

r888 K. /Euked Boeth. in Sweet Am. Reader 'cd. O ix. 
47 \yutun agifaii ftuin c^itiefOrpheiisi nUwii', for he Id 
h.’cfd ^ccarnad mid his hear|iiinga. a xooo Guihlac 767 
((ir.) SoTlfiu.stra saula. .eaniia'i) on eor^.'xn ocan lifos. aiijii 
Cott. ilotn. 223 pal 111 sceuhlan mid edmodnissc & nikl her- 
.sainni.s.su jeurnie )ni wiitiiun(>e on hefy tiro. <.*xx75 Lamb. 
Horn. 93 pet d'eo cciniodc isomnunge iernadect godc, pet mu- 
chel er pe englas. .forinren. a 15119 ‘^Kklton Fox Po/ull r. 
339 Yoke man. .trewly his goodcs to ycrnc. 1529 Lynofsay 
'C.omf>laynt 50 l/aiig sertiyce jarnis .ay row.ainl. X591 N ashb 
Prtu'iioxt. 23 Many sli.'ill jlrinke more th;in they can yearne. 
1X1M7 iVii'Y /W. AritU. 11690) 107 'riicre was earned in 
four years. . I he summe of four Million.^. 1771 7 untusi Lett. 
liv. 286 These pmi.ses. .h.T,ve been dearly earned. 1833 ITt. 
Maktiseai; Laan Lugs- ». i. B Do they all earn wages? 
?.8V Mayhkw Loud. Labour I. 350, ‘ 1 must. .ye,ain my own 
living.’ 1851 Ki'skin Mod. Paint. 11 . 111. i. xv. § 11 The 
cfldri of men to earn, rather than to receive, their salvation. 
1863 Bauhv Dockyard Econ. 147 Go into any private work- 
.shop where old men are earning a.s much as young men, 
and you will liiid that they are earning it. 

b. Of qualities or actions : 'I'o procure .as a 
direct consequence (a name, reputation, etc.) for a 
person. 

1596 Si'ENsr.H F. (). VI. 1. 40 'I'hc which shal nought to you 
lull roiili; dishonor yearne. x8^ Gkkkn 6//<oV Hist, iit, § 7 
( 1 882 >148 The stern justice of liis rule earned the haired of 
the disorderly baronage. Mod. His eccentricities had 
earned for liini the nickn.ainc of ' The Madman '. 

C. Of money invested; also of an implement, 
etc. : To be the means of producing (an income 
or money return). 

1887 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 1/4 The line . . would 
earn at least four per cent. 

fd. intr. 'I'o do work for (.a reward or results 
Warner Alb. Eug. vi. .\xx. (1612) 118 Now Mars.. 
AticiiiNCs and Adonis .. May c.'irnc for babe.s, for Vulcan 
simll l»e p.arent at their birth. 

1 2 . absol. To tlesen^c well or ill. Obs. [cf. L. 
bene mereri.] 

981 Kauoifu Charter in Sweet Ags.^ Reader ixA. 51 55 Heo 
nc dorste. .hem swa Ic.'inian swa he hire to ^eearnud liaifde. 
x6aa Dkkker, etc. Vitvin Mart. iv. i. Wk.s, 1873 IV. 59 A 
piece of Roman gold With («T:sar’s stamp, .such as he .sends 
hi.s captains When in the wars they earn well. 

3 . [ cf. 01 IG. arnbn to rcap.J To glean, dial. 

X876 Mid. Yorksk, Gloss. (K. D. .S.). 

Hence Barn«d///.<i., purchased by an equivalent 
in labour ; esp. in phrases well-earned^ hardly- 
earned. Earner, one who or that which cams. 

x6xa Rowi.ands Kpiaue of Harts 23 Make my hands 
the earners of my meatc. 1^x4 Cornwallis in Gulch Coll. 
Cur. I. 16a Nor make him so dear an e.irner of our monies. 
*855 Macattlav Hist. En^. 111 . 75 The well earned pro- 
motion. 1885 Pall Mall (r. TO Feb. ii/a Unepmed incomes 
should be taxed before earned incomes. z886 Manch. 
Exam. 3 Nov. 5/5 The wives of wage earners. 

t EfUm» Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical with 
ME. erne (repr. both OE. iematty metatlietic var. 
of rinnany Run, and the causative /w-iraw ~ 
nan ) : in OE. theprefix-vbs.^<!-r/«»<j«, ge-rfunan, 
occur in the senses ' ourdle, cause to curdle ’ ; the 
pple. geurnen ‘ curdled * is found in Leechdoms 
VoL. HI. 


II. 230, 878, III. 878.] in/r. To curdle. Also /mux. 
To curdle (milk), csp. for making into cheese. 

1694 Ray J\l. C. IVds. 16 To Earuy to run as cheese doth 
. .Var. Dial. 1714 Ramsay Tta-T. Misc. (1733) I. 86 The 
kim.s to kini and milk to earn. 2769 Mrs. Rafpalu Eug. 
Houstkpr. (1778) 950 When it (new milk] is ready to boil 
put ill a quart of good cream, earn it X877 K. Peacock 
N,‘W. Line. Gloss. (K. D. Earuy to curaie with rennet. 

tSarn, Z/.^ Obs. Forms: (?i cornian), 6 
erne, oarno, 7 earn. [app. a var. of Ykarn:— 

OE. geortiian ; cf. dial, ear for year. All the 
senses of the present word, exc. 3, also belong to 
the form Ykakn. The OE. eontian to murmur 
(Rosw.-'l\ in pres. pple. eomigende'\y eornfulnes 
solicitude, eot'nlice diligently \Leechdonis 1. 190), 
seem to show that the two fonns go back to an 
early period ; see Sieversysf^. Gram. (ed. 2) §212. 

Prof. Skeat ts.v. Yf.a»n> considers that earn, yearn to 
grieve < sense 9 below) arc of distinct origin from earuy yearn 
in the sense to desiie. He regards the former .as a corrup- 
tion of ME. Krmic. But the development ttf sense fiuni 
‘ desire * to ‘ sorrow ’ presents no serious difficulty ; and there 
i.s no clear evidence uf confusion lietwecn the two words. ) 

1 . inlr. To desire strongly, to long. Also. To 
earn it. (?rcll.) 

*879 Si'ENSKw Skefh. Cal. Mar. 76 My courage earnd it 
to aw.'ike. 1596 -- F. Q. 1. i. 3 His hart did carnc I'o proue 
his puiss;ince. 

2 . 'Eo Ijc affected with poignant grief or com- 
passion ; also tinpcrs. it earns me. 

1599 SiiAKs. Hitt. II. iii. 3 My manly heart doth erne 
..for Ealsiaffii hee is de.id. ami wee must erne therefore. 
x6ox - - ful. C. II. ii. 129 I h.at every like is not the same. . 
the heart of Hrntns eanies to think upon. 16x4 H. Jonson 
Hatth. Fair iv. vi, Alas poore wretch ! how it oarncs my 
heart for him ! 1651 P. SiLRHY England's DeliveraniC 
(1632)26, 1 do.. with IxiweU tenderly Earning, warn and 
inti cat, etc. 

. 3 . ? 'Po tremble, rare’' *•. 

161X Coi(ik../''/7x.v/w«/'r. to tremble, quake, .shrug, shiuer, 
didder, shudder, earne, through cold or fcare. 

4 . Of hounds, deer, etc! : To utter a prolonged 
cry. See I'Iarnino vbl. sb.'^ 2. 

tEonif adz/. Obs. rare. [apf). ME. eornCy OhL 
georne eagerly, anxiously; cf. Earn z*.-*] Earn- 
estly, longingly. 

xa30 Auer. R. 44 Crie 5 him eorne men:i forgluc- 
nesse. 1656 1 'raI’i* Comm. Matt. vii. 1 1 Who doubts but 
tl)^ pr.ayeil cartiancl earnestly, when they were in Bocardo. 

JElarn, var. lorm of P'unk, eagle. 
EaTXL-bleater, -blitar. dial. [Deiivation 
nnknow'ti ; this and OE. hn'ferbhvtCy hfv/cnblniey 
name of some bird, * bicoca, bugium pruv. Eng. 
hammerbleal snipe, may possibly be various cor- 
ruptions of the same word.] 

‘ A Scotch name for the snipe.’ (Jamieson.) 

1768 K OSS llelenore 38 (J.am.) Tint eaini-bluatur or the 
niuirfowl’s cr4aw, Was like to iiidl her very heart awa. 

Baruest (finest), sb.'^ Eurms; 1 eornust, 
-out, -08t, 3 eornent, ^omeate, 3-5 orneste, 3 -6 
emeat, 5 erneyat, 4 6 ernoa, 6 carnea, 6- 
oariieat. [OE. eornust fern. *=» OMG. ernusf fern., 
neut., MUG. enusty mod.G. crust iriasc., MDu. 
ermty aernst (of similar meaning):— OTcut. ♦rr- 
nusli, perh. f. root *ers, found also in Ebuk (obs.) 
anger. A different ablaut form of the same root, 
wilh similar .suffix, appears to exist in OlC. ornest 
wager of brittle, ON. orrostay late OE. arrest battle. 

1’l.c form ernes may |H>ssilily represtoit a distinct word:— 

OF. geornesy ( r) ca^ernes.-«, strength of drsin:; cf. 
Earn v? ; it was however 111 isth c. completely identified 
with the present wird.] 

fl. Ardour in battle; in wider sense, intense 
passion or desire. Obs. 

c X205 Lay. i64S<i pirr wes fehtc swijHS slor, eornest ful 
stiirne. c 1250 Ibi'i. 16468 To lihte mid folle ^ormrsti!. 
1297 K. Gloc’C. (1810* 121 Vortimer with gret power and 
god ernesl ynow. ('>385 Chauckr L. G. IF. 1285 The hole 
crncsl \v.r. herve.stj is al ovcrblowc. £.1400 Rom., Rose 
4840 And whanne they han her lust geten The Iioole ernes 
they al foryeien. 

2 . Seriousness, serious intention, as opposed to 
jest or play ; esp. in phrase in ipf/or) earnest y in 
good (sober y sad) earnest. In OIC. on cor nest means 
‘earnestly’, also ‘in reality’. In mod. use to be 
in earnesty applied to fiersons, has sometimes an 
emphatic sense =3 to I>e eanicst. 

f 1000 Wei .KSTAN Addr. to English in Sweet Ags, Reader 
(ed. 5)111 Gif we on comost icni^c scame cuftan. c law f ten. 
4 Ex. 4x1 Adam is to eue enmen, More for erneste Oaii for 

{ ;amen. ^1340 Hami^ole Psalters. 6 lil perfitc man it 
allcs not to leghe nouher in ernest nc in gamcii. 1430 
T.vix;. Citron. Troy i, v And this contek in ernes and ni 
amc Departed was betwixt love and shame. IMd. l. vi, 
t is an ernot and no game. M440 Pronif. Paro. 14/2 
Arncstc or erneste, seryowste. c 1489 Caxton Sontus 0/ 
Ay won 328 Is it erneste that ye speke? Dkwfs 

Introd, h'r. in Palsgr. 927 In c.amcs, a cerfes. For carncs, 
four certesy Of oarinjs, ae certes. 1570 Marriage IFit 4 r Re. 
IV. i. in Haxl. Dodsley II. 362 Bui in good earnest, niadain, 
speak — off or 011? 1636 KuTiiERroRp l.ett. Ixxv, 'iHCwi 
I. Z93, It. were good to be lieginning in sad earnest to 
find out God. 1645 Mii.ton f W/ mA Wks. '18511 373, I 
deal not now wilh this caitiff, never worih'my c.vncst, and 
now not seasonable for my jest. 1729119. Butlisr Sertn.y 
Self-Deceit 475 It never in earnest comes into their thoughts. 
*745 Wesley Answ. Ch. 15 , 1 am in groat Earnest when I 


declare once more, that 1 have a deep conviction. i|ss 
pRFacoTT Philip //, 11. vi. (1857) *0* R Ikint, but 

a surprise meditated in ^ood earnest. 1875 Jowan* Plato 
(ed. a) 1 . 007 Are you in je.st or in real earnest? 

+ b. ME. phrase: Erte\n to ernesti to con- 
duct lo a serious result ; crte(n in cmest'. to bring 
seriously to pass. [Cf. OllG. umrt gmuentil in 
guota emust ‘factus cst in agonia* Graff.] 

c 1400 Drsir. Troy 294a Krtes ay to euyll endc & ernyst 
b^hc last. Ibid. 1x634 Forertyn^ his exile in emest. 

Earnest (ounest), sb.‘<^ Ponns : 3 dat. or acc. 
erneaae, 4 ernes, eernes, 5 omys, 5-4> ernest, (5 
arneate), 6~ earnest. [Of obscure etymology : 
pre.suinably connecicd with the synonymous ertes 
(sec AitiiKS), Ekhks (a. OFr. erres pi.) ; possibly 
it was altered from tliese alter the analogy of de- 
rivatives in -.NKNS. 

'I'he alhrgcd OF. ernrs, fre(rui*ntly given .is the etymon, 
i.s spuriou.s . Prof. Paul Meyei-i; the Welsh r77/»'j is bqrrowvil 
from Eng. At an curly period app. confu.scd with Earnksf 
. v/'.f, the notion bcinj^ that an ‘earne.st* was so called tci 
showing that a bargain wa.s made ‘ in cainirst ’.] 

1 . Money, or a sum of money, paid as an instal- 
ment, esp. for the purpose of securing a bar(>aiii or 
contract. Alsoy/^*’. A lorelaslc, instalment, pledge, 
of anything alierwarils to be received in greater 
abiiiKlance. f Phrase, On (in, foT) earnest : by 
way of earne.sl, as an instalment or foretaste. 

Tlio lit. sense i.s now nearly contined to law-books, and 
the fii; use, which retains its Lurrem y chiefly on account 
of it.s occurrence in the Kihle, has ulifiust eeasrd to br con- 
.sdousiy met:iphorii.al. 

a 1225 Juliana 17 Nil l>ii srhalt on idre eiir.st.isoiierner.se 
swa Im oii ibealen wih hittcrc Ije.snien. 1380, Wvi.Lii' .Set. 
U ks, I. 142 (.‘rist tokc ernes here in }>i.s wnrld. Ibid. III. 
61 He hadde answiTC of Giod, ]»at was eeriws herto. 1424 R. 
Flork in E. E. //V/AuBfia' 59 , 1 hauc paied him a noble on 
crncst. c 1440 Pr.unp. Par:>. 14/2 Arne.ste or hutiscllc (or 
ernest //. P., ansal A'.J. 1463 Maun. «5- Househ. Exh. 157 
i tein, my inusiyr payd lo hym in ernest (hat schnld malce my 
ladys clokt:, iljjf.' iiij<f. \t/y^Notlingham lioraugh Rev. M.S. 
1 378. 5 Reseyved of ernys \\]d. 1509 IIarc:lay Shyf of Folys 
(18/4) II. 115 riiy Cl nest i.> layde, the burgeii must tibyde. 
It may nal be broke. 1581 Makiif.i k Hk. 0/ Holes 685 
As ye sec, .. .after all bargaiues, there is .1 .sigiie thereof 
m.idc, eyther dapping of hands.. or giving some earnest. 
1611 SiiAK.s. r yntb. I. v. 65 It is an c.irncst of a farther 
good. 1633 T. Adam.s A-i/. 2 J\'ter iv. it An earnest 
seals the bargain. 17x2 Si fki.f. Sfeci. No. 43a F xa The 
Earnest given me of something fnrihcr intenditd in^ my 
Favour. x8oo A. .^I>^lsoN Report.^ ijj Plaintiff ^laid ft 

S uiuea earnest. 18x4 Worosw. E.tt union 1, The primrose 
ower Peeped forth, to give an carneslofthe .Smiiig. 0x830 
Mac;kintohh More Wks. 18 )6 I. 397 'I'he i ntliu.sia.siic; acl- 
miintion with which the superior few fed an earnest of their 
own liigliiM nowcr.s. 1825 Sii.i iikn Ln^vs AVt,*-. II. 69 If 
sin.li norlion be .ic.c.;opled i)y way of l arnc.st. 1850 'I’knwson 
lu Aletn. xcvii, 'I'hc days she never < an forget Are varnebt 
that he loves her yet. 

b. Comb.y earnest- money y .^/r.v/\EAitNi‘:sT-rKNNy. 
>557 •" ruFucr Records of Oxford 26(1 The ernyst money 
of the lowne rents. 16x6 .‘sir R. Hoyi.l in Lismore Papers 
(1886' 1 . 136, 1 delivered lo,.Cap". W'". Hull xx’* ster : as 
earnest money to buy casks lor (hnuadoes. 1698 Vanii»i»:u 
PrtvtK Wife 111. i, I'm none t»f your earne.st-giver.s. 1826 
Kknt Comm. Amer. Lffrn 1187^} 11 . x.xxix. 404 If, there- 
fore, earnest ii^oney be given, .tin; contract i.s binding. 

t 2 . Cant. (See (luot.) Obs. 

1673 Hr.MX Cant tug Acad, 37 Tip me rny Earnest, 
Give me my .Sh.ire or Dividciit. 1725 .\e 7 v Cant, Diet. 

t Ea'inest, Obs. ? Mistake for OE. ornest 
single combat ; the ground for the concluding .state- 
mtait in the qiiot. is unknown. 

X501 Lamuaroe a nil. (16:5 ’ 44 Ha French man doc ;ip- 
pcafe an English man of., luiirdcr, the Frendi m.in iii.'jy 
defend hiiiiselfe by H.utaile, which was thin Kiiiied i.'i 
i'.nglish, Ernest ; .1 W'ord that we keep yet, saying, mIh-h 
wee sec a man fight, hee is an Ernest. 

Earnest (5'Jiit;.sl', IZ. horms; I eornOMtn, 3 , 
6 ernest, (3 ernexst), 5 ernyst (? 7 earst), 6- 
oarnest. [OK. eornesle, f. Eaiink.st .f/>J : in ME. 
no unequivocal examples have been foiiinl ; porh. 
the word died out in OE.. .an«l wa.s altciward.’t 
developed afresh from the all rib. use of I he sh.] 

1 . Of I'crsoiis: Serious, a.s opp'^-sed lo trilling; 
usually in emphatic sense, intensely serif mi, s, gravely 
imp.assioni'd, in any piirpo.se, ffclinr, conviction, 
or action; sincerely zealou.s. ()l Iceliiig.s, convic- 
tions, etc. : Intense, ardent. f>l actions or words: 
Proceeding from or implying iiitein.ily of feeling 
or conviction. 

Ill inof], use the word tends ti» e.xdiide the notion of nil- 
governed or violent feeling, whii b in soiiie «.ai her examples 
IS prominent; cf. nuol. s 67 '> niidti l.AiiNf sos’p^s. 

cxooo A?:i.rRi<: Item. (Tl.o.p*;' »• .<^6 M«.l corncsiuin 
nn-Kle. a 1300 Cursor M. ao.jS' Gl. i..- and rcuful . .sted- 
fast, eriiexsl, willt (? rco.V <;rti«'st-willi|. c Destr. Iroy 
2711 The ciny.sl spedie . of Elijm.s lly; Bysshop. 25. . 
R. Wi;avi.r Lns/y Juv. n Had. PMy II. 99 Of an 
e.iincst pr«fe.ssf.r of Ghrist . Gn.sj«d l’l*'»'» madesl me an- 
liyporrite. 1563 Man tr. Musculm' Lounnon //. 372a, 
Anvf* earnest or ciirionse seartih iliureof. * 5 "* Savile 
Tacitus' Agrieola <\e.7-.C) f86 Iking hee had addicted 

hiiriselfe to the stiuly of philosophic in canicstcr sort, isox 
•Siiak.s. t Hen. IT, m. ii. My toniiue should Stumble 
in mine larnc.si vvonis. 1593 Hodkkr ElxI. Pot. 11. 1 . (i6ix) 
54 An efirncst l.mging desire to sec things brought to a 
riraccahic end. xS 94 Siiak.s. Rick. Ill, 1. iii. 87, l..haue 
been An earnest admioatc to |>lead for him. 1611 Bible 
llebr. ii. i We onahl to giue the more earnest hcede. 

2 
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EABTH. 


EABITEST. 

i6a8 l^ARLK Mknwvsm., Flatterer, His chiding may 
but the oartjcster comniendatioo. pBKKfcK, etc. IViick 

Edmont. lu. i. Wles. 1873 IV. 301 rll not turn from it» if 
you be «ar.st Sir. 17x6^ 8 Lady M. W. Montagi b Ltit. I. 
xxxvii, 141 The gootf lady. .wa.s very earnest in serving me 
of cvcrythiiie. 1793 Southey Triumph of IVom. a^o What 
though her Priests in earnest terror call On all their host of 
Gods to aid ? xSjo O'Israkli CharUs 1 11 . vi. 1 14 There 

was a g(M>d deal of earnest impetuosity in his temper. x84t -4 
Kmkkson Kss, St'l/-Reiiance Wks. (Bohn) I. *6 All history 
resolves it.seif. .into the biography of a few stout ami earnest 
persons. 1858 Edin. Kn’. No. ai;. 1H3 To [AmoltlJ . . wc 
owe the substitutioti of the word * earnc.st * for its jircclcceasor 
'serious'. s86o Tyndali. Cine. 1. ft aa. 160 lo say one 
earnest word in connexion with this ascent, 
b. Con.st. for, or htf. Somewhat rare. 

Mrs. Hutchinson 1846) tob 

'I'he prcsbyierian faction were earnest to have the arniyuis* 
handed. 1876 T rmrle Let, in Wks, 1731 11 . 420 'I'he Swede 
is earnest for a Peace. 1853 Arab. Nts. 377 Saony, . . was 
earnest with the King to give the signal to the exccu* 
tioner. 18U pRE-srorr Phwf //, I. L v. 6i Carufla iwasj 
earnest to introduce the inquisition. 

C. transf. 

^ 1843 Caklvlk Past ff Pr. (1858) ififi For the Earth, T say, 
js an earnest place. x8. . J^>ngp. Psalm of Li/e, Life 
is re.Tl, life is earnest. 1851 (Jari.yi.k Eterihig, Ttie Bible, 
most earnest of iKtok.s. 

d. Comb, earnest-hearted, -wi/t/acljs. 

X850 Mk.s. Krownim; Poems II. 4^ if a little nmid, .. 
Should sigh within it, c.Trncst-mild, This reed will answer 
evermore. xB6o St%t, Rro. IX. 53/2 A thoroughly gomi 
and earnest -hearted m.Tn. 

+ 2 . Of animals : Kxciltij. Obs. rare, 

1609 C. Butlkb Fem. Mom. i. (ifiaiiCij, If they [bee.sl 
he so earnest that you fear stinging your hutid.s. 

3 . Of thing's : Dernaiuling serious consideration ; 
wrig;hty, important. 

1544 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 26 Wc scholcr.s have more 
erncst and weightie matters in hand. 17M Ra:iiAKnsoN 
Gmutiisifn (1781.1 1 , xxv. 180 Sir Cti.'irlcs luia earnc.st busi- 
11C.SS in town. 

tSa rnestf adn. Ohs. [OE. had eornoste .idv., 
perh. instruin. case of eomost, Kau.mest .vA.i, or f, 
the adj. ; the later word is merely an advbl. use 
of the adj.] - E.xrsestly. 

1839 J. OuLE < \f Ifeath 44 The lesse the Ixidily members 
arc tKOiipied, the more cariiester hcc withdrawes himselfe 
to his cogitations. 1709 Sr ryvk .'!««. Ref. 1 . xlvii. 516 Had 
not profited with that Queen, so earnest w.t-s she bent ag.rinst 
the ilukc of Cha-stclheruult. 1791 Cowpkk llUui iv. 453 
Earnest they sued for an uuxiiiur bund, 
t BaTnOSt, V. • Obs, rare, ff. Kahnest or a.] 
irans. a. 'lb use in earnest. D. To render earnest. 

i6oa Pastor Fido Ej iN.) Txit’s prove among ourselves 
our armes in jest, i'hat when wc come toe.Trnc.st them w'ith 
iiiflin. We may them better tise, 1603 Fi.orio Montaigne 
III. viii. (1632) 519 rhe study and plouiling on boukes, i-s a 
lan.giiishing and w^akc kiiide of motion, and which heateth 
or earnusteth uoihing. 

t EaTnest, v:- Obs. Also emest. [f. the 
lb stxurc by giving; or taking earnest. 

1447 BoKENHAM.SVy«/mi8j5 120 nolhir lovcrc. . Wylh 
the ryngof hy.s fcytli hath erncst yd me, 1630 f .obu lianinns 
Introd., 1 W.TS willing lo c.irncM his love to m«*v by this in- 
junction. . J- St. N. IVidino's Mite a8 Election made 
sure, confirmed, sealed, witnessed, earncsied by the peculiar 
Spirit of Adfiptioii. 

t EaTneitfiil. obs. [f. Eauneht sb,^ + -ful.] 

1 . Important; ^EAUNEsr w. 3. 

ri386C iiAuCKH Clerkes T. 1175 Lat us stynte of emestful 
matere. 1534 Whittiwton Tuliyes OfUces 1. 1 i.S4oi fio If so 
be of scryous .nnd crneKtrulI m.'itcrs, let hym vse grauytie. 

2 . - EAKNE.m rt. I. Also as quasi-<7(/z'. 

X430 A. B. C, Aristotle in Bnhee% Dk, » i86«i 1 1 1 C to elenge, 
nc to excellent, ne to ceniesfiil neiher. 1533 Bkllrnoen 
J,wy I. 118221 73 Qiihcn the king wes beluiTdin this man 
maj'st carnisifull. 1583 Davidson Answ. Kemicdy in Mtse. 
IPodr. Sec. ti844) ^"^r f.Qrdship's earncstfull and grxlly 

desyre. 

Mcnce t Sa'rntstftiUj adv. 

X37S Barhouk Bruce vni. 144 He ansuerd erny.stfiil 1 y. 

Earnestly (b'-mcslli), adv. [f. Eaunkst a. + 
-LY-.J In an earnest manner; in a m.anner indi- 
cating earru^tness. (In OE. : In truth, in reality; 
also in the Gospels transl. ergo, itaqiie, Vulg.) 

c xoeo Ags. (iosp. Matt. xx. q Euriiostlice \rA tiiv ^^ecomon 
|>a cnibe l>a cnrJlyftcii tide r.omon, ha onfengoii big .ijc hys 
pentng. a 1000 Larvs oj Cnut (Eccl.i xv. Sunnaii-dsei^es cy- 
piiigce we forlieodab eac eomo-stlicc. a 1300 L'ursifrM. 269.12 
pi scrift agh to he mad hcrncstly, noglu al.s intent o wayn- 
glori. cisas F..E. A Hit. P. B. 1240 He entercs in ful tr- 
ncsily, in yre of his hert. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6490 Carion 
..full crnchily with Ector auntrid to fight, cxe^ Promf. 
Pam. 142 Ernest ly, seriose. X535 Covkhdale ToHas ix. 3 
Now seist thou how earnestly ^guel hath requyred me. 
*544 Bai,k CAnr/N. Sir /. Oldcnstril in Ifnrl, Misc. i Malh.) 
I. 268 Than loked the T-ord Cohharn mrnestly vpon the 
archbishupp. X55a Ahp. HAMiuruN Catech. 1884) 3 He so 
erncstly maid suppliratioun to ihame. 1596 .Suaks. Aferrh. 
P\ IV. I. 121. x6 ^ Ribi.k (Douay) ifech. xii. comm.. The 
other jewes most earnest iy persecuted Christians, xyia 
Addison Spert. No. 89 P 3 HefiexionK which I earnestly 
recomiuirnd to the Thouitfits of my fair Readers. 1849 
Kuskin Sex>. Lamps iv, | 33. 123 'I’he most earnestly imita- 
tive treat ineiit VurMiorr Philip. //, i. (1857) 8 He had 

. . endeavoured carneatly to do his duty to the best of his 
abilities. . .*“3r !•>. K PMrn E Resid. Georgia 55 A . , 

pair of ('hickeris, wliich he offered nio.st earnestly to S . 

X87X Frveman Norm. Cong. (1876/ IV. xx. 15s Wc know 
enough of Hereward to make us earnestly long to know 
more. 


Eamastlietl (S'jmestn^s). [f. Eabnsst a. + 
-NKdH.l The .state or quality of Ming earnest. 

x58x T. Norton Cahnu's Inst. iv. xx. 169 'I'hey must 
watch with all care, carncstnesse, and diligence. X670 
Walton Lives iii. 158 Never expressing an earnestness, .but 
an humble Gravity sutahie to the Aged. 2799 Johnson 
Lett. (1788) 11 . ccvii. 55 Keepyour mind quiet, do not think 
with earnestness even of your health. 1833 Lamr Fdia (i860) 
361 Sawing, every one with the might and earnestness of a 
Tiemiurgus. *849 Roiiektson Serm. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 33 
Flarncsliiess ; that is, sincerity of purpose. X848 W. H. 
Kklly ip L. Blands Jiist, Ten K. 11 . 581 The dlscu.ssion 
began with warmth on one side, and grave earnestness on 
the other. 

t Ea'mest-pe:iuiy. Obs. [f. Earnest sb:^ -h 
Penny.] A amall sum of money Cprob. orig. a 
literal penny) paid as earnest to secure a bargain ; 
cf. bargain-^nny, fastening-penny. 

1308 Nottingham Borough Rec. MS. 1383. xo Recepit . . 
iinum denarium argcnti 'ut pro an emest peny. 155s 
Huloet, Bytidc wyth an earnest pen ye, obaero, 1561 Edkn 
Let. ill \si F.ng. vks. Amer. (Arb.) l*ref. 43/2, Xx^' thereof 
to lie lotted to me for an earnest penye to begyime the 
booke. x6a9 W. Cowpkk Heaven Open, 119 It is custoiiialilc 
to men to gitie an earnest penny in Diiying and selling. 1780 
Maiu Tyro's Did. (1820) 10 A rrha, an eariu.^sl-peimy. 

(In 1 6th and 17th c. fretj. in religious use.) 
1533 Tindale Supper of Lord tg That assured saving 
healtn and earnest-penny of everlasting life. xMx H. Ed- 
wards Damon 4* P. in Haxl. DodsleyVq . 59 1 nen for an 
c.Tmesl-penny take this blow. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tim. 927/2 Y ’ spiritc of God . . is the earnest |:»eny of our 
adimtion. i88a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. a8i, 
1 offered them an earnest -penny, to take me along with them 
as a companion and wttnesse. 1676 WycHLi(M.v PI. Dealrr 
IV. ti, Presents from me .. the earnest-pence for our love- 
bargain. 

fEa^mesty. Obs. rare. Also 6 yrnesty. 
[f. Earneht a. + -TV.] T'amcsltiess. 

x5ya Am*. Parker Corr. (1853^ 419 With some earncsty to 
prefer his honour and true religion. 1591 Hokskv Trav. 
0857) 361 riiis was done with such yrnesiy that for the tyme 
it was a great obstacle in our proceedings, 
t Ea^mfkll, a. Obs. c.\c. dial. [app. a var. of 
Yeaknpul; for the relations between the tw'o 
forms ef. Earn v.^] Aiixion.s, full of longing de- 
sire ; sorrowful. Hence Ba rnfully adv. 

l<i xooo Ags. Gosp, Matt xiiL 22 F.ornfullness Ir*. r. xeorn- 
fuUncHl hisse woruldc.] CX500 Noble Ly/e 11. l.xxxix. He 
cryeth curnefulli ho, ho 1 1^75 1 ’. Kdolrs Sec. Coming 

Christ 47/1 I’hcir wooftill crie.s . . their varncfull platnies. 
x58x SruDi.Kv Seneca’s llercuNs (Ft. lyi b, Philonudc . . 
carncfullydid mone Her tender Itis death. ' 1 '. Hugiifs 
Arthur iv. it. in Hazi. Dodsley IV. 323 A deep and earnful 
sigh. 1596 Lodge Marg. Amer. 136 Weeping piteously in 
so ernefuf manner. 1833 P. FLKrciiFU Pise. Eel. v. viii. The 
earnfui .smart Which eats my breast. 1875 Parish Susse.r 
Gloss., Ern/ul, .Siid, l.Tmcntablc. 

Earnintf OViniq ', vbl. [f. Earn v.^ + 
-ING 1 ; in OE. earnung, y:€arnnngf\ 

1 . The action of giving labour as an equivalent for 
wages, of ac(|uiring money by labour. Also attrib. 

1879 Daily News 3 May 6/1 The men who have c.^nied 
them [iHurcls] and know wduTt tlie earning cost. 1884 Pall 
Mail G. 4 Oct. i/i The real earning power of the pro^)crty. 

b. loner. in pi. : 'The amount of money which a 
jierson acquires or becomes entitled to by his laliour; 
also, the income produced by invested capital. 

173a Ace. of Workhouses 29 To know their earning.s, and 
lo give an account lo the trustees. X778 Adam Smiiti W, /V. 
1 . I. vi. 56 'I’he w'hole is commonly considered as the earn- 
ings of hi.s labour. 1848 Macauiav /list. Fng. I. 416 'J he 
eaniinc.s ofihc peusnnt were very different in rliffereni parts 
of the kingdom. x888 Daily Ntws 16 Feb, 2/1 The gross 
earnings of railways have increased. 
t 2 . The fact of deserving, merit; cmcr. that 
which one deserves. Obs, 
c ioao WuLi-STAN Homily xn Sw’eet Ags. Reader x\'\. 16 
Mid niiclan carnungaii we ;^ce.Trnodoii |»:i yrmfta be on us 
sitlaA. r 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 19 Crist us ^ef inoni freo ^cue 
.. nawiht for urc eriiunge butc for his niucheic mildheurt- 
nessv. e xaoo THn. Cofl. Horn. 171 Dunne wide he. .demen 
elch man .after hi.s eminge. 

iS.pl. (iaiii, profit. Obs. 

a 1*00 Moral Ode (Egerton MS,^ ifii in E. E, /*. (1862) 
32 >if weserueden g«lsowcdo 3 eriiinges, more we hniieden 
of heijenc bunne eorles oj^r kinges. (hut other texts read 
crininge.s,l X703 J*tNN in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 182 
Now i.s the tunc to make earning.s in tlie islands. x(^5 
Bk(K)KS Gold. Key Wk.s. 1867 V. 15 If thou wouldst malce 
any earning.s of thy reading ibis treati.se, then thou must — 
Read, and iiclicve wlial thou readest. 

t Ea*niiiigv vbl. sh:^ obs. [f. 1 ':arn ». 3 ; «Li 
Yearmno.J 

1 . Longing desire ; poignant grief or compas.sion. 

1831 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. § 4. xjji 'Hie 
strong movings of his hart, and the. earnings of his affec- 
tions. 1711 Stkei.e Sped. No, 95 P 1 The generous Earn- 
injp of Di.sire.ss in a manly Temper. 

2. The act of uttering the prolonged cry of 
bounds or deer. 

. *575 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 'Ilie earning of the hoound.s 
in continuauns of their nrie. 1631 K. H. Arraignm. Whole 
Creature xiii. § 4. 219 'I'he young Fawne with earning. 

Earning (O'lniq), vbl. sb.^ dial. Also yearn- 
ing, [f. Earn + -ing^.] 

1. Ine curdling of milk for cheese. 

1789 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 40 It is this fourth 
stomach with the milk curdled in it, that i.s coihmonly taken 
fur eamtng of milk, x^ Twamley Dairying 31 'I'u allow 
the Milk lo stand an Hour, in earning, or after the Kunnet 


is put in. Ihid. 45 A very material circumstance to be at- 
tended to in Checsc-niaking, is the time . . when the Milk 
is at rest, called earning time. 

2. The means of curdling milk; rennet. Also 
attrib,, as in taming-bag, -skin. Also earning- 
groBB Bu'rTEUWoiir. 

1615 Markham Eng. flousew, 11. vi. (x668) 149 When youT 
Runnet or Earning ts fit to he used. 1797 Bradley Fant. 
Did. 1 . s. V. Cheese, Gu to the Put where the Earning Bag 
hang-s, and take so much of the Earning, .as will .serve for 
the Proportion of Milk. X775 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. 
(1792) 1131 (Jam.) Pinguicula vulgaris, Stcep-gras.s, Earn- 
inK-Kras.s. 1778 Fam, Acc. Bk. in E. Peacock N.-W. Line. 
Guns. (£. I). S.) A calf-head and apiece of earning-skin. 
e iBao Cottagers of G/enburnie tva (Jain.)^Mrs. MacClarty 
then took down a bottle of rennet, or yearning, as she called 
it. X883 Atkinson Dauby Prottinc. N. Riding Yorksh, 
Earock, var. form of E^ihack. 

Ea*r-pi:ck, -piteker. [f. Ear jAI] An instru- 
ment for clearing the ear of wax, etc. ; also fig. 

X483 Cath. Angt. 116 An Erepyke, aurifrkium. 1368 
Richmond. WOZ/r (1853' 927 To James Gylwon mygod.son 
. . one silver ear pick. 1580 Hollyuand TretK. Fr. Tong, 
Pne cure oreille, an eare picker. 1593 Lvi.v Alidas v, 
ii. 63, 1 protest by ri.ssnrs, bru.sh A coml>e; bason bail 
A apron ; by razor, carepike A rubbing clothes. 1814 'F. 
Ada.ms in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 Alas ! poor 
truili, that she must now be put to the charge of a golden 
earpick, or she cannot be heard. 1634 S. Rowley Noble 
.\Wd. II. i, Is the king at Ici.sure. . to hcare a Souldier spcakc. 
1 am no eare-pteker 'i'o sound his hearing that way. X700 
Tran sad ioneer 2x He Acts all the uncouth Faces, of a 
Tninsactioneer pausing over a China Earpickcr. 189$ Hone 
Fvery-day Bk. 1 . X255 Tweezers with an ear-pick. 

t £a'r-r6:3lt. Ohs. [i>erh. orig. f. Ear + 
Rent ; but used (? punningly) with allusion to 
EabjA'] ?Some kind of agricultural rent. In 
quots. used punningly for: a. The loss of a person’s 
ears in the pillory, b. The Max'imyxxsed on a 
listener’s patience by a profitless or noisy talker. 

i6to B. JuNSuN Alch. 1. i, Kaskalls would ruiiiie them- 
selves from breath to see . . you t' haue but a Hole to thrust 
your heads in, k'or which you should pay Earc-rent. 1694 
AlAssiNtiiiK Renegatio 111. li, You sjieak not tempests, nor 
take car-rent from A jMior .shopkeener. 

Ea*r-ring, earring. [L Ear j/>.i] Also i 

oar- bring, 5 oryug, 6 coring i^e, eare ryngie. 

1. A ring worn in the lobe of t he ear fur ornament ; 
often used for a pendant or ‘ drop.’ 

cxooo dr'i.KRit: Fxotf, xxvii. 2 N^Tnap gyldcne enr-hringas 
of cower wifa c.Tron. 1468 Medulla Gram, in Cath, A ngl. 45 
Inauris, be Aryng in the ere. 1535 Covkhdale "^udg. viii. 
24 For in so moch as y« men were Ismaclites, they had 
earinges. — Ezek. xvi. 12. 1 put.. eare rynges vpon ihync 
cares. 1800 HAKiuvr Coy. (i8io> III. 454, I send your 
honour two carerings. a 1643 ^andvs i J.) 'I'hcy . . gave 
the prccion.s carring.s that they wore. 1701 Lady M. W. 
Mosiaguk Lett. 11 . xliv. 18 .H»t earrings .. were two 
diainonds shaped exactly like pears. 18x4 Scorr Wav. 
xviii, A pair of gold ear-rings. 1876 BANCMor r Hist. U. S. 
III. xi. 17.1 The lifeless fr.Tine, dressed as became a war- 
ebief, glittered with belts, and car-rings, 

2. dial, 'i'he common fuchsia. (Britten and 
llollaiid.) 

t Earsh. Obs. exc. dial. [A slurred pronunc. 
of Eddi.sh ; sec also Auujsh.] 

a. A stubble field, b. — Eddish or aftermath. 
i6aa May Cirgifs Georg. (I,.' Fires oft .ire good on barren 
earshes made. 1875 Parish Susse.r Gloss., Farsh, a stubble 
field ; a.s a wheat earsh, a barley car.sh. 

Earshot (i ’-rirt). [l. Ear Shot ; after 
bowshot, etc.] The distance at which the voice 
may be hcartl ; hearing. 

1607 Bkaum. a Ft- Worn. Hater i. iii, Hark you Sir, 
there may perhaps >)c some within ear-shot.s. 1713 (Inardian 
No. yi (1756)1. 313 Within ear->hot of one of those little 
ambitious men. 1844 Dishakli Coningsby ti. vi. 75 I’.TdiioIe 
and Taper . . withdrew to a distant .vita, out of earshot, 
and itididged in cuiifidential talk. 1858 Mrs. Browning 
Attr. Leigh 111. locn She w'a.s . . not in eai'shot of the things 
Outspoken o'er the heads of common men. 

Earst, obs. var. Ekht ; ? also of Earnest a. 
Eart, obs. form of art : see Hk v. 

Earth (Sjbs E'urms: a. i'4 eoTSo, i- 
Northumb. eoiVu, eoit5e, 2 horffe, 3-6 etS(e, 
4-5 irthe, urth(e, 4-6 yeTth(e, herthe, 5 jerp, 
yorth, 6 earthe, yearthCe, (erith), 8-9 Sc. yirth, 
9 Sc. and dial, y earth, orth, 6 - earth. /3. 3 5 
erd-.e, 6 eard, oird, 8 ylrd, 9 Sc. and mrlh. dial. 
yird, yeird, eard. [Common Teut. : OE. eorpe, 
wk. fern., corresponds to OS. cHha wk. fern. (MDu. 
aerde, erde, Du. aarde), OlIG. erda str. and wk. 
fern. (MUG., mod.G. erde), ON. iprH (Sw., Da. 
jord), Goth, airpa str. fern. OTeut. *erpli, 
(? WGer.) erpbn- ; without the dental suflix the 
wortl appears in OIIG. era earth, Gr. tpa-Cf on the 
ground ; no other non-Tcutonic cognates are known 
to exist, the plausible connexion with \V Aryan root 
♦t/r, to plough, being ojjen lo serious objection. 

With the northern and Sc. fonnn with -rf cf. ME. dede for 
death ; the change of -b into -*/ is rare at the end of a wurd, 
though in medial positiuns it is frequent in .Sc. The northern 
forms of the present word were in the early ME. period 
graphically cuincident with tho.se of Erd, and in .some 
phrases the two words seem to have been confused. 1 
(Men’s notions of the shape and position of the wrth have 
so greatly changed since Old Teutonic times, while the lan- 
guage of the older notions has long outlived them, that it 
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is vary dUScult to arranm tha senses and a|;^lications of 
the word in any historicu order. The following arrange> 
ment does not pretend to follow the development of ideaZj 

I. The CToimd. 

1. Considered as a mere surface, f To win earth 
on\ to gain ground upon; to lose earth: to lose 
ground. 

Beowulf TS33 Wearp 8a wunden mael. .)«t hit on eor8an 
Ifieg stiS and stylccx c sooo Mlyhic Horn, in Sweet Aet, 
Reader (ed. 5) 85 lonannes. .astrehte his IJchoman to eoroan 
on langsummum gcbcde. c laoo Ormin 8073 Forr he 
[Herodl warrh seoc, and he bigann To rotenn bulenn cor^. 
1330 R. BRUNNECAmf. IVace \Ko\\ii 1 3860 peywy)>>dro wen 
hem, & er|H! hey Ics. 1375 Barbour Hrurr iv. ^84 The 
Kyng . . Wes laid at erd. c 1400 IJestr. Troy 6817 Sum 
thelhurlit to he hard yerth. 'I'orr. Portugal 657 

Twenty fate he garde hyme goo, Thus crthe on hyin he 
wane. 1611 Shaks. IPint. T, v. i. 190 They kncele, they 
kisse the Earth. X664 Evelyn AW. if art. (1729) tga r.et 
your Gardiner endeavour to apply the Collateral Branchc.s 
of his Wall-Fruiis. .to the Earth or Borders 1847 Tenny- 
son Frinc. v. 486 Part roll'd on the earth and rose again. 

2 . Considered as a solid stratum. 

a xyao Cursor hf, 4699 pe erth it clang, for drught and hete. 
r X34e Ibid, (Kairf.) 16784 The day was darker then the night 
pe erihe nuoke with-ulle. xjSa Bulleyn Hk. .Simples 570, 
I'he people . . are constrained to inhahitc in Caves, under 
the yertrih, 1567 Maplet Cr. Forest 8 b, Of Gemmes, some 
are found in the earthen vaines, & are digged vp with 
Metiilles. ^ 1790 Cow i>f.r //Win. 330 Who under earth on 
human kind avenge Severe, the guilt of violated oaths. 
(x 66 s Frost 4- Fire II. 182 Them is what wc call marble 
stones ; they grow in the yearihj. 
t 3 . Considered as a place of burial; in 
phrase To bring {a person) to (//nr) earth. Obs. 

c xaos T.AY. 4283 '1*0 gadcrc come his corlcs & brohten 
hime to eorfic. 1 130s k.din. ike Couf 594 in R. P, P. ( 186*) 
86 i)ed he com iwis x per he was ibro'jt an vrpe. 1387 R. 
£. lyUts U88a) a Y bc-i|uethe iii.// to bringc me on ertlie. 
xjut Bury Wills (1850) 261 1 William Clovycr, ofChclsworth, 
chiirged his wife] to brynge me vnto the herthe honestly 
accordyngc to my value. Ibid. 141 , 1 cnnimytt my body to 
be buryed in the cliurchc crthe. 1590 Maklowe Ediv. //, 

V. i. Every earth is tit for burial. 

4 . The hole or hiding-place of a burrowing 
animal, as a badger, fox, etc. Alsoyf.^*; 

XS75 Turbkrv. lik. I'ctierie 187 If you.. put the Terrycr 
into an earth where foxes be or Badgerdes, they' will leave 
that earth. x 6 ix (^oruR. Aecul, bottonic..of a 

foxes, or badgers earth. 17x9 De Fok Crusoe ^l84o) I. xi. 
183 Frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth. X78X P. 
Blckfori) lluntiug 1 1802' 332, 1 reaonmrnd to you, to turn 
them into large covers and strung earths. x8a8 ScoTT F, 
M. Perth I. 311, 1 am ready to take you to any place of 
.s:irety you can name , . But you cannot persuade me that 
you do not know what c.irth to make for. 184$ Darwin 
Voy, Nat. vi. < 18791 They were generally near their 
earths, but the dogs killed one. 1839 I'ennvson A*«/V/ 233 
And onward to the fortress rode the three. So,’ thought 
Geraint, ‘ I have track’d him to liis earth’. 

6. The soil as suited for ciillivalion ; sometimes 
with a defining word denoting the nature or 
quality of the soil. 

<•950 Lind is/, Gosp. Luke xili. 7 Tlrendas forflon ?iailcato 
liuoii iiutccllicc corSo 7;i-oneia8. e laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
155 Sum fill on pc gode oor^e and pat coin wd ford, c 1340 
Cursor M, 27268 iFairf.l Tilmen .. better paire awen erp 
tills, c 1440 Promp. Ptiro. 141 F.ryc, or crthe [erde A'], 
terra^ kutuus, tdlus. ci4ao Pallad. on Hush. I. fir I'hc 
bitterest crthe ft worst that lliou c.'inst thinke. 15*3 Friz- 
hkrh. Hush, § 13 'J’o plowe his barley-crthe. 1357 Lane. 
Wills 1.1854) i* ^4.) close lycingc ncrest unto Janies 
Bailies called the merlcd carthe. 16x7 Markham ('aval. 
III. 29 When you finde the clmsc to runiie ouer any faire 
earth, as cither oner More, Medow, Ilcathlctc.lall which my 
cuuiitiynien of the Ncirth call skelping earths. 1731 Cham- 
OEMS Cyrl. s. v. Rarth. Hy means of saml it is, that the 
fatty earth is rendered fertile. xBax Mrs. Wiifki.kr West- 
ttuirld. Dial. 7 1 'I’hey rucken his earth is as giul as oimy 
ilh parrish. 

6. Elcctr. The ground considered as the medium 
by which a circuit is completctl. lienee used for : 
A conimunicalion with the earth. 

X870 IL Ferouson F.lectr. 250 An 'earth', however, is 
generally put at each station. 

II. The world on which we dwell. 

7 . The dry land, as opposed to the sea. 

rxooo A'.t.FRic Gen. i. lu And God geeij^de pa drignissc 
eordan. ex 160 Hatton Cosp. M.itt. xxiii. is ~e befared 
.sjB and corAin. rxa 3 o Gen. ff Rjc. 116 I)c oridde dai .. 
was water and erde o sunder sad. a 1300 Cursor Af. 383 
pe watris all he calid pc sc, pe drey he calid erd. 138x1 
WvcMK Geu. i. 10 God clepid the drie erthe. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vii. 621 'i'he scat of men, Plarth, w'ith her nether 
Ocean rircunifus'd. X7ia 4 Porii Rape Lock iv. 1 19 Sooner 
let earth, air, sea to Ch.TOH fall. i8a6 J. Wii.son Noct. 
Amhr. Wks. 1 . 6 There's sac .strong a spirit of life hotchiii , 
over yeurth and sea. j 

8. The world as including land and sea; as 
distinguishetl from the ^ material ' heaven. 

Beowulf 92 (Gr.) Se lelmihii^a corSan wtorhic). c XX75 
Lamb, ifotn, 139 Sunneu dei was isc^an Jnit rormc.ste lint 
buuen eor()e. exaos ^ay. 4154 He suinenedc ferd Swulc 
nes nzeucre eier on erde. c ia50 Gen. 4- A‘-r. 40 Of no^t 
Was heuene and criSc samen wro^t. c 13*0 Cast. Loue 95 
God aite bcgynnyngc-s Heddc i-maad hcucnc wip ginne.. 
And pe eorpe per-after f^er-wip. 1698 Keili. Rxnm. Th. 
P'artk <17341 127 What pro|mrtioii all the Rivers in the 
F.arth bear to the Po. X747 J* Scott Christ. Life III. 489 
Spreading . . even to the utmost ends of the earth, a 18x3 
A. Wilson Rob 4- Ringan Poet. Wk.s. ! 18461 147 He ca’d 
the kirk the church, the yirth the globe. 1831 1 omlinson 
Araeds Astrou. 99 Men for a long while regarded the earth 
os a boundless plain. 


I 9. Considered as the present abode of man; 

I frequently contrasted with neaven or hell. In poet, 
and rhet. use often without the article. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvul 18 Me is xeseald clc 
anweald on heofouan and on corpun (930 Lindi^. on 
eorbo]. cxxtS Lamb. Horn. 47 Heo on eorSe xeueS 
reste to alle corde prelle.s wepmen and wifmen df neore 
prel weorkes. 4ix|oo Cursor Af. 29280 Crist has here in 
irtlfo Icuyd pe hele of cristendom and heuyd. Ibid. 71 
IScho] saucs me first in berth fra syn, And heuen blys 
me helps to wyn. exaSo Wyclif Sei. Wks. ill. 515 To 
connuerc alle seculer lordship in pis eorpe. ^1400 Apol. 
Loll. 8 Wat pu byndial vpon xcrl^e, it schal be boundoun al 
so in heuin. c x4to Ckrou. Vilod. 462 Simile not long w* 
30U in urthe a byde. c 1430 Life St. Kaih. (1884) 13 And he 
. . louet h hir chastitc a monge alle pe virgyns in erthe. c 1500 
Lancelot 128 For in this erith no lady is so fare. X346 
Primer I feu. f'*///, 74 To whom . . In heaven & yerth be 
laud and praise. Amen. 1397 J* Payne Royal Rxek. 

1 came not 10 send peace in to the yerthc but warn looc 
Shaks. Jul. C. 1. iii. 45 I'hose that haiie knowne the Earth 
so full of faults. X667 Milton P. L. ix. 99 O Earth ! how 
like to Hcav‘11, if not nreferr’d More justly. x6m Drvufn 
Firg. Georg, iv. 813 Mighty Catsor . . On the glad Earth 
the Golden Age renews. 18x3 H<ic« Queen's Wake i8a 
But K ilineny 011 yirth was nevir iiiayre seme. x8s8 Treni ti 
Parables ii. (1877) 15 Earth is not a shadow of heaven, but 
heaven, .a dream of earth. 

b. tram/. The inhabitants of the world. 

*SW Com. Prayer y lienedieitet O let the Enrth, speak 
good of the I.^)rd. x6ix Biblf. Gen. xi. 1 The whole earth 
was of one language. 

C. In the intensive expression on earth. 
x86aT II ACKKRA V Philip 1. 1 872) 228 W’hal scheme on (h’'carth 
are vou driving at ? A/od. What rm earth is the matter here ? 
10. Considered as a sphere, orb, or planet. 
rx400 Rom. Rose 5339 Erthe, that bit wise is sett The 
sontie and hir [the moon]. X533 Euen Deeaths IV. lud. 
Cont. (Arh.) 45 A demonstration of the roundenessc of the 
earth. 1658 Ct;i.ir.iT*ER Astrol. yttdgem. Die. 18 'I'he Earth 
is a CTcal lutnu of dirt rolled up together, and . . hanged in 
the Air. 17x6 tr. Gregtny's Astnm. 1 . 403 J'hc Place of the 
Aphelion or Perihelion of the Earth, xjqlb H. IIuNiEHtr. 
St. Pierrds .Stud. Nat. (1799! I. IntroU. 32 'I'he Earth is 
lengthened out at the Poles. 1834 Bkewster Afore Worlds 
Introd. 2 'I'he earth is a planet. 

f b. transf. A world resembling the earth ; a 
(sujiposed) habitable planet. 

x6«8 CuDwoRTH fntell. Syst. 38T He alTirmed. .the Moon 
(to bej an earth, h.Tving Mountains and Valleys, Cities and 
Houses in it. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1 . 168 We will 
consider, .the rest of the c.Trths,or of the nhancts within our 
heavens. X84X {..Ktur. Arab. Nts. 1 . 23, This Is the 1st, or 
highest, of 7 earths. 

III. 1 11. L? After L. terra?^ A country, land ; 
portion of the earth's surface. Obs. 

rpso Lindisf. Gosp, John iii. 22 Aifter tias cum sc hmlend 
, . m iudea eorSu [975 Rushw. curdo]. a 1300 Cursor Af. 
3484 loseph , .first was berid in pat contre, Sipt-n born til his 
erth was he. c xjSa WvtLiP Rzek. xxi. a Sone of man., 
prophecy thou a^ens the erthe of Israel, c 1433 'J'orr. Por- 
tuml i32r, 'J’hey yavc Ser 'I'orent that he wan, Both the 
crin and (he woman. X3s6 Imuiifu Tract. 11864' 270 And 
. .^e be noclil feird But doute for to po.ssesse the cirri. 1395 
Shaks. yohn ii. i. 344 This hand ’ 1 ‘hat swayes the earth this 
Climate onerlookc.s. i6«8 H<»h»k.s Tkucyd. C1822) 41 'I’he 
Athenian.s have the spirit riot to lie slaves to their earth. 

IV. As :i substance or material. 

12 . 'Fhe material of which the surface of the 
ground is composed, soil, mould, dust, clay. 

axooo Guihiac 351 (( tr.) peah min Ixin and bli>d butu 
wcor 5 eii eoiiVaii to earaii. tixx73 Cott. Horn. 221 (Jod .. 
eweS pat he woldc wcrcati man of corflan. a 1300 Cursor 
Af. 928 Vnlo pat erth 1 h>u was of tan, a xyao iTaoelok 740 
A litel hus to iiiaken of crthe. 1340 Hami'ole Pr. Cnnsr. 
427 Askes and ponder, crthe .and clay. 1334 Lu. Bf.rnf.rs 
Golu, lik. Af. A nrel, (tsA(» Cv, 'I’o grauc .. in erilie, and 
other sculptures, k6^ Evklvn A'al. Hurt. 1 17201 193 Now 
is your Season for Circumposiiion by 'I'uVis or Baskets of 
F.arth. 1708 J. C. G»/////. rf»///rr(i845' 15 Mould, Sami, 
(iravil or CKiy tall wliich I call Earth'. x8o6 Ga^.etfeer 
St oil. 54 Allcrnate strata of earth and limestone. 1836 
'I'hirlwai.l Greece II. xiv. 213 'I’he envoys . . underinok to 
give earth and water. 1863 (J. Macinjnai.ij /I . Forbes III. 
168 ‘ Sober flwries that smell o’ the yird like’. 

f b. I - lay ns m.'iterial fur pottery. Obs. 
x^ PHgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531)69 He wohle cner )>e 
senu'd in ve.sscls of crlh. x6(So Act X2 Ckas. If, iv. Sched. 
s. V. Bottles, Bottles . . of Earth or Stone the do/cn. 

C. In .Sugar-making. A layer of earth spread 
over the raw sug.ar in the process of refining. 

X7S» Chambers ('yd. s.v. .Sugar, When the second earth 
is t.Tkcn off, they cleanse the .surface of the .sugar with a 
bnisli. 

13. As the type of dull, dead matter, 

>593 S»tAKS, Rick. If, iii. iii. 78 D.ir'.st thou, thou little 
better thing then earth, Divine his downfall? 

b. As a disparaging term for precious metal. 

x6xa W. Parkks Dr. (18761 34 My bfigge..s arc 

full . . with the white and red earth of the world. 

O. Usftl for : The body. C’f. dust^ e/ay. 

ax 6 oo Shaks. Sonn. cxlvi, Pwre suule tlie renter of iny 
.sinfull e.arth. x6xx Bf,ai;m. it Fi.. Afanfs Trng. v. ( 16791 lo 
I'liis earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel A .‘•tark af- 
frighted motion in my blood. x8aa Shelley // f 7 Ai.i 21 'I'he 
indignant spirit cast its mortal garment Among the slain — 
dead earth upon the earth, 

14. Karlh as one of the four so-callcd * elements’. 
Also, in pre-scientific chemistry, one of the siqv 
pnsed five (or six) elements; see qu<»t. 1778 . 

a 1300 F ragni. Pop, Sc. (Wright) 267 Of thi.s four clemrntx 
ecli (piik thing y-muked i.s, Of urihe, of wati-r, and of «yr, I 
and of fur, f-wU. 1303 Gower Conf. fll. 92 Four elements 
there bell diverse, 'ine first of hem men erthe call. 1364 | 


P. Moore Hope Health i. iii. 5 I'he jraorth is the loweste 
and heaute.st element. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N , t, v. 094 You 
should not rest Betweene the elements of oyre and earth. 
1778 Diet, of A ri 4- ScicMces, s. v, Rlemeni, The elements. . 
to which all bodies may be. .reduced are . . Water . . Air . . 
Oil. Sait.. Earth. 

16. Chem. (See quots.) In mod. use restricted 
to certain metallic oxides, agreeing in having little 
taste or smelli and in being uninflammable, e.g. 
magnesi.!, alumina, zircooia, and the ^alkaline 
earths’ baryta, lime, strontia. 

a xnB Woodward I J. I Earths arc opake, in.sipid, and, when 
dried, friahle, or consisting of part.s easy to separate, und 
soluble in water. 1751 Sir J. Hill Afat. Afed. U>) 'I'he five 
genera of earths are, i. BuIc.h, 2, Clays, 3. Marls, 4. Oclirei^ 
5. Tripelas.^ 1791 Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing i. 1. i. 
22 'Phey unite with acids, alkalis, .and some earths, princi- 
pally olurniiie. 18x4 Sir H. Daw Agric. Chem, 12 Four 
Earths gerii-rally alxiund in soils, the aluminous, the sili- 
ceous, the calcareous, and the magnesian. 1863 79 Waits 
Diet. Chem. II. 360 Earths, this name i.s applied to the 
oxides of the nictais, barium, strontium, etc. 

B. Earth- in comb. 

I. General relations. 

1. attributive, a. JVrtaining to the earth as a 
world, or ns a globe or plantt ; as in earth-god^ 
^goddess^ -history, -lord, -measure, -noise, -pole, 
-pojver, -surface, b. Pertaining to the ground, 
dwelling or existing on, near, or below the surface 
of the ground, ns in earth-l^eetle, -bird, -damp, -fly, 
-hole. 0 . Pertaining to the crust of the earth, as 
ill earth-throe, -tremor, d. Pcrlniniiig . lo tlie 
earth in relation to electricity, as in earth-resist- 
ance. e. Chnnictcristic of earth as a subslnnce, 
as in earth colour, -tint ; composed of earth, as in 
earth-bank, -bottom, -envelope, -mound, -wall. 

x866 Kingsley Hereto, xix. 236 He went along the 
*cnrth-hankK of his ancient burner i6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 379 A kind of ’'earth-bcctlrrs called taiiri, i. Buis, a xsa3 
Ant r.R. t ju |>cos. . jicoh VorA briddes,dL nestefto Iwrcorde. 
X883 F. G. IIkatTH in Century Mag. Dec. 169/1 Over the 
original Vnrtli-bottom of the cave is a bed or layer of con- 
siilemble. tbickness. 1814 .ScoTT Watt, xxxvii, The light 
usually c.Trried by a iiiiiier . ■ certain to be extinguished 
should he encounter the more formidable harard of *earth- 
danips or ix:stUeruus vapours. 1884 H. K. H aweis in Longm. 
blag. I )ec, 191 'I’lie \'aiih-cnvcIope of mind is not the mea- 
sure of mind. X731 Medlev Nolhons Cnpe (r. Hope 11 . 176 
'I'hcrc is a sort of f lic.s at the Cape which the Furopcans call 
' iCarth-Hies. 1878 (Jlaosionk Prim. Homeric We have 
no acknowledged "carth-giKldesi* in the poems. x88o A. 
Wallac e /.v 4 Life 83 'I’he opr»ositc belief, which is now 
rapidly gaining ground uinung the students of "carlh-hts- 
tory. rxaoo Coll. Horn. 139 He turnde. fro nicmies 
wuniengc to wilde cleorcs, and dies pere crundel Lo lialle 
and *eor()hole to biire. i6»8 ()AUiJi Tract. The. 42 'I'lic 
* Earth- I.A*ids | Adam's) honour now luyd in the dust. 1370 
BM.i.iNr.M.EV A'/oV/f/ .VII. xviii. 380 It was nedefull for Me- 
chanicail Vaithmeasures, not to fit* ignorant of the tiieivsiirc 
and contents of thc! cir<.Iv. xBys ICmekson Lett. 4* Soe. Aims, 
Immortality Wks. (Bolini III. 280 'J'lie Pyramids .. ami 
cromlechs and ’‘earth-mounds much older. X830 Bkownini; 
Po\yns\\. 435 , 1 can hear it "I'wixt rny spirit And the "earth- 
noise, intervene. 1837 EmeknoN Poems (1857: 32 From thc 
"eariii-poles to thc line. X887 Spei tutor 7 May 626/r I'he 
"earth-pow ers which dwell in thc billows, tne rum, the fro.st, 
and tlie air. 1870 R. Ferguson l.lretr, 243 The "earth 
resistance to the rurrctil . . is next to notliiiig. 1883 Proctor 
in Contemp. Ret'. Oct. 566 An extent of "earth-surface to 
he nieiisured. Ibid. Tens of thousands of human beings 
havc.,ln;«*n de.siroyed by "e.'irlh-tliroe.s, 1863 Daily Tel. 
27 Oct. 3/1 The colour of these tiles is a deep "csarih-tiiit . 
1887 G. II. Darwin Earthquakes in Fortn. Ret', Feb. 274 
The.se troublesome 1 bangesare called '"earth ircmor.s. 18^ 
Athemeum 16 Aug. 217.3 Dr. Brucc also poinlcil out (r.Tcc.s 
. .of the vallum or "etirthwall. 

2 . ()l)jcctive. a. (. sense \ ),t\.^earfh-til/lng, -worker 
vbl. sl)s., earth - baking, -convulsing, -delving, 
-ineinerating, -piercing, -trading ppl. adjs. b. 
(senses 7 , H), ta earth-measuring \h\. sb., 
amazing, earth -crossing, -destroying, -dfi'ouring, 
-embleming, -overgazing, -rejrcshing, -viwing ppl. 
adjs. C. (sense 9 ), as earth-poring, -seeking \y\A. 
adjs. d. (sense la), as earth -grubber, maker, 
-.teraper ; earth-eating vbl. .sb. an<I pl>l- adj. ; 
earth- wheeling vbl. sb. 

1614 Quarles yobn^\^^ Jehovah dhl at length un- 
slirund His "Earths - Xin.Tzing language. 1847 Emerson 
/Wwf (1857) 143 •K.Trtli-b.Tking Ix-at 1819 .Sufi lev /‘w. 
melh. Uun.iw 118781 11. 152 * K,ailh-c<uivuKing l.»»-hemolh. 
x886 pRocniK in uiih Cent. May Gri A special "tLirth- 
crossing family of Comets. 159a .Shaks. Cen./jr Aa. 687 
Where "earth deluing C'lrnVs ke« pe. a 1631 Dkavion 
Wks. IV. 15411 (Jod. » 'I’his all drowning ^tirrh destroy- 
ing shower, r 1003 MoNnaiMi'KiE Teems 3y(J«wl.) Ihe 
"earth devouring .Trigutsh of despair. 183R I H. Ko.<>s 
ir. Humboldt's Trav. II. xxiv. 4^0 'I’licsc examples of 
"earth-eating in thc torrid /one appi^ar ve.ry strange. 1869 
tr. Pouchefs Universe There are a tolerably large 

nuntber of canli-i;ating tribes In North Ainerica. >839 
Baii.ev /'f'i/«.v -v. 1184.8*' fofi Thc vicrifii jal ox, earth-em- 
bleming. ^1630 Drumm.o* Hawth. /'/'.' w.t WkJL' 171 1)33/2 
The earth anfr"(:arlh-embracing sen diil shake. 1870 Bryant 
Homer I. ix 274 I lu:y offered prayer J o carth-embracing 
Ncpiiine. 1883 PKocif>H in Contemp. Rert. Oct 566 Thc 
*carth-fa.shiofitng power of vulcanian forco.s._ z68x K. W, 
Con/. C/iitrur., (/.turer nStyO 74 This iiiiserabie "coithgrub- 
her doth .ut.cjuire. this trash with vexation. 1869 Spungbon 
Treas. Duv. Ps. x v. 2 'I'ruc believers do not . .bend double as 
c.Trth-Krubbers. 1801 Hun i inoton Bank of Faith Xi^ Find- 
ing nothing Kiuld be dune with the ."earth-holders, I. .deter- 
mined to build my stories in thc heaven. 1598 J. Dickknhom 
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Creme in Cmc, (1876) ij4 *£arth*incinerating Aetnas 
wombe biV iiU'olne with flames. 17x9 Foe CntsaeitBio) 
II. xiv. 285 Potters and *curth-taaker.s ; that is to say, people 
that tenifiercd llie eiuth for the China ware. ij^To Billings- 
i,KV xii. xviii. 389 Oeometria, that U, *£arthmea$iUT> 

injf. 1816 Byron CA. //ar. 111. xci, The peak Of *earth« 
oVrguisitig mountains. 1839 Bailey Festus xix. 1 18481 306 
The broad and upturned base Of that '^earlh-piercina altar 
pyramid. X646 O. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 1. 34 Uii^, .and 
purged Soules Leave ’rime and Place, to dull "eartl^ring 
foolcs. ^ a X63X Drayton IPi's. 1 1 . 479 Jod. ) The ♦e.Trth- 
ruficshlng Sun.. his golden head doth run Far under us. 
1615 T. Adams S/f rtf ua/ Navig. 34 ^ Earth scrapers .. that 
would dig to the Center to exhale riches.^ X846 li. Daniel 
Fotms Wlcs. 1878 I. 13 A low bruit AITection .. which hinds 
In .Sonsuall Fetters, iowc ^Karth'Seuking minds. 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ 1. i. 11878) j Wearing so many 
( rowns, as ^Earth-subduer, Legislator. *387 Trevisa Ifi^^ 
lien (Kolls) III. 31 pis kyng | Ararias] loucde wcl ^erbe tel- 
ynge. 138* Wyclif i Cor. iii. 0 ^e ben the crihe tilyingc 
of (ioJ. 1593 Shaks. Horn, fjr yul 1. ii. 25 *E;irthtreading 
siarres, that make darke hcauen light. 16x1 Shaks. 

V. iv. 43 This *earth.vexing sin.irt. 1477 in York Myst, 
Introd. 2inoie, Garthyners, ’'crtlie w.Tllers, pavers, dykers. 
1885 Sir R. Rawlinson in Pali Mall C. 17 J.!!!. i a Stock- 
port, where men had been set to test work at ‘earth-whcel- 
iiig. 187a H. Macmillan True i 'iw ii. 57 *" Earth worker,' 
as the original word for liusbandinan should be rendered. 

3 . in.strumenlnl with passive jjple., as earth' 
'blinded, 'dimmed, -fed, -rampired, -stained, -wont, 

1831 Carlyle Surf. Kes, m. vlii, Thou the *Earth- 
hlinded sunimonest both P.nst and Fiitiirr. 1884 W. G. 
Hordf.b in C/ir. IVor Id Pulpit 12 Nov. 310/3 Our *eartli- 
dimtiied souls. 1605 H. JoNsoM Yidfoue III. vii, *E.arlh-fed 
Minds 'i'hat never t.a.stcd the true He.-iv’n of love. 1649 

G. I.^ANILL Trinarrh., Hen, Y, di, ‘Kui tb-raiiipeirM Ears, 
expect the Drum to Call. 18*7 Ki- ui.k C/rr. J '. S/otd. 
after Trin., 'I'lic "earlh-^taincd spriglit Whtwe wakeful 
inusing.s arc of guilt and b:ur. 1866 E. Peacock En^. Ch. 
Puruit.ure 177 The *eartIi.\vorn face of the living. 

4 . adverbial with adjs. or vbl. sbs. Cliiefly loca- 
tive and originative - in. on, near to the earth ; from, 
of the cart h i, and similative (as the earth) ; as in 
earth 'bedded, 'bound, 'bo 7 ivd, -bred, -bur rower, 
-coloured, -ereepiuj^, 'lyeeted, -ii^apin^, 't^yoveilinYy 
-lent, -hnv, 'made,- nurtured j-p>Koud, -rooted, -sprunj^, 
-turned, -undone, -ivide. 

18x3 .Scott Kokeby II. MV, Yon ^earth-bedded jettiug-stonc. 

SiiAKs. Maeb. iv. i. 96 Who can. bid the 'i’rec Vnfi-vc 
his *e,Trth-lK)und Root’/ 1865 G. Smith Autumu iv. in 
Macm, Mft^, XIIL 54 ''Earth-bow'd trees. XS94 ‘/(^rlknk 
Setimns Wks. i8Si 3 XIV. 2.S5 *Eaith-brc(l brethren, 
which once Heapte hill on hill to sc.tIo. the starrie skie.. 1603 

H, Ci<o.s.sE Yertues tVoi/n/m. 118781 po Earth-bred woniK-.s, 

. . will st.and vpon lertiies of gentilitic. x63a May Heir in 
Hazl. Dodsiey II. 517 'I'hc eurlfi-bred thoughts of his gioss 
soul, 1883 Wood in Lompn. Mat;. J.>ec. 162 I'hc mole is un 
"cai'th-burrowcr. 1877 Daily .Vews i Nov. 5/7 Wc reac hed 
lili-l.i at dark, *^earih -coloured, wet and out of -spirit-s. 
xS|8x SiosKY Afol. I'ees/e (ifiaz) 530 So ^earth-ciccping a 
mind, that it c.iniiot lift it-sclf vn to looke to the .skies of 
Poetry. 18x9 Shfi.i.ky Promtih, Vnb. it. ii, The e.-irth- 
creeping breere. 1886 Pructok in igM Cent. M.ay 694 'I'hc 
orbit,. h;ul been that of tbe '‘cartb-ejecTed comet. 1596 
Fitz-Gem-rly Sir F. Drake (lilHr) 31 •Earlh-gaping 
Ch.T.sina’s, that fni..h.np aboade.s. 1643 If. More Sonei <'.f 
v9^;i// I. Ill, xxxviii, I'his Prijviii.:« .. is hi^bt *c.Trth grovel- 
ling Apiery. 1839 bAii.KV Fesfus vi. (1843' 6i With every 
''carthieiit ray of ^•v^•ry star Duly and spi-dal influencc.s 
are. x6oo 'roi'RNKCK Trans/. Met. ccUxxii, With <leci;y 
VVojll, that hung 011 "eartli-low bralcos. 1849 lL\io; 
Par. Si *iir, H. .416 Everylhiiig *earth-m.'idc has a weight 
in it which diag.s it down to earth. 1881 . 11 . Piiu ms 
ir. Chami.\.\o's Faust 15 Woe and wail! earth -bom, 
*carth- nurtured ! 1868 II awthokni: Anier. Notefks, 

(1879) I. 218 Weary ^'anh -iiKnidors. 1847 E.MtusoN 
Poems (1857) 70 •’ Earth-proinl, jaoud of the earth Mh'uh 
i.s not theirs. 1871 G. M.\ci.i<inalu c/ .V 

51 The long gras-, . . an ’‘e.-iiTh-rouled sea. X614 K. 'I ayi.ou 
Hog; lost Ptari in /.>oiislt-y I, 41'Ji Tortur’d by the | 

weak .'Lssailinenls Of ^caiTb . sprung griefs, a 1849 .b 
OAN Poems 11S50) 74 E.-irthspniiig mothers, of an earthly 
name, Doomed to liie. 1618 IlH.MUiwAir Wn Dtatb, 
Earth-turned, mole-cmd, Hesh-hnok, that puls us Juaice. 
1850 Mk.s, Brow.mno Ptvmx I. 31 ? As onc(iod-s;iti-.fi( d and 
■‘e.'trth. undone. 1864 R. .S. Dawk IK (furst. Sanfiaal 4 
The ‘^Earlliwide Judge, Pilate the Roman. 

II. .Spoci.il cojub. : earth - almonds, * the 
conns of Cf/eru.? esrulenhis^ - ; 

earth bags . - sand-ba^s Adni. .Sinytli) ; see earth- 
such \ earth-balls, Irnfflc.s, Tuber cibarium \\Cx\Y 
ten and lloll.md); f earth-bath, a kind ofmeilic.nl 
trcMtiiient iit which the patient was buried up to 
the shoiildLT.s in the ground ; earth - battery 
{Fderir. \ a battery formed by burying two voltaic 
elements in the earth some distance .apart ; earth- 
bed, a bed upon tlie ground ; the grave ; 'I'ettrth- 
biud, some creeping plant ; earth-bob, a maggot, 
the larva of a beetle; foarth-coal, coal as <lis- 
tingui.shed from charcoal ; oarth-car (sec quot.) ; 
oarth-chestnut — E.vutii-nut ; earth- chine, a 
deft in the earth; earth-closet, a substitute fur 
a w.aler-closct, in which earth i.s used as a deodor- 
ising agent ; earth-current (PJ/eetr,), an irregular 
current <lue to the earth, which affects telegraph 
wires so ns to render them temporarily useless 
for communication ; t earth-dog, a terrier ; oorth- 
draXe, mod^ rendering of (.)P1. eorti-drnea earth- 
dragon ; t earth-flax, some mineral, posdbly as- 
bestos ; earth-floa, earth-lly, = Ciiico ; earth- 
foam, a variety of Aphrile ; earth-fork, a digging 


fork ; earth-gallj the Lesser Centaury, Bryihrtea 
Centaurium ; earth-hog » Aarb-vark ; earth- 
house, an underground chamber or dwelling ; Jig. 
the grave ; earth-hunger, a disease characterized 
by a morbid craving for eating earth ; Jig. desire 
to possess land, gre^ of territory; foarth-ivy 
^ ( jROURf»-iYY ; tuarth-lioe, transl. h, pedunetili 
terrm (see quot.) ; earth-marl, mail containing 
a large proportion of clay ; earth- moss, the 
genus Phascum (Britten and Holland) ; earth- 
mouse; the plant Lathyrus tuberosus (Britten and 
Holland); t uarth - moving vbl, sh. — Karth- 
OUake; earth-oil, petroleum; earth-pillar (C/tW.), 
a pillar-like ma.ss of earth (see quot.) ; + earth- 
planet, nonce-wd,, a fugitive, wanrlcrcr ; oarth- 
plata {Elccir.\ a metal plate buried in the earth, 
connected with a telegraph battery in order tliat 
the circuit may Ixi completed by the earth ; 
t earth-puff, a puff-ball fungus (Nares) ; fourth- 
rio (Orm. eorjeriehe), the earth-realm, earth as 
a region ; earth-rind, rhetorically used for ‘ caist 
of the earth’; alsoyf^'*. ; earth-sack, a sack filled 
with earth, u.sed as a fascine in fortifications; earth- 
sculpture, the |>hysical procesi.e.s by which the 
form of the earth’s surface is altered ; earth- 
shaker, also earth-shaking Jpl. a,, chiefly used 
as epithets of Poseidon or Neptune ; earth- 
shaking rV'/. jt/l, formerly=»E/\nTHQUAKE ; earth- 
shine (Aslron.) 1C.\htu-liojit ; earth-shock, a 
convulsion of the earth ; fan earthquake ; f earth- 
shrew, the Shrew-mouse ; earth-side, nonee-wd., 
earth ward side or aspect ; earth-smoke, the plant 
Fumitory (Britten and Ilolland); earth-spider, 
theTaraiilula; earth-spring, in electrical machines 
a spring connecUd with the earth ; earth-star, 
a fungus so called from its stellate shape when 
lying on the ground ; also as nonre-wd., apjilied 
to the earth considered a.s a ‘star*, and to lu- 
minous objects resembling stars; earth-stopper, 
one who is cmployi^l to stop up llie ‘earths’ or 
holes of foxes; earth- table (yi;v7/.), see quot. ; 
corth-tonguo (A’l?/. ), Eng. rendering of the name 
of the genus Geoglossttm (Treas. Bot.); earih- 
wavo, a .seismic wave in the solid ciiLSt of the 
eaith ; earth- wolf, transl. Du. Aahdwoi.f, cj.v. 
.'\l.SO EaUTK-APPI.E, -BO.MtD, -BOllN, -DIN, -FA.sr, 
-LE.SS, -MOllT, -M.M), -WI8K, -WoUK, -WORM. 

1765 Aat. Hist, in Ann. Keg. 108/2 The *Karlh-hath . . m.iy 
1 »L- used wilh safety only from the end. .of May lo. .Uc-toher. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6962 loscpli liiius wit li;im ledil, |).w 
|>.Ti |>ani in ’"erth l*edd. 1637 Nauues Mit rotosm. in 
Dodsley IX, 163 My carUi-lx'd wet with nightly tears. 1^7 
Buovvni.ng J,a Sai.'ilaz 118 Of all earth-beds, to your miiul 
Moiit the choice for quiet, yonder. 1579 Lanciiam Card. 
Health < 163 1) 305 Headache of rhcutuc, put in the iuyco of 
white ’ Knrihliinde into lht> nose. 1730 K. Brouke.s Art oj 
A Hi/hig I. iii. 1 3 The *Earlli-Hoh or vVhile-Griih is a Woriii 
with u red Head. 1787 Best Augling (ed. t) 57 I’hc best 
bait for the HI in the winter is, the earth Ixib, il is the .spawn 
of the I.Kjeih':. 2874 JvNir.iiT D/ct. Meih. f Earth -car. 
lUmipiiig-car, a car fur transporiiuK gravel and sloiic in 
railway operaliuns. r xazo Bef^linr^ 402 ( A fox I goS o fcldo 
to a fur;;, and faU«:vi Aarinne, lii ericd loud er in N'lft ehimi. 
1870 Emg. Mec'h. j 8 M.Tr. 6G1/3 He had converted u pi ivy 
iMto an ‘earth-dov-ct. x87x Naphlvs Pre^K ff Cure D/s. i. 
viii. a 33 The di^' earth eh i.set is f^n:ri,Tlly valuable. 1807 
S«»i;TfiEY Espricllds Lett. (iSi jI f. 12 'I’hey burn ■"earth- 
coal everywhere. *879 Thomson & T ait A'at. Phi/. 1 . 1. § 37G 
All unknown and ever varying electromotive ftTCe, .tluc lo 
the earth iprodiiciii^ what is commonly called the * 'caiTh- 
eurrenl *). x6i6 SluvI L. Ml M AUKii. /Vi#-//! 699 'I’he 

hunriiij:; of the Fo.xe and Broke .. is to hee perforineil with 
■'eaith-<loi;s. a iooQ./>VfWtf//(Gr. • 2711 .Sio wund. .)>eliimbe 
Vori)-diTU:a ;tr x«worliie. x8. . OoiiA ili, s,v. ICarth-drake, 
dies W. Si'ALfMNu. 1693 WtmuwAkO (J.) Of EiiKlisli talc, 
the ixiarscr .sort is culled plaislcr, or p.Tr>^ct ; tJie finer, 
*i;arlh lla.x, or salamander’s hair. 1873 Watts Diet. Chem. 

1 . 149 A .soft Iri.TijIe variety of il laplirile] called “c-.nith- 
fbam. e xooo Sft.v, i,e.et:hd. 11 . 186 t^ ntaiirLai sunic hat.T($ 
hyrde wyrt sume ^corft ;5e.TlIan. i6ix Cotch., Kepeyret, 
Feuei'woit, Earth^.TlI, Centoric the lesse. 18^ Milll'R 
Plant Fames 40 Earth-Kull, Eryihiuia Centaurium and 
iHhr.r ]il.iiit.s of the Geuiiaii tribe. 1731 M fully Kulben's 
Cape C. Hope II. 118 'I’lie 'Jvarlhdioij.s . . are not un- 
like the European hog.s, cxceptinj; that* their colour ap- 
jio.iches to a ml. c 1000 Sax. I.erchd. II. 146 Roinaric 
lim. . wurhtou "eorh bus for Eyre lyfte wibne. < iao5 Lav. 
2381 .Seoiien ^er wes Astrilcl i eorft huse [1350 ei]> 

iiiLsel. a 1B56 1 .ONI ;i- . Crave 28 1 ./i.Tthsomc is lliat iiarth-huusc 
and Kniu within lo clwdl. 1856 Kmf.i’son Eng. Traits vii. 
Truth Wk.s. (BuhiD IT. s.3 The "earth-hunger, or prefevenre 
for property in land, which is .said lo mark the ’I'cutonir. na- 
liuns. x884(rVrt/A/V a (.)et. 34a./2 'I’lie Boers .. whose o..Trth 
hunger is nolorioiis,wi(l gradually ‘eat-up’ all the sun ounding 
territories. cioS/O Yoc. in Wr.-Wi'iloker 209 Hedera nigra, 
"coiftifiR. Ma65 Vac. Plant-names in Wr.-Wi’iickcr 558 
Hedera nigra, oet fini- x^i Hollyhush Horn. APoth. 37 a, 
Take the Icssc i)having girss . . and Earth yvy, of cche two 
handrull. i6ox Hoi.lano Pliny II. 379 Some te..Trmc them, 
rcdunculos lonvT, "earth-Iioe. *770-4 A. Hijntkr Ceorg 
Ess. 118031 1 . vAfinote, A very consiuei able nutiilKU of ‘’earth- 
marls are of a stony hardness. X83X firif. Hush. L 311 The 
orieiri of earth-marl is a stihjeet of curious inquiry. 1859 
All y. Pound No. 33. 126 'I’hc "earth-innusc <Lnthyrus 
luberosusl, which the French pca.sant will not rnltivate be- 
cause, he S.TV.S it walks uiidarground. 1383 Wvci.ik Matt. 
xxiv. 7 "£rthemouyngi.s scUuIen be by placis. *753 Baker 


in Dalrymjxle Or. Rip, 1 . 173 (Y.) About aoo Ffunfliefi . . 
employed in getting "Earth -oil out of Pitts. ^ 1870 Lykll 
StudenTs Geol, vi. fed. 4) 83 "Earth-pillars with stones on 
tlieir tops are relics of tlte country worn away all around 
them. 1591 Florio ^nd Pruites X41 Children, whores, and 
fugtliues . . A man must not hclceue these rutmgate '‘eaith- 
plancts. s58;3 J. Higinn tr. /nniits NamenclatorOA . ) M u.sh- 
roonLs, tadstooles, earthturfes, "earthpufles. c zaoo Okmin 
12133 Nan eor|xIt3 kinednm Here upponn "corberithc. 
2850 Caki.vi.e Latter-d. Pampkl. tv. 8 ( 3 n what a bottom- 
less^ volcano . . .scimruted from us by a thin "earth-rind, 
Society . . in the joresent epoch, rests ! .»®7» Hartwig 
SubtetT. IPi L ^ The history of the cartli-rmd opens to 
us n vi.sta into time. 1708 Land. Gas. No. 4471/3 We 
began . . to fill the Fos.se . . with Fti-scines and "Earth- 
Sacks. 1883 Mr.s. rRF.sTWicH in Gd. lYords 643/3 Glaciers 
and other agents of "carih-seulpture. *847 R. Stapvlton 
yin>enal 184 Th’ ■"earth-shaker Neptune. 1846 Grotf. 
Greece (1869) 1 . 55 n'ko mighty Po.seidon, the earth'.sliaker 
and the ruler of the .sea. Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 299 
Mainincrius. .ordeyned Rugacioun.s a^ensl *erhc sdmkyiige. 
Jbid. vii. XV. (1527) 280 b, In ytulyc was an crth-siikynee 
th.Tt dured xl dayes. 2634 M ii.ton Counts 669 By the "earth- 
shaking Neptune'.s mace. 2875 Loncf. Masq. Pandora 111. 
sp. 8 The carth-sliaking trident of Poseidon. 28^ Sat. 
Phitcfs.dJ. K. S.) 1 11 . Astrou. iii. 77/3 Th.Tt part oflne moon 
which receiviLs no liKht directly from the .sun, may, by indi- 
rectly receiving it from the earth, liecome . . faintly visihle- 
'I’he .Tnpcaraiice - . has received the name of "earth-shine. 
2876 G. Cmamhkrs Astrou. 87 The ?^:irlli-.shinc is more lu- 
minous before the New Moon than after it. C2325 .Siiokeiiam 
124 Altha wMs an "erthe-schoke. 2826 Bvkon Siege Cor. 
xxxiii, All the living tilings that heard 'J'hat deadly earth- 
I .sliotk dis.ip))e;ir‘d. 2693 lu /V//V. Trans. XVI 1 . 851 The 
Slircw-iiiotLsc or Erd, t. c. ’'Earth-shrew. 2865 Dic;ken.s 
Mtit. Er. I. xiv, The *ear!h-.sidc of the grave. 2858 Skar.s 
A than, ii, ix, 226 (hi lili^ dark or earih-Mdc of hi.s (Clirist’sJ 
nature. 2883 Chamb. /ml. i Dec. A common "icirth- 
spidiT, the tarantula. 2882 Maxwell Elecir. 4- PTagn. 1 . 
399 When P moves away from the ‘c.Trth-spririg it r-nirics 
this charge with it. 1816 Byron Siege Cor, v. Its "carih- 
htars melted into Itcaven, 1839 Bailey /‘VrDur xxviii. D848) 
riS I.s the cart h-st.ar .striigglnig .still with death? 2885 W. 
ll. (jiiisoM in Harper's Mag. May 912/r The fungus 
calli’d the earth-star, Ctosier hygrometricus, a plant of the 
piilf-ball tribe. x88o Times 2 Nov. 4/s I'hereiu’cluintsnien, 
whips, and grooms, kennel aiteridant.s, sinith.s, and "earth- 
.stopjiers lo be employeil. 1875 (» wilt - d rthit. ( iloss., Earth 
Table . . ibe plinth of a wall . . or lowest course of ]irojeet- 
ing .stones iiiiiiieiiintely alrove the ground. 1869 Phili.ii'.s 
Yesuv. ix. 26 x Heal in some way gener.ites the force of 
the *eatlh-wavc. 2878 Hlxi.kv Thysiogr. 188 flu eartk- 
ijuake.sJ near the .sea the w.T.ter waves may be fur more 
liestructive than the earth waves. 

t Earth., Obs. or dial. Forms: i iorp, 
irp, yrp, earp, oorp, 4-5 orpo, 6 eartlie, 6- 
earth. [OK. (O'l’t-'ui- type 

*arpi‘z) f. *ar‘, root of OK. ^rian, Eau to 

plough -f- suffix as in Biktb. 

1 . The action of] dough ing ; .a ploughing. Jn OK. 
also ‘idoiighcil laml’ and ‘ produce of arable land, 
a crop’ (Bosw.-Tollcr). 

< 890 K. /KlI'RI'Ii Pituia iv. xxviii. fBo.sw'.) Da seorn Sicr 
.M.Mia up ^^eiiilil.siimlic yr)> and wiestm. a xooo KcH, Slug. 
Pers. in Thorne /-/ivn*' ( 18401 1H9 Fcohi syndan folt:;^erililii 
..hen-feorm for ripe, syt-feorni for yrSe. 1398 J'liEvrsA 
Jtarth. He J\ K. xvii. xviii (MS.) pe nu*ie gardyiie was of 
1 wenty days erpe o|n'r erynge I1495 erl he .ar erycrigel. 1553 
HL’L<.)Fr, Earth or earynge of l.atide in some place taken 
fori>ll.igc of lande, as the first earth . . first plowynge styr- 
ringe. 1573 I C.s.s I K //«.!•/' XXXV. (1878; 84 Sueli Jaiid«; as 
yt; |jre.akc vp for burlie lo sowe, two earthe.s :il tin; least e.i 
ye sown it beslowe. a 18x3 Vancouver in .A. Young Ag^ir. 

/ swei I, ■.!o 3 ()ne or two deep dean plonghings is all that 
can . . be najuired. .and one or both of tln-se e.ulhs, under 
cel tain circuiii.stances, hud belter bo di.speii.sed with. 

2. 'Phe soil turned up by the plough on the edge 
of the furrow'. 

1765 Dickson Treat. Agrii. 275 If the carlh.s of the 
furrow.-) are .set on their edge, the harrow.s turn them back. 

Earth V. Konus : a. Se. and north, dial. 

4 -6erde, 6 eii’d, 9 oiird, yird. &. fi- earth, 
[f. Kakth sh} ; until i6th c. ajip. only j 
tl. trans. To coininit (.1 corpse) lo the earth ; to 
linry. (In Se. fontierly the usual word for this 
sense ; in Kng. writers only poet, or tdicl., with a 
reft’reiice lo the etymology.) Now only dial. 

*375 Barhouh Brute yi\\\. t(/ And ilie laiflf.. In-fo cret 
pities erdit war. 1:2435 Wynioln Cron. ix. xii. 7 Robert 
oiire .secound Kyng. .Wes erdyde in Skone, quhare he lyt-.s. 
1513 Douglas Hi nets y. ii. 12 'I'he reliquics and bonis in 
feir Of my divyne fadir wc erdit heir. 1557 Tottelfs Misc, 
(Alb.) 142 Though eaithed be his corps, yet flori.sh shall Jiis 
fame. 2ttx (Jki ENE Maiden's Dr. Wks. (1881-3) XIV. 316 
His liiielesse bodic. .Lei that lx: c.irthecl. .in gorgeous wise. 
26x6 Die. Bl'i.kiim. Sp. Ho. J.ords in Rnshw. Hist. Coll. 
(1639) 1 . 377 If my Posterity should not inherit the same 
fidelity, I should . . be glad to see them cartlied before me. 
274s R. Blair 169 Why thy ado in earthing up a 

carcase? 2808 Poet. Kecister 73 ’We'll earth her tomorrow, 
’Tis the only wise method to bury one's sorrow. 2833-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Sc;. Songs) Ser. 11. ttx> But Lauchic did dee, 
and was wvlcomcly yirdet. 2875 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Uarded, consignee! to the earth ; buried. 

2 . To plunge or hide in the earth ; to cover with 
earth. Also intr, (for rejl}) Only poet, or rhetorical. 
Al.so fig. 

1848 Bp. Ham. Select Th. § *s Tort a man strictly examine 
his own aflfcctions, he shall find them so deeply earthed. 
265a Benlowk-s Theoph. xi. xliii, Seeds thrive When carth’t. 
2743 Young Nt, Th. ix. 948 The miser cartlLs his treasure. 
2839 Bailky ^>2/H3(t848) x6 Could 1 . like Heaven’s bolt, 
earthing quench myself. This moment would 1 , etc. 
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3. Gardming. To heap the earth over (roots and 
stems of plants). Usually with up. 

<693 Sir K. Pulklev, Maixt^ in Phil. Trans, XVII. 9^9 
It must be earth’d up with the Howe twice or thrice in 
crowing. 17x9 Lonixin & Wise Compl. Card. 399 In dry 
^ils, you must Earth up a little our Artichuahs. 1796 
C. Marshai.1. Garden, xv. (1813) 231 Earth up the pluntii 
frequently . . a little at a time, in order to blanch them. 
x88i WMirKHEAi) Hops 8 The plant centres being * earthed ' 
or covered over with a few shovch of earth. 

4. tram. To conceal in a hole or burrow. 

16x9 J. Kino Serrn. 40 Deasls . . earthed in their thickets 
and boeges. a 1635 Corhut / ter Bor. 127 llie cunning men, 
like moles. Dwell not in bowses, but were curtli'l in holes. 

b. re/l. (In 17 th c. often tram/, aridyfi;,''.) 

1609 lip. Harlow Anszv. Nnnteless Cath. 335 'Phis wily 
Creature, fe.'iring lest hec should bee lakcn by the . . sent, 
hath earth'd himselfe b.ackc againc into the 92 page. 1656 
. 4 rti/. //andsoment'ss 137 He then retreats to ihis [stroiig- 
hold]uf .Sc.andal, and earths himself in this burrough. 1719 
D’Dki ey Pills IV. 156 He Earths himself in Cell.-irs deep. 

C. mtr. for re^. of the fox, etc. ; 'lb run to his 
earth; to hide in the earth. 

z6n Fletcher span. Curate ii. i, 'Hiey wil not die here. 
They will not Earth. 1634 Hfcvwoon IPitthes of Lane. i. 
i. ^^’Ks. 1874 IV. 17a Perhaps some Foxe had e.arth’d there. 
XJX3 Gaard/a/i No. 125 (17.^^) 11. 163 Heju.i; foxc.s earth’d, 
ana wolves abhorr’d the d.ay. c x8ao S. Kockus l/alj' 11852) 
188 Once again he earitis, Slipping away to house wil h them 
benentb. x88a /uho uo Kcb. 4/2 'I hc vulp e:irllied at lust, 
.31111 had to be left for another day. 

5. tram, 'lb drive (a fox, etc.) to his c.arth. 

Alsoy?^'-. 

*575 TuRufttv. />!•. Vi-nerie 339 We earth and digge .a 
Ikidgerd. X719 D’Dri-ev Pills 1 1. 270 'i'be vixen's jusi now 
Earth’d. 174* V'ouni; A 7. Th. iv. 96 The circling hunt, of 
iini.sy men. . Pursuing, and luirsu’d, each other’s prey. .Till 
d«:atn, iliat mighty liunter, earths tbciii all. 1827 It/ailno. 
Maff. XXI. 372 The consciousness of having now faiily . . 
earthed the objects of thiii arduous search. 

0. inlr. (See <iiiot.) dial. 

1873 Parish .Sussex Gloss., luirth, to turn up the ground 
as a mole does. 

7. Ill Sugar-ninhing. I fence Earthed pfl. a. 
Sec qiiot., and cf. ('l.AYKii. 

*7*7 ‘5* CuA.Miii u.*; Cycl. II. s.v. S'ui^ar, Earlbcd .Sugar is 
ih.at which i.s whiieiied by means of earth laid on the top 
of the forms it is inii in to purge Itself. 

+ £a*rtb-apple. Oh. [l. ICautu .r/ti] 

1. iir OK. ?A cucumber; also - glossjirial L. 
mandragora. 

<■ 1000 .'Ki-kwio Nmu. xi. 5 Cucuiiieres Ii;ct synd coijj.eppla. 
ciooo— Gloss, ill VVi'.-Wiiicker i 3r>.TAi>n/;vrA*'nv», coi Sa'ppcl, 

2. Sovv-uuKAU (? CydnaicH fiou/.ru/zc. 

160X lioLi ANij I'/inyM. 30.1 Cankerous .sores are cured 
with the root of Sowbread, which we call tiui earth-apple. 

3. ?'riie potato [traiLsl. Vx, pomme dc lcrnj\. lit 
mod. Diets. 

Ea*rth-board. Earth sl>.^ (or perh. 

+ IlOAUh.] Tht! moiild-bonrd of a plout^h. 

1649 P.i.iTHK /Citi; IwprtKt. l/upr. (^(\r,^] i,j„ The Shield* 
board, some call Hreast-boartl, or Eat lb- board, or Furrow- 
board. 1765 Llni^i. Ma^. XXXVTI. 33/2 'J’lie jiLit, or earth- 
board. liirncd most of the carroLs out of ilie gioiiiul. 1884 

l.ouf,'m. .Hug. Fell. 40J The ‘hardy rti.stic' still g<K*s into 
tile Woods and seeks for an elm . . for (lu: earth-boards. 

Ea*rth-born, ///. a. poet, or rhelorhal, 

1. Horn by tnner^jinj; from the c.arlh : .applied 

e. g. to the Titans, to the oHK|)rini; of the dragon's 
teeth of Cadmus, etc. Also -^ AiJT«>t:iiTHON(u:.s. 

1603 Knoili.S Hist. />/;'/■.? nb jUi 231 They bad like the 
earl b- 1 II If nc brellircn, wrouglit one anothers destruction. 
1774 tioLii.s.M. Nut. nisi. <1776) VI, 403 Yuiing turtles., 
are .'.cen bursting from the .siiid, as if i-arlb i.ioni. 1831 
Cari.vi.k Mise. 11857) II, 3:14 Lessing still towers in the 
dlsianrc like :in Earth-born Atl.as. 1875 Jowl IT Plato 
(od. 2) III. 41 Cadmus and bis farth-boni inen. 

2. Horn on the trarth ; of earthly or inorl.al race, 
as opposed to anj^clic or divine. 

1667 Milton P. L. ly. tfxi Creatures of otlier mould, earth- 
born perhaps. Not .Spirit.s. 1738 Wi si.i;v Psahns cxlvii. n. 
vi, lly all the Earth-born K.ar.c Mis Moiiours be e,vpie.ss’d. 

b. iransf. Of liiimble, as opposed toroy.al birth. 

1709 Euai. .Smith I’luvthnZit Jfippol. i. ii. (1793) 594 Earlli- 
born Lyeon may asccml the throne. 

3. Of ihinj^s ; Produced by the earth ; arisiiijj 
from the earth. 

170a Rowk Tuiut rl. V. i, Hehold the v.iin F.fTccts of k’ni th- 
born Pride. zBio Seorr Lady 0/ L. i. xi, Nor were^ thesi: 
carlli-boin (7a.sllc.s bare. 1864 I’l SFY At'. 7. /htnit'l i.v, jfij 
Theserenedeiith of lieav^iri . . UDdiiiiined . . by the black earth- 
born clouds, which roll .so fai' below. 

+ Ea'rth-din. Obs, For forms see I’.artii .vf/.i, 
Dtn ; in 4 .SV. erdine, ©pdinge. An earthquake. 

a 1079 O. E. ChroH. an. n/xi (.)u |»isan ;:ccre wxs inicel e»)ri5- 
dync. cxnys Cm. 4 Lx. ik^S l)c siTiv.n loth wenic tit of 
bine, bnrndo. it fthiindcr, sane it cr'e-dinc. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 20499 An erth-din |>Arcom |>at .scok All tliinges. <1375 
ItARooUK Troyd>k. i. 455 Selio waldc bonibilc erdinge gcr 
be, Ande hydwisly wp rai.se the. see. c 1375 — .SV. Matga. 
rede 590 Sonc wes herde a fellonc here. Of thunlr and of 
erdine. CX440 Promp. Pan*. 141 Krlbe qwake, or erjicdenc! 
lA*. eitlyn, or erde. qwavc, P. erlhdynl. 1483 Cath. Angt. 

Erthc dyne, or an Erthc qvake. 

Earthen ), a. Forms : 3 ooilJen, erthin, 
4-5 or pen, 5 erpyn, (6 erdyn), 6 - earthen. 
Also Eauthkrn. fapp. not recorded in OK. ; the 
normal form woulti be ^erpen, WS. ^krpm^ yrpai 
-OHG. iW/«, Goth. OTeut. *irptno-z^ 

f. erpd EAJiTiJ ; sec -en.] 


1. Made or composed of earth. 

a »•< Aner. P. 3S8 A Icfdi was |>ct was mid hire uoan 
biset af abuten . . wiftinnen one eorilenc castle, a xjoo Cursor 
M. 27646 putt man hat e.s in erth stad es noght bot an 
erthin gadd. ('1440 Protnp. Part.'. 141 Erh^m Ivmiten eryyn) 
or of the e.arth, terrenus. X7X9 Dk Fpk C'rraiiei 1840) II. xiv. 
a86 The earthen floors wchave in use in several parts of 1 ‘lng- 
land. .as hard as stone. 1807 ( 1 . Ciiai.mkm.^ CaUdmia 1 . 11. 
it. 243 A high earthen rampart, .running off, from a IJritish 
fort. 187X Pau;ravf. Lyr. Poems 16 Pacing the earthen 
floor with solemn feet. 

b. Made of baketi clay. 

X38a WvcLiF Jer. xix. i Go and lac the erthene liti! wyne 
vessel of the crockcre. 1481 goJltnaard l/ousrh. /tks.(iB^i) 
15U Item, for ij. crtlien pitnys ij//. 1587 MS. Aec. A’. Gibson 
Master 0/ Ret>cls, Itm, dew for iiij dosyn crciyn ilishes, y® 
dosyti, iiij//. 1697 Drviu-in Virg, Georg. 11. 'I’he Llotl of 
Wine, Whose Earthen Images adorn the J’inc. 1715 Pk 
Fok Voy. ri>und IV. (i8.*o) 102 Two hundred large earthen 
jars. z8oo tr. Lagraugds Chem. 1 . '233 A tubulated earl hen 
or iron reiort. 1875 Iowhit Plato 1 . frfi ’l‘be three 

iiica.sures of wine, or the earthen vessel which contains them. 

2. Said diaparaginiily of the huui.aii hotly, or of 
the world. Sometimes tram/. hm\ Jig. of conditions, 
qualities, etc. : Characteristic of the earth, merely 
maleri.al. Also in comb., as carthenJicarted. 

16.. I .icvFR Ptayer in Farr’s .S*. P. 523 l.cl tby lu'ly eyes 
reflect 'i'heir influence upon my earthen state. 1633 Earl 
M.vnlu. r// . 1 Aw//f> I 174 Nor will he care who shuts 
up his earthen eyes, when death it selfe opens liis .soules 
eyes. /1 1656 I 3 r. Hall Erm. // 'itr. i 68 The be-l I’arl 
of this Earthen Wotbl is man. 1855 Hrownini; Gram, 
mariati's Lufural, To make the heavenly periwi Perfect the 
earthen. 1870 ]..ow'ia.L Among my Pks. .Ser. l. 118731 211 
Wc know who is to he the guest of this earthen hospit.ality, 
- how iitncii beauty, love, and heartbreak, are to be covered 
in that pit of day. 1876 Ibid. Scr. u. 15 Far from a man. . 
be so r,a.sh and earthcn-be.arltid .t humility. 

Ea'rtheilv “V. rare—^. [f. Kauth aA.I + -EN.] 
intr. '^I'o turn into earth. 

1839 Haii.I' : v Lestns \. (1842' 39 While one .so beautiful 
lies eartheiiing here. 

Earthenware (.vi|)n,\vc'»j\ [f. Earthkni/. + 

Ware ; unlil iqth c. often wrilten n.s two words.] 

1. Vesst^ls or other objects maile of baked clay. 

1673 Kay yonrn. J.070 C. 29 The Town ll Udflj is iKiletl 

for good e.arthcn Wan:, .as Stone-jugs, Pots, etc. 1787 IM: 
FtiL Png. Tradt'sm. xxvi. 11841) 1 . '.167 Earthenware from 
StalTord, Nottingham, and Kent. 1798 Pltii. ^ /Vac.v, 
I.XXX 1 1.270 When earthen van- is mennoiicd in this jiapei , 
the c;rcam-« nloured or queen's ware is meant. 1879 J. j. 
Viii’Nti Cerant. Art 30 The mauufai turc of earthcn-warc. 
b, In pi. Kinds of cnrllicnware. 

1838 G. PoRTKR Poreetain i, 19 Etrurts. .for improving the. 
iiuality of common earthciiwan'S made in Staffordshire. 

2. The material of which such vessels are made. 

1799 Med. yrul. 1 . 295 Pour it into u j.ar uf.sloiit: or eartben- 

waii;, j8xi A. T. Thomson /.ev//. IHsp. (iHi8» Intrud. 40 
A trough ofe.'ii then-wan:, divided in its length by nnincrous 
Iiart it ions of I he same material. 1873 Wa n s I 'anmes' Chem. 
38S Kartlu iiWiiic is made from a while secondary clay. 

3. attrib. and in iotnb.. n.s earlhcmoarc r'tMw/, 
-dealer^ -man. 

x8i8 j. II. S.Mini Krj. Addr. v. (187.11 41 TCnglaml is .a 
large earthenware Tiipkin. 1813 Examiner 24 IMav 329/1 
|. Downes, High ilolborn, earlhcinvan'.man. x868 Giai. 
Kr.ioT F. Holt .s.-tTln: light by which the mini.->ter w.as read- 
ing was a wav-candle in a while » artbeiiware candlc'jlick. 

Earthorn a., corrupt form of Eahthkn. 

1786 Swif T r Vow. Wk ;. 1841 1 1 . v;ii Your earihcrn vessi I, 
provided it is i lose sloppt il, I allow to be a good ;.uc< e- 
d.'i]ieuin. 1775 Aiiaik Amer. Jnd. 407 Pieating also with a 
stick, .on the top of an earlhern pot coveted with a wet and 
well stretcherl deer-skin. 

Earthfast -vi|)fast'', a. [f. Earth sb} + Fa.st 
rt.] Fixed in the [around ; cf. rpiot. iStjq, 

ciooo .Yaaw. .Siiints' l.t.-es, .\vii. (iSS.s) I. i.y» Suirn* men 
synd sw'a abliMidc )>;el Id brinv’.aA b«'ora |;u: to ciirAra:stuia 
stanc. x868 G. Stki'Iilns l\ nnii .Mon. I. l•l9 No runic eaitli- 
fist inomiment i»f any kind has ever li«;en found in any 
Saxon or Gi-rmaii territory'. 1869 R. H. Pt.;A. .«K Gloss-. 
Lonsdale PioL, Earthfast, s.iid nf a stone apj*' aring on 
the surface l.mt fast in the e.'irlh. »88i \x. Nor.f.-nshiold's 
Voy. Vega 1 . ii. 97 .A box., fixed to the giouml with e.uTli- 
fast stake.s and • 1 os:-;-bar.s. 

t Ea'rth - grine, -grith. obs. rare. [f. 

Earth aA' ; the correct form .and the etyinolojry of 
the second element are imk nown.] A n carlhtj iiake. 

1897 R 1,01 118101 414 piiru out al Engeloml so grcl 
erhgryjw.* p-. /'. erj/grine, erbgMaie, erj»e cUaic, crjic den,| k'-a 
com. fb/d. 530 I'.rthgrine sluiiig iiioU abonle Eeinle. 

t BaTth-horn. ? uomi>wd. A conlrivance said 
by Langtoft and his Ir.tnslator Robert of Rrunne 
to have been used by the I'jij'lish at the b.atlle of 
the Stantlard, in order to discomfit the Scots by 
lerrifyin^^ their c.alile with a siibrt.Tram.ou.s noi.se. 

Eaiigiofi's words arc ' Homme dist, tymiiiers Englays suz 
tciire av.ayrnf.' 'I br. original source .seems to be the lollow- 
iiig ; ‘Idem arcliiepisropus [ Tburstinn.sJ . . fieri jussit in 
viis sublcrramis ituricdain itistninMmta sonos liorribiles 
reddeiiiia, quae Anglicc clicuiitur Petronr.es’ {Life of Alp. 

I Thursian in Rattic Historians 0/ ('hureh tf yoik}). 266*. 

1330 R. T1rl'nni;( Aw«. i iRio) 1x8 Vn ilk strete & w;iy bid 
ordeynd sin frjH: horn. Hid. pis was at Kouturi more, pat 
J>c erjHi homes blewc per pe Scottis niisfore. 

Earthiness (a*jpines). [f. Earthy a. + -ner-s.] 

1. 'The (juality of heiiijj earthy ; the properties 
characteristic of earth as a substance or us an 
* element \ 

X398TRr.viSA Barth. He P. R. xvri. cxxiv.(i4q5) 685 Tame 
percs grene . . be soure : but in .sethyngc. .wytli bony . . the 


crtbytiesse . . therof maye be Komwhat temprj’d. 1670 R. 
KIussrllJ Geber 11. 11. 1. x. t66 We find ilouieA of mure 
Earthiness of more easic Calcination, tjgn tr. Leonardus' 
A/irr. .atones 18 'rhere is no stone Imt wnl, by reason of its 
carthinc.sN, sink in water. 1870 RtiAniu Put yoursel/ in his 
PI. HI. 275 The water iiad a foul .and appalling odour, a 
compound of carchiness and putrescence, 
t b. cotter. Earthy matter. Obs. 

* 5*8 Paynkli. Rateme Regim. Hiijb.'llte moy.stncs therof 
[of fleme] is conieyletl and some what altered to crthyiics. 
164X Fkk.nch Distill, i. (1651.) 10 The Spirit, .ariseth. with 
out any earthincsse mixed with it. ^ zt^i3 Evklvn De la 
Quint. Compl. Gard. I. 124 Having a juice ext remely 8 weet 
and sugred, leaving no Earthinch.s or Tees behind it. 

2 . Jig- -■ EAllTllblNESS I. 

i6to Walton Lives tv. 340 This dijjnity hath no such 
c.arttiin(‘K.H in it, but it may very well be joined with Heaven 
1849 Kuskin A’fT'. Lamps v. § 24. ith 'I'lu re is dreaming 
enough, and carthiness enough, .in human (:xi.stence. 1864 
D. Mitcukll .SVr. Stor. 265 Tlw eyes are living eyes, but 
with no touch of carthinc.ss. 

Earthingf ^'bl. sb. [f. Earth v. 4- 

-1 N(4 1 .] Oceas. attrib. 

It 1. Burial, northern, and .Sr . 
rr Z300 Cursor M. iiyo I Abel had) at his erthing IGb'/t. 
biiijng, 7 V/>/. bury ingel all Icde. ^ £rz375 Rakuolr Troy-lk. 
II. V054 Nocht laiigi* eftir bis erdinge. . KgistU'. Hike to wyf 
Cletemistra. 1535 Stkwahi- (><>//. Scot. 11858) 1.86 Kuerilk 
clan had . . anc coiimtiniii erdirig place. 

t b. 'Tile .state of beiny buried. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor .1/. 1R041 pal stinkand la/arun fra vs Of lii.s 
erding |}« tbridd dai He loscd liim. 

2. T'he action of heaping (///>) earth round a plant. 
1664 '■-VF.i.YN Kal. llort.iyjvip 195 Several nf which 1 vege- 
tables!, .are mo.st of them lu be blanch'd by bfying them 
under l.itticr, .and earthing up. Z78Z z8oo Earthing 

is the covering rjf Tretrs, Plant.s, and Herbs with Earth. 
x 868 Dr.t.AMKH Kiteh. Gard. 117 All that will be rrnjuired 
after, besides llivsi: c.artliing.s, is a regular .supply of uir. 

t 3 . Anchora{»e. Ohs. rare. 

1646 H. Lavvbkn«:>': ( Vww. 17T Our anchor casts 

deepe in iicuvcn, wlicir. there is gootl earthing. 

4 . a. 'i'he action of taking refuj^e in an 'enrth’ 
or burrow yconrr. the earth or Imrrow itself, b. 
Driviiqr an animal to it.s eartli; jicrh. also used 
for UXEAUTIIISIJ. 

*597 '-md Pt. Return Parnass. ii, v. 830 Do you nie.anc .at 
fhc‘ viikennelling, vma|w/ing, or earthing of the. Fox? 1706 
Ih/HLii’S, Farthingy among Hunters, a rerm irs'd fora 
llulgiT’s lodgiiiy. 174Z Compl. Fam. Piece ft. i. 295 Having 
found a Fi*\'s Earth, cau.se all his Holes you can htid to lie 
stont. .in order to prevent his F.arlbing. 1834 11 . Mii.ikk 
.Sen. 4- .Schnt. (1858) j ( hir j»aity . . had its iloc . . and my 
compaiiious wen; ilenirmis of gcfiiiig Ills cart/iing ability 
le.sied njion the badger of the e:.iiiblishinenl. 

tEa*rthiflh, a. noncc-tvd. [f, ICaRTH sh.^ + 

-ISH.] - K.VUTlIbV. 

fiNDALK F xp. Matt. Wks. 1849 II. 87 Hut an if iboii 
wilt nut come within llio lovemuit of God . thou art bound 
by these words .so fast that none, .can loose ibee ; no, though 
0111 earthish god wln'sper ail his absolutions over thee. 

Ea-rthito. ;/owr;c'.wr/. [f. JCautji .lAl + -iiji.] An 

inl)a!)ilant of earth. 

x885 K. Avion F.ss. a- Sk. Char, stu We loyal oarihile- 

m. iy be ple.’ised to'lhiiik so; but whnt may the mouiiitcs . 
.Sii)’ to Mieb n notion? 

XSa'rthland. [f. Eahth .tb.- 1 - I^and.] Arable 
land. 

huAt'hart. Ft gbrrhtin Cod. Dipl. V. 84 Donon w.'csl for iiVm.'i- 
sialsliib oS tSiiA yrftl.and. eiooo Voe. in Wr.-Wuleker 2711 
A may yij'laiiil. 1B85 .irehxof. jmf XI.ll. 271 Thai 
slight deposit of mud from the river which is at prc.sent im- 
peiceptibly converting titem from earthlaml into m.iv.sh. 

Ea'rthleBS, U. mme-'ivd. [f. Earth sld \ 
bi-.ss.] Unencumbered by earlli (by the buily). 
x8z7 Hyron Manfred iii. iv. 152 He’.s gone I»is .soul h.o 
ta’eii his r.ii rbless (light. 

Ea'rth-light. Astron. I'he partial ilhiininn- 
tioii of the tl.aik portion of the union's surface by 
liL'ht reflected from llie earth; -- earth-shine y q.v. 
in Eautii .r/i.l il II. 

1833 .Sir j. Ill Rsrm i. Astron. vi. 2x1 It [the earilij ilim 
illiiiiitnatc's its {tin.: nuKin'.sj dark b.alf by ‘.tioni' ^■.•llIb-Ii^:bl. 
Z87A M'isi.i.mv y'/.v/ww. xlvii.1511 III the i-oiiir .il ' li.'idow then 
is alisolutely MO light (exerpt, j>eib.ij)s. soiiu: litlle ictlerteil 
from the earth called earthliglil'. 

EarthlinesB (.-••Jldiues). [i Eaktih.y a. • 

1. 'I'he quality of beint; cartbly ; the distinctive 
])rnpt.Tlies of terrestiiai lliiiij^'s ; worldliness as 
ojijioset! to heavcnlimss. 

1383 Goliiim: Coloin on tCut. evrvi. lait; When WC .. 
worship him [God j. wee imagine* not any e.arihliiie v,e in him. 
z6ii CoroK , . . ‘ ai tliiiuessc;, worldliiicssc. 

Z665 WiTiiLK l.ord.\ Prayor 107 They in whom the first 

n. iturul E.arthlynLS.i;mil will, :iio predominant. 1813 SiiKi - 
i.KV (^. Mub i. '1853)4 l'"iLb •'tain of carlhlincs!: Hao passed 
;iw.iy. i8sz H.-iwi iiok.nk Tudcedold 7 ' II. xiii. 211 For 
often there was an earthliiuss in bis conceptions. 

I ta. - Earth LNKN.s i. Ohs. 

I 1535 Di.wks Jntrod. Fr, in Palsgr. 920 The one is pure, 

I sefLirate of tatblyticssc. 1594 Mirr. Pol. < 1599) *7.8 If «f an 
I earthly subst.uir.c W'.c would make fire, we must first purge 
and piirifie it from the 4*arthline.ss«. X64X FKitNcn Distill. 
V. (iL^r) 144 It is . ■ tlie. carihliiicsse that is so nauseous. 
164a Fi'llkr Jlfdy Prof. St. v. iv. 371 Vulturst are .said 
to .smell the earitilinessc of a dying corps. 

tEa’rthling't 4^.' Oh. Forms: y yrj^llns. 
2 urpling, 8 earthling, [f. EAiiTO f^.2 + -ung.] 
A plouj^hmaii, cultivator of the soil. Perh. only 
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in OE. ; ^uota. iioo and 1714 merely give the 
OE. word lu later Bjrelling. 

e leoo ^ernic CttUof. in Wr.<Wfllcker 99 S«yi 4 Un|riu calla 
fett. a laoo Fragm. /Kijric's doss. (1848) a Uriiling. X714 
FuKTEsct'£-Ai^Ni} Forti'KHe's Ahs. 4- Lim. Mon, 79 [The 
Aiiiilu-Suxunl Gorthling. is a Husbandman, ur Earthling. 

Earthling (trj))lig), sb:^ [f. Kabtu sty ^ 

LINO.] 

1 . An inhabitant of the earth. 

159^ Na.shk Christ's 7 ', (1613' 194 Wee (of all earthlings) 
arc (.lods vtinost subiects. c 1630 Ukiimm. of Hawth. Ponns 
Wks. (17H1 31 Nature K<^’d on with such a curious eye, 
Thai earthlings oft her deem’d a deity. 1819 H. Dusk / Vj* 
triad \\\. 176 Shtill we. .in absence be betray’d, Like puny 
earthlings by a faithless inajd? 1839 Bailkv Fvstus xxiii. 
ti848> a97 Behold this earthling standing by my side. 

2. One who is earthly in mind or (fisposiiion. 

1615 Rowcanim Mt'lamh, Knt. 35, 1 haue interiour ex- 
cellence that shines Beyond your carthlin;^ gold and silucr 
inines. » t6ju J. Smiih Set. Disc, v. 148 it is not gold or 
silver that tlie earthlings of this world seek after. x866 
Alula Hclit. Xat. <«- ilJun 11. 50 I'he cold earthlings who 
form the various embodiments of . selfishness. 

Earthly a'jjtli , a. B'or forms see Eauth 
[ f. Earth + -lyL] 

1. Tcrtaining to the earth, terrestrial. Chiefly 
and now almost exclusively with implied oppo- 
sition to heavmiy. 

971 Bliikl. Horn. 43 pmm wi)M:rweardan beu^ i>a:s mannes 
synna ^^cewemran )>onne e.al eorblic goldhord. c 1000 Ags. 

Matt. xxvi. ag Witodlice ic seeje cow |>;ct ic ne drince 
heonuiifurd of |>ysuiii eurblican wine. ctijK Lawh. Horn. 
39 l^et Ini luuie bine drihten ofer. .alleeonMiche bing. a zaoo 
Moral Ode 153 in Trin. Coif. Htou. 25*4 KAlate hini w.are 
al wcle and ernctiche hlisse. <1x300 Cursor M. 1157 Hou 
suld ani cnlli ficss Diiclle w'id )>c in sikiriiess. c 13x0 Sir 
iieues 3344 Erfilichc man scinob he 110113 1 • ■ Bouic a fend 
stolen out of belle. 1413 Lvuc;. Pyfiir. Satvle t. xxx. 1 183.)) 
33 Man, of heueiily nature and erdely very partyner, knyt- 
teth to gctlcrs kotne heucii and erlhc. 15^ Per/. 

tW. de W. 1531 > I A pilgryin that eiitendetii to go to the 
ei thly Jerusalem. x6m Shaks. A. }'. L. y. iv. 115 Then is 
there mirth in heauen, When earthly things made cauen 
attone together. X73a HiiKKivi fy AU iphr. iv. g 23 Wks. 1871 
II. 171 This earthly globe is but a ptdnt in respect of the 
whidc HYstem of (jod's crcaiiuii. 1810 .Scott Lady 0 / /.. 11. 
XXXV, The pageant pioinu of earthly man. 1877 Moei.ky 
Unii). Serm. i. 1 I'i'he Church] has taken her own way in 
cluimiiig earllily sovereignty. 

b. Cf or belonging to the material or lower 
elements of human nature. 

z8tt Tknnvson In Mew. cxiv. For she Ilmuwlcdgc] Is 
eartTily of the mind. 1858 Koklu tson Lect. ii. 191 1'liis in- 
fluence of the religious clement of the imagination on tlic 
carthiier feeling. 

C. As an emphatic expletive ; == *011 earth’. 

*753 Stewart's Trial in Scots Mag. Mar. iTs/a What 
wtrtrdy ptirpose could the pannel .serve by suji a . piece 
ot vilUnyY 1868 ko(;KR.s Ptd. Peon. iv. 37 If ,t m.'iu were 
alone on an island.. the precious metals would be of no 
earthly use. 

d. l.ikc or resembling the earth, rare. 

XB36I .YTTON Athens (18371 1 . 304 Tliaius. .maintained the 
stars and sun to be eai'thly. 

e. Asquasi-j/^ with pi. : A terrestrial being, rare. 
1850 Mas. Bkowninu Poems 11 . 177 Let all earthlics and 

celestials wait U|x}n thy royal state. 

1 2 . Existing or living in or on the ground. Obs. 
*593 SuARS. 3 lien. VI. 1. iii. 17 Richard cry'de. . A Scep- 
ter, or an Earthly Sepulchre. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 
Theat. Ins. iro^ Some earthly Insects., arc bred in the 
earth, .some in living creatures. 
t 3 . Bartaking of the nature of earth, resembling 
earth as a substance, consisting of earth as an ele- 
ment; ==* Earthy, atch. or Oos. 

Tmkvisa liarth. De P. R.w. xi. gfi Yf unkind mebin- 
coly h.xth maystry. .sourc sauour and shariie and urthly is 
felt in the mouth. x^a'I'nKNKR Herbal 1x568) 107 h. Penny 
ryall. .is made of a tyrie substance with som burnt erthly 
part. 157B Lytk Doaoens 111. xiv. 335 The roole is . . covered 
with a thicke rinde or barkc, of a brownc c.'irthly colour 
without. 16x4 W. B, Philos. Banauet icd. a’ 15 Thu gristles 
are. .mure earthly, dric, and hard, ihcn laguamunts. 1644 
Pkvnne & Walkka Fiennes Trial App. n He said the 
mount . . was of an earthly substance fur a certaine depth. 
x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/2 The Creatures were 
first generated of Humidity, Calidity and Earthly Matter. 
1770 Pkilstlf,v in Phil. Trans. LX. 222 Metals and char- 
coal agree in consisting uf'phlogiston united to an earthly 
base. 1771 N. N iciioi.Ls Corr. 7i<. < 7 r<iy( 18431 ilJt An earthly 
smell, .exhaled by the sun from the loose and fermenting 
mould. *853 Kank Grinnell Etp. xivi, 11856' 423 No 
earthly covering masks the grinning rocks of Proven, 
t b. I’alc or lifeless as earth. Obs. 
x^ Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 229 A precious King .. Doth 
shine vpoti the dead mans earthly check e.s. 

\ti.jig. Stolid, dull; ci airy, fiery, Inonce-use. 

xMa Fui.i.lk 1840) III. 3()4 Nor so airy [English 

hor.M-.s) a.H the Spanish gennets. .nor so earthly as those in 
the Low Countries. 

1 4 . Made of earth or baked clay ; » Earthen. 
rare and doubtful. 

X440 Prowp. Parti. 143 Erthly [/*. or of erthc m.ndc], ter- 
renus, terrestris. 1533 Fri i h A noth. Bk. aj^st. Kasteil 333 
We have this, .treasure in frail, brittle, and earthly ves.sers. 
5 . Comb. Eurtlily-mixLded a., having the affec- 
tions fixed on the earth, worldly-inind^ ; whence 
Earthly - mindadnass. Bartlily • wise adv. \ 
{nonc£-iLHi.\ in an earthly manner. 

*593 Hookfr Eal. Pot. i. xi. (»6fi) 35 To lie earthly 
minded men. a 166s L CiooDWiM Tilted io. Spirit (1867) 7 
An earthly fulness, which . . the children of this world, or 
carthly-iiimdcd men, do ulTcct and set their hearts upou. 


1670 Eachard Cant, Clergy 9^ A very earthly-minded man, 
and too much righted into this lower world. x6o8 Hikron 
H’ks. 1 . 749 Suppres.se within me all earthly-mindcdncsse. 
X69X Norms Prod, Disc, 258 That particular sort of 
Earthly-mindedncss which we call Covetousness. >874 
Tknnvson Holy Grail 627 , 1 sneak too earthlywise. Seeing 
I never strayed beyond the ceil. 

SaTthly, ativ, rare. [f. prcc. adj.] » * In any 
way on earth at all. 

1829 Scott Boh Roy Ititrod. 36, I do not know earthly 
where to go or what to do. 

t Ea’rth • mad. Obs. rare. [OBI. eorpmata 
‘vermis*' ill Coqjus Gloss, for eor/mapa, f. eorpe^ 
Earth sb^ + mapa Mathe.] An earthworm. 

160X Holijvnd Pliny I. 334 llie earth-mads and all the 
sort of worms & grubs, are without eies. 

Ea'rth-nilt. Also 6 emutte. 

1. The round ish tuber of an umbelliferous plant 
(/ittuium fexuosuni, including H. Jiulbocastanum)t 
called also Earth'Ckestnut and Pig-nut. 

^ 875 Charterxxi Cod. Dipl. III. 399 (Bosw.) Of Sam cumhe 
in eorbntitena b<wn. 1551 ruRNSH Herbal 1. D iij b, Apios i.s 
called also Chaiiiebaiatio.s in greke . . and the same senieth 
to me to be called in Englushc, an emul, or an erlhiiul. 
*597 Olraku 11. ccccxxxi. 11633) >064 Earth mil, 

Earth chest nut, or Kipper nut. 1725 Bkaiu.lv Faw. 
Diet. II. s.v. .Sallet, Earth-Nuts, when the Rind is pared 
off, arc eaten raw by Country I’eople. 1784 Cowi*er Task 
V. 90 D.rws for.s.Tke the fields, Wliere neither grub . . nor 
earth-nut . . Repays their labour. 1879 Jkkhkriks Wild Life 
in S. C. 331 'I'hc earth-nut, pig-nut, or ground-nut, as it is 
variou.sly called. 

2. Applied variously to other jdants, as the 
triiflle [ Tuher)^ the Auachis, the QCnanthe pirn- 
pinelloideSf and the Heath l‘ea f-athyrus macror- 
rbius). 

*548 T UKNER jVames 0/ Herbes (i88i» 17 Astragalus, .may 
be culled in english pca-scrthiuit. X644 ICvm.vN Mem. (1857) 
I. 83 A dish of Truftles, which is n certain earth-nut. 17x3 
Petivlu ill /’/<//. Trans. XXVlll. 62 Four leaved iLarth- 
Nul. 1725 BuAuLbY /<!/»/. Gesse, a plant of which 
there are two .sorts, one .. cultivatcrl . . and the other the 
wild one in 1 .at in Ch.-iiiiielalutiiis, called by some 
<7x854 Phytologist 111 . 260 (Britten) (.Enanthe pimpinel- 
loides, L. ‘I'lie children cat the tubercles under the name of 
earth-nuts. 

Eajrthqiiake (o*i]>kw?ik}. [f. Earth sb.^ + 
Ql/.\KKiV/>J 

1. A shaking of the ground ; usually spec, a con- 
vulsion of the earth's surface produced by volcanic 
or similar forces within the crust. 

<:i340 Cursor /!/. 70499 (’rrin.) An crjxrquakc [v.r. erth- 
din] coorii |»at shoke alle hinge. 1382 Pol, /•'<»<?;»« (18^9) I. 
252 The nc.stilen.s, and the corthe-qwake, Theose . . thinges 
lieoth tokenes. 1432-50 ti. Higdeu < Rolls) 111. 305 A.s 
thro an erlhe qwxike. 1513 1 >ou<;i.a.s Aineis viii. iv. 131 By 
fors of thunder or erdtpiayk wyth a dap. X583 Stany- 
Hi.'«.ST A'neis 111. (Arh.» 73 Thee doors, thee laurel, thee 
mount with terribil earth quake Doo totter .shiucring. x6m 
N. Carj'F.ntlr (rV<{g. Del. 11. ix. 156 After an Blarth quakc 
many new springs, .discouered theinschic.s. xyxp Dk Fok 
Crusoe 1. 91, I plainly .saw it was a terrible F..Trthqiifike, for 
the Ground I .stood on shook three times at uUnil eight 
Minutes dist.Tiice. xBai Smf.m.ky Hellas 5 All its banded 
anarchs (led, Like vulture-s frighted . . lE'forc an earthquake’s 
tread. 1864 Q. yrnl. .Sciimce I. 57 An E.arthquake . . i.s the 
transit of a wave or waves of ebastic compression in any 
direction, .through the sulistancc and surface of the Earth, 
from any centre of impulse. 

b. fig. 

X64X Milton yl»m<i</7/. (1851) i88 Whosoever. ..socarne.si:Iy 
labours to keep such an incuin bring surcharge of c.arthiy 
things, cannot but have an eartfi-iiuakc still ih his hones. 
z66a Kn i.EH H'orthies HI. 3i?> In this age, wherein 

there, is an earthiniakc of ancient Hospitals. x8]^ L. Hunt 
Capt. Sivord 11. Iviii. Sec where comes the horsc-leiiipesl 
.again. Visible earthquake. x8(i8 BKioiir m .'i/ar 14 Mar., 
'J'iiis s<xial and political carthqu.Tkc under which Ireland is 
heaving. 

attrib. 18x4 llvkON C>< 4 ' Napoleon 30 The c.Tith<iunke 
voice of Victory. 

2. Comb. a. attrib., as earthquake fend, -goivn, 
-pendulum-microphone, -shock, -voice, -laave. 

i8ai Siiki.i.ky Prometh. Unb. 1. 38 The *EarilK|iiake-fiends 
are charged 'I'o wrench the rivets from in>' quivering wounds. 
1750 I f . Wai.poi.k Let. Sir //. Mann 2 Apr., Several women 
have rmade *e.'irthqu.'ike gowns, that i.s, warm gowns to sit 
out of doors all to-night (an earthqimkc having liccn pro- 
dieted]. z88a Nature XXVI. 221* For the stiuly of. .seismo- 
logical movements of the earth's crust as revealed by the 
micniphoiic. . Dr. A. V.G. Mocenigo. .has devised an *e.^rth- 
qii.ake-petiduKim-niicrophone. x8j^ Hiixi.ky I'hysiogr, 188 
"Earthquake-shocks are happily of rare occurrence in this 
couiiiry. Ibid. Au '"earthquake-wave is a vibration of the 
solid crust of the earth. 

b instrumental, as earthquake-rifted, -ruined, 
-shaken, -.nvallcnml .adjs. 

1819 .Shki-Lky Prometh. Unb. i. New fire From *earth- 
qinake-rifted mountains of bright snow Shook its portentous 
hair. Ib/d. ii. iv, 'J'hc lurid smoke Of *earthquakc.ruined 
citie.s. i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. 240 Silent vil- 
lages, *enrthquake-sh.akcn, gleam in white ruin. ^ 1839 Bailey 
Pest us ix. (1848) if»a "Earthquake-swallowed cities. 

Ea’rth-^TiakeB. dial. [f. Earth sb,^ + stem 
of Q'- akr v.'] ' A species of quaking-grass com- 

mon in England ’ ( Treas. Pot.). 

1884 Mili.kk Plant-N,, Earthquakes, Briza media. 

Sa*rtlioiift]aii|f» vbL sh. [f. E.xuthuuakk-e 
-INO I ; in first quot. f. liARTH jAI + Quaking.] 
t a. « Earthquake (r»4x.). b. The occurrence 
of eartlu}uakes. O. attrib. 


) Mavsdkv. viii. 84 When the Jewes hadden made 

I the i'emple, com an Erthe quakeng, and caste it doun. 18^3 
Pall Mall O. 6 Apr. 31/1 The constant earthquaking has 
ceased. 

SaTthquaUng, ///. a, [f. Earth sb.^ 4* 

I Quaking ; also f. Earthquake + -ing «.] a. 
Causing the earth to shake. Also fg. K b. Sub- 
ject to earthquakes. 

1589 Orreng Menaphon (Arb.) 72 Jove shaking his earth- 
quaking haire. s8ao Siikllky Witch Atl. xlii. The earth- 
quaking cataracts which shiver Their snow-like waters into 
golden air. x88i Contemp, Rest. Apr. 570 But here amid 
earthquaking .shocks Whirlwinds rave around the rocks. 
x88x Athensenm 27 Aug., That, .earth-quaking .spot which 
was selected by the Spanish leader for the site of his capital 
(Lima). 1887 Illusi. Land. News 19 Mar. 306/3, 1 have 
travelled a good deal in earthquaking land.s. 

t ZSa’rthqnaTe. Obs. [f. Earth sb.^ -t- Quavi? 
sb.] «=! liarthqualce. 

1382 Wyci.ik Esther xi. 5 There semeden voisis . . and 
thuiidris, and erthc quaucs, and disturbing up on the erlhe. 
c 1430 Lydg. liochas 1 . iii. (1558) 5 God . . may confounde it 
with an erth quaue. X540--1 Elyot Image Gem. (i549.> 67 
Where diuerse ritecs by Ciarthc quaucs had ben frushed, and 
therewith defourmed. 

ZSa*rth-ridHe. [f. Earth j 4.2 or L] See quot. 

1706 Maksham. yir/<7*<i/ AV<w/. Xy.Eng.xg^ liarth-ndgcs 
arc formed in the held, cither with mold hacked from the 
borders of it, or with the soil of the urea rai.sed with the 
plow. x^8 IIai.mwki.i., F.arth-ridge, a few feet of earth 
ruiind ii field which is ploughed up cio.se to the hedges. 

tEa’rth-tiller. Obs. [f. Earth x 4 .i-i* Tiller.] 
A cultivator of the soil. So in OBI. and ME. Exthe- 
tille, -tllye [see Ti lj k]. 

c 1000 ^Eli-kic Gi ft, iv, 2 Alicl was .sceaphyrde, and Cain 
eorbatilia. £1005 Lay. 22107 He hajhtc..)>a corde-tilicii 
[1250 er^-tiliesj icon to lieore crtefleii. € X325 Chron. Eng. 
93 in Ritson Metr. Nom. II. 274 Bruyt hade inuehc folk 
with him . . That were erthe-tilyes code. 1382 W vclif ;iy<*//. 
xxi. 34 He sente his seruantis to the erthe tilicrs, that they 
token frnytis of it. x6x2 Daviks Why Ireland, SfC. (1747) 
190 Over th.Tt 4</. or 6</. daily to every one of them to lie 
had and paid of the poorc earth-tillers. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ij- Si'hi. To Kilr., Off-cast words in ihe mouths of 
Hundy-cnifts-mcn and Earth-tillers, 

t Ea'rth-tilth. Ohs. [f. Earth + Tilth.] 
Ciilti v.atioii of the soil, agriculture. I Icncc f Earth- 
tlltber Karth-tillru. 

<'sooo A'.ifrio Collotj. in Wr.-Wiile:kcr 99 ICor)>iilh, agri- 
cuitnra. 1388 W'vcmf Eccius. vii. 16 Haate thou not tniiii!t- 
oiisc werkis, and erthetilthc nKaatl of the hi^esie. 1398 
Trkvisa liarth. De /*. iV.xvii. clxxx.(x495) 720 Erthe tylthers 
and kepers of vynes. 

Earthward (i)’j]>w.')i(l\ adv. aticl adj. 

A. a*lv. Towards the earth. Alsoyf^n 

£1440 Gesta Rom. xc. 413 (Add. MS.) Tlie Fadre loked to 
the Krill ward, and fownde a peny, 1646 Jknkyn Remora 
28 Shall we run with the swill nes of the Koc earthward, and 
go a dull As -es trot heavenward ? 1880 Daily Tel, 4 Nov., 
Jfie. .outpourings of smoke, .sink c.Trthward. 

B. ns adj. 

1870 M. I). CoNW'AY (title', I’hc Earthward iMlgriningc. 

t Ba*rth-ware, //• Obs. [i)V.. eorpicare, l. 
eorpe, Earth sb.^ + -ware, as in //tv/tW7r.»a/£ heaven- 
dwellers, burhware, etc.] Earth-dwellers. 

( 893K. /El FKGO Oros. in. v. § .5 Crist, .sibb is heofonwara 
and e^»r<^wa^a. <'1x75 Lamb. Horn. 139 Sunne dei blissed 
to-gederes houeneware ami horde ware. <xx2a5 Amr. R, 
322 Al |>e wide worlde— eorde w.arc .and hcuuenc ware. 

Earthwork (a’jj^wpjk). [f. B^arth jY/.i + 

Work j 4 .] A bank or mound of earth used as a 
rampart or fortificalion. Not in iSth c. Diets. 

1633 "L. S i Ai toKO/’ot.. Hib. XV. 11821) 385 The Enemy had 
ground sullicirnt . .to cast up new K.'irth workes. 1830 Lykll 
Prine, Geol. I. 278 The remains of an ancient entrenchment 
. . This earth- work was evidently once of considerable ex- 
tent. X863 Kini.lakp. Cri^nea\^%^^) HI. iii. 340 The Russians 
hail thrown up strung caithworks on the banks of the river. 

Earthworm (^aujjwwm). [f. BUrth j 4 .i + 

Worm.] 

1. worm th.at lives in the ground, esp. an in- 
dividual of the genu.s Lumbricus. 

X59X Prrcivai.i. Sp. Dirt., Lombris, an easse, an earth 
wormc, lumbricus. *594 k: KLKNL i'<’//>l»X Wks. 1881 - ) XIV. 
220 We, like earth wornies lurking in the weeds, I^o Hue 
inglorious in all mens eyes. 1718 Quincy CompL Disp. 148 
Earth-Worms, arc often us’d in compositions for cooling and 
cleansing the Viscera. 1855 Owln Comp. Anat. (ed. 2) xi. 
228 The second order (of atiiielidsi includes the earth-worms. 

2 . fg. a. As a disparaging designation for a 
human being, esp. a mean or grovelling person, 
b. With allusion to the ‘ worm ’ in the grave. 

1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. ii. F.p. Dcd. a This 
generation of earth-wormes, which place nature . . in the 
rouiiie of the Creatour. 1625 Burghs /"<*i'f. Tithes 39 The 
Cuiietuus Earth-worine would laugh in his sleeue to see 
his elbow vnderlaid with such a Cushion. 1684 Ciiaknock 
Attrib. Crtv/ 11834) II. 606 How should such tin earth-worm 
. . be afraid to speak irreverently of .so great a king? 1869 
( joulhuhm Purs. Holiness viii. 73 Apt to l>e smitten by the 
earthworm of death. 

attrib. x6a6 W. Sclater F.xpos. 2 Thess. (1629) 22 God 
so ordering the state of his earth-wormc Children. 

Eartl^ <*• [f» Earth sb.^ + -y.] 

1 . Of material substances : That is of the nature 
of earth or soil ; having the characteristic proper- 
ties of earth ; resembling earth in some specific 
property. Of minerals: Without lustre, friable, 
and rough to the touch; also, containing impuii- 
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ties of the nature of earth, as in Earthy Cobalt, 
Hmnuttiti, Manganese, etc. 

1667 Boylr Orig, Formts f Oual, The Earthy powder, 

1 obtain'd from tuready distiirtf Rain water. 16^ Wood* 
WAkD Nnt, Hist. Earth (J.) All water . . is . . stored with 
matter, light in comparuion of the common mineral earthy 
matter. 1707 M. Baillie Morb. Attat. (1807) 384 The kid- 
neys have i^en said to be converted into an earthy sub- 
stance. 1843 PuRTLOCK GsoL 225 Euithy H mmatite is found 
at Bardahes.HiKh. 18416 I. Baxter Libr. Frai't. Agric. 1 1. 
293 An excess of vegetable matter is . . to be remedied by 
tlie application of eartl^ materials. s863’8a Watis Dkt. 
Chrm. III. 8x4 Earthy Cobalt is a wad in which oxide of 
cobalt sometimes occurs to the amount of 33 per cent. 1877 
CiKEEN Fhys. Geoi. ii. 6 5. 46 Cr>'stalline rcKks occasionally 
put on a loose friable form and arc then said to be earthy. 

b. Of qu.alities, etc. : Characteristic of earth. 
.So earthy taste, smelt, colour. Earthy fracture : 
see quot. 1817. 

*555 Eohn Decades IK Ind. ii. ix, (Arb.) 131 The skyn is 
of earthy colnure. i6a6 Bacon Sylva 6 387 All sweet Smells 
have joyned with them some Earthy or Crude Odors. 18x7 
R. Jameson Char. Min. 235 When the fracture .surface shew.s 
u great number of very small elevations and depressions, 
which make it appear rough, it is called Ctanhy. 1639 T. 
'i'uuMSON Chefn. Org. FotHes 51)8 An earthy fracture. 1840 
R.^ Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 133 The crispness of the raw 
onion, with the earthy taste, 

O. Consisting of c^rlh (said of the ground ; cf. 
sandy), or of material resembling earth. Said 
fg. of the human body, esp. of a dead body. 

.SiDNKV Ps. xevi^ Starry nxife, and c-irthy floorc, 
1393 Shaks. Kick. If, IV. 1. 2iy Andsoone lye Richard in .'in 
Earthic Pit. 1593 -2 Hen. /'7, iii. ii. 147 His dead and 
earthy Image, a x65a J. .Smith Set. Disc. viii. 380 The soul 
imist be wholly dissolved from thi.s earthy body in which it 
is so deeply immersed. 1854 IlooKim Himal. JrMls, i. ii. 46 
The. .egg- like earthy chry.salisof theSphyn.v Atropos. 

Ii humorously. 

1836 l)iCKKN.s Sk. yJ.xT (1877) 6g A damp c.'irthy cliild. 
fa. Having the projierties of the ‘element’ 
earth, as distinguished from those of fire, air, or 
water ; heavy, gross. earthy vapour. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syhai § When lliey [Howers] are Crushed, 
the (jmsscr and more Earthy .Sjiirit coiiicth out with 
the Finer and troublelh it. 1641 Wii.kin.s Math. Magic 
4 J.) Lamps are intinmed by the adinissiun of new air, when 
the sepulchres are opened, as we see in fat earthy v.npours. 
1677 HAi.ir: I'rim. Orig, Man. 76 The Clmid.s are atlrnctcd 
out of moist .and watry, and also earthy Vapours 

b. fig (irossly material, coarse, dull, unrefined. 
Sometimes with mixture of i, 

1594 T. B. /.<t Priiuand. Fr. Acad. ri. 65 The sense of 
touching, .is most carthyuf all therevst. i6io.Siiakh, Temp. 
i. ii. 273 Thou wast a Spirit loo delicate To act her earthy, 
and abnor'd coiutiiands. 1665 Boyi.e Occas. Red. iv. li. 
(167.5) 176 Men whom, .he w.as won! to undervalue, as being 
far more Earthy than himself. 1856 Emkhson Fng. Traits 
xiv. Literature Wks. (Bohn^ II. 103 They Ithe English | 
delight ill strong carlliy i:xprcssions . . coarsely true to the 
human body. x868 Britwning ii. 74 'J'heduiid) 

striving of u humanity prisoned in loo eitrtliy a chamber. 

3 . Chem. Pertaining to the class of substances 
technically called ‘ earths’, or to one of those sub- 
stances; in mod. use, pcitaining to the class of 
metallic oxides so designated, f Also (|uasi-.T//. 

17x8 (Quincy Comf^l. Disp, 10 The Parliclc.s of S.al Alcalt 
do consist of earthy and acid united together, xtm Sui.i.i- 
VAN V'le-u} Nat. \. 135 Bodies have been divided into six 
clas!;cs, sidine, inflniniuahlc, metallic, earthy, watery, and | 
aerial. 1805 W, Saijniikr.s Min. U'aters 40 Sulphat of I.imc 
. .is one of the commonest of all the earthy salts that .arc 
found in imtural .springs. 1809 Med. yml. Xxl. 475 Earthy 
carbonates. 1863-82 Watt-s /?/«/. Chew, II. 3A1 Baryta, 
stroiitia, and lime . .arc sometimes designated earthy alkalis. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex . , Fastbonrm. There is an earthy spring I 
here of little moment. 

4 . Pertaining lo the ground, or to what is below 
the ground ; dwelling inside the earth ; resembling 
a place underground. 

1665 Drvijkn Intiian Emp. ii. i. Wks. (182O IT. J13 Those 
earthy spirits black and envious are. 1794 Sullivan I'iew 
Nat. II. ro6 Beneath the earthy surface of the globe, wc 
shall be able to trace il.s levelling and its dre.'idful energy. 
1848 Dickens Dtw/bey iC. I). cd. 1 jfi Little Paul might have 
asked with Kamlct ‘into my grave?' so chill and cailliy 
was the place. 

1 6 . Pertaining to the earth in its geographical 
or astronomical aspect. Obs. 

Tkevisa Barth. De P. K. xiii. v. (1495) 443 The r^mcr 
Gyonhyghte Nilus. .and Ucallyd the joynyiigc of ihcerihe, 
other crtliy. 1640 Wilkin.s Ne^v Planet it. 1x684) *15 The 
gravity and magniinde of this Earthy Globe, do make it 
altogether unfit for so swift a Motion. X7ai -x8oo Baii ky, 
Earthy Triplicily tin Astrology], the Signs Taurus, Virgo 
and Capricorn. 

0 . Dwelling or existing on the earth ; character- 
istic of earthly as opposed to heavenly existence. 
Now only with a mixture of sense 1, 1 c, or 2 b, 
as in the biblical phrase of the earth, earthy* 
Hence comb., earthy-minded. 

*595 . Shaks. Jo/m iii. i, 147 What carthie name lo Interro- 
gatories, Can task the free breath of a sacKtd King? 1609 
CiiAi'MAN End 0/ Learn, in Farr’s R. P. (1848) 253 Ixrt a 
Sicholar all earthy volumes cairie, He will In: but a w.'ilking 
dicionaric. 16x5 — Ddyss. vii. 290 The impious race Of 
earthy giants, that would heaven out face, a X658 Ci.r.vi:i_vNr> 
Gen. Poems Kxten) 167 O that in this case we were Karthy- 
minded. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 583 If .Snirit of other sort 
. .have oreleapt these earthic bouiid.s. x68a Norri.s Hiero- 
eles ig A.s apt to dwell and converse upon the Earth, and 
inform earthy bodies. 1819 H. Neki.k Lit. Ksm. 45 'The 


latter [Shakspeare] is of the earth, earthy. 1869 Sat. Eev. 
13 Feb. aiQ 'Ine. .muse Urania is almost his only patrone.ss ; 
from her eight earthier sisters he gets hardly any assistance. 

Za*r-tirawpat. An apparatus in the form of 
a straight or convoluted conoidal tube, used by 
persons somewhat deaf, to enable them to hear 
more distinctly. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 184 Perhaps Asclepiades was 
the inventor of the acousticon, or ear>tnmipet. 18x3 BykoN 
yuan X. xxxiv. The ear-trumpet of iny good old aunt. 

Bartu, obs. f. art thou : see Hii: v., and Tuuu. 
Barun, obs. form of are : see He v. 
Ea*r-wax. [f- rAH A viscid secretion 
which collects in the external meatus of the ear. 

^ 1398 Trevlsa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. v. (i495> bo 6 Ecrc wexe 
i.s put thereto to in.ake it (aloes wood] suindeale hytter and 
redde. 1519 Hokman Ku/g. vj h, Earewaxe doth stop the 
entrynge from Mnall licstis. 1573 Art of Lhnming 2 If there 
.stand any liellus up}M>ii the sisc, put in e.'ire waxc, for it 
ys a remedy 1 hercforc. x6x4 T. Aoams in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dati. Ps. x-xvi. 10 Far be from our souls . .that the car. . should 
he stopped with the earwax of partiality. X79X K. Darwin 
Bot. (ward. 11. ^onote. The ear-w.ax in animals seems to Ije in 
I)art designed to prevent insects from getting into their 
C.TI-S. x8^ Quain a Mat. (cd. 8i 11 . 631 The cerumen or 
car-wax is^ secreted by these glands. 

Earwig (i“‘-*wig). Forms*, i, 2 earwioEa, 
(I eorwioga\ 5 orwyge, ^erwiggo, erewyggo, 
6 erwygge, (herewigge), 6-7 earwigge, 7 oar- 
wiok, earowigg. 6 - earwig. [OE, i^antdcga, f. 
Par-e, Eau sb.^ + OE. 7 (a\ga earwig ; cf. Wiggle v. 
to wriggle. See also Arwvgyll. CC Vr./eree- 
orcillc, iJcr. ohr- 7 ifUrm.‘] 

1 . An insect, Eoffeula auricularia, so called 
from the notion that it penetrates into the head 
through the ear. 

('xooo .■'F'i.kkic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfiltker 122 Blatta, eor- 
wiega. rxooo Sax. l.eechd. II. 44 Wi^ earwiegan, ^cnim 
KCt micle greatc windel strcaw twyec^c. .coop on l»af care 
le bift tif soiiiL 14. . Voe. 1 1 art. MS. moa in Promp. 
Pnr^.'. 143 note, Auriolus, a serwiggc*. C‘X45o MS. Slonne 
4. Bo in N. Sf (>. HI. VI. 4 V bliicke flyc, y* erwyge, yj 
old w.-iNpy.s. X547 Sai-KSWohy Welsh Diet., Pry/ kh/stitn:, 
an erwygge. itei Hoilanh Pliny II. 300 If ail e.y\vig.. 
Ih;; gotten into the e.'irc. .spit into the same, and it will come 
forth noon, a 1643 Gahtwrigiit Poems 41651 i 4 N.) I’m 
afraid *Tis with one worm, one earwick overlaid, 1727 Sw 11 1 
I'o Young Lady, To fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an 
earwig or a frog. ^1x845 Ibnur Talc 0/ Trumpet ix, No 
vcrljiil inesMi^e wa.s worth a pin, ’.I'liongH yon hired .an ear- 
wig to carry it in ! 

Perh.aps with a pnn on heretic. 

1563 Foxii A. «t- M. (1631 1 1 1 1 , xii. 988/2 He wa.s once at the 
burning of an lierewigge 'for so hci: termed it) at Uxbridge, 
t fid* whisperer, flatterer, parasite. 

1633 Foko //. 11. i, That gaw'dy luarwig, or iny lord 
your patron, Wlio.se pensioner yon are. 1688 I'ol. Ballads 
(18601 L 241x1 <V»urt earwigs banish fr«an yf»ur tars. 1758 
Herald 11. 46 ‘I'hc earwigs of royalty, .will not liereafter be 
MilVerctl to mislead majc.sty by W’hisperiiig, etc. 

3 . Comb., jis t ©»'rwrig-brain, one who has a 
* maggot’ or craze in his br.ain. 

>599 Na.shk Lent. Stuffe 74 Eight ,«core more galliard 
ernss-poinis, .and kickshiw'inshes, of giddy ear- wig brains. 
Earwi]^ i« jwig), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. a. 'Jo pester with ])rivate importunities or 
admonitions, b. To influence, bias (0. person) by 
secret cominunicalions ; to insinuate oncscll' into 
tli<i confiticnee of person). 

1837 M ABKVAT Dog-fiend (L.\ He w'as so sim; to la: ear- 
wigged in private that whut he br.ard or said o|)enly went 
fo»- little. 1839 Dickkns l), Tivist (1850* 251/v Suppose he 
was to do all tliis . . not grablK’d, trajujcd, tried, carwigged 
by the |.».arsi>n . . but of his ow'ii faiM:)’. 1839 Bl,ukw. Mag. 
XLV. 767 Each secretary of stale is carwigged l»y a kimt 
of sturdy bcgg.irs. 1867 Smv ih SailoYs Word-hk,, Ear- 
imggiug, feeding an officer 's car with sc.'indal against an 
abseiil individual. 

2 . in pa. pple. ? Having a ‘maggot’ or craze in 
one’s bniin. mmee-use. 

1880 Bkownino /'/>/av> 34o'r)ic; fieoplc clamour. Hold their 
piiarc, n<»w' figbl, ntiw fondle, earwagged through the brains. 

Earwigfgr t i»’.iwigi ', a. [L Eakwh; sb. + -Y.] 
a. Infesti o by earwigs, b. J\eseml>ling an ear- 
wig. Hence Sa rwi^gglness. 

187P Miss Broiiioiton Red as Rose 1 . 82 A seat . 1 don’t 
fancy it . .it hx*ks carwiggy 1865 Masson Rcc. Brit. 
Philos, iv. 388 Tbcie was an inlicrcnt duggiiicss or car- 
wigginess in the given kind of aRsuciuble feelings. 
Earwise t-' jwniz , adv. rare. [s<*c -wise.] 

1. After the manner of nn ear of crrrn. [Eak 
1723 Bkmm.kv Earn. Diet. 11, s. v. The Great Mint 

. . fias leaves like I^.agc . . with a goofl Nurnher of .Sterns at 
tin: End of which it pnxluces Flowers growing I'.ar-wisc. 

2. I’»y means of the ear; anricularly. [Ear j//.-] 

1835 r. IlwJK C. (jnrvcy 11850) L vii. 123 Although t 

tCMjk the ailvicc carwi.se, I did not act ujion iL 

Eaivwitness. [f. Ear sb.^] A person who 
tt stilies, or is able to testify, to sonietning on the 
eviJeiicc of his own hearing. 

*594 Hookkr Eeet. Pol. v. 257 All which are present 
hemg made earc-witnesscs. 1636 Hf.ai.kv Epictetus Man. 
ixix. 89 Let not. .the vulgar Ijee eare-witncsscs of thy 
words, hill eye- witnesses of thy workes. 27^ tr. Rollinx 
Anc. Hist. (1827) I. I. § I. x 3 x Sindio himself was un ear- 
witness of this. x8so (Jhote Greice n. Ixiv. VIll. 2(^ The 
Ia.st words of those drowning men reportefl by an car-witness, 
x^ Bowen Logic xiii. 433 The Testimony of eye- and eor- 
witnesscs. 


t Ea*xy, a. Obs. In 6 earie. [f. Ear + -y.] 
Of the nature or appearance of an ear ( of cornk 
*67 ^ Lytr Oottoeus it. xviii. i66 Hid spilue tuftex, or 
earie flourcs are greater, longer and fuller. 

Basalon, var. of Khalon, a small buzzanl. 
Eaia (/z\ sh. Forms : 3 eoise, aya; ease, (4 
he88,hay8e\ 3-4 eiae, aia, 3~6 este, 4 ess, eyas, 
4-5 eyse, ayae, 5 aleae, fhesao), 6 eas, {Sc.^ 
eais, eis, 4- ease. [a. OF. eise, aise (mod. aise) 
fem., cogn. w. IT. ais. It. agio (formerly also asio), 
Pg. azo masc. ; late L. type ^asia, ^asium, of un- 
certain origin. 

The earliest .senses of Fr. aise appear to l)c : x. elbow- 
room 4 * espnee lihrc au.v cdles de qnch|u’un ’, A. Dnrmcateter, 
from Hcb.-Fr. gloss ixthc. >; a. opportunity. U Iuls been 
siiggc.steU hy Bugge that *asia, *asium may be f. <isa, a 
recorded vulgar form of L. ansa handle, used fig. in sense 
* opportunity, occ.ision *. With lefcrence to the sense ‘ elbow- 
room ’ it is remarki'd that aMsdtus ‘ fniTiished with handic.s ' 
j.s used in Hit. for ' having the arms a-kimbo 'I'his is n«'t 
very s.Ttisfuctury, but it docs not appear that any equally 
plaiLsihlc alternative has yet been pi'Opo.scd. Connexion 
w'ith EArn is impossible.] 

1 1 . 1 . Opportunity, means or ability to do some- 
thing (cf. Easy a. i). 

axaas Ancr. R. 288 Jlif l»cr were eise uorto fulfnllen |*e 
dede. c 1230 Hali Meid. 17 Man seiA |>at eise inakvA hcof. 
a X50O Li/c St. I Haiti well 1848) 2 Tlic rir.lie come 

. .and brnghie with them ryches nuiclie, And the pore conic 
also And after there ese broght tlio. 

II. Comfort, absence of jiain or trouble. 

2 . Comfort, convenience ; formerly also, advan- 
tage, profit, and in stronger sense, pleasure, enjoy- 
ment. To take onds ease: to m.'ike oneself com- 
fortable. t 'To do \a person) case : lo give plea.sure 
or assistance to. f To be {a persons) ease : to be 
pleasing, convenieiU, atlvantagcoiLs. 

/(t22S .Alter. K. 114 Grticche 5 ^if hco imued nout o8er 
mctc uder druncli cfier hire caise. cit30 I fall Meid. 28 
I - sc •‘wote eise wiftuie .swuch trubuil. A 1 300 Cursor M. 
22773 WcrldisWorscliip. .silm*r;uid gold and csscl/'. ese, C. 
cs, Ediub. jiisJ of lijf. 2375 Bahiioi'k Hi. 623 Bol inyiiht 

n:vncfys.s let hyr to tIniiK On the king, that sa sar wes stnd. 
x^3(ktwEH < on/ 111.35 i wouiiiTtts of his malady They 
|/. c. the hoiindsl licken for lo done him ese. 1398 'Irevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xviii. xlvi. (1495) 807 Them that line dely- 
cali'ly and in ease and rcstc. ^ c 1400 Ca/o^s Mor. xgp in 
Cursor M. p. 1672 Quen (nm ai t in gode esc . Jiou (link on mis- 
cse, c 1400 Rom. AV«<'75ik)Wc wulden, if it were your esc 
. .A short .sermon unto you scyne. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixx. 
.■;86 (Add. MS.', I wil iu'l»cr .selle it . . for ihc niese that it 
dollie me. 1503-4 .Act xg Hen. t'lf, .vxyiii. I’rciinib., His 
Ifigline.H is not mynded for the r'.a.s of his subgicctes . . of 
hmge tytne to r:alle..a newe puriiament. tS »3 Ln. IkK- 
Nms Eroiss. I. occxcvii. 686 It w.ts nal his eime lo come 
lo 'I'onrncy as .it that lyine.^ 1534 Stewart f H. 
653 Ho Icvts weiii that Icvis into ets. a xiutf Latimer Wks. 
1845 11. 479 Tatimer:-;”* Ctowl ma.stcr rixilociiior, do not 
ejoii’t that of me w!ii«h is not in me,* Prolocutor •. — 'Take 
ycnir ease.’ Latimer ; ‘ 1 1 hank you, .sir, I .'iin mcII.’ x6oa 
SiiAK.s. Ham. 1. i. 1 ji Any gix>d ining . . Thai m.'iy lo rhee 
do ease ; ;«nd grace lo ine. t6$i Hokhks Leviath. 11. xxx. 
184 riie ea'.c, and benefit the .Subjects may enjoy. I76«" 
71 H. Wai.polk Kertnr’s Anecd. Paint. 4x786) IV. 234 
Tin*. General could not live in it t<i his ease. 1821^ T. Jkx- 
i-KKsoN Autohiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 4 The portion which came 
. .to Mrs. JelTcrson. doubled the ease of our circumstances. 
>841 4 Emkmson Ess. Manners Wks. (Bobu) 1 . 205 The 
popular notion {of a gentlinnan) certainly ad<ls a condition 
of e.T.sc and fortune. 2870 Hawtiiornk Eng. Note-bks. 
(1879) 11 . 217 The occasional eiusc of ru.stic .seats, 

tb. eoner. A convenience, gralificalion, luxury. 
*393 Gowku Con/. 11 . 38 Idclncssc .. secheth c.ses many 
folde. 1484 5 (.'axton C«r/Vr/ 3 b, Noiriaii prcyscih ynongh 
the uyses that he hath in hyspryuate and propre hriti.s, t^6 
Pilgr. t'erf.CN. de W. 1531:81 She can cause her prelate 
to dispenee with her to hane snehc ple.isnrcs & eases. 
1629 Fankinson Parndisi in sole 5 A Fountain in the 

miilsl . .to .serve as an rase lo water the nearest parts there- 
unto. a 1631 Donnii Semt, xxxix. 384 U riah . . refu-sed to 

I. ike the Eases of his own house. 

3 . Absence of pain or discomfort ; freedom from 
.annriyaiice. 

a 1225 Aiur. R. 158 Nis he a kang knit b**! serheS resle 
i» 5 i* iiihtc, and eise ioc place V a 1300 Hainlok 59 ]>niiiic was 
eiigelond at liayse. 2597 Mokm.y Intiod. Mus. 55, 1 wi.sh 
you stndi content nieiu of itiinde. and ease of Imdie. 1647 
.S. I’oRciiAS Pol. Flying I us. 276 TIniie were moic case in 
a nest of Hornets, then under iliis one torture. 17x1 S^teei.k 
Sped. No. 80 P I They now no longer enjoyed the Ease of 
Mind and pleasing Indolence in wliich they were formerly 
h.Tppy. 1750 Johnson Knmbl. No. 85 P 4 Ease, a neutral 
Mate between pain ik ph.-isiire. 1792 Bukki; Corn (1844I 
IV. r 'I'he horrid strncfs . . hardly leave one ease enough of 
heart or cle.Trness ^•f Inrad to pul down any thing, .on paper 
to you. 1863 (.lEo. Ei ior A’fvW/i II. ii. (1B80! 11 . j 6 lie 
w’anled .T little v^sc.. after the agitation and exertions of 
the day. 

4 . Absence of jininfiil HToit ; frcedfjtn from the 
burditn of toil ; It i-urc ; in bad aen.se, idleness, sloth. 

*393 Gowfr CohJ. III. no He loveth ese, he lovtth rest, 
So he is nought the worthiest. 4:1440 Prontp. Parrt. 14;; 
Esc, or reMe, quits. i 5'»7 tr. Bullinger s Decades 4.1592} 13S 
Ease bieedeth vice. 1697 1 JRYOliN / ’/Vr. Georg. I. 184 The 
Sire of Gofls and Men . . Forbids our Plenty to be liought 
with Ease. X87X K. E1.L1.S Catullus li. 15 Ease hath en- 
tomb'd princes of old renown and Cities of honour. 

b. Facility as opposed lo difficulty. Chiefly in 
phrase, iviih ease. 

x6io Smak.s. Temp. 111. i. 30, I should do it With mueb 
more ease. 1697 I)Hvr>iiN Virg. Georg, iv. 137 With ca^»: 
distinguish'd is the Kegai R.tcc. 2737 PopK Horace' F.pist. 

II. i. loB The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ea.se. 
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iMKraiKiNMn./. Paint III. iv. xvL I Another. .1^ of 
ereatnese is. .the appearance of Ease snth which the thing 
IS done. 1868 Tknnvson hucretius 174 Seeing with how 
great ca.se Nature can smile. 

C. IntUfTerence, unconcern ; absence of hesitation 
or scruple. 

x8o8 Skntham Sc. Reform a In your lordship it beholds 
its p-ttron and introducer ; the author, it is matter of ease 
to me not to know. x8s8 Jas. Mii.i. Brit. Irniia IT. v. viii. 
661 Where the Govenior-Gener.'il spoke of pensions with .so 
much ea.se, he well knew, that in the circumstances, .a pen- 
sion, .little or nothing differed from a name. 

5 . Freedom from constraint ; an unconstrained 
position or attitude ; esp. in Mil. phrase, To stand 
at ease : see quot. 

x8oa C. Ja.mf,s Mil. Dict.^ Ease . .signifies a prescribed re- 
laxation of the fnime from the erect and firm position which 
every well-dres.sed soldier should assume. . To stand at ease 
is to draw the right foot back about six inches, and to bring 
the greatest part of the weight of the hotly u^)oll it. ^ x83jo 
M.^rkyat Kin^s (him xli. His usual ‘.stand at ease* posi- 
tion. 1831 Regut. Insir. (.'avalry i. 43 Stand at Ease. Ihid. 
fix Sit at Ease. 1853 St«x:oijki.kr Milit. Enc^cl. s. v. Stand, 
To st;md at ease is to be iiilowcd . .a certain indulgence with 
regard to bodily }^itiori, with or without arms. 

6. Freedurn from embarrassmeiil or awkward- 
ne.ss in social behaviour. 

1750 Johnson RaffiM. No. 157 f 8 Enabled me to dis- 
course with ea.se and volubility, a 1764 I.r.ovn Whim, Wears 
his own mirtli with native case. iBjs Hr. Makiinkao Hill 
^ l'\t/t. iv, 63 Mrs. Weillace envied Mrs. Sydney the ease 
and kindnes.s with which she conversed. 1855 MACAni.Av 
Hist. Eng. III. 469 A certain goscefnl ca.se inark^ him as 
a man who knows the world. X863 Fhuumc Hist. Eng. 
VIII. 91 She .. moved aUmt among the dignitarie.s of the 
University, with combined authority and ease. 

7 . Phrases (senses 1-6). a. At ea.se, at one's ease, 

\ 7 vell at case', in comfort, without anxiety or 
annoyance, luiconstr.'iined, unembarrassed ; for- 
merly also, in comfortable circumstances, wcll-to- 
do, b. Jil at ease: uncomfortable, un- 

easy. -he. Lilt/e case : used os a name for a ]u ison- 
cell too small to permit the person occupying it 
to a.ssume a comfortable position. 

a. a s^ooi 'ursar M. 131 36 All war sett and cte at esse. Ibid. 

1 7631 lie was gestind ful wglc at ais. X373 Haruocr Bruce 
I. ay8 He lcvy.s at ess that frely lc^'>•s. c 1450 Merlin xxii. 
397 Galashiiiwas not all at his esc, flfor he wa.s yet a-muiigc 
the horse feet. 153$ Covi- ROALr. llosea ii. 7, 1 will go tunic 
agayne to my first huszbonde, fur at y» tyinewas 1 better at 
ease, then now. 1668-9 M ARVKi.i.Orr. cix. Wks. 187a 5 II. 
atj8 If. .you have given us a rule to walkc by, our discretion 
will he more at case. x6w Cotton Eipernon 11. v. 210 
Monied men . . amongst wdioni liis Maje.sty conceiving the 
Duke of Esperiion to be one the most at his ease, etc.^ 1711 
Aniit.soN Speit. No. iu6 Fa, I am the mure at Ease in Sir 
Roger’s Family, because it consists of sober and staid I*er- 
sims. x8ax Svu. Smiiii Lett, cr. An old .\unt has. .left me 
an e.statc. .this puts mu a little at my ca.se. i860 Tyndall 
iilac. I. 4 27. 202 We all felt more at ease when a safe foot- 
ing was secured. 186B FI. F.dwardn Ralegh I. xxiv. 564 
He felt much more at Ids ease in the saddle than afixit. 

b, rt 1300 Cursor M. ifiiiy Mi wyf e.s sumqn.at iuel at 
ess (r. r, uhej. a X450 Knt. de la Tour < ia6H < 59 She . . was 
of uuelle alie ease in thi.s worlde. 1483 Culg. nbs Terentio 
2 a, lii. or .iiii. days } was cuyll att esc in niy hede. 
x64a T. TAVt.oR Judgem. 1. 1. xx. 70 He feigned him- 
selfc to Iw. Kviil at ca.se. x83a Tknnysun Miller ^. s Jhiu, xix, 
V'^ovi w'ere ill at case. .Too fearful that you should not please. 

C. 1690 W. Wai.kkr Idiomat, Anglo.l.at. A little; 
ease (\. e. a prison). 1810 Heath Crorev^s Comp. (1869) qv 
note. Little Ease was a place of confinement for unruly ap- 
prentices ; it wa.s situated in the Guildhall. 

III. Relief, alleviation. [Somewhat influencetl 
by the verb.] 

8. Relief or mitigation of pain or discomfort ; 
relea.se from an annoyance. i'xavcX. from, of. 

Act 34 ^ 35 Hen. VIII, viii. 5 i Surgions.. 
inindingc oncly their owne Inrrc.s, 9 r. nothing the profit 
or «.i.sc of the dise.sod or pacient. x^88 x\lli;n Admou. 17 
Sum little case and release of the. intollcrable fearcs and 
miseries. I 70 « I. Pumckll f 1714) 103 The I'atient 

breaks muen wind upwards and downward.s, and finds 
Ea.se thereby. 17*9 Ibn ler .y/'rx//. Wks. 1874 II. 61 That 
positive enjoyment, which sudden ea.se from pain, .affords. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. tii 'J'hat a great man may grl 
case from importunity.^ 1841 Lank Arab. Nls. 1 , ixj 
Liberate him, said the King, and give u.s ease. 

b, t To do one's ease ; to relieve the bowels. So 
seat, t house of ease. 

rx645 Howcu. Lett. 11655) I. $ r. xviii. 28 It happen’d the 
King was come from doing his Ease. 1731 .Swift Strephen 
•V C. Wks. 1755 IV. I, 157 Had you hut through a cranny 
spied. On house of ca.se your future bride, c 1850 Kudim. 
Nuvig. (Wealc) 143 Round-house at the Head. Conveni- 
ence!! or .seats of ease for tlie officers. 

C. Chapel of Ease : see Chafkl. .So also (hu- 
morously) court of ease, theatre of ease: one pro- 
vided to relieve the crowding in a larger building. 

1779 .Shpridan t.'ritic T. i, M.akc the .stage a court of ea.se 
to the old iSailcy. 1796 j. Owkn Tras>. Europe 11 . 429 It 
.seems a sort of the.itre of ease to that called the National. 

9 . RclitT from constraint or pressure ; abroga- 
tion or alleviation of a burden or obligation ; 
t redress of grievances.'v t Writ of ease \ a certi- 
ficate of discharge from employment ; transf. a 
* bill of divoreemrnl 

tS 76 hMian\niJKReramb. A>«/(i826) 107 Hastings, Dover, 
llUhe. (etr.l. .were the first Ports of priviledge. .xdlhough. . 
divers other places alsio 1 for the case of their charge) he crept 
in. ^ Z587 J' ( I'-ming Contn. Hof inshed III. 1345/2 'fhiis*was 
justice ministred, and tluit execution to Gods glorie, & the 


ease of the common wealths greefe dispatched. 1643 Mil- 
ton Divarce 11. xvi. (xfisz) xox Salomith . .sent a writ of case 
to . .her husband ; which, as Josephus there attests, was law- 
full only to men. 16^7-8 CottivRrll Davila’s Uist. Fr. 
(1678} x8 Having . . tried gentle measures, and . . found no 
Ease. 1679 17x4 Buknet Hist. Ref., Mischiefs .. might 
follow, if princc.s get not . . ease from the apostolic sec. 
1693 W., Robertson Pkraseot. Gen. 519 He hath a writ 
of case given him ; rnde dmatus est, 

1 10 . eoner. (from 8, 9) : An act or means of re- 
lieving pain or discomfort, of giving relaxation 
from burdens, an casement, relieL Ohs. 

c 14M Vromp. Parv. 143 Esc, or cownifort, Icvamen, 
consolamen. 1603 F1.0R10 Montaigne li. xii. 41632) 275 
F.ascs of griefes he reposeth. .in calling from the thought of 
offence. x6o6 Suaks. 7 V. 4- Cr. v. x. 56 'I’iU then, He 
swe.Tte, and seeke about for eases, xtdx J. Law Conne, 
Trade (*751) 17a Thi.s ca.se. .of the indu.stry, would chiefly 
and principally fall un the lands by two several ways. 
/1 17x8 Penn Life in Wks. ip6 I. 129 Dissenters receiv’d a 
General Ease, and enjoy’d their Meeiinus peacwihly. 1737 
Whiston Josephus* An tit/, iii. iii, ’I’liat [discovery of spring.s| 
was an ease to them [the Israelites suffering thirst]. 1747 
ill tW. Rec. Penn. \. 141 Required by His Majesty from 
those Colonies to be done in ease of the Nation.Tl F'.xpence. 

IV. 11 . Comb., as f ease-bred, Icruing adjs. ; 
eaae-and-oomfort, a leg-rest, consisting of two 
boards fixed in the shafie of a T i toaao-room, a 
comfortable lodging-room ; cf. Eahkmknt i d. 

* 59 * Tronbl. Raigne K. John (i6ii) 6a 1 'ho cxTSc-lired 
Abbots, and the bare-foot Friars. .Are all in health. 1629 
RuriiKiiFORD fad. V. (1862) 1.47 In your house there are fair 
easi-rooms .Tnd plea.sant lights. 1847 C’tkss Ib.KS.siNt.ioN 
M. //<.‘rA'i 7 (Tatiohn.) f. mb A bcrgcrc in each of the r(X>ins, 
with abundant pillow.s to prop up her w'cak rnune, and an 
ease-and-comftiit to each, to support her legs. 1878 Ro.sw. 
Smith Carthage 175 Around tlaniio gutliered all that was 
ease-loving, all that was shortsighted. 

SlaBO, obs. and dial, var. of Kaves. 

Ease (/>.), V. Forms : 4 eysy, eyse, (heiso). 
eysfl, (A-.) eifis, eese, ay8o(n, 4-5 esyln, 4-6 
08o(n, 5- ooso. fProb. originally ad. OF. aai.der 
C-: It. adapiiare, f. J.. ad to. at + late *a.iiu-m 
Ease sh.^ ; but virtually f. the sb.] 

1 . tram. To give ease > physically') to ; to render 
more comfortable, relieve from pain, etc. 

1340 Aye.nh. 82 bo bvt hych riio wyse to h>ky l>ct body 
and to eysyand to nel>ly. X398 'I'rkvisa Barth. He P. R. xvi t. 
liii. (1495) 6 j 5 Iny hathe vertue of rypynge, of clvn.synge and 
of easynge. 'i a 1400 Chester PI. 11. 4 1S47) 5 ’riiii w oman . . 
'J'hat escad me this ho-ssc. 1413 Lyik;. Pylgr. S&wle iv. xx.vii. 
(1483) 8r Oftimes the.se artnes wil bledt;n to csen and com- 
forlen the hede. 1535 ('ovkhhale i Sam. xvi. 23 So was 
Saul refreszshed. Sc c.Tsed. * 5 « 8 J. Udai.l Hhtt'efhes (.Arh.) 
7 Though it grieue nice to thinkc v|M)n it, yet it easelh my 
stoniacke to tell it. 1809 Med. Jmt. XXL 56 He drank it 
bcr.au.se it ‘ bnike the wind, and east-d ' him. 1847 Emkrson 
Poems, D.rmonic l.twe, F 2 veti the frll Furies arc appeased, 
'I’lie good applau<l, the kwt are eased. 

t b. To refresh with repose or food ; to enter- 
tain, accommodate hospitably. Also reft. Obs. 
1330 R. Rrunnb Chron. (i8io.) 06 Toward Wynchrstre 
).nm dight, his folk forto eyse. Ibid. 192 Seke were her 
ici'ifd, heled jinni of wouml. 1375 Uardour Bruce xiv, 387 
Thai csyi ihaine, and maid gnd chcr. r 13B6 Ciiavckk 
Knts. T. 1336 'rheseus . . feste.th hem, and doth so grel 
labour 'I'n esen hein. riaoo Viuaine 4- GaU'. 232 ’i’hal 
night had i . . mi .sti-de esnl of the best, r 1430 Svr Gencr, 
(Roxb.) 2816 An;v/arc?e. .intoa feirc ebamlue liiiii ladd, And 
cased him as a fre prisovn. c 1450 I.onki.ich Grail xlit. 543 
[Sc] that., they him esej with the hc.stc. <1440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixi. 257 (Harl. MS.) His srpiier so^ic an nost, for 
swichc a worlhi kny^t to he eside ynne. 1650 Row’fson J Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 513 ’1*0 harbour moix? soiildiers nor conucnientlic 
they can lodge ease. x6^ Rlackmork Pr. Arth. vi. 457 
Roldly fall on, before their are eas’d. 

c. + To ease nature (obs.), ease oneself : to relieve 
the bowels. 

<1440 Promp. Par7>. 143 Esyn, .rAwv'r/’w, merdo, rgrro. 
1581 Mulcasit k Positions vi, 418H7) 47 Passage to dismissc 
excrements wliicii easeth. x6ii r.ini E Heut. xxiii. 13 If 
thou wilt ease thjrsclf. X697 l‘<»rTF.u Antiq. Greece 1. xxvi. 
(1715) 145 Whosoever casi-th Nature in Apollo’s Temple 
shall he Indicted. 1877 I’.. PilAC»m ic A’.-/K Line. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Ease one’s sclT, to relieve ihe liowels, 

2. 'I’o give ease of mind to ; to comfort, dis- 
burden, relieve (the mind or heai1\ Al.so re/l. 

c luo Cnr.vor M, 1386B iTrin.) He csed him wi|» W'ordcs 
Iiemle. c *385 Ch ADCEK L. G. IV. 1700 And with onre speche 
lat us esc ourc herlc. 1483 Vulg. alfS Terentio 6 b, I sh.all 
CSC my mynde or herlt, animo meo morem gessero. x5a6 
I'lNHALK Matt. xi. 28 Come unto me . . and I will esc you. 
x63t Gough Clod's Arnnos iv. viii. 385 'I'ormcnt [may prove] 
an occasion of easing the mind. 173a Pofe Ep. Bathurst 
365 .Some .scruple rose, but thus he eas’d his thought, 1807 
Chahbk Hall of Just. i. 29 <iivc me to ease my toTtiirea 
mind. i8ao Keats Hyper, r. 112 And all tbo.se .acts which 
Deity .supreme Doth ease its heart of love in. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng II. 294 ’riic Chancellor, .could not well 
ease hjin.seirby cursing and swearing at Ormond, 
t 3 . To give relief to ^tny one .suffering from 
oppression, or burdened with expenses or lalioriuits 
duties) in wider sense ; to licnclit, help, assist. 
Also ' rarely') ahsol. Obs. or arch. 

* 33 ® K. I?r4JNnf. Chron. Frol. 84, 1 made it not lorto he 
praysed. Rot lowed menne were aysed. 1389 in 

Eng. Gilds 41870) 8 So |>at )m: somme be nut so inoche on 
ninv he ased ax wcl as an ojwr. 1533 Fb>bN Treat. New Ind. 
(Arb.) 16 As though they would ease you with a .stcropc. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked 111 . 1541/2 'I'hcy were after- 
wai^s cased by purueiors appointed for th 4 >Kcand other pur- 
poses. a 16x9 I>ONNB Biaifutn. (1644) too If that nilc. .lie 
. . a good guide in all iierplexities, it will ease very much. 


1647 Protests Lords I. *s The kingdom eased . . by the 
discharging of all unnecessary forces, i 553 Urquhart Ra- 
btlais I. xlv. He . . gave unto each of them a horse to case 
them upon the way. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 746 Towards 
the latter end of Summer, .they constantly eased the Coun- 
tiy, and retired of them-selveK. Hvmk ffist. Eng. 

(1806) IV. Ixiii. 7x3 The declared inteution of easing the 
dissenters. 

4 . 'Fo relieve, lighten, set free (a person, etc.) of 
{pi front) a burden, pain, anxiety, or trouble. 

1303 Gower Conf. III. 354 Thou slmlt be esed cr thou 
go Of thilke un.sely jolif wo. ri46o FoRTK.sctrK Abs. 4- 
Lim. Mon. (1714I75 His Son, King Rolioham, would not 
e.xsc them thereoff. 1506 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. J53X> 13 b. 
In manor easynge them of theyr labour. 1535 Coveroai.f. 
Ps. Ixxx.lIxxxi.J 6 He eased his .shnldcr from the burthen. 
*575 85 Ana. Sanoyh Serm. (1841) 227 If this law were ob- 
.served, the people should be eu.sed of great cxncnccs, judges 
.Tndju.sticesof great travail. 1630 J. ’rAVLORiWater P.) Trav. 

Wks. III. 90, I am no sooner ea.scd of him, but 
Gregory Gandcrgoosc. .catches me by the goll. 1663 Char- 
lei on Chor. Gigant. 9 Nor, indeed, ran I case you of that 
wonder. 1697 Drvuen Virg. Georg, hi. 486 ’l*he i^Tstor.. 
e.Tscs of their Hair, the loaden Herd.s. xysg Poi'n Odyss. 
XXL 342 Ease your i»osoms of a fear so vam. 1748 Anson 
Voy. I. vi. 63 Tti case tlie expedition of all unnecessary cx- 
pence. 1833 Hx. Maktineau Bn^oke F. vi. 76 To case my 
mind of all worldly coiicerivs. i86r Burrow Wales 1 . 34 A 
powerful priest, .has. .eased me of my sins. 

b. in pass, with prep, orniltcd. poet. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 739 [Adam & F>c] eas’d tlie putting 
off 'I'liese troublesom di.sgiiiscs which wee wear, htrait side 
by side were laid. 

C. humorously. To deprive, despoil of. 

1609 HoiJ.ANr) Livy xxxvn. xiii. 952 ILiving eased them 
\exuto.i\ of a groat p.'irt of their prey . . he chased themselves 
lo Ihe .sea unto their ships, x6m Ma.shingkk 
Combat HI. ii. iR.) He is sure to be eased of his office, 
though perhaps he bought it. Mod. The light-fingered 
gentry cased them of their purse.s. 

6. To lighlcii (a burden, etc,) ; to lessen (.an in- 
cotivcnienccO ; to assuage, relieve (pain, distress) 

a X374 (’iiAUCKR Troylus in. 950 And cch of 30W csedi 
othcrcs sorwes sincric. 1586 J. IltMiKEK Girald. tret, in 
Holinsh. 1 1 . 1 52/2 And fT.»r casing whereof he . .in vcric deed 
had also promised, and deuised how and by what means 
these charges might be answered. 1590 SiiAKs. Mids. N. 
V. i. 35 Is there no play ’fo ease the anguish of a torturing 
hoiirc t 1601 R. Johnson Kiugd. 4- Commw. '1603) 112 'rhc. 
liaven Is not very large nor sate, l>vil that inconvenience is 
suinewhat R-Tsoci by an artificial! key. 1633 tL Hekuert 
Temple, Crosse vi, Ah my deare Father, case my smart. 
1701 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 109 "J'is resolved that it cannot be 
cased or reinittcrl. 1774 (»oi.r)SM. Nat, Hist. 41776) IV. 355 
'I'he. horse and the ass . . contribute to case his fatigues. 1834 
Hr. Mahtine.mi .lA»/’ir/i. 3 Mathiiieiy, which easeth man’s 
labour. 1846 M‘Cim, loch .'tic. Brit. Empire II, 133 
'J'his conduct is found conducive to casing the rates, 
b. poet. To rest fium, rein x (labour). 

Z7X5-RO Pock Iliads.. 543 Eased in sleep the labours of 
the day. 1871 R. ir.i.i.is Catullus Ixiii. 36 "J'he rest which 
easeth long toil. 

6. To render c-isy, facilitate, rare. 

1631 Ma.hs. & Field Ratal I.hnv. 11. i. My miracle is 
eased. 1667 Milt(»n/’. L, vii. 4;;o [Storks] with inutual 
wing F.asing thir fliglii. 1793 Anfikwkon A’arr. Embassy 
China in Morse Amcr. Geog. 11796) II . 516 But with tbis.Tiil 
in easing the passage, the iR^ginning of lac ascent has a very 
fc.Trful appearance. 

7 . To rela.\ .slightly (anything that is too tight) ; 
to move gently ; to lift slightly ;*to shift a little, 
make to fit. 

Med. 'Fell the carpenter to case the door a little, 

t 8. intr. To cease, slacken. Obs . ; cf. 10 b. 

*583 Exec, for Justice (16751 46 'J’he remnant of the 
wicked flock . . w'onicl case from their . . libeliings. 1875 
RoniNsuN Whitby Gb'ss. 4 IC. I). S.), AV«r, to cease operations, 
abate. 'I ’rains b'oun to case a bit. 

9 . Naut. Often with azvay, dtnvn, off : to slacken 
(a rojjc, sail, etc.). To ease tip: lo coinc uj) 
handsomely with a tackle-fall. Also in forms of 
commanil, as Ease aivay ! Ease off ! : slacken out 
a rope or tackle. Ease her! (in a steam vessel) : 
reduce the speed of the engine. Ease Ihe helm ! : 
put the helm down a few spokes in a head sea. 
(A dm. Smyth.) 

1627 Cait. Smith Seamads Cram. v. 20 When the Shrouds 
arc too stiffe, we say, ease them, x^a ibid. xvi. 76 To 
make her go more large, they say. Raise the Heim. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine Larguer,.tEcoute, to ease 

off the sheet. 1833 Markyai P. AVw//(tf(i86j) lot Rase the 
ship with ii spoke or two w'heii she scuds. 1841 Punch 1 . 35 
The dirty lad below, whose exclamation of ‘ Ease her— stop 
her— one turn ahead ’ — may one day be destined to give the 
word of command on the quarter deck. 1859 (iKN. P. Thomf- 
yicm Audi Alt, II. xcv. 78 ’I'he present government might 
have stood its ground, if it had known how to ease off the 
rope handsomely, z8fo H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 8 
Luff and ease off the fore-sheet. t88x Daily Tel. 5 Tuly 2/2 
.She ratched like a phantom to windward of us, ana. .cased 
away her sheets fore and aft. 1882 Nakes Seamanship 
4 ud. 6) 132 ’Fhe earings arc cased dowu. 

10 . Base off. a. trans. To |^t rid of with the 
view of giving or obtaining relief, b. httr. To 
liecomc less burdensome. 

Ddw'kix Hist. Taxation I, 177 It was an object 
with the king to ease off the business. x88a Manihesler 
Eiam. 11 Oct. 4/1 ’To-morrow, - the rates are likely to again 
ease off. 1887 Spectator 30 July X012/1 Every effort to case 
off the immediate pre.ssurc of the agrarian difficulty. 

Hence Bftssd ppl. a. 

i 9 sr Ord. 4- Regal. R, Engineers 9 27. 124 The Arms to 
be carefully deposited in the Rack, with eased springs. 1877 
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EASING. 


M. Arnold Ifeitu'^s Graw^ Poems II. 257 Cool drinks, .iiid 
uii eased Posture utid opium. 

Saaeftll a. Also 4 oisfull, 5 esful. 

[f. Kase jA -KUL.] 

1 . That pves ease, comfort, or relief ; comfort- 
able, soothing. 

X375 JRakbour Pruce v. 70 Mync niicntiire heir tnk will 1 , 
Qiuicthirii Ijeeisfull or angry. rx4as Wynidun Cron, vi. xx. 

46 Wyth o^ire tliyiig i)ul esfiil w.ui: to h^ru lykyng, 1580 
SiDNkV Antuiia 111. 377 Wishing easeful rest to Philix'-lcfi. 
*S 77 HoLiN.siiKn CV^rrw. I. sS/a llow pleasaiu and e.^scfull 
the good luck<i of ihr»sc princes. 1607 C. Lbvr R in l-'an-'s 
.V. P. z 03 ']'o make hi.s burthen K.^scful as hce may. 1695 
ir. GonsalviJ s Sp. inquis. 123 A bed of tlags which serued 
them lK>th to couch on, more paiiiciull a great dualu then 
casefuli. 1641 Milton Ch. Gir:>t. Wks. 1738 I. 67 It is 
neither easeful, profitable, nor iiraise worthy in this Life to 
ilo evil. z8«o K-t-ATS Odo 53 For in.Tuy a time 

1 have been half in love with tasoful Death. z886 T. 
Hakdy in MiU'w. 70 'I'hat easeful sense of .Af'cfiiiiplish< 

nient whicli follows work done iliat has been a hard .struggle 
in the doing. 

2 . Unoccupied, at rest ; addicted to ease or in- 
dolence, slothful, careless. 

x6ix CVmm., A/ior, tube ia/ie, eascfiill. ax6z8 Ralf:ii::ii 
AV vi/ 0/ Ctn’t, 0651) 66 (jiving the best of their grain i 
to the cascfiiil and iille. i6r8 Withf.k lirit. Kt‘incm/>, in. 

18 The fairc smooth way, ofeasefull Pleasure tends. 1686 
J. Ckook ICp. i wi"- Poopic pro/. Trnt/i 4 Rest no longer iii an 
easeful mind .. but sink down in ileep Humility. 1835 
SiNGLKTON Vir^t 1 . 88 Winter is easeful for I he husbandman. 

lleiicc Ea'sefally adv.^ in an easeful manner; 
comfort.ibly ; idly. Ea'sefulness, the coiulitioii 
of bcinjj easeful. 

i6zz C'ohiK., I'Mrc <•« la pnillr iiisijuc& an vrnfre^ to bi: 
fully nCcuiDiiifRl.ated, easefiilly lodged, a 1639 W. VVhatf:- 
i.iiY Prototyprs y xix. (1640! 235 'I'he diligent man lakes as 
iriuclx coiileiU in Ids moderate labour, :is the sluggard in 
somnolency and easefule.s.se. 1883 (?. lurv. July 15 'flic 
exceeding sense of i:omfort and east-fulness. x886 Graphic 
.»j Ftb. i;4'j/i Standing with her haiuls on her liips, ease- 
fully looking at the preparations on iier behalf. 

Easel i /'/!). Also 7 8 eaHle, S okqL 
[ail. Du. I'Zi'l — Ger. fsd ass. Cf, the similar use 
of UoUMK.] A wooden frame to support a jiicluro 
while the painter is at work upon it; .a .similar 
frame used to suf^port a blackboard, etc. (la 
ijuot. 1791 a blunder for pakttc.^ 

1634 I. ItfATKl Nat. ii() IVfividea fraiiu*. or Easel 

called by .Artists. 1688 K. llitL.VK .rlra/fn/j' vi. 193/1 St. 
Luke, lilt; Patron of I’ainli rs . . is tbaw ii at ids Faisle wtirk- 
iiig. *733 Pfia.diiKK in /Vr/ 7 . ’I'rans, X -XXV 111 . ig6 'J'lie 
Trunk of a Sktdetim fix’d to a i’liijilei’s K/t;l. 1791 E. 
D.\k\vin /AV. Gftnl, 1. 7 hbiny of iJie uijexpeolt!d chanjjes 
in mixing culours on a painter s oasle. .may depend on these 
princi]iles. 1859 1 in 1.1 . ilk 'I'lvtns Paint. 199 The F.:iselis 

a frame, which supports the paitilinu during its progreus. 

b. as the ty]*ical instrument of a p.iinler. 

1838 Q Hallam Jiiit. /.it. 1 . 1. iii. 223 /tote, Some [iiotluc* 
tions oniis easel vie with thu.su uf Raphael. 

Hence Ea*scldom (;//?;/< t'-rei/.), painting as a 
profession ; the whole body of painters. Easel- 
picture, easel-pieco, a picture |).i.inU‘d at the 
easel, or small enough to stand upon it. 

1706 Art o/' Pain/inj^ (if-w) 308 lie continued wniking on 
his ca.^el. pieces. 1841 W. .Si'Ai.ni.\i» Italy «y It. Ut. II. 396 
His eascl*i)ict(in!s aie perfect models of ctduuring. 1B60 
Sai.a in Cornh. J/rtA'- I- This grainlee. of eascKlom. 

Easeless (/ vies), a. [f. K.vsk sh. 1 -1.ES.S.] 

1. (If persons : Having no e.ase or rest. rare. 

1631 VicAKS ^Em'id 11. 91;, I’lius as 1 n.-asclesso, e.Tselesse 
pri'd alxiut, In every nook, furious to fludt her out. 

2 . Of pain or distress : Having no abatement, 
admitting of no relief. 

a 1593 H. .Smith Wks. 11867) 11 . 169 It will t-ake from them 
all pleasure, and lirinv; them to casi;li:s.s, ami yet endless, (lairi. 
*6^ Dki.'.mm. ok Hawtii. .S/z-ff /n-i- K. Chas.. 'I’hou bec.dm'sl 
Mind’s ejisYU;.s.s anguish, a 1770 Wun Li-ua.o l^crni. xxxii. 
Wks. 1772 VI. ii> Kicscless and entUess misery. 

3 . Destitute of ease in bearing or manner, rare. 

x8xx Monthly Mat^. XXXI. 5 It is often acconipuiiicd 

with a punctilious caseless beh.Tviour. 

Easement (fv.ment). Al.^o 4 eyso-, 4 - 5 080- 
mont, 5 08mint, -mont, ayHyaraent, (6 hese- 
ineiit), 6-8 oa»-, 7 aiument. [a. Ob . aisementy f. 
aisder, Kasezt.: see - mknt; cf. Anglo-Lal. am'd- 
men/um.] 

1 . The process or means of giving or oldaining 
case or relief from pain^ iliscoml'ort, or anything 
annoying or burdensome ; relief, alleviation j f re- 
tlress of grievances. Now somewhat ?’are. 

( 1386 CuAUCT<.K Peter's T. 259 Sonic cscmcnt has I.tw'c 
y.shapen u.s. <1400 Ves/r. Troy 7988 W«; c.xilcd for cuit- 
more our caHcmeiit to laitc. 1583 (joiiuNr, Calr’in on 
Pouf, xviii. 105 In sted of casement he lindeih himself 
toimeiitcd diibbic. i<^o 9 Sim R. Ri nY.iKoin Riishw. ///.?/, 
Coll. HI. (i6i,j 2’ I. 24 They imi.st . . be eased in ibeir Goixl.s, 
from the exact hms. .of Pui-sev.uits [ctc.j. .And if the .Pei.»pK; 
have all these e-asoments, yet if, etc. 17^ lluukK Lot. twhle 
Ld. Wks. 1842 II. 2(x), I certainly stand in. need of every 
kind of tt licfnnd ra.siMucnt. 1840 W. How nr Visiits Re~ 
mark. Plan’s 200 Seeking a little ea.scnient of their swollen 
purses. X876 IUncuokt llist.^ U. .V. III. ix. 4015 He pro- 
mised its retluctit)n to three .shillings in the ]xmnd, nn «;a.se.* 
raent to the landed interest of five hundred thousand pounds. 

tb. Dogs of casement’, dogs employetl lu Lake 
up the chase in place of those that arc sijcut. Obs. 

16x6 SuRFU it Mahkh. Conntr. P'arm 692 Then also you 
must let slip .'tome uf your frc.sh dugs, or (fogs of cn.semiint. 
to. spec. 'Hie relieving of the body by cvacua- 
VoL. III. 


tion of excrement ; comr.y a privy. Phra.scs, IfousCy 
slool of easement ; to do one's easement. Obs. 

c 1430 Lift? .St. Nath. (1S84) 43 Schal ^ey [children] not . . 
in.akc me hiulc wyth her kyiidely c^emcnt. 15x3 Hk. Ker- 
uyngt in Pahees Jik. 1x868) 283 And se the hous of hoseincni 
be .swctc and r.lenc. 1555 F'ardle Ftu'ions 1. v. In the 
easeiuente of vrine, the men row'ked lioune. xs8o^ Holi.y- 
iiANij Treas. P'r. 'Potig* AllcrA Li selle, to go to the stot.-lc 
of ca-sement. 1634 Hakini.tun Salernes Rtjdot. 3 Doing 
his casement, lyxa Dirmv Ppiiurus' Morals 124 'Tlic 
.soldiers, .found him in a House of Easement. 

t d. Spec. Refreshment by food and re]>osc ; 
hence, comfortable accomincMlation, food and Kuig- 
ing ; ‘entertainment for man or bt.ast\ Obs. 

(‘1400 J '?/'/«’«/• 4 3384 He Ead ful Mobil rest, With 

alkins esmeut of the laist. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. rlxx. 
15s lie wold not abyde in scotlaml in wyiiter M^ason for 
e.scment of his pepie. 15. . Eger tj- Gr. 2 35 in Fuiniv. I'rrcy 
P'olio 1 . 361 Eusmmit htr me and my huckney. 15*3 Fn/- 
HKMii. Snrr. i 11531)) 5 A pl:(c«; of easement to pul in c.Tttel. 
*S 3 S SitwAUT Cnnt. .Scot. I. 93 Mcit and think, fyre, 
claithis and eusment. i8so Scoit Monas^t. xvi. He iniglit 
have had less to complain of in rcsfiect of t .-vsinncnts. 

2 . Adv.antage, convenience, comfort ; furtherance, 
assistance ; formerly also, gr.atificalion, enjoyment, 
t Common casetnent : someth ing done for the 
])ublic Ix-'iiefit. arth. or Obs. 

c 1400 Jh’str. Troy 333H A place onc.slly ordainit foresmint 
of hir. c 1425 Wynt*h;n l‘r,>n. vii. viii. 772 Wyth J*are jios.ses. 
•syounys and Ijare Rent is Wyih wont Fiedom>s and Aysya- 
mentis. ^1440 Pkcock Ktpr. 1. xx. i/u Into esemciU of 
him silf and aEo of his nci^bour, .a imui niai singe, plcic, and 
laii^e verliioscli. xs8i W. .STAV VOMn Exam. < onipl. i. 1 18761 
16'I'hc retiaration «>? siich wayes, brydges, and oilier common 
easciiiciils. t 6 ot R. joiiN.s(iN Kingd. 4 Commo'. (ifio i) 212 
Nuturif unwilling thiil humane life should want any e.Tse- 
mciu, hath provided . . the lalxniruf i :uniiicls. xyjjx Smka jon 
Kdystoni’ L. § 283 To leave our .. Itnise iiuUeiials, stowed 
away in the .storc-riHjiii, . . was ind«‘ed a great easement 
to us. 1818 Siorr Hrt. Midi, xx.wii, 1 had the ca.sl of 
a horse from Ferrybridge ami divers other easement.s. 

b. cotur. Something that serves for an assist- 
ance or convenience; e.g[. aecomuiodalion in or 
aliout a iiouse, as rooms, sheds, or iariii buildings. 

<1400 Maunofv. xix. 214 S(:hi]ipe<«. . made with Halles ic 
Ghambresaiid olhereysementes, 150a Aknuli »k /. hron. > iHr 1 ) 
138 Ka.smcutis lixcdvntu houses or tosoile. x6o9.SKL'Nr Reg. 
MtiJ,, Act Roht. /, 26TIU1I naiie of them (onr suhjeclsl sail 
. .carie. .anie kind of armour; or horse, or othta* aismentis, 
to the conion ene.mles of our Keulme. i7c>3 M viJNi>Kr;i.i, 
Jonrti. 7 t';v<.v. (17/1) v.8 Without iJie assisi.aiKc of sm li 
easements. 1771 .Smoi i.kit Cl. II. .|8 'I he bills in 
iheir liouse.s Liu ,Scollaiulj .say they liavc dilfeicnt ca.semcni.s 
to let. 

3 . The right or privilege of using something not 
one’s own ; esp. in Laio. (.See iiuot.) 

1463 Pnty // 7 //y (1850) J wille the .seid Jencic lerme of 
hire lyffhaue e.semeiit of the kechene to make in liiri. mete, 
and esenicnt of the Welle in y*' yeerd. 1598 Kn* iiiN Cou?ts 
Left 0675) 210 A Way or other thing wf caMMiienl. 1607 
i ViWKi.L, EdSi'mt'ttt, esaiiiciitiim, is a .seruice that one n«:igli> 
liour hath of anollier by rh-TiTcT or prest option, without 
hiufite, as a way through lu's ground, or such like. 1876 
i.)ii.iav Real Prop. iii. 154 l( tlie. puiposc.s for which the 
land of another are used merely teml to the more convenient 
enjoynicni uf another piece of land, the right i.s (.uilcil an 
c;i.scmctit. 

Easer (/ ’ZOJ). [f. Kasp: v. + -ku.] One who or 
that which gives etise or relief. Hence Ea'seress. 

*599 OuKKNK Alphons. (1861) / 33 Farewell, Medea, easer 
of my heart, x6xo Makkiiam I^fastcrp. i. xcii. 179 'I'hi;- is 
Icniiuie and a gieal e.ascr urpuine. liijx Cclcsfhui xii. 136 
E.T.serc.sHe <»f my painc, and my hearts joy ! 1779 Johnson 

Lett. (1788) II. ocAxi. 82 'I’lic depusilory of her troubles, 
ami ..^T.ser of her Ihisuiii. 

+ Ea'sicrly, adv. Obs. rare. Used for cas/b/er, 
eom[)aralivc (k*grec of Ka.sii.y, 

1494 Fahv.xn VI. dxxwi, 1^7 Jlemyght the more casyerly 
opt.Tvne the possession. xMx Lovki.l ///.o'. Anim. 4 Min. 
i.f6 'file lcs.str are more moist, ca.sierly cuncoctcd. 

Easily (/’’zili), ndv. Formerly com]).arcil 
oasilier, -est : also Ka.sikhi.y. Forms: 4aiHio- 
liche, e8<3licho, ooscly, oeuili, 4 -5 osely, esili, 
csylyf 5-f^ oaaoly, 6 easly, easilio, 6- oasily. 
[f. Fahv a. + -LV -.] 

1 . C omfortably ; without p.ain, discomfort, or 
anxiety, luxurioubly, seif-iiuliilgently. 

(.1300 .Sf. Hranditn 305 ^eschiille wemle, AI escliche will), 
oule aniiy Id/.S'. Laud loC, i.>6 tllnlliw.i has aisieliche], 
1380 Wv(:mk Wks. (i.s8o» 20 'I'o ili-.rt;\iie men in gustly 
goodis and worldly, «uid tiiiriselmii hum csily in .syniie. 

( 1386 (-iiAi’cr.u Pro/. .17* Vp on iin AnibUni esjly \i<.r, 
esdyj she -SHt. r 1440 Pork Alyst. xlviii. 29.S Helyvc 51; 
brought lilt; of |»e bi:slu And m.'ulu iny buddu full ftsyly. 
X56S Act 5 Klir.. xii. {{ 3 Persons seeking only to live o-isib', 
and to leave their honest I.:il>uur. 1600 Siiaks. A. J /.. 
Ill ii. {■•.9'rheom! slivpcs easily' because be cannot .study. 
Mod. i’bu patient ri:sU:d mmji inure easily last night. 

2 . AVithout constraint or stilfnesb; .smoothly, 
freely. 

1398 'PuKViSA Parth. Pe P, K. v. iii, piss pnppis (the hinder 
p.art of the hr.Tin} is h.ardc p.U pc synew'is of iiienynpe meue 
|jc csuloker [1535 e.TstHerl and |»c .stjiier. 1535 Com-koalk 
? .Sam. XX. 8 A swerde. . which wente e.Lsely out and in. 15P9 
.Shaks. Much .-Ido V. i. 159 Sir, your wit unible.s well; it 
gocsc.isily. Mod. 'I'hc w'indow-frnmi: fil.s tjuitc e.T-sily. 

+ 3 . Without hurry; deliberately, gradually. 
Also, calm I V, rjnkrtly. Obs. 

1384 Cnz^i «:r.M //. J'amtf 1^5 'Hiat through the w'orlde her 
fame gou K;Hdy and not to ficetc. t'1400 IK'slr. Troy 2208 
When Priam hade his prulogc prcched lu elide, Ector hym 
aiUiwarede cscly and fairc. c 1440 Amc. Ctwkcty in 11 oust n. 
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Ord. (1790) 473 l.ct hit ronne thoriigh osiliehe. 1483 Pulg. 
ahs Terentio 7 b, Here csily thy harine &' it xhiill creue ihe 
the le.'i.sc. i6ix TocKNittk Ath. Trng. 11. iv, 1 am nc- 
tiuoiiucd w'ith the way . . Lets easily walkc. 1695 I.n. 
Pw-..sToN Pocth. 1. 9 She reach’d her lland easily tow.ards 
my Ilrc.'Lst. 

4 . With little exertion, labour, or cliffu-ulty. 

rx384 C’ltAUcLK 11 . Panic 1029 Su great a noysc .. M< ii 
myght Iiyi Imvc herd esily to Kumc. c 1400 Maundkv. xiv. 
tfxi 'I hc poyntes (cif thc.sc c.omrefctcs] wil broken lightly, 
anil men may c.sily pollische hem. e 1449 PtcnCK Ripr. 1. 
i\. 46 Wiihoutc the ckrk'is. .lay persuuncs schulcn not e;>ili 
li^tli and .Tiiooii haue tlie dew MidirMunding til' Holi Scrip 
tiiic. x<38 Siakkkv England i\. ii. § 12 0871) Py tby.s 
mean . . the controitersys . . schnld easelyar he i»acy fyd . 15« 
VkkuN l/W/r Saiyngs 11846) 9 Whyche thing we may eadj 
sc in the hi.sturyes of tlu: oldc aiir.cyent jewes. 1651 
Hoimi-.s Lcfditth. i. xiv. 65 Nothing i.-, niuiT; easily biukvii 
than a uuuis w-ord. X718 Moiriux (Jui.r, <i7.;3i II. 17"^ 
Who might casiliest gel oiil of the t’ity. 1878 Ji-ahns /'> ///' 
/'id. El on. 29 It is a..bi'lter nvlc nut to put oil till K 
morrow what we tan ilo iiii>rc c;Lsily to-day. 

, b. In phrases like easily possible, it may cifsily 
happen. Also ta.dly (~ beyomi t]iiL>tion) /rsl. 
after \.. facile princeps. 

1590 Sw IN ill' UN Ttstann-nls 145 'Du’y are move, straung. 
nor c.T.silie like to haplwn. 1399 Siiaks. .I///1/) Ado 1. i. 7:,. 
1674 N. Faiki-ax />'*//{• 4 .SV/v'. 1)6 We name, .things atcon! 
ing to W'hal they oflcnest or easilic.-sl do .seem It) n.s to be 
1871 R. El LIS Catullus xlix. 6 Hi: an ea.sily Iasi .'Kiiiong 
the poets As thou surely the first among the picidtiis. 
1883 W. in.AiKiK in liar/u’r's Alag. Nov, 1/07/1 Harvard has 
. .easily ttic linest gymria.siiiin in the world. 

6 . With little lesi.staiicc or reluctance. - 
i649Mfi.-ioN Eikon. Wks. 173S I, 39? 'I'he House of Pee vs 

. .gave, .easily [tlieir consent |. x6s6 Rinf.i.i v Tnn f. Thjtsii 
56 If it runic frurn the Prain it (a (.'aiarrhl aliiieteih e.T.sil>, 
Ivmg .and ixmiimially. xjix Sti.i.li-. .Sp,;it, No. 153 ^'^.lll•l 

catches fiistemptrs iiion; easily than Age]. 17x5 Iii.sai.i. - 
I IKKS Eiri s Impr. j)' 'I’hey easily bear w ith the siin a lu ring 
lle.Tt of Stoves, t7»5 Dk l•’ol^ Coy. rt-ninDi'. 11840) 24,! bad 
too ea.sily, ami, 1 may .say, loo weakly, put that to the vote. 
1871 '.l l.NNVSov /./r.v/ li'nrn. 401 IHe) had thought He 
loved her. . werldi:d ea.sily Hiii bdl her .dl as easily. 

to. Preerded Iiy bnl In ;i lislle.s.ior indilfcrent 
manner; hence, in a trifling degree; with poor 
success; indiflereiitlv, meaidy, poorly. Obs. 

*475 No/'h'ssf 29 St.tmc pepie tmlowed with worldly 
gixnle.s,. .tan not depart but c.Tsily witbc iinaninr. 1476 
StK J. pA.sroN ill Lett, 776 III. 162 'J'lu: I'renshr: K)iigt: 
cboV.sshcih byr ItJiK i'it M.irgarct | butt easclyo. 15x9 lloii- 
MAN Cnh:'. >6 S>im«.' nonny.s kepe iheyr virginitc but castrl) - 
Hid. 3.1 Korkirke ofn’ilie I cliam my but easily. 1536 

Rcnnd. Redition 16 t an they here goildis l.'iw'cs, ye ilioiigti 
they be but ea.sily preiTilictl, and iiol abhoire Kcditioii . . ? 

7 . (Ma<le) in such a inauner ft.s to be easy. 

1509 Haki.lyi Ciy. II. n. 75 I'he staire.s ..are so oasily 
iTiade, that (.'ne may gi) them vp and downe a huis-bai ke. 

Easiness (/’/in' si. [i. PiA.sv + -nk-sh.'] 'Die 

state or tjualily of being ll^ASY i^in any of its senses . 
.1. Freeilom fnini discomlott or ntixielv. 


1691 Rav Crcatiany TIa; rest and easiness we enjoy when 
.'Lsleeji. 

2 . The (jiiality of being easy in .•ittitude, be- 

h. avicnir, .style, etc. 

1567 Diiant Horaces Pe Arte Poet. A j, T Tdlowe flowinge 
easynes, my style is I'le.Trely manb:. 174a RiriiAHi.»soN 
I'aniela 111 . 343 He.r I'kiiinc*-;, of Ib.h.Tviuui makes him 
secure of ncceplaiice. axq^t Wi.si.i.v li'ks, *1830' xm. 
>78 Perspicuity, imrity, propriety, .strength and t-a.siness, 
( iiiKstitutc a good style. 1841 ) »' 1 .siiAi-a.i Anion, fdt. n'A’ij' 
lg,j Virgil .. wanting much of that natural easiness uf wit 
that ( )vid had. 

3 . Indolence, carelessness, indifference. 

xs8x .SiDNiiV Ihp. Pocsic (Avb.) .p> They .■m; fiill(»fveiy 
idlf-easincs. x6o*'SnAKS, Ham.y. i. 75. xf^ T. ( joi kman) 
Tu/lv's t/ficiS Iiyc/O 207 Ruiu’il hy lii-^ .iiid 

Neglect. 18x5 Houlstan Tracts I. xhx. j Theie was 1. • 
rcfi.son for deferring it, but imly ju- l his r.'vMne.-ss. 

4 . The (piality of not being difliciilt or burden- 
some ; facility. 

1398 T iM'visA Uarth. Pe /’. K. v. Ivii. tipjs) 172 M.uiy aiiil 
dyuersc booiies b« ii in the body ainl that for . . l.■a‘vnl••.se ol 
inoiiyiigc. X58t M Auin < k /•'/•. of Notes 7-27 Nz> man . . < lioiild 
with too mucli f.a.siiitssc be pi'ini'Jteti wiibonl wilnosM.s. 
x6ox .Shaks. Hatn, iii. iv. i(j6 Ri fr.-kin*; to uigin .And 
that shall lend a kindc of easiin-ssc 'J'o the iiexi abstinc-nce. 
x6i6 SuKi i . & Makkh. County. / urin ^.■<>'^!l^ easiiiesscof 
tlu; puivh.ise makes the piolil so much tlu; greater. x8oo 
SiCAiti in ICell/ngton’s Pisp. (1877/ 575 Iksidc.s cu.sinu.ss 
uf coni|iicst, tliey would find we.ilth. 

6 . 'rile (|ii.alily of not being harsh or exacting ; 
gentleness, indulgence, kindness. 

1483 Cnlg. ahs Torntto ■,•<> .t, 'l'..»b«.zlderhylcb-rvnflir wyth 
sh.Tiiie ik. getiiillnt'!>> Mjfiies or esym-s. i6it IlLAf.'.M. i't Fi.. 
Maids Trag. iv. i, I )<» ywii v.use rniith out «if iny c.Tsi 
ness? i65t ’Hoimi.s /o'^-iath ly. xliv. y\-j Tlu: Eri\inrs>e 
of our .Saviour, in bearing wiili cil(i:m.es, etc. 1748 Blti.lk 
Sorni. Wk'.. I.'’;.! 11 . 3- .4 I'li.H uf temper, which . . 

i. s exjircssed by the' w-nd go..d-liiiinour. 186a 'J uicNeii 
Mirac, xxiii. 344 behind a seeming severity lurks the real 
iove, wliilu under the maiik oi greater casinc-ss .sclfi.-ihiicr-s 
lies fiid. 


t 0 . 'Phe cjuality of being easily influenced ; in 
bad sense, ertdiilitv ; want of firninOKK, licklencss. 


It 16x9 l.^ANiri. Coll. Hist. Eng. (7C261 35 'I’he Kin.g. .work- 
ing v]x)n the ea-nit-sse of his youth, utid ambition. 1674 
( 7 t. .V Court o/'Romo 12 Persims. . wlio practised upon tbeir 
easinesv. 1705 .Si \WHi.iiTt Paraphr. II. 496 'I'he Envy and 
.Spight of iliu C-bief I’ricsts .and Pharisees, The Easine.ssand 
Fury f »r 1 he C’limiiion J 'coolt;. a xitjfj H. Wali'OLIi Alcm. Gto, 
II. <1847. III. vii. 174 All made advantui^c of EnglUh easi- 
ness and dissipation. 


Easing (/ ’/-iy)/ vbl. sb.'^ [f. ExVse v, + -ixtD.] 
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EASING. 


18 


EASTER, 


The action of the verb Ka«e- ^[ostly oerunilial. 
Also \ casin^!;-rhair, a iiightstool. 

tsBo Hoii-v»ani» Trrus, f r, 7 ovg^, AlUgtantf^ an casing 
or suf-couring. 1598 Shaks. iMt^rry 14 ^, 11. ii. 179 For casing 
tuc of the ravriagf. i(ls6 lUcoN Syiva § 757 The Stayiiig 
am] Kasim; of the 'I’ooth-ach. i 6 zy Caj'T. Smith 
< 7 raM. xi. 54 The casing of her ^f:Lsts and Shrouds, for 
some sltips will sailc miu;h Iiciiit when they are slache. 
17x8 Hn.Ki;s vS: Nr.isoM y. Kttftlrutell 11. § 40. 149 The 
Kasing and l^hasing inaiu' of his Poor Subjects, x'nx Sm'IU,- 
\.v.T\ I f um/'h. I 7 . III. j Oct., 'J'he doctor, .found I'logindre 
enthroned on an easing-chaii*. 1823 I*. Niciioi.son Pract, 
liuild. 195 I'hc taking away (tf an angle . . of the rail . . is 
called by worknion the casings of the rail. 1B75 ‘Sio.mk- 
iiENCK* Brit. Sports ii. vim. ii. g i. 649 Kasing and starting 
arc of course the exact opposite.s of each olhm. 

SftBiSLg ( f zitj \ vbl. sb. - i )bs. cxc. dial. Forms : 
5 esyng, 9 dial, yeazin, 6- easing, [contr.ictccl 
form of Kavesjnc.] K.vvesinq 2. .Also in comh.^ 
as easin^s'-dro/^s. -spanvw. 

a 1400 50 Ale.vttmh r 151;; h’ui’n aN he esynges ^odn oner 
he J>c Losle/. 1483 Cat/i. A 11 7 .\n Ksynge, fiiurhi/if^m, 
tectuM. 1580 Nokth riutaroh 597 Ke. .lay wilhont doors, 
under the casing of the lIou.se. 1611 iMuHchtsftr ( ourt 
I,rrt lire. (18651 lb ’-**7 Anoyed by the water w*** i.oincth 
from the easinge of the howsc. 1781 J. Huttos Tvurt avfs 
(.rlo.s.s. < F.. I.). S..I, l\<tsiiii>-s, caves. *857 J. Sroi^i.r-s Jiiitfit 
p in Lapic. < 7 trss. (K. I). .S.>, Sec yo, Tim, hoo sed to me, 
Iv thcr is nah o felley pceorcht on th’ yea/in'.s wi’ochoilr 
in his arms. 1881 l.eirrstersk. f//rtv.v. (K. 1). S.», Pasivgi, 
cavc.s, more p.articidarly llie I'.avcs of a .stack' or rick. 

Easing (/•/ig'), ///.<*. [f. Kasks/. t -iNd-.] 
That cases. 

<11663 y. TtOdimiM l-il/fd in. .Spirit (1667) 39 He did it 
upon lightcMiing and easing cin:niii.st.xnces. 

Easki, early variant ol Ask. 
tEft'Slo. AKso j ysle, 4 hi.s>, buys 

aelos, 5 isello, iayl, y«yle, 6 Sr. ieill, S 9 AV', 
aisle. [OK. ysle apj^. wk. fiiii.), co^n. w. ON. 
tisli wk. mnso., emhets, peih. f. Aryan root *<7/.v 
10 Iniin, whence K. ur-in;. 'I'hc mod. forms 
( 1 7th c. /■ x‘l . alzii\ are phonetically anomalous.] 
Hot ashes or eiiideis ; see t'lnot. 

a xooo C.rdn/ods Her. wssj d ir.) Ilearwas wnrdon to asenn 
and to ysl.in. <11000 .Ki.i un. /Vv. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 14(1 
/•nuiiln^ ysh*. e 1315 tiioss. IK de BUdesJn. in Wright / 'w. 
171 /,V./Ji/« //.'* 7 r/ny, from hiselcs Ircr. hnyjwdes). 1X440 
Promp. Pto^ i 66 l.syl of fyi'c,,/i////oi. 1 1483 ( ‘n th. A , 
Aisellc,//*.v///M, or a spci ke. 15x3 iJoeiii.AS . /ifteis x. i. i vs 
Had «iyttcn .still, nniaiig the assys csndd And kittyr isillys of 
tliar kynd cunt re. X69X Ray .V. C. li'ds. Pref. .^k. I). S.) 
We in K.s'-cx u.se Knslrs for the hot cmboi-s (or as it were 
hurniiiK coids) of str.iw only. 1783 Hckns IJatUnotn'u .xiii, 
.She futV't her pipe wi' sic a hint . . An ai/)e brunt Her braw 
new wofset apron. 1874 N. 4- Q. 10 (let. aoo So as to 
receive and cnclo^«*. tbe failing ai/le, as well as the. wax or 
tallow of the (.mkIIh. 

1 fence t eaalo-cake, a cake baked in the ashes, 
c 1440 Protnp. Pun*. w6i Isylkake, or chc.''ckake, or »*yl;akc 
bak^ie vndyr asky... 

tEasse. cxc. dial. Also 9 (?u.se. An 
earthworm. 

iSQz l*KK«.iv.\t.(. Sp. Dict.^ I.onthdz^ an e:iss«, an earth 
wormc. 1598 ^ i.oino, Ln/fthrUi, little casses or earth- 
wormes. Mod. Devonsh. Putt,, AVi.j/’y, worms. 

Sft'SBolf adv. .SV. Also oasol, eiHsel. [f. 
East ; the mode of formation is obscure.] I'.ast- 
wai'd, easterly. Hence oa.NSGl-gate, -ward. 

18x0 ll'Ma", lir,!ii*nir of Bt'dsh. I. tv Jam.) The vvitul being 
eissel. xSig Sc.rir Guy , 1 /. i, ‘O, if ye get to ea sel and 
wesKel again, 1 am undone.’ x8x6 - - Anthj. I. vii. \(yjf. 

‘ Weizc yoursell a wee easel-ward.' 1829 -City M. n;'!r 
V, Handle kas.sil-g.ate, i Jii'idie W.vs.s.ail.galr .. ii;id tlmir 
names from living ea.stward and westward in the street ot 
the village. 

Ea'ssin, v. Sc. .Also easton, eicen, -sen. 
prcyir. OK. *(i\xnian, *ahmian, f. ava/: , ♦cfa/;-, 
Ox ; cf, ON. kyr y.xrta *a. cow in heat ’ t Vi';f.’>.] 
a. Of a cow : To <lesirc the male. b. y/;'-. To 
ilcsirc stronjrly. Hence Eisuing' vbl. sb. 

x66z Act Chits. //, vii. 183 tjani.) Fiftii* se.v l^•^lve.s, which 
within three ye.ars. .would have ciccncd. 17x5 I'cnnumtk 
‘fhueeddalc 15 I h‘- eminiry people call lliis plant .. 

Eastning wort, which they affirm makes row.s come to l.ndl- 
ing. <2x774 FKHi.eijsoM IWn/s (1789I II. 42 (Jain.i Ve'll 
weet mony a diouihy mon'. Thai’s lang a ci.sning gam: for 
yon, Wirhonten fill. O’ diihlcs frac the gude brown cow. 

East (»t), otlv., sh. and a. Korm.s ; a. i castan 
Northttmh. 4§a.sta), ,t 4 eaten. P. j- j 6 aiit, 2- 5 
est, 3 »st, (4 yeast), 4 -5 eato, 4 6 eaato, oo«t, 

6 Sr. eist, 3 east, [rej^r. two distinct forms in 
OK., both of which occur only as adv. or in c(^m- 
position. H i OK. faaian ■- OS. bsian a (Du. cost]. 
t)HG. LKstana. ,.MHG. brlrn'c. mod. (i. osten'S., 
ON. tr/or/r /;/ :--0 Tent. *aus /o-/2b ‘ frf)m the cast 
f. base *fws- dawn (found in Ij.awbya :—*iius(is<t, 
Kith. <xwTj/'.}..Skr. ns/ids da\vn,( jr. avpinv:—*au(rpinv 
morning) rtloidilc snfiix, as in ( )K. hin-da-n from 
Iwhind. (J) OK. 7 a.v/, in compounds lepr. Q't'ciit. 
’^aus-to- (sec above', but ns adv. peril, shortened 
from *raUrr ‘to^val•^^ llic oast' ^ OS., OlUI. 
('h 7 /ir (Du. oordrr^ in compounds', f )N. aus/r .ndvlis. 

(Vreut. *ti«.T /r-, f. suffix, as in OK. hin- 

der back wn rtfs ; cf. ON. ctmtr sb. masc. igen. 
austrs\ (loth. *Austragi4l6s O.strogoths. A trace of 
the lost OK. '^'astcr .appears in the adj. (comp.ir.) 
easlerra more easterly ; also in certain piace-riaines. 


as Eastoreie, Eastry ; cf. * Alduulfus rex Estrang- 
lorum ’ Bicda II. E. iv. xvii. 

Ah a nautical term the £ng. word has been adopted into 
Romanic laugs.: Fr., It. r.\/, Sp., Pg. nr/t*, Pg. also Uste.\ 

A. adv. 

1 1 . 1 . [repr. OE. /<w‘/<j«.] From the easit, ALso 
in OK. hi iastan^ ME. biesUn eastward ; sometimes 
as prep, with dat. — eastward of. Comb, eostau- 
wiiul : see Ea8T-WIN». 

< 893 K. /KLi<KKi>e>rox. 1. i. § 13 Beeii.st.an Rinc.sindon Fast- 
francan. axooo Catdm<mi Ceu. 8,16 iOr.i Jif wind cymb 
wcstaii o 5 de e.ast;in. «xea5 Ancr. K. 332 ‘Bihold,’ cwco 
I Ihi;) hi c.sieu. ^1330 R. BueNNE Chron. Langt. (1725) 5 
I tirt'le t.'tliagc laid tie j>eron bi Kntcn. 
j II. j'repr. OK. dast.] 

2 . With reference to motion or position: In the 
I direction of the part of the horizon where the sun 
j rises. More definitely: In the direction of that 
I point of the horizon which is 90*^ to the right of 
I tile north point ; also dne {\full) east. 

Am.i r»;ii Itirda 1. iii. (Bosw.) f)a:t cjilond on Wiht 
I is t>rifti,xcs inila lang f.ast and west. <<1000 Btteth. Metr. 
j xiii. 5g •tir.) Sio suiiiio .. norft fft and east Klditin oftcw'cA. 
j < 1*00 Okmim 7270 We s.x*3hcnn icsl in ure lond ki-S!> n«‘wi: 
j kingess sterrnii. lajo Lav. 232V3 Fcrticn hco mst ffnli-n 
I h«o west. X473 Wakkw. Cluitn. i.iS^oi 22 It fa ct»nu:t| 

1 arose ester and ester, till it :iro.-.e full o.stc. 1526 Pilfir. 

! Per/. (W. dc VV. 15311 15 b. When: it w'encth to go vest, 

[ it golhe west. X562 J. Ht;YW<K»n Pm*. Ppigr. 11867) 41 
: Alwaie the longe cvist the .shuro r west. x6ix Biui.e G<u. 

: xiii. ti Lot iourneyed Fast. x8a8 J. II. Moouk Praet. 
i >\avig. 'cd. 7*0 144 If the place be any distance east or 
west of Greenwich. 183s Acf a 4 - ;) IK/tl. // ’, Ixiv. Sched. 
i O. 38 A. straight line drawn due east to a point unc hundreil 
j yards distant. 

j b. About east', in U. S. slang * regularly in 
j projjcr style, as it should be. 

<z z86o H. Bu;ki.<jw Lett, in Family Comp. (Barll^^lt), I 
j <lid w;dk into the beef and 'talers and things abmil east. 

1864 1 AiWKi.i. Biy/oio P. Wks, (1879) 231 To find out what 
! was about cast and to sh.apc his course accordingly, 
j if. quasi-j-A rrcceclc<l by prep. /><?///, on, etc. 
i c 1200 (^iiMiN 11258 All l»i.NS middelhctd iss cc () fowwrc dn- 
I less da-led'i Onn Ksl, o Wesst, o Su|>, o Nork // 1240 
! Saw/es tKarde iiiCott. flom.2b$ As swifte as }>e sunne gleam 
be scheot from est into west, ttx-yoo Cursor M. vaia Fra 
cst lie briighl a fclauscap vnto pe leld of sennar. 

B. sb. 

1. subst. use of A. 2. The portion of the horizon 
or of the sky near the place of the sun's rising. 
Mine definitely, that one of the cardinal points 
near which the sun rises. 

c zz8o AWnwoV/iA rCartul. (18781 1 iH Versus le F.r,t. <-1300 
.St. Brandon 35 Towards than IC.sl so fur wc weiidc. X340 
Aycnb. IM4 Slc^kc J hit wci-cj> w'yji pet yca.st be p«)riicyngc 
.lyepe perils. 1 1440, Promp. Parr. 143 kst, oriens. 1535 
(.'uvi:Kr.»Ar.K EsA, viii. t 6 Fyue and twenty men. .turned. . 
their faces towarde the coiUc. tS99 Shaks. Much Atio v. 

I iii. 27 The gentle day . .Dapples the drow.sie Fast with spots 
of groy. z6s5 H. Vaucuan .Silrx .Sdni. i. 65 Herbs sloep 
unto the Fast. 1732 Pori*: A/. Cobhitm (>4 The Wind jii.st 
shifted from the Last. z8^ Te.s’nyson Ih d/c///. xcv, And 
K.i.st and West .. Mixl their dim lights .. To broaden into 
In mild less day. 

b. 7 'o the cast {of )'. (situated) in .an castw.ard 
direction i froin), 

Z778 RouhBT.SdN ITht. Amer. I. 431 If the countries, .h.arl 
been siliiiUe to the cast of iho-.c whose longitude niariiiuis j 
had as<'ert.ained. Mo-i. Barking is 7 miles to the e.'x.st uf 
Lond(.)n. 

2. rhe eastern part of the world, the orient; 
iVie eastern part of a country, dislriet, or town, 

<* 1300 < 1 A 33S4 pai Indd .. |w: laiidcs k;it w'ar til- 

W'.'ird he cst. rigSo WyuLlF .Srrnr. Scl, Wks. I. 339 pie | 
kingis c.amon afer out of pc ee.st. Z482 (Jaxi on Citron, A/rv. j 
xxii. 21 'i he jr.al wey fn»in the cesl in to thewc.st was called | 
w.itling slrele. Z53S Co\ fkdai.k li^rk. x.w. 4, I will de- 
lyner y ‘ to the fieople of the east. 1667 Mm. ton P. L. ii. 3 
Where llu! gurgeuus F.aiit. .Showrs on her Kings Ikarbaric 
I’c.irl. x^32 Bkkkki.f.v Alci/hr. vi. ft ?7 There was a general 
c.vpectjiMon in the *;:i.st of a IMcssian. z8s3 RonKRT.vt>N 
.Serin. .S«^r, 111, iii, (i?,yy.) 38 In the .same Fast, men lake off 
their .sandals in devotion. 

3. =- K.\ST-WL\I). 

a Z763 SliFNsTONE lilcgics XX. X2 Where the .sharp en.st for 
ever . . blows. 1785 Cowi-fk Task iv. 363 The iinhe.ddirul 

k. ast, Thai . .searches every bone Of the infirm, Z864 Bry- 
ant lieturn of Birds iv, 'J’he blustering F.ast .shall blow. 

C. as 'I'hat is situated in or adjacent to the 
eastern jiart of anything ; that is towards the cast ; 
oriental, easterly. Formerly often used where 
eastern would now generally be preferred. 

rhe .'wljectival use. of the word aiiscs from the annlysls of 
compounds like OK. Ai.v/.r/.-r/ isee I). T », the first element of 
wliidi. having a. virtually adjectival force, came to be rc- 
g.'irded as a .separable word. 

<• 1175 Lamb. lIofH, 5 iChrist] rad in ct ban est ^ele pcrc 
burh. xa97 R. (.Imwc. (1810) 3 Tenicsc by the J*'.«t .syde. j 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 11395 A fioHc . . Wonnand be be esi occcari. 
<*1400 Maunoev. xiv. 156 Etbiope is departed .. in the F.st 
panic, .mil in the Mcridionclle panic. 1413 T.ydo. Pytyr. 
.Sitiole V. xiv. 81 The .sonne. .hantyd liym vpward toward the 
ecst oryson. 1593 Hookfr Reel. Pol. iv. xi, 'J'he KaM and 
West (’hurchc.s. 1642 Fuu.f.r Ifoly 4- Prof. St, in. vii. 167 
An Fast window welcomes the infant beams of the Sun. 
1693 kvr.r.Y.s Compt, Hard. 1 . 30 'I hcrc are four .sorts of 
Expositions, the Fust, the West, the South and the North. 

D. In (jombinalion. 

l . Combined with sh., as in + east-deal, eastern 
part ; feast-half [cf. ON. austr-kalfr]^ eastern or 


easterly side ; f East-man (see quot.) ; east-sea, 
a sea on the east side of a country, or in an eastern 
region of the world ; formerly also as the proper 
name of the Baltic [ = Ger. Ostsee\ See also 
East-country, -end, -land, -wind, Estru’Be. 
( I'he combs, of this class still in use are now 
commonly written without hyphen, and east re- 
gard eci as an adj.) 

c zooo Ags. iiosp. Matt. ii. 2 We xc-sawon hy.s steorran 
’'ciiNt-dmle. 1 1200 Okmin 16400 A'.rftdale off all wcrclld 
iss Anatole ^ehatvnii. 01300 A’. R. Psatter c\\\\]. ta How 
niikle cstdel stand wcstdel fra. MU.R. Citron, an. 894 
l).'i;ni inonnura b^J o» "east heaife b-’cri: e w'icodon. r laoo 
Okmin 3430 He .lettc a sieorrnc upp o be Hfft . .Onn .tcsi ludlf 
off b^s middcllicrd. t'zioo Destr. 7 'roy 10581 He gnuiniid 
bo greti; a graunt for to haue In the eiitrc of the est halfc. 
z6io Holi.ani) Camden’s Brit. 11. 68 The Oustmans, as one 
would say kstci lings or '‘K.-istmcn, canie out of. .Gcrtnanie 
into Iichind. < 890 K. ACu-hi-m Bj‘da i. xii, hVam V-asi 
s:i: ob wa;sl sae. <130$ St. Kenelm iS in A’. R. (1862) 
48 I eniese fgobi into pe est sfte. 17x0 l.tmd. O'nz. No. 4669/3 
A Danish Frigot arrived from the Ka.st-.Sea. 

1 ). IVcIixed to naine.s of countries or districts, 
usually with sen.'^e * eastern portion of . . as in 
/uisl (iermanyy East London ; often forming the 
recognized rhaTne of a political or admini.strative 
division, as East Pfussia, East Derbyshire. Also 
prefixed to adjs. of teriitorial signification, as East- 
midland, EasLcentral ; and to names of peoples, 
as liasP Goths {- Ostrogoths'), Ea.d- Franks. 

898 O, F. C/inm. ;mi. B94 Norbliymbre ond Ea.stetig)e ha-‘f- 
doii ajms jcscald. 15x3 75 Diurn.Ocenrr. (1833) 40 Vpoun 
tlie xxvj ilay of Septum ni;r, the Hoinert wan eisl-Nisbet. 
156X Daus tr. Buttiniyr on Apoe. '1571) 196 The k;i.slgotlu*N 
Luinhardes, oljt.airied Italy. 1817 Rdin. liri'. XXI X. 49 
The Kast-in.sular tribes have a Lhivulrous ablioriencr of. , 
pi.rsonal abiKu. 1841 W. .Sfai-Oing Italy Sf It hi. II. 55 
The Kiist-Goths liad a strongly tnonarchit al eonstiimioii. 

2 . With jipl. adj., as y east -surprised \ ea.st- 
bound, eastward bournl (chielly in America of 
railway traffic). 

I *S99 Nashk I.f nt. ( 1 87 1 ' 29 By the propurtion of 

I the east-surprised Gadus. .diiieis have tried . .to eonfiguraie 
i a twin-like image of it. i88t Chit ago I'imes 12 Mar., The 
[ fcisl -hound expn ss was held .Tl North PLatle. 1882 7 hue s 
22 Mar. ,5/3 Kast bi)iind freight rales. 

3 . East- south-east, East noi th-east \ the points 
of the comjiass distant 22]" from due Kast ; Rast- 
hy-. South, East -by- North ; the points distant 1 i] ’ 
from due East. Used a.s sh„ adj., and adv. 

*SS 5 I'-iiEN Decades IV. Ind. i. vi, (Aih.) 87 An Kastsouth- 
ccLsie wyndc arose. 1594 Davis Seaman's Seer. 11(107) 14 

k. -ist and by north tai-.oth a degree in .•^ailing iq.-* league*, 
and a mile. 17x3 Lott l. Gas. No. 5141/j A .Sand lies almo-si 
kiist and hy South, half .Soutlicrly from the .Spurn Light. 
1725 Dk Foe Koy. round IV. (1840)84 We. .then stooil away 
i;a*.t, .-irid east by-nortli. Ibiil. 30',* [WcJ stood away, .easl- 
noi th-easi. /bid. 335 A much larger river. . which. . ran cusl- 
by south lowai ds tile ;.«;a. z742Woor.»Bq()i-K iu H anway I'rai*. 
(1762) I. II. xxiii. 98 Alight breeze .springing up at east south 
e.Tst, we weighcrl. 1849 Dana Oeoi, ix. (18501 489 'I'hc cotirse 
of a fis.surc is east-hy-iiorih. 

East (/St), x>. [f. prec.] a. infr. To move, turn, 
or veer towards the cast. ( 'f. Kastino 7 Jb/. sb. b. 
rep. To orientate, liml out one's true po.sition. 

iBflS O. Brownson B /‘.v. V'. 202 H?? must make many a 
turning, .before In', can cast liimsclf. 

Ea*St-COn:]ltry. An c.istern country : in 
18th c. applied spec, to the region of the Baltic ; 
cf. b’.ASTLANi), Kstkk iik. Also attrib. 

1701 J. Law y’md'f (1751) 141 Jsince by them lliry 

will be capabK: of i'ec.civiiu» corn in the east-countrys. 1709 

l. oati. O'rt.i. No. 4604/4 Will be exposed to publick .Salu 
..about 731) (.luarlcrs of Kast-C'ouMiiy Wheat. 1710 Ibid. 
No. 470S/4 Ii. quirt .tI the Works, or Roj'al Kxchange k.Tst 
Couiiiry-W.Tlk in Exchange Time. 1719 IV. Wood Snrr. 
Trade 120 Our'J'rade to the East Indies and K.a-st Country 
is as free to 11 s as ever. 

i Easteo man. 

x6Sx F;. WiiiTAKKit Just. 18 To turn liifornici , 
1 ‘ioinotcr, or kfistec-nian, unless in case uf a Riot, or siu li 
like, the Coic l.able can do no siieh thing but at his own I’cril. 

t Ea*sten, a. Obs. Forms : 3 msten, 6 Sc. 
ostin. [f. East + -en ; cf. Noiithf.n. In qnot. 1205 
the reading lestcrnc ( Kasteun) has been suggested ; 
ill quot. 1549 the word may possibly represent 
(JE. ^astan ; sec East.) a. Belonging to Eastern 
countries : b. Coming from the east ; easterly. 

rz205 Lay. »7393 Kories .arid dukes eke of as.stene woorfilc, 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872)61 The .. cardinal vynd callit 
.subsolanns. .qululk the vulgaris callis c.sim vynd. 

Eft:St-6*Xldi I'he easterly extremity of .'my- 
th ing. In mod. use often spec. The eastern p.art 
of London. Hcncc fia;8t-o*nder, an inlmbilant 
of the E.ast End. 

O. F.. Chron. an. 893 Se mnba is . . let bw^ miclan wuil.n 
east endc be we Andrccl liatad. CZ203 Lay. 28305 I’lc win<l 
him gon wende, Sc stod of ban £cst emic. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1257 Toward be c.st end 01 (iw dale. 1883 Black Shandon 
Belts xxix, Wlial we are doing in the Ka.st-cnd. X884 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Aug. ii/i 'Tlic stereotyped Kast.ender of 
London. x886 /bid. 38 Apr, i/i The Easl-enders have 
several nd van i ages, .over the West-enders. 

Easter (rst.")!), F'orms : i (as pi.) ^astron, 
-nn, -an, -u, -o, Northumb, 6aatro, dostro, 
4ostru; (ns sing,) Castro, Northumb. Nostro; 
genit. (as pi.) eastreno, -ana, etustra ; (as sing.) 
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^astran, Northumb, totres, Nostros; aoastran, 
eastron^ 3, 5 eastre, 3 -6 esterne, 4-6 eator, (4 
heatem), 5 aater(e, 68bren(e, eesterne, eatryn, 
6e8tur, 6-ea8tor. [OE. dW/rj wk. fern.®- OHO. 
bstara ; more freq. in plural eastron^ corresponding 
to OHG. Sstoron (MUG., mocKG. oitem pi.) ; the 
strong forms occas. a|:)pcaring seem to h.ive been 
derived ftom the combining form eastor-, Jla'da 
Temp. Rai, xv. derives the word from Eostre 
(Northumb. spelling of J^astre), the name of a 
goddess whose festival was celebrated .qt the vernal 
equinox ; her name (r—OTeut. ^amtrCm- cogn. w. 
Skr. usrd dawn; sec East) shows that she W'as 
originally the dawn^goddess.] 

1 . One of the great festivals of the (.‘hrislian 
C'hurch, commemorating the resurrection oi Christ, 
and corresponding to the Jewish passover, the name 
of which it bears in most of the European langs. 
(Gr. iraaxd, ad. Ileh./ijv/A, L. ptischa^ Er. PAques^ 
It. Pasquiij Sp. Pascuii, Du. pask ). According to 
the moilem rule it i.s ol>.s(?rvcd on the first Sunday 
aflcrthe e:ilcM:dar full moon — i.e. ‘nolthe actual lull 
moon, but the 14th day of the calendar moon’ 
Butcher) -“-which happensonor next after 21 March. 
In ordinary language EasRri^ often ap[.>licd to the 
entire week commencing with Easter Siinrlay. 

K. AIlprio* liaeda v. xxL 1 c das tide KaslrMia 
ecclice hi;.aldan wille, ('1050 .Ajrs. Chast. in Wr.-VViilcker 
471 cast Til n. /iizaj O. li . C krou. i\\\. iioi Heold 

sc cynt; lleaiiri]^ Ids hired .. tu Kastran on WiiiLcastrc. 
riaoo i'rin. Coil. Horn. u>i pc |»rc da^c hiroren estre 
[bcii) clcped swid:i)^os. cxa5o iicn. tV Kx. 3a&P* Dor-of in 
cslcruc he wc wuncii Seueiu; siftes to fiinl cumun. 1 1300 
St. Hrandan 148 'J'Jirr !;e sliulle this beo. 1389 in 

aids (1S70) 35 pc sunci:l.*y foiirliiyllic aftiT esicrnc. 
t 14SO Chron. i't/od. 785 pis mita. Ic was pus . . y do, In 
pe A.^tcre nexste alter hurre body tly«?ngr-, (.1440 I'romp. 
f'ttr:*. 143 Kestoru*', /V/Av/i<f. 1450- *530 il/j'rr. Our f.iuxyr 
^•78 rrom passyi.n S. .inlay tyl Ivaerne. z48o(?axion Citron. 
t\Hg. ccxxxiii. ie,'i4 The clerjiyc ..wold not nr.iunte vulo 
I'istre next ooinynv;. 1593 jHoukkh AVt/. Pol. iv. xi, Keep, 
iny tlie feast of Kaster on live .same day the Jews kept 
ihciis, 1655 KiM.Lt.u t //. //isf. n. .ss 'fhe .Spiin;;timc, wherciii 
the Feast of Buster, .was ccle lira ted. 1783 I’Kti'Srr.t'VG/r- 
rn/>t, Chr. 11 . VIII. ia.> 'J'lie first . . festival . . that w'as oh- 
s'- rved. . was 1837 Howitt Kur. Lifr vi. iv. ti8<iy) 

43a lixster was the i;rc;it festival uf the Church. 
t 2 . The Jewish passover. Oh. 

971 BVukl. Horn, (ij Ita'leiid cwom syx daj^iim ter ludea 
castrum. < loixi A^s. Cosp. .Mark xiv. i ^lifter twani d.i- 
sum waaon easiron. 1398 'I'klvisa Hurth. De P. R. ix. 
x.xxi. (141351 sfiO iCsicr is eallyil in Mbrewc Phase, that is 
p;n:syn;;'.e oilier p.iss;i;.;c. 1535 CovKHDACk E' 4 i‘k. xlv. at 
V|Mjn y - xiiij. dayi: of the first inoin ih ye .slial kepe F.a'.lei. 
*563 ai)tn:iit-s 11. IP/tiisutntay t. itSsn' 4S3 Baaer, a great, 
and .solemne least among the Jewes. 1611 I’liu i; Acts 
\ii. 4 Intending after Kasler to bring; him fourth, 
ti. Comb, and altt ib. 

a. (Uivious combination.K ; in sense i, as vaster- 
festival^ -^ij^ambolSf Awlidays^ -iamb i^scc also b;, 

moniitiy^^ •[ -morrou'i, t -pence ^ -.Snndajt {Monday ^ 

- i'uesday^ etc.), ■//</«% -it me, -zvecl:. 

1 1380 \Vv< i.ir .SV/-W. Sid. VVfs. JI. tjj On Fester nione- 
dai. 1460 in J‘ot. %’ri. .y A. IWtus (18661 24.1 He ros on 
eslryn inorw'c. .1440 Oi'sta Rovr. Ixii. vo6 (Add. .M.S.i Our 
T.ord Jhf'sii C'ri.st, ilio wliu hc many desire for to nuiisshe, 
and nainly in ICslcnie tyme. 14.. Prosr .St. Hrattdau 
(iVreyi 39 A plate lykc Paradyse wherein they sliold kepe 
tlivyr F.estcrtydt;. 13x7 'I’okkisc.ton Pilgr. (18841116 'I'her 
wc a botle. . Ksier t-.vyn, Bsli-r Bay, And also Kslcr mun. 
day . . F.ster 'Fewysday . . wc I h'paiiyd. 1676 M akvki.i, Mr. 
.V/y//>Xv* Wks. 18/5 IV. 11 [Sfime) would .. h.'ivc ventur’d 
I heir coller-fariliing, yea their Kits t< r- pence by advance. 
173a Land. Liaz. No. 0o5:i/j 'riie Kastei-nolid.iys having 
passed. 1815 Scon J.d. of hks \\\. xxviii, How there the 
Faster ^arubuF pass. 1836 in t'cibl^elt Rur. Rides 11 . 193 
'riic hou.se l.imbs and tlie early Eastcr-kunbs. 1885 Manch, 
Exam. 6 .Apr. 5/2 'I'he weather this P'.astcrlide is bright. 

b. Special combs., as easter-book, an account- 
book ior recording caster - dues ; easier -duos, 
money payable at Piaster to the parson of a parish 
by the parishioners ; ooster-eggs, eggs painted 
in bright colours, which it was (and, by a partial 
revival, still i.s) customary to present to friends at 
Easier (= PACE-Ktios) ; eastoxveve, f-evon, the 
evening, and hence the day, before Easter Sunday ; 
toaster-lamb, the paschal lamb; ©astor-offor- 
ivig ^ easier - dues \ formerly also used for the 
paschal sacrifice ; eoster-Buppor, the pa.ssover ; 
easier-taper [L. ccrcus paschalis\ a taper used in 
church ceremonies at Easter. Also Eastkr-day. 

1546 Mrm. Ri/on ;Surlec.si III. 10 Item tlic •Easter Bookc 
conimunihus Annis, Ixvjj. vin<Y. 1643 Fiii.i.i:r A 
.St. III. XXV. 229 Ncces.sity will, .make him study his Ea.'itcr- 
book more then all other Writers. 2835 Hone Krvry-day Rk. 
1 . 426 * Easter Eggs. .p.ass about at K.astcr week under the 
name Qipask, /rtj/f,or /ottfegus. c laoo Trin, Colt. Horn. 93 
On "e.slereuen goii ahuicn l>e lantstun. 1594 Hookek Fact. 
Pol. V. (16171 391 That one Sabboih or Saturday which fallelh 
out to bcc the Ka-ster-eiie. 1398 Haki.uvt Voy. I. 66 Vpon 
Easter even wc were called vnlo the tent. 1333 Coverualk 1 
Esdr. vii. 10 They that came out of captiuyte, kyllcd the 
•caster lambe. 1567 Goi.uing De Mom&y xxx. 4B1 Jesiu the 
true Easterlamb. 2^7 T revisa JhtigdeH. (Rolls> II. 339 1 o.huc 
oflTrede be *F.stcrofl^nge. x8x8 Bkntkam Ck. Were 

it only by Ea-ster-ofTcrings. 1348 Upali., etc. Erasm. Par. 
Marie xiv. 15 There prepare you for vs our ^easier souper. 


x 848 Secret Soc. Mid. Ages 361 The ‘bone . . he had filled wit h 
the wax of an *Faster-ta|)er, and with incense. iBzB Cruise 
Djrcst II. 477 The tine levied, .in *^stcr term 1697. 

Easter, sb:^ dial. Forms : 6 asiire. 9 ester, 
7“ easier. Sec oUo Astkk. [a. OF*, aistre, astre 
(mod.F. dire) hearih.] (See quot.) 

\^x SchoU-house of Women in Hazlitt E. P, P. IV. 129 
Bad her take the f>ut. .set it .aboouc upon the a.*;tire. 2^4 
Ray A' C. WtE., Foster, the back of the chimney or chim- 
ney stock. 2848 A. it. I.eifstershire Wds., plster, buck of 
the fire-place. ^ My buy. .is us bhtek a.s the Ester.' 

t Ea'Star, a, Obs, Also 4 estor, b Sr. eister. 
[peril. Comparative of East tOE. had iasterra ) ; 
possibly suggested by Du. ooster- in compounds.] 
Nearest the east; eastern (part of a country, a 
building, etc.). Also in ctirnb., as easier board. 

2387 Tkkvisa Higdeu ii 865> I. 257 Boeiny.'! is |>c firsle 
priiumce of hut esii-.r (•ermunkt. 1313 7^ I)iurn. Ocenrr. 
(18331 *9 Jjoiies Oilvillis soiu; (was resluiril) to his himlis of 
eister Weymes. 2^91 IfAKivr:TON tr. Ariosto's Orl, Eur. 
xxiit. vi, 'riie dawning brake, and alt the Faster parts were 
fa|l_ of light. 1633 R. Hawkins I'oy. S. Sea (ifi47) J17 
'I'liis b.ay is all Kandie and cleane ground on the caster part. 
JNd. 135 One evening, Unng calmc, and .1 gootlly cleare in j 
the eastcr-boord, 1 willed mir .aiii.hor to b«.* weyed. 1708 
l.oud. Gaz. No. 4430/4 1 be 'I’tiw II of Ansi rullui- Faster. 2777 
Watson Philip it 1 17931 I. x*. 448 Covering it from north lo 
south, that i*;, from the Ftislt-r lo the Wester Schcld, with 
water. 1816 Scott Old Mort. x, He’.s keeping guard o’er 
Mihiwoud in the caster round of llic tower. 

Ea‘Ster-da‘y. For forms swe Easteu. [DE. 
castor-diKgy f. raslar- combining form of eastron, 
Eastku ; some of the MIO. and early mod. forms 
arc f. tlie genit. or nom.] Easter Sunday. 

r2275 Lauth, Dotn. 41; Uwilc snntie-dei is to locnn alsw.'t I 
ester dci. .'2300 Trin. Coll. It out. in Forte 1 h*ih; Jmresrlai 
hiforen estreiie tlai. Ibid. 99 pis dai is clejied fslre dui, 
2398 T kevtsa Earth. Dr P. R. ix. xxxi. (T495) 367 litstcr 1 
daye is tyme of gkulnevw. 1447 Bokkniiam Srynrys 
i8;j On esterne day next folwyng. i48oCAxrijN Drsi.r, tint. 

29 He helde vnlawftilly eMtnd.iy. 2517 Tokkinc.ton Pilgr. 
u3S4i,s 3 He sawc. -CTisie ly.M-n v]ion Kslern Day. /tx64t 
.Si'CKi.iNi: liallad Wisiding Poems (1648.1 j8 No sun upon 
an F.Tstcr day Is half so fine a sight. 

Ea'Btenng, ///. a. rare. [? f. E ASTKK a. i- 
-iMi ci. Shifting caslw.iril. 

2876 Mokkis Sigurd tu. 202 As the custcring wind shtill 
lead. 

t Ea’sterling. Obs. cxc. P/ist. [app. f. Ivastku 
a, t-hiMJ, piob. after Du. oostcrling. 

'fhe word seems not lo have been ftnuid as Kng. befute 
l6lh c. In A nj'lo- French and Atiglo-l.:it. s/rr/ingutv, r.i/, r. 

.'ippear in the i.ph c., but uidy in the sense ol ‘ster- 
ling penny’ or ‘pennyweight* (cT. l/bne steriirusiftm, sfrri- 
Irnsis mouetiV in Drdcricur, V'italis, a 1142); in Matt, Paris 
mourta rsterlingorton seems lo nus'in ‘ the cuin.tge «..f sterling 
lennies ', not * the coin of the easterlings ’ ; nor do A F.plu.Tses 
ike ‘\int .swut/ deslf.i lings’, 'cinkannte mars desli rlings’ 
sliow esterliugs was und«Tsiood lo be the iiarne of a 
peojile. 'fhe anti(pi.Tiies uf ibe i(>tb and i7lh <•„ litnvcvcr, 
assumed that the ‘esterlirig* was so called as liavin.g been 
coined by the Fastcrlings or flansc merciiants; heme they 
Use eastern ug money as a traiisl. of nioneta t stcrlingorum, 
etc. See .SrKKi.iNc;.j 

A native of the cast. 

1. spec. A native uf eastern Germany or iJie 
Baltic coasts ; chiefly applieil tu the citi/ens of the 
llatise towns. 

1534 Wkioiiilsiky Chrrn. (18751 1 . 24 AHs Gray, and 
Wulfe, .111 Fsierliiige. 2538 Lixano ft in. VI. 57 Many 
K>lerlingt;s were buried there, 2398 Haki.iiyt Coy. 1 . 6 
Witland is apiierteining to the Easterlings. 1622 .SeKifi* 
i/ist. Of. Frit. IX. xvii. « 16321 C78. i668Caui.n Disc. Prude 
(cvl 4I 127 I’he n.'mes, .Swedes, Holsteincrs, and all Kastcr- 
lin.gs, who. . im|iiirt . . Fkistern C^tinniodities. i66a Fiii.i.i-.k 
Worthiest x.xiii. 67 The High-I>uli.h of the Hans Ti.'wns 
. .(known by the n.amc of Kasicrliug.si. 2771 (.Iomism. Hist. 
Fng. 1. 251 The city orWexford, and the two adjoining dis- 
tricts, .were then in possession of the Faster! ings. 

b. attrib, Easterihtg money : see clymulugy. 
i6o5Cami)kn Rnti. (1657) 184 Money coinod in the East 
parts of Gvrm.Tny . . was called Easterling moiu^y. 2641 
'Pertttes de la Ley 176 Guillmlda 7 'eutonicorum is u.sed f li- 
the fraternity of Ea.stcrliiig Merchants in London called ilie 
Slilyard. 1677 Yarranion Fng. lmpron\ 145 A 'i’ax being 
laid upon these ICasterling (doihcs. 1872 J. C. Aijams in 
C. i.)avies Afetr. Syst. 111. 112 I'hc Rochelle and e.Tslcrling 
IMjund wa.s therefore the .same. 

C. A ship of (jtrniany or the Bailie countries. 

2363 Mirr. Mag., Hastings xxi. 3 At hand whole fleet of 
r.a.sterlynges. 263J3 St.\m-orii Pnc. Hib. xi. (i8«j! 593 
The .ships that were de.scrycd being a Fleet of Fu.sli:iiin.4s. 

d. [iransl. Anglo-1,. rslerlingusA^ The weij^lit 
of the e.'tsterling or sterling penny ; a permy-weijjlit, 

2*ir of an ounce. 

2605 Camden Rem. (i637> *^5 ® i»oiiiid there ought to 

be eleven ounces, two Easterlings and one ferliug, and the 
other ulliiy. 

2. gen. An inhabitant of an eastern eoiuitry or 
district ; also, a membt rof the liastern Church, arch. 

2562 Haij.s tr. Dulliniirr 49 Apoc. (15731 279 bj.'’In. . 2215 
he (Pcjpo Innocent 1111 Iwlde a generall courrsefl in Latc- 
rnne, wiicrin warre was dccl.ared :igayn.st the Eastcriinges. 
2365 Calfhiel Ansiv. Treat. Crosse (1346) 156 Jolm, the 
legale of the Ka.ster!ings, brought forth another rea.srjn. 
>577 Eiikn & WiLLF-s Hist. Traxt. 230 b, 'J'he farre South 
asterlynges doc kin>W’ this parte of F.uro[ie by no other 
name tlien Porlujjalk x6c» l Ic»i.i.ANn A mm. MarcelL xxxi. 
xvi. 431 The. .regiment of East ta lings I Or-/>«/i*//j///rw/ri.e 
Saracenorum^ got llit: upper hand, Jer. ’rAYLoK Ct. 

Fxemp. III. XV. 84 It w-ts a customcof the Easterlingi!>,atKi 
of the Roman Empire generally. 2688 Hr. Parkkr Reasons 
Abrog. Test 207 Mahomet gives them that name of ?,ahii, 


hecau.se they lay Eastward from Arabia, for so the Word 
signifies Easti ifing.s. x8x6 SouiiikY Left. (1856) HI. 19 Of 
all the Easterlings, the i*crsians ai-e the worst. 1855 KiNtat- 
eky Wesiui. J/o. iiBOi) 4 One west countryman can fight 
two castcrlings. 1870 Moukis Earthly Par, H. ill. 224 
With Easterlings and his own cotiniry-folk they. dealt. 

3. See (jUUt. 

i8ot Ci. MtiNiAc;u Ornith. Diet. (1833) i6x Easterling, a 
name for the Smew. 

t Ea*8terl^, a. i Obs. [f. Ea.stkk sb. + -JiY b] 
Bertailiilijj to Easier or to the p.issover. 

nooo Ags. Cosp. l.uke ii. 42 Hy foroii to hluru.salcrn to 
pam ca.sterliciiii frft(.ilMr. < 2275 i.awh. flom 89 Das fifti 
da^cs fraiii l>iiu esterlii ht. dcii* hcoft alle ihalvtde lo aiie 
licrunge. 2430 2330 Myrr. Our Padye 135 Pryncyiially 
aiiiungest thc-sc cstinily solcmpnyies. 

Ba8terlynl*st:>jli),rt.-i.and rti/v. [?f EAHTRKd. 
+ -LY ; cf. Dll. oosterlijk in same se.n.sc.] A. adj. 

1. Silunled towards the ensl. 

2548 'I'hom.xs Hut. Gtam., (.V//-« 67 /r, castcrlic. 1600 Don- 
LAND Ornith. Miirol. 87, 1 would have ihc FasicrlyFrumi 
to foi l( * w the bc.st iiia ni ler, 2653 M oe 1 v: 1 B t. n n 1:1 ilealth 's 

ISnprov. (17461 85 Easterly 'I’owns . . are more whoiesume 
than the wc-itcrly. 2751 PiiitriVAi. in Phil. Prans. XI. VI I, 
j 2 i 3 (Joiidati; being phmed in the road lo Mtdiolanuin shew;* 
it to be eastcily of Gliesler. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky 
'I'lic most easterly part of this constellation. 

2. Coming Iroin the cast : chiefly uf the wind, 
rarely ol merchandise. 

>559 Morwy'nc: Evouym. 399 'I’hen kepe by itself an iince 
of ca-slerly saffron well bcaum. x6a6 Bacon Syha 66a 
(.’old and Kxsierly Wind.s. iwa L)k. KitiiMosn in Burke’s 
Corr. (1844) b jV 9 Going to Uppark in lias easterly wind, 
h.is made me i[u|te ilk 2816 J. Smii'h Panorantd St. ff Art 
II. 43 1 be wind in the Atlantic .is tdnmst always easterly. 

B. ad?./, in an ea .stein position or iliivction. Ol 
the wind : Eroin the 1.1.51, or a point nearly east. 

1635 lito RicioN Tran. 11844) 77 Dining this time the wind 
stood most easterly. 2692 Eoud. Gas. It blew hard 

Fasierly. 1691 R ay ( 'rrntirn 11. ■ 1 701 1 ros To them that live 
mure e.'isterly. ^ 1820 .‘scui r Monasi. iii, To get iiiio the 
little valley of (dendearg be had to procecti cafiicriy. 

Easter-ma*giant, xna*ngiant. dial, in 

Cninbt rlaml, llit* green top.s *»1 Bi.stort (E. Polygo- 
num Distorta) Yvhich tire eaten (Hiittcn and H.). 
t Ea'Btermost, »/- Obs. [(. jc.istkk a. t -most, 
in |>lacf uf the earlier EA.kT.M(iMT; cf. bettermost, 
nppetmost, elc. Now' supei sitUmI by EiAHTKUN- 
Most.] Most easterly ; siuialed iaithest to the cast. 

>555 Ei;1‘N Detadrs li\ Ind. lAib. ) 381 'I’he custeriiiusi 
tree is the hyghest, 2624 Rai mk.ii Hist. World 11, 287 The 
. . I'iiisti-.r most nils olTyre, 17^ Collect. Coy.lir Trtvtt. III. 
5i/.r The bigger Islantl , . i.s ihc l.iastorinu.st, 283a J. C. IIakk 
in Philological Mum u/u 1. J75 I’he euslcnnost Pelasgian 
country on the Propontis. 

Rastern t/ '.si, mu'!, a. and sb. Forms ; i das- 
turno, .3 ostrin, .tostren, cstcrn(©, 6-- 7 eostorne, 

7 ©astorn. [OE. caslo nc -- (.)S. htruni, OIKi. 
bstrvni (wind), ON, — (TPeUl. 

trthijo-, f. *auslr- F>«t; lor the suffix cvz/ri- (?®. L. 
■uneu.?) cf. northern, sonihern, westerni] 

A. adj. 

1, Of or pertaining lo the east side of the 
world, to countries in the F^ast, or to the empire 
of the Fiast ; dwelling in the F.last ; Oriental. 
Eastern Church : the great communion otherwise 
ealletl the Greek Church, Eastern question ; a 
general lermfor the political problems relating to 
F’.a.sit.rn Europe. 

aiooo .‘Ig.^. Gloss, ill Wr. -Wiilcker -.'^S Ft>i ittayi, vaNleriie 
tuiiRi lwilr;3(,'in. a 2300 ( ursor ff/. 1 1 388 A prophet of e.sirln- 
laml, bight huhiuin, ciafti and h;d«l. 1393 iL>DKM< t.n/. 
Pol. IV. xi, His drsin; was tb:il of ihi- two the Kfislcrne 
Church should rather yield. 2606 .*sii,\ks. .-/«/. .y Ct. v. ii. 
311 Oh F;i.slerne St.'irre. 273* Port-, /.'.vt. Man 11. 27 A-, 
F.'istcin prie.sis in giddy circles run. 2872 .Moj:i.i;y I 'oltaire 
iiSfiOi 8 t 'I’hc simple political cuTu eptiuii ol an e,'islL'rii tale, 
a giK)d-tfnipei'i:d de.spui with u riiige vi/ier. 

2, Eying towards the etibt; having a posilioii 
relatively east ; facings eastward. 

>593 Siiaks. Riih.Jt, III. ii. yj Hr (llicsunlfin:.-. (heprowd 
tops u( the Faslernt’ J’iiirs. 2667 Mm.ion t\ P. iv, 541 The 
eastern Gate of Paradise, a 1719 Ai<di.son iJ. , 'I'he cicstern 
end of the isle ri.sts up in j)iei.ii i(‘i:s. 1841 W. Si’Ai.DlKKi 

Hilly -V It. 1 st, II. 'I'lie gicaic.st names i^f the church con- 
tinued lo he found in the casleni (juaitcr ol tiu; empire. 
x86o ’I’vNoAi.T. o’/ift . I. § 11. 74 A pale light now uvetbpread 
the eastern .sky. 

b. Having an east ward direction, rare, 
a 27x9 Aimjison 'J. A r.liip at s«'a has no certa’m method in 
cither her easlcrn or w«.‘^t,.•lIl vuyagi s. 

3, Of the wind : Blowing from the cast. /oe/. 
aiooo C.rdntons Gen. 315 ((..Ir.i Donne cym 3 on uhtan 

CRstcrne wind. 2590 Sii.mcs. . 1 //,/.?. lit. ii i.\•^ Fan’d with 
the Fa.stcrrie wiiide. 1762 Fai.coni-.r .ShiMvr, i. (K.) When 

evestern hreeves yet enervale rise. 1849 1 r.NNTSoN ✓! /<,://, 'y- 

Crt. 52 She was sharper than an ea-.tern wind. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of the East ; an 
oriental, b, A iiu iriher of the Eastern Church. 

c 1000 .Tai Ru: 7 '’^''l'h''aitv' ib/iBosw.) Se wer watts i^wihe 
ma rc hetwiJx ealltiiii c.n.ttrriuiTi. z86a J. Gadsbv in Spur- 
geon Treas. Da/'. P.s. exix. 136 Most of tlie easterns shed tears 
nim:ii more copiously than the people of Eu rope. 2863 Pu.SK\ 
Truth En^. Ch. Co S. Melrliiis rcniuiiml in the conuimnioii 
of t he F.;i.sierns. 28841 iraphic 4 Gel. -jCu/a 'I'hcse degene- 
rate Fasienis, who . - rush at mid devour Fretidi novels of 
the lowc.st type. 

liciicc Ea'Bterner (U. S.), an inhabiUiit of one 
of the caslcru or New F-ngland slates. 
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1864 Lowkli. Diglotv P. Wks. (1879) 246 One hears such 
nut seldom amnn.” ns Kasterners. 

Easternly / ’snoanli ),/?.& adv. [f, prec. + -lt.] 
f A. adj. .'Situated to the eastward, or on tlie 
(.Mst side ; of the wind, blowing from the east ; 
Eastbklv. Ohs. 

1594 Hi.uNnKviL Exerc. viiL (cd. 7) 790 You shall easily 
draw the TCastcmly Meridians. 16x4 Kalkigii Hhi, World 
I. 31) These hut test reginn.s of the world, .are refreshed with 
M d.'iily Knle of Knsternely wind. 1688 f.ottd. Gas. No. 
^325 'I Volhiiiia, the most Easterrily Vro%'inr.c of liiihuania. 

B. adv. t ft- eastern position {ohs.), b. In 
an eastern manner ; after the fashion of the Ea.slerns 
{ram). 

1765 in Phil. Trans. LV. 76 Somewhere about 

the place I), a little less eastenily than the point of the 
sand. d lhff 4 .ruM 9 June 7a4, i Men who know nothing 
of the Kast...'ind camiut think e;isternly. 

Sastenmioat (/ Stommdst, -nu^iist), a. [f. 
as picc. -f -MOST ; cf. Eastkjimo-st, Easimost.] 
Situated farthest to the e.ast ; also [nofu'c^usc], of 
a character most essentially oriental. 

1830 I.VKi,L Priuc. Geot, U875) 11. III. xli. 418 'I'hc species 

are most nunieroiis in the KasternmoKt ishiiids. 1859 Smilks 
Stif^honsen 51 'J'he natlway . . cru.sscs this road chise by the 
c.'istcrnmust end of the cottage. i86t S i .xnlf.y Etisl. CA. i. 
(1869I 5 Easternmost of all the Eastern Churches, eastern- 
most in thought and custom .always, and easternmost in 
situation also. x88^ Eriw AV/. Xni. /»’. 675 The 

defendant.s' colliery is the oaslernuiost in the group. 

t X'Xldia. Ohs. exe. at t rib. I' onntrly 

used =( 77 /tf)EAST Indies. East India Company. 
a company formed for carrying on an East Indian 
ti.aile, es]»ccially the English company incorpo- 
rated in 1600, and described in its charier a.s ‘ The 
Company of Meichants of London trading to the 
East Imfies*, which from 1773 exercised political 
power in the East, and had the chief jjart in the 
admiiustration of the affairs of llindostan, till 
185S, when the government was assumed by the 
f 'rown. East India Jly^ an East Indian species 
of Caniharis or f)lister-fly ; East Indiaman, a 
ship of large tonnage engaged in the Ea.st India 
trade. 

1634 Sir T. llKKHhRi- Trav. 187 , 1 account so farre of East 
India, as i.s from cighlceiu; dogn-t;.-; north. . to . .Cape 
rein. 1^5 E. Turkv A Voyage to East India. 

<(x69I JU1YI.E Wks. VI. 192 <K.) Our own L-ight East India 
ships . . .arc all safe in our liarhours. 1703 Loud, Gas. 
No. 398«.»/4 host a New East-lndia Comp.anjrs Bond .. for 
130/. Stfki.k Tatter No. 31 Pa A Boatswain of an 
Ea.st- India Man. 1809 K.T ..\NGFoKi) Introd. Trade 49 The 
East India Company was incorpor.itcd .about . . 1600. 1844 

I, n. Bkoi;{:iia.m ttrit. Comt, xx. 11862) 395 The crew of a 
West Indiaman oran East Tndiani.an. 

b. In Anglo-Indian use sometimes aftrih. — 

KtJRA><TAN. 

1831 Asiatic Iml, New Ser. VI. 11. 106 .Some elaborate 
speeches. .were delivered by membtirs of the East-India 
i.iMntmiuity. 

Ea:8t Z'ndian* a. an<l sh. [f. as prcc. 4--AN.] 

A. lus adj. 1 . Of or pLTt.'iining to the ICast Indies, 

ISS3 Et.u?M Treat. Mno tnd. <y\ib.) 8 The Ilandf.s of 

Moluent situate in I he m.ayncEa.stc Indi.an Se.a. x6ox Iloi.- 
iand Pliny 1 . 105 From the r.o.ast of the Ea.st Indian sea. 

2 . In Anglo-Indian use ; -Euuasian a. 

1831 Asiatic ^ml. New .Ser. VI. 11. u./j The C.alrutla 
£aht-Indian pctitiun. 1849 Cah utla XI. 74 1'hc pre- 
sent .situation and pTos^iects of the Eusl--[iidi.aii b<.idy. 

B. ns sb. A Eurasian. 

1831 Asiatic Jml. New Ser. VI. ii. 106 A meeting of F..ast. 
Indians took place at the Town Hall, Calcutta 

XI. 74 The Ea.st- Indians obtained the [irivilegc of sitting 
on ihe. .Juric.s. 

Sa^st Z'ndiaS. A gcograidiical term, in- 
cluding Hindtistan, Further India, and the islands 
beyond. Upi^osed to the West Indies or Central 
American islands. 

Shark. Merry IV. i. Hi. 79 They shall be my East 
iina West Indies, .and I will trade to them both. /1 1667 
Cowley Mistr, (1710) I. 82 Mine her fair F..ast. Indies were 
above. 1837 Penny Cyct, IX. 252 The Ea.st indies include 
also the islands of the Indian Ocean. 

Basting (/ stiQ), vbl. sb. [f. East-i--ino1 .] 

1 . Naut. ‘ The course matle good, or gained to 
the eajitward’ (Adm. Smyth). 

i6a8 Otgry Voy.Medit.{\Z^%\ 91 For easting .and westing, 
great diligence is required not la fall Into error. 16&A 
liucaniers Atnrr. 11. (1698) 169 My whole easting 1 reckoned 
to be now 677 Leagues and i of a league. 1748 Anson Voy. 

II. iv. fed. 4> 233 NVithout hailing in for the main to secure 
our c.asting. 1781 Hi.acorn in Phil. Trans. LXXl. 339 We 
. . nuadc .some ea.sting to keep clear of the daiigerous'slioals. 
i8oa Playfair Illustr. ffution. The, 230 To compute from 
the observed bearings the amount of all the ,. easting or 
Westing, i860 L Bii.ton in Merc, Mar. Mag^. VII. 289, I 
r.an down my casting in 38® .S. 

2 . An approach to an ea.sterly direction ; a slop- 
ing or veering eastwards. (.)f a wind or ocean 
current : A shifting eastward of the point of origin 
tvasterlv direction. *• 

.»a 55 MACHv 77 o'.t. Geoi>, Sea vii. 344 That dturrml rota* I 
timi dues impart c,asting to these winds there is no doubt, 
186a r>ANA A/fiv. 5 39 In Maine the courses [of the 

V” have an unusual amount of easting. 1865 

I ** VI I * HrvKale . . has there 

1** V?® easting in it, and may well have blown 

M. Paul from Crete thither. 


3 . Of a heavenly body : The reaching the eastern 
point of its app.arent daily path. 

1883 Pkoctok Gi. Pyramid lii. 130 Tlie casting, southing, 
westing, and northing of heavenly bixlies. 

Bastland Stiand). [f. East -f Land.] 

1 . a. gm. An eastern country or district. Now 
only poet, f b. spec, (in i4th-i 7th c.; : The lands 
bortlering on the l-laltic. 

<: xooo yEu-'uic 6 Vm. xxtx. t Wltodlice he [Jacob] com to 
)>a:in castlmide. a taas Leg. K at A. $34 Wtt(ie.st h,i weren 
of alle l>c iiietsires |iict weren in eslloiide. c laas .St. Kenelm 
43 Of westsex jit of humherlond ; ^ of estloiid. Wyclif 
Gen. xxix. i l.acob thamie forth goon, cam into the cst 
loond. 15.. Linof-say (Ptt.scottie> Chron, Scot. <18141.357 
Mr. Noniiaiid Galloway .. was iu the eastland. Ii8^ 
Mouiils Earthly Par. 111 . iv. 185 And emeralds from fur 
en.st lands brought.] 

2. iittrib. 

*379 t^tem. R i/Am ^HurtecR) III. 102 Et in iiij Estlandborde 
[/. e. planks from Norway) emp. ad ponend. subtus le Table 
. . ISf/. 1580 /itr'cNf. (i8i$j jot (Jam.) Item, in the chalnicr of 
delsaiie stand l>ed of cistland tymmer witli ruf and pannell 
of the same, a x6t8 Kaleigh /hv. Ski/>pinj^ 10 South ptirt of 
the Ifaltick, or Fkistland Sea. x668 Cuilu Disc. Trade 
Ved. 4) 127 Tlie Eastland .and Norway Merchants, who atrirni 
. . their Trade i.s much <tct:)incd since the pas.Hiiigthe Act of 
Navigation. X691 T. 1 I[alk 1 Acc. Ntnu Invent, p. xix, 
W'ould . .Mtnd a great deal of Money for Eastland Fiir. 1703 
Lomi. GaR. N o. 3H80/4 Two of the Convoys to our homeward- 
bound Eastland Fleet. 17*7 W. Mathek Vug. Man ' s Corny. 
410 The Eastland Company . . enjoying by their ch.artcr . . the 
Trade of. . Norway, Swccdland, Poland. 1734 Watts Rcliij. 
Juv. (17891 184 Phroniinus, a considerable east-l.and mer- 
chant. 1870 Morrls Earthly Par. in. 408 Howgoe.s it then. 
With him--thy kinsman, mid the Easlhmd men? 

Mcncc t Sft'atlatidislL /r., ohs. 

1605 Vkrstkuan Dec. Jntell. Ep. Ded., High, Low, and 
EasLlandish T'eutontcke. 

Ea'Stlinfff tz., -lingSv (H^v. Sc. In S east- 
lin, -liu8. p. E.\HT -f -LiNi!, with adverbial geni- 
tive -J. Cf. Backuncss.] 

A. adj. Of the wind ; Easterly. B. cuiv. In an 
easterly direction. 

X7a5 Kamsav Gentle Sheyh. t. ii, This [elm] shiidds the 
other frac the castlin blast. 1766 Ko.ss //rtenore 58 1 J.am.) 
Ay hading eastlins, as the grouml did fa*. 1789 Bokn.s Let. 
y. Tennant 7 T'his blae i-.astlin wind. 

BastlUOat (/'Stmnst, -mt/xst), a. Also 6 Sc. 
eistxneat. [OE. had castmest atlj., supcil. f. East 
adv. -W-, -j/*, suffixes (see -mo.st) ; but continuity 
h not proved, and the word was ])rob. formed 
afresh at a later period.] That is most easterly in 
position. Now poet . ; sec East krn. most. 

•535 -Stkwaht Cron. Scot. II. 201 The cistinest part of 
Britune to the sc. 1587 Witts hr tnv. JV. C. {i860) 11 . 3c»6 
The e.astmostc bed, next to the windowc, in the nye 
chamlierj 1717 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. /mi. 1 . yiii. 75 
Biissora i.s the c.Lstmost City . . in the i'lirkish Duminiuns, 
x8a5 r,n. Cockhukn Mem. i. 2 My father purchased the 
ca.stino.st house on the south side of the Mc.adows. 1^0 
Morris Earthly Par. TL iii. 12 Up the eo&tmost of Inc 
beech -.sloiics brown He turned. 

Bastre, var. Eastku sb,^ Sc 2, also of Estuk. Obs. 
Eastward (i‘*stwojd), adv. and a. [f. East t- 
-WAKD ; OE. had castcwcard\e adv., t'astanweard 
adj., but the mod. adj. is proliably merely a use of 
the adv.] A. oiiv. 

1 . Towards the east ; in an eastern direction : 
a. of motion. 

9S9 Chart. Edgar in Cod. Dipl. VI. 8 Donon to holan die 
castwairde, 1197 R. Clouc. 41 pis ITcartles benne wemde 
forp Estwrtrd «uer fa.ste. 1393 Lanul. P. PI. C. 11. 133 Allc 
bat ban wel y-wroght wcmien pey .shiille F.stwardc to 
heuene. c 1440 Vork Myst. .xxvHi, 18 Whedir is he walked, 
E.stewai'dc or westc? 1553 EdIiN Treat. Niw Ind. (.•\rh.,i9 
Sayling Eastward by the coastes of Aphricu. 1611 Birlk 

I kings xvil. 3 Gel thee hence, and tuinc thee Easlwmd. 
lyaa Pk Foe /VrtA’^w<* <1040) 16 The plague . . liegan now to 
coinc castw.ard. x8x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 155 Ten of 
the stars have motions eastward, peculiar to themselves. 

b. of position, Iiearing, or aspect. Also in 
comb.f a.s eashuarddooking. 

a tooo Boeth. Me.tr, xvi. 18 ifir.) ponan 05 Indeas easte- 
U'carde. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. i. 14 K.stcwarrl ich hyhulde 
after Jh! .soiinu. 1535 Covf.roalk Ezek. xi. ro The r.hamlK-.rs 
of ( he dore ca.st w.ardc, were thre on eucry side. 161 x Birlk 
Gen. xiii. 14 Looke . . Noithward, and Soiilliward, .and 
Eastward, and Westward. 1878 Black Green Past. ii. 

I I The eastward-looking branches of the great elms. 

2. qua.si-jA 

1695 Land. Gar.. No. 3099/3 The 17th arrived the Smima 
Factor - .from the Eastward. vn$ Dr I'^of. Voy. round W. 

1 1840) 318 It might, .empty it.scff to the Eastward. z8s8 J. 
11 . .Mumrr Pract. Navig. *230 If a ship h;Ls been sailing to 
the eastward. 

B. adj. That moves or looks eastward. 

8*4 Chart, Ecftherht in (W. Dipl. V. 71 Oonan on rih-sc- 
mere eastanwcardiie. c 1440 l>omp. Pam. 143 F.siwarde, 
orientalis. z88a-;^ 5>chaff Retie. Encycl. II. 903 The .. 
eastward posture m prayer. ^ V'pool Daily Post 7 f 
Mar. 4/7 The Ku.s.sians on their side arc quietly prosecuting 
an eastward concentration. 

Ba*Btwtird:i^, adv. and a. [f. jircc. + -ly 2.] 

A. Oiiv. a 7 ^ an eastern direction, b. Of 
wind : From an eastern quarter. 

16^ H. OLiHCNnuRG in Phil, Trans. II. 421 Another 

S i;opIe, not far from these, Ea.stwardly, of a Dwarfish 
ffiture. 1747 Dobr-k in Phil, Tmns. XLIV. 474 Behring 
.sailed, .to the Isles of Japon, and from thence Eastwardly 
$0 German miles. 1791 S.meaton Edysiotu L. 1 100 There 


i« a breere eastwardly. >807 Vancouver Agrie, DefCon 
{1813) 46 Continuing eastwardly along the coast. 

B. Oiij. a. liiat has an eastern direction, b. 
Of the wind ; That blows from the east. 

179Z Smeaton Edystone 5 68 I'he wind was etistwardly. 
1805 Flinders in Phil. Trans. XCVl. 258 The eastwardly 
wind.s .appearing to have set in. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 
iv. iu8 note. Higher latitudes where the earth’s eastwardly 
motion is less. 1883 — in 20 July 41/2 The body 

at F Is carried eastward by the eastwardly motion of G. 

Eastwards (< ’Stwajdz), adv. [f. Kastward 
•s ; cf. backwards^ ufwardsi\ = Ka.stward adv. 

15x7 Tokk'ncton Pilgr. (1884) 38 The londe . . marcheth 
Estwardis to the kyngUom of Araby. 1877 R. J. Mork 
Uniier BalkanSy The corp.se. .was. .laid feel eastwards. 

Ea'st wi'nd. ea*st-wi*nd. [OE. iastan- 
wind \ see East A. i.] The wind blowing from 
the east. In England and in New England proverb- 
ially bleak, unpleasant, .and injurious to health; 
hence fig. In quots. from or allusions to 
the Bible the fig. sen.se refers lo the scorching 
and dcsiMictive east wind of Palestine. Hence 
Cast-winded adj. 

rxooo /Ki.i-'kic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker T43 Suhsolctnus^ 
casiriiwiml. 1398 TkiiViSA Barth. i)e P. R, xi. Hi. (1495J 
386 The Esite wynde tli.at hight Suh.solanus. 1483 ^th. 
Angl. ti8 |»c Estewynde, X535 Covkhdale i’a/vt. 

xvii. JO Withered, .as soune .asy*c,ast wyncle hloweth. 1649 
R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 4 An Easl-winde may spoil a 
nc.st of yoiig birds. X7M Dk Foe Plague 262 It was to no 
more purpose to talk to them than to an Ea.st-wind. x86o 
J'L'srv Min. Proph. 75 The cast wind in Palestine . . is parch- 
ing, scorching, destructive to vegetation, opprc.ssivc to man. 
1864 Lowell Trax\ 53 [A nature] so steeped . . in 

sunshine that the east winds (pliysic.al or intellecluali of 
Boston .. assailed it in vain. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington it. 9 One bitter 
e:isl-witided morning. 

East-wise, tn/z/. {nonce-wtl.) [f. East-h-wisk.] 
IOastwakd. 

z88a E. C. Baber in Roy. Ceog. Soc, .Supfil. Pap. 1 , 1. 115 
The elegant northward meander with the graceful turn 
east wise provided for it by curtugrapher.s. 

Easy ‘zi), a. and adv. Forms : 3-4 aisie, -y, 
?eise, 3-5 eese, -i, -y, 4 6 esee, -i^o, -y(e, (4 
elsy* 5 oyse, jeosy, heuy), 6 8 easio, -yo, (y dial. 
yoBzy, yeaiiy) 4- oaHy. [a. OF. aisle (mod. fl/V), 
pa. pple. of OF. aiscr, aisie r tf) jint at ca.se, whence 
Eahk V. The development of the Eng. sctises lias 
been affected by Eank sb . ; the mod.Fr. uses of aise 
may also have hatl some inlliieiicc.] 

I. At ease; characterized by e.ise or freedom 
from pain or constraint. 

tl. At liberty, having opportunity or means (to 
do something). C‘f. F.^A8E sb. i. 

[Possibly rise in quot. 122$ may he a distinct word, a. Fr. 
aise at ca.se.] 

cxaoo Trin. Coll. How, 47 Offivdilc lor for him . aise hie 
aisie was; gif hie was riche wiinniun . a lomh. .gif hie was 
{>uurc two duue briddes. nzazs Auer. R. 20 El te one 
psalmc Je schuleii slon(.len, ^if je huud else, [w, r. ai.se j 8: et 
tc oftcr .sitten. 

2 . Of conditions or state : Characterized by case 
or rest; comfortable, luxurious, quiet. 

c 1380 WvCMF Wks. (i88oi 166 Worldly honour & ai.sy lif, 
X483 (7/1/4. Angl. ii7Ksy; ediosfts,sctundns. X664F.VKLYN 
Art/, //tfrt. (1729^ 185 You vie Happiness in a thousand e.a.sy 
and sweet Diversions. cx68o Bevekiik;k Serni. (1720) 1 . 
123 In the full enjoyment of all things that can make their 
life easy, plc.as.ant and happy. 1719 Dk Fok Crusoe 1. 114 
My Contlition began now to be.. much easier to my mind. 
xB. . Mrs, Browning Lit, Mattie v, ’Twas a green and 
ea.sy world As she look it. 

3 . Of persons : Free from physical pain or dis- 
comfort, or from outward annoyance or burden. 

c X440 Promp. /V/rt'. 143 Esy, Quietus, X69S Blackmohr 
Pr, Arth. 11. 741 The sick grow ea.sie, and the feeble strong. 
a 1791 WfsM-Y Wks. (iBjfO XII. 131 Mr. W’.s radical cure 
1 shall h.ardly try, I am very easy, and th.at i.s enough. X803 
Mid. yrnf. A. 256 Head easy, thirst and general indi.sposi- 
tion continued. 1809 ibid, XXL 487 After .an opiate he 
became easier. 

4 . Free from constraint or stiffness; chiefly of 
or with reference to bodily i)0sture or movements. 
Also tran.fi. of manners or behaviour : F'ree from 
embarrnssmeiil or awkwardness. Also in phrase, 
Free and easy (sec Fjikk). 

1483 C'«/A. Augl. 117 Esy of gale; gracilis. 1656 II. 
More / iM/fV/. Ath. (1712) Gen. Frcf. 17 That I might the 
more undisturbedly write the easie Emanations of mine own 
Mind. x68o Bdknkt Rochester 7 His conversation w.as 
easie .and obliging.^ 1704 Rowe Ulyss. i. i. 77 Be easie, 
aHable, familiar, friendly. 1790 Karl Shai-tksb. in Prk\ 
Lett, tsf /,</. Malmesbury I. 77 ll.andel. .i.s quite eaiijr in 
his behaviour. x8si Scott AV«/Vw xvi, Leicester, bowing 
to hi.H rival with the easiest and mo.st graceful courtesy. 
1837 Ht. Martinkau Hoc. Amer, HI. 142 He was a most 
friendly personage, a$ willing as he was free and ea.sy. 1850 
Mr.s. Jamkson Leg. Monast. (?n/. (t86p 279 To an ea.sy 
graceful carriage, .he added, .great .skill iri argument. 

b. of written compositions : Showing no trace 
of effort; smooth, flowing. Also transf. Of a 
writer or thinker, 

17x1 Stkele sped. No. X09 f 5 He sits with one Hand on 
a Desk writing and looking as it were another way, like an 
easy Writer. 1713 Guardian No. 15 !• ^ As there 

is on easy mien, and cosy dress . . bo there is an easy sort of 
poetry. sBia tr. Sismonds I tat, Rrp.vw, 153 The light, 
elegant, anueasy proK of hie novcF, x88o L. Stkphkn 
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Poj^ iv. 90 He couUl seldom lay aside his self«consciousncss 
sumcii'.ntly to wrilc an easy letter. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 
£30 K.x<iy and unstudied as his writing seems, it . . the 
result of unintennitted trouble and varicxl modes of working. 

5. Not hard pressed : not hurried, gentle ; said 
of motion, a breeze, a fire, etc. Also Naut.^ as 
easy sail, 

c 1385 Chaucich L. C. W. 284 , 1 saugh comyng of ladycs 
nientene In . . a fnl cay pans. 1398 Tmf.visa Barth. Pe P. 
K. HI. xvii. (Tollem. MS.), To make J>c sy^le perfit Jus 
hinels bch ncdful ; cause enicietit . . and takyngc hedc, 
and esy meuyoge (K wotus mediocriit\ Ihiti. xix, lx. { 1405) 
897 Oxiinell Hi soddc on e.xsy fyi c and softe vnto it be tliyckc. 
c'1440 Vromp. Parv. 143 fCw, or softc, yn steryngc, lenius. 
1607 T0PSKI.L Serpents 795 They have a very smw and easie 
pace. 1^1 i\In.TOS P. A‘. 1. 1 20 So to the Coast of Jordan he 
directs flis easie steps. 1704 J. (!uninciiam in /’A* 7 . Trans, 
XXV. 1650 Fair .ana serene weather, .with easie (ialcs .at S. 
*716 Lonii. Gas. No. 5450/2 We made an easie sail for the 
Maese. 2834 C.\untkr Orient. Ann. i. a Wc co^isled within 
four leagues of the hand, under easy sail, with liglit brcc/es. 

t). W. CuHTis in Syria i. i. 8 I'he donkeys are 

like harge dogs, and of «.asy motion. 2867 Smvth Sailors 
ll^ord-dk. fiasy draught. 'J’hc s;unc as light draught of 
water. Easy roll. A vessel is said to roll deep but easy, 
when she moves slowly, and not with quick jerks. 

b. Be easy ! do not hurry, don’t be so e.agcr. 
Now considered an * Irishism*. 

27^ W. TiioMt'soN /v . .V. Advoc. 11757) yfi That Gi'-iuleman 
. .advised the s.aid lUlliani Thompson to be e.xsy for a little 
Time, 28^ J. Grant .SVir. Limd. 41 ‘Ue aisy, be aisy 1 .. 
and don’t be after killin’ him quite.’ 

0. Free from mental .'inxiely, care, or appre- 
hension. Phrase, i'o make (a person) easy. 

269* K. Wai-kur Epictetus' Afor. xx. Manage the rest of 
your affairs of Life With easie Conversation, void of .Strife. 
1719 Dk For Crusot^ (1840) I. xx. 363, 1 w.as perfectly ea.sy 
a.s to the security of my effects, tyaa -- Cot. Jiuk » iS4o) 
208 , 1 made her easy on that point. 1818 Jas. Mili. Brit. 
India II. IV. V. 187 Meer Causim w:is not easy upon the 
pro.spe(;t of .a connexion between the Emperor and the 
EnglLh. 1885 Sir j. Hannicn in Law J\,p. 10 P. D. 88 A 
sensitive girl, who.su coiiscieucc was not easy on the .subject. 

7. Fond of case, averse to l.aking pains or 
thought; not strenuous, indolent; careless, thought- 
less, unconcerned; *=• Easv-ooing. 

26149 I ayi-or Gt. P.xetnp. 11. $ to. 3 The easie .softnc-sse 
of religious .affections. 1650 -■■■ Holy Living ii. .1727 1 § 79 
For no easie, healthful and idle person w.'vs ever chaste. 
2697 DuydkN Pirg. Georg. 11. fK)4 K.asy Slnath. 1724 Wm m 
Logic IV. t. (1802) 371 in this easy view of thing.s. 17^98 
WoRHsw. Old Cumfi. Beggar ii>8 Hie easy man Who .'.iis 
.at his own door, — and .. Fuod.s in the sunshine. 186a 
Stani.tv Jew. Ch.ixZTj) 1 . xiii. 251 'J'hcy mark out for their 
prey the easy colonisis. 1872 J<o.ssi:tii Dante at l-'er. xvi, 
He’d meet them ilu.shed with ea‘;y youtli. 

8. (With mixed notion of 2, 3, 6.) In comfort- 
able circurastanoes, well off. Also of ‘cirouiii- 
slancc.s’, fortune. 

2702 I'ol. lice. Penn. 11 . 41 To nmke them and their Pos< 
le.rity easie in .all limes to come. 1708 Swikt Ahol. i'hr, 
Wks, 1755 II. I. 86 Such a rent as, in the modern form of 
speech, would them easy. 2782 IIkkkio.ky 1 'nr'. E uin 
Gt, Brit, Wks. HI. 206 Men c.asy in their fortunes, .and 
unprovoked liy hanlsIiipH of any sort. 1726 Hutlkr .Senn. 
vi, 108 One in easie Circum.stanucs. 1783 IIoukk .S/. A”. 
fnd. /W/ Wks. IV, 59 'I'hcsc plot.s and rehclliuns. .are the 
offspring of an easy condition, an<l ho.irdcd rh.hcs. 1796 
MottSKj^ imr. Geog. II. 46 K.isy fanners display a variety 
of plate. 2857 IuHh. Kcv. July, The ‘easy’ cl.asses will 
contrive to fiimi.sh the governing classes of the country. 
2879 II. Taylor .'itud. Germ. Lit. 160 He wa-s in easy cir- 
cunrstances. 

II. 0. Conducive to case or comfort : chiefly 
of app1i.anccs for repose. See also Easy-chaiu. 

xtf , Antecrist in 'J’odd 3 Treat. Wyelif 129 pci slcjiyn ful 
soft in ful cesi iK'ddis. <7x400 Kom. Rose 5609 Though 
he have lytel worldis goCNlc, Mete ^ drynke, esy foodc. 
252$ Lij. Herni'rs h'roiss. JI. Ixxviii. [ixxiv.J 234 'I'heyr 
lodgyiige, .was not so easyc nor large as ihonglm they fiad 
hen at T*arys. 2855 Main .Senses 4- /nt. 11. i. ft 19/ 1864) k *4 
Driven along at ii moder.'itc sj>eed, in an easy carri.'ige. 2879 
Wali oro Londaniana II. 105 An office iiuich f^iught after 
a.«i one of those * easy cushions ’ re.servcd for the rcpo.se of 
men of merit or favourites of the great. 

+ b. Advantageoius, afl'ording convenience, satis- 
factory. Ohs. 

c 2485 Digby Alysi. (1882) ii. 126 1 A hor'-o is] esy and pro- 

? hetabyll. 2673 Tf.mj’le (V'-ifnc United rrini.\iV.'\, 1731 
. 34 Having all one common End of publick Good, they 
come after full Debates to easie Resolutions. 

IH. Causing little discomfort or ob.struction. 
10. Of the means, method, or object of an action : 
Presenting few difficulties ; offering little resist- 
ance. Ctinst. inf. (act., less freq. pass.) or of 
followed by sb. denoting the action ; also with 
the nature of the action contextiually implied : of 
books, language ; « easy to read, understand ; of 
the soil ; = easv to cultivate, etc. 

c Cursor At. 16557 I'lVin.) pei . . cut J>i» tre in two ; pei 
fond hit g(x»d and esy to dele wlj>. c 1380 W’yclii- IVks. ( r8So) 
202 pis pater nosterpat is best & most hesy of allc. 2$ . . 
Frere 4 * Boye 76 in Kitson Anc. Pop. P, 38 'Fhe olde man 
was easy to please. 1578 Lyte Podoeny 111. xlviiu 385 Vi. 
i;dba. .hath lung biunches ful of ioynfes, c.nsic to ploy, xtfx 
CiiAKKE in Con^. iv. (1584) Cc iij. The place, is easie Grccke. 
x6oo Holland f.ivy xxiii. xiii. 482 Nothing, .is more ci.se 
andeswie {/aeilius] to be knowne. 2652 Houues Lroiath, 
JI. xviii. 89 From want of understanding this easie truth. 
2674 Brevint Saul at Endor 240 Two rc.idy and easie 
waies of procuring Atonement. 2607 Dkvpen Uirg. Georg. 
II. 383 Ploughing is an imiutive Toil, Re.scmbiing Nature 
in an easie Soil. 27za Addison Spiset, N o. 292 r 6 ^lis part 


of acritick Every easie to succeed In. XTte-yi H. Walpole 
Uertues A need. Paint. V1786) II. 163 'fhoise, which 
being in great collections arc most easy of acces-s. 2776 
Adam Smith /K N. 1 . 1. i. ri Men are much m«)re likely to 
discover ea.sicr . . moth<xi.s of iittaining any object. ^ xB«3 
Lamu Elia Scr. 11. xii. ■;i865) 314 The writings of 'remple 
are, in general, ufler this easy cop)’. xB^ LtrnancK Sci, 
Led. ii. 31 1 'hc colors and scents are useful in making the 
flowers more easy to fln<l. 

b. Of a roati : That may be travelled without 
discomfort or difficulty. Of a slope ; Gradual, 
not stce]). 

H AMi'Oi.K Pr. Const . 1402 pe way of dede semes large 
and cesy. 2523 Lie l'.k-RNEHN Froiss. i.eexxxiv. 328 And all 
the other of tlie Couipanyutis . . had more eicsy passage 
thanne tho.se ifiat p:is.scd the day l>efori?, 1563 ifomilies ii. 
Repentance il« 18591536 An e.*Uvic and short ladder, w’htnehy 
we may rlimbc. 15$^ .Spknslr State Irel. 3 Subdued the 
ITcople unto hint, & made easie way to the .settling of hi.s 
will. 1623 .Shaks. Hen. P ULvi.\\. 17 Ai Iasi, with easie 
Kodes hcTWolsey] came to laiicester. 2709 Stekle ' Taller 
No. 17Q r 6 You mount by six easy .step.s. 2801 Sout hkv 
Thalata vii. xx, Children orE.-irth,. .Whom i have guided 
here By easier passage. 

11. Of .actions : Not difficult ; to be accompli. shed 
with little effort. F requently as comiilemcii t when 
the subject is a vb. in the inf. ; -- Eatii 1 . 

f238o Wyclif IPhs. |i88<*i 245 For dvede of lettyiig of 
betire occiipacion pat i.s tiuiic li^t or eisy. 2398 'Vkevi.sa 
Barth. J)e P. K. vi. xx. (1495) 208 In olde men alisiyncnce 
of incete is softc aiul easy. 1538 Starkly England iii. 6<^ 
Much ea.syar to spy ij fautys inen .anictid on»i. 1578 'J . 
Pkoci kk Gorg. Gallery in Ilelhonia 1 . 81 A.s eesc a bt nkeii 
Syve Should nolde the dropping rayne. 1626 BACON.S^'A'ir 
ft 57 After taking of somewhat of easie I'ligcstion. 2650 
liuHHKRT Pill Formality 144 You must live after the spirit 
. . and th.ats no ca.sic thing to do. 2729 Be it.kk Serm. Wks. 
7874 11 . 128 It isa.s easy to dose the cye.s of the mind a. 
those of the hotly. 2842 A. Comue Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 
144 The easier digestibility of atiimul foinl in man. 28^ 
AIozi.ky Unit'. Serm. vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts i.:a.sicr .and e.a.sier. 2878 Momlev CarlyU\ 
Crit, Misc. 196 It is easy to make a soliliulc and call it 
peace. 

12. Of persons and their dispositions : Moved 
without difficulty to action or belief; soon yiehl- 
ing, compliant ; credulous. Lotiy of easy virtue : 
euphemistieally for an unchaste woman. 

2612 SiiAKS. Cymb. 11. iv. 47 Not a whit, Your lady King 
so easy, i^3 *I>knham Poems 169 An easy ear ileccivc:,, 
arid i.s deceiv’d. 2672 Dhvdrn Contf. Granada ni. i. An 
easie King descrve.s no Kucr Faie. 1^7 ~ Virg, yKneid 
11, 261 With .such Deceits h<; gain’d their caste heat is. 2752 
You.ng Brothers m. i, 'Po which his easy nature, soon ap* 
pca.s’<l, Invited me. 2809 W. Irving R nit kerb, v. i. 11R49I 
363 'I'lu: great city . . seemed, like .some fair lady of easiy 
virtue, to lie oiren to attack, and ready to yiehl to the first 
invader. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 258 Juries were m> j 
longer .so easy of Klicf. 

tb. Not unwillinf>, ready. Const. Now only I 
with p.assive, .as easy to he entreated \ cf. 10. Ohs. | 
2653 Holcropt Procopius iti. 84 When men ignoivantly . . 
do wrong, the wronged are to K easie to grant pardon, j 
2665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. H utchinson <184':]) 55 1 
Hutchinson was neither easy to Klieve it, nor friglit«.;<l at I 
the example. 172^ Burnft Oton Times 1 1823) I. 529 He was i 
t(jo easy to enter into .any employment that might bring him ' 
into favour. 1738 Wkslev Psalm cxvi. 5 How easy iw 
forgive ! 

10 . I’hat is olitaincd with ease, with little tdfort 
or sacrifice. 

2697 Dkvdkn Virg. Georg. 11. 641 ’Phe Swain. .Receives 
his easy Firod from Nature's Hand. Ibid. iv. 704 A Fault 
which Citsic P.ardon might receive, Were levers Judges. 
1785 CowpKK Tiroc. 7 66 Disease or comes not, or timls easy 
cure. 28^ Trevelyan ASacaulay 11876) II, xiv, 463 He 
'•htained an easy pardon. 

14. Of burdens or ])enalti«t : Not oppressive or 
painful. Of prices or conditions: Moderate, not 
bunlensorae. 

238a WYCLiFAPrt//. xi. 30 My 30C is swete, or softc, and my 
ch.arge li^t, or ei-sy. 1413 Lvug. Pylgr. in. vi. (148 5) 

54 Th.at hath, .gr.aunted the to K jiurged with more e.sy 
peynes. 2426 Audklay Poems 47 Curat(»rr, Engeync not to 
iee.sy jH-nans, ne to stray t algal. 1488-9 Act \ Hen. I ’ll, ix. 
They woll sell theym at none csier pric<x 2|^7 N. T. iGcnev. 1 
Matt. XL 22 It sh.alK ea.sier for 'I’yre and Sulon .at the d.ay of 
iudgciiiimt, then for you. 2663 (J rriufr ConnsetC ij b. Where 
Marble i.s to K had at fca.sy rate, hut where Clipper is very 
dear. 2696 J^Ki'VS Diary Vl. 187 .Secure it for me on the* 
c.a.siest terms you can. 2766 Entick London I V. 3 1 An c .asy j 
fee of one shilling, a 1771 Smoi.le,tt /,<»?'<? A/Tcj' 18 And | 
bid llic turf lie easy on my brea.st. 2855 Mac.mu.ay Hist, j 
Eng. IV. 251 He reinain<:<l there ill e.a.sy confinement. 1879 
Fkoudk C.rsar iv. 34 IVacc was granted to him on the | 
easy conditions of a nominal fine. j 

t b. Of persons : Not oppressive or severe ; not ' 
cxactinjr; lenient, gentle ; cf. la. In i.Sth c. also : 
Not difficult to ‘ get on’ with [cf. Fr. arsc^dvivre]. 

etyxs A Foul [Ixiwd MS.rin Wiighl Afa/es’ Poems 336 
For I (the body] thcfthc.vnil] so else fond ihelrlforecoutlu! 

I nevere hlinnc. CX386 Ciiaiu ich /’«>/, 2f3 He w.as an esy 
man to ycue pcnnunce. 2460 CAitiRAVF ('hr.m, fiS jai 70 
Schc mad hir son more es>y,and sesctl mech his prTsecuc:ion. 
1483 Vvlg. abs Tereutio 30 b, Fadens .diuM K esy .ande 
tendyr aneniste theirc cbylderc. 265^ Benti.ky Phal. 310 
Vlsistratiis, .. a gcneroii.sandeasieCiovernour. 171A Swift 

Pres, St. Airairs\SV^ 1755 D- »■ •^upP^“'«nK. that the 

elector should refuse to K . . easy with the uuten hersdf. 
xwt — To very yug. Lady H. n. 42 A shrew from ) 

Billmg-vgatc would K a more easy and eligible tom- j 
panion. ... 

tlS. Of small ‘weight’ or imj.vjrtance, insigm- ! 
ficant, slight ; not very good, indifferent. So easy ! 


hirth^ easy capacity \ cf. dial. ^ Easy ^ idiotic’ (E.ist 
Cornw. Gloss.). Obs. 

2468 Sir J. I’aston in Lett. (1874) II. 321 Thow. . 1 . .have 
govyri yow K»l easy cau.se to reiiuanhyr me. .yet. .let me 
not be forgotyn. 1475 Bk. E'oNessc 78 Holden vertiions . . 
though he were descenclid but of e.sic birdie. 2481 Cavii»n- 
Tulle's Old Age II j, Of so grete age iluit he. .shold be of 
easy power *>{ bodily strength to make werre f-i^J"* 

thage. 1492 Ii m o/' Clijf iStjmcrscl Ho.', 1 shdl Iciie but 
Esygood. 2529 Horman rWA'. 147 b, Ea.sy agremcnl folow- 
clli . . where w<.iiuen be mariod not for loue but for g(H>d. 2542 
UiMLL Erasm. Apoplith. (18771348 Wine that wm» hut ea.sie 
and so-so. 1642 K. Cari kni kr Experiences 11. vii. 171 .SIutII 
one of us dirty cieature.s. frownc and be troubled, .moved 
by every small ami easie occasion. 1648 Symmons I'ind. 
Charles /, igi ’J'liough an e.asie cap.aei(y might foresee that 
they touUi do nothing by such an enterprise. 

10. Not prc-ssing hardly; loosely tilting; o])- 
jiosed to lig^hL 

2594 Shakr. Rich. Ill, y. iii. ;’o Is my heaver easier? 2601 
- All's IVell V. iii. 278 This wuuian.s an ia;dc gli.ue my 
Lord, She goes oft’ and on at pbrasure. Mod. The coal is 
an easy lit. An easy pair of .slippers. 'I’lic nut of the screw 
i.H a little loo easy. 

VI- Comm, (opposed to tight.) Of a commodity: 
Not much in demand ; h.anily maintaining ils price. 
Of the state of the market : Not cliaracleri/td by 
eager demand ; showing little firnmtss in [iricc s. 

1^ Standard 7 Apr. 2/^ ('Pradc reiKirti Bacon is easier. 
Alott. The inoncy-iiiarket is easy. 

18. In Whist. Honours ea.ry : sai«l when the 
* honours* are evenly divided. (Merelv colh (/, ; 
the technical phrase is ‘honours divided 
2884 .Sat, Rev. 26 July 103 If wc have the worst of that, 
honours are easy. 

B. adv. In an easy manner. 

1. Without difficulty. Chiefly in compar. or 
supcrl. : now cot ha. or rmlgar. 

1400 in Pol. Ret. Sf L. PoemswVLds 239 For tsye. he comun 
ai esye ho ssuln wt'nde. xsft^BrieJ Exam, '“’'h, This thync 
is cjiftj’cr . . saide of yon, then proued. 1596 Si'Knsim; /•. t-', 

I. viii. 4 Three miles it might he easie heard. 2600 .Shaks. 

i-.ix, A. s easie iiiiglu 1 from my sclfe depart. As, ctr.. 
1680 Sir U. Filmek Pairiareha iii. ft 12 'I'lic voice of a 
muIlitiicJc i.s easier heard. 17^ 74 Ticickm /.f. Nat. iiS?-.?) 

I I. 279 'I'lie good man ran easiest nc-rsunde himself that tirKi 
is good. 2833 ilVKoN 7 //h;/ XIV. l.\.vxv. A w.avering spiiit 
may he easier wreck’d. 1872 Smiles Charac. v. 11876! 134 
Ail the easier led away by hail exanijile. 

t2. In a very moderate degree. Ohs. 

*475 A'obh sse 72 Many of the ofticer.s have he hut esy 
v.aiicahle lo ihc d«:fens«: of youre omnlre. 

0. Not tightly, with Irmlom of movement. 

2720 SiEj.LK Tatter No. zc.i TP 2 Fit .as c.'isic as any Biece 
of Work, 2820 Keats .S 7 . Agn,’S xli, The hvdl.s full easy 
slide. 

4. co/hf/. At a leisurely p.acc, comfortably, without 
much trouble; in a comfortable po.silion (also 
Iransf. of a ship}. In j>hr. To take it rti.vy, to make 
oi)C.sclf coinlortable, to do no more than one must ; 
also, 7o let one off easy, i.e, with a light penalty. 

*779 For R) ST Coy. .V, Guinea ij Which kept tin: vc.ssi l's 
hc.ad to the sra, aiul made her lie easy. 1822 Bvkon Lett. 
civ. in Moore 7. //{' 1833 HI- *1<9 ‘ 'I'h« two dozen ’ were with 
tlie tat ii'-iiinc liiils the ' lei yomdV easy ’ was rather his 
own opinion than that of the p.atieiit, 2B50 Mr.s. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's f. xii. 103 Everything was going 011 quite 
easy and roinfortahlc. 2867 Smvih Saiior's IVord.bk. r.. v., 
'laiciiig it lasy. Neglecting the duty. 2883 Illnst. Lmui. 
Le^vs 23 May 539/a 'J’ake my advice, and go easy for a bit. 

b. As word ol command. Easy!', (move) gently ! 
Easy ahead!: (sleain) at a moderate speetl ! In 
Hoaling, Easy all! : slop (rowing) ! Hence as sh. 
A short rest. 

1865 'A Don’ Sketches /r. Cnmbr. in} Hallo ! easy all ! 
Hard word there, Siiiilh ! what doi^s it mean Y t867S.'vivrn 
Sailor s I Vord-bk,, Easy, lower gently. 1883 Mrs. I’.istifii’ 
,Sk. in Malay Pen. v. in Leisure Hour ly j/i* * IC.-isy ahea<l 
shuut.s the . . 1'apt.ain. 1885 Standards Mar 3. 7 'I'hey reat hed 
Jffl^ lock without an l asy. 

C. Comh. a. parasyiitltelic, -///#- 

monred, -priced, -spirited, -tempered ; b. adver- 
bial, as ca!:y-hor rowed, flowing, handled, -held, 
-rising, -spoken, -yielding^. Also KA.sv-GniNG. 

2605 Sucks. Ixarw. iv. 187 A.Sl.aue wIiom*. "ea^ie horroweil 
pride DweE in llio fickle grace of hi.r he followes. iStt J. 
Dari.ev Introd. Bcaum. .y FI. Wks. 1839 I. 25 FletcTn r'v. 
liveliness, Inisile, his *i.asy-flowiiig languagt* .. arc sure to 
litillaieatnixed audience. 2876GE0. Eiioi Dan.Drr.W.xw, 
142 One of iho.sc *eaKy-h.aiKlle<l person.Tgcs. 1634 Milton 
Cftnus 164, I . wind me into the •ea.sy-heartcd inan, And 
hug him into snan H. 1591 Shaks. t Hen. VI, y. iii. i jo Her 
’easie helrl imprisonment, a 1720 Siiemmeldi Dk. Buckhiii.l 
// Xvr. <1753) ll. 177 'I'ully, the most *«nasy-hiiitunirr:d and 
facciiou.s man in the world. 2876 Gf.o. Ei.ioi Dan. Per. 1 1 . 
XXV. 147 'J'lic easiest-humoured amateur of luxury. 2503 
.Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ti. i. 171 Haiic wrought the. “e-asie-meft- 
ing King, like AVax. 1625 K. Iking tr. Barclay's Argents 
11. xi. i;8 'I’herc were small liillocks u}>on an ‘^easic-ri.sing 
plain. 1633 Ford t.irve’s Stu ri/. 11. iv, I was a ;^ood, cold, 
'easy. spirited man, 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. lo A 
w<irld, where most of us are plain ’ easy-spoken people. 2829 
W. Irving Brnub. Hall iv. 38 Her l.aflyship is one of those 
‘‘e.asy-tempereil Kings, a z68o Bu tlfr Rem. (2759^ XiV. 65 
For what ihx'S v.ast Wealth bring, but ('heat . . An ^easy- 
trouMed Life, and short ? 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. clxi, 
And ^casie yecldiiig zealc was quickly caught. 

I), as sh . ; see B. 4 b. 

t Sa*By» V. Ohs, [f. j^rec. adj.] a. To make 
easy; to facilitate, b. To relieve, assist. 

25^ Maflet Gr. Forest 66 Tlieir Lcrane&'J flight is like a 
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EAT. 


EASY CHAIB. 


IViBtiKle* sharpc at the cn«le, and l»roade aboue, and ean«d 
ihcrcwitliali by nne another hi^ hclpin;;^. 1551 Rkcohpk 
('asi. fCm/tvf, « 155b’ 51 If I myght sec thetr forme I slioulde 
be Iiiuche casyed in frarnyn^c it. 

SawchaiT, ea ay-cliai'r. Achniradapted 

for situng or half rcclhiing in in an easy po.sturc, 
often furnished with arms and jiaddcd back. 

1707 l‘\\Hi^uiUK Beaux' xSirat. iv. i, (Jet my casic chair 
down stairs, put the j^cntlcman in it. 17x3 ilHardiMi No. 
f 0 II- ills Iniiiicr--ed in the luxury of .ui rasy-chair. 

•855 MAeAiM AY Itisi. Etig, IV. 371 His host was conhnud 
by gout to an easy chair. x88x Mbs. A. Klus ^yloestra 
II. 63 He sutik. into an easy .chair, pipe-and- buttle life. 
£a*8y*g0*i]lg, //A rr. a. Of a horse: Having 
an easy gait or .step. b. fig. 'Fhat takes things 
easily; comfort-loving ; innetive, indolent. 

1674 Ch. 4 - Court of Bomej Let us suppose an »:.xsic-Koing, 
good-natiir’d man. 1837 Thacki.h.ay Ravett^unug iii, That 
uxsy.going c.rc.aui-coloutcfl 'oss. x86a i\\}\actn Bk.-htoiier 
\. 3 Anliiiuarianisin, which used to bean casy-.^oiiig r-lipshod 
sort of pursuit. 1879 HrmiiouM /'atngou/u iii. 36 He is a 
i:arele.s.>, easy-going vas.aboiKl, always cheerful. 

Hence Ba sygo-ingness. 

1879 Mbs. Houston Ux/d West 34 'i'he temptation to 
cheat, .owing I'l the casy-gDingfu-.-is of his master. x88t A'. 
K. Nation XXXI 1 . 164 The good-natured easygoingucss 
of the then leader of the House: of Couiiuons. 

£at (ft\ r/. Pa, /. ate, eat vJit, ct, /t). Pa. 

oaten (rt’n). Forms: hif\ 1-2 et-, eat-, oatt-, 
eotan, 2-4 oat-, eoten, ote(u, ( 23 aeton, 4 ethon, 
3-4 hete, heyt), 4 -6 eto, ett.'j, (4 oote, ehyt, 4 5 
®yK®)» 3-7 ©ate, (* AV. eait, cit, 6 - eat. Pa. i, i 3 
wt, (2 coat) ,24 ot(t, 4- 6 ©to, 3 4 at, (4 heto\ 4 5 
e6t(te, 6-7 eato, 7 9 eat, 6 ate. Pa. ppk. t 5 
©ten, 4-5 etc, eeto(ii, 4 6 etin(o, -un, -yn, ottyn, 
fi oatin, eittin, 7 -0 cat, ate, 7- oaten. 
[Common 'JVuit. and OK. ctati str. vb. (3rd sing. pr. 
y//, ictep, pa. t. isl, 3rd .sing. ,#V, /#7, pi. (vtou, pa. 
pplc. tfAvr -=OKris. ila, cAz, O.S. etan (MDii., Du. 
eten\ OiKL e.:an, ezzan (MlKi. mod. (i. 

essen\ ON. eta (Sw\ dta^ D.a. tide'), Goth, iian 
OTfut. etan '\ 4 . ed-hey (ir. tb-tiv, Ir., Gad. /M, 
Lith. */-, Skr.flr/-. The accentuation of 0 1 C. MSS. 
shows that this verb dillercd, as in Goth, and ON., 
from other verbs of the same conjugation in having 
a long vowel in the ]3a. t. sing, /e/, whence the 
mod. ea/ (rt'l; but a form rt 7 , with shott vowel, 
must also have existo<l, as is proved by the M E. 
form «/, mod. jA*. The pronnne. (cl) is commonly 
associated with the written form a/a, but porh. 
belongs rather to tW, with shortened vowel altirr 
analogy of wk. vbs. mi*/, lead, etc. ; cf. dial, tbel) 
pa. t. of Avz/.] 

I. To consume for nutriment, 

1 . O‘aM.1. To take into the mouth piecemeal, and 
masticate and swallow as food ; to consume as 
lood. Usually of solids ordy. 

< 8j5 Cesp. I'satter xlix. [I.) 13 Ah ic «?oti« flesr ferra. c looo 
Ags. Gosp. John vi. 54 .S»; h,t:fiS ccc lif l»V ytt I1160 
iiijmin fl.e*>c. ciaoo Ti in. Col/. Horn. iSi For Jial |mi *'t« 
ImI ich he forboiUm h.-i(ld«:. r 1250 (/V/r. .V A’ ». .3^7 Sum ilu: 
fler at, and • um 3I10 nam, And b.ar it to h»;r iVi-i- ndaiii. a 1300 
Cursor M. (Colt. 19^2 pfiu •.»! wit . , .siiinu Win |>at hmi Mil i-ic 
and dritic. Il’.-d. 1 1 1 1 z Hi; In'lc: na bred no draiic n.'i win. 1382 
Wvri.iF Isa. x.xxvii. 30 Ki 3i:r that frr«*li brn spriingi*, 
and in lh« vc.umlc v\ .'ifi)H’.lis. i.*i4oo Mai.'ni)I.v. ii. 

I r That Tn i; that Adaun te the appullt* of. e 1420 Liher Co- 
oorti/n 2g Tlio hen-nn is rosted ..And flon wiih gyngrr. 

6 1440 I'licoi'K A'epr. 408 I hc racianys. .huhh-n that lli iM h 
schuklc not be etc. 1508 Fisiifc ii i/'Ai. 1. 56 Kie vn- 

holsunit' inclc'% arid anoue cotueth .sirkcnes. 1526 I'ilgr. 
Per/, i W. dc W. is-31.- 174 A syiim r is not worthy theVireed 
ifiaf, he eaU rh. 2557 Gitetutni's Dial/ Pr. (ifiiqt 

7C10/1 In thill golden age. .they, .cate rootes for bmide .'ind 
fruiU’S for flesh. 1667 Mii.ton /^ L. rx. 7«4 Whoso cals 
thereof forthwith attains VVimIoui. 1763 Prh. Lett. Ld. 
.Malmesbury 1 . 93 Whitebnif. .are only lo he cat at C.re» n- 
wich. i860 'rvNnAi.i. Clac. 1. H 22. 155 Up to thi.s point I 
had eaten n sthing. 

b. Of liijuid or semiiluid food. Now cliiefly 
with reference lo soup, or other similar food for 
which a s]joon is used. 

1644 Fvf.i.yn Mem, (iSs;) 1 . 75 Wo e.at excellent crc.im. 
1691 Kay C reation 11.11704^405. I obse.ivcd it .'ifierwards 
not only to f.Tt .Milk. 1789 Woicori iP. Pind.ar) 
jVn,’ Minis. Wkn. 1812 II. 127 He might have cat bis soup. 
188s Si.NNr.TT Karma II. 3''> He began lo eat the soup. 

C. In phiaiw.'S, To itaite 

etc. io eat ; formerly also To have to eaty to give 
(a person) to eat. Cf. E. douner ♦/ manger. 

In some diah-rts ‘something to cat’ is the r.ommon cx- 
prcs.sion for food ; ‘The .something to cat at the. hotel was 
vciy good' '.Sheffield). 

f 893 K. A!L\ i RFD Oros. III. xi. § 3 Seo Ico hrinjjS his hung- 
rcjturn hweliium hw.'rt to ctaunc. c X175 Lanth. Horn. 147 
Mon.leux-o his fleis, hwemift he him ^efc 3 lu(t 4 to etenc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13301 All hat had i-nogh at ette. 1340 
IIxMi-oi.ft Pr. Cousi . bioi Yhe wald noght gsTc me at etc. 

< X380 VVy(.t,if .V/r///. Sel. Wks. I. rj pei h.iddcn not to ele. 
x6ti Klin Ii a C'hron. xxxi. Vo Wee !i;ivchad enough locate. 
1887 Pall Matt G. 13 Oti. 2^2 We had hardly anything to 
eat all the while wc were prewners. 

Jig- TtJ submit to, ‘swallow* (an insult, 
an injury). Al.so, To treasure up, ‘feed upon* 
(thoughts, words, etc.') ; orig. a biblical idiom. 

« 7 '**'’ l^ound ben thi wrdys, and Y ect 

heinuOii 1 did eiile them). 1607 Dkxkck Hir T, Wyatt 


Wks. 1873 III. X19 lie eate no wrongs, lets all die, and Tie 
dye. loxx Suaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 185 Hce vtlcrs them as 
he had eaten ballads, and all tneivs earc.s grew to his 'i'unc.s. 

e. absoi. with ofi in partitive sense. In early 
ME. sometimes with genitive. 

r xooo dCLi'Mic Gen. iii. 17 For San . . Su a;te of Sam treowe. 
t- 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 1 1 Moy.scs . . l>es da^cs . . nefre ne etc 
meiinisscs metes. dxyS Colt. Horn. 241 .Se be of l e.se brnd 
ell, ne sierfcS he nefer. c 1205 f-AY. 188.58 Of his hrcosteri 
Kcullcn .*i:ten aSele scopes, a 1300 Cursor M. 3944 O siunu 
elfs [t*. r. ctis) neuer jmi. e 1380 .Sir 5258 Hym- 

M^lfdronkc whit wyn it e ten of hurc vyiaile. x^i Mab- 
UFCK Hk. of Notes to8 Finding him eating of an Atbrew. 
x6xi Biulk Ex. xxxiv. 15 Ix:.st .. thou e.itc of hi.s saL-rilice. 
1835 Wii.Lis PencilliH^s I. ii. 19 But the rest cat very vo- 
raciously of a loaf of coarse brc;td. 

2 . I'hrnse.s, chiefly transfi. and jig. 

a. To eat one s terms : a colloquial phnase for 
‘ to be studying for the Bar* ; students being re- 
quired to have tiined in the Hall of an Inn of 
(Jourt three or more times during each of twelve 
terms before they can be ‘ callcti *. 

1834 Macaulay Pitt Misc. (i86o> 11 . 312 He had already 
begun to c.'il bis terms. x86t \.v\r.vi One 0/ Them 159 11 c 
bad LMleii his terms in Umy's Iiiii. 

I'b. To eat the air: to be ‘fed upon promises’, 
tanlali/ed. Ohs. 

*597 2 I/eu. /F, 1. iii. 28 Who lin’d himself with 

hope, Katiiig the ayre. on protiiise of .Supply. 

C. 'i'o cal ondsivords: to retract in a humili- 
ating manner. .See also Humulk fiK. 

1571 Goj.iiinc Cah'itt on Fs. Ixii. 12 f iod eateth not his 
word when he hath once spoken. «xi6t8 RAi.Kii:n Rem. 
(1644) 7^ Nay wee'le make you confesse that 3'ou wen: tie- 
evived in your projects, and eat youi own words. 1679 
Hist. Jetu'r 33 He. .began to Im.ggle, and would fain bavc 
eaten bis words. 1725 Ka.msay Gentle Slttph. iv. i, Yc lied 
uuld roudes, .iiul, in faiili, had best Eat in your words. 
1806-7 J- Hkrf.skobi> Miseries Hum. Life ti820- vn. xli, 
Unguarded words, which, as soon as you have ullered 
them, you would tlie to cat. 1837 F. Falckavi- Merch. 
,((• h'rUtr {18441 Ded. 7 Quoting one’s own LtHjks i.s next 
worst to eating ooe’.s own words. 

d. f ‘To eat iron, a sioord : to be stabbed {ohs,). 
To eat .dick : a mod. oriental isni for * to lie beaten ’. 

15 . fliikscorner in Hazl. Dods/ey 1 . z68 'fhe whoie.son 
Khali e.Tt him [/. e. the il.iggcr], as fur .as he shall wade. 1594 
Contention bcho. Lanenster Cork 1.11843) 63 He make 
thee eale yroti like an Astrid.gc. t 86 t Vv. M. Thom.son 
Land 4 Hk. 319, 1 frefiucntly hear them .say of one whoha.s 
been bastinatkw;<| on the soles of bis feet, that he has eaten 
fifty or five hundred sticks. 1865 Spectator 4 Feb. 122 'J’hc 
uncivilized freedom in which they could do as they liked, 
‘eating .stick ' included. 

O. In certain biblical IIcbraisiuK ; 7 i> eat the 
fir nit ofi ones otini doings : to receive the reward of 
ontj’.s nction-s ; V'o eat the g/d>d of the /and, etc. 

1611 Kini.c Prim. xiii. 2 A man shall cate good hy the 
friiii of his mouth. — Isa. iii. 10 They shall eaie the 
fruit of their doings. 

f. To eat earth : a colonial expression for * to 
possess oneself of land* ; cf. earth-hmrger. 

1882 Times 8 Apr. 9/3 A man (in AnsfraliaJ can eat as 
much earth as he likes for ss. to ia«. a square mile. 

J 3 . intr. 'Fo cofisume lood, lake a meal. 

< 825 / Vj/. Z’jr/z/’A’/' .x.vifij. 26 Katad tSrarftin and hi8 
fylled. ctoooAgs. Ps. lx.\vii|i). 29.Swi<V .elan and sa«le 
wiirdan. CX175 Colt. Horn. 223 IHioI »cat and ^ial hii**^ 
were, and he a:l. rx205 Lav. 13456 Fcralle hco .sciildeii 
aeleii 1x275 hcole] thcr. r X2$o Gen. 4 Ex. 1779 l)or-on 
he eUm bliftc and gUi 5 . t 1325 Coer do. L. ;549/ Whenne 
they h.adde ccicri, the cloth was folde. « 1340 Hamkilk 
Psalter xxi. 27 pe p«»rft sail etc 8 c pai sail Ik: fild. r 1400 
APol. Loll. 93 Weper la-l 30 or dryiik . . do .all pingis in (h; 
luwiiv of our Lijrd. 1483 ('atk. ^ Ingt. rrB To Ete, tpula'i. 
1526 Tinualis Acts xi. 3 J’hou weuiist in unto men uncir- 
cumcised and ale-st w'ilii them. 1563 Foxi-; A. 4 M. (1C84) 
Ilf. 9115 Now wo cannot cat, unless wc gnaw with oiir 
'reoth. a 1678 Makvli l ICks. III. 457 He had not cut since 
the day before at iitjfjii. 1687 Shadwki l Juvenal 23 He 
does forget., his Friends Face, with wliuiii last Night he 
Eat. 1774 (I01.US.M. Nat. Hist. (1776. IV. 46 They eat and 
sleep at proper intervals like all other quadrupedcs. 1856 
E.vi<kson Eng. Traits, tCrait/i Wks. (Kuhn) II. 74 There 
.should be temperance, .in eating. 

b. To cal well ; to have a good apjielitc ; also, 
to keep a good table, be an epicure. So also t i'o 
eat ill : to be batlly fed. 

1677 E ARi. Okrlkv Art off Par 16 The Peasant . .cats .and 
loflges worse than the Citizen. 1709 Aoniso.N Taller No. 
T48 Tg Who is n great zVdinirvr of the French Cookery, and 
(as the Phrase i.s) cats well. 

c. CoM.st. '[on, Upon (a kind of food). Cf. to 
dincon.fieedcn', also i e. Also ccsn^C firom, ofifi, 
t in (gold, china, etc.). 

1605 Shaks. Macb, 1. iii. 84 Have wc eaten on the insane 
Root, 'Fhat lakes the Reason Prisoner? 1607 Torsio.i. 
Eourf. Heasts 361 (He] did eat upon Cakes made with meal 
and hony. 1625 Pukchas Pil^riwes 11. 1474 Hce alwayes 
cates in priuatc among his wumcn vpoii great varictic of 
excellent dishes. 1642 C’tess Siis.skx in 7M Rep. Comm. 
Hist. MS.S. 0H79', I am loth .. lo cat in pewler yet, but 
truly I have put up mo.si of my plate. 2735 Poru Ep. Lady 
82 Vet on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat. 

4 . quasi trans. usc.s ni 3. 

a. with obj. followed by adj. or prep. : To 
affect in a certain way by eating: e.g. To eat one- 
self sick, into a sickness \ to eat {% person) out ofi 
house and home (i.c. to ruin him by eating up his 
resources) ; of animals : To eat the ^ound bare, 
a x3po Cursor M. 4574 In pat medu sa lang poi war pat 


etten pai had it erthe bare. 2597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. t. 
8i> All 1 haue, he hath eaten me uut of hou.se and linme. 
*7x2 Arduthnot John Bull < 1755' 53 John’s family was like 
to be cut out of house and home, 1807 Anna Forth r 
Huugar. Bro, v, You would not deny me my dinner, be- 
cause 1 might eat myself into an apoplexy. 1832 H r. Mar- 
iiNKAu Lije in Wittis iv. 54 They would soon cat us out of 
house and home. 

b. Yo eat its head off : said of an animal that 
costs more for food than it will sell for. 

1736 Bybom Jrnl. 4 Lit. Rem. (1856) II. i. 35 The eating 
liis head utT means that he would cal as much hay and corn 
as he was worth. x86o 'rROLLont EramUy P. xiv. 377 A 
gi.-nt1cman . . does not like to leave him |a good horse] 
eating his head oft’. _ 1877 E. Peacock N.-W. Line. Gioss. 
(E. I ). S.), Cattle which have been bought at a loss arc said 
to e.'xt their heads off. 

c. To eat one's Jill : to cat until satisfied. 

cxx7§ Lamh. Horn. 53 pe taddc .. iiciire nc mci itimien to 
eltn hire fnllc. a 1300 Cursor M. 12947 Bidd pir stancs be 
bred to will. And sipeti mai pou etc pi fill. x6xi Btiii.E Aw 
.xxv. 19 Ye ‘ihall eat yolir fill, aiul dwell therein in safetie. 
*737 Forii Hor. Efisl. 11. ii. 323 You’ve plny’d, and lov'd, 
and cat, imd drunk, your fill. 

6. intr. with pass, force (chiefly with adj. or 
advl ) : To have a certain consistence or flavour 
when eaten. 

x6ox Shaks. Alfs IVc/t i. i. 175 Like one of our French 
wither’d pcares . . it cates drily. 1607 Tupkei.l Four-/. 
Beasts 36 Being dressed they t;it like iJarblcs. x68a J. 
('.'oLLiNS jMakhig .Sail Eng. 6 A Chine of this Beef. .Kat 
with a .savour like Marrow. 1766 (hu DSM. Vnar W. xvi. 

( ■B.S7> 9b If the cakes at tea eat .slinrt and i'.i i.sp. 

6. 'Vo critise to be eaten, 
t a. (See quot.) 

1784 Twami.ey Dairying j\ ChcLsc . tliai will .spend well, 
or ill cording lo the cominoii Phrase, will eat Bread well. 

b. To Inive crop, etc. ) eaten ; to give up '^to 
.animals; to be eaten, (.'tjnst. icdl/i. 

x6oi Wi.y.vKH Mirr. Mart. F iij, Their dtwi with dogs 
Ilireaiiiaiis <lo eate. 1799 J. Rom - wtson Afiric. Perth 218 
A custom of eating his hay, sonieliim s, with sheep, close to 
the ground. x868 Perthshire ’)yul. iB June, riie p.'uture 
. . he intended to cat with sheep. 

T 7 . U. .S. slang. 'Vo piovido with food. 

a x66o Pickings fr. Picayune 47 f Bartlett', 1 wa.s told youM 
give us two doikirs a day .'iiid 0.11 us. Mod. I can eat you 
and drink you, but I can’t sleep you. 

II. To destroy by devouring. 

8. trans. To devour, consume (as a beast of 
prey); to prey upon; to Iced <!e.stiuctively upon 
(crops, vegetation) ; transfi. lo ravage, devastate. 
lit. and//;. 

<•950 Lindisf. Gosp. John x. to Ueaf nc cymes buta p.T:t tc 
jcstele & crcA (V. maciet] Hi losaA. n 1300 E. K. Psalter 
iM.itz.', pei etc [V. <r£V/zC(’/<v7/«/| J.Tcob, ilka liin. And nn- 
roned pc slede. of him. a 1300 ( 'ursor ^L 2v86a Men . . Wit 
hnndes eten pc mast p:irti. 0x340 Hamish.k /' jN//cr xxi. 
SI Saf me pat pc ileuel etc me noght. 1594 .Shaks. A' /VA. 
It I, I. ii. 65 Or Earth gape open wide, ami cate him qiiicke. 
i6ix BniLii Ex. X. 12 That they may . . eate cvciy lierlos ol 
the land. 1730 T'oI’K Fp. Bathurst 196 'I'he gaunt mastiflT 
. .AflVighls the beggar whom he lungs to eat. 1863 Kinus- 
i.KV ICafer-bab. 8 IVlonMcrr. who were in the habit of eating 
children. Mod. lie weiil lo Africa, and got eaten by a lion, 
tb. To absorb (lime) wastefully. Ohs. 

1598 Mah.sio.n Pigmal. iii. 147 His rufle did eate more 
time in neatest selling Then Woodstocks worke. in painfull 
perfecting. 

c. To eat one's {owtP heart: to suEcr from silent 
grief or vexation. Also in Biblical phrase, To cat 
onPs <mm Jlcsh : said of an indolent person. 

X596 Si'iNSKR F. (.?. I. it. 6 He could not rest ; but did bis 
siouL heart cat. x6iz Biiu.i-. EccL's, iv. 5 'rhe foole foldcth 
his hand-- together, and ealcih his owiie flesh. 1850 Tlnnv- 
soN /ft .Mem. cviii. 3. I will ncjt eat my heart alone. ^ 1879 
Fakrar .S 7 . Pant I . Eiiting away their own hearts in the 
coti.sciou.sncss of an ini-ftbctnal prote.sl. 

9 . IriDH. Of .small nnimaLs : To gnaw, pierce, 
wear away by gnawing. 

i6xx B1BI.E WiVjxii. T'3 Hee was eaten of wormes and gave 
up tiie ghost. X793 Smeatitn Edystone A. § 61 note. It is 
not uncommon for the limber of .ships to be eat by the worm 
under the copper .sheathing, c 1822 Bkhooes Al/arabi 
Poems 137 Many a wrinkled suti Ate to the core by 
worms. 

10 . transfi. Of slow and gradual action, as of 
frost, rust, cancerous or similar disease, chemical 
corrosives, the waves, etc. Const, into (the result'. 

*555 F.dkn Decades fV. Ind. iii. ix. lArb.) 177 Ji is eaten 
& indented with two goulfes.^ X579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
icx>The Ro.se though a lyltle it be eaten with the canker. 
1691 T. H[alis] A'fzo ///ry/iA 12 The Dreadnought'.s 
Rudder- Irons being, .so eaten, ns not to be fit fur her being 
adveiirurcd to Sea ag.*iin with them. COLERIDRR 

Destiny of Nat, Wks. 1 . 199 His limbs Tlie silent frost hod 
cat, scathing like fire. x8io J. IIoorson in J. Raine Mem, 
(1857) I. 265 'I'he cliffs chalky and .stratified, like tho.se of 
Mar.sdcn. eaten into caves, 
b. ahsol. 

1610 Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 484 Arsnick. .bindetli, 
eateth, nml fretteth, being a very strong coimsiuc. 1677 
Muxon Mech. F.xerc. (170J' 242 Being washed three or four 
times, it Bites or Kat.s not, but dries quickly. 1693 W. 
KoBF.RT.soN Phraseol. Gen. 520 'i'o.eat as rust doth, rotiere. 
To eat .as n canker doth, corrodere. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 
It. vit. (x 865> 280 His disease was a scrofula, which appeared 
to have eaten all over him. 

1 0. Jig, Of passions, grief, etc. : To * devour*, 
torment. Cf. eat up 18. Ohs, 
c toots Ags.Gosp. John ii. 17 Fines buses anda me et 
[cxidQ flat ton ettj. f» 1225 St. Marker. 17 For ondc that 
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tt ever ant na ure heorte. a 1300 Cursor Af. 23280 Knst and 
hetc. |»at i|»enli )»air lierles etc. 

11. 'lo make (a hole, a passage) by fretting or 
corrosion. With cognate obj. To cat one's \its) 
wav, lit. andyf;’'. • 

Dbyhkn Virg. Georg, ui. 843 The stlow creeping Evil 
cats his way, (Ajnsuines the parthing I.imbs, and makes 
the Life his Prey, z^a 71 H. WAi.i'oL»f Certue’s Atmd. 
Paiut. V. 138 Sumethiii^ like a figure cateti into the harril. 
1856 Kank Arct, Kxf>i. I. xxvi. 3.14 The long (;.aiial wlji» h 
the runnin;^ waters have eaten into thuotherwi.se unchanged 
ice. 1878 Hoxi.fiv tjS T.ittlc water-courses niay 
be eaten out of .solid rock by a running stream. 

12 . intr. To make a way by gnawing or corro- 
sion ; lit. anclyf^*. Con.st. into^ through. 

z6o6 SiiAK.s. Tr, ^ Cr. iit. iii. 136 How one man eatc.s into 
.'mothers pride, a 1656 Hr, WwA.Keut. li'hs. (1660I 180 'I'he 
canker, .eats through the check. 1697 Dhviikn i’lrg.tn'drj^^. 
III. 674 Searching Vrost.s have eaten thro’ the Skin, x/te 
Cowi'KK yViWf 'J'u/h B Strange doctrine tliis! th.it ..eats 
into his llhc warrior'.sj bloody sword like rust. 1837 J.H. 
N R\y.VAN Par. Serttt. ed. a i III. xxii. 36.S H:cs not the (Fc-siie 
of wealth so eaten into our hc.arts V z66> ilKioii r ///.'//«, .S^. 
19 Mar. (7876) 61 Anticipation . . more likely to cat into tne 
heart of any man. 

13 . Aaut. tram, and intr. (.S(*c (]iiols. ) 

Z769 FAr.coNKH Dill. Mnri$te Soue\he an vent^ to 

hold a good w'ind ; to claw or cal to windward. 1867 
SmvI'H Sailors Word-hle.^ Kaling wind out of a vessel, 
.applie.s to very keen seamanship, by which the vc-s-sel.. 
steals to windward of her opponent. 

m. Combined with adverbs. (All trans^ 

14 . Bat away. To remove, destroy by gradual 
erosion or corrosion, lit. si\v\ fig. 

* 53 ® Stakicfy England ii. 46 They be aa hyt were etyn 
away. 1815 ELriiissTo.Ni-; . hr. Cnuhul <18, I. 147 Tlie 
river .. frcqueinly eats away its bank-. 1853 l‘ini.i.i>*s 
Elvers Yorksh. i. 8 t.'arbonic acid rats away the limeslone. 
1858 Hawiiiorni: />..y if. 7 ruts. 11. aMO'Die sun .-.till eats 
aw^ the .shadow inch by inch. 

lo. Eat in. 'j* a. 'I’o take into the mouth and 
; yig. to consider, ‘ inwardly di|;cst’. Also, to 
consume, waste away {ohs.). b. To 'Lite in’ 
with acid, etch. 

<^1340 Cursor .^f. App. ii. yos'.’.; pc nppel of .a tre llmt 
ad.ani loke & etc it Juno. 1603 Ki.orio (idji*) 

133 That llieli very skin, and ciuickr flesli is eaten in and 
consumed to the bones. fi6ao Z. IJovn Zion's Efoivers 
'•fir, 5) i;'5 Wluil I have said, I’lc. neither Icssc iiur iiioie., 
Nowe caie it in. 

10 . Bat off. To tike off or remove by eating. 

164a ruri.i.R yose/>fi.\ viii. (1807) 182 .Some thieves 
Imve eat of! their irons, .with nn rcuvy water. 

17 . Eat out. a. to Ink out, 

1858 Ti«)i.i.ori- Dr. Thorne I. aoy, 1 sniiposc I ought to 
f-at my tongue out, before i should s.iy such a thing. 

b. To exhaust eatables or pasture in (a. place). 

1W5 Caki YiK Erodk. iU, VL xv. xi, 71 iJul, in (ho mean 

while, he is eating - oiit the'fe lK<lieini.iii vicinages. Z687 
J 'all Matt G. j,i} M.tr. h/i Wyoming is a natural gr.azitig 
i.ountry . . and to supjiosc that it can be ‘eaten out ‘ in ten 
years or a gencratioti is to .Mippose an im])os.sibility. 

c. To destroy as ,1 p.irasite or a corrosive. 
Also /i^'. 

z6z6 (sec iSb], <2x655 Hi*. 1 Iai.i. Ereaf/i. DiTont Son/ 
(iBiji) 165 \’«;t, when we Jiave nil done, limn cats un out at 
ibe bast. 1656 Giifo Lat. L'nl. F joj, 33 Yvic clam- 

bering over trees, eatetli tlinin out. 1664 Powkh A'.r/. 
Philos. I. 74 A little of llic said oyl . . pr»:M:ntly eais nut 
the Colour. 1677 Yakiiaxtom Entrf, hu/trint. 146 'I hn 
dieapnc.ss of these 'riireds will eat out tiie very Spin- 
ning in most parts of England. 

d. 'Po ericro.ich upon (sjiaco, formerly .also lime) 
bfdonging to something else. 

<» X716 .SiiUTii .Serin. (1717) V, 67 No . . IJiisliicss of Slate 
ate- out his times of Attendance in tlie C’hiircli. 1865 
J)ii:kkns Mnt. Er. 11. iv. 1 . 197 A ccrt.ain hand.some room on 
the ground floor, eating out a back-yard. 

O. Mining. (Sectjuot.) 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Noi'lhumbld. f{ Durh.y^ Art/ <»:</, this 
expression is applied wlien a level coal drift is tiirneil tn the 
dij), in order lo t.'ikc advanbage of lor * oat out .a rise hitch. 

18. Eat up. a. 'I'o Lonsiimc cmnplclcly, cat 
without leaving any ; lo devour greedily. Alsoyf^. 

*535 (’oVKHOAi-K /»V/ yi Atr vp soch t hinges as were vpoii 
y" uTtarc. 1583 SiL'iini:s Anal. A/'i/s. 11. v^ Uy lliis incanes 
rich men eate vp poore men, as heasis rale, vpgrasse, z8x6 
Jank Al'stkm Emma ii, The wedding-cake w:is all ale up. 
1873 Hkownmng Red Colt. Nd'ap I '.1472 Monsieur l-«uuci 
Miranda ate her up with cye-devouritig. 

b. To dcva.4talo, consinne all the food in (a 
country) ; to consume all (a person's) provisions 
or resources; to ruin (a person) for one's own 
benefit. Al.so 'in mod. use) of nations : Tri ab.sorb, 
annex rapaciously (neighbouring territories). 

1616 Hikron Wks. I. 589 Goe not from the church, lo 
t».iie out fk to Gate vp one another in the market, hy fraud 
ft cruelty. 17x5 Kurnft Times 1 . 413 He set 
ns many soldiers upon him, .an should cat him up in a night. 
1721 Ok Fof. Mein.C<n<nLiert\B\o)\gB 'J'he ScoLs were sent 
home, after having eaten up two counties. x7aaWoi.t.ASTo.v 
Eelig, iVat. vii. 146 Others . . would not fail to make, thein- 
selve.s greater or stronger by eating up their ueigliboiirs. 
X879 Kkoudk (':vsar v. 42 On they swept eating up the 
country. 1884 G ra^hic 4 Oct. 342/2 i'he Hocr-s . . will 
gradually ‘cal- up’ all the .surrounding territories, as they 
are now *catiiig-up ’ Zululand. 

e. Jig. To absorb w'ostefully ; to have a destruc- 
tive effect upon ; to consume (time, money, etc.). 

x68o A1.1 .KM Peace «y Unity I*ref. 54 Hath eaten up the 
comfort of love in a great mea-sure. 17x1 Stkki.f. Sped. 
No. 6 F4 The Affectation of being Gay and in Fashion, ha.4 


very near eaten up our good Sense and our Religion. 1776 
Adam Smith l-Y. M II. v. ii. 416 Whose s.alaries may 
c..'it up the grcHtcr tiart of the produce of the tax. 1840 
Makrva'I' Piior TficZ- XXXV. The sun had so much power. . 
that it cat up the wind, x^ Miss Yonck Dairy Chain 1. 
xviii. <18791 X79, ) got a bit of Sophocles that was so hor- 
ridly bard, it uie up all my lime. 

d. 'J'o absorb, assimilate the* ideas of (a writer). 

1561 Daus tr. Hulliiiger on Aptr. (1573) 138 Wc say in 

Duloh, IIu hath eaten lialcti or I'risc'uui'quyte vp, that i.s 
to say, he hath learned them by luirl. 1865 M as.son Rec. 
Brit. Philos. 281 Kant ate up all Hume, and redigt sted him. 

e. Of p.*i.ssions : To ‘ con.siiinc’, absorb (a per- 
son). Of diseases, troubles, etc. : To wear out 
the life of (a person). Chiefly in pass . ; const. 
with (pride, sit‘lfislme.ss, etc. ; a di.scase, debts, etc.). 

1604 S11AK.S. 0 th. 111. iii. 391 , 1 j.ee, you arc eaten vp with 
Passion. 1712 AnnisoN S/uit. No. 494 p 1 The saint w.ts. . 
generally eaten up with spleen ami melancholy. 1751 Jor- 
um .SVrw. v 1771) 1 . vi. 109 Neliemi.'ih found the people .. 
eaten up with debts. 1799 in Nicol.'is Dhp. Sclson UR4.SI 
111 . 3if> The garrison is . . eat up with th»^ scurvy. 1813 
jANii Austkn Pride tjr Prej. v. 15 He is cal up with pride. 

t f. To elide or slur over t syllables) in pro- 
nunciation. Ohs. rare. (So. l‘‘r. mangey \ 

1585 J AS. \ Ess. Pticsie cArb.l 57 Sa is the liirnncst lung 
syll.-vbe tlie liinuiest futc, suppose there; be vllirr slant sylla- 
bi.s behind it, quhilkis arc eatiii vp in the prouoUia.;eing,and 
iia wayis comptit as r«;te. 

IV. The verb-stem in comb, with obj. : eat- 
all, a glutton ; f oat-flesh, Irtinsl. L. sarcophagus^ 
(jf. aufjjeo(/)ayo%' tlie name of a kind of stone which 
had the projierty of consutiiing the flesh i>f corpses 
laid in it (see SAiicoriiACU.s). 

*598 Klohio, Pntnplmgi\ the name of luloggr, us one would 
sail*, .a raueiier, an e:U**-all. 1884 C*. I'lUVKR ill ilentl. Mog. 
Fob. 121 Idle people ill the coiiiiiiiinity do nothings and 
eal-alls. 1632 SiiKHWoob, An ealt-flesh, sanophago, 

t Eat, sb. Obs. Forms: 1-3 nut, 2-4 eie. {1 
heto), 3 at, 4 etho, 7 eat. [Com. Tent. : OF). 
aZ-^OFris. < 7 , ().S. <^/,l)Ill;.<?^,()N.<>/;^OTelll. 
*/<'/<?-///, f. abl.iut-stcin of ^etan to Kat. In later 
use peril, the vb.-stem used siibst.] 

1. riial which is eaten, food. 

a tooo Gnllibu juB ((Jr.| Oft he him a-.tc heold, riooo 
.F.I..KRU: On O. T. in Sweet Ags. Reoi/erG) Mtiyses . . ji'Ils 
lie gimde on eallum Aam fyrste. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. i«mi 
O n inotiic w'iseti mon inei wiirclicn eliur.ss.'ui, tm etc .'uid on 
wete. <• Z200 Ormin 11640 Adam .. Hiswikctui w.is.s Fmr!» 
a?lc. 1340 Ayenb. 248 Vor he to moche drinki* and eihc 
sterfb ri»o«:hc v<»lk. 1609 Hkalm. fk Ki.. .Si<»;v// l.txdy 11. 
70 Thou !irt cold of constitution, thy e.it unhvuUhful. 

2 . 'I’he action of eating ; a meal. 

( itxio.lgs. t's. Iviii(ix). I'jtt Ir.) Hi to ;ete ut ;|;cw!ia 3 i <» laoo 
Moral (hie 258 in Coll. tlom. 175 po F»t siuigirde imi«.hf l a 
ilrunke ami rui cte. <1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. <>3 J>c Ikluunrs 
festing is wiAliging of e.M metes, .ami uiiliuilit lieclcs. 

Scull li, Gude to the ox/-, good to the taste. 

.Flat, vSe. variant of Uat. 

Eatable friab’!). a. and sb. [f. F!.\t v. i- -aulr.] 

A. adj. Tliat may be eaten, suitable for food ; 
edible, esculent. 

1482 Cath. Anyl. 118 Etcabyllt% eomessibilis. 1551 'I'nR- 
NivR UcE'al I. (ty.‘> 3 ) M V b, I’hc cairddc cucuinbre pepon 
thal is to snye rype, i.s of a fyne .snhstaiu.c. 1579 I' cu.kk 
lleskins' Pari. 'the trossc maketh our LurdtH tic .lie 
Iay<b* vpon it e.-it.iblc of men. 'tx^syaConsid. Raising Money 
15 To lay a Home Ex«:i;v<; upon things eal.'iMv ami driiikahli*. 
x7s 6 7 tr. Kessler's Trav. <i76«.»< IV. 8 Hread mixed uiih 
sea water . . m lime l>ecoiiie.s so bitter as not lo be eatable. 
1863 1 .YKLi. Antiq. Man 13 The coininun catabb* oy.sler. 

B. sb. That which m.ay lie c.aten ; an article of 
fo id. Chiefly ill //. 

167a Pia rv Pol. .A nut. 362 More eatables were evpi»rtt:d 
aimo iiiixf, ibaii 1641. 2719 lib Fui-; Crnsoc ( II. ii. 46 

Dread or other 1 alables. 17*6 IJi.UKKi.bV in Fiaser Li/e iv. 
(i 87I» 137 Whether a minor be not chargeable f.)r ealablc.s 
and wearables. 18.. Lanoor ff'Av. (1808; II. 82 We b.'id 
brought no eat.'ihle with us but fruit and thin maiyopaue. 
1879 IIki-rikuim Patagonia xvi. 242 'I'dl. .all the drinkables 
and ejitables in Pedro’s .shop had disappeiued. 

1 Icncc Ea'tableneas ; also Eatabi llty , nomc-wd. 
*795 Soothky Letters fr. Spain nzogJ 113 P.’s theory 
of the caiabiiity of cats. \B%\ .Ann. Reg. iBvi Cliroii. 518 
Water-cre:.M:s, of the catahltmcss of which the J*«.'rsi,-m.s 
gppfmed lot.ally ignorant. 

Eatag^e <f north. dial. [f. Eat v. + -Af;K ; 

cf. F'.diiisH, which may have been confused.] 

1. (jrass available only for grazing; csp. the 
aftermath, or growth after the hay is cut. Also 
with some (klining word, after-, spring, winter. 

z64t I»i -ST Earnt. t'ks. (1856) J29 'I'liree landes in tin; 
Carre at xGi. 8</. a laiide wiilmiit the caUige. Lond. 

Gas. No. 6209/4 'riie. WinPr Eaiage .. arising from.. 
West Inggs. x7&(-i8i5 A. Yocmi; Ann. .Agrie. XIX. 313 
in Old Conntty li'ds. 1 1 ’. f). S. i There is no grass that will 
bring so hwivy a ciop of hay 1 ;in clover and ^yc-^ra^^| and 
that after an early r priiig c-ataKe. 1797 l>i h.n.s En t. Law 
III. 46'/ The afler-iiitiwlii ui iifler catagr. Ibid. 477 Cattle 
. . put and kept upon Ui« same land, for the spring eat.igc. 
X863 Mrs. ToiK.ooo 1 'orksh. Dial., ’Fhc catage of the. Taine.s 
of the 'rowiiship will he let by ticket. 1877 J i STlct; 
in Law Rep. Queen’s B. II. 449 Lhe winter eaiage of 
the tenement. 

2 . The right of using for pasture, 

*857 C. B. koijiM.soM tV/rtw. Best's Earnt. Rks. (1856) 184 
An increased charge lieing made for entage of the fogge. 
X869 Palt Mall G, 6 Sept. 5 It is the eat age of the straw 
rather than the straw il.self which belongs to the off-going 
tenant. 1885 East Cnmbrld. News j8 July, 'J'o be sold, 
catage of fog. 


tEaii-bea* Obs, An English name for the 
Merops apiasler, (someiimcs wrongly identified 
with the Wood-pecker.) Cf. Ukk-katkb. 

1*573 CoopKR Thesaur., Apiastru Auicui.i est, Scnxiu.s. 
Eadcm qu.'c lucrop.Sj auis Ctcrmania^ ignota. Longe ciiim 
errant, qu;c picuiii viridem intcrprcianiur.] 1808 j‘or.Hiai. 
.Serpents 646 Divers living creatures arc nouriKhed by . . 
honey ; as the bear . . the woodpecker or eat-bee. i6xx 
('(ii(;it., Guespier, a Woudwall, Wood-pecker, F.al hec la 
little bird). 1693 W. RouKKiboN Pliraseol. Gen, 5J0 An 
eat- bee, a bird ; apiuster, merops. 

f jBat-bill. ? Mlundercd form of prcc. (?bs. 

*59® F1.0KIO, Grallo, a wootlpctkcr, or eute-bill, or wif- 

w.iTl. 

Eatche. Also 7 eitch. Sc. form of Aozb, 

x6tt Rates I'Jam.) Eilche;* for cuw'pers, the du/vu iii/. xib. 
1818 Scott lir.'i.annn. xxv, ‘ Let me )uu: a whanipie at 
liini wi‘ mine catclie -tli.'it's a'.' 

Eatelich, var. of Atelicii a., Obs. frightful. 
Eaton (f’t’nl, ppl. a. fp.a. pple. of J<)at v.] 

1. C'onsnmed as lood ; devoured. 

0599 MiNsiiFi; .span. Gram. 8o F.alen bread is furgotlen. 
1656 Di'oahii Gate Lat. Uni. P86a. 271 Half eaten iiiursvi.s, 
and other scraps. 1864 SwtNHUK.MK Atalanta 'ritoii whose 
mouth LcK>ks red from the eaten fruits of thine own womb. 

2. Cbiawcd, coiToilcd, ulcerated. Cf. Moth-. 
WoKM-EATKN. 

1581 .SiDNiA' APid. Paetrie (Aib.) 31 Old Moijse-eatcn 
m olds. 1607 'ri»i‘si.i I. Evur-f. Beasts 4<»i ’J'he iJVnesaid 
eaten or lanced wounds. 

Eater (/ t.^i). Also 15 etor(o, 5 etiip. [1. 
F).\r 7^ + -KK.] One who eats; also with up. a 
consumer, ilevoiirer, and with object 'sb. jirc- 
fixed, as bread-. Jiesh -eater. 

rtxooo Bosw.j I'AvMi^.eommessatores. xyyo.Ayeuh. 

47 Ase l.iycib Ff* uiochele diiiikcres ami ttcres. X4B3 Caxtun 
G.dd . Leg. Qb-jlv. 'I'hoii etar of porretc weuc ihuu lo lake me 
out of myii bows '/ 1483 Cath, Angi. 118 An lOtcr, coinsstor. 
1535 CovKKiiAi.r. Ezek. xxxvi. 13 'rhoii art an e.'itervpol 
men, and a waisier of thy people. 1625 6 .Siiiki.kv Maids 
A’/v*. III. ii, Do 1 look like .a .spidtrr-c.itcher, or toad-e.itcr ? 
1710 Fifii.KR Tatter No. 205 P 2. |l| alway.s Kpc.ik of I hem 
with the I)i-;liiu;tion of the I'kiltTS, and the Sw:illowcr.s. 
1807 Sir R. Wi) ‘.on Jrul. 7 June LifehBE.\\ 1 1. viii. tf«;3 We 
slept like piiddiiig-eatcric. xSw J. Tl. Nfwm.am .V erwr. 
<1842) VI. vii. 9.S It severs the fruil fiom the cater. 

Jig. 18x9 E. Eii.iorr /’///. Pat natch Ni*t«;s 179 IbWrs.s 
tlie hre.'id lax -eaters eai) he iiulured 10 convene. 

b. with adj. prefixed, as3»'/<V7/, modcnitc, etc. 

1796 MitRSE Ainrr. Geog. II. 37 Tliry arc great caters. 
1809 Ja.s. Muom; Camp. .Spain 62 Hr (.'sir John Moore) was 
a very plain and niodi raic e.'iier. 1865 C.’ami.yi..k Eredk. Gi. 

1 1 i. VIII. V. 43 Me is no great cater. 

O. transf. Of ehoniic.'il corrosives. 

1610 Markham Masterp. 11. f:\xx.4ja l..itorgie, or lime, in 
Ij'i. . . arc likew'i.stf viriy violeni and .simrig eaters. 

IIiinLC Ea trexM {.‘*c(* -k.ss], a woman who cat.s, 
1834 Ib iM-owi) ftotv II. 244, I never b«:lieM eatcis f»r 
e.'iicicsses l.’iy about them with greater intrepidiiy. 1^0 
N(.w Month. Mag, MX. 312 In n .salon filled with flic iii. 
satiable (.'ateis and eatres.M's of inticaroni. 

Eath, eith / ^)> b. and adv. Obs. exc. .S'r. 
F'orms: 1-3 eiifl(e, otJie, 1-4 oJ?((?, 3- 6 othto, 

3 oop, el's, eitht, ith, iepo, ype, 4 5 oyth, (4 
c»ep, eoth, oiatho), 6 catho, 6- cath, Se. eilh. 
[til'). /«/<’ adv. --- (..)S. easily, pci haps, Ollti. 
bdo pcTluips false in un-bdo ‘ with difhculty"' 
O'J'cut. *aupb\ the combining form /«/- -^ON. 
rt/rfl-. as in attd-gprr 1 asy to do. Of the adj. the 
nonn.al (.)E. form is /epe, ype ( also used as adv. . 
--.OS. Af/ easy, OIKi. A// easy, ])ossibl(:;— \V< Ii*r. 
'^aiipjo t:.'. perh. the word w;is orig. an n stem, 
which would .•iccmmt. for the exi^-lenee of ihc form 
wiihoiit uml.nul. The OE. tump.'ir. tlcgree 
ol the adv. was /<•/, ij. but tln.-re is no distmet 
evidence of its survival into ME. 

It has licefi tli .piited whiihrr tin; presenl word is lel.iled 
to OM(t. Mi. MMlt. Me, ifde. iiiod.t j. _/■•<//.’, ()N. auhr, 

(Ifith. <iaFv >?r)r rt/<l»/7.v. <//<|*/<Ji'. ilcsiaT, luiinlialiitcd, ctiiply. 
’J'he. sense nffe.rs n<» v.'ilid olijci tiuii ii.i the i;niiii(.-,\iuu of the 
wonls, as the notion of ‘ i iimly ’ might giv*- rise both to 
that of ‘ dcsvrl ’ and to that oj ‘ IVm: fi oiii diffu ulties '. ) 

A, adj. 

1 . Of an action : En.sy, not difficult. 

<'1200 Ormin T9673 And l-Visl wass riF to wileiin Fall 
Forr (-I'ist w iU allt Fing*-’-*- n 1300 t ursor M. 18385 Of 
cldrin men F'U mvtti! wit luin, F-ii F-'i ai*i was cth 
Ir*. ith] to se. <-1340 Caw. <V C,r Ent. ^7^ ’I’o fynde hys 
fere vpon folde, in I^vth is ix-t t F‘- *375 BAkrifiUR 

xvil. 454 It wrs noclit eylli till la the tniiiie. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi. x .\i, In "ld«; iiieii nhstineiKe of mete is 
ctli and e.sy. 1513 Dom.t.A.s - /: v/vjr Ivxi laniatioun '.<8 Far 
eiihar is .Ano ofhir sayaiis f.diis to spy .Yml note, Than 
bill oflence or fait tli.iine self to wryie. <- x57y ^ Moki- 
(lOMKRiic Navigation vi.*) To die iVnlc of Leith : To conic 
right in, wc thoghl it very e.’iih. 1647 tJ. Mork Cupid* s 
Conti, xiii, And eath it wa.s, since tbey’re .mi near a kin. 
*74®' I’noMsoN Cast. Indot. 1. l.’t.xiv, 1'o stir him from his 
tnuimx* it was not cath. 18*1 Mrs. Whi i-.i.km App. Cunt- 
brid. Dial. 10 E'en yt its eith to Ir.'iee A giiilry rnnsdcrict- 
in Illy hlusliing fcsice. z86a Prai'. Seoil. 35 Kith 

working wlien will'.s at h.iuie. 

b- Of a fjass.ige, etc. : 'J hat may be travelled 
with ease, not rough. 

lieo^amlf 228 (fir.) Wedcra leode . . ;i5ode Fanecdon piv» 
F<; him yFI.nle wurdon. X1J79 Sphnskr Nheph. Cat. 
fiily 90 Hereto, the hillcs Irene Higher beaiien, and tlience 
the pa.ssage. cihc. 1627 1*. Fi.KTCiift R Locusts 1. ix, licks yrun 
gates to every guilty soule ycclds entrance eath. 



EATHE. 


EAVES. 


2 . Of the object, means, or method of an action : 
Making slight resistance ; presenting tew dilTicul- 
lios; Kasy. Const. inj\ usually active in form 
tint passive in sense. 

a Tz»s Juliana 57 Wenest lu hat wc beon se e 5 to biwi- 
heJinV axtM* Wohuni^e iu Coil. Horn. 979 i*ciuerte wiS 
iiuMiske is oao for to h'^ben. 1997 R. Gcoeci (i8io> y^^ He 
w.'LS symple luyldorr, & ch to uiitrcoinc. t' 1374 Ciiauokr 
Iroyiun V. 849 Ffo. wasctlicyiiuUKli 10 nuken dwdic. <*1400 
l\i>*n. A’w 39S5 A fotjlt! is ryih to bt^ylc. C1450 Hkn'uy* 
SON Mor. luib. 58 'Mie IJairne in citli to buske tliat is vn- 
boni*!. 153a Mokk Con/ut. Thuiale Wks. 3S2/1, 1 woublc 
eiicry other rhingc wer as clhe to mend as thys is.^ 015^ 
S3 hjr as s.'iint I’oiile sailh, y fleshly siinies b»: 
eth to jicirciuc. 163a Sanuerson Si-nu. 323 A ^rcat iiiouii- 
table is cath to be seeiic. itei Kay .V. C. iranls CoU. 23 
it is ealh to do, i. u. Kasie. X847-8 IT. Millek First Impr. 
xiv. (iS57t 235 One of our old Scotch proverbi. [says] God's 
liairris me eatli to leur, i. e. easily iiistriicled. 

t b. or a person t Kasy to Ik; entreated, gentle ; 
in ii!. with genii, clSi moiks gt;iit le of mood. Also, 
Ready, susceptible; const, inf. Obs. 
r lato Gt'n. .y Ex. 2249 God hunne him c 5 i-nii»de.s bcii. 
1596 Si'KNSEK F. Q. IV. VI. 40 Her ^jvntlc luart .. More i:iUh 
w.i-s new impression to reexive. 
t 3 . f-omforlablc, at ease, free from pain. 

/ iao5 I.AV. 2234 E& liiiii u*.*s on hoMiion. Ihitl. 0178 pa 
wi s his luinc jtOc. Ibui. 1250 po was iw. he ehere. 

B. adv. Kaaily, without dilbciilty. 

rt xQoo Foeth. Mi'tr. lx. 54 He wel mc.ditc picl iinriht him 
c'V foihiodan. atooo Andretis 425 d'lr.) tJod eaiV 
hca^oluVndimi helpc 5cfiemniari. c xij$('o/t. llottt. 219 He 
wulde and eatV* mililc t.'ieti Ins sei'.ipiiindi! jtlic. /i laix* 
i^toral Odo 2.-54 in Cott. 1 1 cut. 177 li-hc he inuwcn him 
ot'-iir.'id h*-’ hinc sciiUimI hi-lu-tdi:. n xaas Amt'. A’. (>.: A- 
hlimle i>c hei>rlc. lu:o is lA ouorcuineii, A: iiironht sonc 
mid sunne to ^nimle. a 1^00 A’. Horn 61 So ft le mi3ten 
yh*: bringt: hem h^c to dihe. ^ xjoo Cursor M. 11219 
.Moijhi he not han ■■ born vie of a inaiilcn cth At h'- 
lime o nine moiit.ih? *1315 .Shokeham 7 Wcl L3at}ic, 
God f.horwc iiiira<:les ketlietli hit A-lyve aiul eke a-dethe. 
I.- 1460 Ay Mysi. j'.j j Gone worde mVMht thou spoke 

eihc. 1538 StAUj K.V' Eui'laml- 1. ii. § 6 : t?i7i) 32 We may 
the. .etJier also avoyd ihys i>;n(.ir.in(.r. 1600 Kaikf.vx Tass.f 
X. xlii. 1S7 Who thiiikes him most .vioure is cathesl shamed. 
.1x774 FruGV’ssoN E/siuy 0/ Scss. Voi nis 1 18451 28 Kiili 
can the idcuidi-slills sar a diiel He unco vogic Clean to lick 
ad his I'iowdiconeal. x86a Hi.si.oi' J'riK'. Scot/. 54 ICith 
learned, soon forgotten. 

C. Eath- in Comb. 

1 . Forming arljs. ^whieh did not survive hcynul 
mh c.), the final element lioiiig f, the stem of 
a Verb: etSboio [see Heet r^], easy to ameml ; 
etSfole [see Feel v.'], cosily felt ; ©pgeto [sec 
(fET 7 ».], easily obUined ; etSleto [see Let 71.^, and 
cf. OK. itaf'/oS/fila emitted with dilficiiUy], easily 
dismissed, lightly esteemed; etHuke [sec Lock 
easily pulled; efeeii© [st!C ScNE a., See t'.J, e.asy 
to see ; epwinne [see Win easy to w’iri. 

I xaoo 'I riu. Coll. Itom. 63 p.it wc haiu:fi agilt her Itiforcii 
. . bnS ’cAbcU* gif hit! us sore riewcA <1x95 Atur, A’. 194 
I'oifti h'-t hco bcoA ’t'<S ft.'!*.!, rjooo /VlixKic on /), .V, 

j'cs:, Hosw'.i Him wjvs '^ cahgvU': do M ft.am hahe. c 1975 
S.'ut/ers Hriitarc 19 in L>. E. Misc, 74 py vs is t:hvgelc lldle 
hat is iinlvift;. a i9cx> Moral Oik 38 tii A . E. Forms 118621 
>} * K.Mt'.ie ii.- J mnehtd gyuf fterme iSt: lu.orie U illu. nxxM^ 
JuiitiHa 7.J Me Icddo hirv. fit hleac forft anl heowes 'r A- 
Inkc. <1 1000 CVN*;\M'i.F ('rist 1235 Ha:r bih ‘ohAesyno h*''* 
taccii. a X 300 .t/emf Otio 33S in d. E. Misi.. 70 pat is wd 
«h**'vne, a xz2$Lef^. Kaih. 3:'ii .Sntd is an<l ci\sciic . . F*-! 
Ill wvrt'. isii 3ung to leaf and I'l l.ire. a 1295 Au<r. K. 116 
WiAuivn wriiniigc, be fiil'Se is to f-iS-ecne. rxxoo Triu.Coll. 
Horn, 49 Ninie we pc turtle:, hiiocniiige hat is 'eSwinne. 

2 . Witli iiiial clement f. a sb. : see F.n.Mon, 
-aiEDE. 

t EathOf IF Obs. raft'. In 3 pa. t. etS'Sede. [f. 
Ka'IU a.} trans. To lighten, alleviate, assu.age. 

fT 1950 4’ A' r. 1439 Klie/cr him cam a*goTi, L 35 cdc 

his sor^c, bro^t him a wif Of faiie.r wasjicnc. 

Eathcr, di.il. form of I'.DUEK, osier, 
lEa thly, and adv. Obs. Forms : see 
Kath. [f. Kath rt. + -ly.] A. adj. 

1 . Easy, not difficnlt. 

rtoooAt;i-. oVw/. xix. 26 F.alle ping syiil mid Code 

ea> 5 t:lice (< 1160 llafku a:ftelke]. cix6o H niton C,osp. Malt. 
xi.\, 24 /KF?.iicoi beoft ham olfende to gaiinc harh iiadle i;.'i5e. 
* X175 Lamb. Horn. 135 Of iun; ctlidirlie dede. 

2 . lncon.siderable, slight, trilling. Often in anti- 
thesis to etdie ( = eternal) ; Of short duration. 

. 890K. /Ki -i-RHj F.Tiin 11. V. iHosw.' (iif 8u ne W'ill ns x«:- 
haiian in ,-:\va .TSdicum pineo. ^1x76 Colt. Horn, vvi Mill 
hare atj^dice hyrsumriesse pu ^earnest hefen rices iiu:rh8e. 
a 1995 .d //i /'. R. 2O2 On c8dich .‘.tiche, •K'Srron t-Aclich uchc 
niaked uoric luulci-sionden hwu Intel wur8 is prude.. 

3 . a. Of a jierson : Low in station; mean in 
character, b. Of a thing: Of small value. 

« raoo Trin. CoU. Horn. 3i Nr was h« engd isend nc to 
king.? . . ac to .and eSdithc men ;d',c h<.*.:irdi\s bnS, 
a 1300 Eltyyii «v />/. 274 Abutc pc orchard is a wal; pe chcli* 
ke.'ite ston is cristal. 

B. adv. Ea.sily, without difficulty. 

1 1000 rfifj. Gap. I.nke xviiL 25 Kaddicor luacS sc olfeiul 
g.-in hurli are n;edle rase. xaoo Okmi.n 12532 SopGodd . , 
itiihhtc Nian.lenn .'rpeli3 V*-‘n hirnni. 15x3 75 hiurn. Occurr. 
i iv; ’3 . 24.;) lljj, lyilt dthliis mid m>l hurtoroir be fundin. 
1737 Ram.s.xv .S', .;/. Frov, Ded., You inayciLlily make your- 
w-lls luailei of tKe hale ware. 18x3 Hoor; Queen's ICakc 73 
1 he rein ileir dun can cithly run, Gillian the hiiundis and 
the horni;, piir .ue. 187s Hi ackik Lays lUghl. 71 'Thih only 
lore my be;;i;ar wit Could cattily luider.stand. 
b. At an easy price, cheaply. 
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rX9a5 Ancr, R, ago Nc sale pu iieuer so e' 5 elichc .. his 
dcorewurdc spiisc. 

t EathSx adv. Obs. [f. £ath a. with genitival 
-j; cf. Uneaths.] Easily. 

, *594 Cornelia in H.azl. Podsley V. 2^ Which ealhs appear 
in sad and strange disguises To pen.sivc minds. 

Eating (f ‘thj)» Vbl. sb. [f. Eat v. + -ing L] 

1 . The action or habit of taking food. 

t XX73 Lamb. Horn, xg pc liconic luuaS tnuchele sluu8o 
and muchclc cliiige and drunkunjjc. CX 900 Trin. Coll, Horn. 
37 Same man l.'ideA here lif on etiiige and on drinkinge al.su 
fiwiii. ^1380 Wyclif Serm. Scl. Wks. I. 66 Huns of fclyiige. 
Ibiti. 111.410 Ffor go.stily ectyrige of Cristis ownc body. 
oi4SoA‘m/./A.‘ A x Tourzi riier wiw gret noy.sc tietwcnc the 
man .and hys wKF for ctiiigc of the ele. 1598 Payhkll .Salome 
Regim. E., "I’hey that haiie a pntrliied feuer, are forbyilen 
e.atyngc of inylke. i6ox Siiak.s. Jul. C. 1. ii. 296. i6^z 
Holmes Lertnaik. in. xii. 264 By eating at Christ'.s l.ihlt, is 
meant the eating of the Tree of Idfe. 1755 .SMOLl.KTT(>///.r. 
(1803) II. 133 'I’lie proof of the pudding is in the c.ating 
of it. 1884 kesKiN in Fall Mall G. 27 Oct. 6 /j You have 
. . kickshaw.s instead of lieef for your eating. 

b. An act of taking food ; a meal. Also a 
way or m.'irmcr of feeding, arch. 

1483 c 'ath. Angl. iiS An Etynge, cotmnnstiOy etiilis. 153S 
CoVF.Kr»Al.F. Etrlus. xxxvii. 29 Ht? not gredy in eiiery eal- 
yiige. 1608 IlixmuN IVks. I. 691 T'akiug heed to oiir .seines 
111 out eating.s, in our uppariv.il, in our comixime, in our 
reci»^:aiofis. 1847 I.. Huni il/c'/x, iCom, -f /V. I. iv. 77 Mar- 
velling at their caling.s, their faces, and at the prodigiou.s 
jumn.s they took. 1873 Lytton A'. Chillingly iii. v. 11878) 

1 88 V.pochs arc sigitali-ied by their cruings. 

C. Good^ etc., eating^'. 8.11(1 of an article of food. 

1763 Mk.s. IIakrcs In Frh\ Lett, ist Ld. Malmesbury I. 

03 « nitehail . .arcrudlyviiiygooil eating. X’fixFhil. Trans. 
LXXI. 169 note. White Ants . . arc mo.st delicious and deli- 
c.ale eating, x^t Gd. Words 720 A . . fish, weighing from 
h.'ilf-a-|xniiid to two }juuihL, and excellent eating. 

2 . Corrosion ; disintegration by a chemical agent. 

1691 ' 1 \ H[ai.i:] Aee. AV.-n Invent. 1 The c.xlraonlinary 

F.,itnig and Corroding of their Riidilcr Irons and Hulls. 

3 . attrib. tiiid Conib.y ns calinj^’appky -parlonKy 
etc. Also Eati.no-housf:, -room. 

( X440 Fromp. Paw. 143 Etyngc: appulle tre, es(ulu.s. 
1483 Qtth. AngL 118 All PUyngf [ihcc., /ran sort um. 1509 
risiu.R Eun.Rerm. Mar^. C’tesse RUhniondo\ 1708' 12 The 
hour of dyner . . of the Ktyngc day was ten of the Cloke, 
and upon tlic fa.siyngc day, Eleven, CovfcKPALK Ruth 
ii. 12 Whan it is catingc tyme, come hither, ami eale of the 
lired. 1699 Massin(.i:h, etc. OUi Latv m. i, I sh ill have 
liut six w'ceks of Ih^iiI . . & then conics cating-lide. 1630 
J. T.wlou (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 12 Noiliing c.onies 
aiii)s:-.c. Let any come in the sha4>e of fodder or eatiiig- 
;aulfe, it is welcome. 1719 Dk For: Crusoe 11840) 1 . xv. e.sfi 
I'Jie said man-c.atitig ocea^iuns. 1893 F. C(»on:R Fiokeor 
vii. (i86t;) 35/2 The rcm.aindcr of the party wirhdrew to an 
c..iting parlour. X845 D.\kwiN Voy. Kat. viii, 11873) 172 
1'lie elevatory movement, and the eating-hack power of tlie 
sea. 1853 [<ocK (Vi. 0/ Fathers Hi. 11. 86 'They went in I 
piocession to the eating-hall. 

Eating ( i titj), ///. a. [f. ICat + . J NO -i.] 

1 . That cals ; chielly in comb, with prelixcd obj. 
Formerly also, Cireedy, voraciou.s. 

1483 (.Vt///. .d/ny. iiS Kiynge, of/t.r, 1719 .An- 

oisoN No. 446 rO An eating PaiiCMlc, or a vain- 

glorious Soldier. Mod. He ha.s killed a nian-eatiiig tiger, 

i’b. iiuasi-47/. li.VTEU. OIkk. 

( 1340 Cursor Jl. 7iv.5<Trin.i Gf pe clyng pc mole out 
sprung X389 Wvi’riK Kahunt iii. 12 His v-nrifni lijgi.s.. 
shulu fallc in to the mouth of the etyngc I1388 oio.iel. 

2. 'Phat consumes or eats away ; gn.'iwing, cor- 
roding, fretting : of sores, chemical corrosives, etc. 

1621 Homion Auat, Mel. a. iv. in. ( 165* ' t Hlai>ter.s to 
raise blisters '•.aling medicines of pich, inust.ard-seed and 1 
the like. 1702 Rowis Tamer L iv. i. 1774 I>rops of eating 
\Vat«!ron the Marhle. 1835 Hijownino y ’ti/m.Vs. 130 I' ester. 
ing lilotdics, eating ^M^isuiiing bhains. 

Jig. rx6o9 Fk. Havisos yV. Ixviii. in F.arr’.s .S’. /’. (1345) 
32a From Mvcaiting toyle, and eating care. 1639 Mil . ion 
!,' Allegro ever ag.ainsi c,ating c.ares, l«'ip iiih in 

soft Lyili.an airs. 1709 Rowf. .Ambit. Step-Motti, i, i. ;>78 
I'luit catiin; ranker, Grief. 1876 HcAtUxiii; Songs Relig. ijf 
Life 186 From eating c;;re tliy Jit:.art to free. 
iia*ting-llOUSe. A house for eating, esp. one 
in which meals an^ .suj»j)lic<l rnuly dicssed ; a 
cook’s shop, restaurant. 

1x440 Fromp. Farv. 143 Etyngc hoiv.se, /ransorinm. 
1673 l>Rvr>F.N Marr. A la Mode iv. iv. An eating house. 
Houles of wine <.m the table. X748 .Smoi i.ftt Random 
xiii. To dine .at on eating-house. 1805 Tx . N 1CI101.1.K Let. in 
Corr. (1.S431 .49 He dined generally alone, and was 

-scrveil from an caliiig-honsc . . in jermyn Street. 1848 M A- 
rAi i.AY Hist. Eng. I. 237 A third had stepped into an ctiting 
house in Coveiii (harden. 

Ea'ting-rOOn. Obs. cxc. arch. A room ap« 
jiropriatetTfor eating; a dining-room. 

1613 in Ntrrthern j\l. St I. 74 Chaliiidrs to lie ordinaire 
cluing roomes. X75X Smoi.i.kti- Per. Pic. (1779) HI. Ixxvi. 

■ri He h.aniled her down stairs into tlic catingoonm. 18^ 

H. Mayo Pop. Snperst. vi. 87 He W'cnt to the hotel of Dl. 
Lafai'guc . . and cuicted the eating room. 
tEa'tnell. Obs.-'' [obscurely f. Eat 7a] 

161X CoTOK., Croi/uctcury an eatnell, a grccdic, and lick- 
nrou.s feeder. 

Baton, obs. form of giant. 

II Eau French for * water occurring in the 
names of several liquids, used as scents or in medi- 
cine, ns Eau-de-Cologne, a ]'K‘rfumc consisting of 
alculiol and various e.^scntial oils, originally (and 
still very largely) made at Cologne ; also {nonce'- 
ttsc) ns a vb. Eau-de-Luoe, a medicinal prepara- 


tion of alcohol, ammonia, and oil of amt)er, used in 
India as an antidote to snake-bites, and in Eng- 
land sometimes as smelling salts. Eau-de-vie 
[lit. ^ water of life*], the Fr. name for brandy. 
See also Ewe Audaunt, fcwiioHE. 

1893 Byron To /.d filessingtou 14 Apr,, Neither leiuoii- 
juice nor *cau dc Cologne, nor any other eau. 2845 7 aiCs 
Mag. XII. 803 Her maid, .comforted and eau-de-colugiied 
her. x 8 m Mrs. Gaskf.!.i, Kortk 4- S. xxii, Mrs. Thornton 
bathed Alargarei'.s tc.niple.s with cau de Cologne. 17^ 
iientl.Mng. XXVI. 33 This gives voii i 1 j« genuine *Kau de 
luce- z8o8 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 492 The wound.s were deeply 
scarified, and filled with cau luce. 1859 1 ‘h. Koss tr. 
Humboldt's Tntv. 11 . xxiy. 447 In v;un have ammonia and 
cau -de-luce been tried against the Curare. 

Eau, erroneous form of l^A, canal. 

t XSau'brnchex sh.^ obs. Forms: i dbw- 
bryce, 2-3011-, owe, ewuo, eaubruche. [OIC.;/'?*’'- 
br}ucy {. OE. X 7 V, Ai sbl^ tnarnagt* -r bryccy Hucciiii, 
a breaking.] Adultery. 

rxxooo in ITiurpe Latus 1 . 374 (Bosw.) Wifi ai^hwylcne 
Kwbn’CC. f X17S Lamb. Horn. 49 Alse peos men dofi bo 
liggcfi inne cubnir.lic. c X 900 Erin. Coll. Horn, 137 Alle po 
. .dull cwui'brnche on here ajs^ene spuse. Ibid. 213 Ollcnde 
word and idelo lehtres . . befi bispeke eweliruche. a 1995 
Ancr. A*. 204 Hco beolh .. Hordoiii, Eaulirm hc, etc. 

t Eau'bruclie, sb:^ Obs. Forms : 1 ^w- 

bryca, 2 oubruohe. [OlO. n'^obryca. f. prec.] 

Also Eau'bxekere. Ohs. In 2 eawbrekoro. [f. 
'^WLbrekere Kukakhi.] An adullcier. 

a looo ill Thorpe Laios II. 268(Husw.) Sc fie his ;cwe for- 
I.-vt, ;itul nimfi ofier wif, he bip.ewbryca. < wj^I anth. Horn. 
13 Ne l»co |»u eiibruche. Ne Ju pn iwotfit;. Ibid, ag Uuli- 
ben:'^ . . and pa eawbrekcrcs . . h:ibl..(!ft an )»i)nc fulneh. 

Ii Eau forte [lit- ‘strong water’], French for 
‘nitric acid’ ; hence, for an etching. 

Hence Eau fortisto, an etcher. 

X882 Society 11 Nov. 2.*/i The etching being by the well- 
known eaujorliste. Mr. J. L. Slcchr. 

Eave, yiv). [H.'ick-foinialioiifroin P’AVrs, treated 
.IS |d.J Used as the sing, of K.vvk.s. Hence 
Save 7 A, to piovide with shelter imdei eaves; 
Eaved ///. a., provided with eaves ; Ea'vlng ib. 
(usually pi.) = Kavkn. 

X580 NuKJii Flniarch 378 He hid the Muncy he h; il 
stulne under the house cavings. x6ii Ciorcu., Ageutiisy 
the callings of a house. 1710 1 ’. AV,xui> Fng. Ref. i. (17161 
102 (P.) His Jjiil . . With narrow lim .si:.'occ w’iUe enough To 
cave ficiiii rain the staring lulf. ^1792 Lisi.r. Husb. (1757) 
4.45 Oil these walls, .i.s a large, caviiig to bis house. 1823 l‘. 
Nichui.sun J'rait. liuiid. 402 /'.in'V. • 'I'hc .skirl or lower 
part of the slating hanging over tin’; naked of the wall. 1851 
KesKiN .S 7 fW/.’.t /Vtf. (ii<74.i 1 . xiv. 151 The F.avcd Cornice 
. .as represeiilcd in the simple.sl form by collage eaves. X87X 
Tyni)ai-i. Forms ll afer S 37. 258 The water trickles to the. 
cave and then drops down. 

Eaver ^ (/ 'va.i). exc. diah Also over. 
[01 unknown origin; some havt? suggested ailoption 
of F. ivrak tlariiel, Lolinm Icmiilentnm \ the Idnns 
of the J'Aig. word, however, seem to forbid this.] 

lv)‘e grass {Lolinm perenne). 

173* 1 )k Fok TourGt, Frit. (1769) 1 . 359 Clover, K.'iver, 
and 'I’refoil Grass. 1796 W. M arsu.m.i it e.d of Eng. Gloss. 
I'.’.avcr, lolium pereune. ray-grass. x88o Fast Corntoall 
Gloss. (K. 1 ). S,i F.aver. in .some paits pronounced Itayver. 
■J’lie grass, Lolium /erenne. 

Eaver ^ (f vDi). dial. .Also 7 ©ever, 9 other. 
A provincial term for the direclion of the wind ; 
a (|unrler of the heavens. (Adm. Mraytli.) 

1867 Smyhi Sailors ll ord-bh. 1875 Lane. Glos.v.(V.. D. S.) 
Eaver isoineiimcs Ether ) . . The wind is in a rainy eaver. 

Eaver, obs. Sc. var. of Avkh. 

1609 Sklne Reg. Maj. 72 Great number of cave.rs or beasts. 

Eavor, var. of ICvek, Obs.. wild boar. 

Eaves (fv/.). Forms : i ofe«, y eouoson 
(//.), ouese, -iHO, 4 oueas, eueae, 4-8 6ves(o, (4 
hevoae), (6 caao, 6 pi. esen), 7 cauos, (eevoH, 
heuvea), dial, oizo, 7 - eaves. [OE. efisy fern. 
— flp'ris. ose, P'lein. (Kilian) oosCy OIIG. ebasa 
(MHG. obsi'y mod. dial.CL obsen) eaves, porch 
( WGer. *obisAcj)ay *obas[ 7 d]a) - ON. ups (Sw. 
dial, ttp^'), Goth, ubkroa iiortli ; prob. f. same 
root a.s O visit. The final -s has been mistaken for 
tlic sign of the ]>!., and in mod. Eng. the word 
is commonly treated as pi., ICave being occas. used 
as the sing. The forms ME. mw, \V\Somerset 
idficc (Elworthy), point to an Oli. Ibnn *o/cs 
UGer. *obas( 7 o)a.j 

1 . The edge of the roof of a building, or of the 
thatch of a stack, which overhangs tlie side. 

a xooo Land. Psalter rili]. 7 (Bosw.) Gewordcii ic com 
swa .*iwa .sjjcurwa . .an wiinicndc on cfe.se. c 1905 Lay. 29279, 
1 pan coueseii he |J>a sparwenj griipen.^ t' Z9S0 Bestiary 
46a Dc Kpinnerc . . Icstcfi attc bus rof hire fodrcdcs o rof 
er on ouc.se. 1440 I'tvm/. Paw. 144 Kvese, or cv«.syrige 
of a house, stillkidinm. c 1500 Fartenav 5504 Allso ihys 
chambre well dejicpitcd was Ffro foote of waTUire the nui.se 
vnio. 1570 LiiMN.s Manip, an V® ease or cues of a house. 
X579 Lyi.y Eu/hues (Arb.) 91 'I’he .Swallow which in the 
•Slimmer crcepelh under the cues of euery house. x6io 
SiiAKS. Temp, V. i. 17 His ifc.ircs runs ilownc his beard 
like winterii drojis From eniics of reeds. x6xx Corvat 
Crttdities 323 The peutices or cauissc.s of their houses. X699 
.S'/iertogenbosh 48 II .. mined some houses; of some the 
hcaues and tops were damnified very much. 2639 Milton 
Ii Penscr. 130 Ushered with a shower still . .With minute- 
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dropn from off the mvm. 2669 Cowlep Vtrtti 4* (1669) 

Z04 The Birds under the iBeves of his Window call him up 
in the morning. 1751 W. HAtrfENNY Nen* Detigns Farm 
Uo. 5 Thence to the Eves of the Roofs one Brick and half. 
>799 J.^Rouketson A^ic. Perth i 6 x The best form of com 
stacks is circular, with . . a conical top, diverging a little 
towards the eaves. sBxp Shelley AfV. 4- 367 Like 
twinkling rain*dropsfroin the eaves. xBao Freeman A rchit, 
178 The eaves .. rest conununly on small arcades or corbel- 
tables. 

^g. 1675 Chowne City Polit 11. i, I hang on the eves of 
life, like a trembling drop, ready every minute to fall, 
t b. Of a wood : The edge, margin. Ods. 

SpB O, E. CkroH. on. 894 pa forun hie . . bi swa hwa)>erre 
efes swa hit l^onne fiet^leas wats. ^1305 Gloss. IV. He 
Piblesxv. in Wright Voc. 159 Desonz taoerayl% under the 
wodc-sxde wode-hevese. e Gmv. 4 Gr. Kni. 1178 pus 
luykes pis lorde by Ivnde wodez euez. 

2 . transf. Anything that projects or overhangs 
plightly, as f the brow of a hill, t the Haps of a 
saddle, the edge of a cloud or precipice, the brim 
of a hat ; also ^et. the eyelids. 

1380 WvcLiK xi. s Anne fursothe .sat beside the weye 
eche dai in the cuese [1388 con; Vulg. supercilio\ of the hil. 
1863 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 412 He got up to the s.'iddtc eaves. 
From whence he y.iulted into th' scat. mSko I'knnyson 
/» Me»/. Ixvi, Closing eaves of wearied eyes 1 .sleep. 1855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. 9 511 The sutithe.rn caves of 
the cloud plane. x86o 'IVnoai.l Gtac. i. ii. st Overh.ang- 
iiig eaves of snow. i86a lioRKow IVates I. 4 A leather hat 
.. with the side caves turned up. 

3 . Comif. eaves -board (also cave- board \ see 
Eave^, eaves -oatoh, -lath (see quot. 1875); 
feaves-knifo, a knife for cutting thatch at the 
eaves ; oaves-martin, the flouse Martin (///• 
rundo urbied). Also £AVl!:.s-nuop sb. and 
-DROPPER, -DROPPINO. 

Mem. Hipoti (Surtees) 111 . 131 T.ibulasqtix vocantur 
^Esborde. c 1505 Church-w. Acc, St. Dunstan's Canterb.^ 
For xlv fote of horde x\H. 16*7 MS. Acc. St, John's 
Hosp. Cauterh.y To the Sawyers for cutting of evesbooril. 
X809 R. Langford /M/mf. Trade The cave-bo.Trd.s pro- 
ject .. 16 inches. 1875 G wi lt A rchit. , A rris fillet. When 
..used to raise the slates, at the eaves of a building, it is 
then called the eaves' board, caves* lath, or *Kavcs’ catch. 
1841 \^iiST Farm. Bks. (185O) 139 A thalchers tooles are . . 
an ^eizc-kniFe for cutting the eize. Z4aa 3 A rchiim Christ 
Ck. Conterb. \n Archivol, Cantiaua XHl. 561 Item payd 
for Caryyn^ of the Schretherris "Evys-lathc, lathe, and 
tylc . . iiu. \\\]d. 1833 J. Hodgson in / Raine Mem. (1858) 
II. 307 The ^eaves-martin very plentiful. 

Ea^veadrip, -drop, sb. [OK. yfesdrype^ f. 
Eavks + Uhip, afterwards rcfusliioned after Drop ; 
cf. ON. upsar-dropi of same meaning ; the Flem. 
oosdrt/Pf according to Kilian, meant simply ‘ eaves’.] 
The dripping of water from the caves of a house ; 
the space of ground which is liable to receive the 
rain-water thrown off by the caves of a building. 

Chiefly used with reference to the anrient custom or law 
which prohibited a proprietor from building at a less dis- 
tance than two feet from the bound.'iry of his land, Ic.st be 
should injure his neigh Imur’s land by ^eavesdrop.' 

Wh Kentish Charier in Brit. Museum Fac~Sim. 11. plate 
xxxviii, An folcm.s folcryhl to lefamne rumais butan twi;<tcii 
fyt to yfa:.s dryi^m. 1837 Carlyle hr. Rev. (187a) III. t. ii. 
15 The lean demigod ..had .. to wait under eavesilrops. 
1880 Muikiiead Gains Digest 590 Rights of light, prospect, 
gutter, and eaves-drop. 

Eavesdrop (rvzdr^p), v. Also 7 eave-drop. 
[f. prec. ; or perhaps back-foimalion from Eaves- 
dropper.] intr. To stand within the * eavesdrop * 
of a house in order to listen to secrets ; hence, to 
listen secretly to private conversation. Also trans. 
To li.sten secretly to (conversation) ; formerly also, 
to listen within the * eavesdrop ' of (a house) ; to 
listen to the secrets of (a person). 

x8o8 Sir G. Ooasecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI, (1884) III. 83 
We will be bold to cvcbdroppe. i8iz S. W. Bakf.h in 
Coryat Crudities PanegiT. Verses, That evcsdrop.s a word. 
z8ti CoTGR. S.V. Escoutet Estre aux escoutes. .to cauc-drup, 
to prie into men’.s actions or courses. 1619 Dalton Countr. 
Just. Ixxv. (1630) 189 Against such as by night shall ews- 
drop mens hou.scs. x63a Shiri.ky Hyde Park 1. ii, It is not 
civil to eavesdrop him. i8m Scott Ahbt^i xxi, Art thou 
already eaves-dropping? z86o Emerson Cond. Life v. Be- 
haviour Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 386 We must not peep and eaves- 
drop at palace-doors, xt^ Howells JVt^d. Journ. 176 
What we eavesdropped so shamefully in the hotel parlor. 

Eavesdropper (f'vzdr^qj^j). For forms see 
Eave.^. [f. Eavjkhdrop V. (or perhaps sb,') -1- -er.] 
a. In English Law: see quot. 1641. b. gen. One 
who listens secretly to conversatioiL 

1487 Nottingham Borough Rec. 111 . 10 Turatores. .dicunt 
. . quod Henricu-S Rowley . . est communis cvy.s.dropper et 
vagator in noctibus. ^15x5 Modus tenendi Cur. Baron. 
tPynson) Avb, Euesdroppers vnder mennes walles or wyn- 
dowes . . to here tales. xgBx Awtiki.ay Frat. Vocab, 15 
Esen Droppers. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 11. viii. 
34 There must be some cvcs-dropcrs with pen and inke 
behind the wall. i8ax Termes de la Ley 153 Evesdroppers 
are .such as stand under waLs or windowes . . to lieare news. 
1748 RicHAFnaoN C/erura (i8ix) II. xii, 74 Like a thief, 
or eves-dropper, he is forced to dodge about in hopes of a 
letter, 1851 W. W, Collins Ramb. by Raitroays xv. ( 185a) 
890 The expertest eavm-droppers, who had listened at the 
door, brought away no information. 

ilcncc Ba-veadroppingr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x8ox Yarington Two Lament. Traj. iv. vi. in Bullen 
O. PI. IV, Your close caves-dropping poUicies Have kin- 
dred him of greater benefits. x8At M ii.ton A nimeulv. (xBsi) 
zox To stand to the courtesy or a night-walking cudgelTer 
VoL. III. 


for eaves dropping. x67»-| Roxb. Ballads vt. (1887) 440 
Where they need fear No . . eves-dropping ear, i^g 
Sheridan Rivals 111. iii, A beggarly, strolling, eavesdropping 
easign. xSso Clou(.h Dipsyehus 11. iiL 46 An eavesAfrop- 
ping menial, Wharton Al Digest 472 Kavesdropping 
consists in privily listening. 

t Ea*vesmg. Obs. Forms : 1 oefiiUDg, efe- 
8UDg, 5 evcBung, 4 -6 evysa-, ovya-, eveayng, 
-ing, 6 oiuing, eaveainge. See also Earing sb.'^^ 
[repr. OE. tfesung, vbl. sb. f. efesdan, Evesb v. ; in 
sense 2 directly f. Kavkr.] 

+ 1 . The action of trimming the edges of any- 
thing; clipping, polling, shearing. Also eoncr. 
What is cut off : the clippings of hair. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 474 Circinatio^ oefsiing. c lojo Ags. 
Gloss. inWr.- Wiileker 364 Circinnatio^ cfesimg. a xaa$A»i r. 
R. 398 Absaloriies .v:lienc white, )>ct ase oft ase me euesede 
him me solde iii-s euestinge vor two hundred sides. 

2. I'he eaves of a house or slack ; formerly also 
used for ‘roof*, and hence transf. for ‘dwelling*. 

a zaag Ancr. R, 142 pc niht fuel iSen eucsunge bitocncS 
recluttes, |)ct wuiiiv'd. .under chirchc cuesiinge. x3^ Langl. 
P. Pi. C. XX. 193 As we may seo a wvnler, Tsykles in 
eiiesynges * ihorgh hctc of he sonne Mrltcp in a mynt- while 
• to mysl and to water, c 1440 Promp. ParxK 144 Kvese, or 
evesynge of a howse. z$47 Salesuury Welsh Dict,^ Bar- 

f aiot tuy^ house eusing. zsya Schote house Worn. 973 in 
lari. E, P. P. IV. 140 King Salomon. .A woman dooth as- 
.siir.ilate Unto a dropping euesing ^lisc, Distilling down after 
r.iin late. Z57a Bos.sk WKLL yf rmorien. 88 A righte little i>arte 
of water, .is called Gutta, when it. .haugeth on eavesinges. 
Efltwiht, obs. form of Aught. 

Eawl, Eax, obs. forms of Awl, Axe. 

Eaxl, eaxle: see AxlkL 
t Eban stone. Obs. rare~^^. 

i6rz Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iv. 1. iv. (1651) 370 The Eban 
stone which Goldsmith.s use to sleeken their gold with. 

Eban(e, -y, obs. forms of Eron, Ebony. 
f Bbaptiza'tion. Obs.rare''^. ? Declaring a 
person not to have been validly baptized. 

1639 (jaudrn Tears o/Ch. Ari'^poA. ** af, Klmptizations, 
Correptious, Abstentions, Kxcommuiiicationfi. 

f Eba*te. Obs. [a. Fr. ebai!\ diversion. 

c 15x3 Combi, iolaietnaryedffi^'f.) 74 B'orlo blame women 
was all his cb.Tte. 

Ii Ebauchoir. fhauchoirf f. ebaucher to 
sketch in outline.] a. A large chisel used by 
sculptors to rough-hew their work. b. A large 
hatchcl or comb used by ro]ieiDakcrs. 

Ebb (eb), sb. Forms; i ebba, 4-6 ebbe, 7 
eb, 7- ebb. [OE. ebba^^OYvh. ebba, I)u. ebbe, cbi 
the mod.G. ebbe. Da. ebbe, Sw. ebb, are not native 
ill those langs., and Fr. He is, like other nautical 
terms, adopted from Eng. The ultimate etymo- 
logy is uncei tain ; the OTeut. type might be 
*a 1 tjon-, f. the prep, ad off; or *ebJon-, connected 
with Goth, ibuks backwards.] 

1 . The reflux of the tide ; the return of tide- 
water towards the sea. Often in jrhrase ebb and 
flow ; also tide of ebb, half quarter-ebb. 

a xooo Byrhtnothii^iOxli par com fluwende flodaiRer ehb.Tn. 
rrxx83 O. F. i 'hron. an. 1114 On pis x*’-arc wass swa myccl 
d)ba. 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. Langt. (1810) xo6 Ue bodies 
. . wer co!>icn vpon pe .sond, After an oblK: of pe floiie. c 1440 
Promp. Pars'. 135 Ebbc of the see, reflu xus, sataria. x^x 
F.dkn Art, Navig. 11. xviii. 50 Whiche the Mariners call nepe 
tydes, lowe ebbs . . or lowc fludde& 1603 Drayton Bar. 
IVart es 1. xxxix, A.sSeueme lately in her Ehltcs that sanke. 
x66s ill Phil. Trans. I. 54 The Floocl runs P)ast . . and the 
Ebli West. X76S Borlask ibid. J.ll. 418 The sea ad- 
vancing the first time to a quarter ebb ; but the second 
advance wa.s but as (hr as the sea reaches at half ebb. 183a 
De LA RErtie Geol. Man 69 During the freshets the ebb 
and flow arc little felt. Z840 Marrvat Poor Jack xxvii. 
We. .made sail, stemming the last of the ebb. 

2. transf. and fi^- A flowing away backward or 
downward ; decline, decay ; a change from a 
better to a worse state. 

c X400 Test. Lave 1. (1560) 273/x That sight . .might all my 
welling Korrowes voide, and of the flood make an eblic. 15M 
Fardle Facions L>ed. i Not coueting to make of my floudue, 
another manes eblie. 165s J. H A f.i. Height Etoq uence 1 n( rod. 
ao 'J’his . , was the Ebbe of his grealncssc. 17x3 A dinson Cato 
II. V. 80 To .shed the slow renuuns, His last ^)oor ebb of bloorl, 
in your defence. 18x3 Byron tslawi iii. iv, His fuintnes-s 
Came . . from. . natum'.s cbR 1870 Swindurnr Ess. 4 Stud. 
(1875) 379 Her ebbs and flows of p.Ts.sion. 

b. A point or condition of decline or depres- 
sion, esp. in phrases Jo be at an ebb, at a tow, 
lowest ebb. Also poet, of the eyes, flt ebb: dry. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 435 Mine tyes (neiicr since at 
ebbe beheld .. my Father wrack't. X83X T. Powell Tom 
All Trades 143 't he low water ebbe of the cvill day. 1654 
Warren H nbeliesfcrs 134 To make the Apostle reason at :i 
very low eblHi. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. vii. 154 Pri- 
vate and public Virtue were at the lowest Ebb. 1798 ill Bay 
Amer. LawRep.\\^ioKp\.fh In 1780 money was at its lowest 
ebb, 1878 Grkkn Short Hist. ix. <1878) 698 The furtuiies 
of France reached their lowest ebh. ^ 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ebb-tide, etc. Also ebb- 
sleeper, a bird ; ~ Dunlin. 

X699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crcn», Ebb-nater, when there's but 
little Money in the P<H;ket. 1837 R. Dunn Omith. Ork. 
^.Shet. 87 Tfinga Meyer, Ebb-sleeper, Doiitin. 

1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend xxix. They were . . swept out of 
the harlxiur by the strong ebb tide. 1849 Grote Greece 
(i86a) V, 11. IxiiL 448 They began to feel as if the ebb-tide 
had reached its lowest point. x 8 S 4 If- Miixer Sch. 4 


Schm. (1858)65, I wa.s Introduced also, in our ebb excur- 
sions. to the cuttle-fish. 
t 4 . [?f, Iheadj.) pi. Shallows. 

XS77 HolinshrdCVi^n. 1. 41/a lirigantiiies with flat kecles 
to serve for the ebbes. 

6, [?a distinct word.] The Common Bunting, 
Kmheriza miliaria, dial, 
x8oa G. Montagu Ornith. D/ct.(s823)6x. 
tEbb, tz. Obs. cxc. dial. Forms : 5-7 eb, 6-7 
ebbe, 6- ebb. [ftpp. evolved from the attrib. u*e 
of the sb., as in ebh-tjde.] 

1 . Of water, wells, etc.: Shallow, not deqa. 
With if : Having a small supply, short. Also^". 

ci4aS ^Fyntoun Cron. ix. iii. 47 Swlway was at pare 
pascyng all Eb. 15*3 FiTZiiiiKii. Su/v. xi 57 The enber 
the water is, the swyfter it is. c 1581 J. Falknvr in Ei^. 
Meek. 11870)4 P'cb. 500/3 The water of Trent [wasl dried 
up, and scMlenly fallen so ebE 1637 Ruthlufumo f.ett.xvxy. 
I. U43 O, bow ebb a soul have 1 to lake in Christ's love ! 
1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 1^5 When the water is drawn ebb 
from Fishes. 1693 Leighton Comm, i Peter v. 8 Thin 
Aj>ostle . . drew from too (nil a spring to lie obh of matler. 
xy^f Scheme Eonip. Men of War Their 'I'idc of I.A:arntng 
. . IS always ebb. 

b. transf. of a furrow ; the sides of a ves.stl, etc. 
* 5*3 Fitziikhd. Husb. 6 33 A mcanc forowe, not to dope 
nor to ebbe. x688 R. Hulmk Armoury \\. 183/1 A Grey- 
hound [isj Ebli, or Shallow chested . (when he hath] his 
bic.-ist & body all of a thickness. Ibid. ui. jao/s It U a 
cooling Vessel . . with ebb .sides. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
Scott. 149 Plowed witli an ebb P'urrow. x88o Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Will this dish do to make the litchock 
pic in t No ; it’.s too ebb. 

2 . Near the surface ; a. of the sea, b. of the land ; 
also as quasi-ut/v. 

f6ox Holland Pliny !. 40 A multitude of fishes floted ebbs 
about it. Ibid. II. 39 Cumin . . hath a uualitic to grow with 
the root very eb. 1608 ii Bp. Mali. Medil. 4 Votves 11. xiii. 
Whether | m drowned in the ebber .shore or in the midst 
of the deepe sea. 1670 Plot Staflbrdsh, (i686j 119 Some- 
times it Im.Trl] lye.s so chb . . that they plow up the head of 
It. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. M iv h, If Ore be once dis- 
rovered, and it lie Ebb and Soft. 1794 Bailifl 's Diary in 
Skropsk, Word-bk., 1 am convinced tb.Tt it U too ebb plow'd. 
Ebb (cb), V. Forms : 1 ebbJan, 2 5 ebben, 
5 6 ebbd, 7 - ebb. [OK. ebbian, f. Ebb sb . ; cf. 
OK. a-ebbian, be-ebbian to strand a ship; also 
OllG. fr-ebbila ‘deferbuerat’, and MHG. {rare-'^) 
epfen to ebb.] 

1 . intr. To flow buck or recede, as the water of 
the sea or a tidal river : frequent in phrase, Jh ebb 
and Jltyio. Also with atmy, down, off, out. 

rtiooo Cxdmon's Gen. (Gr.> 1413 IjOgo’ ebbade swearl 
under swc^^le. riaoo Trin, Colt. /iom. 161 pe mo flowefi 
and ebbeh. 1340 Hampolk Fr. Consc. 1216 The se, aftir 
the tydes certayn, Kbbes and flowes. 1375 Bakhouk Btytce 
XVII. 435 The se wes clibil sa. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 333 The 
.sec wa-ic ebbyd. 1588 Shak.s. L. L, L. tv. iii. 316 'J'he .sea 
will cblje and flow. 1635 N. Carpfntkr Grog. Del, 11. vi. 86 
In sioine narrow seas the sea seaiien limes a day ebbs and 
flowes. X7RI PiiRKV Da^enh. Breach tat Ships . . may lie 
aflo.Tt, and not have the Water ebb'd away from them. x8m 
Sir f. Rohs N.AV, Passage v. 59 The water might ebb 
ariulher fathom. 1855 Maurv^^v. Geog. ix. (i860} 1439 
The tides ebbed and flowed in it. 

b. transf. Of a ship : To sink with the tide. 
Of water : To sink lower. Of blowl : To flow away. 

c X374 CiiAiTCKH Troylns iv. 1145 Ebben gan the well Of 
hir teare.s. 1175 Barhour Bruit xvtx. 421 Quliill that scho 
Ithe ship I cbnit on the ground. 1655 Mrq. WoncKSTEK 
Cent. Inv. Ivii, 'I’he water 'standing at a level, if a Globe be 
cast in . . it presently Ebbeth. x8io Scon L^ty cf L. lit. 
viii, iHe] eyed The life blood ebb in crimson tide. 

2 . fig. To take a backward or downward course ; 
to decay, decline ; to fnde or waste away. Also 
with away, down, off, out. 

ax^so OcLT.KVE De Beg. Prim.. 4828 When that richcsse.s 
ebben and ab.Ttc. 1566 Drant Horaces Med, Morall To 
Kdr. 3 Hclpyng hyni to ebbe, and helpyng hyin to ri.se. 
1^3 T. jAMKHCoy. 12 After full sea, our hopes ebde too. 
x68i Dhyukn Ahs'^ Achit. 326 Kingly power, thus ebbing 
out. 17x3 Young Last Day 11. 325 My pisMons ebb and 
flow At 'iTiy command. 1720 Dis For. Capt .Singleton x. 
(1840' 170 As iny money declined, their re>pcct would ebb 
with it. 1833 IlT. Martinkau Vanderput S. ix. 137 As 
his Htrcngtli'^bcd away. 1875 B. 'I'aylor Faust I. i. 29 My 
spirit's flooil lideebbeth more and more. 

3 . trans. a. To hem in (fish) with stakes and 
nets so that they cannot go back to sea with the 
ebb-tide ; see F.BBIN0 vhL sb. 2. b. To hem in 
(the tide) with sandbanks. C. (Sec quot. 1877,) 

xSay Hardman H'aterloo la Driving that Mund along to- 
wards the sea shore, To ebb the tide fa.sl in. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss. tE. D. S.i, Ebb, to gather fish-bait, bo termed 
on ai^ount of its being done whilst the tide is ebbing. 

Ebbed (ebd), ///. a. [f. Kbb v. f -ed.I 
a. That has flowed back. b. That has l)een 
left dry by the falling tide. 

1858 H<x;n She/ley 1 1 . 204 A fresh flood of the ebbed 
WfTters of a wide sc..t of I roubles. 1859 A. Smith in Mactn, 
Mag. I. 121, I can wander on the ebbed beach. 

tS'bbernuui* hebberman. 

[f. ebber, agciit-noun f. Ebb v. (sense 3) 4 MaV.] 
(SC'C quot. 171.^-) 

1715 KkR iKv, H Merman, one that fishes below Bridge, 
coininoiily at ebbing Water, etc. 1700 Stends Surat, led. 
Strype i/m * L ^ii. 35/1 A numlxer of fishermen belonging 
to the.. Thames some .Htiled . . hebbermen. Ibid. II. v 
xxvii. 480/2 No.. Hebberman sliall ..fish for smelts, be^ 
tween (iood Friday and, etc. x7ax-9o in Bailey. 
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Ebbing (e bio'i, vbl sb. [f. Ebb w. + .iwoi.] 

1 , The action of flowing back or retiring ; of the 
sea or a tidal river ; also, of springs. 

f 1000 Voc. in Wr..Wfllckt;rt54 Sinus, s® sbbung. 
1398 Tklvisa Barth. Dc P. A*, xix. cxxvii. U4y5' 929 
bynge and (lowyng of the see comyth and gooth, c >4M 
U/e St. KaUterint 1 Gibbs MS.} 52 The ebbyng and 
flotvyng of |>c sec. 1^5 Woowwabo Nat. Hist. Earth lu. 
i. (*723' >73 'fhe F.bbing and Flowing . . of certain Surings. 
i8ro BuwifN Logic xii. 377 Sca>wecd . . left there by the 
ehuing of the title, 
b. tramf. andyf^^ 

ciaoo Triu. Coll. Horn. 177 For swicli ebbinge. 1847 .!• 
Bkukknubad in Beautn 4> FI. Wks. Pref. Verses, Hruve 
vShake.sucare flow'd, yet h:id his Kbbings too. b66o Buvlr 
New Kxp. Phys.-Mech, xviii. 136 There may lie strange 
Bbbinus and Flowings . . in the Atmosphere. 1715 Bi'knxt 
Own yV//7.r (176^1 II. 141 Popular heats, which have their 
ebbings and flowitigs, 1863 J. 13 kuwn i!or,e Subs. ved. 3) 
Slow ebbing of Ufc. 

a. Comb.., as obbing>loclc, >woiT, a lock or 
weir for detaining (ish at the ebb-tide. 

147a Act T2 Edw. IV, vii, Asenns , . tielx . . inillcdammez 
estaiilcez de inulyns lokke/ hebbyngwerez, etc. 1531-0 Act 
*3 Hen. VIII, V, »5 a ^lyklu^lnle^. InJckes hebbynge weres 
hflckes and fludgales. 1539 Will 0/ SatHson, .Somer- 

set llo 1 My ’I'yde bote . . my licbbiiig lock*?. i6aa Cai.i.is 
Stat. Sewers an Locks and liebbirig-wtres. _ 1715 

ICkksby, Hebbiug-wcars, nets or devices laid for Ash at 
ebbing water. 1711-90 in Daii.ky. 

Ebpingi ppl^ a. [f. Ebb w. + -!Ng‘A] That 
ebbs. 

1530 Hist.yacoh <V I-! Sonnes (Collier) 19 L.-iyei! him on the 
foine . . Hut . . it w'as ebbing water. i8ao .Shki.i.ky Prometk. 
IJnb. 111. ii. a8 Uoniedown the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea. 1837 
Mabry AT Doii-Fu'ndxA, 'I'hcy w'atch’d the ebbing tide. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1873) 45a These ebbing wells, 
b. tramf. and^;^. 

1597 Danikl Civ. tVarsvu. to For all thi.s ebbing chance, 
rciiiutns Thr spring th.it feeds that hope. 1607 Wai.kin*.;- 
roN O/t. Class 53 Since after wine the «:bbing\st wit doth 
flow. 1810 .SiiAKs. Tew^. II. i. 226 F.hhing men . . do so 
iieere the bat tome run. 1750 tr. Leonardus* Mirr, Stones 
90 Crlsoprasitis is u stone ■ . of an ebbing and confused colour. 
1788 Horns Ped. to C. HantiltoM xii, When ebbing life iiae 
mair .shall flow. 1807 Crahbk Par. Reg. 1. 205 My ebbing 
purse, tio more the foe sludl till. 1840 G. S. Fabkn Regen. 
263 Mr. Newion's ebbing and flowing religious impressions. 
1868 0 . Maciminai.ij Ann. Q. Neighb. xxi. 1x8781 388 'I’hese 
tide-marks indicated ebbing strength. 

tEbble. Obs. or dial. Also 5 awbel, ebol(le. 
[app. a var. of AitKbK, though the form is not easy 
to explain.] The Aspen (Popitlus tremula ) ; 
perhaps also the White Poplar i^Populm alba). 

c x^^Promp. Parv. 17/a Awbel or ebelletrc ( A', P, cbcitre]. 
i8|o roKBY E.-Angl, Glossary, Ebble, the asp tree ..popu- 
lus tremula. 

Ebblens ' XI [f. Ebb y//. h* -L ms.] Not 

liable to, or susceptible of, an ebb. 

1817 liYrroN Falklami 217 An cbhless and frozen sub- 
stance. a 1849 f. C. Manga.h Poemsyiif^p 405 One cbblcss 
flood of many Waves. 

E'bbneSS. Obs. or dial, [f. Ebb a. > -mk.sh.] 
Shallowness. 

1637 Kiithrkkoku Lett, clxxv. 1 . 413 Tlicir ebbness could 
never trike up His depth. 

tB'bbyifl- Obs. [f. Ebb sb. +-y,] Having an 
ebb or re.:cdiiig direct ion. 

164s Dicov Nat. Rotlies xxxv. fiosS 371 The current .. 
can make a contrary ebby water in the sani cluiiiicli. 

Ebdomode, -ary, obs. ff. Hebdo.mai), -aby. 
Eben(o, obs. form of Kbo.v. 

Sb6'neOTl8. [f- ebene^us + -ons.] Of the 
nature of ebony, lu mod. Diets. 

Ebeneser (ebenf-z-u). [lleb. iwnr pw cbm 
hd~ ^czer ‘ the stone of help ’ : see 1 Sam. vii. 12.] 

1 . The name of the memorial .stone set up by 
Samuel after the victoiy of Mizpeh: see i .Saw. 
vii. I a. Used appellativcly in religious literature 
in fig. phra.scs, alluding to the sentiment ‘ Hitherto 
hath tne Loxd helped us*, associated with the 
origin of the name. 

1738 R, R0HIN.S0M Hymn, * Come Thou fount Here I 
raise my Ebenezer, Hither by Thy help I’m come. 

2 . Octuisionally (like Hcthcl, Zoar, Zion, etc.) 
adopted by Methodists, llaptists, Indc^iendcnts, 
etc. as the name of a particular chapel or meeting- 
house. Hence used contem])tuousIy as a synonym 
for * dissenting chapel *. 

x8s8 Sat.Rm. II. 318 Such low resorts as public-houses 
and F.benezcrs. 

tE'ber, a. Obs. Also 1-3 £b8re, deb^re, 3 
eboro, oburo, 4 ebber. [OE. mbhe, O^berP), 
of obscure origin ; =iOFri8. dber, duber, used as a 
law term in same sense.] 

1 . Manifest, unconcealed. The phrase cberc 
morp (open murder) is retained in the Latin Laws 
of Heniy I, and is (pioied by the legal antiquaries 
of 1 7th c. as a technical term ; see also Abkuk. 
(Occasionally ahsol, I ‘ manife.st fool * or ‘ vil- 
lain ’.) 

J 575 Laws of Radgarw. vii, Seaebera heof. a 1035 Laws 
of ( nut .SecuU-fr) Ixv, Hushryce ft bjenicl ft open hyfS 
aiM Kbere inorb. .is botlea.s. c laoo Ormin 7189 All bc^Vc 
■ibajro unnb.'Mikness. ciaos Lay. 2971 Saie me hu ebure 
lia75ebarel sot. a 1390 Cursor M. 1366a He wald Icrc vs 


het vr lai, j^t ebber kat in sine was gotin. Ibid. 15091 
* Ful eber thuert [read thu ertj n« ' coth he. c 1340 Ibid, 
13041 (Trin.; She hat was au ebber IC. obber] fol. 

Hence f B'berly adv., manifestly, flagrantly. 
a »po Cursor M. 8680 j;H>u lies. . Ful eberli. 

+ £bi*b0, a. Obs. rare'~K [ad. L. ebibhe^ f. e 
out + ^j^-^r^ to drink.] tram. To drink to the 
dregs, swallow completely. In quot.y?^. 

1689 Afol. Fail. WalkeVs Acc. 13 Having long before 
obih'd the Doctrine of I*as.stve Obedience. 

Ebionit# (rbiouMl). [ad. L. ebionita, f. lleb. 
jr3H ebybn poor ; see -itk. The original signi- 
fication is prob. * one who is poor in spirit ’.] 

One of a body of Christians in the 1st c., who 
held that Jesus was a mere man, and that the 
Mo.saic Law was binding upon Chrisliatis. In the 
and c. they became a distinct sect. Also attrib. 

16^ Gki.i. Serm. 11 Ebioiiites, who denied the Dcltie of 
Chriisi. 1879 Fakkak St. Paul 11 . 103 Kbionite hatred 
[was] Htill burning against St. Paul in the second century. 
188a — Early Chr. 11 . 343. 

Hence E^bionl tio a., pertaining to the Kbionites, 
or their doctrines ; S'blonlztlsni Ebionism. 

1833 G. S. Faiikr Recapitulated Apostasy 18 The early 
Gnostic and Kbionitic Heresies. xMaSciiAi-F AV/r^. Htuycl. 
106 It . . shows traces of Kbionitic origin. i8lte Farkak 
Early Chr. TI.44 The so-called Ebionitisni of St. James. 

Enonisa (/ bionoiz), v. [f. Ebion-itk i -J/E ; 
see -IZE.] inir. To adopt or imitate the doctrines 
or practices of the Kbionites. Hence S’bion- 
i:aing ppl. a. So also S bionism, the teneUs of 
the Kbionites ; tendency towards the tenets or 
practices of the Kbionites. 

1879 Fahkar St . Paul II. i 63 The liberal Gentiles far 
more than the Ebioiilsing Tews. Ibid. 173 The Ebionism 
of this section of the Church. z88o Ciiamburs Encycl. s. v. 
F.htoniies, ICssenism ntodiftod Kbionism greatly. 

Ebland, var. of 1 hj<.4NI), obs. among, 
t E'blandiah, V. Obs. rare-^. fas if f. F. 
*eblandiss‘, Iwigtliened form of *Pblandir : — L. 
ehlandiri to obtain by coaxing.] (See quot.) 
i8»Coc:kekam 11, To get by Flattery. .AA/*j«f/iV 4 . 

tfibla'se, ebla'zon, V. Ohs. rare. [f. E-^ 
(after words of Lut. etymology) + Blaze, Blazon 
».] itUr. 'Fo shine forth in bright colours. 
i8zo G. Flutchkh Christ's Tri. ii, 'ITi’engkaddccl Spring 

. . Began to ebla/on from her leauie bed Christ's Viet. 

in Farr's .V. P. (1848} 61 There pirik.s cblazcd wide, And 
d;uii.askt all the earth. 

EbO0 (f btf). A name applied in the W. Indies 
to the negroes from Ikuin. ? Hence attrib. Eboe- 
tree {Dip/eryx ebomsis), a tree of Central 
America, yielding Elboo oil, a name also given 
to the oil of a different tree ; see quot. 

1834 M. l.Kwis 7 ml. HL Ind. 126 Jtniiu?diatidy afttr thc 
christetiing the Kboc drums were produced, tbtd. 190 The 
inortitication of the F. lines. z866 JVeas. Bot. 476 Aleurites 
trilttba |cand!cbcrry-lree] yields choc oil. 

Ebolition, obs. var. Ebullition. 

Ebon (c'bdu), sb. and a. Forms : (4 ebenus), 
5 7 ebaxi.o, hebau, 6-7 eb0n(o, h.eben(e, obone, 
(9 arch, bobon^, 6 - ebon. Some of the forms in -e 
may belong to Ebony, [ad. L. hebenus, ebenus, 
a<l. dr. f/^evos, perh. of oriental origin ; the lleb. 
D':an hobnim (Ezek. xxvii. 15) is supposed to be 
the same wortl. In med.L. {h)ebanu 5 , whence 
some of the Eng. forms ; cf. It., Sp., Pg. cbanol] 

A. sb. 

1 . A hard black wood, the product of a tree 
belonging to the N.O. Ehenacent, mentioned in very 
early times as an article of import from the East ; 
Ebon y. Now only pet. 

.11398 Tnkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Hi. (1495) 633 Ebenus 
is a tree ^owyngein Etiiiopia wyfh blacke colouVc.J <'1440 
Promp. I\irv. 135 Eban, trv, ebanus, 1558 Wari>i-; tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 96 a, It is very good, .also to iThikc tables and 
coffers of . . Heixsne. 158Q Hom.yrano Treas. Fr. Tong, 
De rHebene, u wood called Hehen. i8a7 May Lucan x. 
139 I’illars there Not covered with A^gy]>tian F.ben were, 
Drydkn ,i8o6i I, 207 India black elion and wliite 

iv'ry bears. 1846 Lytton A w/r/fa (1853) 301 Dark as ebon, 
spreads the one wing. 

1 2 . The tree itself, Diosfyros Ebenus, a native 
of f'eylon, Madagascar, and the Mauritius. Obs. 

>555 Fokn Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 284 Wodde of Heben. 
180X H oi.LANU Pliny 1 . 148 Great woods of Ebeiie. .alwaies 
greeiie. 16S3 Cc^krr am in, Ebone, a blackc tree, licaring 
not Icafes nor fruit, being burnt, it yeelds a sweet smell. 

B. attrib. and adj. (chiefly poet, or rhet.) 

1. simple attrib. 

a 1599 Sri-'NSKR R nines of TVw^ Wks. {16781 139 A curious 
Coffer made of Hclicn wood. 2613 Pukcuas Pilgr. J. vii. 
xi. 595 'I’hcy found- excellent Kben Trees. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. ill. xtii, A Weighty ctirtal-axc . . the tough shaft of 
heben wood. 

2 . attrib. or quasi-ax^'. Consisting or made of 
ebony ; often fiR. for ‘ black, dark 

1519s .SiiAKR. Ven. 4 Ad. ^8 Deaths ebon dart. i6m P. 
Fi.etchbr Pise, Eel. vit. xvii. Her ^e-brow black, like to 
an ebon bow. 1737 Wfst Let. in Cray's Poems ii77S> ao 
Fate, whose ebon sceptre ru!c.s The Stygian deserts. X74a 
Young Nt. Tk. i. 18 Night, sable goddess I fiom her ebon 
throne. 1778 Sir W. Jonus Arcadia Poems (1777) xoa 
With ebon knots, and studs of silver, wrought. 18x8 Smel- 
(.GY Rev. Islam t. xxx, But when in ebon Mirror, Night- 


mare fell. Lonoe. Wapside Inn, %ud Day, Interl 111. 
r9 ^'rom out its ebon case his violin the minstrel drew. 

3 . adj. Of the colour of ebony ; black, dark , sombre. 
x6o9 Heywooo Fair M. of Exchange i. Wks. 1874 II. 16 
As blind as Ebon night 183a Milton L* Allegro 5 There 
under ebon shades. Din dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell, 
a 1703 Pomkret 11833) >>6 Night, .spreads her 
ebon curtains round. s8oa CoLxkiuciB Sibyl. Leaves li . 196 
l)ccp in the air and dark, substantial, black, An ebon mass. 
1843 PuRscoTT Mexico in. vi. (1864) t68 The image of the 
mystic deity, .with ebon features. 

4 . Ki roueously used for ‘ ivory *. 

>593 Fi.ktchkr Z/Wa Sonn. xxix. (1873) 109 Her Ebon 
thighes. Jbtd. xxxix. (1873) 109 Those Ebon hands. 

C. Comb. a. similalive, as ebomblack, •coloured ; 

b. inslriiniciital and parasynthetic, as ebon faced, 
•masted, -sceptred, -tipped, etc. 

159s Grernf. Poems 85 How brleht-cycd his Phillis was 
. .Wiieii fro tir arches *’ubon-black flew looks as a lightning. 
1588 Shak.s. L. L. L. I. i. 246 The ^ebon coloured Inke. 1835-8 
'IciMij Cycl. A nut. 1 . 621, 1 Melano.ds may be found in the 
form of brown or ebon-coloured fluid. i8ox Death Earl 
Huntington 11. i. in Ha/ 1 . DodsleyV ill. 256 Pitoh-colour’d, 
*ebon-fac'd. blocker than black. 1845 Hikst Poems 66 
Royal vessels . . *ebon niusied. X745 T. Wakton PletU. 
Melanch. 113 Night. .Sister of *ebon.sccptrrd Hecat, hail I 
xBt8 Kkat-s Rndym. 1. 147 With *cbon-tipped flutes. 

Hence S bonlne a., dark, sombre. 
x88x Pai.grave Visions of F.ng. 292 Through that eboninc 
gate of doom I'he thrice five thoninnd arc flown. 

Ebonist (c bonist). [f. Ebon-y+-iht. Cf. F. 
fbcmsle.\ A worker or dealer in ebony or other 
oinnmt-nlal woods. 

1706 Hiiii.t.ips, Ebonist, one that works or deals in F.lxmy. 
X7ax xBoo^in Baii.ky. gg^xAthenxum 24 June 783 A great 
hubhiib ot glaziers, carpenters, ebonist s, iron and tile workers. 

Bbonxte ,e‘b6ni>it). [f. Ebo.n-y ■f--iTE.] A hard 
compound of india-rubber and sulphur, united by 
the action of heal. Another name for it is VuL- 
OA N ITE. A 1 ao all rib. 

x86t Clicm. Niws Gel. 221 The material known ns hard 
india iiibbt-r, vulcanile, . .or in its most perfect condition its 

c. hoiiilc. 1879 hi CVf.v.ii’V’i I'cchn. Educ. IV. wF.8/1 Hard or 
horny caotiichotic, such a.s will ctviie under the dc.signatioii 
of ebonite. 

Ebonize (c IamioIz^ v. [f. Ebon-y + -izk.] 
trans. To make (furniture, etc.) look like ebony. 
Hence E boniaied ppl. a. 

x88o Patty Tel. 27 Get., Since black and gold is .so fashion- 
able in fui nitnre, be might be a^^nu'tibly ctioniscd and gilded. 
1679 Mi.ss Bhaiioun Vixen III. 313 Ehonisud chairs. 
Ebony (e'boni). Forms: 4 hebonyf, 6 ho- 
beny, ebonio, (7 ebaiiy, ebeny, ibony), 7- 
ebony. [Of somewhat obscure formation : MK. 
hebenyf is app, ad. L. hebeninus (? misread as 
hebeniuus), ud. (ir. l^hivos made of ebony, 1. 
hebenus ebony. Cf. Fbon.] 

1 . a. A hard black wood, obtained from various 
species of the N.O. Ebenacae, esi-iccially tliat men- 
tioned under Ebon 2, and Dmpyros A/ela/ioxylon, 
a native of Coromandel, b. i'hc wood of Erya 
Ebenu.^ (quot. 1735), a native of Jamaica. 

1383 Wvci.iR Fsch, xxvii. 15 'rceib of. . hebenyf [Viilg. 
denies hebeniros], that is a tree thiit after that it is kit 
sva.xith hard as a stoon. 1573 A rt Linming 9 'I'hc .saidc 
vernisbe niaketh tallies . . uf . . helieny to glister. 1597 
(iMLDNK Poems (i86x' 312 In a cuach of ebony she went. 
1608 NoKDhN Dial., 1 saw pales made of on Oke.. 
bUu’kc as I bony. x68a Wnii.i.ER yourn. Greece vi. 448 Here 
grow.s some Ebany.^ a X748Tiiom.s(in .Sickness i. (R.) Afflic- 
tion, h.nil !. .ojx:n wide ihy gates. Thy gates of ebony. z8z6 
J. Smith Panorama .St/, ij- .Art I. 84 H.ird woods, such as 
box, lignuin-viia;, or ebony. 1837 Wiikwbi.l Hist. Induct. 
Sc. iiS.>>7) II. yj A ball of ebony sink.s in the water. 1878 
Bo.sw. S.M1111 Carthage 434 Real downright negroes, half- 
n.iki’d, black as ebony. 

2 . One of the trees above-mentioned. 

x8zo Charar. in Ann. Reg. 614/2 There are entire woods 
of ced.-irs and ebonies. 1859 Tknnknt Cey.^on 1 1 . ix. v. 404 
Ebony is the most import.-int of the trees which they are in 
the h-abit of felling. 

3. attrib. 

xydb W. Pmi.i.ira I.iuschoten's Trav. Ind. in Arb. Gamer 
III. 28 They carry into India, gold .. ebony wood. 1633 
G. Hkrrkrt 'Temple, Eveu.song, Thus in thy Ebony liox 
Thou dost inclose us. x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon B 6 E.beny 
licstels about four foot long. 1758 7 tr. Keysler's 'Trav. 
(1760) 1 . 378 A large nasso, or cbuny-trcc, which much re- 
sembles tne fir-tree. iB8x liu Chaii.lo Eauat. Afr. xvi. 277 
Ditcngiie/a and i . . .started up river for ine ebony country, 

4 . As the type of intense blackness. Sots of 
ebony : humorously « negro. Also athib.y as in 
ebony complexion, skin, etc. 

1834 Mrs. Somf.rvili.k Connex.Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849^ 308 
ITic different tribes of mankind, from the ebony skin of the 
torrid zone to, etc. <850 Mh.s. Stow'k Uncle Tom's C. vi. 35 
Black Sam. .about three .shades blacker tliuti any other .son 
of cliony on the place. 1876 Bosw. Smith Carthage 39 A 
race of savages . . the eboiw negroe.s of the Soudan. 

II Eboulement. [F. IboulemetU, f. iboulcr to 
crumble (said of earthworks') ] 

1 . Fortification. The crumbling or falling of the 
wall of a fortification. 

2 . Geolo^. A sudden rock-fall and catthslip iu 
a mountainous region. 

Ebraoteatev -ated (»brai kti'|At, -c*ted). Bot. 
[ad, mod.L. ibractedtus, f. e- out of + bractea 
Bract ; see -ate, -rd.] Destitute of bracts. 
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iSjo LindlpV Nai. Sysf. BoL 167 Apetatous dicotylcdonSi 
with . . herbaceous ebracteate calyxes. s8m Bkhtc ry BoL 
i8t When bracts are absent aUngcthcr» sucn plants are udd 
to be ebractcated. s88a Vines JiVwA#' Hot. 6ai The obrac* 
tcate flowers stand on the rachis of tlie inflorescence. 

Sbra'Oteolatei a Bot [ad. mod.L. ehrac- 
teoWusx cf. prec. and Bkactjsolatx.] Not fur* 
nished with bracteoles. 

x 8 m H{>okek Stud. Flora 901 Receptacle ebrncteulate. 
Xibraiok, Ebrew : see IIebkaio, IIebbsw. 
x7ax-x8oo in Bailey, Kbrakk. 
t Ebra'ngle, Obs. rarc-'^. [ad. F. B rattler ^ 
after BitANObR.] trans. To shake violently. 

a x6p3 Ukquhaki Fabelahwi. xxxii. (1708) 453 Their whole 
body IS shaken and cbratigled. 

Sbriate (^'hrii^t), 0. humorous, [ad. L. 
uSf pa. pple. of ebridre to make drunk.] Intoxi* 
Gated \kg. Hence E bTlating* ppl. 0., intoxicating. 

1847 lilaclrttf. Maff. LX I. 704 Acme . . Kissed her .sweet 
youth's ebriaie eyes. xSya M. Collins Plun^ts/nr Pearl 
Il.vii. 130 He., solaced himself with something ebriat- 
ing. 

tE'brieta ting, ppl. a. Ohs. tare- \ [f. 

*ehnefale\h. (f. liBHiKTV + -atrj cf. eapaeilatef 
habilitate y iiU'..) V InLoxic.iting. 

X7XI Itrit. Apollo IV. No. i 3 . w/i Things .. of an ehrie- 
taling Quality. 

Sbnetjr (f br.^i•0ti). [ad. F. ebricU^ f. L. vhrUtdt- 
enif f. ebrfus drunk.] 

1 . The state or habit of being intoxicated, drunken- 
ness. t A-lso pi. in.stances of intoxication. 

xsBa A^. 7 '. (Rhcni.) (kxl. v. ax The. workes of the flesh . . 
arc, fornication . . ebrieties, comines.satioiis, nnd .such like. 
x6x4T.Auams nez'ii's Banq.^v The Sutietieof Epicnrisinc, 
the gallantnessc of Lbrietic. xflyo Maynwakino Vita Sana 
vi 73 Ebriety m«*iy properly be said to be a Disease or 
sicknes.s. xyi^B Monthly licif. 183 Some under the most 
extreme exigencies of poverty, will indulge in elirieiy. 1785 
W. F. Maktyn Ceog. Ma};. 11 . Ilis father's uncoiujucr. 
able ebrit'ty. 1859 Jf-ph.son Brittany wx. 373 Our guide 
to the garrulity ot age added that of partial ehricty. 

2 . Excitement, an excited condition. 

* 75 * JoHN.soN Kambl. No. 167 p6, The chricty of const.nnt 
amusement. 

II Ebrillade. [Fr-] Mattli^e. A check of the 
bridle which the horseman gives to the horse, by 
a jerk of one rein, when he refuses to turn. 

M53 C'hamiiems Cyel.Snpp. 1755 Joikyson; .ind mod. Diels, 

Ebriose (riiriit/u s), a. humorous, [ad. L. ebri- 
e.r«.f.] Drunk. 

1871 Atlantic Monthly J.an., A..cnhm.in ‘copiously 
ebriose’. a i88a j. ItwowN 'John Leech in ILorxSutis. .Scr. 
Ilf. (1883) 17 Kc'iuriiing home .. copiously cbrio.se from 
li^om. 

Ebrioflity.fbiiip-sTti^. rare. [ad. K. ehriositJ, 
li. ebriimtdUcm f f. clmosus habitually drunk.] 
a. Habitual intoxication, b. J*ixbiI.iration ; 
physical excitement. 

1646^ Sir T. IliujwNF. Psauf. Fp. 270 Will neiflmr .'icquit 
ebriosity nor ebriety, in their known and intended perver- 
sions. 1859 Thoukau IValfien xi. 237 Of all ehriosity, who 
does not prefer to iie intoxicuteil hy the air he breathes. 

EbriOUS (f brbs), a. [f. L. + -<wh.] 

a. Addicted to drink ; tipsy, b. C.-haractenstic 
of the inloxic.-ited state. Hence B’brionsly adv. 

X569 Nkwton Cicero's Old Age 33 Not cbriau.sly swilled 
but iiiodcratlyc tasted. 1630 Prynnh AtUi-Annin. 268 The 
second was but adi.ssohite, ebrious, proph.*ine, luxurious Eng- 
liMli-Dutchimin, 1636 Blount Glossogr,, Ehrious, dninken, 
or that oaiiseth driinkennesK. X858 Cassell’s Art 'L'reas. 
Exhih. 412 Those young sots with the ebrious faces. 

tEbri'tian. Obs. rare~~^. [irreg. f. Ebr-ciu 
II.RIIKKW, to imitch O'reeian,'] A Ifebraist. 

169X Woon Atlu Oxon. I. 97 He was a very good Oreciun 
and Ebritian. 

fE bryaon, 0. Ohs. rare-', [prob. corrupted 
form of late Gr. otlpvCov ('ypvaiov) pure gold, 
Cf. Chambers Cjd. Supp. (175.^), *^Kbrhius colot\ 
a term used by some of the old writers to cxprcs.s 
a very fine yellow \] 

c 1485 Digltv Mysi. (1882I i. i.^ Of lerico the .sotc rose 
flloure, (}old Ebryson callid in pictur. 

t EpUXOinate» V. Obs. [f. E- + Bucotnatk.] 
Irans. To tnimpct forth. Hence Bbu’ooinatoT. 

XS4X Bkcon News entl 0/ Heav. Wks. (18-13) ^ he ebuo 

ciiiator, shewer, and declarer of these news, I have made 
flahricl. xs88 Nuwton in Fan's . 9 . 7 ^ (184s) II. 553 The 
troupes seraphicall . . K.biiccinate Gods power. 16M tr. 
Horace 3 Odes xix, He fill'd with B.acchu.spowerassayesTo 
ebuccinate his fame and praise. 

t E’btlll. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. ebulus^ The 
Dwarf Elder {Sambucus /\bulus'). 

X398'] L'rkvisa Barth. l)e P. A*, xvii. lx. (1495) 636 Ehulus 
is a wede nioo.st lyke fo Klerne tree; hoihe in leuys and in 
stalkers. 1389 Flisminc. Virg. Plctog. x. 23 Pan.. we .saw 
Icolourd] red With bloudie berries of ebull tree. 

tE'bullatei V. Obs. rare. Also 8 ebulate. 
[f. late L. ebulldre, var. of ebulltre\ see -ate.] 
intr. I'o boil, be in a state of ebullition. 

1603 CocKRRAM 11, To Boyle. Elixute, Khullate. 

Blouht AVWAi/r, to bubble or burst out. 1738 

[G. Smith) Cur, Relations II. 195 Continually boiling and 
ebnlating over a great Fire. 

Ebu*Iliate. rare, [badly f. L. ebullire; see 
next and -ate**.] trans. and intr. To boil; to 
bubble out. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouif^s Bk. Physicke^^h The vineger 


wherin the pe^r was cbulliated. 1633 Prymmk Hutrio. 
M. I. vi. HL (K.) Whence this 39. play-oppugning argii- 
ment will ebulliate. xixaBrit. Apollo III. 77 The Blood 
. .ebuiliates. X633 Lanoor Wks. < 1868} 1 1 . 259 A heart too 
contracted, .to let wliat it holds ebulliate very freely. 

Ebnllieiioe (fbv'liens). [f. L. ebullient-em^ 
pr. pple. of dntlltrey f. e out 4 hultire to Boib. See 
-ENCE,] An issuing forth in agitation, like boiling 
water ; overflow ; enthiusiasm, extravagance. 

X749 Firloing Tout Jones Wks. 1775 II. 170 The extra- 
vaeance, or rather ebullience of his pa.ssion. x8a5 Camlylf. 

(1845) 79 The ebullience of youth is now chastened 
into the stedfast energy of manhood. xn3 Swimournr in 
xQth Cetit. Jan. 67 The danger of an overflow into gushing 
ebullience, 

EbuUienoy (fbn liensi). [f. prec. + -T.] 

1 . The quality of being ebullient ; readiness to 
boil or bubble forth or overflow, lit. and^V"* 

1676 K. Dixon Two Test. 228 Mistaking . . the ebulliency 
of their Fancies . . for a supernatural Inspiration. ^ 1817 
CoLFRiuCiK Biog. LM. 68 I'he stiitple, whom . . an original 
ebulliency of spirit, had urged to the investigation of the 
ground of all things. 1885 Athenjcum 19 Sept. 379/a Neville 
arts with liis customary ebullieiuy and manliness. 

2. pi . Kbulmtion if. 

1667 H. More /Vj». Dial. i. 5 »*(i 7T3) 24 In the .. fer- 
tnents and ebulliencies of the Spirits of Men in this 
Age. 

Ebullieilt (/'b» licnt\ [.Ttl. L. cbullient^em^ 
pr. pple. of cbtdlire ; see prcc.J 

1. 'Ihat boils; boiling; fi_i;iiated, as if boiling. 

*599 A. M. tr. Cabelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 4/1 liCt this 

bottle remayne one hower in hot ebullient w.*itcr. 1814 Cary 
Dante {1871) 304 Every tinine Khullieni shot forth scin- 
tillutiiig fires.' 184a G. P. ScKoFa Volcanos 14 I^va in a 
limtid nn<l ebullient state. 

2 . a. Of the humours of the body! Agitated, hot, 
effervescent, b. Of drugs and diseases: Causing 
heat and agitation. 

x6ao Vrnnkr Via Recta iv. 79 The s. 3 mc is of an hot and 
ebullient nature, /bid. (ji\s«* >dt They engender ehullicnt 
humors. 1684 tr. lionet's A/cre. Contptt. vi. 226'1'he hotly is 
ulTeined. .as if some part were nut in boiling water, where- 
fure. Some have called thi.s the Ebullient Ague. 1737 Swift 
Gnlhver in. vi. 216 Great counsels arc often troubled with 
. .ebullient . . humours. X74a Young Nt. Th. vin. 1 320 They 
scan:e can swallow their ebullient spleen. 

B. Jig. Of cuerg)% feelings, influences : Gushing 
forth like boiling water; bubbling over, overflow- 
ing, enthusiastic. Constr. zvith. 

1664 H. More Myst. Initj. vii. 126 ’niat fountain of life 
which ought to be ebullient in every Regenerate Christian. 
iSaS SouriiEY Ess. (1832) I. 352 The general and ebullient 
feeling with which all Briiam overflowed imp»>scd silence 
upon the lying lius. 1844 Blackw. Pfaz. LVI. 53a His 
commentanes on the p.n.st arc ebullient with stihl lety. 1876 
G. P. Latiibop in N. Amer. Rev. CXXIJI. 429 I'he chul- 
lient undulating prose style of the poet. 

Hcncc EbU'Uleutly adv. 

1887 Launch to Sept. 1 10 Ebulliently scntinient.al novelist. 

EbnllioSCOpO (/'b^^‘]i<7|sbiup). [moil. f. in P'r. ; 
hybrid fonnatioii on L, ebulltre -k (jt. -(rtconos an 
obscrviT.] (Seequot.) 

1880 Chamhers' Cycl.^ Ehtllioscope^ an instrument for 
asceit.aining the strength of di.siillcd luiuors by observing 
the boiling (mint and the atmospheric pre^^ure. x88a Ptature 
N»>. 636. 2j 6 |M. MalligundsJ ebiilliu.scope . . which the 
French Syndical Chuiiitier!} adopted in 1878. 

Ebullition Forms: 6 obully- 

oion, ebuliciou, -ition, 6-7 ebolition, 7 ebul- 
liotion, 7- ebullition, [ad. L. ebullJtidn-em, f. 
chullire (see prec.), whence OF. ebullicion^ Sp. 
ebulicion. It. ebnlliziotte^ eboUizione. 'I'he earlier 
Eng. forms are prob. from ?>.] 

1 . The process of boiling, or keeping a liquid at 
the boiling point by the application of heat ; the 
state of bubbling agitation into which a liquid is 
thrown by being heated ttj the boiling point. In 
first (juot. peril, (etymologically) the procc; s of 
extracting by boiling. 

1594 Plat JewelBho. in. 16 When you hauc gotlm out by 
ebulition the full strength ft vertue. a 1681 tr. tP'il/is' Re/n. 
Med. IVks. (1681) Voc., Ebullition, a boiling up. 1791 
Hamilton BerthoUet’s Dyeing I. v, 76 Galls are almost 
totally soluble in water by long ebullition. 179s Phil. Trans. 
LXXXll. 403 Ebulliiiim is that state of a liquid in which 
-Steam is continually formed within it.vclf. 1831 Hkewstkr 
Nat. Magic xii. (1833) 302 ('luids of easy ebullition. 1844 
G. P. ScROPK Volcanos 30 This body of lava is evi- 

dciiily at such liniet in igueou-s chullitlon. 

+ b. Pathol. A state of agitation in the blood 
or ‘humours’ due to heat; formerly supposed to 
be the cause of the action of the heart, and when 
morbid to give rise to febrile and inflammatory 
disorders. Ohs. 

*347 Boorde A’m'. llealih Ixxiii. 21 b, It maye oomc of. . 
ebullycion of the lyver. *6*3 H.yrt A rraignnt. Ur. ii. 7 'Hie 
ebullition or concoction of blood. i6im Lilly Ckr. Astrol. 
xliv. 263 [Mars I being the cause of a reaver . . shewes cbo- 
lition or a lioyling of the hiimours. 1710 T. Fullkr Pharm. 
Rxtemp. -JO .Scorbufi'ck Ale .. restraineth the Ebullition .. 
of the S'apourous Blood. *70 (hiAMUKRS Cycl. Snpp., 
Ebullition of the Bloml . . in medicine a term used by some 
of the old writers. 

2 . transf. A state of agitation in a liquid re- 
sembling that produced by boiling heat; rapid 
formation of bubbles, effervescence. 

*846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 197 Copper, which Is dis- 
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solved with lesseebulHtiun. *886 W. ^KtckVALenury'sCourse 
Chprm. 11. xxi. 602 The ebullition which Imppetis between 
acid and ulkidi. 17*7 Bradi.ky P'atn. Diet. 1. s v. Euphor. 
binm^ Spirit of N it re and that of Vitriol, penetrate the same, 
without Ebullition. i8aa Imison Sc. k Art ll. io9Miiri< 
atic acid does not act upon copper except in a state of 
ebullition. 

8 . The action of rushing forth in a stale of 
agitation or boiling ; said of water, and h amf. of 
fire, lava, etc. (In quot. 1599 humorously of 
tohacco-smokc.) 

*599 !*• JoN.soN Ev. Man out Hum. m. iii. 44 The prac- 
tice of the Cuban ebolition, Euripus, and VYhifTc. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 166 The fiery ebullitiotis of 
.^itna. *883 PpTrwK/'/r/ff A//». 11. s.v. //oy/im*, This ebo- 
lition or plawing |of a spring). t69a Kay Discourses it. 
V. 1 17321 289 The Ebullition and Volutution of the melted 
Materials. 17W B. Martin Nut. Hist, Eng. 1 . 381 'llic 
ebullitiomi of this .Spring arc very remarkable*. 1830 1 ..VRLL 
Princ. Ocol. (1875) I. 11. xix. 448 A great ebullition of gas 
took pl.TCo. s86o Tvniiai.i. Glac. n. xxiv. 35b Ebullition is 
converted into explosion. 

4- Jig‘ A .sudden outburst or boiling or bubbling 
over ; a. of war or civil comraolion. 

1534 T.i>. Bfrnf.hs Cold. Bk. M. Attrel. (iS4h' Bvii], The 
ebuheion and rnonyng of cyuyll watres. *683 NIamlf.y 
Grotius' Lflwd'. IVarrs tr The L.tw, which kepi under 
the violent ebullitions of ihcir power. 1878 W. F. Napifr 
Penins. IVar 1 . 31 After the first ebullition at Matirysu, the 
insurrection of Caialonia lingered awhile. 

b. of passion ; also, of fancy, sentiment, etc. 
*638 Sanuf-kson Serm. 11 . 109 The cbullition.s of those 
liist.s that war in our nieinbers. i6m H. Vauluian .Stlex 
Scint. 1. (1858' Pref. 9 'i'he ulivious ctmllitiuns of lIk^I U^ht 
humour wliich takes the pen in hand . . to l>e .seen in print. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 79 f 5 Such faults niny be s.-iid 
to be ebullitions of genius. 1798 Mouse Auter. Gcog. I. 339 
'J'Jiese cliiillitions of jealousy. *8r6 J. Scon Vis. Parts 
Aop. 293 A slight ebullition of French flattery. 1841 
D Israeli Amn. Lit. (1867) 335 A revolutionary reform 
breaks out with an ebullition of popuLir feelitig.s. 

lienee Sbnlli'tloiiftrsr 0 ., of the nature of an 

ebullition. 

1830 Ui.ACK \xx Fraser's Mag. 1 . 287 'I'he saline particles 
liuvf! been added to the cbullitionary agitaliuii. 

'I* E'buliun. Obs. [a. L. ehulum the dwarf 
elder-tree. 1 A name for elderberry wine. 

*7*3 Ju.ond.tSt Country Bnnu. 111. (17.43) *9.S Make n white 
Kbuluin with pule Malt and white EiiJer*bcrric.s. *750 K. 
Smith ('onipi. Housewife 245 To make Kbiihim. 

Ebure, obs. form of Ivony. 
fEburgese. Obs.rart~ \ Some silken slufl*. 
1358 IVitis tV Inv. N, is 1 . (1635) 182 One other tcaaturof 
yellowc and blcwe saitcn eburgese. 

Ebnrin (f*biurin). [f. L. ebur ivory + -IN.] 

* A substance obtained by Bubjccting a mixture of 
ivory or bone dust with albumen or ox Mood to 
gre.at pressure at a high tempeiature. It is very 
liard, and is a non-conductor of electricity ’ {JSyd. 
Soe. Tex.). 

Eburnation (Hiwnti-J-m;, Pathol, [f. D. 
fburmis made of ivory k -ation.] ' 'I’he act or 
process of becoming hard and dense like ivory’ 
{.Syd. Nor. Lex.). So also Sbnmated ppl. a. 

2840 Liston .Surgery 83 Kbnrnalion of the .surfacesi of the 
Bones. i8|6i Bumstfad I 'en. Dis. (1879' 6r6 This tendency 
to i:buriialion and thii.kening of llie osseous tissue is not 
confined to the nuit fir.st aflecled. *870 Holmes Surgery 
(td. 2' 111 . 712 A fiai'tured rachitic 'eburnated' bone. 

Ebumean, -ian (fiw jnran), 0. [i. \,.ebume- 

US made of ivory + -(i)an.] Made of or resem- 
bling ivoi-y. 

16^ Blount Glossegr,, Ebnmean^td Ivor^', or white like 
Ivory. 17x1-1800 in Baii.f v, e 866 j. Ro.sf Virg. tut. <V 
Georg. 97 Of Pcloj>s and far-famed ebiirnian liriib. 

Eburneoid ( fbv jn/ioid .), a. [f. as prec. -k-oio.] 
.Showing a resemblance to ivory. 

1847 9 Tonn Cycl. Anat. IV. 70^/2 Parts of lione acquire 
that degree of hardness, which has been tcimed eburneoid 
induration. 

Ebu'rnifica'tion. rate. -Euuknation. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinu^d's Anthrop. iv. 135 Another 
[ebaractcri.sticj draw'ii from the cburiiification . . of the 
teeth. 

Ebumiaa 'v ^b/i*jn;nn), 0 . rare-', \l.\.,.eburu~ 
»5 + -iNE.] Ivory-likc, ivory-coloured. 
i8as Blachtv. xMag. XII. 669 Arms and bosom eburnino. 
Ecalcarate (fkivlkar^it), 0 . /*w. [f. K-i* + L. 
calcar spur + -ate.] Without a spur. 

*819 Pantoiogia. Eca/rarate, in botany, a corol^ without 
any spur, or hpur-slmpcd iicciary. As in Wolfeiiia. *868 
in Treas. Hot. 18B3 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Eoardina (fka jd^tin). [f. E--) + D. cardin-em 
hinge.] A mollusc whose shell has no hinge. 

1878 Yie.u. Gegenfutuers Comp. Anat. v>8 In the Ecur- 
dines the two valve.s. .have pretty much the .same form. 

II £cart4 (<^kart^\ [II AarlJ harter to di.scard, 
to throw out cards.] A game of cards for two per- 
sons, in playing which the cards from 2 to 6 arc 
excluded. ( )nc feature is that a player may ask 
leave to discard, or throw out ccitain cards from 
his hand, and replace them with fresh ones from 
the pack. Also attrib, 

i8r4 {titled A I'rcatise on the Game of Kcart8, as played 
in the first circles of ixmdon and Pans. ,*8^ Thackkray 
Van. Fair xxvt She watched over him kindly at Ecarte of 
a night. 1848 W. 1 1 . Kklly tr. L. Blanc's Hist, Ten V, I. 

4-2 
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355 M. Cavaii;:nac threw oil an dcartd-table in the l«ouvre 
a packet of cartridges. 1678 'C/vvknoish’ (Hy. JoucsJ 
iicart/ at The game of dcartd in some of its features, 
namely tfie diNcard (from wlitch its name is derived) and 
the score for the king, is of modern origin. 

II Eoartal^y a. [t\ icarteU, pa. pplc. of icar- 
teler to divide into quarters.] Her, Of a shield : 
Divided into quarters by an horizontal and a ver- 
tical line ‘quarterly*. (Bailey.) 
wx -6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Eoarinato (fkac rim^t), a, fiot^ [f. £-3 + 1.. 
farina keel + -ate.] That has no carina. 

Obs, rare-^. 

27x4 Fr. Bk. vf Rates jSj A List of Merchandizes coming 
from the Levant. .Buff called Ecarts. 
t Sca-Bterly, ot/v. Obs.-^ [f. L. ecastor ‘by 
Castor ’ + -LY “.] (See nuot.) 
x6a3 CocKEEAM II, By my Faith, (easterly. 

Soaudata (fk9‘d<rit:,a. [ad.mod.L.rra</i/d/-Mr, 

f. e (see £- 3 ) + L. cauda tail ; see -ate.] 

1 . Zool. That has no tail, or a very short one. 

1^7 9 Touo Cyd. Anat. IV. 4/1 Animats .. changing 

their form to caudate or ecaudate at pleasure. 1856 8 W . 
Clark Fan tier ift>ev(H’s Zool. I. 52 Asiusicc. Body nut 
loricatcd, caudate or ecaudate, form inutnble. 

2 . Hot. ‘ Spikeless, without a stem ’ (Paxton, 
Bot. Diet. 1840). 

ii S'Cbatia. [Or. f. stem of iH 0 aivfiu to 

go out, digress.] Sec quot. (Oaig’s explanation, 
copied in later Diets., ap]>cars to be merely a 
guess. In sense ‘ digression ’ the word appears in 
late I^t.) 

X706 Phillips, Rebasts, a going our, an Event; nUn a 
Rhetorical Figure call’d Digression. 1847 Ckaio, /.V/vw/r, 
in Rhetoric, a figure in which the orator trcut.s of things 
according to their events or consequences. 

Eobatic (ckbn^-tik), a. Cram. [ad. Gr. Ma- 
rtx 6 t, implied in the adv. itefianHm, used by late 
grammarians ; f. iKBaivuv to result, issue ; cf. ck- 
fiaaii a result, consequence.] Of a clause or a con- 
junction : l>noiing a mere result or consequence, 
as distinguished from a purpose or intention. 

x8j6 E. Robinson Greek Lex. N. T. (1869) 376 iThe use 
of ira is sometimes] ecbatic. 1B66 K. Makhon tr. l^incr's 
Oram. A'. T. (ed^ 6) 479 Others . . are for adinitiitig the 
ecbatic import of u-a. 

il Eoblastesit (ekblxstr *sis). Bot. [mod.!,., 

a. Gr. MK&arriats ‘shooting or budtling forth’ 
(Liddell and Scott).] (See quot.) 

x866 Treas. Bot., Fdi/astesis. the production of buds 
wiiliin flowers, in consequence of monstrous developcmcnt, 
or in inflorescences, 

II Ecbol6 (e kbiHr ). [mod.L., a. Gr. f. 

iK 0 a?<X-uv to throw out.] 

1 . BAet. A digression, in which a person is in- 
troduced speaking his own words. (Webster.) 

1753 Chambers Cyd. .!>«//., F.chole in rhetoric is used for 
a digression. 

2 . In ancient Music : sec quot. 

1819 Panfolo^iay Ecbole, a.. change in the enharmonic 
genus, by the accidental elevation of a chord, or string, five 
dieses aimve its ordinary pitch. 

Ecbolio (ekbp'lik), a. & sb. Med. [as if ad. 
Gr. tic0o)uK6s, f. lK0okri expulsion.] 

A. adj. That promotes the expulsion of the 
foetus. 

1B77 WoonMAN Si Tidy Forensic Med, 756 The ecbolic 
pri^rtics of ergot arc too well known. 

B. sb. A drug that po.ssc.sses this property. 

X753 Chambers Cyd. Eeholics . . a term ust'«l to 

express such medicines as were given to promote delivery 
in child-birth. 1875 H. "Wood Therap, 11S79) 549 Cases 
must be r.ire in W’hich (he latter [obstetric instruments] arc 
not preferable to the ecbolic. 

Eooaleobi'on. [Gr. sentence iKKoXkot 0 iov 
(intended to mean ‘I evoke life’) written as one 
word.] The name given to an cgg-hatching appa- 
ratus invented by W. Buckncll about 1S39. 

X839 BucKNELi.(rfV//’>, Eiccalcobion : a Treatise on Artificial 
Inrimiticn. 1847 Craig, Fccateolnon, a contrivance fur 
hal«'.hing eggs by artificial heat. z88o Harpt*i^s FTag. 787 
Willis's Home youmal was at one time a very eccalc^bion 
for young writers. 

f Eccatha'rtic, a. Obs. [ns if ad. Gr. 

TtKbs, f. fKKaOalptiu to cleanse out.] — CaTHAKTIC ; 
erroneously taken by Willi.s in the contrary .sense. 

x68x Ir. Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Fceatkartic, not 

purdng. 

il tScoe (c'ksi). Latin for ‘ lo !’ or ‘lichold I ’ Used 
in phra.scs like Eeee si^^mtm ! Ijchold a sign I 
Also Boot Homo, ‘ behold the Man ’ {John xix, 
5) ; hence used subst. for a picture reiiresenting 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns. 

Z596 Shark, i Hen. /K, 11. iv. 187 Ecrc signum. i6te J. 
SrENc.tR Prophedes 46 The many Ecce's and Selah's they 
affix to their prophetic Speeches. 

Hence t Boorlty [a^ med.L. eeceitas ; see -ity], 
ibe quality of being present. 

*549 Liialonkr lirasm. Morite F.nc. Mja, Innumerable 
such fine loyes have they , . of I nstantes . . .and ccccitccs. x^i 
j. ov\.\. Ua*td{'iis Amav. Osor. 56 In Distinctions, eccyiics 
and quiddities, they [the Schufjlcmcn] could many time 
eascly see that thing which was no where at all. xyxx 
p. Werenfehtttd Disceyt. Logomathys tot Heecccitys, ecce- 
itys, petreitys, etc. 


SOMIltviO (ckse'ntrik), a. Forms : 6 eooen 
trike, 6 9 ezo6ntrio(k(6, 7~S eooentriok, 7 eo-, 
ezoentrique, 7- ecoentrio. [ad. late L. ^eeen- 
tricusy f. Gr. iittctyrpot eccentric as opposed to con- 
centric (f. U out of •PAfWpop centre) ; see -ic ; the 
word is found in all the Romanic langs. : Fr. ex~ 
centriqui (14th c. in Littre), Pr. excentric, It. 
eecentrico, Sp. excMtrico.'\ A. adJ 

1 . Of a circle : Not concentric with another circle 
(const, tfi). " Of two or more circles : Not mutually 
concentric. Chiefly used of circles of which one 
is within the other, f Eccentric orb : in the l*to- 
Icmaic astronomy, an orbit not having the earth 
precisely in its centre (afterwards sometimes used 
111 a Copcmicaii sense: an orbit not having the 
snn precisely in its centre). 

15SZ Recorue Cast. Knatvl. (1556) 947 Thc.Ae two circles 
. .are cccentrike, fur that they haue not one common centre. 
i6« Burton Anat. Mel. u. li. in. (1651) 159/a Which how- 
soever Ptolemy, Ac., maiutaine to be reall Orlxs, cxccn- 
irick, concentricke. 1658 Ir. Hobbes' F.lem. Philos. (1H39) 
43X Tlii-s annual orb [of the earth] is eccentric to the sun' 
t b. fig. Not agreeing, having little in common. 
Const, from, to. Ohs. 

Bacon Wisdom, F.ss. (Arb.) 184 His owne endea, 
which must nccdcs he ofleti ecccntrmuc to the endes of his 
Master or State. x666 Collins in Kigaud Corr. Set. Men 
(1H41) 11 . 463 My book of Accounts, .is so eccentric to your 
studies as 1 thought it unworthy your acceptance. 1670 
Sanuerkom in Ussher Ptrtoer Princes Pref., A task. . 
altogether cxcentrick from their function and calling. 

2 . That has its axis, its point of support, etc., 
otherwise than centrally placed. Cf. R 2. 

1647 Ward.Si>«/. Cobkr 45 Else the world will be Eccen- 
trick, .and then it will whirle. Z743 Saverv in Phil. Trans. 
XLVllL 177 Large object glasses for telescopies are not 
cotnniunly well center’d. . I . .return'd [two faulty ones] and 
had two sent me again, as eccentric well nigh as the funner 
onus. 18x5 Wood Railroads 148 I'his eccentric circle is 
loose upon the axle, .a circular hoop. .fiLs thecirciitiiferencc 
of the eccentric motion. X83X J. Holland Afrt/iw/. Metals 
1 . 92 That ingenious but siiiipie contrivance the eccentric 
wheel. 

3 . Not centrally placed. Of an axis, etc. : Not 
passing through the centre. 

i8m Sir J. HEhscuKt. Outlines Astron. iii. 4 141 (1858) 
83 If ihe axis be examtric. x88a Vines iVrtf 4 r’ Bot. 203 'I'he 
organic centre of the transverse section does nut usually 
coincide with (he geonietriral centre, a.s is easily seen in the 
transverse sections of mo.st petioles and hori/c>nLaI branches 
with an ‘ eccentric ’ pith. x8^ Bower & Scott /.V Bary’s 
Phaner, 4 Ferns .j6s The position of the bundle in the root 
is from the first slightly eccentric. 

f b. Of a locality: Remote fi'om the centre; 
out of the Way. |So Fr. quartUr excentrique.'] Obs, 
1800 T. jKt’t'KHHoH Writ. (1859) IV. 312 [The College] 
is . . eccentric in its position, ex(>oscd to all bilious diseases 
abandoned by the public care. 

C. Phys. (See quot.) 

X876 Bernstein Five Semes so The sensation of sight c.an 
only take place, .in tlie brain, .and yet wc transfer the ob- 
ject seen to the external world surrounding us. This fact 
i.v called the law of eccentric seiiNaiiou. 
t 4 . Misused for: Having no centre. Ohs. 

1633 I * Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 Only that is eccentric, 
which was never made. zfisa Benlowes Theoph. 11. xli. 28 
I'kaths hell deaths Self out-<lcaths. Vindictive Place !. .Ex- 
cr.ntrick Space! x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., 
Eccentric, without centre. 

3 . Of orbital motion: Not referable to a fixed 
centre of revolution ; not circular. Of a curve, an 
elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic orbit : Deviating 
(in greaj;cr or less degree) from a circular form. 

164x1 IfowELL F'tfr, y'rav. 77 Let the.se l.ights . . be 
kept from irregular and ecccntriqiie motions. Z69S Bent- 
ley Boyjy Led. vii, 247 llicy could not acquire such Revo- 
lutions in Ellipses very little Eccentric. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. J, 32 lake other planets moving about the sun 
in very eccentric eUipsc.s. 1866 Sir J. Herschfl Earn. 
Lect, Sc., Comets J04 A comet moves round I lie sun. .in an 
immen.sc]y elongated, or as it is termed a very eccentric, 
ellipse. 

b. transf. Of a heavenly body: Moving in an 
orbit deviating (more or less) from a circle. 

a 1721 Y.E\\.\.MauperfHis Diss. (1734) 63 The Comets .are no 
mure, .(lian very cxcentric I’lunets. a *791 Wesley Serm. 
Ixix. 8 Wks. 1811 IX. 249 Thq^ horrid, eccentric orbs. 
r8x6 ). Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1 . 581 When very ec- 
centric planets or comets go round any flat star, in orbits 
much inclined to its equator. 

c. Eccentric anomaly', the true anomaly of a 
planet moving in an eccentric orbit (opposed to 
the mean anomaly). Eccentric equation', sec 
Kquation. 

0 . Jig. Regulated by no central control. 

a. Of actions, movements, and things in general : 
Irregular, anomalous, proceeding by no known 
method, capricious. 

c 16^ Drumm. or Hawtii. Poems 195 Finding all eccen- 
trick in our timen. 179a Burke Pres. St. Ajd". Wks. 1 . 586 
The eci;entrii;k alierration of Charles the Second. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 657 Tliis eccentric clemency has 
perolexed some writers. 

b. Of persons and personal attributes : Devi- 
ating from usual methods, odd, whimsical. 

1685 86 Loyal Poems, Shajiesbury's Farew. 6 The bright- 
est, yet the most cxcentrick Soul. 1699 Li>. Pkeston 
Boeth. IL 68 The Extravagance of Excentnek and irregular 


Desires. 1771 Mackenzie Mtsn Feet, xxxiv. (1803) 6t His 
motives were rather exccntric. xBoa Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. Pref. 7 [Forester is the picture oQ an 
eccentric character. 1836 II. Rogers y. Howe ii. (1863; 19 
That great, though unequal and eccentric genius. 

7 . a. qiiasi-oi/v. b. absol. quasi-r^. 

1671 Dryden Conq. Gramada 1. v. i, Ho moves excen- 
trique, like a wano'ring Star. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Dks. Scr. 1. (1873) 203 Wordsworth never quite saw the 
distinction between the eccentric and the original. 

B. sh. 

i* 1 . eccentric circle, orb ; see A. i.] In Pto- 
lemaic astronomy : A circle or orbit not having 
the earth precisely in its centre. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, viii. xi. (1495) 317 The 
fyrste meuynge of a plancte. .is a cercle that nygfite Keen- 
tricus.] 1561 Eden Art Navig. 1. xx. ax Eccentricke, is a 
circle wliich hath his center distant, .from the center of the 
worlde. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 293 The Perigeum 
or lowest part of the eccentric. 17x4 Watts Logic {xjjlk) 
225 Kxceiilricks and Epicycles of Ptolomy. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. I. Introd. 14 A number of circles called 
eccentrics and epicycles. 

Jig. a s66o Hammond Wks. IV. 551 Rc.serving. .somewhat 
for common c.'xiamitics, somewhat as it were for the universal 
motion of the whole body, somewhat for eccentricks. 

2 . Meek. A circular disc fixed on a revolving 
shaft, some distance out of centre, working freely 
in a ring (the eccentric strap), which is attached 
to a rod called an eccentric rod, by means of 
which the rotating motion of the shaft is converted 
into a backward- and -forward motion. Its most 
frequent use is for working the slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. (Earlier eccentric circle, motion', 
see A. 2). 

18x7 S^cif. Mandelay's Patent No. S53T It consists.. in 
the applientiou of an eccentric to work the slide [valvcj. 
1838 Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 69 The slides are worked by 
four fast eccentric.s . . instead of two loose ones.^ 1881 Afe- 
ihanic g 657. 302 The set screw in the eccentric shall be 
downwitrils. 

3 . [Cf. A. 6 b.] A person whose conduct is ir- 
regular, Olid, or whimsical. 

183X Scorr St. Ronan's Introd., Men of every country' 
phiyinc the eccentric. 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke vi. (1870) 
65, 1 luive given no dc.scription of the old eccentric’s 
abode. 

C. Atlrib. and Comb. a. In various parts con- 
nected with the eccentric that W’orks the slide- 
valve in a steam-engine, as eccentric-catch, -hook, 
-rod. Also eooontric-hoop, -ring, or -strap, the 
ring in which the eccentric revolves. 

b. In various machines or parts of machines, 
whose distinctive feature is that they arc worked 
by an eccentric wheel or deiKind upon an eccentric 
arrangement; as ecccnlrU-arbor, -chuck, -cutter 
(in Turning), -engraving, -fan, -gear, -funip. 

1859 Handhk. Turning 57 Ecctintric turning, .includes all 
the various . . work for which thu powers of a lathe are . . 
cclebr.atcd. Ibid. 87 Eccentric chuck. 1884 F. Bri iten 
Watch 4 Clockm. loo When the three screws arc loosened 
the two parts of the eccentric arbor may be shifted. 

Eooe'ntrical. [f. as piec. + -ical.I 
1 1 . a. =^^EceKNTUio A. I. Also^^^ b. Pertain- 
ing to an eccentric orbit. Obs. 

1640 Wilkins JVtw Ptanei x. (1707) 262 Supposing the 
Earth to move in an Eccentrical Orb about the Sun. 1641 
Milton t'h. Gtnd.i. (1851) 98 With a kinde of ecccntricull 
equation. 1646 W. Dell Right Refortnation * Who.se .. 
interest is exceiitric.all from the .. interest of the kingdoms. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Gyms iv. 6z Why in the knotts 
of Deal . . the Circles are often cct:entrical. 1669 W, Simbkon 
Hydrol. Chym. 208 For want of some pregnnni Principles. . 
they [Phy.Mciuns]. .arc mo.stwhat cccentnc<Tl to the truth. 

2 . Out of the regular track; exceptional, irregular. 
«i6pj. Smith Set. Disc, ix. ix. (1659) 445 An .tII- seeing eye 
. .governs the most eccen tiical motions of creatures, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) HI. xv. 49c There were., 
many illegal and ccccntn'cal Proceedings. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 11.3 There is allowed in tho-sc cases an extrajudicial 
or eccentrical kind of remedy. 18x7 Poi.lok Course T. ii. 
Vanity to be Renowned for creed eccentrical. 1845 Petrie 
Round Timers tret. 29 Tops either pointed, or truncated at 
the NUininit, and ornanietiled with something eccentrical. 

Ecce’ntrically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly Ji.] In 
an eccentric direction or manner. 

1 . Not concentrically ; not symmetrically with 
respect to the centre. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. A rith. < 1690) 93 A Wheel . . excent rically 
hung neither moves so easily nor performs its work so truely. 
1703 Brit. Apollo, Suptm. Paper No. t. a/i [The Moonl 
moves Eccentrically with Respect to U.s. Todd Cyd. 

Anat. IV. 1206/1 The liver cells in Bollenia are. ..arranged 
in eccentrically radiated groups. 1873 Lasli-.it Timber 
Trees 8 The pith is cxcentrically placed. 

2 . Out Of one’s proper sphere ; irregularly ; in 
mod. use, oddly, whimsically, strangely. 

1678 Yng. Mans Call. 55 Prudence U herein very sollicit- 
011s.. That nothing be done excentrically. tjyi Cofnmon 
.^ense so Sept. , Women . . arc confined within the narrow 
Limits of Domestic Oflicc.s, and when they stray beyond 
them, they move cxcentrically, and conseciuenlly yithoul 
Grace. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 4 Tno skylight ec- 
centrically patched like a broken head. 

t Scca'lltrioatei V. Obs. rare. [f. Eccen* 

TRIO <Z. + -ATE.] 

1 . trans. Uswi bombastically for: To disclose. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais V, xx. My design is to., excen- 
tricate to you my Cogitations. 
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BCGBiraBIQITY. 

2. intr. To go out of one*s pro^ sphere. 

t643 Mtrcuriut Britamucits 3 Oct. No. 6. 4a We can dis* 
cuwi our dtirer«:nce<} in our own 9eateii and no man go out 
nor cxceniricate. 

Sooeutrioity (eksentri stti). [f. as prec. + 
-IT V.] The state or quality of being Kccentkic, q. v. 

1. The quality of being abnormally centred ; of 
not being concentric; of not having the axis in 
the centre, t Orig. of planetary orbits : The fact 
of having the earth at a distance from the centre 
( Obs. exc. //ist.). In mod. astronomy of a circle or 
arc in the celestial sphere : Tiie fact of nut being 
concentric with the sphere. 

1551 Kkcohde Cast. KnowL (1556) 247 Sith the centre of 
the greater circle is by A, and the centre of the lesser circle 
is by 11 , the distaunce betweene A and B is the quantiticof 
their eccentricity e. 1594 Davis Seaman's Sect\ 5 

All which difleretices are caused by the excentricily of ncr 
Orbe wherein she inoueth. 1(46 Sir T. Browne /Wh//. A/. 
^25 Yet by reason of his Exceiitricity, his [the sun’sj motion 
IS unequall. z8m R. S. Rouinson Naut. Uteant Em^. xvej 
o r, being the whole motion caused by the eccentricity . . a 
portion afar must be cut oft' by the eccentric pulley. X849 
Sir J. Hf,r&ciii:l Outtini'S Astron, iii, § 141 (1858) 8j I’hc 
effect of excentricily is., to increase the arc representing 
the angle in question on one side of the circle. 
t2. The condiliun of not being centrally situ- 
ated ; distance from the centre. Obs. 

1825 T. jEf'PUHSON Auttyltiog. Wks. 1859 I. 48 Its local 
eccentricity .. lessened the general incliiiutioii toward.s it. 
1836 jr Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, xxxii. (1870)11. 2.}! The 
agitation of one place of sheet of water expands itself, in 
wider and wider circles . . .’although, in proportion to its 
eccentricity, it is always becoming fainter. 

3. Of a curve : DcYmtiuii from circular form. 
i6^Whi.ston The. /''«;'///!. (1722)18 All degrees of Eccen- 
tricity make Ellipses of all &r‘«cies. 1868 I^uckver Heavens 
(ed. 3) 72 The orbit of Mercury is very elongated, or, in as- 
tronomical language, its excentricily is considerable. 

b. ns a measurable quantity. 

The eccetilriciiy of an ellipse was formerly defined as the 
distance lietween the rentre. and one of the foci; it is now 
represented as an abstract number, e.g. as the ratio of the 
focal di.stunce of the centre, to the scini-major-uxis. The 
more modern e.vprvssion, however, for the ecceulricity of 
all^ conic sci:tions is the ratio of the fuail dist.Tncc (of any 
point in the curve)| to the distance from the «lirectiix. In 
the ca.se of the ellipse tliis is numerically ideiiiicai with 
the ratio previously mentioned. 

17*6 ir. Gregory s Astron. I, 71 The right Line W/*, con- 
necting the Apsides ihe Line of the Apsides; the Part 
CV of it, the Excentricily. 1787 Bonnvcasi le Asirou.xi, 
90 The di.stance between the centre of the ellipse O, and 
one of its foci F, is called its eccentricity. 1874 Mosiii.LV 
Astrou, Ixxiii. (cd. 4) aio Ellip.ses whose foci, .arc near one 
another . . are called ellipses of small eccentricity, i88x 
C. Tavluk Conics 164 Having given four points and the 
eccentricity of a iiyperbola, .shew how to construct a curve. 

4. The quality or habit of ileviating from what 
is usual or regular ; irregularity, oddity, whimsi- 
cality. 

*794 Sni.i.ivAN Viexv Nat. V. 187, An excursion, for the 
eccentricity of which 1 .shall, .be condemned. 1859 Mill 
Liberty iii. (1865) 39/a Eccentricity has alw.ays abounded 
when and where sti eiigth of character has aliouiulcd. x886 
Pall Mail G. ay A\jir. 4/1 What in .some ptsr.sons is c.-illed 
eccentricity, in others would be called insanity. 

b. concr. An iust.ance of dtjviation from what is 
usual, an extravagance. Also pi, 

X657 Lolvil H ’higs Suppiic. (1751) 49 The like uncer- 
tainty he sees In c^nge of Exccnlridties. x8x8 Mrs. 
S11KLI.KY Frankenst. i. u, 'I'o render their seeming ec- 

centrir.itie.H consistent for ever. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
vi. Manners \yks. (Buhri) 1 1 . 47, I know not where any per- 
sonal eccentricity is so freely allowed. 1870 Hawtiiornk 
P^ng. Nott-bks. (1879) *9b Miscellaneous eccentricities 

of sculpture. 

Eoce*ntrize, v. nonce^wd. [f. Ecckntk-io 
-tZE.] To play the eccentric (quasi * rcjl. in 
quot.). 

1836 Neiv Monthly Mag. XLVITT. 461 It has been the 
fashion . . to Uke up any scribbler who has libelled, fought, 
or eccentri/«d himself into notice. 

EochenoSB, variant of EcliKNESS, Ohs. 

Eccho, obs. var. Echo. 

Scchondrosifl (ekpndrJn-sis). Pathol, [a. as- 
sumed Gr. i/exoydpaaift ^ out + xbt'dpos cartilage ; 
after words like ccchymosis.'] 

1874 /ones & Sir.v. Phys. Aunt. 141 Outgrowths of car- 
tilage, known as ecchondro.si.s. 

II Ecchymoma (ekimrfu'ma). Pathol. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. iicxvpojpta ; see next.] A tumour formed 
by an eHusion of blood under the skin. 

X54X R. Coi'LANo Gafyett's Tcra^. 2 H iij, Such nipcyons 
be with ecchyinosi.s or ecchymonia [x/V]. 1684 tr. lionet's 

Merc. Compit. v. 139 When the Ecchymoma . . was just 
turning to an Absccs.s, I o{^‘ncd it. 1876 Duiirino pis. 
Skin 329 Ecchyint)miiia consist of cxtcn.sive extravasations, 
which appear in the form of tumors. 

Soeliyiliosed (e:kimi7u'st, -^K'zd), ///. a. 
Pathol, [ad. Fr. etchymosi. f. ecchymose^ Fr. form 
of next.] Affected with ccchymosis. 

*»34 J. Formes Laenneep Pis. Chesty 'I'here was an ec- 
chymosed spot . . on the inner surface of the pericardium. 
1876 T. Brvant Tract. Snrg. I. 49 The. lymphatic glands 
. .are usually swollen, red, and ecchymosea on .section. 

II ficch^^OSis (ckimffv-sis). Pathol. [mod.L., 
Gr. f. iKXvp^&faOai to extravasatc 

blood, f. oat 4* juice.] 


* A blotch caused by extravasation of blood below 
the skin * {Eyd. Soc. Lex.). 

154X R. Gotland Galyen's TetHp. 2 H iij b, All acchymo- 
sis or ccchytnonia indycateth vaciiacyon for remedy of y* 
cure. x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (16x3) 385 Blood 
is forced into the Muscles confusedly, as by the Echyinosis 
may appear. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Sn*g. (177T) 
163, I . .found a little EcchyniosU towards the Elbow. xM6 
A. Flint Prim:. Med. • 1880) 27 When the hemorrhages are 
minute, they are called punctate or ecchyinoses. 

Ecchymotio (ekimp tik), a. Pathol, [f. Gr. 
InxopoioOai ; see prec.] * Of the nature or ap- 
pearance of an ccchyniusis * {-^d. .Soc. Lex.). 

X857 Bullock Caseaujp Midtuif. 67 The surface is., 
covered, .sometimes with ecchymotic spots. 

E'CClOp dial. Alsu ecklo. [app. var. of 
Ettlk.] intr. To aim or intend. 

x7ax x8oo in Bailey. 1847-78 Halliw., EckU^ to aim; 
to intend ; to design. North. 

E*ccl4-gra88. (See quot.) 

x 8 o 6 1 *. Nkill Tour Orkney Qasw.) Pinguicula vulgaris, or 
common butter- wort— in Orkney is known by the name of 
Ecclcgra.*is. 

llEoclesia (eklf zia. -sia). I/ist. [med.L., a. 
Gr. iu/thrjaiat f. itcKkrjTos called out, f. iuHoktiv to 
call out.] A Greek word for a regularly con- 
voked assembly; chiefly applied to the general 
assembly of Athenian citizens. On the introduction 
of Glhristiaiiity it became the regular word for 
Chitrch, q.v. 

*S77 tr* JinllingrPs Decades (1592! 79 Ecclesia, which 
wortle wee vse for the Church, is properly an assembly. i8ao 
T. Mii ciit i.L Aristoph. I. 'ii-j The ecclesia consisted of all 
such as were freemen of Athens. 1^9 Grotr Hist. Greece 
(1862) II. Ixiv. V. 533 T'hai misguided vote, both of the 
Senate and of the EkKlcsia. 

t Eccle'sial, a. Obs. [a. OF. ecdt'sialy f. L. 
ealcsia ; see prec.] (J)f or j^ertaining to the church ; 
-• EccLEfliASTic.\L. Freq. in Milton. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iii. (1851) 443 It is not the p;u-t of a 
King, .to meddle with Ecclesiul Government. 

Ecclesialogy, bad form of Ilcclksioluoy. 
Ecclesiarcll (ekl/ ziiiUk). [f, Gr. UtcKrfffia 
church -T -apxon niler.] A ruler of the church. 
Hence Eoole'aiorohy. 

1781 Giubon Decl. \ F. III. Ixvi. fi/r The great ccclesiareh 
IM)orly excuses liis submission to the emperor. 1878 E. 
Jenkins Haverholme cyi lie. .was. .a sort of lay ecde-siarch 
!n the county. Ibid. 167 Emand|)atiou of Christianity from 
tradition and eccluxiarchy. 

Eoolosiast (eklf'zita’St). [(?a. VT.eccl€siaste\ 
ad. (through L.) Gr. iHukrfaiaarlis one who t.^kes 
part in an Eoci.RSIa sense 3 below) ; used by 
the l.XX. to render Heb. n^np qbhdeth one who 
addresse.s a public assembly.] 

1. ‘'I'lie rrcacht?r*, i. c. Solomon considered as 
the author of the Hook of F^cclesiastes. In first 
(jnot. applied to the author of Ecclcsiasticus, the 
relcrciice being to xxxiii. 19 . 

CX386 Chaik'.kr Wyjs Prol. 651 Tliannc woldc he, vp-on 
his Bible seke 'I'hat ilke prouerbe, of Ecdcsiaslc Wlieri: 
ho roniandetii, and forbt'delh f'astc Man shal nat sulTie his 
wyf go roulc aboutc. 1873 Contemp. llc^u XXII. 536 'J'hc 
hajipinc’ss tliat allures me, say^ the Ecclesiast, is a mockery. 

2. ta* [suj^gesled by 1 .] One Avho performs 
public functions in church {pbsC). b. [Suggested 
by Ecclehiastic.] A church administrator. 

rx386 Chaucer Prot.^ 708 He (the PardoiicTC'l w.is in 
churche a noble cccle-smsie. x866 F. W. Newman lie tig. 
Weakness Prot. 40 We see a great crr.lcsiasi.^ 

3. A member of the Athenian Fxclesia. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. 1 . VI. ^182 Breseiil to the mind of 
every citizen in his rh.iractcr of dikasl or Kkkle.si.ast. x^t 
Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. i. i, (1877* 30 The wlu>lv Athenian 
nation as dikasls and ecclesiasts were interc.slcd in J< heloric. 

Eccl68iA8t68 (ckl/r/ia^'.st/zi. [a. Gr. tunkij- 
aiaar^s ; see prec.] The title of a book of t!ic Old 
Testament, written in the jicrson of Solomon, and 
traditionally ascrilK'd to hi.s authorship. 

(Properly the Gr. title is tlie designation of Solomon 
coTisiocreu as the .'tuthur of the book, and is occ,ns. so used 
by Eng. writers though in the text of the book the Eng. 
versions render the corrc.sponding lieb. word us ' The 
Preacher ) 

N1300 Cursor M. 8464 [Of Sabamonl |>c first Imkc Man it 
clepes eccIcsi.Tstes. 138a Wm'.i.ik Ercles. Prol nofcy Here 
gyniicth the prologc in the Uk: €if Ecclesiastes, 1579 W. 
F ULKE Hesktns' Pari, g Salomon in his Ecclesiastes pluasetli 
not M. Hoskins. 1841 HiNr>R J. Bruen Ded. z [Sulomuii] 
w.as both an Kcclcsiasies, and a King. 

Eccl68ift8tic (cklrziarstik), a. and sb. Forms: 

5 oooloByostyko, 6-7 -iasiique, 7 -tick;©, -tik, 
7 - eooloHiastio. [ad. 'through Fr. and L.) Gr, 
kKHkfjtiiaariKbiy ultimately f. tHKKrjaia church.] 

A. adj. (Now rare\ see Ecci.ksiantk al.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the church ; concerned 
with Uie affairs of tne church ; opjiosccl to civil 
or secular. 

1483 Caxton CaioGlh. The benefyees and the thynges 
ecclcsya.styke. 15M A. King Canhius' Cateck. 42 b, Jesus 
Christ . . cuinmandit thais rhingis quhilk i>ei'teins to obedi- 
ence to be geuin to the. Apostolique and Ecclesiastique 
commandimenlis. 1678 Cuuwortii Intell. Syst. x. 9 iv. xiu. 
213 Some ccclesi.'i.stick writers.. impute a Trinity of gods 
to Marcion. 1803 Kknnbtt Par. .Antig, vii. 30 The dis- 
position of the Ecclesiastick state depending always on 


the revolutions of the civil government. 1786 Colt, in 
JElHs Orig. l.eti.w. 510 IV. 487 To unloose all lies both 
civil and ecdesi.astic. X858 Emerson Eng. Traits sc. Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn * 11 . 73 Whatever is excellent .. in civil, rural, 
or ecclesiastic architecture. 

fb. Of lan^age {csp. Gr. or L.), .words, or 
senses of woicTs: C'hnractcristic of ecclesiastical 
writers ; opposed to classical or secular. Obs. 

X65X Hoiiiiii.s Leviath. 1. vii. 31 This singularity of the 
Ecclesiastique use (>f the word* [credo] hath raised many 
dU.senters. or 1638 Mkde Wks. 11. iv. (1672) 360 (InJ S. 
John'.N Writings, .wc find two Ecole.dastick tcm» of Abyov, 
and KvpiaKti ri$/i(ia. 

2. Of persons : Belonging to the church viewed 
as consisting of the clergy ; clerical ( «» older sense 
of spiritual), as oiiposed to lay. Also of attire, 
functions, tic. : rertainiiig to the clergy. 

1803 Knolleh Hist. 7 'w/‘^r 81 He caused the Priests 

in their ecrlcsioKtick attire and orniunerus, lu inarch forth 
ill the army. x6xo Donne Pseudo-. Wart. 26 Nor de.7)c 
they onely with tcin]M)rall punishments upon Ecclesiastiqiu* 
{Hrrsotis. t8ao CoMREtDr. Syntax} Consol, iii. 182 A gay 
ecch .siastic Jtcau. 

B. sb. 

1, [SfC A. 2 .] A clergyman, pt'rson in orders, a 
‘churchmair as distinguished from a Mayman\ 
App. not before 17 th c., the earlier Urm being 
* spiritual man *. Chiefly tcchn. and /List. 

165X HoiiBkS Leviath. 11. xxix. 168 The subjection of 
F.ccresi.'i.KtKjuc!; to the Cominon-wcullh. 1707' Addison 
State 0/ li ar 254 And at the same lime such vast numbers 
of EcclcMiislicks, secular and religious. 1870 F. Wilkon 
Ch. LindisJ. 93 A fragment of an effigy of an ecclesiastic. 
1880 M'Cahtiiy Oivh TifHcs IV. Ixiii. 427 He had in him 
much of the taste and the temper of the ecclesiastic. 

1 2. pi. a. Matters ecclesiastical, b. The science 
of church government, {j'arc). Obs. 

a 1619 Koitierby Atkeotn. 11. xiv .4 2 (1622) 356 For Morall 
Philosophic . . hiith three parts : Ecr:]e.siu.stic-kes, Orcono- 
mickes, and Politickes. 167* Ch a.s. 1 1 , in Gutch C’r>//. Cur. 
1 . 311 He is much troubled, that that Declaration . . should 
have, .given ad ucra.sion to the questioning of his power in 
ei:dcsiaf«tii*ks. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 455. 

Eccle8ia‘8tical a. [f. prec. + -AL.J 

1. - Ecci.esiaktio A. i. 

1538 Covi-.KDAi.i: A'. T. Di'd., Jurisdiction ccdesiaslical. 
*593 Hdoki:r Eed. Pol. 1. xvi, 47 Our whole question 
conccrncth the qiialiiie of ecclesi.^sticall lawes. X635 
N. C.XRi KNi ER Geog. Dei. 11. xiv. 235 'I'hcir Churches haue 
no perfect plat forme of EcdesiastKail gouernment. X70E 
Ni'Lson Fest.\ Fasts i Festivals. . are of Ecclcsiastiail 
liistiliition. i86< Maffei Brigand Life II. 15 Both the 
ecdcsinstical anef civil trilmnals. 

b. Ecdcsiaslkal Commissiotty Commissioners : 
a body of commissioneis, acting in subordination 
to the Privy Council, for ndiiiini.stering certain 
portions of the revenues of the Established C’hureh 
of hjigland. Jiccksmstical Corporations : corpora- 
tions consisting solely of ecclesiastical persons. 
Ecclesiastical Courts', courts for administering 
ecclesiastical law and maintaining the discipline 
of the Eslaldished Church. Ecclesiastical latv \ 
the law, derited from Canon and Civil law, ad- 
ministered by such courts. Ecclesiastical judge \ a 
judge of an ecclesiastical court. 

1649 Bi‘. HALi.r/r,t»r.r (V>wxf. 11. v. !i654> 113, I see not why 
the Ecdesiastical Judftc may not convent the person ac- 
ciLscd. 1651 } loiiiiK.s Gmft. if .Vm. xiv. § 5. 215'JTie humane 
l..awcs (which are also called EccleHia.sticalb concerninK 
things sacred. x68i Nf-vilk Plato Kediv, 176 The Glergy. . 
had and will have . . inferior Courts in their own Power, 
tailed Etdesutslitid. 18*7 IIai.lam Const. Hist. (1876) HI. 
xiv. 63 No kg.'d defence could be made fur the Eccli si* 
asticul coinmis-sion of 16S6. 18^ H. R(«;krs f. Ho^oe viii. 

(18631 195 Dignitaries of the Cnurch . . put iiilo mol inn ail 
the. .iimchinciy of the ecdesiasticjil courts. 1846 M Ci L. 
LiK H Ate. Brit. F.mp. (i854‘ II. 25»> All bishops have chan- 
Lcllors to .T.ssisl them in. .matters of ecclesiastical Law. 

2. Of or pertaining to the church viewed as 
consisting of the clergy; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of an ecclesiastic or ecclesiastics. 

1538 SiAMEF.v England \x. I'jBArcgyuen to the Church 
and Ecclesyastycai iivrwmys. 1578 [.ambakde Pernnib. 
AVn/' 18261 137 How hec might., without olTcnce to the 
Ecdcsiaiiicafl estate .. conicinc that treasure within the 
Rralinc. 1841 Miai.l Noncouf. I. 2 A final grapple with 
ecelesiastii .-il tyrnnny. 1845 S. Ai.stf.n Kankd s /list. Ref. 
I. 17 T«> malniain the ccxlo.si.'i.stii:al rights and privlJrgc.4. 

+ b. K[x-cl. Erdcsiadical Stale{Sy the provinces 
fnmicrly ruled by the Hope as Head of the Homan 
(ihurcli; ^States of the Chuichy Papal States. 
Obs. 

1889 Lmthlll Brief Rcl. (185711. 543 The iH)pe has puh- 
li.shcd .1 hull, excommunicating .'ll! persons . . that shal 
himier tin: commerce, .of the cccIcsiaKlical state. 16x5 Wri.. 
i.iNGToN Let. inGurw . Dhp. XII. 238 This officer .says that 
he aln-.TiIy in fact governs the Ecclesiastical States. 

8 . (juasi-j/L a. « Eoclksiastic B. 2 , a. pi. Mat- 
ters concerning the church. 

X64X G. Ri'hcilS .Sertn. s6 I'o adhere to the I’ope ati su- 
preme in all .Spiritualls and Kcdesiasticalls. 1849 Jer. 
Tavixik Gt. Exctnp. i. Add. ix. 143 Their . . greater minin* 
tcrics ill Ecclcsiasiirals. X710 W. IIl’ME Sacr. Success. 249 
What is said to vindicate pope Joan’s negotiation in Eccle- 
siastioids, may be apply’d to any sort of hypocrites. 

b. - Kcclestastio B. i. rare. 
i88b 3 ScHAKK Kelig. Encyd. II. oii/a Nor could any 
ecclesiastical receive his office from a Ismnan. 

Ecclesia’StiCBlly, adv. [f. prec. 4- -Ly‘>^.] 
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BcaaxvmiA. 


EOOXiSSIASnOAIiirESS. 

In an ccclc.siastical manner or fashion ; in an eccle- 
aiaslical sense or relation. 

.»SM J- UrJAi.i. DemoHstr. Dheip, (Arb,) 6o To aouerne 
the Church hy the rules of his worde, and that cccicsiasti- 
(’Ally. i8»7 Mks. Oui'iiANr A/rtAt’rf Flor. v. 124 The noble 
group of buildings which form ticclesiaatically the centre 
of Florence. 

t Scclesia'StieallieM. Oh.rare-^, [fas 

prec. + -NE8.S.] Ecclesiastical character. 

1659 Fullkr App. Inj. Ihuoc. 11840) 334 Wills, .are proved 
in the Court'Chnstian, which evidcnceth something of ecclc* 
siastica)ncs.<i in them. 

JSoolesiasticism (eklf-ziEc stisiz'm). [f. Ec> 
CLEHiAaTiG + -I.SM.] Thc spirit and temper, or the 
principles of action, which are distinctively eccle- 
siastical. 

i86a SiiiRT.RY Nttg. Crit, vH. 2^7 Tlicrc are., certain 
anomalies of inediaev.d ccclcsia.stici.sm . . which are utterly 
repugnant to his intellect. 18^ A. M. FAiKnAiMs ^iraussi 
II. in Coutemp. Rev. June 139 The struggle between. .EcoIg- 
siasticism and Humanism. i88a Fakmak tlarty Chr. 11 . 
xxxvi. 506 A character extremely familiar in the annals of 
eccle.sia.stici.sin. 

b. f<mcr. An ecclesiastical .system. 

186B Fortn. Re^t, May 4i)S Tho.se organi.sation.s. .eonir.v.t 
. . with the older ccolc.sin.sticisin.s. 

S'OClosiaS’ticisey V. nonce-^wJ. [f. as prcc. 
+ -IZK.] tram. To rentier ecclesiastical. 
t86s I.ond. Rev. 241/2 Hr would lo.se all caste if ho did 
not appear ccde.siasttcized from hc.td to foot. 

Ecclosiftstioo-f combining form of Gr. e/r- 
ivAi7(rtaan/K(Sv, as in acolesiaBtico-oonoarvative 
advocating a conservative policy in church 
affairs ; •ooleslastioo-xnllitary ti., combining an 
ecclesiastical with a military organization. 

H, More Para. Pmph. 269 Hirratico Political or 
Eccle.siasticu-.Seculnr SovGrcignties. 1753 I’p. WARUifRTOM 
Lett, late /VWa^iMiSogl To consider it in. .an ccclcsiastico- 
political lijiht. 1817 Hkniiiam Cknrch-eLRnglandism 308 
F!lccle.sia.stK'o>stntisticnl iiifornuition. «« 45 S. Ar.sTiN Ranke's 
Hist. Re/. I. 23 'I'lie ( Itrin.'m empire . . c.stemlcd the eccle- 
sia.stit:o-iiii]itary istiitu of which thc Church was uii integr.'d 
part. 1854 H. Mir.i.ra .SVA. ^ Sehm, xxiv. (1S57) 530 The 
crcleNinstico*C.'on.scrvative Juuriiui .. patronized .. by thc 
.Scottish Church. 

Ecole'siastry. mnce-ivti. [f. ICcclesiast + -kv.] 
Ecclesiastical pomp or busines.'?. 

1865 Carlyle 67 . VII. xviir, xii. to 01 mutx..h.Ti 
much to do with artillery, much with ecch'Hiastry. 

Ecclesio'graphy, [f. eccUsio-, comt)iiung 
fonn of EccL£8iA+Gr.-7pai/ifa writing, description.] 
A descriptive treatise on the church. 

1881 J. O. Manlily Ecclesiography or thc lUblical 

C'iturcTi analytically delineated. 

Ecclesiolatry (ekl/:zi,f latri). [f. as prec. + 
Gr. Rarptia worship.] Worshiji of the church ; 
excessive reverence for church forms and traditions. 
So Xooleslo'later [cf. idolater one who is guilty 
of ‘ ecclfsiolntry 

1847 J. W. DoNAi.nsoM Pimiicatien 0/ Protestant Prine. 
26 'rlie Anglic.an F.cclcsiolatry of tlio ArchliUhop. //»/</. 
Pref. p. vii. With regard to the Ei:cU:.>if)l.'iiers. 1853 Cony- 
nK.\KK Rss. Keelrs. y .Soc. uR.>]5* If a champion of cede* 
siolatry is qualified. ,lo render good service to hU partisunn, 
etc. x88i Ckawfoko in Ch. 7 <ells 25 June 477/2 nu*. un. 
compromising ccdesiolatry which many goouineii have , . 
adopted as pait uf their religion. 

Ecclesiologic, -ical (eklf zi|t7ljrd.:tik, -ikul). 

[f. E<:clksiologv + -ic, -io.vl.] Of or pertaining 
to ccclcsiology ; devoted to ecclesiology. Hence 
Socle-siolo'^oally adv.^ from an ecclcsiulogical 
point of view. 

**47 Handbk. Png. Ecclesiology x Cfiurch l?dietne'« j)uh- 
llshcd by the Ecdc.siolugical late C.'uiiiljridge Canuien 
Society. 1853 (’dl. Wisbman F.ss. 111 . 391 'I’he ccclesio- 
logical movement in the Anglican Church. 1869 Mks. 
OLiPfiA.Nr Per/et, Curate x\y. 387 duller .. i.s too ccdc.sjo- 
logical tor my ta-stc. i88r F. IIakkison Ckoice A’/'z. nSBfi) 
arth Thc church .. pranked out with staring ecdesiologic 
rriimpcry, is . . of nare .‘intir|uity. 1883 B. H. Bkckf m in 
F.ftg. lllust. Mag. Nov. 88 The more correct ecclesiological 
txste develo^d by Pugin. 

Ecolesiologisi (ekl/'zi,pl6d.?ist). [f. next; 
see - 1 ST.] A Htutlent of ecclesiology. 

1841 {Jtitld) Thc Ecclesiologist, published by the Cambridge 
Camden Society. 1847 Eady O. Fui.i.frton Crantley 
Manor 11 . ix. 7 My uncle.. Ls not imicli of an ecclesio. 
logist. x8^ G. Ai.i.en in Eng. lllust. Mag. Feb. 309/1 
‘I'he swift is the better ecclesiologist, loving to perch his 
ne.st under thc tall pinnacles of some cathedral Mccpic. 

Ecclesiology (ckl;:7.i|f/*lrKj.:5i>. Also 9 (in- 
correctly) ecclesialogy. [f. eeclcsio- (sec Kcci.k.sio- 
oraphy) + Gr. ■‘\oyla discoursing: see -boOY.] 
a. Thc science relating to the church or to 
churches; now usually. The science of church 
building and decoration, b. A treatise on churches. 

1837 British Critic xxL 22.0 We mean then by Ecclosia- 
logy, a science which may treat of tlic proper coiLst ruction 
and operation.s of thc Church. 1847 ^ title) lUndhook of 
English Ecclesiology. 1849 Freeman A rehit. 4 The 
first ph.ase of ecciesiolufiy was .simple antiquarianisin. 
1851 1). WnjioN Prek. Ann. (rSfrp 11 . iv. i. 249 The .. 
chara^-teri'^lics of Iri.sh ccclcsiology, 1865 W. Whitt; 
E. lin^. I. 47 To say but a few words about each church 
. . Ill Norfolk w«>uld be to Compose an ecclesiology. 

Eco]e:Biopho'bia, nonce-wd. [f. as prec., after 
hydrophobia^ A morbid dread of ccclcsiasli- 
cism. 


Daily AVmv» 5 Oct. s 'f That . .form of ecciesiophobia 
which con.sLsts in seeing the finger of Jesuttry everywhere. 

Ecclyptic, obs. form of Eoliptic. 
Eecoproldo (ckpprp tik), a. and sb. [ad. Or. 
iKKonpeoTiKoit i. I^Aonpoo;, f. Ik out 4 - Kbirptn dung.] 
A. adj. Producing evacuation of the bowels; 
mildly purgative. fi. sb. A mild aperient. 
sM ktoriLEV Praef. Physic 231 It must be brought forth 
with diureticks. .or with Eccopmticks. xySs W. Hebcrokn 
Comm, XX. (180b) 106 Eccoprutics used occasionally, .so as 
juAt to prevent costiveness. ^ sSay Ahernkthy Surg. H 'ks. 
I. 107 He prescribes purgative medicines to act as eccopro- 
tii^ to e.xcite but not to stimulate the bowels. 

Eocrinology (ekrinp 16 d,?i). d*hys, [a. F. 
eccrinolof^ty f, Gr. fKKpiv-tiv to secrete + -\07i'a dis- 
coursing (see -looy).] ' 'Perm for the doctrine of, 
or a treatise on, thc secretions* {Syd, Soc, /.ex.). 

II Eccrisis te krisis). A/ed. [mod.L.,a. Gr.fKKpi^ 
tm secretion, f. iKKptv-tiv to secrete.] Old term for an 
excretion or expulsion, whether a normal secretion 
or a product of disease ; also thc thing excreted. 
Soc. Lex.) 

sjah riiiLLii'K, Eccrisis, A voiding of lluniours, Excre- 
ments, or Ordure. xyax-xBoo in Bailky. 

Ecoritic (ekmik !, <*• A/ed. [ad. Gr. tKicpi- 
riKtn having the power of secretion or excretion ; 
cf. Eccathautic.] (Sec quot.) 

1681 tr. USIIis* Ketfi. Med. Wks. Voc., Eceritic^ not rritiwl 
l.-uip. u mere blunder]. 1883 Wkbstfr, Freritic, a remedy 
which proMiolcR discharges, as an enielic, or a cuthurtic. 

Eccyty, obs. var. Ecokity. 

Eederon (o*kdcr^). [irregularly f. Gr. in out 
+ 8^p-os, hip-pa skin.] A term introiluced hy Prof. 
Huxley to denote the outer part of the skin and 
skiiidiice structures, including the epidermis, thc 
epithelium, anti all slrnctures homologous with 
these. (Opposed to Endkron. 

I fence Bodero-nlo a. 

1859 H Hxi.KY in lodd Cycl. Annt. V. 476/1 The whole cx- 
trrtial area of inetaiiiorphosis, I cJiII the Kccioion. /kid. 
'I'll** Gctlcronii; area of metamorphosis. 

II Eodysis '.e'kdisis .t. [motl.E., a. (ir. ^gSvirts, f. 
iKhiJ€iy to put off.] 'Phe action of stripping or cast- 
ing off, es/. of slough or dead skin in serpents and 
caterpillars, or of thechitinous integument in Crus- 
tacea. Al.st) roner. that which is cast off, slough. 

i8m J- HoCtO Microsc. 11. iv. <18671 5®* f he ch.ingc consist- 
ing m what is termed ‘eedysis’, a casting off, or moulting 
only. x88i Nature X X 1 11 . 380 There has not been observed 
any inert stage before the Iransfonn.ations or ecdysls. 

/g. 1863 IIuxLKY Mans /*lace Nat. ii. 58 A skin of some 
dimension was c.ar.t fhy ‘ thc human larva ’] in thc rbth t en- 
tuiy. a new erdysis acems imminent. 1876 M. &* F. Goi.- 
LiNjj Blaiksmith .y .SV//. (18831 lyi There Is to be an cedysis. 
Ece, OE. and early ME. f. Eohr, a, Obs. eternal. 
£c]iap(e, -appo, obs. var. Escatk v. : see Es- 

CHAPK. 

II EcliarpO. A Fr. word for a .scarf or sash 
worn across the breast from shoulder to waist. En 
khar/e (Mil.'. : see quot. 

xyya Simf.s Mil. Cuidc s. v.. To K-titer an (?n:ad en] echarpe 
is to batter obliquely or side ways. 

tEcll6»'^A^ Ohs, rare. [?var. of Ekr addi- 
tion ; or E Kche zi.] A piece addcil \c.g, to a 
Lcllrope). Cf. Eke sb, 

XS»S Ckurchnf, Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., For ij ropes 
for cclies for the ticll ropys. For a cchc to the gret hell yt, 

i Eche, sb:^ Ohs. rare. [app. ad. OF. esche, 
aic/ie tinder:— L. esra Imit.] A t.iper. 

1546 Bale Fug. J'o/aries 11. (1550) 53 IW'ornen] that gaue 
auUrc clothes and towels, waxc ranilcls and cchcs, m-assR 
groTos and trcntals, /kid. 84 b, 'I'hey toke of thc.se sea 
ciabbes, und tycd cchcs vnio them light. 

tEche, <6 Obs. Forms: 1 8Dce, 1--2 dee, 2 
eoh, ache, 2 3 echo. [OE. xcey ke, repr. O'l’eut, 
’kaiwokjo-f f. ^auvoim — X., »^um age (see A adv.., 
Av) ; cf. Goth, ajttk {\-~*aiwoko-) in ajukdups 
eternity ] Everlasting, eternal. Also qiiasi-.r//. in 
phrase in eche. 

1:8*5 ^'esp. l^saltcr cxifi]. 7I6] In semynile aecre biS se 
n-htwisa. 837 Kentish Charter in Sweet O. E, Texts 
I iS8.=i) 449 f-ket mon .agefp fl;ct Jond inn hi^um to heuru 
bvodc him to 1 >riic.*iimc on ccc arrfe. a sooo Riddles (.Tr.) 
xli. I Ece is .sc scyppend. exxys Cot/. Horn. 239 WiictS 
into occ. fcr. a ixoo Moral Ode 3^4 in Trin. Coll, Hont, 
231 God one sal hen .tche lif, and blissc . and ache rcsle. 
a 1**5 Juliana 79 llieict beo he him ane ns he wes and i.s 
eaner in eche. a 1*50 Chvl St Night, 1277 z\h eavreeuh 
tiling thnt eche ni.« A-gon schni and al this worldes hlis. 
t £c]l6t 'if, Obs. Forms : 1 feoan, lean, ^can, 
dean (also with prefix se-\ a -3 echeii, 4-7 eohe, 
eooh(e, 6 etohe, eatoh, 7 each, ich. See also 
Ekk V. [repr. OE. kan, in \VS. iecan wk. vb. - OS. 

OTcut. *aukjan (cf. OUG. auhhdni-^ 
*aukb/an'^, f. *auk an str. vb. (O.N. auka, G’oth. 
aukan \ elsewhere only in pa. pple. OE. iacen^ 

O.S. 5kan) to increase, cogn. w. I., ougere, (.Jr, 
ah^ai'uv to increase.] 

1 . tram. To enlarge, augment, increase. 

1000 Andreas 1386 (Or.) ncealt ccan dine yrm}m. 
c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1 1 . 908 Gif him fefer ne sic, yc jisct mid 
wine. <i«75 l^atnb. Ho*n. lot He., his fiinnen echeS. 
a 1**5 Amr. K. 44 God ou eched furSre his deorewurde 


grace, a <374 Chaucer Troytut 111. 2460 Cod might not 00 
poynt of my joyes eche. 1330 Palsuk. S3*/Ii I etche, 1 in- 
crease a thynge, Jp attewente, 1596 Shake. Merck. V, m. 
ii. 23 To jpcize thc time, To ich ((^a 2, 3, 4 ech and eecid and 
to draw it out in length. 2608 — Per. 111. Frol, 23 Time. . 
with your fine fancies quaintly eche Xrimt-tod. speech], 
b. 'w\\Aiout^Kke mi, 

2599 Shaks. //in. III. Prol. 35 Still be kind, And eech 
out our performance with your mind. 1855 Francian 1, iii. 
63 He had such a full Character cech’d out with long Cloak- 
bag-string dashes, etc. 

2 . To add (something^ to. 

rtooo Ags. (iosp. Luke xii. 25 Hwylc eower m«J«; J>«n- 
ceride ican Litulis/. and <.'975 Rushiv, ; c iz6o 

Hatton echan] anc cine to his anlicnesse? 138a Wyclif 
Lev, ix. 27 He made brent sacrifice, cchyngc into the sacri- 
fyee oflTrj’ngc.s of licours. c 24*0 Pallnd. bn Husb. i. 1222 
Hardde pitchc and wex, take even weight, And herdde 
with pix liquidc hertu eche An hulven dele. 

b. ? To increase (one’s) stature. [But possibly 
a different word ; cf. 1 (x;hk.] 

1640 A. Harsnrt Gtyd's Summ. 423 Riches cannot . . each 
us one haire.s breadth neerer heaven. 

3 . intr. To grow. 

2565 Golhiso ^Uffs Met. x. (1.593' *49 bcilie big The 
entching [L. crestens] tree h.ad overgrowne, 

b. Of a ‘pace ’ : 'I’o increase, be quickened. 

2644 (tuAKLES Sheph. Ornc. ix, Ilow each envious ptice 
Vies to be first, and tchc-s for the place. 

t Exhelich, a. Obs. [f. Eche a. + -Uch, -ly i.] 
Everlasting, eternal. 

Hence f E eheliohe aeh., eternally. 

c8a5 1 'esp. xxiii|i]. 7 Bioft unaberoiie geatii ecelice. 

r2275 l.amb. //om, 139 Heo cchclicnc riche pet he hatted 
i^.'irwcd. < 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 Alle men slitilleii cunic 
to libbeii eclicliche. a 2**5 St. Marker. 19 Hcalunge on 
ilt leoiiie of echclich heale. 

liEch.e’ll 0 . Obs. rare- '^. [Fr. khclle. ladder.] 
?An arrangement of ribbons in the form of a 
ladder ; a lacing of ribbons in front of thc 
stomacher. 

2690 Songs Costume ( 1R49' iBS Gf ribI)on, v:iriou.s ecliclles 
Gloves trimm'd, and la(;'d as fiiiu as Ni*lls. 

Echelon (fplt^n, e jclf’n). Also echellon. [a. 
K. k/ieloHf f. khdle Imliler.] 

1 . ‘ A formation of troops in which thc siiccts. 
.rive divisi OILS are placed parallel to one another, 
init no two on the same alignemeiit, each division 
having its front clear of that in advance’ (.Stoc- 
queler). Also atlrib. In echelon (also Fr. en 
kkehti ) ; drawn up in this manner. Direct^ oblique 
echelon: see quot. 1832. Echelon Lens: see I.knh. 

2796 Instr. Sjt Rig. Cavalry (1813) 55 'The F.chellon (or 
diagonal) chatit'e** uf uoNition. 2803 VVei.lington Mem, in 
(Jui-w. Disp. 11. 33a 'I’he 74th w.'m not in an cchellon. i8is 
Examiner Aug. 531/2 TIig. .rear guard. .w.'is perceived 
drawn up en rcheUon. 283* Regui. Instr. Cavahy in. 4<> 
Direct F.chellon- Is when thc l.inc is broken into .<2!'veial 
parts, muving direct to tin; fiontor rear in succession. Oblique 
Kohdlon • i.s when tiiu l.tne is broken into several parts by 
wheels from Line, or Column, less timn the quarter circle, 
.so as to lie oblique to the former front, and parallel with 
c.ich other. Ibid, 69 'The . . Troops . . advance in echellofi. 
2834 Mudie lirtt. Binis 11841) I. 167 If you do not stir, he 
I raven] will drop down .. and begin to nop in an cchellon 
fashion. 

2 . Used for : One of the divisions of an army 
marching -in echelon. 

2808 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 394 Disposed, .all bis ardent 
train. To eh.arge, change front, each echelon .sustain. i86a 
Guardian 23 Apr. 400/2 Each echelon. .deplo3'ed into line. 

Echelon (e'Jclpn), t*. [f. prec., or ad. Fr. khe- 
loftner,'] trans. i'o arr.ange (troops) in thc form 
of an echelon; lo tiispose in divisions at succes- 
sive intervals. Mostly in pa. pple . ; also ahsol, 
iBh^.Snt. Rest. 380/2, i5o,ixx> troous ei.helonned over the 
country. 2879 Daily Neves 1 M.'rr. 5/7 To ccheluii the flanks 
of thc attacking force soinewh.at lo the rear, 
b. tram/, and /g. 

ri86o VVraxall tr. R. Houdin xv. 213 Miseries wc had 
to undergo, like .so many pinpricks echeloned on otzr pas- 
sage. 2886 /'all Mall G. 10 June 5/1 Along the infinite 
ascending spiral which leads from earih to heaven .. thc 
whole hum.'in race is echeloned at irregular intervals. 
Hence B'cheloned ///. a. 

2857 C. Adams Gt. Campaigns 76 Thc echeloned forma- 
tion of his divisions. 

t Echene'iji. Obs. rare. Also oohineis. [Gr. 
f f. fo t*old +vavx (dat. vTjt) ship, from 

its supposed powder of holding back a ship.] The 
Kemorn, or Sucking-fish, which has on the crown 
of its head an oblong flat disk, or sucker, by 
means of which it can adhere to foreign bodies. 

.?(»REEne Selintus Wks. 1881 3 XIV. 909 The 
F.chin.xi9 .swimmes against the streames. 2652 J. FIreake] 
Agrippa’a Occ. /'kilos. 29 The litic fish Echciieix stops 
the Ships. 1774 (JoLusMirii A’*i/. Hist. (1862; 11. wt. L 300 
'^Thc F'.cnincis, or Sucking-fish. 

t E'Cheness. Obs. Also 1-3 ecmesi, -nyss, 
2-3 ech-, ecoheness. [f. Eche a.\ see -hkss.] 
Eternity ; only in phrase On or in echeness. 

c8a5 Vesp. /’m/At ix. 8f7] Dryhtenin eciiesseiSorhwimaS. 
c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 109 'Vniseli bid ]ie jiUtero J>e . . purh hi* 
ah^ene elite forwurfl a on cchnessc. at'aM^Ancr. F. 430 
From worlds to worlde, euer on ccchenesse I 

SohSYevia (ekm^Tii). [‘ In honour of M. 
Echeveri, author of thc spleiufid drawings of the 
Eiora Afexicana* (Paxton).J A handsome genus 
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of sacculent [)lanU allied to the hoitse-lcck (N.O. 
Crassulacex)y extensively used in carpet gardening. 

tStt Paxton BoL Diet. zaSj Vatl Mail G. it Sept. 3/a 
My Londoner, who . . likeit old friend.s among tne nowera 
whose names he has got well into his head better than all 
the Ait«rnanthera.s and Echeverias. 1883 G. Ar.LtN in Colin 
Cloufi Calendar 147 It will not away with your modem 
gloxinias and ccheverias. 

liEchavin (/pVtch). [F. OF. cschevin 

»It. schiavimi-^TSMsA.'L. scahinus ; of Teut. origin; 
cf. OLG. scepeno (Schade), 011 ( 3 . secffetiOy seeffen 
vGer. schoffcKfit schbppen)!\ A municipal function- 
ary in French and Belgian towns, corres])ouding 
nearly to an English alderman. 

1766 Smollrtt Frav. 17 The civil magistracy of 
Boulogne consists of a mayor and cchcvins. 1881 Adin, Rev. 
Jan^i A iiighly connected cchevin or alderiinin of Ghent. 

ilEcllidllft t^ti'diia). Zool. [niod.l.., a. Gr. 
ix^Sva vip'r.] A genus of Australian toothless 
burrowing moiiolrcmate mammal.s ^family Echid- 
nid»i\ resembling hedgehogs in size and external 
appearance. In several points their structure is 
allied to that of birds. T’he he.st known species 
is H. UyslrtXy the rorcupine Ant*CMter. 

1847 Cari'Hntkr ^ool. § 330 'fhe Echidna, or Porcupine 
Ant-eater, .is about the si/e and form of a lledgeJiog. 

Schidnine (,/ki‘dncin). CAem. [f. Gr. Kx^^pa 
viper + -iNJS.] (See quol.'l 
18& Hulme tr. MofjuuuTandou 11. v. ii. 384 Prince 
l.ucicn Bonaparte has shown that the poison of the Viper 
«;on.sist.s essentially of a principle to which he has given the 
name Echidninc or Viperine. 

Echinal (/koi nal, c kinal), a. [f. Ecniu-us 
•+• 'AL.] Of or belonging to a sc-a-urchin. 

1630 LvEi.r. Rrinc. Geoi. 1 . 129 A sauiUn vcrtidii .i together 
with patellm and echinal spines. 

Echinate (c kiinrit), a. [ad. L. cehinatus, f. 
echinus hedgehog.] 

1 . Hot. ‘ Furnished with numerous rigid liairs, 
or straight prickles; as the fruit Kii Caslanc a 
vcsca' I 7 >-crt.f. Hotl). 

1668 Wn.KtNs Real Char. 116 Whose outward hn.sk is 
Kchiimtc .ind prickly. 1833 J.inuuky Introd. AW. (1848; I. 
J44 K.acl» grain is echinntc. 

2 . Zooi. I\e.scmbling an erhimi.s or .sea-uichin. 

1846 Dana (1848) «.io 'I'he .S]anifoiiii teeth wiiich 

give the cchinatc character tn this .spectc.s. 

Hence 32ohinnfco-doiitato, tu Zool., having 
toothlike prickles or spines. 

Dana Zooph. (1848) 173 E.xtcriur. .cchinato-dcntatc. 
E*chinate, 7 A nonce-ivd. [f. prec.] rw/r*. Toset 
up one’s prickles like a hedgehog; in quot. fpi. 

1788 J. Wii.UAMS (A. Pasiinim Childr. 't'hespis < 1791*) 243 
When merit <;.xhibils his guinea gorged pun;e, They'll eehi- 
iiatc, redden and tacitly cur.se. 

Echinated (e-kinriled), ppl. a. [f. as jjrec. + 
-KD.J EcniJfA'fE a. 

1637 To.Mi.tNSON Renou's Disfr. 346 Hearing .. crasse, 
spinous and echinated Apples. ^ 1756 1 ’. Hkownk yaumira 
a33 Half the c.xpsule is echinated, the other smooth. 
x88s MAcnoNALuin ynti. Unn. A’t/i . XV, No. 85. j8i Lobes 
of apertiires finely erliinated. 

^ + E'Clungf, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Kohk V. + -tNO L] 
The action of increasing, enlarging, supidcmcnt- 
ing; eoncr. an addition. 

Wyi-t.ik /jirr. xv. y, I .shalputle vpon DiblJm ccchingiis 
1 X3B8 encrecssyngis ; Vulg. aiiditaminiUi\. _ 150a Frhi. Purse 
Rxp. F.liz. Ff/rA (1830I 34 Item for mending and eching of 
iiij. hopys to the .said wFielys ijd. 

t Exhiag, ///. a. Obs. [f. IIIchK V. + -INt} '.] 
'r.hat increases. In cjuoU, that increases speed, is 
quickened ; cf. Echk tk 3 b. 

*^44 Qc’akles Sheph, Orac. ii. (1646) 13 Lord, how my 
Taunhx divide Their celling pare.s to the farther side. 

Ecllinid (/kai nid). ZooL [mod. f. Gr. 
sea-urchin + cf. F. tfchlnrde.J Any member 
of the Echinus family. As pi. inod.l.. Eohl'nida 
is often used ; also Sohl'nidann in same sc'nsc. 

1835 Kirby l/nA f lust. Anint. I. vi. sttviThc most power- 
ful. . organs with wl»i« :h the Crc.itor has gifted the Kidiinidans 
are their jaws and teeth. 1831 Rici<AHns»)N Ceoi. 225 Echi- 
nida have a globular ovoid or depressed body without rays. 
1887 Athen.rum 5 Feb. 194/2 'Lite cchinids, astcrids, and 
lioiothurids have sprung from a common primitive form. 

Echinite (e'kinait). [ad. mod.L. echinita ; 
sec Ecu IN us and -ite,] A fossil echinoderm; a 
fossil sea-urchin. Hence Bohini'tiil a., jierlaining 
to or resembling echini tes. 

1x695 VVopowAKD Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723^ soj The 
Hodyes which are. call'd, by Naturalists, Eclwiit.T.'] X750 
G. Huchks Barbatioes 11. 55, I h.xve likewise a niiddle-si/ed 
p^ificdKchinite. 185X RiciiAni>.soN6V/»/. 34 Theechinitc.s. 
EcilillO* (fkai'tw, e'kin^), combining form of Clr. 
Ixrvos, used (either in its original sense of * hedge- 
hog*, denoting something prickly, or in lhat of 
‘sea-urchin*, Echinus') to form compounds in 
scientific use. 8 oliliioooeciiB(-k(;'Jc 0 s). Zool. [Gr. 
a/;/raos seed-grain], a former genus of Aokptialo- 
CY8TS or hydatids, now known to be the scolcx or 
higher larval form of a sfieeies of tajjcworm, 
hence called 7 "asnia Echinococcus (formerly T. 
nana). t Boltt'iiod, Obs., in 8 efclnod [Gr. 68-ovt 
tooth], (see quot.). Bohisno • rnorinite : see 
ENCniNXTB. 


1836-9. Todd Cyol. Anat, II. 126 note. These may be con- 
sidered rather as rhe Parasites of the ^Echinococcus. 1878 
aKLLCej^nhaueds Cotap. Anat. 131 When the youngest of 
these can again bud on tamiu-heads on id inner wall, wc 
get the ikliinococcus-forin. 1708 in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 
The *Ekinod or Fossil Tooth of the Sca-Urciiin. 1850 
KHA Geol. App. i. 713 Knerinites, particularly the *echino- 
encrinitc.s. 

Echinoderm (Ucai no-, ekinadoim \ [f. echino- 
dertnataf by shortening], a member of the class 
Echinodertnaia ; hence BohinodB'rmalo. [see -al] 
Eciij NoitERMATui'H. || Behinodarmata (-da‘J- 
mata), sb. pi. [mod. I.., f. (ir. Sipfuir- stem of 
bippa skin], a class of animals formerly indudeil in 
the Radiata, but now placed in the sub-kingdom 
Annuioida, including ^a-urchins, Sea- cucumbers, 
etc. ; the name refei.s to the sharp-pointed 
spines with which the skin of the typical species 
is studded. EcMnodermatoiui a., belonging 
to or resembling the echinoderraata. 

X835K iiujY//aA ^ Iiist.Anim. I.vi. 201 Thc*Echinoderm.H 
form the second order of the R.adiaries. xWh Athrmefim 
18 Dec. 8.!6 -2The blastoiils form an extinct group uf viuiked 
c-chinodertns. 1845 WiiEwr.1,1. />idu\ Creator 30 'i‘hc higher 
types of ’^Echinodcrmal, Articulate, and AfoUu.sctms, Ani- 
mals. X833 6 Tool) Cvtl. A fiat. 1. 109/2 Some marine 
animals wit lioiit on ’^echitiudei luatuus covering. 

Eohinoid (ekinoid), a. and sb. [mod. f. 
Kchin-uh f -oil*.] 

A. adj. Ikating a resemblance to, or liaving the 
characteristics of, an Kc)iinii.H or Sea-urcliin. 

RiCiiANnsoN Geol. viii. 208 The fusMl .species of 
Crinoid, Asu-ruid, and Echinoid radiata. 

B. sb. An individual of the Order Elchinoidca 
(Class Eclunodcrmala), the characteristics of 
which arc a shell composed of calcareous plates, 
and locomotion by suckers and spines. 

1864 Reader No. 85. 204/2 8Larfishe.s,cchinoid!«, or ophttirans. 

Echinologfy (ckinpdodijh. [f. Gr. €xd''>-s 
Echinus + Ao^ta discourse.] The study of l*‘chi- 
ijoids. Hence Bohinologist [see - ihtJ' a stiulcnl 
of ec.liinology. 

x88i H. W. MActN'icsif in A'ature No, 628.41 Zoologists 
in general, and echinologists in |i.irticular. 

Echinulate (/ki nir/bM), a. [f. on tlic analogy 
of Aoii.ti,atk, as if ad. mod.L, cchlnulc/fus, f. 
*cchi//ulus, dim. of Echinuh.] Having or covered 
with small prickles. 

1846 I)ANA X/Jf)///. 11848) I.S7 CaliclisH small, nearly Jiemi- 
siiherical and echinul.itu. 1874 Cooki*. 29 'I’he 

.spores arc in many ithstanccs. .bcauiilully cchinulatc. 

Hence Bchi'utilately adv., with small jirieklcs. 
Bchlnulato-Btrlate a., streaked with rows of 
small prickles. 

1^6 Dana Zooph. O84O) 157 Snifiicc finely cchimilato- 
.sfri.xic. //•/>/. 450 The calickti . . arc striate, tliough not 
crhimilatc.ly so. 

Echinuliform (^ki ni/?lifp:jjn), a. [mod. f. 
L. ^cchinul-us, dim. of ICoutNu.s + -fokm.j In the 
form of, or resembling, small prickles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (18481707 Delicate echinuliform points. 
Edlinus (fkai’ni/ti). Zool. ALso 4 echynnys, 

0 echyirua. [9.. \.. echinus, fir. hedgehog, 

sea-urchin.] The .Sea-urchin ; a genus of animals 
(Grder Echhwidca, Clas.s Echinodermatd), in- 
habiting a sphcroitlal shell built up from polygonal 
plates, and covered with rows of shar]) sjiims. 
(The sense ‘ hedgehog* given in Bailey and some 
mod. Diels, seems to be merely Gr. and J.al.) 

*374 Chauckk Boeth. 11. ix, (1868) 8 k .Sharpe fisshc.s bat 
hy^lcn cchynny.'i. c 15W Andwkwe Noble Ly/e in Hahees 
Bk. (iS68» 334 Ecliyniis is a lyicll fy.ssheof halla fotc longe, 

& hath .slmrpc prykcles vndcr lus bdy in .slcde of fete. 
X69S Woov)w.A»ij Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 33 In Clmlk.. 
lh«?re arc only found F.t:hiiii, and the otner lighter Sorts of 
Shells. 1791 F.. Dahwin Bot. Card. 1. 120 Yon round I'h hi- 
nus ray his iirrowy mail, x^ W. Dau. Tribes N. ll'\ 51 
'I'lic echinus, .is furnished w'ith ovaries on the inner side of 
the dome of the test. 

t 2 . See ouot. Obs. ox doubtful \ cf. Eohinate. 
xyax 1800 Baii.ity, Echinus, famong Holiinisls] is the 
prickly Head, Cover of the Seed or Top of .any IMant, so 
called from its likeness to a Hedg hog. 

3 . Anat. * 'Lhe rough stomach of a ntrninaiit ; 
also, the rough and muscular gizzard of gr.iniin' 
ivorous and gallinaceous birds* (.Svd. .^oc. Icx.). 

^ 17x6 (L Cmkvnk 7Vi/7<rf. Prinr. Re/ifr.Cl. jfio ln.xll pran- 
ivorous birds, the Crop, the FH;hlnus, and ilit: («iz/ard. 

4 . Arc hit. The ovolo nioulding next below the 
abacus of the cai)ital of a column. [So in Gr. 
and L. ; the reason for this use of the word has 
been variously conjectured.] 

zi{63 Shuie ArchU. D ij The Antiques in diuers of 
their edifices, hath made Echinus, to he in IVuier.turc like 
VI I to Abacus. 1664 Kvri-VN Ir. FrearPs Archil. 127 Echinus, 
a Bottle cut with an cdg. 1789 1 *. Smvim li. Aldrich's 
Archil. 11818) <70 This p.irt U c.illrd .an « hiims Iwcause of 
its resemblance to the prickly co.ii of cin'sumt. 1876 (iwii.T 
Archil. Glus.s., Echinus, the same as the ovolo or quarter 
round, though . . only properly so called when carved with 
eggs and anchors. 

fEchiqUotte, a. Ohs. Her. [a. Fr. khiqueU, 
connected with chess-board.] Check Y. 

»7*7*5 » Chanh£r.s Cycl., Echiguetie. Sec Cueckv. 1773 
Ash, EchigutiU (adj. ui heraldry;, cheeky. 


t Eolli’qilier. MiL Obs, rare^K [F. khH 
quier chess - board.] In phrase, T 0 retire in 
ichiquier [so Fr. cn khiquicr (LittrtO], 1. c. by 
alternate squares. 

x8ia Examiner ax l)ec. 812/1 They retired in echiquier, 
under a very heavy fire, 

Eclli*t 68 . Also 7 echite. [a. Gr. 
fx« viper.] 

1 1. A precious stone, dark -green, red, or violet, 
with fabulous properties, found in India and 
Persia ; cf. Aetitj:s. Obs. 

'I'kkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxviii. (1495) 565 
Lehites cuntcyncth and hrcdyili a Mother stone wythin. 
1567 MAri.i;T Gr. P'orest 6 Kchites is a stone . . without the 
which (he Eaglii can not bring fonh her yong. z688 R. 
LIoi mk Artuoury ii. 40/1 'J’he Ecliiio is a .stone - .of a violet 
colour. 1731 B.\n.iiY vol. II. /it A.Vtjr, a precious stone, of 
u darkish-green colour, somewhat rt;seiiililing :i viiicr. 

2. /iol. A gciius vf climbing [)Lauts vN.O. Apocytt- 
aceie), ‘so called from ifs twisting habits’. 

xyax Baii.ev vol. 11 , Kihites, an hcrf>, a kind of Clivers. 
jBwih.vKKYGard. Everyday Bh. 13S/X EctiiUsare keauti- 
flif climbers. 

Eclio a‘‘k£7«), sb. 1 * 1 . echoes, rarely echos. 
Also 4 ©oko, 5 7 ©coo, 6 8 ©coho. [a. 1.. echo, a. 
Gr. i 7 \a;, related to sound. 

'nie terminal ion was common in Gr. female names, and 
peril, (as in the similar case of persuasion t the form 

I in.’iy be dm: to prrsonificaiion, although in tir. literature it 
is used in .an appellative .sense imirh earlier ih.nn the uien- 
lioii of ICclio as a distinct mythological person.] 

1. A rc:]ictitiou of sounds, wiiich is produced by 
the reflexion of tlie sound-waves due' to their 
incidence on something denser than the aerial 
medium in whicli they are propagated; hciicc 
cotur. a secondary or imitatiie sound produced 
by reflected waves, as distinguished from the 
original sound caused by the direct waves. 

iMO .-^yenb. 60 l\ko. j>ct is |ie rearde ]>ct inc be he^c 
hi llos comb aycn i»n«l ac*>rdcb to al |>et me him sayb. I3tt 
W Yci.ii- H'iidem xvi. 16 Keco .sownyngc iqcn fro hijeste 
hillis. 1485 t'AXTON Trevisa's Hif^din 1. xxii, Keco is 
rtlnjundyngc of noyse. 1371 Giu.oino Calvin on Ps. 
xxi ii, 8^ 'J'hc vi>ycc of (lod inii.st resound . . as it wcic .'in 
Eccho in holuw places. z6ox HoM-and Pliny H. 581 This 
miraculous I cboiiiuling of the voice, the Greekes hnue a 
prtliy n.^me for, and cull it Eclio. 1678 Cudw orth Intell, 
.Syst. ';8i Which if considered in Audiblcs, then will the 
Si:t:und Hypost.asis he look’d upon, ns the Kccho of an 
(h'igitial V’oii e ; and llie Third as the Repeated Kceho, or 
Eccho of that I'.cclio. iBto 'frw.wxy Lady of L. 1. x, Round 
and aiTiund ilic soiimJ.s were: i.ust, Till echo seuined no 
answering hl.a.sl. 1877 Hkvan r l.ii. People v/Buino 313 Like 
echoes .softly flung from mck and hill. 

b. To applaud to I he echo: i.c. so vociferously 
as to produce echoes. 

1603 SiiAKs. Macb. V. iii. 53, I would applaud thee to the 
very Ecelio 'J'h.it shraild applaud agaiiic. 1840 Dieiii Ns 
Old C. Shop vC. D. ctl.) 77 't he perforiuanee was applauded 
to the echo. 

2 . 'riie cause of this phenomenon personified. 

(In (»rcek mythology, Echo was regarded as an ‘Oread’ 

or mountain nymph.; 

X59S Smaks. <7 *)iil. II. ii. 162 Else would I tenre the 
Crtiic where Eccho hes And make her ayrle tongue more 
hoarse. 1795 Woi-corr (P. Pindar) Wks. 1812 
IV. ifii And Echo, long banish'd, sweet Maid, Ketiirn’d with 
her stories of love. xBfo'J'vNnALi, Glac. i. 62.15 The echoes 
talked down to inc from the niuuiitain w'alls. 

3. An artifice iu verse, by which one line is 
iua<le to con.si.st of a repetition (such as might be 
given by a literal echo) of the concluding syllables 
of the jireccding liiu*, so as to supidy an answer 
to the ijiicstion contained in it, or otherwise to 
give a continuous sense. Hence, the name of the 
sj>eci(!S of verse in which this wa.s done. Also 
all rib., .a.s in echo verse. 

The mo.st perfoi t tiiodnm example of tlir:;orice fashionable 
device is MugcVs f ’/ofivf du Bu/yraTv, where every alter. 
natc line ihroughoiit a long jmjviii i.s an ‘echo’ of the pre- 
ceding litii*. 

1633 G. Ukrhkrt Tempte, Heaven. Hut are there Rurex 
luid nusiiK'ssc with the pli asurc? Echo, L'.'iMirc. 1662 fU?T- 
i i;R Hud, 1. iii. 199 (jiioih lie, O whillirr, wicked Bruin f 
Alt thou flpfl to my Eccho, Ruin ! 171X Addison .S'pect. 
No. 62 f 3 False wit chiefly consists in the resemblance and 
cangriiity . . sometimes of .Syllabies, a.s in Echos and Dog- 
gerel Rhymes. 1791 -1804 D’lsKAri.i f 'wr. Z./V. (1866)263/2 
A similar coiUriviince, tiiut of Echo Verses, may here be 
noticed. 

1 4. A response received or expcctctl n.s a matter 
of course fic»iii the nature of the address. Obs. 

1632 R. (.'Ani KN irR Experience v. xx. 333 Give out, from 
the inwards of his heart and .Soule, with an Eccho, Amon. 
17x1 Suaptesb. GArt/Yn*. (1737) III. 300 Now the eccho 
or iinriphoiiy which these (>legant exclanncrs hope, .to draw 
necessarily from their .ludiencc, is that, etc. 

6 . A repetition or close imitition, chiefly of 
things that can be compared to speech, voice, or 
sound {e.y. a writer’s thoughts or style), but occas. 
with wider meaning ; an enfeebled reproduction ; 
an eifect that continues after its cause has ceased ; 
and the like. 

K6aa .Sparrow Bk. Cam. Prayer axi Their Services 
.ire, as it were, so many Eccho’s and Reflexioafe upon the 
M y.stcry of i*eiuccosi. 163a .Sandkrson xa Serm. 465 God . . 
uIm) causeth the Eccho of that word to sound in our hearts. 
1701 SwiKr Cimiests Nobles^ Com. Wks. 1753 11 . i. 50 His 
folly, and hi» wisdom ..are all of hia own growth, not the 
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cccho or infusion of other men. 1749 Power Numbers Poet. 
Comp. 60 The Sound is siHI an Eccho to the Sense. t86o 
Farhah Orig. Lang. i. r8 A feeble echo of splendours. 1878 
R. 'I aykor Veukaiim 11. ii. 60 Was it some last echo blown 
From endcil strug>;lcs ¥ 

6. transf. A person who reflects or imitates the 
language, sentiments, or conduct of others ; one who 
assents obsequiously to the opinions of another. 

a 1631 Donnk Poems (1650) x68 Then write, that I may 
(uUow, and so Iwe Thy debtor, thy cccho, thy foyle, thy 
/unee. 1691 Satyr a^st. Freuch 3 'I’liese Apes, these Kchi> .s 
. . of Men, Shafi be the present Subject of iny Pen. X7M 
Swift Corr. Wks. 1041 II. 67a Clarendon, whom they reck- 
oned the faithful echo of their master's intentions. 1841:4 
Kmkhson Esu vl Wks. (Rohm 1 . 88 Rettcr be a nettle m 
the side of your friend than his echo. 

7 . Music. (See quot.) 

1711 Limd. Gaz. No. 4797/3 The lesser Organ . , has in it 
i: i Stops and 4 Kccho's. 1876 H ii,rtsCti/rt 4 . Organ i. (1878) 
4 The Echo con.sisted of duiilicates of some of the Treble 
.stops of the other Manuals. E. J. Hoi*kin.s in drove 

/Jut. A/ms. I. 2t The res*3urce.s for . . accompaniment were 
extended . . by the insertion of .an additional short manual 
organ called the Echo. 

8. Whist. (See qiKit. 

186a ‘ CAVKMrtisii ‘ IVAist 1 18791 “68 lb* .'tdv.mtagcs of the 
echo arc manifold. 1876 A. CamI'UI:ll-W.\i.ki.r Correct 
CVfr'(/ii88o) (flo-ss. 11 A‘r^(7, asking for trumps in response 
to your partner's ask, when but for his demand you would 
not have c.illed. 

9 . Coffib., as echo-echoing, echo-giving ppl. adjs., 
echo-wise adv. ; t ocho-souud, a certain artifice 
in verse (see (juot. 1. 

1589 PuTTF.NHAM Fng. Pot'ste (Arb.) 210 Ye make one 
w'orde both lieginnc .and end your verse, which thercf(}i'c 
I call the slowrctourne, otherwise the Kcciio sound, a 1^6 
Up. Anokrwks Sertn. xix. (1661) 385 If it come . . from Him 
to us first, and from u.s then to you echo- wise*. 1839 Raii.ky 
Festus XX, (i8a8i 259 Its echo-echoing walls at a wliisper 
fall, a 1856 Lonuk. Sunrise I/ills 25 The echo-giving 
hills. 

Hence Boho'lo rt., of the nature of nn echo; 
B oholsm, the formation of words imitative of 
natural sounds ; Solioist, one who repeats like on 
echo; S'ohoiie r'., tto repeat as docs an echo 
{obs.) ; to form words imitative of sounds. 

^ 1600 TouRNiicu Transf. Met. Prol. Wks. 1878 II. 187 
The ecchuized sounds of horrorie. 1880 J. A. H. Mukrav 
Atitir. PAitol.Soc. aoOnom.atoiKKia. . I prefer to coll echoisin. 
ibiJ. natt't Echoism suggests the echoing of a sound heard, 
and has the useful derivatives cchoist, echoize, and echoic. 
Echo (e'kx>u), V. [f. t)K* sb.] 

1 . intr. Of places : To resound with an echo. 
Alsoyf^^. 

XS96SHAKS. Tam. Shr. iii.lt. 181 Kist her lips with such 
a clamorous binackc That, .all the Church did cccho. i6^ 
Ruwan Piter. 105 And at every Roar it gave, it made all 
the V.alley Eycho,^ 1747 HKKViiY Medit. 4* Contempt. (i8i8) 
f<ij Alt eternity [willl/^cho to their triumphant acclamations. 
1870 Ybats Nat. Hist. Comm. 93 Larks and nightingales 
make the sky echo with song. 

b. Of a sound : To be repeated by echoes, give 
rise to echoes, reverberate, resound ; hcncc^y. of 
rumours, fame, etc. 

a 1550 Sackvillr in Mirr, Mag. Induct, xiii. (1563) iz6 h. 
With flnlcfull shrikes, that eckoed in the skye. 1690 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2532/2 'Phis wa.s follownd by Long Lvae King 
Joseph^ which quickly eccho’d all over the Cuy. 17*5 Die 
Foe f oy. round U’. ii8.|t>) 253 That sound echoed and 
reverberated from innutnerabie cavitie.s among the rocks. 
x8oi SouTiiKY Thataba v. xxxii, Now the deaden’d roar 
Echoed beneath. 

2 . irans. Of places or material objects : To re- 
peat (a soiuid) by echo. 

1855 Bain Seftses 4- tnt. ix. ii. S 7 (1864) 215 A sound echoed 
from many sides is made voluiiiiiiou.<». 

H U.sed for: To reflect (light). 
x8aa fiEDUo£.s Korn. Lily^ Poems 145 Fair as . . Tlie last 
dim star, with doubtful ray . . Echoed to the eye on water. 

Jig- Of persons: To repe.at (sounds, words ^ in 
the manner of an echo ; to repeat the words of, 
imitate the style or sentiments of (another jicrson) ; 
to play the echo to, flatter with servile assent. 
Of langiixige, com|)Ositions, etc. : To imitate, re- 
semble (an earlier model). 

1604S11AKH. O/h. 111. iii. X07 O/Aet. What do’st thou thinkc ? 
/ago Thinkc, my Lord ? OtAet. I'hinke, my Ixjrd V AIjw, 
thou eccho'st me. 1849 Bi.ithr Fng. Imprtn>. /tnpr. itOsj) 
111 All which I Eccho with thee that fw^sibly it may be so. 
1739 Franklin Fss. Wks. 1840 III. 254 Thij» language w.a.s 
never echoed at home. 1839 Keichtlky ttist. Fng. 11 . 32 
Puyterity have cchtNid these censures. 1876 Dr hen SAort 
ttist. vi. $6 1x882) 333 In England Colet and Mure echoed, 
with greater reserve, the scorn .and invective of their friends. 

b. absot. To repeat words like an echo. 

1880 Mrs. Forrksi ek Foy. At EioAi I. 7 Drcaias, indeed, 
my dear, echoes Neit.a light!)'. 

c. intr. I'o pl.ay the echo to. 

1637 Hf.ywood Dialogues 11. 29 Now echo vnto me, and 
sing, Thou myne. XToa Rowk Tamerl, iv. i. 1705, I will 
Eccho to thee, thou Adulterer, Thou dost profane the name 
of King and Soldier. 1767 Hnoii Kellv liabler II. a*) 
She con.stantly echoed to his groans. 

4 . In Whist, 

*®6a * ( .AvKNJoisii ' ir/xx.i^ (1879) 268 You should iiot echo 
a^ll unless you have at least four trumps. 

Echoed (c-k<ind), ///. a. [f. Echo v. f -ed.] 

1 . Repeated by an echo. 

1996 Spkssrr A*. (). X. xii. 4 Then gan triumphant trumpets 
sownd on nyr I hat sent to heven the ccchoed report, a 1704 
1 . Brown On Ormatitfs Retw. Wks. 1730 1 . 48 The clxfts 


and hills my echo’d thoughts rehearse. t86o Tyndall 
Gietc. I. 1 21. 168 ‘Ihe echoed voices mingled strangely with 
the gu.«iis of the wind. 

2 . fig. Imitated, unoriginal. 

x8s3 Lynch Sel/-Impr. iii. 66 Books of vapid, echoed talk. 

Echoar (e k^^uai). [f. as prec. -EU.] One 
who echoes or repeats. 

1813 Atontkly Rerdew Cl. 353 We shall be but . . the 
echoers of a mock-bird’s song. Erased s Mag. XV. 
t^'I'he Isirrower, the echoer, the copier, cannot do it. 
Echoing (e-k<jwiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f -ixa *.] 
'Ehe action of the vb. liiCHo, tit. and fig. Poet. 
occas. ill pi. 

1638 Drumm. of Hawtii. Wks. (1711) 164 The alariiis 

of trumpets and drums «irc not heard, .save by the ecchning 
of the perplexed continent. x8xo .Scfvrr Ladvof 1 .. r. I ntmd.. 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay. iBgo M RS. Brown- 
INU Poems 11 . 263 All echoiiigs from out the hills. 

Echoing (e'koniij ),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 

1 . Of places or material objects : That rever- 
berates sounds ; characterized by or resounding with 
echoes. 

16^ Milton P. L. ix. 1107 A Pillard shade Hi^h over- 
arch’d and echoing walks between. 1683 Bovi E Effects 0/ 
Mot. V. 65 The better sort of our Echoing |ilaccs. x8^ 
.SocTiiLY All for Lime vii. xxxiii. The echoing ground re- 
nraled the sound. 184s ^incf. Stave in Dism. Swamp v, 
wild birds filled the ecliotng air with songs. 

2 . Of sounds or sound-protlucing agencies : That 
causes echoes, /it. jxthI fig. 

XToa Rowk Ambit. Step-Moth. iv. iii. 1958 'riiis way the 
Ecr.hoing Accents seem to come. 17x5 P<»i‘k Odyss. xix. 603 
My echoing griefs the starry vxiiilt invade. 18x7 J. Scoi r 
Paris Revisit, in 'fhe echoing Bugle sounded tlirough the 
streets of Urussels. 1898 E MKRSON Fug. Trails xiv. Wks. 
(Bohn) 11 . 108 His countrymen forsook .. Parnassu.s, on 
which they had once walked with echoing steps. 

3 . I'hat gives or constitutes an expected response. 

rt i764 Li. oYX> ActorWUs. 1774 I. 13 Equipoised he stands 
I'ill praise dismiss him with her echoing hunds. x86a 
‘ Cavendish' lE/iist (tRjg) 268 Here your pariner cannot 
tell whether your card is an original or an echoing one. 

Hence B'oholxiffly ot/v. 

X894 Chamb. Jrnt. I. 305 The first chords . . wandered 
cchoingly round the church. 

Ecnoleis (e k^uli^), a. [f. K(‘H0 4- -LERS.] 
'rirnt has no echo ; chiefly poet, or rhet. in the 
sM-'nsc * silent, noiseless*. 

17x8 Monthly Review XXVI. 503 An aerixtl telegraph .. 
by means of which the voyagers tin bnlluons] can talk with 
each other in the ccholess sp.ace. x8z6 Hvron Prometh. 
T4 'riic suffocating scn.se of woe, Which speaks but in 
its loneliness .. nnr will sigh Until its voice is echoles.s. 
i8a9 Etactni*. Mag. XVIIL440 No unfit haunting place fur 
things of ecliuless footstep. x868 A. J. Mf.nkkn Infeticia 3 
'I'hat far off, echoic.ss promise. 

b. fig. That gives no echo ; unresponsive. 
x868 Browning Rin^^ 4 * Hk. x. 553 Father and mother 
.stunned, and ccholcss To the blow. 

EollO'llietar. Also 8 echomotro, [f. Or. 

sound + pirpov mcasutc; in Yt. SchomHre 
(Littre'.] (See quot. 1875.) 

1736 Bailey, Fchonieire, 1^9 Brandk Diet, .S'eimce ^49 
In Mu.sic, a son of scale or rule, marked with lines winch 
serve to measure the duration of sounds, .and to ascertain 
their intervals and ratios. x88z in Worcester. 

t Echo*metry. ^Obs. [moii. f. Or. 

Echo, or ^x^'^ sound 4- measuring. Littre 

has Fr. ^chomitrie *ait de calculer, de combiner 
la reflexion dcs sons*, =sense i l)elow.] 

1 . * The art of making vaults or arches so as to 

])roducc an artificial echo.* x8i8 in Todd. 

2 . The art of measuring the duration of .st>und. 

in Craig. 

Echoy (e ktmi), a. rare, [f. Echo sb. i- -Y.] Of 
the nature of nn echtx. 

1841. Blackw. Mnp^. 1 . 587 The very beams and rafters . . 
throwing off their circa vrtpotina in echoy sounds, 

Ecko, obs. form of Echo. 
tEclaircise* Obs. rare [Back-formation 

from next; as if ad. Fr. fctairciss-, Jc/aircir.'] 
trans. To clear up. 

*754 Nkwton Proph. (1832) 668 Till lime shall accomplish 
and cclaircise all the particulars. 

(I l^clairci'BBement. Forms : 7-8 eo(o:ier- 
oisment, -claroi8(e)ment. [K. klaircissement 
(^klgris/smar'i) clearing up, f. fclairciss-, eclaircir to 
clear up. Very common in i8th c.] 

1 . A clearing up or revelation of what is obscure 
or unknown ; an explanation. 

x^3 I)kydkn Marr. d la Mode v. i. This dclaircissement, 
whien is m.ode rhi.sd,ay of your quality. 1716 Popk I.et. in 
Lady M. U'. Montagues Lett, xxxiii. I. tty You could give 
me great celairci-sscments upon many passages in Homer. 
1751 .Smollett Per. Pic. (lyyp* III. Ixxxiii. 294 Their mutual 
iiAionishment w.as umpeakableat Ihe eclaircissvmcnt. Z79S 
Pitt in Academy No. 616. 132/2 His readiness to give 
me any eclaircissement. 1848 ’rHACKKRAV Ecm. Fair xv, 
When the ^laircissernent comes there will be A .scene. 

2 . A mutual explanation of equivocal conduct ; 
esp. in phrase, 7 b come to an klaircissement. 

^ a x 6 ji 4 CLAkhNiioN Hist. Reb. xii. III. 243 Till the first 
interview and eclarciseinents were jxisscd lietwcen the King 
Si Queen. 1676 Etneri-:e)GE Afan of Mode iii. iii. To get me 
to meet Loveit here in order to nn ecclairciscment. 1741 
Rtoiiarpson Pamela (1824) 1 . Ixxiii. 419 As soon sis you are 
prepared to speak all that is upon your mind . . then we 
may come to an eclaircissement. 1815 Scott Cuy M. xx, 


Such . . restraints as might prevent any engagement or 
eclaircissement taking place. 

Eolampiifiy eolampsy (ekia?‘mpu&, -si). 
Pathol, [a. and ad. mod.l.. eclampsia^ as if a. 
Gr. *itc\apif/iaf regularly f. U\Afivtip to shine forth. 
Cf. Fr. 7 ciampsie.] ‘ Epileptiform convulsions de- 
pendent on some actiml disturbance of the nervous 
centres caused by anatomical lesion * {Syd. Soc. 
ftw.). So also Bola-mptio a., affected with, or 
chancterislic of eclampsia ; (the less correct form 
eclampsic has been also used}. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. 1880) 823 Epileptiform conval- 
sion.s, or cclanipsiia .. are to be discriminated by means of 
the. ..symptoms. 1857 Bullock tr. Cauaux' Aiidw\f. 2^5 
Eclamptic patients. 1886 Syd. Stye. Lex., idiocy^ eclampsic 
..One of Ireland’s division.s, including those cases that 
have followed infantile convulsions. 

I! ]6clat (tfkla’)- [Fr. OF. esclat, re- 

latctl to Mater, OF. esc/ater to burst, burst out. 
The senses occurring in Eng. use are taken (with 
more or less accuracy) directly from Fr. In 
1 8th c. and first half of the 19th c. the word was 
in much more frequent use than it has been sub- 
seiiuently. (Sometimes ignorantly written fc/dt.) 

The OF. esctnters.\*t.. Cat. esclatar is usually believed 
to bead.WOcr. *i/ii//-aw,causativeof ; sec Slit. The 
Teutonic si- became in Romanic set-, to which the usual 
euphonic e- before initial s i- con.s. was afterwards (irefixed. 
'fhe Fr. sb. ha.s also the sense of ’splinter’, and its c^ly 
form, or a synonymous fern, [yysclate, is the source of Eng. 
•Slate.] 

tl. Brilliancy, radiance, dazzling effect (in lit. 
sense or with conscious metaphor). Obs. 

1676 ETiiF.RKrKiK Man 0/ Atode 111. ii. 1 16841 36 'The Eclat 
of .so much beauty . . ought 'I'o have charm’d me sooner. 
X749UDAr. Rhvs Tour Spain 4- Pori. (1760*4 There wa-s the 
greatest Eclat of Beauty and Finery imaginable. 2784 J. 
Bamkv Led. Art v.0848* 180 The .sun is so concealed by 
clouds as to give no particular eclat to that part of the 
lieinispliere. 1835 Kirky t/ab. At lust.Anim. 1 . v. 183 They 
[llie polypes] strike the beholder by the ecl.al of petal-like 
animals with which their branche.s arc covered. 

t 2 . Public display, ostentation; notoriety, pub- 
licity; concr.o. public exposure, scandal, ‘ scene’. 
‘Po make an Mat : to ’ make a noise in the world’, 
create a sensation. 

rt 1674 Clarendon ///i/. Reb. 111 . xn. 223 He w.a.s then 
a man of eclut, had many servants. 1793 Hanwav 'I rav. 
u?6a) 11 . II. I 68 A disposition inclined lo the submissive, 
is not that which niake.s the greatest eclat. 1709 1 '. Jkf- 
fekson Writ. 11859^ IV, 114 Not to commit the honor .. of 
your college, by an useless act of eclat. 1813 Byron 
xiv. lx. With tfic kind view of saving an iSclat. 

8. M.nstre’ of reputation; social distinction; 
celebrity, renown. In 19th c. often in disparaging 
seti.se : * false glitter*, showy brilliancy. 

174a Ml DOLE ION Cicero 11. vi. 70 Ca;sar . . by the eclat of 
his victories, seemed to rival llie fame of Pompey. 2807 
G. Gregory Did, Arts At I. 330/x He. .gave chemistry 
an eclat wliich it did not before possess. 18*3 IIvkon Age of 
Bronze xvi, Montmurenci . . Turns a diplomatist of great 
eclat. 2847 Mrs. Siiekwuud Lady oJ M anor 11 . x. 44 'The 
glitter and eclat of foreign Icvit)'. 

b. Conspicuous success ; universal applause, 
acclamation. Chiefly in phr. with {great) Mat. 

1742 WakbukTon Div. Legat. II. 37 note. Professed with 
the greatest cclaL 1787 ‘ G. Gamrado ’ Acad, liorsem, 41 
'Thu's you go off witn eclat. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 256 Marshall was received here with the utmo.si 
eclat. s8xo Byron To It. Drury 3 May, Wc get on with 
great eclat. 

II Eclaty V, rare. [f. prec.] a. intr. To burst 
forth, become known, b. trans. To make notorious, 
bring into publicity. 

2736 Hervey Afeni, I. ix The superior enmity they bore 
to men in power hindered that which they felt to one 
another from ecluling. 2835 W. H. M.kxwv.u. Cnpt. Blake 
I. XV, A love affair which his blundering fimnAgeincnt had 
eclated. Ibid. II I. i. Your being eclated \i\ the newspapers. 

Eol6Ct (eklc'kt), a. rare. [ad. Gr. cxXcxrds, f. 
lK\ly-fiv to select.] Chosen, select. 

28m Bailky P'estus xix. (1848)205 Exists Thi.s class eclect 
in all tilings. 2859 — Mystic 66 A band eclect. 

Eclectic (ekle ktik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 

TxxiJy selective, f. faKiy-riv to select.] A. adj. 

L In ancient use, the distinguishing epithet of 
a class of philosophers who neither attached them- 
selves to any recognized school, nor constructed 
independent systems, but ‘ selected such doctrines 
as pleased them in every school* (Liddell and 
Scott) ; Diogenes I.aertius speaks of an ‘ eclectic 
sect’ founded by Potamon of Alexandria in the 
second century after Christ. In mod. times this 
designation has bc'en for similar reasons given to 
or assumed by various philosophers, notably V. 
Cousin ; ((iid it is also applied to those who com- 
bine elements derived from diverse systems of 
opinion or practice in any science or art. So al.so 
eclectic method, system, etc. 

1683 Dkyden Life Plutarch 37 The Eclecttck sect; which 
W.TR begun by Potamon. 270a tr. LeClerds Prim. Fathers 
XI Clemens, .followed that manner of Philosophising which 
was then call'd Eclecttck. Monthly Mag. 11 . 4W To 
endeavour at preparing . . .some eclectic system of behef. 
sM Kirby & Sr. Entomot. xlviil IV. 4G5 Era of Lalreille, 
or of the Eclectic System. 1899 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 
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kSi The Eclcctici or. .tha Acadamtc style wm developed. . 
by . . the Carecci school. 1670 Moklky J, De Maistrt Crit 
Misc. lot/i There were tliree chief schools of thought, the 
Sensational, the Catholic, and tlie Eclectic. 

2. More vaguely : That borrows or is borrowed 
from diverse sources. Also, of persons or per- 
sonal attributes: Unfettered by narrow system in 
matters of opinion or practice ; broad, not exclu- 
sive, in matters uf taste. 

1847 Disraf.ti Tancred 11. xtv. (1871) 141 With, .an eclectic 
turn of mind, Mr. Vavasour saw something good in every- 
body. 1865 T.Ivcky Ration, (1878) 1 . 301 'rhe higher virtue, 
which binds men . . to endeavour to pursue an eiricctic course. 
1876 Fhurman Nortn, Conq, V. xxiii. 208 'Mic strangely 
eclectic character of Scottish royal nomenclature. 1876 Al . 
Daviks Vnorih. Lomi, 8 I’hc hymn-book in use is .1 tre- 
mendously eclectic one. 1879^ Ciiukcii Spenser xs When 
allowiince is made fur an eclectic . . phraseology, .the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar is . . of great interest. 

8. In etymological noncc-uscs. a. Made up of 
‘selections', b. 'I'hat selects, docs not receive 
indiscriminately. 

\Z\yMonthly A’/t*. T.XXIII. 462 'I’he. .volumes are wholly 
eclectic; they contain no original matter. 1876 (JrAosTONis 
HoHu rk Synchr. 67 His mind was in tlie best sense eclectic, 
and he had a strung, .repugnance to the deb.'iscd. 

B. sb, a. An adherent of the Kelectic school 
of philosopliy. b. One who follows the eclectic 
method ; one who finds points of .igreement with 
diverse parliis or schooKs. 

1817 Coi-KKJUOE Lit. I. xii. :’8i Tty certain .. Eclcr- 
tics, who , . choose whatever is most p lausihle. 1856 R. 
yAinjiiAN (iSfio) I. 56 The Alcxmulrians were eclcc- 

lies, 1857 w. S.MITH 77//>r«»/(7/c 41x1 H« has added to his 
title of Utopian that cif Edectii:. 1886 Syd. .SV. 
Lkkctnx, a term applied to t;ertain medical practitioners 
in Amcric.o. 

Eclectical (ekle-ktikal), a, [f. prcc. -h -.vj..] 

« KciiKOTic a. 

z86a R. Fatti-rson Rss. /fist, -V Aft 82 'rim Eclectical 
.system (in Art) that of choosing the bc.st points out of a 
multitude of fine forms. 

Honce Sole'Otically n(/v., in an eclectic manner. 
1844. Zf/rttvtm. LV. w jrt Otlu:r.s . . voted .'irhitrarily or 
eclectically, that is, by no law gmicrally recognised. 1856 
Kinosi ky /V/V. 1 1 . 27 'i'hpy reverence , .a few. . facts eclec- 
tically picked out of the past. 

Eclecticism (cklcktisi/m). [f. l>Lii:rnc' + 
-is.M.] The eclectic j)lnlo.<?o|)hy ; the eclectic 
mctliod applied to speculation or practice. 

1835 J. T.AYI.OK tkspot. iv, y 4 .\ Absti.icted selfishness 
. .in its niocUtrn gai.se ofphilosopliic cclccfii.isrn. 1836-7. Sii< 
W. IIamilion (1S77) I. vi. 107 V'clccticisin, con- 

ciliation, union were . . the grand .aim of the Alexandrian 
school. 1838 Emkrson /.it. Lit/ins Wks. (Rohn) 11. 2i» 'J'he 
Ercncfi KcMccti(.isin, which Cousin esteems so couc lusive, 
x88i Wf.st(:oti & IIort N. T, iitk. II. 246 'I’hc colectici.sm 
of (he .Syrian revisers. 

b. coucr. The product of an eclectic method. 
1841:4 Emkk.son Kss, Ser. i. .xii. (1K76) 278 What is a m.-in 
hut .1 finer., landscape than flic horhon figures,- naliue’.s 
eclecticism ’/ 

Eclecticize ftklc-ktis.'>iz), rt. [f. 1 '!cli:ctic + 
-IZE.] trans. To treat in .in eclectic method ; to 
make selections from. 

1834 Maukicf Mor. Mi't. Philos. {yA. 2) 135 I’rooliis, who 
was to celccticise ami h.'irmunise .nil mythologies. 

Eclectism (ckle ktiz’m). [ad. Fr, eckethme.^ 
lx'j.KcTici.sM. So also Eclextlst. 

1867 < 'orti'wp. Rt'v. VI . 379 After thc.se come Doinenichino 
.'vnd the C-aracei, eclectism and polisli. 188s /iV/rcX'.'f/. Afa^. 
May 645 An cclectist like ilie Curricci in painting. 
tEcle'Cfmea ^k(i. Obs. Also 7 ool*:^p:in, 
eolegmat. [a. (directly or through Fr. erki^'/zir) 
mcd.I.,. cclegma (gen. eck^mnt-is) for a. 

( ir. tnKiiyua^ f. iicKfixfiv to lick out.] 

‘Old term for a line! us, or form of medicine of 
a scmilluid consi.stcnce, which is licked off the 
spoon ' (.Sj'rf. Soc, /.cjc.). 

i6ps ■Danji'-.i. Qticrne s Arcadia ill. i. (if;23> Eclcgmats 
Ernhrochs, I .iviucH, Catapl.'rsmes. i6a« Hurton A Mat. Mel, 
ti. iv. I. v. (jf'y 6 ) 233/a (.onfccliotis, 'frc.-iclc, Mithridatr, 
Eclegincs or Lincturcs. 17x01’. Ft;i.i.tR /'harm. E.xtemp , 271 
No Eclegme . . can be sent directly .. into the Lung.s. 

Sclipsable (fkli psab’l), a, ff. KcLirsB -♦■ 
-AIILE.] Cap.able of being eclipsed. 

x«48 J- O' Donovan Irish Cira/fi.fy-^ After the interrogative j 
particle ‘an’.. all verb.s beginning with cclipsable cuu- 
.sonantH ,aro eclipsed. 

tEclipsa'reOIi* Obs. [f. Ecltp.se.] (Seequot.) 

1794 (h Adams Nat. tfr Rxp. J'hilos. IV. 179 A globe to 
.show the phenumenn of solar and lunar eclipses on all places 
of the terrc.stri.'il globe, c.'illcd an eclipsarcon. 1867-77 
CitAMUERS Astron. \oi'.. 915 Eclipsarcon^ an astrunomic.'il 
toy invented by Ferguson. 

t Eclipza'tion. [f. Eclipar v. -f -ArrOiV ; in 
mcd.L. eclipsatio (Du Cange).] The action of 
eclipsing or state of being eclipsed. Also fig, 

1471 Ript.fy Com^, Akk. in Ashm. (165?) 187 Obscuratyon 
..cailyd Eclypsntion. 1575 O. Harvey <1884) 

93 That . . owtelandish word, £<')ip.sation of iny absence. 
1584 Aptnauach, She [the moon] wyll . . continue in her 
totall Eclipsation one houre and .xx. minutes. 

Eclipza (fkli'ps), sb. Forms: 4 esolepis, 
(euolips>, 4 -7 eolips, 5-6 eolypse, (5 ooleps, 
-ypee, 6 eclip(8)iB, 7 eeolipse), 4- eclipse, [a. 
OF. eclipse^ escUpsCy ad. L. eclipsisy Gr. tKXnipi^, 
VoL. III. 


noun of action f. UXtiwttv to be eclipsed, literally 
to forsake its accustomed place, fail to appear.] 

1. Astron. An interception or obscuration of the 
light of the sun, moon, or other luminous body, 
by the intervention of some other body, either 
l)etwecn it and the eye, or between the luminous 
body and that illuminated by it ; as of the moon, 
by passing through the earth\s shadow ; of the 
sun, by the moon coming between it and the 
observer ; or of a satellite, by entering the shadow 
of its primary'. Also in [ihrase. In eclipse. For 
annular, partial, total eclipse, see those adjs. Cf. 
Occult ATioN. 

a X300 Cursor Af. 16814 pf* •‘‘•di.s haiie wc .sene . . escle]jis 
clipc.s, clypiwrs, di|i]>iN] of sun and morie. <1374 
CiiAiicFR liocth. ii 863 )ij 3 WIkoi \jc niuoiio is in the cclijxs. 
*393 I-angi.. P. /V. C. x.xr. 140 pis eclipse . )>at uucr-closvF 
iiijw pe .sonne. 1^94 Fabvan vii. ccxlvi. 289 In y* yerc of 
our T^ord .xii.c.xxii. . . .ipercd a great cdypcc of the .sone. 
1349 Comp/. Scot. vi.iiB7'.d 45 In the lyinc nf the odipis, tho 
cud i.s betuix the munc and the soiinc. 160S Smaks. /.car 

1. ii. 112 These late F.clip.ses in the Sun and Mooiie porteini 
no good to vs. 1637 Mii.ton Lycidns it.x> That falnl. btirk 
Built in the e»:Ijpse. 1730 Harris /A7V//t’.yii84U TiyOfu-.n had 
mankind .scun the sun in ccHp.se. 1868 I,«;kyk« //mvnis 
258 An eclipse of 'I' i tan. 1871 Palckavk /.yr. /Wms 33 
The Sun cloak'd hiinself in wan eclipse. 

b. transf. Absence, cc.ssaiitm, or dcfirivalion of 
light, teinjKirary or permanent ; icchn. the period- 
ical obscuration of ihc light from a light- house. 

1526 l\rf.K\f. de \V. 305 A vniucrsidl tlcrknc.s 

& eclipse was oucr all lh»t worlde. 1563 Mirr. Alafc., 
Unckhm. xoiii, With fowlc ci.ly))se had rflt my syght aw.'iy. 
1671 M iLToN .S'.iwjifWi 8rt Blind anioim enemies . . Irrecover- 
ably dark, total eclipse. 1784 Cowi-kh /ask in. 736 I'ln: 
eclipse 'rh.at metropolitan volcancwis make. 1830 I'fnnvson 
Burial 0/ /.are, 1 1 is eyes in eclipse. ^ x8^ Men. Afar. 
AlitjC- V. 1B6 A Fixed Red Eight, varied hy Jl ashes pre- 
ceded and followed by short eclipses. 

2. fig. Obsciiraliiiii, obscurity ; dimness ; loss of 
brilliance or spleiiflour. 

Barcki.fv L'elii. Man fifigr) 645 This . . ccHpsr of 
Cliristian ni:iiirici-.s, doth presage tlie destruction of the 
world to Ire at hand. 1642 Fiii.i.kh Holy »V Prtf. St. 11. xxi. 
i.|o Cod oftentimes leaves the brightest men in an eclipse. 
1650 Bounds Pnhl. Ohed, (cd. 2) i8 Mow knowes he . . that 
the . . Power is . . in an Ecclipse? a 1711 Kem Serm. Wks. 
1183,81 ]i.( Coodness ha.s an inseparable splendour, wliii h 
can never wiffer a total eclipse. 1878 Bhownini; l.a Snisiaz 
31 When I . .declare the .soul's ecliji.se Not the soiil’.v cxtinc- 
tiin. 

'|- S. A fraudulent device in diee-playing ; (see 
quot.). Obs. 

1711 J. PucKi.K Club (1S17) 19 Camesters have the Top, 
the I’ecp, EcHjise [note, securiiv^ with the little I'mgcr, a 
Die on Inc outside of the Boxl, Thumbing, etc. 

Eclipse (fkli ps), V. Forms : see prec. 5 pa. 
pple. oclippid. [f. prec. Cf. Fr. ihlipser, klc 1/. 
ccltpsarci] 

tl. intr. To suffer eclipse ; to be eclipsed. Obs. 
1393 Gowkk Com/. 11. 1S3 'I'he stmne and nionc ccliuseii 
both, a XS93T. Watson /’iV//rt (Arb.i 2o6 1 hou neiier di>e:,t 
eclips .. tliy gloric still doth waxe. x6^ Milton P. /.. 11. 
ij (>6 rhe night-h.ag. .comes, .to duticc With Lapland witches 
while the lahuuring inooii Ellipses at their chariiih. 
t b. fig. Obs. 

irx430 f.Yua. IWhas 1. ii. 5 a, C'.od .. can maken princes 
erlipsen in theyr glory. 15^ Urkkne Poems (i80i» 296 
Starry eyes, whereat my sight Did eclipse with much deligbl. 

2. irans. Of one of the heavenly liodics : To 
cause .an obscurnlion of sirme other heavenly body, 

I -y [jassing bctw'ccn it and the spectator, 01 Ix twecn 
il and the sonrec from which it derives its light. 

c 1485 l/igby A/yst. 1 1882) iv. 3s0 The son hud lost his sight ; 
Kclippid was bee. 1596 Drayton /.egentfsx.Ky/^ The blessed 
.Sunne .. Eclips’d to inc, eternally opjH-.’ires. 17*6 tr. 
Crejiory's As/roH. I. 34 The Duration 01 some Eclipses is . . 
so long . . i\s to let the Moon go the Length of three of it.s 
Diameters in the Shadow totally w;lipscd. 183a xVat. /^hilos. 
II. Inf. rod. Astron. p. lii.iUsef. Know!. Scr.) When the moon 
cclijises the sun to us, the earth is cclij>scd to the moon. 

\}. transf To intercept (light) ; used Ay/;//, with 
reference to an iiitertnittcnt light in .a lighthouse. 

1858 Merc. A far. Mag V. 6a 1 1 is a White Revolving Light, 
eclipsed once a minute. 

3. fg. 'I'o cast a shadow upon, throw into the 
shacle ; to obscure, deprive of lustre. 

1581 R.Goaoe in Cou/er. 11.11584) H iiij h, The glorie of it 
w.Ys . . eclipsed. 1650 H. l?iscnllim. 30 A toleration of 
errours erUpsing and accosting ( loils Truths. i66a Dkvokn 
W ild Gall^Vs.. 1725 1. 161, I confc.ss I was a little ecli|>sVl ; 
but ril chear up. 1774 J. Bryant ATythot. 11. 525 The 
ancient name was eclipcd by a later title. 1855 M Af:A(. t..\Y 
Hist. En^. 1 1 1. 35T The splendour of the House of Argyle 
had been eclipsed. 

+ b. To hide, screen from. Abso, to cxlinguish 
(life). Ohs. 

1591 Shaks, I lieu. IV, tv. V. 53 Here I t.ake ray leaiic of 
thee , . Borne to eclipse thy Life this afteriioonc. 164a (j. 
Engi.i.sham Forerunner of Re?/. 3 How e.Tsily I may eclipse 
inyseir from his power to do me h.nrm. 1653 C/oria 4 .\'ar. 
cissm I. 243 He was not to be ccclipscd from the eyc.s of the 
multitude. 

4. To render dim by comparison ; to outshine, 
.surpass. Chiefly 

1717 Lady M. W. MoNT.Ar;i;r. Lett. II. xliv. z8 Her car- 
rings eclipsed all the rest. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 
127 The Earl of Surrey had totally cclijwcd him in favour. 
t8xa S. Rogers Columbus xii. 0i A spark i,s thrown that shall 


XOLZPTIO. 

eclipse the sun. 1831 Brewster Hmtm (185^) 1 . xHL 381 
A discovery which is the glory of one age is eclipsed by the 
extension of it in another. 1870 Disraeli Loihair xusa. 
150 One must sing in a room or the nightingales would 
eclipse us. 

6. t a. To elide or omit (.sounds) in pronuncia- 
tion {pbsi). b. In Irish (Ciaelic, etc.) Grammar : 
To change the sound of on initial consonant 
according to cuj)hoiiic laws. (In writing, the letter 
e.\prcssing the new sound is prelixecl to the original 
initial which becomes silent.) See FoLirsis. 

1589 PeiTKNHAM Eng. poesie II. xii. lArb.) 197 If he fa 
word] j'oc before another word cumnicneing with a vowell 
not letting him to be eclipsed, his vitcrance is x6oa 

Cari-w Cormvall ^6 .a, The English which they sj^oke is 
good .. but they disRr.T(’c it. .eclipsing isomuwliat like the 
Somcrsct-ihiri; iiierP specially in proiunmctiig the imme.s. 

EcUpzed i 7 k 1 i • psi }, ppl. a. [ f. prec + -JEi 1.] 

1 . Siiilering frum eclipse, darkened. 

I 1633 G. l lKKiiEKr 'I'emple\ iii, No stormic night 

Can so afTlict. .As thy eclipsed light. 1673 R. 1 lEAnrrt///;«r 
.Acad. 130 An eidijiseil Moon. i^Atheuienm 1 1 Oct. 469/^ 
’’The absence of red colour in the eclipsed moon. 

2 . transf ^w<\fig. Obscured, ‘ in the shade', 

1577 Hoi.in.shkij C/iron. 1 . 177 i The eclipsed state of 

England after his [king Eihmind's] de.Ttli 1666 Dhydkn 
Ann. Mirnb. xc, Mine .shall sing of his Q(:ri|i.seil estate. 

t b. I'inffcbJcd ; labouring umlcr infirmity. (In 
quot. 1667 perhajis blind). Obs. 

sfinrj I’oi-SKi.L B'our-p. Beasts I'hose which areeifemln- 
ate or defective, and eclipsed in their miiule or courage. 
1667 Carte Papers (.lAV.) CI.I V. fol. i ’,2 h » Bodl. Libr.j, 'Ihc 
hiiiiihlc petition of Willijim Walsh eclipsed. 

i 3 . ^ FcLirric a. Ob.i. 

i 6»7 in kushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 484 Who., would 
make a new Zodiack, and draw his eclip.scd lines through 
the Ea.sL.iiul West Itidic.s. 

Eclipser (/1vli ps.Tj\ [f. Kclm'sk v. + -eh.] 
One who eclipses, darkens, obscures, or oubhines. 

15M Barnku i.i) A/t'eet. She/h ri. xxix. Oh foulc Eclipser 
of that fayre sun-.shine. \<u/A Kicuarikon Clarissa D8iii 
IV. xvi. 79 Thj-y conlessea theinsel\e2i eclijxscd, without 
ci^dn^ tlie edijj.scr. 

Eol^sing (/kli psiij), vbl. sb. [f. Kclithk v. h 
-iNobj a. Tiie action of cau-sing an cclip.se. b. 
'rile condition of king in an eclipse. Also fg. 

1430 I .YPi;. Chren. Ttyy \\\. xxv, 'The imuie of whom .shall 
. . ever ylidie wilhout eclipsing !.hinr. a 1541 WvAir IPks. 
(1861)49 He., gives the moon her horns their eclipsing. 
1650 IliriiiiKiM /V// /'Wmaiity i'n An eclipsing .. of the 
shillings of gr;uv. 

EeU’psixiSf, ppL a. [f. n.s prec, + -iNc y.] 
fl. 'riuil isKunViingeclijise; that is being eclipsed, 
1748 A. Phii.ii'S Pastorals v\, 114 His Voice hud power To 
free the ’(.;lip.sii)g Moon at Midtiiglil Moiii'. 

2 . That causes ccli)ise; that darkens, or causes 
darknc.Ks or obscurily. In cjuots.y/X’'. only. 

1635 t^i ARM s Emht, III. vii. 11718) i>-,^ O why Does thy 
ci )ij)‘-ii)g hand .«ii long tli iiy 1 lie sunshine of thy soul cn- 
liv'niiig eyi! '/ i8tx Siii..i.i i.v Adonais liv, 1'hat Benediction 
which lilt* eclip.sing C’ur‘..i; Uf hinh can •iiiciu.h not, 1876 
Gko, Kliot Dan. J^er, ID. xl. 183 De.spoiidency . . had 
tloaled in and hovered above him with eclipsing wings. 

3 . 'That ouUliinos or surpasses others. 

1660 Bovi.i'. .SV;vi//i. I.oye ^ a 1 heir greatest Accomplish- 
ments . . arc in ibnt Kclijising r.oinjiany, ns inconspir.UDii.s 
as the faint Qu.'iliticK uf mure onlinary jiersons. 

Ecli'psis. Cram, [ad. (.)r. ittKuxfas, noun of 
action f iK\tiniiv to leave out ; in sense 1 perh. 
confusctl witli ellipsis ; in sense 2 apn. suggested 
by KcLir.*iE in lig. sense ‘ to ob.scure 
tl. An omission of words needful fully to cx- 
prc.ss the sense. Obs. 

*538 C'ovLKUAir. /’/vV. /V. 7 ’., 'The cau.se.. i.s partly the 
figure called c«;lij)«;is. 1389 I‘oi ri:.NHAM En^. Poesie in. xii. 
i.Arb.) 171 lu lipsiis or the r igiue of default, 
tb. (See (plot.; Obs. 

1787 W. M.mher Vng. Man’s Com/. j 8 /u tipsis, is a piece 
of a i.itic drawn to denote that some part of a Verst- ur .Sen- 
tence cited, is k-fl out . . A.s, ■ - ’ I'is still the Mis«r’.s Lot. 

1 'he yuiiiig Foul sjieiuls all that tlir old Knave got. 

2 . In Irish i^Sc. (.I.Telic, Man-K) (katnrn.ir: see 

<|UOt. 

*845 J. 0’I>nsiivAN Irish Cram. :iS AV///.w’.v in Irish Gram- 
mar ni:iy i)L- ilrfincd tin- siipprcs'-ion of the sounds of certain 
r.adi'.al CDn.sunaiiis, by jm li.vlng of licr.i of the same organ. 
Bclipt, obs. lorid of V'cLivrr. 

Ecliptic <7krrplik\, a. and sb. Forms; 4-8 
ecliptickvo, -tik o, -quo, (4, 7 eco-, eolyptic(k, 

7 aicliptiquo, 8 cccliptic), 7 ecliptic, [.ad. (di- 
rectly or tlirongh F. ecliplique) L. ecliptic-tss, Gr. 
cVAKtrnvos in .same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or perlaiiiing to an eclipse. Ecliptic 
limits: the limit.si witldn which an eclipse is jios- 
siblc. Ecliptic conjunction : a conjunction of sun 
and moon which results in a solar ccli|)se. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marce.il. xx. iii. 145 When [the 
.Suime] himsidfc .and the roundic of the Moonc .. are come 
to tho-^e dimensions which they usiLTlIy lenrme . . ecUpticke 
or defective [dr/eil/?msj conjunctions ascending and de- 
scending. 1755 B. Mari).n Mag. Arts 4 Set. 11. vi. 153 These 
ei liptic Nights I.Tst hut a little Time. 1771 Maskrlynk in 
Phil. Trans. LXI. 544 'The lime of the ecliptic conjunction 
ni.ay be deduced. 1834 /"'hihs. 1 1 1 . Astron. 93/2 (Useh 
Knowl. Ser.' 1 'hc solar ecliptic limits exceed the lunar. 
pig. 1678 Sir T. Hkrbkkt Mem. Chas. /, 88(T.) In this 
eciiptick condition was the king . . MNjtiescered in a manner 
from the comfort earth and air affords. 
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EOZJFTICAL. 

t b. Ecliptic circle, line, way « Eomptic sh. 

( 1391 CiiAL'ciik Astroi. Prol. 3 To knowc in owre orizontc 
. . the arising of iiiiy piuiiAte aftur his latitude fro the C'Alip- 
tik Ijm*. 1S94 I*i.i:ni»kvii, Kxert-. 111. i. xiv. (cd. 7> 305 You 
must have ixs|ie<;t only to the Kcliplique line. i6o» hioHUEk 
Sec'eu J’tvb. Wks. 1845 VI 1, 10 Does not the earth move. . 
in the ecliptic circle once a year? xyia IJlackmoke C'mr* 
iim M. (17361 52 The sun revolving thro' th’ ccelyptic way. 

1640 Skloes Laws /''ng. it. xxx. (xy yr >37 would 
therefore liavc his way like th.at of the Zodiack, broad 
enough for Planetary motion^ of aiiv one that c<nild not 
contain himself within the Rcllptick lane of the Iaiw. 

Used by mistake for KLLin’ie. 

163^-46 Row li/sA A'/Vvt (184K1 J3 'Hie Exercise of Pro- 
ph«siiMnjB>, or, in ecliptick expression, the K\erci.sc of the 
Ministers. 

B. jl^. 

1 . The great circle of the celestial sphere which 
is the apparent orhit of tlie .sun. So called be- 
cause eclipses can happen only when the moon i.s 
on or very nc.ar tliis line. Sonictime.s put for the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

1635 N. Cakpenikk Or l. T. ix. 3oS 'fhc* distapco of 

the I'olc ciiolfs fnmi the Pole is iiisl so much as the dt- 
clination of the lOclipticku from the Eqimtour. 1646 Sik 
T. Hkowne t'stiiut. Efi. 2:>i If we irnai^ine the Sun to nvtke 
his course out of the KcIypJii k, and upon a line wiihout 
any obliquitv. 1698 Keim, k raut. 'I'he. ifi/zr//! (1734) .»;:5 It 
|isi . . inUKissihlc to conceive how a .Sphere can he inclin'd 
to a Plane, ]ia.ssinj* thro* its Center as the Mdiptick does 
thro’ the Center of the Kurili. *774 (roi.o‘>ifnn .V.i/. Hist. 
11862' 1. iv. 13 Il-s etpiator was in ihc plane of the ecliptii:. 

Kf.llv iS: ToM(.inson \.t. Ara;in‘ s Asiron. 121 The in- 
clination of the orbit of this coim^t 10 the ei:liptic is 34'. 

2 . The great circle on the Terrestrial sphere 
which at any given moment lies in the plane of 
the celestial ecUi)lic. 

1819 Eantalogia, in ;jcoKraphy, an iin!i;;inary 

KTcat cin It: <»n the tci i-estrial j;lvjbe . . falling upon the plane 
of the cele'sti.^l ecliptii;. 

Ecliptical (/kli j)tikan, a. [f. Kci.ifTU? + -At..] 
Tcrtaiiiing to tJie ecliptic; siUiated on the ecliptic. 

*]55« Kl-i ( asf. A‘«c 7 iV. i-Si 'I'he hicliptic.'ill 

prunles, which i‘ be cuiiiiiiuiily c.alletl the fltadde anti the 
Taylc. of the Dragon. 1885 t'l hike /V/. ttisf. Astron. 

In carrying out the woik of ecliprital charting.. M. M. 
Ifcnry . . resolved . . to have rccuurse to the Cuniera< 

1 i Used in error for lli.t.ifTiCAr.. 

1583 Fet.Mc Dt'/eviC (1843) 40.' When tlo- sentence is 
cclipttcal or defective. 164a I' ULi-iiK Holy 4' / hit, .S7. iv. xii. 
299 Ho conceives ihi.s word, On mint; ll<>nui:r, wiaps up a 
great deal in it . . and no 1e‘.se ilim an ei.U]Uii.aU (utli, 
calling (loti to witntts.st.', who hath bestowed that Honour 
upon him. 

Hence ficll’ptically adv., in the dircetitm of 
the sun’s apjuiciit) annual motion in the cclij^tic. 

1638 Sik T. Hkowne Ciord. i'yrus. The flower twills 
.A«t|ijiiifiCiion;jlly fiorn the left liaiul to the tight.. the .stalk 
twincth edipiii.ally from the. right to the left. 

t Eclipti'City. 0(u. rare 

1747 (.'iKTK ///.»•/. /.'«*»•. I. 63 Di,s(^)V cries, with reg.ird 
to the cciiplkity of the ^ncli.'ic. 

Ecloglto Ce*kh'd,^’*il ;. Min, Also 9 eclogyte, 
oklogite. [f. (Ir, Ix^oyri selection; .see qiiot. 
1S22.] A metaniorphio rock, consisting of granu- 
lar garnet and hornhlciide, with grass-gretii sma- 
ragdite Ihiiia Alan. (icol. (iSSo) 7.1 \ 

[xSaa Hacv Minu-nlo^le i V. DialUigc, Kspeco uni(]ue ; 
Kclogile, d’ ixAuyxj cli(>i.x, panx ijue lei ciiiiiposans de cclle 
rot he n'ciant p.'is dc ceux tpii e.xistent plnsicurs eiifJf.mljk* 
xians Ics ricln;.-; priniiiive--. . . s, rnlilciit sViic choisis jionr 
faire bandc :« pati.J 2853 Tf(. Ko.ss tr. H s '! tav. 
Jll. .vxix. ixii; Ki.lilspar with a h.isis of sonda. . forms , .with 
garnet, eclogytc. s866 1 ..swm.nci: ir. (!'.'//.<’.% Kih-Ks 
This rock, to which Hauy gave the imnie of eklogitc, is 
usually very firm and colureul. 

Sclo|^6 l^'klpg). Forms: 6-S egloK(uo, (f), 
9 DDglogue, -ge', 6- eclogue, [ad. J.. cchga^ a. 
(ir. iKXuyri selection, f. iK\iysiv to select. 

The spelling unedl.. Fr. ei;tii^ue) was 

associated with a fanciful derivi-vtioii from oif, a<y-it< goat 
I as if ‘ discourse of goatherds '.). 1 

1 . A short poem ol any kind, esp. a pa.storal 
dialogue, .such as Virgil’s Jhicolics. 

1514 liAKi.i-AY Cyt. ,y Uyiontiyshm. 'hending', '.I’be fyfle 
Eglog of Alexandre K.-ircItiy of the Cyti/eii iS: Dplondyshinan. 
>579 F- in Spmser's Sheph. Cal. Gen. Arg. § a They tie 
not tvrinexj Pl, la}.^ues, 1591 FeoMio j.nd L'miUs ICp. Ded. 
I, Some . . deuising how to . . blanche their pu-s-sions with 
osglof^ics, songs .ind sonnets. x6o5Camoen Rem. >72 His 
meaning might be perceyved out of (he l.isi _Kgh>guc of 
Virgin. 1704 Porn Disc. East. Poetry 55 It is not .suffi- 
cient that the sentences only be brief, llie whole Echiguc 
should he so Too. *876 (iKKi-.N .Short /list. i. $4 (1862) 37 
A little, eclogue descriptive of the appro.ach of spring. 

11 2 . Erroneously for : Conversation, discourse. 
1813 R. C. Table Alpk, ted. 3), F.^lcy^He, a talking to* 
gethcr. A 1670 Hack El ('wA .Strut. <16751 288 The .Shep- 
herds in the Kclogiic which they had together about going 
to Rcthleiii to find Christ, use this Speech. 

3 . ailrib.y also ec/ogne- wise adv., as in an eclogue*. 

X380 SiuNkV Aroulia (1613) 219 Which gaue occasion to 

llistor and Drunon . . to present L(a.silius with some other of 
thcii c.iiinplaint.s Eclogui^wi.se. ibid. 388 In eclogue wise. 

Hence* B elogney a. nonce-wd., pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an eclogue or pastoral poem. 

18.. ^&K\s^)t.i^Pot^ns Dorset Dial., They poems., fill my 
h^rt wi* . The most ccloguiry thoughts they do ! 

Eclude, erron. form of ICxcbUDB v. 
t66i R. Knox /list. Ceylon 66 Ho is utterly ccludcd from 
his family. 
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Eksness, -x^as, var. of Echenebs, Ohs. 
t E00*d, int, Ohs. [var. of Eoad, egoilf Agad, 
q.v.] Used as a mild oath. 

>733 Fielding Dou Qiti.r. 1. viii, 'Ecodl it runs in my 
hcauT 1777 SiiKRiOAN Trip Scarb, in. iv, It’s well 1 have 
a huxbniid acomingj or ecod I’d marry the Ixxkcr. 1865 
1 .>ic:kkns Mut.Er, xiv. 371 Kcod, when 1 say to him . . 

t Econo'inacy. Ohs, rare. In 7 onoonomaoy. 
[f. L. (XcoHOM-tts (ad. (Jr. obtoooiJLos steward) + 
-AOY.] The position or office of being * spiritual 
ceconomns ’ or controller of eccle-siastical affairs. 

1651 C. Cartwhioii r Cert. Kelig. 1. 45 That (Ejection of 
Prote.sluiits against I he a'ctmoiuacy of the Itishop of Rome. 

Economic (/ kmip^mik a. For forms cf. 
Et^i.NOMY. [ad. Is. treonomicuSf ad. Gr. ohcuvotiiKvs, 
f. oiKophfxos ; see Kcdnomy and -10. The* Fr. 
k&nomique is of earlier dale, and may have been 
the first source of the Kng. word.] 

1 . t a. Pertaining to the munageinent of a house- 
hold, or to the ordering of private affairs {phs.) 
b. Relating to private income and expenditure. 

139a Sir John uavies hnmorf. Soul xil (i6<37> Doth 
••niploy her Occonoinick Art . . her Ilou.Hchohl to pn-.sei vc. 
1603 I* 1.1JU10 AZ/Mx/rf/A'i/c It6j4) HI In this Oecoiiomii-ke or 
hoii.shold order. 16*7 1 .>kavton .Agincourt 212 A man of 
imtnrall goodnc'-s .. whose cOursc.s. ..seriic me for Ofv.ono- 
mikc booke. 1650 Row Hist, ATVit (18421 193 Imploying 
them in otx'niiomick 8c naturall morall duties. 1669 (Jalk 
Crt. CcHtihs t. tir. i. 17 ()ecoiiomi«: Pocsie . .also . . Politic 
Poi-sic . . had their Original from Moses’s Oecoiiomics, and 
Politics. X791 CowiKK Ddyss. xix. 408 That 1 in wisdom 
■.I'coiiomic aught Pa.ss otlici* women. xS^s C’aui.vi.e .Sart. 
A'. 'A. (1858) 77 1 .aniilords’ Hills, and oil mr economic Docii- 
inent s. — .S/erlitigi. i.\ . ( 1 87 2) 55 H is ou I liKvks into 1 1 le ft 1 lure, 
whether for his spu itual orcconumic fortmios, were cotifii.scd. 

2 . Relating to the .science of economics; relating 
to the development and regul.iiion of the material 
resources of a community or nation. 

1835 1. 'J*AYi.oH ,Spir. Despot, ii. 70 ‘I'hc economic experi- 
ment. 1863 F AVVCKTT Pol. Eioti. I. iv. <5 Piincij»le.s whit li 
will enable us to invc.stigale economic prolilciii.s. 1883 
Mattrh. E ram. 22 Nov. 5/3 M. hertiy-Hcauheu. .one. of the 
ablest writers «*n economic subjeci-s. 

b. Maintained for the sake of profit. Also, 
(.'onnecled with the indu-strial arts. (1'hc former 
title of what is now the ‘Museum of Practical 
(icology* was ‘ Museum of Economic (ieologyM 
1854 Hadiiam Italieut, {6 The iuKantagc.s to be d'lHvcd 
from economic fish-iV^jids. Mod. The many economic ap- 
plications of electricity. 

t 3 . Thrifty, careful, sa^^ng, sparing. Ohs, 

>755 R- Wai.w»lk 1/<7w. Ceo. //, II. 96 Wc should be eco- 
nomic. 1801 Mak. Kixu. Worth /’c/ZahAx yi. ( i8j2J I. 112, I 
never saw any one so economic of her .smiles. 

t 4 . FJeonomio Rat: a transl. i.>f Mas arono^ 
miens, 11 name given by I.innaiiiH to a burrowing 
rodent found in Silx.Tia and Kamtehatka Oigw 
called Arvicola cccotiomus), Ohs, 
i8oa Hingi.ky Anhu. Uiog.KY^ai, I. 378 The migrulions of 
the Ficonomic Rat.s, arc not less extraordinary. 

6. Pertaining to ‘ economy ' in religious teaching, 
or to ‘ economy of truth (.T. Pa’onomy f>. 

I181S J. C. Il'miioesir .Substanee of some. AcZAva- ( 1816) I. 
n That :j|»eciesuf writing c.-dled byV^oliaire, the (CcoDomio 
style, or an expedient faldfication of facts.] 1851 Koiikki * 
•SON .Serrn. Ser. IV. vi. (i.S6p 1 . 34 His economic mHiiage- 
incnt of Truth. 1 use llii:* word though it may seem pedantic. 

0 . Pertaining to a dispciisalioji, or method of 
the Divine government. CT. Economy 5 b. 

18x7 G. S. Faiuk Eight J>issertation.s 31 Jacob 

gives to (liLS agetil the. .economic title of 'i'he Angel. 

B. sh. 

i* 1. '^I'he art or science of luaiiagiiig a house ; 
housekeeping. OAr. 

i393(iowF.R<>«/I III. 141 Tlmi othir point, which toprac- 
tique Heloiigith, is €;r.onoininue. 1609 ( Hotuik />V w. ;IAw. 
V. 1 1623) K iv, As well ill Musick as (.leconomick ilicru must 
.sometime be Discoid^. 

2. pl. (alter L. aronomica, (ir. rd oiKovofitKa). 

•f a. 'I he science or art of m.anagiiig a house- 
hold ; a treati.se on that subject. Oh.f. 

1586 CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 16 Arwlolle . . in hi.i 
TFAionomikes . . biddtyh us to rise liefure day, a x6ig Fo- 
THiCKUY Atheom, ti. xiv, $ 356 IMornll Philo.sophic . . 

hath three part.s ; KcclesiasiHV.k»s», Occotiomickes, and Poli- 
1 ickes. 1 i6si Uk. Diseip, /.'A. Eeot. 43 ICthica, Oecom imic.a & 
Politicu.] 1665 (h..ANvu.LA'i c/a. AV/. xi.v. 123 The more prac- 
tical ones of Politicks and t flconoinicks. 1770 Lasgkomnk 
/V//Z rtAvA (1879) 11, 586/2 Kconoinics, .so far a.s they regard 
only in.'iniiiuite tilings, serve caily (he low purposes of gain ; 
but where they regard human hcing.s they rise higher. 

b. The art of regulating income and expendi- 
ture ; al.so, ])ccu(iiaiy position, 

1851 ( 3 aulv(.e Sterling i. iv. (i87v)27 The family economics 
getting yearly more propitious and flourishing. Ibid. 11. 
vi. 140 riic Original kcguluiioits. .a very solid lucid piece 
of economics. 

C. T'he science relating to the production and 
distribution of material wealth; sometimes used 
as equivalent to political economy, but more fre- 
quently with reference to practical and sj^ccific 
applications. Sometimes qualified by an adj. pre- 
fixed, as in Rural Eicofwmics. Also, the condition 
of a country with regard to material prosperity. 

Z79a A. Young Trav, France 176 He. .engaged to go with 
me . .to Tour D'Aigties to wait on The bnron . . whu.s« eiuiays 
are among the most valuable on rural gccononiics. 1839 


BOOXrOMIST. 

Carlvi.k Chartism iv. (1858) 17 The oppremion has gone 
far farther thuti into die economics of Ireland. i84t-4 
Emerson Ess, Ser. 1. vii. (1876) iBi Chemistry', natural his- 
tory. and economics. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy 111, iii. 100 
Those moral attributes . . arc independent of economics. 

1863 Mary HowiTTtr. F, Bremer s Greece I. v. 138 The 
iinprovcinent of Greece in economic.s. l88x P. Grddes in 
A'ature XXIV. 526 Those sections . . were devoted to . . 
physical economics. 

1 3 . One who understands the art of housekeep- 
ing. Qh.t. 

16^ TBAfp Comm. F.Ph, i. 10 God is the best economic ; 
his. Kou.se is exactly ordered for mutter of good husbandry. 
* 1 * 4 . Reel. Hist, An administrator of the revenues 
of a vacant henefice [s=med.L, aronomus\ Ohs. 

16x6 N. Brent //A/. Counc. Trent {1676) 611 'j 1 ierel>cing 
a suit for a benefice, an Oiconoiiiick maybe created, /hid, 
735 The Episcupal See being void, the Chapter shall elect 
oiif or two ccoii«.>iiiii.:k.->. 

Economical vik<mp‘mikal), a. Forms: see 
Economy. Also 6 oiconomical. [f. aspicc. - h-ai..] 

1 . Pertaining to a household or its management ; 
resembling what prevaibs in a household, arch. 

X579 G. Hakvev t.ctt.dk (1884 '6i i'he ol her leconomical 
iiKiilvr you wotli*. of. 1586 'J'. B, La Primand. P'r. Acad. 
I. 49 J OccDiiutnicall science, that is. .the art of ruling a house 
well. x6xa r. 'J',\vioK Comm, I'ihts i. 6 'I'hosc priuatc ver- 
tucs. . eoncerne his economical] .TdiiiiMistrati«n. x68o Sir R. 
Fil.mi.r Eatrianha ii. 9 2 Adam had only economical 
power, but not jHiIilical. 1748 Hari lev Oheiv. Man i. iv. 
§ 1. 425 thconoiniial (?oiivci)iencc first determined the 
Ratio's of Doors, Windows, etc. 

b. Pert.-iiniiig lo pecuniary position. 
t8a3 45 Cari Yi.E Sthitler App. (cA ji 270 My economical 
ciri iiinslaticc-.s render il in)pi>s.sjblc for me to travel much, 

2 . Pcrtninirig to, or concerned with, the ileveloj>* 
inent of iiiaVeiial resources; nrlating to political 
economy. Cf. Eco.vtJMV 3. 

1781 t; iMHoN Ded. <V F, 11 . XX xi. 773 'ilie econoinic.'il 
UTiler.s of antiqiiiiy . , rts oiniiierid the foniier metliud. 1790 
lli/WMi /‘"r. Rev. 117 ( ioininercc . . and inanufucliirtt, the 
guds of our lecoiionii* III poliiir iaiis, are llicmselves perhaps 
Imi i.ti'.alurcs. X878 .Mori.kv Con,/, /net 4^ Why did nut 
France sink under her econuiiiicul disordcT.s'^ 
b. • l‘!((>N<.'.Mie 2 b. 

17^ A. VoCNO yVviT'. Era/htr \;\{i Tie had the direction 
. . ol dm rcciaiumical garden. 182a Imison .S’c. ti’A/ t 11 . 28 
Many v«Ty inipt)ii;iiil ap)*lications of this principle have 
hfiii made by Count Kumfotd t'» (ocoitomual purposes. 
1856 K.vi.kSON E//g. Trails v.oo Hakcwell creati d .. breeds 
in w'hich every lliing is omille.il but what is cc<.»n«tmical. 

3 . ( haiactcri/.cd by, or tending to economy ; of 
persons ; saving, thrifty ; opprist d to wnsti/nl, Cf. 
.Economy 4. 

X780 rJt.’i<KK.'>/.«vr (liconomieal Re/ortn j; Aineconoinical 
« oust iui lion is a necessary basis for an teconumical .ad* 
minisiratioM. 1837 Tiiwoavmi. IV'. xxxii. 228 'i'he 

more ecoiiotniral application t*f' the public icvenue. x8$x 
t.'AKJ'K.NU i< Man, Ehys. (ed. vi ir-jy 'I'he use of animat flesh 
..as a principal article of diet .. is very l.ir from being 
economical. 1878 Jk\ons Eo/. Eeon. Sy He will 

not work in an ocomnnical way. x88o 1 .. Stkiiie-N Fopc 
iv. ge lllu.strative of hi,s economical liabiis. 

4 . - EcoNOMk; 5. 

1833 j. H. N i-w.M.NN Ariatts E 5 f.> Careful ever to mainluiii 
Kubsl.tnlial tiTitli in onr use of t)ie ecoiK'niical mcLhod. 

1864 - A put. bhe observes iio half-measuies, no cco- 
iioiiiical reserve. 

6. a. I’erlaining to a dispensation; cf. Economy 5 b. 
b. rertaining lo an organization ; cf. Iu-’onomy 8. 

*577 t*'* Bnllhtger's pecades (15112' 6 ji The '.rrinity. .doth 
dtd'eiuU: the ( 3 iconoiiiic.al state, ihal Is, the luLslery of the 
dispensation. 1646 Bnrd. Issaehar in l'he/u.c \\7o%) 1 1. 2C5 
This Sanhedrim is Chiist’s Vii cgerenl in hj» i>ecouoniie.'il 
Kingdom. 1670 M.vynw aring Vita Sacra iii. 40 The Oeco- 
iionnVal harmony is di -tut bed. a 1726 W. Kekvk Sernt, 
(17291 171 Wlien the . . Son of God had served the propheiic 
and priestly parts of Ids leeononiicnl charge. 18x7 (i. S. 
I'.MirK Edfiht Dissertations <1845) b M 'I'he rconondc.Tl 
olfiie of the Word, .is todedare the Father to his crfiatiirc.s. 

Economically (/K77np‘inikrili'), adv. [f. i)rec. 
+ -hY-.] Ill an economical manner. 

1 . With reference lo, or from the point of view 
of, economic science. 

xBi^ Olmstt- 11 Slave States 172 The best ex.'implcs of the 
aiiphcation of scienco, cronomically to agriculture, can. .be 
found in Virginia. 1868 Rotn-.KS Eol, l-eon. v. led. 3) 49 
Kconoinically coii.sidered, the existence of mankind is con- 
ditioned by some .sort of saving. 

2. in a thrifty or saving, as opposed to a waste- 
ful, manner. 

x8xa Examiner 28 Sept. 6ao/i Those resonrres the kiny- 
ctom should economically apjdy. 1844 H. II. Wilson Brit. 
India (1845-8) III. .549 ’I'b*; object might he attained 
mare economicully, by the iippointment of a l.icutenant- 
Governor, 1879 C’rtWV'//'jf Techn. Edne. IV. 415/2 Labour 
can be more, .economic.'illy carried out. 

3 . Theol. According to the method or subject lo 
the condition.s of the divine economy. 

x6q 6 r.0NiMi'.K Crood7iiin's Disc. yli. ji 'rhe Sin of Man .. 
disabled the I.aw of Works that it could not give that 
Etc-ual I.ife which after the Fall it promised only ojeono- 
mic.ally. 1817G.S. Faber ^’4»7i/D/4-4/’^/«//Vwr(i845l L36(*o<l 
the F.'Uhcr.. economically declares hUhigh belie.sts through 
the medium of rlie Wora. ,1864 J. H. Nbwman a pot. 67 
The sy.steiii which is of less importance is economitally or 
sacraincnlally connected with the marc momentous .system. 

Economist (/kp-ndmist). [f. Gr. oi/covopuis 
(see Economy) + -i.st. Cf. Fr. Hconomis/e.] 

1 1 . One who manages a household ; a house- 
keeper. Ohs, or arch. 
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1 S 86 T. B./-« PHtnaud, Fr. Acad. i. (1594) iw A prudent 
man • . in»y first become a good occonomist, that is, a aovemor 
8 t father of a famtlic. c 1645 Howhll Leif. <1650^ I. 99 Mr. 
Penry. .will pnjve a good husband, and a great (vcononiist, 
> 7 ^ WiLKKS Carr, (1805) 11 . aro, 1 am got into lodgings of 
my own, and will endeavour to be good an crconomist as 
my vi)lainou.s nature will let me. 1857 Ruskin /W. Fean, 
Art ii The perfect economist or mistress of a household. 

2 . A manager in general ; one who attends to 
the sparing and effective use 'of anything, of 
money. Const, q/l 

1710 Shaftksh. Charae. 111. g 1. (1737) 11 . 379 O wise 
Oecimoiiiist. . whom all (he Elements and Powers of Nature 
.serve! Mil Stkki.k Spect, No. 64 P « He is a good Oecon- 
omist in nts extravagance. lyas Kraulfy Fam, Diet. II. 
s, V. f^itfic, Every good Occoiiomist will puri:h.iseas. .cheap 
as he can. 1814 J. John.son Typojir. I. 553 lie appears to 
have Itecn hut an indifferent nuconomisi, X84X D 1 skaf.i.i 
Arnett. Lit. (1867) 47 IHcJ was such a rigid economist of 
time, that every hour was allotted to its separate work. 

3 . One who practises or advocate.s saving. 

1758 Herald w. igo No. 97 He is an (econonii.st in his ex- 
penccs, X771 If. Mackknzih Man P'eel. xx.wl. (1803) 72 
His .aunt was an ecoriomi.st. .Mok.sf Att/er. Craj^. II. 

420 An Italian . . tnu.st he a rigid ecunumiNt. x868 Fkkfm an 
Harm. Cot^. (1876) 1 1 . vii. 115 Kcunomists who pressed for 
the reduction of the public e.vpetiditure, 

4 . A atiideiil of, or writer upon, economics or 
political economy. 

x8o4 Earl Lacokko. Pull. IFtalth (1819) 354 'I'o the 
economists cummercc ought to have appeared adirect means 
of incre.'ising wealth. 16x7 W iiatklky l.a^ie (18 jf»' 393 'I'ho 
great defect of. .our own economists in general, is the w.'iiit 
of dcfmilions. x866 Roi.kms Ay^rk, «y- Prices I. Pref., Tho.se 
facts which form the special study of the economist. 

b. More fully, Political Boonomist. 

18x5 Miss Mitkoho in L’K.Ntr.inge Life II. J97 He 
iMr. Motickl is a great Grecian and a great polith nl econo- 
mist. X85S Macaulay Hist, t'jtg. IV. 326 David Hume 
. .one of the most profound imlitical economists of his time. 

c. One of the school of ‘ Ectmoinistc.** ’ (who 
flourished) in France in the iStli c. 

1776 Aoam .Smith M'. N. iv. ix, A . . r.onsiderahle sect, 
distinguished in the F'rench republic of letters by the lUitiie 
of ‘'I’hc Economists'. 1869 Uucki.k i ivilis. II. \ii. 

.Soon after 1755 the economists effected a schism heiween 
tl»c nation and the government. 1878 Mori.ky Comicnxet 
33 As a tliitikcr he is roughly classed as an Economist. 

Sconomization (yk^:iidmiz( 7 <‘J;>n) . [f. next I 
-ATiox,] The action or process of econofniziiig 
(force, m.'ilerial, ctc.'i. 

1866 F.veu. Statfiiarfi 13 July 3 The economisation of the 
eieiiieiit.s of elect ricity. 1885 j/atu /t. F eatn. a(S May 4/5 
j/Wreal economisation of the commercial processes. 
£C 0 n 01 lllZ 6 ylvf^'nointnz), v, [f. (Jr. oIkov 6 ix~q$ 
(see Kot>NOMY)-i--iZH:.] 

fl. fair. To Jicl as the governor of a household. 

1648 Milton Pettvre A'/wc-v (1650) 41 The power .. to . . | 
(-economize in the Land which Gixi hath given them, as 
Ma.sters of Familie.s in iheir Houses. 

t2. Irat/s. 'I'o nrrango, cuiistilute, organize. Ofix. 
1691 llKviaM.fT ikons. Years Khtotl. Christ 12 .So sh.ill 
the J.)iviiifi Person . . Occonomize . . tint I.nstre of its tJlor)'. 
Ihi/i. 18 The Throne uf God .. is .so Oeconomiz’d as to he 
distinct. 

3 . 'J'o use sparingly ; to cfTcct a .saving in. 
t8ao W. Tkvlnu Sketch lik. Me is calculating how he 
shall economize time. 1847 Kmiouson AV/r. Ah'» vi. JVaf oi, 
Wks. (Hohn> I. 371 He never economized his ammunitum 
but. .rained a torrent of iron, .to nnnihilatir all defence. 

b. To procure the funds for anything by econ- 
omy or .saving. Somewhat rare. 

x 8^9 50 Ai.iso.v Hist. F.urofe I. iii. 9 82. 341 Her., 
charities, .were economised from her own personal revenue. 

4. inlr. I'o ])raclise economy ; to spend money 
more sparingly than helore. 

X790 Hurkk Fr. l\,- 7 i. Wks. V. arg (Kcunotnising on prin- 
ciples of justice and increj’. 1843 Mrs. Caklylk /.c//. 
xl. (18831 1 . Z17 Light is one of ihe things 1 do iioL like, to 
economi.s(> in. 1845 M'^t’L’i.Locii Tnaation 1. iii. (185,2) 1)5 j 
Wlien wage.s fall, .the poor. ..ire obliged to economise. 

6. trans. To turn U> account, turn to the best 
account ; to apply to industrial purposes. 

183a Hr. Mabtinuau Life in \Yilas ix. 117 If must he 
for man's adv,int;ige to economize this power. 1857 Rusk in 
Pol, Fcott, Art i. (i868» h How this labour may . . be . . 
economized, so as to produce the richest results. 1863 
A. Rams.ay Phys.Cn'oi. 11878) 606 Whoknow's. .what motive 
powers may . . be economised other th.in lho.se that result 
from the direct applicaiioii of heat. 187* Vkats Tcchn, 
Hist. Comm. 36^ f Machinery’s! object is to economi.se force 
.supplied from without. 

Hence Eoo'uomised ///. a. 

X875 WiiiTNisY Life Lan^. vh ro6 These are already 
cconoiiiized alterations of something .still more primitive. 

Econbmizer (/k^^ nom.*)! zm). [f. prec. + -KR^.] 
One who or that which economizes. 

1 . One who makes money go a long way; one 
who eflfects saving in expenditure. 

1840 l.>iCKF.N.s Old C. ,S'Aa/{i 867» 281 Sarah is its good an 
economiser a.s any going. x886 Pall Malt Budget 1 Jan. 
^l2 He was u most rigid economizer wl^o spent .1 halfpenny 
in tar, hut when the ship foundered his economy was not 
much appreciated even by himself. 

2 . One who practises ‘economy of truth*. 

1874 M0R1.KV Compromise (i886» 86 The modern econo- 
miser keeps back his opinions or dissembles the grounds of 
them, 

3 . Afech. An appliance of any kind intended to 
effect a saving, esp. of heat or fuel. Also attrib, 

■ x8. . Chambers’ Fncycl. s.v. Caloric Engine^ [Economy of 


fuel] is effected V>y n ‘regenerator,’ or more properly, 

* economizer ,1884 Health Fxhih. Caial, 64/1 Fire Econo- 
miser for^ ordinary grates. x8^ Maneh. Exam. 3 Jan. 
8^ A boiler in the economiser house exploded. 

AOOnoillizilltf (/Icp nomai^ziij), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -iNo b] The action or process ; a. of turn- 
ing to account for industrial purposes; b. of 
using with reserve and to the best effect. • 

1879 Casselfs Teckta. Fdue. IV. 2x^/2 The appliances 
for the economising of water. t88x A thenar um 17 Sept. 
364/2 Workj which a slight economuing of his boundle.ss 
materials might, .expedite. 

Soonoiliy (/kp^ndmi). Forms : 6 ecoxi-, yco- 
nomio, 7a}oonomio, (7, 8 eecouomy), 7-90800- 
nomy, 7 - eoonomy. [ad. L. oeconomia^ ad. Gr. 
ol«ovo/ua, f. alKovopLoi one who manages a house- 
hold (usii. sfec. a .steward), f. oJko-s house + -vd/ios, 
j f. Vffitiv to manage, control. The Gr. oltcopufsos 
was adopted in cl;is.sical l.at. as arommus, but 
secm.s to have been rc-introduced into racd.l.. from 
contcmjiorary (Jr. (in an ecclesiastical sense) with 
the phonetic spelling yeonamus, whence the early 
Fr. and ling, yeottotnie as fonns of this word. 

In Christiaii I.atin the accepted transl. of oiitoi>ofiia wah 
dispensatio p.;f. L. dispensator ^ Gr. otxurtiafiv .steward) ; 
Iieui.»; in certain TheoL senses ecotionty and dispensation 
are iisj^l convertihly.] 

I. Management of a house ; management gene- 
rally. 

1 1 . The art or science of managing a household, 
fsp. with rcg.ird to household expenses. Ohs. cxc. 
in jihraso Donicstu economy. 

<1530 /V*/. Pel. 4- L. Poems (tB 66) 29 The IhTctrynal 
IViiicyplis and Proverhys Yconotiiic, or Howsoltle Icfopyiig. 
fx{S8o N OK I'll Phttanh 303 A part whereof is Occono- 
mia, commonly called Hutisc-rule.] 1673 Mahvi-ll AW/. 
I'ransp, II. 253 Yon h.ivc contrary to. .good ijcconomy made 
a snow-house in your up|Kir Rooine. 

b. 'rile manner in which a household, or a 
person’s private expenililurc, is ordered, arch, 

1710 SrtfcLii Tatlrr No. 5fj F 3 HIn F.<]iupage and Oim'O* 
noniy hud .suiiiething in tiicm. .Miinptii(*iu.A. zii7a3 Mkk. 
Cfnilivhk Artifice iv. iD. ) He ought to be very rkli, 
w hose (economy is so profuse. 1727 P(*i*k Th. Far. Snl/. 
in .Swift's li'hs. 1755 11 . i. 229 Three grtMt minisiers, who 
could exactly coiiiputu. .the accompls of a kingdom, hut 
were, wholly ignorant of their oa n »ycouomy. 1788 J’kiksi - 
LEV /./'</, Hist. V. xli.x. 372 Impertinence .. to amlch over 
(he tecOMomy of priv.ite peo|tle. 1825 45 Caui vi.k Schiller 
n. led 2)70 If you could find me .any person th.it would 
undertake niy sinall economy. 

+ 0. rotter. A society ordered after the manner i 
of a family. Obs. 

X751 WfcSLr.Y iFAs. (1873^ II. 249 At TIolbeck wc. .Kail an 
economy of young men. 

td, 'rhe ntle.s which control a jicrson’s mode of 
living; regimen, <liet. Obs. rare. 

*735 I'ahiusk in JS'wft’s Lett, (17681 IV. 85 'Ilic • economy 
you ,'ue under iinisl ncce.s.sarily preserve your life mtiny 
years. 

2 . In a wider sense : 'J’he administration of the 
concerns and resources of any community or es- 
tablishment with a view to orderly conduct and 
productiveness; the art or science of such admin- 
istration. Frequently sj)ccialized by the use of 
adjectives, as Domestic^ A’aval^ Huraf etc. So 
t Charitable Economy j in Fr. economic chat liable] ; 
the management of charitable institutions. 

X63X HoHitrs l.erdath. it. xxiii. 124 .Sficcial Administration 
..at home, fijr the Ouronomy uf a Coinmun-wealth. x6gx 
T. 1 {(alk|, Acc. .V,'w Itnh’nf. 117 Of Naval tlfcononiy or 
TTushaiuliy. 1730 A. (ioKiniN MaJfePs Amphith. 344 
'Twould havcl»e(.*ti l.«d Occonoiny (0 in.ikc such an use of 
them I (.'iLshions}. 1772 Pfnnant Ponrs Scotl. (1774) 194 
Kura! a;conomy is but at a low ebb here. 1778 Roukktson 
Hist. Amer. I. iv. ,20 The functions in domestic (economy 
.arc many, which fall to the share of women. i8oz Mk' . 
Tkimmi'u ititle\ ( (economy uf Charily, or an address in 
Ladies adapted to tin* present state of charitable institu- 
tions. 1863 I‘. Uakryi/zVA r)(>«:kyard Economy and N.1V.1I j 
Power. xtxA Roolks Agr/c. Prices L i^ix. 45,5 Articles. . 
employed in tlie. .economy of agricultural upend ion.s. 
b. e.tp. Management ot money, or of the finances. 

X74X Rt iTfcRTON in Oldys Irttg. .S'/agi- II. 7 It was not the 
only erroneous ln*^(.in<x: of his ()e(:onoiiiy. 1796 IIi/kkk Lef. 
Noble I.d. Wks. VIII. 93 A system of (economy which 
would make a random rxpcnce. .not easily practicable. 

3 . Political Economy [traiisl. p'r. konomie poli- 
tiqt 4 e\ : originally the art or ])rnctical science of 
managing the resources of a nation so as to increase 
its inatcrinl prosperity; in more recent luse, the 
theoretical science dealing with the laws that regu- 
late the jiroduction and flistribution of wealth. 

1767 SiK J. .SrewART (////(■•, An Inipiiry into the Principles 
of rolilicnl Kconumy X776 Adam S-mith /P. N. iv. Introd. 

JI. 3 Political iijc-onomy . -proposes two distinct obiM:ts. .to 
provide » plenriful revenue (jr sub.si.slencc for the people . . 
and. .to supply the state, .with a revenue siifficiont for the 
])ublick service.s. 1823 M-CUili/jch Pol. F.ctm.\.% \.\ Poli- 
tical Economy i.s the science of the l.iws which regulate the 
pnxluction, distribution, and consumption of those articles 
or products which have, exchangeable value, and are either 
iiecessary, itsefni, cr agreeable to ni.in. 0x830 Sir J. Sin- 
ci.Aiu Corr. (1831' II. ia,s The French have long dislin- 
guished theniMdves by their knowlwlgeof jwHtical (jconoiny. 
x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. i, usl. ^3) 2 'J’he subject of a trcati.se on 
jiolitical economy is, the services which men render to each 
other; but those services only on which a price can be put. 
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4 . Careful management of resunrees, sb as to 
make thorn go .as far as possible. 

a. with reference to money and material wealth : 
Frugality, thrift, saving. .Sometimes euphemis- 
tically for : Parsimony, niggardliness. 

1670 Cotton Espernoti i. 11. 62 Men have . . been very 
liberal in llicir ccu.sure of the Duke's Geconomy. a 
C1.AKKNIJ0N Hist. AVA. X. (»7i.>4) 111 . 88 Nor was this 
Occonomy well liked even in France. T76S--7X H. WAt.wil-h 
r ertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1 . i6» The luxury of Britain 
did not UMch him 1 Holbein] nioio oeconomy than he had 
practi.sed in hi.s own i.rount ry. xyjo J as. H arki.s in Prhf. Lott, 
isl Ld. Malitieshury I. 196 There, can be no indefiendence 
without aronomy. 1863 Krovdic Hist. Eng. VII. 5 The 
ectmomy with which f(J.] Mary had commenced her reign 
had boeji sacniiced to superstition. 

b. eoncr. An iiistHncc or a means uf saving or 
thrift ; a saving. 

1788 'f. Jkffkr.son Writ. 118159) IF .^ 1*9 The stipprCHsion 
of the packets is one of the economics in cont'*mplation. 
x868 Ri.>i;ers Pol. Econ. xiii. (i876> 10 Iinjtroved hreed-S of 
horNe.s, Ci'iitle .. are i'e.'tl)y economic.s. 1876 Times 4 Oct., 

( Phe Railway Company! hns only Itcen saved lirom utter 
bankruptcy by economics. 

G. with reference to immaterial things, ns time, 
personal ability, labour, etc. 

s86b Darwin Fertil. G/it A/VA’vt. 275 The economy shown 
by nature in her l esoitn os is sti iking. 'i87$1I‘amfrton InhlL 
Life MI. vii. 107 I'o read a language that has been very iin- 
jicrfectly m.'wtered is felt to Iw a had ta-onomy of time. 

II. 6. Theol. The method of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, or of a sjx'cific. department or 
portion of that government. 

1660 Jeh. TAVLon \Yorthy Cottimnu. i. § 1. 28 All this is 
the iiieiliod .ind Geconomy of heaven. 1725 tr. Dnpin's 
luil. Hist. J. V. 11-7 'J'hc whole Occonomy of our .Sulvalion 
might lie the belter repre.scntcil. 1814 C'ii,M.MKK.s Eia'd. Chr. 
A’/tW. i. i.s I'hai purti(:iilar scheme of the divine economy 
which is rove.iled to us in iIk^ Nmv 'restamcnt, 1879 Farrar 
St, Pant 1 1 . 2r 6 fhe true llieulqgi(:.al position of the Giw- ■ 
its true position, that is, in the- Divine ircoiiomy of .salvation. 

b. ('.</. A ‘ dispensation a inelliod or system of 
the divine government suited to the needs of a 
particular nation or period of time, ns the Mosaic^ 
Jewish, Christian economy. 

1664 H. Mowic My\t. Iniq. 5163 Apol,, Tending to the 
greater urnament and coin)il(;teiiess of the Chri.sti.in (.)ecu- 
nomy. t6^ Norris Pratt. Disc, (17071 iV. 256 The Oreo- 
nomy of Faith .should jjo before that of Vision. 17x0 
pRiin-.Ai'X Orig. Tithes li. 58 The Mosaicul Geconomy. 
1841 Mvfks doM. I'h. Ill, 4 4. 13 Thi.s Egyfzlinn inffiicnce 
in the Mosaic K(;onninv has lM;en largely over-ruted. 1862 
Gouliuikn Pers. Feltg. 07 'Phe Economy of tfrace. i^i 
Ma« Di.r F Mem. Pafmos vili. 100 'J lie twofold song descrip- 
tive of both (UX)nc>mii.*s. 

III. 6. a. T'hcof. (altt;rGr.«IzroF«/ti'a ill the late 
sen.se ‘polilic administration ’."j The Jndiciotis 
handling of doetrine, i.e. the presentation of it in 
such a inanner as to suit the needs or to con- 
ciliate tlie picjiidices of the persons addre.s.sed. 
b. I'his sense has lieen (by miKappreliension or 
word-play) often treated as an (jpplicntimi of 4. 
Hence the phrase economy (as if ‘cautious or 
spa ting use’) of truth. 

Newman's history of the Arians (1833) contained a section 
on ilte iiMi of ‘the Economy' liy the Fathers. 'Phe word 
was eagerly caught tip by popular wriicr.s .ind used con- 
t(mii>tuously, as if it were a euphemistic name for (li.shonest 
evasion ; in this sense it is still free], met with. The sen.sc 
of (31X01 op (a to which Newman referred occurs freq. in 
Chrysostom ;\nd Gregory Nnzianz(.*n ; e.g. the former, com- 
iiu-iiltiig on the wiirds ‘vain drciiit' (f.W. ii. IJ) says that 
.some deceits are g<.»>d, e.g. that practised by Jacob, which 
w'asovxriTraTTi (iAA* oiKomtftiu not a fraud but an ' economy '. 
'Phe eiri.’lesi.istical use of the wt3rd wnirs in Fr. writers ol 
the t7th and i 3 ih c., and was lidiculed by Voltaire; hence 
the upjiearaiice of b so early ns 17^ Sire also KcoNiiMlc a. s. 

n. 1833 J. II. Nfwman Arlans i. § | 118761 65 'J'hc 
E!.(.tiiomy is certainly .sanctioiicd by ,Sl. I’aiil in liis own 
conduct. 'Po lli«i Jews lie became as a Jew, etc. 1841 
— Tracts for Tiinc.s .\c. led. 4) 8j What was :iii ernnomy in 
the nrforniers, is a piotectioii to us. 1885 E. Ffoulkes 
Prim. Consecration iv. (ij Whether S. Cyril pushed his 
ccoritoiiy nr, as it would now be called, his diplomacy - 
loo far. _ ■ ^ 

b. *796 liL'KKi; A’exk. Peate I. Wk.s. VJIL 208 F:il.sehood 
and delusion arc allowird in no cast: whatever. But. .there 
is an icconomy of tnitli. .a sort of temperance, by which a 
man siieaksiiiiih with reason tlial he may cuiiiMiue to speak 
it the longer. Mod. ‘ I do not impute falsehood^ to the 
(luveriimcTit, hilt 1 think there has been considerable 
economy of truth '. 

IV. Organization, like that of a household. 

7. *rhc Ptnictiirc, nrmngcmont, or proportion of 
p.aits, of any product of human tlcsign. 

t a. .‘yV/\ of a poem, play, etc. [Immediately 
from (Jr. :unl I-at.] Obs. 

1671 Mii.ton Samson liitrod., Such (economy or dU- 
p(3siiion of the ffdilc as may stand best with . . decorum. 
1697 Dkvr/i-.s I'ir -. Past. Pref. (1721) 1 . 9t In this . . IKco- 
nomy of a Poem, Virgil much cxcclls 'Phcocridts. 

b. lien. 

17^ Wa hs A% 7 /y. ftw. <17891 **7 An odd sort ol elegance 
in the oecononiy of her table. 1730 A. (Jokijon MaJf 'Hs 
Amphith. 311 'Phe Cios.singK of Stairs would confound 
the Oc(?ono'iny of rhr Building. 1751 .Smollett Per. Pic. 
((779' II. xxxvii. 2t The a;conomy of the table was recom- 
ia)scd. 1756 (.'oLMAN & Tmornion Connoisseur No. >03 
That the occonomy of the beaufait . . may nut be disarranged. 

8 . In wider sense ; The organization, internal 
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constitution, aj)portionnicnt of functions, of any 
complex unity. 

t a. of the Trinity. Obs. 

159a tr. Junius on Knr. iv. » According to the economic 
ur di.<ipciisatioti tliereuf [of the divine essence]. 1660 Jkr. 
Tayi.or IFor/Ay Commun. i. § 3. 46 For now we are to con- 
sider how liis natural ttody enters into this recoiiuiiiy and 
dispensatii>n. 17*0 Wati;ui.ano Eight Serm. 268 This 
Order and Occonomy, observable in the Persons of the 
Sacred Trinity. 

b. of an individual body or mind. Sometimes 
(oncr. (like ‘system ’) for the body as an organized 
whole. 

s66o novi.K New R-xp, Fhys. Mech. (ifiSa) 176 Tlic whole 
Oecononiy of the Ixaiy. 1704 T. Hrown t'raisc 0/ /W'. 
Wks. 1730 1. 05 I’hc whole oeconomy of tluir boain is cor- 
rupted. 175* Hu.mb Esi. iS- 'J'riat. 1 1777'. I. iga Witli rcjiaid 
to the u:cunoniy of the mind, .all vice is iiidml |.H^rni(.ious. 
1880 J. W. I .KOG tiiiif 193 An effort of the (cooiUiiny to eject 
the poison. 

C. of the material creation or its subdivi.dons, 
as in phrases, animal ^ vcg:tahle economy^ tu onomy 
of nature. 

1658 R. White tr, Dighys Ptrtvti. Sywp. (i66ot 53 Within 
the rouisc and icconomy of mtlurc. 17x0 .SfiArrr.sn. ('hnrae. 

»«• S * 11 - I. »g An Animal-Order or O'-touoiny, 

.'iccordini; to which the .Aniinui Affairs are tn,4iil.ited and 
di.spos'd. 1794 M.mcivn Rousieatts Pot. Intiod. a They., 
had no idea ., of the vcgctahle oeixniomy. 1813 Sik 11 . 
Davy Ap"k. Chem. v. {1814) aog Water is absoluldy nccc.s- 
sary to the economy of vegetation. 1825 Wati-.k 1 on // 'and. 

S. Amer. 11. ii. 174 We will rctiic to its forests to ( (jIIc* a and 
examine the economy of its most r.nre and beautiful birds. 

d. of human society as a whole, or of any par- 
ticular community. 

1643 i'll! T. Hiiownu Relfg. MeJ. 11682) 16 Nor will [heads 
that are disposed unio schisni] be ever conliin.d unto the 
order or (economy of one l)ody. 1651 Homui.s Oar'/. Sm . 

V. H 2. 75 In old time there, w.a.s a mannt r of living, .and .is 
it were a cort.'iin o conomy. .liviuj; by Rapim;. 171a .S//v 7 . 
No. 404 r 1 fii the r>i,sposition> of Sciciriy, the. ti^iI 
t Kcoiiomy is formed in a chain as well as llie natural. 1815 
i)K. York Let. ip (Juiw, Dhp. li'ri 7 i»t:!on X. 4 Voiir.. at- 
tention must., be diitrtcd to. .the intfrir>r economy of the 
different corp.s. 1879 / Via.Ti 7 /V 7 /.'due. 6/ a This 

rcjil v.Tlue in the ecnnniny of .society is not disjiar.'cgcd. 

t Eco'ntrary, Oh. [f. \ e ton- 

trario in same sl'iisc.] Contrariwise, vice versil. 

151a dr.<'4 Heu. VI I L xix. § ii I'liat no persone that, ys 
rated for landes . ,he ‘‘.ettc or taxed for liis goode and tatelles 
nmvcalilcs neytlieix; econirary. 

I BcO’llTerfle, nth. Oh. rare- b [f. I., e eon- 
7 'er.^o of R.'ime mcatiing.] Conversely. 

X 547 lUDK firtni. Ihuiltk (.'cviii. 71 b, 'I'hat reason may 
kiiowe the truiji from the falsliod and so econvcr.se. 

IlIScOSSaiBe. [F. fcm. atlj. ‘Scotch*. 

Cf. St.ifOTTlSCHE.] fScc quot.) 

, *863 K. Paci.'R Proe^-autme 27 Apr., A lively dance tunc 
in time. In older music llie Kco.s.sai.sc was in 3/4 slow 
lime, and was sometimes used for (he Andante. 

Ecostate (/Isp'-strU;, a. [f. K- pref.''^ 1- 1.. i0.t!a 
rib + -ATK.] (See t|Uot.) 

x866 Tr.'tu. Rot.^ Eeostate, not having a central or 
-stronely-inarkfd lih or cost.i. 

Ii Ecoute ('-k//l'). Mil. fi'- tronfe (f. ecouter to 
listen) an excavation, in which .a miner can listen 
Ibr the working of the enemy’s miners.] < S(.c<|Ui*t.) • 
18x5 IleiToM Phil, .y Ahtth. fitf. I. 282 Ca/tKcuit/i-s^ .. 
arc c(:ouie.s or small g.'dleries . .in front of llie glacis of a 
loi'tihcd place, all of wiiii;h Ooiiiinunieale with a gallery that 
is carried p;irallcl to the coverl-way. 

II Exphaais. [(.Ir. fKipnms tk’clar.'ilion, f. stem 
cither of IntlKilvuv 10 show forth, or of iKt^avon to 
tell forth. Cf. E(THKa.sih. (Sec quot.) 

X705 PniLi.it's, Ei-phasis \\n Rhet.).*! pl.iiii declaratinn or 
interpretation of u thing. 1775 in A.sn ; .'ind in mod. Diets. 

Ii EcphOIieiua '• ckfipn/ ’ina '. Nhfd. [Gr. (ic</)u;- 
vilfta^ I. £/r(/><wrt-€4r to cry out.] (See qiu.'t.') 

1736-1800 Hamkv, Ecphnyeinit, a rlu'iorieal figure, a 
hrcalcing out of the voice, with some interjcetional j>ariielv. 
X775iji Asii ; and in mod. Iticis. 

Ii EcphonO'aia. Also 6 ocphoiii.si8. Khef. 
[Gr. fKtlidjyrjtrtSf f. as prec] Exclarnnlion, .nn ex- 
clamatory phr.isc. 

1589 Pm i ii.NHAM E?ig. /Vc.w> tArh.) 22T Kephonisis, the 
figure of exclam.ation. .it vttms our iniude by all such words 
as do shew any extreme passion. 164a John Eaton I/om y^ i 
Combe of free Jnstif. 318 I’he Ecphoiicsis or acciaiiisilioii of 
ChrysoNiome upon this plea. 17XX J. (JHi:KNwo(.>i.t Evg. 
(/earn, aa/i E.-.ohoiiesi.s, Admirition (jr Wonder and Exclain. 
uliun ..is iiiaiked thus'!*. 17x5 in Kr.K.ShV. 1721 1800 in 
Jjaii.ky. X775 in Asm ; and iu mod. Dict.s. 

11 Ecphomi (ckfeVra). Archil. [Gr. ifdpopa, f. 
tKtpfpfiv, f. (K out +tpip€iu to bear ] (Soe <|uot.) 

, 7*9 Kersi'V, /li/Aa/vx, a jutting or hc.nring out in a 
budding. 1736 in Haici-y. 1775 in Asn. 1842 76 G wilt 
Archit. Gloss, Ecp/iora^ a word used hy Vitruvius to 
signify the projccture of a member or moulding of .'i column, 

+ Ecplim'CtiCf «. Meti. Oh. [ad. late Gr. 
happaKTtKoSf f. (Ktppaatrtiv to remove ob.structioris.] 
Adapted to clear away ijbstructions ; aperient, 
deobstruent. Also quasi - .rA Hence tBc- 
phra’otlcal rx., of same meaning, 

1657 "VoMLiNsoN Renoits Dish. 30 Mii.st be dissolved by 
a..iuioing kk-plmK-tickc. ffiid. t74 F.cphractioal, as it 
frm.:tiires. 166$ G. IIarvky Advice agtt, 
Hague 16 It is of gre-iU concernment . , to procure the bloud 
and qurits a free course . . by sutablc purges and Ecplirac- 
tick MedKuies. *775 Ash, Ecpkraciict attenuating, di»- 
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solving tough humours. 1883 Syd. Soc. Ecphractic^ 
aperient, also the same as deob&truent. 

II EephtMiS (e‘kfrisi.s). [Gr. tKtppatrii, f. in- 
tppa^tiv, f. in out + tpph^uv to syn^ik.] (See quot.) 

1715 Kbrscy, Ecpkrasis (in Khct.) a plain declaration 
or interpretation of a thing. 18x4 Edin. Rtnu XX lY. 05 
The .same florid cffcminacic.s of .style. . in . . an ecplirusis of 
r.ibaiiius, are harnilcs.s. 

II Ecr& 861 ir (i^kraztVr). Surg. [F. icraseur 
crusher, f. feraser to crush.] A blunt chain-saw, 
tightened by a screw or by a rack .and pinion, for 
removinj^ piles, polypi, etc. {Syd. Soc. Lexl) 

X859 D^l. fIo.^p.Caz. i5j[.an., On the use of the Ecra.seur 
in the operation for Anal i istula. 

t Eerhythmons (ckri-Jmi.as). [f. Gr. UpvOpos 
out of tune, f. in out + PuBfius rhythm ; see -ous.] 

1 1715 Ki-R-SEV, Eerhythmus^ a Pulse that observes no 
Miahikl. 1 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Eerhythmous. old term 
.applied hy (»;den to the pulse, and meaning irregular or uii- 
rhythmiciil. ; 

II Ecronlement. [Fr.] The fall of a mass of j 
rock, a build etc. L'sedy^tf. ; also spec, in Gcol. 1 
X820 H. Mattiiew.s Diary nj an Invalid (1835) 288 Na- | 
jfKdeou has so calaiiiaranned the foundalious, iliat more j 
than one ecroulcmcul has already taken place. 1839 Muk- ; 
ciii.soN Silurian System i. xiii. 163 The great ecronlement j 
of rocks round D.-inm. Ibid. 1. xxxii. 435, 1 found the phe- i 
luurieiia to be siniil.ar to m.any rcrouleiiieiis of Al|>ine tracts. 1 

liEcra ir'ki?/), a. [F. ccru raw, unbleached. ] j 
'rhe name of a colour; the colour of unbleached ! 
linen. Also quasi- jA • 

1869 I.aitsl Nnvs 5 Scpl. 7 White (?cru or mal/e arc ilic ' 
shades preferred. 1884 / V// 24 Sept, cj/i i'he brides- 
maids . . wore dresses of pink satin (iriiJ e(;rn muslin. 

Besta siate, rtf/r. [f. Ke.sTAai' + -ATJ5. Gf, 

F. exlasier.^ trans. - Eosstaoizk. 

1823 Ntno Month. Mag. Vllf. 278 The singer.. may 
cxtasiate iib audience. 

Ecstasied (e-kstasid), ///. «. ff. Ecstasy 7 .>. 

+ -Ki).] a. Exalted in contemplation, b. liii- 
raptured. 

1649 Jcu. T/vyiok 07 . Exemp. 11, iv, Scr.aphiins and the 
most ecstasied order r»f iiudligoncc. 1661 K. W. Conf. 
Chtirac. (i86o» Tc» Kdr. o Those .. wh».>.‘.c. extasiod .suul.s 
r.avishcd with joy of his condigne puuislimetit, by exces.sc 
of exalted .spirits diil themselves iniuric.s. 1787 tr. Klop- 
stoc/csMcxsiah 111. 115 Thus cc.sla.sicd, sang the youthful 
spirits of Heaven. 

II Ecstasis (C'kstads). Also 7 extuuis. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. Inaram's \ see EesTA.sv.] 

- EesTASY sK 2, 3. 

X621 Hukion .r-l/zre/. ^fcL n. v. 1. v. (1651) 392 Another. . 
like in effect to Opium, Which puls ihciu . . into u kindc of 
Extasis, X656 HtiNit.KV Pratt. Physuk icw) Ecstasis is 
either true, as when the mind is dr.iwn .away to euntemplate 
lictavenly tilings, or ct*'- 1874 II. Rkynomis ^ohn Popt. iii. 

S 3. 201 Vision, dream, trance, ccsta.si.s, were common inci- 
dents in the history of the Hebrew propheu. 

Ecstasize ',e k.stasAiz), V. [t. EoHT.vs-y + -IZK. 
CT. Ec'stacy «/.] 

1 . trans. To throw into an ecstasy or transi)ort 
of rajittirons feeling ; to jjivc i)lcasurable excite- 
ment to. Also refl. 

1835 New Month. Mag. XI.V. 46(.) The auditors w’ere 
delighted, cnr.apturcd, erstacizrd. 1853 Mis.s .Slii-:t'l'Ai(i> 
Ch. Amhester 1 . 54, I should have ccslasi-ed myself ill. 
1879 G. Maci.h).n.\i.o.SV/*(V:V'/vV III. xvi. 251 Read passages 
from Ityron. .ccsl.asiziriK the lawyer's lady. 

2 . intr. To ‘ into ecstasies’. 

1854 T, Gwyn.nk AVim//c 118641 1 be merry old woman 

was ecslusi2iiig over the sire und beauty of the . . fish. 

Ecstasy (ckstasi). Forms; 4 5 oxHtasio, 
-cyo, O-9 oxtasie, -y, ecstacy, exKtaoy, -io, 0-8 
cx8tasy, 0 o.\ta8ci&, 7 oxta.se, ccs . OMtosie, 8, 9 
ectasy, ecHtasie, 7 9 extacy, 0 - ecstaHy. Sec also 
Et?.sTASiH. [a. OF. ex/asie, after wools in -sn\ ad. 

E. ‘Sia) f. med.I,. extasis, a. (ir. (Ktjmrris, f. tKara- 
stem of i(ifir<ivai to put out of place (in phrase 
f/^iartwai tppfyufv ‘to drive a person out of liis 
wil.s’), f. ^ic out h iaravai to ].»lace. 'i‘he mod. 
Eng. .spelling shows direct recourse to (Jr. The 
b'r. exlase is ad. iiierl.l^. or Gr. 

The classical senses of iwmirK are ‘insanity' and ‘be- 
W'ildeniieiil ' ; hut in late (ir. the etymological tiieaniiig re- 
ceived another a^iplicatioti, viz., ‘withdrawal of the soul 
from the bixly, mystic or prophetic trance ’ ; hence in later 
medical writers the word i.s used for trance, etc., generally. 
Roth the cliLssical and pust-classii al senses came into the 
mod. laiigs., and in the present fig. uses they .seem to be 
blended.) 

1 . The st.ate of beinjj * beside oneself’, thrown 
into a frenzy or a stupor, with anxiety, astonish- 
ment, fear, or pasdon. 

1382 Wvci.iF Acts iii. 10 Thei weren fulfillid with won- 
dryng, and cx.stasic, th.at is, lecsyiig of inyndc of resoun 
and Icltyng of tunge. 7 a 1400 Chester Pi, ii. (1847) ^*3 
1 knowe. .That you lie in greaie exsUtcye. 1392 Maklowk 
Jeiv MfUta 1. ii. 217 Our words will hut inrre.i.se his 
ecstasy, x6os Shaks. MmE 111. ii. 19 To lye In restlesse 
oxtasie. 1634 .Sir T. Hkhuekt Trav. sox With a great 
and sudden Army he entered . . In which cxtasic the English 
Faclours fled to Rantam. 1834 Disraei.i Rert. Epick 1. ii, 
'J'ho crouching beasts Cling to the earth in pallid ecstasy. 

2 . Pathol, t a. By early writers applied vaguely, 
or with conflicting attempts at precise deflnition, 
to all morbid slates characterized by unconscious- 
ness, as swoon, trance, catalepsy, etc. 


BOSUATIO. 

I 1398 Mabston Pygtval. v. 194 Reames . . .sfioota from out 
the fairenes of her eye : At which he stands as in an extasie. 
i t6oo Holland Livy XLiiii. xv. 170 'J[he principalt person of 
I the embassage . . fell dowiie flat before them in a swounc 
und extasie. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. i. 80, 1 . . layd good 
scuscs vpon your extasie [Stage direction to line 40 : Falls 
into a trance]. 1647 Clarendon ffist.^ Keb. ni. (1702) I. x6o 
The Ministers of the State, .like men in an Extasy. .had no 
Speech or Motion. 

b. In modern scientific use, (See quot.) 

x866 A. Flint Princ.Med. 84* » Ec.st.a.sy. In this 

condition, the mind, aliMrbea in a dominant idea, becomes 
insensible to surroundine objects. i88a Quain Diet. Med.. 
s. v. The term ccsta>y has been applied to certain morbid 
states of the nervous system, in which the attention is oc- 
cupied exclusively by one idea, and the cerebral control is 
! in part withdrawn from the lower cerebral and certain reflex 
I functions. These latter centres may he in a condition of 
i inertia, or of insubordinate activity, presenting various dis- 
ordered phenomena, for the mo.st part motor. 

3 . a. Used by mystical writers as the technical' 
n.Tine for the state of rapture in which the body 
was supposed to become incapable of sensation, 
while the soul was engaged in the contemplation • 
of divine things. Now only Hist, or allusive. 

a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 107 In such sober kind 
of cCNlaidcs did Rlotinus find his own soul separated from 
his body. 1656 H. Mork Antid. Ath. in. ix. (17x2) 171 
Tlifi lOmigration of iuimanc S'luls from the boflie liy Ec- 
stasy. 16^ I.ocKR Ifnm. Und. 11. xix. (1695! ik; Whether 
that which we call F.xtnsic, be not dreaming with the 
Eyes open, 1 leave to be examined. 1696 Auiuir:Y Misc. 
(1721) 181/2 Things seen in an Extacy are more certain 
th.an those wc behold in drc.ains. 1842 Emerson 'I'ranscend. 
\Vb‘i. 1875 II. 28a He (the 'i'ransceiuleutalistl believes in 
iiispirai inn and in iK^siasy. X856 R. VAronAN .Mystics < r8Go» 
I. III. ii. 65 KcsUisy .. is the liberation of your iiiind from 
its finite eonscinu.'.ness. 1879 I.ei-eviu-; Phihs. i. 29 The 
C!h.dd.i;;ins and the Semites let louse oil the West these 
watitun rites, the intoxication of the senses, and by a natural 
transpositiuii, mystic ecstasy. 

b. The state of traiux* supposed to be a coii- 
j comitant of prophetic iiisjiiration ; hence. Poetic 
j frenzy or rajitiire. Now wiih some notion of 4. 

1670 Miljon Hist. F.ng II. Wks. (18311 59 Cciiainc 
I wiinien in a kind ofecMasie furetuld of c.alamiiics to come. 

I i(i8a lloKNiii A’/(,V//jr /Vvwti'jr iv. 125 Eucin ritis, Mislmp of 
i Orleans, .being in an Kxt.isy, saw him in Hell. 1751 Gray ‘ 
i I'lcfiy Hands . . waked to ecsi.i.sy the living l\Te. X7S5 
j Progr. Poesy iK.', He that ri.tdu siihlinie Upon the 
I .seraph wings of ecstacy. 1813 Sco j i Trierut. lit. xxxv, 

• He leant upon a harp, in mood Of iruieUrel ecstasy, 
j 4. An exalted state of feeling which engrosses 
I the mind to the exclusion of thought ; rapture, 

I trans[)oit. Now chiefl}', Intense <ir rajiliirous de- 
! light : the e.xpressions cc.dasy of r/w, sorrow, de- 
spair, etc., .still occur, but are usually felt as 
transferred. Phra.se, To be in, dissolve (trans. 
and intr.), he thrown into ecstasies, etc. 

Pifgr, /V/./,’ (W. lie. W, i if.® After they come 
j downc agayn to llieiieneire from .sla.;h(^ c:.v» c.-syuc cleiiacyoii 
or extasy. 1583 Siianus Anat. Abus. (1877* Ej). l.»<:d. 6 
In e.\ta.sie of dcspairc. i6ox WiaivhU J//Vr. /I/a;7. Divb, 

I In a sorrow-sighing exiasic, ITrnry lonkir leant*. x6ao 
j Mi-t.ton Astrtfhg. 4 This t.'..\t;vsio of my admiratioii was 
broken off by the occasion of a ni^y-.(:. 1632 Milton It 

Penscr. 165 As may with sweetness, llirougli niine.ear, Dis- 
solve me into ecstasies. (TX704 'r. llUtiWN ./’A*//.¥. Wks. 
1740 I. 112 Inex.slasies j woaM dl‘.solving lie. 1723 Dk Foi; 
Col, JaikiiZ^o) 26 li(;ylsh tricks that I played in the ecstacy 
of my joy. z^o Si ott Monast. v, 'I’lie ecstasy of the inonk’.s 
terror. xB3X M.ACAur.AV Moore's liy fvn, /iW. 1 18S4) 1. 165 
What snmebody I alls the 'ecstasy of woe'. 1848 — Hist, 
f ng. I. ri;{7 'J'hc cruw(.l was wrougM up to such an ecstasy 
of rage, that, etc. 1866 Gj-.n. Ki.ior E. I toll 1 18681 19 'I'hcrc 
h.'id been no ecsla-sy, no gladness even. 1879 M. Arnold 
/'■#'. (.'ritic OH Milton Evs. 242 When he hears it he i.s in 
ecstasies. 

b. An outbni.'it, a tumultuous utterance (of 
feeling, etc.). Ohs. 

X695 I-o. f^RKSTiiN Pod a. I. 32 The Fury and Extxsie.s 
of a giddy and pa -sloiiaie Miiltiiiidt:. 1725 Pork Odyss. 
TV. lol l .Shrill exiasies of joy declare The. fav’ring goddc.s.s 
preseni to the pruy’r. 

6 . Comb. 

iB^Mk.s. Hrowning Pot ms II. 169 A poet 1 know him 
by The ecstasy-dilated eye. 

E’CStasy* [l* Ecstasize t/.] 

fl. trans. To throw into a slate of frenzy or 
stiqjor. Only in pass. Ohs. 

1627 Fkltuam Resolves 11. i. Wks. ^1677) 159 They us’d to 
he So extasi'd. .iLs. .to tear their g.armciils. 1646 G. Danikl 
Poems Wk.s. 118781 I. 12 My Iilo«.>d was Conal, and my 
Hreath was Ice, Extasied from all Sence, to thinke, etc. 
1670 Conclave wherein Clem. VIII elected Pope 9 They 
wore cxta.sied with distractions. 

1 2 . intr. To behave as in an ecstasy. Ohf 

1636 W. Drnny in .‘inn. Duhrensia (1877) 15 With seem- 
ing bcoing, yet not .seeing cye.s . . he cxtasios. 

3 . (runs. To raise to a high stale of feeling ; to 
fill with transport ; now esp. to delight intensely, 
enrapture. Chiefly in pass. ; see Kcstasied. 

1624 Heywoop Captives v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV,^ "il’hou 
with these woonls hast extasyde my sowlc, 1631 — Pair M. 
of West I. Ii. i. Wks. 1874 11. 281, J cannot but wonder why 
any fortune .should make a man ecstasied. ttho Ckarac^ 
Italy 89 She would extasy a foreino.r with the sight of her 
stately fabricks. 1864 Nbalb Seaton. Poems 251 Hrcathlcss 
with haste and ecstasied with joy. 1874 T. H khuv Madding 
Crowd 1 1. XX. 932 The crowd was again ecstasied. 

Ecstatic (ckslw'tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. •«- 
ararnr^Y, f. stem ifrerra-. See Ecstasy sb, and -lo.] 
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1. Of the nature of trance, catalepsy, mystical 
absorption, stupor, or frenzy (see Ecstasy sb . i, 2, 

; accompanied by or producing these conditions. 
Of persons ; Subject to experiences of this kind. 

^2630 Milton Fassion 43 There doth niy soul, .sit Injpcn- 
sive trance . . and ecstatic fit. 26^ C. Lkslik Snale in Grass 
(cd. 2' a86 The Quakers . during these E-vtatick years . . 
were not in a Solid Condition. 2718 Poi'E /C/ awtf 3159 In 
trance extatic may thy p^ngs be drowned. 26x4 Scott 
/.//. 0/ Isles 11. x.\x, Convulsions Of eMatic trance. >8ax 
Joanna BAii,i.irs Metr, Lcg.^ Colnm, xxvii. 97 The banded 
Priest’s ecstatic art. x8^ K. Vaughan Mystics 1 . 

()3 In the ecstatic state, individuality, niemoiy, time, sp.'ice 
. .all vanish. 

2. Of tlie nature of ecstasy or exalted feeling; 
characterized by, or producing intense emotion (now 
cluetly pleasurable emotion b Of peTSons : Subject 
to rapturous emotion. (See Kchtasy sb, 4.'! 

1664 If. Mokb Apoloi^y 503 Currii^d quite away in an 
Kcstatick fit of I.ovc aiul Joy and traiisportin,;; Admiration. 
*749 FiI’-i.imng Tom Jonos xviii. xi, Mn*. Miller .. burst 
fovth into the mo.sl ecstatic thanksgivings to Heaven. 276a 
Eai.conkr iship'.or, i. sfio He quivers in extatic pain. 1813 
H. & J. Smith Honu e in Ton>i, 43 'I'hy Newgate thefts im- 
part ecstatic plr-a.snir. 1870 l.bs«.M‘.Li /./'//m/r vii. 24 She. 
tiad thrown lier.vjlf in ecstatic idolatry ai the feet of the 
hero of Caprerji. 1878 'I ait it Sri.s^ AHr t/nsicn Univ, i. 
§ 27. 45 Minds of a visionary and ecstatic nature. 

3. absol. (jua.'ii'.r/^ rare. 

2748 Richardson L'lnrhsn nKrij III. 25 'I'he man indeed 
at limes Is ail upon the ecsiaiic. 

B. sb. 1. One who is subject to fits of ecstasy 
(see Echtasv sb, 2 , 

x 6|M (f.MJDicN Tears of Ch, 9'm tD.) Old llcrctiiiks and 
idle Kcstaticks. 1879 IlAioNr.-Ooui.D II. 100 A 

SW.TITT1 of.. ec*^lalii.:s .. .spread over the ounnlry. 18., 
I’uocrou in Cycl, Si, 1 . 433 The childhood and youtli of 
an ec.static. 

2. pi. Sarcastically used for: Utterances in a 
state of ecstasy or trans])ort ; transports, 

28x9 IlvKoN 'Juau Ml. .vi, Daiiltr’s more abstruse ecsfatics 
Meant to personiry tin.* inailicmatir.s. 1865 Sat. Rev. 1 1 N ov. 
6]6 Kcstalic-<> again, might be .spared. 

• irEcsta'tica. [mod.L.,f. asproe.] :.Sec quot.) 

2870 (!aki‘i.mkm Men/ Thys. n. xix. 689 ‘Ekslatica*:,’ i. e. 
femarefi of .strongly Kinotiunal tern per, Tiiient, who fell into 
a stale of profotHal Reverie. 1883 .Salmon in A’cv. 

Oct. 521 .Abbe Clocquet was able to consult an ccsLilica of 
his acquaint ill ICC. 

Ecata'tical, a, arch. [f. Ecstatic + Ai..] 

la’STATIC. 

1600 O. Fi'.. R,'pl. Libel \. ii. 43 Let this lnn.itirall or ex- 
tnticall frier, .forberin? to bra-ge. 26x3 I’uKCiiAs 111, 

XV. 3M0 At the sulemiie of T’oIIoii.t thri.se sacinl .scr- 

uaius woiimicd each other in an c.xiaiioall fuiic.^ i6ia-$ 
Hr. Hall Coniempl. .M, T. iv. xii. (17961 III. 917 This was 
not Abraham’s nr Iclihu's cxiatical sleep, a 1656 Hr. liAt i. 
in Spurgeon Trms, Dav. l*s. cxiiv, 3 David's rapture, ex- 
prus-.ed in an ec.xratic.d (lueslioii ofsHiIden wonder, a 1678 
WuOLtiii-.Ar* i/oly A/ivV/c (lyfii' iS6 ( J races ., whicli some, 
saints of (Jod enjoy in cxtatical. . nipliircs. 2678 Nokkis 
(.'oil. .W.sr. ''1699) '/yj l''..xtatic.al love .. coni inn.'diy c.Trrie.s 
me out lo ('lOud witlioul myself. x68x Veros J'r. Rranee s 
If he lliinlis what he saye.s will lie njjoited in (he Kings 
hearing .. he grows alinosi Kcstatical. 

Hence Ecsta*tlcally in an ecstatic m.anner; 
in ;i .state of ccsl:i.sy. .Also t 
ecstatic condition. 

X664 H. Mohk Synopsis Proph. -,•()} .Simken rapturously 
and eciilaticidly. 1667 P/v. Dial. ii. § 14 11713’ ilt* 
Madness is nutfiing else but an F.LStalic:dni ss of the Soul. 
1809 W. InviNti tiiSoi' 6 ; The Dulcii discoverers 

..made certain of the natives iiiosl ei;i;laUcalJy drunk. 
1834 9 I.ANDou huag. L'onv. 0846) IJ. 6, I would . .f.\tati- 
cally shed the last drop of iriy blotnl for His Holiness, 
X883 spectator 8 Aiig. 1047 Rlackwood . . rejoices ecstati- 
cally .. over the downf.dl of the (iladsiune Government. 

t E catatize, 7^ Obs. rare. [f. Ec.stat-io f-iZE.] 
trans. To throw into an ec.stasy, ecstasize. 

26^Gaytos Ju'st. Notes iv. viii. 222 He stood extatir’il 
at that Picture. 

(I Ectasia* (ektri'/iu '. Pathol, [mod. I.., as if 
a. Cir. *lKTaaia, f. as next, on the analogy of duai- 
cBrjaiaf etc.] .\ dilatiilion. A synonym of 
Ankuihbw. (.?)>4 Soc. /.t\K\) 

2876 tr. ITag/h-r’s (Sen. Pathol, sqg Bronchial ectasias 
with intact or ulcerated mucous membrane. 

II E'Ctasis. [mod.L., a. Cir. tKraais, f. iXTUPfiv, 
f. iK out i^reiveiv tu stretch.] 

1. (Sec quot.) 

2706 Phillii's, p.eiasis. Extension or Stretching out. In 
Grammar Eigure whereby a short Syllable i% extended 
or made long. 2725 in Kkksly. 1722 xSoo in 11 aili.y ; and 
in mod. Diels. 

2. I^alhol. Any morbid condition characterized 
by a state of dilatiition. {Syd. Soc. J.ex.) 

Ectonic (ckte nik), a. [f. (ir. i/eTr.v-^s strained, 
f. i/cruP€iu to stretch out -1- -)<;.] Epithet applied 
to the phenomena, otherwise called ‘mesmeric’ 
or hypnotic, considered as produced by a stale of 
strained attention. 

x88a GA. Times 17 Feb. X04 MaiufeHt.ations .. psychic, 
biological, odylic, cctcnic. 

Eoteron, >onio, bad forms of ErnKRON, -onic. 

2873 Mivamt Elem, Aunt. vii. 337 The common term 
E^tcron is applied to both structures. 2881 — Cat 97 
The teeth, .in part are ecteronic. 


Sctetlimoid (ekte'^moid), a, [f. Kcro^ -i- P'.Tif- 
Motii.] ‘ A term for the prefrontal of the fish, or 
of the lateral ethmoidal mass, with upper and 
middle lurbinals in man ' {Syd, Soc, Lcx.\. 

x88a Pakkich in Trans. Linn, Soc. II. 111. 171 This is the 
prefrontal or ecLcthinoid Ibonc], 

II Ecthlipsis (ekjili'psis). Prosody, [mod.!.., a. 
Or. tKOKtiffts, f. ite6\i0civ, f. In oi\t y to rub, 

squeeze.] (See quot. 1880.) 

2657 J, Smiiti Afyst. S Act. 175 lCcthHp.si.s . . a striking 
out. It is a figuri: of Prosotlia, esj*coially when (Ml with 
his vowel is taken aumy, the next word beginning with a 
vowel. 2678 ill Pnii.i.ips. 2715 in Kf.r.sky. x88o Uohy 
Srhikd Lat. Cr. § 941 Ect/t/ips/s, crushing out, in verse, of 
a .syll.ihlc ending in m before an ensuing vowel. 

II Ecthyjna (ekjoi'mab Pathol. [mod.L., a. 
(Ir. 4'A'0u/ia, f, inOvuv * to break out as heat or 
humours’ (Liddell &. Scott). ‘ lly some it is looked 
upon as I he same as Impetigo' Soc. J.ex,'). 

1834 M. Good Study 0/ .Med. (ed. 4) iV\ 497 In Ecthyma 
the pustules are siddum nuineruus. ^ 

ileiice Ecthy'matoiifl a. 

x86t PuMSTiiAti t^en. Dis. 11879' 359 The ertliymatoiK 
form i.s iiuihiiig mure than a chancroid. 

EctO" '.e'klr>), repr. (Ir. c/rro, -stem of Ihtvs adv., 
outside; employed as comb, form in many eom- 
jiounds of iiKxl. formation, as E cto-blast [Gr. 
/iAairruT sprout], see quot. S^oto-oaloa neal a., 
.sec quot. and ('alcankai.. fi oto-co ndyloid [(Ir. 
Kovbvkoi knuckle + -oni], sec fpiot. Eioto-ou nei- 
form a.y see quot. and (Jt kkiform. B'ctocyflt 
[tlr. Kv<sT~i^ qwtit. and Cyst. Ecto- 

derm [(-Ir. Sep/ict skill], the outer layer of the 
bl:istod.;riii, also called epiblast\ also, a term ap- 
jilicti to the outer layer of the boily of the Ctelente- 
rata; hence Ectode rmal rr.. Ectode'rmlo a. 
Bxto-me tatarso [mod.l.,. metatarsus the bones 
between the tarsus anti the toes], sec quot. for 
Ecto-calcancal. E cto-pa raslte, see (juot. iS(»i ; 
luaici; E oto-parasi tlc a. E'otoplaexn [(.Ir. 
irAdrr/ta something iiioulilcd or lormcd], see quot. ; 
hence E ctopla smic a. E^oto-pro ctous a. [Gr. 
vpwKTus anus, nmip], lK!longing lo the lutoprotla, 
an order of I’olyzoa having the antes outside the 
mouth lcntacle.s. E oto-pte ryffoid a. [see I’tkiiv- 
(lOlij], see (luot, Exto-oarc. Zool. [Gr. oti/'L 
trapK-uv llcshj, the outer transparent sarcode'l.a)er 
of certain rhi/.opods, such as the Amadia. Ecto- 
sto'sls [on the analogy of Gr, f^oaTatTis, f. barlnv 
lione], an external growth of bone. Sotosoon 
{pi. -a) [Gr. fu/oF animal], see quot. 

1864 Wi'UM tK, Re/o-blust, tlic Membrane composing tlie 
w.tIIs of a cell. t8^ OwKN in ( in. Sc. u. i86«»i II. 74/2 
'I'herc ;tr« ihn't; caiearie.'il pruccsscs . . the thinl, called 
*' ot;toc:ilcaiii.;d ’, from behind the eclocondyloid cavity and 
the ectoinelalarM*. /bid. 7.1/1 'ITie *' cctoi.oiidyluid ’ Miifra’c. 
Jbid. 6S/a A siiudlcr osMclif. .it. ihf ccUM Uneifonu *. 1873 
MivAkf Elem. Anaf. v. 208 'I'lie ccto-«Tinoiform may 
nuirniously iireponeler.ite over the oilier cuneiforms as in 
the Horse. x8^ .Ithencnm 2 } th t. 536/1 Each individual 
of a coU*ny of l’v>ly/oa i> eticata-d in a cell known as tlic 
’ectocyst. x86i J. k.(; RHi>NK .Man. An/m. Rittgd., Cutevt. 

II 'I'he *cclodeiTii giowin.!;; fit*ni within outwards. 1879 u . 
t/'Urke/s IlvoI. Plan I. iii. 67 I he upper germ-layer, from 
which the outer skin and the llesli proceed, Huxley naiii'-d 
Eiclo-denn, or Outer layer. 2877 IIuxLicv An.tt. In-;’. An. 
i. 55 'riic Vcloilcrmal cells constiiutc iliccpidmiiison deron'. 
2877 1 '’o.sii:r Tevt-l’k. Phv.’iiid. iii. 74 'I'he junction of IIm‘j 
* et loilerniic muscular pnxes*. (in ltydra\ with the Ix/dy 
of its cell. i86x Hoimk ir. Moqnin - TatuUm 11. vi. 991 
Th'ise I'arasitcs which derive ilieir nourishment from the 
skin . . li.avc . . been nutried . . * Eci.oi*.irasite.s. 2877 fbixi i v 
. inai. hn\ An. iv. 192 Halatro lis j an 1 ctoparasitc, upon 
«iligorliy;lous Aimclids. 1870 RoLi-i:.‘iTON Anint. Life 
Iiilrod. 42'J'lic Myxiiioids. .are. ,*trto p,Trasilic. 1S83 Is. 
Ady ill Nnoivi. 15 June 355 2 Its f Auui;lia's| jelly like norly 
liocoincs faintly parcelled out into an outer firm (*cv.'.,pliisml 
anil an inner .soft ;cndopla.smi layer. x88a Vinfs .'iachs' Hot. 
583 Two cells . . scjiar.atcd . . by an "ccloplasinir layer . . of 
protoplasm. 1877 Hcxi.i-v Anaf. tuv. An, viii. 460 'I'he 
characteristic uolypide of the ^ecToprorions iVilyzoa is a 
•Structure deyclopi'd from the cy.siid. 1871 Miv.mit Elem. 

A nat. 131 'I'he bony palate may be enriched by the addition 
..of two cxtr.a bones, the '"eclo-pterygoid and the eiilo- 
pterygoid. 1877 Hl'xi.kv ,\nat. Inv. An. ii. 94 Hencalh 
this lies a thick conical layer C'cctos.ircldislingiiislvcl by its 
clearness and firuiiicss from the semifluid central siibstanrc 
(cndosaic*. x86o Maynk Kxfi. Le.v., '^Ecto^uwit, a general 
term for those piirasitic insects . . that infest the surface, or 
external part of the lK»dy, in distinction from the l''ntozoa. 

II EctO*pia. Pathol. [motl.L. ectopia, f. Gr. 
iKToit-of, ndj. f. Ik out f Tfbr-«v place.] ' Displace- 
ment ; anomaly of situ.atioii or relation * (.S]yi/. Soc. 
J.e.X.). 1847 in (Irak:; and in mod. Diets, 

it Eotro*;pion, -nm. Pathol. [mod.L. 
piuMiy Gr. c/fT/HJiriov, f. Ik out 1 rpiirsiv lo turn ] 
•An outward bending; esix'cially applied to the 
condition in which the eyelid folds on itself, .so 
that the conjunctival surface becomes external ; 
eversion of tlie eyelid' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2685 CooKK .\farro7v of Chtrurg. (c<l. 4' ri. § iii. 154 Ec- 
tropion is when the lower cytlid is fallen down. 2736 in 
Bailky. 2752 in CiiAMULRs C>r/. 2875 II.Walton Eye 
697 Ectropmin is common in the under, and very uncuinnion I 
ill lh« iipi>cr eyelid. 2878 T. Brvant Praei. Surg. J. 343 | 
Ectropion signifies an everted condition of the lid. 


Ectrotio(cklr#» tik\ a. Med. [ad. Gr. iurporriKhs 
pertaining to abortion, ttenrpwffKuv to miscarry.] 
‘ Term formerly applied lo medicines and agent.s 
which cause aU)rtion of the foetus. Also applied 
to medicines or modes of treatment which tcml 
to produce the abortion or sudden cutting short 
of a disease’ (.SW. .Soc. Ia:x.). 

x866 A. Flint Trine. (1880) 1039 TJic local treatment 
I 'm ^;lIlilIl pox) cml)r.n:c.s inca.suics to render the cruptinn 
ahoriivc on (he face, or to prevent the disfigiimtiun caused 
b^jittine. The irvntmcnt for this end is called cclrolic. 

EotylotiC (eklilp tik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
Gr. iKtvXajriKla, f. ^/rruAd-ciF, recorded in sense cif 
J swell out into a callus’, but here t.iken as mean- 
ing ‘ to remove warts’, f. Ik out + rvkos wart.] 
(See quots.) 

2736 Bailky, Ectyloticks. rt-medio'^ proppr to r.onsume ai^d 
e.'it ofl cnlliis's, warts anj other t xeiCM.enfcs found on the 
fle'.li. 2753 CiiAMitKKS ( J'( 7 . .Sft//. 1B47 t?KAu: Eeiyiotii. 

h.'iving it letideni'y lo remove callosiiics or indurnlions of 
the. .skin. 1864 in Wlusilr, 

Ectypal (e klipiil), a. [f. next + -Ab.] Of i»r 
perlaiuiiig to an ect\pc ; of the nature ol .in ectype 
or copy ; opposed to archetypal. 

264a R. C. Union ofi'/itist \ ( h. 3 Matcri.'dl thing.s arc 
hni Ki'typAll Rcsi-.inbkun.cs .'uid Iniitaiions of .s)iiiituull 
tliint's. 111711 Ki-.n Ilyinnoth. Wks. 1721 111 . . -33 Eiilypn’ 
.Sah-in lure i.s in their Eye, I ht; Mmlfl of An'iielyp.Tl on 
high. 1845 CoKuiK Theol. in Emycl. Metnp. 857/1 Acoininon 
divisloiiluf '] li(totii,p'|. .used Ui be. .1, Archclyparrheoloyy, 

. .9, Ei:iyi)al,. .dei ive«l liom the foniur. 

Ectype (e kt.^ipb [atl. Gr. (ktvvov, mut. of 
iKTvnoi woiked in relief, f. tK out 4 Tuiro4- liguie.] 
'I'l. An impre.ssion (in wax, clay, etc.) of .1 
or med.il. ? Obs. in lit. sense. 

x66a Phii i.ii’s J’ref, httype. a thini; taken out of anolhcf 
Copy. 2697 Evki.yn Numhm. v. i/i JSent the Eciypeof 
a Medal Ui Sir Rolit. Cotton. 2752 in CiiAMUKits Cyei. 

b. //;■•. 2V copy, repioduetioii ; csp. :is opposed 
to archetype, or prototype. 

2646 J. Hall Poems i. 48 'rhine own erlype Brownrigyr. 
169a Blvi KLLV Disc. Dr. Crisp ii> It is iiii ICrlypc or 
Exeinphli' atiou of the Everliisling Gusennnt. 2690 Lot kl 
It urn. Vnd. II. xxxi. 21a 1 In; Com|>l'.:.v Idea.', of Sub 
.stances are Ec typos, I iopics loo; but not perl'iM’t one.s. 2721 
Wf)i.i.Asii)N Relig. Nat. iii. 53 The true eclypes of their 
origiri.Tls. 2846 Sir W. Hamii.ion in RrUfs U'ks. 771 'lb 
suliordiiiute . . (he prototype to the cctypi;, 

2. Anhit. An object in relievo or embossed. 

2876 (iwii.r An /tit. Glas.s. 

Ectypography (ektipp gr.ifi '. [f. ( A.Urvno-s 
(see I'.tTvri;) \ •ypa(f»ia a writing] (.Soc quot.) 

1870 FAiHMoi.r Dill. I'erms Art s.v., A mode of etLliiiig 
by W’hith tin; lines at e raised on the pLiie iira*;ail of .sunk 
in. ibid. 170 tiu ciTy;poj.irapliyJ the ligbl.s are etelnd-m 
and the lines of the de-ign left stunding in ndiiT, similar to 
I ho letters of ty|)e- founder. s. 

Ii Ecu i.Vk//). [Kr. : originally ‘shield ’ L .tr//- 
ium ; according lo Litire so culled ht:c.iuse it bore 
on one face j; lleiirs-dc-Iis, like a lieraldic .shield.] 

A Trench silver coin ; cornmordy regaitled as 
C'juiv.ileiJt to the English ‘crown’. Now u.sed in 
Fiance as .1 name for the ftve^liauc piece. 

'riio vvlalioM of the feu lo the livre. and its m.lu.il valu« . 
varied grcally diU'vrtait pt-riods, Tlnae. was idso a >.'oM 
ci'.u, similarly vari.ilih: in nominal and ai tn.d value. 

2704 /vry'ri/ 18 June in Loud, f/ira. No. 4099/1 
Ecu’s of l''rancc, nr Silver T.i wi.s. .I'oui Sliillings and Si\ 
Pciu c. 1875 Jkvon.s.IA'*/*^ .xii. 145 'I'he coinage of iJcils . . 
li.Trl Iwcn h‘fl iinrestrir.tcd. 

tEculee. Obs. rare [OF. ccitlcCt ad. 1 
etjuuicus rack, dim. of a] uus horse.] i.See quot. ) 
1483 Caxton Gold. lag. ijv'/j An insiinnii nt naimd roiih;*. 
of which two endcs .si<.iiir.l<; on iIjc gioiiiid ainl ii npwaid 
lyke Say III Andirw.s crossc. 

Ecumonauy, -in, -icaJ, -icity : set? (E« i?.mkn . 
Ecaema ( c kz/'ina I. Pathol. [Gr. h 

IkI^*; cat y f. \k out -*■ {i. CIV to boil.] ‘ An acute, 01 
chronic, non-contagious, siitqde iufl.iininalion ol 
the skin, chaiaeleii.'cd by the presence ol itching 
j)ajnilcsand vesicles whicli discharge n serous fluiti, 
or dry up’ (Spd. .Soc. Lex. ,. I lieie.ne many kinds 
of eczema ; a lorm occuning in cattle {/•.. eptsooD- 
ettm), is known ,is ‘the loot .iinl mouth disease . 

2753 t’liAMMr.KS (ycl. Sapp., Er:nna, i\. name /pvvn by thr 
anlii nl pliysiciaiis, i.> any liery piisliilc on the skin. 1884 
.S/. 'ynmes'.s Gas. .;4 Apr 5 Animals . . may coninuinicali 
disirasi:. .tliniiKh .Mill MJihrrinu Inmi «</ciria themselves. 

Hence Boae matons a., Ecze matouBly adv. 

1869 /’rti'/ Malt G. 19 < )«:!.. 4 A family drank the milk 
Ifi-Miii a COW' having the fool and iiioiifh di-seaise] iindiUitcd. 
anil are now Mifferin^ from an ecs'emaiou.s condition of the 
lij)S ton^-iie, and paliiic. 1876 I 'luring Dis. Skin 165 'I he 
ccAMiiatously dista:a‘d li.ssues. 

tEd. /r. (dn. tare. Only in superl. edist or 
eddist. [Of uncertain origin ; it has been identi- 
fied with the OE. rW happy (cf. Earn, Eadnkhb;. 
but the latter appears lo be a bpiirious word 
evol ved from coi nipt readings. Perh. ed\d ]isi may 
be a scribal error for oddi.dy which occurs elsewhere 
in the poem.] ? Distinguished in war. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 5324 Errulcs, jrat Iioiierable, edisl of 
my knifthtes. tbuC .5950 I'-cior . . eddist of knlKhtCR. 

prefix y OE. if//---01iG. itia. id- (MGH. 
ite^y //-, mod.Ci. dial. /V-), ON. /Of-, Goth. /</•, 
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-ED. 


again, backwards ( » L. rc-). Frequent in OE, ; 
a few examples survived into ME. j see EoboTE, 
Eixittow, Kohaij>e. 

-ed, sujffijc ^ the formative of the pa. pple. of 
wk. vbs., had in OK. the forms W, -«//, W (*«r 0 , 
wlieie the vowel represents (though not with iini- 
fonn consistency) the thematic sumx characteristic 
of tlie class to which the vb. belongs ; the ppl. 
suffix proper Ix'ing -// :~OTcut. -</(?-:—() Aryan -to- ; 
cf. Cir. vbL adjs. in -ros, and L. pplc.s. in -ttts. in 
some OE. vbs. the suffix is addevl iiunicdiately to 
the root-syllable, and therefore appears without 
preceding vowel as -if, or after a voiceless cons, 
as -t ; e. g. in seaU Solo, f. siUan to Sell, hkt 
llouoHT, f. byc^an to Huv. In ME. the several 
vowelled forms of the suffix (where they were not 
contracted) were levelled to -<•</ (-ii/, -yd), and 
this -cd is in most cases still retained in writing, 
although the pronimc. is now normally vowelless 
(d), or after voiceless cons. (t\ as in r£i/W(reHb<l'', 
hoped (h^Bpt). 'I’he full pronunc. (ed) regularly 
oi:cuTS in ordinary speech only in the endings 
-Ud, -ded\ but it is fretjuenlly required by the 
metre of verse, ami is still often u-^ed in the public 
reading of the Bible and the l.ilnrgy. A few 
w'ords, such as blessed, cursed, beloved, which are 
famili.ar chiefly in religious use, have e.scapcd the 
general tendency to contraction when used as 
adjs. ; and the adjectival use of learned is dis- 
tinguished by its pronunc. (Lvaned ) from its use 
as simple pple. (lojiid). From i6th to iSth e. the 
suffix, when following a voiceless cons, (preceded 
by a cons, or a shf)rt vowel), was often wTitten 
ill accordance with the pronunc., as in jtwipt, 
wkipt, slept. 'I'hi.s is .still practised by some 
writers, but is not now in general u.se. Where, 
however, a long vowel in the vb.-st<Mn is shortened 
in the pple., as in crept, slept, the spelling with -/ 
is universal. Some jiples. have a twofold spell- 
ing, according as the vowel is .shortened or not in 
pronunc. ; e.g. leapt .Icjjt), and leaped ( 1/pt). 

In several other classes of insLanecs the -ed of early ME. 
has undergone .subsequent contr.iciioti lin the inilotjiecl 
forms, liowevcr, this process hjul already benun in ( )E..^ : 
e. g. liie endin;;s -ded, -ted became .(/•//, -A/, as in Hifid, 
mod. for OE. hhWedlse.^ *•/{/, nu)d. set, rv»r 

OE. sett'd >st:c Skt ?'.); .sftcr t, », r, the ending -ded hiis 
often become .as in gilt, smt, girt ; and in certain cases 
/, w, n at the end of a verlj-slcin rau.se tho Milfix -ed to he- 
come d, as in $pHt, unkempt, burnt. 'I’liese contractions 
(Kcur only in the older words of the language, and many 
of the word.s in wliicli they arc found luavc parallel forms 
without contraction, in most ca.scs with some difference of 
meaning or iis«. I’he .Sc. form of -ft/ is ■/V, with which cf, 
such early ME',, forms :is A«i'w//«i 7 named, i-cennet crowned, 
tlumyh these belong chiefly to extreme southern dialects. 

2. riic suffix Wits (chiefly in iflh, ifith, and 
17th e.) added to .adapted forms of L. pples., 
the intention being to assimilate these words in 
torin to the n.ativc words which they resembled in 
function; e.g. acquis lied, situated, versed {sine'. 
.Similaily, the ppl. adj.s. in -ate, ad. L. -dtus, emn- 
raon in moil, scientitlc nomenclature, h.avc usually 
parallel form.s in without difTcrence in mcan- 
ing; e.g. bipinnaie{d ], dentate^d). 

3. Tt is possit)le that some of the adjs, formed 
by the addition of -ed to sKs. may be examples of 
this suffix rather than of -ed-. The npparetil in- 
stances of this which can be traced hack to (.)E., 
however, are found to belong to the latter. 

-edf OE.- ede - OS. -bdi (not rejircscnted 

elsewhere in Tent., though ON. had adjs. .simi- 
larly f. sbs., with ppl. form and i- umlaut, as 
eyed, hynrdr horned) OTeut.lype -odjo-, is 
appended to sbs. in order to form adjs. connoting 
the posses.sion or the presence of the attribute or 
thing expressed by the sb. 'Ehe function of the 
.suffix is thus identical with that of the Lat, ppl. 
suffi.x -tus Rs Used in caudiitus tailed, auntus 
eared, etc. ; and it is po.ssible that the Teul. -bitjo- 
rnay originally have been f. -tido- (.st^e -Enl), the 
suffix of pa. pples. of vbs. in - 6 jan fornicrl upon 
sbs. In mod. ling., and even in M E., the form affords 
no means of di.«ttingiii.shing between the genuine 
examples of this suffix and those ppl. adjs. in -kd t 
which are ultimately f. sbs. through unrecorded 
vbs. Examples that have come flown from f)IC. 
are /VwfV'f/:— ( )E. hrinp^ede, hooked hikede, 
etc. 'Ihc suffix is now added without restrictifiri 
to any sb. from which it is de.sircil to form an arlj. 
with the sense * po.sses.sing, provided with, char- 
act crixed l>y’ (sornelhing) ; e.g. j(n toothed, hooted, 
wooded, moneyed, cultured, diseased, jaundiced, 
etc., and in ]»arasynthelic derivatives, as dark- 
eyc.d. set'cn- hilled, leatheip-aproncd, etc. In bigoted, 
i robbed, dogged, the suffix has a vaguer meaning. 


((Trouiidless objections have been made to the use 
of such words by writers ignorant of the history 
of the language : see quot.) In pronunciation 
this suffix follows the same rules as -xi) l. 

*779 JfoiiNsoM Ciray Wks. I V. 302 There has of late arisen 
a pr.iciice of giving to adjectives tlcrivcd from substantives, 
the teriiituatioii of participles : such as the * cultured 'plain 
. . but I was sorry to see in the lines of a scholar like Gray, 
the ' honied ‘ .spring. 1838 Coi.F.nioOE (1836) 171, 

I regret to we that vile .and barbarous vocable talrntcd .. 
The formation of a participle passive from a nonn is a liceuce 
that nothing btu a very ficcuiiar felicity can excuse. 

Sdacioua (AI^eJos), a. [f. L. eddd- (nom. edax), 
f. edi^re to eat + -od 8 .] 

1 . Of or relating to eating ; devoted to eating, 
voracious. Now chiefly humorous. 

1839 I. Tayi.ob Enthus. viii. 199 Our . . high-toned irrila- 
bility, cd.acious appetites, and pan ipered roast it 11 1 ions. 1B65 
Caki.vlk Prtidk. Gt. HI. ix. viii. 135 Who shall jndg»t 
liiiii tran.soendetit King of eiL'icioiis E'lunkics. rSM K. 
C'tiAMRKR.s Esn. Ser. it. i8a His edacious peculiarities - 
whether, .he whs. .most p.artial to lamb or turkey, 
b. fig. Greedy, eager. 

1865 Caki.yi.f. E'rrdk. Gt. V. xiii. v. 62 These words Hynd- 
ford listened to with an cd.acious solid countenance. t866 
— Rem in. n88tt 1. 259 A hardy little figure, of edacious 
enci jjetic phy.siognomy. 

2 . Said ol time. (After 1 .. lempus edcLx rerum.) 
1819 H. IlcsK Ranquet i. 372 Edacious Time has all his 

works consumed. i86a^ Lowklc Uighyiv P. Ser. 11. 31 Con- 
cord Hridge hail long since 3'iclded to the cdartoiis tooth 
ol Time. 186s Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4 lidacioiis 1 'iine too 
visilily devours her last charm. 

Edacity (/die siti). [f. as prec. 4 - -ty.] 

1 . 'I'hc quality of being edacious ; capacity for 
e.ating; good jippctite. Now chiefly humorous. 

x6a6 B.xcon Sylvn § 97a 1 'hc Wolf is a Beast f>f gre.'U 
Edacitic and r)i.sgc.stion. 1633 P. Ei.fichkk Purple Isl. n. 
xxxix, If those pijiCH windings.. Should not retrain tiMj 
nutch edacitie. 1684 tr. lionet's Merii. Cowpil. xviii. fir 3 
E'dricity in the Small Pox is usu.ally an ill Sign. 28x3 Nt-so 
Month. Mag. V'll. 335 He hjw vivacity', etlacity, and bi- 
bacily. 1854 Badiiam Halieut. 516 Ulysses’ edacity i.s com- 
petently attcstcil in the ( )dy.sKt:y. 

t 2 . Corrosive quality, destructive power. Obs. 
1657 Tomi INSOM Kenous Dhp. 146 l.cst^ the noxiou.s 
quality of the air or edacity of heat .spoyl tlu'ir qualities. 

+ Eda‘d, fwA Obs. [Cf. Ad.M), a 1)01), Eddd, 
Eo.M), ICcoi).] 

1710 Rrit. Apollo III. 28 i/f Add and edtui h only a 
mincing of by G d. 

Zidaphodont (e*duf<xlfatt), a. Paltmtl, [ad. 
mod.I.. cdaphoiius i^-cniont-), f. CIr. c^ai/ms floors 
bSom, bSbur-ov tooth ; the name was given by Buck- 
land on account of the shaj)© of the teeth.] 

A fish of the fo.ssil genus Jidaphodus, remains 
of which arc fouml in depo.siU ranging from the 
Oetaoeous to the Eocene, 
iB$4 Owkn in Gin.. Sc. (c 1865) II. 97/1 The cylindrical 
dental inasseii of the. .ed.'iphodoiit fishes. 

tZi'dbote. Obs. rare. [f. Ed- *e Boot 
Restitution, amend.s, satisfiiclion. 

^13x5 .Shomfha.m 31 Penauncr. hc:th mnneres thre, Thor^ 
sor^i:, schryftc, and cilbolc. Ih/d. 3<) Waiinc man hy.s re.* 
pentaunt i-schrivc, He schold don ciUm^ic. 

11 Edda (C‘da). [ON.; usually idoiitified with 
PMda the name of the great-grandmother in the 
ON. poem ‘ Kigslml’ (see Vtgf. and Rowell Corpus 
Poet. Bor. 11 . 514) ; others consider it to lx.* f. odr 
poetry.] The name given to two distinct Icelandic 
books : 

ft- By Icelandic poets of 15th c. applied to a misccll.'incous 
hnndliook to Icvl. p«jctry, ctmtaining prosodic and gram- 
matical I realises, with quotations .-ind prow paraphrases of 
myths from old poems. This work (|Kir!ly written by tho 
Lad.'indic bistorian .Siiorre Sturluson c 1230) has since 1642 
b'*on commonly callcil Snorrc’.s E",dda, or the Voungcr or 
Prose E:dda. 

b. A cidloction (made c 1200) of ancient ON. pi>cms on 
mythical and tradirional subjects. The names HCldcr or 
Poetic liddii', 'EdiUi t>f Sanmind', we.re applied to thi.s 
work by Uiorn of .Skarils.'!, wh»» erroneously ascribed its 
compilation to the Icelandic hi.storian Sa;mnnd (rf. ii33>. 

1771 Maci>hkrson fntrod. Hist. tit. Hrit. t8o Neither 
d«?e-s the. Islnndic Edda. .supply that defect. 1840 Carlyle 
//I’ m jr (18581 196 Eilila, .1 word of uncertain etymology, is 
thought to .signify Ancestress. 1866 Reader j Mar. 221/2 
'I hc Elrler (or Poetic) Edda i.s a volume id’ very old mytho- 
logical and heroic laj-s, 1875 Wiiitnkv Life Lang. x. 181 
'I’he lOdda is t he purest and most abuixiant source of know- 
ledge for primitive Germanic conditions. 

Mcncc fidda'lOf B*ddio a., of or pertaining to 
the Eddas; resembling the contents of the E(lda.s. 

1868 G. Si Ki'HFNs Runic Mon. 1 . Introd. 41 No Eddie; or 
other M.’inun ripis. .are older tlmn. .the 13th centurj*. X884 
A then, runt 30 Aug. 267/1 Africtni and Aastniri.m inytli.s al- 
most an Eddaic . . may be quoted. 1883 Vri;K. 81 Powki.l 
Corp. Poet. fior. 1 . loi 'I’hcrc are not one but many my tho* 
iDjdvs in the Elddic poems. 

Eddas, var. of Ei)I)oe.s. 

Edder (e'rl.->j), sb. Obs. cxc. dial. Also H-q 
oather. [Of doubtful etymology ; some have 
identified it with OE. eotior, enclosure ^ OIIG. 
etar, ON. jatfarr edge, border.] Osiers, ha/cl- 
rods, or other light flexible wood, used for inter- 
l.acing I he .stakes of a hedge at the top. Also in 
Stake and edder{e.ather) fence. Hence B‘dd«r v. \ 
also ether, tram, to interlace or bind (a hedge) 


at the top with osiers, etc. X'dderiuiT vbl, sb., 
a. the action of the verb ; b. coner. the materials 
used in the operation. 

[lieotvuif 1038 Mearas . . on flet teoii in under eoderati. 
aiooo H' anderer (Gr.-Wi\\ckcr) 77 Stondad . . hryi)ge da 
eder.is.] X5S3 Fitziiehii. //usb.i is 6 Whan thou haste made 
thy hedge and eddered it well, than take thy m.'ill agayne 
and dry ue do wne thy edderinges. 1577 T u.sse k // mb. xxxiii. 
11878) 73 Save edder and stake, strong hedge to make. 2664 
.SpKLMAN Gloss. s.v. Etitrckartta, Atigli ..hoc ipsum the 
edar and cthar appellantes. I7a< Bmadlev Earn, Diet. II. 
s.v. Quickset, Ewddcr . . is to hind the Top of the Stakes in 
with some small lung Poles, or Sticks 011 each Side. 1784- 
x8x 5 A. VuuNCi Ann. Agric. VII. 25 The stake and vathcr 
fence, for new made fcnce.s is the cheapest. 1805 R. W. 
Dickw'n Pract. Agric. (1807) H. 626 Hurdlc.s, fagots, 
Stakes and edders. 1863 Mokton Cyel. Agric. Gloss, 
il'l. D. S.) Ethering is running a line of hazel, or other 
flexible rods, interlwiningly along the top of a hedge. 

Eddor, obs. and dial. var. of Addeu sh.^, PliuKU. 
Eddors, var. of Eddoes. 

Eddish (c di|). Forms : (? i ediso, -esc), 6-7 
edyache, -yashe, -ish, 6-8 etoh(o, 7-8 eadish 
(7e8h), {t)dial. oddigo, hedditoh), 7-- eddish. 
Sec al<o Eak.sh, Auklsh. [Of obscure etymology. 

Usiuily identified withOK. park or enclosed pasture 
(glossed vivarium\ with which cf. OM.. yddise, rendering 
supellex, supcUectile, I household siufT. It is difficult 
to see how the meaning of the OE. word could have given 
rise to the mod. sense, of eddish, which, though widely 
diffused in dialects, has not been traced further back thtin 
the 15th c. ; and the a.ssumi)tion that ‘aftergrowth’ is the 
unrecorded primary sense of OK. edisc * park ’ appears Uio 
haz.'irdims- The current derivation from OE tfi/- ‘ again ’ 
suits the modern .sense, but (even if this sense were demon* 
strated for OE.) involves difficuitie.s with regard to furin.J 

1 1 . (JE. edisc : A park or enclosed pasture for 
cattle. 

1*700 Epinal Gloss. 147 liroel, edisc {Corpus Broel, 
edisc, cleortMunJ. 778 Ags. Charter in .Sweet O. E. Te.i is 
.Agcllum qiti du itur tnlan edisc. 8u Ibid. 458 (ircotan 
cdc.secs lond. atooo Ags. J*s. xeix. [c.) 3 Wc his folc 
syndan and hi.s fielc sceap, bahe on his cdi.sce ealic afedde. 

2 . a. Gr.ass (also clover, etc.) whicli grows 
again ; an aftergrowth of grass after mowing (in 
first cjuot. perhaps ‘ brushwood ’). b. Stubble ; 
a .stubble-field. 

1468 Medulla Gram, in Promp. Pam». 136 Entte.x, a 
styke, a yerde, and buske, vnderwotle, or cddy.sche. 15x3 
Eitzhkrhkr r Sur!>. 2 V’el hath the lordc the Edysshe and 
the afterni.athc. 1573 'I il'vSKR liusb. xviii. (1878) 43 .Soilc 
perfectly knowc, e.r edish ye sowe. 1634 W. Wooo New 
Eng. Prosp. i. iv, Tliere is little edish or after-pasture. 1669 
WoRi.iiiCK .Syst. Agric. <i68ii 325 Eddish, Earlish, Etch, 
Krsh or Eegr.ass, the latter J'asturc, or Gr;i.ss that comes 
after Mowing or Reaping, a X7a8 lh‘. Kcnsht Lausdowne 
MS. 1033 in Promfi. Pan<. 133 note. Eddish, roughings or 
aftermath in meadows, but more properly the stubble or 
gratten in corn-fields. 1744-50 W. Eij.is Mid. llusbandm. 

V. i. JOT Eddishes, stubbip.-ficlds. 1795 VANt ouwR 
Surt'ey Ksse.e 50 'J’hc be.-in t 4 cbe. well cleaned in the 
autumn and sown a^ain wdtii wheat ; a small portion of 
lhe.se etches arc occasionally .sown with tares. 1830 Boston 
(Line.) frrtii/’/L' tg Ocl., i’asiurcs have been abundant, and 
the eddishes luxuriant. 1B63 Lane. Penis 23 Owd Ned 
hud gone . . .a helpcn. .t' hoaw.se tlier hedditcli. x88o Miss 
yACK.soN,S'/ir<?/.v//. IVord-bk. s. v.. The young bcils han broke 
into the clover eddish. 

b. J'Iataoe. 

1^3 I'D. AaiNGKU 12 Mecson 4 - ICelsby's Rep. I.XII, The 
action is brought, .fur the eddish or e.'itnge of a livid. 

3 . attrib., as in eddish grass ; oddish-cheese, 
cheese made from the milk of cows fed on the 
aftermath ; eddish crop (see qnot. 1 863) ; f ed- 
dish-heu [I. OK. edisc \ see 1], a quail. 

r 825 Vesp. Psalter civ. |cv.] 40 Bedun fimsc & cwom liim 
edesthen. ^*1300 E. E. Psalter civ. |cv.J 40 Pai .asked, 
and coiiirt edisschenne, x6io Markham Mastctp.s. 
xRxv. 68 Eddish grassc . . in some countries i.s called after- 
maths. 16x5 — Eng. Honsexv. 11. vi. (1668) 152 Touching 
your ICddi.sh cheese, or Winter chce.se. x86i WinTH-MKi.* 
vii.i.K Mkt. Ifarb, 267 A ham . . an Eddish cheese, and a 
few other irilh's. 1863 Morton Cyel. Agric. lE. D. S.) 
Eddi.\h-crop (Ess.) is a grain crop after grain. 

Bddit, var. of Adit, a wnlercourse. 

1807 Vancoovkh Agric. Dtvon (1813) 79 'I’hc cddit.s thai 
are taken up from the several streams. 

Eddoes (e*dt)></.). AIko edoos, eddas, edders, 
eddy (in eddy -root). [An African .word, from the 
language of the (iold Coast.] * The tuberous .stems 
of various araceoiis plants, as Colocasia eseulenta 
. . Caladinm hicolor, etc.’ {Treas, Bot.). Eddy- 
root', the root of the taro {Colocasia macrorhiza). 

1685 Burton Engl. Empire America x. 142 Carrots, 
Poliiiocs, and Edocs, a .substantial wholesome nuurishiiig 
Root. 1750 G. H UGf lES Barbados 227 'I’he different species of 
Kridas are distinguished into the blue Edd.'is, the scratching 
ICddas, and the roa.sting Edd.ts. X77a 84 Cook Coy. (1790) 

VI, 2022 ICxtcnsivc pl.TDtations, consisting of the taro or 
eddy root, and .sweet potatoes. x 8 ct 3 i* WiNTfeKbOTTOM 
Sierra Leone I. iv. 64 note, F.ddoe.s, arum sagitti*e folium, 
have been introduced by the Nova Scotian settlers, 1841 
OitDKR.soN Creol. ii. 10 Vams, potatoes, and eddoes. 

t E'ddre* Ohs. Fonns : 1 6dpe, 6dre, fled- 
dre, 3 oddre. [OE. »dre - OFris. eddere, eddre, 
OH(t. ddara, ddra (Du., Ger. ader), O.Sw. dfra 
(Sw. ddraS OTeut. ^ddrdn- ; cogn. w. ON. tv^-r 
(repr. OTeut. type ♦rfl/ff-c), of same meaning ; the 
Gr. ijrop heart, ^rpov belly, may be ultimately 
connected.] A bloodvessel, vein. 



XSDT. 

(Gr.) Swat »drum sprong forS utulcr fcxe. 
ctooo Aas. /’i IxxiiUJ. 17 (Gr.> Wairuri niine tt-dra callo 
toly«dc. a zus Aucr^ Ji, Men. .hudeo ham hwon heu 
beo9 iletcn blixl on one erm eddro. a 1309 t^ox ^ Wo ^ 45 
Ich have hem Icten eddre blod. 

Eddy (fdi'), sK Also 5 Sc, ydy, 6-7 edie, 
eddee, -ie. [Of unknown history ; app. first re* 
corded in 1 5th c. ; if of lilng. origin, the sense seems 
to point to connexion with Ed-; cf. ON, ifia of 
same meaning.] 

L 'The water that by some interruption in its 
course, runs contrary to the direction of the tide 
or current ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; a circular motion in 
water, a small whirlpool. 

a 1455 Houlaie Ixiv, The harde. .*ocht wattir to wesche 
him thar out in une ydy. 1553 I^ki-ndb C** Curtins 
(R.) Suche AK ..escaped theiiv. enemies, were .. drowned 
wyih . . ih« eddies of the strcamc. 1663 Manley Crotius* 
Ltnv-C, H arrs *51 The strong eddy or Wliirlt-poole of the 
River .. bron^ht it into the Trench. 1684 T. Ui’Rnkt y/t. 
Earth I. 131 rJiosc I'reat eddees . . tliat suck into them . . 
whatever conies within tlicir reach. 17*7 'Fhomson Epring 
B16 The inadtiusK of tiu: straiten’d stream Turns in black 
eddies round. z8io Si. on Laily of L. 111. vii, 'J'hc whcf l- 
irig eddies boil. t88a Whitk ,\azhtl An/iif. 44^ It is 
blunt tails rather than blunt noses that cause eddies. 

2 . transf. Wind, fog, dust, etc. moving in a 
similar way ; a circular movement of wind, etc. 

1815 KermNsroNK Atr. Cf/uttu/{iS4.2) I. 173 Kain. .brought 
. .by the eddy in the winds. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Er. iii. i. 
261^ Indic-'iiea tlirough circling eddies of fog. _ 1878 M. A. 
Bkown Sfuici^hda as A dusicloud rulhs in eddies turth. 

1791 (.!. MoKiirs in Sparks Tiwr. A'*V'. fiSsjnV. 413 

'riii'te is in the cnrriTil of iheir alTuirs a strong eilJy or 
counter tide. i8t 7 (.'fii.r inriGE Eioy'. X.it. 147 An isUly of 
criticiMM. 1850 ‘I'l-.NNY.siiN In Mrui. xlviii, 'I'he lightest 
wave of thought .sh.'dl lisp, The fancy’s lenderest eddy 
wreathe. x868 .Stanh-.y IVestJU. Ab. iii. 139 These arc hut 
the eddies of the royal history. 1875 Faiiwah Etrhers 11. iv. 
231 In the mighty eddies of an unseen, mysterious agency. 

4 . Comb,, as eddy-breeze^ -furrenf, -s/ream, -tide \ 
eddy-rock ■ sot: (]uot.) ; oddy-water ^^nlso edd)\ 
Adm. Smyth's, the dead water under .a ship’s 
counter. Also Eddy-wtnd. 

*799 Savai Ch^vu. 1.250 ■ J.Cddy breei’cs ft om a hilly shore. 
x6oo llAKi.uvr III. 2yi (K.) J[*r^>m the (.\ipe to Vir- 
ginia . . arc none but ‘eddie currents. 1877 A. (.ikken t'Ays. 
(iroi. iv. Si. 124 Rock noNsessing thi.s |Current-I5e<ldiug| 
Ntrnclureis suinethnc.-. eiuh i.1 ’ f 'ddy-Eoi fAiy quaii yinen and 
well-sinkers. 17*5 h)i5 Fi.»K I ’oy, round /F. ud4'd 3.1,2 ’I'liey 
would rather have an *eddy sirctini ag.'iinst them. 16*7 
t-’Ai’i . Smi rn Sttunan's (iranf. x. 4ii An ’ luldic tide is where 
the water doth innne hacke contrary to the tide. 1887 Ea/i 
Malic, sj Aug. 8/2 <Jwing to the eddy tide these opeia- 
tioiv. were not attended witli snci ess. 

Eddy (.e'di v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . iftir. To move in an eddy or ctldies : said 
properly of water and objcct.s borne on water; 
also of air, vujjour, etc., and transf, of birds on 
the wing. Also 

1810 .Scott Aady off*, i. xvii. Eddying in .ilmosr viewless 
wave, ’J'lie weeping willow twig to lave. 1813- irirrnt. 
111. vii, 'I'he unwonted sound, Eddying in cchoi;.s round and 
round. *833. MAi.«Y \ ry\ .S ( I Kti^ ) 158 'I hc wind was 
high, .sweeping in the rain in every direeiion a.s it eddyed 
to and fro. 1844 Mem. Bahyloni.m E'cess II. 91 Large 
hungry ea.glcs. .eddying far aliovc into the. regions of air, 
1856 Kani; ./i/7.7. A'.i//. II. xxviii. 283 A Hal cake of kc 
eddied round near the iloe wc were upon. x86o 'I'yndai.l 
Clen:, i. $ 14. 97 The vapour . . eddying wildly in the iiir. 

2 . irans, 'J\» whirl round in eddies. Also with 
in ; to collect ns into an edriy {rare). 

X730 Tiiom.son Anfnnin 322 Tlie circling muuutain.s cildy 
in From the hare wild the. dissipated .storm. 1858 .SV/L 
Kf7>. VI. I low are we to tell that .'i comet, .may not 

get eddyed (so to .spe.^k ) by vnne great planet V 1878 .S.Mii.t s 
Roht. I>kk iv. xS The water is churncii and eddied about. 

vbl. sb. [f. prec, + 

The actiou of the vb. Eddy : moviiij^ in circles, 
whirlinj,^ In qiu>ts. transf. and fisf. 

x8i7CoLr:Kii)C;i-: IHog. Lit. 220 An eddying instead of iiro- 
gre.ssic»M of tiiought. 1830 Tennyson {Mi: to Mem. ii, I’he. 
eddying of lier garments caught from thee The. light of thy 
grctit presence. 1886 Al/ien.'enm 10 July 39/1 The twistings 
.and eddying.s of the political current. 

E'ddying, ///• a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] Mov- 
ing' in eddies ; full of eddies. 

1837 Hawtiiohne Tivice.told /'. (1851) II. ix. 127 7’he 
eddying wind li.is kept them (the roofsj bare at the bleak 
i;ornpr.s. 1870 IIkvant Itiad I. v. 158 From T.ycia where 
the eddying Xaiithus runs. 1873 II. .Si*r.Ni.i'.K Stud. ,S<h iei, 
i. ift 'rhe eddying vapours . . had Ijccn mingling . . in end- 
less ways. 

Edd^less (e-diles), a. [f. Eddy sb. + -lesh.] 
Without eddies, tranquil ; also fy. 

x6sz O, Sani/vs Chiitfs Met, v. (1626) 104 A silent slreame 
1 found, All eddi1e.s.se, perspicuous to the j^rouiid. 186s R. 
Paitek.son Ess. Hist. iV- Art 485 ’I’o mortify the body, and 
.still the mind into cddyless mcdit.'ition. 

Eddy-root : see s. v. Eddoeh. 

E ddy-wind. A wind that moves in nTi eddy. 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. F;/^. Seanten 17 A gu.st, a 
storme..an eddy wind. X847 Wa«o Simp. Voider 'sn Men 
. .that arc weather-waft up and down with every eddy- wind 
of every new doctrine. 1697 Dryuen I'irg, Ceorg. i. 505 
Chaff with eddy Winds is whirl’d around, zyxs Dksauu- 
likun Eires Impr. 152 Such Kddy-Winds blow from tiie 
South when wc have them here at London. z77a-84 Cook 
( 1790) IV. 1218 There is., an eddy wind at S. W. 
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lat, Smvtu Saiiods Worddfk. *.v.. The eddy-wind of a 
sail escaping in a curve makes the sad abiift shiver. 

Ede» ME. f. of W(f, OE. pa. t. of Go. 
t Eddciua'tioxi. Obs. rare^ ^. [a. I., edecimth 
tion cnif £ ctiecitnd-re, f. /“ out + <4v////ttj tenth.] 
The action or process of takiiij^ a tithe or tenth. 

«z6^^ LIkguHAUT Kabeiais 11 1. xlviii. 386'l’he Edecimatiun 
and lith'haling of their Gtxxls. 

Ii Edelweiss l/*’tlclvj>is\ [f. Ger. edel noble + 
tociss white.] An Alpine plant, Gnaphalium 
Lcontopodium or I eontopodium alpinum, remark- 
able for its while llower, growing in rocky i>laces, 
often scarcely accessible, (»n the Swi.ss mountains. 
Also attrib.^ a.s in cdekvciss-lace. 

x86a Emerson Thoreau Wks. (llolirO III. 339 It is r.allcd 
by .. the Swiss Edelweiss, w'likh signifies Noble Purity. 
X878 LIkuwnino LaSaUiaz ar, 1 knew an .\lpiiic ro!ve whh h 
all beside named Edelweiss. i88a Charles Lowder 356 A 
..cross of edelwt-is had been placed on the coffin. 188a 
Daily Neu's ii> Nov. 2/7 Perhaps the most sncccs.sfiil rival 
of Nottingham goods is the German -Swis.s Edelweiss lacc. 

Edexuatose, -ous, var. If. (J*:DK.\fA’ro.sE, -ous. 
Eden [a. iieb. ]■» 9.edm ; etymologic- 

ally • pleasure, tlelight’.] 

1 . The abode of Adam and Eve at their creal ion, 
Paradise ; also more fully. The f^arden of Kden. 

X38a Wyclu* Cen. iv. t6 Caym . , dwellidc at the eest 
plage of Eden. XS 3 S CovEHriAi.h Cen. ii. 8 I'he Lorde God 
also planted a garden of pleasure in J'aien. Ibid. iii. 23 
'rheii the Lorde l»od put iiiiii out of the garden of Eden. 
1667 M iLi ON V. 143 Disc.-'Vering . . ;dl the East (.>f 

Paradise and Edens h.ajipie I'lains. 1706 7 CiUTKiiXiE 
IWms 11862) 14 Ah floweisl wliich joy Eden j.iole 

While intiuceticc stixtd smiling hy. i860 I Iaw 1 tioKNi .'/«{/ b, 
Eiiun, M. v. .1 08 What the rtaming ^lvvord was lu the hist 
Eden, such is the iiuiUria to these sweet gankiis and 
groves. 

2 . transf. and /Ty. A delightful abode or rcsHing- 
plaee, n paradise; a state of siiprcnie happiness. 

iax5 'Jnlitwa 79 He (the translator] mole boon a coni 
i godes guldenc ciU ne. 1503 Suakh. Rich. //, n. i. 42 Tills 
M.<;iitred Isle 'This ulhitr Eden, demy par.'ulisi*, 1661; 9 
PoVl.K iheas. Rejl, <i6/,s.) 32<» He inherits. ..a gay and pn\i. 
b ilg’d I’lut of his Eden. 179a S. Rocu ks lUeas. Mem. n. 
ji»8 Wlio acts thus wisely mark the moral Muse A Muomin^' 
Eden in his life reviews. 1830 Mks. Hkav Eitz oj /•', 1. 
(i 88.()9 Mount Edgeomhe, that Eden (.if Devon. 1841 
I'ennyson Cardeuer's Dan. 187 Ilenccfoiward sijuall nor 
storm Could keep me from the ImIcu wheie she dwelt. 
Hence Edenlo v/dc*nik', of or pertaining to 
E<icn ; E denlze v. irans., to make like lulen ; to 
admit into Eden or Paraillse ; B*denl»od///. ii., 
S denization. 

a i6x8 J, Dames ICi/'s /V/yr/w. N iv. t'!’,) For pure saints 
edeni/'d unfit. 1850 Mrs. Pkiavxini; /Wms I. 75 Itylln; 
in< .mvit y of l^denic joys Forfeit and lost. i86z D. Wils'.jn 
i'reh. , 1 /iiM iii. (1065* 22 'I’he moral contrast which the 
savage jnesemts to our conceptions of Kdonic lifc.^ 1877 
Wkaxam. tr, IJvgds Miserabii's tv. v. -t 'J'he Edeni/atton 
of tht? World, 

Edezital (/dental •, a. [f. E- + L. dent-em toc'th 
+ “Ari.l next. 

184s Darwin Coy. A’at. v, <1873' R/ Another gigariiii- 
edenfal quailniped. 1883 in .W. Le.w 

II Edenta'ta, sb. pi. [mod.l.., f. edeniatn.^, f. 
cdcnldre to render toothless, knock .a person’s u eth 
out, f. /.'out f denl-cm tooth.] An order of Mam- 
malia charactei i/.t:(l Iry the absence of front teeth ; 
rcfireseiited by the Ant-eater, Armadillo, Sloth, etc. 

X834 M'’MeHiKiF, Cu'i’ier s A nim. Kingd. 'I hu Eden- 
(utci, or guadnipt dr. willioiit front teeth. 1859 Darwin Ork. 
,Spei. iv. (1878)99 'I’he three loW'esl orders of mammals, 
u.'uiicly, marsuvnalN, edeiUala, and rode.nts. 

Edentate C/<le‘iiU’'t;, a. Ujid sb. [ad. L. iden- 
tains ; sec jrrcc.] 

A. adj. Characterized by the absence of ineis<*r 
and canine teeth ; beUmging to the order Edcnlata ; 
see B. Sotnetimes ** ‘toothless*. 

i8z8 .Stark A’ Aw. Nat, Hist. 1 . 406 Month not entiroly 
furnished with lecili, and oftcii cdeijtatc. 1835 6 'I’oim) 
Cyel. Anat. 1 . 245/2 The mouth. of two. .cdcntiiici 

uiandiblcK sheathed with horn. 1885 Parker Mammalian 
Desc. iv. 96 He is not truly eck.ntati.*, but Ims teeth. 

B. sb. 1. in pi. ~ Edkntata. 

183s K. 1 RHV Hab. iff fust. Anim. Il.xvilroS T.ikft most of 
the other Edentates, they (.the Slotli.s] can roll thcinsclvcs 
up and take .a lung ami reckless slcc]). x88o llAt'oiiioN 
/’/lys. CeoL'. vi. 2613 'I’lic Edentates are among the lowest 
forms of pmcental Mammals. 

2. humorously. Gne who has lost his teeth. 

1850 KiNC.si.ivY Alt. i.ocke xxxvi. (1874) 270 How could a 
poor tdentate like my-self artii.ulutti a word? 

’I* EdO'ntatOf V. Obs.~** [f. as prec,] trans. 

To strike out, or draw out (a person’s) teeth. 

1656 in Bi.ount Ciossofir. xyaz x8oo in Baii.fv. 

Hence i‘ Edzutii'tloa, the extraction of teeth. 

16x3 ill ClX'KI'.KAM. 

Eoention, erroneous form of Edkntation. 

16x3 CocKKHAM II, A Pulling out of teeth, edeutioH (tml 
edcHtatiou in pt. i]. 

Edantalons (/dcmi/lfltis), a. [f. L. edentulus 
toothless, f, e out + dent-cm tooth + -hi h.] I lav- 
ing no tcetli, toolhles.s. 

X78a Monro Com/ar. Anal, no 'I’he chin and nose of 
edcntulou.s pcojdc arc much nearer. X784 Ehii. V'ran.i. 
I.XXIV. 281 Mshes. .fare] aunarcntly utter strangers to 
edentulous old age. 1839 47 loop Cyel, Anat. III. 3O7/1 


snaz. 

'I'he jawA [of echidna] are edentulous. Z899 J* Tomi s 
Dental Snrjr, 39 Instances , , in which the Jaws have been 
entirely cileutulous. 

tE*derp e*dera. Obs. rare. [ad. and a. L. 
(b)edera.] Ivy. (I'he L. word was prob. gained 
by Wyclif in the version of 138a from ignorance of 
its meaning. In /onaA the A. V. has ‘gourd*.) 

138a Wvci.iK yonah iv. 6 'I'he Lord God made redy an 
eder [1388 an yuy|, and it styede vp on the hed of Jonas. 
— a Maec. vi. 7 CrowTiyd with edera 1x388 with yuyj. 

Ederling. ‘(Mistake for ^clderUnfH ancestor 
[f. eider, Aluku sb.- + -lino,] 

.-//A. 171 1 Daric, the kyng of alio kynges, ’I’he 
godis. .hath to cdcrlyng. 

Edge (eds), sb. Korins : i eog(g, 3- 7 egge, 
(.1 hegge, 3-6 eg(o, 6>7 odg), 5 - edge. 

[OK. f/;(> slr.fem. - (Ml )u. e,{'Rhc,l)ii.ejgji,v) 

eilgc, corner, pt»int, ( J1 Ki. ekka edge, point (M IIG. 
etke edge, jioint, corner, inod.Ger. eike fern., eek 
iieiil., comer', ON. e^';^’ cilge i—CVreut. 

0.\rtyan root whence many woids of cognate 
hen.se, e.g. 1 .. a< /es, Gr. d/ch point ; cf. Ail sb., 
Awn, Ear .f//.- ('i'he sense ‘enrner’, which has 
beendevt loj.»ed in Ger. and Du., is wauling in Kng.] 

I. A eutling edge. 

1 . The thin sharpened side of the blade of a 
ciilting iristruinent or weapon ; opposed to the 
‘ back’ or blunt .side; or to the Ml.'it’ or broad 
surface of the blade. Often associated with /o/ni 
(OE. ord). 7 he edjife of the S 7 oo/ d: used rhe- 
torically for ‘ the swomI ’ as tlie typical instrument 
ol sl.'mghler or of conquest. 

tieotunlf 1 5-19 'Gr.) Ihirost net , . wiiSord and wiS cr)»e inji^ang 
iotMod. f 1000. -Ijas. Cosp, Luke xxi. 24 Hi;^ k.allan on iwiir- 
des cege [r ti6o ejLTKol. e xjoo 'Erin, i tdl. Horn. 6r He wile 
Miiirr. .midc^:.m;aiiil clfueri. .oi^crmidordcaiul pilicn. < X374 
(‘iiAi'ci-H rroyiii.s IV. 899 Beth i.'ithiT to liym cause of Hat 
ili.in i jiSi.*. ( X43i> I'lK . in Wr.- Wiileker 735 Hoc lu nmen, 
y//r o. a nv;K. ><94 Plat t. av» Siinio kiiutos 

of salt, .itoi: I'iuc smb letnpcr to the rdue-ii of weapons. 1605 
SuAKs. .Mr.tb, IV, i. J50, I will.-giiio lo th’ cili^t? o’ tli' 
.Sword his Wife. x6ti Bim ic C^n. .xxxiv. 26 'I’hey slew 
Humor ;uid .Shcthcm.. with the fd);c of the sw<ad. 
-- Hebr. xi. j|( IThcyl c'sr;iiii.d the cflgc of the sWord. 
1648 Mii.roN Tenure A'/ng.<i Wlci 1738 1 . 317 And what it- 
sliaiiil the Sword c.omi'A to ul ImiKlh, huvin); both tnl^vund 
point, if any Sci-piic will iimls doubt, Ivi him feel. 1797 
(biowtN Lni/iiieeri, ii. 9 A tool will) a fin« «*d^c may do 
miM’hiof. x8*8 ScoiT E.M. Eerfh II, ;’o When it was 
sti!i-l coat lo frit'/e ninntlc, the thieves knew whether 
.swords had eil^i s or no. 1871 Fkio-iman .Wnm, ( on:). 1 18761 
ly. wii. 54 J’Jie King hy ine cthjc of tlm sword (.h.'wivjed 
himself . . into it Kit)); uccoidini;’ to ihu law.s of Kn:.d<'nid. 
humorously misused. 

1596 SiiAKS. Metrh. L'. it. ii. 173 To be in peiill of my life 
with the edge ofji featherbed. XS99 m- 'i- .o> 

And let not Rudolphs viiall ihrcd bee cut With edge el 

Peiiny-ni)nl. 

b, poet. A cutting weapon t»r tool ; in MIC. 
also a lance. 

A’iv/.-('//// '.'.876 (Gr.) i>,xl he hynu sylfin.* ^ewr.ei: ana mid 
4 1205 He hauede moni*- .Mein.Tini I mid 

acuf (1275 he.yrge] to-fieowcn. < 1300 A’. .His. t ijt He 
gri|>iith t'l bond a spero . . 'rhoriighout the hriiny e.MMipelh 
the i gge. 11325 A’. Aliir. E. II. n"4 Naulu-.i- to tout ne 

to kerne, with knyfiie wyth egge. i 1374 t.'iiAfci.n bormer 
19 No llessh ne wyste ollem.-e. of egge 01 spue.. 1607 
.'^iiAKS. Cor. V. V. 113 .Men and lads .Slain fdl yonr edges on 
me. 179X CuwiKR /Had x.Ti. 25 Un .dl suks Down c.ime 

lii.s edge. 

c. q’he sharpness given to a bl.idc by wlu'tting. 

1430 A')'/* t,V'/,T/-. (Rtjxb.) 5I.J7 His n.'ikiTl sweid in bond 
In; hare, 'I’he e.gge w.is nnTli weird a-wey. 1517 Turk im; ion 
I'iigr. ( 1884) VI Toolcs made of Iron that never |<v,e llier i gge 
hy iiiyratdc of Seynt Nii;hol;iv 1850 Bi.ackii. cE-tehylns 1 . 
Pref. 10 It is for lack of skill in the wiirkman, not fiom want 
of edge in the tool. Mod. 'I'he knife has im edg« . Put ;in 
eilge on tills hnifr;. 

2 . //^. a. With direct reference lo i, i c. Power 
lo ‘cut’ or wound; keen effectiveness, f )f hin- 
gnnge : Trenchant force (cf. point . Of tippelitc, 
pas.sion, desires, eiijoyrnmt, t fe. : K< ermess. Plirases 
(used also lit. in i, i c}, i '//• add an edye la : to 
put, set an edi^e upon ; fo dull, blunt the edge of 
etc. Not to put too Jine an edg’ upon it \ to use 
‘blunt’, outspoken langnage. 

42 1593 Ii- Smith Senn. .1866, II. 88 'Lo add an edge unto 
our prayers. 1594 .Sn ocs. Rkh. IN, v. v. 35 Abate the educ 
of 'fruitors. Gracious Lord. 1596 — lam. .\hr. i. ii. 73 She 
moucs n«* not, or nr<t renicucs, at kast, Aflcction.s edge in 
me. 1603 Fi.omu MonfnieKe uf- tt' s* >3 Faults and contrary 
.sucrx.s.Nrs give it [love] edge and grace. i6xa SilAKS. Temp, 
IV, i. 29 To lake away 'J'hc edge of that dny«.s cekhr.'ition. 
1625 Donnk Senn. I'vs 'I’ht: .Tjiostle there changes the edge 
of lus .'irginncnt, 1642 Fit.i.i r Holy .y EroJ. St. iii. xL 179 
'r.'ikr not too intirh at mirc, h sl tliy Inain turn edge, x66x 
Bramiiam. y^jit I 'ind. iv. 87 'I he edge unci validity of it 
lecrlekia.Ntir.'tl law J did prtH.ceil from authority royal. 1704 
Col. Ree. Eenn. 11 . 142 J Meads rtasons y" Edge of which 
..h.'is won; ulf. 1775 Sh)'.uh>an Rivals i.si Pro!., No 
tricking here, to hliint the edge of law. 1830 'L. Hamilton 
f. 'Ehomton (1845) 79 Exercise . . had given more than its 
wonted edge to my appetite. 1846 pRiistoiT Eerd. ^ /x. II. 
vii. 416 .Srvual lircnmsiances operated to sharpen the 
edge of iniiiIi;i.Tm e. 1870 .Swinhornl E.ss, Sf .SVw/f. (1875' 
286 The nuuhle majesty of Galaniha (in Ford’s ‘Broken 
Hisirt ‘1 . . give? force and edge to the lofYy passion of the 
c,'ii.'istrophc. 1879 IxiwiiLL Poet. IVks. 375 Yet knows to 
jMit an edge uiKm his speech. Mod. He is, nut to put too 
line an edge ui/oii it, a thorougl)piu;ud scoundrel. 
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t b. Of persons : Ardour, keenness in pursuit of 
an object ; in weaker sense, inclination, liking. 

1581 Savilb Ttweitus' /iist, 11. xlii. (1591) 78 The Otho* 
Ilians, laying stsiiie alt edge to fight. 1S05 Hacon 
/.^arntMi " ». i»a Ilcmusttakc heed he shew, .some sparkles 
of liberty, spirit, and edge, a 1638 Mkob £A Hayn xii. 
Wks. 752, 1 nave little or no edge to rontenrf with one I 
think tiers waded. 1^ Rix-.krs 183, 1 have ho 

sniiill nope to prevailc with men. because 1 goe against 
(heir edge. Ibid. 390 As for others, their edge is not so 
iiuich toward them. 

1 0. I'o f^ivc an edge tOy sH an edge upon (a 
j>erst>n'i : to stimulate, incite. Obs. (,Cf. Edge, 
E'JG 7 /Af.) 

160S Shaks. Ham. in. i. Giue him a further edge. 
1609 Hoi lano /./r:y VI. xxviii. 237 'Fhc nicnmri.dl of that 
late..)osHe sustained might rather .stirre them uji .'ind set 
an edge u|>i>ii them. i6a6 W. Sclaikk K-tpos, a Thass. 
(1629.) 274 What is wanting to give us an edge to the duty, 
t o. fig. Phrases t^wiln direct rclcrcticc to st^nse 1), 
Ihuk and edge : adjoiniiijj, close by. dall /w/', 
fiiii ed^i^c : ‘ come what may', in any c.tsc. On 1 
edge ^said of ears^ hearty teeth ; also, to set) \ lull 
of eagerness, all agog, ready, 

1580 T. M. tVe/. I 't’rsfx in Harct ..-t/v.viii.I.c.'irncd Athens 
did. .set his teeth on edge, such floiircs to jmll As best him 
likte, to store his skilful! brest. 2590 .Spknsi-.r /. (). i. iv. 43 
W'ith harts on edg I'o be aveng'd each 011 his cuiniy. i^t 
f..Yi.v MftpAo IV. iv, You will set iiiiue eares on edge with 
sweet wonls. i64X-a Hotiiam in Rushw. Hist. Coil. tit. 

1 1721) 1. 496 Fall back! fall edge! I will go douri. 1699 
H, E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., Aa/t bark fall tifvA or come 
what will. RitiHAKUso.N Clarina tiSiij Vil. 135 The 1 

people who live h.'ick and edge. 

4 . 7 'o set (a persons) teeth on edge: ‘to c.'iu‘^e 
an unpleasant tingling in the teeth ’ (J.''. Also Jig. 
Also trarcly I Out of edge, in same .sense. 

It is not f|uite clear what is the precise notion originrdly 
cxprc.sscd in this phrase. The eailier expression w’as toed^e 
the teeth isec EiKiK r'. 3^; in the passage K'^ek. xviii. a the 
Vulgate has obstupeseere to he benunibed. 

X3da Wvci.iK K'jek. xviii. 2 And the- teeth of.soncs wc.vcn 
on egge. 1398 T RKVi.sA Barth. t)e A’, xvii. clxxxii. 1 149^) • 
723 A grenc grape grciielh the rotes and syiicwcs of the 
teeth wylh coldc soo that llicy make the teeth an egge. 
*S35 Covi’.RtMi.ii fer. xx-xi. 29 Y fathers Imtie eaten a sower 
grape, and the childrens tcih are set on edge. 1578 I.vik J 
l}>hioens V. XX. 576 The same eaten rawe are good .igain.st I 
the teeth being .set on edge. *585 J. Mioins tr. yhniuit 
iVotnruclaior 4/8 Dentium stupor, a bluntne.ss of the teeth, 
when w ith eating of . . .sowrc things they be out of edge. 
1596 Shaks. 1 l/en. Il\ in. i. 133 That would set my teeth 
nothing an edge, Nothing so much as mincing Poetrie. 
1742 Monro .‘^nat. led. 3* iCw How conic they . . to be. set 
on Edge by .V.id.s, 2839 (jAULYLii Chartism tv. (18581 ao 
The strong have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the 
weak are set on edge. 

t6. As rendering of I #. ar*/V.r : a. Line bf battle, 
b. Keeniif.sA of eyesight. Ohs. 

1535 CovFRDALK 1 ."Sam. iv. 2 In the FJdgc In the feldc they 
slewe ahouie a foure thousandc men. iWa Sir T. Hkownk 
Chr. Mor. 61 'I'he wise Contriver hath drawn lh« pictures 
and oiithidrs of tilings softly and amiably unto the natural 
edge of our i.yes, 

11. 'rhing.s resembling a cutting edge. 1 

* with regard to sharpness. ■ 

6. The cre.-it of a sharply pointed ridge ; freq. 

in topographical names, as .Swirrcl Edge, Striiling 
Edge). ^Moru fretjuently, however, names of this 
kind denote escarpments terminating a plateau, 
and therefore are to l:»e referred to .«;cnse 1 1 ; i 
e.g. Millstone Edge, Hamford Edge; in )itc. edge j 
usually denotes merely a ridge, watershed.; I 

c 233$ E. E. A tut. P. H. X51 Ibit he hy^cst of he eygr /. vn- 1 
hilled wern a lyttel. 2513 J >oi:iii.AS rTCueis viii. viii. ^s'i'hc ; 
worthy peple I.ydianc . . rcniane apouiie the edge nf tlie j 
Ffetnisr-ane hyilis. 2 53 ^ .Stkwakt Cnm. Scot. 111. 371 At I 
.Sowtra ege thnir merchis than tha m.ii4]. ' j 

b. A perilous path on a nanow ridge ; /ft,*- ^ ' 
.sharp dividing line ; a critical i)o.sition or momi nt. j 
[Sometimes with notion of 1 ; cf. ‘ to walk on a i 
razor’s edge’, (jr. Ivl £vpov dapijs.'] \ 

2397 Shaks. % Hen. //', 1. i. 170 You knew ho walk'd, .on j 
an Mgc More likely to fall in, then to get o're. 2667 Mu.- 
TON F. A. I. 276 'I'h.at voyce. .heard so oft. .on llic jicrilous I 
edge f)f battel when it rag'd. 2728 Powc //:W x. 197 Each 
. . Greek . . Stands on the .sharpest edge of death or life. 

7 . The line in which two surface.^ of a solid 
object meet abruptly ; spec, in Geometry, the line 
of meeting of two faces of a polyhedron, 

i8a3 H. J. Rroqkk tntrod. Crystallogr. 140 Terminal solid 
.angles replaced by two plane.s, resting on the obltise edgc-s 
of the pyramids. 2878 Gurnf.y Crystallogr. 30 't he cdgcb 
formed by the intersection!} of pairs of adjiu-enl facc.s. 

b. Skating. {To cuty do) the inside or outside 
edge : a p.arlieular fonn of fancy skating on the 
inner or outer edge of the skate- iron. 

177a JoNH-s .9X*rtr/w3,«’22 The inside edge is •sometimes re- 
quired ill performing some of the more dilTiculi itianfnuvres. 
Ibid. 37 t'l’hc fUiichl travel on the outside edge. 2806- 7 j. 
l»KHKSFOttD Miseries Hum. I.ife 11826) in, i, l..rarning lo 
Mil the outside edge on skaiis th.it have no edge to cut with. 
1880 VANfMiRVKui. WiTHAM Eii>ure..Hkatin^ \yj I hc in. 
side edge backwards . . may l>e taken up from the turn on 
lioih feet by continuing backwards. Can you do the 

outside edgr f 

* * as contrasted with a broad surface. 

8. Of a thin flat object : One of the narrow sur- 
faces showing the ‘ thickness’ or smallest dimen- 


sion, os distinguished from the broad sarfaces. 
On edge (formerly often written an edge) : resting 
upon the e<.lge, placed ‘edgewise*. \ ‘Jo plou^i 
the soil up on an edge : to plough it into ridges. 

2677 Moxon Mech. Exsre . (17031 72 The Board is set an 
edge with one end in the Bericii-scrcw. lyoS Muryimkk 
Husb. 50 Harrow it as you plow it up, but then, .you must 
speedily plow it up an edge again. 27^ Hic L-olmk Eng , 
Cimsi. II. xvii. 276 Ran the edge of his hand with great 
(quickness along his neck. 18^ Buowninu Ea Saisias 14 
kiing-s of cry.sial .set on edge in bis demesne. Mad. A plate 
set up on edge. 'J'lie shilling ha.H a milled edge. 

tD-/']!?. Htrase, Jo get by the edges', to get 
(information) indirectly or imperfectly. Obs. 

1703 f?. Matiikr .-l/rtcw. Chr. 11. 45 They had got by the 
Edgc.s a little lutimatiuti of the then Priucc ot Orange's 
undertaking. 

c. spec. Of a book : One of the three surfaces left 
nncovcied by the binding; called sevtually topy 
bottoniy and fore edge. 

Mod. The top edge of the Imok la gilt ; tlic ulhcm arc left 
while. 

9 . The rim (of a hollow vessel). 

€ 2400 Bofyn 587 The eggeof th<! panne met with his shjTi. 
2439 luv. in i'liston 1 . 1 it. 335 1. 468 Vj holies wit h oon 
covcrcdc of silver, lh'.r egges gilt. 

III. The boundary of a surface. 

10. The line which fonns the boundary of any 
surface ; a border, verge. l»y extension, th.il por- 
tion of the surface of .any object, or of a coiudry, dis- 
trict, etc., adjacent to its boundary. (CT. Hmimcu.) 

In geographical sense formerly often used where frontier 
or boundary would now be preterred. 

e 2392 Chaocf.k Astrtd. it. {146 Amt sett lw.»u |»‘Te degre 
of ()« nume according wi|> l»e egge of j?c label. f:ia6o J. 
Rus-SF.i.t. Bk, Xurturo in Babers Bk. ( 1868* 1-29 I .ey } c boii^t 
on [w! vttur egge of he table. 1494 Fauvan vi. i;.vcvi. 201: 'I'lie 
abbey of Leol, besyde Herefordc, in the egge of Walys. 
153s t >jVKKi»ALE Ezek. xl. 12 The edge before the duuiihrcs 1 
W.TS one cubite brodc, 2388 SiiAks. L. L. L. iv. i. 9 Ilercl»y 
vpon th«j edge of yonder Coppice. 1606 - .'iut. 4- Cl. 11. it. 
117 From edge to edge th* world. 2664 Evki-yn Eat. 

It art. M7y9> aj8 Many of their Leaves parch’d about tbeir 
Edges. 173a Du Eoii Tour tit. Bril. (1769)11. 181 » lestre, 
is a Vill.ige on ihe Roman Watling-streoi, ou the very 
Edge of .Middlesex. 2823 I,amb h.lUi Ser. n. vii. (1865) 
a8o All this time sat upon the edge of the deck (jiiitc 
a dilfercnt ch.Hractf!r. 2833 N. y\KNorT l*hy%u:s 1 1 . 210 I hc 
image will be more perfect, .at it.s middle than towards its 
edges. 1836 'riiiHLWAi.L Cret'ce III. xxii. yjS He. .drew up 
his men ,lt llie water’s edge. 2879 llARt-AN Eyesight ii. vi 
'i’hc edges of the orbil are conip;irativcly dense and strong, 
b. /ig. of portions of lime, seasons, etc. 

2638' Fkatly Trattsubsf, 229 Win the day in the edge of I 
the evening. 178a Joiin.hon Let. »> Mar. in Bosivell, I 
made a journey to Statford.shire on the edge of winter. 2868 
K. WAL'f;ii.S'«/v<’'/Ai/// iv. 72 in Lam. Gloss, (K. H. S.j We’s 
be b.Tck .Tgain abenwt ih* edge-o’-dark. 

t e. 'I’hat which is placed on the border of a 
f^arment, etc. ; — EnoiNt;. Obs. 

2Soa Friv. Purse Exp. Eli::. ]'orh\t^yo) 63 Ulake velvet 
for an edge and cufles for the same gowiie. 255a Hoi.okt, 
Edge of a fillet or ndl.. Tituia. 1621 Ihiiu-: E.v, xxvi. 10 
Fiftic loopcs on the edge of the curtainc. 

td. Archil. In first qiiot. rendciiiij^ L. regu/a 
‘the shank of a Doric triglyph’ (l.twi.sand Short). 

In second (juot. tipp. = Fillet. Obs. 

2563 .StnrrH A rehit. Cijb, The edge which Vitrmiiiis 
calletli KcguLi. Ibid. D j a. The lowcr.t edge that standeih 
vppon Pliniluis .sluilbe in height half u part. 

11. The brink or verge (of a b.ank or precipice). 

c 23»5 E, E. A Hit. F. 1 ?. 38 3 Kr vch hokum watz brnrd -fiil 

to }>v. boiike/ egge/. 2480 Cax ton Descr, Brit. 3 The edge 
of the frenssh clif shold be the ende of the world yf the 
yloriile of bryiayn ne were not. 18*7 Poi lok Course T. v, 
ToppUiv; upon ihf. perilous edge of Hell. 2863 Reader 3 
June Liy.M In r)crbyshire it nests in the rock.sand ‘ Edges,' 
as the precipices arc called. 

b. Iig. On the edge of : on the point of (doing 
soniethingb 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 - Cr. iv. v. 68 Will you, the Knights Sh.Tll 
to the edge of all cxtrcniitic Pursue each other? 1884 
C’liUkcii Btuon v. 114 He was now on the very edge of losing 
his oflice. 

IV. 12. attrib. .Tud Comb. a. locative, as 
edge - hummocky -moHlding, -platCy deeth, -way ; 
edge-gilt adj. b, objective, as edge-cutting, c. ad- 
verbi d, as edge vie^v. Also odge-coals, coals from 
an edge-seam ; edge-joint (see quot.) ; f edge- 
Icam, -lomo [OE. /tw/a], an ctlge tool ; edge- 
mill, edge-rail, edge-roll (see (]iiotK.) ; edge- 
floaiu, a layer or scam of coal that has been tilted 
into a nearly vertical position ; edge-.shol a., edge- 
wheel {see qnots.L Also EDtiK-Tixth, -wayh, 

1854 Mii.LER.SVA. 4- Eehm. .xiv. (1660) 153 "* Edgc-coals’ — 
those .steep .seams of the MifM2>llii.Tn Coal-h.’vsin. 2843 
Carlyle Fast «V /V. (1858) 91 Do honour to any ‘edge-gilt 
vacuity in man’s shape. 2833 Kane Crinnell Exp. xxix. 
(1856) 241 ^ Edge-huinmocks, th.at is to siiy, hummoi;k.s 
formed at the iruirgin of floes and afterward cemented 
there. 2874 Kniohi Diet. Meek,, * Jfdgc-joint (Carpentry), 
a joint formed by two cds.'*?!!, forming a corner. 2782 J. 
Hth ton Tour Cartes (f!!. D. S.) ^Edgeleams, sb. pi., edge 
tools. 2370 T.fvtns Manip. 161 An *Edgclomc, culler. 
2874 Knicht Diet. Mrck., * Edge-mill, an ore-grinding 
or oil-mill in which the stones travel on their edges. 
2761 iJoRLASK in Phil. Trans. LI I. 509 All the *euge- 
iiiuuldings of the c.anopy were lore lo pieces. 2879 in 
CasselPs Techn. Edue. IV. 175/2 All along each Ixktom 
side of the body should be plated with iron . . The *cdgc* 


piMe, as this Is technically called. 2874 Kmcirr Diet, 
Meek,, * Edge-rail /i. One form of raiUroad-rail, 

which bears the rolling stock on its edge. b. A rail plac^ 
by the side of the main rail at a switch to prevent the train 
from nmiiing oflf the track when the direction is changed. 
Ibid. * Edge-roily A brass wheel used hot, in running an 
edge ornanieni, on a book cover, i8oa Playfair l/lustr. 
Hutton, The, 2.^6 We obtain the .same information from in- 
specting the *edge-.seams. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. I. 
269 The strata, .receive the appellation of edge seams, from 
tiicir dcscoiding, or almoiit upright position in the earth. 
1874 Knkjht DLt. Aleck., ’Eitge-shot,AhoArd with its edge 
planed i.s said lo be edge-shot. 2834 Woodward Mollusea 
II. 162 •^Edge-tevih dentated. 2837 W. Hinns Orthographic 
Project, iii. ^i86a) 22 If the paper he now Uirncd. .we shall 
have an *cdge-view . , of the plane on which tlie line.s arc 
drawn. x88o Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even x. 83 'I'rudging 
along on the opjKisitc '^edgeways of the soft brown, deep- 
rutted road. 2874 KNifuir Diet. Mceb. 774 "^Edge-wheel, a 
wheel travelling on its edge in a circular or annular bed. 
Edge, dial. var. of Alxk. 

Edge {ed.:(), 2/.1 Also 3-4 egge(n, 5 eggyn. 

[f. Kim;h sb. 

The older forms of thi.s word coincide graphically with 
thiise of Er.G r/.. which is ultiinutdy of identical etymology. 
1 he forms with are for convenience treated under Egg, 
fxc. where used in senses now peculhr to this word.) 

1 . trans. To ^ivc an edge, impart sharpnebS, lo 
(a wcrtpfin, etc. or tool) ; chiefly in fig. sentences. 

2297 R. Ulouc:. Chron. iiSio) 274, l-egged yt (the sword) 
ys in on alf. 2609 Rr. 11 aui.ow /Im.vio. Eameleu Cath. 364 
Not blunting the sword of Ju.stice, hut rather edging it. 
16x1-32 I.Ai.m .S<-7'. ..Vrn//. (1847) 55 Will God .. edge the 
sword upon the coiiiinon enemy of Christ? 2718 Pope 
Odyss. XX. 62 Thy .sure divinity shall . , edge thy sword to 
rc.Tp the glorious field. 1729 Young Busins iv. i, One 
dear embrace ; 'twill edge niy swwid. 1808 J. Harlow 
Columb. VI. 336 Fame fired their courage, freedom edged 
their swords. 

b. transf. aiidy^^’. To {,dve keenness or iiici.sive 
force lo fappi tite, wit, enrleavoiirs, etc.). 

1399 Shaks. lieu. 1 ', iii. v. 38 With spirit of Honor edged 
More sharper then your .Swords, high to the field. 2643 T. 
Gt>t)DWiN Child of l.iA’f J'.) I hese doc edge and sharpen the 
wit. 2647 Fuller Good Th. iu II erse T. (,1841' 156 O that 
this would edge the endeavours of our generation. 2^3 
I.ady's Call. 1. ii. § 10. 16 All the foiiuenls there l»ciiig 
edgtsl and sluirpned by the wnful riiiuembnince. 274a R. 
P»LAiu Crave 644 Some infvrv.'ds of abstinence are sought 
To edge the appetite. 2855 Brimley Ess. ;6 The piercing 
cold of the nignt-wiiui edged withsea-.salt. 1885 K. 13 kidge.s 
A'ero II. i. C/i But now to hear how she hath edged her 
piai I icii. 

•|' 2. I'o mq;c on, incite, provoke, encoiiraj^e (a 
person) ; •- Ego v. (but usu. with more direct re- 
ference to tlic sb.) ; also, to .simulate, fjive activity 
to (an industry, etc.'. Obs. exe. as in b. 

* 575 J - Hooker (.Vmw 116 He. .would, edge, prornreand 
cuiLsc others to do 1 1 )« like | bestow money |. 1577 Him INSIIRI> 
( hrofi. III. He accused the nioonks of nmiile things, 

and did therewith so etige the king agiiinst llu iii. 16x3 in 
//rtr/. .l/Ac.i Mall) ) lit. 141 The I.)ukced!:c:flllis^ollJicr^,hy 
declaring unto them tin; noble works of their .Tureslors. 26x5 
Bacon Usury, Es$. lArh. ) 545 'Phis .. will Enc<.*uiag«; and 
edge, Industrious and Profitable Imy»rout.ments. i648GagL'‘. 
IVest. Jmt. xhi. 11655) 76 Which vdgelli the Spaniards to% 
constant and eontiiMiall war with the InbabitaiiLs. 

b. with m : - egg on (see Ecu v. j). 

2580 Noitrii Tlutanh 613 Cassius .. did .. edge him 
[Brill us) 0)1 the more, f)!' a privatu qtuirrell lie bad con- 
ceived against Caviar. 2609 IIolland lAvy xi.ii. liv. 1147 b, 
It envenomed the enemies anti edged them on \infi'Stiorcs 
fecisset). 16^2 H. 1 ,'EsTKANr.F, Americaus no jewes 61 
)( 'annihalisin is| a nation.'d helluoniMiie. . Whetted and edged 
on by . . Revenge. 2715 AVio Caut, Diet . , To E.dge, or asciis 
vulgarly call’d, lo Egg one on. 284a Pusev Crisis Eng. Ch. 
36 To this they will ever lie edged on by those, who are 
watching to take .ndvaiilage of our perplexities. x867Bl.)Sil- 
NELl. Mor. Uses Dark Th. 41 To be cornered and pressed 
and edged «.>ii . . into the hesi ways and noblest endeavons. 

■j* y. J’o .kel (the leelh) on cs’gc. Obs. cxc. dial. 
[Cf. Klem. eggen de tanden (Kilian).] 

/i 1300 Cursor AT. 796 pair suns tetlie are cgg«id yitf. 

Fromp. Farv. 136 Eggyd, as teethe for sowre frute, 
acidm. u 2555 Latimer Berm. 4- Rem . ) 18,15) 347 Lest per- 
adventure we take clmlk fur cheese, whiuli will edge our 
teeih, and liindcr digestion. 2604 T. Whicht Fa.ssions \t. 
318 riiat biller Apple w'hii'li edged all mens teplli. 2634 
Hkywood Maidenh.ivell lost iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 147 Ifyoulc 
cate grapes vnripc, edge your owiie leelh. 1865 J 3 . IJkiekley 
Irkdit/e 1. s6 It edges :uy teeth wurr nor a railroad whistle, 
fb. 't transf. ?To irrit.itc. 

<^2450 T.ydc. Min. Poems 1x5 How shrewly he was egged 
For to here hys dyrge do, and .sc hys pel deggyd. 

4 . 'i’o furnish with a border or ecljjing ; to border ; 
al.'io, to colour or ornament on the edge. 

*555 Kden Decades IV. fnd.{Pith.\ 197 One of these is 
edged with belles, c x<70 TiivNNii Fs'ide 4 Lo2vl. (1841) ao 
Of goldc and silver and such trumperic. To wcUc, to ^R«*, 
to garde. x6ao Milion Ode Eintivity 185 From haunted 
spring and dale F.dged with popl.nr pale. 2684 Wilding 
ill Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.» 1 . ss*} For edging my Halt. ^d. 
2708 Pork Dt 4 nc. iii. 348 Whose sarcenet skirts are edged 
with. .gold. 2746-7 Hkrvky Medit. Contempt. ti8i8) 233 
'I’he glittering fringes which edge the pink. 2870 HuOKUR 
Stud. Elora 303 Matri(^aria inodora . . bracts edged with 
brown. 

b. Of a range of hills, etc. : To form a border 
or enclosure to ; to enclose. 

2644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 136 On the top of all, nins a 
balustrade which edges it quite round. 2727 Berkeley in 
Fraser Z/^(t87i) 569 The « first miles of this post close 
along the’Dca, being edged on the left l»y mountains, xyas 
Pope Odyss. x. 10a A bay there lies. Edg’d round with chflk 
s886 Matseh. Exam. « Jan. 5/3 Except where it is edged by 
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EDICT. 


EDGE. 

the border lands of China and Thibetk Burmah is surrounded 
by British territory. 

5 . intr. To move edgeways ; to advance (esp. 
obliquely) by repeated almost imperceptible move- 
ments. Alsu with advs. asidet away^ dawn, in, 
etc. Chiefly Nani, (see quot. iRfiy). 

i6s4 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. X'iS \Vc descried a, ship . . 
wc edged towards her to see what she was. iday Sea- 
mads Cram. xiii. 6o Beyare at the helme, edge in with him. 
/is6i8 F. (sRUViLLE Sidney (1652 » 60 Publiquely edging 
nearer the holy mother Church. 163m J. 'I’aylor (Water P.) 
llTes. 111. 41 The James . . then edged vp in the wiiide. 
1650 Cromwell Let. 4 Sept. Causing their right wing of 
home to edge down towards the sea. lyxa Arbuthnot John 
JiniKsy^j) 7a He observed Frog and old l.ewis edging to- 
wards one .'mother to whisper, xyao 13 u For Ca^t. Siu^/e- 
tan xvi. (1840) 269 They . . stood edging in for the shore. 
1777 Cook a«^/ Voy. iii. vii. (R.) On edging ofl'from the shore, 
we soon got out of sounding. 1790 Beatson A'atf. 4- Mi/. 
Mem. 1 . 382 Rear-Admiral Knowle.s . . kept edging down 
on the enemy. xBjp Marhvat N. Forster xli, The . . ad- 
inir.'il edged away with his squadron. 1853 Kane GrinneU 
Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 283 The wind edged round a little moie 
to the north wani. XW3 Mb,s. Oi.iriiANT Salem Ch. xv. 275 
He edged past the tabic in theb.'ick-p.irlour to the window. 
1867 Smvtm Sailin' s Word-hk., Edge aavay, to decline 
gradually frotu the course which the siiip formerly steered, 
by sailing larger or more off, or more away front l)erure the 
wind than she had dune before. To edge dawn, to approach 
anv object in an oblique direction. 

Jig. 1859 .SVr/. VIII. 5/1 A disposition, on the pari 
of a youth, to edge into a difTcrciit .station from that in 
which he wa.s horn. 

6. trans, 'I'o move by insensible degrees; to in- 
sinuatu (something, oneself ) into a place. With 
advs. : T'o force (something) by imperceptible 
tlegrces away*, in, off, out. Also Jig. 

1677 Kaki. (iwHF.KY Art fi/lVar iCi During the motion of 
your advanced Wing, to edge it, by degrees, and iniientiibly, 
towards, etc. X690 i.ocKE Eiinc. Wks. 1714 111 . 67 bldging 
by Degrees their f?hairs forwards. 1704 !)AyKNANr in r;iiis 
Lett. II. 397 IV. ajj If you believe him obstinate . . 
advise me of it, for I can edge ii |a w.ager| off. 1708 Mws. 
CuNTLivuE Body 11. i, A .Son of One and 'J’weiily, who 
wants . .to edge liiniself into the Kstate I iSaa W. Jiivin'i 
T. J'rav. 1. 14 Kvery one edging his chair a little nearer. 
i8xa 1 .. lloNT in Examiner 31 Ang. 54,S/’- An opportunity 
. .of edging himself into the paper. 18x9 1 . 'Iayi-or Enlhus. 
vii. (1867) 143 Christianity .. Ls seen constantly at work 
edging away oppres-sions. 1883 Manch. Exam, 30 Nov. 3/5 
The products of the (.'ontinent stre gradually edging those 
of F.iigland out of the jTuikishl market. 

b. 'Jo edge in fa word, etc.) : to ]ni.sh in, as 
if with the ctigo fir.-t. 

1683 D. A. .Art Converse 9 Withonl giving them so much 
lime as to t;dge in a word. x8o6 7 j. IJiiRESFoRi) Miseries 
Hum. Life xii. Concl., Andromatdiu ., coniiivo<l to 
edge in a .smile. 

Edge (e l.?)? Also 4 hegge-n. [OE. icga.n 
(pa. 1. ^^MDu., Du. eggen, OlIG. (])a. 

pple. gi-egit), MlKi. egat, mod.Cl. (from 1 .( 1 .) 
eggen to luirrow O'Tfut. ^agjan, whence OE. 
ifjiie, MEG. egede, MDu. eghede (Du. €cgd\ 
(JHG, egida a harrow. Out.side Tent, cf, L. oeea, 
Welsh oged '^,-^*occt\ Lilli, akiezos a harrow, akiti 
to harrow'. The root may possibly be identical 
with lliat ofKnoE.vA] To harrow. 

11800 Carpus Gloss. 1430 Oeealat, e^idc, 1393 f.AN<;t.. /’, 
ZV. \i. 19 (’anstow .. Ih-ggcn ohm- harwen ■oJ>cr .swyn 
uper gees dryue. 1669 Woui.iik'.e .Syst. .Agric. ti68i) ;{/S 
Co Edge, to I r.'in ow. 17*6 Piet. Emticum ted. 3) I'o Edge 
. . a Country word for to harrow. 

Edge-bono, corniption of Aitch-bonk, q.v. 
Edged (ed.^d ), ///. a. [f. Edo k sb. and v. + • kd.] 

1. I' uriiisiicd with a cutting edge ; sharjjoned, 
trenchant. Wm Jig. Cf. Two-kdgkd. Eor 
edged tool see Km;K-ToOL. 

159X SiiAKs. 1 lien. !'/, iii. iii. 52 O turne thy edged 
Sword another way. a 1593 Marlowe Pido iv. i, With the 
.sharnnos-s of luy edged si ing. a 1639 'I'. Cabkw U 'h. (TSa.j 1 
*02 Justice hath to the sword of your e<Jg'd eyes His equall 
balance joyn’d. 1677 M ■..•xon Mah. Ea ere. ( 1703) 2 1 j After- 
wards with edg’d (Jioi)ving Tools, .they cut down. .the. 
tnberances. 1833 liAKONiac Manuf. Metal II. 2 (Cabinet 
Cycl.l Nor are the edged siuties . . so defectively formed . , 
as miglil be imagined. 

2 . Having an edge or lateral boundary: only with 
defining prefix, indicative of colour, number, etc. 

1776 Wn iiKBiNG Bot. Arrangem. (1796; 1 . 255 Anthers 3. 
edged. 1884 Ili.ACK Jud. .^AaAs. vi, l 1 ie red-edged leavc.s. 
Mod. Black-cdgcd note-paper. 

+ 3 . Having a border (of ornamental work). Obs. 
1697 Laud. Gaz. No. 3 {04/4 A Gold Watch . . having an 
Kdgcd Ca.se. i7aa De For Col. ^aek An edged 

hat. 1737 11 kai>i.i:y Earn. Diet. I. .s. v. Clear Sian king, lo 
order the edged heads ; wdien you find they are clapp'd suf- 
ficiently, pill it down to the board. 
tE'dffefU, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Ei>ge sb. + 
-FUL .1 Having abundance of edge ; keen, cutting. 

x6m1\ White Martyrd, , 57 . George A iij, Hee. .Against 
the F.mpirc.s enemies did set His warlicke brow, and edge- 
full humor whet. 

t Edge-growth, corruption of *€dgrowth « 

Kutniow. 

' x6xo W. F01.KINGHAM Art of. 'Purvey xi. x. 6j The second 
i.s of Mast.agc, Kdge-grouth, Winter-Herbage, etc 

Edgeleas (eddies), a. Jf. Edgk + <lss.s.] 
That nas no edge. lit. and ^jg. 

16x7 Collins Pe/. Bp. Ely 11. ix. ^eto His sword, which he 
carriM neither edgeles, nor in vaine. x66x J. Fountain 
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Rewards Virtue a To save her .sheers. Which else had sure 
been edgelcss long ago. 1889 Buskin Q. of Air ft 143 llie 
dumb and cdgule.ss shore cd darkened sand. 1884 H. D. 
Traill in Maem. Mag. Oct. 444/a As lustreless and cdgelcss 
as an old shilling. 

tE'dgeling, -lo&gf adv. Also 4 egge-, 
eghel7uge(8. [f. Edge sb. + -lino, as in Back- 
ling(8 adv. (OE. bsecHng) ; for the corrupt form 
-long cf. sidelong, heaillong\ 

a. With the edge. b. ( 5 n the edge ; edgeways. 

?a 1400 Morte- Artk. 3675 Upcyncs cghclyngc hay ochenc 
hare aftyre. X489 Caxton Eaytes 0/ A. i. ix. 24 They 
scorned them that smote cdgelyng. 1380 Hollyu.\nu Treas. 
Er. Tong, Eraper tVestoc ty do taille, to strike both foyning 
and edgoling. 1603 Klokio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 330 It 
i.s hard, be it fl.'xt-lung, side-long, or edge-long, but mi in- 
genious . . wit shal . . meet with sonic aire that wil fit hi.s 
turn. i6ti Coit.K.,s.v. Az, A dye that .stand.s cdgcling, so 
as lis duubtfull what chance it will yeeld. 

Edger (C d.:5.i4). [f. Edgk sb. and v. + -erL] 

1 . One who edges or puts an edge on anything. 
1591 Pkkcivall Sp. Pkt., Bordotlor, an iuibrodercr, an 
edger. 

1 2 . Of flowers and leaves : (see quot.) 

1688 K . Hoi-mk ..'!/•«//>// 11. 1 1 5/1 Kdgers arc the .spring 
or first ripe 'J’ulipa’s. 1725 Rrauley Earn. Piet., Edger, a 
plant whosi: leaves arc edged with while or yellow. 

3 . AUelt. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Aleck., E,lg.-r, a ciri.ul.Tr saw . . b5* 
which the bark [etc.] are ri)iiicd from slab-board.s. 

Edge-tool, edged tool. In early use, Any 
implement with a sharp cutting edge, as a knife 
or sword ; now (in lit. senst*') restricted to indus- 
trial tools, and technically denoting chiefly chisels, 
gouges, planes, etc., also (with defining adj. heavy ) 
axes, hatchets, etc. Also attrib. (The form edged 
tools is now used only in fig. sense.) 

c X350 /f 7 /Z. Palerne 3755 And ^if any egge tol wi>l enfre 
in-toTiis bodi 1 wol do him to he deth. c 1430 T.vno. Bochns 
It. V. I15541 47h/i Ltucr 1 hauc, with some edg«‘ tolc Too 
slea my selfc, th.in line in slaundrc and dole. 1^8 Act 24-3 
Edso. I'J, x.\vii, 'rhcgrc.Ttest part of edge-.d 'lV.M>r., Wt apons, 
and other ncres-sary tilings having Kdges. 1677 Moxon .\le. h. 
Exerc. (1703! 167 An Jidgc-luol. . will, .cut off all the parts. 
x7I9De Foe t #7/.r<»r «iS4o) II. v. 108 Nor had they any edged 
tool. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No, 6i7s.''6 Rohcil Wilkins . . Fdgc 
Tool m.akcf. 1732 lii-imr.Li-v AUipkr. vi. §8 F.dged totils 
.nrc in general designed to cut. 1823 J. Nu:ik)I„son Operat. 
Mechauk App. 771 To make Kdgc tools with cast .Steel and 
Iron. 1886 Daily News 18 Oct. s/5 'I’hc saw .md edge-tool 
houses are tbiing moderately well. 

b. 2. fig. and in proverbial use. esp. in phrase 
play or jest with edge tools. 

1579 Gosson Sill. Abuse (Arh.> 57 .Some •s.iy that it is not 
good ieKlttig with edge tolcs. x6sa Mas.singi k, etc. Old 
Law V. i, If you move the duke's palieuce, 'lis an edge- 
tool. 1767 Wi si.rv Jrnl. 4 May, They find it i.s playing 
with edged tools, 1798 HerioN AutoHogr.-ej “I’lje m.in 
u'ho plays with <:<lg«;-tools, may, by chance, cut his fingers. 
18x5 .Scott Guy At. v, 1 begin to iliiiik. .1 have been rather 
jesting with cilgc-tools. x8M Mill in Edin, A’c7^CXXIlI. 
^)37 He came to think tliat the Sokrutic cro.ss-examiiialion 
is a dangerous edge-tool. 

E dge-ways, -wise, (mrely i -way. 

1 . Of posilion ; With the edge (iii.stcatl of the 
broad .surface) uppermost, foremost, or turned 
(owaicl.s the .s]jeclalur. 

1566 in_ FeaixK'k Zj/^a’'- f Eurniture 73 Alter stotvs 
ij one is broke .. thother yet .slandcih edgewaie in the 
gruwnd. X64X IliesT Farm. Bks. '1856) 126 They luydthein 
Ifirdcals] cdg.wayos. 17x5 Dk.sagi;lii-.k.s Fires Impr. if«:»'rhe. 
Fartiiion Plates must he. .fix’d edgewise to the great Plali.*. 
*723 Loud. Caz. No. 615(1/4 Out- of his fi»re 'IV-eth . . stand- 
ing edt>;wHy. 1775 Shmoi)\n Rivals v. iii. I’ll stand edge- 
ways. 1857 Birc h Aue. Cattery . i8i8 1 1 . 303 Curved bricks 
set edgeways iti a thick slip of the. malerml. 1879 New- 
comb I't Holi>i-,n Astren. 35H At certain times the rings t>f 
.S.Tturn are seen edgewavs. X885 H. I. Svonob in Law 
Times LXXX. 119/x The ladder, .standing edgeways. 

Jig. 1664 1 1 . More Mist. luiif. Apol, ^38 Thi.s ( tbjei 1 ion is 
set cdgc-w’i.se, and seems to stand . . in a very dangerous 
po.sturc. X677 Gilitn Vxmonol. (18671 4'V Sometime a 
scripture will Lc .set .so cro.s,s or edgeway lo their good and 
comfort. 

b. Edge to edge. 

c x8so /fr/^Z/w. (Wrale’t 121 Each is conipo.scd of 

. . dc.Tls . . bolted together edgewise. 

2 . Of motion : With the edge foremo.st. 

X794 Vjm:k in Phil. Traus. LXXXV. 44 When they [the 
lane.sj move edge- ways. 1828 Scon E. M. Perth II. 156 
’he .savage- raised the axe. .and brought it down ag.ain edge- 
ways. 

b. fig. in To get a word, etc. in edgeuHiys, etc. 
*777 Shrimoan Sck. Scaud. 11. ii, All her words .'ippear to 
slidu out edgewise. 1824 Miss Mitfokd Village Scr. i. 
(1863) 156 As if it were possible for any of us to slide in a 
word edgewise. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1 1 . iv. 206 At 
the hist fhe] pushed ifi his word Fitlgewlse, as 'twerc. 

3 . On the edge (instead of the broad side). 

X79X Sm EATON Edystone L. ft 239 The sea acting edgewise 
upon the joint would exert the same power lo lift it up. 

Edg[ilie88 (e*d,:;incs}. [f. EDUY + -MKSS.] Thu 
condition of having the outlines too clearly marked ; 
angularity, hardness of outline. Khei Jig. 

1822 Blachtv. Mag. XI. 427 It would supply an excellent 
studyfor A painter; allcdgincs.H. .isgone. x8w Mobley O/Z. 
Misc. Scr. It. 391 To be dear, acute, and definite, without 
that cdgjncss and inelasticity. 

Edring (e’d5ig), vhl. sb, [f. Edgjs v. + -ing L] 
Fhe setting on edge (of the teeth). Obs. 
xaSi Wyclik Amos iv. 6 Y 3aue to 30U eggyng of teeth. 


2 . The putting of an edge or border to anything. 
Also attrib., as in edging-lace, -stroke, -tile. 

1580 Holi.yuanu Trees. Er. 'Peng, CanetiUe, an edging 
lace. x6o7 'J'oi'Skll Four./, Beasts Very much used for 
fhe edging of the best goriiieius. 1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs 
.ArJiit. (K), 'L'he edging .stronks, by some called bUtliiies, 
and contours only. ^*1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wcale) 116 
Edging^ of plunk, .sawing or flowing it narrower. 

b. 'J’hc trimming of the edges (of a lawn or 
grassplal) ; also attrib., as in edging-iron, -shears, 

X858 Glknnv Card. Everyd. Bk. 236/x The edging-iron 
must be used instead of the shears. 

3 . (oncr, 'That which forms an edge lo any- 
thing; a border, ftinge, etc. sewn on the edge of 
a gamiciit ; a border (of box or other plants) sur- 
rounding a flower-bed ; and the like. 

2664 Evklvn aw. Hart. (1729) lyi) Adorn the outward 
Verge with an Edging of Pinkj t.imon Thyme, etc. a 1700 
Dkyoen I'J'.), The garland which 1 .. border'd with u rosy 
edging round. x6m Gabth Pispeus. iv. (1706) 66 'fhe 
Clouds aloft with golden Edgings glow. 2741 Cottipi, Pam.- 
Piecx II. iii. 466 After Rain, clip your Edgings of Hox. 1807 
Crabbk. Library 148 'J'he dull red edging of the well filftl 
pa{(e. 2873 Tki.si'KAM Moah xvi. 30a 'flie old road, .marked 
by iLs IjolcTcdginj^ of stones, 
b. A trimming on a seam. 

1664 Pepvs Diary jo Feb., A close-bodied ..coal, with at 
gold edgeing in ench seam. 27x7 Aoolsun Ovid's Alyt. 11. 
(K.) 1 'o show The golden edging on the seam below. 

4 . Lace made to be sewn on lo the edge of some 
article of dre.ss. Shorter ibnn of edging-lace. 

xSS 9 Richmond. /EV/Zt (1853) 127 Vj yeard.s of cdginc xx<Z. 
17x6 l.cmd. Gaz. No. .5438/4 Two Qu,TrtPr Boxes of latte 
and Kdginga. 1730 liliLS. Delany /./> 4 - fWr. (1861) II. 
555, 1 have gt>t your harp shell, and will send it you, and 
the Eliicabeth edging. 1851 Mavmkw Loud. Labour ]. 3H7 
' Edgings', or the several kind.s of cheap Ince u.Hed for the 
bordering of caps and other female rc(]uirements. 

6. Tlic action tif moving by insensible degrees ; 
attrib., as in edging tnovement. 

1879 A. FokiU'S Daily Netvs 16 Apr. 3/2 A kind of aide- 
long I'.ilgitift movement. 

Edging (c (T/,iij), ///. a. ff. Edge v. + -ing 
' i'hat moves by imperceptible degrees. Hence 

E dfflngly aUv. 

2748 Kktiakdson Clt$ris\a (iRit) It- uyo The iiew-iiiade 
beau awkvvanlly followed, but more cdgingly. 

E’dgrew, -grow. Obs. exc. dial. .Mso 9 
dial, ctgro. [I. E'.d- \ stem of (.)E. grhv-an \ ci. 
OV..CAigrowung,A'M\\\z Gioss. in \Vr.-\Viilcker149.] 
'rh(^ .nitergrow th of grass ; altennath, eddish. 

c 1440 Promp. J*an», 135 F.dgrow, greese |/v‘, rtr. cdgtiiw, 
herbe, Jf. P. growe, giecsc:|, bigenueu, regermen. 1688 
R. lioLMK Armoury iii. 7V, '3 F.dgrewc is the (.irass left 

f ’rowing afict Mowing, some leini it the Latter gniss, or 
utter growing, Diit. Rustknm {cA. 3), Edgrew, some 
term It Lutter-gra.ss or Laiter-matli. 2875 Lane. Cbm. 
(.K. D. S,i s,v., So mitch for t’p.ress ;ind soa niitch for t'ctgio 
Edgy (c civi), a. [I. Eiigi! sb. t ■ Y.] 

I. iTavifig an edge or edges ; Hfiarp, cutting. 

277? Daw Bourrit'.s Citu. Savoy (ipC>) Coiistautly 
Wiilking over broken rocks, either raggcif, or cleft, or fdj;y. 
2820 1 .. Hvu\ Indicator No. 15 (18221 I. 118 Lastly, think 
of the r.Tzor itself . . how cold, how edgy, 1 k>w hsuiJ ! 1649 
PrsKiN StT. f..amp.Cn\. ft ii. 75 binding the du.sly remnants 
and edgy splinters into springing vaulu. 

2 . Oi a piiiuting: Having the outlines too hard. 
2825 Bhukxv Mag. XVII. 43H There wi re two Holbeins, 
flat, shadowless, edgy compf)sition.<-. 1868 //lust. Loud. 
A'ews 11 Apr. Less edgy and more softly sweet in colour 
than previous works. 

3 . fig. Full ol edge or keenness ; eager, dial. 

2858 A. U. I'^vANS J.tiiesiersh. li ds.. Edgy, eager. ‘ He's 
vi^ edgy to go there ’ : also * pert ' Jtmj ‘ forward’. 
EidhaTdo, var. Atiioi.I), 7 >. Obs. 

c.^x^% Lamb. ftom. 149 Ediialde hri lirlbte ikuiidv ( het 
god hailed in ow ibrohl of snide and of likaiite. 

Edi, var. of Eaj^i a. Obs. 

Edibidatory, a. [badly f. rdibilis Edibik, 
after adjs,. in -atcry, see -ouv.] Kelaliiig lo 
edibles or eating. 

2828 I.,vi ION Pelham 1 . 216 Edibilalory Epicuri.sm holds 
the krv to all morality. 

Edibility (cdilij-IUi ). [Lne.xl; see -IT V.] Thu 
qu.'ilily of being edible, eap.abiiity of being eaten. 

2^9 Erasers Mag. X L. 130 To roiivcrt, so far as edibility 
. . is concerned, an old fowl into a young capon. 

Edible (e’llib'l), a. ami sb. [ml. late L. cdtbilis, 
f. ed-Hre lo cat.] 

A. adj. Eatable, fit to be eaten. 
x6xx CoiGii., Cue, the nauiich, and iiiiralls of edible frea- 
ture.s. x66i Lovell Hist, Auim. fe Mm, futrod., J helicad is 
edible, .of the cow, callr, etc. 2802 liiNGi tv Aunn, Biog, 
(1813)11. 395 The r rliblc frog. 2837 M. Donovan Pom. Econ. 
IT. 219 The Edible Snail or He/ix pomatia. 1884 J. (’01.- 
BORNK Hkks Pasha 104 Fverylliing edible was bought up. 

E. sb. An caLil.)le substance, an article of food, 
(chiefly in //.) 

2661 f.ovKi.L Hist, Anim.t^ Min. Introd., Birds, finhex, 
and other edibles. G. ii. Hist. Cardinals 11. i. 114 

Impo'-itions upon Edibles. 2859 Sai.a 7 «*. nmnd Clock 
(iStix) 357 'l’he dclighilul liainjjers of uclibles and driukahles. 
2884 lyaily Tel. «3 1 Wh.at will be the effect of the 
introduction of this new edible? 

Hence Edlblenas* ; KoiBjr.iTY. 

177a in Scott Bailey's Diet. 1775 in Anh ; and in mod. 

I hi ts. 

Edict (f'dikt). Also 3 edit, 5 edyote, 6 .Sc. 
edik. [ad. I,, edicium (the earliest form a. OF t. 

6 
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edit), f. Ptitcifre, f. F avX’^tilccre to say. In i6th 
and 1 7th c. accented on the last syllable.] 

1 . That which is proclaimed by authority as a 
rule of action ; an order issued by a sovereign to his 
subjects ; an ordinance or proclamation having the 
force of law ; esp, the edicts of the Roman prators, 
and subsequently of the emperors, and of the 
French inonarclis. Edict of Nantes^ an etlict 
issued by Henry IV of France, granting toleration 
to the Protestants; revoked by l^uis XIV. 

ia97 R. Glouc. (Roils) 11966 pe edit ywis. pat was pe ban 
of keni^wurpe. 1483 Caxton Cato A iij, He dyd duo make an 
edycte or decree. 1535 Stewakt Cron. Scot. II. 12 With ane 
consent fthey] coiitempnit tIuU edik. 1541 Klyut JwageGtnK 
1 14 The Creditours to be compelled by an Edict of your ina- 
icstcc, to holde them content with rcpaiciiicnt of the suiniiie 
.. of the thyng that they Icnde. 1651 Hoimes Loviatk. 11. 
.xxvi. 147 'I’hc Edicts of Prastors, and of the /F.diles. 1683 
Brit. Sptr.uluntbo Monarchs at first governed . . by immediate 
Edict.s. 1711 SvEKi.K Spm t. No. 07 P4 My Our Royal Resolu- 
tions declared in this Edict as follow. 1751 Johnson Ramhl. 
No. 204 P9 He therefore fixed upon the gale of the palace 
an edict. *845 Graves Rom, Law in EfuycL Metrop. 777/1 
Constitmion.s of Justinian, improperly cjdled edicts. 1873 
PosTB Gains 1. (ed. s) 34 Edicts were legislative ordinances 
issued by the emperor . . and were anaiogou.s to the edicts 
of the prortors and ediles. 

1390 .SiiAKS. Mif/s. y. I. i. 15 1 If then true Euuers 
hauc beenc eucr crost, It stands as an edict in desthiie.^ 
*S 97 Hooker A'lr/. /W. v. Ixvii, The gcncr.all Edicts of 
nature. X878 Browninc La Saistaz 68 Law, Now styled 
God’s, now Nature’s edict? 

2 . Sc. ‘The name of a writ whereby all eoii- 

eerned were called by proclamation at the market 
cross or cliurch'door, to appear lor their interest 
in some cause. . . The term is used in ecclesiastical 
law for certain notices made to a congreg.ition 
from the pulpit * (Barclay /.aws Scot/, s.v.). 

X876G KAN I Burgh Sen. Scot. ir. vi. 214 In 1636 the Council 
Ilf Aberdeen ordain a public edict to be served at both the 
Kirk doors and at the College gate. 

t Edict, j). Obs. tarc~ ^. .[ad. OF. Fdkter^ 
trans. To publish i a law) ; to decree. 

_ x63a Gaui.e Magastrom. 362 .Some of them fLycurgus’ 
law.s] were .such that old wives and slaves might easily have 
both predicted and cdicled. 

Ediotftl (fdiktal), a. [ad. late L. cdicidlis.l 
a. Of or pertaining to an edict or edicts ; consisting 
of edicts, b. In Scotch Law : That is done by 
means of an ‘ edict ’ or public proclamation. EdUtal 
citation : a citation (formerly) made by public 
announcement in cases where personal citation was 
impossible, e.g. when the person cited was resident 
outside the kingdom. The term is still retained, 
though the procedure which it .strictly denotes is 
no longer used ; sec quot. 1S80. 

1814 Scorr in l.^Kkhart viSj-i) IV. 215 All vdiend cit.v 
lioiis are made .'U Scalloway. 1854 Biiufw. Mag L.\XVI. 
56s Thai reservoir of equity, the prictorian oredicfal bw of 
Rome. x868 Act 31 «t- 32 k'ict. c. ito A 93 'I’hc I ord Ordinary 
shall also appoint cdictal intimation thereof to be made by 
publication it) the record of cdictal ciiatioti^». 1875 Postf. 
Gains in. (ed. 2) 327 Patrvma iiiutlier of two children 
had . . the cdictal nghtn of patronus. 1880 Marci.av I)ige,^t 
Law Scott, (ed. 4) j 34 Kdictal ('itations or Iniiin.'itions. In 
the ca.su of foreigners, these were Ibriiicrly given at the 
market cross of Edinburgh, and pier and shore of Leith. 
'J’hls is now more judiciously done by leaving the copies at 
the Office of I'alictal Citation.s. 

Hence Sdl’Otallj mri/., in an cdictal manner ; by 
public proclamation. 

1868 Act 31 4- 32 I'ict. ci. S 30 Publication ha.s been m.ade 
edictally in Edinburgh. 1887 .Scolsman 31 Jan. 10/2 On ■ 
19th November .she charged him edictally to make payment. 

t Edi'Ction. Ob.u AUo 5 odiccion. [ad. L. 
cdktidn'cm, f. as Edict.] Edict, command. 

<rx470 Hakoi.so Chron. Ixxxix. i, To Bedes dayos y'* 
.Scottes .. obeyed hi.s ediccion. 1581 Marukck Dk. Notes 
231 In the former ediction of the Counrcll. 

tE'difiable. Obs, rare- *. [f. Edify + .AnbE, 
in tians. sense ; .see -auce.] Fitted to edify ; 
edifying, profitable. 

z6ia 'J*. Tavi.ok Comm. Titus iiL 2 And with the.se all 
opportunitie of good and edihahlc siicach peri.shcth. 

t Edi’ficftnt, a- Obs. [ad. L. /rdifcaHt-efn, pr. 
13])le. of wdificiire to build.] Edifying. 

1648 Bi’. OF l)oi<HAM Bresonim. Schismatic ii The Apostle 
hath pruRcribed rules for regulating the Ceremonies of the 
Church, one whereof is Edification, and what is edificant, 
t he same us also significant. <653 'i'. I >U(:;a kl> Verses oh Gn- 
iakerj^ Edificant It Llii.s pen] also was, like those bless'd 
builders, who Stood 011 their guard, and stoutly builded too. 

t Edi'ficata, a. Obs. [ad. 1^. sedijiedittsy pa. 
pple. of stdi/tnlre to build.] Built up, constructed, 
in.stituted, arranged. 

CS470 Hardino Chron. xxxiii. iii, There were in his tyme 
ouer all, With other so afore edificatc, Xviij fiamynes. 2530 
I.YNDESAY Test. Tapyngo no ’I'he erth be Naiiirc so ^i- 
fic.'iie With huUum hei bis. Koi.i.an» Crt. Venus n. 

582 That proper place sa weill edilicatb. 

So Sdl'floata V. rare- trans. 

*8*3 CocKUHAM II, 'Jo Buildy F^bdcate, Rdificate. 

Edificfttion (e:difikr^'lp>n ). [ad. 

fw, f. vtdifiedre to build, Edify ] 

1 . Building, rare in mod. use. 

1*540 lm»MA»///rr. Hat. lob About 700 ycres after 
the edificacioii of Rome. 1399 Haki.uvt Voy. II. in 


The castle., is not onely of situation (he strongest I have 
secne, but also of edification. 1669 Galb Crt. Gentiies 1. 111. 
ii. 27 Cadmurt . . is said to have written 4 Books, touching 
the Edification of his own Citte. 1705 Staniiofe Paraphr. 1 . 
80 The Edification whereof would be liest promoted by at- 
tributing to those Workmen neither more nor less than their 
Due. i7ai-33 Stryfe Eccl. Metu. 1 1 . 1. 11. ii. 261 Officers to 
make all inuiiner of provision for the edification of the said 
fortrcsscH. 1803 .4 nn. Rev. 111 . 236 The exhibition of games, 
the cdilii:ation of palaces. 1839 Jkfhson Brittasty xym. 293 
Church-edification is everywhere the order of the day. 
tb. concr. A building. Obs. 

1431-30 tr. Higden (1865) I. 405 To make edificacions in 
cites. 13B4 R. Scot JMscov. IVitchcr. xv. ii. 320 He 
throweth down also the eniniic.s edifications. 1656 in 
Bloi'Nt Giossogr. and in mod. Diels ; not in Baii.bv, Joh.s- 
SON, or Asii. 

o. fig. Building up of character, etc. 

1836 Kuskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. iii, The whole period 
of youth is ouc c.sseiitially of forination. edification, instruc- 
tion. 1870 Sv\ iNBUKNK Ess. ^ Stud, (i 875.) 165 The rcligiou.s 
idea, as opposed to Philistine demolition or to Philistine 
edification. 

2 . fig. Ill religious use, after Gr. 01x080/417 in 
I Car. xiv : The building up the church, of the 
soul, in faith and holiness; the imparting of 
moral and spiritual stability and strength by suit- 
able instruction and exhortation. 

138a Wyclif Rom. xiy. 19 And kepe wi* tho tiling i.s to 
gidcrc that ben of cdificacioun, that Is, to bylde .rouII.r to 
heucnc. c 144a Gesta Rotn.\x\\. 276(Hari. MS.) Noble and 
profitable wordis, to edificacion of pc pcple. 1^8 Laiimku 
Serm. Plonghers i.67 Devilish ploughing, the which worketh 
to h.Tvc things in Latin, and letteth the fruitful edilicalioi). 
x6zi Ihiit.K 2 Cor. X. 8. it^i HoaiibS Le'viath. 111. xxxvii. 
236 'I'o the edifi(:.Ttion of God’s people. 1710 Norris Ckr. 
Prud. V. 202 'J'o build up men in Faith and Holii)e.Ks of 
Life, that which we properly mean by Edification, a 1876 
J. H. Ni:w.man Hist. Sk. II. iv. xi. 417 In providing for inc 
religious nccc.ssitics of |K>stcrity, they were diicctly .serving 
their own edification. 

b. Mental or moral improvement, intellectual 
profit: instruction. (Now often riwi/Vtf/.) 

1660 W. .Skckkr Nonsuch Prof. I*ref. 16 'l‘he design of 
this Peecc is not the o.stent;ttion of the Author, but the* edi- 
ficatmn of the Reader. 1691 T. HIalcJ yltr. d\'cw /mieni. 
p. Ix.-cvil, Kor the Edification of the IJiti/ens of our Mc- 
ireifMjfis in Loyalty. *77* PniF4iTr.KV Inst Relig. (17821 Jl. 
199 Promote . . mutual edification by every proper mean.s. 
1777 .SiiFRinAN .Sell. Scand. v. ii, It certainly i.s edification 
to hear him talk. i8a6 Scott IVoodst. iii, Where was the 
edification of all thi.s? 1837 Dk Quinckv jV/iiggism Wk.s, 
VI, yj ‘l’li.at he might distribute hi.s edification m equal pr.). 
portions. 1875 J owFTT P/afo fed. 2) 1 1 1 . 206 Kindly an.swer, 
for the edification of the company and myself. 

tEdi’ficatiTe, a. ? Obs. [f. 1 .,. adifituk ppl, 
slom of mlificiire + -ivjj.] Edifying ; adapted to 
promote .spiritual improvement. 

('14x0 Lovii Bonavenf. Alirr. xxxviii. 78 ((jihbs MS.) 
Gostly coniforte of hem by hys edylytalyf IW. tic W. 1330 
cdificacyoni and holy w'orde*v. 149s Caxton Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W.i I. xxvi. 24a/r His worde was edyfyentyff that 
they whom he ejtid»XTryned put in effecte. .all his ilocirync. 
1330 R. WiiiifoRD W'orke Jor HousehoUl Us'iT A, So that 
. . It .sholde I)c . . cdificatyve and profitable. 1634-46 Row 
Ilkt. Kirk (1842: 328 Whilk exercises . . proved verie edifi- 
cativc to those who were piirtakers of llierii. 

Ilencu tS'difloKtivalj adv.., in an edifying 
manner. 

‘tc 133P (////f* The Dialogiicn of Creatures moralysed, .ip- 
plyably and cdificatylly to eueiy iiiery and iocundc Mater. 

sdlficatory (c'diiikritori;. [ad. L. wdified- 
/dritts; see prec. ami -our.] Intended or suited 
for purposes of religions edification. 

1649 Ml*. Ham. Owuft. x. (R.) An exercise so bene- 
firially edific.Tiory to the church of Gotl. 1678 Lively (Tra- 
cies viii. 4 3T. 316 Some parts of it . . are not so . . cdiliratory 
to us. iMa 3 ScHAFF Rclig. JCncycL Ii. 1613 ’Lhc cdifica- 
tory character of Ntaiider’s history. 

JSdifice Also 6-8 ffidilloo, 7 odifyee. 

[a. F. Fdifiie, ad. L. xdificium^ f. miis temple, 
house + ficium making.] 

1 . A building, usually a large and stalely build- 
ing, as a church, palace, temple, or fortress; a 
fabric, structure. 

CZ386 Chauckk Melih. F367 Castcllcs and olhere mancro 
edifices, 1475 Caxton Jason (1477) 71 And with this they 
.shal ordeyii .solempne edifices and hou.scs for the cite. 1338 
Li-.i.ani) tiin. IV. 72 'I’hc :cdificc.s of the Alihcy have bevne 
made hy many men in continimncM. 1398 Siiaks. Merry 
IV. II. ii. 225, I haue lost iny edifice, by mistaking tlie place, 
where I creeled il. x6^ Hakrinoton Vifin .State Irel. 
t iSSoi, H«^e cold not pre.'ith to edifye the Church, yet liee 
will heefamows to all po.stcrytyeforcdifyces in the Church. 
i6ai lU-hToN Annt. Mel. ii. ii. iv. (1651) 270 'I'he inner 
nxmics of a fair-built and .sumptuous mdifice. 17x1 Dis- 
senting Teachers Addr. agst. Bill for $0 nciv Churches 10 
Shall this l>c done for a few ungodly steepled riidlfice.s? 
1796 IL Hi'NTKM Ir. St. Pierre's .Stud. Nat.U’jcstp I. 128 
I<or you will see under water . . the ruins of many edifices, 
z^ Y KV-VMKU Archil. 14 A moEt and a dry climate require 
different kinds of edifices. 

b. transf. owdfig. 

Z7ZI Anm.soN sped. No. 98 F 1, I am not for adding to the 
beautiful Edifices of N ature. 1843 S. Au.stin Rankes Hist. 
Ref. 11.485 The edifice of .a new church must have been raised 1 
on a purely democralical ba.Ri.H. z868 M. PKrrvsouAcaclem. \ 
Drjp § 5. 223 Upon the integrity and judgment of these 
Quinqiicviri will depend really the w'hole edifice of the 
University. 2878 Mohlkv Carlyle^ Crit. Alisc. Scr. 1. 197 
'I'he corner-stone of Comte's edifice. 

t 2 . a. The action or process of building or 
construction, b. Style of building, architecture. 


MSSo North Plutarch 394 The Arsenall and Armory . . 
being of a strange and wonderfull edifice. 1663 Gembibr 
Counsel 9 How . . Princes and Magistrates have proceeded 
in their Edificea 

Sfifioilil (edlh'J^l), a. rare. [ad. late L. »dk 
ficidiis, f. xdifkium ; sec prec. and -al.] 

a. Of or pertaining to building, ar&itectural. 
b. That is of the nature of an edifice. 

Z63B SiK T. Brownb Card. Cyrus 63 The cdificial Palaces 
of Bees and Monarchical spirits. Z794 Hist, Rir>ers Gt. Brit. 
1. 232 (K.) Mansions . . without any striking edificial attrac- 
tion. Z830 Gai.t Lawris T. vi. ii. (1849) *55 I^ng sur- 
passed by, many other cdificial structures. 

S'diner. rare. [f. next -f -FR L] a. A builder, 
b One who edifies in a religious sense. 

Z460 Cai'Cravb Chron. 91 Certeyn strong men and rich . . 
edifieres of citees. 2678 BuTLiiM Hud. (R.) They scorn their 
edifiers to own who taught them all their spritikliiiglesson.s. 

Edify (e difai), v. Also 4 ede-, ediiien, 4-7 
edifie, 4-6 ede-, edy(f ) 1 V, edifye, 6 sodefie, o-/ 
ledify. [a. F. Fdifie-r, ad. L. Kdificd-re^ f. tedes, 
ledis dwelling A -fiedre to make ; see -fy.] 

1 . trapis. To build ; to construct (a dwelling, 
edifice) of the usual building materials, rare in 
mod. use. 

a X3A0 llAMi>oi.i{ Psalter 1 . lo bat edified be be waghes of 
iciu.salcm. 2303 Lanol. /^ Pi. C. xxi. 42 To for-dou bit on 
a day, and in fire dayes after Edeficn hit efte newe. ^ z^a 
I. Haston in I.ett, 461. II. 113 A plasc lute be the seid fiir 
Jobii edified at Caster. ci$34 tr. Pol. Verg. Kng. Hist. 
(i846> 1 . X. 46 He did . . ardeiie a gate uii iheL'mcke of the 
river '^rhaines. 2642 Termes de la Ley 117 'J'o take timber 
lo edifie tlie house againe. 2704 Hkarnk Duct. Hist. led. 3) 
I. 1 87 Ibibylon . . wax largely edified by the Assyrian 
Monarchs. 2832 Lonoi. Gold. Leg. 11. tiS 'I'lie munes of all 
who had died in the convent since it was edified. 

tb. absol. 

^1400 Test. Ltwc I. (15601 27611/2 Lo this man began to 
edifie, but for his foundeiiieiii is bad, to the ende may he it 
nai bring. ci\»oPallad. on llusb. 1. 364 The see cmvel is 
fill test for (o di le, .And latlest may thou therwitn edifie. 
2531 Ki.vot GiK'. I. viii, A 111.111, whiuhe iiiLendelh to edifie. 
2633 J/K.stkangk Chiis. /, X24 To edifie at pleasure upon 
the Convent (Jarden. 

tc. To furni.sh with biiiUlings, 

^* 43*~50 tr* liigdeu (1865) I. 199 Ajmlia is a cosle of (he 
see ol Ytuly . . byltlede and edifiede lirstu by Grekus. 2396 
Si'FN'SKK /*'. ( 7 . 111. i. 14 ' 1 'hi‘ough coutilrie.s waste, and eke 
well edifyde. 

t2. "ro construct, act up, irrespective of the 
object, or kind of materials. Obs. or an h. 

2460 Cai*cravf Chron. 21 The piiplc edified ymages to 
her liknes. 1346 Lanci.ry Pot. Verg. De invent, in. v. 70 
Some beganne to edify cot .ages of bpughes of trees, xttx 
Sfkn.skk i'irg. Gnat 661 And (hereunon did raise full busily 
A little mount, of grcenc turffs cdifule. 2643 Sir T. Bkowng 
Rekg. Med. 51 She wa.s edified out of the Rib of 

Adam. 2850 ^ i.m.v. Afed. llymm 155 The hraxen .sea That 
Solomon had edified. 

tb. To work up or fa.sbion (materials) into 
a building or structure. Cf. Buti.d 3. (/At. 

238a Wvci-tF Gen. ii. 22 And the Lord God edified the rib, 
the whiche he ioke of Adam, into a woman. 

tc. fig. To build up, establish, organize (a sys- 
tem, institution, or law, a mural quality, etc.), lo 
establish or slicngthen (a person). 

a 2340 Hamfolk /V(v//r)*xxviiii]. 7(5] poii s.ill distroy jiaim 
& noghl edifye bairn. ^*2374 Cmauckh Btwr/i. iv. vi. 140 
pere bat uerlues ban edified J»e bodie of holy man. X4S5 
thd. IVhiitingtons Alms-house in Eniick London (1766) 
1^' 354 Inforoing himself to edifie and nourish charity . . 
among his felawes. 2462-83 t)rd. R. ^ Househ. 61 The 
Clerkys of Grenei;lothe . . to heipe kepe in course the St.i* 
tutes . . vdyfye«l before-tyine. 2534 ^nrn vNioN Tullyes 
Ojlftces 1. 14 .Solon lyrste edilyed the sdiolc called 

.Areopagus in .Athenes. 2704 Swift Tub i. (1710I 28 To 
edify a name and reputation. 2782 Gibuon Decl. 4 E. 111 . 
xlix. 95 He secretly edified the thrune of his successors. 

td. To frame a notion ; ‘ make out*, imagine. 

2643 Mn.'ioN Tetrach. Wks. i;j38 I. 238, I cannot edify 

how, or by what rule of proportion that man’s virtue, cal- 
culates. 

te. intr. To take form, grow; also fig. to 
prosper, achieve succe.ss. Cf. 4. Obs. 

a 2400 C'txr/. Myst. 252 Mannys -sowle in blys now xal edyfy. 
i6aa Bacon Henry VH, 160 Perkins Proclamation did 
little edifie with the people of England. 2646 Sir T. Bkowni-: 
Pseud. Tip. J47 It Uhe seedj then beginiieth to edifie in 
chiefc. az66a Hkyun Laud 1. 142 But all this did not 
edifie with the House of Commons. 

B. Iratis. Ill religious use : To build up (the 
church, the soul) in faith nnd holiness ; to benefit 
spiritually ; to strengthen, support. Alsu absol. 

In early use sometiiiie.s with distinct allusion to sense i; 
rarely in bad sense as in quot. 1440. 

2340 Aycnb. 197 pe uela^rede of poure men, J>et byck pourc 
uor God. .hise mo^ewel edefie lie Liurbisncs. <•’ 13810 Wvci.n* 
Scl. IVks, 111 . 354 Pcirc and Poul .. token power of Crist 
. . but fur to etfifie Chirche. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xvi. 58 
(Add. MS.) All that is done agayn conscience cdcfieth 10 
hclle. z3az Murk Heresyes 1. Wks. (1557) 108/a In whose 
deuout sermons the people were greatly edified. iMR 
BBiNKi/)wOw///.xxiv. (i^4j 62 'i'hei were edifyed towalke 
in the ainendiiient of lyfc.^ 1604 Dkayion (>«•/*' 908 ^'I’o 
edifie the conscience that is weake. 2729^ Swift To Vng. 
Clcrgym. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 9 .A plain convincing reason .. 
will edify a thousand times more than the art of wetting the 
handkerchiefs of a whole congregation. 2776 GmnoN Decl. 
4 F, xxi, The complaints and mutual accu-sations which 
assailed the throne of Constantine, .were ill admted to edify 
an imperfect proselyte. 2876 Fbekmam Norm. Cona, 1 , App. 
751 He was much edified by the king’s prayere and alnudeechi. 
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b. To inform, instruct ; to improve in a moral 
sense ; sometimes ironical. 

IS34 Ln. Bkhners Cold. Bk. M. Aurtl. (1^46) G vb, His 
satynges thus ended, the Senate was greatly edified ther> 
with, ifioi Shaks. Twel. N,\.v. aoS I..ooke then to be well 
edified when the Foole deliuers the Madman. s6o6 ~ Tr. 4- 
Cr. V. iii. na My lone with words and errors still she feedes 
But edifies another with her deedes. 170s Stanhopk Paraphr. 

1. 3, I shall endeavour to edifie my Keoder in the Virtues 
proper to these Purposes. xa45B’Nitss Bunsen in Hare Life 
(1879) II. HI 84, ^ have been much edified by seeing how 
your father and sister take the privation. 

+ 4. intr. To profit in a spiritual sense. Obs. 

1636 W. Sampson V(m*-Bre<i^er I ij, Is there any man 
here desires to edyfie? I uui in the humour of converting. 
*657 J, OcmuwiN Triers Tried t A Minister, whom they 
c.'tn cordially . . affect, or by whom they can edifie. a 1670 
Hacket Abp, Williams 1.(1692) 188 And few will captivate 
their understanding to edify by a s.icrilceious reformer, 
tb. To gain instruction geiierally. Obs. 

16x0 B. JoNHoN Alch, III. i, I haue not edified more truely, 
by man . . since the beautifull light first shone on me. 1675 
WYCHKKi.KY Conntiy Wife v. (1735) 104, 1 edify so much by 
example, I will never be one [a husband], a 1706 Vanhr. ^ 
CiB. Pnw, Hush, I. i, This is like to lie a warm Debate ! I 
sh.ill edify. x8oo T. Jefkerson /rrrV. (1859) IV. jn The 
great mass of our naiion will edify and thank you. 

sb. Obs. Erroneous form of Em PICK. 
15SS Kpkn Deendfs W. Ittd, iii. (Arb.) 153 The houses & 
other edifyes of this prouyiicc. 1555 — Mououia ftf Cathay 
279 The ruutreK of whose edcfics are gyltcd & embowed. 

fim 1C aclion or process of building ; also 
toner, a building. Ohs. 

X43S-S0 tr. Iligden (1865) I. 41 1 At Brehenoe Is a w.itcr . , 
where a man iiiuy see in clere tyines mcrncllous edifienges. 
* 5*3 Test, libor. v. (Surtees) 49 To the edifying of a portche 
to the church of F.st Drayton x,vj. 1517 Torkington Pi/gr. 
(1G84) 33 Ther [the a/ins’] cilifying wold not stuude in no 
wyse. x6oa Fui-becke Jitid Pt. Parall, 13 'I'hc foundation, 
the edifying, and the endowment [of .a church J. 

2. Spiritu.al instruction and improvement, 
xjop Fishkr I'uH. Herm. Marg. C'tess Rkhmond (1 71181 10 
To the edifyinge of other, by ine ex.amplc of her. 1542 3 
Act 34 4 35 Hen, Cl! I, i, Al inaner of persons, .may rcade 
.. the hilile ..for their ownu edifieng. i6xx Bihi.e Pnf. 
5 For the .. edifying of the xmlcarned. 1705 Sianiiope 
Paraphr. (1709) IV. 543 My. .End is G(xlly Edifying. 

£*aif|ring, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO JJ.] 
i* 1. 'I nat builds. Ohs. 

x66a Fuller Worthies IT. 499 One demolishing 

haiiiiner can undo mure in a day than ten edifying axes 
can advance in a month. 

2. Tending to produce moral and spiritual im* 
provcincnt ; instructive. In mod, use often ironical. 

1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) i b. What so eucr yc 
fynde therhi, good and edifyenge, gyue lande and pray.s* 
yngc to god tlierfure. ^ X651 Honiu;S i.ndath, iv. xlv. 361 
Their Conversation . . might . . be . . Edifying to others, x^y 
Ftuinyi F .Verw. h ont. 1 , v. 1S6 How ediiying to the 
•MUil is this generous sensibility ! i8t^ Svn. Smith Wks. 
(18(171 1, 274 'l‘hc buintliatingand disgtistirig, hut at the same 
time most edifying sj^ecliicl«, 1872 Mori.ky / W/rfm*(i886) 
41 Voltaire’s spirit may be little edifying to us. 

Hence E'dlfjlngly adv.^ in an instructive or 
improving manner ; in mod. use often ironical. 

i66a Si •ARROW tr. Behftu's Theosoph. Lett. 3 He ..might 
thereby . . edifyingly . . (|ni('kcn him.sclf in a Christian hro. 
thcriy Union. 170a Bcn.\RJ> AV:t 7 . Hist. (1710)305 Not .so 
well or edifyingly in.siructed. 1876 Con/emp, /\er>. XXVll. 
9^Thc acrinoii was edifyingly plutiluditiarian. 

EdilQ, v.aii.ant of /Edii.e. 

x8ao Maik Tyro's fb'i 7 . icd. io)3^«*<//7/r, anedile orofiicer 
who took care of the n:pair of temples and other buildings. 

Ediness, var. of EAni.\Kft.s, Ohs.,^ .s.v. Eadi. 
Edix&|^01lit6 (C'diijtpn.'tiU. Min. [f. the sur- 
name (sec t|Uol. 1S25) t -ITK.] A greyish 

white Iranslucent mineral, consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of alumina, Karyta, etc. 

18x5 IIaioingf.r in Edin. Jrni. .Sci. III. It is in com- 
pliment to that gentleman [Air. Edinglon, in whose collec- 
tion Haidingcr first .saw the miricnd] that the n.ime of 
Edingtunile is here prn|iosed. x868 Dana .Min. 417 Eding- 
tonite occurs in the Kilptitrick Hills, near (B.v.g.iw, .Scot- 
land, associated with harmotome, another Earyia mineral. 

t Edipol. Ohs. rare, [miswritten for L. edepol 
by rollux. (Erroneously connected with oedis 
temple.)] Any common aaseverati(^in. 

rx450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 579 Edefiol^ by the house of 
edcnul. x6oo Dkkkkk Gentle Crtft Wks. 1873 I. 14 Away 
with 3'our pishcry pashcry, your puls and your edipolls. 

E^t (e dit), V. [(i) f. E. edit-us, pa. pple. of 
cdHre to put forth, f. e out + ddre to put, give ; 
(3) back-formation from Ejjitor.] 

+ 1. To publish, give to the world (a literary work 
by an earlier author, previously existing in MS.). 
Chiefly in pa. pple., after L. editus. Ohs. 

179X Enkiillii tr. BrnckcEs Hist. Philos. II. 367 [Abelard] 
wrote many philosophical treatises which have never been 
edited. 

2. a. To prepare an edition of (a literary work 
or works by an earlier author) ; so with the name 
of the author as obj., e.g. *to edit Horace, Shak- 
spere’, etc. b. 'Fo prepare, set in order for pul> 
licalion (literary material which is wholly or in 
part the work of others). Sometimes euphemis- 
tically for : 'Fo garble, * cook ’ (r.^. a war-corre- 
spondenFs dispatch, etc.). 0. To be or act as 
the Editor of (a newspaper or other periodical). 


*793 V. Knox Lett, to Yng. Noblemeut ( R.), Read . .the few 
orations of I)cino5theneii, which Monleney has edited. X835 
Dicxens /.!>//.( 1880) 1 . 3 To write and edit a new publica- 
tion. x88o E. White Csrt. Relig. 7a The progress of science 
and art in editing from ancient manuscripts. x88s HarpeEs 
Mag. Mar. 647/2 It ha.s not been guilty of the . . folly of 
attempting to 'edit' the news. 

Hence 8‘dltad ffl. a. 

Mot!. A carefully edited work. 

Editinff (e’ditiq). [f. Edit + -ixG The 
action of the vb. Edit, 

x88s AthementH Aug. *08/1 The * Letters. . * hav'c hail 
the advantage of careful editing. 

Edition (Ali'Jdn). [a. K. edition^ ad. I.. Milidn- 
e-’w, f. edt^re to put forth, publish ; see Edit.] 
fl. The action of putting forth, or making public; 
publitMtioii. Ohs, 

* 55 * RiicoRiJii Piitkw. Knowl. F]p. (u King, Desiring your 
grace not so iiuidie to behulde the siinplencs uf the woorke 
..as to faiiour the edition thereof. 1577 tr. BnUingeEs 
Decodes in Touching y* proclamation or first edition 
of the ten Cutninuundenienis. x6xx Sfkko Hist. 67 . Brit. 
IX. xix'. (1632) 979 'Fhe said pretensed inarri.'ige was made 
- .without edition of banes. 1659 A. Ia)Vfc.UAy in E. Lore~ 
dafs Lett. To Rdr., So tender was 1 of his honour in 
edition of his talsmis. 1663 J. Si-knckr Pr>n/igies (1665) 
Fief., Goil never .saw it nci;css;iry .. to i.‘oriecl and .amend 
any thing in this grc.at Volume of the Crealiun, .since the 
first edition thereof. 

t2. Tile action of producing, or bringing into 
existence ; hence, birtli, cre.'iiion (of orders of 
knighthood, etc.), extraction, origin. Ohs. 

XS99 ^5ASoys Europe (1632) 147 'Fhc great States 

of Italy . . arc loth to have their J\)pe of a Spanish edition. 
I<fe7 CitACMAN Bussy lyAmb. Plays 1873 11 . 17 'I’he Duke 
ini.stakes htiii (uii my life) for some knight of the new edi- 
tion. X615 Crookk Body of Mon 332 The Birth . . we delint; 
to he an I'.dition or bringing into the work! of an inranl. 
x 6 i^ Earl .Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 21 1 Barons of late 
edition. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. iv. 151 (!!unsc- 
qucntly the World . . is of a far later Edition than Elcl'nity^ 
fb. Kind, species ; fashion, * stamp Ohs. 
irrifias Fi.ktchkr AVer /Vr/. 1. i. It ki.sscs the forcfingor 
si ill : uhich is the last edition. 163a Bromk Rortk Losse 
II. iv. Wks. 1873 111 . 33 A large wiudiw, one of the last 
Edit ion. I ^HV Patternc of Pietie 155 I hc SaiiiLs of 

the old edition. 1646 H. Lawrknck Communum with 
Angels 93 His condition, his spirit and his workc were all 
of a lowc .and humble edition. 

3. concr. a. One of the differing forms in which 
n literary work (or a collection of works) is pub- 
lished, either by the author himsM:df, or by subse- 
quent editors, tb. An impression, or i.ssue in })rint. 
of a book, pamphlet, etc. ; the whole number of 
co|)ics printed from the same set of types and 
issued at the same time. 

In the case of printed works the mcaiitn;LH R and b are 
often coincident ; but an ‘edition ’ (sense a* of claN.^ic or 
tlic like, with a rorrtvied text and critical or illustrative 
matter, being in a sense .an independent work, may go 
through several * editions ’ (sense b». 1 1 is aw-k ward lo speak 
of, e.g, * the second edition of ('aimibeirs edition of Plato’s 
I'heietetus' \ hut existing ustige afloids no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for t hi.s inconvenient mode of e.\pre.ssion . 'Fo say * the 
second impression ’ would now imply an unaltered reprint. 
'Fhc word is sometiiiies used in a narrower sense than that 
of the definition uf b : thus a Marge p;iper edition* may 
be printed from the same type as, and issued simullaiieoiisly 
with, an 'edition' 011 small paper; but it is also u.siial lo 
say ‘ 100 copies of ibis edition arc on Large jjajnrr 
1 * 5 ^ RoruNsoN tr. Move's Uiop. (ed. 2) A lij h, I linue now 
in tins secunde edition taken about it such paines.J 1570 
Foxk .d. «V M. (cd. 2) 1885 Although sufficient relaiiou be 
m.ade before in our former edition to be seme, p.ag. 1277. 
j6o7 Sim W, Vaughan Directions for Health ittrlc page, 
'l lu: inird Edition. 1624 tiAiAKEK Transuhst. 104 Their 
sevcr.all Editions. .so chuppedand changed. x66aSriLi.i.NGi L. 
Orig. Racr. i. vi. 5 i He rnighl make use of the Edition of 
C'ausinus, 1703 Dk Fok Truedorn f mg. Kxpl. Pref., J 
have mended some faults in this Edition. I7xa AnnmoN 
sped. No. 470 F I Upon examining the new Edition of a 
C'lassick Author. 178* PKiKSTi.tv Corrupt Chr. I, I’rcf. 21 
There are different editions of many of the authors. . I h.ave 
quoted. 1807 M. Baili.ii-: Morb. Anat. Pref. ya In jnenar- 
iiig f Ids Third E»lii ion for the press. x8^ 9 H ai.i.am Hist. 
Lit. 1 . 1, iv. S63 Above 60 editions of ibe Orlando Furioso 
were, nubli.shcd in the i6!h ccniury. 1845 Stki-hkn Laws 
Eng. I. 185 1 King John’sl charter was firi.ally altered, in its 
la.st edition, by Henry the third. Mod. The laicit edition 
of this evening’s pa]K;r. 

b. fig. 

x8a8 Si KUAKT PlanteEs G. 51 Boutchcr had another i»l;m 
. . for removing 'i'rees , . it is a liettcr edition of I..ord r il /- 
harding's system. <856 in Century Mag. 11887) May 95/2 
We cannot hazard a seoowl edition of imbecility. 
tEdi*ti 03 l, V. Ohs. rare-', [f. the sb.] trans. 
'Fo make an edition of: to issue, publish. 

X716 M. pAVHiS Brit.ui. 4 The Jesuit Pelavius’s 

Chronological Tables were edition’d. 

Hence t Sdl’tloa«r. Ohs. rare. «= Editor. 

«x(S 46 J.< jrHF.*»RYl Maps tjr ChartSj Posth. (1630) 331 That 
necossanc (fitide, addt^ to a little, but not niucb .aiig- 
ini;n(c{I,by the late Fiditioner. 1658 W. Burton I tin. .Anion. 
18 You h.avc there Boi/fjoFotv, which the dexterity ot the 
Ediiiotier, or liiterpn;ter hath turned into lioptitiviay. 

Editor '!e*tlitJ}i). [a. L. iedi/or : sec Edit, Edi- 
TJON.] One who edits. 

+ 1. The pubU.sher of a book (cf. Fr. Mi/enr). 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse. \. v, (1650; 33 Otherwise .some. 
Interloper may perhaps underhand fall upon the work at a 
lower rate, and undoe the first editor. 

2f. One who prepares the literary work of another 


jvjrson, or number of persons for publication, by 
selecting, revising, and arranging the material ; 
also, one who prepares an ediliun of any literary 
work. 

^ xyia .\di>ison Sped. No. 470 F i When a difTcrent Read- 
ing gives us . . a new Elegance in an Author, the Editor 
docs very well in taking Notice of it. X7»5 Pope Notes 
OH .Shaks. ij.', Thin nonsense got into all the editions by a 
mistake of the stage eilltors. 1748 Anson t oy. Int^., 
'Fhe Eiliturs of a new variation-oluirt . . have . . been misled 
by an erroneous analogy. 1831 J. Daviks Manual Nat. 
Med. Introd., 'I'be Editor coiu rivcH that the plan laid down 
here is, etc. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 303 't he editors of 
club books arc ni>t mere dreary drudges. 

3. esp. One wi)o conducts a ncw8pa[>er or peri- 
odical publication. 

1803 G. Ro.SK (i86oUI, III The Editor of the True 
Briton. xBbt CuHiiF'rr Ear. Rides 146 I'his blunder-headed 
editor of Beil's Messenger. 1874 Mt)Ui.i:v 11886) 

248 'I'hc editor uf the d.iily newspaper. 

4. Anlit]. [L. editor Indoruml] The exhibitor 
(of Roman public games). 

i8io I.. Wallace Beudiur v. x. (18R4) 283, I Imvc here 
the notice of the editor of the g.Tiiie.s, just issued. 

Hence Z'dltor v. Hans., to treat ,a [htsoti or 
work) as an editor docs. B’dltorod ppl. a., pre- 
vitUrd or furnished with an editor. B'dltore^as 
=-- ICriiTiiKHS. B'ditorlesB a., without an editor. 
1826 Blacht'. bfag. X IX. 335 Sonic l.aggarcUyeditovless, or 
ten editor’d periodn^al. X836 //»///. XI.. 7f)6 Lady Blessing- 
ton is registered . . cdiloress of hnlf-a-scuic oi hooks. 1883 
Tuoi.i.iHK.rt«/<VvV.!t-. II. 123 Two or three liler.iry gentlemen 
by whom tojiave had myself editored. 

Editorial (cdild'» rial), a. and sh. [f. pice. + 

-(I'AL.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an editor; proper 
to, or characteristic t>f, an editor. 

1744 AKKN.siiJit Let. ill Poems (1845) 30 He has intirely 
deiltratcd himself l»> . . editorial criticism. X794 Park in 
Brit. Critic Feb. I'l'.), L.anibin . . anil Hcyne also . . seem lo 
have considLMvil it as part of their editorial duty. etc. 1850 
f.’AHi.YLK Latter.d. I'amph. iv. 11872.) 117 In spite of edi- 
torial propliory. 1837 Dit ituNS Piekiv. (18471 Ble.s:* 

our ediloriHl heart, 

B. sb. Ancwiqmper article written by, or under 
the responsibility of, the t<litor; a Header’. 

^ .864 -VA utatoryy) Mr. Bciiueit. .thinks that * an editorial' 
is the highest siylr of coniposilioii known. x866Mrs. Sjowk 
l.it. Eoxes 14T0 .v'.t no the cdiioriid of a jnorning paper. 
1883 Harper'.^ -^lag. Mar. (r.ii/i The Daily Protens sent 
Jack twenty doll.irs .. for two crdilorials. 1887 Pall Mall 
"(/. 15 Oi:l. 12/1 Finely worded editorials. 

Hence Bdlto'rlally adv,, in an editorial manner 
or capacity ; as an editor docs, t Bdito xialiMp 
*» EniTtiRHHlP. 

18x8 Blackxu. Mag. 11 1 . 142 You are edirori.nlly e.xoner.Tted. 
1826 J. Clii.iTiuisv l.edure During hi*. Ediioii.alsliip he 
must have been a kind of Consul or Diitator in llie Ki;- 
public of Letters. 1883 liurper's Mag. Out. 789/2 She 
wrote editorially for a London pfijier. x^j^Mandt, Pixam. 
14 Apr. 8/6 The anticipations which ..you ventuied edi- 
torially to give expression to. 

E'ditorsliip. [f. Khitou -hbtf.] a. The 
ilntif-s, functions, and oflice of an editor, b. The 
Iciiine of that office. C. J''.ditorial supfiinteademc. 

1782 ’Fykrs Hist. Rhaps. on Pope i.) ('!'.) Th« vilitorship 
of .Shakespeare . . Pope aftcrw aid imdei took. x8ti Exatnimr 
28 Dec. 831/1 Captain BeiijiifiehJ, who was formerly Editor 
of the Morning Post, h.as been charged .. with oblnining, 
during that ciiitorvliip, an annuity. 18x3 40 W. I.'iIffokii 
Massinger's Wks. 1840;. 447/1 If such purieiitons lines ns 
the.se may be intioducial without lea.son, and viiihniit an- 
thority, there is an eiiil of all edilouhip. 188a Pi fuOY 
Eng. journalism ni-v. 1^4 The Daily Telegraph the 
editorship of Mr. l*.dvvin Arnold. 

Editress (fiiitrcs). [f. Editoji-t -k.s.s.] A 
fcm.alc c«!ilor. 

*799 Favloh in Knblierds Mem. 1 . 28G The etlitrcss . . 
has inserted the Freiiuli letter lo Ain|uetil du I’erron, 1826 
Gentl. Mag. Sept. 244/1 Th«.; fair Editress h.T.s got up this 
work judiciously and t.istefully. 1884 Bn%aar 1 7 Dec. 648/1 
'I’he edilrevs of thi.s volume, .is lierself an authoress. ^ 

t Bdi’tuate v. Ohs. nonec-wd. [f. L. n'dittnif', 
p|)l. skm of ndilndi i, f. nd/ln-its, traiisl. I'fwKopos 
‘ temjjle-kccper ’ in Ac/s xix. .^ 5 , where the ‘ town- 
clerk ’ of Ephesus spc.aks of that city as ‘ tcinple- 
keeper ’ ( A. V. ‘ v orsliippcr ol 1 liana.] (See quot.) 

1646 1 . CfRKGDKV] A'a.'cs ti- Obs. X. (1684 1 49 'J'he Devotion 
whereof Uf Ml Id not but move tin- City [Ephesus) .. to afl'ect 
tlie Di-niiy and Title of the .Vhoko/rk, to teilituafe such a 
piece of Di vine Oflice. 1732 in Coi,i;s. 1775 in Ash. x8x 8 
in 'I’ojin ; and in iiuaI. Iricts. 

t E’dlen. Ob.f. (OE. cdlcan, f. Kd- f ()E. Ihn 
reward; cf. OHO. itlon of same mcaiiing.] Reward. 

r-888 K. /Ei.kkko Bodh. iii. S •f]^**-^ cdlcan |m; du. .Tjehete. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Foifttm bid jw Icsse his ctllcn here 
driJr. 

t Edmede, sb. Obs. Eoriu.s : 1 ^adm^du, 3 
ood , aU-, ©tlmedo. [OE. tW-, hpnUdu, abstr. f. 
Md-, capmody Edmoo. \0V.. MAmedu ^ US.hdtnbdi, 
OHO. {dmuotl\ OE. hpmkiu ^ OS. Nfmuodi, 
OHO. Sdmuotf.)] Gentleness, humility. 

cioooAgs. Ps. cxviii[xixl. 92 |i:ft ic on niinum eadinedum 
eall forwiirde. c X20S Lay. 21866 veorndferi Ardures grid 
& his adineden. /bid. 10013 Jhirh bis a;diheden. 

t E‘dliiede« a. Obs. [OE. PadmldCy iabmfde, f. 
Eilmoi) a. (OE. iadmidc — OS. ddmmi^ OHG. 
btmuoii ; OE. /a/wMr-OHG. Mhm6ti.\ Humble. 
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c 1000 A£s. Ps. cxv. z (cxvl io 1 ( 0 r.) Ic eom eadmode swi)»e. 
c 117s Lamh. /lorn. 115 edineda riche . . mei beon godes 
wrrecche. 

t E*dmodv A. Ohs. ; also eadmod, edmeod, 
eeddmod, odmod, aVmod. [OK. iadmddy phonetic 
variant of 4ajtm6d^ f. hpe, Eath + m6d Mood ; the 
exact equivalent (type *at 4 /u-mhdo-) docs not occur 
in continental 'IVutonic, but the derivatives in 
-mSdJo- ( = EDiiEDE a.) and in mMn- (=.P:dmed£ 
//>.) are foimd with fonns parallel to the OE. /a/-, 
.W- ; sccKnMRDRiA.andacJ (Jentie, humble, meek. 

( 1000 A^s, Matt. xi. 29 Ic com bilwite and eadmod 
on hcort.-in. cttj$ Lamb. ilom. 5 pus wc ahtc to beoti 
pe edinoddre. loid. 1x3 Drihten .. ^eueS pan cdmcodaii 
streinpe. ciaoo Ormin 1(3837 ;1*'ddmod allse cullfrc. c laoo 
Trin, Ceil, llotn, 89 Ich am milde and adniod on hcrtc. 
rtao$ Lay. 35571 piiih hine aSiuodc U‘1375 edmodc) will 
.. let bu mi swcuen to sel|n.n iturncii. a »as Antr. K. 
276 ?if |m wilt bcon edmuu, |>enc eucr hwal pc wuiUeS of 
holinessc. CIX75 Lay. 33355 NVoweyn was edmod. 

Hence S'dmodl a. [cf. OHCr. dtmnatig\ see -v] 
3 Kdmod. Sdmodien v. tram.^ to hutnble. 
Sdinoded ppl. a.y meek, fi'dmodle^o [see -lock], 
humility, i^exitlciiess. S*dmodliolie adv. [sec 
-LY 5*], humbly, meekly. S dsnodnes* [see -nehs], 
gentleness, humility, meekness. 

K. i^LFRED Boeth. xii, Crist cardaS on bmre dene 
radmodne&se. a 1x75 Cott, Horn, aat Mid .'clra mdinod- 
niss« , . ^earnian mi<i admodnisse. Ibid. 237 His .'idniodod 
dead ofer cum . and fordude ure sori^c and ^ulicc deiiA. 

l.amh. Uoih. 17 Crist .. uadinodc liine suolftic b<-'t he 
wes iboren of tire lefdi. Ibid. 89 Cristes apostles wuren 
wuniende edmodltcbc on hcore ibeodon on ane upfloru. 
f^xaoo Ormin 17649 b'orr to burr^hen .tddmodli^ be wurclld 
burrh hiss are. /bid. 19297 Full off bal>e, off iiiillce, off 
arc, off aiddiinHlle^^c. a xaaS Attcr. R. 94 pc unui b*?t lico 
her uor his luuc cdinodliclic Ibid, r |v> lloi.t holtlc-A 

. . pi!t hcaued lowe buruh milde (.-dniudiicssc. Ibid, 346 pe 
edinodius montics bonen b'^rleS pc wcnlcnc. Ibid. 2-j'i 
MalcieS edmud I'/'. C. e.vlniodit-ftj our hoorte. 

Edness, variant form of Kahn kns, Ohs. 
tEdo'ceate, v. Ohs. -** [incorrectly f. L. i^dotP- 
re f -atK'L] /runs. To teach. 

CocKEKAM II, To leach, Edoceate. 
tS’dockd* Ohs. [OK. ia-docca^ f. h'.A water, 
river + Dock.] Some broad-leaved water-plant ; 
?the Clote or Yellow VV.itcr-lily yNitphar IntetO. 
cxfMdlVA.vwr.Gloss. in Wr.-Wideker 136 AY;w/^c<r,eadocc:i. 
axjjPiRinon. /ftfrMiV. (Anccd. Oxon.^aS L i li tan aqua tic ttm^ 
ancoorkc; dos ejus ncmifar. <? i4S0/f///'/V«i(Aiiucd.Oxoti.) 
•34 l.ap^xcium Aquatknm. .an"l. waterdokke uel edokke. 
l«8jH ib)Li.AND Cheikirf Cteis. iK. D. S.l Eddicky the bur 
«)r burdock yArdium I.txppa ) ; also Eirrkk.\ 

t SdO'Ctrinatef ». Ohs. rare ' ‘. [f. E- + Doc- 
TiuNATK.] tram. To leach thoroughly, train. 

zdaS SniRMfY L(yfe-tricks ni. v, In wlial kind of comple- 
ment please you, vcnemblc sir, to be edoctrinated Y 
lEdo'd, int. Oh. rare '. Variant of AdoD. 

. »« 9 » Koiakh Plautus 92 F.dod, I thuuft;ht the rcinem- 
hrance o‘ your l;ist wife Ij.id fi ij^jhted you from matrimony. 

Edoos, variant of KDiXiK.s. 
t EdO'inic, tL Ohs. rare^-^. In 7 -ique. [f. 
Edom., another name for Ksan + -ic.] (See quot.) 

1659 R. Okia, AMruditf. Last liu^. BiN»> 296 F.vc i the 
F.domiquc nature, the auiiiialis huinu who wrong:^ his hruthvr 
the spiritual Sc. heavenly mriri. 

E'domitisllf [f- Edomite inhabitant of 
Kdom 4 -isii.] I’ettaining to Edom ; cliaracUTislio 
of the Edomites. Tn 17 th c. sometime.^ iiped allu- 
sively with reference to P;;. cxxxvii. 7 . 

1641 W. Hookh New Eng. Tears 6 A ri^ht F.doniitish 
i|uality*, for Kdnm rejoiced ovi-r the children of Jiid.ah, etc. 
zdaz Mii.ton Animadv, Wks. (1851) 240 'this is a more 
Fdomittsh conceit than the former. 164$ — Colas!, ibid. 
349 t lnh’s] Fdoinitish Freins. 

fidriophthalniian (e^dii|/yfp.q[;* 1 mian:, a. and 
sh. [f. mod.L. edriophthalma sb. pi. (irregularly 
f. Gr. thpa scat 4 &^$aKfx-vs eye) 4 -1 an.] 

K. adj. Monging to or resembling the F.dri- 
ophthalma^ or * sc.‘;sile*eycd * Crustacea (including 
the Prawns, Shrimps, etc.) B. sb. An individual 
of that order. 

iBw Huxi.kv Anai. Inv, An. vi. 369 The orgnnis.*uion of 
the Sromatopoda is more Kdriophthalniian . . than P<xloph- 
ihalmiati. 1835-6 Toi>i> Cycl. Ana/. I. 787/1 Several Edri- 
ophthalmians are also born l>eforc they have acquired the 
whole of their extremities. 

So S-drloplitlia'lmoiiB, a. [^ee -oils.] 

1877 lInxi.BY Ana/. Inv. An. vi. 285 The head . . of an 
Insect, or Edriophthalmous Crustacean. 

Edropio, Sc. var. of Hydropic. 
t Edro‘ppit, ///. a. Sc. Ohs. Variant of Hy- 
DRoPPRD, affected with dropsy. 

1536 Bf.llenden Croti. Rcoi. ix. xxi. (Jam.) His wamhc 
throw inimodcrat voracitie was swolin as he had bene 
rdroppit \ins/ar hydropic i tnjtalus\. 

Educability (e:cli/11cabr1iti). [f. Edccadle a.\ 
see -ITY.] The quality of being educahle ; capa- 
bility of being educated. 

^ hamh. Jml. 16 Apr. 97 Educability of AiiimaK 
a 1866 J. Grotk Exam. Utilit. Pkilfls. x. (1870) 169 The 
morid educability of man. 1874 CVRrF.NTER Afcnt. Phys. 1. 
»■ tl 83(1879) Rrt Birds of the Parrot tribe are pre-eminent for 
th«-ir educability. 

Sducable (e diiSf^^ab-l), a. [as if ad. L. *educti- 
hitisy f. educa-re to educate.] Capable of being 
educated. 


1B45 R. Hamilton Pep. EdueMW. (ed. a) 178 Of educahle 
age, 1879 Bain Edueaiian as Set. tii. 34 In old age, when 
we cease to be educabie in any fresh endowment. 1886 
So/. Reo. I May 590/1 'lories will prove educahle. 
t E'duoate, obs. and Sc. pa. pple. of next. 

15^ Act 37 Hen. P'HIy xlii. in Ox/, if Camb. Enactm. 
1 1 Where yowth and good wyltes be educate and norysshed. 

Ramsay Remin. v. ted. x8) 118 The hospital where 
Eppie wo-s educate. 

Bducate (c di/llarit), V, [f. L. Pduedt- ppl. 
stem of eduedre to rear, bring up (children, young 
animals), related to edfuSre to ]ead forth (see 
EIducb), which is sometimes used nearly in the 
same sense.] tram, or absol. 
tl. To rear, bring up (children, animals) by 
supply of food and attention to physical wants. Ohs. 

1607 T0P.SEL1, Eout'-f. Beasts 22<i ' 1 ‘hc Fpirolun Sc Siculian 
hor>cs ate not to be de.spised, if they were well bred & 
educated. WnriK tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 292 A boy 

of a good habit of body, with Imgc vcincs, well and freely 
cducaatcd. 1690 [sec EnucATBo]. x8i8 [.<ice 9]. 

2. To bring up (young persons) from childhood, 
so as to form (their) habits, manners, intellectu.'il 

! and physical aptitudes. 

; 1618 Bolton Elortts i. i. 3 Hinisclfc delighting in the 

I Rivers and Mountaines, mni>ng w'hich he had berne cdu- 
j cated. 1818 Ckulsk Digest V 1 . 336 A devise . . to the intent 
i that with the prufit-s he .shmild educate hi.s daughter. 1839 
I tr. Lamartine's Trar. AVf.v/ 168/1 The priiicip.il .amongst 
I them [GiceksJ have their cliildrcn educated in Hungary, 
i *875 JowKTT yVrt/<» (cd. 2) V. 40 The youth of a people 
should l>e educated in forms and .strains of virtue. 

b. To instruct, provide schooling for (young 
persons). 

1588 .SiiAKS. Z. Z. Z. V. i. 84 Do you not educate youth 
at the C'hurg-huuse on the top of the. Mount.ainc ? 1863 
Mary ITowitt tr. /•’. Bremer's Greece I. i. 13 It hu.s cdu- 
c.'xted, and it educates to this d.^^^ a gieat portimi of the 
Athenian fcm.de youth of all clashes. 1863 A. Tvi.or Editi. 
Alanu/. 40 It costs M. per week to educate a child. 

3. To train (any person) so as to develop the In- 
tel lectu.il and moral pow'ers generally. 

1849 KiNCiiLEv Lett. 11878) I. 198 In my eyc.s tl»e question 
is not what to leach, hut how io Educate. 1875 Joweti 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 120 EUler men, if they w.ant 10 edttcate 
others, should begin by educating diemselves. 1886 Pall 
Mall (r. 10 July 4/2 Our artists are not educated at ail, 
they are only trained. 

4. 'I'o train, discipline (a person, a clas-s of per- 
sons, a particular mental or physical faculty or 
organ), so a.s to develop some special aptitude, 
la.ste, or disposition. Const, /p, also /«/. 

1841-4 F-merson Ess. Hist. Wks. 1 Bohn' 1 . 1 1 And the h.nbit 
of supplying liLs own needs educates the Ixxly to wondci fii) 
perrormance.s. 1847 Repr. Al€H.y.Skaks. 'M\l\. I. 359(Jur 
curs arc educated to music by his rhytlmi. 186; liVsi)Ai:i,i 
in Scotsman 30 Oct., 1 had to prepare the mind of the 
country, and to educate,— if not too arrogant to use such a 
phrase, ourpaity. Mod, He is educating himself to cat 
tornatoe.s. 

b. 'I'o train (animals). 

1850 Lano H and. India 2 No horses, except those edu- 
cated in India, would crawl into these holcii cut out of the 
f.irih and r«n;k. 1856 KANBv 4 rr/. Expl. I. xxix. 389 The 
dogs of .Snjitb'!> .Sound arc educated more thoroughly th.an 
luw of tlieir more southern brethren. 

Educated (e di//k<fU«l i, pp/. a. [f. Educatk 71 . 

4-Ki>.] 'Fhat has received edncalion, mental or phy- 
sical ; instructed, trained, etc- ; sec the vb. CJflen 
with an adverb prefixed, as ha//-y over-, 7ae//-. 

1670 R. Coke /?/>«;. Trade (to \ Mcrch.ant better educated, 
and more convcrs.mt in Trailc, may beiu-T usnlerstiind it, 
than H Privy Counsellor, who is not .so cducrUctl, and less 
conversant in it. 1690 R. 1 C. Diet. Cant. Crew, Teuder- 
parnely a very nicely ICducatcd ercaturt;, .apt to catch Cold 
upon the lc.ast blast of Wind. x^5 Disraeli i 1 863) 

67 He was over-eduCiTted for his intelk-ri. 1855 Macaoi.av 
Hist. Eng, III. 320 Ixichiel .. might indeed have seemed 
iKnoranl to educated and travelic.d F.nglishmen. 188a J. 
!L Bi.unt Re/. Ch. Eng, II. 411 But the Puritans were 
neither educated nor reverent. 1887 E. Bekooe St, Ber- 
nard's 168 F)very half-educated, .young man. 

b. transf. Carefully leiidcil, Iraiiied into shape. 
184. T KNNYSON E. Morris 131 Slight Sir Robert with his 
wale^ .smile And educated whisker, 
t B. as sb. The person educated. 

1^3 O. Wai.ker Edncatiim 213 It coticem.s. . P.arcnts and 
Edin alors to sec that the ediic:.atrd converse as much as 
may be with hi.s. .superior. Ibid 107 It will be the Teachers 
care and Educateds endeavour. 

Educatee*. nonce-ivd. [f Educatk r. 4 -kk.] 
Gne who is .subjcctcti to the process of education. 

1815 T. PEACeicic Nightmare Ab. 144 It is the only piece 
of academical learning that the finished cdncatec retains. 
z857.S‘<7A Review III. 53/2 It i.s not enough for the educator 
tc^our fact after fuel into the educatee. 

E'ducating, ppl- a. [f. Educate + -jngI.] 
That educates. 

1896 Masson Chaiterton ii. iii. (1874) 166 O month of June, 
1770 J and is this the kind of educating circumstance you 
provide for Chatterton? 

Education (edi;/k^pj?n). [ad. L. educatidn-em, 
f. Pduedre ; see Educate v . and -tion.] 

1 1. The process of nourishing or rearing a child 
or young person, an animal. Obs. 

15M T. Raymaldk Zl/WA Mankynde Q\\i, 'I 1 ie education 
. . of infante.s at this tyme [1 year old]. 154a Bookde 
Dyetary xvi. (1870) 271 Bccfe .. doth m.ake an Knglysshe 
man strunge, the edncactun of hym with it consyderyd. 
1651 WiTTiK Ir. Primrose's Pop. Err. 185 The people doe 
erre much about the education of children . . I have seen 


some frequently give to their children . .strong Beere. s66i 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4> Min. 72 I'hey Ihorts) delight in 
woods, and places of their first education. 

b. spec- [after Fr.] The rearing of silkworms ; 
concr., a number of silkworms reared at one time. 

x888 E. A. Butlkh Silkworms 56 For large ‘ educations ’ 
a room is fitted with shelves. 

2 . The process of * bringing np ’ (young persons) ; 
the manner in which a person has been * brought 
up' ; with reference to social station, kind of man- 
ners and habits acquired, calling or employment 
prepared for, etc. Ohs. exc. with notion of 3. 

153s Rlyot Cffv, I. ii. (1883) I. 24 In the fyrste [volume] 
sh^ be comprehended the beste forme of education or 
bringing up of noble children. 1993 Hookkr Reel. Pol. i. 
\'t, Education and instruction arc the ineancs . . to make 
our naturall faculty of rea-son . . better. 1996 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. Induct, ii. 20, I Christopher Site . . by education a 
Cardmakcr. 1624 Caht. Smi'i h Pitginia 1. 10 Their . . 
handy crafts, and cducation.s, are much like them in that 
part of Virginia wc now inhabite. 1644 Milton yic/r/c. Wks. 
(1847) 99/2 A complete and generous education . . fits a man 
to perform . . all the offices, .of peace and war. 
ftg. 1647 CiJvMKNUoN Hist. Reb. vii. (1703) II. 206 He 
Begot many opinions, and motions, the Education whereof 
he committed to other Men. 

3. 'I'ho systematic instruction, !^chonIing or train- 
ing given to the young in pTcparation for the work 
of life; by extension, similar instruction or train- 
ing obtained in adult age. Also, the whole course 
of scholastic instruction which a person has re- 
ceived. Often with limiting words denoting the 
nature or the predominant subject of the instruc- 
tion or kind of life for which it prepares, as classical, 
legal, medical, technical, commercial, art educalioft. 

x6i6Brin.si.ev Lud. Lit. 10 It much roncerneth every parent 
to see their children to have the best ediJ«:ation and in.struc- 
lion. 1670 R. Coke/^ijc. Trade ^x Education in (ieometiy 
and Numbers. X748CJKAY Comment Edtic. Sf Ctnd. Wks. 
t 8 {6 I. 152 The princip.al drift of ednc.ation should be tnmake 
men think in the nortlierii climates, and act in the southern. 
* 79 S BtJiiKK Corr. (1844) IV. 299 If you consent to put your 
Clerical education, or .any other part o( your education, 
under ihr.ir direction or control. iBoi Stwott 4- 

Past. I. i. 3 As e.'irly .a.s the ninth century . . hunting con- 
stituted an essential part of the education of a young noble- 
man. 1809 .SvD. Smi'MI IPks. 11859) J. 183/2 FkUication gives 
fecundity of thought . . quickness, vigour, fancy, words, 
images, and illustrations. 181a J. Henry ('amp. agst. 
Quebec 123 Many of our scrgc.ants were, with gotxl qduc.a- 
lions, substantial freeholders in our own coiintiy. 186a Sir 
B. Bhooik Psychol, Inq. II. ii. 73 Hours of relaxation truly 
[are] as necessary a part of education as hours of study, 
b. The training of animals. 

1938 Starkey England 189 Theyr liauky.s and theyr 
houndys, of whose educatyon they have gretc care. 1618 
Lai HAM vid Bk, Falconry (1633) 147 By w’hirh means with 
her naturall cducuttou together, she wil be as pcifcr.t in 
knowledge of the coiintrcy, as the wilde Haggard her 
naturall damme that bred her. 

<t. fin. 

183a Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 5'? There is another 
kind of education always going forward.s . . the education 
of circumstances, i860 Tl.mim.k in Essays .y A*<. 7 vV 7 w i 'I he 
cduc.’ition of the world. 

4 . [From sense 3, influenced by sense j ar.d 
SDniclimes by the quasi-etymological notion ‘draw- 
ing out’.] Culture or development of powci-s 
loimation of character, as contrasted with the im- 
parting of mere knowledge or skill. Often with 
limiting word, as intellectual, moral, physical. 

i860 Mill Repr. Ctwt. (1865) 66 '2 Among the foremost 
benefits of free government Is that Gdneation of the intelli- 
gence and of the sentiments. 1868 Rogers Pol. Eeon. x. 
icd. 3) 116 It confound.s education with the knowledge of 
facl^*, wliercas it really is the pQ.ssc.sHion of method. 1^1 
Figure Training 37 The . . training .and education of the 
figure. xBya hloKi.KV Voltaire (i886) 45 'J'he Jesuits’ 
devotion to intellectual ediic.ition. 1875 H. E. Man.mng 
Mission It. xiii, 377 Education is the formation of 
iho whole man — intellect . . character, mind, and .soul. 

6. atlrib. and Vomb, 

166a Gi.anvill Lu.x Orient. (1682) Pref. 22 These prepos- 
s<^»t disceniers prescritljr conclude cverj^hing that is . . of 
another stamp from their Education-receptions, false and 
ridiculous.^ 1794 Mai mias Purs. Lit, (1798) 218 The im- 
furlunale Education .Sermon, which Bishop Hurd happened 
to dislike. x8a4 Mrss ^\nYoM) Village 1.(1863)151 The 
young ladies . . who . . had trodden the education-mill till 
they.. had lost sense in sound, and ideas in words. 1858 
Holland Titcomb's Lett. i. 17 'Fhc Education Society, and 
kindred orguriization.s. 1872 Ru.skin Lots IL xvii. 5 Listen 
to this, you cheap education-mongers. 

EdllCa*tionable» a- rare. [f. prec. + ’ABLE.] 
Capable of receiving education. 

x8m I- Taylor Essays 248 The cducatlonuble classes of 
our Indian subjects. 

Educational (cdiMk^'Jonal), a. [f. prcc. f-AL.] 
tl. Due to, or arising from, education. Obs. 
x6t^ Gaulb Magtistrom. 30 The educaiionatl and pro- 
fessionnll are to be . . accounted for iiationoll sinnes. 1790 
Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 21a Every love intrjgue..mu.st 
naturally tend to debase the female mind, from its violence 
to educational impressions. 18x9 Ashubl Grern Report 
287 Opinions which interfered with his educational creed. 

2 . Of or pertaining to education ; concerned with 
education. 

1831 Carlylk Sort. Res. 11. xi, Is there not an everlasting 
demand for Intellect in the.. political, or religious, educa- 
tional, commercial draartments. 1837 Bui.wbr Athms IL 
413 Much of his (Pythagoras) educational discipline.. 
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beai{i] an evident affinity to the old Cretan . . iastitutionA 
ift|o Mill Ditt, Disc, (1859) 11.^199 The regeneration 
. . our educational institution!! is an object of mure 
urgency. 1876 Grant Hurgh Sch, Scoti. l»ref. 5 The hi&tory 
of educational progress in any country, can hardly fail to 
be interebtiiig to the historian. 

Hence Bduea'tlonally ckiv., with reference to 
education ; from on educational point of view. 

184s R. Hamilton Hduc. viii. (ed. a) 196 Educa* 
tionaTly considered, the sister Isle is not an ignorant country. 
x88k Atlantic Monthly Xf.VII. 296 Educationally he has 
been of service to us, and merits our thanks. x886 Durham 
Univ. yml. 90 Keb. j The Durham course is educationally 
better than what a Tneolugical College is able to oder. 

Eduoa'tioxialitt. [f. prcc. + -iht.] One who 
makes a study of the science or methods of educa- 
tion ; an advocate of education. 

**57 Toulm. Smith Parish 498 The real philanthropist 
and educationalist of our day. 1869 A. j. Ellis E, E. 
Pronunc, i. iv. ft 3. 314 note^ T. W, Hill . . a well-known 
orthoepist and educationalist. 

Ediica*tio)iary» a, [f. Education + -ary.] 
Concerned with education. 

1879 C. R. SMirti Adtir. Strood Elocut Class 5 Founders 
of educational Clubs, .have overlooked lateral ure. 

Sduca'tionist. [f. as prcc. -f -INT.] Ilduca- 

TIONALIUT. 

x8a^ Blackw. Afag. XXV, 130 The sensitive educationists 
of this thin-skinned age. x6^ Grant Hurjih Sch. .S'cofl. 

It. V. 209 Educaiiuuists have written for and against the 
system of giving school prizes. 

S'ducationise, v. rant. [f. as prec. ¥ -i/E.] 
To subject to etkication. a/>so/. in quot. Hence 
E-ducationieed ///. a. 

**35 '/VwV’x Mag. II. 405 T<ord llrougham’s attempts to 
cdncalioniKe, without teaching religion or morals, ///id. 
406 The. .religiously cducationized jKiriioiis of the puhlic. 

Educative (e*di«k<?tiv), < 1 . [f. L. hiucat- ppl. 
stem of hUttdre (sec Eduoatk) + -ivn.] 

1. Of or pertaining to education. 

xBs8 FROi;bK Hist. Kng. (1858) 1 . i. 5a The educative 
theory . . was simple but cfTective. 1885 Munch. Exam. 
lo Scj)t. 4/7 During the educative process. 

2. That has the power of educating ; bearing 
upon or conducive to education. 

*844 Kmfrson Ess. Experience.^ The plays of children 
arc nonsense, but very educative iion.scnsc. 1869 M. 
Paitison Serm. (1885) 192 Theology airoids the materials 
of a true and a truly educative knowledge. 187a M. Col- 
lins 2 Plunks for Peart 1 . ix. 198 F.ducative endowments 
. .designed for both sox e.s. i88x iV(i/Ar(i7 XXIV. i6i Sug- 
^esliofis. .toward.s making our schools hc.Ttthy. .and educa- 
tive ceutre.s. 

Educator (c’di/?ktf>t3A). [a. L. educator^ agent- 
noun f. i'diudre ; see liix/CATK v.] 

+ 1. He who or tliat which nourishes or rears 
physically. Ods. 

1566 Paintem /*al. P/efi.<s I. 43 (The fcm.-ilc breast] that 
most fHicrcd fuunt.ainc of the bwly, the eduentour of iiiuti- 
kinde. 

2. One who or that which educates, Irain.s, or 
instructs. 

1673 Isce EiarcATKD IIJ. 1735 Rcrkelky Querist ft 7oj 
Wks. 1871 HI. 372 Modern educators of youth. 1859 C. 
Rarkfk Assoc. Princ. Mid. Ages i. 9 They were .. educa- 
tors of the ixK>r in their scho*->ls. *875 Jowktt Plato (e<l. 

IV. J76 [.iiiiguagc .. i.s the greatest educator of in.ankind. 
xMS Manch. Exam, ro Sept. 5/4 f^rd Randolph Churchill, 
who is the guide and educator of his p.-uty. 

Educatory (e'di/lfk^itari'), a. [f. eduedt- p])l. 
stem of + -OKY.] That has an educating 

influence. 

*« 4 S R- ITamu.ton Pop. Ednc. vi. (cd. v) 137 That cdura- j 
tory regimen of which Scripture is the rule and cud. 1878 
Mozlfy Rill. Ideas it. 53 The ideas which His own cduc.-t- 
lory providence has since instilled. 

Educatress (C‘di//k<ritres). [f. Educator + 
-E8S.] A female educator. 

1805 tlb .S44 This supposedly cxcmpl.nry 

mother too was the cfluc;itrcss of Caligula. 18x5 Monthly 
Resf. LX XVI. 500 Ilospit.ality will become the cdiic.-itress 
of the human race. 

Educo (AliM's). [ad. L. edt/aWf f. ? out + 
diich'e to lead.] 

tl. fass. To be led forth, branch out (said of 
a river, a blood-vessel). Ohs. 

. * 43 »- 5 ? If- Migden (1865) 1 . 69 The firstc flonde .. the 
invndacion of whom i.s educedc in to Yndc. 1578 HANiSTiia 
Hist. Man vii. 93 Where the vessels arc inserted and 
educed. 

1 2. Med. To draw forth so as to remove. Oh. 
ai6x7 IIayne Eph. (1658)720 Medicine will., work 
on the sicknes-sc, and educe it. J. Rouin.son Eudoxa 
ix. 50 Warm Water . . doth, as an emctick vehicle, often 
ednee superfluous and putrid humours. 

3. To bring out, elicit, develop, from a condi- 
tion of latent, rudimentary, or merely potential 
existence. 

1603 Sir C. Hfydon Jnd. Astral, vii. 187 'Fhe Heauens 
are efficients, which educe the forme out of the matter 
of the come. x6ia-s Bp. Hall Contempt, kix. vii, He 
educeth warmth out of that corps. 4x659 J, Smith 
.S>/. Disc. X. iii. (1856) 474 Hell is not so much induced, 
as educed out of men's nlthy lusts and passions. X669 
Gals Crt. Gentiles i. iii. iii. 4a Chaos was that ancient 
slime, out of which al things were educed. 1781 Cowpfr 
Hope xss (Hope) has the wondrous virtue to educe From 
emptincs.s itself a real use. x8x6 Colcriiksk Lay Serm. 
328 Education — consists in educing the faculties and form- 
ing the habits. 1840 Carlvlb Heroes (1838) 356 Given 


a world of Knaves, to educe an Hone.sty from their united 
action. 18316-7 Sir W. Hamilton Mete^h. (1877) I. vi. 105 
Anaxinienc-s found the original Element in aiq from which, 
by rarefaction and condemaition he educed existences. 

b. Chem. To disengage (a substance) from a 
compound in which it already existed ready formed ; 
contrasted with produce. Cf. Educt sh. 

1805 HAi'ciiETTin Phil. Trans. XCV. 312 note^ Educed 
by the action of the nitric acid on the original principles of 
the dragon’s blood. 

C. To draw forth, elicit (a principle, the result 
of a calculation, etc.) from the data. 

i8|6-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiapk. .xxxviii. (1870) ll. 353 
Notions . . which we educe from experience, ami build up 
through generalisation. 1871 Blackik Four Phases 1. 101 
From the careful conmarison of facts to educe laws. x88o 
Kinglake Crimea VI. viii. 181 A .Statist will quickly educe 
w'hat he calls the 'percentages'. 

4. To evoke, give rise to (actions, manifesta- 
tions, etc.\ 

Farrar .St.' Pant 1 . Introd. 8 The circumslaxiccs 
which educed his statements of doctrine. 

Hence Sducement, the action or process of 
drawing out or developing. Sdii‘oible a., that 
can or may be educed. Bdn'cing zf/d. the 
action of the verb Educb; a bringing out or 
drawing forth. 

1665 Gl.xnvili. .Seeps. .Sci. xviii. By educing, the affirmers 
only me;in a producing. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles H. iv. 
157 Faith is natural, i. e. t-.nncible out of the ])otence of 
corrupt nature. 1678 CunwoRtTi Inteil, .Sysf. i. iii. ft 31, 
137 All manner of life . . is , . ednciblc out of nothing mid 
reducible to notbing ag:iin. 184a II. E. M.VNNiNt; Serm. | 
0848 ■ 1. xvi. 237 The educing of a iicw creation out of llie old. 
r868 Coutemp. Re?*. VIII. 612 'rhe new iiupulKes it iiiiius- ‘ 
tered to the cdor.emeiit of the individual tonscionsiiess. j 

Educt ird»kt ’. [ad. L. cdiutiun., iieut. p.i. pple. | 
of edfufre to EurcK.] That which is edueed. | 

1. Chem. * A body separatcii by the decomposi- j 
tion of another in which it previously existcfl .is ■ 
.such, in contradi.stinction lo [»rodiict, which denotes I 
a coni(xumd not picviously existing, but foriucd 
during the decoiiipusitioir (Walts /)#t 7 . Chem.). 

1799 KiKWAN Geol. Ess. 197 To form an idea of tlic com- ; 
position of this .stone . . we must consider the cilucts of it i i 
analysi.s. 180^ llArciiKiT in /’/w 7 . Trans. XCV. any In : 
the hrst expenmetit it w.-t.s obtained as a product, niul not 
o-s .in educt. /hid. ^i-a noiet Consequently the lauer ..is I 
considered as an original ingredient or educt. 1875 II. 
Wood Therap. (1870) 6:*SThc black coloring-tnatler of sur.h 
urine is in all probability an educt from <.%'irboUc acid. 

2. A result of inference or of development. 

x8i6 Coleridge I.ay Rertn. yit In the Scriptures, they 
are the living cducts of the iiiiaginaium. 1857 Sir W. 
Hamid ON Keid•Jt^^ All our Knowledge is an E<luct fri)m 
Experience. 1865 Reader 22 July 86/1 Throw revelation 
overlKiard, and its educt, natural theology . . must bear it 
comminy. 

t EdU'Ot, r.>. Oh. rare [f. I.. educt- ppl. stem 
of cdtlifre ; sec prcc.] Ivans. -- Educk. 

1683 E. Hckjkf.r Pref, Pordagds My^^tic Div. 105 Kducted, 
or brought forth out of the Womb of pure N.-itino. 

Eduction (fdit lvjan). [ad. L. educt ion-cuG noun 
of action f, eduePre lo lead forth.] 
tl. a. A leading forth or out. b. A putting 
forth (of the longue). Oh. 

1649 Bl-i,\vf,k Pathomvat. n. \. 233 'Hiis imnicall educ- 
tion of the Tongue. 1654 'I'rapp Cow/;#. Job i. 13 Israel’s 
eduction out of Egypt. les^T. Wall Char. Enemies of Ch. 

II) God H-scrilics their eduction from dCgypl. .unto .Moses. 

1 2. A/cd. Kemoval by drawing forlli. Oh. 

1637 Tomlinson A* f/#<#«’jr D/sp. 130 Wc need not .su -peci 
any narrn« by the c<liiction of .some of them. 1684 Ir. 
lionet's Aferc. Compil. xiv. 493 ’I'lic eduction of the Matter 
U hindred. 1710 1 ’. Fl'I.i.kr Pharm. E.vtemp. i8t.» The 
true cure, .consists in the. . hatuctioii of. . PhI«;;inL 

3. The action of drawing forth, eliciting, or 
developing from a state of latent, nitlimcntary, 
or potential existence; the action of educing 
(principles, results of c.i]culntion; from the data. 
Also concr. Ki)i;<.rr. 

i6i» D. Capei, Tentation 78 But the work (of .sin] nm-l 
iKgin .*it the inward eductions and motions of the will. 
*677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 205 This edntlii>ri . . 
of trie Light .should l/egin and be continued . for the first 
three Days of the World. 1678 Phil. Trans. XH. gyS The 
most ancient Atheistick Ilypothesi.*, was the Edunion of 
all things, .out of Matter. x686 Goao Celest. Bodies i. ix. 

35 The Power of Matter, and Eduction therrfroiii, arc 
inecp Words. #-1840 Sir W. Hamilton .Logic (1S66) 
II. 257 1 'hc logicians have, .limited reasoning . . to a ineiliate 
eduction of one propo.sitioM oul of the correlation itf two 
others. 1865 Ma.s-son Rec, Brit. Philos. 70 | Sensible ob- 
jectsl are not the actual existences out of ns, hut only ; 

. . eductions by our physiology out of .t * something'. 

4. The bringing on or occasioning :an event;. 

Cf. Educe v. 4 . rare. i 

a 1806 K. WiHTK Rem. fi8n) II. 280 Wc .see . . men sedu- j 
lously employed in the eduction of their own ruin. j 

6 . Steam-cnpfne. a. 'I'he exit of waste steam \ 
from the cylinder either to the condenser or into | 
the atmosphere; chiefly a/lriK a.s in eduction- \ 
pipOi ‘side^ -steam , -tfalve\ but now almost en- 
tirely Kupersetlcd by Exhaust, b. Short for 
eduelion-rtahe. 

1789 Watt Specif, of Patent No. 1321 The steam rushes 
into the cduclion-pipe. 1899 R. .Stuart Anecd. Steam { 
Engines 11-374 %■ K-? Exhausting or eduction valves. 1835 ! 
Sir j. Ross Al-hP. Pass. ii. 14 Having led the steam from i 


the eduction pipe, 1839 R . S. Robinson Haul. Steam Eng. 
I to3 The steam will be cut off . . but the eduction will rc- 
I main open. 1841 Scott Russell Steam Engine 201 The 
I eduction valves, fiorts, and possiiges by which the steam 
I enreri the condenser. 1859 W. RANKiNKA'/AiMr Ea;;. (1861) 
486 An eduction valve .. to let the steam escape to the 
condenser. 

Eduotiye (rd^ ktiv), a. [f. L. hluct- ppl. stem 
of educEre to Educk -h -ivr.] 
f9>. Med. Tending to draw out {(d>s.). b. Hav- 
ing the function of uiciting or developing. 

1^7 Tummn.son Renou's Disp, 165 Every humour . . hath 
its proper cTlucttve Cathartick. 1667 Boyle Orig, Formes 
4 Qual., The power of Matter in reference to Forms is 
partly Eductivc. 

Ednctoir.C/’do'ktaj). [a. L. eductor, agent-noun 
f. ediici/reA tic who, or that which, educes. 

1794-6 K. Darwin Xopn.(i?ka) 1 . 84 A stimulus must be 
called an eductor of vital ether. 

Edulcorate (/dt^-lkur/tb ///. a. rare. [ad. I .. 
cdukordt-us \ see next.] Softened, sweetened. 

■1810 Bentham Packing i\Z 9 \\ na An excuse such as 
might have been expected to .. call forth .sympathy and 
edulcorate feelings in the bosom even of the most obtlurale 
Judge. 1819 IT. Busk Dessert 459 Edulcoiate juice firm 
every clustering vine. 

Edulcorate (Alo lkimit^, V. ff. f,. cdulcorat- 
ppl. stem o{ edulcoHtre^ f. rout f dulc-or swcelness.] 
1 1. To sweeten, make sweet. Oh. 
z66i Lovell 7 /i’jr/. Anim. Ot Alin. 415 Giving to the in- 
fants .. water of .succory, endive, ami violets tilulcoraled. 
1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 31 Dung of Swine is said -- 
to ciiulcointu . . fruit so sciiKihly as to convert llic biiieiest 
Almond into sweet. 17x0 T. Fuller Thai m. Extemp, 6<i 
Strain off, and edulcorate with .Sugar lo m.ake it palut.ibie. 

2. To free fiom harsli and acrid properties ; to 
purify, soflLTi. 

1641 Khkncm Distill, iii. (1651) 75 Edulcor.Tte it..hy 
boiling it in spirit of Vinej^er. 1684 tr. Bonct's Men. 
Compit. III. i<j 8 Tiii.s Vinegar iinprcgi).Tted and edulcurated 
with the Le.ul. 1769 Gcntl. Atag. 225 Experiment.^ for 
edulcorating vTcioiis train-oil. 

3. Chem. '1\» free fiom soluhle particles by agita- 
tion or lritiir.iiiun in water, or by washing on a 
filter. 

1669 W. SiMFKON llydrvl. Chem. 14 By evaporating the 
corrosive Menstrum, then lulnlloralirig fsiej. 1683 .Sai mon 
Pom. Mod. Ixi. 320 Which you may lahilcorate by many 
washings. 1754‘HuxiiAM in Phil. Trans. XI.VHL 858 
Let the salt be w«Tl w.xshed off, and tin: muss w'dl etlulto- 
ruted. 1839 G. PoHi KR Porcelain ^ Gl. 218 The sile.v which 
is precipitated by this means must then he edulcorated and 
dried. 1844 Alorth Brit. Rc?<. H. 72 He might . .eduleui ate 
the imiriatic and fluoric radicals. 

Hence Edulcorated ppl. a. Edu’lcorating 
vid. sh.f ppl. a., softening, sweetening, purifying. 
EdudeoraTion, the action or process of wasliing 
away particles soluble in water. 

x66o Chant! tor of Italy 83 We will allay the hiltei Less 
of this potion with the edulcorating ingiedients of ihcir 
vimics, 1718 Chambfrlayni; Ketig. Philos. 11730) H. xxi. 
ft 27 'I'his the Chymisls call Eduhor.iliiig, that i.H to s.'iy, 
making sweet or fresh. 1758 Eltiboratory laid Open .41 
The ednlcoration may l/e sufficiently peifr(.tc«l by sm li an 
ablntiuii. 1776 Phil. Trans. LXVf. Ooy j>rccipilaiii)n. . 
i after ednlcoration and exsiccation, weighed forly-i wo grains, 
j 1789 WiiHiiKiNG in Phil. Trans. LXXH. 332 'JTic edul- 
i coraled powder was now perfectly white. 180^ (ii:K.nR 
j ibid. XCV. yf} The last portion of edulcorating water 
I drop|>cd through the filler ol an opalish hue. x866 (»Rin in 
I Chem. Handh raft i I leading of Chaplcr>, Filtration, IVrco- 
latlon, Ednlcoration. 

! EdulCOrator /'dv‘1kordL)i\ [f. .as ])rcc. f 
i -OR.] a. One who, or lliat whicli, cdulcoraics. 

I b. * A Icrin for a dropping-bottle or a wa.sh- 
j bottle’ iSyd. Soc. J.ex.). 

\ 1669 WoRi.iooL Agn'c. (i(>8r) d'J .Swines Dung .. 

I is supposed lo be a great Edulcoiaior cf Fruit. 

I ’i’ A'dulOf aud sh. Oh. rare. [ad. L. cdulis^ 
j f. ed-Ere to eat.] - Edhii.k A and H. 

1699 Evllv.S ylrr/zr/vVi i .Sailers .. .-ire a Cumpositioil of 
! Edide riaiitsaiid Root.s of sevcivd kinds. Ibid. 11729) 168 
.So many rare Edulcs unknown tu the Am ieiils. 

.So also SduTious a., in same .sense. 

fzx689 .Sir T. Bkownf Tracts (16841 *.l beans, or 

such ediilious pulses. Ibid. ('>3 Ami so, producing an edu- 
lious or csculeiU Fruil, is |>rcperly iiaiued Esculiis. 

Edward (e*dwaad\ [f. the proper name.] A 
coin of one of the Edwnrd.s: a. The ‘angel ’of 
Edward IV, or the ‘noble* of Edward HI. b. 
Pldward shen'dboard., a broad shilling of Edward VI, 
frequently used in the game of Ehovcl-board. 

159* .Shaks. Merry IK 1. i. 158 Two Edward Shouel- 
boords, that cost me two shilling and two pence a peccc. 
f 1817 Hoi;«i Tales 4 .S/t. IV. 40 The golden Edward, 
with three holes in it, with which f presented my Mary. 

Edwardian (edw^ Jclian), a. [f. as prcc. + 

-TAN.] 

1. Archil. Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
reigns of the first three Edwards. 

x86z A. n. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. ii. 65 A style 
. . transcendimt in the combination of grace and majesty — 
the style of Edwardian England. 1884 ^ thenteum t6 Aug. 
216/2 A. .splendid specimen of the concentric type of shal 
keeps typical of the Edwardian period. 

2. Belonging to the reign of Edward VI. In 
this sense also Sdwa'rdlna. 

1866 Liti lbdalk Cath. Ritual Ch. Eng. tx This enact- 
ment of the Edwardine ornament was renewed in 1662. 



BDWIT. 

i88a 3 ScHAFF Rfii£. EtuycL I. 74? The Edwardian re- 
formers compiled ihc First Book of Edward. 

t iES'dwit. Ohs, Also 3 eedwit, edwyte. [OE. 
Cihvit edwitt 1 -ips. Gloss. OHG. 

(M IlG. zA*7C'/^),Golh. /V/w<r/V:— OTcut.V/ww/Vtf*;//, 
f. ^iduwU-an to reproach; see Edwitez^.] Re- 
proach, rebulce, taunt ; taunting speech. 

I 8*3 / Vr/. PitiUer Ixviiitixl. 8 Koroon fore <8e ic abcr 
rdwii. rzooo Ags. Ps. Ixviii[ixj. 9 Me eac fela l»inra 
eijwita on ^efei^llon. r zaes I.,av. 5827 Heorlen we haueden 
sarc and urc oun .icdwit .mere marc. 1M7 K. Glolh:. 379 
He made hym somdel wro|>, V(jr cdwytofliys gnUe wombe. 
^1430 Hymns Virg. 124 (.Mau.) Hylt was full grett dispylc 
So oifte to make me edwyte. 

t Bdwi’te, ?'■ Obs. Also 1 odwitan, 3 ead- 
witen. [OE. edmtan str. vb. OTcut. ^edo~^ edit- 
wftan, not represented exc. in Eng. ; the OHG. 
Hawi'/Jan (MHG. Goth, idweitjan wk. 

vbs., are f. the derived sb. *cdtriVtio{m Er)WiT), f. 

edit-, Ei>-4-7wVa« (OE. witan) to imt)ute, 
blame. Cf. Atwit.] 

1 . irans, 'fo taunt, blame, reproach. 

c 8 a 5 yesp. Psalter l.\viii|ix]. 10 Edwit edwitendra 5 e 
T^efcollun ofer nice, a 1**5 Ancr. R. «t'j, & ^if her is out to 
c.'id witen. ^ ax3oo Commantlm. in hi, hi. P. 11862' 16 
.ssiild edwite is worhi wound. 1388 Wycwk licclus. xx. 15 
He schal edwite many tliin>;U. c 1430 Hymns Vitg. (13671 
70 To Con.sciuncc |M:i adwiten me. 

2. 'Fo make ta thing) n subject of reproach lo a 
person. Const, dot. or lo. (Sometimes with obj. 
sentence instead of acc.) 

(*1*30 Halt Aleid. 37 We ne cdwilen nawt wines hap’; 
wcanen. a 1*40 Satvles irnnle in Cot/. Horn. 253 Ha wiA 
hokero edw'ited ant up breideft cuch an tiis sunnen. 1377 
La.yol.. P. pi. It. V. 368 HIa [wifi Rfm cdwiie bym How 
wikkcdlicli he 1 ^'ued. 1388 Wycljk Wisti. ii. la He vp- 

breidith cdwiicth] to vs the syniies of lawc. ri430.V/a//r 
Piter v8 in Habees Hk. (i 368 ) 29 lie tiut to hasti upon breed 
to bile Lc.st men )>ero( Do pw. cdm'tc. 

Hence Bdwi'tiug vbl. sb., the action of reproach- 
ing or rebuking ; a rebuke, reproach. 

1388 \Vy //’/jt./.v. ^Tli»:se. .web.idden. .intoHcnessc of 
ypbicidyng [C. ether edwitiiig]. — Enins, xviii. 18 marg.. 
The roNtyuere . . .aseb allied of edwitiiigis doon to him. 

Be, mrf/i. and esp. Sc. form of Eyk, ipv. for the 
wortl and its com])Ouiicls, ce-bree, ce-list, etc. 

’Be. Colloq. contraction for Yu. 

*775 SiiKRiOAN St. Pair. Day 1 . i, Hark’ce lads, 1 must 
have no Knunbling. 

-ee, sitffix^, u:;ed in technical terms of F.ng. law, 
was tirig. an adaptation of the of ceitain AF. 
p.a. pples., which were used as sbs. The existence 
in legal AF. of pairs of correlative wonls like 
apcliUtr Afpkllou, apeU^ Appellek, seems to have 
led in the first place to the invention of words in 
-cc [larallel to those agent-nouns in 'Or which 
h.id been adaptetl in legal u^e from AF. ; and 
subiictiuenlly the terminations -or and ce were 
freely added to Eng. vb.-stems to for|n sbs., those 
in -or denoting the agent, and those in -ee. the 
passive p.irly, in such transactions .ns are the 
object of legislative provisiofi. The derivatives 
in •lie, liowcver, unlike the AF. participial .slis. 
after which they were modelled, have not usually 
a grammatically passive sense, but denote the 
* indirect object ’ of the vbs, from w'hich they are 
derived. Thus vendee i.s the person to whom a 
sale is made, indorsee the person in whose favour 
a draft, etc. is indorsed, lessee the person to w'hom 
jiroperty is let. With still greater departure from 
the original function of the siifTix, payee denotes 
the person who is entitled to be paid, whethci he 
be actually paid or not. In a few cases the suilix 
lias been appended, not to a verb-stem in ling. 01 
AF., but to a Latin ppl. stern etymologically re- 
lated to an Eng. sb., a.s in legatee, a person to 
whom a legacy has been bequeathed. 

i. The use of this suffix in law tenns has been 
freq. imitated in the formation of humorous (chiefly j 
nonce-words, as iestee, eultee, cditcalee, laughec, 
sendee, denoting the personal object of the verbs 
from which they are formed. 

3. In a few words, as bargee, devotee, the suffix 
is employed app. arbitrarily. 

4. 'ce also appears in the English spelling of cer- 
t.-iin sbs. adopted from mod. F. ppl. sb.s. in as 
debauchee, refugee. 

-66, suffix '", of vague meaning and obscure 
origin. In bootee, coatee, where it has a diminutive 
force, it m.ay (though, not very probably) be an 
altered form of -Y in Sc. -ie). In other words, as 
goalee, settee, the analogies that may have given 
rise to the suffix arc uncertain. 
tBefe, a. Obs. [Corrupt f. E^\t« a.] Easy. 

*57® T. Corg. Gallery G.'Tt is as eefe a broken 

syve brirxiUi hol(l« tlie dropping rayne. 

B6g[ra88 (f'griis). dial. Also 8 eagraas. [Of 
pknown etymology ;• cf. WSom. eargrass (yai- 
gras) Hhe annual or biennial grasses sown upon 
arable land ’ (Elworthy).] EoDibii, Edgeow. 
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1669 WoRiJDCK Syst. Agrie. (1681) 395 Eddish . . or 
F.egras.H, the . . Graiw that comes after Mowing. S7a5 
ItBADLKV Pam. Diet., Eddish, OLherwi.se called . . Eagnths. 
1844 W. HARNks Poems Rural Life 956 An’ we’ve a*trod 
the sheenen bliude Ov eegrass in the zummer .shiade. 

B6l (/I). Forms ; i «1, eol, 1-6 ele, 5-7 eele, 
6 Sc. eill, (5 jele, 6 y©(e)le, 7 yeel), 6- eel. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. sel =» MDu. ael (l)u. aal), 
UHG. dl (Ger. oat), ON. /f//(Da. aal, Sw. 
OTeut. *udo-z. The ultimate etymology is un- 
known; the hypothesis that the word is cogn. 
W'ith die synonymuiis L. angtdlla, Gr. iyxtkvs, is 
untenable.] 

1 . a. The name of a genus (Anguilla) of soft- 
finned o.s.seous fishes, strongly resembling snakes 
in external appearance. The best known species 
are the Common or Sharp-nosed Eel (A. anguilla) 
found both in Europe and in America, and the 
llroad-nosed Fa .1 or Gitio (A. latirostris). The 
true eels are fresh- water fishes, but migrate to the 
sea to spawn, b. Used (lioth in popubir and in 
scientific language) as the name of the entire family 
Munenidip, comprising the true eels with several 
other genera, iiot.ibly the CoNOEtt. 

riooo /Ei.FRir; Colloa. in Wr.-Wfdckcr 94 Hwilcc fix.-is 
Xefehsi bn ? iF.I.a,*; .nml hacodas, etc. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 
11. 308 Hrernc.s geitlkm .. & cles, & feld beon huni; mcnc 
to .Aoninc. Z05* 67 Chart. Eadioeard in Cod. Dipl. 

242 Foure hoiisena col in Icnton to carite to ISc abbot. 
a 1300 Havelok 897 A carte lode . . Of grete laiimnrecs, and 
of clcs. 1x4*0 I.iber C»H‘orum fi86a' 50 Fyrst Ilyghe hyn 
clyy, in pcse hoin siiiyte. xgaS Mork Huresyos l. Wk.A. 
fi557' 165/2 A blynde bagge full of snakes and elcs together. 
t$a ,9 Paynki-I. Sab rue iie^int. O iij b. The ycle is an vn- 
liolsoine fyshe. XS86 Cocan Ifas'eu Health clxxvi. (1612) 
140 An old yccle iii whohomer th.an a yong. x 6 jx .Salmon 
Syu. Med. III. Ixxxi. foy The fat . . of a mole, eele, or 
serpent. *71* AnnisoN Sficct. No. 538 ? 3 They jiassed lo 
cels, then to parsnips, and so from one aversion to another. 
x8oa Binully Anim. Hiog. (1813) 111. 2 The Common Let 
. .•forms a connecting link . . between the .serpents and the 
fishes. 1866 ( iiiO. Kliot E. Hole 118681 27 It is a lucky eel 
that escapes .skinning. 1883 G. C. Davifs Norfolk Itroads 
xxxi. 237 ‘1‘lie silver-liellicd ccl or bcd-ccl . . currespoiid.s to 
the sharp- no.scd ccl. 

C. In fig. jihrascs, os the type of something 
‘slippery 

15*4 Dk. Norfolk in St. Papers Hen. VIU, IV. 224 
Whosoever have hym best, is 110 more sure of hym, than he 
that hath an cle by the tayle. 1600 Distracted Emp. 
V. iv. ill BuJIen O. PI. HI. 258 They have .swcele eclcs lo 
hould by. 1791 Nlwte Jour Eng. 4 Seat. 374 He may 
po.ssibly take an eel by the tail in iiiartying a wife. 

td. Salt cel\ a rojie’s end used for flogging. 
Obs. [From the use of an eel -.skin as a whip. ) 

1663 Pr I’Y.s Diaiy 24 Apr, With my salt etde went down 
in tliu pallet and there got iiiy boy and did beat hiiii. 1699 
H. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Salt-eel, a Rofic's end u.sed to 
Drub the Boies and Sailors on Ixuird of Ship. 

2 . A[)plicd popularly to various other fishes re- 
.sembliiig eels in their snake-like form. Electric 
eel ; = Gymnotus. Nine-eyed eel : the River Lam- 
prey, Sand eel : the Launoe or Ammotlyte. 

a X703 Rav Syn AV/tfw (17131 154 Sand -eel \Ct\\Kr\ as a 
.sj'iionym for the launce]. x8xo 1*. Nkii.1. Fishes in Forth 
30 (Jam.) Lesser Lamprey . . ’J'jm poimI.ar name Nine-eyed- 
eel arises from the spiracles being taken for eyes. 

3 . The popular name for the minute animals 
(resembling an cel in sh.ai>e) found in vinegar 
(Anguillula aceti) aiul in sour paste (A. glitllnis). 
They arc Entozoa of tlie order A'cmaloidea. 

1746 Shkhwood in Ph/l. Trans. XLIV. 67 The Eels in 
sour Paste arc the Animalcules in Question. 1753 Cm.vm- 
111: Rs Cycl. Snpp. s.v., 'Flic long bodied aninuilculcs, di.^- 
covcreil by the microsco|ic in^ vinegar, sour paste, etc. . . 
have been generally distinguished, by the name of eels. 
]88x ( rAKi'KNTKK Muroscope i.ed. 6) 695 .‘htguillulx or 
‘ F.els ’ of the micro.senpist. 

4 . U. S. A nickname for a New Englander. 

1837-40 Haliiiurton Cloekm. ('1862' ^j 8 The cels of New 
Enjidand .and the corncrackers of Virginia. 

5 . General comb.: a. attributive, ns eel -boat, 
freak, fry, -line, -man, -net, -oil, -pie, -river, 
-trap, -weir, and eel-like adj. and adv. ; b. objec- 
tive, as eel catch in -fisher, -netting. 

1883 G . C. Daviics Norfolk Broads vi.43n1c.se *001 -boats 
arc precisely like the Noah’s ark of childhood. ^ Ibid. xxxi. 
237 Naturalists ran only rely upon the observations of those 
\vho.sc occupation is connected with "ccl-cHtchitig. Ibid. 
vi. 43 Through the night the ''ceLfi.sher sits in his cabin . . 
Wtiiling for the eels the stream will bring to his net. Ibid. 
xxxi. 235 'J'lie *cel fisheries are nearly as valuable as the 
salmon fisheries. x88a Blacktv. Mag.fvLXi. 101 This .singular 
•eel-freak. Ibid., Thuusauds and thousand.s of *’ecl-fry all 
.‘ilivc in the Ixidics of eels. 1685 BoYLk Epieets of Mot. iv. 
41 The "EcI-likc particles of water. 1838 Dickkns O. 
Twist vii. Eel-like positions.^ X87X B. Tavlor Faust i. iii. 
27 •Eel like gliding, Skipping and hiding. 1883 G. C. 
Daviks Norfolk Broads xix. 137 Formerly "eel-Uiies, with 
a thoiLsand nook.s strung on at intervals . . u.scd to be set. 
Ibid, xxxit. 251 The *eelmen, living so much on the water 
. . become very ob.scrvant. Ibid. xix. 145 'I'he •eel-net is 
set across the dyke to catch them [eels] in its long ' poke ’. 
X769 Mrs. Rakfalo Eng. Housekhr. 11778) 255 An *Eel 
Pye. 1849 SouTiiKY Comm.-Pl. Bk. Sen 11. 340 Monstrel- 
let mentions liorseloads «»f eel -pies brought from Mantes to 
the niurket of Pari.s. X883 G. ( Davirs Norfolk Broads 
x.txii. 249 The Yarc is the besj *eel-river of .‘xH. 1879 
BOCK Sci. Lect. i. 5 The bladders are on the principle of an 
•cel-trap, having a closed entrance with a iiap which per- 
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ni!t.s an easy entrance, but eficctually prevents the unfor- 
tunate victim from getting out again. 1868 1 ’kako Water- 
firm, xviL 180 At various points in the course of the rivers 
“eel-weirs are placed. 

6. Special comb. : eel-babber, -bobber, >=> 
Bobber^ a; eel-baaket, a trap of basket -woik 
with funnel-shaped entrance, allowing the eels to 
cuter, but preventing their escape ; eel-booked a, 
(see quot.) ; eel-bob (see Ron sb.^ 7) ; eel-buok 
(see Ruck sb.^) ; eel-coke (see quots.) ; ©ol-orow 
(see quot.) ; eel-fork Eel-npeau ; eel-grass, 

U. S., a name for Grabs-wrack (Zostera marina ., 
and for other grass-like sea and river weeds ; eel- 
hut, the hut occupied by an cel-fisher when en- 
gaged ill fishing ; eel-leap, dial. [Leap basket] 
eel-basket \ ©el-pick = Ekl-si'Kar; eel-picker, 
one who fishes witli an cel-pick ; ©el-pot— cir/- 
btuk ; so eel-picking vbl. sb. ; eel-putchon, -set, 
-setter, -setting, -trunk (see quots.) ; eel- wore, 
Ranunculus fluitans (Britten and Holland) ; eel- 
wool ( misspelt -wheel ) - eel-buck. 

X883 G. C. DAVtK.s Norfolk Broads xxxi. 937 The bunch 
t)f M'orms strung on wor.stcd with which the •eebbabbt;r 
works. 17*6 tHet, Rusiicum, * Eel-Back'd Horses, such 
as have black Lists ainng their Bucks. 1883 Fisheries 
Jixhib. Catal. 196 lland-liiies .. snares and "^ccl-bobs; 
Indian fishing lines. 1883 G. C. Daviks Norfolk Broads 

V. 40 An cel-fisher . threading lob- worms on lo worsted 
fur tbe purpose of making an *eel-bob. 1866 Sat. A’e^'. 
21 Apr. 472/1 'I'he present alleged fishery rights for netting 
and “ucl-bucks iire to be revisH.d. X883 G. C’. Daviks 
folk Broads xxxi, 235 On the Thames .. the cels arc inter- 
cepted in tlieir descent by weirs or fr.'imeuorks holding 
basket-work traps, called ‘eel-bucks’. 1653 Walton /I wWfz' 
X. 189 Small KeIe.A . . 'I'bc poorer sort . ■ make a. kind of 
*Lele-caku uflbeiu, and eat it like as bread. 1796 Mor.sk 
Amer. Geog. I. 213 Eel crow (given as the j)opiil.ar name 
of Columbus tnigratorius\. X864 Lowkli. Fireside Trav. 
45 ’J be kelp and •cel-gruss left by higher lltx>cls. 1883 G. C. 
Davikk Norfolk Brooils xxxit. m.vi In these Innely 'cel-liuts 
. . the ccl fishers sul watching their nets. 1877 1 'kaitk:k 
A".- IK Tim-. Gloss. lE. D. .S. 1 * F.et leaf, an ecl-trap made 
of wickiM Work. 1883 0 . G. Daviks Norfolk Broads xxxi. 
238 'J hey j eels) work down into the soft mud, far beyond 
the reach of 'eel-picks and darts. Ibid. xxvi. 203 The * ccl- 
picker in bis little pnnl . . is a common object on the flats. 
Ibid. xix. 143 •Lt'l-plcking is .in art in which some men 
uliain considerable .skill. Sonictinius an cel-picking mulch 
takes place on the Broad. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
8 •Eel Pot, for n.se in salt water. Ibid. (cd. 4' 125 *EeI 
J’utchoM-s. .are the. ordinary cel baskets that arc baited and 
placed in the river during the spring and summer iimnths 
fur eel.s. 157. . H. Mankhii' Gt. Yarmouth in G. C. Dxivies 
Norfolk Broads xxvii, Ccricn ’‘ele settes . , all .sooh fishc as 
liquid ly arc tneon in the scid scties. x88a Blaekiv. Mag. 
Jan. 97 Eclscls , . are nets set athwart the .stream for the 
purpo.se of catching a. .spcci«;s of eel. Ibid. 98 '^I'hc oldest 
Norfolk “eel-sellers. 1883 G. G. Davif..s Norfolk Broads 
xxxii. 250 rhis (ebb anti tlow of the tidej militates against 
•eel-seifing. 1877 E. Pi;,\cot:K N.-IY. Linc.^ Gloss. (E. D. ,S.) 
* Fet-frnnk, a b<.>.v with holu.s in the sides, in which eels are 
kept alive till wanted for the table. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 57 *Eel Wheels or 'rrap.s. Lainperii Spurts. 

B6*l-b6d. 1 . a. A ])()ii(l or preserve for eeU. 
b. transf. A bivouac 011 sw-amiiy ground. 

2483 Cath.Angl. 113 An Ele beil, anguillarium. 18x3 
S/R, K. WiusoN Diary 11. 4 30 The p.Tins of an ed-bed. 

2 . pi, A plant {Rantiniulusjlmtans). 

B6l6r (/"'bj). [f. b^Eii-h-EKL] An eel-c.atclu r. 
1851 P'rasers Mag. XLIII. 95.1 The .Trifnl celcr.. leas 
down .a hank some culaLs long of Inc intestine:, of u slioep. 

E6l6ry (rleJi:. [f. Eki, -kuy.] A place 
where eels are eaiight. 

1854 Baoiiam Halieut. xvii. 371 The moderns, like tlie 
antiients, h.nve their favourite eeleries. 1864 Rev, Jan. 
iQv> We must not suppose there are 110 valuable celeries in 
the Brili.sh J.slc.s. 

Bel-fare (rlfO M). a. The passage of young 
eels ui> a river, b. A brood of young eels ( see 

Ei.vkr). 

*533 ^ct 25 Hen. Y/II, c. vii, Any fryc, sp.Tumc, or brode 
of ycTcs, called ycle fares, or EH vares. lyax t8oo Bailky, 
F.elfares, -vares, a Fiy or Br(X)d of Eels. x8^6 Yawhi'I.l 
Brit, /'V.v//« ' 1 859) I. 54 'rhis passage of young hledsls called 
E«l-fare on the banks of the I'hamcs. 1883 (5 . C. Damks 
Norfolk Broads xxxi. 235 This ‘eel-fare*^ lasts several 
d^s. 

E6l]l00d (/’Ihud). mnee-wd. [f. Eel + -uooi>.] 
The rank or condition of a full-grown eel. 

1864 Q. Rev. J.in. 1S5 Of tlie myriads ih.Tt a.s(:cnd our 
rivers few', .ever arrive at eel hood. 

B6*l-pOTlt. [OE. dlc-puta, f. Eel + Pout.] 

1 . One of two different species of fishes, a. ^ 
Buiibot. b. - Blenny. 

riooo /F.i.frk: Colloq. in Wr.-Wtllcker 94 Hwilce fixas 
^^efebst bn ¥ • • mynas and aricputan. 15^ Florio, .Agufeo, 
.an celcpout. z6oi HuLLAno Pliny 1. 246 A kind of L'am- 
prcls or Ele^uts like to sea Lamureis. 17^ R. BkoukI'S 
Art of Angling 1. xli. 87 The Eel-Pout or Burbot . . has a 
smooth, soft, slippery Body like an Eel. ^ 18x0 P. Nkii.i. 
Fishes in Forth 8 ( J.'im.) /?. viviparus. Viviparous Blenny ; 
Green hone. Here this speries .sometimes gets the n.iine of 
Eelpuut and GiiflTer. 2863 Couch /f/7/. Fishes HI. 93 
KurboU lA . . distinguished by exhibiting some of the man- 
ners of the cel, by which it has obtained in some places the 
ntOinc of Eclpout. 

+ 2 . A yellow flower. ? = eel-ware (see ERL 6). 
1736 Bailkv Househ. Diet. 141 Butter. .As for that which 
is tinged with eel pouts, it not only deceives the sight, but 
is very often disagreeable Lo the taste. 
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Sa'l-dda- [f- + Skin.] Thie skin of an 

eel. t MtrchaiU of cd'Skim = ? rag and bone 
collector. Also attrib.y as in eelskin- dross, a 
tight-fitting dress ; eelskin-quoue, ?a pig-tail. 

Hevwood PrmK Jfr R^ipr. (1869) 54 A marchaunt 
of eele skins. A marchaunt without either tnouev or ware. 
’S 95 Shaks. John 1. i. 141 My armcs, such eelc'skins stufl. 
a 1013 OvfiSBUKV Ckarat.^ Drunken DuUhnt.t When he'.s 
drunke, you may thrust your luind into him like an cclc- 
skin, W. Irvino KnU'kerb, 1 184^) 308 He directed lluit | 
he should be carried to the grave with his ecUkin queue 
sticking out of a hole in his coffin. 1881 Miss Hraodon 
j'ts/JLll. 936 Jersey jackets and eel-skin dres.<<es. 

/*«// Afa/t G, IS Mar. 4/1 A .smootii-faced, vicious-looking 
fellow, dressed in a close cap and eeLskin neckcloth. 

E0*l-8l)pear. [f. Eel + Spgah.] a forked or 
pronged instnuncnt for catching eels by trans- 
lixing them as they lie in the mud. (See qiiots.) 

*558 KiiKN Decaties IV. Ind. (Arb.) 197 .Spevues . . lyke 
vnto troute speares or ycle speares. x6io Gimm.im 
Heraldry (if>79) 235 He beareih . . 3 ICcbspears argent. 1785 
SAortsmafC s Diet., Eel~sAear\ this instrument is made for 
the most part with three forks or teeth, jagged on the sides. 
X867 Smytii SailoRs Word-Bk., F.ehsR'ar, a siirt of tri- 
dent w'ith ten point.s for catching eels, called in Lincolnshire 
an eel-Ktang. 

Hence Bel-apearer, Sol-spearing vbl. sh. 

x 383 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads v. 40 Here and ilicrc 
was an eebspciu-er in his punt. /bid. xxxi. 244 Ecl-speariiig 
is (mite an athletic occupation. 

Bely (/ li), [f. Eel + .y.] EcMike. 

t a. Kcsembling the flesh of an eel. b. Re- 
sembling an ccl in movement ; wriggling, writhing. 

1655 Mouket St Bknnf.t Health's Impron. (17^6) 124 A 
Conger, .is, .of u inoi.st, .soft, and Kcly Substance. 186a 
Calvehi.ky l’erse.f ^ Tr. 16, I... See you sit with that ooin- 
|»OSure On the eeliesi of hacks. 1871 Cnsselt s Mag. aj July 
wfiji We have the plc.'isure of seeing the snaky, cely iiion* 
ster whisking about in the water. 

Bom. dial^ [repr. (JE. efnan, ON. tfna to |)cr- 
form (Da. to have ability, iSw. dmna to form, 
shape. Cf. ME. em-cristen lor m’w-.] To spare 
time; to find an opportunity; to ‘afford’; to 
succeed (in doing a thing), ‘ get ’ (to do). 

X674 Rav N. t'ouutry Diis. Coll. 16 Cliesh. .. I cannot 
Eeiu, I have no leisure, 1 cannot spare time. ^*745 Uymom 
Misc, Avwj- (I773t 1 . T57 in Lane. Gloss. (E. iT. S.) We 
worken hard . . An cannot eem to he so feert. xyso J. Col- 
i.iEK IVks, (t8i9> 71 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Aw've tried 
inony a time but aw could never eem to do it. 

Ben, obs. and dial. )) 1 . of Eye. 

B'en, var. form of Even adv. 

Ber, obs. form of Erk, Ijcfore. 

-eor, suffxj is an anglicized form of the Fr. suffix 
•ier (repr. n(jrmally L. danus, and in many words 
replacing -^air \-\.>.-dnus ; see -ary 1), used to form 
sbs. denoting persons, as in camnnier (^ynno.nkku, 
mulcticr Mulktkkh ; tlic usual sense is ‘ one who 
is concerned with or * one who deals in *. (^Vhcrc 
the sb, from whicli the F. word was formed never 
became familiar in Eng. use, the original spelling 
‘ier is retained, as in kwibardier, penadur). In 
imitation of these words (peril, in soineinstanr.es 
rather in imitation of .Sp. sbs. in of similar 
origin) the suffix i.s added to Eng. sbs. to form de- 
signations of jiersons, as amtiomer^ eharioUbr^ 
mounlainci’f (earlier -cr). In many of the words 
so formed there is a more or less contemptuou.s im- 
plication, as in crotcheteer t garreteer, pamphlelecr, 
pulpiteer, sonneteer. 

B'er, variant of' Ever. 

Berie, eery (f ri), a. Forms; 4 orJ, hery, 
4-6 eiTf b erie, 9 oirle, -y (Anglo-Irish airy), 
8- eery, -ie. [ME. eri, ?var. of er), AKort ; or 
? f. that word + -y. 

The word ocruri in the northern (not in the niidLind) 
version of the Cursor bfuudi. It has recently l»ecii often 
used in general literature, but is still regarded .as properly 
Scotch. ) 

1 . Fearful, timid. In mod. use, expressing the 
notion of a vague superstitious uneasiness. 

a S300 Cursor Af. 17685 vGhtt.l loseph be noglitcri. f X37S 
fBAKuouK .V, Cosmos 4 D. 321, & scho. . wes for liyuie hery, 
X50X Douglas Pat. Hon. Prol. xii, With ery courage. 
* 5*3 Hinris vii. iv. 91 He fled . . and to his cave hym 
Sped wyth ery spreyt. 1571 Sempill Ballates (1872) 1.59 
We pure sail cry with erie r).artis. .To llic, O tlod. a 1774 
Fkkgiisson Drink EU. Poems 118451 5<» rhey glower eery 
at .a ft lends dLsgrace. X807 zo Tannauill /Wins (1846) 
gS Thu watch'dog's howling . . makes the nightly wanderer 
ceric. X876 Mks. Whitney Sights 4 />«. II. ii. Do 
you feel eerie? 1878 H. M. Stanley Cout. I. xiv. 
353 Thi.s curie feeling, .might be causeless. 

Si. Fear-inspiring; gloomy, strange, weird. 

1792 Burns IVks. (iflix)) II. 403 Be thou a bogle by the 
eerie side of an auld thorn. 1795 Macnkii.i. Woes d ICar 
in Poems uSoi) 5 Night comes dark and eerie. x8a8 J. 
WiiJioN ill Biackw. Mag. XXIII. 116 Hae ye walked.. fra 
Bawhannan Ixidp, in sic an eerie night. 1875 M i.ss Brad- 
don Sir. World 1 1 . i, ro The . . sheep bell had an eerie .sound. 

Hence Borily mA/., in an eerie manner; weirdly. 
S«*rl&eM, an undefined sense of fear; .super- 
stitions dread. Be'riaome a., weird, gloomy. 

c X37S Barbour Bruce ii. 395 Sum man for crimes will 
tryml>fll. X7a4 Ramsay Vision vi, Debar tlien . . All cir^*- 
ness or feir. ZB48C. Bronte J. F.yre, It spoke in pain and 
woe . . eerily. 1W3 Cd. Words 53a A weird unhappy sound ! 


what could it be That through the wan night wailed so 
eerily. 1839 De Qvihc&ii Peed/. Lakes Wk.s, 11 . 13 Feeling 
the sensation of eerinesx as twilight came on. 1869 yml. 
Horskutturo Chrisim. No. 16/2 From that night 1 have 
never known eeriness. s8x8 Fdin. Mag. Dec. 503 (Jain. ) 
The kye . . gied a dowf an* eerisome crune 2832 m W nistte* 
hinkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iiL 49 The objects sae dear. .Turn 
eerisome hame thoughts. 

B'ery, contraction for Every. 
ts««. Obs, [possibly repr. OE. d's Hood, meat, 
carrion ’ (Hosw.) ; po^ibly a, corresponding MDu. 
aes food, bait (tnod.Du., Ger. aas).'\ (See quot ) 
C1440 Promp. Pam. 14 3 F.es, fysch mete on a hokc ^P. 
bwght for <i.s.she.sj, esca, esearium. 

Besomo (f’s^m). [f. ee, Sc. form of Eye + 
-SOME.] Attractive or gratifying to the eye. 

X823 Lockhart Dalton 111 . isgtjam.' lawk at them 
now, — Will ony l>ody deny that that’s an ccsomc couple ? 

Bose, eesily, eeay, obs. ff. of Eahk, etc. 
Beto(n, eette, obs. forms of pres, t., pa. 1. and 
pa. pple. of Eat. 

Bep, eeth, obs. forms of FLitii. 

Bever, var. of Eavku sb:- dial. 

Bf (of). Name of the letter F, q. v. 

’BSrpref, the form of the D pref. ex- used before 
words tjeginiiiiig with /. 

Bfacks, efaokins, efaga, efecks, efec- 
lini^a : see rFEOs, Obs. 

t Efa*ct, int. Obs. [peril, var. of efaks, I’fegs, 
influenced by in /net."] \J^ex\ as a mild oath. 

z68o Petienge iv. 1. 34 We’ll have tother Dance, cfact we 
will. 

Bfen, obs. form of Even. 

Bfendeo, var. of Ekkendi. 

Bfere, var. of Ikehk, adv. Obs. together, 
t Bte8tide(8. Obs. [corruption of L. hcph»\Ktifis, 
a. Clr. *t)fpaiffTiTts, f. "H</»cu<rros the name of the 
(iod of Fire.] A jewel described by Pliny. 

1567 Maplkt Gr. P'tnrst 1 [Of Stonesj F.fvNtides Is in 
colour, .shamefast and childish. 1688 R. IIolmk Armoury 
Krestidc..heid against the bun i.s Fiery coloured. 
Btr, var. of Eft, Evkt. 

Bffablo (c fab’l), a. [.a. V.effable (Coigr.), ad. 
L. cffdbilis, {. ef-fdri to utter, f. ex out \ Idri to 
speak.] t a. Of sounds, letters, etc. : 1 nat can 
be pronounced {obs,). b. 'Fhal can be, or may 
lawfully l)e, expressed or described in words. Now 
only arch, in untitht^sis to imffable. 

xb%j Rastwick Litany 1. 1 Paulcs not ions . . were such a-s 
coulti not Ije expressed . . mine were . . e.isily effable. i 568 
Wilkins Philos. Lofig. 414 How thU Universal (..‘haracter 
may Ijc made cflhble in a dcstinct l..iinguage. 1755 Johnson 
F.Fable. Expressive, uttcrable. Diet. 1872 I^onch*-. Div. 
Trng. ii. ii, '1 nese eflablc and hielTablc impressions of the 
niysleriou.s world. 

‘f BfTa’buldf Obs. rare-^^. [as if ad, L. *cf' 
fdbuldri, f. ex- out + /abuldri to fable.] To fnlilc. 

e z6oo Noriikn Spec. ISriL, Comw. (1728) 82 'I'lie grauc 
will fitt eucryc stature, as is eflabuled. 

Efface (cle'-s). [ad. F. effacer ( --r. Pr. esfassar ) , f. 
I4. ex out + facies face.] 

1 . To rub out, obliterate (writing, painted or 
.sculptured figures, a mark or stain) from the sur- 
Aice of anything, so as to leave no distinct traces. 

x6ii CoTGH., Fffaeer, \.o efface, deface, ra/c, blot, rub 
out, wipe away ; to abolish. 1780 CowrKM Progr, Err. 279 
So coin grows smooth . .Till C;es.'»r's iinagi: i.s effaced .it Iasi. 
X863 G Ko. Eliot Komola n. xxi. The ignominious inuiges, 
paitUed on the public buildings, .were cflhced. 

b. In wider sense : To cause to disapjiear en- 
tirely, do away with (a visible feature or object \ 

1843 Pbkscott Mexico 1 . 105 The close, of a cycle, 

when the sun was to lie effaced from the heavens, the 
human race from the earth. 1853 Kanc Grinnrll Exp. 
xxiv. 11856) 192 Pools of water, which would be effaced again, 
soon after they were formed. 1870 F. Wii.son Ch. Lindisf. 
83 The entrance through the tower has been effaced. 

c. Crystallography. 

1823 H. J . Ukookr Crystallogr, 214 A right stpiarp. 

I irisin. .may rc.sulc from. ..an ocdhcHlron witli a sipiare b.ase, 
jy the concurrence . . of the motlilk.-itions a and e . . when 
those modincation.s efface the primary plaiie.s. 

2 . To expunge, erase (words or sentences) from 
a written composition or document. Now only 
in fig. scntenccB. 

*737 l/or. Rpht. 11. i. 270 Fluent Shakspe.'ire .scarce 
effac d a line. 1805 N. N ii .1101.1..S f.ei. in Corr. rt*. Gray 1 184 p 
40 'Phe lines of M.Hson which were efthci'd and replaced by 
these. 1848 MAc.Mn.Ay Hist. Eng. 1 1 ,' 440 Perhaps the 
passion.s excited by the tyranny of James might make it im- 
possible to efface the penal laws from the .statute Ixiok. 

3 . To obliterate, wipe out (a memory, a 
mental imprc.ssion) ; to * blot out jjardon, ob- 
tain oblivion for fan offence) ; to abolish, destroy 
(distinctive characteristics, etc.). 

1400 Caxton Hoiv to Die 2t 'That efface.st. .the synnes 
of tlieym that lien lypetitaunt. a x6a6 Bacon in Web- 
ster, F.fface from his mind the theories and ncitiuii.s 
vulgarly received. 1703 Poi-B Thohais 832 ’Ti.s thine t' 
efface With virtuous acts thy ancestor's disgrace. 1738 
Wesley Psalms ii, i, In lender Mercy look on me, And all 
my Sins efface. x8s7 Bucki.k Civilis. viii. (1871) 456 An 
impressiuii Inid been made upon the popular mirui which it 
was hardly possible to efface.^ 1874 Miiri.f.y Compromise 
(r886) 194 If such u proposition is tnie, the world must 
efface its habit of admiration fur the. .heroes of the past. 


BFIfBOT. 

4. fg To cast utterly into the shade, reduce to 
virtual nonentity, b. r^, [after FT. s'effaeer]. 
To reduce oneself to insignificance ; to abandon 
or forfeit one’s claim to consideration 
1716 8 Lady M. W, Muntacuk Lett, 1 . xxxvfl. 143 Her 
beauty effaced everything I have seen. X871 M. Collins 
A/t^. 4 Menh.^ 11 . ii. 30 Amy Gray was . . quite effaced. 
Mod. As a politician he has completely effaced himself by 
this act of imurudeucc. 

Bffkceable (^efi^ sab’l). [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being effaced. 

x8m Dickkn.s Nuh. Nick, vi, Washed off all cffacc.'ihle 
niarlcs of the lute accident. i88x Mivaht Cat 27 Mucous 
mcnihraiie, when not stretched, i.s tlirown into effaceuble 
fyldN or rug.x. 

Blfaoement sment ). [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
The process of effacing ; the fact of being effaced. 

SJ9J Monthly E erf. XXIII. 572 A stale of simplicity .. 
snb.sequcnt to the effuccmenl of the vices of barlfarism. 
z866 W iLiHiwooD 0/ J.aug. 7 Effacenumt of a sense 

from w.'iiit of pr.'tctii e. 1876 Vio/lev Univ. Serm. v, 99 
'The effacement of the rmtional sentiment is an artificial and 
violent evasion of a fact of nature. 

Bflkoi^ (cf/’i-sii)), ppi. a. [f Efface v.a 
-iNu L] That effaces or oblileratc.s. 

1813 Byron Giaour j i necay's effacing fingers. 1883 P*^ll 
AfallG, 12 Nov. 4/1 'I’he effacing finger* of death were., 
shockingly apparent on the (’urdin.ar.s visage. 

Bflfacivo (cfi^i-siv'. mnce-KKl. [1. Efface zr. + 
-IVE.] Disposed or lending to efface. Sclfcffacivc'. 
modest, jctiring. 

1883 C-AiKO Edinbro' Lect. Hume 23 Nov., In society he 
was me mo.st .sclf-elfatjve of men. 

BfTald, -ly, obs. fl‘. Afalu, Afalult. 
t Blfa'llliilll, V, Obs. rare. [f. OF. cffainer (cf. 
Affamihu, f. affamer), f. L. ex- out + Jam-cs 
hunger.] Famish, v. 

a 1603 T. CAMTWKicn r Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) Prcf. 3 
Being effnmished, ftlieyl .are content . . to rate it. 1634 46 
Row Hist. A'iVvl* • 18421 ij7 Ministers .shainefullie abased, 
the^'iiul tlieir fiimiiic.s effumisbed. 

11 Eftar 4 (cln ivr), a. Her. fa F. effard, pa. j>ple. 
of effarer to agitate.] (Sec ffnot.) 

X73B C’iiamukks Cyel. (ed. 2), l\uarf, in heraldry, a term 
up[>ried to a beast when rearing on its hind legs, as if it 
were allrighted. 1828 Bkrky Encyet. Her. Fffear/ 

or F.ffari, a French term for .a Ixiast in the attitude 'which 
English Heralds call 'salient' or ‘springing’. 

+ Bffa’aoinable, a. obs. rare - *. [as if ad. L. 
*ejfascindbilis, f. ejfascinare see next.] Suscep- 
tible to enchantment. 

x66o H, Mork Alyst. Codl. vii. xvii. 3^59 A &trangely-im- 
pure find effascinable passivity of Phancie. 

t BjOTa’seinate^ v. Obs. Also 7 olThoiuate. 
[f. I., cffascinnt- ppl. stem of cffascinarex see 
-ATK^^] - FaHCINATE. 

Hcticc Bifas’oinatins ppl. a. 
x6i6 Hoi.ydav Persius in HfdliweH’s Shahs. V. 33oSkiirull 
to de|)ell the liarmes Of nn efiascirialing eye. 1624 Hkv* 
wool) Gunaik. viii. 399 Of force to eUacinalc the gods. 
1670 C. H. //14/. Cardinals it. 11. 143 He lins. effasciriated 
the lic.^rts of the ('onrt. 1678 H. Moke in Glauvill Sadduc. 
Triumph, (ed. 1727) 6i. 

t Bffa:8Ci]ia’tl0n. Obs. [nd. T.. effascina- 
tion-em ,S. effnscindre to bewitch.] Fahci nation. 

1624 Hbvwoon Gunaik. viii. 402 'I’liw are others whom 
their effascimitions can keepc from eiecting tlu'.ir Vrine. 
2650 CiiARi.KTON Parcu/oxes 59 The cffasciniilion by the 
oplick cmis-siun of the eyes. x66o H. More Alyst, Godl. 
VI. xiv. 255 lliNHt-winked and held down with an over- 
bf^aririj^'ffasd nation and witchcraft. 

t Bffa*tO« Obs. [ad. 1-. efftltUM, f. effdri to 
speak out.] A saying, dictum, maxim. Also 
II Sffl»*tuxn (pi. effata). 

2650 Ei-derriklu PHhrs 154 Their effata or most rever- 
enced contents r(|iiallerl by parliament to the oracles of the 
common law. X678 G am: Crt. Gentiles MI. 177 'I'he effates 
of Scripture seem to contradict tliemselves. 1685 Bovi.k 
Fn<f. Notion Nat. 394 The l^flatnln, 'I’liat Nature abhors 
.a Vacuum. 1690 Nokrih Jieatitudes (i6i;4» I. 118 That 
common 'rheologicoil Kffate, Grar.e is fJlory begun. 

t Bffa*tliate, ///. a. Obs. [as if ad. E. ^effa- 
tudfus, f. ex- out + fatu-us stupid, foolish : cf. 
Affatijated.] Infatu.'ilcd. 

x6oo Dr. DodypoU 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1S84) IIL 112 
Had I not ln'cne effatu.ite even by Fate. 

tBifo*tnate, V. Obs. [f. prec.] trans. To 
lx*.sot, render dull or stupid. 

1630 Bk.atmwau Eng. Gentl. 11641) t6 Nothing effatuates 
the iiiiderstaiuling of man more than cxcesse in meat. 

tEffani;. Obs. Music. Also (corruptly) ©f- 
fauz. 'I'be fuller name (F fa ut) of the note 
F, which wa.s .sung to the syllable fa or ut accord- 
ing a.s il occurred in one or other of the Ilexa- 
chords (impc;rfcct scales) to which it could l)elong. 

nr 1327 Learn. Alusic in Eel. Ant. I. 292 Of effau^ and 
alarm ne coud y nevere are. x%x Dk. Buckiijm. Heluarsai 
ir. V, A certain note, .in Effuiit flat. 

Effect (efe kt), sb. Also 6 Sc. effeok. [a. OF. 
effect ( F. effet), ad. 1.. effccius, n. of action f. efkFre to 
work out, accomplish, f. cx- out + fUcfre to make.] 
1 . Something accomplished, caustrd, or pro- 
duced ; a result, consequence. Correlative with 
Caumk. 

f.'iigx Chaucer Astral. 1. 8 21 I'be pl&netes . . cauM^n 
us by hir influence . . cffectes lik to the openiciouns of 
bcsies. X485 Caxton Paris 4- FI (x86B) 6 ITiy enter- 



EFFBCT. 


pryse came to none effect. 157a J[onbs Bathti of Bathes 
Aydf ni. 22 a, Cause of jijckiicase is that unto which any 
tiling followeth, whkh is named' cffectc. 1657 J- Smith 
jtfyst. Khet.^ 'I’he Kffcct, is that which is brought to passe 
by the Cause. 1715 Di':sAOin,iKKs Fires 4 Contriv- 

ances, .thai are tnc Effect of a grr.at deal of Study. M36 
Kuti.kk Anal. i. i. Wks. 1874 I. ifi We know not at all what 
death is in it.sclf ; hut only some of it.s effects. 1751 Harri.s 
Hi-rmes 11841) 119 Nature begins from causes, and thence 
dfsce.itls to effects. 1831 ni.AKKY Free 198 Wc. .give 
the tiaine of cause to that event which precedes, and the name 
of effect to that event which follows in the order of time. 
1844 FI. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 485 The iKncficial 
effects of their interposition had given shelter and security 
to private trade. 

b. (olUctivcviiAabstr. Results in general ; the 
quality of producing a result, efficacy. Phrases, 
WUh effect^ of no (fuonc) effect. 
fi38s Chai’Ckr /,. Ct. IV. 620 'rhtng that Fieryth more 
effect. 1480 ('axtom Chrim. ling, ccxxv. 30 This ordy- 
naunce . . w'as of ly tell effect. 1338 Starkky Fugland 1.5 
I’hys law f/, e. civil lawj lakyth eflcctc of the opynyon of 
man. 1355 Kok.n Decades IV. Ind. i. jx. (Arb > yy Whose 
perfunic IS of most excellent effect to lieale the reunits. 
x6sf Ribi.k Mark vii. 13 Making the word of tiod of nunc 
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0. The impression prodoced on a beholder, 
hearer, or reader, esp, by a work of art or litera- 
ture ; sometimes « general effect, the impression 
l>roduccd by a picture, bulling, etc., viewed as 
a whole. Por effect \ for the .sake of creating a 
telling impression on the minds of ‘spectators or 
bearers. 

1736 lhiTi.KR Anal ii. iii. 3^8 What they call the effect in 
architecture. x86B Glapswne Jhv. Mundi i. (1870) 16 
With a view . . to i^tical effect. 1869 Swinbtjrnb Kss. -4 
Shtd. (187s' 319 His IShetlcy's] aim is rather to render the 
effect of a thing than the thing itself. Mod, IU.s whole 
behaviour and conversation arc calculated for effect. 

7. Accomplishment, fulfilment. Obs, cxc. in 
phrases, To bting to effect, cany into effect : to 
accomplish, bring to a successful issue. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 389/1 Wlio •tomeucr shal . .callc me 
that h« may hauc . . thcffectc of his requeste & iirayer. 
*538 Starkey t.ngland 193, 1 thynke hyi scliold be veray 
haid to hryng thys to effect. 1591 .SiiAKs. 'J\vo Cent. i. i. 50 
Losing . . the faire cffcct.s of future hopes. 1603 Knollis 
Hist. Turks (i6ai > 177 What he tookc in hand, he. . hrought 
M good effect. 1638 Buatiiwait Hist. Surv. (1651) 403 


. »««7 Mm-ton P. L. «. 865 \ Never bringingthcir<ie.signe.stocffcct. t70srW, Rn.pjltn. 
I his J rev IS. .of rJivmc effect lo open Kyc.s. 1781 1 ’ansr- ; 1 1 . 208 riie only inc.'ins to bring all happily to effect lica 
ifcv On’rufit. Chr. i. iv. 341 A law was m.idc .. but it had .Swift Ado. HHig W' 


lit 1)0 eflirct. 1809 RocANf) h'etuittg 1 is Yon may , . throw 
Fiis foil at a sufficient distance . . to en.'uile you to deliver a 
thrust with effect. x86< Carlyi.f. Fredk. Ct. HI. x. viii. aSa 
Respect fill message to ni.s Muje.sty was of no effect. 

C. Mec/ianics. 'I’he amount of work done in a 
given time. Use/ui effect: the net result, after 
making deductions for loss from friction, etc. 

x8ia-6 Pi.AYKAiR Art/. Phil. (1810) 1 . in rhe effect of 
.Tnlmal force, then, or the quantity of work done in a given 
time win lit proportional. 1871 H. Stewart I/eat $ 389 
An agent for generating mfxhHiiicnl effect. 

2. t a. A contemplated result, a purpose ; cliicfly 
in phrases, To this or that effect, to the effect that 
(obs.). b. In the .s.ime jihrases : rurport ; drift, 
tenor, essential .significance. 

TX386 C-ii.MA'EK Merck. T. 153 And for hise freendcs on a 
day lie sent*.! To tcllcn hem llirffci t of his entirntc. 14 


Helig Wks. 1755 H. I. Ill The prot^saU ..... 
. .siu^ as a pious active prince . .might soon bring lo effect. 

i* b. Practical reality, fact, as opposed to name 
or appearance : see 8. Obs. 

x6o6 Shak.s. Te./fr Cr. v. iiL loo Meere word.s. .Th’ effect 
doth operate another way. a 1^74 Clarknoon Hist. Kek. 
(1849' III. 545 He should dcp.art only with a title, the effet l 
whereof he should not be possessetf of, bvfore he had very 
well deser^ ed it. 

8. /« iffect: formerly = in fact, in reality, op- 
posed to in shoiv, in words. In mod. use, viriually, 
substantially, so far as the result is conccnied 
(see senses i, 2 ), 

1388 R. Parkf. tr. Mendoza's I/ht. China 343 Wiih pre. 
tein.e to d»?part from thence vnto China, as in effect tliey did 
rt i6<» Hooker I J.) lu shew, a .. .senate .. wms to govern, 
but in effect one only man should.. do all in all. 1626 
Il.AcoN ( J . N o man, in effect, doth accompany, hut 


Pol. Kid. ^ L. Porws 50 'riieffcct of wliych was ' he Icarnvth, ere he is aware, some gesture, or voice, 

thus in tlede. 1313 Douol.vs yEucis vi. ii. 131 Aiic othii i fashion, a t668 Denham (J.) State and Wealth . . is to li 
goldin grant to the ilk effect Thow sail nocht mis. x6oi v.. ..,1.... „nr..... .1 t.. . . 


C1450 tt nveonr oe i\un 07 m A, Ji . P. (1862^ 140 In a 
g.xrd3’nc I sporiyd me . , to sec 1 ’hc swete cffccte of aprelle 
llowrcs. X591 Mookf.k Keel. Pol. i. ii, His wisdoint; liaih 
stinUd the « ffect.s of his power. 1599 Siiak.s. Much Ado 


— mis. 

•SiiAKS. Jul, t . 1. ii 283 Cnsk. He spoke Grc.ckc. Gr5.v/. 
To whal vflect? x63a Wausworiti Ir. Sandorafs C/c>. 
H'ars aS; Hec incharged the siUiie Don P*:clro. .to go 

and surprise the s.aul Souldiers, giving him two hundred 
hors and live hundred Foot to that effect. 1818 Ckuisk 
Dr4i'se II. 17 A subsequent proviso w-as luhled to that 
effect . 1872 Moklkv Vvliutre '1886) 157 'I’he f.unou.s re- 

viewer’s sentence, .to the effect that, etc. 
t3. An otitward m.'mifestation, sign, token, 
syinpiom ; an appearance, phenomen m. Ohs. 

C14S0 Why cant he Nun 67 in A', K. P. (1862' 140 In a 

gardync ' ’ " 

llowrcs 

stinted , - 

11. iii 113 What effects of passion sh^s she? 1636 Cowi..r.Y 
Pind. Odis {iCfig'' se note, No natural effect give.s .such im- 
pressions of Divine fear, as 'I'liunder. 

b. A (pleasing or remarkable) combination of 
colour or form in a picture, a laudscai>e. etc. Cf. 6. 

1884 Rusk IN Art of Kng. 222 The old water-colour men 
were wont to obtain their effects of atmosphere by, etc Afod. 
The Veflexion ol the trees in the brook is a very ijretty effeci. 
Hcrc'.s a painter with liis sketch-book hunting for ‘ cffci.lf, *. 
1*4. Somt'thing which is attained or acquired by 
an action. Obs. 

x 6 os SiiAKs. Ham. in. iii. 54, I am still posse.st Of iho^e 
effects for which I did the Murtlier. 

b. //. * (.roods and chattels \ movable properly. 
Personal effects ; personal luggage as distinguishcfl 
from merchandise, etc. Also with wider meaning 
in phra.se No effects: written by bankers on di.s- 
honouretl cheques when the drawer lias no funds 
in the bank ; also, To leave no effects : to leave 
nothing for one's heirs. 

X7«H. J- LofiAN Pa. Hist. . 9 oc. Mem. IX. 290 The effecis 
of their plantations will scarce buy thriu cloihc.s. xyxi -14 
AnnisoN .S/ecL (J.), The Enipcrour knew that they could 
not rorivey away many of their Effects. 1843 THAr:KFKAV 
Kavenswingw. (18871 196 The bankers declined to cash the 
Capt.Tin A draft. ..simply writing the words ‘ No effeiis' on 
the paper. Mod. .S.*ile of household effects. 'I'hc contents 
of the trunks were insured as ‘ personal effects He died 
leaving no egbcl.s. 

6, Operative influence ; a morle or degree of 
operation on an object. 

1668 Phil, I rans, 1. 635 What Effects are thereby pro- 
duced upon the body. xSjx Brewster Nat. Magic, vi. (1833) 
T49 It will act like a concave lens when the coulinc effict 
h.'is rcyir.hcd the avis. 2873 Jowcrr Plato red. 2) 1 . 104 
opeechvs which will have an effect upon the courts. z88a 
Harpers Mofi. Sept. 5/53/1 The cffcct.s wFiich the demand 
for abormnahty had upon the nice of builders. 

b. The state or fact of being operative. To give 
effect to : to render operative. 7o take effect : to 
iHJcome operative ; to prove successful ; (of a law, 
an agreement, etc.) lo come into force (from a 
certain dale;. 

otralaKciii twic 

I , ih«; Enshsh . .began to fly on all Rides. 1844 H. H 
*• say The Administration vJ^willinJ 




No other in effect llian what it seems, nx^xa Addiso.S' 
j fj.) To .say of a celebrated piece that there are uiults in it, 
I IS, in effect, to say that the author of it i.s a man. 1804 
j H. T. (?o{.kiiK(.kike Husbandry Bengal (180(037 'J'hi; duties 
arc p.Tid . . by the puri.thjiscr; but the ch.xrgc in effect falls 
upon the importer. Mod. The i wo mctluKls are in effect 
identical. He was, in effect, accu.scd of falsclioud. 1 cannot 
tell jroii what he .said, but in effect it was that he., etc. 

9. f After Kr. effet.^ (Sec qiiot.) 

1738 CiiAMHF.Rs (ycl.. Effect in the in.Tnns:e, is applied to 
the rnoveinent.s of the hand W'hich direct the horse. 'Phey 
di.stiiiguish four effect.s, . viz. in using the bridle to put a 
hoisc forwards, draw him b.Tckw.ard.s, and shifting it out of 
the right liand into the left, and vice versa. 

Effect v^fc'kt), V. fi. prcc. sb.] 

1. trans. To bring about (.in event, a result; ; 
to accompli.di (an intention, a desire . 

'I he existence of obstacles or difficultie-. is, in mod. use, 
ordinarily implied in this .sense of the vh. 

isSoXVakni h Alb. Fng.vj. xx.vi. ii6i;'>i54 And nothing 
else f did affect but to effuct ray snte. 1593 SifAKS. 3 Hen. 

I /, 11. vi, 9S lie cro.ssc the Sea To effect this marri.'igc. 

AW'/. I. vi. (1718! 25 Let wii, and all her 
Htndied plots effect The best they can. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. e^j. v.H At first they only wish to be secure; that 
eflicctcd, they endeavour to grow Powerful, ingz. -Inec. W. 
Pitt III. xliv. \./y J^eace , . would never he effected. 1833 
Lartinkr A/rtw///I MotadH. 277 ((Jab. Cycl.'This rccipro- 
ealing movement of the carriage is effected by .a pinion 
fixed upon the end of a vertical spindle. 1837 DisRAI 1,1 
I enetia iv. i. (1871) Just effected his escape as the ser- 
vant announced a visitor. 1850 Bkowninu Easter- Day 5 
Effecting thus, complete and whole, u purpose of the hninan 
soul. 187s JowKTT I'iiito red. 21 1 . 13 'Hie cure, has to he 
effected by the use of cert.ain charms. 1878 IIu.xi.ky Phv- 
siogr. X05 The most skilful chemists have hitherto failed to 
effect such decomposition. 

t b. To protiuce (a state or condition). Obs. 

1596 .SiiAKK. Tam. Shr. i. i. P6 Sorru* am I that our good- 
wi 1 1 effects IJiancxs greefe. 1655 60 S i ani.f:y Hist. Philos. 
11701' i3s/«. The concurrence of PJeasures which cffcctcth 
Beatitude, is very difficult. 

c. To make, con.stnict. rare, arch. 

*791 .Smf aton Edrsfnne L. ^ 7-, 'I’he fagiithousc happily 
effected by Mr. Rudverd. 1884 Stkven.son Nexv A rah. Nts. 
317 An enormous window, .had Iwcn efferted in the wall. 

d. (Comm. To effect a sale, an.insurance\ hence, 
to effect a policy (of insurance). 

x866 Roc.i.tiHAgric. Prices I. xxiii. 598 'J'he carlic.st pur- 
rha.scs arc effected in iiniuediatc pro.ximity to the mines. 
XM3 Mattch Guard, 17 Oct 5/4 Nominee life policies arc 
often effected which are altogether iovalid. 

+ 2. 'I’o give effect to (a resolution, a feeling) ; 
to fulfil (a promise). Obs. 

c 1390 M AREowF. Faust, V. 95 Faustus 1 swear , . 'I’o effect 
all promises between us made. 1606 Shak.s. Tr, 4- Cr. \. 
X. 6 You heaiums, effect your rage with speede. 1660 Mar- 
VF.LI. C’wr. iii. Wk.s. 1872- 5 H. 20 Wc .shall be called upon 
shortly to effect our vote made the former sitting. 

1 3. absol. and intr. To have an effect, be effec- 
tual ; to accomplish its purpose. Obs. 

259a Warner Alh. Eng.xu xxxiv. /iC/a) 164 But that 
(Jadwalhidcrs Fore-douiiies in Tuder.s .should effect Wa.s vn- 
cxpeclcd. 1603 Knocceh Hist, Turkes 11621. 1330 The 
retard having effected as we have said. x6«-8o Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (*701) i6i/a Elements, of which Air and Fire 
( have a faculty to move and effect. 


EnraoTivs. 

f 4i/'Confiiscd with Affxot (? and Ibfjbcit). 

1494 Fabyan vii. 37X The Albygensis. -had ben effected vA 
dyuers poyntes of herysy. i6m Waosworth tr. SandovaFt 
tiv. ii’aty Syain 301 Ihc Abuat of Santa Pia . . whom die 
earl particul^ly esteemed and effected. 1700 T. Cookb 
Tales, Prop. f^c. 135 His words effected much the I^Aureat’s 
Mind. i77a-8^ Cook Voy. (1790) iV. 1279 H® effects to 
preserve an entire silence about Kerguelen. 

+ Sife'Ctedy ///. a. obs. rare. [f. Effect v. + 
-KD ; prob. confused with Affected.] With adv. 
(well, etc.) prefixed; Affected, disjiosetl. 

160A Hikron Wks. {1619 ao) I. 503 Holy men .. haue .. 
bin the iiieanes of much comfort to well effected people. 
2640 2 KUkcudbr. War-Cwnm. Min. Bk. (1855) 61 Tlwr 
are sundric [lersones. .evill effected to the caus. 

Bifecter (cfc-ktoj). Also i elfectour, T-8 
effector, [f. Effect v. + -er, or a. L. effector.} 

1. He who, or that which, brings about an event 
or result, accomplishes a purpose, etc. 

260X Dlacon & Walker Spin/s Ir Dru. 202 'I'hc huwcriy 
cffcctotirs of many admirable action.s. x6io Healey St. 
A ug. i 'ity 0/ God 447 Wee shall make hU nature the effccler 
of his vicious will. 2622 Markham Conntr. Content. 1. xiii. 

( ib68l 66 Bait.s and inticciiients. .are cffcctcrs of our desires 
in this pastime. 266s Chanoler Van Hclmont's OHat. 151 
'fliey bkirnc the Air as the cffccter of all corruptions what- 
•soever. 1713 Dkrham Phys.-'TheH. 11. vi. 475 Th.Tt iiifraite 
Being, who wa.s the Effector of it iCrcationJ. 2863 Vancb 
in Sat. A’i 7». 4 1 5 Had the translation of Saintre to be entered 
on afresh, it is not. .certain that 1 had been the cflfecter of 
tlic .same. 

t 2. A maker, creator. Obs. 

2635 IlKvwoon Itieranh, n. 67 One Monarch of the world 
I lie gre.Tt Effector. 2677 Gai.k Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 242 
'J'he omnipotent Effector and Productor of al thing.s. 

% Al FECTKIt 1. Obs. 

184X Baker Chron. (1679) 179/1 He was indeed a great 
cffccter of glory. 

tEffe’Ctftlll,a. ots. Tn6iV'.effocf.. [f.Er. 
FKCT f .Fiii.i,.] Ffieclual. 

>555 Acts Mary xviii, Our soiicranc Lady in her paili.i- 
ment .. maid ticiis. .cjiihilkLs as yii lies t.Tnc na dew and 
effccfiill cxecnclon. 1669 Si.\ifson Hydrol. Chym. 78 'J'he 
cffcctful cause of direful diseases. 

Effe’Cti'ble (efe-ktib’l), a. ff. Effect v. + 
i TPbE.l Capable of being effected. 

2646 Sir 'i'. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, v. 87 Not eflecliblc 
upon the strictest experiment. s6^ Dcscr. Fuiitre Hist, 
h'urope 14 His Decrees most cffoctihle, \vlieii we think him 
the UirthcKt off. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. v. 338 
Whatsoever .. Is cffcclihle by the most cotigriioiis and effV 
cacious application of Aclives to Passives. 

Effeotwg (cfc ktiij), vhl. sb. [f. Effect v. + 
-INC, J.] The action of the verb Effect. 

2582 Ml'Lcasier Positiofis (iSB;: Eii. Ded. 6 The effect- 
ing wherof pretendeth great honour to your Maieslies per- 
son. 2609 Rowt.ANi).s knaue (f t'lubbes 17 Although the 
plot, .by thee was lai’d, 'J li'eirocling of it by me thou didst 
ohtainc. 1671 Vx.hw.i. Eount. Li/exx. 15 fn order to the 
sure effecting of this Design. • 

l! Used genindially with omission of in ; virtually 
serving the function of a or. pple. ]>assive. 

2789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks //';•//. (1832) IT. 88 

Four sentiinenis on the revolution effeiuing here. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. i. 325 During the time in 
which this grc;it revolution wa.s effecting in the pov*;rnmcnt 
of Bengal. x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. i.v. ci Ought you 
not to congratulate yourself that a great cliuiige is vflecting? 

Effe'Cting, ///. a, [f. as prec. \ -iNt; ‘-i.] That 
effects. 

Hence Bffe'otlnffness EpncAtTotiaNEsa. 

2768 74 I ucKKH Lt. Nat. ( 1 852 II. 179 If wc arc instructed 
to believe ihep.'iriicul.ir effvetingness of religious discourse 
proceeds from the workings of the Spirit, etc. 

+ EffO'Ction* Obs. [ad. L. cffectiim’cm, f. effi- 
che : see EFFEtvr sb.} 

1. a. Kahricalion, formation, production. 

1430 Lvoo. Chron, Troy 11. xvii. An yniage..All of brent 
golde by false cffcction. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 

Attribiuiiig the Effcciion of tin: Soul unto the Great 
God. Ibid. IV. vii. 350 The primitive Kffeclion of the 
Humune Nature. 

b. Accoinplishinent, perforin.ince. 

26m (jauf.f. Magastrom. 53 To invent . .their own way 
for the cognition, ucqui.sition, or cffcciion of any thing. 26^ 
Jeani'.r Enin. Christ 131 The incarnation .. belongs unto 
all Ihc tlircc PcrsoiLS ePeciivi, in regard of cffcction. 

1 2. Geom, A construction ; a itroposition ; a 
problem or praxis drawn from some general pro- 
position. (Todd.) Obs. 

1706 in PiiiLLii’S. 2796 Hutton Math, Diet. x8x8 in 
Toon ; and in mod. Diets. 

H C!onfused with Affection and Infisction. 

* 39 ® Ta^\\fi\ Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495^ 131 A swete 
voycc. .chaungith the effeccion of the herers. 2535 £den 
Decades IV. Ind. 11. in. (Arb.) 115 Of such force ls educa- 
tion & natural effcciion. 2544 VuKba Kegim. Lyfe {1560) 

N ij, Beware of. .fennes, for oftentymes the effection of the 
aire, iiriseth of the corrupte vapuures. 

Bffectism (efc'ktiz’m), nonce-wd. [f. Effect + 
-T8M.] The habit of aiming at * effect *. 

2872 H. B. Forman Living Poets 47a Any flimsy effectisin 
of plot. 

SffeotiTe (cfc'kliv), a. and sb. [a. F. effbetif 
-ive, ad. effeefivus: see Effect v. and -ivbJ 
A. adj. 

tl. Thai is concerned in the production of (vox 
event or condition ; rarely, a material product). 

XS 94 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, it, 379 Powers . . 
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EFFBOTVALITESS. 


are eflTectiue principles of all actions 1607 ScM, J>uc. 
agtt. Antichr. 1. ii. 91 The signe of the Crosse Ls. .elTectiue 

grace. Gale Cr/. C€ntiles II. iv. 170 Politic Philo* 
so^ic is dchned . . a Science effective of Justice in the 
Citie. 168a tr. Bmtft Merc. Compit. vi. 193 In the Ter- 
tian [Ague] the part effective of the blond is out of its 
natural temper. 

+ b. tlaving the power of acting upon objects. 

Sir Tj Drownb Pseud. Ep. 314 Time is not effective, 
nor are bodies destroyed by it, but from the action and 
passion of their Elements in it. a 1653 1 . Smii h Sel. Disc. 

V. 13^ The more unbodied .'iny thing Is, tne mure unbounded 
also IS it in its effective power, 

+ 2. Concerned with, or having the function of, 
carrying into effect, executing, or accomplishing. 

1:143^ WvMToim Cnw. ix. xxvii. 356 Dis wes J>e Proces 
causative, Dat eftyr folowit effective. 1597 Mori-Ty Introd. 
Mm. Annot.. Musickc is diuided into Iwu parts. .I'he second 
may be called .syntactical, Poetical, or effectiue. ^ 1607 
Scitol. Disc. a^st. Antjchr. i. i. 33 The former was signift- 
catiuc oiicly, ins effectiue. 

3. That is attended with result or has an effect. 

1760 Gor.DSMrt ii Cit. IP. I. (1837) 200 There is an effective 
power superior to the people. 1776 A ham Smith IV. .V. 1 . 
1. X. 149 The maslers alone had an effective voice in llie 
legislation, 1863 Burton Bk. Hunier 90 The honour of the 
first effective shot, 

b. In inuchanic.il .and ucononiic.al science : Sai«l 
of that portion of an agency or force which is 
actually brought to bear on a particular object. 

1798 Malthus Foptil. uij X. (18061 II. 250 The quantity of 
effective capital employed in ugricultiuc. 1835 J. N i<:uc»i..soN 
Operat. Meihanic 67 This wo call the virtual or effective 
head (of walerj. 1879 Thomson & Tai r AV*/. Phil. 1 . 1. fi 228 
The CoiM]»nent of a force in any direction, (somctinio.s 
called the Effective Component in that direction). 

c. 'Theol. Effective faiths lave, etc. ; that bears 
fruit in conduct [ined.L. effectwus]. 

W. Fahkh Ormnih in Holintss v. (187a) 75 Effective 
luvc makes us the living iinage.s of Jesus. 

d. Effective ratif^e : the range within which a 
missile, weapon, or fire-arm is effective. 

1859 Kroudk y//s/. Png’. (18581 1 . i. 65 Two hundred and 
twenty yards . . is to be taken as the effective range fur 
fighting purposes of the old archery. 

4. Powerful in effect ; efficient, effectual. 

1398 Trevisa Unrth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxxiv. fi495> 654 
Oleum iuniperium is most effectyf ayenst the (^uartayn. 
1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 402 l ie does not speak 
often ; nor can he he considered an efteclive si.*eakcr. 1837 
Hownr Rh%\ Life (1862) i. iv. 30 Conlrihnled to make 
these pursuits effective, elegant, and attractive. 1836 
Emerson yVrt//j, Wks. ( Bohn) II. 17 Its best 
admiral could not have . . anchored it [l^ngland] in a itior*.* 
effective position. *860 Mawthorni-: Marh, h\\vn xUii. 
338 An Italian comedy, .effective over everybrxly’s risibili* 
tfes. 1879 Vroude Caesar iv. 39 Fewer men, belter trained 
and disciplined, could be made more effective. 

b. Of work.s of art, literary compositions, etc. : 
Producing a striking imprc.ssion ; picturesq^ue. 

1853 Ci. Johnston Kat. Hist. K. Rord. I. T07Thc high Irnnk 
, . is . . rendered effective by a perpendicul.ir wall of naked 
sandstone. 1873 Fkkeman Hist, Ess, 21 It is not one suited 
to produce any very effective romantic narrative. x88a 
Carden iB Feb. 119/1 Varieties of xXmaraiitus arc. .effective 
in the. .garden. 

5. Fit for work or service : cliiefly of soldiers or 
sailors. (Also akwl. ; see B. 2.) 

1684 .ycandt r/vjQ Red/z'. v. 105 Being not above or 
i6i>kj Men Effective. 170X Lend. Cos. No. 3733/4 The 
1 mv>crial Army is said to consist of 440(x> Effective Nfen, 
X791 Smeaton Edystone A. 8 395 The copper-smiths, .were 
not likely very socui to be effective. X865 Cai<lyi.k J'rcdk. 
Cl. VH. xviH. i. 93 Army of 60,000 on paper ; of effective 
more than 5n,fxx). 

b. Effective charge : the expenditure upon effec- 
tive forces, as distingiii.shcd, e.g., from that upon 
military pensions, retired pay, etc. 

1848 M.M:Atri,AY Hist. Eng. 1 . 306 The whole eflertive 
ch.arge of the army, navy, and ordnance, w.ts about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

0. Actual, de facto ; existing in fact ; that is . . . 
so far as the effect is concenied ; opposed to 
potential, nominal. 

1786 Burke Art. VV^ Hastings Wks. 1842 11 . 113 After- 
warcl.s displacing effective governours . . appointed Jiy 
himself. 1790 — Pr, Rev. 9 I’he collection of an effective 
and well-distrihutcd revenue. 17.. Bkntham /.rtrlling 
.SW. Wks. 1843 1 . 361 Those .. who.se present fortunes arc 
above the mark, .would be hut a .s^ll part of the real and 
effective lo-scrs. 1878 Guknky Crystallogr. 39 Potential 
and not effective planes of symmetry. 

b. Effective money ; also quasi-.vA (see quot.). 

x8j8 SIM.MON1J5 Diet. Trade, Effective, a term used in m.*iny 
parts of tlie Continent to express coin in contnadistinction 
to paper money. 'I'hus hills on Vienna arc generally directed 
to he paid in effective. 

B. .tA. tl. An efficient cause. 0/v. Sou A 5. 

x6xo He-AIEY St. Aug. City of xii. xxv. (163*5) 442 
Had the eye, the apple . . ihcir rotundity, not from any ex- 
tcrnall effectiuc. x(W Goad Cetfist. Bodies 1. i. x No less 
arc they the due Effective of the former. 

2. Mil. An effective soldier. (See A. 5.) Usu- 
ally pi. 

1733 /-o/i*/. Goa. No. 6of)o/x The Garrisons . . consist of 
lotjo Effectives. i8(^ V/ellinuton Let. in Oiirw. Disp. IV. 
478 An al>stract .. which shows the comparative numbers of 
effectives and total. 1876 BANCHorr ///x/. If. S.Wl. xxiv. 
4 They counted nine thoasand effectives, 
b. collect, ting The efteclive part of an army. 

1885 Standard 39 Oct. s/s I'bc effective of the Turkish 
forces in the Balkan Pcnin.sula now reaches 180,000 men. 

VoL. III. 


BifeOtiTaly (efe-ktivli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY^.] 
fl. As a means of causing or producing. Cf. 
quot. 1607 in Effkotive a. 1. 

1607 Seiko/. Disc. agst. Antschr. i. L 34 That (the .sign of 
imposing handsl is eilectiucly vsed, is out of the question. 

1 2. a. By a direct exercise of power, b. With 
regard to the effects. (Chiefly Theol.) Obs. j 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings i. 16 'I'his [deposing 
an cmpcrorl is done by the Pope . . not efleLtivcly but con- 
sccutivciy. x65a Gauiji 85 Whether the j>Ianct.s 

have (cither actually and formally, in themselves, or virtually 
and effectively upon others^ those prime elementary quali- 
ties. 1656 Jkanks Fnln. Christ 211 JGods love to Christ] 
is said to be in believers, .not oncly effectively, in regard of 
its effect.s, gr.ace, and glory; but also objectively. 

3. -- In effect (sec Ekfject sb. 8) : + a. Actually, 
in fact (obs.). b. Virtually, siibstanlially. 

x6m Gentt. Call, (1696) 43 A rectified Will, .alone, .effec- 
ti\‘ely gives us the preeminence above Beasts. t67K Dhyiuin 
Even. Lai'c iv. i, Don Melchor . . is effectively at Madrid. ' 
1844 Mackintosh 7 *. More Wks. X846 1 . 442 It is not equit- 
ahle to trc.Tt him as effectively., answerable for measures 
of state. X884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 796/2 I'',ffectively Eng- 
land is a republic and not a monarchy. 

4. So as to produce an effect. Often emphatic- 
ally \ With powerful effect ; decisively, completely. 

1833 M<^(!ri.LOLii A»A Pcjyn. 11. ii. 104 Give to any people 
the power of accumulating, and . . they will not Ijc dislnchncd 
to use it effectively. 1833 I. Tavlok Fanat. v. 113 Mo- 
hammed, .effectively c.Ts)iiered from hi.s system every pure 
ami spiritual comxjni ion of virtue. 1858 Fruudi': Hist, Png. 

III. xvi. 374 \ parliament composed of other members than 
tho.s« who h.ad .siUc so long and so effectively. 1878 K. W. 
pAi.K Lect. I'reach. vi. 163 If we can prcfirn without read- 
ing, we arc likely to preach more effectively. 

6. In a manner to be lit for service. Cf. Kffisc- j 
TIVB A. 5, I 

1665 J*Ei’V.s Diary 18 Sept., 10,000 men effectively always i 
in .Ti mes. *1x667 Cowley . ‘7 imcmW. <17 1 . 52 The fair 
Ionian Regiment. And next the Carian Company', Five | 
hundred both effectively. ; 

Effe'ctiveness. [f- Kfkectivf. a. -t- -nf.sh.] 
Thu quality of being etfeclivu, in various suiiscs. 

xGxyjSf/iol. Disc. agst. An tic hr. i. i, 34 We agree in many 
vses with them (the Panist.s|, but one of their v.sc.s (to wit) 
their effeciiuenes we foroeare. 1678 Cudworiii Intell. Syst. 
583 infinite selfaclivity or effectiveness. xSto Aknolo : 
'yrnl.ycy Life (1858) II. 336 The comforts and effeciivene.ss j 
of society. 1836 Random Recoil. J/o, J.ords x. 227 F.Hec- 
tiveness in deb.Ttc. 1879 Rexitas in CasseU's Teehn.Pduc, 

IV. 53/2 'J’he labour is average in point of effectiveness. 

Sffeotlesfl (cfc'ktlos), a. [f. Effect sb. t- 
-LE.s.s.] Without effect, fruitless : also quasi -u/A'. 

x$88 Shaks. Tit. A. iii. i. 76 lie chop off my hand.s. .they 
hauc seru'd me to effecticssc vac. ^ 1673 O. W.alker Edu- 
cation 8 Both Capacity and Instruction are effertlcs without 
practise and e,vercise.^ 1755 'I*. H. Crokkr f>ir/. Fttrioso 
XIV. Ixxiii, Nor were his fervent prayers effectless said. xBx$ 
W. I'.WLOR in KohbenLs d/*.v;/. II. 459 Silence alike im- 
probable an*l effectless. 1851 Hr.sKiN Afod, Paint, II. 111. 

>• V. § 5 1'he sun itself at noonday is effectless upon the 
feelings, 

Eifector ; sue Effecteh. 
t Effectress (efe ktres). Obs. [f. Effecteh + 
-K.S.S.] A female cffuctcr. (Cf. next.) 

x6ox CoRNWALr.Yi!:.s Ess. II. xxxviii. (1631) 153 It is so ccr- 
t.Vmc an cffectressc of tbing.s prosperity. 1615 G. Sanijv.s 
Trav. 8 The Virgin Mane . . rcputcrl an elfeciressc of 
miracles. 1663 J. Chanoler Vftyt Hclntoni's Oriat. 143 
The effectress of a thingliness or essence. 

II Effe'Ctriz. [I-- ; f«m, <»f effector Effecteh : 
sue -trix. (In mod. philosophical 1,. used in ap- 
position with causa, w>.)] An efficiunt cause or 

[lOWC’". 

16x0 Bar ROUGH ATeih. Physit k 111. i. (163*)) Weaknesse 
of the .siom.Tck is sometime caused through distemper i»f 
the cffcctrix or working qii.Tlily. 

t Effe'Ctuable, a. Obs. rare- K [f. Fr. effec- 
+ - ABLE.] That can be uffuctuated. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. It was a worke worthy 
of his labour, .and not easily cffectunble. 

Effectual (efc-kti/ral), a. Also 4 5 effecUiell. 
fa. OF. effect nel 1-. effectudlis, f. cffect-us 

Effect sb . : sue -ar.] 

1, That produces its intended effect, or adequately 
answers its purpose. Of legal documents or 
covenants : V.alid, binding. 

£* 3 W. Chaucer Sompn. T. 162 Our orisouns brn more 
cffcctucl. 1485 Act I Hen. VI I, Annex. Ducat. Lane. Uuff- 
hc.Td IX. App. 106 F<very .such L€:sc . . lie h.s gtKid effectual 
and available in the Law. c 1^9 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon 
vi. 151 To bryng the matere lo a conclusion cffetlucll. 1664 
ICvRi.YN Kal. Ifort. (17291 232 One single Pipe of com- 
petent bore, would be as effectual as three our f* 5 ur. a 1687 
riiiTV Pol. Arith. (1690) 73 'I’he Charge of the Govermiienl 
..would be more.. effectual. 2794 Burke Corr. iiB^A) IV. 
203 Wc must endeavour to make our ouinplaints rather 
effectual than loud. 1884 Earl Sp-lhorne in La7o Times 
Rcp. 1 Mar., Kegistration docs not make effectual a docu- 
ment which was. .inoperative and of no effect. 

b. Theol. Effectual calling (see quot.). So also 
effectual j^race : the special grace given to those 
elected to salvation. 

1609 Biblk (Dt-may) Index, Grace siiflident i.s geven to 
every one, effectual of Gods especial mvreit: 10 .some. 1648 
Shorter Catech., Effectual calling is the work of Gorl'.s 
.Spirit, whereby.. he doth persuade and enable us to em- 
hnice Jesu.s Christ. 1663 STitM.Nr.Ki.. Orig.Sacr. in. iii. § 7 
If God withdrew not any cffcctuall grace from man. 

0. Effectual demand \ in Political Economy. 


1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. 1. vii. ^8 Such people may be 
CAlled effectual demanders, and their demand the effectual 
demand ; since it may lie sufficient to effectuate the bring- 
ing of the commodity to market. 17^ MAiriiusi Popul. ill. 

X. (i8(^>) II. 250 'I'hc holc cause whicli would determine the 
quantity of effective capital employed in agrictflttirc would 
be the extent of the effccUi.T! demand for com. x868 Rocrrs 
Pol. Eicon, iii. (rd. 3) 2t And ihi.s demand must be effectual, 
that is, must be accompanied with the power of proffering 
.some other object in p.\i:hangn. 

1 2. - Effective in v.irioiis senses. Obs. 

1398 Tkkvi.sa Barth. De /’. R. xiii. xxvi. (1405) 469 The 
more whyte. .a perlc is, thu more effeciuell and vertuous it is 
holde. BKn.nT Mclanch. x. 44, 1 take it . . lo be an 

effectuall & pregnant substance. x66a Marvell Cosr. 
XXXV. Wks. 1872-S 11 . 79 My Lord of Bath, who is .. ns 
effcctuall an hand as can be chosen in the whole Court. 
1674 l’i.AvroRi> Skill Mm. 1, 60 With his lI.Trp he expressed 
such clVc«*tunl mekidy .xml Jlarrnony . 1689 Bi*. G. Walker 
Sieg^ Derry rj \Vt: also got into our ( tatTisoii .some F.ffeclual 
Men out of incir number. 

+ 3. Effectual cause : ■- efficient cause. Obs. 

xs8x \V 7 .Si AFFORD Exant, Conipl. iii. 087CO 83, 1 must .. 
tr^ out the effecttmll cause of these inclusures. 

4. Of praytT.s, entreaties: earnest, urgent (see 
also 0. 

^ Cf. Anglo- L. tI. ffet iuose sup/di< antes * ciirnestly entreat- 
ing', A.i). 1229 in Kyint-r I. 308. Perhaps this use was 
originally due to confusion with Ait kciuai. ; but the trans- 
lators of the A.V. iiigc.niuu.sly availed themselves of it in 
^ antes v, 16 to render (Jr. ectpyovfiici/ (B. V. ‘ in ius work- 
ing 

(cf. X386 in T.) X440 I sec Err ectu ally 2I. 1547 Bidding 

Prayer, Ye shall also make your harty and cfi'cctual pr.Tycr 
to Almighty God for the {icace of all ChrLstmit regions. 
i6xx Biiii.k fames v. 16 'Fhe effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteuu.s man nvsiitelli much. i 6 f 6 N. Brunt tr. .Sarpi'.s 
Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 505 L*ut«irs came .. with niosl 
(Mfcctual cxhoilatioiLS, in the Popes name, to accommodate 
the iliffercncci:. 

te. V Actual, now existing. Obs. 

.* 598 J . H eywooimV/VA ), W’orkes, namelic a Dialogue, where, 
in are Dtcasariilie rontiivetl the number of all the effectual 
Provens in our F.nglisli tongue. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. 
T 16 The Danes had l.oiulou . . and Alfred oncly three eflcc* 
tiiall Shires. 

t 0 . ‘'I’o ibe point*, [iLTliiipnt, concliwivc. Obs. 

*593 SiiAKH. t Hen. VI, iii. i. 41 Reprove my allegation. . 
Or else cunrlude my words effectuall. s6o8 Vorksn. Trag. 

I. iv. 207 ’ I'is. .my faslivoii. .u> U*. ulain ami effectual. 1685 

in Klli.s Orig, l.ett. 1. 315 III. 203 He would give a 
siiovdy and effectual answer. * 1677 MAKVi-a.L Corr. ccoyiii. 
Wks. 1872 5 II. *152 'I'heru will be no inony given thi.s hitting, 
but upon very visible and effectuall tennes. 

Effectuality, [f. prcc. -f -ity.] The quality 
of being eflfcctuar. 

*r 2641 Mouniaou Acts 6* /T/rw. (i6,j2) 132 The n.Tliu‘e, con- 
dition, force, and cffactuajily of grace. 27^ Herald 1 f . 4(‘ 
N o. 18 The simplicity, facility, and effectuality of my scheme 
is undeniably a proof, ^ etc. 1865 Cari.vi.k Fredit. Ct, VI. 
XV. ix. 52 Solidity, brilliant effectualiiy, shining through 
all he does. 

Effectually (efe klb/uli , adv, [f. as prcc. + 

1. a. So as adequately to answer the purpose. 

r 1375 VVvcLiF IVks, (i88f>) 385 ^if a niaii schuUl doeffec- 
tualy alines. 1466 Sir J. Feliuucgf. in Paston l.ett. 538 

II. VS5 VfT yt please your geniylntjsse to be cfTer-tiialy iny 
fiend. 2576 LAMRARor. Peramb. Pont (1826) introd. 8, i 
know not. how I may more fitly and o.fi'ei-tually commend it 
than to say, etc. 1663 Fuller IVorthics 11840) III. iig 
I.'>oiuu his charily effectually, but with a possible privacy. 
2699 IIkntify Phal. 159, f have already effocttially con- 
futed Pansaiiias's d.Tte of Auaxi 1 a.s. X7xi Addison Spoti. 

I No. 98 P 4 All excessive Head-dress may Ikj atlarked the 
most effi'Ciually when tho Fushiun is again.st it. x8i8 
Chltse Digest II. 359 Any cmiveyanre by llie covenantor, 
will effectually destroy all contingent usc.s. 1880 HACtniioN 
Phys. Ceog. v. 2<'5 ’J’fie eqii.Ttorial merulian chain has so 
effectually robbed the eastern 'iVade Winds of their vaptjur. 

b. Theol. St e J’.FFKCTUAti i b. 

1634 Casnk Nrcess. .Separ. (1849) 22.t We have been par- 
takers of the true word and sucratucnis, and many of us 
effectually called ihcreby. 

t2. Of entreat ie.s, prayers, etc. (cf. AFFicoTtiAl.i.Y) : 
Earnestly, .nrdeiitly. Obs. 

rx44o Ces/a Row. x.xxiii. 35-.! (Add. MS.i Wc pray llie 
effVfctu.Tlly of one c<mns.'iile. .iin«l help. 147BC. Revneortm 
in Paston Lett. Hij 111 . 221 F.lfectually tlcsyryng to here of 
yowr welfare. 2538 MoKL Hcresyes i. Wks. (1557) 167/a 
lie ineruayloii.s effeciually besc»;hcih christen people to 
agre. 1578 Cbr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers 11851) 457 
Gr.irt* to pray rfferlually. 

fS. iVrtinently, to the purpose, explicitly. Obs. 

1583 T. Waisi5n /V'cwor (Arb.i 78 Plaiiiely and efrcctually 
set dowiic, .TllHrit in fewe w*5rdes. 1633 T. Stam'oku Pae. 
Hih. xiii. 146 Write to me effedually your lAirdidiips mind. 
1-4. As the effect of a cause. Obs. 

1398 'J’ki;vtsa Barth. De /’. K. xix. cxvi. 921 Of him that 
i.s otic god in > ubstaunce coinyth all cre.Ttures effectually. 
t6. In efl'ect ; in fact, in reality. Obs. 

rx6oo Shaks. .Sonn. cxiii. Mine eye . . Seemc.s seeing, but 
efl'ect u.'illy is out. z66a J. Bakgrave Pope Alex. VII 
There ariived .. .T gvnileman traveller .. but effectually h» 
was the Poi>v’s nunib. x^ Sterne Sent. foum. (1778) 
1 . 35 Something darken'd the ]>assage . . it was effectually 
Mons. De.NseiiL 

Effectualneas (cfe'ktixlritlnes). Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ne8.s.] T’he quality of being effec* 
tual ; the power of producing effects ; efficacy. 

*545 P*'c/. Hen. VI IBs Primer in Wilkins ConcUut III. 
873 The pith or effectualnes (I«Tt. vint] of the talke. 2587 
( joi.dinc;^ De^ Alornay xxx. (1617) 523 'fhe effectua]nc.s.<ie of 
his doctrine in the curing of mens soules. itex Ainsworth 
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EFFBOTtrATB. 

Pantat. Ex. iv. 7 A thing done in the bosoine signi- 
fieth scercsie and t;iTtsi;tualnc5ssc. t6^ SriixiNai-'L. Serm. I . 
IV. (K.) From ihfc clFcctunlnew of it in order to that end, it 
I he newer of ( Uxl to ^iilvatinn. X877 M. Ahnold Last 
C^. Qt if,-LS the advantage of a far greater effectualness 
than Un tier's way. 

t Effe'CtuatOf OAs. [as if ad, I,. *£/• 

fectuat-us, pa. pple. o[ ^cff^ctu&re \ see next and 
-ATB-.] as pa. nple. of next. 

s6oo W. Eaki o\v .-/w-wo. tVanie/css Cat ft. 391 A mans death 
in.'ty bcc cffcciuale Iiy tw'u ntcanes. 1646 Z. Iluvu in Ziou's 
Fltnvers iiSss; Apft. ji/t That he see the premisses well 
effectuate. 

EfTectuate (efcktiMitriO, v. Also 6-7 eiTco- 
tuafc. [t. (on the analo^^y of AcTU.ti’K) 1 *\ effectU’ 
er^ f. L. ejjf^cctti-s ; see Effkct sb. and -.\te u.] 
trans. To bring to pass (an event'* ; to carry 
i.iio eftect, accomplish (an intention, tUsire'). 

1580 SiUNtiV Arcadia n. 137 He found him a iiioist fit in- 
sirumoiil lo eflectuate his desire. 1587 Flkminu Cmtn. 
//<*//«*/»«/ 111. J377/tf deed of great huiujur. .and e;e»ie to 
etTcctiiat. 1588 1 ). kuotiKS in Kllis Orijz- Lett. 11. 233 111 . 

I ,(6 (jcnticmcn, .'igain.st whom the kingc r..in lyttle effect- 
uate. 1^8 Relat. State Kirk Scotl. 5 To the end they 
might ffllectu.'it this point the more easily. 1733 ('nr.vsK 
Malady 11. iii. g i 117341 13H Tlic only Means lli.a! can 
effectuate a P.'iUiative Cure. 1773 Johnson in Bos'ivell II. 

1 13, 1 should prohahlyhe put to ileath without effectuating 
iny pui'ixtse. 1818 Cruise Higest vi. 167 Courts of justice 
have been always anxious to effectuate the intentions ot 
rcstatois. 1870 IJoWK.N Logic viii. 229 If the IVciiiises 
precede, and, as it were, effcctu.itc the conclusion. 

Effectuatillg (vfektiMy: tii]b vM. sb. [f. pruc. 
4 -iN(il.] The action of the veth Jm'KKOTIiate. 

26x9 in /’'ng. ^ (.icr, i 47 Foi ibe disguising and effec 
mating of their desigiic.s. 1630 Loku Banians 'they 
make us Tew instrument.s serve tor the effect iiaiing ofdivers 
workes as may bcc. 1685 J. SoviT Chr. Life t i7i7i Hb 65 
In order to the cffcctn.iting this his Mediation. x8xa 
Exatniner 28 Sept. 619/2 I'he effectuating .such a plan. 

Effe'Ctnating, ///. a. [f. a.s prec. + -inu 2.] 
That effectuntos ; efficient, oncrative. 

16x5 Chooke />Wv of Afivt. 87 The effectuating cause of 
sensation. X85X W. 1 !a\n\ .I/c«#. { kainu'ps 
'i'he effectuating influence. 

Effectuation >fe:kti//|^i*J:)n\ [noun of action 
f. Kffkcteate: see ation.] A curryinj; out, or 
earryini; into effect ; acconipliiJunent, fuHilineiit. 

16x1 SrKED I list. Gt. Brit. ix. xx, Charles King of France 
..resolucd to bruakc thorow .all respects, .. rather then 
to faile in <:ffectu.ation. x8x8 I{K.STnA.H Lk. Eng. 135 in 
Mie effei.'tii.ation of which . . the exclusionary system Is the 
i!i.'Ain instrument cmjdoycd. x8x8 Dwunii Tkccl. xili, 
(1330' 1 . a.;3 'I’o publish law’s fur., the effectnalioii of the 
common dti lies. 1863 W. Pai.or.svk Arabia 1 . 375 The 
effectuation of his great scheme. 

t Sffe'CtnoilB, a. Obs. Also 4 elToctuofl, 5 
-wis, -uis, -ecus, 6 -us. [ad. OF. cffcctucu.v, ad. 
nied.I... e.ffectiiosus^ i. effutu-s -. see Fffect sb. and 

1. -- EFFEcrrAb a. I. 

01400 Apol. Loll. 55 pe word of dede is more cffectuos in 
werkyng |/cn )»c word of kc mou|>. 1405 Act 2 lien. 177 , 
c. 61 § 7 The same graunt . .fsh.all b*l ndvaill.'iblc, good and 
effect uons. i34B(..f .W^fSilAKT in Misc. M 'odr. .SVv.i 1844^ 1 2'rhis 
fayih is effectnons through charitic. x58a 'F uhneh Herbal ii. 
ij)6 b, 'I'he lessc kyncle lof Poly] is . . mote cffcctuus or stronger 
in workyng. 1563 ilomilit s ii. Eight Use Ch, 1. (1859 154 
The cffciauous presence of his hc.avcnly (Iracc. 13^ htAfCKi' 
Cr. Forest 4b, Cer.’iiinium. .is. .cffcctiious to firing a man 
in sweetc .sleeps. x6io IUkbouou iMcth, PhvsicM in. lx. 
11639) *97 You um.st come, to more effect iiou:; reincdio-s. 

2. Of prayer, etc. : Ur^ront, earm-st ; Fffectual 4. 

1333 Goodly Printer 226 An effertuous prayer, very 
needful in these last . . days. X336 IUjiyi. in .Strype Ectl. 
Mem. 1 , I. XXXV. 369 Two brethren . . tiave given their bilK 
inclosed to me, very effectnons. 1635 Fi:i.t.kr Uh. Hist. ix. 
20J By our mo.st cffcctuous atid earnest 1 .etter. 

+ Effe*CtllO'a8ly« adv. Obs. ff. prec. + -LY 2 .] 

1. Effectually, with powerful effect. 

a 1400 CtK>. Myst. (1841* 380 Whichc in this cas Thou lykyst 
to chesyn effectuously To ocapye the lott of Judas plas. 
c X4a3 Wyntoun Cron. vii. xxxviii. 260 To pc Pope p.ai wrat 
for-pi All pe more effcclwy.sly. 1506 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 61 
To ihynke .. not superficially .. but .. effectuously. xM3 
'Fraiiekon Uigo's Ckirnrg. iv. 154 Clyde of lyiiesccd.. 
swageth payne effectcoitslye. as553 Riui.kv Wks. 974 
Whiisocver rcceivcth worthily lliai bre.ad and wine, re- 
f.civcth efTectuou.ily Christs body . . he is made effectually 
p.artaker of liis passion. 

2. Urgently, earnestly ; cf. Affectuously. 

i S» 3 HELr.ENiiKN Lrtyv. 11823' 441 'L'liay. .de.sirit him e.ff«r. 
tuislu; to bale lhamc.. to the (eritis of inemyis. X38»-B 
Hist. yas. ]// (1804) 3 l*raying effecluouslie to graunt hir 
ronstancic. 

t Effextoonsness. Ohs. rare \ [f. as prec. 

f-NESs.] The riuality of being cffcctuous; efficacy. 

f6W Goau (V/t'iY. Bodies 1. xii. 48 The effertuousness of 
the Semisextite. .must lie referred, .to that efficacy, which 
. .is not yet extinct in the Oblique lane. 

I £ffee*ble, 7^ Obs. [variant of Affeeble or 
P^xPKKiii.K. ; the prefix being assimilated to Kf-.] 
Ira/is, To enfeeble. 

1571 Oin.niNf; Calvin on Ps. xlviii. 8 The welfare of the 
Churcli. .may . .lie sure shaken, bul^ylt not so effeeblcd that 
|i shuld fal. ts8x Marbkck Bk. o/A'otes 326 That foule 
I Kaglej IS. .not effeebled by yceres, nor subject to diseases. 

trareebUBh,*-.. Obs. [var. of A ffekulihii v. ; 
see piec,] Irans. To enlecble. llen ;.c Sffee*- 

’blisUtiff tdd . sb. Sff99*'bll8li2n62it sb. , \> caket 1 ing. 
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xS70‘8o T. Hacket Amadiso/ G ahU 305 The brave Lyons 
. ..shall be brought under, and the strength of their clawcx 
effccblishcd. ^ 1340 Kavnali> Byrth Man, (1634) ia3 Fo the 
great effccblishing of the woman. Ibid. 49 P'or in 

.some they linger upon Hve, .sixe, seven, yea eight dayes ul 
each Termc, to their great effet^blishment. 

tEffei-r, sb. Obs. or arcA. Also 4-5 eirer(6, 
6 eifeer, -air. [Sc. var. of Affair, cp v.J 

1. Affair i ; a ‘cause’. 

X375 Barbour Brute x. 305 He .*spcd him to the were, 'fill 
help his Kym and his elft-re. X301 Oouolas /W. Hon. 1. 
Ixviii, For grvit effetr me thochl na p.aiie to die. a 160$ 
Montuomi Mie Court to Consc. 23 No furiherer of 

thair effairs. 

2. == Affair 6 ; appearance, bearing ; show, 
* pomp and circumstance ’ ; ceremony. 

AVwft* V. 608 'The king persauit be thair 
offcir. That all wes suth men till liyin tald. Ibid. vii. 30 
lohn of lorn, with grel effere. Ibid. 126 'J'hai persauit be 
his spekyng, And his effer, he wer, the kyng. c 14^3 Wvn- 
Toi.’N Cron. IX. xxit. 69 Dame Anabil Qwene of Scot kind. . 
Cuimatid, curtuH in her efferis. etf/ao Lanctdol 2357 Sebe 
gart brytig . . With grete effere this kiiycht to hir preseii.s 
*535 SvF.WART Cron. Scot. iiBjS) I. 299 'Thair forwardnes 
and eik th.air fresche effeir. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Mull, xii, 
This rising in effeir of w<ar. 

b. //. Phenomena, propertie.*!. 

X300 no DuNiiAH Thistle fr Rose 128 Discimyng all thair 
plouris] fassionis and effeiris. 

Effeir, effere <.in Sc. cfi*r), v.^ north, dial. 
Also 7 ett'cer. [Usual sixdling of Affkiu, Affere.] 

1. impers. intr. To fall by right, appertain, be- 
come, be proper or meet. Obs. exc. in Sc. law 
phra.se ‘as effeirs’. 

6 1375 Barhoiir Troydfk. 11. 3030 And pai In Achaia bime 
t!ide With kyngis honour, as cffcrdc. r 1373? Bakuol'm St, 
t'hilip^tis 90, «■ al pe rcmaymync to do pat efferyle pare 
(irdyr to._ CX430 Hf.nrvson Alor. Fak, Tale 0/ Dog 23 
The Kavln, .as to his office weill effoird, Indonsat lies the 
write. 7 AiV/. (1832) 25, 1 drewe a little by, For it effeirs 
nether to hearc nor spyc. 1535 Stkwakj CVrw. Scot. III. 
3^0 Or to liis stait efferit for to haif. x6s7 CoLVit. IChigs 
Sn/^/lic. (1751 ' ps It effeers 'That 1 be judged by my Fens. 
.833.1 3 4- 4 iCill. ll\ o. 46 § 128 All competent diligence 

m.ay pa.ss and lie directed hereon in form as effeirs. 

•I 2. As personal vb. To be becoming, pertain 
properly. Const, to or dat. 

a 1530 Ckristis Kirke Gr. viii. He chelst a Fl.aue as flid 
affeir him. n i6oo Alaitland Poems 328 t Jam.) Honc>.t 
weidis, To thair e.staU duaiid effeir I - effeirandj. 1605 
MosrciOMERiE Flyiing 573 All his fousomc forme tlicnio 
effeirs. x8ao Scom Alonast. xxxiii, In all that effeirs to W’ar. 
tEflisilTf Ai-. Obs. rare. [var. Afear, c|. v.J 
1. 1 rafts. To frighten. 

13x3 DouGt.AS tF.neis xi. xii. 102 Na wound nor w.apyn 
niycht hym anis effeir. * 33} fed, i) thtd, viii. iv. 88 'Tlie 
first time that uity. .(lei’sauii Cacu.> efferde .afferdj. 

2. trans. To fear, be afraid of. 

XS5« Iandesav Motnirche 2576 Effeir 3c nocht Diuine 
punwlone ? 

t £ffei*ring, /»//. a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 efforand. 
.See also Affkiki.no. [pr. pple. of Kffeik 
P roperly appertaining, suitable, proportionate. 

*549 Compt. Scot. vi. (i873» 56 God almychty . .mittigatis 
..baytht the gude..and cuil otierations of the planciis, 
cfferjind fiir the vertu and vice that ringis amang the prpil. 
.336 BRi.r.FsriFN r V/;v/ Scot. I. (1821) Intrud. 34 l.if ill Jonne 
. . lies bene foni tenc feet of liidil, with smiare inembi is 
effering th.airto. x8x6 ScuiT Antbf, xii. With annual rent 
and expenses effeiring. 

Hence EffePraxidly adv., suitably. 
x33x Al. Acts Mary 11814) 4*^5 (Jam.) I’.ftcr thair qualitc 
foirsaid to be punisebit effeirandlic. 

Effexninacy (cfe ininasi). Also 6 offeminaty. 
[f. ICffkminatk a . : sec -aov.] 

1. ICfl'eminalc quality; Unmanly weakness, .soft- 
ness, or delicacy. 

x6oa Warner Aik Fng. Epit. (i6ta) 360 Finding.. the 
Britons aliciiiitcd from themseliics tliruugli ease .and effem- 
inacie. x 5 a 6 'r. H. Canssin’s Holy Crt. i j A spirit soothed 
with its owne Effeiniiiaty. X7XX Stcki-k Spect. No. 104 F 2 
His Features, Comple.xion, and Habit had a remarkable Ef- 
fcminacy. X763 J. Brown Poetry Jy Mas. 5 7. 153 Their coarse 
manners melted gradually into false J'oIitene.ss and F.ffein- 
inacy. a 1876 I. H. Ni-w'man //»>/. Sk. I. 1. iv. 172 A 
barbarous m-ople, possc-Nsed of a beautiful country, may be 
relaxed in luxury and effeminacy. 

t2. ('(X Effeminate tf. 3.) Obs. 

1641 CiiAS. I. Dectar. .Soldiers at Soiithanth. 2t Oct. 6 
Avoid . . excessive drinking and effeminacy <ny some es- 
teemed the property of a .souldier)v 1671 Milton Samson 
410 But foul effeminacy held me yuk't Her Bond-Shave. 

Effeminate (cfcminct), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
effemindt-us^ f. cj^cmind-rCf f. ex out y jemina 
woman.] A. adj. 

1. Of persons : That has become like a woman : 
a. Womanish, unmanly, enervated, feeble ; self- 
indulgent, voluptuous ; unbecomingly delicate or 
over-refined, fb. (Cf. cjuot. 1609 in B.) 

(.'The two first quots. may pos.sibly lielung to 3>. 

6 x430 Lyik;, III. V. 1 1 454) 77 a, It is. .the most peril- 

ous thyng A prince to been of his condirrinn Effeminate. 1334 
T.n. Bkknkrb Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) E viij, An effemi- 
iiato persone nener hathc spirite to any hie or noble dedes. 
1349 Compl. Scot. xi. (1873) 25 Effemenet men sal be ther 
dominatours. 1355 Eoen Decades IV, /ml. (Arb.) 50 The 
Kcicnderncsse of theyr capacitie and effeminate hartes. 16*3 
K. IxiNG tr. Barclays Argenis iv. xxii^xp^ But a .Souldicr'.s 
death shall make ameuds for thy efieminate life. 1748 
Anson Voy. 11. xiv. (cd. 4) 386 A Luxurluuii and efTemimate 
race. X84X W. SvALUtNG Italy 4 It. I si, 1 . 107 This step 
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. . enabled the Germanic soldicni to compare themselves 
with the effeminate truops of the mouth. 

absol. quttsi-«^. 1609 Bible (Douay) Prav. xviii. 8 I 1 ie 
soules of the effetiiinate shal be hungrio. zdpa Drvuen 
tr. St. Evrosnont's Ess. x6a A softne.ss, wherein for the most 
part languish the Effeminate. 

b. Of things: Chaiaclerizcd by, or proceeding 
from, unmanly weakness, softness, or delicacy. 

15^70 G0S.S0N ScA. Abuse (Aiii.) 32 £ffetiuii.art; gesture to 
raiiish the sence. X39X .Shakn. r Hen. VI, v. iv. 107 Sh.all 
wc at last conclude effeniin.ate peace? 1M3 Ckowne Sir 
(.\ Kice v. 49j I .scorn those effiMiiinatc revenges. If I 
hurt any man it .sh.an be with my mword. X776(jiUHON.D<r6/. 
4- Fall 1 . 148 Rome warn, .huinnlcd beneath the effeminate 
luxuiy of Oriental despoti.sin. 1839 H. KuGKRa Ess. (1874) 
II. iii. 149 They wouia sooner emnlo^. .the most effeminate 
crcumlocution than resort to a. .homely term or phrase. 

tc. Without implying reproach: Gentle, ten- 
der, compassionate. Ob.v. 

1594 Na.shk Vnfort. Trav. s6 Their handcs hud no lea&ure 
to iiskc counsell of their effeminate eyes. 1394 Khaks. 
Rick. ///, 111. vii. 21 1 We know youi tenderness of lie.arl, 
And gentle kinde effeminate remorse, 
f d. Of music, odours, etc : Soft, voluptuous. Ohs. 
1674 Playkimd Skill Mns. i. 6 t Ionic k Mood was 
mi 3 re light and effeminate Mu.sick. 169X O. Walkkm Hist, 
lllustrnied 77 'The Myrtle . . bocau.sc of its F.ffcmiiuilc 
smell, etc. 

*1 Used for: Fcniiiiinc, characteristic of women. 
i349()Liit Ernsfu. Par. j Timothy \i.^ Nowelel the women 
.also piayc after piexamplc of the men. Yf liiere lie any 
effeiiiynnte .affection (Lat. * Si quid est in animo ntulie- 
britim aJfectuHm'\ in their stoinakes, let them caste it out. 
1 2. rhysically we-ik, ‘ delicate Obs. 
x6sa Frfncih Vorksh. Spa x. 91, I . ..advise those that h.avc 
cnciiiiiiaio stomachs to l.'ike off the cold from the water 
liefore they drink it. 

f 3. Tile notion * self - indulgent, voluptuous ’ 
fsee i ) k‘cin.s sometimes to h.avc received a special 
colouring from a pseudo-rtymological rendering 
of the word as ‘devoted to women’. Uneejui- 
voLTil instances arc rare; cf. qiiot. 14J0 in i ; also 
ICpfeminacy 2 ; Kffeminatf.ne.s.s 2 . Obs. 

1490 Caxton Kneydos xvi. 55 Man efftiiiynute [Virgil 
wylhoiit lioiiour r.auy.sshcd in to dileeclaiion fciny- 
nyi)e. 1589 I’l!) ii-.NMAM Eng, Pt>esic ji. (.\rl).) 146 The kini’ 
was suppo.scd to be. very amou.ii.s and efi'eminate. 
t 4 . Used asjia. pple. of Kffkminate, v. Sc. Obs. 
1536 Bia.i.i-.NiiLN Cron, Scot.y How strung, .pepill gn^w in 
our rtgioun afore they were efl’cruin.at with lust, a xs6o Koi.- 
LAND Crt, Venus in. 619 How mony mvn hesit vffcminaie. 

B. sb. An effcniinatc per.son. b. spec, (see 
qnot. I boo). 

xi;97 Danill Civ. I Pars T. 70 Thi.s W'antoti young effemi 
naiK 1 Richard IIJ. X609 IhiiLK 1 Douay) 1 A'ings xiv. 23 
Kffoininatc.s jViilg. ejfeniinaiiy i6xx Sodomiics] were in the 
land. X784 Cown-.R Task 11. 223 With a just Hi.sdain Frown 
at v.ffcmmale.s. i860 W. Wi'.ini in Medical Times 15 .Sept. 
266/2 Soft-handed effeminates. 

Effeminate (efe niin^T), [ad. 1.. cjfcmin- 
(11 us^ pa. pj)le. of effemindre (sec Effeminatk a.) 
(T. F. cffthniner.'\ 

1 1. tram. To make into a woman ; to represent 
as a woman. Obs. rare. 

1678 Ct'DWORTH lutell. Syst. 491 'I'lloy effeminated the 
Air and attributed it to Juno. 1739 Cihiikw Apol. 11756) 1 . 
90 'I’iH the male (,>uecn con’d be « ffr.miu.'itcd l/.c, till the 
actor playing that purl could bi; slnivedj. 

2. To make woamnish 01 unmanly ; to enervate. 

X35X 6 Roiunson tr. More’s Vtop. (Arb.) 40 It is not to be 

feared lost they shbukie be effeminatod, ifthei were brought 
vp in good <;raftc.s. 1577 Hanmi-.h Anc. Etcl Hist. (15851 
155 He effeinin.atcd his souldiers with all kind of d(:lir.acy 
and lasciuiousnessc. 1379 (hissoN Stk.Abnset 1841)19 Bring- 
ing sweet conifottcs into 'I'hcaters wbidi rather efl'eiiiinuLe 
the iiiiiide. 1676 Shauwh.l Libertine iv. ii, T.uxurious 
living . . Effeminates fouls in IxxJy. x6{)9 T. C'IockmanJ 
Tnlly’s 1.1706) 61 note^ A Stream which was .said to. . 

effeminate those th.ai w.a.shed in it. 1758 Herald 1 1 . 252 If 
the loo free admission of wealth . . could . . effemin.ate their 
manners. i8s9 Southky Sir T. More II, 236 Luxury ha.s 
not effeminated them. 

3. intr. 'J’o become womanish ; to grow weak., 
languish. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 236 'I'o sccri'a m.an from his estate 
'J'hrongh his .soty effeminate And leve that a man .shall do. 
i6ia Bacon Greatness Kingd.f Ess 239 In a slothfull peace 
both courages will effeminate, and manners cotrupt. 

Effeminated (eie miin’iied), ppt. a. [f. prec. 
+ -K».] a. Rendered womanish or unmanly, b. 
Reduced to the employments of a woman, fc. 

1 Degraded by subjection to a woman. 

161X Si'LEU Hist. Ct.Brit. ix. iii § 38 His chiefest Consorts 
were Effeminated persons, Ruffians and the like. 16x9 H. 
fluTTON Follie’s Anat. 24 See Oinphale, her effeminated 
king Basely captive, make him doe any thing. 17x6 Dk 
Fok Hist. Devil 1. Iv, The effeminated Male Apple cater 
(Adamj. 

Effeminately (efe*min^t1i), [f. Kfpem- 

TNATK a. •f-LY *^.] 

1. In an dfeminatc or unmanly manner or style. 
issS Tindale Obed. Ckr. Man. In Wks. (1573) *43 That 
white rocherte that the Bvshops . . weare so like a Nunne, 
and so effeminatly. 1333 Eden Decades IV. Ind. in. 1. (Ajb.) 
138 Effeminately decked. x6xi Cotgr., Letsehenient. .coldly, 
faintly, effeminately. x6|8 Bbathwait Hist, Surv. (i^i' 
306 A youth too curiously and effeminately drest. 1697 
roTTER Antiq. Greece 11715) I. i. xxvi. 172 If any one., 
lake hire for him [a Boy] to be effeminately embraced. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome 359 Ths Roman .Soldier* had 
lived loo effeminately to fight well. Marryat Oita 
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Padr, XXV, They . .are . . a . . very effeminately built race. 
s8Sx J. Hawthoknk /at/. Fool i. xix, He's not effeminately 
lovclv. 

f 2 . ? Through degrading passion for a woman, 
stfyi Milton Samstm 562 To let iii the foe. Effeminately 
vanimished. 

Effe'ininatenesfl. [f. os prcc. 4- -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being effeminate 
or womanish ; unmanly softness or weakness. 

x58x Sipney Apol. Poftrie (Arb.) sg An Art., not of 
cffcminuteucs, but of. .stirring of courage. 1639 Fulleu 
Holy IVar 11. xxvii. (1840) 84 They sent a distaff ami a 
spindle, .as upbraiding ihcircffcmiimteness. j 6 ijo Lassei.s 
yoy. Huh (16981 PM’, ip My young traveller stiould leave 
behind him . . all eflmninatcness. i8xa H. C. Roiijnson 
Diary 17 June in Karie Philol. Eng. Tong, § j*a HLs seiisi- 
bili^. .is in danger of being mistaken for elTeininatcnvss. 

t 2 . (Cf. Effkminatjj «. 3.) Obs. 

1648 Hkxham Dutch Diet. (lAOot ranvijvingL't cffcniinatn- 
nesse, or given to women. 

SfTe'liiUiatillg, ybl. sb. [f. Effeminate 7 j. 
+ -iNO^.] 'rhe faction or process of rendering 
effeminate ; unmanly softening or weakening. 

15M Er>KN Decades iV. Jtul, «Arb.) lyo 'I’licy make rather 
to tneffeminatynge of the myndes of men. 1710 1.Anv M. 
W. Montaouk Lett. Ixvii. II. imWe are permitted no lJOok^ 
but such as tend to the. .effeminating of the mind. 

a. [f. ns prcc. t- - ino -.] 
Making elTctninatc or unmanly; cnervaliug. 

1676 WYciiF.ni.EY PI. Dealer in. i, Thon art as hard to 
shake off a.s that . . rfreininating mischief, love. 1757 Herald 
(1758) 1 . 91 Klfcminating lu.vury. s86o b^MKMSoN Land. Life 
<x86i) 121, I. .hud the religions of men. .uniiiunly and efte- 
minating. 

Effoniiliaitioil ^ efe niiriif ( Jan), [ad. L. effemin- 
dtion-em,, f. ejfcminnre to Effeminate.] The pio- 
cess of reiuiering or of becoming effeminate. 

1650 SiK T. IIhownk Pseud. A'/, led. 2) 120 I'l'he hare] 
figured, .degenerous effeininuliun. x68a tr. lionet's Mere. 
Pompit. I. 36, 1 know a pl.-ice in the Welly, .which, iflmrnt 
[with inoxa], a certain F.ffeininniion follows, without hope of 
recovering a man’s Virility. 

t Effe'iniliator. Ohs, rare [f. as prec. + 
-OR.] lie who, or that which, renders elTcminatc. 

1630 llHA inwAir TTwa'; Cenileso. fi64n 279 That ElTemiim- 
lonr Unh of youth and age, Delicacy of apparel). 
Effeminiso (efc’inlnoiz), V. Now rare. [f. 
Kppkmin-atk a. + -ize.] trans. 'Po render effemin- 
silo or womanish in character or appearance. 
cihiJi .Syi.vF.sriiK Du liarias{\(Y/.t) 1083 His hraue Knights 
•■nVmini/'d bv .Sloath. 16x6 R. Tiuus Hyiis, iii. 970 A 
loveiocke .. Dttih the lewd we.'iicr quite effeminiyc. 1836 
Donalhson Tleeat. i 'trecks icd. 4) 376 'I’lic tragic poets. , 
effeiiiini/ed them. 1863 Plurhv. Mag. Sejit. 269 Iropcl is 
considered . . to Imve. .effemiiiised Dryden’s .style. 

Hence BffSo'xulnlsed fpl.a., pPi.a. 

1824 /l/arh^o. blag. XVI. i6a Knlhtisiasm. .in.spircd. ,hy 
the effeminizing sensuality of Moore. x88x Ln. Lytton in 
iQth C. Nov, 769 Our prc.scnt .somewhat efrcmini.scd civil- 
isation. Ibid. 77^ It tends to iMicouragc. .an effeminising 
influence in English poetry. 

i| Effendi (c fc'ndi). Also 7 aphendis, qefeu- 
doo. ['J’lirkish efendi^ a corniplion of Gr. 

abOivTTjs (pronounced af|)trnd7s) lonl, m.aster,] A 
Turki.sh title of respect, chiefly applied to govern- 
ment officials and to members* of tlie learned pio- 
fession.s. 

t6i4 SEi.oiiN Titles hi on. 381 Their aphendis written also 
by the later (jrecks niJterJioK is corrupted from Avfftioniv, i. 
Lord. 1688 Loud. Caz. No. 2313/2 Nachis EtTcndi ( who is 
the chief of tho‘:e that wear a (ht:eri Turhant, ns being de- 
scended from Mahomet'. 1716 Laoy M. W. MoNrAOto: 
/.f//. 11825) 207 He a.ssembled lh« chief cfftMidis or he.ids 
of the l.Tw. 173a Eamk.s in PML Trans. XXX VII. 3411 
It has the Imprimatur., of a Turkish l.)ivine, and three 
Effendies. 18x4 W. Kkown Hist. Propag.Chr. 11. 535 The 
ICtTendis or doctors frankly confessed that they were unable 
to answer the arkpiments of the missionaries, 
t Effe'r^ V. Obs. rare. Also 7 Efforro. [ad. 
L. effer-re^ f. €.x owt^ferre to Ixar.] trans. To 
bring forth ; to give off. 

x6o6 WAKNr.n Alb. Eng, Ixxxv, 3^2 Hut In'^uleiiclc hath a 
time as well to fall :is cire.. .'I'o wlncli no Opportunities but 
<loc Effects efferre. x6« Tomlinson Kenou's Disp. 526 
Honey must be cocted till it effer no more spume. 

t EiTerate, ///. Obs. rare. [ad. L. efferdt- 
us\ see next.] Eierce, harsh, morose. 

x68^ H. MoR)iytN.rw. iia Either hccdlesncss or an ctTerate. 
religious Melancholy. 

t E'fferata, Ohs. ff. L. efferdl- ]'pl. stem of 
efferartj f. effer-ns Efpehe a.] trans. 'I'o render 
fierce, exasperate. 

1658 U.ssMKR Ann. vi. 223 The fredity of sneh an act 
might, .efferate their minds more. 1653 Manton /.'a/*. 
James ii. 6 Riches exalt the mind and efferate it. 

Hence t8ff<Bra*tion. Ohs. rare. Irritating action. 
x684.tr. Hanot's Merc. Compit. viii. 295 .Spirits . . by their 
efferation often hurt the Bowels. 


t Effe’re, a. Obs. rare [ad. L. effe.r-us„ f. ex 
out + ferns fierce.] Excessively wild or fierce. 

1586 J. HouKI-.k Ciratd. Hist. Iret. in Holiushed II. 144/1 
Let ns rotiirne to the histone of thi.s effere. .nation, 
t EffaTOy Sc. Obs. rare. Also afeir, affoir. 
[Used metr. gr. for Fear sb . ; the prefix vaguely 
after Afear r., Effuay : see Effeir 7a‘-^] Fear. 

xssj Doiroi.AS Aineis 11. v. [iv.l ai. (cd. x> 34 a, We fled 
away al bindles for effere fr . r. nfeir]. Ibid. 111. i. 57 And 
for effere {ed. 1874 affeir] my blude togiddtr fresit. 


Effere, var. of Effeir, v. Sc., to suit. 
Efferent (e fifr^^nti, a. and sb. Phys. [ad. E. 
efferent-emt pr. pple. of effetre : see Kffkr.J 

A. mlj. Conveying outwards, discharging. 

1856 Tood & Bowman Phys. Anal. II. 487 A minute 
vcnou.s radicle, efferent ve.ssel [may be .seen] to emerge . . in 
close proximity to the artery. X870 Roi.lk.ston Anim, l.i/e 
Jiitiod. 34 The efferent arteries are. .connected with ^creiit 
veins. 1879 H. Sfkn^fr Dala 0/ Ethics vii. 108 An inipres. 
sion made on an afferent nerve causes by discharge through 
on afferent nerve a contraction. 

B. sb. 'I’hat which carries outwards. 

1876 Coniemp. Rev. XXVII. 541 lAXik upon, .the ethere.Tl 
waves a.s tlie afferciits and efferents of Omniscient Thought. 

Hcncc Sfflaro'iitiBl. 

1836 9 Term C^cl. Anal. II.992/3 In Athalia. .the effereti- 
tial ves.Hel is entirely absent. 

t E'fferons, a. oh. rare. [f. L. effer-ns (see 
Effere a. + -oUh.] Fierce, violent. 

1614 Bp, j. King Vine Paint. 34 From the teeth of th.at 
efferousfxmste. .presmieourroote. 1657 Tom i.in.son PeHOu's 
Disp. 167*^ To correct the efferous nature of the purg:itivc.s. 

t Effe'rvenoy. Obs. [f. L. efferru nl-em, pr. 
p[>le. of effcrvfre to boil up or over : see -encv.] 
The condilioii of being overheated, of issuing forth 
in a heated st.ate. 


1670 E. R. Nc Plus Ultra 105 I’Wfervency of that [hliK*dl 
in the heart. 1670 J. Ci.aruk;i.; Sheph. Banbury .'i Rules 
1 1744' . Li When thcyjfulniinatitig luattersl are burst forth 
and Iluattng in the ail, they lc<.dd winds] hinder their effer- 
veiicv (in thnnder.sturmsi. x63i Dec Ekfluvesckni'-vJ. 

Enenresce (cfojve s), v. [ad. l.. ejirvac-dre, 
f. c.x i^wv+feriffse ft e to begin to boil, incejilive 
vb. f. ferverc to be hot.] 

1 1. inlr. ‘ 'I'o generate heat by intestine motion ’ 
I J.] ; to break into vitilcnt clieinical action. 

1702 Mkaii Merit. Aer. Poisons (].), 'i’he compound .spirit 
of nitre, put to oil of cloves will efrervtsi e even to a flame. 
1748 Harilky (ybscf^>. Mitu I. iii. S 2. 364 If these Corpu.scles 
effervesce together, .repulsive Powcr.smay arise. 

2. To give oil bubbles of gas, esp. as the result 
of chemical action ; to Imbble. 

1784 Kirwan Min. 43 K'.'ilcurcous Grit] efft rvcHtcs with 
acids. tjgM A. Young ‘Trav. F ranee A vein of earth. . 
which.. did riot effervesce with acids. 1805 W. Saunokks 
Min. IVat. 166 Which, when mixed up with .soda . . effer- 
vesced amt fu.sed into a |icrlecl Klas.s. x8x6 Acta'M ( hem. 
'Tests v8i The residue will .. effervesce with dilute 

acids. .8^6 G. Dav tr, Simon’s a niw. Cheut. Tl.vS Human 
gastric juice. . effervesces on the addition of alkalies. 

b. Of the g;is it.sclf: To issue forth in bubbles. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom.F.con, I. 173 As the carbonic acid 
effervesces away, the particles of yest. .begin to sink. X874 
Iaki.l Elem, Getd. ii. 13 Tim carbonic acid . . froth.s up or 
* effervesces*. . in .small bubbles timiugh the drop of licpild. 

3 - fig- 

x 8 so Mrs. St(Wk Uncle Tom’.s C. ix. 65 A rmmlier of . . 
juveniles, .were effervescing in all those iiUK.les of. .gambol 
and miscliicf. 1871 R. II. HunoN /iAX 11.337 No period 
could be found when mingling failh and culture elTci've.sceti 
W’ilh more curious results. 


4. Inms. rare. 'I’o stir up, excite, exhilarate. 
x866 Narxutrd Mem, Jiiog.^G. IP. Batehelder II. 6 The 
steady, rogiilai tramp of the marching thousands eller- 
vesned our spirits. 

EffervOBCence (cfajvc scns\ [f. L. effer- 
xmeenhem^ pr. pplc. of cjfervestire ; sere j>rcc. and 
-J^NOE. G'L F. €ffcr7resirna\] 

•j’ 1. 'rite action of boiling up; heated agitation 
of the particles of a fluid. Obs. 

1651 Bigos Nnu Disp. 164 Black Mood . . or Itiritl, green, 
&c. do not sigiiifie the corruption of it, but arc symbv)li/a- 
lioMs if only.. its cffervc.sf.eii«.e, or firniieiilall turhulemy. 
X676 likiiw Led. Ludatiou i. §4 Ktrervescence ; then and 
only properly so called, when they phe IsiUies mixed | 
produce some ilegree of heat. 1684 tr. Honet's Merc . Compit. 
VI. I (k,» The effervescence of the Fever must be permitted. 
17x0 Fui.I-KR Pharm. Fxtemp. 44 By proper Internals. . 
allay the ICffcrvc.scence of the Blood. 

2. (Without necessarily implying heat.) 'I'hc 
action of bubbling up as if boiling ; the tiiinuUiious 
rise of btibbics of gas fjoni a fluid ; esp. as the 
result of chemical action. 


1684 5 BoYlk 4//w. Waters 87 An effervescence .. wilb 
some potent Acid. 1695 Pte^v Light (.‘hirurg, fut out 6 ^ 
"ris an Acid, liecanse of ils Effervescence with Vol.’itilc 
Salts. X744 Bkrkki.ly .SVrA $ 132 That effervescence ob- 
serxed in the mixture of acids and alkalies. 1834 Mus. 
So.MKKMLLK Conuex. PHys, ,Sc. -xx'i. (18491 151 A tall gla.ss 
h.'ilf full of champagne cannot Ik* mxdc to ring as lorig as 
the effen’estence last.s. 1844 57 G. Biko Utin. Deposits 
22 If brisk effervescence follow.s . , the urea has been con- 
verted into carbonate of ammonia. 

1748 Johnson L, P. Wks. ji8i6 X. 310 The effervescence 
of invention had snh.sided. 1791 Heroic Ep. to J. Prfestlev 
in Pod. Regist. (t3o8) 397 The weekly imrthen of their 
drowsy din Is. . .Mere effervescence of an acid souL i:x8o6 
K. W niTB Rem, ( 1837) 401.1 An effervescence of the sublimer 
affoctioiiii. 1848 Mac AC LAY Hist. Eng. I. 167 The first effer- 
vcsc?ence of boyish passions.^ 1876 Gko. Ei.iot Dan.Der. IV. 
Iii. 5S A fellow . . who was iu an effer vescvncv. of surprise. 

jSffervescency .ensive sensi). [f. as ])rt c. 4- 

-ENCY.] Efferveseem stale or condition ; also 
loosely -= prcc. 

x68x tr. Willis's Rem. Med. lUks. Voc., Effcrvenc^', effer- 
vc.s<:cn(7, a Ijeing very hut or inflamed. x686 W. Harhis tr. 
J.emerys Course Chym. (ed. 31 Introd. 49 Effcn'cscency is 
the Ebullition of a liquid without the sejiaration of its parts. 
1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. i. 5 Nor did she superinduce 


the Iriist heat . . from the manual eflrervescenclc.s of devotional 
tracts. 

EffenreBOent (ef.Mve fit^nt), a. [ad. L. effer 
vescent-em, f. efferveschc to Effbuvksce.] 

+ 1. 'I'hul is in a slate of bubbling heat. Ohs. 

16B4 tr. Bond's Mere, Compit. vi. rRtr While the bloud i.s 
too effervescent, evacuation is not very proper. 

2. 'That has the property of rising in bubbles. 

1875 tr. Ziemssen's <>/. Med. I. 459 AdmiiuKlcr effer- 
vescent powders. Mod. The mixture is .slightly eff'crvcsceui. 
'I'he abuse of effervestrent bcvcrago..s. 

a-Af- 

1833 Macaulay Walpole's Lett. //. Maun^ /ixxNjI'X (1851) 
1. 283 It w.as non.sen.se effervescent with animal spirits and 
impertinence. 1837 Carlyi.r Fr. ke 7 \ 11. 111. ii, I'he old 
Gaulish and (.iaclic (rdthuod, witli it.s. .cffcrvisscent promp- 
titude. 1867 Hc)U ki.i.s Ital. Journ. 67 He had been in that 
State during its effcrvcMccnt days 

EfferVBBCible (el.iavc sib’D, a. [f. a.<i next 4- 
-I RLE.] a. (Capable of producing ulfcivcsoence. 
b. fig. Ready to eflcTvcscc ; heated, excited. 

<|f i8ia Kikwan iW.) A .small quaiitity of cffervcscible 
nniitcr. x866 Morning Star 16 Mar. .‘;/4 Thu effcrvcscibla 
imagination of the eviravagant fair. 

EfferreBOing (cfaive siij :, //>/. a. [f. Effkii- 
VKSCK 4- -iNfl -.] That t fCei vcsccs ; lit. and 
1703 T. nKPnoF„s Consumpt. 128 Effervescing mutnre of 
chalk and viiieg.ar. 1837 Caklycic Fr. Rts‘. iii. 1. vi, lie . . 
w'a.s. .conducted along the streets, amid effervescing multi- 
tudes. 1858 Kollanjj Piteomb’s I.ett. vi. 222 Hfc’.s first 
cffervesi.ing hopes. 

EfferveBCive (efajve .siv', a. [1. as jircc. 4- 
-I VK.] 'rending to or characterize I by efftri vdscence. 
x8ju IIicKiiK Mental Philos. 77 An effel•ve.^civo force. 
Bnet, obs. form of KJ'*t sb. 

Effete (ef/' t), a. Also 7 ofPoeto. [.ad. \..effct-us 
that has brought forth young, hcncc worn out by 
bearing, exhausted, f. ex out 4* fe/tts breeding.] 

+ 1. Of animals : That has ce.ascd to biing forth 
offspring. Obs. 

t66o H. Mouk ‘./ l/i'x/. (ithll. II. vi. 39 'rbc ICarth .. grown 
effete: and old Hariiiy bears small une.s [/.«’. nicnj now. 
1691 Rav (.V<Yfi'/bH 1. (171141 134 'J'hc .Animal hcrome.s barren 
ami etli ie. 1774 lioLosM. Aoi. HisL (1776) V. 163 Hens 
. after three years bcvrome effi.ti: and banv-ii. 

^ pig. x6at Bi'.h ION Anal. Mel. 11. iv, 1. $ 5 ( 1651 ; 374 Nature 
ib not eOii.*ie . . to Instow all her gifts upon an age. 1796. 
Bukkk Regii. Peace Wks. t8.j2 lL.:8g F.wn she [FianceKthc 
mother of monsters, .shews syiiqitfiins ofbclng almost effete. 
1830 Blaik'ii). Mag. XXVII. 410 Wonder. producers in 
youth generally become in niaiihood effete even of eunimon 
births. 1840 L'arlylk Heroes 11858) 33; Nature, .was as if 
cfTeic: now; could not any longer produce (fieat Men, 

2. frunsf Of material .su lisUnccs ; 'I'hat has lost 
ils special quality or virtue ; exhausted, worn out, 

x66a H. Si eniiK Jnd. Aedor v. Thu (Ghoiohita| 
BilsIc alone grows effme, and insipid. 1664 KviiLYN AW. 
Hort.^if?*)) 228 'riiat impiison'd and KiTirte Air, within (he 
Green-house. X756 t*. Luca.s Ess. It 'atns II. 106 It. .grows 
more effete nr less smart to la.i-to. xSaS .SiruAki Planter's 
G. 187 Tlic Lime is rcndfnd neailv effete and powerless. 
1845 T 'oi>i> & Bow.man Phys. Anat. 1. 1? Animals and plant.s 
are ever throwing off effete partii'.Ic.s tVom their organisms. 

( )f strength, vital power : Spent, w'orii out. 

1765 Waruukion Lett late Prelate (1809' 359 Till .nil the 
vigour . . of that monarch of the grove plie oak] be effete 
and near exhausted. 

3, fig. ( )f men in an intellectual sr nse, of systems, 
etc. ; T'hat has exhausted its vigour and energy ; 
incajiable of eflieieiit netion. 

X790 BritKF. Fr. AV?'. 228 They find the old governments 
effete, worn out. 1844 Kmkk.s(>n Led. Vug, Amer. Wk.s. 
(Boliiu II. 295 It [gardening] is the fine art which is left foi 
IIS, now that sciilpiuro, p.niiiting. .have bw;oine l•fl■elc. *857 
Kini'lsi.ky Two I’. Ago I. 226 I'r.ny .nrcej)! your efft-le Eng- 
lish aiisloerat. 1869 (.ioi'i.iiuKN Purs. Holiness xv. 143 lint 
the monastic system, .is now effete allogcilu-.r. 

Effe tauess, exhaustion, worn-out condition. 
i86a R. Pattkk.son Fss. Hist. <y Att 274 The effcteiiess 
of iliis Mantchoo dymesly. 1876 I.Ii.aij.sionk in ('onfemp. 
A’e.'. 6 June, The inuiuiny-like efl'eteness. .of Ultiaiiion- 
lanlsin. 

t E'fflcable, a. Oh. rare ». [f. L. efiie-fre + 

-ARLE.J Efficacious, effective. 

1607 1 iipsi i.L Four./. Beasts The fat of a wolf IH no 
Ic.s.s eflicfible then the flesh. 

t E'ffloacef obs. [a. OF. tffieace, ad. 1.. 
effude ia^ f. cffica.x ; see next.] a. J'!flic:icy. b. l%f- 
iect. C. Active duty. 

axw^ Amr. K. 246 Ich habbe i:icid of h:im (tcaisl her 
uuur miichel i flii.aixs. « 1491 t 'a,\ ion I itas Pair. (W. de 
W.)i. Hrt>l., Vertnes, In the whii he was all efficace of very- 
tcc. 1606 S VL vr sTKR Du tiartas 1 327 By the touch of 

their Hue efiieacf. 1678 Bui 1 1 r Hud. in. 11. 6. 2 .Saints 'I'h.Tt 
fmc, like Aldermen, for grace To be excused the efficace. 
tjiM G. Whi.m*.k Liturgy 94 All holy .Spirit, liis Life-giveing 
Efficaiie. 

tEfica'Cet^* Obs. \y..Y.effuaee.:Ld.{..t'ffieaXt 
(.stem efiicrtiiA^ f. efftefre to accomplish.] next, 

15. . 'I'. I i At KK r 'i'reas. A madis de Gaule (Bynncman> 259 
To drawn them . . by efficace promisCH and pur.Hwa$ion«. 

EffLcacions :cfik/?« /es), a. [f. 1.. efficdcu (sec 
prcc.) 4* -01)8 : see -ACioiis.] That produces, or 
is certain to profluce, the intended or appropriate 
effect ; effective. (.Said of instmments, methods, or 
actions ; not, in pro.se, of personal agents.) 

13x8 Roy Sat.^ D845) Goddis wordu ig so efficacious. 1651 
iJui'iS Anv Dhp. 35 L.cssc cfficaciuuiq that U, in plain 
English ineffectual. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iii. 39 
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EFFICACIOUSLY. 

He saies it is the first efficacious cause of the Peing of al* 
things. 'J'. Goonwm IVks. (1863) VII. 510 God .. 

vouchsafeth , . efficacious grace to overcome tem|itation. 
X744 J:Ji-BKi:i.Ky vVim H 58 Soap, therefore, U justly esteemed 
a most efficacious medicine. i8m I..yeli. Priitc. Oeoi. (1875) 
II. III. xli. i Jt Varutioii and hTatural Selection will be effi* 
cacious in forming distinct races in sef^rate islands, i860 
Mii.i. Re^\ 6Vt»/. (18651 51/2 To provide efficacious secu- 
rities ng.'unst thi.s evil. 1^3 IIrowninc Rt’d. Cott. Nt.-Cap 
497 Pe etiiciicious at the Council there. 

EAca*oiotl8ly» ndv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In an 
ctlicacious manner ; effectively. 

1647 f-iAnKNiJON Hist. Keb. vi. II. 15a No man delivered 
himself more . . efficaciously with the he.'ircrs. 1715 Bkao- 
lky/Viwi. Diet, II. s. V. WaUring^ They.. act eflio;itiously, 
and yield what i.s expected from them. 1836 Sir H. 'I aycor 
StatitmanifXi. 84 Objects on which men arc , . elficaciuu.sly 
ei^loj'ed. 1879 Chb. Ros.sf.tti Seek fj F. i8i. 

EmoaxioiuinesB. [f. a.s prec.-i -nkss.] 'rhe 
quality of being efficacious ; effectiveness. 

1630 J. Sermons bef. his Majesty 44 As that 

which hath siiiewes arid efficatiousnesse in it (difler.s] frcmi 
that which is. . powcrlesse. 1650 \Vki;ki;s Truth's Lonjl. ii. 

42 'I'hc eflicacioiisne‘;s of the death of Christ. x66q Hl'.nvan 
tioiy Citie 265, I come to speak to this Tree touening. .the 
eificuciouMtess of its lea\ es. 1756 Plakr in Phil. Trans. 
LI. a Which multiplied by the lever a gives iwrf — for the 
HficaciotiMiess of that force, e x86o Wkaxali. Ir. K. Ht>udm 
ii. M 'I’he Vermifuge PaUam, whose sovereign effioaciou.sncss 
is indisput.'ible. 

ISfOiOaoity (efika^^slti). Also 5-6 eillcncito, 
6-7 -itio. [ad. L. effinnitat-ctn (cf. K. (fficaciU, 
but this may lx; of later origin), f. (ffieax : see 
ErFlCACJi «.] = prec. and next. 

1430 so tr. Hidden ( 18651 1 , fn ITlu* o«:ceanl felcthe by more 
cfficac.ite the .Atrenghte of y moonc then a .sec coarlate. 
15*8 Rov .Sat. u8.jsf Vf their paynted elficacite Is but as 
it seiuclh to be. «543 TkaiHikon fii^o's Chirurf^. v. v. lyu 
I'lic oyle of . . .saint Jlion.s wort is of singuler elficacitie, in 
all p.^yiies of. .the knee. 1614 F. Wm i k AV//. Fisher 540, 

1 could bring 'resliiiuMiic.s . . •rf the eflic'icifie thereof to ex- 1 
piate sirine. 1678 (iAi.ic Crt. Centiles 111 . 3 We may lirinly ; 
assert . . the efficacitie of I.fivinc Coiicur.se. 1775 Asm, j 
Fjfficticity (from Hfticacy, but not much used) KfTicacy. | 
1868 UiMvr NINO A*X‘. IX. 150 Petter e-.-limate. e.X'»rbi- ' 

lanily, than disj'arage Aught of ibe elfic.'n ity of the act. j 
1874 I.i,vvF..s Probl, J.i/e .y .Mind I. 114 The cflicaoity of 
Inielligeiice ilepend.s on the organs which cooperate. x886 
Sat, /in'. 21 Aug. 251/1 'I'hc Nation.il Liberal Federation. . 
a mouuiueot of the efficacity. .of programmes and delegacy. 

Efficacy (o fikasi). Also 6 effecaoy. [ad. L. 
cj/ieat iaf I. ejffiaix ; see Efficace a. and -acy.] 

1 . Power or capacity to produce effects ; power | 
to effect the object intended. (Not u.sed .is an 
af tiibute of personal nj^erits : cf. Ekfjc'A(.'Iui’8 .) 

15*7 .Andhrw Unminvykes Disfyli, U'atcrs Prol., Clmiines 
of eticacye unnaturall by the devyll cnveiiteil, 1531 Mouc 
Cm/nt. Fames s\\\. Wks. (15571 740/a 'FhefFect and effccacy 
of al these thynges, c.omnicth of God. 1563 Hvi.i. Art 
Garden. (IS'J.O 165 'I'he .scedes may well l»e kept for three 
)eares in good uftic.icic. 1646 SiK T. PrtowNr. /‘send. 

I. X. 40 An act. not .. beyond die etlficacy of the Sun. 17^ 
Pr.ino- i.i.V AVm 8 4 A medicine of .such effic.iry in a dU- 
temper. 17^ /oiin.son Kambi. No. 47 f 11 I he efficacy 
of mirth it is liot always easy to try. 179a in Chipman 
Atner. /aviv Rep. 11671.' 55 'i’he divi.sion wa.s not taken to 
have any legal efficacy. 1844 H. K. VVti .snN Frit. India 

II. 553 'i'a niainiain the vill.igc institutions of the. eoiinlry 
in puiireness and efficacy', 1856 Fuoi.'mk Hist, /In^. < 1858) 

I . ii, 103 No measures would be of efficacy which spared 
the religious liouses. 

+ 2 . A ][)roccss or mode of cffectin|^ a result. Ohs. 
1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. n. xxiii. (1695' 156 The hifficacy 
whereby the new .Substance or Idea is prudiiccd, is called, 
in the subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the 
.subject, wherein^ any simple Idea is changed or |ii oduccd, 
it is called Pa.ssion. Ibid. tv. iii. § 24 We arc i>;noiant of 
the ftcvcral Powers, F.lTicaeics, and Ways of Oper.ition, 
whereby the Lfl'cets .. are produc'd. 

1 3 . a. Effect, b. ? .Actual event. Ohs. 
i$49 Lati.mek AW'w/. he/, f.dio. 17 , v. Oiiij, You by yoiire 
pr.iyer can worcke greate cfficacye. 1x16x3 Gvkkhim:v 
Characters (16.38' A Puritane, His aiguiiig is but th«? 
cffic.1^ of his c.iting. 1633 Pr. Hall Hard Texts 350 in 
the emeacy of lii.s appearance, he .sbnli be so glorious. 

Effi*ciat, ///. a. V Mistake for Ekki(?ikn r. 

X594 Gri;i:se Fr, Facen xiii. 76 The poniiu'd that did end 
llic fatal liuc.s, Shull breake the cau.se elficiat of their woes. 

t Effi'Ciate, V. Ohs. rarer^^. Only in vbl. sb. 
offlcialiug. [incorrectly f. \..cjfiche\ cf. Efficient, 
and sec -atk*!.] Inins. To effect, bring to pass. 

x6xa Woo/j,u.i. Surp^. Mate Wks. (i6.S;3) 406 A few inslni- 
mciits or medicaments fur the cfficiaiin.g thereof. 

Efficience (efi-jens). Obs. or arch. [ad. L. effi- 
cienday noun t)f quality f. effidem ; see Efficie.vt 
ami ^ENCF..] 

1 . The exercise of efficient power ; causative or 
productive activity. 

16^ (Jai.r <-'W. Gentiles i. iii. iii. 37 The first piece of thi.s 
Divine cfficicnce is . . referred to the Divine Ideas, a x68o 

J. CoBliET Tree Actions 1. 8 i Cod'.s ICtflcience is concern’d 
in the Event decr«:e<1. 1794 Mrs. Pio/xi .Syston. 1 . 319 'Phe 
surpriRiiig cfficicnce of two bodies . . to produce a third un- 
known before. 

2 . Effectiveness, efficacy. 

1W5 Sir K. Jamks Tasso xii. xxviji, Do thou for her with 
such cmciencc pray. ’• 

Efficiency (eft fensi). [ad. L. eflidenlia : sec 
prec. and -escy.] 

1 . The fact t)f bciift an operative aj'ent or effi- 
cient cause. Now only in philosophical use. 


XS93 Hookkk EccL PoL I. i, The nuuincr of this deuine 
etfcciencie being farre above us. x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 
31 (iod is sayd to be the Kflicient Cause of man ; the <mice 
of this efficiency, is placed in ioyning the forme vnto the 
matter.^ 1676 H ALE CoHtempl. 1. 165 The Efficiency , . of 
the Principal Cause is that which gives efficacy to the 
Means and makes it effectual. Woodward Hat, Hist, 
Earth 1. 117231 56 [Gravity of bndiesj docs not proceed from 
the EfYicieiicy of any .such Contingent and unstable Agent.s. | 
1870 Huwln Logic xii. 417 Constancy of sequence is no 
certain indication of causal efficiency. 

t b. 'Fhe action of an operative agent or efficient 
cause ; proiluction, causation, creatitm. Obs. 

Si*L*NCLjt Prodigies 221 These Prodigie.s are | 
of Diabolical efficiency. 1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. 

IV. vii. 350 That Power and Wisdom., were equal to the 
fornialiuii and efficiency of the Sun. 1678 CunwoR! H Intel. 

576 'i 1 »cse ancient pagans . . used it [crearej gcncmlly 
for all manner of production or efficiency. 

2 . Fitness or power to accomplish, or success in 
accomplishing, the purpose intended; adequate 
! power, tiffeclivenes.< 5 , efficAcy. 

j 1633 A.Mks Agst. Cerent. 1. 49 The very frame of it . . had 
I an efficiency . . to caiy up the heart to God. x8x8 60 Wiia i hLY 
; Com. -pi. Fk. (1864)76 I he iieiialt)' annexed to .'iriy law i.s 
j an iti!>taiicc, not of its efficiency, but . . of its failiiie. 1858 
! Hi'cki.i' Cnnlin. 11873) JI. viii. 556 The navy was .. nn>rc 
t than doubled in efficiency. 1859 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 67/2 
[ Tlie gieate-st di.s.si>iiiinaLioii of power consistent with tffi- 
I ciency. 1863 Fawckit /W. AV/>«. ii. v. 193 'Fh.'it n>)thing 
in»»re powerfully promotes the efficiency of labour than an 
abunuam e of fertile land. 

b. pi. Efficient powers or capacities. 

1646 iiiR T. HwowNii Pseud. Kp. 46 The production of 
effects beyond their created efficiencies. 

t iEillcie*nciary, a. Obs, rare - b [f. L. c/jfi- 
cicnlia : sec prec. 4 - -ary.] Pertaining tt) execu- 
tive action. 

1649 Si;i.in;N /.rtW'x Eng. 1. xiv. (17 30) 26 [They] e.\t‘rcised 
not only a Judiciary fiower. .but clialiengcd an Efficiemiaiy 
power ill the Marriage-making. 

Efficient (cli jcnt), a. and sb. [a. F. effidcnt, 
a<l. I .. ejOicient-enit pr. pi>le. of cpfic/rc^ f. cx out 1- 
fiucre to make.] A. adj. 

1 . Making, causing to lie; th.at makes (a thing) 
to be what it is; chiefly in eoiiiie.\ion with cause. 

X398 Tkkvisa Earth. DeP. R. iii. xvii, 11495) The cause 
efficient. 1477 NuKIon Ord.Aleh. i. in Ashni. <1652) i(> Foi 
cause efficient of Mctt.Hll.s findc ye shall Only U) be the 
vertue Miuerall. ax^fio Koi.i..\ni> (.>/, I'enus iii. 505 Of 
this slauchter he was cau.s efficient, 1577 /Gtilinger’s 
Decades (159?) 614 Hy members are shewed the efficient 
powers of God. 1635 Swan .Spa. M. v. ii. <1643' 149 'Fhe 
efficient cause [of dew] is the temperate cold of tlie night. 
x6s6 SiANLKV Hist. Philos, u. i. 54 F'neexisttmt . . in 
the Intellect of the efficient God. 1756 Hurke Snbl. 4- F, 
Wks. 184? I. 58 'FIjc Common efficient cause of beauty. 
1809 1 . ’Iayluk Euthus.il. (1867) 55 The efficient w'ill of the. 
First Cause. x866 Arovli. Reign Law vi, (1871) 321 Thi.s 
change in mind is the efficient cause of a whole cycle of 
other changes. 

2 . I’rucluctivc of effects; effective; adctiuately 
operative. Of persons: Adequately skilled. 

1787 j. Harlow Oration 4 July 8 Without an efficient 
governnient our independtmee will cease to bi: a ble»sing. 
tSoi SomiKY Thalananu xx.xii, Soon his hand Shall strike 
iheertioitmt bfiiw. 1833 I. ’Tavlok Fanal. v. 1T4 The belief 
of their efficient intcti:e.ssioii in the court of heaven. 1850 
Mrs. .Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xx.viii. 297 He wa;:. an e,\3»erl 
and efficient workman. 

B. sb. 

ti. ‘ The cause which makes effects to be what 
they are’ (J.]. (Mr., but in 17th c. very common. 

1*579 e*os,«;<»N.S’rA.yl//wjcnArb.)37 There arc more, .can, si:.s 
in nature than effirientes ] xs^.H^okkr Reel, Pol. i. 

76 'I'o take awny the first efficient of onr being, were to 
annihilate vttcrly our |H*.r.son.s. x6xx Si'Ki?ii I/ist. Cf. Frit. 

IX. XX. 68 Thcabu.se of Sanctuatics had Ix-eneaii efficient of 
miuiy trouble.s. 1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. iv. 345 
Beside the solary Iris., there i.s another T.unary, whose 
efficient is the Mtwjnc.^ x^9 Roberts Clavis Fibl. 511 'Fhe 
F.lficiimt or Author of it, is. .God himselfc. xyai Woi.i.as- 
TON Retig. Nat. y. 67 ./Ui infinite succcs.sion of effoct.s will 
rci|uiie an infinite efficient, or a cause infinitely cficiaivc. 
*754 I'biwARo.s Freed. Will iv. ix. 259 'Flic Motion of the 
.Sun. . is not the profier cause. Efficient or Producer of lliem. 
X774 Miti ukd Harmony of Lang.y Ignorance concerning 
the efficients of the liurmony of language. 1804 — Jng. 
Principles Harm. Lang. 

2 . Alii. An efficient soldier; csp. a volunteer 
adequately qualified for service. 

X864 Mk9. FIaktinoton sp. Ho. Commons 4 May, The 
nuinlier of ‘efficients’ under the new system was 112,165. 
1884 Manek. Exam, 17 Mar. 5/1 The number of efficients 
. . present at ins{M:ction . . [was] higher than ever before. 

(cfrjentli), miv. [f. prec. + -ly''*.] 
tl. As by an efficient cause ; in the relation of | 
an efficient cause ; by the operation of an agent. 

x6s8 T. Si’enckr Logic 15R Created effects are Necessary 
. .When the next cau.>a; {.s determined lo one . . Naturally, 
fori Efficiently. x6sx Baxter Inf. Fapt. 291 All men be- 
lieved, that faith wa,s confirmed by signes (that is efficiently). 
1678 Cudwokth Intetl. ,Syst, 730 It Is Impossible . . For a 
thi^ to be Efficiently Caused, by that which hath not . . a 
Sufficient Productive Power. 

2 . In an efficient manner ; so as to prodnee an 
effect ; with adequate success ; effectively. 

x8a8 FasTKR in Li/e 4- Corr. (1846) II. 139 Nleans to act 
efficiently as his advocates.^ x8^x Sir F, 1 \lcrave Norm. 

Jjt Eng. 1 . 403 None so efficiently protect the weak. 18316 
Frouds Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 19 llicre is a fair evidence 
that the system worked efficiently and well. 


^ EFFIGY. 

t SA'Otion. Obs, rarg-^. [ad. L. ej!dibn-em, 
noun of action f. effinghre to fashion.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr,^ E/jicHon^ an expressing or icprc- 
stilting 1775 in Ash. 

tEffle'roe, V. Obs. rare. [f. Ep- 4- Fierce.] 
trans. To render fierce, madden. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, hi. xi, 27 With fell woodnescs he ef- 
ficnied wo-s. 

Efllgial (efi’d^ial), a. rare. [f. L. effigi-es-k 
-AJi.] Of the nature of an effigy. 

17x5 M. Davies Athen. Frit. 6 'The three first Volumes 
contain diieily Klfigial Cuts. 

Effigiate (efi d^ii^U), v. Now rare. [f. late L. 
ejjigidt' ppl. stem of ejfigidrey f. effigies : see Effi- 
t;ii 5 s.] irans. To present a likeness of; to por- 
tray, represent by a picture or sculpture, Alsoy^^. 

x6o8 Bi*. J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 5 Reason.Tble .soulcs, effi- 
giated to (lod's iimq^e. 16x7 Hakkwili. Abol. iit. iv. g i A 
Koni.an .Tmphora..is exnui.sitely effigiated by Villalpaiidus. 
i6a8 J. Wall \erm. Deri., It was the design of Seneca lo 
effigiat the Emperour Nero. 1809 Monthly Mag. XXVI 1 . 
ifKj 'IVo-hcaded Ciigles. . were efhgiatcd in iimny houses . . 
in Teru. 

+ b. To fasliion into a likeness. Ohs. 
t66o Jkk. Taylor Duct. Dubit, 11. ii. vi. 8 17 A light or fire 
cliigiuted into .such a ru-simiblanoe. 1700 J. Bkomk Trav. 
Eng. .V Scot. III. 11707) «97 .Some [stonc.s] wc obsciA'cd whose 
lower Parts seem to be effigiated into divers little Feet, 
lienee Sffi'glating ///. a. 

x6i6 Holyuay yVr.v7NJ (i6i 8» 310 Like the potters clay, 
MOW thou iiiust_ feel Sharp discipline’s effigiating wlieel. 

Effi:£[ia*tion. [f. as piec. : sec -atiox.] Tlic 
action of fashioning or of representing ; chiefly 
toner, a likeness, representation. 

c 1535 Dkw'ms Introd. Fr. in I'alsgr, 1057 In the whichc 
all. .etligialion doth shyne clcrcly. .1655 F ULLLU Ch. Hist, 
X. 41 No such effigiation was therein discovered. 1741 tr. 
( kern’s Nat. Gods i. 66 Philosophers call every such Effi- 
gi.ilion of the Mind vain Motion. 1876 Mrs. Whitnk.v 
Sights 4* Ins. xv. 163 The effigiation shocked me willi its 
rude literalnc.s.s. 

Ii Effigies (efi dvi,//,). anh. [L. effigks.'l A 
likcncs.4, image, portrait, whether drawn, painted, 
or sculptured, or of any other kind. (Now .super- 
seded by EFFKiY, exe. as humorously pedantic.) 

1600 SiiAK.s. A. }'. L. I). vii. 193, 16x5 ('i. Sanmy.s 'J'rav. 

181 'Fhe effiyies of .Saint Icrmno, inir:ii;ulou-> framed by the 
naturall veiin\s of the .stone. 1676 i.ond. OVia. No. 1 123/4 
Wliich .Sentences were . , Executed upon them in Fffigie-S, 
they being fled. 170a W. J. Fmyti's Gov. l.C 7 faKt\’\. 17 'Fhe 
Statue which w-e .s.nw at thi.N Castle i.s the Effigies of Uuecri 
.Seinirami.s. x8ao Scorr Monas t. xxiii. note, A gold coin 
of Jame.s V..thc effigies of the sovereign is represented 
wearing a bonnet. 1831 Caki.yi.k Sort, Res. 11858) 178 A 
Signpost, whereon . . sUxid painted the Effigies of a i'air of 
Leather Breeches, 

jtg> 1633 t'AiRCLocGii Fun, Serm, 11 'Fo delineate . . 
the effigies and beauty of his lift: and conversation. 
tBm'gies, z*. nonce-unl, [f. piec.J trans. ‘\'n 
portray, picture. 

165a Si'ARitL Prim. Der'ot. (1663) 223 Stirrows inexpres- 
sible . . fitter here to be effigirssidJikc sari iticed Iphigenia, 
with ^'Wamenmon’.s vr.il uf silence. 

t Em'gium. Obs. rare. [incd.L. (sce^’ipu 
Cange).] (’onu})t var. of Effiuik.s .rA . 

X564 Bl'ilkin Dialogue (iR88i Ki It wa.s the picture or 
Effigium of a noble man. 

+ Effi*guro, Z». Obs. [f. EF- 4- 

V.] trans. To put into shape. 

Fk. St. Albans, Heraldry A ijb, The law of aimys 
. .the whiche was eff’ygured. .l»efore tiiiy lawe of the worldc. 

Effigy (e’fid/,i \ [a. F. effigie, ad. L. effigies in 
same sense, f. effingcre to fasliion. Our cxainjdes 
licforc i8lh c. arc either pi. or in the pliiasc in 
effigie (see 2}, so that they may belong to E. 
EFFii;iE.y.] 

1 . A likeness, portrait, or image. Now chiefly 
applied to a sculptured representation, or to a 
habited image, as in 3 ; also to a portrait on a 
coin ; in widt r sense somewhat arch. 

*539 WoTToN in Ellis Grig. Lett. i. cxiiv. II. 122 Hanze 
Albiiin hath taken ih'effigicsuf my Ladyc Anne.Tiid the ludyc 
Ainelye. 161 1 Cokyai Crudities 21 1 'Flieir pictures or effigies 
(for 1 doubt whether picture lie a proper word . . because it i.s 
not done with the pensill) are made of this worke tmosaiej. 
1673 Cave Prim. Chr. in. ii. 2S2 The ICffigics & Kcpre.sunta- 
lions of Martyrs. 1713 Stkki.e Englishm. No. 55 p t The 
burning tlie Effiuy of tlic J^rctcndcr. 1727 A. Hamti.ton 
iVt’?!' Ace. E. Ind,^ 1 . xxxi. 3H4 ISut his Effigie is often carried 
abroad in Froce.ssloti, mounted on u Coach four Storic.s high. 
1^7 Emerson Repr. Men iv. Wks. (Bohn) I. 343, I look at 
his effigy opposite the title-page. >853 P111L1.1F.S Rivers 
Yorksh. viii. 195 Coins, bearing the cfngy of the Horse. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindis/. 29 An ancient cro^s-lcggcd 
cihgy clad in mail. 

2 . Phrases. In effigy: under the form, or by 
means of, a portrait or image ; also fig. To exe- 
cute.^ hang, burn in effijiy : to inflict upon an 
image the semblance of the punishment which the 
original is considered to have deserved ; formerly 
done bjr way of carrying out a judicial sentence 
on a criminal who had escaped ; now only as an 
expression of popular indignation or hatred. 

In the early examples the pnra.se in dFgie was prob. al- 
ways intended as Latin ; in poetry of the 17th c. the pruuunc. 
with 4 syllables is usually indicated. 

1617 DoNNKiS'rrw. (i66x) III. 14 In those that are damned 
before, we sue dmnned in Effigie. a 165a Brome Queends 
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Exck, II. i. (1657) C J bi Marvel not . . when thU but in 
Efiiey [sict though metre requires L. m Was but 

plaoa by her, 1666 3rd Advice Fainter 31 Gibson, fare- 
well, till next we put to sea, Faith thou hast drawn her in 
Effigie. iIM Butlicr Hud, iii. 11. 1528 Some, on the Sign- 
post of an Ale-house Hang in Efligy on the Gallows. ' 1707 
Lond. Gtvs. No. 4367/1 A 'Fhlrd, nam’d Piaget, wa.s exe- 
cuted in Effigie, he had fled from ^astice. 1711 Ai>i>i.son 
Sfiect, No. 69 P 7 One of our old Kings . . is represented in 
Efligy. 1714 SvviKT IFooifs Exec, Wks. 1755 V. n. The 
peo})le . . appointed certain oummissioners to hang him in 
efligie. 1833 Hr. Martinkau Manch. Strike iii. jvs who pro- 
posed to burn them in efligy? 

licnee B'ilitfy v. tram.^ to serve as a picture of, 
to * body forth’, 

1816 J. Scon Vis, Paris 52 Paris . . is . . rich in what is 
calculated . . to suggest reflection . . by cfligying the events 
of a far distant date. 

fBffl'nor, Oh, rare~'. [f. var. of Ar- 

FINR V. I^cf. liPPiRM V.) + -KR.] A rcHuer (of 
silver or gold\ 

1591 Sir a. Napier Let. in Mcm. J. A'rt//V»' (1G34) 230 
7 'lie said effyncris may male mair nor xl“‘ 1/^40,0001 of 
prgfcitt. 

tSffi'nge, V. Oh. [ad. 1 .. fffingi^re, f. ,\r out t- 
/ingt‘re to fashion.] trans. To fashion, shape. 

*657 ToMi.iN.soN 592 Each Meilicanieiil is 

. . efltiigtnl into a form projier tur the diseascfl. 

+ EraTin, 7^ Sc, Oh, [var. of Appirm.] trans. 
To assert ;;the existence of). 

*549 Compl. Scot, vi. 51 Laciantins firmien . . scorni-. the 
matfieinaticiens that effirmis atilipudo.s. 

t Effla’gitate, Oh. rare. [f. I.. ^/?// 7 ^/A 7 /- 
l>pl. stem of tffld^itiirc^ f. e.v out to 
denwiid.] trans. 'J’o dem.ind tM^jerly ; to desire 
eagerly. Hence Ilfflagitatocl ///. a. 

x&ix I'kynne .'tnti/^. Ped. 5 Which long cfH.'igit.'itcd difli- 
cnlt worlcc.. the publishing of this Antii).athy will much 
facilitate. X676 Shaijwki.i. Vii-tuoso 11. i, The noble eiiicr- 
prirc. .devoutly to be. efllugitated by all ingenious p(>r.<;ons. 

Efflag^tion (enrii^r^i'Jan). rare, [as if ad. i.. 
effla^t^rdtidn-cm, f. effla-ifrdrc^ f. <‘.v out + Jlagrtlrc to 
l)la/c.] Phnissiun of flames. 

x8xt I’lNKEKCoN Petral. II. 271 'fliis iiioiintaiti w.rs 
formerly in a slate of eAhigratiun. Ibid. 304 'I 'he elllagraiion 
ceased. 


i Effla te, z . Oh. rare. [f. f.. efflaf- ppl. stem 
of ejjihircy f. ex out \ Jldre to blow.] trans, 'Po 
puft oil I, 

1634 Sir T. Hj'.RnruT Trav. 78 F.fllated with pride .and 
high opinions of his worth. 1656 in IIi.ooni 1775 

in Asii. 1864 inWriisiKK ; .'iiul in mod. Diets. 

EflLation (ell^'^•J’;m). [as if ad. L. ^cjjfldtidn-cmf 
noun of action f. ej/lihre : see prec.] 

1. Plowing out, strong expulsion of breath. 

1578 Banis'i KK /fist. Man 1. 19 Eflintion, which is the 
immediate matter of voyce. is the .rctitm of the same Artcric. 
i66x I .ovhi.L JJist. Anivt. «V Min. 3.'-, 9 The cough ..is a 
vehement, rreqtietil, atid sounding efliation of much bi ealli. 
X’jin in Scot J- Haileys Diet. lAsh). 

(oncr. That wliicU is blown or breathed forth ; 
an emanation. 

x86a F. Ham. Hindu Phibs. Syst.(\^ The* Rig^veJa is 
the efliation of that great being. 

Effloresce (eflore s). [.ad. ].. vjjldresciire. f. ex 
out ^ Jldrcsc^rc to blossom, {.Jlbs^Jldr-is a flower.] 

1. ta. To bloom, burst forth into flowers {pbs.'). 
b. 'I’o burst forth into something resembling a 
flower, c. To burst forth as a j)lant Avhen flower- 
ing ; const, into. 

1775 .Sir K. Harry I Vines 25 They will ., begin 

to f.tlTortV'vco and shriot out inti) Flowers. 1807 Vancoumcm 
Agric. ih'von (i8i3> 432 Fungi gt-rmimitc, effloresce, dis- 
.semlnatc, and liic, during the evolutions of the seasons. 
i8a6 Goon Hk, Nat. 1187,4) 11 . ifi Zooiiliytes, or Plant- 
animals, so denomlimled from their ellioresciTig like plants. 
XB70 Kou.J';sti)N Anim. Life 144 Efllorescing into two or 
three coecal ampulla:. 

2. Chem. a. Of a crystalline subslaiiee: To 
change over the surface, or throughout, to ‘flowers* 
or fine powder, owing to the loss of the water of 
crystallization on exposure hi the air, 

X788 W. Nu:noi.sf>N tr. Fourcroys Nat. Hist. ^ Chem. II. 
305 Some salts . . readily effloresce, and continue to fall in 
pieces, till the wliule becomes a tine white powder. 179X 
Hamilton tr. Itertkollet's Dyeinfi 1 . 1. in. i. 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of ciy,stallization in the air, 
and assumes the appearance of flour. x86o II. W. Kevelhy 
in *prnl, Soc. /fWjr VIII. 323/2 Tufo, a volcanic production, 
never cffloru.sces. 

b. ()f a salt : To come (in solution) to the sur- 
face (of the ground, etc.) and there cry.stalliz(i. 
Also, To form a crust (by capillary attraction 
and evaporation) on the sides of a vessel contain- 
ing a solution. 

i8m T. Cromwell F.xcurs. Ireland vii. 61 The vitriolic 
airticlcs . . ore seen to etllorc.scc in various places. x868 
Dana Min. <1880) 636 Mirubilitc . . cfflorc.sct.s with other 
salts on the limestone below the Genesee Fulls. 

o. Of the ground, a wall, etc.: To become 
covered with a powdery crust of saline particles 
left by evaijoratirm from a solution which has been 
drawn to llie surface by capillary attraction. 

18. . Dana (W.l The walls of limestone caverns sometimes 
effloresce with nitrate of lime. 

3. a. (after i) To * blossom out*, break out 
into brilliant display, b. (after 3 c) Of hidden 


agencies, etc, : To come to the surface, become 
manifest. 

x8m Foster Pap. Ignorance Knowledge . . lias seemed 
at fmit beginning to effloresce through iHe surface of the 
ground. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Ret*. (1872) III. in. i. loi 'I'hc 
secret courses of civic busine.s$ . . cflervc-scing & efflorescing 
. .as a concrete Phenomenon. td6^Sat. Rpx\ 31 Dec. 812/1 
A dispo.sition . . to effloresce into extremely t.Tli t.'dic. 1865 
Paii .Mall (L i t Apr. to The man who effloresces in later 
life into the full-blown social science orator. 

Effloresced (eflore*st), ppP a. [f. prcc. + ED.] 
That has cry.stallized on the surface: also, that 
has crumbled to powder. (See the vb.) 

i8og Navjat ChroH. XXI. 230 Kfllorcsced in.itrer thrown 
down from the rocks. 1854 H/niat. Jrnls. I. i. 13 

They were freimently white with effloresced s.Tlts. x8^ 
Atheuo’UM 15 Nov. 628/2 The beat of dissolution of cf- 
flore.sccd sodium sulphate. 

Efflorescence (eflore’sens). [a. P'. ejffhres- 
cencCf as il ad. D. ^cfflorescentiat f. eJiloi escenPem^ 
pr. pplc..oI c^oresct^re to P^floresck: set? -knck.] 

1 . 'riie process of producing flowens, tir bursting 
iiito flower ; the period of flowering. 

x6a6 Kacon .Sj'/rvr § 389 'J*hc Spirit of the Plant is. .seven;d 
from I he grosser juyee in the Eftlorc/seenre. 1869 Got! 1- 
iiC'RN Purs. J/o/iness ii. 15 'I'hcy arc the lilossoin on the 
fruil-lree, an eflluresceiicc which shows the tree's vitality. 
1870 Ykats Nat. Hist. Comm. J17 The tendency tt) efllo- 
ifM oiujc in the liees of America . . has encouraged their 
diflusion through Europe. 

2. fig[. A development like that of blo.^snm ; an 
abuiidiint or ostentatious growth; the ‘ flower* of 
age, etc. 

x 67« MARVki.L Reh. Transp, 1. 40 Ills impcrtinnii l■flll). 
reseenceof klu-Jloritk upon no int-aii 'I'opicks. 1675 J'A’ti.vN 
Terra <i7-.:9) 14 'I'he pared -rifl* Tiiif is ihe very fat, and 
I'.fllorescence of the Earth, nx’jxx Kln Hymns Evang. 
J*(ict. Wks. 1721 I. 1M7 I.ord, who in Eflloreseenre of thy 
Age Wouldst from the. World lliy .Spirit di.scngagf, 1751 
JoilNsirN Ram//. No. 141 Fii Mirth < :in never plc.i.sc, but 
as the cfllui'c.scence of .1 iiiitul loved for its luxuriance. X831 
CAMt.VLK AJisc. (18.S7) tl- 284 Of Fable Eile.ralure this w;is 
the Muniiier-ttde .md highest efrton.*scencc. x86;S I .gr/KY 
Ration. I L vi. 265 I'hat nolih* etllnrescencc of charity which 
marked the first ages t)f ('hiLstianity. 

1 3. Colour developed on the skin, either in the 
ordinary course of nature, or as the result of 
disease. Oh. in gen. sense. 

X646 Sir 'J‘. Mkownk Pseud. Fp. vi. x. 330 A sh.adow ur 
darke efflorescence in the outside. 178a V. K.nox Lsi. 11819) 
Ilf. cxAxiii. 69 The hectic effloresce nee on the coumen.iTu'e 
of an invalid. 

b. Pathol. ^ K morbid redness, or rash of the 
skin ’ {Syd. Soc. Aex.). 

tr. Ronet's Aferc. Compit. v. i«;2 'I'herc i.s a threefold 
difference of Kflloresceiices in the skin. 1783 |. C. Smyih 
in Med. Commun, I. 149 The efflorescence on her arms |i.sj 
entirely pone. 1876 tr. IVagner's lien. PatboL 133 Jii 
measles, infection r«';iche?i Us great e.st power timing the 
eruptive st.Tge and the .stage of clflore.scence. 

4. Chem. The process of eflloreseiiig, in various 
senses (sec Epflokesck 2 a, b, c) ; also concr. the 
powdery deposit which is the r(:.sult of thi.s proe(‘s.s. 

x<Hrj UoYi.K Orig, Formes If Onat. 32() 'To aflTonl an efflor- 
escence which .. apD<*ar’d to be Vitriol. 1671 Kikkmv in 
Phil. Trans. ( i67'.n ViJ. 4070 It fan inland M:a, near Dan- 
zickj bectmics .. green in tiie. inidle with an li.airy efflore-.- 
ccncc. 1677 Plot .\ at. Hist. Ox/ords/t. 62 PyriLe.s art; . , 
tlie efflorescence of Minerals. 1703 MAUNnKi:i.i. yourn. 
7 r’r//.v. {1721) Aild. 10 We found under it F.fflore.soences c)f 
pure Salt. xSiffl S i kt.'ART Planters Unide 189 The suli»h.atc 
of iron i.s. .di.stinguishetl by an efflore.sCfiice of .sm.nll white 
crj'-slal.s. 18580. W. floi.MES PeSauty. Whitened round his 
feet lb-: du.sl of cfflort:scence. x886 Roscok lilent. C hem. 1 83 
[Nitrate of yotas.siuiiiJ occur.v as an efflorescence on the .soif, 

I* Efflore’scency. Ohs. rare. [f. as prcc. : see 
-K.Nt'Y.] Kfllorcscent condition; an abundant dis- 
play, Jig. Also ^ prcc. (.sense? 4 ). 

16^ J. H. Aiotion Part. 14 Such person.^, a.s shall dis- 
cover the gre;»test lu.vuri' and effloresrency of Ver; !:e. 1701 
Hkvehi.eY iibry vf Cr.ue 4 Highest ElUoreM.eiicy nf glory. 
1703 MAl.’N'ni(M.i. journ. yerus. 81 'I'hesc Saline eflk»resi:en. 
cics 1 found at .some leagues distance fmin t he Dead ,Sea. 

Efflorescent (cflore scnt),*!. fad. 
cniy pr. pplc. Kii eJ}lorescerc\ sf:e J''.PPi.oitKN('E.] 

1 . hot. 'riial is efflorescing or blooming. 

2. a. Resembling an efflorescence, b. Forming 
an efflorescence; apj>earing on the surface in a 
powdery fleposit ; al.so^^-. 

x8x8 Farauav Res, vii. (1848) 18 A slight cfllorev e.rit .ap- 
fiearance w;iii seen on the broken edge. 1876 Harley Alat. 
Med.U^ 111 cum bination .. il is found efflore.sccnt on the 
soil in some cimritrics. 1878 ItATi-.s Centr. Amer. vi. 81 
Gold . . is found mostly efflorescent or di.s-.seir)innted in tliu 
mine.s of La Luz and .S. Hcrnabc. 1879 G. Macdonald /’. 
Faber \. x, 117 Deadening his touch with llic efflorescent 
crusts . . upon the dty* fioiies of theology. 

Efflore'seing, ///. a. [f. Ffplork-sck + -ino.] 
That effloresces ; that re.sembles an efflorescence. 

*«53 Kane Crinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 331 A tidoless 
river, margined by new ice and crusted with efflorescing 
snow. Ibid, xxxvii. 343 Great efflorescing knobs. 

tEfflow’er, Oh. rarc~^. In 5 efflour. 
[f. Ef- + Flower ».] intr. Of a plant : 'Fo go 
out of bloom. 

rx4ao Patiad. on Hush. in. 82 This niccne fkynde] ef- 
floiireth IL. de/iorescit] sone. 

Efflower (eflau^ j), v.'^ rare, [ad. F. effleurer 
in same sense (after Flower).] (See fiuot.) 


1875 Urk Diet. Arts IIL 87 Chamois, or Shamoy leather. 
The skins arc first wu.shed, limed, fleeced, and fanned as 
ul)ove described. They are next efflowered, that U deprived 
of their epidermis, by a blunt knife. 

Bffluction, obs. form of Effluxion. 
EffluenCO (e fli/zens). [as if ad. J.. 
f. ejjlucnbcm flowing out (see Effluent); cl 
earlier Affluence, ad. J.. affluentia.] 

1 . X flowing out {esp. of light, electricity, magnet 
ism, etc.) ; also transf. a (tumultuous) streaming 
forth (of men). 

1635 N. Cari'Knteh Ceog. Pel. 1. iii. 54 Elcclricall bodies 
ilraw other inxlif s vnto ilicni by 1 ciLson of a inoi.st effluence 
of vapours. 1646 Sir ' 1 '. Pkow.nie Pseud. A>. 11. ii. 64 Where 
the greater continents arc joyned, the action and effluence 
[of mugnetism] i\ also giwaUT. 1759 /V//V. Trans, f.l. 386 
The cohe.sion c.'iniiot be owing to ati effluence and affluence 
of one and tlic .‘iuinc electrical fluid. »837GAaLVLii Fr, Ren. 
III. 1. i. 6 That .stormful effluence towaids ifjc Fronlieir.. 
1877 Mokkis Kpit Hades in. 233 Gladdened by ih.M 
broad effluence of light. 

/‘g- 

1628 J'. .St ■RNt.FH Logiik 196 ‘JVulh, not of constiiutiofi . . 
Hut, of etiuin.ation, ellliiencc, and cunseciition. a 1716 Soin h 
.Se*m. in Daily Tel, (i8a p 10 July 5/4 The fulness and 
effluence of inau'.s enjoyments, 1836 ,\Vm Mortlhly Ma^. 
XLVJII. 203 In thi.s efliuciicc of words.. the gonuinc art of 
dramatic writing Consists. 

2 . concr. 'l hat which flows forth ; an emanation. 

x6o3 Huh. and Plniarelis Mor. i jm All water and mois- 
ture. .they trail the cfflucnco of Dsirk lVu)H Poems 

^11 Hravhi’s fuller ElTluetir.c mocks oui da/l'd .Sight. 1862 
I*'. Hall Hindu Philos. Sysi. 223 When the jar is seen, 
ill) effluence of the internal organ . . takes its form. 1875 
jowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 276 Colour is an effluence of foiin. 

b. Jig. 

1625 t.IiLL Arit/-. Philos, i. 30 Wc speake of gondne.sse, 01 
power, &t:., as t>f the el'lliienctrs . . thereof, rfiyxx Kkn 
Edmund 1721 11.371 supporl the Martyr, 

on his Head Consolatory Effluences shed. x86o Mot- 
jj'.v Nctherl, iiSfiS) 1 , v. 148 'I’he effluence which came so 
tialmally from the trammil eyr..s of Willmin the .Silent. 1865 
Mluivali; Rom.' EmO. VIII. Jxiv. 70 'I'liey were persumlrd 
that the empire itself., was an clHucnec from the divine 
regimen of llie world. 

t E’fflueiiced, ppl. a. Oh, rare '■ [f. IHCC. 
) -Kli.] 'Jhat is borne out in an effluence or mi;- 
flow; outpoured. 

1691 E. 'I’ayi OR tr. Pehmeu's Theos, Philos, 56 The einu 
emxd sjK)keTi Miillerof the lliinl. 

tE’muency. Obs. rare. [Set? ICpfm’KNCR and 

KNCY.] FfI'M.UENCE. 

1646 Sir 'I'. Hkownk Pseud. A'/. 11. i. 32 'I’hesi! scintilla- 
tions are . . the inflainabh; efliuencie.s discharged from iht 
bodies collided. 

Effluent (u*fl*//cnt), a. and sh. [ad. L. ej/fneut 
cm pr. pplc of cjjlufrc to flow out, L ex out f Jlan 1 
to flow.] 

A. ad/. 'Fhat flowss fortli or outwards. 

1726 .Movro .‘Inal, Nery-es 11741) vi Arlerious or effluc.i 
* 73 ® Kkill (AVi'/i. yo 'I'he Motion of the effluent 

Water will be alike in both rases. 1828 Hbiku', Alai:. 
XXlIf. 5(>o 'I'he pure, hot, effluent gravy of your steak. x8fo 
/fa/iy jVejos 9 Jan., An cinuenl drain into the 'rhriniev 
yig. 1803 Monthly Mag. XV. 1 (51 'fhe Acts of l\;ie.r form a 
. n.'irraiive, so widely different in cliaracter from the .^elsof 
Paul, thill it i.H hardly )K>ssi 1 jIc to conceive them etflueiit 
from the wime pen. 1839 Haii.ky /'('. v/Mii (1848) 60/1 Hoiii 
( )f vflluent or itiihient Deity. 

B. sl). a. A stream flowing frotn a larger stream, 
lake, or reservoir, b. 'J'he outflow from .1 stewapt? 
tank, or from land .after irrigation or eartli-filtra- 
tration of sew.nge. 

1859 1 ^- Hlirton Centr. Afr. in yruL Ceog. Soc, XXIX. 
Geographers will doubt that such n mass, .ciin maintain its 
level wilhout an efflurrit. 1879 J l■.M■■^RlEs IVild Lfe in 
C. {.14 This old hatch . .is siiuaie .. on the effluent. 1883 
Pall .Mall C,. 20 Gc.t. 4/1 'I’hi: clc:ir effluent has been drawn 
ofT from i:;u h tank. 

1 lencc E filnentnoss. rare “. 

177a in Scott Hailey s Pb t. (Ash), 

+ E'fflU 0118 , a. Ohs. " [f. late I., cj/ht-m 0/ 
same meaning f (lUs.] That runs or flows out. 
i65t I in ItLooM C/:K\Sflgr. 

Effluve ((‘fl'// v ). Ebitr. [a. F, cjjlnve in same 
.sense, ad. E. cj/htvdum, f. f.roiit + jln-h'c to flow. 

The Fr. word was first employed in this sense as a Irair- 
biioii of Em-i evii.'M, u.sed in English by f lanksbee 1767.) 
'I’he (litfu.sion of elt.(?tricity from an electrified 
body liy radi.ition or .atmospheric conduction. 

1881 in Nature XXV. 16R Combination of hydrogen with 
oxygen under the infliiencc of electric effluves. 

t EfflU'ViablOp r/. Ohs. rare \ [f. I'>FLUvt- 
I’M + -AULK.] 'riiat can pass olT in cflluvia. 

a 1691 IIovi.E F.hxtrU ity Wks. 1772 IV'. 3^4 A great de- 
gree of hear .. |in a diamond being gruundj may force il 
to spend it-s cffluviablc matter. 

+ Efflu'viate, Ohs. [f. EffluVI-UM +-ATEi 1 .] 
a. trans. To tlirow off (in a stream) small par- 
ticle.s or corpuscles ; also ahsol. b. intr. Of the 
corpuscles themselves : To pass off in a stream. 
Hence Eillu'vlatinff ppl. a. 

^ >664 I’owEii Exp. Philos. I. 57 Camphire which iipendA 
itself by coniinually effluviating it.*; own Component Par- 
ticles. Ibid, It. u>3 The Slam and Planets witli their Lu- 
minous and Vaporous Sphacrcs continually effluviatlng from 
them. Ibid. iii. 259 Bodies that efiluviate intrinserally 
from themselves, iflfe BoviJS Sabdj. Air %% 'Ihe various 
effluviating Bodies. 1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 186. 
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Efflu-vlent, a. nmice wd. F.xtrcmely fluent. 

iSw Heckkoho Kf(oli. 169 To say truth, they were not 
■»nl>Mniol«rabIy cffluvieiii but itivetcrntely prosy. 

Bfltuyioas (eflvi vins'), a, [f. KFFtJJVi-UM + 
-or s.J Of the nature of an effluvium, passing off 
iilce an effluvium. 

1668 Howe Hless. Ri^htfous (1823' 125 'Hio soul should 
• ovot .1 rc-iiriion with every effluvious purikle of its fi>riner 
l>*xly. 1678 CuowoRiii InieU. Hyst, 851 'I'hcy supposing 
Humane Volitions, .tube Mcchutiically Caused, .from those 
KtHuvious I rnnges of Bodies. 

Effluvium lefl'/^vmm). PI. effluvia, 7-8 efflu- 
viumB. [a. late I.. effluvium^ f. ej/lu-^re^ f. cx out 
+ Jlut^re to flow.] 

1 1. A flowing out, an issuing forth ; a process 
or manner of is.stiing forth. Ohs. 

1851 liniGS AVry Diip, isrt Th»j effluvium of bloud. 1676 
Makv-ku. Mr, Smirkc Wks. 1875 IV. 8 [ The hlshopsj . . 
cannot transmit it IwitJ by br^.-ithing, toucliing, or any 
other n.'itutal effluvium. 1704 Swikt J'. Tub ri/68) I. tjj 
Owing to certain siibtcraneous dlluvium.s 01' wiiiif. 

2. Chiefly applied to the (real or siippttsed) out- 
flow of materiiil particles too subtle to be [JCTccived 
by touch or sight; tomr. a stream of such out- 
flowing particles, {ohs.). 

1651 Hurt;s A'<™» Dhp, 114 A cumin u:il stcanic of must 
subtle efflnvimn.s. 1677 Or/ortish. 89 A spiritiums, 

yet cor|)ureal effluvium, .flowitig from it. i7n .Sn.\ni;su. 
Chaf'aL. KuihtiS. yiT^<p I. ^^3 F.picurus. .tbints to solve ’em 
by his Effluvia, and aerial loukiiig-gbisses. X73a IVi'r: 
Es&. Man 1. tyt Quick effluvia darting tbruugb the brain. 

b. A stream of nunule particles, formerly sujt- 
poserl to be emitted by a magnet, eleclrifu-d body, 
or other atlraeting or repelling agent, and to be 
the means by which it produces its tffeets. (’hiefly 
pi. (Now only Hht.\ but it jirobably survived 
the theory which it strictly imjilies. '■ Also /r^. 

1646 Sift T. BiKtwNK /’jtf////. /•>. 86 So will a Diamond or 
Sapbire emit an effliiviuni suflicient to move I be needle or 
a straw without diiiiiiutiiori of wniglu. 1658 I. Kominson 
t'.Hiiaxa II. T/T ' 1 ‘be I .cuid-sione doth . . m» freely send forib 
its ertluviiiin.s. x66o iSovi.i: A’rw A'.i/. /'Ay^.-MtvA. xvii. 
120 'fhe Effluvia of the Loacl-st<>nc. 1701 Bkvkklky i'ilory 
ofOract’ I't IJc as the Sovereign M.ignet .. Annuls every 
Living Slone by the Effluviums, the Flowings out of Life 
into, and upon, it. 1788 t\iwi>i:H Let. 9 Aug., Mr. Rose 
.1 v.aluabic young man .. uttractcil by the effluvia of my 
gcniu.s. 1837 IJHKwsrKR Magnet . 15a A plane or circle 
field cast and west .. divides the north from the .south 
in.agnetic effluvia. 1863 f fKAVKR Intelt. Devei. F.nrobr xix. 
'i86jp) 449 'I'hc doctrine .. th.it ma)|;nctism is .in effluvium 
issuing forth from the root of the tidl of the Little Bear. 

c. /Vn * exhalation ’ affecting the sense of smell, 
or producing effects by being received into the 
lungs. In mod. popular use chiefly a noxious or 
disgusting exTialalioii or odour. 

1656 tr. Hobbes* Klcm. PMlcs. (iS tgl 503 They th.it s.iy, 
there goes M.>in'ahing out of the odorou.s body, call it an 
effluvium. 1663 Bovli'. (hef. F tp. Philos, 11. 244 Infectious 
Disease.s . . conveyed by insensible E'.ffluvia. lyta .AonisoN 
Speet. No, 3 3 'J'he iniMculons Powers which the E'fflu- 

vuims of che’eso liavi^. xSax Craio Leet. Drawvtf* ii. 132 
The effluvium proceeding from the colouis . . is c.vtrcmcfy 
injurious to. .health. 1845 Dakvvin Toy. A’li/. iii. (1832) 49 
At ihe dl^l:\nce of h.ilf a mile. .1 have ncrceiv’ed the whole 
air tainted with the effluvium. 1867 Iakiink.m.' P.ss. II. 
■jfvjl'rheyl know nothing of llie effluvia of the orange. 

•, 3, The pi. effluvia has often been ignorantly 
or carelessly treated .as a sing. (,in senses 2 a, i), c 
with a new pi. effluvias or effluviiv. 

16^ Fbrnck Vorksh. .Spa xvii, 120 Subtile insensible 
spirits, or rather aloines and effluvia’s. 169a Nokkis Cars. 
Re/l. Vi Tell me how these i.oi |.ioreal effluvias. .enter the eye. 
1796 c. Mar.smai.i. liatiieH. ii. (*8131 Pu-cts of a different 
flavour ami effluvia in the hark, wood, leaves, etc. x8o6 
'I'. '.riiOM.v; To IK H anbury 14 'I'lu) fam'd Perftiines of 
Summer. .Men to R.ipture with Effluvias move. x8o6 T. 
Paink Yellosv Misc. Wks. 11 . z8o An impure effluvia, 
arising from .. the ground. i8m Imison Ac. Art IJ. 64 
'I’hc putrid effluvi,!: in prisons. 1834 BrcKFORO Italy \\, 
85 A .strong effluvia of the .stable. 

E ffl u x (e floks), .sb. [ad. I,, efflux-us. f. effliirrc : 

sec Efflijknt.] 

1. A flowing outwards of water or other liquid ; 
.1 stream, river. Also, of air, gases, volatile 
particles, magnetic or electric current .s, etc.; op- 
postxl to afflux or influx. Also attrib. Hence, 
a ch.'innel of outflow. 

1649 JkK. Tayi.or Gt. Exemp. xiv. § 21 A nool w.^-s made 
from the frequent effluxes. i6j6 tr. Hobbes* Eb’m. Philos. 
'*839) 504 The cause of smelling mit.st r.on.sist in the .simple 
motion of the p.'irt.s of odorous hcHlie-ji wlihoiil any cfllux 
or diminution of their whole .substance. x66o Bovlk A'Vm 
E.xp.\\. !i68v' 81 The Reciever did .afford some efflux to 
the air. 1747 Frankmn ff'/f-.T. i iR4i>) V. 184 We had even 
di.scovered . . its Idcctricai fire's] afflux to the electrical 
sphere, as well us its cfllux. 1846 Grotk Greece 11862) I. 
xvi. 329 The narrow defile of Tempu, forming, .the efflux 
of all the w.'ilers from the Thessalian h.a.sin. 1867 W. W. 

. .Smyih Coal Of Coalanining 187 'I'he efflux point of the 
water. 1870 K. FiiKousoN Eli’c/r. It seems unlikely 
that efflux of —£. .should b« immediately succeeded by an 
influx of f E. 

? -Ar- 

1641 S.XNOKRsoN .Serrn. TI. 1P.6 His . . providential .acis . . 
by reason of that their efflux and umanaiion are made better 
known to us. 1651 Jkh. ’I'AYtoH Course .Serrn. f. ii. 17, 

1 have (If-scrihod the effluxes of the Holy Spirit upon us 
in Jus great chanels. 18x7 K I^ridgks /i.r/. Ps. cxix. 
i.iSjo) i8j Tlie acts of Gwi are nothing else but the effluxes 


of his goodness. x88a Pfboov Enp^. Jmtmalism xvii. 129 
Pre.siige with a newspaper .. is .. an invisible efflux of 
personal power. 

1‘ 2. Pathol. (See quot ) Ohs, 
x75a-64 S.mki.mk Mulsvif. 1 . 124 A mi.scarriage that hap- 
pens tiefore the tenth day wa.s formerly called uii efflux. 

3. The lapse, passing away (of time, or of a 
particular period) ; hence, expiry, end. 

t647N. Bacon Hist. Disc. v. 91 Austin .. left it to .suo 
ces.sors to work out by degrees in efflux of time. <r 1677 
M ANTON Sernt. Ps. cxix.^ too All that efflux of time 
wbicli was between Christs ascension and his second 
coming, is called ‘ the latter d-ays ’. xyM -74. Tuckkk Lt. 
Aat. 11 . 372 Tiie workings of mechanical causes in the 
efflux of rolling years. x8^ Siit J. Day in Law Reports 
13 Queen's li. 631 The efflux in 1877 of the time witliiii which 
the turnpike trust was limited. 

4. eoney. That which flows out ; an eman.alion. 

1647 Mori; Psyiltoutia Pref., All our souls arc free 
effluxes from his essence. 1677 Hai k Print. Orif;. Man. 
ly. iii. 310 'I'hc iialiuitl pnxiuction of Insects out of the 
finest parts and cftliixc.s of most VegetaJfle Natures, a tjti 
Ke.n i'hristophil Poet. Wk.s. 1721 I. 500 Such Graces, O 
co*vffluent Ditvc, Are the Effluxes of thy Love. I il-Alt- 
sroNt in Seotsntan 23 Alar., 'The Kstahlished Church of 
.Scutliuid. .was the efflux of the mind of the [leople. 
t EfflU'Z, r*. Obs. rare. ff. jirec. sb.] 

a. trans. To subject to efliux ; to cause to flow 
forth, b. intr. To flow forth ; (of lime) to elapse. 
Hence Efllu’xliiff ///. rt., outflowing. 

1660 B0V1.K Seraph. Lo'oe xi. (1700)61 Some odd Centuries 
of years, (etilux'd .since the Crc.ationK 1669 — Coutn. .\'ew 
Exp. Wks. 1773 111 . 222 As much mercury as will of itself 
flow' out i.s effluxed. 1674 R. Goohri y Inj, ^ Ah. Physirk 
147 Fnmi his own cfflu.\iiig goodne.ssof Charity, he abvayes 
took care of me. 

Effluxion (eflrFkJdii). Also 7 q effluction. 

[f. prec. + -ION.] 

1. T he action or process of flowing out ; an out- 
flow .'of fliiid.s or currents of any kind). Also /re. 

1646 .Sir r. IfftOWNK Pseud, lip. 80 We might perhaps J>c* 
biifVe llijil . . 1»y this effluxion boflic-.s tended to the e.^rth. 1651 
tr. Paeons l.i/e iV Death 33 An abundant and continual I'.f- 
flu-vion of blood causeth .stiddain death. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. ill. *200 Would he l>til endeavour to Mijiprc.vs 
ccrt.iin passionate eflmctions fioin his youth. 1874 ITiPsh. 
I'inii's 3 Apr. 5/a Death oi:curred from a sudden effluxion 
of the hlixxl to the hr.'iiii. 

b. roner. An abortion. (T. KFFi.irx sb. i. 

1643 K. O. Man's Mart. \\. 48 The Soule of that Effluction 
. . must iieed.s continue its immortaililie. 1696 in PniLui's. 
1791-1800 in BaililY. 

2. 'Fhe lapse or pa.ssing aw'ay : of time'. ; the 
expiry or cuiiiplelion ' of a certain peiiod). 

1691 Mom.f. Cammr. l iv. I.ibr. v. xii. 362 '1111 friend- 
ship may he consolidated by effluxion of time. 1633 Eakl. 
AIa.ncm. a I Mondo 11636) 9 T’hc glas.se then runnes most 
faintly when it |the hour] draws nearc.st to effluxion. 1807 
(]. ('HAI.MKR.S Caledonia 1 . Pref. 6 'I'hc effluxion of a century. 
x868 Times 12 June 10 The p.'irtncr.shiii. .liaving expired 
by effluxion of lime. 

3. ioncr . = Kkfli^viiim, Efflux 3. 

x6a6 Bacon .Sylvet § 941 1 ’here arc. .some Light Effluxions 
from spirit to spirit, r 1630 J.m;k.son Creed v. cxiii, S«»ine 
..deny all effluxion-s from ohject.s sctisihle. X85S .Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. Cyj Dr. Bn.)wn confounds ih*; matlerle.ss 
species of ttu5 Peripatetic.s with the corpoteal clfluxion.s of 
Democritus ami Epicurus. 

+ Efflu*xiY6« et. Obs. rare, fas if ad. 1.. ^efllu.eD 
r/«j, f. rflhfx-j ppL stem cd cjflul^re ; see prcc. and 
-IVK.] Outflowing. 

11x657 R. I.ovFPAV J.ctt. (16631 24 The kindred of onr 
. . souls is called friendship. When their efflnxivc beams . . 
meet, embrace, .and weave thein.>elves into a constellation. 

t E*ffocate. rare~**. [iul. \..efloeaD ppl. slein 
of efjfdcare. f, e.v out + /aux throat. (T. yuFFi)- 
CATK.] T'o choke, strangle. 

16^ in Bioont. 

tEffo'de, V. Obs. rare. [ad. f.. effodl’re, f. ex 
m\.-kfodtrc to dig.] To dig out ;of the ground ;, 
dig up. 

1637 foMi.iNsoN Renou's Disp. 41 Some may be elfoded 
and gathered. 1657 Phys. Dici.^ Ejffoded^ digged up. 

■f EffO'diate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. ejfodtire : 
see prec. and -ATJi-i.] = jirec. 

x6xa W. Parkins OF/a/«r-ZV. 73 Trenches that it flhis 
little Spade] hath efodiated. 

t Effo'^cate, V. Obs. rare ' K [f. Er- + L. 
/odit tfl’f pj»l. stein oi fodic are to dig.] prec. 

X599A. M. tv.Gabelhoucrs Ilk. Pkysuke RooieofBu- 
glos.-ic. .effndicated in the end & la-.! ipiartcr of the Moonc. 

EffO'diant^ rare—». [a<l. I.. effodient'Cm., 
pr. pple. of effodHre : see Effodk.] Digging ; ac- 
customed to dig. 

X847 in Craig. X864 in WnnsTKit ; .and in mod. Dict.^. 

+ Eff0'liat6| Obs. rare. [f. E)k- fE'oliatk *>.] 
To open into leaf. Hence Sfrollated ///. a., that 
has opened into leaf. Also (with different .sense) 
SffoUa’tion, removal of leaves {JPreas. Bol.\ 
xfrjx Grkwt Auat. Plants i. 44 TEat which here befalls 
the now effoliated lAibes. 

t Effo'rcef Obs. rare-K [a. OF. efforce, -set 
f. efforeer ; see next.] A violent means. 

*549 '!’• CiiALONRR Erasrn. Morix Ene. Pja, Woulde 

they .so manfully defende and kepe it, both with .swoorde, 
with poyson, and with all oilier efforce. 

Efforoe (cfd>*js). Also 6 effbrse. [arl. F. 
efforeer (OF. es/oreer) « Pr. esforsar, ’Zar^ It. 


BFFaAOTBD. 

med.L, exforlidrct (. ex out + forti-s 

strong.] 

fl. reft. To force oneself, to make an effort 
(transl. F. s' efforeer). Obs. 

1519 Helyas m I'homx Prose Rom. HI. 31 E>eriche 
of uie company efforced them to doo honour. x$43 Tka- 
HKKON I'igds Chirnrjf. iii.i. xv. Z05 b, Manye efforce them- 
selves to make argumentes to be contrarye. 

2. trans. In Spenser’s use ; To force open, to 
gain by force, to compel; also, To efforce it. 

X596 Si’KNSiiK /''. Q. (J.) Iron chests and coffers . . Them to 
efforce by violence or wrong. Jbid. m. lx. 9 Affray with 
cruell threat, Ere that we to efforce it do l>e^n. Ibid. xii. 
43 I'h' eiichauiiter. .all that fraud did frame To have efforst 
the love of that fairc lasse. 

3. To force out, tear out by force, rare. 

x8s5 Singleton Kirgii 1 . 91 Standing corn. From lowest 
i roots aloft efforced. 

! Hence Eifo'rcod ppl. a., uttered with effort. 

\ X596 Si-ENSEH Q. 11. viii. 4 Againc he heard a more 

! efforced voyce. 

I EffoTe, prep, var, of Afork. Obs. 

[ x «5 Sc. Acts yas. 336 (Jam.). 

Effonu (efp’Jin'. Also 6 offotirm. [f. Ef- + 
j Fhhm v.J trans. To ni.ake into a certain form ; 
j to shape, fashion. 

I X578 Banisif.r Hist. Man 1. 16 Nature (as 1 haue sayd' 

I cffoiinncd in such sortc thi.s hone Ilyoicles. 1647 H. Mokk 
’ I'oems to Of w'itilikc in.truinents they plow -shares sh.all 
: Ami piTiiiing-hooks efform. 1805 J. Bi-.kk.skoko Sohj^ ff 
j Sun 31 .Stains on themselves they bring, iho' first effoim’d 
Of nutest mold, by God. x86a M. Hui-kins Hawaii vit 
■ Ami etTorining the gove rnment to some model. 

j t Efforma'tion. Obs. [f. prec. + -ATION.] 

! Fonn.'itioti, fr.aming, shaping. 

1 1578 Banis I KK Hist. Man iv. 6i We haue noted the noble 

vse and effourmatioii of this member. x66a Evklvn Chalcoyr. 

( 17(191 «6 As the pmtypu.s was of wax for eft’ormation. x^x 
Rav Creation (17 141 41* 'I’o give an accuunt of the Produc- 
tion and Kffurmatioii of the Uiiivcr^jc. 

t Effo'rmatiYe, a. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-IVE.] Formative, lending to form. 

1647 fl MoKK.S'fO/^ of Soul Notes 163/2 Svop/iiK nbnirTurv, 
Is that cffoiinativc might in the seed that shapes the hod> 
in its growth. T66f, (Jalu Crl. Gentiles 1 . ill. iii. 43 A 
jilastic and effonnativc virtue. 

Effo'rmer. [f. Effokm v. + -kr.] One who, or 
that which, forms, moulds, or fashions. 

x66a H. More Immort. Saul 195 If the Motlier’s Soul 
could be the hifformer of the J^ cwtiis, etc. 

Effort (e-IOJt), sb. [a. F. effort, noun of action, 
f. efforeer : see I'iFFOJtrE v. ; in OF. and Pr. 
esfort, Jl. sfoczo. In 17th and 18th c. accented 
effo'vt', see quots. in 2.] 
tl. Power: also, //. powers, properties. Obs. 

1490 Caxiiin Eneydos i. 14 The yatc . . pa.s.s(sl alle other 
in offorte amt .stiv.ngthe, a x68o Ruti.kr Rem. 117501 11 . 15 
The same. Efforts, .she doc.s confer Upon the .same Produc- 
tioo.s here. 

2. A strenuous putting forth of power, physical 
or mental ; a laborious attempt ; a sttuggle. 

; c 1489 Caxton Stmues oj .Aymon 5*7 I’hadmyrall snwe 
t the grete effortc of arincs that Rcynawde luude ugenste Jii i 
folke. 1x636 Denham Passion of Dido 248 I. lie's last 
' cfl'orts yet striving with her wound. x68a Siiadweli. Z/rr/ff/ 

; 121 In Cromwels Court, Where first your Muse did make 

her great f.lforl. *735 Somkuvili.k Chase in. 113 The. 
j panting Courser . . Makes many a faint Efiort. 1769 Fai.' 

I coNEK Diet. AInrinr (17891 H h iv, The rope-hands are 
j sufficient to sn.stain the cfiTort of the .sail. X809 10 (?i)LK- 
I RiDGK />/<’«</ 11865) 7 On whatever subject llic mind feel-, 

I a lively interesi, altc.ntion, though always an effort, bv- 
come.s ,T delightful elfori. t86o I vnuai.l Glac, i. U 27. a«2 
It reipiii-ed .t consideratile ellorl to f:si.fi{>e. 

b. In the fine arts, oratory, etc. : A di.splay of 
power, an achievement. 

1B57 Buckle Crulis. 1 . xiii. 798 There is . . in .some of his 
[Bo.s.sucl’.^J greatest eflorts. .much . .majesty of genius, 
t Effo’^i z'- Obs. [f. Ef- -I- Strong.] 

trans. To strengthen, fortify, 
x66a Fullkh Worthies (1840* I. 276 He efforted bis spirits 
with the remunihr.Tnce. .of wliut formerly ho. had been. 

Effortless (e frutleS ', a. and quasi at/z/. [f. 
Effort sb. + -lkhs.] Making no effort. 

1. Abstaining from effort, passive, tame. 

^ x8oi SouTiiEV Thalaba iv. xix, Idly to remain Were yield- 
ing effortless. xB8o H. James Madonna 37 You have lost 
time in cffortIe.s.s contemplation. 

2. Acting without effort ; unstrained, easy. 

X83X Rlackut. Mag-. XXIX. 6R3 The effortless sublimity 
of Homer. xB6x Wheat ^ Pares 37 He delighted in their 
[children's] easy, unconscious, effortless, condition. 

lienee E ffortlessly adt>., without exertion. 

X865 Pall Mall G. 31 July 10/2 Effecting all our object 
painlessly and effortlcs.sly. 

t EffO'SSion. Ob.f. rare. [ad. I .. effossion-em, 1. 
effoss-us, pa. pplc. of effodAre : see Effodk.] The 
action of digging out (of the ground). 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 271 Its roots , . after iheir 
effcLssion are cut and dryed. c 27x4 Akuuthnot, etc. Alar, 
.^icriblcms 1. i. in Pope’s IVks. <1886' X. 170 He . . set apart 
■several annual sums for. .the effossion of coins. 1755 in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

t EfBra'Oted}///. «. Obs. rare—^. [f. E. effract- 
ppl. stem of effrinp;he, f, ex out f rang Are to 
break + -ed 1 .] Broken off. 

1657^ Tomlinson RenotPs Disp, 959 Manna, is collected 
from its effrocted boughs. 
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EFFBACTIOE. 


SAraetion (efr»*kj9n). [a. Fr. effraction t as 
if ad. 1/. *effraclidH^em^ f. as prec.J lircakin^^ 
open (a house) ; burglary. 

1840 Netu Monthly Mag* LVIll. 277 The dwelling-place 
where the effraction w.is iicrpet rated. 1868 Milmak Ht. 
Paul's iv. 80 A riot, with effraction mid murder. x88i 
J. Paynk I'il/on's Poem Introd. 54 Such efficient iii5;tru- 
ments of effraction that no boltN or I ocIca could resist them. 

t BUraxtnre. Obs. rare* [ad. L. effraclftra, 
f. as prec.J {ika quot.) 

'r. Johnson tr. Pare/s Chirutv. x. vi. (i6v8) aja An 
KffracUure [of the Skull] is w hen the bone falls down, and 
is broken by a most violent blow. 

Effrajable, a* Perhaps a misprint for Kft'Hoy- 
ABLE, which Ilarvey elsewhere uses. The Diets, 
have effraiable with this example. 

1665 Hauvky Adz'ice ngst. Plague s Pestilential symp- 
toms dccl.'ire nothing a proport ionalt^ efficient of their cf- 
frajablc and miscreant nature. X755 Johnson, Effraial'le. 
So 177S in Ash.^ 178a- 1800 in IIatm-iy'; and in mod. Diets. 

Exnranchise (efru'iUjoiz), v. [corresp. for- 
mally to OF. cffranchiss‘^ efframhir, f. es~ 
ex-) o\ii+ franc free; but perh. the Kiig. word 
may be a recent formalioii from the same ele- 
ments. Cf. AFrttANCHI.SE, KNFttANClN.SE.] To 
inve.st with frftncl)i.scs or privilege.s. 

1864 in Wkusikk; and in mod. Diels. 

Hence SAra'nohisement, the action of effran 
chi.sing; the state of being effran chistxl. 

*795 MerciePs h'ragm. Pol. Hist. II. 430 1 'hi; •sub- 
sidies they [the Kommis] demanded fnnn tluia (the pro- 
vinces] were on tlic eoiulition of efri;inchiseincnl. 

Bffray, obs. var. Affray sb. 

X375 Bahuouk Bruce 113 In sic effray thai baid that 
riycfit. X483 Caxion O’, tie la lour For no gcniil 

wymmen ought to make none effrayes in Bieni. 1553 (ed. 1) 
Doccu.as .'Kneis xi. xvii. 67 Acca sciiawds to him and all 
his feris The luige elTray \c{l. Su.a/l affray]. 

t IMlraiJ’fV. Obs. [.a. h'.e//rayc-r'. see Affray.] 

1. leans. 'I'o frighten ; to alfcet with fear ; to 
alarm, sl.artle. 

*375 Bruce vii. 610 Thai tffr.'iyit war snddanly. 

1480 Caxton I'hrou. Eng. ccxiv. aoi Mvichc other I'olke 
were sore eflrayed. 1500 ao Duniiah Ihis. .y Rose 68 And 
that no schouris nor blast I m c.uvld Kffray suld llouris nor 
fow’les on the fold. 1596 .SfKNSKK F.Q. i. i. iG 'I'hcir dam 
upslarl out of her dcii effraide. 

2. To keep off by frightening ; to scare. 

1588 A. Kinc tr. Canistus' Calech. 58 Fra y^'^ profane 
noucltic . . cffrayi.s vs y .^iioslolique . . doctrine. 

3. To feel fear of; to re.ar. 

1485 Cav ION Trruisas I ligden in. xx\, iva, I lyiie 
in grete dredc and eflVay myne osviie wardyens. 

Hence Sifrayed ///. a., frightened, shaking with 
fear. Sffiray’edly aiiv..^ in an alarmed manner, as 
men do who are alarmed. Slfray'inGr vbl. .v/a, 
the state of lieing afraid ; fright. All Ohs, 

*375 BAimcinu Bruce w no The men .. full elfraylly gat 
tliair ger. Itml. ix. 599 'I’hc Inglis .. war sionayil for ef- 
frayng. 1533 Bixi-knokn Livy ii. (1822J 150 'J’lio senate 
eiTrayetlic convenit to this couu.scll,and wes mair eflVaycrlic 
consultit. 1553 Douoi.as .Ends ix. iii. (ed. 1) 170 Wyih 
]iikkis brekand doun Zone forteros, and now . . w'yih me 
Assailreaiit this effrayit .strenih. 

+ EjGEre'nablOp a. oh. rare [f. I.. effrin-us 
unbridled (f. cx out + fren-utn l.iridlc’) + -ABLE.] 
Incapable of restraint, violently rebellious. 

x6ai Bolton Slat. Irel. 313 (an. 1 1 Eli/.) The saidc tray tor 
having Iw this cffrcn.'ililc meiines growen to great pow v:|-. 

t E'f&enate, Oh, [ad. Xs.effrdnYl-usJ.eff- 
rendrCt f. ex out +y>v«-//w bridle. Cf. 1*’. cffrcnc.] 
a. Of p.assions: Unbridled, ungovernable, b. (Jf 
drugs: Violent in action. 

1561 Abp. Pahkf.k Corr. 11852)157 Men of cffrcn.itc in- 
icmiicraricy. 1657 To.vilins«)N Renous Disf. 143 Nothin.;; 
doth so much dchort from. ..any nicdicainent as itsetlrenaie, 
prepotent and malign ipiaiily. 

Hence fi'ffrenated ///. a., unbridled, unruly. 

1586 J. IIooKK.n Cirahl. hrl, in liolinshed II. 14^* 
v.s retilrne to the hi.storio. of this effere and cK'rennted 
nation. 

+ Efl!rena*tiOXl. Obs.- ° [ad. L. effrimatUm- 
eniy f. effrhhire : see jnec.] (I^e quot. ’. 

16*3 CocKFRAM, Kffretuition. unr uliness. 1636 in ULot.’NT 
Closer. x8i8 in Todo ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ £ffiP6*lL0118> Obs. rare *. [f. I-. effr?n-ns\ 
see Kffrenablk .and -ouk.] Kffuknate b. 

1657 Tomi.inson Kenou's DUp. 164 .Stibium also, .though 
it be immite and effrenous. 

t ElM ngev v, Obs. rare- *. [ad. h. efrht^i^Hre, 
f. ex ovXA/rang^e to break.] trans. To break 
or pound out ; to make by pounding. 

X657 ToMi.iN.soN Renou's Dhp. 195 Medicament.s from 
which . . Powders ran be efringed. 

t EfBrO'lltp Obs. rare. [>[i) back-formation 
from next; ( 2 ) ad. OF. effronter to break the 
forehead of ; see next.] 

1. Irans. To free from bashfulness. 

x64« Sir T. Bkownu Relig. Med. i. 9 40, I am naturally 
bashnill, nor hath . . age . . been able to effront . . me. 

2. To put to contusion. 

G. Daniri. Trinarch.^ Rich. IE ccivi, Least Glo- 
cestePs Credit and Relations might Effront hi.s story'c. 
t EArO'ntedf //A Obs. [f. F. effronU, OF. 
esfronti ( It. sfrontato ) late L. {ef-^fron- 
tdtust f. effrons, f. ex out, without -E frons 


forehead + -kd. (The L. frons occurs in the 
sense of ‘ability to blush’, so that effrons prob. 
meant ‘unblushing’ ; cf. bra7vlesSf/rontless. Some, 
however, suppose the lit. sense to be ‘ putting forth 
the foreht?ad .)] 

Shaincle.ss, barefaced, uiiblushin^ly insolent. 

* 59 ® K. Gilpin Shial. (1878) 41 Yet their efli-onted thoughts 
adultcnile, Think the blind world holds them legitimate. 
x6xa J. Tavloh (Water P.) Scn/lerWkii. iii. 17/2 He . . with 
hi.H effrontit !iham«lti.s.sc face, Scemes to command the diucll. 
18x4 SiK W. Alkxanukk Doomesday ti. (U.) Th’ effronted 
whore prophetically shownc By holy John in his mysterious 
scrouls. x^i Relat. Ansao. Earl Etrafford Others., 
imputed this to liis effronted boldncsse. 

Hence t Bfflro’iitedly oilv., in a barefaced man- 
ner; shamelessly. 

x6a8 l.R Or vs tr. Barclays Argents 216 Lest iny Vncic. . 
should the. more effroniedly execnic vpon mee the re- 
mainder [of his treachery]. x68o IfiCKiiS Spir. Popery 40 
To .shew, .how effroiitedly this Aiitieplscoparian s^jeaks. 

Effirontei^ (efriW-ntOri). Also 8 efli'onterie, 
-ary. [arl. F. cffrontcrie, f. effrontS: see 1*>‘ 
FttONTEii.] Shameless audacity, unblushing iii.so- 
Icncc. Also toner. 

17*5 M. Daviks . 4 th. Brit. I. Pref. 28 By Printing those 
OiThi.idox letters he gain'd the Point of making his own 
F.lTionl.aries to .sell the better, xyao VV'tLioN Suffer. Son 
of God 1 . V. 100, I cxpr<.ss my Keseiitiiictit . . by the super- 
nci.al Eni untcry . . of my Brows. 1751 Smoi.i.kt r Per. Pk. 
(1779' 111 . I.xxx. 65 The happy inherit. ance of ini]>regnal>lc 
effrontery. 1814 D*lhKAi.i.i tjuartels .-luth. (1867) 362 Both 
ns inodcst in their youth as afterwards remarkable Air llu ir 
effrontery. X858 KoHKRTst^N J.ett. ii. 58 With bla.spheniy 
and un.scrupuhms cffiontc-ry. 

Hence f 3Sff*^o'*rterlst [see -l-sr], one 

who displays effronlery. 

1776 Adv. Corksercio ii. i8 Me \v.a:i nowr licoomc a perfect 
effroiiterisl. 

t £fRrO*ntllOU8, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. 1 *:f- 
VP.oNTKN, after words like affect ttous, faluom.'] 
Uliaracterize'd by {-ffroiilery. 

a 1734 Noim II E.tam. iti. vii. 513 Th.it a Coveniment shoulil 
appear so w c.ik tx.s Id suffer .'<uch an effroutUDUS )>roceediug to 
run on to ibis height. 

Hence EAro'ntuously, adv. 


Nokih Lives 11 . 127 'J o hear hi.s decrees most 
bruti-shly and cnroiuuou.sly arraigned. Exatn. 1. i. * 

i- ££croy*al>le. a. Oh. rare. [a. F. effroyaf>li\ 
f. fright.] Frightful. 

G. ll.AHVF.v ( uring Pis. hy Erpect. iv. 23 Tlie fiirtt 
. . upon the .sight of such an cffroyablc symptom . . niiglil 
inist.akc it for .an A^uiplexy. 

fEffade, V. (dfs. [iucorr. ad. J.,. effundh'c 
(sec Kffiinjj 7f.)f the jx^rfect stem <^///</- being taken 
instead of the [ires, stem.] trans. 'I'o pour out. 

1634 Sir T. J-IkmiuvHT /’mr. 7 'I’his hidioiis cataract., 
cff'ude.s it SKife aUogei her. .into the ocean. X657 roMi.is- 
soN Renou's Pisp. 70 Whereby piu-i of it will be effudi d. 

Eff^lge (eb^’hi.:^), V. foci, (but now mainly in 
humorously jiedanlic use), [ad. L. cffu/g’cre, f. ex 
out I'O shine.] 

1. inlr. To shine forth brilli.'intly. 

*735 'I'homsdn Liieriy v. 361 A.s on puic winter’s eve, 
Giaduaj the stars tflulgc. 1744 AKUN.sirn-; I'leos. hnag. 

I. 479 t.ike rays effulgiiig from the parent sun. 1865 Al JiX. 
.Smith Summ. .Skye 1 . 38 Each cflulgiiig like Pliot bus. 

b' /‘g- 

x6s8 J. Wilson in Plocho.Mag. XXIV. 277 He c-ffnlges 
with the sun iti velveteen jacket ami lireeche*-. i8j^ D. 
M<.uk Contoiiina i, 'I'hc eloquence of purest truth effulges 
in thy smile. 

2. Pans. To flash forth, lit. and 

1799 Savagk IVandcrcr \. so The topaz ch.arui.s llic .sight, 

I. ike these, cfTulging yellow streams of light. 1799 Thom- 
non Brifanniat His eyes eff'ulging a peculiar fire. 

Efftllffeiice (efHd.^ens '. [f. next: sec -KNCK.] 
The quality of being effulgent, splendid radiance. 
lit. and fig. 

1667 M n.roN P. L. 111. 388 On tliee Impresst the effulgrnrc 
of hi.s Glorie abides. 1774 GoipsM. Nat. Hist, (1S62) I. 
xxi. 13^5 In the first half of its viNihlt: course, it emitted .a 
prodigiou.s effulgence. i8sx Chau; I.ect, Prawing ii. 103 
The splendour of rich colour is to be found only in the ef- 
fulgence of light. 

Effalgent (cr» ld,:{eni>, a. [fltl. I... effuly^ent cm. 
f. as piec.] Shining foith brilliantly; stmding 
forth iuteuse light; resplendent, radiant. Hence 

fiflVilffexitly efdv. 

1738 Glover Leonidas 11. 89 Who.se .spacious orb collects j 
(h* I'ffuigent beams. 185a Mrs. Jamebon Leg. Madonna 
• 1857) 178 He is upborne by an effulgent cloud. x86o Tyn- 
hall Glac. 1. i 27. 218 'I'he fiery light of the sinking .sun . . 
mottled the inount.ains with effulgent spuec.s. 
ftg. *744 Aklnside Pleas. I mag. i. 330 Venus . . stood 
Effulgent on the pearly can 1831 Brkwhti'.k AV«'/Pif 1^1855) 

II. xxiv. 358 Others .. resist the effulgent evidence which 
sustains the strongholds of our faith. x868 J. 'J'. Nlu lk- 
sMiF Ess. Brmming vi. 219 Its beauty might lie more ef- 
fulgent by reason of the . . duliicss of the rest. 

t Effaimina-tioii. Obs. rare"^, [f. Kf- + 
Fulmination.] The launching of thunderbolts; 
eoncr. a thunderbolt launched. fi}s. 

a 1670 Hackkt a bp. Williams \. (1692) 32 'J 'he Popes . . 
attempting to send out cffulminatiohs against Christian 
kings in all rountric.s. 

f jBflfti niabi'lity, nonce-^svd. Obs, [f. L. effumd- 
rt + Mlity : see Epfume and -ity.] Capability 
of being converted into vapour. 


1680 Boyle Rcept.Vheut. iv. 271 Paracelsus .. seems to 
define Mercury by Volatility, or (if 1 niaycuyne such a 
Word) Flliiunability. 

t Effuma'tion. rare. [a. OF. effttmaliony as 
if ad. K. *effinndtion-emt f. effumdre'. see next.] 
The action of converting into ‘fumes’ or vapour ; 
coner. a vapour emitted. 

1666 G. Hamvky Afori'. .4ngl. iv. ^7 Swelling ebullition, 
whence afterwards those hot etTiimation.s . . arise. 1684 tr. 
Boner's Merc. Compii, xiv. 494 liistrum«iU.s fit for Kffuma- 
tioii and Vaporation. 

tEffa'ine, V. Obs. rarc-^. [ad. F. effutner^ f. 
K. effumdre. f. c’.v out + frlm-us Mnokc.] titans. 
To puff out (smt)ke'). 

*599 fl* Jossos Et'. Man out Hunt. lii. i, 1 can make this 
dog take as tuaify wbiffes as 1 list, and be shall retain, 01 
cff'uinc thiail. ut my picasuie. 

Sfhuid (tfp'nd), V. [ail. K. effutuLire, f. t.v 
out 4-fund-Ne to pour.] 

trans. To pour out {lit. and ftg. \ ; to shed 
vblood) ; to pour out the contents of (a vessel). 

C 1420 Pallad. OH Hush. jv. 107 OyUlrcgge.s salt effundc 
uppon the rooLc [uf olivc.s|. a x^paCuckoto^ Night. 1 .vnvoye, 
StLspire.s wliich I rfliiiulr in sik-[u.e ! 1550 Bam-. Image 

Both Gh. II. 1 ijhi'I .', .After this went forth the sccondc 
an^el . . cff'undiiige his vial upon the sea. 1578 BANihiLR 
litst. Man V. 7i> The Arteriv bring from that deriued, 
which is elTundcd into the liner. 1647 H. Moke /Vrm.s 51 
If he his life cffiintl Tti utmost death. 1719 D'Dri i v Pills 
(1872) HI. 32a Much Blood they effiind. lyrotr. Da Costa's 
tom hoi. 60 .Several (kinds of shells] . . dfuiid tliis purple 
juice. i86<S J. Rush tr. thnd’s Fasti 11. 146 Now doth the 
Id.T'.an lioy a]»pear F.ffiindiiig. .ticdar rare. 

t !E£hl8Ca*tion. Oh. ra/e-K [:!.«; if nd. K. 
*ej}usctition-cm, 1 . t’A- out + fusiii-rc to darkcTi.] 
'The action of m.iking obscure; a beclouding. 

16*4 Donnk Devotions Wks. 1839 III. 407 'I’hcsc I'clipsrs, 
sudden £n'u.scatioiiii and darkening of his SerLses. 
tEftise, sb. Oh. rare. [f. llic vb.] A jHiur 
iiqj out, ellusioii. 

>593 SnAKs. 3 f/en. / 7 , ir. vt. v8 Much effuse of blood 
doth make me faint. 1631 Hi'VWiKUi Alaid of W. il. 11. 
Wks. 1874 11 . 369 Such a small cft’u.se of blood. 

Effuse (el'ifrs), a. [tnl. L. tffns-uSf ]»a. I>ple. oi 
to pour : .see KFFb'NH.] 

1. l\>urt:d out freely ; cijicfly transf and ffp. 
U'idc-spreailing, ovevilovving, imrestiaincd, exlra- 
vogant. Obs. or arrb. 

H. kiioDKs Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk. (iB68» tois 
IflydTc a chylde, it llaughiiig] is effuse and wanton. 1650 
llnt.wKH Anthropomd, viii. iib'',3' A N.'Uion . . whose 
Kates aiv dilated to .so cffu.sc a rimgiutnde, that they cover 
tlie rest of their l)odic;i with them. 1651^ Br. Kichakmkon 
iht O. Test, t-’i ('I .' Wheicvcr tin* body is, yet the bi:arl of 
finds is in effu.sc mirth. 174a Vounu A'L i'h. ix. u^6 No 
vv.'iriton w.asie amidst tiVuse t‘.\i>cnce. 

2. a. Dot. Of an inflniescciicc : Spreading loo.'cly, 
tspccinlly on one .siile. b. Conc/i. Having the 
lips separated by a groove. 

184a JoHN.sTON in Prih'. Be no. Nat. Club. II, 31 Bulla 
I'etrina/u, aperture ampullaceons, tfluse above. 1870 
llooKFK .Stud. Flora 388 Itnu us glaucus. .cymes effuse. 

Effuse (cfi/ry), V. [t. K. effus- ppl. hlcm of 
cffiinJiyrc'. st.c KFFl^M‘.] 

1. trans. 'I’o pour forth or oul (a liquid) ; tto 
shedC blood) ; in pass, to be extra vasated. Also rejl. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/, \W. de W. 15,0)253 'i'hut iiioosl precyous 
blodc effused it slieddr. 1391 Shaks. t Hen. J’/, v. iv. 
Maiden-blood lliiis rigorou:>ly effus’d Will cry for Veii- 
geaiu;c. x6Bs Dm\ Addr. or Prrsi:nim. ac-d. Assoiiation 7 
'Hie C-up out of which they were to effU',c Wine, .in Honour 
of the Gods, .broke into ^let c.s. 1725 PoiT Odyss. Xlx 633 
My pitying eye .. effus’d a plcntci.ms .stream. 1759 Iia 
C^; isTA in Phil. Trans. LI. 33 The in.'irble finely powdered, 
and aqua foriis eflu.scd over it, llic marble particles were 
nigh destroyed. 1804 Anr.RNEiiiv Surg. ( Mi, /'?<. 174 A litilc 
blood w.ns sii])piAseii to be effused ujron the ilurn mater. 
>835 6 '['oui* (’rc 7 . -d/ZfiL 1 . 220 1 Lynifdi is effused from 
the wound in tfic vessel. 1859 flAwmoRNK Fr.Sfr H. yrnls. 
JJ. 287 'Hie same gentle .shower .. had been effu.sing iiseil 
id] (he moMiing. 

2. transf. a. To pour out, shed, send foitli (air, 
heat, light, ochmrs, etc.). 

1398 Tkevlsa Barth. De P. R. vi. xx. (1495) 208 In somer 
kyiide hi!ele dtawvth oute. .and is rffusyd..and departed 
and is le.ss»‘ in the body wylhin. 1738 foiiNstiN Idler No. 3 
F 4 'Hie (.un, by shining loo long, will effuse all its light. 
x8si Monthly Mag. I. -/yi 'I'be .scented pul vilio, which 
the untwisted hairs re]itoa('h('ully effused. ^ 18^ J. Wilson 
Chr. North i iS.s/ ' L a.sy Ei oiii rii.s disc . . is emi.sed now a 
gentle crincson light. 

b. poet, fionce-uscs of pa. pplc. By 'Thomson, 
of the horse: Rushing unchecked (cf. L. effusis 
habenis and Kffpheii ppl. a.). By Cowper, of a 
crowd : Poured forth. 

xy*i Thomson .Summer 509 'Hie horse .. o'er the field 
effus’d Darts on the gloomy flood. X791 Cnwi-KW Odyss 
vpi 632 From the horse effu.sed the Greeks Left their capa- 
cious amhush, 

3. fij^. Also ahoL 

1633 'r. Adams PJxp. 2 Peter ii. 1, Godmu.st infuse, before 
we emise. 1653 Bkni.owf..s Theofih. 1. xcv, Good wuriU 
rfl^us'd 'l|hou dost me give, c 1750 Shkm.stone Elegy i. 22 
Twas his fond heart effus’d the inelting theme. 1813 H. 
& J. Smith KeJ. Addr. 58 Prore.ssiont: lavishly effused and 
parsimoniously verified. x8w Galt Laurie T. 111. viii. 
(1849) jfo A palpable trunquillity had lieen effu.sed abro^ 
1 4. 2%vs. 'To throw off (a branch). 

1578 Banistkr Hist, Man vii. 96 After that these Arteries 



EFFUSED. 


EFTSOOET. 


haiie cflTuRed forth these brsunches to the palate . they rise 
vp into the Scul]. 

(eiw zd), ///. a. ff. Effuse v. + -ed.] 

1 . Poured out, shed ; also (of blood, etc. within 
the systein '5 extravasated. 

(6ai G. Sanoys Oriifs Met, ni.^ fi6a6) 59 Thy Mother, 
aiifl her sisters shall imbrue Their furious hands in thy 
I'ffuscd bloud. *145 G. Day iv.Shttfln’s Anim. Chem. I. 315 
Itiood-corpuscles bcin^ found in the efiused fluid. 

2 . Stretched at full length, with limbs relaxed, 

[ef. L. effHSitR,^ 

1870 SwiNiiUHNE Ess. «( Stud. M875) 353 The god<lcss 
luiigiiicj .and efifused like a hroad*blown flower. 

Hence Bifti'Bedly (2i/7'. rare \ in an overflow- 
ing uinnntT, unrestrainedly. 

1594 ‘inti Report Fanstus in 'I’homs' Prose Row. Ml. yji 
Therewith Liughing cflfusedly vanished .iwuy. 

EAuion (eh/2*2;an). Also 4 ottUacion, 5 6 
effucion. [ad. (directly or through Fr. effusion^ 
i4thc. in Littre) L. effusidn-emy 11. of action f. 
elfund-he '. see Efvund,] 

1 . A pouring out, a spilling 1 of liquid) ; f shed- 
ding (of tears). Effusion of blood \ bloodshed, 
slaughter ; also in general sense, the pouring out 
of blood by a wound, etc. (and see i c). 

c: 14. . Tuudate's Vis., Circiomision 8 fbyst in his man. 
bode Sched his bloile by cflTus^'on. c (hsta Rom. x\. 
((*4 f Harl. MS.) In holy wrille KfTucion of bh^odc is not dies 
but irespas in synnyng. 1536 'I'inoai.k Jlehr. ix. 22 With 
out eflusion of bloud is no rcniis.sinii. 1595 .Shaks. John 
V. II. 49 This offusion of such manly drops .. Start U:s 
mine eyes. *603 litM.i.ANO PUtianh's Mornis 1205 I'he 
clfusioii.s and funerall lihaineiits. 1660 Jkv. 'I' AVLoH IVorthy 
{'(wiwuii. i. S-p 76 Hy breaking bread ami t'lffu'don of wine. 
1660 ^KR. T AVi.oH Puf t. ihdit. II. iii. ly For the danger of 
effusion of the huly wine, they in some places chose that 
expedient. J767(jiHK:ii Trent, I. itlv The effn.sion 

of bIoOil..may bring the patient's life into danger. 1B50 
Mkrivalk Row. Emp. (1865) 1 . i. 9 Kvery new conquest 
pMjuircd a fresh effusion from her veins. 1867 Sir J. flr.K- 
sciiKi. Eaw. Lect. Sc. 43 The effusion of lava. 

eoucr. 1603 SiiAKS. Mens, for d/. iii. i. 30 Thine owne 
bi.iU'ids- . the nletMSj effusion of thy proper loincs. 1734 tr. 
Fotlins Anc» Hist, VM. xvii. iv. i.jy Slied u con- 

>1.101 effusiun of wine. 

^ Used for Affusion. 

1687 G. TqwiiUSM.N liapiisM 54 Tn baptize by a bare Eflu- 
sinn, or .sprinkling of water. 1736 Ayliffk Pan'rir. 103 
I’.iptism. .may lie. performed, .by Effusion or Sprinkling. 

l b. Effusion of spirits ^scc ANiMAii SPiuiis) : 
supposed to be the cause of fainting. Obs. 

1651 Sir II. WoiTON in Ellis Orig, Lett. 1. 340 MI. 255 
vote, f.)Ti a sudden effusion of spirits, he sunk tinder the 
tabic. Riiv;i.i.y Pract, Physic 15 A wound of the 

brain, and from thence an ofTusion or troubling of the 
spirits, 

tc. A copious emission of smoke, * effluvia' 
(see Effluvium), (?tc. Also coner. Obs. 

1 1477 Norton A A A. in Ashm. vii, i 1652) 104 M.'ignctia 
is Fior of b'.ffusion. iMa Powfb E.tp. Philos, i. 5S Ifcsidcs 
the Magnetical One of ine Earth, .several KiTusiuns there 
may be from divers other Bodies. 1667 Milton P. /,. vi. 
7(16 From aliout him fierce Klfusion rowld (.)f smoak. 

d. Physics. (Seequot.) 

1850 T. Gkaham Vhew. (ed. a) 1 . 78 Effusion of g,^ses . . 
hy which 1 express their passage into a vacuum by n siiiull 
aperture in a tiiin plate. 

e. Pathol. The escape of any fluid out of its 
iialunil vessel, and its luilgiiient elsewhere ; ‘ the 
sejiaration of fluid from the vessels in a morbitl 
state of the pails' ifiyd, Soc. /.f.r.). 

1733 AwnirTiiNoT Rules 0/ Diet 364 The Etfusiotis.. of 
.my . . Blood upon the Veiiiriclcs of the Brain. 1813 J. 
Tmo-MSon Lect. Inflani. 122 'I'he idfrrl of inflnmm.'ilion 
termed effusion. x8^ Kank Arct. Ex pi. I. xix. 232 The 
immovability of my limbs was due to <lrripsio.'d effusion. 

2 . /ran.f.aD(] /i^^^. f a. Of persons : Dispcision, 
rout. Also poet, of things : C'onfused downfall. 

? a 1400 Chester PL iSh.ik.s. .Sor.) 9a Godes people were 
put to cffu-scioii. 1735 PoFK Odyss. xxii. 99 In mix’d 
•rtfusion roll, 'J'h' untasted viands. 

tb. * nminteous donation ’ (J.). Ohs. 

15x4 Pacf, in Fiddrs IVolscy II. 203 He doithe .seke 
r.uthynEc biitf.TVors, .md proi'urillie the same hi effusion iiff 
laony. 16x4 Bai.i-:k:ii H/sf. IVorldw. v. S 3 Anligonus sped 
s » well by large elfusion of his tre.Tsure. * 1654 Hammono 
Futtdamevtnls 68 The great force th.it the gospel . . h-ad . . 
upon men's vuuls, melting them into that liberal effusion of 
all that they had. 

c. A ‘ pouring* forth of any influence or agency ; 
often of the Holy Ghost. 

ISSP Ckowi-FY Inform. 4* Petit. 324 You shall not h« 
fiirgottcn in the effucion of thys plage. 1658 Baxilk Senung 
Faith d 4. 27 The iVomisc of Infusion and iCffusion [I loill 
pour out my Spityi to you]. X74X tr. Cicero's A’af. Cods t. 
j 8 I'he World, with an universal Effusion of its lRea.son’>] 
.Spirit, is God.^ X879 Fakkar St. Paul 118831 66 The- fulfil- 
meiit of Christ's promise in the eflusion of liis .Spirit. 

3 . fiiT' E pouring forth, unrestrained utterance 
(of words, sounds, etc.) ; frank and eager expres- 
sion (of emotion.s). 

Hammond On Ps. Pref. 4 It w.ts a new hymne of 
Christ’s effiLsion. 1778 Roukrtson L/ist. Amer. I. 11. 108 
The effusion of joy utis general, c x8x3 Jank Austkn Sense 
■V .Sens., An involuntary confidencR^ an irrepressible effusion 
to a soothing friend. 1848 Macaulay Iftst. Eng. 11 . tKj6 
N^tUiarn talked to iKcm iDykveh and Wit.scn] with .. an 
cpiision of heart, which xcldom appo.ared in liis conversa- 
tions with Englishmen# 1870 SwiNnoRNG Ess. 4 Stud. 
11875' The other's fsong] .. warmer in cffu.sion of 
sound. 
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b. abstr. Effusiveness, enthusiastic demeanour. 
[So in Fr.] 

H. S. WiuoN Alp. Ascents ii. 6t Talking chccrilyi 

1 dine with effusion. 

4 . concr. .Applied to a literary composition, to 
a speech (formerly also to any work of art), con- 
sidered as an 'outpouring* of the author’s feelings, 
genius, etc. Now often contemptuous. 

* 77 ? Johnson L. P.,Pope Wks. ly. 71 Queen (Caroline 
haa declared her intention to visit him | Fopel. This may 
have been only a careless effusion. <.1811 Fuskli Lect. 
Art. V. (1848^ 46a The efriiKion.<» of Ganfranco and Pietro da 
Cortona. 1836 ScoTV Wiwdst. i, Here ended this wihl 
eflii’iion. 1839 TutRi.w'Ai.i, Creecc I. 247 The extempo- 
raneous effusions . . of a Phetiiius and a Dcmodociis. sBn 
H. Root-.k.s Orig. Hi hie viii. (1875} 340 Tlmt l>ook..wa.s tlie 
effusion of one master mind. 

Hence BIfa'alonist, a writer of ' effusions’. 

1843 Fraser’s Mag> XX VI. 449 Ajl grc.Tt novclisls . , were 
men of genius ana learning. The popular monthly ellu- 
siuni.sts nowadays arc neither. 

ZSffasive (efi/r-siv), a. [f. 1-. effilS‘ (see Effuse 
a.) -h -IVK as if ad. L. effuslvus^ 

fl. That proceeds from a pouring out. Obs. 

ijaS l\u-K Odyss. xxii. 490 The fli>or Wash’d with ih’ 
effusive wave. xMX E. Darwin /jo/. Card. 1. in. 1781 
AVilh line films. .()! oil effusive lull the waves to sleep. 

2 . (-)f emotions, aflcclions, etc. ; Overflowing. 
irre]ircssible ; in mod. use, demonstratively ex- 
jircssed. 

x66s H. More Enthns. T’rz'., Scholia (1712) 52 The inno- 
crn«:e of his private Life, and his most effusive Charity and 
Hum.anit^'. 1863 Gfo. Ettor Rowo/a in Cortih. .Mag. 
VII. 304 Tito could only be s;ivi;d from alienation by.. a 
recovtM-y of her cftiisive tenderuess. 

3 . That expresses feeling demonstratively. 

1863 Mbs. Oi.ipiiANT .Salem Ch. xxi. 12 A veiy effusive 
hymn . . un utterance of uninitigutcd thanksgiving. 1879 
M'Cakthy Osvh J'imcs I. 358 Peel., was nut effusive; he 
did not pour out his cinotion.s. 

4 . 'Flint has the function of giving outlet to 
emotion, rare. 

xSss Bain .Semes 4- /«/. 111. iv. § 27 (1864) 622 The purely 
efliisive arts, such at. music or tlm dunce. 

Hence Effa'sively in an effusive manner. 
Effa'slveneaa, the quality of being tjflfusive. 

1870 Daily Nt’ros 2a July 3 You came uptin d.imsels. .who 
giggled atid t:dkcd etfusivcly by the w.aysidc. X877 H. 
pA(iK De Quincy 1 . iii. 46 'I'he cnthusia.stic effusiveness of 
these lines. x88o Mk.s. Forklcsikr Roy 4 * Viola L .>0 
Nctta embraced her effusively. 1879 Faiibar .St. Paul 
{ 1883' 529 None of the lender efrusivene.s.s and earnest praise 
which we have lieen hearing. 

JSfflitia*tion. nonce-wd. [f. L. cffutl re to prate 
-b -ATiox,] Twaddle, balderdash. 

x8a3 J. I.ACv fG. Darley) in !.oud. Mag. VIII. 648 The 
plotleKsncs.s, .still-lifc, puling effiitiation. .of modern plny.s. 

t Eflso, V. Obs. rare—K [C.'orruplly ad. Fr. offus- 
qu>er Orfuscatk.] trans. To obfuseate, dim. 

1656 .Sheph. Kal. viii, Wrath cfisceth and lcr..seth [Fr, 
of usque et pert] the eye of reason. 

II Efreet vCfr/t ). Another form of Afuekt. 

Lanf Arab. Nts. I. 8 Come down, and fear not this 
Efrect. i86a Fairiioi.t Up AVA* 133 The Udy .. asserted 
tliut the father was an efrcct or evil Kpirit. 

Eft (eft), -vAi Forms: i efeta, -o, 2-4 ouete, 

2 -7 ovoto, 4 auGto, 4-b ewt(e, (5 eefto, 6 ewft, 
ouit}, 0-8 ouot, (8 eir, 9 dial, eifet, cwot), 7- eft. 
See also Newt. [OE. efeta, of unknown origin. 
'I'ho form Newt {a newt corruptly for an ewt) is 
more frequent in literary use, and in some dialects 
has superseded the tildcr form.] 

A small lizard or lizard-Iikc animal. Now (like 
Newt) chiefly applied to the Greater Water-Newt 
{'Priton crisfatns) and to the Smooth Newt (Lo- 
phhiits punefatus), of the order Salamandridte. 

r iooo ATkric Gloss, in Wr.-\Vulcker 122 Lacerta ucl 
siilio, eSuX-c. <11100 Voc. ibid. 321 efeta. a X3oo 
Moral Ode 273 in Coit. Horn. 177 peor beo naddren and 
sn.'tken, eueten and fnide. CX300 A'. Alls. 6126 Kvetis, 
and snakes, and paddokes brodc. X388 Wyct.if /'m». xxx. 
28 An cucte enfonsith with liondis, and dwcllelb in the 
liou.sis of kingis. 1398 Tkfvisa Barth. Dr /’. R. xn, xxix. 
(Tollein. MS.>, Vcnimoii.se iiestes and auctc.s [1535 lisardcs]. 
<’X4oo Mai'niikv. V. 61 In that Ablicyc ne entirthe 
not no Flye ne T’odcs nc Ewtes. X480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 48 Eeftes that doon none liarnic. 1373 Bossf.w'rll 
Artnorie 11. 52 b, fThc CamelconJ J>cyng like to y' Ewte in 
the hodye, 1580 Lyi.v Euphues tArb.) 315 All things that 
breede in the nuiddc arc not Faicts. 16x3 W. Brownr 
Brit. Past, i. ii. May never euct, nor the toade, Wiihin thy 
banks make their ubcxlc. X679 Plot Staffordsh. (x686) 251 
Animals somewhat like Evets or Newts. 1750 W. Ellis 
Mod. HushandmoH lit. il 79 i E. D. S.) Eff, an eft X763 
Cin.’KrHiLi. Proph. Earn. Poems I, iia In quest of foocC 
Efts -itrove in vain to cr.Twl. x8oo Hurdis P'avorite ViU. 
153 Wriggles the viper and the basking eft. 1875 Parish 
Sussex (iioss., EJfety a newt or eft. 1876 A. B. Buckley 
Short Hist. .S’at..Sc. xxiv. 201 Aqii.Ttic .s;daniander.s, which 
resemble our newts or efts.' 1878 Besant & Kick Celia's 
A rbottr I. xiv. 195 We used to hunt as boys for . . the little 
evvei, the alligator of Great Britain. 

tEft, sh:^ Obs, rare. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
OIC. irfesiy afs/y malice, ■which freq. occurs in con- 
nexion with «/J.] ? Malice. 

f X335 Metr. Horn. 35 jowes havis eft and nithc At me for 
the fcrlikes tliat 1 kitlie. /bid. 235 Eft and nythe and 
fclonny. 

tEft, a. Obs. rare~K In 6 super/, eftest. 


[? A blunder ascribed to Dogberry ; but it is not 
clear what word is alluded to.] ? Ready, con- 
venient. 

XS99 Shakh. Much Ada IV. ii. 38 Yea, marry, that's the 
eftest way. 

t Eft (eft), adv. Obs. or arch. Also 3-5 efte, 
(3 heft, Ortn. eflPt). [OE. f/? •== O.S., OFris. efl, 
ON. epiir, eftir, eft :--OTciit. *afth adv. compar. 
deg., f. stem aft : see Aft. Cf. OK. lingy compar. 
deg. of tang. Long at/z'.] 

1 . A s(‘Cond time, again ; back. 

fSag Vesp. Psalter \x-s\\\. 20 Of ncolniwe corflan eft tiu 
alrcdes mcc. c xooo A^lfhic Gen. viii. 10 Noe . . asetide lit 
eft cnlfran. rxaooORMiN 16638 Hu majj aid tnann ben 
bi»renn efft. rxao5 I.ay. 15081 Nu wa.s Vnrtigcmc arft 
[rx375 heftj king. 4x300 Cursor M. 24403 He cried ans 
and eft. x^ R. Bkunne Chrau. ( iRioi 105 Ontille Inglond 
eft be turned ouer he .se. c 1386 Chaucer A/an /.awes T. 
694 F.ft were his lettrcs stulen cvcrichon. c x4ao /'at/ad. on 
/tush. xii. 267 Again the ^oode fehestnutsj under gravel he 
do, and tried efte and ibrics preve hem so. x^ Putten- 
HAM /-.ng. /Wsie (Arb.) 160 Many a word yfalne shall eft 
arise. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 145 Hee.. vanished 
eft away. 

b. Eft and eft : again and again. Eft ... eft'. 
first . . . then. 

1393 Lancl. PL C. XVI. 145 ^if liyin eft and eft euerent 
liis iiecde. ( 1400 Pallad. on Hush. I. 416 And a-s it dricth, 
efte and efte it dight. 1583 GoLniNC Calviu on Deut. 
cixxviii. 1108 Eft at one side and eft a tuther. 

2 . Indicating sequence or transition in discourse : 
Again, moreover, likewi.se. 

rxooo Ags.Cosp. Matt, xviii. 19 Eft [<'950 l.indisf eft 
sona] it: cow .sec^c. t xx7JJ Lamb. //out. 107 Ne eft he nc 
mel on his wclan . . modegiun. 1340 Ayenb. 133 Yet eft 
is a stape hucriiine is he uulle of perfection of uirtue. 
X433 so tr. i/igden fi865> 1 . 327 Mcny ny3te.s in l>e somcr. . 
J)c .snnnc goh nou:;t doun . . and eft a.s m.any dayes in 
wynter . . the sonne arisek nou^t. _ xS33 Act 25 Hen. V///, 
1:. 13 S 12 It is efte dedared by ibis uicsenteucte, that, etc. 
x6sx Gatarkk Ridley in Fulbvr AlW Rediv. 195 It jjlca-sing 
Gixl eft . . to imjirint in the face . . a living portraiture of 
those endowments. 

3 . Afterw.ards. 

O. E. Chrou. an. 685 (Parker MS.) pone [ac. Mill] mon eft 
on Cent forba;riide. c x 3 oo Trin. Coil. How, 85 Sume men 
ledeii crest iuel liflode, and Lumen eft to god. i 1335 E. E. 
AUit.P.E.yyt He hit schni efte with teiiez ij-iie. X430 
T.ydg. Chron. Troy 1. vii, First w'itli right m.ikc our sclfe 
strong ; And efte our force manly for to shewe, Of knyehtes 
ebuse rak» n out a few'e. 1538 Moke Jleresyes iv. Wks. 
269/2 Dauid fell . . fyrst in aduoutric ^ eft in mun.slaugliter. 
4X559 Cavti.l in Mir. Mag. (1563) B2b, Whom fortune 
brought to boote .'ind efte to bale, 
b. with never y if ever. 

CXX75 Lamb. Ifom, 49 He iialleS in to hclle pine )>er 
neiier eft ne enmeh of bote, c tays Hali Mcid. 11 Beo ha 
catirs fiilliclie forcoruen nc spruieS ha ncaiier eft. i X3X4 
Gxty IVarto. (A.) 2776 hoii h.TUc cuer eft nedc to me. 
1x335 Seven iVryf. (P.) 302 Hy.s hert .schokic tu-breke. Ne 
.sdiold be never eft more spcfcc. 15x3 1 )our.i.AS AEneis 11. 
xii. fxi.l 99 Neiiir syne wiili cnc saw I hir eft. 

4 . Comb, eft sithe i>. (in 2 eft.dhiati) to return ; 
eft-aith, -aithes adv.y another time, once more ; 
also, from lime to time, often (cf. Oftesitheh). 
Also Kftsoon(s. 

c iiyi Lamb. //om. no pet urc saule moteii eft-siSian to 
him. a tyoo Cursor Al. igoj Noe . . sent he dofe eftsith. 
a XS47 Karl .Sukrf.y .dineid it. 588 Which way eft-sithes 
. . Aiidromacbe alone Resorted to the parc:nts of Iter make 
*® 7 S fVhithy Gloss, (K. D. S.), Eftsith, often. 
tEft-, obs. JSc. form of Aft (see Aft 4) ; only 
in oft costlo, oft ship, the after part of a ship, 
the poop ; cf. Afteb a.y and Foueuahtle. 

1513 Douglas Atneis in. viii. afi Fnrlli of his eft .schip a 
hekyn gart he stent, /bid. v. iii. 58 The patroiins in eft 
rastellis, frcschc and gay, Stude. 

Eften, app. spurious f. Eft aJv., after Often. 
1633 CocKERAM 11. A. Fb, Againe, eften. 

Erber, efter-, obs. Sc. var. After, After-. 
t E'fber-Olmr. Ohs, rare. [f. efter, var. of 
After + Char OK. eerr. cyrr a turn.] Return. 
a X300 Cursor At, 21922 He sal find h^^n nan efter-char. 

Biters, early misreading for E.stre.s. 

1533 Rom. Rose iv. 61 in Chaucer's IVks. (ed. Thynnc), It 
was not left 'I'iil I had nil the garden been In the efters 
[ed, fie//:SA'eat 1 . 1448 e.stres] that men might .scene. 17x5 
Kersey, /ifters. Walks, Galleries, Entrie.s, Hedges, xyax- 
x8oo in Bailey. 

t B*fter 800 ll 8 , adv. Obs. Also r efter a6na, 
34 oftir-, -tur-, -aon(e, -sona. [f. OE. if ter, var. 
of wfter, Aptkr -k Soon, with advbl. -j. Cf. Eft- 
soOxVH.] a. Again, b. Soon after, presently. 

fpyj IJndisf. Gasp. Mark x. i Gesomnadon efter sona 
mcni^o to him and eftersona [he] l.-crde hia. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 4241 Vn-lil egipte hai hauc him [Joseph] broght, fmr he 
was eftursons saald. c X400 Destr. Troy 7424 Ector eftir- 
son-s ettlyt on Achilles. 

Bfther, either-, dial. f. After, After-. 
tEft 800 'n, - 8 b 0 n 8 , aclv. Obs. or arch. 
Forms : i eftsdna, 3-5 eft-, efsone, 4-7 eft(e)- 
soone, (6 eft sonne), 3 -6 eft(e)8ons, -nes, -nis, 
(4 efsolns, 5 eftones, aftsounes, 6 efbsens, 7 
eftsonce, 8 eiF6sons^, 4-7 6ffc(e)soon68, (6 
elhioones), 6- eftsoons, 7- eftsoon. In several 
of the forms sometimes written as two words, [f. 
Eft adv. + Soon ; in the later forms with -r after 
the analogy of advbs. from genitive cases.] 
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1. K second time, again. 

r 1000 A£s. (hsA Mark x. t pa comon eft memj;u to him 
and . . he ni l«rde eft sona. c sjeo St, Brandon 331 Gret 
travayl 30U \i to come er eftsone lond i^seo. <^1400 
Maundbv. V. 51 The Sarazines countrcfeten it IBawmeJ be 
sotyltee of Craft . . the Apot^aries counttefeten it eftsoiies. 
<ri440 Pecock 540 It is no nedc forto write the same 
proof of resoun eftsoone here. 1576 Lamkarde Ptramh. 
Kent (1826) 303 It titerefure needeth not now eftsoones to be 
rehearsed. 1637 R. A.shi.ky tr. MatveazVs Dart’d Perse-- 
ented 166 Those other arc seldom deliven^d out of their 
dangers but they returne eftsoones to their misdoings, 
b. C|uasi-a^'. with vbl. sb. 

157* fsee 3l- * 6 n Cotcr., Iteration . . repetition . . eft- 
soones-doiiig. ^ 

2 . Indicating sequence or transition In discourse : 
Again, moreover, likewise. 

950 l.sce Eft mlv. a], eitjs Lamb, Horn. 133 Eft-sone 
godcs word is iciepcfl sed. c laoo Trin. Coil, I lorn. 7 FTt- 
sone ttre helendes on tocninc hia '-5 dielichc and grislichc 
all manne. ^1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Kut. 2417 So wati: Adam in 
erde with one bygyled. .& Samson eft suiiuz. c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 2478 'rheii Klinns, eftcsoncs, he dre>t liym to say. 
1601 H(.>t,i.AN[> Pliny 11 . 217 Vnlesse the parly do eat some 
garlick before, .and eftsoones in the gathering (of the white 
Ktlebore] sup off some wine, .it wil. .offend the head. 

8. Afterwards, soon afterwards. (The notion of 
* soon’, though app. implied in the etymology, is 
not distinctly evidenced in early examples, .'iiid 
down to 17th c. is sometimes absent ; but in mod. 
archaistic use the sense is commonly 'forthwith, 
immediately’.) 

i»97 R. Gt.fiuc. Chron. (1724) 397 Ano)*cr gret mayster he 
sloii, t?: ofsone (w |wydde. x«o R. JIronnk Chron. (i8io> 
81 Hacon . . praied him citsonne To com lille liiglond. 
14. . /i. K, Misc. (18S5) 1'^ l*-ft hit one the fyre to 

hit boylc. 1530-1 Act 22 lien. /V//, c. 12 If he do not 
.’iccomplishe the order . . to be eftsones taken and whipped. 
* 57 * >3 A 7 /«. c. 12 If any Person Kcclesiasticnl sh.'ulnut 

reuoke his errour, or after such reiiocation eftsoones affirms 
such untrue d^trinn . . wich eftsoones affirming shalhc iust 
cause to deprive such person, etc. 1598 Ord, Prayer in 
Liturg. Serit. Q. Kli&. (1847) 680 'Phosc disloyal defections 
in Irehaiid . . turned eft^oons into viedent commotions. 1608 
Shaks. I'er. v. i. 256 J'oward Ephesus 'I'uin our blown 
sails; eftsoon.H I’ll tell thee why. x6xo Hom-ano tr. Cam- 
den's Jirit. I. S58 Hi'iiry the fourth Earle, efts-once honorahlj' 
employed. 1748 'I'homso.n Cast. Indol. 1. xxix, Not one 
eflsouns iu view was to be found, a 2784 Llovd Progr, Kuvy 
Wks. 1774,1. Tj 6 .She wav’d it round; Efisoons there did 
ajipenr Sjiirits and witches, a 1856 boNfiF. Eletted Knight 
vtl. Sir tJluf ([tieslioned the knight eftsoon. 1871 Sunday 
Mag. it 8 ’.I 'hey cflsoons fell down, as nuai very nigh dead. 
4 . From time to time, occasionally, repeatedly. 
13^ ‘I’KEVtSA Barth. DcP. K. xvii. cxliii. (14951 700 Tficy 
Iwylowes] tnowc eftc sonc-s be shred and parjMl without a 
ladder. 1340 Raynald (1614) 1^3 Infirmities, 

which eft-soones happen to Infants in their infancy. 1605 
Camoen Rem. (i636.> Hr M.'iugre, a name crtsoonc.s vsed in 
the worshipfull family of Vavasors, Malgcrius, in old his- 
tories. 2609 i foi l. AND Livy IX. xxxiii. 33K He eftso<:)ns 
\identidem\ ruhear.<;ed and reiterated the law /h'.mj'Iia. 
263a .SniiHWooo, Eftsoone, 2720 Storv's .Surf. (ed. 

Strype 17541 1 . I. vi. 31/2 lioth these do hupiien eftsoons. 

6. Ejlsoons fl.r : as soon as. 

*555 111 Ridley's IVks. ( 1841) 256 Dr. Ridley, .eftsoons as 
he had heard the cardinal named . . imt on his cap. ( 25M 
Latimkk .^erm. «V Rem. 11845)278 Tlie other prisoner . . eft- 
.soons .i-S he was placed, said to the lonls, 

t Eft- white, V. Obs. - ‘ [? f. Kft adv. + ^uhile, 
var. of Qt;iT.] Irans. {absoi.) To repay. 

c 1469 TowHt ley Myst. to 6 A fatt .shep I dar .say A good 
flese dar 1 lay, Eft wbyte when 1 may, Hot this wille 1 borow. 

Eftilcrate (ff»*ikr/n), a. not. [{. M-prep-k- 

L. fuhr-um + -atk.] * Said of buds from below 
which the customary leaf has fallen ' {T'reas. not."). 
Cf. Fulcratk. 

Egad (fga.'‘d), Also 7 igad, 8 egod. [prob. 
rejiresenting earlier A God ! from a interjection : 
but in later times perhaps associated with assevera- 
tions, like ifaitkt or possibly with by God: cf. An An, 
Ada I), Aik>d, Eoci>, etc.] O.sed as a softened oath. 

1673 I EkkiuI Trans^, Reh. 4 Which is very civil 1 gad. 
2752 .Smoij.iutt /V r. Pic. (1779) III. Ixxxv. 323 An excbiin- 
atiori of ‘ Tluinbuggcd egad !’ 2792 ‘G. Gamhaoo* Ann. 
Iltn-sent. xviii. (18091 *4*' Kgod, oil we set, and never stopt 
till I got to the bottom. 28x3 Byhom Island n. xxi, Egau ! 
she seem’d a wicked-looking craft. 2868-9 Mi.ss flNADuoN 
Charlvtte's Inher. iv. ii. 93 Yes, egad, and such a fortune 
as few girls drop into now-a-d.'iy.s. 

t Sga*gromle. Obs. [a. Fr. igagropik f. Gr. 
at7a7po-s wild goal + viKos felted hair.] See quot. 

2822 W. Wai.ton Pertwian Sheep <yj The egagropiles, or 
hairballs, taken from the in.side of horned cattle. Ibid. 99 
In the Llama they fconcretion-s] rather become egagropiles. 

Obs. [ME. a. F. Sgaliti: see 

Eo.mj. a. and -ity.] Equality (in 14th c. with 
sense ' equanimity ’). 

(Re-formed jls a nonce-wd. by Tennyson, to convey the 
inoderri associations connected with the Fr. word.) 

c 2374 CiiAuctM Baeth, 11. iv. 42 A 1 fortune is blisful to a 
man by J>c .agrcjiblete or by \tp cgalite of hyni Jmt suffrehit. 
c 1386 — Pers. T.9 Bj$ She is .as thi.se martirs in cgalitce. 
x6a8 CoKtt Oh Liti. lyoa, A rent may be granted for 
cgality of partition. 2864 'ricwNYSON Aylmer's F. 265 'J’hat 
cursed France with her egalitics ! 

So Bgallta*rlan a. nmee-uni. [after F. igalG 
taire : sec -ary and -an.], that asserts the equ.ility 
of mankind. 

x8^ O. Murray Under Lens II. 103 Will not hear of the 
egalitarian doctrine. 

VoL. III. 


a- Obs. Also 5 >6 egalle, 6 eguall, 
6 egu; [a. OF. egal {es^i, igal^ niod.F. fgal) 

L. tegudlem Equal.] « Equal. Also quasi-rA 
<rx374 Chaucer Treyins m. 88 To have right a.s you list 
comfort. Under your yerde egall to mine offence. ^2430 
Crt. of Love 2042 Thy birth and hers they be nothing 
egall. 2553 * 1 ’. WiiAoM Rketoriqm 209 Eguall members 
[of a .sentence] arc such, when, etc. 1535 Instit. Gentleman 
D, Makyng those their egalles whyche ought to be tbeir 
inferiors. 2388 SuAKS. Tit. A. IV. iv. 4 An Eiiipcruur. .Con- 
fronted thus, and for the extent Of egall \Ff. 2. 3. 4 equal] 
iu.stice, v.s'd in such contempt? Wkst Symbol it. 

Chamerie 9 28 Ministers of Justice, .frame their judgments 
.after the square and rule of good and egall. 2396 Siiaka. 
Merck. F. III. iv. 12 Companions Whose soules d<»e l)eare an 
egal equal] yoke of loue. 

Ilciice t £*0*8117 adv.t equally, evenly; with 
even judgement or temper; £'gttln«BB, equality. 

< *374 Chaucer Booth. 11. iv. 43 Wik hem |>at every for- 
tune rcceyuen .agreubleiy or cgaly. ^2450 Crt. 0/ Lot>e 
365 ]^.ally todiscerne Hetwene the lady and thine ability. 
23^ Tindai.k 2 Cor. viii. 14 1 ‘hat ther lie cgalne.s now at 
this tyme, that youre aliouiidaunce sucker their I.acke. 2362 
NoiaoN Gorboduc (1590) 1. ii. And such an eg.alnes hath 
nature made Bclweene the brethren of one fat hers scede. 
irmSiiaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 213 Your tendernes. .to your 
Kindred And cgally iiidccdc to all Estates. i6at Hoi.ton 
Stat. Irel, 157(28 Hen. VJII.)Thc other part thereof egally 
to he de\'ided amongst them. 

tB’gall, V. Obs. rare. [f. prcc.; cf. Fr. 4'^'^/t7'.] 
tram. To equal, be equal to. 

2592 T.orx;K Catharos Eivh, I'he surplus.age should not 
cg.an the principal. 

t SgaT, V. Obs. rare. [ad. F. i^gan r to mis- 
lead, and red. to stray.] tram. 'To (Uit aside, 
dispense wdtn ; inlr. To stray, waiiflcr. Hence 
£ 0 a*rrln 0 7.*/'/. sb. 

1544 .V/. Papers Hen. VI I L L 765 llern, to know I he 
Kinges Majestes ple.asur . . for cg.arring of certeyn futenu'ii. 
*S )*4 SouTKEKNK Pandora 3 Hut if I will thus like I*iiular, 
In many disi:uiirsc.s Kgat. 

t Egede, n. Obs. [Of unknown etymology, but 
app. related to a'lfftv/i?, (? folly), which occurs 
in the Ormiihim.] Foolish. 

a After. R. 282 Hwu cgtdc king is hurcl. f 1230 
I/ali Meid. 39 p.ah hit be egede s.ahe ; hit ah meiden to 
eggibe swiSre |>er franiwiud. 

t£ge*lidatef V. Ohs. rare -K [f. late L. 
egelu^G ppl, stem of Pge/iddre to thaw, f. e out 4 
geltd-us frozen.] trans. To rentier fluid ;what is 
congealed). 

2609 J. T»avifs Holy Roodc vo 'Hien should my f cares 
c^Hdatc his gore. 

E'gance. [as if ad. l^. Hgentia^ f. egcfti’ 

ally pr. pple. of egere to be in need.] Need, the 
existence of needs. 

2865 L Ghote Moral Ideas ii. (1876) 31 Egence is the 
life <jf the universe. 

t E'gency. Obs. [f. as prcc. : see -kncy.] 
Neediness, poverty. 

x6oo T<»uRNK.t'R Trans/. Met. xviii, .So plac’d, hir ground 
might feed hir cgcncie. 

tEge*n6|f*- Obs. rare [ad. L. egaiusy f. 
cgcrc \ see prec.] Needy, poor, 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 210 'I’he 
p«?rverse will of man . . must needs it .sclfc .alwaycs be 
liungry and huicke, egene and leanc. 

t B’gopy. Obs. rare [ad. (? through mod.I..) 
(ir. alyuirioY.] A kind of vulture. 

2652 j. F(reake] Agrippas Occ. PhJIos. 43 Egepis and 
F..adc.s. 

[E*ger, app. a misreading of Kdgkr in R. 
Holme : see Edoer j. 

2706 Phu-i.ji’S, ICgvrs, (country- word], the Spring or first 
blown tu 1 ii>s. 1713 in Kfrskv. 2722 -2800 in Hailey. 
1864 in Wlustek; and in mod. Diets.] 

Eger, obs. form of Eager </., Ea«rk. 
Egerminate (/< 1 i>;o'Jmim’it), V. [ad. L. tger- 
mindt- ppl. stem of egermindrcy f. e out ^-gerruin- 
dre to sprout.] intr. t)f a plant: To shoot forth. 

2623 CocKKiLAM, Kgerminatey to spring or bud out. 2722- 
2800 HI Hailey. 2846 in Worc.k.'itrr ; and in mud. Diets. 
Hence fige.'rmina'tioii. 2736 in Hau.kv. 
t E’gernei a. Obs. [of obscure etymology ; cf. 
ON. ^arfi]. Greedy. 

1*2200 Trin. Coll, Horn, yj Dis oref is swific egernc. and 
IbchciS his leswe hwilc uppen trewes and hwil uppen cliucs 
iuid hwile in k« dales. 

Egest (fd.;5e'St), v. [f. L. egest- pj)!. stem of 
egerprey f. e owt-yger^re carry.] trans. 'I’o pass 
off, exj^el ; esp, from within the body, c.g. by 
evacuation of the bowels, perspiration, etc. 

1607 Tovskli. Four/. Beasts 05 When one. is iroiihlcd with 
a desire of going often to the stool, and can ogi:.st nothing. 
2626 Hacon Syma § The Bfare, the Hedge-fu^g . . all 
wax Fat when they Sfeepe, and egest not. 1632 Hrath- 
WAtT Whimsies ’Jo Rdr. 11 III dresr meat .. to be cgcsicd 
long before it come to hcc digested. 26 m T. A da vs Lxp. 
a Peter ii. 13 What (isj rich apparel, which man f.akcs up 
in pride, but that the worm hath egested in .scorn? 2685 
M ANTON Christ's Tramp g. iii. Wks. 1870 I. 362 The grave 
was like a w’omnti ready to lie delivered ; it suffered throes 
till this blessed burden wa.s egested. 2884 Ilealth Fxhih. 
Catal. 5 Alcohol, .undergoes no . change when taken into 
the stomach, but is egested from the lungs and skin. 

II Egesta iftljjc'std), sb. pi. [L. igesta, iicut. pi. 
of egesttiSy pa. pple. of egerilrei .see jirec,] Waste 
matters passed off from the body ; excreta. 


1787 E. Ford in Med. Comtnnn, Tl. 198 An exact atten- 
tion to the ingesia and egesta would be conducive to re- 
coveiy. 28 m J. Rgnnir Alph. Angling 36 It feeds . . If wc 
may judge tr<>m its egesta, upon, .riime or moistened clay. 
xB6ia Sir H. Holl.and Fss. Mod. Chem. 448. 

Sgestion (f(f:;e*8tjdn). [ad. L. eg€sti(fH~em, 
noun of action f, egert^re : see ])rec.] 
tl. gen. 'J’he action of discharging or emptying 
out. In quot. concr. Obs, 

CX4J0 Pnftad. OH Hush. xi. 449 Now thai conditc her 
must cgrsiion [ \j.p}imo amne mmti spumantis egestd\ That 
wol with gip-se her wynes mcdicync. 

2. riiys. 'I'lie passing off of excreta from within 
the body ; opposed to ingestion. 

1670 Ray Proverbs 117081 8 Why the naming of some Kx- 
cruiiivntxufthe hoily, or ihc oge.stiun of them is condemned. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. i. i. 33 These natural or 
invuluiuary exertions of I.>ieesiioii, Egcsiion, Circulation. 
2847-9 Food Cycl. Anut. IV. 459/1 The fum tions of eges- 
lion arc mure necessary to die iiuiintain.ancc of life than 
those of ingestion. 2878 Hki.l tr. Ctgenbauer's Comp. 
Anal. 84 I 'he form of which is very varied, and which 
at tifties cont:iin.s the orifice of ege.slion also. 

t b. Spec. Evacuation of the bowels. Obs. 

2347 Hoohdu Brex>. Health xy. 12 'Ihey do defyle them 
■selfe 01 her by uryn, or l«y cKCKiiun, or both at once. 1378 
Hanistkk Hist. Mojt \. 164 The Muscles. ..arc viito egeslion 
scriiicealilc. 2608 Tofski.l .Serpents 756 He which is Hlung 
by a scorpion . . is . . affci tccl with . . a ('oniinuul desire to 
egestiun. 2722 Last Distent p. Tom Whigg 1. 5 Sliced, 
li . . 'J'erni in Hawking to .signifie Egestion. 

tc. Occa.sionally used for ‘vomiting’. Obs. 

2633 T. Aoam.s Pycp. e Pclcr [. 90 'I'lic true hisUuy of 

i onan, his swallowing .and egestion hy the wliah*. 2633 Hr 
Iall Hard Texts 383 Hy lukc-wariiiv water, .the stoniack 
Is made apt to egestion. 

d. concr. Excrement, f vomit. 

2607 Toi'SELL Four/. Beasts 48a The excrements of his 
[the ox’s] belly and egestion or dung, for the amending and 
enriching of plowed land-s. 2609 Hr. Haklow Answ. Aame- 
less Cath. jou I'hc vns.auorie cge.stion of a filthy strung 
stom.ake. 26x0 Hakkohgii Afeth. Physiek i. xvi. 11639) 25 
For the most part iheir egestions be liquid. r-fo'iinFs 

.SV-r; Less. Wks. 1845 VII.' 324 To take wing .. like beetles 
from iny cgeslioiis. 2672 Salmon Syn. Ated. 11. xlvi, 309 
The F.geslioii, soft, equal, yellow, is well digested. 

t 3 . I'he expulsion of a product of digc.stion, 
secretion, etc., from the organ producing it. Also 
ernrr. Obs. 

x<^3 Diohy A 1 »/, Bodies xxxv, (1658) The arteries 
which lie fittest to rorc.ivir ihese sudden CKCKlions of blood. 
2696 Pim.i.irs, P.gestiony the Expulsion of Meal, digested 
through the Pylorim or uatt* of the Sloiii.aeh, to the rtsl of 
the Intestines. 2725 in Ki'K.skv. x7ai'>8oo in Hailky. 

Sgestiye (/’•l.^c-sliv*, a. [f. I.. egcsl- (see 
EflEitT 71 .) -k -IVK,] I'crtaining U), or connected 
with, the jirocess of egestion. 

1677 Hale Prim. OHg. Man. iii. vi. 276 'I'hey have the 
digc.siivc, egestive, and other jcirls of the N utrilive Faculty. 
2833 6Toi)i> Cycl. Anat. 1 . 6(//r |.ess activity is indicated 
in the egestive than in the ingistivc system. 2877 Huxi.ky 
Anat, Inv. An. i. 50 In the iWifcra, the terniinal aperture 
of the gastnea bceoincs the egestive optMiing of I he adult. 

t E^e^stuo’Se, a Obs. ‘ ® [ad. late L. egestu- 
dsHSy irreg. f. egesias poverty.] ~ Euehtuouh. 

*775 A)’H, ligestvose. pour, ncc.dy. 

t Egerstuo’sity. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. '^'eges- 
IndsildDemy f. as picc.] Meagreness, poverty. 

2636 Hlount Clossogr. 2709 Brtt. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 
(Nothing the ligestiiosity of j'our Mailer with pompous 
Epithets. 

')' Ege'StnOUSv <*• Obs.-*' [see Egk.stuo.sk.] 
Very poor .and lurctly. 

1656 Hlount Clossogr. 1782 2800 in Hau f.y. 1773 in A»oi. 
Egg (eg\ sb. Forms: a. i fli-s, {ve'ig), 3 aix, 
,15 oy(e, 4-6 iiy(e, 5 jey ; pi. i &x; e)ril, .4 
oyori 3 5 ay-i ®i*i eyromo, 5 oyron, -oiin. 
/3. 4-7 eg, egge, (5 eeg, ege, heggo), 6 egg, 
[Com. Teut. : OE. pi. wptu (whence the a. 
forms) OS. ei (MOu., Du. ct), OllG. /*/, pi. 
eigir (Mlltr. eiy mod.G. ei. j)l. eif.'r)^ ON. egg, 
(ioth. *addjis (C’rim.-Goth. i6th c. adn) OTeul. 
^ajjoz- neut. The B- forms arc from the ON. egg. 

'i'hc connc.vion of iJie Teut. word witli its WAryan 
s>nonyins, Gr. ioi', I.. Ovum, O.Sl.yiriy^, Ir. is probable, 
but luLs not yet been denmnstraied.) 

1. '(’he (mote or less) spin roidal body produced 
by the female of birds and other animal species, 
and containing the germ of a new individual, 
enclostrd within a shell or ftnn incmbrane. Addle, 
Wind egg: see those words. 

<21000 Borth. Metr. xx. i&f On a^e hi 5 ^ioleca on mid- 
dan. c 2000 .S'<r.i-. Leechd. 1 1 . 156 Wik fniri ha:r nc weave 
mmettan .x^^ru xenim. a laag Anir. R. C6 Kiimed |>e cuue 
. . & reucS hire hire eiren. c tooo A', Alis. 568 A fuukon . . 
An ay he laide . . Th.at ft-ol the kyng Fhefip nyeh. 1377 
T.anol. I\ PL H. XL 343 Many other briddcR Hudden 
her egges . . Ju innreyx. 238a Wvci.iK Isa. lix. 5 The eiren 
of edderes ihoi lo-breeken, r;44o Gesta Rom. xxviii. 206 
(Hail. MS.) Aiiolicre hirde . . laburithc . . to infecte hir nest 
nr hir cyren. 2486 Bh. Si. Albans Aija, To speke of 
hawkis fro an eeg to thei be habitll to he takene. 1335 
CnvvRnAi.E /off xxxix. 13 The Kstrich. .when hehathlayed 
his egi^es vpon the grmindc, he bredeth them iu the dust. 
160X SiiAKS. Jul. C. 11. i. 32 Thiiikc him as a Ser- 
penis egge. 2657 S- Pwrciias Pol. Flying-Ins. 48 Im- 
properly that IS ail egg out of the whole whereof a living 
creature is bred, a,s the eggs of Spiders, Ants, Flics. 1747 
Gouli) Eng. Ants 3a A Queen . . in a Box . . will in a tew 
Days deposit some £gg.s, unk>.ss she had laid before you 
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took her. 1774 Goldsm. iVn/. Hiti. (1776) 11 . 339 The 
riimierou:* hrutid of Iturtles'l eggs are.. buried in the warm 
.s.*uic2s of the Khorc. 1851 Oaxi'Rntek A/oa. PAjfs. 95 The 
of the Slu^, when dried up bv the sun or by artificial 
heat . . are found not to have lost their fertility. 

b. Spec, Au egg of a domestic fowl as an article 
of food. 

805-31 Chart. Onwulf in Sweet O, E. Texts 444 ^if hit 
domic fcstendic^ sic, scllc mon unc7;c cacsu and fisccs and 
butian and M^j^era. r 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1 1 . T03 Smire mid 
lescs ^culcan. c iooo Ags. Gosp. Luke .xi. la xif he bit 
fk Z160 Hatton ai^] su^st hu need he him scurptonein. 
i«97 R. Glovc. C/iroH. tRoHs) 8334 Vur aucy tueie ssiltin* 

E es wel v.'iwc ho hii ho^tc. rtjoo E. Alis. 4719 Men to 
com threuwe drit and dongu, With foule ayreu. c'1400 
Mavinol^v. V. 49 Thidre bryngen Wommen . . here Eyrcn of 
Hennes, of (vces & of Dukes. (' 1400 Eowtand O. aaa 
The lawcs of Cristyantc ne are nugliie worihe anc aye. 
e 1430 Cnliad. on Hush. 1 . 582 Wol thou . . eyron grete thai 
legacy X490 Caxton Emydos l*rol., Wh.'it sholdc a man 
in thysc duyes now wryte, egfies or cyren, ccrtaynly it is 
liarde to pluysc every in.'in. 1530 Proper Dyaloge <1663) ^ 
So is it Tiut worihe a rotten aye. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV\ 
II. i. 64 They arc vp already, and c.-illfor Kgges and Butter. 
x 6 i 4 W. B. Philosophers Banquet ied. 21 5a Goose egges 
arc joiilhing. 1670 G. M. //is f. Cardinals 11. 11. 148 Con* 
.strain'd to . . keep Lent with Bisket and hard Kggs only. 
173a Akhutmnot Pules ef Diet 255 Eeg.s are perhaps the. . 
mast nonri.shing .. of all animal Food. tSjSO Mrs. .Stowk 
Uncle Tom’s 6*. xv. 137 (live them to this fellow ; he’ll jiut 
them down as if they were eggs, now. 1870 Fakiovu St, 
Paul (1^83) 46 WiLs it. .worth, .discussion, .wnethcr an egg 
laid on a festival might or might not lie eaten ? 

2. fig. That which contain.s the germ of any- 
thing ; generally in a bad sense. Also in phrase, 
7'o crush in t/ie 

1645 To-Muks AntkropoL 8 'Diis was the egge out of which 
their contenlions were h.'xtrhcd. 1649 G. Danif.i. Trinarch. 
Hen. /F", cccxiviii, Soe Power of Warre From the first 
£gge of Libcrtic, out-Crccpcs A falall Serpent. X689 Apol. 
E'ail. ICalkers Air. yx 'J'hc Rebellion, .had not been either 
prevented or crush'd in the Egg. 

b. Applied contfmptiuuisly to a young person. 
SiiAKs. A/ach. iv. ii. 83 What you Lgget Yong fry 
of Treachery. 1835 K. Km iott Tturassdes iv. iv. Wks. 
Iff. 27a Who would suspect a boy? Who hir’d thee? Kgg ! 

3. Aj)plied lo anything that resemldes an egg 
in shape or appearance. So f 7o turn up the 
iggs (i,#\ the whiles) of ones eyes, 

1589 PuiTKNHAM Ene. Poesie u\rb.) J05 The egge or 
figure ouall. x 63 S a. .SiAi i owi) Ecm, Glory 89 The 

eggs of their cies are at their liiuhcst elev.ation. a 1637 
Ii. Jo.N.soN iR.j A puricui pottcht, That used to turn up the 
eggs of liU eves, a X69X Boylk ij.) There w:is taken a 
great glass-bubble with a long nccic, such a.s ulieinists are 
wont lo call a philosophical egg. 

4. Phrases : A bad egg (colloq.) : a jicrson or a 
.scheme that di.s..tppoints expectation, f Egg and 
bird: in youth and maturity, from beginning to 
end, first and last. 7o break the egg in anybody's 
pocket : to spoil his plan, f To lake eggs for 
money \ to be [mt off with something worthless. 
To have eggs on the spit : to have business in hand. 
7'o tread upon eggs \ to walk warily, as on deli- 
cate ground ; f ^ To be) ivilh egg : ready to 

lay ; also fig. f 'To come in with five eggs ; to 
break in lussily with an idle story ; more fully, 
Ewe eggs a penny, and four of them addle, 
xi^a Enistn, Ap.^ph, > 2^2 Pcrsoncs comyng in with 

their fiue egges, how ihat SSylla had geuen uucr his oifice 
of Dictatuic. X551 Koui.nson ir. More's Vtop. <Arb.) 56 
An other conimeth in with his fine egges. X598 B. 
JoNSON l-.v. Man in llvm. 111. iii, 1 have eggs on the .spit ; 

I cannot go yet, sir. x6xx Siiak.s.^ H'int. T. 1. ii. ifu Mine 
honest Friend Will you lake F.gge.s for Money? xfiyp 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. i. ijw Contented to lake Jigg.s 
(a.H it were) for I heir money, xyxx Cind. Sachi ^u-rell A liij, 

I have been such a proHig.xtc Liver, Kgg, and Bird. 1733 
P. Drakk Gretto ditli'Pa^c), Ajiollo's. .(irolio makes tlifin 
[Witts] all with egg. a 1734 North Exam. 324 This very 
circumstance . . broke the egg . . in the Pockets of the 
Whigs, a 1734 — Ld Guilford (tScjS) I. 245 (D.i This gave 
him occasion . . to find if .'uiy slip had been made (fur he 
all along trod upon eggs'. 1747 (ioi.i,D Eng, Ants 57 
Very like that of a Female Bee, Wa.sp, or Queen Ant, 
when not with Kgg. 1884 Athemenm 559/i ‘A bad egg', 

. . a fellow who had not proved to be .ns good a.s his pro- 
mise. 1884 Biack Jud.Skaks.Tim. 'wxHarpers Mag. May 
954/2, 1 have other eggs on the spit. 

b. In many prover[>ial phrases of obvion.s mean- 
ing ; also, As sure as eggs is eggs ; hence, As safe 
as eggs y^in same sense). Tca^ your grandmother 
to sue/: eggs ; said to lbo.se who presume to offer 
advice to others who are more experienced. To 
have all your eggs in one basket : to risk all one’s 
[iroperty on a .single venture. 

X59S Shaks. Kom. iV Jul. 111. i, 26 Thy head Is as full of 
miarrcU, as an egge is full of meat. x6a6 Brv.skktt Citi. 
Life 5 Critiques that spend their iwcs to find a h.'ure vpon 
an egge. x6ao KiibcroN tjuix. 111 . vii, The Hen lays 
as well upon one F.gg as many. ax6xo Bauinoion H’hs. 
116221 I'o he wonne with the egg and lost with the 
shell, is a great huonstancie. x6xx Shak.s. IVint. T. 1. 
ii. J30 We arc yHmo&t us like as £gg«.s. 1638 Chii.mnuw. 
Btlig, Prot, I. ii. i 160. 1 17 They arc .xs like your own, as 
an egge to an egge. a 163a (k. llKKBtKT 7 acnla Prud, 
1.1640) He thiU steals an egg, will .cical an ox. 1699 
If. K. Diet. Cant. Credit, As sure as Eggs he Eggs. X707 
1 . Stf.vfns tr. Qucx’edds Com, IChs. 11709) 348 Y^ou would 
me teach my (^i^itulame. to suck Eggs. 1777 Siicriuan 
T rip. Pcarh. iii. iv. As full of graid-nature as au «gg 's full 
of meat. 1857 Ilut.Hics Tom Brown 11. vi, I shall come 
out bottom of the form as sure as eggs is eggs, j^x M. 1 


CoUMNS Alrq, ^ Merck. HI. iv. 1x4 We’ve got the Derby 
and I.eger this next year as safe as eggs. 

II. Comb, 

5. In Plant-names : Eggs and Bacon^ Eggs and 
Butter, Eggs and Collops\ popular names for 
several plants, esp. Linaria vulgaris, the Field 
hsnap-dragon or Toad-ffax. 

iBfS Britten & H0X.1. PlanGn,, Eggs and Bacon, From 
the two shades of yellow in the Aower. x Linaria vul- 
garis, Mill.; a Lotus comicutatus. £gM and Butter, 
Linaria vulgaris. Mill. Kggs and CuTlops, Linaria 
vulgaris, Mill. ; at Kanuuculus acris, I.. 

0. General comb.: a. attributive, as egg- ball, 
-basket, -atp, -pie, -sauce, -spoon, -stall, -state, dcnigs, 
-yelk or -yolk. 

1869 Beetons Ilouseh. Management 20X ‘‘'Egg- balls for 
Suu()s and Made Dishes. X870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
iv>8 'Che font . . is of an *egg-cup form. X869 Bretons 
Househ. Managentent 858 Silver or plated *egg-dis}nis arc 
now very much used, a xspa Gkkknk Er. Bacon (1B61J 174 
When “egg-piesgrow on apple-trees, then will thy grey marc 
prove a hag-piper. X634 }.' Taylor (Watcr-P.) Gt. Eater 
Kent 13 It is welcome, whether it bee sawsedge or custard 
or cggc-pyc. ,rx685 hi JM, Buckhm's li-’hs. (1705) 11 . 48 
She. .ue.'itly dish’d it up with "Egg-sauce. x8a8 Macaulay 
Hallam, Ess. (18651 1 . 80/2 judgment.s only to be averted 
tty salt-fish and egg-sauce. 1894-9 Landor /mag. Conv. 
(18461 1.273 Those ''^ho kepi*egg-.sttdU and fish-stall.s cutNed 
him and removed them. 1747 Govtn Eng. Ants 38 The 
Continuance of Ants in the *Egg Slate is somewhat pru- 
cariuu.s. x868 Q. Ktv. 354 These ‘ colifichct.s ’ arc made 
principally of the •egg-yelk. 

b. objective, as egg-eating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj.; 
-hunter, -laying vbl. sb. and pj)!. adj., -monger, 
also, egg-beater, -boiler, -detector, -poacher, -tester, 
-timer, appliances and im[)lcmcuts used for or in 
bealinj;, boiling', etc., 

1884 Health Exkib. Catal, 110/2 J*utenl •Egg Beaters. 
1836 'r. Hook G, Gurney I. iii. 85 *F.gg-eatiiig and 
prawn-picking are not delicate perfuriiiances. xMa \. 
Hki'IIUUn ill y’m.-. Berne. Alai. Club IX. No. 3. 505 The 
<J8;K**‘«niiig birds kept the wood pigeon within very inoilc- 
rate tx>unds. 1856 Kani-: Ant. E^pi. II. xxvi. 265 Our 
“egg-hunters found it difficult to keep thcii feet. I7 <t 
Smollktt Per. Pic. (17791 H. Ixi. iS6 l.ikc a goose in the 
agonies of •egg-laying. 1676 Shauwkll Virtuoso 111, All 
oviparous or egg-laying creatures. 1884 Health E.xhib. 
CiPtal. 1 10/2 "Egg Poachei-s. /bid. 25/1 Microscopes, 
•Egg Testers, Lamp.s, etc. Ibid. 112/2 An assurlmeiit of 
* ligg • •, I'imers, etc. 

c. similative, as egg-bald, -like, -oblong, -shajed, 
adj.s. ; egg fashion adv. 

1877 'I’rnnvson Harold i, But If thou [the niotik l blurt 
thy cufvse among our folk . . 1 may give that ‘cgu-bald head 
The tap that .silences. 170* Lond. Goa. No. 3019/11 'I'hree 
Dmmoncl.s . . two of them pretty large cut *Eg|^-rashion. 
1599 'J*. Mlourei) Silkwormes i8 "Egg-like [marginal gloss 
or tnhil\. 1835 -6 'i’oDO \ yet. Andt. 1 . 74 -‘/a i he hones 
of the cranium . . concur in the production of an cgg-ltku 
c.ivity. 1857 Wooi> Com, Objects Sea Shore 50 Some of 
them have anything but an egg-like aspect. 1859 Gi-o. 
Eliot A. Bede 16 A small oval face, .with an egg-like line 
of cheek and chin. _ 1776 WniiKkiNt; Hot. Amingem. 
(1796) I. 155 .Seed single, •egg-oblong. 1766 Baker in 
Phil. Trans. LVI. 186 'I'he seeds "egj^-.shajicd, one or two 
strongly adhering to the <’aly.v. 1845 S uH’-quELtK J/andbk. 
Brit. India < 18541 370 Ceylon is egg sh.aprd. 

7. Special cumb. : egg and anchor, egg and 
dart, egg and tongue (mouldings), varieties of 
the Kciiimjs, produced by the alternation of ver- 
tical with eg[;-shaped ornaments ; see Echinus 3 
and quols. there {^iven ; egg apple, the fruit of 
the E[;|r-[jlant {Solanum Mclongena) ; egg-bag, 
(rt.) the ovary ; - egg-case ; egg-berry (,see 

quot.) ; egg-bird, a .spccic.s of tern {Ilydroehc- 
lidon fuliginosuni) cominoii in the West Indies, 
where its eggs arc collected for use as food ; egg- 
binding, the condition or disease of a fowl that is 
egg- bound ; egg-born a., produced from an egg ; 
egg-bound ppl. a., said of fowls suffering from 
weakness or disease, so that they are unable to expel 
their eggs ; egg-breaker [sec quot.) ; egg-case 
(see quot.) ; egg-cell, the cell or germ from which 
an egg or a living animal is .subsequently developed ; 
egg-cheoso (see quot.) ; egg-chinned ppl. a., 

? double-chinntxl, or having an egg- shaped chin; 
egg-cluster ; egg- coal, coal broken into 

[jieccs the size of an egg ; egg-covering, the ex- 
ternal mcmijrane of an insect’s egg; egg-danoe, 
a dance blindfold among eggs; fig. an intricate 
and difficult task ; egg-flip « Egg -n 00 ; egg-form, 
an ellipse; t egg- fraise, a pancake; foKK-fiTj 
/oosperms, semen of the male; cf. Fkt; egg- 
full a., as full as an egg is of meat ; egg-glass, 
(a.) a glass for holding an egg ; (//.) a sand-glass 
ill which tlie running of the sand indicates the 
time during which an egg should be boiled ; egg- 
hole (sec quot.); 'a hot drink made of 

beer, eggs, sugar, and nutmeg* (Berks. Gloss. 
E. 1). S.) ; egg-life (see <}uot.) ; egg(B)-man, a 
collector o‘f (wild fowls*) eggs; fogg-nest-ifjUjf- 
ease\ t egg-pea, an old variety of garden pea; 
egg-peg, the sloe; ogg-plum, an egg-shaped 
plum, generally of a light yellow colour; egg- 
pop ( C/.S . ), y ; egg-posset ^ egg-flip ; egg-pouch, 


egg-ease; egg-8atarday, the Saturday 
before Shrove Tuesday (Nares); egg-slice, a 
kitchen utensil for removing omelets or fried eg^ 
from the pan ; egg-spoon, (a.) a spoon used in 
eating eggs ; (b,) (see quot.) ; tegg-ataroh a,, ?; 
egg-stone Oolite; egg-sucker (see quot.); egg- 
Sunday, the Sunday before Shrove-Tuesday ; egg- 
trot egg wife's trot; egg-urchin, the popular 
name of one or more species of Eouinub; egg- 
whisk, an utensil for beating eggs to a firoth; 
t egg-wife, a woman who oners eggs for sale; 
hence ogg-wif6*s trot, the pace at which on egg- 
wife would ride to market. 

1751 CHAMiiKRN Cyet. S.V., The profile or contour of the 
echinus, i.*, enrichcil with *eggs and anchors, altcruately 
placed. x87X Miss Bkaddon Limels xxxii. 257 A house 
glorified witnin by *cgg-uiid-dart mouldings. 1774 Goi.osm. 
Aut. Hist. VI. 253 From this ovary, or •eggbag, as it 
i$ vulgarly called, ihe fish’s eggs drop one by one into 
the womb. iSaa Kdin. Rev. XXXVll. 127 'Hius also 
spidcr-s carry out about their nc.st or egg-bag. 1878 Bkit- 
iKN it Hull. Plant-n., "Egg-berry, Prunus Padus L. Cf. 
hlurkbeiry. 1697 Dampikk Voy. (1729) I. 54 Small grey 
Fowls no bigger than a Black-bird, yet lay Eggs bigger 
than a Magny’-s; and they are therefore by Brivatcers 
I called "Egg-buds, x 77a 84 Cook V'oy. (1790) IV. 1362 
ITpuii ibc shoie were . . some egg bird.s. x88a Bastaar 15 
Feb. 175 My queries as lo *egg-binding . . my lien bud- 
gerigar died "egg-bound, a 1631 Drayton Elegies, Lady 
Asion's Departure, Lrda’.s broixl, Jove’s •egg -Dorn issue 
smile upon the Hood ! 177a I'’oh.stkk in Phil. Trans. 

LX 1 1 . 422 A sort of Gull, called * Egg-breakers, by the 
natives. X847 Cari-kntkk /toot. 755 'I'he females [.Spiders] 
lay their eggs in the.se tubes; inclosing them in a silken 
cocoon, or "egg I'asc, which they carry about wiiii them 
when they go to liunt. x88o LANKksniK Degen. 20 A 
struct ut'clc.ss particle, .thrown off from its p.TieiU . . known 
as the *egg-ccll. X879 tr. HacekeTs livid. Alan 1 . vi. 121 
'rhe hiinuin egg-cell is. .not es.seiilially different from those 
of Ollier Mamnmls. 1784-18x5 A. Young Ann. Agric. 
XXXVlll. 504 lE. D. S.i Fanners, .make "egg cheeses., 
by pulling live- yolk.s of eggs to every pound of curd. 1695 
B. JoNsoN .Staple of A . iv. i, My "egg-ebin’d laurcati: here 
x ^9 Rav J'liys.-'/heol. Disc. iv. »i733.- 49 Ovary or * Egg- 
r.luster. 1857 Wool* Cow. Objects Sea .Shore 52 'I’he egg- 
clusler from which the sketi'li was taken. *88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss. *‘Egf; - Coal, I’eniisylvaiiia. 1835 -6 'i'oDii 
Cycl. .hint. 1 . v^o/i 'flic young, .swim about., the instant 
that they are liberated from the *egg- coverings. x8ox 
Strutt Sports ijr J’ast. in. v. 172 'I’he *egg-daiicc .. was 
common enough about thirty years back. s88a Society 
Nov. 29/9 The. slip is very excusable, for it i.s an egg-dance. 
xSyx Napiikv.s Prev. ff Cure Dis. 11. iii, 487 Some con- 
cciitraled liquid nourishment, as a few spoonsful of "egg- 
flip or beef-tea. xS5x Rucokok Pathvj. Knoxvl. i. Def., It 
is lyke a circle llud wen: briLscd ..which c forme Geome- 
tricians dooe call an *egge. forme. 1693 W. KoniRTbON 
Jdiraseol. Gen. 323 An "egg-fraise. 1674 N. Faiki ax Bulk 

Sclv. 122 An t!gg..that sprang fiom the inipetu.s of 
the tread, tlic Hruvcy-anlang, or contagion and "egg-fry 
of Kcrckring and do (jrauf. ,1839 Bailky Justus xxvii. 
(1848.1324, I am "egg -full of life. 1867 Kmkrson Lett. 
Soc. Aims, Culture Wk.s. (Bohn) III. 227 No more a 
measure of time than an hour-glass or .in "cgg-glass. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., *Egg-holc (Derby), a notch cut in 
the w.'ill of a lode to hold the end of a stcmpcl. 1796 Lamu 
in f,i!tt, (1849) 25, Ih.avc been drinking "egg- hot and smok- 
ing OronooKo. t/aeckeTs Evol. Man I. i. 12 "Egg- 

lift: or embryo-life wiibin the egg-iiiembrancs. x886 E. C. 
Daw.son Bp. H auuington viii. (1S87) 107 The ciilhusiastic 
"egg.sman . . scrambled up again with the cunlenl.s of three 
iie.sts in his iiockets. 1704 A. van I.KKUWkNUotK in Phil. 
Trans. XXV. lOzo, 1 .s.aw exceeding sm.ill ones .still re- 
liiuiniiig in the Ovarium or * Egg nest. 1744 Aotes ijr Obserr/. 
Jusser’s Hush, 19 Runcivul P(:a.sc..ui their room are 
got the "Egg -pea, the Sugar-pen, etc. 1878 Bun ten & 
Hoi.l. Plant n., *Egg-pcg Bii!>he.s, J^runus sAinosa L. 
1859 All J ‘, Round No. t. 17 'I he persiimui is like a large 
*<;gg-pluni. x86o O. W. lloLMLu Prof. Brt:akf.d. i. 
(Paterson) 6 Water to make "egg-pup with. x83« Honk 
Year-b/i. 9 Jan. 6i "Egg-posset, alias Egg-flip, other- 
wise . . 'rum huoze 1896 Kikhy ^ Sr. Entomol. 111 . 72 
'I'he only insects . . known to .spin an "cgg-pouch like the 
spiders are the liydrophili, a kind of water beetle. 1857 
Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore All the *tgg-.sac» would 
have been found empty. 1867 J. Hogg A/icrose. 11. ii. 368 
They [the GregariiiaiJ have been described under a variety 
of titles, such as worm-nodules, egg-sae.s, etc. 1607 Chr. 
i’rince in Alisc. Aut.Angl. (1816) 68 On the sixt of feb- 
riiai'v, lieeing "egge .satterd.Hy, it pleased some gentlemen 
scholiers in the towne 10 make a d.Tunnng night of it . . the 
next 'J’ucsday following beciiig sliroveluesday. 1670 SiK 
K. Baker Theair. Tri. 37 One trick W'hich he.. seems to 
have learned , . from Egge-Saturdew in Oxford, to make 
diversity of meals with diversity of dressing. 1796 Mrs. 
Gi.assk Cookery xiv. 238 Fry them brown in fresh butter; 
then take them out with an *eg|| slice. 1886 E. C. Dawson 
Bp. llannington viii. (1887) 107 I’he egg hunter muis him- 
self with an instrument called an "egg-spoon, like a tiny 
landing-net, at the end of a long, licht rod. 1630 'I'ayi^^r 
IVorkes (N.) Whose calves "eg-slurch may in some sort be 
taken As if they had been hang’d to siiioake like bacon. 
x899 O. Young Geot. Surv. Vorksh. Coast (1828) 68 This 
rock is called oolite, or •e.gg-stone. ('1865 Ld. Bkouguam 
in Circ. Sc. 1 . Introd. Disc. 22 A bird called the 'roiican, 
or "Egg-sucker, which chiefly feeds on the c]^gs found in 
. . nc-sts. x^3 Embleton in l*roc. Beno. Eat. Club II. 
No. 11. 51 E. Sphmra . — Common * Egg Urchin. E. niiliaris. 
—Pur pie- tipped Egg Urchin. x6m H. H. Bdknei. Plntus 
C ii b, A Bawd, a scolding "Kggwife. 

Egg (eg), vA [a. ON. egg;a (Da. egge), « 
Edgk v.i] 

1. Irons, To incite, encoorage, urge on ; to pro- 
voke, tempt. Cf. Edge 2 /.^ Const. (t*V), tOf unto 
(an action, enterprise, etc.). Ohs, exc. ns in a. 
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c ISM Trm Coll. ffom. 195 Aine )>« deuel him to eggede. 
c tMy> Halt Meid. 3, & cggcft he to brudiac. 1330 K. 
Brunne Chnm, (i8>o) a^B clergi of Scotland egged 
kyng Jon. ^1330 Wili. I’aUrmf 1130 He sent entiiotuly 
to ^mperour and egged him swihe bi a certayne day 
bataile to a bide, c 13O6 Chaucer Ptn. T. F 804 pti hat 
eggen or consenten to h^ smne bicn partincrs of pe siniie. 
c 1440 l^rcmp. Parv. 136 Eggyn, or entycyn to doon well 
or ^cle {P. eggen, or styre to gode or yll], innto, /rv- 
vwo. 1508 Barclay Shyp of Folys 141 b, He shall naue 
frende.s and felawys at honde, To egge him forwards viito 
vnhsppynes. 15x3 Douglas HCneis v. viti. 17 Thai foyne 
at vthir, and eggjis^ to^ bargane. 1583 By Foxk A, M. 
(1596) 299/1 Kspeciallie being egged., by his brethren 
taking it to stomach. axMj H. Smith Wks. (i866-'7l I. 
379 A man which sharpens his enemy with taunts, when he 
would egg him to fight. 1598 Grenewev Tacitus’ Ann. 
1. xi. (1622) 21 The like occttsion egged him to the like 
cruelty a^inst Semp. Gracchus. 1M5 Mani.ky Grotiui 
Low^C', iVarrs 93 '1 ncir suspicions egged them to cntelty. 
2. with on. Const. lOf etc. 

1366 Drant fforaco’ Sat. v. f) h. He egge them on to 
speake some thyng, whiche spoken may repctit them. X594 
t'ARKW Hnartes Exam, limits iv. (1596) 45 Sibils and Bac- 
chants, .men think arc egged on by some uiuiiic iu.spiration. 


Egglet (c*glct). notue uHi. [f. Eoa .r^. + -let.] 
A small eg)*. 

1883 Comh. A/iyr., Ou heing * PilUd\ The sight of those 
addled cgglcts tpills] lying in their cardboard nest. 


xfiaa H. Mouk. Song 0/ Soul i. iii. xxxii, I'hat foregoing 
light That cgs us on ’cording to what we have liven. X69X 
Wood Atk. Oxon. II. 328 Mathew Hazard IwasJ a mam 
Incendiary in the Rebellion, violently eg^cd on by his 
wife. 1705 .SiANMoru Paraphr. 11 . 257 Thus the^r egg 
Men on lo old Age. . till they learn too lute. 1747 Caktk 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 21 Everything conspired to . . egg them on to 
the undertaking. 1853 I'hackeray Esmond 11. x. (.1876) 
207 Schemers and flatterers would egg him on. 

(eg), [f. the sh.] irans. a. In comh. 

To cff: and crumb : to cover with yolk of egg and 
cnimlis. b. To pelt with (rotten) eggs. o. intr. 
To collect (wild fowls’) eggs. 

X833 Marrvat P. .Simple i, 'Tliey be all hegged and 
cnimbcfl.’ 1857 Baltimore Sun 1 Aug. Uiartlctt) The 
abolition editor of the Newport News, w.as egged out of 
AIcx.andria . . on Monday. 2864 Mrs. H. Wood Tret*. 
Hold III. ix. 131 To .sec a sweetbread egged and crumbed. 
1883 Harper’s Mag. Get. Bnfy'i An Iowa poet has been 
egged by the populace. *887 K. C. Dawson ///. }Ianniug- 
ton viii. ic/i 'I'hey . . iished, egged . . and explored to their 
heart's content. 

Xigge, obs. var. of KncK sl>. and 
Bro6d (cgd ),///. fl. [f. KtJiw^. + -ED.] Mixed 
with egg. 

1833 T. Hook ii. (iurttey {xZ^o) I. v. 107 Directions about 

t S'ggeTi Oh. Also 6 eggar. [f. Koo 

+ -ER.J One who urges on or incites; an insti- 
gator. Also on. 

x^ Barmkt TIu'ok IVnrres iv. i, 120, I wish the ill yeare 
to ms F.ggars Jind setters on. 1605 Ans'iv. Supposed Discin’. 
Romish Vihtr. 37 'I’he eggers and instruments of .'ill those 
slaughters. 1693 W. Rohertso.v Phrascol. Gen, 524 An 
egger on, impuisor. 

Efffifer 2'.^ + -Ell.] One 

who collects (wild fowls’) eggs. 

1875 Hannington in Dawson Life viii. 109 And 
to the egger.s of this isle 'J'hc emu’s egg she shows. 

©KKOJP. [app. f. KoCi 
sb. + - Ell ; sec quot. 1 720.] A collector’s name for 
various species of moths, esp, the C)ak Kgger-moth 
( Bomhyx tmerens). 

'/X703 B. Wu KKS Bowler Nno Coilccthn Engl. Moths 
riatc T, The Grrat Kgger Moth, xyao A[,niN AVr^ Hist. 
Insects^ T)cs«?r. IM. xviii, It spun itself, .a britlc brown Case 
b. In form of an Egg, like Caterpillar a in the next plate; 
for which reason they are called by some the great and 
small Kggcr. 1773 M. Harris F.ng. Lepid. ai. 1859 
W. Coi.F.MAM Woodlanifs 11862) 89 The caterpillar of that 
fine large insect, the Oak Egger-moth, is said to feed on the 
leaves of the IJcath. . fW 9 K. NitWMAN Hat. Hist. Prii. 
Moths AX The Talc Oak Eggar (Trichhtra tru/iegf)’. the 
Small Eggar (Eriogaster /anestr/s ) ; the Oak E|?gar (Pom- 
hyx quf^cus)'. the Gtass Eggar {ttomhyx tri/ofri). 18^ 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 3/2 An oak-egger has been .seen in 
Hyde Park. j 

Xlgginif (c’g*o)» [^* 

An urging forward, iiicitemcnt, instigation. Also 
fonvard or on. j 

t xMO Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 pat betted pal lob helcdc wi 3 j 
pe deules eginge was his rilite bileue. ^>1300 Cursor M. 
7206 His [Samson’:*] wijf wald noght fin Thoru egging of 
his wil>erwin. 0x400 Octouian 688 Selle lieni iioglit For 
no eggenge.s. xSax Old City Acc. Pk. Archxol. XLIII, A 
fync lo.st by John Stone for (ggyng of an other mannes ap- 
prentice from his mai.stre xxrf. 15^ IIaward Eutrohius 
VII. 63 Autoniu.s began a greate ciuili warre through the. . 
egging forward of his wife Cleopatra. 2398 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence's Hecyra 11. i, I'liey have married by your egging 
on. a 1659 Clkvkland IVks. (1687) 370 How curst an egging 
. .do these unwily Dances bring. 1875 A- R. Hork .Schoub 
boy Fr.yo He needed very little egging on, to talk nonsense. 

S'ggi&Sf Sb.^ [f. Eug 2;.2 + -ing 1 .] The 
action of collecting i wild fowls’) cpi^s ; also attrib. 

3883 G.C. Davies E^orfolk Broads 11. 15 Ihe unholy trade | 
of egging and bird-destroying. 2886 E. C. Dawson Pp. 
Jfannington viii. (1887) ><>7 They h.nd arrived in the height 
of the egging .season. 

Bffgler [f. Egg .rA, ? after 

or Mgxler!\ An egg-dealer and poulterer. 

179X Census (Mertoun\ in .S'tat, Acc. .Sc, (1795) XIV. 589 I 
Weavers a, Clothier i, E(i:glcrs », x869/)aryvA^rtujr6 Jan., 
But his chief profession is that of an * cggl'er,* that is, he 
used to buy eggs and forward them in large quantities to 
England. x8fo Daily Netos zi Nov. 6/5 Tney do not even , 
eat the Mgs, but sell them to an 'cggler*. z88x Supp., 
Oxford Glots. , leggier, a poulterer. 


addled cgglcts CpilU] lying in their cardboard nest. 

S'Mlxngf vb/, jb. Sc. [f. Eqc sb. after Egg- 
LKR.J The business of ao cggler. 

1881 J. Youncrr Autohiog. ix. 90 Try the eggling or 
cad^ring. 

'fS’ggment* Obs. [f. Egg z/. -mknt ; an 
early example of the addition of -mknt to an Eng. 
vb.] Incitement, instigation. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 25733 (Fairf.) We synne Jwrou egment of 
|>cr pre. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ l.dnffs T. 744 Thurgh 
wommannes eggeraent Manky nde was lorn, c 1440 Promp. 
Parti. 136 Egincnt, or steryngc, incitamentum. 
Egg-XlOg(ff (eg-np-g). Also {rarely) egg- 
noggy. [t. Egg + Nog strong ale.] A drink in 
which the white and yolk of eggs arc stirred up 
with hot beer, cider, wine, or spirits. 

1835 Pro. ')onatha*i I. 236 The egg-nog. .had gone about 
rather freely. 2844 iVlKs. IIou.stom Vacht I’oy. lexasM. 
179 Followed by the production of a tumbler of egg-noggy. 
*853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 428 And made an 
egg-nogg of eider egg.s. 187a Cohfn Dis. 'Throat gi, 1 
Would rely chiefly on egg-nog, lujef essence, and quinine. 

£*gg-plant. A popular name for the .Solanum 
escuTen/um, origiri.ally given to the white-fruited 
variety, but afterwards extended to that which 
bears the purple fruit or AubtTgine. 

2767 J. Arkrckomiuk Ev. Man mon Gard. (i8o3> 10a The 
choicest kinds [of tender atinu:Ll.%| .arc the double hahsams. . 
icc-plnnt, egg-plant, etc. 1794 Mahivn Rousseau’s Pot, 
xyi. ucia When this [it.s fruit J is white it has tlie name of 
Egg-TKant. 2847 Mk.s. Siii.RwtHUi Life xv. 273 Soup marie 
of a glutinous vegetable, and ih«; egg-plant masletl before 
the lire. 2861 Di’.r.AMkK A itch. Gard. 125 'I'here is the 
p^jle-fniitcri egg-plant, and the wliiic-fruitcd egg-plant. 
Eggritte, obs. form of Egket. 
iS*gg-Bliell. [f. Ei;g xb. + Shell.] 'The shell 
or external calcareous covering of an egg ; often 
as a type of w orth lessucss or of fragility. 

<*2300 A . A /is. 577 He fondith to rrf!«>pe. . Agcyn into I he 
ay-schelle. xAyx Rim.rv Campl. Alch. viii. iu Ashm. (1652^ 
171 Fro Eggshells calcyiiyd. 256* J. Hkywood I'rotf. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 36, I gat not .so muche. .As. .a pome egsbell. 
*599 Bi'TrE.s Diet's Dry Din. To Kdr., 1 haue pul into 
a by-dish (like Eg-stiellcs in a Saucer) what worthily may 
hreert offence, a z6i8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 57 Without 
the Kings acceptation, Inith the pttblicke and i>riuate nrl- 
uices be hut as emptie Kgg-shcls. 2799 Hatcmkit in Pint. 
Trans. I.XXXIX. 3^8 'J‘hc carbonate of lime exceeds in 
quantity the phosphate . . in the egg shells of birds. 1859 
'Toud Cycl. Anat. V. 63/1 The pores of tJie egg-shell miiy 
be easily stopped by any . . oily matter. x8^ '1 'ennyson 
Enid 1213 He. .babliled. . How Enid never, .cared a broken 
egg-shell for her lord. 

b. attrib. f chiefly similatwc. china'. 

a porcelain ware of extreme thinness an<l delicacy. 

2835 Wii.Lis Pencillings II. xlv. 52 We.. stepping into an 
egg-shell caique, crossed the (.»oldcn Horn. 2860 Emerson 
Cond. l.i/e \i\. Wks. (Bo|in> 11 . 424 tVe come out of our 
egg-shell existence. 1862 il. T. Hodgson Resid. Japan 31 
Fragile and sweetly pretty little egg-shell porcelain cups. 
2887 /V'wcf 1 1 Aug. I j/2 The egg-shell sides of the Mercury. 

Honce Bgcfsbell-ftil, as a measure of quantity. 

_ 1460 70 Pk. Quintessence 29 An fye-scliellc ful of good 
brennynge water. 1379 T.angham Gard. Health (1633) 73 
llrink an cgshelfull of the iuicc of Betony. 2746 Bkkkelkv 
.yw. Let. Tar-water ft 14 An egg-shell full of tar. 2758 J. .S. 
J.e Dran’s Obserr. Surg. (1771) 247 , 1 found about an Egg- 
Sliell full of purulent Serosity. 

Bgg7 (c gi), a. [f. K GO + -T.] a. Full of egjjs, 
abounding in eggs, b. Marked wdtli stain.s of egg. 

1709 Hamhl. Fuddle-Caps J So ICggy withal, that a man 
would have .Sworn, He had just in the Pill’ry been taking a 
Turn. 

Eighe, obs. form of Kyk. 

Eigir* obs. form of F-ageb, a. 

Eg^istment, var. of Agistment. 

x68z J. W. .Syst.Agric. 375, EgistmrntStCSx%\\e taker: in to 
graze or be fed by the week or month. 

Eglandnlaf (/^amdiz/ltu), a. Bot. [f. E- 
pref.'^ + (jLandular.] That has no glands. 

1^ J. D. Hookkh Student ' s Flora 21 Matthiola incana 
. .pod cglanduinr. 

Bflandnlose a. Bot. [f. IC- 

I- (iLANDULOHK.j =prcc. , 

Hulmk Wilti^ Flowers J. Summary 15 la^aves pin- I 
nate, eglntKhdosc, .slightly hairy. 

Eglantiue ^ (c-glantoin, -tin). Forms : 4-6 
eglentino, (6 eggletyne), 7- eglantine, [a. F. 
fglantin(\-Vi.aigUntin(i), f. OF. aiglent of same 
meaning, prob. repr. I. at. type ^acuUntus prickly, 
f. ants needle + suffix, as in vintdentus, 
lucu-lentus ; cf. aculeus sting, prickle.] 

1 . The .Sweet-briar ; also attrib. 

CZ400 Maundrv. ii. 14 There he was crouned with Kglan- 
tier [7/. r. Eglentine]. Z55X Turner Herbal i. N vj a, The 
eglentinc is much like the common brcrc but the leues are 
swete and plea.sant to .smel to. 2590 Siiaks. Mids, N, 11. i. 
152 Quite ouer-cannoped with. .Eglantine. zMB R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 62/2 The F.gluntinc Rose is the Sweet brier 
Rose. /1 1763 SiiENSTONK Odes (1765) laa Nor {.pare the 
swcct-lcaft eglantine. xSao Keats Isabella xxiv, Ei*e the 
hot sun count His dewy ro.s:iry uii the eglantine. x88r M iss 
Bkaddon Mount-Royal II. iv. 83 Hedges filled with honey- 
suckle and egh-intine. 

^ 2. By Milton possibly taken for : 'fhe honey- 
suckle. 


iBjr Milton L' Allegro 48 Through the sweetbriar or the 
vine, Or the twisted eglantine. 

E*glutiU6 CBee quot.) 

1774 (.ikiLDSM. Nat. Hist.KxtktaoXX. vi. 32 Eglantine, a Mone 
of the hardne$.<i and grain of marble. 

Eglatertt (eglUt^'j). Obs. exc. poet. Forms : 
5 eglantero, 4 5 eglentor, -ier. [a. OF. tsglan- 
tier., aiglantier (mod.F. rglantier\ f. aiglant (see 
Eglantine I) det\ ns in ros-ier ro.se-tree, etc.] 
« E6I.ANT1NK>. 

‘»* 3«7 Simm, Parthol, (Anecd. O-von.) i* Bedegar cst 
nodus rosm allia; silvestrib, vulgar! nomine, eklenter. 14^ 
Test, Ebor. (1855) 11 . 226 Ij gill peces with ij coverkiUs 
with treilcs of eglenters. a 2500 Ftinocr 4 Letjf viii. The 
hegge. .With sicamour wa& set and eglatcrc. ih’d, xii, I . . 
Thought suddenly I fell so swctc an air Of the F.glant^re. 
2830 'T’knnvson Dirge 23 The woodbine and eglatere Drip 
sweeter dews than traitor's tear. 

!Eigle, obs. form of F.aole. 
tEglexhef Ob.f. [app. repr. or f. OE. 
aglma^ aglxcea, sb., ciuel person., fierce warrior, f, 
aglac misery, sharp conflict ; of unctrtaia origin.] 
? Valiant. 

a za^o Proti. JElfredxn O. E. Misc, to? Knyhtes egkehe. 
a 1300 Magdalena in .Saints' Lives (1887) 462 Slei^e men 
and eglcche .. Lustniez noidn; to mi Kpt:«:hi;. czjoo in K. 
Glouc. (Rolls) Append. XX. 125 |>e JeliJi Ithc empress 
MatilibJ w.'iR egleche. 

Eglenter, obs. form of Eglatere. 
iBgloguo, obs. form of Kologue. 

tZIglomerate (fgV mwit', v. obs, -^ [as if f. 

L. *Pglomerdt’ ppl. stem o{*?gfomerrt-ri', f. r out 4- 
glomerare lo wind or gather into a ball ; f. glomus, 
-rV-fj clew, or ball.] irans. and intr. 

1656 Blount Ghvtsogr.t Eglomerace [sic], to nnwindc. 

Ash, Eglomeratet to unwind iuself. In mod. l)icts. 

lEiglotto, obs. var. of Aglet. 

^70 I.KViNS Manip. 176 An Egluttc, hracieolum. 
Xi'glua. A * stage rustics’ blunder for Enigma. 
1588 .Shark. L. L.L. hi. i. 73 No cgma, no riddle, no leniioy- 
il Ego Mclaph. [J-,. ego I,] 

i'hat which is symbolized by the pronoiiti I ; 
the con.scions thinking subject, as opposed to the 
mti ego or object. Also humorously, for * self’. 

The pronunciation (J’go> i.s now seldom heard in England, 
though m> other is ICC ogni/rd in llie 1885 edition of Ogilvic, 
and in the 1886 edition of Webster. In the derivatives 
egoism, egotism, etc. the MUimi G), given in the wune dic- 
tlunarics without aUernative, is in Kng. use still more rare 
than in the c.'ise of the. primiuy word, 

(27^ CowPLW Letter b June, To thee bi»th Ego nntl all 
that Ego does is interesting. | 28x4 (mi.t Roihelan II. 201 
He plainly regarded .Ego as one of the most captivating 
of the hum.an race. 1819 Edin. /Gv. 1 .,. 200 In every act 
of consciousness we distinguish a self or ego. 1847 Lkwks 
Hist.^ Philos. (1867) II. 514 The Ego is cssimlially an 
Activity; con:.equcntly free. zSToGLADsioNh/V/iw, Homer 
1187B) 142 The harmonious laws of his mind arc everywhere 

visibly at work —but the cpt the mere person, ality is 

nowhere to be ir.nccri. 2872 Tv ndai.i. Erugm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1 1 . 
iv. 51 While the Non-egu shifts, the Ego reinainK the .same. 

b. Comb, ego-all rnistic [ the first element really 
stands for egoist it'] : see quot. 

1855 H. .Spknckr Prittc. Psychol. II. viM. vii. 595 The 
ego-allruistic sentiments, .sentiments whirh while implying 
sclf-gralinciition, also imply gratification in others. 

Hence Bifo-hood. nonce-wd. [f. I,, ego T + 
-HOOT).] Individuality, per.sonality. 

2873 Brit. Q. Retf. lAll. 79 We must face . . the roalily 
of our own ego-hood. 

Egoical (e^t?H ikal), a. [f. Ego + -iCAi<.] Of or 
pertaining; to epotism. 

Egoism (e*!;-, /*g<t|iz’ra). [ad. F. tgoisme, .id. 
mothL. egoismus, f. J,. ego 1 : see -ism. Cf. 
Kgomism.] 

1 . Metaph. The belief, on the part of an iniii 
vidual, that there is no proof that anything exists 
but his own mind ; chiefly apjtlied to jihilo- 
sophical systems sujiposed by their adversaries 
logically to imply this conclusion. 

[z7U C. M. Pfafr KtitU\ De EgoiMiio, nova phiUmophica 
brnresi.] 2785 Ri-jo /«/. Powers 11. x, ^85, I am left alqtie 
in that forlorn stale of egoism. 1^3 hdin. Rev. 1 . 379 The 
CG^oi.sm of Berkeley and Huniu is largely incorporated in 
his system. 

2 . litkics. The theory which iepnrd.s self-interest 
as the foundation of morality. Also, in practical 
sense : Keg.ird to one’s own interest, as the su- 
preme guiding jiriiiciplc of action ; systematic 
.selflshness. (In recent use; opposed to altruism.) 

x8oo Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 234/1 Affection .. was 
lost in sclfi.shnvss or .nccording to their new word Egoism. 
i8s< T. jKifKFwsoN Autohiog, Wks. 1859 1 . 103 A contr.i»t 
of his egoism (for he was l.K;r'cficcd on them) with the 
generous iibandoimicnl of rights liy tlic other members of 
the Assembly. 2840 Di.adsio.n.. Ch. Princ. 463 Egoism . . 
is sure to prevail whenever the pressure of high Christian 
motives is removed. 2830 (-aklvlk Latter-day Pamph. 
i. 9 The mature man, hcTrdeiied into .sceptical egOLsm, knows 
no monition but that of his own frigid cautious. x8te Mill 
Repr. Govt. <18651 19/2 Religion in this shape Is quite con- 
sistent with the most selfish and contracted egoism. *•93 
H. .Spp:ncfm htud. Soctol. VIII. 198 1 he prom^ngs of ego- 
ism are duly re.strained by regard for others, 
b. (See quot.) 

z88s Haeckel in A'ix/wp-cXXVI, 540 'fhe natural instinct 
of seif-preservatioo, Egoism. 

8-a 
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c. //. Seliish aims or purposes ; instances of 
seliislmcss. 

’P. jKFifuRsoN IP'rit, Wks. 1859 IV. Z15 It must he 
.%<! extensive >is that local e);otsin!( niuy never reach its 
f^rcater part. 1843 Carlyi.k i*ast ^ /V, uSsSj 9® Hearsays, 
cf^oistiis, purhlind clilettantjsm.s. i%jo J. SYULiNci Mill oh 
T raJiv Un. in Kecfss Stud, viii. 309 The inlcrnecme strife 
of anarchical etjulsms. 

9 . In matters of opinion : a. The habit of look- 
ing upon all questions chiefly in their relations 
to oneself, b. Excessive exaltation of one’s own 
opinion ; self-opinionatedness. 

1840 CIi.AnsTONK CA./V/«r. 134 He is deprived of every 
shadow of a plea to impute mnaticisni or any form of 
eijuisin. i8|}a Robehtsom Lect. 169 1’hat egoism of man . . 
can . . read in the planets only prophecies of himself. 1870 
Lowbm. Among my liks. Ser. 1. (1873) 177 Every narrow 
provinciali-sm whether of egoism or tradition. 

4 . ^ Eootism 1. 

1807 T. Jkfbkhson (1870) IV. fit; Pardon me these 

egoisms, 1870 C>i.AZ).sroNi£ I'rim. /Avw. (1878) 148 Nev^r 
once, .does (Jdusseus indulge in the slightest egoism. 1870 
.Sbuhi.kon Tnai. Dav, IS. x.\xiv. 4 Note the egoism of this 
verse and of those preceding it. 

6 . Hindu Philosophy, Used as transl. of Skr. 
abhirndna^ by some rendered ‘ solf-con.scioiistics.s’. 

i86a F. HAM.//zW«/'//iVfir. S'yst. .15 The organ ofrgoism. 
1878C0WKI.L Aphorisms 0/ Sandila 1 lo Tho Sari-khya toii- 
siuurs ‘iiilellcct' * egoism’, and 'mind' as quite (iisiincl 
from each other. 

Egoist (e-g-, f gi>|ist). [f. as prec. + -1 st.] 

1 . (See quot.j 

X|f85 Reid Int, I'tnvers 640 A wrt. .c.'illod Egoists, wlio 
maintained that wc havt; no evidence of ihe existence of 
anything but ourselvc.s. x86o Man.sei. Frolcg. Li\gi(u App. 
313 It would not add one tittle to the evidence of the fact. . 
in the eye.s of anyuiie hut nti Egoist. 

2 . One who makes ret^ard to his own inlcrcht' 
the I'uiding principle of his conduct. 

187JI Sat. Rco. 15 Nov., He Ls . . thoroughly selfish, an 
‘egoist,* as Mr. Meredith, adopting current slang, writu.s 
the word which used to be ‘ egoti.st *. 

3 . One who talks much about himself; -Kco- 
ri.sT. Also (juasi-d/z^'. 

l.ij, ALrKr..\Nn Corr, (tSfia'i III. 217 My ne.vt letter 
shall be less egoist. 1B31 Lyuon ilodolph. xix. <1877) 102, 

1 will turnepn.st, and tell you my adventures. 

Egoistic (eg , fii^>ii-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 

1 . PerlainiiijT to, or of the nature of, metaphy- 
sical or ethical egoism. 

<11834 Coi.hRiixJK On Faith in Lit, Rem. IV. (1839^434 
The thirst and pride of power, de.spotisin, egoistic .anibitioii. 
*839 ,SiH W. Hamilton Discuss, (1853! 194 Of Absolute 
Idealism only two principal .species are possible .. the I’he- 
i.siic and the Egoistic. i86b F. Hai.i. Hindu Fhiios. ,Syst. 18 
The egoistic conceit that the -sold energizes, enjoys, and 
suffers, is the foundation of ilesire,^ aversion, virtue, etc. 
i874.Sioowk:k Moth, Fihks i.y Egoistic and Univer.s.ali!*lic 
Hedonism. 

2 . Of feelings, desires, actions : Self-regarding, 
prompted by self-intiTest ; in bad sense, selfish. 

<840 Carlyle //crtx'jT 11858) 255 His very pity will be 
cowardly, egoistic, — sentimentality, or little belter. 

3 . Given to talk about oneself; =Ei;oTisTrr. 

185a WoiiEKTSoN Lnt. 170 Among, .the egoistic cla.s.s of 
firjit'iale i)oel.x, severe ju-xlice compel s me . . to place Lord 
Ryron. 

Egoistical (eg-, fgthi stikiil), a. [f. prec. + 
ALj '^ yircc. Hence XSgoi'Btioally from an 
cgoi.slical point of view. 

184* Sim W. Hamii.ton in Reids IFhs. II. 817/1 If the 
Idea he regarded as a nrndt: uf the human mind itself, wc 
have a .scheme of Egcn-srical Idealism. 1836 Siii H. Tavloh 
Statesman x\x\. iy:t There is a dignity in the desire lo be 
right .. W'hich will n(jt fail to super%ede what is egoistical 
and frivolous in a iiiau's jicrson.il feelings in society. 1847 
Lewe.s I/ist, I'hilos. ( 1867? 1 , 57 He bad learned to ilc.spiKC t he 
.splendours of nink and fortune, without being misanthrop- 
ical or cgoi-stical. H. Shlnceu Data JUkics xii. 207 

Each profits egoistically from the growth of an altruism. 

E'goiatry. mncc- 7 vd. [fi Eooist + -by.] - 

EdOLSJf. 

Ld. SilAlTilSOl^MY in Li/eix. {1887) 184 His love of 
expediency, his periwtual egoislry. 

Egoity (eg< 7 «|iti). [f. EGO + -ITY.] a. Self- 

hood; that which fonns the e.ssence of personal 
identity, b. (.See quot. iSfS;.) 

16SX Biggs AVk> Disp. ?29o Our individual singularity 
and egoity. 1667 U. RIdre Dti>. Dial. 11. xvii. 1 171 3' 139 
Those mysterious depths of Satan which the Thmso'phers 
so diligently di.scovcr, such as are ipseiiy, Egoity, or Selfish- 
ness. lyaa Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 198 It you would 
permit me to u.sc a school term, I would say the egoity re- 
mains. i86y J. II. Si iKi.iNG tr. SchtuegUrs Hist. Fhilos, 
ted. 81 261 Wc are to understand . . not the particular indi- 
yidual. but the universal rgo, universal reason . . Egoity and 
individuality, the pure and the empirical ego, are entirely 
different idea-s. 

Sgoiier (e*g/j,3izM). rare. [f. *e.gohe v. (f. L. 
ego -f -I7.K) »- EB.J Used as trans. of Skr. ahamkdra 
{lit. ‘ego-maker’) a term in Hindu philosophy. 
Sec quot. and cf. Egoism 5. 

F. Hall Hindu Philos. .Syst. 57 That internal organ 
which has egoism for its characteristic affection is the 
ei^izcr. ^ 

^Agomanift (cgtim^^’nia). humorotis. [f. Gr. 
«7<b I + /aavla madness ; after monomania, biblio- 
mania, ete.l Morb|fl egotism. 

x8bs W. S. Walker Poet. Wks. (185a) liitrod. 88 Would 
J could get rid of this egomania ! 


llE'gomen. [ad. Gr. ^yovfi€vos, pr. 

pplc. of i^yUaBcu to lead.] A monastic functionary 
in the Greek Church. 

159X Hokshy 7rav.u8s7) *74 The principall. .archieman- 
ders and egomens of the . .religiou.s houses of his kingdom. 

t E'gomifllll. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. /gomisme : see 
Ego and -ism. The inserted m Littn^ conjectures 
to lie derived from the pronoun me. More prob- 
ably the worti was a parody of some older term, 
such as atomisme^ The belief of one who con- 
siders hiin.se1f the only being in existence. 

(17*7 Ramsay Disc, sur la My t hoi. 90 Une c.spccc dc 
Pyrrhonisme riommd rEgotiiisqic, 011 chacuu .se croit Ic .scul 
ctre existent.] cxnys A. Baxter Nat. Aim/ (1745) XI. 
31 That kind uf Scepticism called Egomism. 1856 W. H. 
Thompson in A. Butler Hist, Anc. Philos. I. to note. It 
(egoism] is not more barbarous than its homonym ' egotism ’, 
and much Ies.s so tlian | cgirmi.sm which occurs in ‘ Baxter 
On the Soul ', where it is attribuit^ to curtain Cartesians. 
Egophony, var. of ^Egophony. 

Egotheism (egtfji/' ix’m). rare, [f. Gr. iytif + 
tfe-os God -I- -THM.] The (mystical) identification 
of oneself with the Deity. 

1856 R. Vauchan Mystics (iRfio) 11 . vii. i, 7 The arrogant 
e^theism of some passages they took in another .sense. 
x88a J. Nichoi. Amer. Lit. viii. 367 He approachc.s the 
Egotheism of the SufLs. 

Egotism (c*g-, <g^tiz*m). [f. Ego ♦- -ism, with 
intrunivc / as in Agiotage:. 

If the statement of Addison (quot. 1714) can be trusted, 
the word seems to have been invented oy some of the I’ort- 
Royalisls to range with the terms of rhetoric denoting 
‘ figiin^s of .speech * and the like. (In acci^rtlance with this, 
Lord (.’hesterfield speaks of * Mi* egotism ’ .i-s one might say 
‘ the .apoNiopesis *, * the chiusiiius’.) It seems proliahle that 
egittism wa.s foiined on the pattern of some older word in 
-otism \ cf. for example Fr. Uliotisme.\ 

1. 'rhe obtrusive or loo fmjuent ii?e of the 
pronoun of the first person siiijjular : hence the 
practice of talking about oneself or one’s doinj^s. 

1714 AnnisoN Sped, No. 562 p 3 The Gentleincn of l‘ort- 
Koyal .. branded this Form of Writing [in the First PersoiiJ 
wilh the Name of an Egotism. 1747 Chkstkkk, f.ett. I. 
cvxix. 344 Banish the egotism out of your conversation. 
17. . Hid. 11 . 338 Though 1 do not recommend the egotism 
to you with regard to any body else, 1 desire that you will 
use it wilh me. 1753 Hanway 7 >v*t'. (17621 1 . Introd. 16 
The nature of journals renders egotisms nn.avoidnbIe. 1775 
Mason Mem, Gray Poems (1775) 173 'Fhe Reader., will 
excu.su this short piece of egotism. 1856 Rank A tct. Fxpl, 
1 . X.XX. 407 'I'he egotism of jiiersunal narrative. 

2 . The vice of thinking too much of oneself; 
.self-conceit, boastfulnc.ss ; also, selfishness. 

1800 Med, ^rnl. I V. 503 M y readers will pardon any iippcar- 
ance uf egotism . .since it is not easy to talk of oneself without 
giving offence. 1830 Colekiugk Lect. .Shnks. 1 1 . 1 x6 'J'hc in • 
tense selfish ne.sH, the alcohol of cgoti.sm, which would rather 
reign in hell than .lerve in heaven. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Afen, N^apoieon Wks. (Bohn) I. 381 Hl.s absorbing egotism 
was deadly to all other iiieti. .1853 KiiitF.RT.soN .Sernt. Scr. 
111. vii. loi Sin Is the withdrawing into self and egotism out 
of the vivifying life uftjod. z8^ Ghcicnek Gunnery 2 
Without egotism, 1 can safely ofler lo make a gun or gun.s 
against any maker in the world. 1878 Lkckv Fng. in iBfh 
C. II. vii. 257 Ail intense claH.sand national egotism then 
dominated all politics. 

Egotist (eg-, rgiTtist;. [f. as prec. + -lst.] 
(!)iic who makes too frequent use of the pronoun 1 ; 
one who thinks or talks too much of himself ; 
a selfi.sh person. Also alt rib. 

1714 Addison .Sped. No. 562 f 4 The most eminent Ego- 
tist.. wa.s Moiiluigne, the author of the. .Essays. 1806 K. 
Tamd-son Pt/p. Hall, Songs 1 . Pref. 4 A iimn, tnat acknow- 
ledges favours may he allowed to be an egotist. 1830 
Macintosh Fih. Philos. Wk.s. 1S46 I. 175 As much an ego- 
tist as Montuimie; hnl not so agreeably so. 1848 W. IL 
Kelly tr. L. hlanc's Hist, Ten K 11 . 452 Such i.s, in the 
egotist and vulgar meaning of the phrjLse, the genius of the 
aiiihiiious. x8ja Robicrtson Led. 210 Hie egotist is over 
sneaking and thinking of that which belongs to himself 
alone. ^ i860 Kkadk ( toisL’r tjr //. Ivii, 'I'lie .siiilors were 
preparing to dccsert the sinking ship in the little I.K>at. .then 
there was a rush of egotists ; and thirty .son Is crowded into it. 

EffOtistic (eg-, fgPli’slik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
rertaifiin]^ to, or characterized by, egotism. 

e*B6o Wraxali. tr. R. Hondin iv. 36, I bc^an lo lose the 
egotistic indlflercrice which a lengthened illne.ss usually 
produces. 1865 Reader 8 July 30 His diction is entirely 
his own. avowedly egotistic, xl^ Mozley l/uw. Serm. 
iii. 70 The Christian hope of iiniiiortality cannot be an ego- 
tistic hope. 

Egoii'Stioal, a. [f. as prec. + -ioat..] =-prec. 

18x5 Macaulay Milton, Ess. (1851) I. 14 The character of 
n writer from the passages directly egotistical. 1841 
lI'lsRAKLi Amen, Lit.^ (1867) 321 Patriotism has often 
covered the most egotistical motives. 1859 Tiiackkray 
Virgin. Ixxxvi. (1878) 6gj, I have a right lo be garrulous 
and egotistical. 1870 Disraf.m Lothair xlix, a68, I am 
talking in an. .egotistical, .manner. 

Hence Bg‘otl*Btlo»ll7 adv., in an egotistical 
manner, as a result of egotism. 

1809-xs Mar. KrjGRWORTH Vhdan ill (1832) 195 Egotisti- 
cally secured frpm the pains of sympathy, Dickkns 
Dombey (C. D. ed.) 66 i\n old black cat . . lay . . upon the 
centre foot of the fender purring egotistically. x88o H. 
Jamrs Benvolio 1. 344 A man. .who assumes a trifle egotist- 
ically, that the rest of the world was equally at leisure. 

EffOtlse (e g-, i 'gif Uiz\ V, [f. Eoot-ibm: see 
IKK.] intr. To talk or write in an egotistic way. 
Hence E'gotising vbl. sb, and ppl. a, 

1769 CowpER Lett. 6 June, 1 egotize in my letters to thee. 


XMZ Md Ep. Priestley in Poet. EegisteriiBoH) 406 E’en 
the first egotizing sentence flags. z8zz 1 /. Hawkins Ctess 
^ Gertr. 7j;, I am involving myself in the sins of preaching 
and egotUing. 1865 K. Paul Let, iu Mem, xix. 1x872) 328, 
1 am not going to cgoiise. 

Eg[ranilloa« (/gneGiiz/l/ih s), a, Bot, [f. £- 
prefix + Gramg lose.] Without granules, 
in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

obs. form of Eager. 

tSgra'dieiltv a. Obs. rare-’^. [ad. L. egrcdiatH 
em, pr. pplc. of egredi to go out, f. e out 4rgradi lo 
step.] j'hat goes out or issues forth. 

1635 V&nsQH Varieties 11. 74 ‘Hie oue is as ingredient, the 
other as egirdient. 

Egregious (fgrrdgids, -d.5id.s), a. Also 6 
ogrogius. [f. L. i'gregi-tts, f. e out '{rgrex, £reg-lt 
flock + -OUH : hence ///., towering above the flo^.] 
ti. Prominent, projecting. 

1578 Banister Htsi, Man vif. 93 All the poynt, and 
e^'gious portion of the right side of this inuolucre. 

2 . Remarkable in a good sen.se : 

a. Of persons and personal qualities: Dis- 
tinguished, eminent, excellent, renowned. Obs, 
(exc. in humorously pedantic use). 

<•1334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. I/ist. (18461 I. 173 Peda, the 
suiiiic; of J’eiida, uii mgregiiLS yonge gentilniannc. 1590 
Marlowe 2nd Pi. Tamburl. 1. i, Egrcgiou.s viceroys of 
these eastern parts. 1609 Bini.F. (Doiiay) A.r. xxxviii. ai 
Ooliah.. was himself also .an egregious artificer in wood. 
1656 Hobbes .Six Less. Wks. 1845 VTl. 283, I am not so 
egregious a niathcinatician a.s you arc. 1738 Birch Milton 
in Milton's IP’ks. (1738) I. App. 84 Egregious was their 
Loyalty and Veneration of Majesty. x8ao L. Hunt Indi- 
cator No. y 'I'herc i.s a school book by the egregious 
lohii Amos Coniciiius. 1855 Thackkray /vruv< 7 iK<.'X L 122 
Wtieri he wanted to draw .. some one splendid and egre- 
gioii.s, it wus Clive he took for u model. 

b. ( 3 f things : Remarkably good or great. Of 
events and utterances : Striking, significant, ? Obs. 

XS47 -64 Baui-dwin Mor. Philos. 11, (I'alfr.) Prol., Certain 
reserved sentcnco.s very egregious lively and excellent. 
1599 .Shak.s. Hen. V, iv. iv. it Except .. thou dtx* giue to 
me egregious kansomc. 1645 Miltun Tetrach. 11851) 220 
'I'his is egregious doctrine, and for which one day charity 
will much thanke them. *7*0 ' 1 *. Fi.im.fr Pharm. Extemp. 
1^ it [cmul.sionj i.s especially of egregious u.se in Fevers. 

3 . Remarkable in a bud sense; gross, flagrant, 
outrageous. ['I'his sense does not bi'long to L. 
egregius or to It. egregio ; prob. it arose from an 
ironical use of 2, though our earliest ((notations 
afford no evidence of this.] 

a. of (iiersons and (>ersonal attributes. 

*573 fk Harvey Ldter-bk. (1884) 33 'J’hai them .selv.s can- 
not (USscnibtc it without egre^ius impiidenci. 15(73 Nashk 
Pour Lett, Coufut. 67 F.gregiuus is iieiicr u.sed lu eiigli.sh 
but in the extfeame ill part. i6ti Shakh. Cymb. v. v. air 
Italian Fiend. . Kgn;giou8 nitirllierer. *648 Milton Obsent. 
A rt. Peace (1851) 576 Egregious Liars utid Impostors. 1734 
Fielding Unix>. Gallant v. i, He would be uii egregious as.*: 
who wou’d venture to lay out his money in them (jewels]. 
1839 Jamf-S Louis A'/V, I. 50 'l‘he egregious superstition 
of the higher orders. 1864 Mopning .Star 13 Sept., Every 
tradesman, .with egregious bonhomie tries to cheat you. 

b. of things, actions, etc. 

X630BRATHWAIT /'->//*■. f/VN/*/. (1641)88 Ilctouchcrh severity 
toward.s servants, as a liulnoiis and egregious ollonce. 1709 
SiKKLK Tatfer No. 47 P2 People that want Scn.se, do al- 
w.'iy.s in an egregious Manlier want Modesty, 
lIu.MK Hist. Ettg. ( t8o6) IV. li. 48 An egregious exercise of 
tyranny. 18x6 Kihuy ^ Si>, Entomol. it, 1x828) 1 . zi An 
egregious waste of time. 1878 Lecky Eng, in ib/h C. 11 . 
VII. 42C No blunder could have been more egregious. 

4 . nonre-use. Wandering from the Hock. 

1873 Brownino Red Cat t. Night-C. 1203 An egregious 
sheep. . Unearthed tlie image in guod Mailtevillc's lime. 

Hence EarreglonsneBB, the quality of being 
egregious ; the possession of uncommon qualitie.s. 

163s SiiF.RWoon, Egregiousness, excellence. 1877 Times 
Feb. IQ. T2/1 Professor Guthrie pointed out that water . , 
is unusual, and .shows egregiuu.snc.ss in its propertie.s. 

Egw’giously, adv. [f. Jirec. H -ly^.] In an 
egrcgiou.s mariiicT, remarkably ; iu 1 7th c. occa- 
sionally in A gooil sense, remarkably well, excel- 
Icntly ; now exclusively in bad or ironical sense, 
grossly, monstrously, shamefully. 

a >555 Eatimkk in Foxe A. M. (1684) III. 368 Here have 
I blotted your Pai>er vainly, and played the fool egre- 
ffiou.sly. 1635 N. K. tr. Careens Hist. Kih. 1. lui. 2. 25 
l‘he French egregiously di.<iscmblcd a desire of peace. 
A 1693 Ubquiiart Rabelais in. xix. 156 Whom he had seen 
lo act his port most egregiously upon the Stage. s866 
Trolijote Belton PSst. II. xiv. 267 Well aware, .that he was 
trespassing egregiou-sly. 

Egremoigne, -moyn, obs. (T. Agrimony. 


ax387 Sinon. Bart hoi. (A need. Oxon.) 9 Agrimonia. 
gremoyn. a ixjo Alphita f Anecd. Oxon.) 3 Agimonia uel 
grimonia. .gall, et angl. egreiiioigiie. 

Egress (f'^es), sb. [ad. L. egressus, n. of 
action f. egredi-, f. eovX 4 -gradi to step.] 

1 . A going out, or issuing forth, from an enclosed 
or confined place ; the right or lilierty of going 
out, esp. in phrase originally legal. Ingress, egress, 
and regress. Also alfrib. 

* 53 ® Lyttleton’s Tenures viii. fol. 15 b, Free entre, 
egresite, and regresse. Z543‘4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. xo To 
hauc free ingrease egresse and regrexse into all sudie places. 
1601 Dba(X>n & Walker Anew, Darel 84 , 1 have, .obserued 
. . in sundrie Demoniakes, a vomiting immediatly Wore the 
egreiae of the Spirit. 1067 Milton P* L, il 437 Gates of 
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biirniag Adamant . . prohibit all egress. 17*4 T. Ricuers 
//tsf. Royal Gefioifl Spain 400 The French Fleet, .enter’d 
the Bay w Cadiz, to prevent all Egress and Regress of that 
Harbour. 1^ E. pKACt)cic Kai/ Skirl. I. xj The other 
door which afforded egress into the small court. 1886 Pall 
Mail G. as Dec. 5/a Another improvement is the egress 
chamber. 

b. Astran, The emergence of a heavenly body 
from an eclipse or occnltation ; also, the passing 
of a planet on the sun’s disc in a transit ; the end 
of an eclipse or transit. Also attrih. 

1706 IIkaknk Collect. » May (1885) f. They plainly 
perceiv’d the Ingress ami Egress. 1867-77 Ciiambkks 
j 4 siron. Vtic. 915 Ajf^/rrjr, the pass.'tgc of a siUellite from the 
di.^ of its primary, at the end of the phenomenon known as 
a ‘ transit’. 188a Dally N^s ^o Dec. y4 The ^Transit of* 
Vcuus. .the egress observations in the West Indies. 

2 . Anai. Of nerves and vessels: An issuing 
forth, or branching out. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. no After the egresse or 
goyng out therof [of the nervej it cleaucth into two 
brauhehes. 1668 Cui.rtPPKR & Cole Ir. Bnrthol. Anat, i. 
xvii. 46 That the Ingress .md Egress of the Vessels mi^ht 
lj« discerned. 1830 R. Knox Biclarii's Anat. 359 'Ihc 
nervous fasciculi, .ore collected together at their egress from 
the ganglion. 

3 . A channel of exit, an outlet. 

1677 Hale Contempt. 11. ?2q God . .as a wise Artist. . stops 
all oti ler egresses but that which fits his design. sSiy 
Scott Paris Revisit. 14a A lane . . an egress from which 
was .shut up. .8631 Whvtk Melville G/atiiators III. ifij 
The door, .was a private egress opening on the wide terrace. 

4 . Jitr. 

1604T. WRiLiiiT/Vwjw/M V. S 4. a64 Ingrcsse into this world 
..Progresse of Life.. Kgressc or death. x6za Woodall 
.Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. xi This present Work . . the 
Anlhour entreats . . ni.Ty receive a charitable Cuiislructiun 
upon the egresse thereof. 16140 13 i*. Klynolos Passions 
ix. 74 Love then consists in a kind of expansion or egresse 
of ine heat and spirits to the object loved. 1874 Hia.i-s Soc, 
Press, iii. 43 What should prevent the ingress.. of noxious 
trades, or facilitate their egress. 

Egress (j^grc s), v. [f. the sb.] ifUr. To Issue, 
to go forth. (Perfect tenses sometimes conjugated 
with he.) 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vni. in b, T wo other n.iyre of 
sinewes. .which after they are egressed or gone forlli, beget 
also, by together kiiiriyng, one not.'iblc ncruL\ 1765 W._ Law 
tr. Behuft'n’s Mysi. Magnum i. (17751) ii That which is 
egressed is r.'illed the Lubet of the Deity. 1866 J . Rose 
Ovitfs Fasti II. 203 Forth from the camp cgre.ss'd their 
b.ands. 

Egression (/gre j.in). [ad. c^res.ndtGem^ f. 
egnss' ppl. stem of : see Eoutfiss 

1 . The action of i.ssiung forth or going out from 
any enclosed place or specified limits. 

azs^ Skelton Image Ifypocr. m. 272 I'o send a man. . 
To his egression. 1607 ;i orsELL Serpents 753 Scorpions, 
which at their first egression do kill their Dam that hatched 
them. 1650 II. Bkouku Consenf. Health 117 The Cohl 
hinders the egression of Vapors. 1660 JiOk. Taylok Duct. 
Duhit. IV. i, Ma'vins . . in the instant of its fthe arrow’s] 
egression .. repents of the intended evil. X767 IIkbkkdf.n in 
Phil. Trans. LVTl. 461 The accession of strangers and the 
egression of the natives being so equally inconsiderable. 
xMa K. Pattekson Fss. Hist. Art 448 The Indiiiii pen- 
insul.i i.s a liiige cid-dc-sar, into which race after race, .has 
poured, .without the possibility of any egression. 

+ b. Spec. The exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. Obs. (fret], in 18th c.). 

1614 Raleiou Hist. World 11. 352 The times from the 
cgrc.ssion to the building of Solomon’s Temjdc. 17^41 
Warhorton Div, Legal. 11 . 236 The Egression of the ! 
Israelites. 

t o. tramf. The issuing a.s a branch, etc. Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 59 Sinewy and sharpe is the 
egression of this muscle at the fir:,!. 

t 2 . Emergence from, out of (obscurity, etc.’) ; 
a deviation from accustomed rules; an outburst 
of feeling, poetic fervour, etc. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys Argt. A j, T.A:nynge the egres- 
syons poelyt|ties and faDulousohscuiylccs. 1^1 J ek. Tayi.ok 
Course Serm. i. iv, 50 Extraordinary egressioii.s and tran.s. 
volations beyond the ordinary course r>f an even Piety. Ibid. 
(167B) 85 'I’he Gospel, .reiiuiring the heart of man did stop 
every egression of disorders. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. Ixiii. 

1 Egressions of uffcctiun unto God. 17^-41 Wakhukton 
Div. Legat. II. 31 All Countries on their first Egression out 
of Barbarity. 1753 F.ss, Such egressions from her 

laws are degeneracies from the connate standard of human 
perfection. 

Egre'SsiT^ a. [as if ad. L. ^c^essiv^m ; cf. 
prcc. and -ivk.J Tending to issue forth. 

1691 En. Taylor tr. Hehmen's Theos. Phil. 356 The desire 
is egressive, and the Egress is the Spirit of the Will. 

Egret (c’gret, rgrot). Forms : 5 egrete, 
-ette, 6-7 eggret, 7 (egrlpt), 8 eggritte, oig- 
retto, 5- egret. See also Aigrrti'K. [var. of 
AioRKTTK : a. Fr, aigrette^ dim. of ^aigr-^ a. OIIG. 
heigir\ sec Hkrov.J 

1 . The Ixsscf White Heron: cf. Aiqrkttb i. 
Also attrih., as in egret-heron. 

14x1 Rckieks Agric. 4- Prices III. 129^ Egrets 4 (lis 1/2. 
e XS3S Dkwks Introd. Pr. in Palsgr. 911 Theggret, laigret. 
x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 520 An egrint. .is .all white as the 
swanue, with legs like to an heafnsnaw, X7M Pennant 
Z iw/. (1768) II.^5>3 Egrets, a species of Heron now scarce 
known in this island. 1849 C Brontb Shirley 111 . viii. 178 
As quiet poultry might look on an egret. i899TBNNeMT 
Ceyhm 11 . ix. iv. 453 Snowy egrets .. station themselves 
lower down to watch the nsh. 


2 . The feathery pappus of the seeds of the dan- 
delion, thistle, an<I other plants ; « Aigrette 3. 

1794 Maktyn Rousseau's Hot. vi. 70 Seeds in which the 
down or egret, .is sessile. x8oo J. Huruis Favourite Vilt. 
110 Egret from the head Of thistle ravished. x8sx S. Jvnn 
Margaret vi. (1871) 29 The egret of a thistle. 

3 . attrib., as f egret-monkey [Fr. aigrette \ so 
called by Buffon from the tuft on the top of its 
head], an assumed sj)ecie8 of ape called by 
Linnmus Simia Aygula ; it is now supposed that 
the female of some siiccics of Maeacus was me.ant. 

x8oa Bindley Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 81 The egret monkey, 
sBm Tmoer Menagerie, Contents. 

El^monle, -y, obs. ff. Agrimony. 
t E'grimOXiy. ran—^. [ad. L. trgrimonia, f. 
ffger sick.] Deep sorrow. 
z6s6 in Cocker AM. 1656 Blount Clossogr. 1B18 in Todd. 

in WEnsTER and mod. Diets. 

Egriot, var. of Agriot, Obs., a sort of cherry. 
Egritude, var. of yEGRiTunK, Obs. 
Egromancy, egromantic, corrupt ff. Necro- 


MANC'Y, -MANTIO. 

fCf. negromnney and Wallotm egrtmancieu ~ Fr. nicro- 
ttiancicH (I.ittn^^ .Sir R. Burton ImtHcvcr that he found the 
Words in soniu Eng. writer of 17th c., and many scholars jn- 
foriu us lluit they have certainly met w'ith them in earlier 
Iitcr.at(iri;, but we have failed to obtain references.] 

188s R. Buk'iuN Arab. Nights 1 . 76 By virtue of niy egro- 
inancy become thou half stone and half man. Ibid. 1 . 133 
All hundred and seventy ch.aptcrH of egromantic fonniilas. 
tEgrO'te, V. Obs.~^ [ad. L. segroldre, f. 
O'grvtus sick.] intr. To be sick ; to feign one- 
self sick. 
tnx- 6 x in Bailey. 

l ienee Egro'tlng vbl. sb., a feigned sickness. 

X73a in Cole. 1775 in A.sii. 

Egrymon, obs. v.-irianl of Aqrimony. 

Egte, obs. form of KioiiT. 

Eguall, var. of F.tJAM. a. Obs. c(|ual. 
Egnrgitate (/Ri^'Jd^ite'tO, v. rare. [ad. L. 
egurgittil- ppl. stem of egurgiltire, f. c out + gurgit- 
em whirlpool, Rulf.] irans. To vomit forth ; hu- 
morously, to utter (phrascs^. 

i6>{6 Bi,0UNr Glossogr. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 
Horisoiuinl Phrases . . which .. with .. Facility you Egiir- 
gitate. x86s (X Rez'. July 192 'J’he most purposeless crys* 
tallo-chalybeatc hubbies which earth has yel egurgituled. 

Egyltle, obs. ff. Eaolk. 
t Egy’ptiaCi a* Obs. rare. [ad. late L. Aigyp- 
tidcus.\ ICgyptian. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. i. ii. (1636) 48 Groning under 
their Egyptlack bontl.agc. 

t Eg3rpti*acal, a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + AL.] 
KGYrnAN. 

15^ A»p. Pahker Psalter \\xx. 14 Egiptiacall Ixmdage. 
(5M J. llooKEK Girald. /ret. in Holinshed 11 . 134/1 Sufler- 
ing no glibes . . nor the Egyptiacal rulles vpon womens heads. 

Egyptian (Al^i’pjon), a. and sb. Forms : 4 
©«i-, egypeian, -ion, -yan, 6 ogiptian, egypey-, 
(sy-)aii, 7 mg-, 7- egyptian. [f. Egypt + -ian.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Belonging or relating to Egypt. 

1646 Crasiiaw Delights of the Muse 129 Th’ Egyptian 
Pyramids themselves must live, i7»6 ir. Gregory's .'Isfron. 
1 . 245 'I'he Egyptian, Julwn. and Gregori.an lyear], 1885 
Rawlinson RgyAt 4 Bab. 223 No trace has been iuuud of 
camels in the Egyptian monuments. Mod. The recent 
Egyptian campaign. He speculated in Egyiitian bonds. 

b. fg. In Biblical allusions, as Kgyptian bond- 
age '. bondage like that of the Israelites in Egypt ; 
Kgyptian darkness '. intense darkncs.s (see E.xod, 
X. 22); also, \ Egyptian days', the two days in 
each month which were believed to be unlucky. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxi. (1495) 358 For there 
ben xxilij Egypeyans dayes it folowyili that god »ite 1110 
wreches vjH)n the Egy^yens lliaii ten. c 1400 Apd. Loll. 
91 A waytih not hvis Egipcian dates, (bat we calf dy.smal). 

R. liRuoKU Fug. Episc. 11. iv. 76 A Glympsc that might 
Enlighten tliein in the midst of Egyptian d:irkiie;sse. 1659 
Milton A’m/r. Owwrn Wks.(i85i>4oi pari of the Nation 
were dasperatcly conspir'd to call back again ihir Egyptian 
Bondage. , ««M y Abbott Napoleon II. viii. 133 It was a 
night of Egyptian darkness. 

2 . Hot. Egyptian Bean : perh. the fniit of A'l?- 
lumbium speciosum ; Egyptian Lotus - Nytnphmi 
Lotus', Egyptian Rose : a. Scabiosa artfcnsis I., 
b. .Scabiosa atroptsrpurea L. ; Egyptian Thorn : 
Cra/segus Pyracantha. 

8. Min. Egyptian Jasper, i Egyptian pebble : a 
brown mottled jasjier from Egypt. 

1771 Hill AVwJiVf 226 Egyptian Pebble. 1804 Jamf.son 
Mineralogy 1 . 230 Egyptian Jasper. 1884 Dana Mineralogy 
195 Egyptian Jasjier. 

4 . “ (.iii’8Y. humorous. 

1749 Fielding Tom Janes xn. xiii. IV. 295 Mr. J:?nc.s .. 
took leave of his Egyptian majesty. 

5 . In Printing. Egyptian type {letters, figures) ; 
a particular kind of type distinguished by the 
thickness of the stems ; also a.s aiiasi-.f^. 

1^ J. Gordon Interest Tables Pref. 7 The introduction 
of l^yptian figures at the tcnii. .will, .give incre,xsed facility 
to the eye in running over the columns. X899 H* Bkadnkll 
Guide Typography 11. 35 Types are. .distinguished accord, 
ing to the information.. of the letter. .LasJ.. Roman, Italic 
. .Egyptian. 


B. sb. 

1 . A native of Kg)'pt. Often fig. with allusion 
to the a.spcct in which the Egyptians apjiear in the 
Bible. To spoil the Egyptians : cf. E.xod. xii. 36. 

X388 Wyclip Isa. xix. ai £gipcion.s schulen knowe the 
Lord. 1308 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. ix. ill. (1495) 347 
Amonge the Egypeyens the ycre was tukcnyd by a dragon 
paynied bylynge hi.s ownc layllc. cxAoo Apot. Loll. 73 
Decreti.sti.s, as to ]>»< {lart of wysdam f»t hei haue of pe 
wurlilis wisdani, are Egipcicn.s. 1658 Ci.h.vki.ani> Rusttr 
Ramp. Wks. {1687) 422 All without the Fold of the Godly 
were yEgyptians. x8a8 Hlackzo. Mag. XX IV. 323 'I’he . . 
abhorrence of the /Egyptians for these barbarous Icono- 
clasts. Mod, The manners of the ancient Egyptians. 

2 . « (Dphy. 

1514 Firziieuii Just. Peas It is ordayned agaynste 
people callyngo themselves Egypeyans, that no .such iier- 
sons be suttred to come within (his rcalme. x6oo .Skene 
Reg.ATaJ. 179 For the better triall of. .tuaistcrfull beggers, 
feiiBeit fooli.^ counterfit Egyptifms. 1697 I 'iezv of Penal 
Laws 310 If any Transports into Engl.and 01 Wales, any 
lewd People, calling themselves Egyptians, they forfeit 4t>/, 
*749 Fielding Tom Jones xii, A company of b.gyptians, or 
us they arc vulgarly called, gipsies. 

3 . pi. In recent use -- Egyptian stocks : securities 
issued by the Egyptian government. 

Hence Sgy’ptianiaa v. a. intr., to act like an 
Egyptian ; to adopt Egyptian j)racliccs ; \y.trans., 
to make like .an Egypti.in or the Egyptians. 
8gy‘]7tlanlsed ppl. a. Sgy'ptianiBm, Egyptian 
characteristics, inclination to Egyptian customs. 

H. Mure Myst. Iniq. vi. 17 It was., wickedness., 
to /Kgv'ptianize in the adnratiuii of the God of Israel.^ 18x7 
(j. S. Faiiur Expiat. .^acrif. 2(18 God’.s tondesoensiou 10 
the Kgypiiutii.siii of the Israelites. ^ 1B47 (ikote Greece ii. 
XX. 111.442 This dynasty [Psamiiieiichns's] had too littlv of 
pure E.gyptianism in them to find favour with the priest.s. 
1851 H. 'idRiiENS ill Jrnt. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 9 'I’lie exist- 
ence of an l''gyptianised rat:e. 

B'gyptiao. V. nonce-wd. [f. Egyi»t + -ize.] 
intr. To refer things to Egjptian sources. 

1854 K KiCHiT/KY Mytkol. A nr. Greece 4 H. (ed. 3) 40?; 
Little given as we arc to h'.gyptising. 

Egyptologue, rare. [a. Fr. Egyptologue ', 
cf. lU:Xt!j « EtJYl'TOlAltJlSf. 

1856 Rat. Rev. 11 . 419/1 'I lie famous Egyptologue, the 
Vicomte de Kbugd. 1859 Ibid. VIII. 401/a Many wriier.*i on 
(rreek mythology, to s.iy nothing of professed Egyptologiies. 
EgyptolOC[y (/d^iptp'iod^i). [f. as if ad. Gr. 
*alyvnro\oyia, f. Alyvnrbs l'-gyi:>t + -\oyta dis- 
coursing (see -i.oGY).] 'Fhe study of Egyptian 
antiquities, of the ancitMit Egyptian language and 
history. Ilence Bgyptologer -- Egyptologist. 
Sgyptolo'gloal a., [icrtaining to, concerned with, 
or devoted to Egyptology. Hgyptologlst, one 
versed in the stuJy of Egyptian .antiquitic.s. 

1859 Ghk{;dry Egypt I. 37 'fhe name Sesortesen . . recent 
Egyptologists arc. .uiianinioits in maintaining. 186a Sat. 
Kint. 8 Feb. 162 Egyptology, he |Sir George Lewisl says, 
has an historic.'tl method of its own. 1864 I’lAZzt Smyth 
Our Inker. Ct. Pyramid v. .vxii, fi874> 418 By the sadly 
Egyptological Baron Bunsen. 1873 Gkikie </V. he Age 
ii. 14 Hi(;roglyphii:.s arc to the /Egyptologist— the silent .. 
records of nil age long pas.sod away. 1876 Gladstone 
Homeric Sync hr. aro The key affonfed by the researches 
of Ejiyptology. 1876 Trans. Cicft^t'ia Inst. 22 The histori- 
cal discoveries of the. e.'ulior Egyptologem were for a time, 
arrayed against Revelation. i8Ba Academy No. 513. 150 
Mr.O. modestly di.st:laims all Egyptological pretciLsions. 

Efityr, ob.-i. form of JOagku. 

Egyrmonye, obs. var. of Aghimony. 

E^dtho, obs. form of Eatii. 

E30, obs. f. of Awk, Evk. 

Eh (V, r% int. [repE an exclamation of instiiic 
live origin ; ME. hail Ey ; the mod. spelling may 
l>e after Fr. eh, though it might have suggested 
il.self independently.] 

1 . An ej.aculation of sorrow. Cf. An i. 

1367 Triall Treas. in Ilazl. Doilslcy lit. -281 F'.h, they 
have used me with too much villainy. 

2 . An intcrjccliuiial interrogative particle; often 
inviting as.scnt to the sentiment expressed. 

1773 Goi.dsm. .S'A'f>/jf to Conq. 11. i, Wa.sri'i it lucky, eh’/ 
1B16 ' (Jni/ ’ Grand Master vi. 132 What have 1 brought 
ybu here for -eh 7 1859 L'ait.un Balt. 4 Songs 68 You arc 
joking, Jesse, eh? 1867 1 ',. Wai'gh Ovui Blanket^ iii., fit 
{Lam. Gloss \ Eh, iv (bat blanket « oiild Udk, Ailse,it could 
oailier make folk laugh or cry ! 1870 B. Bmilklky Bundle 

o' Ftmts i. 31 (/. nnc. Gloss.) * Eh, whatever ix thcr’ t’ do? ' 
1)00 shrikt eawt. 

Hence Eh v. intr., to say ‘ Eh I ^ 

18*4 Scon Redgauntlet vii, ’J'he former ha’d, eb'd. 

Ehe, ohelid, ehsihSo, ehthurl, obs. forms 
of Kyr, Eye-. 

Ehlite ((''‘loit)- Min. [f. Ehl, local name (see 
qnot.) + -iTE.] A variety of I'scudomalachite. 

1868 Dana /I/in. s. v. Pseudomalachite, Ehlite of Breit- 
haupt. C>cctirs in veins at juihl near I.enz on the Rhine. 

Ehrenbergit0 (rrcnbc jgait). Min. [f. the 
surname Jihrenberg A species of ClMO- 

LITE. 

x868^ Dana Min. s. v. Cimolite, Blhrenbergitc occurs in 
eleft.'i in trachyte at the quarries of Steinchen. 

Ehte, obs. form of Aught, property. 

Ehyt, obs. form of Eat v. 

El, ME. contracted form of Ant. 
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SIOASTIO. 

•I" Eioa'Stio, « Obs, rare. [ad. Or. iltcaariKoi, 
f. tlKd(‘etv to liken, |)ortray.] Imitative. 

t 66 g i-JAr.K Crt. 0 >/tfi 7 es i. iii. i. *95 Eica^tick Art or Skill 
in Imitation: whence also Eicastik Poesio recceved its 
ori^jinat ion.. ltecau.se its tiiain use lies in framing Images, 
and pleasing representations of persons or Things. 

£ich(e, obs. var. of Each. 

Eiconic, var. of Iconic. 

Eioosihedron, obs. form of IcosAnEnuoN. 
Sident (ni dent), a. Se. Also 6 ydant, 8 
eydent. [Variant of earlier Ythanh, prob. an 
altered form of northern ME. (a. ON. idinn, 
ibinn * assiduous, diligent’, Vijrf.), perh. assimi- 
lated to pr. jtples. in -andJ] Diligent, industrious, 
busy ; also attentive to. Cf. Ythand. 

X5pi R. Bhuce Serm. yi. O iij. The soules of the S-anctes 
departed ar niair ydant in this exercise fof prais(.d then when 
they wer aline, n 1774 FKKCtrssoN Farmers Ingle Poem.-4 
(184s) .n6 Wad they Igcntlrr gabs] to laltouring lend an 
eident hand. 1807-zo I'annaiiii.i. Focms (184b; ia The lad 
..Was eident ay, .'tnd deftly hel’ the nloiit^h. x8x6 St.-oir 
Old Mart, iv, ‘ Be eident and civil to them baith.’ 

Eider (aid^i), jA Also 8-9 odder. [Ulti- 
mately a. Icel. sedar (pron. aid'ar), geiiit. of seb-r 
eider-duck, in the comb, a'bnr-dtin eider-down. 
The continental forms, Sw. now eyV/t?r( xrt.t\ 

Da. ed£r{j-Ju^l\ Ger. eidcr{-€nte\ arc similarly 
adopted from. Jcel. The present Kng. s}H;lliiig is 
probably from the Sw. used by Von 'froil,] 

1 . A species of duck, Soniateria mollissinta^ 
abundant in the Arctic regions that lines its 
neat with Eidkr-Down ; also, h'ing-eider (So- 
materia spectabilis'). Chiefly attrih.^ as ia eider- 
bird, -duck, Eii>K.n-DowN. 

*743 1 *^ Fbil. Trans. XI. 1 I. (>12 Aniungrt the .Sea-lurds 
are the F.ddcr, Duck.*; of Three Kind.s. 1780 Von Tr<iii. 
Iceland 14J I'he cider-bird is yet more nscful to the n.ativcs. 
i8sa D. Moik /vw 4 v viii, The eider ducks, With their wild 
eyes, and necks of cliaiigrrul blue. .863 Kinosi.rv b 'aler- 
Aab. afk) .Sw'aris and branl^eese, h.nrlniuins .'ind eiders. 1863 
.Spring I.apl. 384 The king eider .and n.arrow’.s Iceland 
duck are only occasi.>nixlly seen in the autumn. 

2 . The down it.self. 

1766 Pennant /.ool. iifiia) TT. 243 The down known hy 
the name of Eider or Eddcr which these birds furnish. 

8. attrib. or adj. Resembling eider-down. 

1791 E. Dakwin Hot. Card. ti. id Sleep protcc;t.s him with 
his cider winf^.s, 1848 KiNri.si.EV .Saint's Trag. nt. ii. 
Beneath her eider robe the. .earth Watches, .for the .sun. 
Si*d6r-d0WXL. [ultimately n. led. ttbar-duft : 
see Eidkr and Down ; the led. word has 
Ijcen adopted as Sw. ejder-duftf Da. cder-dutttt, 
Ger. ciderdon, Kr. ^.dredon\ 

1 . The small soft feathers from the breast of the 
cider duck. Also attrib. 

*774 Goi.r/.s.M. Sat. ///>/. (1776' VI. r-'S In this numlKT 
we nuiy reckon the Eider-down. 1804 Ct. Ri mfchu* in 
Fhil. Tram. XCIV. £5 Having its two ends well covert-d 
up with eider-down. 1856 Kane .-I ret. P\rpl. 1 1 . xvi. iC^j All 
who could work, even at picking over eider-down. 1859 W. 
C’ou.iNs ( 7 . 0/ Ilearts {18^51 17 You top up with a svveet 
little culcr-down (piilt, as light as rosev 

2. ^eider-denmi quilt. 

Sidograph (rki drVgrafV [f. Gr. JSo-s form + 
yp&<p€iv to sketch.] (See f.juol.) 

180s Hutton Course Math. (1228) II. Si Profes-sor Wal- 
liice’a eidograph may lie advantagcou.sly employed. 1869 
Eng. Mich. 3 I 7 ce. 288/1 The eidograph is a correct instru- 
ment for enlarging or reducing diawings. 

II Eidolon (dcbr^clf^n). PI. sometimes -a. [a. Gr. 
ffSaiAov (sec Inoi., Joolum) image, spectre, phan- 
tom.] An unsubstantial irAage, .*>pcctrc, phantom. 

i8a8 Cari.vlf. Mise. (18^7) I. 137 Flying through the .Tir, 
and living.. with mere Eidoloics. x8w .Scott D/'/r/f'iW. i. 
j6 Galling up hi.s eidolon in thelmll ofhis former greatness. 
<<1849 Poc Dreamlatid^ An Eidolon named Night On .t 
black tlmme reigns upright. 1850 Mks. Browning iWms 
II. 153 How UIy.«;.scs left the sunlight For the p.Tle eidoln 
race. 1875 B. Taylok Faust I. xxi. 1173 It is .t m.Tgic shape, 
a lifeless eidolon. 1876 Lowkll Among my Hks . Ser. 11. 
1.1873) <74 <^1 but a pure eidolon of the mind. 

b. Optics. 

x88t O. R. PiGGorr in Nature No. 622. 515 If [the ob- 
jects arc] transparent. .8trnn'.^e eidola are generated diffi- 
rtilt of interpretation and disiicniion. 

Jience Bidolio <z., of the nature of an eidolon. 
Sldoloolast [f. Gr. KlAnrr\^ breaker ; cf. Icono- 
elast], one who demolishes idols. 

x88i Ci. R. PiGoorr in Nature No. 622. 515 The earlier. , 
plates . . teem with eidolic varieties of form. 1814 I 7 ii 
tjijiNc.KY frtW/rr Wks. 1863 XII. iQt T.et the object of the 
false Wjorship. .lie m.'jde his own eidoloclast. 

t Eidoura’nioil. [f- Gr. form + tivpap- 
os heaven.] The name given to a incchajiical 
contrivance for representing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; cf. Ouuery. 

18*3 Mak. Eogewortii /Viwot (.Sequel) fed. 2) II. 24? He 
saw III large Icttiirs. .Orrery anrl EUlouranion. 1839 Pea- 
cock Ay/A/a 82 Astronomy, .elevating the mind, 
a.s the eidouranion lecturers have it, to sublime, contem- 
platTiios. 

Eidyl], -ie, var. of Idyll, -ll*. 

Eie, obs. form of Any, Awb, Eyr. 

Eiffule, obs. form of Awful, 

Eigll (e^, int. diAl. [cf. F.h, Ky.] An ex- 
clamation expressing wonder or asseveration. 


*790 J* CotMER (Tim Bobbin) Wk$. (1819) 54 Mary. Is 
.Scrots o' Rutchots .so hon.sQme ? Tim. Eigh, hooR meetcrly. 
*75$ Johnson, Eigh, an expression of sudden delight. 
*775 In *8** W. Tennant Anstcr P\ v. i, Kigh I I 

would kiss thein. P. Morris Seilty Fttck Dobby 5 

{Lane. Class.) Eigh, ther^ many a million on ’em. 

ZUghe, obs. form of Aws. 

Siglit a. and sb. Forms: a. x abta, 
eahta, ehte, a ehte, (Orm.) ehhte, 3 eshto, eahte, 
3 -5 ey5t(e, oij-, oih-, oyhto, (3 ejto, oyth), 4-6 
eyght:e, (4 ohoit, heyt,eyt, 5it(t, 5oght,eyHbe), 
6- eight. /I. 3-5 aoht, aght, ajtCe, aht(e, .SV. 
auht(e, 5 . 9 r. awcht, 4 Sc. auoht, 6 -Sc. aught. 
[C’om. Tent, and Aryan : OE. ahta, eahta, tthle, 
Northumb. »hto, * OFris. achta, achte, acht, O.S. 
ahlo (Du. aeht\ OHG. nA/tf (MHG. ahte, inod.G. 
aeht\ ON. \ *ahta') dtta (Sw. 4 //a, Da. oit€\ Goth. 
ahtau ; cf. 1 ,. ocio, Gr. oicrtb, Olr. ocht, Lith. 
asztun}, Skr. ashtdu!\ 

The cardinal numeral next after seven, repre- 
sented by the symbols 8 or viii. 

A. as adj. 

1 . In concord with sb. expressed. 

Bcmvulf 207s (Th.) Hcht eahta uiearas..on Act icon. 
a xooo Afi-nologium 05 (Gr.) pies einb alita and ni;5on Do- 
gera rimes. X070 (K E. Chron. (Land MS.) 'I'urold abbot 
nr.d .-elite si]ie twenti Frcncisce men mid him. cxooo Ohmin 
4327 Rihht chhtc silu! .an hiinndredd. asaMSAnrr. K. Pref. 
2^ 'J'his an Hoc is tudealet in eahte Icssc Roke. XJ197 R. 
Cii.oue. (1810I 385 Ah in 3cr of grace a boiisend ^er yt was 

And four score & cy^tc. a 1300 Cursor AI. 188 He hcled on 
al vnfere p.it seke w.ts thritte and :iht yeir. 1375 Rarrour 
Truce xt. 523 Aucht hundreth ariuyt, 1 trow, thai wcir. 
r 14x5 WvNTouN Ctou. VI. viii. 104 Audit hundyr wynter 
and seventy, c X489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Ay mon »io, 1 shall 
make them to be acconip;uiycd of cyghtc cries. 1513 
Dium. Otcurr. (1833) xo In the year of God j™. v*'. tw-anlic 
aucht yelris. x^x Ei.vot Image Cm'. (1549) 80 In eight 
the first yeeros of his empire. 1631 Milton Epit. Afchues.'t. 
U 'jHthes/er 7 Suiiiniers three times eight s.tvc one She had 
told. ax]758 Ram.say Poems (1844) 8^ Tw’a times auglit 
bannacks m a heap. 1735 PoMc ProL Sat. 182 'I hc Barn . . 
Strains from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year. 1885 
Bali. Story of the Jjeai'cns 146 An interval of eight years. 

b. (An) eight days =« a week. 
e 1x60 Hatton Gosp. John xx. 26 Eftcr ehte p «ooo eahta] 
da7;cn hys Icuniing-ctiihtes W'lereii iniie. X340 Ayenb. 45 
Na^t uur aiie moii]N; tie to e^te dayes: ac inc one zeliie 
day. x6xx Bible Luke ix. 28 About an eight daj’cs aftcr 
ihese sayings. 1664 Evklyn Kal. I tort, (1729) 194 Eight 
Days after, prick them forth at di-staticcs. 

2. Wilh ellipsi.s of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from context. 

e XROS Lay. a6g«K! per achte per ni^ene. a xsts Ancr. E. 
334 Al bene world, bute cihte i pen arrhe. c X3»5 A'. A*. 
All/t. P. B. 331 pis meyny of a^tc I stdial saue of monne/ 
.saulez. K. Brunni: Chron. (1810)84 pe date was a 

piiusund fourscore & auhte. i'Z340 Cursor M. 1927 ^011 
^itt hauc I furbarn. . My brodc Ixmcsoun 1 ^011 :|yue. c 14S5 
WvNTouN CVt>N. VII. X. 52X For awcht or ten In comowrie 
prys saw’ld wes J»cn. CX460 Tcnvneley Myst. tj We, 
ar.ht, acht, and ncyn, and ten Is this. 1^ A. King tr. 
Canisius' Caieeh. i6t h. Our I.ords iiealituues. .ar rakened 
aught in nuiiilier as fullouis. 1864 'J'knny.son Aylmer's F. 
638 Eight that were left to make a purer w'orkl. 

b, esp. With omission of hours', as ei/r/il 0* 
e/oek, etc. 

X598 SiiAKS. Merry fC. iii. iii. 210 Let him be sent for to- 
morrow, eight a ducke to haiie amends. x6ox — Trvet. N. 

V. i. a<is Hix eyes were set at ei:4hl i’th’ morning. 17x0 
.Stekle Tatter No. 263 Fi, I W'ciit to .sec him ..about 
Eight a Clock in the Evening. Mod. Wc breakfiLSt at eight. 

C, Prosody. Jn eight and si.x (four, etc.) ; in 
lines alternately coiisistiii];' of those numbers of 
syllables. See R 2 d. 

X590 .SiiAK.s. Mids. N. III. i. 25 It .sh.ill lie wtUIcii in ciglit 
and si. VC. 

t d. Piece of eig^ht (reals''. : the Spanish ' dollar * 
or ‘ piastre ’ (Sp. pieza de d ocho). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1699 'I'E.vn.E F.ss. Constit. 4- Int. Empire Wks. 1731 I, 
III Crying up the Pieces of Eight. 17x7 A. Hamii.ton 
New Arc. E. Ind. (1744) II. 129 At Rambang 1 iKUighl a 
cow. .for two Pieces of Eight. X790 Bkatkon NazK 4 MU. 
Mem, J. tCtj 'I'lie Salisbury, .took a Spanish .ship, with i>ne 
hundred .Tnd fifty tlumsand pieces of eight on hoard. 1883 
R. L. .SrirviiNSON Treasure isl. 225 J’icccs of eight. 

3 . Coupled with a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral followini^, so as to fonu a compound 
^cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

*579 Eulkf. Heskins Part, 4S5 *1116 eiglit and fortieth 
Chapter abitlcth in the exposition of the same text. 1607 
TorsKi.i, Fourf, Feasts 259 Every year, upon the eight and 
twenty d.Ty of Augu.st, they observe .n Solemn fca.st. x83a 
Mawryat N. Foster xxii, D— n your eight-and-twentics ! 

B. as sb. 

1 . 'fhe abstract number cijjht. 

1398 Tkkvisa Earth. De P. E. xix. exxi. (1495) 92a One 
don to .scuen makyth the nouihre of eyghte. x8o8 Wil.voRo 
in A stilt. Res. VIII. 289 Sevr.ii is n fortunate number 
among the Hindus : eight among the Baudd'hists. ** 

2 . A set of eight persons or things, 

b.. Card-playing, A card marked wilh eight 
pips. 

X5^ Florio, Otto, the numlicr of eight, an eight vjion the 
wirJs. x68o CorroN Compl. Camtsterxa Singer Hist. Cards 
341 ’I’hen he plays his eight of hearts. 

b. The crew of a rowing boat, consisting of 
eight oarsmen. The Eights ; boat-races at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge between the 


boats of the different colleges, which take place in 
the Summer I'erm. Hence Eights Week. 

xfl47 Illust. Land. News a8 Aug. 143/x, I rowed in a 
fairish ‘eight’. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. I. i. 6 
He.. could not be persuaded to be one of the University 
eight. 

c. Bibliography. In eights: an expression in- 
dicating the number of leaves in a sheet of an 
early printed book. 

1898 I AjwNPES Bibiiogr. r. v. Caxton, It [the Cronicles] 
terminates on tlie recto of Y 6 in e^hts. 1883 Grkgor in 
Rottand's Crt. l'enus Introd. 31 It w a quarto, and con- 
tists of A to I in eights, c i8&| Brit. Mus. Cat., Sarum 
Primer (1538) Register: sigs. A-T, in eights, except T 
whicli has four leaves. 

d. Metre. In eights : in lines of eight syllables. 
So In eights and sixes (fours, etc.) : in alternate 
lines of those lengths. Chiefly said of hymns. 

3 . The figure (8) representing this number ; hence 
anything in the form of an 8 ; esp. a figure made 
on the ice in skating. Also Jtgun (of) eight', 
sometimes attrib. 

xbon DKKKkH Knts. Conjur. (1842) 15 All our courses am 
but figures of eight. x84a 'I'knny.son Epic 10 Cutting eigh ( 
that day uikiii the pond. X851 Sir F. Paigravf: Nonn. 
A Eng. I. 626 The thricc-repcated eight, the cijjht hun- 
dred and eighty utid eight. rx86o H. .Stuart .Seaman's 
Caieeh. i What is a figure of eight knot used for? 1876 A. 
A u NOLO Persia in Coutemp. Rev. June 4a One i.s Rurprised 
tosi^e a European cutting figures of eight upon frozen 
pools. 1887 Comk. Mag. Mar. 255 'I'licy danced a fippirc 
8 i hain. 

C. Comb., ns eight - attgled, - celled, - sided, 
threaded acljs. ; combined with sbs. forming adj.s. 
of dimension, etc., as eight-inch, -line, -penny', 
eight-day adj., -fold adj. and adv. ; eight-day 
oiock, a clock that goes for eight days without 
winding up ; oight-oar a. (of a boat), manned by 
eight rowers ; also as sb. ; eight-shaft, a kind of 
coidecl fabric ; eightsman, one of the crew of an 
eight-oar. (Eight pence is .Tlmost alvvay.s written 
as one word, usii. wtlhoiil hyphen.') 

1656 ii)uGAKu Gate Lat. Uni. 155 A Dye, fonr-s(iuaic 
though six-suied, and '‘eight angled. 188a Vines Racks' 
Hot. 521 The neck appears to form . . nii '’eight-cclletl rosette. 
1836 Dickens .Sk. Bo 4 ii, He took to pieces the ‘'eight-day 
cItMjk. 1866 Howells Venet. Life xvxW. 278 Little eight, 
day-old Venetians. X850 Mrs. Buuwninu Poems I. 393 
An eight-day w'atch had watched she. X557 Krcorok 
Wketst. B ij, Octuphi, . Vightfuldc. x^8 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 344 The euslotns had multiplied eightfold within 
sixteen years. 1871 Ala das iek Wheel of Law Introd. 43 
'I'he paths of the saints, or the eightfold path of purity. 
*8»SiJ. Nicholson Operuf. Mechanic 660 His patent loco- 
motive engine, with two *eight-inch cylinders, weighs five 
tons. i8fo All y. Round No. 73. 548 'J'he cost of an eight- 
iuch cast -iron gun . . is about a hundred pounds. X864 H axlitt 
Eurty Pop. Poetry IV. 19 In four ’'eight-line stanzas. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek., *Kighl-line Pica. A type whose face 
Im.s eight times the lengih of pica. 1850 Kinuslky /!//. 
Locke xii. (1874) 105 An *eight-oar lay under the bank. 
x86i Sat. Re%'. 15 Mar. 300 If Mr. Urqnhart could persuade 
the Universities to substitute Turkish baths for eight-oars. 
2596 Shaks. I Hen. JV, iii. iii. 119 A Trifle, some "right- 
penny matter. 1678 Land. Caz. No. 1348/4 Eight pieces 
of liight-pcny tatfaty Rilxm. exSso Rudim. Navig. 
(Wcale) 13s Nails of sorts.. 8, 10, 24, 30, and 4o.pcnny 
n.'iils. 18^ L'pool f rnl. 4 July 1/2 A grc.it Stock of Fiis- 
tians, in Beaverleens. .“Eigiitshafl, Constitution, and other 
excellent Cords. x8s3 H. J. Bkookk Introd. Ciystnlhgr. 
<33 A series of double *eigni-sided pyramids might result 
from class k, i, and k. x88a Standard x6 Mur. 2, 1 am, 
Sir, your oliedient servant, An "Eightsman. 1696 Br. Patrick 
Comm. Ex. xxviii. (1697) 53^ Some will have it that 
[Afasch-'uir] , . Rignifies "eightthrcddcd Linen. 

Bight, obs. lorm of Ait. 

X664K yi-.LYN .Sylint 43 Some do also plant Gziers in their 
Eights like (^uick-.*>els, thick, and ncer the water. 

Elghto, Gijte, obs. fT. Aught, property. 
Eighteen (t-Uf’ii, fi’tiu), a. (sb.) I'orms : 1 
ohta-t:^e, a ehte-tyna, 3 mh-, ab-, ehte-, ey^te- 
tene, 4-5 eyj-, eyghtcuo, .SV. aiih-, auohteno, 
6 eighteno, 6- eighteen. [OV.. e^aVitatyfie, -Nne, 
corresponds to OFris. achlattne, OS. ahtotian, 
ahletehan (Du. cuhttien), OIKL ahtozehan (MHG. 
ahtzehen, inod.G. aehtzehn), ON. ditjdn (dtjdn, 
Sw. adertbn. Da. aticn), Goth, '‘^ahtaudaihun ; f. 
OTcut. *ah/au, ahtd. Eight + Tkn; for 

the divergent Eng. form of the second element, 
see -TKKN.] 

1 . The cardinal number next after seventeen ; 
represented by the symbols 18 or xviil. 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. Luke xiii. 4 Swa ka ehta-tyne [iz6o Hat- 
ton ehlc-iynal ofvr Jra feoll se stypel on siloa. 1105 Lay. 
180x4 Ohtcre cnihten ahtene [c‘ tays ehtctcnc] jmficn. 1197 
R. G-louc. ( t8io) 407 In be Xcr of grace a kuuscnd & four 
score & cy^tctcnc. c 1330 R. Bkunnk Chron. (xBio’i 48 ])c 
date of Criste a kuttsaiiu & mo bi iiulilene. 1398 Trcylsa 
Barth De P. R. xix. exxvi. (1495) gsB Syxc and twcluc 
makyth eyghtenc. c x4aS Wvntoun Cron. (Mfitz), Hundyr 
byscn.Tpis and awchtcnc. <‘X440 Promp, Parv. 137 Kystenc 
[A eyglitene), octodecim, 1559 Aiirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk 
xi. 3 For eighteiie munLhe.s we dyd conclude a truce. 
a X64X Suckling F'ragm. A urea (1646)35 For your eighteen 
pence you sit The I/)rd and Judge of all fresh wit. 
W77 Koukrtsok Hist. Amer. (X783) II. .356 He appointed 
^'indoval to command . . eight hundred and eighteen foot 
Roldiera. x8e8 Scorr F. M. Perth aavi. About eighteen 
years since . . it chanced, etc. 



EIGHTBBNEB. 

2. quasi-f^. ■» eighteen-pounder (see 3). 

1833 Marrvat P. Simplt xvii. We took a Mat upon the 
long eighteen. 

3 . Comb. Eighteen-headed, -tailed adjs. ; eigh- 
teen-knot (Z., (a vessel) capable of going eighteen 
knots in an hour; eighteen - penny a., that is 
worth or costs eighteen - pence ; also quasi-j^. ; 
eighteen-pounder, a gun throwing a snot that 
weighs eighteen pounds. {Eighteen pence is often 
written .'is one word, with or withoFut hyjdicn.) 

1766 Sham!> in Phil, Trans. I.VII. 84 This has been used 
many years in St. Bartholomew's hospital, instead of the 
old *eij?htccn-headcd bandage. 18x7 Corret Pol. Reg. 8 
Feb. x68 Having an ^eightecn^pcnny-piece put into his 
hand. t 8 s 9 Sala Tw. round Clock (i66i) 14 Simpson’s . . 
eighteenpenny fish ordinary. 1883 H. R. IIawkis in 
Centl. Alag, July ^7, I proceeded to elicit from the red 
eighlecnpcnny [fiddle] all it bt-id to give. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. y, X. 443 The ves.sel of war sufifered severely 
from two ^eighteen. pounders on the Jersey shore. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 4/a Exposed to* any hostile Power 
with an *i8.knot cruiser , 1748 Smom.ktt Rod. Rand. 

xxviii. (1804) 191 We dressed the wound, and applied the 
*eighteen-tailetl bandage. 

Eighteener (^-'t/ *noj). [f. Kiohtkkn + -er.] 

A cask holding 18 galluni:. 

X870 K. Peacock Raif Skirl \ \. 117 He finds, .oiir .Steven 
wi* two eiglUeeners. 

Eightoe'imiO. [Knglish reading of the symbol 
181110 hir OcTouKciMo ; ci. tioelvemo^ si.xfci'MPMO.I 
Used colloq. in the book trades for OcToiiKctMO. 
x8^ in SiMMONDs Dirt. Trotie. 

ElghteOXlth. fc t/'n]), a. Forms (see 

PhuiiT) + I -tulSa, -tcfKa, -tdo'Stt {/cm. ncut. -ISo), 
3 -tepe, -tentho, 4 -teope, 6 -tenth, 6 -teenth ; 
from 6 the t of eight Ikis been droppctl, though 
some dialects still retain it in promiiiciation. 
[OE. cahtateolla^ f. eakta., Eight »■ ted^a tenth ; cf. 
ON. Attjdndi ; in the other OldTeut. laiigs. this 
numeral is not recorded. The mod. Ibnn is f. 
E1GHTKKN + -TH (after Fouuth) which h.as become 
the ordin.'il sufll'ix ftir all numerals above 3.] 

Next in order after the seventeenth. Hence 
Eightoe nthly aJv.^ in the eighteenth place. 

^893 JC >Ei.FKi:o<)m. VI. ii. § 3 On ha;in caliKteohan 
^curc his [Tihcrius’l ricca . . wcaio inicel l»eoslerncs ofer 
cullne miildangfuird. 1x58 Procl. Urn. ///(ed. Ellis 1868) 
Witnesse ys, so.luvn iut Lundxn |>anc c^tetenhe day tm the 
Mon^c of Octohr. 1997 R. Oi.ouc, (i8to) 436 Du deyde 
Mold hys god «ju»:ne, enlenc hondred And ey^tehc 
after Oo<l ancrjic aly^tc her. rxjos St..S-wi(kiH 5 in 
II. E. P. (iSCa) 4,1 Pe ei^icteohc king, Palsch. 372 

Di.vhuiticstnet cyghtentn. 1379 V\n.Kv.nivskim* Part. 
193 The eighteenth Chapter begimieth the exposition. i6it 
B1UI.K X Kings x\. I III the eighteenth yeen..* of king Icro« 
huHin. 187* Moui.KY f W/miVv (i88f») 4 Vullairisin may sl.ind 
for the name of the Kenaissunce of the eighteenth ceiiturv. 

Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis iii. 117.J4) 322/3 
Eighteenthly, That One of the Three Olficers do. . reside at 
Chatham, x^i H. More A.r/. Dan. App. iii. 303 Kigh> 
teenthly, why . . .should tlic n.ame. .he said to be written V 

Eignth a. and sb. Forms : oahtolSa, 

eah-, ehtu'Siv- eahleolBa), 13 

eah-, ehtuSa, -tSo, 3 cihteotle, -tu'So, og-, 
ehte1$e, 3-4 ci^totSo, -ipe, a^tpo, 5 eghbid, 
oyted, 7- eighth ; from 3 the forms .arc often 
idciilic.al with those of the cardinal, 3 ei^t, 4 
05te, heyt, aght, 5 eght, 5-6 eyght, 6 awght, 
ayghto, 5-9 eight, Sr. aucht. [OE. eahtoSa - 
OIIG. ahtodo (MllG. ahimie^ ahtede, ahte, mod.fJ. 
arhtc^' repr. O'Etiut. 1yi)c ahfo \!pn-^ f. *ahltiu^ ^ahti* 
Eight (The OS. ahtodo., Goth, ahtuda represent 
.1 type *trhlodon-, the result of accent-shifting or 
of analogy; for the OFris. and C)N. forms see 
Kioutin.J 
A. adj. 

1 . That comes next in order to the seventh. 

axooo Mcnologium 3 tOr.) Crist w.'cs ..on by enhteo- 
8an da;;:; Ha:lciid ^ehaten. rzooo .SVi-c. J.ecthd. II. 398 
Kalituhc is i>H;.N staiies iii.'t::;cn, hart, etc. c 1x73 Lamb. 
Horn. 81 pet me sciilde in pe chtupc dci pel ktiaue chihl 
eiiibsnipcn. a iu5 Ancr. R. T44 Pe eihtuSe pine is hu 
nmehei is pe medc Wc lilisse of hcoucnc. a X300 Signs be- 
fore 7 itd^tn. 1x3 in E. P. <1662) 10 pc cixt dai so is dotus 
and pal fill wcl poii salt se. a X300 Cursor M, 39310 pc aght 
C.1.SC falles all pa in Pat any witchccrafl gers higyti. x^ . 
WvcuF.VeFWf. Sd. Wks. II.267peei3tipecondici«jun. c X400 
Destr. Troy 6222 I'he Ej^htid B.Ttell in the burgh [wa-sj 
Vnder Screes.. the sourrain of Pcrcc. X477 Norton Ord. 
Alch. vi. in Aslim. (1652) 100 The vcrtiieof the Eight sphere. 
>S 35 CovEBDALis I Kings viii. 66 And on the eight d.'iye he 
let the people go. X5M Aui*. Hamii-ton Catech. (1884) 11 
The rycht keping of The aucht command. 1605 Heywood 
If you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 307 If it he trea.son To be 
the daughter to th* eight Henry, 1 am a traitor. 1609 
Bp. Hai.l Dissivas. Poperie (1627) 635 Let him heare 
Origen, what he answers, in the eight volume of his Expla- 
nations of Elsay. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1720) 194 The 
sixth, eighth or tenth d.ay. 178B Giuuon Decl. 4 P\ liii. 
(x8^8i V. 266 But the seventh and eighth centuries were .2 
period of discord and darkness. 1887 Cray's Anat. (ed. 
xz) 667 The eighth or auditory tiervc. 

b. With ellipsis of sb., to be supplied from 
context. Also in dates, with ellipsis of day (of 
the month). 

a 1000 Guthlac coto (Gr.) Min feorh hcomxn On pisse 
eahtedan (nihtc] ende ^eseceo. zapj K. Oi.ouc. (1810) 473 
The ei^tethe was, that . . citaciun non ncre 'I'horu btille of 


63 

the pope, e X3»5 R. K, AUii. P. A loxo pe a^pe pc beryl 
cler & quyt. <11400 Coo. Myst* (1841) 83 'ilie eyied is 
contempt of veyn glory in us. <‘1400 Afol. Loll, 77 pe 
heyt. Crist bidaip in pe gospel to His vicAr, turn pe swerd 
in to pe schep. X5a6 Tiniialk Rev. xxi. 20 The ayghte 
he.rall. X588 A. Kino tr. Canisius' CaUch. 183 Hie awght 
is ineikncs quhilk assuages and mitigats al angrie motion.s 
of in;. x64a Chas. I. Ansto. Petit. Prts. at Vork 18 Apr. 
I Our Message of the eighth of April. 1647 [.illy Car, 
Astral, xliv. 237 When the I .ord of the Ascendant is . . in 
the Antlscion of the Ixird of the eighth. X667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 67 I'he spiice of seven continu'd Nights he [Satan] 
rode With d.TrkiieiM. .On the eighth return'd.^ s86x Ramsay 
Reutiu. Ser. 11. xBi She answered them.. ‘The tongue no 
man can lame. .James Third and Auchl and drank off her 
gloss. 

2 . Eighth pari : one of eight equal parts into 
which a miaiitity may be divided. 

* 5*3 bij. llERNKks Froiss. I. cxxvii. xs4 He had nat the 
i-yghi part in nomhre of men as the frenche kyngu had. 
157X 1 IiiiOEs Panfotn. 111. ix. K ij. An eight part of the grc.at 
i'yrnmi^ H I K. x66o Bloomk Archit. A. c, One eight part 
of the thickiic.ssc. 

B. sh. 1 . -- eighth part. See A. 2. 

*557 Rkcorue Whetst. B ij b, An eight more. X747 J. 
I-iNU Lett. Navy 1 . (17S7) 23 'I he commander in chid* is lo 
hiivr one h.ilf of tlic eight. 184# PRiniAHo Nat. Hist. Man 
391 riie Miiivkhoyees form .seven eighths of what is termed 
the Creek Confedcraey. 

b. Mil. Eighth-wheel, when a body of troops 
revolves upon its centre or one of its ends to the 
extent of one-eighth part of a circle. 

1796 tnstr. 4 Keg Cavalry (1813) no The eighth wheel is 
toward the flank which is to Iw the head of the ( oluinn . . 
Advantage will arise if the eighth wheel is made on (he 
center of each body. Ibid. 130 According to the degree 
onii'.red, whether half, qimrtcr, «»r eighth wheel. 

1 52 . Music, -s- Octave. Ohs. a. An interval of 
seven notes of the diatonic scale. 

.*597 Mori.kv Irttrod. Mus. j<} \ third, a Fift, a Sixt, and an 
eight. 1659 Wtvs fr. I.osve.-CouHtr. 8 lie. . Knows I'hirds, 
Fifths, fiighls, Rests Moods and Time. 1694 Phil. Trans. 
XVI II. 73 He ncx^t Ohservtrs, that all Frojnessiotisby C*ori 
cords, e.\cfpl by Eighths, ^iroduce IM'^cord. 1706 A. Uko- 
for» Tcmplt: Mus. lii. 54 They s.ing the. .Fait un Eigliih, 
or .Seven Notes higher than the. Men. 

b. 'Fhc note separated (rom any given one 
above or lielow by an interval of an eighlh. 

1609 IfuULANn Orniih. MUrol. 15 In h fa Q mi, .Tnd his 
eight, you may not .sing mi for fa. 1674 1 *iaytu«o .Skill 
Mus. I, i. 3 Which w'ill be the same, and only eights to 
those above. <685 Boylk L'jfccts 0/ Mot. vii. 88, 1 made 
him raise hia Voice to an Eighth. 

Eighthly (r 7 > tbU), udv. Also 6-7 oightly. 
[f. Eighth + -ly^.J In the eighth place. 

*579 I'hLKK Refut. Rastcl 770 iCightly, that images were 
not .set vp to he. Worshiped. 1607 Tor.SKl..l. Four-f. Feasts 
21 Kightly. a woman dissembling her |>tegtiatu;y. 1648 I h 
Tknkink iPk-w 38 Eightly, We niainiaiiie Ihul the King is 
King by an inherent birth-right. x68i H. Murk E.tp. Dan. 
App. iii. 29H Eighthly, If any demand why it is said to, etc. 

Eightieth a. {sh.) Also 4 eijtithe, 

0 eyghteth. [f. Eighty ; sec -th.] 'I’hc ordinal 
numeral answering to the cardinal eighty. 

zaSa Wyclif 2 Macc. i. 10 In the. hundred 3ccr and ci^le 
Jind ei^tilhe. 1530 Fai.N(;r. -jyv. Oc/antieswe, cyghivih. 
1867 Dr-NisoN Astron. without Math. 176 Onr moon is 
nearly one eightieth of the earth. 

Ei'ghtsome, or adv. Ohs. exc. Sc. Also 
4 ast-auni. [f, on the analogy of OE. phrases like 
syxa sum one of six, where the iiumcr.il Ts in 
genit. ]) 1 . See Eight and SoMF, and cf. Sc. twa- 
soviCy threesome^ 

Eigl.ttog* thcr. Eightsonio-roel {ySkicx four some), 
a kind of dance in ivliich eight persons lake p.irt. 

(;i3>S E. E. A Hit. P. It. 411 Hym alt-sum in pal ivrk as 
apcl god lyked. 1843 PlnckM. Mag. LIII. 613 'I'lie riglit- 
sonic-reel of the hcjiiarcliy became the pa,s-scui of the king- 
dom of TCnghind. 

Ei'ghtrSqua're. Ohs. exc. Naut. [f. I'iiGliT-f 
SyCAUE, alter the logic.illy eonect /our-.tt/uarc\ 
cf. three square.] Having eight cqu.1l sides; in 
the form of a regular octagon, oct.igonal. 

> 53 ® t'l-i-ANii I tin. 1 1 . 53 The work i.s B-sfiuare. 1598 H ak- 
luyt Poy. 11 . 1. 104 It was eight square aiul very ihiikc. 
xfiBo J^ond, Gas. No. 1499/1^ A smull eight-squiire Watch. 
17x0 Ibid. No. 4748/4 Two Sdver imlished Candicstu ks eight 
Mjuare. rxQSo H. Stu.^rt AVa/«rt«’x CaAvA. 75 All y.irds 
arc made eight-s«.iuarc in the centre. 

quasi-rt^/?/. 1679 i’*-*^** Staffordsh. { 1686) 369 The lower 
of ihe Church of DUhom. .is somewhat remarkable, it Iwliig 
built eight M|uare. z68a AVhri.eic Journ. Greece v. ;':95 
He built .1 Tcjwcr eight sqm^rc of M.^rhle. c x8tt Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale.) 114 A short bc,Tm. .trimmed eight-.squjire. 

Hence Blfflit-sqiiar« sh., an octagonal figure ; 
Biffht-sqnara v., to fashion into octagijnal shajie. 

Rigging Seamansk. 1 . 21 A straight line is then 
m ruck, .and the eight-sejuare lined from it. Ibid.^o 'J'hc 
, .side is then enni^ up and elght.M|uar«iil. 

tEi'ghtin, a. Ohs. Forms: 3 e5ten(e)do, 
ehtende, {Orm.) ehhtennde, 4 eyh-. eytand, 
-end, aighteden, agt-, aghtand(o, -end, aghten, 
achtande, augbtene, 5 heghten, aiichtand, 6 
egh-, eyj-, e7htyn(o, eighytyn, auobtane, -in. 
[The northern form of Eighth ; perh. of Scan- 
dinavian origin; cf. ON. {*ah fundi) otfundi; the 
intrusive n, due to the analogy of seventh (cf. 
ONorthumb. seo/undd), occurs also in OFris. ach- 
lunda.] e Eighth. 


BXLEBEB. 

c itoo Trin. Coll, Mom. 87 On pc ehtende dai after pe 
childesi hurdc, pe freiid shojxn pc child name. 1.' lew Gen. 

4 2543 iic c^tenedc king amonaphiK, Agenos w foie 
hatcl i.s. a ijpo Cursor M. 9x69 to cyhtand sibilc bigan to 
rise. ibid. 10573 Of decembre pe aghten dai Was sco 
geien. ri34o Hamfole /V/ we Tr. (t866) xi Th^iiughtene 
coinmandeinctii cs that ‘ thou sail noghtc here false wyttnes 
agaynes ihi ncgluehourc '. c X440 Melayns 828 All solde 
come.. By the heghten d.iy at noiic.^ X5M Test. Ehor. 
(Surtees) V. 150, 1 will that iny executrix, .make axi eghtyn 
day honestly for me. 1558 Lynuk.sav Drentesst The scwint 
[is callitj I'hroiiiis, the .Tuchlin, Clicruhin. 

b. Comh. t (dghtin - dele, -dole [lit. eighth 
i part] : an obsolete measure of capacity. 

( Wey ill Promp. Parti. s:iy.s ‘ i of a cooin t6 quarts ; the 
kaugkendo, aghcndole of Lancashire may he the s.ii«c woxti, 
though idcnt tiled with Hai.vkndl al by the editors of Laui . 
Gloss. (E. I). S.), who <]uote conlllciing explanations of it 
as * 7 qu.irts ’, ‘ 8 pounds’.) 

X440 Promp. Parv. \ s^ Eyjtyiidelc, mesure. 1887 KoGVVS 
Agric. 4 PritesX. 323 .\t Gawthorp. ..Shuttiuworth p.iy;- 
6 a. for an eight ciidole. 

j^igkty (<’‘‘ti), rt. ( j^' ) Forms : 1 (^huud)eah- 
tati;, -ebtati?i, -ealiti;!;, 3 4 oi^teti, 

5 eyity, 6 eyghty, eightio, 6- eighty. [OE. 
hutukahlalig, f. huud- ([irefix lo ihc^ denary 
numerals: see IluNimEi)) + <•«///« EigutV -Z?];: 
OTeut. *ligiu>h plur. of *legi 4 'Z decade (sec -'i‘Y),] 

1 . The cardinal iiumbcr equal to ciglu tens, 
represented by So or Ixxx. Also with omission of 
sb. and in comb, with numbers below ten (ordinal 
and cardinal), ns eighty-one, eighty-first, etc. 

eSsg l*esp. Psalter Ixxxix. (xo.] i<> In mmlituni huiidiL'hta- 
tiRe.s x**ra. — O. E. {.‘hrun. (Laud MS.) liUrod., Gains 
lulius Ronianu kaseto mid hund chtuti^um sciuuiu ;;«Kohic 
ItrytciM;. xa97 K. Gioui:. (i8rot 47B Endleiie hundred 3cr 
of grace, ft ciitcij S: thru. X375 Barbour Jiruce xvm. 349 
Auchty thousand he wus and mu. xaBa Wvei.ir Lsa. xxxvii. 
36 The aungil of the Lortl smol in tlic (ciitu.s of A.sHirics an 
iuindrid and (yue and ei^teti thousend. ^1440 Promp. 
P/iro. 137 Ey^iy, octoginta, 1530 F*aij*i;r. 367 Octantc, 
vyghiy, I.VXX. z^ SiiAiof. Ri<.n. lit, iv. i. y6 Eightie 
odih; yvires of sorrow hauc 1 scene. 1635 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IX. 187 Mr. Fo.v fore told tlic mine aiui destruction of 
the Invincible (so culled) Annado in the eighty eight. 1771 
R.M’kk in Phil. Trans. I.XI. .S3:t When the Koinuiis began 
to Toin gold, it did not exceed the eighly-fouTlIi p<irt of their 
Fouiiil. X777 Koni RisoN Hist, .-In/er. 11 . 217 In the 

year one lltonsand four hundied and eighty-five. sgj» 
Moklry fW/arVe (i8U6t 47 Aspicua, now over eighty. 

2 . quasi a. 'Fhe age of eighty years, b. 7 'he 
eighties : the yt;ars between eighty and ninety in 
a pnrticiilar century. 

X835 I*:. Eu ,101 Poems 221 Ur .stoop'd no more, like t«x)lh- 
less eighty. 1883 Siuh.ey E.^pansion if Elng. 260 Aduin 
.Smith, writing in the eighties. 

8. Comb., a.s in eighty gun ship. 

*747 J* Lett. Navy i. (I7.S7) 30. I have known some 
gentlemen capiaiiis of eighty gun sliips, who . . were not 
old cnongh to he lieutenant.s. 1769 Fai.conf.r t^kt. Marine 
(i789}nhijb, 'l‘hu 8c-guii ships .. lM;g in to grow out of 
Tcpurc. 

Ei^e a. Laiv. [corrupt spelling of A vne, 
ad. Fr. atnE] Fiisl-born, eldest ; see Avnk. 

1586 Ff UNK litas. Gcntrie u 8 fi Hce hath ixsiic a sonne 
nautrall by a conciihinc .and after mariycth ihe same c«)ncii- 
hitie, him the lawyers of Finglande, call a Basiarde eigne. 
1613 Sir IL Finck Law (1636) 253 Where there he many of 
one name, diucrsilie of the names must he put hy addition of 
eigne, puisne, etc. X677 Wy<:ukr?.ky PI. Dealer tv. i, Thou 
an nut .so tniiiih ;is Ikistard eigne. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet., Eigne, cidc.sl or iirsi-hurn ; as b.i.'itarU eigne. 

b. Eiiptc title', a prior, superior title. PAgne 
estate : one that is entailed. 

16x9 Dalton Countr. fust. Ixxxiii. wrj Hy re.mon 

of ilu* eigne title of the dissci-icc. t. 1640 J. .Smyth Hundred 
of Herkeley '.1S85) 264 lice wa.s remitted to his lignc e.statc 
talle, to inin and to the heirex inalrr. of his body. 

Eigrette, obs. v.ir. of Aiguktte 

1765 FiKiiK Commissary i. i, Take ciirc c,.f the cigreftc, 
leave tlic w.Tlt'h upon tlic table. 

Eik (/k). .Sc. 

1 . ‘Tile liniment used for greasing sheep’ (Jam.';. 

2 . ‘A sort of uncliions perspiration that oozes 
Ihniugh the jtores of the skin of sheep in warm 
weather (Koxb.) ; often called shcep-eik'* (Jam.). 

1641 Part, t'roc. B .Si jii. in .Scotch .-lets iByo) V. 598 Hi- 
cans the c.ik and filihine.s of the sumene { wooll] is a great 
pn'.iudicc to the worker i.s thairof. 

Eik. Sc. ioriii of liKE sh. and v. 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Bil, obs. form of Ail a. and v. 

Eild(/lci;;,,«. Sc. rZvar. of Ykld a.] Of a 
cow: Not giving milk, from lacing in calf, or 
from age. 

i8aa W. J. Nai-ikk PraH. .Store farming 25a The gim- 
mei s giving milk will consume more grass than when eild. 
1837 I.iH:KUAKr .Vir'// (1839) VI. 21 No Ilian could guess at 
how targe a price Constuhle \\pf\ estimated hi.s eild kye. 

Eild, var. Kill), Ohs., old age, Ei.D». to grow old. 
'Eild, var. of Yjkij> tl, to requite. 

EildliKff, var. ff. Elding, fuel. 

Eildritch, var. of Kldkicm. 
t Eileber. Ohs. [App. a corrupt fonn of OE. 
Mli/er (?f. ifa river + Livkb), a plant used as a 
remedy for liver disease and lumbago; V Water 
Livexwort {Eanunculus aquatilis)^] Some plant ; 
in Gerard’s ^ List of names gathered out of autient 
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EILLAND. 

v^fitten and printed copies’ identified with Alli^ 
aria {i.e, Saucc-alone, officinalis), 

U'lQOO Sajc. Leeckd, 11. 64 Ealifcr hatte wyrt.] 
(lERAMf) Herbal to I'ahlc. X847 ^ Halliwei.I.. 
ill Hritten 9 l Holi.. 

Eiletf obs. form of Eyelet. 

Eilich, a, fMt., dreadful, terrible : see Awly. 
t X^Ua'nd. Ohs, rare. Also eillond. [OE. 
illand^ f. f/- (:— (yieul. *‘aljo- other) f Land ; cf. 
().S. dikndi adj. foreign, OHG. ali-, flilanti 
ioreign, of another country, liciicc wretched (mod. 
(i. eUna). (The spelling is perh. due to confusion 
with eiland Island.)] A foreign land. 

3020 (tlr.) Eorl. .sccal. .el l.ind tredan, 01300 
Cursor M. 2189 Td cillaiides hir h^uu drou. 

Eilond, obs. form of Island. 

Eine, obs. pi. of £ye. 

Einsent, obs. form of Encki.ntk a. 

Einsi^t, obs. var. of EvE.siGnT. 

Sirack vg*D^k, io-rsk). Sc. Also earock, oa*. 
eo-, erook. [a. Gael. eireai;— \x, eirco^.l A hen 
of the first year. 

179X A. Wilson Lautxl Disput. WLh. (1846) 1 23 Three fat 
ccroirks fastened by the lej;s, 1795 StntUt. yh'f. X a. 8 < Jam.) 

a chicken. xBxt J. Wn.s«)N in Black^o. Maff. Xa IX. 
306 A siiiiuUancuus cnar^fe of cocks, hens, and carocks ! 

Eird, obs. form of Kautu; var. Euii, ( Vm-., dwell • 
ii^. 

Eirdly, Sc. form of EauthIiY. 

Eir(e. obs. form of Aiu, Evur, Heir. 

Eirede, var. ICrede Ohs.^ lacking counsel. 
Sirenarch (di r/najk). [ad. Gr. tipffvapxVh f* 
flpi}prf j.>eacc? + d/)Xfii' to rule. (In lOnglish Latin 
eirenarcha is u.se<l for ‘justice of the iteacc’.)] 
An officer charged with preserving the public 
fieacc. llciicc Eirena-rchioal a., liaving the 
liinction of an eircnarch. Eirenarclij (see quot.). 

1641 J.J.VCKSON Tt'ite Kvauf:. iT. ill. 173 'I'lifc Alr.ssi.as. . is 
also Eirciiarcliic.all, and aUnies. 16516 Iti.oL’NT Clossoi'r.^ 
Eiremtn'ky^ the i.'fBce or (..•ovrrnmcnt «if a Constable, or a 
lusiicc of the Peace. 1731 x8ox H.mi.k.v, ICircnarch, a 
justice of the Peace. 1775 in Asii. 1867 Pii-Mi.soN /i/r»'/)' 
•V Mid. A^es En)*. I. 48 Under these, probably, were 
circnan.'hs, or village bailiffs. 

EireniCf irenio (•’^irenik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
iifjftjviKos, f. ilpfipfj peace.] Tending to or i)ro- 
duetive of peace. 

1878 JV. A wer. A’n'. .33.5 President Porter, in hist admir. 
able and irenic opening of thi.s di.srus.sion, niukc.s it very 
(iiirictill, fur oiie who followh him.^ 1885 CA. i). yOtT'. Jan. 
■283 I'he ‘eircMiic’ effort.s or aspiralioiw of sucfi divines, 

II Eirenicon ,air/'nikpn). [ad. Gr. AprjviKhv^ 
ncut. of ilptfvtteut : see prec.] A proposal tending to 
make j)eace ; an attcmjit to reconcile differonces. 

(1656 (DVA') KifofvtKut', a Poeme, wherein is persuaded the 
composing of the differences of all the faithfull.) 1865 
Pi'SKY Truth Eng. Ch. (title-page), 'I'hc Church of England 
a Portion of Christ’s One Holy Otholic Church, and a 
Means of restoriiig visible Unity; .An Eirenicon. x886 
Tali Mall G. ig June t/2 We wait with intt rest to sec Mr, 
Chamberlain's response to the new Eirenicon. 

t Ei rant, var. of Ekka.nt, Ohs. 

1587 Fi.kmino Contn. Holimhed 111. 1370/1 A fosse in. 
dented sable charged with fourc louses heads eirant. 

tEPres. obs. rarc 'K .Some kind of hawk. 
(? Mistake for eyas.) 

1655 Walton AnrlerWA. i) 19 The Eircs, the Ur.'incher, 
the Raniish iluwk, the Hugg.'ird and the two sorts of 
Lent tiers. 

Ei'rmOlltfer. Ohs. [f. dr ME. pi. of Egg 
+ MoNiiKii.J A dealer in eggs. 

1x305 St. Swithin 69 in E. E. ^iCrt2» 45 Miitc eir- 
inongurs nou fare so, pc lialdelikcre hi ini^lc J(up])eouer 
diches. 

Eirn, obs. form of VjcMtN. 

Eiry, var. of Akrv, EEiirE, a. 

Else, ? obs. var. of Easy. 
tEiaeU. Ohs. Forms : 2 3 aisille, 3-4 
eiail, 3-5 aysel(l, -il, ylle, (4 ayoel, -zell), 4 -6 
alMOl, -il, ’ylle, (4 aissil, 5 asoill, ass-, asell(e), 
4 7 ei86l(l, Til, cyseille, -seel, -ail, -syl, -zell, 
n esylle, -zyl, (4 hoysyl, 6 esilo). [a. OP\ aid/, 
rf/wf/r—lale L. ^acetillum, dim. of aertum vine- 
gar.] Vinegar. 

t xxbo Hatton Gosp. Mark xv. 36 Fylde ane .sptinge mid 
cisile. Htid. John xix. 29 E>a sKkJ an fet full iii^ili^s. a xaag 
Auer. K. 404 pis cisil ,. l^urnh fullcS mine pine. ^>>40 
IVohuft^c in Colt. Horn. 283 Nu heden ha mi Icof. .aisille. 
a 1300 F.. E. Psalter \\\\\\. 22 [Ixix. 2iJ In mi thriste with 
aysile drunkc pai me. 138. Aniecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
W^t7;/i33 Crist tasted eysel ; and jiei nuldcnnon but goode 
wynes. (‘i4ao Tallad. on Hush. vm. 134 In this moonc is 
made Aisel squillync. c 1450 Mvrc 1884 Ia>kc thy wyn be 
not eysel. X5<7 l^ri/ner, A'EOos E iv, I liescche thee fur the 
bittcrnc&.se of t he Aisell and (iallc. x6os Shaks. Ham. v. 
i. 299 Woo't drinke yp E.silc, cate a Crocodile ? x6ao Vknnkr 
Cut Recfa vi. 94 Eisell. .is alsti a good .sane*-.. 1634 Har. 

iNoroN .Salerju Rcgim. 67 Suuiiner-saucc should be ver- 
iuyee, ey/ell or vinegar. 

t Ei'sfVll, a. Ohs. Forms t’h e^eiifall, 3 feijos- 
ful, 2-3 clsful. [OE. igysfidl, f. gg<’j-a ( -- OS. 
egiso, OllCl. ^^iJt^r—OTeut. ^agison-, f. '*^agis-', 
.see Awe) -vv.l,] Jarful, terrible. 

«tooo Judith ai flae.s se rica ne wende, Exesfull eorla 
dryhten. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 1 n Dc lauerd seal beon U 5 c 


han godan and eUful Jian duatan. e IM5 Lav. X7979 pact is 
an aei3eH.ful suna i p»t of bine Hcame seal cume. a xu5 
St. Pfarher. 9 A^cin his ctsful wiht. .help me mi lauerd. 

Obs, In i eisian. [OE. fg[e)sian 
-• OS. effisoH, OIIG. ekisbn OTeut. *agisbjartf f. 
*affis~ terror : see Awe sb.] trans. To frighten. 

hemunlf 6 (Gr.) Oft Scy Id . . essocle eorllns). r 1 175 Lamh, 
Horn. Ml Swa mihtlcs . . pet he his men eisian nc der. 
i Ei'ilioh, a. Obs, Forms : 1 eseslio, 2 eislio, 
3 eiselick, 4 aisliohe. [OE. fgeslic, f. ages^a terror 
(see Etspitl) + die, ~ly ^ ; cf. OS. effisltc, eislte, 
01 IG. ekiMih!\ Fearful, terrible. 
c888 K. .Elfred Booth, xxxv. § 6 Da w,t.s Sa-r eac swilffc 
r7;e.slic geatweard, dies naina sceolde biou Caron, cxooo 
Wui.FSTAN Addr, F.agt. in Sweet Reader 108 Fall 3 iet 
sindon micle .md cj([e< 3 ir.e daxla. 4rxx75 Lamb. Horn. 87 
Eislic swei .ind blawendc beman. c xaoo '/‘v/w. Coil. Hunt. 
67 'J'o licregeit u.s. .wtS |>c ciselichc .shame. 

Hence SPaliohe adv. a. FearfuHy ; b. Tim idly. 

r 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 41 Hc^c treon cishche l>corninde ct- 
foren ncllc ^etc. c X3j)4 P. PL Crede 341 pere y aunlrcde 
me ill & aiUjliciie y .scide. 

Eissel, Sc. form of Eassel. 

Eist, var. of ICaTE a, Obs, dainty. 

11 Eisteddfod (<?*ste*tivi;>d). [Welsh ; lit. ' ses- 
sion *, f. cislcdd to sit.] A congress of (Welsh) 
bards. 

i8aa Ann. Reg. 1. Chron. 428 An KiAteddfodd, or Con. 
gress of Hurds, was held . . last week. 1847 National CycL 
II. 858 Sinw the time of Queen Klbaheth no royal com- 
mission lias been tssued for holding an eisteddfod. 

Hence Slate ddfodism. 

1868 Lond. (b Rev. Oct. 53 That cistecldfodism by which 
Mr. M. Arnold seems tf) have been bitten. 

Eiater, ohs. Sc. var. of FIasteh a. 

Eisy, obs. var. of Easy. 
t Eistri cion. Obs. rare-^. ? Erroneous form 
of Extraction (OFr. estracmi)^ 

^1460 Pol. Rel. tie L. /Vvwj (18661 2 (Irowinge he cistri- 
cion, that wurlhi and wis is, Concayued in wed lock c. 
Eitoh, ob.s. var. of I^atche, Se., adze. 

Eith, Sc. form of Eath. 

Either (/•Woj, oi'Saj), a, {pron.) and adv. 
(eon/.). Forms : i fe, dJS-, ^xbwarfler, 1-2 
&3?Ker, 2 el^er, (3 f Jrw.e33lScr), 3 miSer, aieper, 
2 4 eiSer, eiper, 3-5 aipor, aithor, ayther, 
(aydor, 5 eyder), 3-6 ether, (?4-6 aper, athor, 
-ir, 4 euther, ewther), 3-7 eythor, -thir, (5 
eithar), 6 eather, 4- either. See also JCii. 

5 [ 0 E. (contracted fhgder) OHG. cogi~ 

) 7 (vdar (MHG. icRezveder), f. VVGer. *an(>o{n (in 
OE. ti, j) Ay, always -i- *gi/mfa/>aro~z (in OE. 
ge/i 7 if.r(li'r : sec Y- and Wiiktiiku) each of two. 

In OK. .'ind curly ME. the word upptmrs only iti Its 
origin.Tl .sense ‘ each of two *, or as adv. “ * both ' ; but nlioiit 
the beginning of tithe, it UNMimcd the disjunctive sense 
‘one or the other of two' (and the corresponding ndverhi.al 
u.sel, which properly belonged to OK. dlmre/Ser, drvht r, 
ME. o\fer istc This disjunctive sen.se has 

so far prevailed that in mod. Eng. such expressions ;is on 
lilAcr sidt'-'on both sides 'arc felt to he .somewhat tTn 7 /., 
and must ofieii he avoided on account of their .'imbiguity. 
Tlie. wor<l Guthf.k became obs. in lilcrarj' use in i6th c. ; 
its inotl. dial, forms (pronounced y> 3 .uj, etc.) arc popu* 
larly regarded as belonging to either, l It is not «iuiU! rle.-ir 
w'hcther the forms alter athir in Sc. from tilh to iGlh c. 
should not he referred to Outuhr; cf. OK. divv'.)) 

The pronunciation {pi*3.i4), though not in accordance with 
the aiiHlogies t»f standard Kng., is in I,ondoii soim^what 
more ])rev.alenl in educated speech than T’fiai). The or- 
ihocpisls of J7l.h c. seem to give (eftaj, Jones 1701 

has and i.ni Aaj), Huchanan (17^/1) has (ai'SaJ) without 

allurnalive (sco Kllis, Early Eng. Pron. ix, x.). Walker 
(1791) s-ays that (/’ 3 ox) and (ni'Aaa* are both very cotinnun, 
hut gives the preference to the former on the ground of 
analogy and the authority of (iarrick. Smart a 8491 says 
that ‘there is little in iK>int of g«:»od usage to choose’ lie- 
tween the two prnminciatioiis, though in the bidy of his 
ilictkaiary he, like curlier urthoepists, gives i 7 ’ 3 aj) without 
nltern.ativc. 

A. adJ. if ran.) 

1 . Each of the two. 

1 . As adj. used attrib, 

^893. K. TClfred Oros , ), xi, § i Hwa is h*ctte arini.ai) 
Tna.‘/tc hwa:t h^er moncyniies forwearS on hand. 

xa97 R. Glocc. iRoIIsi 1439 Muchc folc in ciher half to 
roricie me slou. a ijpo Cursor M. x^Z^x pe holi streni of 
um iordane On aeiperside sitide .still as staiie. 1340 Ham* 
i-oLF./V. CV//ur. 1274 Hot with pe world comes dam fori one, 
pat ayther hand may chaungsone. 1375 Harbour liruce ii, 
346 On athir .syd thus w.ar thai yhar. ^14x0 Anturs 0/ 
Arth. xxxix, Aythirc freke appounc fold has fastned his 
spere. ^ 1535 Coverdale Esel\ xl. 48 Hy the walles .also 
were pilers, on either syde one. x6x8 Hoiiuks Thmyd, 
(1822)23 The standard being on either side lift up, they 
juind battle. X76S Falconkk Shipsvr. rroein 40 The 
fierce cxtrcinc.s of either zone. x8w» Scott Ivanhoe iii, 
There was a huge fireplace nt either end of the hall. x84a 
Tknnvson E. Pforris 37 Either twilight and the day be* 
tween. 

t b. With plural sb. : = ‘ both*. Also (rarely), 
cilAer both, in same sen.8e, Obs, 
xs6x T. Norton Calvin' s Jnsi. i. Pref., They all endeuor 
..to k«|ie Kiill eyther liothe kingdome .<uife. XjSBfi Let. 
Earle Leycesier 20 The I.ords and C.'ommons in either 
houses assembled. 1608 Tofsei.l Serpents 694 Upon either 
feet they [skinks] have five distinct fingers of claws. 

t c. With possessive pron. interposed before the 
sb. Obs. rare. 


llTHZa. 

e (§95 Si. Kemlm 355 in E. K, P. (1862) 57 Out berste 
aiperc nira (the queen’s] e^e & fulle adoun vpe hire sautere. 

td. Either other ; each of the two. (In quot. 
with pl. vb. as if~‘ both ’.) Obs. 

xsadVi NOALB Lev. Prol., For which cause either other of 
tliein were ordained. 

t2. absol, as pron.\ u.scd both of persons and 
things. Often followed by ^ with pl. sb. or pron. 
(In ME. with. ^mit. pi. in same sense ; in the case 
of pronouns this survived until 17th c., e.g. Your 
either either of you ’.) Obs. or arch. 

exoQO Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. xr Hi; dod niwc win on niwe 
bylta, and segSer hy 3 xchealoun. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 15 
Kour cyber sunegao bi*foriin drihten. cxmo Trin. Coil. 
Horn. 141 Hur ciSer alutud (le se. ciaooORMni 119 Forr 
c33)>er here ^edc .swa Rihht afiterr Godess lare. c laos 
Lav. 15982 /Ei 5 er [c 1*75 aihcrj wende to his hole, a 1300 
Cursor M. 8360 And did b^ir ether dun fur to sitl. c 1400 
Pallad. on Husb. i. 808 So shall her eitheres werkc been 
ovcrblow'c With colde or hoole. 1479 Bury R''/ 7 /f (1850) 
54, I beijwcllie to eyther of myn executors xIj, X535 Cover* 
DAi.K Ruth i. 9 Ye utaiefynde re.stc ether of you in hir husz- 
iMindts house. X59X Spkn.sf;k PL Hubberd 551 So parted 
they, as cithers way them led. ^ x6i5 Chapman Odyss. 
IV. 79 The porinTiturc of Jove-^iU^l^lin’d and sccptrc-bcaring 
king’s Vour eillicr person in lii.s ptcsence hring.s. X676 in 
Picton L'pool Munk. Ret. (18831 i- ‘‘f'S ^ he Serjeant and 
Water Haylive shall have either a clo.Tk. 1759 Goldsm, 
Pfisc. /I'/t-x. 11837) 219 Fontcntllc and Voltaire were 

men of unequal merit ; yet how different has been the fate 
of either. 

t b. With plural concord. Ohs. 

X54a UoALL Erasm. Apoph. 53 b, Either of them as naked 
as ever they wer horn. 1^7 W. Hruw.nk Ir. Polex, il 90 
F.ither of them have treated me ns the .scniidall. .of my Sex. 

c. Sometimes^ each (of more than two things). 
1588 R. Pamkii: Ir. Mendoia's Hist. China 76 The other 
thirteenc prutiiriccs that do rcmainc haiic eyther of them a 
vizroy or governor. 1867 Howflls /// i/. Journ. 228 Just 
above the feet, at either of the three irorncrs, is an exqutsitc 
. . female bust. 

t d. Either other : = * c.ich other * ; cf. Each. 
Ohs. exc. in form cither . . the other. 

Usually the two words were in ditTerent grammatical rc- 
lation.s, one of them (in most cases the former) being the 
subj., and the other governed in acc., genit., or dat. by a vb.. 
sb., or prep. .Soinetinie.s, however, either other became a 
compound tcf. each other', and might he govenu'cl by a prep. 

axooo Andreas io53((Jr.)/Fg3cr hara eorhi oftruin trymede 
TIcofoniiccs hyht. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, ay j)<:sse wi.se 
bi.swiked her ai()er o'Ser. rxao; Lay. 31^32 Kipet liatcdcn 
o|>cr. a X300 Eloriz 4- lU. 509 Ei)H‘.r oJht soiie ikucii. « 1300 
Cursor PL 799 Quen ayder biheld oj'er naked, F«jr scham 
)niy stode baili and quakid. r 1320 Sir Heues 1991 Alher 
a.skedc of othcre.s slat. 1393 Lanclano P. Pl. C. xxi. 127 
Ayl»er axed of o(>er of j>t-s grete wonder. 1398 'J'bfvisa 
Barth. LH P, R, v. i. H49S) 99 Mernbres hclpen eyther 
other. X439 E. E. Wilts (1882) 124 Airher aftir othir in the 
taile. X47X Hist. Arrivall lidiv. IP 118 )8) 19 'I'hcrc wms 
a greale inyste and letted the .syght of ciihar othar. 15. . 
Kyng to Hcrmyt sij in ILozl. E. P. P. I. 33 Ather betau^i 
other ^ode iley. x^J* I.vndk.sav Monarehe 2033 Athens 
dcand in vihens .'irmis. X593 Shaks. Lucr. 66 Iteaul !<*..'% red 
and Venues white, Of cithers colour was the other Queene. 
X677 Half. Prim. Orig. Man. 297 There seems to be a more 
connatural Transmutation of cither into other. 1874 Mo r* 
LKY Compromise (1886) 103 The rights of cither to disturb 
the other. 

II. One or other of the two. 

3 . As adj. used cUtrib. 

(. 1300 Beket 2247 Hu mijtc. . wende up aithcr .siilc. c 1320 
Sir Trisfr. (1886) 356 Chesc onaijN-r hand. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1.424 Spirits when they please Can cither Sex a.ssumc, 
or both. 1740 CiiESTERF. Lett.\. lx. 170 When the sun shines 
on either side of us (as it does mornings and evenings) the 
shadows aiv very long. 1788 Gibhon Ihcl. ^ E. 11846) VI. 
ii/i The artificial thunder, in the hands of either nation, 
must have turned the fortune of the day. 

Tncorroctl V with plural vb, 

1874 Ku.skin yaltf.irno 119 , 1 don’t mean that either of 
the writers I n.Tmc arc .absolutely thus narrow in their own 
views. 

t b. Either other : one or Ihc other of two. Ohs. 
153s Mork Confut. Tindall" Wks. 11557' 707/2 Wythoute 
anye chaunge ofbeliefe on eyther other syde. 1567 Jfwkl 
Def. Apol. iibtT) 100 Let him take whether he liketli best, 
if either other of these words shall serue his turtle. 

4 . absol. as pron. (Formerly sometimes inflected 
in genit.) 

i548Cov£RnALE Erasm. Par.xCor. iii. 15 If ey thers worke 
be with fyre destroyed, the wurkemau shall lo.se his labour. 
*593 H(K)KKR Eccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611) 25 If wee bee both or 
eyther of these. x8i» Med. Jrnl. VIII. 188 It is by no 
means necessary to determine a preference between the two 
. .since either of them may he resorted to. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 164 Whatever was ridiculous or odious in 
either increased the .scorn and aversion which the multitude 
felt for both. x866 Crump Btmking viii. 167 Either 'caases 
a loss to the community. 

II Incorrectly with plural vb. 

X833 lip. Thirlwall Philoiog, Museum 11. 656 Religious 
rites by which either Thebe.s or Kleusis were afterwards 
distinguished. 

+ b. Either of both : ^ * cither of the two *. Obs. 
a 1575 Ahp. Parker Corr. 396, 1 never heard of either of 
them noth till your honour had sent me your last letters. 
x6ai Ainsworth Aunot, Pentad, (ifijo) 86 Wives were taken 
in Israel by bits of Dowry, and soTemne espou.sals ; but 
concubines without cither of both. 

o. Sometimes «» any one (of more than two). 
x6x6 Hieron Wks. (1624) IL 11 That doctrine which 
tends to the furtherance of all or either of these three. 1796 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 566 Rubens, Jordens, and .Snyders, 
used to co'operate in each other’s, .pictures, .and thus they 
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became more valuable than if finished by either of them 
singly. sAis Stbshen /.nwr 11 . ji If eitlier of them 
[several methcds) be found to fail. 

B. as adv. (conj.) 

I . Adverbial uses of A. I. 

1 1 . In OK. and early M£. » Both. In the oldest 
use followed by or . . and] afterwards 

was omitted, and being retained in the second 
place. Ods. 

cBn K. i^LFRED Oros. II. V. § 8 of Scihhium^e 

of Crecuni. a io6j Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 
aa7 dSjScr je biiuian burh and buian. a-xvj^ Cott. How. 
933 [?e] imugun ^ectiowcii eii 5 er gud and euyl. ^1x75 
Lambs Horn. 23 Bute bu heo allc for-lctc ciScr 3c ba anc 3c 
^ Oder, a xaoo Morai Ode 32 in E. K. (1862) 24 Aylmer to 
futel & to niuchel. c laos Lay. 30887 Aider [<: xays bobc] bi 
worden and by writer). 

+ 2 . Used to connect more than two terms. Obs. 
exvj^Lawb, Horn. 115 Eider 3c on her3ungc3con hungre 
3e un cwiilme 36 on uniwidcre 3c on wilde dcoran. 

II. Adverbial uses of A. II. 

3 . Introducing the mention of alternatives, 

a. Either . .or ^ f either . . o'\u)th€rs {V ormerly 
either might be preceded by an adj. ; sec (|uot. 
^ 594 ) 

138. Wyclif .M. U^ks. HI. 207 Eber to kyng .. ojjer to 
deiikiN. c 1385 Chaucer/.. C. (V. Prol. 5 Non. .that cythir 
hath in heuyri or in hell ]<be. rz4ao Faliad. on Hush, i, 
*5 Eyllier springing there Or elle.s tnider brought from elks 
where. 1540 Cromwell in Ellis Lett. 11. 142 11 . 168, 
I never thought treson to your 1 1 ighnes . .ayihei in woordu or 
dede. HowUies 11. Rogation ICk. iv. U^59) 49^ 'i'liey 

either ^uitu car them up. .or else, etc? 1593 Houkkk Ecct. 
Pol. 1. it, How should either men or Angels he able jHirfectly 
to behold? x<{g4 Itp. J. King Johos, l^c. iidtS) 623 The 
mutahh; and traiidtory either pleasure.^ or profits of this life. 
17x3 liKRKELEY Hylas ^ P. I. Wks. iB'/i I. 291 Either, 
Hylas, you arc jesting, or have a vrry bad memory. 1875 
Jowicrr Plato (cd. a) III. 266 A narration of events, either 
past, present, or to conic. 

f b. Either . . either : either . . or. Qhs. 

*S 5 * Rkcoroe Pathw. Knirwt. l*ref., Knowledge .. that 
maye ui^ertuine cither to good gouernnricc in time of 
peace, eyllier wittye pqllicies in time of warre. 1574 Hei - 
1.0WK.S One Hards Ep. 11584' 20 In those g<dden timese.iilier 
philosophers did governe, either ehiC governours did use 
philosophic. 1588 A. Ki.ng tr. Canisius' Catech. Civiijb, 
Ather on y' day .self of y'-' acquiiioxc, ather cllis on y day 
iiixt yairefter. 

1 4 . Or. Also, either else = or else. Oh. 

138 . Wyci.ir Antecr. in Todd 3 Treat. Ityr/if ii8 Who 
ever clepi)^ liim.sclf unyversal prest eib«r dcsireb to lie 
cicpid. ^ 1395 1 ‘uKVKY Remonstr. 11851) 8 The cruelte of all 
thevis eitlur rubheris. 1483 Caxtun C. de la Tour K vij b. 
She was brentc oyiher stoned with stones. 1546 Covkudai.k 
Lord's Supper Wk-s. 1844 I, 46a Perhaps men would have 
forgotten themselves, cither else the mercy of (iod should 
not have been so much known as it ought to be. 1583 
.Stuiihks Aunt. Abus. 11. lo Either else they would ueuer be 
HU desirous of reuenge. i6ix llint.E I.uke vi. 42 Either 
ri88x Rexfised. OrJ how caiist thou say to thy brother. 

6. a. As an alternative, ‘ which way you I'lcase ’. 

b. In negative or interrogative sentences: Any 
more than the other. 

^1400 Dt'str. Troy 1479 Or Alisuutulcr ewthcr was his 
other name. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. ii. v. 206 To, Wilt thon 
set thy footc o' my necke ? A n. Or o’ mine either '/ x8a8 
.Scorr F. At. Perth xxxii, 'I'hy sex cannot help that cither. 
JMOii. If you do not go I will not go either. If John had 
said so, or William either, 1 could believe it. 

Bittin, obs. Sc. pa. pple of Eat. 

XyaCTllate (M.y,a:-ki;Il<rit), v. [f. L. ijaculdD 
ppl. stem of ejaeuldrij f. e out + jaculari to dart, 
i.jacMlum javelin.] 

rl. trans. To dart or shoot forth; lo throw out 
suddenly and swiftly, eject. Obs. in general sense. 

16x3 Aiph. (ed. 3) Ejaculate^ c.'wt out. i66x 

Lqvell Hisi. Anim. ty Min. 102 Thi^ [Poicupinesl have. . 
pricklc.s . . which they ejaculate. xyM Ir. Huschin^s .Syst, 
Geog. 111 . 179 The stones thus ejaculated li.'ive been found 
to contain all kinds of minerals. 

b. sbec. To eject fluids, etc. from the body. 
iS 7 « Uanistkr Hist. Man vi. 88 To eiaculatc .^cede into 
the matricc. z6tf T. Whitaker Hlood of Crape .So doth 

the heart eiaciilatc the inHuent spirit. <693 tJuquHART 
Rabelais 111. xxxi^ The L'averiiou.s nerve, whose office is to 
ejaculate the moisture. 1807 Ann. Reg. 823 'i'hc .spider 
. .ejaculates, .seven'll threads. 1816 Kirby St Sp. Entouwl. 
(1828) II. xvU. 68 To ejaculate its venom into the wound. 
1836-9 1 'Q\m Cycl, Anal. 11 . 422/z A.. tube through which 
the seminal liquor i.s. .ejaculated. 1878 tr. Ziemsseds Cycl, 
Med. VIII. 905 A man who could never ejaculate. 

1 0. trans/. and Obs. 
e 1630 Jai:kson Creed v. xxv, The sun - . can . . ejaculate 
his beams upon any body capable of heat and illumination. 
1679 Bp. of Hereford Let. Popish Jdol. 22 I'l heyl groan 
and sigh, as if they would breath forth and ejaculate their 
very Hearts unto it. 1704 Swift Meek. Operat. Spirit 
(1711) aSol'here are three general ways of ejaculating the 
Soul, lyxa Hi ackmore Creation 13 'J‘he mighty magnet. . 
Its active rays ejaculated thence Irradiate all the wide cir* 
cuinference. Kane Crinnell Exp. xli. (*856) 374 A 

hi-ssing sound, ejaculated by sudden impulse. 

2 . To Utter suddenly (a short prayer; now in 
wider sense, any brief expression of emotion). 
Also absol. 

1666 Phpys Diary 23 July (1879) IV. 23, 1 could not but 
with hearty thanks to Almighty God ejaculate my thanks to 
him. 1791 Mrs. Inchbalu Simp. Story I. iv. 38 Miss 
Woodley ejaculated a short prayer to herself. x8te Carlyle 
Eredh, Gt. 11 . vii. vi. 314 But where can the Prince be? 
VoL. III. 


he kepi ejaculating. xStb Liddon Elem. Eelig. vl 184 We 
may of course ejaculate to such a thing if we like. 

Hence m»’oiil»ted jb/l. a. 

17x1 Ken Christophil Poei. Wks. 1721 I. 534 Each Mo> 
ment by ejaculated Pray'r We keep Possession of our 
Mansion there. 1865 FAattAk Chapters on Lang, nxj We 
may condense into a single ejaculated monosyllable, all, 
and more than all, of a whole sentence. 

^acnlatioil (Al.: 5 m:ki«l^i J^n). [as if a. L. 
*Pjac«tdtidn^em, f. as prec. : see ‘ATIon.] 
tl. The action of hurling (missiles) ; the spouting 
out (of water) ; the throwing up (stones, etc. by 
subterranean forces). Obs. 

x6io Guillim Heraldsy iv. xiv. (1660) 332 Man. .furnished 
himself to the full, .with InstrumetiLs of ejaculation. x6s< 
K. Long tr. iiarciay's Argents ii. xxif 143 A.Ahe5 . . carried 
many miles, .with their own violent ejacttluliun. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 238 A sling .. should be aliogclher fur 
ejaculations. iy6a tr. Busehiugs Syxt. Ceog. III. 61 When 
the «i.acuhition is strung and brvsk, the pctrolcons wells arc 
ob.servcd to become vciy turbid. x8s8 Ana. Reg., Chron. 
495 lH«i spouted out ol his mouth, .several tuns of water. . 

'I his ejaculation w«vs received with the highest applause. 

2 . 'Ihe sudden ejection or emission (of, seed, 
fluids, etc.) from the animal or vegetable system. 

1603 Holland Ptutan^h's Mor. 1301 j’hc ejaculation or 
casting f«K»rih of natiirall seed. 1646 SiH T. Bkownk Pseud. 
Eff. III. iv. 1 13 'lheves.HtIs of ejaculations. Anat. 

/' ruits v. $ 19 That violent and surprising Ejaculation of the 
.Seeds. 17*7 Hrauley Eaw. Diit. 1 . s.v. Bee, J hc Bees . . 
are gencr.'Ucd . . by the Fdaculation of a little Crystalline 
Water into the Bottom of the small Celts in the Combs. 
1807 Ann. Reg. 823 The ejaculation or darting uf the 
[spider's] threads is doubted. 1865 Reader Ho. 151. .576/3 
Ejaculation of aqueous fluid from leaves. 

3. tram/ a\}A/ig. a. The emi.^sion of niys (by 
a luminary), ol occult or magical influence, etc. 
b. 'I’he putting up of short t.arnest players in ! 
moinciits of emergency; the hasty utterance of 
words expres.sing emotion. 

1625 Bacon Envy, Ess. tArb.) 511 There seeim-th to be 
acknowledged, in the Act of Enuy an Eiaculation . . of il»e 
Eye. a 1635 Naunton P'ragtu. Reg. (Arb.i 20 In the ejac u- 
lation uf her prayers on her people, a 1657 Siu J. BAi-t ouR 
Ann. Scott. <1824-5) H- 73 Pbe suns eiactilatiotie of his 
beaincs wpone I lie earthc, more then 6,9t.x>,ooo myles. x866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. vii. (1878' loi An ejacula- 
tion of love is not likely lo oflend If iiii. 

4. comr. EX'&o fig. a. gen. 

1708 Mottf.ux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737' 77 T.ightnings, 
fiei^ Vapours, and other aerial Kjaculatic>n.s. 1841 4 Kmku- 
. 50 N Ess. /V<’/ Wks. < 0 ohn> 1 . 168 J’he religioiiK of the wia ld 
are the ejaculations uf a few imaginative men. 

b, s^c. A short prayer ‘ darted up to God ' 
(Fuller) in an emergency. In widei sense: A 
sliort hasty emotional utterance. 

1624 T. Gokjns Hntlmued he Thy Name in Farr’s .V. P. 
(1H47) 325 I'hou lakest recreation In. .one eiaculation. 1656 
Fine I T Eot'. Amha.^s. 237, I found by his ejiu'ttlations that 
they repented of their purictillios. 5 in Elli.** Orig. 

Lett. I. 36a HI. 338 The other Bishops giving their assistant:!! 

.. with very gtmd cj.aculutiuiis. lyro Buhkk Er. Re^». 24 
He makes the lords and commons fall to u jpious, legislative 
cjaciilutiun. 2863 Fr. Kfmulp: Resid. Ceotgia 133 The 
usual chorus of. .ejaculations of welcome 

lyacnlative (/d.ijaj ki/rlaliv;, a, [f. as bJAClJ- 
hATK + -iVE.] a. Of the nature of an ejaculation, 
t b. rcrtairiing to the emission of occult influence 

x66o Z. Crofton Fasten. St. Peter's Fett, 58 lit] can be 
no warrant for such premeditated, ejuculutivc expressions, 
to be prescribed in set and publick prayer. 1603 Kuiuio 
Montaiettc 1. xx. (1632) 44 The Tortoises and the Estriges 
hatch Ibvir egges with their looks only, a signe that iJicy 
have some ejaculative. verluc. X841 Disraki.i Amen, Lit. 
<1859) L 35 An Anglo-Saxon poem has the appearance of a 
collection of short hints, .curt and ejacnlalivc. 

II ]Qa*C 1 llator. Ehj's. [mod.K. f. ejaciild-ri lo 
Kjaculatk.] (See quot.) 

> 7*7 5 « CiiAMnERS Cycl., F.jaculator in anatomy, a name 
applied to two muscles of the genitals, from their <ilhc.e in 
the ejaculation of the seed. 

XSjacnlatory (Al,^u: ki/Hat 3 ri), a. [f. as prcc. 
f -oiiy.] 

1. fa. Adapted for ejecting (a missile, or the 
like), b. Phys. That is concerned in the ejection 
of semen, etc. 

1655 F.vf.LYN iT/i'»r. (1857) 1.322 The bullet’s falling on the 
cjac^atory sprinu. z6do J. Smith Old Age (cd. 117 
Semimuy vensels Ijoth preparatory, and rjnculatory. Z75Z 
Chambers ( ycl.. Ejaculatory . . diicLs, or canals. anMiiq 
from the veskulae seminales. z86o Sir H. 'J’iiomi son /V.v. 
Prostate (i86Sl 7 Two slight lines of depression . . iiiilicat.; 
the tracks of the ejaculatory ducts. z86z Hui.me tr. Mo- 
quin-Tandon 11. i. 47 'I'hc excretory canal of the gland, 
called Ejaculatory Uuct. 

t 2. Inclined to ejaculate ; given to abrupt, im- 
pulsive expression. Obs. 

Z644 Quarles Hamahas ty B. To Rdr., This small Essay 
(the epitome of his ejaculatory .soul*. 

3. Of the nature of or resembling an ejaculation 
or sudden utterance. (Originally of pia)ers: see 
Ejaculation 4 b ; now in wider sense.) 

X644 Sir E. Dkring Prop. Sacr. Ciijb, In hymns .and 
Psalms ejaculatory possageH . . are warranted. 1698 W. 
CiiiLCOT P:vil Thoughts yt. iiBsii 65 Not only in ejacula- 
tory, but in our set prayers. X748 S.moi.lftt VT/vf. Rand. 

Ixv. (1^4) 472 Strap . . venting ejaculatory pet it ions to 
Heaven for our safety, i^z I-oncf. GoUl. Leg. Convent 0/ 
Hirschau, 'To breathe an ejaculatorj’ prayer. 1 


4. quasi-j^. -» Ejaculation 4 b. rare. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 575/1 ‘Indeed. 1 have reason 
to know it/ was the severe ojai.ulatory. 

^ect (/■'d,:{ckt), sb. [ad. L. rject-um, neut. of 
vjecitts thrown out ; see next. The term was coined 
by ITof. (.Tifford on analogy of subject, object.] 
Something {viz. a sen.sation or mental Silate other 
than our own) which is neither an actual nor a 
conceivable object of onr consciousness, but which 
is inferred to be a real c-xistenct: analogous in kind 
to our own sen.'iations or mental .states. 

1878 Clh kokd Thingsdn-thems., l.eet. 4 Fss. (1886) 275, 

I propose.. to call these inftared txisteur.cs ejects, things 
thrown out of my consrinusiiess, to distinguish them from 
tdjects, things presented in my consciousness, phenomena. 
1883 Romanes Meat. Evol. Aniw. i. v-z The evidence dc. 
rivud from ejects is piactically regarded as good in the 
case of mental organizations inferred lo Ik: closely analogous 
to our own, 1884 — in Aaiure XXIX. No. 747. 380 The 
eject of my contemplation is the mind of a dog. Z885 C. 
L. Morgan .Springs 0/ Cend. iii. ii. 2C7 My neighbour's 
mind, feeliiig.s, motions arc ejects to me ; they can never be 
objects, 

•f X{je*Ct, fple. Obs. [ad. I., ijcct-us, f. ejicHrc, f. 
r out jachc to throw'.] Used as pa. pplc. of next. 

Z43a 50 tr. Higden (1865) 1 . 123 The inliahitatores of 
whom somme tyme ciecte and put in captiuite. 1526 PHgr. 
Per/, (W. dc W. 1531 ) 208 I >, Now is the pryncu of y*" 
wurldc cicctc & oistcn out. 

Bleot 1 7d.:i;c'kt,). V. [ad. T.. ijcct-are, freq. of 
t'jitHre lo throw out, f. e out yjaclre to throw ; or 
diicclly f. ijcct- ppl. stem of ijiifrc. As in 'many 
other Eng. vbs. itlcnlical in form with L. ]'pl. 
slenis. the precise formation is somewhat doubtful ; 
the senses are tlcrivcd partly from cjiccrc, [larlly 
from ijeetdre.] 

1. tram. To throw out from within. 

1607 IV'i'SKi.L Pour/. Beasts 197 .Seethe the same till all 
the scum or earthy substance thereof he eiectrd. 1644 
Kvm.yn Mem. I. Os In the Qucen’.s linicfen is a Hiana 
cjecling a foiintani. 1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP. iir. 
xxii, lOs To retim e that indigestible .substance [gold] into 
such a forme as may not 1 k! ejected tiy seidge. zSoy Med. 
jtnl, XVll. 221 Me died .. wlnle endeavouring to eject 
saliva. ZB30 Lyu.i. Pritu:. Ceol. (1875) 11 . 11. xxxiii. 217 If 
Slones are throw'ii into the Crater they are instantly ejected. 

b. transj. and fig. ; t‘si». 'Fo tlarl forlli, emit 
(flames, light, etc.]. 

»S 98 B. JoNsoN F.v. Man in Hum. n. iii, Every look or 
glance mine eyes ejects [1601 mine eye obier;t.s|, Z630 
1)rayton Muses Elyz. Nym. /STbe t’iirbuncklc. a flaming 
light And radiency ckrteth. zfiio Quahle.s Jonah ii6j8^» 
35 Hi.s home-bred stomack's cuib’d t»r tjuilc itjected. 1738 
Brooke Jerusalem Oetiv. iii. 10 HisuniiK and eimer eyes 
ejecting flarnc. .Tancred came. 1742 YtiUNu Nt. Th. 1. 258 
How groaning hospitals eject their ilcad ! 

2. To expel, drive out (by force or with indig- 
nity ) /rom any place or position. 

*555 Eden Decades W”. lud. iii. vi. (Arh.) 162 Al the 
, barbarous Kyngus & Idolatours beinge eiecicd. 1607 
I Shaks. Cor. Ill, i. 287 'I'o dispatch Viporoiis Traitor; 
to eittJ him hence Wire but one danger. Z67Z Milton 
P. R. I. 414 Ejected, emptyed, gazed, unpiiycd, shiin'd, A 
s)>ectacle of ruin or of scorn. 1726 SwiKr hei's Birthday 
Wks, 1819 XIV. 5.|2 If the gi.iiii should sid/e the Iliad, 
Doctors )>runouncc the patient dead ; Hut if tin y can . -eject 
it to th’ cMreniest parts, etc. Z828 D'Israkli Chas, I, I. 
viii. 27U Those iiifenur minds, who had ejected the master- 
spirit from their coiinr.il.s. Z863 Fk. Kemble Re.tid. Georgia 
57 They [two free black preadiersj have lately been ejected 
from the place. 

t b. Ill pass, with omission of /rom. Obs. (,Cf. 
to be banished the country^) 

, >657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 64 And for that they would Ik* 
justified by the W’orks of tim law, were I'jecled tins house of 
God. i6te T. Watson in Spuigcoii Triw. Dav. Fs. xvi. 

II Austin snith ' T.ord . . if I might see thy face one day; 
but .tla.s ! were it only a rl.iy, tlien to be ejected heaven 

3. 'Fo cxj)cl from a tlignity or office. Also, 'I’o 
turn out, evict (a person) /torn pn»perty or ]> 08 - 
.scs.sious ; csp. in Law. 

1570 6 Lamharim-: t'eramb. Kent 229 The Ahbat.. 

c.iecied the Kings Clarke. 1623 BiNofiAM Xenophon 127 
Thill I iiiiglil be reiicngcd vimii theiri, that had ciccled vs 
nut of our patrimony. 1653 Baxter i hr. Concord rij If 
they can prove their Ministers fit to lie ejected, let tlieiii 
there prove it. 1794 S. VV’ii i iams lermont ^Vhen the 
e.xccuiive officers Ciiiin; to ejei t the inhabitant.s from their 
houses ;incl hinds. 1B36 II. R(w;i:ks J. //iwv ii. (1B631 18 
f'l'he elder llowt] was not the luan fur F,.oughborough, and 
j)e was coiisefjucnlly ejectetl. *879 Frouoe Cursar iii. 20 
11c hiid ejected disre-iiiilabiv seiiiitors froiii the Curia. 

II X|jectailienta . M.^e-ktame nta), sb. pi. [pi. 
iii \j. ejoi tdmeiifum, f. Pjecitlre: sec prec.] Sub- 
stances ejectctl by eruptive forces. 

Z863 l.VKi.r. Antiq. Man x. ted. j) 192 Vet the cone, an 
incoherent heap of scoria; and spongy ejectanienta. stands 
nniiuiU'strd. Z879 Ri.’n.t.v .i'/ud. /w'cX'z iv, 32 These frag- 
mentary cjcctafiicnta iire often thrown high into the air. 

t lyecta'tion, Obs. -^ [L as prec. : sec - ation.] 
1736 Bailey, Fjectaiion, a casting or throwing out. 1775 
Ash, Ejeclation mot much ilsciI, from eject), the act of 
casting out. 

Injected (fdae kted), ///. a. [f, Ejbct v. + -kb.] 

1. Thrown out from the interior of anything. 

Z7^ C. Lucas Piss. Waters 11 . 165 If the water be. .upon 
the nre. .these ejected bubbleR will be more apparent. Z799 
Kirwan Geol. Ess. 269 The low heat of the ejected lava. 
1853 Rank Grinnell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 445 'Fhat singular 
ejected rock, the Devil's Thumb. 188I6 — Arct. Expl. 

9 
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BjKCTiira. 

I. xxiv. 330 I'he youjig gnlU were feeding on the ejected 
morsel. 

2. Kxpelled from a country, or from an office ; 
evicted, turned out from a possession, tenanev, etc. 

1649 Milton Hikon^ Wks. 1738 1 . 408 True puhey will 
teiicn them to rind .*1 safer interest in the cuiiimun friendship 
of Knglund, than in the ruins of one ejected Family. 1665 
Makvkll xlviii. Wlcs. 1872 II. 183 Non- conformist 

ejected Ministers. 1836 H. Rockrs J. ifowe iv. uS6.i) 116 
Hut though Howe was an ejected minister, he could not 
consent to be a .silenced one. 

(/tl^e’ktii)^, vhl. sb, [f. Eject zk + 
-INO^.] Casting out, expulsion. 

]6os rccHKCKK \st. Pt. Parall. 100 Our law' punishclli.. 
the immature electing of any of these out of the woiiibe. x69a 
Rknj XKY Boyle Lfct, 36 'I'he miracles of our Lord . . were . . for 
the real benelit and advantage of men, by . . eject ing of devils. 

XyeO^On T'dije kJau). [ad. L. ejnfioH’em, n. of 
action f. ejici^e : see lUECT 7/.] 

1. The action of casting out from wiliiin. For- 
merly applied spec, in Physiology (see quot. I75i)- 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. icd. 3) Buxtion, a casting forth. 
1636 IIeai.ey Epkietus' Man.^ Cehes 135 Herowne receipt 
..which purgeth oi.it all their ingiilphcd evils, as by vomit 
or cjeclUm. 165a French Vorksh. Spa viii. 74 'fhere is no 
ejection of their excrements by stool for two or three <layes. 
1751 Chambers Cvcl., Ejection, the act tif throwing out or 
discharging anything at some of the cinunctories ; as by 
stool, vomiting or the like. 1813 F.cstack Tonr Italy \. 
iR.) The vast ejection uf .ashes, must luive left a large void 
in its I Vesuvius'! centre. 186a Darw in EertU. (hchids vi. 
260, 1 pricked deeply the coliiinn . . without causing the 
ejection of this p<illinium. x88x Stokes in Xature No. C25. 
597 'I’he ejection of g.as from tlic body of the .sun. 

b. coficr. Somethinjr tjcclcd ; spec. l>y a volc.'ino. 
x6m G AVI on P'e&t. Notes 1.5S 'fhe Apothecary sware he 

.smelt him Hhe monsej t:omming by the. scent of the ejec- 
tion. 179^ .Sullivan i'ie^v Nat, II. 197 One unclasscd vol- 
c.anic ejection, .the r^xlie tvuj^e in V'elay, in France. 1833 
Lyell Print, tieol. 1 1 1 . ycyj 'I'he ejections in thi.s place 
entirely conceal from view the stratified rocks of the4.‘ountry. 
t C. An otityoiii^ of t-morion. Obs. 

If. Vaughan Silex Siint. 1. 36 What thin Ejctitions, 

( [oldafVcclions. 

2. A casitiiig out or o.xpulision front a particular 
place or f>osition ; also front office tir posscssion.s. 

1566 Kso.v Hht. Re/. Wks. i 3 .i 6 1 . 319 He . . did entreat 
of the cjcctiomi of the byaris and the scllaris fiirth of the 
Tcmriili of Jr«ru.s.ah'.m. 1627 HAKKw ii.r. Apol. 1. i. t ( Ailani 
.and r.ve\| Cre.ition and F.jectKin. 1651 Hodups Lc^ wth, 
IV. xlv, 35fi K.xorci.smo. (tliai is to .say, t*f ciei'tion of Dwills 
by Conjuration). 1704 IIkaknk /Inc/, liist. (1714) I. 417 
To the .Syracu.sinn.s he gave I.aw’K upon the ejection of 
their King. 1765 Johnson Pre/ Shaks. (R.) .Sonic of these 
alterations arc only the ejection of .a word for one th,at ap- 
Iicarod to him more elegant. 1853 Marshkn Early Pnrit. 
48 The ejection of many go<xl lucti iinincdiaiely followed. 

+ b. The state of bein^j banished, exile, rare. 

S tanlev l/ist. Philos. (1701)49/1 The People with 
whom he the son of iVriandcrl lived in his ejection. 

c. )ti .Scotch Law. Action of ejection : Eject- 
ment j. Letters of ejection : see (juot. 

.« 7«4 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law 427 Actions of snnil/ic, 
ejection and intrusion are penal. I hid. 464 If one be con- 
demned . . to quit the posse.ssion of luids, and refu.scs . . 
letters of ejection are granted . . ordaining the Sheriff to 
eject him. 

t3. = Ecbolf. 2 . Ohs. 

1603 Hoi.i.ANri Plutarih’s .Mivr. i?s 7 Pulyinneslus .. first 
made the draw'ing out of the note lunger, and tlic. .ejection 
thereof much gre.'itcr than hefote. 

f lyectrtioUB, fl. O/v.- ® [f. L. rjectTcins, i. 
ppl. stem of ejir/rc'. sec prcc. + -iTini.'s.J i .Sec qiiot.J 
M36 Hailky, Plji ctitious, cast out. 1775 in Asa. 
E|j6Ctiv6 .. /d.^t-ktiv a. [as if ad. I .. *ejcctivus ; 
see Eject v. and -ive.] 

1. That has the function or the power of ejecting. 

1657 I 'OMLINSON Reth'us Disp. 45 'I'he one a v»iniiling or 
cjcctivc medicament. ^1720 W. (Iimson Farriers JJisjtns. 
It. 1.(1734) 57 The Ancionls thought tliere was some ejec- 
live iVoperty in all purging Medicines. 1858 (iRF.i Ni-R 
Gunnery 301 Each shot carries with it it.s own shart; of 
ejcctivc force. 1886 Cornh. Matt. Oct. 428 ’^fhe giant planets 
must have po.s.scs.scd corresponding cjective energies. 

2. Pertaining to an eject. 

1883 Komanks Mont. KvoL Anini. i. 16 This necessarily 
cjective method of enquiry. 1884 — iti Nature XXIX. 
No. 747. 380 Our ejcctivc inferences can only he founded 
on the observable activities of organi.sms. 

Hence SjM'otlvely aJv. a. Hy means of ejec- 
tion. b. With reference to ejects. Sjecti'vity* 
the fact of being an eject. 

1883 Romanes H/cnt. Evol. Auint. i. 17 F.jcrtivdy some 
such n iieriiji) is required. x886 — in Contemp. Rest, July 
48 Both subjectivity and cjcctivity are only known under 
the condition of being isolated from objectivity. 

Ejectment 'Til^e ktiticni). [f. Juect v. -h 

-MK.NT ; app. first used in legal Anglo- French.] 

1. a. /.avK The act or process of ejccling a per- 
son from his holding, b. Tn wider sense, = Ejec- 
TU»N 2 ('but chiefly with allusion to a.). 

1367 Rastk.u. Terntes of Law 68 b, A writ of cicctcmcnt 
of warde li*;th wlicr, etc. |Fr. Irieje deiectment de gard 
WiJ, ctr.]. 1602 Warner /I Encr. Epit. (1612) 350 This 
of the Britons. 1872 |i, .Stmiibe yusti/. Pulch 
H arpKf Cutulmied after their [the Danes’] ejectment, by 
?^o Usings. 2B51 Hr. Majminkau /list. Peace 

1*877; HL v. xiii. 463 Forcible cjcr.tmetils of the negroes 
from th»-ir habitations., 1869 SeiJMGEON Treas. Dav. l*s. 
XXIV. 1 [Man|is but a tenant at will . .liaVde to instantaneous 
ejectment. 1869 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug., THe Irish land 


question divides itself naturally into three great points— 
improvements, tenant right, and ejectment 
2 . (More fully, action, writ of ejectment) : * An 
action at law whereby a person ousted or amoved 
from an e.state for years may recover possession 
thereof ’ (Tomlins Law Dicti ) ; the writ (other- 
wise de ejectione jirmw) by which this action i.s 
commenced. 

An action of this kind, under which damages were claimed 
for a fictitious ejectment by an imaginary perMin, was 
formerly the recognized mode of trying the title to landed 
prtmerty. 

\ 6 gfj pKinEAUx Lett. (1875) 1B8 An ejectment hath been 
left at S' II. Ilobarts house for 8«xx>/. xyxg Act Reg^. 
Pajiists 2 G^. /, in Lend. Gas. (1716) Na 5455/2 He may 
bring an Ejectment upon hts own Demise. X7S8 Yoi.ng 
Centaur vi. Wka. 1757 fV 253 But w-ill not be at the trouble 
of bringing a writ of ejectment. X768 Blackstonf. ( omnt. 

III. *99 A writ then of ejectione Jirttiae, or .action of tres- 
pass in ejectment. 1788 J. Powkm. Dtvises (182;) II. 45 
He iiiight bring liE ejecinient. 1794 S. Wii.liams I'eruiont 
216 Actions of ejectment w'ere commenced in the courts at 
Albany. x886 Stkfhkn Comm. led. to.) 111 . 415. 

1 3 . pL (after L. cjectamenta]. Things c.ast uj) 
or out. Obs. rare. 

x6^ Sir T. Bruw'nr Card. 514 Ejectments of 

the Sea. 

Injector (Td^c’kUj). [f. as prec. + -ok, upon 
the analogy of L. agent-nouns in -oil.] 

1 . gen. One who ejects, lit. and Jig. Sec Eject 

V. I, a. 

1640 Hr. Hai.1. Efisc. 1. § 17. 70 'I’he ejectors should show 
better proofe ih.an the .ancient posKessours. 1645 J. Honp 
(h casus Occid. 25, 1 find that sin branded .as an Ejector, 
as an F.xiler, not only of Persons, but of whole I Churches. 
1657 J. (ItKiuwiN yV/t'/jf y>7WI o kdr. a Two ApiN.i-yphall 
Orders of Cofumissioned ^^Ifficcrs. .known by the names of 
'T riors, and Ejectors. 1831 Syi>. Smith Speeches Wks. 1859 
1 1 . 218/1 'I’he incrcilc.s.s ejector . . will be restrained within the 
limits of decency and luimanity. 1834 Tait's dMajc- 1. 4‘M 
'J'bo venomous slaver, .must be carried back to the face of 
the foul-breulliud ejector. 

b, Lazv. 1 'hc jK^son who eitets anollier from 
his holding. Casual ejector \ see Ca.su. vi.. 

1651 W. (i. tr. CoiveTs lust, igi If a third person eject 
him against Right, he shall letovcr <lam.agcs against the 
Ejector. 1768 Hi.A(:kstonf Comm. HI. yof.> 'I'lie lessee hnd 
no other remedy against the ejector but in damages. 1817 

W, Ski.wyn Laxv Nisi Prius 11 . 6G0 'I’he parties, viz. the 
plaintiff, and the defendant, the ejector, usually termed the 
casual ejector, are fietitiuns persons. i8fo Muikhkai) Coins 

IV. S 154 'J’lie result of violent, clandestine, or precarious 
taking from the ejector himself. 

2 . Applied to various portions of machinery, etc. 
serving tile purpose of ejecting; e.g. an appliance 
for discharging empty cartridge cases from a 
breech-loader ; a contrivance for ejecting the ashes 
from the stoke-hole of a marine engine ; an appa- 
ratus for di.scharging the contents of sewers by 
m«.mns of compres-sed air, etc. Also alt rib,, as 
in ejector condenser, -seyoer. 

1874. Knight Piet. Meth., Ejector rnndcnsef' (.•itc.am- 
engine), a fomi of condenser worked by the exhaust steam 
from the cylinder. xWi GRi:iiNER Gun 128 'I’he ejector i.s 
acted upon through its rear claw, that nearest its pivot. 
1884 Health Eahih. Cutal. S7/2 Egg-shaped Isaac Shone's 
Hou.se l^jcf:l or Sewers. 1887 Daily Nr 7 i/s 25 Oct, 5/a Of 
these ejectors there arc eight, placed in p.aiu.. in different 
parts of the towm. 

t XyiLla*tioii. Obs. [ad. I,. Ouhftion-crn, noim 
of action f. ejiildrc to wail.] Wailing, Lamentation. 

at6xg For hkkiiy A tluwM. 1. xv. §2(1627) 156 It should 
be lamented, with this pitifuU eiidalion. ^*659 Gentl. 
Call. H 7 Pref. 3 What cjulations can lie bitter or h.Jiiil 
enough. 1708 J. J’hjli.ips Cyder n. 85 With dismal groans 
.iiid Ejukilioiis ill the pangs of death. 1721- x8oo in Baii.ky. 
» 7 SS in JoiiN.soN ; and in inotl. Diets. 

t E'jnratey Obs. [f. L. cjurat- ppl. stem of 
cjfirdre to abjure.] trans. To abjure, renounce, 
ilcnce Sjnra'tion (see quot. '-. 

1622-^ Hfvmn CesMPgr. I. fi682> 209 The Faith of 
Christ .was defiled with Arrianism; not ejui .ated till the 
year 588. 1826 Cc-'CRKmam. EJurate, to forsweare, or re- 

.signe ones place. 1656 Blount Glossoi^r., Ejuration, a O:- 
noiincing or icsignation. 1878 96 iti riiiLLiPS. X7BX-1800 
in Bailey. 

t IMll'rei V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ejur-dre : see 
precj prec. 

184a Kogkks NaaMan 855 To be a close client of his for 
ever, during all former false and idolatroiLs .service. 

+ Eko (fk), sh.^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i ^aca, 
3, 6, 9 eke, Sc. i 6 eik, 7 eoke). See also Euhe .d>. 
[(JE. Laca ~ ON, OTeut. *aukon-, f. same 

root as Eche v.] 

1 . An addition, increase ; a piece adtied on ; a 
supplement. In ()E., A reinforcement (of troops'. 

894 O. E. Chron. (I’arkrr MS.) Him com micel eaca to. 
a tooo Sal. ^ Sat, 460 (Gr.) Furlran Is witen.a ;(«:liwani 
wopcs caca. 1788 Geuoes Prosp. Nero Trans. BiHe 95 
The words in Italics, .arc generally iIl-as,sortcd and clumsy 
ekc.s. Mod. Sc. It would be toi> short without an ckc. 

2 . spec. a. A tag to a bell-rope ; also alt rib., as 
in bell-eke. Also F.uhk. b. A short straw or 
wooden cylinder on which a beehive is placed to 
increase its capacity. 

X549 in Miss Smith Rotherham Acc. (1878' la Paid to 
Robt. r' • ' • ^ 
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Okes for 10 payre of bell ekes lor. xVs? C. B. Robinson 
6Yctfi. Best's Farm. Bks. 184 Underlay. How called ekes ; 
uddittonal bands of straw placed beneath the hive. 

8. Se. (16th and 17th c.) A supplement, post- 
script, appendix to a formal document 
x’tfADeelar. Murray, t^c. in H. Campbell Lovedett. Maty 
Q. Scots II The eik or additioun to our answer. ax6sx 
Ca LUERWoot) l/ist. h'irk ( 1 843) 1 1 . 45 1 The other partie had 
givin in an eeke or additioun to their former answere. 

4 . In advb. phrase, lo eken (OK. U iaean) in 
addition, besides, contracted in ME. into Tkkk(n, 

q. V. Also, in same sense, on eke. 

cSSB K. yEt.PKRD Boeth. i, ]hrt wms. to eacan ohrum un« 
.aiimeSum yfium. c xaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 51 To eken okcr 
ho gremeden hem sore, a 1225 After. R. 174 pe nome of 
Hester lie sei 5 iiuut one ' abscuiidita * . . anh deS per teken 
'clcuBta in populis*. <1x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. .34 Hire 

r. liyn y.s chosen, ant cythcr cheku Whit ynoh ant rode on eke. 
xSkCf dial. A male salmon. 

1887 Pall Malt. G. 22 Aug. 10/2 It [.a salmon] waa-s a m.ale 
fish, or what is known in the north of England among.st 
fisliermcn a.s an * eke *. 

Eke (fk), V. Forms: i (see tlCHK v\ 3-3 
eken, 4-6 ek, (4 ayke, 5eke(n), 5- 8 eek(e, 6-^ 7 
eakCe, (7 00k. oyk), 4- eke, 5- Sc. eik. [partly f. 
Ekk .li.l ; partly dial, (northern) form of Eche w.] 
1 . trans. To Increase, add lo, lengthen. Also 
ahsol. f Neither to eke mr to pair i^AV.) : neither 
to add to nor take from. Pioverb, Every little 
ekes, arch, or dial. 

I 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 57 he holie man fasteS forto . . 
ckiHi his holinc.s.sc, <1x300 E. E. Psalter c\\. Lev.) 24 He 
uyked his folk swith niikcl on an. <-1400 Apol. Loll. 13 
N owe . . he pricis arc ckicl. Ihid, 26 pey . ^ckun her synnis. 
r 1430 Lviw;. Min. Poems (1840) 133 'I'hcyr hounte for to 
Cfkc. 1530 Palsgr. 531/2, 1 ckc.. my gownc is to shortc 
for me, but 1 wyll eke it. 1566 Knox Hist. Rrf. Wks. 
(1B461 I. 130 'I'his niiscric . . which tho malin: of man canc 
ncythcr e.ak nor piiire. 15^ Harsnkt .Anst. Darell 193 
As they say, Every tiling Eiketh. 1609 .Shi;SE A^7,^ Mat. 
96 (juhen the partie hes named anc certaine number of 
M’iliies, he may not thcicafter eike, nor pair the number of 
tliv witiies. 1639 J. ClaRkk Panrmiel. 10 A litic eckes. 
1650 Fiili KR Piscah 373 It not being princely to . . cek 
the same |ibc vail of the tabcniaulc] another was con- 
trived. 1731 IVii'E Ep. Burlintrton 32 Sonic patch'd dog- 
liolc ek’fl with ends of w,all. 1755 Smollett (//</>. 11803) 
11 . V58 Without eking or curtniliug (iod’s precious truth. 
1829 Ci.ARK Ode Aulumn, .{tmiversary 76 The moaning 
brook, llial ekes its weary speed. 

t b. intr. To iiicre.ase, grow. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Chron, Scot. HI. 163 His power eikit so 
and grew. 

1 2 . To add. Const, + til, lo. Also absol. Ohs. 

cxaoo Okmin 16352 >iff |ni t.akesst twi'V,es an And ckes.st 
itt till fowwre. <t 1300 Pi. 21194 par-til fai eked 

mat and marc. CX425 Wvnioun C rrw. viii.xxvi. 190 Sal i 
i:k til Goddis wcngcancelf 1549 Compl. Seot. xv. 173 Ther 
can na thing be eikkyt to my jjarsccutioiie bol. cruel dede. 
1634-48 Row Hist. Kirk I1842) 17 We . . ronforme . . lo tlie 
notes and additions thereto eikcil. 1731 Neal Htst. Pnrit. 
11.14 Majesty, .eked others that Iliad cjinitted. 

8. L'o eke out : a. to snpplemenl, supply the de- 
ficiencies of anything (const, wf///); esp, to make 
(re.sources, materials, articles of cousuinplion, etc.) 
Inst the required lime by additions, by partial use 
of a siibslitulc, or by economy. 

1596 He Barlow Three Serm. iii. 133 Not to lien so. .giueri 
lo spending, but ccke it out tn the viinost. i8ooSiiak.s. A. 
Y.L. i.ii. 209 Ros, Thu little slrenglh llial I haue, 1 would 
it were with you. Cel, And mine to eeke out hers. 1623 
\ ,\^\.v.'cKl/ric on O. 4 N. /'. To Rdr, 6 Best is lie that in- 
iients, the iie.\t he that followc.s foith .and efkes out a good 
inih'.ntion. 17x9 Dk For-; (1P.5R) 140 My ink .. had 

liiim goiiu. .all hut a very little, which 1 ekud out with water. 
1788 B URNS Extempore ‘i Lawyers, But what his coiiiiiioii 
sense c.ainc short, He eked out wi’ law, man. 187a Haklr 
Nile Trihut, xx. 353, I deterniined to stait. .to eku out our 
se.nnty supply of water. 1874 .Savci; Comfar. Philol. i. 25 
'I'he lueaning of their |s.ivagc races’] words lia.s to lie eked 
tail by gesture.^ 1878 H. S. Wii„soN Alp. Ascents ii. 57 
After a gl.as.s apiece wa* ckc out the remainder with snow. 

b. 'i’o prolong (a speech or composilion, an 
action) by expoditaits dcAnsed for that purpose ; to 
contrive lo fill uj) (a certain amount of space in 
writing, etc.). 

i64t Milton Animadv. (1851) 245 Your reverence to eek 
out your .sermonings shall need repaire to Postills, or J*o- 
lianthca’s. a 1658 Usshek Ann. vi. 11658) 551 As for his 
ccking out. .the Siege, it w*a.s done unon good grounds. 
1747 roHN.soN Plan Eng^. Diet. Wks. I A. 186 'i'o eke. out 
any thing, signifie.s to lengthen it beyond its just dimensions, 
by some low artifice, x^y Barham Ingot, Leg. *1877) 389 
Enough to have eked out a decent-si/z-d voliime. 1885 
Livingstone Zambesi xi. 236 He.. c.kcd out the mea.sure 
with a peculiar music.al sound. 

C. To contrive to make (a livelihood), or to 
support (existence) by various makesliifts. 

x8a5 'J'. JFFKKR.SON Autohiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 89 To ckc out 
the existence of the. people, every person, .was called on for 
a weekly .suFscription. X84S Darwin l oy. Nat, ii. (1879) 19 
Some runaway shaves, .contrived to eke out a subsistence. 
1875 Farrar Seekers 1. i. xa To eke out a scanty livelihood. 
+ 4 . 7 b eke up : lo supply, repair (a loss). Obs. 
1633 D. Rogrrs Treat. Saer. ii. 53 What meanes are .so 
like to eike up. .spiritual losses, a.s tHe Supper of the Lord? 
Eke (fk>, adv. arch. Forms: i-a 6ao, (1 &o, 
60), 3-4 60, ek, 3 8Bao, ok, 4*6 66k(e, (4 heke, 
yke), 6 7 cake, Se. 6 eik(e, 8 eek, 3- eke. 
[Com. Tcut. ;-. 0 E. /ac * OFris. dk, OS. fih (Du. 
00k), one. ouA (MUG. ottch, mod.G. aucA^^, 
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ON. Huk * also * (Da. og, Sar. och *■ and *), CiOth. auk 
for, but. The ultimate origin is uncertain ; some 
connect the word with the root of Eke v., while 
others consider it f. Aryan *au again + *ge particle 
of emphasis ; cf. Or. a( ye. The form ak in 1 3th c. 
is a]>p. a. ON .1 Also, too, moreover ; in addition. 

Beawui/ 31^1 (Gr.) Dmeun ec scufuu Wyrm ofer wcall 
clif. a 700 b.pinal Gloss. 846 Quitutiam, sec ..tc don. 
ct€too Gos/. Matt. xi. 9 Ic cow .socje, eac maran 
honne wiicj^an. xtM G. /t. CAtoff. an. xxxB £ac on bison 
Rcarc was un;i;einetriche myed wind, f x*75 Lamb. liom. 
3 Mid hU apostles and ec mid u 5 crc floe inanua. < 1x75 
Cott, Horn. 221 Swa mihte aaic oSre. Axaa5 Ancr. 
R. 56 Vor ))a:t cc he dude hire was iSe frumde sore 
hire undonckes. a 1300 Havclok aoo pu beste, fayreste, 
the strangest ok. ^1385 R, L\ Allit. P. A. aio Her here 
heke al hyr vnilic gon. LANr;L. P. PI. A. 1, 88 And eke 
Idiknet to vr lord, f 13B0 Ciia(/ckk Prol. 757 Eke therto he 
w-is right a mcry man. a x4ao Occi.evk De Reg. Prittc. 565 
The endc is dethe of male and eke feniclc. 1500 -ao Dunbak 
How Dunbar ane Frcir A In it haif 1 in pulpct gon and 

g reichit In Derntoun kiric, and eik in (rantcrlx:rry. 1580 
iDNgy Arcadia ii. 2x9 'I'iiese furrests eke, made wretched 
by our music x6x6 R.C. Times' W ’A/s. v. 16^8 Hut eke dotii 
comprehend 'I'hat base vnmunly sinne of driinketiiiesse. 
X759 !)Tkrnk yy. Shandy ii. 39 .Supposing the wax good, 
and eke the thimble. « 1856 I .oN<iK. Childr. Lord's Supper 
t 23 Answered the young men Yes ! and Yes ! with lips 
soflly breiiiliin)|^ answered the maidens eke. 

Ejceb6rjnt6* ^Jin. [f. name of the Swedish 
traveller I^ederg ^ -WK.'\ An iinport.»int member 
of the scai)olite family occurring in square ])risms 
of a white, greyish, grceiiish, or reddish colour. 

xBm Clevulanu Afin. 3^9 [Ekchergite of 'rhunisuti] is 
probably a variety of sr.anolite. 1884 1 .)ana AHh. 325 It is 
probable that the niinctai is an altered ekebergitc. 

t E'kemeilt. Oh. rare - [i. Ekk + -mknt.] 
An iiicrca.se, extension, enlargement. 

Cakiwkicht Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 586 
There is no ekrnient or inlargeineiit in matter. 

t E'ke-name. Oh. [f. Eke ^/'. + Name; cf. 
ON. aukanafn^ An additional name, a nickname. 

Now siipep..edi.d by the corrupt form Nu:kna,mf. ; a neke- 
nni»e{_Proi*tp. PanK) for an ekename. 

1303 Rkiinnk Hmull. Synne 1530 As moche J>.in he ys I0 
blame J>al ^^eue|> .a in.^n .1 vyle ek'ename. 1483 Cat/i. Augl. 

1 12 An Iskname, agnomen. 1885 Clouij Afyths Dr. t. 
vi. 109 Nicknames (i.e. ekuiiamu or the added name. 

+ E'ker^. 06 s. [f. Kkk z/. + -EU.j One who 

increases. 

ath. Angl. nv An eker, auctor, angmentator. 
tE'ker^, Oh. rare. Also iker. [Origin and 
meaning unknown ; possibly a corruption of niker, 
Nickeu, water sprite. Cf. also Eaoue.] 

6 x300 A'. Alts. 6175 They wonoth in water, y-wis, With 
eker (r. r. IkerJ and fysch. IHd. 6202 He say the ekeris 
wonynge And thefysclies lotynge. 

Eking 0 'kiq), [f. Eke v. f -tno i.] 

1. 'I'he action of aikling or making an addition ; 
the action of putting uii ‘eke’ to (,a liell-rope). 

6x425 WvNTotJN Cron. vni. viii. 53 In ckyngals of G<»ddis 
serwyce Scho fowndyl . . twa cluapcllanyis.^ 1576 in Miss T. 
Smith Rotherham Ace. 1878) 12 Kor ekeiiig of a Ijcll-ropo. 
X570 Si'KNSKR Shtph. Cal. Scpi. 31 But such coking hath 
made my hart sort-. 

2 . An auginentation, increase. 

*393 Gowkh (.ou/. II. aa And make an ekyngc of my 
pcinc. 1483 Cat A. Angl. iia An likyngc, augmentum. 
x6xx CoTOR. S.V. Accrue, a growth, ccking, augiiientaiion. 

3 . (See quot.) 

X867 Smyth .Sailor's IFord-bh., Ekeing, a piece of wood 
fitted, by s('ar])liing or butting, to make good a deficiency 
in length, as (he end of a knee and the like. 'I'he ekeing is 
alsi> the carved work under the lower p.art of the quarter* 
piece, at the aft part of the g.^llcr3^ 

Eking (f hiyh ///• ct. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That serves to eke out. 


1653 B[AkNAiiAs] 0 [i.i;Yj Account of IVks. in facksons 
Wks.. fits .stile . . is more :diort than other Auihours in Ke- 
lative.s, in Eeking and helping particles. x8x4 D’Iskakm 
Quarrels A nth, <1867) 346 Supprc.sscd invectives and eking 
rhymes could Imt ill appjeasc so fierce a in.'xj.tiir. 

Ekmannite (c'kina>n;:>it l. Min. [so called by 
Tgclslrbm 1865, .after (J. Ekmann, the proprietor 
of the mine where found ; see -ite.] A hydrous 
silicate of iron and manganese, resembling chlorite 
in appearance. 

x8tt Dana Min. 49<>Ekm.'innite. .on heating yields water. 

El, obs. form of Awl. 

•feX, suffixi, repr.OE. ~cl, ^ela, -ele (OTent. 

-ilon-, ‘ildn-), has in inod.IOng. usually become 
-L£, q. V., though the older form is ictaiiied after 
V, th, ch, n, as in hcwel, brothel, hatchcl, kernel. 

OK. cl is .added to vbl. .steinB to form agent*noun.s, in* 
strumcntal sbs., and adjs,, and to sIjs. to form diminutives; 
-ebi, -ele, arc chieHy used to form diminutives from sKs. 
and ohject*noiins from vbl. stems. See further under -ck. 

-elf suffix a. (lE. ~el (mod.F. usu. -eau), -gille, 
repr. L. -ello-, -ella-. This siifiix is in classical 
J^atin usetl to form diminutives from sbs. or adjs. 
in -er and -ra, sa libellus, lihella, from liber book, 
libra balance ; it is also substituted for -ulo-, -ula*, 
to fonn diminutives of nouns of that termination, 
where the latter had lost its original diminutive 
force, as in forcellus little pig, dim. of porculus, 
f. pore -us pig. In Romanic it was much more 
widely used in the formation of diminutives. Ex< 


nmples in Eng. (with the spelling ^el') are (from 
the masc. tunnel, bott*el, earnel ; (from the 
fem. -elle) chapel, novel, pimpernel, etc. 

a. It should be noted that the ending -el in Eng. 

words adapted from Fr. frequently represents other 
L. suffi.\es than -ello-, -elta - ; e.g. in jezuel, zmvel, 
it stands for Fr. -<»/:— L. -/f/i- (sce-AL) ; in apparel 
for Fr. -eili—\.. -iculo- (see -cle) ; in kennel for 
Fr. -tie, as in ovfle sheepfold. 

tEla (e*la*). Mus. Obs. cxc. J/ist. Also 7 
eela. [f. E + La ; denoting the particular note K 
which occurred only in the seventh Hexachord, in 
which it was sung to the syllable la. Cf. Elami.] 
'['he highest note in the Gamut, or the highest 
note of the 7th Hexachord of Guido, answering 
to the upper 1 ?) in the treble. Often fig. as a type 
of something ' high-flown *. Also attrib. 

X580 Lyly Enphues <16091 U* The MusitionR, who being 
inircuied, will scarsu Ring Sol Fa, hut not desired, straiiie 
aboue ICla. 1^3 NASirii Christ's T. 64 a, You must straine 
your wits an Ela oboue theyrs. 1607 WalkinotoN Opt, 
Glass iLBViitillour wit can reach an ICla straine. 1649 
Bolwkr Pathomyot. 11. ii. ixi Although it [laughter] at 
Uie highest pitch and .scrued up to the very £cla of mirth, 
it vaiiislieih away, 1673 J. Smiiii Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 50 
An Age elev.ated above the Ela of coinniuii lium.'inity. 
i8ao ScoiT Abbot 1 1 , iv. 121 * Why (]od«a*mcrcy. .this is a 
note above F. T j».* 

Elaat, obs. form of Klatk a. 

Elaate (e la,e«t). Chent. [f. Ela-ic + -ATE.] A 
salt of claic add. 

184s ToiJij & Bowman PItys. Auttl. I. 82 An claatc of 
glycerine. 

Ela'be, Z'. rare- ^. [ad. L. P/dbi, f. e out + 
Itlbi to glide.] inlr. To slij^ away. 

1837 S. U. Hakpkk Bertrand 1. ii. 13 She . . to a convent 
hied Whence she will ne’er emerge till he’^i no more. .With 
him clabes the anchor of her vow. 

Elaborate pplc. .and a. [ad. 1.. 

olabordt-us, pa. pple. of clahoriire to Ki.AHonATE.] 
t A. as pple. •- Elaboiiatkd : see Klaiiouatk 
xs8i Nowkll ^ Day in Confer, i. (t384)(.r b. It w:is elabor- 
ate before, by the . . studio of all the best leui ned I«.‘suile.s. 
B. as adj. 

1 . Produced or accomplished by labour. Also, 
that has been subjeclcd to proccsse.4 of .art ; - 
Klabokatkd. Obs. or areh. 

159a Nashk P. Pen Hesse (ed. 2) 19 a, Some elabornie 
polli^hed Poems. 1607 'rorsEU. Bourf. Beasts 27 'I’he 
Gray. .Icaveth her elaborate house to the Fox. i7»5 Poi-k 
Odyss. XIV. The vtcst unnumlicr’d .store Of steel elah'- 
rale, ami refulgent ore. 1779 Johnson /../\. Cinoley, Wks. 

1 1 . 65 Hu ha.s no elegances either lucky orelaboivitc. 18x4 
S«nriHEY Roderick xxv. 152 Eyeing the elaborate steel. 

2 . Worked out in much detail ; highly litjished. 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (10761 176/1 Those cln- 
liorate Maps of Ortelius. 1687 Penal Laws'rt A. .venern. 
tiun for his !..earned .'ind Elal*oura(e Works. 1704 Davfnant 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. 397 IV. 244 , 1 had prepared a very ela - 
borate letler to Her Royal Highness. x86s Dahvvin / v/Y/V, 
ihrhids'xx. 71 In the same flower we apparently have ela- 
borate contrivances for directly opposed objects. 1875 
Ha.mv.ktoN In fell. Life x. v. 3^3 In sciemific pur.suits tin: 
preparations are usually clal^tiruie. 1875 J owe i t Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 112 He then prucced.s to give another and more 
elaborate explanation of the whole passage. 

b. Of an investigation, a study, an operation, 
etc, : Conducted with great inimitenc.ss. 1 fence 
transf .applied to personal agents or their attri- 
butes: Minutely careful, painst.aking. 

1649 M11.T0N Eikon. iv. <j85x) 362 The King was em- 
pliatical and elal)oralc on this Theum against 'riuniilts. 
1669 ( lAi.K Crt, Gentiles 1. iii. ii. 28 Amongst the Ancienrs, 
none have spent more elaborate .studic.s herein than Euse- 
bius. X7«8 Morgan Algiers I. iii. 37 He was a most ciiii- 
ous and elalnirale Ci^Ueclorof valuable IIi.stories. 178* V. 
Knox Aw. ' laiy) ill. cxxxvii. 89 From the annals of the 
elaborate Maittairc. a 18^ W. Godwin <1873) 193 

'J’he world is busy anti dalnmitc to tear him frtnn my 
recollecliun. 1871 Morx.ky Coltaire »i886» 86 He read 
Shakespeare, ancf made an cLaborate sliidy of his method. 

Elaborate (flie bdrftt}, v. [f. L. PtabornG ppl. 
stem of olabdrtire to work out, produce by labour, 
f. e out + labordre to Labouu. 

Sense 2 may probably lie the eairliest in Eng. from the use 
of the L. word by writers on alchemy or medicine. Cf. Fr. 
Haborer. t6th c. (Littr^)-^ .sense a.I 

1 . To produce or develop by the application of 
labour ; to fashion (a product of art or industry) 
from the raw material ; to work out in detail, give 
finish or completeness to (an invention, a theory, 
literary or artistic work, etc.), 

161X CniGR., Elaltourer, to elaborate. i6a6 Cockkram, 
Elaborate, to do a thing with great pairies. 1716 Young 
Love Pamt Wkfi. (1866} 11 . 96 Attend, and yon discern it 
[.ambitianj in (he fair Conduct a finger, t >r, in full joy, 
rate a sigh. 1846 Kuhkin Mod. Paint. (1848) 1 . 11. i vii. 4 j« 
85 The oujccts of handscftpe m.ay be either cliboralcd or sug- 
gested .according to their place and claim. 1850 G i.a uk i on e 
Glean. V. cx. 238 The constitutional system which was in 
course of being gradually clalx»ra(ed .and matured. 1865 
Lecky Ration. <1878) II. v. 109 He ehaborates his theory 
from his own reason. 1875 Jowett /Y aAMcd. 2) III. 390 
Little things ere el.ahoratea with an infinity of pains. 

2 . transf. Of nature or natural agencies: To 
produce (a chemical substance) from (its) ele- 
ments or sources ; to fashion or develop (an 


animal or vegetable tissue, etc.) ; also, to trans- 
mute (crude materials) into a developed product. 

1607 Wai.kington Opt. Gtass. 54 Nothing elaliorates our 
concoction more then slccpc. 18^ -9 UoVLE Occas, Re^. 
I»f75) 65 Honey . . is clahonated by the Bee. 1671 J. Web- 
STtK Mctallogr. iv. 81 If the waters be saltish, purc'iutd clear, 
. . then a pure Metal is generaded ; but in defect of purity 
an Impure Metal, in cbUirating of which, Nature spreadeth 
.. a thousand years. 17^ Bf.kkklky Siris ft 87 '['be 
anim.al spirits arc clalioraied from the blood. x8a8 Stkhart 
Planters G. 211 As well might it he imagined, that the 
routs elaborate it (the sap] in the leaves. 1834 SOUTHKY 
Doctor Ixxvi. (1862) lOi The .Sun, under whose inlluencc 
one plant clnlKiratcs nutriment for man and another poison. 
1870 H. Macmili.an Bible Teach, x. 194 V'ear tiftcr year., 
the leaf is elaborating from air and rain and sun.shine . , 
those solid structures which arc destined to outlive it. 

Elaborated (/kv-borcUed : , ppl, a. [f. prec. 
+ -IC1H.] That has been worked up, has uiidcr- 
onc preparation or development ; worked out in 
clail, finely wrought, etc. (see the vb.). 

169s W’ar.nkh .'11b. Eng. xn. Ixx. (1612(295 One elal>orated 
Pen cuiupcndiou.sly doth lloe. a 1849 f>ReMM. ok Hawth. 
B'aw. Ep.Vlks. 11711) 1(32 He doth it .so finely as if he 
found such purposes in his w ay, and went not astray with 
a search toi.i curiously elaburaicd. x8a4 Diudin Livr. 
Comp. 740 It is the most perfect and highly claboruled of all 
the author's |)ici:es. 1B79 Stainkh Music 0/ Bible 23 An 
instrument of a more elaborated character. 

Elaborately iTla: b6rinli), ad?/, [f. Elado- 

RATR a. -f -LY bj In an elaborale manner. 

1633 Karle (Aril.) 104 He is so elalwrately 

excessive, that none will believe Iiiiii. 17*4 Swikt Dmpiers 
Ac//. Wks. 1755 V. II. 48 It is . . einboniiely shewn, that 
former patents have passed in thesuiue iiianiier. x8a3 Scon 
/ Wvr// xlviii, 1 see you are elaburalrly dressed. 

Elaborateuesa (/la.“borAtn(>s). [f. a.s prec. + 
-NEsfi.] The quality of being elaborate. 

*694 K CHARD Plautus Pref., His | Terence's] extre.am Close- 
nessand great Elaborateness. 1779 Johnson W ks. iHifi 
X. 167 'i’hc ‘ t-ljd Bachelor '. .is. .composed with great eliy 
boraleiiess of dialogue, 1B74 Gaiipkni fr Meat. Phys. l. ii. 
ft 3 (.1R79' 99 For llley are further rcmarkuhle fi»r the elaUv 
rattrncss of their internal structure. 

Elaboration f/lavborri'jAn). [ad. late I,, elabo’ 
rdlibn-em, noun of action f. clahordrc'. see Kla- 

UOUATK ri.] 

1 . The process of ]>roducing or developing from 
crude nutlerials ; f spec, in Cheiuisliy (see qiiot. 
1612). Also, the ]>roces« of working out in de- 
tail, developing, jxjrfecting (an invention, a theory, 
a literary work, etc.). 

x6ia WooDAi.L .VR;rc. A//iA.' 11617) 3^4 Where 
distillatiotiK doc pn iiaik- Dislruclion takes the head, 'J'heii 
by ICl.aboraiion Wise men ni.ay be misled. 185B (iLAiJstONK 
Homt r 1 1 1. 531 'Mie first lbou).;bt of Virgil was hU Emperor 
. .ihe .second the elaboration of his v^rse. 

b. 'I'he state of being elaborated ; elaborateness. 
x 8 » 4 . Diiidin JAbr. Comp. 770 Intermediate editions of.. 
Ir-s‘i claburation. 1861 W. (.«)i.i.ins Dead Seer, Thu 
housekeeper cleared her throat with t-xtr.iordinary loinlness 
ami elal Miration, and read on thus. 1877 Mrs. Oi.ii'iiANi 
Flor, xiii. 319 Varimis copies exist in various .slayes 
of elaboration. 

2. 'I'he production by natural ngeiicies of chemical 
subslanccs from their elements or sources; spec. 
(in Physiology) the formation of animal or veget- 
able tissues, or the changes undergone by alimen- 
tary sulcstanccs from their reception into llie body 
to their complete assimilation. 

1578 Ranistek Hist. Man v, 81 li, Arteries, .by their heat 
helpyng to the exact elaboration of Ins blond. 1677 VV. 
li ARRIS tr. f.emety's Course Chym. i. x.v. (1686) .Milk is 
.'I chyle wbicli..bas received but .a light Elaboralioii. 1735 
Braiji.fy B'um. /yiit. II. s. v Cegetiddes, 'I'hi re h.ippt-n liif- 
fcreiit. Ferinenlalions and other ElalHirations ninonesi tlie. 
sensible purls. 1858 (.'auvkntkk i 'eg. Phys. ft 220 7 n this 
jinx'css of Klaboralion . . I he most iiiipurianl change i.s the 
concentration of the fluid. 

3 . (om r. in various seii.sea. 

*785 I'uiv. Mag. X.K,XVI 1 . 235/1 This s]«irii is a la.st 
elaboration. 1856 T»i>\ i-: Logie (ftr. Faith iv. ii. ft t. 177 
Science is an irkiboratiuii. 1879 Casstil's I'cchn. luiue, I. 
200/t Fig. 138 is a further elaboration of the .same design, 
the lines being doubled. 

Elaborative '/'la- hoitTiv), a. [f. L. elaboriU- 
ppl. stem of i'labdrdre. + -IVK.J 'I'hat has the 
property of elaborating. 

1836 7 Sir W. Hamh ion Metaph. (18591 H. xx. 14 The 
F.larioralive or Discursive Facnlly. 1845 I'h^rist Jrftl, 
45 'I'he elaborative organs of the plants ^ 1876 A. M. Vair- 
iiairn in i ontemp. Rev. jniie 135 Ancient heresies were 
elaborative, inoikni di.sintegralive of dogma. 

Ela'borator. [as if L. *:'labbrdtor : see Elabo- 
KATK 7A and -OK.] One who or that which elahu- 
raUs. In mod. llicls. 

Elaboratory f/lw-boratari). [as if ad. L. 
*€labdraidrium. i. elabbrdre to Elaboratk.J 
1 . A place where chemical operations arc per- 
formed, or where medicines are compounded ; 

La HojiATORY. Obs. exc. Hist. 

165s Evf.i.vn St. Frame M 1*0,(1805) 81 Every great person 
. . pretend* to hi* elaboratory and library. 1676 Coles, 
Elalioraiory . . a (chyrrii.st'si workhouse or shop. 1759 B. 
Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 258 Two Elaboratories ; one 
for C'h^ical, and the other for Galenical Preparations. 
x8oi Med. Jml. V. aoo Dr. Pearson's I.ectur«s ..will re- 
commence m the Klalioratory. 1873 M. Collin.s Sq, Sil- 
chester's 1 . v. 71 Parlour, bedroom, cTaboratoiy, kitchen. 
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2 . A natural apparatus for elaborating any pro- 
duct of vital action. (Formerly transf. from 1.) 

Phil. Tram. It. 578 I he Sangtuficul ion |h performcid 
in any one part of the .Animal, 0$ the peculiar Shop or 
Elnhoratory of it. 1684 tr. lionet' s Merc. Compit. ix. 32*, 
ObNtruciioii of the passagcH, by which the Aliment passeii 
10 its claboratories. Brit, Apolh No. 86. 2/1 'I'hc 

Klalioratory of the Nervous Juice. 1845 P'lorist's yrnl. 11 
The functions ofletive.s nre lo. .act as rUiburatories. 

f Ela'bonr, v. Oh. [ad. F. tlahur-tr (Cotgr.) 
or L. Habordre to Elabokate.] 

1 . trans, = Elaborate v. 2. 

1543 Tkahkron Vigo's Chirurg.t Straunge H%/s., More 
parfcctly digested and elaboured. 1606 Birnie Kh khuriall 
X. (Jam. Snppl.) A scpulchrall Pyramidc claborvd by tiie 
pautifull taske of Gods people. 1653 Ui«iOHAKT Rabelais 
Pro!., The marrow is a nourishinetit most perfectly da- 
boured by nature. 

2 intr. 'I'o struggle to make one’s way. 
x6o6 Warmer Aik, Fng, cli. 403 Flesh so proudlie stout 
Th.it but as in n l.ahyrinth elaboureth about. 

t Ela’crymate, ^ ohs. rare.-\ [f. i.. V/«. 
t-rimaT ppl. stem of *eiiicnwdrt\ f. e out + larrim- 
dre to shetl te.irs, weep: cf. Lacuywal, etc.] 
trans. To shed in the form of tears. 

1637 'J'oMLi.NSoM Renou's lUsp. 403 'I hc trunk, .clacry- 
mates a certain (lumnieous Succe. 

i Ela ct, V. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *Plai'ldrej 
f. e out f lot tUre to suckle.] irans. To suckle. 

_ a isai Helyas in Thorns Prose ( i 8 jS) i >6 She found 
in her bed three fayre children The which blie elacled and 
gave to souke of herowne inilke. 

Elao-y comb, form of Gr. iKmn-v oil (proiierly 
olive- oil), used in technical, chiefly chcfnical, 
words, .IS Elmooerate (e:lf|(7si» reft) [cf. Cejiatf:], 
same as Ckbatk. Blieomarfirarlc {fuiit) 
maJgx rik), a. [cf. Margaric], an acid found in 
the oil extracted from the seeds of .some species of 
Klivoiocca. Elnomoter ; also elaio- 

[.scoMktkr], ‘an inslrunient for determining the 
si.K.'ciric weight of oils, and so their purity’ ‘^Syd. 
Soe. Lex . :. Sl«opten(e ( elfip ptm) ; also ela>. 
[Gr. irny*/-<55 winged, volatile : cf. Vx. Ht\ypthte\^ 
the liquid part of a volatile oil. as distinguishcrl 
from the cry.stalIizablo portion called ‘ slcaroptene ’ 
or ‘ camphor ’. Elasoateario {acid^ (edi>|St/ peTikl, 
a, [cf. Stearic], a solid acid separated by the 
action of alcohol upon the solid fat obtained 
from the oil of Eltroeoeea. 

ElOBOdic (el/i/y x’dikl, a. Chem. [f. Gr. iKatufS- 
rfs oily J. tkai-ov oil) + -ic.] A synonym for 
Ricinolekj (acid^, 

188a Waiis Ditf, Chem. 

ElSBOlate .fl/vyh^t). Med. [obscurely f. Gr. 
fAuf’oy oil.] ‘A medicament which has a volatile 
oil for its l)ase’ (.Sj'r/. Le.r.). 

Elseolite (fl/ ^Hait). J//n. Also clao-. [f. Gr. 
tAai'OV oil, olive oil -r -LITE.] A variety of nephe- 
lite occurring massive, or in large crystals, and 
having a greasy lustre. 

x8x6 K. Jami.son Char. Min. II, 43 Ti is nnined F.lnulite 
. .on account of ils rfsinou.s lustr«. X846 Penny Cytl. \st 
Snpp. II. 305/1 Kl.roliu! .. occurs iit aiiiorphuus mas.sc.s. 
1877 W’vi IS Diet. Chem. IV. 30 Before ihc blow-pine, nc- 
phelin melts with dithculty to a vesicular glass; elacolitc 
easily. 1879 Rt tj.fy Stud. Rocks x. io8 Klainlito is a 
greenish, hpjwiiish, suuictimc.s reddish variety of uepbeliiie. 

Elftic (fl<' ik), a, Chent, [irreg. f. Gr. cAqx-ok 
oil + -ic: cf. K.i.ain.] — Oleic ;acid\ 

»« 45 '» 'orn'i fs: Bowman Tkys. Anal. I. 82 The acids arc, 
the .stearic, in.'irgai ic, and elaic. 

ElftidlC (ebbi'dik), a. Chem. [f. .qs prec. + 
-idle: cf. caffe idie^ .tpiycMiCy etc.] Tlie designa- 
tion of an acid 11., 4 Oj, a solid isomeric modi' 

lication of claic (oleic) acid, produced by the 
action of nitrous acid. Also Elaidir ethen: a 
name for two oily liquids, ElaidaU of Ethyl 
(C,^ fIssOj, • (\, II5) and Elaidate of Methyl [flxt, li-, 
O2 • Cll;. , prepared from elaidic acid and alcohol. 
So Elaidate [see -ATE 4 ], a salt of elaidic acid, 
flla’ldln [see -in], a solid isomeric modification 
of olein, j)rodnce<] by the action of nitrous acid 
on olein. 

c 1865 LETHEnv in Circ. Sc. I. 97/1 The conversion of the 
li'pjid olcii; acid into solid elaidii:. 1838 T'. Thomson Chew. 
Org. Bodies 345 Klaidic ether. Ikid. 436 Kluidate.s of 
potash . . Klaidate of magnesia is not .sensibly scduhle in 
water. 1869 Knsoir: Elan. Chrm. 390 Oleic acid when 
acted upon by nitrous acid forms, .elaidic acid. rx863 
Lktiieby in i.irc. Ar. I. m»/c The oleine of the oil being 
converted into a .semi tran.spnrent ielly-Iike mas.s, n.'xmed 
elnidine. 1884 .Syd. .Soc. /.rj'., Klaulin. 

Elain (/'h’ in), [irrog. f. Gr. (Aai ov oil + -IN : 
cf. K. elainE] A synonym of Olein. 

(As a ti-idc term cointiiunly pronounced d^*'n.) 
x8io II1.NKY Rlem. Chem. 11840)11. 409 An oil which is , . 
called by (.Tjcvrcul elain (from f Aaior, oil). 18x9 C'uM.oi{kN 
< hew. Anal. 310 Klain .. is tluajiame given to the other 
-Mibstanee cont.iined in fat. 1835-6 Toou Cycl. Anat. <<(■ 

J hys. 1 . 39/1 i.'iu con.sisu essentially of two proxim.'ite 
Dnnciples, stcurinc and elnine. c 1865 Lkthkhv iiwL iVr. .Sr. 
MT or oleine of palm oil. 187$ uVk Diet. 

. * ** ■ 4 J* 1 be particles consist of a strong memliranous 

skin, enclosing stearitie and elaiiie, or solid and liquid fat. 


Elaiodio, -ometer : sec ELiKo-. 

Elam. var. of Hbi.m, dial., handful of th.atch. 
t £la:mbioa‘tion. Obs.-^ [ad. med.l,. elant- 
biedtidn-em : sec Alkm bication.] ‘Old term for 
A mode of analysing mineral waters, for the pur- 
pose of investigating their tmalitics, cither by the 
sand bath, or by heat in a glass vessel ’ (Mayne). 
tE-larmi. Mus. Ohs. Also 6 ellamy. I he 
note E, .sung to the syllable la or mi according as it 
occurred in one or the other of the Mcxachords to 
which it belongctl. 

e 1550 Armonye Byrdes in Ha/.l. E. P. P. 1 fl. 187 Then 
sang the . . niavy.s The Irebble in ellamy. 15^ Shaks. Tam. 
.Shr. III. i. 78 F la mi. zyax Ciuukk Double Call. 1, (.)ne 
laughs in Gamut, another sneeres in F.tami Alt, 

tEla*lltp, V. Ohs. rare. [?f. K- pref.^ i 
Lami* V , ; nerh. .suggested by Gr. inAAfiv-eiv to 
shine forth. j in/r. To shine forth. 

x6fo O. Ki.mx'iikh Christ's Viet, in Farr’s .Y. P. 7 as. 7,42 
'JTie rhccrfull sunne, elampiiig wide Gl.'uis all the world 
with his upri.'iing ray. 

II Elan. [Fr. ; liclieved to be f. Hamer isee 
next).] a. An impetuous rush {e.R. of troops), 
b. In Kng. use chiefly abstr. : Ardour, imi^ctuous- 
iic.ss, vivacity. 

1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne III. xiv. sa With the first 
charge the (flan a.s they like to call it. the Fren< l» seemed 
to carry all before them. x88o Fraser's Mag. May 651 The 
unquenchable Eon of boyhood- 

Elanoe (/io ns/, v. Obs. or arch. [ad. f'. 
Hancer --- It. stanciare^ IT. eslamar. f. 1,. ex out 
H- late Ji. lamedre, f. lancea Lanok.] 

1. tram. To laimch ; to ca.st or throw (a lance 
or dart). Also fig. 

17x8 Prior und Hymn Callim. to Apollo. Thy unenring 
Hand danc’d . . another Dart. — Poems 43b I'he Word 
obscene, Or liarsh, which once danc'd must ever fly Irrc- 
\ocaV)le. x^4a Youn(; Nt. Th. ix. 628 Klancc thy thought, 
and think of more than tiiati. t. 1800 K. Wihtk Time 
The Holy One - . danced The rolling world along it.s airy 
way. 1839 Baii.ky Festus 9/2 A thousand worlds., 

were elanced Kach minute into life. 

2. intr. for refi. T o shoot, dart, glance. 

xya9 Savage Wanderer iii. 85 Wc behold . . ’(> 05 .s ether 
sw'tft elauce, the vivid fires ! 

Eland (/Tandl. [a. Du. eland cWa. 

T he Du. word i.s a.Ger. elend {elentien. believed to be .nd. 

I. ith, illnis elk. .See Fllan, Ki.i-knu, which are earlier 
adoptions of the word from sources other than Du.J 

Tile largest member {^Eoselaphus Oreas) of the 
AnleloiR: tribe, beb-nging to S. Africa, standing 
five feet high at ihe shoulders, of a heavy build, 
for the most part very fat, and much prized for 
its flcjih. Also attrih. 

1786 tr. Sparrmatt's Voy. CapeC. Hope II. 204 Eland, .is 
.T name given by the colonists to a species of gazcl. 1834 
Fenny Cycl, II. 89/1 Elands.. am tiow rarely met with ex- 
cept ill ihe most distant and retired parts of the colony 
ICJape Colonyl. 1857 Livingstone Trav. ii. 43 The tdand 
..would grace the park.s of our nobility more than deer. 
x866 • yrnt. ix. (1873) I. 227 A piece of eland meat. 
Eland, obs. var. of J.slani). 

Elauet (eTanet). [app. f. mod.L. eldn-m (by 
some writers conjectured to be .ad. FT. elan dart- 
ing motion) -t- -l?T,] A species of kite, the P'.lanus 
melanopterus or Black -winged JSwallow-liavvk. 

x8jBo Libr. Univ. Knmol. VIII. 538 Kite, .a genus of fal- 
conida;, or a stth-family including elancts, etc. 

Elaolito, etc. ; sec IClasolite, etc. 

Elaopten(e, var. of lCLAioi*TKN(K : sec El.eo-. 
Elaphine (cTaDin), a. [f. L. elaph'Us. a. Gr. 
tKa<p-os stag, deer •( -ine.] Belonging to or re- 
sembling the stag. 

X835 SwAiNSONp«rt(^rT///-/7s jsQ* TTie elaphine group. 1857 
Frasej-’s Mag. I.Vl.aoq ’The elaphine group, .w prindpalTy 
rcpre.scnted in India by the .Axi.s or Canges Slag, 
t Ela'pidate, Ohs.-» [f. L. elnpiddt- i)pl. 
stem of *clapiddr£ to clear from .stones, f. e out, 
away + lapid-em stone.] trans. T'o rid or clear 
(a place) of .slonc.s. 

i6s3 in CocKERAM. 1656 in Hi.o».'nt Clossogr. lyax xBoo in 
Baii.ky. 

1 lence f Sla plda^ted, fpl. a. f Bla^plda'tlon. 

xyax x8oo in Baii.ky ; 1^7 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ii Elaps (fT«eps\ [^mod.l.. a. Gr. lKa\f/ corrupt 
var. of fwoib : .see Klloph.] A genus of venomous 
colnbrinc snakes, chiefly fouixl in the tropical 
countries both of the Old and New World. 
Elapse (fla/'ps), V. [f. L. (Va/x- jjpl. stem of 
eldbt to slip or glide away : see Lapse.] 

1. inlr. Of time, a pt:riod of time : To slip by, 
pa.ss away, expire, (Perfect tenses occas. with be.) 
.644 (see Klapsed PPl.a. i]. 1657 Bcrton Diary 

II. 114 Tlie Act was to commence at the ist of Kcbru.Try 
l.Tst, which time was (dapsed. 1758 Jojin.son Idler No. 10 
F 9 The lime elapses without a revolution, xtm T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859* III. 390 Fourteen months were now 
elapsed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 229 Twenty-seven 
years )i.sd elapsed since the Restoration. 1876 Green 
.Short Hist. viii. | 10 D 882) 568 Three years, .were to elapse 
U'tween the a.s.scmbling of one Parliainent and another. 

1 2. trans. To sulTcr (time) to pass bv. Obs. 

1654 Cromwki.i. SP. 22 Jan., You have wholly ciapsed 
yotir time. 1705 Land. Gan. 4105/1 Fulke Kmes (jent. 
and others, who had Elapsed their times . . for paying their 


Money. 1709 Tatter No. 109 F 6 Dead Persons, who have 
. .elaps'd the proper Time of tlieir Interrmeiit. 
fd. intr. a. To lapse, sink insensibly into [y. 
condition), b. To slip away (from memory). 

X74a Johnson Wks. IV. 484 Others . . have ciapsed into 
idleness and security. 176a 9 Falconkr Skipwr, 111. 544 
Swift from their minds elapsed all dangers pa.st. 

4. nonceuse. To flow gently from. 

1839 Bailry FestMs(x%^Z\ 66/x One there was From whose 
sweet lips elapsed as from a well. Continuously truths 
which made iny soul . . fertile with rich thoughts. 

Hence Elapsing vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

X7J0 WoDHow Corr. (1843’ II. 514 To lake the oat h.s before 
the elapsina of the day. x8m Alforu in Life (1873) S9 The 
world IS a diannci into which God lets a partial and elapsing 
.stream of the great deep of eternity. 

1* Ela^pse, sb. arch. [f. prec. vb. : cf. Lapse j^.] 

1. A flowing out or away ; fig. an emanation, 
effluence (of divine grace, etc.). 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) 1 1 1 . 426 The sweet elapses of 
.spiritual consolation in devotion, a 1703 Pomfkkt Rem. 
(1724)9 Some nobler Bard, O .Sacred Power, .th' Elapses to 
receive. x8ix Pinkerton Pet rat. II. 370 The under cur- 
rent coiiiitiuvs to flow; so that upon its complete elapse, 
the space remains void. 

2. Expiration, lapse, passing away (of time). 

1793 Anna Seward in Parrs IVks. (1828) VI II. 464 The 

distinctions of Whig and Tory, .have lost their force during 
the clap.se of many year.s. 1800 Essay on Ramsay in 
Ramsay^s JVks. 11848' I. 70 The eh^pse of a few months 
jiistificd the. poet's foresight, c 1800 K. Wiute 'Time 275 
Tlie past is. .an elapse Which hath no mensuration. xSaj 
Monthly Mag. LV. 517 They considered Daniel’s seventy 
weeks of years on the nrink of elapse. 1883 F. W. Pori ER 
French Celeb. 11. 11x3 Afte-.r .in elapse of two dec.ades. 

Elapsed (flu.* r‘st), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -KO.] 

1. Lapsed, past, gone by. 

1644 Gi.'Aitr.rs Sht-ph. Orac. 1, .Such may have pardons for 
elapsed crinii's. rtX774Gon)SM. Grecian Hist. I. 223 The 
first campaign being elapsed. 1790 Marsden in Phil, 
Trans. I.XXX. 573 The Hindoos compute from llie elapsed 
year. 1805 Fusikr Ess. i. j. 6 The elapsed periods of life. 
1854 H. Mii,lf:r Sch. fV .Si km. xvi. (1857) 366 The ciapsed 
half of the present century. 

•|•2. Suflered to slip by, neglected. Ohs. 

1649 Jer. T'ayi.ur 67 . Exi wp. 11. viii. 86 Such great acts 
. .comprise the elapsed duly of many moneths. 

fti. Of angels: Fallen. Obs. 

1665 Wither Lords Prayer 27 T'hc Prinre of the. Spirits 
elapsed began lo l.'.surp a part of God's Kingdom. 
tEla'peion. Obs. rare, [as if ad. 1.. ^clap- 
.ndn-ewy I. elabi: see Klapbi: and -ion.] The 
action of clajising or slipping away, the slate of 
having elapsed ; (in qiiot.) subsidenci/. 

x6s6 Blount Clossogr. 1678 1706 in Piin.t.ips. ijjri- 
xvSa in Bailkv. 1799 K irwan Ceol. Ess, 37 The dissolution, 
clapsion, or different eoinpressiuii of some of the.se strata. 

't* Ela*p8ive» a. Obs. rare. [f. L. claps- (sec 
Klapsk V.) -I- -IVK.] Apt to let slip. 

t6tt .Stark !•: Prim. Devot. (ed. 3) 191 (.)ur memories are 
so elapsive. 

Ela'aueatOp ti- ^dre [f. i.. (7(7(/w(//- ppl. 
stem oxelaqnedre, f. e out + laque-its noose, .snare.] 
trans. To set free from a noose : to disenttinglc. 

1656 Blount Clossogr. x^^x thx in Baii.ky. 1775 in Ash. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Ela qnea-tlon. 

1730-6 in Bailf.y. 1775 in A.sh. 1847 in Craig. 
i' Ela’rgemeilt. Obs. rare. [? mistake for 
enlargement \ hul cf. Fr. Hargir lo widen, en- 
large.] -- KNLAlUiEMKNT. 

x6te H. More Apocal. Apol. 152 That ehirgcmcnt which 
God intemds for the Kingdom of his Son Christ. 

'I' Elargi'tion. Obs~ « [f. I,. ilargi-ri to 

distribute, he.^tow : cf. L. largJtio Lauoition.] 
Free or liberal imparlalion or bestowal, 

1730 6 in Bailey. 

£laB]llobra]lch(fli£*zmobra:nk). Zool. [Shoit- 
ened f. inod.L. elasmobramhii^ f. Gr. cAair/xo-y 
metal lieaten out, metal-plate + fipd7X‘‘® 6*11*-] 
An individual of the Elasmobranchii or Chondrop- 
lerygiL a class of fishes marked by the c.irtila- 
giiiuus nature of the bones, and the absence of 
sutures in the cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon, 
Ray, etc. Also attrib. or adj, 
xSvR Mivart Elem. Anat. 38 The neural arches may be 
made up of two separate pieces on each side, as in Klasmu- 
brancli fishe.s. 1878 Bell tr. Cegenbaner's Comp. Anat, 
Inirod. II Two pairs of fins such as wc find in the Flasmo- 
bnuichs. x88x Nature XXV. 61 Mr. F. M. Balfour’.s.. 
work on the develuutncnt of the elasniobranch fishes. 1887 
Sci. American 26 Feb. 130 The true fi.shcs form one class, 
the elasmobranchs, sharks and rays, another cla.ss. 

Ela^smobra'nchiate, a- and sb. [f. as prec. 
■¥ -ATR.] * prcc. 

Ela'auoae (fl^’zmiJ'iz). [f. Gr. i\aafA-6s plate 
of metal + -ohr.] 

1. ‘ An obsolete synonym of Altaite* (Dana). 

2. Same as Elahmohinh. 

1844 Ai.(:kr Phillips’ Min. 520 Black tellurium. . Elasmose. 
Elaamoaine (/'la;‘zm(zsm). [f. prec. -f -INE.] 
A tellurid of lead and gold with an easy cleavage 
into thin metallic flexible laminx! ; na^agile. 
Elaatio (fla^stik), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
elasticus, a. Gr. tkaariKds that drives, propulsive, 
impulsive, f. ^Aa- stem of iAat/FftF to drive. 
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ELA8TICAL. 

The L. word, together with the rel&ied Elatkb, occurs, 
app. as a novelty, in Pecqttel's Dissertatio Amatcmica 
ti65i), where elastica virtus denotes the * impulsive force' 
of the atmosphere, which the Torricellian experimeat 
had shown to be the cause of the phenomena previousfy 
ascribed to * Nature’s horror of a vacuum '.J 

A. adj. 

1 1 . Pertaining to or causing the ‘ spontaneous ’ 
f Xj^ansioii of air or gases ; in phrase elastic force 
\virtuei faculty t pinver^ etc.). Ntiw merged in 3, 
1653 tx. Pecquet's Anaiomical R.tpcr, 122 The Sponta* 
neous dilatation [of the air) enerveth the power of the 
Elostick (impulsive? faculty [Orig. 1651 virtutn Elastic!t\ 
. .But the other, which is extraneous to the Air, xnz.^ from 
the accession of heat, will make it firm. 1636 Morf. Antid. 
Ath. II. ii. (1712) 45 There is an Klastick power in the Air. 
1669 W. SiMi*.soN llydrol. Chytu. 129 The air of the convex 
part must of necessity have a .strong pressure or clastick 
force to return into the concave thereof 
t2. Of air or gas : Possessing the property of 
spontaneous expansion. Now merged in 3. 

The ultimate particles of air were by some supposed to 
act like a coiled spring ; hence the word came to express 
the characteristic property of a spring, as in the early in 
Stances of sense j. 

i68x tr. UyUis's Rem. Med. Ik’-tj. Voc., that 

grjcth off with a force like gunpowder, or sjireads fonribly 
forth with a jerk. *731 Arpothnoi- Rules a/ Pirt 270 
Wind is elastick and nuify’d I? air] pent up in *son»e vessel 
of the body. 

3 . Of material substances, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous ; 'J'hat spontaneously resumes pallor 
a longer or shorter interval) its normal bulk or 
shajie after having been contracted, dilated, or 
distorted by external force. (Jn this sense Elas 
TICAL appears to be somewhat older.) Also of 
motions, forces, etc. : Characteristic of an elastic 
body. Elastic limit \ (see qnot. 1864.) Elastic 
fluids', still often used specific.ally for ga-ies (of. 2), 
though liquids are now known to be perfectly 
elastic .according to the mod. definitiun. 

‘ Klasticity of shape ' brlcmgs lo sulid.s only; ‘elasticity 
of bulk' lo Itodics of .-ill kineb.. Jn tlic case of g.ases tin? 

‘ normal bulk' to which they tend i>« Indrtiiiiiely great. 'I'bc 
strict modern use as .applied to solids <liit(;s from J.'iinos Btr- 
nouilli’s memoir of 1O94 ; respecting the r.arUcr in.stances .sec 
note, to sense 2. 

1674 Piii TY Dnpi. Prohor Uon 3 An Appendix, to what Is 
said of Springs and other Elasiique bodic.s. 169a Hkni i.cv 
Boyle Lect. vii. I'bo Air is now certainly known (0 t om ist 

of el.islic or springy i’ariitles. 1774 <Jcu.n.sM. A’n/. //«/. 
(1776) il. i6a Every body that strikes against another pro- 
duces a sound, .simple, and btil otie in bodies which arc not 
elastic. X791 ('o\vjm:r ///W v. 117 At once he bent Against 
Tydidcs hi.s clastic bow. 1794 Sciimkissfr Aft». 1 . 290 
KLastic Bitumen.. is of a brown color, has no lustre, and 
is very elastic. x8oo Vince Hydros fat. (i8o6t Def. 1 An 
elastic fluid is one, who.se dimensions are diminished by in- 
i reiising the prcssuic. 1847 Kmf.rso.n Repr. Meu, Ston- 
iaigtte Wk.s. (Bohn? I. 340 We want some dwt woven of 
el.isfic slerl. 1864 p. y'nit. .SV. 1 . 63 I’li*- elastic limit, that 
iji the extent to wliit h their j>articlc.s may be relatively dis- 
placed without fracture or other permanent alteration. 
x87X IVnoai-L Fra^m. .SV. J. i. ri The atoms recoil, in virtue 
of lire elastic force. x87a Baker Site Tritut. xi. 197 The 
e]a.stic houghs .spning back with dangerous foi't?e. 1884 
Evmrktt tr, Pesihfinet's Nat. Philos, 138 I’hc name of 
cla.stic Hiiids is ufieii given to gases, 

b. transf Of motion: Kc.sembliiig that of an 
clastic body ; springy. 

X848 B'ness Bti.Nse.N in Hare Li/e (1879) H- 
light, ehcstic, continualiy lively motions. 

C. (.)f feelings, temperaments, etc., licncc, 
also, of persons: Not permanently or easily de- 
pressed ; buoyant. 

X778 TIan, MfiRF Floriov. ryj 'iV elastic: .spirits nimbly 
hound. x8x6 J. Scott I is. Paris (ed. 5) 3 An clastic .spirit, 
anxious to overleap distance. xBoa Caki-yi.k Misc. < 1857? 1 . 
145 'J'his elastic little urchin. X848 M.ncaim.ay //A/. Fag. 
1 . 429 Those elastic spirits . . had borne up against defeat. 
x8^ E. Peacock Ralf Hhirl. ill. 116 The clastic tempera- 
ment of Mr. Skirlaugh. 

4 . In popular language, esp. : T’hat can be 
stretched without perm.iiient alton^tion of size or 
shape. \ Elastic gum [ Vx.gommc clast iquc \\ 
india-rubber. Elastic web\ cloth woven with 
india-rubber threads so as to stretch ; Elastic 
boots : boots with elastic web at the sides. 

1781 CAVAt.i.Q in Phil. Trans. I.XXI. 519 Common vi- 
triolic ether . . could not affect clastic gum. X793 Schmfissek 
Ibid. J.XXXIIl. i6s, 1 have, .fixvd the tube into the stop- 
per by means of a thin piece of i*.la.siic gnm. x8oa IIknry 
Ibid. XCIII. 31 A tr.nnsfcr bottle of clastic gum. X856 K. 
ffARDiNKR Handbk. Foot 48 ’I'he introduction of el.xstic- 
web for the sides of boots, is a very important improve- 
ment. * 8 S 9 J EHHSOM Brittany i. 5 A pair of moderately 
strong Eronch elastic hoot.s. 

b. fig. Of immaterial things: That can be 
‘stretched’ or cxp.-indcd to suit circumstances; 
flexible, accommodating. 

1859 Bright Sp. India i Aug., Tlie revenue of India is 
not clastic. i8^ 1,0. Poi.MicK in Morning Star 12 Jan., 
A lax or ela.stic iuterpretation of a criminal .sthtutc, x866 
Cwm Banking \\\\. 164 Currency laws, .will never make 
capit.Tl so ehfsiie. .any more than, etc. 1874 MoRi.Er C»w- 
promise 150 A certain elastic relativity of dogma. 

1884 Chuboh Baco$x ix. 212 The new ideas.. would want 
a much more cla.stic .. instrument th:ui I.dtin. Mod. He 
seems to h.'ive a very elastic conscience. 

o. Anat. Elastic tissue : one of the varieties of 
areolar or connective tissue. 
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! x86x Hulme tr. Moquin^Tandon 11. 1. ax Elastic Tissue is 
composed of homogeneous fibres. 1B76 Quain Anat. (cd. 8 1 

II. 67 Yellow or Elastic TUsue. 

to. In etymological sense: Propulsive. Obs. 
Uwnce use'^. 

' X7xa B1.ACKM0MR Creation iv, By what elastic engines did 
.she re.ar The starry roof, and roll the orbs in air ? 

B. sh. Elastic cord or string, usually woven 
with india-rubber. 

1863 E. B. Pri/tine ClowLs 140 Adhle had been enquiring 
for a piece of elasttc for her hat. 1886 W. Hooi-ta Sk. 
Aiademh r.i/ct/\'\\et thorough-goinj} prim man will always 
place a circle of clastic round hi.s hair previous to putting 
on his college cap. 

t Ela'stiou, a. Obs. ~ Elastic. 

x66o Piovi.E AV«» E.rp. Pkys. Mcch. i. 22 'I'licre is a Spring 
nr Elaslical power in the Air in which we live. Jbid. ah 
Klastir.Tl bodies (if i may so call them). x 6 d 4 Power 
Fxp. Philos. II. 141 The Elastical pressure of the external 
Ayr upon the surface of tlic Quick.silvcr in the vc.sscl, x68s 
Bovlf. Fftrcis of Mot. viii. 99 By the Ela.stical force of the 
bent Bow the string is brought into a violent state of 'I'cii- 
sioM. 1694 SuRK in /*/’//. Trans. XVIII. ai j Suffers no 
r'.la.siical Air to lye concealed in any Littuors. 1718 J. 
CiiAMaKKi.AYNE Ret/g, Philos. {1730) ll. xvii. § 10 An inhe- 
lenl Klastical Power, like the Steel Springs of W.Tii hes. 
Jig. x66a Stii linoii.. ttrig. Sacr. in. i. § 2. 364 'l liere is 
.Tn elastical noucr in conscience. 1664 Power Fxp. Philos. 

III. ifij Tlic Noble .'Hid Khisitcal Soul of Des-Cartes. 

Elastically (/l»?'8tik;ili). [f. prec. -LY^'.] 
In an clastic m.anner. 

18^1 .iNDLEY Nat. Sysi. P»ot. 234 'The cells, .bursting elns- 
ticaTly wiili 2 v.-ilves. x88a Vinks Sadis' Bot. 804 Tlie 
ccll-w.-ills lAhich were previously in a slate of tension evi- 
dendy Contrail clast ic.dly. 
b. transf. .and fig. 

x8x6 ). .Si Oir V’h. Paris If -i The visitor .. feels his exist' 
etice sit a.s . . elastically as if he were just horn in the full 
po.ssession of the powers of manhood. 1883 .Svmunim Ital. 
Byways Their bodies arc elastically supple. 

Elastician (/-, cbrsti jlin [I. Elastic + -i an.] 

One who is convors.int with the .science of elasticity. 

1885 ^ARi. Pearson in Sattire XXXf. 4S7 B wonhl |>e 
extremely valuable, to liave the opinion of some of our U ad- 
injL; e.lavticiaris. 

Elasticin (/la*-stisin). [f. Elastic i -in.] 
‘T’hc substance composing the clastic fibres of 
coimcclivo tissue ’ i Svd. .Soc. ficx.), 

X878 K iNGzriT Anim. Chem. 385 Elaslicin is the s^ieclal 
principle of yellow elastic tissues. 

Elasticity ela sti siti). [f. as prec. + -ity : 
cf. Kr. flasficttc.^ The quality of being clastic. 

1 . In literal sense. Cf. Elastic a, 

1664 Power Fxp. Philos, iii. 175 The External and Inter- 
nal Ayr were coinc to the .same. . Elasticity. 1674 Pfitv 
Pis. Royal Soc. 119 Elasticity is the power of recovering 
the Figure, upon removal of such Force. 1685 Bovin 
FJfects 0/ Mot. Ill The Elasticity that Iron, .Silver and 
Brass .Tcquire hy hanitnrring. X7ax in Baim- v. x8os Pam-y 
Nat. Theol. iii. ^ 3 <1819) 3a By its own elasticity returning 
..to its former posit imi. 1834 Mrs. Somfrvii le Connex. 
Phys. Sc. XXV. (1S49 262 The ela.sti( ity or lenKion of steam 
. .varies inversely us its volume. 1845 1 .)akwin Voy. Nat. 
ii. (1879) 31 SufHcicnt stress docs not appe.ar to have been 
laid on the elasticity of the spine, i860 'I'yNDAi.i. (ilac. ii. 
§ 16. 312 The substance, after sire-tchiiig, being, .devoid of 
that elasticity which would restore il to its origin.iI form. 

2 . fig, a. Energy, vigour, buo) aiiey of mind or 
character; capacity for resisting or overcoming 
tlepression. (.'f. Elastic A. 2 b. 

1678 Norris Coll, Misc, (1699* 232 Tliis spring of my soul 
(my Appetitive Faculty) . . presses and endeavours with its 
whole Elasticity. 1728 Pork Dune. 1. 182 Me cni|Jtine.ss 
and duinc.ss could inspire. And were my elasticity and fire. 
x8iS Scott (iuy At. xxi. Nature had given him that 
eUislicity of niiiMi which rises higher from the rebound. 
iSag 1 . Tayi.or iv. 11867' 72 'lo lireakthc elasticity 

of the inventive factdly, 1875 Jowktt Plato {cA. 21 V. 41 
Our old men have lost the clast ialy of youth. 

b. Capacity for being ‘stretched’; expansive- 
iicss, flexibility, aceommodatingiicss. (Jf. 

'no A. b. 

1858 O. W. HoLMbs tlreakf, T, iii. 21 There is no 
ela.sticity in a mat lieiiiatical fact. 1863 J. Muni-iiv Contm. 
Cen. iii. 23 (food, evil, life, and dealli are striking speij- 
liiens of this clast ioit)' of signific.Ttioii. 1865 Pall Malt (i. 
17 t)ct. I ‘ Elasticity’, that is to .say, a discrciion.ary isMie 
of bank-notes. 1874 Mokley Compretnise ij886) 3 There 
are .some common rules . . but their ajiplicatioii is a maiter 
of . . the widc.st ckisticity. 

Elastin (^la?stin). = B:la.stioin {Syd.Soc. Lex.). 

1875 Gami;ee tr. Hermann's Hum, Physiol. 35 l-.lasiiii . . 
Is insoluble in nil agf^nts which do riot decompose it. 

II Elatcha. Obs. Also alloja r, alajah, alla- 
jar (Yule), alliza, allaoha. [a. Turki ale hah., 
aliichah, any kind of corded stuff.] A silk fabric 
from Turkest.an : ‘ a silk cloth 5 yards long, which 
has a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
length on one side’ (Badcn-I'owell, in Yule s. v. 
Alicia'S. Al.so alt rib. 

c 1613 Dow'Nton in Purrhas 1 . 504 (Y.f 'I'he Nalnih be- 
stowed on him. .30 •alli^.'ies, 1696 j: K. Merchant's H ’areho. 
14 Klatchis. .an Tndiari bilk strip'd with variety of colours. . 
i.s u.siinlly for fiuwiis. X7X» Land. Fas. 5051/3 l);»ni.T.sks, 
F.lalches, Guiney Stuffs. xqnAdTt. in Spret. (V .1 An Alle- 
iah petticoat. 1757 New Hist. K. Ind, 11 . i 45 i 4cx> pieces 
Elatchas. 18x3 Mimiitrn Oriental Comm. II. 221 (Y.) 
Alladias (pieces to the ton) 1200. 

Elate (^1^‘ t), n. Also 4 eloat, olat, olayt. 
[ad. L. clat’USf pa. pple. of efferre to bring or 
carry out ; to elevate, raise. f-J. OE. elat proud.] 


ELATEB. 

I ’f 1 . Lifted, raised. Obs. rare. 

I ntqjp Fknton Let. Knight Sable Shield in Anderson 
Poets VII. 663 With upper Up elate, he grins. 

fid’ condition, and of persons with regard 
to their condition : Exalted, lofty. 0 / feelings, 
etc. : Lofty, proud. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 177 This kyng of kynges proud 
was and elaat I?', r. elai(e, elayt j. 1430 Lvuu. Chron, Troy 

1. vi, Wlmm than hefondc. .With sceptre in handeful jiomp- 
ous and elate. 14. . lipiph. in Tundales Vis. 113 O pomw 
elate with thy cheres hold. x6to Hisfriom. iv. 117 'rhy 
high fate Shall not discerne a fortune more Elale. x6a6 
T. II. tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 58 ThisC'ounige . . is power- 
fully elate. 1649 .SKi.nuN Laws Fug. 11. xxxiii. I1739) 148 
Two Kings wc have at once in view, both of them of an 
elate spirit. 1755 T. H. Cmoki-.r Ariosto's OH. Fur, XLiii. 
Ixi. II. 339 Shall this little hurgh grow up to make A city 
ample, fNimpoiis and el.ate? 1833 Liiai mkrs Const. Man 
(18 Ki I. ii. 117 'J’herc is an olalc indrpcndem'e of soul. 

b. (.)f pcTsoiLs : Inspired -as with joy or hope), 
in high spirits, exultant, fliishccl (as with success 
Of victory). 

1647 Ci arendon Hist. Rcb, n. 1 . 116 An Army el.Ttc with 
victory. 1715 J’ork 1. 176 A biiital crowd, With indo- 

lence, and wine, elate and luwd. 1839 KKioinLEV 7 //.$^ 
Fng. II. 67 The Romish party in England wen* elate. 1870 
Diskaei.I t.ofhairxWx. 244 '.ihe I.adies returned with elate 
and nniiuatcd faces. 

Sla’texZL [f. L. chip ppl. stem of cffcrie '. see 
fircc.] 

f 1 . trans. To lift on high, raistj, elevate. Obs. 

1578 Banistkii Hist. Man i. j7 The superiour t*art |of the 
hone] is .in the iniddest most elated, and vpwHrdcs heaued. 
c x6ix Chapman Hiad xxii. 416 JMacus doth date His shady 
forehead. 1634 Sir 'F. Hekiikkt- Trnxt. 25 riic eighteenth 
of October, wee found by observation, the North pole 
elated seventccnc flegrees. Ibid. 168 .Sometimes they 
elate a linger, .smile and pr.iy to Mahomet. 177* BiiNNani 
Tours Scott. 'iffO 235 Two of his llngcr.K elated, in the alti- 
tude of benediction. 

b. fig^ 

1635 Naunton Fragnt. Reg. (Arh.) 14 'I'he House .. was 
suddenly dnifd Into the best Families of England and Irtr- 
boul. 1641 Sir E, Dkrim; Sp. on Relig. ix. 33 'I'his Bishop 
. . elates hiniKelf up into usurped titles. 

2. To raise tne .spirits of (a person), inspirit, 
encourage ; lo stimulate, excite ; also, lo puff up, 
make proud. Alst) absiil. ami (rarely) refi. 

tfx6iQ DoNnk Biathon. (1644) 186 But Sapritius elated 
witli the glory of Martyredomc, reftiiicd him. 1636 K. 
BHAniiwAir J.tves Rom. F.tnpi'ror.s 'i’his Ktnperour . . 
dated himsdre. with self conceite and pride. I7as Pork 
Odyss. xvH. T j Scheincs of revenge his pondering hreast 
elate. 1751 Johnson Rambt. No 91 F 5 Ready.. to elate 
each other with reciprocal applause. iSst Bonor. Hold. 
Leg,, CHI age .School. 'I'he wine . . ehiteih me. 1863 Fh. 
Ki mih.k Rcsid. Hcorgia k>h, I was el.Tted with niy own 
part of thi.s performance. 

Elated (/ bTi tcd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] Up- 
lifletl, raised ; proud, exalted. C’f. .senses of vh. 
i6x5(.i. .Sanoys 7 'rav. \i ’rhe.TaliMiianni wilhelaled voytes 
do Citngi egiUe the people., a 1658 ( )snokNi<: Characters, Sfi , 
(1O7 3) 617 'J’hr Rahhl(‘, for want of a more dated Prudenrr, 
imagining their Governonr.s to pr*'Cfc;d . from .some Diviner 
ExtraoliuM than their Own. 1757 Dvkr tleeie 1. 674 
Elated man, forgetful of hi.s charge. 

•|1 Willi a word-pl.ay on tlic niusicnl term Ela. 
a 1653 f'*- nANiKl. Idyll. Cerem. 10 Accents ela-ted to the 
.Sh.irpe (.’langor of Warre. 

Elate^y (^ir^'- tcdli), ath. [f. prec. -f -LY '-i.] 
With elation; haughtily, jiompously. 

i66x Fki.tham Jfisc. Luke xiv. ao (K.) Where do wc find 
a^so elatedly proud, or so unjustly lapacious us liei Nero]'/ 

£la’tedneSB. [f- as ptec. -t -nkhn.] Elated 
•Stale or condition ; elation. 

1731 1800 in Haii.i-y. 1791 lx. Ssvedenborg's Apoi. Rex . 
xviii. i 1873) 378 In proportion to their elatedness of heart 
from cloniinion . .they experience intorn.Tl grief .ifrrr Do.Tih. 
1805 Knox Jt Ji-.tni Orr. I. 222 Wc m.Ty he in danger of 
presuinpiuoiis daiediu-ss. 1850 D. King iUol. 4 Rfl/g. 
132 A nuor ground for elatedness. 

t Eia'tement. Ob.y. [f. as prcc. + -wyNT.] 
Elation, elatedness. 

1746 7 Hkkvky Mfiiit. 4 Contempt. (181H1 272 We reflect 
Ujioii some iiicoiisidcrahle . . .superiority over others, and a 
Midden dulemciit swells our minds. 1799 (.'ukn. Wintkr 
Let. in W. Jay Mem. (1843)67 Such an elaleincnt of mind 
as inmgin.'uy painted prospe*. ts often occasion, 

Elater * (c hUer). [.a. . through mod.L.) (ir. 
iXtiTTfp one who or that which drives. 

The adoption of the Gr. word into mod. Lat. (in sense i) 
seems to he due to P(:i.i|iiel < 16^,1 whose. English translator, 
owever, usually rendered it by I'Ii.atkkv.] 

1 1. 'i'he expansive or ‘clastic’ property inhe- 
rent in air or gases ; hence, more widely, ‘spring ’, 

‘ elasticity’. Also fig, 

i6« tr. Petquet's Anatomical Fxper. 90 By it« ftlir At- 
inuspriere's) Spontaneous dilatntion (which I call Filnter) 
forig. qnem Flaterem nrtncuptt], x66o Ittivi.i! New Fxp. 
Phys.-Mcih. xxii. r6a 'I’he swelling, .and the .springing up 
, .were lujl tin; effects of any internal Elater cf the Water. 
i68aSiR r. Bkownii Chr. Mor. (1756) 117 Persons, .having 
the elater and spring of their own natures to facilitate their 
iniquities. X71X F. Fum fr Med. Cymn. (1718) 30 Gives 'em 
a. better Tone, or Elater, 1730 Stuart in Phil. Trans, 
XXXVI. 349 Tlie Elater of the (jiits. 

2. /eol. l.innxus’ name for a genu.s of bcctlcR 
(now the family Ela/eridtp) possessing the power 
of springing upward from a supine position for the 
purpose of falling upon their feel ; also, a member 
of this family, a skip-jack. 



BLATSB. 


BLBOW. 


i8os Binglicv Anim. (X813) 143 The Elater or Skip- 
per Tribe. The Kiaters fly with great facility. ift|5 Darwin 
Xat. ii. (>879)31 At Bahia, an elater ur l>eetle. .Hcemed 
the most common lumhiou.s in;iect. 1873 Bi.ackmokk Cm- 
dock AWt/. XXX. <1883} 168 She didn't know an elater from a 
tiiuiia. 

3 . l>ot. An clastic spiral filamctit, or elon- 
gated cell, attached to the sporangium or sporc- 
case in certain Liverworts (^HepaticK)^ to the spore 
of Horse-tails {^Equisetaceve.)^ etc., and serving to 
discharge and disperse the sporulcs when ripe. 

1830 Linuley AVi/. Syst. ftoi. 3*^14 Spiral flbres, called 
Elateres, within which the .sporulen are intermixed. x866 
Treas. Boi. II. 641/a The elaters which accompany the 

K ss ai'c distinct spiral vessels. t8ro Hooker Stud. 

fi 47a K(iuisctai:e.x . . .spores of one Kind, attached to 4 
clubbed elastic threads (elaters). 

Elater elator tfl<'>'t 9 i). [f. Elate v. + -eh, 

-OR.] lie w^ho or that which elates. 

18x8 Kiciiaroson, Elater [with example for ElatkrM- 
*« 47 . (.'kak;, Elator. In mod. Diets. 

t Elate'rical, a. Obs. rare- ^. [f. ELATKR + 
- 1 C + -AL.] Pertaining to the theory of elasticity. 

X674 Phil. Trans. IX. 83 Wluil liis Reasons and Evidences 
.w to evince the mistake, .of this Klalerical supposition. 

Elaterin (Hte-terin). Chem. Also elatlne. [f. 
Ei.atkr-ium + -in: cf. Y . ^lalcrine^ The active 
principle of elaterium ((^i„ 1 I:/h 
X830 Linoi.ey Aa.^. Syst. Bot. 193 An extremely active 
poUonoiis principle, called Elatiiie, has. .been found in the 
placenta of this plant. 1866 Treas. Bot. I. 437/a I’hc 
active principle of elaterium is a crystalline .sub.st.«mi:c called 
elaterin. x^ Bhpnton Phannacot. 9^9 Elaterin i.s the 
most powerful hydragoguc we pos.-^c-ss. 

tEla*terist. Obs. [f. Elateu1 + -ist.] One 
who expl.iins certain pheiioincna as due to the 
* elatery ’ or elasticity of the air. 

x66x }^os\x. luring pf Air i. ii. <1682'' 3 Hi.s Adversaries 
(whom for brefllies sake we will venture to call Elatcrist-s*. 
X674 [M. H.vm] J>iJ/iciles JVng.e ^27 'rhe Gravit.alion and 
H^la-sticity of ilxc Air, invented by the modern Elaierists. 
X7o8 in Keksky. 17x1-1800 in Mait.fv. 

Elaterite (^/he tOrait). Alin. [f. Klateu t 
elasticity + -itk.] A brown hydrocaibon, usually 
soft and elastic like intlia-rubbcr ; elastic bitunien. 

i8a6 Emmons Afin. 215 Elateriie, see Hiiumett, cLislic. 
1876 Pagk .4d7i, Te.vt’fik. Ceol. xiv. 244 Mas.sc.s of clatcrite, 
and shiggy mineral pitch. 

11 Elatexiuni vclatl'^ ritnn). [a. L. eUitcnum^ 
ad. Gr. iXariipiov an opening medicine, f. iKa- 
stem of fXavvfit' to drive. Senses 3 and 4 are 
due to Elateu L] 
fl. A jnirgative medicine. Obs.-** 

r i'i8oo in hAii.EV, 

A sediment or precipitate from the juice of 
the Squirting Cucumber {Erba/lium Afo- 

mordica Elaterium') y having a bitter acrid taste, 
and acting as a drastic purgative and emetic. Also 
called English Elalenttm, to distinguish it from 
French Fldieriiimyts.\\\\\cA\ less active preparation, 
produced by evaporation of the juice. 

1578 Lytk Dedoens ill. xl. 373 Elaterium. .driuuth foorth 
by siege grosM: llenic. 1657 Ph\s. Dict.y Elaterium . . is 
good against llic dropsic. 1684 Ir. Willis’ Pharmaccu^ 
the Rat. 41 Ollier ptirging Mcdicin>, as Jalap, Colycin- 
tliis, El.'iterium. .consist of sharp particles, xj^ Buchan 
Dom. Alcil. 551 If two grains of while vitriol, and the .same 
quantity of elaterium, be diswjlved in half an ounce of 
marioram-w'.ater, etc. X83X J. Haviks Manual Mat. Alcd, 
'j'j The cl.aterium . . contains a principle sui generis, an<l 
a bitter sukstance ahiiosc inert by itself. x866 Treas. Bot. 
I. 437/1 80 powerful is pure elaterium, that one eighth part 
of a^rain i.s sufficient to produce .strung cathartic ctfccis. 

■f 3. Elasticity, springiness \spcc. of the air) : 
sa Elatkr S Elateuy. Obs. 

X708 in Kek-SKV. X7XX- x8oo in Hailey. X775 in Asn. 

4. Used by Richard for the fruit of the F.upJior- 
biacetry which opens elastically when ripe. 
Elatdromater (/he--lerp-rn/toj). [ad. F. eld’ 
teromitre : cf. Elateu » and Wetku.] An instru- 
ment for indicating the pressure of confuKNl air 
or steam. 

1874 Knioiit Amer. Mech. Diet. 
t jS*late:ry. Ohs. [f. El.vteu + -Y ; cf. Ela- 
TKKiuM 3 .] The ela.stic force, el.asticity of the 
air ; ^ Elateu L 

x6m tr. Pecquet's Anai. E.vper. 91 The supcrficie of 
the. Yitrih-'VV.'itrish Orb is pressed of the same [the Atmo- 
spherc] not by its weight alune, but also by vertue of his 
Elutcry iorig. non solo pondcre, sed et Elatcris . . j’irtatr]. 

Bowt.r Exp. Philos. 103 The ayr hath . . a strong elatery 
of its own. 16^ Phil. Trans. X. 534 ('orro.sions of bodies 
may further bend the springy particles of the Air, giving it 
a greater Elatery. X847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Elatine, obs. var. of Ei.atekin’. 

Elation (fh'> Jad). Also 4 5 elacion, 5 ela- 
cyoun, 5-6 elooyon, (^ elatioun. [In ME. ad. 
OF. elacion, ad. L. Htitidn-em, n. of action f. 
ppl. stem of efferre.'. see Elate a,"] 

1 1. (after J. at.) a. Lifting,^, elevation, b. Carry- 
ing out ^e.g. of a dead l>ody )!*'U^j‘. rare. 

* 5 ^ Hist. Alan i. as The brest bones .. yceld 

to the clutivin and depression ot the ribbi.‘K. X697 I'oniiH 
Autiq. (rreete iv. iv. (1715) 189 Its|the body's] KLation from 
me House wherein it was prepar’d for Burial. 

2 . Elevation of mind arising from success or 


70 

self-approbation, pride of prosperity ; pride, vain- 
glory. 

c Chauckr Pers. 7 *. r 336 Elacion is whan he ne may 
neither suflfre tu haue maEter ne felawe. c 14x0 N. Luvii: 
Bontnttnl. Afirr. xxv. 56 (Gibbs MS. 1. We haue no mater 
of elacyoun or veyn ioye of oure selfe. c xien Skki.tqn 
W^hy not to Court 479 He is in such clacyon Cu hi.s exalta- 
tion. X67B OwKN Aluul 0/ Cod viii. 231 A noysoine elation 
of mind. 171* Addlson Sped. No. 464 f 3 Riches cxpo.ses 
a Man to. .a foolish Elation of Heart. 

t b. concr. A proud or vain-glorious action. 

<* X630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. i. Wks. 1844 III. 202 Their 
next ehitiuri . . was tu elect him for their King. 

8. KlevatioiH of spirits (in neutral or good sense) ; 
buoyancy, joyousness, pleasurable self-satisfaction. 
(I'he usual current sense.) 

X750 Johnson Rambler No. 184 F 5 Their time is past 
between clatiuu and de.spondcncy. x8i^-8 Fostkr in Life 
ff Corr. (1846) I. 278 These praises give me hut very little 
Elation. 1841 DTskaeu Amen. Lit. 11867) 619 In the 
elation of youth, he astounded the . . fellows of hi.s college. 
1863 Gko. Eliot Romola^ I. ti. xxvii. (1880) 332 .She .saw 
her father. ..sink from elation into new disappointnient. 
concr. An ‘outburst* of high spirits, rare. 
X870 Luwkll Among my Bks. Scr. 11. (18731 “43 Thc.se arc 
the natural jets and clatioiis of a mind energixed by the 
rapidity of its own motion. 

+ 4. concr. Growth. Ohs. rare, 

c 1410 Pallad. on Ilusb. itt. 859 Thai be apte unto putacion 
Of bowe.s cirie or foulc elacion ( b. arhta aut male *tatti\. 

Elft*tiY6| rare, [as if ad. L. : see 
Elatr V. and -IVK.] fa. That raises, clevate.s. 
i^obs.\. b. 'J'hat elates, causes elation. 

, * 59 S .1 ..ouGX Big for Afomus 1 , By their attracted mnyst 
huiniditie, Drawnc from a certain vertue dative . . Secke 
more than their accu-stom'd nutriment Whence raine his 
generation doth derive. x8^ Sthutiikus Poetic Talcs 125 
Thither shall gratitude’s fccltngs dative wend. 

tElatrate, v. Obs-^ [f. I.. datrUE ppl. 

stem of eldtrdre, f. c out -l- Intrdre to bark : see 
-ATE‘i.] ‘ To liark out or speak aloud* (Bailey). 
16x3 in Gim-kkram. X7ai-6x in Hailkv. x8ao in Jourkli.. 
Hence ‘f- Slatra tioxi. 

1730-8 in Bailkv. X775 in Asii. i8ao in Juukkll. 
t Elavate, V. Obs. rare-K [f. L. davat- ppl. 
stem of elavdre to wash out, wasli away : cf. OF. 
£ slaver, e/aver.l irans. To Wii.sh clean. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouef^s Bk. Physhke t.^2/2 First 
elavate them with water wherin hath decoctede chtekweed*’. 

tElazate, V, Ohs.-*^ [f. E- /ri/.a + L. iaxaP 
ppl. stem of laxarc to unloose, relax : see 
I'o loosen ; to widen. 

1656 Blount Clossogr. x7ix~x8oo in Bailey. 1775 in 
Ash. 1847 in (.'kak;. 

Hence f Slaxa’tion. 

17311-6 in Kailkv. 1775 in Ash. 1847 in Craig. 
flElay, V. Obs. rare - *. [? var. of All.vt > 
or ; cf. Fr. dilayer to dilute.] irans. ? To mix, 
dilute. 

*573 0/ Limming $ Orpyment maybe dayed with 

Chalkc, and dimmed, .with Okcr dc J.uke. 

fElayl (e*l^,il). Chem. Ob.s. |^f. Gr. *Aa-/v 
an olive-tree (cf. iKaiov olive-oil) + iiXrj sub.st.HnCf, 
material.] Same as Ethylene. In quot. in comb. 

1865 M AN.SKiKLij .S'alls 509 Wc sec . . why the base . .should 
difTtir so grfc.ally in its behaviour from. .Elayl-Slannelhyl. 
Elayt, obs. var. of Elate a. 

Elboic, var. of Emowie. 

Elbow (e lbtnt). Forms : 1 eliiboxa, elebosa, 
elbo^SAi 2-6 elbowe, 3 elbou, 7 elboe, 7- elbow ; 
al>o (.SV,) 6 elbok, 8 elbuck. [A C.’om. Tout, 
compound: OE. ^/nbo^a =» Du. cl/cboog^, OHC. 
i'linbog;o ' ^WMx.ellenbogc, mod.fi, ellen~, cMbogen), 
UN. plnboge (Icel. olnbpgij dlbogi. Da. albue)\— 
iyYQ\xi.^tilina-l»ogon-yi. *a/in(t arm (see Ki.j.) + 
*bogon- bfmding Bow jA>] 

1, 1'he outer part of the joint Ijctwecn the fore 
and the ujiper arm. 

c xcMM AIlI’Kic I'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 158 Cuhitum, fxdm br- 
twux eiho;^a and liundwyrsle. c 1x50 Woe. ibid. 536 Ulnti, 
dlx>we. a 1300 Cursor AJ. 8086 pair urmes liari wit iiirpild 
hid War sette til dbou.s in pair side, a 1300 Fragm. 322 
in Popular Treat, on Sc. 139 Thdlwwes to the schnre. 
c 1340 Caw. 4- Gr. Knt. 184 A much herd . . Watz eiiesed at 
VTimc-tunic, alxif his dbowes. <^1440 Promp, Paro. 137 
Elbowe, cubitus. 1588 A. King tr. Canisins' Catech. 138 
Wac lie vnto thame .. quha sewis soft kods to putt vnder 
eiicrie Elbok. a 16x3 (ivftkuuRy A Wife 1x638) xot Turnes 
^ ..from one Elbow to another. 1676 ETMKKKixiK Man of 
Mode 1. 1 . (16E4) II He was yesterday at the Play, with 
a pair of Gloves Up to his Elbows. 17x4 Lady M. W. 
Montague J^ett. Ixvxv. 140 In.. a great crowd .. people .. 
knock others with their dbow.s. 1786 Bi.'rnk^ The Ordina- 
tion vii, I'o .see our elbuck.s wheep And a’ like lamb-tails 
flyin. 1797 Colkriix;e ChristaM i, She . . on her elbow 
did recline 'I'o look at the lady Geraldine. 1879 Stainkr 
Music of Bible 122 Irish bagpifics arc inflated by the elbow, 
Scotch by the mouth. 

fb. The point resembling an elbow in the 
shoulder or hock of quadtupetl.*;. Obs. 

1607 Tupskll Four-f. Beasts 317 The Curb.. is a long 
swelling berirath (he elbow of Cbe hough. 1789 W. Marshaix 
Gloucester iK.D.S.), Elhosos, the shoulder-points of cattle. 

2 . transf. Anything resembling an elbow. 

a. A sharp bend in the course of a river, road, 
etc. 


i^s Percivall Sp. Diet., Ahocinarse el rio-.to run with 
tuniiiiKfl or elbows. 16x8 Bp. Hall Serm. V. 117 The 
current . . speeds forward from one elbow of earth unto 
another. S76S-7X H. Walpole Vertufs Anted. Paint. 
(1786) IV. 297 'rhe elbows of serpentine rivers. 179a A. 
Young Trav. Fremctcyi The road, .preiwiits from an elbow 
the finest view of a towu I have ever seen. x86x Miss 
Bkaupokt Egypt. Sepul. 11 . xxiii. 311 The ravine .. ttums 
with a sudden elbow round the end of mount Silpiu.s. 

b. A forward or outward projection ; a comer. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva 9 47a Kruit-trce.s or Vines, set upon a 
Wall Against the Sun, between Elbows and Buttresses of 
Stone, ripen more than upon a phain Wall. X691 T. HfALE] 
Aec. New Iwfent. p. evil. Some Elbows of Wharfs . . being 
taken away. 1756 Nuc:rnt Gr, Tour III. 206 Ancona. .'J'he 
name of tnis city is said to be owing to it.s .situation, be- 
cau.se of the elbow (ayKur) . . which the shore makes in that 
place. 1809 .South KY-SV r T. Mom 1 . 120 You cross 
a wall and the elbow of a large tree that covers it. x8m 
W. Fhim.ips Aft. .S'inai iv. 504 Departing day Behind the 
mountain’s elbow disappear’d. 1876 Blackmohe Cripps II. 
xiv. 217 The elbow of a hedge jutted forth upon the common. 

C. Alechanics. An angle in a lube, etc. ; a short 
piece of pipe bent at an angle to join two long 
straight pieces. 

*777 Phil. Trans. LX VII. 643 As the dhow made a right 
angle, the tulie itself was of course horizontal. x^4 Knight 
Amer. Diet. Mcc/t,, PUbotu, i. The junction of two parts 
having a bent joint. A kneu or toggle joint. 2. A bend, 
as of a stovc-pi{ie. x88o MacCormac yJ/f/rii//. 147 

I'hc tube should, .have no cll^ows. 

d. Arch, (see quot.) 

x8a3 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 5R4 Elbows of a Win- 
dim>, the two flunks of panelled work, one under each shutter. 
X875 Pahkkh Gloss. Archit., A//wx'jf, the projections on the 
siife of stalls. WILT .Archit. (flo.ss.. Elbow, the up- 

right side which flanks .my panelled work, as in windows 
below the shutters, etc. 

0. Naut. (see quot.) 

1769 Falconkr Diet. Marine (1789) Cable iourn!., a foul 
haw.se ; a ltos.s or elbow in h.Twsc. X867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. S.V., Elbenv in the hawse. When a ship, being 
moored in a tideway, swings twice the wrong way, thereby 
caiiMiig the cables to take half a round turn on each other. 

f. dial, (see qnot., and cf. eUmv-hcalih in 5 ). 
X877 E. Peacock /^i«c. GVejrx. 1 K.D.S.', Elhou<,\A\e. 

conic.Tl hollow in the bottom of u wine-bottle. 

t B. transf. An arm of a chair, made to support 
the elbow. Obs. exe. in comb. Klhow-chaiu. 

x6xx CoTGK. S.V. Accotuioir, Vne chaire t\ accoudoirs, a 
chiiire with elbowes. 1679 Marriage of Charles II, 3 A 
great Chair with elbows. ^ X750 Cakte Hist. Eng. II. 14 
Elbows ta$ the sides of chairs are now called). X784 Cowfek 
J'ask I. Co Blit elliows .still w'crc wanting; these, .some 
say, An alderman of Ciipplegatc contriv'd. 

4. Phrases: a. Ai ihe^ onds elb(ni;{s\ clo.se by, 
very near ; in close attendance ; also fig , ; so 
From the, one's elbow : away from one’s side, 
b. Up to the elbows : lit . ; also fig. engrossed in 
work, excessively busy. c. 7'o he out at elbow{s : 
to have a coat worn out at the elbows, to be ragged, 
poor, in bad condition ; hence, in same sense, OuF 
at-ellmvcd adj. {nonce-wdi). So, in contrary sense, 
In at elbows (rare'., d. t 71? scratch, rub ike 
clboiu', to show oneself pleased, to chuckle. O. 
'fo shake the elbotu : to play at dice {arch'*. 
t Knight of the elbow', a gambler, f. + 71? suck 
at {one's) elbow : ? to play the parasite, sponge 
upon (one). 

a. 1548 Lo. Somerset Plpist. Scots 243 Ye h.TUC yourc cne- 
mics . . at 3’our elbowe. xs8x M I'Li. ASi ek Positions vi. i j 887) 
47 In the elder yc.Tres, reason at the elbow must seme the 
student. Ibid, xxxvii. 143 You arc not able tu spare him 
from your elbow, X698 V ANHKuini ACsop II. i. (1730) 230 
Talk of the I'lcvil and he *s at your elbow. X840-X Dickens 
Old C. .Shop i, I found at my elbow a pretty hltle girl. 

b. 160X Shaks. Jut. (.'.III. i. 107 Let vs bathe our hands in 
Caesans blood Vp to the Elbowes. xSSa A. KuicsoN Dead 
Letter 11. V, Up to our Elbows making Dnm.son Jam. 

0. x6s3 Siiaks. Alvas. for M. 11. i. 6t He. cannot Ispeak] 
Sir ; hc^s out at Elbow. 1771 Smoi.lett Humph. Cl. 
11815) 55 Sir L/lic Muckilligut .. is said to be much out 
:il elbows. X84X T HACKKKAV Sec. Fun. Nap. i, .Seedy oiU- 
at-elbuwcd coiils. a xj 947 M ks. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. 
vi. 244 He was himself ju.st now so terribly out at 
elbow's, that he could not command a hundred pound.s. 
X865 Cahlylb Fred. Gt. TIT. vni. iv. 17 Several thing.s 
known to be out-at-elbows in that Country. 187a G. Eliot 
Middlemarch xxxviii. (D.) Pay that hardly keeps him in 
at elbows. x88s Times 28 May, 'Phere is ati uut-at-elbows 
look about some quarters of Dublin. 

d. xs88^ Shakk. L. L. L. V. ii. 109 One rub’d his elboe 
thiLs, and fleer’d, and swore, A better speech was never 
heard beinre. X598 E, Gilpin Skial. (1878) 25 He’le .. 
scratch the elliow too To see two butchers curres fight. 

O. X705 Hkaknk Collect. 26 Nov. (1885-6) I. too Money 
which . . he .squander’d away in shaking his Elbow. 1760 
T. Brown Wks. II. 46 iD.) Knight of the elbow, x8>6 
J. WmsoN Nod. Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 127 Many good and 
great men have .shook the elbow. 

f. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809)312 He had many .. that dally 
sucked at hi.s Elbowe. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as elhcnV'Ctishim, -guard, 
-point', also albow-bombard [Iransl. It. bom- 
bardo cubito\ a kind of cannon in which the breech 
was at right angles with the bore ; elbow-cloak, 
?a cloak reaching down to the elbows only ; 
elbow-deep a. (see quot. ; cf. a f. and ellmu- 
health) ; elbow-health, fig., a bunriper ; elbow- 
piece, (d.) in plate armour, a covering for the 
juncture of the plates meeting at the elbow ; (A) 
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a piece of tubing forming an elbow; elbow- 
poliah «* ELBow-GREAftB ; elbow-ahaker (see 
quot.) ; elbow^sbaking vbL sb. and ///. a., play- 
ing at dice ; elbow- wind, a wind blowing side- 
ways. Also Elbow-chair, GiiEABB, -joint, -boom. 

iMt Grvkner Gun vo It was called the *elbow bombard, 
r i6ia Rowlands Spy A’natvs, An *elbow cloalce, because 
wide huse and garters May be apuarent in the lower 
quarters. 1^53 Milton y/i>r/7>rer Wks. (1851) 366 A pul- 
ited Divine . . a lull.'ird . . over his J^clbow-cubliiun. i« 4 « 

. Xayluk Gad^s ludj^eut. 11. vii. roa No man was 
able to contend with him in his. .*Elhow-dcep Healths. 
1874 Boovkll Arws ^ Arm. 190 *F.UM)w«guards, or row- 
diires . . were rarely adopted till after the year 1300. 
s6sa Middleton, Sic. Oid Law v. i, 'J'he nimble fencer 
. . that . gave me Those ^clbow-hcalths. 1777 /-’A//. 
Trans. LxVII. 643 This tube wa.s connected to the re- 
ceiver of the air-pump by means of .*111 *elbow-piece of 
brass. i8m C». F-i.iot A. Bede 1. vi. (l>.) Genuine *enK)w- 
pulish, as Mrs. Foyser called it. Cowpf.r Task iv. 44 

Hored with ^elbow-iioints through both his sides. 1735 
AVro Cant. Dkt.^ * klhoW'Shakery a Ganic-ster or Sharper. 
1700 Prol. to Farquhaf^s Const. Couple (D.>, Your *clbow- 
sfiaking fool that lives by's wits. 1849 TiiACKKnAv Pen- 
</r»»/r(i875) 504 ‘ It’s been cut into by your muster, with his 
hclbow-sh.nkin'aiul hi» bill discountin’.’ a sjzz Ijsle /luxf». 
(17521 1 13 A faceor bnck-wiiid signifies little, nor the *elljow- 
wind neither t(vpc.is and vetchcir. 

Slbow (c'lb^iu), V. [f. ])rpc. sb.] 

1 . trails. To thrust witli the elbow ; to jostle ; 
alsoy^^. 

1605 ^iHAKS. Lear iv. iii. 44 (Globe ed.^ A sovereij^n shame 
so elbows him. 1673 Drvden Cona.^ Granada 1. i, (irown 
more strong, it . . Klbows all the Kingdoms round about. 
1891-8 NoKKis/Vrti /. Disc. 11711.1 III. i^aTliey have scarce 
room to puss in without elbowing .. one nnotluT. 1710 
.Si’EKLK & Ai»i). Tfitler No. 2S3 P 8 Must onr Sides be 
elbowed, onr .Shins broken? 18^ GkfetN Stray Stud. 190 
I’he trader elbowing (he noble and the artis.in the ttaclcr. 

2 . To thrust asitlo with the elbow ; also, 
elbow off, oitl of {anythinyi). Chiefly fg. 

xjtz SiKitLK Spect. No. 48.^ F 5 It is ever want of breeding 
. .to be . . elbow'd out of hi.s honest iiiiiLiliun. 171a Ak- 
muthnot yohn liuU He used (o. .elbow his fcllow- 

Nervanls to get near nis mi.stres.s. 1855 Macaulay I list. 
Eng. IV. 485 'i'hvy would elbow out own Aldermen off the 
Koy.Tl Exch.Tngc. 1884 Manch. Exatn. 13 Nov. 5/2 The 
sni.ill farming da.ss have been gradually elbowed out of their 
holdings. 

1 3 . ahsol. and intr. To push right and left with 
the elbows ; also So also, tyh elboio it. 

z6^ Hfywood Challenge v. i. Wks. 1874 V. 68 That 
I’icke-devunt that elbowes next the (^ncenc. 1681 Man- 
NiNr.iiAM Dise. /VwM (T. ) He. .grows hot and tin bid . 
trIbows in all lii.s philosophick (livi|mles. 1767 Hahler \ 1 . 105 
■J'o be elbowing it among people of fashion. 1885 L. Wino- 
i iKi.D Barbara Philpot 111 . xii. ayi Beaux elbowed for ;t 

pl.'iCC. 

4 . a. ciuasi-;r/ 7 . 'i'o force one’s way by el bow < 
ing; const, into, through, b. quasi -//•ciwj'. To 
make (one’s way) by elbowing. 

1833 H r. Maktinkau Berkeb'^ 1. vii. 137 A currier h.ad 
left the in.arkct early lo elbow his way into the bank. 1863 
Mr.s. C. Clarkr Shaks. Char. vi. rba She . . tdixiws herself 
in wherever she .sees busines.s going on. 

6 , iutr. To make an ‘elbow’ in one’s path, 
out of the direct way. 

1804 .South KY in KoblM-nl.s A/cw. /F. Taybu- I. 1 
w'niild elbow out of my way to Norwich. 1839 40 W. 
Irvino H ot/ert's A’. (1855) 149 Elbowing along, zig-zag. 

0 . (Sex' CjUOt.) 

*755 Joh.n.siin, /f/AwTo jut out In angles. Diet. 1775 
in A.sii. 1831 in Wmcsti'R ; and in mod. I)i(.t.s. 

Elbow-charr. A chair with elbows ; sec 
Elbow sb. 3. 

a 1704 T. Bi«>\vn Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 I. 3b A 
drunkard seated in an elbow c.hair.^ iSas W. Ikvini. Braeih. 
Halt ii. 9 Very eloi{ucnt in praise of an ancient elbow 
chair. 

Elbowed (e*lbt?«d'),///. a. [f. Elbow j/l + -ed-.] 
a. Having elbows or bends. Elbowit (ira.\s, .Sc. 1 
(see quot.). b. Of a. seal; Provided with elboW' 
rests. «. Formed into the shape of an elbow, 
bent, curved. 

18*8 Honf. Everyday Bk. I. 784 An cibow'ed .scat Eid 
been introduced. x6ss'8o Jamikson .Scot. Diet., Eilunvit 
Grass, Flole Fox-tail Gra.ss. Alopecurus Geniculatiis. 

E'lbow-grease. humorous. Vigorous rub- 
hhig, proverbially referred to as the tet unguent 
for polishing furniture. Hence altuswely, energetic 
labour of any kind. 

167* Marvell Rek. Transp. i. 5 Two or three brawny 
Fellow.s in a Corner, with nicer Ink and Elbow-grease, 
do inure Harm than an Hundred sy.stcmatical Dtvinc.s with 
their swc.aty Preiiching. 1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. C'mu, 
Klb(nv.grease, a derisory 'J’erin for Sweat. 1738 Littleion 
Lot, Diet., It had no cibuw-grease bc.stowed on't. Nec 
demorsos safit ungues. 1879 Thollofe Tbnekeray 122 
Forethought is the elljow-grense which a novelist, — or poet, 
or dramatist, — requires. 

+ Blbow*ic, a. humorous. Obs. In Diets, el- 
boio(k. [f. Elbow + -ic.J (See quot.). 

x 8 S 4 Gavton E'est. Nates 1, iii, Verses, which being above 
Hexameters, full sometunes, and .somctlmc.s over-makes, 
that rather .sounding verse, we cull Elbowick. 17x7 Batley 
11, A7A»/W*, a sentence or verse of a rude or ruffling quality, 
as it were hunching or pushing with the elbow. 1734 
Littleton Lnt. Dici.^ Elboick verse, carmen kypermetrum 
or redundans. 1778 m Asii. 

Elbowing (e’lbt7«iq), vbL sb. [f. Elbow v. + 


INO 1 .] The action of thrusting with the elbow ; 
emcr. a thrust with the elbow. 

s8aoT. Mii'cuell Aristi^kaHes 1 . 17 What crowding then 
and elbowing among them I 1846 W. S. Lanlhsr Jmag. 
Conv, 1 . 17 . 1 received on the stairs many shoves and elbow- 
ings. 1863 Gko. Eliot Roma/a I. 1. xiv. (z88o) 1B8 He 
pushed hi.s way. .with a .sort of pleasure in the. .elbowing. 

Elbowing (e llkJ«iijV ///. a. [f. Elbow v. + 
-INO -.1 That thrustH with the elbow ; also fig. 

Z767 Grainger Solitude (T.\ Purse-proud, elbowing In- 
soicncc. 1871 fA3WF.LLA7«Mfy Wind. tz886) 23 The elbowing 
self-conceit of youth. 

E*lbow-Joint. [f- Elbow sb. + Joint.] 
a. Anat. ‘ The hinge-joint formed by the con- 
nexion of the lower end of the hiuncrus with the 
upper ends of the radius and ulna by means of 
ligaments’ Soc. LexX b. Mech . : = EIlbow 2 c. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 310 This mu.sclc is deeply 
se.'xtcd at the lower and fore part of the arm, licforc the 
elbow-joint. i88x Mechanic § iiox In fig. 356 an illus- 
tration is given of an clbow.joint. 

E'lbow-room. [f. Ki.bow -f Room.] Room 
to move one’s dhows ; hence, freedom from con- 
straint ; space suflicient to move or work in at 
one’s ease. Also fig. 

e 1540 IbniRnK The' Boke/ot to t.erne A ij b, He. . whielie 
wyll tlwcll at [il<!.a.surc . . imist dwell at cibowe n>me, 1670 
Bk(Kiks Wks. (1867' VI. 3?! Give fuith give it elbow- 

rfiom to work, tjsfi Chk-sterkiklh Lett. No. 348 (1792) 
IV. 155 Which wimUl give him more cll>ow-room to act 
against France. x8M M. 1 *ai ii.si*n Academ. Org. § 5. 315 
llic imnruvetncnt. .in its fte.TchingJ quality by the. .elliuw- 
I rwm wliit:h the teat her would obtain. 

Ellbuck, .Sc. var. of Ki.now. 

Eloampane, obs. var. Elecampank. 

!Blc(h, obs. form of EAt?H. 

11 Elchee (c ltj/ Also olchi, eltchi. [Turk. 

ilihJ, ‘ from Jl a (nomad) tribe, hence the 
representative of the //’ (V. .] An anibass.ador. 

t8a8 Black tv. Mag. XXI 11 . 64 So well described by an 
Englisli Elchee. 1863 Kiniu-akk (.V/wievi 1 . viii. 113 'I'hc 
great Eltchi (Sir .Stratford Canning!. 

t E'lchur, Obs. Forms: 1 olcor, ur, 2 
elchur. [OK. elkor, ‘kur. OFris. rlkcr, 

OHG. eliihbr\ anp. the comparative tleg. of an 
adv. related to O'lVul, *alJo other.] 

Kbsewhere, othcrwi.se, besides. 

^890 K. B.vda iv. xxviii. (BoswOGif hit hw;ct 

elcor bijj. < ixqK Lamb. Horn. 105 pet l»c nion beo ijuildi. . 
and lete elcliur Tii.s iwit wcldre lH*ne his wrecSSe. 

t Elorook. Obs. rare ~ b [V f. el. name of the 
letter I. + Crook; but cf. Ellrake.] ?An L- 
shaped hook. 

x6^ Biunil K irk- Burial 35 Lykc HophruK-s with 

cirrookc.s to ntiiiclie. .the oB'ering.s of (.lod. 

tEld, .f/L* Obs. rare b [.ajip. repr. OK. wled 
(genit. tvldes- fire; cf. synonymous OS. rA/, ON. 
el(Lr cld, iXi. r'A/).] Fire. 

riaoo Trin. Coll. Iloin. 253 pu sscopi^ cld & wiml K- 
water. 

Eld (dd's slot- arch, and north. Forms ; t 
fl 61 d(u, oldo, eld, (WS. ioldu. ild^u, yld u), 
2-6 elde, 2-3 ulde (/>':, 3 mlde, oaldo, {4 
north, heild, held, clldo), 4 5 eoldo, (helde , 

5 Sc. oylde, (6-9 Sc.) eild, (elth', 4- eld. 
.Sec also Am, Olo, sbs. [OK, ^/do '.abslr. si), f. 
aid. in W.S. eald, t)rj) <7.', corresp. to OS. eldi, 
OHO. a/fi, cl ft, ON. eJli (Da. wide), 

Syi.onymous derivatives from the s.'iiiie root arc ON. qfd 
( ; — *afad) .-ind (»oili. al^s< : "/x/hZ-a). 

1 . The age, pciiod of life, at which a person has 
arrived. Obs. cxc. dial. 

a 1000 Guthlac i(Jr.) &i Sc h.'iUa wer In |ja arrestan aldii 
^^eliifudc Frccncssa fcl.'L r zooo /Ki-fkic Horn, in Sweet 
(18791 Eadi;^ is heoia |flie iiiiioccnt.s’ | ybl. < xooo .Sax. 
Leechd. III. 162 Hu lung nc Icofaft |kinn on iniftre ilde, 
a taa8 Anrr. R. 318 b h was of swin.hu ubje. a xyto Cursor 
M. vySi.iOld .Tnd ying. At pat furudd vprising sal be of 
cild, als |>ai siild here, Haue ilcidc of cild of ihritti Jere. 
rxyjo Bekct 159 This child was hot in elde of Ino and 
twenti 3cr. X340 Hamfolk Pr. Consc. 742 Bol swa cicli: 
cldc may nane now here, c X350 Will Palerue 403 WiTliain 

6 3he were of <m held. 1 1400 i'.amelyn 643 G.'iinvlyn, ihivt 
yong was of cldc. X813 Douglas AEneis viii. ix. 41 In sic 
sirciitbis and cyld. 1559 Mirr. Mag.. F.duuird fF, vii. 2 
Ye wute well all I w'.xs of no great cldc. x6ao 'I ournkuk 
Tran^. Metamorph. (1878) Erinni.s purveyor, youhg 
elth I mciuic. X69X Ray N. C, It 'ds. s.v. Eald, lie is tall 
of hi.s F,ald. X7a4 Kam.say Tca-t. Mist. 1 1733» I. fi; llis cild 
and my cild eem never agree. x86o Ramsay Remin. Ser. 

1. (ed. 7> 177, *1 am juj>t ac cild wi* the auld king’ 
(George ill]. 

+ 2 . Conventional or legal age ; full ago ; majo- 
rity. Of eld -• of age ; within eld under age ; 
also (quot. J400) of military age. Obs. 

a 1300 Itavelvk 128 Sho were comeii iniil heide. rr X300 
Cursor M. 20444 Watt, (talba), Childvr within cldc, of 
cursed man may haue paire l»elde. 1387 Lay- Folks Mass- 
Bk. App, II. 118 like man and woman dial of eld is. c 1400 
Roudand 4 O. 682 And alle that lue with in elde Ii)l<e that 
th.ay to butaylc hcldc. X450 Myrl 236 AlIc iliat beii of 
warde and ekie. 1599 Lvnuesay Couiplaynt 115, I piayit, 
daylie . . My ^oung maistcr that I inychl see Off eild. 

S. Old age, advanced period of life ; usually 
with regard to its effects upon man. Also person- 
ified. exfreh. & poet. 


971 Blickl. Horn. 39 Se wlite eft xewitep & to yldc ge- 
cyrreb. a isoo Moral Ode 373 in Cott, Horn. i8r per is 
^cojeoe butc ulde. (‘xn8 Lav. X1546 Vnhnie & aelde 
hn'.u «5 pene king vulialdctL r xM$a Gen. 4 Ex. 1 197 Sarra 
. .wurd wift child, on elde wac. 1340 Hamkilk Pr , Cense . 
801 Alle tliir. .'I'h.'it clerkes prupcrtcK of eld Callett. 1388 
WvcLiF Pnv. xvi. 31 A coroiiii of dignyte i.s eetde. c zam 
Pecock Repr. iii. v. 303 A stafl'e forto go by in his cclde 
for sijkenes. 1^49 Comp/. Scot. i. 20 ’I'ha begyii to decre».sc 
ande declinis til eild ande to the dede. xgM Nf akston See. 
Villanie. 1, iv. (1764) 187 Cold, writhled Eld, hLs liues-wet 
almost .spent. x6oo Fairfax Tasso \s\\. xi. (1726)297 His 
cics (not yv\ made dim with eild) Sparkled his former 
worth and vigor brune. 1637 B. Jonsow Sad Sheph. ii. ii, 
Who scorns at eUl, peels oil his own yuuny[ hairs. 17^ 
1 ‘homson Cast. Indol. n. xxxi, 'J'he whitening snows Of 
venerable eld. x8oo 14 Camfiikll /V 4 .’)'. Glencoe 478 Hale 
and unburden’d by the woes of cild. 1858 Kingsley Weird 
Laity 17 Hi.s beard wa.s white with cld. 

+ b. People of sulvanccil age; old men; senate 
or aristocracy. (In quot. 1592 perhaps the adj. 
used absol.) Obs. 

c xofN> >Elfhic: /Lmt. (Thorpe) II. 506 (Bosw.), Sco yld hi 
Xdb.'cd fln<] sco iu3;up wiat, tt 1073 O. K. Chron. (L'luil 
MS.) an. t(K:>4 Dier warrd East F.ngla folces sco yld ofsla^cn. 
*S 9 * Wyklly Armoric 147 That plcRsant sweet content 
I'hat diners cld huiic foiincl within a wall. 

c. poet. An old man. Glut perh. an absol. use 
of the ailj. ) Rarely in pi. elds. 

1796 Coi KRincii Ihst. E’aHons, To the tottering eld 
Still a.s a daughter would she run. XB30 W. VHn.i.n’.s Mt. 
Sinat II. ^164 That eld uugii.st Came nut from Israel. Ibid. 
III. 165 I’o the expectant host In solemn order did these 
elds de.scend. 

t 4 . Antiquity, duration of existence ; time con- 
sidered .ns a destroying or wearing agency. Obs. 

c X374 l HAi;cKK A net. 4 Arc. la That ceid which that all 
can Irclc and bile. x6o« R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 64 F.ld 
ealetli al things, /r 1M7 Jfh. Taylor Serm. .Suppl. UO78J 
148 An oM .sore . . by its eld alino.si habinuite. 1740 SiivN 
sioNE Schoolmistress xyj In elbow-chair ..By the .sharp 
tooth of cankering Eld tlufaccd. * 

6. Aniiquity, the olden time. Men, times, etc. 
of cld — men, ‘etc. of ohl. poet, and arch. 

< 1400 Dcstr. Troy 118H1 Hit is said oft.sythc.s_wiih sere 
men of eld*.*, The last Toy of ioly men loynys with sorow. 
1640 J. Gowfr Oviif.s Fest, 1. II In times of eld men 
pleased the powers of lieaven. x8i* Bykon Ch. liar. 1. 
xciii, I..Trids that lont.mi the monuments of Eld. 1834 
El). Hoi'giiton The F.ld, BK-ssud l»e the F.ld, Its echoes 
.'ind it.s shades, 1847 Longi-. Ev. Piv. 1 . 3 I’bu iiiiirmuriiig 
pine.s and the bemlucks. .Stand like Druids of cld. 

b. People of the olden time, anthiuity (personi- 
fied). p)c.t. and arch. 

Cliielly in Shakspere’s phr.asc * snuerslitious cld \ 

1598 Shaks. Merry If. iv. iv. 36 The superstitions .. Kid 
Rei eiu'd . .'I bis tale of llcnic the llunU'i , for a truth. i8ao 
.Scon Monast. Liitrod., Supcistitious eld., has tenanted 
the desert ed groves with .tkh.tI beings. 18:13 ■■ Pt'^'cril II. 
i. 5 Tradition and superstitious cld .. h.id filled up lliu long 
blank r^f uccurule InforniatiotL 
t 6. An age of the world, a secular period. Ohs. 
aw 30 Guthlai 'Or.) B07 In p.Tm leobtnn bam ptirh itlda 
tid endc Xcbid.an. rxooo /Im.fmfo tiom. in Sweci (1879)60 
.Sco pridde yld Wics Aa wiinletide oA David. rxa5o hen. 4 
Es. 705 Dis oAcr werldcs elde is .s<» A AbiistMil 3er sciienti 
;md two. a 1300 Cursor M. ij/yt Bli.sscd Iw si 0 u.s has 
sptrdd pat wc pe elds four has rc(bl. /bid. 21847 Sex yildes 
lia we hroghl in pl.Tcc. c I4a8 Wyntoun Cron. 11. ix. 77 
Wyiht-in pe ferd F.yldr Yrbiinl Was to pe Sr.otiis obey, 
ssatidc. 13x3 Dot.ta.AK Aincts vii. .vii. 99 Ccculus. .all ciklis 
..sdiawis WS Engemiit wa.s by ihi; God Vulcanus. 

7. Comb., as eld -time. 

x8w Bailky Festus x. (184B1 no In the dd-tinie. 
tEld, sb!^ : MK. ane cld a ncld. a Nk. K iU.fi. 
^<1400-50 Alexander 1370 So litre, vncllics .it ane cld 
mip narowly belwene. 

Eld (<?hl), Cl. poet, .'ind arch. [repr. MK. elde, 
OIC. (WS.) eald (see Oi.D) ; the mod. word may 
liowcver be nt^wly f. I'hd) .r/'.] <)cea.s. used in 
poetry for Old.) (q.v. for e.irlier inslaiice.s'i. 

f/: X440 Promp, Par^'. 137 Elrlc, or olde, for-wrryde (X499 
»;cld, or woriif), vetustus, detritus, iuve/eratus.] X019 

H. Hutton Fol/uw ,///«/.( iK 4J' 42.Stcward. .To.scruo then 
coiimuiiiK as cld .servants use. 1854 Dobi Li. Balder xxv. 
185 Yc f.ld Aiul sager Gods. 

b. quasi-.f/L 

z59a Isee Eld sb". 3 bl. 1796- 1830 (see F.ld sF'. 3 cl. 

+ Eld, 7 .'.' Obs. Forms : i VVSax. eald-ian, 1 
eald-ien, 3 3-5 eld-on, old-e (4 Kent 

yeald-y), 4 5 ocld-on, ooldo, 6 old, Ar. eild. 
Sec also (!)L/)::i-: v. [In southern dialects repr. 

I OK, (WS.) ealdian ty[)C '^nlitojan, not re- 
I jiiescnted in any other language), f. catd. Old ; 
ihe equivalc*nt Mercian from *aldian survived in 
MI'^ as Oi,j»(K V. The midland and northern 
instances of e/d(en, edd{e.n, eild, probably belong 
formally to Ki-o z'.« (type *aldjan\ 

I . intr. To grow old. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 18 ponne pu caldast p: xx6o 
Hatton e.\IdcKl]. rxaoo Ormin 18K30, AH ins itt whilwend- 
like ping patt cldepp annd forrwurrjicpp, t:iao8 T.av. 
2937 pa .'Hdwle b 1*73 holdedc] pc king, rrtioo E. E. 
Psalter ci. 77 <M.) As klcpingc elde sal alle pni. 1340 
Ayenb. 97 Hi ne nmy na^t yealdy, ase dede W yealde 
la^e. x3fo Wvci.iF yosk. xii. i Thou hast ccldiu, and art 
of loong age. r Z440 Pramp. Paru. 137 Eelden, agyn. 
1496 Dives 4 Paup. tW. de W.) i. viii. 39 They be 
paynted lyke yong men . . in token that they . . eldcn not. 
1536 Bfllfndi'.n Cron- Scot. (1821) I. 200 This Valeriane 
. .eildil in inlserabiU servitude. 
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2 . /fwif. To make old. 

i - 1400 A'am. Hose 39a Tyme, .eldith our auncessours And 
cldiJikviige.s aiiJ cinperours. 

t Eld, Obs. Also I eld-an, ( WS. ield-an, 
yld-an), a eld-011. [OK. ildan (in WS. iildaiu 
ytdan) -=■ OHG. aUf.i%.\Q delay (also more literally to 
make or become old) OTcul. ^aldjaUt f, *aUo‘ 
Old.] t rafts, and intr. 'I'o put off to a later time, 
defer, delay. 

t .897 K- LFKEi) Gregory s Past, xxi. 15a Sc larcow 
ittlilcnde sec5 ^>nctiinan. Aiiax O. F.. Ckron, (Laud MS.) 
ann. iiw peah pe ic hii l.*Kng yldc. 1:1x75 Lamb. Horn, ai 
pc wrecc lie sunfulle nc cldc nawiht pet ho no ga to buie pe 
wile he inei. 

t Eld, Obs. exc. dta/. - Afl. 

155. Tkersites in Haxlitt Dodsley I. 414 My son, wh.it 
thing eldeth thee? , 1880 Miss jA(:K.soN.SArt»/5^. IFonLbJIt, 
s.v.j Doctor, .clidna seem to know whad cldcd 'im. Molly’s 
. .bin eldin' a lung wildc. 

Elde, obs. var. of Viblt) v. 
tS'lded, //A a. Obs. [f. Eld 7a* i -ed.] That 
has jpi>wu old, inveterate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Cotl. MS.) 26654 Of tildcd [F. cldid] 
thing, .belter IF. hard] it e.s to change pe state. 

Elder (e ldoj), sb,^ P'orms : a. ellooTn, ollton, 
ellen, 2 4 ellarne, 4 ellerne, elrene, (5 elerno, 
elorne, eUern. elnereno 5, 9 iia/, ellen), 4 7 
eller, 4-6 eldro, 5 eldyr, (6 oUore), 6 7 
eldren, eldern, 5 eller; 0 . 5 helren, hil- 
der (-tre), hyldyx, hyllor, hillar, hillerno 
(-tro), hyl (-tre). [With OE. f/ixrn (of which 
eiirn is app. a reduced form, as /sett of hern) 
cf. MLG. eilern, ehkrne^ alhorn, eihorn (Schilltr 
He Llibbcii), Elem. flhoren. alhoren (Kilinn). 
Possibly an originally adjectival formation ; cf. 
Ger. ahom maple = L. an'rnus adj. (For the 
euphonic change of elr- to ddr~ cf. Alder ‘.) 
'I'he forms with initial h seem to belong to a 
wholly different word, prob. of ON. origin ; cf. 

I. )a. hyldy hyldetriry .Sw. hyll. app. related to the 

synonymous OHG. holuntary holamkr. 

hohkr, mofl.G. holundery holder ; in wliich a con- 
ne.xion of some kind with Hole, Hollow, is 
plausible, as the tree might naturally have been 
named from its tubular steins.] 

1 . A low tree or shrub, Sambmus ttig-ra ^N.O. 
Capri/oliaeew^y called, for distinction, the Com- 
mon or Black- berried Elder; lx:aring umbcMike 
corymbs of while flowers ; the young branches are 
remarkable for their abundance of pith. 

a 700 Fpinal Gloss. 893 Sambm usy elluen. a 800 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 1175 Stimbucusy cllaeni. riooo Sax. Leechd, 

II. 68 Wip fotccc xenim cllcnos leaf. fXX5o in 

Wr.-Wiilckcr 5*, 6 SambucuSy sucw, vllarnc. c xjas Gloss. 
JC. dr JJiblesw. in Wright Cot. i6^ De suheu (hildcr* 
ire, helren) font les souheatts, 1364 Lanui . /’. PL X. i. 
66 luclas he lapede with pc Icwcs sclucr And on an 
Kllcrnc treo [r/. r. cldir; 1377 B. 1. 68 cllcrj hongedt* him 
after. ^1445 in iW. Wr.-Wiilcker 646 tlee samlmca, hyllor- 
tre. c 1440 Promp. Pan.'.. K.ldyr or hyldyr, or hillcrnc tre 
(t». r. hillar; hyltrc, or eleriie ; elder, or hylire, or elorncj. 

Alphfta i6i .ellen. X47X Riri.KY 

Alch, V. xlii, in Ashin. <165.-;) 158 Weiic they, .to have.. of 
an F.lder an Apple swctc? 1543 Kit/hkkb. Jiusb. $ 126 
'i’he stakes of the ..cllorc Im: good. 1598 Siiaks. Merry 
IV. It. iii. 30 My heart of KIder. 1608 Pi.at Card. Eden ( 1653) 
too Every phiiil of an Eldern will grow. 16x5 W. I.aw.sun 
Orch, «f Card. (1648) 3 Some Ihiiike the ..eller IwouUl 
have] a waturish niarrsli. 1748 'i'liuMSON .Spring 44 3 Then 
.seek the l)ank where flowering elders crowd, 1876 Hari.ky 
Mat. Med. 576 'file Elder, indigenous in Europe, was 
known to the (Jrceks. 

2 . Fixtcndftl to other .species of the genus Sam- 
bmus ; in N. America applied chiefly to S. cana^ 
densis. With distinguishing epithets : Dwarf 
Elder, Ground Elder, Dog Elder (N. Kbulus'. 

Danewokt; Wild Elder, used by J.ytc for 
.S’, racemosa. 

1578 I.VTK Dodoens ni. xliv. 379 The nature .ind vertues 
of ihu wildc Eldren are as yet unKiioweii. 
b. fn popular names of other plants hearing a 
superficial resemblance to the elder: Dishop'H 
Elder, Dog Elder, Dwarf Elder, Ground 
Elder, Wild Elder (cf. 2), names for Goutwced 
yEji^opodium Poda^raria ) ; Ground Elder, dn- 
gelka sihestris ; Marsh or Mariah Elder, 
Water Elder, White Elder Gi/kldku Rose 
( Viburnum Opulus). 

3 . Attrib.y as elder-blossom y -bmnchy -bud. -bushy 
-flowery -pithy -.stick, -tree, -vinej^ar. wine, - 7 vootl\ 
elder-leaved adj.; elder-blow, elder - blossom ; 
elder-gun, a ix>p-gim made of a hollow shoot of 
elder ; eldor-motli, Uropteiyx Sanibucatn. Also 
Elder-hkrry, etc. 

x86a BakniiS Rhymes Dorset Dial. I. 76 A vicld, .Where 
•elder. blossoms be a-spread. 1875 Emkrson /.ett. «jf Soc. 
Atmsy Potf. 4 Imag. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 154 The scent 
of an^ ^Ider-blow . . is event enough fi>r him. X579 Si*i; N* 
Cal. Nov. 147 'I’he Muses.. Now bringen Litter 
Eldie br.iunches scare. X844 Km i.KK Holy 4 Prof. St. 

bcginniiiH of the .spring, .sidbids are made 
of *eidern.bijds 18x5 Scott Guy M. i, A hut, or L»rm. 
house.. surrounded by large •clder-bushes. 1646 Hacon 


Syhta I 693 Of this kind are ^Elder-flowers, which there- 
fore are proper for the Stone. 17x8 Quincy Compi. Disp. 
133 Etder-flowers .. Flowers from May to July. 1599 
S1IAK.S. Hon. y, IV. i. aio I'hat's a perilous shot out of 
an *Elder Guiine. a 16x3 Ovkmbumy A U-'ifit (1638) 201 As 
Ix^yes doe Pellets in Elderne Guns. 188a iarden 23 Sept. 
273/1 The *Elder-leaved or black Ash, .the leaves of which 
. . are serrated, c x6oo J. Day fiegg. Bedstall Gr. iv. ii. Thou 
wither’d •Elder-pith. 1534 Mokk 7'/Wri/<r Wks. 425/1 
No more then . . thys greke woordc preshyteros signifyetli an 
*eldur sticke. 13^ 1 ‘kevisa Harth. De P. R. xvii. cxliv. 
1x495' 7«> Tk® *Ellern tree hath verlue Durctica. X566 
Waijue Ir. Alexis' Seer. iii. 1. 11 b, Foure vneesof the w.ilcr 
of Elderne tree. 17x4 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 32 The 
/Vruhian Cuslus.is the Rout of a Shrub very like an Elder 
Tree. 1709 Si xei-E Tafler No. 150 f 6 They had dissented 
. .about the Preference of •Elder to Wine-Vincg.ir. 1735 
Bkkkki.ky Querist § 151 Men of nice palates have been 
imposed on, by *elder wine for French claret. 17^ T. 
Hutch INSUN Hist, Col, Mass. v. (1765)464 .A young stick of 
"^eldur wood. 

I' 4 . Misusicd for Alder i. 

* *535 Diiwes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 914 '^riieldcr, aulnt . 
x6ix Florio e\hu> ne^roy the blacke Elder-lreo. 

E’lder, sb.'^ dial. [cf. MDu. elder of same 
meaning; perh. repr. OTeut. *aliprojn, f. *alan 
to nouiish. (Not etymologically connected with 
Udder. )] The udder of a cow or marc. 

1674 Kay N. C. IVds. 17 The Elder: the Udder. 1679 
Pi.oT StaJPordsh. (i686» 26a Which uas a yard and an inch 
high .It vt d.iys old, and had . .milk in its elder. 1797 J. Down- 
tNo Disord. Horned Cattle 87 The lN:a.^t should he. .milked 
quite clean out of the elder. 1875 Lane. Gloss, s, v. t E. D. .S.) 
Hur [the oiwsj elder’s a bit sure. x88o Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. GI0S.S. s. v. (,E. D. S.) The mar' . . wuz glad to see 
the rowt for ’er elder wuz as ’ard as a stwun. 

Elder ( c‘ldoj),a. and Forms: \ {Mercian. 
Kent.') eldra, {Northumbrian. Mercian) Stldra, 

( WSax.) ieldra, yldra, 2-3 oldcre,oldre, oaldro, 
3 cscldre, eeldre, elldre, eldore, mlder, 3 4 
(heldre\ uldre, ildro, 4 eilder, eldir, 5 either, 
y older, eelder, (.SV. 6 eldar, 8 ellar), 3- older. 
See also Alder, Older, adjs [OE. ^/dra (fern, 
and ncul. ddre) OS. aldira, OFris. alder, elder, 
OlKi. altirOy eltiro (inod.ficr. iilier). ON. eldre, 
ellre (Da. ntldre), Goth. O'Feut. ^a'lpi- 

zon-y regularly f. OE. aid (WS. eaid)y Old. 

The late WS, form stirvivexl in the souili as uldre 
y/L, ildre until the t3ili c. 

A. adj. 'I'he comparative degree of Old a. \ 
formerly equivalent to the mod. Older, but now 
restricted to certain special uses. 

1 . 'I'hat has lived or existed longer ; senior, more 
advanced in age. 

f a. 1' ormerly u.sed (both of persons and things) 
as a predicate \ also as an attribute followed i)y 
than. Now superseded by Oi.i»ER. 

(-1000 Kiddles xli. 42 (Or.) Ic e«>m micle yklra, bonne 
ynihhwyrft pes. c 1x75 Lamb. Ho>n. 23 X F t u: bco ealdre. 

< 1400 Moral Ode (Egortoii MS.) 1 Ic mni elder hu:iinc ic 
wa:s, a winter and ii Tore, a 1440 Wohunge in Colt. Horn. 
277 Swa eldcre wex, swa )»u pourerc w.is. X|Ux Ei.vor 
Image Gtm. 93 If .she shall he as olde, or elder than I am. 
*593 Boson iiind. Christ's Ch. 364 The lawes of forrcii 
countries are farre elder then ours. 1596 Siiak.s. Merch. 
y. IV. i. 251 How much more elder art thou then thy 
lookes? « 1639 W. WiiATF.i.EV ii. x.\xiv. (1640) 
161 Friendship is like wine, ihc; elder the letter. 1673 
Cavf. Prim. Chr. i, vii. 203 A custom probably not much 
elder than his time. 

b. as attribute without than. Not now used of 
things, except with (]uasi personification. Now 
chiefly with sbs. denoting family relationship, or 
as denoting the senior of two indicated persons ; 
otherwise somewhat arch, (.)ften with omission 
of sb. implied in the context. 

ReoJtntl/ .%(y) (Gr.) Wars hcre^sur dead min yldra ma:;^. 
<*888 K. <Ei.i-Kii:D Uoeth. viii, Ic Ac 7;congnc ;^cla;rde .swclee 
snytro .swylcc manc^um oJ»rum ieldran ;;ewiitiiin ofi<>xen is. 

‘ 975 Durh, Gosp. Luke xv, 25 W;rs Aa sunu his addra on 
loud. 1479 K. Gi-oit. (1724) 367 Margiirete . . pe eldore of 
|ie luo, in snoushoti he nome. <4x300 Cursor M. 13861 be 
wilder sister Tie for-sok. 1382 Wychf l.uke xv. '„'5 Fursolne 
his eldcre sonc was in the fceld. rx450 Merlin i. 5 The 
either Mister vndirstode hym wele. c *478 Plumpton Corr. 
38 The said Wil. Rycroft yeldcr, 1717 Lady M. W. Mon. 
TArafK Lett. II. xliv. 22 It is a grc.it part of the work of the 
elder sl.ive.s to take care of these young girls. 1745 Wfsli:y 
It'hs. iiHjj!) VIII. vij These are too young; send elder 
iinyi. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. Icvi, Elder brother’s care 
.And elder brother’s love were there. 2876 Frkk.man Norm. 
Crntj. 11876' IV. xvii. 47 The Calhetfral Church of the 
bishiiprick whose throne is now hidden in the elder minster 
of Saint Friihcswylh. 

t 2 . a. Of an obligation, right, or title; Of 
longer standing, prior, that has superior validity, 
b. Of officials, etc. ; That ranks before others by 
virtue of longer service; senior, Obs. 

{Elder Prethren : see Duothku 4 b.) 

1644 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. iv. § 285 If the posjicssion 
bee not devested out of them by an elder title. 1594 
Wk.st Symbol. 11. Ckameric § 1.39 It cannot be intended 
that, .he would have left the elder Ijond .. unsued for. X74X > 
x8oo Hak.ky, Elder Battaliony that Battalion which was 
first raised, and has the post of honour according to it.s 
standing. Elder Ojfcersy such officers whose Commissions 
hear the eldest Date. 

1 3 . Elder man : -« elder sb., in senses B. 2, 3. 
Sometimes written as one word elderman. Obs. 


4«3P0 Cursor M. 5784 (Cotton MS.) Ca gedir samen pim 
eldtr men. 1387 Tkrvisa HigtUn (Rolls) 1. 41 Pe sena- 
toures and elder men of Koine, e 1400 ApoL Loll, a Jerom, 
& Gregor lake a wey pe name of be bischop, or heldarman. 
xuo tompend. Treat. (1863) 51 Tiie prophet Moses hadde 
chuseii scuenly eldeniien. itcA Motteux Rabelais iv. xxv, 
So they call’d their eldest Elderman. 

A In Card-pLiying. Elder hand', the first 
player. Cf. Kldeht 5. 

1589 Pappe Vi. Hatchet C iiij, The poore Church should 
ntuy at vnct|ual game, for it should loose al by (lie Elder 
hand. 1746 T-Iovi.k Whist (ed. 6) 22 You are elder Hand. 
1873 ('ayknoihii [II. Jones] Piquet 29 The pxu:k is then cut 
by the non-dealer, or elder hand. 

1 6. Of or pertaining to a more advanced period 
of life ; later. Obs. 

1 1 n this .sense elder days are the opposite of the elder days 
of sense 6, just .is an older portrait has a younger face.) 

*593 81IAKS. Rich. It. 11. lii. 43, I tender you iny scrulce 
raw and young ; Which elder d.»yes shall ripen. s6sx — 
Cymb. V. 1. 14 To seconrl illcs with illc.s, each elder worse. 
*737 Whistom Josephus* Ant. xvi. xi. 8 He also was guilty 
of. .a crime in his cider age. 

6. a. 'i'hat existed at a previous time ; ancient, 
earlier, former, b. Of or pertaining to ancient 
times or to an earlier period. 

c 1340 Cursor M. App. t. p, 1636. 23876 We. .in cldorn men 
vrmiMir sc. c 2449 l’ia;ocK Repr. 11. x. co2 In ecldir duies, 
wliaiinc pioccssioun was rnatl. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Induc- 
tion vii. 7 What thiriges were done, in elder times of olde. 
1668 Hai.k Pref. Rolle's AbrUlgm. 8 Many of the Elder 
Vear- Books arc Filled with Law, now not so much in use. 
x8ox Sou iTiKY Thalabij ix. ix, Hu^casthcgi.int race of elder 
times. x8z3 Lamb P'lia Ser. 11. i. (1865) R42 Curiosity pre- 
vailing over elder devotion. 1854 Miss Yonge Cameos I. 

1 III rod. 2 The elder Enghitid has been so fully^ written of. 
1867 Macfakren //<//v«<^«j' ii. 35 M‘Klern writers., may 
produce compositions in the elder style. 

7 . Comb, as elder -born adj.; elder - brother- 
hood, the stale or dignity of an elder brother; 
elder-brotherly, -sisterly a., pertaining or proper 
to an elder brother or sister. 

2870 Bryant // i<*</ 11. XV. 81 *F.lder-borii am I. x8^ in 
Lit It It's Living Aj^e No. 2077. 66 Its *'eIder-brotherlu)od 
Writ on the face of its perfi cied plan. 1843 Bfntmam Not 
Paul ^-jo note. This .. assumed fathcily affe rtion, under 
the name of •elder-brotherly .. wl1.1t wax it? 1870 Miss 
BHiDCiMAN R. Lynne II. viii. 163 ’So 1 told them’, saiil 
Fanny, with a demure, *eUlt r-sisterly air. 

B. sh. An elder person, Ht. and fig. 

+ 1 . A parent [cf. mod.ti. eMern pi ] ; an 
ancestor, forefatlier; hence, in wider sense, a pre 
deeessor, one uho lived in former days. Almost 
exclusively in pi. Obs. 

972 Hlickl. Horn. 195 Ure yldran swuhan and swibc oft us 
from wendan. <z xooo F.lcne 462 iGr. ) p.i mo yidr.i min 
ageaf anclsware. a 1067 Chart. Eadiveard in Cod. Dipt. 
IV. 167 For mines fader and for allru ininra yidrenu sawlan. 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn, 123 Helle .. w'e wereii in bifoleii buih 
ure cldrn gult. cx40 S Lav. 729*^ pel mo iniiie addre r»»75 
eldrel dude scoriie. e 2430 Hali Mrid. 27 Feire children. . 
gladten muchel b‘: cnldrcn. 2497 K. Gi-our. 11^24) 11 Hor<*. 
elderne. .were y iiome in ost.ige Kram the Uitaile of Troie. 
c 2345 d'A'i’r Horn. T09 Undeilout till thaiin was he, Als 
cod child .111 til elilcres be. 2303 LancU.. /^ PL t!. iv. 419 
pat agug of aiiiulek ' and al hu'^ T>gcpupli: Sholdo de.yc del- 
fulliche * for dedes of here t'lr.lri!n. c 2440 Cork Myst. 
XXVII. X4 Thai with orire ellhers eiu'i- has bene. 2513 
Doo<a.A.s j-Eneis vii. iv. 44 And sett himselfe anivde Tiis 
cldcris Iroiic. 2535 Covfwd.m r John ix. 18 They r.illed tin- 
elders of him that had necaued his siglit. 2557 N. J . 
((jcnev.) 2 Tim. i. 3, 1 ilianko God, whomc I sctuc from 
mynr. elders with pure conscience. 

fb. transf. (see q not.) Obs. 

2719 Lonoon & Wisiif'(w<//.f7rtr</. vi. 115 Some fbranchesi 
shout dirctily out of the main Body . . and may he culled 
Eldcr.s, or Mothers, 

2 . (A person’s) superior in age, senior. Almost 
exclusively in //. 

i 2400 OuuiN 13215 He patt iss pin clldi c. c 2340 Cursor 
M, 13099 T o his eldre worship drawe. <7x440 Patlad. on 
Ihtsb. 1. 1-25 'I’hat yongor men oheye iiiilo ihaire eldron. 2554 
IIa.-viilton Catecli-. (1884) 36 Ic half had . . understand- 
ing abouc my ehlaris. 25^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. 7 So well 
1 know my duty to my ciders. 2737 Poi-F Hor. /fist. 11. 
i. H7 If our elders break all rcasoii|s law-s. x8ox Med. 
Jrnl. V. 411, I . . leave my elders to judge of them. 2848 
Mac.aoi.ay /list. Eng. 1. 47 The child, .unduiibtingly lislcii.s 
to. .his elders. 2864 T KNNv.soN Enoch Ard. 375. 
b. A person Advanced in life, 
iw Siiaks. a Hen. IV. 11. iv. 281 The wither’d Elder 
hath his Poll claw’d like a Parrot, a 1643 G. .Sandys(J.) 
F'ruiu their seats the reverend elders rose. 2884 Htust. 
Land. NeV'S 'jo Sent, 26R/12 The three eldeis, his com- 
panions in this terrible adventure, are now brought home. 

2 . A member of a ‘ senate governing body or 
class, consisting of men venerable for oge, or con- 
ventionally supposed to be so. Now chiefly //ist. 

Orig. as transl. of the seniores of the Vulgate, rendering 
the Hell. D’2pl z'qfnJm dit. ‘old men ’). Cf. the equivalent 
Gr. yipovrtK. 

2384 Wycmf Deuf. xix. xa The aldrcn [M.^, C. cldercs J 
2388 eldere men] of that citec shulen scende. X5M Coveb- 
DAi.K Susanna 50 The elders (that is the principaTT heades) 
sayde. ~ I Afacc. xi. 31 'i’he lettre which we dyd wryte 
vnio ourc elder Lasthenus. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 1.^ 230 See 
our best Elders. x6zx B1BI.R Ruth iv. 9 Boa* saide vnto 
the Elders, and vnto all the people. 2725-40 Pore Iliad 
xviii. 586 The reverend elders nodded o er the case. 1815 
ELi>HiN.sTnNF Aoc. Caubul I. aar 'I’o which the <hlef 
and ciders always lend their weight 2870 Gladstomb 
Phut. Homer {iBjS) 116 lliey bear the general appellation 
of gerontesy elders, as well as kings. 



BIiDXB-BailBY. 

4. In ecclesiastical use. A literal Tendering; of 
Gr. the title given to a certain order 

or class of office-bearers in the early Christian 
Church. The Gr. word was adopted in eccle- 
siastical Latin as presbyter^ and its historical 
representative in Eng. is Prikst. In certain Pro- 
testant churches, chiefly those called Presbyterian, 
the Eng. word elder (with presbyter as an occa- 
sional synonym) is used as the designation of a 
class of officers intended to correspond in function 
to the * elders* of the apostolic church. 

In the Presbyterian churches the term includes the 
clergy (for distinction called 'teaching elders'), but in 
ordinary language it is restricted to the lay or ruling 
eltfers^ who are chosen in c.'ich parish or congregation to 
act with the minister in the iiiunagemcnt of church affairs. 

I13BS Wyclik Ai:is XV, 6 And apostlis and cldre men 
camcn to gidere.j 1596 Tinoalk Titusy 5 That thou . . 
shuldest ordeyne ciders IWyclik, preesti^] in every citie. 
*579 I’oMSoN Calvin's Serm. Tim. Seing y* Church 
is compared to a flockc. .the word slicpuhcrde sigiiificth nn 
Elder, not by age, but by office. 1651 Hohhf.s LnnaiA. in. 
xlii. 289 'J’iinothy was an Elder. 1710 D’Ukkkv Pitts 
II. 288 When their Hishops arc pulled down, Our Elders 
shall be sainted. 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. iv. 
(1765) 426 Mu.>it of the churches . . had one or more ruling 
elder. 2794 Burns, Holnn share in hairsty Robin . . Flay'd 
me sic a trick, And me the ellcr’s dot.hter. 1^6 M'X'ui.* 
Acc. Brit. Empire 11854) II. 285 The Kirk Session 
is. .composed of the minister of the p.arish .'\nd of lay.clders. 
New ciders are chosen by the Session. iM Longf. M. 
Etandish 31 The excellent Elder of Plymoutn. 

6 . Comb.^ as elder-like adv. 

1640 Witt's Kecreat. in Southey Comm.^Pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 
314 Now most Elder-likc he can Behave himself. 1795 
SouniiiY JoMi of Arc Jn. S'ja Fathers of the church, .wh.'it! 
clder-likc Would yc thi.s fairer than Susannah eye ? 

B'ldor, ZK nonce-wd. [f. prcc.] 'Jo elder it : to 
])lay the elder (brother or sister). 

1855 Chamb. Jrul. 1 1 1 . 243 She ciders it with such tender 
protection over the little .sLstcr. 
iBlder, dial, form of Hri.dkk, iHthcr. 

1857 E. Waugm Lane. .'ik. 26 in Lane. (E, D. S.) One 

cotild either manage we't at lh‘ for-end o’ their days. ^ 1^4 
Maneh. Critic 21 Feb. ibid.y I'd elder see 'cm wurtcliin «>r 
th' next to nought nor see 'em doin nought. 

Elder-berry, [f. Elder + Hkruy.] The 
fruit of the elder. Also attrib. in eldet berry-ivine. 

Ilencc fi'ldterberrineas {nonce-zvd.)y used n.s 
a mock title, after Itighnessy etc. 

*589 L'o^ppe w. Hatchet (18.14) 27 His F.ldcrboriues .. is 
. . Rk<! nn elderberric. s6a5| Althorp MS. in Siinpkiii- 
snn Washinetous Introd. 62 Surrop of elderberries. 1766 
PhNNANT ilooL (1777) IV. 12 (^0(1.) The ova become.. al- 
most as large as ripe elder berries. 1840-1 S. Warrkn Ten 
Thous, a Year 84/x Cowslip, currant, ginger, or eldcrlxsiTy 
wim*. 

Elderhood (cUlDihud). [f. Elder sb.-^ -h 
-noon.] a. The position or estate of .<in elder, 
.seniority, b. 'I'he estate of the elders or rulers; 
the body of elders. 

x«7 Daniel tV?'. Wares vti. Ixxvi, No elderhood, Rufus 
.ana Henrie staves The imperial Crowne .. t'undcrt.'ikc. 
1860 El .LicoTT Life our Lord vii. 346 The N.a/nrerie wa'.> 

. . a blasphcmor in the face of tlie elderhood of Israel. 

Slderling. rare. [f. J^lder 1 - 1 . 1 . no,] 

1 1 . Contemptuously for Elder sb^ 4. Obs. 
x6o6 Bp. W. Bari.ow Serm. (1607) A 3 h, F.uery . . Ore- 
monie which, in the (.'ockpit of Elderlings, is concluded to 
be Popcric, is not so. 

2. An eUlerly person. 

1863 Mark Le.mon Wait for /Twf/.vix. (1866) 237 The two 
< IdeiTings began to lament their .situaliun. 

Elderly (c ld.i 4 li), a. [f. Elder a. + -ly >.] 

1. Ofpersons or ol things quasi'peraonified; .Some- 
what old, verging towards old age. Also in comb., 
elderly-looking adj. 

x6xx CoTGR., Yieillot, cldcriie, somewhat old. 1660 R. 
Coke Poiucrer SnbJ. 107 l.ct . , twelve elderly men of free 
condition, together with the- Sheriff bu sworne. xyxa Bun- 
GEi.L Sped. Nil. VO P * Elderly Fops, and superannuated 
Coquets. 1773 pKiF..sTr.EY Inst. Kelig, <1872) II, 353 The 
more elderly .. members presided. xft|8 RlACAULAy Hist. 
Eng. I. 341 The elderly iiihabitant.s [of I.ccdsJ could still 
remember the time when the first brick house . . wa.s built. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 529 An elderly man 
at die time of his marri.ige. xSyx Tynoam. Fragnt. Sc. I. 
vi 198 The * Urgent' is nil elderly .ship. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
pan. Der. III. xxxv. 30 You had need hire men to . . chip 
it all over artistically, to give it an elderly- looking surface, 

2. Of or pertaining to one in later life. 

1674 N. Fairfax Hulk (J- Seht. 152 In our own elderly 
doings, .we are set on work .after higher scantlings of wis- 
dom. 2863 (Jeo. Eliot Pomolais^^) I. Introd. 8 The 
Frate carried his doctrine rather too far for elderly e.ars. 
2866 F. Holt (1868) 19 No elderly face can be handsoiiiu, 
looked at in that way. 

3 . quasi 

2865 N.ff Q> Sen 111. VI T I, 82 Fifty years ago a common 
exclamation among the clderlics w.os ' my eye Kilty Fisher ’. 
Hence S’ld«xUnes 8 . [see -nesh.] 

2876 Miss YoNCE Womankind xxxv. 32a I'he trials of 
eidcrliness have either been unfelt or safely weathered. 
x8l^ W. M. Bakisr Poll of Waves in Chicago Advance 
2^ept., A certain reserve and clderlincss of manner. 

Elaorman, see Elder a. 3 . 

Eldern a. Also 3 {Ortn.) elldern, 

eldrin, 7-8 Se. eldren, 8 elderin. [f. Elder a. 
4 -EK. In quot. 1839 prob. a new formation.] 
VoL. III. 
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1 1. Elderly. Obs. exc. Sc. 

e 2M» Ormin 1912 ?tff hu- .hafesst 3et . . tohh hu be 3ung, 
Elldernemanncss late. /bid. 2235. 26x1 Hudson yudiih 
49 (Jam.) The tree bends his eldren braunch That way 
where first the stroke hath made him launch. 2^39 A. 

N icoL Poems 73 (Jam.) The eldem men sat down their lane, 
'J’o wet their throats within. 1768 Ross Htlenore 68 <Jam.) 
Coliii and Tandy. .The ane an elderin man, the nicst a lad. 
2700 A. Wilson To E, Pickeny Ancath some .spreading 
eldren thorn. x8x8 Scon* Rob Roy xxxiv. His Excellency 
is a thought cldern. 

2. Old, belonging to earlier times, arch, 
a 2300 Cursor M. (Gfttt. MS.) i8mi6 Mine eldrin folk of iiien 
ledcllaiie t [Satan] done tisc againcs him, a 2400 (inipHed 
in Elufrnly adv.]. 2839 Parley Introd. Bcaum. 4 Fletch. 
Wks. 1 . 26 Our eldcrn araiiiatist was a decided poet, which 
our modern was not. 

i lence + Eldernly, adv. [see -LY 2.], of old time, 
a 2400 in Eng. Gilds. <1870) 352 pat l>e chalouns 
eUlernlyche h.acide y-set, so halde here a-.sysc. 

Eldem <,e lflojn), <2.- [f. Elder jA.i f -e.v.] 

For apparent examples in r7th c. (probably to be referred 
to the attrik u**^ of cAApw— Klukr .see Elder sb.^ 3. 
Made of elder. 

2841 Akfhman WiltsA. Gloss. (E. P. S ». 2847 in IIalmw. 
187s Parish lin t. .Sussex Dial. s. v.. An eldcrn slake and 
bhickthorn ether Will m.ake a hedge to last for evnr. 

Eldership (eTddjJip). [f. Elder a. and sb.‘^ 

+ -SH1P.] 

1. 1‘he position of being elder or senior ; seniority, 
precedence of birth, primogeniture. 

2549 R. 1 \arson.s Confer. Success, i.vi. 128 Primogcnittira 
or eldership of birth, .was greatly respected by Gud. 1667 
Dhvden Ind. Emperor 1. ii. My claim to her by Eldership 
I prove. 1754 RiriiARDsfiN Crnndison \,s. uj Her sister 
addressed her always by the word Child, with an air of 
eldership. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . 274 {By Roman 
law] all children . . inherited their father's estate in equal 
portions, without distinction of sex or eldership. 

2. nonce-nse. As a mock title of honour (.after 
lordship ) : The personality of an elderly person. 

1748 Richardson C'AxFm/x (1811) IV. 90 So irresistible to 
their elderships to be flattered. 

3. *rhc office or position of elder in a churcli. 

*577 Hakklson England 11. v. (1877^1. io») The uflice of 

eldcrshiji is eritiallie distributed lartwceiie tbes bishop .and 
the minister. * 5 ^ Fuller CA. Hist. ix. vi. § 52 He was de- 
po.sed from his F'Idership. 

4. 'I'he collective body of (ecclesiastical > ciders ; 
a body or court of elders, a presbytery. 

*557 A' I'' <OeiK*v.) t Titn. ly. 74 That gj ft . . wl)ir;h 
wa.s gciicn thee by prophccic with the laying on of the 
handes, by the Eldership. 2634' 46 Row Hist. AV/ ^ (18241 
66 I'hcy that tyrannize not over, but be subject to their 
particul.'ire eldership.s. 17x1 Wodkow' Corr, 1 1843 > I f . 568 Do 
you not lay in one scale the minister against the whole 
eldership in the other? 1828 E. Irving Last Days 151 A.s 
office-bearers in the church we are an unholy and an un- 
worthy eldership. 1883 Edgar Old Ch. J.ijp .Scotl. 189 
All thccourt.s of ihe Church might be called either Presby. 
tcries or Eldcrship.s. 

Eldest (e ldest), a. super 1. Forms : i oldest(a, 
eDldeflt(a, (W.S. ieldest a, ylde8t;a\ yltst, 2 
ylste, 2-3 ealdnste, eldeste, 3 eldost, -08t, -ust, 
(heldoBt, 5 eeldist), 3- oldest, ntn'th. eildest. 
[OK, eldest ay stiperl. of OF. aid (WS. eald) 
Old; cf. OFri.s. 0\\i\.altist 0 (mod.G. 

alt€st{€\y Goth. OTeut. *aldislo~ { on-'. 

.See Elder a.] 

'I'he original form of the superlative of Old; 
now superseded by Oldest exc. in siiceial uses, 
f 1. Of persons or things: Most aged, farthest 
advanced in age. Also nbsol. (quasi-jrA). Obs. in 
general sense : replaced by Oldest. 

It is, however, still not tinii.siinl to spc,ak of* the (two or 
three) eldest members of a family,' *lhe eldest of the com- 
pany,' etc. ; hut this is due either to some slight notion of 
precedence or superior rank conferred by seniority, or to the 
wish to avoid the inipliration that the pcrsoirs arc, abso- 
lutely, old. 

c xooo Ags. Cosp. Matt, xxiii. ii Sc<Ve eower ^dtst [r xt6o 
Hatton G. ylclcst] .sy lieo sc cower e. laoj Lay. 272 t 

Gloigin heliic ]iaulrc cldii-ste [xa^ heldcstel. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5847 Wid the cide.st folk of Israel. 25x3 Ld. Bkrnkb.s 
Frfliss. 1 . liii. [lii.] iQt* The eldest man that lyuyng neuer ' 
saw nor herde of the Ij^kc. 2559 Momwvng F.vonym. 323 A 
sexta or xx unces of the eldest wine. z6o7 is Bacton 
Parents i^Childr.y Ess. (Arb.) 274/1 A man shall see wher^j 
there is a howscfiill of Children, one or two of the eldest 
respected. 26x2 Bihi.b foAn viii. 9 They . . went out . . be- 
ginning at the eldest, etten vnto the hast (so i88t in A’. / 1 ). 

2. The first-born, or the oldest surviving (mein 
her of a family, son, daughter, etc.). Also qua!=i-j//. 

cxooo iEi.FRTC Gctt. xliv. 12 He sohte fram |>am yldrstan 
ob hone ;^inges(an. c 1x75 Cott. Horn. 227 .Sc nsprang of 
Noes 3'lste sune. c s*o$ Lay. 2930 pa a:ide.ste dohtcr haihte 
Gornoille (2R7^ cldcste], c 2»30 l/ali Meid. 41 I leo of allc 
unhe.awes w his ealdcstc dohtcr. 1*97 R. Glocc. (7724) 381 
Normaridye hy.s erytage he jef by-** eldoslc sour Ruln;rd be 
Courtese. <22300 Cursor M. 4119 An was eildesl o jn; 
elleuen. .ruben. 2398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. K. vi. xiv. 

109 I-awe woll th.at the eldest sonc haiic the more parte 
of thcrytage. 2536 Wkiothkslkv rA7wi.(i875) I. 50 The 
Erie of Ruttlandes cldy.stc daughter. 2595 Shaks. fokn t. 

159 Good old sir Roberts wiucs eldest .soiine. 17x5 Dk For 
y^am. Insimcl. 1. iv. {1841) 1. 86 Why not. .with you a« well 
as with your eldest sister. 2^8 J. Powf,ll Dndses (2827) 

II. 36s A testator . . desired that the first annuity . , might 
devolve upon the eldest child. 1828 Cruihk Digest VI. 320 
The eldest son had but an estate for life. 2887 R. Garnkit 
Carlyle la Carlyle was the eldest of nine children. 
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3. Earliest, first produced ; first, most ancient. 
arch. Also quasi-jA 

<.■897 K. tElfred Gregorys Past, xliii. 313 Dast we xe- 
myiuk^iad Acre scyide !•« ure ieldcsta mas}^ us on forworhte 
2M0 Aycnb. 104 He [God] Is he oldestc and .-|N meste 
ykuawe. c 24^ Pfcock Refir. iii. xix. 406 In the eeldist 
tyine. 2593 Hooklr Eccl. Pol. iv. vii, Neither is the ex- 
ample of the eldest Churches a wliit more auailable. z6o« 
SiiAK.s. Ham. in. iii. ^7 My offence, hath the primal! eldest 
curse vpon’t. 2649 Ski.dkn Laws Eng. 1. xxxix. (1739* 59 
Of Imprisumnent there was liitlc use in the eldest times, 
xttx ].)kvdkn W/v. 4 A chit. 458 Atid Self-defence is Nature's 
Eldest Uiw. 2773 Munhomdo Language {xjjp 1 . 1. vii. 87 
M. alter must Ik: the eldest of things. x8qx {iouihkv 'Tha- 
laha XI. xii, Thou the eldest, thou the wisest, Guide me. 
28x9 Smkli.ky Cenci v. iv. 101 Plead with the swift frost 
That it should spare the eldest flower of spring. 

T 4. Mil. Senior in rank or standing. Obs. 

27x2 Lond. Gaz. .No. 5930/1 The eldest Batinllion of Foot- 
Guards. 

6. In Card-playing. Eldest handy the first player ; 
the rmht of playing first. 

25^9 Minsiiku Dialogues Sp. 4- Eng. (1623) 26/2, I did 
lift an ace.. I afower..! a .sixe, whereby 1 am the eldest 
haiul. 2680 CuiTuN Compl. Gamester \xi .Singer Hist, Cards 
(f8i6* 3^2 iriht re be three kings, &c. turned up, the eldest 
h.and win.s it. 2719 D’IJri fy PilU I. pg The 'tuihcr.s eldest 
Hand Gave Hopes to m.ake a Jest on t. 1876 A. Camphicll- 
Walklr Correct Card (1880) (doss, u Eldest handy the 
player on the dealer’s left hand. 

t 0. Law. Eluest part : (see quot.) Ohs. 

1642 Termes de la Ley 137 The eldest jjart. Knitia p.ars 
is that part that ui>oii parinion amongst coparcenefs falls 
unto the eldest .sister or aiincientest coparcener. 

7. Comb., as eldest-born y .-hearted, 

160S Smaks. Lear 1. i. 55 Gonerili Our eldest borne speak 
first. 2840 Caklvi.I:; Hentes i. 7 Man . . the eldest born of a 
cerizun genealogy. 1853 King.slkv Hypatia i. 7 They had 
elected Pambo for their abbot .. eldest-hearted of them. 

tEidfather. Obs. Forms : i ealdffodor, 3 
aldevader, 4 aldfader, eldefader, eld(e-, eelde- 
fadir, 5 eldfader, -fadyro, elfndyr, 6 olfAder, 
oldofather. [OF.. (W.S.) eald/pder, f. ealdy Eld 
a., Old, -l Father ; cf. OS., (.H'Vis. aldfader y Ol IG. 
altfUer, moil.tr. altvatcr patriarch, ancestor. 
'I'lic occuircmrc in northern dialects of the forms 
with eld- (ns if from WS. eald) has not been ac- 
counted foi\ G.f. Eldmotueu. 

Sf.n.se 2 docs not occur in the othei’ Tent, tangs.; the form 
elfndyr lias given rise to a suggestion that it is a distinct 
word, f. OK. (I- other; but thi.s i.s .against the evidence of 
the older forms ] 

1. A grandfather ; a forefather in general. 

Beowulf 373 iGr.) W;rshistaldfa;der E(:g]>eo liaten. cxooo 

Aa.i Hic Gen. xv. 15 ]>u sohlive. forffierst, .to hinum cald- 
fiedenun. exsoj I.ay. 3i<x) 9 He wes Mferwalcs fader'. 
Mildbnr^c aldeii.ader. ciyai Mctr. Horn. \72 Hir aldfader 
c.al I Adam. ('1374 Ciialc kh Boeth. n. iv. 40 per iihinep 
hc! lyknesse of he witie of hir I'adir and of hir cldefadir. 
*375 Babuouh Bruce xiti. 694 F.ftir his glide eld-fadir [hel 
was Callit robcrt. e 1495 Wvntoun Cron. vii. viii, a3<3 Oiirc 
Kyng of Scotland, l);iwy . , Wes cUbfiidyre til oure kyiig 
Willamc. 2460 Cak.kavk Ckron. 24 Saitigh, whcch was 
eld -fader to Abrah.-un. 

2. A fatlicT-in-law. 

c 2100 Triu. Cell. Horn. 165 Nis he gist siker of )»e hnse- 
bondc . nc |w aldefadcr of hi.s o«V-m. tt 1300 Cnrsor M. 5730 
Moyses . . was sett to krpe All his eildladcr scene. <■' 1440 
Promp. Parr. 137 Elfadyr, soccr, 15x0 Wilt of Bahe- 
ber (Somerset ilo.) To be bestowed at tlic mind of myn 
elfader. 1634 W / 7 /in .-icts Durham High Commiss. Crt. 
(1857) 17 notey In the parish (.'hurch of St. Nichuhisas nenre 
my^eld-faihcr, Oinries Slingsbyc. .as possible may be. 
fi'ldin. dial. Alsu clKinn, eldiu-dockon. 
Of unknown etymology : idenlihctl with next by 
.amicson, who alleges that iJic plant w.is u.scd for 
fuel.] The Hutter-bur {Petasites vulgaris) ; by 
Jamieson erroneously said to be Pumex aquaiieus. 

156a 'I’l.’RNKK Herbal ir. 83 a, Petasiie.s. .is called in Nor- 
thumbielniid an Kldin, in ( ambriiigcshire a HiiUerbur. x8o8 
Jamifson Eldin-dockcuy Roxb.— l^olh. 

Elding (c'ld iij ) ‘ . i d) 5 . c*xc. dial. A Iso eliding, 
oyldynge, eldin, eldon o, eldingo. [a. ON. 
eldlngy f. eldr lire, ('f 1 >a. tiding} h’liel. 

<1x300 Cursor . 1 /. 3164 Vsaao j)e elding broght. CX440 
Prtwip. Parv. 1 36 Kyldyng>:, or fowayle, focaie. 
Kirton-in-LindseyCh. Ate. in Proc. .S'oe. /D1//7. .Ser. II. ll, 
{87 item for Eldciie xiid. iSiBlbid. in Pe.a«;ock N.-W. Line. 
Gb's.v. (E. 1 ). S.) 'J'o blind Sutton wife for elding. 1705 /#f7». 
ibid., Kldiii-.and slot k.s and blocks io.r, 1790 A. WJI.soN 
Elegy on Unfort. Tailor, He’d sit, And ilka wee the eldin 
bit, .And gall fu’ iriudy. x8i6 .Scon Anrbj. xi, ' Wudna ye 
ii<; ghd to buy a dram wi'i, to be eilditic and claise?' 2857 
K. Wai»;h Lane. Life 140 Up blu/cU the inHammable clld- 
iijg vvidi a crackling .sound. 

E'lding.^ •^V*- Obs. rare. [f. Eld w. + -iNO 2 ] 
Ghl ago. 

a 1600 Maitland Poems 193 (Jam.) F.lding is end of erthlie 
glic. 

t E'ldmother. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i 
(WS.) eoldniddor, 3-6 eldmodor, 5-9 elmother, 
6 ■ oldinother. [CJE. (WS.) ealdnUdory f. eal4% 
Eld a.y (Old -p Mother. Cf. OFris. aldmidcr, aide- 
mdder'y and see Kldpather.] 

1. A grandmother. 

c 2000 ifCi.FRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 173 Auta, ealde 
modor. 0x300 Cursor M. xiSg Abel .. had hU eldmoder 
maiden-hede. c 2403 Voc, in Wr.-Wtilcker 67a Hec ania, 
eldmoder. 

2. a. A mother-in-law. b. A stepmother. 

10 
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c 1440 Pmw/. Part/. 137 Eld modjrf fA” elmoder], sac^ 
rtts. 1513 Dout;i,AS /AVrm 11. ix. iviii ) it.i Eldirioder to 
aiie hundirih ihair saw 1 H«cu1>a. is*9 ^ */// af R. PayMif 
iSoMierset Ma) i'o Margaret Sheile tnyne Klinother, a 
uielche nccte. 1571 tPi/ls.'jr JHt». N.C. <i»35' I. 35a, 1 gyuc 
vuta iny eldiiiotlicr his wylTc my wytTes froke. 1^4 Kav 
N. C. Mortis. r6 An Elinothcr. Cumb. A Step Mother. 
xfbAjVkitby Gloss., fihnothfr, .step-motlier. 

tjESldnesa. Obs. [repr. OE. cWS.) ealdnyss, 
f. ealdy I'iLiJ, OhJj a. + -NKSfj ; see ()li)NK:js.J 
a. Oklness, ultl age. b. A former slate of 
things, antiquity. 

ciooo .Eli-kic Horn, I, iij4 tHonw.) We uwur|K)n Sa dcri* 
j|;cndlican ealdiiysse. 1387 Trkvisa Hidden tRollsi I. 7 
Storic is. .messager of cldnes?)e. 1388 Wyclik Isa. xxiii. 18 
TTici be . . clothid to eldiiesse. — Jizek. xvi. 55 Thi ‘aster 
8<xlom and her do'^tri.s siiulcn tiirne a^eii to lier cldnessc. 
t S'ldnyn^^. Obs. rare, [possibly repr. OK. 
llnungy f. %hnan to envy, be jealous : see Kyn- 
iiiLL.J V Jealou.sy, suspicion. 

1300 xo DiiNMiAR Twit MnryU U\wi. \ iiv/w no Thrit 
carll inangit, That full of cldiij'iig is, ut anger, et .ill euill 
thewis. /bid. raO, i dar iiMught keik to the kiiaip that the 
cop lillis For eldnyng of that aid sclircw that cucr on enill 
thyiikis. 

11 ZSl Dorado •(e:Mo 4 a d( 7 k [S]\ id the, dorado 
gilded, pn. pple. of dorar to gild.] Tlie name of 
a fictitious country (according to others a city) 
abounding in gold, believed by the^ Spaniards and 
by Sir \V. Raleigh to exist upon the Amazon 
within the jurisdiction of the governor of (luiana. 

1396 Kaieigh •/; 7 /<ri Uisaivcricof t luiaiia, with a relation 
of ihefJreat and (Joldcn (Miit: ot Mauon • which lh«s Spaiuards 
call K 1 Dorado'. i6aa 6m II KYI.I.N (.'i)SMi}j;r. i\’. i.\'j 

Letting pas*. dufSi; dream-; of an El Doia<lo, let us dcM inid. 
etc. 1667 Mii-TdN /,. XI. in I’lispoil'd Guiana, whose 
great Citic tieryun’s Sous Gall Kl IWado. 

1817 F. CooPKM Prairk I. i. 15 A h;tnd of ciiiigi'unls seek- 
ing for the F.hKirailo of their desires, r i860 Wkaxaii, 
tr. A*, lloudin i. 2 How ofien, in iny infantile dreams, did 
a l)etievoleiil htiry open belure me the door of a my^ieriuus 
Kl Dorado. 

SldreSS (e ldre.sj. [f. El.DEii j/a** + -K.sa ] A 
female elder, a woman ordained to rule or teach 
in a church. 

i6ao Ihv Hali. Ef'hc, ni. iv,^ 237, T suppose tio inau will 
think S. Paul rutriut to oidain Lldresses in the Chnii;h. 
*753 Whitkfu-.i.u l.ot. to X in cuiiorf 1771 IV. 5;_s5 
Over the htfjd of the general Ehlrc.-is, was plar.cd her own 
piclure. x88o Howki t.s Undiu, Country xh. 172 I'he otficc 
&i.ster» cunraiUcd with the ehlruM.. 

t D’ldring.^ obs. [f. ICi.rusR a. 4 -ixoib] 
In //., Eldei.s, parents, aiicestois. 

cxyjn K. . 4 //a. 4':j 48 Her eidrynges beth elde. <131$ 
SiiOREilAM 97 ^yf tlv.-u rcw'.'irde.sl iliyne eidrynges naiijt 
A-lyve ami ckc a-dcll»e. 1340 Ayenh. 118 pc . . yi'fpes pel 
he bro^tcinid him uor to ycuc. .to hi.sclrlringcs. 

+ Sldring.* obs. rare. Also 4 olringo, 7 
elldring, 8 eldrioue. [app. OllG. erlinr, 
‘cscauru.s’, jtrob. cognate and synonyiuous with 
inod.Ocr. elritii'. minnow, which Kluge connects 
with eller ^ 011 ( 1 . vriia), Alukk, a.s if ‘ lish 
that lives under the .shade of alders’.] 

A fish; ]x:rh. projx'ily the minnow (Arw/,fr’«f 
phoxinits 'f though this docs not suit quot, 161.S. 

<:x3aS .'iltdr. Horn, v'/i Wit poucr men fur*;', the king 
Riht ws the ipwk (ars wit the ciringe. 1618 in Nmvorth 
Househ UK’S. 83, 3 vlldrings v*. 1753 Chamhj.ks Cycl. 

Eldrifnr .u name by which some call the. .iiiinnuw. 

Eldritch ■ e ldrilj, c lrilj ), a. Sc. Eorms : 6 
6lrich<,e, elritch(o, -risch o, -ri.sh, clraigo, 
-rage, olriche, S 9 eldrioh, (9 oltrich), S- oL 
dzitch. See also Em’Iiui.sii. [Of obscure origin ; 
connexion with Ki.k, conjectured by Jamieson, 
would be suLlablc for the sense, and is supported 
by the form Ku’Hkish, app. the same word.] 

Weird, ghostlv, unnatural, fiighlful, hideous. 

. 1508 Dunkak GWd. Taryy 125 Thare w.as Pluto lliv clrich j 
incubus. Z513 Dou(ii..\s .liut'is vii. |(j 8 Vg^iim to heir was 
hir wyld elridie screik. 1335 .Si kwah r Cron, ^cot, 1 1 . 636 
Phuir clciihiiig quliiik wes ofclritclic hew. 1536 Rellkn- 
iJKM Cron. Slot. I. 217 Mony haly .and rclligious nu-ri. .fled 
in desenis and elraigc placis. 1585 Jas. I. Kss, /’iV,v//*i Arb.) 

68 Tlie king of F.iry . . Willi many clragc Incubus ryd.'Uit. 
1398 J. Mkj.vill Diary 25 P'cb. 32a The .amazfiill, ugly 
alriclie darkness. 1789 IIurns Oh CaM. Grosn, Ye’il find 
him snug in Some eldritch part 1834 Pimnci.e Afr. Sk, ii. 
144 I.ond bursts of wild and eldrich latij^hter. 1850 IIaw'- 
THOKNR Scarlet Let. vii.(i8;i>) 122 Pearl, .gave .an eldritch 
•icrcam. i860 Lu. LvnoN Lncilr i. iii. § 1. 87 Truth is 
ap{>aUing und ellrich, os .seen Ry this world's artificial 
lamplights. 1866 Il')wi.i,i.s Cenet. IJ/c iii. 40 Joy that had 
something eldritch .and uiieurthly in it. 

tElaship. Obs. rare- [f. EU) ri. + -SHIP.] 
Old age. 

x6(|7 H. Mohr .S'flaifd/ .S ow/ i. H. xxxi, Like winter-morn 
hedi^il with snow, .so did his goodly Kldship shine. 

t filOf Obs. Forms : i O0I0, 1--4 ele, 3 eli, 
oly, ooli. [OE. trie OIIG. oli fmod.G. ^/);- 
WGer. oli, ad. late L. oli^um (L. oleum). After- 
wards replaced by the Fr. form of the .same won!, 
now represented by Oih, qwv. for the forms oli, 
eoite\ On.. 

f05o Lind is/. Cosp. M.atl. xxv. 4 lIogof.r!ite uutetlice 
onfengon uric in fetcUum hlora mift leht-faiiun. ciooo 
Sax. l.rechd. II. 230 tVip wuinbe cope, scofi ni<laii on cle. 
c iMO OkMiM 132^2 Forr pait 1^33. .Onnfon Piirrh haUjIiedd 


ele att Crist Hiss Hall)he Castess frofre. « I8a5 Ancr, R. 
438 Me schal heldcn eoli and win beode ine wunden. 
tBle, z».f Obs. [f. prcc. .sb.] trans. To onoiut. 
€ 1305 Lay. 3194* He wes icrutied and icleil fr 1073 ihcled]. 
r 1315 Shorbmam 41 He schel elye hym wyth cle. Ibtd. 
43 This children elcth me nau^t. 

ileiice ‘^'liiigvbl. sb. Last eling\ extreme mic- 
tion. 

c 1315 SiioKEiiAM 42 For the .sygne of tliys sacrement the 
«ly>»rfy* bouic. ri450 Myhc 533 And the lastc clyngc 
wyth-uwte faylc. 

t SlOy Obs. [f. OF. ele, eeU (rnod.F. aile) 
wing.] To cai^e (certain birds). 

c 1500 Forsert'c Lord in BaSees Bk. u668> 375 To tyre or 
to clc a p.artoiich ur a qunyle y-whyngged: rere uppe 
whynge and iegge, as of an henne; cuwdie them alxiutc 
the carcos ; no sawse .save salte, or mustard and sugar. 
£jle, obs. form of Aisle, Awl, Eel. 

Slcatio (eliia;*tik), a. and sb. [f. J.. Elediic-ns, 
from Elea, name of an ancient Greek city in S.W. 
Italy: cf. -at 10.] 

A. eulj. JTrtaiiiiiig to Elea or its inhiibitants ; 
spec, listed of the philosophy of Xenojihnnes, Far 
nienides, and Zeno, who lived or weic born there. 
B. sb. An Kleatic philosopher. 

1693 Ld. PkRsroN Boetk. i. 5 I’roiight up in Kle.-uiiilie & 
Acauciniquc Studies. 1837 WiihwtLL Hist. Induct. .Sc. 
{1857) I. 342 Pairneiiides must be regarded as an lilcntic 
rdmlogucj. 1849 Gkotk Greece (1862) VI. Ixvii. 44 The 
<lialectical movement cm.inated . . from the Eleatic school. 
1870 Howen Loj^ic ix. 312 The famous argument, called the 
Ai;hillcs, proptised by Zeno the I'^leatic. 

Hence Eloa'ticism, the doctrine or system of 
the Elcatir..-*. 

1867 J; II- .SiikuiNt; ir. Sc/nveyier's Hist. Philos, (eel. 81 
15 Elcaticism is consequently monism, so far as it cndc-TVoin-s 
to reduce the iiiaiiifuld of existence to a .single ultimate 
principle. 

Elebore, -bory, -bre, -bur, obs. forms of 
1 i KbLEHOUE. 

DlOCimipaxia (e lfka mprJ^'-n). Forms : 6 oly-, 
(alecaiupane, alocompano, holi-, hilicampana'^^, 
6 7 olicanipano, 7 elecanipana, olecompann, 
elooampany, oliouxnpany, keliciimpano, el- 
campano, 8 elecampain, (9 clioampenc, nly- 
oompaino, alicompayne, allicampane), 6 - eln- 
campano. Also 7 ontilauanipauo. [coriuj>tly 
.ad. incd.I/. cmtla campdna. 'Fhe sb. emtia is ;i 
late form of the cl-assical htnla. The pseuilo- 
Aptilcius (4th c.) and biter writers ifkntily the 
plant with the described by 1*1 iny ; hence 
I.inna'U.s adopted hclenium as the sjiecilic name. 
In OK. inula was (corruptly ) adopted as colom. 
(:-carlicr *ilufia). 'Fhe ndj. campana may mean 
•Carnnani.'iir, or it may have the i.ite sense ‘of the 
field.s*; tiic latter interpretation was current in 
14th c., as (Hanvil distinguishes two sjiecie.s, 
hatiulana and campana^ 

1 . A perennial composite plant, Horse -heal 
{/nu/a Ilelenittm), with veiy large yellow radiate 
llowers and bitter aromatic IfMves and root; for- 
merly used JUS a tonic and stimulant. 

I1398 Tkkvisa Barth. He P. R. .vvii. Iviii. 636 

Knul.’i is an beibe and is oft callyd ICnuki ram)).'in.'i. ? 1540 
J'reas. oj Poore .Men 6« Klmi.t campan.'i.J 1533 Fi.vor 
Cftst. llelth (1540 y* Drinkc llicrof . . with the water of 
wilde ciircttcs, or nlycumpanc. 1563 Hi'M.evn Hk. Simples 
15 - Rrittcii iv \\v\\.i, Ennla campana, which we r omnnin 
ulain people call Akaeonipatie. 1563 Titknfh Hcrhnl \\. 2j 
Innula is culled, .in Knglislie I'^lecainpanc or Alcu ainp.inc. 
*599 i-i/^ P.I^Iorexw Wordsworth Arc/. II. 

47 The funieurhiUcamp.anaisvei'y pleusiiig. i6ox Hoi.(.\ni> 
Pliny 11 , 91 Fllvcaiupanc .. spram^ first las men sayi from 
the leures of Ladie Helena. i6x6.St'MKi.. ftr MAKKii.(>;/;//r. 
Farm 198 The Wine wherein the root of Elicaiiipunc hath 
steept. . Is singular good agaimsl the colicke. 1657 Romskv 
Org, .Saint is v. (1659) 29 Afterwards cut of the .s.'ud Cordial 
marie of Kiiulac:impaiic, clc. 1718 (Jcincv Com/d. Disp. 
141 h'lecampain grow's in many riaccs of Englaml. 1794 
W. F.^ lA Rousseau's Hof. xxvi. 393 The true Kiecam. 
pane is distinguished by its large, .wrinkled leaves, downy 
underneath. 1876 IIaru-;v Mat. Med. 532 Klcc.tnipaue h.is 
l^een picscrilH:tl since, the lime of lIipprH;rate!i. 

2 . A species of sweetmeat flavoured with a pre- 
paration from the rout of this plant. 

x8o6 7 J. Bi oucsi-oiin Miseries Hum. L/e (i8»6) Po.st. 
Groans xxix. Some lung forgotten bonbon of your boyliuud 
(trc.'icle, elecaiiipatie, .stick liquorice*. 1855 1 'lf.\f:Ki-;KAY 
Neivcomes I. 344, 1 don’t know' how he spent it exerjit in 
h.trd-bftke and alycompaine. 1873 F. I. .Scuoamork Day 
Dreams 128, I have admired Napoleon in miurble, 1 lave 
eatcu him in etecaiiipanc. 
h. aftrib. 

x6io Makkha.m Masterp, 11. Hi. 298 Powders of brimstone 
and clecampany roots. 1753 Chamuekk Cycl. 1 1 . s. v. IVine, 
Klecunipane Wine, xnnum enulafum, is .in infusion of the 
root of that plant, with .sugar and currams, in white port. 
1838 ' 1 ‘. 'J' iioM.soN Org. Bodies 498 Its [Helenin] luste 

and smell are similar to those of elecampane root. 

Eleccion, -ioun, -youn, obs. ff. Election. 
t Elext, sb.^ Obs. [? f, the vb. ; or ? ad. L. 
elect-us, f. eligPre ; see next.] -- P^lkotion, 

1^ TatvisA Barth De P. R. 11, xix. (1495) 44 By electes 
and choys [L etectioneX of his owne free aduysement he. . 
wolde be rebell agayiist god, C143S Wyntovn Cron. ix. 
xxvii. 141 Sclitre llenry ., Wald (as Klect had beene un- 
done Sua bat his Son mycht be Promovil to |>at Digiiite. 


^ Sleot (ilc'kt), a. and sb^ Also 4-5 elekte, 
eleokte, 5-6 oleote. (ad. L. elect-us, pa. pple. ui 
eligPre to pick out, choose.] 

A. adj\ 

1 . ricked out, chosen ; also, chosen for excellence 
or by preference; select, choice. Also absol. a 
person or persons chosen. 

? a X400 Chester PI. 1 . (1823) 913 Man. .which is his owme 
elcckte. 1477 Norton Ord. Akk. in Ashm. (165a) liitrod. 3 
A Hooke ot secrets given by God ; To men Elect, a Bcatcn- 
Trod. 1480 Caxton Chrvn. Rug. 1. (1520) 8/x Saul, .was a 
good iium and elect of God. W. Warok tr. Alessio's 

Secrets 1. 11. 48 b Take Iris electe, what quantilie you 
will. X338 Syakkry England ti. i. {} 19 To be presttys. .such 
only schold be adniyliyd us Imue electe wyttys. 1609 Hot.- 
LAND Livy XXIV. xl. 537 Hee.. shipped a thousand elect and 
choi.'u: sotildiours. .in gallics. x6x3Siiak.s. Hen. Pill, 11. iv. 
60 You huue hcerc Lady.. the elect o* ih' [..and, who arc 
a'i'ieinbled To picadi: yoiu Cause. X667 Mii.ton /’. L. xii. 214 
The Race elect, .advance 'I'hrough the wilde Desert. 1863 
Fr. Kkmulk Resid. Georgia 10 'I'his country, .the land elect 
of liberty. 1B70 I^owfli. Among my Bks. Scr. n. (18731310 
He saw. .that smtill pruce.ssion of the elder poets to which 
only elect ccnturic.s can add another laurelled head. 1876 
Ci. Hkadkohd in Al. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 4 ' 1 ‘ho. executive, 
tlic elect of the whole state, lias. .no. .medium of communi- 
cation with his con.stituents. 

2 . spec, in 'fheol. C hosen by God, esp. for salva* 
tion or eternal life. 0 ]jpo!?ed to reprobate. Often 
ah.wL with j>lural sense, The elect. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 h, Hi.s ownc electe 
.'iiul chiist-n chyidren. 1535 Joyk .A/ol. 'i indale 41 The 
electe shal be there with ihcir bodyes. 1583 N. (Khoni.i 
Koiii. viii. 33 W ho shal accuse ngaiirU the elect of God ? 1593 
Hooki-k lici l. Pol. 1. iv, The elect Angels are without pos.Hi- 
hiliiie. of falling. 1630 Puvnnk AntLA rutin. 122 1 1 makes, the 
Kh:t:t:iiid Reprohale, all alike. 1667 Mil ion P. L. iii. 136 In 
the hlcsstid .Spirits elect .Sense of new joy ineffable diffus’d. 
17x9 D'L'iii-KV J'i/ls 18721 V. 105, I meuii the Sect of those 
Fleet, That lo.itli to live by Merit. <11763 Bvhom Pre- 
destination, etc. iR. I, While othei.s .. An; iiieicj’s vesschs, 
I'recioiis and elect. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 3{.>,/2 All the 
vlecL are cftcctiially4;;illt:ii ni s<inie point of time in life. 

b. aliiisivc/v- (k'f. Alatl. xxiv. 24.) 

188s J. J. •Mani.mv Bril. Almcinac Comp. 29 The street 
was a iiiiiu* :1c in hah and plaster, winch might almost de- 
eeive the very clcti. 

8. t‘ho.seM to an offict? or dignity. Now u.snally, 
Chosen, elfctt'd, bm not installed in offioe (in this 
sense almost always folli)\vinj^ the sb.). Simi- 
larly, in mod. use, bride, bridegroom elect, said of 
betrothed persons. 

1643 PkVNNK Open. Gt. .Seal zi And that the Warden 
of Yarmouth .so elect and swutne, sii.nll, etc. 1736 Av- 
Lii-Ki: Parerg. 128 The Hisliup elect takes the Oaths of 
.Supieni.'icy. 1743 Middi.kion Cicero 1 . v. 393 .Si-xtius wasi 
one of the 'J’rihuncs decT. 1751 C?uami'.krs\ yit. 1 . s. v., A 
lord mayor i.s ohict, hefore his prcdecisfim-'.s nuiyorulty i.s 
expired. 1761 Hirwr; Hist. Rug. I. xi. 2-21 't he eleci bishop 
of (Jarnhray w.as taken prisoner. 1829 Mamryai 
titay xvi, My c.aptain elect. 

B. 1 1 . One ‘ chosen ' by God, csp. one chosen 
for eternal salvation ; one of ‘ ilic elect’ icf. A. 2). 

1533 Mokk Con/ut. Tindale Wk.s. ^25. 2 Yet arc there also 
in ihys clmrchc of e.lcctcs, ni.'itiye that neucr came, lo the 
fayth. X546 Balk F.ng. I 'litaries it. (1550) 42 h, A fore- 
w.'irnynge to hys electes. 1584 R. .Scot Lh’seov. Hifchc*. 

VI t. ix. 113 .S.iijlc. .was an elect. 1646 U. T.aw ki-.n^ r Comm. 
Augcls sci It is probable that every elect hath his proper 
and pcculmr Angell. 

t 2 . One that h-as been chosen for .an office or 
function ; tifu-n spec. -■ bishop elect (sec A. 3). Obs. 
c 14x5 Wyntoun Cron. rx. xxvii. i.'! Comfermyt he wes 
Klei t of I.egis D.-it Hi.schopriko in }»e linpirc i.s. 1490- x 
J.d. Trru.s. .■itc. I. 197 Item for a coinpositioun maid 

with Mastci jolme (jiilhrc, elect of Ro.sn, for the anna of 
the temporalile. 1570 6 I.AMHrtKrtK Pcranih. Kent ( i(i36» 140 
Afterw'ard he [the fope] refiiselh l»oth the deists, and pre- 
ferrelh Slcph.in Langiou. 1709 SVKVrv. Ann. Re/. 1 . vi. 98 
Farkcr and the (»lher four Jdccts. .did ofier lo give unto her 
ycarly a ihou.sund marks. 

+ 3 . I'^LECTii. Obs. 

1783 Watson Philip III (1793) I. 11. 139 Having chosen 
an elect or leader. 

4 . In the Koyal C'ollege of Physicians ; One of 
the ei^ht officers (abolished in i860) who Lad 
formerly the function of j^ranting licences, and the 
rifjht of electing the Jhesidcnl ol the College from 
their own number. 

1533 Act 14-15 Hc*t. VIII, c. 5 § 3 That the sixe persons 
bctoi'Gsaid . . ohiising to them tw'o moc . . be called and 
clc.Tpcd Elcct.s. 1697 V’iew Penal Laws 8 Apothecaries 
faulty W'arc.s, to he destroyed by the President and Fleets 
of the C'olledge of Physicians in London. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVI 11 . ij3/a 'Hie constituted officers then of this 
corporation are tiie eight elects. 

Elect (/'Ic kt), V, Also 6 electo. Sc. eleok. 
J^a. t. .ind pple. elected, 6 elect (o. [f. elect- ppl. 
.stem of cligihr (s-ce prec.).] 

1 1 . frans. To pick out, choose (usually, for a 
particular pnrpotte or function). Also absol. Obs. 
in general sense. 

S513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge (i848> 164 A noble gentil- 
man . . Elected a spouse.^ at his owne deuice. 1337 Paynkl 
Barcklay's Jugurth. 28 b, He had elect and assembled 
such compani as him thought competent for an army. 
S57f Diugks PaHtom. 1. xxxiv. L, Hautng elected a loftie 
seate. 159s Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 4. 1603 — Mom, for 
M. I. i. 19 We haue with speciall soule Elected him our 
absence to supply. 1607 Rowlands Diog. Lantk. 98 A 
heedefull care wee ought to hauc, When we doc frends 
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elect. x68i Chrtnam An^Ut^s ym/t-m. ii. §i (1689) 7 
t^lcct your Hair not from lean, poor, or Uweased jades. 
iSos Palky Nat. ThtoL xxv. (1819) 399 The magnetic 
needle elects its position. 

2 . To make deliberate choice of (a course of 
action^ an opinion, etc.) in preference to an alter- 
native. In legal use often absoL 

Hawks Past. Pleas, viii. i, Comyn wytle doothe full 
well clecte What it shoulde take, and what it shall abject e. 
1677 Hack Prun. Oriff. Man. i. ii. 59 It can suspend its 
own acting, either of electing or rejecting. 1818 Ckuisk 
Digest VI. 26 He must therefore elect. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 334/1 They arc seldom c.'Uled to adjudic;ae upon it, 
except where the party has .nlready elected. 1847 Kmrr- 
SON Repr. Men iii. StveUenhorg Wks. t.Bolin; I. 334 He 
elected goodness as llie clue to which the soul must cling in 
all this labyrinth of nature. 1874 Caui'ENTER il/e'«/. Phys. 
I. i. §S5 The Motives which we deterininately elect as our 
guiding principles of action. 

b. with infinitive as obj. (Now common, but 
formerly chiefly in legal use). 

a s8a6 K ACON Maj(. Com. Law ix. 38 If there bco an over- 
plus of goods. . then ought he. .to determine what goods hoc 
doth elect to have in value. x66s Hovi.k Style 0/ .Script’ 
182, I would not have Christians, .elect to read God’s word, 
rather in any hook than his own. 1788 J. Powia 1. Det'ises 
(1827) II. 65 'J'hc daughter .. w.xs a lunatic, and therefore 
incompetent to elect to take the estate as l.'itid or money. 
18x7 W. SiiLWYN Law Nisi Prias II. 905 The assured ni.ay 
elect to abandon to the underwriter all right to such part 
of the properly as may be .saved. x868 tliiU's Realmah 
xvi. (1876) 447 She was secretly delighted that the jc.stcr 
had elected to live with her. 

3 . To choose (a person) by vote for appoint- 
ment to an office or position of any kind. IJ.seti 
in three dilTerent constructions : 'Jb elect (a person) 
to (an office, etc.) ; to elect (an officer, etc.) ; and 
with coin[)len)ent, as ‘ they elected him their 
chief*. Also absol. 

1494 Fahyan VI. ccii. 212 (^erhres . . was elcctc pope of 
Koine. 1513 liiiAnsiiAW St. IVerburge 7^ Sexhurge was 
elecie To be uMiesse. 1588 Siiaks. 7 'it. A. 1. i. vvfi If you 
will elect by my adiiise, Crowne him, and say : I.oMg line 
our EmpeTour. 1743 Tim»ai. tr. Kapins Hist. Jing. II. 
XVII. 94 They resolved to elect .an Inter-Rex. 1785 I’iikns 
/ wjrt Herds iv. Ye wha were . . by the brutes theniscivts 
eleckit, '1*0 be tlieir guide. 1777 Watson Philip 11 (18391 
i :;g They elected for their king Don Ferdinand dc Valor. 
1867 Buckle Civilis, (iSrp 111 . i. 3/ Few of the .Scotch 
towns ventured to elect I heir chief inagislrale from among 
their own people. 

4 . 7 'heol. Of God ; To cliooae (certain of Mis 
creatures) in preference to others, as the recipients 
of temporal or spiritual blesj^ings ; esf. to cTioose 
ns the objects of eternal .^salvation. Also ahot. 

a 16x7 Haynk On ICph, (1658) 42 Antecedency of faith be- 
fore the act of tdecting. i6a6 W. Sci ater KaPos. v. 1 hess. 
(iGv'O 68 To induce the I.A)nl to elect or predestinate. 1837 
Penny Cyd. IX. 333 t Pailicular persotis, without any re- 
gard whatever to ilicir merits or deiiieiils, are elected, or 
rejected for erver. 

Slectable (/'Icktab’D, a. [f. prcc. + -AHi^K,] 
Able to be elected, qualified for election. 

1879 f\cho (1 Mar. 2/4 'I’hc electorate h.Ts liecn widened, 
but the electable class, has been narrowed. 

t Xile’ctancy. Obs. rare. [f. as next; see 
-ANOY.] 'I’he power of choosing. 

1768 r i;r.KF.R I'l'oild, V. t'.hxtantX 

tSlO'Ctanti Obs, rare. [ad. L. rlectanf-cm, 
pr. pple. of ckc/dre, ficq. of etigere to choose : 
cf. Kf.ECT <2., and - ant.] One who has power of 
choosing. 

1768 Tucker /./. -V.r/. (1852) I. 552 M.m is .t free agent, 
ana a free VMlcnt..but you cannot go on further to entitle 
him a free clcc.tant too. 1847 in Ckaic. 
fjlectar, var. form ol IClectrh, Obs. 

Electary, variant of Electuauy. 
iSlected (nckted), ///. a. [f. Elect v. + 'ED.] 

1 . Chosen ; chosen for office, etc. ; see the vb. 
*559 Poriu CoHsrr.r. lihhnps in Liture. .Sen'. Q. P.Pn 
I >8.17' /03 The elected fJishop sh.'ill be pre,4cntcd. .unto the 
Archbishop of that Province. x6iz Shaks. Cymb. iii. iv. 12 
Why hast thou gone so farre 'J'o be vii-bcntV when tlum 
h.ist 'tane tby stand, 'I'h' elected Deere htifore thee? 1673 
Pknn Chr. iJufUter vi. 538 Some Parents . . do frequently 
bestow their Favours upon an Elected Darling. x8sz Lonck. 
Gold. Leg.^ Farm in Odenw.^ Thou art my elected bride, 
t b. absol. with plural sense. Obs. rare, 
tKjS tr. iirasm. Paraph.^ Acts^ 23 a Icsus. .the dcfcndoiir 
of hi.s owne elected, Ckanmkh Defence Pref. *2 a To. . 
gcuc pardon . .to al his elected. 

2 . Chosen by vote us distinguished from other 
modes of selection. 

Mod. The elected mcnihers of the council command more 
confidence than the nuriiinatcd members. 

Electe6 (flektf ). [f. as prec. -h -kb.] One 
chosen or elected. 

*593 Gcnd. Christ's Ck. 337 Tliey could witnesse 

the bchHtiiour of the electees to be sincere, 
t Ele’Ctic, bad form of Eclectic, after Elect v. 
1636 Keatlv Claris Myst, xxxii. 448, 1 will rather be an 
Blectickc than a Criilckc. 

Sleeting lflc ktiq», vbl.sh. [f. Elect v. + 
-INO The action of the verb Elect. 

161X in Picton L’^l Munie. Rec. (1883) I. tAoThc cllcct- 
ing of a Towne Clarke. 1687 in Magd. Coil. «!• fas. It 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.! 88 The Electing of the Bishop oi Oxford. 
Ele'CtingiZ/Z-dr- [f.asprec.-i--iifoa.] Choos- 
ing, etc. : cf. senses of vb. 


1674 Hickman Hist. QuingnaH. (ed. a) 181 They say^ that 
Electing love makes men willing, aud that Holiness is an 
effect of Election. 

Election (/lekfan). Forms: 4 eleooioun, 
-clown, -oyoun(e, 4-6 -oion, 5-^ -oyon, (5 
alexcion), 5 electyown, 6 -tyon, -tioune, -ttyou, 
6- election, [a. OK. election^ ad. L. eUctim em^ 
n. of action f. eligire : see Elect v.] 

Thu action of choosing : in various specific ap- 
plications. 

1. I’hc formal choosing of a person for an office, 
dignity, or position of any kind ; usually by the 
votes of a constituent body. 

<’xa7o Si. Kdtnund in Saints* Lives (1887) 44.\pc Elcc- 
rioun was i.maiid in l>e chapitle at Caunterburi. c 1330 
H. Bhi'nnk Chnm. {t8io> 2«8 To mak cleccion, To chesi> 
^ suid cbttue ainan of gode lenoun. 1419 Hr*. Clifi-ord in 
KlIiMLV/**; M.»9 1.91, 1 . -tronfcrmcdthcclcccionofdanic 
Jbone North jiblwsse. c 1450 Frle Tolous 1202 Be alex- 
cion of the lorrjys free The ci le tokc they thoo, They m.adc 
hym ther emperoure. 1535 Cf>vKKi)ALK Acts xiv. 23 Whan 
they had ordeyned iheniKltlers by eicccion thorow all tlic 
congieg.'icions. 1583 Stu Hit ks.'Im/i/. Abus. ii. ggThechurches 
hauc no further iKJwer in the election of their pastor. X614 
Km.f:ii;ii Hist. \Vortd \\. 365 Abiiru-lcch practised with the 
inhabitants of Seclifin, to make election of himsclfe. X776 
Giiuion Detl. <V Pall vii. I. 17a In a large hucieiy the 
eleci ion of a luonarcb can never devolve to the wisest. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 39 'Phe empire . had waived 
the right . . to interfere in the election of the pope. 1867 
Bkiiiiir Sp. Amtr. 29 June (i876> J46 They found that the 
presidential election w.as adverse to the cause of slavery. 

b. spec, 'riic choice by popular vole of mem- 
liers of a re])restntalive body (in the United 
Kingdom, chiefly of memt>ers of the House of 
Commoiib) ; the whole proceedings accompanying 
such a choice. General election : an election of 
representatives throughout an entire country, to 
fill vac.ancies simultaneously created ; opposed to 
by -elec lion. 

*(48 piknn pas. 2, 1 wa*; . . !ii»rry to hearc with what par- 
tirdity. . Klccttuns were (.anii-d in many places. 1705 l.cr- 
TRKi.i. liritf Ret. u 8 s 7 ' Y. 61a A writt ordered fur a new 
election .Ht Castle Rising. X789 Bki.smam Pss. Il.xli. 333 
It is not infamous to be incnp.'ible of voting .at a county 
election. 1853 Lvs ION My Ncrel 11. xxii. 379 'I hc election 
. . suddenly grew into vivid interest. 1874 fdoRi.r.Y Com. 
promise (i8R6> 20 At elections the national (.'.andidatc has 
not often a chance against the local candidate, 
t O. A vote. Ohs, rate. 

*543 4 ;p> 1 1 cm. / 7 //j c. n S 3 'J'he burgesses .. shal 

. , come and gme their elections, 

t d. (oncr. .‘\ii electoral body. Obs, rare. 

X5S0 Rastki.i. Pastymot Hist, Pap. (tBm 55 Hut parte of 
the elcccyon did chose one Victor. 

2. 'I'lie c.xcrcisc of deliberate choice or preference ; 
choice between alternative';, esp. in matters of 
conduct. fAl or in {one's) election ', at (one’s ^ 
oiilion or discretion. 

*393 Dowkr Conf. III. Which slant in disposiiioti Of 
mannes fie elec lion. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 321/4 Where 
he now' resteth by his election and by the purueaunce of god, 
<• 15x0 Mokk Pkus \VTcs.8/i Which he wohl < ho.sc, if he should 
of iiccessiiie be driiieii to that one, and al his election. 15x6 
Pilgr. I'crf. (W. lie W. 1531) 04 b, Vsed to olio^e by eler- 
cyoii & full deiiberacyon y*^ lliynge that is of lesse good- 
lies. 160a Fm.HKi.KR \st Pt. Parall. .iC* Where the tenant 
is outlawed of felony, it is in the Lords election to haiie 
a Writ of Escheale. 1670 Cla ken 1 kin P.ss. in '/’mrYj (1727) 
19 r True virtue presupposeth ;in election. 1685 1 ’kttv 
J.ast IVill IT As tor beggais by trade ,'inil election I give 
iliem nothing. 1754 Kuwakus Iferd. Will i. iv. 11703 - 26 
A man has a I'hitig in his Pow er, if he has it iti his Choice, 
oral li.s Kleutioii. 1788 J. PoW'Ki.i, /), arises ( 1827) J J. 71 'I’he 
enquiry, who are personally Cfunpeteni to make, and what 
umounis to such an election. x8i8 Cmcisk. /t/gcit 111 . jta 
Disseisins of incorporeal hereditaments .aic only at the 
election anrl choice of the part y injured. 1859 Mill Liberty 
v, (18651 Sy/t So ordering m.al tors th.'it persons sh.'ill m.'ike 
their «'leclion, .on their own prompting.^ 1873 Bw’V. nini; 
Red Cott. Night-C. 120 On such a lady if electum liyjit . . 
If henceforth * -ill the world’ she coiisiiiuic For any lover. 

t b. Judicious selection ; the faculty of choosing 
with taste or nice discrimination. Ohs. 

* 53 * Ki-vor Gnt. (1580) 76 Flection i,s of an excellent 
power and authuritie. .is part and as it were a mi:mtH:r of 
J’riidence. 1597 Bacon Conlers Good 4 ps'ill Pref., '^rhe 
discoueriiig. .of these cotilcrs. .clearcth mans iudgenient and 
election. 160S Fi.’1.ivf.ckf: Pandcctes 63 , 1 know not whether 
Ouid his iniienlion, or Sir IMiillippcs election be more to be 
commended. 

3 . J'heol. The exerci.se of God’s .CO verejon will in 
choosing some of Ills trealures in preilreiicc to 
others for blessings temporal or spiritual, e.rp. lor 
eternal .salvation. Doctrine of electivn : the doctrine 
that (jod actually exercises this prerogative with 
regard to mankind ; in popular language often 
identified with the (Calvinistic) doctrine of ‘isncon- 
ditional election i.e. election not condilioned by 
the conduct or disposition of the individual. 

Z38a Wycliv Rem. ix. it That the puriius of(/(Hl schulde 
dwcllc vp the eleccuntn 1x5x8 'I’iniiale, election), not of 
worki.«i, but of (iod clcpingc. X554-9 in .Songs 4 Pall. (1861:1) 

3 I’he redempiyon and ryghte to owr fyrst elect ty on. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. # 7 The . . election of (.lod went 
to the shepherd, mid not to the tiller of the ground. x6tx 
Bihlk Rom. xi. 5. 1630 Don.vk .iVrwf. xiii. 136 Prove ihine 
Election by thy Sanctification for that is the right method. 
z ^5 UssiiKK F*ody fhv. pf Election . . is the everlasting pie- 
destination, or foreappoin ting uf certain Angeltiand Men unto 


everlasting life. 170* tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Patkers 354 A.s 
to Election . , Pelagius believed Two sorts of it ; the one to 
Grace and the other to Glory. x8*x Mvrrs IlVxM. 7 'A. ill. 
$ II. 41 'l'hi.s process was foundea upon the election and 
l>eculiar training of a single people. 1865 CAHi vut P'redk. 
Gt, IJ.vii. ix. 338 The doctrine of Election. . that a man's 
good or ill conduct is foredoomed upon him by deerteof God. 
1871 Mori.ey PoUaire 11886) a 'They realised life n» a long 
wrestling with.. fortes of grace, election, and forc.de.stiny. 
i* b. concr. The body of the elect. Obs. rare. 
x6xi Bihlk Rom, xi. 7 'I'lic election hath obtained it. 

• 1 - 4 . A.f/rol. The choice on astrological grounds 
of the fit time lor undertaking any pnrliculor buii' 
ness ; eoncr. a time so selected. Obs. exc. /iisl. 

0386 Chauckk A/iiw La7ves T. 714 Of viage is thcr noon 
elecdoun. 14.. Kpiph, Cl'undale's I ’is. 103) .Sowght and 
cho-sen owt by cleccioii. x6ix Bckton .'inat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. 
vii, Wh.'it is Astrology but vaiu cU-ctioiis, predictions? 
xyai Bailkv, Pia turns (ummig Astrologers) are lertnin 
1 imc.s pitched upon as fiiieM fur the undertaking a particu- 
lar business. 1831 LvnoN Gddolph. xwii, In .spue of., 
your cphcmcris and your elRction of happy moments. 

t p. The choosing of things for special purposes ; 
spec', in Pharmacy (see qnot.). Chiefly in 17th c. 

x6ta WooiiALi. Surg, Mate Wks. f 16531 vyo Klectioii is of 
simples ajL'ordiii.q to time aiul .scasun wIicriMii they arc 
g.ithered. 16x4 Makkmam Cheap Hush. (iL'j! 137 Doe not 
111 the election of your Kgges cliu.se thuse whuli are mon- 
strous great. 1667 Dmvdi n / i«. Dram. Poesie Dram. Wks. 
i7'2« I. 7'j An election of apt words, and a right disposition 
of them. 1667 pRiMA-n Cifyx%-C. Hui/der 51 Let the builder 
make election of bricks that arc, etc. 1695 Wf.stmacot 
Script, herb. 49 In the Kleciion of it like hi-.ib Elateiium) 
the oldest i.s aicounled the best. 1747 -51 ('uamhi.ks Cycl.^ 
Kiection . . teaclie.s how to chuse the rne(lti.iiiHl siinple.s, 
drugs, etc. 

t b. Aiith. (See qiiot.) Obs. 

X7tsx Ham KY, F.iectian (in Numbers^ is the several ways of 
taking any Number of (Jiiantiiies given, wiihoiil having 
respect to their places. 17*7 51 (jia.mheks Cytl. s.v. 

7 . Law. In A Kr. plir. EUdion tie CUrk (rarely in 
Eng. form elcctmi of clerk). 

1607 ('owKi. intrrpr., hUection de Clerke. 17*1 Bailey, 
Klettion dc Clerk\ is a writ that lyeth for the choice of a 
C'leik, a^sigiu-<i to lake, and make Bonds, called .Statute 
Men bant. 1835 Tomlins Law Diet, u d, 4) Idection of 
t ierk. 

8. iillrih. and Comb., as election-address, ale., 
-ay, day, -moniker, -vote ; rledion'mad adj. ; also 
election committco, a committee formed to pro- 
moltMhe eleclion of a jiarticular candidate ; also 
(before the Kiection Petitions Act of iSfiN) a com- 
mittee of the House of (’omniotiK appointed to 
inquire into the validity of controverted elections; 
olection-duBt, the commotion of an election. 

1874 Mmri.kv ii886) 174 Proper for the hiist. 

iiigs, or expedient in an ’■ilis tion address. 1768 74 'J’ucKKR 
Id. Nat, 118521 II. 571 Hy his ekU r brolfier’.s death he 
conies tnio possa.ssioii of the fox hounds and the tub* of 
%*lecli(in ale. 1864 limes 22 Mar. 9/6 An *cleclion tom- 
iniiu-e nim.l sit from day lo day until lliey eoinnlete th«L' 
inquiry. i86x Dickens Gt. P.ypeet, xviii, I doubt if the 
word.s I'J'ip' and ' I'ropeity ’| had more in them tlum an 
’eleclion cry. 1651 Narrative late padt. li».SV/ft 7 .,/r.//rf»'/. 
Mise. <1793) 400 Mcetiii); * . to agree and make cliuice Leforc- 
haiul. .and then promole their choice against the ’’election- 
clay. 1648 Oliuiam Poems 161 (jtal.) j’lml vile wicttli .. 
Whose works must serve the next elertion day For making 
squibs. 1815 Scott Guy A!, xxxvi, * 'rbere's been nae *clcc- 
tion-dusts lately.’ x;^ Tuckkh A/.AVi^ :i852) I. 493 Had I 
run opera-mad. .or ^electiou-tiuid, I iui/,Iit have found coin- 
panion.s cnow’. x88i Daily News 12 Keb. 6/5 This dis.'id- 
viuituge ’^election-mongers would seek to ri'Uiedy by running 
l)ogus c.-inclid.-itcs. a X743 Savacmc // 'X'.v. (1775) 11 . 174 t jod.', 

I luave no pow'cr "elcc tion vcjtes lo gain. 

Electional i/hrkJ.:mal),<T. rare., [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to (aslrologieul) eleelioM. 

165a (^lAoiit Magastrom. 23-7 If you would know on wbal 
. .election.'il hour to enter your .suit. 

Electionary (I'll: kj.)uui i ■•<*. rnni. [f, Elkction 
- f -AUY.] 1 VTt.aining lo elect ion, electoral. 

1837 Prase?' s Mag. XVI. '201 'i'hc more jaiblirly election- 
ary sunV.'ige'J arc given, the less chance there is of bribery. 

Electioneer (flt^kjnubej ■, 7.», [f. elfction -t- 
-KKK, jirob. after anelioneer lng.] intr. 'I'o busy 
oneself in (political ) elccliojis. 

1789 T. J KH KKSoN H 'n't. 1 1859) I f. 580 All ilic world here 
is (jcciipied in ehrclif.neci ing, in choosing or heing chosen. 
180s .Mak. Kuci'.wokiii Rosanna id, 'J'la.<se uiidt riings de- 
light in gallo]>iiig lound tJjc cuuiilry lo ♦.•leclionecr. 

Electioneerer '/K* kf^nbi rsj). [f. prec. vb. -f 
-Kii.] One who manages cU ctions, who uses arts or 
infliioncc to secure the return of a candidate; one 
skilled in such arts. 

x8o9-xa Maw. EnorwoRni Firian viii, Loud-totigued 
deciionccrcis. 18x4 Hvru.n fmui xvi. l.v.x, Lord Henry 
WHS a great nlnctionerrer, Burrowing for boroughs like a 
rat or r:d)i»it. 1865 .Sat. Rr7>, 18 Fct>. 186/2 'J'hc proverVri- 
ally sanguine ternperument uf dectioncerers. 

Electioneering (/le:kjani« riij), tM sb. [f. 
as prcc. 4- -JNO K] The a:l or practice of managing 
elections ; canvassing on behalf of candidates for 
membership in representative assemblies. Also 
attrih, 

1790 Bcrkk /'V. Re7'. 315 Officers . . arc to manage their 
trc-xips by clcf-tioneering art.s. 1796 Moksk Amer. Grog. 1 . 
472 I'hat base biLsinesH of electioneering, a 1859 Macaulay 
Jiiog. (1867) 17 He busied himself in electioneering, espe. 
tiially at Westminster. 1878 Black Green Past. xvi. 129 
Deeply interested in this electioneering plot. 

lO-a 
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BlA^otioneeiiingi///- »• [f> <u prcc. -t- -ino 
T hat lakes an active part in elections. 

aig45 Houu Tale Trumpet xliv, As yellow and blue, As 
any electioneering crew Wearing the colours of Whigs and 
■Jorics. 

t Eleoti*ti01 UI« a. Ohs, rare-^. [as if ad. L. 
*electiciusy regularly f. Hect ^ : see Elect v.^ Arbi- 
trarily chosen. 

1631 J. HtJRGES j 4 ms 7 v. Rejoined 167 Will-worship, even 
that electitiu.s worship, which we fan.sic, out of our ownc 
.seeming and plea-surc of our sclues. 

Sleotive (flcktiv), a, and sb. Also 6-7 
eloctif. [.a. Kr. electif {ci. Jx.elcttivo, Sp. dulivo), 
on L. tyiM? Select ivus : see Elect v. aiul -IVE. 

In English, as aup. in Koiiianic, the active sense 'norm.'illy 
belonging to words similarly formed) is of later origin than 
the passive sense.] 

A. adj, 

I. Connected with election to office or dignity. 

1. In passive 8en.se. Of the holder of an office, 
dignity, etc. : Appointed by election. Of an 
office, etc. : Filled up by election. Of authority : 
Derived from election. 

* 53 ®" * 22 VI IT c. 12 Every, .baylye clcctif and 

elected. 1^3 Foxe >/. . 1 /. (15961 Abhasics, prioriu.s 

oonuentuall, and other benefices cieotiuc. 1614 Rai.kioii 
Hist. World w. 325 It may be that those Kings were elec- 
tive, as the Edunimans anciently were. 1641 Mil iun/V.'/. 
E^isc. (1831)82 A 'I'cniporary. and elective sway. 1735 8 
naLiNCliROKht?// Pttriu's 167 I'lu: ( lorliii^U Kings were at Inst 
elective, and always limited. 1773-84 Cooic Voy. (17901 I. 
78 A regent being necessary, that ofllcc, though elective, 
generally falls upon the father. 1867 Ehi:km.\n Xorm. Cong. 
(1876) 1 . iii. 81 Tliu hereditary prince may be exchanged fur 
an elective chief magistrate. 

tb. Subject to election (at specified interv.'il.s>. 
t6sp J. HakkingiuN Lawjiivittf^ i. iv. (1700) 394 Annually 
elective of the People, as in tlic . . Archoiis of Athen.s. 1759 
B. Martin Ant. Hist. A'#//. 11.86 lie is elective every three 
years. 

2. In active sense : Having the power of electing 
officers or representatives by vole. 

163a Star Chamb. Cases (i886) 155 At the rc.^ding of the 
said letters he had the greater nuinbcr of elective voice.s, 
*844 Ld. BKotJtniAM Trit. Const, iv. (1862)61 E.leclive body, 
a body whose functions .ue confined to the choice of ri^jjic- 
sentatives. t86a Ansiku Channel I si. iv. xxiii. 527 The 
btLsiness of the Elective .States [in (tuern.scyj is limited to 
the election of the juGiis and the sherifT. 

3. Pertaining to the election of officers or repre- 
sentatives ; (of a system of government, etc.) basctl 
upon the principle of election. 

1648 Bkioou Wound. Consc. Cured iv. 27 When the 
government is elective and pactional), are not the Princes 
the Ministers? 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Wks. i8.|6 

111. 68 The elective Constitution of the new clergy of France. 
1831 Caklylk Sari. Res. (1S58) 152 He .annears to make 
little even of the Elective Franchise. 1863 M KUivAi.ii; Rom. 
Kmp. (1865) IV, xxxix. 5373 A preference of the elective to 
the nervdiiary principle in every department of govei ntnent. 
11. Pertaining to choice in general. 

1 4. Pert-ainiiig to the action of choosing. Of 
actions: Prot;ceding from free choice, optional, 
voluntary. Obs. 

1643 MiuroN Divorce Wks. 17 38 I. aci8 God delights not 
to make a drudge of V'irtnc, w-hosc v\ctiotis must be all 
elective and uiicoiistralncd. 1656 lloHRi S Tifu rty, Xaess. 

4- Ch, (1841) 4<."9 All elective actions arc iit:e from tdisoliilc 
necessity. 1668 Howis Bless. (182s) 4 I’o apply 

at last his iiitellectu:il and elective powers. 1775 Johnson 
Tax. }u> Tyr. 14 Aduty temporary, occasional, and elective, 
t 6. Preferentially selected according to circum- 
stances. Obs rare. 

*^ 3 T. (.\oovi\s \H Child 0/ Light 117 There are to be pe- 
culiar elective plaisters 10 he.ile these wounds, becaus-e 
ilie.se wounds arc ofieii diirering. 
t 0. Proper according to astrological election. 
Obs. rare. 

1681 CiiKTifAM Angler's I-Wt'-w. ix. § 21 (1689)96 Elec- 
tive Times most propitious lo Anglers. 
il.- Eclectic. Obs. rare. 

x68x n. Mokk /i.r/. Dan. Pref. 20 I.ike a Philosopher of 
the Elective Sect, addicting my self to no per.sun:4. 

8. Of physical forces and agencies : Having a 
tendency to operalc on certain objecl.s in preference 
to others. Elective affinity (Chem.) : the tendency 
of a substance to combine with certain paiticular | 
substances in preference to others ; formerly elec- 
live attraction^ which is still used, but chiefly in 
a wider sense. 


1766 Phil. Trans, LVI. iix> There seems, .to have been a 
double elective attraction in the fourteentli Experiment. 

HurroN Philos. Tight 50 The elective nflectioiiH of 
this irradiated influein.e. x8oo Hknry A///. CAc*;;/. (180H) 
18 Tables of elective affinity have been formed. xSos Pai.ky 
Nat. Tkeol. xxi. (i8tq) 330 It is owing to this original cicc- 
tive {wwer in the .'ur that we can clTect the separation which 
we wish. i869TYNnAM. Light § 257 Light . , which has been 
sifted.. by elective absorption. 1876 \x. .^ckut&enberger's 
Ferment. 3a Dubrunfant has given this phenomenon the 
name of elective fermentation, 
b. fig. 

1796 Borke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 2B5 Sympa- 
thctirk attraction discovers .. otfr elective affections. 1853 
Dr yuiNLEY Autobieg. Sk. Wks. 1. 203 The effect of llie 
music IS to place the mind in a state of elective attraction 
harmony with its own prevailing key. 


t B. sb. An elected representative. Obs. rare. 

170X Answ. to Black-List i, l‘he Just and Prudent Pro- 
ceedings of their Electives. 

BleotiTaly (/le-ktivll), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-'.] 
In an elective manner ; by choice ur preference. 

, T. (lOouwiN Child of Light 105 HumourK in the 
body, .he can electively work upon. 1677 Gale Crt. Cen- 
tiles II. IV. 137 Electively to espouse evil is the worst of 
evils. >684 tr. Boust's Mere. Compit. xiv. 489 Medicines 
that purge electively. x8oa Palky Nat. Thsol. xviii. <1819) 
27a In the cabbage, not by chance, but studiously and elec- 
tively, she lays her egg.s. 

Ble'ctiveneas. nonce-word. [f. Elective a. + 
-NEHS.] T he fact of (a government’s) being elective. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. xL (1860)209 French mutability, 
and American elect iveness. 

Electivity (ilekti viti)- [f. Elective + - it v.] 

* The property by which some substances attach 
themselve.s to certain anatomical tisniies and not 
to others ; as when carmine stains growing tissue 
and avoids formed substance. The act or pro- 
perty of selection.’ (A>r/. Soc. Lex.) 

I! Ele'CtO. Obs. [Sp. ; pa. pple. of degir to 
El EOT.] A leader or commander chosen by mu- 
tineers. (ALsi) adapted as Elect.) 

1609 Biblk (Dou.iy) Numb. xiv. comm.., Verie mutiners 
thL-mscIvcH do ever choose Mich a one, cal him, the EIccto. 
1614 Kalkiuh Hht. World 11. v. 4 3. *75 The Israeliles .. 
consulted to choose them a captain (or as they call it nowa- 
days an Fllecto?. i6w R. Stapylton R/rada's Ltno-C. 

I Carres viii. 5 'I'he old soiildiers, after the manner of se- 
ditions, created a Generali, whom they called the EIccto. 

Elector (/le ktai). Also 5- 6 oleolotir. [a. L. 
elector chooser, f. eligh-e to F^lect.] 

1. a. gen. One who ha.s the right to vote in 
election to any office or dignity, b. spec. Jn Great 
Hritain and Ireland, one legally qualified lo vote ■ 
in the election of members of ptirliamenl ; in U. S., 1 
a mcmlier of the Electoral College chosen by the 
several States lo elect the President and Vice- 
President. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 409 pe electors lo go to a new 
cliccoioun. 1474 Caxton Ckesse 11. ii. Biijb, For often | 
tyme. 4 1 he electours and chosers can not nc wylle not accorde. I 
z66o R. Cokp: Power .y Subj. 54 'I he Electors are I he I nsi ru- i 
inents by which the Elected King ur Monarch receives his 
power. 1756 7 Ir. Keyslers Trav. (lytjo) IV. 25 The nine j 
who draw these golden balls chuse forty other elector-, all 
of different femi)ie.s. 1989 Constil. U..S. 1. ii. The electors 
in each .state shall havcthequalificntions requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 1837 
.Scorr Rnrg. Dan, i, ,A score or two of quiet electors, who 
settle the b^usiness over a table. i86x May Const. Nisi. I. 
298 The representation of this capital city lEdinluirgh] . . 
was returned by thirty-three electors. 1871 Banckui-t 
Footpr. Time xliii. 374 An Elector . . is one who has been 
appointed to choose or elect the President of the United 
Stales. I 

t 2 . Knights Electors', the four gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the sheriff to serve as members of the 
jury, and to elect the remaining members, in the 
proce.ss of trial by * Grand Assize 
1638 CoKR On Lift. 294a, The fuure Knights Electors of 
the grand Assise arc not to he challenged. 

3. One of the Princes of (Jermany formerly en- 
titled to take part in the election of the Emjreror. 

1539 Rastkcl Pasty me E iv. b. ['I'hc Emperor] clyd asso- 
cyate w'itli hyra Maxiinilyan his son by the consent of the 
electours. 1.491 L. Lloyd TriplUitie Eiii. b, 'I'he seuen 
Electors h.'Utes of Germany. 1603 Knoi.i.rs I list. Turks 
(1648)73 Conradus, Archbishop of Mogunsia, another of the 
Elottors. 1647 t-LARENiMjN Hist. Reh. i. (i7<y2) 1 . 14 'l lie 
Prince IClcctour, who hud. .incurr'd the B.^n f>r the Empire. 
*754*7 tr. Keyster’s Trav. (1760) IV. 216 'I'he clcr:t(>r of 
.Saxony. 187s Frkfman 6>w. Sketch xvi. §4 (1874) 3 33 A 
new electorate of Hcssen-Cas.scl was made, whose Elector, 
as it turned out, never had .my one to elect. 

Electoral (/le-ktoral), a. and sb. [f. prcc. + 

..\L,] 

A. adj. 1. Relating to or composed of elec- 
tors : sec Electou i. 

1790 Biihkr Fr. Rerf. Wk.s. V. 327, I only consider this 
constitution as electoral. 1837 Hai.lam Const. Hist. (1S76) 
III. XV. 148 Control of the electoral over the representative 
body, 1845 S. Au.stin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 4x3 Austria 
liad . . friend.s in the electoral college. x8^i Gam.fnga tr. 
Mariottt s Italy 197 Bozzclli followed up his scheme by an 
electoral law. x8^ (xiadstunk Clean. 1 V. lx xviii. r 20 Ex- 
tension of the electoral franchise. 

2. Holding rank as, or belonging to, a German 
IClector. 

1675 f.ond, Gaz. No. 978A If w Klcctor.'xl Highness has con- 
vokei] the States. 1788 IL Walpolk AVw/m. ii. 16 George 
(he first, while ch-ctoral prince, had married his cousin. 
1834 Macaulay Chatham, Ess. (1854) 1 . 301 Frederick .. 
hud set his heart on the Electoral dominions of his uncle. 

113. = Elective i. rare. 

X849 .Sir j. .Stkpiien Ecel. Biog. (1850) 1 . 88 He found the 
Pap.'icy electoral by the Roman people and clergy. x866 
W. Ho.skyn» Essays 223 Harold was the favourite of 
the people, ahd their electoral king. 

tB. sb. - KLWrrott (cf. A. 2T Ohs, 

> 49 » Tmd. Cat. No. 28x6/3 The Electoral of Saxony. 
2693 Ibid. 2893/2 'Hie Elector^ gave Orders to march iin- 
mediately. 1707 Ibid. No. 4358/3 His . . Majesty having 
written to the Electoral of Hanover. 

tElectora*lity. [f. ELBcroit f 

•ALITY.] =. ElKKTOBATK. 


y. xtfad tr. Accord o/^ Ulm in Rdig. Wottou. (1685) Tlie 
Electoralities, Principalities, and Estates within the Empire. 

Eleotorftlly (flc kldrali). [f. Elkotobal y 
-LY*.] With reference to electors or elections. 

x88x Daily News 19 May 4 France would be in some 
danger of being electorally absorbed into Paris. 2884 Pall 
Alall G. 7 July 1/1 Nothing is electorally more certain. 

Electorate (Hc*ktdnL^). [f. Elector + -ateI.] 

1. a. The state or dignity of a German Elector, 
b. The dominions ol an Elector. 

2675 Lend. Gaz. No. 983/3 Irapcrialists have now quite 
cleared the Electorate of Culogne* 1732 Swiht Corr, Wks. 
1841 11 . 654 It was a Whiffglsh action to honour duke 
Schonibcrg, who was . . in the service of that electorate. 
2837 Hamam Const, Hist. {1876) III. xvi. 241 The abdica- 
tion of the electorate. 1834 Macaulay Chatham, Ess. (1854) 
1 . 308 The whole electorate was in the hands of the French. 

2. The whole body of electors. 

1879 O'CuNNoH Beaconsfidd 534 The entire urban elec- 
torate of England. 2885 Manch. E.vam. 15 May 5/1 The 
urguiiients. .arc such as will tell upon the new electorate. 

Eloctoress, obs. form of Eia£CTit£ss. 
Electorial (ilekto-^ rial). [f. F-LEOTORi -TAL.] 
Electoral in its various senses. 

2790 Bi'kkp. Fr. Rm. Wks. V. 48 Erect themselves Into 
an electorial college. 183a New Monthly Mag. V. 27 x Dis- 
entangling themselves at once from llieir electorial perplexi- 
ties. 2839 K. Dichv Broadst. Hon. 1. 232 'The first class of 
tlie nobility of Venice is of the electorial families. 

Eleotorship (/'le-kto.ijip). [f. Elector 4 - 

-.SHIP.] 

1. The state or dignity, or the dominions, of a 
German Elector. 

xhz^Aphor. State in Hurl. Misc. (M.alh.)!!!. 501 Revoke 
the electorship from the. Duke of Bav.iria. 1678WANLF.Y 
Wond. I. it. World v. i. § 102 'The King.. of Bohemia.. is 
pinscrihed .'xnd put out of his Electorship. 1763 tr. Busch- 
ings .Syst. Geog. V. 632 Ncuinark remained stili to the 
electorship. 

2. T he slate or condition a. of a voter ; b. of a 
nieiubor of tlie (U. S.' Electoral (‘ollcgc. 

2870 Daily Nnos 16 Feb., If xippeurances are any test of 
electorship, there were not a scoie of voters amongst them. 
1872 Fui;i;.\ian Hist. Ess. Scr. f. xii. 393 Candidate for the 
electorship of the i’rcsideiit. 

t Eld'Ctory, a. Obs. rare ' *. [as if ad. T. *{:ler- 
tonusy f. elector : see Ei.hxrroK.j Capable of being 
filled by election, elective; -- Ki.j:ctive i. 

2660 R. CoKij. Pmver ^ Subj. .to^ 'I'he free election of all 
Arc! I bishops, .and all other dignities and l.^e^elic«.•^4 eleclory. 

'I* Ele*ctral, a. Obs. [as if a. L. ^dedrdlh, 
f. Plectrum ainhcT.] ^ ET.kcthkj.vl, in various 


SCIIKCS. 

1673 CIrlw Anaf. Roots 11. § 36 From the Elcctral nature 
of tfivers other Bodies. 1708 m J'hit. Trans. XXVI. 72 
Amber directed me to tliat of a Diamond, from it.>i being 
Elcctral. 

fig' 

a 1763SHKN.STONF. Wks.iy’jt^jP) 1 . 29 «» And what clectral fire. 
Shall solve tho frosty grii>r., and hid it flow? 

tEle'Ctre. Obs. Alsoolectar. elcc.tr -ttm 

(cf. IT. eledriy OF. deutrc)y ad. (ir. i^Kcmpav am 
ber, also = sense 1 : cf. EufiCfRON, E^lectuuai. (In 
OE. the I-. word was adajjlcd as dehtre.)'] 

1. An alloy of gold and .silver, bright and precious; 
also alt rib, 

2383 Wyci.ik Esek. i. 4 Elcrtrc . . a metal of gold and 
silucr, dccrerc than gold. 25B3 Ja.s. I Ess. Porsie (Arb.) ns 
P.ale F.lectre light. Ibid. gG Fltilre, a metal, fowre parts 
gold and lift part silucr. a x6a6 Bacon Physiol. Rem. (1679) 
yS Change .Silver Pl.atc nr Ve.sscl into the Compound Stuff, 
being ii kind of Silver Electro. xbz/S If. Mokk Antid, Ath. 
III. ix. (1712) 168 'I’he Bell made of Paracelsus’s Electro. 

2. Amber; ulsu cli.xir, healing gum (cf. Amber 7 . 
Also alt rib. 

*595 B. Baknkk Spir. Sonu. in Fan's .S*. P. KHz, 1 . 41 O 
blus.scd sweet wounds! fountains of elect re ! 263s Kan- 
nni.ru jealous lanu hi, Sweet guiiims that from IClcctar 
trees Distill. 

Eleotress (He ktres). Also ; 7 8 olnotoross. 
See also Ki.ectrick, K-i.Kf?TRix. [f. Elector + -e.ss.] 

1. 'The wife of a German Elector of the Empire. 

1618 Damcvelt's Apol. D iv, The Elcr.torcisso, and Coun- 

tesse Palatine. 2703 /hid. No. 3896/2 '^ 1 ‘he Eleclress of 
Bavaria .. is removed . . to^ Ingolstnd. 2798 F.lL><:;uwuK tH 
Pract. (1822) 1 . 375 The elecloress came in with one 

of her daughters. 2870 rniTi.s Hist. Eng. 412 George I 
was the .son of the clcctrc.ss Sophi.a, granddaughter of 
James 1 . 

2. A female elector ; a woman having a vote. 

1869 spectator 6 Nov. 1295 The electresses evidently 

think, even more earnestly than die electors, that, etc. 

Electric (Hcklrik), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
ekctric-iiSy f. E. ?lcctr-um, CJr. fjXrxrpov amber : 
see Elkotu-um and -ic. The mod.L. word seems 


to have been first used by W. Gilbert in his 
treatise /.V Afagnetc, 1600.] A. otlj. 

1. a. Possessing the property (first observed in 
amber) of developing electricity when excited by 
friction or by other means. 

Originally the word had reference only to the property of 
attracting li^ht bodies, even the phenomenon of electrical 
repulsion being a later discovery (Gilbert indeed ineniions 
the non-existence of such a phenomenon ax an evidence of 

a distinction between magnetism and electricity). 

28^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 78 By Electrick 
bodies, I conceive.. such as conveniently placed unto their 
ofilects attract all bodies palpable. 



XLBCTBIC. 

b. Charged with electricity, excited to electrical 
action. Positively or negatively electric : charged 
with positive or negative electricity. 

2. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, electricity ; 
producing, caused by, or operating by means of, 
electricity. 

Except in the phrases in b, Kleo ricai. is now more usual 
in this sense. In some cases the choice between the two 
adjs. is somewh.'it arbitrarily restricted by usage : thus we 
usually say ‘ an electrical in.'ichinc ’, but ' an electric bat- 
lery '. 

«075 Nkwton in Rigaud Ctn'r, Sci. Men (1R41) II. 377 The 
electric virtue of the glass. 1758 Franklin Lett. VVics. 1840 
V. zq6 From electric Are . . spirits may be kindled. 1803 
Med, Jrnl. IX. 986 The electric power has clficacy suih- 
cient to cure dise.xses. 2839 G. Mikd Nat. Phil. Iiurod. z8 
The effects of chemical athnity an<l electric; .action being 
connected. 1851 Carpentmr Afan. Phji'S. 464 A lady . . who 
w.as for many months in an electric state so ditferent from 
that of surrounding bodies, that, etc. 

b. Forming phraseologiail comb, with sbs., as 
in olootrio aro, the luminous electrified space 
between the points of two electrodes through 
which a powerful cUctric current is passing ; 
eleotrio atmouphero, the space round elec- 
trical bodies within which they manliest their 
special properties ; eleotrio charge, the accuniii- 
latiuu or condensation of electricity in a Leyden 
jar or the like ; eleotrio circuit, the jiassagc of 
electricity irom a body in one electric slate to one 
in another through a conductor, also the con- 
ductor ; electric conflict (see qiiot.) ; electric 
current, the flow of electricity through a con- 
ducting body from the positive to the negative 
pole, or from a liigh to a low potential ; electric 
density or thickness, the (jiiantity of electricity 
found at any moment on a given surface ; electric 
discharge, the escape of electricity from a Leyden 
jar or similar apparatus; electric eel -• Gym- 
iNOTiJS ; t electric fire, used by Franklin as -• 
ckitric fluid \ olootrio flahes, certain fishes that 
can give electric shocks ; electric fluid, Frank- 
lin’s term for a (supposed) .subtle, imponderable, 
all-pervading fluid, the cause of electrical pheno- 
mena ; eleotrio force, the force with which elec- 
tricity tends to move matter ; electric ray^ 'Hui- 
l»Eno; electric residue, a second charge that 
tends to arise in a discharged Leyden Jar; elec- 
tric resistance, the opposition offered by a boily 
to the passage of an electric current through it 
Uhc reverse of conductivity); electric shock, 
the effect on tlie animal body of a sudden dis- 
charge from a Leyden jar, etc. ; electric spark, 
the luminous discharge from tlie conductor of an 
electrical machine to a pointed body presented to 
it ; electric tension, the strain or pressuie exerted 
upon a dielectric in the neighbourhood of an elec- 
trified body. 

Also in many names of instruments for develop- 
ing, measuring, illustr.ating, or applying elec- 
tricity, and of machim.s, etc. in which electricity 
serves as the motive or controlling power, as in 
electric alarm y annum ialory clock y escapement y 
furnace y fusCy governor y heatery larnpy pendulum y 
pianoy railway y regulatory steam-gauge , telegraphy 
telegrapher (^ee these sbs.) ; electric balance, 
an iiLstrumcnt lor measuring the attractive or re- 
pulsive force of electrified bodies ; electric bat- 
tery (.see IIatteuy lo) ; electric bridge, nn 
arrangementof electrical circuit. s ii.sed for measuring 
the resistjince of an clement of the circuit ; elec- 
tric candle, a form of electric-iighl apparatus in 
which the carbon jicncils are ptirallel and sepainted 
by a layer of plaster of I'aris : electric chinien, 
three bells suspended on a metal rod, rung by 
electricity ; electric column, a form of the voltnic 
pile ; electric egg, an elliiisoidal glass egg, with 
metallic caps at either end, which, when exhausted 
of air, may by the action of an electric.il machine 
be filled with faint violet light ; electric harpoon, 
one in which a bursting charge is explocied by elec- 
tricity; electric helix, a screw -shaped coil of 
copper wire, used in forming an electro-magnet ; 
electric indicator, irulicaling clcctro-magnetic 
currents ; electric kite, that devised by I' ranklin 
to attract electricity from the air ; electric log, 
a ship’s log registering by electricity; electric 
machine, usu, spee. a machine for developing fric- 
tional electricity ; electric regulator, fpr stopping 
or starting a machine by electro-magnetic circuit ; 
electric signal, a signal conveyed by electric influ- 
ence; eleotrio ewitoh, a device for interrupting 
or dividing one circuit and transferring it or part 
of it to another circiut, a commutator ; eleotrio 
iimeball, a large hollow globe dropped at a 
particular time by an electric circuit; eleotrio 
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torch, a gas-lighter worked by electric action ; 
olootrio wand, a baton - shaped elcctrophorus ; 
eleotrio wires, those of the electric telegraph. 

2879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 204 A wire hc.nring on 
elrctric current seems to be lor the time surrounded by an 
• eleciric atmospliere. IMd. 5 ITic telephone is a device for 
transmitrin^ . . over an ^electric circuit . . various kinds of 
sound. 1884 F. Bhittkn IVatch ^ Cdockm. 100 •lilccuic 
clock.s may be divided into tliree classes. 28*3 J. Bawock 
Pom. Amnsem. 126 A due plate . . w^ immersed in the 
liquid, and a wire united itic cxlreinitics of the pile: the 
i erfecl pr«»duccd hereby, was termed the *olecln’c contlici 
j 2837 Brewstfr Magnet. 307 The influence of *cleciric cur- 
; rent.'i. 1B63 Tvndall JJeat i. 19 The existence and direction 
of I'm electric current are shown by its action upon a freejy 
suspended magnetic needle. <*2790 Imisom .SV/#. Arts I, 
The ’‘electric luiid with which the conductor is overloiided, 
repels the electric fluid from those parts of the threads, itc. 
which arc next to It. 2854 Lahunkr Mhs. .Sc. 4- Art III. 
119 I'hc electric fluid is depo.sitcd in a latent state in uii- 
liiiiitcd qinantity in the earth, the waters, the aiinusplicrc. 
1870 Rtii.i.F.sTON Anint. Life Introd. 1-/8 ^Electric organs 
of Fishes. 280a Pai.ey Nat. TVitv/. xix. (1817) 166 Power 
of giving the 'electric shock. ^ 2839 G. Biro Nat. Phil. 230 
j Fleet riciiy. .will discharge itself through his arms, pro- 
! during an electric shork. iBxs Sir H. I ‘avy Chem. Phiha. 
j 105 When two in voliiiiic of this gas, .and one in volume of 
i oxygeiic, arc acted upon by .an * elect ric spark, oyer nicr- 
cuiy, they iiiflume. Dickkn.s Hard T. n. vi. (C. 1 ). 

ed.) I IS rhe "electric wire.s. .rulcdacolosstd strip of music- 
paper out of the evening sky. 

3. flg. Chiefly willi reference (<» the swiftness of 
electricity, or to the thrilling effect of the electric 
shock ; also in obvious metaphorical uses of the 
phra.ses in 2 b. 

*793 Cot.KHincE Songs 0/ Pixies v, 'I'hc electric flasli, tluti 
from the melting eye Darts the fond question or the .snfl 
reply. 1819 L. IIont /nd/ea/or No. 6 Wc. - feel the electric 
virtue of liis iShakspere’s) hand. 1830 Sir J. Hi:k.s( in l 
.Stud. Nat. Phil. 1. ii. 08511 zy 'I’he effect on all on hoard 
might well be conceived lo have been clcctrir. 1831 Car. 

l. Yi.K Sart. Res. 11858) 175 Wait u little, till the entire 
nation is in nn electric nI;Uc. 1871 Paiokave Lyr. Poems 133 
A thrill of electric pain Smote through each Englisli breusL 

4. Eleotrio bluo: a trade name for a slctly- 
bluc colour used for textile fabrics. 

5. Comh.y ns ^ electric- magnet ic - \\\.\'iere\\iyyi \ k\- 

NETIC. 

* 3*3 J- Haix:<h;k Dom. Amusem. 71 Astrribing to the in- 
fluence of electric irmgnctic cauRca the ucctirat y with which 
he Mucceedii in all his cxiMirimcnt.s. 

B. sb. 

1. A substance in which the electric force can be 
c.\citcd and accumulated by friction. See A. i. 

1646 Sir T. Brow'NE Pseud. P.p, 81 Our other discourse of 
F.IcctrIcks coriccrncth a generall ofiiiiion touching Jet and 
Amber. xAdf Power Rep, Philos. 11. 133 'J'he cflluvitinr; 
of an KIcctrick ufMMi its retreat, pluck up Siraw.s. 1748 
Franklin Lett. Wks. rSpi V. 211 Air is an electric per se, 
1838 Nat, Phil. W. Elect rU iii. H 56. ia (IJsef. Knowb 
Soo.) The essential \>{irXs of. .an clcctrital machine ..are 
the electric, the rublier, etc. 1870 R. FKRGi;.st>N Electr. 
51 'J'he term electrics is applied to those subst.anre» which, 
when helil in the hands .und riil>l.*ed, become electric. 

2. Positive {tiegative) electrics : elcciro-jiosi- 

tivc ( negative) substances. 

184*^ Tcknuk Chem. (ed. 7) 130 Negatirfe Elec/r/t s—()xy- 
g«n, Sulphur, N ilrogen . . / W/iVv Elerfrin Potassium. 
.Sodium, Lithium, etc, 

Electrical (Mcktrikiil'i. [f. prcc.-(--Ai..] 

+1. - Fi.kctujc a. I a. Ohs. 

2635 N. ('ari'kntlr Ci'Og. Del. I. iii. 54 KIcctricall bodie.s 
dr.awe and attract not without rubbing .and .stirring vj) of 
the matfir first. 2646 Sir T. Brownj; Pseud. t<p. 86 Bodies 
eleef '’ieall, whose emissions .are Icsse Mihtilc. 2744 Blkkklkv 
.S/ r/'.r § 943 The pha-iioineii,a of electrical bodies, the laws 
.'iiul v.-iriations of magnetism. 

b. Fi.kctkio a. I b. 

28x3 .Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. ii. <18141 39 Wlicii a piece 
uf sealinf^ wax. gains the power of aUracliug light bcxlies 
. .it is said to be clcctrir.-il. 2813 Hakkwi ii. Introd. Gtol. 
(1815) 313 The snv.kc and vapour of volcanoes are highly 
elect ricai. <: x86o Faraday t'otres Nat. v. 129 It isMU-lec- 
tricul that it will .s(.;atcely leave my hand unless to go to the 
other. 

2. (The usual modem sense.) Relating to or con- 
iitcled with electricity; also, of the nature of 
electricity. Sometimes used in the cornldnatiotis 
mentioned under Ju.kotuio A. 2 b, in most of 
which, however, electric is more usual ; txci;plions 
arc electrical machiney cUctrkal cel. 

*747 WhSLtv Wks. (1872) 1 1. 73, 1 went . .to sec . the Elec- 
trical experiments. 2747 Kkankli.n Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 182 
Draw off the electrical Are. 17^ Jtud. zio A turkey is to 
lie killed for our dinner by the electrical shock. 1793 
Mmkaton Edystoue L. C’ont. 14 No damage, except to a 
pait of the Electrical Strap. x8oa Bincluv Anim. Riog. 
(1813) ill. 7 'I’lie electrical gyiiinutus or ccl 1803 Edin. 
kei>. I. »95 'J'he electrical ji)l«. x8x8 SiR H, T)avv Chem. 
Phitos. 104 Wires for passing t he cledriGiI sp.irk, ftdd. x zy 
The electrical balance of (.'oiiloiiib. Ibid, 169 'I’he elect rit al 
column, formed iff zinc, Dutch leaf, and paper. 1B28 Mils. 
Shelley Frankenst. i. <1865' 42 He constructed n small 
electrical machine. xSaa Imlson .Sr. 4- Art J. 46j When 

m. iny of tliese . , jars arc connected together, it is called .nn 
electrical battery. ^2838 Macgillivkav ir. Humboldt's 
Tnn>. XV. 196 F.l«ctricareeIs..aliound in the. .conflueni.s of 
the Orinoco. 1845 Gxrwin Coy. Nat. iii. ( 1879) 62 Is it not 
possible that the mixture of large boihes of fresh and salt 
water may disturb the eleclrical equilibrium f *®S* 

PENTER Man. Phys. 462 In. .Electrical fi.slies, the cicctrio 
organs are suppltra with nervw of very great size. Mad. 
Are there any eleclrical books in the library! 


BLECTBICITY.^ 

’ 3. flg. C!f. Elkctric 3. 

1 >77S Shfriijan Rwals 11. i, The atmosphere becomes 

eVtctrir-al. 2824 ScoiT W rtf. 1 . iv. 59 The electrical shock 
caused by (he discovery, 2873 Lowell Among liks. 
ScT. u, 315 'I'hc leaves, seem to thrill our fiii£|Srs. with, .the 
flutter of his electrical iicrvc.s. 

1 4, Skilled in the .sdeiice of electricity. Oh. rare. 

. *757 E. 1 )arvvin in Phil. Trans. L. 340 The author, hav- 
ing no electrical friend whose sagacity he couht confide in, 

Eleotncally (/le-ktiikalil, adv. [f. ))rec. 
-LY-.] Ill nn electrical maimer. 

1. In the manner of, by means of, or in relation 
to electricity. 

28x8 .Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos, 3C7 Points of platina .vrc 
electrically ignited, 2854 Si ovFfRN in Orr'e Circ. .Sc. 
Che m. 212 (jIoss and flannel have been <?tcctrically excited. 
x86i Sir W. Faikiiaikn Addr. Brit. Assoc., Klertrically, 
india-rubber po<%.seN.se.s high advantages, 2873 1). Stkwaiit 
Eorce iii. 67 Metallic coatings., not electric.slly 
connccied. 2883 l^tily Nc 7 os i8 Sept. 3/7 'J'he electrically- 
lighted marquee in Carlton-ro.'id. 

x^.flg. \\ith suddenness, rapidity, or force as ol 
elect rid ty. 

.184a L vnoN ganoni 35 I'he orchestra -electrically sensi- 
tive to the il)l pn^s.ston of the audience. sSScCaki.vlk Fredh. 
Ct. V. XV. iii. 284 'Phis rleciriirally .siiddi ii iperntion on 
J’rag. 2869 Mrs. Wiutnky ///V/ rivYo xviii. ago Why! she 
demanded clcclrically, like a thunder-clap. 

t BlextricalneM. (Vv. ® [f. as prec . -f 

-NE.SS.] The state or quality of being electrical. 

2736 Baii.fv, F.lectricalnessy attracting quality. Hence 
ill mod. Diels. 

* t Ele'Otrioe. Obs. [a. F. Meet rice, fein. 
ZAv/iv/r Fi.kctok.J «= Et.KCTiiJSHS j. 

1695 Loud, (hti.. No. 3105/3 Ibe Elociiice of Bavaria . . 
has .Miscarried. 1720 /bid. No. 4742/2 He brought with 
him a Letter from llie Elcctricc. 

Electrician t/lck-, flektirjan). [f. FhKtTHin 

+ -IAN.] One who studies, or i.s versed in, the 
sdi ui e of cU'Ctridty; one who works with elrc- 
trie.'il instruments. 

1751 Kkakkiin in Phil. Trans. XI.VII. xliv. aoii I have 
tint Tie.'ird that any of your Kuropcan elcrti icians have been 
able to. .do it. xBag K. Jlskk jkul. Nat, i68, 1 am no 
eloi luoiaii. 1869 /'alt Mall I'i. 31 Aug. 4 The electrician 
had gone lo Brest to rep.Yir a fault in the French cable. 

Electricity (/Uk-, t Icktri-sUi}. [f. Ei.KtTriK; 

-F -ITV.] 

1. In e-iily use, the distinctive property ol 
*el(t!tric bodies’, like amber, gl.iss, etc., /.<?., 
their power when excited by liiction to attract 
light bodit H placed near them ; also, the slate of 
cxdtatioii piodueed in such bodies by friction. 
Sul>sequLntly the name was given lo the cause of 
this plu nomenou and of many others which were 
discovered lo be of com moo origin with It, e.g. the 
electric spark, lightning, llie galvanic current, etc. 
Franklin con^rideied electric phenomena to he due 
to a subtle fluid diffused (hiough all bodies, the 
excess of wliich above its normal quantity con- 
si iluted ‘porilivc elee.tiidty aud its deficiency 
below the noiinal quantity ‘ negative eleclrieity ' ; 
but he alsd u.Hcl ‘ tleelrieity’ as a name for the 
fluid itself. Others believed ‘positive’ and ‘nega- 
tive’ electricity lo be two distinct fluids, which 
when combined neutralized e;ich other. 'I'hc now 
prevailing view is that eleetricity is *a peculiar 
condition eitlier of the molecules of the electrified 
body or of the ether which sunuiinds them’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. ) ; but the lenn ‘ electric flnitl * 
survives in popul.ar language, and the names 
‘positive’ ami ‘iieg.ntive’ eleclrieity (also an 
inheritance from huuiklin’s theory) are still re- 
tained in seicntilic use. 

I'dirctricity may be; ilinLli.>p»'d by ;iny means th.'it produces 
ilisturbancc of the mnlci iilar i;omlilion of bodies ; liy fric- 
lion { frictional rlet tt itity\ liy clu-inir.-xl acdun \ galvanic 
electricity, by lii-:it Mhcrmat eleclfidty , \y magnetism 
{magnetic clcchicit\'\. Oci asionnlly elc.truity icnii il.s re- 
lated adjs. .arc iiscil in a ii:trro\ver seii.sc with reference to 
the elect! idly prixludd l»y friciioii, as distinguished from 
g.'iivnniMn or from magiietic or therjn.'d eleetricity. 

1646 .Sir ']'. Biumsi-: /Vm/. Ep. 11. i. 51 Oy.stal willcalcfy 
into elccliii ity ; llmt j <, a power to attract strawcN or light 
bodies, and coiiveit the needle freely placed, //(/r/. 79 SalieM 
■ if gciilly w.'iirtiecl .. will betl*‘r discover ihcir Kfcctrici- 
ties. 1668 I'hil. I tans. ill. 8-.0 Observations about the 
Klefiiidty of Bodie.s. 1736 BiMikK Anal. 11. ii, Such 
>\v<-is in n.'itiiro. ns. magnet isiit and electricity. 174^ 
kankmn Let/. Wk.s. 1840 V. 105 Restoring the equi- 
librium in the liottle tlc»es not at all affect the electricity in 
the man. 1770 HriI'.stluv in Phi/, Trans. LX. 200 The 
fliffererice of the two electricities. ^ 1704 J. Huiton Phitos, 
l.ieht, 232 lOlectricity. .is ilistinctfy different from both 
light and beat. 1803 A fed. Jrtd. IX. 569, 1 begat* to tt«e 
eleotrii iiy, by smnll shocks. ..834 Mrs. Somkkvillb ConHex, 
/*hyt. .Sr, xxviii. (18^9) 310 Klcctricity may be called into 
activity by mc-diuuicul power, by chemical action, by heat, 
and by iiiagnetic iiifluctice. 2837 Brf.wsi'er Magnet, *73 
Feebler electricities will, .produce the sheets Of Rummer 
lii^htnirig. 2883 S. P. TiiOMrsoN Elecir. tfr AfagH.Q Klec- 
incity may either reside upon the surface of bodies m a 
ch.'irge, or flow through their .substance as a currentt 
b. Preceded by adjit. denoting (a.) the source 
or mode of production, si% frietional, gahwtu, 
induced, magneticy thermal, vital^ voltaic \ (A) the 
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place of development, as animaly atmospherie^ 
organic ; (c.) the quality, as aciivct constant^ free ^ 
negative, positive. Vitreous^ resinous electricity : 
older synonyms for positive and negative elec- 
tricity, which were first observed as resulting from 
the iriction of glass and of resinous bodies re- 
sjwctively. 

*755 Ksankmn Let, 14 Mar. Wks. 1882 V. 341 Their neca- 
tivc clrciricily [isj increased. 1799 K. Uarwin PhyioL 310 
(T.)Two eleotrkk fluids diiTuseri together, and strongiy nt- 
traciiiij^ each other; one .. vitreous, the other resinouK, 
elect rich y. x8u Nat. Phil, II. Catvan. iv. $ la (Usef. 
Knowl, 8oi\) The circulation of voltaic electricity produces 
an elevation of temperature. Ibid, Eiectr. ii. 84i>. 13 The 
body Ls said to be negatively electrified, or to have ncg.-itlvc 
electricity. Ibid, Positively electiificd, or to have {M^hitivc 
electricity. X850 tr. H ntaMdi’s C'osittiis III. la^Trati-Niiiuns 
of atmospheric electricity to an opposite condition. 

1791 Hurkk Regie. Peace i. Wks. V III. no They lainhas- 
sadorsj will become true conductors of conlagion to every 
country' which h.as had the misfortune to send them to the 
source of that electricity. 1831 Caklyi.i- Sart. Res. 118581 
lys Wait a little, till the entire nation is in an electric slate ; 
ull your whole vital Klectriciiy. .is cut into two isolated 
portions of Positive and Negative 'of Money and of H anger 1. 
<858 HAwriionNK /'V. ij- It. yrnts. II, 24 The elociricity of 
human brotherhood. x86a I.owki.l Pinside Trav, 73 'I'hc 
natural electricity of youtn. 

3. 'rhe branch of physical science wliicli deals 
with the nature and phonumcna of electrical ac- 
tion. 

173I4 1 Jk.s.\oui.ii£ks Course A’r/tv. P/ii/os. 4.50 Cray ha.s 
found out scver.d new riieriuiiietia in Klc«;ti icily. 1796 
Hunter ir. St, Piem's’Stud. Sat. iiyogi I. 107 That 
new .. wonderful art of ek'irtricily. Avhich screens tlieir 
hotels from the. ihnnder. 1885 S. J*. Tiiomi-.son (///.'•) i.es- 
.sons in RIeciiicity and Magnetism. 

4 . Comif.i as clcctticity-ladcn a<lj. 

1884 Century Mag, XXVII. yaa The cicctrioity-laden 
raindrop.s. 

Slectricise (/ le ktrisni-z). rare. [f. as prec. i- 
-TZE.J 'To charge with elcclricily, make cleciric. 

^EriKCTUIPY 7'. I. 

187a Fox Or,oiie 16 O/one has he«m considered .. to he 
protlmxrd only when t).xygcn is positively clectricizcd. 

£le*Otric li'ght. a- l .ight produced by 
electrical action, b. spec. 'The same as a]); died 
to purposes of illumination. It is ordinarily pro- 
•luccd cither by the incandescence of a fdnmcnt of 
metal or carbon, or by tlie electric arc formed by 
the pas.sing of electricity between tw(.) carlion 
}>oints. Also attrib.^ as in elect ric-lighi appar- 
atus. 


181^3 Mech. Mag. XXXIX. 352 Electric light-- .Suhstltutc 
for (ms \keaJbig of /^aragrapky 1849 Walki-.h in ^ i*e. .SV\ 
ti: 1865) 1. 138/2 Wc . saw rhe electric light outshinine; all 
the other.. Iigld.s. 187* Tvnoai.i. Ira^nt. Sc. (cd. t) II. 
xvi. 430 ‘Pho electric light was afterwards cst.-ibiisheil ni 
('ajjc (iri.sncz. 

Jtg. 1870 Max Ml'Li.iiu Sc. Retig. (1873' 3 The electric 
light of Coiiipiirativc Philology. 

Hence electric lightod ///. <7., lighted by elec- 
tricity; cloctrio lighting vhl. illumination liy 
the electric light ; also attrih. 

1881 Daily AVao’ 3 ScpI. '//a Ikautiful v.leclric. lighted 
clock. 1887 U'ltitakers Alutauaek 141 advt., Klectiic- 
lijdning cnginccis. 

Electrico'logy. rare. [See -ho(;Y.] ,Sec (luot.) 

1746 K. 'rcRNi-.R 'y/r/fl I'.lcctricology, or a I.liscourse upon 
Electricity. 

Ele*ctrico-iue:teorolo*gical, a. Relating to 
electrical meteorology, or to electricity and nic- 
leorology. 

1787 MiiNNiiT in Phil Trans. I, XXV' II. v?*; An ♦■le.ctriro- 
tnettforulogical diary. 

t Slectri'feroua, a. Cbs. [sec Klectuum mal 
-FKRors.] Bearing or producing amber, 

1656 in Blount (itnssogr. xyax t8oo in Baili v. 

Electrification (/'le klrilik^-* jan . [f. Ki.Ki - 

TUIFY V. after L. nouns of action in -fieatio^ 

1. The action or proces.s of clecti ifx ing ; .subjec- 
tion to the electric current. 

17^ /^A/7. Trans. Xl^V. 11)4 An Elecfrification of five or 
six Hours. X750 Ib/d. XLVI. 385 'I'he iVelaie was not 
cured ; and since the Elcctriflcation . . had been as he was 
before. i88x A. Maoahi.ank in Nature XXIV. ^65 After 
a few electrifications, .panicles cullcct to form a chain. 

2. The slate or condition of a body charged 
with electricity. 

1787 Phil. T ram, T.XXVll. 29 The, clcctrificjuion of fogs 
and rain. 1878 Guknky Crysiuilogr. 114 'I'lie eleetrilica* 
tions of the glass and the resin are of oyjposile kinds. z88i 
Maxwkll Eleetr. <4 Magn. I. 32 It is the ., practice .. to 
call the vitreous electrification positive, and the resinous 
electrification oKaative. 

Electrified v/lektrififid). ppl. a. [f. Elko- 
TRiPT It, + 'Jsn,] (..'harged with electricity by the 
pa.s.sage of an electric current. 

* 75 * Waison in /V//7. yya/ts. XLVIT. 203 Stream of 
electrified effluvia. 1834 Mali. SoMi;KVTt.LK C annex. Phys, 
Sc. xxviii. 11849) .V *4 Attraction between electrified .Tiid un- 
eleoirified substances. t88i Maxw:li. F.lectr. 4- Magn, 1 . 
32 No force, eitlier of attraction or of repulsion, can be ob- 
served between an electrified body and a body not electrified. 

Slectrifier i/hvktrifai:3j). [f. next t- -Rit.] 
He who or that which electrifies or {/g.) startles 
or shocks violently. 


x 86 o Russrll Diary India 1 . ito There is nothing to rouse 
one like the sound of a cannonade : it’s a tremendous elec- 
trifier. 

Electrify (He ktrlfaix [f. Kf.e(rrB-io 4 -(T)Fy.] 
l.trans.To charge a body with electricity, or 
pass the electric current through it ; to subject 
(a person) to an electric shock or current. 

X747 Franklin Lett, WIcji. 1840 V. 188 We electrify . . a 
book that has a double line of gold round upon the covers. 
1765 Wf.si.ey yrnt. 2(1 Dec. (1827; 111 . 233 Being electrified 
tiiurning and evening, my lameness mended. CX796 Imison 
^eh.Arts 1 . 41 The hotly is said to be electrified, and is 
capable Ilf exhibiting apitearances whtcli are ascribed to the 
power of electricity. 1830 Sir J. HhRSCimi. Stud. Nat. 
Phil. II. vi, (1851) 150 (Quicksilver electrified under a con- 
ducting fluid. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. 
Magn. I. 76 The inside will be resinously electrified. 

To_ staitlc, rousts, excite, as though with 
the .shock of electricity. 

* 75 * (-’uKS lERF. Lett, 285 III. 308 You will not be so 
j agri-.eably electrified .. ns you were at Manhcim. ri7g4 
j Ih/RKE Addr. Prixsot to Constil. (K.), Those heights of 
I courage which electrify uti army and eti.sure victory. tSra 
I Emkilson Soc. St Solit,, Eloq. Wk.s. (Bohn) III. 37 An audi- 
[ eiice is electrified. 

j Electrifying^ CTle klrifaiiUj), vhl. sb. [f. Elec- 
\ TRIFY 4 - -iniH.] The action or process of charging 
j witli electricity, or of passing the electric current 
I through a body. Also attrib, 

I 175a Wai-son ill Phil. XLVll. 373 The electrifying 

I machine. X764 We.sley Tta*/. 13 July, I advLscd elcctrify- 
I iuL'. 

: £le*ctri^ng, ,///. a. [f. as prec.4--iKG-\] 
i That electrihes. 

i8ao J. Scorr in Land. Mag. J:in., Vivid, searching, rlnv 
! trifying lauguaRe. *834 CAMVin.LL Mrs.Siddout 1 1 . xiii. 
i 303 A inaniier so electrifying as to make the poor shopman 
start l.iuck. 

j t Electrine* Ohs. [ad. L. elcctrlnus^ or 

I (jf. ‘qXiicTpivos : see Ei.Ktn’iii-M and -ink.] 

1. Rc^cmbliIlg what exists in amber, electric. 

a 1687 H. Moke in D/i>. Dial. ( sboTlicy supposed it 
i to oont.nin an KIcctrinc Principle in it. 

2 . Made of the metal Kukctui'M. 

J 1677 Pijot Oxfordsh. 31 1 It was no matter in a Legacy of 
j Klci irine vc.sseis, how much Silver or Klcctnnn wa.s in them. 

I tEl6*Ctrix. Obs. fa. L. cleclrix^ fern, of 

I ilcetOf\'\ ICbKCTKES.S I. 

i 1665 Lond^ Cas, No. n/t The Emperor and his Mother 
{ , . arc going iiilu Mourning for. .the Klcciiix of Bavaria. 

! t Electri‘sable, Obs. [f. Klkctuizk r. 4- 

I -A RLE.] Capable of being electrized. 

17^ Wat.son in Phil. Trans. XLV'III. ao.5 ElectrisaMi! 

I hollies . . were sometimes tlecirised under thick clouds, but 
without . . lightning, or even without ruin. 

Electrisation (/le ktri/ri jon). [f. Klectrize 
1 V. + -ATios ; so Kr. Hcetrisation^ 

I 1 . 'The process of sulijecting ta person or ihing' 

I to the action of electricity ; the state or condition 
{ of being subjected to electrical action. 

I 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVH. 403 The washing of the boy’.s 
fvet . . immediately preceded his elcctrisalion. 181a Sir H. 
Davy Chew, Phihs. 1 . 355 Ahiniina cannot Im; decomposed 
by ihc idcLtrization of merr.ury. 1871 NAriiKVH Prt'su A 
Cure Dis. til. iii. T^;rRi^tent electrization has been 
kiiuwi^ to cure obstinate eases, 1880 JIowi-lls Undise. 
Country iii. 49 Electrization of iiersoiis in the vicinity of a 
point struck by lightning. 

b. Decomposition by elcctro-eheinical action. 

.Sir j I. Daw in Phit. Trans. XCV 1 1 1 . 38 The [irocess 
of the electriz.Ttion of ainmoniiu 
; 2 .^^". The stirring of the boiil mightily, as by 

' electric shock, (after FT. ] 

j 1870 Echo () Nov., The /ewr en masse, th.it electri.salion 
of all soul.N. 

Electrise (/le ktroizV Also 8 olectorize. [f. 
Klectimc + -1ZK ; cf. Fr. clectriscr.] 
traits. To charge with electricity; to subject to 
the action of electricity ; ^ Ki.fatrify, 

1746 BwowNiNr. in y’^/ 7 . Trans.XXAV. 373, I w,t« desirous 
to rlcetriNe a Tn-e. 1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1R40 V. 187 
I Wc flfi.-.lrii'e a pcison iw'Ciity or more times running, witn 
I a touch of the finger on the wire. 1748 Lond. Mag. 255 All 
animal bodies . . Ijeing constantly eiccteri/'d . . by the earth. 
z8o8 J. Webster Nat, Phil. 141 The prime conductor is 
electrized with the negative. 1M9 Mrs. .Somerville Alolec. 
.Sc. I. 1. ii. 90 A .spiral wire electrized by the great battery 
..at the London Institution. 

I Icncc Ble’ctriEed ppl. a. 

>753 Waison in Phil. Trans. XI.VUl. 207 An electrised 
j phi.'il ofw.iter. 1757 K. Darwin ibid. L. 252 Electrised down 
I of the. juncus Imtnbycinus. 1837 WiiKWitLL Hist. Induct. 

I Sc. 11857) III. 13 Decanting the water out of an electrized 
j into another bottle. 

I Electrizing (Tlc-ktr-iizii)^, vhl. sb. [f. Ki.kc- 
I TKiZE?'. 4 - -INU LJ Thcnction or pruci-ss of charging 
• with flcctricity. Also attrib. 

! 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIU. 26 The cIcctrLing has 

I been discontinued. 1809 Hknrv iHd. X(.'IX. 433 note^ 
j I'r.Tii.sfcrriiig the . . gas . . iiiio the electrizing tube. 

Electro (Tle*ktn?\ sb. and v. Used colloq. 
as an abbreviation for: a. Ki.wttro-flatk zi., 
FlE<.TRO-PLAT 1 KO vhl. sh,\ b. EbECTROTYFFi sh, 
and V. 

1864 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 14 Dec,, Intrinsically base metal 
might have passed current until the electro wore off. Mod. 
'J'hey allowed him to take electros of all their woodcuts. 
It would save expense to electro the illustration, s. The 
I -Spoons ought to be eicctro'd afresh. 


Electro- (Tle ktr^), formally repr. Gr. tjAcgrpo- 
combining form of ifAcirr/MiF, which, after the 
analogy of its derivative Eleotric, is treated as if 
meaning 'electricity'; first occurring in quasi- 
Cireek derivatives like Electkometek, and now 
used without restriction to form combinations 
(chiefly written with hyphen) denoting processes 
carried on by electrical means, or the application 
of electricity to particular departments of art or 
industry, as in electro-blasting, -cautery., -deniistiy, 
■engraving, -etching, -horticulture, -litholrily, 
-otiatriis. Also in the following : 

SleotrobalU'Btlo a., relating to the art of 
timing by electricity the flight of projectiles. 
Slo otro-blo'scopy [ + -bioscopy, f. Bio- + -scopy, 
after microscopy, etc.], the examination of an auinml 
hotly by means of a galvanic current, to discover 
muscular contractions as evidence of life. Sle:otro- 
ca pillary a., ha^ing reference to the influence of 
electricity on capillary tubes under certain condi- 
tions. Ele^otro-cbo'mloi -oha’inical adjs., per- 
taining to electricity and chemistry jointly. Bla'O- 
tro-cho miatry, the science of the application of 
electricity to chemistry. JSle:otro-c]ixo'nograpli, 
an instiuincnt for electrically recording exact in- 
stants of time. Elc:otro-ooa'ting vhl. sb., the 
process of coating a body over with metal by the 
galvanic battery. Sle'otro-co'pper, iron coated 
witli copper by means of the galvanic battery. 
Electro-depo'sit v., to deposit (a coating of 
j metal, etc.) by means of electricity : hence JBle'O- 
I tro-depo‘Blt| -deposi'tion, the process of de- 
positing by electricity ; Slextro-depo’sltor, one 
who conducts this process. Slextro-dlagnowlSf 
the application of electricity to purposes of medical 
diagnosis. Ble'ctro-ergo'meter, an insliurncnt 
for measuring the w’ork done by an electric machine. 
Ele ctro-fu'slon, the fusion of metals by means 
of the electric current. Ble^otro-galva nic a., 
pertaining to the galvanic form of elcetiicily ; 
also, pertaining to electricity as including galvan- 
ism. Ble otro-ga'uesls [sec CiENKisns], the state 
of tetanoid spasm that supervenes in the muscles 
highly .stimulated by galvanism, when the current 
is withdrawn: so Bleretroge'iilo a. [see -genioJ, 
pertaining to electrogencsi.s. £le:otro-glld v., 
to gild by meaibs of »in electric current : hence 
cleu'tro- gi'lding vbl. sb., electro- gill. ppl. adj. 
Ble:otro-kln.0*tlc a. [sec KinetioJ, having re- 
ference to electricity in motion. Ble'ctro-ma's- 
«age, kneading the body or a limb with a com- 
bined roller and small galvanic machine. Ble^o- 
tro-medioal a., pertaining to the ajiplicalion 
of galvanism to medical purposes. Blectro- 
ttietallurgy, the ap|)lication of electrolysis to 
the deposition of thin coalings from metallic so- 
lutions : hence etc ctro-metallu rgiCy -metallu rgical 
adjs. Ble^ctro-mu'BOUlar a., having reference to 
the mutual influence of the electric current and 
muscular contraction. Ble^ctxo-ne'gatlve a., 
pertaining to, or producing, negative electricity. 
Ble'otro-nervons a., relating to the affiniiy be- 
tween electric and nervous action. Ble-otxo- 
optics the science of the relations between 
electricity and optics. Ele^ctro-patho’logy, the 
science of morbid conditions as they are revealed 
by electrical means. Blextro-physloTogy, the 
science of the electrical conditions of the physio- 
logical processes; the testing hy electricity of the 
bodily luactions; hence ele'ctro-phy siolo'gical adj. 
Ele^otro-plioto'ineter, an instnimcnt lor com- 
jiaring the intensity of lights by referring them 
to the standard of the electric spark. Ble^ctro- 
pol'on [f. (jlr. -woiur, neut. of -Troibs that makes], 
a name for Bunsen's carbon battery. Blt^otro- 
polar a., an epithet applied to the condition of 
a cylindrical conductor when, on being electrified 
by induction, the ends Ijccome polar. Bloxtro- 
po Bltive a., pertaining to, or producing, posi- 
tive electricity. Ble:otxo-pro’oeB8 = electrotyping 
process, Ble:ctropii'xiotnrB Gai.van<)PUNC- 
TUKR. Ble^ctro-psrro'niBtev electric Pyro- 
meter. BlB'otro-Bl'lver v, ^ Klkctroplatk, 
Ble:otroByiit]ie‘tlo a., causing chemical com- 
position by means of the galvanic current : 
hence Ble^etroBynthe'tloally otiv. BlB«otxo* 
teclmology, the science of the application of 
electricity to the arts. BlB^otTO-telegrapliloa., 
pertaining to Bla^otxo • tBlB'iHrapliy electric 
telegraphy. Ble:otro-tliBFapBU*tloB, the treat- 
ment of disease by electricity. Ble=otxotlxB*xapy 
[ 4 -therapy, ad. Gr. Bepavtia healing] « electro- 
therapeutics, BlBtetro-tiwrmaaoy [cl Diatbxb- 
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m^ot], and Xl0xtrotlie:rmj [as if ad. Gr. 

f. Ofpfidf hot], the science of the electricity 
developed by heat. Xtoxtvoti^at [cf. Aquatint], 
a mode of engraving, the design l^ing drawn on 
copper>plate and transfeired by means of on elec* 
trie bath. SU otro-vl’tal a,, having reference to 
the connexion of electricity and the vital actions : 
hcucc Xle>otro-vi*taliBm. 

ifljjTQ O. Pkhscott S/. Telephone. #87 Lipmann's *iiIoclro- 
c.apiirary electrometer. 1807 Davy in Thil, Trune. XCV 111 . 
3 Application of the poweru of *clcctro*cheinical analy.sis. 

}. Wyluk in Cltv, Sc. I. 193/3 Laws of., electro- 
chemical decomposition. x88x MaVwem. Ktectr. ^ Magn. 
I. 330 The quantities of these ions being *elcclrocheniically 
equivalent. x 8 a^ Nat. Philos. II. Klectr. i. § 3. i tUsef. 
Know). Soc.) "Llcctro-Cfieiiiislry . . one of the connecting 
branohe.s between reniute divisions of the Philosophy of 
Nature. 1878 N kwc omx Pop. Astron. ii. ii. rs/ 'fhe^clectro- 
chronograph on which his laps are recorded, c 1865 G. 
(SoRR in Cirv. Sc. I. 339/3 *Kleciro-coating with zinc. xBsa 
Jqubrrt in [?>•«/. Soc. Arts 96 Nov., C>iie *c!cctro-coprjer 
plate has yielded more than r3,<XNj impressions. 1864 
5 ()ct. 483/3 For ^cleclro-deposit a large .scries of 
depositing cells is required. x88a Nature 360 An 

•electro-deposited cocitiiig. r 1865 G. Gore in L ire, Sc. I. 
339/3 Coating metals . . by "'clectro-depositiijii. Ibid, aij 2 
Some *electro-deposiiors use \ ais . . of wrought iron, i^x 
C. VV. Siemens in Nature XXIII. 35.! * Electro fusion of. . 
iron or platinum. 1858 O. W. IIoi.mks Aut. Preakf. T. 
(1865) 14 Men of letters . . will nut disturb the popular hillacy 
respecting this or that •electro-gilded cclebiiiy. 1871 Ir. 
Schellen's Spertr, Anal. §v8. 98 Delicate steel parts .. h.av<: 
been *cle(:fro-gilt. 1:1865 G. Goek in Circ. Sc. 1 . vz-j/s 
Liquid . . fur. .*eIectro-gilding. x88o in Nature XXl. 457 
'J'hc expense of ’^clfctro-horticulture depends mainly upon 
the cost of mechnnir.'il energy. 1881 Maxwki.i. Klectr, ,f 
Magn, 11.207 'rhe *Klt:ctiolcitieiic Pinergy of the system. 
1854 Scuri-cKN in Orps Circ, Sc. Chem. 117 Covering it 
with a thin layer of gold by the •elect ronietullurgic pro- 
cess. c *865.1. Wvi.DR in Ctre. .SV. 1 . 302/1 •Elcctro-metaU 
ItirG;ic.il processes reqiiire certain temperatures. 1840 S.Mi;ic 
i/iele) Elements of *Electro-mrlallurgy. 1846 Joyce Sc. 
Dialog, iii. Elecir. 413 The wliole art ufelectru-inctallutKy 
.. consists in making a gocnl .selection of solutions. 1879 
Du Moncei. Telephone 11 The *e.U;{;:iro- musical telephones. 
1870 Hoi.miiS Surg. (cd. 2) IV. A peculiar iiuiri, which is 
c.aIlod ^clfotro-muscular sensibility. i8zo rfii-vuv Eient. 
Chetn. (1826) 1. 302 bodies .. auracted by pu-siiivcly elec- 
trified surfaces, and repclletl by negativt^ ones . . may be 
termed .. ’^clcctro-nogmlive bodies. 1881 Maxweli. PAectr. 
\ Magn. 1 . 343 The Anion, or the electronegative com- 
ponent. 1843 Gravis Clinical Med. xxi. 439 The •electro- 
ncrvou.s theory rv«;.eived a gr«:at accession of piobability. 
x88x W. SroTTiswoonF. in Nature XXV. 118 Thc..p»o- 

• pccts of "clcctro-pliy.siology. 1870 P’. l*orii Elect r. Tel. i. 
(1873) 17 'rhis inodificiitioh of the Grove battery is some, 
times called the "Ivlcctropoion battery. 1850 Dauheny 
Atom, ‘i he. vii. led. m» 305 Chlorine, an clcctro-neg.'ilive 
body, takes the place of hydrogen, an •elcciro-positivc 
one. 1883 (yiamb. ^'jrnl. 1 Dec. 705 '1 Tin i- .. electro- 
positive to iron, c 1865 G. Goto;, in Circ. Sc. 1 . 2,<3/a 

i.'aking copies .. by the *«lcctro- process. 1871 H<;i.mks 
Surg. fed. 3) V. 528 *Elrciro- puncture is nothing more 
than the application of a galvanic current to the tissues in- 
cluded between two acupuncture needles. 1843 W. (iiuivK 
Contrih. Sc. in Coic'r. Phys. / Ito tYjr ti874> 273 * Electro syn- 
thetic absorpliuii of nitrogen. .Cupahie of ''elect ro-syiuheli- 
cally cumliining. 1885 Pall Mall G. 18 June 11/2 'I’he 
recent developments of prai'tical electricity and *clcctrt»- 
tcchnology. 1^3 Chamh, yrnl. XII. ia8 Cumiminications 
may be transmitted with ’’clectro-tele.grapbic speed. CZ865 
J. Wvi.uli in Circ. Sc. I. 258/2 The voltaic Ixaiiery in *clct> 
tro-lclegraphy. Z887 j. Hin i.i-aif ////#■) 'Icxi-book of *Klectro- 
I'herapeuiics, etc. 1881 Nature XXIV. 351 A new and 
effective method of treating disease— '^electrotherapy, x^s 
J. .Sami'Son (//. 7 c) •Electro-tint, or the Art of ni.nking 
jiainlirigs in .such a m:innei- that copper iM.itc.s and ‘ Blocks' 
can be taken from them by Voltaic Electricity. Z843 
Gkavks ClinUnl Med. x.vi. 432 •Electro- vital or neuro- 
electric current. s. 

Electro-biology (i^^e:kt^^ 7 ,lJ.^i,p■ 16 ( 1 ^ 5 i}. [f. prcc. 

+ HlOhOGY.] 

1 . The branch of electricity which deals witli the 
electrical phenomena of living beings ; electro- 
physiology t,sec KIiKCTuo-). 

1849 Smei! Uitle) Klenirnts of Elcctro-biologry. x88x in 
Nature XX I V. 39 jTlie first miniber of TP Elec tricie.n con- 
tains) an intcrc.sting article on elccirobiology. 

2 . The name given about 1845 to a form of 

* animal magnetism ’ or hypnoti.sm, in which un- 
consciousness was induced by causing the patient 
to gaze steadily at a small bright object. 

Originally the ohjr.rt used was a disc of zinc and copper, 
the galvanic nclion of w'hich was supposed to be concerned 
it) producing the result ; hcncc perhaps the name, whivh 
however was employed by some writers as a synonym for 
I animal m.'ignetisin ’ ^ in general, with reference to it.s 
imagined relation to vital electricity. 

xSjjo W. Gregor V Anitu, Magn. 74 All the plienomena 
of the conscious state in. .electro biology, .c-ati lie producefi 
.. by the olebir mesmeric or magnetic methods. 1874 
Carpehticr Ment. Phys. 11. xW. (1879) S'io Who styled 
themselves * profe.ssors ' of a new jirl which they termed 
Kleclro- Biology. 

Hence Ble^ctroblolo'ifloal a. [see -tcal], re- 
lating to electvobiology. Bl«:otrobio' 16 fflat [see 
-I8T], a practiscT of electrobiology. 

1849 M ACAUi.AY 7 rnl. 13 May, 1 fought a mesmeric and 
electro-biological battle. 3856 k. Vauohan Mystics (zBfio) 

II . 109 The real combat was one of spirit against spirit 
. . what would now lie called eleefro - biological. x86o 
Jrapfrc,son Eh. about Doctors II. |8 Electro-biologists, 
spirit-ropers, and tabic-tumers. i86s Lytton Sir. Story 

IJ. 200 This sage anticipated our modem eIectro-b)oIogist.s. 


SHeotroda (i'le'ktrJad). ff. as prec. -f •ode (as 
in Awodk), ad. Gr. Aids way.] One of the poles 
of a galvanic battery. See Anodk aud Cathodk. 

1834 Faraday Res. EUetr. (1839) f 663 In place of the 
term pole I propose.. /’rAc/mAr, and I mean thereby that 
wrfacc .. whicli bounds the eatent of the dccom^xis- 
iug matter in the direction of the electric current. iSsjo 
Daubeny Atom. The. vii. ted, a) 207 The .same wire, if 
made the pasitive electrode of the galvanic b.'ittery, is not 
acted upon by the acid. 1876 Huxley Physiogr. 10a 'Lhis 
plate foriTis^ one of the cler.troties or entrances by which 
the electricity reaches the liquid (otherwise called the 
poles). 

Electrodynamic C/lc:ktnr,doin.x‘*mik), a. [f. 
Elkotko- + Dynamic ; cf. hydrodynamic^ Per- 
taining to the force excited by one magnetic 
current upon another. Hence Sle>otrodyna‘mioal 
a., in came scn<!c. Ble^otrodyna'inloB, the dyna- 
mics of electricity; the science of the mutual 
inffuence of electric currents. Xle otrodynamism 
[see Dynami8M] ^ ckclrodynamks. Blaotro- 
dynamo'xneter [see Dynamomktbh], an instru- 
ment for measuring electrodynamic force. 

x83a Nat. Phil. 11 . Electro-Magnet xii. § 3gi. 90 (Usef. 
Knuwl. .Soc.) All eiectro-dynainit: ring. x88x Sir W. 
Ahms'Ikono in Nature No. 619. 451 Klcctrodymiinic ma- 
chine;. Z830 Sir j. IJKRsr.iiPL Stud. Nat. Phil. 324 Tlx ory 
. . tivvcKqitid by M. Amp«re, uiid«'r the name of Electro- 
dynamics. 1870 R. Fergu&i>n Electr. 171 Electrodynamics 
treats of the mutual attractions and repulsions of currents 
on currents, and currents on magnets. 1876 Catnl. Sci. 
App. S. Kens. 2ix> Elect ro-dynnmometer, for iru'asiirlng 
tlertric nirrenls w’hich are constantly heing reversed in 
direction. 

Eleotrograph (/'k-ktr/»gruf ). [f. Klisctuo- + 
Gr. -ypatpus that writes.] 
tl. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1840 S)‘ENCKR Multipi. irks, of Art by Electr. I’rcf. B 
I’hc instruments themselves [for producing elcctrotypc.sl 
.shi.iuhl lni called * elcclrogr.apliN*. 

2. An instrument lor registering electrical con- 
ditioiis; the automatic record of an elcclromeb r. 

z86i (J. M. Wnii'fi.K in Nature XXII 1 . 349 'J'his w.ini of 
accordance between the eh*ctrogr:iph and magnetographs 
wa.s, etc. 

Hence EleotTOpTa'phic < 2 . 

1868 Lus.sino Hudson 191 From hi.s study he ha.s ricctro- 
gr^hic coinmuiiicalioi) with .'ll! (lart.s of the United .St.itcs. 
Bleotrography f/-, clektrg-grafi). [f as ])rec. 

4 Gr. - 7 pai/ua writing.] The process of copying 
an engraving on an electro-copper plate. 

1840 Si‘i;nc:i:r MutiH, IVks. 0/ . 4 rf by Electr. Pu?f. 8 
The whole art of aviplying electricity to the prcHluriion of 
such work.s of art should lie termed ‘cIcctroRraphy’. 

Electrolier -.T'lc kii/5'li> i). [f. Elkctuo-, with 
ending arbitrarily adopted from chandelier \ cf. 
gaselier^ A clu.stcr of electric lamps. 

i88« .Standard 37 Mar. 5 (iigantic Kilt-limss electrolier. 
1884 Health Exkih. Catal. p. Ixii/r One larr,c Meta) 
ICIectroIier, 

Electrology (/*, ckktiTlf><li 5 i'^. [f. EbtxTito- 4 

-i.ouv.J The science of electricity. Hence Eloc- 
trolo’glo, -leal, adjs. 

Electrolysis (/kk-, clektrf»*!isis\ [f. Elec- 
TMo- f Gr. Kvais unbinding ; after ANAbY.siH.] 

1. Chemical decomposition by galvanic action. 

1839-47 Todo Cycl. A not. 111 . 720/1 'I’hc organ genei;ili*s 

eleelricily .. and can effect electrolysis. 1873 H. Si’kncki: 
Stud. .Social, ix. 224 'J*hc grc.at contributions of Faiaday - 
iniigticto-electricity, the quantitative law of electrolysis^, 
b. as the name of a br.anch of science. 

1870 R, FERf;i;,soN Electr. 161 Electrolysis is generallv 
iindersttKKl to treat of the ehany;fs effected in a subsi.incc 
subjected to, but not giving rise to, the current. 

2. Surgery. The breaking up of tumours, also of 
calculi, by electric agency. 

1867 Ai.thaus in Brit, M> d. *)ourn, ii May, 'rumours. . 
treated by electrolysis, xfl^x Sm T. Waihon Princ. Med. 
(ed. 5) II. (J34 Ur. llilton F.'igge . . fbas] treated liKlit cases 
of hydatid disease of the Liver by clGcirolysU. 

Electrolyte (He ktrdloit •. [f. JCbKt-rno- 4 (ir. 
Avrdr loosed, f. Kvetv to loose.] * A body which 
can be, or is being decomposed by EhECTHOi.Ysis’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1834 Faraday Res. Elect r. (1839) § 6G4 Many bcKlies arc 
decomposed directly by the elrciac current, . . these I pro- 
pose to call electrolytes. X84S W. (’IrovIs; Corr. Phys. 
Forces (1874) 143 AH liquids capable of l>cing dccom- 
oosed by the voltaic electrical force, thence called Electro- 
lytes. 1885 Watson & Buriiuky Math. I'h. Electr. ^ 
Magn. 1 . 231 Tlje same constituent which in one cl« rtrnlyte j 
becomes an anion, may in another electrolyte become a 
cation. 

Hcncc Ele:otroly*tic a. [^ee -ic], pertaining to, 
or capable of, clcctroly.sis. El«;otroly’tloal a. 

» prec. Ble:otrol 7 *tioall 7 adv.y by meaii.s of 
electrolysis. 

1834 Faraday R€.s. Electr. 11839) § 664 The term elcr. 
trolyticai will be under.5iood at once. Muriatic^ acid 
is eiectrolytical, boranic acid is not. z84a W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 118741 153 Electrolytic power of water. 
i86x Mii.lkr in Circ. .Sc. 1 . 167/3 Uceomposiiion . . by eler- 
trolytic action, xttjm Cohen Dis. Throat 308 'I’be improve- 
ment began with tlie institution of the electrolytic tif-at- 
ment. 1843 W. Grove Contrih. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 
(1874) *79 Completion of the circuit and the eiectrolytical 
action are synchronou.s. xl^. Chnmb, Plncycl, av. Gal- 
vanism, Gold, .can be deposited clcctrolytically. 


EtootrolsriO (^le ktrd^ioiz', v, [f, prec., after 
analogy of analyzCf etc.] /rans. a. To decom- 
pose by electrical means, b. To break up (a 
tumour, calculus) by means of galvanism. 

x8m Far. \ day A*t'.T. Electr'. (1839) § 663 C'liiof 1 (te of leatd 
. . WTion electroly/ed evolves the two loiis, chlorine and 
lead. i88x S. P. Thomfson in Proc. Soc. Arts 24 Dec. 454 
Electrolysing water wdih small platinum points. 

Hence Bla otroly'sabla a. [see >ahlx], capable 
of being electrolyzed. BU'otrolyca’tlosi [see 
-ation], the process of elcctrolyziug. ElB'6* 
troly:s«d ///. rt., dccomfxiscd by galvanic ac- 
tion. 

X834 Faraday Res. Electr. $ 664 For clctiro-cheinicully 
decomposed I shall often use the term electrolyzed.^ 1876 
Di'iiring Dis. Skin 95 Elect rolyz.ition i.s of value in the 
treatment of . . tniiiors. x88i Athemrum i3 Nov. 635/1 
'riie electrolyzed liijuid is siilphiirie acid. 

Electro-magnet (ntskira,miu gn. t). [f. Eluc 

TRo- 4* Maunkt.J a piece of soft iron sunountlcd 
by a coil of wire, tlirpugh M'hich a current of 
cdectricity may be passed, rendering the iron tem- 
porarily magnetic- 

1831 .'itfter. yrnl. .S'ci. XX. 201 Account of a large Electro 
tii.T;;nut. x83a W. Storcvon in /V/y/. Mag, XI. 194 On 
Eh‘ctru-tn:ignct.s. { 1865 J. Wvi.ot in Circ. Sc. I. 250/3 A 
liorse-slioe elcctio-magiici. 1879 G. Puiv.sCO)T.S/. Tciephom 
Intrud. 2 I'hc fust simple eleciro-iuagnct was made by 
Sturgeon (of Mnnche.ster]. 

Hence Ele.otrO'magne’tie, -magna'ttoal /?<//>., 
pertaining to clectro-m.igneti>m. Ele^otro-mag- 
no'tioally odv., hy means of clectro-mngiictisin. 
Bte-otro-magne'ticB, the science of electro-mag- 
net i^m. ElB otro-xna'gnetlsm, the phenomena 
of tlic production of inagnelisin By the electric 
eurrent ; also, the influence of a magnet on I lie 
clcdric current. 

18*3 J. Haik oi'k Dom. Awusem. lofi'DicoIertro-niagnrtic 
indiKiii.G alway.s increased with iho niimbi.) of the plotc.s. 
1879 (’• Bwi'scoi r .S/, Telephone Introd. 2 An eiectro- 
m.'iKi»»‘iic idt;gi.Tph. i8a3 J. Baikock Dow. Amusem, 
i?6 Elct.uo ni:i>;ii(;tica 1 cficrls. x88x Slit W. I'm oM.soN in 
Nature XXIV. 435 'I’o transmit rlt'ctro-m-agnciically 
the work of wntcrfails. i8a8 F. Wai kins {title) Popular 
[ Skrlirhcs i;f l'‘,lrciro.Magncti.sm. 1830 Sir J. Hkrschki, 
.Stud, Nat, pint, 94 Oersteds great ilisr«»vviy of electro- 
niagneiistii. 1879 G. Fin sroi r .S'/, Telephone 5 Repro- 
ducing tones by elcctro.niagntlism, 

I Electrometer .Hek , tiektT|t n)/t. j>. [f. 

I ICi.KiTKo- + M KTKit.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the quality and qu.antily of electricity in an 
electrified body. 

X 749 Genii. Mag. 352 A true and exact ckctruiiiulcr 
17^ Lane in Phil. Trans, I.VII. 451 An instrument which 

I havit contrived for lliis purpose may not improperly 
[ be called an elec trometer, 1*787 A. Yi*i.'ng xnGlfisg. M'ei'klv 
j Her, (1883) 7 July 2/7 An cfectionn.-tcr • a .small, line pitn 

j b.'tll. i8z2 .Sir II. Davy Chem. Phiios. 138 'I’hc dectro- 
ni'-lcr . . coiisisis of two gold leaves atUtched to a nictxil platr. 

I 1881 Maxwkm. F.lectr. Magn, 1. 300. 

Hcncc Ele^otrome trlo, -leal, adjs.f jieitaining 
to electrometry. Bleotro'metry, the mca.Mirc- 
ment of electricity by the electrometer. 
Eleotromotion i7le;ktio,ind« Joii!. [f. Ei.kc- 
TKo- 4 Motion.] 'I'hc motion of a galvanic cur- 
rtnt. Also, in recent use, mechanical motion 
! produced by electrical means. 

1803 Edit! Rct'. I II. 195 The ingenious hypothesisof Volta 
coureining elect ni.morion. z8o6 Davy in Phil. Trans. 
X(.'VI I. 46 ’I here is no cxhihiiioii. .of eleciroiiiolion. 

Electromotive (7k‘:kto9,in(7U'iiv;, a. and .\b. 
[I. as jncc. \ Motivk a.] 

A, reilaining to elect .'’omol ion. Elafro- 
inothc force: originally, the force exhibited In 
the voltaic battery ; in mod. use, the difference of 
])ol('nlial whidi is the cause ui elecltic oui- 
renls. 

z8o6 |)*i\Y ill Phil. Trans. XrVII. 46 Permanent cletlro 
iiiolivn power. zBzo Hi.nkv Firm. Chem. (1826) I. 187 
Zinc and copper plates., by ilieir l•l«;c^romotiv<* jiower. 
1833 N. Aknoit Phy.sics 11. (1805) 624 The eltHirical 
excitement, callc-rl nl.so the erlt-i lroinoiivc force, produced 
in volf.-iii: arrangcmcrit.s. 1878 Fo.sMiR Phy.t. 1. ii. § j. 49 
Thf vb:i. iroiwoiivc force of the sciatic nerve of a frog. i88a 
IV 1 i.sviiiN Huipl. Kincmat. sjo 'J'hc sum of the .sudden 
changes of poieniial, Ai 4 A 3 ,.is lalleil the Electromotive 
Fon;« between .4 and B. 

B. .dr. [alter locomotive.'] A locomotive engine 
of which the motive imwer is electricity, 

1887 Eni:hurr 29 July 95, The elect ro-molivc coiKdsLii of 
an angle iron frame supporting thivc platform.*). 

Electromotor (Hc^ktr/yjmJ u-tsj), sb. {adj.) [f. 

Ej.k( TKo- 4 Motok.] 

A. sb. Griginally, a metal serving as a voltaic 
element. In mod. use, a nmchinc for applying 
electricity as a motive power. B. attrib. or adj. 
Electromotive, as in electromotor force. 

.,8.7 FAVAriAV Chem. Manip. xxiii. 570 Plate or sheet 
zinc IS a powerful electromotor. 1879 G. pRRStoTT Sp. 
Telephone 260^ During this year (1855) . . Henry M. Paine 
was then trying to construct a successful electromotor. 
1881 Maxwell Electr. 4r Magn. 1 . 45a No current will 
flow through the electromotor. 

II Eloctron (fle'ktr/l^n). [a. Gr. tfKtttrpoy ; see 
Electrum.] » Electuum 2. 



electronome. 

tStf CiROTE (invie n. xcviii. XI 1 . 659 Precious metals 
(};oId, silver, and rlectroii^ t9n W. JoHES Finger-ring /,. 
4S9 Meducvnl rinjj; . . formed of electron, or gold much al- 
lied with silver. 

Electrononie ('/Ic'ktrrniJi'ni). [f. Eijbctkch ; 
cf. m€tronotneJ\ Elkctkomktkr. 
Eleotropathy y/-, elcktrirpaj^i). [f. Electro-, 
in imitation of homcropathy ; cf hydropathy . The 
treatment t>f tl isease by electrical remedies. Hcncc 
Sleotropa thic a., pertainiii}' to electropatliy. 

188a Sveiety 1 1 Nov. 34/1 lillcctropatliii; socks. 

£le*Ctropllor 6 a Anglicized form of next, 
which is more froq. used. 

1778 [ngknhoi'Sz xwPhil. Trans. LXVIII. 1045, I will 
now explain the nature of an electrophore. i860 /I// 
iu'urni No. (»}. 451 'I’hc ball is repulsfid . according to the 
si/i- of the flcctrophore or il>e lightness of the bail. 

Eleotrophorns (/Ick-, clcktrp-for^s). [mod. 
Lat. f. Electko- + Gr. that bears or pro- 

duces. Cf. It. eUtireforo, Fr. eUctrophore, and 
prec.] A simple instruii^nt, invented by Volta, 
ft)r generating statical electricity by induction. 

1778 lNT.r..viiou.sz On Klcctrophoms in Phil. Tnins. 
1037 'I’o explain how far the (Uettnphorus per. 
petuus may be accounted for on the. .theory of l>r. Krank< 
tin. tr. Volta ibid. LX II. App. vii. My elertrupliorus 

. . is a machine well known to electrici.'Ui^. 1880 Centl. 
Mag. Dec. 751 A cat'.s skin, .is an admit ahle rtibbcr for an 
electrophorus. 

Electro-plate (/lc ktr<;pu*ii , v. [f. Electro- 

+ Plate.] tram. 'I'o coat with silver by elec- 
trolysis. Hence, Ele'ctro-plater, one who 
electroplates. Ele’otro-pla ting vld. sb. 

1870 F.ttg, Mcth. ?5 Feb. 590/1, I electro-plated many 
aiiicle.^. ^1865 (i. (lo«K in Citx. Sc. 1 . 215/1 'J‘he kind 
chiefly in use by clcciru-plutcrs, is the (iermaii or Liege 
Zinc. 186ft Kcoiicr aj Sept. 351/1 Klkingtini founded the 
first cstabTi.shmcnt in ^his country, for carrying out the 
processes of eleotro-platitig. 1879 Casse/fs Tcchn. H-dtiC. 

1. ^1'hc ciectro-platirig process began at Hiriniiighain. 

Electro-plate C/le ktr^ipI^'G, sb. [f. pri c. vb.] 
'fhe ware produced by clectro-plaling. 

1866 J. MAKTlNEAlj Ks.\. I.joDur breakfo-st-table displa^’-s 
our elect ro-pl.'de. 1868 Ilin.MK Lkk Ji. Cud/ny xxvih. 149 
'I'ltis is an .ngc of stucco and elect ropl.atc. 

Ele:ctro-peychology. [f. Er ehro- 4^ f.sy- 

(Hoi.ooY.] A pro[]osod name for ‘animal mag- 
ucti,sm * or * electro-biology 
1850 W. (iHkr.oKV ct/iim. Afajfu. 73 Klectro-psychology 
and other similar namc.s in which . . the theory that elec- 
tricity is identical with the vital force is kept in view. 

Electroscope (flekto^skcTupi. [f. liLKOTwo- 

+ Gr. -rr/foirov looker.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the prestnice of electricity, and its quality 
if present. Hence Ele otrosoo'pio a. [see -ic], 
inpiismed liy the electroscope. 

18^ .tfci//. No. 66. 150 I'he aerial electroscope is 
an instrument for dctcriniiiing the idectric .state of the 
atmosphere. xZjo K, Kfum.isom Fictfr. 53 A gold leaf 
elc< tros(;oj)c. ifyx Maxweil Elect r. 4- Mapn. I. 300 In- 
struments by meatis of which the existence of electric 
charges . . may lie indicated, but which .are not capable of 
ntfordiiig numerical measures, ,are «^alI^•d Kleciroscopcs. 
x84a 'I'naNi-.R f.'A/'w. icd. 7' B5 Several .simple eb-ctroscopic 
methods. 1879 I’KKbCoTT Sp. Telephone 283 'I he fclcctro- 
duliv;acy of the telephone. 

Eleotrostatio (/le ktr^istte tik ', a. [f. lu-KC- 
TRo- f Static ; cf. hydrostatic^ rert.aininLj to 
statical electricity. Hence Eleictrosta tlcal 
of same meaning. El«-otrosta’tloaaiy adv, 
Xlcotrostatles, the science dealing with st.atical 
electricity. 

xVirj SiK W. TiioMStiN in Af/teu.rnm No. 208.1. 428 Self- 
•aciing electro-static acrumulaKir. 1885 Athcnxu/n 3 Jan. 
21 /a The action of the air fell in front of an electrostatic 
machine in action. 188a Mkvchin Llnipi. Kinemaf. 248 
An electrostatical distribution. 1881 Maxwfi.l Fitecfr. 

Ma^n. I. 453 The . . electromotive force of an electro- 
motor may be measured .. elcctro-itatically by iiic>uii.>: of 
the electrometer. 1885 Wat.so.n flt ncRMONV !\lath. Ih. 
F./rcty. tjr Magn. I. hcjB I’hc .. two-fluid theory of tlec- 
tricit>- in its application to Klectro.statics. 

II EleCtrotoniia (flck-, cIcktiyrtilitAH). [mod. 
Lat., f. Electro- + Gr. rdi'ojr tension : see Toxe.] 
'i'he raoditied condition of a motor nerve under 
the influence of a constant galvanic current. Also 
in anglicized form Ble'otrotona. 

x86o .'V/TM Syd. Smr. Vr. fik. 52, 7 > 7 /f, Contributions to 
the rhy.siology of Electrotonc. Z878 FtisTEK Fhys. I. ii. 

2. 59 The nerve, lioth lietwecn and beyond the electrodes, 
is .. in a peculiar condition known as ‘ eiectrutonus ’. 

So Ble:otrotO‘nlo a. [sec -JC], relating to or 
characterized by dcclrotonns ; also (in F araday s 
use), the epithet of the peculiar electrical state 
characteristic of a .secondary cironit in the electro- 
magnetic field. Bla etrotoni'oity [see -ity], the 
condition prothiccil by electrotonizing. Bleo- 
tro'tonise v. [sec -izKj, to produce electrotonus. 
Eleetro-tonlsing vbl. sb, 

183a Fakahav Fes. Electr. § 60, I .. have ventured to 
designate it as the Klectro-tonii;,^wair. 1873 A. Flint 
A e-r.'/. in. I t 6 The electroionic condition, ittx Max- 
W^L Electr. Sf Majftt. II. 174 The Electrotunic State. 

Electrotype (/k-kin^toip). [f. Electro- + 

Type.] • 

1 . .\ model or copy of a thing formed by the 
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deposition of copper on a mould by galvanic 
action: %\90attriiu 

1840 Athsftxnnt xt Apr., 324 We have received from Mr. 
Barclay wliat he calls an electrotype seal. 1857 Whkwkli. 
//ixt. induct. Sc. (cd. 3) III. 537 The Electrotype Process 
is now one of the great powers ivhich manufacturing art 
employs. s88o Print. Trades JmL xxx. 13 Stock of elec- 
trotype cut.s. 

2 . The p roecss of clcctrolyping. 

1840 Mech. Mag. 15 Aug. XXXlIl. 224 (headinp 0/ para- 
graph) The Electrotype in America. 1841 Proc. Amer. 
Phil. See. II. 198 Treatise on the Electrotype. 1^9 Sir 
W. H arris E'leUr. 190 The useful arts .. namely, electro- 
metallurgy, eleotrotype, etc. 

Ele*Otrotype« V. [f. prcc. sb.] tram. To 
copy in electrotype. Also 
1847 Lauv ( 5 . Fl'H-krton Cnlniicy M. I. viii. 273 We are 
only clcctrotypcd. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. lireakf. T. 
xt. 105 Elcctrotypcd . . in the medutliuns that h.Tng round 
the walls of your mcniorys chamber. 

I fence Bla’otroty^per [sec *Eu]. Blaxtroty plst 
[see -1 st]. Ele‘ctroty:plng vbl. sb. 

1870 Pall Mall G. a Sept. 4 Engravers and elect rotypers. 
1884 Ibid. 7 May B/u The firm are typ|^unders, stereo- 
typers, .and electrotypers. 1845 H. Djrih in .Athenieum \ t 
Jan. 4a Copying for the elecfrotypist. rx865 in C/rc. Sc. 
1. 234/1 .\dvantagc.s of clecirotyping over stereotyping. 

Eleotmili (/le ktriim). [a. I^. rlcc/rum, ad. 
Gr. {jstuTpoVf in same senses. See also Klkltrk.] 
fl. Amber. Obs. 

1398 I ■revisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. exxi. (14951683 Of the 
pyiie npnyli tree cuuieth dropnyng and woi^syngc whyclie 
IS made liarde. .and son tornyth in tu a precyoiis stone that 
liyghte Flectruni. z6oa Metamorph, Tobacco 1 Collier) 17 
Krulaiius his iw.-arl’d Klcelrum guue. 1794 Sci.livan t VWm 
Nat. 1 1 . 58 'I’liesc fishes . . arc unable to attract, or to reiwd 
the lightest substances, which even the elcctriini can affect, 
t b. fig. of Iciirs. Obs. 

1591 CIrkenk Maidens Dreante ^ It was her tmosters 
death That drew electrum from her weeping eyes. 

2 . a. An alloy of silver and gold (of pale yellow 
colour) in use among the ancicnls; ^Klectre i. 
Also attrib. b. Alin. Native argentiferous gi>lil 
cunt.iining from 20 to 50 ]iercciit of silver. 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. Dc P.F. xvi.xxxvii. (1495) 565 Elec- 
trum is a mctall. .it shyncth more clere than gold or sylucr. 
*555 Edf.n Decades n\ tud. 1. iv. (Arb.) 83 marg. note. 
Lied rum is a metall naturally niixt of one portion of guide 
^ an other of .slitter. t6a6 Bacon Sylva § 798 I'he Ancient 
Kiectrnm had in it a fifth of Silver to the (}old. 1674 Kari, 
.Sandwich tr. Barba's Art Metals (1740) 72 Electrum . . 
which is a natural mixture of Duld and .Silver. 1868 Dana 
Min. (i88i>) 5 A in.T.s.s of electrum. .consisting of large cry.s- 
tals, containing <«5P. c. of .silver. 1676 HuMriiKKVs t'lnn 
Coll. Man. xvi. 186 'I'he com.*i of Lydi.a were frequently 
of electrum. 

3 . An alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel. 

*875 l(RE Diet. Arts II. 252 A Utsc metal in motlern use 
has received the name of electrum. It is an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and tin, with sometimes nickel 

t Eloctua*rioil8, <*- Ohs. rare. In 6 oloc- 
tuarius. [f. Electi'ary -00s.] Of the nature 
of an electuary ; whole-some, beneficial 
1563 IhJi.i.KVN Bk. CfWtpounds 17 b, Thisoilc is clcctuarius 
to the teeth. 

Electnairy (He'kti/?ari\ Forms: fielectuarye, 
-io, (Sc. olootuar\ 8 eleotary, 4 electuary. See 
I also LKCTt.'AKV. [ad. late L. Hcctudriitm, cleeld- 
rium (5lh c.), perh. a corrupt (leriv,ativc of the 
synonymous (Jr. (kKuktuv, f. inktixtiv to lick out.] 

1 . A medicinal conserve or paste, consisting i>f 
a powder or other ingredient mixed with honey, 
jjrescrve, or syrup of .come kind. 

1308 Tkf VISA Barth. De P, F. vii. xxxv. (1405) The 
Etyk is holpc . . by an ctcciuary that bight Elcctuariiim 
uatris. 15*7 Andrew tr. Brnnsu>yhe's Distylt. ll'aters A |, 
With w.Tters dylsiylllyd, nil ntuner of . . eler.iii,Tryes be 
myxeed. 1549 Compt. Siot. xvii. tiS;?) 145 Sj^icls. .for to 
mak c.xqui.sii ciectuars. x6^ Fkati.y Clavis Myst. xii. 148 
Many .simples g»Tc to the mincing of » soveraigne Electimry. 
1758 BR<M)KF.s/Vrtc*/. Phy.x/ciyf.\. 3» II. 134 'fhe .Tiitiscorbutic 
Electary. .is very efficacious in this Disease. 1791 Boswf.i.i. 
Johnson (18161 II. 37a Make them an electuary w’ith honey 
and treacle. 1853 K.ank Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 
Raw potato and saur-kiaut, iKiunded with niola.sscs into a 
d.Tmnabh; electuary. 

iSa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 85 Electuaryes to pre- 
serue them from spirytiiall diseases. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Cmd. II, (1851) T3J) .Some eye-brighlning electuary of know- 
ledge, and foresight. 1878 Emer.son Sn*. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 385 Innocence is a wondciful electuary fur 
purging the cyc.s. 

T 2 . ? ("Confused with elcrtary Electre i and 2. 
Bki.lkni>i-:n(.V<’W.,SV'/»/.(i82j)L Infrocl 52 Anemaner 
of cTcctuar . . hewil like gold, and sa attractive of nature, 
that it druwis stra. . Vi-NKLYiiMAs A rtach. D, This 
weight seryelh to weigh . . Gold, Silver, Tcarlcs, and other 
precious things, us ICiectuarie.s and Amber, 

II Eledone (d/d^u-n/). [mud.L., a. Gr. tFsUwrj 
a kind of polypus.] A cephalopod of the tribe 
Octopoda, 

•835-6 Tonii Cyct. Anat. I. 528/2 In the .. Eledone the 
suckers are soB and unarmed. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(»8.'>6)35 The eledone makes twenty respirations per initiuie, 
when resting quietly in a batin of water. iB^ Bf.ll tr. 
Ce/ienbauers Comp. Anat. 327 The modified end of the arm 
in Eledone and Octopus. 

t E:leBmO*S!piar. Sc. Ohs. txc. Hist. Also 7 
elyxnoBinar. [ad. mcd.l.^. e/cemosyndn'us z see 
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nc*t. Cf. OF. elmositiairet which may be the 
immediate source.] » Aijionek. 

<1x639 SpOTTiawooD Hist. Ch. Scott. 1. (1677) 22 Alenin, 
commonly held Cu be Charles the Great his Master, was 
made his Elcemosynar. 1663 Spaluinc Trtmb. Chen, t 
1 1829) 16 "I he bishop of Murray was made lord Blymosinar. 
1884 C. Rooers Soc. Life Scott. I. ii. 53 Other officials were 
the carv’cr, the cupbearer, the eleeniosynar. 

Sleemosynairy (ed/it'im^sinari), a. nnd sb. 
Also 7-8 olemO', elooino-, -sin-, -sn-, -sunary. 
[ad. med.L, tkemosyndritts^ f. elcemosyna: see 
Alms.] A. adfi 

1. Of or pertaining to alms or almsgiving; 
charitable. Eleemosynary House, Corporation, 
one established for the distribution of alms, etc. 

1:1630 Ulsdon Surv. Devon | 293 <1810) 30a Thctg; her 
clocmosinary^ acts . . are nlmust vnin>^hcd. 2695 KicNNErr 
Par, An tig. ix. 659 The Elemusinury Hoaseor Hospital for 
the maintenance of two Capellancs. 170* in Lond. Gas. 
No. 3812/1 Divers Persons to whom Elecinosinary Protec- 
tions were granted. 1887 HallaM Const. Hist. 11876J I. ii. 
80 'I'he blind clecmosj'nary spirit inculcated by the Romish 
crluirch is notoriously the c.TUse . . of hegmiry. 186^ H. 
Si ALNioN Grt. .Schools Eng., 502 Three Iportionsl 

are assigned Io the Educational and one to the Eleemo- 
synary branch. 

2. Dependent on or supported by .ilm.s. 

1654 G. Goodako ill Burloii Diary (1828) 1 . Introd. 65 
If we be a mere eleiuosyiiary Purliarovnt we are bound to 
do his drudgery. 1667 H. Mork D/v. Dial. 111. xxxii. 
(i7i;j» 264 Is hot the whole World the A 1 ms-hou.se of Cod- 
Aliiiighty . . ii)i| which he had a right., to place ils his 
eleemosynary Creatures? 1707 J. Stkvrns tr. Quevedo's 
Com. Jf ’hx. (1709) 353 'riiere is a .sort of Spunging, elemosj- 
nary ’I'ravellers. i860 H awthor nf. Marb. Eaun 1 1879) I. vi. 
6:0 hf' W forth, .food, for the flock of clccmo.synary doves. 

3. Of the nature of alms ; given or done as an 
act of charity ; gratuitous. 

a i6ao Ji:r. Dvkk .Sel. .Serm. (1640) 348 God will not have 
the Miiii.stery of the Word eleemosynary, to be matter of 
inccrc almcs. 1791 Buswlli. Johnson (1831) 46 An elecmo- 
.synary supply of shoc.s. 1849 C. Bkoni k Shirley II. v. 121 
Eleemosynary relief never yet tranquilli/ed the working 
classe.s. 1850 1 . T AYLOM Logic in Theol. 246 W'c have 
nuthing. .to do. .with eleemosynary. . education. 

b. Law. Given in ‘ free aims’. See Almoigne. 

1671 F. Piiii.iiTS Reg. Necess. 440 Baronies . . given iu 
Frank Alntoigne and as Elemosinary, 
fB. sb. Obs. 

1. One who lives upon alms ; a beggar. Also Jig. 

1643 Sir T. Brownk Relig. Med. 141 Tho-j* professed 

Eleemosynaries . . direct . . their petitions on a few and se- 
lected persons. 1665 Gi.anvim. Seeps. Sd. xviii. 112 I'hal 
the cau.se .should be .an Eleemosynary for its subsistence to 
its pflTecl. 1673 H. Sti’IUU' Find. Dutch War 'I'o Rdr. 3 
The Parliamentarians were their Elcemusynarics. 

2. Almosek. rare, 

*656 Ri.ownt Glossoctr., Eleemosynary, an almoner, or one 
that gives alms. 1678111 Pimi.i.irs. 1809 BAWDWXN/>i)Wt ’4 
day Bk, 458 Rolicrt the Priest had one carueate of land of 
the King s Elecinosinary, 

3. - Ai.monuy [ad. mcd.L. eler/nosyndnum]. 

z688 R. lioLMK Armoury tii. 43 T (Ini the Almunry, or 

Elecmosinary . . |.TrcJ 4 Yeomen. 1775 in Ash. 

Hence Bleemo’Bynarilyr/f/tA, in ati eleemosynary 
inaimiT; charilably, by way of charity. 

t Eleemo'synate, v. 06s. [f. L. elcPmo- 

syna, Gr. iKirjponvvr} -h -ATE.] hitr. 'I’o give alms. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1775 in Asii. 

t EleemO'SyUOtlB, a. Oh. rare-'. In 6 
oleniOBinus. [f. as prec. + -ocs.] Compa.ssionatc, 
merciful 

1x590 Hl'rfi. 7 fid Pass. Pilgrimer Poems (1596) P ij a, 
Anc pcpill . . na ways F.limusinus. 

11 EleesOU noncc-ivd. [.\ lire of Gr. 

iKirjffov ‘have mercy!’] Kyuie F.leison. 

x8aa W. L. Bowi.k.s in Blrnkw. Mag. XII 72, I hear f.n 
off Faint ciccsons swell. 

£le*gal, bad form of Illegal. 

1647 16 to Pr.rtates Dcd. 2 'I'licsc (i}u.xTCs will 

proove fjilall to your . . elcgall Ecclcsiasticall lurLsdictions. 

Elegance (c-l/gans>. [a. Kr. Higance, ad. 1 .. 
elcgiintia, f. eUgdnt-em', see Elegant.] The 
quality or state ol being elegant. 

1. Refined grace of form and movement, taste- 
fulness of adornment, refined luxury, etc. See 
Elegant 1, 2, 3. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds[\^\7) I. Tntrod. 7 The.. elegance 
discoverable in their outward appearance. 1807 CRAnxF. 
/Vix. Reg. II. 140 With untutored elegance she dressed, zbx 
Craig Lett. Drawing iv. 224 Elegance, I take to signify 
that intric.atc combination and contrast of lines in the form 
of a figure which constitute an essential part of beauty. 
188a Mrs. Forrester Roy^f Viola 1 . x Nowhere else in the 
world could you see .such a<display of luxury and elegance. 

2. Of spoken or wiiltcii compositions, literary 
style, etc. : Tasteful correctness, harmonious sim- 
plicity, in the choice and arrangement of words. 
See Elkgant 4 . 

c zgzo Barclay Mirr. Good Mann, f 1 570) G. vj. In eligance 
of meter .md speeche. 1^ Na.shf Pref. Greene's Menaph. 
lArb.,' 10 Sir Thomas Ehots elegance did scucr it selfe from 
all equ.ilcs. i6i6 Pasguil 4 Kath. jv. 270, 1 . . Detest thy 
purest elegance of .speech. 1751 Johnson Ratnhl. No. 157 
p IT Nothing to say of elegance, .eqiial to my wishes. 1884 
Landok I mag, Cptm^xvu. Wks. 1846 1. 165 EleMtice, by 
which 1 nlwi^s meail^recision and correctness, x88a Hins- 
DAi.n Garfield ty Ednc. ii. 409 I’he elegance of her trans- 
lations. 
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3 . a. Of scientific processes, demonstrations, in- 
ventions, etc. : ' Neatness \ ingenious simplicity, 
convenience, and effectiveness; so of a prescription, 
etc. See Elkoant 5. b. Roman Law : tronsl. L. 
tkgantia juris ; see quot. 1864. 

1756 P. Brownb Jamaica *85, I doubt not but they might 
be used, with as much cIugaiiL-e, in emulsions. 181a Wood* 
HOUSE Asfron, xi. 84 'this fonnu1.a, undoubtedly of great 
elegance, probably was not derived by a direct matlieina- 
ticai process. 1804 Maine Anc. Law iv. (1S76) 79 To thw 
sense of simplicity and harmony, .significantly termed ‘clc. 
gance’. .the Roman juriscuiisufts. ..surrendered thcmsclvc.s. 

4 . fa. Correctness of taste : cf. E1 jE«.\nt 6. Oh. 

1660 Stani-kv Nisi. Philos, <i7or) xi6/i illllian argued ibc 
Elegance of the Person, in choosing such things as were fair, 
b. Of manners, etc. : Refined uropricty. 

s8i6 Muss Austen Kmma 1. xvi. 114 Wiin nil the gentle- 
ness of his address, true elegance was sometimes wanting. 

6. (oncr, Somethin^r which is elegant ; a par- 
ticular in.stance or kind of elegance. 

X676 F.vklyn IHary (1827) II. 417 A nice contriver of all 
clGg.ances. 1779 Johnson /., A, Pope Wks. IV. 136 He has 
left in his llomcr a trea.snre of pixMical clc.ganr.es to |x»s. 
lerily. 1804 9 Eanoor hnng, Conv. (1846) 88 What your 
fiilhcr and grandfather used ;w an elegniice in conversation 
is now abandoned to the popuhace. 1837 J. li. New.man 
Par, ,Scntt. led. I. xxvi. ji/i The ineaMire of this world'.s 
elegances. 1863 Emkkkon I'horcaa Wks. (Bohn) 111. 3.^7 
He hud many elegances of his own. 

Eleffaucjf (cl/gansi). [ad. 1^. elcgiintia : ^cc 
-ANCYj li.LEOAN(’E ill its various senses. 

1. — . Elegance i. rare in mod. use. 

*55* IIinoET, Klfcgancye, cteKaniia. x6ai Peaciiam 
Coj/ipl. Gcni. xii. (1634 107 Most of them venerable for their 
untiquiiie and elegancy. X674 (.luiiW Anal. Plants 1. i& 
31 'J'wo general iulvantugcs to the I .eaves, Elegancy anif 
Security, xyax Riciiakoson Pamela 11824) I. 218 An 
elegancy ran through . . persoms as well a.s furniture. 1768 
A. Cau-OTT Dt tv^c 407 Neither do the fossil iflii|ui:e. .yield 
in elegancy.. to the medalic in-signaiures. xSxB Emerson 
W ks. (Bohn » III. 301 Hes threw liinisel/, the llower 
of elegancy, on the .side of the recking conventicle. 

b. humorously, in .a Idnu of address or title. 

1824 .SouTiikY Lett. (.1856) III. 435 Your Elegancy will be 
looking for some news. 

1 2 . Of language and style ; Elegance 2. Obs. 

X33X ICuvor i 183.1 ) 38 I he elegancy of poets. 1572 
J. JosFS Ai/Z/tJ (?/ AiM I. lb, Tnllie chcefe of all latyne 
clcg.iney. 1663 Evi-.i.yn .l/cw. (1857) III. 162 .Sonic judg- 
ment might he made concerning llie elegancy of the ‘style. 
17^ C'liiwi KWF. Lett, I. cv. a88 The purity, and the elegancy 
of his langimgc. 

3 . concr. Something which is elegant; an in- 
stance or a kind of elegance ; - Eliwani’K 5. 

1587 (loi.niNo /V Momay xxxiv, 547 They count Oeek 
phrases for an elcgaiicie. 1673 I^kvdkn Ahirr. d la Moile 
IV. ii. .'{OS liistriicl your wife’s woman in these elegancies. 
1746 7 Hrrvky Medii. 4 Contcmpi. (i8ifi) 157 Arl never 
attempts to equal their incomparable elegancies. 2823 1 .,amu 
FMa Ser. i. xvii. 11865) 170 Pal.ites not uiiinslrucied in 
dictctical elegancies. X874 Pu.sky I.eut. Herm, 41 We must 
. . have this or that elcg.-incy . . according to our condition 
of life. 

Elegant (clfgant), a. P'orms: 5 ileBant, 6 
eligant, -aunt, elygant, fi- elegant, [.'i. E. 
He^ant^ ad. L. eUganLem^ usually regarded as pr. 
pple. oi*clt'grtre (f. ^l-lcg-us adj.), related to lligt^re 
l<^ select. 

'fhe etymological sense i.s thus ‘choosing c.arcful!y or skil- 
fully.’ Ill cmly l.at. elegans was a term of reproach, * dainty, 
fastidious, foppish', hut in cl.-issical times it expressed the 
notions of reliiied luxury, grarefal propriety, which are re- 
produced ill the mod. Eiig. use.J 

1. 'I'a-stcfully ornate ill attire; sometimes in un- 
favoui al lie sense : Dainty, foppish. 

c 1485 Digby -l/w/.fi882'j in. 505, 1 woll, or even, be shavyn, 
for to .seine Bvng.. that ni.'ikyt me IIcBant and lusty in 
lykyng. 1309 Bakci.ay .V/i// 0/ Juwh's (1570) 113 It is. .not 
for in.an to be so elegant. To such toyes wanton women may 
cncliue. X352 Ilin oET, Elegant person, //i/V.VrtZ-'/i- x6ax 
Blmiton Anat. Me.l, 1. ii. iii. vii, A woman if .she see her 
neighhijur more neat or elegant . . is enraged. 1801 Mar. 
KoGEWORrn Good /•>. Gm>.n 8 jv} i:'4 She is the clegaiitest 
dresser about town. 1882 Ir. (.'Imllan/et Hist. Fashum 
in Ff iuuv i, An elegant town lady would .. adorn liersclf 
with a mantle that half covered her. 

2 . Characterized by refined grace of form (usu- 
ally as the result of art or culture) ; tastefully 
ornamental. Of physical movements : Graceful, 
free from awkwardne.ss. 

W. Burton ///;;. Autou. 117 The Si.vth I.egIon. .left 
behind them hi:re u rernemhi-ance . . yet to be seen, in large 
and elegant Characters; 1684 Ray Corr. (1848) 138 'I’he 
Polypodiutn pinmosum is an elegant plant. X760 (loi.nsM, 
C'//. UL. xiv. (1837I 53 Nothing is truly elegant but what 
unites use with beauty. *774 '!'. Wauion l/isi, Eng. Poetry 
(i8.|o) II. 273 A most sjplciidid and elegant maiiuscririt on 
velliiiii. 1809 K01.ANO Lcnciugxyj The p.assiiig of the sword 
to the left side . . h.as . . a more . . elegant appearance. 

t b. Of stature : in i6th c. with sense ‘ tall ’. 

15*3 t)ou<;t.An /Eneis vii. xiv. to 'Furnus. . Knarmit w.alkis 
. . Wyth corps of stalur eligant X43Q 1530 Mirr. 

Our Ladye 7 That the sayd bKrssyd virpme Kalheryn be- 
cause she was of an Eligant stature wold gather them of the 
sayd grapes. 

o. Of modes of life, dwellings and their appoint- 
ments, etc. ; Characterized by refilled luxury. 

tfx687 Pktty Pol. Arith. ii. (1691) ^ Beautifying the 
Country . . by elegant 13yet, Apparel, Fuffiiture. x8o6 Gazet- 
teer Scotl. 141 Dumfrics-shiro contains many elegant seats. 
1822 Dk Quincky Confess. (186a) 137 What he considered u 
VoL. 111 . 


really elegant dinner. 183s Sir J. Ross N.-West Pass. v. 
66 An elegant rcpa.st of vcninon, 1839 W. Cui.lins Q, 0/ 
Hearts a He felt languid pulses in elegant bedrooms. 
4 . Of composition, literary style, etc. ; also of 
words or phrases: Characterized by grace and 
rcfintunent; ‘ pleasing by minuter beauties* (J.). 

_ Formerly used somewhat vaguely as a term of nrnisc for 
literary style ; from i8lh c. it has tended more ana more to 
exclucfe any notion of intensity or grandeur, .mid, when 
applied to i-oniposiliuiis in w'hich these qu.'iiities might be 
looketl for, has a dejireciatory sense. 

X328 More Heresyes i. Wks. (15571 174/2 The bokes neither 
lessc elignuiit nor lesse true. 1329 RASTELty Hist. 

Brit, nair 292 In a longe oracyon .. with elygant wordes. 
1649 Jkh. Tayi.or Gt. F.xewp. tii. xiv. 51 A mo.st elegant 
arul perswasive [xirable. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 
1170*1 3 1 Arnuhius, an African, writ his elegant houk.s 
against die (leiitilcs. 1736 j. Warton Ess. /Vi/tf (1783* I. 
vi. 30* Addison has inserted, .an elegant ciiaracicr of this 
poetess. 1791 Burke C i/rr. (1844! III. sR.)7. 1 th.ank you, too, 
for the. elegant poem. 1841 4 E.mkrson Ess. x\. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 25.;> l*opc*s Odyssey .. is. . correct and elegant. 
1876 Freeman Norm.Comf. V. xxv. 545 The love of liaicl 
word.s, of words which arc thought to .sound learned or 
elegant, that is . . wUch .are not thoroughly understood. 

b. Of a spcnl^r or author : C'haracterizetl by 
rofinemcnt atid poli.sh of .style. (Formerly iii 
wider ti:sc : see above.) 

1641 Milton Attimadv. (1851) 181) 'Fhcy did no more then 
the e.hgatitcst Authors among the f ireeks. 1672- 5 Comber 
Comp. Temple ( 17021 44 'Flic learned volumes of this Elegant 
V‘:ithcr (Chry.sostotn]. X887 Spectator 6 Aug. 1057/a Rogers 
belongs to tin*, eicguiit order of |iuels. 

6. Of seientiiic processes, contrivances, etc. : 

‘ Neat ’, plcasinjj by ingenious simjdicity and 
tfleetiveness. 

x668 Ciif i-Li'Ei R it Coi.K Bartlud. Anat. iv. ix. 166 An 
elegant Workmanship of Nalure. 1803 Ated. Jrul. X. 336 
I'nifound discoveries and eleg.int improvcnients in cvmy 
Ijr.-inch of medical science. 1823 j. Bai.ii.ock Pam. A musem. 
198 An elegant cement may aUo be made from rice-llour. 
1844-37 D. Bird Hr in. Deposits 146 An elegant nuMle i.>f 
.showing the cuinposilion of the de]iOMt. Mod. An eU gant. 
chess prijblem. An elegant method of solving crpiations. 
b. Oi nicdieifial preparation.^ : .see ouol. 

X710 T. FeLi.KK ZVi/Mv//. F..xtetnp. 127 It [the IClcctuat y | 
is an elegant Composition for a trouhle.sonie . .(’ough. 17^ 
y. Knox Winter Et'cn. 1. vi. 67 'Fhe phy.sicians c.dl a medi- 
cine which contains ciFicicnt ingreiiienl.N in a small volume, 
and of a pleasant or tolerable ta.st«, an elegant medicine. 
1868 Ruvlk it Headland Mat. Aledica (ed. 5) 173 'Fhis 
elegant chulybente has been long in Use. 

6. Of persons : Correct and delic.ate in taste. 
Now only in the phrase elegant sihoiar^ wbit:h i.? 
influenced in meaning by 7. 

1667 Milton P. L, ix. loiB 'Fhou art e.xact of taste. And 
elegant. X774T. Warton Hist. Eng. (1840) I. Diss, 

i. 19 A very . . elegant enquirer into the genius . . of the 
northern ii.-tttoiis. 1788 V. Knox Winter Ev^en. II. ii. 118 
An elegant spectator of the vegetable world. 1856 Km t Rsn.v 
Eng. 1 rails xiv. Wks. (Bohn) II. Mr. iral)aiii,a learned 
and dcg.'int scholar. 

b. Refined in manners ami habits (formerly 
also, in feeling). 

17X2 S'iKKLK sped. No. 401 p 2 An utter Stranger to the 
.. llelicaeies that attend the Passion., in eleg.anl Mind.s. 
1797 Mrs. Raoclieek Italian t. (18341 Sli.t Her features .. 
e.xpre.ssed the tiampiillily of an elegant mind. X841 4 
Emerson Ess. xvi. Wks, (Bohn) 1. *..19 A sainted si^ul is 
alw.Tys elegant. x866 tJi?o. Eliot F. iJvU (1868) 26 .Such a 
stock of ideas may be made to tell in elegant society. 

7 . Of pursuits, studies ( formerly also, of senti- 
ments) ; Graceful, polite, appropriate to persons 
of refinement nnd cultivated taste. Elegant arts : 
those pt..laining to the adornment of life ; nearly 
-• ‘ fine arts 

1705 Pon; To Vng. Lady Trifles themselves aic elegant 
in him. 17x2 Steei.k Speit. No. 466 ? 7 Every thing in 
Nature that can pretend to give elegant Delight. 1752 
fIl'MK Ess. ^ Treat. (1777' I. 7 The ardoui-K of a yoiiilifiil 
appetite herome an elegatu por^sioii. X779 [ohn-son /’., 
Shenstonc IV. '.'15 Eminent for Engfi.sh poetry, and 
elegant literature. xSai Cmaid Lcct. Drawing i. i A high 
stale of the elegant .arts, .is indicative of great ndvauLciricnt 
in ctyili/ation. 

8. Vulg[arly used for ‘cxccUcnt, fir^t-mle’ ; in 
humorous literature sometimes as an ‘Irishism’ 
with spell in^r iligant. 

1848 Bartlici t Did. A mer.. Elegant for exccflcnt applied 
to articles of food and drink, is very cotnmon : as eli gant. 
water, elegant Irecf, elegant butler. 1888 Cornhilt Stag, 
Sep. 377 Ah' it looked an iligant couiithry an’ all in u 
gliminerin' green. 

9 . Comb. 

1809 Hannah More Coelebs 1. 38 (Jod.) Sir John is a 
valu.TbIe elegant-minded man. 

Hence Bleifaiitiiie v. trans. [see -izk], to 
make ele;,'ant. B'leg'atiti:«]i a. [see -imi], rather 
clej^ant. 

17^ I.AMii Lett, to Southey iv. 35 You might. . elegant ise 
this .supersedeas. X830 Fraser's Mag. I. ^68 Wh.it criti- 
cisms. .have been put forth.. in that elegantish .pe.rii>di< al ! 

tJSlogante 1 . Obs. aUganL var. of Ali- 
CANTK.] Some kind of dried fruit; ? Alicante 
raisina. 

1579 in Rogers Agric. ^ Pr. III. 543 Elcg.intes Jr T4/3. 

li Elegante (fUga ht). [Fr. Eeganie, fern, of 
/kgnnt^hi'XiAm a.] A fashionable lady. 

x8o6 Mar. EtKiEWOimi Leonora (1S32) 3a Would you 
know the fashionable dress of a P.'irwi.m dleganteV 1814 
Scott Wav. i, 'J'he elegantes of <^:een Anne Street E.xst. 


Slegaiitly (e-l/g&ntli), adv. [f. Elegant -f 
-lysJ.J In an elegant manner; see senses of the 
adj. Also in comb, with adjs. 

1552 Hulokt, Eleganttyct elegniuor, rotunde. 1571 Goi.d- 
INO Cah'in on Ps. Ux. 17. 8*8 Hce elegantly numth the 
doubtfull .s]K:(!che in a diverse mening. X728 Young Lotnt 
Fame vi. (1757) 146 Shc'.s elegantly pain’d from morn till 
night. i7iy liANWAV Trav. (1762) 11. 1. x. 54 Many hoi- 
lahdcLs . . live eleijanily. 1783 Ln. lI.Mi.i's Antio, Ckr. 
Ch. yi. 178 Hote^ 'Flic laitr.r part of ihr passage ill I«ampri- 
dius is elegantly itaraphr.x.sed. 183B.W, Elux Vis. Mada- 
gascar y'm. *13 A iiiimlH'r of elegaiitly-Liound volumeti lay 
on the t.nhle. 1879 O. W. Holmes Mvticy ii. 14 Elegantly 
brutal onslaughts. 

Elegiac ^el/d.:;.Ti‘a'k), a. nnd .r/i. Also 6 eli- 
giaok. [ad. Vj. ylcgiac ttSf ad. Gr. cAc^ciOA'dr, f. 
ikeyuov Kleoy.] 

A. adJ, 

1. Prosody. Appropriate to elegies, spec. Usually 
applied to the metre so called in Greek and Latin, 
whicfi consists of a (dnctylic) iKMimder and pen- 
tameter, forming tlie e/ciiiar distich. Sometimes 
the ttTin elegiac verse lia.s been applied to the 
pentameter of the couplet sejiaraU ly. 

1386 WiciiUE Eng. y'l'iYr/V ( Arh.» 86 The iruiRi v.Miall kiiidcs 

t of vcrsci are fourc, the Hrroic, Elegiac, laruhi* k, and 
.yric. 1603 Holland yVN/rtn /F a- Mor. 1340 A chronicler 
pciiuing the iiislorie of these alTaircs in elcgiack verses. 1741 
Waits Improv. Mind (1801) 62 He has tiinud the same 
p.salnis . . into elegiac vor.se. 1779 Johnson L. y., JJaiH’ 
tmmdW'k^ ill. *40 Why Hainniiiiid or other writers have 
thought the quatrain of ten syllables elrginc, it is difftcult 
to leu. 1846 (.Jroik Greece ■;iS6*t 1. xx. S ''3 The iambic 
and elegiac insMros..rti> not ruit!li up to the year 700 n.c. 
1B73 .Symonds Grh. IWts i. 15 The pathetic melody of the 
IClegiac metre. 

2. Gf the nntuic of an clt^y; pertaininj^ to 
cl(‘{.Mc.s ; hcncc, mournful, melancholy, plaintive ; 
also yraivly) of a jicrson, melancholy, pinsivc. 

1644 Bl'i.weu Chiron. 30 An ingenious friend . . in hi.s 
Kleqiark knell. >720 ('iAV Poems 117451 li. 18 He .. Might 
sweetly mourn in Ele>;iac verse. X7^ ( Jrav Whs. (x8*5i II. 
169 Mr. L^uleton is a gentle, elc^ginc peison. r.' t8oo K. 
WuiHv Rem. (i 8,;7> -383 Its elegiac (|elic.n y and queri- 
iiioiiious pluiutiveiiess. 1808 Scott Matm, ill. Jiitrod., 
Hast thou no elegiac verse For Hrimswick's venerable 
lu“aiT.cy 1856 Mrs. Brownind /\ur. Leigh 1. 994 Elegiac 
gi iefs, and songs of love. 

3. ELgitu pod \ one who wiiks a. in tlcj^iac 
metre ; b. in a mournful or pensive strain. 

1581 SiDNi,v ./V/. Poesie lAib.) *8 '1 he most notable fde- 
nominaiions of poets] bee the Heroicke. 'Fragickc . .liiiiibic, 
Elegiacke. Some of thr.se being ti rme.il . . by the series of 
verses they liked best to write in, 1589 Bui iknuam Eng. 
Poesie I. xi. lArh.) 40. 1853 H. Ru n Led. Eng. Lit. x. 

(1B78) 319 it is the theme of the elegiac poet, to .show the 
virtues of sf>rrow. x888 30 June 875/* Matthew 

Arnold, .the. greatest elegiac pesM of our generation. 

B. .(//. t a. An clcj^iac pout {obs.). b. pi. 
Klc|»iac verses (sense A. 1 ). 

15BX Sidney Dc/. i*oesie u6**> .^i*? i he lamenting Ele- 
gi.icke , . who bfwayleih . . the weakenesse of tiftinkiiuli-. 
1774 T. Wakvon Hist. Eng. Poeiryw^ot II. 508 His Uxlin 
elegiacs are i»urc. x886 F. H. TIovle Reminiscences 30, 

1 soon adpiiied ease. . . in milling over my elegiacs. 

Hence as CDiiibining form £logi'aco-. 

1832 C’Ain.vr.E ill Eraser's Mag, V. We named Ruii:i- 
.senu’s C.'onfe.ssioii.s an vUgiaco-didactic I’oem. 

Elegi’acal, «. (i- prec. t 
tl. i Of metre : - Elegiac i. Obs. 

1546 Langily Pol. Verg. /V Invent, i. viii. 17a, f)f 
Meters there hte. .ih.Tt halh their name . . of the nomher of 
the fete, as Exaiiietcr and Pi-ntaineter which is also called 
Elegiacal. 1383 Sianvhi rsi /W/wr ■ Arb.) 135 'Fhc hcroical 
and tlif elegiacal enierlaccd one willi tin- iiollier. 

2. Of the nature of an ele].;y, j »t rlnining to ele^'ics. 
arch. Gf. Klegiac j. 

1631 Weevkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 761; An Elcgiacfdl or sor- 
rowiiill Epitaph. 1640 'F. Caki-vv Peems W ks. (1824! 93 An 
elegiacall leiti-r iijjun ihe death (»f the king of .Swetlen. 
X846 1 .andor Ejcum. Shahs. Wks. li. 294 Study this higlier 
elegi.'ical ‘.train. 

Ele^^iftiubic (ed/il7,.^i:Jl:'nlbik), a. [f. L. cleg/a 
+ lAMBfc.] Of a nu rte: ('onsislin^j of half an 
clt jjiac jKfiitamctcr, followed by an iambic dimeter. 
1721 1800 BailI'Y Fiegiambick Verse, 

Ele'giast. rare *. [f. Eleijv, after the ana- 
lotry ofm/rAmv/. etc.] A writer of elrgie.s. 

1766 ( loi.D.sMM n Vic. IV. xvii. 47 Fhe.sc Elcgiasts. .are in 
despair for griefs tliat give the seiisibU*. [Lirt of mankind very 
little pain. 

fFllegic, a. Obs,-^ [f. Elegy + -ic.] 
F.legiac. 

In some modorn Dicis. 

E.legiographer. rarc~ [f. Klkoy, on the 

analojjy ol biographer.'] A writer of elegies. 

1623 in CocKLKAM. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. X72X 6x 
in ItAii i;y. 1864 in Wkissi i.k ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Ele'gioUS, a. Obs. rare, [i. Ju.EOY -b -0U8.] 
Kesembling an elegy ; hence, lugubrious, melan- 
choly, mournful. 

1632 yuAKi.r^s Di\>. Fancies iv. x, Tli’aflfrightcd heav’ns 
sent down elegious 'Fliunder. 1635 • Etnbl,\. i. (t8x8) 259 

If your elegious breath should hap to rouse A happy tear. 

Elegist (cird^iat). [f. Elegy + - 18 T.] The 
writer of an elegy. 

*774. 'Varton ling. Poetry (18401 1 . 05 Our degist, and the 
chroniclers, impute the crime . . to the advice of the king 
of Fr.mce. 
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Sl9git (/1i‘cl7jt). Law. [f. L. mgit ‘ he has 
chosen , .^rd pcrs. sintf. perfect tense of eli^fre to 
choose ; see quot. f 809.J A writ of exccutiot), 
by which a creditor is put in possession of (formerly 
half } the {roods and lauds of a debtor, until his 
claim is satisticrl. 

1^3 4 Act 19 //<•«. y/ff c. 36 S 1 To sue execudon . . by 
write or wryiles of Kleeit. 1639 Star Cluinib. U8S6) 
124 He tooke forth an Kle^it for the rest of the Judgment. 
t7g6J. Ans vev rit'iif/t‘rs (i«o3i 70 Qiiare claustim fie^ii 
May breed a tiionsiKr called Elcgit. 1809 Tomlins /.aw. 
Diet., Eidji^ii from the wonls in the writ.r/r^// siM lil'drarit 
because the pltiintiti hath chosen this writ of execution. 
1876 DioiiV Rdrtl Ero^. v. $ i;. 1*47 The writ . . has ever since 
the .Statute of Westmiii>ler 1 1 been called the writ of elegit. 
b. The ri|jhl secured by this wiit. 

Daviks Aih. Brit. I. 3«.i9 As for Tenancy of 
Elcgit, Stalule-mcrchnMt and .Staple, etc. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Dil i. S.V., The creditor . . during that term . . is tenant 
by diegit. 

Elegise (c•l/c^.5ai/^, V. [f. Kl.F/iV 

1 . itttr. a. To write au t-*le{jy ; also const, upon ; 
b. To write in a mournful strain. 

*70* C. Mathi-.r Magn. Chr. in. 1. iii. f 1853) 313 Hi-s death 
gave the same gcnticnuin occasion thus to rlegi/c upun him. 
*754 Wai.i'oi.k Lett. 1 . 3291!). , I . . sliould have eli:i>ized 
on for .a page or two farther. 1886 Edin. AVt. July 155 
Propertius and Tibullus elegised. 

2 . tram. To write an cltj^y upon. 

1809 Hyuon Bortis aOO The b.ird who soars to ehvjisc 
an OSS. a *^5. Hood / tv;//r 1.1846I If. 66 Whose late, last 
voice must elegise the whole. 1858 CAHLVi.r Eredk.iA. 11. 
x. ii. 590 He cicgi.ses pi jor Adrienne Lecouvreur, the .‘Vciress. 

Elegug, v.ir. ol hiLKtiMj. 

Elegy (c‘l/tl,5ji\ P'r. ad. L. o/oguif 
ad. C*f. tAcyria, f. cAcynY a niournlul jiocm.J 

1 . A song of lanienlalioii, esp. a fiint ral song or 
lament for llic dead. 

15x4 Mari I AY (yt. 4- Iriirod. (»), { tell mine 

elegy. 1594 J)ravtom fdeaj^^ My I.ives complaint in dole- 
full Elegies. 1649 Jkk. Taylor tit. EAtnip. j. i,\. 140 'The 
Church’s song i.s most of it Elegy. 1750 Cray Elegy x.\i, 
Their name, their years . . ’I'he place of fame and clci'y 
supply. X7<^ (joll>sm.‘AVw 4 180 The public, papers were 
filled with elegies. — Elegy of a Mad Dog. i8ia 

Scott Rokehy v. xvii, I'hy .strings mine elegy shall thrd!, 
-My Harp aluiie. 1871 R. Ellis ( atu/lus Ixv. la Heath's 
dark elegy. 

2 . Vi.|;ucly used in wider sense, ajip. oripnally 
incliidin{7 all the species of poetry for which (ir. 
and J.at. poets adopted the elc!;iao metro. Sec 
also quot-. J755 and 

1600 Sn.xKs. A. L. 111. ii. 3^9 There k a man .. hangs 
. . Elegies on brambles . . defying the luiiiie of Kosalincfe. 
17x6 8 Lauv M. W. Montacci.: Lett, 1. xxxiv. xao A .subject 
.TfTordiiig many pueiicat turns . . in .an heroic elegy. 1755 
Johnson, El>\i;y, a shurt poem without point.s or turns. 
«1763 Sii;-.nstoni.; Wks. if Lett. 11768' 1. 17 They gave the 
ii.'ltiie of elegy to tlieir p1ua.sa!itne^ as well Us lameiiialions. 
1833 CoLKHiDoii Tai'L'-T. ai (.)cl., Elegy .. may treat of 
any stibiui't, but . . of no subject for itself always and 
exclusively with lefci »'nre to the pod, 1859 Kincsliiy Burns 
Misc. I. 3719 The poet desr f nd.s from the . dramatic domain 
of sung,iiilu tlie subjective and lelleuive one of elegy. 

3 . a. Portly, fir ;i poem, w ritten in elejjiao riiclrc. 
fb. [after (ir. cAtynW; An clepac disLicli .oh.\. 

x^9 PriTi-.MiA.M /O/A”. /V>«‘.v/r lArh.. 64 Ef»ng lameruation 
in Elegie. 1794 '1 '. T.xyi.or PaHsnnias’ Creea- II. 3c/ j An 
elegy o’l one of these bases . . .signifies that ihe statue . . 
was that of I'h lopiemeii. 1839 'riiiHL’A all (iV.'tri! 11. i:;6 
The elegy, wlin h lMimnermu.s| adopted as the organ of Ids 
voluptuous melaii.holy . . h.'id Ik-cii invented by .im a her 
Ionian pod, Callinti;. 186a Mkkivalk Etwt. Ewfi. 

V. xli. 124 Ovid w.*s the .succes-sor in elegy of I’roperlius 
and Tibullii.s. 

Elekte, obs. variant of Klbct. 
t Elelendish, d. Obs. Forms: 1 ololendisc, 
3 -is, hololondis, ihelendisb [OK. {lelfjuiisf, f, 
ik'laml (see EilIj.xno) i -/Vf, -ish.] Of anolhei 
land, fon ign. 

a xooo Lafttb. Ps. xxxviii{ix|. 13 (Ilosw.i Elclendisc ii: eoni 
mid 5e. rxtys l.am!'. ILvn. 81 Nu kunnjtS jn-.s iit'loiiilis.si; 
Mon. .elelendis lie is ii Icped for he is <>f'iinkiij>e |»oile:. 

Eleine (cd/mi . Comm. Also 9 elonii. [a. 
Turk. (...abJI (Iriinsl iterated cUme by Kedhou.se) 
somethin^; sifted or selected.] aitrib. in Klcmc 
a kind of dried figs from Turkey. 
jXbja En> ycl. Brit. IX. 154 The best kind, known as cicmi, 
are shipped ut .Smyrna. x888 Cromers Priee List, Kinc 
I'deiitc I igs. 

Element (ol Ament), sb. Forms: 5-4, 7 ele- 
meus (//.b 4 ela-, elemonte, 5 elymento, 6 
olymaiit, elemonte, 4- element, [a. OF. elc- 
mmty ad. L. ciemenfum, a word of which the 
ety mology and primary meaning are uncertain, but 
which Was employed as transl. of Or. tfrtnxftov in 
the various s:nses : a component unit of a scric.s ; 
a constituent pari of a complc.K wdiole (hence tlie 
‘ four elements ’) ; a member of the planetary 
system ; a letter of the alphabet ; a fiuulamc'tital 
principle of a scieiiec.] 

I. A component jiart of a complc.x wliole. 

♦ of material things. 

1. C)ne of the nimple suljstances of xvhich all 
materi-aT biKlies arc compounded. 

t a. In ancient and medieval philosophy these 


were believed to be : Earth, water, air, and fire. 
See examples iu 9. Obs, exc. /list. 

fb. In pre > scicuiific chemistry the suppo.sed 
^elements' were variously enumerated, the usual 
number being about five or six. vSee qnut.s.) 

i7^WArni Logic i. it. Hii^iSvRMy 'I’lie chemist nmkes 
spirit, salt, sutnhur, water, and earth, to be their five ttle- 
incnis. Diet, Art 4 Be, 11 . S.V, lilnncnt [cuuincrale 

Water, Air, Oil, Salt, Earth]. 

o. Ill modem chemistry applied to tho.se sub* 
stances (ofwliich more th.an seventy arc now known) 
which have- hitherto resi.sled analysis, and which 
are provisionally supposed to t)e simple bodies. 

18x3 Sir II. XiK\s A gric.C hem, I <18141 8 JjtHlic.s . . not 
capable of being decompounded arc considered . . as ele- 
ments, t8M M. Donovan Dtnn. Econ. 1. iii Sugar is com- 
posed of lliree elements, carbon, h)*drogcn, and oxygi.-n. 
1841 Emvuson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Dohni I. 17 Fifty or .M.vty 
clicmic’.d elements. *854 KtisHNAN in Circ. Se. U 18641 II. 
6/1 Tlie priiximatc elements .arc formcil by the iiiiinn of 
several ultimate elcnicnis. z88x Williamson in B'ature 
No.otS. 414 The futiiidatioii of . . chcnii.sti'y wa.s laid by the 
discovery uf clictiiical e.emcnts. 

2. In wider sense: One of the relntively simple 
substances of which a complex substance is coiii- 
jioscd ; in pL the ‘raw material* of which a thing 
is made. 

c \ijStb C’hai.cer Freres T. 2<d 6 Make ye yow newc bodies 
alway Of elemciitJ!. 1503 Hookkk EccL Pol. 1. iii, If those 
tH-incipalt & mother i:kmcnu of the world, wherenf all 
things ill this lower world are made, .shoulii Imisc the qualities 
which now they haue. x6so Siiaks. Temp. 111. iii. 61 'J he 
Elements Of wliom your swotd-- ate temper’d may as well 
Wound the loud witidcs. xS^x C.'ari'KNilk Man Phys. 319 
'I’lic two elements I Eihrine and the Red Corpuscles] .supar.'it- 
tug from isach other Laterally. 

3, The Ijread and wdne used in the Sacrament of 
the Kuchari.st. Chiefly pi. 

(The word elemettla is ii.sed in late L. iti the .sense of 
* ,'irt.i( Ic.s of food and drink, the solid and liquid poiiicn.s of 
.a incal* isce Du Cange); hut in the ccclesiaslii at use there 
is probably a relerenoo to the phiIosoplii(;:il -sense of mere 
‘matter’ as apart from ‘form’; llm ‘form’, by virtue of 
which the ‘elements’ hecanie Christ's hotly and blood, being 
hedieved to lie imparted by the act uf cousecration.j 
'593 Ju\l. Pol. iv. 1.(1611} ia8 Vmo the elc- 

ineiit let the word lice added, and they two make a Sacra* 
ment. a 1600 tr. Cah/iu's Comm, ProyerPk. in Phenix 
(1708) II. 245 As if thc.se ICIcmeiils worc imnVl ami chang'd 
into the Suiislance of Ids Eb-sli and HIuckI. 1607 II ll-.Ki>N 
iVks. 1 . 256 .Such .slender ii vnlikelycleniens of water, bread 
& witie. 1633 I). kotJLKH Stnramonis 1 ,2 i'hcy . . bring an 
whole unbroken Element, made of a fine white deln.ale 
wafer, X745 Wkslky Ans^o. C/t. 33 He deliver’d tlic Ele- 
nieiiis with Tiis oivn I Lands. t866 iMreet. Angl. (cd. 3) 354 
hJeincnts, the materials used in the Sacraiuents. 

4. a. Physiol. A clcfuiite small portion of an 
animal or vegetable structiiie. 

1841-7* 1 • R. lt)Ni;s Anim. h'iugd. 654 Two elements [of 
a vertebra] which embrace the spina! nianow. 1884 I>owi.i( 
ik. Scott De Bary.s Phatter. <y Perns 182 Small vascular 
bundles coiriposcti of narrow elements. Ibid. 459 On the 
side of tlie wood, new elements . . are constantly ndd»:d. 

b. One of the essential parts of any scientific 
apparatus; used <’.»/. of .simple in.driiincnts iniitcd 
to form a complex instrument of the same kind. 
Voltaic element', usually • Cell 10, but sonic- 
limes - electrode. 

1831 llKFWsri'.R AVr/. Miigic vi. <1833) 148 We can even 
reproduce ihem . . with the .simplest cleiiieuts of our opiiral 
j apparatus. 1871 Ir. Sohoilen's Spertr. Anal. ix. 67 An 
' cicctric battery of 50 Hnn.sen’s or (Irovc's large elements. 

* * of non-mate ) ial things. 

6 . A constituent portion of an immateritil whole, 
as of a coiicirpi, chamcti'r, stale uf things, coni- 
niuiiity, etc, 

1599 Shaks. ATuih Ado 11. i 357 'J'here's little of tin; 
melancholy element in her, luy lord. X678 Cunwowin 
Inttll. Syst, 7 'rhc.se siinplc Elements of M.’igiiitiide, 
Figure, .Site and Motion . . arc all clearly intelligible as 
different Modes of extended Substance. 1833 Ukowninu 
Pauline uj, I strip iny mind bare — whose first elements I 
sliall unveil. 1841 Kmkwsun Eng. Traits, Ckarticter Wks. 
(r>ohn) II. 6i This |EngIish| race has .-ulded new elements 
to humanity, and has a deeper root in ihe world. 1B45 
(jRAVKs in EneycL Metrop. 783 1 .Mixed wiih bigotry and 
sniiersliiioti, it liln^ canon Iaw| will be found to contain 
many pure elements. x 8 ^ Erkeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
I. iii. 93 In our old coiisiUiUioti we find tlie elcmcnis of 
feudalism. 1870 E. I’kacixk AV-^.VXvV/. III. 187 .Si/e is 
certainly one main clement of beauty. 1876 ( Jkfkn .Short 
Hist, vii, ^ 5 11882)386 The woollen inaniifactuie h.'id be- 
come an im|H}rtaut element in the national wealth. Mod. 
The Celtic and Teutonic elements in the population, 
b. Often followed by ‘ consisting of \ 

185* IlLLfs Friettds in C. 1 . ir Thi;sc pr.-icticcs have 
elements of cliarity and prudence as well as fear and mean- 
ness in them. x 866 Kingsi rv Hereto, vii. tvg It had its 
usual clement of cant. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato (cd. 2> I. 241 
The greatest strength is. observed to have an clement r)f 
limitation. 1869 Ekf^eman E'orm. Conq. (1876) 111 . xii. 162 
Mingled with all thi-s there is a certain element uf grim 
merriment. 

0. One of the facts or conditions which * enter 
into * or determine the result of a process, calcula- 
tion, deliberation, or inquiry. Also with ofyeX. 5 b). 

i8xa WnoniforKE Astron. ix. 66 The length of a sidereal 
year (an element of little or no imiHirtance in Astronomy). 
1833 Cm.m.mi:r.h .Sertn. I. 139 His will was reduced to an 
element of utter insignificancy. xBfa W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 3a If the element of quantity be included, this ob- 


jection will not apply. 1866 Crump Banking iW. 79 The 
{icriodical publication of accounts by the Joini-stock ^uks 
furnishes a very important clement in coming to a decision. 
1876 Mozley Oniv. Serm. iv. 88 Everything depend.s upon 
ouc clemcut in the cose, which clement they cannot get at. 

7. Spec, {pi.) a. Astron, The data necessary to 
determine the orbit of a heavenly body. b. Crys- 
tallography. Those needed to determine the form 
of a cr) still. 

X788 9 Howako Encycl., Elements, in astronomy, are . . 
those fundamental numbers, which are enqiloycJ in the 
cunsiruotion of tables of the ukuietary niolion.s. x8i6 Play- 
fair Nat. Phil. 11 . 197 'Ehe elements of their lconu-ls‘] orbits 
. . agreed nearly with those of the Comet of 1682. ^ 1834 
Mrs. SoMUHvn.LK Conmx. Phys. Be, ii. iiBaq' 12 This de- 
pends upon .seven quantities called the elements of the 
orbit. X878 Gurnky Crysiallogr. 41 ’I'hc three angles 
between the axes and two of the ratios lietwcen the para- 
meters, are called the elements of the crystal. 

8. Math. All infinitesimal part of a magnitude 
of nny kind ; a ditfcrcntial. 

* 7*7 5 * CnAMimas CycL, Element oi an area, called also 
its diiierential, is the rectangle . . of the .semi-ordinate .. into 
the diflerential of the absciss. 188a M inchin Unipl. Ki- 
nemat. 112 A' any point in the lamina at which the clement 
of iiiiTss is dm. 1805 Wat.son El ItuKnuRY Math, Th. Filectr. 
4 Miign. 1. 250 'i he molecular distributions within the ele- 
ment uf voluiiit! dx dyds. 

II. The ' four elements *. 

9. Used as a general name for cailh, water, air, 
and flic ; originally in sense i, to which many of 
the earlier instances have explicit rcfeience; now 
merely as .a matter of traditional cu.stoni. 

a tyto SigH,s Nf, J'ndgm. 177 inE. E. /’. 11862)12 pe .xii. 
dai j>e fure eU-mens sul cri .. nu-ni ihsii fix mari. 1*1300 
P'rajim, Pop, .St. (Wright' 120 Hynt-llie the lowcslc bcvciie 
..lieuth the four elenietilz, of wham we beoth i-wiTqt. 
m34o Hamfoi.k Psalter ix. 34 pe eith i.s ]>c end of ih^ngcs 
/t ]>*; last clement. X393 tlnwiiR Ci'n/AW.fjq U lair) w eke 
the tliriddc clement. 1483 Caxton (ViV 4 ’.riie fourc elc- 
nietiLes iiieiiace allc men tliut thunke not god. 153$ 
CoviiKOAM! U ’isd. .\ix. lii 'I'hc clemrnics turned in to them 
si-lues, like as whan r>ne litiu- is rhannged vpoii an instrii- 
nuiiit of miisick. 1645 Dionv .A'n/. Bodies iv. ( i6',8»37 'I here 
are blit four simple bodies ; ,'iml tbese arc riglilly named 
Eb;im-.nts. 1656 I I. RjoKii Antid. Ath.hjiz) tb-ii. Prof. 13 
Uegiuiis of looser particles uf (be ihiid Elcnicnl. 1711 V^oi i-: 
Temp. Fame 447 'I’bro’ unduhiling air the sounils are 
sent, And .spread o'l-.r all the fluid elemein. 17*3 Briton 
No. iii, Kicfi wines and high-.sL;i.son’d Kagout.s .siipidy the 
jtlarc of Vcget.'iblt..s and inccr Element, 1787 ( ». Wiin k .SVA 
Dorf e i. 3 Eine linif)iil water, .much cominimdi-.d by those who 
drink the ptire dement. x8x6 Hvrun ( h, liar. 111. Ixxiv, 
When element.^ to elements conform, And du.st is as it 
should be. 1886 T. K, Hi.irnANi Kao i- ng. II. 219 If the 
gri:at .'luthurs mitiied were set up ma inodi-ls . . wo should 
never hear of fire us * the devouring cleiiieut 

x8i 3 Wiji.LiNtiTON Le/l, in Gurw. D/,f. XT. la A llritish 
minister cannot liave too often under his view the elemeiU 
I'Y which lie i-* surrounded, 1850 Kincsi.my .-^1/'. i.oxke i. 
11876) 2 Italy . . where natiir.'d bciuity would have bc-coiuc 
the very eleiin nt which I breathed. 

1 10. The hky ; V also, the atmosjihert^. Ohs. 

I'l'liis sense is app. due to nu-d.l.. ' e/emen-nm iani.'i' as .a 
name of the starry sphere; but ihcie may be A mixture 
of the sense ‘ air ’. 1 

c 1485 />igly My.a. (18B2) 11. 371 A rne.ruelous ly^t fro thclo 
ment dyd glyde. 1509 Hawi.s Past, PI, as. 15, I .. sawe a 
cr.'tggy nuke, .iicaic to the element. 1534 Murk Treat. 
Passion Wks. » 107/1 The innoiu* the .sieries anncrc in 
ihe element, 1580 Sihnky Anadi,i v. usia*' 4.s 3 Morning 
h.id t.ikeri full possession of (lie element. x6^ Milti»n 
Counts 2 ,9, I look them for a faery vision Of some gay 
creuMires of the clenienl. 1676 Huimcs Iliad xix. 331 A 
thick .Snow, Which Porea.s bloweth through the Element. 
1714 (Jay .SViephenfs iCeek vi. 3 Welkin, .is frequently 
taken for the Element or .Sky. 

t b. ?Oue of the * heavens* or celestial s])hcrcs 
of ancient astronomy (see SrnKiiF.) ; also (rarely) 
one of the heavenly bodies themselves. Obs. 

iCf. ined.L. rletnenfn ‘planets’ anil ‘ signs of the zodiac’ ; 
but neither of these senses is dearly evidenced in oiir quots.] 
^1300 Cursor M. 395 pe stcrrt;.s gret and .siiiule pul we 
may .sc. .In be ouejniiast clement of alle. 1x384 CJiAia.ER It. 
Fam,: 975 Wylh feilicris of PhilosopliyeTo pa.sscn everychc 
clement. 153^ I .n. IIf.rnkrs (io/d. Bk. M. A urel. ( 1 546 1 It b, 
’J'hesc were tlie f>rste th:it wold serche the troulhe of the 
clciiiente.s of the heueii. 1593 Hooker Ju'id. Pol. 1. i.v. The 
Sunne, the Aluune, any one of the hcatu-ris or elements. 
1604 Sh\k.s. Oth. III. iii. 464 Witnesse you cuer-biirning 
Lights aboue. You Elements, that clip vs round about. 

11. pi. Atmosplieric agencies or powers. 

1 44 4 F.okn Dectules PK Ind. 1. iv. (Arb.) 8x Owre nation 
hadde trowbled the elementes. z6o|} Shaks. Le,tr\n. ii. 16, 
I tuxe not you, you Element.s with vnkiiidnesse. 18x3 
Bakcwei.l Jntrod. GeoL (1815) 239 Diminution of rocks . . by 
the incessant operation of the elements, ^ 1835 Prkscott 
Philip 1 1 , 1. iv.( 1857)61 Too g.allant a cavalier to be daunted 
by the elements. x866 N lai.e Sequences It. 102 Tlie war 
of elemeiU.s aliove. 

12. That one of the * four elements * which is 
the natural abode of any particular class of living 
beings; said chiefly of air and water. Hence 
transj. and fig. (a person’s) ordinary range of 
activity, the surroundings in which one feels at 
home ; the apjjropriate sphere of operation of any 
agency. Phrases, /«, out of {ones) element, 

*598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 186 .She workc,s by Charmes. . 
beyond otir element. 1599 Brauphton's Lett. viii. a6 You are 
in for all day . . it Is your element. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 
*75 Uiir tonncnts aNo may in length of time Become our 
ElemeiUa* 1673 Tomple Observ, United Prov, Wks. 1737 
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l. 69 It seems to be with Trade, as with the Sea Cits Eic* 
mcnt). 17x0 Pb Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 73 When they 
came to malce boards . . they were quite out of their ele< 
mcnt. 1784 JoHNNoN in BonwU 111 . 6119 The town is my 
element ; there are roy friends, there are iny books. i8«a 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xii. 11865* 104 My proper element of 
prose. 1848 Macaui.av Hist, Eng. J. 5^4 Ferguson was 
In his element. X874 Maurice Friendship Hits. iii. 69 
Englishmen were to be taught that . . the sea was to l)e 
their element. Mod. Some nshes can live a lung time after 
removal from their clcnient. 

III. 13 . rrimonlial principle, source of origin. 
rare, 

s65g 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. ^17111' 61/1 Infinity is . . the 
principle and Klerncnt of things. ^ 1850 Tennv.son In Menu 
Concl., That (iud, which ever lives and loves, One God, 
one law, one element. 

IV. 14 . pL t The lettci-s of the alphabet 
{pbs\ Hence, the rudiments of learning, the ‘A, 
B, C ’ ; also, the first principles of an art or science. 

i^a Wyci.if Cal. iv. 9 Hoii biMi 3c turned . . tosyke, or freel, 
anu nedy dementis. 155a Hulofjt lilemenUs or ]irincinles 
of grammer— letters wherof be made sill.'iblcs. 
i6zs Hrinsley Lud. Lit. i. 116271 7 Ikginning at the very 
first Elttiiieiits, even at the A, 15 , C. 1644 \fiLTON Ednc. 
(17381 IJ7 At the same time .. might lie t.inght .. the Ele- 
ments of Gcotnelry. 1649 Jkr. Taylok Gt. KAtnift. 11, viii. 
60 Man knows first by elements ik after long study learns a 
syllable, & in good lime gets a word. 1799 Mac-kiniokii 
.y/ud, La{v Nat.^ 4'c.. Wks. 1846 I. 34a Pnblic lectures . . 
have been used . . to teach the elements of almost evciy 
part of learniitg. 1835 Ckukk Eusehins iv. xxiv. 161 Hooks 
containing elements ol the faith. 1875 Jowkj r /VaAned. z) 
in. 435 Calculation and geometry and all the other clcnieuts 
of instruction. 

b. EucluVs Elements : the title of a treatise on 
the rudiments of Gemiiclry. 

1655-60 SiANi.r.v Hist. Philos. (1701) 8/* Those Ipropo- 
sitionsl which Euclid hath reduced into liis Elements. 1793 
1 *. Hkddoks Mailt. livid. 47 A.** if the dements of Euclid 
were not alre.uly tedious enough. i8a8 Lahonku Em lid 
Pref., Euclid's Kkinenis were first used in the .school of 
Alexandria. 

t Element, V. Obs, Also 6 ellemont. [f. 
prec. sb ] 

1 . irans. To eom^iound of elements. 

1400 IstTU Ei.kmi-ntrd ppi. ft.]. 1477 Norton Ord. Akh.y. 
inAshm. 86 The lliird tlunge demented of them all. <1535 
Isce Ei.kmknti:!) ///. n.J. 158* lb\ tman Gn liartiud. xi. xvi. 
165 Konre dements. ,iif the wliioh all things dlcnientcd. .arc 

m. ade. a 1631 Donnr /Vvw/.r (iC.vO J'M As of this all, though 
miany p,i.ils decay, 'Phe jiiire which elemented them shall 
st.-iy. 1647 I''AKiN<;noN .St-rm. f 167*) 1 . 135 Man thus created, 
thus demented and composed, 

2. A- 

i6s8 Di'inne S'er/;/. xl\ lii. 487 Elemented and composed of 
Heresies. Z640WAI.TON Donnt 38 His very soul wasdemented 
of nothing hut sadness. 1670 -- Lives 1. 33 Absence , . do(h 
remove Tliose (liings (hat Elemented it [subiun.ary lovel< 
1654 Whitlock ’/.n.Uomia ja A world demented with Sinno 
and Misery, 

3 . To instmet in the nnlimcnts of learning; cf. 

Elkmknt .f//. I.|. 

i6sx Riditj. UWto/t. 481)1 I thought he had been better 
demented at Ktiin. x66a Isee Ei kmlntko ///. a. aj. 

Elemental lel/nie'ntal). a. ff. prec. + -.al.] 

1 . Ol Or pertaining to the ‘ four elements \ earth, 
air, fire, and water, or to anyone of them. 

X5X9 Inter/. Four Eiemenis in JI.i/l. Dodsiey I. ii The 
lower regUJii, called the elemental. 1561 Liti nArt 
1. iv, The worlde is dcuided into two regions ; Celestial), and 
Klcmcntall. 1635 Swan .Spec. -V, (16701 465 'I'he , .purifying 
both of the Elcinerils and Heavens in their Elemenlin 
qiuditic.s. X73» I’oi'k Ess. Man 1. 109 All sniisists by ele- 
mental strife. xBhM IHS Mi i'J-i>ki] VUlngn .Ser. i. 118631 73 
Mixing the deep note of love with the deme.ntal music. 
X83X Cahi.vi.k Sartor Res. u. vi. 98 With no prospect of 
lireakfust beyond demeiilal liijuor. X85X — Sterling iii. 
ii. (1872) Z74 Elomental tumults, and blustering wars of 
sea and sky. 

t 2 . Cumposed of, or produced by, the elements ; 
material .as opposed to spiritu.al; inorganic as 
opposed to vital ; * material * as opposcil to * for- 
mal ’ ; also, in the condition of raw material. Obs. 

1574 W lint: u-'T Def Aunytv. 11. Wk.s. 1851 I. 255 An ex- 
ternal thing and clcmentHl, but not indilTercnt. 1577 
Relat, Spir. 1. >16:9) 391 All EI(:mcnt.al ('reaturcs. x6oa 
Fulbecke jst Pt. Parall.^s The I, aw considereth not bare 
and clcment.ill bodies, but tHxlies iipirardled. 1605 Tim.mk 
Querstt. Dcd. a Without the which 1 the spirit] the elemental 
and riiatcri.il ch.irncicr . . profiteth not. z6xo Histrionn, vi. 
13X This eicnientall Ixrdie ithus compact) Is but a scattred 
Chaos of revenge. 1644 Milton A reop. (.Arb.) 35 A kind of 
massacre whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of 
an eleinentull life. 1646 .Sir T. Hkownk Pseud. Ep. 121 Nor 
isondy an antinall heute retpiircd hereto Ifor h.'itcning eggs], 
but aneIcmcnt.Tll and artificmll W'armth will sullice. 

f b. absol. i quasi- jA in pi. ) The brc.at l and wine of 
the Eucharist considered apart from their con- 
secration. Ohs. 

Lord's Snpp. (1677)298 The elemcntals of 
bre.ad and wine. 

t 3 . Applied to fire, in two different senses (cf. 
Elbmkntauy 3). a. Material, physical, literal, as 
opposed to * spiritual * or figurative ; also, such as 
exists in this lower world, b. In its (hypothetical) 
pure condition, as opposed to the impure form in 
which it is actually known. Obs, 

1533 Hylton' sScrtla /V^ , God is not fVre demcntall [1494 
elementarc]. x6«7 F. E. Hist. Edw. Jt^ (1680) 6 Majesttek 
thoughts, like Elemental fire, should tend still upwards. 


X751 Toiinson Ratkbl No. 99 p 4 Vanish like elemental fire. 
175;^ VoUNu Centaur 1. AVk.<. 1757 IV. 139 A fire elemental 
is difltised through all nature. 

4 . Pertaining to the powers or agencies of phy- 
sical nature. Elemental spirits^ etc. : those 
which arc |)ersonificatiotis of natural phenomena,^ 
or are associated with particular departments of 
nature. So elemental u> 6 rship, religion. 

x8ax SiiKLLEY Prometh. Unh. iv. i, Elemental (ksnit . . 
From Heaven's star-fretted doinea. 1850 Mehivale Rom. 
Emp. <1865) 1 . V. 231 Eleiueiit.Tl worship of the groHsest kind. 
1865 btecKV A\c/iW 11878) 1.43 'J*o rise to intercourse wiili 
these elciiiental .spirits of nature wax the highest aini of the 
philosopher X875 Mkkivalk Gen. Hist. Rome Ixviii. 1x877) 
554 He continued to serve his demenlal fetiche, and intro- 
duced the rude bl.ick .stone which represented the Sun. 1876 
Glaixstonk Homeric Synch r, 109 Amphitritc appears in the 
Ody.s.sey only as an elemental {tower. 

to Jig. Comparable to the great forces of nature. 
z8ao 1 ^. Hu.nt No. 42 (iSzz) 1 . 336 A bold dc- 

meniid iiiiiigtiiation. x86o Emerson Cona. t.i/e i. 21 All 
great f. jrcf is real and elemental. I herc is no manufacturing 
a strong will. 1873 I.ow'kli. Among »ny Bks. Scr. n. 287 
With an ekmenCTl movement like the shifting of mighty 
winds. 1878 Mori.uvC'/x; /v/c 175 The freedom and elemental 
grandeur of Hyron. 

t6. IVrtaining to the sky; .also, governed by 
celestial in(liieiiccs. (Cf. Ei.kment sb. 10.) Ohs. 

xs«7 Aniirkw' Brunsivyke's Htstyl. ITafers .A j, Pystyl- 
hicyon is an elenuiiit.'ill thyng. 1583 SrirKnns A not. Aims. 
11. 57 'I hcy observed .. the dement nl sigiie.s ami tokens in 
the firmament. 1627 Fei.tham Resotivs 1. xlvii, An ele- 
mental and ascentive .soul. 

6. Of the nature of an ultiinalc constituent, 
whether of material or non-material things ; esp. 
of physical substances, simple, uncompouiidcd. 

1555 Euen IJeeades IV. hid. lArb.) 362 Eicmentali sub- 
stances. Z65X nif:GH New lyisp. 113 Without the dementall, 
true . . entity. 1773 Moniiouix) Language ■■ 177.1 1 • «**• v. 48a 
Tliodi vision ufelciuenlal .sounds into Vowels atidCotisoiwints. 
i8ait SiiELi.F.v llpipsyeh. 437 As ide.'ir o-s elemental diamond. 
1851 Kkimi.kv Ess. 115 F.lemental passions and alTections. 
1859 IUkwin Orig. Spec. xiv. ( 1878) 364 Minerals and the 
eletiienlal substances. .1863 E. Nkalk .Anal. ih. ijr Nat. 
■sui The primitive clciiient.'u ojicrations of thongiit. 

7 . That is an essential or integrant part of any 
unity ; constituent. 

X639 Fiti.lf.r /Aj/f /KrtFLxHi.(i84oi2i Thefourdemcnt.d 
nations whereof this army was compounded. x8o« Ann, 
Rev. 111 . 334 Mere seaKoning.s in the cauldron u\ {Miblie 
opinion, not hii eieiiiental ingredients. X874 Moti.ky Bar. 
th-vetd 1 . vii, lit 'I'he few simple but elemental fibers w'hioh 
make up the tissue of most human destinies. 

8. Rebating to the beginnings or first principles 
of leaming; rudimentary; Elbmentauy6. rare 
in mod. use. 

1577 Hanmeb Anc. Reel. Hist. 30 Them [Epistles] th.at 
liaue fired of an detiieiital introduction, Gkkknk 

Menaph. ( Arb .)(»3 Kverir. demcntall wrordc of arte. 1604 
WoTTON Archit. in A'c/zV-l 16771 5 Some. .Method, .shortest 
and miist Elemental. 1790 Horkk F'r. Rex*. Wk.s. V. 353 
Elemental training to those higln r and more large regards. 
184X Moh. Smiiti Moneyed Man II. x. 328 An demunt.al 
work U).ion nsiroiioiny. x 85 S 11. Ki:kd Led, Eng. Lit. x. 
(18781 334 Elemental truths, which have been as.sailed by 
some of the heresies ol the day. 

Hence f Bleme'ntalish a. {Alchemy^ Pure, un- 
compoiinded, lying at the base of other substances. 
Obs. rare—'. Eleme'ntalism, noncc-wd.f worsliip 
of the elementary powers of nature. 

167X J. WKn.sTKn Metallogr. viii. 120 The Elcmcnt.di.sh 
Gold, lies liid in many Earth.s. 1863 Dui f in Chr. H orA- 
July 273 Elemcntalism, if I may coin a word, the worship 
chiefly of the Fire, the Air, the Water and the Sun. 

t Eiementa'lity. Obs. [f. prec. + -ity.] The 
fact of being an elenieiil. 

1654 Will TLocK Mann. Eng. 456 [Essay, ‘The Fifth Eleiiicnt, 
or, Of Hctr.'xction.) By this I )io)»e die Elemcntaiity (that 
is the univer.salily.) of Detnu.lion. .is out of Dispufc, 

i* Eleme'ntally, adv. obs, [f. as prec. + 
•LY=^.] In an elemental manner or sense. 

1643 Milton Dh’orce 11. xv. 11831) loi Those words., 
driiu'.nlally undvrstoid, are against nature. 

Elexnentaloid (el/'mentaloid), a. [f. Elic- 
MKN I’AL + -oiii.J Clicm. I ike an element ; having 
the appearance of, or behaving like, an element. 
1885 in Ogilvie Supp. 

Elementarian (cd/'mente‘*Tian). rare-', [f. 
Ki.RMEb'TARY I -IAN.] (.)ne who has not advanced 
bc> ond the rudiments of his studies. 

X876 Grant Burgh Seh. Scotl. ii. xiii. 355 Klementarians 
who are not siifliciently qualified to l>c advanced. 

Elemexitarily ' el/me ntarfli), adv. [f. Er.K- 
MENTARY-f-LY^.] In a Simple or rudimentary 
manner; also, f by purely physical cau.ses {ob.u). 

1643 R. O. Man's Mort. v. 21 '^I’ho Kation.'ill Facullic in 
M an . . may a.s well he jxroductcil detiunitarily by Man . 1849 
Ri'^kin .SVt', lamps 11. (1855) 52 Exidaining dcmciii.'irily. 

ElenieiltarilieSS rel/ine'ntarin»>s). [f. nK 
prec. + -NK.sfl.] I'he quality of lx?ing elementary. 

1669 W. .Simpson Hydrot. Chym. 250 The matori.'U deiiifn- 
taryncijss of concrets. x86a C. J. Vaucman Bi. At Li/e 
Things almost puerile in their eremem.arines.s. x88i N. 
Elation 386 1'lie denitnlariiicss of ‘ the things of fhc mind '. 

t Elene’utarist. obs. rare-', [f. Ei.ksikn- 
TAiiY + - 18 T.] One W'ho treats of the 'four 
elements *, 

X65X Higgs AV«> Disp. 150 Putrefariion, according to that 
great Eleiueniari^t, Aristotle, i.s etc. , 


t E lementa'rity. Obs. rare-', [f. Elkmkn- 

TARY + -TY J « EleMEMTARINKSR. 

1650 Sir T. Browi<k Pseud. Ep. (cd. a) 4a Creatures. . 
farre above the condition of elcmcntarity. 

Elementary (el/me'nttlrib Forms : 5^ cle- 
montar(o, -air, -orio (7-S elimenl-arie, -y). [ad. 
L. elemcfUdriusy f. ekmentuni : see Ei.KMH>’T and 
-AH, -AUY. Cl. V. llementaire.] 

1 . Of or perttiining to the four elements or any 
one of them ; EbF.MBNTAi. i. rare in mod. use. 

*549 Co/npl, Scot. vi. (1873: 47 Thu fyrst part [of the varld] 
is the rt'giune ulrnicntair. 1605 Timmi: Quersit. 1. v. ai 
The eknienlary qualities passiuo. 1x645 Howf.i.i. Lett. 
(1650) 111. 19 A species of living Crcalurc.s in the Orb 
of the Mixm, whii:h may bear .sum analogic with those of 
this Ekmeniaiy world. 1669 (Jai.u ( rt. Gentiles 1. ill. iii. 
46 If our l.ight be ti Subsiaiicc, iu cither Heavenly, or 
ICIcmuntarin. n 1761 Law Com/. It'enry Piigr. (i8t«) 
00 'I'his ulcnicnt.-iry w’orld. 1856 ■ Tail's Mag, X X 111. 763 
This year ot pc.aee ha.s been diMingiiislicd by 'clcuientary 
war- - by deluges and vurthquukes. 

t 2! C^omposed of, or produced by, the (four) ele- 
ments; material, physical; oppoiicd to spiritual, 
eelestial^ etc. ; — Elkmkntai< 2. Obs. 

c 1440 [sec 3]. z6is WixuiAi.L Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 239 
A Mnicr.'d is an clcnumtaric bixly that is of ii self firm and 
fixed. 1635 .Sw an Spec. M. iii. § 2 1.1643) 4^ I'he iiiu reatcd 
l.ight (vi/.. God* commanded this clcmcntarie light to he. 
a 1656 Hi’. II AI I. Oceas. dW.(j8.si)9 A IUIm- and elementary 
apparition. 17*7 1 )e Fok Syst. Atagic 1. iii. (18401 83 I he 
Devil, .set libs human and eiemetuury instruments at work. 
*75® tr. Lconardus' Mirr. Stones 48 Others . . say, ihyrc is 
only an elementary virtue iii stones. 

•j-b. That is in the eonriition of raw material. 
1799 Ir. Meister's l.vti. on Eng. t.j!^ 'I'here bs more gross 
and element. try matter In the English diet. 

1 8 . Applied to air, fire, water, e.nrth (cf. El.K- 
MBNTAi, 3) : a. Physical, material, literal, as 
oppiLsed \ey figurative or * spinfual'; also, such as 
llu y exist in this lower world, b. In their state 
of puroclonicnts, os opposed to the impure stale in 
which they are cognizable by tlu; scrii.se.s. 

r X440 llvtTON .Sen/a Per/. (W. de W. 1494)11. xxxiii, Cod 
IS not fyre idi numtiue. t6io Hilali v St. Aug. i ity 0/ God 
438 Sutne.. held tlie L'hrislailine heavens composed of 
waters, .of u farre other nature then tlic I' k’lneniary. 

[•HKNi t( 1 orKsh. Spa ti. 7 I he whnb* Kitinent.Try air being 
of its owne nature most snbiik. 1658 Torments of Hell in 
/'Af7.’/.r 1 1. 4-38 Corijoi:il eleineritai-y Fire is light., 

the F'ire of Hell is nt»t enrnoral Fire. X78« Kikwan in 
Phil. Trans. I.XXll. v'jo Fixed air .. when stripped of 
phlogiston, lind impregnated with . .elementary fire, becomes 
again dephlogistjratpd air. 1794 Suii.ivan Viexv Hat. I. s(> 
Class api«;ars to be the true ekiuenltu y earili, and all mixed 
bodie.s are only glass in disguise. 

4 . JVrtaining to the great forces of nature. J\k 
mentary gods ; the gods of the elenient.'ii. Cf. 
Ebi’Mi NTAL 4, which is now in more fiequcnt use. 

X739 If. Wai.I’OI.k ('orr. (18201 1 . •.•3 Tin* ».;|i*ntemary god of 
fire. Z84X IC1.IT11NSTONK Hist. India I. 173 *J. lie wui'Khip 
of the old dement ary go«.ls. 

b. fiig. C!om[»ui.'ible to the great forces of nature. 
1865 M. Aknoio /:.v.T, Crit. v. i8s Hyrott. the greatest 
eb'inentary power, .in oiir literature .sinre Shakesjic.'ue. 
f 6. J.ikeonc’.s ‘imtiveelriiient’; cini^enial. Obs. 
1760 H. lliaioKF' /W»f#y^C^w»?///i'(x792i V. 5 lie found thoir 
itmnnt'rs congenial and elementary to his own natural turn 
and diNpo-Niiioii. 

Q. Of the nature of an - absolutely or relatively) 
ultimate conslitucnl. Of chemical Mibstanccs: 
.Simplt?, not decomposable. 

i6«a Heai 11A.M Conipl. Gent. xv. j6i As if light were ft 
iju.'dily rrsiilting of an elementary 1 onqiositioii, it being 
rrealed before all itiixed bodie.s. 1736 lliMi m> Anal. 1. i, i3 
The solid eliiiientary l*artidc.s of Matter. X75X Hauri.s Her- 
tves 1 1841) 310 'I'o about twenty plain clcnicnt.ny .sminds . . 
we owe that variety of articulate voices. 1813 Hakkwi ll 
Introd. Geol. (1815; 33 Tin: dermintary Mibsumres of which 
(rocks) ate romposerl are very few. 1876 ( iho. Ei.ioi Ihm. 
l\'r. II. xx.\iii. 330 What one may cull the dciiicutary cx- 
pri-;,.siunK of the face. 

b. Jilath. Of the n.Tluic of an eleinenl or infini- 
lesirn.'tl part (see E'.i.kmi'NT S). 

t88a Minchin Unipl, Finemat. 8( ElKiin'iiiary polar urea 
of the curve 1885 Watson Ih'xni'RV Math Th. 
Elei tr, 4 Magn. I. 98 An deineiit.iry area of that .surface. 
7 . Of the iia'ure of eletneiits or nulinieiits ; ru- 
dimentary. introductory. Elerneutary book, writer, 
one that deals with first iirinciples. Elementary 
svhool, one in which primary ire tniclion is given. 

154a Kr-coiinK (/>'. Aries ' 1575: 429. I would not wishc you 
to cleane still to these eleinentarie aydes.^ 1597 Morlfv 
tnirod. Mus. Annol., Mnsii.kc is cliuided into two part.s, 
the. first may be c.'died Eloment.xrie or riiditnental. 1793 
T. Hkopoks Math. Evid. 17 'I he same thing iiiUKt . . he .. 
true of every other elementary aut hor, z8xa .Siu. H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 24 Elementary bo'iks on the science. 184X 
SrAMMNG Italy Sf It. hi. 111. 341 In 1B35, the elementary 
.schools were 4422. i860 Mill Repr. Gov.it. > 1865* 22/2 Ele- 
mentary inaxims of prudeiKe. 1M3 1 ..yki.l .Anti'/. Man 5 
'J'hese innovations liavu been treated of in ipy . . Manual of 
E Icnienlary ( ieology. 

+ b. 'Hhat has not advanced Ixjyond the rudi- 
ments. Obs. 

Z599 .h’N*>ON Cynthia's Retr. (T.> Your courtier elemen- 
t:u y I.s one but newly entered, or a.s it were in the alphabet. 

t Eleilie*ntate, ppl- a. Obs, rare, [ad. mod. 
L. elemenldt-usy pass. pplc. of element'dre : see 
next.] -- IClemkvtathd. 
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X471 Rip«.v.v Cemp. Afch, ix. in Ashm. 177 Erlh ys Gold, 

.so ys the Sowlc also, Not Corny n but Owcw lliu.<i Klemcn< 
uie. 1561 lioPN Art Xnvig. i. iv, Elcmcniate, is cucrie 
l)i)fly coniiioiindt:d of the fourc elcmentcs. 

t E'lemeiltatef V. Oh, rare. [f. mod.L. 
ciementat' pj)l. stern of element are ^ f. elementum 
Er.BMKNT. 

The vb. ehmcniare in the Latin versions of Para- 

tebius ; the i>t-i>tiiial (jertnaii has element it'ren,\ 

irans, a. To iiiiprejjnato with an element ; to 
compound out of elements, b. To be (one or 
more of) the elements of (a substance). 

1650 AsHMor.r, i.'hym. {'all. 1 13 FVrmented I'ertnettt, equally 
dfineritated with every Element.. is Gold. 1660 tr. rara- 
eelsus' Archid. 1. it. 15 'I'he substance .. is not from that 
element which, .clemeiitatcth the substance. 

t Elementa ted,///. a. Obs. [i. prcc. + -kd.] 
Compounded of the /our elements ; - Ki.kmkntku ; 
hence, material, physical ; impregnated with .an 
element. Elcmentated dej^rees ; the ‘ tlegrees ’ ( of 
‘hot’ or ‘cold’ quality) in medicinal substances, 
rc.sultint; from the proportions of their ‘ elements ’. 

1 Icnce Slementa tedneBS. 

x6oj Timmf. I. xiii. <7 Pndyes cleMicntaled, as wel 

of miner.'ils as of \ ctgei.nhles. m6so W 11 Aft i on Soul 0/ 
llr'ot ld'XVs. i'1683) 657 Physlcl.'in.s sTiould .. srj^reyate I he 
Mcdiciii.d vcrtiie.s of thin;;K from th»i Mody, and the Ele- 
men lated Impurities thereof. 1660 tr. Fartu ehna' An hid. j 
II. loi 'I’hc Sum or Number which re ipeci s tlie Klemfr-.niated 1 
I)cjjrcc.s. is. .to lit! noted. x66s J . Chasi>m;k Van //eimont's ! 
Or Kit. 43 A I.bxly abo\'e an Kieinetitated one, and heaveidy, j 
1675 l!’.vi:i.YN Terra ijjSiy Ai Salt, .the first .an<l Ia^t of El«- ' 
mentated IJodies. 1660 tr. TarOi-etsKs' .‘hrlu'd. 11. 109 j 
The External Elcmeiilatcdness . . corrupt.s and brir.aks the 
former Nature. 

t £leme*iitative, a. obt. rare' \ [f. Ki.k- j 

MKNT.XTK ///. (I. + -IVK.J (.)f tlie nature of mere j 
|»assive in.atUT, inorganic. j 

1477 Nokiox Ordin. A lea. i. in A.shm. ?o Metialls be only j 
Klcmeiitativc, H.Lvin.it noc .seede, nether leelin.^ of life. | 

t Elemented, f'/'i- [f. Ki.hmk.nt v. t- -kd.] j 

1 . Composed of or jnoduced l>y (.any or all of) j 
the four elements. 

ifx^oo Test. Lo 7 c n, O s'ki) vS> b/« Oflicm all jjovcrnmcnli 
in thi.s eltinciuod world piocedciu c 1535 Dkwks Ini rod. 
in l’als>»r. t 1053 All thyn,j;(:s ben elemented jFr. die- 
mentees] oncly, as. . metals or be deniente<l and vej;i:lables, 
as herhes. ^ 1605 TrvMi-, Quersii, 111. 142 Three distinct 
.subsiaiices in enery imiurai demented b<x!y. 1650 A.sit- 
Mot K Vhym. Coil., Men ury in all Elemented .xnbstances 
is one and the rame, x66o flovtt Srept. i'/rem. v. 350 That 
all Elemented I'odio.s be >'oini m)u tided of the same n umber 
cjf £lcmcnt.s. 1771 Jlnse in Min. 77 Now rtishing c<itiU'acts 
descend I’o calm the demented fr.'iy. 

b. hnpTcgnated with various elements ; 

1630 A.shmoi.k Chyw. Coll. 74 Collecting into liook;. lliU 
Elomcntod W.iter fallin^i from Heaven. 

2. Instrueteil. well-groiiniK il in one's .'irt. 

166a I'l i.i.i-.K ire/\'/Kes I. 3 'I'be EUlicry did breed ibe 
natural and best elemented seamen. 

t Elementing, vbt. ib. Obs. rare- [f. as 
prec. + -INO i.J Ciuling inlo {existence, origination. 

1638 R\kkr tr. Tal:.ae's Lett. (1C54 II. jo Tlie fir'll de- 
inetitiiit;; and foundation of love. 

t Eleme'ntish, a. obs. [ f. v. i . k m k .\t + - 1 s h ,] 
f)f the nature of (any of) the four clenu nls ; | 
material, physical. i 

1580 SiujlKV Arendia 111. Wks. I’lcmentish and etlus 
real parts. 1583-7 Rookijs 39 AO. 177 Scornfully ! 

terming thi? . , w.iiei ai baptism, eirmentish water. 1646 j 
FIisiikk] Mod. Ok'inUy 222 God at first jiuve man an de- 
meiitisli body. 

t Elemently, «. Ohs. [f. Ki.UMKNT sb. , 

f-J.vLJ Pertaining to the four elemon Is, \ 

1398 Tkkvisa HoPtli. De /’. K. x. li. i i4:j=>' ■.;7 « F.lemr.iiily 
and heuenly founiie. 

Elemi (C'l/’mi). Forms: 6 (gumme) eliini, 
(((ummi) elonnij, S igum) elitny, (elemni', 
6lem]. [In Fr. clerni^ It., Sp. elemi, Pg. .<’//////- 
kme.\ of unknown (perhaj)s oriental.; etymology; [ 
the Arab, name hlmJ^ cited by some writers, 

appears, according to Dcvic, to be known only as 
a very modern wotd. 'I’lie name elimi) 

occurs in Vigo’.s .Latin Pratica tKoinc LSI/)-] 

A stimulant resin obtained from various trees, 
as Canariuin commune ( Manilla), Idea Jdcariba 
(Brazil), Edaphritim demiferum (Mexico’, used in 
plaistcrs, ointments, and the manufacture of v.ir- 
nish. More fully Gi'M ici.kmi. Also altrib. in 
elemi oil ( -^ Er.KMiN”, elemi re.nn, elemi tree. 

..‘543 I RAiiF.KoN Vi^ls Chirurg. nt. xiv. 104 b/r Of m.^-s- 
tike vi. of ;;uninie elimi, arnioiiiake disjoined w‘ wyne 
R.i. & .R. x6m Ihscr. hthmun of I) art an 4 The Tree like- 
wise th.-ii alTr)nls Huntvti h.leiui grows here in great A- 
boitnd.anre. 1703 Lend. Caz. No. 389B/3 ' 1 ‘be Cargo of the 
(bilcon . , consisiinu of . . Jollop, Gum Elemni,. .etc. 17x4 
Tr. Jik. Hates 93 Gum I'liniy per irKj weight 0.5//. tyoso, 
X7SI CiiAMiiF.RS CycL. lUemi is usually called gum elemi, 
though Very improperly, inasmuch ci.s it takes ifirc readily 
enoujlh. 1831 'I'. P. Jvixi-s Convers. Chem. xxviii. 287 The 
principal resins art common rosin, copal, lac . . and deini. 
t83i 9 lIouKKK in Adiu. Man.^Hii. A«y. 427 Fjlemi i.s alsii 
ptoduced ill Mexic'j, where it is known as Copal. x87d H ah- 
i ^jyMat. Med. (1(14 Fdeini tree is imported from Mnnilla. 

Elemin (C'l/’myi). Chem. [f. prcc. + -IN.] 

xM Royle & Hmo Mat, Med, (cd. 5) 391 The Elemi 
analysed . . yielded . . a {leculiar erystalline body, Kleminc. 


x88a WAm Did, Chem, &v.. Oil of Elemi.— Elemin. 
Klcmi resin distilled with water yields a transparent colour, 
less oil, having the compasttion of .a campheiie. 

t 3 Bleno]& (/lc*qk). Obs. Also 6 elenke, 
-oke, 6-7 elenohe. [ad. (either directly or 
through OF. eletuhe') 1 .. ilench-us^ a. Or. lAe7xoJ 
Klisnchus.] 

1 . Logic. A syllogism in refutation of a propo- 
sition that has been syllogi.stica!ly defended vsee 
quot. i860 in KJ.ENCHU.S 1) J hence, in wider sense, 
a logical refutation. Jgmrattee of the clenehe : ^ 
loNoRATto KLKNciii {rare). 

a 1509 Skelton Col, Cloute^stct Nor knoweth his elenkes 
Nor his prcdicanicns. 1597 Bacon C outers Good livill 
139 'J'heir scuerali falbaxes .and the clenches of them. x6to 
j. f)ovF..^</t:»/..yrw/Wr’/rt-47A fallacy called the ignuranoc 
of the Fllenche. x6xa Jackson Creed iii. Pref., 'I’he scci^ud 
. .contains, .an eluncli of those vulgar fallacies. X63X M as- 
siNCKK Tuip.of Ea&t If. i, She will have her clcnchs To cut 
off any fallacy I can hope l*o put upon her. 

b. Aristotle's Llettchs : his treatise iripi 
(TTtKUfv iXfyxofv ‘ concerning sophistical elenchs ’ 
or sophisms. (The title does not mean, as is 
implied in tiuot. i8;i7, ‘concerning the refutation 
of sophisms*.) Hcncc elench was often used for: 
A sophistical argiimctit, a fallacy. 

.A’t//. (1611) 5 Your F.lenchs, your 
F.dlacies, your sillic Syllogismes. 1571 Ascua.m Si holem. 
lArh.) T32 Aristotle, .in his. .F'lencb.es, should he. .fruitful I. 
1388 F KAUNCK Lawiers Tog. 1. yi. 36 A double Elem.h lurk- 
ith in this place, one of coinpoKition, nn other of divi.sion. 
i6o3ltACON Learn. 11. 54 Thi.s p.artcoiu'eii)iMg Klciiches 
i.s e.KCcllcntly liundlcd by Aristotle. 1667 !)et:ay Chr. Piety 
ix. § 20. 308 Our cumnioii adversary, tfuTt olrl .sophistcr . . 
puts the most ahu.sive eleticlis on u.s. 1^9 Ski.ukn Table T. 
su All your Elenchs in laigick come witTiiu the compass of 
juggling. 1x837 IIaclam Hist. Lit. 111. iii. H .S5 A similar 
doubt niight he suggested with re.s])ect to the elenchs, or 
relutat ions, of rhetorical sophisms. J 

2 . An index, analytical t.ablc of contenl.s. [.So 

Or. ; cf. It., .S|>. elenco in .same sense.] 

1563-87 Foxf. a . 4- M . 11596) 195/1 Certcinc notes or 
cleiiiTis upon this epistle. 171$ in Kfkmky. X7ax-t6oo in 
Bau.kv. X773 in Ash. 

Elencnfc ;/le*ijkik\ rr. [f. L. dendtAts (sec 
prcc.) + -ic.] - liLKNCTrC. 

1830 Groie Greece 11. Ixviii. V'lII. 634 Tli.story presents to 
us only one in.an who ever devoted his life, to prosecute this 
duly of an elenchit; or crciss.exnininiiig missiouury. 

Elenclucal (/le’qkikal), a. rare, [f. prcc. + 
-Aii.] *=prec. 

x<l4x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 53 F.lenchicall, or 
Coiifutaiive .against F>ror. 1711 x8oo hi Baii.ev. 1833 in 
VVEitsi hR. 1847 in Ck\ig ; and in mud. iJicts. 

Ele'xicllicallyv adv. rare. [f. prec. F -f.v 2.] 
In nn elenchioal manner, by men.n.s of .an elcnchiis. 

i6a8 Sir T. Browse Pseud, Tf. Pref., Any Penne, th.at 
sh.'dl Eleiu^hirally n fiite us. 

I Ele*ncl]ize« Obs. rare-^. [f. Elk.vcii F 
- rzK.J intr. f 'o make nse of the clench u.s ; to argue. 

1631 B. Jonson Xcvti Inn 11. vi. Hear him ptohloiiuUiife. . 
t.'lr .syllogi/e., elcnchi/e. 

II Elenchns </le’ijkj? 5 s\ pi. elenohi. [L. 
dcnch-nsy .a. ( Jr. ^Xeyxo'f cross-examination. (SeiLse 
3 aitjtears to be only L.al. ; perh. another word.] 

1 , a. logic. lu.KNen I. b. .Socratic elcnchus’, 
the method pursued by Socrates of eliciting Irutli 
by means of short question and answer. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 1258 , 1 shall bring you, with your 
p.Ti:k C)f fallacies, t’ Elcnchi Icick. xyai-iSoo in Hailey. 
1850 M.mirk e Mor. Sf Met.Philn 5 .<(cA. a) 1 if> My | Sim. rales’) 
elerichusis nothing l»citrriH iGelf than the logic. . ofanyolluT 
ppifessor. i860 .Aim. 'riio.\iM*s /.atvs Th. ^ 127. 271 Admii- 
ling the appaieiit corier;tnc.ss of the opposing argument, we 
may prove the coiilradiclory of its ccmclii.sioii Ity an urias- 
•sailahlc argument of our own, which is then ( .allpd an Eleii- 
rhu.s («A^•y^^K». 1874 Maiiafky .VfA'. Life Greece xi. 3.10 
Such people, .cared little about even the StM;ralin clenchus. 
1878 (»Ko. FJliot Coll. Jireakf, V, 713 No dull eleiichus 
ui.'ikc.H a yoke for her, 

2 . ^ Flench 2. Obs. 

1731 z8oo in T'ailkv. 

f 3 , Anliq. (See quot.) 

* 7*7 5 * ('hamiieks Cyct,, Elenckvs in antiquity, a kind 
of ear-ling set with pearls. In uiotl. Diets, 

Elenctic (/leqktik), a. Also (incorrectly) 
clenchtio. [ad. (Jr. WeyKriK-hy f. iXtyx-fiv to re- 
fute ; ef. prec.] Of or pertaining to refutation ; 
concerned with refutation ; that occupies himself 
with cro.ss-examination. 

*833 Hlmlew. Mag. XXXIII. 627 Ills duty is ele.nclitic. 
1830 ( Irotk Greece 11. Ixviii. VI 1 1 . 566 An clcncluic or cross- 
examining g<Hl. 1866 Mill in Edin. Herr. (.'XXHI. 335 
'J'lic dogrn.itic Plato scem.s a different per.soii fruin tfie 
clcnetic Plato. 

t Ele'nctioal, a. Obs. Also 7 (incorrectly) 
elencbtioal. [f. prec. f -al.] Pertaining to elen- 
ch us, concerned with logie.al refutation. 

16x5 Cnrry-C. for Co.re-C. i. 70 Ili.s next Chapter is 
wholy KIcnchticall. _ 1646 Wilkins Ecclesiastes 8 2 iT.) 
F.lenchtical . . which is usually called an itse of confutation. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. vi. ijjoo) 87 In these Writings some 
parts arc . . EIcnrhtical or .Argunir.nt.Tiive. X7ax-x8oo in 
Bailev. xSoy in Ckaig; and in mod. Diets. 

tElende. Obs. rare- *. [a. Ger. elend^ 
eland \ cf. Eland.] An elk. 

1697 Phil. Trans, XIX. 50a I’hat sort of Animal call'd 
the Alchc, Elche, or EIcnde. 


E*l6llg6» (i. Obs. cxc. dial. Forms : 1-3 
^lenge, 3 elinge, (4 cling, elyngfe, helyngo, 
eleynge, 7-8, 9 dial, ellinge), 2-6, 9 dial. 
elenge. Also Alanoe, q. v. [OE. ielinge, f. 
pref. + *linge OTcul. *langjo- f. *lango- I./)No a. 
The two etymological senses of * very long, tedious* 
and ‘remote, lonely’, seem to blend in the later 
uses. Chaucer abnormally accents eU'tige (^riming 
with cJiaU'nge!\ 

1 1 . Veiy long, tetlioiw. Ohs. 

^897 /Eli kko Gregorys Past. v. 4op;et hie hio 5 on mlen- 
gum oinguiu. .^cdyldi:t;e. c 1430 A H C Aristotteva Dahees 
Bk. (x868i II to elenge, ne to excellent, nc to cernc.sful. 

2 . Remote, lonely ; dreary, miserable. Ohs. exc. 
dial. 

c xaos Lav. 15190 l>c stiulc we.s iEIcngc fz*75 Elingc] : nu 
halle hit Stanhenge (.1373 Stonhenge]. a 1300 Cursor At. 
3075 All elenge liif hare Jiai Icdd. c 1300 St. Brandan 637 
Kliiig ich jeode her alone. X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 94 
Elyiig is he Indie, .per jje lorde iie |ie lady liketh non^tc to 
sylte. c 1386 CiiAuci-.R Wyf Bathes T. 343 Povert is this, 
although it .seme elenge [ 7 >.r. alnngc, aicnge, allngcl. 
1387 'J’liKvrsA ///W^vZ (koll8)VIL 341 L.'infrank leet ncuere 
a man guo from nyiu helynge and .sory, c 1400 Heryn 967 
Why do yee thus? this is an elyng fare, a 1430 Occi.kvk 
Dc Keg. Princ. looS His labour to hyiii is the elciigere. 
1481 Keynard (1S44) 65 We goo nut into atiuilier furesle, 
where wc shuldc be strange, and elenge. 1674 Ray S. iV E, 
Country H'ds. 65 Ellinge. 1858 Murray’s J/aud-bk. Kent 
inlrod. 32 The fairies may still he. .heard of in the more 
‘ elenge Munclyi places of the Downs. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss, s. V. a teriible ellynge.lunfsonieold house. 

1 l 3 . J'Ixplaincd in Diets, as ‘ strange, foreign ’. 
1678^-06 in PHii.i.ir.s. X731 ill lUii.vv ; ;uid in mod. Diets, 
t E'leilgely, a. and adv. Obs. In 4 ehngo-, 
elixig-, olyngelich(e, 8 elengeliek. [f. Eleaup: 
+ -i,Y I .and -.] 

A. adj. .Solitary', cheerless, miserable. B. adi^. 
Drc.arily, miserably. 

c X305 Land Cokaync 15 Elinglicli. .may hi go, Whar l>er 
woiiih iiitMi no mo. 1377 Lan*.l. PI. B. xii. 45 Alisauiiiln% 
that al wan Elengelndie ended. 1393 Ibid. ('. xxin. 38 
l'‘ilo.sofreK. . wonede w»:l elyngeliche aiurwolden nat he riche. 
X7ax 6x Bailev, h.lengelick, .siiangrly or miserably. Old. 

t E'lengenesiiie. Obs. Also 4 clangonRa, 6 
ellingnosu. [f. Klkxbk f ness.] Londiucss, 
dreariness, misery. 

e 1330 Seityn Sag. ( W.) 1735 Ili.s .seriaiiiil.s . , of alaiiguncs 
him iindernome. 1398 I'rkvisa Barth. Ite /’. A', xvi. liv. 
I'Follem. MS.) Jacinctiis hah virtu of cornforic, and do)» 
awey elcngenesse. c 1400 Kont. Rose She had a . . 
scrippe of faint di.stres.se, 'I’hat full was of eleiigenesse. 
a HiiN. VIII Let. in Sdeit.f ’. II art. Atise. 117931 147 
'Fhc great ellingncss that I find here sincu your departing. 

Eloolito, -lith, var. forms of El.eolite. 
Eleot. ? Obs. A kind of apple. 

1676 WuMMixiu Cyder 0691) w8 l''.h-.ots .ire apples much 
in reipic.st in tliose Cider*coiintiii:s tor theii cxcelU iit liquor, 
X73X z8oo in Baii.ky. 1733 in Jomn.son. 1775 in A.sii ; iind 
in mod. Diets. 

t E'lephanC]r- ^ - elephant ia, 1‘. 

ckphns, dephantfs, IClkj’Hant.] --F.bEni.AN'riA.sbs. 

1*398 'j 'ki VISA Barth. De P, R, vii. Ixiv. (14951 279 One 
m.Tncrc Lepra i.oiuyth of pure Mel.'iricoly, and hyght Ela- 
pluiuci.'i. 1494 Fadyan vii. 651 Peynhill .sykcnes.se, which 
of inyiie aucloure is callyd in l,.nlyne Morbus Klephnncic.J 
*547 B*»oMuii Health cxiv. 43 In Kiiglyslie it is 

named the F'lepliancy, or the Olyphant sicknesse. i6oz 
FIoi.i.ano /VA rr 11 . 318 For the leprosie, depliaiisie, and all 
gouts or diseasc.s of the ioynts. 1637 W. Coi.es Adam 
in Eden clvi, Cancer, Klepliancy and foul diseases of the 
Skill. 

Elephant (e-l/fant). Forms: n, 4-6 oli-, 
olyfaunto, {.j pi. olifauun, -fauritz), olyfont, 
-fmit, 5 6 olil'aiit(o, 4 olophnvinto, 5-6 oly- 
phauut, 4 7 oli-, olyphant(e. f 1 . 4 elifann, 
4 5 elo-, elyplmuiit(o, 5 clofaunto, 6 oliphant, 
5-6 elephante, 6-elepliani. [MI^. olifaunt, a. 

olifant, repr. a popular 1 *oliJantu-rn (whence 
Tr. olifan \ cf. MDii. oi/anf Bret, olifant, Welsh 
oliffanty Corn, oliphans, which may be all from MIC. 
or OKr.), cornqYt form of L. elephantnm, clephan- 
tem (nuin. ekphanlusy -pitas, -phans), ad, and a. Cir. 
lXltj>as (gen. iXltpauTos). The refashioning of the 
word after I..it. .seems to have taken jtlace earlier 
in Eng. than in Fr., the Fr. forms with el- l.>eing 
cited only from 15th c. 

Of the ultim.yte etymology nothing i.s really known. .As 
the Clr. word i.s found (though only in sense ‘ ivory ') in 
Homer .lud Hesiod, it seems unlikely th.Tt it cun lie, as some 
liave supposed, of Indian origin. 'The resemblance in sound 
to Heb. qbn ele/h *ox’ h.Ts given ri.se to a suggestion of 
dcriv.Ttinn from .some Phamician or Punic rompound of that 
word ; others have conjectured that the word m.ay be African. 
See Yule Hobson- Jobson Suppl., .s.v. For the possible rela- 
tion to this Word of the 'I'eut. and .SLivoiiic name for ' camel ', 
.see Oi.i KNn. J’he origin of the corrupt Romanic forms with 
oL is unknown^ but they may be compared with L. oleum, 
oltva, nd. Gr. eAaiots Aom.] 

1 . A huge quadruped of the Pachydermnte order, 
having long curving ivory tusks, and a prehensile 
trunk or proboscis. Of several species once dis- 
tributed over the world, including Britain, only 
two now exist, the Indian and African ; the former 
(the largest of extant land animals) is often used 
as a beast of burden, and in war. 
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rt30O /T. Alis. 854 Olifauns, and camolis, Wcoren y- 
charged with vitailcs. 1340 Ay^nb, 84 Virtue make}> roan. . 
Niran^ a&e olyfoiit. Ibid. 324 pe eiifans ncle na3t wonye 
mid hia wyue, |>erhuy]e )>ct hi is mid childe. c 1374 CiiAU- 
iTBa Uoeth, 111. viii. Mayst |»ou Kuiirinounten pise olifuntz 
in grctnesae. Tkevisa /iarib. De K. v. xxviii. 

(1495) 138 'I he eiyphaunt h.ath a longc nose lykc a tromuc. 
r 1400 ^IAUND1EV. xxii. Olifuiintz, lame and othcrc. 1430 
Lvf^. throH. Tn)y\\. xi, Kly})hamuea and large Unicornes 
. . Forged of brafise. 1481 Caxk’in Mvrr. ir. vi. 75 An 
olyphaunt bercth wcl a tmir of woode vpon his kicke. 15. . 

on Stale o/ICnj^. in Fiirniv. /.’n/An* JhMSS. 1 . 316 
ffor ihe Sklnundt^ryng of the Olyfatintc with ihe long nose, 
•SS 5 Kukn Decadfs H'. I mi. iArb.)383 The clephantev which 
»Uin caulc an olipliaiiti is ihe biggest of all foiire footed 
beastes 1570 H. l.bjooE /V/. Kiuf:d. 11. ( i8?k)) 34 b, Of Flyes 
they .able arc to in.ak«, great ICliphanls in sight. x6o6 Siiaks. 
r r, itf Cr. II. iii. nj I he Klcphani liath ioynts, hut none 
for curtcsic. 1667 Milton t\ /.. iv. 345 'Fh’ unwieldy Kle- 
phaiil To nwke them Mirth, .wreath’d His Lithe Prohoscis. 
*7*7 Thomson .Summer 7'.*r 'Fhc huge Klcphant, wisest of 
hi'ute.s. 1857 l-'viNiiSTosit 7'ra7i. xxviii. *,63 Full-grown male 
clcphaiu.s . . ranged in In ight at the withers from 9 feet 
9 inches to 9 fcci 10 inches. 

b. Ji,^. of a man of hii^c stature. 

1606 .Smak.s. Tt\ 4- Cr. 11. iii. a .Shull the Elephant Aiax 
carry it thus V 

C. Elephant's teeth (i.o. tu.sks'i : ivory. 

1398 J’kkvlsa Ihirth. lie P. R. xiv. xxxiii. (1495) 480 
Salomons scriinuntes iwonghte . . eleph.Tuntcs tevlh. 1483 
Caxton Cold. f eg. 73 j The iKiiiyc of tliekynge, hrouht. . 
teeth of Olyph.innit's .and gret'e ricliesses. 156a l.aur. 
Il'ills I. (i8;->7) iSi A sett of chest men of oliphanU teeth. 
1657 i'lUoN /»V///^ai/fVJ (16731 2 A Frigol .. her l.„ading 
(lold and J-'.lephaiils ti'cili. 

2. IVhitc citphani. a. (see quot.). b. fig. A 
burdensome or costly possession (from the story 
that the kiiij^s of Siam were accustomed to make 
a present of one of the^e animals to courtiers u lio 
iKid remlercd themscive.s obnoxious, in order to 
ruin the recipient bv tltc cost of its maintenance^ 

1663 H. ( I ociANl tr. Pinto's '/'raru/s xlviii. 274 I hi.* white 
clcph.mt whi n 0(1 In* [ihe King of .SiamI was muuntcil. 
1841 Penuy ('yt/. XXI. 451 3 White cli-phants . . are kept 
ill the stables of the king (of Siani|, and iroated wilh a kind 
uf veneration. 1883 C KOKT in luyol's CiJT'ornor ] . Life 60 
F.lyot regarded this new dignity much a.s the gift of a wlille 
elephant. 

3 . As the sign of an inn; the modern * Elephant 
and Castle'. 

160Z SiiAK.s. X. III. iii. 39 In the South Siibnrl»CH, 

ai the Klcplmiit, Is hi si pihidgc. 185a I)i<'ki.ns Hteali Jlo.^ 
iC. D. ed.) .xxvii. 235 The. tar-ianied Klcphant who has lost 
his c.T>tlc. 

i‘ 4 '. a. Ivory [after \ ,. ehphantnsX b. A horn 
or trumpet of ixory f after Ol' r. o}ifant\ Ohs. 

C1300 A'. Ath. 1182 ’JV» iriouth he set his olifauiil. 1615 | 
f.n.w.MAN Odyss. xix. 77 A chair. .The .substance silver and ! 
rich elephant. 1698 Dhydkn Virg. ^Kmid \\\. 595 Heavy 
liold, and pulislicil Klcphant. 1735 Porii; Odyss. .xxi. 10 
The liamlle. .With sod and jtolish'J cU-phanl julnnul. 

6. A. D.'iiiisli Order of Kniglilhood. 

1703 Loud. Caz. No. -* 'Khe King of Denmark eon- 
ftrred the. ( )rd» r of the Klephant upon the Duke of \r<‘ck- 
leinbourg. 1751 (’iiamhk i<s (> Its hadge. .is an elepliam, 
with a castle on its back, set with <lianiomls, .-iiul Imng on 
a wati^rod ‘.ky-crilmircd riblsTnii, liki:* ilic (ieorge in Kiigland. 

.. In 1 189.. a gcntleiiian among tin: D.mish croisecs 
killed an elepbunt ; in memory of which . . the order was 
cr.!cteil. 1837 Pettuy <>/. VIII. ,p.i/t 'I'hc ordois of 
knighthood (in Deiimurk j are the order of the F.Icphanf,etr. 

0 . Soa olophaiit : a sjH’cies of .Seal {A/mro- 
rhinus probo5i iikHs\ the iiiaic.s of wliich have the 
snout soriiewh.it prolonged. 

1798 Nivi'iii Chron. ^1799) I. 3^4 7 'iie sea elephant . . has 
been rather scarce. 1841 Penny Cyd. X.\I. ifi.s /Ifncro*-. 
hinus pro/'oscidi us .. Sca-KIepliarii and Klcpliant-Seal of 
the Knglish. 

t 7 . A species of lizard iiionlioncd liy Pliny. Obs. 
x6ot Hollanu Pliny II. 451 Black Klcph.ants .. which 
he the black kind of the Lizards. x6o8 'l ursiiLi. Serpents 
71S 'J'hctp. be. .serpents called ‘ I'.leiih.'ints’, bec.ause whom- 
soever they bite they infect wilh a kinde of leprosio. 

t 8. [after Pg. ckphanle see Ki.Ei'HANr.\.] ^ A 
name given originally by the Portiigiie.se to violent 
storms occurring .at the termination, though some 
travellers describe it as at the setting in, of the 
Monsoon’ (Yule). Obs. 

I*SS 4 'Alt (Y.) I’hc kind of storm is known nndtT 
the name of the Klephant; it blows from the west.) j6z6 
SiK T. Roe in Ptircha.s Pilgr. I. 549 iV.i The solh d.ay 
(Augusti, the night p.a.st fell a .storiiie of raiiie called the 
Oliphant, v.su.aU .at going out of the raine.s. 1703 Arl\s 
Itnprtw. Introd, u6 Eighthly, OfWiiuls, and ,storm> at Sea; 
Ji^Trades-Winds, fliiricanc.s. .F.Icphant.s, Moiisoon.s, 

9 . /lot. A species of Scabious. 

1^7 in Halliw. 1878 Bki ttkn & Holl. Pinnt-n. 

10 . (more fully elephant-paper) : A size of 
drawing and cartridge paper measuring 38 x 23 
inches. Double elephant : a similar paper mea- 
suring 40 X 26 \ inches. 

170a /.otut. (/<*«. No. 3814/4 On two largo .sheets of Kle- 
phant I’aper. 1716 Ibid. No. 5493/4 The fine Imperial will 
not be sold under 7/. . . and the Elephant 3/. c Imisun 
.ScA. Art 1 . 238 A sheet of the largest elephant paper. 1807 
Ome Led. Art iv. (18481 333 Writing . . upon . . double cle- 
phant.. paper. i8m Jkvonx Elem, t.ogic iv. 35 Elephant 
in a stationer's . . shon incan.s a large kind of piTper. t88o 
Pally Tel. 3 Dec., ‘ Elephant folio ’. .that is to say, of the 
fullest portfolio size. 

11 . attrib. and Comb.^ ag elephant-horn^ -keeper^ 
‘killer^ -shed ; elephant-headedf -like adjs. Also 
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elephant-bed (see qnot.); elephant-beetle, some 
South American beetle, prob. Dynastes Neptunus \ 
the name has also been applied to the Afric.an 
species Goliathus ^ganteus and G. eacietis ; olo- 
phant’s breath, a shade of colour, light .steel grc'y ; 
elephant-fish (seequot.^ ; elephant-gravel, gravel 
coiUaining remains of elephants; elephant hawk- 
moth (.secqiiot.); elephant- log ^ KLSPnAh'Ti.\8i8; 
elophant-paper (see 10) ; elephant-aoal .Sea- 
dephaiii (.see 6); elephant-nhrew (see quol.); 
elephant-trumpet (see 4) ; elophant’fl-tubks, 
a gc-mis of gasleropotlous molluscs belonging to 
the family DentaUdx or tooth-shells. 

1887 WiinnwAKn Gent. Eng. 4 IVales 519 The ^Elephant 
Red f. at Rrightonl first described l»y I'Jr. Miuitcll is pro- 
vincially termed C-ombe rock . . it cuni.airi!i rem.nns ot 
Ehp/ias priutigenins^ etc. IT74 Ooi ii‘iMrril Xal. Hist. 
‘.1776} VIII. 139 The 'Klenhant-heetlti . . IK found in.. 
Duiana and Surinam. 1777 Hkni-vih Phil. Tram. LXVII. 
123 Thigh of the eleph.TTit beetle. 1884 Cassell's h'am. Mag. 
Mar. 246/2 I hcssed in grey, the .shade known as elephant ’s 
breath', 1772-84 Coox Coy.iijfjo) IV. 12.S3 Fish, .known to 
sciinien by the name of ‘elephant fish. *867 Sm\ m Sailor’s 
// ord’/iA'.f Elephant -Jish^ the Chimaera caliorhynchus 
riaiiicd frnm ilic prolMiscis-likt* pren'ess on its nose. 1852 
K. Fomii-.s Let. in Li/eEorbes xiv. 505 'Flic newer ‘'clcphanl. 
gravel of these part;;. 1879 I.t hium k .S', /. Led. ii. 52 Ch.rro- 
itimpa elpeuor. the clc()hant hawk-inutli. 1854 1^- IIm ** 
Notes 1 ’’Elephant-lieadod .. (.rane^:i, fulfil my 
desires. 1884 ly/Z/tV/zA Feb. 252 A doyen elepbanl-horns 
heralded lorili that the. royal p;irfy were in motion. *799 
C.(»usK in I'htl. i'rans, l.XXXIX. 210 Resides lhe.se, the 
"elephant-keepers notiec. oi her varieties, wbtdi are less clis- | 
nnct. 1607 I oi*sia,L .Serpents 703 Neither have litey any 
ojheTtmmc forthosK Dr.iuons but * Klephant. kilhis. a 1603 
I . l- a kTWKHJliT <- Rhem. A'. (i(iiH) 500 Your knees 
. - are ioynile.sse and "Klephaiit-like in your obctlience nnlo 
his precept-s, 1859 J b'Wi H and. India ?6r Her tomb . . 
had been taken away bodily, to pave the 'eli phaiii .‘^^^lusl. 
x868 Wood Homes without H. i. 15 The ‘F.li |ih:uit Sburw 
of Southern Mxxca dl at rost elides typhus) thick -furred, 
long-snouted, .shoit-c.Tred biirrower. 

b. Also in the iianies of various plants, ns 
elciphant-apple iscc quot.^; elephant -croopor, 
{^Argyrcia spcciosa ') ; olophaut'a ear, the Hcguiiia ; 
olophant’a foot, a sjiccics uf Y^am ( Tfsludiitai ia 
eUphantipcs \ ; elephant’a-grasH, a kind of n ed- 
mnee ( /'ypha ehplianlum) ; elephant’a-truiik- 
plant, oiophanVs-vine (see quol.). 

1866 Preas. Ro/.,J'eronia. Fhe Wood apple or Klcph.anf* 
apple trtie of India, E. elcphautum^ is ihe only species 
belonging to this genus of Aui.anti.9ccae. z 8£4 Mii.ikr 
Klepluuit’.s-e.Tr. 'FhegiMuis begonia. iBnOi.ivm 
Elcm. Rot, 11. Testudinaria elephanfipes. .Vrom the 
appearance* of lll«^ rhi/ome it is calleci ‘ Kh phunt's f<h*l ' at 
the Cape of G<mxI lIojHf. 1884 Mii.i.kr Plnut-n,., Klcphanl'.s- 
trunk.))Iant, Martynia. proboseUea. Jhid. Kbipliant’s Vine, 

( 'is\us tatifolixi. 

Elepha’Uta* Also (coiruptly) elcphanter. 
[a. elipliante \ sec quot. i6yX.] - Ki kpji.wt S. 

1x698 F HVi:« Ace. E. India P. 48 (Yulci Wc arc now 
winding about the South-West part of C.Vilon ; where we 
have the Tail of the Klepli.int full in onr mouth ; a conslel- 
latiiin by the Purr iig.als called Kabo del F.Icpbanlu, known 
for the breaking up of the Munsixnis, whii.h is tlie last 
Flory this se.win m.akes.| 1725 J. Ri vNoi.n.s Ideut Death 
(17.^.-’) 24 Till . .Icntcrs th* clepb.aiita with thundiing noi.se. 
X77J t Irosk l oy. E. Indies I. 33 (V.) The setting 111 of the 
rams is commonly ushered in by a viiih nt ilumdersloriii, 
gt nerally called the Klephanta. X852 Life, in Pombav km 
A tremendous burst of ihnndcr and lightning, lermed the 
Kle.jihanta , , The heavy thunderclouds . . .njipareutly form 
directly over the J.slaiid of KlepKanta. 1867 .Sm v 1 n .Sailors 
Word-bk., Elephanter, a heavy periixlical rain of Roinliay. 

Elephantiao (cl/fivnrtak). fad. I,, diphan- 
Hants., i. ekphanlia'. see Klki’U.x.ncv.] Ouc who 
is affected with elephantiasis. 

xOfiS Kixr •.si KY Hermits X03 Thou clcph.ant me . . will 
thou not .stop shouting bl;Ls|)hemies? 

II Elephantiasis (ed/lant.^i asis}. [ I .. el, plum- 
tiasis., .a. Gr. tk^ipavrinais^ f. Ki.ki'HANT.] 

The name given lu various kinds of cutaneous 
disease, which produce in the part alTectc<r a re- 
semblance to an elephant s hide. The be.st known 
are : a. E. Grtreorum, a tubercular disease, often 
identified with Eastern leprosy ; b. E. Arabitm, 
called also Elephant Ix'g, and in the W. Indies 
liai badocs f.cg, which pnxluccs an induration and 
darkening of the skin, chiefly on the leg. 

1581 Mulc.astv.k Positions x. (18R7) 57 Kgypli.Tn Icpre, 
c:ill«d Klcphanti.-isis. x6^ Rrm^LKV /Vo*/. Pkysick 111 
Klcphanti.i’^is of the Arabians, is a swelling of the Foot, 
wan, and looks like .an Elephants Foot. 1807 South ky 
Esfriella’s AtV/. '1814) 1 1 1 . 275 'Fho.se Ilctter.sJ w nioh should 
bo thin look as if they had the elcplianticisis. X869 W. ,M. 
Rtjs.suni Mem, Shelley Introd. 45 Shelley had a fancy.. 
iJijil he w'lis about to In* visited with clephanria.si!c 

Elephantio (el/ffe-ntikb a. and sb. [ad. L. 
elephanticus, f. ekphas EhKi’HAXT.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling an elephant ; 
huge, ponderous; Klephantink. Now rare. 

*S 9 ® 1 '** Gilpin SkiaL (1678) 31 And speaking painters ex- 
cuse Titian, For his loiics loves; and Klc|}hantk-ku vairie. 
1766. G. Canning Anti-Luerdins in. 194 (.flve thi)i<e a .sting, 
or elcphantic snout. New Monthly Mag. XI.IIl. .BS 
The fervent lightness of Lewis, the clepnnnlic pondcro-sity 
of Cooke. 

t B. sh, « Elephantiasis. Ok, rare. 
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>491 Caxtom Pitas Pair. <W. de W.) iv. 33a b/i .\ man. , 
"f ft roaladyc cjillrd viephantyke. 

Elopha*]iticicte, non,;e- 7 i>d. [See -cjhe.] Tlie 
killing of an elephant. 

1855 lllnst. Land. AVav 38 July xs6/a KlMzhunlicide 
seems the order of the day. 

Elepliontide, ran?, [irreg. f. Elephant.] A 
person affected with elephantiasis. 

1843 IloKRow' li/b/e in .Spain xxvii. t6i T.AWstiits . . from 
■ Ji*_*^pbantides h.Tving been buried with other dead. 

Elepnantine (d/fa-nt.Tin, -tin), a. [.ad. 
e.kphanttn-us. a. Gr. eXc^i^riror, f. Elk- 

PHANT.] 

1. 01 or pertaining to an elephant, or elephants. 
PJephantme epoch tCIeol.) : the period mnrki.d by 
the abiintlance of laige pachydeimata. 

X675 Hoiuiils Df/i'.v.v^*y ( 16771 2 19 Find a word of truth you 
never will In iho*?e that c'.>me through ih* elcphamim* 
tooth, atjxt Ki;n Edmund I'oci Wks. 1721 11. af, Flirir 
Garment w.'ts .to Kleplmtnim* Hide. 1767 Hunti u EpssU 
Rent's \x\ Phil. Trans, LVill, 46 It wm true elephantine 
ivory, a 1794 W. Jonhs Tales 118071 tSo Chasie elr- 
phaiitinc bone Ry min’rals ting’d. 1862 Huxi.i y Led. 
ICrhg. Men 145 An tdeplmuliiie m.Tmmal. X875 IViniders 
J'hys. U’orld ll, iv. 31K) Fossil elephantine remains. 

2 . Elqihaut - like, n-.‘iembliiig .tn elephant in 
action or inaiiuer ; cl nnisy, unwieldy, 

1845 Hoon Retmmst. Ode ii, Wliilu poor elephantine I 
pink tip a sixpence. x86o Hoi.i.ank .1//.v.r Gilbert ix. 146 
Galde. . frisked in imgracrfnl, elephantine play. 1881 M,nm. 

XI,iy._ 478/;! J'he gooil -humour and somewhat elc- 
}ihanliiM; spirits ot the others were quite inexhaustible. 

3 . K< sembling an clt'iihant in .‘lizc or strength ; 
(of a task) requiring the strength of an elephant. 

1630 Rraimw.mi Eng. Gentlno, 11641' 279 Wenring great 
sleeve.-., niisliajK-n fkiiluuitiiic bodies, trams sweeping the 
|^u tll.^ 1662 Fi.'i.Lia< ll'orthics 1 18401 11. 2P.6 Tlii.s dcphaii- 
tiiic birth (a hook of seven volnines|. 1788 \Vi;si,i.v ll 'ks, 
(18721 y I (. .'4 Let there he. .no elephantine hats Jir honnel';. 
1849 .Stovi-t. Cannes Xeee.ss. Introd. J'ileph.'uitino ns its 
stM-tigih ,i|>|>t.yin.d . . il.s hack was broken. 1880 .Sat. Rcx'. 
■20 Mar. 3«7 'J’hc’ta.'-k of reviewing a dietioiiary inie.i needs 
be elepliMiitine. 

4 . Elipbanlifte l.iprei.y.- Elej'IIANTIAsir. rare. 

1^3 Rokuow Rd’h' ::t .Spain xxvii. 161 bad is leprosy in 

all its fonn.s, but most so when elephantine. 

6 . Eont. Aufiij. : sec quot. 1751). Also tr/Zw/zr, 

tfios l.i). r*iu sK*N Rocth. III. 09 My Kyc into each page 
shall look 01 ihe Klepb.'intine Rook [note, the Rook of Na- 
tunt|. 1751 ('iiAMiit'Ks Cyel,, Elephantine . .ap|ilir(l to rer- 
tain books of the ancievit Ki.nians, wherein were rct.oiiled 
the IruMsacliuns oi tin* emperors, ;oidtbc proctediiigs, acts, 
elc. of the sen.Tte, They were i allcil eleplialiline, because 
eoiTiposctl of ivory b aves. or tablets. 

Elephantoid (el/lit-nloirl), a. [f. Gt. tAfr/mv. 
<A€r/>a»^T0-s Ki.kimi.vnt + -ftSijv like (cf. Gr, t'A*- 
tfHXPiwhf): set* a. Jdcphaiil-likc. b. Of 

or belonging to dtphant like animals. So Ble- 
phantoidal, a. 

X84X Thimmkic Piaef. Geol. 407 No eleph.antoid rem.-iiii-. 
1856 IVaok .•Ii/;'. J'eA t bk. (,', ol xlx. (1871 » 371 True; i b ■ 
ph.TUtoid geiKia, .'IS (be .. mammoth. 1857 lb Min re 
y<'.\7. Rot i s ii. 89 'File Ma.stoflon, au elt phcuiioid animal. 

Elephantry lo l/ianiii). [i. Elkpija.nt + -nv. 
alter cavalry. \ 'Froeips iriountcd on (‘lejihants. 

*747 W. H.iksi I V E.d (1748) II. No. Pu. -/.sP Ri fon- we 
took the Fii-lrl, we deiiii'lithed (mr KU*|)liimtry. 1858 F. 
Mai I. ill Jonm. Amer. ('Orient. Soe. nSOi,' VII. .|o Tb.ai i*i 
to viy, eleph.Tiilry. cavalry, and infant ly. 

ETephantship. humorous, [f. Ellph.xni i 
-MiMp,] The ]H.Tson.-ility of .an clcphniit. 

1882 Daily Ar.T'.v 23 Mar. 5/5 Her clcph.'uil-.liip f.-Mfcel 
was not bnmd in hv-terii.s. 

^ i' E’leSBBW. Obs. [f. OE. t'le oil 4 s/av\ Si:\v .1/., 
juice.] f>il. 

c X20O Oh.min 924 Rr.rd . . siiien:dd ivel \vi)ib eles.ew. Htd. 
8667 Hrihlitirin se^^b ■ • tall te shall bin elesew /..-jssteim. 

t ElcSCOpho. f.V'j. [('ornijitly ad. (j'i. h^wanu- 
vioi, -or.] Some incdidnal plant, ’^.Sun .‘'ipurge 
( Euphorbia llelioseopinm ) . 

«62i Ri.r i on .‘tuiit. .1/, /. II. iv. n. iii. (16761 '.*17 a Rubarbe, 
Agaricke, Klrscojibe, X c. :ire uol so proper lolbi*; liiniioiir. 

Elest, var. id ee-lid, Eyk-i.i.si*: see Eye. 
tElet. Obs. cxc. did/, [app. identical wilh OE. 
fried, also a/el (Grciri) fire : .-cc I'h.n ,»/'.!] Fuel, 
r 1200 THn. Coll. Item. 1 19 Fir li.uief) f,ri him )>i-e mihtes 
on to giuende lielc, 'jiV:r to gitu-rub' liht, |>ddde to W'cb 
dciidc elel to none |>>nge. , 1120 .Sir Reues 3264 Wib oute. 
be I'juri hii pi^le u slake par (in w.-is i-nuikc . . |»ai feltc 
Wfule and clet. 1847 78 Hai.i.iw. Eld, fuel; ollit. H-'ilt.s. 

EleUSiuian (clj/zsi-niiin). [f. ].. ekmini-us 
( (>r. MuttnVffis) belonging to Elcusia -b -AN.] be- 
longing to Klcnsi.s ill Attica, lilcusinian mys- 
teries: the rn)’Sterie.s of llcmetcr there celebrated; 
also Jig. Hence Elousi’nianiam ( nonee- 7 vd. \. 

x^3 .Milton Dhuire, \Vk*4. 1738 i. 100 F/1cu.sininn .Mys- 
terie.s, that no man ran utter wli.at they mean. S84Z-4 
KmI'Kson E\s. XX’. Wk.s. ' Rob .il. 250 The F.kiisinian mys- 
teries .. show that there .alwny's were .seeing and knowing 
men in the planet. 1837 Prnl, VI 1. ^aOThc cleu- 

;,inianisin of botmeldom. 

El6U*theraroh. rare, [f. Gr, 4A«i^cpof free 
+ ruler.] The chief of an (imaginaiy; 

secret society called ‘ the Eleiitheri 
*8*3 T. J. Hour. Alexy IRiimatoff 178, The ElcutherurcK 
. .asked if they had any ohjertion to my being initiated in 
the mysteries of the F.leiithcrt. 18x3 Snklley Let. ah Nov. 
in Cmtemp. AVe.< 1884) 387 The Swans and the Eleutherurchs 
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ELBVATIOH. 


BLBUTBSBIAir. 

are proofs that you were A little filvcpy. 18x7 T. Peacock 
Nighmare Ab. 97 He slept . . and dreamed of venerable 

clcutheraidis. 

Slevthe'riaily a. rare. [f. Gr. ^Aev8^pi*ox of 
same meaninjj Medtfep os free) + -an.] The 
title of Zeus as proleclor of political freedom. 

16*3 CiKKKKAM, /iicuthrrian, a deliverer. x8ox SouTHEV 
Thaiubt! I. xii, Where the family of Greece Hymn'd Eleu- 
therian Jove. 

Sleutherism (/l!« |>Ariz'm). [f. Gr. «A«vtfcp-oy 
free + -ism ] Zeal for freedom. 

x8oa W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 435 A Miltonic 
swell of diction and clcullieriMin of sriiiiinent. 1803 .Ann. 
Kfv. 1 . 360 Ever .‘•iitee the American war, elcutherisin had 
bent the fashion of Europe. 

SleutherO" (/U/7‘J?3rd), combining form of Gr. 
lK*vO*iiv% free; Sl«ii:theroxn»‘xila [see Mania], 
mad zeal for freedom. Slea^theroma’iiiao a. 

{ ’see Maniac], one posscs'^ed by a mad zeal for 
rcedom. Al:*o in botanical compounds, as fileu - 
therope’talons [(ir. viraXov leaf ], Elen^tliero- 
phiy'llons [Gr. iftvKXvv leaf], Slen^theroaepa- 
lom [see .Sepal] ac^/s., having the ixrt.als, leaves, 
sepals, free, /. e. distinct, not cohering. 

1837 Caklylk />. JCez\ I, tu. iv. Nuthins hut insubordi- 
nation, clcutheromuiiia, confused, unlimited vinpositioii iti 
their heads. Jbid. 1 . it. v, Eleutheromi^niae philnsopliedoui 
grows ever more rlatuorous. s88o (ikay Struct. Jyt*t. vi. § 5. 
245 Kleutheropetalous. .has. .been used for polypctidons. 

tE'lOVablef «• Ohs.rare~K [a. Fr. fV.WM*, 
f. elever^ (.see next '.] 'Fh .t can he elevated. 

t6^ H. Mork Remarks u^ou tioo /ugcu. Disc. 164 The 
Rinholus .. being elcvable near to th*5 top of the Laioii 
Syringe or pump. X69X Ko. Tavloh Jiehmen's A urora xxiii. 
256 Not acccnsible nor elvvabh:. 

Sevate e l/v^'t',//!.///!!. and ppl.a. Also .(-5 
eleuat e, (5 eliuate), 6 cl^vaX. fad. L. PlezuU-iD, 
pa. pldc. of cVmi re to elevate.] t\‘>cd a.s pa. j'ple. 
of Klkvate ; also -■ F.levateo ppl. a. ; in various 
sense.s. h'lom iSth c. only/rJrV. 

C139S Cii M CKR Astrol. 11. tl 23 This is to seyn, .ns m.iny 
degrees ns thy povil is eleuat, so iiiidiel is the latitude of the 
Kegioun. 143a -50 tr. ////,*?/»'« 1 Rolls' 1 . 227 If that st»m be 
<vin -viy . . by what arle hit w.as elevate. 1509 Hawks 
EjcitmJ*. I'irt. vii. 134 He in ryches.se shall bo so clt- uatc. 
1513 HRAasiiAW St. ll'erburge 0848) 125 The grauc was, 
opened, eleii.^T was the rhest. 1398 Slow Surt'. .Nsi.'c.dftoj) 
259 A Tonibe eUm.atc and arched. 1667 Mil. ion /’. i.. 11. 
559 In thi>U);hts more elevate, 1673 R. hKioii /Vvi>av/. 
krk. 9 -i This is elevate, this is the new way of writing. 
1676 Halify in Rigaud Corr. Set. Aten (1841) 1 . 228 St. 
Helena . . where the south pole is considerably elevate. i;^4a 
Younu Nt. Th. n. 350 .Souls elevate, angelic, wing'd with 
fire. 18x4 Sourntv vi, Elev.atc Amid the thou- 

sanf Is. .also VC their heads unrai^'id. 1873 Hbowning 
Night‘C. 1638 There had been shaggy eyebrows elevate. 

Elevate (c*l/vYit v. Also 6 eilevato, elounte. 
ff. L. elevfit' ppl. !<tcm of Plcvare^ f. F out + fexut-re 
(reliited to Icvis ligitt) to render light, lighten, 
hence, to lift, raise.] 

*t I. 1 . irans. To lighten, lessen the weight of; 
to depreciate, extenuate. Ohs. 

IS33 I'j'-vor C'lW/. Hdth (1541) 35 a, Customc from ehyld- 
h'jde doth eleuate I he power of iiO'Ules and drynkes. t 1570 
TiiYNNfc Pride Sf l.nivi. iiB.nJ 5 ('alo .. dooth their credit 
elluvate. As thing whereof lull sm.all regard he tooke. 1609 
Hoi.i-A.Ni.) A /.vy xijv. xliv. 1109 b, ri'hut-ousulj forg.at not to 
elevateas iiiut.h .ashe could, incfameof ihcforcsaid unhappie 
field. i6«4 Hi*. Mocsiaoc Gacg 94 I'o avoide or elevate 
the censure of the church .. Ithey) procured letters depre- 
catory. . 1788 V. Knox ll'infcr ivt'cn. II. v. xii. 105 Instead 
of exalting oiir idea of the. Deity they elevate or lower it. 

II. To raise, lift up. 

2. To raise above the u.siial position, or above 
the level of surrounding objects. Also fig, 

*497 J- Alkok Mons Perfect iuu is Giao/a Ohed^-enr.e .. 
openeth hcucn.s it elcuatirh a m.an fro the e.rtli dweller W'iih 
angels. 1607 Topskll Pour-/, /-V’ffjf/x 350 This first pict ure of 
the Ichneumon was taken hy Hellouius, e-vcejit the hack be 
loo much elevated. 1797 M. I'aillib Alorh. Auai. (iSo7)bi 
L'nless the he.ad .. be more or le.s.s elevated from the hori- 
zontal p«)'vture. *830 J. G. Si Ku rr Sviva Brit. 4 The cha- 
racter. .of the Oak is rather loexlcnJ its arms, than elevate 
its head. 1858 f .ARiiNKR Handbk. Nat. Pftil. 109 The rope 
by which the bucket is elevated. 1878 FTcki-fv Pitvsiogr. 

'I'he land in the Hay of Concepcion h.'id lieeti elevated 
to the extent of four or live feet. 

b. I’o hold up to view. Now only with refor- 
ence to the Mass ; Tu lift up (the Host) for the 
adoration of the people. 

x637flu.i.Fsrip. Eng, Pof. Cerem. in. ii. y/ When Ihe hoste 
is f:Ievatcd in the celebration of tlic Masse. 1649 . 1 - 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. ag'j III. 342 A rogue of .a minister, 
after his head was severed froth his sacred body, elevated 
it publicly 10 tht! people, x66o R. Cork Pirtoer 4- SuhJ. 
243 She Ithe (^uven] had forbidden the Archbi.shop . . to ele- 
vate the Host for .aiioraiion. 

t C. To rear or raise (by building). Ohs. 
t7B8 Fkmriak Eng. Ilistoriuns 243 On tlic northern side 
of the choir, w.as elevated one fif those loftj', conir.al towers. 

t d. Of the action of heat : To raise in tlic form 
of vapour ; to evaporate or sublime. Ohs. 

1607 Walkinc.ton opt. Glass 28 ^I’hc d.'imping fumes that 
the Suu idrvales fnim lK)gg».s. 1665-9 Hovi k Onus. Reft. 

11/ ‘.*^ 75 ' Rp.) "fhe Sun has by its. .He.aiT>s elevated tni.s 

Water tu the funn of Vapours. 1667 -- Orig, Portnes 4 
'rhese volatile particles of Gold, with the .Salts 
where wuh they were elevated. 1715 [.see Ei.iiv.\TKi> * b). 

o. transf. To raise (the voice). 


x6i8 Rowlands Sacred Afem. 30 But they the more do 
cleuate their voyce. x8x6 (See Elevaibd ppl. a, a.J Mod. 
It Is unnecessary to elevate your voice. 

4. To raise in direction, direct upwards. 

a. To raise (one’s eves), direct (glances) up- 
wards; jfig. to ‘lift up' (one’s hopes, thoughts) 
to a higher object. 

ri6ix SuAK.s. tPini. T. v. ii. 8a One Eye declin’d for 
the of her Husliand, another eleuated, that the Oracle 
was fiiUill'd. >818 J AS. Mill Rrit. India 11 . iv. iv. 143 The 
English now elevated their hopes to the rccovciy of tlie 
province. 

b. (j'unmry. 'Fo rai«e the axis of (a gun, etc.) 
to an aiij^Ic with the horizon. 

169a in ( «//. Smith's Seaman's Gram. it. xxi. T3A Put in 
your Bullet with a Wad after it, if the Piece be not elevated. 
1769 Falconkm Diet. /l/rtrr«<*(i78g) Hh b, The mortar must 
be more elevated. 1859 F. Grikvitms/J »*///. Man (1862) 112 
No. 2 searches, sponges, rams home, elevates. 

6. 'I’o raise, exalt in rank or status. 

1509 Hawks Past, Pleas, xxvii. xix, For riche menucs 
goodes 1 iiiustc ofte translate, Unto the poore, them for to 
elevate. x6o6 Warner Ath. Ping. xiv. Ixxxv. 351 

Nathak, wh*», eleuated, altered from vertuoiis to most 
v.iine. 1709 Stilklk Tatler JAo. <6 p 2 Footmen, Fiddlers, 
ami Lacqueys, are elevated into Companions in this present 
Age. 17x3 — P.nglishman Na 2. to Wc like nothing 
bill what will . . elevatt! us above our Neighbours. 1835 
Lytton Kienzi 1. i. See what lilicrty exists in Rome, when 
we, the patricians, thus elevate a plebeian. 

fb. To extol or magnify un praise). Ohs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IVerhurge 48 With reverence 
Ii>m elevate. 

0. To raise in a moral or intellectual sense. 

1624 Gatakkk Trnnsuhst. 89 To elevate onr minde by 
faith. 17XX SiKKLK Sped. No. 79 Eg Choose Books which 
elevate the Mindatxjve the World. 1850 Mrs. .Si owe Unde 
Tom's x.viii. 229 You might as well set -Mount .Etna on 
them flat, and tell them to stand up under it, a.s tell me to 
clev-ate my servants with .all the supm incumbent mass of 
society upon them, a 1867 Buckle Alisc. IVks. (1872 1 . 63 
M'herc is hardly any virtue which so elevates our character, 
as moral c-oiirage. 1883 H. Dki).mmonu Nat. Law in .Spir. 
IP. iii. (1884I98 'I'he attempt to elevate the race has been 
mysteriously thwarted. 

7. To dale, exhilarate. Soinewhalz-t/zvin mod. use. 

i634/l//i//J>y.r.fy///«>*(i8i6) 1. 173, 1 was so elevated, ininy 

liearl. 1709 Lutirkll Brit/Rel. 11857) VI. 483 Being elc- 
vated by the terror he had struck into the enemy . . |hej re- 
solved toatlvancc and light them. 17*5 De. Foe I 'oy. round 
IP. (i8.pj) 34 He .seemed extremely pleas«?d at inis, .nml 
even elevated. x8i8 Jas. AIill Rrit. India II, iv. ii. 77 
The French, elevated by ihU advantage, reinforced their 
victorious party. 

h.spcc. oi the effects of liquor, humorous 
or slang. 

a 1704 T. Brown IPks. IT. T94 (D.) We were all ele- 
vated above the ii.sc of our legs as well as our reason. 1763 
Prii. Alag. IV. 372, I, being elevated with li(]uor, 1816 
• Ql’iz ’ Grand Master \\n. 230 But with the jutnpiiig-powder 
heated, He got completely — elevated. 184^ UjCKENS 
Alart. CV/zra:. ix. iC. D. ed.lg-i His depth of feeling is mis- 
understood. He is supposed to be a little elevated; and 
nobody heeds him. 

Elevated (edArhcd),///. a. [f. Klkvate 7a] 

1. Raised up ; (of buildings, clc.) reared aloft ; 
(of the hands) uplifted ; {Ocog.) situated at a high 
level. Elevated pole (sec quol.). PMevated rail- 
way : a railway su]iported on [tillars above the 
street-level. 

*553 Eden Treat, New Jnd. fArb.' yt 'f'h« south pole is 
there eleuated furtie & syxe degrees. 1615 ChuOKK 
of Alan 434 The intelligible faculty of the Suule, as the 
(Jluccnc and Princes.sf? of the rest should sit in an eleuated 
'rrilmiiall. 1651 Hoijijks Leviath. iil. xUi. 290 'I’o elect .. 
by plurality of elevalfil Imnds. 1674 CA. .V Court (f Rotttc 
7 'I'he idi)latrou.s Worship c»f the elevated Wafer. 1774 
Gni.D.sM. AVir. Hist. (17761 1 . Rivers have their source 
cither in mountains, or elevated lakes. 1856 Stanley 
.Sinai Sf Pal. 1,118581 11 Um Shaiimcr, the most clev.Tted 
summit of the whole range. 1867 Smyth Sailor's U 'ord- 
bk.^ Jdci>ated Polcy that, .pole which is above the horizon, 
t b. Of va])Ours : Kaisc-d by heat. Ohs. 

1715 tr- Paueirollus' Rerum Mem. II . viii. 32-2 Distill.Ttinn 
. .whereby elevated Fumes, .are resolv'd into W,Ttcts, Oils, 
e. Jig. ICxalted in rank. 

1665-9 Boyle Occas. elevuled a station i.sapl tu 

make men giddy. 1855 AIacaclay l/ist. Ping. IV. 545 The 
most picvated position among F.n.^^li.sh subjects. 

2. transf. Of the voice, of temperature. 

1816 .Si.oiT Ant/'o. i, With an elevated voice. *878 Hux- 
I.EV Physiogr. 76 If the liquid metal be kept . .at an elevated 
temperature. 

3. jl/ath. Of an equation : Involving high powers 
of the unknown quantity. 

1841 J. R. Young MatA. Dissert, iii. 138 Whenever, .ihe 
projmsed uijuation i.s of an elevated order. 1854 Bix)LF. 
Laws Thought \, When that equation is of an elevated 
di^'ree. 

4. a. Astrol. b. Her. (see qnots.\ 

x7ax-'i8oo Bailey, Eler’ated, a Flanef i.s said to be elevated 
above another, when living stronger it weakens the Influ- 
ence uf the other. 1731 ibid, vol.ll, Pilevated in Heraldry 
. . .signihes the points of them [wings] turned upwards, 
which is the true flying posture. 

6. Kxalted in character, style, and tone; lofty, 
sublime ; dignified. 

^ z6^ 'r. Wright Pass, tv i. 117 Among . . cleu.atcd spirits 
it w'ill often chance that there will arise in conucrsatinn, a 
certainc tliuersitie of opinion. 17x3 Bkkkklkv Ajx. Wk.s. 
111 . 183 The most elevated notions of theology and morality. 

Mrs. SoMKRvn.i.F Connex. Phys. .SV*. (1849) Introd. i I 
Science . . must ever afford . . Rubject of elevated medita* 


tidn. 1875 JowRTT Plato (ed. 2) V. xso One of the most 
elevated pas.sage« in Plato. 

6. a. Elated, exhilarated, b. Slightly intoxi- 
cated {humorous or slang). 

x6a4 Massingkk Part, of Love 11. i, A little elevated With 
the aKSunuiee of my future fortune. x8oo Dloomfiklo 
Parmer's Jioy, Winter 384 Suashiiie, Health, and Joy... 
cheer the elevated Boy ! 1839 Jbi'NSun ftrittany v. 64 Some 
of the men were n little elevated. 1863 M RS. Olimiant 
Salitu Ck. xi. 189 This elevated frame of mind. 

Hence B'lovatedly adv., in an elevated manner ; 
with exaltation. Z'leTatodnen, the quality or 
condition of being elevated. 

*593 Nashe Chrisrs T. (1613) 27 So penetrating and ele- 
uatcdly haue I praid for you. 1731 Bailey, vol. II, Ete- 
7 >atedness. exaltedneiis, a being lift up, etc. 1799 W. OonwiN 
St. Leon(\...\ The clevntcdncs.sand generosity of my xtalion. 

Elevatinff ve l/vc-itig), vhl. sb. [I. Klkvate v. 
- 1 - -INO f.) The action of the verb Klkvatk. 

X64X Wilkins Moth. Afagick i. ix. (1648) 58 It is likewise 
used for the eleviaiiig or lifting up of weights. x69a in 
Capt. Smith’s Seamnu’s Gram. ii. xxiv. 129 A Gunncr’.s 
Ruler, for the Elevating of any Piece of Ordnance to any 
degree of Mounture. 1870 Miss Briix;man A*. Lynne 1 . ix. 
138 Elevatings of t he eyebrows. 

aftrib. X859 F. GRii i-iriis Artil. Man. (1862) 122 The 
elevating screw must . . be clamped. 1881 Times 28 Jan. 
3/6 The elt:v:*iing gear of this gun. 

Elevati&ff ^e l/vcitiij), ///. a. [f. F'.lkvate v. 
+ -INO ‘-^.] '1 hat clt!valirs ; chit lly ^g. 

1817 CoLLRiDGK To a Lady, Tha elevating thought of.siif- 
I fcied pains. X853 Roulr ison Serm. Ser. iv. xvii. t 1876 220 
'I'he elevating power of faith. 1875 Hameuton lutell, l.i/e 
I. iv. 24 Elevating influences of literature. 

Elevation vclAv'« Jan). [atl. 1 .. Plevdtidn-cmf 
n. of action f. iTcvdre : see Elkvatk v.} 

I. Process or result of elevating. 

1. The action or procc.s.s oi lifting up or raising 
aloft ; al.so, the giving of an uiiward direction to 
anytliing. Valley oj' elevation (see quot. 1 ^ 87 ). 

X526 Pi/gr. Per/. (.i53i> 15 b. The elcuiicyoiis or wawes of 
the si ft ben nlftrllayi()n^. 1607 'roivSKi.i, Pour/. Beasts 8 
A Bull. .cAii loss into lh«^ air very gri*.Tf . .btr.'vst.s, which Jic 
reccive.th again ns they fall down, doubling their elevation 
with renewed .strength and rage. 1663 W. Chari.kton Chor. 
Gigant. 32 At first elevation of their eyes, xl^ Grew 
Left. II. i. § 6 Elev.ition ; w'hcn, like Paste in baking, .they 
[the bodie.s mi.vcdj swell and hiitf up. 1605 Wtiodwakd 
Nat. llist. Earth ( J.) 'I’he disruptiuii of the strata, the 
eIcv.Ttion of .some, and depression of otheis. 1863 A. Ram- 
.SAV PVtys. Grog. i. (iH/S- it Volcanic iv-gioii'--, subject to 
earthquakes are often arc;a.s of elevation. 1878 liuxLkV 
Physiogr. 205 But the land is subject also to local elevations 
and depressions. 1887 Woodward Grot, Engl. 4 Wales 
(ed. a ' 586 We wunetinies find the higher tracts to lie formed 
by what was .. u depression, while tracts originidly elevated 
have been converted into. ,* Valleys of Elevaliun *. 

fb. Spec, erection. Ohs. 

. *M 3 TkahI'HON Pigds Chirurg. i. .xi. 10b, The y.ardc .. 
is full of vciiiositc .. by which the eleuat ion of the same 
coinmclh. 

C. .^pee. The lifting up of the Host for the ador- 
ation of the people. 

1563 87 Foxe a. 4 /!/. (1684) HI. 666 Before the F.Icva- 
tion..lu; turned him to the iV.optt! in a gre.Tt Rage. 1637 
CiLLivSt’iE Ping. Pop. Cerem. Hi. ii. vH The elevation of the 
bread materiatitet\ is nut Idolatrous. 1699 Buknei' 39 
Art. xxviii. (17001 342 The Elevation of (he S;if:ram«nt 
lieguii to be practised ill the Sixth Century. 1884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 9 And only lakes it off when 
he sing.s the Gloria I’atri, or at the Ele\ ation. 

t d. Jig. The lifting up of the soul (in ador- 
ation) ; a devout exaltation of fieling. Ohs. 

a 1600 Ho'>ki-.r (J.) All which different elevations of spirit 
unto God, are contained in the name of prayer. 1643 Sir 
'I'. Browne Rdif’. Med, 1. § j, I could iu ve.r heare the 
Ave Maria Bell without an elev.Ttion. 1674 Dwk.n Holy 
Spirit (1693) 1S5 '^I'he Elevation of I'.Tith to apprehend 
Divine Power. 1687 Bl’knet Death prim. PersecntoiSy 
Let us then Celebrate (h.ids Triumph over his Enemies 
with all the Elevations of Joy. xyix Norris J.) Wc are. . 
to love him with all pi)s.sihlu. .elevation ufspint. 

2. concr. A rising or swelling (on the .»;kin or sur- 
face of the ground) ; a rising ground, an eminence. 

*543 Traiif.ron V' igo' s Chirurg. x. 23a, T'runa hath nut 
so great eleiiation as ignis per.sicu.v 151^ A. M. Gabel- 
houePs Bk. Physieke If., the Patient hath no ex- 
fernalle disKa-se, nor anyc clenatiimc. 1799 Kirwan Geot. 
Am. 285 Secondary str.-ita prr.scnt . . clcv.ations, from an 
original elevation in the fundamental .stone. 1825 Macaulay 
Milton t Ess. (1854* I. 14/t Nooks and dells, beautiful as 
fairyland, arc einbosuined in its most nigeed and gigfTntic 
elevations. 1848 W. Bartlett Pl^ypt to 7 *at. x. (1879) 221 
The i-cinaining part of the elevation seemed like a small 
hill placed upun a terrace. 

t 3 Sublimation ; vaporization hj heat. Ohs. 
.1605 T IMME (’w/'rs/V. II. i. 103 The elevations and .sublima- 
(ioiLS of t he spirits of the said salt. i6ia Woodall Atate 

Wks. (1653) 270 Elevation is subtiltation. when spiritual 
part.s from the corporal . . by the force of fire arc elevated. 
X64X French Distill, i. (1651) 10 Elevation^ is the rising of 
any matter in manner of fume, or vapour by vertue of heat. 
1677 Hai.k Prim. Orig, Man. iv. ii. 30X An elevation or 
rectification of .some parts of that Matter. 

4. transf. a. A raising or increase (of tempCTft- 
lure). b. A quickening (of the pulse) ; a raising 
of the animal spirits, lienee {dial, or vulgar) that 
which raises the spirits, a ‘ pick-me-up 
1725 N. Robinson The. Pkysick 88 Elevation or Depren- 
sioii of the l*ul«e. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xii, What's 
elevation? Opium, bor' alive, opium. x88a Vinim Sachs’ 
Bot, 625 The Slight elevation of temperature in the forenoon. 



ELSTATOE. 


A a. The raising (of the voice) in loudness 
(?also in pitch), t b. The stressed syllable 
of a metrical foot ; « Akhi8 (rarg). 

x6o* Bacon Learn, n. 6o The consideration of the 
Acceaents of Wordes, which are Measure, Sound, and £le- 
lution, or Accent. z668 Wilkins /tea/ CAar. 45 Prolonga* 
tion of VoweU, or Elevation of voice in the pronouncing of 
any syllable, Accent, at^ Burney //ht. Mus. (ed. a) 

I. vi. 6a They Ifeet] were divided into two parts, .the first 
of which WM called elevation. 

+ 0 . Afusu. One oi the • graces * in old iLnglish 
music. Obs, 

1659 CiiR. Simpson Division Viol q Sometimes a Note is 
graced by sliding ii from the Third below, called an Eleva- 
tion, now soiiiei iiirig obsolete. 

1 7 . The raising or rearing (of plants). OAr. 

. 1658 Evhi.vn Fr. Card, (1675) j8 The elevation and rais- 
ing of trees. 

o. The action of raising in rank or dignity; the 
state or fact of being elevated in rank, 

16.. T.OC.KE (J.) Angels, in their scver.nl degrees of eleva- 
tion above us. 170X Luttrki.l Hrie/ Ket. (1&57) V. 4 'I’he 
duke of Berwick w.ns gone, .to coiiipllinent the po]jc upon 
his clev.alion. 18*7 HAHicf/we.vjrcjrScr. 541 A suddcti 

elevation in life . . .sincils us out. and often pcrniciuuNly. 
1856 F HouDK Hist. Fni^. (18581 II. viii. 270 'I'he many men 
of t;dent who owed their elev.itioti to Wolsej'. 

II. The height to which .'inything is clcv.atcd. 

9. Of angular magnitude: a. /tslron. Tlic alti- 
tude or angular height of the polo, or of any 
heavenly body, above the horizon. +Of a place; 
The elevation of the pole at that place ; the l.ati- 
tude [obs.), Al.so in /.)/«/// //^^ the angle made by 
the gnomon with the horizon 1 which is equal to 
the latitude of the place). 

CiiMicKU Astro/. 11. § 2j Tak thcr the elcvaoionn 
of thi pool. 1549 i 'ompl, .Viv*/. VI. (1872) 47 Cosoi.-ngliraphio 
. .sal dcdriir the. .clciiation. of the sune, tnune, and of the 
slcrnis. 1593 Fall Dialling 10 Before Siiinie li.Miig .'ind 
alter .Suiine setting in our Fllcvation. 164a ffowKi.i. For. 
Trtnt. (Arb.) 87 'I'hc di.statice between t>I>'icck may be known 
by the elevation of the pole. 1683 Tkyon IVoy to tifa/th 
471 Under the Elivation of onre Pole. z686 fr. Chardiiis 
Trav. 247 The Elevation of ICrivan i.s in 40 Dog. 15 Min. 
1706 pHiLt.u's, liln'aiiim of the Pole (in Dialling) is the 
Angle which the Style . . makes with llie .Snhslylur Line. 
1786 ir. Crfi^ot/s Astp'on. I. 11. 373 The Elevation of the 
Pole in that place- tlierefore i.s also given. 1867 77 (). 
Cmamiikrs Astron. Voeab. Def. Q15 Elevation of the Pole. 

b. The angle made with the horizontal by any 
line of direction ; spec, the angle at which a gun 
is elev.'itod. 

169a in Capt, S mi til's .Seaman's Gram. 11. iv. 93 If his 
Piece he mounted to any Elevation, he need not put a Wa<l 
after the .shot. 1769 Fai.conkh Diet. A/ar/ne {lyHii) llhh. 
The shrll being find at an elevation of 45’’. 1798 Capt. 
Millar in Nieoliis /)isp. AV4v</«ti846) Vll. Introd. 155, 1 
observed their .shot . . and knowing that . . they would not 
have coolness enough 10 chatige their elevation, 1 closed 
them .snddt^niy. 

10 . A particular height or altitude above a given 
level ; .as the height of a locality above the level 
of the sea ; of a building, etc., above the level 
of the ground. 

173a liiiHKM.vy A/riptir, iii. § 9 The particular distance, 
position, elevation, or dimension of the fabric. 1830 J. ("I. 
Strutt .S^/r.'rt Hr/t. 4 In sheltered groups they wi.H reach 
an elevation of ciglity iir a hundred feet. 1856 Sianluy 
.Sinai .y Fat. ii. (185S) i ,!^ Jcru.salem i.s of nearly the s.Tmc 
elevation its the highe.st ground in England. i86oTYNnAi.L 
Cine. 1. ft V. rp What was .snow at tlx*, highnr clev.Ttioii.s 
changed to rain lower down, 

b. Jix. 

xBaa Imthon.SV. ^ Art II. 391 lie will perceive to what 
.an elevation the excellence of the art c.an raise him. 

II . concr. A drawing of a building or other 
object m.ade in projection on a vertical plane, as 
distinguished from a ground plan. 

X731 Bailkv vol. II, Fltr>aiion[\n Architect.) a dnanghtor 
description of the face or jirincipal .^ide of a building, called 
also the UprFJit, 176a 71 M. Walpole Vertnes Anrai. 
Faint. (17K6) iV. 244 'I'lie plan and elevations of (lie late 
e.arl of Leicester's hotisc. 1833 Brewster Nat. Afa^ir xi. 
a8i An elevation of the automaton, as seen from hehiml. 
1847 .S. Bkoiiks itit/ei City, Town and (,’oiintry Arthilcc- 
lure, designs for Street Elev.ation.s, Shop Front.s, etc. X874 
K. 'rYKWHriT ,SA’, Ciub 28 That's the front of your block 
which faces you, the 'elevation ’ they call it. 

12 . Aai an abstract quality: Height, loftiness, 
a. ill. Of a building, etc. b. fig. Of literary 
style : Grandeur, dignity ; formerly also in //., in- 
stances of elevation. C. Jig. Of character and 
sentiment.s: Nobleness, loftiness of tone. 

a. Afod. A building of impo.sing elevation. 

b. a 1639 WoTToN ij.' Ills .style, .w'anted a little eleva- 
tion. X716 8 l<Anv M. W. MoNTAr.UK Lett. I. xxxiv. 126 
I'hc eiev.atinn of an expression in an ancient author. X750 
JriHNS«>N Ramil. No. i F 6 Some [epic poets] that 1111- 
agined thcm.sclvcs intith-d . . to ctcvatioiis not allow'ed in 
common life. 1871 Mori.ky Voltaire '1886) 134 A return 
to. .the clas.sic form, its dignity, elevation, and severity. 

0 . a 16B0 Glanvii.l Serm. iii. 1 R.) They, .pitied the |xjor 
and carnal world, .all (hat were not of their conceited pitch 
and elevation X75X Johnson Rambl. No. 87 ft When no- 
thing Ls necessary to elevation but detection of the follies of 
others. x868 I.kckv Kurop, Mor. II, i. 7a Elevation of 
ch.aractcr constituted the Roman ide.il of perfection. x88o 
McCarthy Ov>n Times III. xlvi. 407 His character was 
somewhat wanting in the dignity of moral elevation. 

Elevator (C’ifviritaj). {x. L.elevdloryf.eIe 7 J<hre 

to Elbvatjd.] One who or that which elevates. j 
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1 . Anat, a. A muscle which raises or moves a 
limb or an organ. 

X646 Sir 'P. Browne /Vm/. A/, iv. viL 196 Being destitute 
of any motion, they conferre no reliefe unto the Agents or 
Elevators. X746 Pau.son.s Human PAvs. i. 17 'i'he Elevator 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the £dge of the Foramen 
iacenim. 1748 Hartlkv Observ. Man 1. ii. ft i. 148 The 
Elevators of the lower law. 1870 Kolleston Anim. Life 
13 The main elevator of the humcruK and the wing. 

b. In insects, one of the two flat joints of the 
maxillary or Labial feelers. 

x8s6 Kiruy & Si'KNCE Entomol, III. 448 Thus in the hive 
bee and the humble bee the labials including the two flat 
joints or elevators have four joint.s. • 

2 . Surg. * An instrument for raising any de- 
pressed portions of bone, particularly of the skull. 
Also, an in.struinent used in Dentistry for the 
removal of stninps of teeth * {Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 

3 . a. A machine used for raising corn or flour 
to an ii|ipcr storey, b. U. S, A large building 
! ctintainiiig one or more of these m.aehines) used 
fur the storage of grain, c. A machine used for 
raising hay or straw to the top of the stack. Also, 
an appciKliige to a thra.Nhiiig ni.iehine. d. A lift, 
htiisl, ascending chamber. Also alt rib. 

*8*5 J. N1CH01.SUN Opera/. AfetA. 100 'fhc.sc elevators 
consist of a chain ol buckets, or i:oiirave vessels . . fixed at 
proper distances upon a le.Ttbrrn b.'ind, which goc-s round 
two wheels. 186a 'rHoLt.i>rE N. Amrr, 1 . 248 An elevator 
L as u^lya iiion.stcr ,ts lias been yet produced. x86s 1. 
WILSON Farm in j; i6i .A larger set €»f clcv.Tit'rs i.s usually 
einph'yed to c:irry up the roughs to the feeding board [in a 
tluasliing mai hiiie). 1879 Jm i-kkiis Wild IJ/e in .S. C. 
114 'I'he new.faiiglcd elevator cniries up the hay by ma- 
chineiy from the waggon to the t«»p. 1883 Harper's Alag. 

Jan. 275/1 He did not Irn.st the elcv.-itor, hut almost Hew 
down the st.Tirs. 1884 Howi i.i.s ibid. Dec 118/1 The lOle- 
vator hoy, pulling at the rope Isays] * We're not thne yet '. 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) .Star lu Oct., A. H. InUigliliri . . has 
bought the stiwe building .. near the elfv.alor. 1887 Con- 
temp. Reo. May fN)g Isxiensive elevator CVunpanles. 

Elevatory (cl/'vftjri), a, and sb. [f. Ij.*:- 

VAToii : see -uHV.] 

A. otij. Of or |X‘ilaiiiiiig to elevation, that tends 
to clev.itc. 

1 . Ccoi. Concerned in rai.sing or tending to raise 
the cnist of the earth, 

*833 Lvi ll Princ. Geol. III. 117 'I’he disturbing and 
di.slocatiug force of the elcv.ntory niovemeiits. 1847 H. 
Miir.KK First Jmpr, xi. (iShi) 140 Should the time ever 
.arrive wImmi the elevatory agcncic.s motionless and chill 
shall sleep within their protoiind depths. 1878 Huxj.lv 
P/tysiof'r. 2t,5 ICIevntory foiei?s must have lieen at work. 

2 . In a nun- material sense. 

^ 1851 Ruskin Mod. P.'tint. II. 111. 1. xiv. ft 5 The moral feel- 
ings are thus elevatory of the meiUrd faculties. 

B. sb. ^ IClkvatub 2 [a.s if ad. L. ^clevdtoriitm ; 
so Kr. iHh'atoire, It. clerHitorid\. 

1613 Wix-UiALL Sury;. Atate Wks. •1653) 91 If a depression 
of tlic Cranium Iks, .strive with the elevatorie to rui.se it. 
*758, J s. tr. Le Dran's Ol’sem'. Snry^.ix-jji) DdiiJ, Vvifis, 
an Elevatory u.scd to raise deprcs.s’{l Bones. 1831 in Wlii- 
si'LK ; and in mod. Diets. 

tEle'Ve. a.s Eng. [a. Fr. iViVv, f. elcrfer 
tobiingup.] A pupil. 

'I'he Fr. word is occas. used when Fr. subject-s .ire spoken 
of ; e, g. ‘ He was an Hive of ihc F(o/e Nor male,' 

1736 IJ.MLKY, An F.le^’e, a pupil or scholar I'ducaled under 
.any one. 1769 Horii in /’/// 7 . Trans. LIX. 241 iwte^ Mr. 
James Robertson is an cleve of mine. 1807 J. Hall Tniv. 
Seotl. I, 146 Dr. Hnnicr.. the cleve of Lord Monliodtio. 
1839 Gfutl. .T/<re» XCA'^II. 11. 527 Thejr Elcves should have 
. .an exceliciil classical education. 

Eleven (/Ic'v'n), a. and sb. Forms : J ond- 
leol'an, -lufon, -lyfoii, -an, ellefno {North it mb. 
mllofno), 3-4 endlovone, -leve, -luve, 3 -5 
eiileve(n(o, -levyn, (3 enloveuo, onlovene), 
plleve(n^e, -evin, -y ven, (3 collevene, eolleve), 

5 -7 clovyn, (5 eleivan), alevon, -oavon, -ouyn, 
5- eleven, (6 .Sr, allevin, alewin, 9 dial. 
ellobn, eleebc?n, lebn). [Cuniinon Teutonic; OIl. 
indleofon corresponds to OKris. andlova, ellcva, 
OS. cllcban (MDu. dlnyat, Du. €lf\ OMG. einlif 
iMHG. eilj Ger. elf\ ON. cUifu fSw. ellifva, 
e/JVih r)a. dlle 7 fe\ (iuth. /r/;////:— OTent. *ainli/- 
f. *nhi- (shortcncfl from ^aitto-) Onk -i- -///• uf 
uncertain origin. Outside Teutonic the only .ana- 
logous form is the Lilh. vend-Uka., whdre dika 
(answering in function to Kng. ’teen') is the ter- 
minal element of all the numerals from ii to ly. 

The OE., OFris., OS., and ON. forms rerresent a type 
"^ainli/an^ app. assimilated TfeN. 'I’he theory ih.-it 

the ending is a variant of OTcul. *tehun^ Aryan *dt'hm 'I'l.N, 
i.H now abandrmcil ; some would derive it friun the Aryan 
root ''/r/V/ or from "//’//(both meaning to leave, to remain) 
so that elesfen would mean *one left ' (.after counting ten. I 
The cardinal number next after ten, represented 
by the symbols 1 1 and xi. 

A. adj, 

1 . In concord with a sb. exiiressed. 

<‘890 K. A'.LKRKn Rofdav. xviii. rBo.sw.) Osred f^ait rice 
harfde endleofan wintra. a zooo An.lreas iGr.t 664 N;es 
hier folceii ma . . Neiune ellcfne on*itm.'rrg:iR. c toM /r.Li- kic 
xxxii. 22 f Jacobi iwm his wif niul hira eiidlufon sunniii. 
c 1335 Coerde L 2723 Onlevene thous.'ind of our uiey nd. 1383 
WvcLiF Acts i. a6 Malhi. .was nouiubrid to gidcrc with cu- 


BIiBVSHTH. 

levene apostlis. 1393 l.ANau P. PI. C. iv. 997 Thou h.Tst 
hanged on myn hais cticuen tymes* c 1400 Pol. Ret. 4 L. 
Poems 2i6, 1 have liad ther-to lechys Rlcvcn,ttnd they gave 
me medysins all. a 1440 .Sir Degrev. 34a More then enleve 
mcle. X480 Caxton Ckron. F.ng. cii. 8a And this mysauen- 
turo dured eiilcucn yerc and moo. 1553 Lvnocbav Mer- 
narcke 4509 'I'he ^eir of cure Saiualioun Alewin hundreth 
and sax and fyftie. 159X Hokskv Trav. (1857) 188 Aleaven 
ofhis . . servants. 1594 Siiakk. Ruk. ///, iii. vi, 6 Kleucn 
homes 1 hauc stciu to write it oucr. x^ Evklyn Kal, 
Hort. H729r229 Nor ilie Height .Thovc ten or eleven |Fc«l] 
at most. 1796 Bukkf Rej^b. /Vrf^viii. WkK.VITl.301 Eleven 
days they had the full use of Bnntry Bay. 1887 Ruskin in 
Pall Mail G. 2 Seist. 3, .a Huiiiauity. .had reduced itself to 
see no more than eleven eyes in a peacock's tail. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
suppliid from the context. 'J'he Nlci*cn'. sc. dis- 
ciiilfs : also, a* body of executive ofltcers at Athena. 

1 130 $ Lav. 14531 Bi tunc ik bi a lleuenc \rwf$ eiilotienel. 
c 1375 (K F.. Atisi. 55 He scyde to bis auo.silcs . hi weren 
ellcoueiie. xsm K. Cloui... U724) 298 In pc buiisend ^cr of 
grace, and cndleuene a 1300 ( ursor M. 4119 An wjis 

cildest o kc clleiicn. 1387 Tblvisa Higden 1 Rolls) 1 . 343 
Sex score and eiiK-uene. X59X (lAKRAMn .Irt IVarre 130 
When thi-y passe a levcn or twelve they an: not to be ac- 
coiiipicd an uruy. x6xx Bihi.k Lnhe xxiv. 33 And found the 
cicuen gathered together. 1814 Byron ^uan 1. xlix, At six 
a ch.'u'ming child, niid nt eleven With all the pronii-se of u.s 
fine a face. 1849 (Ikotk Hist. CreeieW 11. txii. 427 'I’hey 
were h.Tndcd over to the magistrates called the Eleven, 
b. esp SC. hours : ns elc7jcn o\iock^ etc. 

*548 UoALL, etc., l.rnsm. Par. fl/ntf. xx.6 Alxmt a leuenof 
the clocke. x6oa .Siiaks, Ham. 1, ii. 252 Vpon the Platforinc 
twixt cleiien and tweliu: lie visit you. 17^ Compl. Letter- 
Writer ht 227 'I he Ibill continued its Briskness and 
viv.icity. .’till .nli.uir Eleven. 1803 R. .Anukkson Cumbrtd. 
Hall. 67 When the clock slrack elechen. 

B. as sb. 

1 . 'riie abstract mimlx-'r eleven. 

1398 Thkvisa Barth. De P. K. ix. iv. (1495) 349 Thryes 
onleuen makytli thre and ihyrty. 1547 Booruk Introd. 
Kmnvl. 123 Nyne, ten, aletiyn, iweltic. 

2 . A set of eleven persons ; esp. a set of eleven 
id.iyers forming ‘ a side ' at. cricket or loutball. 

<: x8oo ill Ftoniana s, 95 'I'lie eN^vcii of fool hall iuid (he 
clevirn of uriukci. X885 IS nth 28 May 836/2 Such a county 
should, .produce a lew howlei'S to iiiaintaiii the credit of its 
t:levi.ii. 

1 3 . In phrase, By the. elevens I (uf uncertain 
origin'. Ohs. 

*773 UoLusM. .Stoops to Contj. 11. i, By the Elevens, my 
place is gone iiuilc out ot my head. 

O. Comb.., as eU'vmjold ;idj. and adv. ; eleven- 
pointer, X stag whose hums show eleven points. 
Also elevcn-o* clock (see A. 2 b) used altrib> 
or ns f7f^’. in eleven-o'-clook lady, eleven-o’- 
clock wind (st^e quots.). 

*557 Rp'orof W/ie/st. B ii, Vndecnpla 11 to i : 22 to z; 
to 3, aleuenfolde. 1803 E. L. Blki. in Longm, Alag, 
ov. 74 A grand elcviMi-poiutifr . . standing out alone. 
1879 I*RioK Planf-n,, Eleven o'clock lady, Fr. dame d'omnt 
heures, from it.s waking up and opening Its i.‘yi:s so late 
in thed.ty; the .star of Bethlehem U'mitftogainm nmbel- 
latum, L.', i888 Pall Mall G. 9 J11I3' 8/2 A . .stiff hree/e. . 
called ‘eleven o'clock wind .(hat is to .say, suppoKiiig the 
target to he mniked like tiiu dial of a clock, the wind 
would blow, .in the direction of the figure ti. 

lienee Ele vener, Ele venB (dial.), .nn eleven-o’- 
clock meal, a IvinchtTin. 

1865 W. Wmiii IL /'.'njir- IL »97i I commoiily Ic.is a drop [of 
nle] fur niy elevens ; but 1 can manage a pint o’ a'ternuoris 
her, ides.’ 1875 1 'akikh Sussex Dial. Flevener, a liim heun. 

t Ele vontoen, Obs. twncc- 7 vd. [f. Flevkn t 
-TKEiN.] Twenty-one. 

x6., WiTMLK WeaAness, Many pigletN I have married 
.seen Ere they forsooth could reach eloveiiteeM. 

Eleventh (/lev njt!, ami .rA Forms: a. 1 
eiidlylta, Norlhumb. mllofta, 3 4 enlofte, north. 
ollelt. A I ondleofelSa, 4 ellevcijte, .(- •> en- 
lovonp, -the, ellevfiul, -ent, -onpo, -ynd, -ynt, 

(4 allovonpo, eliied, 5 aloffant , 6 ellovunth, 
(ellewint, clevynth, nlevonth, elovf^T), luvoiith, 

! .Sf. lovint, 7 elvi nth, 9 dial, elevciit), 7 
olovet.th. [Ol'h {itdlyfla, o'lkfta, correspond to 
OKris. andlofta. ellcfla, OS, ellijio, OIKL ctnlijlo 
(MUG. einiiftc, ct/fle, mud.G. ei/lc). O'^. e/it/le 
(not rc-eordcil in Goth. (/rent, ^ainliftow f. 
*ainlij'- Ki.evkn f- ordinal stiffix f. OArynn do-. 
As in the case of other numerals, the original 
' word ha.s been superseded f since 14th c.) by a new 
formation on the caidirml numeral + dh (after 
FoL'hth), which is now ihc universal ordinal suffix. 
Certain htrm.s in MK. and mod. Eng., following 
other analogies, have d or -d instead of dh."] 

A. adJ. 

1 . 'Hiat comes next in order to the tenth. 
r.lciicnth hour : the latest possible time, in allu- 
sion lo the parable of the laUmrers {Matt. xx.). 

97X Blukl. ///v^r. 93 Kali corlx; biA mid heostrumofor^aht 
tel I'a endlyftHU lid lues ibexes, c xooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. 
XX. 6 IXi emlic ha endlyftan tide he utcoiie. 1997 R. Ot.oiic. 
(172.J) 414 pc anlcfte day of hcruest. a tysoCnrsor M. 92627 
pK signe o he d.oi cUeft, It cs na skil pat it lx: left. X34P 
Hami'OLK Pr. Const. 479B pc cllcvend ilay men sal com out 
Of caves. *398 T KKv'isA liarth. De P. R. tx. xix. (i49S» 
357 'I'he enleiuMiih month is Nouembre. *489 Plumpton 
Lorr. 78 Aleffsuit day of monvth of March. 1513-75 Diurn. 
Occurr. (1833) 10 Wpoun the elkwint day ot July, &c. 
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ELEVEKTHLE. 

155* Ri:cori>k PatAw. KtMwl. i. xvii, Accordini; vnto the 
cleiicn conclusion. 1599 SifAKs. //<*«. k\ i. i. 8 In th’elcuenth 
ycrc of y last Kinj^s wicn. *663 Cowlky I'ers^s ^ Pss. 
(1669) (xi Come the eleventn Plague, rather thaiithu should 
i)c. Soi/ruuY /or L<nv 1. xxiv, Though at the 

eleventh hour Thou host come lo serve our Prince of Power, 

b. with ellipsis of sb. 

f 1335 f'. E. Allit, P. H. 1013 pe lacyngh |»c cnlcucn}ie 
g.int . 1340 Aycnb, 14 pe enlefte is to Icve pe lesnesse of zcniic. 
c 1380 Sir Etruntb. 2845 Hasyn was )>c vneucfla; Jwt 30 h.m 
slawc llicrc. v 1400 A^oU. Loll. 78 pe cllcuynl. «55i Am*. 
IIAMII.T0.N CaU’ilt. >1884) 51 'I he levint, quha presJunis of 
lli;it>ie .self ony thing. A. Kino tr. Canis/us’ (\tlftA. 

183 The ellewint is continence quhairby wc ahstcin nochl 
only from nte.-tts, hot also from al vickeJnes. 163* San- 
ukkson 12 Softfi, 101 At the eleventh. 

2 . Eleventh part : t>nc i)f eleven equal parts into 
which a c|iiantily may be tlivitled. 

1797 Huukk Eigic. Pta<:e Wks. VIII. 40a An increase .. 
from ail eleventh to a twentieth ptirt of the whole duty. 
t3. quasi-fl./7/. in the eleventh place, Ki.kventiii.y. 
x5s6 PUf;r. Perf. (W. de W.i 292 h, Elleueiuh, they be 
iMortifyed from all fcarcs, scnipules, and euyll d»idcs. 
t4. Musk. Tlie interval of an octave arul a 
fourth ; a compound fourth. Ohs. 

1597 MoKi.t.Y Introd. Mhs. 70 From (lam vt lo I.) sol 
re ii a twelfe, allhough it seeiiie in common settee but an 
aleticnth. 

B. sb. =a eleventh part ; see A. 2. 

*557 Ri-a:,)KOfc: IVAtfsf. Hijb, Sesquiundecima. 12 to 11 : 

24 to 22. • I i iV I ^ Iciienth more. 

XSlevexitUy (Vlc-v^tl’li ', aJv. [f. Elkvrnth a. 

In the eleventh place. .Also qua^i-.vvi. 
1609 K. JtAK.Ni:Ki) Faith/. Shtph. 55 Elcwnihly S: lastly. 
1648 L>. Ji'KKiNs irhs. Elevenihly, wee maintainc, etc. 
*711 Fivtl. .Stu'ln-Tvrt'll 65 We arc now coniy to Eli".y»tAly, 
these Fin’cnthiy s and I wd/tltly s. these false .Storiesi. 

£levia*tion, bad form of Au.KviATin.v. 

* 5(13 4 I V//, c. 12 To the clcuialioii of parte 

of his great and inestimnlilc cliurges. 

Blf sb. Korins: 1 mlf, ylf (app. rc- 

corik’d oidy in pi. ylfe), 3 alve, 5 alle, 5-7 olfe, 
q - elf. Plural clvea : 1 ylfe, 3 alven, 6- 7 elfe.s, 
.V.\ olvia, 8 clfa, 6- elvoa. See also lUiVKN, 
A IF, Oaf. [ok. trip sti. m.asc. OlKi. alp 
(.MliO., mod.O. alp ni^^htmaro, ON. til/r (Da. 

) elf OTeiil. ; a parallel tyite ^albkz 

lif. ISw. elp, Da. e/v) appears in late \V.Sax. */// 
(found in' pi. ^ Mercian, Kent, 

Norihumb. *;*//’, one or other of which is rcjirc- 
.sented in the mod. word, ('bhe inod.O. el/ is he- 
lieved to be adopted from Kng. ; MUG. had elbe 
a female clf.) 

.Some have compared the 'I'ctit. word with the .Skr. rbhu, 
the name given i«j the three genii of the sea.sons in liindu 
myiholugy.l 

1. Mythol. The name of a class of supernatural 
bcin^js, in early 'reutonic belief supposed to 
posse.HS formidable magical ])Owers, exercised 
variously for the biiicfit or the injury of mankind. 

They wore h«. licvcd lo be of dwarfish form, to produce 
diseastes uf various kimls, to act as incuhi and suicubi, to 
c.ausc nighlniares, and to steal children, sulistiluting change- 
lings in ihejr plafc. The 'J'euloiiic belief in elves is prob 
the main siiurcc of the incdi.'ev.nl .siipcr.stiiion respecting 
fairies, which, however, includes elements not of Teuionic 
origin ; in general the K<.>inanic word denotes u being of 
less terrible and lUfire ph‘yful char.icter than the ‘elf’ .ns 
originally conceived. In mud. literature, t’// is a mere sy- 
nonym of I' Aii'V, whic;h lias to a gp;al i.xteut superseded it 
even in dinlerts. Originally t' 7 / w.as masculine, Elvkn 
feminine : but in 13th and 141b c. the two seem to have 
been used iiidiOercntly of both sexi-s. In mod. use el/ 
chiefly, ihougli not alw.iys, denotes a male f:iiry. 

liortvul/ >(ir.) Fraiii |Miiun uiitydras callc onwucon 
eotenas and ylfe. ezooa Sax. Lttrln/. 11 . 296 Wi 5 ;elfe 
and wip uiicupum hdsaii giiid iiiyrran on win. rxxo5 Lay. 
i'y256 Sone swa he com an eoriiet aluen hine iuengen. 
e i366CiiAUci-:R Mum La»vs T. 6<;6 'J'he mouder w.is an clf 
by aventure. 1406 AutifcCAV iWius 77 iMatr.i Alfe Kofyu 
her-gon to rug. CX460 To:vn>^loy Mysl. (M.'it/.i He was 
tak)^ with an e|fe. 1513 Docgi.as Aineis viii, vi. 7 Wyrh 
Nyiiiphis and I'avni.s apuuti cneiy syde, Quhiik fairfolkis, 
or than elvis, clepyng wr. *579 E. K. in S^\-Hier's .S/uph. 
Cal. June a? (iloss., Fur Giielfes ;ind (Jiljcliiuis, we say 
I'.lfi.-s ft (ioblins. 1610 SiiAK.s. /Ifw/. V. i. 33 Ve Elvc’. 
ofliils, brooks, standing lakes and groucs. 1635 HkRaicK 
ILspcr 1869) 11 . -App. 477 Conte follow, follow me You 
falrie elves that be. 1700 l.>«vr>KN U'i/e Eullis T. 3 
J'he King of elfs . . (ii‘imi»uird on heailis. 1711-4 Du'k 

f.iwJi I. 33 Airy elve.s bv moonlight shadow seen. 
1856 Kixosi.kv llerezv. xv. tg i Vnii are an clf and agmldcs.s. j 
*875 If. Tayior Faust 1. i, 'fhen the craft of elves propi- 
tious H.astes to help where help it c.an. 

tb. Soiiicliincs clistiniruishctl from a 'fairy’: 
(a) as .an inferior or subject species; (//) as a 
more malignant being, an ' imp’, ‘ demon’ ; .also 
/jif. (>b s. 

M. (. 1 ko\ r. Prlofis (V ////•/. 0878' 75 To exercise your 
sclfe In fealcs of annes, thereby to shun of loytring lone 
the elfc. a 1593 II. Svini H ’As. 1867 1 1 . 483 Frenzies, furies 
I wayward elves' : What need ye call for whip or Si-ourgeV 
1693 J. AimoTT Font' Coni n't ion in Farr’s .S’. P. Jas. / 
(i‘34Ji) 3-. t 'I he r.mne which this detested clfe must drowne 
Must fruni aboue. come downe. ia>i6x8 F. ( 1 ki-.vh.le Mus- 
fitplia. \rtl Chorus, What iiikuiis . . 'I'his finite Fife, of mans 
v.'iine acts and errors? ,i(| 5 * Ilomiks 11839) 699 

Wlicn thi; fairies ."ire di.spleiised with any body, they arc 
said lo send their elvesf to pinch ihciii. a 1700 Drvul.S (J.) 
‘That we may angels seem, we paint them elvc.i. 

2. tram/, a. (^See (4001.) 


1651 Hobbes Leviaii. (18301 690 The fairieti , . are Raid 
to take young children . . and to change them into natural 
fiy)ls, which common people do therefore call elves, and arc 
apt to ini.schief. 

b. A tricksy, mischievous, sometimes a spiteful 
and malicious creature. 7 a play the elf: to act 
elfishly, maliciously. 

a 1553 UuALL Royster IK 111. iii. (x869> 46 Women be all 
.such inadde piettishe elucs. 1613 Uncasine^ 0/ Machiav. 25 
For never it w;is Ape but plaide the Klfc. 1740 Somkkvili.e 
Ilohbinol III. (17491 174 I his other Elf, in cv’ry Art (Jf 
Miiiling Fraud, in ev'ry treat ■h‘rou.<i lAJcr, 'The very Hob- 
binol ! x8oo Bloomi iri.ii Farmers /W, Summer a.| j 
Happy the man that foils an envious clf, Using the darts of 
splof.n lo serve himself. x8ao Scott Abbot iv, Stray elf of 
a page. 

y. tram/. A diminutive being, a. A dwarf, 
mannikin; hence as (quota. 1710, 1725). 

1510 Pai-scr. 216/2 Elfe or dwarf, mun. 1547 Salkshury 
\CiJsh Diet., Xar, an clfe. 17x0 .Street Robberies Consiti. 
El/ little, vjz^XetoCanl. Diet., El/ little. «ii763SiiKN. 
STONK (J.i, He .. Wiblii th, poor sl.Arving elf, his uapor* kite 
may fly. 17. . Sesvn H'iseAfeu in R. Bell Hist. ( 1 840) 
X. vii. 143 note. The prince Eniighcd at the merry elf; 
Rejoiced to see within lii.H court One shorter ih.'tn himself. 
x8^ 5 Barham /ujhuI. Le^.Ki^yj) ma As u muscular riiaiil 
would handle an elf. 

b. Applied to a chiUl (chiefly with some notion 
of J b', to a small animal or in.'-ect. 

*573 "l'u'^SRK llitsb. u 878> 59 Luoke lo thy c.ittle, Seruc 
yoiiiig iii»re cluc.s alone by theuLselues. x^ J. M[ii.ion| 
III H. Morley Kin^ antiConimons (iH68.)Sothe iiltle wanton 
clf |.a hoc I Most gloriously enshrineij itself tin amberl. 1786 
Bi;kn.s Despondeuiy Ye tiny elves tlmt guililes.s sf>ort. 
i8a4 Miss Mitloko l‘illay;c Ser. 1.(1863' *5 Bis own pretty 
little boy.s, and two or three other four-ycar-uld elves. x886 
l i. Ali.kn Kalee’s .Shrine xii. twS Herons . . intent on the 
i)ui(:k pursuit uf the elu-sivc elves in the stream below. 

t 4 . Hy 8i>enst*r applied to the knights of his 
allegorical 'kiciie land *. 

X5j^ Si'LNSRK A. 4^.1. i. 17 Which when the valiant Klfc 
perceiu’d. Ibid. 1. v. 11 Goe, cay live Klfe. 

6. In a vague depreciatory sense, ' a (I'oor) 
creature*, ‘ a (poor, pious) soul *, ‘ a (poor) tlevil’. 

1573 Tl-.sSi- n ////jA 1187.8) 208 Like worldly elfc, to iiloilo 
and loile. 1703 Dr For Kef. Maun. Mist;. Magisir.'ite-*, 
like Pious Klvcs, Let none he Drunk a .Sundays hut llinii- 
selves, n 1849 Bok. Smith Addr. Mummy vih, Still silent, 
uncoiuntiinicativc clf. 

6. Comb. a. appositivc, as cl/'ChiUl^ -yirl, 
-knlgh/ -lady, -woman ; b. attributive, as elj- 
east/e, -dance, -flame, -horn, -house, -land, -rod; 
cl/ like adj. Ai.so elf-arrow, -bolt, a flint arrow- 
head (see Elf-.siiot) ; also, a liolcmitite ; elf-bore, 
a hole in a piece of wood, out of which a knot has 
dropped or been driven; +elf-cako,an enlargement 
of the spleen attributed to the agency of elves 
(cf. Acuk-cake;; ell-cup, a small stone perfoi- 
.alcd by friction at a waterfall ; olf-dart = EbF- 
bHoT I ; elf-dock, a twine of the Elecampane ; 
elf -lire, ignis /ahtus, Will o* the wisp ; elf-god, 
C.’upid ; elf -knot « Elf-lock ; elf-queon, queen 
of the fairies; telf-akiu, a man of shrivelled 
aiul shrunken form; elf-stone = Elf-.shot 2 ; elf- 
stricken, -struck ppd. a., bewitched; .also olf- 
striking vbl. sb. ; elf-taken ppi. a. (in qiu)l. el/e 
y-lake), bewitched by elves; ©If-twiateti ppl. a , 
twisted or gnarled by elves ; elf- wort ~cyVt;rv6. 
Also Elf-i.wk, -mhoot, -.shot. 

x^M in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 198 'I’how directil George 
Cuik to twa wernen . .for ane *elf-arrow'-heid. 1679 Plot 
Stuj/ordsh. (1686.’ 3o(j 'riivsc. .they there |al Aben.U:uul call 
Kit- Arrows. 1796 Morsr ( 7 tVjf. II. 151 'Die .stones 

w hich the country people call elf-.irrow heads, 1855 .S.mi;o. 
i.p.v Otcult Sc. ji 'I'ne triangular flints, Bdemnites, so 
numerous in Scothitid . . aie popularly Ici iiied Elf .anows. 
*773 Johnson Journ. fl'est. I si. W ks. iK<,6 IX. 208 The stone 
heads of arrows. .The people call them 'elf-holcs. 1883 ( 1 . 
Ali.rn Col. Clout's liard. xxxix. 22 j 'I he neolithic arrow's 
c.ime lo he regiirdcd .is elf-bolts. 18x4 Northern Antitf. 404 
(fam.Ufyou wereto'Wk through an •elf-bore in W(x>d. 1579 
f.ANoiiAM Card, Health 1 16 -.31 2 'J’o heale the ‘^elfe cake ana 
liavdiiesseof the side. 15861 ..ui'ioN Notable Th. (16/5) 

1 37 riie hardness of the side called the. F.lfc.ake. x8^ Chii.ii 
liitihvfs it. § 37, 321,/a After .some description ofthe lifr .nt the 
■’"elf-c.'isilc. 1856 R. Vaughan yfO'*''/" (rSfio) JL 74 When 
tlie Elf-children scatter gold-dust on the ground. x8xo 
C'k().ukk Rem. Nithsdale Simtc -st/o {}Mn.) ^Eir.rup.s were 
placed under stabiciloors. .as a .safeguard against witchcraft. 
1884 Child Ballads u. § 42. 375/1 Why are you so pale, as 
if you had been in an *clf-daiicc? 1879 Prior Plaut-n., 

* F.lf-Dock, the elecampane, from its broad leaves called a 
dfT'k. i8ij .Smkdlev Occult .Sc. 31 The * Ignis fattiti.s* h-ns 
been named Elf fire ;. X884 Chilh Ballads 11. § 4*2. 375/2 

Ohif . . bus to make his way through the ^elf-flame. xBrx 
kos.sKTTi Poems 9 Poets' fancies all arc there : There the 
•Klf-giils flood with wings Valleys full of plaintive uir. 1859 
'J'cvNvsoN Ch’ien 98, I saw the little •elf-god eyeless once 
111 Arthur's arras hall at Camclot. 1884 Child Ballads 11. 
fl 41. /xt/i Lady f.^adicl .. bears un •elf-hurn. ibid. $ 42. 
375/1 He rides to the hills and comes loan •elf-house. Ibid. 

I. H 4. 23/1 An *elf-knight, by blowing his horn, inspires 
Lady Isalicl w'ith love-longing. ^ x8s4 Hkhkk yml. If. xxii. 
416 Ghastly V'ugis, with theirhtur in "elf knots. 1884 Ciiilu 
Ballads It. § 37. jao/i The "elf-lady's costume and equip- 
ment. 1483 C'nM. 113 "Eife lande. 1847 Tknnvson 
Princ, III. 357 O sweet and far from cliff and st ar, 'J’he honis 
of clfl.'iiid faintly blowing. 1583 Stanyhckst Aeueis hi. 
(Aril.) 80 Slice sowns, and .after long pausing thus site sayd 
*elflyke. X84X Lsnotn Ni^At Morn. i. vi. I. 65 His., 
hair hung elf-like and matted down his cheeks. CS386 


CiSAUCER Wy/ Bathes T. 860 The ^elf-queen, with hir 
joly cotnpaignyc. xS&i Child Ballads it. f 41. 1/62/9 He 
strikes Iter with an '‘clLroU. 1596 Shake, x nen. 11, iv. 
270 Away . . you •Elfc-skin. 175^ Phil. Surv. S. Int. 381, 
I have seen one of those *011-8101108. iSeg Scott Betrothed 
ft 860' 390 He look.s as if he were *elf-stricken. 1690 K. 
Lhwvu in Trans. XXVIll. 99 Some on May Day 

put them into a Tub of Water, mid besprinkle ail their 
Cattle with that Water, to prevent being ‘•Klf-.slruck^ be- 
witch’d, &c. Ibid., As lo ibis •Klf-.stricking, their Opinion 
is, that the Fairies., do sometimes carry away Men in the 
Air. a *500 MS. in Promp. Parv. A chyldo that 

ys *clfe y-takc . . may nat broke hys luetc. 1885 Chamb. 
Jrnl. 471 Lo— -instead of the Hunter in Green, there was 
only .a lirow’ii withered twig, .so •clf-twisled and dry, 1884 
Ciiiu* Ballads 11. {} 29. *259/1 Three *elf-woniien had been 
not less than fifteen years in weaving it. 1878 Briitkn & 
lioLL., •EliWort, InuLi lielemum. 

I Elf, V. Ohs. rare'-K [f. Elf jA] trans. To 
tangle or twist (hair) as an elf might do. 

x6o5 .Siiaks. Lear 11. iii. 10 He., elle .all my kaires in 
knots. 1721 z8oo Baii.ky, To Elfc the Hair, to tic it up in 
Knots or Kinglets. 

t Blfayde, Obs. .Some kintl of nnimal. 

‘in 1400 Mvrte Arth, 2288 Elfaydcs, and Arrabys, and oly- 
rauille/ noble. 

ElfllOOd (elfhud). [f. Elf 4 -flooD.] The 
stale of bring an clf. 

X837 (.‘ARLYt li Fr. Rni.(iZii) L 1. 11. vi. 39 T.iitlc elf, or imp 
. . with iti withered air of . . completed clf-hood. 

E'lflc. rare. ff. Elf -i -le.J Pertaining to an elf. 
187a Hardwick Trod. Lane. 331 They find it impossible 
to leave their husbands and resume their el lie nature. x886 
C. Roi,tRS.S/V. Li/e in Scott. 111 . 263 Fire had a iioiciit 
inilucncu agaiu.-^t all clfic arts. 

Elfin (e lfin), a. and sb. Also 6 7 elphyne, 
-in, ?8 .SV. elfan. [(Jbsciirely f. ElfjA; app. 
first uscil by .Sjirnscr, and perh. sugge.^ted to liim 
by the phrase elvcne land ' land of elves* (sec Kl- 
\kn); the proper inine Elphiii in the Arthurian 
romances may possibly have influenced the form.] 

A. ad/. 

1. IVrtaining to elves ; of elfish n.ature or origin. 

Si'RNsiiu F. G- t. iv. 4a Him liile answiM-d th’ angry 
Klfm kuiglit. Ibid. I. X. 65 A Faery, .her hivst: K.lfin brood 
tlicre for thcc left; Such, men do Ghuuugt-Iiugs r.ill. 1673 
Elphiu Ku/cht i. in C^liild Ballads r. 15/1 'I’he elphin knight 
.sits on yon litll. 1743 ('oi.i.iNS Ode iv. 4 IIi<i loveliest Elfin 
(piccn luLs blest. 179a .S. Kogkus Pleas, fllem. 1.117 Heroes 
. .Who.se elfin prowii-.s scaled the orchard-wnll. 18^ .Scoir 
Mann. iii. xxiv, 'I'he Klfm knight fell. i8ao Kkats St. 
.■Ix'ues xxxix, Hark ! ’ti.s an clfin .sturni from faery land. 
i8a8 Caulylk yl//.\< . (1857) 1 . 145 Elfin bells, when the 
<^m:cn of Faery rides by moonlight. 

2 . trans/. a. Diminutive, dwarfish, b. Fairy- 
like, full of strange cbarni, 

1796-7 CoLKRiDtuc yVi'W.r (i8fi*)c8 'I’hc elfin tribe .. Re- 
leased from sc hooL 1873 Dixon '/‘tw (Wtv/jr I M. xvi. ii. 
191 From childhood she had been .'iliiight and elfin creature, 

B. sb. 1 . - h'LF ; also attrib. 

|i^ .Si'KNsLR F. Q. I. X.60 And thou, faire ymp. .accompted 
Eliins Konnv. x8o7 Craiuu-: Birth Flattery ia8 A wicked 
elpliiti, rovi;d this land around. 1840 Hooi> L 'p Rhine 69 
Elfiu.'i .. swarm in their romaulic luythology. 1864 Skf.at 
l-hlamf s Poems D.'uliug, join the: elfin-danre 'Neath 
the stars’ and moouliglit's glance. 

•1-2. ,SV. VElf-l.and. 

1567 83 .V/w//// 210 Ane carling of tlic (^uene 
of Phareis 'I'hc cwill W'in geir to elphyne cards, a 1800 (.L 
0/ F.ijan'.^ Nourice iii. in Child BalUuh ij. 359/1 W.'ik«:n, 
(juccii of F.lfan, An hear your nourice moan, a x8o3 
J'f».v«A' Tam lane vi. ibid. 508/1 Tlie Queen o Elfin will gic 
a ca y. 

3. transj. A child. 

1741 .SHi:NSToNK.S’c^rtVwrVr*.v.rG704), In those elfins’ ear-; 
Ishcl would (lit deplore ’I'lie tiine-s. 1804 j. (jkaha.mi!: Sabbath 
(18391 J'hen w'ullld he tench the duns how to plait 'J'he 
rushy cap. 

lleiicc E'lflndom, mncc-wd.,\\\c, estate of the 
elves. 

1886 Harpers Mag;. May 838 The tradllional type ••f 
dlindom. 

Elfish (e lfih, rr. [f. Klf + -ish.] rertainiiig 
lo elves ; weird, spectral ; of the nature of an eli, 
reseinbling .an elf ; tricksy, mischievous; formerly 
also of iiianiniiUe things, uiiiiianage.able, intract- 
able. .See Elvish. 

The older form Elvish is still the more usual ; but in some 
L-oiiMe.\ions elfish might be preferred on account of its more 
obvious relation to the primitive sb. 

^ x54a Udai.l Erasm. Apoph. 296 b, The Cypres tree .. 
is elfishc. and frowardc to spryng vp. 1583 Stanviiuksi 
Ameis 11. (Arb.)68 The goasl of verye Crui'isa .. mad her 
elfish aparaiice. a 1791 Yn^. Totn Line. X'f, in Child Ballads 
II. 343/2 If mjr lord were an earthly knight, As he’s an elfish 
^rey. 1708 Coluridge Anc. Mariner iv. xii. The elfish 
light Felf off in hoary flakes. ax8oa V'ng;. Tamlane xxxW. 
in Child Ballads 11. 354/2 Then would I never tire . . In 
F.lfish land to dwell, , 1856 Kane Arct. Ex/l. I. xxvtii. 
372 'I’hree men, Ooiuniak, our elfish rogue Nfyouk, and .a 
stranger. 1876 Fhrkman Nortn. Conq. I. App. 770 The 
elfi.sli namc.s .are niriinly English. 

Elf-look (c lf|lpk). In 5 , 9 pi. elves-lockfi. 

[f. Elf - f- L ock (of hair).] A langleti mass of 
hair, superstitiously attributed to the agency of 
elves, esp. Queen Mab : * wdiich it was not fortu- 
nate to disentangle ’ (Nares). 

X59a Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. 1. iv. 90 Elf-locks [xdR* elk- 
lock.s]. 1596 Lodge lYits Miser ie (Halliw.), Curl’d and 
full of elves-locks. X637 Heywood Dialogues xvii. Wks. 
1874 VI. 24X What though my thin and unkeiub'd scattered 



Bxjrneap. 

haire T«II in long ElfeJocks from my scalpe, now bare ? iSio 
GentL Matt* LxXXVI. i. 914 Their hair remains matted 
and wreathed in elves-locks. 1848 Kingslky Saints Trag. 
II. itr. 84 The listless craftsmen through their elf locks 
scowled. 

Hence S'lf-looked ppL a., having elf> locks or 
tangled hair. 

1647 R. Stapylton yuvenaistn^ 83 The elfc.lockt fury all 
her snakes had shed. 

Elfthip (e lfjip). nonce-wd. [f. Elp + -siiii*; 
cf. his lordship.] The personality of an elf. 

i8*aW. Tp:NNANT^ #«/<•»*/■. vi.xxxix/Thc gown in which 
lier elfship was arrayed. 

S'lf-shootp V. north, dial. [f. Klk + SwooT 
.after KhP-niioT j/ 5 .).] trans. ‘To shoot, as the 
vulgar suppose, with an elf-arrow.* (Jam.) 

«i 758 Ramsay Poents (1800) II. 66 Nine braw nowt 
wci-e smoor'd, Three eir*shot wcrc.^ 177B Pkil. Sunt. S. 
Irel. 981 When these anim.'ils are scircifwilh a certain dis. 
order . . they say they are clfshol. x8o6 Palls 0/ Clyde 120 
(lam.) You'll a warlock turn . . h'.lfshuol our Ry. 187a 
Hakowick Trtid. Lam. 138 It secures their cattle .. from 
being clfshot by faines, etc. 

Elf-Bhot. [f. Ei.f sh. + .Shot ] 

1 . ‘ Disease, supposed to be produced by the iin- 
inudiatc agency of evil spirits’ (Jam.). 

[r 1000 Ags. Leeclui. III. 54 Yifa j^epcot.] x68x Oi-anvim. 
SaddneisMtus (1726' 398 The sickness of Wiili.'un Hlack 
was an Klf-sliot. X84S Roknow Xincali (1843) I. 1. viii. 
148 .Shepherds mid cowherds are most exposed to the e.lfects 
of the eifshot. 

2 . Sc. A Hint arrow-head ; see quot. 

1760 PkNNANT TourScotl. (177.P 101 Klf-shots . . .ire sup- 
posed to l»e weapons shot by fairies at cattle. 

fJES'lger. Obs. [?f. OE. aV eel ^ spear. 
Cf. h'lem. aalgeert elger^ an eel-spear, of which 
the Eng. word may possibly be an adoption.] An 
ecl-spcar : see AhOKRK. 

ct440 Prontp. Pan>. tj 8 Elyer, or elger, fyschoris instru- 
ment ; ansnillaris*fusciua*/ra!tidicay dentata. Ibid. 186 
tiarfangyi, or clf,cr : ituguiflaria* an^uillare. 

Eli, var. of Ele oil. Obs. 

Eliad, obs. var. of Oeillade, glance. 

Sliasite (fi^i ■asoit). J\Hn. [f. Elias ^ name of a 
mine at Joachiinsthal.] Hydrous oxide of uranium, 
of a brown colour and resin-like appearance. 

xto SviKPAun Min. 266 Kliasitc occurs in (lattcntxl pieces 
h.iir an inch thick. 1880 Dana Min. $ 209 Kli.i.sile. In 
amorphous massc«) nu)re or less rcsinliko iti aspect, < ir tike gum. 

t Eliba'tion. Obsr « [as if .ad. L. *?libdlion^ 
cm f. 5 ovX-it libih'e to pour out a libation.] A 
t.asting or offering sacrifices. 
x6^ 111 Blount. 179x1731 in Hailky. 

t £li*ciatay V. Obs, rare- K [irreg. f. L. elMre 
lo Emoit + -ATE ; cf, next.] trans. To draw out. 

1651 BinG.s New Dtsp. 147 To eliciate all the purulent 
matter at once out of ati Aposteme, is not good. 

tEUxient,o. Obs. rare “ ' . [ad , I clicienUem , 
pr. pple. of Hic-Hre. to Elicit.] 'I'liat performs an 
‘elicit act’. Cf. Elicit a. 

X617 Cou.iNS Bp. Elyn. ix. 359 It springs from the 
vertun of relligiuii in the mind of him that yeilds it, as the 
original of his act, dt yet imneraiit only, not elicicni; diri- 
ment, not exequeiit, iis your .>ch<.iul-nicn lone to sficak. 

t Elicit (/H’sit\ a. Philos. Obs. [ad. 1 .. clicit- 
tts\ pa. pple. of elictre to draw forth.] 

Of an act : Evolved immediately from an active 
power or quality ; opposed lo imperate. 

The 'elicit arts' of the will arc its itilcrnal acts (i.c. the 
volitions themselves*; its 'imperate acts’ are the external 
;icts ' comin.yided ’ by it. In Ethits, the 'elicit arts 'of a 
particular virtue are lhu.se essentially implied in its defini- 
lion; its ‘imperate acts’ arc those which it may under 
pecuitar circumstances rc(|uirc. 

1694 F. White Jlepi. Pishcr 544 S.itisfactiun someliincs 
imporieth all the actions elicite or imperate, which a sinner 
mu.sl performc. 1646 S. Bot ion A rraignm. Err. 314 Not , , 
the . . eliciic arts of conscience, but the imperate, coiii- 
niandcd and externall acts. x66o Jer. Tavi.or Dutt. Dulnl. 
11. iii. I 6 I. 411 The imperate acts . . of the Vertuc of one 
Cominandinent must not contradict the eliciic acts of an- 
other. 1665 O1.ANVILI. .Seeps. Sci. 96 Experience . . attests 
that our Wills determine . . our corpt^real motions . . What 
else means the distinction of the Schools of action.^ imperate 
and elicit ? 1693 G. Fikmin Rev. Mr. Davit Vind. i. 9 C.in 
the Elicite Act of the Will be forced, and yet the Essence 
of the Will be preserved? 1751 Chamokkm Cycl. s. v. H'ill. 

EUcit (Hi'sit), V. Also 7-8 elicit©, [f. L. 
elicit- ppl. stern of elictre ; see prcc.] 

1 . trans. To draw forth (what is latent or po- 
tential) into sensible existence. Also fig. 

1641 j. Jack.son I'rue F.vang. T, iii. 178 The former 
method, of .shewing how to elicite . . the five-fold profit of 
Doctrine, Rcdargiition, Correction, Instruction, and Con- 
solation. 1847 H. More Poems 138 And when he hath that 
life elicited. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Mem. 1. iii. 76 Which 
seminal Pruiciple is . . derived and elicited from the Plant 
or Animal. 179X Cowpi-k Iliad xni. 503 Elicited a tinkling 
sound. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. OJjice Ch. 157 'flicy 
elicit . . the innate .sense of right and wrong. 1833 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 11 1. x. 127 A corrupt heart elicits in an hour all 
that is bad in u.s. x86o Adler Fauriefs Prmt. Poetry xii. 
251 Having elicited sp.irkA from two flint* he lighted a large 
fire. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 11. 92 Only suffering, .can 
elicit The perfume.* of the soul. 

2 . To bring out, educe (principles, truths, etc.) 
from the data in which they are implied. Also, 
to extract, draw out ^isformation) from a person 

VoL. HI. 



by interrogation ; sometimes with object clause in- 
troduced by that. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 95 Although . . the very 
same truth* may be elicited. 1798 Burke Scarcity Wks, 
VII. 382 Legislative acts . . require the exactest detail . . in 
order . . lo elicit principles. 1845 J. H. Newman Aw. De- 
velopm. 402 The pressure of the controversy elicited . . .1 
truln. 1^5 JowKTT Plato (ed. a) V. 88 The matter in dispute 
should be clearly elicited from the contending parties. 
Alod. It was at length elicited that a bribe hod been offered. 

3. To draw forth, evoke (a response, manifesta- 
tion, dc.) from a person. 

x8aa <?. Ret>. XXVII. 92 He could not elicit a syllabic 
from him on the subject. 1847 Disraeli Tattered \. vi.(iS/i) 
33 The exploits . . elicited frequent bursts of laughter. x86o 
Tyndall Clac. 1. § 25. 1S8 'i'hc edge of one Ifissure] which 
elicited other sentiments than those of admiration. 

Elicit, obs. pa. pple. of prcc. 

167X True NoH’CohT. 493 A . . scant act of justice, elicit 
by a visible Statc-convcniency. 

tElixitate, V. Obs. [f. elicit- (see Elicit t 7 .) 
-ATE.] Elicit. 

1647 H. Mokc Poems 239 I'hus may a .skilful m.in hid truth 
elicitatc. 

Elicitationi i /li 5 sitf"‘*Jan). [f. as prcc. +-ATION.] 
The .action of eliciting or drawing forth. (See 
quots. and cf. Elicit a.) 

1656 HomiK.s Liberty. Neeexs. By cUciia- 

tion, he understands .1 persuading or enticing with flatleiiug 
words . . That elicitation which the Schools intend, is a tlu- 
dijtiiig of the power of the will into act. 1874 O. IIkiiwnson 
ICks. V. 57 'I hat the elicitation of the act is not ricccssaiy 
. . to salvation. 

tElioitiire (fli'sitiv), a. Ohs. [as if ad. L. 
eliciitvuSf f. elic?re: see Elicit and -ivk.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, ‘ elicit acts* ; cf. Ei.imT a. 

2694 F. White Repl. Fisher 323 None of these actions .ire 
the formall or elicitiuc actions of Reli^’ion. x66o S riLtisuHi.. 
Iren. 1. ii. (1662) 41 'I'he internal, formal, eiicitive power of 
Onlcr, concerning things in the Church. 

Elicitor (Hi'sit^j). [f. Elicit t;. + -ok.] One 
who elicits or draws forth. 

.!«39 BailI'Y Festus (1&54) 137 Tlie death dispctller, life 
cHcitor. x86o Trisimam Gt. Sahara xix. 320 fhe ini.>st 
skilful elicitor of statistics and traditions 1 ever met with. 

Elicumpany, obs. form of Elrcamtank. 
Elide (rtoi d), V. Also 7 Sc. elid. [ad. L. 
elld-fri to cru.sh out, f. c out + bvdOe to dasli.] 

fl. trans. To destroy, annihilate (the force of 
evidence). Obs. 

ij}93 Hooker Eccl, Pot. iv. iv. The force and strength of 
their argument* is elided. 2637 Gn.LEsriE Eng. Pob. Cerem. 
Ill, vii. 117 Which doth elude and elide all that which they 
allcadge. 1688 Ess. Magistracy in Hart, Misc. 1 . 9 They 
tMnsfer a necessity of elioing them by dearer evidences. 

b. Law. csp. .Sc. To annul, do away with, 
quash, rebut. [.So elidcre in Roman I.aw.’| 

1397 Acts Jees, VI. {x8i6j 226 They wald haue clUlit and 
slayit the saniyn to haue bene put to uiiy probatioun. 1609 
Skkne Reg. Maj. 115 He may., take away, elid, and ex- 
clude his (the ikjrsewer'sJ action, dame, and petition. 17^ 
Ekskinf. Princ. Sc. Law (i8(..9) 'I’hc concurring Icsii- 
iiiotiy of the liusKind .ind wife . . is sufficient lo elide this 
legal presumption. 2818 Scott Hrl. Alidl. xii, Whilk un- 
cvriainty is sufficient lo elide the conclusion* of the lihd. 
x88oM riKHEAii Gaimiv. § 194 He may. .elide the c.xccption, 

2. To Strike out, suppress, pass over in silence. 

ROTE Greece 11. xxx. IV. 153 Many of them ma<le 
the still greater historical mistake of eliding these hist four 
years altogether. X85X Sir F. Palc;ravk Nortn. 4- Eng. I. 
750 Gibbon and Sisinondi have elidt*il these inotiarchH. X870 
Bowen Logie (cd. 2) ri3 The predesignation.s of quantity. . 
belonging to the Predicate are usually elided in expression. 

3. Gram. To omit {a vowel, or syllalde) in j>ro- 
nunciation. Hence Eli dod ppl. a. 

2796 Brit. Crit. (T.), The consonant belonging to the 
elided syllable. 28^2 Sir F. Palc;rave Norm, A* Eng. I. 
47 Some sounds elided, others exaggerated. 1867 A. J. 
Elli-s E. R. Pronunc, i. iv. 349 It must remain an unde- 
cided question whether Chaucer would or would not have 
elided the vowel. 

t E;ligeiit. Obs. [ad, L. eligent-em. pr. pple. 
of eligPt^c to choose,] One who chooses; also, 
one who elects (to an office) ; — KbtX’TOR. 

a 1670 Hackkt Ahp. IVilliams 11. (1692) am In Polonia . . 
the ehgent* who make the King by their vole, iwc tycd fast 
by their oaths. x688 Norris Theory Love (1694) 198 That 
which determines the Choice of the Kligent. 

t Blight, r. Obs. var. ('/misprinO of Altoht. 

154a Udall Krasm. Apoph, aoo u He h.iil brought the 
horse backc again and had elighted down. 

Eligibility (edid^ibrliti). [f. next ; see -ITV.] 

1 . b itness to be chosen or preferred. 

1650 T i;r. Tayior Dying vi. iii. (T.) Sickness haili 
some degrees of eligibility, at least by an altcr-choicv. 
i6ra Nokkls Theory Lents i. v. 57 Evill . . must iu order lo 
eligibility be considered under the form.ility of good. 

2. The condition of being eligible to an office. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5387/1 The Imperial Ambassador 
solicited the Pupe for a Brief of Eligibility lo the Church 
of Munster, 1771 Burkr .S>. Middx. Fleetivn Wks. X. 69 
The eligibility of persons to serve in Parliament. 2815 
Hist. Univ. Cambridge 1 . 130 The eligibility to which Ifeb 
low.ships] is not subject to any. . limitations. 1844 Ln. 
Rroogiiam /I ri/. Const, vii (1862)95 Without any restriction 
whatever upon eligibility, except the period of infancy. 

3. concr. in pi. Eligible courses of action ; also, 
qualities that render m man) eligible. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. DuHt. iv. i. $ i II. 440 hath 
set before us eligibilitic.* in order to several ends which 
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must either be wholly to no purpose, or . .to evil purposoi or 
else . . to a very good purpose. i8i$s Carlyle Fredk. Ot. 
II. vii. L 237 These arc hi* eligibilities, recommending him 
at Berlin. 

Eligible (clIgib'D, a. 6 elysybl#, 8 
©legible, [a. )it. Hi gihk. ns if ad. L. *Higi 6 uis f. 
clighe to choo.se.] 

1 . Fit or jnoper to be chosen (for an office or 
position). Const, for. '\of. lo (an office), into (a 
corporation). 

1562 in W. H. Ti’rnf.k Select Ree. G.idord The Mnyre 
shuld Ixr elygyblc. 2604 Kdmonds Gbsent. Cesar's Comm, 
a These fourctcene were Mich a* had .sertied fiue yeare* in 
the. warres, whereby they became oligible of that dignitie. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. ti6 Fuur Essentials are requisite 
in the I'er.*(ins Eligible into this Order. 27x9 Pkioeaux 
Direct. Ch.AVardctis (cd. 4) 44 AH others are F4lcgible. 

Const it. H..S. ii. Jl i No per.snn e.xcept a natural l>om 
citizen . . shall he eligible lo the office 01 president. 1839 
tr. Sismondi's itnl. Rep. vi. 135 They onhitncd tluit « 
general list of all the eligible. cili/en.s . . should be formed. 
2853 IIriciit .Sp. India 3 June, The n.itives of India were 
desired to be eligible 1.0 any office. 2863 R- Instil. 
1. viii. 12A A member of Parli.imciit oannut, withotit va- 
cation of his .se.1t, 1)0 eligible for any other place. 

2 . fa. Subject lo appointment by election, {obs.) 
b. {nonce use.;. That can be elected (in a certain 
manner). 

1660 R. Coke Power Stthj, 108 King Henry the Firs.t 
being requested V>y the Bishop of Ronie to liitikc them Ithe 
Bishops] eligible. 1739 Seldcn's Laws Eng. 11. iv. 24 note. 
Both the Chaufellor and other Ocat Officers of Slate were 
origiiiully eligible by the Parliament. 2843 Carlyle Past 
Sf Pr. 11858) 267 Elected and eligible by bi iTiery. 

3 . Fit or deserving to be chosen or adopted. 

2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1067 What grctiier con- 

tr.iricty can there be, as touching thing* eligible or rc- 
Hissihle, than lo say thiit, etc. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. Ixjoi) Th.it he lonceivcth the Verities lo he 
eligible iu theselves, i*; munifest. maB Anson Voy. 1. ix. 
(cd. 4' ivo 'l'hemo.st eligible manner of doubling Cape Horn. 
1851 Car]. VI. E Sterling 1. xi, It was fixed iipun^ as the 
eligibiest l ourse. 18^ .Si anlI'Y Sinai 4 " Pnb n*, (1858) 
133 In this eciunlity of nioiintains, nil were alike eligible. 

b. Tliat is a matter of choice or preference. 

2769 Bi.'iiKK. Corr. 11844) I. 181, I never looked upon this 
method of petition to the Oown ns a thing eligible, but a* 
a matter of urgent and disagreeable nece.ssity. z8^ Fer- 
itiKK Inst. Metoph. Introd. 71 Our selection of a new ques- 
tion, as our starting point, is not .simjdy ronvenieiit, it i* 
constraining : it i* not eligible, but inevitable. 

4 . (A weakening of litnse 3.) That one would 
choose or like ; Desirable, acceptable, suitable. 

2762 Hume Hist. ling. II. xxilL 75 The coudiiion of the 
commons was nowise eligible. 2809 Mar. ISuckwortm 
Mor. (1816) 1 . X. 83 He resolved .. lo seek some other 
more eligible situation. 28^ Thac:kkray Nntunmes 222 
Not a very cligibh; admirer K»r darling Ko.scy. 2863 Faw- 
cett /W. Econ. n. x. 282 It provides them with the most 
eligible invc.stmmii for ihrir savings. 2872 Nai*hi!,\.s Prci*. 

Cure Dis. 1. v. 164 Eligible property. 

6. quasi'j/L in pi. JGigililc persons or things. 

2844 Calcutta Rev. 1 , 10 There is no scarcity of brides ; 
and merchants' clerks and Ensigns are eligibles. 2850 Mrn, 
Srowi: Uncle Tom's C. xv. 131 She had. of course, ail the 
eligible* and non-eligihles of the other .sex sighing at her 
feet. 1B82 Athemeum 23 July 107/3 A choice or preference 
of eligibles. 

Ileiice E'ligibfy adv.. in an eligible manner. 

28x5 Jane Ausiln Emma 11. ii. 138 Eligibly and happily 
.settled. 

E'ligUg. dial. Also 7 elegug, holegug, 
9 eligoog. [Derivation unknown : Prof. Rhys 
and the Rev. Silvan Evans do not know it as 
Welsh.] A local name (in South Pembrokeshire) 
a])])Iicd to certain sea-birds, the Common Guille- 
mot, the Puffin, and the Razor-bill. 

2669 Ray Three I tin. iii. 176 Tlii.s name, elcgug, .some 
attribute to the puffin, and some to the guillcm. 2676 
Wii.Lur.iiBY Ornithologia 244 .Anas .Artka (i.e. the Piiffinl 
Wallis nicridioiialibus rirr.i Tenby oppidiim Guldenliead, 
Bultle-nose it helcgug. 2867 .Smyth Sailor's WonLbk.. 
Eiigugs ..MsSiKil also razor- mil.*, 2883 Ilarier's Mag. 
Feb. 350/1 Gulls, r.izor-bills, and puffins- the birds called 
locally [in Pembroke | ‘eligf*ogs'. 

t Eli'ke, adj. and adv. Obs. Also 4-6 elik, 
-yk, -yche. A variant form of Alike q. v. 

A. adj. Alike, tqu.il. 

1513 Dcioc'.LAs ..Ends VI. xiv, 50 .Schynaiid with clyk [v.r. 
elik] .irmcs par<-gatc. 2555 Scotch Ads, Mary (1814) 507 
That the dike Iflire of iinturalilie Ikj grantil..to alt. .the 
said King of Ftain is Mibii 1 lis. .in the realine of Scotland. 

b. Comb, cljke-dclo adv., similarly ; clikwis 
adv. = Alik KW IKK. 

a 1400 .tlr.ronder 4157 pc eiitnng of pc equinox it euire 
I’Mke-dtle Uyialils. 24M .Id. Audit 113 (Jam.) The &aid 
I.auri nre is elik wiss hundin. 1495 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Sed 1 . Item to the poriari*, dikwis..x. li. 

B. adv. 

rf 2300 Cnrxor M. 9'>84 (Giitt.) pat lasteb euer elike Ixf.r, 
ilik, iliclic, elykel new. /bid. «5i«’6 pi will In erd b« wroght 
elik. a 2400 /bid. 18446 (I.aud; 'J'herc lyf h lastyng euyr 
cl y die. 

t E’limatei V. Obs.-** [f. L. eltmdt- ppl. stem 
of climdre. f. c out + lima a file.] tram. To file 
up : to polish. 

2656 in Blolnt Clossogr. 2736 in Bailey. 1775 in Asii. 
2847 in Ckaio ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Elinta'tion. Obs.- ® [ad. E. Hlmdtidn-em, 
f. clftndrc \ sec prcc,] Filing up or polishing. 

1678 in riiiLLiP.s. 2725 in Khrsey. 1791 1800 in Bailey, 
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SliiniiiftUo (/'Ii‘tninab'1), a. [sec Eliminate 
and -Ain,*.] Capable of being eliminated. 

i86> F. Hai.i. ///W« .SV f/. 358 Its b«intf eltinin- 
able by ri};ht appreiien-siun, on tn« ground of its falsenes!}, 
is thus cst.*iblished. 

Slixninant c/'li'minant), a. and si. [ad. L. 
?limindnt-€m^ pr. pple. of HJmindre \ see next.] 

A. adj. Expulsive ; having jjower to throw off 
by the excretions (^Syd. Soc, Lex.'S, 

1876 IIaktholow Mat, Mt'd, 11879.1 36-2 'I'hc curative power 
. . is . . due to its elintinant action on tbu mucou.s and cu- 
taneous surfaces. 

B. sb, I'he result of eliminating n variables 
between n homogencfrus etjuations of any degree. 

t88i KuRNStDit & i*ANroN Tlu’or. Kquations xiii. 14.0 The 
tpiantity R is . . called their RcsiiUant or Kliminant. 1885 
Athemeum 11 Apr. 47^'.) Kliniinants ami Assocl.-itcci Roots, 

Eluninate (ni inuttfU , v. [f. L. chmindt- ppl. 

stem of eliminare to thrust out of doors, expel, 
f. / out oi->tlimcn^ liniin-is, threshold.] 

1 . imns. 'I'o thrust out of doors, expel. Now 
somewhat humorotts. 

iSM A(U‘. Pabkkh (185a) I’o hidp eliminate out 
of Ills plod’s] 111 ius«! this otiendicle. i6io G. FiJiitiiha 
Ctir/sf'i I'li t. To Rdr^ Tlie .secnuiKi surle llu arfore, that 
e.liiiiinate Poets out of their ciiie gaic.s. 1848 Thai. Km AY 
i\iH. /■<i/f'xiv, From which IroomJ, with the nio.st cMij^aRing 
politc[ics.s, she eliminated poor Ferkin. 

tb. To carry out of thiors, divulge ^secrets). 
Ohs. [Cf. Ilor. Ep. 1. V. 5.] 

1608 Tuvil 115. ax6x9 Foiiiukitv i. x. 

§ 4 TOO He did eliniinaic, and divulge the mysteries of 

their gods. x6t8 H Ai.K.s f.Vr//. AV.v«. < i67-<i J 1 . 64 Whalsoevt:!- 
. .we do, is. .pivscntly eliminatcil and c.uricd to them. 

■f C. To release, set at liberty. Obs. ran'~^. 

X74a Ydi'Ni: .\ 7 . Tn. i.v. 58.S ICliminatc inj’ spirit, give it 
ranee 1'hioii.;ih provinces of thought yet unexplor’d. 

t 2 . To pass the threshold of, conic out of. ran-' '. 

rt 1658 r A'VF.t.ACK SMoit in IWms 11864) 2119 'J’h’att luxid 
iill ore, And ne’r eliminat'st thy dorc. 

3 . a. J'bys. To expel from the body; csp. to 
get rkl of (wa.ste niatler, foreign subsliiiices. etc.) 
Iroin the ti8.sucs by excretion, b. Chem. To dis- 
engage, exjicl (a coiistilueiil} from a couipouml. 

X794 6 K. Dakwi.s Zoon. (i8ui) 1 . 416 A week or two 
are reiiuirecl to eliminate the mercury from the constitu- 
tion. 1835-6 Tonn Cytd. Anat. I. 66‘t 'I'he infant just 
fliniinaird from the uterus, 1859 I)ARWtN ( 'rv^'. .S/<v. iv. 

• 1878) 7;i Ontain pl.'iritii cxrrcte Mweet juice .. foi the sake 
of eliminating somcthiiiK in]uriou.s from the .sap. 1877 Ro- 
■SK.NTiiAi. Musclt'st^' iVcn'^'^^ Z^ An acid is fornied, which i.s. . 
again eliminated and carried away hy the l»l<jo<l. 

4 . .t,vw. To expel, exclude, remove, get rid of. 
Used both with reference to material and non- 
material objects. 

17x4 l.owrrt Ctwtfn. fsa. Prel. Diss. (yjt Im* able to dis- 
charge and eliinin.tte the eriDrs. 1846 ( Jkotk. (,‘rau'c ». xvi. 

I. sn The , . tcmlcnry of Herodotus to eliminate from the 
myths the idea of speei.-il aid from the god.s. x86x Oosens Nf 
Ftyr, A’.vi //. k) KUininating middle men .and inlermeilirito 
profits. 187X R. H. Hn roN Ess, II. jio6 Miss Thorite finds 
It nuciifiil to eliminate the supornulural. X877 W. Tho.m.son 
i 'oyAjuiUt^Mp'r I. i- Which enables the pot.xsh to bo 
eliminated from the apparatus. 1877 J. K. C ahI'FNti r tr. 
I'ii’Ic’s /list, th'/ii^. 32 .Ml mj'tholoj^pc.il cxprc.s.sions have 
probably been eliminated. 

b. yfY- ^ ignore, treat .as non-existonl, set 
aside as irrelevant ^certain elements of a question 
or concept). 

x8^ KinosI-KV Wf/. AcYitv ii. f 1879^ 30, 1 forgot the Cor- 
s.’iir.s .sinful trade . . I honc'.tly cliiiiinated the IkuI element. 
1859 Tmackkhav Virgin. \\. «i878! 47 Eliiniiialiiig him from 
the argiinicTit. 1870 la'unot.K Ont;-. ( Vv'/V/... i. 1x87151 3 We 
must eliininaie the.'tc customs from our coni>*ptioii oi that 
condition. 

6. Alyiebra. To get rid of (une or more quanti- 
ties) from an equation or set of equations ; csp. to 
get rid of (one or more of the unknown qn.antities) 
in simultaneous equations by combining two or 
more of the equations ; also. It) get rid of (one or 
more of the vaiiablcs) from an analytical equation. 

X845 Penny iy cl. zst .SufiEt. 1 . s.v., If hy mc.ans of one of 
these we efiminale p from the rc.st, the process , . would 
allow of our cliininaiine both .r and ^ hy one ctpiation only. 
X875 I'tiPHUMKH Algefra 89 fly this process we arc said to 
eliminate the unknown <ju,antity which doc-s not ap^icar in 
I he single equalton. 188s Minchin ifnipl. Kinctnal. 237 
Kliiiiinate t between the. given rel.ation.s. 

.A*;. i8440l.AfiSTnNit (ilcan. V'. ii. 82 I'hc Church, .might 
be eliminated like a constant quantity n-oiii anioiig those 
fluiini iiiaterbks with which history is conversant. 

1 i 0 . Incorrectly used lor: To disengage, isolate, 
extract (particular elements) from a compound ; 
to flistm tangle (a fact, a princiftle) from a mass of 
confused ilctails ; hence, to elicit, dciluce. 

EW.i^Col.Q. Rev. II. 337 It being . . impossible that 
‘luch infinite idea.s as llxxl, eternity, etc. . . could ever be 
Kiimiuated liy cither the will, the reason, or the finite evi- 
dence of the' finite smises, x8^ M'^Cosii lUv. (iend, iv. i. 

H 2. 4'55 W»: have sought to elinimnte the truth by exhibiting 
nature in its full and living action. xfcs Ha IN Senses 
Int. Ill, ii, 4 33 1x864! 523 He would .. eliminate the main 
fact from all tW confu.sing cirr.umstantials. x87a H. Mac- 
Miia.AN True Pirn- iii. 97 'IThc roots, indeed, eliminate 
nourishment from the soil. 1877 E. Cunokk lias. Jutith 
iv. 183 The corrupt Use of ‘ eliminate ' foi * educe*. 

SliziiinatiofL - /'liunin/i j^in). [n. of action f. 

I... elhninan \ see Eijminatjc and -atio.v.] 
tl. a. The action of turning persons out of 


door8, or expelling them from their country ; the 
fact of being thus expelled, b. Divulgation of 
secrets (cf. Eliminatev. i b.). o. (Seequot. 1809.) 

x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defense 175 Fabulous eliminations 
of hels secrets. 16^-47 Bp. H all Rem. Wks. ( 1 660) 201 T'hc 
Jews, .after all their disgracefull eliminations. 1809 Edin. 
Rnr. XI V. Apr. so The process of excludinj; this projptirtion 
[of the French Legislative A.s.sembly1 is entitled elimination. 

2 . ^en. Expulsion, casting out, getting rid of 
anything, whether material or immaterial. 

1617 poNNR .Kertn. 221 This diircreiice gives no occasion 
to an Klimination to an extermination of those Ixxiks which 
we call Atiocryphall. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton in JiHin. Rrcf. 
.^pr. 205 An elimination^ of those less precise and aiipru- 
priate signiric.atLonK, which, etc. x86a H. Spenck.r lirst 
Princ. I. i.i x (187514 The eliniinatioii of individual errors 
of thought. 1878 A. CRiiUN Coal 171 'i'hc gradual elimina- 
tion of the oxygen and the cunccntr.ation of the carbon still 
go forward. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in .S//V. /K i. 
118841 28 'The elimination of mystery from the universe is 
the eliniitiution of Religion. 

3 . Pliys. The process of throwing off (effete and 
waste matter) from the tissues. 

1855 Bain .Senses/^ hit. 11. i.§ 11 (1864^94 The cliinin.'ition 
of waste matter from the skin i.s promoted by exerci.v?. X877 
Koseniiial Muscles ly Nerves^-j In the dealh-sLideiuiig this 
elimiiiiitiuii cannot CMH'.ur. 
b. transf. aridy^^. 

Damwin Oriji.Spec.-XM. (i873> 405 This ciimin.-itlon of 
.sterility apparently foflowi, from the same cause. 1871 
Llcsc. Man I. v. 17a Some eliminutioii of the worst dispo- 
sitions is alw.ays in progress. X873 H. Spknckk Sfni/y 
.Social, xiv. 346 'I’lnat natural pruces.sof elimination by which 
society continually purifies itself. 

4 . Algebra. (See Ej.iminatk v. 5.) 

1845 Penny Cycl. \st Suppi, I. s.v.. As to eqimtions which 
arc not purely algebraical . . w'C cannot . . say that there is 
any organized method of elimination existing, except that 
of .solution. x88t Buunsidk. <vr Panton Theor. Eqnatiims 
xiii. (1866J 140 We now proceed to .show how the elimination 
in.ay he performed so as to obt.ain the quantity A*. 

^16. catachr. Thcproce.ssof.sclectingnnd alxstmct- 
ing some special element ; also, the process of dis- 
entangling an es.sential fact or principle from a 
mass of confused details. Cf. Ei.iminate 6. 

1869 G. C. Wallich in Sci. Opin. lo Feb. 271/3 The eli- 
mination from the surrounding waters of the elements en- 
tering into the composition ol hi^y-siilistance. xSsoMauiuck 
M<)f\ Met. ted. 2) 1 . 159 He jPhitol was not able 

to a|iply his dialectic to the elimination of this idea from 
die names or fiicts in which it was imbedded. 1854 Faraday 
in l.ect.on Kduc, 68 [Hyiiothesesj of the utmost value in 
the elimination of truth. 

Sliminative (/liminativ), a. rare, [f. L. 
elTmindh ppl. stem of idtmind-rc (sec Ellmin- 
ATR 7'.) -I- -IVE.] That eliminates or tend.s to 
eliminate; concerned or employed in eliminating, 
(.'onst. of. (S«! senses of the vb.) 

x86i WvNTKR Soc. Pres 278 There can be no confirstion of 
the internal eliminative organs. x86i Sat. Resu iK May 511 
H.ixtcr’s habit of mind might lie called essentially elimina- 
tive, *883 T. M, Post .SV/v/«,, Annh>, iLverc. yacksonville, 
III. 51 | Prolei.ianl jirinciples] arc naturally .. curative or 
eliminative of the poLson of df..s|.iotism or intolerannc. 1883 
l/,irper\K Maj^. June lu j/z Diarrhiea pre.sent.s itself under 
two chief forms irritnfive and elintinative. 

£lillliliator(fli*min<’iMi). [as if a. L. ^cllmin- 
dlor, agent-noun f. elimindre to Eliminate.] He 
who or that which eliminates. 

X883 t'orin. Rest. Feb. 197 The sarcastic., gel rid of it 
[malice] by its pro|n.T eliminator — the longue, 

Elimmatory (fli minatOTi), a. rare. [f. L. 
i'limindt- (sec prec.) + -ouv.] Of or peitaining 
to eliininaliou ; esj>. in /Vty.\. 

1847 9 Cycl. Anat. IV. 103/2 Deposits .. lend to produce 
eliiiiinatory anion. 1883 G. H. Tayiou Health ly l\.xc*\. 
380 Fails . . .sensibly to promote the elirninalory pri.M rsse.s. 

Eling O, var. Eylino, Obs.,, ‘wing’ of a building. 
Eliiige, var. form of Elenok. Olis, 
t Eli'ngnater ZL Obs.rare~'^. [f. L. 
ppl. stem of tlingnd-re, f. / out -T lingua tongue.] 
trans. To deprive of the tongue. 

1609 J. Davils H oly R code \y ^\»,'\'\w. Diu’ll that Din’ll 
cliriguale for his ilnoiue. 

Hence Elinffna'tioxi. Obs,-'* The cutting out 
of the tongue. 

X7» and 1736 in BAii.Ky. 1775 in A.sh ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

■f £lillgtl6d» d. Obs. rarc~^. [as if f. a vl). 
*elingue, ad. E. rlingtutri (see prec.) a -ed.] Dc 
] irivc<l of the tongue; hence fg. tongue-tied, 
speechless, dumb. 

16x7 Fkitham Resolves 11. § 37 Wks, (1677) 234 Fear., 
often leaves him . . tpiitc clingued. 1656 in IIlount (ibm, 
1*775 Kthignid, citing Coles, who has only 

Elinoued. So 1847 Ckaig; amt in mod. Diets.] 
tSli'^uameilt. Obs. [as if ad. L. ^Hiqudmenh 
um, f. eliqtid-rc to clarify, strain.] * A fat juice 
sqiiccT’.ed out of fle.sh ’ (Phillips 1678). 

16x3 CocKHKAM, Eliquament, fatnesse of fish, or flesh. 
1656 in Blount Clossogr. itsx-xBoo in Bailev. 1775 in Asti ; 
and mod. Diem. 

Eliquata (cUkwtrtt), v. Also 7 eliquat. [f. 

Ty. eliquat- ppl. stem of eiiqudre^ f. / out -l- liqudre 
to melt.] 

fl. tresns. a. To melt (by heat), fuse. b. To 
liquefy, c. To cause to flow freely. Ohs, 
i6ax VENNEH (1650) 416 It etiquateth thepinguie 

substance of tlie kidnies. x6^ A. Read Chirurg. iv. 28 


Immoderat heat doth eliquat or melt the humoum. 1684 tr. 
BemeCs Merc. Compit. xix. 742 Such [Diuretick-s] os . . only 
plentifully cliquate the Urine. 1710 T. Fuli.er PAarm. 
Extemp, 244 It eliquates the Blood, dilutes the Juices. 

2 . To separate by fusion ; to smelt (an ore). 
x8to G. G1.ADSTONB Antimony, 'The ore to be eliquated. 

Sliq,liatioil(clikw^Jan). [ad.L. eliquation-em, 
n. of action f. as prec.] K 

1 . The action or process of converting into a 
liquid; liquefaction. Obs, 

x6ai Bka.s Hi-tv J>isp, ju A nieer putrefactive diquation 
of ine blond. 1710 'f. Fvllicr Pharm, Extemp, x8o The 
Kliquation . . of . obstructing Phlegm. 1757 Phil. Trans. 

L. 136 Its eliquation indeed could not be so remarkable as 
in pure alum. 

2 . (Sec quota.) Cf. Eliquate 2. 

*753 Ghamurks Cyel. Supp., Eliquation in metallurgy Is a 
separation of the different part.s ot niixvil bodies by tlie dif- 
ferent degrees of fire required to melt them. x8m 1 mison Sc. 

Sf Art II. 224 'i'o sciiaratc . . a small quantity of .silver from 
much copper . . the process called eliquation is resorted to, 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Eliquation, .separating an 
alloy by heating it so as to melt the more fusible of its iu- 
grcilierits, hut not the less fusible. 

t Eli'qnidate, V. Obs. rare ' [f. E- pref:^ 

•f J.iQiiif>ATE.] trans. To make clear, explain. 

1396, Hakincton (title) Metamorphosis of Aj.nx, Wherein 
. . IS plainly, openly, & dcmuiistr.Ttivcly declared, exqil.ancci, 
ft eliipiidated. . how viLsauerie places may lie made .sweeL 

Elision (/'li'^Dii). [ad. L. eltsum-cm, f. cUdPre : 
see Elide.] 

1 . The action of dropping out or suppressing 
a. n letter or sylkible in pronunciation ; b. a pas- 
sage in a book or coniiecling linku in discourse. 
Also an in.staiicc of cither of ihcsc. 

x^i .Sidney Apid. Poetrie (Arb.) 70 'J'hc Italian is so full 
of Vowe.l.N, llial it must eucr be cumbreci with Elisions. 
*589 Pu itk.\iia.m Eng. Poesic 11. xii|i|. 1 Arb.) 129 If there 
were no cause of elision. 17x0 S i kei.k Tatter Mix 230, f 6 
'i'he . . Flisions, hy which C'onsDn.ints of most nhdnrnte .^ound 
are joined together. 1836 I low. Smi iii I'in Trump. I. 3 
.Standard words . . are anjiti jirily cut off by elision. X870 
liowKN I.ogicWx. 57 1‘hc science claims, therefore, to fill up 
the gaps and elisions of ordinary discourse. 

1 2 . Elision of the air : formerly assigned as the 
cause of sound (see qiiot.'. Ohs. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylvu § 124 'i'he Cause givcm of Souml, that 
it should he an Flision of the Air iwhercby, if thi*y nn .an 
anything, they iiiean (Tutting or Itividing, or else an Allen- 
unting of the Air) is but a Tennc of I>;noranoc!. 1660 Bovr.ii 
AVr/i F,.xp, Phys,-Mech. I tigress. 346 'J’lic Production and 
Modulation of the Voice hy the Klisiun of the Air, 

3 . A breaking (so as to make a gap) by me- 
chanical force. (Scarcely a recogni.sed Kng. use.) 

X760 tr. yuan 4 Ulloa, Eoyage to S. Amur, II. 98 

Hie seu fornied these large cavities hy Us continual 
clision.s. x88x Time.\ 12 Mar., It . Casainicciola] is now 
half in ruin.s, and even those homscK which have .stood arc 
crippled by clisioiLS. 

Elisional (/'li-.^-anal), a. rare. [f. prec. + -al L] 

Of or perillining to elision. 

x866 Reader 2 J line f.^f) Prado may be (ironounced Pra'o 
. .but it need ni»t be .spelt with the tli.sional apr>sl.rophc. 

Elisor (e’lizar), sb. Also 5 ellyser, 6 tdy-, 
olizour, -zar, -zor, 6 8 eslisor, 6 eslior. [a. 
(.)F. elisoitr, f. elis- stem ol dire to choose.] One 
who elects. 

fl. == Electou 1 3. Obs. 

14. . Caxiiin tr. Iligden (Rolls) VH. 524 [sec Eliik jrAq. 
1529 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Rom, (1811) 31 Made nm- 
Pjrrour . . by the vii. ely/ours of /Vlinayne. ^ — hr. Hist. 71 
The rn.'iike.s Brfindonburgh one of the elizours of the ein- 
perour. 

2 . Lazo. One ol‘ two persons appointed in ccr- 
t.airj crises to select a jury. 

i6s8 ( .'oke Oh J.itt, 1 .48 a. 'I’he court shall appoint curtain 
elisors or e.sliors. 1768 P»LACK.STONii Owrw. III. 355. X863 

H. Cox histit, II. Iii. 352 Where the sheriff i.s not an incli/- 
fererit person . .the piecejU may be diiUiited . . to two ullsurs 
or electors, who shall indifferently name the jury, 

Eilist, var. of ICye-lint, Obs., a defec't. 
t Eli'te, sb.'^ Obs. Jn 4 cllite, 5 elyte. [a. OF. 
clit (in same use pa. pple. of elire : see F.TdTH v.J 
A i)erson chosen ; .spec, a |ji.sho|.) elect ; ^Elix-t IJ. 2. 

1387 'rRK.viSA tr. Hidden (Rolls) VII. 155 pe pope see of 
Koine wa.s fer fro ]iu elites [Hurl. MS. 2261 men elcctc; 
Marl. MS. 1900 elhtes; CaxtoN clly-sers; I.at. ab ipsis 
elcctis\. cx4a5 Wyntoun Cron. vii. vii. 3fx> Rychard Ilys- 
chape in his stedc Chosyn he wes concorditcr And clyte 
Iwa yhere bad eftyr. 

tEli’te* sb." Obs. rare-', [a. OPT. elile-- 
next.] Election. 

e. X330 R. Brunne C/iron. (x8xo) 209 pe pape wild uol con- 
sent jne quailed per elite. 

Ii ]Qlit6 (fb't), sh.^ [F. dile (in OFr. esli/e, elite ; 
see prec.) sedection, choice; in mod. use eoncr. 
that which is chosen :—med.E. eUda choice, f. L. 
cligEre : see Elect w.] The choice part or flower 
(of society, or of any body or class of persons). 

x8a3 Byron yuan xm. Ixxx, With other Countesses of 
Blank — but rank ; At once the ‘ lie ‘ and the * iJIile * of crowil.s. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Btands Hist. Ten V. 1 . 449 The 
(?lite of the Kus.sian nobility. s88o Goldw. Smith iii Atl. 
Monthly No. 268 If wc take into cpiiAideratioii .. the ^lito 4 
of a comparatively civilized generation. 

t E'Utop V. Ohs. Also 5 elyte ; pat. t. elit. 

[f. OF. (t?j/iV) elit, obs. pa. pple. of the verb elire 
to Elect.] tram. To choose ; to elect to office. 
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c >400 Dtstr. Troy 1491 Of hb Deghter . .One Creusa was 
cald . . )>ac Eneas afterward cUt to wed. 1461 T. Drnyks 
in PastoH Lettvrs^ No. 397 (1874) II. aa He may not of 
reson do so largely . . be cause he is elyted> as the Comons 
my^t. 

tlBlitrope. Obs.rare-^. [var. of Heliotrope.] 
Some kind of precious stone. Cf. Klutropia. 

1609 Wilt of Sir R. Lee (.Som. Ho.) Cheyne of elitrone. 
f*750 tr. LeoKardus' Mirror of Stones 07 Rlirropia, or Eli- 
tropus. is a green gem. .sprinkled with bloody spots.] 

Slixate (Hi-k-, cliks^it), v. [f. L. elixdt^ ppl. 
stem of elixare to lioil, stew.] 

1 . tram. To boil, seethe ; to extract by boiling. 

x6a3 in Cockkraxt. 1631 Bmathwait Whimzies Ca Klixatc 

your antimoiiie. <657 Tomuinson Refutu's Disp. 16a Its 
enough to clix.'ite a few simples in water on a slow fire, 
m Syd. Soo. Lex. 

2 . To steep (in water) ; to macerate. 

1657 G. Starksy Hrlwont's P'ind. 110 The Caput inortuum 
being elixated l>y wnnii water will give an Alcali. 1805 
Gkkook iny’A/ 7 . Trans. XCW. 345 'ITie brownish-gray mass 
was elixated with distilled water, which dis-solvcd nearly 
the whole of it. 

Hcncc fillxated ppl. a. 

s8a3 P. Nit;Hot..soN Praet, Build, 334 The elix.ated ashes 
of (livers vcget.ahlcs. 

Elucation (Dik-, elikst'i-Jdn'. [as if ad. 1.. 
*clixdtidnemf f. clixdrc', see Elixatk v. and 

-ATION.] 

1. 'riic action of boiling or stewing. 

X603 'riMMh Quersit. III. 190 Elix.'ition . . is a concoction 
made by a moyst hc.-ite of a thing indifiiiitely existing in 
a humour. 16x3 Crookk Body of Man 113 Finally they 
seme to moyvten the guts, that their coti(;i>cti(m may be 
r.cluhrated by elixuiion or boyliiig. 1757 Wai.kf.k in /*////. 
Trans. 1 .. ! ■.»« Aiier elixatiuii the water became of a turbid 
yellow colour with ochre. 

2 . Concoction in the stomach ; digestion. 

x6sx Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. v, F.livation, is the boyling 
of meat in the slomacke, by the said naturall heat. 1651 
Bigcs yew Disp. 96 The rest of the pouder, us it is not 
overcome by eli.xation, so it continues in a permanency of 
indigestion in the stomack. 

t Eli'Xedp ///. d. Obs. ram. [f. L. Mix as v^cf. 
Elixated + *ki>.] 

a. Boiled; hence, refined by boiling, distilled; 
also^^'’. b. Macerated or steeped in water. 

x6aa Mahstus Antiwio S' Mi'l. i. I’rol., The pur’.st clixed 
pjyce of rich coiiceipl. 1665 6 P/iil. Trans. 1 . 46 Heine; I, aid 
in a he.'ip, are covered with other elixed or drained Ashes. 

Elixir (fli x.Ti), .^h. Forms: 4 elixir, <? 7 
elixRr, -er. [(» alixor). [a. med.I,. eii.rir (cf. Fr. 
Mixir, It. e/fssire, Sp. tlfxir, Pg. elexir)^ ad. Arab. 

ai-ihir sense 1), prob. ad. late Gr. 

(rjpinv ‘ dcsiccative powder for w'omids\ 

1 . Akhctny. A preparalion by the use of which 
it was Sought to change metals into gold. Some- 
times identified with ‘the philosopher's stone’; 
but iterh. of wider meaning, including poxtdcis, 
li([uids, or vapours used for the same purpose. 
Also clixir-stunc. 

C1386 ( 'iiAt'chR Chati. Yem. Prol. 4 7 *. 310 'I'he philo- 
sophre stonn, Klixir elept, wc scclusii fasi echoim. 1471 
kiri.KY Comp. Akh. in Ashm. I1S8 TIkiw must devyde thy 
Kli.vcr wliyie into paiTyes two. 1584 K. Scor Dinov. 
IViUhcr, XIV. ii. vys I'lio philoso])]icrs stone, railed .Alixer. 
1614 Rowla.nos I'Ooies Bolt 9 Fryer. Ibacon ., could leach 
Kelley the Kli.var stone. 1667 Mii.ton /’. L, III. G07 What 
wonder thmi if fields and re>;ioiis here Breathe forth elixir 
pure, and Rivers run Potable Gold. ^ 1676 Hai r Contempl. 
I. 297 A (rood Man is like the Elixir, it turns Iron iiiloGold. 
1855 Milman Ad/. cV/r.(t8rt4) IX. XIV. hi. 159 Roger Bacon 
souiilit . . a transmuting Elixir with unlimited jiowers. 

b. tramf. and jiy;. 

*®35 (P'.-ARLKS aWa IV. iv (1718)202 True fear’s the Elixir, 
w'hicn in days of old 'rurn’d leaacn crosses into crowns of 
gold. 1663 CowLKY Fem'jr 4 Ess. (1669) 130 She taught him 
Love.s Elixar, by W'liich Art, His (rodhead into ('hjld he did 
convert. 1878 Bhownini; La Saisiaz 5?, 1 .sliall bless the 
kindly wrench that .. left all grace iVshe.s in dealli’s stern 
alembic, loosed elixir in its place. 

2 . A anppobcd drug or essence with the properly 
of indefinitely prolonging life; iiiiaginctf by the 
alchemists to be either identical with, or clo.sely 
related to, the ‘elixir’ of sense i. Mure fully, 
Elixir of life (tr. mcd.L. elixir vUce\ 

[xr66 R(x;kr Bacon Opus Minus {JXdAs Scr.)3X4 Mcdicinain 
. .(luum philosophi voennt Elixir . . Si libra medicin.'c proji- 
cialur super niillc plum hi hot . . auruin . . Et hoc cst quod 
corpor.T infirma redncct ad .sanitatem . . et vitam. .ultra con- 
teiiarios annorum prolongabil.] x6o5 'PiMMa Quersit, i. xiii. 
[Mercury, sulphur, and suit], .brought into one bodie (whiclt 
the Arabian.s call elixir) . . wil be . . a medicine, etc. X799 
Godwin St. Leon IV. 324 The .. secrets of alchemy and 
the elixir vita;. x8i^ Mookk Lalla, K, (1824) 130, I know 
too where the Genii hid 'Phe jcwell’d cup of Incir king 
Jamshid With Life’s elixir sparkling high. xM Mis.s Mit- 
Ko«D Yillage Ser. 11. (1863) 318 Honey .. was, in her mind 
. . the true elixir viim. X83X Brrwstkr Nat. Mack xii. 
(1833) 299 Though the elixir of life has never been distilled. 
1873 Dixon 7 wo Queens I. u. i. 75 Carillo had been glad 
to toy with magic, and pursue the elixir of life. 

b. A .sovereign remedy for disease. Hence 
adopted ns a name for quack medicinesi as Daffy's 
Elixir^ etc. 

X631 Massinokr Emp. o/East iv. Iv, A little cyath or 
quantity of my potable elixir. 1633 P. F'lrtcher Purple 
/si. XII. li, 'liin best Elixar for souls drooping pain. x68i 
Ashmole Diary ii Apr., I took early in the morning a 


good dose of elixer. i68x /Load, Gaz, No. 1679/4 Anthony 
I>affy, Author of the Famous Elixir Salutis. sy^ Guardian 
No. ti (R.} The grand elixir, to support the spirits of human 
n.Tture. 1714 Ramsay /Va- 7 '. A/Mr.(i 733 ) 1 . 79 Take your 
glass to clear youreen, TU the elixir heau the spleen. 1733 
CHAMUEua CycL Snpp.t An universal medicine . . called by 
way of excelleuce, the grand elixir, tytt-74 ‘IVcker Lt. 
Nat, (1852) H. 234 A sip of Daffy’s elixir .. has proved a 
uowcrful means of grace. 1830 Scott Demonol. v. 124 Be- 
fure he established tlie reputation of his. .elixir, er pill 
+ 3. A strong extract or tincture. Oh. cxc. I/isl. 

1597 Hr. Hai.l .VixA II. iv. 43 And bring quintessence of elixir 
pale Out of sublimed spirits iiutierall. 1673 Ghxw Anat. 
Roots II. i 60 The remainder, is . . an Oleuus Elixyr, or 
cxtr.'ict, in the form of a Milk. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery's 
Chym, (ed. 3) 630 I’he name Elixir h.v.H Ixsen given to niaiiy 
Infiision.s or Tinctiirc.s of spirituous bodi<^ jprepared^ in 
spirituous Menstniuins. i8ao Scott xxvii, That elixir 
being in truth a curious distillation of rectified acetum. 

b. fg. The quintessence or soul of a thing ; its 
keniul or st‘crct principle. 

1638 Ciiii.LiNcw. Relig. /'rot. i. Pref. jf 1 The Spirit and 
li^lixir of all that can In: said in defence of your Church and 
Doctrine. 1641 Milton C’A. Go 7 .'t. ti. itSsJ ) 181 A distill’d 
(piintesseiice, a pure elixar of mischief, pestilent alike to all. 
1675 ’ruAiiKKNK Chr. Ethics xxiv. 366 The chief elixir of its 
Hove’s) nature is founded in the excellency of a spirit th.it 
MiflV-rs fur anuthcr’s sake. x86o EmcksoN Cond. /.if \ 

Wks. I Bolini 1 1. 3T1 Soiiieiiiiies the rank uiuiiitignted elixir, 
the family vice, is drawn off in a separate individii.'il. 

4. Pharmacy, (see qiiot.) Elixir of vitriol'. 
aromatic sulphuric acid. Paregoric elixir \ see 
Pauegohic. 

1736 Bailky S.V., An Elixir is a compound magistery, i. e. 
a OiinipONilioii of various bodies chang’d after the same man- 
ner as .1 single body. 1783 F. Micuaklis in Med. Comntnn. 

1. 330 He ordered her • . a gargle of decoction of hark, with 
elixir of vitriol.^ 1871 Nai-hkvs /*«•?». 4- Cure I^is. 1. viii. 
203 Elixir of calisnyn bark. 1884 Syd. .Soc. Le t .. Eli.vir, a 
preparation similar to a compound tincture. Also a{>plio(l 
to .*i compound of iimny drugs with syrup and spirit. 

5 . hot. Elixir of (Love : an orchid {^Gramma- 
tophyllum spcciosunT), a mative of J.'iv.'i. Also a 
(lucoction made from the seeds of this plant. 

0 . Comb., as clixir-like adj. 

<1x631 Dkavton /'oems I. (17.S3) »oi O tears! h'.lixir-likc 
turn all to tears you touch, a 1631 Donni' Poems . 1650) 163 
.Soft dispositions which ductiil be, Elixar-likc, slice makes 
not cleanc, but new. 

t Eli'xiTf V. Ohs. rare. [f. nrcc. sb.] traus. 
To distil as an elixir ; to work upon as by an 
elixir. Also absol. Hence Eli’xired ppl. tr., con- 
centrated, refined. fig. 

a 1658 Lovf.i.ack. To f Hail Wks, (1864)252 Tboii hast so 
siiiriied, clixir’d, wo Conceive there is a noble ulchyiiiie. 
— Toad St Spider aoo ’I’hcn in his self the lymla*.ck turns, 
.\i\d his elixi) ‘d poyson urns. x66o Oonei.l Elegy i» Loi>e- 
Ittces IVhs, (1864) 289 This elixir’d iiietlecine, Eor greatest 
grief a sover.'ii^n anodyne. 1687 Elegy on Clerftand in 
Wks. 277 Rivrh In Klivai’d Measures, and in all ’I’hal could 
lireath .Sense in Aiis Emph.atical. 

t Eli'xiratOp Obs. [f. Elixiu f-ATK-’k] 
a. trans. To distil ; to refine by distillation. 
Also absol. b. To cleanse in general, to nurif^’. 

1605 TiMMii Quersit. Pref, 7 Eyciy meanc AiKnherane . . 
kIiouUI wcl uiulerstaml how to clixcratc. 1694 WkstmacoTI' 
Scpupt. Herb. 27 Every chymical and rational brain can 
olixymtc such domestic wines. Ibid. 216 'I’he volatile j*arls 
. . iLsucnd to the brain and heart . . elixirating the animal 
sjurits. X733 I'hil, Trans. XXXVIII. 64 By the Mc.ans uf 
these Salts . . the Faces Alvinie arc the better clixiralcd. 

Hence SU’zlratad ppl. a. 

1657 Starkkv llelmont's Vind. 331 Imagining your self 
to be Master of these elixerated Oyls, and cssencificatcd 
.Salts. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Es.y. 125 t.«ntduated to so 
high an elixerated liquor. 

'F ElildL'viatOv Z'- ( hem. Obs. rare. [f. E- 
pref'^ ♦- l.lxiviATK to clear of lye.] Iratts. To clear 
from lixivium or lye ; to refine thoroughly. Hence 
ElLxi viate, Elizi’viatod ppl. a., that has lost 
its lye, that has lost its essential properties. 
Bliici via'tion, steeping in water for the sake of 
extracting the lyc. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 70 Several Minends ..are to I he 
taste altogether insipid uudclixiviated. x67^EvKr,yN 'Terra 
<1729)42 Ity the Air, the most efflete and elixivmied Mould 
comes to be rep.'iiy'd. x6^ tr. lionet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 
852 .Salt of Vitriol is prescribed to be made, .of an elixiviute 
Colcothar. 1684 5BoVLKd//Vr. Waters Examining tJiese 
siib.Htances by . . dixiviation. 1748 Phil. Trans. X I.IV, 542 
The Art of convertiinj Wood-ashes into Pot-ash, williuut 
the.. Proccs-s of Elixiviiition. 1756 C. l.vtiAS Ess. H'nters 
1 . 6 The .'ll tificial, are those that are extracted ..by., 
clixivimion. 

t Eli'iabeth. Obs. AcoinofQneen Elizabeth. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 245 f a An Elizabeth and Four 
Jacobus’s. 

ISlizabetlian (fli^zdbr jidn), a. and sb. Al.so 
9 SliEabethian. [f. Elizabeth t -an.} 

A. adf Belonging to the period of Queen 
Eli/abctli. 

1817 CoLFRiiTGE Biox. idt. II. xxH. j66 Daniel, one of the 
golden writers of our golden EUxabethian age. x^ Cari.vlc 
// fwr'x (1858) 361 'J’hts glorious Elizabethan Era. 1887 J. 
W. Hales 3 Elizab. Comedies in Macm. Mag. May ni/2 
He is. .never to flog him the [pupil] when he ctinnot say hi.s 
lesson ■ - a peculiar hardship to an Elizabethan tciicher. 

2. Of dress, furniture, architecture : In the style 
in vogue during the period of Queen Elizabeth. 
Also of language, literary form, etc. 

1840 Hood up Rhine 307 A large Elizabethan ruff. 1869 


Daily News 15 Mar., In tlie drama * Lady Grace,' the con- 
trast lietween modem manners and Klizabethiin laiigt^e 
is rather incongruous. 1874 Parker Gath. A rehit. 1. il ao 
I'he Elizalwthan style, .is a mixture of the old English and 
the ruder Italian of the Keuais.sance. 

B. sb. A person [esf a poet or dramntjbsft) of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth. Chiefly //. 

1881 Athemeum ta Nov. 623/3 'Fhe murdera and adulterie.x 
that . . had plca.sed the Kliziibcthan.s. x88s Grorart SpeU’ 
jtVx Wks. 111. Introd. 62 Our EIizal>ethuns, Lotlge and 
Greene especially. Athemeum aa Mar. 386/2 The 

snvime subiiiiiity of the ElizabcihanR. 

SliBabetnamEe (/'ll /itb/ 'i> 5 n?iz). [f. prec. + 
-I8E.] frans. To give an Elizabethan character 
to. Hence Ellzabe thaniEed ppl. a. 

X84X Fraser's Mag XX 1 11. 335 A in.ui who built himself 
a residence EUznbeWianised upon a moderate scale. 

Elk (elk)*. Forms: 5 7 elke, (6 alka), 6 
eloke, 7 -oik. Sue also At.cJS. [Of obscure history: 
the existing word is not tlie noiuial phonetic 
representative of OE. cUh, elh (cc///), anti is 
probably ad. MMG. elch t:-OHG. elaho). The 
relation of the ON. clg-r ^Sw. f' 4 ’)*~*ype *aljifi~o 
to the OF., and German words;:— type.s *elho~. 
*elhon ) is uncuitain. The Eng. form aike w,is in- 
fluenced by 1 .. alceSt Gr. &Kki] qA. Ai.ck), which 
appear only as the name of an animal living in 
northern Europe (app. the elk), and are probably 
ado[)tcd from Teul. or some other northern lang.] 

1 . The largest existing animal of the deer kind 
(Alces malcliH), inhabiting large portions of North- 
ern Europe and of North America. 'I’he American 
variety is also called the Moose. (In qnot. 1541 
the name seems to lie applied to some lOnglish 
s|H*cies of deer.) 

b» 700 A/ti'm/ 67iu^. 233 Cer[p]ns, elch. rtSoo Corpus 
Gloss. 443 Cf/-[i‘]nsp clh. /bid. 3054 Trage/aphuSf clcli. 

Leiden G/ojis.t Damwa, clhu.)' i486 lik. St. Albans 
Diijb, The symplc.st of theis iij will sice an Hynde ciilfe, 
a Kuwii, a Rom, an’Elkc. *541 .(<7 33 //c«. /7//, c. 6 Jt 
shall Ik: Isiwriill-.Ui have, exercise, and vse their hand- 
Kfjuniies. .so that it be at no iiiaiier of deere. .or wild clkc. 
1*555 F.okn Decades IC. /«</. (Arb. ) 305 Bisontes which in 
theyr to<*i»gc ISwedisbl they uiulc F.lg (that is) wild asses,] 
*577 Hamkihon Dcser. Eng. m. v. <1877* 11. yg Plowing with 
vres .. ami uikes a thing comiiiuiilie vsed in llic east cotin- 
Iries. 1607 roi'sir.i.i, bourf. Beasts i6y 'I'lie Elk on the 
contrary is most iinpafienrc^f all heal. 16x9 C' art. S-miih 
Traif, Adv. xv. a8 These Tartars |M,issessc many, .plaiiics, 
wliurein feed Kikes, Bisones, Horses .. and divers odiurii. 
i68a Mu ,Ti.>N Ilist, Alosi. ii. (i8,';i) 4B3 Those Messengers. . 
made report of . . oc(*ple riding on Elks. 1774 Goi.i »km. Nat. 
/list. II, 82 It is known in Kuro|M; by the mime of the elk^ 
and in Aincriou by that of the Mx>oseMeer. 1836 W. Irvino 
Astoria (1840) ig6 They saw., frcipumt gangs of stately 
elks. 1853 Kinoslky Hypatia xxii. 281 Followed by .. 
elks from beyond the l)atiul)e. 

2. Ai)plie(l to iiurtain s{)ccics of deer : c.g. to the 
'Irish Kllc’, an extinct animal {Cennts megaccros), 
which inhabiu d Ireland in prehistoric timc.s ; and 
to the Caiindi.'in Hclt or Wapiti {Cennts caua- 
tlcnsis). 

1884 .Miss ljiCKS(>N frcl. in \jth C. I. Introd. 11 Celt.'; 
and Saxons being as extinct in Ireland ns the .Tiiticnl elk. 

3 . A .specie.s of antelope : the Eland or Gape 
elk. 

*73* Mkolky biolbcns Cape G. Hope II. iro ’flic haunts 
of the African Elks are generally on high nioiiiitains, on 
good )>asture grtmnds, and near good springs. 1786 tr. 
SparrmatC s I'oy. Cape G. H. II. v6.j. The Cape elk, or iiioie 
properly the clk-aiuilope, is a nanit' given by the culuiiisis 
to a species of gazcl. 

4 . Comb, as clh-.skin ; also olk-bark. Magnolia 
glaiua ; elk;’8}-horu, a kind of fern, Platyccrium 
alt iconic \ elk-horso, a horse employed in liimling 
the elk; elk-nut, //nmillonia olcifcra; clk-troe, 
Andromctia arborca ; elk- wood Andrtwtetia arbo- 
rca and Alagnolia macrophy/la ; elk-yard, a kiiul 
of habitation made by the elk. 

1865 (fOssK Land 4 .'*ea <18741 330 'fhe ‘E!k-hoin 
fern. i88a J. Hakov in /'roc. Brew. Nat. Club IX. 434 
’J'In; Elk's-hoi-n fern. *888 Century Mni;, Jan. 451/2 Tfic 
•“elk' horses received ihree-quarlers forage at night and a 
quarter forage in the morning. 1750 Haki k Gust, eldolbhus 
II. 321 He wore an Vlkskin biiff-w.iisti vi.it. *868 Wood 
Homes svithout H. \xxi. fo'z Thar curious temporary habi- 
tation. .popularly ttTiiu:d an ‘'lOlk-y.ird. 

tElk’-^. Obs. rare. .Also 6 elke (see quota.). 
1541 Act 13 Hen. Vllf, c. g fi 6 No howyer shall sell .. 
iUjyia»wc of ewe of the laxe called elke, abouc the price of 
.iii..t. iiii.//. 1607 Cowkl Intcrpr., Elk, a kind of ewe 
lo make bowes of. 

t Elk (elk) Forms : 6-7 elke, 7 pi. elkys, 

7 elk. The Wild Swan or Hooper {Cygnus 
fertts). Also th(.^ Wild Goose {Anas anser). 

1553 Hi'i.oi: I 3. v. .Smanne^ Semie take thys to Iks the clkc, 
or wild swaniie. 1621 Mamkmam Etmling (1655) 6 Such 
a.s liuu of the w'Hter and on the v uter, are wild Swannes or 
Elkc.s, 1674 Ray Wafer Eotol 95 'I'he Elk, Hooper, or 
wild .Swan. *691 — Loral Wds. 129 ElkySy Wild Geese. 
1709 Dkrham in Phil. Tram. XXVI. ^(ACygnns ferns. 

Elk, or Hooper, or Wild Swan, /'roc. Benv. Nat. 

Club. I. 189 Both of tliene were of the common or elk 
species, 

tElkm,'^. Obs. rare.- ^ [? var. of Olhne to 
flatter.] ? To flatter, propitiate. 

011400-50 Alexander 163 pai .. Honourd him with off* 
ryng.s & elkend him fayre, 

12 -2 
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BUI (el). Forms: 1-7 eln, 2-7 elne, 3-6 
ellon (3 a nellen for an eflen), (4 ellyn, 6 eline), 
6 el, 5-7 elle, 6- oil. [Com. Teut. : Oil). f/«, str. 
fern. MDu. elne, elle (Du. el), OHO. elina 
(MUG. elne, mod.G. elle\ ON. pin, alin (Sw. 
aln. Da. alen), Goth. aUina (? scribal error lor 
*aiina) cubit : — OTciit. *alinh, whence med.I» 
alena. It., OSp., ()J*g. alna, F. aune. ThcOTciit. 
word (a compound of which is Klbow) meant 
oriffiually arm or fore-arm, and is cogn. with Gr. 
oiSivrf, L. ulnUf of .same meaning. 

The diversity of meanings f.s«,?e below) is common to all 
words denoting linear measures derived from the length of 
the arm ; cf. Ccbit and 1 ^. td/un, 'I’he wonl f// seems to 
have been variously taken to reuresent the distance, from the 
elbow or from the shoulder to the wrist ur to the fingcr*ti|is, 
while iti some cases a ' double ell * ha.s superseded the ori- 
ginal measure, and has taken iis name.J 
1 . A measure of length varying in different 
countries. The English cll ^ 45 in. ; the .Scotch 
^ 37-a ; the Flemish --27 in. Now only //is/. 
or with reference to foreign countries, the Kiig. 
measure being obsolete. 

Jn early often in sing, when preceded by mimcr.'ils. 
riooo.^j^y. Mall. vl. aj llwylc rower ma;/;..Rc- 

hencan hact he ;;e-enci>ise anc elne [050 lAndii,/. elnc an rr/ 
enur; tito Hat t flu emie duel to liys anli<;iie.‘!.se. l xqoo 
iELMUC Closia. in Wr.-Wiilcker 158 Utua^ dn. c lajo Gen. 
4- Kx. 5S6 So wunderlike it wex and get ihil fiftcne dne il 
ouer-flet. ISM R. (i i.ouc. (1724) 42() Kalsc drien & inesiires 
he bro:)te al efene adoun. a 1300 Cursar M. 1675 A Ncliijipr 
. .Scuen score cllcn lang and ten. Hnd. i 3 .i 8 pe flud ourr 
raght scuen cln and marc. 1487 Act 3 JHn. i V/, r. jr 
All merchandise.'* . . used to be measured with Rln or Yarti. 
zyia Aknulou Chrvn. (1811^ 204 Itrin a Fll ell contcyncth 
iii q’t'.s of an Kug. yarde, and v. q'l'i, of y*' Fll ell rnakith .an 
Eng. ell. 15*0 Test, f.oor. iSurteesi V. 1 ig A elleii of yolow 
vclvell. 154a K troRUK Gr. .^rtrs • 207, 3 Foote and g 

Ynches make an Kile. 1597 .Smaks. /Cam. 4- yuf. 11. iv. 88 
O, here's a wit of Cheiierei, that stretches from an ynch 
narrow to an ell broad ! 1609 .Skfnk A/y. Afaj. .47 King 
David.s coiiiniiin elne contdiies thrcttic seven measured 
inches. x6s5-8 N. R. tr. Camden's Hisi. Jilh. 11. an. 17 
u6j 5> 180 A monstrous Wlmle. .whose length \v.as. .twenty 
of our Flues. 1633 Eari. Mancii. Al Manda 138 F.jc 
long two ells of earth shall serve, whom scarce a world 
could s.atisfic. 1753 Han way 'Trav. (1762) 1 . vii. I.Yxxviii. 
408, 102 Klls danizig make 50 ells ctiglish. 1805 Forsy ih 
ficauth’s Si flfl. II. 275 The dl by which ihdr acres have 
becii measured (called the barony dl) contains 43 inches, 
whcrca.s the cuimnon dl made use of in the country is only 
38 inchc.s. 1837 Caki.ylk /V. II. 1. ix. 58 1 'earful women 
wetting whole ells of cuinbric in concert. 

b. jltf!'. Contrasted with wcA, span, etc. ; es^. 
in proverbial plimscr, Gwe him an ituh ami hell 
take an ell : meaning that undue advantage will be 
taken of a slight concession. 

X56S J. Hhvwoo/i 4 " I'pigf'' (1867^ 78 Ye liked 

. .better an Ynche of your Wyll, 'fhan an dl of your thrift, 
1580 H. (jii f oftD Gillojlfltvers (18751 57 VVIiere.as shee took<'. 
an inchc of liberty before, tooke an ell afterwardes. 1633 
G. Hrriikrt TemAU, Ch.-pareh ad fin., I.ifes poorc span 
Make not an dl f.»y trifling in thy wo. *643 Alyst. Initj. 
40 That gave but a Yard, they look an KII. 1633 Ewam 
Mirth Chr. Life 305 Have a can; of taking an ell, when 
you have but an inch allowed you. 1798 C-annmno Hally- 
nahinch v, in Anti-^Jaiohin g July, I'lio' they still took an 
dl when we gave them an inch. 

C. As ,1 fluid measure. 

[Several correspijiidents iiifonii us that they remember 
seeing the announceinent ‘ Itecr s(.ild by the yard', on the 
signboards of country taverns, the refererici; being to the 
long narrow glasses about a yard high.] 
t£[9 l>nET,ACK Hoems gg For Files of Ikere, Flutes of 
Canary Thankes fre.csi, freshest, Faiie Klliiida. 
f 2 . A measuring rod; — Ell-w.am). Phrase, 
To measure with the lon^ cit, with the short ell : to 
measure unfairly as buyer or seller respectively. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 119 In hys right Iiatid an die for to 
mesure w\'th, 1380 S\iisv\ Arcadia 11622' 62 I'he night 
inea.sured ny the Miort dl of slcepc. 1637 R. Monro Fxped. 
11. 46 .Somctime.s the Soul<licr.s (die wor.'it sort of them) 
ine.asured the packes lidonging to the Marchants with the 
long ell. ^ a 16^ Hr. H ai.t. SMihiptics 78 Thus .spake a true 
Idol's Prie.si that knew no ell, whereby to measure religion, 
but profit. 1768 Ti’ckkr Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 85 'J’he mercer 
. . upon seeing the ladie.s gown . . can cut off her (juantity 
by gue.ss, without, .taking Ids ell to ine.asure it. 

fb. Sc. A'in^^s ell: ‘ Orion’s Ixlt’: Ell- 

WANn 3, Ohs. 

^^1605 Monwomfrif. Flyiing Wk.s. ii8ai) 118 P.c the 
homes, the handstaff and the King's cll. 
t 3 . Lanpcll: a ptarficular kind of cloth. Ohs. 
17*5 I>ii ioE Voy. round World (1840) ig8 Raize, long 
djs, druggets, liroadcloth. Z735 RkukivI-kv Querist § 52a 
Fine cloths in Somciseuhirc, long dis at Tvxelcr. 

t 4 . Asa rendering ofl«. ulna: 'I'he larger bone 
of the fore ann. Ohs. 

16x5 Cbookf Hfldy 0/ Alan 903 The other cxternall branch 
at the middle, of the Fll shuoteth out a propagation from 
his outside. 1634 T. Jciiinson tr. Parey's Chirurg. vi, xxvi. 
147 The Kll, or lionc of the cubit, .hath, .two ap{x:ndicc.s. 

6. Comh., as ell-hroad, fong, -wide adjs. ; f ell- 
glass (see I c.) ; t oll-ridge, an old land-measure ; 
t oU-yard, an eU-measnre»-' Also Ki.i.-wand. 

*47® Plumpton Carr, yj The bredth of it i.s *e 1 me hnrade. 
'* 9 ® J- F. Merchant's Wareho. so This being the last 
Fllbroad (jentish that 1 shall treat of at present. 
x68a W,ty to make Rhm \xiHarl. Misc. I. 541 The Germans 
commonly drink whole tankard.s.and *i;lbglasses,ata draught. 
*® 3 * * Gertnan Prince 111 . 11. 36 , 1 ate a good dinner. 


and then added to this *clI-Iong letter. 1736 Extract fr. 
MS. Let., Peter Gufiin (aged 62 in 1756) was unacquainted 
with such an old measure of land as an *£ll Riage, but 
had heard U contained 60 Luggs. 1658 CoLi.iNUiut Caveat 
far Prof. iv. (1653) *5 Vo»r *cli*wtde opinion. iM Miss 
Mitforu Pillage Ser. 11. (X863) 435 A pretty qualcer . . did 
persuade me that cll-wide muslin would go as far as a yard 
and a half, c Gotv. 4- Gr. Kui. 3x0 ^ hede of an *eln- 
^erde [a: large lenklM; hade. CX450 Myrc 713 False ellen 
ycrdcs, wctyngly other than the lawc of the lond. 

EUnel\ dial. pvar. of ele, Aihi.p. : see Ey- 
LiNU.] A shed placed against a building ; ^E\'* 
LINT. a. 

1886 PeUl Mall G. 6 June 6/1, I had occasion to rebuild 
the ell of a dwellitig-huu^. On removing the old ell .. a 
rat's nest was found when it was joined to the main .structure. 

Ellagate (e lhga). [f. Ellagic : see -atk 4.] 
A salt of cllagic acid. 

1819 CHir.nRKM Cheut. Auat. 376 Ellagate of putassa form.s 
liiilliant |>«ar|y .scales like talc. x88a Watt.s Diet. Chem. 
.s. V. Hllagif., The cll.a£ates are little known; tiiany of them 
appear to he basic salts. 

Ellagio (clre d^ik). [ad. Fr. ellagique, f. ellag, 
anagram of galle gall-nut: sec -10. T‘he naine 
Gallic had been pre-occupied by another acid 
<ihtained Horn galls.] 

Ellagic acid : On 11 * 0 # (Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd 
Suppl.); originally obtained from oak-galls; found 
also in bezoar, whence the synonym hezoartic acid. 

x8zo Henry Klem. Chem.{iV,^o) II. 243 Ellagic acid, .is a 
tasteless white powder, with a shade of buff. 18x9 (.'uiluhen 
t hem. Anal. 277 Ellagic acid di!..s»»lvc.s in concentrated 
si^ihiiric acid. x88a Watts Diet. ( hem. s. v. 

Ellamy, var. of E-la-mi, Ohs. 
tEUaa. Ohs. [a. Fr. flan, a. Gcr. tlend ; the 
(Jer. word has been adopted through Du. in dif- 
ferent sense ns Elanp.] The Elk (Akes mahhis). 

1613 PuRCiiAS I. viti. iv. 6 {»» I Newfoundland and 
Nova Francia] The Ellati, Dcare, .^tagge, and Rcare, .arc 
their game. z-x68a J. Coi.lins Making Salt in Fug, gg 
iJecr called Ellans os big as Dxen. 

Ellar, dial, form of Kldku sb.'^, Alder •. 
Ellarn(e, obs. form of Eliikh 
Elio, obs. rare var. of III; ? also of Else. 
Ellebore, -bory, obs. forms of Hellebore. 
£ll6C]c (c'lckl. A kind of fish: the Red (Jur- 
nard, Trigla cttculus, 

x86a Ouch Pril. Pishes 11 . ly 'I’lie Klleek i.s caught on 
the wc.st const of Knglattd and Ireland at .all scr.a.sons. 

Smvth .Sailors Irord-fth., Kltcck, the trivial name of 
the Trigla cmulus. 

Ellon, obs. and dial, form of Elder slO 
tS'Uend. Ohs. [a. Gcr. elend: cf. Eland, 
Ellan.] An elk. 

x6i6 StiRFi.FT Cmniry Farm 150 The Fllciid hath cares 
like unto an As.se. 

Elle-maid, -maiden. A half-adoption, half- 
transl. of Da. elle pige elf-girl. 

1850 Kkk:hti.kv Fairy Afythvl. 234The..Wild-womcn of 
Gertnaiiy Ixjar a very .strong resemblance to the lClle-niaid.s 
of Scandinavia, a I#. Hunt Shetw Faire Seem, xxv, 
Like tniiik of dread File-maiden, haunting Germany. 

t ZS'llenmas. Obs. [f. Ellen - f/clena + Mash ; 
cf. Christmas, Martinmas, etc.] St, 1 lelena’s day ; 
but the date intended is uncertain. 

'J'wo saints of the name were coinmcirioratcd in England ; 

' .St. Helen the virgin,' perhaps tlic one whose day is 
May 22*, and Helena the mother of (Constantine. The 
latter is probiddy intended here; her festival is Aug. 18, 
bill the Sarum Martyrology assigns ‘ Saynt Elcnc ’ to 
May 18, the date of her transLation. 

*597 Prslry Hks. tSuri€a!.s) 41 About Fillennias M' 

I )eaiic kcepingt: ('ourl here att J’ittington. x6sx in Na’tvorfh 
Househ. Hks. (Surtees) 141 (A payment made June 8) due 
al the host St. Ellcnmas Court, 1621. 

Ellor, obs. or dial, form of IClder sh.^, Alder L 
Ellinge, var. of Ei.enge Ohs. 

EUijfse (cli*ps). [ad. Gr. iKAfiipis, n. of action 
f. iWeintir to come short. (In the case of the 
ellipse regarded as a conic section the inclination 
of the cutting plane to the base ' comes short of’, 
as in the ca.se of the hyperbola it exceeds, the 
inclination of the side of the coiie.'i] 

Not in Johnson, Todd, or Richaid.son (1B36); Tir early 
examples of the pi. ellipses see F.M,ir.si.s. 

1 . A plane cIo,scd curve (in popular language 
a regular oval), which may ^ defined in various 
ways : a. (Considered as a conic rection ; the figure 
produced when a cone i,s cut obliquely by a plane 
making a smaller angle with the base thun the 
side of the cone makes with the base. b. A curve 
in which the .sum of the distances of any point 
from the two foci is a constant quantity, c. A 
curve in which the focal distance of any point 
bears to its distance fmin the directrix a constant 
ratio smaller than unity. 

The planetary orbits licing (approximately) elliptical, 
ellipse IS somrtimns used for * orbit ' (of a planet). 

. *753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. Ellipsis, [The form ellipse 
is u.scd throughout ; the Cycl. 1751 has only ellipsis\. 18x5 
fluiTCiN Math. Diet., Ellipse or Ellipsis. 'I'ennybon 

Gold. F>ar 34 'I'he dark Earth follows wheel'd in her ellipse. 
1868 I.ocKyFR Heasrens (ed. 3) lan A circle seen obliquely 
or persiicciively shows the form of an ellipse. x886 C. & F. 
Darwin Movem. PL x Other irregular ellipses . . are suc- 
cessively described. 


'2. trans/. An object or fignre bounded by an 
ellii>se. Also Jig. 

s8^7 Bullock tr. Casteaux's Midwif. 39 The abdominal 
strait has been . . compared to an eflipKe. 1869 Dunkin 
Midn, Hky 163 An ellipse of small stars. 

3. Gram. « Ellipsis 2. Somewhat rare. 

1843-83 Lioukll & Scott Gr. Lex. s. v. *EAAct([(w. 1886 
Koov Lat. Gram. 11 (ed. 5) 5x1 (Index). 

t Elli*psed, ppl. a. nonce-xvd. [f. Elhps-is + 

-KD.J Characterized by ellipsis. 

1607 S. Hiekon Defence 1. 148 M. H. cannot show us one 
place ill all the Bible so ellipsed or ecclip.scd a.s to need, etc. 

t SUi'psioal. Obs. rare. Jn 6 ellepseycal. 
[f. Ellipse + -ic + -al.I = Elliptical. 

■ XS7X Diugks Paniom. iv. Pref., Ellepseycal circumscribed 
(k inscribed bodies. 

Ellipsing (cirpsilj), ppl. a. rare, [as if f. 
vb. ^ellipse ; cf. circling^ Revolving in cllip.se.s. 

1878 T, Sinclair Mount iTi The whole well-balanced 
ellipsing solar .system. 

II ElUpsis (eli’psis). PI. ellipses (-siz). Also 
7 elipsis, 8 elloipRiH, pi. ellipsiaes. [a. L. el- 
lipsis, ad. (Jr. cAXn^ir ; see Ellipse.] 

1. - Ellipse. Now rare. 

1570 Bim.incsi.fy Euclid xii. xv. 376 Thi.s section is a 
Conicall section, w'hir.h is called Ellipsis. 1656 Houhk.s 
.Six Less. Wks. 1R45 VII. 316 If the section bean ellipsis., 
you may u?.c the same method. 1677 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 
(1703) 272 'i'he Ellipsis or Oval ABCD. X69X Bentlev 
Hoyle Led. 229 'i’lic planets . . could not possibly acquire 
such revolutions .. in ellipses very little eccentric. xtSpd 
Whlston ih. Earth 1. (1722)14 (.a»inets' Ellipses come near 
to P.aiabol.a’s. 1705 30 S. Galk in Hibl. 'I'opogr. JJrit. III. 
47 A fine bowlirig-Breen cut Into an ellipsis. 1854 Tomlin- 
son tr. Arago's Astron. 119 It had traversed, .an elliii.sis. 
fb. atirih. Ohs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703] 273 These Ellipsis, or 
.Semi-Oval Arches . . are sometimes made over (iate-ways. 

2. Gram. The omission of one or more words 
in a sentence, which would be needed to complete 
the grammatic.'il constt notion or fully to express 
the sense ; comr. an instnnee of such omission. 

x6ia Brinsi.my /V j. Air/j ii66g) 67 The fust of the Sub- 
.stantivc.s i.s oft understood by a figure i ailed F.llipsis. 
a 1667 Cowley Darideis 1. Noics(i7io) 1 , 3(18 It isan Elleip- 
sis, or leaving soiiictiiing to be understood by the Reader. 
1737 Poi'K, (i'C. Art .Sinking 1 15 The ellipsis, or speech by 
half-w'ords I is tlic peculiar talent] of ministers .and poli- 
ticians. 1789 Biclsiiam Ass. I, ii. 35 Violent ellipses and 
inversions of Uinguage. 1789 Bfntiiam Pnne. Legist, xviii. 

§ 27 Hofe. The siiit ient lawyers in the constructiori of llit-ir 
! aupellalive.s have imlulged themselves in much liarslier 
cliipsises w'itliout scruple. 1848 M ACAUi.AV Hist. F.ng. ll. 476 
The ellipsis w'as now filled up with words of high import. 
1874 H.R KYNOLDR yokn luipt. 11. 113 Grammatical rough- 
nesses or ellip.scs. 

t 3. Formerly used as the name of the dash ( — } 
employed in writing or printing to indicate the 
omission of letters in a word. Ohs. 

1834 Murray Eng. Gram. 1 . 413 An Ellipsis .. is used, 
when some Icttcr.s in a word, or some words in a verse, are 
omitted ; as *TIie k - g ' lor * the king’. 

Ellipsist (di-psist). noncc'wd. [f. Ellii'h-ih - e 
-I8T.] One atldicleil to the use of the figure 
Ellipsis in argumeiil or discourse. 

2859 I. 'J’aylor Logic in ThcoL 42 'I’he.sc . . would hold in 
coritenipl the timidity of the ellipsists. 

Ellipsograph (eli psfTgrof ). Cf. Ellitto- 

oKArH. [f. Ellii*.‘<k + -graph, f. Gr. ypntp^iv to 
write.] An iiislnimcnt for descriiiing eUi|)ses. 
XSllipsoid (cli'psoid). [f. EmiIpsk + -oin.] 

A. 5. 

1. A solid of which all the plane sections through 
one of llie axes are ellipses, and all other sections 
ellipses or circles. Formerly in narrower sense : 
A solid gencraterl by the revolution of an ellipse 
round one of its axes; now called elHpsoia of 
rcvolulion. 

Hzyai Kcili. tr. Maupertnif Diss. (1734) 1 Earth 
mast be an Ellipsoid whose Equatorial l)i.ain«ter is to its 
Axis as l^/289to v'288. X’fifj f* hit. Trans, LX XVI I sna El- 
lipsoids of different degrees of oblatcnoss. 2831 Brkwstfii 
Optics vi. 55 A meniscus whose convex surface is part of an 
ellipsoid. 1871 B. Stkw'Art Heat $ 281 'I’he isothermal 
surfiices are ellipsoids. 1879 C. Niven Ktitle) On the Con- 
duction of Heat in Ellipsnid.s of Revolution, 

2. ? A figure approximately elliptical. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Indue. Ac. (1857) IL 59 An eccentric 
clli^oid ; that is a figure resembling an ellipse. 
j3. adj. =next. 

z86x Hulmb ir. Moqnin-Tnndm it. vt. i. 3x3 The eggs . - 
arc ellipsoid or oval. 1870 Hookfr Stud. Flora 142 Styles 
erect or spreading, pollen ellipsoid. 

Ellipsoidld (elipsoi dal), a. [f. prcc, + -alI.] 
Having the nature or shape of £m ellipsoid. 

183s iTrkwstkr optics xli. fi aoi. 344 A concave ellipsoidal 
reflector. 2845 Touij Sc Bowman Phys. Anat. 1 . 213 Some 
vesicles are. .ovotdal, or cIlip.soidat. ^ 1849 Murciiison Situ- 
ria iii . (1867) 58 The Llandillo formation . . rises to the surface 
in the form of a rugged ellipsoidal mass. 1884 Law Times 
o Feb. 267/1 The proper shape for a ceiling of a room used 
fur public speaking [is] ellipsoidal or coved. 

Sllip801l6 (eli’ptwnn). nmee-wd. [f. Ellipsk, 
on the analogy of Cyclone.] A revolving storm 
following nn elliptical instead of a circular path. 

s86o Aum. Fits Roy in Merc. Mar. Mt^. VH, 354 The 
smaller C3rclonic motions {ellipsouesf). 
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ELLIPTIC. 

SUiPtio (eli'ptik). [ad.Gr. jAXciari«<$s elliptic, 
defective, f. IXAeiircii' to come short : cf. Ellipse.] 

1 . That has the form of an ellipse ; jiertaining 
to ellipses. 

in6 Ir. Grtfgor^s Aitren. 1 . 380 If the whole Area, .of the 
Elliptic Orbit be imagined to be divided into ^60 ccual 
Parts. 1776 OiBDON DecL ^ F. 1 . xil 262 A building of .*in 
elliptic figure. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. A/r. iii. 36 All others 
[arches] which I had hitherto observed being cliptick. 1830 
Sir J. Hbrschkl .V/wt/. Nat.Phii, ii These are the steps 
by which wc have risen to a knowledge of the elliptic motions 
of the planets. 1877 H. Williamson fnt. Caicutus vii. igo 
The area of any elliptic sector. x888 W. W. Rousk Ball 
Hist, Math, 292 1 'he rectification of an elliptic arc. 

^1 That has an elliptic (as opposed to a circular 
orbit) ; in quot. ‘ eccentric’. 

1806 Moork E/Hsi, II. i. 42 Every wild, clltpric star. 

b. Eliijitic chuck : a chuck for oval or elliptic 
turning; elliptic compass^es^ an instrument for 
drawing ellipses; (for caniages), a 

spring formeti by two sets ot curved plates, forming 
two elliptic arcs united at the ends. 

C. Comb. In definitions of form : (Hot.) elliptic- 
lanceolate, -oblong, ^obrnmUf ‘ovate^ -ovoid adj.^., 
having a form intermediate between elliptic and 
lanceolate, etc. 

xfl^S Linuley .SV/r. Bot, vi. (1858) 88 Radical [Ic.ivcs] •cl- 
lipticdanccolate. xSto Hooki.r Stud. Flora 54 I .uwi-r lc;ivcs 
petioled •elliptic oblong. Ibid. 417 Rhombic or •elliuiic- 
ubovute. Ibid.’i^ 1 .caves •elliplic-ovalc. //Vr/. 410 IVri- 
gytiia *t*lIiiilic*ovoid. 

2 . Elliptic integrals \ a class of integrals rlis- 
covered by Legendre in 1 7S6, so named because 
their discovery was the result of the investigation 
of elliptic arcs. Elliptic functions', certain spe- 
cific functions of these integrals. (Formerly the 
term elliptic functions was a]i])lied to what are 
now called elliptic integrals.) 

1845 Penny Cytl. is/ Sufp. s.v., A large class of integrals 
closely related to and containing iitiiung tliein the f.xprcs> 
sion lor the .arc of an ellipse have received ilu: name of 
Elliptic fuiiclioii.s. 1876 Caylcv Klliplk Functions 8 sn is 
a sort of sine function, and cn», dn u are sorts of cosine- 
functions of }/ ; these arc called Elliptic Function^, i88x 
WiLLiAM.soN in Encyct. Brit. X 1 1 1 . 63 The epithet * elliptic ’ 
applied l«> thc.se iiilegnils is purely conventional, arising 
from the connexion of one of them with the arc of an ellipse. 

3 . Gram. Of scntence.s, phr.ases, or style : Ohar- 
acterized by ellipsis ;==Kllii’TJCAL 2. 

4. (piasi- sb. (//t?//«v usci) 

1807 SoiiTKKV Eipridlds Lett, (1814) IL 79 They were 
talking of ptaraholics and ciliptics, and describing diagrams 
on the table with a wet finger. 

Hence as combining lorm ElU'ptloo-. 

1876 llARLKvyl/rt/. ///-•</, 389 Leaves. .ellipticn-Ianccolate. 
1883 .V/. James's Gaa. 3 Feb. fi His style .. is of the chip- 
tico-intcrjcctional sort. 

Elliptical (eli ptikal), a, [f. prec. d* -al.] 

1 . That has the form of an ellipse; pertaining 
to ellipses. 

x6tf Hobbes Si r (.ess, Wks. 1845 VII. 3ns 1 'hc cone de- 
scribed by the subumse of llie. .elliptical line. X755 11 . Mar- 
tin Maf^. Arts !<( Sc. i. v. 23 ^i'hcy all move in Orbits, which 
arc more or less oval, or (as the Astronomers call it) Ellip- 
tical. i8xa 6 J. l*LAYi'AiK Fni. Phil. 1 1 . 185'rhi* orbit of the 
fiuirth satellite is .sensibly elliptical. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xxvii. 225, I have been enabled to refer all the plie- 
nomcii.a of the action of metal.s to a new species of polarisa- 
tion, which I have c.alled elliptical polarisation. 1878 
Hnxi.EV Physiog-r. xx. 354 In the gre.at elliptical ptilh of the 
earth the sun occupies one of these foci. 

b. Elliptical compasses : - elliptic compasses. 
+ Elliptical dial, a small pocket-dial (Kersey). 
Also ill Bailey 1 7 2 1 - 1 790, Chambers 1 7 •> i . 

C. Comb, 

184s Linuley Sch. Bot. v. (1858' 53 Leaves ’’elliplical- 
l.anccolatc. 

2 . Gram. Of scnleiiccs and phrases : Defective, 
lacking a word or wonLs which must be supplied 
to complete the sense. Of style, etc. : Character- 
ized by ellipsis. 

X778BP. Low I It Isaiah (ed. 12) 313 nttfe. It w.is necessary 
to add a word or two in the version to supjily the elliptical 
expression of the Hebrew. x8x8 WnATtav Rketork in 
Eneycl. Meirop. 284/1 Aristotle’s Style . . is frequently so 
elliptical as to be dry and obscure. 1848 Mii.i. Pol. Earn. 
J. iii. H 1 (18761 29 Fro<.hictlon and productive, arc. .elliptical 
egressions, involving the idea of a something produced. 
x8^ Traill in Macm. Mag. Oct. 441/1 Carlyle’s violently 
ellit>tic.al manner. 

3 . Omitted by ellipsis. 1 nonce-use. 

x8s9 W. Duncan Greek Test. Pref., He has given .at the 
foot of the p.Tge. .many of the principal elliptical words. 

Elliptically (eli*ptikali), adv. [f. prec. + 

Tn an elliptical manner. 

1 . Gram. With use of ellipsis. 

1816 J. OiuniRisT Philos. Etym. Introd. 21 Almo.st every 
word IS put elliptically. 1836 Dc iVK Logic ('hr. Faith i. i. 
§ a. 39 [Certain sciences] use. .elliptically, the Syllogism. 

2 . In the form or after the maniici' of an el- 
lipse. 

183X Brew.kter Optics xxvii. 229 Light polarised + 45'’ Is 
eniptiaally polaiiRcd. 

Elli'l^OalneSB. rare, [f. Elliptical a, 4 
-XEsa.l The quality of being elliptical. 

t68i H. More Exp. Dan, App. Til. ^ According to the 
Ellipticalness of the Apocalyptick style. 
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SUiptiflitxr [{- Elliptic 4 -ity.] 

Elliptic form ; degree of deviation (of an orbit, etc.) 
from circularity, 'of a spheroid) from sphericity. 

*753 b'hit. I'roMs. XLVIlL 84 llnl the case of beds sup- 
pose of the same cilipticity . . I have taken greater care. 
2833 Sir j. Heuschei. Astrm, iii. 109 Its deviation from 
the circular form, arising from so very slight an cilipticity. 
2864 Athemeum No. 192A 402/2 The cilipticity ot Mars. 
1870 Jevons Elem. Log. xxxiii. ti88o> 292 An orbit of slight 
elhpticily. 

b. as a mensurable (Quantity. 

The cilipticity of a spheroid (c.g. of the figure of a planet) 
is expressed by some mathematicians a.s the ratio of the 
diftercnce of the axes to the major axis, and by others xs the 
ratio of this difference to the minor axis. (With reference to 
orbiis this mode of expres-sing cilipticity is not used ; sec 
EccfcNTKici I y 3 b.) 

1713 Phi/. Trans. XLVIIX. 77 ’Phe diminution of the 
gnivity having been found greater than the cilipticity 
or difference of diameters ought to be less than that 
fraction. 1831 Brewster Newton (185O 1 . xiii. 361 'J‘he 
ciliptidty of the earth.. has Ijeen found to bc^^B* *867 
Dknison Astron. without Math. 7 Its elHplicity .. means 
ihe proportion laMwccn the difference of the two axes . . of 
an ellipse, and the greater of them. 

Elliptograph. KLLirsrxiRArii. 

1855 P.ncy. Brit. fed. 8)5.v. ( A description of the instrument]. 

i* Slliptordes. Ohs, Also 8 olliptoide. 
[Badly 1 . cllipt- (cf. Elliptic) 4 mod. I... -dtules : 
sec -01 D.] An intinitc ellipse. 

1731 Baiit-.y, Kliploides. 1796 HurroM Math. Dkt.^VX- 
jiptoide, JIM iiifuiitc or iiulchriitc Ellipsis, defined by the 
indefinite equation rtj'"' t"rT o—.r" w'hon m or n are 
greater than i. 

II Elions (c lpps). f.Vv. in Actual use. [.1. (ir. 
HWoif/ or tkoxp, the name of a iish and of a serpent. 

(The variants Eiai*s and K1.0P.S .ire used in mod. /tjologi- 
cal ].atin in different senses).] 

1 . A kind of serpent. 

1667 Milton/’. L. x. 526 Cerastes homd, ITydnis, and 
El lops drear. 

2 . A kind of fish mentioned by ancient writers. 

x6ox Hot.LANt> P/iny I. 266 The f .amprey in Sicilie : ihe 

Elups at Rhodes, and f.o forth of other sorts of fishes. 1774 
(lui.us.M. Nut. Ilkl, (1862) II. I. iii. «9.> 'I’he Elops or S» a- 
scr[>ent. 1775 Ash, KUops. 9. fi.sh .affording ddiciou.s f«>od 
W'hu.h .sonic think to be the slurqeon of the moderns. 1875 
Browning Aristo/h. Apol. 110 Spends all his substance on 
stewed cllops-h.sh. 

Ellore, obs. f. Iu.I)eb slO (the tree). 

EU-rake. dial. Also old-, ellor-rako. [Deriva- 
tion uncertain ; cf. Elcuumik ; the writers of the 
Cihesh. and Shrojisli. glossaries suggest heel-rake, 
Halliwell gives also ‘ FJlock-rake. a small rake 
for breaking uji aiitdiills. Salop''\ A large rake 
with curved iron teeth, drawn behind the raker. 

1879 Shropsh. IVord'bk.CE. I). S.)Eilrake, eidrake. 2884 
Ghesk. Gloss. (E. J). S.) Ell-rake, dler-r.nke. 

Ell-wand (e lw^nd). Chiefly Sc. and north, 
dial. Also 5 elenwand, ellownnde, elwonde, 
.SV. elnewando, 7 9 el wand. [f. Ell 4 wanjl] 

1 . A measuring rod, an cll-mcasurc; .sometimes 
use<] for ‘ yard-me.Tsure*. 

( 1403 Nottingham Borough Ree. II. 34 Ipse Johannes cepit 
queiKUim clenwaiut, et ipsani percussit sujicr r.apud.J la 1500 
tr, heges Bnrgorum SlocIt xlvUi. in Se. ric/x{i844) I. 342 
Ilk burges m.Ty h.afc in his hnu.s . . .me clncWtaiid. 1609 
.Skknk Reg. MnJ. 36 The heire of ane burgt-s, is «if perliie 
age, qulien be . . can . . measure claith (with ati»^ elwand). 
17*5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, in. i. An elwand fills liis hand, 
hish.ibit mean. 1834 H. Mii.i.kk Scenes ff Leg. xxi. (1857) 
304 Beating lime with his ellwand on the point of his shoe, 
ta. The larger of the bones 01 the lore-arm ; 
Ulna. Obs. 

<1440 Vrontp, Faro. 1 ;g E!Io wandc {P. elwonde,] ulna. 

3 . Sc. 'rhe group of star.s c, ailed Orion's Belt. 

* 5*3 Douglas ^Eneis vni. l*rol, 153 Tlie son, the .sevin 

steruis, and the Clmrll wane. The elwand, the <-!enicntis, 
and Arlbuils hiife. ci8f7 Ho<.;g Pales c^Sk. IV. } King’s 
Elwand piow foolishly termcil tlio Bell <if Orion). 

Elm (elm), ,r/^. Fonns : 1 elm, ,8- 7 olmo, 9 
dial, elem, ellum, 4- elm. Also 4 ulm, 6 ulme. 
[OK. elm str. masc. = 011(1. elm str. masc. (whence 
the derivatives MH(1. elme^ ihne, ilmenc wk. fern.) 

WGcr. *clmo-z\ the same word willi diffeic.icc 
of ablaut appc.ars as ON. dlmr (Sw. aim, I).a. 
aim, ,t/z«) etymologically = L. ulmus. The mod. 
(icr. ulme, Du. olm, and the Eng. form w/w(c, 
arc due to the influence of the Lat. word.] 

1 . 'The name of well-known trees belonging to 
the genus Ulmus, csp., in FIngland, the Common 
or Small -leaved F.lni {Ulmus cam/cstris^, a tree 
having rough, doubly serrated loaves, flowers 
nearly ses.silc, (he fruit oblong, deeply clovtm anrl 
glabrous; in .Scotland, the Witch orWych Elm 
{Ulmus montana) or the Cork-barked Elm ( Ulmus 
suberosa)', in U. S. the While Elm {Ulmus 
atnericana). 

e 2000 .S’rtJT. I.eeckd. II. 52 Eft j^eniin clmes rindcj gekrrn 
to .ahsan. *38* WvcLiK ha, xli. 19, I .sh.al selte in dcM^rt 
fyrr tree and vhn and b«.»x tofpdcre. c 1440 Promp. Pgp'. 
138 Elm, tre, uhnus, 1541 Act 33 Hen. IT 1 1 , c. 0 fi 5 Two 
other bowes..of a-shc, chne, wyche, ha.syll or other wuoil 
mete for the .same. 2567 Drant Horace Epist. i. vii. T) vj, 
Our cittiren i-4 now a Corridon. He trimmM his iilmes. 
2684 Evelyn Sytr/a iv. |6 'I’hc Elm delights in a sound, 
sweet and fertile I.And. 2730 Gray Elegy iv, Beneath those 


rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, itm M artvn Ronsseaks 
Bot. xvii. 224 Few persons know tnat the Elm has any 
flower. 2839 Linulky Nat. Syst. Bot, 94 I'he inner bark of 
the Ehn is slightly bitter and a-stringent. 2890 Tr.NMYSON 
In Mem. xciv. 58 Rock’d the full fulij^ed elms. 2838 O. 
W. Holmls One-hoss Shay, lojgs from the ‘Settler’s 
ellum’. 2877 E. 1 'kacock N. R'. Line, D. S.) 

Elem, the elm. 1881 Jsle IPight Gloss. (K. D. S.) Ellum, 
an elm. 

2 . Willi distinguisiring epithets, denoting the 

above-named ami other species of the genus : 

Broad-leavod Elm, Ulmus latifolia or montana', 
ChicheHter Elm, also called American Elm, 
Ulmus atnericana ; Witch or Wych Elm, 
Ulmus montana. Also Yoke Elm, the lloRN- 
BKAM {Carpi HUS Jfctulus). 

2876 Haklky Mnt. Med. 423 The Broad- Leaved Elm. .(»- 
80 feet high, with niggl'd hark. 188a Garden ji Nov. 419/3 
'Ihc Chichester Elm . . is vurioii-sly known ns the Hunting- 
don, Scampston, or unfortunately as the American Elm. 

3 . Jig. with refcronce to the practice of training 
vines on elms. 

SiiAKS. Com. Err. ii. ii. 179 I'kou .*irt an Eline iny 
husband, I a Vine. 1643 btyst. Jn/i/, a Subverting the 
Protestant Religion, together with the Subjects Liberty, 
(the Ellme of that Vine'. 

4 . The wooil of these trees. 

i8a3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 261 Elm is another tough 
and strong species of wooil. 

6. Comb., chiefly allrib., as clm-dresser, -plank, 
-shaderw, -tree, -wood', dm -embosomed, - encircled 
adjs. ; elm-balm, the fluid contained in elm-galls ; 
olm-gall, the gall produced on the diiTerent species 
of elm by the puncture of Aphis nlmi ; olm-pipe, 
the trunk of an elm hollowed for use ns a drain 
or watcr-^pijie. 

2862 Miss Pratt Flmver. PI. V. 42 (’*alls are also pro- 
duced on the leaves by the puncture of a cynips, and c.Tc'.h 
gall contains some drops of liquid, which has been called 
“Kim balm. 1396 in Rugcis Agrk. 4 /'»7Vrf III. 578 *E'.lm 
dresser 20/. 1839 Poems 11. 11 Field and wood 

Aiul *elin-embosoiiicil spire. 2777 ’ 1 *. Warion PoemsQdK 
vii. Or grange, or 'eliii-encin.icd farm. 2732 S. Halics 
Stat. p.s<t. 11 . App., Where ’'elni-jiipes lay niuierground. 
1677 Moxon Me<h. E.rerc, (1703) 173 An ()tiken plank, or 
*Ehii plunk. 1833 Mrs. IIkmans Haunted House, Where 
the deep *clm shiulows fall, tsfia ’I'iirnsr Heri’al 11. 169 b, 
'J'be IcucR, the. Iwnghes, and I be burck of the "elm tre, 
b.iuc a binding veriue. 2688 K. Hoimp. Armoutyw. 52/1 
The Elmc. 'I'lec is of some called All-Heart. 2772 (Joldkm. 
I list. Engl, 11. 3R7 Her Isidy waH..tbrowii into a cominun 
chest of elm tree. x83a Tknnvson Dream Fair IVom. 57 
Enormous t'liiitrce-lN)]e.s did stoop .and lean Upon the dusky 
brushwood underneath I'heir bioad curved branches. 

Elm, var. of Hki.M d>. and v. dial. 
‘fElmawes. Obs. rare \ 

<71500 I W. in W’r.-Wi'ilc kcr v>i t.amercs, nnglice. chiniwcH. 
Elmen (c’bricn), u!. Now ff/Vt/. or Forms r 
5 elmyn, (6 7 elming\ 5-9 elmin, fi- olmen. 
[f. Elm 3 -KN.] 

1 . Of or jicrtnining to an olm-trcc. 

249i| Faiiyan Ml. 5R5 ’I’hey were h.aneedvpon.'inelniyn tree. 
1509 r. AIIoupkt] Stlloivotmes 56 Tender F.lming hud May 
. . be giuen in stcciic of foodc. 2607 ’I'oi-SkLL lourf. Beasts 
301 Let him feed upon . . Elming boughs. 1676 Honai s 
/Had VI. 4(<? Planted about it many Klinen trees. 1807 
C-RAUBK Halt yustke, Wc slept licticuth the dmin tree. 
2813 Scott Rokehy 11. xxvii. Leaning a^niust Ihe elmin 
tree. 2881 Palgkavk I'isions Eng. 21 ’]'hc eliiien Iv.'if 
'rhinn’d into gold, and fell. 

2 . MmiIc of the wood of the dm tree. 

2466 it/<7rr/f . 4 llottseh. Exp. 323 Item, for lx. feteofclnien 
horde, xx.</. 2648 Bury I/ V//.V (1850. 219 A gnat chc.st of 

elming horde. 

3 . l-f)mposcd of elm- trees, 

2876 World No. Kifi. »ii 'I'hc cimen Ixiwcrs are in their 
prime of foliage. 

Elmes, olmisBe, olmys, ob.s. ff. Almh. q.v. 
Elxny (e’lmi:. [f. Elmj/a 4 -Y.] Coiisisiiiig 
of, characterized by, or abounding in elniH. 

*757 Hykr Fleece 1. 2**6 'I'lin ••.'iiidy soil Of duly Ross. 
279s SoiTiii Y ')oan of An x. 5 'Ibe suniiiier breere Moves 
ow the e.liiiy v.Tlr. 2799 Coii-.ridc.k in New Monthly 
Mag. (iBj.s) 5 CLV. 225 We have eliny hedges. 2873 M*-**^* 
’Lh.^ckcrav Old Kensington i. 4 The old palace that stamls 
blinking Its .sleepy windows across dniy vi.sta.s. 

t Elnei e'llen, sb. obs. [Com. Tcut. : OF!. 
^llen (gen. ^Ine.t) corres])onds to OS. ellcn, ellien, 
i)]lG. ellan, el ten, dlin, (ioth. aljan str. neut. ; 
ON. eljan, eljun sir. km. (led. clja wk. fm.) 
O'lViit. tyj»es *alJauo m, *alJanA.'\ 

Strength, courage (also, in OK, zeal) ; in Thtol. 
.strength vouchsafed, comfort, grace. 

Betnvulf (uta Ac ic him xeata iiceal EafoS and cllen un- 
X'‘ara nu guhe ;^ebeodan. ra 8 K. yEi.VKRU Booth, xxvii. 3 2 
f Bosw.) Frowrr cra;ft,Ts, F-ara i.s an wrcrscipc, oScr met^^ung, 
Friddo i.s ellcn. <z xooo Cuthlac 264 Wies (juFlac on dnc 
strung. <12X85 Alter. R. 106 Vor )c .schuldcn wenen Fct 
f<od, uor ouwer holi line, seiidc 011 his grace and liis elne. 
r 1x30 Halt Meid, 27 Ah mc.incs dne in muche wurfi. a XB40 
Ureisun in Cott, Horn. 185 We..hiiggeF worldles froure . 
wiF moni sori teone . and dne of munnes speche. Ibid. 
liwa se cuer hatted longe wone of gasllichc dne. 

Hence B'UenlBBS a. [i^c -lksh], powerless. 
a 2000 y Uliana 393 (Or.) Ic J^eoinor xcoal secan ofterne 
dlcnlc.i.sran cempan. c laou Ormin 10908 Illc meocticssc 
iss cllcnlac-H WiFputcnn herrsuinmii«6Be. 

t E’lne, V. Ob.s. [OE. ilnian « OUG. dlinCn. 
ON. dna, Ooth. aljanbn *aljnnlfjan, f. 
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SLOKO. 


SLICING. 

*aljano-m : see prcc.] trans.T^i sirwijjlhcn, hearten, 
coml'ort. 

a »«5 After, K. lo Oon &. iscoii swuch & clneit liam & 
heh>ei) mid fodc of holi lore, a sm< A'a/^ 1374 As 
nieti droll ham to hare deaS, )>a..elnede ^e oOre. n la^ 
Lojsona in Celt. Horn, 315 Ich wot hcl |»u wult .sciiden me 
);eiie holi gost to clticn tur. 

£ln(e, o!)S. var. of Ehh. 
t S'lning. Ods. [OK. KhNK v. : 

see -ING*.] Comfort, grace. 

<1 1140 UrcisuH in Cott, How. 185 Min iliesu lines louerd 
hu beode-st m hin elning \prittUd elmingl. IbU. zoi {>u 
heodest hin elning. 

t Sloca*ti02l. Obs. ran. fas if ad. (/. VAvrF- 
tim-emy n. of action f. elocarty lit. to ])lacc out, f. 
e out + -loian to place.] 

1. Removal from a person’s control. 

S614A Up. Hall Cases Conso. 11650) 294 When the child 
by. .former clocation shall l>« out of the Parents disposing. 
fig. Alienation of mind), ecstasy. 

«i <619 FoTHr.RBY Atkeom. 1. v. fi 1 (16221 30 In .ill Pocsie 
. . there must he. .an ehx:ation, and emotion of the niiridc. 
Elooular (F'i^'kifFlu), a. Bot. [f. r“oul + locui'US 
small cell + -ar.J Without partitions or loculi. 

X864 in Wfbstrr. 

ElOCUtioil CelJki/7 j.m). Forms : 6 elocuoion, 
•aion, -syon, eloquutiou, 6- elocution, [ad. L. 
i'locutidU’emy n. of action f. eloqui to speak out : 
cf. Kwxjuknoe. 

SetMC 1 is ideniic.'il with the meaning of cliH'utio as used 
by Roman rhetoricians. Sense 4, which has been evuU rd 
from the etymology with>.ait regard to Lai in usage, corre- 
sponds to what the Homans expressed prou nut iath.\ 

i 1. Oratorical or literary expros.sion of thought ; 
literary ‘style’ as distinguished from ‘matter*; 
the power or art of approiiriate and effective ex- 
pression. Obs. 

1509 Hawes /'asf. Pleas, xi. i, F.li^usion with the powreof 
Mercury, 'Mic m.'itircnorncth right well facuiidyuusly. 1553 
T. Wilson Jihet. 4 KlocuciuTi is an appliyng of apie wordcs 
and sentences to the ii.'atter fouiule out to cjntirmc the 
c.iu.se. 1586 WKUitE Potfieie ( Arb. 1 19 Why should we 

think so basely of ihisY i.ithtir then of her sister, 1 meane 
Khctoric.ill KI<x|uutiun. 1634 H abincton Casiura (Arb.i 1 1 
How unhapj;>te .soever I may be in the elocution, 1 am sure 
the Theame is worthy enough. x68i N szviLis Plato liedro, 
167 A Person of gcKid Learnin)j| and KliX-.ntion. 1731 UAn>:Y 
VOL II, ElocMtioHKyf\i\\ Rhetoricians) consists in apt express, 
ini', .and a beautiful order of placing of words. x8^ LiNr:ARn 
flisi. Anglo’Sa^. C 4 . 11S581 11 , xi. 171 Your . .acquaintance 
with those forms of elocution in which it is expressed. 

+ b. concr. A mode of exprc^ssioii. Obs. 

a 1679 Hoboes Pltet, (18401492 Kl(x:ution.sare madcdccent ; 

1. Uy speaking feelingly .. 2, Uy speaking as bccome.s the 
per.son nf the speaker, etc. 

1 2. Eloquence, oratory ; conrr. in //. harangues. 
x||93 Nashk Christ's T. 39 a, How shall 1 arine mync elo- 
cution. 1631 Mak.vinoer Etnp. East 11. i, She'll tire me 
with Her tedious elocutions. 1633 N aonton Fragw. 

I Arb.) 49 She began to be taken with his iducution. x6^ 
.Mili'ON PUkon. 241 To stirr the con.staticiu of any wise man 
is. .above the genius of hi.s cleric elocution. 17x5 20 Pope 
Hiad 111. 283 When he speaks, wh.it elocution flows ! 179X 
CowFER Hiad IX. 549 Roth elocution and address in arms. 

3. Oral utterance ; w'ay o^ manner of s|H:aking. 
Now only with some notion of 4. 

1623 CocKiiKAM, EliH ution, vtlcrancc. 1667 Milton P. L. 

IV. 747 Whose taste . . (iavc eloculion to the mute. 1734 
Richaklisun Crandison 117311 I I. xxix. 274 He h.id a lively 
•lud easy' elocution. ^ x^ (lOiiwiN Cal. WilUavts 18 For 
this Mr. Tyrrcl was indebted to a boisterous and overbwir 
iiig elocution. 1795 Dcuki!: Let. Wks. VTl. 371 You have i 
a natural, fluent, and unforcctl elocution. 1846 KuSKIN Mod. j 
Paint. I. I. I. ii. § 7 The clear and vigorou.s elocution of 
useless and senseless words. 

4. The art of public speaking so far as it regards 
delivery, pronunciation, tones, and gestures; man- 
ner or style of oral delivery. Akso oHrib. 

16x3 R. C. Table A iph. (cd. j*, Elocution ^ gcxjd vlterance 
of speech. 1878 Phii.lii'S, Elocution^ pro])er Speech, hand- 
some utterance. 1739 Cibiikr Afiol. <i7.'j6i I. 87 True 
theatrical elocution. x8x>( Scott Guy M. xxxvii, It. .scrs'cd 
Co give zest and peculiarity to the style of elocution. 1864 
Sat.Keti. 13 Dec. 81(9/1 'I he w'or.^t of the other .system, that 
of boarding-schools and ‘elocution-m:j.stcr.s is that, etc. 

Sloontionary (cUki/r Jnnari), a. [f. prec.+ 
-AUY.] Of or pertaining to elocution. 

1846 Poe IVks. 1864) 111 . 40 'fhe elocutionary . . value of 
her program Hies. 1882 J^aily Xewsj Mar. 5/4 Mr. New- 
degaic, with great . . ek>cutioM.iry effect, read the letter. 
1884 Matuh. Esatn. 14 May 5/4 Dr. Parker’s elocutionary 
gifts added to the strong imprcs.sion which it nLide. 

Slocutionist (,eliyki/7-/anist:). [f. IClucution 
+ -isT.] One who practises the art of elocution ; 
a proficient in the art of elocution. 

.**47 intTKAicL i860 Mtiyj 17 Dec., Mr. Ben^ough 
is a good ticjciitionist. xBm Whitney Li/e J.ang. xiv. 283 
The. .variations of tone which the skilled eincutioni.st u.sc.s. 

Elocutionise (cl(fki/?Tan;»iz '., v. [f. Elocution 
+ -IZK.] intr. a. To make u.se of florid or elo- 
quent language, b. To speak or read in public. 
<1x849 Poe IfAx (1864) HI. 250 The. author proceeds, .to 
cloi^utumizc. X883 HimiUetic. Mmthly Aug. 661 The two 
ta^s fof a preacher)., writing anfrelocu I ionizing. 
Slooutiv6 (flp'kir 7 liv), a. and sb. rare, [as if 
ad. 1.,. ^elocutiv-usy f. eloqtti : see Elocution.] 

A. adj. That isf concerned with utterance or 
eloquence. B. sb. An utterance. 

1627 tELTUAM Resok'cs II. xlviii, 11O77) 254 Though 


Preaching in it's elocutive part be but the conception of 
Man. xwx New Monthly Mag. 11 . 41 Mr. Manager., 
went through the appeasing elocutivex of dumb show. 
Slo'CUtoxy, d). rare K [ad. L. elocutdri-us 
pertaining to oratorical expression.] That per- 
tains to locution ; elocutionary. 

18x7 Monthly Mt^. XLIV. 448 Dr. Carey has . . in for- 
wardne.ss, an clocutory edition of Thomson’s Seasons. 

Sloge. [a. Fr. iloge, ad. L. elogium (see Elo- 
QiuM). Now treated as Fr. : pronounced (rii?^').] 

1 1. An expression of praise or commendation ; 
an encomium. Obs. 

CX366 Muck tr. Senecas Octnvia 1. Hi, That woman wight 
.shal have .ilwayc This elo^e yet. 1693 J. Beai/mont On 
Burnet's Th. Earth 1. 55 The Author here gives us an 
F.li^gc on Mounuins. 176^ Wilkhs Corr. (ifeji 111 . 128 
'I'hc clogc which the noblest of ]}octs gives me. a 1769 
Dukney Hist. Alfts. 111 . iv. 287 Pere Mersenne. .has given 
us an .. cluge of him. x8oa Edin. Eev. I, 23 The latter 
mtimber of this doge would now be wholly unintelligible, 
if applied to a spirited co.*vch-horsc. 

2 . A funeral oration ; a discourse in honour of 
a tlcceased person, e.g. that pronounced by a newly- 
elected member of the French Academy upon his 
predecessor. 

r 1723 ArTEKBimv F.pist.Corr. 1.(1783) 179 , 1 return yon, Sir, 
tlic two doges, which I havcperu.scd with pleasure. I bor- 
row that word from your language. 1753 Chambers Cycl, 
Supp.y The secretary of the royTil academy of sciences in 
Pans composes the doges of such meinlwrs as die. x86x 
( J. Wilson & Dkikie E. Forbes xv. 553 Pronouncing the 
F-logc of his old master into whose place he now ascends ! 

t£ legist. Obs. [f. K 1 . 0 HK f -IST.] ‘One 
who pronounces a panegyric * (T\>fld). 

a 1639 WoTToN A’f/w. (16851366 She did not want a pus- 
sion.ite Elogist, as well os an excellent Preacher (for her 
runer.il sermon). 

Ii Elo gium. Obs. [1.. Ptogrum a short saying, 
an inscription on a tombstone ; this word and its 
mod. forms seem to have been confused with Eulo- 
oiuM, Eulogy.] 

1. An cxjilanatory inscription. 

<1x699 Stillincu-l. Serm. I. viiL(R.)T 1 »c dogiiun (»f his 
cross, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

2. -I^LOGY 2-4. 

1370 6 I.AMiiAKUE Perawh. Kent (1826* 251 \V 1 ierc he hc- 
stoweth this honourable Rlogiuni upon him. 1682 D. A. Art 
Converse 54 I.tit your Klogiiim's he alwaics wiililn the cir- 
vutnference r»f commhn seni,e. a x^ D<u»si.ev Art Preach. 
<99 111 dogiums, 'ti.s the art. With plain simplicity lo win 
the he.irt. a 1789 Huknkv Hist. Mus. <ed. 2) I. lx. i6(i Pos- 
tcritv . . will . . meet with their names and dogiums. 

tE’logy. Ohs. Also 7 8 elogio. [Anglicized 
form of prcc,] 

1. An explanatory inscri[)tion, esp. on a monu- 
ment or a portrait. Cf. Ki.oinuM 1 . 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i3Many i)ers<)nages. .clcserue 
better than dispersed rcpt>rt, or imrren Klogics. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 209 The singles of the several Dukes, 
with their Elogies. 1658 J. Hcfbkkv Hist. Christina Q. 
.Sxoedland 422 In sever. il pxsthoords hung their clogies. 
1663 Cowley Verses <y /u.t. d 1X19 147 His .Statue or Picture, 
with an FIngy under it, shall \>c placed in the Gulery. 

2 . A brief summary of a jierson’s character ; a 
characterization ; usually in favourable sense, a 
euhjgy, expression of praise. 

x6ia Dray roN J’oly.olb. iv. Notes^ 70 But for Arthur you 
shall lit Nl know him In this clogie. T his is th.it Arthur, etc. 
1629 Eakle Microcosm. Ixii. (Arb.) 87 No man . . romes off 
more with the dogic of a kind Geiilleiimn. 1638 Kvei.vn 
iMem. (x 857.» I. 12 One Stokes, .did. .set forth a pretty book, 
which was published, with many witty elogies liefore it. 
x68x tr. IVillis’ Rem. Med. I-Vks. Voc., Elogie, a report in 
praise or dispraise of a thing. 1704 F.aui. ('romarty .V/. in 
Loud. G,tz. No. 4037/5 All F.logie or Pancgcrick on Her 
DLijesty. 1740 Johnson Hlake Wk-s. IV. 369 We must then 
admit, amidst our clogics and applause.s. 

3. A biographical notice (usually of a deceased 
personX 

1644 Milton Jud^m. fl/ovr (18511 291 Jacobus Verhdden 
. .inhis Elogies of famous Divines. X646 Sir T. HrniwNi. 
Pseud, Ep, IV. xii. 217 As Paulus Jovius hath (Idivcrtri in 
his Elogic of Icarritd men. 1652 C. .Stacvlion Herediau 74 
t)f such before as writ his Acts or Elogie, Some Records 
doe unto this day renLiin. 

4. A funeral oration. 

X677 Gojft Venice 197 His Funerals are kept in the Churr.h 
of St. Mark ; and his Klogy prtmounced in presence of the 
Sunat. 1689 Evelyn Mem, 118571 HI. 296 She . . b.id her 
obsequies cdeiirated . .by a solemn procession, and dogy of 
all the witness of th-it renowned city. 

II Elohim (cleu him, -h/m). Also 7 elohym. 
[IJeb. c’n'JH HdhJtHy pi. of m'?N god, but often 
construed .as sing, with sense ‘ God * or ‘ a god ’.] 
One of the Hebrew names of God, or of the gods. 
1603 'I'lmme Quersit. i. il 7 That KIohym..Who moved 
upon the waters. X715 Kkr.sky, Elohim^ one of the iiitiiies 
of (rod in the bihle. x86a Stanley Jew, Ck. (18771 b 1 19 
Abraham sitw that alt the Klohim were meant fur God. 

t b. transf. in allusion to the supposed use of 
the word iu certain passages of the Bible to 
denote earthly potcntate.s. (This interpretation 
is now abandoned, exc. in the ironical passage 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) 

16B2 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 19 He who . . sways the 
.scepter of himself, not envying the glory of. .«!ohim.s of the 
earth. 

Elohimio (cUhi'mik), a. rare. [f. prcc. -f- -tc.] 
Of passages in the Hebrew scriptures : Character- 


ized by the use of the word Elohim instead of the 
word Yahveh. See next. 

t87x F. Bolton (M l Ps. III. 173 Two Elohimic 
fragments brouglit together. s8Bs -3 Sctiaff Relig. Encycl, 
111 . 1954 The Elohimic psalms. 

Elonist (elJo hist). [f. Eloh(im) + -T 8T.] The 
name given by Hebraists to the author (or authors) 
of those parts of the Hexateuch which are marked 
by the use of Elohim as the name of God in- 
stead of Yahveh (j30pularly written Jehovah). See 
JEHOVIST, Yahvint. 

x86a H. J. Rose Bunsen jj Ilgen imagined two Elohists 
and one Jdiovist. 1882-3 ochakk Eelig. EncyH. 1 1 . 1043/1 
Ainended by a younger Elohi.st and a jfehovistic editor. 

ElohistiC (ebhi’stik), a. [t. prec. + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Klohist; characterized by 
tlie use of Elohim instead of Yahveh : see prec. 

1841 Ryi-and ffengstenberg an Pentat. (1847) .3.11 In some 
ptissiageii of the Elohistic part . . Klohim must stand under 
all circiimsir'inces. 1863 Jouanniss Laicu.h AutPColenso I, 
The Jphovistic passigcs taken by ihemselve.s i-cquire the 
F.lohlstic story to connect them. ^ x88x W, R. Smith Old 
Test, in Jesu. Ch. vii. 197 The Elohistic collection (of psalms) 
. . was formed after the lime of Ezra. 

Eloiliy eloign <floi'n), v. Forms: 6 eloine, 
eloygn, 6-7 e8loyn(e,eloyii, 7 oaloign, elloigno, 
7-Q eloigne, 6- eloin, 8- eloign, [a. AF,, OF, 
esloignier {Yx.iHoigncr) to remove to a distance:— 
late E. exlongarCy elangdre to remove to a distance 
(see Elono 7 l). In English law-l.atin elongdre 
is usetl in the various senses defined below.] 

I. gm. : Sometimes /;■««.(/! from the legal use.) 
tl. To remove to a distance, lit. and Jig. Ohs. 
*535 Goodly Primer^ O bone Jesii wipe clc.in away that 

cluiiii'th me from thcc. 1373 firieff Disc. Troub. P'ranck- 
/ord 158 'I’hcy .■.hall be eloi^lled from us that would gladly 
succi^r the jioore. 1624 Fisher iti F. While Kepi. Eisher 
448 'I’heir sjiirit being eloyiied . . from the contagion of the 
botlie. 1636 Ani>. J. Williams Holy ’/‘able 11637) 205 Iftho 
l able he .^o far c.sIoigncd fniin llie people. 1653 Cojjan tr. 
Pinto's I 'oy, xxix. (1663 115 J..ea.slwir.c l.ibour toesloigii tby 
minde from the vanitic.sof the Earth. x(^a Christ Exalted 
§ 127. 98 'I'hou hast eloyned, or cast me lar away. 

b. rejl. To take oneself ofl’, absct.)ud ; to retire 
to a distance, seclude ones-clf {from). Now rare. 

*539 31 I fen. VI 1 1 , c. 8 If any person, .cloinc. .hiiii- 
selfe within any parte of this realnie. 1575 Tukhkkv. ISk. 
Veuerie 35 I’he harte. .eluygning him self from the hoiindcs. 

SrFNsi'R P\ (>. I. iv. 20 From worldly care*. hiniNcIfc he 
did esioyne. x66a Fuller Worthies l.iuc, 11. 162 If. .]^-ou 
should elh^ignc your self by residence there from tho.se im- 
ploymentK. x8x8 CoLKRn-K;E Kent. (18361 I. 223 The artist 
mu.st . .eloign bim.self from nature. 18^ Hrxa; Shelley 11 . 
402 He eloigned himself, .and evaded pursuit. 

II. spec, in Law. 

2. trans. 'I'o convey or remove out of the juris- 
diction of the court or of the sheiifT. 

1558 Act 1 P'liii. c. 21. § 25 If. bis goods or el 1 at t els be so 
eloyned. x68a 1 .cttrlli. /*W tj/Vi*<V. (1857) I. P3.( His lord- 
.shiphad eloigned the Ixxly of. , 1 lunricUa. 2768 JIlac ks tone 
Comm. III. 129 'fhe sheriff may return that he is eloigned. 
1796 J. Anstky PleadeVs (i8(»3i 48 Gontent his per- 
.son to eloign. 1809 'FomliN-S Law Diet. s. v., If such .ts are 
within age be eloined. 

3. To remove, carry off, send away (property). 

1622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 151 If such best beast 

should be esioyned. X714 Sir W. Si.K(XiC.s Courts Leet 
(cd. 3) 78 If one eloign iny (ioods that arc not dtsirainabU: by 
Law. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 518 Many u tale of 
]>lundcred flocks, .and eloigned cattle. 

4. To divert (money; from its pro))tT use. 

1640 Prerog. Pari. in.S>/. Harl. Misc. ( 1793' 239 'J’he rents, 
profits, and revenues nf this realm, .arc ^o mucii. .eloiiied. 

t Eloinatev eloi gnate. Ohs. rare. [f. Fr. 
Boigri'Cr (see prcc.) + -atk.] Irans. - prec. 

1642 Howell P'nr. Trav. lArb.) 56 Nor is some vulgar 
Greek so firre adiiUeraled, and cloigmited from the true 
t >rcek, as Italian is from the Latin. 1847 Ckaio, F.loinaie., 
lo remove. 

Eloiner (Hoinoj). Law. [f. Eloin + -ku; 
after AF. esloigneour.] One who cloins. 

2^5 Nichols Sritton I. 67 Our Ju.st Ices can convict the 
cloincrs of malice. 

t Eloi'niuent, eloi'gnment. Obs. Also 7 

ettloinment, 8 eloignomeut. [a. AF. eshi^m- 
mentf Fr. Ploignement : sec Eloin and -ment.J 

1. Removal to a distance. 

1678 96 Phillips, P'.loinmenty a removing a great way off. 
2847 in Ckaiu : and in mod. Diets. 

2. a. The space or distance between one object 
and another, b. Distance, in the sense of the dis- 
tant part or background of a scene or of a picture. 

<1x670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 92 The sun.. 
a]ipear.H to u.s no bigger ihuti u platter, .bccau.se of that 
esioinment .. between our eyes and the object. 17x3 ao 
Pope Iliad I. 291 In the eloigncmcnt we beliold Jupiter in 
golden armour. 

3. Jig. Remoteness in feeling or faste (from). 

a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 146 He discovers an eloignmetii 
from vulgar phrases. 

fElome, Obs. rare- (See quo! .) 

*753 Ciiamijerb Cycl. Suppl.y P.lomCy a name given by gome 
authors to orpitneul. 

tElong. Ohs. Forms : 5 eslonge, .4-7 
elonge, fi-jr olong. [ad. laic L. elmgd-rc to re- 
move to a distance, f. e out y Imge far away. 

Sense X of this word, and the ontinary modern sense of 
Elonuate, show that the L. word wa.s sometimes token as 



1IIIOK0ATB. 

f. # 4 - Img^m long. The form Mbmge is due eo the influ- 
ence of the equivalent Romaitic form ; see Kloin.] 

1 . tram. To make longer, lengthen. 

csiao PttUad. oh Husb. tL 79 Klonge eke as the Uketh 
best ihi laride. 

b. To retard, delay : to retard the growth of. 
c i4ao Palleul. oh Husb. iv. 63a Premature yf that the list 
elonge [maturam Jicum xns scrotinam /aceri\. x6xo (i. 
Fletchfb CArw/’r Viet, in Karr's S. P. Jas. /. 57 Ui»n the 
roof the bird of sorrow sat, Eloiiging joyhill day with her 
sad note. 

2 . To remove, separate, cause to wander away 
from, lit. and Jig. Also Jig. To set free (from 
trouble or grief). 

1475 Caxton Jason 135 b, I h.aue found and fclte my self 
eslonged . . of all my sorowes. a 1511 Wyatt IVbs. i.j86x) 55 
By seas, and hills clongcd from thy sight. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne in. ix. (16321 '539 Doth not too much elonge . . us 
from our . . principles, xooo Skenk Peg. Maj. 108 Ane beast 
that is elonged, and wavered away from his moist er. 

3 . intr. To go far away. rare~^. 

1598 F 1.OK10, A liontaiMrCf to elonge, to go farre off. 

Elongate v. [f. late L. 

elongiit- ppl. stem i)f elongarc : see preej 
fl. trans. To rt•mo^•e, set at a distance {from'). 
ctSM IjooBOK The hoke for to Lerne B j a, I.ct the com- 
mon howsc of escinent be. .elongntyd from the howse. x6si6 
\i\.iwNr (, 7 ossigr,, Elongate^ to niriiove afar off. xyax-xSM 
Baii.i:v, Elongate t to remove or carry a great way off. 

2. inir. t o,. gen. 'I’o depart, move away or 
recede from (obs.). b. spec, in Asirottomy: To 
recede ajiparcritly from the sun or a fixed point in 
tlie celestial sphere ; said, cg.^ of a st.ar or a planet. 

1646 SiH T. Bkcivvkf. /’semi. £/. 11. ii. 63 But elon};ating 
from the co.'Lst of ftrasilia toward the shore of Africa it [llie 
south point) varyclh Fast ward. 1775 Ash, Elongate^ to go 
oflT to a distance. 

3 . trans. To lengthen, dr.aw out, prolong. 

1378 Banistkr Hist, ^fan\'^\\. T07 It [spinal marrow) is . . 
a portion of the brayne elongated. 1656 Blount 
Elongate^ to prolong. 1793 M. Baii-MH Morh. Anat.iii^oj) 
g Time h.as been given for Hie adbesioiis to be elongated by 
the motion of the heart. 18^ Savrr Pemonol. vii. 217 The 
mode of criongating a gout's back by mean.s of a spit. 1865 
Dif KKN.s Mut. Fr. vii, Ha\ing inus ciong.Ttcd and cur 
plmsisod the word. 

4 . Hot, \in 1 r.) To grow or increase in length; to 
Ilf lt*ngthy ; to have a slcmlor or tapering fiuin. 

i8ot KNic.JiTin Phii. XCl. 340 The wood between 

the biimtb and the nest leaf below, h.TS ce.n.scd to elongate. 
x8aa S \vxh\M rianhrs (i. i:?S 'l lie niinuLe.st Fibres both 
c.xpand ami elongate with facility. 1870 Uookuk Stud. 
Flora 263 Ijnari.n repen.s . . Kaccnie.H elongating. 

Hence E longating ppl. a., that elongates. 
x8s8 (Ikmknkk Gunnery The patent elongating socket. 

Elongate a. [formed as prec.l 

l^cngthcned, jirolongcd, extended ; csp. in Hot, and 
Aool. that is long in proportion to its breadth ; 
that has a lengthened, slender, or tapering form. 

1828 Si AKK F,l> nt. Nat, Hist. T 1 . iy6 T.ip cl«>ngalc . . n.ir- 
row'ing tow'anJs the point. 18^7 JiARiiY ia /’m:. nemo. Nat. 
Club 11 . No. 5. i! v*) I'hc remaining live funning an clong.nlc 
club. x86o (.liiSAi: Kom. Nat, Hist. 336 Immense imrecog- 
ni.secl creatures of elongate form roam the ocean. 1870 
KooKKit .Stud. Flora 103 Peduncles elongate. 

Hcncc as conibiiiiiig form E'longato*, in various 
/oolugical tcniis, as elongato-conical, ovate, 
-triangular adjs.f that has the form or outline of 
a IcMigtlirncd cone, egg, triangle. 

X846 Dana (1848) 276 Ridges small, acute, sonic- 

tiriifs clongato-umical. x8^ -- Crust, li. ()y^ Hand, .don- 
gatu-ovatc, Jbid. i. 483 Beak luiiiellur, elongatu-lriangul.'ir. 

Elongated (f'V»ijg<?'ted, fVTjgvitud ),///. a. [pa. 
pple. oniLoxoA'rn v.\ 

1 . Made hmger ; drawn out or extended to an 
unusual or unnatural length. 

1751 J<. Camiujioc:k .Serildderind \\\. 83 O’er all her T-imbs 
were .seen i'li’ elongated papilbu of the skin. 1859 Mixes 
Friends in C. Ser. ti. 1 . vi. vaj An chmgated maxim of 
RochcfoucauU's. x86i Ki:adc< VfVx/r'/'.V //. I. 251 Me stood 
transfixed . . sudden horror in Ills elongated eountcnance. 
1870 F. Hai.i. in Wilson tr. yishnu'fiurdna V. 68 [Bhish- 
maka is] the elongated form of Blu'.shma. 1884 Times 
weekly cd.) 26 .Sept. 6/3 'I’he lover of elongated farcc.s. 

2 . That is exce.*:sively long in proportion to its 
breadth, a.s if drawn out or extended. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 51 Two of these edges .. 
pre.senl anteriorly an elongated surface. 1836 M Ac oii.uvkav 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 305 One. . has an elongated snout. 
X863 Bkkkki.cy Brit. JA»xjrcriii. 13 The stem, .consists more 
or less of elongated cells. 1877 w . Thom.son Voy. Challenger 
1 . ii. 731 The heart, an elongated tube. 

Elongative (x a. mme-wd. [f. 
Elonq.\te + -jVE.] That tends to elongate or 
lengthen out : see (]iiot. 

x8rf FrasrVs Mag. XIII. 591 A hope, that the expedient 
. .adopted by the elongalivc cla.ss of commentators, ancient 
and modern . . may never more be resorted to. 

Elongation Also 4 elonga- 

oioiin. [ad. late L. Hongatidn^em^ n. of action 
f. elongarc : sec EbONOATE.] 

1 . A sir. The .angular distance of a heavenly body 
from some relatively fixed point ; in mod. usage, 
the angular distance of a planet from the sun, or 
of a satellite from its prima^. 

c 1391 CiiAUcr.H Astro/. 11. jf 25 ‘Take the heieAt altitude . . 
of any sterre hx & tak liiA nethere elongucioun. ?x540 
Dyfference of Astron. Aii b, Of sygnc.%, and of theyr elooga- 
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tions. 1847 Lilly Chr. Astral. 31 is in his greatest elon* 
gation or distance from the ^ i66e Fui.i.kk Worthies 11. 
337 The star Venus was viiiible all day long, as stimetime it 
fans out ncer her greate.st Elongation, xtax Bkkwstek 
Mart. Sc. iii, (18561 35 We saw her iVenusj in the form 
of a crescent, resembling exactly the moon at the same 
elongation. x868 Ia)ckvk« Heatfens letl. y 76 In the morning 
. .its maximum we-stern donation attains the same value. 

1 b. The difference in motion between the 
swifter and the slower of two planet a, or the quantity 
of space whereby the one has overgone the other. 

1707-51 in Chamuers. 

f c. The diflerence between the iTue place and 
the geocentric place of a planet. Obs. 
in Hutton. 

1 2. Removal to a distance, dei>arture, recession ; 
hence, remoteness ; also^»: Obs. 

16x6 Buli-okah, Elongatitm^ a putting far off. 16^ J. 
SvxioNOs in Spurgeon t'reas. Haf. Ps. xxxviii. 9 Ortnmc.s 
there is .a frustration of our desires, or an elongation of the 
thing.s. 1654 Eiudery's Curia Poiiti.rt 'I'hosc who de- 
.signed hi.s clungatioo and further removal from Court. 
x66i HickKKiNoiLL Jamaien 5 That vulgar crroiir, thai il'.s 
phe Sun’.sJ clcmgatinn [is] the rejuson of extreamity of cold, 
xflya Phil. Trans, VII. 5126 The 1 )is-.appcarauce of those 
St.Ars may be ascrilnid to their Klorigaiiou from, our Kytis. 
x6^ k. Burthoggk Essay on Peason 140 In its utmost 
Eiongation or Removal from him. 

t b. Astron. The removal of a planet to its 
furthest distance from the sun ; aphelion. 

1715 in Kkbkky. xyas 1800 in B.aii.ev. 1787 Smeaton in 
Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 319 The same disappointment., 
with rv,siK;«it to the .approitching elongation in September. 

3. The Jtetion or process of ehmgathig, lengthen- 
ing out, or extending. 

1731 AhliliTHNOT .-Xlimenis 42 This Motion of Klongulion 
of thv Kilirc.s. 1793 T. Bkudolh Math. Evid. 14? What over* 
turns this whole system of analogi(.‘.al elong.'iiinn . . is a dis- 
covery . . to which ficnncpcunlrilHitcd an liiiit. 18x8 Stkuaim 
Planter's G. 277 This deuded tendency to elongation ol the 
boughs on the lee-side. 1831 Brkw'stkk Nat. Magic iv. 
(1843! So 'f'he figure will undergo ioo.st curious elongations 
and contractions. 1878 U P. MERi-iiiTit Teeth Tliere 
is also an elong.'ition of the anterior portion of the jaws. 

+ 4. Surgery, a. * An imperfect lii.\ation, when 
the ligaments arc only relaxed ami lengthened, but 
the lame is not out of place* {Syd. .Soe. Jex.). 

1676 Wiseman .Surg. 480 Those Kloitgaliotis which are the 
effect of an Hutnoiir s>>nking uimn a Ligament . . making 
it liable to lie strelclil. 1715 in Kkksky. 1847 in Cmaic:. 

b. ‘ 'i‘he exteiit'iuii of a limb for the purpose of 
reducing a dislocation or selling fnactured bones’ 
{Syd. .Soc. I.ex.). 1847 in Chaw.. 

6 . The state of being elongated or lengthened. 
concr. That which is elongated ; an extended 
space, a continuation, a part produced. 

175* K. Camrkidok Scribldcriad 111. 83 note. His skin w.as 
. .grown over with an homy excrescence called by ihc Na- 
liiralisls the Elongation of the papilla*.. X796 11 . IIi ntt.k 
I r. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (179*^' II 1 . 29 To prove the truth 
of my theory rcsnccling their [the tiolcs'J eiong.itioii. 1797 
M. Haii.uk Mark Anal. (i3o7>ayy if these elong.ations were 
to be situated ut a distame from the neck of tin* Idrirlder. 
18x3 H. ik J. .Smith Pej. Addr.fa But when on ibis boarded 
elongation it lulls to my lot to say .*1 good thing. 1837 
Whkwku. Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857* 11 . 282 The elongatii'ii of 
the im.igc. 1869 j. Maritnf.au 11 . 76 Mis inoralily . . 
is a mere elongation of law. 

Elo'nge, var. of Ai.lo.vge v. and j/».‘ 

1697 B. E. Dict.Caut, Crew, K/onge, to stretch forward 
the right .Arm and Leg, and to keep a clo.se iM-fi-fooi. 2707 
SiK \V. Horn-: New Meth. Fencing Other Ma.sters. . 
inaintuin . . that he will Elonge o» Stretch, a.s far llii.H Way, 
as when his Foot is couched to one .side. Ibid., Which 
certainly shortens his Elonge. 

t ElO'n^ng, vbl. sb. Obs. rare~^. [f lino no 
V. + - INC. 1 .] (See tpiot. ) 

x6ii Florio, Al/ontananza, an clonging or farrfe distance. 

Elope 'flfXu p). Also 6 ollopo. [In AF. ( J .jlh c.) 
aloper, [lerh. f. ME. *ahpe(n, pa. jiplc. of ^aUapm 
(f. A- pref. 4 + Licap) =» MIlii. ontlopen, (h r. e.nt- 
iattfen to run away ; cf. OE. uthleapan, the technical 
word for the * escaping ’ of a thief. 'I'he assumed 
M E. *alop<: however might staiul for Hope, pa. pple. 
of leapen in same sense ; cf. ‘ \xi wicke giv [wasj 
a wei i-lope ’ {Childh. fes, 972 ). 

The current liyp»jtliesi.s 01 derivation from MDii. ontlOpen 
.seems improbable on account of the early apiiearaiicc of the 
word in AF. 

1. a. Law. Of a wife : To run away from her 
husband in the company of a paramour, b. In 
popular language also (and more frequently) .said 
of a woman running away from home with a lover 
for the puriiose of being married. 

1x338 in Year-hks it-ia Edw. IN tHorw.^ 587 En brefde 
dower plcdc fut nil alopnde lioun baroun. 1538 Nottingham 
Borough Pee. 111 . 214 Ipsam Katherinamad oinpaiidiini de 
viru .suo . . icnt.avit.J i6a8 Cuke On Lilt, ys a, If tlie wife 
elope from her husband she shall lose her dower. 2697 
I.UTTRKi.i. line/ Pel. 1185711V. 323 He sets forth divers ac- 
cusations against his lady, who is elop'd from him. 1768 
Goldsm. Cood-u. Man iv, Wc . . must elofat methodically, 
madam. x8x8 Ckuisk Digest f, 204 A man by deed granted 
his wife to another, with wlmm .she doped and lived in 
adultery. 1837 W. Ikvino Ca/t, .^wwrT'/VA"J IT. 230 He en- 
deavoured to prevail upon his quondam mistress to ulope 
with hun. i88d Law Peborts Chane. Dir. XXV. 483 On the 
following day Captain Sampson and Miss Wall eloped. 

2. gen. To run aw.!)’, escape, abscoinl. 

1596 SrENSER F. Q. V. iv. 9 She tell me qnight, And to my 
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brother did elope strcightw'ay. iflflf Butler Mud, 11. i. a6o 
In close catasta shut, past hope Of wit or valour to elope. 
XTey A. Hamilton AVto Aa. E. Ind. 11 . xlvii. 188 When the 
Term of Rayinent came, they eloped. 1840 Dic;KEMHit(»r»i. 
Puiige Ixxxii, The . . valet . . doped with all the cash and 
moveables he could lay his hands on. 

3. transf. aiKly^^*-. (Chiefly in nonce-mis.) 

vjsA Swiir To a Lady, But with raillery to nettle. .Never 
lets your mind dope. 1785 Cowi’KR Tiroc. 876 Since thy 
strength must with thy years dope. 1817 Keats Kp, C. C . 
Clarke, Spenserian vowels that dope wiiii ease. 

Elopement v/l^u-pmc^nt). [In AK. ( 14 th c.) 
alopement : st;c ]iTt*c. and -MENT.] The action of 
elo])ing, in various sensts. See tlic vb. 

ii 33 ^ 111 Yenr-bks. it-12 /jV/a'.///(Horw,>587 Lalopement 
flit alogge en autre counte qe le dower ne tut demaiide.1 
X64X Termes de la /.tj'133 EUqiemcnt is when a married 
woman doji.artetn from her hu-sband with unudullerer. 1698 
Luttrlli. Brief Pel. 1857* IV. 346 She had 3 children since 
her dopeinent. 17x9 1 )k Fok Crusoe (1869) 5 Without any 
1 ’iiTpo.se of making an EIo()cmeiit that lime. 01x763 
SiiENSTONE Ess. it 'Itu! accidental elopements . . of a compo- 
.siiion.^ x8i^ Byron 7 #/fi« i. cciii, Myself, .Tiid several now 
ill Seville., Saw Juan's last dnperoent with the devil. x8aa 
J. Flint Lett. .dmer. 1 15 The indolence and disorderly con- 
duct of slaves, together with their frequent dofiemcnU. 1853 
Dk Quincev lYks. XIV. 460 My elopement from school. 
Eloper (fb'“ p 3 j). [f. Ki.opk.] Quo who clopest. 
1748 Rictiahdson Clarissa 1 181 r > IV. 212 To he. .an eloper 
from my friends to him. 178a Miss Burnlv Ceeilia ii. (I).) 
By making you an eloper with a duellist. 1830 Markyat 
N tug's Oxi'tt xviii, Setriiig what was left, and cursing the 
elotiers. 1856 Kanic A ret. A'.t//. II. xii- ub The report . . 
iiialces the lady a willing eloper. 1879 Escott England 11 . 
198 He is taken into a room where., he iccognises the 
eloper. 

Sopiue (c'lppnin), a. Zool. [f. mod,!., clop-s 
+ -i.NK.] Rettcnibling the genus flops of lishts. 
1887 Athemeuin 9 July 58/3 He considered it (the geiins 
Phacolepis] an clopnm clupeoid. 

E^nping ;/h7«'piij), vbl. sb, [f. Elopb + -lng I.] 
The .'ll;! ion of the verb EhorB. 

1783 Hlai.ksiom'. Comm. it. viii (ed. q\ Jf a woman volun- 
tardy leaves iwliich the law calls eloping from i her husband. 

Eloping / l(7« piq\, ppl. a. [f. Elope + -jat. ►.] 
TJt.ii flopes, in varimis si.’iiscs. 

1700 BLACKUoRt: Job 24 The eloping flood did from its 
channel str.Ty, 1703 Uowk Fair Penitent Epil., Thcre'.s 
dreadful dealing with looping Wives. 

II Elops Aool. [mod.L. a. Gr. eXotp: 
see Elloph.] A genus of fishes of the Herring 
fiiniily ; 'spread over all tropical and sub-tropical 
seas ■ ((iunlhir). 

Elops, var. of Ellopb. 

Eloquence (c Ulkwens). Forms ; 5 oloquens, 
elloqueuoe, 4- eloquonco. [a. Fr. Hot/uener, 
ad. I ,, eloqucnlia, f. eloqiicnt-cm F.Lt.QUENT,] 

1. The action, praclice, or att of expre.^^sing 
tlioughl wilh fluency, force, and nppiopriateness, 
so a.s lo appeal to the reason or move the feelings. 
Also toner, eloquent language. 

Primarily of oral utterance, :ind hence applied to writing 
that has the characleri.stks nf good oratory. In mod. use 
line notion of impassioned utterance is inoie prominent limn 
in the early examples, 

138a Wvci.iK Ci^r. Prol., Summe fwere overlnmcd] of 
wonly i:li~Kiiiencc of iihilusofic. c 1440 Gesta Pom. 1. x\i. 
71 I fai l. MS.) Wise men .. by deceyualile L‘lix]ucnce arid 
tak yng of money deceyuelb. 1501 .S1IAK.S. TtooGent ill. i. 
83 And naught esteemes my aged e.loquei)rt;. 1665 9 Bovin 
(>eca\. Keji. Drd., Those Celebrated I..udies .. by their .. 
Eloiinence .. taught their Children to swu)' those Kuhisof 
the Wwrkl. 1709 Taller No. 70 P2 Eloquence, sei off with 
the ])roper ( >riKunents of Voice and (lesiuic. x8m M. Rtu.i- rs 
Ess, ( 1874) 1 1 . V. 224 'Di give a brief definition of. . this irnesi 
-Style of eloquence, .it was ‘ pr.'ictieal reasoning,’ aiiiinaled 
by .strong emotion. 18^7 Okott-; Greece \ IV. 11. xlvi. 
loti His eKH|uencc was irresi-stibly impic-ssive. 

b. Jig. 

•593 Hi«'Kkh lUel, Pol. 1. li, Onr s.'ifcst eloqm nco conrern- 
ing rum iGod) is our silence. 1713 Vouno Last Day in. 129 
'flu; dreadful eloquence of pain, Our only song. 1713 so 
Poi*R Hind XIV. 252 Sikm.e that simke and diMpieiiix* of 
eye^. 1814 S. Kooi Kh Jan/ml. .r/> Her te.ir. ker only 
efoquenre. x8xa Ha/i.it i Talde-t. II. iii. 37 fhivl undis- 
turbed .silence of the heart wliicli ulv»iu: is pcrfecl eloquence. 
C. in pi. areh. 

X534 Li». Blrni'.wh GaA/. /?/'. A/. .d«7v/. fi<i46.* B iiij, Peojile 
came to Rome to sc the eloquences of the bokes. 1865 _Car- 
i.vi.K Freak. Gt. V. mx. v. 405 .Simsive eloquences and adviev.s. 
t 2 . Speech tir verbal cxiiressioii in general. Obs. 

1 1400 A'fo/r. /vr>4V754i Yoiii wikkcd thought. .I'Kat moovelh 
your rVinlc eluqiienie. 1658 9 N. Sr. Niciioi.Aft in Burton's 
Diii/y itS'jSf III. til), 1 wish we do not draw God’s judg- 
iiietil by Mich Jighi eloquence. 

3 . 'I'he quality of being eloquent, as an attribute 
of speakttrs or writers, their ntteranccs or style. 

C1430 Lvno. Plin. Poems (11140) 5 Alle to declare 1 have 
noorii: eloquence, c X450 Crt. Lane 2 Of cunning n.akcd, 
Imre of clofjm-nce. X5it6 Pitgr. Per/. IW. dc W. I5;4X) 1 b, 
My iii.sulTycyeiii.'y and ignotkunce .. iacke boihe lernyn^e 
and eloquence. i66a .S rii.L:.4ci< L. Orig. Sacr, in. i. j] 15 Thts 
jiarticul.ir aigumcnt . . U managed with a great diml of elo- 
quence. ITO4 Swift 7 '. Tub xi. 129 This I have produced 
as a Srantling of Jacks great eloquence. xSax Lytton 
Gvdoiph. 6 Her father’s clcK]ucnce had descended to her. 
Mod, A passage of unKurpa.s.sed eloquence, 

4 . = KiiETtmic. 

t6«3 CocKKRAM, Eloquence, the Art of Rhetoricke. 1796 
MoR.SE Amer. Geog. I. 525 Professor of., eloquence. x8sa 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 6 Ahraham Reim .. Professor 
Royal of Eloquence. 



ELOQUSNOY. 

1 5 . An alleged technical term denoting a com- 
pany of lawyers. Ods. rare"- *. 
i486 />'/'. St. AU>aus F vij a, An Eloquens of lawcyeiis. 
t Eloquency. Obs, rare, [f- as prcc. ; see 

-ENCY.] = ELUQUEXCE 3. 

1545 Til. Kaynalo IVomoHS booke B 8 Witty Mercury 
with his douloe & sugred eloquency. 1546 Lanclky /W. 

De Invent, i. ix. 19 a, The latin tong is not so fyl 
10 recciue the ornamentes of Eloquencte m the Grckc tong 
i-s. 1683 Cavb Htclesiastki App. *7 I he wisdom, clearness, 
and cloiiuency of his discourses. 

Sloquent (c'hXkwtint), a. [a. Fc. Sloquent^ ad 
L. eloquent em^ pr. pple., f. Hoqui to speak out,] 

1 . Of persons : Possessing or exercising the power 
of fluent, forcible, and appropriate expression. 

1393 Gower Vonf. II. a88 In liis speche Of worries he was 
elix|uent. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvii. A wysc 
Ictiy^t and a tiewe and an eloquent man. ij86 T. B. La 
Primauii. Fr. Acad. i. <1589)740 'I'he eloqucntcst oriilor in 
the world, xdgi Houres Leviatn. t. xi. 49 Eloquent s^xiakers 
are enclincd to Ambition, a 1714 Bi;rnk i ( 7 m'« yyw<*(i766) 
I. 17'i The eloqueiucsi man of that lime. 1874 Morlky 
Com/ivpnise 11886) 48 The school of which M. Renan is the 
most eloquent representative, 
b. tramf. and fig. 

1599 Shaks. Hvn. P, lit. vli. 37 Turnc the Sands inlj* elo- 
quent tungues. 1781 Gir.bon Decl. «r F. III. Ixx. 774 His pen 
was not less flotpient than hi.s tuiiKue. 1814 8. Ro(:i:k.s 
Jacqnel, 1. 8 1 Her dark eyes— how elui|iicnt ! 186a Tm illoi-e 
Orley F. xxxix, There is a silence which may be more do. 
quent than the sounds which it follows. 

2 . Of Utterances or style : Charactcri/ed by for- 
cible and appropriate expression. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 85 Rhetorique, whose facoiindc 
Above all other is eloquent. 1509 Hawks Am/. Picas, xviit. 
xxi, Your payno and wordes ek^ueiit. rtXM3 If- 
Wks. (1866-7; b 79 I *1^® lf<dly it soemrth the wisc.st, and 
cl(X]uciitest. and swoctt:.st, and easiest book of all others. 
i6«7 Donne Serm. 49 As powerfull as the Eloquentest 
Sermon. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 81 The .author of this elo- 
quent little paninhlct. 1841 Imne Arab. .Wts. 1 . 105 Well- 
shaped, ami of elor|ucnt .speech, 
t 3 . hunwromly. That inspires elotpicncc. 

1599 Rokti K.-iw/.'p' Worn. Abin^d.\i^\\^i^ You have the 
most eloquenst ale in all the world. 

liloqneiltial (citlkwen/ar, a. rare. [f. L. 
ehquenti-a KLOyuENCE + -Ah.] Pertaining to elo- 
quence ; rhetorical. 

axyix Kkn HymnoUteo Poet. Wks. ixai III. 351 Orators, 
who with Klmitienlial Might, Hlack’ncd bright Day, to guild 
infernal Night. X839-48 IUiuky /«//« ted. 3)7j/:t, I W.xs 
w.'iiting for «^n eloquential pause In this . . oild story. 1867 
l.n. .Strangfoku .Sel. Writings II. 54 Eloquential gu.sh, 
Ibid. 308 In his elo«iuentiat a.sper:t. 

ISloanontly vcltiikwcntli), adv. [f. F.LOiiuENT 
+ -hY «,] In an eloquent manner. Also fig. 

X47X Rti'Uiiv Cotup. Alch. V. xxiv. in Ashm. (1652)154 How 
eloquently . , they clajie. 1570 Ascham SchoUm. (Arh.) 140 
Carolus .Sigonius hath written of late, both Icarnedlie and 
dcxpientlic. x6ji IIoauKs Lrviath, in. xxxiiJ. 204 Written 
by them eloquently in (Jrcck. 1850 W. Irving Coidsut. i, 
20 Pictures, rural and domestic . . appeal »o eloquently to 
the fancy. 

b. humorously. 

i8s3 Bki.mi.ey Kss. 276 F.ioquently drunk. 

Eloqnentness (e Wkwentnes). rare [f. 
KloqIJKNT + «= ELOgiJEXCE 3. 

1717 -31 in Baii.f.v II. 1775 in Ash. 
t El0*qili0U8. Obs. rare. [f. L. eloqui-um 
eloquence + -ous.J Eloquent. 

XSM Nashe Lent. Stuffe Harl. Misc. VI. 163 Eloqiii- 
ous noarie beard, father Nestor, 5'uu w-crc one of them. 1607 
Hevwood Fayre May de F.xchange'^Vs. 1874 II. 54 H tier's 
a most cloqiiious aire for the memory. 

t Zilo'lftblef Obs. rare~^. [as if a. OF. 
*eslosable, f. e.r/oser to praise.] Amenable to flattery. 

*537 Mackiavel's Find, in /lari. Atisc. I. 61 The execu- 
tion of the laws would reach them . . who in the time of 
Tarquin it seems found the prince more dn/abic. 
t IQp. Obs. Also 1 yip, 3 alp. [shortened form 
of OK e/pend, ad. L. elt'phaul-em.j * Ei.kphant. 
Hence Alpes bon, ivorv. 

mooo Ags. Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker 320 Eie/ans^ yip. 
c isao Hestiary 604 Klpcs arn in hide riche, on hodi borlic 
berges ilike. ibid. 646 Daniic cumcA fiis dp iinridc. c 13x5 
.s/. (Auchinl. MS.) 282 in HorMmann 

Leg. II. 248 Hir Ixidy white as alpes lain. 

ElpasolitO (elpic'sdlait). Min. [f. Kl Paso 
Cocolo. wiicrc first found.] A fluuridc ui potassium, 
aluminium, and sodium, occurring in pachnolite, 
in small colourless nodules. 

188s (/. S. Geol. Sun». III. 275 We wish to propose the 
name dpasolite for it. 

Elpi, var. of Onklkpy a. Obs. sole, single. 

1 1900 Trin. Call. Ham. 258 Ihesu crist, Jiin dpi sunc. 
maas Ancr. K. 324 pu waschest )>h>c honden in one dpi 
deie iwi«.s oSer hnes. 

t Elpi'StiCf a. Obs. rare-', [ad. Gr. iXmariKbs, 
f. cAiri^^etR lo hope.] 'I’he distinctive epithet of a 
sect of (ireek philosophers (see quot.). 

iSM T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 236 1 ’he 
Elpislicke Philo.sophers affirmed, Umt nothing Ixitter inain- 
lained aiul preserved the life of niViti, ilnm Hope. 

Elrage, -aige, -ich, -ische, -itch, var. fl‘. r:i.- 

UKITini. 

Blren, elren, obs. fT. Emier sb^ 

Elrt^uita (elrp kmO. Min. [f. /iV AVr/wi*, n.ame 
of an island in the Caribbean Sea : sec -ixx.] A 
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silicate of alnminlum and iron, coloured green by 

chromium. 

x88a Dana App. lii. 41 Elroquite. .an apple green 
to grey, massive subsunce. 

-6l», in OK. repr. OTeut. -iV/a-s, 

-islo^nif “isljoOn, forming instrumental sbs. or verbal 
abstracts, chiefly from vbs. in (OTeut.) -jan. The 
sulfix was very common in OE., as in lyrdcls (in 
Kpinal Glossary -Us) giidle, (Bu- 

iiiELsi) tomb, grofiels quarry, rleeels (RkkklS) in- 
cense, ridels kinni.K. The few words of this type 
that have survived into mod. English have lost 
their final owing to the original forms having 
been mistaken for plurals; see -le. 

ZSlse vcls^, adv. Forms: i -6 ellea, (3 holies, 
Orm, dlless, 3-4? 61 ( 16 , 4 eles), 4 elles, 4-5 ellns, 
4 6 ellis, -ys, (4 hellis :, 4-7 ells, els, 6- else. 
[OE. ^lles = OHG. elles^ alles, OSw. dljes (Sw. 
eljest\ adverbial use of the genit. case neuter 
(, --=Goth. :-OTeut. *aijeso) of OTeut. *aljo- 
other (whence OE. g/- in compounds : see EIiK- 
LKNDisii) ^ L. alius. 

SriKscs I and a ap^war to arise from phrases in w-hich the 
word retained its original force ns un adj. used absul. ; 
senses 3-5 are prob. strictly adverliial genitives.] 

1 . A synonym of other ^ uscri in connexion with 
indef., rcl., tir'intcrrog. pronouns, or with words or 
phrases equivalent to any of these, such as anything, 
nothing, everything, anybody, some one ; also with 
a// absol.), much, little, a great deal. (In mod. 
language else follows the pronominal word or 
phrase.) In this use else, like its synonym other, 
aiimits contextually of two different interpreta- 
tions: e.g. something else Tixscy xci^xesi ‘something 
in addition ’ to what is mentioned, or ‘ .something 
a.s an alternative or a substitute*. In the former 
case else rna^ be replaced by besides, further, more ; 
in the latter case it may sometimes be rendered by 
dififcrenl, instead, vnth that exception, etc. Often 
(like other's followed by hut (see But 5 b. ) or than. 

In OE. elles, as thus used, .'idmits of bein^ construed, in 
accordance with its etymology, as a ueut. adj. in gen. case ; 
e.g. tliviht riles (augnt else; Is lit. ‘aught of other’, cf. 
dwuht gddes \ AUtr. Boeth. xxv. 59) lit. ‘anything of gixjd'; 
also Ijit. ^uid ninfi, atttari alu/uid, Fr. qhetquechase tie 
bon. The extension of this construction seen in phrases like 
anyone else, who else, etc., and in the examples under 1 h, 
may be compared witli Fr. it n'y a personne de blessl ; voilti 
trots hontmes de mart, etc. It is however nrobable that 
even in OE. Ihe consciousness of the genitivai character of 
/Ar was al ready oh^icured ; and fiom the Ktaridpoint of mod. 
usage, it is hard to say whether the word should be re- 
garded as All adj. in concord with the w-ords that from the 
pviint of view of historical grammar w-ould l.>e said to 
‘govern ’ it, or whether it should be classed as an adverb. 

a 1000 .Sea/arer »Gr.) 46 Nc bi)» him to liearpan hyge . . 
ne yiiibe owiht tiles nefne, etc. c laoo Ormin 9304 Nohht 
eUcs.s nc nohht mare pann )iatt tait 3uw iss sett, c 1x50 Gen. 
4 Ex. 40(;6 AIIc elles he driiicn in dearies weph. a 1300 
Cursor At. 13471 (Colt.) pis he .said . . 'I'o fand him and n.a- 
tliiiig elles. c X340 Gaw. 4 Or. Knt. 1550 For to haf won- 
lien hyni to wo^c, what-so scho bo3t cllez. 1340 Hampoi.f. 
/V, Cause . 1072 pc world, .cs noght dies, BoOh; maners of 
men bat b^r-in dwcllcs. 1538 Hervkt tr. Xenophon’s 
liousch. (1768) 55 Shall he nedc any ihynge riles. 1535 
CovKRnAi.E Zeph, il 15, I am, and there is ds none. 16611 
Stili.ingfl. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 6 Were there nothing else lo 
commend Religion to the minds of men. a xfrpj Bakkow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 38 What do they else, but scrape and 
scranible. for these things? 1705 Aooison Italy Pref,, An- 
tiqnilje.s that no Body else has spoken of. xSifx 'I'i'-n.nvson 
A udley Court, Emilia, fairer than all else but thou. For thou 
.art fairer than all else that is. 1870 S l AiNkk Music 0/ Hi/de 
2 .Singing jh little else than a highly beautiful speaking. 

b. In the same sense, referring to a sb., chiefly 
preceded by an adj. correlative with one of the pro- 
nouns, etc. mentioned in 1. Formerly common ; 
now only poet, ov arch. 

Mfxlem usage permits us to say * Have you seen anybody 
else?’ ‘have you read anything else ?’ because body and 
M/V/jp-have lost their substantival force ; but not ‘ Have you 
.scon any soldier else?’ * have you read any Imok else?’ 

971 Blickl. flam. 39 Hwylc beren mmndc he b^^nne cUe.s 
huton heofoiia rice? X340-70 Ale.r. 4 Ih'nd. i<ii7 po host- 
ful dcdcus. .Sclial 30U procrc to pryde & to no pr(>m elhis. 
*538 Bai.k CoiLs Promises in Dodsiey (17B0) I. 25 'Fhe ad- 
ders ded styrige other wycked persones els In wonderful! 
numbre. XS77 VAurHoi;i.i.iKR Luther on Ep. Gal. 93 Sharpe 
chidiiigs and bitter wordes areas nece.ssary . . as any other 
venue els. 1613 Pukcmas Pilgr., Descr. /ffr//aii864) 19 Hee 
is I .ord of all nor h-ith any else p«s.session of any thing, hut 
at the will of the King. 1615 Chai-man Odyss. xvii. 186 
By force She kept his person from all else recourse. 1803 
WoRrj.swoRTH Airey-Force Valley Wks. VI. 33 Where all 
things else arc stilf .and motionless. xBxy Poi.luk Course 
/'. X, This silence. .Was now forgot, and every silence else. 

t o. elliptically. .Somclliing, anything else ; 

‘ otherwise *. Obs. 

15x5 Tale 0/ theBasyn a in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 44 Stimme 
hyn trew and .sum byn ellis. 1371 in W. 1 1 . Turner Select 
Fee. Oxford 339 Noc fremao of the Cytie, beyng baker or 
els. s5f|5 Shaks. John it. i. 276 Ba.stards, ana c&c. 

d. Forming a (|uasi-conipoand sb. with inflected 
genitive ; Somebody {anybody, everybody, some, one, 
any one, cvety otte) else s. Very common eolloq. 

x668 Pepy.s Diary 9 Dec., My. .pleasure was just the same 
as yc.sterday, and no more, nor anybody else’s about us. 
i860 Sat. Fev. IX. ix/i A clergyman who is inclined to 
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misconduct himself will [»efer to do so in somebody else's 
parish. Mod, If it be not my business, it is nobody else’s. 
2 . Subjoined to one of the advbs. or adverbial 
expressions correlative with the pronouns, etc. 
mentioned in i : s** ‘ in (some, any, what, etc.) 
other manner, place, or time *. 
c xsoo Ormin 8471 Seldenn owwhaer elless. CX449 Prcock 
Fepr. 1. vii. 32 (jroundid sumwhere ellis. 15x0 . Act 4 Men. 
VIII, c. 19. 6 II Wher he then shalbe ino.st conversaunte 
, . & no wher elles. 1548 Uoall Erasm. Par. Pref. a Arc 
than and neiier els. 18x7 P0LI.0K Course T. 111, Sinks;-- 
where could he else?— to endless woe. 1878 Morley Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. 199 Here more than anywhere else. 

1 3 . a. In a diflerent manner, by other means. Obs. 
Btwvnlf 2580 <Gr.) Gific wiste hu wi 3 Sam a^lsecean elles 
ic meahte 3ylpe wi 5 gripan. c xoooiELFRic Gram. 38 Aliter, 
dies, c xxoo Ormin Ded. 107 He ne ma33 nohht elles.s Onn 
Ennglish writtenn rililil le word. 1393 Langl. P. Pt. C. ir. 
174 pc same iiiesure but 30 metcb amys olurr ellys. 1471 
Rii'LEY Comp. Alch. v. in A.«ihm. 148 For Bodies ells may 
not be altcrat naturally. 

•f* b. In another direction ; ^ elsewhither. Obs. 
c 13x0 . 9 /> Tristr. ai.^gOflond irhil dies fare. X59X Shaks. 
Two Cettt. IV. ii. 125 Since the substance of your perfect 
.sdfe Is else denoted, I am but a shadow. 

fc. At another time, or at other times. Hence, 
Already, formerly. Obs. exc. dial. 

*393 Eangl. P. Pt. C. T. 89 In Icntcnv, and elles. c 1400 
Maunoi-a’. xi. 125 On the Saturday, hyt renneth faste; and 
allc the Wooke dies, hyt stondeih siylle. 1513 Dn(;ci.A!i 
Mneis XI. vi. 136 Contrar hys kenc darlis ellis .stand haue 
we. 1597 Montcomfrik Cherrie ti- Shte 1491 Did he not 
els, quod he, consent the cherric for to now ? X69X Ray 
A'. C. Words 24 , 1 have done that else, i.e. already. Mod. Sc. 
Have you come back else ? 

4 . In another case, under other oircumbtanccs ; 
otherwise, on any other siippo.silion ; if not. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. i Elles tuebbe Re mede mid 
eowriim Fa;drr pc on hcofcnuiii ys. exxq^ Lamb, /frw. 
Ill Elles ne liiS his rixiunge ne fast ne hmsuin. c 1x50 Gen. 
4 Ex. 3072 Beter isl laicn hem vt-ph.arcn, A 1 sal egipte dies 
for farcii. 1x97 R. (Jlouc. (1724) 451 El [r'. r. dies] yt were 
amys. CX400 Maunoev. xxii. 241 And die he rytt in a 
Churett with 4 Wlidrs. 1506 .Spknskr F. Q. i. i. 19 Strangle 
her. elsshe sure wilt strangle thee. x6ax Kugek.s Naantan 
80 'J'h« land certainly had . . vomited thetii out else. 1765 
li. Wali*oi.e Otranto 80 It comes lo warn your 

highness; why should il appear to medse? 1837 j. 11. 
Niavman Par. Sertn. ;cd. 3) I. v. 115 Else how .should any 
one be .saved? 1873 Browning Fed Cott. Night d'. 115 
Boiiuhs above, D.arken, deform the path, else sun would 
.siieidc. 

b. preceded by or. 

axyao Cursor M.nixs Or dls agh doin be cald a-g.'iin. 
c 13x5 E. E. A Hit, P. A. 7*3 Bot he com byder ryst as a 
chyide, Ober dlez iieiier more com b«r-inne. c 1394 P. PL 
Cndc 48t» Ob‘ rs clic.s .Satan him-sdf sente hem fro hell. 
c 1440 Gcuerydes 2732 I he helm was sure, or ellys he had 
hyin slayn. 1555 Tract in Stiyqic Ecil. Mem. III. App. 
.\liv. 126 Make your hearts pure or els your prayers are 
sill. 159X Shaks. Ven. SfAd. 208 Speak fair words, or else 
be mule. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xiviii. 13 Annot. 249 Or 
els it will be impossible to number them exactly. x8xo 
Krais St, Agnes xii, Follow me, diild, or else these stones 
will he thy hicr. xSyx Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 
323 The tunnel should be owned by the mines . . or else it 
should be constructed upon .some ngrvement. 

e. idiomalually.^^^ If it is not believed *. Now 
rare or dial. 

X590 Gkkene Orl. Fur. (1599) 28, T am Orgalio, Aske all 
these people else. 1595 SllAKS. Jtthn iv. i. 108 The fire is 
dead with griefc, See else y'our selfe. X74X Richardson 
Pamela II. 108 Shew her else, Madam. 1809 Parkin,^ 
Culpepper's Eng. Physic. Enl. 245 St. Peter being the 
greater Apostle, ask the Pope else, 
d. qnali lying an adj. rhetorical. 
x8oo X4 Ode Burtut iii, l,ove . . 'Hie choicest 

sweet of Paradise, In life's else bitter cup di.still'd. 1839 Dk 
Quincry Feudl, Lakes Wks. II. 222 C.irryiiig the re.*\der 
fluently along the else monotonous recurrences. 1871 Haw- 
I HORNK Sept 18791 * 9 * To wander with her through 

places else so desolate. 

f 6. quasi-ru;//'. If only, provided that, so long 
as. Ohs. (Cf. Ger. anders in same sense.) 

c 13x3 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 466 pe r.*uien . . reches ful lyttel 
How allc fodez ber fare, ellez he fyiide mete, cx^o Gaw, 
4 Gr, Knt. 215 Ellez b«u wyl diyt me b® dom to dele hyin an 
ober. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Panins 903 Ellis bat till 
our saweoure pe will of be mane kiiawyiie be. 

t ElsehOW^ adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Elsk + 
How. 

In this and the following compound.^ of else (exc. Else- 
wi.sk > the stress is variable.] 

In some, or any, other way. 

x666 J. .Smith Old AgeiyA. 2) 64 Immoderate .sweatings in 
hot hou.scs, or clschow, do cause the same distemper, fhid. 
(1752) 146 The sap .stirs, though it he not clsehow perceived. 
X848 A. B. Evans Leictstersh. Gloss, s. v., I can’t do it clse- 
how. 

tElsewhat, pron. Obs. [f. Elsk + What.] 
Something or anything else. 

C890 K. /Elfred Brda iv. iii. (Smith) 569 Gif he «t 
leornunge smt, obb« elle.s hwa;t dyde. a 1^ Lo/song in 
Cott. Horn. 215 Of b«i ase of belles hwat iwurSe b* wille 
ciicr. ^1400 -50 4556 Quebir bai here or eis- 

? uat it hiirtis ay be sauIc. Sidney Sonn. (x62S<^489 
'or why should!, whom freecnoisc slaue doth make, Else- 
what in face, then in my fancie hearc? x6ox Warner Alb. 
.^Nj^lxxiii. 300 With jewels, .and else-what of great worth. 

t Elsewlieni adv. Obs. [f. Elsjs + Whkn.] 
At another time, at other timeg. 

1418 E. F.. IFx 7 /r 1x889) 43 Orellys whan quan hem lest to 
remeve b®U8. 1563 Foxe A. 4 ht. (1641) III. 795 Her hus- 
band willed her to go to the church, which she both then 
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and elfMwhen r«fu8ed to do. 1970 Ascham Schattm, (Arb.) 
86 More el« when, if occasion no require, 
t SlMWhiniC^f Obs. rart-^^ [f. Else -h 
Whence.] From some other place or quarter. 

1603 F1.0K10 Ulmtaignt i.xxxv. (1639) tta All things being 
exactly furnished else whence. 

Slsewhare (elshwe^r), adv. [f. PiLSE-f 
W^BRR, q. V. for forms.] 

1 . At some other point ; in some other place. 

ffeowul / 138 Ellcs hwcxr. a laoo Moral Ode 331 in Trius 
Colt, llont. 330 Hwu litle liwile wc bic (5 her" nwu longe 
dies hware. c 1340 Cursor M, 13485 (Fairf.* Lcre him quarc 

t [)u wil ellis-quure. xgM Lanul. P. PL C. xxii. 189 To 
ynde and vnbynde ‘ both here and cllcswhcr. 1495 /tcl 9 
Hen, I'/I, c. w Preatnix, In the Countic of Lancaster or 
elliswhcrc in England. 15x3 Douglas Aineis vii. ix. 93 
The dyne was hard cik ellis quhair full far. xsEy Goluing 
De Mornay xxiv. 4 j» 8 God w.is not knownc and wor. 
shipped elswherc than among the people of Israeli. x6ai 
Ih'KioN Anat, MvL 1. i. 111. ii, Thu parties, which shatl be 
more opportunely s^keti of els-wliere. 17x1 Aooison Sped. 
No. 361 F 8, As 1 nave elsewhere observed, xm Pa ley 
Horof Paul. Rom. i. 9 Inquire whether we can nnd the.se 
circumstances elsewhere. x8a8 ScoiT F. M. Perth xxxii, ( 
can speak with you here as well as ci.scwhcic. x87a Fhi:u.man 
Gen. SkeU h xiii. 8 9 118741 338 In England and elsewhere 
m.any men had been burned as heretics. 

2 . To some other point ; Ki.skwiiithkk. 
zgxj Dougi.a.s j'Eueis xi. vii. 68 Bot gif so be that lluii 
ly.st dli.squh.’iir To otliir cost is or itepill for to wend. 1766 
(ioLasM. yic. IV. xxvi, If used ill in our dealings with one 
man we . . go elsewhere. 1863 G. Macixin alo A nn. Q. Neighiu 
XXV. (1878) 436 Many of them went elsewhere to cnurch. 

XTlfeWilitliery adv. Somewhat arch. [f. Else 
+ Whithru.] To sotric other pl.ace, in some other 
direction. P'ormerly .lUo = ‘whithersoever*. 

ciooo /Elfkic (rram. 38 Kllcshwidcr, aliorsutn. 1*97 R. 
Glouo. (1734* 103 To Ynond heo flowe a^eyn, & elles wyder 
heo my^te. 1480CAXI0N Chron. Eny;. hv. 38 He. .sayd he 
must gone elles whyder. 1571 Goluing Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 That they bee not haried elsewhither. 1616 .Surfl. 
& Makku. Countr. Farm 570 Scud to the lowue or else- 
whither to buy bread. 1837 Cahlvlk Fr. Rev. (1S73I 111 . 
I. t. II Thu dusty fugitives must shrink elsewhither. 

t ElS6w]iO« pron. Ob^. [f. Else + Who.] Any- 
one else. 


1:1543 UiMLL in Ellis Orig. Lett. Lit. 11843') 4» 1 «:annot 
fiursuad niyself thtit your malsiershipp liatcth in inc or 
i.lswhom any tliyng exceple vices. 

Slsewise (e lsiwniz), Wz/. [f. El.se + -WISE.] 
In some other manner ; in other circumstances, 
otherwise. 

15^ UoAi.r., etc, Rrasm. Par. 1 Cor. iii. 3 Tht.s matter., 
would elswi.>e haue cau.scd much spyle. 1549 Cover dale 
Rrasm, Par. Rom, i. 29 Whichc wer clswysc ful of al 
naughtyne.s. 1865 Dicklns A/ut. Fr. I. 97 Elsewisc the 
world got up at eight. x888 jV. Amer. Rtrtf. Feb. 314 The 
leader*) else wise, .nave declared themselves, .its his enthusi- 
astic supporters. 

t Eliibeth players. Oh. rarc~K [app. f. 
the name Pllizahih,\ A kind of strolling actor.*?. 

x673 Marvei.i. Kch. Transp. 1. 318 A set of KIsibeth 
Players, that in jhc Country having worn out . .all the Playcs 
tl^ brought with them from London, etc. 

Ksia (flsin). Oh. GTHc. norih dial. P'orms: 5 
olayn^g, 6 q elseu, 5- oIhoii, 8 - olahiii, 9 olsin. 
[app. a. MDii. c/ssettv. (later cl^xn^e, inod.Du. eH) 
i^^alisna Cl'Ieut. *a/asn4 (whence by transposi- 
tion OllG. a/arndf a/uma); f. the same root as 
Awl + suffix as in OTeiit. ^scRasnd {dsttd\ Ger. 
.<!t*nse scythe. (The 'Peut. word was adopted into 
Romanic: cf. So. a/cstta, lesfiat It. Icsina^ Fr. 
/7/,7/t’, Pr. alena.)] An awl. 

Z440 Promp. Pant. 138 EI.Nyn [v. r. clfiyngj, sibula.^ 1530 
Pals«;k. 216/2 Elson for c<>rdwaynera, alcsne. x68i Coi.vir. 
li'higsSupplic. (1751' 107 Thcie lyes hi.s elson and his lingle. 
a 1774 Fkrous.soN Eledioth Syne wi’ .1 muckic clshin lang 
He firogit M.aggie'.s hurdics. 1830 Galt Laurie T. in. ix. 
(1849) 1 14, 1 never bored a hole with an clsin in my life. 
1864 .Atkin.son Whitby Gloss., Rlsin, an awl. ‘ A.s .sluarp 
as a cirbicr'.s clsiii,' acute. 

2 . Comb . : eUin-blado, the blade of an awl. or 
the awl itself; elsin-box, a box for holding 
awls ; olsin-haft, the haft or handle of an awl ; 
also, ‘ the old designation for a jargonelle pear 
IVom its resemblance to the haft of an awl* (Jam.). 

1571 Wills 4- N. C. (1835) 1.261 Vj doss' elseu heftes 
. . cfsonbiadcs viijr. viij/f. 1805 A. Scon Poems 57 (Jam.) 
.\nc ca's a thing like elsin-box, That drools like coni-pipes 
Fu' queer that day. 

Elt(cU^, j//. dial. Alsu hilt. [?var. of Yelt.] 

(.Sec quols.') 

x84«A KERMAN Wills, Gloss. (E. 1 ). S.> /////, a young sow 
kept for breeding. 1864 Rarnfs Dorset Gloss, in Philol. 
Soc, Trans. 55 lilt, a young .sow or pig. 

+ Elt (elt ', V. Oh. or dial, [ad. ON. elta to 
knead, work.] To knead. 

C1350 Gen. 4 * >893 And $03 bolden Se tildes tale, 

And clten and eilden, grete and smalc. 1691 in Ray N. C. 
Wds. 34. i7ax-x8oo in Bam rv. 1875 Lane. Gloss, s.v. 
Hoos dtin f dofT .an canno* come. 1854 in A.E. Rakf.k 
Northatnptonsk. Gloss. 

? Hence BTting, vbl. sh . ; u.sed a/lrtb. or as adj. 
in ellin^-mouldSf* the soft ridges of fresh- ploug^icd 
land* (ClaieV 

xBat Clark VHL Minst r. 1 . 74, I look my round.s O’er 
elting moulds of fallow grounds, llnd, J. 91 He scampers 
over the elting soil. 18^ hi A. E. Baker NorthamptoHsh, 
Gloss. 
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Eltohl, var. of EtOBEB ( Turk,) ambassador. 
Bltrlch, var. of PIldritch. 

Sltrot (e'Ur^t). dial. [PItymology doubtful : ?f. 
Elt sb. + Root.] a. A name for the stalk of 
several plants j esp. Wild Paisley {Chccrophyllum 
sylvestre). b. The plant itself. Also altrib. 

1878 Brittkn & Holl. Plant-H., Kltrot 1. Hereutenm 
SplwHdyliutn. 2. Anthriscus sylvestris, % Stalk of wild 
'mirlcy. z88o Gd. Words 150 I used to make trumpets of. . 
elder sticks, citrot stems, and even stinging nettle .stalks. 

t ElU'Oid, a. Obs. rarc-^, [1. E- pre/:^ *■ 
Lucid.] That gives out light. 

x66o Boyle AVfn» Pixp. Phys.-Meeh. xxxviL 309 Surfaces, 
which. .conru.scdly represent. .Images of tlie elucid U(xiy. 
t ElU'Oidary. Obs, rare. [ad. late L, clucL 
ddrium an introductory treatise explanatory of a 
Ixiuk or snljject : cf. next.] An explanatory treatise 
or commentary ; an explanation. 

1603 lioLLANii Plutarcfis Mor. 1353 Anticlcs and Hi.stcr 
in iheir Commentaries, and Elucidaries, of thc.se things doc 
quote and alle<lgc as much. x69a Coles, Elucidaries, ex- 
po.sitions of obscure things, 1775 in Asn. 

t Elnxidataf a. Oh. [f. late L. Huciddt-us, 
pa. pple. of iduciddre : .see next.] Clear, plain, in- 
telligible. 

a 1670 Hackkt Ahp, Wi/lintns i. fi6(}2> 137 There w.'ts not 
a ^‘atcr^ master of perspicuity and elucidate distinctions. 

Elucidate •flbr.sidt'it), v. [f. late L. Huciddi' 
ppl. stem of elucidd-re, f. out // 7 f/i///r bright.] 
trans. To render lucid ; now only Jiy^. to throw 
light upon, clear up, explain. Also absol. 

axepA CovEwnAi.E I.et. Wks. II. 493 .Such annotations 1 
. .elucidate .ind clesir [the text]. 1675 Baxier Cath. Theol. ' 
II. V. 88 Your own conceptions . . tend to elucidate. ■ 

Bih.lokak, Elncidate, to m.'tkc bright or shining. 1685 j 
Evelyn Mem. (1857111. 336 This. .was made out of liunuLU 1 
hI<)oti nnd urine, elucidating the vital flame, or heat, in 
ntiinud bodies. 1748J. Mason Rlocnt. 33 The gre.'it End of 
Pronunciation is to elucidate and heighten the .Sense. 1789 
Gihuon Autobiog. (1854) 85 Sir William H.*uidlton . . has 1 
elucidated a country of such inestimable value to the > 
luiiuralist. ■804 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. III. 1-27, ! 
I mention these circufnstance.s only l>ecanse they tend to ' 
elucidate the foreign policy of this Prince. 18x5 Macaui.av \ 
Milton, Ess. * 1 85 1) 1 . 1 His notes have the rare tneril of really | 
elucidating the text. 1840 Mii.i. Diss. 4* Disc. <'18731 1 . 408 ! 
This language .. serves not to elucidate. 187a Darwin ! 
Emotions Introd. 5 Elucidating the physiology' of the mus- 
cles of the hand. 

Elucidation (/lh 7 -sid<~'‘jAn\ [f. ns i)rec. : see 

-ATION.] 

1 . The action or process of elucidating, throwing 
light upon, making plain or intelligible. 

1570 UiLLiNGSLEY Euclul V. Iii. 138 .Somewh.'it will I now 
say for the elucidation of the first kinde. 1774 J. Bkvant 
MythoL II. 62 Tiie person alluded to stands too manifest to 
need any farther elucidation. ^ z8x8 Jas. Mill Frit. India 
II. V. viii. 688 Xent for the elucidation of Indian d«linr|ueiicy. 
*«43 Caklyle PtutSf pr. (18581 loi Shall disclose itself, to 
mutual elucidation. 1858 Frocok Hist. Rnf. HI. Picf. 8 
Documents . . and the notes . . added for their elucidation. 

2. 'Fhat which serves to elucidate or clear up ; 
an explanation, demonstration, or illustration. 

1667 Phil, Trans. 11 . 568 'I’here being no further Elucida- 
tion of the Staid Theoreme since publisht. 177s Pennant 
Tours .Scofl. (1774' 393 Wc may expect further elucidations 
from a skillful antiquary, 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
viii. (1814 1 344 , 1 tnist I sh.all be able to offer you s.atisfartory 
elucidations on the subject. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (185R1 
265 'ITic latest generations of men will find new meanings in 
.Shakspe.are, new elucidations of their own human being. 

ElUCidutivO (/hrr’sidr^iv), a, [f. L. eluciddt- 
(see Im.uuidat*:) + -i vk.] 'Fliat tends to elucidate, 
throw light upon, make plain or intelligible. 

i8as Jilackxv. Mag. XI. 207, I send you a few Notes, 
elucidative of the letter. t8;^ Bavnk Purif. Ren. ii. 54 
Bold caricature sketches, .with elucidative comments. 

Elncidator (H'/rsid^ntoj;. [f. as prcc. -f -oil] 
One who elucidates. 

y a xfiM Aumot (J.» Obscurity is brought over them.. by 
their ]i^antical elucidators. 1787 px ‘(». GAMiiAiio’.'/«vif/. \ 
Iforsem. (1809) 41 As my ingenious clucidutor shew's you. 
x^ Hawtiiornk Mosses 11. viii. ! 1864)1 80 The w'urks of ; 
liis own clii::idators were flung upon him. 

Elucidatory I flb/'siddtOTi). a. [f. prcc. H -Y.] , 
That elucidates, or tends to elucidate. Const. 0/. ; 

1774 W. Hutchinson d/t/e) Freemasonry. 'J’lic .’spirit : 
of Masonry' in Moral and Elucidatory Tx’ctures. 1814 (b 
Rer\ XI. 74 These various letters .are anything but elncidrv- 
lory'. z86i Ckaik Hist. Eng. Lit, 1 . 588 H is works . , are . . not 
siinpW deinuiistralive or elucidatory ofnicrc matters of fact. 

t BlU’Ctutei V. Obs. rare * *. [f. I .. rhtcfdL, 

ppl. stem of cluctdri to struggle out.] infr. To 
struggle forth. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp, WWiams i, {1692) 36 They did clue- 
tatc out of their irijurie.s with credit to ihenviclves. 

f ElllCta*tiOXl, Obs. [.ad. I., rlnddiinv cm a 
struggling, n. of action f. cluctdri : sec pree.] 

1 . The action of bursting or struggling inrth. fig. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 9tui Peter'd. 3 11W5' 268 I he breath 

being gathered into those straits, with a forcible eliulation 
opens ihe .artery. x68a Sir T. Brow'ne Ckr .^for. (1756) 61 
't here is nothing more acceptable unto the ingenious world, 
than this noble cluctation of triuli. 

2 . fig. Escape through struggle ; release. 

xfiay DoNNi! .Serm. clviL 357, I shall with him in hia 
Eluctaiions, in his Victory. dz656 Bp. Hall Rent. Wks. 
(i6{jo> 368 At last we. .find our selves freed by a comfortable 
and joyful eluctation. 


+ Elu'oubratei 2/. Obs. [{. L.eincubrdi- md, 
stem of Huctibrd^re to compose by lamplignt.] 
trans. To produce (a literary work) by the ex- 
penditure of ‘ midnight oil ’. 

16x3 CocKERAM, Elucubrate, to doc a thing bV; fiikndle- 
light. 1651 Erasm, in Fuller’s Abel AVrf/x>. (1867) I. 89 
Many' of Ids noblest works he clucubrated at Ika-sil, 1656 
Blount Glossegr., Elucubrate, to watch and write by 
candle-light. 

Elucubration (fli/ 7 ki//bivi‘J.m). [f. as prec. : 

see -ATION.j 

tl. 'J'he .net ion of studying or conqnosing by 
cnndle-light ; expenditure of * midnight oil *. Obs, 
1643 6 After so many monelhes eUicuhrations. 

1607 Evelyn iV//;///iw/. ii£*.305 M.act:iating Siiidies and Elu- 
ciiLrationv. 1775 iti'Asii. 

2 . eoncr. The piodiict or re.<iiilt of studying or 
composing by candle-light: hence gen. any lite- 
rary composition. Cf. l.rrumiATioN. 

xfii^ [L Mokk Syuop. Proph. To Rdr. jBs’riiose worthily- 
magnified elnciihratinns of Mr. Joseph Mede. 1716 M. 

1 Iavte's .1 tfu'tt. Frit. 1 1 . fjj S. C'yrillus . . whose most Erudite 
F.lucubralions were printed at Paris. 1859 !*’• Maiionkv 
Ret. Father l*roiit. 168 .Siuh is the perfume that breuthes 
from thy che.st of posLhunums cliicidirations. 

Hence Bluoubratlonary a. 

1716 Mvr.KS Davii s Athen. Frit. II. 3.83 'I'hose corrupt 
K I tutibnit ionary mixtures of Orthodoxy and inoculated 
H eterodoxy'. 

t Eluxubrator. Obs. rare. [agon I -n. f. 
as prcc.: see -oit.] One who clnciibralcs; an 
historian or investigator. 

X566 Painm r /’ rf/. Pleas. I. 3 llistorics. chronicles and 
iniMUitiienles, by the first authors nnd clucubrators. 

Elude tf'lb 7 d», V. [ad. L. i‘ludA‘i c, f. c out f 
li/di^re to play.] 

+ 1. a. To befool, delude. (Partly confused 
with Tlludk.) b. To iLaflle, disappoint. Obs. 

1538 Wi<ioTHF..SLFYC//r/w/. (1 875) I. 75 'J’lic pcoplc had bene 
eluded and caused, to doc* great idol.atric. 1594 Wi;,st 
.Symbot. \\. § 17 t A witch <>r hagg is she which being eluded 
by a league made with the devil ■ . ll)iiiketh,eli'. x^jfiMiLiuN 
J.t’ff. Stale Wks, i7 ;B II. lob If that hope fail 'em, eluded 
:ind frustrated .. where at length to find a resting-place they 
know not. 

t c. To wile away (tedium V Oh. 

x66o R. CoKK Just ice I'ind, 12 Men .. seek company' to 
divcit themselves, so to elude the length of time. 

2. I'o t*»ca])e by dexterity or stratagem (a blow, 
attack, danger, or difficulty). 

1631-46 Row Hist. A'lVAi iBfi) *4^ Murderers, ndnlterers. 
8:1:., labours to elude discipline by fleeimi' from place li» 
pl.'icc. a 1677 Bakkow .Kenn. 1 1 , xx.xiii. (R. » The stroke of 
humane law may . . often be . . eluded by slight, by gift, by 
favour. 1715 ao Poi*k Iliad iti. 444 ’fhe w.ary Trojan, 
bending from the blow Eludes the death. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Reft. Wks. V. 302 Difliciiliics which they rather h.ad 
eluded than cscaT>c(j, meet them again in their course. 1809 
W. Irving KnkX'erb. (i86i‘ 161 A lliuir-aiid devices .. pre- 
pared him to eluriu the wound. i8b8 Scui r /*'. M. Perth 
I. 250 It was. .agreed, th.at, to elude thcladumen, the new 
King .should n.ssumc the name of Kolieil. 

b. To evade the force of (aa argument). 
x6iR'r. Taylor ( 7 >Vwjfi. 6. (1610) 102 Others seeking 
to elude this text suy, etc. 1665 Bovi.f. Oceas. Refi. <16751 34 , > 
Mcmi . .elude what they cannot despise. 1696 Whiston ///. 
Karth 1 17221 27 The H<.ily Book.s ought not lube tormented 
or eliuletl. 1710 LiiTTKELi. FrUf. Rd. 1x857) ^*5 AH 

which the Paris leiur*! of iht? ist seem to elude. 1841 
D’I.shakli Amen. Lit. (1B67: 415 He thus adroitly dudes an 
argument which, etc. 

3. 'Po evade compliance with or fulfilment of 
(a Law, order, demand, retjiiest, oldigation, etc. '. 

1651 HoiiUi.s Gm>f. Sr •SV'c. xviii. $ 13. 360 He wotilil . . vludc 
that obedience which he hath coniracted to yaald. 1698 
Sidney Disc, Govt. iii. #27 1x704; 344 He that dos by art 
ohliquely' elude, cimfesses he has not a right .ihscilutcly to 
refuse. 1709 Si EEi E Tatter No. 6 F 13 The Pope usf s all 
im.agiriabic shifts to elude, the Trc.aty. 1769 KoiiFRrsoN 
Chns. V, HI. X. 192 He wished . . to h.ave eluded the ohli- 
Ration of his oath. 1837 Tihklw all OVinr.' Vf H. :i?t A 
cavil w;is now ileviseil to elude this title. 1878 Brownim, 
La Saisias U9 Il<.»w cmnes l.aw to hear eluding 7 

4 . To slip away from, esctipe adroitly from -'a 
]R.r.soirs gra.sii or pursuit, Hi. and Jig.)', to evade 
[curiosity, vigilance, etc.). 

1667 Milton /’. L. ix. 158 Of these .. the vigilance I 
dre.ad, .and 10 dude, thus wrapt in mist . . glide obscure. 
1766 Goldsmith Vir. W’. xxi*. tx8s7» 210 Providence has 
thought fit to elude our curiosity. x8m Jia iisoN Frittany 
iv. 42 The glittering g« m of the Ar.abian tale ever eludes 
the gr.-e-p. 1879 Haiu.an Eyesight iii. 35 Tlic soiiiclliing 
. . tlmt evolves thought and reason— like an ignis fatuus, 
elu'Jcs the gra.sp of .science. 

b. Hence, To elude a person : to escape hi.'i 
ernbratv, grasjx, pursuit. 

1791 Cowi KR Iliad X. 411 Lest he elude us, .and csc.apc t<i 
Troy. 1813 If. & J. .Smiiii Horace in Loud, 156 i'he jilt 
I wit j in spite Eludes the m.an of letters. x8^3 Cari.vlk Past 
Sf Pr. 1|«5«I 297 He eludes thee, like a Spirit. x|^ Fkoudk 
Civsar xvii. .06 Ambiorix. .ha<l as yet eluded him. 

5 . Oflliing.s: To elude enquiry, notice, obseiDa- 
tion, etc. : to remain undiscovered or iincxplnined. 

1791 Boswkll Johnson (i8r6) IT. 358 note, This celebrated 
Epinaph . . has cludetl a v'cry diligent enquiry. i86q Tv.vdai.l 
Glue. 11. 5 3. 243 'I'he total absorption I’dnq so small as to 
chide even Mdloni’s delicate tests, 1878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Uuiv. vi. § 177. i8x So infinitesimally small as to 
elude our observation. 

Hence Blu'ded ppl. a., Elu ding vhl. sb. 
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1703 Pope Tluiais 303 Th* eluded r«go of Jove, tjeg — 
Odyss. XVI. 495 Th' eluded Kuitor» stem the wat ry way. 

JoHN<)uN II) Hoswcll • 18161 1 . 87 A feeble government, 
eluded laws, i^a Geo. Etior Middlem. v. lai A triumphant 
eluding of his purpose. 

£lu*dent» a. nonre-wti. [ad. L. elwUnt-em^ f. 
elfiJ-^re : see prec.] That eludes (the gaze). 

1848 CiouGH Botkie III. 91 Unseen by turns, now here, 
now in ether eludeut. 

ElU'der.' [f- Eludb + -rk.] One who eludes. 

164a Rogrks NtMUHan 529 Eluders and shifters with Gods 
Commands. 

Eludible (ni/?dib’l), a. [f. Elude + >(i)ble.] 
That may be eluded ^ evaded, or set at nought. 

1704 Swift Drafiers LeiL Wks. 1755 V. 11. 13a If this 
hicKsed part of our law be eludible at pleasure . . we shall have 
little reason to h«>ast. 

Slunibftted ///. n. Now only 

humoraus. [f. L. elumb-is \f. e out + lumihus 
loin ' + " ATE 3 + Ki) ' .] Weakened in the loins.^ 
1731-1800 naiLEV vol. 11, Eiumhatedy made lame in his 
Loins. x8fo Cm/t'ss. 0/ Mvdwin xiii. 133 Our clumhated 
tailor came forward. 

tSlU'ininatef V. Qbs. [ns iff. L. *^/u- 

minat- ppl. stem of cluminare\ .see next] «« 
Illuminate. 

.*S 3 o H. Giffohii Cilhjlouvrs (1S75) 77 Remember not my 
sinnes forepast, Kluminatc riiy wayes. 
t Elll*]llilie» V. Obs, rarc~-^. [ad. mcd.L. ?lu- 
mi flare umplicd in Htiminatio enlightenment), f. 
+ ///wiW'iV light.] Illuminate. 

X53S Moke Confut, Tindalc Wks. 635/1 Tbys. lyghtsome 
elect of Tindall .. is eluminud by Luther. 

tSlU'BCate, V. Obsr^. [r. J.. clmrCit- ppl. 

Stem of cl mat re ^ f. c out + blintl of one 
eye.] To make blind of one eye. Hence filtuioa*- 
tion, purblindness. 1613 in Cocke kam. 

Elnaion ;fl'/7 p,.'>n). [as if ad. L. 
n. of action f. clml^re to Klude ] 

+ 1 . The action of deluding or befooling a |xjrson ; 
cotter* an illusion, deeeptive ajjpearance. C!f. 
Elude v. 1. 

1550 Ckanmer Defetue aa b, Th.in is the sensible sacra, 
mont nothyng else’ but an elusion of our senses. 1683 
Sai.MON Doron Med, 11. a>4 Strencthens the brain, takes 
away Elusions and Phanuisius of tlic Mind. 1695 Woon* 
WAKi> AVf/. f/ist. Earth iv. ( 17931 939 The Iiiiposturei> and 
Elusions of those who have pretended to it li.e. trails. 
mut«*\tion of metals]. 

2. The action of escaping dexterously from 
(danger, pursuit, etc.'), of evading an argument, 
a command, law, or obligation^ : cf. Iu.ude a, 3 . 
rare in mod. use. Con.sl. of. 

1694 47 Bi*. Hai-L Rem. li'^hs. ti66til 979 The plice is so 
chuakitigly convictivc, that there cun he no probable elusion 
of it. 1633 T. Auamu Comm, a /V/cr i. 3 Yet shall there he 
no elusion of God’s will. 1681 H, Mokr /i.r/. J)an. Pref. 
94 Interpo&als of humane iiiveniion arc. .wicked elusions of 
the iiower. .of the Gospel. 17*6 r\MHRRST Tcrrr E/ 7 . App, 
978 The trouble of writing . .a l>o»>k upon the . . elusion of one 
p.articular smtute. 1874 T. U akoy Mi/ddine' Cnmui 1 1 . xvi. 
197 'I'he planting of flowers on Fanny’s grave liad been. . 
but a Species of elusion of the primary grief. 

t b. absol. An evasion, subterfuge ; absir. 
evasiveness. Obs. 

1617 Bp. Ham. Recoil. Treat . I heure ymir answer. .An 
elusion lit for cbildrcn. i6s8 Old Reli^.K\(My\ ifi8 Cardinal 
13 cllaniaii«.-'s «lu.sion is not a little jjrcjndr. iai to hisown cause, 
1651 Jek. Taylijk Serin. 1. xxiii. ji;6 l..:iws art; not to be 
cosened ami abu.sed by. .]ihant.'isti(:k elusions. 1688 I\kv 
C/ eri Pro R, 7 He hath writ with .’ill the. .Elusion, to which 
the Capacity of his Wit could extend. 

Slnsive (^l «'siv), a. [f. L. cIhs- ppl. steiii 
of I'lftticre to Kludk.] 

1. Thai eludes or seeks to elude. Const, of, 

ly** Po)’E Odyss. 11. 99 Elusive of the hrid.^il day she gives 
Fond hopes to all. 1736 Gk.w 'fransl. Statins Then 
grasped its ftbe ball's) weight elusive of his hold. 1737 
.Savagr Piibl. Spirit soT'hegrot, elusive of the noontide ray. 

tb. Of an argument : Evasive, of the nature of 
a subterfuge. Obs. 

1719 Watkhlanij rind. Christ’s Div, lai An elmsive, 
equivocating .An-swer to the Objection. 

2. a. That eludes the gr.'tsp or pursuit ; chieily 
fig. b. That eludes distinct ]x:rccption or precise 
definition ; evanescent. 

175* Student II. 364 Plcasure.s . . in.substantial, elu.sive, 
and transitory. X7M Falconer Shipxvr, 11. 731 They . . 
groaning, cling upon the elusive w'ced. xBw Connino- 
HAM Brit. II. 14a It nrcKcnts us with iiiiage.s ho 

vivid and yet elu^ve. 1863 Hawthorne fVi/ //tiwc (187^) 
138 A faint, elusive smell. 1865 M. Arnoi.d Ess. Crit. lii. 
(1875) 111 Gu( 5 rin's clu.sive, undulating, impalpable nature. 
1883 flarhers Majc- July 177/a Striving, .after the elusive 
spirit of the general landscape. 

Slusively (flbj'sivli), aiiv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] 
In on elusive manner. 

1885 C radix; K prophet Gt. S. Mount, vi, A tawny streak 
clusively appearing upon a hilltop or skirting a rocky 
spur. 

SlnsivoneSB (/l'»'sivm:s'). [f. Elusive a. 
-NKss.] The ouality of l)<4hg Elusive. 

1873 Ma&sun Drumm. 0/ Ilamth. vi. 104 Shakespeare’s 
elusivcncss of publicity. 1881 — Pe Q/tincry x. 124 Ills 
[He (^uincey'.s) clusiveness of all ordinary social gatherings 
had increased. x8^ Pall MallG. 14 May, s/i Von Hart- 
mann IS.. Protean in his elusivcncss. xS^Roe Nat. Ser. 
Story vii, Her. .te&ervc and elusivcncu. 


Slwonr (ni«‘SdrO, a. [ad. late L. Uusdriust 
f. eliis^ ppL stem of eliidSre to Elude.] 

1. Tending to elude (a danger, argument, law, 
etc.) ; of the nature of an evasion or subterfuge. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. 4a 'I'key are . . elu* 
Hory tergiversations. 1876 Tkmflk Lei. Wks. x 731 1 1 . 4o> 
They had deia3^d the Exchange, .and at length offered it 
with Conditions that I esteemed wholly elusory. 17^ Sir 
J. Dalrvmi’LE Ess. Feudal Prop. 37 People, .took directly 
an elusory duty, as a rose, a pair of spurs, etc. 1840-50 
Alison Hist. Europe III. xiv. | 63. 199 Security.. which 
provbd in the end almost elusory. 

b. nonce-use. Characterized by eluding. 
i8a||S Scott Talism. i. The Christian knight, desirous to 
terminate this elusory warfare, .seized the mace. 

2. Of an object of thought: That eludes the 
mental grasp ; that one cannot * get hold of*. 

1858 Fkkrilr lust. Metaph. Introd. 68 This..is a most 
elusory, .problem. 

Hence Bln'iorinesB. rare - ®. 

X73X in Bailkv ; 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diels. 
‘t‘£lll*t 6 « Ohs. rare. [f. L. eliit- ppl. stem of 
cluFre to wash out.] trans. To wash out, cleanse. 

1731 Arbuthnot a liments zt6 'I'he more oily any Spirit is, 
the more pernicious, because it is harder to lie eluted by 
the Blood. X78a-'9o in Hailev. **47 in Craio. 

Elntioil (/lb? J.>n). Chem. [f. 1.,. ilutim-em 
n. of action f. cittif-re : sec pnec.J Washing Irotti 
impurity ; in early Chemistry (see qnot.). 
i6xr Woopai.l Surg. Mate Wks. (165^1 970 Elution is the 
reparation of common Bole, Talcum, Crocus Murtis, Tcmt.t 
. emnia, etc., by pulverization, calcination, lotion, etc. 1870 

H. K. (vODFKEV in Eng. Mech. 98 Jan. 484/a All these 
starches arc prepared by elution. 

Elutriate C/Bw tri|<r«tl, v. [f. L. chtlrhll- ppl. j 
stem of cliitt id-re to wash out.] trans. To deennt ; j 
to strain out : to purify by straining ; in Chem. to j 
separate the lighter from the heavier particles of a 
pulverulent mixture by wa.shing. I 

X73X Hailey vol. II, Elutriated, poured out of one vessel j 
into another. X733 Arbuthnot yl/> The alteration. . must j 
produce some difiurcncc in elutriating the blood as it passes 
through (he lungs. 1775 in Asii. xBssGARRon.l/o/. ilMA j 
(cd. 6) 76 Chalk reduced to a verj' fine powder and elutriated, j 

Elutriatdon (fl‘/?:tri|/~i‘j 3 n). [f. L. elutridC ; j 
see prec. and -ation.] 'I'he action of elutrintiiig. | 
x66x Origen’s Opin. in /’4«rw/-r(i79ii 1 . 44 Matter— w'hich 
.after all its Ehitriation.s. .in the Body, U not purged from 
the course Tincture it had from its Earthly Original. ^ 1756 
C. Lucas /fzjr. B’atrrs III. 1C7, 1 rtjpeled this ehitriation or 
washing, .till 1 found the water was no longer affected. 
177P 4 A. Hunter Ess. (1803’ I. ^31 'twenty grains 

..gave, by elutriation, five grains of sand. 1876 Harley 
Amt. Mm. 17 The simple prtKcs.s of elutriation. 

+ ElutrO'pia. Obs. [bad form of mcd.L. eHo- 
trofiia, f. Gr. i^KioTpbmov i sec Heliotrofe.] 
a. A gem supposed to possess optical virtues 
anti properties, b. A herb supposed to have been 
used in witchcraft. 

1567 MAi'LETf?n Forest 7 Elutrupia isa Cemmo, in colour 
greenc, or grassie, in D. 3 rt coloured and bespotled with Pur' 
picspeckes iSc blond coloured vaines. .Alsoacertuine Hearbe 
which F'.nchauntcrs & Witches liaue oftentimes vsed, and 
doe vse. x688 K. Holme A rtnoury 11. 40/1 The K.lutropia. . 
will c.'iuse things a fair off to be presented to your ICycs. 

Eluvial (/lb?’vidl), a. Ccol. [f. lin:vi-UM + 
-At,.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, eluvium. 

x8fa G. P. Sr.ROPR Volcanos 172 ’J'herc is another not un- 
freqiient c.-uise »>f such ‘ eluvial ’ debacles. x88i Gkikir in 
Nature XX Ilf. 225 The .sup 2 :rficial weathering of rocks, and 
the formation of * eluvial ’ accumulations. 

II Eluvies (/P/7*vi,/z'). I L. iduvics a washing 
.away of impurities, f. chiFre. to w'ash off.] 

a. ‘Old term for the humour discharged in 
Iciicorrhaa ; an inordinate discharge of any kind* 

! Syd. Soc. Lex. ). b. ‘'/he effluvium from a swampy 
place * t Hooper Med. Diet?). 

17x0 T. Fuller Pharm, Extemp. 316 This Medicmnent. . 
extirpates, the. .Eluvies of depraved Humours out of the 
whole Body. 

Eluviuiu (/l*/?’vi/'fin). Geol. [mod.Lat., f. e 
out + luhe to w.osh, on the analogy of Alluviu.m.] 

A term proposed for accumulations of debris 
either produced in situ by atmospheric agencies, 
or carried by wind-drift. 

x88a Gkikir Tcxt.bk. Geol. iii. ii. i. § 1. 322 For atmo- 
spheric accumulations of this nature TraufHchoId )ia.s 
proposed the name eluvium. 

Eluzata (/I^ ks^U), V. [f. E- /n/2 -H luxdt- 
ppl. stem of luxd-re to put out of joint.] trans. 

* To dislocate or put out oJ joint * (Syd. .Soc. I.e.r.). 
X73X-1800 W.wixy.Elu.rated, wrenched, strained, .sprained, 
put out of joint. 1775 in Asii. 

Hence Eluxa'tion. 

1847 Craio, Elnxation \ sec Luxation. In mod. Dirts. 
Elvan (e lvan). Also 8 elvin. [In the West 
Cornwall Gloss. (E. 1). S.) referred to Corn, clven 
srark, ‘ the rock Ircing so hard as to strike fire *.] 

I. The name given in Cornwall to intrusive rocks 
of igneous origin, so hard as to resist the ]}ick, as 
quartz-porphyry, wbinstone, etc. Also attrib. 

X79X Broiwes in 7 * 8 / 7 . Trans. LXXXl. 65 Whether the 
basaltes proceeds southward by such interruptionii till it join 
the Fllvin or Whinstone. ,1884 Lyeli. in Rentier 17 Sept. 358 
One wall consisting of elvan or porphyritic granite. 1865 J. 
T.TuKNiiH^Yri^e Quarries vs Elvan tor slate whose cleavage 


was destroyed by internal heat) of unknown thickness. >879 
Rutley dTriv/f. Rocks vt. 3x11x0 quartz-porphyries or clvanik 

2. A broad vein or dike of this rock. 

XB49 Munciiisom Situria xvii. 417 Limestone pierced by 
civans, or granite dykes. 

Hence aivanita. Min. - Elvan. Slvaai-tie n., 
containing or characterized by elvanite. 

x88s Geikib Text-ik. Geol. 11. 11. 6. 136 Elvan or elvan- 
ite. .is a Cornish term for a crystalline-granular mixture of 
quartz and orthoclase. 1883 Standard 98 July 1/6 Granu- 
litc is an elvanitic or fine-grained granite. 

tElvat. Also 1 elefnt, 5 elevat. 
f. P)l£, oil vessel: see Vat.] An oil-vessel, 
an ampulla : see Ampulla a. 

/rxoooiELFRrcKiR::. in Wn-WulckeriasAWco/fiii/Nr, elefmt 
c toys Ibid. 437 Legitkum, ampellan, oSde elefmt. c 1450 
Ibid. 593 Lechitus^ an elevat. c X4M Ibid, 309 Lenticula^ a 
criiunatorye or an Elvat. c 1450 Ibid. Cat Xrisuiaioriumt 
the F^luat. 

Elve, obs. var. of Elf. 

tE'lven. Obs. Forms: i eslfen, elfen, 3 
//. alfene, olvene, elvene. [OE. adfen, ilfcn, 
repr. a WGer. type *albinnja fern., f. ^albi-z Elk. 

Although the OFL word glosses plur.*)] sbs. in the Latin, 
it is graminaticaliy nece.s.sary to regard it as a fcni. sing,] 
Originally, a female elf, but in later use applied 
to both sexes. 

rt 1100 Ags. Voc. ill Wr.'Wdlckcr t8q Oreades^ muntmlfen. 
Pryades. wiuiuclfcn. Aloides, feldclfcn. HamadryafUs% 
wylde elfen. A‘/*/Wrt,sa;elfcn. , Uunelfen. irxso$ 

Lay 21998 Alfene Izsyxalueuejliine dulfcn. xaoy R. Glouc. 

1 30 per bep in )h; eir aiihey wyjtes . . pat men cTepup cluerie. 
c 1314 Guy fi'anv. (A.) 3862 A brond pat was y-made in 
Eluene lond. 

Elver (e*lvoi). [var. of Eklfare.] A young 
eel, csfi a young conger or sca-cel. Also af/rib., 
as in elvor-oake, a cake made of elvers. 

c 1640 J. Smv i II Hundred Berkeley (iBSs* 319 Elvers, .sup- 
p<}.sed by some to bee the younge velc. x6^ Lixki; in Ixrd 
King Li/e (18581 134 At Brisiol . . taste . . elvers. 1748 Dk 
F'ok, etc. TourGt. Brit. II. 306 |l. title eels) they make 
..into small Cakes. .These Elver-cakes they dispose of at 
Bath^aiid Hristol, 1796 Jlict. Rust., Kh>ers, u sort of 
Griggs, or small Eels. X863 H. C. 394 

The Eelet V or Fjlvers, arc at first vi-.ry .sm.Tll and transp.areiU. 

1 1 eiiee E-lverhood. ucuce-uHi. 

x886 Fishing 18 Sept. 4x4 Eels of the size cauf^ht. .at tlie 
New Mills.. mu.st have passed all their lives since elver' 
liood above the mill.s. 

Elves, pi. of Klf. 

Elvet (c'lvet'i. [f. E?,f + -ft.] a tiny cl f. 

1885 ‘1*. 1 *. HATTicR.snv Elf Land. 73 ' He i.s an elf', Rsyche 
answered, * but he is one of those we cull el vets’. 

Elvish (e lvij’), a. Also 4 alviBch, elvisch, 
-y«sh, 6 -ysho. See abo Ki.hsh. [f. ELP-f-lSH.] 

1. Of or |x;rtaining to elves ; having the nature 
of an elf; supernatural, weird. 

/. 1340 Gaiv. 4* Cr. Knt. 68 1 Wyih an aluisch noon, c 1388 
CiiAUCKit Chan. I V;//. Prot. iV P 198 Whan we been there 
as we shill exercise Cure F.hiys.shc i.Taft. 1597 Bp. Hall 
I Sat., Dejiance F.uvie 49 Scour the rusted swords of elvish 
! knights. x8i4 Scott hd. 0/ Isles 1. xxi, Wild sparkles, .the 
‘ vcs.si:r.s side Willi elvish liislre lave. 1834 Bf.ckmiku Italy 
! II. 77 'I’hese oracular little elvish beings. 1B40 Lyxton 
Pilgr, Rhine xxx, Elvish spells. 

2. J.ikc ail elfin behaviour : f a. Spiteful, cross- 
grained, peevish ; also transf of disvases, Irritat- 
ing, troublesome {obs.'). b. Now in a milder 
sense: Tricksy, mischievous (cf. El¥Ihh). 

c X386 CiiAur.KR Sir ThtpasVxoX. 13 He scnicih cluy.ssh by 
his conlenance. t5«o Mokk Com/, a^t. Trih. 11. Wks. 

1 1 82/2 Eye, wh.at eyli-i h this gyrle Y ) Ii;it efui.sh vrehin wenetli 
1 WIT u dinell 1 trow. 1549 CilKKlc Hurt. Sedit. (1641) 14 
W'here . . pmting is judged wisdonie, and the elvi.shest is 
ino.st meet to rule. x^ S ruuLiiV Seneca’s Again. 1 i^sBx) A b, 
'I'hou inalipert and willcsse wench, thyncelvislie pniling-siay. 
x6ox Dknt Paihw. Heaven 389 Hee regardeth not our in- 
firmities, ihoiigh we he often times waiw.'ird and clui.sh. x6ox 
Holland Pliny 11 . 258 .Sow-bread sodden in water, enreth 
the cluLsh it angry ki'l)o..s. .vpon the heels. 1607 'J'opsri.l 
Four/, Beasts 321 ‘I'lie crown-scab [in horses). ,i.s an elvish 
mid painful disease. x6a3 C(K'kf.kam, 11, Froward, Elutsh, 
x^ 8-96 PHii.Lirs,7:/7TVA, froward. x7ax x8oo in Hailey. 

3. Comb.y as elvish-marked. 

t597.SHAK.s. Rich, i. iii. 228 'I'hou eluish mark'd, abortiue 
rooting Hogge. 

E'ly, V. Sc. 

1. intr. To disappear gradually from sight. 

18x3 Hogg (Queens Wake 174 Qulian the sun and the 

worild haifelyil awaye. x8i8 Brtnimie of Hodsb. 11 . 36 
It clyed away o’er the brow, an’ 1 saw nae m.air o’l. 

2. To drop off one by one, as a company does 
that disperses imperceptibly. (Jam.) 

+ Elyxhnious, a. Obs. rare- [f.Gr. ^AAwx- 
viov lamp-wick, f. iv in -t- Auxfos lamp.] Of the 
nature of a wick. (Erroneously exjdained by 
Blount.) 

1846 SirT. Browne Pseud. Rp. ni. xiv. X40 Men practise to 
make long Snasts or F.lychnious parts for lampcs, out of 
Alumeii (numosum. s 6 sfi Blounf Glossogr., Elychnious, 
that hath no match or light, without a wick. 1775 in Asii. 

Slydolio ielido« rik), a. [ad. F. iludonqne, 
badly f. Gr. i\aiov oil-t-{; 8 ay> water,] The dis- 
tinctive epithet of a mode of painting invented by 
Vincent, of Montpelit, in which both oil and 
water were used. 

x8B6ELMBsi>fV/. Fine Arts, ElydoHc PainiingiTht pro- 
cess is fully described). 184710 Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
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XLYKa. 

t Biyxie» adv, Obs*t var. of Alinr adv,^ q. v. 

c S37S SatuUt Vll SUptru 4x7 piu enteryt al 

Iwt mvcht elyne. 

f SlsrneL Htr. Obs, rare'^ \ 

St AUtans^ Her, Bivb, ElynclUs be calde in 
armvs iiij quadraiitis truncholis. 

Slynge, var. of Kucngk, Obs. 

Myot» obs, form of Hblot. 

Slyfliaa .ziin), a. Forms : 6-7 elia-, 

elisiaji, 6- elyaian. [f. Klybi-um + -am.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Elysium. 

i6ea Mawinokr. etc. Virgin Afart. iv. iii, The remem* 
brance Of the Elysian juys thou might’sl have tasted. 1667 
Milton P, L, hi. 358 The river of Bliss. . KowU o'rc Elismn 
Flours hertimher stream. 1831 Cari-ylf. Sari. A‘es. (1858) 
4a Is that a real Klysian brightness Y s88a f )ui»a Maremma 
1 . 149 Vast grasslands . . covered in spring with the elysiaii 
asphodel. 

b. Elysian fields ■- Elysium 1 and 2 ; al.so fig, 

1579 Si'ICNsfr Skefih, Cat, Nov. 179. I see thee blessed 
soule, 1 .seof Walk in Klisian ticldes so free. Maistkh* 
TON AVrw. 33 Orchards of delight, surpassing the Klysian 
fields. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montaouk IMt. xl. 1 . 16a This 
place .. perfectly answers the description of the Klysian 
fields. x8^ Carlvlu Pinti ^ Pr. (1858) loa The Klysian* 
Fields of Aiemory. 

2 . fig. Of the nature of, or resembling, what is 
in Elysium ; beatific, glorious. 

1730 Johnson Kaiuhl. No. P i We. .suder ourselves, .to 
be transported to elysian regions. 1813 Bykon Pr. Atydos 
1. vi. Too transcendent vision, When heart meets heart again 
tndteams Klysian. 1850 Mrs. Ja.mi:5on Leg, Afmast. Ord. 
(1863) 377 Nothing ran be imagined more, .bright and cly- 
.sian than these figures. 

B. as sb, ^ Klvsium. Obs. rare, 
xfIBS Marlowe let Pt. Tamhurl. v. ii. To get a passage to 
Khsian. Ibid. Hell and Klisian swarme with (ihostsof men. 
llcnce Bly slanlse v, intr.y to speak iti terms of 
rapturous or extravagant apfirobation. 

x868 llusHNEi.L ,Scrw. Lizdng Subj. 413 I'liey . . fall into 
a strain of elysianuing. 

Blyaiuill (/'li xii’m, -:si/^m). Forms : 7 -8 elino- 
um, -ium, elyziuin, 8 eliaium, 6 elyHium. {a .K. 
Hysiumf ad. (Jr. *llKvaiov (irf&'ov) the abode of the 
blessed.] 

1. 'rhe supposed state or abode of the blessed 
after death in (I reek mj^thology. 

*S99 BRpi.'(inroN /.»’//. xiii. 44 Two pass.'wes one leading 
into Klysium, the other into 'I'artarus. 1840 J. Hai.i. Hone 
/ 'ac, 39 'i'hcrc is more in that Klizium of the Foet.s then a 
meere flowrisli. 170* Rowe Amb. Step^Moth. iv. ii. 1845 
Thai heihcand Ktisium Which Priests und Poets tell. 176B- 
7|4 Tucker /./. Nat, (1852' 11 . jar The enjoyments of Kly- 
sium and punishments ori'artarus. 

2 . transf. Any similarly-conceived abotle or state 
of the tieparted. 

1603 H, Pkiowu in Farr’s .S'. P, Jas. /, 105 Shee's hence. 
For sweet Eli/a in .Klizium lives. ^ 1667 Milton P, A. ik. 
47a Thee who to enjoy Platt>*s» Klysiuni, Icfip’d into the .Sea. 
1796 JVioRSK (.teog. 1 . 5x1 The departed spirit is ten 

days in its p.Tssage to their hafipy tlysium, x^y Lytton 
( 18^3) aaoThe son of the E.ast [placed j .. his ely- 
siuiii by cooling streams. 

3 . fig. A place or state of ideal or perfect hai)- 
piness. 

1599 Smaks. //fn. f'", IV. i. 2.91 The wretched .Slaue all 
N ielit slcepes in Klizium. ' V. Caukw t Wwjr Wks, < 18^4 ) 

60 Flycwiih me to love’s Klizium. xyoaRowF Tamert. iv. 
i. 1831 Injur’d Lovers find Klizium there. 1838 Hou, Smith 
Tin Trump,(\ti(i) 170 Holidays . . the Elysium of our boy- 
hood, perh.Tps tnc only one of our life. 
t 4 . attrib, Obs. 

1616 Pasifuil Kath, iii. 27S Why tio’sl thou forsake 
Klizeum plea.Hurcs. rt685 Koxb. Pail. (18861 VI. 323 'I'u 
th' Klizium .Sh.Tdcs 1 po.st. r'1740 Mrs. I’kNiiAKVKs Aula, 
bhg. I. 17 , I .. thought the poet’s de.scription of the Kly- 
sinm fields nothing to the delights of tho.se entertainments. 

Elyto, var. of Elite, Obs. 

£!hrtral (e lilral), <2. Entom. [f. Klytr-on + 
-AL J Of or pertaining to the elytra of a beetle. 

x88o Atlieuigum i8 Dec. 8iq/j Mr. Pascoc. exhibited a 
large serie.s of Arescus histrio froin Peru, to .show the ex* 
treme variability of the elytral markings in thi.s .species. 
&3ftriform (eli’trtr/^Jm), a, [f. ns iic.\t f 
-POKM.l 'Fhat has the form of elytra. 

1835 KiRav Hab, Sf Inst. Aniw. II. xx. 318 The Strepsip- 
tern have, .two clylriform suhspiral organs. 

Ebrtrigerons (elitri-.:5ems', a. [f. elylri-, 
comb. f. IClytrijm + L. -ger- bearing + -ous.j 
That has or bears elytra. 

1877 Hi.'xlrv Anat. Inv. An. v. 234 The order of arrange- 
ment of the elytrigerrms. .somites is very curious. 
Blytrin (e-litrin). [f. Elytr*on + -in’.] *The 
form of chitin which composes the elytra of in- 
sects ’ {,^yd, Soc, Lex.\ 

Elytroid (editroid) a, [ad. Or. MvrpoeiJiJs, f. 
iKvrpov sheath -h rfSoY fonn.J Resembling an ely- 
tron or sheath, sh‘eath-like. 

X864 in WK-nsrER ; and in motL Diets. 

Stytron (C’littpn). /V. elytra ; also 8 elltra. 
[a. Or. (Kvrpov a sheath.] A sheath or covering, 
fl. (See quot.) Obs.~^. 

*753 Chamder-s L>/. Stt/p., FJyirm . . Hippocrates has 
appropriated the word to signify the membranes, which in- 
volve the .spinal marrow. i8Ba in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

2 . The outer hard wing-case of a coleopterous 
insect, pi. elytra. Also Comb., as elytradike adj. 


1774 CoLasMiTM Nai. Hist. (i86«> 11 . iv. vL 548 The 
elytron, or case for the wings (of the beetle]. 1777 Hbnly 
in Phil. Trims. LXVII. xa3 Elitim of the stag-beetle. i8ra 
Binolky Anim. Biog. (18x3) 111 . 151 l*he larvs of the Ear- 
wigs . . have neither wings nor elytra. x8Si Dana Crust, it. 
1370 The two elytra-U^ proiongations of the shell. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1 . x. 343 The females of some water 
beetles have their elytra deeply grooved. 

3 . ‘ A term applied to the ahield-like plates or 

notopcxiial appendages on the back of some poly- 
chsctoui annelids ' ^Syd. Soc. I^x.). ^ 

xSax 7s T. R. JoNKS Anim. Kingd. 274 In Aphrodite 
acuhata the tale of the real uses or the elytra or scales i.s 
plainly told. 1878 Bell tr. GegenbautVs Comp. Anat, 134 
I'he elytra are .special appendages of the parapodia. 

4 . * A term for the vagina * {Syd. Soc. Ixx.). 
Ilencc in variou-s surgical term.s, a.s t Blytro- 

vaginal hernia. Slytropla-Bty, the opera- 
tion of closing a vesico- vaginal fistulous 0]Tening 
by borrowing a flap from the labia or nates : 
hence Elytropla’Stio a. Blytrcrrlutpliy, the 
ojieration of clo.sitig the orifice of the vagina by 
suture in order to support the uterus when pro- 
lapsed ; the suturing of a ruptured vagina. 

187a F. Thomas Dis. IVotuen 195 Kiytroplasty is still em- 
ployed sometimes where great destruction of ti.ssuc has 
tukeu place at the h.i.<ic of the bladder. Ibid. 169 I'hc opera- 
tion of clytrorrh.Tphy. 

ElytroUB (e-litras), a. [f. Elvtr-on + -ous ] 
That resembles or him the nature of elytra. 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Pcp'io. Nat. Club. II. vi. 303 The 
back . . partially covered with an cly irons, .ovate skin, 
E’lytrum. [mod. I ..ad.( ir. cAuT/mv.] ~ Elytron. 
x8x6 Kiftuv^ Sp. Entotuol. (1820) II. xxiu. 347 In Hlatta 
the left elytrnin laps over the right. 

Elsevir (e‘l//v.‘>ik Also 8 elzever, 9 elziver. 

1 . The name (properly Elzevier, latini/cd Eho 
virius) of a family of printers at Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Leyden, and Utrecht ^1592-1680), famous 
chiefly for their edititwis of the classics, many of 
which are still valued by collectors. Used attrib. 
or as adj.y c. g. in Elzndr edition, an etlitioii pnb- 
H?^hed bygone of the Elzeviers ; formerly applied 
also to editions printed in the small neat form 
and with the kind of tyjie adopted by them. Also 
ab.fol. a book printed by one of Ihe Elzeviers, 

17. . P<WE Aif/. Wks. VI. 19, 1 gave the lx>y a small bagg, 
containing three shirts and .an clzevir Virgil. 1713 Si eei.k 
Ktiglis/itti. No. S2. 335 'I’hc Poem 1 spct^k of. . is Just ttow 
published in a little Elzevir Edition. X84S Mr.s. (jORK 
Fasciu. lafi Placing his spvotarles in one of hts pockets, and 
. . one of his precious Elzevirs in the other. x86o J. Ken- 
NKHY Swathmi P. Vi. 66 Some famous Elzivirs were picked up. 

2 . Elzevir lettor, typo. a. The style of tyw 
used by the Elzeviers in their small editions of the 
classics. 

1710 Lond. (7a;:. No. 4637/3 A neat Edition on an F.lzcver 
bvttcr. 

b. Now used as the name of a special f irm of 
printing types.— ELZEVIR TYPE. 

Elsevirian (elzM-» ri;\n>, a. [f. prec. t- -lAN.] 

1 . C^f or pertaining to the Elzeviers ; (of books) 
publishctl by or in the style of the Elzeviers. 

x8oa Dihoin Intnul. Classics 11 The Elzcviri.an I’jcss, 

2 . qiiasi-jA One who collects or fancies the 
editions of the IClzcviers. 

x86a Burton Ph. Hunter 18 He wa.s not .t black. letter 
man. .or an Kl/iverian. 

Xixn (em). The name of the letter M. lit 
Printing, the square, formerly of the type m, useti 
in typograjjhy as the unit for measuring and esli 
mating the amount of printed matter in a line, 
page, etc. 'I’he em of pica is the stand.ard. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Oci. [The printers’ union J .'wlvanced its 
demands from forty.five cents to .sixty cents pi-r thi>us.Tnd 
‘erns’. x888 Uncycl. Prit. s.v. Typ*>graplty, ’I'lie wj-.Iih of 
. . page.s . . is cxprc-ssed according to the numlwr of ‘ems’, 
that IS Ilf a pii:a *m '-—the square of the depth of pica.. A 
page of 24 ems wide is equal to one of 4 inches. 

’ZSni ’.^m), fron. (Originally the unstressed 
form of ilEM, dat. and accus. 3rd i)ers. pi. 'Phe 
emphatic form of the pronoun was early super- 
seded by 'Phem, but the unstressed form continued 
to be used, being regarded as an abbreviation of 
them. In literature it is now ob.s. or arch., but 
is still common in familiar speech. 

In north midland dialects ’em tony have arisen from them : 
cf .South Ycrrk.shirc ’at for that, in strictly nurlhcru dia- 
lects it is never used. 

1380 Sir Ferumb. per na ascapcdein non. 1599 
Shakn. Hen. V,\\. iii. 174 'J'hcse joints. .A.s I will luivc 
’em them. x67a R. Wild Poet. Licent, 35 Some men 
there be that carry all before ’em. itor Eng. Thvophrast. 

3 New-cast your pncm.s, purge 'cm of ihcir dross. 1750 W. 
Pklham Let. in Lady Chatterton Afem, Adm. Gauthier 
fi86i) 1 . iii. 36 You know iny thoughts, J will trouble you 
therefore no more .Tbout ’em. x83R Tknnt.son Death Old 
Year^ lie g.Tvc me a friend, .md a irue irne-love. And the 
New- Year will take ’em away. x868 Furnivai.l Temp. Pref. 
to SiX’Text Cant. Tales 41 note. Wo can’t bisime'eni, as 
wc all used to do the same. 

Bin, obs. form of Am : see Bk v. 

Em, var. of Emk, Obs., uncle. 

Em-i prefix, the form assnmtrd by the prefix 
En- (q.v.) before b, p, and (frequently) m. For 


the reasons stated nndcr En-, nearly all the Eng. 
wonls with this prefix, whether of Romanic or 
Eng. formation, have (or formerly had) alternative 
forms with 1 m-. In this Dictionary the and the 
ini- form, except where usage has introduced a 
distinction of sense between the two, will be 
treated as belonging to one and the same word, 
the article being placed under E or 1 in accordance 
with the principles explained under Em-. 

The various functions of the prefix, and its use 
as an Eng. formative, are explained under Em-. 
Of the many compounds formed by prefixing em> 
to English words, those which have any spiecial 
importance or require sjiecial remark, arc inserted 
in tlicir alphalie'tical place ; the following are 
examples of those which are nonce-words or of 
rare occurrence. 

1. Transitive vbs. (often found only in vbl. ab., 
pa. pule., or ppl. adj.). 

a. 7. cm’ + sb., ‘ to put (something) into or upon 
what is denoted by the sb. ’ ; also ‘ to put what is 
denoted by the sb. into * (something). 

Embag. to put into a bag ; tembalonoe, to put 
in the balance (with) ; fombofe, to make bare; 
t embarrel, to pack in bands ; t embill, to put 
food into (a bird’s) bill ; embiroh (cf. emlhirk), 
to put on board a birch-bark canoe (in oiiot. intr 
for refi .) ; f embottle, to put into a bottle ; tom- 
brail, to pul (a sail) into a brail, to brail ; tem- 
broeoh, to |iut (a gim) upon a breech or stock ; 
embronze, to represent in bronze ; f ombusk, to 
put on a busk, raise by means of a busk; tom- 
buskin, to cnca.se (the leg) in a Ituskin ; t ompall, 
to cover with a pall or cloak ; empanoply, to array 
in complete armour ; empapor, to put down on 
paper ; ompurqhmeiit, to put or write on parch- 
ment ; t empill [after empoisoii], to dose as with 
a ]nll. 

t8xa W. 'I'r-NNANT A nster E. i, Mad l' '^embag tint' limbs. 
1643 'r. (looDWiN Aegrnv. Sin 4 The Icasl. dram of which, 
the wliolc wtirld ^emnallaitced with, would be fuund too light. 
x6xs A. NicciioU'is Marriage ir H Vv. vii. xwHart, Aiisc. 
(1744) II. 152 *Ettibarc(l Breasts. 1399 Naskk Lent. Stnffc 
in Harl. Mtsc. VI. 179 Our *eml>arrcld white-hriring.'s. , 
I.nst in long voyages. 1598 l''i.nRU), Indwecare, to *cmbill 
or feede lards, hnbeccata, an ciubilliug, a billing nr feed- 
ing. 1864 L»wki.l /'/ n’47V/<f Trav. 153 We were ’^embirah* 
tag. .for our niuuse.r.hase. a 1693 Uuohhaut Eahetaisw. 
iii. A22 1 had “caibottlcd them. 1708 I. Philii's Cyder 11. 
352 Firmest Fruit, Kmbottled htng. vns Fai.«t)NI' r Shipxvr, 
it. J03 He who strives ihe tempest to msann, Will never first 
^enibr.'iil the lee yardarm. 15^ Fu»Rto, Imbtacare, to *em- 
breech, or put any arlillcric vpun a stucke. 17M Fuanct.s 
Horace’s Satires 11. iii, Th-at you . .in the Capitol ^ciubronz’d 
may stand. 1993 N.\shk Christ’s T. (161 j) 145 Their breasts 
they "’embunke vp on hie. 1596 Fitz-(Ji i trav .S’/V P'. Drake 
(t88i) 26 .Stulelin shanks "ciiibiiskind by the Muses. 1599 
Nasiik Lent. .Siufie 22 The ml herring, .‘^caipnls our sage 
Sen.Ttours . . in princely scarlet. 1581 J. Wkh. Hatldvds 
Ausw. Osor. 360 'riic cm)>alled and Mytrcd Byshoppes. 
1764 W. Si'itNCKR in /WwxtiBii) 6c» * Ernpanoply’d in arms. 
XB47 Tf.nnyson PriHc. V. 472 Kill panoplied mid plumed 
We entered in.' x86x Kkahs; Cloister iy H. III. 233 1 will 
•cinpaper it before your cy-cs. iBao Cami ylk. Heroes ( 185B) 

284 , 1 lake your Bull, ii.s an "ciiiparchinented I.ie, and hum it. 
x 6 o 5 Syi.vksikr Du Purtns 428 In the sugar (even) of 
sacred writ He may "empill us with som baneutll bit. 

b. f. c7//- fsb. or adj., with general sense 'to 
bring into a certain condition or state * ; also (cf. 
3) ‘ U) furnish with something *. 

Embeggar ; f embJoody ; + embrawu, to 
make brawny, hatiUn; fombulk, tom.ake bulky, 
to extend; fembullion (cl. liiu.LioN to bc- 
stud; fempeovish, to make peevish ; .feinpro 
Into, to make a prelate of, 

x8o6 SouiTiEv in C. Southey l.//e III. 54 'I'hcy have .so. . 
vulgarised, inqxivcrisheri siiiil ^ciiibeggareil the language. 
x6.. r. Ahamk IVks. 1S61-2 n. 146 Oh the unimurhabic 
cruelly ikii .sumu men’s religion (if I may so c.t 11 it) hath 
»iMnl»Ioc»dird them Id! 1999 Nashi-: Lent. Stnffe 38 It will 
'umhrawne and iron crust lii.s iK.sh. 1775 Harris Philos. 
Arnwgtm. <18411 271 «/'/i''J’his (that is, the first matter) 
liciiig ^emlmlked with ilir«:c e.xtensions. 1513 Skelton 
Garl. /.i?.//zv7 Wks. 487 " tnibullyoned w^th snnphircK. ic 1687 
U. More in Ward l.ife 117101 Pain .. doth urdinartly 
"einpeevish the Spirit of the AflHcted. i6o3,Fu>bio Mm> 
taigne HI. \'. «i6j 2' 571 Who 'eiiiprelatc themttelvea even to 
tiie heart jind eritrailes. * 

2. Verbs f. + verb, w'ilh additional sense of 
in, or simply with more or less intensive force. 

t EmbiaM ; f embribu ; t embruiso ; f em- 
bubble ; t emplight ; t empromiac. 

x6Ba Mrs. Bkhn Roundheads 11. i, A . . mind "embyass'd 
in affiiirH ufliUn^L s6ii Sfkkd //ix/. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. 27 
Five thol1^and Markes, witli which the Queene Dowager of 
France had las he Raid) *;m bribed him. ^1570 'Ireas, 
Amadis de Ganle (Byiincmaii) 279 My 'embrused brest. 
165a Bkni.owks Theophila v. xc. Like diamonds thaw’d to 
Air, ^embubble fortn in strcnmii. c i860 B. Bamiiord in 
llarland Lane. Lyru s 14 She *erop 1 ighteth her vow. ^1540 
u.Polyd. Vergil s Eng. Hist. fi:.VLxaA.)\. i4oThedowgh(er 
of OtTa . . was ^cmpruuitsed him to espouse. 

3. Participial adja. f. <f»i- + sb. *»* with the 
sense ‘ furnished with * : 

Embastioped, embeadled, •mpimpled. 
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iSu E. Robkkts Oriental S l\ 49 Each tower- •cmhastion’d 
citadel. iI^Sala Tw. n 7 i/Wf/r 4 ic^(i 860 <94 Oxford Street, 
with its "rifilMiadled colonnade, ittjn BIik^w, Mag. XLV. 
354 [a to|w’sl *enipiiiiplcd proboscis. 

' (For words l^^inning with em- not found in 
their alphaiictical place, or included in this article, 
see IM-.) 

t S]llfi*C6rftt69 V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. emacerat- 
ppl, stem of t uiacerare^ f. c- intensive + macer-dre 
to make lean.] irans. - Emaciate. 

1610 l$ee next]. 1676 IUillok ak, Emaierate or E/f/tniate, 
to m.ake thin, loan, or poor in Hesh. 1669 Land. Cae. No. 
41x1/4 The Dauphin is weak, and much em.'ii eratcd by Ins 
longdistcmpcr. 1731 -IS Baiu;y vol. 11 . 1818 in Toni). 

t Emaxeratod, ///• a. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ki>.] 
Emaciated ; also transf. of soils, exhausted, im- 
poverished. 

t6io W, F(n.KiNOHA.M Art ofSnrr>ey i. x. »6 All Emaccr- 
ated Soylcs are much amended with fsUtc Ashes. X70A 
Collect. Eoy. (Churchill) 111 . syS/i The poor cmaccratcd 
Soldiers of the Garison. 

t Smaxeratingv ///• a. Ohs. [f? as prec. + 
-INO^.] « Emaciatixg. 

i68f Mf*ores Hajfted 5 After some cmarcratinK disca‘:e has 
reduced it. 1709 Erit, .Apollo 11 . F.xtra No. 6. 3/1 Ema- 
cerating Litiuors. .will make them leaner. 

t Smaxera'tion. Obs.^^ [f. as prec.: see 

-ATIO.N.] 

a. = Emaciation, b. =Maceiiatiox of drugs',. 

1656 IleoeNT Glossop'.y EntMeralion, a J’ulling down or 
making lean. ,*6^ F’Hu.i.n*s, liwacyration, a soaking or 
wasting. 1715 in Krusky. 1721 1800 in B.mi.kv. 1818 Tonn, 
Emace ration^ leanness or falling away in iK-.s)!. 

t Emaxiant, «. Ohs. [ad. E. Pniaiuwt-cmt pr. 
pple. of emacidre see next.] 'J’hat cmacinttjs. 

.6f> Ir. Batons Life Death 64 Diet Eniaciant, and Re- 
newing. 

Emaciate \ppl a. [ad. I.. cmacldtus^ 
pa. pple. of^wtffvV 7 /■t• to Emaciate.] = Emaciatkd. 

1675 Evklyn Terra 1 1739I .Some are so ein.aci.'itc .and 
lean. 1774 T, \V\wiON Oxjord .Ate yi Emaciate .steetls. 
*795 ‘Soi iHhV Joan if Arc 11. 313 Pale, hollow-eyed, enia- 
oiiite, sleepless wretch. x8z8 Mii.man Eanwrt^ Ah generous 
King ! i hat sets the emaciate w'olf to dog the fl(K;k. t8z8 
Todu, EMai'iafef sunk ; wasted ; deprived of flesh. 

Emaciate •/in/'t*]' 1,^11), v. [f. L. emaddt- ppl. 
stem of emacidn + v out + maci-es leanness.] 

1 . tram. a. To m.ake lean, waste, deprive of 
lle.sh. b- transf. To impoverish (soil\ 

1650 H. Brookk Conserv. Health Diies and emaciates 
the Hotly. 1746 Hkkvky Medit. «i8i8i 159 Consumplion 
may emaciate the dimpled cheeks. 1818 Mr.s. Shkli.ky 
Eranhenst. iv. (i8^> aj His body was dreadfully emaciated 
by fatigue and suflering. 18611 J'raser's J/wa». Nov. 575, 
] was so em.aciatcd by illness. 

ta. tnfr. '1*0 become Jean, dwindle. Ohs. rare. 
1646 Sir T. Bhownf. Tseud. Kp. vi. xiii. 366 That he ema- 
ciated and pined awaiy. 

Emaxiated, //A (I. [f. prec. + -edE] Made 
lean, atrophied. Also fi^. 

x66s Phil, Trans. I. 87 The whole Ihxly was Lloudless, 
thin and fun.iriatcd. 1713 Chk.simjkn Aunt. i. i. (1726) 6 
Tin? emaciated bone weighed thirty grains lcs.s than half the 
weight of the other. 1777 Howaru Prisons Enq-, !i78oi5 
Many who went in heahiiy, are in a few months changed to 
emaciated dejected olijetis, 1855 Macaulay /list. En^. 
111. 403 'I'he emaciated corpse was laid, .next to the corpse 
of Motiniouili. 1880 Ma.v Mullp.r Ess. 1 . 363 The prose of 
our traditional and emaciated speech. 

Emaxiatin|f, vhl.sh. J[f. Emaciate v. -v -ing ^] 
Making lean ; Jtg. enfeebling. 

1717 L. Howi'C. Dcsiderius (ed. 3) i;?5 WilhoiJt these all 
other Food lends to the emaciating and imparing oiir 
spiritual Strength. 

Emaxiating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing ‘-j,] 
That emaciates. 

a i6a6 lUcoM (J.i Men, after long cni.aciating dict.s, wax 
plump, fat, and almost new. 1656 Blouni Ciivssn^r.yEma‘ 
(iatin^ disca.ses, Consumptions or such like. 1794 S 
WiM.tAM.s Eerwonf 331 Emnciatiiig pains and inalacfies. 

Emaciation «/'tru~i Jiit'i'Jm). [ad. L. /=///</<///- 
lim-tnty f. bnacidre to Emaciate.] 'I’hc action 
of emaciating ; the process or .state Bf being 
emaciated ; abnormal leanness. Also 
x66a f tRac NT ( )hsert'. Bills Mortality 24 Searchers . , cannot 
tell whether this emaciation or leanness wen; from a Phthisis 
or from an Hectick Fever. 1793 'I*. HrnnoF.s Ca/rul. Cvmi. 
13 Acids produce em.aci.at ion. >834 J. F»iRnKS l.aennec's 
Pis. C.hfst (ed. 4) 329 A gill . . died . , without any cina- 
ci.atinn. 187a SrukriKON Treat. DazK P.s. Ixix. 10 The 
em.aciation which these exercises w'roughr. 

Emacity (/iiuvsUi). rare. [f. L. emdeitas, f. 
emdc~em fond of buying, f. embe to buy.] Fond- 
ness for buying. 

1636 in Blol'nt Clossoi^r. 169a in Coi.K.s. z8o6 IIlaolmin 
& Fi<i-.vo.sr Elouiers 0/ iJt. 347 Phe dihea.se of emacity, or 
itch for buying bargaiii.s. 

t Emaxulatci 7^. Ohs. [l. h. cmaculdP 

stem of emaculdre to clear from blots, f. maeula 
spot, blot.] 

1 . trans. To free from spots or blemishes, emend. 

1613 Co ki-MAM, Emnculate^ to make cleatic, to lake out 

spots, a z6s6 Hai.f.s Gold. Hem. (i6B8) 348 Lip-siiis . . and 
others have takeii great pain.s with him in etriHcuiating the 
^ ia Baii.ky : and in moi 1 . Diets. 

2 . To efface {a spot), jig. 

1649 bo. Hkkbkrt Auiohiog. 60 By a serious re- 
pentance, to expiate and cmaculate those faults. 


Emagery. obs. var. Imaueuy. 
t Email^i ///- a. Obs. In 5 emaylled. 
pf. F. imailli enamelled, cmlx>sscd ; but cf. OF. 
emfnaiileure network.] ? Embossed (with a raised 
pattern) ; or perh. arranged in net or open work. 

Z480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. /K, (1830) 146 A longe gowne 
made of blue clothe of gold upon satyn groiindc emnylled. 

Emanant (e man^t), ///. a. arch. [ad. L. 
emdndnt-em, pr. pple. of hndndre : see next.] 
That emanates or issues from a source. 

x6z 4 T. AiMMii PetdPs Battq. 4 Filling eminent places, 
with cnian.aiit ^isons. i 6 ;f 6 Half. CouteinPl. r. 35 'I’he 
Emanant and Communicative Goodness of God. 1833 
B'rnsers Mag. VIII. 573 A brighter dawning emanant over 
the horizon. 1839 B.ailkv EestHs (i848.» 20/1 Like enianaiU 
dew on earth. 

Emanate (e'man^it), v. [f. L. bmUuU- ppl. 
slein of imdndre f. e- out + mandre to How.] 

1. intr. Of immaterial things, qualities, laws, 
principles, courses of action : To flow forth, issue, 
originate from a person or thing as a source. 

zyOT Buhkk.S/. Iv. Ilastini^s Wks. XIII. 50 A new do- 
minion, cman.itcd from .a learned and cnlighrcncd part of 
the world. z8a3 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. xxiii. 11865) .? 9 ^> His 
destruction, .emanating from himself. z868 Mii.t. En^aud 
iV /zr/., The feudal idea, which views all riglits a.s emanating 
from a head landlord. 

2. Ill physical sense : To flow forth, i.ssue, pro- 
ceed, from a material source ; chiefly of intangible 
things, as light, ga.ses, effluvia, etc. Also, to 

1. ssue, originate, as a branch from the stem. 

x8z8 Byron Ch. Harold iv. xxxviii, A glory round his 
furrow'd brow, Which emanated then. 1830 Lvki.l Print. 
Geol. (1875) II. 11. XXX. 146 Fissures . . from w'hich mcpliitic 
vapours emanated. 1854 J. Hota; Microsc. n. i. 11S67) 270 
'I'hcse organs . . emanate . . from a reddish coloured point. 
*®59 'V. Cor.KMAN H'flodlands (1866) 6t 'I’his vast vegetable 
curiosity all emarmting from a single .stem. 1865 Tvlor 
iCarly /fist, Man. ix. 229 'The sparks emanating from the 
flint and .steel. 

3. Of persons; To issue, proceed from a place, 
an educational institution, etc. rare. 

1^ .Smiles Huguenots Eng. xiii. (i8fio) 230 A centre of 
polite learning, from which emanated some of the most 
distinguished men in Ireland. ' 

4. trails. 'Po emit, .send out. lit. t\.m\ fg. rare. 
*707 Monthly Rev. XX 11 1 . 584 A magne.ti.sm which a 
more sublime genius Is often unable to cm.anate, z8a3 
CiiAi.MKRS.y^'rw. 1 . 105 He did not emanate the gift. 1831 
— Pol. Eton. ti. 49 'riiey emanate nothing but their own 
peculiar articles. 

Emanated (c*man£'’ted),///.ti. [f.prec. 4 -EI>I.] 
Froduced by emanation. 

1874 Bi.ackik Self Cult, s The essential unity of our 
divinely emanated huinun souls. 

Emanation (emanf~*'Jnn). [ad. E. emandtidn- 
f 7 «, f. bndndre : see Emanate z/.] 

I. 1. The process of flowing forth, issuing, or 
proceeding from anything as a .source, lit. and fig. 
Often apjilicd to the origination of created beings 
from Cod ; chiefly with reference to the theories 
that regard cither the universe as a whole, or the 
spiritual part of it, as deriving its existence from 
tfie essence of God, and not from an act of creation 
out of nothing. Also, in Theology, used to iU:note 
the * generation ’ of the Son, and the ‘ procession ’ 
of the Holy Ghost, as distinguished from the 
origination of merely created beings. 

* 57 ® Dkc Math. Pref, ly II curiceriicih all Creatures, .by 
Kmaiiaimii of liv.anic-> pe.rruiiiiiied. 1647 H. More /V ewf 
j/9 Muii'.s soul ’s not by Citation. .Wherefore let 't be l>y 
cmanarioTi. a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 92 'Phose I'licit 
motions, .w'hich. .have rheir first ciimnation from nothing 
else but the soul il.self. z6<9 1 *eak.son Creed U839) 223 
Tesus (.'hri.st. .by the right ofemanation of all things from 
him.. hath nn absolute. .dominion over ;dl things us God. 
1699 Burnkt J9 .Art. il 43 Why the Emanation i*f 

iht .Son, and hot that of tnc Holy Gho.st likcwi.se i.s called 
begetting. 17x1 1800 Baii.ky, Emanation (with Divines) is 
used to tj.vpre-ss the Proceeding of the Holy Gho.st from the 
Father and the Son. z88o Maim, Alag. No. 246. 497 Its 
pantheistic di.H:irtne of emanation. 

b. The action of emitting, evolving, producing. 
Cf. Emanate v. 

Z74a V'nuNG Nt. Ih. 11. 203 'Hie Dread Sire, on emanation 
bent. .Call'd forth creation xtas I.mison Bt. 4- Ai't I. 431 
'I'lie sun was long considered, from its constant eniunntion 
of heat . .|:ij globe of fire. 

tc. Logical development from premises; in- 
ference. Cf. 3 b. Obs. 

z6a8 'F. Si'KNi KK Logkk 199 This truth is necessary by 
emanation, and consecution. 

II. concr. That which emanates ; an efflux. 

2. Something emitted or radiated by a material 
object ; t:jf/.ai>plied to impalpable things, as light, 
a magnetic or electric effluvium, an odour, etc. 

1646 Sm T. Brownk Pseud. F.p. 86 Amulets doe worke by 
Aporrhoias, or emaiuatioris from their bodies, zfloa Norris 
Curs. Refl. 24 Corporeal Kmanatirjns from sen.sible ObjeCt.s. 
Z763 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 70/2 Emanations of Vesuvius, 
uvpecially the Lava. 1774 Golusm. Aia/. ///x/. 1. zyt I'he 
|X)werful cnian,aii<>ii.s of the loadstone. 1836 Macgii.i.ivkav 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. \. 74 Gaseous emanations occasion- 
ally escape in places considerably remote from unextin- 
guished volcanoes. Z871 B. Stewart Heat 9 174 "This heating 
emanation . . we term ratliant heat. 

b. spec. A beam, flash, ray of light. 


! 


1699 Garth Dispens. 1. (1700) 3 Dart in emanations through 
the eyes. i?atf Dr For Hist. Devil i. ix. (1840' 106 Dver 
liini. .a bright emanation shone. z8m Bain Senses ft lut. 
II. ii. I It 11864) 345 White emanations occurring on the 
retina together. 

3. transf. vend fig. Applied to immaterial things, 
moral and spiritual powers, virtues, qualities, 
emanating from or emitted by a source. 

*577 Relai. Spir. 1. (i6$9) 58 'i'he £in.inAtions froni 
Gou, to, and into his Creatures, .are established. 1696 H. 
M ore a ntid. .d M. < z 7 1 3 1 Pref. xThe easie Emanations of mine 
own Mind. a.698’ I'empi.e Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 I. 234 
So is Prophecy the greatest Emanation of Divine Spirit in 
the World. Z775 Johnson Tax.no Tyr. 35 From this all 
legal rights are emanations. 18^9 I. Taylor Enthus.^ iii. 
{1867) 56 Virtue and happincs.s are emanations qf the divine 
blessedness and purity. 

b. A necessary consequence or result. 

Z7Z0 Steei.k Tatter No. 74 P it I'lic Enumntion or Con- 
sequence of good and evil Actions. z86z Mill Utilit. v. 92 
A direct emanation from the first principle of morals. 

4. A person or thing produced by emanation 
from the Divine Essence. 

1650 K. Gell Serm. la She is the emanation of the power 
of God. z6s8 Sir 'F. Browne Card, Cyrus 196 The whole 
.Sephiruth, or divine cmaMatioiis. Z777 Frik.sti.ky Matt. 
4- (1782) 1 . vi. 71 Chrisl was. .considered . . a peculiar 
cmanatiuii of the divine eweiice. i8t6 (iooi> Bk. Nat. 
(1834) I. If According to this hypothe.sis, the universe is an 
cmiuiation . . of the essence of the Creator. Z875 Maine 
Hist, Inst. ii. 51 The first teacher, .was a direct emanation 
from God. 

Emanational (cman^'i-Janal), a. [f. prec. a 
-Ai,.] Pertaining to the theory of the origin of cxi.st- 
ence by emanation as distinguished from creation. 
*£♦3 Eor. A Col. Rev. II. 346 Emanational ide.'i.s. 

Emanatism (cmUnati/Jm). [f. L. emdndl- 
(see Emanate v.) + -I.SM ; cf. conservatism^ 'I'he 
philosophical doctrine of emanation. 

Z864 CoHKMAN ir. Presseme's Reply Renan 3i _Nor doe.s 
he tell ns that his idea of the Word bore the imprc.ss of 
l‘'.man;itisin. 

E'manatist. rare. [f. as piec. + -tst] A be- 
liever in Emanation ; Theol. '^see quof.) 

*838 J. H. Nkw.m-\n Arlans i. § 5 The Knianatist, if hc 
may so be called, denied that He IChrislJ was a Person^ ui 
more than an extraordinary man ire.sl.it ion of Divine Power. 

EmanatistiC le-munuti'stik}, a. [f.prec. A -ic.] 
Relating or |x;rtaining to Emakati.sm. 

xSsa Be. Forbes Nkene Cr. 46 Or, by another divi.sion, 
into einunutUlic, Idealistic, and te.illstic iPaiithuismi. 

Einanativa (e indnctlv), a. [ns if ad. 1... *emd- 
ndtivus : see F.manatk and -tve ] 

1. Tending to issue forth ; of the nature of an 
emanation ; due to emanation. 

z66i tr. Origen's Opin. in I'hauix (1721) I. 13 All Effects 
and Productions whatever, whether voluntary* or emanative. 
z68s 11 , Mork Para. Proph. 471 The Holy Ghost proceed- 
elh. . by .in Einanative iii't)rcs.sion. z84a G. S. FauiiK Prin>, 
/,/’//. 11844) ^’3 1 F.'ithcr. .is .siqjerior to the emanative 

or derivative Persons of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

2. W'ith transitive force ; Tending to produce, 
emit, firing forth. 

165* Nezo Disp. 220 Emit llieir vertues by an 

cm.in.'itivc .ind influential numnur. 1678 CuoM OKI II IntcU. 
Syst. 739 No Imperfect Bein^-. .hath a suriicient Enumative 
Power lo^ Create any other SubM.iiice. z8a9 I. Taylor 
Enthus. ix. 233 True wisdom is an uin.inntive principle. 
*855 Mii.man il'rt/.tr///-.(i864)lX. xiv. ii. 55 A concentered 
and eman.itivc power of imparting, .spiritual influences. 

3. Relating to or connected with the j)hilo- 
sojdiical or the theological theory of emanation. 

Z838 9 Il.M.LAM Hist. t.it. I. I. vii. § 21. 309 'i'bat fuiida- 
mciilul theorem of the emanative philosoiifiy. Z838 J. H. 
Nkwman Arians i. % 5 T}ie>; advocaied the Emanutive, as 
il may lie called, or in-dwelling theory. 

Emanatively (cmamlivli), adv, [f. prec. *H 
-LY 2.] In an emanative manner, by jiroctss of 
emanation. 

Z678 CumvowTH Inte/l. Syst. 745 No. .Created Being, can 
Create, or Eiiianalively Pr«>duce, a New .Substance. 

EnLanatOry ',e‘mandta:ri),u;. [as if ad. L. *emd‘ 
mildrins, f. emditdre to E.manatk.] a. Of the 
naiurc of an emanation, dcTiwative. b. Pertain- 
ing or referable to the philosophical theory of 
emanation. 

z6S9 H . Morr Immort. <^6’tfN/(tri62) 28 Something which 
we may in some sense call Subsitance, though but Secondary 
or Emanntory. x88a-3 .StHAi'F Relig. Encycl. I. 162/1 The 
old cmanatory vicw.s of Cod. 

Emaiicipato (/inanisip^^),///. a. Now chiefly 
poet. [ad. L. bi/aneipdl-ttSf pa. pple. of Pmatui- 
pdre : see next.] - Emancipated. 

z6os Bac/in Learn. 11. 36, I doe take the Considera- 
tion., of Hnmane Nature to be fit to be emancipate, 
made a knowledge by it self. 1785 Cowpkr Task 11. 3^ 
Slaves, .themselves once ferried o'er the wave, .are emanci- 
pate and loos'd, c z8oo Coj.KRirKLK Picture no EmanciinUc 
From p.i.s.sion's dreams. z88o Dail^ Tel. 19 Feb., He Is. . 
conspicuously emancipate from musical prejudices. 

Emaaoipate C/'ma.-nsiptrit), v. [f. I^. emanci- 
pat- ppl. stem of emancipdre of same iiie,nning. 

1. tra/is. In Roman Law : To release or set free 
(a child or wife) from Ihe pairia pofestm, the 
power of the pater familias, thus making the 
person so set free sui juris. 

z$5z Hordes Leviath. 11. xxiv. 13* Requires no more of 
them, then Fathers require of the Children, whom they 
emancipate. Z741 T. Roninson Gavelkind ii. ii In case a 
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Son was dead or emancipated. 1875 Maine Hist. Fnsi, vii. 
3^ The Son discharged from Paternal Power is emancipated. 

23. gen, a. To set free troni control ; to release 
from legal, social, or political restraint. 

In mod. lang. the word suggests uriiiuirily the liberation of 
slaves, the other uses being often felt as iratisf. from this. 

x6a5 Donne .SV'rmt. 37 To emancipate them from the Ty- 
rant. 1768-7^ Tucker Lt. Nat. 11853) II. laj As an appreti- 
tice is emanotpntod by running away. ax83sBENTHAM Wks. 
1843 II. 503 Individuals who have been emancip.ated, or 
have emancipated themselves from governments. 1838 Hr. 
Mak'i ineau I ret. 117 The law has .. cnianripated us from 
ourcivil disabilities. 1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 1 . 651 That 
the convicts should be carried beyond sea as slaves, that 
they should nut be emancipated for ten years. 1851 Gi.ap- 
itraiiK Clean, VI, Ixviii. 44 Suppose the Colonial Churches 
emancipated. « 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. .Sk, 1 . 1, ii. 84 
Workmen emancipating tlieniselve.‘> from their einploj'er. 
b. aOsol, 

*775 Rjcmmonu Let. in tiHrkes Cflrr. fi844' II. »u 
If our fcolunics] emaiicip.ale, it will . . be some good to 
humanity. 

C. transf. To set free from intellectual 

or moral restraint. Also reji. 

x&ld S ir T. Browne I'semt, F.fi. asWe K'come emancipated 
from testiinuniull eng.ageincnts. 1699 Kvi-.lyn At eiaria 143 
From many troublc.soine and slavish Imperiincncics. .he had 
KiuaiiciputMd and freed himself. 17x0 Hkkkki.ky Princ. I him. 
Knotvl, $ 14 To emancipate tnir thoughts from particular 
object-s. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 558 'J’hose evil 
passions . . tvcrc on a sudden emancipated from coiittol, 
1850 KtNOSLEY Alt. I.flcke iii. (1876) 41 , 1 was cinancipiited 
from modern Piiritaiilsin. 1875 Jowejt ElaUnviA. 2' V. ia6 
Plato has not enmneipated himself from the limitations of 
ancient politics. 

t tJ. T’o tlelivLT into serviturlc or subjection ; to 
enslave; 1, because emancipation in Koniiui Law was 
effected by fictitious sale). Ohs. 

x6^ H. Burton UeUtci no Beth. 71 Emancipate .. is, to 
ra])tiuate ones selfe to anotlier, a<i well as to free. 1689 
CiioLMi.KY itiit. 70 A wiurs Kniancipating hcrselfc to an- 
other hii.shand. 175a Smart /A’/ Carden 1. 195 'I’o dalliance 
vile and .sloth F.niancipaled. 

Eiiia*ncipated, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Set free, released ; 

a. from the patria poUstas. (Roman I .aw.) 

1716 Avi.iri ii rarerg. 33 Kmancipatt^d children. 1870 

I.uiiHocK Ofig. Civilh. iv. .1875) 152 An emancipated .son 
i:eaK'.;d to he one of the family. 

b. from a st.ate of slavery or imprisonment. 

1776 Adam Smith PK N, I. ni. iii. 402 A parcel of eman- 
cipated slaves. 1837 J. I.ANC. AVtw .V. I 4 \ite.s II. 38 'Phe 
writer was an emancipared convict. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisiexll^ Erect, IViumphant, an emancipated .slave. 

Kived from prejiulioes, moral or customary 
restraints, conventional rules, etc. 

1887 J\i/l Mall C. 25 Oct. 4/2 'I’hese emancipated compo- 
sition.s. .fail to sound a.s they did beneath l.is/is own magic 
touch, 

Ema’ncipating f/nue’nsi|v«tiij'), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. f -i\« Suttinij free, libemiinf'. pig. 

1874 Mohi.ky Com/n omise ( iS86) 8 Strong in their hold of 
great emancipating principles. 

Emancipation Umjemsip^'i'/.m). [«’ 

{hnamipah'on, f. L. ?mamipdfidn-cm, 11. of action 
f. emamifnvrc to K.mancii’ATi:.] 

1. Roman Law. The action or process of sellinjj 
children free from the patria poicstas. 

X65X W. Ct. tr. Cmwrsjnst, 29 Valcrnall Jurisdiction is 
dissolved also by I'.m.incipation. x6q6 Phillips, Enmnci- 
pation hath the .same refertmcc to Children, as m,anuirussion 
to Servniii-%. 1880 Muikiieam Gains Dig. 486. 

2. a. 'fhe action or process of setting free or 
delivering from slavery; and hence, generally, 
from restraints imposed by superior physical force 
or legal obligation ; liberation. Often used with 
reference to the freeing of Roman Catholics from 
the civil disabilities imposed on them by Knglish 
law. Catholic Emancipalion Ad\ the popular 
designation of the Act 10 Oeo. IV\ c. 7 (iBay), by 
which those disabilities were removed. 

1797 Bukku Affairs Irel. ^yks. 118121 IX. 454 The Opposi- 
tlon .. cuiinectK the emancipation of the C'atholicks with 
these schemes of reformation. 1835 Thiri.wali. Creece 1 . 
viii. 312 Emancipalion of Ilclot-s was not iinfreipient x86o 
Moti.ey Netherl. 1 1868) I. i. 6 A harvest of civil and religious 
emancipation. 1878 Ykats Cnnvtk Comm. 254 The royal 
monopoly . . was for the age an emancipatiun rather than 
a rc.striction of labour. 

b. transf. ami pg. Setting free, delivering from 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual fetters. 

a X63X Donnr Semt. 27 Redeeming Emancin.ation, a de- 
livering from the ebuines of Satan. X774 T. Wakton Hist. 
Eng. JWtrjmHi^ii) HI. 403 A certain freedom and activity 
of mind . . followed the national einanciiiation from super- 
stition. x84x- 4 F.mkrson Ess, Poet Wks. (Bohn) T. 166 The 
use of symbols has a certain power of emancipatiun anrl ex. 
hilaration for .ill men. 1855 M acai. lay Hist. Eng. IV. 607 
The day on which the emancipation of our liieratiirc w.is 
accomplished. 1874 Morlky Compromise (1886) The 
great spiritual einancip.ation of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, 

Emanoivationiat (rmtemsip^jonist). [f. 

prec. +• -iHT.J An advocate for the settling free of 
slaves, and the abolition of slavery. Also, an 
advocate of the emancipation of any class from 
legal disabilities or the like. (First applied to the 
advocates of * Catholic Emancipation * : sec Eman- 
cipation 2 a.) 


t8aa Southey in Zite (1850) V. ixa The Emancipationists 
..and the Dissenters will not he pleased. xSeS CK Eetf. 
XXX VI 11 . 557 To this point the emancipationists have . . 
brought their vessel 1859 (*en- P. Thompson A udi A It. 1 1 . 
xcviii. 87 Now is the time for the Emandpatiojilsts . . to be 
up and doing. i88a T. Mozley Rimin. 1 . iv, The. .son of 
the great emancipationuit (Wilberforce]. 

Snancipatiflt (/mm nsip^itlst). [f. Emanci- 
pate -iHT.j =-- Emanctpiut. 

.*« 5 » FrasePs Mag, XLVl. 135 Tlie convict obtained his 
ticket of leave, .l^caiiie ait emancipatist. .and found tran.s- 
portal ion no puiiLshnient. 

EmaxiCipatiTO (/nue-nsip^tiv), a. [f. L. cman- 
cipdh (see Emancipate v.) + -ive.] I'Jiat has ihc 
property of emancipating. 

x8oa F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 195 In order to gaining 
emancipative knowledge, the practice of devotion hkewLse 
is pro.«>criljed. 

Exaanoipator (/ina;'nsip<ritoj\ Also 8 eman- 
cipator. [a. L. emancipator i f. cmancipa re to 
Kma.noipate.I One who emancipates. lU.Oi.\\CiJig, 
178a Sir W. Jonk.s tr. Alahomedan I^aw Euecess. wks. 
1709 III. 492 Those who inherit among males are.. The 
son, and the: .son’s sun .. and the husband, and the emanci- 
pator nearly connected. x8a8 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 5 Such 
IS our classification . . of the heads of the Catholic Kinanci- 
pators. 1830 Mackinixisii Kthieal Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 38 
The emancipators of Reason. 1878 St ^nf<iri» Symh. Christ 
ii. 45 They waited for Him as their F.mancipator from the 
Koiuait yoke. 

Emancipatory (Ame nKipatnri), a. Also 7 
-orie. [f. Emancipate 2y. + -ouY.] That has the 
function or the effect of emancipating. 

1638 Uhooiiamt 7e7<k7Wks. »iRj4Vy3a He (Crichlounl did 
. . undergo that cmanciualorie task . . to give a dmnonstration. 
>836 Eraser's Mag XIII. 182 The ciiiufn i]>.Trory bill of 
twenty-nine. 1887 r. til Malt C. 30 June 4/2 Dc.scribing 
the (.'rimes Hill as an emancipatory measure. 
Emancipatress (/maTisipriln-s). nonce wd. 
[f. Emancipator + -emh.] A female emancipator ; 
one who advocates the ‘emancipation* of her sex. 

1888 Standard uCi Dec. 3/1 The masculine . . coilTure . . of 
a Lunduii einancipatre.>>s. 

Emancipist (/mtemsipist). Australian, [f. 
E.MANCCP-ATK + -1ST.] An cx-coiivict, who has 
scrve<i his term of puni.shment. Also attrib. 

1834 Tail's Mag. I. 405 F.mancipisls, as the felons who have 
suilered out their terms of imprisonment arc named. 1837 
J. Dano Neso S. IPa/es I. 14 1 Crosley, the einam ipi.st 
attorney. x868 Dilke Greater Brit. II. iii. xiii. 129 'J’icket- 
of-leave men and ‘emancipists'. 

Emandibulate (/iml-ndi-bidh'^^, ppi. a. 

Entom. [f. K- pref't> j^\^. mamiibnBum->e‘\’\\\'^\ 
cf. MandibulateJ Dcstitiiie of mandibles. 
x8a6 Kikhv & .Sp. Enfomol. xlvti, Mouth emandibulate. 

t Ema'nc, V. Obs. [ml. F. cmanc-r, ( or'l ad. I .. 
emnndre to How out : see Emanate v,] ~ Emanate 
in ilsvarioti.H senses. 

1. inlr. To flow out, issue from a source or 
fountain head ; lit. and pg. ; e.\p. of the Second 
Person of the Tiinity. 

1656 tr. tl'hite's PcApatetieaU InstUutioHs 2^ Nature 
.vi tuaily enmnes .and flows out from Him. idsyioMt.tNSON 
Kenous Dhp. 282 Out t>f w’liich sr.-iiification cinancs a cross 
juice. 1780 Watkklanu EJght Serm. 1 ‘ref. 20 Wherein the 
.Son is nfllrined to have criiaiied, or been cniiited by Necus- 
sit)*^ of Nature. 1793-8 T. Maurick tiindostan (1820) I. i. 
i, 50 The Deity. . cau.sed to eniane from himself* an im- 
mca.surablc torrent of w.atcr’. ^ xBxy Blnitiam Ch.-Kngf. 
ti8j8) 129 The several authorities from which . . acts . . arc 
.spoken of as having cniaiied. 

2. b ans. To give forth .as an emanation, rare. 
1708 Moiteux Kalviais v. xx, Pythagoras, from ahr>m 

the venerable Antii]nity of my Progenitors . , was eman'd. 
1800 Moore Ode Anacreon Her eyes. .Kmuning tire. . 
e'en in anger sweet ! 

Hence Ema'ning, ppl. a. 

1638 J. RuIUNSOn Cohn I'ent i. iiS All mens Souls are 
alwaics alike ; thougii their cm.aiiing beams be cither I'righlcr 
or duller. 

Emang.e, obs. vari.ant of A.mono, Emono. 
Emanue'Jisis, ciron. form of A.m.\nijknsi.s. 

169s (?oLES, Emannen.fis (for one that writes for 

another, a secretary. ^709 Kf.nnktt tr. Erasm. .\fori.e 
Enc. (ed. 8) 129 (D.> Clerks, vtaaiuienscs, notaries. 1736 
in Bailey. 

Emarcid (/inli'jsul), a. [.as if ad. L. K'rnar- 
<•/>/«.»’, f. e- intensive + marcuius withered.] 

•f* 1. Hrooping, limp. Obs. rare - 
1661 1 a»vell t/ist. Anim. .5- Min. Inlrod., The earrs. .in 
horses . . .shew their spirits, licing cm.arcid in tliuse tiiat are 
wc.ary. 

2. Bol. Withered, flaccid, wilted. 

In mod. Diets. 

Emarginate(Aiiri jd.: 5 intn),tf. [ad. I.. emarg/n- 
dim, pa. pplc. of emargindre: see next.] 

1. Notched at the margin : said of portions of 
animal or vegetable organisms. In Eol. chiefly 
of leaves or petals; Flaving a nolch at the 
apex. 

1794 Martyn Rousseaits Dot. v. 52 The end .. i.s eiiiar- 
ginatc or slightly notched. 1830 Linoley Nat. .Syst. Hot. 58 
Stigma cniarginato. *835 Kimbv Hah. -V Inst. Anim. I. 
viiL 344 'I'he valvrs of inc shells . . arc emarginale. xSBa 
ViNiLS Sachs’ Dot. 5*0 The. leaves arc flat and broader, .with 
a deeply cninrginatc apex, 

2. Crystallography, Having the edges of the 
primitive form cut off. 


Emarginatc (Anaid^inifitl, v, [f. L. emargin- 
db ])pl. stem of cmargind-re to remove the 
edge.] 

1 1 . Iram. To remove the morbid matter from 
the edges of wounds, etc. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Emarginaie, to take away the 
.scurf almut the brinw of wounds or soars. 

2 . Crystallography, (See qnot. 181 7 under EmaR- 

CINATKH.) 

I ^ 3 . Optics. Of the effects of iinc(iual refraction ; 
To cniphnst/e tir double the contour lines of (an 
object embedded, c.g., in a jelly). 

t88f l.ANKKSTFK in yrtti. Microte. Sc. T.an. tay These 
groups, .are .strongly cniarginated by the dilferciice of refrac- 
pve index belwecu their substance and that of the material 
in which they arc depusited. 

Emarginated (rina'jd,:$m<?itt-d), ppl. a. [f. 

prec. + -EM.] “ FMAKOfNATE a. 

xnt Baii f.y, Emarginaicd (with Botanists', cut in aitd 
indented. 1770 Ki.lis in Phil. Trans. l.X. 529 Antherm.. 
olilifiig, and cinargiii.ttcd. 1817 R. Ja-milson Char. Min. 
198 A crj’stal is named cmargitiatrd, when every edge of 
the primitive form is intercepted by a plane. 1870 Kolle.s- 
TON Anim. Life. 19 The neural arches, .arc. .einarginated. 

Einargiliatioil (i'maiid.:i;im *‘J.>n). [as if ad. 
L. *cmnrgtndtidn-etn, n. of action f. emargmdre 
to Kmaboinate.] 

1. The process of cleansing Mmunds or sores by 
removing the morbid matter on the edges. 

1676 in ih/LLOKAK. X678-96 in Biulliis. xyax in Bailfv. 
xSSa in Syd. Soc. Lcjc. 

2 . Notching or indentation of the margin. 

1834 M*’Mi?htkir CnviePs Anim. Eingtl. 251 They all 
li.ive a widely opened. ..shell, with neither opcrcnlmn, ciniir- 
giimtion, nor syphon. 1870 Roi lkstiin Amm. Life 'i\ *J'he 
.stcrimin has a wide lateral vtmirgination. 

Emasculate (/ma^'skiz/li^'', a. [ad. L. intas- 
culdt-m, pa. pple. of eniasculdre : see next.] 
« Emasci! lATEii a. Castrated, deprived of virility. 
In lit. sense clvit'fly qitasi-.r/'. 

1886 ilomilet. Rer. Nov. 403 'J'hc kadeshim or cmn.scu 
laics. 

ftg. Unmanly, deprived of vigour; weak, 
effeminnte. 

x6aa H. Sydukham Serm. Sol. Oee.. (1637) 2x9 Of Spirit.^ 
emasculate and sick. 17S8 Smart Hop Garden With love 
iMnascnl.'Ue, and wine. 2849 Komf.ri.hon Serm. Ser. 1. vi. 
90 T(m> emasculate to trudge through cold and rain. xBCj 
Contemp. Kev. VI. 169 (iennan arcliitvcture is at once 
eclectic, scholarly, and emasculate. 

Emasculate (/ma;’ski/Htr'>l), V. [f. L. emascu 
lab, ppl. stem of cmascuhhre to castrate, f. c out 
+ mast //Bus, dim. of mas male.] 

1. Ira/is. To dcorive of virility, to castrate (a male 
ficrson or nnimal 1. 

16*3 CocKFUAM, Emascu/a/e, to geld. x66s Grai'Ni 
Ohsttv. Bids .Mortality epi If you cni;iM:ulrtlc fewer flanih.%|. 
1744 j. Hkvant Mythol. 11 . h> 4 Anoiher invention ,. wnh 
ifint of emasculating men. 1848 J. Baxter Libr, Ptae.t. 
Agric. II, 221 Young cocks .should 1 >r emuscui.ated at three 
months uld. 

2 . transf. .and pg. To deprive of strength and 
vigour; to weaken, make cffemin.atc .and cowardly ; 
to enfeeble, inipovcri.sh (language). 

1607 r orsEi.i. .Serpents 79 Drones. . locking thvir sting, iind 
by ih.it defect being a.N it were fmalslcul.'itcd. 163a Bi*. 
Pa I im:K Serm. in J. Smith's .Sel. Disi . 555 Do not . . enerviiie 
your souls. -do not emasculate them. 1675 Kvklyw Terra 
(1729) 26 ’Tis the want of .Salt, which cniiLsculates the 
Virtue of Seeds. 1773 T. SiirKioAN Art Reading 88 The 
Flench h.'ive etn.'t.scni.itcd their tongue. 2848 Dr. Qoincey 
Protestantism Wks. VIII. 125 Is the lightning dimmed or 
emasculated Y 1876 M. Davies U north. Land, -sfjti A reli 
giuii without thought is emasculated. 

b. esp. 'I'o take the force out of (literary com- 
positions) by removing Avhat is bujiposed to be 
indecorous or offenvive. 

1736-68 J. Wakton Ess. Pipe 1 . v. 274 Pieces that are not 
emasculated w iili this epuk-miea! t-flcntioacy. 1815 Souriir v 
Lett, iiftsb. II. J95 How GifFoid mutilates iind emA.sculale.s 
iny reviews. t8^ KiNf.si.KY At/. Lotke xviii. (1879) 1 

. .consented to ein.'isi iibite my {kkiiis. 

t 3. i///r. (Sec quot.) Obs. rare" *. 

1646 Sir 'I'. Browne Psetui, Ep. iii. xvii. 147 Mutation of 
sexes . . |is| observable in man . . though very few . . have; 
cmaMailatcd or tiinieil women. 

Ema'sculated, ppl, a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Heprived of virility ; eastr.aled. 

1837 M. DnN.>v,\N Than. Eeon. II. j'x; The flc.sb of Ihc 
cmu.si.ulnicd aniinul is nniversally prcferied. 1871 Darwin 
t>esr. Man II. xviii. 289 llie L'lnascutated bull reverts to 
the colour of the female. 

2 . pg. Unmanly, effeminate, 

1702 C-'oLi.iKK M. Anlon.nysfiSo'j The Legions. .Vcctilia- 
nn^ found |>eiTcctly cmasculatca. 1850 Maurice Plor, /fr 
Met. Philos. io«l. 2) 215 The imprcs.sion of a wretched 
cmascul.-itcil age. 1877 MoeleyCV//. Misc. Ser. 11. 19 That 
vinaM;iilated caste, who shewed their quality, .by flying. 

Ema'SCUlating, jpl, a. [f. as prec. h -JNG 1 .] 
pg. Th.at deprives ol vigour or manliness ; weaken- 
ing, enfeebling. 

1741 BvTThHTON in Oldys Eng. .'Shige ii. 36 Opera, .with 
its emasculating .sounds. 2803 Wordsw. .Sonn, Lib., Eng, 
land / the time is come. Wean 'I'hy heart from its cmascu- 
Iiiting food. x86o Smiles Self Help. xi. 38a The habit of in- 
icllectnal di.ssipaliuti. .cannot fail, .to produce a thoroughly 
eniHsculating etlcet. 

Emascillation C^m9e:skifd^bj9n). [as if ad. 



BMABOULATIVE. 

L. emasculatxon-emt noun of action f. cmasculd-re 
to KMA8CIILATE.J 

1 . The action or process of depriving of virility ; 
the state of impotence. 

x6a3 CocKERAM II, A Gelding of a man, tmatcnlafion. 
xjas-fSoo Bailrv, kmasculation^ a Gelding, Uninantuag, 
or making Efieininato. 1849 (iaoTe 6’n'^iV(i86a> V. a. Ixii. 
3O7 Tyii^K down the patient while the procca.s of emascuia- 
tion was being consummated. 

2 . fif;. The depriving of force, vigour, or man- 
liness; making weak or effeminate; pnidish ex- 
purgation of a literary work. 

i 6 S 4 (Javton Ffit, Notn 22 The emasculations were 
some Scotch inans.^ 1815 South i:y Lett. <1856) 11 . 393 
As for his emasculattous, they must be subinitted to. tSte 
Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. i Centuries of emasculation and 
oppression under foreign and domestic tyranny. 1886 J. 
Kuswoktu in Roxb, Ball. (1886) VI. ro8 Thu eniascu* 
lation looks like the notorious Lady Waruiaw's handiwork. 

SmaBOUlatiVA (/'mrc ski/HeHiv), o. [{. Emah- 
CULATK V. -IVE.] That tends to emasculate. 

2876 World Nob 112. 12 The emasculative tendency of the 
Pi^cy. 

Sn&asOlllator (/'mm*.ski/?lr>t9il. [a. L. hnas- 
culdter^ agent-n. f. emasatfdre to Emasculate.] 
lie who or that which cinasculate.s. 

In mod. Diets. 

Smagovlatory (fmse'skunatd-ri),^. [f. prec.: 
see -oRY.] That tends to or has the effect of 
emasculating. 

i88s E. P. uoonwiM Senn. in Pulpit Treas. Dec. 469 
Teasings emascuKatory of the (jusuei. 

t Bmostyco. Ohs. rare~ L [? corruption of 
Hematitk, blootlstonc.] .Some precious stone. 

£ 14 . . Tundales i'is. 2ii>i Eniostyce and cliarbuktill. 

Bmathites, ematite : obs. IT. Hematite. 
Bmatte, ubs. form of Emmet. 

II Smanuch^, n. Oh. rare-'. Her. [a. Fr 
emmanch^.] Of a shield ; Divided into portions, 
having the form of a long narrow triangle. 

1386 Kkune Bias. Gentrie 199 He bearcth Kinaunche, of 
a^. and Gcwles. 

Emaung, obs. form of Among. 

Emayle, var. of Ehmayle GAr., enamel, 
t Embabui*nized, ppl a. nonre wd. [f. F. 
embabouiner + -izE 4- -eu I,] Infatuated ( with \ 
s8<» Florio Montaiene 1. xxxix. (1632) 126 Doting youth, 
embabuinized [Fr. e»nhihouiu^ with inis farie. 

Embace, -ing, var. ff. Emkake. -ing. Ohs. 
t Smbado'metry. Ohs. rare. [f. Dr. 4/1- 
&aZuv by land + -utTpia: see -methy. Cf. Cir. 
4/43a8u/4(rp(ffos.] Dind- measurement. 

1570 IHe p/atA. Pref. 16 To he certified of the content 
of any plaiiie Superficies . . which measuring, is n.'imed 
Einbadometrie. 

tEmbai'lf v. Obs. [f. Kn- + Bail sb!- (Vor 
trans. To enclose in a ring. Hence Em- 
baiTing vhl. sb. 

*SW Na.she CArisi's T. 276 A blacke inckic hood embay- 
Hng her [the Moonrs] bright hcjtd. 1599 — Lent. .StHjh' 
ti87i' »2 The proceroussiaiur*: of it, souinbailirijj and gird- 
ling in this mount. 26x3 Ci^ckkram Dht. n, A Com- 
passing aliout, circuit ion. , Umbaylin^. 

tSllibai'Ily V. Ohs. [a<l. P'r. embaii^n-cr 
(Godef.), f. en- in + baigner to bathe. ^.Sec Bain v. )] 
trans. To bathe, steep. 

•593 Nashk Christ's T. 13 b, I wa.s}icd and embained thy 
filth. i6a3CucKi.RAM, Ptnbavued, soaked. 

t Snbai't, v. obs. [f. En- 4 iuit w.i] 
a. ? To attract by a bait ; also Ji^. b. 'I'o feed, 
glut (one’s malice'. 

1^ DjSLKiiX Horace s Epist. i. xiii. £ iiij, .Such gcare, As will 
emuaite our Cesars eye, 2611 Florio, Adescatnento^ an cm- 
baiting. Adesedre, to embait. a i6m 1 ’. Roiiin.son Mary 
Magd. 531 The Croctxlilc can sorrowe to y ' sight, And viulcr 
sigheN embaite his venom'd spigbt. 

Embalance : see Em- pnfi.x. 

Embale (emb<“t l), v. [f. En- + Bale sb.^ Cf. 
F. emballer to pack up,] tram. To do up (good.s ) 
into bales or packages ; also Jig. 
yprj K. Hamilton Netv Act. E. Ind. II. xxxiii. 17 (Jun- 
nies. . in u.ie in Persi.i for emb.'iling Gouls. 2739 in Hanway’s 
Trav. (17621 1. I. viii. 39 'J’hcrc are convciiicncics for . . the 
etnhuling .3 thousand cloths. 28x7 Cari.vlr Richter Misc. 
(1869) 10 Kiiihaled in .some fantastic wrappage. 

v.^ Obs. [a. embal/e-r to pack 
up.] trans. To pack up, do up into packages. 

• 59 ^ Hakluyt Foy. II. i. 227 The marchandixe. .they em- 
ball It well with Oxc hides. 

Smball (enili^ l), v.'* [f. En- + Ball ] 

1 . trans. To encompass with a sphere. 

2380 4. Lady Pembroke in F.Trr‘.s.S. P. A/Zx. ( 1845) 

I. 8.1 7 'hou .sphcarc, within whose bosom play The rest that 
earth cmbalf. 1873 Hrownino Aristoph. ApoL 129 As lark 
cinballcd by its own crystal song, 

2 . (Sec Emballing vhl. sbP\ 

li Smba'llage. Ohs. rare. Also B embalage. 
[a. P\ embaltny^^ a. 'fhnf in which anything is 
packed, b. The action or process of packing up. 

2714 of Rates 62 Wrapjicrs, or other KrnbalaKC. 

2825 Sm W. Grant in G. Rose Diaries i i86o» 1 1 . 52a At the 
tune of the genend AnMla^, \ 

t Emba;lliiig, vhl, sh. [f. p:mball ».2 + -ing i.] 

( Pmb. us^ in indiuicate sense ; explained by commentators 
a.H investing with the ball as the emblem of royalty’.) 
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1623 Shaks. Hen. F 7 //, u. iiL 47 For little England You’ld 
venture an emballing. 

tEillba*lxn« so. Ohs. rare. [f. next.] Spice 
for embalming. 

Hughks Art 0 / Embalming Dead Saints 8 
I'he proposition of the confection of Einbalmc it selfe, to- 
gether with its force or veriue. 

Emballll (emba'm), z^. Forms: 4 enbaume, 
-bawme, 5 -bame, 6 en-, embaiilme, -baum, 
-balme, 6- embalm. Also 6 inbau(l)me, 7 im- 
balmce. [MK. enbaume, a. F. embaume^r, f. r/i- 
(see En-) + bautne Balm jA] 

I. 1 . To impregnate (a dead body) with spices, 
to preserve it from decay. 

f 2340 Cursor M. 16873 They. . wyth oynemrntes the body 
enhawmyd. c 2385 Cm.suceu L. G. W. 676 Iasi the corse 
enliaume. a 2400-30 Alexander 3319 pan was his Ixidy en- 
hawmed ' A, as he bede, gravt^n. 2^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
136/3 The body enbamed wytliin the tom he. 2370 8 Lam* 
BARt>E Percanh. AV«/ (1826) 313 They had before his buriall 
ctubaulmed his body. 1622 uiblk Gen.X. 26Theyimbalmed 
him and he was put in a coffin in Egypt. 1623 Shaks. Hen. 
VHL IV. ii. 170, I was a chaste Wife to my Grave : Km- 
holmc me, Then lay me forth. 2683 Jas. Cookk Marrtno 
0/ CAirurgety (ed. 4I vi. iii. ii, 'I’lic Heart, which may be 
emlialm’d with the body. 2744 Hehkklf.v Siris jf 15 In 
Egypt they embalmed dead bodies with it [tar]. 1873 
lowKTi- /*/«/<? led. 2t 1. 457 I’he body when shrunk and ein- 
b.'ilmed, as is tlie custom in Egypt. 

2 . transf. To preserve (a corpse) from decay by 
other means, as by cold, etc. rare. 

2838 Kane A ret. Expi. 1 . xix. 240 The frost has embalmed 
their ren\ain.s. 

8. Jig. a. To preserve from oblivion ; chiefly in 
good sense, to keep in sweet and honoured remem- 
brance. 

267s Trahkknk Ckr. Elk. xxi. 343 being enbalmcd as it 
were by eternity. 27x0 WoLij\sroN Relig. Nat, v. 118 
Some .second Homer, in whose sheets his [Alexander sj 
name might be iinbalmed for ages to come. 2792 Boswell 
Johnson 11816) 1 . Introd. 1 That .. elegance of language 
in which he hax embalmed .so many. i8ao ilAZLiri Lcct. 
Dram. XiV. 23 The lines ought to emitahn hismeinory. 2830 
Tknnyson InAIetu. C«ncl. iv, 'ro einlMlm In dying songs 
a dead regret. Kirk (Vi/rx. Bcdd I. iii. 166 Tlint 

universal dread of poison which had etnbahned itself in one 
of the cuinnionest ceremonies of the feudal household, 
b. nonee-use. 

18. . tlL or J.?) Smith Address to a Mummy in BcUonfs 
Exhibition (last verscl, Oh ! let us keep the .soul, einbalnied 
and pure in living virtue. 

II. 4 . ta* "I'o salve or anoint with aromatic 
spices, oil, etc. {obs.) b. To endue with balmy 
fragrance. 

2393 bANOL. P. PI. C. XIV. 107 pe hisshop pat blessed 30W 
and eiiibuuincdc ^ourc fyngeres. Ibid. xx. 86 With pe blod 
of that bt'irn emhaunted and baptized. 2447 Bokf.nham 
.S'eytitys ji) For wyth heuynly deii she cnbalmyU wu.s. ij[i 2 
Barclay Cyt. tfr Uplomiyshm. 36 With fragrant savour in- 
bauineth all the house. 2363 tiomUies ii. Excess Appar. 
(1859) 115 In painting our bees, .in embalming our bodies 
2667 M ii.TON P. L. II. 842 The buxom air, imualm’d With 
odours. 1746-7 Hkrvkv Medit. 4* li8iB) i;;}yThey 

rescrv'c their richest exhalations to emb.alm his morning nim 
evening walks. 2877 Bryant. 1/ar;'A’7V//.vi, Among the ojicn- 
ing buii.s thy bre.athings pass, And come embalmed away, 
t 5 . To steep (e. g. in poison). Obs. rare~', 

26x3 Favink Tltrai. Hon. it. v, 90 Ia;t flic their darts and 
arrowes ciubulmed in venemous hearhs. 

Embalmed iemba md),///. a. [f. prec. + -EDb] 
In senses of the verb ; also, perfumed, fragrant. 

23x6 Skrlton MaRnyf. 1574 Her mouthc cmbuwtned, de- 
lectable & meiy. 2744 The Travels of the late C.hnrlts 
Thompson HI. 286 Various sm.all Instruments and Utensils 
denutiMg the Trade or Occupation of the emtKilmcrl piT.son, 
when he was alive. 

t Emba’lmant. Obs. [f. Emballz'.^ + -mknt.] 

A package ; an envelope, wrappage. I 

xigrj Kvli.y.v .Wttmism. v. 186 Cipher, .our Merclianls ii.se | 
to mark their. . Emhalinctits. 

Embalmer (cmbu'moj'^. Also 6 7 im-. [f. 
Embalm v, -F -eh.] I le who or that which embalms. 

1 . One whose occupation it is to embalm dead 
bodies. 

2387 ( ioi.niNt; De Momay viii. 95 Imbolmers . . of de.Tdc 
bixTit.s. x6x6 Bacon Syha ^ 77/ '/‘he Komanx. . were not .so 
pixwl Embalnieni as the Kg3rptian!i. 2700 Hickerst. detected 
xwSivift's Wks.’s^shf IL i. 165 Undert.'ikcrs, imbaliners, 
etc. 1744 'TAo Travels of the bate C harU'S Thompson HI. 
aSg The Embalmcrs having done their part, the fwjdy was 
delivered to the relations. 2775 Shfrioan Duettna 1. iii, 

As . . embabners serve mummies. 1861 All K Round V. 

14 The cmhalmer’s work from all decay TLid kept his 
royal person. 2877 A. B. Kr>wAKD.s Up Nile xxii. 690 
A straggling suburb inhabited by the emb.Timers. 

2 . Jig. That w'hich sweetly prc!jerve.s from decay. 

2B38K MF.RSON fFAr. (Bohn) H. 192 The religious sentiment 

is a mountain air. It is the cmlialiiicr of the world. 

Embalminif (cmbu mii)), vhl. sh. [f. Embalm 
+ -ING b] The action of the verb Embalm. Also 
attrih. 

•S 3 ® Oalisto 4 - Mel. in Hazl. Podsby 1. 60 TTieir embalm- 
ing and llieir unshamefncednes.s. 26x6 Bacon Sylva 4 771 
The K nibal mine . . no doubt was of the best . 1647 I I . Mohk 
Poems Ded., 'l^e embalming of his name to Inimortaltly. 
2683 Jas. CtioKE Marrow 0 / Chirurgery (ed. 4) vi. in. li, 
For Kmlialmin^ having all things in readiness, etc. 2744 
Travels late Chas. Thompson III. 287 It scem.s natural 
before I le.'ive this .subject to .say something of the Kgyf)- 
tian manner of embalming human bodies. 2867 'raoLLoi'K 
Citron. Barset I. xliii. 381 The embalming of her dear 


BKBAlTKiaBira*. 

remains. 18I3 Harper's Maji. Mar. 539/2 Oh, that embalm- 
ing smell I 

SnibalmmMlt (emba’mim£*nt', Alsu 7-9 
em-, imbalmeut, (7 embaulment). [f. Embalm v. 

-F-MENT.] 

1 . Impregnation of a corpse with aromatic spices, 
to prevent putrefaction. 

ittx Mokt; AH Spk. Gentry 111. viii. 8t The Egyptians were 
doctors in inibaliiient. 2829 Souihky in C?- Eet>. XXL 376 
The Abazas . . have a strange w^ of procuring a natural cm- 
balmcnt for their beys. 1864 Carlyle Freelk, Gt. IV, 259 
An odour of embalmment. 

2 . A preparation used for embalming. 

28x0 yrnl. of Pilgrims (1848) 38 'Fhe red powder was n 
kind of Embaulment. . 6,8 & IR T. Browne Hydriot. 1. 3 
'I'he /Egyptians.. by precious Embalinents. .contrived the 
notablest wayes of intcgrall con.servation. 2832 Blacksv. 
Mag. XKXl 1.066 Thu people, .have, .torn away the ciii- 
balmeiits of the Idol Mummy. 

fig. 2834 Frasejs Atag. X. 40 The art of clear and strong 
language, .has, like an embalmment, preserved the memory 
of £)enn.Tin. 

t Eubanuna (cmbicmil). Med. Obs. [a. Gr. 
tiidafifiia, f. ifi^dirrfiv to dip in.] An appetizing 
sauce in which articles of food were dipp^ (before 
ndiniiii.stration to an invalid). 

16x3 CocKFRAM, Eulbantma, any sort of medicament or 
sauce good to create appetite. 27x5 in Ker-sky. 2732 in 
Bailfy. 2773 in Ash. 2884 in Sya. Hoc. Lex. 

Emband, var. Imhand obs., to form into a band. 
tEmba*ndown v. Obs. rare. Sc. [f. OF. 
phnuRc en bandon synon. with a bandon (see Ban- 
UON sh., Abanikin 7/.\] = Abantmin. 

237s Barbouk iintce i. ’,244 All that he has cnbandownyt 
[r. r. einbaiuiownyt] is "J ill hys lord. 

t E]llba*ne« Obs. rare. In 6 enbane. [f. 
En- + Bank.] trans. To poi-son. 

2587 Mirr. Magistr. 20 b, Beauty is the bait cnbanelli 
many a bower, A inCfatc two swcctc in taste, that sauced is 
two sower. 

Embank (emhtc ^k), v. Also 7 imbank, v. 
[f. En- + Bank .dO ; cf Fr. em ban (/iter.'] 

1 . trans. To enclose, shut in, coniine, or protect 
by banks: esp. to confine ihe course of (a river) 
by a mound, dyke, or raised structure of stone or 
other material. 


1700 'I'vRRKLL fHst. Plug. H. 814 No River, .shall he iiri- 
buiiked. 2770 Monthly Rev. 490 Embank the north side of 
the 'I'hamcs. 2796 hfousK Amer, Geog. 11 . 52O A, .lofty. . 
iiiuiinil. .embanked one side of the river. 281^ J, Barlow 
Colnmb, l 517 York leads his wave, imbank'd in lloweiy 
pride. 1853 KKHv.GrinncH Exp. xl. (1856) 363 This hole 
wa.s critically circular, .symmetrically embanked. 

b. To embank outx to exclude (the sea) by 
embankments. 

xBaain Picton L'pool Afnnic, Rec. (1BB6) H. 353 To embank 
out the sea at that place. 

1 2 . intr. (^f a ship : To run aground. Obs. 

I Cf. F. cmbanijuer in this sense.] 

2640 Dwumm. OF Hawth. Hist. Jas. /K Wk.s. fi7ii) 64 
'I'he English ships, .embanked, and .stuck moor'd upon the 
shelves. 

3 . To cover with embankments; to cut into 
cnibankm<;nt.s. 

•« 7 * J; Ri’Skin Pors Clavig. 11 . xix. 13 The operation of 
embanking hill-.sidcs, so as to stay the rain-flow, is a work 
of enormous cost and dilTiculty. 

Emba'xiked iembcc'iikO, ///. a. [f. Embank 

V. -1- -Ri) L] Shut in or confined by banks. 

x8zo J. T. in Risdons .Surt/. Deruvi Introd. 32 An em- 
bunketf navigation. 

EmbftXlkill^ (cmbayijki^), vbl. .sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING^.] The action or process of enclosing or 
protecting by banks. 

t66x Ducimle (tttlc\ History of Iinbanking and Drayning 
of divers Fenns. 2836 Oi.mstku Slave .'itates 467 This cm 
bunking h.as been going on. 2864 H . Sfknckk Jllnst. Vniv. 
Ptvgr. 54 Cuttings, embankings, tiinnollings. 

Embankment ’ (embrc'^kmcnt). [f. Embank 

V. + -MENT.] 

1 . The action or process of embanking. 

2874 Hki.fs .Vot‘i<7//WjrsMn’ iii. 50 For instance the cm 
banKiiiont of the Thames. 

2 . A mound, bank, or other structure for con- 
fining a river, etc. within fixed limits. 

2786 Burke A rt. IV. Hastings Wk.s. 184a II. 759 To make 
. .new and additional embankments in aid of the old ones. 
rti8o6 S. Horsley .Serm. xxix. (rSioi 11 . 404 To him 
Babylon owed, .the ernbaiikmctits which cunlinea the river. 
1832 Cl. Dow'ni-ls Lett. Cant. Countries 1 . 490 The islets are 
defended from the w.vter by imrthen embank merits. Mod. 
Cleopatra’s Needle is on the Thames Embankment. 

Jig. 2875 Hamerton Intell. Life x. ix. 384 Some solid em- 
bankment of unshakable rule and resolution. 

3 . A long earthen bnnk or mound, esp. one 
raised for the purpose of carrying a road or a 
railway across a valley. 

x8xo J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Desfon Intr^. 33 A vast 
emlmnkment, over which the canal is earned. 2846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract, Agrie. H. 194 Early crops may .. be 
protected by , . embankments of earth . . at the north side. 
2862 Rep. E. Ind. Railw. Comp, xg The embankments, 
nevertheless, have not suffered more than was expected. 
2872 J. Ruskin Fors Clavig. II. xix. 23 Spend annually 
one-tenth of the sum you now give to build embankments 
against imaginary eneniie.s in buildinij' cmwinkments for 
the help of people whom you may easily make your real 
friends. 
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UMBANEHBNT. 

t Bmba-nkment ran. [f. £m- -i- Bank 
•h-XKNT.] A banking speculation; a bank ac* 
count. Also atirih. 

Itta Snbllrv in Ho^ Li/t (1658) II. 198 The embank- 
ment aflain in whieh f thoughtlewly engaged. s8.. Jef- 
frey JLef. in Cockburn L^eil. 365, I am sorry your em- 
bankment is no larger. Uui. 439 And how docs the embank- 
ment proceed ? 

Sinbaattered (embre naid^ ///. a. Also 9 
imbannered. [f. ^emhanmr (f. Es- + Banmisk) 
+ -kdI ; cf. It. inihandierare!\ Arrayed under 
banners. 

iSay P0U.0K Count T. V. (x86o) 141 Armies of the Saints, 
embmmered. 1847 Craig, imbannered t furnished with 
batinerK. 

liSmbapllilUll(emba;*ii^m). Med, Ohs. [mod. 
L., ad. Cr. ififidifnop, f, ifxffdimty to dip in.] A 
small vessel in which food or medicine is put or 
measured, or in which it is clipped. 

M15 in Kek.sky. 1884 in ,Syd. Sac, Lex. 

Smbar temlm i), v. Also /) imbnr) 6 7 im- 
baT(re. [ad. F. embarrer, f. eti- (see liV’-) itarre 
bar ; cf. l*r. and Sp. cmbarrai\ It. imbarrare^ 

1. trans. To enclose within bars ; to enclose, 
imprison. Also_/?^. a}xh. 

*594 Na.shk Trm*. 7^ If there We anie sp.’irke of 

Adams Paradi/cd perfection yet iiiiberd vp in the nrc.istes 
of morlall men. 1596 SraNSkR F. (). 1. vii, 44 p’ast embar'd 
in mighty braren wall. z6oo Kaikkax Tasso iii. Iv, 'I'hrce 
sides are sure imbard. Ibid, xii. i, Now in dark night w.is 
all the world embard. X603 Florio Montaigne 11. xn. (163^1 
314 There is gre.at re.'ison why the spirit of man should be so 
strictly embarred. 1855 Singleton FirgH 1 . 42 The ground 
b^an . . the ocean to cinbnr. 

2 . To oppose a barrier to ; to arrest, stop ; to 
interrupt. Also, to impede (commerce) by an 
embargo, arch, or Obs. 

*577 Holinsiied Chron. 11 . 95/1 Not imbard from his 
po.sting p.isc, by reason the lowne w.ts not pcrclosod. 1583 
SiANYHCMST Aetu'is 1. (Arb.) 30 Venus cmlxirring his talc. . 
sweetlye replycd. 1603 Knolli s //«/. Turks 290 

He .. I.'iy roadie to einharre tlie Turks passage .. out of 
Asia, s6aa Bacon //#■«. F/f Wks. (1B60) 398 'I'he King . . 
einbarred also all farther tr.-tde for the future, a 166a 
Hevlin Laud 1, ifto Kmharrcd their trade. 

t b. Law. To jmt a stop or end to ; to forbid 
by legislative enactment ; to bar (a claim, a title) 
- Uak 7 K 5 b. Obs. 

154a 3 Act 34 4- 3,5 Hen. VI 11^ c. 20 (///40 An act to cm- 
hfirrc fcinedrccouericsoflandcs, wherin the kinges maicstie 
is in reiiercioii. 1390 Shakm. Hen. V, i. ii. 94 I'o imharre 
their cnxikcd 'J'itles Vsurpt from you. 

1 3 . To exclude, prohibit, debar (a person) from 
an action. Hare const, to with htf. Obs. 

V tipd Tlnmfiton Coi r. 201 Ye be about w.ird against all 
right to imharr it cxclud tiiy Chapleyn. xsds A^ol, Priv. 
yV/wri? (1850)0 Kmharriiig none to communicate with him. 
* 5^5 J • Hardinji (1611) it 'J'o imharre the people 

from reading and vnderst.anding of the .Scriptures. 1583 
N. T. iKliem.) Pref., 'J’hc Church doili it . . not to cmliarru 
them from the true knowledge of Christ. 1383 STANvm;K.sr 
Aeneh iv. (Arb.i 107 Wlitit reason emhars theytn, soorn 
forrtyn count rye to ferret ? 1603 Knoi.lks Il/st. Turks 
(1621) 107 So cmliarriiig them froiii ail government in the 
coiniiioil wealth. 

t b. 'I’o refuse, deny (something) lo a jicrson. 
z6>i .Si REo Hist. (rt. Brit, ix xvi. (1632' 837 'I'hc French 
made choise of the Burgumlian to protect them, which could 
not he cniharred to them. 

+ 4 . 'I'o lay ( persons or property) under embargo. 

1847 May Hist. Pari. i. i. 9 The Kiigh'sh, whose goods 
were thereupon iiuharr'd, .arid confiscate. 1649 Mii.ton 
Eikon. 79 The imh.'irring of all our Merchants in that 
kingduiri. 

1 6 . To bre.ak inwards the bars of > helmel\ Ohs. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xw, x, But Achyllcs hntke hy.s 
targe & his heline he cniharred. 

t Smbarcaderet Ohs. [a. YK.cmkircoiihxy ad. 
Sp. : see next.] See quot. 

1731 Baii.kv voI. II, Fuifiarcadere, a term used in 
America, signifying a niacc which serves as a iiort To some 
const Icrable place farther within land. 

<1 Embarcade*rO. rare. [.Sp. f. embanar to 
P^MBAnK.I A wharf, quay. 

Z890 B. Taylor F.ldorado xxi. 219 The forest of masts 
along the embarcadero. 

Bmbaroation, var. of Embarkatioit. 

Xlmbare : sec Em- prefix. 
t Emba'rg6f sh. Ohs. Also 7 imbarge, em-, 
imbargue ; corruptly -barque, -bark. [;«!. Sp. 
embargo : sec Embaboo.] r=. Embargo. 

*574 Hclliwes (hmtara's Ep. 53, I cannot tel what im- 
harge or stay, .you h.ad. x5i4 Raleigh Hist. IV. 11 . v. iii. 
362 In the great (inbarge he tookeall our Ships and goods 
in his Port.s. 163X Ac/ry. hVottou. 104 After an EmWrk 
[ed. lOTRcmbarquc, 1689 inibarque] of oiir ships in the river 
of Bourdeaux. 1636 Bramhai.i. Beplie. iii. 133 All N.ations 
have their Imbargucs, ,md prohibited goods. 

tEllibftTff6r V. Obs. Also 7 imbarge, 
ambargue, -barque, [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To lay 
an embargo upon (ships or goods) ; to sequestrate, 
confiscate ; to arrest (persons). Hence Smba'rg- 
ing vbl. sb. 

x6m Hakutyt Vi^. in. 555 ‘R.) Our merchants with their 
goods were embarged or arrested. 16x7 Moryson Itin. n. 
II. ii. xxoThe twclue ship*.. were. .embargedlorarcstedUo 
serue the King. *618 so Dukds A ec. 0/ Fleet in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . 187 Spam being the Enemy, our Mer- 


chant goods would be tmbarged. itfa# [Scott] Vox Cali 35 
'I'he Puke . . embarg'd and confisk’d a world of Goods and 
Ships. 1637 Rkevb God's Plea for Niniveh 165 'I'o em- 
barque our own Nation, to build Blockhouses against our 
selves. 

Hence BmlNi*rglag» vbl. sb. 
a i6xB Ralkigh Invent Ion 0/ Skipping 37 The imbarging 
. .of their Ships in Spaine. 

Embarge, var. of Imbarok, obs^ to go on 
board a barge. 

t fin&ba'rgaiuaat. Also 6 imbargment, 
7 embarquement. Obs. [f. Embargjs v.^ + 
-MENT .1 A placing under embargo. 

XS9I lioMSKV Trar, (1857) 236 Had made a great imbarg- 
ment and stay of the English merchants.^ xsm Hakluyt 
Voy. II. Index ad fin., 'i'he king of Sp.'iinc.s Commission 
for the generull imbargment or arrest of the F.nglLsh, etc. 
Shaks. Cor. I. X. 22 Embanpiemcnts all of fury. 

Embargo (emba‘ig^),.cA Also 7 imbargo. See 
nlso Embaugk. [a. Sp. embargo ^ n. of action f. em- 
bargar to arrest, impede, repr. a late L. type 
*imbatricdre^ f. in- (see I.\-) + barra Bar. (Florio 
haa imbargo na Italian.)] 

1 . A prohibitory order, forbidding the ships of 
a foreign power to enter or leave the ports of 
a country, or native ships to proceed thither, 
generally issued in anticipation of war. An em- 
bargo may also be laid on particular branches of 
commerce, for fistutl jiurposes. 

160a Cawkw Cornwall 19 b Had not the TmEvgo with 
bpaine. .foreclosed this trade. 1738 J. Blank Plan Mar. 
Syst. 33 All e.niK'irgo. .is daily cxpccti-d. k8o 8 'I*. jhn'RH.soM 
Writ. (18301 IV. Ill I'he embargo appears to be approved. 
iB6q Motley Nether/. (1868) 1 1 . x. 71 The embargo was in- 
tended to injure the obedient iVuvinces and their 5 ^vcrcign. 

2 . A suspension of commeree, cither general or 
of some particular branch, imjvoscd by mimieipal 
law. Also in phrases: 7 b be under ^ to lay {on\ 
lo take off an embargo. 

1658-9 111 Burton (1828) IV. 235 And lay an em- 

bargo of .ill, .ships in the nver of TIuiines. xyxa 1 >k Knii; 
Plague iKtIdg. 1884! 276 'IVade was. .utidvr a general Km- 
bargo. 1803 WEt.LiKr.ioN in Gtirw. Ih'sp. 1 . 398 In older 
th.at they may lake olT the embargo. x86x May Cu/wA Hist. 
(186 1) 11 . xvi. S22 An emb.ar)»o on the cxjwrt of provisions. 
x868 Kog F.KS Pol. Rcon. xxiii. (1876' 25 Unlc.ss it place an 
embargo on the exportation of capital. 

3 . transf. and fig. A stoppage, prohibition, im- 
pediment. 

i6u K. Walkkr \x. FpictetuP Mor. (17371 xiii, 'rium on 
ihyreet inay’st .-m Einbargo lay. X69X 8 Norris Pku/. 
pise. IV. R A.S if KcHgton bad a kind of Imbargo laid upon 
it. 18x4 Miss V erkikr Inher. xxxvii, G. complied with this 
embtirgo. 1865 ' 1 *roi.i.oi'k Belton Est. xiii. 143 An emb.argo 
on his prosperity. 

EmpargO (cmba-Jgi?'}, v. Also 7-8 imbargo. 
See also Kmrabge. [f. Emiliugo .</».] 

1 . To forbid (a vessel) to leave or enter a port ; 
to lay (vessels, trade) under an embargo. 

*755 Magens Insurances 1 1 31 q’hey ni.iy be .arrested or 
embargoed. 1851 Caklylk Sterling 1. x. (1872 64 Ship 
seixt^i ami embargoed in the King’s iLTnie. z88i6 Sat. En>. 
22 May 697/2 To have your ships embargoed, 
b. fig. To ])rohibit. 

1814 Byron Juan xv. 310 When Rapp the Harmonists 
embargoed marriage. 

2 . To seize, ‘requisition’ (ships or other means 
of transport, gmids) for the service of the state. 

*755 M agkns Insurances I. 68 If a Ship be embargo’d for 
the .Service of the Putcntaic in whose Port sbe is. 1810 
Welling I ON in Gurw. Hisp, VI. 529 'Fhcy must eiiikirgo 
meur.of transport. 1879 1 tow pen Southey iii. 48 Every 
carriage . . being cniliaigocd for the myal service. 

3 . To seize, impound, confiscate. 

1630 R. Stapyi.ton Stradds Low C. tVarres vi. 34 Mer- 
chants. .weere chipt up prisoners, .'ind their ( Jowls, .imbar- 
goed. 1798 .SouTiiicv Lett. (1856) I. 50, I embargoe d the 
likeness for you. 

tSmba'rk, sb. Obs. rare. In 7 ombarque. 
[f. next vb. : ef. Sp. embarco.'] = Embarkation. 

».« 54 / .'Ehtranc;e Chas. /, 136 Being after hi.s emliurquc, 
twice driven back by tempest. 

JSinbark (cmba'jk), v. Forms : 6 8 ombarquo, 
(6 enbarquo), 6-7 imbarke, 7 8 imbark, -que, 
6- embark, [ad. F. embarquer^ a com. Romanic 
word = It. imbarcare, Pr., Sp.. Pg. cmbarcar 
L. imbaredre, f . in- (see In-) + /w'<yi Bark .iA ] 

I. trans. 1 . a. To put on board sliip, make to 
go on board, b. Of the ship: 'I'o receive on 
board, f C* * 3 «»• 

*55® Nicolln TItucjfd. 20 The Corinthians who. . laid tliciir 
people cmbarqufd. Ibid. 52 b, One part of them emharf|ued 
themself. 13^ Shaks. lien. K, in Prol. 5 You hauc seme 
The wcll-appomted King at Doucr Peer, I^nik-irice his Roy- 
altie. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 1 1638) 89 And i hcrupoii im- 
barking themseiiies with all things iieceMKiry. i6ai If any 
iiListcr doe fiennit. .any person, .to imbarqiie. .any p.ar(:cll. 
x^5 Otway Orphan v. vii. 2103 'I'he Vessel. .Where all the 
'1 reasure of my Soul’s embarqu’d. 1781 ( Jiuhon Ihrl. 4- F. 
Il.xxxvi. 329 They always cmlxirked a .siilTident numlxrr of 
horses. 1^3 Prescott Mexico (1850' I. 235 Then embark- 
ing., his troops, Cortds crossed the river. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 25 Mar. 4/7 The Osborne will, .embark ilie Prince. 
2 . transf. and fig. ; esp. To invest (money) in a 
commercial undertaking; to involve (a person) in 
an enterprise, t Also refl. - 3 b, 4. 

1584 R. Scot Discen*. Witcher, x. vi. 147 Such would be 


eubabxxMt. 

imbarkcrl in the Ship of fooles. x64a Kockrs Naaman 31 
The soule. .imharkes her selfe in this error, by the con- 
ceit of her wealth, health, youth. X647 CiAMNXHHi Hist. 
Reb. Ill, (X7021 1. 2^ He. .embark'd himself in Publick em- 
plo^nncnts. a 1677 — Life ( 1751 1 1 II. 956 Such an Alliance 
. .as might emliark them against Prance. S74a Middleton 
Cicero IJJ. ix. a Age .. rendered him wholly unfit.. to em- 
bark himself in an affair so dcsfierate. 1831 Hr. Martinkau 
Hilt 4* Pa/l. ii. 20 A few thousand iMunds, which he em- 
barked. .in an ironwork. 

11. intr. for reft, 

3 . To go on board ship ; lo take ship. 

a. lit. CLiysyA. for (the destination). 

15B0 Sidney Arcadia v. 448 Forthwith imharqued for 
Byzantium. ^ x6oa Warner A lb. Eng. ix. xlix. 227 Our 
(jHilants did imharkc cach-whcarc. X693TKMPI.E Mem, Wk». 
* 7.ri I- 456 I*rince and Princess embarqu'd for Holland. 1733 
Pope iyonne's.Sat. riii. 27 The ark Where all the Race of Rep- 
tiles might embark. 17W Burke A hridgm. Eng Hist. Wks. 
X. 173 Coisar. .accordingly embarked with the infantry. 
1816 .Shki.lev Alas/or 304 A restlexs impulse urged him to 
embark. x8s6 Kane A ret. Ex ft, 1 1 , xxviii. 28a We. .joyously 
embarked again upon a free lead. 

b. transf. arul fig. 

X635 OuAMLts AW</, Introd. (1718) 3 Blest soul, that here 
embark St : thou sail’sl apai e. a 1667 Cowi.ivV Bk. at O.vford 
Wks. 17U1 If. 548 The .sacred Ark, Where all the World of 
Science docs iniburk. 1743 He Foes Eng. Trndesm. 11841)!. 
vii. 55 'I'he same Creditors will emlxu’k with you again, 

4 . 'Fo engage in a business or undertaking, as 
in war, commerce, or the like. 

1640 .Sri.dkn Ltvws Kng. 1. Ixiii. (i73g> is8[He)tmlmruued 
together W’ith the L.aity agaiiLst the growing power of the 
C'Icrgy. 1787 Pitt in (*. Rose /.har/ej •i860) 1 . 67 Prussia 
being completely emlxirked. 1858 Carlyle FreJk. Gt. (ifces) 
T. 111. xviii. M49 Vriedrith Wilhidrn . . had been forced . . to 
cmUirk in that big game. 1869 Rikiers Adam .Smith's 
W. N. 1 . Pref. 23 Had he not suncred liiiiiKeir. . to embark 
in the. .most diso-strous of. .wars. 

Embark, var. Imbabk, Obs.i to enclose in bark, 
'h Emba'rkage. Obs. rare-^. Also 6 im- 
barknge. [f. Embark 7».I -j.-ACK je^EMBAUKATiON. 

*577 Hkm-owes Gueuara's Ckran. 54 'rruianc was con- 
^ trained, .to hasten his imb.*)rkage. 

Embarkation (embaik^^i/.m). Also 6-9 
-cation, 8 irribarkation, -cation, [a. F. embar- 
cation, f. emharquer Embark zlI] 

1 . The .aclion or process of cmb-irking. lit. & fig. 

(1643 llowELL /.t'ri!. (1655! I. Ill, xviii. 2?i, I can find no 
commodity of imbarcation Hi Saint Maios. x647Cij\kkndon 
Hist. Reb. 1. 23 Very sollicitoUH for the liaiibarcalion of the 
Army. X790 Beatson j\av. 4- Mil. Mem. 1 . 172 To hasten 
the einbarKutioii of tlie troops. i8xo Wi.i.LiNGTriN in (Jnrw. 
Hisp, VI. 6, 1 shall delay the embarkation. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Con,/. 11876' III. xii. wj The point of embarcatlori 
wn.s close by the . abode of God wine. 

attrib, Pall Mall G. 16 Sept. H/aThc embarkation 
list . . will include twenty three officers. 

t 2 . (om r. A body of troops cmbnrked, gone or 
put on board shin. Ob.^. 

1710 Load. Gas. No. 5877/1 M'he TransiKirts . . were taking 
on Board the third. .Imbarkat ion. 1757 Burkk .ri/'T/V/ewL 
Eng. Hi.tl. Wk.s. X. 252 Anuliier and niiu h greater einbiok' 

I ation followed. 

i t 3 . A vci-scl, lio-at. Obs. [cf. F. cmbari ation, 

I Sp. embarcacion.^ 

X690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2525,/! ’I'hey have . . taken divers . . 

I small Kmbarkations. 1703 Ibid. 4115/4 SIoojik, and other 
: Iniharcaiioiis. ’1781 Keknk.i.l in Phil. Trans. I.XXi. 106 
I J'Jmliarkaiions. .traverse the inundation. 1804 II. T. 

1 iiRooKK // u.\b. oj Bengal < 18061 10 The jieiLsaiil.s repairing lo 
the m.'irket..on embarkations. 1807 Soi imky Espriella's 
Lett, (1814) II. T79 A . . rotten and rr.azy embarkation. 

Embarked (cniba-ikl./kv/. emlAi-iki-d ., ///./?. 
Also 7 etnbarquod. imbarked, imbarqued. [f. 
Embark tl* -edK] That 1ms gone or been put 
on board ship. 

X590 .Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 127 Marking th' embarked 
traders on the flntid. 159* — Vm. jy Ad. E18 Guxing upon 
;i late-embarked friend. 

Embarking embfrikin), rbl. .di. Also 6 im- 
bArquiiig. [I. E.MirAJ{K v.i + -lyn ij 'J'hc action 
ol the verb 1 *!mbakk. Also a/lrib, 

1591 Peri ivali. .•>>. I>irt., E/nban adura. cwharlciim. X633 
.Stafiokii I‘ai. HHk viii. 324 The want «if wi^ 

liimlers (hem in the iinbarqiiing iWts. 1768 Bi.ackstonk 
Comm. IV. 154 'J'he statute 8 P)lh. c. 3. nmkc.s tlie IruiLsport- 
ation of live shee)!, or embarking them on board any ship, 
for the first offence, foi fi iiurc of goods. 

Embarking (emba jkitj ,///, n. [f. as prec. 
'FImi emlmrks. 

1836 I’Imerhon Eng. Traits, Religion Wks. (Bohn^ II. 100 
'J'he noi.se of eiiiburking cniigruiils. 

EmbaTkment. Now rare. Also 6 em- 
bnrkomeiit, 6 7 imbarkmont, 7 OToborque- 
I ment. [f. P)mbauk 71.1 + -mknt.] * Embahkation 1. 

I 1596 Li/e 0/ .Scanderbeg His emharkeinent and depar- 
I lure. 1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 1. ii. 12 Skilfiili . . at 
iinbarknieiits. 1614 Selhen 'Titles Hon, uro Speaking of 
Paris.. in his cinbarquemeiit for Helen. X67E Havenamt 
Play-house to be Let (1673) 80 We may find tni.s place For 
our iiiib.'trkmcnt free. 1750 BKAWhs Lex Mervat. (1752) 6 
F.mbarkmcnts were mtidc for the Holy WorK. X813 Soutiikv 
Nelson I. 159 j'be cinbarknumt and removal of Briti.sh 
property. 1886 Times 6 Jan. >2/3. 

t Emba*rment. Obs. in 7 imb-. [f. Embar 
V. -I -MKxr.] 7 ’he action of the verb Embar; an 
embargo, prohibition, hindrance. 

x6o6 Warnkr Albion's Engl. xv. xcvii. 387 But many 
years twixt them and v* h.ath been Imbarment. x6m ir, 
Boccaccio's Dream 33 No imbarment remained but remem- 
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brance ofthe Marquesse. i&ij Whitboubs Dite. NtvifoMtdl 
41 We little fcur« . . the Imbariiierits of any Prince. 
Embarn, var. of Imbabn, to garner* 
Embarque, obs. var. Kmbahk. 

Embarque, •ment, var. if. Kmbabgk, >ment, 
ohs. 

Slllba*zra9» Also 7-8 embarasa^ em* 

barraas. [a. F. embarras obstacle, cinharrass- 
ment ; cf. It. imbarrazzo^ Sp. embarazOf Pjr. em- 
barofo, related to F. embarrer^ f. en- (.see En-) 
bane IJau.] 

1. «» KMBABRAaaMKNT, in various senses. Obs. 
exc. as Fr. (ahbara) ; now chiefly in j)hr.ise *’/;/- 
harras de richesse * embarrassment of riches the 
stale of having more wealth than one knows what 
to do wiiJi ; usually 

>664 Ihrfvs Diary (1879) HI. i.t The gre.'it€?st cnil>arra.s 
that I have, .how to behave myself tu Sir 11 . ticiiiiet. 1677 

TuMfLb Li‘t. Sir y. /r///ia«wi>»Wks. 17.^1 11.4.34 How ^rcat 
an Knibarass Count Kin^ki is like to brlitj; upon you there. 
1710 Hkrkfi.kv Princ. Hum. KntKol. § 35 Clear the First 
i'riiiciple4 of Knowledge from the einhan.'is and delusion of 
words. i7S(S K Kng. fr. Paris 11, Aid inc to escape this 
embarras. *778 AiTHOHi-K Prcr>ai. Chr. vao, I think it 
impossible to clear up Cicero's etnUnr.'is. 1884 tituroN 
S'.ot A hr. II. ii. 157 He received us . . with emburras, 
1866 I.IVINCSTONK 7rnl.{.i%Ti) I. Introd. 8 He has an «*w- 
hnrras de rickesses. 

2. U. S. ? Pronounced (emke ras). Sec quot. 

1867 Smvth Sailor ^ s IVord^bk.^ Ewharras, aii Americtiii 
term for places where the naviftatioti of rivers, .is rendered 
difficult by the .*iccuniulation of driftwood. 

ISmbarraiS (embec ra-s , v. Also 7 8 em- 
barasa, 8 imborross. [ad. V.emhat^asser^ lit. ‘to 
block, obstruct’, f. embarras : see prec.] 

1. trans. To encumber, hani|KT. impede (move- 
ments, actions, persons moving or acting \ 

1683 ThMi'LR Wks. 1731 1 . 376 The Character of 

AiiilKissador, wiiich would delay or em))aras.s me with 
Preparation* of Ktjuipaf'c. 1734 Ir. K oilin' s Anc. Hist. 
11837) H- u. i u. a llaiinibal. .ran to the .'i.ssistance of his 
tvoijps, who were thus emha!‘r;i.sscd. 1803 Wkllincio.s in 
Curw. Disp. II. S3 noH, 'J'he state of the rivers . . will eiii- 
harruss the enemy in a considerable degree. 1836 Fkouue 
Hist, /i/fif. ifSsSt II. ix. 40a A general council would, .em- 
barrass their movements. 

h. />ass. Of persons: To be 'in difficulties* 
from want of money ; to be cncumlieretl with 
debts. Cf. Embarkahsed ///. a., Emhaukahkmknt. 

2. To perplex, throw into doubt or difficulty. 

187a Vii.LiEKS (Dk. Buckhm.) Pshrarsal (1714) 41 The 

People being embarnast by their equal ties to both. 1673 
IJkyokn Marr, d la Mode v. i, Pray do not Embarrass me . . 
iMubarrass me ! what a delicious French word do you m,akc 
me lose upon you tt>o ! 1714 Da Fok Mein, C'rt?^»/iVr(i84«.)) 
151 The king embarrassed with these dUlicuIlies. . calls a 
great council. 1773 Monuoodo ^rt«jfwrt:4,v(i774) i. i. ix. 133 
Could not conceive and argue . . without imnarrassing his 
thoughts. 1814 Tkavkus Dis. Eye I'ed. 3 ' 334 Such a cir- 
cumstance may embarrass an operator. >853 Milman /.«/. 
( 7 fr. (1864) 111 . VI, iii. 418 Frederick ..embarrassed them 
with the choice among five prelates. 

3. To render difficult or intricate ; to complicate 
(a question, etc.). 

1736 Kutlek Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 One irregularity 
after another cmbarra.sscs things to such a degree, that, etc. 
1771 Ooi.oKM. Hist. Eng. Pref. ii, They have eflectually 
embarrassed ibiit road which they laboured to shorten. 
1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah Notes (ed. 13)306 The word., seems 
to embarrass the sentein.e. 18x8 Crimsk Digest VI. 35. I 
do not apprehend that this case will he embarrxssed by that 
decision. x^ E. Mhm..or Priesth. iv. 15.1 This designation 
by their ordinary names . . must embarras every theory which 
involves a .substantial change. 

Embarrassed (ctnbse*rast\ ///. a. [f. prcc.] 

1. Of a road, a channel, etc. : Made difficult by 
obstructions; full of olwtriictions. Now only 

xyay A. Hamii-ton AW<» Acr. E. Ind. I. xxiv. 31)5 its 
[a river's) P.ass.agc inward is . . ernbarassed with ftocks. 
X796 7 fnstr, ^ Eeg. Carfolry 183 If the ground is .at 
afi ctiibiirrassed, the line cannot incniie. i860 Tvnualu Clae. 
I. ft 36. 193 A less embarrassed field of operations. 

2. Of persons, their movements or actions ; 
Hampered by difficulties, impeded. 

b. Involved in money difficulties. 
t888 spectator 30 J une 877/2 Sum.s of that kind are not 
spent by an embarras.scd State without the gravcHt reason, etc. 

3. a. Perplexed (in thought), b. Confused, 
constrained (in manner or khaviour). 

1683 ]->. A. Art Converse 107 Their utterance isembarass’d 
and uiieasie. 1761 Churchill A'/J.v/rt</(R.) Awkw.-ird, cm- 
barniss’d, stiff, without the skill Of moving gmccfully. 1768 
S rhBNB (1778) II. 198 As much eniliarrassrd 

as. .the lady could be herself. x8a8 Scott E. M. Perth 
xxiii, *Tush, father Glover,’ answered the cnibarras.sed 
\icior. 187s Hamhuton Intel!. Life vii. ix. 270, 1 was the 
rtnbarrasHca and unwilling witness. 

4. Of expressions, narratives, etc. ; Involved, 
confused. 

1760 JoiiTiN Krasm. II. 623 That the periods are rather 
too long, and cmbar.issed. xBa4 1 .. Murray Eng. Grant. 517 
F.mhamssed, obscure, and fcidite sentences. x868 J. Ii. 
Bi.i.nt Ucf. Ch. t'.ttg. I. Sunjccls have been .*«t atiide,. 
to pi event ilic narrative from becoming embarrassed. 
EmbftrraiM0d]y (e m b*' rast 1 i ) , adv, [ f. prcc, 
+ In an embarrassed manner. 

xW3 Biikt Harte in Eongw. Mag. July 390 .She coughed 
enibarrassedly. « 


SmbanMSilig (embfle‘rtlsi9\ ///. a. [f. Elf- 
BARR AB8 + - iRO -. 1 That embarrasscs. 

x^ Med. Jml. XVII. 537 The general question of ampu- 
tation. . iR found in practice dtfficidt and eitibarrassiiig. X849 
Prescott Peru (1850) 11 . 46 Thin was an einbarraMin^ 
situation for the Spaniards. 1833 Gkcitr Greece 11, Ixxxvii. 
Xi.357 An attack. .amid.st embarras-ning woods and rocks. 

Embarrassingly (cmbae-rasi^li), adv.. [f. 
prcc. + - r. Y -.1 Jn an embarrassing manner or degree. 

x88x Nnvs 5 Feb. 5/5 Randolph Churchill . . was 
embarrassingly cheered, xtta J. Hawthorne P'ort, Fool i. 
xxvii, It WU.S embarriLHsingly conspicuous and oppressive. 

Embarrassment (cmba- rasmcnt). [f. Km- 

BAHHAB 8 + -MENT ; cf. obs. Fr. ewbarrassemcrti.] 

1. 'File process of embarrassing (rare) ; em- 
barrassed state or condition : 

a. of (or with reference to) affairs, circum- 
st.nnccs, etc. ; often in pecuniary st-nse. 

1676 C01.E.S, Embarasment. a perplexing, intangling, hinder- 
ing. i849Coiu>kn Speechesta l)itficuliyandcnibarr:i.s.smcnt 
in . . the agricultural districts, e x^ .4 mb. jVfs. (Rlldg. 1 354 
'Fhe cnibarrassmem of Noureddin’s aflairs. 1853 Hkiuut Sp. 
India 3 June, A state of cmhirrm^sment aiiu threatened 
bankruptcy. 1872 YKATf* Gnmith Co/nni. si* i'olilical cm- 
barra-sMiieiit and doinc.stii; want provoked attacks U|M>n the 
dealers in corn. x88o I.. Stkrmrn /‘obevi. 139 He managed 
to run through a splcndul fortiinc and die in embarrassment. 

b. PerpUfxity, sense of difficulty or hesitation 
with regard to judgement or action ; con.strained 
feeling or manner arising from bashfulncss or 
timidity. 

1774 Burkr . 9 /. Electors of Prisiol^ If my real, unaffected 
embarr.'issinent prevents me from cxprc.s.sing iny gratitude to 
you ii« f ought. X796C. MA«!5iiAi.LtrV»«/i'«. vii. (1X13199 
weather occasion.s hurry and cmbarriivantmt. x8s8 S COTT 
J'. M. Perth vi. There was embarra.ssment on llie maidon's 
part. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toms. 20 Noticing a certain 
embarrci-ssment in her husband's manner. 1863 Geo. F'liot 
Rontola (1880) L 1. yiii. 124 Ready .speech that prevents .1 
blush from looking Hkcemt>arras.sn)ent. 1874 Mokley pw/- 
/rrwMMr (1886) K4 Any cinliarraKsmcnt in dealing with it. .is 
a weakness that hinders social progress. 

C. Confusion of thought or expression. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 169 f 13 He seldom suspects 
his (hought.H of emharrassmeut. 

2. Something which embarrasses ; an im|)C(li- 
ment, obstruction, encumbrance. In pi. often -- 
‘ pecuniary difficulties *. 

1709 Butlkk Sertn. Wks. 1874 11 , 33 F.mbanrassment.s. . 
Iiindering as from going the nea^^st way to our own good. 
* 75 * JuttNsoN Ratubl, No. 159 fYiffideni'c . .compensaU s 
its embarrassments by tiiure inqxirt.'tnt advantages.^ 1848 
Maoaui.ay Hist. Eng. 11 . 65 in the hope of extricating 
himself from his emb^assntcni.s. x86a Trench Mirac. i. 103 
.She was evidently distressed at the embarrassments of that 
humble household. 1876 M. Arnoi-I) Lit. 6* Dogma 157 To 
be felt by them as an embarrassment to the cause of Jesus. 

Embarrel ; see Em- prefix. 
t EmbaTren, V. Obs. or arch. [f. En- + 
Barhen.] trans. To make or render barren, tin- 
fertile, un prod uctive. lit. and Jig. 

1627 Fei.tham Resolves 11. ix, The Ashes from. .Vesuvius 
..emiiarren all the fields about it. Ibid. 1. xviii, I. ike sail 
marshes that lye low. . [the poor] are . . embarrened with a 
fretting care, x^ Fuller BV»r/ 4 rV'jn 1840) I. 546 The most 
generous and vigorous land wilt In time be embarrened. 
1807 8 W. Irving Salmag. (18.141 364 I.,ikc to Java’s drear 
waste they em barren the heart. 

t Em: Darrica'dOy v. Ohs, [f. sp. embarrUado 
a barricade.] ~ Baurk’ADK v. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. vi, 1x632) 505 In haste, .to em- 
barrtciido . . any li>dgemeiit or quarter. 1630 J. Taylor 
( Water P.j H 'ks. ii. 243/2 Coarhes. ..scrued as a wall toem- 
burriuulo and fortihe their campe. 
t Embaifring, vb/.sb. Obs. [f, EMUArtTi.-h 
-i.N’til.] The action of the verb Emuau : a. the 
ai!tioii of prohibiting, or withholding (from a 
person) ; b. the action t»f laying an embargo upon 
(a person). 

XM Man tr, Musculus^ Common-pl. 28 b. Some doe define 
lawe to he., the cmltarr^'ng of that which is wrong. 1566 
T. Stapleton AV/. Untr. Jewellx. 9 The cnibarring of this 
holy .s.icrnmcnt from excuniiiiunicated persons, 1640 M ii.ton 
Eikon. Wk.s. 1738 1 . 389 Thcimbarriiig ofall our Mcrchauts 
in that Kingdom. 

fEmbase (emk?>’s), v. obs. or arch. Forms: 
6-7 emboce (7 -basa), imbac», -base, 7- embase. 
[f. En- + Fr. ba.^^ Ba.sk a. (OF. had embaissier 
late L. type */w/vwjr/V7/r, of equivalent foi motion.] 

1. a. To lower (physically), b. To give a 
lower direction to. 

1605 SvLvKsTKR Du Barias 1. iii. I. 9a When God . . 
Kmliast the Vallcy.s and cm)>ost the Hills. 1595 Si'en.skr 
Sonn, xii, And to the ground her eie-lids low emha.scth. 
1644 Nyk Gunnery (1670) 29 The tiunner , . must . . imbtise 
the mouth (of his gun]. 

o- fig- 

a 1564 Becon Art, Chr, Relig. prtrved (i844> 433aAt the 
Lord's table let u.s not embase uunielves to look upon the 
bread and cup that he there set forth. 1693 South Serm. 
28H Fmba.sc(l the very standard of good and evil. 

2 . 'Fo lower in rank, dignity, office, condition, 
or character; to humble, humiliate; often with 
the sense of degrade ^ make base. Also rejl, 

X571 GoLoiNr: Cahnn on Ps. xxiii. i Disdeyneth not to 
rmhace himself, .for our sake. .*587 — De Momay xxiv, 
365 To violate or iinbace the thing that helde to lie so 
holy. i6xa Drayto.m Poty-olb. ix 137 With the tearme of 
Welsh, the English now cmliose The nobler Britan.s name. 


164a Life Dk. Buckhm. in Select, Jr, HfetrL MUe, fr793> 
378 No. .ignoble end. .which may. .embasa the freedom of 
my poor judgment. X737 L. Clarke HUt, Bible ii. (1740' 131 
Continual servit ude of body had hnbased their Spirits. xSiio 
I... HuNT/WirA/<irNo64 (xfiaatll.gC It is pui-e self-revolv- 
ing selfishness that ‘emboses and embrutes*. 1844 [see 
Kmb.vsin(; A//. tf.J 

8 . To lower (coin or commodities) in price or 
value, iransfi, vea^jig. To take away the value 
of, depreciate, discredit, undervalue. 

*577 Holinshed Ckron. Ill, x 102/1 The teslon coined for 
twclue pence, and in the reigiie of king FJdward embased by 
proclainaiioi) to six i>ence. x^ R. Pak.sons Con/cr, Success 
1. V. 130 That no man may think we mcane to imlxise that 
which we esieine in so high degree. 1657 Reeve Gihfs 
Pica 41 This is to vilipend great nesse, or to cinbase nohle- 
ne.^se. x668 Cmi.n Disc. Trade, (ed. 4) 243 As the liiph 
rate of U.suiy doth imba-sc lands. 1698 South Sertn, tx. 
(18431 IT. 134 A temper of mind xvhich will certainly embase 
and discommend all our services. 

4. To debase (coin' by a mixture of alloy; lit, 
andyfi,^ Said also of the alloy. 

* 55 * Fmbasing vbl. jA] 1594 We.st Symbol, ii. § 216 
Finha.se, shave, file, clippe, wast or einpairc the currant coin. 
1637 Ffi/i HAM Resoh't's 1. xviii. Wks. 11677) 3a it will imha.se 
even the piiresi metal in man. 1679 Bi^knkt Hist. Ref. ( 18651 
1 . 16 To raisti money, not liy cm lasing the coin, but by cm- 
basing ilie. Christian leliguin. 1701 W, Wort on ///a/. Rome 
314 He eiiibased the current coin. 1758 (see Embasing7*/»/.s/. | 
b. Iransfi. rand fig. To lake .away the excellence 
of ; to corrupt, impair, vitiate. 

ifiac Bacon Ess, l.mte (Arh.) 449 Wanton love Corrupteth, 
and fmbaseih it. a i6a6 — Sylva ft 575 The Vertue of the 
Seed, .in a Tree, .is eiiitased by the Ground, to which it is 
reinovcil. 1653 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. ix. (1669) 56.2 
Sever’d from that soil and dros.s which eiidasscd it. r 1660 
South Serm. ii7i.s)l. 37 1 ’lc.Tsnre emhased with no fip- 
ucndaiit Sting, xyao Welton Suffer. .Son oj God 1 . ix. 225 
Those Vaiiilys. .Embase my Nature. 

tEmba'Bed,///- Obs. [f. prec. + - m] - 
Abased, DkuaskI), in various senses. 

x6oa FuLRrrKK i.v/ Pt. Parall. 54 'J he debtor may p-ny 
the det in the coin emh.'i.scd. 16x7 Sreioi England A hr. vi. 
ft 4 An earlhc:n Pot hoarded with store of Boiiiaii Coine.S' 
stamped vfion imhased silucr. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
xxii. 63This wa.s a trick of inibaseil tiines. 1640 Mii.ion 
Edkon.y\. iBolun 367 An imhased llcxibicness to the .. con- 
trary dictnle.s of any factions. 

t Emba'sement. obs. [f. as prec. + -Mi'Nr.] 

1. A lowering in place, dignity, power, etc. ; 
degradation ; Abakkment. tit. and ftg. 

*575 Fknion Golden Epistles 95 Thi.s wonderfull cm- 
huscmi'ni of e.state wtiiche the sonne of God tookc vppoii 
him. xsBa N. '.r. (Rhein.) Rom, iii. 10 They esteemed 
it a great imbasement for such to he in t^ods debt. *635 
Bariui ek Mint. Discip. (1643) iii. 347 Sulfering too much 
imhasement, as being often undervalued. 1656 Jeanks 
Mi.xt, Sihol. Div. <k> Earthly mindednc.ss .. is u great de- 
pressure and embaseinent thereof, if^ .South Serm. VI 11 . 
iv. 'R.» The pleasures of sin .. receive a further cinbase- 
ment. .from the super-addition of a curse. 

2. A debasement of precious metal by mixture 
of base metal ; -- Abasement 3 . Also^;*-. 

1677 Halic Contempl. n. 65 The very Soul of Man .. re- 
reives a Tincture and an imha.scnient by them. 1709 Stan- 
HOi’K Paraph. IV. 65 Mo-^t of Us have. .Vices, for an Allay 
and Eiiilasemeni to our. . Vcituc-s. 

EmbaBiato, var. of PLmb.ahsiate, obs. 
t Emba'singy xA Obs. [f. prcc. 4 -ing.)] 
Th(» action of tlic verb Emmabk, in various senses. 

* 55 * Rooinson tr. Motr's Utop. (Arh.) 59 tnarg., En- 
h.Tiincyiigc and imha:>yjig of coyne. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Answ. tHor. 46 Peruse you y P.salines. .you finde in them 
. .humilitic, knowledge, and cmbacyug of a mans scife. 
1653 Milton ////V////V 5 (Wks. 1851' 381 J lie frequent iin- 
ha-Miig of his (some Gentleman's] Sons with illiterate and 
narrow Principles. 1753 Cautk Hist. Eng. 111 . 242 As to 
the einluibiiig of the coin. 

Emba'Sincf (emlvi-siq), ///. a. arch. [f. a.s 
prcc. » -IN0 “.] Ill striiscs of llic verb. 

1653 Bkni.owk.s Theoph. 11. xxi. 26 Vour glorioles Nature's 
by emba.sing sin brought low. a 1665 J. GooinviN EiiledvK 
the spirit 11867) 423 It is a matter of. . imhnsing nature to 
the creature man. X844. Li). HoumiTON Mem. Many Scenes 
1 |o And would my spirit from earih’s einba.sing rule \Vcre 
in this iiiuineiit riven. 

EnbaSSade (embas^'i'd). Obs. or arch. Also 
c; enbaased, onbasnade, 7 Sc. embasaaid. [See 
Ambassade, of which this is a lfs.s frequent var,] 

1. The mission or function of an ambassador ; 
-= AMWAa.SAI)H I. 

X5p3 .SiiAKS. 3 Hen. VI, tv. iii. 32 When you disgrac'd 
me in my Kmbassade. l6ox I{(i|.i.ani) Pliny 491 P. lunius, 
and T. Coruncaiius . . were pul to death, iiotwith.standing 
they came in cmha.s.sadc to her. 

2. A body of persons (or a single person) sent 
on a mission, or a.s a deputation, to or fiom a 
sovereign ; an ambassador and his suite ; -= Am- 

BA.SMADE 2 . 

1480 C-'axton Chron. Eng, ccliii. 325 AKo this same yen: 
cam a grctc enhxssadc in to engloiid. *494 Fahya.n iv. Ixvi. 
45 He sente to hym an cnbassed. Hud. iv. Ivxv. 53 An 
Emiia-ssade shuld ne made vnto the Kynge of lytell Bry- 
taync. 155* in Strype Ecii, Mew. 11 . i. ii. ix. 330 X.-pon 
cuiuing ofgrcat cmhassadeti or foreign princes. 

8 . The message sent or delivered by an ambas- 
sador; Amba.s.s.\dk 3 . 

1508 Fwheb Seven Ps. Ps. cxiiii. it. (1529' R i b They fered 
to shewe thyne enbnssade. x6oi R. Johnson h'ingd. ot 
Comww, (1603) 57 In this counsell . . they consult of enibas- 
Huids. 
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SMBASBADOB. 


EMBAY. 


4. quasi‘<K/v. On an embassy, rare. 

X5S« Lt>. Bkrnicrs Fraia. IL ccxiK. [ccxv.] 677 Howe the 
frencne kyng . .had sente a knyght of honour cmlmsadc to 
hym. 15^ Sprnsrh H^ne Btraniu 259 But when her 
words cmb:i.ssade forth she sends. 

SmbaSBador (cmh^ saddu). Variant lorm of 
Amaahhadok ; now 06s. in England^ though in 
fre(]iicnt use during the early part ol‘ the present 
century. In the U. .S. this form, which is recom- 
mended by the analogy of Km hash v, is slill pre- 
ferred. Kor examples sec AMiiAH8AiX)U 
Embassadorial. var. of Amhabsadoiuati. 

xSsa Blnckiv. Mag. LXXl. 557 He thought it becoming 
luH emU'issnciorial position. 

Embaasodress, obs. var. of AMiiA.ssArmK8s. 
Embassadry, var. of Amb ashaduy, Obs. 
EmbassagO (cmbas/^l^j. arch. Also imb-. 

[A variant (in mod. aichaistic use more frequent) 
of Amha.s.sa«e, q. V. In onliiKiry language super- 
seded by 10MnA8.SY.] 

1 . The sending or despatch of ambassadors, or 
of an ambassador. 

1561 T. NfoMTONl Crttnu's lust. in. il. (itjjp 272 'I'lmt J 
lil;cral hj«itba.'i!*nue by which Ood rcconcilcth the world to , 
lutnsrlfc. 1839 ViiowKi t- Auc. Brit. Ch. v. (1847) 48 'J'hc 
vinb;is.-3;igt: ti> Uuinu ui.-iy Ix^Hccuiinted fur. x88i Conffw^. 
Bert Apr. .sfi9 Thy torrent xuur*ier!i llee With thunderous 
cinlra.'isage to the great Sea. 

2. The business confided to, or message con- 
veyetl , by, an ambassador. 

xSa6 Piigr. Per/. (W. dc W. 15311 179 The.se wordes were 
..gyiien lo hym ;ts the embassaRc of gotl. 1380 Sion ky 
Arcadia (16291 440 T.»:t it cinhass.'iRc hcarc your grieues to 
uliow. t6at (JcAKLKS P,stllcrK\^x’}) 34 Nor did they rpiestion 
whether, .false the Ihophet were, that brought th’ raiiba.s- 
sage. i8ai .Scoir Kenitiu. xvii, t had settled to send thee 
thither upon ascciet cmlas-ssage. 

3 . The posilion of an ambassador ; ambassador- 
ship. 

xteS Bacon .\dv. Learn, 1. ii. fi 1 (1873) 11 Carneadws the 
philosopher came in eiiibassage to Koine. 1677 liaat. I'^euice 
279 To .. lessen any thing oT the Honours of his Kinb.iss' 
iV^e. 1863 I*. .S. WoBSi.KY PoetHs ^ V'ran.^/, 6 So .shall my i 
vast renown of embassage Kla.sh wide conviction. | 

4 . A body of persons sent on a mission, or a.s | 

a dcputatitin, to or from a sovereign, etc. ; the ! 
ambassador, his retinue, and surroundings. ! 

i6as G. SANOY.S OvMx Met. vii. 139 The At lick ship., j 
Which Cephalus, and his emhassage!. bore. 1663 Makvki.i. 
C<)rr. xliv. Wks, 187^-5 1 1 . 92 'I'o m.ike mo goe along 
with him Secretary t*> those himbassages. 1829 .Scott Auitt: 
oy tr. viii, The members i.tf the «nib:issi»ge. 

t Embassato'rial, (7. Oh, [f. mcd.L. mZ/ar- 
Amhas.sai)ok + -iAb.] = AMnAs.sAnouiAi.. 

/1 1734 Nohtii Ejaut. III. vii. 40 Kmba.ssuloi t.il [.etters. 
t Emba'BSatriz, va r. of A .m n a s.sA'r K I X . Obs. 

A fcmsile amljassador, tin ambassador’s wife. 

/1 1934 NoRifi Jixton. 479 Here was .. an Embossatrix 
resitfent. 

Embossed, -et, var. IT. KMijA.s.s.vDK, -iatk. 
t Sxnba'BSiate. Oh. Also 5 in basset, 6 
embaaset, ombasiate. [var. of Ambab.si atk, q. v.] 

-- Km n ASSY. 

a X400 CtrtK Myst. ns In ihyn hey inhasset, land, I xal 
go. 14.. Lyikj. yAr/vf « K. K. T. S ) 1848 With hoo| them- 
pris of the enbassyat. <1470 Henry Wallace vi. 134 An 
inbasset to bryng anc uncouth qiteyne. 1513 Moki-: Kick. 
Ill Wks. 58/a He sent oucr in eiiib.xs.siatc, the Eric of ; 
w.irwikc. Ibid. 60 Knibusiate. 1530 BAijiCK., Kinhasset, ; 
emhassade . ! 

Embassy (e Tubasi . Also 6 //. imbaaofl. 
[A variant ^now alniobt the only current form) of 
AmbaBBY, q. v.] 

1 . The function or office of an ambas.sador ; also, 
the sending of ambassadors. 

*Sf79 J* .Jones Prewri\ Bodie ^ Saule. 1. xxiii. 43 To toylc 
in iinbase.s. X888 Smaks. /r. /.. I. i. 35 Mere conics in 
Emk-issic 'J’hc French KiiiRs daughter. 16^ 'I’kmi'I.k Let. 
Wks. 1731 II. 196 I.Ajrd Kaiconbridge, W'h^» is going on an 
Embassy. 1799 Wki.i ingidn in f/urw. Di.sfi. 1. t 6 Various 
embassies and military pr(:paralion.s on the part of Tippou 
.SuUaun. 2848 W. H. KiiLLY tr. L. Blanc's I fist. Ten 1 '. 

II. 564 1‘hey thought it. . liberal in them to reserve for their 
former chid soinccinha.ssyoi' other. 

t2. The message committed to or delivered by I 
an ambassador. Obs. 

^*595 Shakh, yohn I. i. 6 .Silence (good mother) heare the 
F.mbassie. x6x$ Hr-.vwoorj /'V»«r/* 1. i, 1.1874; II. 
318 Didst thou deliver our strict Kmbassic. 

3 . The body of persons sent on a mission, or as 
a deputation, to a sovereign, etc. ; the ambas-sador I 
and his retinue, with their surroundings ; also, [ 
the official residence of the ambassador. i 

1671 M ii.TON P. R, IV. 67 Embassies from regions far re- ' 
in.)te. J764 Gray Cor*\ w. A’icballs ( 184.3) 59 A half' promise ' 
of being declared seerftary to the cmba.s.s3'. 1843 Pkesc ott ; 
yl/c-r/Vtf 118311 I. 969 The cinb.'i.ssy, consisting of two Aztec j 
nobles, was accompanied by the govenmr. x437 Ly noN | 
R. Maltrnv. 1 1851) 49 It w,as a brilliant ball at the Palazzo of ! 
the Austrian embassy at Naples. Mod. The F.nglishman in- \ 
quired at the Embassy. Tlioy were iiiarried at the English j 
Embassy. 

Bxnbastardise, mmlernizcd spelling of Imiiah- | 
TARDI/K, Obs. I 

Embasti'lle, v. mme-wd, [ad. K. embastiUcr. | 
VoL. III. 


f. en- \xiJt bastille fort.] trans. To surround (a 
city) with forts, or as with forts. 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 537 The cmbastilliiig Paris with 
camps, government by the sword. 

Embastioned: see Km- 

i' Exnba'SUVO* obs. rare. Also imbasure. 
[f. Kmbabe V. f -URK ] « Kmbasemknt. 

X656 J RANKS Fuln. Christ 145 Thi* composition will be a 
great imbasure unto the word. Ibid. 163 We may be de- 
norted from einbasure of our natures by siu. 

II Smbat. [Turk. la. Pers.J .ytol eubthl.] A 


northerly wind, that blows in Egypt. 

1763 Mackk.nzik in Phil. Trans. I.IV. 77 The plague at 
Cairo ljegiii.s to ceii.se . . when the . . Embats or Klcstan winds 
begin to blow. 

tEmba ter. Ohs.mre^^. 'See qiiot.) 

1736 Bailky, Kmbati^t the hole or look -through to aim a 
cross-how. 1775 in A.sm. 

Embathe, imbathe (cm-, v. poet. 

Also 6 inbathe, 6 7 iinbath. [f. En-, In- + 
Hatue; ef. OK. embaigner. It. itulfaj^nare.’] 
trans. To bathe, immerse, dip; to Ijetlew, drench, 
suffuse. 

1393 Tell-Ttvthes .V. V. Ci/t 43 Whosoever inbathe 
thoiiiscIw.H therein. XS96 F iT/-t;i;Kl K.SY .V/>/'‘. /.^/wXv 11881) 
sjt Iiiiljaih your, .lofty quill In. anilier-dropping Custalie. 
x6o6 C HAi’.MAN Ctutf. Marhav.'s Hero .y L. lit, 1 Her lovej 
that with iiiimurlali wine .Should be embath’d, and swim in 
more hearts c.ise 'riian there was water in the Se.>-tiaii seas. 
1634 Milton Comus 835 Nereus . . gave her to his daughters 
to cnilxithe In nectared Livers. X64X — Rel'orat. 3 The 
sweet odour of the i‘etut‘ntn.g gospel [iiiustj iinbaihe liis soul 
with the frugrain-Y of hf.'ivcn. 2776 Milki.k tr. CanuH^ns 
L naiad 454 ICmViiithc with gore Car^jclln’s Cape, 285$ 
Baii \-.\ Afyatie. IHs limbs iinb.'itlicd Amid iiium.>rl;d tiympbs, 
1879 Far MAH .S‘/. Paul I. 4-'S The peifiiiiie.s witii which Mary 
of Bethany embathed his feet. 

b. intr. for rc/l. 

2827 Coi.i.KiiJta:, Slie dare . . eiiibathe in lieavenly light. 

} I cnee £mba*thed, pp/. a., in quot. elliptical for 
embathed in perfume,, hence fragrant. 

2j90 SfKNSEH Mniopoitnes 194 Knibaihed Balmr. 

Enibattle (^m-, imb;et*l), Forms: a. 
4 () om-f oubataile, 6 ombattail,,o, -ayl, -.q arch, 
embattaiV, 6 embatteil, 5-6 enbatolfl, -yl, 
6 -8 ombattel 1, (6 enbattlo, 7 embatle), 6- 
embattlo. 0 . 5-6 imbatail, -ttail, 6 7 im-, 
inbattel, 7-8 imbaitlo. [MK. cffibataile, a. OK. 
embataillier prejiarc for battle, f, en~ (see ICn-) 
-f batailk Battle sb.^ (CT. Enhatailb, adv.)'\ 

1 . trans. To set -.an army) in battle an ay. Also 
(Spenser), to arm, prepare for battlcfan individual). 

1393 Gowkk Coh/. II. 947 lie fomie His enemy full em- 
bamiTcd. rx450 Merlin 159 'I'ellelh how thei were in- 
Imlaih’d .'i-gein the .vj kynges. 1494 F.mivan vr. ci.-xvii. 336 
'riiiui the N onnan.s imkiicicd y" foiemen. 25x3 Mouk Rich. 
Ill (1641*429 When the Earle of Rii liniond knew .. the 
King was necre embal tailed. 2570-87 Holinshko Sad. 
Chron. (i8o6) 1 . 329 Hereupon Malcolinc imbattelling his 
people. 2|^ .Shknskk F. Q. ii. v. a One in bright arinc.s cin- 
batleiled full stiong. a \irn BAKhow.SVr///.<i683) II. xi. 155 
As a General . .tiuisteruth and cmbatiailcth bis troops. 2755 
Cartk Hist. Rug. IV. 457 It was three, .before the King’s 
army was embattled, r 2840 l>K <^)i;iNi:kv A ufobiog. .Sk. 
Wks. I. 240 But once embattled, what .should hindci them 
frwni delecting a flaw in their coiiiniis.sion ? 

*593 N ASH K Christ's 7 ’. (161 3 * 1 33 Embattelling our seines 
against sin, wc must vse llic weapons it art.s of al Nat ions. 
16316 B. JoN.soN Discoii. (169/* 702 \Vith .ability to render 
the one lov’d, the other hated, hy his pru|HU' cmbatleling 
them. 2809 loCoLKKiiK'.h /'WiWdSos* 914 Yet let u.s not 
embattle our feelings against our reason, 

2. rcjl. 'io form in order of battle ; to take iq> 

a position in the ficdd. • 

«' 2450 I.ONKi.i«:ii Crail xiii. 458 Fuahu li eiibatuillcd him 
ill the feekl. 2303 4 .'let, 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 Pream., Dyvers 
. . inbatelled ihcymself . . contraric to the Dutic of their al- 
legciiunic. xsBoNokik Platan hMU-jfavis Hecoiiimniuled 
the first Bands, .should embattel llieiiiseivcs. 2844 Bltiihv. 
Mag. LVI, sjt Another had now slowly reared and em- 
bultled ils«ir against the. .C'rcsccnt. 
tb. intr. for refl. Obs. 

>597 Danikl (Vva iTares vii. Ii.v, And near Northampton 
bolli F.mbatle.iling, Made now the very lle.’ut of England 
bleed. i66a lY) Dk. Ommondk Laws 4- Ord. Army in fret.. 
Every . . Souldicr . . shall kee]> silence when the Armie is. . 
man. fling or imb.'iltailing. 2738 Glovkk Leonidas ix. 14 
An ample space Where myiiad.s might iinbattic. 

3 . 'Fo fortify (a building, town, etc). Cf. Km- 
.bATTLK V.-; ill m;\ny passages it is im])0-ssible to 
say which verb is intended. Also^t;. 

e 2380 .Vi> Ferumh. 1684 Oppon cch perc bar stent a tour I 
enhataild wyh qiieyntc engynne. 2598 Yo.no Diana 152 
'I’lie wals loftie and .strongly cmkattelleil. 2633 HirviiN 
Cosmogr. 1. * 1682) 183 Embatle.lled according to ihcniodein 
Art of Fortifications. 2830 Blaekw. Mag. XXVtlJ. t-J» 
Fear builds castles and embattles cities. 2830 Tlnnvson 
.Sflttn. to y. M. A'., 'lo cinbati.iil and to w.ill aliuut thy 
cause mth iron-w'orded proof. 


Embattle (embtT-t’l), w.s Form.s : 5 eii- 
batel, 6 enbatell, eiiibatcl, 7 embatle, 7- 
embattle, [f. Kn- + Battle app. not in UK.] 
trans. To funiish (a building, wall, etc.) with 


battlements. Also/f^^ 

<:i40O [.see Rmbavilku///. <*. ]. 2463 Bary Witts {iH<o) 
37, 1 wit , . that the Kysbygali? . lie . . eribafel j d .suhstaiicyaily 
to endure. 2530 I’ausob. 532, 1 eiibaiell a wall, I make has- 
tylnicnies upon it. 2538 I.klanh ttin. III. 34 Treiiry.. 
embatcling al the Waullcs of the Hou.se in a mancr made it 


a Castelle. 1610 Holland Camdeds Brit. 1. 753 'Fo fur- 
tifie and Kernel his mansion house, that is, to embatle it. 
1637 .Si'iiKO Rngiand A hr. xxvL § 5 To build about and 
embattle a wall. 28*3 Kuttkh Fmthill 71 Another parapet, 
pierced and embattled. 2851 Turner Aw. Arckit. II. 
Inti^ul. 23 Licenses to embattle manor-house-s. 
t E]llDa*ttlei sb. Ohs. rare \ In 6 embatel. 
[f. Kmkattle v:p\ Hattlkmknt. 

a 2547 .SuRUKv Aeneid n. 575 Griped for hold thembatel of 
tlit^ wall. 

Embattled (cmbx-i'ld),///. [f. Kmbattlk 

P.I > - KD.] 

1 . Drawn tit) in battle array, marshalled for 

nght. 

>475 A’io/'/rW u 86 o) 32 He comaunded the oost cm- 
batailcd not forto breke. 2667 Mil ion /*. L. xii. 913 On 
their embattled ranks' the waves retuin. 2677 Hodhks 
itflinePs Iliad 137 See your men i' tb' morn iinkittlcd. 1700 
CoWi'ifiK Hind II. 5 16 The chief's. . may range Together, the 
iniliattled imiltitiidc. x8x6 Worij.sw. Si>nn, to Liberty xlii, 
Bondage threatened Iq' the rmbaltled East. 2866 FkmON 
Auc. if .Mod. lir. l.vii. 108 The din of cnibatt led squadrons, 
b-* trans/. and tig. 

2745*1'. \R AUTOS P/eas. Melaueh. 294 At herr presence mild 
the embattled clomls Ifispcrsc in air. >837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 1 . 1, iv. § 53. 297 'I'he embattled legions of ignor- 
ani'u. 


2. Killed f)r covered with troops in battle array. 
Also /i;;;'-. 

•593 N 'sim Christ's 7*. (1613) 56 I he Ei*Miient ciicry night 
w'as emballailcd with Armed men. 272^ I’oi’i;Di/ir.v. xi. 361; 
Ca.stor glorioiLs on th' embattled plain. 2842 Okokk.hon 
i 'reel, xviii. ziy He wmi . . anxious to be al the first brunt of 
the cuibatl led held. 

3. Korlificd, made strong or secure against at- 
t.ack. Cf. Kmilvttlki> ///. a.‘- 

1765 BLi^cksioNE Comm. 1 . .fCy\ That no .subject c.^n build 
a castle, or bouse of .strcngtli iiiibattclcd .. willunil the 
licence of the king. 2834 IIowhing Minor Morals, Per- 
sa>erunce 146 Every feudal chief wa.s obliged to shut him- 
self up in high and embattled lowers. 2870 Dixon Windsor 
1. iii. 28 Each manor was embattled for defence. 

Embattled, (cinbte t'ld), ///. a:^ [f. 

ILVTTI.E XL- •+• -Elib] 

1. Arch. Furnished with battlements, crenellated, 

r 1400 Rom. Rose, I saiigh a gaidyii . . walled wrlle, Witli 

high wailcH ciibalailled. 2525 l.i*. Bkknkrs Ftviss. II. 
i.lvii. [cliii.l 431 't he whicbe c.'isteil was ciibatyllcd. 2538 
Lh.and ///«," II. An einbaulid Waiille now sore yn 
ntine. 1769 Gray in Poems ry Lett, '1775) -369 Tliis seal. . 
is an aiicuml h.'tiMiouse, wiili a very large tow er eiiibaiikd. 
2869 l.AOY Hi-ioiKMi Cradle L. vii. 195 'J'hc old einbaltled 
w'idls slill standing. 

2. Having an edge or outline shaped like a 
biUtlenient; ; crenellated ; spec, in //craldt v. 

.'iiAL'cKK NonnePr. 7 ’. 40 likeumb wu.s. .Eiibatcled 
[other texts And bntayldl .is it w'em a usistcl wall. 2555 
Fardle Radons w. vii. 160 A copintancke, enibuiletl alHmie 
like a turrette. 1573 Bossi \vivi.i Atntorie 11. 29 b, lh’:iM:tb 
.Sabhis.it ( lilies, tMiibatyled . . three Fer-ijn-inolynsd'Aigenti:. 
*753 GiiAMiiKKK { 'ytd. .SupR, Embattled I.iiu-, in heraldry. 
2^3 Kkks Cycl., Bretessed. .a. .ihargc. .cndmlthd on both 
sidiLS l.>p|.>o^it(! ti> each otlici. 2834 lh.AN(.iif:y>’»//. Costume 
22-2 Hals and caps .. with embattled or eMialloped edges. 
2864 th >i:tki,l Heraldry Hist, .y /VA iii. (ed. .r 18 A Fesse 
daiicette or embattled. '2884 /farP'rsMtig. Mar. 529/2 't he 
umballled i llirs and the. si a fill llic vu:w. 

Embattlement (embart Iment'.. Also 6 em- 

butyl-. [f. F..M IIATTI.K V.'^ + -MK.NT.] - HaI TLKMKNT. 

2538 I.KLANii /for. VI 1 1. 107 The J!.nbatyliiients of it w’l.r 
full of IMiiiicles. 2572 Bi).s.si \vi.Li, Armorie ii. 77 b, A 
C.'r<)wnc mui.ill . . was made like enbuttlementes of a wall. 
x886 .Sat. Rei’. JO July 48 The migbiy towei.s and crnkil- 
tlemcnt.s. .yet rear tliem.selvcs up proudly. 

Embattling (einballitj), vbl. sb.x [f. Km- 
hattlk zr.l * .iNo'.] 'I'he action of the verb Km- 
nATTLK I ; a. aiTayuig ( troops) in order of battle; 
b. taking up a position for lighting. 

1532 Ei.YtJT (/'rr*. I. viii. (1557)21 The. .einbuttaylyiicc ol 
liis enemie.s. Bakmki J'heor. f Carres >11. ii. 47 'J'hcse 

sundry sorts of iinl>;innillirig of men. x6ix Cii.^i'MAN /Had 
XVI. 154 Th’ einbatli lling of horse amt fool. 2697 J’oukii 
Antit/. (Irene iii. vi. (i7it,) >,8 TJie Macedonians were the 
ino.sl famous for thi; W.ayof Jnibatlling. X7X2S1M 1 K .S/,r/. 
No. 502 P s T1.1 eiiiiifiurale. . llieeinliallliiig ul armies, .would 
be lo Irniisui i ss the bounds of this paper. 

//. 1677 Eahi. Grki hv Wrf ly* //'«;■ 8 The Velitc.s. .both 

in Kmliai tellings and Campings, .wi ie mixt with the other 
liiree { bodies |. 

Embattling (cmbicilir).', vbl. sb.'-^ [f. Km- 
jiATTLh x/.“ -I- - I NO *.] toner, in /ter . ; see quot. and 
cf. F..MHATTLKn ppt. a." 2 . 

2753 (hiAMin-.K.s Cycl. .Supp. s.v., The tierulds exprcKs this 
niiliairled line by the term crenelle ; and wlivii it has the 
embattling on boih siiles. .they then call it bretesiie. 

Emba'ttling, ///. a. [f. Embattle v.^ + 

I 'I'hnl lorms in order of battle, /g. 

1794 CoLKMiiKn-. Retig. Musings vi, Embaliling interests 
on eacfi olher ru.sh. 


Embay (embr'f ), v.x Also 6 Imbay. [f. Km- 
+ Hav sb.'^ and •*.] 

1 . trans. To lay (a vessel) within a bay. Also 
of the action of the wind or tide : To force (a 
vessel ) into a bay ; to detain within a bay. 

1600 Haki.i/yt Coy . Ill, T4y Iking immediat.r»iy embayed 
in till' Grand bay. 1628 Digby yml. 22 When wee were 
eoine with our sbip|re.s as near the shore , . aus wee could, 
for feare of being cnihayed. 270a C. Mathrr Afagn. Chr. 
I. i. *1852) 44 Tic found hiinsrdf embayed within a mighty 
head of land. 1810 Pldin. Ren. XVII, 150 Many small 
whales, .are yearly embayed and killed. 1870 lUnst. Land. 

H 
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.Vff»/jr 29 Oot. 4.?8 1 'he hcadhtnd before her musi be weathered, 
uirlcss Wic would be embayed and Riramied. 
b. f ran if ?with a reference to Hay 
i85» Kuskin S/ones fi874> I. xviii. iqa Some of them 
luicht miss the real doors, and oc driven into the intervals, 
;iiin embayed there. 

2 . Ufa town: To be enclosed within a bay. 

tSajI Wamsktom iVand. S. Ami'r. iv. ii. 313 The town 

C:»Ntrics is rniile embayed. .8^. Stkrlino Zff/. in Carlyle 
IJ/f III. iv. ( 187a) 1 90 'I'hc town . . ts not at all embayed, tliuut;li 
there is some little shelter for shipping; within the mole. 

3 . reji. (Jf the sea : To f 01 111 a bay. rare. 

1653 fltif-eROFT ProcoJ^itts 111. 97 Uut finding . . the sea to 
cinb.'iy it .self on boili sides the umd. 

4 . 'I'o enclose {as in a bay) ; ta shut in ; to 
envelop, sumund; also^^^. 

1^3 Stanyhuhst Atytris 11. 11880)50 Laoci^on. . Isto soiic 
vinTiaycd with wnippirig girdle y cooinpast. 1604 Cait. 
Smith yirginiit i. 16 Wc found our seines imbuyed with a 
niighiic headland. *773 84 Cook fVv. 11790) i86o We 
were, in some degree, embayed by the ice. 179a Fortn. 
Ramhle xi. 69 HridJer Water . . looks as if embayed in 
mountains. z86a (i. 1 *. Scropk WdiaHocs 176 'J'he waters 
were cnib.Tyed in cdtlies or pools. 1878 Bancrokt Hisl, 
F. A'. 11 . xxii. J2 He found hiiii.self embayed in a iabyrinili 
without end. 

t Embay*, v:^ Oh. foet. [f. K.n- fref. f 
Hay vJ*] 

1 . /runs. To pliinjje (in a liquid) ; to lathe ; 
hence, to drench, wet ; to imbrue, steep. 

1590 Si'KNSKK F. 0. 1. X. 27 Sad rcpcntanr.e used to embay 
His bodie in -salt water. 1594 YCmkknl Si'Rjftus Wks. 

• Urosarl) XIV. U23 l)ur moulbes in hoiiie lo einlxiy. z6oo 
Fairfax i'asso xn. Ixii, 'J'heir .Swords both points and 
edges sharpe embay In purple blond, where so they bit or 
light. 1763 CML'Mt-iiiM. (iVins/, Mis liorsr, Whose sides, in 
their own blood einb;Ay‘d, K’en to the b«me were open l.dd. 

2 . a. To bathe (oneself; in sleep, sunshine, 
b- Ot sleep: To bedew, sleep, suffuse, pervade, 

1590 Si'KNSKK M uio^otmoi »<.xi In the warnit* sunne he 
doth himscife embay. 1590 - - A. (?. i. ix. 13 Whiles every 
sense the humour sweet embay'd. 1610 G. Fli- r«. iifh e //Wi 7 ‘if 
I'u't. in Karr's .S'. /' ‘i847- f’J all about, embayed in 

soft sleep, .\ herd of charmed beasts aground were spre^id. 

Embayed (embt"^ vl), ///. a. [f. Kmiiay zO] 

1 . Knelosed in, or as in, a bay. Also, of a siiurc : 
Formed into bavs, hollowed out bv tlie s< a. 

183s .Monm /if//, tfiriis (1841) J. l a.s A .shore, embayed 
.in«l torn by the sea. 1839 Mokcihson ..SV/a^^. .Sys/. 1. XAXvii, 
5i6The embayed llat.s. arc good examples of the fertile .soil. 
IBS* ResKiN .SVfVOi I’t’n. 1874 I-i- >7 lOndiayed fragments 
of the Roman wreck. 1870 Vkats Nat. I list, 

'rhe embayed waters of Mexico. *883 .\Vi/m»vX WI. 151 
Great West Hay . . bear.s . . tlie ugly name of ‘ Dcail Man's 
Hay ' fn>m an einbayc<i vcs.s«l caught in a .South-west gale 
selduiii escaping .shipwreck. 

2 , Formiiq» a iay or recess. See Hay 

1834 9 I .ANi>A.)R tma^.Coiw. 084^0 II. 241 The embayed 
window. 

Embajrnieilt (emb^bment). [f. as [irec. F 

-MKNT.] 

1 . a. The action of forming into a bay. b. concr. 
A piti tion of water or coast forming; a bay, 

1815 Scoi r Ouy M. xl, The lint' of sea coast, with all its 
varied curves, indentures, and embaynients. 1853 li. ^|ohn, 
.STON f/ist. Iktrd. i. 10 (Occasionally lingering in 

some einbaymcnt . .10 culle' t iheit waler.s. 1879 I.k (?onth 
F.U'ih. (/'r.'.V 525 The Mi'.-.issippi probably cointiu.neud loruii 
into the Tcrti.iry Kinbayment. 1884 St. Nicho/nx 11 . 534 It 
is a lur.;^er cmbaynicnt than th.at where the gig came to grief. 

2 . A bay like recess ^of a window . 

1848 / Mag, XV. 102 'J'he deep einbaymcnt of her 
fiiv oil rite window. 

t E’lllbe, //Y/. Ohs. Al.so I emb. A varinni 
of UK. MK. UsruE, tj.v., about, around, etc. 

xooo Atlwlsfan 5 Gi'.i F.inhc Hrunanburh. n xooo Metio- 
log. 'Gr )2io Kmbeahtn nihi i. xtj^ J.nntF f/om. si pebi- 
tacninge pe ii habljceinlie ispeken. /hid. 219 Ne ine^ nan 
i.scerr«, .understonden cinl)c god. riaos I<av. (i.sfii .Kucrc 
he pohte einbe unci, c 1315 SMoi(riiA.M 141 Ine thylkc sunge 
That icb wa.s embe cure fa ye. 

Hence in OK. and early MK. compounds ; emb- 
[OK. hoia care], anxiety; embenitSa v. 

[ OK. sniban to cut], to circumcise ; embeponk 
OK. fane thought], anxiety or thought about ; 
embe-uten adv. [(dK. tUon without], round 
about. 

otonoAgs. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 >F.ghwyIc dxg IixiS^^^noh 
on hys :i7;fenum yinbh<>:^,Tii [c iieo ' embliiKan]. 

//dd. .Mark. xiv. 47 SoAHc« an of pain pc dar embe-uton 
(»■ 1x60 Hat toM cmbe-uienl storlon hi.s swurde abraxl. /hid. 

I.uke. ii. 210 pc chta da^a.> ;^cfyllcdc w.xron pftt ftmt cild 
eiiisnydeii |< 1160 ///r/Aw enibsnyften 1 Wiinc, c 1175 Lamh. 
//lvm. 81 pet me sruUlc in pc ehtul^ dei }i.;t knauc child 
embsnipen. t'zaoo Trin, Loll, Horn. 87 pc bilelTullcmanncs 
licOrte. . ben wasshen of pe einbeponku of fieshliche lustes. 

t Embeam embf’m), v. Ohs. [f. K.n- I- 
Hkam jA] frans. 'Fo ca.st beams (of light) upon, 
irradiate ; to radi.ate lij^ht). 

i6to (t. FLii;rt:nr,B Christ's dct. in Farr’s.?. A. (1848)75 
Hut now .so lively colours did einboam His .^arkling forc- 
head. i6$a Hkncowks Tlu'oph. I. xeix. 13 Faith in Thee 
ImayJ i-iiibeani niy Night. 1653 Jkh. (.‘olukr in Henlowe.s 
Theoph. H4 b, l.r>vus self in Ijgr hi.s Flame cml>eums. 

tEmbeau-ty, v. Ohs. rare^^. In 6 en- 
bowte. [t. Kv- +• Hkauty.] trans, 'I'o put beauty 
on '.a |)t'rson or/liing: ; to l)e.iutify. 

X 5*3 Skk.i.ton Cart. Lavrem/i Whom dame nature . . Hath 
fresshly enl)e.wt«d. 

Etnboazle, oU. f. IC.uukzzle, 


Embed, imbed (em-, imbe d), [f. Kn-, In- 
•f HKi>.rA {/imbed is now the more comm9D form.')] 

1 . trans. To fix firmly in a surrounding; mass of 
some solid material. Also reJl. 

a. 1794 .SuLivAN View Nat. 1 . viii. 6 ’i Calcareoti.s sub- 
.stances are in general found where flints are einlicdded. x86i 
Hulmk ir. MMU/H-Tat/don if. 111. if. 147 Leeches, .embed 
themselves in the earth. 1879 .1 Ti.Mns in Cassell's Techn. 
F.dui. IV. 6/a Iron girders^einlicddcd in brickwork and 
cement. x88a Standard 5 F»ept. 6/1 The workman takes 
one diamond and einlicds it in lic.ateii cement. 

H. X778 WiiiTRHOHST itufuiry /uarth xii. yc» Marine cx- 
uvim found 'imbedded near the topn of mountains. 1797 
M. Haii.mk Morh, Anat. 11807) 436 Ma.s.scs of the same .sort 
of substance, lying a.s it were embedded in the brain. 1816 
R. Ja.mk.son Cltar. Min, 118/7) 130 C>y.stal.s are -said to 
be imbedded, when they are completely inclosed in another 
mineral. tjS 66 I.ivtniistonk ymt. (iS73- I. i. 29 'thus. .111- 
•seois are. .inibedded in the gum-copal. 

b. y/V- 

.«. .8351 .viroN Kiensi 1. xii, I'hc light . . L'ml)eddcd, a.s 
it were, 111 vast iiia-'.ses of shade. 1855 Hmn Sensi'S tff Ittf. 

11 . ii. D 12 The .sensation is ciuliedded in a tiioveniciil. >870 
Lowkli. Atnottg uty liks. Scr. 1. (i873» 79 'I’hc winged seeds 
of iiis thought embed tlicmseivcs in the nitnuiry. 

185$ Haik Setises tV Int. 11. ii. g 13 'I'he same opt Liil 
impression .. may .. be imbedded in a gteat itiany dilierciil 
muscular impressions. 1875 Maink Hist, Inst. 1. 14 PiiiT.s 
of iliese. .writings are imliedded in the text of the Hook. 

c. transf. Also in wider strnse.s su^^gcslcd by the 
etymology. 

1848 Ci.ouGH Aftiours de l ^oy. in. 302 Ncmi, imlKaldcd in 
wot^l, Neiiii inurned in the hill! zft|9 Groik Grtuve (1862) 
y. II. lx. 300 A iimrc coiisidei able .stream, flowing deeply 
imbedded Ijctween lofty banks. 1853 .M. Aks'olo Porws, 
limped. OH Etna 11, Through whose | Typho's] heart Etna 
drives Jier r*xTls of stone 'I'o imbed (hem in the sea. 

2 . .Saiil ot the surrounding mass of material : To 
enclose firmly. Also 

1853 Kank j/. xxvi. fiSsOiaio Fields of new ice 

. .imbedded them in a single night. 1855 1 . 'Iayi.or Res for. 
Bein’/ i 1 5 Those Seven F.pi.stl(:.s . . imbeil our problem. 1887 
liarkers Mag. May 955 A soft sweetish piil]>. .embeds the 
two Iiean.s. 

Jit nee Embe'ddod ///. a , Etnbo dding zdd. sh. 
and ///. a. 

>830 1 .YKi.l. Princ, Geol. I. 85 Gibers .ascribed the im- 
bedded fos-sil IrmHcs lo stmie plastic power whit:li resided 
in the eurlli in the early age.s of the world. 1863 
Antiq. Man 8, 1 have spoken of the embedding of organic 
btMlics Htid human reiii.Tins in peal. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. ii. 113 The elegant forms of the imitcdilcd 
shells. 1877 K. CoNiu B A’/w. /'<»//// vH. 315 Smelting out 
the mire gold of revealed truth from the imbedding ore. 

t Embe'dlam, z>. Ohs. [f. Kn- Hkhlam.] 
trans. 1 o put into Htdlatn ; hence to drive rnad. 

<ti 638 F. ( lRr';vn.i,K .d/f///<»w 11. ii. 11633) 28 Furie ! then 
.spline thyself, embedlam wit. 

Embedment (cmbe‘dmvnt\ [f. Kmukd -t- 
-.MK.Nr.J a. 'I'he action of cmljedding, the stale 
of being ein bedded, b. ftnur. Something which 
embeds ; a * bed ' of stonework, etc. 

zSaS 40 Tyi i.kr Hist. Scot.il\^f^^ I. 304 The large oak 
pillars, .rested i*) an vmbedinciil of strong ma-sonwork. 

Embeggar : sec Km- prefijc. 

Embel, embel^ erron. forms of next 

x6m C'tii i'.s, Embel. 1775 A.sn, /imbelt emhelf, 

t£*mbelif, adv. and a, Astron, Ohs. [a. 
OF. phr.ase cn bdif\ see Helef.] 

A. adv. In an oblique direction, obli(|uely. 

C1391 CiiAucKR Astrot, II § 28 Thc.se same sigties , .hen 

rlcpcd tort no*, signos or kruked sign** for they arisen cm- 
btlif on owr»: ( >risonte. 

B. adj. Oblique. 

I 1391 ( jiAiu KK Astrol. If. § 2S heading. To knowc the 
assciicion.s bf .sigiici in ihi^ cmljclif tcrclv in vuery rvgioun, 

1 Mene, in rirculo oblitjuo. The einljeliforisoiUc . . 

nucrkcrvytli the eqninoxial in embdif angles. 1413 Lyi:»o. 
Pitgr, .Soivle v. i. 0859) 70, I saw the spyeres tornen. .rnc- 
riclie within other, by coiiiraiious niouyng, and by emt>elif. 
Hence t Snibelif Zf. (^hs. intr.y lo be oblique. 

Z413 l.VDG. Pilgr. .SfHole v. i. (1859' 7 ^* 'Fherc wajta Cercly 
emb«.'Iyryiig .somwhat. 

Embellish (cmbe li/ ) v. Forms : 4-5 em- 
belyssh, (4 enbelyse, embellis), 5 embellissh, 
ysh, (cmbelese, ^yae, -yce, enbelis, -issh, em- 
bolnh), 6- embolliah. Also 7-8 imbelish, im- 
bollish. [a. OF. embelliss- lenglliened stem of 
emhdlir, f. en~ (see Ex-) *f /v/ beautiful.] 

1 . tfi. To ituitler beautiful {ohs. in general sense), 
b. 'I'o beautify with adventitious adornments ; lo 
ornament. 

1 1340 Ga 7 u. 4- Gr. Knt. 1033 & enbelyse his hur3 with his 
bcic cherc. Ciiaitcf.r L. G. IV., Lnerece, 'I'eercs ful 

of hevyiee Embelysslii'd p/. r. cm})r]c.sed, enb(di.4edj hire 
wifly chaslitve. c 1440 Partotutpe 5981 Wyih buaiiLc. .nature 
Wofd so eiiibclyce onyoo creature. 1474 Caxton Chesse 9 
The robes of purpiirc. ..enlrcllissbeth the binly. 1579 Shkn- 
.SKR Sheph. Cal, Feb., It w.xs cmbellisht with bfossnmes 
fayre. i6oz Hullanp i^liny II. 185 The Elm f yields] a 
walcrish humour, which is very proiier to imlielish the 
skin z6ra 88 .Scir. Sent. Afoney Chas. ^ ^as. 49 For 
writing, flourisliing, and embellishing, partly in gold, a Ictrc 
sent to the Emperor of . . Morocco. 17^ tr Rolliu's Anc. 
///jiY.(i827) II. IV. § 1. 215 H is hair embellished wit h artificial 
li'M^ks. 1801 Strutt .Sports \ /^ast. 1. iii. 36 Hridles . . em- 
bellished with bits of yellow gold, ifoa Ykat.s Techn, //ist. 
Comm. 24B The objcr.t.s thus einbcllislied were jtiwel-caf>e.s. 

C. /V- ; often with sense to ‘clres.s up’, 
heighten (a narration^ with fictitious additions. 
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X447 Bokenham SeyHtys Introd, 3 Hys newe poctrye 
Eiinulsh>*d wyth colours of rethoryk. X4fbi Caxton 
I ligden’s Folychronicon .. emprynted and setle in forme 
by me Willutni Caxton and a lytel embclysshed fro tholde 
makyng. 1849 Ski-okn l.aws of ling. (1739' u. xvii. 90 To 
iinbelli.sK mens minds with. . Learning that may gain them 
preferment. Z7«i Wollaston Relig. Nat. \\\. 154 Falw 
notions of glory : iml>ellishd indeed by .servile wits. 1706 
.Swin To a Lady, 1 .shall, .with bouk.s my mind cmhelli^. 
X77a Sir W, JattKS Ess. ii. 205 A simple and agreeable 
melody, which will, .embellish [the words). xSoz-Homk in 
Phil. Trans. XC.i. 329 Events. .probably. .much exaggrr^ 
ated and embclllshecl. X850 Mbs. Jamkkon Leg. A/oMfSt. 
Ord. (1863) 53 A long life .. cmbclliKhed by elegant pur- 
.suits. A/od. 'I'he story is true in substance, but ha.s been 
greatly embellished. 

1 2 . fp;. 'I'o brighten (in feeling\ cheer. Ohs. 

X481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 17 Hut they were einbcli.sshid 
mf)chc of that they sawe the firinamcnt thus turtle and so 
nt>bly to boldc his cours. 

Embelli8h.ed (embe lift), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-1:1 ) K] Hcautifiud, ailoineJ, illustrnled. 

i< 98 pLOKio/b'ir. F.p. Hed. 2 Your enil)elli.slit grace. 1845 
J. Pyk /*af»,m. Frit. Art ii. 55 KmbellKhed books. 

Embellisher lembe'lij.u ). [f. as prec. + -£U.] 
lie who or that which beautifies or adorns. 

1479 f.'AXToN Chanerr’s Foeth. I’ref, 'I’he . . first foufidcr 
and eiidtclislier uf ornate eloquence in our English . . Chau- 
cer. x^ia SiEKi K sped. No. 521 And may be call’d 
Embellishers. 1813 Hyhon Giaour x\\\\. note, Sultan Giain- 
scliid, the cmhellislier of Istakhan 1871 Smii.ks Charac. ix. 
(1876/ 260 Grace is a sweetener and cnibellisher of life. 

Ambellishing (cmbc-lijiij), vbl. sh. [f. Km- 
iiELLi.>H 7A-i--!Nt;L] The action or process of 
making beautiful ; nI.*5o coner. ornamentation. 

. n.TON Ch.Gorrt. W '1851) 103 The devices .and im- 

bt.IIishings uf mans imagination. X678 Ci'pwortii Inteil. 
Syst. 3 ; For the Adorning .and Embellisliing of the Cor- 
pure.'if World to us. 

Embellishing ^embc lijiij),///. a. [f. Embel 

i.iftiii V. t -iNc-.J That embellishes or beuutifirs. 

1545 'J'. Raynoi.i) ll'otnons Hook Y 5 'J'he cmbullissbinge 
or bclliiicing mcdicinc.s whcici^f 1 ciitclidc to speke here. 
1673 Lady'sCail. 1. ii. 19 Meekness is so. .pcciiliarly ctnbvl- 
lishing to women. 

Embellishment, [f- ns prec. + -ment.] 

1 . The action or inoecss of embellishing or beau- 
tifying ; decoration, ornaincntalion. 

16/13 CocKKBAM Eng^. Put. 11, /Uanti/ying, Eiubellish- 
meni, Decoration. 1678 Trans, Crt. Spain uois 'J’lic llii)ig 
that conirilmicd mo.stto the c>mhclli.shinein of lliat Festival, 
was the great ubundance of l.adies. 1711 Ai>nisi>N .Sped. 
No. I p8, 1 am sensible they might not lend to the Eiiibcl- 
lisluncnt of my patK:r. Mii.man Si, Pant's 340 A 

'i'urkish merchant devoted no less a sum than 10,000/. to 
the iuivrn.il embellishment of St. Pnnl'.s. 

2 . That which cmlxdlishus or beautifies, lit. and 
/ig \ ; an ornament, decoration, setting off ; f.f/. a 
grace of diction or conipusilion, a poetical image, 
episode, or hyperbole ; also, in pejorative sense, 
an c.xaggeratioii (cf. K.mhellisii v. i c). 

163a (}i’awi.j:.s YbV'. Fancies iv. Ixxx. (i66o'»i65 Hut now, 
has not the Ica.st Inibellidnnent Of Heav’nly knowledge. 
i66a Fi'I.i.kr Worthies 11840) 111 . 256 AbaleiiieiU ii; made 
for poetical einbi’llishmcnts. 1664 H. Moke Alyst. Into. 223 
A book th.Tl has some pleasing cinbr.llishmeiits on the l>ack. 
X7X7 l.AiJY M. W. MoNT.MiLi- Lett. II. xliv. 22 A relation, 
that b.Ts . . rccciwil many ciiibelli.shiuenls from my hand. 
177a I'k.nnant Touts Sfv/t. (1774) 343 Nor are the lofty 
headlands a less cnibelliKhmcnr. 1830 D'Jkkafu ( has. /, 

111 . ii. j 8 Formed for pc.ii c, .Tud the cmbclli.shmenl.s of life. 

+ Embe'nched, ///. a. Ohs. rarr ^ [f. Er- 
-i-Hknch j/;. -p-ef).] Formed into ‘ benches ’ ; cf. 
Hknch sh. 6, 7, and zk 2. 

•599 Nashe Lett/. Stujfe 9 Ceidious. .was the first . . that 
on those cmbciiched sliclues staiiipt. his fiKjiing. 

Ember ^ te mbdj^. Forms: i ameri5o> 4 aym-, 
em, oomer, 5 eymbre, -bery, (6 pi. embries, 
emmoTs, Sc, amer-, ammer-. amyrris,) 6-7 im- 
ber, 9 dial, yuinnier. [OK. dtmerte wk. fern., * 
corresponds to OIIG. eimtiria (MHO. eimere), 
0\. einiyrja (Da. etnmery Sw. WfV/ya i OTcut. 
*aintufon - ; for the suffix cf. (loth, jukuzi (stem 
jukmjd-) yoke. The M 1 C. forms with ay- ey- point 
to adoption from ON. rather than to descent from 
OE. The disaj)pcarance of the vowel of the 
original second syllabic occa.sioned the insertion 
of the euphonic b, normal between m and r."] 

1 . A small piece of live coal or wood in a half- 
extinguished fire. Chiefly in pi . : 'Fhe smoulder- 
ing a.shes of a fire. 

t) XOOO Ags. Lcechdows 111 . 30 Nim 8u clatan moran . . & 
bcrcc hy on hale icmerscan. ?f^Z390 Fot/u of Cury in 
Warner Antiq. Cnlin, 15 Take chyaies, and ..lay hem in 
hoot ajmiert. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De A’, x. ix (Tolleni. 
MS.), Also fyry cmeris [1535 cincrs; Z58a embers] is rani- 
schid and muutd upwarde by raiii.schyngc of wyndc. c X440 
/'romp. /'arzf. 136 Eymbre, hole aschy.s IX4M cymery or 
.syndcr, hole asshc.s], pmna. 13x3 L)oi)ui.as Mneis vi. jii. 
137 The rcliquics and the dry ammeris syne Thai slokkin. 
1 4M FardU F'atioHs y v. 72 'I’hey feedfc them Ichildten) 
vmh . . rootes, rosted in the embries. 1600 Haki.uyt Voy. 
(1810) HI. 258 They heat it [flesh] a little upon imberx of 
coalrs. x63a M ilton l^nseroso 79 Glowing cml/ers . . Teai;h 
light to counterfeit a. ^louin. 1714 Youn«; Busiris 1. i. {1757) 

1 3 Sleepingcmbers which will n>c in flames. x838-4a Arnold 
/list. Rofne II . xxxvii. 475 Only the expiring embers of a 
great fire, a 1849 Poe Raven, Each separate dying ember 
Wrought its ghost upon the floor. 1874 Spurokon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. cti. 3 The last comforting ember is quenched. 
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kSX3 More Eiito, y, £p. DeU. 3 To revive that which 
haihTor a long time been raked vp in the einViers of oblivion. 
1650 K. Stai'Yi.ton Stratias Loiv C. H'arres 1. so Hut the 
.secret lay not long in the Eml>crs. 1787 Hentham Dtf. 
Usury 178 Success doc.s not . . arise out of the embers of ill- 
success. 1874 BANCHOKr Footpr. Time i. 97 The embers of 
independence . . broke forth in war. 

3 . Comb, ember-bread 'see quot.; hut the 
statement is app. a fiction to explain Kmiiku- 

DAYH.) 

x68s Wharton Fasts 4 Fest. Wks. • 1683) 30 A Ctilcc l)akefl 
under the Embers or Ashes, which wius called . . Ember* 
bread. 1796 Pr.uciK Anonym. 11809; 135. 

Suborn (e'mhdi). Now iJiily altrib. and in 
Comb. Forms : a. i ymbren, 6-8 embring, 
-yng, 6 im-, ymbring, 6-7 imb-, embering. in 
Comb, 3 umbri-t^//}, ymbri-, 4 ymber-, 5 embyr-, 
ymbro-, 6 embre-, (amber-), 7- ember. [The 
ymbren (app. ncut. : ^\. ymbrm\f peril, a cor- 
ruption (due to atlrili. use) of OV..ymbryne masc., 
period* revolution of time, f. ymb aLout, round + 
ryne course, running. 

It seems however not wholly iiii|x)ssible that the wuid may 
have beiMl due to popular etymology working upon some 
Vulgar I. at. ropuption of ^untuor ; cf. tier, (funt^ 

ember Ember-tide ; for llic possibility of OE. //'<lfor I., w//, 
and for the sufii.x, cf. <)E. f mbren from L. ampUi\ota. ‘I'hc 
ON. imbn^ fiagar)^ ().Sw, ytuhn'daear) appear to he ad. 
F.ng. ; OSw. had also tarn per. dagarituva. iempora\ 

'J’be I'Jiglish name of the four pcriwls of fasting 
and prayer (I.. quatmr Umpord) appointed hy 
the Church to be observed respectively in the four 
seasons of the year. Each of these fasts occupies 
three days, viz. a Wednesday siiul the following 
Friday and Saturday ; these are called Ember days ^ 
and the weeks in which they occur are callerl 
Ember weeks. Since the Council of riaceniia 
A.i). 1095, the Ember days have been the Wed- 
iiesilay, Friday, aiul vSaturday next following (i 1 
the lirj^t Suiiflay in Lent, (2) Whitsmidiiy, 

Holy Cross Hay, 14 Sept., <'4) St. Lucia^s Hay, 

1 3 Dec. Jn the Koman Church the Ember-Satur- 
days, and in the Church of England the Stimhtys 
irainedi^ately following, are the days on which 
ordinations usually take ]>lace. 

1 1 . As an independent sb. ; = Ember -day (only 
in a. forms). Obs, 

i xojo Laws 0/ /Etheired (Thorpe) VI. xxiii, Vmhrcn 
fmstena. Ibid, xxv, ne.'ih-froulsda)|;um il' rilit-yiiihreniiin. 
c 1000 Ags. Ciosp. Kulirio to Luke viii. 40 f)is sccal onfri;se- 
dsex ou I’icre pcntccosleties wucan to hani ynibretu*. 1547 
Salkshukv Welsh A'ateor\\.i\. eadgort fasll, Km- 

bryiig. *573 Tusskr Ilusb. (1878) v8 {Cuepu Etiibriiigs wel, 
and fasting dnies. 

2 . ait rib, and Comb., ember {\ emhring' -day ^ 
-fast, Eriday, dime, -tide, -week\ omber-eve, the 
vigil of an luiiber day. 

a. a 1000 Laws of /Hlfred xllii, Oti iiii. ymbrcn-wican. 

atajfi Laws of Cnut 'tccl. 1 .yvi, Si hit Yiftlir«;ri-faj>.t«n si 
hit Iciigcteii-fmstun. Ibid, xvii, Wc forbcudan^ ordal a'Aas 
freolsdaxuin it ymbreii-dusuni. xyoisOrd. L'rystctt Mrn iW. 
dc Wordehi. XVI. 11506} IV5 To fastc fourc lymrs in ihv ycrc 
the yinliryngc lynic. 1548 Act a 4* 3 Ed so. VI, <:. 19 Hrcanili., 
Ahstiiicnre, W'hich hath heen used . . upon . . the Enihriiig 
l)ays, and other Days. 1584 U. Scot Disesn*. Witcher, xii. 
xiv. 200 He . . must came to chuicli upon an embering fri- 
daie. 1590 Tarleton Ncsos Putgat. (1844 ' 11. h*= P«P*=i d»at 

matle the imlicring-wcekes in honour of his laire and bcaii- 
tifull enrti/an Iiiibra. 1563 87 Eoxk .- 1. .y .1/, 11684) II. 
Couiisuliing .. the said Koger Duds, upon an Einbring day, 
lo .Slip with Bread and Clierse, 175a Cahih Hist. Eng. 111. 
227 Abstinence from llrsh in bent, and on . . enibring days. 

b. Ancr. K. 2<i Hol<le)> silence ifte l'ml>nd.'iwes 

[w.r. ymbri wikes], 138 . Wyclik .Serm. Sel. Wks. i I. auj pe 
Wednesday Gospel in ymber wckc in Sr.pt embre muiiehc. 
ct^^Promp. Pant, Em byi day, vet iismtiMr 

tetnpontm. X48X Caxion Mysy. iii. x. 155 By the kalender 
wc knowe .. the yinbre dayes. c x5|9> Bai e A*. Johan 
Bothe amber dayes it Icntes. xsso II 'yll of Destyll iCullier) 

4, I geue . . the Etiibredays to pope Calixtus. 1608 Siiaks. 
Per. I. Cho. 6 A song of old. .sung at festivals, On enibcr- 
ews, and holy ales. x6aa Middi.kto.s, etc. Old Law iii. i, 
Are all fallen into fasting-days and E)rnbcr-weeks ? 1634 
Cannk Necess. Sipar. 118491 And pope Calixtus in the 
year 206 ordained Ember fasts. 1704 N ri.som Fest. 4 Fasts 
II. iii. (1739)469 These E.vsts. .may. .be said to be E'mbcr 
Days. 17x6 Ayufi g Pnpvrg. 281 'fbe four Sc.asons of the ; 
ye.'ir called the Eimber- Weeks. 1844 Dinoako .d/zWa-.Yii.r. 
Ch, 1 1858) I. Ayip. 386X00 Ember fasts, on Wedne-day, Eri- j 
day, and Saturtfay, four times in the year. (849 53 Rock C/z. j 
of E'athers IV. xi. 64 On the ember-days, the nc.-icon and 
subdcacon wore .. the chasuble. 1849 Mi.ss Me lock OgiL 
vies xii. (18751 90 How near it Ls to Ember weeks. 

Ember.^ Also Imber, immer, emmer, am- 
mer. [a. Norw. emm^r[-gaas) ; Teel. ha.s Aisn- j 
brimi, older /limbrin; Faroic (Vigf.).] A j 
kind of sea- fowl [Colyvtbus Jmmer Linn. I’eanant 1 | 
frequenting the seas about Orkney, a variety of the 1 
Northern Diver or Loon {Cofymbus giacialis) t<i 
which the name is sometimes given. Chiefly in 
Comb, as Ember-goose, -diver. 

X744 P11K.ST0N Zetland \ti Phil. Trans. XLIII. 61/2 The 
Ember-Goose, which i.s .said to hatch her Egg under her 
Wing, x8oa G. Montaou Omitk, Dirt. (1833) 267 Imber- 
Diver— a name for the I^oon. x8a« Scott Pirate xxi, Be 
mine the imber-goose to play. 1885 Swainbon Prerv. Mames 
Brit. Birds (E.O.S.) 213 Immer or Ember tOrkney), Imber 
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I Diver (Ireland), Ammer or Emmer goose (Aberdeen, E, 

I Lothian). 

! limbered (e mliAd),///. a. [f. F.mbir i -h -kh 

a. Strewn with embers ; b. Burnt to cmlicrs. 

X796 SouTHKY JtMH of Arc 11- 468 On the whitc-emher’d 

hearth Then hcapt up ffesh fuel. 1863 W. Lancaster / by- 
terita 26 An old crone leaning at an euiber'd fire. 

Embering, obs., var. of Kmbeu -. 
t Emberlncock, V. Obs. rare. [ad. Y. em- 
bnrelitiocqucr, jx nonce- wd. of fanciful formation.] 
To bewilder, confust*. 

UKcji.'fiAHT RabeiaLs i. vl, Never embcrlucook. .your 
spirits with these vaine thought.^ and idle conceiis. 

t Elllbe*ttera V. obs. Also 7 imbetter [f 
En- + Hkttkk, rt.j trans. To m.ike better. 

0. 1-1583 Peckham in Hakluyt Voyages (i6tx>) HI. i8r 
Then . . i;si.Ttcs uf such .ts now line in want shidl he cm- 
liettcicd. 1695 Long tr. liim /afs A tgenis 1636) Dedir. A a 
Varictic to please the luiiidc, and Leaniing to embettei' tlie 
ludgcmcni. 1839 Kicmakoson ; and in mod. 

fi. 1607 I.Ianiki. Philo/as v. C-horus tJruehie doth not 
imbetter men. 1680 Sir W. Waller IHs'iue .Men it. (iH jcp 
41 'J'hosc that arc good are iinlK:ttcred, even by the iiliie.ss of 
those iliat are bad. 

Embezsle (emhez'D, v. Forms: n. 5 on- 
besyl, euboHol 1, 5-6 embesell, -sill, -syle, -syll, 
(6 embocill), 6-S cmbezel.l, -zil 1, -zlo, -zzel(1. 
7 emboasil, -zlo. 6mb38(H .el;,!. G~ enibczzlo. 

b. 5-S imbezel I, -ill, (f> 7 imbeazel(l), 7 S 

imbczzol(l, -il, imbezle, 6 8 imbosol.l, -il 1, 
(6-7 imbeasell, -il, inibocilo, -ill, imbaslo, 
ymbossill,^ 7 imbozzle. [a<l. AF.r;//v.f//ir (quots. 
*d97i ‘ make away with, cause lo di.s- 

apiicar, fraudulently destroy * ; f. en- + bcscler (see 
liK/zi.K vr), which occurs (with the same sense') 
in the Year-books of 32 33 I'idw. Ill and 

ai>pears to be identical with OF. bcsiltier (I‘r. 
bi‘sillar\ to maltreat, ravage, dc.stroy ; according 
to M. P.aul Meyer f. L. b/s-, ’n Inle L. used as a 
pejorative prefix. 

In «6th c. the Eng. word npijcars tohavtr!n*cn referr* d 
to the L. imheciltare. to wr;ik*‘n -vee I mum 11. i-.', and 
notion has pMsibly in some degree inlhieiiced the Mibse- 
(jueiil development of the .senst%| 
tl. trans. To make Rway with (provisions, 
money, etc.) ; vsp. to carry off secretly (wlmt be- 
longs lo another person) for one’s own use. Ohs. 

a. (1397 Will of John of Li aunt in Niv.luds Royal Wills 
155 Drap enbnnidcs; . . ct tout«s .aiitrcs pieces de la suit . , 
quels je achatay do.. la Duchessc de Northfolk aussi tii- 
tiercmcnt sjins riens cut eiibeseillei com jes Ics avoy de 
de.l xegb^ Ilouseh. Ord. 91 .See th.U iioc vit;ul).*«. .ne none 
other stntle of the seide hoiiseholde lie enlieselled oiUe. 
1530 I'ALstiK. 531/2 He that emtwsylleih a thyng iniendeih 
to stealc it. htv.Ch. Surrey 55 'I’herc was oinbescly«l 

one auter clotlie. and two towelles. 159B t.inschoteu's I 'oy. 
in z\rb. (ia-rner III. 18 Hut little cometh to the owner's 
IuiihIb, lieiiig embe/zlcd and privily made awav, 1655 Eci.i.kk 
Ch. Hist. vni. 42 The Ittcii'.ells thereof had lately been Ein 
bezelled, X7 SoCak’IH Hist. Eng. II. 151 Oneof these (bil ties 1 
was to be placed in every parish church, ehaitieU so as not 
to he emhezzeled. 

fi. x^gJ^IIot^sch. Ord. 30 Nor that the porters suffree any 
slnffc to be inibe/elled out of the .sayde gales. 1574 Hki . 
i.owEs Gueuara's Ep. i66 Babliiig and foiile nionihed lw)yes 
. . wil imbesill yoiir appan*cll. 1598 Srow' Snrxt. .\x.viii. 
(i6op 297 Manie of the Kings Jewels were., inibeselrd. 
i6«4 (?,\i r. Smith Virginia iv. 140 J'hn Sailers . . arc mueli 
to lihniie for imliesling the piouisioics. 
f g. 1548 Ges i Pr. Mit.\\\e 76 1'hce pryvee iira.vse . . em- 
i becillcth and tuketh out of our hartes Christ. 

t b. I'o ni.ake away with, fraudulently destroy 
(a charter, title deed, etc.). In later m^e also. To 
mutilate, tamper with (a document or writing of 
any kind). Obs. 

a. [1404 .let 5 l/cn. IV, c. 14 tRccqrd td.), Porce «pn: 
pUmscuis pics de fins . . ct Ics notes dc liclx fyns dcinoi.'uii/ 
cn le coinune Bank, aient cste devani res hcurcs eubesilc/, A’ 
autres pies & notes de fyns fauxcinent eoiilreovcz K: iiiys en 
lour lietix.] 1494 Eahya.n vii. 293 'The siiyd boke. . w’as « n- 
bcsylyd, or losle. 1495 Art ix //«•«. TV/, e. 51 Pivaiub., 
The evydeiicc.s roncernyng the s;ime Maners .. ]>eii ciiib« - 
selled by . . ill disposed persones. 1509-xo ,-/#:/ i Hen. V/tl, 

c. 8 The .5aid commissioner or cst heal our may noil cb.-mge 
nor cnhesyll tlie said ofiices or impiisiLTones. 1581 J.am- 
liAROK Eiren, iv. xxi. (15881 625 If a Ju.slice of the Pc;H:e 
will craftily embc.sill an Kuditeinent. x66o H. Mohk 
Myst. Gotil. VII. xi. 326 'The Writings of the Evangelists . . 
were neviT cmlicsclcd. i66a Elt.ier // W// r/» v ( 1841*) H I. 
296 't'hf: reeord.s belonging to this family have licen ein- 
b<-.x/U:d. 1691 E. 'Taylor Hehmens A//*' 425 A H ieiuglyphii al 
Monument . .w'as razed and cinbR/ellcd by ihe rude ILnids. 

fl. 1504 riumptou C-Oi'r, lutrod. O4 How. .evyderir' i.atb 
bene imbeseled. 1665 .SriLLiNia i- Rational .let. Frof. 
Ketig. 212 Is it then possible to suppose all ih(».*.e f.'opy’.s 
at once imbe/elcd. xinx F. Piiiiiirs Rrg. :\'t\ess. Ep 
Ded., Il i.N Felony to imbezill or ronupl a Record. 1677 8 
Marvell CrOT', 226 Wks. 11^72 5 II. 586 oicasion ol 

iiiibeziling the Bill .sent from the fAirds. 

tc. 'I'o entice away (.a person) from service, 
etc. Obs. 

1579 Fenton (Tw/Viiftfi/. mii. -isoQ' would be a 

conucniciit instrument lo imbcusell from the at my of Fran- 
cisco-maria the baiid.s of Gasions. 1594 I.vlv Moth. Fombte 
V. iii. 137, I had rather thou shoulU.si rob my chest, than 
irobcasL'ii my si>nnc. 

t 2. To weaken, iinimir, diminish. Obs. 

1566 Drant Horned Sat. 1. v. And so iml>«cill all theyr 
Rlrenglhe, 'That they are naught lo me. 1580 Koi.i.v- 
UANU Treas. Fr. Tong, Appeiisser, to dimini.<ih, to lessen. 


lo imbe.sill. t6xo in Picton L'poot Munic, Rec. (i883> L syi 
Whereby the Quciie'ii Majesties oustonie . . maye . . be . . 
empayred . or cmljcselled. i6as Malynks Anc. Ltssv^ 
Mereh. 307 'The Kings or Princes Valuation is etfecled . . 
by einbcasiliiig tlie .standard of money, by allay. 1836 
Fkaii.y Clovis Myst. txx. 892 Our luxury hath imliexellcd 
us. 1670 Basil Valeniinf. Last IVillfr Test, xxxyjr. Have 
a rcsvicct to the upper scatlolds, that they be not im- 

t 3 . To impair or (Umiiiish by waste or extra- 
vagance ; to squander, dissipate (projK'rly, etc.). 

a, X578 Banistlr Hist. Man 1. 26 Nature . . would not. . 
for the insertion of MuncIvs. .embicjll, and wast so much of 
the Imjiics. x6ai Bi wion .dnu/. Met. in. il vi. v. (1651 ‘ 577 
Hehathembeazleil his estate. 1658 Sir']'. Tim< avnk 
24 Fcaiing to embezzle a great commodity of their Couiiir}'. 
1749 CiiksiLUK Lett. 11 . eexi. 3<.i3 It is not the fasliion .. 
at P.Tris, lo cmbe//le nt le.asi half of it (the d.-iy) at table. 
1770 r.ANGiioRNi-. Plutarch (1879' 11 . 94*1. 1 Hi* fortune, 
w'liich had bi-eii .so much i'inbe//ri;d . 

*6a* ik'Rfos Auat. Met. 1. ii. 111. xv. (1651) 137 When 
they have with riot and prodigality imbe/zeiled their estates, 
1679 J. Goouman Penitent Pard, 1. iv. 11713' no He wastes 
.'niainibczil- the. very talentsaiid alnliiies God had endowed 
him with. 1683 Crownk City Polin', fues 11. i. 24, 1 have 
imbezeli'd all the furniture of my soul ami body in vice. 

4 . tThe only current sen.se.) To divert to onc\s 
own use (money, etc.) in violatinn of trust or 
oflicial duly. [At first aj'p. a eoule.xtual use of i 
and 3 ; in early examples imt distinguishable, from 
one or the other of these.] 
a. 1600 Holi ANP Lhy xxxviii. i. 1016 The Tribunc.s 
. . proceeded to charge him. .for einbez/eling and averting 
lo his proper use certcine treasure gotten from King 
Anliochus. 1783 Bcrke Rep. . \ffairs tnd. Wks. XI. 318 
His I'oi tune .. grossly iiiisinan.igird and ciiihe/zled. 1833 
Macaoi.ay IVar .S'ueiexx.. E.\s. V18114) I. 249/1 B' Hasys, ino 
English General, eniln'/y.led the stores. 1855 Hist. Eng. 
IV. 363 The rapaciotLs governor had daily opportunities of 
(•inlit //litig and extorting. 

fi. 1585 Fi.i;b(wooi» in I'-Ilis Orig. /./'//. Scr. 1. a 16 11 . 
301 'I'o .steale. and imbev'li any tliinge in his charge thi.s is 
iVlonye. 16*3 Sir H. Finch AiI?/' 1 1636! zii '1 he scniani 
tiiat nalli any goods, .deliuoied him to kcepc by his JVla.stt*i- 
and . . doth . . imbezle, or coiuici t llic same to his rjwri vse, 
the saint’, shidl be Judgril a thcefe. 1653 H. Om.an tr. 
Pinto's I'ras'. viii. 24 Tb.it Maboiiielan, wbu bad imbe/zled 
awav a great parr of the goods committed lo his charge. 

6. Used by Shelton lo render the likc-soiinding 
Sp. embetesar, tr> bewilder, stupefy [cf. IJKZZhK v."]. 

i6»o SuKi.MoN (’ft/ r. II. liil. 357 Satirho w,ts astoui.sh't and 
embeselit with what he heard saw. 

Embezzled (i:mbc'/.Td), ppi. a. [f. prcc. -»• 
'ED.J In the senses of the veil). 

1603 Knoi.lkh Hist. l urks 555 'I'hose. .trxiMMices. 
were . . supported with the endresirled spoilt. 1641 Vind. 
Smtxtymuuus 24 An iiidRvtTd book, c 1645 Howki 1. Lett. 
II. 8 An Italian aho had the keeping of their einbe.'izktl 
inouy. 1833 II I . Maiiiini au lierketey Ranker viii. 15:5 
’J'lie n.iluie of the t’nil’t //b’d piopcriy. 1870 LoWEi c 
Among my Pks, Ser. n. (1.^73) aSi .\n old gentleman, .useil 
tlie contrai.teil form of tlia paitiiiolc in conversation, imi 
. , gave il hack its eiiil>e//led syllahlc in reading. 

Embezzlement t-n > i k‘ I men t . Also r> cm 
becil-, embasoL, 7 eiubezzil-, imbozlo-. [f. 

E. MUKZZbK v. \ -:ni:xr; in AF. (140.1) embesi/e- 
me/fl.] The aelic'n of embezzling. + a. In SM.'nses 
of Emhkzzi.k yobx. . b. ('fhe mod. sense.) 
Fiaudulent a]iproprialioM cf mlnisted property. 

_ ,548Gi.s. /V. .Ifrtwr 75 What is sacii ledge, .but an em- 
be) ibnent and sti Uhe of an Imly thing out of an holy plm.i’. 
1570 Wilts ly fits'. V. ' iH6o' 1 1 . 234 fiott't '1 o he restored, 
wiinonie; anyn kinde ).)f emhasidincntc. 1645 Mii.T)»n Co/ait. 
Wks. 1 1851) 356 Those M c.ik '-ui)puses of. portions and joyn- 
lures likciy to im-urr iirdiezlement hn.’rby. 176a 71 H. Wai - 
I; Vertue's .d need. Point. 1 1786) 1 . ’.’05 The ligdilnes.>i u hi). Ii 
is nMnaike»l in the coins of Kdwaid VI. was owing to ihe 
einhc/zlcnienls of this person. 1786 Bcrkk Arfi\te.\' agst. 
IV. Hostings Wks. 1842 II. 16O Fraud, pc( illation, and cm- 
|ie//i( meni. 1813 Wllmni.k.i.v in Guiw. Oisp. X. 152 'I'hai 
{mnisliincnt whii n is ail.n hol to eiiihe/zlcinent. i8M/V<// 
jMnltG. 11 Ihv. 6/i F.inbc/zlemenl is the appropriation hy 
a ch i k or soivani of mom:) coming into his hands on his 
luasicr's account. 

Embezzler embezlu;. [f. K.MMKZzr.K V.+ 

-EU.J tjne uhw ciiihez/.Ies. 

1667 Pr.rvs ihory 25 July, Hogg is the. .most olj.scrvahlc 
rmbe//lcr, that ever w.is know'ii. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 
y j.s.i/i 'I hf Detainers, Inihtvlcis, or Concealers of the said 
jjiioks. 170a R. t'Rosi iji-i) of People, etc. 4 'The 

F. nihezelms of His Majesties Naval Sliirt:s. xSax Tail's 
.Mag. ,\XI. 376 I'.ndioz/lers, burglars and ptck-pocketB. 

I'nti Moll G. Il Ocl. 7/2. 

£mbezzlintf (embezliij), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
jti././.r.E V ( -lniH.] The action of the verb En- 
ill various st rises. 

*540 Act 32 Hen VI It, 0. 48 Al , . wa.slcs, imbesselingiis. . 
and misiisynge of the .seyd arlillerie.s, store.s. 1577 Harrlson 
Englond 11. xi. ( 187711. ^‘’4 Ktiiljcsilling of goods cominilted 
by the masKT to the scniant. 1581 LAMUAKnii, Eiren. 11. vii. 
(1588) 233 'i'he 4 inljczelling of any Record. 1665 Marvell 
Let, Atoyor of HuUyNVs. 1. 51 Another Bill .. to prevent 
tiu! imiK'/elling of prize gooil.s. $ 6 $$ Whole Dnty Man 
XV. 8 26. 124 By careless embe/clling of them. 

Embibo, obs. form oi Imriiik. 

155B Warpe Alexis' Seer, 11568! ab. When it is almost 
waxen drie. ombibc or water it .again a.s before. 

EmbilU -ing : see Km- prefix. 

*t Embi'lloWi V. Obs. rare. In 7 enbyllow. 
[f. K.n- h Hjli.ow.] trans. To raise in billow*. 

i6a5 I-isi.E pu Bart as, Hoe i 'R.\ And then cnbyllowed 
high doth in his pride di.sdaine With fomc and roaring din 
all hugctiti*!) of the inaine. 

14 -a 
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EMBLBM. 


EMBIND. 

lubind (cmlwi nd\ v. Also 7 imbind. [f. 
Kn- + Kind.] trans. To confiiic, hold fast. 

/ridaS F. Gkbvillr Altiham iii. ii. (16^3) 44 This secret 
haste is sure : nil is iniliound. c 1838 Wordsw. Ksy^tian 
. 1 /ati/, The Damsel, in that trance einbound. 

Smbitter (cmbi tAi), v. Also 7-9 imbitter. 

[f. EN- + lllTTEB a.] 

1. /ram. To make bitter, impart a bitter taste to. 
Now yard in ///. sense. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Kkem. N. 7 \ (1618' 726 
When I had eaten it, my hellie was iinhittered. 1^3 Tua- 
HF.KNK CAr. Ethus 369 It is like wormwood that inibitters 
the nipple. 1775 Aoaik .Amur, Jnd, i vo Warm w.atcr, highly 
imbittered with the button*snake-roo(. 1834 AWi' Monthly 
M«K. XL. 85 Brewers embitter their l»eer with hops. 

2 . fi}r. 'I’o infuse with billcrness, spoil the sweet- 
ness of (existence, pleasures, pursuits, etc.). 

a 1677 IIabkow in Spurgeon 'J'rras. Dtiviti Ps. cxix. 71 
Impiety . . doth emhiiter all the con%‘enienccs and comforts 
of life. 1713 Si FKr K UuardiuH No. >tS r 1 It would imbitter 
all the sweets of life. *776 Ginnox /MV. \ E, I. 39;^ The 
last niomeiits of Diocletian were embittered by some aflronts. 
i8ao Scott i, 'I'wo circumstances only iiad imbittered 
tlieir union. x8^ Macaui.av liisi. K*tg. 11 . 38 His pros- 
perity w.as embittered hy one insupportable recollection. 
x868 Frkkman A\trw. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 89 An act which 
embittered the remainder of his days. 

3. To make more bitter or painful. 

x84a Fut.t.kr //oly Jfr Prof. Si. 11. xxii. 14a He irnbitters 
not a disuxstfull message to a forrein Prince by his indis- 
cretion in delivering it. 1781 (jiiiiU)N DclI. ^ F. II. 
xU. 516 His actual misery wa.s embittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness. 1700 Hcrkk Fr. /.'ct'. Wks. V. 85 
To aggravate and imbitter that real incqn.ality. x876riKKKN 
Short iitsi. X. H 4. 8of His failure was euihiticrcd by heavier 
difiastcrs elsewhere. 

4. Jig. 'I'o render (persori*^ or feclin;;s) virulent, 
intensely hostile or ti i.scon tented ; to exacerbate, 
intensify (a tjuarrel, etc.). 

1634 .Sanokksom Surnt. I. (15 The like censurings and de- 
spisings have, imhittc-red the spirit.s. 168a Mi'MNET Kighis 
Princes ii, 31 Pfoples minds were einhiiiered one against 
another. 1748 Anson Coy. 11. iii. ^ed. 4> 2«.t8 The Captain. . 
had much embittered the pconic again.st him. 1777 Waison 
Philip lit (*79P I. VIII. 317 Putting them to death would 
only serve to embitter the rc.sentmcnt of the people. 18M 
K. Kowaros Kalcjik I. vi. 98 Personal ill-feeling of long 
^Landing, .further einbiltered the old (juarreU. 

Embittered (embi tOid), ///. a. [f. prec.d- 
-KU I.J Made bitter, or more bitter. (Chie/ly fig. \ 
cf. Kcnscs of the vb.) 

163s Milton Leii. State I'lSsi) 333 Their iinhittcr'd .^n<l 
most implacable JCnemics. a 17x6 ^oc ih 13 Ser$n. 07171 
V. 88 The Rcmorscic.ss Malice of Imbitter’d Rebels. 1797 
fionwiN F.ng Hirer \.\\\\. ^>9 My temper becomes (‘.mbiltered. 
184^ Mill F.ss, J 1 . 'I'he embittered denunciation.H 
against the circulars and pruclutuitiions. 

Hence 1 8mhi‘tt«red]i«ra. Oh. 

1643 Tuck NKV Habne oJC. 35 If imbitterednesse of .spirit 
agaimst (>od. .can make it . . Enghuids pre.scnt disca.se . . is 
grown pestilentially malignant. 

Embitterer (cmbi‘tcrdj\ [f. Embitter f -ek.] 
One who or that which embitters. 

173* loHSJjoN in John Taylor Strm. ft78g'l 224 The fear 
of death ha.s always heen considered as the . . cmbiiturer of 
the Clip of joy. xSay Wcca'f. Everyday Jik. II. 73 Sitting to 
drink is..tlic cmhiitcrcr of their enioynieni.s, 1884 Annie 
Swan Dor. Kirke xiv. 727 That ohl man is.. an embitterer 
of the lives of oihcr.-i. 

EmbitteriniP (crnbiTCriq), vbl. sh. [f. as prcc. 
i -TN(i>.] The action of the verb Embitter. 

x6x7 Hil'uon Wks. II. 3.40 The vsing of euill speech hee 
iSaint Tames] iikeneth to the imhittcring. .of the Fountaine. 

Embittering (embi-teriq),///. a. [f. as prcc, 
•f -i.Mj-.] 'I'liat embitters or tends to enibitler. 
1746 Hf KVRY Mrdit. iRiR) 'rhi< enihiiteriiig circutii- 
.vlance would spoil their reJi.sh. 187* Geo. ICmot Middlem. 
111 . IV, 3^6 The siisploioii. .wa.s embittering. IbitL IV. v. 
T2i The imhittcring discover)* that, etc. 

Embitterment (cmbi-taimLnt). [f. E.\rRiTTKR 
V. + -MKNT.] The aclioii of cnibiltcrinij ; the slate 
of bcinp embittered. 

1843 Vv. Jknkyn .Semi. 37 I.abonr for .a Ranctified use of 
all emhiitcrments or stoppages. xSog-xo f ' oi.kriugk Frieml 
( 18(8) 1 n. 3JO 'I'he usual embittennent of controversy. X864 
PtJSKY l.ect. Daniel jao Two poitions contending against 
each other with extremest enibitterment. 

tEmbla*dder, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- + 
Bi-audeh.] tram. a. To cause vesicles to rise on 
the surface of (anythini^) ; to blister, b. To con- 
fine in a bladder. Hence Embla’dderod fjl. a. 

x66s CuANni.KR Van Itelmonts Oriat. 170 It tloth not 
cmbl.idder a dead carciusse, even as it doth a living body. 
1664 Power E.%p.Philt>s. 11.117 ’Hie Klater of the external Ayr 
. .forces the embladdcr’d Ayr into its former extension. 

tEmbla'nohp V. Obs. Also 4 enblaiinch. 
[a. OF. emblanch-ir^ f. em (see Kn-) -i- blanc 
white ; cf. BhANCH v.] tram. To whiten. Jig. 

*393 Lsnol. /*. Pt. C. xvii. 369 Preestes, prcchours and 
prelates, pat heh enbiaunched with bele paroles. AX400- 
30 Alexatuier 31)88 A tabernacle, .gratien. .ofgilden platis, 
flamband all in fil iur & fewlis en-blanchid. a x66s Hkyt.in 
^.andK\t^\^ 360 It was impoKsible that a .spot of .so deep a 
dye should be eniblanchcd. 

Emblature. V Mistake for Kmhlazurk. 

x6o6 (J. W[oorji'.orKK] Hist. Ivstine G g a n, For whose 
hmior there were Temples erected, and infinite cmblatures 
o^is praises decreed. 

Smblase v.^ Also imblase. [f. 

Em- -h Blaze 


1. tram. To light up, illuminate, cauftc to glow. 

1634 Milton Comas 733 Th* unsought Diamonds . , 
emblaxe the forehead of the Deep. 1718 Pope /Had xiii. 
43 j Polish’d arms embinzetl the flaming Adds. 1746 Hkhvky 
yV/iv/rV. Ii 3 i 8 i t86 I'opaz, cmhia/cd with .t goiqcn gleam. 
1804 J. Graiiame Sabbath 1 1839) 18/1 Till. . the sun Kmbliuc, 
with upward-slaiititig ray, the breast And wing unquivering 
of the wheeling lark. 1854 Hailey Festus led. 5) 3*3 The 
golden pane the setting sun doth just Imblaze. 

2. To set in a blaze, kituUe. Also^^*-. 

^ 1738 Pone Dune. i. » 35 Sulphiir-tipt, emblaze an ule-house 
fire. X747 Collins Ode to jJberty ii. Where nearer suns 
eiiihl.Tzc Its , veins. tZtfi Month. Mag. XXXVIII. 534 Fires, 
lit^tning kindled, the lall uakii imblazc. 

EmblaBe (cmbh~Pz ', v.^ Also imblase. [f. 
Em- + Blaze v:^] 

tl. a. tram. To dcscrtlie herahlically. b. To set 
forth by mcaii8 of heialdic tlevicc-s. t'f. Blaze 
. *593 •‘^haks. 2 J/en. F/, iv. x. 76 Hut thou sbalt weare it 
.Ts a Heralds co.Ttc, I'o emblaze the Honor that thy master 
got. z6xx Spkkij Hist. Ct. Frit. vn. ii. (16321 199 As Some 
of our Hcrald.s h.ive iinhlazed. X630 J. ' 1 'avluiu Water P.] 
Wks. II. 157/a Marke how I will cmhhize ihcc.. Within 
a Qnagmire-field, two 'I'oadcs in Chicfc. 1781 Wesint. 
.!/«<. I A. 386 'J*hc IIcr.Tld touches the hright fee, 1 ” emblaze 
the brimstone of the vU-a-^ds. 1783 x8oo in Hailev. 

2. 'I'o adunt with heraldic deviccii. Hence (and 
iiiHucnccd by Kmri.azk to adorn magnifi- 
cently, make resplendent. 

lOa Skr.tun Why not to Courtt With crowns of gold 
euiula.sed They make him so am.'istd. 1667 Milton P. E. 

I. 533 Th* Imperial Kasign . . With Geiums and Goldm 
lustre rich imhl.Tz’d .Seraphic arms and 'rrophies. 1717 Poi k 
Eloisa 136 No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores Our 
shrines irradmte, or emblaze the flours. iBx8 Milman 
.S o/z/o/' 289 An cnw4>ven tapestry of flame, .emblaz'd Like 
hall of old barbaric i'otcntatc. 

B. To iiiHcribe or portray conspicuously. 

1300 Gkkkne i irt. Fur. Wks. 1831 1 . 5 Where stout Hercules 
Kinblaz'd his trophies on two posts of brass. X667 Mii.ton 
J\ L. V. 592 Or in ihir glittering Tis.siics bear imbl.iz'd Holy 
Memorials. 174a Voung Nt. ‘I'h. i\. 1660 Divine Instruclur ! 
'I'hy first volume.. In nitM>n, and .stars Kmhia/'d to .sel/e 
the sight. x8o8 J. Bahlow Colutub. vi. 246 Here hcr.^ld 
glory first emblazed her name. 

4. To inscribe (a person) on * the roll of fame ’ 
(or of infamy); to celebrate, render lamous or 
notorious. 

1306 Fitz-gkffray Sir F. Drake 'i88i) 65 Drake hath 
no Homer to emblaze his glorie. 1609 Heywoou 'J'roia 
Frit tanka in Farr’.s A'. J*. ^as. aSaSi 330 'I'hese harsh 
inceters. .but to einbla/e you, had yet been viibunie. 1630 

J. 'I’avi.or iWaier P.i Wh. 11. 144/1 A Sicrilch-owk’s quill 
. .shall crnhl.Tze thee Icisest slam: of men. 

Emblazer (einbh"‘'z3j). [f. Emblaze 2 + 
-Kit.J He who or that which emblazes or illu- 
minates. 

1776 Mickle CamocHs’ Lusiad 446 Apollo here enthroned 
in light appears The eye of heaven, emblazer of the sphere.s. 

Emblazon (cmbh'i /on). v. AUo 7 emblazen, 
imblason. [f. En-4 Bla'Zon 

1. trans. To inscribe or portray conspicuously, 
as on a heraldic shield ; to adorn or inscribe 
heraldic devices, woids, etc. lit. and Jig. borne- 
times influenced by Emblaze 

*593, N Ashe Christ's T. (1613) 54 Gotl .. embhizoiul the 
airc with tlic tokens of his terror. 11^ Si'Knser F. iv. 
X. 55 On which .. Cupid with his killing bow yXnd i.rnell 
shafts etnblazond she l>chcld. 1733 Sovkrvii.lk Chase ii. 
385 Th* Imperial Standard waves Emblazon'd ric.h with 
(Jold. x8ao W. Ikvinc: Sketch ISk. 1 . *05 A carriuge em- 
blazoned w'ith arms. X831 Ht-akky 1848) 155 The 

orbs which emblazon the c.Tnopy of heavi-n. 167a ^Ioklily 
Voltaire (i88u'Hc enihl.'izoned it on a haiiiier. 

2 . 'I'o celebrate, extol, ‘ bla/e abroad ’ ; to render 
illustrious. 

159a Naskk P. Penilesse fed. 2) x8h, It is heller for a 
Nobleman., to bane his..deeUcs cmblazond hy a Poet, 
than a Citizen. i6ao Gaulk I'ract. The. 31 Requisite it 
wa.s our.. King .should have.. his Prophets as Herauld.s lu 
emblazen hi.s Progre.s.se, xg^ayi *\;\ciyn Suffer. Son tfi Cod \. 
vii. 138 God emblazon'd. . His Servants, by joynirig their 
Name to His owm. xyAx Nctv Comp. Festiv. Ijr Fasts xxiv. 
V.13 Prejudice w'ould have prompted to them to emblazon 
the Ic.Tst appcareiT«:c of fraud. X819- 30 I/INGAKD Hist. .Eng, 
V I. *25 'fheir suci;t;.s.s . . was emblazoned to c.aicli the eye of 
the public. 1839 I.tingf, Coplas de Maur., Heroes em- 
blazoned liigli to fame. 

tEmbla'ZOn, sh. Oh. [f. prcc. vb.] 'I'he 
delineation or heraldic description of armorial 
bcaring.s. 

X36a LicinH yIrwfV/V' 1507) 90b, Eric Mortimers of March 
his cute, .fully dc.scrieth ific same without any further em- 
blason. 139a WvRi.EV Armarie 27 Vsing the said French 
phrases in my emblazons. x66x Morgan S/h. Gentry 34 
This sort of Emblazon is proper for Pjcdesiaslical Persons. 

Emblazoned (cmbl^i zoncl •, ///. a. [f. Em- 
blazons:/, 4 -ED 1.] Decorated with armorial devices 
or hearings ; gorgeoiLsly adomrd. 

1667 Milton P. 4 . ix. 34 Emblazon’d Shields, a X79Z 
Hlacklock Fdcgy^ ComtanHa The Iicrsc Of wealthy guilt 
emblazoned boasts the pride Of painted heraldry. 1814 
Hyron Hr. Abydos 11. v, And many a hright emblazon’d 
rl^me By Persian scrihc.s redeem’d from time. 

Emblazouer (embu^-zanaj [f. as prcc. -h 
-KR.] One who emblazons. 

1391 Vlomo and fi'ruites Aiijb, Such a rare cmblazoncr 
of fiLs magnanitnitie, as the Meonian Pocte. x84a Milton 
Apoi. Smeetymu. Wk.s. 1738 1 . 106 But 1 step again to this 
Kmhlazoncr of his Title-page. 

Emblasoning (cmbl^i zsnig), vbl. sb. [f. as 


prcc. + -rxG.’] The action of the vb. Emblazon ; 
tomr. armorial or heraldic decoration. 

1775 in Ash. x8ao Kkats A*w Si. Agues xxiv, Twilight 
saints and dim cmblazonings. 

Emblaionment (embDi'z.'inment), [f. as 
prec. + -MKNT.] The action of the vb. Emblazon ; 
toner, an armorial ensign or heraldic device. 

Z799 Coi.F.RincR Ode Duchess Dei'onsh. Emblazonments 
and old ancestral crests. x8x8 Scott Let. in /.ockhart (1839) 
VI. 12, 1 have iny quarters and emblazonments free of all 
stain. 1853 Kanis CiriuHelt F.xp. xxv. (1856) 203 A flag- 
staff, with armorial emhlazoninciU.s at the top. 

Emblazonry ;embb'i z;)nri). Also imblasBon- 
ly. [f. as j>rcc. i -ry.] 

1 . a. 'I'he art of depicting or describing heraldic 
devices, b. eoncr. lieialdic devices collectively ; 
symbolic ornament. 

1867 Milton A L. 11. sia With hright imblazonrie, and 
horrent Arms. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 345 The poet 
is .spe.Tking of some einbl.Tzonry upon the ciiiras.H of Aga- 
memnon. 1815 WoRosw. White Doe in. 91 'I'he Banner in 
all its dread emblazonry. 184B H, Kogkhs Introd. Hurkt's 
Wks. I. 3 Burke . . could dispense with pedigrees and 
Iicr.'ild.s. I-iis works form hi.s licst emblazonry. X851 Trench 
Poems 112 Thine ancient standard’.s rich emblazonry. 

2. a. Display of gorgeous colours; brilliant 
pictorial reprisentatioii. b. Verbal amplification 
or embellishmcut. 

1803 WoKDSw. Prelude 111. (1850^ 72 If these thoughts Are 
a gratuitous emblazonry. 1837 Pollok Course T. 1, In hor- 
rible eiiiblazuiiry, were limned All .shapes. . of wretrncdne.ss. 
1831 Caklylk Sart. Kcs. (iBsBi 56 The Sun. .with his gold- 
Turple emblazonry. 1843 Fiaclnv Mag. LJV. 973 It would 
>e injurious to .spend woi'd.s in emblazonry. 

t Embla’ZUre. Obs. rare - L [f. Emblaze */.- 
+ -nuE.j =- Emiilazonjnu. 

xstki Leigh Armorie (1597) 127 Vse thcmhhizure thereof 
by lieuueiis, fittest for the cote of .so noble a prince. x6o6 
[.sec Emulai ukl]. 

t £*mble. r V).r. rare' [Derivation unknown : 
Markh.am’s reference is to Ol*'. emblaiJ (of a field) 
sown with wheat.] (See quot.) 

X631 Markham Weald of Kent n. i. (1668) 9 A Worm, 
called an Kiiible, which in French slgoifietli Com in the 
grouiul. 

Emblem (e mblem), sh. Also 5 7 embleme. 
[ad. L, t'inblima inlaid work, a raised ornament 
on a vessel, a. Gr. an iiiseillun, f. IfilSXri- 

perfcct etc. .stem of to throw in.] 

fl. An ornament of inlaid work. Obs. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Emblem^ any (ine work cunningly 
set in wood or other substance, as we see in che.ssbuurds 
and table.s, 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 703 '1 he ground more 
colour’d tlien with .stone Of costliest Kmhlein. 1678 in 
PiiiLi.ii’S. 1775 Asm, Eitddem^ 'AW inlay, an enamel, that 
which is inserted into some other snbsianre. 

*|-2. A drawing or picture expressing :i irior.nl 
fable or allegory; a fable or allegory such as 
might be exi)re.‘ised pictorially. Ohs. 

( 1430 T.yim;. Chorle ff Ityrde u8i8) 1 Kmhieines of olde 
likencsand fignrc.H Whichc prouyd ben fructuousof sentence. 
1613 Bacon Ess. Seditions I roubles (Arb.) 407 1 uniter. . 
sent for Briareus, with his hundred Hiiiuls . . An Kiiinleme, 
no doubt, to shew, etc. 1635 Quarles Embt. Intnxl. (17181 2 
An Emblem Ls but a silent parable. x64a Fui.t.ER Hotv hr 
Prof St. IV. 294, I like that Embleme of Charity, .a naked 
child, giving honey to a Bee without wing.s. 1634 W iiituttk 
/,ootomia 52 Like the Assc . . in the Emhleinc. X730-6 
Baii.ky, Emblem^ a painted enij^ina or representation of 
.some moral notion by way of device or picture, 
t b. abstr. 

1603 Baccin Adv. Learn. 11, 58 Fnnlilcme [one of llie two 
)>arts of the 'art of iiieniury '] reducvlh conceits iuieilectuall 
to lmage.s .sensible. 

3. A picture of an object (or the object it.self) 
serving as a symbolical representation of an ab- 
stract quality, an action, state of things, class of 
jw-TSOiis, etc. 

x6ox .Shak.s. All's Well ii. i. 44 One Captaine Spurio 
wiib his sic.'itricc an F.inbleme of warre neere on his 
Kiiiisier du-clic. 16x3 — Hen. i'///, iv. i. 89 The rod, 
and bird of peace, and all such Enit>U-ine.s Laid iioblv 
on her. X64X J. Jackson 'True Evang. T. 11. 89 Such 
beasts.. arc einblemcs .. of Christian vertucs. X789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Jourti, Prance I. 159 The short cut coal is the 
cmhlcin of a military prores.siuti. 1837 Nkwman Par. 
.SV*»v/f. 'cd. 2) III. V. 76 The ox i.s thought to be the emblem 
of life or strength. x87a Ykat.s 'Tech. Hist. Comm, fxj The 
spindle or tlic loom was the emblem of woman. 

b. In wider sense : A symbol, typical rejire- 
scntalion. Sometimes applied to a (x:rsou: The 
Type’, personification (of some virtue or quality). 

a 1631 Donne Ifymne to Christy What .sea soever .swallow 
race, tliut flood Shall be to inec nn emhieme of thy blood. 
X683 Templk A/em. Wks. 1731 1 . 480 Forniy Lord Treasurer 
and Lord Chamberlain, 1 found them two most admirable 
Kmblem.s of the. . Felicity of MiuLsters of State. 17x9 
Dk For Crusoe 1. 14 And my Father, an Embleme m 
our ble.sscd Saviour’.s Parable, had even kill’d the fatted 
Calf for me. X738 Johnson Idler No. 43 F 5 The evening is 
an emblem of autumn. x86o Motley Hethert. (18681 I. ii. 
28 Mary Stuart, .the emblem and exponent of all that was 
most Roman in Europe. 1873 Hamerton tntelf. Life ix. 
vi. (18761 333 Ocean, stars, and mountains, emblems and 
evidences of eternity. 

4. A figured object used with symbolic meaning, 
as the distinctive badge of a person, family, nation, 
el!c. Chiefly of heraldic devices, and of the sym- 
bolic objects accompanying the images of saints. 
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t6i6 J. Lamb Sars. TaU tx. (1888) 47^ So after his dead 
lord was pale and cold, takes off his ensigne, which his em> 
blein bore, a 168a Stk T. Bkownk Tracts ^ This tree in 
after-times be<rainc the B'mblein of that Cunntry. kSaS 
Scott F. M. Perth \xviii, The Mine Falcon, the emblem of 
the Clan Qiihele. 1841 -4 F.mkkson Kss., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 160 See the power of national e.nihlents . . a crescent, a 
lion, an eagle, or other figure, on an old rng of hunting. 
1884 Hol'TBLL Heraldry /fist. 4- Pop, ix. 53 The w'caiioh 
represents the emblem of St. Paul, 
t 6. In //. 'The evirlences of sex. Obs. 
s6ai Flktciikh Pilgrint i\, ii, Where are his emblems? j 
6. attrib. tis in emblem-writer. 

Emblem (c'mhlcm), v. Also 7 embleme. 
[f. prec ] trans. To be the emblem of (some- 
thing) ; to express, symbolize, or suggest by means 
of an emblem. Also, To emblem forth. 

1584 O. ^ wv.'xsi'wsHv. irour/or Ma^istr. Fpistletcic.. ad. 
fin. c i6cm KowLkY Hirik Merl. iv. v.^44 'J hose by-form’d 
fires . .emblem two roynl babes. *636 H knsm aw Jlor.e .'iuh. 
aS Much knowledge, not miioh speech, emblem’s a wise man. 
165a .Sparkk J*rim. Dtind. (i6(5j) 314 To emblem forth his 
variety of operations. 1663 J. Si>kn<..ek Prodi^n'es <16651 3 1 j 
This mystery of Providence was emblemed in the prophetick 
vision of a wheel. 1840 Cahuvi.k Heroes iii. (185K) 257 All 
Christinnism, as Dnnie and the Middle Ages had it, is 
emblemed here. «a4 S Nkai.k Mirr. Faith 84 And Holy 
Church hath Her banners high To emblem her Saviour's 
Victory. 

Emblematic (emblema>‘tik\ a. [f. Cir. I/t- 
0KrifAar- sicm of KfifiKijna (sce Emblem sb.) + -ir.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, or .serving as, 
an emblem ; symbolical, typical. Const, of. 

1843 l‘',VKi-YN A/eot. (1857) L 206 The emblematic tree .at 
the other passage out of the church. 170a tr. Le Cleres 
Prim. Fathers 54 Neither CJhrist nor his Aposllc.s hauc pro- 

i ujscci any doctrine after an Enibleniatick manner. 1763 
l>Ki(Kii;K Lett. (1767J II. no A monument .. ciiriclied with 
. .inscriptions, and emblematic sculptures. 1775 Shkmidan 
Kivals’swX Pro!., View her. .primly portray’d on emblematic 
wood ! x8o8 .Scott Alarm. ly. viii. 10 And on iiis finger 
given to sliine 'J he emblematic ring. 1831 Caki.vi.h Sart. 
Pes. { 1858 43 Clothes . . .arc Ernblem.atic . . of .a manifold 
cunning Viclory over Want. 1876 MoZI.kv I'niv. Perm. vl. 

1 30 A process in the inind of man . . makes material sigbts 
and objects lirst beautiful and tlu-n emblematic. 

Emblema'tical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] = prec. 

*844 Hui.wkh I'hirol. 77 A spice of their authority more 
.strong then tlit*ir cmblemalicall Mnee. 16791 j. (>oooman 
PeuitCHt Pard. i. ii. (>7131 45 An cmblcm.atical represent- 
ation of (lod's unspeakable mercy. 17^ ,Stj:f.i.k «: Addi- 
son Tatler No. 81 fti Gorgons, Chiinaria's, and Cen- 
taurs, with many other Emblematical Figures. 1798 
A»nis«>N Dial. Medals i, 31 Such reverses as aie purely cin- 
blemutical. *843 PHiisccn T Mexico (i85<0 1. J07 Dances and 
games were instituted, emblematical of the regeneration of 
the world. 1850 Mks. Jameson Leg. AUmaU, Ord. (1863) 
485 Tlic.se large emblematical wings. 

ileuce t StsHfleina ticalnaBS. Obs. 

£731 in Baji.ky. 1775 in Asm 

Emblematically, + 

.111 emblematical luaniier; after (lie manner of, for 
the purpose of, or by incan.s of an emblem. 

*607 T0P.SKLI. Fonr-f. Beasts 8 Buljoons . . some which 
.abhor fishes . . which kind llie Egyjilian.s Kiiibleinntically 
use to p.aint. 1798 Moksk Amer.iirog. II. 118 The de- 
struction of the city, .i.s emblematically represented in bass 
relief. 1886 Mamh. F.xam. 16 Feb. 5/3 Whether this work 
of art was intended to be taken literally or emblematically. 

Emblematioize (cniblcmsctis^iz^ v. rare. 

[f. Emblematic - h-izE.] bans. 'J’o impart an em- 
blematic or allegorical character to. 

178a 7* H. Wai.i-olk Vertue's Anci-d, Paint. (1786) IV. 
iji His pictures, which he generally eudcavuured to em- 
bleinaticjzc by genii .and Cupid.s. 

Emblematist (enible inatist), [f. Cir. cp^Ai;- 
fMXT- stem of €fifi\rjna (sec Emblem) + -ist.] 
a. One who invents or makes use of pictorial 
emblems, b. One who composes allegories; an 
emblem-writer. 

1646 Siu T. Bkowni! Pseud, F.p. v. lit. 736 The pictures of 
Emblcuiatists in the coals of.scvcrall families. 1679 
Siaffordsh. (16861 26a 'J'be Embleinalisls u.sually exprest 
fecundity by that Animal (the (ioatj. 1861 Sat, liesf. 7i)ci:. 

591 Hearts, .and darts, and buiterllies, and crosses, and 
crowns have always formed the stock in trade of Ein- 
blematists. 1870 Lowerx Among my liks. Scr. i, (1873) 138 
.^Iciato, the famous lawyer and emblematist. 

Emblematiia (emble-matoiz), V, [f. as prec. 

-h -IZK.] 

1 . trans. Of things : To .serve rs an emblem of ; 
to express or represent mystically, allusively, or 
allegorically. 

X615W. Hui.l Aiirrour of Maiesiie 734 The vanity of 
these fading* crowneis was emblematized by that solcmne 
ceremonie. /'X630 Jackson Creed v. S 43 A worse error 
than can rightly be emblematized by Ixion’s fabulous 
imaginations. 1813 J.amb in Life 4- Lett. 11840) xii. 119 
The goose and little goslings should emblematise a Ou.akcr 
poet that has no children. 1870 Goulhuun Cathedral 
Syst. iii. 37 The talicrnacle and temple worship was 
framed to emblematize the worship- of heaven. 

2. Of persons: To represent by means of an 
emblem ; to figure. 

1830 Moir in FrasePs Afag. II. 408 The American poet, 
who emblematizes departing man, as folding hi.s mantle 
round him, and lying down to nleaiKint ilreamA. 18^ 
Blaektv. Mag, LXXVI. 509. I emblematised civilisation, in 
the Chinese lady in japan-gtlt frame. 

Hence Bmbtoiiuitliing///. a. 

175X Mrs. Montagu Lett, 111. 173 The good man .. to 


an emblematizing genius would have afforded an ample 
street. 

Enbloiliatoloffy (e:mbl^matp’l(xVi{i). [f. as 
prec. + -(o)i.ooY.] jlie science of tbe origin and 
meaning of emblems. 

i88x Oracle 5 Nov. 294 The student of Christian emblem - 

atology, 

Exablenent (e^mblfm^nt). Jmw. Eorm.s : 5 
inblemeut, 6 omblemonte, 7 embleament, 8- 
emblemeut. [a. UE. emhlaementi f. emb/aer^ 
(mod.F. emblaner) to sow with com med. L. 
imbladdre (It. imbiaJare)t f. in in + bladtim ( » F. 
bU) wheat.] 

‘ 'riie profits of sown land : but tbe word is 
sometimes used more largely for any products 
that arise naturally from the ground as grass, 
fruit, etc.’ (Tomlins). 

*495 -'tr/ II Hen. VH, c. 61- § 3 All fermmirs. .rsball] have 
suche ItiblcmentisatidCornysasbcsuwynthcruppou. 1590 
II . SwiNnuMN Treat. Test. 218 Emblementes, or come grow- 
ing vpon the ground. X641 Termes de la Ley 133 b, Em- 
bleaments arc the profits of the land which have l)ceiic sowed. 
1741 T. Ro»inson Oavtdkiud 11. ii. 167 The Lessee shall not 
have the b.mblemciits. 1855 H. HwixtM Comm. Com. Law 
lO'he geiit, ral rule of law' concerning tanMciiieiits. 

Exubleiuixifif (cmblemitj), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
blem 2». -f-iNG i.J The action of the vb. Emblem. 

1840 CAMi.VLk <18581 257 How uttcoascious of any 
embleming ! 

t Emble'mish, v. Ob.t. Forms ; 4 onblem- 
iach, emblemysh, -yach, 6 cmblemmissh, 
•blearaish, 7 imblemish. [f. £n- y Blemibii ; 
AFr. had emhhmirL\ trans. a. To dain.ige, 
injure, maim ; b. to deface, disfigure. 

. ‘ « 3«4 Wycijf Sel. IFks. III. 362 And hi sicli blynclencssc 
in cursing many curseris cmblcmYshen hcmsilf. e 1385 
Chauckii L. (L //', Lucrece (Cainb. M.S.) And hire icrix 
. .Einblcmyschid \other texts einbeHished] hire wifly cluis- 
tite. 1548 Hai-i. i hron. (18091 137 1 fele my name and fame 
greatly emblemmisshcd. 1575 Lanf.iiam /,</. (1871) 36, I 
..by my fond tempring afore hand emhh:.aini.<;h the beauty. 
x 67X F. riiM.i.iPS A’l'f. Xecess. 472 i'he said Richard Cliedclcr 
was iiiibleinishcd and maimed to the peril of death. 

Hence Emble inlahmg vbl. sb. 

1563 87 FoxkA. if-AL (1596)406/1 The great cmblcnUsliing 
of Chris! tan faith. 

t E'mblemist. Obs. [f. Emblem - t-isr.] A 
dclineatiir or writer of emblems. 

x6o7 Wai.kinoton O/t. (itass P i h, Other Kmhlcmists 
haue limd forth a right student, eucr to bane one eye 
shut, and an other open. 1630 J. 1 *avi.ok (Water P.) ICa’s. 
II. 1 20/1 Answer a deprauing Kmhlemist. 

Embleiniso (emblemoiz),?'. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 

1 . trans. To represent enibleniaticully. 

1846 J. Vicars Sight of the Transact ions of the-.e 
Latter Vearcs, Einhlcini/ed witli Engraven Plates. 1639 
Baucday Lost Ltuiyy. i, in Hurl. /AWs/, XII. 548 ’TwouTd 
emblemize, hut not express his grief. i88x W, (j. Ku.ssi 1.1. 
Ocean Free-Lance 11 . 129 Nothing would belter emhlemise 
the h.appiness she had given me. 

2. I'o make into a sign or badge. 

1753 Hanway Trai>. (1762) 1 . Cijh, 'J'hearms of the rus.sia 
company, eiiibieiniscd. 

Emblic (C’inblik). Forms: 6 eiublioo, 7 
omblick. [ad. med.L. emblica, -icusy ad. Ar. Jl.*| 

antlaj a. Pers. a.T dmlehy cf. Skr. dmalaka of 
same meaning.] The fruit of Emblica officinalis, 
a tree of the N.O. Kuphorbiacei\% w'hose /lowers 
are aperient, leaves and bark a remedy against 
dysentery. Also Emblic myrobalan. 

^ 55 $ Decmles IF. hid. iii. ly. (Atb.) 151 Mirolialancs 

. .which the phlNitians caulc Enihlicos and ('hchulos. 1678 
Salmon J.ond. Di$f. 13ft 2 'The five sorts of Myrolndans. . 
the Kmblick purge Flegm .and Water. 1708 Mottf-dx Fahc- 
lais II. xiv, A Hoxfull of conserves, of round Myrulx>l.ni 
plums, called Emhlicks. x8ir HooI'Kr Med. Diet., The 
emblic Myrobalan is of a dark blackish grey colour. 

t Empli’ad, V. Obs. [f. En- -e Blind a.] trans. 
== Blind. 

1630 1 . Cravkn Serm. 17 Man iiiaj' . . he . . cmhliiided 
through afl'ectinn. 

t Elllbli*88| V. Obs. rare. Also 5 onblisse. 
[f. Kn- Blih.s.] Irons. To make hajipy, bless. 

exAM Lyik;. Boc has ti. xxvi. fi554i6ih, N ombre ofcKildrc 
l’ enhilssu his lin.igc. cx7«5 Fiemiincj/Vc/m. o/Timm Wks. 
1773 1 < '^38 How i'll cmblisHthee. 1797 T . 'I’owNSF.Nn Poems 
\Monthly Kev. 463 Embiissed is a word peculiar to this 
author]. 

t EniblOOlIL (embl/?m\ v. Obs, [f. Ks--f 
Bloom j//.] trans. To cover with bloom ; to im- 
jiart a fresh or ruddy appearance to. 

rfi5j8 Skklton/^^. Sfaroxvcio^fi Her lypi#cssoft .and inery, 
Emhlonied lyke the chciy. 1719 Savai^k IPandercr v, 
Emhloomcd bis aspect shines. 

Elllbl 0880 m> imbl 0880 m (em-, imbl^ s^Jm), 
7 f. [f. En- + Blo.s.s<»m .rA.] tran,s. To load or cover 
with blossoms. Hence Em bio •sNoniod///. a. 

i786J.C’unnikc;ham Pay 33 The w’.arhliiig throng. On the 
while cmhiussom’d spray! i8ri BlaeF:rf. Mag. X. 651 
The wreaths that would our brows cinblosv.ini. 1855 Baii.fy 
Afystic 115 'I'he whisperings of iinhIos.v»mtd trees. 

t E]||blll*8tricate9 V. Obs. [NVhimsically 
funned 10 render the ccjiially fantastic hr. embure- 
lueo(iner,“\ trans. T’o bewilder. 

a. 1893 L rqciiart Kabclais iii. -xxii, The Romish chuixh, 
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v/hen tottering and ciiihlustricatcd with the Gibble 
Gibberish of iTiis mlious Error. 

tE]|lboa*8t, V, Obs. [cf. Emboss v., Emboh- 
TUKK.l trans. ? To carve (on a building). 

*575 Fknton tr. fruevura in Coblen F.fistles 7a Men bcare 
more honor to the SepulchreH of the vc'i tuous, theix to the 
I'liihoastcd Palaii.'cs of the wicked. 1379 — tr. (luicciar- 
dini'sHist. Hat. litjo Skootchious. .athxed and emboasted 
to tin; piiblike p.aliuice.s. 

‘i£mboa*t, rj. Obs. In 6 enboto [f. En-+Boat 
. vA.] trans. 'To pul on l o.ml a boat. 

1541 Staf. 34 4- 35 Hen. I'lIJ, cap. 9 S 2 No person sliall 
eiihute or hide any NVTieate . . in any picard hot or other vesscIL 

t EmbO'Ck, V. Obs. /are~ *. fad. II. imbocedtr, 
{. in in + bocca mouth.] trans. 'I’o stop up the 
mouth of (a cannon). 

1598 Bakui-i J'Teor. ICarres, v ii. 130 The Cannoneras 
. . may not bee fiuhrx’kcd or slopped vp. 

Embodied, imbodiea (embp did), ppl. a. 

[L Embody 7^ -F -ED •.] 

1 . Of * soul ’ or ‘ spirit ' : Having a body, invesUd 
wilih a body. 

a. x 6 $a Bkni.owks Tkeofh. vni. ixxxix. lao O, could cm- 
Ixidy’d Smiles .Sinnes bane view well. 1719 Dk Fok Crusoe 
08401 1 1 . iii. 58 .Spirits embodied have converse w ith . . spiiits 
tiiieinbodmd. 1783 Johnson 7,1*//. II. 304 External locality 
lius great effects at least upon all t'iiihodi< d beings. 1839 
Baii.kv 7 'Vx///.r ii. (1U481 la A spirit, or t'ltibodied blast of 
.air- 1870 Max Mdli.kk, .SV. Rclig, (18731 :}^S we 

only know of c'lnhodied spirits. 1880 E. Kikkk Cnrjield, 
9 j Tlic ciiihodieU spirit of treason and slavery. 

fi. X69K 8 Noiikis Pract. Diic. 243 Words that cannot he . . 
uiidersiood by an iiultodyed Understanding. 176 . Wi-^lky 
Serm. Wk.s. 181 1 IX. 148 An inihodied spirit cannot fonn 
one thoiigfit, hnt by the mediation of its bodily organs. 

2 . Of ptiiici]dcs, idciKs, etc. : a. Expressed or 
exhibited in in.ateiial or concrete foim; b. iiicor- 
piiralcd into a system. 

1663 J. SrKNCKR P rtufigles {iCG^) 1^7 There Is a great deal 
of imbudied Art in Nature. 1799 Mackinto.sh Siud. Law 
.Vat. Wks. 1846 1 . 364 I'he ciiilioilicd experience of man- 
kind. 1875 JoivKii P/iiteHeil. 2 1 V. 37 'J lie individual fob 
low.--, reasoii, and ‘the city law, which is embodied reason. 

3 . Foimcd or combined into a militant body or 
company ; arrayed, marshallcil. 

1667 Mii.ton /'. L. I. 573 Such imhmlicd force, ns, nam'd 
with ihesc, (.!ould merit more than that small iiifaiilry. 1715 
J’ot-F. I/iad II. 54<.> Not less their nunilnr than the embodied 
ir.anes. 1798 Mai.tih'S Pofut. (1817) 11 . 11 The lutmlier 
of enilxHUed Iroopf.. i8t7 Hallam ( oust. //A/. 11876) L iv. 
i7(/ J'he advocates of a simpler riliud had by no means as- 
siiincd the shape of an iunhodied faction. 

Smbodier (cmbp-dii.aa). [(. Embody v . + -Kit.] 
(hie who or llint which c'inbodic.s. 

i6m K. WifiTi.oi K y.ooiomia Sig. n. "J'hosc Kmbodyers 
of A) t.s . . into till.- limits of their proper method. 1854 
Btmkiu. Ma)(, LX XV'. 75s ('laude. .thc emhodier or*fuoli:.ii 
pasiorali.sm’. i87ol.ow'Ki,L/Iwow4''//y'/»X-i. Scr.i. (1873) i('5 
His native longue as the emhodier and perpetuator of it. 

Smbodiment, imbodiment (em , imbpdi 
mem ., [f. Embody v . f - ment.] 

1 . The action of embodying; the process or 
.state of being cm bod it'd. lit. and fc. 

1858 Hawtiiornk Fr. 4- It. frnl. 11 . ig As long as a 
heiuitlful thought shall require physical cmltodimeiil. x88b 
F, Ham. Hindu Philos. Syst. 125 .Siail.s. .cimtleinmd, by 
rr.asoii of .sin, to repeated emhodiineni. x88i Athemrum 
No. vBii. 348/2 No less .admirable i.s Uerr Reichmnun’s 
emhcHiiment of Wolfram. 

2 . concr. That in which (soinetli ing) is embodied. 

a. The corporeal * vcsluic ’ or ‘ habitation ’ of 
(a sold). Also fig. 

1850 Wiiirri.R hss. 4 /vVr*. (ed. 3) 1 . 311 This fiery spiritual 
essence was cncloseil in a frame .sensilive cnoiigli to he its 
fit vmlHidimeiit. l86a II. First Prim. 1. i. :i875) 

13 'i'hc .soul of Iriilh contained in erroneous creeds is vny 
unlike mo.st . .ijfits .sever.al einbodiiiients. 

b. That in which (a ju inciplc, an abstract idea, 
etc.) is embodied, adualizotJ, or concretely ex- 
pressed. Also apiditd (wilh some reference to 
stmse a.) to persons : The embodied type, * incar- 
nation* fof :i rjiiality, sentiment, elc.). 

1818 C-Aki.vi.L Mise. (1857’ !• ii 7 'J'lu.‘ mo^t .striking em- 
lioilimerit of a highly rKiiiarkahle belief. 1835 M1S.S Mn - 
lOMD in L'Ksir.ingc /-//«’( ifi/i.) 1 11 . iii. 30 Jack and Stephen 
..are.. an em bod 1 merit of my notion of an Kuglish sailor, 
and of a. .tradesman. 1855 II. Rm-.u Ixct. Eng. Hist. iv. 
i)}3 He. i.s tlie iuihodinient of the most genuine national 
feeling. 1868 E. Edw'ARDs Ralegh 1 . i. r/ 'l o Ralegh, the 
.Spanish empire, .and polity her.ame the very types and ciii- 
hodirnents of evil. 1875 JowKir Plato (cd. 2) 11 !. 141 
Wi.>rks of art. .the visible einhodinicnt of (he divine. 

Embody, imbody (cm-, imbp di), v. [f. En-, 
lN--h Body sb, 'I'lie lorm imbody is the only one 
recognized in Bailey ami Johnson (though the 
latter uses embody s.v. Incorporate)^ but is now 
less usual.] 

1 . trans. To put into a Body ; to invest or clothe 
(a sinrit ■ wilh a body. 

a. (h;.s‘r Pr. Masse 86 No more then the sayd holy 
ghost IS .adjudg<.‘d embodied or enharted. a 189QB0NKELL in 
W. Hamilton LHe u. 134 My .Saviour Impregnated 
thit Consecrated KIcmcnt.s, and in a mamier EmbodyMhim- 
.stdf there. t7a7 Dk Fok His/. Af/ar.iv, (1840) 26 Whether 
arc there any rpirits inhabiting the visible world, which 
have never yet iHjcn embodied. 1709 T. CooKK Tales, 
Profiosats, etc. 44 Would She einbody'd to ihy Arms relurti ? 
1858 Hawthorns Fr. ifr H. Jrnls. 11 . 10 A pale, small 
person, scarcely embodied Rt all. 1869 J. Maktincau 
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iEr£r.ir. 391 In him the old scholastic spirit seems embodied 
atptin. 

ft, 1600 Hkvwooh I /it/n*. /A’(i 874) I. *7 Such hauf^htic 
stoniiu.lis . . Inibixiied in the breasts of Citizens. i6zo 
Hi(AI>;y-SV. Auji^.CitU o/Goti Devills beeing imhodyed 
in ayre can . . moove it. 

2 . To impart a material^ corporeal, or sensual 
character to. rare, t Also tnir, for refl, 

1634 \f rcTON j 46d'rhe sole. . Imbodics, andiinhmte.s, 
till she tiuitc lose The divine property of her first hcinR. 
165a S. ,P A I'KiCK Fun, Sifrm. in /. Sfni/A’s Sai. Disc. 555 
Do nut iiubody and enervate your souls by idleness and biise 
neglect. 1833 Frasers Mag. 575 Spirituality of mind 
enables them to conceive those mysteries with a pure devo- 
tion, without the danger of emliodying and imbruting them. 

3 . To give a concrete form to (what is ab- 
stract or ideal) ; to exprc.ss (principk s, thoughts, 
intentions) in an institution, work of art, action, 
definite form of words, etc. 

o. 1750 Johnson RuitiH. No. if»R Poetry, that force .. 
which entlMxlic.s sentiment. 1815 Wki.i.i.ni:iun (iurw. /V.r/. 
XII. 453 I have not yet been able to emlv^dy in a treaty 
the principles of this ;irrang«:mcnt. 1847 Orutk Greece w. 
xlviii. (1862) IV. 2f7 The custom having been embodied in 
law. 1848 Dicki'NS DowAey i, 'fhe blue cuat and stiff 
white cr.i.v.at which, .embodied her idea of a father. 1866 
Roc-.r-KS Agric. .V Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popular nutiun, 
embodied in a rhyming couplet. 

j 3 . 174* Ricmaruson Panu'iii 1 V. tii Whal Words shall be 
fuutm to imbody AirV 1846 Hawthdknk, Mosses 1. v. iiu 
One century itnlxidied it in marble. x8>S9 1 Iollanh Gold F, 
V. 7.J When this conception is iiubodied in an object of 
Worship. 

b. Of institutions, works of art, action.s, forms 
of words, etc. : To be an emboditncnl or expres- 
sion of fan idea, principle, etc.b 
1876 Miss I{hai.uion J, llaxgard's l]au. II. 64 This hou.se 
. . was to eitibody her idea of lionie. 

4 . 'I'o cnusc to become part of a both' ; to unite 
into one body ; to incorpurate i a thing) in a mass 
of inatcrwl, i jiarticular elements) in a system or 
complex tinitv. 

z6ot .SiiAivS. Aits Well V. iii. 173 For I by vow am so em- 
bodied yoiir.^. 1695 Wotuiw-AKu Nut. Hist. F.urili iv. 
(i7.';{ 192 We shall meet with the same Met.ill or Mineral 
einbudyM in .Sione. 17*4 A. (^>M.lNs 6>. Vhp\ Relig u/j 
The aixist.atc Jews, among whom, .some of the SamarilaiLi 
. .became embody’d. 1799 MACKiNrosii ,Stnd. Livm Nai. 
Wks. i84f* I. ;;Ss Yet .so much of llie.se treaties ha.s been 
embodied into the general law of Europe, 
t b. inlr, f or rejl, Ohs. 

tr. Stillmt'A Incredible it is to think how imsily they 
Iditlerent iribcsj einbi^dy’d. 

0. trans. Of a complex unity: 'I’o include, 
comprise 'such or such elements). 

1847 M Shelley I. •-■*9 Blue books, .embodied stories 
of haunted ca'-ib-.s, Imndit.s, murderers. Daily ,\'evi's 

i8 Dec., Tlift measure embodies of course the six polui.s of 
the l.eague's cdu« atioual charter. 1876 J. II. N IIWMAN Jlist, 
.S'h, I. 1. iv, Hy8 Mahometanism certainly. .cinhodic.s in it 
some .‘tneient and momciiious Uuth.s. 

t6. C/tem. .and /Vi}'s. a. Irans. To form into 
one body. b. inlr. for reJl. 'i'o coalesce, draw 
together, solidify. Ohs. 

1660 Hoyi.k Ne 7 v Krp. PJtys. Mech. x.xxv, 26.* The 
Ptubblcs. .iiiibodyed tlmnuiel ve.s. . into one. i66a H. .Stcbuk 
Ind. AVc/iir iii. 26 'I'hcst Corpuscles did never embody into 
greater ipi.-mtilics. 1677 W. Hahkis tr. I. emery's Course 
Chym. I. xvi.( 1C186) 376 I’hc spirit of wine bring a sulphur 
docs unite and imbody with those that reiiiaiii. r iMa J. CoL- 
tJNS Making o/Salt 54 It will naturally Embody in the Sun, 
and become a .substance like S.all. 1709 ISrit. Apollo 11 . 
No. IV. 2 j An Alimentary bi«|nor. .doth embody with tin; 
Blood. 1710 'r. Fi'U,i,r t^harm. Rxlcmp. 27 Heating the 
Oils a little . . adding the oil of Vitriol, .and stirring ’till :dl 
are emliodicd togeiiier. 

6. trans. To form into a body or company for 
military or other purposes ; to organize. 

1649 Skuien /.aus Fug. 11. .xi. (1739! 'I’hc Army is ever 
embodied within the Kingdom, n 1655 Vini^s Ford's Supp. 
(16771265 Holy persons might, .embody iheiiiselves into a 
Church. 1779 ' 1 *. Jrkfkr.so-n Carr. Vi k%. 1859 I. 218 The 
troops were never before .so healthy .since they were em- 
bodied. <838 4a Aknoi.o ///si. Rome III. xliv.^di Civiu-. 

. .embodied the population of the town. 1873 Bi'kton /list, 
.SVd/.VI, Ixx. 174 I he forces. . may now be cuasidered as ein- 
Imdied agaiast each other. 

b. inlr. for re/t. To form or join a body or 
company for military or other purposes. 

184S f - R0.MWELI. 20 Aug. (Carlyle, I have, .ordered 

Colonel Scroop with five troops of horse and two troops 
of dragoons, with two regiments of foot, to embody with 
them. iMx Lond. Allnrum 3 They hud secretly entred into 
a Combination .. to meet and imbody at their appointed 
Rendecoiw.^ x^x Moores licked i6jlfc] coinm.andcd the 
Horse to Emix>dy within the Liiie.s. 1770 Humkk Pres, 
Discont, Wits. 1843 I. 133 Firmly to einbrxly against this 
court party. 1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. I. 669 The torics. . 
einhoaicd in armed parties. 

7 . tram. To impart * body ’ to ( painting) ; to 
paint with a full body of colour. 

1784 J. Baury Led. Art, vi. (1848) 223 His [Vandyck's] 
lights are. .well embodied with colour. 

Hence Embo*dying vht. sb. and ///. a. 

1676 \V. Row ContH. Blair's Autohiog. xi. (1848) 291 1 'he 
embodying of Scotland into bne commonwealth with Kng- 
l:ind. 1677 F.awi, Ourehy Art of IVar i8a To prevent idl 
consider.able Iinbodyings to resii,l him. 1784 J. Barry /.aV, 
Art vi. (18481 223 that, .embodying of colour, .may he 
given as you go on. 1701 Phil. Troon. LXXXI. i7o\Vatcr 
emlKxlying principle of .all clastic fluid.s. 

EttOOg Ccmbp-g)j V. Also 7 exabogge, imbog, 


9 embogue. [f. Er- + Boo j^.] trans. To plunge 
into a bog ; to hamper in a bog, lit. andy^v’- 
i6oa pEsr in Farr A'. F. Eth. (1845! II, 47a jmbogg’d 
he shall be, where nought he shall see But horror and 
feare. i6iz Sfeko Hisi. Gt. Brit, ix. xii, 64 He was . . 
constrained . . to Kinbugge himsclfo in the Bankers and 
Vsurei-s hookes. i7Sa Wksi-ky in It'ks. 187a JI. 256 Attempt- 
ing to ride over the common , . my mare was miickly iin- 
Imggcd. 1867 N. Brit. Daity Mail 30 Sept., The vallt y 
wu» so soft that the big gnn.s would have liecoine embogged. 
MB Daily Tel. t June 5/2 Emhogued in a mora.ss. 
t SinD 0 *g 1 l 6 , V. Ohs. [? corruptly ad. Sp. am- 
hocar, f. tm- + boea mouth.) DmiMHinsvE. 

Hence f Smbo gnixig z/hl. sh.j the place where 
a lake or river discharges itself. Ohs. 

1603 Florio MoMtaigne 11634) 113 The embogumg [Fr. 
emhouchenre] of the Meotts fennes. 
t Smboi'l. Also 6 emboyl. Ohs. rare. [f. I'In- 
Boil.] a. tram. T’o c.'iuse to boil or to agitate 
with rage. b. tntr. To be in a boil or agitation. 

* 59 ® Si'KN.ser /»’. (.). I, XI. *8 F.mb«.iyled, gricued, brent. 

I hid. 11. iv. 9 The Knight etnbuyling in his luinghtic hart. 

II Elllboit 6 ]ll 61 lt (aiibwatmah [Kr. ; f. ev// 
letter to enclose in a box, f. en- in -f ha/le box. 

1 . Ana/. 'I'he lilting of a bone into another. 

* 5 S 4 OwKN Skei. hr Teeth • 185^1 33 'I’liiH kind of ‘ cmboile- 

jrient'uftlie occipital in the parietal vertebra. 

2 . Biol. U.sed by Hufion to de-ciihe the hypo- 
thesis of the generation of living things, according 
to which successive generations are produced by 
the successive development of living germs which 
lie one within the other \Syd. Soc, J.ex^. 

3 . The closing up of a number of men in order 
to secure the front rank from injury. 

In Mod. Diets. 

t Embo’ld, V. Obs. Also 5- 6 enbold, 7 ira- 
bold. [f. E.v- + Bold.] trans. To make bold, 
embolden ; to incite, encourage. 

c 1400 I'cst. Ltroe 1. usfiid 273 b/i Mine hc.iit hcg.'in soin- 
ilciilc to be enbulded. 1336111 Strype Feel. Mem. I. App 
Ixxv. Bee she. .exaiiiincd. . who did einhold . . her theruiilo, 
1556 J. Hi-vwoon .Spider 4- F". Ix, 180 1 he selfe sight of ibi- 
fon c .shall you so cuboid. 1598 .Svi.v ks i ek Du Bartas By 1 
Bind and imhoUl mcc once more to present My humbic 
briefs in form of Parliament. 

Embolden, imbolden ^em-, imbJuddan), v. 

Also 6 enboldon, -bowlden, 6-7 emboulden, 
-bowlden. [f. Kn-, T.\. Bold + en.] trans. To 
render hold or im»ie liold ; lo hearten, encourage. 

a. 1571 Campion Hist. Jrel. 11633) « Kp. Dcil., I nm em- 
bouldiied to present them to your l^rd‘diips palron.-igt*. 
1383 'r. ST(rt:KEK y>Yiv 7 i.rt// /list. I. i^b, \Vc.. are en- 
boluened to exhihiic a certeiiie Mipplication. 1597 J- Paynk 
Royal F.tc/t. 46 He cnbowldetu'-th the erriii/ie hart to 
sulTer for error. 1667 Mh.ton /’. /.. vm. 434 Tlius 1 
etnhold'nd -sp.ikc. 1709 AinusoN 7 Vi/A*r No. 100 f 4 Their 
.Aspects were so . . ettihokhMied with Kc.solmion. x8i8 Jas. 
Mil. I, Brit, India 11 . v. id. 403 The Bombay Presidency 
Were more cmholcfeitcd in their importunity. t86o Ma- ] 
<:aui..\y Biog. 118671 i he affronts which his poverty cm- ! 
buldencd . . low-minded men to ofter to him. 

» 58 fST. B. La J'rimaud. Fr. .Arad. 1.(1589) 218 Ain- 
hitini). .imholdcncth |the soul to .sc. eke his rie.struction of 
whom he liuldcth his life. i 6 t 60 . .Saniivcsc^t-vV/'j Met. x. 201 
Their lookes iitibuldiied, nuxlesiie now gone. 1741 Riciiakii- j 
SON Taitiela 111 . 231 Whether.. my Look, my Dres.s, my 
Apncarance . .imbolden such .an affrontivc Insolence. 1854 
J. Aniuvr A’ifi/o/ifW 1855 1. XXV, 41,6 'The. .inconvenience of 
imboldcning. .the foc.s of the consular government. 

Hcncc EmboTduner, one ^^hu or that which 
emboldens. Embo ldening vhl. sb. and ///. it, 

1847 CuAiu, Fmholdener. x88a .Stevenson Treasure I si, 
iv, Argument Is agre.Tl cinbiddcner. 1503 Act. ly Hen, Ft I 
c. 10 Small tines have been, .set to the. .great emboldening 
of the said OtTcmlcrs.^ 1573 in W. H. 'I’urner .Select. Rer. 
(Kv/ord 364 Another imboldcningc of cvill ^wrson.s, i6a8 
Wither, Brit. Renienth, 111. 248 But, rather, Icssc iiiibold- 
iiing then before. 1867 Fkei-..ma.n Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) I. v. 
297 There nothing, .hut , .emboldening of their foen. 

t EmbO'ldish, v, Obs. rare. In 6 onboldiah. 
[f. En- + Bt>i.r>, after words like impoverish .^ « PiM- 
KobDEN. 

iSoa .Arnomjk Chron.{\%xx) 7pjThey that were disposid to 
do dLsubeysance were. .cnholdi.sTiide(/ri>i/cr/ eiiboldrshidel- 

Hence t Embo ldishment, Obs., in 6 inboldish- 
ment. [see -ment.] Emboldknino vhl, sb. 

z3ia Act 4 Hen. Fftly c. vo> 5 a 'To the greate inbi^ddissh- 
ment of. . inysgovrrncd persous disobeyrng your luwe.s. 

llEmbole (emb^l/). A/ed. [mod. I.., a. Gr. 
ifxfiohii a throwing or putting in, f. fft^dWtiv lo 
throw in, f. h in + ^aK/iftu to throw.] 

1 1 . 'I’he reducing of a dislocated limb. Obs. 
x8ii Hooi'KU Med. Diet., Ewhole, the reduction or setting 
of a dislocated bone, i860 Maynf. K.xp. Le.v., Embole, a 
term formerly used for the reduction of a di.slocatioii. 

2 . ‘A plug or wedge* 'Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 . v.= Emooluh (.S>iA Soc. Lex.\ 

Embolio (embpdik), a. Pathol, [f. Embol-us 
+ -re.] Relating to or caused by an embolus. 

1866 A. f'l.iNT Priiic. Med. (iS8o> 33 The multiple abscasses 
in pyamiia ur«, for the most part, of embolic origin. 1874 
Jones & Sikv. Pathol. Anai. 270 F.inboHc softening is the 
lesion ino.st frequently di.scovcred. 

t EmbolimSB'al, a. Obs. rarc-\ [f. Gr. l/i- 
0 o\i/Aat-os of same meaning (cf. Embolism) 4 -al.] 
Intercalary. So f SmboUawwi [see -an], Sm- 
bollaii'ur [see -ak]. 


EMBOLETB. 

1677 Cary Chronat. i. r. 1. iv. ix DtfTerences of years, 
some ordinary and common, others KtiibolinMcal. X7a6 
tr. Gregorys Astron. 1 . 244 'To this purtiose they us’d Inter- 
calary or KmboUmean Months. 17^ Hutton Math. Diet , 
Emholin^an is chiefly used in siieakiiig of the additional 
months inserted by chrotiologists to form the lunar cycle of 
19 years. Cary Chronol. i. 1. i. xii. 46 'I’liey mu.si 

need.s make Embolinucar Months or Days. 

t EmbO'liniary, a. Obs. rarer-'', [f. Gr. ifi- 
fiokifi-uiov (see prec ) 4 -ary.] - picc. 

^ x<^ WiiiSToN 7 'ke. Earth 11. (1722^ 178 Each year hud 
in It xa Luimr Months., no Emholimary Month being 
taken in. 

Embolitm (e’mbjliz’m). [ad. L. emholismus, 
a late Gr. ifsBoXiafAln intercalation, f. tfspoKiij f/t- 
/tfoAos ; cf. Emrolk, Kmboluh.] 

1 . Chronol. The periodical intercalation of a daj' 
or days in the calentlar to correct the error arising 
from the difference between the civil and the solar 
year, iom r, A jieriocl of time so interculatcd. 

isSy'l'RKvisA Higden (Rolls) III. 259 Not |ie 3ere ofjit? 
soniie, uoher of embolisnie. 1596 Bell Suin. Popexy 1. 111. 
iv. 107 'To make embi')Ti.sincs and iiilcrcalation>. a 1638 
M KDKWks. 111. iv. 589 iitarg.. Count the Kmboli-stii of jday.s. 
1679 PioT SlOjffordsh. (iii86> 426 An lunboli.sine of 30 days 
or a lull Muiiili must nevils be made somewhere this year. 
1788 Marnoen in Phil. Trans. l.XXVlil. 417 The year of 
the MalioinKtans r.onsisiK of twelve lunar months, no cin- 
bulisiii being employed to adjust it to the solar period. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. s. v. Embolism us. 1847 in Ckaiu. 
t b. attrib. (in quot. quasi-m//.). cVav. 

1588 A. King tr. Caiiisius' Catech. H. vij, Ane moncth . . 
adclit to y*‘ 3ere..makis y same.. to be callil cmboHsnie. 
1 2 . • noHiC-usc. See qnol.) 

177a Nucji nt Ir. Hist, hyiar Gerund I. 4j^ All he has 
written is a mete cinl olisiii or insertion of foreign and 
ahsurtl matter. 

3 . Pathol, [cf. P'.MBOLTs l (See onot.) 

1855 H. .Si'ENCEK Trine. Psychol. (1872) 1. i. iv. 73 Embol- 
ism.. a plugging up of an artery with cougulaled blood. 
1878 T. Bryan I Tract. Snrg, 1 . 4 p Emboli.stii U a .some- 
what coniinnii alTection ami consists in the occlusion of a 
vessel. 

t EmboliemaD'an, Ohs. rare.-'. Incorrcci 
form of ICMnoi.iM/KAN, after 
X704 Hkarnk Duct. ///j/. 11714;' 1 . II The Einbolismaian or 
Intercalated Years. 

t Emboli'amal, a. Ohs. chronol. [f.EMli0Li.sM 
•f-.\i..] 'I’hat pertains to emboli.sin or intcrcala- 
lion. a. (.)f a year : That is lengthened by inter- 
I calalion. b. Of a month : 'fhat ia intercalated. 
1681 W HAKi oN Disc, i ears etc. Wks. ( 168 0 72 'I'liis year is 
t wo fold, viz. (amiiiiune, containiiv^ 1 2 .Synodical Lui.'iu ions : 
or Kmbolismal, which coiituineth 1^. x 6 n P\.irv .StaJ/ordsh. 
u686) 426 'There must needs be 7 Linbofismal months. 

t Embolisma’tical, ohs.- *^ [f. Gr. Ifs- 

fioXiafMT siem of IfilioKiafia 4 -ICAL.] prec. 

^36 in Bajlky. ^ 1775 ill Asii. 

Embolismic (eiuliidi zmik'), a. Chronol. [f. 
Emkoi.ism 4 'ir.] «= KMJtoi.mM.Mi. 

1736 Baii.kv, Emlolismic, intcrcahary. 1775 Asii, Einbolis- 
mic, belonging lo an cmholism, intercalary. x87i J. Fowu;r 
in -In //.ft)/, XLTV. 146 The signs and symbols of the 
thirteen months of the Anglo-Saxon ciiibollsniu; year. 1876 
Prayerd'k. luterienved All hut 011c of tlie. additional or 
embolismic liin.Ttions. 1877 Bp. S. BurciibR F.ceies. Cal. 59. 
llciicc t Emboli smioal, IT. Ohs.~^ -- prec. 

1736 in Baii.ly. 1773 in Asii. 

II Embolisilius (cmb/^li-znit^s). [L. ; see Em^ 

noi.iisM. j 

Chronol. a. The excess of the solar year 
above the lunar year of twelve synodical months, 
b. Intercalation. Ohs. 

*398 Thi visa Barth. />»• /’. R. ix. iv. (1495' 348 F.mbolis. 
nius is f.ncreasynge and cxecssc by tlic whyche the ycrc of 
the suiine p.'is.syiK the yere of the morie. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet., AW'o/ri-wifjr. .signifies inteicalation. 

2 . In the Greek liturgy : A prayer in.^^ertod after 
the concluding petitions of the I-ord’s Prayer. 

187s O. SiiircKV Gloss. F.ccl. Terms .Said. . after the 
crnholismus at Easter-lide. 

Embolite (cmlgyi.oit). Min. [f. (Jr. 
an intermediate + -ite; ‘because between the 
chlorid and broniid of silver * ( Dana).] * A chloro- 

bromidc of silver, Ag’'^ Br''' CP. It is perfectly 
malleable ; has a resinous and somewhat ada- 
mantine lustre, and varic.s in colour from asparagus- 
green to pistachio, olive, and greyish - green ’ 
(Walts Diet. Chem.'^, attrih. 

18150 Dana Min. 545 Emholite. .crystaU arc implanted in 
crystallized calc spar. MB /bid. (i88o) n6 Varieties of 
embolite based on the proportion of kromid lo chlorid. 

Embolite, error for Emhkltp, 

xs6o ed. Chaucer, Astrolabe 251/1. 

t Einboliia*tioil.. Obs. rare--^. Chronol. [f. 
*embotize (deduced from Embolism} + -ation.] 
Intercalation. 

1677 Cary Chronol. 1. 1. 1. xit, 46 Which Embolisation must 
have some Analogy with the (Jrcck Mode, 
t Eubo'lne, V. Obs. Also 5-^ enbolne. [f. 
En- 4 Bolne.] trans. To cause to swell or rise ; 
Jig/, to puff mi. Hence Bmbo'liiing vbl. sb. 

1430 I.YnG. Chron. Troy 1. ix, With yrous herte enbolncd 
all with pride, f X5a5SKBi,TON AW/j/f. Wks. 1862 11 . 23a 
Vong scoleni nowe a dayes enbofned with the flyblowcn 
blast of the moche vayne glorious pipplyng wynde. 15^ 
'i^MWzChrisTs T, 14b, Embolniiig the bitiowes vppe to the 
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Ayr«, with rorin)* Md howling [they] darte themselues on 
Kwry kocke. 169* in Cork's. 1775 Asn, EMholned^ swelled. 

II Sttboloil (.e mtN)^lf>n ralhol. [f. Gr. (f 0 o\ov 
a peg, siopperj Kmboli'H z. 

sl^ A. Hamii.ton AV»7/. Dis, 138 A large emMon plugs up 
some such artery as the middle cerebral. 
tSlIlbO'Ultar* V. Ohs. rare. Also imbolster. 
[f. liN* 4 lioLSTKK,] troHs. To bolster out, to pad 
: see B01..STKU 2d). Hcucc Embodstering ifbl. sb. 

*S93 Nashe Christ's T. 11613) 144 'H^ie wutiten. .aildiiig 
more Bauiiies vxUo it [beauty] uf lusciuious cinbolsirings. 
x6m Brathwait Eng. ^7»'w//rtci«w. ^ 1641) 301 l'hat..em* 
bolsters her decayed luests, to purchase a sweetheart. 1638 
W. I-iTHoow Totall Discourse 464* Whcrcvpoii my hunger* 
du^d lielUe waxing great, grew I3runi.likc iniholstcrcd. 

11 EnLbolus [L. embolus piston of a 

pump, a. Gr. ifAfioXos peg, stopper.] 
f 1 . A/eeA. Something inserted or moving in an- 
other, such as the bar of a door, a wedge ; esp. 
the piston of a syringe. Obs, 

1669 Bovlk CoutH. Neio Esp. i. xxxii. (i63a> i«j6'rhc Em- 
[jolus or Sucker tjf a Syringe. 1708 K ki{si:y, Embolus^ a bar 
of a Door, a wedge. 1739 J. IIcxiiam Ess. Eevers 0750) 
183 Too great a Weight on ilic Emholus of a Syringe 
hinders its fair play. 1847 in (.'kak:. 

2 . Pathol. • 'I'hc body which causes Emhoijhm * 
^.SW, Soc. f.ex>,. 

1866 A. Funt f 'rinc. Med. (i88ot 311 An embolus is a plug 
of .some material which is transported by the blood.currcnt 
trom one situation to anoihcr. 1876 tr. lEagner's Ceti. 
Pathol. 903 The emlx)Ius is usually arrested ut a part where 
the vessels divide. 

3 . Auat. * 'i’hc osseous axis of the horns of the 
Puminautia eavicornia' {Syd. Soc. /.ex.). 

Emboly (c'ralxBi). [as if ad. Gr. 
f. .stem ol€fs$a\\fiv to tliiow in. , Fr. has emholio 
(Little) ^ EMiioLbsM 3.] JxvACJ nation: a. 
Siirg. The name of a particular operation for 
hernia, b. I'hys. 'Fhc process of formation of 
the doiil lie- layered y^astnda by involution of the 
wall of the single-layered .segmented os uin. 

1877 IIuxi.F.Y Anat. Inv. An. xii. 6R3Modific:Uion of the 
blastosphere by the process of inv.igiri.atjon or einboly. Ibid. 
683 'J'hc various processes by which the gasirtiia or itsequi* 
valent are produced, are rctluoible toepibc^ly and ernholy. 

t Sxiibo'ndagdy Obs. Also 7 en*, im- 
bondaRe. [f. Ln- 4 - Bondaoe.] trans. 'Fo bring 
into a state of bontlage or slavery ; lit. 

xhtrj Ifir.KON Whs. I. 331 T.ct vs not so enthrall ^ ciibond* 
;i-.je our fellies yndcr our own lusts. 1673 Cavk Prim. 
(.’Ai'. III. ii. -337 Cbrisiiiins emb«»nd;tging themselves tore* 
deem otliers.' 1691 llowoii. ill Unmasked 13 Tic 

.and Ills Assisl.ants sought to inthral all, and linlxindugc all. 

II SnibOlipoillt (ahbonpwnii), a. and sb. Also 
enbenpoint. [F. embonpoint', f. phmse en bon 
point ‘in good condition'.] Now chiefly with 
n.fcrencc to women. 

A. sb. Plumpness, well-nourished appearance 
of body : in complimentary or euphemistic sciumj. 

1751 WARHi/HToNin Pojie Mor. Ess. iv. 47 Wks. t7sr III. 
^72 I’otake care that the. .colours arc firoporlioned to her 
<^omplexion ; the stuff to the emhon point of her person. 
1807 Z. IbKit .S'ounrs Mdsiss. in. App. 3.S 'I’hey arc all 
incUning a little, to eiilion])oiiit, ^ 1849 P* Bkonte Shirtey 
-xi i6« A form decidedly inclined to t:iiilioM(ioint. 1876 
H.^RTiioi.ow Mat. Med. fi87i>' 343 An increase in llic body- 
weight and I lie einbonpoiiil of those who take srimulunts. 

S. as jircdicalivc adj. Plump, wcll-nourishcd- 
looking. [In Fr. only a.s phrase cn bon point."\ 
lx 66 a Evei.yn Sculptura i. i. 117.SS) iS I'liimp it t^jis tlic 
French h.'ts it) en bon point .] c x 8 o 6 Sir K. W 11 .SON in f.i/e 
11862) I. App. 372 Before m-arriage they are generally light 
in figure ’, after they are iiiolbers they bceomc more emhon- 
point. x 8 i 8 Scott Jfrt. Midi. x.xxvii, Her form, though 
rather embonpointy was nevertheless graceful. 

t EmbO'rder, oh. Also 6 enborder, 7 -8 
imborder. [f. Kn- + Bohher.] a. To furnisli 
with an edge or border ; to edge. Gonst. with 
b. To place or set as a border. 

c 1530 l.D. Bf.rnkks a rth. Lyt. Hryt. (1814) 139 'I’hc cram- 
pons (of the bcdl were of fyiie syliier enburdered wythgolde. 
1687 Mii.ton P. a. IX. 436 Among ihick-wov'ii AHxirets and 
Flours Tnihordered pmirf. edd. cmlwirdcred] on each Bank. 
X736 Baii.i-v, Intbordered^ liortlcred, having liorders. 1847 
C raig, Embontery Inthordery to fumi.sh or enclose with a 
border ; to lioiind. In mod. Diets, [in both forms]. 
Embordured, -in|7, var. ff. iMHoitimiiKD, -ino. 

11 Embosca*ta {ps€udo’ar€h.\ incorrect sign- 
ing of (It.) Imboscata, Ammchcadk. 

x8io Scott Monast. xxi. Have you purpose to set upon 
me here ns in an einboscatuf 

Embosk, var. of Imbosk, to shelter in a wood. 
Embosom, imbosom (cm-, imbirzam), V. 
Also 7 enboaome. [f. Kx-, In- + Bo.som.] 

1 . trans. To lake or press to one’s bosom ; to 
cherish in one’s bosom ; to embiacc. + Also, lo 
implant, plunge (a sting, \veapon,etc.)in(another’s) 
bosom {obs.). Chiefly^ rare in mod. use. 

a. 1590 Si'EN.sKR F. (>. 11. il. zs'llie h-indmayd . . glad t’ cm- 
Lo.sume hi.s nffcction vile. x6xo(k Fi.ktciiur Christ's y/ct. 
in Farr S. P. Jas. (j848)'f)7 1’hus sought the dire enchaun* 
tresse in his minde Her guileful I liait to have embosomed. 
c 1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) 36/2 Tithon's 
wife embosom'd by him lies. 1845 Quari.fs .Sol. Retani. 
yii. 9 An^er rests Kmbosom'd . . in foolish brests. 1799 
Savage Iv sHderer i. 380 Why embosom me a viper's sting ? 
a 18 x 3 A. WiiJiON Tears 0/ Britain Poet. Wks. 158 Shall 


..such a monster.. By Britons be .. embosomed? 1^4 
Posey Letd. Serm. 459 All the Father cmlxxsometh the Son, 
B. 163X f 1.' 7 Suflering them [Muleteers] to im* 
Ijo&ome them Itetwecn tlivir brests. Flavel Fount. 

Li/e ii. 4- They lay a.s it were imlio.somed in one another. 
1806 M<inRK From High Prtest Apolto ii. 40 Mi^ht he but 
pass the hours of .shade Imbosomcd by his Delphic maid. 

2. trans/. a. To enclose, conceal, shelter, in the 
‘ bosom ’. Often pass, to l>e enclosed, enveloped 
/■«, closely surrounded with (woods, foli.n.ge, moun- 
tains, etc.); poet.y lo Ije ‘wraptxjd* in ^sIuinbtT, 
happiue.ss, licaiitV) etc.)* +b. rryf. Of a river : 'Fo 
l>our itself into the bosom of a larger stream (obs.). 

a. X689 H. More Para. Proph. xiii, All surts of people 
may saicly eiiiboiioni themsclveii in hcr.^ c 1730 Shensionk 
E/egies vii. 44 My distant hotne Which ouk.s embusum. 
X764 (yui.nsu. 7 >vm 983 Embosom'd in the deep where 
Holland lies. 1973 WiLKivst’nr/'. (18051 IV^. 158 The vil.Tges 
arc happily embosomed with trees. 1796 Morsf. Amer. 
Ueog. 1 . 501 This state [New York] unilH).sonis vast qu.Ti)tities 
of iron ore. x8. - Cami-bw.i. Oh I 'isitingStene in A tgylsh. 
i. The w'iitd-shakcn weeds that enil»o.som the bower. K8a9 
Sr.uTT Anne 0/ (i. iii, One of those .spots in which Nature 
often emliosunis her sweetest charms. 1855 .SiN(.i.kii>N 
I'irgif I. V71J Deep sleep cnilK}.somelli their jaded limbs 
1876 (jRFKn Short Hist x. § 4. 79H What sepulchre ciii- 
liu.suins (he remains . . of so iiiucii human e-xcctleiicc and 
glory? 1879 (..‘hr. Kos-setti Seek ty /•'. 24 'I'he sky . .over- 
aichingana cniWsoiiiiiig not eurth and s(!a only, but clouds 
and meteors, pinnet.s and slar.s. 

B. 1664 Mani.kv Crotins'^ J.tr:v-C. U arres 837 Thu Kiver 
Veebt. .itiibosoines it .self into the same, [the IssellJ. X667 
Mii.ton P. L.n. By \i*liom in bliss imlxisotn'd sat the 
Son. 1835 Wii.i.i.s i'eneitlinxs 11. lx. 167 We walked, to a 
large old villa, imbosomed in Injes. XB39 Baii.i;y Eisius 
(ed. 5) 378 Thy heart iiiilH>.soinL‘d in all beuuteoiisncss. 

llciK^e Bmbo aomed, a.y ExnbO Boming 

sh. and ppt. a. 

i6aa 6s Hlvlin Cosnioi:r. iii. 11682) 905 Since their em- 
bosoming and recuiicileineiit to the Church of Umne. x6a6 
Sanoys (> 7 ‘id’s Afetam. x. 205 She..Fhisht with iinlKisoind 
flainc.s. 1839 Baii.kv Fes/ns xviit. (1848' 184 The long im- 
l.Kt.v)med bratd. 1859 Faurau /. J/ome (jTUr hill with 
its tall spire and cinbosoiiutig trees. 1873 Buowning Red 
Cott. Niriit-c.iyiM Kttsses of shrubs, enibosomings of flowers. 

+ EiIII 10*B8 , */a Obs. rare- K [1 . Kmbosb 7.'.'] 

A bos8-like i)rc»jcctioii ; a knob. 

1644 F.vi: LVN d/i-///. (1857) 1 * ’-4 A r«»und emboss of marble. 
Emboss (embers', Al^o 4-6 onbosia, 5 
enboco. [prob. a. OF. ^cmlme-r (app. not re- 
corded before 1530) : sec F.n- and Bos.s J7^l] 

1. trans. 'Fo cause to bulge or swell ouX, make 
convex or protuberant; to cover with ])roliiber- 
ances. In riiodi-rii u.sc rhtcOy t? am/, from 2 or 3. 

a. e 1460 .Stans Pner 31 in Hahees Bk. <1868/28 'J'o cnboce 

diy lowis withe mete, Cuvx kw) Unydon's Quest. 

Chirurg. .Some (Ijoncsj arc eiibo.s.sed for lo enlii*. x^ Syi - 
V F.sTKR Du Hartrts i, iii. <1641/ 25/2 When (iod . . Kmhas't 
the Valleys and Embost the. lids. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med. I. 33.f F.nilK»ssed with fat. xf. . Gay Story of Arachne 
39 Ht:r tiembliiig hand, embossed with livid veins. 1763 
CiiURCiiit.!. Proph. Fatniue, I'oems I. 117 With Ixnls «nn- 
bossed and overgrown with .vurf. 18x4 Southkv Roderick 
xxi. 18 Us fretted roots Emb«:)ssed the. bank. 1868 Kirk 
r/ifi-v, /jW</ 1 II.v, Hi. 413 It is everywhere unci[ual, ein- 
bo.'ised with hill-lops. 

B. 1664 Power F.xp. Phitos. I. 13 Her Body is . . iniboss d 
all over W'itli black knobs. 1667 Mii.ton P. /.. xii. iSt> 
Botches and blaiiies must all bi.s flesh imbosti. 

tb. lig, i'o emboss i^out)'. to inflate (style), 
render tumid ; to give exaggerated ]»rominencc to. 

iSfii Brief F.xam. * iiij !•, Ye einbossc out ymir glorious 
stiles. 1565 jhw hi. (lOi t'36 It liath ple.Tsc<l 
M. H.Trdiiig thus to colour and toembosse oul this ancient 
Father, JS77. *646 |sce Emhosskd///. «.* j). 

"Fo. inir. To bulge, be convex. Vbs. rare. 

CX430 [see Kmhossino vhl. xA]. X576 Baker JcokU o/ 
Iii all h 215 a, if the same be made hullowe iiiibo-ssing 
towarde the myddic. 

2. Spec. 'I'o carve or mould in relief; to cause 
(figurc.s, part of a wrought surface) to stand out, 
project, or protrude. Alsoyf^f. The earliest and the 
prevailing mod. sense. [So Fr. imboccr I’alsgr.).] 

a. c 1385 ( 'll AIR. F.R A, Ct. If'.y Pidoy Of gold the harris vj> j 
enbo.sede |7». r. enbOKscdl. 1^3 Ifoniiius 11. Idolatry 11. i 
(18301 194 Images Cumc into the Church, nut now in p.Tinted 
cloths only, but embossed in stone, 1644 Evei.yn Mem, 
(1857) I. 76" Fleur-de-lis cinlx>sscd out of the stone. 1796 
Bi.'rkk Regie. Peace. Wks. (842 1 1 . 329 Sui:h claims . . MoikI 
embijsseil, and . , forctrd ibeinsclvc?, on the view of coimnori, 
.•^hort-siglited benevolence. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. A- It. J 
Jrnts. iI. 37 A gold .swor<l-hiIt ,, l»eiiig actually eriibo.ssed | 
on the picture. 1885 Maneh. E.ram. 5 June 5/6 Farmer's j 
apixiraiii.s. .for cba.sing, glazing, and embossing cloth. I 

B. 1613 Drayton Poly-idb. v. 75 Fish, in .Aniique workc J 
most curiously inibost. 1676 Boyle in Phil. I runs. X I - 807 ; 
The figure of a Star, .imbost upon the upper superfictes of j 
tlic Kcgulu.s. ^ I 

b. To adorn with figures or other ornamenta- 
tion In relief; to rcprescnl (a subject) in relief. 
(Sometimes with reference to embroidery.) Al.so 
of the figures, etc. : To stand owl as an ornaiuent 
111 )011. 

1430 Eylh-.. Chron. Tror ii. xx, An epythaphe. . With letters 
ryche of guide almiie cnUicod. 1513 Bkaoshaw St. BVr* 
bnrge 60 'I'bc ten plages of Kgywie were well emlx>sl. xOox 
Hoi.i.ano Pliny II. 6»2 Siluer plate curiously enchased and 
iinl/ossed. 1659 Bp. Wai.ton Cottsid. Considered age/ How 
coiiu; they (.Saiiiuritan letters] to udorn and eml»ovs vessels 
and coins? 1735 PoPt Odyss. xix. 293 Rcg:d ro!»c with 
figured g<»ld emhosl. 1781 (iiitBON Deed. <V I". IH- lx. 5^3 
The sides were embossed with a variety of piciurestiue. . 


Acene.x. 183a Badhagk Ecoh. Mems^f, xi. (ed. 3) 60 Ca^jpocs 
. . emlxisscaal) over with raised pAttem.<i. 2846 Pmus^tt 
Eerd, 4 h. I. viii. 346 'ITie rich broroe W'hich embossed its 
gates. x8s5 Macal'Lay Hist. En^.Vd . 490 Men who. .had 
made a fair profit by embossing silver bowls and chargers. 

3 . 'I'o oniaiucnt w'ith or n.s with bosses or studs, 
llcncc, To adorn or decorate sumptuously. 

a. 1579 Spen.ser Shiph. Cat. Felx, A girdle of gelt F.mbost 
with huegle. 1594 /. IIiokenkon Arisbas ii8;8' 38 His 
hou.se. .he found not gorgeously cinbost, yet gaily trimuied. 
c 1630 Drl'aim. of Hawiti. Poems Wks. <1711) 29/r Bright 
oort.ds of the sky Kinl/oss'd with .sparkling .stars. 1097 
Fotter Antio. rireece iii. iii. (171s' *4 'I'hc (Jhariois being 
rn:hly vMiiboss tl with C'lOUl ana other Metals. 17x0 Lona, 
Caz. No. 4672/1 The Harness was embossed with Silver 
IM.Ttes. x7^ CowpKR Task v. 426 'J he studs, that thick 
pniUiss his iron door. x 8 i 3 H. & j. Smith ReJ. Addr. xi. 
(1873) i>ii4 Whose tresses the pean-drups emlxiss. X834-9 
I.ANooH I mag'. Conv. (1846) I. 5 Did wc not.. Emboss our 
liosuins with ilie dalfodiis. 

, B. 1578 T. I’RonoH Corg, Cattery. With buyIding.H hravc, 
iinhost of variant hue. 1784 (.\>WPER Task I. 191, 1 fed on 
. .beiries that iinboss the bramble. 

EmbO'SS, Obs. exc. arch, in &cn.se 4. Also 
4 emboso, euboao, 6-K imbosn. [ME. emlfose^ 
peril, f. Fn- + OF. bos, hois wood ; the equivalent 
OFr. embuiscr occurs with scitffc of AMHihstr. Jf 
so, the word is ultiiimtcly iilcntical with Imbomk f. 
'I’he dcvidopiiicnt of svnsts as suggested lielow is 
strange, but n])i»ears to be in accordance with the 
existing evidence.] 

1 1 . /ntr. Of a hunted animal : 'Fo take shelter 
in, plunge into, a wood or thicket. Obs. 

,x 3 h 9 C,, AiJtiKR Dethe Bfnunchr 352 (The hunters re- 
rouiited] how the Iierl hatl vpuii Iciigllie .So muclic embosed 
I.-', r. eiibosril, eiib<i.-.id| I not nowe what. 1680 Boiler 
Rem. <1751; 1 . 8 l.ool^ r|uickly. lest the .Sight of us .Should 
caiiso the sl.'iiiled Ilcnst t'imbo'is. 

i b. 'I'he pa. ppk. i.s iksed by Milton for imbosked. 
1671 Min ON Samson 1607 Like tlint self* begot ten bird, 
In tliu Arabian woods iuibost. 

+ 2 . Todrive (a hunted animal) to extremity. Obs. 

(The sense ‘rfirive lo .t thii ket,' required by' the etymology 
above Miggcsic«l, it. not clearly vvidcnc-'eil). 

1590 Si knsi.r F. 111. I. 21 (.'urres. .hauing. .'I'lie Salunge 
beast embiisi in weary ch.Tcc. 1396 Drayi'un Leg. 11,379 
I, ike a I )ecre, before the H omuls im host. x6oi Siiak.s. Alt's 
ICeti Ml. VI. 107 Wc have alinosi imlR>s( him, you shall see 
Ills fall to nighl. *654 (Iavion Pleasant Notes on Don 
Uui.vof 210 As Mules and Mors<'s, who tire iinbnss’d, fonme 
aiuj chafe the rmjre, 1680 Otwav tains .’^larins iv. ii. 
(173';) 68 Was ever lion tlni.s by dogs einbos.s'<] ? 1768 Bmvh 
Diet, Terms Art. To EiiibosM (in Iluiitingt, lo iMelu.Ne in a 
Fbicket. 

t B. In pass, of a hiinlcd animal ; To be tx* 
bausted by running; hcncc^ to foam at the 
mouth (as a result of exhaustion in running), 
i Also trans/. of poisons: (tf.) To be cxhfiinitrd, at 
the last extremity of fatigue ; (A) lo foam at the 
moiilh (Irom r.'ige, elc.). Obs. 

f I'hc sense ‘ to foam at the mouth ' is prob. influenced by 
1 '!mii(».s.s ?' *, .IS if an ' embossed stag' were one * .studded' 
with 1.>iib)>Ies of foam. Cf. I-muost rs, to bL-im at the mouth 
iCorkaine 1591), Imiiost .r/»., fwini iR. Bradley 1727'.] 

1^3 Sk n TON f //»;/. /.Yrw;W/ 24 Wheie h.TrtiA bclluyiig, 
cinbosyd with dislres Ran on the raiinge. 1575 Tuuiiekv. 
Bk. reneric -.Hi When he h foamy at the mouth, wr. .saye 
that he is ernbost. 1595 .Mark nA.M .Sir R. iiriuniit i.xxixx. 
With rage imbost. x6ix ( ountr. Content 1. iv. <1668, 95 A 
sl.ag .. imbost, that is, fuaining. .about the mouth. iCti 
Go) UR., Malmme . . inibossed, or almost spent, as a Deere, 
by bard imrsuit. 1635 Gill Sner. Phitos. ii. ii»i As a stag 
I l•.mlJOs.sed takes llm soyle. 1651 Davhnant liondibert It. 

! xlix. He (llie slag] Is iinbos’d, and weary'd lo ti Bay. 
i Jig. 1993 War.n'I'R Albion's Flng. vii. xx.xvi. (lOr.;) 175 My 
I diased He.Trt tinboste and nlniost .spent. 1634 <Ji.'arlkr 
I Job Borins <1717) v^’f My .sjiiril's faint, .iny .soul s irnlxist. 

I 4 . trans. 'J'o cover with loam (the mouth, the 
I body of an animal), arch. 

* 53 * F.i-Vo'i CiW. II. vi. 120 By fnrie rhuung^'d into an 
1 boiiiblc figure, bis mooibe funic and iiiibo.scd. iSioScoyr 
[ Lady of L. \. vii, ]*.inbos‘.cd wifli f'o.iiii, and d.nrk wiihsoil, 

I The laboii ling stag .strained full in view, 1839 Ci nning- 
i HAM Magie Bridle, .Innip. 748 He ‘ciw a wild .steed.. 
Wliitc foism bis flanks c.inbossing. 

t EmbO'SS, (df.\. fapi/. first in S])enser ; 
jieiii. f. I'iN- ‘ Ho.ss jtb.’i 'I ho Sp. embo^Mrse to cn- 
voloj) oneself in a clo.ak, has also been suggested. 
.Si»tiic of the qiuils, might belong lo Kmbohs v.l 
in sense ‘ decorate ’.] 

trans. 'Fo cover, encase fin armour* ; to jdunge 
(a wenpon in an enemy’s botly. Also Jig. in 
pass. 'I'o bo ‘wrai^pcd ’ (in t-ase). 

1390 6 Sn*.NSKH F. ('. i. iii. 94 A knight her melt in mighty 
ai'inc.s embost. /bid. r. xi. 20 The knight his thrillaiit spear« 
again a.ssayd In his bras-platcd bjdy to enihos.se. Ibid. iii. 
i. 64 None ol ihum rashly durst, .in ho ^lori<m.s spoyle them* 
sclve*. eiiibusse. Ibid. vi. iv, 40 VoW'iiig, that never he., 
would Hg in ease emhost. ifiax Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. 
111. XV. 11651) 1)3 A souUlicr emboKsed all in gold Uransl. 

L. pt;reiHf:itur aHro\. 

*l-Einbo*8B v.^ Obs.-** [ad. Fr. embosser to 
atlach a ‘ spring ' lo a cable, f. r«- (see En-) 4 * bosse 
knot at the end of a rope,] (See «juot. and 
etymology : evidence of Eng. use is wanting.) 

1768 Bovs Diet. Terms Arf/Vo Emboss a Cable (Rca Term. 1 

Embossed (cmbp si), ppl. a. I [f. Emboss v.i] 
1 . Carved or moulded in relief ; ornamented with 
figures ill relief ; (of figures or ornament) raised, 
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standing out in relief. Kmbosstd printin^f'. print- 
ing with raised letters, as for the use of the blind, 
or for ornamcnl. 

1541 Image 67I masses. .wntusht . . in imbosed 
wvirkc. 1563 Uotniiies 11. Idolatry 11. (1B59) iQS ICmbossed 
inia^jes to crccfjc into Cliurches. i^i rKKCiVAi.!. 

A’c 7«7V, cmbo.iHcU works, Tvrtuutata, iBo^ P/itl. 
Tnxus. XCIII. 153 The, .wear wliidi alleiids the friction 
of. .emljossed surfaces. »fl49Wn.MOTr yntl. Summer in 
Country 15 July 141 The einboKsecl alphabet for the blind. 
1856 Emiikson Png, Traitst Lit. Wk.s. (Hohii) 11 . rcij The 
. .bill of fare engraved on embossed paper. 1859 (^lui.i.iCK 
^ TiMiis Paint, With suflicient body to give an em- 
bossed cirec-'i to the touch. 

2 . Covered with ornamental bosses or studs ; 
richly or sumptuously decorated. 

1591 r.vLV Sapfiho I. ii. lOi Endeavour to he a cotirticr to 
live in embnste raofes. 1871 WhyiI!:-Mllviu.k 
1 . '.!i His in.aster drew the embossed bit carefully from his 
iiivtmrite'.s mouth. 

t 3, liii^ilic. ; Humpbacked. Oh. 
e 1430 Ir. Dcgnillex'iiU's PUg. Lyf. Manh. (i8fig'> i jo floy- 
stows she was and wrong .sliapen and eii bused | Fr. 
t 4 . Bulging, convex, swollcu, tumid ; jit^. of .style. 
*577 Hounsmki) (V/»YU*. II. 163 'I'hinking by their em- 
bossed speech .i«i tickle the cares and h.arts of iho yoong 
princes. 1578 I.vrK Vodoens 645 The. .imbossed heados of 
the first and right .Suuilla. 13^ K. Scot Distov. IVitc/ier. 
\ur. six. isjjS In diverse kinds of glasses', ns in the liullowc 
the plain, the embosst^d. 1596 .Sh.vkk. i Hen. IV\ 111. iii. 
177 Why thou liorson, impudent, imbost Kascall. 2605 
l.tarw.yi. 227 My Daughter, thou art a liyle, a plague 
S'^re, or imhosserl Carimnclc. 1646 J. Hai.l liorm I 'uc'. 39 
Kmbosnod J^anguage tickles the cares. 

6. ffol. ‘ Projecting in the centre like the boss 
of a shield ’ Sj'd. Soe. /.ex.). 
t Embo'ssed, ///. tr.- oh. [f. Emfuj«s 
*KT» Of a hunted animal ; Driven to extremity ; 
foaming at tlic mouth from e.xhaiistion. Also 
Iransf. of ])erscins. 

>641 111 *. in Pent. JCh. (i66j.' yi The ciilxissed 

heart patitetli ri>r the. rivers. 1840 Skliji:n Lnwx Png. 11. 
x.wi. M7 f.iko ail tndiospcd Stag . . he must run and 

tuu-run all. 11x653 C'LKvia..\Ni> urn. Perms (1677.) ukj Once 
mure tu si’igic out my emboss’d Cummiiter-man. 

Embosser (embp’.s.'tj;. Also 7 imbossor. [f. 
]vMuo.sa + -nil.] One wlio embosse.s. 

x 6*3 in RvMnt Pirdrra XV'JII. <1726) 74 Wee doe . . ap- 
poiiile and 01 dame to be the Maixter Imhosser and Mak« r 
of the iiu'd.il(:.s of U.S our hciies and successors. 18x9 
l.ond. Pirret. 385 Vealherd, ( Icorge, Dyer and I'bnlMis.sef of 
Wi»i)ll(;n i:ioth, Deal-street. 1883 11 . H. IIiu'.kkk in f.ng. 
Uluxf. .'dag. N^ov. 89/2 The stamp and die h.nd .super- 
soded the embosser. 

Embossing (embp-sir) , vbl. sb, [f. Kmbo«« v.^ 
a. 'rhe action of the verb Kmbows ; 
al.?o atfrib., as in emhssing-irott, •maehittCj •/re.vs. 
b. cotter. Einbos. 3 ed ornamentation ; fonucrly in 
wider sense, swelling, protuberance. 

1 1430 I.vnc;. ilochas 1. xx. (1554' 36 If their hrcsies up to 
high them dresse, ‘‘rbey can . . thenbosiiig doun represse. 
X 54 X R. Coi'la.nh Cuydon's truest. Chirurg.^ Of them Ibpiies] 
that haiic cnbos.syrig, 1580 Hom.vhxM) I'rtns. Pr. Tong^ 
l.n Hossr . , the embossing of a Jewell. x6a6 Hacux .Sj /rvi 
§373 y\li Engravings and EtiiViossings (afar otfiappe.ar plain. 
C1865 J* Wvchk ill CVr< , .V( . I. 272/1 The . .cmbossiiig.s on 
the paper are made by the inelhuil of reverse currents. 

EmbO'SSment (.cinbT'smenty. [f. Kmoom!! v.^ 

4 -MEXT.] 

1 1 . The action or proccs.s of embossing. Obs. 
x8ox Ann. Prg. 1799 Chruii. 399 A inetliod of. .ornament- 
ing by. .eiubossincnt. .cloths or stuffs. 

2 . concr. A tigure carved or moulded in relief ; 

cinbos.sed ornament. Now ;wt’. Also ;i.s 

in CTnho.tsmi'nl-tfiap^ .a map of which the surface is 
moulded in elevations and depres.^ions. 

x6«o FJkkkkh Drramr iij. 5 1 'rhere you .sec the golden 
embosments and curious cncluisings. 1731 Capt. Pownat l 
u\ Jiibl. J'opflgr. Piit. 11790) 111. 166 An iirn. .of. .clay . . 
without any inscription or cnibosseimmt. 18x3 Hooi; 
Queen t IP'nkr 46 llencath rose an emhussiiumt jiroiui,- A 
rose bniraih a thistle boxved. i88t Xatnre XXIV. 149 
All I be necessary data for making .in emlx)ssmcnt*injip. 

3 . gen. A bulging, jirotubcrance. 

x6io Gutr.LiM ffrrntdry ir. vi. 03 With .a swelling emlioss* 
nicnt. 1611 CoTGR. 6. V. .S'aJllie^ 'J’he iinbossmurnt of an 
cnchaced pretiuus stone. i6a5 Hacon Ps.s. Onrdens •Aib.) 
560 Perfect circles without any.. Iinbosmcnts. 1817 R. 
Jami son ( 7 /.<ir. Min. B9 'These emboKsmciits are not formed 
by the cry.st.alli/^ttioii of that pf^rtiou of the suit which has 
!)oen dissolved. 

Embo'Stnre. tind/. rare. Also 7 imbosturo. 
[ft. KMiiodM S'. I, after sculpture. (But cf. Em> 
BOAST 7 /.:] ^ KvfBOSSMKXr. 

1616 KivM.'M. & Y\.. Faith/. Fr. iv. iii, 'Jlicre iiur want.*; 
Imbo^lul•e n«»r embroidery. 1863 .Sai.a Capt. Dang. I. ii. 
3J 'Ihis strange device raised in anembosture of gold. 
Embottlo ; see Em- prefix. 

II Embonchement •,nnb7/Jtnah, cmb/F’/mcnt i. 

[I r. ; i. enwouchcr '. sec next.] a. 'Phe mouth (of 
a. river), b. /*hys. The point .at which one vessel 
enters or hrad.s into another. 

1844 W. H, M.f x\vfc,LI.. .S/tir/. Srail, x. fl85.s>9U 

.a heavy '-ea is turiiMing into the einbouchmerit of the Dee. 
1878 I’ wsi KK /V/vsr. II. i. 4. 248 'I'lie eniboucheinent of the 
lhor.ai'ic «bu.t nu*> the vjpnons system. 

^ II Smbouclmre (anbf/j/yr;. Also 9 emboiioh- 
iop, 8 ainbxujhoer. [Fr. ; f. emboucher to put 


in or to the mouth ; also rejl. of a rivef, to dis- 
charge itself by a moullt ; f. en^ in + bouche mouth.] 

1 . The mouth of a river or creek. Also transf, 
the opening out of a vallev into a plain. 

zToa FortH. Ramble xvi. 1x4 We reached the embouchure 
of tlic fall. i8xa KxamiHcr 14 Sept. 580/2 Near to the 
emboimhier of Bererina. i8m I.vki.l Frinr. Grol. 1 . 238 
The city Fouh..so late as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was on this euiboucliuru. Z856 Stanlkv Sinai <V 
Pal. II. i. 71 Hugo cones of white clay and sand, .guarding 
the embouchure of the valleys. z8w G. Dukk Pol. Surv. 
too It lir..s. .at the embouchure of several rivers. 

2 . Music. * 'I'hc part of a musical instrument 
applied to the mouth’ (Grove). 

1834 Mrs. .Somf.kvim.k CtWHejr. Phys. S. xvii. (1849)’ i6p 
The embouchure of a flute. 1873 W. Lti-.s Acoustics 1. iii. 
27 'The air. .is inside to play upon the thin edge of the pipe 
at the embouchure C. 

3 . Music. ‘The disposition of the lips, tongue 
and other organs necessary for producing a musical 
tone’ (Grove). 

X760 Goi.dsm. at. tv. xir, Vou .sec . , I have got the am- 
hnsheer already Ion the German HuteJ. 1879 (ikovr. />/(•/. 
Afus. I. 536 ‘The second octavo is produccci by a slrongor 
pressure of wind and an altoraliuii cif embouchure. 

Embonnd, imbound (cm-, imbutrnd), v. 
poet. arch. [f. En-, In- i Boi.:>ni> ji^.] trans. To set 
bounds to ; tu cotifine, contain, hem in. 

Hence Enibou'nded ppl. a. 

*S 9 S i'HAKs. John iv. iii. 137 'JTiat sw'eete brc.ath Which 
was emhuunded in this beauteous clay. 1633 P. Fi.ktcmi-r 
IVotnan's Lightness^ Ilut never bunds a woin:iii might, cm- 
jiound. x8xa W. Tknnant Anster J»\ 1. xxii, 'I'o .. slei^p 
imboiindrd hy his boisterous arms. X85S g SiNoi.KiuN 
I'irgil II. 16 The voice th’ iiiibounded shores Volley along. 

tEmboW*. sb. Obs. rar€~^. [f. next.] 'Tlie 
concave surface of an arch, vault, or dome. 

1548 Hall Chron, ixSogi 723 The. . Embowc.s were of very 
strange worke with leaves, ballcs and other gurnishinges. 

ExnbOW (erabtfw), v.t Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 
enbow, 6 - Imbow. [f. En- + Bow 

1 . trans. To bend or curve into a bow (see 
How sb.^). 

evgofs DiStr. VII. 3034 Rruwes.. Bright u.s the brent 
gold enbowet i»al were. 

2 . Arch, 'i'o arch, vault. 

1481 fsee Emhowki)///. ^.J 1553 Kdkn Decades IV. Ind. 

(Arb. I 309 'J’lie ruuffes . . ate gylted tuid riulmwed. 1587 
(iOi.iUNO /V Mornaywxx. lui J be heauen, being 110- 
tniwed about these lower narts, like a \aui. 1641 Hi> vi.in 
Help to Hist. n67t' 294 The West end ..em bowed over 
head Sf.e.rncth to be very antient. 1838 Wordsw. Sonn.^ 
Cave of Stafa. The pillared vestibule, .the roof embuwed. 

3 . 'I’o crtclosc as within a sjihere; to englobe, 
encircle, 

1605 Sylvesikk Du lUxrtasx. ii. I. 70 Turn’d Vapour, it 
h.'ive round cm bow’d Heau’ns highest stage, xfiag G. 
Danifl Trinanh.t ILn. F, c.\ci, lli.s Kayes Kmbow'd 
W'^ in a vapor here, and there a Cloud, 

’I* ExuboWy Oh. rare~^. Tn 5 onbowo. 
[f. -f Bow 7^1] trans, ? To bow down. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 204 The sonne of man huBe not wer 
he may reclync or irnbowc his liede. 

t Embow'dle* Obs. rare- ^. [Cf. BoWDLEl) 
ppt, </.] trans, T'o wrap round. 

1625 W. L'lsLfc tr. Dh Partas Noe 10 A claggy night of 
myst einlwjwdlftih round [Fr. envelope! his braiiLs. 

£]ILbOW6d (emb/ 7 «’d), ppl. a. [ 1 . Ilmbow 7 J.t] 

1 . Bent or curved into the form of a bow ; con- 
vex, btiw-like. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 707 T.ong lyke a Pcarc, with cerlaytie 
embuwed or swelling diuisions. 1591 Spkn.skk Vis. Worlds 
I 'anitie it. With gilden homes embowed like the Moone. 
1639 Horn & Romotiiam Cate Lang. Uni. xciv. (1643) g 
759 A globe is round, being eirJxiwed on the ont'sidc, and 
ni.illow on the in-side. 16^ Pottkb .Antig. Greece in. vi. 
(17151 6 1 7 'he Wings are doubled, by bestowing the light- 
ariu’d Men under them in an eiuliow’d Form. x8^ 9 
SiNiiLKioN Virgil II, 473 'IV imbuwed points together met. 
b. Her. (.See quots.) 

]6xo GniLLiM Heraldry III. xxii. (1660) 234 He beareth, 
A/ure, a Dolphin Nasniit, linbowed Argent, tyfiz Prit. 
Alag. If. 532 'I’wo arms counter, embowed, and vested, 
gules. 1830 Rop.sun Frit, l/erald^ (ilossary, Rmbmued 
(Fr. courbc) hcnl, or bowed. Pmbou'ed contrary, bow ed in 
opposite directions. Emtunocd drier ted^ bowed with the 
extremity turned downwards. \Wbfwi\y\v.u. Heraldry I list. 
^ Pop. X. .56 An Arm.. when bent at the clla>w is embowed. 

2 . Arch, a. Arched, vaulted, b. C-urved or 
projecting outward, so as to form a recess (cf. 

Bow sb.t 12, I ’»OW- WINDOW). 

1481 Caxton Orat. P. C. Scipion D. viii. in Tulle on 
Fricudsh. 1 ’he stone werkes enhowed called the Arches 
tryuinphal, 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 36 The. fair em- 
iKiw'ed or vawted roofs. 1617 Sir R. Bovt.K Diary {\%^\) 1 . 
160, 1 agreed with.. the carpeiitere to imtt a new conipti-stR 
imijowed Roof on my Chappie. Z63S aIilton Penseroso 157 
Love the high embowed roof. 1893 Roitkr Ponthill 50 In 
the cmbow’cd recess are three windows. k8a6 ScoiT Wooiist. 
i, 'fhe ancient cmhnw'd arches of the uhl cliantry. 2864 D. 
MiTt.iiFLL A>/'. .Star. 205 An embow'ed window. 

Embowol (cmbou’td ;, V.. Also 6 -7 em-, en- 
bowell, inibowel(l. [In senses 1-2 ad, OB’. 
enbmvclcr (recorded iti pa. pple. enhmvelS ** OF. 
etnboule, *e/nboele) an alteration with substitution 
of the [irefix em- for es-) of OFr. eshoueler^ f. es- 
icpr. I.. f.r- out -^bouel Bowel. In senses 3 4 f. 
Ex- 4 Bowkl.] 


I . 1 . fratts. To remove the (abdominal) viscera 
from (a body), either for the purpose of embalming, 
or as part of a judicial penalty ; » Dibembowel. 

xui Test. Eltor. (Suriee.s) V. 141 Item I will that aftir my 
deth my body be eiiibowclu. 15^ Shakr. i Hen, / F, v. iv. 
lou Imhowcll'd will I see thee by and by. 164a Slinoshy 
Dxary (1836) 64 W'l* made me. .send for a chimrgeon from 
York io emUiwel him. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. <18271 
111 . VI. H 3. 124 H.aving prepared tlicir bodies forlhepurnose 
by embowelling them. 1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 488 He is 
the diviner who must embowel the beasts of saurlficc. 1867 
Fkrkman Norm, Conq, 1 . vi. 490 Others he put in prison, 
others lie embowelled. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1580 Nashk Almond for Parrat ao, I hauc nut hulfe em- 
buweld my 1 poster. x6ox Suaks. AlCs Well 1. iii. 247 I’he 
Schooled eud.'iiWuTd of their doctrine. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 587 Whose roar Kmbowcld with uutragious noise the air 
And all her entr.'iil.s lore. 1678 JJvely Orat. viii. i 26. 315 
I low curiously do men. .cinliowcl a lc.\t tu find a pretence 
fur cavil and obiection. 1790 Boukr Fx\ ReSf. Wks. V. tCfi 
In England we have not yet been completely embowelled of 
our n.'Uural entrails. 

II. t 3 . 'i’o put, convey into the bowels; in 
({uols. transf. xvcalfig. Obs. 

1596 Fnr-GLKiRAV Sir P. Drake (iBSi) 44 On Ulysses 
I Ciicu did bestow A biatlier, where tbu windes imbiiwcld 
1 were. 1629 Donne Whitsunday Serm. Wks. 1839 I. 57*'* 
j All was embowelled and enwombed in the waters. 1633 
^V^ .SiKUJiii'u True Happincs 8 When GirI ami man in- 
I here mutuaily in other, .iiid arc cnliowrlled by mutn.'ill love. 

I 1634 .Sih'I'. IlKKiiiiRT Trav. 26 His bodic was . . imbuwcllcd 
I in a spaciuiin collfin, the Ocean. Ibid. 105 A Kpcumc. aris- 
1 ingfruni Mount Taurus here embowels it selfc into that sea. 

: t b. 'I'o lill the bowels of (an animal). Obs. 

j X607 'I'ofsELL Four/. Feasts { 16791 566 The young whelps 
• of weasels being iiiibowelled with suit. 

j 1 4 . intr. 'i’o convey food into tlie bowels. Obs. 

! 16x8 Latham znd Fk. Falionry' i6jj) 18 It utII oftentimes 

i veiA' much molest her in her putting t>ucr and imbowelling. 

Embowelled (embuircld , ppl. a. [f. prec.j 
1 . - DIsEM no WELLED. lit.MMlfig. 

! 1S9A SiiAKs, Richard HI, v. ii. 10 'The Boare makes his- 
j Hough In yv>ur embowel’d hosoines. 1695 Hi,ACKMORii Pr. 

I Arth. I. 261 Exploded 'Thunder tears ib’ I'.mbowd’d Sky, 
j 1^89 Woi.i:oTT ( F. Pindar I .SWy. Painicis •« Sweeter ih.in 
j hisTry of embowtU'd s.-iint. 

I 2. fg. 'I'hat lies hid in the bowels or hc.irt of 
] a thing ; internal, intestine, 

I 1609 I'*’* IbvKtow .Ans 7 o. iVa we/ess Catho/ike 236 Hailing 
! such Embowdliui enemies within his Realmes. c 1750 
j vShknst oNK Flegy x-\. 62 For them we drain the mine’s cm- 
! bowell'd gold. 1854 S. Doui.ll Balder xxiv. 169 Like un 
emhowulled earthquake yet unbelclied. 

1 3 . 'That has the bowels full. Oh. 

1486 Fk. St. Albans A vij, If. .ihjp. liowell [be) any diyng 
till! fid . ye .shall say she is embowellld. 

EmbOWeller (cinl>au-eloj\ [f. as prec. d KR.] 
One who performs the operation of disembowcl- 
liug. 

1705 Grkknhill Art Embalm. 2S3 We shall next pro. 
ceed to speak of the. .Embowellcr. 

Embowelling (cmbau-rliq), vhl. sb. [f. Em- 
bowel ta ♦ -iNiD.J .-^Disembowkj.mno. 

17*5 SwiiT Drapiers Lett, Wks. 1755 V. ii. 79 Sentence of 
death with, hanging, beheading, qiiarloring, embowelling. 

Sir S. Romii.lv in F.xatniner «« Feb. 117/a 'J'he.. in- 
fliction of embowelling was at present left to tne discretion 
of the executioner. 

tb. nonce-use. 

j 1654 U»ayton Pieasant Notes on Don Quixol 91 'J’Iio.m- 
I e.\enleriTt ions, enibowellings, and di.sgorgings made Saiicho's 
ap^ytite like a swine. 

I Embowelment (cmb<m*(dmcnt'}. [f. ICmbowei. 

} +-MENT.] a. 'fhe action of disembowelling, 
i b. The inward parts or contents of a thing. . 

I >®*3 ] .AMB E/ia I. xviii. (tS6s) 135 A clock with itspunder- 
j oils cinbowclnicnts of lead and brass. 

j Embower, imbower(em-,iinb(m<>'j,-buirdj), 

I v. Also 7 imbowrCe. [f. En-, 1 n- + Boweu .v/;.*] 
i 1 . tran. 7 . 'To shelter, enclose, s-ecludc as in a 
j bower ; also absol. 

[ 1580 SiiJNKY in Farr .S’. P, Elis. (7845) 1 . 78 Him. .Whom 

J Sion holds embowered. CX630 Dkumm oi- II aw vii. 

Wks. (1/1T144 Ah destinies, (k you whom skies einbow’r. 
1667 Milton )*. L. i. 304 Vallombrosa, where th’ I'llrurian 
shades High ovcrarch'l iiiibuuer. 1738 Wi si ky Ps. cxivii. 
Ye, whom liighest FIcaven imbow’rs. Praise the Lord. 

I *^33 'Tknnyson Lady Shaloit 1. ii. And the silent isle iin- 
bowers I'hc Lady ot Shalott. 1873 Svmonus Crk. Poets x. 
333 Elms and. .vines embower them with, .rustling leavc.s. 
t 2 . inlr. for refi. 'To take shelter, lodge as in 
a bower. ? Obs. 

tsgt Spe.vsf R Virg. Gnat 225 Sm.Tll Birds in their wide 
boughs embowririg. z6to G. Fi.lichkr Christ's Vki. xxvii, 
Gaze but upon the house whear niau embow'rs. 

Embowered (cm b(jii« jd ),///. I*, ff. prec. + 
-ni)b] a. That is surrounded as with a bower, 
wreathed with foliage ; b. lodged in a bower. 

1737 Dybr Fleece 1. 119 The little smiling cottage warm 
cmbow’r’d. 1814 W. Irvinu T. Trnv. 1 . 317 Seated in the 
emlwwcrcd ^rch of bis sinall parsonage. 1830 'rKNNY.soN 
Recoil. Arab. Nights iv, Imbou'cr’d vaults of pillar'd palm. 
1870 Hawtmornk Eng. Note-bks. (1879; I. 254 'There are 
ranges of embowered windows. 

Embowering (cmbau<>'ritj), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec.t-iNoL] Enclosing, or sheltering in a bower. 
concr. A bower-like retreat ; in quot. fig. 
iWa Hall Caine Recoil. D. O'. Rossetti 1x0 Whatever 
I emboweringK 1 had in my mind. 
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axsowaBivo. 

Bttbowmiait (embanoTii)), Pfl. a. £f. m 
prec. + Tbat forms a bower; that sur> 

ronnds as with a bower. 

aijif Parnkll /W/. IVks. ^18.33) 33 From Helicon's im* 
bowcring height repair. 1^ S, Rockrs Pitas. Mem. 11. 
940 Imbioweriiig shrubs with verdure veiled the sky. i8ai 
Scorr Kenilw. xxv, Above the einboweritig and richly 
shaded woods. iBga Mas. Jameson Matimua (1837) 
A. .landscape tliick with hubowermg trees. 

' SmbOWOmieXlt (embuu^'jincnt). [f. as prcc. 
+ The .aclion of enihowering. 

1^ Dickens DoMbey^C. D. ed.i 63 Plants, .of a kind pe- 
culiarly adapted to the cmhowcrmcni of Mrs. i*ipchin. 

t Embow'i&g, vl>i. s6. oi*s. [f. Kmik»w v. + 
-ING *.] The action of the vb. Karnow l ; vaulting; 
arching : in qiiot. con^r. Also attnh, 

1430 Lyikj. Chran. Troy 11. xi, 'I'hc freshe i*nbt)winij' w» 
verges right as lync.s. X571 (ioLUiNU Ctxlvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 5 
Hy thekervings or iinbowitigshe inecneth the verge fashion. 
*576 RLhmond. H'^l/s 361 I'o John Whyt ij playnes 
. .ij chesclls, and ij etn bowing playnes. 

'i'Embowingp Ods. [f. as prec. H’ -INC ’-.] 
Arching, convex, curve' I . 

X561 Eliijn /Jr/sf i. v. 6 b, Coiiuex or einbowynjj. 

t Bxnbowl, V. Obs. rare. [f. Kn- + Howl sb. i.] 
a. (rans. To form or mould into a globe, b. 
httr. To take or grow into the form of a globe. 

1580 Ladv Pkmhkokk /V. .\c. fiBaj) 171 hong ere the 
earth einhowlct by thtc Bare the forme it now doth bcare. 
x886 SiK R. Burton Arab. Nts. tabr. ed.) 333 The citrons 
shone with fruits cniljowled. 

t SmbowmeBt. Obs. rare-', [f. Ksr- 

HOW V. + -MKNT.] Vaulting. 

i6a6 Bacon .S>/7/i 7 24g The Roofc all open, not so much as 
any Kmhowment ticere any of the walls left. 

Embox (ciidip'ks ', V. Also 7 imboxe. [f. En> 
+ box .vA-] trans. To set in or as in a box. 
x6ii CoTCH., Ktnboktcr^ to iiiiboxo. 1733 Fiemunc Ciw. 
(warJ. Tra^.i.Wu In (.ioodman's-lields tne city dame Em- 
boxed sits. 18x8 Lamii Lott, in C. and M. O. Clarke (iK7tn 
t()0 I'hc VVatchmen are einboxerl in a niche of fame. 1835 
Kwwt BridgrUHsfrr />•. iiB5;n II. 211 More than thirty 
alternate layers of earth and web, etnboxed, as it were, in 
each other. 

Embrace (t*mbr< 5 ‘-.s), sb. [f. PiMBRACJ*: v.-] 

1 . The at:tion of folding in the arnns, of prc.ssing 
to the bosom. (Sometimes eiipheinistically for 
sexual intercourse.) 

SiiAKS. Rom. d- 7 ^ 1 ’ V. iii. 113 Arines, lake your last 
embrace. 1633 P. Fm-icmkr R/isn 11. v, Arm.s, whose., 
sweet embraces Could (.jiiicken <lcatli. ii 6 j Mii.ton P. A. 
»• 793 In embr.atx's forcible and foule Ingendring witli me. 
» 75 ® J0HN.SON Rambl. No. gi P 7 Pride.. by whose em- 
braces she had two drrnghters. 1810 .Soutiiky kehauta xvii. 
ix, She turn’d from him, to meet . . The (Jlcndoveer's em- 
brace. i86s T aoLLOFL' Bolton Est. xxiii. 973 The demon- 
strative utrectiun of an embrace between the two women. 

2. transf. and Jii^. 

^i6a8 Sir J. Br-.AUMONT Mis. State Afan^ The sonic, per- 
swnded that no fading lone Cun eg nail her imbrHce.s. 1634 
Haiungton Castara 75 Their .streames thus Rivers Joync, 
.And lose iliemse.Ive.s 111 the embrace. z66s Glanvm.l Scefis. 
Sc., Offering themselves to its f Truth’s] embraces. 1856 
Si ANUsv .Sinai 4- Pal. (18581 Introd. 49 Rocks . . enclosing, 
in n still narrower and narrower embrace, a valley. 1854 
Bain .Senses ^ Int. ir ii, § la The most perfect coniliination 
of perceiving organs i.s the embrace of the two hand.s. 

t Embra'Cei V- ^ Obs. rare. Also 4 enbrase, 
>a88, -brace, 6 imbrace. [f. En- t Fr. /vvfj arm : 
see Brack sb. l] trans. 'J'o put (a .shield} on t he arm. 

f'S30o K. Alls. 6651 IHs sibeld enbraceth Anliocu.s. 
137s Baruoun Bruce viii. 995 Enbrasit vith that thar 
scheldis braiil. c 1380 Sir l‘erumb. 553g With schchlcs 
eiibraccd. ?</ i4cn> Alorte A rth, 41 iz Wliene Hretoncs boldly 
enbraces there srheldt^s. Ihiii. 2459 Wilh brodc sr.hcldes 
enbr.asscde. zua Wvriey Armorie 50 Did baissc ]ii.s 
gteaue and well imbrace bis shield. 

Embrace (embr/"i's), z».- Forms: 4-5 en- 
braoe, 4- 6 embraae, 4- embrace. Also 5 6 im- 
brase, 6 -8 imbrace. [ad. OF. embrace-r (F. cm- 
brasser^ — Vi:. embrassar^ ft. irnbraiciare L. 

*imbracehidre, f, in- in -F bracchinm (pi. bracchia 
see Brack arm.] 

1 . trans. To clasp in the arms, usually as a sign of 
fondness or friwulship. 

ri386 Chaucer So$npn. T. 95 The frere. her eiiibr.'xcith in 
his arines narwe. c 14^ Iajnei ic:h Grail .App. 81 This 
lady . . him enbraced al in hire slepc. 1535 .Stewart Cum. 
Scot. II. 268 The lordis.. lmbrn.sit thainc that tyme full 
tenderly. 1535 Covkrdai.e 9 Kings iv. 16 Aboute ihU tyme 
yf y* frutc can lyiic, thou shfilt cnbruce a .sonne. Z678 
miTi.r.R III. i. 950 Lovet.s, when ih’are fast Jn one 
another's Anns embrac’d. 1845 Ford Spain.% t. 46 Many 
a S.mcho. .is there fondling and embracing his ass. 

Jig. ct^ Chaucer Pers. T. 9 193 The riche folk that 
embraceden and oneden al hire herte to tresor of this world 
shul slepe in. .deeth. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Git^y ' 1869,1 
138 Worship their Messias, and imbrace Him in their hearts. 
1698 Norri.s Pract. Disc. IV. 216 Let iw .. ling .and Im- 
bmee them learthly things] never so dearly, 
b. Of sexual embraces. 

1599 Shaks. MueJh Ado IV. i. 50 You will say. she did im- 
brace me as a husband. 1^ K. Coke Po 7 twr Subj. 168 
On other days they [certain penitents] may eat any meat 
but flesh, .and imbrace their own wedlock. 

to. As the typical mode of salutation between 
friends ; to salute .as a friend. Obs. 

Frbind Peterbords Cond. Sp. 174 , 1 hope to vmbr.Tce 
you an a few Days. 1747 Hoadlkv Susp. Hush. 1. iii. { 1756) 
t9 Any. . Friend of my Frankly’s 1 am proud of embracing. , 
VOL. III. 


d. ahsoL (Chiefly with reciprocal sense.) 

cxsi»Rom. /TwaSro Disordinat destryiie P'or to kUsen 

Sc enbmee, Caxton GoM. Leg. 4oj7% T'henne eche 

kyssed other and enbraced straytelye. xfiM Warner Alb. 
hng. II. xvi. 76 When they had imnraceal'bcn Archigallo 
. . an Ebranks Towiie was plac’d. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
636 Easier then Air wilh Air, if Spirits enibriicc. Total they 
mix. X7I9 Youw.; Revenge iv. i. Two lovers in each other .s 
arms. Embracing and embrac'd. 1853 Kingsley Heroes 
IV. (1868) 25a They loved each other, and embraced. 

2. In various ligurative uses. 

+ a. To compass, gain (an object of desire). 

1475 Caxion 20 D, A lady to sone abandoniied .ind 

given imer emV>raceth not gretc honour. 14. . Legendary 
Poem in Retrosp. Reo. Nov. '1853] 102 With .. pcimuncc 
.Miierte They wene thcr blys for to imbra^tc {printed un- 
brase]. 

tb. To worship (a deily). Ohs. rare. 

Z490 Caxtun Kneydos viii. 37 Tcraplcb and aultres in 
whiche she sholde be enbraced and huiiowred .'Ui a goddesse. 

t <5. accept (a person) as a friend ; to wel- 
come the services of (a person '. 

1607 .Shaks. CVa*. tv. vii. 10 Ifc bcares liim.sulfc more proud- 
lier . . then I thought he would When lirsl 1 did embrace 
him. a 1649 T>hi mm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. l\ Wks. (1711) 
83 He wrought himself, to he imbraced as their friend. 
*607 Touknluk Ret!. Trag. B 4 Wert thou a.s secret as 
tlioii'i t subtil . • 1 would embrace thee for a nctre iinploy- 
ineiu. 1635 (cf. I a.yfjf.]. 

ti. T'o accept gladly or eagerly ; also, in weaker 
sense, to accept ; now chiefly, to avail oneself of 
(an offer, opportunity, etc.). 

CZ399 Pol. Poems (1859] II. 12 Y hope of king Heniies 
grace;, I'haC he it is which schal the pcs embrace. Z53Z 
Elyot Gov. i. ii. (1883! 11 J'hc comtnunes . . imbracinge a 
licence, refuse to be brydled. Z5Ba F.aki. F.sskx in Kliis 
Ori^. Lett. 11. 913 111 . 80, 1 c;an not but embrace witli duty 
your I.rjrdsbips good couiisell. xggx Shaks. i Hen. i /, 11. 

I. i{ Enibnice wc then this opporttuiitie. 1646 Sir T. 
Hkovvnk Pseud. Ep. i. viii. 32 The worke is ever to hr cm- 
br.nccd, as containing the first description of poysons and 
their Antidotes. 1647 Sfkiggk Anj^lia Rediv. 11. iv. <1854) 
1 19 The general sent the prince word that he would einhr.'icc 
.a parley. 17x5 Df Foe round //'or/// <1840' 189 The 
cnpiaiii. -embraced this offer. zSiBJas. Mu.i. tnd/a 
II. IV. iii. T07 One altcrtiulive ; that of i-mbracing tire 
neutrality. 1839 W. ('hamucks Tour lIollaHii 62/1, 1 will 
embrace die opportunity of making a few general remarks. 

e. To acceid, submit to (death, adverse for- 
tune) with resignation or fortitude. 

* 59 * ^iuAKS. Two Gent. v. iv. 126 'J’hurio give b.ickc, or 
else embrace ihy death. ZS98 - - Merry HL v. v, 951 What 
cannot be eschew'd, must be embrac’d. 167* Cavk Prim. 
Chr. 1. X. tit They readily embrace death. 1711 .Shakiesii. 
Ckarac. (1737) 11 . io6 Even death it-self voluntarily im- 
hrac'd. 1867 Lahv IIekuert Cmdle L. vi. 137 Embracing 
with joy all Us sufferings and privations. 

i f. To take to one’s heart, cultivate (a virtue, 
rU!i|.>o.-5ition, ctc.X Obs. 

*393 Dower HI. 143 He sliuldo of trouthe thilke 
grace With all his hole liertu embrace. Z576 in Farr .S‘. P. 
Fits. ( 1845' 1 1 . 991 Of Cltriste.s flock let lout; Ik* mi embraste. 
1613 Sir J. .Strauung in Farr.V. P. Jos. (1848) 232 What 
good pence (if we it imbrace) will doe vs. 

g. 'Fo adopt (a course ol action, profession or 
calling, mode of life). Formerly also, to take (a 
road or course in travelling). 

1639 Kuu.ek Holy IPar xv. (1647) sv T'hey embraced 
severall couises through sundry counue.y.s. X655 ~ Git. 
Hist. viit. 13 Captain Vaughan .. embraced the right-hand 
way towards Wosuiiinster. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Alan 1. i, 
Being compelled .. to embrace a life you disliked. 1813 
Scon Quentin A xv, What fiend possessed you to.. cm. 
braco the trade of a damsel adventurous. 1871 Freeman 
JSorm. Conr/, IV, xvii. 89 The.. home of those. .w'ho eni- 
bnw.rd the monastic life. 

h. To adopt (a doctrine, opinions, religion, etc.) ; 
often wilh the notion *lo accept joyfully’. Also, 
to attach oneself to (a parly, cause, etc.). 

>545 Bkinklow /./I wcn/. (1874)120 Repent and bcleuc the 
Gospell ill embrasynge the same. 15K Kukn Treat. Nentf 
/«//. (Arb.) 41 Foure of the greatc.st llandes embrased the 
Christian faith. 1646 E. F|i.shek] A/w/. Dhnnity ix I'his 
opinion was .. generally imbraced amongst them. x6Bi-6 

J. Scott Chr. Life (1747' embracing Christ 

and his. Doctrine, the Iselieving Jews did not turn to a new 
Kuligioii. xjMO iyiMLL FertoCs Rom. Rep. \\. xiv. 334 
C.'csar gave, him the clioicc either to embrace his Parly, or to 
continue his March. 1743 J. Mobki.s Sermom viii. 214 .So 
may they . . heartily imbrace the truth. 1845 S. Austin tr. 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 75 The tivo princes embraced . dif- 
ferent p.Trties. 1867 Smu-ks Huguenots Eng. iii. (1880) 38 
Palissy wa.s not ilie only man of geniiLs in France who em- 
braced the Reformed faith. 

t i. To take (a nlalter^ in hand ; to undertake. 
*393 Gowkr Couf ProL m So wol 1 now this werke em- 
brace. 155a Huloet Fmbracc anothers accion or title, 
Litem propriam vel suam facere. ^ 1597 Bacon Ess. Sutes 
(Arb.) 40 Some embrace Sute.H, which ncucr incane to deale 
effectually in them. x 6 no-x MARVEf.i. Corr. 1S3 Wks.(r872- 5) 
II. 374 The Duke .. had embraced this matter. i8z8Ja.s, 
Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 559 When the. wisdom of parlia- 
ment embraced the subject of the government of Indio. 

3. To entwine, cnciicle, surround ; to clasp, en- 
close. lit. and Jig. 

( 1360 Song 0/ Mercy in E. K. P. (1862) 122 Worincs blake 
wol V.S enbruce. 14.. Pur if, Marie {Tvndale's Fis. 130) 
The paiuyng joy tliat can hyshart enbrace. 1447 Bokeniiam 
.Seyntys (1835) 44 b, Here that is of grace the wclle Of hyr 
womhc -sche [the mother of the Virgin Mary] dede enbrace. 
*535 CovERDALK SoHg SoL ji. 6 His right hande embraceih 
me. i6<^ Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 7 You'l sec your Rome em- 
brac’d with fire. Z704 Addison Haty (173P 40 The whole 
Town redoubled 'Vralis embrace. 1796 Withering Ar^ 


rangem. Brit, PI. 111 . 36 Leaves arrow-shaped at the haee, 
embracing the stem, iwt Playfair illutir, Hutton. The. 
298 It is on both side.s firmly embraced by the whin&tone. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 14/1 The woods, embracing 
lawns und sloping corn fields. 

t b. Of an event : ? To lay hold upon, touch 
(the heart). Obs. rare. 

<** 4 ^ Lvpr.Aii; Bochiis' EalUs 0/ Princes II. xxvi. (1554) 
62 'I nts auontui-t; . . The heart of Cyinis gan somewhat en- 
brace And caused him for to be piteous Ageine Cresus. 

+ O. inlr. To wrnp, circle abatd. Obs. 

* 57 ® I-YTt Dodoens 388 The bhukc Ivic . . groweth upon 
tree!! and hcdgc.s, about the whiclic it ciiibraccth. 

4 . Of things : To include, contain, comprise. 
So of persons ; To iucliKle 01 comprise in. 

1697 i)hydi;n V’irg. Georg. 11. Not that niy Song . . So 
largo a .Siibjcct fully can ciiibrace. iSax Cohhett Rur. 
Rides 408 'rbu-s the two clahM.*s ciiibr.icc all It giiimatc mer- 
chants. 1846 PRKSOOM Fi t,/. 4r /v. II. Aix. j8i ’I he other 
product ions «)f this itulrfatigabh: :%cholar tmlirace a large 
circle of topics. z86o 'I' ynoai.l GI.k . 84. 33 The time 

occupied embiaccd about five iiholo. days. i&s F. Tkm- 
I'i.K Re/at. Rcltg'. 4 ' S^'‘ ''*<• ' 9 ^' ‘S'-'me of these events . . arc 
Mihstaiitive facts niibraccd in lilt* im*ssat:(: d(-iivem 1 . Alotl. 
It is impo.ssiblc to embrace all the cases in a single foiniuln, 
6. 'I o take in wilh the eye or tliu uiiml ; also 
with thc.'^c as subject. 

1811 Bkl'Wsi Eu Ki'Wton (1855) 1 1. xxiv. 356 ’J'he. .distance 
. .which his eye can cinbracv on tlu; sutfaci: of the earth. 
iBs 3 ii. Rogers Ai/. la/fh jo8 Religious truth ..is em- 
braced by the understanding. 1877 E. (!onuek lias. Faith 
ii. (h) The iiitiiiiic . . the intellect can seize though not cm- 
1)1 OLz:. 1884 / imes .weekly eil. 1 ly Sept. 5/j You embrace 
the whole broixl panornriiu of wood and water. 

Embrace (t mbr/'*is), l a^u. [aiiparcntly n 
back-ronnation from the agenl-iioun Emhhacbk*/.] 
trans. To attein])t to infiiirnce a juryman, etc.) 
corruptly .ind illegally. Also absol. 

*475 Koblcssc 77 Also there to embrace ami rult; 
•aniong yourtt pure. 1591 I.amb.vrde Arch. (1635) 202 ’I'hal 
if any person shall 'for his uwne gainc) embrace any Jiirie 
or Imjne.st. 1769 Bi ai'Kstoni: Comm. IV. 140 The piinish- 
iiieiit for the person embracing i.s by fine and iinprisoinnent. 
1809 in I'oMi.iNs Laxu Diet. 

tEmbra'Ce, Obs. AUo 4 imbraoe, 6 
eubrace, -»o. [1} En- + Hbaoe sb.'^] trans. To 
fix with a biace or buckle ; to fasten, fit close. 

I Peril, suggested by a mlsapprcbciirion of Kmdrack 7’.'] 
D ‘>475 kijr. have Ihgrr. tvj in Kiison Alei. Rom. III. 
7^4 Your plates unto your hotly shul be enbrnste. 1509 
Hawks Past, Pleas. x.\vii, Ixv, And to hi.s legge he my 
sifctlc enbraced. 15^^ .Si-kn.sek F. Q. ii. i. 26 Wlio . . Hi:i 
warlike arines about him gan embrace. 

Embraceable (embrci-sub’l), a. [f. Emukacp. 
v.'h T -AKLK.] (.‘npablc of being etnbraced ; in- 
viting an embrace. 

*841 Hok. Smith AUmeyed Afan 11 . ii. 40 Fortune! in* 
btunt, tangible, embraceanlt;, Fortune ! 1879 W, Coli.jns 
Aly Ladys Money iv, 'J’hc men . . finding it llicr figurel 
essentially embraceable, asked for nothing nu rc. 

Hence Smbraceably adv.^ in a manner lli.'^t 
invite.s an embrace. 

1857 W. Coi t.iNs Dead Seerct '.1861) 31 A little too much 
inclined to be embraceably plump. 

Embra'ced, ///• [i. Emukace v.- + 

Ill vaiioins sliisc.s of tile vb. 

* 59 ®. Shark. Aienh. F. 11, viii. 52 And «'{uickcn bis eui 
braced hc-auines.se. 1599 Thynmc Animadxt. Ded., Of that 
iiiiist c-xtellenrc and yet embraced Cuslomo. 1654 R. (-'ou- 
KiNC.ToN tr. Hist, h'stine jji With her own body she pro- 
tected the embrnccij bodies of her children. 

Embraxed, //A dier. [f. Emhuace v.^ + 

-KiO Braced together, tied or bound together. 

t Embra'Oelst. Obs.rarc ^^. In 6 enbrace- 
lott. Br.\('|:i.kt. 

*533 9 "^ * b r, Ai'uyn in /.isle Papers XI II. 96 Thank > 
for ymir token mine eiibracelett. 

Embracemeut (cmbrfi'snientx Also f. 7 im-. 
[f. Emuhai’K 7 f. y -mkst ; or a. OK. rmbraiemcnt, 
F. embrassemcnl \ .see EMKUAt’ii The nclion 

of embracing. 

1 . An enfolding in the arms-F.MHUA<’K sb. 1. 

14B5 CAXTtiN .St. IFcnefr. 2, 1 . .dcsyicd tin* to be ioyntjd 
to myn cnbi,iceiiieiite.s. '159] HAKiKoros’ Orl. bur. xxiii. vii, 
She . . W'ciil to him. .With words, .and with cnibracements. 
15^ Yoni: Diana 138 If tJiuu Uiicwiv.l from whom this 
imbracc-ineiit came. 1650 Iliiw i 1 1. A’/ V7///#///'«f 1// 

93 Mas.inicllo, ijro.straling hinisfir.'ii the feel of the Viceroy, 
he ki.sx’d hi.s knee, after which cinhiaceineiif, etc. 1670 
Mii.ton Hist. Eng 1. Wk.s. . iS ;i ?; Coiiuvcnna. after iin- 
br;ict.incntH and learcs, assail-s liiin with . ..i mol herly power. 
Z7«o Wei. TON .Suffer. Son. of God I. viii. 176 Since I have 
.shunii’d thy Dear Fnibrinvnienis, O 'I hou iny Soul’s 
Bridegroom. 18x9 J. Wii.son in Hiailw. AIas>. %W. 553 
Embracemenls that blended -spirit with spit it! / *850 
Nealk Hymns lia^t. Ck. 32 Embrace me with the last 
cmbruccincnl. 

b. Jig’ 

*599 Sandys Europsf spec. (163a) tga To the end that . . 
tlu^nigiii. .c.Tsi ilitm selves, .into the armes and embrace- 
meiits of Spaine for s.-ifc;.iiard. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Mem. (i8ai) 21 Him that throws vertue into the embracc- 
tnents of vice. 1677 Gilimn Dmutonvl. (1867) 96 They., 
'.-oiisidcr not ihnt they have received into their embracemeut 
another Itcmpisifion]. 

c. transf. in ceitain oceasionnl uses. 

1580 .SiDNi Y Arcadia 70 tThc bear] being ready to ciue 
me a shrewd crnbracenient. *« 4 » FraseFs Mag. XXvI. 
480 'I'ake a wide embracement of the water towards you, 
one good armful will bring you round directly. 
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+ 2 . What one takes in hand, an undertaking. | 
Cf. ICmurace v.' i h. i 

itfM Nai'nton J''ra^M, (Arb.) 37 [Sir Francis W.al* : 
:.iii((hnni] was uiic ot' (he great allayes of the Austeriaii j 
eniliniceincnis. ai 66 » Huyi.in Lumt 11. 5*^6 Some .. com- . 
plained, (hat liis Kmbraecmenls were too large and general. | 

3 . A clasping, cnoiri ling, closely suiroundiiig. 

1606 Bacon Sy/zta d 58 The Parts in Mans body easily j 

reparable, as .Spirits, Blond, and Flesh, die in the Kinbr.ire- j 
luentof the Parts hardly reparubK ns Bones, N ernes .and | 
?dembraiitis. i6m 6s Hcvlin Cos/tifigr. i. (i( 58 a) 80 Ra- | 
venna, situate in the cnibraceiaeiit ol' two Rivers. 1850 | 
Bi.ackik /feVAj 7 ;/jt I. 95 Quick, each hand with sure ein- j 
l» accmciit holtl the dagger by the hilt ! 

b. An embracing or taking in with the eye 
or the mind. 

i$99 Davies funnort. Soul 23 Nor can her wide Km- j 
bi acL-mcnts Idled bee. 1837 Howitt Rur. Uj'rw iii. (1B62) 
^S6 Their inrotlectu.al vision widened to the cnibraccmunt 
trf the universe. 

4 . fig. An approving acceptance (of a doctriric, 
teligion, etc ) ; a cheerful acceptance (of some- 
thing offered). 

* 53 B i” Str^*pc Feel. Mfm I. App. Ixiii. 157 Affect ion to* 
wards the favorable cmhrasciiicnt of (ivxls word. 1611 
Sl'EPD I list, Gt. Hrit. VII ix. 242 ’I’ho Oniuer-iion of j 

the Northumbrians to the irnlnaccincnt ofClirisiian K*.li- j 
gioii. 1666 t 1 . Ausop MoryLiHit 89 Wliai i Vsfiny ! 

has ordered I am resolved, .to subscribe to, and wlih a tjon- 
tented imbr.'icciiient enjoy it. 1713 Hevkiuhof. /V/rc /‘A. 
n. ro6 Their Wills in the Kmbrarenicnt of llie Chief'est ( lood. 

Exnbracement, var. f. I•:MBKAHEMK^T, Oh. 
Embracer^ (cmbrt’i-s.'jj). Also 6 imb'. [f. 
risiDilACK 2/.- + -KK.] One who einl>raccs. 

1 . One who clasps (a person) in ius arms. 

CKX794 .SiK W. JoN’i.s St'Ui^x y.M'rfi/r'f.r (R. I, Bashful .at 

first, she smiles at length on her embracer. 1839 Djckkn-S 
A 7 tA. Ati'A. XXX, Pfriontn.d I>y the cmhr.'icri s laying hi.s 
or her cliiiion the shoulder of the object of affection. 1883 
Nobkis Aiiriatt I'idal 11 . 302 Adrian was the cinbiaccr 
whom hi.K wife bad seen. 

2 . One who .'idopis (ri doctrine, religion, etc. or 
takes np a lino of confluct, ctc.\ 

1547 P.M-I.OW1N .Mor. P/n'/oa. lii. iii, Embracers of their 
owiie aduiro, 1598 liana ;3i Imbnicers of all kinde 

of vice, 1611 ll/xf. Gf. vi. xviii. i(j<^ Von per- 

secute to the death all the Embracers of that Profession. 
ifvjkCoKshi. PettKii iiooihv. Prof. 14 The afrticicd Neiber- 
lunJer.s, embracers of the siiup Religion .She profe.s.scd 
Embracer^ icmbrcisai . /.a-v. P'cirms : 5 

yrobrasour, 6 enbracor, 6 9 embraooor, 6- 
embracer, [a. AF., OF. emtowror, -asior insti- 
gator, ‘ boute fcii, oil (lui par male signilicalioii ^ 
dnyt aiitn^ a inal iaiie' ,(.Jloss cited l»y Godef.^, i 
1 . embraser lit. ‘ to set on fire ’, IiMniiA.‘<K r . ; for 
ilie clcvclo])nierit of meaning cf. Kxtick v. The 
word was u.sed in the .statute 38 Edw. III. .st. II. 


the kyng for the .. enbrasytiges of her hu.sbond. igSS 
FardUi Faewns 11. i. iia Thei abstcine fro the embrodiiiges 
neither of Hislur ne mother. 1963-87 Foxk A.iff M. (1396) 
130/t His noble.s . . he did allure to the iinbrasing of goml 
letters, 1366 Ga$c!oigne Supposes Wks. (1587.1 tf Fare- 
well .. the kind imbracings. 1643 Psynne Sov. Potver 
Part. (. (ed. a' 7 The embracing of the Protestant Religion. 
17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . xiiL 223 Eager cinbr.'tcingK 
of the object. 18x7 Pollok Course P. v. The kind em- 
bracings of the heart. 

ElMraoixig (embrt'i'sig), z;///. Law. [f. 
EmUUACIC PlMBRAcrEflY. 

X49S Act IT lien, y/iy c. 25 Pream., Mayntetiaunce, cin- 
hra-syng, champerlie and cumipciuti. 

Embracing, ///. a. [f. liMimACK v:^ -♦ -ino 
T lnil cncircle.s. surrounds, or encloses. 

1590 Spkn.skk F. (>. 11. xii. 54 A porch .. Archt over head 
with an embr.'tcing vine. x6ax G. Sakuys Dr'/V/'r it/r/. 11. 
(1626) 2t ‘I'he l.atKl-iinbraring ^n. x^ E. NkAi.k Anal. 
Th. ^ Fat. 98 The all-cinbracing Divine Being. 

Hence Embxa oingly adv., in an embracing 
manner : a. as one or as lho.se who embrace : 
b. with wide comprehension, comprehetisively. 
Embra'Oiiigiiess, the qu.sMty of that which cm- 
biaces or coin]>rchcnds ; coinj>rchciisivenes.s. 

18*5 Btackw. Mas:. XVI II. 451 Tw'ccn whose soft breasts 
lie nestling ferv»:nt love And maiden modesty eiiibracingly. 
1850 Lynch TIlm. i rin. v. 78, I knelt Itcfore her half eni- 
bi.-ii-iiigly. xSya Contemp. Rt-v. XX. 823 'I'lie absolnlcues-s 
w liich iinmns all cmliracingne-ss. x88a M auki. Collins t oh. 
i zvd's 111. 151 ‘Fho wide enibr.'icingnc^ssof his stern cruelly. 

! Embracivo (cm]>n^» siv), a. voncc~wd. firregu- 
1 liirly f. p;.\rBiiACE v. + -jve.] Given to or fond of 
; embracing ; cmbr.'icing demonstratively. 

! 1835 Til ACKKMAY 1 1 , xix. Not less kind . . 

thougli less expansive and embracivc, wxs Mudame de 
I Montcontour to my wif*?. 

t'Embrai'd, Ok. Forms: 5 enbrayde, 

I f) en-, embraid. -braydo. Also 6 imbraid, 
-braied, -brayd. [f. I'.n- + IIkaidzl- ; cf. Abhaii) 
7».“] tranx. To upbraid, taunt, mock ; const, of, 
wiih. Also, to reproach one with, ‘cast in one's 
teeth 

1481 Caxion Orat. G. Flttmiuem F vii, in Tully of Old 
/fi.'V My lytil feelde of the wiiicli 1 ainenbiayded by C?i>rneli 
! •.hul siilfise for our diiyly lyuelode. 1531 Klvui Go 7 K imHot 
' 16 He was of his cninites embrayded, .vinl called a ^cllOl.»l»^ 
nm.sler. 1340 Mf)HYSiNE tr. Vires' lutrod. Uysd. Pref., 
Never imbraitlingc benetiles gyven and paste. 1348 Hai l 
Chron. ( iF >i;‘26s To iiiibrayd him with the ph-u.sure thai he 
had done for him. 1573 'rt ssKK llmh. (1878) If ye be 
friends embraid me not . 158* Bkn ri.FV Mtm. Mat roues 11. 13 
With . . word.i, which J knowc to be foolish .. J iinbraklcd 
thee. 

t Embrai’d, Obs. F(*rms : 5 enbrayd, b 
enbraid, -brade, ombroad. [f. EN--f P>kaii> zlI] 
tranx. a. 'To fasten or sew on like braid, b. 


cap. 1 J, which providers jiciialtics for h's embra- 
t sours listusxm.r ou proeurer tic lx ciK/ttr.Kls.^ i. e. 
tho.se who in-itig.ilc to bring about such (fnuidu- 
lent) iiKjucsts as h.ivc b« cn iireviously rcfei led to in 
the act. The contextual meaning of the woixl in 
this passage .seems to have become its technical 
sense ; hence, by back-foi mation, F.mukace 

One who .atieiujits to inllnence a jury corruptly. 

1493/Irf II Hen. Vife. 24 I'l'vuinb,, IJnliiwfull m.iynieii- 
uur>, ymbr.'isnurs .and Jurrours 1303 Abnoi.Uk ( iBii* 
90 Eiibr.'icer of qne'.tis or other romon iny;,d*wrs. 1381 
t.AMUAKnr, I’Uren. iii. i. iisSSi 313 'I'he sinne. Jnsiict*. shall 
also cert i fie tli« names of the inair.UiiniMiis and ernbi.vi'crs. 
z398KimiiN Court.<i A/v/ 11075 41 1 Eniljraifor Is In. whiirh 
conics to the. B.ar with the parly, ;uid spi nks iti the matter, 
or is there to overlook the jury, or to put iliem in fe.ar. 1607 
CoWKL Intrfpr. fi.\. Vecies fair tutu, ll lifih also .icainsl 


'I’o plait or braid : to interl.ace, intertwine. 

Hence Embrai'ding vbf. sb. 

1491 Caxfon Vitas Patr . tW. dc W.) 1. xlix. (149s) 95 K 
I Hcl lyued by •.•nbr.'i ydynge atid vveuyngc of cordcs of J onkes. 
15x3 rtKKi.TON Garl. Laurel 789 'Hie saumph't to sow' on, 
the lacis to enbr.aid. 1545 Raynolu IVoumns I>iK>ke i3 
'riu.y [the vessels] b»-gyiiiie to entcrinyngle, cnbradc. and 
cnterUulc vach other. 1396 Sit-.nsi:r F. (>. m. vi. 18 Her 
golden lix:kes . . in tresses bright I’lmbrcaded were. 

tEmbrai'd, vi' Obs. rare K 111 :V.s) f» eiv 
brayde, [f. En- + IJRAnr 7/.* ; sec Amrajd.] l/ans. 

Abraii), to arouse. 

X430 Iath;. Tf oyw xvxvii. (t 555 ' Pelleus. ,gan. .Pirtluis 
to. .enbrayde 1x513 abrayde| nni of hi.s deadly thought e. 

Embrail : sec K.m- prs/ix. 
t Embrake, Ok. Also 6 enbrake. [f. 
En- +-lbiAKK .v/l] trans. 'I'o lead into a brake or 


embracers that procure such an empn-.st .liy snbiirnini; a 
jiiryi. 1697 Viezo Penal Ltnos 312 If the juror or Kiii- 
hraccr luavc not whereof to make grec, lie shall suffer .a 
years inipri-ionment. 1809 Tomi.ink Laxv Diet, s.v., If tin* 
parly himself instruct a juror, or promise any reward for 
his ^reuraiM-C, then the parly is likewise an embr.-iceor. 

tEmbra’Cer'L 0 )bx. [f. Embrace Z'.I] He 

who or that which braces or fastens: .1 hrace, bond. 

X548 Ham. CltroH. Hen. VI, .an. 2 iR.,' Alliiiitie is an em- 
bracer of amitic. 

Embracery (enibri 7 ''sCri). /.aw. Forms : 5 
enbrociarie, ymbraosry, 6- r em-, imbraoorie, 
•braserie, 5- embracery, [f. Ah', cmbracsonr 
Embracer sec -RV.] 

The offtnee of .an embtacer ; the offence of in- 
fluencing a Jury illcg.illy .and corruptly. 

1450 j. Past ON /./■//. 1 . 145 'I’o enciuere, h^re and determyn 
.all. .embrai eries. 3 /ten. I ll, r:. i g 1 By eridan- 

tur, promy.ses, othes, wrilyiig or otherwise, cnbraciaries of 
his Mihgeitfts. 1598 Kuchin Courts Leet 111^751 409 One 
skilled in the Law, m.ay trive the evidence for hi.s Fee to 
the Jury, and it is no imhracery. 1617 in Rymcr Fardera 
(1710' X Vil. 32 Imbmscries, oppressions. 1670 Vai:<;iian 
in Pha’ui.K 11721.' I. 423 Unlcs.s Iinbracery, Sunornation, or 
the like were join'd. 1808 Bi.ni ham .Si . Rtdorm 72 To the 
Name Jury not so well, on account of the Jfinger or .suspi. 
•:ion of embracery, and so forth. 1887 Titnrs 31 M:ir. 3/5 
'I’he plaintiff, .was charged. . with the offe.nr.e of cmbnacery. 

Embraoing ((‘mixfi siij), vbl. sb.^ [f. Em- 
hUACK V.- y -ixaE’] The .action of the vb. Km- 
BRAL'E in ils v.irious sen.ses. 

iiAucKR /V«. f 870 To br.n a clcne w'idewe, and 
toe-Hhiewe the cmbiasyngcs of men. 14.. h fiph.CFun- 
dale's Vts. j 131 And all the enbrasyng of the gc-udly cbeyne. 
*474 Caxton Chesse 11. ii, She shuid sittc on the lift side of 


sn.irc, entangle. 

! 154* UoAi.L lirasfu. . //.»///, 260 F.nhraked in ibc middes 

of iho.se mortalle -slrcighis. *599 Nashf Lent. Stujle 65 
Mt;e wouhl . . hamper arirl eiMbr,alie her in those mortal 
I strai^ts for her disdain. 

I t Embra-nched, /A- «- (lAi. ran?, [f. En--»- 
I Branch sb. 1 -ei>; OF. had embranshf in .snme 
: s.^nsc.] Furnished with branches, 
i (’*S 9 S J Dickenson Compl. (1878) 0 Vndcr an 

! Arboret cmbraiiched wide. This, .swairie. .did lie. 

i Embranchment (cmbrn’iij'menl). [f. asprec. 

p-MKNT:cf. Vt. rmbranshemenl,] A branching off 
! or out, as of an arm of a river, a spur of a moim- 
fain- range : consr. a branch, ramification. Also 
1830 I.YKi.i. Print'. Crol. 1 . i04Thc lalerni embranrhment.s 
of the main valley of the Rhone. 1856 J.o/^ie. (hr. 

Faith. v(. 4 6. 405 Human life i.s divided into two embranch- 
ments. x86s G. P. ScROPK Volcanoes Several enibranch- 
meius or strings of conoiclal hills. 18^ Qt'AiN F.lent. A nat. 

I <ed. 81 Jl. I.S7 The sympathetir set of nerve.s is a mere.. 

I cmljranchnieiit of the cerebro-spinal system. 1877 C1.F.KV 
j Min. Tact, xiv, 201 TIie_ point of cmbranchnietit fof the 
j ro.adj wa.s srrnencd by a ridge. 

I t Embra*nd, V. Obs. Also 7 Imbrand ; pn. 
pple. embrant. [f. Ex- + Brand 7.».] trans. To 
brand, stigmatize ; to irapic.ss (a stigma). 

1604 Daniei. Fun. Poem F.arl Dntonshire Our own fame 
. . Will be imbranded with the mark of blame. i6a3 W. 

! L1S1.K Du Bartas, Noc a ’fhe Roguc.s passport eiribnint 
iKJtween his brows. 

Embrangle, imbrangle em-, imbirae-^gT), 
i V. [f. Kn-, In- ■¥ Branole v. •] trans. I'o entangle, 

' confuse, perplex. 

1664 Butlkr Hud, 11. iii. 19 In knotted Iaw, like Nets . . 


! 
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iW are imbranaled. K6B9 Trial, Pritchard v. PapiUon 
6 Nov. i6£^, 26‘iiiesc things, .imbrangled by our Factioii.s 
and Divisions. *7x0 Berkeley . //wmow ATwciw/. 1. 
f 08, 1 am. .embruugled in inexplicable difliculticK. i8sz 
t.'oi.EHiocK Lett, in J. P. Collier’s 7 Lecturesfy.^^) 57 'The 
perplexities with which . . I have been thonicd and em- 
brangled. 1878 Morijcy Voltaire ii. led. 2) 62 Physical 
explanations . . were imbrangled with . . metaphysics. 

Embranglement (cmbrm ijg’lment). [f.prec. 

-I- -MENT.] 1 he actioti of the vb. Eubranulu, or 
the result of such action ; erUaiiglcment, compli- 
cation, confusion. 

1806-7 J* BkRiaiPoiiD Miseries /ium. L.i/c fiSad) Post. 
Groans No. 9 ‘i'he entanglements and mbranglements of 
the latter [her feet], in her endless train. <639 'i'. Hook in 
Few Monthly Mag. LV. 43A All these embranglcmenl.s 
conduced very much to the pleasure w'hirh the .Duke an- 
ticifiated. s86x Times 22 Feb. 9 Under tlie control of Par- 
liaifieni ihiire would be no .such cmbrungleinent. 

Embrant, pa. i)pk‘. of Embband ti., Ohs. 
i' Embra’Se, V. Ohs. Also 5 onbroce, em- 
brass, 6 enbruae, 7 AV. embrayis. [a. F. em- 
hrase rs f. cn in 4 ^hrase, braise hot charcoal] 

1 . trans. 'To sc;t on fire. 

2480 ('axton Ovid's Met. xiv. i, Klliiia, the hye niontaync 
Kiiibrasi-d w^ fyre of belle. 1579 FcntoN Guicciard. xiii. 
(15^9) 007 The pow der, .being etnbrused of the fire. 

2 . Jig. 'To inllamc with passion, etc. 

1483 C^AXTON Gold. Leg. 88/1 Saynt Nicholas enbraced 
w'itli the loue of god .sctle hyiu hatJyly .ayenst the rightcr. 
1490 — F.ueydtfS xiv. S‘» Her grtlc de.sire embr:i.sid w'yth 
the sweie tlammc of loue. « 1605 Montuomerik Bantfis 
llrlieon 102 Hir birning beiiwtic dois embrayis My breist. 
Hence + Embra'Bing ppl. a. 

150* Ord. Cryxten Men (W. ile Word^ iv. xxi. (1.1,06) 242 
For fore of iIk-uks or of the enbrasvngo lyre. 

1 ' Embra'Sement. Obs. [a. J^. cmhrasemmt : 
see Embra.nk v. and -MKNT.] A burning, confla- 
gration : lit. and fig. 

1483 Ca.\ton Cofd. Leg. 249/4 lie ouercam thi-mbracc- 
mentos of the fyre of belle. 

Embrnssa de. rare '. [a. Fr. embrassade, f. 
embrasscr to EMiiRAt^K.] A jjroccs.s of embracing. 

1830 Mis.s Mittokh Our ViHog' .Scr. 4 (T86j.» Miss 
Laura mad' a .''.pccih in her ii.siiai style.. .at the conclusion 
of which Miss HarKara underwi.Til an embia.ss;ulc. 

t Embra'sure, ^ Obs. rare. [f. Embracksl- 
-f- -DltK.J = Emhrai’K. 

1606 SWAKS. Tr. 4 ' C>. iv. iv. 39 Preuents Our loek'l em- 
brasures. 

EmbraS'are (rmbr/'‘'z,iu.t), sh."^ Also om- 
braisure. [a. F. embrasure (i6th c.), f. embraser 
‘to skue or idiantfret off the jaunihts of a door or 
window’ (CJotgr.'', synon. with biaser (Cotgr.) 
and the mod.F. ebraser."] 

1 . A slanting or bevelling in the sides of an 
opening to a vv.aU Jor a window or door, so that 
the inside proCde of the window i.s larger than that 
of thtM)ul.-ide. 

1753 t'liAMbKRS (’rc 7 . Suppt,, F.mhrasio'e, in architecture, 
au e,til.ir>;t;ment of the ga[), or apeiTiire of a door, or w indow, 
W'ii hill side the wall. ‘ 1831 in WiOiSTi.R. 1858 Caklylk 
Fredk. Gt. II. vii. vii. 329 ‘J hey put me in a chair 

in the ernhrrisure of a w'indow. *870 Sir G. Scott I.ect. 
.\rdiit. I. iSi 'Hie sprrading or embrasure of the jambs 
incrousL's the openings inwards. 

2 . Mil. An ojictdng w idening from williin made 
in an cpaiilement or ptirapet for the purpose of 
allowing a gun to be fired through it. 

X70» Alilit. Diet., rtnha-.-.uris, the fi.aps or Loopholes, 
left. op«Mi in a I’arapel fur the. Cannon to fire thrmigli. 
1790 Hkatson .\av. 4 - Mil. .Mew, 1 . 47 Selling biiivseir 
cUva- to tin: w.dl under an embiasiiic. 1813 Scott Ridehv 

V. xx.viv, Tin: eye i.ouM count each embrazure. 1863 Kikg- 
1.AK1; Crimea (it'77) 1 M . i. i;'4 Ridin,^ straight at one of the 
embrasures |ht’l 1 i;.miI his grey Arab into the brea.slw()rk. 

b. A j)ori-hole for the same purpose in a .ship. 
* 7 S 9 Faiconkk yo-L’ww .Ship 43 fhin.s .. From dread cm- 
briizures forinid.ably peep. x 88 x Isoe 3 1. 

3. alt rib. 

1809 A'rtiW XXII. 514 An embrasure battery of 
four guns. x88i Daily Navs 29 Aug. 3/4, I . .jumped down 
on the embrasure port. 

Embrasure (embrpj-.^iiiu', v. trans. To fur- 
nish with embrasures. Hence Bmbra’Riircd ppl. a. 

2805 Naval C hr on. XI H. .500 The Fort .. being com- 
pletely rmbrazured. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXlV. 73 He 
would have rushed to Paris, embrasured the walls. 1877 
Mrs. H. Kinc Disciples Vgo Bassi iv. (cd. 3) 160 The mud 
embank men ts, the embrasured walls. 

Embra'V’6 (cmhrc‘’v , v. Also enbrave. [f. 
En- I Bravk adj.'] trans. To make brave, 
fl. To .adorn splendidly; to embellish, beau- 
tify. (’f. Bravk 2. Obs. 

*579 SfENSKH Skrph. Cat. Nov. 109 The faded flowre.s her 
corse embrauc. 1610 G. Fi.ftchf.r Christ's Viet. lit. ii. 
And with tbeir verdure bis white head embraves. *730 

W. rtioMPsoN F^at. xvi. 9 Each with circling gold embraved 
had his head. 

2 . 'To insiure with bravery, render courageous. 

1648 Jos. Bfai’mont xvii. Arg^t. (R.> Psyche, cni- 

brav'd by Charis’s generous flame, c *874 Punshon IViF 
berforce it Natures .. have been enbraved into the very 
heroism of luicriflce when the trial came, 

Embrawd : sec Embrow d. 

Embrayis, Sc. form of Kmbrasr, Obs. 

.. Embrasure : sec Embrasure. 
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f SuteM'Ollf V. Mil. Obs, Alio 6 imbreoh. 
[f. Eir- + UBSAmi a. intr. To enter a breach. 
D. traus.. To make a breach in. 

i[di Stywaro Martial DUdpl. i. 38 Imbrech he with his 
«n^ne advanemg with the foremost. z6io Hoi.lanii Cam> 
dtt^s Brit. I. 379 New walles, which.. time doth force, and 
an it were embrcacli with his ussauit. 

f Bmbrea'd, v. mnee-ivd. In 6 enbread. [f. 
Kn- + Bbkad.] trans. To convert into, or incor- 
porate in, bread. 

1548 Gks'i k Fr. Masse 86 Why then .shujd it |thc KodhedeJ 
Ik: adjudged enhreaded for hy.s pic.scncc iii the brcadc. 

Embread, vKr. of Kmhraid v:^ 
EnLbreastllieilt (oinbrc\stnicnt). Inonct'wd. 
[f. En- + liiiE.\ST + -MRNT.] A iircast-Hkc swell- 
ing of the ground. 

*799 CotHKiDOE in Ne^v Monthly Man. (183.^'. XI. V. 219 
A green plain, which heaved up and down in tiilloekb and 
emhre.istmcnls of earth. 

Embreathe (cinl>r/''h'), v. Also 5- f) on- 
breathe, -bretho. Sec also Imiiukathr, In- 
BUKATHE. [f. En- + Bueatuk p.] 

1. irans. 'I'o breathe ( something) inlo\ to inspire 
(a person) 'tvith. Also, to give breath to. 

‘**S*9 Skki ion Dethe l\rU Northuvtherl, 157 F.nbrclhvil 
with the blast of influence dcuyne. 15^ ( li-isr /V, Masse 
86 The huJj' ghfist i.s accmiiptcd etihreathcd for iliat he wa.*» 
presented in Christ cs brc.itlic. 1590 T. Mlnui Kr) Silk- 
‘WortHts I What brclh emhreath'd tnc.se aliiio.st ihinglr.s 
things. tfi6xa PiKouohton iVks. 111. 72(1 To ein breath 
into your Mr, the .spc:ci:}i. . comlcmned. 

2 . To breathe in, inhale. In qnot. 

x8. . M. .Aknolu J'eems, Heines (iravi\ Slay'.st thou the 
rapture of peace Deep have eiiihrcathed at its con:. 

1 Iciice Embroa thiiiK vbl. sb. 

«54B(lFSTyV, Ma^se 86 Wrytten hy the enhrethinge of 
the holy ghost. 

Embrea’thement. iare-\ p.prce.-f-MENT.] 

fN.SlVfltATION. 

.854 W. I.Ki*; Iffs/iratum i. ry I'he iniiiiediatc .suggestion, 
enihreatlimcnt, and dictation of the Holy Cliost. 

Erubreoch : see I'iM- pni/ix. 
tEmbre'vei ?’• Obs. In 3 en-, ainbrovo. [ad. 
OF. embrever^ covresj). to nicd.l... imbreviarc Im- 
UKKVJS 7',, f. in- in k breve : see Buiivic, Hhikk j/i.] 
tnms. 'lo make a formal entry of ; to iiiscrilie. 

f xaa5 Anf.re.M Rin>lfi y\At Nis non so Intel hing of |»eos bet 
|je deouel naueb enl.ii’ciied (r'.r. uinbrcuedl on his rollc, 
(. ia4o Suivb s Wanie in Colt. Horn. 249 His h<K; b*tt is on 
tsiich sunne eubrev. 

Bnibrew, obs. form of Imkritk. 
t Embrrdle, V. obs. ran. in 6 Qubridle. 
[f. b'.N- f BRiiJTiE .v/a] trans. 'Ko restrain as with 
a bridle. 

1383 Goloixc. r ah'in on Deuteron. l.\ii. ioo;{ 'I’hreat^ 
ningM wherthy fhid wuulde . , holdc vs cnhridled. 

Embrigfade (emlirigdi <l), v. rare. [ad. b’r. 
embri"adc)\ f, en- + bn[;^\id(\] To form into a bri- 
gade ; to fonn into an oiganized body. 

1884 Tinifs 2 Kcb. 9 'Mic entire nobility are cnibrigaded 
into an <dhcial hierarchy. 

t Embri'ght, V. Obs. ff. E.v- + Brujut rz.] 
trans. To render bright, lienee Krabri*ght ad 
///. a. 

15^ Sylvestkr Du Bar las i. iv. (1011)37 So dm h the 
glunou.s lustre Of radiiuit '('jr.-tn, with his beams ciiibright 
Thy gloomy Front. X766 J. Cussincham Death laieMaj. 
XXX, Mercy. .Through the einbrighu-.d .air ascendant flies, 

Embrrghteu, 7 ^ Also 7 imbrighten. [f. 
En- I- UuioitT a. + -en.] trans. == Brioiiten. 
Hence Embri'ghteniug ///. a. 

16x0 G. Fi.ivrciii!.u Christ's Triumph xvi, Whose g,ir- 
ment iinbrightned into hcau’nly flanic. x6sa K. ficN. 
i.owKs rheophila 22 Embrighining our knowledge. Ibitl, 
V. xevi, bike duskie atoms in the suns ciiibrightning ray. 
1855 R. C. SiNcr.i-TON tr. f /V^v/Il. 31. s Kven Me;vsapus's 
einhrightening helm. 

t Embri'llg. Obs. rare. In 4 pa. i. ombrou^a. 
Cf. iMHRiNG. [f. En- -I- Bring p.] trans. 'lo 
bring in. 

f X3a$ Florid 4 lU. (Hausicii.) 863 (Auchinl. MS.) And V'd 
him here malisuun bat .so felc flouies ein^rou^te uu hondf. 

t Embroca'do. Obs. Also 7 imbrocado. 
[corrupt form of Imbbuccata, as if Sptuiish : see 
-AUO.] A pass or thrust in fencing. 

?ci6m Distraeted Emp. iv. ii, in bullcii Old Flays III. 
233 Favurytts are not willunil their stcccadus, imbiuendos, 
and pun[tol-reverso5. 1607 Dkkkkr Kuts. Coujur. 11842) 
16 Hee.. taught him [CaynJ that cm'nrocado by which he 
kild his brother. 1613 WrriiKRS Abuses Stript ^ Whipi 1. 
V, They are for nothing but the Imbrocodo. 

t Elllbroca'do, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- \ hrocado 
Br(>CaI)R, q. V.] tram. ? 'I’o adorn with brocarlc 
work. Hence Embrooa'doing tibl. sh. ( /iff.), 

1677 Ffltiiam Resolves n. Ixxxiv. icd io> 339 What are all 
. . the einbellishings, the embronadoings of Fortune to us. 

Embrooate (e'mbrrVkznt), V. Mcd.^ Also 7 em- 
broohate, imbrooato. [f. med.L. embroedt- ppl. 
stem of embroedrey f. embrocha ; sec Embiiocii.] 
trans. To bathe or foment (a part of the body) 
with licfuid, in order to remove or mitigate disease. 

x6*a WooDAi.^ Snrg- Mate Wk.fi. (1653^ 303 fn Wounds of 
Gunshot . . Embrocate often. x6j5 Culpepper Riverius v. i. 
125 The Towo may bo embrochated with Oxymel. 1689 
Moylk Sea Ckyrurg. 11. vi. 49 When you liave imbrocated 


all about with Oyl of Roses, tyaa Douclas in Phil. Trans. 
XXXII. 85, 1 embrocated all the Abdomen . . with warm 
01. Chaiutemel. 18x5 Byron Lett, to Moore la Juno, He 
has been embrocated. X8516 Kank Arct. Expi. H. xxv. 25*. 

Embrocation (enibtv»k^‘i’J[^n). AUd, Also 7 
embroohation. [n. of action f. med.L. embrocare \ 
see prec. and -ation.] 

1 1 . The .action of embrocating. Ohs. 

*M 3 TvAHKRtJN Vigo's Chirurff. 11586)437 It is an embro- 
cation when we drop down liuuor from a hyer place upon 
some part of the budie. x6m T. Johnson Farey s Ckirurg. 
XXVI XXX. 11678) 650 An Embroche or Embrocation, is a 
watering. 

2 . A liquid used for bathing or moistening any 
diseased part ; now usually restricted to those ap- 
plied by rubbing ; a liniment. 

16x0 Bakkouuh A/eth. Fhysiek i. ii. (1639' 4 F.mhrocniions 
I that is, deroctions made of c.t'rtaine things lo powrc upon 
.my inmiber), 17^ SMoLi.erT Rod. Rand, xxviii. He 
bathed the doctor's face with an cinbroc.'ition. X83X HkeW’- 
siiiK AV*/. A/ag^ic i. 3 Drugs and soporific cmbroCiif ions. 

t E]llbrO*o]i(ef ^b. Obs. Also ft embrocha. 
[ad. med.L. embrocha, ad. Gr. lotion, 

related to to sleep, foment, f. h iin- 

I 3 pi\tiv to wet (as willi rain).] ^ 1''..mbuoCat1(:'N 2. 

1585 r, i.oYD ‘Treas. Health 5 Embrocha is when the 
membrt: is washed gentillyw'yth a sponge dypt in the dectn:- 
tioii of diuerso herbes. 1605 Da.niki. Queen's .Irendia, 
Strange Speech Of . . Embniches, l.ixives, C:itaptn.smcK. 
1657 roMi-iNsoN Renous Disp. 192 An Kmbrochc or Irri- 
gation is coiiipoundwl of Simple ;, 
t EmbrO'Clief obs. rare- *. ff. prcc. ; or ad. 
OK. embrochicr os med.ii. cmbro<\h 'dre^ trans. 
^ J'AIBROCATK. 

1575 Tt-’RMEHV. Bk. Vmcrie Washing and cnibrocbiiig 
the. dogges throatc. .with vinegar. 

t EnbrOXbOf Obs. rare. Also 7 om- 
broach. [f. Kn- »• Buociik t'.j trans. 'Po .stitch 
on by way of ornament. 

t6xz Spelo l/isl. Cl. Brit. vii. vii. (1632) 2'.*8 Prci ions 
lieinmes, cnibroched in the Culebrating Vestures. 1697 
iU’sent. Mfljuy i. oin 5 Besides piccious Gems KmbroacliM 
iipun the (?elebratuig Vestiui'-iits. 

t Embro'cbe, obs. In 5 onbrocho. [.ad. 
F. cmbroche-ry f. en- (sec V.a-) -\r broche BiioAt ii sb, 
S|)it.] trans. To put on a skewer or spit. 

r; 1430 Tibtr Cocorum (1862! 34 K*>slyf of mol, me .. Kn- 
brochyd slisd he. //*/</. 35 Fy'sshe tbou schulle enbrochc. 

Embroglio, bad fVum of iMmioGMo. 

i8a6 ScoiT Woodsi. xx, Out of a cursed cmbroglii> dining 
the .attack on Brentford. i868 Morn. Star 2 Jan. 

t Embroi’d, v. Obs. rare. [f. Kn- 4 Bkuid 7'.] 
tram. To entwine, braid. 

1573 Twynp: \. Ddiijb, (iold cinbroydiiig bynds 

their dixks. 

t £lllbroi*deV| sb. obs. rare * [f. prcc. (in 
sense of next : cf. Broij) 7». and OF. ctnbroder) i 
-KU.] == EMBROirnCKKU. 

1609 Hof.LANO Amur. Mar, el. 12 (.'lose vnto the front of 
the chariot marcheth all the sort of wcav,;r.H and ciii- 
bndders. 

Embroider (embroi’d.■»J^, ?». Forms; 5 en- 
browder, -brouder, (onbroudor), embrawdro, 
5- 7 erabrolhor, 6 enbroder, enbrauder, em- 
broudor, 7 ombroder, embroader, embroydor, 
7 - embroider. Also5-6imbrowdor,6 imbroihor, 
imbrodur, imbroyder, 6 7 imbrodor, 7 ini- 
brayder, 7-H imbrolder. [f. Kn- + Broidkr ; cf. 
OF. embrodcr.'\ 

1 . tram. 'Lo ornament with needlework ; to 
work in needlework upon cloth, cfc. Also ahsol. 

14.. F.piph. CTundales Vis. 114) Yor qnenc .. ()f no 
devyse enbrowdyrd hath hir wede. c-' 1400 Chron. I ’Uod. 
572 pis pallf? cnbroudr>d gold so rr dc. 1475 Inv. Geoiis 
in Rep. Comm. Hist. iV.V.y. i. 555 A cloth of bl.'u; worslede. . 
witli a whyte , toss« imhrowderyd in v placis. 2483 ('\\ ion 
Cold. Leg. 331/2 A noble woman, was desyrej icnibi.iwdrc 
ceruiyne garnicntc.s. 1494 Honsck, Ord, 125 Abo'c the 
opening, .to bee embroihered the Kings and Queens amies. 
X5SI Mem. Ripon (1882) I. iS-i With S. (Jcorj'eon horsbake 
uppon the bresl of the said abbil iiibrowdend. 155a /nv. 
Ch. Hoods Normkk in Nor/otk Arch.xot. (186 si VII. 51 
'Fwoo coopcs of while d.Tni.aske enil»roiulcrcd w‘ l.illyfx)tis. 
15SS Eoi'.n Decades IV. hid. lArlM 197 Biiskyniies- .hn- 
brothcred with gold, c XS9S J- Dickenson Sheph. Compi. 
(18781 21 A faire. hearse curiouslie cmbrothcred 2651 W. G. 
tr. CmvePs Inst. 63 If any one. .imbrayder hi.s Purple in iny 
garment. 2680 Annk Montague in Hatton Corr. <1878) 
242 A cheery coulerd saltcn cmbrodiiryed with silver thick. 
1735 iJRKKKLtY Querist HI The w,Kncn. .embroider, .for 
the embclli-shmenl of their person.s. 1848 ,Mai.ai.t.av J/ist. 
Eng. 1 1 . 476 The motto, embroidered in Icilcrv three feet long. 

t b. transf. To 01 inatpent or variegate as if with 
cmliroidcry. Sometimes ironieally. to besmtar with 
dirt or blood. Ohs. 

1460 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (i866) 152 pesc gloiios. . 
Onbroudricl with blo'Kl. 1592 I .yi.y Fndvm. t. iii. 13 'rhoir 
bniiii&.s must as il were imbn.Mj,*r my- b,dts. iS|^ .Sn'Nsi-it 
State I rel. 49 (iiiilded leailuT with which ini.y tiv.e to 
imbroyder their Irish Jackets. 26*4 Caio. Smith Virginia 
II. 30 Breasts and fa»*e. .iiiihnidered with, .beasts, scrpetit.s. 
erfSw Drumm. Of If AWTji./Vr//rJ Wk.s.ii7ir> 38/r Me.idow.s 
Embroyd'ring all the hanks, c 2640 fSHiKCEYl Copt. Under., 
wit III. iii. in Bullen's Old Ft. ll. 3(7 'J’o Westminster Tn 
our (orne gownes, embroiderd with Strand dirt. 1685 R. 
Burton Eng Kwp. Amer. iv, 68 The Women itnhrolder 
their lasgs, H and.s and other parts with divers work s. t76a 72 
H. Wai-pole Vertue's Anecd. /Vii«/. ^17861 III. 155 A whole 
gallery embroidered in pannels by his hand. 


2. In various figurative nsrs 
t a. To make splendid, dignify. Obs. 

16x9 ^VMMKU Sp:r. Fosie ii. vi. 39 So hy his Humilitio he 
emhioydorcd the basenes.se of his birth, a 1667 Cowi.kv 
Obscurity Wks. (1710! II. 704 Nor let tny homely Death 
crnhroidcr'd he With .Sciucneon, or with Elegy. 

t b. To set forth in florid Lingiutge. Cf. paint. 
16^ Healey Theophrast. 20 Einhimdcrlng and painting 
out his praise. 1648 Hunting of Fox 3 Hee wing a song. . 
in which . . he piissioti.ntiy embroyders what he had done 
for his well beloved. 

O. 'I'ocmljcllish with rhetorical ornament or with 
fictitious .'uiclitioiia or exaggerations. 

16x4 KALiaoii Hist. World n. 367'rhc I'.rccmn Historian.s 
and Poets imbnKlv.r and inttrriiiixK the taic.s of aticicul tiine.s, 
with a world of fictions. 2638 Kkati.i-v Transub. 23 'Phe 
l>ocior m.-ule an elonucnt speech, inibroidcrcd with all 
variety of Ir.irinng. a 2797 Wai roi.k Mem. Ceo. //, (1847) 
III. iv. 97 He had cmbroideicd his own story with some 
inarvL-lloiis legends. 2848 Mrs. Jami son Sair. «V Leg. Art 
1183,11 326 The; hi.slory of Vin,;<:nt. has been extravagantly' 
embroidered. 1884 IVeck/y Register j8 Oct. s.-t/i Whether 
the. legend, .was accurate or emljr,jidc*icd, Lord ^falmesbury 
beft knows. 

Embroidered (cmbtoi-d.ird }. ppi. a. [f. Km- 

imoinKR 7L + -Kill.] ^ 

1 . Of textile fabrics, leather, etc, : Adorned or 
variegated with figures of needlework. Also of 
the needlework itself. 

*59 * Fi.omio -ind Fruit, s y Tliat |giidl,:| of blew vriuet, 
cnibrothcrtid. 1593 .Shak.s. 3 Hen. VI. ii. \. A rich lin- 
broider’d Catu.ipie. 2609 II1BI.E vDoiiayi Lev. viii, coiriin., 
A girrlle..i>f twi.sied .silke and gold, tmibrodorrd worke. 
1665 Hovi.K Onus. Reft. V. V. 11675) 314 A I..Tc’d, or uii 
Imbroider'd .suit. 170^ MAUNOithi.i. ^ourn. ycrus. <17321 
29 Ili.s i-mbroyderM S.'u.'Lrtlotal K,)hc. 2853 Kingsley 
Hypatia vii. 86 An embroidered .shoe. 

2 . tran.r/. and Jig. 

x6xa Drayton Fotv-otb. 'rhrough dclicatn rmbrodcred 
meadowes. 2657 W. ('cu.ES Adam in F.deu To Kdr. , 
'i'hfi pleasant .A.sperts of Nature . . and .. her severall iin- 
liroide.rcl Beds. 167* Kvt'I.vn P'rench Cantiner 11, d 1 
<1675 136 Melons. . white, wrought or l''.mbi»iilered, Kibb’d, 
and ,.ili,o.s. x868 Hi-.i.i'.s Reatmuh xv. (1876.1 394 Jn the 
cnibn.iith'ii-d kiiigimgc of the .Sbeviri. 

Embroi’derer [f. Kmbriiidkr v. + -ion.] 

1 . One who embroiilers. 

1423 l.Yor;. Filgr. Senole iv. xxxvii. (14^3184 More ncce.s- 
sary to thcland is. .adeluer than a g,)ldMnyth iiratmbrawd- 
i:rcr. 1603 Knoi.le.s HUt. Turks (1621) 13.J2 \ Flemish 
inibroilbr.rcr had ., advert i.scd him. 17x3 Loud, rirtc. No. 
6171/9 Mary Bird . . hnbroitlercr. 2786 tr. I'cik/ord's Valhek 
(1868* jcjShccollcctclall the sempstress, .s and emhroiderets 
of Samar.ah. 2875 J,iwki r Pinto (id. 2) III. 24.^ 'I’hfj arts 
of the. ,Kmbroi(!,.r,;r will have lo be set in motion. 

2 . Jiff . ; cf. Kmviroijucu v. 2 c. 

26. . North Life Qvoniamhec (K.), 'I’his embroiderer. . has 
sttilTed his writings with. .lies. 

EmbroidereSB (embioi’dnrns). Also em- 
broidross, [f. as |>rec. -f -esk.] A female em- 
broiderer ; a woman who (‘inbroiders. 

17x2 I.o*ui. Cas. No.bi'/i/; Mnima Pain,:. ., F.inbroifl,*ress. 
178X Lady Li.anover in Mrs. Dclnny'sCorr. .Set. (i. Ill, Su 
'Po apologize for hi.s niece's h*:iiig an einbroidress by profes- 
sion. 2867 Freeman Norm. ('iWi;. (ed. 3) I. vi. 44,1 '11,C‘ 
skilful n,:edli’>. of English rmbroidi rcsscs. 

Embroidering (embroi'd.Tiii)), vbl. sb. [f. 
Kmbuoiukr V. + -i.NtiL] a. The :ictii'ii of the vb. 
Kmhrojdku. Also attrib., as in embroidering 
maehine. b. concr. Kmbroidcred ornamentation. 

1x36 .SlRYl'K F.ccl. Mem. 1 . I. .vxvv. 255 He can. tise.. 
cinbrotlicryng . . carving, painiiri;' ,t grafling. 25|5S EuKn 
Dcuutes l¥. hid. (Arh.i 301 I'liri of ili, in c.xori is,: . . iin- 
hrolherynge. 1548 Udai./., etc. ir. F.rasm. Farnphrme 
Mott. 1C16 b, Th,;y go with !,r,Kle gm gioii.se imiirouder- 
inges. x6x 2 llim.K F-zek. xvii. 3 I.)i\er.'; colours \vmyg. 
rnibroidering]. n 16x9 ForuirnHY Afl/eom. 11. xiv. 116221 
361 H,-.,; tcaihetli the Aris, b,Mb of Wcauiiig, and Iin- 
broydering. x886 thiily A’i“U'S b Sept, a/4 'I he cmhi,iider- 
ing i.s principally done on the CVmtinenf. 

Embroidei^ (tmbroidori). Forms: 4 en 
brouderio, 6 7 embroyderie, -broidorie, 7- 
eriibroidory. Al.so 0 iinbroderie, 7 imbrodry, 
imbrauthezx imbroidery. [MK. embronderie, 
f. GJ'*. embrodcr FiMBliMUh v, : see -RY ; cf'. liM- 
intoiDKH and HitojnKitv.] 

1 . Tlie .art of ornamenting cloth and other fabrics 
w'itJi I'lgiires of needlework ; also attrib. 

*393 Gower Ctmf. II. 11 Of weving or of enibrouderie. 
17. . Adimson in .Speci.y 'J hoir inur,*. .so.n’ous oi.TTip,ations are 
sfwing and embroidery. X87X Yeats I echn. tfist. Comm. 
vHU 'I he ancient ft iiiinine ocTup/itioii of embroidery. 1883 
Dcio.a Wanda 1. 80 She sat down to her embroidery frame. 

2 . toner. Kmftjoidcnd work or material. 

1570 'rnvNNi-; Pride 4 LowJ. <1841) i« With silkc, and 
golde, and with imliroderie. 2598 Smaks. Merry W. v. v. 
7S SapJiire, pearle, and rich cinhroidrric. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Viinifie, To whom . .solid work (shines not) as false 
embroyderics. z68B R. Hoi.mi; Armoury 111. 94 A waistcoat 
with Inilit.'Uithery, 2699 Kvt-.i.vn Acetaria Plan, Flowers 
.. Eiiibroyderie^i, Carvings. 27x6 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. 1. vii. 22 Window-cui tain.s. .alimxst covered with Em- 
broidery. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 7 ITiey even sell 
thoir ernhroidi 17, llicir lace, and their clothes. 

8. Jiff, with notion of ‘ elaborate or showy orna- 
ment * adventitious adornment \ etc. 

1640 VoKKE Union Hon. PriT. Verses, Thatsbul imbrodry 
of F.imc, s67K 1 'rahkknc Chr. Ethics x.\x. 473 A liboral 
iii.'in . puls embrnifU-ries on religion by the chearfuIncM of 
his spirit. x76a Humr Hist. H.ng. (t8^> IV. liii. 134 Their 
liturgy WHS. a species of mass, though with some less shew 
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and embroidery. 1781 Cowprr Expoii. 234 All ihe em- 
broidery of f)oetic dreams. 1848 H. Miller First Imf^r. 
xvi, (1S57) 377 An cnibruidory of playful humour. 1858 
Hawthoknr fr. It. Jrnh, 11 . ua Rather more cm- 
iiroidery of rourtesy than belongs to an Englishinuu. 

b. Mus. Ornamentation either contrapuntal or 
through variation. 

1875 OusRT.i'-v Afus. Form ix. 49 Brilliant passages, .form 
an ciubroidery thereon. 

4 . tramf. Applied to other kinds of ornament or 
marking compared in appearance to needlework, 
esp. (in poetical or elevati.d language) to the 
natural adornment of the ground by flowers, f In 
17th c. used teclin. in landscape gardening. 

»? 44 . Evklvn d/i'w. <i8s 7> I. 79 'I ne parterres of excellent 
embroidery. 167a — Freni h Gardiner ii. ft i (1675) 150 
Those Melons which are full of Embroidriry and Characters. 

CowLKY Foxvrfv Wks. 117111 III. 5P1 Daisies . . their 
Embroidery hrint;. 1^5 Limd. Gaz. \o. ji 1B/4 All .sorts 
of (iardeiis. .ill Kiiibruidery work in ('jras.s or flravil. i8ao 
.ScoiT Monast. ii, .\iid it was garnished with an embroidery 
of dai.sie.s and wild flowers. 

tioncc'me. A place of embroidering; an 
embroidery manufactory. 

»3[96 Bukkf. Kegic, /Vv«.v Wks. VI II. 275 From tlic cm- 
bruiderics of Bal>ylon or from the loom oftlie (iobelins. 
tEinbrOVlf sb. Obs. Also imbroilto. [f. 
EmbiuiIL Z'.’^ Cf. Sp. ix. imbrogiio sec 

Imbkogi.10 .] 

1 . A stale of entanglement or confusion ; a dis- 
turbance, uproar. 

1638 K. Dacrks tr. Mtu hinveFs Dht. t.izyW. 510 Before 
such iinbroilcs. fnw of the citixrns of Venice could foresee 
the clanger. 1700 Rvcaht /fiat. f 'uiA-s 111 . 550 Impossible 
for any Embroils .. lor ever after to arise in the Ec.sser 
Asia. A <734 North /'.jvj.v/. i. ii. ft 24 (174111 Any lin- 
(m>il or tJoncussion of Lite Public. 1788 AniitfniUes xw 
Ann. Keg. im i.luring these embroils, the god. .stole off. 
b. A (jiiariL-l. 

174a WAij'Oie /.eti. Jf. Mann I. xxxiii. (lEa.p 142 As to 
your embroil with Kichronrt 1 condcmin you excessively. 

li. Mental (iisturh.ance, ‘worry’, 

1799 in Nicolas D/sF AVAow IV'. 107 Never lei sucli .*1 
thought emnu into your head, whi' h was never more 
wanted to be clear from embroils than at this moment. 

t Elllbroi'l, Obi. rare. [f. iC.N- 1 Buoil. 
/ram. 'fo set on fire, burn up. Hence Bmbroiding 
///. a. 

H. Mokk /.feuaj' C/ir. FiWy it..i 'I'hat knowledge, 
for which wc.. rifle (exl's cabinet, should, like the ci.al 
from the. alt.ar, serve only to embroil and consume the 
sacrilegious invaders. *706 THuMiioM H'in/er Wisely 
regardful of the embroiliiik; sky. 

Snibroil .etubtoi-l), zl- Also 7 enbroile, 
embroylo, b--; imbroylo, 6 H imbroil. [ad. 
F. embrouiiter .Sp. cmbrollar^ It. imbrogUarc \ 
cf. JCx- and Huoii. .fi^. and zl] 

1. tram. 'J’o bring (nflair.s etc.) into a st.ite of 
confu.‘'ion or di.<;ordtT j to confuse, rtuider uniiilel- 
ligible ('a story). 

1603 D.\Nn.i. Defemeof Khinw 11717' I’l These pretended 
f'ropoition.s lif Words , . embroil our UtiderNlandiug. 1609 
— e/r*. ll-urrs v. .si. 47 One mans Cause shall all the rest 
irnbroyle. 1656 Cow M-;v /\'Kda>‘/f//.e Odra itCfy.)) lO fi/de -2 
The mention of his Urullier Ipliiclus.. would but caiihroil 
the story. 1678 I favor m AU/or /./>■.«,.*, I L’ljic. S'oiir hhicinics 
had so emliroyi’d the inanagcmeut of your Oflicc, lluit 
etc. X704 Auoison Italy <1733; 176 I'he former.. are so 
embroird with Fable and Legend. 18x3 Si.oi i' Fcvcril 
xxxviii, ll.aving embroiled everyihing in which you are 
concerned, 

2. T'o throw into uproar or tumult. 

s6l8 Boi.ton h'lorns t-j The lyianny of the De. 

ceinvirs einbroyled the City the ‘■ccond lime. 1667 Milh.n 
P, L. It. •/>(} rumnJt ami (.'onfusion all iinbroild. 1704 
Me.\knE /Jnet. /list. (17141 1 . 'Ihe many Wars wherew ith 
hislDavid’sJ Reign was embroiled. 17*5 I'oi'r. Odyss. xii. 
943 Tumultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing fhiod. 1726 
’ThoaLsoW ll'infrr loip More to oinliroil the deep. 

3 . To involve or entangle in di.ssension or hos- 
tility ivitk (any one) ; to bring into a .st.ite of 
discord or disunion. 

x6to G. Fi.f.tchi-h C/irisfs Viet, 17 Or h.ul his 

body been iinbroyl’d alone In fierce assault. 1631 < Ioick 
Goas Arrenvs iii. ft K9, 35^ They.. with delight cnhroile 
themselves therein IwfureJ. 1653 Holckokt Procoyius 7 
'fhe Einperour . . intending to itnbroyle Theod.'itn.s and the 
Gcjilis. *654 Gsv ion /'teas. Notes 188 VV.'irrc.s have been 
way'll, and Nations enihrriy I’d in blood one against another. 
xtiBoin Somers I'ratts II. 84 I'fhcyJ cm broiled him with the 
ilociy.; of OymmonA. 1741 K li HAHn.'ios Pame/a 1 . 175 What, 
and imbroil mjsclf wub a Man of Mr. IVs Power and F'or. 
tune! 1738 J. Wahion A\s. Po/fijB^) I. 311! To be em- 
broiled in coiiiroversy. «86 s_Dh.ki:NS Aett. ii88o» II. 240 
If the .Aujcricans dou i cndiroil Uh in a w.ir. 

Embroiled (»Mnbroi ld ',///.«. [f. Emhkoil r\- 
Coisfns; d, disturbed, agitated. 

1709 J. Kkvnoios Fh aih's Pis. vii, Fate Hangs on the 
Turns of this Kmbroyled State I 1871 K. Ibrnw Ad Fidcm 
xii. 23^ Embroiled N.'iture sunk into complete hush. 187a 
(Jko. Eliot .Middlem. x.vx, Moving with kindred natures in 
the wune embroiled medium. 

Embroiler (etnhroi bj), [f. Embroil + 
-KR.] One who or that w'frich embroiU. 

b’r.siRANOE I is. Qu,-s>. (1708) 8 The Embroylers 
ol A ffnirs 1751 1. Bmmwn .S/taJUsh. C/iarae. 70 ( Ridicule \ 

' r,cgarded. .as an embroiler. 

Embrovling, vbl. sb. [f. Embroil a -ino i.] 
The action of the vb. Embroil. 

1644 7 us Populiu^ Tljcy propose . .the people’s imbroylirig. 


Embroilment (embroMm&t). Also 7 im-. 
[f. Embroil v.^ + -mknt ; cf. Ft. emlfrom'/lcment.] 

1 . The action or process of embroiling. 

i6M'6a HtYLiN CosMogr. 1. u88a) 136 To the great ein- 
broilment of the .State. *837 Carlyi.k Fr. Kco. 1. m. vii, 
Now . . dofxs come diseuxsion . . but only for new embroil- 
ment. 

2 . An uproar, tumult. 

i6o9DaniklO'w. H’^areswx. riolThc Muse]. .wc.iry with 
these embroylcmcnts, foinc would stay Her farther course. 
1846 SiH J. TKMfLK /risk Ke/te/L Pref. 3 'I’he true cau.scs 
Iff the imbroilments in that Kingdume. a 2714 Hurnivi* 
ihon Time U766) II. 32 He was not appreheiLSivc of a new' 
embroilment. 1819 .Scott Leg. Montrose iii, .A cavalier of 
honour is free to take any part in this civil cinbroihnent. 

b. A stale of variance or hostility ; a quarrel. 

^ X667 G. Dicnv Eifira v. in Hazl. DoJsley XV. 90 Dniw- 
ing tnose advantages From the cmbroilinciit. a 171X Ki;v 
//>'wwrt»7ww Wks. 1721 IT, 37 Embroilments ne’er would 
cease, Shou’d Rivals share the Realm of Peace. 184$ 
Diskaei.i Sybil 31A The lively temperament of the Dandy 
would here probably have involved him in nn inconvenient 
embroilment. 187* Yeats Groaoth Comm. 216 A bitter 
embroilment with England followed this incrcilcs.s ad. 

3 . /rafts/, fumi Jig. A jierplcxed or confused state 
or condition ; cfmfused ini.\Luru. 

1856 Fkkkikr /nst. Atetap/t. Introd. ft 62 The whole nn- 
hroilment of pliilo-sophy in due to the practice, eii\ 1859 
Gi'llick & Timhs Painiing 2S7 The careless einbroilment 
of tr.'uisparent and op.aquc tints. xfo8 Duwdkn Stud. /.it. 
23S A tangle and embroilmcni of evif and giMwf. 

4 . C'oniplicalion, entanglement (in a story, cic.). 

1884 .Sat. Kerf. 14 June 787 Such details and embroilments 
.a.s the story contain.s form the only excuse for its length. 

Embronzo: see Em prejix. 

Embrothellcd : modemized spelling of hi- 
iti!ortiKi.LKJ>, Obs. 

Embrothor, obs, form of Embroider. 
t Embrow’d, embraw*d, v. Ohs. Also 4- 5 
em-, enbpoudo! 11, -brodo(n, -brnwdoCn. [f. K.n- 
+ Buown 7K ; d. OF. embrodt^ PP^<^* \ si*"- P'l* 

iqdc. embrawdon, ombroudin tK!longs foiiiuilly 
to Embraid 7 /.*-^, but in sense to this word.] tram. 
'I’c embroider. 

c 1340 Gasv. Gr. Kni. <709 A ly^tU vrysoiin. .Enbrawilcn 
& bounden wytli pc best gemmez. i X380 Sir Fi'rumb. ^33 
A cole-anunre . . enbrouded with perils sclieiie, c 1385 
(•ii.MJCEB L. G. IP. Prol. 1 19 That was with floures swotc 
einbroud«Ml [r'.r. enhroudit, enbratulyd, etibrouded, on 
browdid, enbraw'didj. c 14x3 Ias. I A'ingis (>//«/> c.lii, A 
lusty pl.ann. . Enbroudin all with freschc flourif. g.ny. r. 1440 
ParloHope 1997 A rote . . F.nbrowdtjd wyth pfede. ^ 1555 
Fardle Faiions i. iv. 4O Pauilions. .enibratided with silkes. 

Embrown, (cmbrairn), v. Also 7 imbrouii. 
7- 9 imbrown. [1. Ex- 4 Brown a . ; cf. Fr. an- 
brunir^ It. imhrunirc. which arc used in sense 1.] 

1 . trans. To tlarkcn, make dusky. Chiefly pod. 

1687 Mh-con P. 4 . IV, 241'* The unpiorc’t shade Imbround 

th«j noontide IJowrs. t74ji Young Nt. Th, v. 7.J Thy dark 
pencil, midnight . . embrowms the whole. X750 G. Huotfus 
i'oxrbndos 23 Deep ch.asms . . arc imbrownen with the thick 
foliage of lofty trees. 18x3 Scot r Kokrby m, ix, No deeper 
clouds the grove embrown’d. 18x4 Caky Dante' a Inferno 
It. 2 The: air, linbrown’d with shadows. 

X738 WAKHfnrrON /W. l.egat. I. .130 Greek Philo- 
S()phy, iiTUirow'ned w’iih the Fanaticism of Eastern Cant. 

2 . To make brown. Also 'rarely) it/tr. for re/l. 
17x5 P<n*K Odyss. XIV. 93 The ready meal liefore Ulys-ies 

lay’d, With flour imbrown’d. 1757 Dvi-.k /'lecce 1. 394 De- 
p.^ning Autumn all embrowns The frequent-bitten fields. 
X798 D’Iskafli /.it. Kecreuiion ati A painting, w'hich is 
just embrowned ’ftind mellowed by the hand of time. X835 
Lvtton Kienzi 11. i, The suns of It.aly h.ad but little i:ni- 
browned ids i:li;.Tr and hc.nithful complexion. X867 Loni-ik. 
lhiHte.s /'urg. IV. V. 21 W'hal liiiic the grape imbrowns. 

Jig’ 18x4^ D’fsKAKi.i Cnr. Lit. (18581 ill. 409 His own 
iincourtly style is embrowned with the tint of a century 
ohi. 

Embrowned (emlmiU'ndX ppL a. Also im- 
browhed. [1. prec. + 'EO.i] That has been made 
brown, esp, by the .sun. 

17x6 'fHoMSoN IPintcr 1818 Sables of glossy black, atiil 
dark embrowned. ing Grobianus jwi Willi skin iinbrown’d, 
and fat, and full of Juice. x8x8 .Scorr /’. M. Petf/i xxxiv, 
The Smith's hardy .?nd embrowned coniucnancc. 187$ 
ITfli'S JCss., Convers. Rtiihv. C. 195 l^ooking over the 
imbrowned plain. 

Embrowning (embrau-nig), ppl. a. In 9 im- 
browninn;. [f. Emmuown.zl + That em- 
browns. In qiiot.^^’". 

1863 ( #KO. Ki.iot Romo/a 1. i, Under the .same iinbrowning 
and heating circumstances. 

Embrownment (embrairnmcnt'). mnct-ivd. 
[f. as prec. 4 -mknt.] Brown colouring. 

X839-48 Bailev /V xi'ixx 'cd. 3) T2/2 Go, locks, which have 
T he golden embrownment of ,1 lion’s eye. 

tEmbroyn, v. Obs. rare \ [ef. Picard 
cmhrugner to cover (I.ittr^ s. v. Evihroneher).^ 
trans. To make dirty, befoul. 

*574 Newton Hea/t/i Mag.'^\ And never are embroyned 
with anyc filth or dicrtic .slimishnes. 

Embrue, variant of Imuruk. 

Embruise : see Em- prefix. 

Embru*talize (cmbr^talai/), v. nonee-wd. [f. 
En- f BkutaliZlK ?>.] trans. To render brutal. 

X876 W. Clark Ku.ssell it he the Man 11 . xgo Her 
temper may have been embrutalizcd by her husband's 
ruffianly treatment. 

Embrute, variant of Imbrbtk. 


t Smbim*t^ll, V. Obs. rare. ff. En- 4 Brute 

4 alter impoverish^ etc. ; cf. Fr. abrtitiss-y 
ahrutir^ trans, « Imbuute. 

X639 W. ScLATERfsnd) War. Cmntn. Rew.t A person that 
is cnibrulishcd, and sunke below his species in vile affections. 

tEmbry*ge, V. Obs. rare. Also 4 enbryge, 

5 enbryke. [f. F.n- 4 brygCy Briouk ; cf. Fr. em- 
briguer, It. imbrigare^ trans. 'J'o entrap, entangle. 

1387 Trrvisa Itigden (Rolls) VII. 431 pe kyng iituked . . 
cnbryge [148$ Caxton embrygr] hem and snarle hem wi|> 
.siuil sophynLs. 14x3 J^vdg. Pylg. Sowle iv. xxxiii, (1483) 
81 They have for to sune that . . he have no uede to [? bej 
enbryked by dette to ony of his subgettia 

Embryo (cmbriitt), sb. and a. Also 6-7 om< 
brio. [med.L. corruption of Embkyon ; the trans- 
literated Gr. word was ignorantly regarded as of 
the third declension (genit. -dnis')^ and the lunn. 
case was assimilated to llie normal Latin tyjte. 
(,'f. Gcr. embryo. It. embrione!] 

A. sb. 

1. 'i he offspring of an animal before its birth (or 
its emergence from the egg) : 

a. of man. In mod. technical language re- 
stricted to ‘ the fa?tus in iiteio l>efore the fourth 
monlli of pregnancy ’ {Syd. Soc. / ex.). 

[^1350 (’iLANVir. De /'rofr. Rer. vi. iii, Hec materia csi 
pellicula embryonis.! 15^ .Swinuokn 7 ’m/r. /W/. 284 An 
vnperfect crciiturc, or confused ciubrio. c 1845 Howei.l 

I. ett. I. HI. vxlx, The ripening of tin: Embryo in the womb. 
*777 Phil. Trans. LX VII. 23 , 1 found this liquor absorbed 
into the ciiibriu. X841E Mi;k.soN Meth. A'rt////'** Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 225 The embryo dues not inure strive to be a man, than 
. .."X nebula t«md.s tn be a ring. 

p’g. 1874 ISayck ( am par. I'hilol. vii. 293 Lay undeveloped 
within the embryo of a i^ingle. mono.syilable. 

b. of ajiiin.il.s. 

1638 C1111.1 iNGw. Rdig. Prot. i. ii. ft toi. 91 Some yet .Tie 
Ernbrio’s, yel hatching, .Tnd in the shell. 1866 Tati: Brit. 
Mollusks ii. 18 The embryfis hiive a triangular shell. 1870 
I'^MKH.suN StH. ff .'split., Conmyie Wks. iBuhn) HI. 105 The 
little embryo fof the siiapping-turtlel . . biles fiercely. 

iransf X874 Gaki knti R Alent. I'hys. i. ii. ft 59 11879) 
'J'he larva . . may be rcg.irdcd as a mere .'lolive embryo. 

2 . Jiot. ‘ The rudimentary plant contained in the 
seed’ SiX. Acr.). 

'h(;m.s«n .S>»; 7 >a‘ 99 The promised fruit Lies yt ( u 
little Embryo Within its ciiinsinn folds. jSftX (.Irav 
.Strnet. /Sot. ii. '1880) 9 The I'iinhiyo is the initial phnu, 
originated in the seed. 

t 3 . Chem. A metal or other chemical substance 
not di.sengaged from its native slate of combina- 
tion. Also at/rib. Obs. 

x6sa Frencii ]'orhsh.Spa m*. 55 Mci.tIs and IdincraU.. 
in their. . Embrioes, 1751 (;iiA.Mnj.Ks Cyd. ^.v. Kmbryona^ 
turn Sulphur, Sulphur united to metals, .in an t:n)liiyosl.Tte. 

fig. A thing in its rudimenlaiy stage or first 
beginning; a germ ; that which i.s still in idea as 
opjioscd to what has become actual in fact. 

z6ox .Sir J. Ogi.r in Sir F. Vere Comm, i4f) The project 
jtsirlf w.Ts bill an Embryo, a x6a8 F. GKi.Mi.i.if..SV<y«rv:i(>52) 
20 He ber|uenthcd no oilier leganii; but the fire, to this 11 n- 
p"lished Embrio. 11x7x4 Burnef Ozou Thned-jtG) 11 . »i8 
Embrio’s of ihing.s, that were never like to have any eflect. 
1863 Ki.nci ak'k eV/'/wrt: Vl. iii. 37 'J herc m>t being in all 
(jreal Britain any embryo of a C’otnmissaririt force. iBya 
Mowi.kv Poltaire 10 I’alc uiish.'qjf.n embryos of soi.i:d 
syinpailiy. 

b. In embryo: in an undeveloped singe ; ‘that 
is to be*, porig. I^it., from Embrvon.] 

1636 7 N. Houari' in Perney Papers 188 'riiere is 
.1 great preparation in einbrio. X685 tr. G rm ians Courtiers 
Orac. 215 Lei every skilfull M.a.slcr. .have a care not to let 
his work. ■> be seen in i-.inbrio. 1743 Sm..N:,ri«Ni 24 

There a rLancellor in embryo. 1792 . 4 //ctv/. IP. I'itt 111 . 
xlii. 144 'fhe indecent .'ittenipt to stifle this iiUM.sure in embrio. 
18x4 M IS.S .M iti'oro Pillage .Ser. 11. (1G63' 395 The htmourable 
Frederic (j.. .was a diplomatist in embryo. x868 Gladstone 
7 «v. Mundi 1.118701 9 The Greek nation, a.s yet in embryo. 
6. attrib, and Comb., as embryo-chick, -child, 
'germ, -life, -plant, -stage, -state ; also embryo- 
bud, 'an advcnlilious bud, when enclosed in the 
barkfUs in the ccd.ar of Lehaiifui ’ {Syd. Soc. Lexi) ; 
embryo-coil, the first cell of the fecundated animal 
ovum ; also in Bot. the germ in the embTyo-.sac 
of ferns, mosses, cic. ; ombryo-aao, Bot., a cavity 
in the oYailc or the archegonium of a plant, within 
which the embryo is produc-ed. 

183s I .iNDi.KY Introd. Bot, (1848) I. X77 “Embryo-buds, cer- 
tain nodiilcK . . in the bark of the Beech. 1859 Todd Cyd. 
Auat. V. 4/1 The ’’Embryo-ccll. z86< Livingstone Zambesi 
Av. 308 An egg i.H eaten here though an ’’embryo-chick be 
in.side. xflh% Med. t emp. Jrnl. 1 . 184 The “cmbryo-child 
i.s fed upim these iiituxicant.s, before he is fairly in the 
world. 1839 T()1)1 jC>c/. Anai. V. 134/3 The primitive., 
yolk-substance i.s employed in the formation of . . “ernbryo- 
germ. 1879 tr. /larded' s livol. Man I. i. xa “Embryo-life 
within the egK-membi,ancs. 1878 Hijxi.kv Physiogr. 220 
Subject lo chemical analysis, the ' embryo-plant yick 1 .s ccr- 
t.^^n complex bodies. xBya Oi.ivkr Firm. Bot. 1. iii. 34 
'I’his enlarged cell h called the “embryo-sac. 

B. adj. [FToin the attrilj. use of the sb.] That 
is still in germ ; immature, unformed, undeveloped. 

1684 T. Burnet The. Earth II. 135 In that dark womb 
tUiU.TUy are the seeds and rudiments of an etiibrjm-world. 
X74a Young P/t, Th, v. 99 Thou, .in whose bremit Embryo- 
creation .. dwell. 1798 Loves of Triangles cf in 
JiKobin 23 Apr, (185a) 1x0 Flame embryo lavas, young 
volcanoes glow. x8az Craig Leei. Drawing ni. 146 lue 
embryo coniioiiweur. i8a6 Disraeli Pw. Grey 1. 111, Scrib- 
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Wing embryo pmc-poems. 1853 C. Bronte VilMU xxvii. 
The collegians he addressed . . as embryo patriots. 1876 
M. Ahnold LAt, ^ Dogma 31 Philosophers dispute whether 
moral ideas . . were not once inchoate, eiiibrya 

Embryo (c-mbrijo), v. nonce-xviL [f. prcc. sb.] 
trans. To rejirescnt in embryo. 

*®37 Mag. XLII. 539 'I’he fine reasonings they 

contain were . . cinbryoed . . in symbols. 

Smbryoctony (embri,p’ktt 9 ni). [as if ad. Gr. 
^IfAjipuoieTovia, f. ifA 0 pvoHr 6 vot that kills the fatus.] 

* The destruction of the foetus in the womb ' (.SW. 

So(\ Lejc.). 

SmbryoferOQS (embrijp faras^, a. Biol. [f. 
Khbkyo sb. + -FKitoUH.] That bears or contains 
an embryo. 

i8S9 Tono Cycl. Anat. V. 587/2 The einbryoferoiis tumour. 

Embryogenegis vt':inhri,tidy,e‘ni'sis\ Biol. 

[mod. f. Kmbuyo-n ^ Gr. 7«'eo’/y birth, production.] 

* The origin and ionnation of the embryo ; and 
the .science thereof’ {Syd. Bor. /.ex.';. 

1830 R. Knox Ileclard s Anat. 333 The laws of. .einbryo- 
^cncHiH. 1879 De Quatrefagn' iiuman Specin loi) liufc* 
kel goes back to eiiibryogencsis. 

EmbryOgenetic i,e*mbri lOi d.^^fnetik \ a. Biol. 

[mod. f. KMiJKYo-fsr + Gr. *yfvtTt/cb<i producing, f, 
i iot of yivtais : see piec.] = next. 

1880 IIuxLKV Times 25 De*:. 4/1 I'hcir adult and embr^’o- 
grmetic characters. 

Embryogenic (c:mbii,r7d,^e'nik), a. Biol. [f. 
Kmhuyo-.s t til. y^v- (of. KMimyooENKsKS) t -ic.] 
Of or perloining to embryogcne.sis. 

iSga Dana C>«y/. i. 45 Regarded in their embryogenic 
relations. 1876 .-/wiV;/. Pat'ttsites lie .arrived 
. . .at the same result . . by bis embryogenic observations. 

Exnbryogeny (tinbri|^/dy,cni). Biol. [f. as 

prcc. +-yJ. - EMBRYOtiENliSIS. 

1835 I.iNin.KV hitvoA. Hot. 118481 ll. 29 ^ 1 'hc theory of 
vegetable enibryogeiiy. 1864 Ham 01: r In k Jw. Me t. yrnt. 
June, I bis is s]iei:ially true ul the I'uiictiuiis of fertili/ation 
and embryogeny. 

Embryogony (embri,p-gAjii). Biol. [f. K.m- 
itiiYo M r Gr. -yuvia production.] The Ibrination of 
an embryo. In mod blots, 

EmbryOgrapby(embri|/rgrafi -,. p. Kmbuyo-.n 
»■ Gr. -ypriipia writing, description.] ‘ 'Pile de- 
scription of the fretus or embryo’ (Syd. .Soc. Jxx.'>. 
Embryoism (c mbri,<j,i:/^n). [f. Kmbiiyo -I- 
ISM.J The state of being an embryo, 

1854 H. Mii.r uK h'fwtpr. Cm*/, xii. <1874.1 226 Tliey may 
exist in their state of t;mbryoism. 

Embryologic (ennbri,<74r(i,^ik), a. [f. I^mbuy- 

ohooY d -it'.J Of or ]HTtaiijing to embryology. 

i88a Romavks \x\ 1 lomUetU Monthly ^\'ax. 366 Arguments 
fruni . . einliryologic progression. 

Embryologioal,^/. [f.asprcc. ^--A h.] nrcc. 

1859 l.iiwi.s Seti-side St ltd. 312 'I’hc results of einbryo- 
logii.al research. 1859 r<niij z/w/i/. V. 1/2 Of e.mhryo ' 
logical aruitomy. 1871 Dakwin Desc. Man II. -xvl. 183 
F.inbryologioal structures. 

Hence fimbryolo g'ically adv.^ with rcfcrt.ncc to 
cmliryologv. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 'I'lils fi>rm being of a lower grade 
eniliiyologicailv. *867 KiNtiSiiiv Li/e Lett. II. 246 With 
wb.at other binU are they (‘iiilnyoliigically counecled. 

Embryologist (ombri,p-lbd.:^isl). Biid, [f. 
Kmhuyoloo V + -hsT.J One who i.s conctrrncd with 
or versctl in the science of IiMiiUYobooY. 

1849 5* I’oDD Cytl. A nut. IV. 836/1 linibryologists. .find 
.another method. 1879 \r, .temper s Auim. Life h'ornis 
known to eirihryologisls as the germinal layers. 

Embryologfy (cnibri,pl6d.:^i). Biol. [f. K.U- 
BiiYO'\ -t- -LOOY.J The .science r<?Iatiiig to the em- 
bryo and its devclopmcrnt. Also trans/. 

1859 l^ XRWiN On'g. Spec. vil. (1873) 203 Against the lielief 
in such abrupt changes, cmbrj'ology enters a strung jirotvist. 
i87t Mori.i'.v Voltaire 20 An undiseuvered set of 

facts in embryology. 

Embryon (e-mbri,^^ii), .w. {a.) Also 5 S 
embrion. I’l. ombrya, ettibryons. [mo<l. L., 
a. Gr. tfjifipvoii, in Homer merely * young animal 
but in later writers ‘the fruit of the womb lie fore 
birth Usually believed to lx; f. iv in f 0 pv^uv to 
swell, grow.] The original form of Kmbiiyo ; now 
rare even in techn. use ; in ordinary language obs. 

1 . « Kmukvo 1. fa. of man. Obs. 

fi4j7 Nohto.v Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. <1652^90 Passing 
the .Substance of Embrion.] 159a H. CiiKTri.i: in (inTiie 
Groatsxo. IVit Pref., Like an Embrion witboul shape. 1653 
A. WiiJiON Jos. 1 . 77 This was but an Embrion, and be- 
came an Abortive. 1731 SoirrHKRNK Loyal Hrother 111. 
Wks. I. 44 Rip thi.s womb That form’d him yet an embrion. 
*804 Aukrnrthv iiurg. Obsersu 11 The embryon ..receives 
nourishmoiit from the surrounding parts, 
b. of animals. 

i6rt Kowi.anh tr. Afoit/efs Theai. Ins. 922 Certain iin- 
perl^t things like Embryon.s cm little worms. 167* /'////. 
yVcMr. VII. 4020 The Sceleton of nn Kinhryun . .in an Egg. 
* 7*3 Warder Tme Amazons 19 Which otherwise would 
incouimude the Embrion lof beesj. lysx Wollasion /\elic. 
Afa/. v.goThc animalculaanderiibrya. i88o(}i)NtiiER P/s/res 
118 Cantor found in a female, nearly ii feel' long, 37 cm- 
b^ns. 

2 . Bol. = Embryo 2. In quot.yf^. 

iBx8 CoLRNiOGR Slatesm. Man. <1817) 355 Looking for- 
ward to the green fruits and embryona. .of the days to come. 
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1 8 . fig. « Embryo 4. In {thi) embryon ; = in 
embryo. Obs. 

1506 Drayton Leg. iv. 167 To perfect that which in the 
Embryon was. x6w Bakksteij Mirrka <1876' 37 To bring 
vices Embrion to a forme. 1639 G. Daniku hlcclHS. xxiv. 27, 

1 was, ere yet the %vorld in Embrion lay. 1640 I. LKY/'a//. 
Pietie 157 Shce had ceruine fits or trauncc.s like the em- 
hrions of de.ith. PhiL Trans. XJ .614 The first Beings 
or Embrion.s of mineral salts arc nothing but vap<mrs, 1788 
T. Jkffkbsom Writ. (1859) II. 43* b y®L ind»‘ed, a mere 
cniliryon. i8xa Shkllky Let. in Dowden Shelley (1886) 1 . 
330, 1 perceive in you ihc embryon of a mighty intellect. 

f 4 . altrib. or adj. luiinature, imloriDcd, unde- 
veloped ; that is still in germ. Obs. 

x6i6 W. Bkowne Itrit. I*ast. i. tv, The Embrion Blossoinc 
of each spr.Ty. 1667 Mit.r<iN /\ L. 11. 900 Pour Champions 
fierce .. to H;ut«d bring thir eiiibiyon Atoms. X7a8 Van- 
hrvgh & CitiufcR ProTfoked Hush. Prol. a6 If. .his Art can 
to those I'.mbrion Scenes new l..ifc impart. 1813 Sik H. 
Daw . 4 gric. Clwut. (1814^ 140 Nourishment . . for the use 
of the rCmbryoit plant. 183$ GkeswiiLL Parables v. ii. 411 
All n.Ttiiic's embryon store. 

Embryonal (c mbripTnal), a. [f. mcd.L cw- 
bryon-em + -Ar..] Of or jH.Ttaining to nn emhiy o. 

1653 French J'orhsh. .S/a vi. 55 'fhe cmljrion.al conserv- 
ation of the Nut. x86x lli'LMK tr. Moijuin-Taudim 11. vii. 
xiii. 395 'J'he Acephalotrysls .. .arc; witlioiil hc.ad even in 
the embryonal comlition. x88a Vink.s Sachs' Hot. 529 The j 
so c.TlIed * embryonal tub'.. s’. I 

Embryonary (o*ud»ri,/Tn.Vri), a. [f. as prcc. 

+ -AUY.] Kclnting to ati embryo. Also / 4 '‘. 

1835 Linpley Introd. Hct. <1848) 1 . 404 'Phe embryonary' 
S.TC. x86o F ARUAtt <.bv\v Lang. x. *14 Languages in an J 
.'uitc-histortcal anri emhry'onary stale, 

Embryonate (c*mbiii<W«t), a. [l. as prcc. + 

-ATE^i.] 

f 1 . == Emiuiyonatki). Ohs. 

1669 W. .Si.Mi*s«aN liydrol.Cliym.rj\ Maturated into metals, 
by the embryonate sulphurs. 1675 Evelyn /’.'mf 117761 45 
Salts embryonate or lUidigesred and not speciftijute, 
t 2 . = K.MHUYONAI.. Obs. 

1693 J. Ui.AfM«»NT On Hurnti’s The. Earth 1. 52 Fisbrs. . 
ill an embrionaic imperfeet st.-vtc. 1731 in Haui-v, vo!. 11. I 
3. ‘ llavittg an cmbrx'o or germ ' {Syd. Soc. J.e.r.). \ 
Hence in Bol. Embryonate plantn, jd.ants which < 
possess seeds. i 

t E'mbxyonate, p- Obs. [f.as prcc. + -.vti;:j.] ; 
hvins. a. d'o give embryonic exi.sicncc to : in i 
qiiol. b. To load or fill as with an canbryo j 
or germ ; to im]iregnate. 

1671 (it.ANVTM. Disc. Af. Stnh/u- 15 The Roy'al Socirly 
tw-Ts) as it wcie ombiyonated there. * *687 Ess. Tunhridge 
H aters in llarl. Misc. I. 587 l.>ivt;rs seminary principles 
with whirli they fchalybeaic waiersj ;irc embryonated. 

i E'mbzyonated, ///- a. Obs. [f. pn c. + 

-Ki) 1.] 01 chemical and mineral bodies: Konnd 

in cotTibination with or emlx'tliled (like embryos) 
in other lioilies. 

165a French 1 .S/.r vi. 54 The embrionated Siilpbnr 

, of (.’itppcr. f66a J. Chanolkh Van Itelmont's Oriat. 67 
Kinbryonuted or imperfei-t shaped Sulphur. 1667 Hoylk 
I Orig. Eormes tif Qual.., Unripe .. Kinbrionated Minerals. 

1 Phil. Trans. XI. 615 'I his embrloimlcd salt in Jiinc- 
j stones is a stony juice. 

I t E mbryoiiately, adv. Obs. rare \ [f. 

I K.MnKVo.NATE a. + -LY -.J Jii an enibiyonatc man- 
ner ; as an embryo. 

j 1665(1. Idi'ice €tgst. /’/Oji'wc 6 That those 

lenlial fumes be lirM eml>ryon.itcJy' or preparative))' foriiiiil 
in a dose, thick or standing air. 

t E’mbryona:tiV’e, a. Ob.f. rare '. [f. as 

E.Yljn{VONATE 2'. f -IVK.] E.MBi:YONA rKI>. 

1669 W. SiMfsoN HydroL Chym, i.f4 It had Inv-l all its 
cinhryonative sulphur. 

Embryonic (cmbii)p nik , a. [f. med.j.. cm 
bryon em -t- -IC.] 

1 . IVrl.aining to, or having the character of, an 
embryo. 

1849 Murchison .Siberia xx. 463 The first embryonic 
idea of ihe arcbriype 1859 Darwin (^rig. .Sp,c. xiv. • 18731 
390 t'onimunity in embryonic .structure icve.'Hls coiniiininty 
of descent. XM3 Rfkkei.ey Hrif, Afosses iii. 2r 'I'Ih* em- 
bryonic ‘-■•.•jl. 1878 lli.'xi.i,v IVrrJ-h'gr. 2;:'» WMthin the .. 

pea, there is inclfscd a perfect, though embryonic plant. 

2 . fig Jmmafure, undevclopeil. 

1856 E.vfE:H.soN Eng. Traitsy Wks. (L’obn' If. 49 

Every Englishman is nii eniliryonic r.harn.ellor. 1B74 .Sayi;!-. 
Votnpar. Philol. i. 46 The parts of speech lay umieveloped 
ill a kind of embryonir: cuiiitiion sound. 1 

Embryotio (Cnibri,f tik\ a. [f. KMunyo, after j 
cxoticy palrioticy etc. : cf. chaotu\\ 1 

1. I'iMBRYOWKT I. 1 

183s 6 'I'oDM Cjr/. Anat. 1 . 786'! The term of thoir cm- ' 

liryotic develojimcnt. 1854 IL Mn.i.Kk Sch. A- Schm. iv. 

1 1866) 31 'J'he crab. , i.s less embryolic. .than the more ancietit ; 
|oh.ster. # ! 

2 . fig. Embryomc 2. i 

1761 Stkkne: Tr. Shandy IV, xix. go The. book of 

embryolic evils. 1785 Horns Vision 11. xi. To mark llie 
embryotic tmcc Of rustic Hard. 1864 KiNr,*,i.hv Rnm. 4- 
‘J'ent. 40 Intellect .and virtue remain . . embryotic. 

Embryotomy (embri|g*tomi). Surg. [.ad. Gr. 
IpLipwrOf/ia, 1. Ifiiipvo-r .Kmbrto.N’ + -ropia cutting.] 

‘ 'Fhe cutting up of the firtus in nkro into jiiccrs 
in order to effect its remevtal * {Syd. .Soc. ]..cx.). 
1731-1800 in HAii.r.v. 1876 Gross IHs. Bladder 57 A 6 
I months’ ftelus had to be removed by embwotomy. 

I t E’mbryous, a. obs. rare. [L Embry-on sb. 


T - 0 U 8 .] Of or pertaining to an embryo ; in 
germ; undeveloped. In quot.y?f. 

1677 FfiMiiAM Pesohfcs I, xiv. (ed. 10) a 3 Without the last 
factionl, the first Icontemplatioii] is hut amirtiveand embry- 
OMS. 1656 Blount (ilossogr., Plntbryousy iM'.rtaining to an 
embryon, 169a in C01.FS. 1847 in Cram; ; and in mod. Diets. 
Embubble : .sec Em- prefix. 
tEmbu'd. Gbs. Also 6 enbud, 7 imbud. 
[b Kn- -h Hid) .fAi] 

1 . Irans, To cover a.s with buds. 

* 5 »« Skklion Magny/. 157a Knluulded with beautye. 

2. infr. To bud, sprout. In quot./lg. 

1603 Danh'-L Panegyrick 327 The Op’ning of the 

Spring, .make! s I our Spirits likewise, .inibud. 

Hence Embu'dded ///. a. 

1523 Skm-Ton Carl. I.aurel The enbudded blos-sonis 
of ro.se, rctlc of he we. 

Embue, ob.s. variant of iMBris. 

+ Embne'ment. Obs. rare ■ *. [f. embue. var. 
of Imbue v . 4 -mknt.] A tincture or infusion. 
^1693 LIriji'icart 111. xiii. With an embueim 'it 

^ from its divine .source. 

Embulk : see I'-m- pref. 
t Embn'll, V. Obs. Korms : 5 cnbull, 6-7 im- 
bull, f) embiill. [ 1 . I'is- + lhM,i..r/».- ; in AKr. en 
bul/er.] Irans. 'I'o insert or publish (a nmllcr or a 
name) in a Pnjial bull; to issue a bull against; to 
affix an official <M/.tho. Papal) seal loia ilocumeiit). 

1480 Caxton ChroH, Enj^. vii. (1521O 93/1 So he w'ns by 
letter cMibulli d, 1563 87 I* oxf A. 4- M. 1 1 =,i/p 374/1 alwi 
wrote his letters, .ciiibmied with gold. 15^ Warnmi Alh, 
Eng. V. xxvi. (1612.1 T30 'i'Jie Pope iin bulled . . Engbrntl, 

Emburso, obs. variant of Imhiikse. 
t Embusca*d0> Obs. [var. of A.mbu.soaI)o, in 
Sp. cmbuscada : sec -Abo 2.I An ambuscade. 

16B6 tr. Chardin's 'J'ra7>. 157 rhekingef (Jtiirc-lla having 
bid considerable Knibuscados. 

Etnbush, o.tnbuBsho, etc., obs. ff. AMnt:sif, etc. 
Embusk, ; .st e Em- prefix. 
t Embn'sk, 7 ’ '*^ Obs. race. [utX. Vr. emhtsijue) . 
mod. lorni (01 ig. north, dudi] (»f OK. cmbusiher 
AwitifsH 7'.] trans. 'I'o jilace in aiubiish. 

. * 59 ® Sianaerheg gii) Other bands., lay close embusk»d 
in the mcmiilaiiits. 

Em buskin ; I ’.m- prefix. 

'I' Embn^sy, E. obs, Kotms; o. 5 -6 onbe-sy, 
6 ombeuy, enbuuy, -io, 0- 7 embuaio, -y. /#. 

b-7 iiubuKy. [f. .ii'N- 1 Ih :ftv tr.] trans. To 
render busy, occupy as.sidiioiisly ; to give care or 
anxiety to. ChieMy reft. 

1484 C AXTiiN Kyall Hh. U v, To orcupye .'itul eiibeMy byrn 
in tlire thynge.s. 1526 I'ilgr. PerP. (1531) 57 b, Kiibusy not 
tliy selfe. 1543 AVtcw. /M 7 . Chr. Pit an Intrnil. in Slrype 
Air/. Mem.. '1 be beads and senses of our people have been 
imbusied . . will) the underslaitdiTig of Free Will 1603 
Florio Montaigne in. ix. 11652) Nor h-awking, nor 
gardcTLs . . can much ciiibu.'-ic.: . . me. t6ii .Sri i-u Bixf. (if. 
i Htit. IX. ix. § 28 ’I'lie ICarlc of Pembroke, .wholly ernbitsi^d 
! in the r-nlcrprize of Hi itaine. a 1693 Ukyi'iiARi Eabeiais iii. 
xiii. 104 Not imbusied with. .Soul-disturbing Pert in bat ion*.. 

Elmcristen, vaiianl of K.vkn-(/iiuistian, Obs. 
i'Eme. Obs. exc. dial. Korms ; 1-3 6am, (2 
com), 2-5 eiM, (3 (Dcm, roro, beam, ho{o;m„ 
.f t; oom'(o, 4-6 erne, Sc, oym(e, (5 omme, yeiii), 
4- 7 camio, S dial, eeni, y Sc. eiiie, ninth, dial. 
oam. [Com. WGtr. : i)V..cam Ol'ris.fv;/ 
orm. l>u. 00m), 0 M( i. bheitn \ MUG. bheitn, a'heim. 
•hein, tnod.fier. oliciuiy ohm W if the word existed 
in (.)'l'eiit. the type would be ^^auhaimo-z'. pri> 
siinied to be a compound or derivative af^awo L 
-L. avus grand father [of wliich the L. avunculus. 

' unde, is a diminutive). It is believed that the 
j original sen.se of the WtuT. word was * mother’s 
I brother’ (ef. E. avuncuh(S ) ; but in later use it is 
I applied to a father’s brother as well.] 
i An unde ; also dial, a fiieml, gos.sip. 

! Beoivul/ lie .swiilces bw.i:l .sec^an wuldc cam bis 
iiefau. i zooo /Vr r cH Cck. xvviii. Nini he wif of Labaties 
! dolitrum hiiiis euiiics. 1154 (>. E. Chrou. an. 1137 He 
j .sculdc ben alsiiic alse pe e«'m wes.^ 1 woS l.AY. An- 
ilrogeus tves his liem. — 8832 Nu is min eaNi wcl bi-i?)u)it. 

- 11174 Hiie .cein (( 1*75 IieainJ I.eotiin w«.s in Koine. 

• 111464 Mis fader wes /Klerieri xcm. c Cien. 0; E.r. 

17^8 Dus Mii(Vclikc cm. <1330 Arth. 4 Alert, 4583 

(nf min cine be king Artlioiir. 11340 Cnrjy*r A/. 3789 
CJ'rin. 1 Laban pin renie. 1375 Hakihhjk x. 305 'Jo 
help liys eynir. c 1425 Wynkivn Cron. ix. xviii. 7 Ills Eyiii 
ban Eric of Fyfc. 1 1465 hng. Chron. 73, I am thyne true, 
lliy faderc.s brother. l.iNiJi K.sY fPitscottic) Chron. 

.Scot. (17281 rg Hi.s cames, Witliaru, earl of DoiighLS and 
David his brother. z6ia Dravion Poly-olb. xxii, Henry' 
Hotspur nml his c.ime 'Hie earl of Worcc.stcr. 1^4 Hav 
N. Country H'ds. i6 Mine Kaiu : My Unkle, also generally 
my Gossip, my Omperc. X7a4 Ramsay 'Tea-t. Afisc. (1733) 
11. 183 Roll my cem }i« ci)t me a .stock. z8t8 -ScoiT //e-/. 
A/idl. .\ii, ‘ Ditfiia his eme die. .wi’ the name of the Bluidy 
MackeiiyieV xSsjs H hithy Gloss. . Earn or Eeam. ‘mine 
earn my uncle, friend, gossip. 

Erne, variant of Ykme, Ohs.., heed, 
t Emea*dep X>. Obs. Her. [? f. E- prefi i- late 
E. mr.di-dre to divide in the middle, f. L. medius 
middle.] trans. To halve, divide in half. 

iS6a I .Kir.H A rmorie 6a b, ’Hie chief© may not liee emeacted . 
or nalfed. xs86 Frknk Blat. Gentrievyj Entler mot emcaded • 
within the hcutcheon. 
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Emocriston, var. of Kvkn-Chulstl\n, Oh. 
t EnO'dllllji V. Oh .^ '» [ad. late L. emedulldre 
to take out the marrow, f. e ovX-\-mc.duUa mar- 
row.] trans. ‘To declare, take out the marrow* 
(^Cockeram 1623 ). 

t £]lie*dttllatef V. Ohr ^ [f. i.>. emeduUat- 
f)]d. stem, of ?mgdullare\ see prec.] traus. 'I'o 
t.ikc out the marrow or pith. 

Mji in Uam FY. *775 in Asii. 

Emeer(o, var. ff. Kmih, .S.araccn prince. 
Emel.Le, var. forms of AmkIiLK, Obs. 
t Sme'lllbratef V. oh. ** [f. L. hnemhrdt- 
ppl. stem of enicmbrd-re to cut the limb.s off.] 
trans. To castrate, geld, 
in JtMLtY. 177s in Ash. 

fimend (/Iiic*iul\ v. Al.so 5 emende. [nd. 
L. gntendd-rc^ f. ^out + menda fault. (OKr. had 
esmemier^ emmder.^ Cf. Amk.sd.] 

+ 1 . trans. To free (a jxTson ; from faults, correct. 
Also intr. for rcjl. Oh. 

14. . MS. .S 7 . John s ('oil. Oxott. No. 1 17. 123 b in Maskcl! 
Aha. Kti. III. 355 Louc him [(kid]tluit hi: crni:iulitli tln'. 
054* Uho- 1, in Ori^. Lett. Eminmi Mot iiH4.})6 'I’o hojjc 
that 1 niaye *?re now hoc ciueiiclcd for the tyiue lo cum. 
— tbitl, 7 As aimthor }H:.sidcs me iiuiye ii.nppcn to ilooi; 
;unys, so maye 1 as well as .'mother emend. 

2. To free (a thing) from faults, correct : what 
is faulty), rectify, rare in mod. use. 

c 1485 Disiby Myst. (18827 1. uj .An-othcr tyinc to ciiiendo 
it if wc can. i6m Fki-thsm /'oio Co/tuh u-^ 11, «R.i 'I’lu: . . 
Ibrcc of the sun. .hulh a li«tle emended them. *867 I.Jkapkk 
li-'arl. *xvi. 447 Universal .sulTragc Ims emeiidt-d 
the law of the huwllurd and tc'iiaiit. 

b. es^. 'I'o remove tnors fiom (the text of a 
book or document) ; ~ t'. 

1768 SwiNi'os in t’btt. Traus. LVIll. 238 That writer 
ihercforc scorns to Ije emended . . by my coin. 183a Sir ( •. 
Lewis in Fhilot. At us. I. vSa ‘I yrwhitt . .ini;tninusly emends 
some cholirirnbics cili;d hy .‘Xpolloniiis. 1836 I.viti'N 
AtktiHs Kx'^iy]) 1. 274 I’isislratiis .. did .. collect, arranjje. 
and emend poem.>. 1854 liAOiiAM 324 Pa.s.siii,;;' 

whole nights . . not in emending; (ireek, hut, etc, 

1 3. T o repair or imake good (what is broken or 
d.'imaged) ; • ME.Vir. Obs. 

t4ti Isoe rC.UKN'oiNO.] 1480 WarJr. Fdv. //'(1830' 
lai A broken i;h.ayer emended with small j^ih iiuillcs. 
Elll6*sdabl6f [1- rmenddbitis that may 
he amended.] That is capable of being cniendi d. 
>7^ x8oo in ItAn.KV. 1849 itt Crak;; and in mod. Ihcts. 

t £]|L6*lldal8| rA //. Obs. [? f. mcd.l.. 

(^see Emends) + -.\l.] V Funds set apart for re- 
pairs. (See <|uot.) 

i69aCoi.K.s, / iw/w# 4 j/. *708-15 in Kxijsf.v. *70*1800)1) 
Bailkv. 173* t.'iiAMiiUKs ((>'< 7 ., A'wtWrtA, an old term still 
used in the accounts of the Inner Temple; whme, so much 
in eirietndal'. at the foot of an account si^itiheN so much in 
the hank, or stock of the house, for reparation of losses, and 
other ouMsions, In mod Diels, 
t Eneudatei a- Obs. [.'Ul. L. hnendat-us pa. 
pple. of emendd^re to free irom iaulr, correct, im- 
prove.] Emended, corrected, restored. 

1654 Ham.vkjnu A».\- 7 if. Auimad 7 \ vi. § i. 153 .An 

i:uu;i)d.ilc copic of thcM; Kpisllcs. 1677 Cary Chroti, 1 . li. 

1. viii. 66 The Form of thy Kmendate Julian Year. 

Emendate ' rmentli?it), v. [f. f.. emenddt- (si'c 

prec. and I'iMENP.] trans. To remove errors and 
corruptions from (a text\ 

*876] . H. Nkwman Hist. Sk. II. v.v. 477 He. .emendated 
. . the text of .Script u re. 

t Emendatelyi obs. rare. [f. 1 ^.mi;>'- 

DATB a. + -I.Y.] In an emendated maiitier. 

.*539 Taveknkk r>t;di»:., 'J'lie pi inters . . w'yre . . do- 

siroiw to have (he, .bihlc corn forth, .as nneiidally, etc. 

Emendation (/"mend-^-i'/.m). [.ad. L. onenda- 
tidn-em, noun of action f. ctnmddre to hiMExn. (In 
OF. esmendacion)^ 'The action of emending. 

+ 1. Correction, refonnation, improvement (of 
life, conduct, etc.). Obs. 

* 53 ® IlHH.ENOfcN Cron. Scot. ;i 3 vr) 11 . 166 The nohliH of 
Scotland . . stand tin emendatiou of his life. 1660 R. Cukk 
/*{>itvr ijr Subj. 201 'I'he emendation of the Cliurth. a 1677 
Bakrow .S'frw. Wks. 1716 II. no Kmeiidation .. of nature 
is produced by his i^race. 

2. Improvement by alteration and correction ; 
es^. of literary or artistic product.^, methods of 
procedure, .scientific systems, etc. ; a parlicuLar 
instance of such improvement. 

W. \Vi;nHii y^<v/riV (Arb.) gs The emendations 
of Poemes by \'i;ry ncccssiiry. 1641 Mii.tos Cb, tr,’7d. v. 
ufisx* 1 16 All this . . inre.r;>oIi.sht by some second baud with 
crunks and vmimdaiioiis. 1665 Wiiarion H/m. (?bsrru. 
Easter Wks. ( 36 A hotter KmcruJadoii of the Calendar. 
* 73 ® Pui'LEK Annl. liiirod. Wks. 1874 I. 7 What would bo 
the amuunt of ibosy einyiulations . . upon the system of 
nalute. *783 Ma.hon Eresnoy's Art Vuint. Pref. (K.> f 
hardly left a silicic line in it without )^iviiij( it . . an einyn. 
d.ation. 1830 Ciinninoiiam lirit. I'aint. I. 136 His friyiids 
HUfjEested emendations. 1854 H. Ro(;i:«s E.ss. <18601 II. 52 
Ledinii/.' ymeiidatiun of the saving .. lias passed into cpi- 
^ranuTiutic iioiuriety. 187a Hoi.mkh Pot-’i Hteakj.-t. 

A man's bioErayihy with, .emendations by his fthosi, 
b. esp. The correction (usually by eonjecttire or 
inference) of the Jext of an author where it is 
presumed to h.*ive been corrupted in transmission ; 
a textual alteration for this purpose. 
x6aa-6a Hkyltn Coswojp'. <1674) Intrud. g/a The emenda* 
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tiun of Bocluirtu.3 coniine in to help. *778 Br. Lowrii 
haiak Prelim. Dissert, (ed. xa) 45 Whether the conjectural 
renderings, or the conjectural emendation, be the more agree- 
able to the context. x8^ Dowdkn Skaks. Prim. iii. 30 
The euieiidAtioti.s being often more wrong than right. 

t SmendatiTa, a. Gbs. rare-K [as if ad. 

"^emindatlv-m \ see Emendate v. and -ive.] 
That tends to emend. 

.*f 4 * Ami-us Afarrmo of Div. 353 Emendative lasticc is 
either commutative, or corrective. 

Emeudator (t mcnd^it.u). [a. L. emenddtor 
corrector.] One who emendates ; a corrector. 

*67* Cosin Canon ScHpt. lajfT.i The Roman emendators 
.. know not how to trust it. 1837 Kmkuson jy/rr. <1855) 77 
The restorers of readings, the emendators. 

Enieildatozy (/mcndalari), a. [ad. L. emen- 
diitori-us corrective : see Emendate v. anti -oiiv.] 
Of or pertaining to emending. 

1 1 . In moral sense : Corrective, disciplinary. 
x66o Jku. Tavlok J)uct. Dubit. iv, i. iv. § 10 I’linish- 
nicnt.s cincndalory. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Emendatio.v 2 and a b. 

*795 R- .Anoiiuson iJ/a of Pr. Johnson 142 ’J‘he sag.YiMty 
of his cmendatory crliiiisiiis. 1870 .‘i //it’n.runt 2 Apr. No. 
22X2. 437 Ktncridatory i-dition.s may be ytt in store. 1885 
18 July 952/1 Every page .. bristles with the 
eii!yfu!.iitoi y a.stcrisk. 

Emended (/me-ndid ),///. rt. [f. Kmendw. + 
-KDl.] Freed from faults, improved, corrected. 

x88a Nature igg An eiiiendtd copy. 1884 Mamwky iti 
Cttntemp. Rrr, Jiiiu': 902 Scholi.! in an emended fonii. 

Emender t/'memdoj). [f. I^mend v. h- -ku.] 
One who emetitls. 

1885 SfH't'tiitor xZ July 052/1 'I’he wildest einendci-.s iilmu:iL 
iniaiiably make . . di.scoveries of periiiaiietU value. 

t Eme^ndicate, V. Obs. [f. L. emrndn d!- 
pjd. stem of cmendUd-re (f. e out + mcndkns 
beggar) to obtain by begging ] 

1. trans. 'I'o obtain by begging. 

x6xx .Si'hi n Hist. (it. Brit. jx. viii. § 38 Nor would (ht-J any 
linger eiuetidif-atc their forrainc Juslico. x6*4 F. W'lim-; 
Kept. Fisher 534 It must emcudicatc Vertue . , to saiislie 
the Auarice of the Horse-lcai he.s of Rome. i68x [sec below ). 

2. absol. J'o beg. 

x6a3Co<'KKKA.M, Emcndkate^ to beg, or ci auu ahiies. 1847 
in ('kak; ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Enio'ndicated ///. <?. 
t68x Buknkt Hist. Ref. II. 50 Orders are .. given, upon 
tlie crolitt of cmcndic.'Uyd recominettdaiion.s. 

Eme'nding, vbl. sb. [f. Emend 2^4 -tsoi.] 
'I'he action of the vb. Emknd. 

141 X E. E. W7//4- 1 17 In emeudynge of wcy.s lyand 

.ilK:)Ut manerc of Bradfeld. r- 154a Ui>ai.l in (>rijr'' Ectt. 
Eminent Men ( 1843)4 Aftir niyn einendyng and reformation, 
t Eme'ndmant. Obs. rare f III 6 omende- 
ment. [f. P)mk.vj) 7/. 4 - -M ENT ]-- Amendment i a. 

*569 Crowlky Soph. Dr. Watson ii. 92 Our cmcndcmetil 
of life. 

'f Emends. Obs. rare- *. [ad. OF. amendes, 
pi. o{ esmende reparation ;in metl.L. cmenday f. 
emenddre to Emend.] Amendh 2. 

t5^a UiiAi-L Erasm. Apoph. 11. § •* The , . losse . . of one 
previous stone seined a Hufhcieiit. .eincndcs for bis feliciiji;. 

£mer, var. of Vkmeu, Obs.y guardian. 

14. . Tundalds Vis, vri That was the angcdl to bclun is 
bale 'I'he wh^'ili was enier of Tuiidale. 

Emerald (cmurald). Forms : 4 - 7 emeraud(o, 
-awd(e, emraud, emoraund, -rad(o, -royde, 
eiumoraut, 5 omorant, fi amoraud, emevodo, j 
emorado, enirado, -rode.) 7 homerauld, em- { 
raid, -aiild, -old, (8 oraorant), 6- emerald, 
[a. OF. emcraudcy csmeraiuky csmcraldc (I'T. 
lUncrattdc ) ; cf. I'r. esrnerattda, Sp., Pg. esmeratda, 
It. smeraldo Koiiiuiiic types *sn(ara/da, 

*sn/af’a/d{f. repr. L. .fwara.i;*^t(s, a. IJr. (rudf/aySos : 
yee Smakaodch. 'I'he change of y;-d into /d in 
Romanic occurs in other cases, us It. Haldaua for 
Has^dad. In Eng. the form with td does not 
appear in our (]Uots. before ifdh c., when it may 
be due to Sp. innucnce.] 

1 . A pnreious stone of bright green colour ; in 
mod. use exclusively applied to a variety of the 
Ucryl rpeeies (j^ec Hekyi, sb. 2), found chiefly in 
S, America, Siberia, and India. 

In early exiuiipks ihc word, like mast other names of pre- 
cious stones, is of v.'igiic meaning ; the mediaeval references 
t<> the stone are often Rosed Upon the tlescriptioris given hy 
cl.'isKical writers of the swurajii/us, the identity of which 
with our emerald is doubtful. In the AV. (as previously 
by Tinilale) emerald has been adopted a.s the rendering of 
licb. T 23 nopkik I LX X. Vulg. (arbunculus \ :i gen) 

"as to the nature of which there is no evidence.] 

,'*300 A‘. .Alts. 7010 Orete dnakis . . eiiieraundis in mouth 
bare, a *3x0 in W'l ight Lyric P. v. 26 Asc cmenuidt! 
a-inorewcn this may h.aveih myht. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 

II. vii. 79 'I'he Kmerawde . . is . . playsaunt to the eye. 
*506 'I'lNiMi.K A'm xxi. ig The fourth an emcraldc. Xi;»7 
Test. Ebttr. iSurtres) V. 'J44 Unum annulum cum lapide 
vocato an cniurade. x5m Hakluvt Voy. II. 243 r.’49l 
Fine cmrauds set in goTdo. x6ox Hoi.lanu Pliny TI. 454 
Our cups . . must be set out with hemeraulds. i6m Bihcr 
(D ouay) Ex. xxviii. *g In the first rew shal be . . the cme- 
raud. *634 Mii.ton Co/tov-v 894 My chariot thick set with 
emerald green. *89* Wood A (h. Oxon. II. 523 A ring . . 
having an einrold .set therein between two diamonds. *75* 
Cmamukks Cyet. s.v., The emerald is supposed . . tu arrive 
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at its greenneas by slow dcgree.s. X84S Lytton Zanoni 38 
Valleys where the birds build their nests with emeralds to 
attract the moth.s. *86* C. King Ant. oV/jv* <18661 99 The 
Bactrian and Scythian Emeralds were considered the best. 

2. Her. 'The name given by I‘mglish heralds to 
the green colour (ordinarily called vert) when it 
occurs in the arm.s of the nobility. 

157a B0S.SKWKI.L Aiynorie 11. 60 b, Tlie helde is of the 
Topa/e, a BMili.skc di.splayed, Emeraude, cristed, Saphire. 

3. trans/. as name of its colour ; ~ emerald- ^'een. 

17** Ir. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 107 Scales of Brass thrice 

calcin’d . . will make a Sea-green, an Emerald . .with many 
other colours. 

4. Printing. The name of the size of type larger 
than nonpareil and smaller than minion : 

Emerald Type. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. 

1877 ^ ' j'^NF.s Finger-ring J,. 127 An emerald ring was 
thought to ensure purity. 

b qnasi-rtr^*. Brilliantly green like the emerald. 
1598 Sha KS. Merry W. v. v. 74 H ony Soil tjui Mal-y- Pence, 
wriio In limiold-tiift’cs. *7*3 Ko<:.krs Pleas. Mem, 1. 145 
I 'I'he glow-worm lives her emerald-light to shed. *8x3 
j Hogi; Kilmcnyt The slillm-ss that lay on the emernnt lee. 

I 1855 Macagcay Hist. Eng. 111 . 15K That vast expanse of 
ciiK'r.'ild meadow. 1855 Sinolki'on Virgil I. 8 'I'liou might- 
tsl h.'ivc reposed This night upon the emerald foliage. 

c. .Similative in adjs., as emerald-bright y green, 
-like. 

1614 ICaki. .SriiiLiNG Doomes-Dav, Twlfth Houre (R.), 
Rivers . . ciiiiiliite. the crnerauld like grusse. *846 Sir 'I'. 
P.HowNi! Pseud. Ep. III. XXV. 177 A . . ilame of a circular 
! figure ami Kmcrald green colour. 1B60 Kuskin yl/iv/. Paint. 
j V’. VI. ix. 84 'I'he ghide-s between emeiaUl-hright. 1879 K, 
j H. F.i.Lior Written on Foreheoils I. 1 The fields . . were 
emerald green. 

! cl. special combinations or phrases : f emerald 
I copper {Min.) = Dioptase ; emerald green, a 
i durable pigment of a vivid light grccn colour, 

! prepared from the arseiii.ate of eojipcr ; Emorald 
! Ifle, a name j^iven to Ireland, on account of its 
{ pievailini.j verdure; eniorald moth Uintom.), a 
I name ajiplicd to ccrlain moths of the Rcnera Jlip- 
panhuSy J/t'mil/n'dy and CIcora, di'^linoiiished liy 
their bright green colour; emerald nickel {Alin. ■, 
a n.-itive hydrocarbonate of nickel. 

x8i5 Aikin Min.C)\ HCmcrahl ( opper. .oeeiirs ci'V-stallutd 
i'l lengthened dodecahedronis. 1879 Rmnj/l/f'r/. Chromatus 
ix. 121 I'he pigincnt known ns '‘eineinld-greeii. 1795 l.iw. 
W. Drfnnan Erin in .\W«.s «v Ser. ii. IX. lyg 'I In; men 
of the ''Emernit’l Isle ( Dretinan afterwards elninii'd lo have 
invented the n.'iinc.] 1841 Obukrson Creol. v. ,j6 Onr friend 
of the Emerald Jsh:, 1^5 Wtsrwoon Brit. Moths M. 17 
j H ippatxhus papilwnarius (the large '‘emerald). Hetnilhea 
j verna>ia (the small einerutd). Hciniihea snuiragdaria 
i (the Es.sex emerald). Cleora bojuloria (the blotched 
I etin rahl*. *8^ Anier. yrnl. .Sc. Scr. 11. VI. 248 '‘Emerald 
j Nickel from 'I ‘ex a.s. 

I Eneraldine (c'm.ir&ldin, -nin), a. and sb. [('. 
i Emkiiald 4-JNK.] 

I A. adj. Like an emerald in colour; cnimlr!- 
I green. 

Chn/nb. yrnl. III. 408 The meal .. bi'ars on it.s cm- 
eruldine breast piiriei rcs crowds'! with . . lovely fiowe.i.s. 
*859 Alt Round No. 10. 448 Kmcraldiiie .sea. 1863 
j 'riu)KNiu:i<Y True as Steel 111 . 316 'I'he larch puts forth it.s 
cmcruldititi tufts. 

B. sb. A dye formed from aniline treated with 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium, or 
Irorii a salt of aniline treated with sesquichloiide of 
iron; aniline green. 

1864 Pop. Si. Rev. III. 437 A green anilino dyi) r.'dicd 
emerald inc. 

tBmeras. Obs. (Sccquoi.) 

163* Wffvkk Am. Eun. Mon. 856 He lictli lu compete 
Armour, on both his Eim-Jiases the Cro:.se of Saint tjeorge. 
1847 (I toss. Brit. Heraldry, Einerasses or Aileltes, small 
e:.ciirrheons affixed to the shoulders of an armed knight : 
sumeliirie.s shield-shaped .. and suiiictinicK circular. 

Enieraudes, olis. f. Emeuod. 

Emerge, sb. mme-wd. [f. next.] A surface 
that has emerged. 

*878 B. Tavi.or Denkallim iii. i. 101 The slow ages on her 
bare emerge fathered the dust fur gras.s. 

Emerge (/moudz,), v. [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. dmerger) L. emergfre, f. <"out 4 mergere lo dip.] 
ti. inlr. To rise by virtue of buoyancy, y'/ v/w or 
ont ofti liquid. Obs. exc. as a contextual use of 2 . 

1667 Boyi.k ('>rig. Formes 4 Quat., Emerging lo the top 
of a much hc-avier Liquor. 178* Baicky, Emerge . . when 
a .. Body,, lighter than Water, being thiust down intu 
it, ri.ses again, .it is said to immnrge Ij/c] out of the Water. 

2. To come up out of a liquid in which (the 
subject) has been iramcrsetl. Also trans/ to rise 
/rom (under the surface of) the earth. 

*640 Cl. WA'n.s Baron's Adv. Learn, ti. xiii. <R.) From 
whose [Medusa's] hloud gushing out, instantly emerged Pe- 
gasus tlic flying horse. T. Bumnft The. Earth (J.), The 
mountains emerged, and became dry land again. *6 ^ Bent- 
i.KV Boyle Lect. v. *68 (»reat multitudes of Animats did 
fortuitously emerge out of the Soil. *700 Drvpkn Homer 
"Wks. 182X XII. 377 'rhcti.s .. emerging from the deep. 
*765 CowFEji I.ett. 4 July, Just emerged from the Ouse, 

I sit down to thank you. *858 Kmkksom Eng. TraitSy 
Result Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 1 37 The Ocean out of which (Great 
Britain] emerged. 

8. To come forth into view ; to pass out, issue, 
/rom an enclosed space, area of obscuration, etc. 
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2900 Dxvmn FabLtt G.\ Darkness, lire see, emerges into 
1791 Johnson No. 144 P3 No Hooiter <»ii 

any man emerge from the crowd. 18^ -zo Colebidgk 
Friend 1 . 5 He emerged from his place of .shelter, i860 
I'ymdall Clae, i. S aa. 157, I . . saw the pjirty . . emerging 
from one of the hollows. 1878 Huxi.ry Phyithgr. 14 1 My 
the time the stream emerges (from the lake]. 

H quasi-/rj/«. (cf. depart this life, etc.) 

1675 R. HLiKTiftiGGi: Causa Dei Here.. as on a..lu. 
muliuous Sea, men are Uncapabie of. .discerning God. .but 
hereafter, when they have emerged it, they shall, etc. 

b. sfee. in Optics of a ray of light afler pass- 
ing through a lens, pri.sm, etc. ; in Astron. of 
a heavenly body after occultation or eclipse. 

2704 Newton Opiics ('I'.} 1 'hc rays emerge more ob]it|ucly 
out of the second refr.'iciing surface. x8m Sik J. Hersciiei. 
Astnm. X. § 541 (1858) 361/2 The Sitteihie . . wdl emeri'c . . 
after.. occult:ition. 18.19 t'* thBD Ftew. Nat. Fhit. .379 If 
the glas.s parallclopiped be suffineiitly long, the hcaih of 
light will emerge circularly polari/.cil. 

4. Jig. To rise into notice, come forth from 
obscurity; also, to issue from a state of subjec- 
tion, suffering, embarrassment, etc, 

1664 H. Muuk Myit. Iftiif. 296 The Pope once emergod 
ah«ivc the Kniiieror. 1665 Gi.A.Nvii.t. .SVv/r. Sci. vg 'J'lie 
F.mpire began to emerge from llmt black nixht ot Ignor- 
ance. 27x3 ih-NfLKY Phil. J.ips. H 40 { r.i (ihiMrr.n, who 
must need.s have emerged in a secular life. 1790 IUjukk /■>. 

71 llovv very .soon France . . recovtred and omcigcd 
from the .. dreadful civil war. 2856 Fmn.'UK Hist. Kng. 
(1858' 11 . vi. T3 He cnieri'e.s irjlo dislincl noiice. . ten yc.trs 
substiquont. 1876 GMhi:N.y. 0 v 7 y.S 7 //{/. 185 Floioncc emt.T.;td 
into communal greatness. 

t b. Used (like L. cvadcrc) for : To ‘turn out’, 
become. Ohs. 

1699 ICviii.YN Aceiarid (1729^ 146 An accutiiplis'nVl S.allet- 
Dresser . . to enie.rije an exact Critic. 

6 . Of a fact, principle, etc. : 'I'l) come out as 
the result of an investigation or tliscusainn. Of 
a state of things, a question or problem : '(\i ‘ croj^ 
np’, arise, present itself for sohitioj) {eap. suddenly 
or unexpectedly '. 

2563 87 Foxe - J. .V- . 1 /. (ifigG) 86/? All diihrult que«;lioii!^ 
ill ;dl proiiinre.s whalsocuer eniergiiut- 1680 H, Mork 
A/iocat. A/tK\ 10 Hence emerges a dilUciilty. 2702 Kvh.vn 
in I'cpys Diary \'\. a.S4 Instrucliun.s natnivilly emerging 
from the subject. 1710 I'ridk.mix Orig. V'tt/i'S ii. 52 So 
many reason.s would coiitinnally emerge. 1791 IJi'kkis 
rhoMgiits Fr. Ajff^uirs Wks. VII. 51 The tr.nin of thing-, as 
they successively emerge. 2862 i ui.i.ocn Fni>. PuriC i. jo 
The political diflicnlry. .did not emerge in Fdizabeili's reign. 
2868 .M, Patiison Acndem. Org. '.’.jg Here emerges the qiies- 
ii(.in U.S to coinindsory attendance. 

Emerge, bad sjKdlini; of Immkuce v. 

2644 *jfm P:puli The right of Fathers, .is now emerged 
or m.ide subordinate. 2743 ii umours of Whist 1 h.ive 
boKn emerged in Ciiloidaliou ever since. 2824 Mahanics 
\ 1 ay. No. so. 351 Emerge it into u. .cistern t'f cold waier, 

t EmOTgenieilt. Ohs. rare. [f. l^MHUOK v. 

+ -MK.NT.] ™ KMKUOENtn .p 

1734 North A’.jvi///. n. v. P i;j'J It bidng n.su.ally ol.'served 
that .such Kmergenumts disperse in Kuinor iinaccuuntalily. 

Emergence C/m.*»-jdv,cns). [ad. late 1.. inter- 

gentia. f. emergin' to ICmehok.] 

1. The risiiq' (of ji subnu^rj^cd body; out of the 
wafer. 

2833 Ls’i't.i. Pri/te. (ieol. MI. ir3 The waves .. rontiriue 
their deiiriding action during the emergence of these islands. 
1860T vNiMi.i. Ctar. 11. 400 ;\ wcll-wetled oar .. on its first 
ciiicrgciice fritm the water. 2875 f roll CUmaU tfr .xxiii. 
l^jR file . . emergence of the land during the glin;i.Tl epoch. 

2 . 'I'he j)rocc.ss of coming forth, issuing' from 
concealment, obscurity, or coiirmcment. lit. and 
/ig, ((T. Kimekoe 7J. 3 , 4 .') 

*758 UKOnar; Nniv. Pcauty i. 10 From the deep (by 
lV’onu.s’) blight emergiMjcv s)iriing. 2779 Johns' is 
4 . P. qO Physiological learning is 01.. rare eniergetic*'-. 
18x7 (^>i.r:Mirv;K Piog. Lit. oSiyM^The eini.igcnec of an 
original poetic geniiis above the literary horizon. 283s 6 
'roiio Cyd, A /tot. I. 6tJ/r The infant i.s prepared for a more 
independent existence by the emergence of teeth. 1833 
Ka.nk (iriH/tcll Exf>. xviii. (iJ)s6.) 140 |a glacier’s] einet- 
gence from the v:dley. 2873 .Svmonds Crk. Poets i. i 'J’he 
emcrgc'iice ftom primitive barhariscii of the great raires. 1S84 
Sat. Felt. Nov. 657/2 I’hal emergence of the advers.Try’s 
point at the back might trouble h Neapolitan fencer. 

b. A.ftron. and Optics. (Cf. pMEftOE v. 3 b.'] 

1704 Niiw ION <////(•*• (J.) Refracted light, at its voiy first 
emergence. 2833 Sir J. HtRSCHKi. Astnm. ix. 294 The 
salclUte’.s craergmtee. 2863 'I'yndali. //eat iv. uj8 A.s a 
(iiermic agent, ilie beam, .is far more powerful than, after 
its emergence. 2682 l.r*. Kayi.f.k.h m Nature XXV. 64 
Giving the light a more . .grazing emergence. 

3. An unforeseen occurrence ; a state of lhin[z.s 
unexpectedly arising, and demanding itnmediate 
attention. 

Now replaced by Emebokncy, which Ash in 1775 notes as 
' less usual 

1640 Ml'. CwTHRiE Mem. ft 70a] 72 The Castle of Dungl.ass 
was blown up with Powder . . This tragical Emergence, 
etc. 278B Pries I LEV l.ect. /list. v. lii. ^<.>6 To raise the 
nominal value of money may .serve a particular criicrgcncc. 
2813 ScoiT /^etteril vi, The nest f can thiqk of in this etiter- 
genceis, etc. 2849 Mrs. Cahlyle Lett. 11 . 69 Nothing 
came out on the present emergence to alter our opinion. 

•fl Prcssiiijj need, urgent want : * a sense not 
proper * ( J.). 

2762 CowPER Charity sBB Not he but his emergence forced 
the door. ^ 2846 Thackeray Or«4i7/#aC4/>tf ix. 106 I’hey 
call in their emergence upon countless saints and virgins, 

4. Hot, A term applied by Sachs to those out- 


growths on leaves or stems which arise from the 
sub -epidermic tissue and not merely from the 
epidermis. 

2888 ir. Sachs's Te.rPhh. Botany (ed. a' 161. 

Emergency (/m5‘jd.^eusi). [ad. late L. emcr- 
gentia : see prec. and -ENCY.] 

1. 'I'he rising of a submerged botly above the 
surface of water; ^ Kmkuoencr 1 . Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Mrow'NR Pseud. F.p. iv. vt. n>4 A 'lyranl , .to 
prevent the emergenciu of murdered bodies did use to cut 
off thrir lungs. 2693 Phil. Tratts, XVI 1 . 689 They (the 
(ioodwin S.Tnds]. .may l>c of hue Emergency. 1880 A. K. 
Wallace Jsl. Life ix. 169 Repeated submergciuics and 
cmetvcni'ics of the land. 

t 2. The process of issuing from concealment, 
confinement, etc. ; -=' iLMEUitENCK 2 . Ohs. 
t 164s Howell Fti/n. Lett. (2650) II. 4 Coiigralul.'U his 
..emergency from that course he was plunged in. 1636 

H. More Autid. Aik. Pref. (jcn. (171a' 14 1 ’he. .iiiitnedinte 
emergiiticy of Vit;iHty from .Spirit. 2663 Movi.k Colours tj.), 
J'lic einergeiiiy of colours, upon coalition of the partirlc.s of 
.such bodies, .is very well worth our attentive observation. 

tb. Astron. JCmkiujenok 2 b. Ohs. rare. 

276a IH'sn in Ph/t. 7 'ra/ts. LII. 579, I had compared it 
with the fixed stars, .mid the Moon, after eineigeiicy from 
the aforementitnied clouds. 

13. The ari.sing, sudden or nnexpeclcd oeeiir- 
rence ( of a slate of things, an event, etc.'), Ohs. 

1665 ( ; lanvill .S’, c/v. xxi, Most of our R.'irilies h.nve 
bemi found out by casual emergency. 2755 Maoens //;- 
.sitrames \\. s. 'I’hc Emcrgcin y of .in unexpei liid (rase. 
I776 (jihmon />e< 7 . F. I. 3^3 'J lie emergeni.'y of war I'oiy 
fic.picntly re«|iiirfd their presence on the ftnnticrs. 

4. concr. a. (the ortlinary mod. use] : A juncture 
that arises or ‘turns up'; esf. a st.ale of things 
unexpectedly ari.sing, tmJ urgently deuiaiiding im- 
mediate action. 

a 1631 Donnk .S'e/ert. (1B40) J07 'I’he INaliiLs initiisti-r 
instnurtioii . .to «.wery imin, in every enw'rgo.iury. 2764 Hi'kn 
t'oor Lmos 196 Relief t»n .sudden eimirgenries. 1821 livRoN 
Atar. Fat. v. i. 183 On go at emergencies The law must b«.: 
n-iiKideU'd or amended. 2856 1' ROl DE y/lA/. Fuy. 1 . 

iv. j.|2 The bishop, iMtautirully equal to the emergency, 
arose. 1867 Smii.us Hnjiue/iots Euy. ii. ’iBBoiaa On an 
eniergimcy nc would even undertake to measure land. 

Hence suinctiiuc.? useti for: Urgency, prcsbitig 
need. * A sense not proper’ (J.). 

2726 AnnisoN Freeholder \.} ). In any ca.se of cirieigencv, 
he would employ the whole wealth of his empire. Mod. It 
is a c.-isc of gre.'H emergency. 

t b. pi. ('.asual or eontingent profits. Ohs. 
a iMa Heyi.in /.and t. 151 Rents, Prolit.s and Ertier- 
gencies belonging to a Mishop of Math and Wells. 

6. attrih., esp. in Emergency man : (in Ireland) 
an occasional bailiffs officer, recruited for special 
.service, esp. in cviction.s. 

i88x Let. 14 hoc. in Retd JAfe of W. F. Forster 
M. vili. 377 The Kmergeticy Committee.. W'as a purely 
Orange oniaiialion. 1883 A /tu. A’c.*;. i. i 'riirec F.meigency 
men [were] aitar.ked by an armed party. 

Emergent (/jn5*jd.^ent), a. and .fh. [a. L. 
emergent-cm: see PIueiujence.] Ik., adj. 

I. Rising out of a surrounding medium, c.g. water. 

2627 May l.ncan iv. 141 Eim!ig«uU hills t'appf’.'irc beg.iiL 

2682 Weekly Mem. ingen. 35s One part is cimugcnl above 
the water, n 2774 Fi wacsoN Mo/tth of April, Mriit.ini.a 
.. Floating emerj^eiit on the frigid zone. 1852 Ruskin 
.Stones I V/i 1 1 . vi. The great plain, luokcn by an emergent 
riM'k or clump of trees. 

b. fg. with direct reftrence to lit. sense. 

2636 M. Jti.NsoN Discoz'. 6t/3 The man lli.U is once 
hated, both his go*:Kl and his evil deeds opprcs.s liiin. He is 
I* <l easily emergent. 2647 ^b\v //isf. Part. ni. vi. lo.*. 
I’arliainenl was. so..stinke...that nothing liut an e.xlra- 
ordinary providence could make it again emergent. 1763 
SiikNsroNK F/tgiex v. a-j Hojic, .still eiinrgciif, still cmi- 
teiiins the wave, a 2797 H . Wai.i»olk Alem. (ieo. il. I. 376 
7 'he ciiiergeiit humtiur of his people, 

2. That is in process oi issuing forth. 

2640 .SiHRi.Ev Opportu/nty'f'ivA., This jK»em .. emergent 
from the pres^. 2728 'I’iioMson Spring 263 ’J'his. . (!im;rgeiit 
from the gloomy wood, The glaring lion saw. 1838 j. Strin 
thi-:ks /\u‘tii. Tales 38 'J'bc mui eincrgciil siiiilcfl. 

b. Spec, in Astron. (see qiiot.; ; in Optics said 
of a ray of light after I'assing through a refracting 
medium ; so also oi a ray of heat. 

2676 N EwroN in /V/.//. Trans, XI. 538 ’J lie incident re. 
fractions were.. equal to the ftmergent. 2712 Haili-.y s.v., 
When a St.y is getting out of the Sun Meatus, and ready 
to bccutiie vinUjIc, it Is .s:iid t'.» be emergent. 2822 Imison .Se. 
4 Art 1 . '..’46 The emergent rays will he collected to a focaK. 
2863 'I 'vNUAi.L ffeat ix. (1870) 287 Heat eiiiergeni from 
these respective plates. 

3. fig. 'J'hat is in process of rising into notice. 
z6^ H. I /F.stranok ( /m 2. /. (16^5! 8 'riie .self same .spirit 

of conte.st . . was emergent long bcf'>re that in.arriage. 1837 
Gaki.ylk />. A’/ya II. VI. vi, Either einergcnl or cl.si; 
emerged and full-blown. 2852 J. H. Newman Catk. in 
Fng, 189 There are emergent parties in this country. 

4. fig. That arises from or out of somelhinj' 
prior ; consequent, derivative. 

e 1610 R. Jones Serm. Krsur. in Pkenir II. 488 Declin- 
ing air emergent controversys. 2650 Vknnfr I 'ia Recta 
.Adid. yji> From whose [blood] losse or want so gre.it hurts 
lire emergent, a 2726 Somtii (J.», A ncces.sity emergent 
from and inbereiil in the things themselves. 2833 Sir J. 
Hf-RSciiki. .Astron. xiii. $ 689 (1858* The changes of cx- 
ceiitricity emergent, .from the action of the normal force. 

6. (Casually or unexpectedly arising; not spe- 
cially provided for. arch. 
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1 S 83 Mtt soN Got'/, Christ's Ch. 175 To amend all matters 
emergent. i6a8 Digby Fay. Medit. (1868) 3 That, the 
Admirall in.iy giuc directions vpon emergent oecaAtons. 
1653 »• CoGAN Dm/. Fic. 9.18 It is thetr custoine after meate 
to tail into .some emergent di.scoursc. 2716 Avripva Parsrg. 
v8a Allowance.^ of Money paid to Fersons for emergent 
Services. 1843 6 Trench flu/s. Led. Ser. 3, ii, 33 Occa- 
sional documents called forth by emergent needs. 

Ii Used [or • urgent*, ‘ pressing*. 

2^ Mk Mo’S. Jure pir. I’ref. i To perswade their Princes 
to linrst them in their most emergent Occasions. 27x7 Lady 
M. W. MoNiAOi'E Ar//. JI. xtvii, 4.5 The most emergent 
necessity. 1876 Moem. Mag. Jan. 954 1 Certain petty and 
cmergml repairs. 1882 .Spectator 19 Feb. 245 The provo- 
cation was of the most eniert^eiu kiml. x88a .Sir K- Tk-mele 
Men J\vents viii. 189-3 it a matter was politically emer- 
gent . . he cast away liis over-caution. 

3. Requirctl for cincrgciu ies. 

zSooWuLM NOTON Let. in (lurw. /Vj/. I. 65 I have ibis 
day sent a supply of eiiungent aiiinmniii>jti. 

t 7. Emergent ycar\ tratisl. of inod.L. annus 
emergens. ( 

The t'-iin w'us Used by Gerva.se of 'rilbury, who says that 
(the Jews have three modes of reckoning tneir yearn : viz., 
annum usualem, whieh they employ in conformity with 
the practice of their (‘hristkin neighhonrs, brginnuig on 
1 J/in.; annum hgitimum, which begins in Apiil ; and 
annum emergentem, which is lerkoncd from tln ir dtqKtrrurc 
from Kgypt. In this passiige emergens has its usual ined.l/. 
sense ‘aiising out of u pariicular ciirutnstatKv. ’ tcf. 4, 5); 
but after tlie publication of ficrvase iti Leibnitz .Script. 
Rer, UrunsT'. <1707- loi the phrase annus enit-rgens was 
taken (o mean * the initial year iff an era' <a inisronceutiun 
to which the sentence, apart from its i;onlt*xl, tai-.ily lends 
itself). Hence tin: inoderii eqtiivaleiitH of the L. phrase, 
with this iiiconect explanation, found ihcii w:iy into iKih c. 
diclionaries of Fr., .Sp., and Kiig. ; but. we h.-ive failed to 
iliscovrr any evidence llnit they .TLinally c.'imi? into nse in 
those kings. A pa.s.sage fioin the K;iiiie ultimate sour«;c as 
ih:H. ill llervasr in IJigdeii (see quol. r45Ci>. 

i 1450 tr. /Ifgdtn's I'olyehron. (Hail. M.S. 2261) I. 37 Als<i 
there is a yi.-re emergente as aiicudes (heyuie begynneng.s 
from M;iy when thri wente from Egipte. 1736 Maili-.v, 
/'mergiitt year [wilh erroneous explanation as above |. 
iteni.e in mod. Diets. 

H. sh. T'l. Ati oiitcomc, tniddcntal icsull. Ohs. 
1528 .State Lett, in Muriiel /list. Ref. II. 89 In ibis cause 
of Malriniony witiiall the cmei gents and dependencies upon 
the. -.ame, Y1656 Mhamiiali. A’r///c. vi. 935 The considera- 
tion of one i»r two (ircuinsiaii'. es or cmergents. 

1 54. An unforeseen occiincnct’, a contingency 
not specl.-illyiiruvlded for; T.mjsuiikncy 3 b. Ohs. 

1620 Miom Ii. .Sarpis Jlisf. Counc. Trent 658 To he able 
t'j giiie a nih: for .ill einergenls as the times doe retluire. 
2637 50 Row ///.»/. Kirk 0842^ 47 M.iter.s fulling our, new 
iiicidenis ;nnl ciiiei gents, n 2714 Mokne’c Otoh Time 1 1 . 74 
ily .’til niilookeri for eiricrgeiii, the .session was broke. 2720 
VVoi'iK'w ( Vc/'. fi8.|3 f 1 . 4yi My lieli.iviour in this emergent. 

3. .Science. An dVcct produced by a combination 
of several c.'iuscs, but not capablt* of bt-’iug re- 
garded ns the sum of their individual effect.s. 
Opposed to resultant. 

2874 r.r.WKs Problems /.//«• .<• Mind 1. oR. 

Emergently (/'ni.Vjdz,entli;, 'adv. [f. prec. t 
-r.V“.] In an euKMgenl manner; i l»y wnyolin 
eidenial coiisetjucncc fphs.'S. 

1660 Jkr. 'Jayl«>r Duet, Dubit. ni. iv. F5S » Not primely 
necessary, hut emergently and contingently, .uselul. 

't' Eme*rgentn6SS. Ohs. rare **. [f. I'AIKII- 
oii.NT r7. 4' Nkss.] Thc Stale of being emergent; 
‘emergency, ea'^ualnews ' 1 Ikailey). 

2736 in Mailkv. 1775 in A.sn. 

Emerging (/jn.rjd.^ig'), vbl. sb. [f. J<!MERt:L* V. 
+ -tNt;Lj Tlie action of the verb Kmeiice. 

2823 Examiner to May 3<:v)/a 'I he most convi nient grave 
fi»r thr: emerging of the deceicsed. 1831 II owin’ .Seasoi.s 
v 6'9 Tho.se .suclileii cinergingH from .shadow and silence. 2837 
('aki.yi.k b'r. A'f't'. 08791 III. 11. vi. 79 We have got to 
another emerging of ihe 'i'nal. 

Eme’rging, ppl. [f. as proc. i ini;-.] "I'liat 
emerges, lit. nnd fig. 

1646 S. Moi.ton At raignm. Err. '.>65 The power of re- 
dressing emerging eiiornnties in a cIjum.'Ii. 2703 I’oi-ic Ftr- 
lutnnus it5 Thro' clouds ih* emerging Mill aiijie.ir.s. 2710 
Norris (’’Az-. Prud. ii. I'o They, lay down old Piinclplcs. . 
when . any i.morging JiiiK lute sh.d) make if for their ad- 
vantage. xSaa Mvkon /leirii.Sf Earth ili. 40 1 o hiss and^ 
sting tliniugh s'.ims emerging worb.l. 2856 Sf A.\’i.i'.v Sinai 
4 /'at. vi. 263 i he waves, d.'csh against the emerging rocks. 

Emerick, emoril(l, obs. forms of Kmp.uy. 
tSmOTitp et. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. cmerit-t4S\ 
see Kmkritum.] .SiijiiTanmiaUd. In qiiots. used 
contcmpliionsly. Also as f|iinsi-.v//. ('[. Emkihtcm. 

1642 W. ( AHTwriGm Ortlinary 1. v. <i65») 17 That old 
F.merii thing., that rntlen Anliqnaiy. a 2643 Birth 
/'"icss <K.', 'l iic emerit .iin itnt warbling priests. 

1710.br. /.ast nistx niper ofT. Whigg ii. 43 He .scorn'd to 
. . lie ihonght an Jlonerilt:. 

t Emc’rit, V. Oh.i. rare ~^. [f. h. emerit- ppl. 
stem of cmcrc re, ri, f. c out + mcrire, -ri to de- 
serve, carii.J trans, 'I'o obtain by service, dcsttrve. 

1648 Fairi-ax, Re tonstrance 51 'Jlie perstzns that., 
.shall have cmcriled their pardun.s. 

Emerited f/mcTtlod), ppl. a. arch. [f. L. 
PmeriFus (See next) + -El).] Chielly of soldiers and 
sailors : 'I'hat has retired from active service, served 
out his time ; heme, skilled tiiruugh long practice 
or experience. See EMKUlTrs. 

. Eve.i.vn 11776; 570 Emerited and well dcficn- 
I ing Seamen and MarinerB. z68z - Diary i\ 8 vi) 111 - Oi A 
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Royal Ho^piial for eiiierited »ouldi«r*. xl» Sala Tw. 
round Ctock 204 The mo»t emented ihicves. tbuL 
401 The abhorred * Paltncrntoni ' whom papal gensd armc 
imagine to he an emerited brigand. 

li fiineritllB (/incTit-ys), a. and sb, [L. emeritus 
that has served his time (said of a soldier), pa. 
pple. of emereri (sec Kmkrtt v.) to earn (one’s 
discharge) by service.] 

A. atij/. llonourably discharged from service ; 
chiclly in mod.L. phrase emeritus professor, the 
title given to a university professi>r who has re- 
tired from the office. 

iSaj Du Quinckv on Educ. v. (i860' 102 An fincritus 
Professor of Mural Philosophy. 1870 Lowei.i. Study USrid. 
(1 836 ) 86 He would not i.laim tobct'Wtov/wr. 1874 iMuRr.K^ 
Comfirotfitsf: 118B61140 When Rca.'iun may possibly have no 
more lo iliscovcr for us in the region of murids . . and so 
will have become emeritus. 

B. sb. One who has retired or been discharged 
from active service or occuiiation. 

fn mod. Diets. 

t E'lUerodS, sb. pi. Obs, Forms : 5-7 emer- 
audos, -odes, (5 emerawntys, -owdya, 6mo> 
royados ), 7 emrods, enioroids, omerods. [ad. 
L. hivmorrhoides, a. Gr. al/noppoiStst : see IIkmoU- 
KHOin».] =' HEMOiiUHoins. Still sometime-s u.sed 
in allusions to i Sam. v. 6 , 7, in A.V.) 

a 1400 in AW. Ant, I. 190 A man sch.1l hlcdc Ihcr [in the 
arm] also, The emeraudis for to undo. <: 1440 Ai.»7’. 

i iQ blmeruwiiiys, or vmerowdys. 1530 Pai.s(.k. iSv; .-X disease 
c.ilk<l the cmcrodes. 1610 IUkroi'ok A/t'tA. J'tty»ici‘ 1. 
xxviii. (16391 47 If the diM^asii [mulancholy) be caustid 
through the stopping of P'nn rods. 1625 Hart Anut. Ur. 
It. viii. luCi Sut h dust .. is thought to signilie fluxo of the 
Kraeraudes. 1631 GootiE . 4 /v-r/ftw 111. 362 He died of 
..the Eiiicroids. 1770 Anorj.w Mitchf.i.i. in Ellis Ori}i. 
l.ctt. .Scr. M. IV. 5^7 He wa.s seized, .with a fit of the gout 
and the einerods .it the same time. 1855 Smi.i»i.i:v Otruit 
S:. 335 'Pile mice and ciueruds of gold . . were essentially 
r. harms. 

Emorsed (/mn-ist i, ppl. a. [f. L. pmers-us, 
pa. pple. of rmersTtre !o Kmi':hgk+ -ed.] .Standing 
out iroin 11 medium in which a thing has been 
plunged, lit. .and fig. 

1686 (ioAiJ Cetf'-Kt. liodifs I. xvi. i<i6 A perfect ’Princ 
cmersVl above the Horizon. 1729 Sav agi; lUuudrrrr i. 105 
.\ly wincling steps up a stoeji mountain strain ! Emerg'd 
a-top, I mark the hills subsule. 1870 Hikikuk Stud. Flora 
y'»i I. eaves floating or emer.sed. 

Eiuersed, bad spelling of 1 m.mkkhko. 

1794 SuLi.ivA.'^ Uitiu A^aturr 1. 91 Emersed under the 
w liters of the ocean. 

Exmorsion (/mo'jjan). [as if ad. I... *i'pnersioiF 
(?w, n. of action f. mergil-re to Emkkgk.] 

1 . The appearing (of what has been submerged) 
above the surface of the water. (Formerly some- 
times in a narrower sense ; si-c quot. 1731.) 

xb&s F hit. Trans, II. 440 The Immersion and Emersion of 
the Globe, 1693 Knatchhi.'I.k AhhoI. 207 (' 1 '. t 'Plieir immer- 
sion into the water, and their emersion out of the same. 
173X IIailky, vol. II. Emersion, the rising of any solid .above 
the surface of a fluid specifically lighter than Jtsvlf, into 
which it had been violently immersed. 1799 K.imwa.n Geol. 
Eis. 26 'Pile creation offish was. . subsequent to the einerKion 
of the iractH just mentioned. ^ X87S \Fonders Phys, It'ortd 
Afiierica, the emersion of which is comparatively recent. 

1760 p'ooifi Minor 11. ii73i) 58 Her emersion from 
the mrtro.inlile ruin. 176B-74 'PurKKR A/. Nat, 11832) II. 

. ^30 'I'hE emersion . .of huniuii nuiure from the floods of cor- 
rimtion. 

2. '1‘lie action of corning out or issuing ifrom 
concealment or courmoment;. Somewhat rare. 

1783 C. JoiiNsroNii Errerie II. 42 My emersion from., 
solitude in which 1 had huried myself. xS^s Kimuy J/ab. 
Anim. 1 . ii. 63 The animal’<i emersion from us hiding place. 

b. Astron. The rcapjwarance of tlic sun or 
moon from shadow after eclipse, or of a star or 
planet after occulUation. 

H- Gi:i.LiiiRANr> in T. James Foy. R h, 'Phe exact 
time of the Moones Emersion. 1739 Johnson Easse/as xL 
(1787) 116 We Were, .watching the emersion of a .satellite of 
[upitcr. 1833 Sir J. Hr.RsctiM. Asfrou. ix. 29.) .An r.i lipst; . . 
In which only the immersion, or only the eiiiersi>m U 
rfon. 

t y. A coming into notice ; an bssning into 
being. Obs. 

X678CLIDWORTI1 Intell. .yv5/. 145 This Hylo/oick Atheism 
hath Iteeii Vfry oViscuiu ever since its first Emersion. 1680 
H. Mork Apot al. Apoc. 2x8 The emersion of I he New Jeru- 
salem into Iking. 

Emery (e m-iri), sb. Also 6 emerye, (ymree), 
7 -8 emeril.'l, 7 emerick. [a. F. hneri, htteril, 
OF. esmeril ,Sp. esiueril. It. stuerit;lio L. 

smerindum, f. (ir. tTfxrjpis {apLtpii, cr/xupir) a powder 
used for polishing.] 

1 . A coarse variety of corundum, used for polish- 
ing met.als, stones, and glass. 

x^^i 90 Hfjward lionseh. Bks. (1844^ 379 My Lord toke to 
. .the armore to by with emery xxd. tjpK l.d. Treas. Act. 
Scott, in Pitcairn CHm. Trials 1 . *123 Dichting of their 
stcil hadillcs with ynriree. 1577 IVills 4- Inv. N. C. (1835' I. 
4» 5, Viij pQiinde emerye. x6zo Aoli akd Camden's Brit, 11. 
22s lhat inoit hard and sharpe .stone Smyrin (which wo 
tearme Emerill). x6ts Dravton Poh-olb. i. 2 Jernsey.. 
whose, .grrmiul The hardned Emerill hath. 1646 Sir T. 
IIrownr Pseud, hip. if. iii. 69 'Phe Magnet attracteth . . the 
.Smyns or Emery in powder. 1677 Moxon Meek. F.xere. 
(1703) »5 Make a. .smoother with Emerick. 1739 Wil:.on 


in Phil. Trans. LI. 336, I then, with a little emery, made 
that edge . . rough again. 1769 De Foe's Tour Ot. Brit. 
111 . 349 The slurp and hard Stone Sinyris or Kineril. x8z6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 - AH 1 . 33 Emery is. .emjj^ycd 
us the cuttin.;^ powder. s8^ Greknkk Gunnery 217 Polish 
the barrels with, .a little washed emery. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1789 Mii.i.s Strata I ret. in Phil. Trans. I.XXX._ 97 An 
irregular bed of iron ore, called emery by the inhabitants. 

3 . at t rib. and Comb., as e.mery-stone \ also emery- 
cloth, -paper, cloth or paper covered with emery- 
powder, to be usetl for polishing or cleaning 
metals, etc. ; emery-fUe (sce quot.) ; emory- 
griuder, an emery-wheel mounted on a stand, to 
be used as a grind-stone ; emery -powder, ground 
ciiioiy, hence a vb., to rub with emery-powder; 
emery-roller, a roller coated with emery ; emery* 
atiok (see quot.) ; emery-wheel, a wheel nut do 
of lead, or of wood covered wdth leather, coated 
with emery, and used for polishing. 

1884 K. IlKinuN IFaith 4 Clockm. loi *Emciy Eile 
. . a .solid slick of Kmcry used as a file. 177a Phil. 
Trans. LXIL 360 The stem .. made very smooth with 
Emery pajicr. x8xa Examiner Dec. 824/y Ifl.ickiiig 
and emtry-pajtcr iiiiuiufartiirers. x8. . Oxford Bihie Helps 
iv6 The coruiidutii ..which when ground is known to us 
Us kmery powder. xBSj Mrs. Rir>r>hi.i. I. iv. 

86 .She hud scrubbed, Mitckleiuled . . and ’’emery-powdered 
for that geuihau.in. 1879 Casselts Teehu. EJuc. 1 V^ 274/t 
An *‘eim*ry roller is geared upon the. .main cylinder, 

F. liKtTTKN IFaichfe Cbvkm. 101 *Emery stick, .n .stick of 
wood round w'hich Emery paper is /^liied. z6xo W. Folk- 
isr.MAM .■/r//y.Sw2TrKi. iii. 5 ‘ Kmeril-stont's. X765 Itowi.i-.s 
in Phi/. Traits. LVl. 231 Great blocks of eincvy-.stone. 1664 
R.mvlin'.son Am. Afon. II. vii. 187 The shamir, or eiiiery- 
SlOlUi. 1873 J. Kiciiardk ll'ood^tvarkiufi Faetot'ies Grind. 
Slones, "emery wheels, buffing wheels. 

Emery '.e-mori;, V. [f. prec. sir.] trails, 'fo 
ru)i or j)oli.sh with emery; to coat with emery. 
Hence E meriod ppl. a. 

X844 .V. Brit. AVi". 11.192 An emeriod wheel 1865 trtcit. 
Ohserv. No. 3JB. 123 An o.ineried gl.iss pl.ite. 
Emei^llte te mariloit). Alin. [f. KMJ«niY sb. 

I -f.iTE.J A silicate of calcium and alum in iiim, 
occurring in triinetric hcmihcdral crystals, with a 
monoclinio asf>cct ; ~ Makoaritf:. 

X849 J. L. Smith in Amer. yrnl. Sc. .Scr. 11. VII. 28:;, 1 
luivv decided to cull it Einerylit«‘. 

II Emesis (e'ni/si.s). Path. [Gr. f. Ipi-nv 

to vomit.] The action of vomiting. 

x 87 S H . \VtMU> Therap. (1879' 426 Emesis Is the result of 
a very complicated serie.s of actions. 

t Emetliexi, Ohs. rarc. Also 4 emethei 3 d. 
[a. ON. d medan \d == On ; meHan ‘ wliilst re 
lated to .Mid;.] In the mean time. 

a 1300 Cursor Jft, 5118 He . . lcuc.s me bcnianiyii emeben. 
Ibid. 26928 It C.S .stikand euer emebend. 

Emotia t/m/ tiiV;. Chem. [f. Gr. tfur-of vomit- 
ing +-l A.] - Kmktine. 

X830 I.tNOLicv Nat. .S’yst. Bot. 205 Kmctia is found in 
Tfurcacitaiihu. X875 II. Wckhj Therap. (1829) 432 'I’lierc is iiu 
proof that ctiielia ever c,iu.sc.s v.iso-motor .spasm. 

Elll6tiC (/^me’lik), a. .and sb. Also 7-R emo- 
tick, (7 horaeltick). [ad. Gr. (pfriK-bs provoking 
vomiting, f. kpi-€iv to vomit.] A. adj. 

1 . Having jwwer to produce vomiting. Also /?§'. 
sickening mawkish. 

X670W. Simpson llydrol. Ess. 47 Why these .»;hould not 
be Emctick. 1770 K.. IUkfh Eemarks F.n^. Lang. .1779)8 
Richardson . . in his enmiic history of Pamela. 17^ Mokm; 
Amer. Geog;. 1 . 460 'I'he waters when dr.'tiik, operate .. as 
emetic. 1838 I ■HQ.MSON C 7 /tw. Org. Bodies 74 Itpo.vsesNes 
emetic quantic.s. 

2 . In phraseological combinations: emetic cup, 
goblet (cf. Anti.horial a. i) ; emetic root, £u- 
phorbia (orollata\ emetic tartaT, (now usually) 
tartar-emetic [ vi\eiiX.V..tartarusemetuus l,potassio- 
antiinonious tartrate, C4 1 1«(N 1 1<) (.Sb O) O, . ] I L O; 
emetio weed. Lobelia injlata ; emetic wine 
antimonial wine. 

1679 ir. Apol. Mdm. Manchini 14 'I’he Henictfick Wine. . 
quickly brought her to her Grave. 17851 A. C’k.\\vi ()ki> in 
Med. Cornmun. II. 305 A quarter of .1 grain of emetic tai tar. 
1700 I.ond. Gaz. No. 5884/1 Emctick Wine. xSaa J. ItAUciMrK 
Pom. .Amusem. 108 Emetic ’Fartar. ought to be employed 
pure, 1877 Watts THct. Chent. V. 685 A compound of 
larlar-ernetic and cream of tartar. 

B. sb. A medicine that excites vomiting. 

1857 G. .Starkky HelmonPs Find. 194 Vomitories, .they 
likewise call by a Greek name, Kmcticks. 1788 Ld. Auck- 
i.ANii Diary in Corr. (1861) II. 94 To take an emetic together. 
18x9 IfvkoN fuan II. xxi, 1 'be .sea .icted as .1 .strong emetic. 
1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879)426 Emetics arc. .employed. . 
for the puipose of producing, .vomiting. 

transf. xBa^ Myron Juan viii. xii. Three hundred cannon 
threw up their emetic. 

Emetical (/me-tikal), a. [f. pi eg. a -al.] = 
Emktip a. lit. and fig, 

xfds^PhU. Trans. ly. 1131 A greater proportion of Salt. . 
would make it.. Emetical. x8a5 I.n. CorKJniHN Afem. i. 39 
'I'he emetical n.iture of the stuff that wan swallowed. 184a 
Btackw. Mag. 1 . 1 . 22 It is nauseous and emetical to be told 
that our fellow-countrymen starve out.«iidc our gqtes. 

Emetioally (iVne’tikali), adv. rare. [f. TCuk- 
T/CAii a. + -i-v.T In the manner of an emetic. 

x86o Dickens uncomtn. Trav. xvii, Sneaking Calais, 
prone behind its bar, invites cmetically to despair. 


Elll0tia6 (e'lnAoin). Chem. Also {td/sl) eme- 
tlu, emetina. [f. Gr. «/i€t-os vomiting + -ine.J 
An alkaloid obtained from the root of Cephailis 
ipecacuanha^ 

1819 C1111.DREM Chem. Anal. 292 Emetin is obl.iincd 
from ipec.icuanha. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Orr. Bodies 
xba Emelina, was detected, in 18x7. .in ipecucuanna. 2876 
IIari.ky Mat. Med. 721 It resemble.^ - .enieline. 

Emeto-cathartio (c:mAt’|ka):a*Jtik), sb. and 
a. Med. [f. Gr. iisrro^s vomiting + KaBapTiubs pur- 
gative.] 

A. adj. Having power to cause both purging 
and vomiting. B. A su bstance having this powei- 

1879 .'iyd. Soc. Le.y. s. v. Ailanthus, These preparations 
act na emctoiiathartics, as well .is ta-’iiiafuges. 

Emetology (cm/tp*l6d/,i). AJed. [f. Gr. if/MTO-v 
voraitiiig + -i.ooY.J * The doctrine ol, or a treatise 
of. vomiling and emetics’ (.S^v/. Soc. Lex.). 

1847 in Chaio; and in mod. Diets. 

EmOlly emu (/ niiir). Also 7 erne, 

8 9 emow. [Alleged by early travellers (see quot. 
ibi.]) to be the name used by the natives of 
Danda and the neighbouring islands ; now, how- 
ever, believed to be a. Pg. cma, orig. denoting the 
crane, but afterwards applied to the ostrich and 
to various birds of ostrich-like appearance. 

'I'hc form emu is perh. now mote common in popular 
writing, and has latterly been adopted in the trans.iciion> 
of the Zi>olt\gical Society. Prof. Newlott, hi>wcvcr, and 
some other emine nt .iiithorities iirefcr the older form emeu.^ 
tl. Cas.so\vaky I. OOs. 

16x3 PiiRciiAs /^iigr. I. V. xii. 430 'I’he bird called Emi.i or 
Kmc IS odiiiir.'ilile. x6^6 IT. MoKt Ath. 11. xi. (1712) 

74 'J’he C'assow.'irt! or I'.mcu. 

t 2 . ?The American Ostrich, Rhea americana. 

[ Perh. nn error ; the Pg. cma is aj)plied to this bird.] 
1774 Cmu usM. Nat. Hist. 111 . 37 The F.imi which many 
call the Amcriain Ostrich. 1796 S ikoman .VwWwa w 1 . x. 
245 ’J’lie large.'.t bird in Guiana Is there called luyew, and 
by Olliers ciiui. 

ii, A genus {^Dromnu-i) of birds, constituting the 
family Droniividm of the order Alegistanes, sub- 

cl. ass Ratifx. It is licculiar to the Auslnilian con- 
tinent. The best known .si)i.cics (A ttoim- holla n- 
di;p), discovered soon after the colonization of 
New South Wales in 178S, was originally regarded 
as a species of (Cassowary ; the Emeu and Cassowary 
are closely allied, but the former is dislingnishecl 
by the absence of the homy * helmet ’ and of the 
caruncles on the neck, and by the presence of a 
singular opening in fhe front of the windpipe. 

1842 Penny Cyct. XXIll. 145/2 The Emeu can produce a 
hollow flrnmmlng .M>rt of nole. x87f Darwin J?esc. Mon 
(1886) II 224 The: fcDKiIc of one of the emus {DroUKeits 
inorafus) is. , larger than the male. 1873 A. R. Wai.i,ac»: 
Geog, Distrih. Animals II. 368 The Emeus tire found only 
on the main-land of Australia. 

4 . Comb, emou-tree, a low tree or .shrub, a 
native of Ta.sinania ; eiiieu-wron, an Aiistmlinn 
biid, Stipiturus (or Alalttrus) malacurus, of the 
family SylvHdie. 

x86s Goui.o Uaudhk. BinU .Xnstralia 1 . 339 'J’lie Enm 
Wren i.s . . fond of low marshy districts. 183^5 l..AM.i-.n 
Timber Trees 206 Emu Tree. 

II Emdllte (m^t). [Fr. : f. cnwuvoir to agitate, 
set in motion.] A popular rising or di.stiirb.ance. 

x86i H W. l’i|.i.i,iivv Mission AJfghanistan 430 'these 
feuds and eineiiie.s are of daily occurrence. Maneh. 

Exam. 7 J:iti. <;/i That vnovcmeni might be supported l»y 
an emiMite in tin; town. 

Bmllteutic: sec EMriiYrKfri ic. 
tEmfO’rth) adv. and prep. Obs. Also .\ 
oven© forth, [f. em, ICven adv. q-FouTli.] 

A. adit. Fqnally. 

1377 Lanc.i.. P. pi. M. xiii. 142 Louye .. bine cncinyc . . 
eueiic forth with bi'Scluc. 1430 Lvnr.. Chrou, Troy w. 
xxxv, Who shall emforth and more be suer. 

B. prep. 

1 . According to ; in |)roi)ortion to. 

c 13x4 Guy U 'arvi. (A .\ 6093 x\mis enifurb his ini^t Confoi i 
him bob day and ni^i. 11385 Chauckr L. G. IF’. aisS 
Ariadne, To save a gcntyl man emforth hire myght. 1393 
T.anci.. P. pi. C. .XVII. w jvt Pioatu.s, sciih scynl bernard qnt 
.scriptur.is legit . . enifurth hi.s power. 

2 . Equally with. 

c 1400 Solomon's P>k. iVtsdoni 33 J)i trewe frende emforb 
thy. self boil nii^ih telle jn Km^th. 

i* E’lnioant, a. Obs. rare- *. [ad. L. emiednf- 

cm, pr. pple. of emicd-rc : see next.] 'I'hat darts 
or flashes forth. 

xyxa Ili.ACKMoRK Cre.itioH 354 Thou almighty vigour . . 
WhicJi cinicant did tliis and that way dart, 
i’ E’lnicatef v. Obs. rare. [f. 1 .. emit at- ppl. 
.stem of etnied-re to spring forth, flash out.] 
intr, 'fo spring forth, rippe.ar. Alsoy?^. 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Pis/. 306 In whose sumniity 
litile purpiireons flowers cniicutc. 1708 Mormox Rabelais 
V. xxii, The studious Cupidity, that so demonstratively 
cmif:ate.s at your external Organ.s. 

t Elliica*tiO]l. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. emiedtidn- 
em, n. of action f. ns prcc.] 

1 . 'Sparkling; flying off in small particles, as 
sprightly liquors ’ ( J.). 

160 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 90 Iron in Aqua 
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fortis will fall into ebulUtioni with noise smd emication. 
1475 in Ami. *■47 in Craig ; and in mod. Dicta. 

2. The action of shining forth. In quot.^^. 

1633 T. Aoams Bx/f. a Pgt. i. 19 Christ hath . . divers 
names of light given him, according to the different degrees 
of his emication. 1656 in Blount (tlossc^r, i7ax*s8M in 
Bailby. 

Bmioatious (emiki^ips), a. notue-wd. [f. 
Euicati-on + - 0 U 8 .] That shines or glitters. 

x8xo H, Busk Vestriadv, 473 Wood. .Smooth, einicatious, 
free /rom knot or joint. 

[t B*mlch, e*myoh. A misspelling of Eunitch 
( occurring several times in the work cited). 

149X Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de Worde) i. clviii. ^1495) 
x 6 tsifa EinycheH.. men that lucke their inembres of man- 
kindc. /fiiti. 1633/1 Erniches.) 

Smiotion (fmi*kjnn). Phys. [n. of action f. 
emict- ppl. stem of late L. eminghcy f. ^out + min- 
Kirt to make water.] 

1. The action of voiding the urine. 

1847 in Ckaig ; and in mod. I >ictH. 

2. concr. Urine; that which is voided hy the 
urinary passages. 

t666G. Harvey Anf^l. i/.i, Gravel and stone, .effuse 
the blood apparent in a sanguine emictinn. 1775 in Asii. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

fiinictory (frai ktari), «. and sh. Afed, [f. as 
prec. : see -oky.] A. adj. 'I hal has diuretic pro- 
perties. B. sb, A diuretic : a medicine that pro* 
motes the discharge of urine. 

In mod. Diets. 

Bmld, obs. var, of Amid. [The c- may ])erh. 
represent in rather than oni] 

a \yoo Cursor M. 4hs-j (Coll.> In all . . drightin was Kim 
cniid. /(/iii. 661a pai land bol wormes creiiland emid. 

Bmldward, var. form of Amidwaud, //v/i. Oh, 

axyaoCnrsor M . 26404 Vp he ras and wc.*»his hend cmid- 
war^at folk bliue. 

+ Smigrane. Oh. [ad. med.L. F/nitp-dfirus, 
L. /iP//ticrd?ttit.\ (do/or) : see Migkaine.J = Mi- 


ailAINK. 

1483 Cfit/i. Angl. 114 pc Einygmnc, nHigraurus. 
jBxuigrant (e'migtunt), sIk and a. [ad. L. Pmi- 
grani-emy pr, pplc. of atnigni-re \ see Emiokatk.] 

A. sb. One who removes from his own land to 
settle (permanently) in anolher. Also ntfnb.y as 
in emigrant-ship. 

>754 A Memorial of the Ca.'se of the Cicrman Kini* 

grants settled in . . Beiisilvanix 1774 Wauton Hist, ting. 
Poetry 1 . fntrod. 27 In these expeditions the northern emi. 
gnant-s were. ..'ittcnded by their poets. 1818 (?onuKTT Kesiti. 
u. S, (1822) 302, I greatly doubt of its being, .of any benefit 
to the o.inigranis incm-sclves. >830 Thiklwall Greet e 11 . 
xii. 82 'I'lie emigrants were headed hy chiefs who claimed 
descent from Agamemnon. 1856 E.mf.rson Eng. TraitSy 
Wks. (IjoIui) 11 . xoo The noi.se of embarking emigrants. 

attrib. 1855 Times 9 July 10/5 Wreck of the Emigrant 
.shin Lochtn.'uien Castle. 

D. Spec. One of the French Royalists who fled 
at the lime of the Revolution ; - liMlORlS. 

1793 OiHooN Misc, /Eii*f.(i8i4) 1 . 368 The deplorable stale 
of the Frenr.h emigrants. x8xa Amyot Windham' s fA/e 1 . 39 
An expedition, composed of Emigrants, proceeded against 
(^uiberon. x86o 1 « WhatLoVW IHaries G. Rose \. iba The 
Emperor had insisted that the Emigrants should make no 
attempt to disturb the public imnquillhy. 

B. adj. That emigrates or lcavc.s hi.s own land 
for another. Also (of birds), migratory. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (X798) 19.5 Emigrant Catholick 
pric-sts. >796 E. Darwin Zoon. 1 . 233 The. same birds are 
einigr.'int from some countrie.s and not .so from others. 

t jBmi'grate, a. [ml. cmigrdluSy pa. pplc. 
of emigrdre : see next and -atk.] 'Fhat has 
migrated tfrom the body). 

1654 r»AVTON/Y(frtr. Notes 226 Letoursouh emigrate meet. 

Smiprate (e migr/*'t), v. [f. L. cmigrdt- ppl. 
stem cAcmigrd-rey f. e out + migrd-re to M ioratk,] 

1 . intr. To remove out of a country for the pur- 
pose of settling in another. 

vn% Conversation \\\ Boswell JohnsonHW, (1848)574 They 
don't emigrate, till they could earn their livelihood . . at 
home. X7M PowNAM. Stitd. .Antiq, 60 (T.) The surplus 
parts of this plcihorick [pfinted phietorick] body must emi- 
grate. 1833 Wade Middle ^ Working Classes ( 1 835) 343 It 
IS only the. .redundant (lortion of the community that ought 
to emigrate. x88x W. Benck Jones in Macnt. Mag, X I.iV. 
137 In 1880, 96,000 persons emigrated from Ireland. 

b. In wider sense : To remove from one place 
of abode to anolher. rare. 

X84X W. Spaltung Italy fr It. tsl. HI. 352 The moun- 
taineers. .emigrate during the summer to the Tuscan coast. 

2 . /ran.s. To cause or assist to emigrate ; to send 
nut to settle in a foreign country. 

1870 C. B. Clarke in Macm. Mag. Nov. 51/2 Pauper chil- 
dren . . I would emigrate, x886 Mi.s.s Rye in Pall Mall G. 
20 Apr. a It is now twenty-five years since 1 first begiin 
to emigrate women, 

E'nUgMted, ///. a. [f. prec. + -KD 1,] That 
has left nis native land to settle in another. 

1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg, 6$ Their emigrated countrymen 
in the Spanish service. 1809 Pinknkv T'rax'. France 57 The 
emigrate proprietor is not . . without a chance of restitu- 
tion. 1863 Blvtm Hist. Rec. Finchatn 168 Our emigrated 
countrymen in (he colonies. 

Snigratillg (e mignfitiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-I'-inoS.] That emigrates. 

i8» Examiner 9 Nov, 7x0/2 Many emigrating inhabit- 
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ants. 1869 Daily Hews xa June, What wa.s best in your 
emigrating nopulation. 

fb. » Miqbatort. Obs. rare. 

X79S A. Young I'rav. France 289 The mountains . . are 
covered with good gra.s8, that feeds a million of emigrating 
she«p. 

Bniigrfttioxi (emigrei'Jdn). [ad. h, emigrd- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. emigra-re to Emiokatk. 
l,Of earlier occurrence than the vb,)] 

1. gen. The action of migrating or departing out 
of a particular place or set of surroundings. In 
early examples often applied to the departure of 
the soul from the body, either lit. by death, or^^^ 
witli reference to ecstatic rapture. 

X650 Bp. \\s\.v. Halm Gil iR.), A scorching triall (upon 
the emigration) in flames little infcriuur . . to those of hell. 
1656 More Antid. Ath. ill. ix. <1712) 171 I'he Emigration 
of humane Souls from the I>odics by Ecstasy. 1678 Jer. 
Tavi.or Fun, Herm. 250 Frequent A.spiratiuns and Emi- 
grations of his .Soul after CukI. X755 Fkil. Trans. XLIX. 
175 'I'here is an emigration of a great number from hence 
to sea. 17^ G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. IV. ii. 4x4 .Suc- 
cessive emigrations (of air-hubbles} (ownrd.s the upper parts 
of tlie tube. 1796 II. Hunter ir. .St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
<1799) II. Introtl. 57 A new confirmation of the vegrt.’ible 
harmonies of Nature founded on the emigration of jn.'ints. 
tb. transf. Obs. 

1649 Jii**- J'ayuir f#/. Exemp. Exhort. $ 13 Jesus had some 
..nets of emigration beyond the lines of his even and 
ordinary conversation. 

2. esp. The departure of persons from one country, 
usually their native land, to settle permanently 111 
another. Al.=io attrib. y as in emigration-agent. 

1677 Hale/V/w. Ortg. Man. 24n(K.) Plcthory haili m.any 
times occasioned emigrations, 1768-71 A. Yoi:nt, Parmer's' 
Lett, to People It highly behoves us to stop immediately 
nil further emigrations. 1791 Nkwie Tour Eng. \ Scot. 
125 'Ilio.se melancholy emigrations . . from the Islandft . . of 
Scotland. 1833 Wade MuMle 4-^ Working Classes 11835) 
i<i6 'I'hc practicability €>f cinigration .os a means of relief. 
i8tW Buckle C'iv/ 7 i,r. (18731 111 . i. 9 overflow which in 
civilised times is an emigration, is in barbarous times an 
invasion. 

3. The whole body of persons who emigrate. 

1863 Bright Amer. 16 June, Of .ill the emigratum 

from this country . . a mere trifle went .south. 

Eniigratioual (emigi/i janal), a. rare. [{. 
prec. 4 -Ab.] Of or pertaining to Emkjkath)N. 

t88s Ld. Roskhery in /*!»// At nil G. 26 Mar. 6/3 Twenty - 
five einigratiunal agencies in London. 

Euinrationiat (cmigD-i Jimist). [f. ns prec. 
+ -iSTj One who advocates emigration. 
Sniigrator (fmigrtfUaj). rare. [a. L. "'/v///- 
^rdlor, agent-n. f. emigrd-re: see Kmiguatk v.] 
= Emigrant. 

1837 I.Y iToN Athens I. 242 In the average equality of the 
cmigr.Ttor.s were the seed.s of a new con.stitution. 

Bmigratory (e migreUari), a. [f. L. emigrate 
ppl. stem of emigrate 4- -oRY : see Emigrate v. 
Cf. A/igralory.'] 

1. Of animals : - Migratory, rare. 

1839 Proc, Rerun Nat. Club I. vii. 189 The great body of 
this I'.migratory species . . moved southwards. 

2. Occupied iti emigrating; pertaining to emi- 
gration. 

x8j$4 H. Miller Footpr. Great, xii. (1874) 222 Rerord.s of.^n 
emigratory process. i86s W. G. PALOKAVfc Arabia 1 . a»J6 
A large emigratory dct.TcTimcnt. 

!l Emi'gr^. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of hiigrer to 
Emiguatk.] a Frenchman who has left his ci^iintiy 
for another ; esp. one of those Royalists who fletl 
the French Revolution. 

179a Giuiion Misc. Wks. (1814) I. 363 The (}cncv,T emigres 
, , arc hasicrilng to their hoinrs. x8. . Aklukr .Szoord 4- 
Shuttle i, Our emigres . . had .settled in Spituiriclds. 

tEmi'kOy V, Obs. rare'~\ [ad. L. emic-dre: 
see Emicate y.] intr. To spring forth, apjiear. 

1657 1 ’dmi.inson Renou's Disp. 349 Two lesser nerves 
cinike in its Icafcs. 

ZSniinence (cminens). [ad. L. eminent ia, f. 
eminent-cm Eminent.] 

I. In physical senses. 

1. fft* Height, altitude, degree of elevation 
{pbsA. b. A lofty or elevated po.sition. 

1658 Evklyn Fk, Gnrd. (16751 278 Upon this water, .pour 
sweet butter melted, to the eminence of two lingers, e x8oo 
K. White /W/. Wks. (1837) 13') Draw the fix’d stars from 
their eminence, x8aa Imison .SV. Art I . vaa If a lighted 
candle be .set . . on an eminence. 

i* 2. a. A prominence, protuberance. Chiefly 
in elnat. b. Dot. (See quot. 1688 .) Oh. 

x6i^ Cr<X)KK Eody 0/ Man 438 Wherein the eminence . . 
shooting from the vpper part of the foreliead i.s wanting. 
sf^Phil.^ Trans, IJ.493 The .same Author hath discovcn>d 
in it (the Tongue] many little Eminencc.s. x68B R. Hoi.mk 
Armoury \i. x\%'‘\ Eminence, or Winflly B'lninence, is the 
outward skin or husk that covers round roots, a.s in Onion.s, 
Tulipa’s. 1743 tr. Heister's Surg. 168 There is u certain 
Eminence in this Edge of the .Acetabulum. 

3. An elevation on the earth’s surface ; a rising 
ground, hill. Alsoy^. 

xIStd Cotton Espemon 111. xi. 567 He caus'd two gomi 
Forts to be trac'd out. .upon two Eminences. 1748 Anson 
V'oy. III. V. icd. 4) 452 There is a battery . . on an eminence. 
>797 Bewick Frit. Birds (18A7) 1 . 7 The other, perched on 
an eminence, watches the flight of the prey. 18x4 Word.sw. 
Excursion ix. 53 We . . .spe.'ik . . of Age k% of a final Emi- 
nence. 1833 Sir J. Hrrschel Astron i. 8 19 ^1858) 17 If we 


ascend a high eminence on a plain. 1844 Lincabd Angle- 
Sax, Ck. 1x858 1 1 . L 5 He w.*u beheaded on a small eminence 
without the walls. 

II. Ill nun-material senses. 

4. Distinguished superiority, elevated rank as 
compared with other.*;. (Sometimes with fig. 
notion of i.) a. in social or ofhcial position, 
WTalth, or power. 

xfo3 S11AK.S. Meas.for M. 1. ii. 168 Whether the Tirranny 
be ill his Eminence that fills it vp. 16x3 — Hen. Vllly ii. 
iii. ag A Wcjiiuuis heart, w)iich cucr yet affected Eminence, 
Wealth, SuUfraigiity. a x6sa Bromk Queeue's E.vchaug* 

l. i. 1 1657) 458 Your self A (Juten of so great einiuciicc. 
X667 Milton P. L. ii. 6 Satan by merit rais'd to ih.it bad 
eminence. 1767 Lett. Junius xxiii. 105 ’^I’he eminence of 
your station gave you a commanding prospect of your duly. 
X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 165 No man could hope to 
ri.se to oniinence and r.oniinand but by their favour. 

b. in reputation, iulclhctu.'il or moral .attain • 
nicnt, or the possession of any quality, good or 
(sometimes) bad. 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, I. i. 36 His Son made a 
Bolabic progress, by an early cniineme in Practice and 
Learning. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 157 F4 A young 

m. Tn that gave, .hopes of future eminence. 1800 Med. Jml. 
IV, 406 Sevcr.il surgeons of eminence. 1844 Emerson Na- 
turey Young American Wks. IKdini II. 307 No man of 
letters, be his cniinencu what it may, is received into the 
best .soriety. x868 M. Patiison .Aiadcm. Org. iia Emi- 
nence in science should be inailc the one slaliitabie condi- 
tion (for a he.'idshipj. 1870 IlAwnioHNii Eng. Note-bks. 
(1S7C)) II. 27 The poorer cla.s.scs. .excel, .in the bud cniinence 

1 0 . Masteiy, the ' upper hand ’. Phrase 7b have 
the eminence of', to have the advantage of. Obs. 

1606 Smaks. 7 V. 4* Cr. II. iii. 266 You .should not hmic the 
eminence of him. 16x3 Heywood Silver Age in. i. Wks. 
(187.0 131 LorigdifI we tugge For eminence, 
t a. Spirit of eminence : pride, ambition. Cbs. 
rare. 

X577 Daniel t /V'. Wares vi. xx.\hi. Devotion, .abates thr 
spirit of emini^nce. 

6 . As a tillu of honour, now borne only by (.!ar- 
dimuls. (See qnot. 1836 .) 

i6m Cromwell to Cdl. Mazar/n (Carlyle) V^ Ann No. 
27 rr.s surprisv (o me (hut your FCminctice sltoiihi take 
notice of a person so incon.sidcrable .ts niy.scif. X717 Behkk- 
lEY 7 'our in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 514 His cminenco . . 
put on Ills cardinal's square cap. 1839 Penny Cycl. VI. 
»i)i/i Urban VI H, in 1630, gave to the cardinals the title 
of Eminence, which w.tk sliarcd with them hy the grand 
master of the order of Mnitii, ami (he crcle.si.isiual electors 
of the (.term.Tn or Konmn empire only. 1884 Weekly Reg. 
IX Oct. 451/2 One word, his Eminence said nc would add, 
concerning the Ko.sary. 

t 6 . Acknowledgement of su|)criority, homage. 
1603 SiiAKS. Maeb. HI. ii. 31 Present him Einiiiencv,^th 
with Eye and Tongue. 

t 7. An eminent quality, an cxindlence ; a dis- 
tinction, honour. Obs. 

x6o9 Man in Moone 16 Vou assume it an eininence, 

to be rarely arrayed. 1655 Fuller ('h. Hist. 11. ia8 His 
Eminences were Painting and (iraving. Ibid. i.x. 101 
So scverall ciinnencc.H met in this worthy m.in. 1659 I’*'*** 
SON Creed (1839) 31 I'hcie mimt Im therefore some great 
oininence in the object worship]»ed. 

+ 8 . Eminent degree or measure. Oh. 

1651 IIoiiDKS Lesdath. 1. x. 41 N.Tinrrdl Power, is the 
eminence of the Faculties of Bod^', or Mind, xyxo Steele 
Tatter No. 2c>rj p 2 Men of our Acquaint am. c, who Imd no 
one (Quality in any Eminence, 
b. dram. (See quot.) 

1814 L. Murray Eug. Gram, 1.91 fl'he superlative formed 
with very] is called, .the .superlative of eminence, to distin 
guish it from the other superlative. 

C. I’hrase, By {7vay of) eminence : in an eminent 
or CvSi^ecial sense, par excellence. (In early ex- 
amples sometirnea in sense 7 : by way of distinc- 
tion.) rare in mod. tt.si-. 

x6ax 31 Laud.Vcx'. Serm. ( 1847) 66 Now Jern.salem is by 
way of singular einincrice called l.cre ‘a city compacted 
together'. 1765 Bi.ac K.sniNh < I. vag The pniicipnl 

couileil. .is generally c.'ilk-d, by way of ciiiinencc, the couii- 
cil. tSag I. Tavi.or Enthus. ix. 253 This by eminence is 
the bright omen of the liine.s. X883 F. A. Walker Pol. 
Eeon. (99 f)rie kind of money . . may lie called by cniineiice 
political money. 

9. The highest development, the ‘flower’. 

1857 R- RiiP'” i- M portion of 

litcr.Tture. . W'hich ma)- be rcgurdi:d us its eminence, — its 
Poetry 

S'lnxneilCy. Also 7 emminoncy. [ad. ].. 
eminenlia : see prec. and -kncy.] 

I. fa physical senses. 

fl. Height; prominence, elevation above sur- 
rounding objects. Obit. rare. 

1633 N. CARrE'-rt'R Geog. Del. ii. vii. 105 The ordinary 
Emmcncy of the hight of the Earth aboue the Waters. x8S7 
Austen Fruit Trees if. 137 Mighty hils and Moiintaines 
in cminericy. 1663 CiiARi.RTtjN Chorea Gigant. 48 One . . 
.stone exceeding tlic rest in eminency. 

eomr. A prqi'-ction or prominence ; a pro- 
tuberance. Ob.f. 

x668 Culpepper & Cole liartkot. A Hat. ni. ix. 148 To- 
wards the Temples there grows a c«rt;un eminency. 2677 
Moxon AfecA. Exere. <1703) 15 You do off the Emitnencies 
or Risings. 27x8 J. Chamiieklaynk Relig. Philos. (X730) I. 
X. 5 9 1 'he Muscle, .runs about the Eminency, like a Rope 
in a Pulley. ^ 

1 3. An elevation on the earth’s surface ; a riring 
ground, hill. Also an elevated object. Obs. 

1 « 
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EMIKBKT. 


iMs OunBiKH FriHc. lo A Church or Steeple, or fcome 
other Kininrtuy. *703 Maunobkm. Jonm. Jtrua. 

68 Mount Calvary . . is* a small Kmincncy or Hill. 173? 
Wmistdn l^tirs \ ti. viii. 1 5 A certain emincncy of 

the rock. *748 Anson ^oy, 11. xii. ted. 4* 354 <Jn the tops 
of some small emiucncies there are several look-out towers. 

II. In non-inalorial senses, 
f 4 . Distinguished .superiority, elevation above 
the common standard in soci.il position, wealth, 
power, reputation, or attainment, or in the pos- 
session of any special quality ; ^ Kmi.nknok 4. Oh. 

x6a8 Eaklu jMkrocPsm. Ixi. i66 Men of parts and emi- 
ncncy. sd4a C. H. in Ellis Oriy^, Lett. ii. 982 III. .r^a 
We have l»>st . . few of eminency. *698 Siijsf.y Disc. 
Gor-tt. ill. § a8 < »7<>4* 351 Coinmoners, who in antiquity and 
eminenny are no w.-iy inferior to the chief of the titular 
Nobility, lyay Df. I ok Hist. Apptir. v. 48 This woman 
was a witch of some cmineticy. 

fb. Of things, of places, towns, etc. : Import- 
ance. Ohs. 

x6za Misskluen Free Traae f\ To fimle out a fit remedy is 
of hiffh cniincncy. 1640 Wilkins A«y Vianet vii. <17071 
217 There .arc hut two places of any emincncy, the Circum- 
ference and the ('entre. *6<x ir. l^on Fenhe ai^6 We arrtxed 
at the doore of an house of cminciicy. 1673 Ptiin Insoleney 
Rome 6 The first greatness of Ruine was founded in the 
emincncy of the City. 

•1-6. As a title of honour, borne esp. by carrlinaLs ; 

» Kminknce 5. Ohs. 

165s Mil JON Lett. State (1851' 331, 1 Intic:it y«.uir Enii- 
neucy to give him entire Credit. 1670 (». W. Hist. Car- 
dinals I. 111. 73 Their F.mincncics were all astonished at the 
Election. 

t6. Acknowledgement of superiority, hom.nge, 
deference ; — Kmi NE.vrE 6. Ohs. 

1847 Ward .S’/w/. O'Her 118431 511 Equity is a due lo 
People, as Emincncy to Princes. 

+ 7 . Tliat ill which n. person (or thing) excels or 
is rcm.irkable ; rs/. in good sense, an excellence, 
special laleiil, hoiuiurablc distinction. Ohs. 

x 6 oa Fi.'i.hkckk Fandeetes 62 Hk li.'itli hevne acrompted 
jgnohlc, who li all ne t htene .. noted for some emincncy. 
1607 f95 Tln-rflVnc it followcth uiiavoid- 

.ihly, th.it tlie emincncy of their [scrpcnis'l temperament is 
cold in the higlurst degree. « 1617 Haynk i)u ( 1658.I 
5x This Adoption is called by the name of a dignity or 
cminency. a 1677 Harrow .SWv;/. Wks. 171^ 1. 298 Keasun 
and discretion are the singular cnitncncies of men. 

1 8. Sujicriority in degree or measure ; intensive 
magnitude, /ly {way of ) emincncy : see Kmin- 
K.vcK S c. Ohs. 

x6o8 S. HiEKo.N Defence \ M. 150 .Some eminencyrfgrcat- 
ncs, power, or g.iodncs. i6<a*6a lir.Yi.iN Cesmo^r. iii. rCii;2j 
51 Not only for dislin»:tions .sake, but in way of entincMicy . 
x^3 HnuiinT.'f:iii.s F. xf Hose.a ix. u i; 'I’he Sabhath 

is called .an everlasting Covenant hy w.ay of emincncy. 
1651 Ahd Rediv. Luther (18(71 I. 38 'I'hc emincncy of 
his good p.uts did more and more show thcin.selvc.s. 1703 
Maunwhkm. yottrH. yerns. (17211 a.^ 'I'hc I'Voplc of the 
Country call it. .the TMain. .hy way of Eininrncy. 

9. I’roinincncc, or relative importance, in mental 
view. 

x84S 4 K MKKSON Fss, Art Wks. dbjhn) I. J47 This 
rhetoric, or power lo fix the momentary emincncy of an 
object. 1873 M. Aksoi.U .a//. 4- One-n/H 367 Christian 
I’hiirdtcs do recommend the. .secret of Jesus, though not. . 
in the right «'inliu:ncy. 

Tl 10 . Confused with hrMiXENcy. Cf. K.mi- 
NBNr 6. 

1680 J.ife h'.dsv. II ill Srleii.fr. I lari. Misc, <1793’' 37 'I’hc 
Speiicvis. .saw the cininvin y of their own dangers. 

Eminent i.cminent), a. [f. L. etninenl-cm., 
jir. jtple. of rfniiit'-rc to project.] 

I. In physical (and obvious metaphorical 
senses. 

1 . High, towering above surrounding oljjects. 
Alsoy?;’’. Now fact, or anft. 

1588 Allen Adf/wn. 22 Nfri.*. .deni.scd an cniincnt pillar. 
i6xx niiiLi-: lliek. -vvii. 22 Upon an high mountain and emi- 
nent. 1667 Milton /*. A. i. 587 He alii>vc the rest in shape 
and gesture proudly eminent Stood like a Towt. 1674 Hki-.- 
wnr .Sanl at Fndar linages, .seated on the KmirieiileNi 
i’l icc.s of the Church. 177* ^ Cook I'oy. <17901 IV. 

The cmineni part .. is the S. F, . point. 18x4 .SoiTiitv 
Rndeeidi xiv, ifpon a stalely war-hor.se eminent. 
fly. 1830 Tennyson Levr 4 Deaths In the light of great 
eternity Life eminent creates the .shade of death, 1851 NIks. 
Ruownino Casa Gnidi Windiaas 87 'J’hc patriot's oath . . 
stands Among the oalli^ of perjurers, eminent. 

b. In weaker sense : Projecting, prominent, 
protruil ing. A 1 so Jig. 

1541 R. On-LANi) (iuydons Quest. Cliirurg.t A parly of 
the orhyt.all, or cmynenl poinall. 1607 'I'opsi i c. Fourf. 
/ff'rti*( 16731 *55 Feinalfs (flcphaiusj carry .. their Calves 
upon their siiowts and long eminent teeth. X644 Hki.wkr 
Chiron. 67 The.. . Fingers, .presented in an eminent posture. 
1744 AKENRiiiP. Fleas. I mag. in. 407 Tlic fairer fpartsl, 
eminent in light, .advance. 1843 Carlyle Fast 4 Fr. 11858) 
124 A very eminent nose. 

Jig. 18^ Lowmi.i, a woMg my Bks, Scr. 11. <i873’i 289 .Some 
cinine.nt verse lifts its long ridge above its tamer |K;crs. 

II. In non-material senses. (Formerly often 
with some nolion of i.) 

2 . Of persons ; a. F.xaftcd, ditniificd in rank or 
station. 

f^xSiiAKs. Metis, for M. iv. iv, 25 A deflowred maid, 
by an cniiucni*>Kidy. 1691 IIartci.ifkk. Virtues 141 
We may not lawfully he angry . . with those in eminent 
Place. ^ 1761 Hvmk ///jA Fug III. liv. 175 Thi' king was 
too eminent a magistrate lo he trusted with discretionary 


power. 1766 Bubkr Art. Wks. 2843 II. 140 

A certain native person of distinction or eminent rajah. 

b. Distinguished in character or attainments, 
or by success in any walk of life. (The use in 
bad sense is now ironical^ • 
x6xi Biulk fob xxii. 8 The honourable man \marg. emi- 
nent or accepted for countenance). X643 Paynne Say. 
Ftmter Pari. ni. 66 These two eminentest Prophets, .rc-ni-st 
the Captaincs, Souldiers, and unjust Executioners of their 
Princes. lyeS Newton Chramd. Amended i. 60 Eminent 
Musicians and Poets flourished in Greece. 1805 Med. 
Jrni. XIV. 407 An eminent practitioner . . cntcrlaiiLS a dif- 
ferent opinion. 1837 Ht. Mahtinkau Soc. Amer. III. s 
Emiiieiit cooks are paid laoo/. a- year. 1^7 Grotk Greece 

11. xlvii.(i862)lV. 157 Thucydides. .w.Tscimticnt asaspeakcr. 

1 3 . Of things or places : Chief, jtrincipal, im- 

])ortant ; especially valuable. Ohs. 

x6xa T. T AVLOU Comm. Titus i. 15 'Pheir cheife and 
eminent inward parts are defiled. 1650 Fni.LER Fisgah n. 

V. 128 An eminent country in Idtimea. 1676 Ali.l n Addr. 
Nonconf. 176 Prayer . . is an eminent part of (iods worship. 
x<^7 Moxon Mech. lixere. (1703) 130 If your Shop .stands in 
an cniinerit .Street. 1683 .Salmon Daron Med. in. 644 It gives 
present case, and is eminent against all . .pains. 174^ ITak r* 
i.KY Obsrrv. Man 1. li. 218 'J'liesc Muscles, .drawing the Eye 
out on eminent Ocasion.s. 

4 , Of qualities: Remarkable in degree; + con- 
spicuously displayed. Of actions, fact.*;, phtmo- ! 
mcna: Signal, noteworthy (now chic/ly in good | 
seiiseU I 

c lAso Pallad. tm Hush. 1. go The cok confc.xscth cmyneiit | 
rupide. 1434 in Edits Orig. Left. 11. 38 I. i/c* 'I he cniyneiit 
iny.scheve and ITyuall dcstrucciutiue of (he said Coiintc. 
1594 Hooker Feel. Fol. 1. xi. Ii6it} 34 After .nn eminent 
-sort. 1655-60 .Stanley Hist. Philos, (lyoi i s/'a There i-t an 
eiiiin<rnt ^ace in Eu.scbius to prove this, xdxy O. Siauki- v 
Hdmonts Vind. 267 An eminent fright will take away . . 
Agues. 1677 FKLrMA(M Resolves 1. xlv. Wks. (cd. 10) 72 
lli.s valor .. is .. eminent in his killing of the Hear and 
Lion. 1691 Kay Creation <1714) 159 A peculiar sort of 
voice . . is . . eminent in Quails. // 1704 T. Hkown Praise 
Druukenn, Pocin.s 117301 1 . 31 'J'lie god of wine .. W'hose 
eminent perfection lirunkentiess 1 intend to make the siilv 
ject of. .discourse. 1709 S im:i k Tatter No. 34 F i Mountc- 
hank.s . . do their mo«.t etiiineni Operations in Sight of the 
People. x8a6 Dlskalli Viv. Gr.y in. i. 89 His .success wa.s 
eiuitient. x86a I.n. Hkouuiiam Brit, Const, App. 453 'I'he re- 
putation justly acquired hyliis cmiiietil services. xB^Glad- ' 
STONE Juv. Mumti ii. 65 Their opponents . . were . . not j 
Achaian in the same eminent .scn.sc. I 

b. Crystallography. (See quot.) \ 

1831 Hkewhtkr Optics xxiii. 204 The plane of most i itii- ' 
nent cleavage. 1860 TvNnAi.i. Glac. i. § i. j One cleayyge 
is much more perfect, or more eminent a.s it is suiiieliiiu s 
called, than the rest. 

6. I..aw. Aighl of eminent domain : see tjuDts. 

1738 Hist. Cri. K.xchcq. vi. 1 ti The King who fiatl the i.ml- 
neiU Dominion. x8s3 Wiiakion Fn. Digest § 3 The right 
of eminent domain, or inherent .sovereign power gives the 
Legi.sl.TturG the control of private property for public use. 
iSIb Hrow n Law Diet. s.y., Einine.nt domain is the owner- 1 
^ .ship or dominium (doni.aini of an independent sovereign 1 
i over the territories of liis sovereignty, by virtue of which | 
j no other sovereign can rxcrci.se any jurisdiction therein. I 
' 1886 Fall Mall (L 14 July 5/1 'J’he Stale exercising its right j 
j of enununt domain. 

i ^1 0 . ('onfused rvith Im.minr.vt (so freq. etninens 
I it) mcd.L. for imminens). Ohs. 

I 1600 Hakluyt P'oy. (1810) III. 377 The eminent dangers 
I which euery hourc wc saw licforc our Ej'es. i6xs Wooo.Ar.i. 

! Surg. il/a/i* Wk.s.(i653J 156 Let. .your Patient he. .ii'.fomicd 
j of the eminent danger of death. x6x6 Hkkni tr. .Sarji’s 
I Hist. Coun-’il if Trent l tbyt)) afig The actual and emineni 
I departure of many Fathers, xysa Dk Fok Plague ^1884) i 
j 9-1 The eminent Danger 1 had been in. ' 

i t Emine'lltilU, a. Math. Obs. rare. [f. E:.mi- 

\ NENT <1 + -I A I..] (See <JUOl. 1796. ) 

X736 in Bailkv. X751 In Chambers. 1775 in Ash. 1796 
I ^ tJTToN Math. Diet., Ffniaential equation, Si term u.sed hy , 

! .soine algebraists, in the investigation of the areas of curvi- 
liiical figures, for a kind of assumed equation that cont.ains 
another equation tuntneuUy, the latter being a iiarlicular 
I case of the former. 1847 in Ckaiu ; and in mod. Diels, 
j licneo t Etnine-ntially, Ohs. rare] = Emj- 
I NENTLY 4, 

x6^ tr. Th, IVkite’s FeripateticeU Institutions 3^8 'I'hi.s 
action, therefore, actuates the Creature with .a certain indi- 
VLsibility that emincnlially contains divi.sihility. 

Eminently (Cmincntli', adv. [f. IMMINENT a. 

+ -iiY'-^.] In an eminent m.anncr. 

+1. On high ; in n lofty or elevated po.sition. 
x6sq Vennkk Via Recta IntrcKl. 5 Those hou.ses . . .arc 
somewhat eminently .situated. 1675 Ocii.i’.v Hrit. 10 A 
Hush, .eminently situate. 

1 2 . (.'onspicuously, so as to attract the eye. Ohs. 
x6xo OuiLLiM Heraldry iii. xii. u66o) 157 Their com- 

niniidcr being so eminently clad. 1667 E. Chaaikfri.avne 
St. Gt. Brit, I. III. viii. (1743) 191 In the middle of the 
Church is he or she eminently placed in (he .sight of all the. 

K :opl«. X677 Hack Print. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 89 The gieat 
ockx in the Sea arc. .entinentfy visible lo this d;iy. X774 
Johnson in Boswell (i^yi) HI. 147 'I'he moon .shone emin- 
ently bright. 

3 . In an eminent or especial degree; signally, 
notably. 

xfiax Bp. J. Hall Serm. in Rem. IVks. (1660) 11. 59 'Phat 
all Nations should agree upon an universall cessation of 
armes . . it must needs be the I.ords doing so mucli more 
eminently. 1746 M. Tomlinson Frot. Birthr. 3 Nothing 
. . more Eminently distinguishes Man from the Hrute Crea- 
tion. 18x7 W. Boswell in Part. Deh. 805 Gentlemen who 
had eminently served their country. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Three Ages iii. 105 Nowhere docs virtue more eminently fail 
of its earttily recompense than in the church. 185X Carlyle 
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SiorUngw. iv. (xSya) 1x8 A painter's eye . . he . . eminently 
had. 

4 . Philos, and Thcpl. See quot. 1751. 

In scholastic theology God i.*;: said to [MMwess the ex- 
cellences of human character not formally (i. e. at^ording 
to their definition, which implies creature limitation) but 
eminently yl.,. emineuter), i. e. in a higher sense. In wider 
use, the word is nearly equivalent to virtually. 

Fuller yoseph's Coat (1867)58 Hut, virtually and 
eminently . .all hi.s bones were broken, that is, contritud and 
grinded with grief and .sorrow, a 1665 J. GoonwiN Filled xu. 
the .spirit <1867) 211 The aixistlc. .may be said eminently, 
thotigli not formally, to have declared him Rhe Holy Glio&i] 
to be God. 1691-8 Nobrir Fract. Disc. <1711) III. 15 Fire 
is Eminently and Potentially, though not Formally hot. 1751 
Cmauuers CycLt Rsninently. .in the sehools, is used in con- 
tradi.stinctiun formally, .to denote that a thing possesses, 
or contains any other in a mure perfect or higher manm^r 
than is rctiuired to a formal possesion thereof. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Ess. Dexfehpm. 323 A. .university of scicnce.4, con- 
taining all »t:ieMre.s either ‘formally' or ‘eminently*. 

tb. Math. One etiualion is said to contain 
another cmiiienlly, when the latter is a particular 
case of the former. Obs. 1798 fsee Eminential). 

+ 6. Of peril, dant'cr : Iniiniiiently, urgently. 

1646 II. Lawrkncic Comm. Angells y.\t. Dcd. 1 h, 'Phis 
wane . . to which my leisure moie eminently exposed me. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ii. i. 114 'Their ruiuc .. I see 
must eminently, .nt hand. 

t ZS'inixieiLtiiess. Ohs. « [f. E'minent «. + 
-NK.S8.] The slate of being eminent. 
iTXx x8oo in Baii.fv. 

i' xS'inillOllBly, ndv. Ohs. rare~^. [f. L. emin- 
7Lr.il adistance + -oi;8 -h -i.Y Kcrnolely, distantly. 

1657 Tomi in.son Renons Disf. ytj Which fthistJe down) 
finiiioiisly reprcKcnts a running hare. 

Emir (emi -J, /•ituj). Etjrins: yemer, amir, 7-9 
emoor, 7- emir. [a. Arab. .^1 amir, commander. 
See Amkku, Admiral.] 

1 . A Saracen or Arab ]»rinc.*, or governor of a 
province ; a military comma lukr. 

163a l.tTHoow Trav, i.iOIL' jit. v. i,)5 An Kmecr, or bc- 
mliuiry Printe. 163* ■ J'oiitll Discoiirsc. a Haying an 
Eineere oftheir ownc, being suhiecl to u«>iic,Tnii to hisowiie 
p.nssionsi 1686 Land, Gaz. N o. 2 1 77/ 1 An F.iu ir or Prince of the 
Ai.Th.s. .h.TS taken the Field with soim: 'I'roops, 1781 Giuhon 
DccL <V 111 . Ixiv. 616 'J'he h(nnhlc title of einiv w.-is no 
longer .siiil.'thlc to the Otti.nnan grpatnc.ss. 185a Mrss 
VtiNftfc Camms 11877) 1 . xxiv. 185 .Sniadin , .sent an ernir to 
the camp with prc.scnt.s. 1848 I.ank Aral/. A'fj. I. 87 'J’lir 
J''.mevis and Wc/eers. 

2 . A title of honour borne by the dc.sccndant$ 
of Mohammed. 

x6a5 PL'Rt:HA.s Pilgrimes ii, 1295 M.Thomct's . . kinsmen 
in greene Sliadics, who .are r.Tlitd E.mers. 1688 Loud. 
Gnz. No. 2322/3, jf* I'hnirs . . with grten Sli.^shes. 1708 
Keksey (among tlic Tuik.si a Lord, « s[«fi< i.Tlly .any 

one descended from the false prophet Mahonn t. xyax x8oo 
in Hah.ey. 18x3 Hvron Giaetur xii, 'The foiumost of the 
hand is setMt An Ktnir hy his g-arb of green. 

Emirate > [f. E.miii + -ate,] 'I'bc 

jurisdiction or government of nn emir. 

1863 L C. Moklson ,S't, Bernard iv. i. 4'. 6 The l''inirtite of 
Mossul .should be in the l»an<ls of a ni.an of energy. 1883 
A merit an VI. '74 Whose adherence g.'ivc Ahcl-ur-Rahman- 
ls.han the emirate;. 

tEmi'SS, Ohs. rare '. In 7 emisse. [ad. 
1.. etuiss-us, |)a. pple. ol cmilte-rc to send fortli, 
I'.MIT.] EJrnilled. 

1647 II. Mouv: .Song of Soul. 111. 111. xxx, Rayes emis.se 
From cenli'HlI Nighl. 

Emissary (e'misuri\ .lA.i and a. [.ad. D. 
iimissari us adj., that is sent, also ahsot. an ernis- 
s.iry, spy, f. rmiss- ])pl. slt ni of rniilHrc to send 
out ^see EImiT ) -aiiyL] 

A. sh. A person sent on a mis.sion to gain in- 
forin.ation, or lo gain ndherents to, or promote the 
inlLTcsts of a cause. (Almost exclusively in bad 
sense, implying something odious in the object 
of the mission, or something undcrliancl in its 
manner.) Alsoy^*'. 

In B. Jonjion's Staple of News fsee quot, 1625) the word is 
u;'.cd app. as a novelty, and recurs constantly through the 
play as the official title of the agents employed uy (he 
imaginary 'office for the collection of news.’ 

x6s5 B. Jon.son .Staple of N. 1. ii. (1631I9 What arc Emis- 
.sai ic.s 7 Men imploy’d outward, that are sent abroad To fetch 
in the commodity (news). 2637-50 Row Hhi. 

465 The Bishops piirselvaTits, and others their emissaries, 
c 1650 Dkmiam Progr. Learn, im 6 Taicifcr's .. faithful 
emissary, rose from hell 'To ixissess Peter's chair. 1665 
Gianvii.i. Seeps. .Set. iv. § 3 'The meatus, or passages, through 
which those suhtill emissaries [the ‘Spirits’) are conveyed 
to the rrsncciive members.^ 1708 BUkerstaff detected in 
Swift's IVks. II. 1. 168 Culprit aforesaid is a popish emissary. 
X756 Burkk Suifl. 4 * i 9 . I. § 7 <1808) 13d pain. .is. .an cinis- 
.sary of this king of terrours. z8io Wfllinhton in CJurw. 
J)i.f. VI 1 . a, I am endeavouring to get this information by 
emissaries. D'Israeli Amen. Lit.{i%(>p 379 Burghley 
. .hiid. .emissaries to inform him of the ballads sung in the 
streets. 1876 Green .V/n^r/ Hist. viL 46 (<8Ba) She 
viewed the l 3 ouay priests simply as political emissaries of 
the Papacy, 
b. « Spy. 

1676 in Hullokar. x7«i-x8ao in Baii.ky. 
d* c. attrib. quasi-a<//. Ohs. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Lyrick Pieces 8 (R.) Nor forth your 
window peepe. With your emistuirie eye. 

B. adj. That is sent forth. 

1 1 . a. Emitted as an emanation, b. Sent forth 
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on a mission (cf. A), e. In transl. L. emissarius 
caper ^ l^vit. xvi. 8. *« Scape-ooat. Obs, rare, 

H. Mosit Immart. tai Emissary atoms. 

xtM — Para. Propk. 39^ Eminsary Agents from the Ko- 
iitiin See. xfXB^-^An lUnstration 311 The Rivers must 
be Emissary Powers of ^e said Kingdom. 1833 Rock 
Hierurg. 11851) 55 The High- Priest . . oficred the emis.sary 
goat. 

2 . Phys, Of small vessels ; Sent forth, l)ranchiQg 
out from a main trunk. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet^s Auui. 741 'Phe veins, .communi- 
cate. .by a multitude of emissary twigs. 

SmiBSa^ (^cmisari), sb:^ [ad. L. cmissariutn 
an outlet, f. emiss- (see prec.) + -art urn : see -Aitv a.] 
An outlet, channel, cfuct: chiefly of a lake or 
reservoir. Also Obs. cxc. in Pom. Atitiq. 

1601 HocLANtJ Pliny II. 530 Without any eini.ssarics, tun- 
nels, or holes. 17*7 Swift To a very young LaUy Wks. 1755 
II. 11. 44 To be the common cmis.sary of scitncial. xMAPhil. 
Trans. LXXVI. ;6a 'fhe famous Kinissary of the Emperor 
Claudius remairi.s nearly entire. i8<^ f.r>. llRoticnro.N Italy 
11 . xvii. 12 1 The great emis.saric.s of the Alban hake. 

t b. Phys. A canal by which any fluid passes 
out. Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Kenou's Disp. 166 *Tl)e. emissaryes of the 
j^latc from the br.iin. 173a Akuu itinot Pules oj Diet 355 
The Obsirut'lion of the Eiiiibs«irie.s of the Saliva. 

£'iiiissaryshi:jp. nt/r -'. [1. liMisa.viiY 
4 - -SHIP.] The position or ofllce of .in emissary. 
i6a5 n. J oN.sON .Staple 0/ N. 1. i, Give your worship joy, 
Of your new pl.ice, your emissaryship In the News office ! 

EmiBSile (Ani sin, a. [f. 1 .. i'miss‘ ppl. stem 
oi emitter e to send forth ; see 'IJ.K, and cf. missile. \ 
T’hat is capable of being thrust out or prolrtuled. 

173a in ii.MLKV. *775 in Ash. 1848 J. Wilkinson .Swc- 
tietioarg's Attim. Kingtl. 1 . i. i’8 ‘I'he emissilc and retractile 
cornu.a..in snails. 1856 8 W. Clark I'an dcr iioeven's 
Z<H> 1 . 1. 191 'I’ubiilc of mouth cmis.siic. 

Emission (Ani/on). [nd. J.. Pfnission-cm^ n. 
of action f. imitlcrc to Emit.] Tlic action of the 
vl). Emit. 

tl. 'The action of sending forth. Obs. in gen. sense. 
1607 ToI'SM.i. P'aur-f. Praxis ^1673) ilh jMiii.ssion or .send- 
ing away. 1646 Sm T. IIkownk Psentl. fip . ! l..>, I’opulosiiy 
. .requireth. .emission of rolonits. *657 Hoimif.a Alsfirti 
(JeoM. Wks. 1K45 VII. 398 The authority, .of the Apostles 
in the emission ot preachers to the infidels. 1837 G. S. KahiiK 
Origin of Expiatory Sacrijiu 197, note, Noaii .seems to 
h.'ivc! twice selected that holy«1ay for the emission of the 
dove. 

• 1 * 2 . The issuing, publication ( of a book, a notice ). 
* 75 * Jomn.son Kantld. No. 160 p tr 'fhe tardy emission 
of Pope's (-(iiiiposilions. 1779 Johnson I.i/e Pope Wk.s. 

IV. 40 The einis-sion. .of the Proposals for the Iliad. 

3. 'fhe issuing or .setting in eireulution (bills, 
notc.s, sli.ires, etc. h Also concr, 

x’^’j'^Oentl. Mag. XblM. a«j.s All the emissions of their 
napci-c:iirre.iicy . arc ftjr);;e«.h 1790 Hi'kkk / V. A'/v. Wk.s. 

V. 415 Pmpo-ing tlie oini-.sion «>f a.ssignats. i 85 s 1 1 . Piiiu.ii’S 
Amer. Paper Curr. II. 3O A .suli.se<piciit emksion of hilhs of 
credit. 

4 . The action of giving offer sending out (chiefly 
what is subtle or iinponder.'iblc, light, heat, gases, 
odours, sounds, etc.), f Formerly also the sending 
forth (of the soul) in death; the allowing ‘the 
animal spirits ’ to esca])o; and /f^'. the ‘ pouring 
out’, ‘breathing forth’ (of alfectioii, etc.). 

r»i6x9 Uonnk liiafhan. (16441 *9'^ ^ Ids acUmll emission of 
his .sonie, which is death, a i8a6 IUcon (L.), 1 'ickling 
caiisetli laughter : the cause may b« the emission of the 
spirits. j66o Jlk. Tayi.ok /b« 7 . Ouhit.x. iv, VVks. IX. 161 
'rhe voice was .. eOTviaivc .. in the diici t emission. 

.'^ouni (I..1, AlfeCLion flamed up in collateral einis- 

sions of charity to its neighbour. J75t Johnson Ranibl. 
No. 146 ?9 Growing fainrer . . at a greater distance from 
the first emission. 1833 Sir J. Hlksciim, 311 

'('he tail of the. .coinrt. .occupied only two days in its emis- 
sion frtim the comet's body, 1853 — /Vj/. l.ect. Sc. i. § 35. 

( 1873I u6 Puffs of smoke:, at every moment of their emission 
from llie crater. 18^ G. Wilson Cairivays Kmnvl. led. 3) 
77 I'hccinission of fr;q»raiice. xSyi II1.ACKIE lumr Phases 
\. ^\ The emis.sion of sparks of ligrit. 

b. Optica. Theory of emission, Em is.Hon theory'. 
the theory that light consists in the emi.ssii)n of 
streams of imponderable material particles from 
luminous l>odie.s. 

1831 Bbew.stkr optica xv. § 94. 134 The Newtonmn 
theory of lisht, or the theory of emission. x88o Jf a.stian 
Brain 6« An emission theory.. will nut hold for thcifihu- 
sion of light. 

5 . concr. That which is emitted ; an emanation, 
effluvium. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, iit. 155 The Magnctical Emis- 
sions, .arc. .Corpore.'il Atoms. 1664 Evelyn Kad. Hort. 
(f7»g) 2 i 8 Warm and benign F.mi.ssion.s of the Sun, 1871 
'lYNnALi. Fragrtt, Sc. icd. 6» I. ii.43 We obtain the value of 
the purely luminous emi.ssioi). 

0 . Phys. ~ L. emissio seminis, 

1646 Sift T. Bbownk Pseud, Ef. y 7 i There is no generation 
without a joyni emission, xtos Glanvili. Seeps. Sci. The 
other Instances of. . Emissions. 1885 Eaw Reports Appeal 
('uses X. 176. 

t Emissi'tioiis, O. Obs. rare- K [f. L. emis- 
stci-us sent out, f. ennss- ppl. stem of emittPre + 
-ous : see Emit.] 

inquisitive, narrowly ex.amining. 
tdxo Bp. Hall Ifm. Mar. Clergy 11. viii. Cast backe 
those emissitious eyes. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 


2 . Cast out. t73S-36in Bailev. 1775 in Ash. 
Emisswe (Ani siv), a. [f. L. emiss- ppl. stem 

of cmittH-re to send forth. Emit -i- -tvk.] 

1 . Having power to emit ; radiating. 

1870 T, L. PiiiPSON tr. Guillentin’s Sun 236 A homogene- 
ous g.'tscoiw ma!is..liaving a radiating or emissive ix*wcr. 
z88x J*HOF. SroKES in Nature No. 625. 596 The. .body of the 
.sun . .is companttivciy feebly emissive, of light. 

b. Emissive theory : « Plmission theory. 

1837 WfiEWKLi. Hist. Indnit. .9^.(1857)!. 63 The ^emis- 
sive, and the undulalory theory of Hchl. 1841 W. Grove 
C&rr. Phys. Forces 64 'Inc eitii.s.sive or corpuiscular theory. 

1 2 . 'I’hat is emitted ; that is sent or flows forth. 
Obs. rare. 

x6.. R. Lovf.uay Ae/Am 116631 201 'I'hus their emis-sivc 
vcnomc. .will fatally rccoyl upon themselvc.s. 1746 7 Hkr- 
VKY Medit. (i8i8' ia6 Krccly. .she distributes the Iwunly of 
her emissive .sweets. 1737 H. Bk^mjek Tasso i.iK.), Soon a 
(leain, euitssive fr«.jm above. Shed mental tbiy. 

Emissory (Aui snri}. [f. as prec. + -oiir.] - 

EM1.S.SAHY .f//.2 

1858 (j. P. ScftoPE Geol. ^ E.rtinct yolcanors of Central 
p'rance ted. 2) 59'rhc emksory thus forcibly created. 

Emit {V'mi t), ». [ad. L. vmiitTre to send forth, 
f. e out 4 mitlT re to send.] 
trans. 'I'o send forth : in eeitaiii special senses. 

( Not u.sed with personal obj. :• 

1. d o seful forth as .a .«.tro.aiii or emanation. 

a. To send forth, discharge (as a litpiid or plas- 
tic suhstaiii'.ei ; to oxiule (juices, etc.). 

1646 .SiK T. liKowNii Pst-nd. lip. 111. viii. 137 ITIie liipiid sc. 
crclcd by toads) k ciiiitUni aversely or backward. Z 7 ta t’or-K 
.Spert. No. 408 p 3 So pure a Kotiiitain emits no . . Iroilblcd 
Waters. 1813 Sir H. 1 ).\vy Agric.Ckrtn. (1814)249 A tree 
which eiiiils ‘oip copiously from .a wound. 1835 d’l'ormt jvi 7 . 
Anat. I. vtx;/! The threads by \k Inch the spiilcrs su.s]jcnd 
themselves, .arc emitted (rum the extremity ofthe abdomen. 
1879 Sir J. Lubbock Sci. Led. iil 71 The aphis emits a iltop 
of sweet fluid. 

b. '1*0 give off, throw out (‘ effluvia’, light, heat, 
gase.s, Ibinies, sparks, etc.). 

z6a6 llACiiN Sylva S 259 Both of (hem.. do not appear to 
emit any ( otporal substance. 1693 BKNri.i Y Boyle Leit. 
227 By efltiivi.T and spirits that are. emitted. 1756 7 tr. 
Keyslcrs Tra 7 \ IV. 452 The w.'Ucr, .emits an ill smell. 1704 
j. Huiton Philos. Light, etc. 406 'Ihose boilies may be 
heated so a.s to emit liglu. 1848 Mk.s. Jamk.son Stu r. Leg. 
Art (1850) 6.4 The earth emits flames. 1869 E. A. J'auki s 
Prad. Jlygirne. {c\\. i) 89 An adull man. .emits. .carlH^uic 
.’icidgiLs by the skin. 

Jiir. 1805 F0.STKR Ess. I. ii. 27 Kmining sentiment at every 
pore. 

^ inlr. 

1886 Daily Nnos 16 Scpl. 7. 2 Summoned . . for . . permit- 
ting . .smells to emit from bis stable. 

C. Iramf. 

1754 Hi.'Mk Hist, Ping. I. iii. 67 'rh.at multitude of nations 
which she had Micce.ssivcly emiiti:d. 

1 2 . 'To thiow out as an offshoot. Obs. 
t66o SiiAKkocK yrgetablcs iiy More ftesh sprouts.. are 
cmitied. 1676 WoRi.iiM.K Cyder n 6 (.}i) sj Before it.s wound 
be healed,. ami new fibres emiiced. 1756 P. Browne Jantnicn 
(•.•5 This plant, .emits a few. .sinlk.s. 

3 . 'i'o give forth (sound\ 

x8a6 Kirby Si*. Fntonwt. ITT. xxxii. 339 'I'liey emit a 
^laling iioiNt*. i86o'rvNi>.\i.i.GAr<-. n. § i. 224 A bell striu.k 
in a vacuum emits no sound, 1876 SmilivS iVatar. 
vii. (ed. 41 107 It did not emit any cry, such as the hare 
rioes. 

4 . To utter, give expression to (a statement, 
o])iiiion.s, etc. ;. 

*753 Stesuarfs Trial App. 4 All iliesc declarations wore 
ciriiited by tlie. .pvtstms. .mciilioiird. x8o$ Kostrk A'rr. in. 
i. >, Kmitnlenty of antipathy in a few syllables. x8i8 Mill 
Brit, India II. iv. vil Coiiipl.iinis were, .emitted of the 
sc ircily of money. X83X C'aki.vi >: .Sort. Rrs. (1858) 179 
JIow oonld a man. .v.inii Ithouglus] in a shape bordering so 
closely on the absurd? 

t6. To issue, publish thf'ok.s, documents, no- 
tices ). Obs. 

*637 50 Eow Hist. Kirk <1842) 3^1 T.apers and 'looks 
einiticd fur dearciiig the wicked iics of the Bn-lati’s apos- 
lasie. 1733 ICodraw Corr. (18.13) DL 6 The public papers 
emitted that and next year. 1736 Ayliihs /’ rt/'c/x*; 180 A 
Cit.ation . .oiiqht to be., emitted by the Judges Authority. 
1779 Johnson Life Pope Wks. IV. 23 Pope having now 
eiiiiiteJ his proposals. X847 Sir W. TIamilion Letter 37 
But this declaraiion, now emitted, is contradicted liy lliat 
very declaration, nniricd in February. 

0 . To isstie forniaJly and by authority (edicts, 
proclamations ; also, and now chiefly, paper cur- 
rency, bills, etc.). 

x6iM Bi*. Goi hkik .T/>»///. <17021 103 A Declaration Emitled 
by the F.nglish Barliaiuent. 1673 (-lari- nixin F.\s.\\\ Tracts 
('7727) 265 Lewis. .condwiinoiJ that c.xconinuinication and 
the pope that einilNut it. xyfii-a Hume Hhi. Ping. (iRofi) 
V. Ixxi. 279 I'he edicts emitted. .‘Ujll wiintcd inucl) of the 
ani hority of laws, x^x 1 ’. Jeki-kbson Writ. (1859) 111 . 268 
A dull.ir of silver disappears for every dollar of paper 
emitted. 1863 Dicky Federal St. 1 . 124 No St,atc shall 
emit hills of cre<iit. 

t 7. To Send forth, let fly, discharge (a missileV 
1704 .SvviiT Baft. Bhs. (i/ii) 263 Having emitted his 
T..auiK‘e acaiiist so great a Leader, c ijxo Bkioh and 
Hymn of Callitnaikus to Apollo Boeins *244 larst. .the far- 
shooting God emit His fatal arrow**. 

t Exuitrixhie^ emytrycke. Obs. rare. 
[atl. med.I- Kh)emitricius {.morbus), {k)emitrieia 
{febris), corruptly ad. (Jr. semi-tertian 

(fever).] A kind of fever. 


' 39 ? Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. viii. (1405) 9a Feuew 
that hi^t Emtirlcliie. [Ibid, vii. vii. 397 Some Rvkencs 
whyche is cullyd Einitritiii.s.J 1547 BookOK Breti. Health 
csliv. sjj In Engly.she it is named the Eniyiryckc fever. 

Emitted vfmi'tcd), ppl. a. [f. Emit v. + -Ri> 
I'hat is given tiff, thrown off. 

n X7XX Krn Edmund Poet. W'ks, 1721 II. 258 Guilding 
each Motion by emitted Rays. 1837 Wiirwem. Hist. In- 
duct. -SV. JL.), An emitted fluid. 

t Emittent, Obs. [ad. I,. cfuittcnFem, [tr. 
pple. of emilH-re to stud foith.] 'J’hat emits. 

X665 6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 357 The blond of the Kmilteiit 
Animal, iimy mix. .with ilmi of ihc Recipient. 169a Ray 
Dissol. IForld iv. 54 The mniiteiit Body. 

Emitter l^mi 1*44). [f. Emit v. -t -kk.] That 
which emits. Const, of. 

X883 'rvNnALL.A'rt^AVi/ni/i in Contemp, A’ r/'., Grasses were 
powci tui emiilcrs of heat. 

Emittincf (/mi liij', 7 dd. sb. [f. Emit v. ■¥ 
-iMui.J "i'he action ot the vb. Emit. 

1693 Sill T. ItuiLN I NaJ. Hist, 7118 An a)tei'n;itc and sue 
(;c.ssivc retracting and emitting of (hi; Sting. 

Emi'tting, ppl . [see - 1 no -.] That emits. 

x667 Dr. E. Kinc in Phil. Trans. II. I ilid often 
.sIriUt* with iiiyfinger the upper pan of ihc cinitiiug Vein. 

Emmaiitle, var. of Jmm.\nti.e. 

Emmarble ((-ma-.ib'l), 7 t. Also onmarblo. 
[f. KN--t'MAUBLE .7//.] /runs. '1*0 convert into 
marble, y/^. ; to .sculpture in marble ; to adoin or 
inlay with marble. J Unco Emmarblcd ppl. a. 

z59is Si'KNSKR Hymn to Lime 140 Wks. 11862' 487 Thou 
dovst crnnuirble the proud liarl of lur.^ 1850 Mrs. Bkownini: 
Cnmnied Buried Poems 1 1 . 273 ricliircd or enimarbled 
dreams. i8(i4 lUack/riars 1. 5^ '1 he richly cniiiarblt-cl allfir. 

Emmarvsl (ema'ivd). Alsu etimiirvel, om-, 
enmarvailo. [f. En- + Mauvkl j/l orz/.] trans. T o 
fill with wonder. Hence Emmarvolled ppl. a. 

1740 Gray Ld. in M.ison Memoirs f. 257 We arc- 
all vtir.apiiiicd and ciunai vailed. 1829 A. II. Hai.i.am Re- 
mains 2.! On iliaL child's cminarvailcd view. s8m I.i>. 
lIot/uiiToN />>raM 0/ Sappho, 'I'hcy heard emmarvHlcd. 

Emme, ok;, lorm of Am: see Hw v. 

Etitmo, vfir. of Eme, Obs., uncle, 
t E'mmele- ^tus. Obs. rare ■ [ad. Gr. 
t/i/i(FA^ 9 , t. iv in f /ifAov melody. (Hoethiiis divides 
musical prugi essions into f/i/icAiiV, those which can 
form p.ait of a melody, and infscKth those which 
cannot.)] A term aiiplicd in the old Tlicory of 
Harmony to the impt rfeel coneoids. 

x(^ Doui.anii Ornitlt. Microl, 79 I'imini'liis arc... those 
wliii h sound lliiids, sixts, or other iinin-rfeti (Joncoi'ds. 

Emmenagogic (em/magp-d/pk), a. Med. 
Also 7 cmeuugogio. [f. Emmenaohu-uk + -le.] 
Having the pro[)eily of, or related to, an em- 
nunagoguc. 

1678SAI.V11N t.ond. Disp. 4«;/2 Ground Pino. .is. . J »Iur<*- 
tick, and KiiiviiiigogicU. 1757 i*hit, t rans. L. 79 Eiiimv- 
n.agogic pills. 

t b. absol. qua.si-///. -E mmkn.\G()(Bm: j/l Obs. 

1743' 1800 in Hailivv. 

Ilencc Ernme migo’gical a. * 

X»D 5 Fdin. Rtv. VII. 10.; .Sage is. . cmmenagogir.al. 

Emmenagogology (omi •niigpgp-lod^j McJ. 

[f. EMMENA(ii>(;-i;ic -I- -(o.'Lonv.] ‘A treatise on 
cmmciiagogiie.s’ {Eyd. Soc. J.c.k. 1SS4). 
EmmenagOgue(em( Tiap;g), a. and jA Med. 
Also 8 einonagogue. [I. fir. i/iurjva the menses 
of women 4 dyoryiU drawing forth.] 

t A. ad/. I i .aviiig power to e.vi:ite the menst riLil 
discharge; — Emmkna(.0(jic. Obs. 

1703 Sir |. Fi-iiVi K In Phil Trans. XXIII. n6S AIL. 
are . . Kmmciiagogiie. 1830 Liniu.ky Nat. .Syst, Bot. iis 
Omiiiioii Rue, aiitl .'inoiher species, are. .eiiMneiiagoguc. 
i860 ill Mavnk A-i/. At r. 

B. sb. Agents which increase or renew the 
menst nial discharge. 

X731 1800 in Bailcy. 1733 Ahiuii mnoi Rules of Diet 
273 Kinen.'igogucs are sin. h liiings as prodm v a Plulhora or 
Fulness of the vessels. 1875 H. Wooo Therap. ‘18791 r,3«j 
IOmnjenjigi’>gut:.s ;ir«: iilediivinKs. .employed lo piomoic the 
meii'tru.'d flux. 

Bmmene: .see Emony, dial., anemone. 
Emmenological :emLii^dp‘d,3;ikul), a. Med, 
[f. Emmicnolooy 4 -u; I- -AL.] ‘ Kelating to men- 

struation’ (.sy</. Soc. Le.\, 1881). 

Emmenology (em/np lod/ji). Med. [f. Gr. 

ififsijvo- .stem ot Iftfnfva I he iiicn.ses -f -bOOY.] A 
treatise on, or the doctrine of, menstruation. 

X743 {title) J.c Tcllter's Critical Kufleclions upon the Rm- 
incnology of Dr. Friend. 1847 i^* Chaio; and in mud. 
Dills. 

Ernmosh, variant of Enmk.sii v. 

Emmet (e-met). Eorrn.s ; 1 ^moto, -mette, 
-mytto, 6ineto, 3-4 emete, (5 ematte), 4-6 
emet, (oinot(e, 4 Se. a nemot, i.e. an emol), 6 
emmotte, (enimont 1, 6- 7 emniot(t(o, (cj .Sc, em- 
mock), 6- emmet. (For forms with initial «t, 
see Ant.) [repr. f)E. nniefe wk. fem. (see Ant). 
The OE. m in stressed iniiial syllables frequently 
underwent sliortrning in ME., and was in that case 
variously rcpreHcnted according to dialects by d 
or E Hence the two forms dmete and Hmete ; the 
former of which became contracted into amt, Ant, 
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while the latter retained its middle vowel and sur< 
vives as fmmet.J 

1. A synonym of Ant. Chiefly diai., but often 
used /»v/. or arc A. Horse-emmet, the Wood 
Ant {Formica ruf(F\. 

c 8 $o Kentish doss, in Wr.-Wuleker 85 Formica, emetan. 
< 1300 Hekei 3141 Faste hi schove and cropc ek as emeten. 
ri375.SV. Leg. Saints^ St. Jacobta \yj Nocht anemot. cHSa 
Mctr. Vor. in VVr.-WiUcker 695 Fortniia^ ematta. 1509 Hak- 
e^KsShyP of *38 l^arnc man of the simple Em- 

met. itepBiifLei Duuayi/Vw. vi. 60 octo theeminuiellslui;* 
Kard. 1639 W. Broi'(;h .S'a<'r. Princ. 215 Allcrealure.'t, from 
the emmet to the angel. 2713 Guardian 1x756) 11 • Na 153. 
371 He is an emmet of quality. 2979 Johnson /V/ ir 
Wks. IV. 99 Looking on mankind.. as on emmets of a 
hillock. i8oa Rinui.ky Anhn. Biog. (1813) 111 . 293 The 
horsc-enmiet. or great hilUant. Sinoleton Virgil 1 . 81 
Emmet, apprehending ho(ple.ss cldT 

2. a/trib.j as e/nmep swarm. Also emmet- batoh, 
-but, -oast (<//a/.) Ant-hii,l ; emmet-hunter 
{dial), the Wrj’neck {Yunx torquilla'). 

M Hai.i.iwki. 1. ’^Kmmet-batch, an ant-hill, Somerset. 
^ wriE* in Phil. Tram. XX. 49 *Kmctt Butts. 
Afod. Kent. Dial. The field is so full of *cinmct-casts. 1837 
MACijiU-iYRAY I fist. Brit. Birds III. too Wryneck, IPro- 
vincial namej, *Enimet-huntur. s88< Academy so Oct. 
335 The *eminet-swarm of popular scribblers. 

t E'mnietris. Ods. rare • A |»reen-coloure<l 
gem, prob. a kind of emerald. 

x6ai Burton Anat. Met. 11. iv. i. Iv. (1651) 371 Which 
p^)crtics. .Cardan gives to that green coloured Einiiictri.s. 

Bmnietrope (c metri-J-.p). Phys. [f. Gr. 
fitrp-os + d/ir- : see next.] One whose .sight is 
emmctroiDic. 

x^5 H. Wai.ton Dis. Eye 345 Eininctropes complain of 
fati^e only in usiiijj the eye for near objects. 

11 Enunetropia i.cmt^rJa pia). Phys. [mod.L. 

■ invented by h'. C. Donclers of Utrecht), f. Gr. 4/i- 
Utrp^os in measure f wtr- stem of unf^ the eye + -lA.] 

^ The normal or hcultliy condition of the refractive 
media of the eye, in which parallel rays arc* brought 
to a focus upon the retina when the eye is at rest 
and in a ]>assivc coiidiliuii ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1864 M«>oiir tr. Danders' Acemnod. ff Refr. Eye%i. 1878 
T. B KVA NT Tract. Snrg. 1 . 299 The former condition is 
known a-s ummetrupia. 

Smmatropio (emetr^-pik % a. Phys. [(. as prcc. 
+ - JO.] Characterized by emmetropia. 

1878 V osrr.K Phys. iii. ii. 403 'I'he normal eye, the so- 
called emmetropic eye. 2879 Friksti.fv Smith Giaucotna 
1^‘hc refr-action in each eye wa.s. .emmctro]iic. 
Bminetropy lemetrdpi). Phys. Anglicized 
form of Kmmktuoi'Ia. 

2880 Le Conte Sight 46 'I'bis normal condition i.s called 
emmetrup)'. 

Emmew, var. of Immew, to put in a Mkw, to 
enclose. 

Oh, rare, In^enmoysed. 
[var. of amesed, from AiiESE r».] Comforted. 

t 2400 Tist. Loi>e I. (1560I 275/3 Desire. ..some .spe.aking to 
have, or els at the least to he enmoysed with sighe 26^ in 
(!om's. 2712-1800 in Baii.kv. 2775 in A.sii. 
Enmionite ve m^^naith Min. Also emmon- 
aito. [f, name of Kbenezer Kmmons G799 *^163) 
an American geologist.] A variety of strontiaiiite, 
so named by Thomson in 1 S36. 

1B37 D.ana Min. 20«.j Another variety.. he has named 
I'hnmonite. 

Emmove, var. of Kxmove v., Oh. 

Emmunity, obs. var. of Immcnitv. 

Emno, obs. var. of Even a. 

Emni, obs. var. of IOven v. 

ElllOdill(c‘ir.<ydin). Chem. [f. mod.L. - 

Emodi, .an obs. name for Turkey rhubarb (from 
(Jr. ’H//flu8ds the Himalaya) + -in.] A constituent 
«)f rhubarb root, obtained by treating ehrysophanic 
acid with benzol. Its formula is C«„ Ol.^ 
(Watts Diet. Chem.). 

2858 De la Rue & Muller in (?. ymt. Chem. Soc. X. :jo5 
This substance for which . . we propose the name of Emodin, 
is of a bright deep orange colour. 

t Emodulaidon. A/us. 0 h.--« [n. of action 
f. L. emoiiuld^re to sing, celebrate: see -ation.] 
The .'lotion of singing in measure and proportion ; 

' phrasing ’. 2732 in Bailfy. 2775 in Ash. 

E]ll0ll68C6]106 (implc'sens). Chem. and Afin, 
[f. L. emollesc-Pre to grow soft f -ence.J * A st.-ite 
of softening ; the softened condition of a melting 
botiy before it fuses’ (. 9 yd. Soc. Lex.). 

1794 Kikwan I. 43 The. .lowest degree is cmolles- 
c<?ntc 18^ in Ckak; ; and in mod. Diets. 

EmoUiate (I'm^r li/M). v. [f. L. imolU-re to 
soften, f. c intensive f molli s soft + -ate.] trans. 
To soften, render effeminate. 

2^ 29 Pinkerton (W.), Emolliated by four cen. 
tunes or Roman domination. 2847 »n Craig ; and in mod. 


t Bmo*lliati¥e» a. *1 Oh. rare "■ C [f. as 
prcc. + -ATIVE.] That tends to soften, assUiage, 
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2601 Holland /Miny II. 118 'I*he meale. 
moiwili corn IS more moist and emolii.ittve. 

tBmo-llW, a. Obs.- o [ad. L. tmoi 


(? erroneous reading) Livy xxxiv. xlvii.] Soft, 
tender, nice, efleminate. 

1696 in Blount Glossogr. 2732 in Bailey. 2775 in Asii. 
Emollient (fmp'liicni), a. and Med. Also 
7 emoleut, 8-9 emolient. [f. L. emollient-em, 
pr. pple. of entolli-re to soften, f. e intensive + 
mollTs soft.] 

A. adj. That has the power of softening or 
relaxing the living animal textures. Also 

2643 J. tr. Exper. Ckyrurg. vii. 29 , 1 use emolcnt 

Medicines. 2655 CuLEErrEK, Cole & Rowland Risterius 
X. iii. a8o A Decoction id Emollient Herbs. 2796 Burke 
Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 135 All the emolient catapla.sms 
of robliery and confLsnation. 1833 M rs. Brown 
Bd. Poet. Wks. (1850) 1. 161 Mixtures ofemollient remedies. 
2876 Gross Dis. Bladder 26 A large emollient poultice is 
applied to the vesicated surface. 

B. sb. A softening application. Chiefly in fh 
Also fig. 

2656 Ridolky Pract. Physick 13 Lay not on the scarified 

? lace emollient.s. 2667 OecayChr. Piety xix. 8 13 (168:0368 
his pacifick pur^se, as a lenitive and emollient. 2727 
PoHK, etc. Art .Sinking 92 'i’hc emollients and opmts of 
poesy. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (tHyg) 582 True emollients 
arc perfectly bland, fatty .substances. 

t SmO'Uiment. [as if ad. L. *cmollC 

ment-um, f. emolltre : see prcc.] ‘ An asswaging ’ 
(('ockeram 1623). 

Emolli'tion. 'iOh. Also 7 emolition. [as if 
ad. L. *emoiii/idtt-em, n. of action f. emollUre to 
soften.] The action of softening. Alsoyf;^. 

a 1610 Daniel Cell. Hist. ling. (z62fi) 3 Which (laud]. . 
would nave, .not needed this cmollition by learning. s6a6 
Bacon Sy/va i 730 Bathing or Anointing give a Re- 
laxioii or EnioIIilion. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. si 
Powerful meiistruums are made for its emolition. 2741 
Compl. Earn. Piece \. i. Let it lie on (the corn] till it have 
sufficiently done the dc.signed Work of Emollition. 2775 in 
Asii. 2847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

t EinO'llitivOf <!• and sb. Med. Oh. [f. L. 
emolliU f)pl. stem of ehtolii-re to soften + -IVK.] 

A. « PJUOLLrKNT n. 

2602 HoLijiND Pliny IL 137 I’his i.s generally obscrued, 
that all .sorts of wax be cmollitiuc. 2657 Tomlinson Rchoh's 
D isp. 499 The herbaceous part is emoliitive. 

B. Emollient .rA 

2602 Holland /V/nj/ II. n Expian. 0/ IV'ds. of .Art, 
Ktnullitiues, medicines that do soften any hard swelling. 

t B'lnoloifef ». Obs. rare-^. [ad. mtd.i.. 
emoiog-dre corrupt var. of fiomologare lo confirm ; 
used techn. for ‘ to register a decree in the records 
of a (French) parliament ’.] trans. To enter or 
register as in a diary or calendar. 

2^ Digges Comfl. Ambuss. 186 1 'hesc things. -should 
be inrolled and einologed in their Parlaments. 
BmollUlieilt (/'mpdiilmcnt). [ad. I.. cmMil-, 
embltmentum profit, a<lvantago ; in mo.st J-at. 
Diets, said to lx; f. em/di-ri to l>ring out by effort. 

On this view, however, the quantity ought to be fmOlf- 
meutu/H] the quantity evidenced in L. poetry points to 
derivation from embUre to grind out. Pos.sibly two dis- 
tinct \m. words of the .same spelling may have Iwien con- 
fused] 

1. Profit or gain arising from station, office, or 
employment ; dues ; reward, remuneration, salary, 
2480 U'ardr. Ace. Edw, /V(t 8 y>) txy Cerleyn ofTcringes 
. .and emoluments unto the said benefirc due 1637-50 Row 
t/ist. Kirk (1842) 31 His former rents and einuluinents. 
*743 J* Morris Sernt. viii. 216 Believers, .deny themselves 
all the. .emoluments, .they might have injoyed here. 1803 
F. J EFFUEV in P'our C. Eng. Lett. 423 The concern h.ts now 
become to lx* of some emolument. iMx P, Brooks Candle 
of Lord 69 Men who w;ini lo he .scholars for the emoluments 
. .schohirship will bring. 

1 2, Advantage, tienefit, comfort. Obs. 

^ 2633 Massinger AVxv Way, etc. iv. ii, 1 'hoii never hadst 
in thy hou.se. .A piece of. .cheese. . For their fmcn'.s] emolu- 
ment. 2704 Swirr T. rub{iytA\\. iio 'J'hat wind .still con- 
tinues of great emolument in certain my.stcric.s. 2756 
CiuaiTKHFiKLu Ar//. IV. ceexvi. 80 , 1 brought it [an emeticl 
ail upagain to my great satisfaction and emolument. 

t Emolameiltal, a. Obs. rare. [f. 1)0 c. -f 
-AL.] -=ncxt. 

2664 Evelyn Syiva Pref. Rdr., All that is laiuLiblc 
and truly einolumcntal. 2669 J. Ro.se Eng. Vineyard Hip. 
Ded., All th.at is triiely magnificent and emolumcntal in 
the culture of trees and fniits. xysx-xBoo in Bailey. 2847 
in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Smoliuiientaary (/ni|!7.-]tMme‘ntaii\ a. [f. Emo- 
lument -A KY.] That tends to emolument ; pro- 
fitable, licneficial, advantageous. 

*778 Wraxall in Tour N. Europe 87 M.Trriage is not 
encouraged by [any] emoiiimriitary murk of favour. 2888 
Daily May 6/5 My office is honorary rather than 

einoliiinentary. 

tExnoUffy Pt’oP’. and adv. Oh. P'orms: 4 
omang, 5 omaunge, -onge, -unge, 5-7 emoug. 
[variant of Among, Imono.] « Among. 

A. prep, 

X395-I59E [see Among 1 /BJ. a 2400-50 Alexander 4817 
And gods glorious gleme gleiit hamcmaungc. cx^Avotxk 
A rthur xlvi Emunge the grctc and the .smalle. 2470 85 
Maixiry Arthur Prol. (1817) i Moost to be remembred 
emonge vs onglysshe men. 2592 Dicgks Pan tom. 1. B ij b, 
Emmg Right lined figures, suche as haue onely three sides 
are Triangles. 

B. adv I 

1440-70 (see Amoni;]. 251^ Forrest Pleas. Poesye 43a I 


That whearesoeure they shall come emonge, No fawte 
theare bee. .fownde. 

t BlllO* 3 &gOS(t| prep. Forms : 5 emanges, 
-6E, emongia, 6 -ea, -a, -eat. [f. prec. with advbl. 
genitive ending ; see Amonoht.] = Amongst. 

2460 1569 [see Amongst 6]. 2495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 53 
That the scid Robert emongis other shuid stand and be con- 
victed, .of High I'reason. 2572 Ascham Schoieni 1. (Arb.) 
37Witte is asiiigulergifte of God, and so most rare emonges 
men. 

Emony (e-m^i). Also 7 emone, eimnene. 
[aphet. f. Ankmonk (? taken as an emony).] 

2644 Vi/id. pr. P'eatley Pref. 6 Robbing him of. .£m- 
mcne.s or Tulips. 2657 Coles Adam in Eden i Britten and 
Holl.\ The common people cull them Emones. 2664 K. 
'Fukneb in Prior, G.ardencr.s call them Emonies. 2732 
ItAiLKY, Anemone, the emony or wind-flower. 288a in 
Datonshire Plant -n., Kmony. 

Emoptoic, obs. form of HiKMomiTC. 
Emorodlal, obs. form of Hemouujiotdal. 
Bmorogie, obs. form of IIemobiuiaok. 
Emoroydes, obs. f. Kmekodb, Rkmobkhoids. 
Emortise, obs. form of Amortize. 

2598 .Stow Surf, xviii. (160 j) 168 The cmortisitig and 
propriation of the Priorie. 

Emotion (/mJn Jon). [ad. L. emdtibn’em, n. 
of action f. c-movhrc, f. e out + movc-rc lo move.] 
tl. A moving out, migration,’ trunsference from 
one place to another. Obs. 

2603 Knollhs Hist. Turks 3 The divers emotiuns 
of that people |the 'furks]. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth 1. (1733) 45 Some iiccidetiial Emotion, .of the Center 
uf(ir.avity. 

t 2 . A moving, stirring, agitation, perturbation 
(in physical sense). Obs. 

16^ T.oi:kk Ed hi. 7 When exercise has left any Emotion 
in Ins Blood or Pulse. 1708 O. Bridgman in Phil. Tram. 
XXVL 138 Thunder, .caused so great an Emotion in thcAir. 
*755 PoMTKR ibid. LX IX. 118 'Fhe horses rose from their 
litter with violent emotions. 1758 Hnd. [.. 647 The waters 
cuulitiuirig in the caverns, .caused the emotion or carth- 
quiike. 177a Monro ibitl. L.XIL 18 A diluted spirit of 
vitriol . . occasioned 110 . . eniotinn. a x8sa Shelley Lave s 
J'hilos. 6 The winds of heaven mix forever With a sweet 
emotion. 

1 8. transf. A political or social agitation ; a 
liimuU, popular disturbance. Obs. 

2579 1 '’»"NT(>n Cnicciard. ii, There were, .great stirres and 
emocions in Lombardye. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 24 ^13 
Accounts of Publick Kinotion.s occ.a.sion’d by the Want of 
t^oin. 1957 Burkk Abritfgem. Eng. Hist. Wks. X, 432 
Even in England some emotions were excited in favour of 
the Duke (Robert of Normandy, in t 103]. 

4 . fig. Any agitation or di.sturbance of mind, 
feeling, passion ; any vehement or excited mental 
state. 

i6<b Jlk. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (R.J, The emotions of hu- 
manity . . the meltings of a woi tliy disposition. 2721 Si elle 
Sycct.^ No. 432 r 9 1 hope to see the Pope, .without violent 
Kmotion.s. 176a Ka.mks Elem. Crit. ii. § a. (1833) 37 The 
joy of gratification is projicrly called an emotion. 1785 
Reid tht. PtKversj^^ The emotion raised by grand objects 
i.s awful. x8a8 Scott E. M. Perth, Desirous tliat his emo- 
tion should not ]>e read upon his countenance. 

b. Psychology. A mental ' feeling’ or ‘affec- 
tion ’ (e.g. of i»leasiirc or pain, desire or aversion, 
surpri.se, hope or fear, etc.), a.s distinguished from 
cognitive or volitional states of consciousness. 
Also abstr. ‘feeling’ as distinguislied from the 
other classes of mental phenomena. 

2808 Aitd. ymt. XIX. 422 Sca-.siikncss. .i.s grc.'itly under 
the dominion of ciuotion. 2841-4 Emerson Ess. Friend- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) I. 81 In po«lry..ihc emotions of benevo- 
lence and compl.arcnry. .are likened to the material enTects 
of fire. x84a King.sley Lett. (1878) 1 . 61 The intellect is 
stilled, and the Emotions alone perform their .. involuntiury 
functions. 1872 Tyndall Eragm. .SV. (od. 6) If. xi. 231 
He.. almost denounces me.. for referring Religion to the 
region of Emotion. 2875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 249 'I’hc 
. .citiuiions of pity, wonder. st.ernne..s.s, stamped upon their 
couiilenaiices. 

Eniotional (/iTiJa J,)nal), a. [f. prcc. k -al.] 

1 . C!onnected with, based upon, or fl»3pealing to, 
the feelings or passions. 

2847GROTE Greece 11. xvi. HI. 285 Every mu.sical mode 
had Us own peculiar emotional inHuences. 2860 FRotrnK 
/list. Eng. Vl. 6 Uncoloured .. with the tnoiiunnl we.ak- 
nessc.s of humanity. x86r Sihrlby in Nugae Crit. vi. 282 
I'he use of emotional language. 2875 Ousf.lky Harmony 
Pref. 7 Others . . treat Music us. .only an emotional art. 

2 . Liable to emotion ; easily affected by emotion. 
Also in philosophical sense, characterized by the 
capacity for emotion. Also absol. quasi sb. 

2857 Mrs. Gaskei.l C'. BrontftyAM 9 The natives of the 
West Riding.. are not emotional. 2879 M*'Carthv 
Times IL 384 She [Mrs. Barrett BrowningJ speaks espe- 
cially to the emotional in wumaii. 1884 A. Hind in Athe- 
nxum 19 Apr. 49?/* Soul, .cease.11 to operate qua emotioiiul 
and appetitive soul. 

Emotiolialisill (/hid^u pnaliz’m). [f. prcc. k 
>TSM.] Emotional character. Usually in di-sparng- 
ing sense : The habit of morbidly cnltivating or of 
weakly yielding to emotion. 

..*“8 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. xta l,ively emolionalutm is 
his special characieri.siic. 2869 Spectator 17 Apr. 475/1 
Overstrained, and consciously indulged and petted bits 
of sentimentalism . . passing; the verge of maudlin emo- 
tionalism. 2881 L. Abboit in Home Mission Oct ajx Die 
religion of emotionalism [is] represented by the Negro. 
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Emotionalist (/mjx jan&list). [f. as prec. r 
18T.J a. One who bases his theories of conduct 
on the emotions, b. In coiitcniptuous use : One 
who is unwisely emotional, or who ap|)ca1s (un- 
worthily) to the emotions inste.ad of the reason. 

<fx866 J. Grote Exam. Util. Philos, iv. (1870) 6a Mill 
writes, .as if he were a mere emotinimlist. x88a J. Parkkk 
Aposi. Lijfit (1S84) III. 66 Would he now be called fanatic, 
emotionalist, cnthu.siast? x888 Cosmo Monkhousp. in 
Academy 73 June 42S/1 lie is no professional emotionalist, 
makinf^ cajixal out of pain. 

EmotlOliality (/mJu:j9nac‘liti). [f. as prcc. + 
-ITY.] Emotional character or temperament. 

x86j| En^lishm. Mag. Mar. au8 A high .state of joyous, 
emottoualily. 1885 Jeakprkson Real Shelley 1 . 392 Allow- 
ance must be made for Shelley's vehement einutiunality. 

EmO<tio]ialiia:tiou. nonce-wd, [f. next ^ 
-ATION.] The process of cultivating the feelings, 
or heightening the sensibility. 

1876 Maodslf.y Physiol. Mind. vi. 166 To bring the low 
savage to the level of the ciillivaied Kuropean . .a prcKcss 
of emotionalixatton [would be needed]. 

Emotionalise (fmtTu Jonabij:), v. ran. [f. 
Emotionai. + -izu.] trans. To rendtar <?motional ; 
make a subject for emotional talk or di.splay ; to 
deal with emotionally. 

KBOtmF. Cxsar xxvi. 456 An oath with him was not a 
thing to be cmotiotialtsed away. z88a - Caelyic 1. r)6 A 
pious family, where religionavas not. .emotionalised. 

Emotionally (fmju janali), adv, [f. as prec. 
+ -LY *\] 111 an emotional maimer ; with reference 
to the emotions. 

1865 Dickfnk Mut. Fr. i. ii, Nodding eniotionally. x866 
Ch. Times Feb., The Kindcrjicst is emotionally described 
. .as an affliction. 187^ Spurokon Treas. Dazf. Ps. xcit. 1 
IV. 263 It is good enioiiunally for it isplc.asant to the hcurl. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Pau. Der. IV. Hi. 71 Pa.s.sionalc situations, 
which she never made emotionally her own. 

t Emo'tionate, a. nonce-wd. [f. Emotion + 
-ATK.] = Emotional 1 . 

x8a4 James Gilchrist h'.tymologic Inietps'eter 88 We are 
essentially seiicimeiitai and emotionale. 

Emotioned (fmJu JoMd) a. rare . [f. Emo- 
tion f -kd] Stirred by emotion. 

XX983 J. ScoiT I of Amwell) /iw. Painiing Wks. (1822) 
176 How ail his form the emotion'd .soul betrays. 

Emotionize (/mJu-J.moiz), v. rare, [f. Emo- 
tion + -IZK.] tram. To stir or affect with emotion. 
x8j9 R. Hkkto.s ill R. iieo^. AVv. XXIX. 341 Wild 
races si^ek . . something . . to emotionize (hem. x88| Wil- 
fred's Widozv II. vi. »55 Moved touched— emotionized. 

EmotionlOSS (fmi9u joules), a. [f. as ])rec. 
+ -LK88.] Without emotion, devoid of feeling or 
passion. 

x86a F. Ham, Hindu Philos. Syst. 177 Rrulima Is. .tranquil 
..emotionless. X875 Flor. MarrVat Open .Sesame 1 . x. 
144 Her face, .struck me as strangely emotionless. 

EmotiirO (ftrHMi'tiv), a. [f. L. PmM- ppl. stem 
of emerne re to move out -♦ -ive.] 

1 . f a. Causing movement i^oh.). b. Tending 
to excite or capable of exciting emotion. 

1735 Brooke Vniv. Peautyw. 121 Etcmal art, Kinotlve, 
pants within the alteniate heart. 1883 M. M. Kkn’nkov tr. 
Ten Frink's E. E. Lit. 38 The emotive passionate quality 
of epic diction. 

2 . Pertaining to the emotions, or to emotion. 

1830 Mackinto.sii Eth. Philos, Wks. 1846 1 . ifw Hi.stinc- 

tion lictween the percipient and what, perhaps, we may 
venture to c.tH the emotive or the pathematic part of human 
nature. 1855 H. Stencer Princ. Psyihol. (1870) 1 . 484 
Actions .. at once, conscionSj rational, .ind emotive. 1876 
Gbo. Eliot Dan. De*\ vii. Ui. 492 It prepared lier emotive 
nature for u deeper effect. 

b. Eminently capable of emotion, emotional. 
i88x Mrs. Praep Policy ft P. 11. 30 One must feel with 
the emotive, see with the spiritual. 

IIcnccSmo*tivel7tf^^., emotionally. Ern'otlve- 
ness, the quality of being emotional. Bxnoti’v- 
ity, the capacity for emotion. 

x8^ Athenxum 5 Apr. 438/1 1 'huughts must be emotively 
expressed before they can become poetry. 1B76 Geo. F.i.iot 
Dan. Der. xl, Sympathetic cmotiveiiess. .ran along with his 
speculative tendency. 1854 Hickok MenL Philos, 176 
Emotivity [is a] term for the capacity of feeling. 

ElllOTO (fm«'v), V. rare. Also 5 exnoyve. [In 
15th c. emoyue (if this is not misread for enioyne)^ 
ad. OF. emovoir ; in 1 8th c. directly ad. L. emo- 
vere : see Emotion.] trans. f a. To move, incite 
(to an action) [obs.). b. To affect with emotion. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces /r. Thornton M.S. (1867) 2 He byddes 
. . )xit all h^t base cure . . emoyue baire parischenes, etc. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. x. Kindly raptures them 
emove. X835 FrasePs Mag. XI. 425 He for whose loss all 
gentle breasts are now emoved. 

fimpaoket (empse-keti, v. rare. [ad. Vr. em- 
paqueter'. cf. En- and Packkt.] trans. To pack 
up. 

i8»5 Scott Betrothed yC \\. (1832^ zo6 No other woman .. 
bath Ruch skilUn empacketing clothes. 

En^Stic (empf’stik), a. [ad. Gr. lintaiarncti 
y*X^V^ of embossing, f. ifsvatsip to beat 

in, emboss.] In phrase Empmtic art ; the art of 
embossing. 

x8|80 Lbitch^ tr. AfallePs Assc. Art % 173. 15a Kinbossed 
stiver plates with ornaments of gold riveted on them (there- 
fore works of the empmstic artk 


Empair» -meut, etc., obs. ff. Impair v., etc. 
tEiiipa*le» V, Obs. [f. Ewr- + Palkh. ; OF. 
had empalir in same sense.] trans. To make pale. 

1604 A. ScoixiKKR Daiphantus in Arb. Gamer VII, 400 The 
hearrs still perfect; though empaled the face x6io G. 
Fletchkr Christ's VicLt No hloudles maladic cinpalvs 
their face. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 75 This Artificial 
Claret , . you may empale os you please. 

Empale, empalement : see Impalk, -biekt. 
Bmpall : sec Em- prefix. 

Empalm, ob.s. form of Impalm. 
t Eupanelf Obs. Also 6 ©n-, inpanell, 
irapanoll, enpannell, 7 empannel. next.] 
The list of jurors summoned by the sheriff. Also 
a jury so summoned. 

X50X Plumpton Corr. 159 The Inpanell that . . .nhall pa.sse 
agayust you for your manor of Kenalton. Ibid. 161, I have 
Stmt you part the names of the enpannell. 1568 CikAHToN 
Chron. II. 630 The Maior .. began to call the empanels. 
1667 Hecay Chr. Piety v. $9. 228 May not Christ be per- 
mitted . . to make his challenge and exceptions against this 
so incompetent impanel? 1775 Asm, P.mptvtnel^ the list of 
Jurors summemed to appear in a Court of judicature. 

Empanel, impanel (empu^ nel), v. Forms : 
a. 5 ompanelle, (>- 8 enpanel, 6 9 empanuell, 
6- empanel. B. 6 8 impannell, 6 - (j impannel, 
6- impanel, [a. EY.enipandle t^ f. en- (sec En-) 
+ panel (see Panel].] 

trans. 'lo enter (the names of a jury) on a i)ancl 
or official list ; to enrol or constitute (a body of 
jnior-s). Hence Empa'nelled ppl. a. 

f« 383 . Act 7 Rich. IJ c. 7 I.C mcschicf qavient as diverges 

{ 'cnlz du ri>ialmequeux sont cmixincllez & retoiirner dcvaiil 
cs Justices. I 

a. 1487 ill Eug.Giids (1870I404 The seid sermunt eiii- 
panclle no man to be in gret inquest. 154B ('kanmkk 
Catech. 59 It is not nowc necessarie to empanel a que^r. 
161Z Srtnu Hist. Gl. Brit, ix. xiii. § 71 'J'he King. ..sent . . 
cerlninc Londoners . . to be theie empanelled fur (Juests of 
Inquirie. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.i I’ trine of Tnyle Wks. 
11. 128/1 A Jury here of Anagrams, you see . . cinn.inncld. 
17.. Burke Libel Hill (R.', Jurors duly einpannellcd and 
.sworn. 1876 G RKKN Short Hist. ii. 8a A jury empanelled 
in each hundred. 

. « 5«4 Fit/hkku. yust. Peas (isjH tlqb, Persons im- 
paiicllyd by the . . justices. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xivi, To 
side this title is impaiinelled .A quest of thoughts, all ten- 
nants to the heart. X76X Ciicrchill Rost'iad lAvcms (1763) 
I. 8 'J'welve sage impanncll’d Matrons. 1788 Burns /.cf. 
P. Hill 1 Oct,, Were 1 inipannelled one of the milhoi’s 
jury, x868 Mii.man St. Panfs vii. 137 A jury was . . im- 
paiiiielled to ascertain boundarie.s. 

Empanelling (emptu'ncliq), vbl. sb. [f. prcc. 
+ -iNO ^] The action of the vb.' Empanel. 

X467 in Eng 67 AAm i87o» 392 By crafte of enpanellyngc. 
1^9 r.ATiMKK Serm, be/. Edw. VI (Arb,> 143 The iudge at 
the enp.Tnclyngc of the queste, Imdde hys graue lookes. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 11 Miiy 8/1 'J'hcy w.Ttched with great keen- 
ness (he empanelling of the jury. 

Empanelment (empa'‘nelnient). [f. as prec. 
-H-MKNT.] =5= prec. 

X883 Sat. Rest. l,V. 510 With every frc.sh empanelment the 
risk of this, is renewed. 1887 Library Mag. (New York) 
Apr. After dcHnitc period of cinpanclmciit. 

t Empa*nnel, V. Obs. rare. [f. En- + Panel, 
pack-saddic.] trans. To put a pack-saddle upon. 

iBao Shklton Qvix. 111. ii. I. 227 Good betide him that 
freed us from the pains of cmnannclling the grey Ass. x88x 
Huffiflu Don Quix, 1 1 . 326 paddle Ro/inanlc, and erii- 
pannel thine ass. 

Bmpanoply, empaper : sec Km- prefix. 
Emparadise, var. of Ihparadjhk v. 
Emparchmont : see Em- prefix. 
tEmpa're, V, Obs. [ad. OK. emparcr in same 
sense.] trans. 'Fo furnish, adorn. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 My sonc uiercurc. .take tliy 
wynges empared with fodders. 

tEmpaTel, sb. Obs. rare-'^. In 5 rnporol 

[altered form of Appaukl ; .see En-.] = Au’ahkl. 

c x^ao A nters 0/ Arthur xxix, Ilur enparel w.'is a-praysut 
with princes of niy^ie. 

f Empa*rel, V. Obs. AUo 6 ompareilo [al- 
tered form of ArPARRL ; sec Kn-.] tran.’t. To 
equip, array. 

xaSo Caxton Chron. 243 Shlppes that were ful wel arrayd- 
and cmnarulled and enarmed. xm T. Paynfll Rarcklaye's 
Bat. 0/ Jugurih 21 He asscniiiT^ & enipareiled an army. 

Empark, var. of Impark v. 

Emparl(e, emparlance: sec Imparl, -ancr. 
tEmpa'rley, Ob.^, rare - [f. En- + Par- 

ley ; cl. OF. cmparlery Imparl.] intr. To p.arlcy. 

1600 Holland Lwy xxviii. xxxv. 695 They met for 10 em- 
parley and coiiiniUDe together. 

Empart, obs. form of Impart. 

Empash, -ment, obs. Sc. forms of Impeach to 
hinder, Impeackmknt hindrance, 
t Smpa'sm. Med, Obs. rare, [as if ad. (Ir. 
*f/iTra(r/4a, regularly f. Ipcwndauv to sprinkle on.] 

1 . ‘ A perfumed powder to be sprinkled on the 
body to restrain sweating or to ilcstroy its smell ’ 
{Syd, Soe. Lex.). 

i6S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 201 The less affinity falling 
in the denominations of Empium and Diapasm. 1775 in 
A.sh. 2847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . (See qnot.) 

1657 Phys. Dkt,^ Empasms, medicinal ponders used to 


allay inflamatioiis, and to .scarifie the extremity of the 
skin. 1678 in PHiLLir.s. xvaz-iBooin Bailkv. 

llEmpa'ama* MciL Obs.~ *> [mod.L., f. n*; 
prec.] - Empasm 1. 

1708 in Kur&cy. 1751 in Gh^mbkks Cycl. x86o in Maynf 
E^, Lex . ; and in iiukI. Diets. 

Empassioxi, -ate, -ment : ^cc iMPAAisioN, etc. 
Empaste : see Impahte. 
tEmpa*tronv v. Obs. rare-'. In 6 ewpa- 
trone. [f. I^n- -i- Patron.] trans. 'Fo stand in 
the relation of ]mtroii to ; to patronize. 

>597 Shaks. Linrr's Compl. 224, For llicse of fon:e must 
your oblations be, .Since 1 their AuUer, you enpatrone me. 

Empawn, obs. var. of Impawn v, 

Empoach, obs. var. of Impeach v. to binder, 
accuse, and sb. hindrance, accusation. 

Empearl, vnr. 1 m pearl, to adorn as with pearls, 
t Empei*ral, a. Obs. rare- [f. Gr. l/iirct/)- 
05 (see Empiric) + -al] - Empirical. 

1587 Harmak tr. Beta's .SV»7«r>«x42i(T.)Kmpcimll prai- 
ticks, who use the medicines which llicy cull narcoticall. 

I Emponitent, obs. form of Impenitent tr. 
t Empeo*ple» V. obs. Also cn-, inipeople. 
[f. EN--f People.] 

1 . trans. To fill with populate. 

1582 N. Lichkfiki.i> tr. Lfpesat: Cas/anheda's Hist. Disc, 
E. Indies i4oh, He was desirnus to eiicrcusv andenpeoplc 
his Citie. 1583 Siduiils Anat.Abus. it. 31 Btdure the world 
wiLS inqieopled. 1646 Sir T. Bhownf. Pseud. Ep, i. vi. 
24 But wc now know his very well cmpcoplcd. 1631 Celes- 
tina xviii. 181 What does inipeople Church-yards mil iiV 

2. nonce~use. 'Po establish as the population. 

1590 Sfkn.skk F. Q. I. X. 56 And gian enquire . . what un- 

knowen nut inn there rmpcopled were. 2775 in Ash. 1847 
in (/rah; ; and in mod Diets. 

Hence Empoo'pled ppl. a. 

1855 Singleton Virgil I. 164 Libya's .shepherds .. And 
their empeopled kra;ds with .scattered i-ooLs. 

tE'mperale. Obs. rare-K [Corrupt form of 
emperiaL Imperial: .«?ec Ihi Cange s. v. impe- 
rialis.'\ A coin of an enii>eror. 

/1 1400 ( V/firiiVm 1911 For cinpcralci, that were not .smalr 
I bought hym. 

t Empera'lity. Obs. rare. -^. In 5 empora- 
lyto. [\ar. of Imi’Eriality : cf. prcc.] « Empike. 

( 2470 llAKDiNii Chrvn. lix. i, Able he was. .To haue ruled 
all the enqierulyte. 

i‘ Sm]^*ratrice. Obs. rare [A 16th c. 
form of *iniperalrtf‘e, a. hr. imperatrieey ad. L. 
imperdtric -cm ^ fern, of imperaior : sec Emperor.] 
= Empress, 

154a Hknky Vlll Dcdar, 201 Duuid Kyng of Scoltis did 
homage to Matilde the Kinperatricc. 

Bmperessce, oIls. var. ol Empress. 
Etnperial(l;e, obs. form of Imperial a. 
tEmpe'rial, V. Ob.t. rare \ In 5 empe- 
rialle. [f. eniperial. iMi'ERiAi. «.] trans. To give 
a lordly or magnificent appearance to. 

rx46o J. Husski.i. Bk. Nurture in Babees Hk. (1868) 13', 
Kmperialle by Cuppebordc with Sillier & gild fullc gay. 

Emperio, -al, ol)s. ff. Empiuii’, -al. 
Extiperice, obs. form of Emi'Resm. 

Emperil, obs. form oi Imperil. 
t Emp'e'runeilt. Obs. rare- [a. OF. rw 
pirement cletcrioralion, f. em^ircr to make worst* ; 
cf. Empyre V. and -mk.nt.] The action of gettinp, 
worse, of ‘ breaking up’ phy.sically. 

2674 Collect. PocutSf I'fl Flatman^ The minds incurable 
disease, That (till the last Eiiiperinietili expects no ea.se. 

EmporiouM, obs. v.-ir. of Imperious a. 
t EnipO'riflili, Obs. rare. Also 6 einpe- 
rysshe, empopysho. [Rjq>. f. K. empirer^ on the 
erroneous analogy of woi cfs like embellish ; after - 
wards jjerh. (cssocialed with I’epj.sii.J 
trans. To ni.Tke w'oise, impair, enfeeble. Hence 
Empe rifihiiis ppl. a. 

2530 l*AL.si.R. 531 It is not utterly marred, but it is .sore cm- 
perysshed. 2545 ^ - R aynoi.ii // ’ontaus Hook Y 5 The wccde.s . . 
wyU defuiiriiic .ind einjierysshc the good grace of llicni. 1379 
SfknsI'.k .\/u’p/i. Cal. r'ch., 1 dccnic thy braine cmpctiKhcd 
he.c 'I'lirough rustic cldc. 1593 Nashk Christ's '/'.(x6i3)68, 
Kathcr . . then inward emperishing famine should too vn- 
timeiy iriage tliec. 

t Empe'rishmeiit. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -mbnt ] 
Impairiiient, injury. 

2545 Kaynoi.d Womans Book V 6 Without any erripe 
risshcincnt of iheyr helth. 

t E'mperisOf V. Obs. rare. [f. Kmpery 4 -i»b.] 

a. trans. To rule as an emperor ; to lord it over. 

b. intr. Const, mter. Hence E'mperiEing ppl. a, 

1598 Barckmsy Felk. Man (1631) 167 He thought it 

greater .. 'ore Kings lo cinpcri/e. 1609 Hbvwood Brit. 
Troy JVocm, The Aix>calip Magog shall . . Kiiiperlse ihti 
world. 2601 CiiKSTKR l.iwc s At art. cci, 'J'rue louc is TrolKs 
sweet e cniperi/ing (Juccne. 

t E'mperly, a. Ob.^. rare “ [f. Emper-or 4 

-LV.] = Imperial. 

1590 S5 Virgilius in Thom.s Prose Rom. (18581 II. 23 Hi 
saw his iinkclT . . in his emperly stole. 

Emperor (e mparaj). Forms : 3 enoperere. 
3- 8 emporour(e, (3 omperur, atunperour, 4 
emparour, -ur, empere, emperore, -ure, eem- 
perour, 5 emperowre), 5-6 emprouxe, -ure, \6 
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emporour, empowr, erapoiire, -pre<,-prloiire), 
(4 Iraparour, -ur, imperup, - owt, 4 6imperour), 
4, 6- emporor. [The MK. emper&n^ empcrourcy 
arc respectively aa. OF. empererci^s (noin. case) 
ami empereor (^oblique case) L. imperivtory im- 
peraiP’rem, agent-noun f. imperare to command. 

'I'he L. orii;. denoting in general the holder 

of a chief tniiitary comrnandi U'camc in the period of the 
Koman republic a title of lionoiir, bestowed on a victorious 
ut.ncral by the acclamation of the army on the field of battle. 
This title was afterwards conferred by the suriulc on Julius 
C.'csar and on Augustus, with reference to the military 
powers with which the chief of the stale was invested : and 
in accordance with this precedent it was adopted hy all tlie 
subsequent rulers of the empire eacept Tiberius and Clau- 
dius In post'Classical Latin it became the chief official 
designation of the .sovereign, being inierpretcd in the sense 
of *absoJlUe ruler ' dn Ciieck nvroKparujf)}. In this sense it 
conliiiued to be applied to the rulers of the Western and 
Kastern Roman empires until they severally came to an 
end. In a. i>. 8ck» when the W csterii empiric wm nominally re- 
vived, the Frankish king Charles the (ireat iCIiarleniagnc) 
was crowned by the pope with the title of imperalor^ 
implying that he w:is invested with tlie same supremacy 
over European momarchs that the rulers of tlic earlier 
Roman empire bad possessed. 'I'hc title continued to be 
liorne by liis successors, the heads of the ‘Holy Roman 
Empire' (popularly the ‘ Empire of Clerm;iiiy’) down to its 
eklinction in 1806. The Koiiuinic (and hence the En>dish) 
forms of the w'ord were originally applied to the sovereigns 
of the Eastern empire, to those of the Komano-C.crmanic 
empire, and historically to thiise of the earlier Roman 
etneurr:. For subsequent exleusions of meaning (conunoti 
to English with the Rumanic laiigs.), sec below in sense 3.I 

1 . The sovereijrn of the tindividid J<oman Km- 
pire, or of the Westcni or F.astetn Kiiifiirc. 

.tsaa5 After. /^. *-144 |>uruh Julianes h«;stc be Ampemr. 
a lyaoCursor M. 11^77 tC^jli.) In august time, fie Imuaruur, 
Was vs Iwrn vr sauueour. «: 1300 .S'/. At argarett' Liper was 
bemperor L)ioclctian. 1340 Ham i-oik /V. ( iwrV. 4080 He 
sal be last emparoiir Jiat b^^rc sal be. 1388 Wycmk Slatf. 
xxii. ai ^yldv to the Mujicioure iho lliiiigis that ben the 
einpcrouris. 1480 Can tun Chron. I-'fi^. r.. u^v<j) a; b/a lie 
was conimaunded bj' the letter of ibeiuperourc to come to 
Rome. 154^ ( V.»w//. .Scut, v3 Marcus antonius v.is vciiquest 
l>e tlie einpriour agustus, 1603 KNoi.t.KS ///r/. Turks '1^38) 
36 Kaldwin had before rn.irricd F.rn.'uuif.l the Greek Eni- 
jicrors fleece. 1790 Ri ukk Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 431 Rome, 
under her emperours, united the evils of biuh systems. 1833 
Crusr Fmebius tv. x. 137 This emperor lAdri.ml having 
finished his mortal career. 

2 . The heail of the JItily Roiiiaii Empire, also 
styled of Alinaigiie or Germany. 

In German documents A'a/Avri the Teutonic form of the 
imperial n,amc (’a-;.sak* was used in this sense, and is there* 
fore regarded as the (German cfjuiv.alcnt of ‘ emperor *. 

1097 K. GujI'c. ii7;«4)4P)6 The amnperonr Ficileric, vSr the 
king Philip of France Alle hit weride to Jerusalem. <.' >450 
iluy tP'itrrrr. iC.) 4705 'I'lierfore y sey yow, syr <!mperer«!. 
1509 Ra.stki.1. Tastyntc Philyppe Auguste, .wanne 

a great batlcll agayiiNl Olfon the emperour. c I'SSi Hack 
yf. Johan \ My granf.nhc.r w'iis an cnipowr cxcclcnt. 1615 
.Stow AnNaies 66 i/i His lordship. . tafejng of the Em- 
perour, dcp.irtcd from Vienna. 1733 Oi.n.viixoN Hist. Eng.^ 
(iea, /, vi. 763 The Treaty of Vienna hetwum the Emperor 
and King of Spain. 1804 (see 3I. 1873 Wryce Holy Korn, 

h'.tftpire led. 4) xii. 186 No act of sovcn-igrity is rreorded to 
have been done by any of llie Empenirs m England. 

3. In wider sense, as a title of sovercij^Mity con- 
sidered superior in Oi^oiilv to that of * kin^'\ 

In the Middle -Ages, and subsequently, the title was often 
applied to extra-European inonarebs ruling over wide teiri- 
lories. We still speak of the Emperors of Chin.i, Japan, 
Morocco, and liisturically (if the Mogul Emperors of liulia 
and the Emperor of the Aztecs. Since (lie early pari of 
the i6lh c. the title h.'is been used as llie cqiilvaienl of llie 
Russian Tuar is.h: C/ari. 'I’he Snlt.'lns df I ntkey (who 
assumed the style, of Kctsur-i-Ktltn, *G;rs.'irof Rome', as 
sucx-essors of the Uy/aiitine cmpoirirsi were occasionally 
.s|K>ken of its ciiiperurs. Until the present ccntiiiy ‘the 
Emperor’ .ilways, iinlcs.s othcrwi.se interpreted by the con- 
text, denoted the ‘emperor of Germany'. Rut in 1804 
Napoleon I. assumed the. title of * Emperor of the I'Ycnch 
and in the same year the emperor Francis IJ ' of I lermany ’ 
added to hi.s other titles that of ‘Emperor of /Vustria', 
which he reUiincd when in i8t^ he pul an end to the Holy 
Roman Kmpin; by his abdic^Uioti. .Suhscqtientiy the .style 
of emperor has been adopted in several other instance.*;. 
At present (iSSrj) the only sovereigns .so called are (apart 
from Asiatic and African potentates) those of Ru.ssia, Aus- 
tria, Germany (since 1870), and Rraxil (since i8a2>; ami in 
1876 the title of Empress of India wa.s assumed by Queen j 
Victoria. 


c 1400 Maiknoky. V. 42 The grctc Cham . . is the grcLtesle 
Eiiiperoiir . . of alle the parties bc^ondc. 1333-4 A\.t 25 
Hen. VI 1 t. 22. {i I The laufull kinges and emperours of 
thtsrealme. ^ igfio Kollanij Venus Prol. 12a As I have 
red of Kinds .ind F.mprcouris. i6iz Siiaks. IVinleys T. 
III. 11. ISO The Emperor of Ruitsia was my Fatlier. 1653 
.\l. Cawtcr Hoh. Ketliv. 11660) 70 Vet our Kings have been 
•aylecl Emperors, and thi.s Realm of England called an 
Empire. 177a Sir W, Jonks Fss. i. (1777) 185 Ruing ;)s.sislcd 
by the emperour,i of India and China. 1804 ir. Troclam. 
kranas ll, n Aug. in . Inn. Reg. 6y5 linmeiJiately .iftcr 
our title of elected emperor of the Konians shall i>e inserted 
Miat of hcrodiiary emperor of Au.stri.x 1838 Penuy CycL 
V. 132 Napoleim, by the grace of God . . emperor of the 
rrcm;h. /W. VTI. 77 I'hc government of China, .depends 
Tw -c’.: ‘Vw*."® '■^^‘Kning einperoT. a 1859 Dk Quincey 
. uft/nog. Sk. Wk.>. 1858 I. An emperor is a prince 

uinling in his own person the thrones of several diMincl 
(;e«. ..Sketch XVI. § 3. • 1874' 330 
U ** **** title of Emperor, which oiice 

ant so much, has Wsed to have any particular meaning. 
D, tran.^. nnd /ff. 

« X30P Cursor M. 18179 l>ou ert . . sa hei wit-all, Bath .als 


king and empanir. 1393 Lancl. PI, C. xxn. 429 Ich 
wolde pat . . Men . . [were] Emperour of aJle the worldc. 
f 1400 Kow. Roto 7217 Of all this world Ls emperour Gyle 
my fadir. 1306 Pitg^. Per/. ( W. dc W. X531 1 7 b, in heuen, 
eucry man . . Nhatt be a.s an emperour. xi|^ Shaks. Merry 
tv. I. iiL o Thou ’rt an Emperor .Cesar, Keiscrand Flieazar). 
160a — Ham. IV. Hi. 22 Your worm is your onely Eni3>eror 
for diet, 1667 Mii.tom P. L. u. eio Nor less Then Hells 
dread Emperour. 1697 Pottkr Antia. Greece 111. xx. (1715) 
Ncptuiie tlie Great F^inperor of the Sea. 

4 . In the popular names of certain butterflies: 
Purple Emperor, f Emperor of the Woods, 
Apatura Iris ; t Emperor of Morocco, a collfic- 
lor's name, perh. == Purple P.mperor, 

1773 Wilkes Eng. Moths 4 Butterjl. pi. 120 The J^urplc 
Hightliur, or Emperor of the Wood.**. X775 Harki.h .Aurc- 
/i]^ pi. 3 Purple Eii)3>eror. 1788 P. Pinimk iJ. Wolcott) 
title^ Sir Joseph Banks and the Kinperor of Morocco. 18. . 
LYniiN Kenebn Chil. v. v, A rare butlcrlly . . called the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

T II. 6. a. In the elymoloffical sense 'com- 
mander*. b. Rom. Ant. As the rendering of 1 ... 
imperator in its republican sense (now replaced hy 
tlie word). Obs. 

€ X3Jj5 K. .Alts. r66r) The m(.•^s.*l^gprs Buth y-come tohcorc 
empcils. 138. Wycmf Sol. IVks. III. 290 Oure cmiJeiourc 
(.'rist comaundib. * 4 oo Ihstr. Troy 3670 [*ai. .oidaiU hym 
|i\.g.amynoii| Emvientur by opyn assent. 1533 Hki.i-knoi-.n 
Lwy V. (1622) 439 IThcl groic ju-sike of tliare rnipriimre 
I C.-itnillu.s. 1598 W. I'mim.iis LinschoteRs Trav. in Arb. 
Garner 111 . 23 'J'he ships of an ancient custom, do use to 
choose an Emperor auiotig thein.selvcs. 1598 GidiNiiW'i.v 
Tacitus' .Ann. i. iii. 11622) s I Augustiisl h.ad hecnc honored 
with the name of Enifieroiir one and twenty times. 1606 
.Shaks. Ant. 4 (7. tv. xiv. i)t> My Captainc, und my Em- 
peror. Mioom-.to.v Cicero 11 . vii.(j742) 193 Uj»on this 

success, Cicero w.xs saluted Emperor. 

III. 0 . attrib. and Comb., as emperor'kin^, 
-maker ; emperor-less^ -like adjs. (and ailv.) ; also 
t emperor-clerk, contemptuously fora lord-spiri- 
tual ; emperor- moth {Salitrnia pavonia minor). 

138. WvujF .SW. iVks III. j37 Alle degrees of •enij)eror 
clerkis. — Wks. 11880)4.17 Of popis, ne of obere einiieroiir 
derkis. 1841 W. SpAuuMt; Ha/yl^ It. /si. HI, fxi Tlic ‘cm- 
peror-king pa-s.secl through Piedmont in triumph. z88a 
A t he M.rutM JO \)e.c. The great-grand-nephew of the 
victor of Rossbach 3»ul an end. .io the *e-nn»eror-less jieriod. 
1S79T0.MS0N Calvins Serm. 'Tim. 509/2 It is. an 'Kinpcrour- 
like guimrnanoe. x6oi If»p. ('ansitl. .See. J^riests SA 
Thus these gre.at Empftr*nir-likc Jesuits do .sfiesik to her 
Majesty. <.'1630 Drumm. oh Hawtii. JWms Wks. (1711-6 
And emperoui like riecorc With diadem of pearl thy temples 
fair. 138X Savu.k Tacitus’ Hist. xw. (1591) 18 Piouidc 
that the ra.skallcKt sort he no “Kinpcroui-makcrs. x868 
Wood Homes viithout //. xiv. 279 I'hc cocoon ol the common 
*Ein)icror Moth. 

E*mperor, v. mmc-ivd. [f. prec. .^b.] b ans. 
To rule over as emperor or sinircmc head. 

1833 Bailky Mysth 107 Seeking . . Their own names, to 
the tribes each eiinieror'd, T«» in.Ap.nify. 

Xa'inperorsnirp, [f. Kmper*>r jA. + -.sun*.] 'I'hc 
offu-e ord of cm peror ; the reifpi of an cm j teror. 

1573 T. Rogers Sec. Cominf^ Christ 23/t Which Hinbt- 
cioudy sought the Flmpcrourship of al Italy. 1805 Month. 
May. XX. 147 Rctw’cen the battle of Actium and the ac- 
c«;piruice. of the emperorship. i88s .Athenxum 25 Feb. 2-17 
The last do/en years of his emperorship. 

fEuipe'rson, v. nonce ivd. lu 6 enporaon. 
[f, K.n- f Fkrson.J trans. To iniitc with one’s 
personality. 

1548 (irsT Pr, Masse 86 Christes body is not enpersoned 
in us, notwilbsfanding it is enlmdicd to us. 

Empery Cc’nii>cri', sb. Now only poel. or 
rhetorical. Forms: 3 7 emperio, -yo, (6 em* 
bory, empory'), *i~K) empiry, -io, (7 empyrle , 

6 empery, Cf. Imi'kuy. [a. OK. emperU (l.ittrc 
s,v. empire), ad. L. imperiiim Emimuk.J 
tl. The status, dijjuity, or dominion of an em- 
peror. Obs. 

1297 R. Gi.ooc. (1724) 85 He ber forb corl And wende 
toward Rome to wynrie be cmp«irie. 1363 -87 Fox k A. ^ . 11. 
(1596)8/2 The cxcelicnde of the Koniane einpc.rie diij ad- 
v.-uicc the piprdoin of the Romaiie bishop abmie other 
churches. X388 .SiiAKs. Tit. A. 1. i. 201 Thou .shall obiainc 
and askc the Eiiiperie. 

b. Jn wider sense : Alisolute dominion. 

1548 Udaij., etc. lirasm. Par. Matt. L ai Kyches, 
honoure and empcryc. z3^x Drayton in Farr S. P. liliz. 
(1845) I. 132 The only (>od of €.mperie and of might. 
*899 ^waks. Hen, V, i. ii. 226 Killing in large and ample 
EiiiLH-rie, Ore France, a 1631 Donnk Paradoxes ii 

All Victories and Empcrics gained by War. 1635 J an. 

V Kii.ov. Guide Devot. (1719) 138 Sets u.s free From the un- 
godly Einpirie Of .Sin. x8fs Scott Trierm. ni. xxv, Coin’d 
badge of empery it [the gold] bare. 1831 J. Wilso.n Uni- 
More vi. 291 Every Pa,ssiun in its emiHJry Doth laugh Re- 
morse to scorn. i8Bs G. Macixinalu in Good IVords 154 
A wider love of empery. 

tc. In the sense of I,, imperium : The autho- 
rity with which an olficer or iiiagistr.ate has been 
l.iwfully invested ; legitimate govcnimcnt. Obs. 

^ *374 f 'JiAUCEB Boeth. 51 |>ilke dignitec b^t nicn cleptb b* 
empcric of ronsniers. x6xx Spf.ko Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. vi. 
(ifi3i*) Sf>4.To inlrodnce llrnt free Emjiery. 1842 Rkhic.g 
Wound. Const. Cured i t. 10 If .a Prince should . . i hange 
the form of the Common- weute from Kiiqiery to Tyranny. 

2 . a. 'The territory ruled by an emperor, b. In 
wider sense : The territory of an absolute or power- 
ful ruler ; alsoyff. 

1339 Cork F.ng. \ Fr. Herald (1877) $ «> Constantyne 
. .conquered the whole empery. i6ot R. Johmson Kingd, 


PiCommw, 33 A larger Empery k.ath not bo fallen any 
chrifttian potentate, xdxx Shxeu Theat. Gt. Brif. xxix. 
(1614) 57/1 Alfred or before himOffa shared the open circuit 
of their einpene into Principalities. xBso Krais I.amia 
11. 36 A want Of .something more, more than her cinpery Of 
joy.-i. X833 H. CoLEitiDOR Poems 1 . 62 ’Tis all thy own, ’tis 
all ilw empery. 

tE'inpery, Obs. rare-', [f. prec. sb.] 
in/r. To exercise supreme power; to lord it. 
C’onst. upon. 

XSM Arnolok Chron. (18 u) 160 Alsoo emp’ryng vpon 
fill many cristen lordis. 

Empesche, Bsho, obs. fl‘. Impkaoit to hinder, 
t Empe'Sti V. Ohs. Also impest, [ad. Fr. 

e. mpcster\ cf. En- and Pjbst.J trans. To infect 
with pestilence. 

1633 H. Li'Stbanck A'. Charles 7 London being ..ein- 
pf-sted with a., furious contagion. 01748 Chk. Put 
Epistles^ hnit. Spenser (i8ii», Ne bitter dole impest the 
passing gale. 

'I' Bmpe'Ster, V. Obs. rare. Also jm-. [ad. 
OK. empestrer (I'T. empHrer), also empasturer to 
hobble a horse while fct:din;r, f. on late L. type 
^impastbriilre J f. in- in + pastorium pastoja) 
telhfT for a hoi.so, f. pasci (ppl. stem past-) to 
feed. (Sec the aidiclic lonu Pkstkk.)] 
trans. To t‘ntan)»le. 

1601 Rh. W. Barlow Defence 200 To extricate our in- 
cliisurc within .my maze of emfiestcrcd errors. z6ix Cot<;r., 
Kmpestre, impoleicd, intaiigled. 

SmpetrO'as (e-mp/tids), a. Zool. [f. Gr. igL- 
itfTp-c-s jjrowin^ on rock.s + -ona.J *A term ap- 
plied to animals like the .seal, which have such 
short memhers or liinhs th-at they lie directly upon 
the ground* \Syd. Soc. Lcx.\ 

Erapeyre, obs. f. Imimik v. 
i' E'lUphanist. Obs, rare-', [ad. G.**. Iji- 
(/wiv'irr-qj inloimcr.] An informer, professional sfiy. 
AX63X Dusnk .•I m/crt.k (18 33) 1(35 You meanc the Etnplian- 
ists. where tin* Margin says, fiilst*. repot icis or .Spies. 

llEmphase (uhfaz'*, sb. rare. The Fr. form 
of (Defined by Litlre ' cx.'ijugeralioii 

in exj truss ion, tone, voice, or ;;esturc*.) 

x88a Sy.MONDS in Macm, Mag. ■y.yj We long . . for less 
emphase. Ibid, jvj The liabiluai emphasc of lii.s style. 

'I' Smpha’Be, V. Obs. (■? nonce-wd.) [f. Em- 
trans. ’f To lay emphasis upon, 

1631 H. JoNsoN fun 11. 1. (1692' 728, 1 . .bid you most 
welcome. Lady E. And 1 believe your mast^ my pretty 
IW, Being so crnplinsed by you. 

Empliaais ;e'mJa.sis). Pl. emphasiJs. [a. 1 .. 

emphasis f a. (Jr. tfnpairisOn scn.ses i and 7 below), 

f. €^^(v-, €^(/>aiV(iv, mid. voice IfiifmvtnOat, f, h 
in + *f>cuv-€iv to show, ipatPscOai to appear.] 

I. The rhetorical sense, and senses dei ived from it. 
1 1 . (T’he Gr. and Lat. sen.se.) T’he use of Ian 
gitajvt! in such a way as to imply more tb.m is 
aetually said ; aineaiiiiij^ not inherent in the words 
used, but conveyed by implication. Obs. 

[(Jluintiliaii illustrates the meaning of ' einpba-ds’ by the 
manner in which Virgil indicates the vast size of the Cyclops 
hy saying that hft ‘ lay along the cavern ’.J 
1389 PuTTl NtiAM Fnsr. Pocsie [Mi,) 194 [.S'ide-nrde, Em- 
phasi.s, or the KiinforcerJ To iiiforcr! ih« sence of nnyllung 
by a word of mure than ordinary edicacic .. [the meaning 
of which] is not apparant, hut, a.s it were, secretly conveyed. 
1659 Pharson (.'mv/ (1839) 215 The Lord of that Temple 
ill the eiiiphasi*; of an Hebrew article was Christ. 1764 
Hakmi.k Observ. iii. 8 There* niiglil be an emphasis in those 
words of Mn.se.s, which has not of late been al ail understood. 

b. Special or important signiticanoe in a word 
or plirasc (cf. 4;. 

i6xa Brinsi.ky Lud. Lit. 213 I.ei iliein also be taught . . 
in what word the Emplue.is lyc.th. 

2 . Vigour or intensity of statement or expres- 
sion. Now felt as trans/. from 4. 

*373 G. Hakvkv LcH.-Bk. 1 18S4) ja The veri cnusi.s . . he 
knew fully .ts wel as mi .self, with a good larg emphasis, 

1 warrant you. <21619 FoTnrnBv Atheam, 11. xii. 335 
To expressc, with a greater Ernnha-sls, the incredible power 
of Musick. X683 Srii.LiNCFi.. Orig. Brit. ii. 51 Tertulliati 
doth .v.ld the greater Emphasis to his Argument. 1839 Dk 
(J oiNt.KY Recoil. Lakes Wk.s. II. 0 .She ceased to challenge 
notice by the cmphasi.H of her solicitations. x87> Morlrv 
IW/ rtizA.' (1886) 122 He is the must trenchant writer in the 
world, yet there i.s not a senleiice of strained emphasis or 
overwrought antithesis. 

t b. concr. An emphatic expression. Obs. rare- 

x6o6 SiiAK-s. Ant. *5* Cl. 1. v. 67 Be choak’d with such 
another Emphasis. 

3 . Intensity or force of feeling, action, etc. 

i6oa .Shaks. Ham. v, i. 278 What is he, whose griefes 
He.'ire.s such an Flmpha-sis? a 1667 Cowi.ky Oliver Crotmoell 
(1710) II. 6s.'J It i.s only an Emphasis and Exaggeration of 
their Wickedness. 1670 D. Lloyd .V/ix/e Worthies 7 j It’a the 
cmphasi.s of mi.sci-y, to be too soon happy. 2784 Cowhkk 
Task V. 7 Are they not .. by an emphasis of ini'rest his? 
x8^ Gf.i), F.f.toT Dan. Her. T. x. 181 His . . figure , . was 
all the worse lor its apparent emphasis of intention. 

4 . Stress of voice laid on a word or phrase to 
indicate that it implies something more than, or 
tlifrevent from, what it normally expresses, or 
simply to mark its importance. (Cf. qiiot. 161 a 
in 1 b.) 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Emphasis, a forcible ex- 
prciising.^ *748 J. M AsoN Eioeut. s6 When we . . distinKuiah 
any particular Word in a Sentence, it is called Emphasts. 
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>77S SiimidamZm-^. Art A*Mi//Hjrl f 3 Mark the pausM» 
and emphasoi by the new signs. 1849 Dickens />ap. Ci?//. 
iii, Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than usual, that, etc. 
*•75, loWKTT Plafa (cd. a) V. 15 The eiuphusiU is wrongly 
placed. 

b. Manner of placin(v the * emphasis' in speak- 
ing or reading. 

1715 Bp. Dkrky In Ellis Ori^. Left. 11. 450 IV. 338 Uiian 
the Delivery of the enclosed speech from the Throne (which 
was done with as Kraceful an emphiisis as 1 ever heard). 

6. transf. ‘Strc-ss’ laid upon, importance as- 
signed to, a p.'irticular fact or idea. 

1689 R. L’Esi MANGE Ahs 7 v. D/ss. 37 A Flower not to be 
pass'd over without an Emphasis. ^ 1805 Afeif. ^ruL XIV, 
6x My laying emphasis on the previous effect of the vaccine 
inoculation. 1847 Emrrsom Repr. A/^, Goethe Wks. 
(Bohn* I. 384 The ciTiphii.‘<i$ of conversation, and of public 
opiniotu commends the practical man. 1870 — Soc. «V .Vn/zV. 
Wks. (Bciiiii' III, 49 l.el ni>t the emphasis of hospitality lie 
in tliese things. 1863 Dko, Eliot A’(W«r»Ai ( 1880' 1 . i. xvi. 32a 
A slight matter, not worth dwelling on with any emphasis. 
6. Proruiuciicy, shaqiricss of contour. 

187* Blackik Lays Higkl, Introd, aa You never saw a 
Ben rising bolt upright with a more distinct cmplutsis. 
*877 - Lang. 4 - Lit, ,^(0t. Nighl.'Wf bones which mark the 
features. .lose their empha.sis 1885 //ttrAvrs Mag. Mar. 
526/2 An. .oriel-window, the base of which is formed by a 
gradual emphasis of the brick w.*in. 

t II. V. An optical illusion, mere appearance. 
06 s. rare ~ 

1653 Wharton Disc. Comets Wks. (1683) 156 .*^ome think 
Ormets. .a mcer KiniduLsis or Apparency. 

Emphasize (cm fasdip;!,?^ Aiso-ise. [f. Em- 
PliAH-ls f -izis.] trans. 'JVi impart emphasis to 
(anything) ; to lay stress upon (a word or plirase 
in spe.aking) ; to add force to (speech, arguments, 
actions, elc ' ; to lay slrc.ss upon, bring into 
special jtrominence (a fact, i<lea, feature in a re- 
presentation, etc.). 

x8a8 in Wkhsikr. ..** 45 . T)toKF.,vs Cricket oh Hearth ii!. 
(Housch. ed.) 106 ’riiis j»hil.inihr<jpi(* wish Miss Slowhoy 
emphasized with various new raps and kick.s at the door. 
tBs5 W. A. N iciioi i-s Mat. Drav, 8 Accustoming 

the baud to ctnuhasize strokes in every possible variety of 
manner. 186 . 'j'nAfKKRAV h'itz-RootilesProf. Misc. Works 
IV. 18 My conversiou made some noise, .being emphasised 
.as it wore by this fact. 1863 rvi.oK fiarly J/isi. Matt. iii. 
43 (feslicuIiUioii goes along with speech to. .crnpli.ashc it. 
1869 OesELEV Counterp, xix. 156 When the change to the 
tonic, or dominant . . is einiihasized. ,tiy a longer note than 
the rest. 1871 Browning I'r. llohenst, 432 Tlie Bjcscnt 
with . . Its iudistincliiess emphasized. x8m Howki.i.s in 
l.ongm, Mag. J. 45 'rhe .spruces and firs .. emphasise the 
nakedness of .nil the other trees. 1883 Fhoouk .Simrt .S/m/. 
IV. II. iv. 21 5 The cmpliasisof phrases may rcniuhi, but the 
point einpli.'isiscd h.Ts been blunted, 
licncc Fl’mphaRis’.od ///. a. 

1855 W. A. N fr.noM.s A’a/. /)ra:mtrg Master R 1 'he pro- 
duction of emphasized strokes. 1856 Mrs, 11 hownin<; Jt/r. 
Leigh II. 884 And talked wiih incusured, cinpha>>ised ic.scrve. 

t E'mphazy. Also 7 empha^io [ns if. a. (ir. 

{. ijufxt-: see Emi‘HA.sih.] »» Empbamh. 
x6ia Bhinsi.iiv /Vr. Parts (tf> 0 g) 55 Or else for more em- 
phasic, that is, for sjieaking more significantly. x6s6 in 
Blouni Giosso^r. 1693 in Colks. 

Emphatic (cmfa.'lik'l, a. [ad. (ir. IfufiariK-us 
I'var. of I, f. : sec Emphahis.] 

(’harackii/cd by, or imparting, emphasis. 

1 . Of languaj^e, modes of statement or representa- 
tion : also of tones, gesture, etc. : Forcibly <;x- 
prcs.sivc. 

1708 Kkk.sey, Rmphatifk, utter’d with a grace, significant, 
forcible. 17x8 Aihh.son Sfiiyt. N0.1O3P4 fhc intercession of 
the Messiah is mnccived in very I'anphatic scnliriienlN .'uid 
Exprf;.s.sions. i 7M ir. Rollin' s Anc. I fist. (18:7)!. lit. y-tp 
An laiipbaiic omiiTom. 1836 J. Chi.isKicr Chr. A/ot/rw, viii. 
(185a) 227 'I'he emphatic representation of Sr riptiite. 1845 
,S. Acstin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 221 He declared in the 
most emphatic m.inner, ibnt it was a . .duty to opjM).se the. . 
Turks. X847GKOTK <#Vfr(V (1862) 111. x\xix, 405 An em- 
phatic pa.ssage of. .Aeschylus. 

b. Of a word or syllable; That bears the stress 
in pronunciation, f Also (rarely^ as quasi-.tA in 
//. -^emphatic syllables’. 

1815 J. Grant in Month. Mag. XXXIX. 118 The same 
care . . the moderns devote tu that of their emphatics .’uid 
unemph.'itics. 1837-9 Kali am Hht. Lit. (1847) I. The 
accented or . . emphatic .syllables. » 

o. Gram. Emphatic particle', one used to im- 
part emphasis to the j)ortion of the sentence in 
which it occurs. Emphatic state : an inflexion of 
the sh. in Aramaic, having a function somewhat 
resembling that of the definite article. 

2 . Of persons : Thai expresses himself with 
emphasis of voice, gesture, or language. 

X7<k> R. I..r/>vn Actor Wks. (1774) 1 . 16 None emiihalic c.tii 
that actor call, Who lay.s an equal eiiipha.Ms on all. xySx 
CowpER Cons'ersation 969 The emphatic speaker dearly 
love.s to oppose. In contact incon\enicntj nose to no.vc. 
1837 Dickens Pkkw. (1847) 972/1 'J'he biisine.ss. .wa.s com- 
menced by a little emphatic m.an. xK6 Geo. Eliot F, 
Holt (i868.' 29 Mr. Lingon was equally emphatic. 

8. Of actions or their effects : Strongly marked, 
forcible, 'telling*. 

1846 pRKsctrrr Ford, ^ 7 s. I. >fi. 449 Still more emphatic 
honouni were conferred on the Count de Cabra. xSya 
Mohlky Ft’/ffTirr 1 1886) u One of the etnpli.atic manifesia* 
tioM of some ftorfion of the minds of men. 1873 Burton 
Hist ScotM\. Ixx. i99l*hey threatened to show their opinion 
in emphatic shape. 


Elllp]iatiOftl(enif£e‘tikal),a. ran in mod. use. 
Also 7 emphatioall. [f. as ^rcc. + -al.] 

1 1 . That implies more than is directly expressed ; 
allusive, suggestive. (Cf. EMPH.tsi.H i.) Ohs. 

^ *555 Latimer Serm. ^ 274 Chrysostom hath 

man^gurativc speeches and emphatical locutions, a t68a 
Sir T. Browne 7 'raets 94 The expression of Scripture is 
more emphatical than is commonly apprehended. Frig. 
I'heophrast. 337 threat thinj^s must Ihj delivered plainly, an 
emphatical tone would .spoil all. 1775 Avaih Amer. Ind. 
*,6 It is an emphatical and emblematical term to expre.ss 
evil, by the negative of good. 

2 . Of speech or writing: Strongly expressive, 
forcible, j.>ointed. Of a wort! : That has special 
importance in the sentence ; hence, that receives 
the stress in })ronunciatiun. 

XS77 Harrison It. xxv. 1. 363 Hir owne image 

.iikI cmpluiticail superscription. 1630 Br.athwait Fug. 
6V/r//. 11641) 331 This .forced from that .Father this cm 
phaticali discourse. 17x3 Guardian No. 79 The eniphatii^al 
cxprc.ssion of pr.nisc anti blame. M ASON Klocut. 26 

And the emphuttcal Words, .in a Sentence are those which 
carry a Weight or ImiKirliuice in themselves. x8i8 Jas. 
Mill Frit. India II. iv. ix. 288 Used so in.'iny and such 
emphatical terms to iinprcfss a beliei, that, etc. 18x4 L. 
Mokkav Fug. Craw. I, 1R5 Other words, .may begin with 
capitals, whtm they are remarkably emphatical. 

+ b. That is dcsignalcil cmphaliailly or *par 
cx(eUcNce\ Ohs. 

1644 5a J . Smith Sel. Disc. vit. iv. 11821) 348 'I'he lime of 
that emphatical levc.l.'ition of the great mystery of God. 
1658 Sir 'r. Bhownr Gard. Cyrus 11 . soo 'I’lie Kinphaticall 
decussation t»r fundarnet 'al figure. 17^ .S. Hayw.aro Serm. 

xvi. 484 The day of ChrLst's appearance is, .llic emphatical 
day. 

tc. Of or pertaining to emphasis. Ohs. 

X646 Sir 'F. HiMiwNi- Pseud. Fp, vii. x. 357 'I'hcy were mis- 
taken in the F.inphaticall apprelieiision. 

3 . Of actions, sentiments, etc. ; Forcible, strongly 
marked. 

X58X J. Hell H addon's Answ. Osor. 436 We. .apjdy . . 
improper .uul hoirowcd spcTchcs to make the matter seem 
iii'ire cmphattcaU. 1765 Law Ii. /iehuien'.s Mysf. Mngnnm 
xvxii. 11772) 16B Here we h.Tvc a very excellent and em- 
phaiiciil example, a 1789 Blknkv Hist. Mus. led. v) 11 . 
IV. 273 M n.slcian.s . . who . . ortiaineiil their persons in the 
most cinphulical maniiep 1805 Fosttr /V.v. 1. vii. 108 
Some . . brand of emphatical reproh:ition. 
d. Of a person : 'J’h.at uses cinjihasis in speech or 
notion ; that spt^aks or ,acts in a poiiitod and forcililo 
manner. 

x6o6 .Sir G. GooseeaPhr i. i, in Biillcn Old Pi. III. 10 
My Captainc is the F.iiiphaticall man. 1631 ('ic»ma-: Gotfs 
Arnrtos v. i. 375 In setting downe tin's he is also vci->' em- 
phaticall. 1640 Mii.ton Fikon.^t C>» this Theani the King 
was e.inphaticaf and elaborate. T678'r. Joroan 7 V/. Land. 
in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 528 Plc:iH»;d with., the 
promptitude of the emphafical sjiealcer. 1831 Caui.yi.ic 
Misc, 1185^11. 237 Daim: \Itc bid.s her not hctooemph.atii'al. 

tll. 6. [cl E.MFMA.HIS 7.] Of colour.-* : Merely 
apparent, illusory. 0 h.(. 

1646 .Sir T. Brow nr /’«'/«/. Fp.vi. i.\. 32a Th.Tt there i‘ian 
emphat ical I or apparent rednesse i u one . 1663 1 Soyi.k Colours 
{J.‘, F.mphatical colours arc light itself modified by refrac- 
tions. 1708 Klrsi;v, F.mphatical or .apparent colours, those 
which are often seen in clouds ; lu^fore the Rising, or after 
the sell ing of the Sttn.cU:. X7SX-X800 in Bailev. 

Empha'tically, adv. [f. prcc. + -lv.2] 

1. In .an emphatic or forcible manner or .sense ; 
with emphasis; decidedly, decisively. 

x4B4 Fenni-r /-V /1 Ministers (1587) 69 Saying emphcli- 
calTie., he delermincil. x6a8 F.ahle Microcosm. Ivi, 152 And 
then they emphatically rail, and are cniphatlc.'iily beaten. 
1663 Cowi.KV CersesJjr Fss.'.if>6\i) laft The Rich iKX»r Man’s 
i Eiiipliaiirally Poor, 1711 Stkm e .Spect. No, 147 P 2 , 1 heard 
' the .Service read. ..sf) emphalically, .and so fervently, 1756 
Burki, Find. Nat. Roc. Wks. 1849 1 . 9 It is ulw.aysso; 
but was here emphatic.'illy so. 1824 W. litviNO 7 *. Trnv. 
I. 238 8(1 iking Ills canc cmpimlically on i!ie ground. i8to 
Fi).stkr in Life .y Corr. 1 18461 1 1 . 184 'J’he iiio.st ciiiphaticalTy 
evangelical piety. 1871 Fkki man Norm. Cowf. 11K761 IV'. 

xvii. 38 William the 'I yr.mt, us the loc.al historian einpliiiti- 
cally calls him . 

1-2- In a pregnant manner, allusively, .sugges- 
tively. Ohs, Cf. Kmpha.sim I. 

x6s8 9 T. Wall Char. Fnemies Ch. »S WhieJt Samuel 
does Ilf rc emphatically insinuate. 1678 (.iuiiW'oRni Intell. 
Syst. 410 He often u.sctli tlmsc words also emphatically, 
for ' One only stipix^inc (iod *. 

•|* 3 . In ap|x:arancc, as opposed to ' in reality ’ or 
‘ in fact ’ ; cf. Emphasis 7. Ohs. 

1646 .Sir 'F. Browne Pseud. Fp. v. ii. 233 What is delivered 
of their inc-urvilie, must . .Ixre taken EinpIiaiicalJy, that is, 
not really hill in appearance. 1679 I*i.ot .SVrt^>rri 6 r 4 . (1686,1 
127 Not eiiipliatii;ally, like ihe colours in a glass JVisme. . 
hut solidly and gciiuinly. 1775 in Ash. 

t Empha'ticamess. Obs. rare, [f. Kmpha- 
TiCAi. a. F The ipiality of Ixdng empha- 

tical ; " Emphasis 2. 

a gtA%].CsOo\vu\'n Filled iu. the Spirit (1867) i66 Nowthi.s 
could not he expressed in more emiihaticaliicss of words. 
x668 Jkk. Coi.t.ikR .Severn i Discourses ^\(3 Hut then 

'tis imply'd in the Emphaticaincss of the. Expression. 

Emphisode : 9 vc Khpiiyhouk. 

Empholite (e mfiyiaitV Min. [f. (by Igel- 
strbm TS83) Gr. l^tpwKsvnv to lurk in + -ITK.] 
Hydrous silicate of alumina, found in Sweden in 
minute radiattxl crystals. 

1883 Amer. Jrnt. Sc. Ser. in. XXVI. 156 F.mpholite 
occurs mixed with cyanitc, and in cavitnai in schistose 
daoiomite. 


Emphraotic (emfne'klik), 0. and sb. Med. 
[ad. Gr. Ituppeuerinhs, f. ifufipArruv to obstruct.] 

A. ad/. Having power to obstruct. 

in Chamberr Cycl. 1847 in CrXig ; and in mod. 

Diets. 

B. sit. A medicine which 8hut.s up tht; pores of 
the skin. 

1678 in PiiiLi-iPS (F.mphrastical in 1706). 1775 in .Asti. 

*847 in Craig : and in mtxi. Diets. 
tEmphra'Ctical, a. Med. Ohs. rare, [f, [rrec. 

+ -Ai..] --- i)rec. ndj. 

X657 Tomlinson AVM..u/‘.t Di^p. *34 All are not eiiiphrac- 
or such as fill the poic.s with their leriior. 

JBmphreusy, oLs. var. Enfuknzv. 

Ii Emphysema (emfisr-ma). AUd. Also V9 
emphysein. .[mod.E., a. Gr. kfjuftvaijput inflation, 
f. ifi*pvaa-tiv to puff ui.>.] * T'hc .swelling of a part 

caused by the presence of air in the interstices of 
the connective tissue’ (.Syd. Soc. l.e.vi). 

xMx I.0VEI.L f/ist. .4 Him. A- Min. 329 'i’he finphys^iDa 
inflation tlirreof. which is a sw'clling, caused by external 
use.s. X764 Walson in Phil. Trans. I.IV. 242 The di.s- 
order . .wax made infinitely worse by the etnphysemn. i8<8 
WtiiSTi.B, Fmphysema. auHtysem. 1883 4 Med. Ann. 40/2 
Asthma, .accompanied by emphysema. 

Emphysematose (cmfis;-niaifT>n.s\ a. Med. 

[f. Cir. stem of prcc. + -osK.l • npxl, 

X776 Ph/i. Vrarrs. l.XVI. 432 When 1 struck it With my 
finger, it returned .'ll] emphy.sematose sound. 

Emphysematous (emris/'iiiaU)!s\ a. Med. 

[f. as prec. + -oi:.s.] Of llic iiAluie of or like 
cinphy-scma ; pcrl.nining to emphysema. • 

X764 Vaisom \r\ Phil, 'Trans. LIV. ;'4i The whole xuh- 
.sl.'ince of llif Iun>>s wax in a state truly cmphysemutoiis. 
1870 A. Flint Physud. Man viii. (1873) 233 .Soliie observers 
have fouiiil the corn-.sponciing lung, .emphyseiimtoiis. 

t E'mphysode, a. Med. Ohs. rare - [ad. 
niod.l... enipJiysddcs^ a. Gr. character- 

i/ed by blisters, f. i/jtlwtrA-ctv to piilfup.] 

In Em phi sode fever', traiisl, of Emphysodes fehris 
(seciiiiot. 1731). 

*547 Hoofinf. iirev. Health cxHii, 53 In Knglyshe it is 
naint J ibe Fiuphisudu fever, lx73x HAii.rv, Emphysodes 
//■Ar/.v (with IMiysiciansl a vclirniciu heal in fcvcris, which 
Vauses piLlules and inflauiimaion in the nioiiih.J 1775111 
Asii. 

‘I* Emphyteu’ciary. Ohs. rare [f. l..m- 

phylemt-s EMriiYTEFTirAUV. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Testaments 74 'they hiivH.. right, .to 
liecomc. . Einphyifuclirics, Vaswils, or otherwise. 

Emphyteusis (Ciniiii/?‘sis). Lav*. AlsoSem- 
phent"MiKi«. fa. I..r. 7 /////F/t 76 < 7 .f, a. (ir. ♦/ii//(iTci/ais 
of Slime meaning; lit. ‘implanting’, f. ifiijtvub tir 
to impl.ini,] ‘A pcrpctiwl right in a' piece of 
land timt i.s lh(? property of another’ (Stubbs). 
a i6»8 K.M.i-;<ai in ('tiiif h CoH. (.'nr. J. 71 lOmpliyffiiKis ix 
. .a i.oniiai i. when by .my inovt-ablp thing I.s granted, to he 
eiijoyod under a c».*rt;iin reni, rrMu vvii to the grantor. x8i8 
H.ai.lam .y/id. Agi'<i (18411 I. i. 13/ The u.surnict or cniphy- 
tcjisix of the Roman in idi*-. 1875 Bryi.r l/oly Ram. hmf. 
viii. ivd. 51 1 '.I 'flu; divided ownership nf feudal Law found its 
.analogies in the Roiniin teimru of ciTqihylciisis. X878 i*. 
MARKmi vir. /.a'oeleye's Prim. I'npcrty^i An emphyteusis 
or here Jii ary lease. 

II Emphyteuta (cm filiM-la'i. /. aw. [a. 1 .. cm 
phyieuta^ ad. Gr. in same sen-^c, f. in- 

ifivrtv-tiv : sec prcc.] ‘ A ten.'uit of land which 
was subject to a fixctl perpetual rent * (Maine). 

1708 in Ki' Rskv. 1781-18^ in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1875 
Po.sTK Gains n. lod. 21 167 The juoprirlor liad a reversiim 
on failure of the heirs of the emphyteuta. 

Emphytentio (emfili/r tik), a. law. Also 
7 emphyteutiko, -tick, 8 omflteutic. [a<l. I.. »///- 
phyleutic-tis in .same -sen.se, f. (ir. cfAifivrev-tin ; 
see I'iMriDTKi’.siH.] Of the n.'itnre of. or licld by, 
EmI'IIYTKI .s].M. 

i6$x ITov I 1 1. I 'cnice 14R Goods F.rclesiaslic holden as 
F.mphyteulike. 1656 in Hi tn'XT (J/oswogr. 1768 Hlac k.sk.'NI 
Comm. 111. 2 I!- A leriani . . might be cje» O d from such 
rmfihyteui ic l;iiid.s. 1787 f . 'riuvNsi.Nii foorn. Spain ) 
111 . 328 By the cinfiteutie commit the g teal pr«[irieii*i . . 
Iia.s power 1.0 gram any I'iven fpLamity |of land) for a term 
of ymrs. 1880 Muimiilad Ins/it, Gains ^yt F.inphyieutio 
grants of lands hy a niiinicipality. 
tEmphyteU'tical, r/. L,aw. Ohs. ran K 
[f. as prcc. -f -At,.] ^ jirec. 

H t6iB Rm i-gm in Gutch Cali. Cur. I. 71 It shall b** an 
empbitcuticid coni r.ict. 

t Emphyten'ticary. law. Ohs. mre. [ad. i,. 

emphyteutiedri-us ~ emphytett/ai] . EMFHYTia;T.\. 

a x6s|6 Hai-i s .Serm. at Ftcat (1672: rr We. .nmy be xomr- 
ciuphytrutic.Trie.s or farnaMs, or uxufriii.iu.Tricx. 1856 
Blount Gtossogr., Emphyteut icary^pic tfiat nmketh a thing 
l>eitrr than it wax when he leceivcil it, that rajxe.th hi.s rents 
or improves. 1677 in Golks ; and in mod. Diets. 

Empictnre (empi-ktiur). Also 6 on-, 9 im- 
ploturo. [f. F.n- H-F'OT b'KK.] ^/vwr. Torepreuent 
in a picture, portray. 

15*0 30 .Srki.iom Cart. J.aurel 892 Zciixcs, that enptc- 
tured fare Elcne. 18x4 Carv Dante (Chando-s) 293 Onr 
impictured lineaments. 1850 Hlacrie Aisehytus 1. 133 
Behold. .'Fhe wild beasts of the wood.s by thine own hand 
Eriipiclurcd. 

tE'mpiem. Med. Obs. Anglicized f. Kmpymma. 

JS^ Syi.VKSTKR Du Bartas 309 The spawling Empiern . . 
W’iih foule impostumes fills hit hollow chest. 
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Sn^ene, impiaree (em-, impi«i>), v. 
AUo o emplerse, empeiroei enpeavoe, imperae. 
[f. En-, IN“ + PiEKCK V.] irons. To pierce 
through keenly; to transfix. ///. and /ig. 

• 1578 'r. Pnocnoa Gorg-. Gallery ^ Fyramas Sr TA., Swectc 
pennant, now in wofult brest linpenid. x5^ Shakm, AVm. 

yul. I. iv. 19 I am too sore enpearced with his shaft. To 
soare with his light feathers. 1593 Nashg Christ's 116x3) 

To artc-enainel your s^icer.h to cnipcirce. .soules. x6ai 
t^UARLKs Esther fi 10 (.ike painted swords I'hey near im- 
pierc'd Queen Kst hers tender heart. x64a H. 

.^oul III. V, The vast thumps of niassic h.ninmers noise, 
ICmpicrc'd mine ears. X75X (»iLti. Wkst Educ. xxxvii, I His] 
tender Preast Empicrccd deep with sympathising 7 'ccn. 
1855 Erasers Mag. LI. 89 The horrible thorns euipierccd 
Ihebonc. 
b. intr. 

18x4 Cahv Dante (Chandos cd.) 147 Through the orbs of 
all, A thread of wire, iinpiercing, knits them u|). 

llcnctr Eixipio roed, Smpie'roiuK ///• (tdjs. 
.««?4 Dkavto.n Aloyses (I..), He feels those secret and 
impierdng flames. s6ta Poly-olh. xxii. (.1748) 341 The 
brinish tears drop’d down on mine iinpicrccd oreast. x6^a 
Hkni-owks I'heoph. xiii. xlv, O, let our fleshly barks still 
ride At anchor in calm strcani.sof llis eiupicrced side. 

tlEmprgllt, V. Ohs. Also 4 enpight. The 
pa. t..and pa. pple. Kti*empiUh [f. Ex- + 

1 . trans. Ei.xe<l in, implanted. 

rx^M Test. Lmre y (1564^) 073 b/a In you is so mokel 
werking vertucs enpight. 15^ .Spknser F. (?. nr. v. ao Ex- 
ceeding griefe that wound in him empighl. 1643 H. Moke 
Sang 0/ Soul ji. iii. 11. xlv. Nothing is eiiipight In it. 
* 7 . 4 . ” • Thompson Hymn to Afajr Ian imitation of SpeiiscrJ 
xliii. Full .suddenly the seeds of joy rccure Elastic spring, 
and force w'ithin empi.^ht. xyaz-xSoo in Bailey. 1847 in 
Craic : and in mod. IJicts. 

2. intr. for rejl. 

1596 Spknskr E. Q. II. iv. 46 He. .ere it empight In the 
meant marke, advaunst his .shield atween. 

Empire (e-mpai^j), sb. Fomils: 3 anpyre, 
empyoro, 4 empir, (impire, imparro), 4-5 em- 
per^e, 4-6 ompyr'e, 4- empire, [a. F. empire*.-- 
i.. imperium in same «ense ; related to imperare 
to eoinmand, whence imperator P’mpekor. 

<!)wing partly to historical circumstances, and partly to the 
sense of the etymological connexion between the two words, 
empire has always had the specific sense ‘ rule or territory 
of an E.Mi'iiitoR 'as well as the wider meaning which it derives 
from its etyniology.J 

I. Imperial rule or dignity. 

1 . Supreme and extensive political dominion; 
csp. that exercised by an * emperor ’ tin (he earlier 
seiise.s : see Kmi’ERob i, 3), or by a .sovereign stale 
over it.s de|x^tuIcnoies. 

c xi»5 A’. E. AUtt /*. R. 1332 For alle his empire .so hi^e 
in ci^ is he gniuen. a Kntnv Thyself in E. K, }\ 
(1B62) 132 p:tu3 hon haue kyngdani and vrnpyre. 4r 1400 
Ihree Kings Co/cgm- 18 Octauianus. .in l>e ^eer of his 
Empire XLlf. xS jj Oivkhuale s Chron. xxxvi. 20 They 
became his serimuntcs. .tyll the Persians had the cinpyrc, 
PL'rii:.NliA.M Eng, Poesie i. xxiii. (Arb.) Go Your 
Maicslic haue .shewed yourselfe. . vertuous and worthy of 
Empire. x68t Nevilk /V/r/o Kediv. Pref., Many Treatises 
. .alicdged. .'rhai Empire wa.s founded in Proirerty. 17x1 
HoI’E Temp. h\ime 347 And swam to empire thro’ the purple 
flood. tSzi By kov Sardan. 1. i. ' 1S68 ) 350 Thirteen hundred 
years Of empire ending like a shepherd’s lal«. 1843 .Stoc- 
Vi'Ki.FR Htmdbk. Ih’it. (1854) 7 From this hour 0757) 
the establishment of the British empire in India may be 
dated. 

2 . iransf. and fig. P.iramount influence, absolute 
sway, supreme command or control. 

c 1335 E, E, A Hit. P. A 454 My lady, .balder, empyre 
ouer vu-s fnl by 34*. 1579 Ymuku Cimfut. .Sanders 628 What 
Empyre^ Imth Ma.ster Sander in tTrainmer. i6ox Suaks. 
AlCs^ ffW/i. i. 7a '1 hy blood and vertue O.mtend for Ein- 
nire in thee. X667 Mimon/^ /.. i. i r-j^'o dcific his power 
Who from the terroiir of this Arm so late Doubted his 
Empire. 17^ Humk Ess. 4 ’Treat. (1777) I. i8a The 
empire of philosophy extends over a few. 1838 Lvi tom 
Alter 139 You know the strai:gc empire you have obtained 
over Die. x8M Stevenson Treasure Isl. in. xiv. 113 Silence 
had re-established its empire. 

3 . The dignity orposilion of an emperor; also, 

•f the reign of an emperor {obs.) ; •- FiMPEROKsnir. 

1606 G. Woodcock B tr. Hist. Justine K k 3 b, He died . . 
in the Afleiie year of his empire. 1B44 Li nimrd A nglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) 1 . i. 6 Elevation of Constantine lotbe Empire. 

4 . A government in which the sovereign has the 
title of em|K‘ror. 

x8u Isec Employ^.]. 1830 Mevivalb (title) A History of 
the Komans under the Empire. s866 Cuowk Hist. France 
xliii. \title) The Con.sulate and the Empire. Mod. 'I’lic 
history of France under the Second Empire. 

II. 'fhat which is subject to imperial rule. 

6. An exiensive territory iesp. an aggregate of 
many separate states) under the sway of an em- 
peror or supreme ruler ; also, an aggregate of 
subject territories rule<l over by a sovereign state. 

*•97 Gloiic. <y24> 733 All thys were of hy.s anpyre, 

« 1330 R. Rritnnf. Chrani Adelard of Weslsex was 
kyng of l>e F.iiipire. 1393 Gower Con/. HI. 382 (h>d hath 
iKirsift Inin . . his large empire. 1460 Lyheaus Disc. 843 
A sercle. .Of stoncK and of gtlkle, 'I’lie l»est yri that enpyre. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CV. i. i. 34 Let the wide Arch of the 
raing’d Empire fall. 1735 Hurkk .Sp. Omc. Amer. Wks. 1 ] I. 
(V) An cinnirc. is the aggregate of many states under one com- 
mon liead. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 348 The position 
of ia>ndon, relatively to the other towns of the empire. 
’**• 1 KNNVSON Ode on Death miUngton i. 3 Bury the 
(•real Duke with an empira's lamentation. X887 Whitaker's 
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Almanack 297 The approximate population of the British 
Empire ii now 3ai,ocx>,oo(L 

b. The Empire : before 1804 (and subsequently 
in Hist, use) often spec, the 'lioly Roman’ or 
* Rumano-Germanic ’ empire. 

1678 Wanlev Wond. Lit. World v, i. | too. 468, '2 Rodol- 
uhus the second, .was forced to. .content hiin.self with, .the 
Empire. 1704 De Fox Mem. Cavalier (1840) 35 The gene- 
ral diet of the empire. 

0 . Iransf. Kunfg. (Cf. realm.) 

c 1440 York ATyst. xlvi, 300 Farewelc, nowe I passe to |>e 
pcreles empire. 1516 Pilgr. Perf. l W. de W. 1531 ) 69 Called 
to be enhery tours of the celestiall empyre. x6o8 Smaks. 
Per. It. t. sj These fishers, .from their watery empire tecol- 
lect All th.'it may men approve or men delect 1656 W. Mon- 
tague Aci'owpi. Worn. 194 loive is an Empire only of two 
Persons. 1709 Addison ’Tatier No. 154 P » A'Inc.T.s is re- 
nre.scnted as descending into the Empire of ileath. 177^ 
ftfACKKKziR Alan World 1. i. (18331 ^4^ l.ibcral minds will 
delight in extending the ciiipire. of virtue. z8ai .Siif.li.kv 
Prometh. Unb. 1. 15 Scorn and despair -these are mine 
empire. 

7 . A country of which the sovereign owes no 
allegiance to any foreign sujicrior. 

. *S 3*'3 Act 34 Hm. VIIJ^ c. 13 1 'hi.s rcalme of England 
is iui Impire. 1763 Rl.vksionk fVw/w. I. 342 'I he legisla- 
ture, .usfs. .to assert that our king is. .sovereign 

and iiidei>endcnt w'ithin these his dominions. 

III. 8. all rib. and Comh.^ as empire -plan^ 
-race, etc. ; (in inattm of dress, of the first Napo- 
leonic empire.) Empire City. State \ in U.S. a name 
for the City and the State of New York. 

1851 Genii. Mag. CXXl. ii. 54 God hless'd the empire- 
tree which thou didst jilant. 1864 Puskv Lect. Daniel 
ii. 66 The great empire-plan of Alexander. 2878 Muhlev 
CondoiVtrt 54 Its desire to lie an cinpire-racc. 1887 
Academy 18 June 440/1 She wore, of course, an Empire 
dress. 1888 Weldon's I Uust. Dtyssmaker pec.. 'I'he Empire 
and Directoire styles arc steadily increasing in popularity. 
tli* 3 imirei V. Obs. Also impire, em-, im- 
pyre. (f. prec. sb.] intr. To rule absolutely as 
an enii>eror. Const, abotfe. of. on. 

1356 Calvin's Cotn. Prayer Bk. in Pkeni.v (1708) II. 217 
Strangers again empire above us. 1594 Carkw Tasso ii88i> 
75 At pleasure now on starres einpyreih he. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. xxxi, 'fhy .sprit . . spurris thoe . . abone the 
planetis to impyre. 2599 Jas. I. D'i<riA. Isutpov (16831 71 
Your wrath empyriiig over your ownc pa.s.sion. 2637 Hi'.v- 
w<K)i» Dial. xiii. Wk.s. 1874 VL 225 , 1 empir’d o’ru All Curia. 
Empire, var. of Kmpyuk rr,, empyrean, 
i* E'llljpiredoill. obs. rare ~ K [f. llHriBE sb. 

+ -IJOM.J Emmre IL 

XS9X Horsey Trav. (1857) }$^ Rc . . assumed to himself 
two .several! crowns and cmpii^oms. 

Snipixio (empi-rik), a. and sb. Forms: 6-7 
emperic, -ike, -ique, -yke, empirike, -ique, 
-yke, empyrick, -yke, 7-8 emperiokie, em- 
pirick(e, emprio(k(e, 6 - empirio ; also 6 im- 
poiicke. [ad. I... empiricus, Gr. ifsiruptK-os, f. Jfs- 
veipia experience, f. sfsvitpos skilled, f. Iv in f- mipa 
trial, experiment. In 17th c. usually (e*mplrik).] 

A. ad/. KMPiiiJCAb in various sen.se.s. ("rhe 
use as sb. occurs earlier in Eng., and the adjectival 
senses arc chiefly tlerivcd from it.) 

1605. Bacon Adi/. Lram. i. 8 It is accounted an errour, to 
commit a naturull bodic to Empvriqiio Phisitions. a 1640 
Dkumm. or Hawtii. yas. V Wks. (1711) 90 Thi.s cnipyritk 
balm could the French apply to cure the wounds of the 
Scottish conimon-wcaltli. _ 2687 Milton P. L. v. 440 By 
fire Of sooty coal the Empiric Alchinii.st Can turn . . Metals 
of drossiest ()re to perfet Gold. ^ a 2700 Dkyden iL.', Bold 
counsels . . Like empirick reniedi«;s . . last arc try’d. 2787 
Phil. ’Trans. LXXvII. 43 They .yc only empiric, and not 
founded upon the theory and principles of grtiviiation. 18x5 
Scribbteomania 76 Empiric pigmies may prute uInxii str.Tws. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. v. 286 The combination of 
sensitive states by an empiric law of association. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of the sect among ancient physi- 
cians called Empirici (’Epirfipnifoi), who (in oppo- 
sition lo the Dogmalici .and Methodici) drew their 
rules of practice entirely from e.xpericnce, to the 
exclusion of philosophical theory, 

2542 R. CorLAND Galyen's Tcrap. 2 G ij, The whiclic 
thyngc the Emperykes vnderstande hy onely cxpcrjrenre. 
z6o2 Holland Pliny II. 344 Another factiun and sect of Phy- 
sitians, who.. called tlieniselues F.nipii iques. 2603 Timmk 
Quersit.^ Pref. 5 Ainonj^ Phyaitians there arc Eiiiperjck.s, 
Dogiiiaticks, Mcihodtri, or Abbreuiators, and Paraceksians, 
1738 J. Kkii.i. iEcm. Pref. 30 'llie Doinrineof the 

Pniipiricks, which despises all Reasoning, 2805 Atcd. yml. \ 
X I V. 446 The ancient empirics were peculiarly eniiiiciit for 
their Ulent of uhservAtion. 

b. One who, cither in medicine or in other 
branches of science, relies solely upon observation 
and experiment. Also^. 

2378 Lvtr Dodoens vi. yi. 665 Rroomrape is counted of 
some einpiriqiie.s (or practisionersi . . for an excellent medi- 
cine. 2613 K. C. ’Table Alph,(eA. 3), Etnperick, he that 
hath all hts skill in phisicke by practise. 2838 Robertson 
Led. i. II A mere empiric in political legislation. 2873 
Hale In His Name viii. 65 'I'he Florentine would be callea 
only an empiric by the science of to-day. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant v. joo I'he animals are pure empirics. 

2 . An untrained practitioner in physic or sur- 
gery ; a quack. 

l23»7 Andrew Brnnsnoyhe's Distyll. Wafers Oj, Than 
came there an onlemed Rmp3rricuii.] xs6a Bui.i.rvn Bk. 
Simples 68 b, One called Edwanles, a doltish ttnperickc. 


z6o2 Shaks. Alls Well 11. i. 225 We lauat not corrupt^ our 
hope, 'Fo prostitute our past-cure malladie To empexicks. 
xtfai Burton Anat. Mel. 11. i. iv. i, I'here be many moun- 
tebanks, quack -sal vem, Emperlcks, in every street, a 2784 
Lloyd A>. C. Churchill Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 85 Ouack and 
Critic diflfer but in name. Empirics frontless both, they 
mean the same. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 369 Bone setters 
are another set of empirics. 1833 Browning Paracelsus 
164 'fhey are hooting the einpiricTThc ignorant and incap- 
able foul 

b. Iransf. A pretender, impostor, charlatan. 

2640 Quarles Emhirid. iv. Ixxxix, Hee that bcleeves 
with an implicite Faith, is a tneere Empricke in Religion. 
2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 22 A disesteemed pettifogger, 
or empyrick in divinity. 1777 W. Dalbvmm.e 'Trav. Sp. «r 
Port, cxii, The Bishop, supreme empiric, heals the minds> 
and cures the consciences .. by the .Aaine ]>re.scription. 2827 
tatLERiDGR Lay Serm. 386 Such are the political empirics, 
misrhievoiis in proportion to their effrontery, and ignorant 
in proportion to their presumption. 

3 . Comb, empiric-like adj. and ndv. 
t6ao Melton Astrolog. 0 He delivered this Emperikelike 
Oration. 122700 Dkyden (J.>, The illiterate writer, cni- 
p'rick like applies To each di.scase. .chance remedies. 

Enpirical (empi-rikfil), a. Forms : 6 7 em- 
pericall, 7 -8 empyrioal, 7- empirical, [f. prec. 
+ -al] 

1 . A/ed. a. Of a physician ; That bases liis 
j methods of practice on the results of observation 
and experiment, not on scicntihc theory, b. Of 
a remedy, a rule of tiealment, etc. : That is 
adopted lK‘cause found (or believed) to have been 
successful in practice, the reason of its efficacy 
being unknown. + Also as qiiasi-.r^. in //. =- ‘ em- 
pirical remedies’. 

1369 J. Sa[nfokd 1 Agrippa's Van. .4r/es 140 b, Empcricali, 
th.'it IS to saic, th.it con.sistiM h in practise, of expcriinciites. 
x6fa Woodall .l/a/tf Wks. 11653), Medicine composed 
by a Chymicall, Meihodicnil, nr Empericnll .S'lrgeon. 2636 
Rir>r,i.KY J*ract. Physick 26 Einpiricalls are : jLarih-worms 

P rovided divers wayes. 2685 Evelyn Mem. (18571 li- 2*6 
le had a laboratory, and knew of' many empirical medi- 
cines. 1830 Mackintosh Kth. Philos.^ Wks. 1846 I. 136 
Sextus, a physician of the rnipirical, i.e. miti-thcoretical 
school. 1869 E. A. Pakkes Pract. Hygiene 'cil. 3) p. i, 
Empirical rule.s. .observatioiLS of what .seemed good or bad 
for health. 

2. 'I'hat practises phy.sic or surgery without 
scientific knowledge ; that is guilty of quackery. 
Also of medicines : 'Fhat is of the nature of a quack 
nostrum. Cf. Emimrio 13 . i. 

az68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 304 A Pedlar of Medicines 
. . and Tinker empirical to the Body of Man. 2839 James 
t.ouis XlYy IV. 45 K.inpirical drugs for the cure of v.Trious 
diseases. 2840 H. Ainsworth Tonver Loud. (1864) 66 
When all the physicians of the royal household were clis- 
inksscd, and the duke sent me.ssengur.s for empirical aid. 

3 . In iinatters of art or practice: That is guided 
by mere experience, without scientific knowledge; 
also ol methods, expedients, etc. Often in oppro 
brioiis sense Iransf from 2 : Ignoiantly presump- 
tuous, resembling, or characteristic of, a charlatan. 

2732 Johnson Rambler No. 1 S3 ? 13, I have avoided . . 
that . .empirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. 2793 Holcroft l.ovatcds Physiog. xxix. 136 We 
are all more or less empirical physiognomists. x8«s 
M'^Ciii.i.ocii Pol. Ficon, i. 42 Their arguments . . had some- 
what of an empirical .Tspect. x86z Cohchkn For. E.vch. 84 
The aiiplication of hasty and empirical mciLsurcs. zSts 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 317 I’he great majority of acd- 
dcnt.s are. .the results of empirical m;inagemcnt. 

4 . Pertaining to, or derived from, experience. 
Empirical law*, see quol, 1846. Empirical for- 
mula : in Mathematics, a fi^rmula arrived at in- 
ductively, and not verified by deductive proof; in 
Chemistry, a formula which merely enumerates 
the ultimate constituents of a compound in any 
convenituit order, without implying any theory of 
tlie mode in which they arc grouped. 

2649 Jkr. Taylor Gi. Exemp. Pref. F 4C The propositions 
of lliLs philosophy being Empirical! and best found out by 
observation. 27^ Afonth. A'r?/. XXV. 585 His empirical 
acquaintance with the works of taste is not comprehensive. 
28*9 Nat. Philos. I. Alechanics in. v. 18 (U.sef. Know, ber.) 
By an empirical formula is ineaiU one that is conceived or 
invented without any analy-sis or demonstration. 2830 Sir 
J . Herschei. .^tud. Nat. Phil. 71 If the knowledge be merely 
accumulated experience, the art is empirical. 2834 Mrs. 
Somerville Phvs. .Sc. viii. (1849} 70 An enipiric.al 

law observed by Baron Bode, in the mean distances of the 
planets. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Led. (1877) II. xxi. 26 
Knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowled^'e empi- 
rical, or trom experience. 1846 Mill Logic iii. xvi. § i, An 
empirical law then, is an observed uniformity, presumed to 
be resolvable into simpler law.s, but not yet rc.so1vcd into 
them. 1850 Daubkny .d/ODT. Tk. ix. (ed. a) 297 SO*+KO 
is the rational formula of the salt called sulphate of 
potass: S, 0 ^ K the empirical. 2860 Buckle Civilis. IT I. 
V. 385 'Fhe empirical corroboration of hb doctrine by direct 
experiment. 

Empi'ricallyv adv. [f. prec. + -ly.‘ ] In an 
empirical manner. 

1 . After the manner of an empiric or quack- 
doctor. 

1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Almanack-maker, He ha’s 
some small scruple of physician, .and can most empyrically 
discourse of the state of your body. 1643 Sia^ 'T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. 1 31 His scholars : who. .doe empirically piac- 
tise without his advice. iSya F. Thomas^ Dis. Women 
(ed. 31 64 The advice is too often given empirically. 
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2 . By means of observation and experiment. 

16416 Sir T. Bbownr Pseud, Ep. vi. xii. 334 For wee shall 
emperically anti sensibly discourse hereof. 1664 Power ExP, 
Philos, in. X9'i Philosophy . . will Empirically and Sensibly 
canvass the Phsenomeiia of Nature. iSop'io Coleridcb 
Friend (18651 93 A schoolmaster is under the necessity of 
teaching a certain rule in simple arithmetic empirically. 

1879 tr. Du Moncel Telephone 53, I siought . . to discover 
empirically the exact effect of each element. 

tSmprrioalness. Obs. [f.asprcc. -t’-NKss.] 

The qu^ity of being empirical. 

*654 W. DK Kani) Short Metk. ef^ Surjf^., Not being 
ofl^ended at the appearance of Emptricalness in the dis- 
course. 

Empirioism (empiTUiz'm). [f. Empiric + 
•ISM.] The method or practice of an empiric. 

1 . Med. Practice founded ujion experiment and 
observaliun ; igriurant and unscientific practice ; 
quackery. Also transf 

*®S 7 G. Staijkkv /Iflmont’s Vind. 345 The Chymistry of 
the Galenical Tribe is a ridiculous. . and. .dangerous Km- 
pericism. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. H aters 1 1 . 47 ‘I'lieari Inicamc 
debased with empiricism. 17^1 MackiNiusk I'ind. Gull. 
Wk-s. 1846 111 . 148 ‘The practical cl.aiin of iinpeachnienl ' . . 
is the most sorry juggle of )>oliti(:al empiricism.. x68o Sir 
J. Faykek in Nature^ XXI. 231 The empiricism of tu-duy is 
more scientific than it was in former days. 

2 . a. The use of empirical inetliods in any art or 
science, b. Philos. 'I'he doctrine which regards 
experience as the only source of knowledge. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 1 . 257 Made acquainted with the division 
of empiricism and rationalism. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1 . It. ix. 399 Mere observation and enipiricisin, not even the 
commencement of science. xSya Minto E»£. Lit. 11. viii. 
547 The einpirirism popularly associated with the name of 
Locke. i88x Hijxlkv in /vature No. 615. 343 All true 
science Ijcgins with empiricism. 

8. concr. A conclusion arrived at on cmpiric.'il 
grounds. 

1846 Mill Logie in. xiii. 6 5 The instances of new theories 
agreeing w'ith. .old empiricisms, arc innumerable. 

Empiricist (empi-risist). [f. as prcc. + -mr.] 

a. An upholder of philosophical empiricism, b. 
One who follows empirical methods. 

1857 E. Webb Intell. Locke j. 17 Kant, .regarded Aris- 
totle as the head of the Empiricists. 1879 A’. .Inzer. Rn'. 
CXX. 469 Berkeley, .a consi.stent empiricist. 1B76 tr. 
IVaj^iers Gen. PathoL 5 Medical men have liocn tlcsignalcd 
as Empiricists and Rationalists in mutters of p.ithology. 

Empiricu'tic, a. mnee-wd. In 7 emperick- 
qutique. [f. Empiric ; on analogy of pharma- 
ceutic^ Empirical. 

1607 .SiiAKs. ('or. n. i, 128 The most .soucraigne Prescrip- 
tion in Galen, is but Kmperick t|utique ; and to this Preser- 
uatiue, of no better report then a Horsc-drcnch. 

tEmpirid* Itt 7 ompyrie. [ad. Gr. 

Ifinupia. Cf. Empiric.] Empiiu<ii.sm i. 

X65X WriTjK tr. J'rizztrose.'t Pop. Ez’r. i. vi. 23 Even Pby- 
sii:ian.s do not di.sdain Ktnpyric. 

Empirism ;e mpiriz’m). [f. Gr. Sfiirstp-os (see 
EMI'IIUC) +-IJSM.] = Empjrjci 8 .m 2 h. 

17x6 M. Davies Dissert, Physick 37 in Ath. Brit. III. 
ISSR Sir W. Hamilton Discus.^. 104 Empirism, Philoso- 
phy cf Experience or of Gbservatioii. 1859 Mokell Ir. 
Tezwemnzin's Hist. Phil. 67 E)mpirisiri . . would derive all 
our knowledge ultiin.atcly from cxperieiire. 

Empiristio (empiri'stik), a. [f. as prcc. + -l.sT 
+ -K.’.J Of or pertaining to empirism. 

1881 I.K Contis Lijiht 103 The one is called the iiativislic, 
the other the cnipiristk theory. 

Empiry, van Emi'I-rk, obs., empyrean. 
Emplace (emjiU'i-s), ?/. raz-e. [f. EN--f-pLACK 
sb. ; (really back-formation from I^mplacisment.)] 
trans. 'I'o put into a place or ]>osition. 

x86s Rawhnson Azk. Mon. III. v. 385 The shrine . . was 
ei^laccd upon the toinnost, or silver stage. 

Emplacemeilt (einpl<^f'smcnl). [a. Fr. czn- 
placement : see prec. and -.mjswt.] 

1 . The action of pLicing in a certain position ; 
the condition of being so placed. 

1869 Rawlinkon Anc. Hist. 64 The emplnremenl of each 
pyramid so as exactly to face the cardin.'d points. 

2 . a. Of a building, etc. : Situation, position. 

b. Site. ra/r. 

z8ofl W. TAVt.oK in Robberds Mew. 1 . ^15 Buildings ad- 
mired for their architecture, and well displayed by their 
emplacement. 1837 Blackxv. Ma^. XLI. 362 'J'lie French 
might have found, .a more appropriate cmplaceiiient for the 
obelisk. z86a Rawlin.son Anc. Mon. L v. 9^ 'J'he ex.aci em- 
placement of the .second fstoryl on the first is also doulitfiil. 

1880 Blrtcka*. Mag. Jan. 1x3 The large amphitheaire, the 
emplacement of which can still be traced on the hill side. 

3. MiL A platform for guns, with cpnulemcnts 
for the defence of those serving them. 

18x1 WKi.i.iNriifiN in Gurw. Dish. VII. 258 Thev ought to 
inake an emplacenient for their field pieces. iBba Ansi eo 
Chanzul I si. 1. iii. (ed. 3) 43 Two. .soimre emplact-inents, 
covering rocks, have been constructed. x88i Daily Nrtvs 
i Sept 2/4 A model emplacement, constructed of concrete. 

Emplaistre, var. of Emplastrr, Obs, 
Emplant, obs. form of Implant. 
t Empla'Sterp sb. Obs. Forms : 4 enplaster, 
-tro, 5~7 emplastre, -aister, -ayster, -aystre, (6 
erren. emplastare) : also 6 7 implaator, -aister. 
[a. OF. emplastrc (F. empldtr€\ J... emplastrum^ 
ad. Gr. tiienXaarpov plaster or salve, f. l/iirAdaaciv, 
f. Iv in + itKriGvttv to mould.] 

VoL. III. 


1. Med. or Surg. « Plastrr. 

138a WycuF Isa. xxxviii. ai Thei shulden taken an hep 
offyK‘**s» and.. make an enplastre vpon the wounde, 1430 
Lvixi. Chzvn. Troy 1. vii, Lectiiary, emnlny.strc, or iiocyon, 
a X500 Med. Receipts in Ret. Ant. 1 . 5A Tak ever feme, .and 
tak mynt, and iiiak ane emp 1 a.«iter. 1364 Bsxon Genz. Virtue 
(15661 50 b, Neither hearbe nor emplastiire hathe healed 
them. 1578 Lytk Dotloens i. xeix. 141 OyntmenlH, oylcs, 
or cnipluisters. i6oz Holland Pthzy xx. ix. If the s.'xid 
implaister lie made with bean-meale. <’*7*0 W. Gibson 
Farrier's Dispens. xvi. 11734! 30a The whole is brought to 
the consistence of an Eimplaster. 1751 Cif amhkks C>t/., 
Enzplaster, popularly (.mailed IMavstcr. 1809 Parkins tV/- 
pepper's Enc. Physic. Enlar^d 361 Tlie Greek emplaisters 
consisted of these ingredients. 

pg. 138 . Wyci ikac/. Wks. 111 . r66 F.nplaster of cursing 
for heeic of inonnis souje. xi|63 87 Foxe A. 4* M. (159^) 
256/2 Minister some spirituall impl.Tstcr.^ a 1656 Hr. Hall 
Rent. J/ Tr. (16601 79 L.Ty on the soveraign cjnplai.stcrs of 
the. .mercy of our Blessed Rcdcciiier. 

2 . Used to render L. eznplastrum\ sec Emi'Lah- 

TIIATION I. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 518 'Fhe m.-inner of graffing by 
way of cmplai.strc or scutcheon. 

l ienee f Bmpla'sterwlse, adv.., in the form of a 
plaster, as a plaster is applied. 

1551 'ruMNi-.K Herl*aix. CiiJ b. It [atnotnum] helpetli them 
that arc byitcn of scortuuiies laid to eniplaisicrwise with 
basill. X5M IHd. 11. 13 h, The sede |uf .soniin fiower] layd 
to eniplasierwise, dryeth aw.Ty hangiiigv wanes. 

t Ellipla*8ter, V. Obs. Forms : 4-6 em- 
plastre, 6-7 emplaRter, -aiatro, -aystor; also 7 
implaistre. [a. OF. ctztplaslre-r, ad. L. emplas- 
Irdret f. emplastr-um : see Jirec.] 

1 . a. To cover with .a plaster ; to plaster over; 
alsoyf^. b. To spread on as a plaster. 

C1386 Chauckr .l/f/r/i. T. 1053 Als fair as ye his [Solo- 
nioivsl name cmpla.stre, lie was a kccboiir anil an ydolasire. 
1541 R. Coi-LAND Eorntul. Y ij b, To tin pi, 'ty- 

ster the jilacc w'ith diacuhim. 1585 H. Llovo Treas. 
Health I) ij, Galbanuiii ciiiplaslered to ibe bed is of great 
cfficacye. x6ox Holland Pliny xx. iv. Cole wort is 
soveraigne good to be impluistred upon those tumors. 1633 
tr. Baton's Li/eAr Death (1651) 50 l.iit the body be F.m- 
phiisired with Ma.stick. 

2 . A rendering of I,., emplastrarc to bud trees 
(misinterpreted in quot. 1656); sec Emim.ahtha- 
TION 1. 

c 14M Pallad. ozt Hush. vi. $6 I’he pechys it) this m*X)nc 
Enipktstrcd are. s 6 sf DyoARii Gate I.at. IGtl. § 324.91 lie 
. .besmears them, being implanted 1 which is to einpla.stur). 
Hence Umpla'Mtormg vbl. sb. 
c 1430 Pallad. on Hush. iii. 35(*Oon in tlie slok, on grtiffeth 
under rvndc ; TCmpkLslcriiig an other dnlhc in kyndc. Hnd. 
VII. 92 Einplasturyng accortlelh with the trc:c 'I’hat liaLh a 
jucc of fattcncssc in theryndc. X577 B. Gock.k HereshaePs 
Hush. 586' 7a Eniplastrtng or itiocukilion. 1633 tr. Baeozt's 
LifeSf Death (1651.150 l.iet this Bath with the Kmplaisiring 
. .be renewed evciy fifth day. 

Emplasteration, var. E:mplastuatk>n, Obs, 

1693 in Coi.KK. 1775 in Ash. 
t Einpla’Btic, Ct. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. i/tirAair- 
TiKoSy f. ipvXdaasiv : see EMPbASTKit 
A. adj. Fit to be used as a plaster; henccy 
adhesive, glutinous, viscid. Also [after late Gr. 
use I, that stops U|i the pore.s. 

x6x8 1 .ATHAM 2w// Bk. E'alionry (1633) 140 It is also of an 
einpla.stickc or clammy quality. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Pareys 
Chirurg,v\\, xxvii. (16781 Medicins. .acrid, oily, and 
cmplastick. 1684 tr. Pond's Merc. Coznpit. iv. 1 u Wax., 
ihroiigh its. .cinpkisiick faculty, .fastning it self like Glew. 
*758 C. Lucas Ess. H'afers I. 53 Unctuous and eniplastic 
bodies. 1831 in Wkb.ster; and in mod. Diels. 

H. sb. An adhesive or glutinous substance. 

i6w Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. Xn Emplastick shoiihl 

he of a terrene subslance. xyax xfl^ Bailey, Ftvplasti. ksy 
Medicines w'hich constipate and shut up the Fores of the 
Body, th.Tt Sulphureous Vapours cannot p.sss. 1751 Slack 
in Phil. Tram. XLVIT. 269 Burgundy-pilch, or any other 
powerful eniplastic. 

t Empla'fllticalv a. Obs. [f. prec. + 

-Ai»] -- prec. adJ. 

*857 Tomlinson Kmou's Dhp. 124 Their quality smiruls 
not einpla.st rical but eiiipla.stu;af, or cinphraci ical. I hid. 1 25 
An eiiiplasticuil incdu:.imcnt should W'ant all mord,T< ity. 

tEmpla'Stioate, Obs. rare-K ff. En- 
PbAsTlc-e-ATK.] Irans. 'Eo make into a pl.ister. 

1637 'Fomlinson Rchou's Disp. 335 Eniplasticatcd with 
honey, it takes away dimness, .from the eyes. 

t Emplastra'tioil. Obs. Also 5 oniplau- 
trocioun, 6 emplaiatration, 6 implaatration. 
[ad. E. anplastrdtuzncm y noun of action f. em- 
plaslraz‘e : see Emplasticu v."] 

I . A mofle of budding trees mentioned by T.atin 
writers : so called from the}>ieccof bark surround 
ing the bud, which was attached like a * pbister * 

( L. emplastrufn) to the tree. 

f Pallad. OH Hush. vii. pr In Juyl and nowe 
iiolempne insicion Hath treen, that men <:all«: emplastra- 
rioun. x6ot Holland Pliny ll. Olo.ss., Eniplastration in 
the Hortyard, » grafting by innrdation with .1 .Hciitchcon. 
X74S U.Coluntclla's Hush. v. xi, Ernpla.stration, or.. In- 
txuTation. 

2 . The application of a plaster. 

1545 T. R aynold Womans Pooke 75 M ini.strcd . . Iw fumes, 
or odours, or emplostration, etc. x6oz Holland 1 1 . 
394 To returne againc to the former cmplastraliun. X633 
tr. Bacozis Life 4 Death (1650) 63 Clasurc up of the body 
by Kiiiplastration. 


EMPLOY. 

II S]lipUl*8tnilll. The I.Atin form of Em plas- 
ter sh. 

1596 Fitz-grffray Sir F. Drake (18B1) lo Suuleii *weet 
Empla.strum. ungnent of the eyc.s. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1 . 171 If the carbuncle is small ..cover it with cm- 
pla-struin pluinhi spread on leather. 

Emplead, obs. form of Implead. 

Emplection, bad form of IOmplrcton. 
Emplectite (emplc kt.>il). Min. [f. Gr. #/i- 

vXsuTos inwoven (f. i/ivX/xeiv, f. iy in + irXficcfp to 
weave') + -iTE ; the name being given from its ap- 
pearance.] A sulphide of bismuth and cupper, 
occurring in bright tin-white needle-shaped crys- 
tals; found in Saxony and Chili. 

1857 .SiiErAKD. .)//'«. 424. X884 Dana Min. 86. 

I) Exnpla'Cton. ^d/rh. [mod.L., a Gr. f/s^Xfue- 

ToF : see prcc.] ‘ A kind of masonry, in which 
the outsides of the wall are ashlar, and the iiitcrv.'tl 
filled up with rubbish’ (Liddell and Scotth 
,1708 zR Kekskv, Etnplcdott opus, Mason.s-work well knit 
and coudied together. 1731 in Bailey, voI. 11 . 

Em pledge, var. of bipLKiKiE. 
t Emple'sance. -Sr. Oh. rare - K [as if OF. 
*emplai 5 ancf. f. *cmplaisir ; see Emplkhs. Cf. 
PbKASANCE.] Pleasure. 

1469 .Sc. Acts yas. /// (1814' 94 Its.ilhclcful to tlic kingis 
hicnirs to tak he desisioiin of any actiuune that oummis 
l^fore him at his cmplesarice. 
t EnplOSeiir. .Vr. Obs. rare-^. [f. OF. 
plaisir'. see next. Cf. Pi.easuue] = prcc., 

1360 Letter in M-Crie Knox. 1 . A37 And this ye faill not 
to daas ye will do us singiil.'ir c•nlpU•sL•llr. 

f Emple'SSt Obs. [ad. OI*'. ^cmplais- 

ir. 01 ig. form of emplaire to please ; cf. En- and 
PLEANK.] Iraz2s. 'Fo please. 

1478 Aet. Audit. <1839! 61 |>e said Schir William to folou 
vmii personis for said .some as it cmpless him. 
Emplie, obs. var. of iMi'bV. 

Emplore, obs. form of Implore. 

Employ (<rni|doi ), .rA AI.so 7- 8 iinploy. [ad. 
F. emploty 11. of action f. employer to liMPLOV ; 
= Sp. eznpleoy It. impiego^ 
tl. 'Fhe action of empl«yhig a person or making 
use of a thing ; - Employment i . Ohs. 

x666 Evf.i.yn A/rw. (1807; III. 184 Employ of chiriirgeons. 
(7 X69A A. l.iTTLCioN ill Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. 5 
The drorif; without a sting. . w.'inting n tool for employ, x8r9 
South KV .Sir T. More ii. 76 'I’lie aiiplicaiion of gunjfKiwdcr 
. .w'jis not brought into full employ, even after, etc. 

2 . 'I'he stale or fact of being employed ; esp. that 
of serving an employer for wages. In phrases, /«, 
otfl ofy etnploy ; in the. employ of (the ixjrson em- 
ploying . 

X709 Sr«YPK Ann. Ref I. xliii. 473 'Flic first mention . . of 
'i'hoiii.T.> Saiunsoi) in |iublick employ. X713 Guardian No. 
158 We arc obliged by duty to keep ourseivc.s in constant 
ruiploy. x8m Ht. Martini; A t: HotttCA Abroad \x. 1x4 New 
comers of their craft, or in their employ. 1841 Miali. 
Noznonf. 1 . 391 Ojieraiives out of employ. s88![ Ad 48 (V 
49 Put, c. 56 Preainh., To permit electors in hts regular 
employ to .Tbscni themselves. 

3 . Something on which a person or thing is em- 
ployed ; an cmiiloymcnt, occupation. Now poet. 
or arch. 

1680 Sir E. King in .^ardemy M.-iy 502 2 A better em- 
ploy 10 exercise his coiirage. X704 Swim T. Tub iv. 64 Peter 
put these bulls on several employs, xyaj Bhadlby Fam. 
Diet. II.s.v. Trecy Drunken Fellow.s. .uncap.'ible of so judi- 
cious Imploy. xB^(J. Wklch West. Polity By An a.ssidiiily 
worthy of a beti«rr employ. 1877 M. Ahnoi n /W/wx if. 
89 I'he wind-borne, mirroring soul, .leaves its last employ. 

t b. A tegular business or occtqiation ; a trade 
or profession. Obs, 

1678 Bun VAN Pilgr. 1. 1 1B62I x 14 To have but a poor imploy 
in ine world. 1697 Potikh/I«//V. t. xxvi. (1715)169 

’J'hal Ferry-man shall In* piohiljited the exercise of his em- 
ploy, wlio oxLMTiirns his boat. X771 Wi.si.i- v //T’jr. i8p V. 
2i>7 Neglect of the worldly cnipJoy whi^rein. .(".od has placed 
us. 1795 J. Aikin Manchester 238 Knini this variety of 
employ, jiopulatioii luis more lluiii doubled since 177s. 
tc. All oflicial position in the public <-ervice. 
x^x Lutthki.l Bzuef A*/*/. (18 57) 11 . 210 Being putt out 
of an employ . . at the custome house at NcwciLstle. 1691 
M.KH V.reation 11. (1704) 241 Great Comninnds & Employs 
in the Dutch Colonies, a 1734 Nuioii I.ives (18261 I. 76 
Another l.•TnpI(>y fell to his I. midship’s share. x8ai Byron 
Mar. Fal. 11. i. T13 'I'he wariest of republics Has lavish'd 
all its chief employs u]>rin him. 

Employ (cmploi ), V. Forms : 5 en-, 5 - em- 
ploy ; also 6 8 imploy. [a. Y. employ e-r (var. 
of OF. emptier', .sec Imi'LY, and cf. Ploy, Ply), 
a Com. Homan ic word-- Pr. impleiar. Cat. im- 
plegary .Sp. empleavy Pg. empregary It. impiegarc 
L. implicnreyt. in + plirdz'e to fold. CX Lmplv. 

The senses of this word (cxc. 5, 6* are derived from the 
late L. sense of iznplicare ‘ to bend or direct upon some- 
thing ’ ; the cla.sbical senses ‘ enfold, involve ' are repre»ented 
by Imfly.] 

1 . trans. To apply (a thing) to some definite 
purpose ; to use as a means or instrument, or as 
material. Const. f 
a, r 2460 FoRTiiscVK/I^f. 4* Ltm. A/om.< i7T4>54TheKyng$ 
own Money . he may . . employ to other Usy.s. 1483 Cax- 
lON Gold. Leg. 4J3/.J Whan hir modcr sawe thc..Tynncn 
cloth thus employed idle was inoche wroth. 1353 Brendi: 
Q. Curl ins 109 (K.) When he beheld the boorde. .em^oyed 
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to «o Ix'ise A uMt. i6a4 Lu. Kenkin<;ton in EilU Oti^. Lett. 

1. 301. 111. 173 employ her credit with the king her 
son. ir. Frejus' l‘oy. Manriiania 5 To employ eii^ht 

liundred Piastres for his expcnce. 0x704 Locke iJ.), The 
timlxrr employed about the ]>lough. 17x8 Freest hinker'^Q. 
65. 68 Employ the Prerogative only for their f the people's] 
Uood. x7S9 B. Martin A«r. J/ts/. Fh^. 1 . Somt:rset 53 
The soil of this Country is . . employed in ( irain and Pav 
turage. 1839 Landor . 4 Wks. 1846 1 1 . 326 All have 
more knowledge than they will employ. 1856 Koskin Aftu/. 
Paint. Ill, IV. iv. § IX Art was employed for the display of 
religious facts. 

ti. 153 . SiABKKY /.ftt. 73 Imploing such giftys (lod bathe 
ayiicn me. x6oi R. John.son Kins;U. •y Cotnniontv. (i6oj) 85 
Ine hils . . and river sides l>cing onely imploicd to vines. 
1667 Mii.ton P. L. fv. 763 Heerc Love his g<ildr.n shafts | 
imploies. i68p"9a Iakke 7 Wrm/w« ii. Wks. 1727 II. agi 
The best I)#*s|ji;n .any one can imploy hi.s Pen in. i6ot 
Dkvukn yirg.'Ceor^. ni. 244 This Curse. .Juno, .imploy a 
for I«V» Punishment. lyya Priksvi.ky /nst. Rrlig. (1782) L 
413 The rest of the inclositre iiiudoycd in tillage. 

b. To apply, devote (effort, thought, etc.) to an 
object. (In later use merged in 4 . ) 

1387 Harrison England ii. i. 1. 37 To imploy 

their studies iinto physike and the Itwes. ' Siiaks. 
.^ferck, I '. 11, vili. 43 And imploy your chiefe.st tnoughts To 1 
courtship. 1683 lluRNKT Ir. Af arc's Utopia 128 All other | 
Animals imploy their bodily Force one ag.ainst another, j 
« 7 « 4 J- Barry f.cct. Art Hi. (1848' 151 Any m.an. .who would i 
generously employ his whole undivided .attention to it. j 
C. To make use of V time, opportunities). Const. 
ifit flo. In mod. use also (innueuced by 4 ^., *t(> 
fill with business’ (J.). 

a., 1481 Caxton Afyrr. i. v. 20 He. .employed his tyme to | 
siudyc. 1513 Ln. Bkvnkks Frois. 1 . cclxii. 387 What was I 
best for them to do to employ forthc their Munson. 1664 j 
F.vf.i.yn A’ii/. (i7.«7) 185 How usefully you employ ' 

this glorious Recess. 17x5 Di-; Kok Uoy. ro/tp/d IP, j 

ig Those intervals were employed to. .hunt for food, i860 ' 
'ynuall Ulac. I. j| 27. 195 Having ten days at my disposal 
. . 1 was anxious to employ them. 

B- i6»x (». Sashys Orn'ifs Met. iv. • i6a6'77 Some in life, 
practiz'd Arts imploy their times. ^ 173a 11 . 

IX. 277 He imploy VI the whole time in r.-ilsing eiiorintjus 
machines. 

t2. To bestow (something) on a person. Oh. 
[So em^Ioicr in OK. ) 

1548 CiKST Pr. Masst lo.} Mclehisedech . . employing 
upon Abraham bred and wytie. 1598 Grkknk ^'as. IV 
iiRoi) 190 Whut reward .. Xlay' 1 employ on you for this 
your zeal ? 

3. To use the services of (a person) in a pro- 

fessional capacity, or in the transaction of .some 
special business ; to have or maintain (persons) in 
one’s service. | 

a* 1384 PowF.i. Lloyd's Camhtin 98 Emploicd iti alTaircs | 
of the Coiiimoiiwealth. xyyx Junius Lott, Itx. 304 Let us j 
employ these men in whatever depart iiients their various j 
ahiiitie.s are best .suited to. 187* Ray mono 1 

«V Mining 206 .Scott & Co., employing nine men six months. | 
tSya MokLEY ( 18861 162 Lessing . . was employed j 

by Voltaire . . in the Hirschcl case. ^ ^ j 

1590 Siiaks. Alids, M. t. i, 124, I must imploy you in 
some businessc Agiiinst our nupti.ali. x6ai Frailty of Life j 
in KarrV. P. Jas. / (1848)201 To ihinkc, not one of those j 
whomc he imployVI Shouhl lie aliue within one hundred ! 
yearcs. i66a Si ii.i.iNriFL. Orig. Stu r. iii. i. S 2 Moses . . writ j 
•as a person iivuiloycd by (J<xl. 17*8 Newton Chromd. 
.hnemied ii. 224 Cinyras . . iiiiployed workmen in making 
armour. 

tb. To send (a person) with a commission lOj 
lovtanis (a person , lOy inlo ;^a place); also, 7o 
employ out. Ohs. 

a. x6ix S11AK.S. It. iii. C8 We .sh.-ill h.auc necdo 

T’ employ you lo warns this Kumane. 1618 Boi-i on Florus 
111. vi. 100 Puhliii.s Serviliiis was einployd out against ilieiii. 
1854. R. ComiiNCTON tr. Hist. Irstwo 289 The I.at:ede- 
moiiians, being unw'illing to employ their forces into sn 
remote a war. X687 CoihI AdvUe 22 Bishop Usher was 
fiinploy’d to O. Cromwell hy sonic of the Clergy, 

0. 1606 Shaks. Ant. -V CL ii. 70 I'o Caisar I will 
speake, what you shall please, If you’I imploy me to him. 
1631 WekverWw. Fun. Mon. 670 lohn Wriothcsiey . . w.as 
iniployed into Scotland, and with him Northumberland 
Herauld. x6^ J. Howell Hist, hitr'ol. Naples 36 He 
imployed besides into the Castle three (ientlenien of spe* 
ciall parts. 

4. To find work or occupation for (a person, his 
bodily or mental powers) ; in pass, often merely 
to be occunied, to be at work. Const, about ^ in^ on. 

a. 161S Hiai.R Ezra x. 15 Were employed about thi.s 
matter. 165s Fuller Ck. Hist. i. iv. § ip He wa.s princi- 
pally employed farre off at Const.antinopfe. 1713 .Stkelk 
Englishtu. No. ii. 73 Whoever is well employed is then at 
Prayers, trj* Johnson Lett. (1788) I. 1 . 60 By showing 
how* much lain employed upon you. 1830 M'^Cosh Div. 
Govt. ti. ii. <1874) 315 How can the whole .soul lx: so nobly 
. employed t 1 cannot fully employ you. I found 

him employed in writing letters. Glad to .see you so well 
employed. 

B. t6s> HoHnKN Leviath. iii. xxxiv. 208 Men, that are 
oUierw'ise imployed. X69X-8 Norris Disc. IV. xgi 
All . . imploy’d m the Contemplation of our Excellencies. 
X704 Swift Batt. Bks.{\^^'l) 26a He was imnloy’d in drink- 
ing. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 11 . 277 linpioying our 
llioughts, upon the Occasions chosen by Our Lord, 
b. reft. To apply ^ybs.'), busy, or occupy oneself. 
*579 Enphues (Aab.) 113 Employe thy.Helfc to 

marcial fr.ates 1764 Reid Inquiry i. § 2. (1785) la Castle- 
hoilders employ themselves . .in romance. 2836 R- Val'iwian 
Mystics I. 4 More of genius iliaii common wa.s re- 
quired to teach a*man how to employ himself. 

0 . Said of the object to which attention is given. 
1665 Bovlk Occas. Rejl. (1675) 25 Occasional Reflec- 
tion!)., need not employ our hands, 1697 Drvuen Virg. 


Georg. IV. 78 llieir young Succession all their Cares employ. 
X704 Pope Summer 47 Then might my voice thy Ust'iiing 
ears employ. 173a BKRKP:i.ev Alcipkr. yii. 1 17. Wks. 1871 

II. 317 Spcculalihns to employ our curiosity. 1774 Gold- 
smith Grecian Hist. II. 170 Mithridates, who so long em- 
ployed the Roman armies. 1833 Martinrai; Afnmh. 
Strike i. xj A Pirn’s pipe employed his mouth. tSju Ten- 
nyson Poems, To Rev. F. D. Maurici i. Come, vmen no 

raver cares employ. Mod, He needs something to employ 
is mind. 

1 6 . = Imi'LY in various senses ; a. Jo entwine, 
enclose, encircle, b. To involve, include, contain. 
C. To imply, signify. Obs, 

Fox in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. liii. 143 The causes 
. . imployed so manifest justnc.ss. 1529 Moke Com/, agst. 
Trib, I, Wks. '15571 1146/2 Wc miLst expresse or imploy a 
rondiciun theriii. Poore Knight's Palace B b, Crabbed 
Care, impluyd with streeke of red. 1581 J. Bei l Haddon's 
artsw. Osor. 31 Which wordes do employ nolhyng els, l»iit 
that, etc. xtes Chapman All Footes IMays 1873 L 134 For- 
tiinio welcuiiie, And in that welcome 1 imploy your wines. 
x6o6 lloLtANn.V/rr//v/. 129 Passed a decree, that the ibay on 
which hce licganne his Empire should be called Ihililia, 
imployiiig thereby., a second foundation of the ('it lie. 
a i6a6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law ji Which interest of 
m.atiage went still imjdoycd .. in every tenure called 
knight’s scrvli.‘c. 

*1: 6 . To supply. Obs. rare. 

x6jS8C niLii Dise. 7 Vin/** !i6y4’ 172 It employs the Nation 
for its Crnisumption, with IVpfier, Indigo, Calicoes. 

Employable (emploidbl), a. [f. prec. + 
-.\nLK J That can be employed. 

a s6gs Boylk iJ .), The objections made, .seem employable 
ag.ainst this hypolhe.sis, 1768-74 1 'ucker A/. Nat. ( 1 832) 1 1 . 
97 The materia medtea of morality, that is, the conceptions 
. . employable therein. x8o8 Bk.ni iiam Sir'. Reform 69 Evi- 
dence aUeni.aiely emfiloy.able. 1840 Mii.i. Diss. 4 Disc. 
I. 309 Means employable for important .S(x:ial ends. 

II Employ^ (ahplwayt*'. [a. F. employ S, pa. 
pple. 0 ? employer to employ.] One w’ho is em- 
])loyed. (In Fr. use chiefly applied to clerks ; in 
F)ng. use gen. to the persons employed for w.ages or 
salary by a house of business, or by government.) 
Hence also Employde, a female employe. 

1834 O. P. Q- in spectator 22 Nov. 1112/2 An old bank- 
rupt employe of the Empire. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. ix. 
S a. (1876; 87 Connecting .. the intcrc.st of the employes 
with the. .success of the concern. t86o Gf.n. P. Thomeson 
Andi Alt. 1 1 L cii. 4 No rcprc.scittattun.s .against a (ioverri- 
iiiciit employe shall he entertained. 1864 Macm. Mag. 
July 257 All these employees should be women of diaracter, 
1879 Harlan Eyesight \. 64 In Italy, .all railroad employ(:.H 
are sulijer.tcd to rigorous exainituuion. 

Employed (cmploi d', ///. a. [f. Employ v. 
+ -Ki).] That is in (another’s) employ. Also 
absoL with |iL .sense, the wage -earning class. 

x6a< Bac.on Ess. Travel. (Arb.) 523 The Secretaries, and 
Kiiiphvyd Men of Ambussadoiir.H. 1670 R. CoKii Disc. 
Trade 55 You must do it as the imployed F.nglisli plea.si:. 
18x8 Casninc in Pari. Deb. 964 An employed inforiiuir, anti 
coMscqucnily a spy. x86o Of.n. P. Tiif).Mi*soN Audi Alt. 

III . c.xxiv. 76 Atuachiiienl to the clas-s of the employed, 
rather than of the employers. 

Hence fUmployedness, the condition of being 
seriously busy. Obs. rare' *. 

a X69X Bovlk tVks. VI. 48 (R.) Rhetoric .and care of lan- 
guage (are notj consistent with . . etnploj'ednc.ss. 

Employee (emploii/*). rare exc. C\.S\ [f. 

E-UPLoV -EE.] 

a. ~E)mpi.oy^. b. {nonce-use.) Something that 
is cm|iloyed. 

1854 rMOBKAu IValden iv. (1886) 113 'I'hey take me for an 
employee. 1870 Tourchk FooFs Err. xxxv. 241 Their com- 
iiiundN arc . . oncyed by^ the. .cmploycc-s. 1886 A. Mouuan 
in Lit. ifVr/i/ (Boston, U.S.) 15 May 172/1 The supines of 
Shakcsjicarc outnumber ilie eiiiploycc.s of most authors. 

j Employer (cniploi-oj). [f. Employ z/.-p-ku.] 

! a. One who employs. Const, of. b. spec. One 
who employs servants, workmen, etc. for wages. 

1599 .Shaks. Much Ado\. ii. 31 Troiloiis the first iinploicr 
ofpand.ar.s. i668CiiiLr.i /L at. Trade\V.\ Owner or employer 
of much .shipniug. 1742 S^wMhxirsou Pamela IV. 103 I’o 
prc.sciit her linployer with Bills for 500/. 1780 Burkk 

Econ. Ref. Wk.s. III. 286 M.aking it the interest of the con- 
tractor to exert . . skill for . , hi.s employers. 1856 F ROUDB 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 21 Agricultural labourers lived . . in 
the hou.ses of their employers. 1B78 J evons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 64 Employers are regarded as tyrants. 

Employing t emploi-iQ), vhl. sb. [f. Employ 
7 /. +-in«L] a. The action of the verb Employ. 
f b. ICmployment, occumtion 
x6oy Hiicron IVks. J. 245 For the lawfull iinploying him- 
.selfe in the same. 0x665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the .Spirit 
(1867' 26 r .Such an employing of the Spirit as that wc have 
described. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Queyeads Com. H^ks. (1709) 
Dog -222 Whose w'holc Employing is like the Frog.s, drink- 
ing and prating. 

Employing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That employs, rare. 

xMy Pall Matt G. 8 Nov. 13/a The main qualifications 
widen the employing incumbents of Engl, and demand. 

Employment (emploi'roent). Also 7 oin-, 
imploiement, >ploiment. [f. Employ v, -f -memt.] 
1. The action or process of employing ; the state 
of being employed. Also in phrase, f etc.) 

of much, little, etc. employmertt. 

1598 Florio Diet. Ep. Ded. a Your able einuloiment of 
Mich .servitours. x6oa Shaks. Ifa ^ n , v. i. 77 The hand of 
liitle linployment hath the daintier sen.se. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valid s Trav. E, India 8a Dartoloiuto Pontobuoni, 
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a good Painter, and also a man of much Employment. 1665 
Boylk Oceas. Rejl, v. i. (1675) aoo So meritorious an Im- 
ploimcnt of her Greatness Khew*d her to be worthy of it. 
2689 Howr Ho. Com. Deb. 29 Nov. in Cohbett Part Hist. 
Eng. (1809^ V. 463 By the Employment of Mr. Shales. 
X70S Eftg. Theophrast. 136 It is good to compound employ- 
nicnts of both jyoung and oldl- 1872 B. Stewart Heat a6 
The superior limit of its accurate emplojonent. 

fb. The service (of a person). Phrase, At 
your employment. {^Obs.) 

1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 198 At your employment ; at your 
seniire sir. 1603 Breton Poste to. Packet, Love L, 4 
Ansu'., I have devoted mj’scif to your Implnimcnt. 

2. That on which (one) is employed ; business ; 
occupation ; a special errand or commission. 

1597 .Shak.s. a lieu. IV, i. ii. 85 Is there not wars? is there 
not imployment? 2598 — Merry IV. v. v. 13^4 How wit may 
lie made a Lackc-a-lA*nt when ’tis vpon dl imployment. 
1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246. HI. 87 His eniplomieiiis, he 
.sailli, have been five times lo Venice, once into Persia. 2652 
Homhfs Lesnath. it. xxk. 181 The excuse of nut finding 
employment. 2738 42 Warburton Div. Legat. iv. vi. iR.), 
Hud Jesus. . matle u.se of the great and learned for this em- 
ployment. 174a Richardson Pameln III. 343 Your Sunday 
Imploymcnts charm us all. XTiSo (ioLD.SM. Cit. IV. cxix, 
1 . . went from town to town, working when 1 could get 
employment. 1837 Sir F. Palohave Merck. 4 Friar 
(1844) Hed. 2 The ch.aiactcr acquired for me by my cm- 
ployineut.s. 

tb. The use or purpose to which a thing is 
devoted. Obs. 

*593 ‘^haks. Rich. It, 1. i. 00 l.endings he hath detain’d 
for lewd employments. 16^ Whole Duty Man viiL jf 11. 
(1667) 71 M.aking it less fit mr any imployiiient. 

c. A person’s regular occupation or business ; 
a trade or profession. 

1648 (jAciii IVrst Ind. XV. (1655) i«2 In their iiiiploymoni.s 
they arc . . GrasierN. 1674 Bkevin r .S'aul at Endor 7a They 
.subdivide their Kmploierncnts. 2839 Ai.lson Hist, Europe 
(1849 50' I. ii. I 66. 1B5 They . . proposed, .to let every man 
cxerr.i.sc any profession . . or carry on any employment. 

1 8 . An official position in the jmblic service ; 
a * place '. Obs. 

Clarendon Hist. Rel>. (1702) 11 . Vl. 93 Restoreil to 
their Ofliec.s, and Employments. 2708 .Swift Smram. 
Test H. I. 128 'J'hc gciiilnncn of employments here make, a 
very considerable niitiiber in the house of commons. 1734 
tr. Rollins Anc. H ist. (1Q27) 11 . 11, 39 He was made pr.etor 
which seems to have been a very considerable employment. 

T' 4. *=- 1mpm:.mknt. Obs. rare K 

i6ta CiiAFJviAN Widdmoes J'. Wk.s. 1873 III. 76 My stay 
hrath been prolonged With hunting obscure nook.s for l)i«.se 
eimiloimcnt.s [a crowb.ar and ah.alter|. 

Emplume !cm])h/rin), v. Also 7 implumo. 
[a. Fr. emplumer, f. en- (sec ICn-) + plume Plume, 
fe.'ither; cf. Sj). emphimar. It. tmpiumarei] 
t l. trans, V'l'o ‘tar and leather’ (or the like). 
[So Sp. emplumar. ) Obs. 

1631 Celestina v. 33 lluit gadding to and fro Bawd, who 
for her villanic.s. .hath been several times impluined. 

2. To furnish with a plume, udorii as with 
plumes. Also in ppl. a. Smplu’xned. 

2623 MAnnr. tr. Gusman d Alfarache 11. ui I'hey might 
very well have put the impluined Hat vpnii my head. x8. . 
Mrs. Browning .SVwi'' A' 1 Angelhoofls, empiumed 
In such ringlets of pure glory. 

Emplunge, var. of Implungk^ Obs. 

Emply, obs. var. of Imply v. 


EmpOCket (cinjv-'*k<*t), v. arch. Also im*. 
[f. 1’)N' + Pocket sb.'] trans. To put into one’s 
pocket. 

2728 l? 1 )k Foul Carleton's Memoirs s Stood . . with their 
Hands impjckeiied. 2884 Punch 1 Nov. 210/a I did em- 
pocket thy gr.audaiion (cf. Shaks. Twel. N, 11. iii. 27.] 
Empoison (empoi*z;>ii, z'li), V. Forms : a. 4-6 
enpoysen, -on, -oun, 5-6 eupoisen, -on, -oun, 
4 8 ompoyaon, (7 empoysn), 6- empoison. 
B. 6 7 impoyson, 6 impoison. [a. F. em- 
poisonne~r, f. en- (see En-) + poison Poison.] 

1 1. trans. To atlmiiiister poison to (a person) ; 
esp, lo kill by poi.son. Also absoL Obs. 

a. c 2350 Will. Palcme 4650 pei him bi-hi^t . . pat l>ei 
priur.li wold enpoysouii be king, c 1386 Chaucer Monk's 
582 F.mpoysoned of thyn owenc folk thou wcere. 2480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. Iviii.42 King vortimer w.as cnpoiBcned 
and dyed at luiidon. 1523 Ln. Bkhnkrs /'rrim. 1 . ceexvi. 
486 In myndc to haue ei){)uy.soned the fix:nche kynge. 2604 
Rttpplic. AJasse /V/cjf/ 4 ii, To murder and empoyson our 
late Quccne. xMy Land. Gas. No. 206/2 The Grand Visicr 
was hy . . practises on his person cmpoi.soned. 

2580 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phoenix (1721) I. 464 The 
Cardinal of Cirundvetle inipoison’d the last Maximilian. 
*599 Warn. Faire Worn. i. 44 Some . . tyrant to obtain a 
crown Stabs, hangs, impnisons. 2649 Alcoran 406 He per- 
mitted one of his dearest friends to . . die impuysoned. 2670 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VL 227^ How many thousand cliildren 
and servant 8 are there impoisoned ! 

t b. transf and ftg. To kill as if by poison ; to 
affect as poison does. Also alnol. Obs. 

t6o^ .Shak.s. Cor. v. vi. r i A m.an by his owne Aimes im- 
poyson'd. 2626 Bacon Sylva 5 546 The Surfeit of them 
[mushroines] may suffocate and empoyson. 2646^ Sir T. 
Brownr Pseud. Ep.'in, vU. 1x9 This way a Basilisk may 
empoyson. 

2. a. To put poison into (food or drink) ; to 
taint, render poisonous ; to vitiate as with poison 
(the blood, animal tissues, etc.) : to envenom. 
Also, to dip (an arrow) in poison. Now some- 
what rhetorical. 

a. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. 11. (1678) 274 
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EKFBBS8. 


EMPOISONED. 


Neither, .could it [gunpowder] empoyson Che bodies of such 
as are wounded. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 155 When the 
Blood is empoysoued. lyag Sloanr Jamaica ti. 6 Bowmen 
with their arrows most villaiioiiHly empuyson’d. iSag Scoit 
Talism. xxviii, The simoon «mi>oisons the atmosphere. 

p. s6oa Warner Alh. Eng. x. Ivi, (1612) 246. x686 Goau 
Celest. Bodies 111. iii. 47a Our Two Superioursarc more to he 
suspected in impoisuning the F ounuins, und corrupting our 
Mass of nioud. 1733 Cheyne En^. Malady i. vi. § a (1734I 
50 All which must necessarily . . impoison . . their natur.ai 
Juices. 

tb. intr. for rcjl. 

sfes Peacham Compl. Genii, xviii. (1634) 215 Yet much 
lyeth ill our power to keepe that fount from enipoysunitig. 

d. a. To taint with sin or error ,* to corrupt, 
vitiate, spoil. 

a. *313 E. E. Aim. P. B, 242 pat en-poysened alle })ep 1 ez 
bat Darted fro hem bo^e. 1401 /V/. Poems (1H59) 11 . 73 
I'rechen what 30U list, and with ^our privy pestilence en- 
poisoun the peple. Li>. Bkknems Gold. Bk. M. .Aurd. 

(1546) .Sviij, Riches, youthe, soHlurities, and libertee ben 
nil. pestilences, that enpoisun the pryncc. 1599 .SANnv.s 
KuroPx Syec. (i63ai 18 Proceed on to empoyson their 
country. 1633 Br. Ham. Hard Te.tts 144 Thou art . . cm- 
poysoiied with the most deadly vmioine of wickednesse. 
1738 WAKUimTON Div. Le^at. I. 292 'Phe I)eist.s. .empoison 
everything they touch. 188a ' 1 '. A. l*oi-K ir. CapeccUitrd s 
Philip l^^ri 1 . 48 An undisciplined will might , . destroy 
or empoison all vigour of thought. 

0 . 1557 NoKiii Guenara's Diitll Pr. A. Dcd.. Any 
n^e things that mightc. .impoison with erronious doctrine 
the conscicnf-cs. rx6ia Bkadm. & Ki.. Thierry 11. 

She hath impoyson'il Your good^ opinion of me. ^ 1656 
Trapp Comm. Eph. v. 3 Cili/ens* w'ives. .were, .iinpoisoned 
at .stuge-play.s. 

b. To render virulent, envenom (feelings); to 
‘poison’, embitter (a person’s mind) against. 
Also, lo embitter, destroy all pleasure in (ti means 
of enjoyment). 

.a. .646 J. Hai.i. Horof IW. 136 Jests empoysoned with 

bitterncs.se. z8o6 Ann. IV. 774 Our social tables, 

which they conspire to empoison. 183a Bhtikw. dArx'. 
XXXII. 225 'J'hi.s distraction, .will empoison all your joys, 
1879 J. Hawthohnk Aat/gh. M. 75 His soul had been em- 
poisoned against them and all the world. 

B. IS990HAKS. Much Adoiu. i, 86 One does not know 
ITow much .in ill word in.iy impoi.son liking. 

Empoisoned (cmpQi'Z.iiid, -z’nd), ///. a. [f. 
prcc. + -KD ] .] 

tl- Killed by poison ; poisoned. Ol>s. 

1613 G. Sandys Tra?'. iv. 307 'I'he death of her impoisoned 
husband. x8i6 Overhury's Vh, iti Harl. Misc. (Mulh.) 1 11 . 
347 ‘I'he p.iins of my impoison’d gliu.su 
2 . Steeped in, im])roRnated or tainted with, 
poison ; poisonous, envenomed, lit. and Jig. 
x398CiiArMAN///</<'/vm. j6.s Impolson'd .strokes ili.s wound- 
ing thunder shall imprint. 1601 Holland /V/wj' J. 14.1 riie.se 
Arabtiins. .shooting their empoysoned arrowes, practise py- 
raci«‘.. 1678 Was'M'.v Jj 'ond. t.ii. World v. i. S 71. 465/a A 
pair of empoysoned ( Jlove.s .. proi'ured lii.s death, avjix 
Ken U ymnotheo Pixst. Wks. 17V.1 III. 318 On K..irth uncur.s’d 
no Plants etiipoyson’d grew. 1799 Cokuy Sat. Loudon 
(t8u;}) 162 A.ssiissiii.s, re.idy lo lift their einfiolsoned stillvftos 
against your hearts. 1883 J. Paukkk TyneCk. 143 The 
serpent . . shows its empoisoned fang. 

Empoisoner i^empoi-zimai). [f. .as prcc. + -KU.] 
One who empoisons. Ohs. or arch. 

c X386 CHAt.^cKR Pard. T. 566 'rim.s ended, .the false c?m- 
poy.sonere. « XS77 Sin T. Smith Commiv. Eug. iiGcup 96 
liupoyNoncrs. ..shall bee hoyled to the death. 1600 0 . 1 C. 
Repl. LiM i. V. 99 'I’he father of all .. murderers, cm- 
poisoners, ami enemies to this stale. x6aa Bacon Hen. 
PJ/y Jt 'I'he linpoisoner of liis wife. 1650 Weldon Crt. 
Jus. I <1651)65 They preferred Einpoysoiiers to be servants 
to Sir Gcrv.'Lse Elwuye.s. 1839 Landok I mag. Conv. (1846) 
II. 334 We live among, .empoisoners. 

/ig. 1579 'ro.MsoN Calvin's Sertn. Tim. 810/2 A. .wicked 
man that goeth about to sowc peruerse doctrine . . what is 
hec els, but .an impoLsoner 7 1633 Gaudkn JJicrasp. 412 
The divcis Empericks and empoisoners. 

t Empoi'SOneBS. Ohs. rare. [f. Kmpoinox-eu ; 
cf. murderess. A female ernpoi>.oner. 

x 3 aB Ir. Matthicu's PoivvrfvU FavoritCy Martina, that 
famous sorcercsse und enipoysonnes.se. 

Empoi'SOniug, vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing1 .] 
The action of the vb. Empoison. 

‘‘*374 Chaucer Doeth. i. iii. 206 pe crapoysenyng of 


water, .is good for impoysyning. a 1569 Kinuesmyi.i, Conjl. 
Satan 11578) 7 The deedes of the flesh arc . . impoisoning.s. 
1678 Wanlry Wond. Lit. Worlds, ii. § 473/2 lie brilwid 

^e Bishop of Rome to the cn^oysonirig of his brother 


. 65s From secret Impoy- 


shop Cl, 

Zemes. i68x Roxb. Bal. (1883) 
sonings../,/A'/Yz Domine. 

Empoi'soning, ///. a, [f. as prec. + -ING i!.] 
That em})oisons, kills by poison, or renders 
poisonous. 

* 39 ® Ord./or Prayer in IMurg. Sera. Q. Elis. '1847) 682 
The .sacred oil . . is a sovereign Antirlotc . . against . . em- 
poisoning confections. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp. 
^1650) III. xxviiL 151 Nor .arc all Snakes of such empoi.son- 
jng qualities. X633 Urqihiart Rabelais 11. xv. 'I’he stncll. . 
is so pestiferous and impolsoning. 1706 Watts Hof'X^ Lyr. 
in. 258 The impoisoning taint O'erspreads the building. 

Empoisonnieiit (empoi zanment). Also 7-8 
impoiaonmont. [f. as prec. -mknt.] 

1. The administration of poison to a person ; 
the fact of being poisoned, arch, or Ohs. 

1389 R. Anurore tr. Alexis' Seer. iv. m. 13 A more ex. 
cellent reinedie against empoysonments [printed empoys. 
ntenU]. s8oo 0 . £. Repl. Libel i. v. 104 The apastles . . 


neuer taught, .empqisonmenl of princes. x6tt A. Wilson 
Jas. /, 64, I have found in the Rook of GodT examples of 
all other offences, but not any one of an Impoysonment. 
1717 SwiKr Further Acc. E. Cnrll III.‘i. r54 The manner 
of Mr. Curirsimuoisonment. \%t% Month. Mag. XXXIX. 
309 Sudden death, so like an empoisonment. x8a4 Lanuuk 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1 . xii. 49 You .. rarely find an cm* 
poisonmenl. .comniittcd in F.ngland for policy. 

2. The action of tainting or impregnating with 
poison. Also Jig. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylvd\ 91^ And these Km poison men Us of air 
are the more dangerous in meetings of iicople. 18B6 Far* 
KAR Westm. Serm. in Libr. Mag. (N. Y.) 16 Oct. 595 His 
bad example is u spiritual empoisonment. 

EmpOrBtio vempore*tik), a. Antiq. [ad. J... 
emporeticus [emporetica chartti Pliny //. N. xiil. 
xii), a. Gr. *i//noptfTut6st f. *ifjinoptsiv to trade, f. 
spivopos merchant.] Pertaining to tnadc. Plmpo- 
retie paper*, .a coarse kind of papyrus used for 
wrajqiing up parceb. (Quincy Lex. Phys.-Med. 
1719 wrongly explains this as ‘paper made soft 
and porous, such as is used lo filter with*.) 

[166a Fi’i.lkr Worthies 1. 144 Imperial, Royal, C'ardinnl, 
and .so downuanisto that course Paper called Emporctica.l 
x8sx Ancient Fishing it\ FrasePs Mag. XLlll. 264 'I’he 
Emporet icjor shop-pa|H:r . . serving for wrapping up groceries, 
fruit, etc. 

Hence ‘ffimpore’tlcal a. Ohs.-^. 

1856 Bloi'n r Glossogr., Emporeticaly pertaining to Mer- 
chants or Marke-ts. 1678 X7M in J^tiULirs. X7ai-i8oo in 
Baii.kv ; and in niotl. Iltct.s. 

t Emporeu'tic, «• and sh. Ohs. [ad. Gr. Ip- 
nop(vrtft-/jiy f. ifivopfvttrOat to trade, f. Ifivopos 
trader; see KMi»t»Kn;M.] 

A. Of or pertaining lo trade. 

B. .rh. a. sing. (See qiiot.) b. pi. Articles 
manufactured for sale. 

x6xa .Stuh it;yant Metal/icat 1854) 37 Kmpnreuticks which 
they (Joyners, Smiths, eic.l oidinarUy itiuke, as Presses .. 
Bellowes, Tongs, /bid. 50 I he Empoieutick . . treateth of 
tlie worke of the art . . wares for iLse and .sale. 

Hence f Bmporeu*tioal, a. Ohs . ; =:- prec. atlj. 
x6xs SniBTKVANT MctaWca <1854)50 The Urst lj>aril is 
called Org.anic, ami the other F.inporeuliirul or Polecall. 

t EmpO'rial, a. Ohs. [f. Kmi*ohi-um + -A I,.] 
Of or pertaining to an emporium; having the 
character or function of an emporium. 

x6o4 ' 1 '. Whiout J*assious Pref., Great cittics (specially 
emiloriall) affoord . . .all sorts of poliliiiuu urudcnciL x8oa 
Month. Mag. XIII. 12 Knives may have been brought., 
by the I’htcnicians, und sold at their cmporial seu-towns in 
the Isle of Wight and in Cornwall. 

Emporie, var. form of Emwiry, Ohs. 
Empofi nm (cmpd»*ri/Jm). PI. 7-9 ©mpo- 
riuiUN, 9 emporia. t^See al.'io Emi'ouv.) [a. 1 .. 
emjoriuniy a. Gr. iputhpiovy f. iftwopos merchant, f. 
In 111 A- vbl. stem vop~y ircp- to journey.] 

1 . A place in wiiich merchandise is collected or 
traded in. Often as applied to towns or countries ; 
A principal centre of commerce, ‘ a mart 

*S86J. Hookkk Giratd. Irel. in llotinsh. II. 12/2 A Scotch 
Town IS the cheefest etnix^rium in a manner of all that land. 
i6ai Burton Anat.Mel. 11. iii. 111. 11651)326 Parks, Ixiiidon, 
small Cotiages in Caisurs time, now mewl noble Eniporiums. 
1691 Ray Dissol. World 11. v. I1732) 253 'J'hc Inrst Emporium 
and Mart of this Part of iJie world, vgfi Adam Smith W, .V. 
IV. ii. (18691 II, 27 'I’he eiii|K>rium, or geiier.al market, for 
the gi:)od.s of all the different countries who^e trade it car- 
ries on. . .*®«5 i ^ucocK Hat. I Pool 44 Pcrhajis they [the 
Italian cities] would have remained much longer the em- 
pnria of (he world. 1869 Bl'ckle Civilis. III. v. 340 Km- 
po-iums of commerce. 1878 Bomw. Smith Carflntge 8 
Egypt . . deigned to open an emporium at Naucratis for 
the ships and cummerr:e of the Greeks. 

t b. In the East Indies : A ‘ factory ’ of Kuro* 
pcaii merchants. Ohs. 

X7S7 A. Hamii/ion iVtioAec. E. Ind. 11 . xxxiv. 20 Haifa 
League farther up. .the Hutch Emporium stands. 

O. Pompously applied to : A shop, warehouse. 

X839 Dickens Nich. ISick. xxxii, Eiii|Miriums of splt-ndid 
dressc.s. 1839 Sai.a T:o, round Cliwk yi8(>t\ 163 But 1 find 
the shop now expanded into a magnificent cnqHiriiim. 

2 . transf. said fig. 

1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. i. xxxv. 475 'I’he rich cmjKj- 
rium of the Scotch coal inca.sure5. tSs* Mis.s MriTfiRn in 
L'Kstrangc Life <1870! 111 . xhi. 341 ller house in London 
was a perfect ein^Miriuni of escaped stale criminals. 1863 
M KRivALE Rom. Kmp. < i 365 'V 1 1 L Ixvi. 235 Shc[ Alexandria] 
wa.s an emporium for the interchange of ideas and spccula- 
tion.s. 

fS. (See 9U0I.) Ohs. 

xyax x8oo Bailky, Emporiumy tlie common sensory of 
the brain. X753 Cwamiieks Cycl. Supp. 

Emport(e, obs. ff. Impokt v. 
t Empertment. Ohs. rare. [a. F. emporte- 
ffient fit of ])aRsion, f. emportcr lo carry away, 
s\mporter to be carried away by anger.] A fit or 
‘ transport’ of passion, state tif vehement anger. 

tf X734 Noriti Examcn 11740) 653 «D.) I4iy aside emporl- 
menis .so justly provoked. -- Lives II. 423 At which the 
Ambass.ador ana his friend were in a furious emport- 
ment. 

t Empo'rture, v, Ohs. rarc~'. In other 
editions im^. (Meaning obscure; perh. misprint 
for importuned i) 

c 1395 Skki.ton l^k. .V/fltr/wv (Dyce) 1154 She is playnly 
expressc, Egeria the goddesse. And like to her image £m- 
portured with corage A louers pylgriiiiage. 


t Empozy. Ohs. Anglicized f. of EvroBiUtf . 

1607 Bp. J. King Sermon (Nov.) 2 'The renouned EinMric 
and Mart of the whole Kingdome. 1680 Morubn Geog. 
Rect. Scot. (1685) 33 Duufreis Is a rich and well traded Etn- 
poric upon the River Niih. 1808 Farqohar Love 4- Bottle 
IV. (t7v8) 60 This is the great Kinpory of lewdneas. 1774 
T, West Antig. Furness Introd. 15 Ulverston, Che empory 
of Furness. 

tEmposse'BS, Ohs. rare. Also 5 en-. [f. 
KN- + PosHKHa zi.] trans. To invest with posses- 
sion, endow with. 

c 1300 Melusine\V.. E. T. S.) 99 He. .charged them toedy- 
fyc. .a Priorye of eyghtc monkes, them to reue^te and cm- 
possesse with Landes. Ibid. 100 And enpo&sessed them wel 
tor theire sustenauiice. 

Empostem, -uxne, obs. ff. Impohthumk. 
Empound, obs. form of Impound. 
t EmpO*ver, Z’- Oh.<t.rafe. Alsn5 fienpouere, 
6 enpover. [a. OF. enpoi>er-ir to Impoviebisu.] 
tram. To iinjiovcrish. 

X474 Camom HI. iii. Fiy, How cnpnuere they tlm 

coniyutc. xgai l.n. Bkkneks Froiss. L ci'cvii. 46a 'Fhe 
garysons . . had greatly enpouered . , the countre of Nor- 
mandy. I5a8 Rf»v Sat., 'I'lie charges to recover Lest they 
sluilde theyni selves enpuver. 

Bmpovorish, obs. form of 1 mi*ov£kish. 
tEmi^W’der, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Kn- + Pow. 
DEB sh.J tians. To insert spars(*Iy or in small 
imtches like grains of jiovvdcr. 

1548 Uhall, etc. Erastn. i*ar. John Pref., Clothe of golde 
empowdred eniong uatches of cuiuessc, or pcrles and dia- 
monde.s emong ]yeoble.stones. 

Empower (empau-‘j\ V. Also 7-9 Impower, 
(6-7 impowre). [f. Kn- + Fowkk.] 

1 . trans. To invest Icgtilly or formally with 
power or authority ; to authorize, license. 

a. 1654 lb E'Estwangk /(1655) 75 T.elter» from the 
i*ope . . empowering them to erect thus Culledge. 1786 
T. jKHhKKSON Writ. (1859) 1 . 567 A clause is inserted, .em- 
powering the King to discontinue it at any rime. xSay 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 11 . x. 266 'J'hc Petition and 
Advice hud. emuowered him to appoint a .successor. s86o 
Motlky Hftherl. tiB68i 1 . i. 18 Tncy were empowered, .to 
levy trtH>ps by land and .sea. 

B* *633 F»i n-R Ch. Hist. VH1. i. 4 8 'I'hese visitors, not 
asyet iinpowred by law. 1764 Swin* T. TuhvW. 94, 1 do 
here imxiowcr him to remove It. x8oi Sikuit Sports 4 
Past. 11. i. 51 'I'he commissioners rvere. .impowercu to sur- 
vey the lands adjoining to the city of London. 

2 . To impart or bestow power to an end or for 
a purpose ; to enable, permit. 

a. .68. 6 J. Scoi r Chr. <1747) 1 1 1 . 619 Much le.ss can 

he empower others to do hlinicles. 1727 Du Fok Syst. 
Magic \. iv. (1840) yi Some have doubted whether the 
Devil is empowered to t.ike up .any himian sliape. .869 
Con temp. Ret', XL 260 Air und . . e.xercise , . eni^wer the 
man for any intellectual or moral work. 

fl. 1667 Milton J*. /., x. 369 'J’bou us imnow’rd to for- 
tme thus furr. 17x5 so I’oi k. llia^i xiv. 295 Impower'd the 
wrath of gods mui men to tame. 

+ b. 1\) bestow power upon, make powerful. 

1690 Pknn Rise Progr. Quakers (18341 *7 
powered them u.s their work wilncssclh. 
t 3 . rejl. 'I'o gain or assume power over. Ohs. 
.657 S. W. Schism Pispaclit 167 When this striuige 
Vsurpation impower'd it.self over the whole Church. Ibid. 
179 'I hal William the Cunquuiour should have impower’d 
himself ever England. 

Hence Bmpo'wering ppi. a. 

1674 N. i'’Aiki AX Bulk 4 Selv, 141 Some instance of 
Gods impowering ghost. 

Eupowenueilt (cmpaiu«‘jment). [f. prcc. •¥ 
-MENTJ 'Fhe action of empowering ; the stale of 
being empowered. 

1849 Life Rev. J. Fisher ii. ixx} 'I’hcy followed up this re- 
markable einpoweniient . . by rnnnving llie sentences, etc. 
x88s 3 ScHAiK ANf;yf 7 . AV/. Kntnyl. II. 1369 An aU-coii- 
i[ucritig conviction of divine vocation and empowerment. 

t Emprent, 2^. Ohs. rare— K Used as transl. 
of 1.. impelrare to obtain by request. 

rx374 ('iiAucKK Brndh. <1868) 159 Men byseken it and 
cnipreiitcn it. 

Emprent, olm. form of Impkint. 

EupreSB (cm pres), shO Forms: 2-4 em- 
perioo, 3 8 empereii8(e, 4 famporesse), empe- 
ri8(e, -isse, ompireMse, 5 emprice, -ise, 5-7 em- 
proBSo, 7 - empresN. Also 4-5 imperes, -Joe. 
[ME. empeiessey a. OF. emperesse, fern, of emperere 
Emi'KUou (late E. type Hmperatorma). OF, had 
also empererizy -isy ^ Pr. cmperairilz, Sp. empera- 
Iriz 1« imperdfrJeemt and various mixed forms, 
as crnpericey ampericCy some of which occur in ME.] 
1 , The consort of an emperor. Also, a female 
sovereign having the rank equivalent to that of an 


emperor. 

xiM D. E. Chron. an. 1140 J>e liwfde lien Emperice. %wgn 
R. Glol'C. (1725) 440 He louedu hyr, vur hco was eyr & 
hey emperesse. Ibid. 414 'fhe nexte ^er thcr after the 
Amperevse Mold Wende out nf this Hue. c x^sm Will. 
Palcrne 51x3 And Mellon .. was crouned emperice. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. vii. (1520) 79 b/i Wylfyam.. hefde 
warn; aguyn.st Maude the ein^)re.sse. 151^ Bi'. Scot in 
Strype Ann. Re/. L 11. App. vii. 4x7 The eiiipercRse I'heo- 
dora that then was. 1704 Addison Italy (1732) 236 
Among tlie Emperessea. a 1743 Swift Wks. (1768) IV. 301 
'1 he earl of Chester . . commanded there for the empress. 
X836 J*enny Cycl. V. 132/2 Napoleon . . crowneci his wife as 
empress. iSU Times No. 32,S73> 7/4 Tlie Queen and the 
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lilniprcss Frederick were compelled to delay their denture 
from the Royul borough. Mo<i. Iti 1876 Queen Victoria 
wn-H proclaimed Empress of Indio. 

2 . A female potentate exerewing supreme or 
absolute power. Chieflv Iransf. and Jig. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 20801 Of licucn and erth . . scho cs qucnc, 
Bath impcrice and heind leucdi. 0374 Chaockr Uot'ih. 
(1868) 109 For fdoriie is cinperksc and flowreh fnl of rycch- 
csse. ^1460 ToxvneUy Afyst. 171 Thi luodcr is of hello 
emprise. tSM Shaks. 7 it. j 4 . II. iii. 40 Hurke 'I'amora, 
the F.inprcssc of my Soule. 1634 Hauinoion Cosiara 30 
The palv'faccd Eniprosse of the night Lent in her cha.sLc 
increase her borrowed light. 1684 Dkyden Afae FL 87 
Now Empress Fame had publisht the renown Of Shad- 
wells coronation. 1797 Mks. Kaoci.iffic Italian xii, Who 
. .seemed the cimircss of the setme. 183a Hlacfntf. Mag. 
Feb. 35^1 I'he nriti.sh capital has been called . . the em- 
press 'of all cities. 1844 Kinolake F.Sthen v. 11678) 73 
Yonder empress throned at the window of that humble&t 
mud cottage. 

3. Comb. a. appositive. 

a i86f H01.YUAV Juvenal 93 Before his bed she chose a 
mat that .stunk, And wi)re a night-hood too, an empress- 
punk I 1705 in Land. Oar:. No. 4 1 56/1 The Earl of Sunder- 
land .htio Audience, .of the Kinpress-Dowagci. 1711 Ib/i/. 
487S/3 Kis Excellency deliver'd her Majesty'.s Credentials 
to the Empress- Kcgcnt. 

b. Eviprtss-doth : a woollen fabric differing j 
from merino chiefly in not being twilled. (-"Vpp. 
not known ns a trade term in England.) j 

1884 in Knicht Amer. Meek. Diet . ; and in later Diets. | 
t E'mprOSfl, sb.'^ obs. Komis : 6 empreae, I 
7 empresse, empreasa. See also I.MPUEiS!j sb.-j I 
Impkesa. [A var. of Imi’Iies-s jA-, ad. It. imprem | 
of same meaning. The form with em- may be 1 
ad. the equivalent Sp. empresay and is therefore 
treated separately.] 

A motto or signilicaiit device ; see Impuks.s sb:- 
Also at (rib. 

■593 NASHii Christ's T. 19 b, Let . . this for an F.mprcsc be 
engrauen. DuAvroN Hartm's IFars %'i. 43 Emblems, 

Kinpressas, Hirogliphiqucs. 1610 Hxi.i.ano Camtlt-n’s 
Urii. I. 287 A blew g.'iritr, carrying this Einpresse . . Ilouy 
suit qui Mai ^ peuse. 16M K. JHul mk Armoury m. 

Emblem or hiiipre.s.s work is drawing Faces from the l.il'e. 

tEnpre'88, V. obs. Forms: 4 enprece, 
•presae., 4-5 emprease. .See also Impke8.s v. 

[a. OK. tmprcsse't'y emprecier, f. m- (see En-) + 
prtsser to PiiKs.s,] irans, and absol. To .subject 
to pres.sure, press, oppres.4. Also intr. to crowd, 
press eageily into. 

cz3a5 E, E, A Hit, F. C. 4 \ And bcrc as pouert enprcssc.s, 
iiion pyne hynk. Ibid. 528 Poucrle me enprece/ & 
paynez 1110030. ^■386 CjiAi’CiiB Chau. Vent. Prol. 4 7 '. 518 I 
Such feeiidly thoughtc-s in his herl emprcssf:. c 1400 Rom. 
Rase iSjii No man . . nc may. .of the reisins have the wync 
Til grajje*-. . Be .‘orc empressid. 1475 Rh. .\'t)//te.%se 4 Every 
man' in hytn .silf let the pa.ssions ot dolours be . . omprc.ssid 
into vyfnes. 

||ISllipre88eilient (ahprfsmafi). [Kr. ; f. 
empresscr to urge, icmpnsser to be eager.] Ani- 
mated display of cordiality. 

I749CIIRSTKRK. Lett. No. 703 (179a) 11 . 262 You must do it 
.. with alacrity and empressement. 1893 Byk<jn Juan xi. 
xlii, Juan wiw received wiih much ‘ empressement ’ [rimed 
~viik chesMiianJ. 1866 Kowi-i.i.s i'enet. Life v. 73 She 
acknowledges the cuniplinient with lifedikc cmpresscmciit. 

t Smpri'de, V- ('bs. rare. In 5 enpride, en- 
pryde. ff. E.n- + PitinK.] rejl. To pride oneself. 

a 1440 Relig. Pieces fr. I'horntou MS. (1867) 33 Thro, 
thynges ere wliarc-of a man cnpiidc.s hym, c 1440 Oesta 
Rom. (1879) 174 He Eiipridid him not for the honours. 150a 
Ord. Crysteu Men iii. iii. i.s8 By this meaue fell & 

hym enpryded the pbarysee. 

t Enipri'ine, v. obs. Tn 6 empryme. tram. 
To stmaratc a deer from the rest of the herd. 

*373 Ti/KiifcRVll,K. tik. I ’enerie 242 When lie is hunted .and 
doin fir.st leave the herde wc wiy that he is syiiglcd or cm- 
pmned. 1636 in Blount. 1773 in .Vsh. 

Emprint, obs. form of J.\ihri*\t sb. and v. 
EllLpri8e, emprise (em{ir.ii-7.), sh. anh. 
Korm.4: a. 4*5 empryae, (4 emperlse), 5 em- 
prys, enprise, ympriao, onpriss, 7 emprioa, 4- 
emprise, -ize. 4 enpresa, om-, impreae, 4-6 
Impreaso. [a.OK. emprise ^emprinse, com. Romanic 
-= Fr. empreza. Sp. empresa, It. intpresai—\oXxt L. 
*itnprensaf f. ppl. stem of *imprendere (in OK. 
emprendre) to take in hand, f. in- in + prehendAre 
to lake. 

The i7ih c. forms ««-, imprest appear to be influenced 
by So. or It. ; cf, Empkhs-S sb. , lMrRi:s.s sb.- which arc ulti- 
mately the same word ; the earlier enpress is difficult to 
explain. Sec also Aprise.) 

1 . An undertaking, enterprise; esp. one tff an 
adventurous or chivalrous nature. 

a Cursor M. i^Boa M.an to dei, godd for to ri.ie, 
Mognt nan i.ak elles emprise. 1373 Bakdour Bruce iii. 

276 To bryng .\ll thar cirorcss to gud ending, c 13B6 
Chauckr Knight's 7 \ 168a The lord considered that it were 
destruccioun lo gentil blood to fighten in thU emprise. 14x3 
Ja.s. I. Kingis Quairn. i, Nature first I>egyncth her en- 
prise. 1600 Fairfax Tassa^^x. l.vxvii, If you atchicue rc- 
nowne by this ctiiprtes. 1600 H()i.r.ANO Livy^ xxiii. xviii. 

486 Annibitl for very shame w.a.s faine to give over his 
impreasc. 1715 -6 Fope Odyss, iv. 60a Ambushed wc He, and 
the bold eni|irise. 18x3 .S»:v>tt Romance (1874) 86 
The . . most extrav.agant emprises of the heroes of romance. 
1871 Brownunc Pr. Uohenst, 773 Dare first The great 
emprise. 


+ b. A purpose, intent. Obs* 
e 13^ Cursor M. 6538 pel dud u^eynes goddes empri.se. 
■393 Dowkr Con/. Ilf. 281 And okc I not tor wlmt emprise 

I shulde a.ssote upon a nonne. 

2 . abstr. Chivalric enterprise, martial prowess. 
a X300 Cursor M. 8x83 (Cott.) Knight he waw o gret 
cMiipris. a 1400 Octouian to6o Ley on strokes with good 
cmnrysc. c zSm Lancelot 3455 The worschip of knyebthed 
anti emprys.*;. 1667 Mii-ton P. /..xi. 642 (li.-intsuf mightie 
Bone, and bould emprise. 1782 Hav. Murk David 1. M7 
J .et not thy youth lie da/zled . . With deeds of bold emprise. 
i8ia Bykon Ck. Har. u. xxxviii, He.. whose, .foes Shrunk 
from hi.s ilec<l$ of chivalrous enipri/e. 1863 Longf. ICay^ 
stile Inn 1. Interl. 37 The deeds ot high emprise, 1 sing ! 
fb. Difficulty, greatness of untlcrlaking. Obs. 
c xjpb CxxAuCHk Pers. 7 \ fbtj Him thinkith it is .sogret 
emprise for to undertidc.e to doon werkes of ^oodnes. 1393 
CiowFR Tom/; hi. 253 it is.. of none emprise To speke a 
word. 

t C. Pre-occitpalion, absorption of thought. Obs. 
t 1500 Lancelot 389 The vaiiyicis of slep. .causith of sum 
tiianer influuns,Empri.ss of ihoght, ore supvrfleuytee, 

1 3 . Renown, glory, distinction. Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Getter. \ 1937 'I'liis goodc ladie of high 

emprise l.)id him kisse in herti wise, c 1500 Lancelot /by 
He liiith the worschip and emprise. 

+ b. Value, estimation. Obs. [? Influenced by 
Fujck.] 

■375 Bakhoor Bruce x. 507 The Erll. .hye Enpri.ss Set .ly 
.ipon Soueniiie bountc. 1393 Gower III. 147 But 

.M.'inachaz sailh other wise, That wine is of the more 
emprise. 

+ 4 . ? Spoil, prey. Obs. 

a 1400 (h/ouiatt y6tj Florcnt..tok of rowcle.s greet cm- 
pryse. 

t Empri*8e9 Obs. Aho 5 en-, empryse. 
[f. prcc. sb.] trans. lb undertake, take on oneself. 

^1386 Chaucer Pers. I\ ip 329 rre.sum]jciuun is whan a 
man undertakith and einprisith that him oughte not to do. 
1483 Ca.vvon Chns. Gt. Pref. 3, I haue enjiryscd . . to reduce 
this .suyd book in to our cnglysshc. 1490 — plneydos 3, 1 
knowleche my selfe ignorant of connyiige to enpryse on me 
so hie and noble a werkc. 1390 7 'hrce Lords 4 Ladies 
Land, in Had. Dodsley VI. 376 Each in honour of his 
mistress. Hath here empils'd the chuileri^e <»f his right. 
a 1608 Sackmlle Dk. Buckingham Iviii. iD.), Thereto 
crusting 1 emprised the same. 

Hence Empri'sing ppl. a., enterprising, arlvcn- 
turous. 

a 1844 Camhrell Lines Departure Etnigranls^ Goforth 
and pros^ier then, cmprisiiig band. 

Einpriaon, obs. form of Jmprihon. 
Einpropor,var. iMPiiorKii v, Obs. to appropriate. 
Empropriate, var. of Imj'Jiophiate. 
£xKipr 08 thotO]liC (emprt7:s|'<2(p‘iiik), a. Path, 
rare. [ad. (Jr. l^cnpoaHoToviudn suffering from 
tetanic proeurvatioii.] Of or characterized by 
EMnUiHTflOTOXoH. 

1883 i .AUOKK Brunton it) Xaturc 15 Mar. 468 The con- 
vulsions change their character and become cinprosthotonic. 

II Emprosthotonos (cm|..r^;s|’^^'t6n^>s\ Path. 
[inod.I<., a. Gr. €iAvpoa0urotos drawn forwanl and 
btiffeued, f. ipyrpoaBev before P ruvos a slietching.] 

* A condition in tetanus in which the body is 
ilrawn forwards by excessive aclitm of the anterior 
in tjscles of the trunk* ‘Syd. Soc. /,ex.). 

1657 Phys, Did.. Rmprostotonoa. .a kind of cramp. t68s 
T. CooKf. Marr.nv of Chirurg (cd. 41 498 When the Body, 
Head, and Neck is drawn forwards, called Emprosthotonos. 
X77S Mackenzie, in Phil. I'rans. LXVII. 7 A person in 
the. eiiiurosthotonos. 1871 Sir T. Watson J.ect. Physic 
(lal. ,s) I. s:,9 'I’he only example of emprosthotonos wnich 
I ever saw. 

Emprovo, -ment, obs. f. Impuove, -mknt. 
t Empse, a. Ohs. rarc--\ V Desert, unin- 
habited. 

1643 ff. Moke Song of Soul. Psychozoia, xxxvi. The 
s.'mMcs. .That in empse iTands maken their abode. 

Exapt ;cnipl\ V. Obs. exc, dial. Forms : 

I ^iiiotsian, ()bmii;tan, iiintian, 2 eemtien, 4 
omte(n, enipto, 9 dial, eiup, ont, 6 - empt. 
[OIC. xnitian {fy-tvmtiafOj f. tvml-a, mnetta 
Ici.surc ; cf. Empty a. and ».] 

+ 1 . intr. and rejl. To be at leisure. Only in OE. 
c8a3 Vesp. Psalter 10 -^mct^iiad ant gesiaS furi 5 un 
ic cam dryhten. e tooo zElfric Gram, xxxiii. 2o6tZ.) A'lmti- 
jaiV cow to raidingc. 

1 2 . inlr. To become empty. Obs. 

c 1305 Lay. 3040S Fcolleii a;rm kempe.s ; eemteden sadeles. 

3 . trasts. To make empty ; to drain, exhauH. 
lit. and yfg. Const, aj Also rejl.-^ Empty v. 2, 3. 

* 34 ® Ayenh. 58 Ase l»o*ket cmtc)> )>c herte of hire guode. 
exjw CiiAiicKR Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 7 '. 188 I'hcr-by^xd he 
nat w'ynne But eiimte his purs. 1398 'J'revisa Barth. De 
P. R. xiii. XX. (1495) 4 .V* Ab>'s.sus. .inaye neuer be sto^ipyd 
. . ne emptyd . T. If owki.i. A rb. A mi tie ( 1 870) 02 I here 

I empt my laden bait. 1630 J.I'avluk (W.Tier P.) Ivks. 27/1 
Though a limn in study take great paines, And empt nis 
vcincs. 1640 Bhomf. Antipodes iif. vii, Unlesse I empt My 
brest of mercy to appease ncr for you. 1678 Hoiuiks Mat. 
Philos, iii. 27 That the Cylinder may empt itself. 1813 
Britton Beauties lYilts. Glass., Ftnit. to pour out, to 
empty. i 88 x /. of IVight Gloss. <E. D.S.), Empt. to make 
empty. 

4 . To pour forth, discharge, clear out (the con- 
tents of a vessel, etc.). 

x6o6 Warmer A Lb. Eng. xiv. To Rdr., Mu<u!, that.. 
Emptedst puure wit pooro wrindc to win. s8t3 Cockf.kam, 
Extercorate. to empt, or carry out dung. 


t E*mptening, vbl. sb. Obs. Kmfttiko vbl. sb. 

136* IIoLLYUcsif Ham. Apotk. 20 b, Great voyding and 
emptening of the body is, etc. 

S‘tliptied, ppl. a. [f. Empty v. -b -kd.] ITiat 
has been exhausted of its content^. 

z63a W. Lithoow 7 'oiall Discourse 226 Water to. -fill our 
emptied bottles. 1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 11 . 425 The 
. . emptied Receiver. 

Emptier (e mptiiOj). [f. Empi'Y v. -t- -eh^.] He 
who or that which empties. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 11. vi. 129 In the nature of balimnuck 
salt thou hast, .a purger, and an universal emptier. z6zi 
I Btui.c Nahum ii. 2 'llic emptiers have emutied them out, 
.Tiul marred their vine branches. z8za H. Macneill Poet. 
lYks. II. 77 Dear sober cinptyers of the Kla.s.s.^ Z879 
BAi<iNr,.Goci.n6VrmaN>il. 269 The. .cesspool-cmptiers are 
town uflicials. 

Emptily (e'mpiili), otlv. [f. Empty a. +-ly-.] 
In an empty manner. 

Z59Z Pk.kcivall tS>^. Diet. Vaziatnente. emptijy. z6zz-84 
Lkiohtun in Spurgeon Treas, Dtn*. F.s. xxxix. 4 What 
wc know LMnptily und barely, we may know spiritually and 
fruitfully. 1633 Manton Exp. James i. 19 We do not 
v.'unly and emptily t.alk of the ihiiig.s of God. Z87Z R. 
E1.1.1H Catullus Uiv. 142 A light wind emptily fleeting. 
Empti&688 (e’mptines). Also emptyn688(e. 
[f. Empty a. + -kkss.] The condition of being 
tniply. 

1 . Kcn. The condition of being void of contents, 
of not being filled, furnished, or inhabited. 

■333 Fi-VOT Cast. Ilelthe 11. (1541) 45 The moderation of 
slrpc must be measured, .by emptynesse or fulnes.se of the 
body. 153S CovKRDAi.K 2 F.sdras vii. 25 Vnto the full, plenty : 
ant! to the emptye, emntynessc. XS97 Smaks. 2 lien. /V. 1. hi. 
7.S His ColTers sound with hollow I’ouerly, and ICniptincsse. 
i6s6 Bacon Syfrta $ 300 Appetite cunsistclb in the Empti- 
ness of the Mouth of the Stomack. x68o i PiiNN Hfks. 
Isaac Pennington I. A iij b, In ih.Tt emptiness they waited 
to be filled of him that fillcth all things, zyzg Watt.s 
Hymns i. cii. Blest are the humble souls tiiat see Their 
ciii])tincss and ptA'crty. Z7a8 1 Vji*r Dune. 1. 33 Keen hollow 
winds howl thro' the bleiiK recess, Emblem of music cau.s’d 
by emptiness. 1747 WAi-roi.u Lett. It. Mann 178 11834) 
II. 203 No idea of the emp(ine.s.s of London. 1845-6 
Tkknch Huts. l.ed. II. vii 261 This w.ts the emptiness of 
which Chrisl’s!. coming should be the unsweiing fulness. 
Z883 Manck. Exam. 15 Apr. 3/1 Emptiness of subject and 
monotony of irealmeiit. 

b. concr. Void space; a vacuum. 

1570 Disk Math. Pref. 35 Water, .by de.sr.cnding to leauc 
Emptiness at his Ixickc. x6a3 Donne Serm. iii. 22 a, A sup- 
plying of all Em]>tinc.s.scs in our Soules, 1691 8 Nukkis 
Pract, Disc. IV. 327 An Kmplyness which they can never 
fill. 1713 Warder J'rue Ama.ums 35 'I’hc occasion of this 
vast Emptiness in the Hive. 1877 Bryant t.it. People Snow 
346 Where once they made their haunt, wna empunc.ss. 

2 . The Slate of being void of certain specified 
corUents, or of a specified quality. Const. 0/. 

1593 Hooker Ecct. Pol. in. i, Emptincs of Christian lou .* 
and charily. 164a Fui-i.kit Help 4 J'rof. Si. 111. iii. 1^7 
.Such boas»lit»g .sounds proceed trom emptinesse of desert. 
1707 F1.0YKR Physic. PulseAVatck 362 The Ful.su-i pro- 
fundus. . indicates, .emptiness of HumourK. zSys Maskkli. 
Ivories^. 45 'I'o absence of comiKisiiion.. were added neglect 
and rmptiuo.s.s of form. 

3 . Want of solidity or substance; inability to 
satisfy desire; uiisalisfactoi incss; vacuity, hol- 
lowness. 

a 1693 J>i(YDKN Duftvsno^ Pref. xii, ’Tisthis wliich cau.seK 
the Graces . . tn subsist in the. emptiness of Li;;ht aiid 
.Shadows. 1710 Sthki.k 7 'atler No. 27 1. P 4 To lay before my 
Re.tders ilie Emptiness of Ambition. 1781 CowrK.R Hope 156 
Hoj c. .has the wondrous virtue to educe from emptiness it- 
m:II a teal use. z86o W. Coi.lim.s Worn. White 125 Objections 
that rose to my lips . . died away in their own emptiness. 
1871 Mis.s Braoirjn Fenton's Quest I. ii. 28 There w.ts no 
iiKiic rlulncss or cmplint'..s.H for Gilbert Fenton in his life 
at Lidford. 

b. pi. Trifles, trivialities, ‘vanities’. 

1843 James Forest Days :\^4p 14 The little emptine.s.ses 
which occupy free hearts in the early morning. 1884 A. 
M.\i:i.akkm in C' 4 ^. Conimw. 11 Dec. 111/2 UiLsubstaiUial 
emptinesses and moonshiny illusions. 

4 . Want of knowledge ; lack of .cense ; inanity. 
Also, of an author or a composition: Lack of 
vigoroii.s thought or expression; meagreness or 
poverty of matter. 

1658 J. Rowland Monfet's Theat. Ins. 1013, I wonder at 
Penniiis’s brevity and emptiness in this argiuncnt. 1699 
Garth Dhpens. iv. (1730)12 Bur(ge]ss deafens all thelUt’n- 
ing Press With Peals of most Heraphick Emptinesii. zyaS 
i’oi'i; Dune. 1. 185 Me emptiness and dulness could iaspire, 
And were my elasticity, and fire. ««44 Stanley Arnold 
(1858) I. iv. j 68 The falsehood and emptiness of the Latin 
historians. 

+ E’mptixig, vbl. sb. [f. Emit v. -f -ing.i] ** 
Emftying ; in U. S. the pi. in the sense ‘yeast ’ is 
pronounced (cmptins) but often written emptyings'. 
see Emptying 2 b. 

6-1440 Prom/. Pant. 139 EmUyng or a voydynge. 1884 
Lowki.l /W. Wks.fTSqt) aio Twill lake more emptins.. 
than this new party's gut. To give such heavy cakes as 
them a starL 

Emption (e'mpjdn). [ad. L. emplidn-em buy- 
ing, n. of action f. emif-re to buy.J 
1 . 'I’he action of buying ; chiefly in phrases, 
Right of {sole') emption. etc., or with allusion to 2. 

z^i-83 Ord. R. lIoMseh.'j^ The chief Butler, .taketh his 
resceytes of money, .of the Thesaurer. .for all the emptiorie.s 
of his office. 17^ Carte Ormonde I. rso The proclama- 
tion for the sole emption. .was offered to he revoked. 1783 
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Bukkb Aff> India Wks. 1.849 XI. X43 By a limitation 
uf the right of emption of foreign opium. 

2 . Homan Law, Tnrchase, in the contract of 
sale (1 j. emptiOy as correlated with vmtJitio), 

^ *5S5. IlARi'Jii'iisLn Divorce Ucti. VIU^ <1878^ 241 llicre 
is emption and vendition contracted as soon as the p;^ie.s 
be condescended upon the price. 1797 Akhuthnot Coins 
(T. *, There is a dispute among the lawyers, Whether Glaucus 
exchanging his golden armour with the brasen one of 
'I'ydides was emption or commutation. 

Emptionail (e mpjhnal;, a. [f. prec. +-Ah.] 
'I'hat intiy be purchased, 

t Empti'tiOlUl, O. Obs. rare-K [f. L. <7///- I 
iJtLus f. empl- Dpi. stem of entiTC to buy + -ot!S; | 
cf. adventitious.] Venal, capable of being bought. ; 

A. lb Mutat. Polemo 1 1 Kinptitiuus as he was. . they ! 
. .knew well enough how to over value him. ! 

II Emptor ',c-mptoj, -aj). Korn. Law, [a. L. j 
emptor^ agent n. f. cmUre to buy ] A purchaser. ; 

1875 Post IS Cains i. <ed. a) ro8 He had to utter the formula . 
. .i.c. to invite the emptor to strike the sc.'ile with the ingot. ' 

+ E'mptory. Obs. [ad. late L. emptonum place i 
of buying : see prec.] A mart, market- pi ace. j 

Huylin J/etp to I fist. 11680) 474 The common Mart j 
or Emptory. 1665 76 Rav hlora 146 The flower-market, j 
the cointnon Emptory of tr.ash and refuse. ; 

Empty (empti ,a. and .fi^. Forms: i flmetiiSi I 
it mils, emti/t, 3, 5 amti, -tio, 3-4 emti, empti, j 
4-^ emty, emptie, -yo, 4- empty. [OE. a*wtV/]^, 1 
f. xmelta leisure + >v. ! 

'I'he vowel of the middle syllabic wa.s dropped already in > 
OE. The initial <r, being shortened, yielded as usual in ; 
ME. dialects the parallel furiiis and i\ honre the forms 
amti emit', inc former died out in i.sth century; the I 
latter (with the euphotiic / normal between m and /) is > 
reprc.sented by the mod. form.] ; 

A. adj. 

1 1 . Of persons : At leisure, not occupied or ; 
engaged. Also, unmarried. Only in OE. | 

K. ^Ei.KnKiJ Crcf^ory's Past, li. 4111 p.et hie ne wcncu ; 
'< 5 a;t nic. .;;eiiiengan miej^en wifU Aa auiite;:;.'in wiftneii. <'xooo i 
>Ei.f Ru: itom, ^Th.) 11 . 441 Martha swauc, and Maria s.-]:! > 
aemti;;;. 

2 . Of a material receptacle : Containing nothing ; i 

opposed to full. Alsoy^t,*; of anything that may I 
be said to be ‘filled’. i 

971 Hlifkl. Horn. 5 Hco (the Virgin M.-iry] wajs ‘ful* i 
(Sweden no;s ‘ xtmetu^u c 1300 IWket 2178 j'hc .sculle al 
amti was ; and no br.iyn theririiic hllci’cde. CX386 CiiAU- , 
c;kk Reeve s Prof. 40 Almost al empty is [»e tonne. 25x4 • 
Rauci.av (>/. 4 Uploudyshtn. (1847) With empty belly ! 
and simple poorc aray. X599 Shaks. Hen, l\ iv. iv. 73 
'i'he empty vessel makes the greatest sniitul. a 1628 Puts- 1 
ION .'VVw Cot't, 16341 <^’2 Nothinjjjf is said to he empty, hut 
when you look for a fulhicsse in it. X673 0 . WALKt^K Hdnr. 

• 1677) 103 'I'hcy bring forth y llow and ciuty cares, befort: 
the harvest. 1732 Hovk Kp. Haihurst 320 Which of llK;..e 
is worse, Want with a full or with an emply purse’/ 1732 
Arhu iunot Rules 0/ Diet 269 They might nc taken in .an 
emply Stom.aLii. 1845 ISuuii Pis. Liver 374 'I’lic galh 
bladder and ducts arc found empty. x86o 'I ynuaix (Jlac, 

). 8 ti. 1 now filled our empty wine bottle with snow. 

b. Void of cert.iiii specified contents ; de- 
void of certain specified (jualities, etc. Const. 

+ fronL I' in, of. 

X483 Caxton t ff/f* CJ j, Empty of allc goodcs and fylled 
of alie cuyll. 1588 Siiaks. /.. L. L. v. ii. R78 And I sh.d 
find you cinpiie of that fault, 1506 - Merch. V. iv. i, 5 
Empty From any drain of iiiercic. 1000 — A. K L. it. vii. 93 
In ciuiliiy thou scem’.st so cinptie. 1633 Bp. Hai.l Hard 
Texts 97 We. .are of ourselves emptie ol .all good, a 1727 
Newton J.', 'I'he heavens are much emptier of air than 
any vactium wc can make below. x86o Tkkncii Phrac. 
xxxi. (1862) 444 'I'he Gentiles were empty of all fruits of 
righteousness. x86iJ Mii.i. Exam. Uamiltotls Philcs. 87 
Metaphysical doclriiitis which . . arc empty of the Kiiiallest 
substance. 

3 . transf. fa. Having one’s purse, etc. emply; 
destitute of money. (Only conic.xtual.) Obs. 

x58x J. BEl-t I I addon's Ansrr. Osor, 15 'I'he Apostles . . 
should wander through the whole world emptie of all 
worldly furniture, xyaa Dk Eok Plaene 11756; 17 j Those 
that had Money. . were able to subsist tncmsolyes ; out iliose 
who were empty sutleied .. great Hardships. 1724 — 
M€m.C.aveUier\\%\e>) 151 The king [was] quite empty of 
money. 

b. Having an empty stomach; biingry. Now 
only colloq, 

1393 .SuAKs. 2 IFon. VL III. t< 9 AB Wer't not all one, an 
emptie Eagle were .set, To guard the Chicken from a hungry 
Kyte. x6m .Siiki.ton Dim Quit. 111 . xxx. 209 And where 
there is plenty the Guests arc not empty. X7X9 De For 
<72^1^^(18401 II. viii. 182 1 found myself empty. 

fc. Of the body : Wanting fullness, shrunken, 
emaciated. Also of the pulse : Weak, ‘ slender \ 
C1374 Chaucer Uoetk, 11. i. 4 Ue slaklcl skyii tremble^ I 
vpon myn emty body. X486 Rk. ..V/. . 4 //w/'r C j a, Sum i 
put hawkys in inew. .when they be Empty and lene. 1533 | 
Ei.YOT Castel Hclthe 11. (1541) 45 b, Where the lx«ly i.s long 
empty by longe syknessc or absiinemre, slcpc coinfortcth I 
nature. 1707 rLoYER Ai/rff-Zra/cA 412 An empty ( 

Pulse shews small Strength. , j 

4 . Of space, a ixirson’s place, etc. : Vacant, un- j 

occupied. Of a house, etc. : Devoid of furniture j 
or inmates. Also I 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 paet on us ne fcy zemeted nmnisu ; 
stow nmetis ga.stlic’ra m.'GT^cna. i.'idoo ./Elfkic: Gen. i. 2 
.S20 eorlM9. . wacs ydcl ant a;rnti;(. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. ! 
87 He . . corned pertu and fint hit emti and mid beseme ; 
clene swopen. a «925 Ancr, R, 156 Non empti stude i6« 


j hcorte to undemongen fle.sliche leihtreii. 1299 R. Glouc. 
I 17 Ainty place he made a boute, & folc flcii liym faste. 
I c- 1385 C iiAUCFR G. 888 Tysbe . . saw hire wympil 
i & hi.se emty schediv 15x4 Barclay Cyt, 4 Uptondyshm. 

• 1847; 6 Owe maye clercly the eitily nestes se. 1593 Siiaks. 
' 2 Hen, VI, v. it. 4 And dead mens cries do fill the emptie 
I Hire. 1611 IhuLE 1 Sam. xx. 25 Dauids place wils emptie. 

I 1627 .May Lucan Xi. 503 With empty Standards reft of Coin- 
Mnie.s. 1^7 Drvokn Ceorf', iv. 516 'fwo rising 

He.ap.s of liquid Crystal stand, And leave .1 Space betwixt, 
of empty Sand. 1709 Stekijc Tatter No. iSa f i 'I'he 'Pow'ii 
grows so very empty. 1864 Skeat UhlantTs Poems 973 
Every room seemecl empty now. 

b. tjuasi rA A void i space). 

*535 CoviiRiJALK Job xxvi 7 lie strctchclh out y' north 
oner the einplic. 

6 . Wilhuut anytliing to carry. 

a. Of a carri.age, ship, etc. («* sense a). Hence 
transf of a beast of burden : Without a load 
KTU! e in mod. use\ 

c X330 King of Tars 201 And .sadcles inony emptye, X502 
Ahnoloe ChroH. (i8ii) 197 Item an emty horse only L d‘. 
*586 Marluwk \st Pi. Tdtuburl. t, ii. Return our mules and 
empty camels back. t 6 aj Toi*sh.l P'our-f, Beasts U67.3) 
244 When you have used him [the horse] to leap empty, 
likewise nccustoine him loaded. 1697 Drvi>i-;n Vhg. Georg. 

III. 271 f'cisuade 'em first to lead an empty wheel. X714 
I'r. Bk. of Rates \\i Vc.sscis. .empty, or loaded with Masts, 
Blanks, anil other Timber. 17^ Los. hi Nicolas Disp. 
Kelson V 11 . p. Ixv, A Ship and x Brig from Finale, .proving 
..empty. 1884 .Sir W. M'MifmtHt in Pall Mall G, t8 June 
2/1 FitzGcndd. .started witli the empty enmds in a bcedinc 
Jicrovs the desert. 

b. Of the hand : Not bringing or carr) ing any 
thing away. Hence of i^crsons : Empty-haniikd; 
chiefly as predicative coinpleineiit, c.g. 7 b j^o, 
iomc away empty, 

rifioo AVw Nothr. Mayd in Anc, Poet. Tracts 45 The 
pome iiuiy staiidc, Witli empty hande. 1535 roviikOAi f. 
Ruth iii. 17 Thou .slcalt not come emptye vnto thy mother 
in lawe. 1607 .Smaks. Timon 111. vi. 40, I return’d you an 
empty Messenger. 1727 A. Hamilion New Aic. A', Ind. 
1 . xi. 119 The Custom, not to appear before great Men 
with an empty Hand. 

* 75 * JuRTIn At'r*//!. (1771^ VI. ig8 'I’he prayers of the 
Penitent reittrii not empty. 1850 ‘I'icnni son In Mem, in. iii, 
A hollow form with empty h.ond.s. 

C. As a Biblical Hebraism, of a sword, To re- 
turn empty. 

x6xx Bmi.K 2 Sam, \. 9.2, 1677 Hi;jipaku Narrative 98 
Wliom Isixty of the enemy] they slew and look, so as their 
.Sword returned not empty. 

U. a. Of persons, their projects, etc. ; Lacking 
knowledge and sense ; frivolous, foolish. 

t6ix lluii.K Pref. 8 1 ’his was judged to be but a very pooie 
and elliptic shift. x6^ Power Kxp. Philos,^ Pref. 18 Our 
h(r.st Philosophers will lint prove empty Conjccturuii.sts. 

1674 Ci.ARi<,Nf)ON /// jt/. Reh. 117041 III. xni, 307 A very 
empty and uitpre|iarcd design. 1696 'I'atf. Sc Brady Ps. 
cxliv. 4 His 'i'hoiighis but empty are and vain. 1707- 8 
I.et. in llearfie's Co/l. II. gt A silly, empty pretender to 
(Ireek. xyxx .Sikem-: Spec/. No. 75 f 6 The empty Cox- 
comfj ha.s no Regard to any thing. . .Sacred. 1727 I>e Fok 
Syst, .Miti^ie 1. iv. 0840) 98 'I'he meanest, emptiest, and 
most inconsistent prujcrct. 

b. Of things : Wanting solidity and substance ; 
un.s.Ttisfaclory, vain, meaningless. 

X340 Ayenh, 143 Zuo emti to jic /ijhc of Jkj gre.ite blis.se. 
x<io3 Shaks. Meas. for M. ii. iv. 2 Henuen hath my empty 
wnr»ls. 1667 Mii.ton I\ III. 454 Find Fit rriribntiun, 
elliptic as ifiir deeds. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 230 
It t.s but an emty Phantome. 1697 Dkyukn I'irg. Ceorj^. 

IV. 710 All his Hopes exhal’d in empty Smoke. X7H S iEia.c 
.Speit. No. 79 F 9 All these Acts arc but empty Shows. 
17x8 Freethinker vio. 60. 34 It is not an empty 'J ille. .but a 

j R ight. X728 Poi'E Dune. 1. 54 Weighs . . solid umldiiig .Tgainst 
I Miipty praise, a xtI^ Lloyh IVhitu Poet. Wks. 1774 J I, j6i» 
i Wr.'iiigling wils. .ipiarrcl for an empty name. x8x3 SiiK.i.i.KY 
(). Mab. IV, Words. .Empty and vain as his own corelcss 
lie.\rt. X837 'I’liiRLWALL Greece IV. xxxii. 229 Nor were 
these mere empty professions. 1884 .Sat, Rev. 14 June 
766 J Frightened by the cinptie.st of bugbears. 

B. sb. Comm. An empty irtick or wagon ; an 
! empty box, cask, etc. which has euntained good.s. 

! 1863 Morn. Star X Feb., I w.'is ordered, to . . .send the 

I einptie.s olT first. x88x Daily Nrxvs v/ Aug. v'v t icorge 
j W'hitehrad, a dealer in empties at Milc-eiid Ncw-towii. 

Harper's Mag. May R74/2 They aic. .made into a long 
tr.ain in exch.'ingc for ‘einpties’. 

C. Comb. ( p.arasyntiielic atljs.), as empty -basketed ^ 
-hdiied, -fisted, -headed, -hearted, -pannetlcd (in 
Falconry, -paled, -skttlledy -slomachcd, -vaulted', 
also Empty-handkii. 

X883 HarpeEs Mag. Apr. 702/2 Fi.shcr fieoplc . . coming 
h.ick Vaiipiy-baskcted. i8m 48 B. I*. Waish Aristoph. 
Knights I. lii. You’ve cut ^Empty-bcllicd to the 'I’owii- 
hall. x6fi4 M. More Myst. Iniif. xv, 52 Fear of the Saints 
displca.surc, if they approach *cmpty-fisicd. 1650 B. Vis- 
coUim, 17 ■Empty-headed, Fhldlc- brain'd Men. 1873 
Symunhs Grk. Poets iii. 86 Trample on the empty-heudod 
rabble. x6o5 Hkaks. Lear t. i. 155 Nor .*4rc. those "emply- 
hearted, whose low sounds Kcucrhc no liollownc.sse. *«♦* 
Manninc Serm, vnt. (18481 I. 109 Empty-hearted followers 
of ihi.s vain-uloriouK world. 1575 'rimiiF.Rv. Fakonric 313 
Let hicsiaiiue “emptiepanneld upon the same untill night. 
1820 .Scott Abbot xxxiii, 'Ilierc are *cmpty-^tcd coxcombs 
at each corner. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Snaks, Char, vi, 
*59 Quackery may, and does succeed for u sea.sQn. . with the 
■cmpu'-skulled. \w \m)Wr.yi Brunsityke's Distyll. IVa/ers 
Aij, Them that tic ^o.mnty-stoinakcd thriighe overmoche 
liele of the stomake. x86x Du Chaii-i.u Etquat. A/r. vi. 58 
The only cmpty-.stumar.hed individual uf the company. 1634 
Milton Cotnus 249 They float .. through the *«nipiy- 
vaulted night. 


Empty (empti), r. Forms: [i 
6-7 emptie, 6- empty, [f. Ebcfty a , ; the form 
with pieftx appears in OE. ; subsequently the 
word tloes not appear in our quots. before loth c. 
Cf. Empt.] 

1 . trans. To make empty; to pour out, draw 
off, or remove the contents of (anything) ; to clear 
(a house, etc.) of furniture or of inmates. 

fi: xooo AClfkic Horn. iTh.) I. 21^ f Ariu.s] wies swa ^Keaem- 
to:^od on his innoSe swn swa he wa;s air un hU aeleufan.l 
•555 , 1 ’-**R** Decaties IV. Ind. 11. 1. (Arb.) 110 'Incy had 
emptied tlievr quyneis. 1602 Carew Comu^all 20I), An 
ill ..savexj flarve.si soon emptieth their old store. x6a« 
Conway in Ellis Otig. Lett. 1. 202 III. 157 Bleeding, [I 
wiljl emptie my vaynes. X667 NIilton P, L. 1. 6n 'I new 
uuissant r.egujnK, whose exile I lath eiiqilicd Hcav'n. 1697 
Drydkn Firg. Georg, iv. 49 { Empty the woolly Rtwk, and 
fill the Keel. X763 J. Brown Poetry Mus. iti. 31 The 
Kettle is in P.irt empiy’d in the Morning. X79X Cowfkk 
Hiad XVIII. 356 .\ll uiir hpuses . . Stand emptied of their 
hidden treasures. 1798 C'anninc A'nw Morality 40 in 
Auti-faeobin 9 July <1852) 2 ij 2 Empty all thy quiver un 
I the foe. 

b. To transfer the whole contents of (a vessel, 
etc.) to aiiidhcr receiitaclc. Const. ‘\in, into, 
upon. Alsoyf^. 

xs^ Siiaks. Merry IV. in. iii. 15 Empty it in the nuiddie 
diten. 1833 Hr. Maktineau Cinnamon tfr Pearls v. 90 
Markets into which wc can empty uur warehouses, x8^ 
Dii'kkns Mat. J*'r. 1 . 122 Mob r.airicd . . one of those iron 
models uf sugar-loaf hats, .into which he emptied the jug. 

C. 'I'o drain away, fiour ofi’, clear out (the con- 
tents of anything). ALo fig. 

1578 T. N. Ir. t W/. IV. India 31 That with two puinpes 
they might not emptie the water. 1823 Lamm Elia, .Ser. ti. 
x.\i]i. • 1 86s> 396 To perceive all goodness emptied out of him. 

2. 'I'u unburden, discharge, clear <2/' obs.) 
certain sjiecificd contents. Chiefly transf. and Jig. 

X526 pitgr. /Va/. (W. dc W. 1531) 103 Pi-ydc . . fyllcth a 
man or woman full of . . vaynglory . . but mekenes eniptyeth 
llicm. iw Eocn Decades IV. Ind. Pref. (Arb.) 55 Whether 
the saiuU^of the ryuers. .bee so emptied with golde. 1593 
llooKiiH luel. Pol. IV. X. (161 1) r47 Emptying the Church 
of euery .such rile and ceremony, or xfiaB Preston Ntw 
CfTi't. (1634) 397 The spirit of boiuiage . . empties a man of 
•ill righteousness, xfioy Mii.ton /’. L. in. 731 'J'he neigh- 
bouring Mw)ii With borrowd light her cotirilenance triform 
Hence filU .Anil empties. xSjso'r ENNVSOM In Mem. vnt. ii, 
And all The chamlierji emptied of delight. 1874 Morlkv 
Compromisf 1880) 140 Formularies, which he has first to 
empty of all definite, .signifimnee. 

3 . rcjl. Of persons : Chiefly sait! of Christ, after 
(Jr, CKivcoat ittvTov (A. V. * in.ade himself of no 
reputation ’) Phil. ii. 7. Formerly also, to exhaust 
all one’s resouree.s, 

*579 Fei-Kk Heskins' Pari, iia He emptied himseifu .. 
taking the shape of a seruatil. 1631 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
Ivii. 170 Blit emptied them.selve.s to the utmo.st for his 
ilelivery. 1658 IVlvde Dufy Man xvii. § 11. 142 Christ 
nnplied himself of all. . glory and grc.itnesx. 1741 Watts 
Improv. ii8nr) 3 ^3 Jesus the ntcdialor emptied him- 

self for our sakes. 1882 Kaurab EartyChr. 1 . 380 He., 
emptied llini.self uf llis glory, .as the. .co-equal Son. 

4 . tejl. Of a river, etc. : To discharge itself into 
another livcr, the sea, etc. ; said also of a blood- 
vessel. 

*555 EoiiN Decades IV, Ind. (Arb..' 284 A branclie of Nihis 
wliich emptieth it selfe in owrc sea. 165X Hoiuu-s Lrviath. 
II. xxi.v. 173 The Veins.. empty tlicmsclve.'* into the Heart. 
1725 T>r Kok Voy. round World 11840) 306 A large river 
empties it.self into this bay. i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. 34 The 
river, .empties itself into the lake. 

b. intr. for refl. Now chiefly in U. S. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 165 The Rivers Artioii, 
Cedn.iu, Zaeih. which empty into this valley, 1692 Ir. 
Sallust 50 All lne.se together empty’d into Rome ns into the 
com iiiou .sewer of all disorder. 17^ Mor.sk Amer. Geog. I. 
385 hhecpscut river, .empties into the ocean. 1864 G. I*. 
Marsh Man 4- Nature 402 Until the year 1714, the Kaiider 
. .eiiiptted into the river Aar. 

6. intr. for / (//. 'Fo liecomc empty. 

1633 U. JoNsoN Epithalamion Wk.s. 118^8) 718 The ch.ipcl 
empties ; and thou may' .si be gone Now, Sim. 1634 Gavton 
/•'cstivvus iVo/t'y hki As his purse failed, or porkct.s t-inpdcd. 
x^ MRs.CAhLVT.K/!.e//. 1 1 , it.iQ Now that the town is empty- 
ing. t 885 / 1 /ixnc/i. E.ram. .5 May 5/5 I'fac benches li.ad abnuiit 
emptied for ilie. dinner iumr. 

E'mpty-ha*]lded» [sec K.mpty<i.] Hav- 
ing nothing in the hand: chiefly in phrases. To 
go, come, etc. empty-handed. 

a. Bringing nothing, esp. no gift. Also fig. 

1613 Biuu 11A.S i'ilgr., Drscr. india 1 1864) 40 None . . may 

mine before tiie king with any Petition urnptie-hunded. 
*775 Siieriimn Rivals 11. ii, I gncs.scd you weien’t come 
cinpty-bandcd. i8<oW. Ihvim; OW</rw#/A 31 Hi» daughter 
. , entered her liusnand's family empty handed. x8yx Kos- 
SETH Poems. Last Confess, /v, I passed a village-fair. .And 
thought, being empl > -handed, I would take Some little 
present. 

fg. x8^ Smkijlkv (hrtt/i Sc. *58 Proving . . that the pre- 
seient .spirit comc.s eiuotydiandcd. 

b. Carrying notniug away. 

163^ Aci.sti.n Medit. 137 Departing as he [Chrixt] did 
ciopiic-liiuided from the world. 1835 W. Ikvino Tour 
Prairies iio He [the hunter] returned empty-handed. 1868 
Fkio-man Nortn. Cong. 11876) II. vii, J02 At d) event.s 
Swf'.gen went aw.iy empty* handed. 

E'mptying, vbl sb. [f. Empty v. + -iso i J 

1 . The action of making empty. ijF 

^ x6o5 .Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 68 Intemperance.. hath beene 
'111' vntimely emptying of the happy Throne, Win if. 
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SKPUBFLX. 


cnipurpn.-a case ur ncr urccK cuuen. 

Sxnpnrplinff ///. a. ff. ns 

a. Tli.it makes purple, redden 


tr. PrtMrvff’s 297 ] 31 uud>l«uing..is. .called the 

eniptyinjf of the vevscls. 

2 . (oMr. a. What is emptied out of any vessel ; 
also b. //. Yeast (<7^/. exc. L/, S. as an arti- 
ficial’ spelling for <?/«///« J ; see EMrriNO'.. 

1650 B. Dhcollim. 93 A few Brewers emptyings. 1813 
SouTHKv Neison 11 . 36 (lallcy slaves, the emptying of the 
jails, and banditti, i860 Kmkksun Cotui. Li/e, Power 
Wks. tBohni 11. 333 If we will make bread, we must have 
. .yeast, emptyings. 

finpUTple (einpi>'i]Vl), v. Also 7 onpuiple, 
6 inpurple, 7-8 impurple. [f. En- + I’urfle.] 
trans, H'o make purple ; to redden. 

1590 Si>KN.SEK F. Q. III. vii. 17 W'ildings . . whose sides em- 
purpled were with sniyliiig red. 1603 Drumm. of Hawih. 
iSy/resi Groite >Vk.s. 1 1 7 1 1) t igThe violets . . impurple nut the 
winter. 11630 — /Wz/MWks. 1 1711! 5 O sacred bIuKn,cnt>urpl- 
iiig cheeks pure skies With crniisun wings. MiLfoN 

/*. L. III. 364 The brii^ht PuvcriienL iinpurpl'd with Celestial 
Roses siniru. iy35joHNSON,A*w/««»/f. i77».Sik W. Jonf.s 
Laura 6zTlie rising flowers impurpled every dale. 180^ J. 
Graha.mk Sabbath 4S9 That setting sun Is now empurpling 
Scotland’s mountain tops. z8.. Mrs. Browning Lam. for 
Adonis v. The blood ran aw.ay And empurpled the thigh. 
1884 licNTKH & Whvtk My Ducats tf Dau, i. (1885) 2 A 
dj’c- work, .daily empurpled the stream 

b. To robe or clothe in purple, rare. 

15^ Fi.orio, Porporare, to impurideor hiroabo with sc.arlL*t. 
s86B Bkechkk Serm. Cra^t>nc,i .^ujffcpin^, 'I'he ribald 
soldiery.. empurple him [Christ]. 

Smpiirpled (empi;*ip’ld\ ///. a. [f. prec. + 

That is made or turned purple ; reddened. 
syo8J. PlllLire C'rr/(f>‘(i8o7) fw Down rain th’ iinininded 
balls, ambrosial fruit. 1790-1813 A. Wii.son Sheph. Dream 
Poet. Wks. 11 lileaters, nibbling o'er th' empurpled plain. 
18. . MAcrAiri-AY /Tty, Wc thought of Seine'seiiipiirptcil llood. 

b. (..'lad in or covered with purple. Also fi^'. 
s86o 'r. Martin Horace 55 Barbaric iiiunarL-hs' mothers, 
and cmpurpletl tyrants fear. 1878 Masque Poets 30 'l‘he 
u^urpled ease^Of her Greek couch. 

1. as [irec. 
ddciis. b. 

That grows purple. 

*793 CoLKRioGK Sottf^s of Pixies lx, The impurpling vale. 
*797 Raijcumk Italian XAX. (1824) 696 An empur- 

pling and reposing hue. 

Empiisa t-nipiir/a). Also 7-9 ompnae. [a. 
(Jr. Ilfinovaa."] 

1 . In classical sense : A hobgoblin or spectre 
supposed to be sent by Hecate. 

IM3 Hoi.i.ano Plutarch's A/or. 598 l.itile children, 
whom they use to sc;uTe with the fantivstical illu.siun 
PSm/usa. 1647 Jkr. Tayi.ok Dissuas. Popery i. i, g 10 
Thi.s Was well tried of old .ig.-iinst an Etiipu.se that mot 
Apoiloniu.s ’I'yaneus. SMK,ULiiv Occult Sc. 72 A near 

kinsman of the ehissical Empuiia. 

f 2 . A hobgoblin, spectre, phantom. Obs. 

i6ai Moli.k i'amcrar. Liv. Libr. iv. 264 This fiiire bride 
is an Kinpii.se or Hag. 1678 Ccowor'i 11 ////c//. .S/.t/. i. ii. 
62 An Kmjiiitia, Phantom, or Spectre, in Kkrrfy 

*775 h‘ Ask. 1847 in Craig ; and in mud. f)icts. 

1 3 . Comb., as in empusa/aud. Obs. < nonce~wd. 
1799 W. ' 1 'aylor in Robberds Mem, 1 . 30f, When 1 return 
from cmpusaland to reality. 

4 . A genus of the family Enlomophlhortiv. 
t EmptL'ESlOi Obs. In 7 empuzzel. [f. 
Kn- + Puzzle sh. or v.] tram. To pu/zle. 

>646 Sir T. Browm: Pseud. Ep. i. i. i It baih empu/ielcd 
the eii(puric.s of others, .to make out how, etc. 

Empyeina (t;nipi,/ *mii). Path. [mod. L , a. 
Gr. ffirrvrjfM a gathering, suppuration, f. luvvi-eiv 
to suppurate.] 

1 . ‘ A cullcclion of pus in the cavity of the pleura, 
the result of pleurisy. The term has also been 
used to denote any chronic iiitlamniatory effusion 
in the chest’ (.^'1/. Soc. fxx.). 

1615 CROiiiKE Bodyof Man 367 You .shall open a mans side 
disea.scd of the Empyema, C. .Mathkr Magn. Chr. 

VII. (1852) App. 606 2UI his. ..skill in anatomy could not pre- 
vent it.s producing an empyema. 1878 'I'. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 56^ .Suppuration in the nnlrum, or Empyema. 

2 . In wider sense : Suppuration, rare. 

x866 A. Ei.int Priuc. Med. ti88o.) 149 7 'he term empyema 
only cxpre&ses the existence of pu.s, without indicating its 
situation. x88o tr. Ziemssetts L'yct. Med, IX. 545 'I'liis so- 
called Empyema of the Gali bladder. 
t 3 - 'An operation to discharge all sorts of 
matter with wnich the midrilf is loaded by making 
a jKTforation in the Ureast* (Kersey). Obs.-^'* 
xjn-iSoo in Bailkv. 1775 in Asji. 

+ Etnpye'inatoilti a. Med. Obs. rare - ^ [f. 
Gr. iyarvriiMr- stem of iftirvr}fjai + -ous.] Helong- 
ing to or suffering from Empykm.\. So f 

pjonub'tlo [see -icj. 

x66i l^DVELL I/ist. A aim. ^ Min. 45 Eaten by those that 
have the pcripncunirmy, or are cinpyematuu.v . . and those 
that spit forth cmpyenialous matter. x68^ tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. [Nettle] i.s gooii for. .empyeniatick persons. 
i-Eiiip7io, a. A/ed. Oh.i. rare. [ao. Gr. Ifivvi/e- 
bn suppurating.] That suffers from Empyema. 

[ 1^7 P/iys. Diet. , Empyici, arc such as have an imposthu me 
^ blrtddp broken in the side efrho lungs.) 1684 tr. lionet's 
Merc. %q^pU. y. 141 This Sinus is bspeciully considerable in 
tapfung Empyick persons. 

a. Path. Ohs. rare—^. [f. prec. 

+^tj*wprec. 

DratPs Ohserv. Surg, in The weight of tlw 
Fluid in ao empyecal U/V) Person. 


tSmpyr^y v. Obs. rare^^. [ad. F. ernpirer, 
variant of OF. empeirerx see Impair.] trans. To 
impair, make worse. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. ii. Fvb, Let furious fortune 
frownc. .She cannot much empyre our cates. 

t EuPjrei a- Obs. Also 4 exnpiry, 6 empire, 
[ad. med.l.. {ege/um) empyreum, empyrium: see 
Empyreal.] Empyreal, Empyrean. 

1340 Hampoi.k Pr. Coasc. 7761 pU heven is cald heven em- 
piry. x«ao Myrr. our Louiye 30a Heiien empyre. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 48 The hauyn empire. 1594 Dickknsom A ris. 
bus 1 1878) 30 His heroique spirit . . hath ascended to the 
Empyre heaven. 

Enipyroal (empi*r/al, cmpirr'al), a. E'orms: 
5 imperyal, 7 empyreall, emperial, imporialCl, 
7-8 empyrialT, 6 empyreal, [f. Mcd.L. em~ 
pyreus^ empytwus, f. Gr. ifxuvp-oi fiery) + -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Empyukan or highest 
heaven. Alsoy^^''. 

1481 Ca.vton Myrr. in. xxxii. 184 And that is called the 
heuen Imper)'al. * c 1590 Mari.owk Fausf. vi.63 The seven 
planets, the firmament, ami the empyreal heaven. 165* 
Caryl Job xiv. la. 604 The imperial heaven, which is called 
the Seal of the blesst-tj. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 14 1 nto the 
Hcav’n of He,*iv‘n.s I have pPLsum'd . . and dmwn ErnpyrcMl 
aire. 1733 Poi'R Att. .IAtw u. 2j Go .sour with Plato to th’ 
enipyreafsphcrc. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet vii. 1.1853) y) 
Seated secnjrely in the empyreal heaven.s. 

b. Of or pertaining to the sky or visible heaven ; 
celesti.il. 

1744 Akekside Pleas. Imag. i. 202 Aiiias’d she views The 
empyreal waste. 188a Whinhklo tr. Omar Khayyam 64 
Yon palace whose roofs touch tlie empyre.1l blue. 

C. quasi 

18x7 Kkiu.k Chr. Quitiquages. Sund., Happy souls . . 
Plunge in th' empyreal va.Ht. 

2 . Sublime, elevated, superior, rare. 

1641 Mii.TiiN Ch. Gout. n. (1851^ 143 A mortall thingamong 
many readers of no Einpyreall conceit. 1735 6 H. Brookk 
Uuiv. Beauty 1. 1^4 Etii(»yre;it natures with empyreal 
names, a 1797 W. M a$on i/de to Truth iv. 39 Shall li torm . . 
of iiiouhrring clay, Vie with these charms einpyrial ? 

3 . In etymological sense : Fiery ; composed of 
or resembling the pure element of fire. Also Jig. 

160X Deacon & Walker Spirits ft Diveh 93 They, .consi.st 
of cinpyriull or fieric bodies, a 171* Y.V.H Hymtts ExHing. 
Poet. Wks. 1791 I. 6 A chariot . . Of brightest empyreal 
.Substance built. 1809 W. Irving Knkkerb. 1. 1.(1849) 32 
Certain empyreal, luminous or phosphoric clouds. 

t 4 . Chem. Capable of supporting combustion. 
Empyreal air \ Scheelc's name for oxygen. Obs. 

17^ tr. Schce.Us Experiments 35 Since this nir is abso- 
lutely nece.ssary for the generation of lire . . I shall hence- 
forth. .c.^ll it empyreal air. i8» .Sir H. Davy Chem. i'hilos. 
226 Only two undecompouiidcd empyreal substances iiave 
been as yet discovercil. 
tb. \See (|uot.) Obs. 

1601 Hrrschkl in Phil. Tratis. XCl, 303 An clastic 
gas, which may l)c called empyreal, is constantly funned 
[in the .sun]. 

Ellip3rrean (empirf-an, empi rfan), a. and .t/^ 
Also 0 empyriau, 7-8 empyrwan. [f. as preca. 
•f -an,] 

A. Of or pertaining to the sphere of fire or 
highest he-aven. Also 

1614 Kaikigii Hist. World 1. 3 It pleased C*od first of all 
to create the Empyrean Heaven. xMs8ir«T. LIrownf.C/i/'. 
Mor, 93 ’I'lic ]icarl wc seek for is not to be found in the 
Indi.an, but in the empyrean ocean. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Ceog. I, 97 .Mjove the starry sphere .. finally the empyrc.'in 
heaven, or he.avcn of heavcn.s. 1805 Worosw. Prelude iv. 
(1850.) 98 Drenched in empyrean light, a 1839 i^RAF.n Poems 
<1864) II. 306 From the Courts of the Empyrean dome 
(?amc forth wliat sceiiied a fiery car. 

B. sb. 

1 . The highest heaven. In ancient cosmology the 
sphere of the pure element of lire : in Christian use, 
the abode of God and the angels. Alsoyf^^ 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 73 IBviiie Interpreter sent Down 
from the Empyrean, 17^ in Johnson. 1847 Ln. Linhsav 
Chr. Art I. fiitrod. 3a The empyrean, the first work of 
creation and the residence and throne of God. 1878 Nfw- 
coMU Pop. Asiron. iv. 408 The empyrean, or kingdom of 
fire. 

2 . transf a. The visible heavens or firmament, 
b. 'I'he whole extent of cosmic space. 

x8o8 J. Barixivv Columb, iv. asb oW great, o'er small 
extends his physic laws, Empaim,s the empyrean. x8ax 
Craig Lext. Drawing y, 962 The vast empyrean of the .sky. 
x88o M. Patttson hfilton xiii. 179 The fmysical universe 
itself [becomes] a drop suspended in the infinite empyrean. 

t Empyreillll, Obs. Also empyrasum. [a. 
L. empyreum (.csclum) the fiery heaven or sphere 
of firej = liMPYHEAN H, i. 

1647 cTrasiiaw Afusic's Duel gi In th’ empyrmum of pure 
harmony, a 1680 Boti.er Bern. (1759^ 1 . xi Trove, if they arc 
other .Suns.. Or Window.s in the Kmp^eum. a tjis XeN 
H^mnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 200 Through Empyreum 
. .Thousands of thousand.s their bright Beams display. 1777 
Priestlkv Matt. 4 Spir. (1782) I, vi. 67 When the Christian 
. . has ranged the regions of empyreum for some thousands 
of years. 

t Ellipyreil*]ll(e. Obs. rare. Anglicized form 
of next, 

1663 C. Hakvev Advice agyt. Plague 94 They imprass an 
Empyreuine upon the intraUs for want of subtil dissipative 
parts. 17*7 Hraoi.ky Fam. Diet. s.v, There may 

be Danger of an Empyreum from another Fire, 


EmpsrrAiUU (empir»’m&). Also 7 empy- 
ruma ; pi. empyroumata. [a. Gr. kti^pevpa a 
live coal covered with ashes, f. hpMVfnveiv to set 
on fire.] 

tl. (Seequots.) Obs. 

1^3 J- Stefr tr. Exp, Ckyturg. vi. ao That outward heat 
doth draw unto it Kuipyrunta, that is, heat left by the fire 
in the burned part, x^ Ridgley Pract. Physick 66 The 
Empyreuma, or iVtoms of the lire must first be called forth. 
2 . 'Phe ' burnt * smell imparted by fire to organic 
substances. 

164X French Distill, i. (1651) 13 A certain Empyreuma, or 
smatch of the fire. 1736 Bailey Housh. Diet. t 88 If the 
cassia be drawn low it is very subject to an empyreuma. 
X794-6 E. Darwin Zoon.iiSoti 1. 195 Our victuals, .are adul- 
tenued with s.ilt, spice, oil, and empyreuma. 1838 Hocit 
Life Shelley Ii. 423 A disgusting taste, .gravely pronounced 
to be only an enmyreuma. 

•f 3 . In pi. ‘ LiUlc feaverish remains, after a crisis. 
Also that thick viscous matter which settles at 
the bottom of distilled Water’ [^Philliiis). Obs.~'* 
^x-x8oo in Bailfv. 1775 in Asii. 

^ £inpyreii]natic^^ciui>i:i x/mac-tik), [f- G r. 
Ipm/pevpaT^ stem of <;ijriJpcv/«x + -rc.] Pertaining 
to, or having the quality of, Empyreuma; tasting 
or smelling of burnt organic matter. 

16^ W. SiMi'SON Hydrot. ( hym. 163 That fetid empyreu- 
iiiatic uyl which w« .sc#;. 1746 R. James /v/m/. Moufet's 
Healttis Imprint. 42 The Mass. . is . .of a disagreeable Smell, 
cmpyreuniatic, bitter. X791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dveiug 
1 . I. X. V. 78 A dark coloured and empyreumutic phlegm. 
i86b Comh. Mag. VI. 607 One pipe. .represents a dose of 
riR-utine and emi>yrcMimatjc oil. 

Empyreumatical (cmpiuttmaL-tikal), a. [f. 
as prec. + -ICAL.J prec. 

1667 Bovle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. , Other Empyreumaticall 
oyles. X669 L 'ontu. Ki‘w E ip. ii. i )68aj 196 The Flesh 
had contracted a taste and a smell very empyri. um.Ttical. 
17x5 Bradley P'am. Diet. s.v. Nutmeg, 'fo avoid the Em* 
oyrcumatiral Impression it would ullierwisc take. x87« 
Baker Nile Pribut. ii. 35 The Arabs .. prepare their tanned 
skins with an empyreumatical oil. 

t Empyreu'matism. Obs. rare~K [f. as 
prec. + -iMM.] lulcction with an Empyreuma. 

1669 W. .SiMisoN Hydrot. Chym. igi Accu.sing its iiicdicnl 
pmarations of cmpyreumulisiu. 

Empyreiunatise [cmpir/z inaUiz), v. [f. a.s 
prcc. -p -ize.J trans. 'I’o infect or taint with an 
Empykbuma. Hcncc Empyreu matized ppl. a. 

Blacktv. Alag, LIX. 113 'J'he smell of empyreuma- 
tised grease .. wafted to the nostrils. 

Empyric, etc., obs. (ciron ) f. of h:MPiRic, etc. 
Empyrical (empi rikal), a. rare [f. Gr. 
iprtvp-o's burnt + -ic + -al.] a. Of or pert.'iining 
to burning or combustion, b. ‘ Containing the 
combustible principle of coal’ (Smart 1847). 
t SmpyrO’BiS. Obs. rare [a. Cir. ipnvpuais 
n..of action f, ifi^vpO’Hv^ipirvpeveiy to set ott 
tire.] A general fire, confiagration. 

1677 HALfiy’/7w. Lh'/g. A/au. 212 The former Opiniou 
that Field these Cataclysms and Empyroses uiitversal. X775 
in Ash. 1B47 in Craig ; and in nuxl. Dict.s. 

EEarodi,e, obs. var. of FImeralb, Emeuob. 
f E’mrose. Obs.—^ ‘ Probably a garden Ane- 
mone {A. coronaria L.?) * [HiiHen and Holland). 

1708 in KKK.sKy, Emrose, a flower. I7ax-x8oo in Bailf.y. 
*775 iu Ash. 

t ’ZSniBelTeBi pron. Obs. [See ’Em.] - Tuem- 

SiLVKS. 

1699 r. C. tr. Tullys Ojfices (1706) 31 'rhey’d hardly ever 
trouble ’eiiiselves so far. 

Emte, obs. variant of Emmet. 

Emtory, variant of Emitoby, Obs. 

Emty, obs. variant of Empty. 

Emu, variant of Emeu. 

t Em'a'cid, a. Obs.-° [f. E- pre/.^ + 1., mildd- 

us mouldy.] Mouldy. 

z6^ in Blouni' Glossogr. xjax in Baiij^y. 1847 *n Cuak;. 

tEmnlable, a. obs. rare-K [f. L. tvmul-arc 
to Emulate -h - able.] Worthy of emulation. 

1693 Lniguton Comm, xst Pet. iit. 13 (K.) None are so 
complete but they may espy some . . cmulablc good . . in 
meaner Christians. [In mud. Diets.] 

t E'mnlate. Obs. rare- [ad. L. snmulaU 
us pa. pplc of Hsmula-ri to rival.] Ambitious, 
emu J Otis. 

r6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 62 Prick'd on by a mo.st emulate 
Pride. 

Emulate ?/. Also 7 emulate, [f. 

L. mnuldD ppl. stem of xmuld-ri to rival.] 

1 . trans. Of persons : To strive to equal or rival 
(a person, his achievements or qualities) ; to copy or 
imitate with the object of efpiaUing or excelling. 

1580 Warhkr Alb, Ping. Prose Addit. 116x2) 347 So much 
doe I emulate, not etiuie thy glorie. x6^ Boylk Occas. 
Reft. V. ix. (16751 330 I’he disp.Trity of Circumstances be- 
twixt their own Condition, and that of those they ^Emulate. 

Dhvdkn To Sir G. Kneller 80 Contemn the bad, 
and Emulate the best. lysa Humr Ess, (y Treat. (1777) 
I. 224 The whole world emulates Athens and Rome. XM3 
F. M. Fkakd Contract . I. xa When will you emulate Sir 
Archibald in the art of saying pretty things 9 

2 . Implying some degree of success ; To vie 
with, rival, attain or approach to equality with. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 111. iii. 34* He emulated 
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the Scottish kings in splendoar. s8i8 Scott F. M. Perth 
xiiif My royal nephew will soon emulate his father's wisdom, 
i^a Yeats Crmvtk Citmm, 53 Many of the Greek states 
emulated Tyre in commerce and opulence. 

b. Of things; To vie with, rival, equal or 
closely approach in any quality. 

15^ Shaks. Merry^ W, 111. iii. 58, I see how thine eye 
would emulate the Diamond. s66o Bovle New £.r/. Pkys. 
Meek, xxxvii. 307 They were wont . . to emulate . .tlic uppari* 
tion of Light. 166s Boyle Examen iii. (i682> at The Cor- 
puscles., tend to.. emulate a spring, lyag BRAni.KV Earn. 
Dili. S.V. Sycotmre^ 'I'hc Liquor emulates tiiat of the Birch, 
1833 Miss Mitforo in L’Kstrange Life 11 L i. 3 J.ady 
M^alina Palmer is working one ta carpet] which emulates 
the paintings of Van Huysum. 

t3. intr. To make it one’s ambition, strive in a 
spirit of rivalry (to do or obtain something). Const. 
inf. Olts. 

rS 97 J- Payne Royal Exch, 40 Emulate to he nerer there 
good begynnings. i6im H. Hut ion Eollie’s Aunt. 49 
Vulcan, .did not strive, Or emulate to be superlative. x6i^ 
O. Daniku Trittanh.^ l/en, J'', ccxvi, He. . Emulated more 
to Dye. 

t4. irans. To dc.siie to rival (a person, his 
fortune, achievements, etc.) ; heftre^ to be jealous 
of, envy, feel a grudge against. Obs. 

t6ii TouHNr.iiR Ath. 'I'rag. v. ii, 1 begin to emul.atc thy 
death. 1634 Hf.vwood ilnnaik. ivyj An opposite factiun 
which emulated his g«>udnessc. X65A 'J'rafp Comm. /’.v. 
Ixxiii. 3, 1 luniulated, and .stomached their prosperity. 

6. In occasional uses: fa. ?To woo, contend 
cmulously for {obs.), ^ b. To excite the emu- 
lation of. rm e ~ 

1603 1 .)kavt()N Dtte. iVars i. xlvii, We see the early ri.siiig 
Sunne, With his bright Pieamos to emulate our sight. 1804 
SIonsdn in Owen ll’tlles/ey Disf. 529 Kach emulated the 
other to deeds of glory. 

Emula ti ng [ e‘ nii/71^tiq 1 , ///. a. [f. Em v l .\te 
V. + -IN(J ^.] That cmulate.s. Also Jij;. 

16x0 Hkaley St. Aug. Citie 0/ Cod xiv. iii. 11620) 474 
Who i.s more etiuious, contentious, emulating .Tnd wrath- 
full ag.ain.st them then he? n 1777 Eawkf.s tr. Sma>-t'.<t 
l-Cijt. (1791) II. 159 If e'er u lyre .at unison there be, It swells 
with cmulalitig harmony. 

XSmnlation Also 7 sm-. [.id. 

L. femu/tititw-e/n , n. of action f. setnula-n!\ 

1. The endeavour to equal or stirpas.s others in 
any achievement or quality; also, the desire or 
ambition to ecpuil or excel. 

In early use the word i.s perh. more freq. apidied to the 
mcni.’il emotion ; in mod. use the notion of active effort is 
always in .some degree ))rc.sent. 

*S 5 * Hi'i.okt, Etnul.Ttion, zelus. 1555 Eden Perntles IV. 
/«//’. 'Arb.) 59 'Po prouoknjit cncorugc other forwarde natures 
to thernulatiun oftheir verlue.s. ^ x6xa Brinsm-y Lud. Lit. 
V. (1627) 48 Provoking emululion of the Schullers. 1633 
B. joNSON Pref Vetoes in Mabbe Ir. Aleman's Cuzmon 
ITAl/.y 'J'hi.s i'aire ;eMiul.'ition, & no envy is. 1674 Boyi.e 
Tlti'ol. covtfw. Nat. P/tilos. 197 Imitation or Emulation 
oftentimes makes many others adriict themselves to it la 
branch of study], r 1790 Bukkf. .S/. Skort. Part. Wks. X. 
85 The spirit of emulation ha-salsu been extremely increased. 
i8s8 DTsRAF.r.i Chas. /, U. xi. 274 'I'lieir emulation . . ter- 
minated in person.Tl .'uiLi|iatliy. 188a Hinsuai.e Garfield 
tfr EdtiC. I. 36 Hu was alway.s generous in his emulations. 

t 2 . Ambitious rivalry for jiower or honours; 
contention or ill-will between rivals. Obs. 

in I /art. Misc. (18091 1 h 97 ^’hc dissension and emu- 
lation that I have .seen . . Indween private cuptiiiiis for vain- 
gloiy. 1594 SiiAKS. R/tk. HE It. iii. 25 fanulation, who 
shall now be neerest. Will touch vs all too nccre. i6ia 
T. 'J’aylor Comm, Titus {. 6 '1619) 105 WImt heart-greife 
was it to lacob to sec such daily emulation betweene Leah 
and Rahcl ? 1646 Ruck Rich, flit i- ^3 lulius Cfcsar, w.as 
. .a great Caplaine, although bis F.mul.atiou cost an inliriile 
quantitic of., humane blood. 1651 Reli^. J Cot ton <1685) 
6«8 A great emulation fallen between the Queen.s Agent, 
and the Polish Orator there. 

t3. Grudge against the superiority of others; 
dislike, or tendency to disparagemtiit, of those 
who arc superior. Obs. 

1561 Kdhn Nauig. Pref., This enuy of emulation pro- 
ceadeth of some singuler vert lie of them that are so riudiced. 
x«96 Dkayvon Leg. iii. 323 For F.niulation ever did attend 
Upon the threat. 1603 Bacon Adv. Lram. 1. vii. g 6 C.'on- 
stantinc the Great, in Emulition was woont to call him 
Parietari.T, Wall Flower. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. if Cr. 1. iii. 134 
Pale and liluodlcsse Emulation. 1695 Rr. P.m kick Comm, 
Gen. 492 Zilpali's Sons . . were thought to have Ic.ss emula- 
tion to him, than the .Sons of Leah. 1771 Smollett Iluw/iA. 
C/. ^1815) 127, I am afraid we sometimes palliate this vice 
[envy], under the specious name of emulation. 

4. As rendering oitemulalio (Vulg.}, 'jealousy* 
(ascribed to God), rare' 

1609 Biule (Douay) Ps. Ixxvii. 58 Iti their graveiis they 
provoked him to emulation. 

EmulatiTe (cmi/fl^tiv), a. [f. E. temu/dl- 
pnl. stem of oimuld-H (see Emulate v.) + -ive.] 

1. That results from or is characterized by emu- 
latlon. 

15M R. Harvey Pkilad, 33 Mempri.se .slewe his manly 
brother. . to be out of hiii emulative danger, a 1659 C lev f.- 
UMO Poems. On Elyti She. .in an emulative Chafe, .licgg'd 
thy Shrine her Epitaph ? 1763 Hoots Jer. Del. v. tR. >, 
AU, with emulative *eal, demand To fill the number of th’ 
eiecti^ band. s8a8 D’Israkli Ckas. /, 1 . iv. 65 The people 
were invited to ruin their families in emulative costliness. 

2. That tends to emulation ; disposed to rival, 
copy, or compete with. Const, of. Also fg. 

■7M Richaroson Cletrissa (xSixl 1 . xxxviii. 383 Noble 

minds, emulative of perfection. 1791 HuoDESFOKui'a/wi^. 


138 Dick's breast with emulative ardour glows. xte9 ^tt 
Ann* of G, ii. The sound was rc-echoed. .from precipice to 
precipice, with emulative thunders. 1871 Kuhkin Fors 
Clav. xi. II The peasant's wife, .emulative of Queens Penc- 
loM, Bertha, and Maud. 

jB'uiiilatiTelyt [^* f 

In an emulative manner. 

X754 KicHARimoN Grandison (x8ix) IV, vii. 56 Both hands 
were so cmulativdy |iB.ssive. 

Snmlator (eiiiiislritai). Also 7 emulator, 
emulatour. [a- E. eemuldlor zealous imitator.] 

1. One who emulates, in good or bad sense. 

+ a. A rival, comtH:titor ; also, one who en- 
viously disparages. Obs. 

1589 (fHEENE Menafhou (Arh) 81 You arc friendly emu- 
lators in honest fancic. x6oo Suak.s. A. J'. L. 1, L 150 An 
enuious emulator of every man.s gotxl parts. x6s8 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. tt. 11688) 198 George Buchanan, his 
Eiiuiliitijur . . .set him forth . . a.s one more iiiumblc than the 
Cli.Tinclcon. tySo^oMNSON No. 54 The einotioiis 

which the tlenlfi of an ernubitor or competitor produce.s. 

b. A zealous imitator ; one who strives to etjual 
the qualities or achievements of another. Const, of, 
1653 T. Hall Height Eloquence p. Ixii. Hyperides is a 
Cleat Emulatour of Demosthenes. 1738 Warhukton /.>««. 
I.t'gat. App. 3« A happy emulator of the cloipicncc of Cicero. 
1837 9 Hallam tJist. Lit. 1. chi. ft 128 A diligent emulator 
of liiooyn. .was. lanaerc. 1875 Jowktt /V/rOi icd. a) 1 . 158 
Emulators and disciples of the culture of the Lacedim- 
inonians. 

•i 2. (In the Dmiay-Rbeims Bible.) Used to 
render 1 ^. nmulator ; a. One who is zealous for 
a cause, etc. ; const, of. b. Applied to Gt>d : A 
'jealous ’ being, one who brooks no competitor. 

158a N. T, (khein.i Gal. i. 14, 1 . .being more .'ibottndantly 
an «Mi>ulntor uf the traditinns of iny fatlicrs. >609 Kiiu.k 
(|) ouay» Ex. xxxiv. 14 God is .an emulatour. -• 2 Macc. 
iv. 2 '1 he. .cmuiutoiir of the law of* (kkI. 

t li'niulatory, a. Ohs. rare~K [f. jircc.; see 
-ouY.] Of the nature of emulation. 

i6ax W. S. ri.ATKH 'Tyfkes {iftv-\\ ii6i> Tiki fond emulalory 
iiiiilation of, etc. 16*7 Bi*. Ham. Enrew. Serm. Earn. Pr. 
Henry Wk.s. 463 [At Court] you see . . emulalory oflicioiis- 
ne.s.sc. 

t ZS'millatreSB. Ohs. rare. [f. EMULATOU4- 
-EBS.] A female emulator. Alsoy^^r. 

1630 Shelton Quix. 1 . 11. i. 65 History, the F.mulatressc of 
Titue-^ 1741 Richardson Pamela (18241 1 . Ix.vviL 436, 1 wa.s 
not willing my girl should give way to the noble eiiiulatrer..s. 
1833 in Wkhstem; atid in mod. Diets, 

t Buula'triz. obs. rare~E [a. E. o multi- 
irix, fern, of/pw/r/ir/tir Emulatoh.] = EMULATUK.srt. 

x6<x How'kll Venice 198 Genoa, lier Sister Republic and 
old Kniuliitrix. 

t IS'ttLIllef tt. Obs. rare. Also mmule. [ad, L, 
trmul-dri to ICmulate.] * - Emulate v. 

x8x6 .Southey /VWT Pilgr, iii. 30 The young Nassau, 
Eiiiuling that day bis ancciitors' renown. 

ZSimil^e v. Phys. [ad. I.. emu/gP-re 

to milk out.] (f ans. To drain isc?cretory organs) 
of their contents, lienee EmuTging vbl. sb. and 

Ml 

“1881 ir. IVillis's Rem, Med. IVks. Voc., Emulging vcs.hc 1 s 
or arteries, or veins. 1784 Culi.kn Eirsl Lines dxxii. Wks. 
1827 1 . 6'.»5 Vomiting .. einu!ge.s the biliary and p:uii.Teulii’. 
ducts. 1844 I - Ghaham Dorn. Med. 3V5 The pill No. »f>4 
. .does not assist so much in cmulgiiig ihe biliary ducts, and 
giving tone to the bowels. 

Emulgonce iimii'ld.^^ens). rare, [f. as if ad L. 
*cmu/j;enlia, f. emii/genLem : see next and -knce.] 
The action of milking ont. 

1674 .Stavklev Rom. florseletu h (1769' 48 I Indulgences] 
for the purpose of dniwing money from the pcu}>Ie . . have 
nut iinpnipcrly been called^ lCniiili;eiic»;s. 1879 G. Mfri- i>n ii 
Egoist I. 254 As though it |u woman’s wui-'rhip] couUl be 
bandied to and fio without eiiiulgeiice of the poeliy. 
Emulg^ent (/m^ld/jenl •, a. aiul sb. Phys. [ad. 
L. pmulgenLeni. or. pplc. of PmulgP-re to milk 
out: see Kmulge.) 

A. adj. That ‘ milks out * ; esft, ' applied to tlic 
vessels of the kidneys, which are siipjiosid to 
strain or milk the serum through the kidneys ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 8« The Emulgent veyncs. 
x6ax Rurton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. ii, 'I’he branches of the 
C'aua are . . inw.Trd seminall or ctnulgenf. 1670 Phil. Trans. 
V. 2081 Passages, by which the Chyle may come into tlie. 
Eimilgent .. Vessels. 1675 Evi-I.vn 'Tetxa (1776' 23 The 
Fibres, .arc as it were the Emulgent veins. 1783 W.' Kkir 
in A/ed. Commuu. I. 130 'I’lic right cinulgeni vein was., 
large. 1835 6 'roDD Cycl. Anal. I. 223/2 'I'ho ca.se of the 
eniulgciit arteries. 

B. sb. « Emttlgeni vessels. 

x6ia S. H. E.uch. Med. IL 128 .\n immoderate Iieate 
drawing uueriiiiich hloud by the cmulgeiits. ^ 1^6 Sir T. 
Rrownr Psewi. up. IV. v. 188 The Azygm in iis descent 
doth furnish the left Emulgent with one veyne. 1788 
I'aillii; in Phil. Trans. LXXVJII. 357'l'he right .spcrinaiic 
vein wax found to open into the rigli'i emulgent. 

t Emnlb'sity. Obs. rare [f, Kmulous (as if L. 
*ttmulbs-U 5 . Rivalry, dispute. 

1718 M. Davie.s Ath. Brit, 11. 147 Our Pamphlet decides 
the Emulosity with a short piece uf l.atin Pruxe and Verse. 
— Ibid. 175 Historiolf^ical Emulosities. 

EnmlOIUI (e-mit^bs^ a. Also 6 Se. yznulis, 
7 - 8 6 Bmulous. [f. L. eemuLus of same meaning -t- 
-ous.] 

1. a. Desirous of rivalling, imitating, obtaining. 


Const, of. t b. Of things ; Closely resembling, 
imitative of {obs. rare). 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. vit, Ixiv, (1405) 980 In 
theym that haue the Lepra that liyghtc Elephancia the 
colour and hewe i» emulous. 1667 Mii.ion P. L. vt. 622 By 
strength They m«;i«.ure all, of other excellence not emulouR. 
a xyax Prior Ep. Mr, Htnvard 59 Ouotl Howai^, emulous 
of the Grcci.Tii art. 1796 Rurkk Regie. Peace Wk'C VIIL 
291 Emulous of the glory of the wuthful hcra x 98 o Kings- 
ley Alt. Locke. X. 11K76' iiu Emulous of Messrs . Aaron 
Levi & Co. 18^ Emerson Eng. Traits, Result Wks. 
(Buhii> II. IJ.4 Kingdoms emulous of free iiistitiition.s, 

2 - Filled with emulation ; actuated by the spirit of 
rivalry, t Kornierly also in weakersenso : > KiVALtz. 

16x7 Bi’. J. Hale Contem/d. 1 . 147 'I’he fire issiiing from 
Ciod iqion their (Moses' and Aaron’s| emulous opposites. 
x6s$ K. Long ir. Barclays A rgenis iii. v. 164 The two 
(uinulous siiiurs. 1649 Ri*. Hai.i. Cases Consc. iv. ii. (1654) 
100 'i'hc emulous .Schools of .Saintnai .and Hille.l. z7a5-6 
PovK Odyss. VI. 105 / 4 *'.niulous the royal rubes they lave, 
x8Si Longf. Gold, Leg., School Salerno, Where every 
emulous scholar hears . . The rustling of another’s laurels ! 
1876 Gfu). Ei.ior Dan. Der. vi. xlv. 421 The stream of 
I emulous admirers. 

+ 3. a. Greiily of praise or |)ower. b. Envious. 

1606 SuAKS. Tr. 4 - Cr. 11. iii. 343 He is not emulous, as 
Achilles is. X633 Re. Hall Hard Texts 2rA 1 am censured 
by some emubuisaccMiHers. 1655 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) iii/i Wiiat a Son thou hast, now may Ail my aemu- 
lous Neigliboiirs say. 

4 . Of actions, feelings, etc. : Proceeding from, 
or of the nature of, emnlatioii or rivalry, t Also, 
zcaloim, earnest {obs.). 

1535 S raw ART C>o«. .Scot. III. 4p Tiirne all your mad 
mtiriiing In ymulis prayer and Lin] grit louing. 1693 
.Smallriixie Jul. Cxsarin Dryden Plutarch IV. 4(16 This 
passion wa- a kind of aunuioiis struggle with hiniACif. xySa 
V. Knox Ess. (1819; Jl. cxvi. 288 The profuMon of cmulou.s 
extravagaiue. X848 Macai lay Hist. Eng. 1 . 408 Pods 
Ming with einulous fervour theupproucli of the gulden .age. 
1871 Ro.ssktti Poems, Sonn. iv. Kiss, 'I’ill lovc’.s emulous 
ardours ran. Fire within fire, desire in deity. 

EmuloUBly tcmi/zbiili), adv. [f. Emulous a. 
+ -ia'.] In an emulous manner. A\«^o Jig. 

X647 8 Coin.ki-;Li, Haviia's Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 Einulously 
gdi ing pofiscssi.m of. 1677 ^d/e in Chwland's Gen. /Wms, 
Many uiu-riiu iltatc Sla);(^». .contended ns eniuluusiy for his 
aboiul, as the seven CuUls for Homer’s Birth. 1734 tr. 
Kollin's Anc, J/ist, (1827) 1 1 . n. mfi Men emiilously strove, 
who should show t)u: gri-ate.sL gratitude towards the gods. 
1B76 Ban'i.koft Hist. H. .V. III. xxiii. 566 Women.. emu- 
lousty drive the .spinning-whcc] from sunrise until dark. 
EmulOUBliOBB ‘.(’ nu/Hosiu s). ". [f. Emu- 

LtU’N a. + -NK.SS.] 'I he stole of being emufoii.s. 
i^ax-xSoo ill Bailey. X775 in Asm; and in mod. Diets. 
SmulBiC (/ni2/ bik), rz. Chem. [f. KMULti-JN-f 
-10.] Related ti» JCmolhix. 

W.\Ti.s Diet. Chem. 11 . Emu isie acid 

ZIllllllBificatiOll v/tnpdslhki’i-Jdn). [f. Kmul- 

HIKY V. See -FIOATION.] 

a, 'I’lic action of the vb. EMur.stpy. b. .tpce, 
in Pathology : ‘ The last stage of fatty degenera- 
tion in which the structures become softened and 
semi-liquid, consisting of an albinniiiuus fluid con- 
taining oil-glolniles’ (.Sj'i/. Sac. Lex.). 

1876 Hami.i-.v Mat. Med. 30 'J’lit; processor ciiiulsification, 
EmulBifly (fmz/ lsiidi), V, [f. L. Pmuls-- ppl. 
stem i}{Pmmgr re to milk out 4 -(Dky.] Irans. To 
convert into an emulsion. Also alml. 

1859 Tcu)D Cycl. Anal. V. 106/1 'I’hc fat had .. been 
minutely subdivided and emulsified. x88x Times 4 Jan. 3/5 
Dr. Maddox obtained sensitive photographic plates by 
emulsifying bromide of silver in liquid gelatine. 

I fence EniuTsifying idd. so. arid ffl. a. 

1875 \\.\f oux> Thernp. < 1879' 442 No emulsifying sulistnnee 
was contained in the intesline. XB76 F usii.K Phys. II. i. 
(18791 by il''»-lfa slight . . emulsifying power. 

1883 Tavi.dk Hardwick's J'hotogr. Chem. 378 He prefers 
t'liiuLsifying with a very small qu.Tiitity of it. 

EmulBin (/iurrlsin). Chetn. [f. KMrL.s-ioN + 
tn.] a neutral substance contained in almonds ; ^ 
.Sv.vaitahk. 

1838 I’. T iiOMSDN Chem. Org. Bodies C?i 'I'he investigalicm 
(if einulsiii was Lakeii uii liy Mr. KicIinMlsuii. 187a Tiiudi- 
( Mi'M Chem, Phys. 4 Kniulsine or synaptase cf almonds. 
1876 H.mm.ky Mat. Med. 6:7 The maceration allow.<i of the 
sofiilioii and re.Tciion of (he. .eiiitilsin. 

EmnlBion (/infrlj.in). Also 7 emulotion. 
[ad. mod.L. cmulsidn-em ^ n. of action f. L. 'emuL 
gere to milk out. In h r. Pmulsion.\ 
fl. 'I'hc action of ‘ milking out*, fig. Cf. 
Emulok V. 

X658J. Koiunson Eudoxa Vtef. 4 My wished end is, by 
gentle coiicusKion, the eniul.sioii of Irutli. 

t2. (Seequot.) Obs. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Emulsions, the steeping or di-Siiolution 
by sleeping of any sp,e<I.s or kernels in liquor till it come to 
the thickness of a jelly. 

3 . a. A milky liquid obtained by bruising al- 
inond.s, etc. in water, b. Pkarmaiy. * A milky 
liquid, consisting of water holding in stispeosioti 
minute jiarticles of oil or Te.sin by the aid of some 
albuminous or gummy material’ {Syd. Stdl^x.). 
Also allrib. « 

i 6 x» Enck. Mfld. ir. 138 Also an emulctioa prepared of 
Almonds. , 1664 Evri.vn Nat. Hori, (1739) 0d8.Km8di|biis 
of the cooler seeds bruised, xyia tr. Pouters 
23 Gourd Melqas . . are chiefly us'd for KmuUtdMk*' 1875 
Darwin fusectiv. PI. vi, 127 Leaves immbn^^lh ancinuu 
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sion of starch. 1880 Natur* XXI. 436 A special arrange- 
mcni upon n gclat.nc einul.Hion plate. 

Sniiiliiio&iia c/'m2t‘ljdn9iz), v. [f. Emulsion 
+ -IZK.] drafts. To make into an Emulsion. 
ilence Emu'lsioxiiBed ///. a. 

187a Huxley Pkjrs. vi. 154 Fats arc. .emulsionized by the 
bile. 1881 G. I.. Carkic'k Kotdmtss 46 An tiiiuhionisecl 
fluid, in which casein is suspended. 

EmilsiVS laiv), a. [f. L. vmuh- ppl. 

stem of entulge^ie (see prec.) + -ive.] That has 
the nature of an EMi;r.aroN. 

1861 UuLMK tr. Moquin-Tandon it. iii. 289 Milk is on 
emulsive fluid. 

t Enill'llCt, at. Ohs. rare. [ad. etnuptet-us, 
pa. pple. emu n^th’c to wipe the nose. 'I'he E. 
plirase, emurntx naris homo a man of * keen scent ’ 

{ fig,) gave lisi^ to the use of the pple. in sense 
‘ acute Of the judgement : Keen, acute. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. Vol>. Plot s Your Highness, 
being of so deep .'iiid oinunct a Judgment. x6^ Evelyn 
ymnism. i.\. 297 The Nose, .as the Einunct Judicious. 

t Snm'liotioil- Oh. rare. [ad. L. emutu fion- 
em a wiping of the nose, n. of action f. Pmuugere 
to wipe the no.se. 1 

1 . The action of wiping the nose ; hence transf. 
of clearing any of the passages of the hotly. 

16x5 Ckooke Hody of Man Wc haue ofien seen that 
Medicines applied to the eyes hauc through these holes 
past into the no.se, and so haue beenc cast out either by 
emunctiuii or by the mouth. 1684 I. M ather Komark. Pro- 
rtd. (184^)) 9 .fu After the use of unctions and emiinctions. 

+ 2. Excretion. Ohs. Cf. Emi.nctory. 

1650 Bl’LWKR AnlhrojH»net. ii. (i653> 71 The curious 
cinunctions of the pores. 

EnmnetOry gktari'i, a, and sh. Phys. [ad. 
mod.l^. pMuuttdri-ui excretory, emunctor-ium a 
means of cleansing by excretion : in cl:i.s.sical L. used 
for ‘a pair of snulTers ^), f. emung.'^re : see prec.] 

A. adj. a. (.)for pertaining to the blowing of 
the nose. b. 'Diat has the function of conveying 
waste matters from the body. 

*547 IhiciKUK lircxu Health eexliv. 8j The nosclhryllcs be 
the cuumetorye pI.TCcs of the braync, X 7*5 Bradlev fam. 
IHct. S.V. Musk. It apparently filtrates thro' the eniunctory 
Glands. X858 P0L.SON Law <v TOO He found a suflicient 
substitute ill his emunr.tory powers. 1864 Easiwickk 
Rt'sid. Persia 1 . 1 1 There was nothing but coughing, sternu* 
tation and einuiiotory movements for the next half hour. 

B. sh, * A clean.sing organ or canal ; n. term 
applied to the excretory ducts and org.'ina of the 
body* [.Syd. Sot'. /.ex.). Also fig. 

1*543 'I'kahkhos Inigo's Chintrg. Gloss., Emnneioria hen 
the clenvyiig pLircs, as the fl.inckes, the arinehules, mr.) 
x 6 ox Holi.anu /V/Vi>' Gloss., limuuctoricsXve thos«^ kernelly 
places in the Wly, by which the principal! and noble parts 
doc void their superfluities. x 6 $x liicos Nexv Dhp. 172 
f ?34 (.fod hath urtbincil sufiicient Knuiiiciories for any 
filih whatsoew.r. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix. .\x, Blow 
your iioses, - cleanse your emurictoric.s,— .sneeze, my good 
lieople. xki .Win Monthly Mag. 1 . 440 The nose Is the 
eiiiunctory of the brain. 1854 lltsiiNAN in Circ. Sc. ll.v \js A 
third gre.al einunctoi-y has to be added ; namely, the kidney. 

tEmu-nctuary. Obs.. bad form of prec. 

*57* J* JoHRS liathes Puckstoue i s a. By the projier 
eimiuctuariKs, as out of the head, by the nose, mouth, earfS, 
eyes, palate, etc. *849 Bui.wkk Pathomyot. 11, ii. i(..<6 'I'fie 
extreme part of the F’ace .Is the cmunctiuiry of the senses. 

t£uil*ncture. Ohs. rare. [f. I.. etnumP j>pl. 
stem of PmungH rc to wijic oul + -i;uE.] 

a. The action of wiping, b. » Emitnctouy. 

X54Z R. Coi'i ANo Cuydon's Quest. Chhurg.. 'I’hc sayd 
parictalles. .are tiie holies of the cares, and the insliumciUvs 
niamylares of Y emunoiures. 2674 Twrnok Case of Hankers 
.J- Creditors § 7, 31 This neat l''.munr.turc or wipe, 

t Esiimdailioil- Ohs. [.id. l .. emumidtion cm, 
n. of action f. emundd-rc to cleanse, f. e out 4 
mund-us clean.] The action of ceremonial cleans- 
ing or purification. 

x6oo Bible iDouay) Ps. Ixxwiii. 45 'I'hou hast dcstroied 
him from emundation. t6sa Gait.k Magastrom. 3^ 'J his 
they apply to the ccremoniull emuiidations or purifactioiis. 
173s -fSm in Bailey. 2775 in Asii. 
t ExnnUgef V. Ohs. [ad. L. emung^-re to wijic 
or blow the nose.] / rails. 'I'o wipe out, cleanse ; 
also ^g, (as in Lat.), to cheat. 

Hence Bmu'&ging 7 fh/. sh. 

2664 H. M ORE Af yst. Iniq. x The emtinging of the people 
of their mony. 1846 Eanijok E.xam. Wks. 1846 II. 

265, I did indeed spit it forth, and einunge my lips, an who 
should not? 

Emure, a var. of Imwi^kk v. and sh,, in the 
Sliaks. folio 1623. 

2388 SifAKS. L. L, L. III. i. 12 I’hou wert emured, re- 
strained. 1606 - • Tr. Cr. Prol. 9(1623) To ransacke 'I'roy, 
within who!«c strong t.mure.s The. raui.sn’d Helen, .siccpcs. 

Elll 1 IJICa*tioiI. Obs. [as if ad. *L. cmusca' 
tiim-em, n. of action f. emused^re to cleanse from 
moss, f. e out k mustus moss.] The action of cleans- 
ing .the trunk of a tree) from moss. Also fig. 

TM4 Evelyn ,*sytva 1 1679) Ativt., I.et them read lor emus* I 
cation, cTeaiising it of the moss. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(lOBfii 385 'J’hey cure it . . by emuscation. 17*1-1800 in 
Bailey. 1^7 m Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

(fini dian). Zool. [f. Gr. lyail- stem 
of €f(vs the iresh -water tortoise + -lAN.] A tortoise 
of the genus Emys. 


x8S4 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 6 q/t Side-walls . . are 
addM in the fresh-water species (emydiaus\. 

Smydili (cmidin). Chem. [f. os prec. -f -in.] 

* A substance obtained from the eggs of the tor- 
toise, having probably a similar constitution to 
vitellin ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x88a Watts Diet. Chenu II. 487 F.mydiii forms white, 
hard, transparent grains, very soluble in dilute polush. 

EmydOflaurian (e^midt^isoe rian'. Zool. [f. 
emydo-, combining form of Kmym, 4 Saurian.] A 
crocodile. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VIII. i6«/i They [Crocodilidic] form 
the boricata of Mcrrcm and Fitzinger, and the Emydo- 
saurians of De Blainville. 

Emyr, olis. form of Aj^miun. 

II Emys (e*mis). In pL exnydes. Zool. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. iiils the fresh-water tortoise.] The 
ordinary fresh- water tortoi.se. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 57/2 Certain F.mydcs . . tend to 
the Sea-tortoises or 'I’urtlcs . . and yet exhibit characters 
peculiar to themselves. 2873 Gf.ikik Cl. Ice Age 492 App., 
Kemains of the elephant .. the lieaver, the einys. .and goat.s, 

Emyspery, ohs. form of Hemi.sj'Uekk. 

En, early ME. variant of In. 

Bn-, prefix^, the fonn assumed in Fr. (as also in 
Pr., Sp., Pg.'l by the L. prepositional prefix in- 
(see iN-b The Eng. word.-t in which it ap|)eais 
are partly adaptations of Fr. (occasionally Sp.) 
word.s, either of L. descent or formed in Romanic, 
and partly original formations upon Eng. words. 

A, Forms. 

1. In modern orthography and pronunciation en- 
becomes em- before h and /, and ocea.siotially 
before m. 'Bhi-s rule wa.s not fully established in 
spelling Ijcfoie the 17th c. ; in ME., as in OF. 
and O.S1J., enh-, enf - arc more frequent than emh-. 
entp-, tnough the latter may jieihaps represent 
what was the actual pronunciation. 

2. In ME. (as in OF.) cn-, em-, freq. became an-, 

am> (a form which survives in AMnusu\ This 
an-, am-, like the native prefix An- i, was often 
reduced to : see A IT a lu, A prise. Conversely, j 
the prefix a- of various origin w.as often changed j 
into en-, as in emhraid. 1 

3. From 14th c. onwards the j»rcfix In- (Im-) has | 
lieen fre<.]uently substituteil for en- (<• w-) ; and, eon- 1 
versely, en- um-) ha.s Irecn substituted for the prefix I 
In- (Im-) of words of L, or It. origin, and for the ' 
n.ative Eng. In-. Nearly every word, of long 
standing in the language, which is formed with 
en- has at some period been written also with in-. 
Hence it is often im])ussible to determine whether 
in a particular word of Kng. formation the prefix 
en- or in- is due to the analogy of words of Fr., 

J .at., or purely Eng. origin ; in many instances it 
must h.ave licen appliecl merely as a recoguized 
Eng. formative, without reference to the analogy 
of any individual word. In 17th c. the form in- 
(/>//-) was generally preferred ; the now j)revailing 
Ictidcncy is to u.se en- fern-) in Eng. formations, 
and where the prefix represents I'T. en- ; and in 
mod. reprints of 17th c. books, and in Diets., the 
in- {itn-) of the original texts is often rejdaced 
by eH’ {em-). In some words, however, as cm-, 
imbed, en-, inclose, the form with in- still occurs, 
but in most cases less frequently than the en- 
forms ; in a few instances in- has entirely super- 
seded en-, even where the latter is etymolo- 
gically more correct, as in imbrue, impair, in- 
quest. In a few words [e.g. Enni.’RK, Inhure) the 
aUein.ative forms have (in very modern times) been 
appropriated to express different senses. As a 
general rule the en- and in- forms are in this Diet, 
treated as belonging to one and the same word. 

A word still surviving in use is treated in the 
alphabetical place of its now more frequent form. 

In the case of obs. word^, where there is no de- 
cided preponderance in usage, the choice of the 
typical form has been determined by etymological 
considerations: thus the adapted words from hr. 
or Sp. with en-, and new formations app. on the 
analogy of these, are by preference placed under 
K ; while words app. formed on I..atin analogies, 
or prob. originating as compounds of the Kng. prep. 
In, will appear under I. 

I'hc .subscitutioii of in- for en- has in p.Trt been due to 
notions of etymological fitness, the Romanic en- having 
been regarded as a cormpt and improper form of the L. i«-, 
while the Eng. formations in en- were cither referred to L. 
anulomes or treated a.s coin(w>unds of the native preposition, 
'riiejiheiiomenon seems, however, to be partly of phonetic 
origin. 'l'h« .sound of (e) initial and unstressed has in care- 
IcM speech a tendency to pass into (€• or (i' ; cf. the colloq. 
pronunciation of effect, ellipse, essential, lienee such forms 
as embed, imbed, enclose, inclose are in familiar pronuncia- 
tion really homophones ; many persons use the en- forms in 
writing, and (unconsciously) the ti«- forms in sjieech. From 
the occurrence of spellings like inhassed for embaesade in 


the fourteenth century, it may be surmised that the tendency 
10 * raise ’ the initial (e) has existed from an early period. 
B. SigiiificRtiou and uiies. 

The applications of the prefix in Fr. (Pr., Sp., 
Pg.), and hence in Eng., are substantially identical 
with those of the 1 .. in-, which was used to form 
vbs. (i) from sbs., with sense 'to put (something) 
into or on what is denoted by the sb.’, or ' to put * 
what is denoted by the sb. * into or on (some- 
thing) ’ ; (3) from sbs. or adjs., with sense ' to 
bring or to come into a certain condition or state, to 
invest with a certain quality* ; (3) from other vbs., 
with .addeil notion ot ' within ' into ‘ upon \ or 
' against *, or with merely intensive force. Many 
L. or late L. words of this funnation came down 
into Romanic, and have thence I»een adapted in 
Eng. In Komanic the jirefix was extensively 
applied in the formation of new word.s, in strict 
accordance with L. analogies, exc. that in fornia- 
I tions upon vbs. the notion of ' against * rarely or 
[ never occurs. In Eng. the analogy of the many 
' words with en- adapted from Ronuinio gave ri.se 
to the extensive application of the prefix in the 
foimation of Eng. words, its functions being the 
same ns in Fr. 

The compounds of En- which have l)cen in 
general use, or which require sjiecial comment, arc 
given in their alphaU^tical phace. The following 
arc examples of tliose which are mertdy nonce- 
words, or of very rare occurrence. (See also Em-). 
1 . Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. 

a. With general sense ' to put (something) into 
or on what the latter member inclicate.s ’ : 

t Enambush, to place in ambush ; f ouangle, 
to put into an angle or corner ; encell; encentre, 
to place in the centre of something ; enchair ; 
t enclxariot ; encist, to shut up in or as in a cist 
or chest ; i* encotvoh, to seat in a coach ; oncoil, 
to wrap in or a.s in a coil ; + oncouch, to lay upon 
a couch, ; encraal, intr. for rejl., to lodge in a 
kraal ; ©noroohet, to enclose in brackets ; eucup, 
to place in or as in a cup ; encusliion, to seat on 
a cushion ; enleaturo, to exhibit on the features ; 
+ engammon, to put or \Jnlr. for reJJ.) get into the 
haunch (of a pig) ; f quois. fig .) ; en- 

garb, to put into a garb, clothe ; eiuuvrmont, 
to case as in a garment ; engianiour, to surround 
with illusion; feugown, to dress in a gown; 
t ongy VO, to put in gyves or fetters ; enhuBk ; 
t enjourney, {refi.) to start on a journey ; f ©n- 
kennol ; enkerchief ; f onkernel ; + enlaby- 
riuth, to entangle as in a laliyrinth ; t enlead ; 
eumagaaine, fig , ; t onnot, to entangle ; •)■ ©n- 
iiich©, to Set up in a niche, .as a statue, fig . ; 
enrib, to put within the rib.s; -henBeat, to in- 
I stall ; eushadow; enshawl, to wrap in or cover 
i with a shawl ; onshell ; f ensholtor ; f en 
Hlumbor, to lull to sleep, lit. and fig . ; + onsoap 
(see qnot.) ; t onstage, to put upon llic stage (of 
a theatre) ; t enstock, to .set in the stocks ; t en- 
tower, to imprison in the Tower ; on vapour, to 

shroud in vapour ; onwall, to enclose within walls ; 
enzoDO, to engirdle. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xviii. 475 Within .1 vale . . they . . 
*ei)amhush’d them. Ibid, x, aS7 Eiianibush'd eiieime.A. 
27 . . Cawthcibn hlcgy Capi. Huglhs vU Th* cnambushed 
phalanx. laxqpaA/orte Arth. 3782 Hi.s ennu’e .. •* en- 
an^ylles abGwte oiire exccllcntc kriy^hUe/. 165a Si'ARkk 
Prim. Devot. 673 Anp., What a deal of sulphur .. 

w.Ts *eni;cllcd aKaiiist that day [Nov. 5,]. 2856 R. Vaughan 
A/yslics (i860) II. Mil. iii. 272 Here dwells chaste coolness, 
safe cmcclled. 2843 E. Jones .SV//.!. tfr Ev. iii If when llie 
dny was fine. .*Encenired in this meadow, one revolved In- 
quiring gaze. 2859 Tennyson Last. Tourn. 104 Sir Lancelot, 
sitting in my place ^Encliair'd. Bknlowk.s Theopk., 

J’listill for Autlior, Speculations high, ^Enchariot Thee 
F.lijah.like to tk' Skie ! Ibid. x. Ixxv. 188 Elijah-like . . To 
lie encharioted in fire. ^ 1888 Rhy.s Ifibbert Led. 173 'J'he 
dr.'^ons continued . .^cncisted in the subterranean hike, a i6s8 
J. DAVIE.S Wittes' Piigr. Wk.s. ( 18761 22 (D . ) Tamburliine. . 
*encoacht in burnisht gold. 2839 Rahjcv I'cstus (1848' 32/i 
'J'his world, within whose he.Trtsti'ings I feel myself *enconed. 
2596 Edward III, II. i. 14 *Encouch the word, .with such 
sweet laments. i8u ISlaclnv. Mag. May 729/1 The lane 
where gipsy gang had *cn(:raard. 1806 South ky Lett. 
(1856)1. 397 iTc will. .*encrochet [ I thiis what Hyeins Eas 
to copy. 1881 Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. ferus. 144 The 
convent, .lay. .^cncti^pcd in hills. 28x9 H. Busk Vestriad 
tv. 725 Or in gilt equipage *encushion’o sit. 2843 E. Jone.s 
Poems, Sens. 4- Event 43 The joy . . in his face and eye. . 
•cnfcjitured. 2673 R. LV.igm Transpr, Rch, 23 Ralls *en- 

f ammon’d in the fat Hanches of the Arcndian .Sow, 2593 
fiAKs. Rich. II, 1. iii. 166 Within itiy mouth you haue 
^engaol’d my tongue. 2844 Ln. Houghton Mem. Many 
Sc., Vaientia vsa EngaoM in this unhealthy tinw. 2832 
Eraser's Mag. IV. 139 The canting philanthropuL *cn- 
arlied as a nuakcr. x«S 9 Miss N^ulock Romani. T. xox 
'he form which *«ngiirnncnted that pure . • soul. 2884 
Dicky in Daity Tel. 15 July, The memory of a P»** 
still *englamour8 them (the Danesl. 1623 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Bloody Sweat in Farr S. P, Ja*. 33 <» 

Here saw he lawyers soberly *cngoa2id. 2803 Florio 
Monieugne 11. viil (163*) 934 We . . are^engived anoshackled 
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in them farms]. 1788 Burn$ Ep. H. Parktr la A fiery 
kernel *£nhusked by a fog infernal. 1596 R. LfiNCHEj 
Diella (1877) 8a The next day, They would *enioumey 
them, s6(9 J. Daviits Microcosmos aao That alwaies 
in a Tub ^enkenell'd lies. cx8oo Kikae Wiiitb Poems 
(1837)47 Sleep, baby mine, *enkcrchieft on niy boiom. 18. . 
M. Aknou) Switzerland i. ii. 3 in Scl. Poems (188a) 183, I 
know that soft enkcrchiufd hair, a 1843 South K v AW^/’j<rr. 
VI. (I).) A happy nietainorpho.sis To be ^enkerncll'd thus. 
t6« URNrnwKS Theoph, r. liii, My soul, *fiilabyrinth‘d in 
grief. 15^ F1.0KI0, Impiomhare^ to "cnlcad or fasten or 
coucr with lead. Impiombatuta, Mi enleading or fastning 
with lead. 1887 Harpers Mag, J uly adS The incendiary 
material ^enm.Tgazinc(l in their pages. 1598 Floiho, Irre- 
tartx to ensnare or take in a net or ginne, to entnuncll, to 
■'ennet. *761 Sterne Tr. Shantly iii. xxxviii, He . . dc- 
scrve.s to be ^en-iiich'd as a prototype for all writers. 
*!«?.• Dobkli. Balder iii. »o The .strong "enribbed heart, 
zdoa Ft.^r.DECKE Pandcctes 65 Whether b.T.se arlificer.s are 
to be "eiisoated .. in places of worih, 1636 W. Denny in 
Ann, Dubrensia (1877) 13 Pendant leaves his head *cn- 
.shadow'd round. z8^ M. Aknoi.u in Macm, XLVI. 
143 'i’he soft mantle of erishadowing hills. z8aa Hlackw. 
Mag, XII. 6f) With what an air of tenderness he '"cn- 
shawls each ivory shoulder. 1877 Hi.ackjk Wise Mm 30a 
None In mortal ftnme *enslicllcd. 1604 Shak.s. Oth, ii. 
i. 18 If th.at the 'I'lirki.sh Flcctc He not ^«nslu;lter’d . . they 
arc drown’d, c i6iz Chai-man Iliad xxiv. ^gg 'I'hc guards 
..he *cn.sluinber‘d. a 16x9 Donne Biathau, 11644) *55 
Content to ciishimbcr themselves in an opinion. 1610 0 , 
Flptchkr CJtrist's Viet, in Farr .S'. P. Jas, / (18481 When 
tlie sen.scs half enslumbcred lie. z^ Fl«>kio, htsufionare, 
to ’’en.sopc, to sopc clothes, .to lay in suds. 1613 Ciiai m.\n 
Bev. Bnssy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 114 ’J’he .splen.Tiive 
Philosopher, .were worthy the *enstaging. z6. . Syl\ ester 
Du Bartas{^.\ I intend to tyc th' Klernal’s hands, and 
his free feet '^cnslork. 1649 1 >ku.mm. or Kawth. Ans-iv, 
Object. W^k-s. (17111 214 'I’he ^ntowering of Henry the VI. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vvention 5.';s (D.) A 
black fume, that all ^^eiivafioureth. 1610 C. Fle'ichlm 
Christ's Viet. Ivi, Mis Court with glitterant pcarle w.ts all 
’’^enwall’il. Z884 Btmk/riars I. 3a 'I’lie extent of ground 
thus enw.Tlled. x83a j. Wilson in Blaclno. Mag. XXXI. 
839 'I'he groves that *en/onc (Jreenb.ink. Z838 ‘I'ait’s .Mag. 
V, 218 IJueens in luxury enzonctl. 

b, VVilh general stnse ‘ to ])iit what the latter 
member indicates into or upon’ {a person or lliitigb 
Enamber, to scent or flavour with ambergris (see 
Ahuek 1 ) ; eiicap, to put a cap on; eucotumn, 
to ornament (a wall) with columns ; encorouall ; 
ezicoronot ; -j* euoowl, to jmt on (a jicrson) the 
cowl of a monk ; eudiadom, to crown, in (juots. 
Jig . ; onfigure, to adorn with figures; feufrieae, 
to ornament ns with a fric/e ; t onfringe, to 
sew fringes upon ; f ongnll ; + ongold ; t en- 
grape, to cover with grapes ; f euhonoy, Jig. ; 
+ onlaurel, to crown with laurels ; onleaf, to 
adorn with ItMves, to wrap in leaves ; f enmitre ; 
enmosB ; enrut ; enHaffron, to tinge with yellow ; 
eusand; ensandaljyiX"'- J tenHcreen; fenailver; 
tensoarf ; f ; f^nsparklo ; enspoll, 

to cast a spell upon ; t onapico ; t enatomach, 
to encourage ; onaiilphiir; fcntacklo, to furnish 
(a ship) with tackle; fentaak; entinoture ; 
fentinael, to cause to glitter ; f on turf; enver- 
duro ; onwood, to cover with trees. 

z68z in Phil, Collect. XII. 103 Jhiying. .Ambrr and other 
rctiuisiitis, and ^Knambcring ihorcwith .. Sugar. 1847 
ttlust. Lmd. Netvs 16 Oct. 256/1 His brow *«:ncapt With 
the gloomy crown of C.tic. 1808 K. PoH iiiK Trav. Sk, 
Russ. Ru>td. (1813' I. iv. 27 'J'he r<^g.Tl pride of *en- 
cjlumncd walls. 1658 £. Caswai.l Poems 170 With .. 
goMeii pillars *ciicorQnaird. i88z Pai.orave Vis. England 
■17 If nil alien King ■''F.ncoronct thy brow? z6xa Drayton 
Poly-tdb. XXIV, King Alfred. . Left his Norihuinbrian crown, 
and .soon lu;came "ciicoijl’d. z8]8 .Shelley Misery 439 
I.ady whose imperial brow Is *cndiademed with woe. zSzo 
Blacktv, Mag. V. 33a Kndiadcm'd with . . fleecy -silver'd 
cloud. Z774 Poetry in A 7 tn. Reg. 211 Behold The tissued 
vestment of *cnfigiir'd gold. idijS Hkkkkk liesger. I. 233 
The Kooinc is hung with the blew skin Df shifted sn.Tkc ; 
•cnfrccz’d throughout With eyes of peacocks tr.Tiiis. 17x4 
('^rig. Canto Spencer xxxix. a White Kolie.s, •enfriug'd with 
Criin.son Red. x6xx Flokio, AJfielire. . to *cngall or eribittcr. 
1383 Wv«:i.jF Bar. vi. 7 'i’lces .. *engoldid and cnsiluercd. 
— Rev. xvii. 4 And the womman was..e.ngoldid with gold, 
.md with precioiLS stoon. 11U13 .Skklion Carl, Laurcl\ Dyce) 
6«;6 yinis*eii8rapid. Z603 tijovac} Montaigne \\. xii.< i632}v!8g 
'I o *'enhonny and allure us to these opinions. z6ao Davies 
Past, to W. Browne^ Foc-mcn to /.Tire skils *crilawrcld 
Queene. 1789 P. Smvth Ir. Aldrich's Archil. (i8i8i 99 The 
bell of the capital . . is *eu leaved. X837 L. lii’NT Blur- 
sttiching Revels iii. 39 Fruit . . Eiileaf'd on the l>uugh. 1598 
Fi.obio, Intnetriare, to *t!ninitr»\ to crowiie with a mitre. 
x8i8 Keat.s Endym. 1. 231 Mcadow.s that oiiLskirt (he .side 
Df thine *eniTiosscd realms. i88a H. Mekivai.k Fauc.it 
of B. III. 11. xix. 153 Over which distance these ^cnnilled 
tracks made their uneasy way. cz6^o Drumm. of Hawtii. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 6 Pnoebiis in his chair, *Ensaffroning 
-sea and air. 1879 T. Hardy Return Native 11. ii, A .stra- 
tum of ensaflioned light. Z 5 *» .SKKi.TtiN Catl. Laurel 
(Dyce) 654 With alys *ensandin about in compas. 1853 
B. Taylor in Hlacfna. Mag. I.XXllI. 744 Belted with 
hecch and ^euxandal’d with palm. x(S4z M. Frank Semi. 
ii. (1672) 530 Heaven might now ‘•en.skarfe itself in a scarlet 
cloud.^ z(M5 K. B. Comment, a Tales 42 Let night’s sable 
Curtain •cnskreeii these dark actions. Z38a Wyclik Bar. 
vi. 7 The trees of hem . . alst) cngcldid, and *‘eii.siluere<l. 
xf^ Hekkick llesper.t Mistress M. IVilland. .Sent 
i' *efis])angle this expansive firmament. 1593 Nashk 
Christ’s T. (16x31 *44 Why *ensp.Trkle they their eyes with 
spiritualiz'd distillations? Z884 J. Payne looi Nights VI 1 . 
385 Her glances "enspelled all who looked on her. ZS98 
Florid, hispeciare^ to '^enspice. 1545 T. Kaynolu Womans 
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hooks 59 The midwife . . *enstoinakyng her to paciencc. e 1611 
Chapman Iliad x. 7 Or opes the gmfy mouth of war with 
his *ensulphur‘d hand. 18x9 Biackw. Mag. IV. 565 From 
the surge of hell’s cnsulphered sea. a 15M Skelton Garl. 
Laurel (Dyce) 545 Your stormc driven snyppe I repared 
new So well *entakeled. x6o6 Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. iv. 
(1641) 32/1 The Hcav’iw have. .*cntaskt my layes. X768 S. 
Bkntlev A’ rrvz* /><«■<• 6 Windows so Story-bcilight : '‘En- 
linctur'd. Devotion to aid. xfi^a Bknlowes Theoph. xii. ii. 
Spangles. .*Kntiiiseling like .Stars the dew. xSae Skelton 
Cai't. Arf«rr/(Dyce) bssTlie l)ankis *cnturfid with singular 
.Hulas. Ibid. 666 "Knverdured with laurel k-ves continually 
greiie. 1850 Mrs. Browning 1 . 121 Envenliiring the 
green Of every heavenly palm. x8x6 I,. Hunt Rimini iv. 
81 The shade Of suiiie *cnwoodcd field. 

2. Verbs fonned by prefixing <?//- to n sb. or arlj., 
with general sense Uo bring into a certain con- 
dition or stale’. 

+ Elnanger, to make angry ; enapt, to make fit, 
qualify ; enarbour, to convert into an arbour ; 

onazure, to render azure ; f oncalm -- HEOAiiM ; 
t encanker ; encaunibal ; enoharnel (sec Chah- 
NEL to bury; fencindep, to burn to ashes; 
t enclustor ; eucommon ; f endoubt (zv//.), to 
fi'cl doidil, apprehend ; fendrudgo {rijt. y to en- 
slave oneself ; t endry ; i enoarnost ; enfamous ; 
i'onfavoup, to take into favour, to get (oneself) 
into favour, ingratiate ; + enfear ; t onfertilo ; 
f enflerce ; f eufort, to convert into a fort, for- 
tify ; eufree; enfoul; enfroedom; enfroward; 
t engallant ; t engarboil, to throw into com- 
motion ; onglad ; engloom, to render gloomy, 
change into gloom ; engod ; engolden, to make 
golden, also itUr. to become golden ; t engrand ; 
engroeu ; tonlongth; eiilifo; tenliisty, to 
delight; enmasa ; fenripe ; t enruby ; enruin ; 
tenaad; tensafo, whence ensafer; enaaint; 
enaoroU ; onsoraph ; ensorf ; 'I* ensobor ; t eu- 
aoiiod, to make sound ; f euatablo ; eiisuckot 
(cf. SucKET, sweetmeat), to sweeten ; entempost ; 
tenthirat ; entrough,to hollow out like a trough ; 
envineyard ; enwaitor, to Inni into a waiter ; 
t enwaate ; fenwine, to convert into wine; 
fenwoman; fenworthy, to make worthy; 
ton wrack, to bring to wrack, ruin. 

1401 Ca.vion Vitas Pair. i. xxxviii. I149.S' !»3V* 1 b‘* 
lonfe . . strongly •cnangred came to the sjiyd pyitc. 1651 
Jackson Creed x%. xvit. in Wks. X. 346 A diligent servnnt 
to a . . cruel iHAstcr . . is thereby well *^enapl;ed . . to l>e ilili- 
geiit. X883 Harper's Mag. Nov, 946/t Stair.s •cnarboiired 
by vinns, 1630 Bkathwaii Eng. Centlesoom. 3f»i 'riiut 
1 woman] ^enazures her secred veities. 1561 J . SiiOtk Cam- 
biiu^s Turk. Wars 34 b, Sccingc the ship •cncaiilmcd. 
1489 .Skelton Elegy Earl .Northurnb. (Dyce) 143 Wi(h 
iiiy rude pen *enkarikcrd alt with rust. 18^ Blaik-w. 
Mag. LXXV. 131 If Mr. Barkyn.s had not *ciu:aunibale(l 
liimseir. 1875 MYr.R.s Poems^ Eenezv. Yonth^ 'I’hc rul«TS 
cairie., ^Erichiirnellcd in their fatness. 1593 Nasiik Christ's 
T. 31 li, Many gooiUy .streets., they "tiicindred. e 1630 
Duwmm. of IiAwiii, Poems 13*3 What Bands (’'enclu.stred) 
neare 10 these abide. Z607 Sylvester Du Bartas II. iv, 
ii, (iuod hccome.s more (Jood, the more It is ’"cri-com- 
mon'U. z66z K Ei.THAM Resolves \\- Ixxxii. 366 fheir Mys- 
icries might not . , be . . cncoiiimon’d. c >400 Rom. Rose 
1664 If 1 nc hadde ^c.ndoutet me To have ben hat id. a 1656 
Bi'. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66ot 29 .Such is every one that 
"ciulrudgeth himself to any known sin. a 1440 .Sir Degrev. 
18 .My perkes ar stroyed And reveres "cmlreyile. 1603 
■|.oRio Montaigne 11634) 5 SO Vicissiliide doth, .^en-earnest 
my mindc. 1613 Brow'nk Bril. Past, 11. i. (177a) 1 1 . 39 I'adus 
silver stream .. '^Fjnf.TUiou.scd l>y rekelcs I’hacton. <71650 
.Si • S. D'Eweh .'f«A'C'/«»e'.(i845i I. 377 Some wit, (o enfamous 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton {made £in anagr.Tin on his 
name.] 1639 Saltmahsiik Policy How to *cnfavour 
yourself witli those you discourse with. 1690 F ui.i.i' R Pisgah 
II. i. 62 Fur to *cnfiivour themselves W'lih the Emperor. 
Ibid. V. ii. 144 If any .shall enfavor me so kir. 1584 Hcdson 
/)/< Bartas' jiutith., woriiaii’.s look linrt ‘enfearcs. 
z6xo Holland Camden's Brit, ii, 46 The rivers Dec . . ami 
f)onc . . *eiifi:itilc the field.s. z68o Mohden Ceog. Reef.., 
, 4 y> 7 ’ta ' 1685)445 Eiifertilcs all llief.Vmntrics lliroiigh which 
it p.TSses. Z59(> Si’tNSER E. Q. IV. iv. 8 More ■enflertiTl 
through his currish play. \^kr Sidney, cic. Psalm t..\xv. 
With her hilly biillwarkcs Roundly *cnforle«l. 1885 D.C. 
Murray A'rt/wAnu Go/d 1 . 11. ii. «oi So is the stream of 
every human p,T.ssion "^^eiifoiiled or filtered by the heart it 
flows through. 1599 Sani>v'.s Europie .Spec. ' jOjP 170 The 
E’ree Cityes . . h.Tvc .. "eiilVeed theiu.selvcs from the Pope. 
1606 Shak.s. Tr.tfCr. iv. 1.38 To render him, Forlhcenfrced 
Aiithcnor, the fairc Cressid." i8741’i'.si:y t8i K.n- 

frecd bydod. zs88.Siiak.s. A. L. /.. hi. i. 125 ^Kiifrccdutiiing 
thy jxrrsoii. 1^4 Pl'.sey Lent. .Serw. 248 Gfrd’.s . . infrcc- 
domnig, ennobling grace. 1599 .Sandys EuropxSpee. (1632; 
19s The only prickles that s<r '^enfroward mens afTections. j 
1599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Re^*. iv. i, If you could but endear 
yourself to her aflcction, you were eternally *engallaritcd. 
arS^t Bp, Mumstac.v Acts ^ Moh. (1642167 To *eng,Trboyle 
the Church upon high tenues of Ileresie. Ibid, 242 To en- 
gar 1 :Krilc dUputes w'ith needlcssc assertions. 15x3 Skklion 
Carl. Laurel (t)ycc) 530 'The larke. .Of the sone^yne ■en- 
ghadid with the lyght. 1604 Supplic. Masse-jr rests H 1 
1 These things] doc . . cxcewitngly po.ssessc and englad our 
licarts. 1610 O. Fi.eti:hi;r Christ's Tri. o 7 >er Death ii. 
TIT cngladrled Springy. X795'9 Soi:tiiky& R. I^vell Poems 
89 Night’s *t:nglooiiiing sway Steals on the fiercer gloric.> 
of the day. X874 1 *usf.v Lent. Serm. 108 We might have 
been as Clod, yea . . *cngodded. z8a5 I.. IIoni Redts 
Bacchus in Tuscany Pod. Wks. (i860) 386 That Vaiano 
Which *engoldens and empurnfes in the grounds there of 
iny Redi. Z849 Tail's Mag.'N'll. 348 Yoh wrealh’rl bower 
Engoldened with the westering suii. z86a l*u:>bY Min. 


Propk, 521 The whole world was "engoldened with evan- 
gcUcAl preachings. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (Z840) 186 
I'his duke . . by nil means endeavoured to ^engrand his 
posterity, zg.. F. Davlson in f'arr .S- /*., Eih. II. 327 
^Kngrrcning . . those pleasant mrruntagnets. 1877 Blackie 
UTse Men Ureeee 74 Engrccn the hills, e 1530 Miirk Anew. 
Frith W’ks. 1037/1 He hath .somewhat "enlcngthed It of late. 
1603 Danikl Panegyr. King xvii, A new season 1 . Begins to 
eiilength the days, xsm ' 1 '. MIoufi-.t] Silkuurrmes Ded., A 
. . little (lame . . to “cnlife for aye the s.Tmc. iB. . Luv\eli. 
Poet. Wks. 1 1871;) 403 With wise lip.s enlifc it. 1483 Ga.\TON 

G. de la Tour A j, 'This swcie soiigi; ‘cnhistyeo me. zM 

H. M. .Stanlfv Dark Cent. 1 . xv. 392 The heroes of Ine 

great raid arc ^cnniassed in view. 1^3 Sluph, Kaleneler ii, 
For 1 •enripc. . E’niitsof the c.Tiih, a 1520 SkiiLTon Henvgeof 
Courte 2 The sruinc. .eiiryped hath oni cninc. 1611 F1.0RIO, 
A rrobinare, lo *cnnihy, to make ruddy. 1876 J. Kim 
Cxsarin Egypt 344 'Tliat dread shock. . 1 . eft here •enruin’d 
,. A city. z(i34 .Sin .S. D’Kwfs ’)rnl. 117S3) 5s A particular 
newc.s which mm h Vrj^.'l<^<lod my hcaii. 16511 .Spakkb 
prim.^ Divot. 564 'Tt» ixuue and ’cnstilc us. Hid. 

Ill “EiisiUersof (.^ud's oiiely lugolieu .Sun. iiM Na.SHK 
/.rut. Stujl'e 58 Saint (olciarde. .the Pope .so ^ciisaintcd. 

spectator 538 Like Charlemagne a high cnsutiUni 
king. 1880 Argosy XXIX. 469 The aspc'ct of some cii- 
shiiilcd phantom. 1842 Cent/. .Uag. May XVII. 479 note, 
I 'I'hrcc ost rich fculliersNmscrollcd. 1858 E. L’A.swALL/'fl<*w« 
144 'The Seraphs. .Amidst (hcirsong.s ^rnscraplTd me. z88« 
W. n. Wlfden AV»f‘. l aw Labor 86 The •ciiserfed free- 
holders buuplit their freedom. 165Z Ji.r. ' 1 ’ayior Course 
Serm.i. xiii. 170 Ood .sent him sharpnesses. .10 Vnsober 
Ills spirils. xs6a Bi'i.i.kyn /tin/. .Sorenrs ^ Chir. 23 a, 
'This decoction .. doeth "eiisoundc . . the lueiiihcr. 1534 
Whitt iNToN TuUyes Offices w. (1540) Whan, iiistyce. . 
'cnsLililelli and cncreascth tlie lychcs of ihcues. Z594 
gepheria xxiii, So did that sug’ry loiuh my lips ^eiisucket. 
z8oo CoLFKiDr.E Poet. Wks. 11 . 155 unrciiisied "eii- 
Icnipests your breast. 1640 Bv. Mai.l Chr. Moder. (Repr.) 
14, t Wine; whereby he i.s infl.amed and Viithirsted the 
■ more. 1876 K. Bi rion Gorilla L. II. isg The hicadihof 
1 the *enlroughed bed varies. X848 Cloijou Amours de Voy. 
111. 291 F.Trewell . .ye •eiivineyanled luins. 1865 A tketueum 
No. 1959. tVijo/i Tlic ‘'enwaitcred greengrocer. Z494 Fahvan 
VI. clxxvi. 172 Bui diiryngu this .siege, the Danys eft *-en- 
wasivd y lamlc of Fraunce. Z548 (Ieste Fr. Masse 86 
(. 'll rist cs .. blond lis] '‘eiiwyned. Z595 Daniei. .Vpmh. 42 
'1 hat grate.. .doth mort; th.Tn "enwoman thee. i6j6 T. 
II, Causstn's Holy Crt. 64 Voii de‘irc .. to *en worthy, and 
1 tiistingiiish ><iiir nobility. 1686 W. dk Bmitaink Hum, 

1 I'md. xi.v. 84 You imisl .siudy l»i enworthy yoiii self. 1615 
! l.iMF, Du Bartas, Noe 4 O woild “enwrackt and over 
flown. 

b. Ver])s fonncfl (with sense as above) on arljs. 
or shs. with the i»reiix cn and the stilfix -kn®, as 
Knmven, Knlighten. Most of these verbs were 
forinetl by picfixiiijj eit- to an already existing verb 
in -cu\ but a considerable number stxm lo lie di- 
rectly (. ihc adj. or sb. on the analogy of those 
of the former class. For exatniiles see ;b 
3 . Verl)s, mostly tran.sitive, formorl by prefixing 
t'tt- to a verb, 'with additional .sense of T;/, 01 
simply inlcnsivc (in ])oeliy often merely to give 
an additional sylinble) ; also vbs. f. rw ^ adj. or 
sb. -) tvr- (see 2 b). 

t Enaid, to aid, assist ; | encarvo ; + enchook, 
to rej)ic!jcnt in mingled hues; tonchequer, toiti- 
range in a chequered pnllcrn ; teuclaim; fon- 
i cleauHO ; f oncilog ; t oiicoldon ; t onenrb ; 
j IcncurHe ; ten damnify, to damnify, cause loss 
I to; tondart ; tendazzle; oiidiapor, lo dapple, 

I variegate ; t enditch ; endizon, to set forth ; 
t en drench ; t©i)^yo*i (sec Eciii; z'.), 

to improve; enfasten; fenfoKter; enloil ; 
t enforge, to invent ; t enfreezo ; enfuddle ; 
ongarblo, to imitilntc ; engazo, to comprehend 
in one’s g.ize ; engerminate ; engladden ; 
t englaze, to represent on glass ; onguard; en- 
i hamper; t«-nhaug; touhe<ise; tonjangle, 
j tnlr.; i enjudge ; tenlanguiah, to render lan- 
i gnid ; fenlap, to wrap in (something); f 
1 leiiglhon ; t enloHMcn ; t onmildon ; fenmin- 
I glo; fenmix; fenorder; fonquicken; fen- 
! rive; fenscalo, to climb; tonsooro, to count; 
j criBeem, /w/r. - Shii.M ; tonBoak ; tonsi'tiflfj 
i sweep; fontamo; en thunder, /w/r,; tentoost, 
/■;//;'. lo drink a h(;alth ; f entwist, also Jig . ; ten- 
wallow, intr.\ i enweaken; t©!*’ 

widen; enwison, to make wise ; enwrito; t^n- 
wrong, to rlt privc urongfully oJ\ teiiyoko. 

1502 (hd. Crysten .l/< w(W. <Ie NV.'iv. vi. (i5«j 6) 178 Yf wr 
haiic p<ii*rf:nrs*«»(' cnii rn yon hym it shat *cnayde. Z596 
Fn /-(III i R.^Y Sir F. Drake(iZ^i) v.‘?. *Encarvin|p[ characters 
i»f memurif!. 1611 Svlvt.stek Dh Bartas n. I'v. Schisme 
(1641) ■;'28/r Th’ artful shutilo rlid "tmcheck the cangcani 
colour of a inall.'ud’s iu.*ck. Z648 Hf.rhick liesper., Oberon's 
Pal. 56 Siiuim-.l-'’ and cliiklrcn’s leeth late shed Arc ncaily 
here *enclif.*f jucretl. ^ 1531 a Act 23 l/en. Vltl, c. 1 'The 
ordiii.Tiics ‘‘criclaimiiigc .such uirctidcrs by (he liberties of 
the chiiri;he. 1493 y'<'.v//7«a// ( W. d« W. 1515) 88 She was 
'cndcn.sccl with the clcnsynge of the holy ghoost. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 70 'J'raitors custeep'd, to 'cnclogge [^)y. 
clo^l tlic guiltlosse Kccle. i6«7 Fei.tmam Resolves 1, 
xlvli. (1631) 174 J’he hands and feet.. arc by d«;grcc.H •«!- 
coldiicil to a fashionable, clay. 1555 Fnrdle Fusions Pref. 
loThc golden graucled springc-s, thei*encurbcdwith Marble. 
a 1450 Knt, dela Tour 1-2, Y durst never tcllc it. .for dred« 
of 'cncursirigc. 1615 .Sandys Travels 276 I’huse who hir«d 
the fishing, .were *ei>dnmnificd much by the violent break- 
ing ill of the .seas. 159a Shaks. Rorn. 4- Jul. 1. iii. 98 More 
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decne will 1 *endart mine eye. 1644 Milton Artop.^ An 
ea^lc . . kindling' her *eiiclarxled eyes. 1607 Tnt^vaic CL 
y>A*»v«jr G# i N.) The troubled bosome of the mainc *En- 
dutpred with cole -black poi|ie.s.ses. 1508 Vlokio, Affos- 
iit/v, to ditch.. aljout, to^endich. 1589 Warnkr Aid. PSui'. 
V. .x.Yviii, What so else OccurranU. .inuy interrupt .. Our 
Hennc shall not *eiidi/en. 1593 Na.hhk Christ's T. (1613) 
44 My .Houle. . will . . *cndrciich mee in.. dolour, c tSPO 
I.L'gv lien. V in Percy /ftV/y. 117 Grounde. .Whichc wert 
"'endyed with rede blodo. 16315 Paoitt Christ ianogr. 
App. 91 A tliinif .• used to *eneich their hc.'ilth. 1848 
( fLoucH Awcurs tie / \ty v. 66 To ^enfa-sicn the roots of iny 
t'lO.xcinf;' «\i'.;teiice In the rich enrth. 1686 Ckamoin Trm*ch 
r/o Rivulets, that . . "enfcrtilized the neit;hbourinK part.s on 
every .side. 1609 J. Davjks Ilo/y AV<*4’ 1 1 876) 16 . D) Whiche 
His '’enfeslcrctl .sores exulcer.itcs. 1773 J: Lratriciiit: 

iv. 347 Resolved In this next cope to foil or be ‘enfoiled. 
«'X44o Vartonipc 9513 Such vntrouth woldc not he *FIn* 
foijjcd. .h.aue, 15^ Si*knsi;k Hymn to I.tmc xxi. Thou hast 
*'untrosen her disdaincfull bre^t. i8m J. Wilson in litachio. 

Xll. 1 1 3 Punch our powers insidiously *cufuJdles. 1609 
Bi'. Pari.ow Anssv. NamnL^ss Cnt/i. 73 The Vnfjnrbled An- 
aluuiie of a damned wretch. 1877 Ib .tCKiK Wise Men via If 
a man could . .soarinj^ sun-ward . . *Knj;aze the nidianl round. 
1B74 Pt'SKV Lent. Sierm. joq Unless. .Krace ^enj^erminate 
in what is spoken. Ibid. 346 Thee. .Who didst. ."etiNladdeu 
. .me. x6io G. V'i.ktc hkk Christ's I'kt. in Farr .V. i\ Jas. / 
iiS4iJi75 Jij tho.se windows doth hi> arms ^cnKlft>!c. 1605 
SiiAKS. i.e.ar 1. iv. 349 He iitay Nmguatd his dotage with 
their powres. And hold our lives in mercy. 18;^ 9 Sisoi k- 
lON Ciri;iit\\. 163 Throughout in.-iny a year with awe Kn- 
guardtd. x88z rALCKAVii Cis. Ln^lund 379 The sword- 
hilt in the wound ’‘cnham^icr'd cuugiii. t* i2|86 Chai-cku 
Honks r. 677 Thow schalt ''enhangid ben, fader, certayn. 
1631 V iCARS I'iritii iN.>, Matrons.. In heaps Vnhedg'd 
it. 1580 North" /V w/rtzrA (1676) 44 And touch the H.'iip 
without ^eiijangling jar. i X3fe Sir i-'orumb, 1959 Whar- 
lor to !tow y m:ike my iiioue ; *eniiii;:ic!> ^e iny foo.s. 
1603 Fi .ORiu Montoiam! ni. xiii. (16331 613 It is pitty 
a man should liee so . . *cn languished. 1654 Cokaini; 
Diath'it IV. 339 Her eyes, enlangiiished by giiefc. x6ox 
Hot i.ANO Pliny xxxvii. vii. 617 By leason of the clay 
wlieieill they {rubies] be ’‘enlapped. 1646 .Sir 'I'. Ukow .n'l 
Pseud. Kp, Ho X .smaller thred and more *eiileti,yllu!Med fila- 
ment. X548Gr.STK Pr. Mnsio la; To ‘ciilcsseii iheyr yiasnics 
in Ipurgatoryj. 1603 Kiokio Moniai^i^uc 111. xii. ufi vio nyp 
'ricil V.nmililen.s niee. 1781 lioKc'.ovMi Lord of Manor 

l. i. (I).). Sweets bloom ^ciiiiiiiigled ar<.>iinil. x5x6 Skklion 
Ma^nyf. 3540 Fallyblc flatery cmuy.xed with byttcrnc.sse. 
1669 £\ iri VN Three Into Impostors 70 It sceiiieth right to 
these your Just debts to "ciiordcr you to make s^lli^filcliol1. 
1647 Mokk cj/.SVz«/ Notes 145/3 He hath not yet 
'eriipiickencd Men. .with thi.s Iiciform life. Ibid. 162/3 The 
lower man i.s our civjuii.kiH-d body. 1596 Si'i.nskr DoU f. 
Lay Chrinda i, 'I'li.-ii my ‘enriven heart may find i clief. x6x3 
W. Bhownk Itrit. Past. ii. i, I'hcn with soft sttjps *cn.s<:.Tled 
I he mecknid vallies. ^ c X4J0 Pul lad. on Hush. 1. 640 1 )ihcr iiii 
*enscorc her place into. x8i8 La.mu I'is. Kopent. Poems 
596 'Kiiseem’d it now, he slo-xl dn holy ground. 15*3 
Skklto.n Carl. Lunrel ’'Knsokj t with sylt of the niyry 
muse. //XS47 Kami, Sorkhv Aenoid 11. 37 .1 >id 'cnstufF. .The 
hollow w.miu with :irim»1 soldiers. 1730 J’iiom.vin A utnmn 
I n>9 ■ Knsweepiiij; first 'Phtt I nver .skies. 1853 SiNiJiF;r»»N 
I ityil 1. 157 'l lie se.'cs flnsweepiiig in iis flight. xOoo 
.'sHAKS. A. y\ L. III. V, 48 ’'Pis not. .jour chccko of crcairie 
That ran "eiitaine'iny spirius. 1835 9 .StN<;i.v.TO\ / '/>),’•// 1 1. 

: /V.neas . . lerrildy *<;nt hunders in his arms. 1744 H aais ay 
/V o-/. d//.v< . (1733' 11. iijH .Shall I n..»l to her heallh \m- 
t'ui.st. 1590 Sii.AKS. .Vliils. A". 11. i, 43 So doth the wood- 
bine, the sweet Honi.siieklc Gently *eiilwisi. 1800 T. 
Jr.KFKiLSON BV/V. ti3s9! ly. 320 lie will . . eiit wist liim.-.i.lf 
with the Kiivoys. 1506 Sri; ssu.m /', v. xi. 14 Oiu*. sence- 
Ic-ise lutiipe, .^r.nw'.dlow’d in his own lilarke iil.-iidy goie, 
167a W. UK iJiuTAiNK Duf Ji CAnrp.'j.-\ Thcy.'ue sufficiently 
'ciiwciikened. 1490 Ca.mon P.ntydos .\vi. 63 Paivs 'en* 
wedded the fiyr helcyne. 1593 N.asjik Christ's /’. (1613) 
i3, 1 h.avi:. . "ciiwide.ncd Hell iiiouth to swallow thee. 16*3 
Co< Ki-KAM, li-vpaliote, to enwidcii, toenl.irge. 1646 .S, Uol- 
■|0N Arrai^'nm. lirr. 355 We h.ul .. need lather .. seek to 
lessAm than to eTiwide.ii our iliiTcrences. x86o Pij.sky Min. 
Pr.pA. 427 '■Knwi.siT.iiig, rejoicing, eriligbiening the sonl. 
a I&49 P'.>E To Holt-n Poems (1859) 6.4 Meart-liistorles 
seemed to lie "'eiiwritl.en Upon those cry.stalline, Cehsiial 
spheres, c 1185 Pfnwpton ( orr, 65 Vc "^ciiwroiig her of 
certaym*. lands. X879 Fakkaw .S 7. Paul II. 154 He not 
again *crjyoked wit!i the j'okc of slavery. 

En-f prcfi.x'^. 'rhe form taken by the Gr. iv. 
ctymolo.^ically cogn. with the* prec. t'hiclJy in 
c Jitibinations already firrmed in Greek, ns onnllai^e. 
endemk, enorcy, enthusiasm ', oews. in mod. for- 

m. ations as aide eon. (Ilcforc b, m. p,ph, it takes 
the form cni ' ; and before /, r it become.s cl, er~ 
respectively.) 

-en, .<:itjix 1 OTciit. -ino{m, formally the iiciit. 
of -/z/P-, -EN is ltst^d to form dimimtlive.s from 
sbs. ebp. n.ime.s of animals), as in Chick kn, Kir- 
■j’EX, Maiue.v, Mli. titchen kid ; also in MIC. j///r- 
(fun small piece. 

-en, jf//^vr -^:-WGer. repr. O rent. -/«/, 
occurs ir'i several OE. fon. sbs., a few of which 
have survived into mod. Eng. 

I. It is used to form feminines from .sbs. denoting 
male persons or animals, as in OV... gyden goddess 
(f. \ mynecen nun (f. muntic monk\ wylfen 
slie*wolf f. wulf wolf). I'he only .surviving in- 
st.arice of this use is VrxKX female fox. 2. It is 
added in a few inst.ani;i4^ to the stem of a vb. or to 
that of a verbal-ab.sfract sb., as in llURDE.V, IlfJRiAy, 
GIC. niden condition. 

-en, -v tbe form assumed in ME. by the 
OK. -an, the termination of the nom., accus., and 
dat. plural of sbs. of the weak declension; as in 


oxa masc.; ox, pi. oxan ; tunge fern., tongue, pi. 
tungan ; Mre neut., car, pi. iaran. In origin 
the suflix belonged to the stem ; but as in 0£. 
the nom. sing, of these sbs. ended in -a, -e (^levelled 
in M E. to -r), while the OE. -an of the oblique 
cases sing, became -e in MEl., the termination -/■» 
came to be regarderl as a formative of the jdural, 
and its use was extended in southern ME. to many 
other words of OE. and EY origin. It was also 
aihled to the remains of other old ])lurals, as 
brether, thildtr (OK. cildrti\ ky (OK. cy), whence 
the modern brethren^ children, kine. Apart from 
these the sole surviving representative (in standard 
E'ng.) of this inflexion is ox-en ; but hos-en ( OE. 
hosan) continued in use until 17111 c. In southern 
and south midland dialects the plurals in are 
still of Irequcnt occurrence. 

-eilf suffix^ (reduced to -n after r in unstressed 
syllables), coirespotuls to OS. -in. OHG. >//« (Ger. 
-en . OiV. -in. Goth. OTcut. -hio-. -- Gr. 

M'o , L. -ino- (see -tne), added to noun-sterns to 
form adjs. with sense ‘ jicrtaining to, of the nature 
of’. In Teut. the adjs. so formed chieflv indicate 
(he m.aterial of which a thing is eonijioseu. Of the 
many words of this formation which existed in 
Ol'I. scarcely any .survive in mod. use ; but tlu* 
suffix was extensively apfdied in ME. to form new 
dt i ivalives. S<»me of these took the place of OE, 
words, from which they formally differ only by the 
alisenceof timlaiit ; compare OE.gjflden with mod. 
Eng. golden. OE. stirnen (early ME. stenen) with 
M E. and dial, stonen. made of stone. From ibth c. 
onwards there h.is been in literary Ehiglish a 
growing tendency to discard the.se adjs. for the 
atiiib. use of the sb., as in * a gold watch * ; hence 
m iny of them have lx.‘Comc wholly ob.s... and otiiers 
golden, si he rn\ arc seldom used except ineti- 
phoricrilly, or with rhetorical enqiha.sis. It i.s 
only in a few eases (e. g. 'umden. woollen, earthen, 
whenten) that these words are still familiarly used 
in their lit. sense. In s.w. diiilect.s, however, the 
suflix is of common occurrence, bei ig added with 
out restriction to all sbs. denoting the material of 
which anything is c<m) posed, as in glassen. sfeelen. 
tinuen. papern. etc. 

-6X1, snffi.r^ forming verbs. 

1. from adj.s., as darken, deepen, harden, madden, 
moisten, widen. Most of the words of this type 
seem to have been formed in late ME. or early 
mod. Eng., on the an.alogy of a few verbs w)>ich 
eamc down Irom OE. or were adoj-^tetl from ON. ; j 
e, g. fasten r— ( )E. fvstnian ; ? brighten :-ONorth- ! 
uinb. ; harden'.— harbna, Jn Teut. ; 
there arc two classes of vbs. lormed ii{)on the , 
•weak’ or lengthened stems of adjs. (suflix -on-\\ | 
ia', the intr.msilive (or in seii.se j)as.s.) vbs. which j 
in (iolli. inaUe the inf. in -nan, and the pa. t. in i 
{ -ihla ; e. g. fullnan to be filled, f. fnllan- full ; j 
j gxihignan to be rich, f. gabigan- rich; managnan 1 
I to aliound, f. vtanagan- ninny ; (/>) the originally j 
trails, lbs. in (TFeut. \i)nbjan, e. g. OWCi, festi non ' 
If) fasten, i.feston- [\—fastJon-) fast. In Kng. these j 
two classe.s of vbs. c.in scarcely be discriminated j 
with ]>rccision, but in most cases the inir. sense (as ! 
in deepen ‘become deeyier") appears to be de- 
rived from the trans. sense ; as in deepen --- ‘ make 
deeper*;. 

i. from sbs. In O Eeut. sbs. both of tlie weak 
and the strong declension gave rise to intr. verbs 
in fi^ntijan. and this formation is represented by 
a few examples in OEl, such as hlystnian to 
I.TsTEN. Ill 14th c, some additional vbs. occur, 
formed app. on the analogy' of these, as happen, 
threaten. The majority of Eing. words f. sb. -1- 
-<•//, however, such heighten, lengthen, strengthen, 
hearten, barken, appear first in mod. Eng., and 
«eciii to be due to the analogy t>f the verbs f. adjs. 

3. In one or two cases (e.g. vtaketi) the suffix 
-en represents OTeiit. -na-. the Torraative of the 
jiresent stem in certain strong verbs, 

Bnabit, obs. var. Inhahit. i 

Enable (eiu”»'b*l), v. Forms: 5-6 onhable, i 
•bel, 6 ©nhabile, inhable, -bile, 6 8 inable, 5- 
cnable. [f. E >- 1 + Able a, : ef. Able v."] 

+ 1 . To invest with legal status ; to habilitate. 

149X Aet 7 Hen. VII, c. ao J*rcamb., It wa.s ordeyneil . . 
th.U. . IaiiiI Roos .-itid his lieires .shuld lx: restored, enhablod 
and have all suchc name, ditiuiie, e!>tatc, preeminence, xs^ 
in Stiype Ann. Ref. 1 . ii. App. v. 7 Your hiKhnc.ss shallbe 
from licnoeforth enabled in blood. 1570 87 Trc>i.iNfitii!:n Soot. 
Chrvn. (i8o6> I. 199 Const.'intine . . was . . in.*«b 1 cd as heire 
apparenl lo the ciownc. i6t$ Wausworth in HedcII Lett. 
U6a4'_ II llie pasdon.s which, .moued KiiiK Henrie. .to di.s- 
inherite Queene Mary, and enable Queeiie Klixabeth. i&m 
Cam.is auit.Setvcn (1647} 193 Ncithci' do the goods of the 


Church inable the Parson. 17SX Stry^k KccL Mem. 11 . 1. 
xvi. 130 Slie was restored and enabled in blood. 

2 . To authorir^f, sanction, empower; to give 
legal power or license to. Const, to with inf. 

1506 tlouseh. Ord. 217 If the purveyor shall enable the 
Beer or Ale to lie sent to the Court. zS35 ^7 Hen. V'lH. 
c. to. § 6 She shiVil be . . inhahclcd to pursue haue and de- 
niaundc her dower. i64t, Milton Arot. Militia xx The 
Law will inable the two Huu.*ies of Parliament to put the 
Kiugdoinc into a posture of warre. 1745 in Col. Rec, Penn. 
V. 32 An* act to enable Jeremiah Lan^horn. .to build a 
Court Hou.se in the County of Bucks’. 1884 Marshall 
Constit. Opt ft. (1839) 303 Coripc.ss cannot enable a .st.Ttc to 
kgislate. 1855 Macaulay ///. r/. .£///,'. III. 224 An act was 
. passed enabfing beneficed clergymen . .to hold preferment 
in England. 

1 3 . To give power to (a person) ; to strengthen, 
make adequate or proficient. Obs, or arch. 

1530 Pauscm. 532/1, I enable, I m.Tkc good. 1534 Ld. 
Blk.nlks Cold. tiic. A/. Aurel. 11546) K \j,No\v ye can enable 
his fleshe in good inistuiiies. 1581 MuLCASiiiR Positions 
xli. (1887) 232 Excrc-lse to eri.ible the body. 1596 .SeRNSKR 
Jrel. Wic.s. (1862) 5.'3 The Kiiglish I. ord.s .. greatly encour- 
aged .md inublud the Irish. x6a6 T. H. Caussin's HolyCrt. 
496 Her Father .. enabled her in Philosophy, Rhetoricpie, 
iViesy, and the other Arles. 1638 O. .Skix;wickk Serin. 97 
By diligent prncti.sc .so inable j'oiir sclve.s, that, etc. x6;^ 
Gaulk Magnstrom. 208 The devils .. have a faculty and 
.sagacity 1 both much enabled by long experience in things) 
above us men. x888 Pall Malt. C. 20 Dec. 6 lii.sh .stew, 
which is .said to be very enabling as well as extremely 
•filling’. 

b. 'Ft) imp.ait to (a person or agent) power 
necessary or atleqiiate for a given object ; to make 
com]jelciit or capable. Const. /itr, to, unto, rare 
ill mod. use. 

c 1460 .Stans Puer in Bahees Bk. (iS 63 ) 26 First tliisclf 
»MiabIe With all thin liertc to vertiioiis disciplyne. 1^94 
’I*. H. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. \i. 19 Kuery thing .. being 
inh.ibicd therunto through a quickening vortue iiifu.sed into 
it 16x3 Life Will. 1 in .Sticct. Hurt. MUc. (1793) to 
'I’ hc people, .were well enabled both with courage and .skill, 
for all military ati liicvcmeiits. 1646 II. I.awhi Ncii Comm. 
Angettv 154 It w.'Ls .all that Alexainler h:ul to inable him to 
the cunque.st of the world. 1705 Sr.sNiiori-: /’rtivt///. 111 . 
2 The great things, our Hli;;s.sf:il .Saviour hath done. ..'uc not 
intended to e.vnise his Followers from Action, but to eiiaMr 
them for it. 1853 Ri skin Stums Ven. III. ii. § 26. 50 How 
much of it will enabU; us best for oiir work. 

c. 'Fo sn]>ply with the requisite means or op- 
y)orUmitie.H to an end 01 for an object. Con&i. 
to with inf. 

1531 Ei.yot (Uw, 1. iii, Venue and lernyuge do inhabile a 
man., to be thought worthy. X597 1 . ^ - Sorm. J 'antes C. 
•y\ God hath iiihabled them to doe that great and weightie 
worke, i6xx Hiulk J'rtf. 1 We arc enabled to informc 
others. x6so H.xxtkk .Saints' R. 1. vii. 11662) 74 They . . 
fVecly .send the Spirit to in.Tblc u.s to perfoim uiesc cotitH- 
rions. 1742 RioiAkiLSoN Pamelu III. 218 A new Rerriiii of 
Spirits, .innhlcil me lo resiirncmy Pen. 1770 Wl-,si.i;y.V*o-«/. 
Ivi. Wks, t8ii IX. 2 God enabled him to awaken scvenil 
young person.s. 1839 'I'miulwali. Crare V. 281 A victory 
wliieh he obtained over the 'rhebaiis enabled him to reduce 
Uoronea. 187s M0R1.1 Y / 'oltairc 1 1 886; 51 A solitude . . which 
cnahleil him to work better there. 

+ 4. To regard as qualified or ctnnpt tcr.t ; to 
ascribe qualifications lo. Oh. (Cf. disable in 
Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 80.) 

1553 T. Wti.soN Rhet.yv Kunry one enliableth his ownc 
goode.s to deserve like dignitie with the bestP, 15^ Nasiik 
Salfron Wulden 1 vj, 'I’hat you may.. be resolv’d W’hal 
those good i»arts are you enable the Doctor for. 

1 6 . To make possible or easy ; also to give 
cfiectivcncss to (an action ). Obs. 

x6ro D. Si ik;wic.ki-: Christ's Comnetl 198 Things which 
will niiich av.Tile to hclpe and iri.'dilc the reineinbrance of 
truths licanl and received. 1647 Ci akknoon Hist. Reb. 
(171M) 11 . VII. 3j 2 Nei.-dlul Imbilinieiits of War to enable our 
Delence. 1675 Sir M, H m.v. ( ontr-mpt. i. tiOHo* 110 What 
tire these divine truths which really and soundly believed 
doth inable the victory over the world. 

i' 6. intr. for reft. To become able, gain strength 
or power. Obs. rare~ 

c x^MO J*altad. on Hush. iv. 834 With st;)mped squyllc 
cmbawnie. . And th.ai wol .soone enable in that jointc. 

Enabled (cn^i b’kF, ///. «. [f. Enable «>.+ 
■K])i.] a. Eaidowed with power, strong, mighty, 
b. l^^gally sanctioned or authori;;ed. 

x^ A. Day Engl. .SV'rr# 7 ( 1625* ii. 1 14 1 'hc . . m.Ttter wherein 
his innbled discretion may with greatest singularity be per- 
formed. x6o8 R. Johnson .Seven Cthimpions Chr. F iij b. 
This enabled tind famqiised Knight at armes. 1729 Savaoe 
Wanderer in. 260 To justice soon ih' en.Tbled heir appeals. 

t Enablement (encbb'lmthit). obs. [f. En- 
able V. + -MENT.] 7 'he action or means of en- 
abling. 

1. Flabilitation, removal of legal di.sabilities. 

*495 II lien. /•'//, c, 40. $4 This acleof enlmblcmeiit 

and rcstitucion of Thoma.s F-rlc of Surrey. 1^3-4 Act vj 
Hen. VII, c. 28 $ 1 'I'hc rc.stituciuns and enhablenicntes of 
the scid pcrsuties. 

2 . The process of rendering able, competent, or 
powerful ; the state of being so ; concr. something 
by which one is enabled, a qualification. 

1617 Bacon Adv. Leam. 1 . 36 Learning, .hath . . eflfienrie 
in iiiiiblement towards . . military virtue. X&I6 S. Bolton 
Arraignm. Err. 219 Some trutbs may be said to be .. for 
strength and enablement, x 547 Srhigob Anglia Rediv. i. 
V. 35 Watson, whose rontinurtf diligence., redounded not 
a little to the enablement of the army. 1656 R. Robinson 
Christ all 351 We haue spiritual rnableincnt from Christ. 
1x1703 BuiiKrxTC 7 » N. T’.watt xvii. a Those whom God 
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singles out fur the greatest trials, he will fit beforehand with 
the best enablements. 

b. Support, sustenance, maintenance, rare. 
i6s6 T, n. Caussin's Holy Crt. 368 Others distributed 
their reuenewin equ.\ll portions t»j Churches, needy persims, 
and their owne enablement. Jhiti. 50J So much of my 
Fathers goods, which was ineane inough, yet for uiy en- 
ablement sufficient. 

8. An equipment, implement. Cl ENAin.K zf. 3. 

>495 ^4 Armours Defensives, as.. 

Crosnowes and other enh.abilmcntis of Werres. 

Enabler (en^ bldi). [f. Knablb z;. + -kr.] One 

who enables. 

1615 Kikhon IVhs. I. 606 It was wholly by a certaine 
secret enabler. X619 W. Sci atrr E.xpos. 1 Tluxs. (x6 30) 108 
Cod, the onely enabler to so great performances. x8a5 
Ann. Reg. 210 I’he word Hahihtador might, if there were 
such a word, be translated Knabier. 

Enabling (en^'i*b)ii^', vdl. sb. [f. Kxaulr tk 4- 
The action ol the vb. ExAnr.R. 
tpfit SinNKY Apf>/. Foetrie. (Arb.) ag This .. enabling of 
iuoKUicnt. x6x2 HiT'Ron Wks, 11. 348 'J'o depend vpon ( lod’s 
inauling. 1658 IVAole Duty Man vii. $ 14 Hy doing those 
things, fur the enabling of us wherennto it was given us. 
x86o PosKY Min. Profit. 413 The prophets., espying, by 
Cfod’s enabling^ things licyond human ken. x8M MVkr.s 
< V/r. Livittfi vii, 103 All Otwl’-s cotntnunds arc enablings. 

Enabling (en/'i-bUrj), ///. a. [f. Knablk V. » 
-INO^.] That enables : chiefly of legislative en- 
actments. Knablinj:' statute', sometimes a]»plictl 
spec, to the act 32 lien. VTII. c. 28, by which 
lenaiits-in-fee and certain other persons were ‘ en- 
abled’ to make leases?, 

1677 Fiotmam Kt'sohvs 1. viiL 11 (cd. lol It.. wounds him, 
to tnc I0S.S of iiKililing Ulood. X851 HKi.r.s Comp. Soiit. xii, 
(1S74) Enabling powers. i88x 7 V;««*jr 17 Jan. 13/4 Mr. 
Ouinp urged that tlie .statute w»s * enabling^. x8^ Pall 
Mall. G. 7 N ov. r/f 'riieen.'ihlitig bill . .isonlyadraft measure. 

t Ena*Ct, ^b. Ohs. [f. next vb.] That whiidi is 
enacted, an enactment ; also^^^. a imrpose, reso- 
lution. 

1467 in Pins. Gilth (1870^ jfjn Py the en.ir.tc of ibis present 
yeldc. llfid, 4<'» \ 'I’bi.s onaL't**. so to endure by force of this pre- 
sent yidde. xsMShak.s. 7 '/t. . 1 . iv. ii. ri8 'J lie close enacts 
and counsds of the hart. 

Enact ^eruv’kt), z>. Also 5- 7 inact. [f. En -1 
f Act jA and zf. CT. Anglo-J^atin inuctitarc (14.12^ 
— sense i Jhi Cniigo'.] 

I. ( from Act jA ) 

i-1. tram. To (inter among the aela or public 
records (see A<t sb. 0) ; also, to enter in a record 
or chronicle. Obs. 

1467 in Pms. GiMs (1870) 379 'I’hc actes of the yelde.. 
shullcii be enacted and eugiossed on a quayer of parenemyn. 
X 475 Hk. .VflhlfSSt' (i86o) 24 It is, .euacled in divers croiiidos 
. .tlmt. . William I he duke of ( itiicn died hechout heire iimslc. 
1568 O RAFTON Ctif'on. 1 1 . 6.J7 When llies«i agrecitiunts were 
iloneand eimcted, the King ilissolved bis P.nriianient. 1640- 1 
Kirkt udbr. JFard'i.'fnnt. Min. lik. (1835) bgWe have cna*;ted 
this letter and will rcsiuyer and expect anc exact accompt 
lh.air<jf. 

2 . Of a legislative authority: To make into .an 
.let (s(X? .AcT.r/v. 5) ; hence, to ordain, decree. Also 
with obj. -clause introduced by that. (^In early 
examples scarcely separable from i.) 

I4fi4 I'luw. IV in PasUm Lett. 493 II. 165 Me sh.'dl. .hanc 
the s.ai(l fundacon iiuicted and auctnriseil in the parlcmcnt 
nc.\t holden. 1566 I\mnt!':k /’#»/. Fleas. I. 21 'Ibc tribunes 
were vcric instant that at length lawes might he enacted, 
? 59 «. Shaks. Menh.V. iv. i. 348 It is eiiuctcii in the Lawesof 
Venire. x6m G. HuRnFR-r TetuPle^ Size iii, Wouldsl thou 
Ills laws otfasiing disanull? Eiinot good cheer? 1709 
SrkVi'F Ann. Ref.\. .xlix. 529 It w.a.s now declarer! and in- 
actod, that the said act and slat uto. ..should stand. 17x0 
IImoeaux Ofig. Tithes i. 22 Tlie law of the .S.ihbalh was 
enacted from the beginning. 1776 Aijam t^Mira IV. N. 
I. t. xi. T90 In i4r>3 it w.as enacted th.it no whetit should 
lie imported if, etc. 1844 H. H. Wiuson Brit. India 111 . 
547 To. .amend the law.s. .enacted by the I.ocal l.egisl.iUirc. 

absol. 1580 I.APY Pkmkkokk Ps, xr.i.x. Ii8u3) (jod did 
daigne to talk with men ; He enacting, they observing, From 
bis will there was no swerving. 1641 pKinrit: IVonnd. Conse. 
Cured § 5. 38 There is .in excellent temper of the three 
Kstntcs in Parliament, there being .. no power of en.'icting 
in one or two of them, without the third. 

b. Said of the lcgi.sl.itive rnca.suro. (See Enact- 
i!fo ppl. a , ; cf. ordain ^ proinde^ etc.) 

1765 74 Ukacksionk Comm. II, 82 M.ngna carta . , rn.acts 
that, etc. .Mod. The statute en.acted no new provisions. 

+ C. nonce-use. To secure (rights) to a person 
by enactment. 

^ x6a8 Bp. I. Hall in Rrm. IVks. (1660) ii. 21 God's book 
is the true Magna Charta that enacts both king and people 
their own. 

t 3 . To declare oflicially or with authority; to 
appoint. To enact into : to constitute. Obs. 

i6xt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xix. (1632) 944 Enacting 
them enemies to their natnr.all Country. r 1677^ At't Set It r- 
ing Prot. Relig. in M.irvcll Grozath Popery 31 'I'he person 
so consecrated, shall be, and is hereby Enacted to be con«- 
plete Jfishon of the said vacant See. 17x5 Bent ley Sernt. 
X. 362 By slow degrees Traiisubstantiatiou wa:» enacted into 
an Article of Faith 

II. ( from .Act 

+ 4 . T o work in oi» upon ; to actuate, influence. 
Alao, to implant, inspire (a feeling, etc.) into a 
perstm. Obs. Cf. Act v. i. 

x 5 i 6 W. Fokuk Sertn. 43 Nature itselfe. .sccmelh to have 
..tnacted this desire into every one. 1643 Rutherfomo 


Tryal 4 Trt. Faith fi845'' 30A The wind of the Spirit doth 
nor always enact the Soul tu believe. 1^7 H. More Song 
o/SohI\. II. xlv. To enact his corps and impart might Unto 
his langutde tongue. Ihid. 11. iii. it. i. Her phantasic Strongly 
inacted guides her easie pen. 

5 . To represent (a dramatic work, a ‘ scene ’) on 
or as on the stage ; to personate (a character) 
dramatically, play (a part); also^i*'. with refer- 
ence to real lile ; Act v, 4-7. 

X430 Lvdc. ChroM. Troy Prol., For they enacted and gilt 
with theyr sayes Thcyr high reiiowne. x6o» Shaks. Ham. 
III. ii. to8 1 did cii.act Julius CjKsar. 1818 Cahi.yi.k Misc. 

• 1857) 1. 199 'I'hrough life he enacted a Ir.agcdy, and one of 
the deepest. x8as Qwixcey Cwsars Wks. 1859 X. 155 
M.-ucus Antoninus Is a scholar ; he enacts the philosopher. 
x86o Motley ti868) I. i. 9 Its main scenes were long 

enacted there. 

b. 'fo perform (a ceremony). 

1846 Klulr Innoc. (1873) 114 She secs him. .Dimly 
en.sct some .‘twuil rite. 

to. 'I'o bring into act, accomplish, perfonn. Obs, 

ZS94 Shaks. Rich, lift ^ • kc king etmets more 

wonders lh»'n a man. x6i6 R. Qrowi.kyI Times' IVkis. in. 
1155 If thcr be handcs that dare enact a murder. 

t 7 . intr. To act. Cf. Acr v. 9. Obs. 

>593 Nasub Christ's T. (1613) 68 , 1 may be the better able 
to enact with my hands. 1684 CiiAKsocK _.#'I/'/r/ 7 ». (/(JYf vi834> 
II. 559 Ibcy punctuany enact according to their c<iiii. 
mission. 

t Ena’Ct, ///<*. = r-VMY/tv/, pa. pplc. of Enacted. 
a. Enacted, decreed, b. Actuated, influenced. 

1641 Pbvsnb StKt. Power l*art. n. .61 J'lmt if anything 
shoukl be enact done by CoutKell. z^^E. J0NK.S Sens. 4 
Event 189 Deceptionsometinifs is by viriiic enact. 

Enactable (enic'ktairh, a. [f. Enact v. -f 

-ABLE.] T'hat may lie cn.acled. 

x88a HyMimyc (Chicago*, In the State of Illinois, consiitu- 
tionai prohibition is neither enactable nor enforcible. 

Enacted (enae klod), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ED 1 ] 

1 . Ordained by legislative authority- 

>579 EnLKE Ilcskius Part. 68 It cannot l.w an enacted 
truetn, without the coicrf-nt of tinr higher house. 1863 Ktc 
Kbmhi.k Re.\id. Georgia 253 KiiactctI statutes on which 
this detcsUdile system i.s built. 1869 J. MAiniNKAU PI.SS. 
II. 64 We jmlgc by the datum of enacted law. 

2. Terforiiicil (a.s on the .stage) ; also, carried out 
in action, performed, jierpetiated. 

1647 11* MonKAV//^'^»y‘.Vi»M/ To Kdr. 7/r, I can seem no 
better to them then a piece of highly inactvd folly. 1813 
Scott Rokefiy 1. ii. Conscience, anticipating lime, .Mrcady 
rues the enacted ciime. 

Eua^Ctingy vbt. sb. [f. as i>rec. + -ino I.] 'I'ht* 
nction of the verb Enact in various scttscs. 

1631 Wbever Ane, Fnn. .Mon. 83 'I’he nnmimring of his 
SuhifCts, vpon the enacting of this Statute. 178a Bckkk 
Penal L. agsf, Irish Catholics Wks. VI. 279 In the enai t- 
ing of wliirn (laws] they do not directly or indirectly vote. 

£lia*cting, ppi. a. [f. as prec. + -iN(i 'rhnt 
enacts. Enacting clauses i of a statute) : ihost? in 
which new provisions are enacted, as distinguished 
from those which merely contain statements of 
fact or declarations of the existing law. 

1644 Huston t'ind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 'I'hcy have 
an enacting Aiilhority. 1670 x MABVi:i.L(Vri», Wks. 1872 3 
11 . 376 A long debate for bringing in an inacting clause. 
* 77 * yunins Left. Ixiii. It stands in no need of a bill 
either enacting or declanilor^’. 1867 Times 27 Nov, n ’6 
'I’hc cnai'ling part w.arrantwl .t dismiss’d. 

Enaction ' enas-kjan ). [f. as prec. ; cf. Act i ( )N . ] 

a. 'I’he action of enacting (a law) ; - En.mtment i. 

b. roncr, — Enactment 2. 

1630 J. Craven .SVrw<»« 11631' 14 Eaudabln cn.actions; 
but the misery is. .lamciiiabie executions. 1645 J. Goon- 
Innocemy Triumph. 78 Witlumt pcn.'ill enatlions 
agtiinst tho.se tbal cannot olajy. 1796 Morsb Amcr. Gct>g. 
I, 316 vote, Hl.i cndc.’ivonrs to prevent the enai:ti*Ui of the 
staiiip ac.L 1825 Waibbton Wand. .S’. Amcr. iv. ii. 328 
M.any u vexatious enaction might be put in fjice. 1888 A. 
(iusTAisoN in Voice (N. Y.) 15 Mar., For the en.arlion of 
goixl I.TWS we must have good law-makers. 

Enactive (ena:ktiv)f «• [f- as prec. f -:vE.] 
Relating to or conccnied with the enactment of 
l,iw ; ■= ENACTiNct ppl. a. 

>658 MhA-MITam, Schism Guarded 271 (I..) An cin.Tclive 
statute regardeth c*nly wIkU sh.-ill be. xBSx lenity .V/'W*.f 
'/8 May 3/1 'I'hcy had di.siKjscd of the eiL-ictive jiaM of the 
Bill. 

fEna'Ctizo, v. Ohs.-^ Used for ICnact v. 

fit6i8 .Svi.vKsrKK Du Bartas 1621.* 1207 Lawe.s of vertue 
loenactizc {riming with pracii/e tJi/cJl. 

Enactment (cnivktmcnt). [f. 1 *>act tt, 4- 
-MKNT.] 

1. 'I’hc nction of enacting (a law). 

18x7 Earl r.ivt«roc>i, Sp. in Evans I’arl. Deb. I. 586 Ihc 
ciuKtmcnt of the present bill. x8z8 CouHKrr Pol. Reg. 
XX XI IT, 6o.\ The en.TCtnieiit of them <inly confirincd men 
in their opinion. 1825 T.J 1:1 rr.nsoN Wks. 1859 

1 . App. 113 'J he laws of the .Slate, ns well of British as of 
I'olonial enactment. z868 Mii.man St. Pauls vtii. leg J'he 
cnactmrnt of the Six Articles, 

b. The State or fact of being enacted. 

1885 f.aw Times \yj ft The dr,aft Criminal Co«Je. ..appears 
to be no. .nearer to enactment than it was three years ago. 

2 . 'J'hat which is enacted ; an ordinance of a 
legislative authority, a statute. 

1821 .Syo. .Smith Edin. Re 7 >. Wks. 1859 I. 334/2 A prison 
is ajilaco w’bcre men . . nbould he iiLadc unhappy by public 
iawHtI en.'iciments. 1827 Hallaxi Const. Itist. f 18761 1 . i. 34 
Many general enactments of this reign licar the same cha- 
racter of servility. Fraser's Afag. Nov.635Glasi( manu- 


factories were crippled by harassing enactments. 1876 
tiHKKN Short Hist, v. g 3 \1883) A crowd of enactments 

for the rcgulutiou of trade. 

b. //. 'I’hc paiticular provisions of a law. 

1839 TniRi.\vALL(fVrm' III. 83 We know neither the occa- 
sion which gave ri.se to it, nor the precise nature and extent 
of its enactments. 1845 M‘’Ct;i.L0cu 'Ta.ratum 11. x. 118521 
353 'I'he enactments were such as might be expected to 
follow a preamble of thi.s sort. 

3 . The acting of a part or character in a play. 
7 'are~'*. In mod. Diets. 

Enaotor (cmc'ktaj). Also 7 enacter, enu- 
aotor. [f. as jircc. t -on ; cf. Actor.] 

1, One who enacts (a law, ctc.'l. 

1609 A/an in Mcone (18.19' Ihwps of the Highest 

EiKicier of all derives. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gch. i. i 
The cii.iiL-ter of ibtir law;,. i86k Wilson & Gkikik Mem. 
E. P'orhes i. 13 I'lu.* enuctiir!. of ibis law. 

2 . One who en.'tcts (a part, scene, ceremony, 
incident, or ir.ansaction\ 

1829 l-ANooK fmag. Conn. (1846) 11 . 45 The en.actorH and 
upplaiidt'i's . . of the first and greatest crime. 1858 J. Mar- 
tin kau .Stud. Chr. 37 Skilful enactor of litcs. 

Enactory ;cnrL-ktoi i ', a. [f. as Jircc. + -OBY,] 
Cont'crncd with or relating to the enactment of law- 
1844 Riatkw. Mag. bV. vaIi Whether Lord Aljeidfen’s 
bill were enact ory .. i.»r rlechiratory. 1884 A. A. Putnam 

10 Vrs. Police yudge. xii. 83 * Law.s and Resolves’, enactory 
and re-enuclory. 

tEnaxture. obs. [f. as j>rec. t- - cue.] V Car- 
rying into act, fulfilment. 

1604 SuAKft. Ham. in. ti. 207 The violence of cither 
grief or joy 'I'heir own enactnresl/'j/! ennaotors), with them 
.selves destroy. 

tEna'^^Of V. Ohs. Also 6 7 inago. [f. En-* h 
Aoe; ci, OV . maagicr to decLtre (one) to be ol 
full age.] trans. 'I'o make old ; to give the ap- 
pearance of nge to. 

1 leiux* Ena ged ppl. a.^ grown old, inveterate. 
*593 Nasiik Chri-d's T. (1613) 68 Famine should . . in.ige 
thee. 1594 /.epheria wxy Disdain .should thus cnagu thy 
l)r..»\v ! >598 k'i.vBSii R Du Bartas n. n. i. (16(^5 -7> 1 . ‘ip* 
Neticr frost, nor snow, nor .slipp’rie ice The Fields cnag'd. 
1631 Cetcitina i. 20 l> inaged vei lue ! 

flnaid : sec En- pre/.^ 3. 
t SnaiT, V. Obs. rarc~^^. [f. En-^ + Ailt 
sb. or zl] trans. T‘o ‘ air 
x6o2 1 Iambs U 'ittcs Pi/gr. N ij. VVlio, when she li.sts 'tvilb 
Balnic-briMth’.s Ambrosie) Slice it |licr tongue! cnaire.s in 
Prose or Poesy. 

Enaliosanr (cnarliius^u). [f. Or. {rriAio-« of 
the iyo.a ■¥ fravpos liz.ard.] A ‘marine liifard': a 
designation applied to tlie gigantic fossil rejililcs 
(allied to the crocodiles) forming iht? orders Satt- 
ropfoygia and Iclitliyoptctygid. 

1863 Lvki.i. -'/////>;. Alan .'«x. 403 Remains of an enaliosanr 
. . in the r.o.T .1 <*f Novti Scoti.T. 

Enaliosaiiriail (en;edi|(isip*rirm), a. and .d*. 
[f. ns prec. -i IAN.] 

A. adj. I’ertnining to or rc.seml)ling the Ena- 
liosanrs. 

x86o Gosst: Rom. Nat, Hist. 361 The possibility of tin- 
pii:M’nt I'.vi.sl.tnco of the F.naliosautian type. x9^Athc- 
n.eum i*.* Dec. 875 'Phe Knaliosaiiriaii liyiiothcsis. xSyx 
Haki wi<; .V/rAAr/-. IV. ii. vu Enalioi^auruiri rcptilus. 

B. .\b. ICNAt.TOHAl.'lt. 

iBjj Penny Cy i t. , Enatiosanrians. .fos^W marine aniinaU. 
z88x (ji<ANr Vignettes /r. Plat. viii. 7^ The sea 

swarmed with gi"antio rn;diosauii.Tris. 

Enallage •leme'lad,:^/). Also 7-8 enallagy, 
eualagy. [a. 1.. €naflagl\ a. fJr. 
change, related to iviiKXartauv to change.] 

1 . Grant. The .substitution of one grammalical 
form for another, e.g. of sing, for pL, of jiresent 
for past tense, etc. 

1583 Fi'i.kk I'^cjencc 126 In the p.Trticiple . . is a manifest 
rnallacL' or ehange of the geiulcr. x6ia Si-ldfn f ittes Hon. 
113 'Pln ir (iranimarlans make it |EloliimJ an Kn.ill.Tgc of 
Number .. ti> evpress cxeelli-neie. z6|^ Dwi v IVks. 18s r 
VIIL 403 'I'licrt: may be .an enallagy ol iniiiiber, the nation 
for the nalion.s. 1737 Watkki. and Eucharist led. 2> 373 
En;dl.Agc* of tenses, which is fn-qiicnl in Scripture. 1832 
in WriLsiBR ; and in mml. Diels. 
f2. Rhct. ' .See (jiiot. -** 

1736 Baii.kv, Enallage, a figure whereby we change or in- 
vert the order of the terms in a dihcourse. 

t Ena'lnron. TEr. obs. Also 8 enalyrou. 
a. Ahr. jilinise "'cn aileron fen in, by way 
of : aileron jiinion, also bordering, braiding of a 
doii hlct ), if tiu* trad I tionai explanation be correct, 
cf. AbKUioN.] A hofdure charged with birds. 

( According to Sir G. Mackenzie and Poniy the 
word is an adv.,= ‘ cir/c, or in manner of a bor- 
dure’, the use by English heralds from l,eigli 
onwards Ixing erroneous.) 

1362 I .F Uiil A rmorie < 1 597) i r t The fifth (Bordurel is called 
Eiuiluriin, when it in occupied with any foule or bird. 
x6zo Guili.im Heraldry t. v. {i66o| 29 A Ixirdure, Azure 
ch.Trgcd with Eualuruii of Martlti.»s. 1766 Pohny Heraldry 
( 1787 >, English arniori.sts rail a Bordure Enalurun if charged 
with eight birds. [.And in mod. Diets,] 

11 Enam (fna-m). India, Also enaum, in&m, 
ina&m. [Pers. (Arab.) in s 5 m^ lit. * ^vour ’, 

f. naraina to be happy, in 4th conj. 

18 - ^ 
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an •ama to favour, bless.] A j^ranl of land free of 
the land-tax due to the Stale as supreme landlord ; 
also, the land so held. 

1803 I)k. WtLUNCTON in Garwood Desfi. V. ^61 The 
K.ijan aave him u riiluge in enauiii. 1850 W. H. Morlky 
An%it, Pt'sesi 1 . 302/1 An Ina^imdar iii iiol conipotent to 
ulien.'itc any part of his InaAm. 1858 J. B. Nor i on Tt'PiiS 
■; to Short-si/;htcd sovereigns . . granted away an enormous 
iluantity of I'lnrl in cnani. 

Enambor: see Kn- prejU'^ 1 b. 

Enambiish: see i 1. 

II EnairndaTt /»<//«. [a. rcrs.^lx»Loi 
tiiitj f. in ‘dm Enam-h^U iidf\ sUm of 

<i,ls/ttan to holtl.] One who holds an Knam ; an 
assijjnce of land free of land-tax. 

1850 [see Enam]. 1858 J. U, NtJKioN Topics 52 The dis- 
possessed cnamdar . . nursc(sj a sullen . . vengeance against 
us. 1866 Daily Tel. 8 Feh. 4/4 What can his views be upon 
. .ryutwarree, Eiianidars, Indian taxation? 

Snamel (emuinM), sh. Forms: 5 innamyl, 

6 iuaiuelvl, enamell, 7 ouammol, 7- enamol. 
[f. Enamel v. ; the ctyiin)Iogical senses are ‘ means 
of enamelling *, ‘ process or result of enamelling * ; 
the former includes the sense of Amkl sh.^ whicli 
Ijecame obs. in 18th c.] 

1 . A semi- transparent or opaque comjiosition of 
the nature of glass, applied by fusion to metallic 
surfaces, either to ornament them in various co- 
lours, or to form a surface for cncauslic painting ; 
also (in igth c.) used as a lining for culinary 
vessels, etc. 

U63 ill Tury W V/A • 1850! 35 A ruby with iiij l.-iU llys of 
while innainyl. 1586 B. La Primaud. hr. Acad. 1. 
11594) -'^11 works of gold, sil\cr, and inaniinell. 166a 

F.vklvn Ch'iLoi^r. i 44 Si|vi:r, to fill with a certain 
encauAfic or hlark cnaiiivl. 171a Ir. h'innet's //isf. Dmpi 
I. 193 Being finely ground, it i-4 used hy ihetlohlsiniths for 
Knatnel. 1837 DrsR xn.) Teneiia 1. ii. (187U5 Wild hya- 
ciutlis . . spread like p.'Uc|io<« of lilim enamel. 18^5 IJkk 
Dii t. .'his 1 . 277 The cnaino .1 of these saucepans is quite 
free from leatl. 

b. ; formerly with notion of an additional 
or jierleeting adornment ; now chiefly with reler- 
cnce to the hardness and polish of enamel. 
a 1680 .S. C MAKNot'K in Spurgeon Treas. Dm*., Ps. cxxxv. 

13 IJnLhaugcahlencs.s is tne thread tliat runs through the 
whole web; it is the enamel of all the rest. 1678 Ji-;k. 
'r.\vi.oR .S'fvv/f. Ded., Those Truths .. arc the enamel and 
fjcautyof oiir (.lurches. 18*3 Macai'I.av M/lhm, A'.rr. 11851) 

I. fj None of the b.mii and biilliant enamel of Pettarrh 
in the style. 185^ Hawiiiokne hr. //. yrtt/y. II. 35 A 
genuine luve of p.iinting and sculpture . . formed a fine and 
hard enamel <>ver their character. 

C. A gla-^sy * bead ’ formed by the blowpipe, 
d. In recent u.se applied to any composition | 
employed to form a .smooth hard coaling on any j 
surface on pottery, wood, leather, jjaper, etc ), j 
Cf. ExAMiih V. 2. 

2 . D/iys. [after Kr. ///w/A] The substance which 
fiifms the hard glossy coating of teeth ; the similar 
substance forming the coating of the bony scales 
of ganoid fishes. 

1718 J. CiiAvniiKi.AY.VK Relit;, i'hihs. 0730) f. iii. § 2 I'he 
'I'ccih arc surrounded with a n.ard Suli>laut.<;. .the Enamel. 
178* A. Monro .AnaUmiy 1 14 Each tooth is coiiipobcd of its 
, ar/er, or euawrl, and an itileriial bony substance. 1847 
Caki’KNTKW /{•td. § 586 Fishes of this order [(ianoidians] .arc 
covered by f«H':;nlar sc.'des, fomposed iiilernally of bone, 
and coaled with eiiunicl. 1863 Zton/. A’l'?'. lo Jan. 35/2 't’o 
nations good manners are what nuxlesty is to chastity, or 
enamel to ilie leeth. 1873 .MivAiir h'h’W. yUial. vii. 250 
The enamel is the Imrdesi .structure in the human IxKly'.^nd 
almost entirely a mineral, containing but two per rent, of 
animal .suEstanre. 

3 . An artistic work executed in enamel ; an 
enamel-painting. 

x86i Sat. /vrt'. 7 Sept. 353 The leather drinking-cup, 
helmet, and enamels, bespeak a thegn of high rank. 1863 
Sir Ci. Scorr Glean. IVestm. .-Ifi.Ot The e.\c(:utioii of thc;.c 
enamels is truly exquisite. 1865 Reader Mar. 278/2 Henry 
Bone . . for a single enamel . . i.s said to have received 2,200 
guineas. 

4 . transf, ( poet, and rhetorical) Applied lo any 
smooth and lustrous surface-colouring (sometimes 
with added notion of varied colours ; ; esp. to 
verdure or flowers on the ground. 

x6oo Fairfax Ta^io (J.k iJown from her eyes welled the 
pcarles round Upon the bright enamel of her face. i66s 
Moyle Oaas. Rrjtec. iv. i. 1x675) 169 The v.'irious and 
curim« Enammel of the Meadows. 1814 Cahv Dante's 
JnJ. IV. J13 On ihe green erianiel of the plain Were .shown 
me the great spirits. 1847 Emerson /Wms, Each ^ All 
Wl:s. ' Mohii) 1 . 399 The bubbles of the latest wave Fresh 
pearls to their enamel gave. >864 Skeat UhlaneTs Poems 51 
Leafs enamel, blos-soiu’-s beauty. 

6. attrib. and Comh.^ as enamel-colour ^ -lining, 
-manufattory, -paintinj^, -plate, -powder, -work ; 
also enamol-kiln, a kiln for firing porcelain (hat 
has been printed on the ; enamel -painting, 
the production of a piSure by fusing vitrifiablc 
t:olours laid on a metal surface ; enamel-paper, 
p.apcr covered ^with a glazed metallic coating. 
Also (in dental anatomy), enamel-oell, one of the 
cells of the enamel-organ, sometimes called col- 


lectively * enamel • membrane ’ ; enamel-outiole, 
that which covers the outer surface of the enamel ; 
enamel-germ, a portion of thickened epithelium, 
which afterwards dcvelopcs into the enaraol-orgon. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. X14 To prepare the flux for 
*cnaJiicl-coIuurR. x88x Porcelain Wks. Worcester Its 
true character in revealed after it has passed through the 
"enamel kiln. 1884 Daily News 24 July 6/3 The *cnamcl 
linings of cooking utensils used in the Kuyal Navy. X75a 
Up. Pocot:KK Travel* (i88y) 11 . 6q The china und*enaincl 
manufactory at Battersea. zflM T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 
558 P'n.amel developed from the *enatncl organ. 1847 Ln. 

I. iNusAY CAr. ArlL Introd. aoo Miniature and *enanicl 
p.Tinl tng. 1875 U RE Diet. A r/s 11 . 273 All enamel paint ings 
are in fact, done on either copper or gold. 1835 Owen 
Skel. ^ Teeth 267 'fhe *enaniel plates in the elephant’.s 
{grinder. 1^5 Uhb Diet. Arts 1 1 . 273 'fhe *eiiamfd powder 
i.s spread with a .spatula. X756-7 Ir. Keyslrf^s Trmc 

II . 6 An *enanieUwork of the ancient arms of Florence. 
1879 Sir G. .Scott Lett. Archit. I. 312 Of en.'xniel-work you 
have splendid relics in the monument of William dc Valence. 

Enamel (enoe’mel), V. Forms : 4 enaumayl, 
(4 5 anamal, -ol, -yl, 5 annamal), 4-6 enamyl, 
(5 cnnamel\ 6-8 enamell, 7 en-, inammel(l, 
;^euamol, inamil, 8 enamle), 4- enamel, [ad. 
AFr. enamaylUr, enameler (1,^13 in Godef.), f. 
en- (see VM-^)->eamayl, Amkl jA] 

1 . hans. To inlay or encrust (metal) with .a 
vitreous compo.sition (.see ItNAMKL sb.) applied to 
the surface by fusion. Also absol. 

In early use chiefly denoting the inlaying or partial cover- 
ing ijf ii irictallic surface in order lo uniamcnt it by the con- 
trast between the colour of Ihe enamel and that of the 
metal ; afterwards applied to the process of entirely covering 
metals with enamel, to form a ground for painting in vitrifi- 
able colours, or for any ornainetiial or ecunoniic purpose. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1457 Brcnde ^oldc . . eiiaumaylde 
with uzer. t 1400 Maunuev. .\ix. 219 Foules, alle of gold, 

K: richely wrought & cnatnclcd. 14x0 in E. E. Wills 41 
^ 5 r 1>' map of \e' coucrclc ys an-.imylyd with hlewe. a 1440 
Sir DegrcT'. 634 Anamclcdc with azourc. X458 Test, hlbor. 
<1855) H. 226 Silver that is an.'iineled. ?<. 1475 .St/r. imve 
fiejirc 746 V'our chayncs enameled many a folde. 1503 
Privy Purse Elh. o/Vorkij^yt' 96 A fiayrc of .smallc knyves 
inainylcd for the Queues uwne u.sc. x6m Sir T. Hkkhkkt 
Tra?'. 38 Jewels of gold inammeld ano^l with stones of 
worth, a 1691 Boyle ( J.), It were foolish to colour or enamel 
upon the glasses of telescopes. 17x6 8 l.Anv M. W. Mon- 
tagu k Lett. I. xxxii. ira A large hou»uiet of jewels made 
like natural flowers, .well .set and enamelled. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. X22 It will liccome fit to cn.Tinel ivith on gold 
or other metals. 1837 GoKi.Nci ^ 1 "hitch aro Micrc^r. 40 
A piece of dial plate enamelled black. x87* Yeats Tech, 
HUt. Comm. 211 Kitchen utensils of tin and iron are 
enamelled. 

b. 'Eo inlay or cover metal surface.^ with (figures 
or ornaments of enamel) ; to portray with enamel. 

X494 Faiivan YU. 538 And Iherin imagery grauen & en- 
amelyd mostc cnryou.slye. X5s8 Lane. Wills I. 83 A ring 
of’ gold w'’‘ letters one y* outside cnrunyled, 1756 7 tr. 
A'eysb:r\s Trav. 11760) IV. 260 A golden triangle, .on which 
is enamelled ihe image of the virgin Mary. 

C. transf To variegate like enamelled woik ; 
to adoni or beautify i^any surface j with rich and 
varied colours. 

1650 Kiilt.fr Pisgah 11. yi. 143 The counirey thereof w.xs 
eii.-uiitillcd with plc.Tsai|t rivers. U. Ox>an Ir. Pinto's 

Trav. xxxix. (1663) 156 1 ’hc Loro. . enamels the Firma- 
ment with .stars. C 's’i^ Shenstone Elegies xxvi. 4 Spring 
ne'er eiiameird fairer uie4ids than thine. X834 Pkinci.k 
Afr. Sk. ix. 298 Millions of flowers of the nio.st brilliant 
hues enamel the earth. 18315 J. Bknnkt Winter Mcdit, 11. 
xi, 387 In Corsica the roadside in the valleys.. i.s enuindled 
with the purple Cyclamen. 

+ d. fig. M'o .adorn magnificently ; lo imparl an 
additional splendour to what is already beautiful ; 
to embellish sujKTricially. 

*593 Nashf Christ's Tearcs You [preachers] count it 
liropnaite to arte-cnamcl your speech. X597 iNOMKi uoRrr 
.S’erm. 2 J^ohn Kp. Dcd., \ou have cnameliL as it were, and 
emhroidcrd that graiind benefite with infinite other kind- 
nesses. 1599 N.\siik Zi'nr. .S 7 /<//^ (i87i> 35 , 1 might enamel ! 
.ind h.Ttch oner this device more ai titiciafiy. //. i63x Honne 
Serm. X. 97 And being enameled with that beaiiliful Hoc- 
trine of good Workes t<x>, 1670 Evf.lvn in Thil. Trans. 

V. 1057 How do .such Persons enamel their Cluiracters, and 
adoriie their Titles with lasting and pennanent honors ! 

2 . In various extended uses (see Ilnamelled). 

a. To apply a vitreous glaze by fusion to ySiir- 
faces of any kind, e.g. pottery). 

b. To cover (any material, e.g. Tvood, paper, 
cardboard, leather) with a smooth polislicd coating 
resembling enamel. 

I c. Used by Holland as traiisl. of T«. immre'. 
I’o ‘ bum in ’ the colours (applied with wax 
crayons) in encaustic p.iinling. Obs. 

x6oi lioLLANu /V/«y II. 546 As touching the feat of setting 
colours with wax, and enamelling with fire. Ibid., And lo 
inarnel by the means of fire. 

d. As a cosmetic process : To apply certain 
preparations to (the lacc^ in order to imparl an 
ajipearance of smoothness to the skin, 
x868 N. Hr O. 68 Knameliing the face. I'liis practice . . is 
partly described in a fragment of Ovid 

Enaiiiellar» enamelav (cme*m6l.li), a, [f. 

lilNAMBL sb. + -AH.] Consisting of enamel, resem- 
bling enamel ; smooth, glossy. 
x8a8 in Wkortkr. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diels. 


Enamelled, enameled (enae mcld),///. a. 
[f. Enamel v. + -kdI.] 

1. Ornamented or covered with enamel, or with 
a glossy coating resembling enamel. Enamelled 
board \ cardboard with a glazed surface. En- 
amelled leather : a glazed leather used for boots, 
for parts of carriages, etc. Enamelled photo- 
graph : a photograph on metal or pottery, covered 
with a thin layer of enamel ; also (in recent use) 
a photograph on paper, overlaid with a film of 
gelatine. 

x 5 ai Burton Anat. Mel. ni. ii. iii. iii. (1651) 474 Inamclled 
jewels on their necks. 1740 Swift Will Wks. 1745 VIII. 
384 The enamelled silver plates to distinguish outlies uf 
wine by. X884 s. Bketun Diet, Univ. Inform. 713 En- 
amcllvd culinary utcii.sils arc now both cheap xind uummoii. 
X879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 39 Walls entirely cased with 
iMi.TineIlcd tiles of deep blue. 

b. Ehys. Of teeth, etc. : Having a coating of 
enamel. See Enamel sb. 3 . 

1870 Roli.kston Anitn. Life Introd. 68 The eiiuinelled 
scales of (.lanoidei. x87« N icholson Palxont. 423 There 
are. always two .sets of enamelled teeth. 

2. Having naturally a hard polished surface, re- 
sembling enamel. 

X590 SiiAKS Mid. N. It. i. 255 And there the snake throwe.s 
her eiiunimerd skinne.^ X59X — Two Gent. 11. vii. »8 He 
makes sweet niusickc with th' criaineld .stones. *854 Woou- 
WARO Molluscn (1856) 101 Those [shells] acquire a glazed 
or enamelled surface, like the coiiries. 

8 . Beaiilificd with various colours. 

16x3 FuRCHAs/V/jjpr. I.i. V. 20 Delighting themselves in the 
enamelled walkes. 1633 Milton Arcades 84 O'er the sinootli 
enamelled green . . Follow xiic. 1760 f ScoiT Eiegv Poet. 
Wks. 1x786) 29 Blows not a flow'rel in ih' enainel'd vale. 
x86o WHYTKr.Mia.viLLK lloltnby House yyj The enamel led 
meadows . . of that fairyland. 

t b. fig. (.Iriiatc. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. 112 Inamcld speakers .. 
condemned oi.hersasbaiharoii.‘..Tnd ignorant. X656 S. Winikr 
.Serm. Ep. Ded., 1 have not aflcctccl cMiamcl’d phrases. 

Enameller, enameler (criu:-m6loj). [f En- 
amel V. + -lili.j One who cnunicls, or e.KecuU*s 
enamelled work. 

x6a3 C0CKEUA.M, An Enaminellcr, EniasiHke. 1761 (title) 
The i.ifc of 'l'hx:odorc (iardclle, Limner and Enaincllcr. 
x8oo tr. Lagrange's < hem. 1 . 64 You may ciiqiloy fiinricls 
fornii'd at an cnainelU-r's lamp. x86x A. B. Hofe Eng. 
Cnthcdr. M^th C. vii. 251 En.amcllers of tiles arc rising in 
general estimation. 

Enamellinc^, enameling (('n;t?'meliij\ rV//. 

sb. Also 6 8 c. enamelyue. [f. JiInamkl v. + -jno L] 

1. a. The action or process of covering or adorn- 
ing with enamel, b. comr. A covering or orna 
mentation of enamel. Also attrib. 

Eiiafncllingfurnacc,?ii\\\\\voiti for fusing the coat- 
ing of enamel on enithenwaro, glass, etc. Enamel- 
ling-lamp, a lamp with blow’pipe attached for 
ornamenting gla.ss with enamel. 

rx449 riadt It A’c/e. 127 'I’liei schuldcii Icie rather blow 
enameling than reed or whijt. XS50 Lvnulsay Sqr. Mcl- 
dram i23Ayks. 1879 I. 163 Of gold [was) ane garland of her 
heid Dccorit with eiianiclync. x65a Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
I. 286, I went to one Mark Antonio, an incoiiiparahle iirlist 
in enamelling. x688 R. Holme rmoury tii. 382/1 An F.n- 
ainelling point.. is for tlie ordering and setling Aininell .. 
in its place. 1739 Sir J. (Ti.kkk in ISibl. lopogr. lirit. 111 . 
258 A sort of enxiinclling on the gold socket. ^1760 Iiuioi.s 
ill Times (1884' t 8 .Apr. 4/3 Many ciiibisities of bronzes, 
cn.'xnH.lIings, niiniarurv.s, etc. 182a Bewick Mem. 56 I he 
kill or taught his brother . . eiiameHiiig and painting. 1868 
limes »2 .Sep. 9/4 Cosmetics, bath prepuialioiis and cn> 
ameliing. 

2. Jig 

15.. I.n. Burlehui Ad-inee to Q. Eliz. in llarL Misc. 
(X81J91 II. 377 A fair enamelling of a terrible dani^er. 

ait rib. xBa^ Moork Rhymes on Road Exl. vii. 49 J'he 
small, cii.'imf:inng touch Of.suioulh Carlino. 

Enamellist fcmcmeliat). [f. Enamel .t^. -i- 
-IST.] An artist in enamel. 

1885 Mag. Art .S«i>i, 479/3 'J'he pidc fawn-colour employed 
by the great enximeilists of ihe age. 

t Enamelnre* Obs. rare-^. [f. Enamel t*. 
4 - -URE.] An enamelling, covering of enamel. 
c X430 /YVp; Lyf Mtuihode't. xcv. (1869) 51 Eche of them 
was enameled, xind in cxich eiiameluru ther was propre 
scripture. 

II Enamorft'do. Ohs. [Sp., f. enamorar to 
EnaMOUIO = lNA.M()ilATO. 

1677 .Sir T . Hkrhkrt Trav. 74 (T.i An cnamorado neglects 
all other things to accomplish hi.s delight. 

t Ena'moratei V. Obs. rare. [f. It. inna- 
morat- ppl. stem of innam orate * to enamour, to 
fall in loue* (Florio).] Irons. To inspire with love. 
Ilcncc Ena'morating ppl. a. Also Bnaimora*- 
tion, ecstasy of love. 

XS91 Pkrgivall sp. Diet., Enamorar, to cnamorate. 
Heywoou Gunaik. vi. 297 The place and object which 
made him first grow enamorated. a 17x1 Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 119 Still upon my Spirit stream. In 
sweet enamourating Beam. Ibid. Damorct Wks. 1721 IV. 
529, 1 felt enamouration.s .sweet. 

t Snamorate, a- and sb. Obs. Also 7 en- 
amoret, -ourite. [ad. It. innamorato : sec prcc.] 
A. adj. Enamoured. B. sb. A lover. 

Hence Bna'inorately, adv. 
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. 1607 Hrvwood Fnir MaidExcfu i. Wks. *874 1 . ai, I am 

a poor enamorate. 16x4 Cookk City OtUltmt in Hazi. 
Dddsley II. 289 A kind cnamoret 1 did strive to prove. z6at 
Anai. AM. iti. iL iii. Is this no small servitude for 
an cnainnurite to be every hour combing his head ¥ 1599 
N ASHE Stuji (1871) 38 A third writes passing cn- 
aiuoratelyf of the nature of white-meats. 

iSnamorato, enamorata, obs. forms of In- 
amok.\to, Inamokata. 

tySfi Cmftoisst'ur cxxlv. 31, I have lately taken a survey 
of the numerous tribe of Knamoratos. c 1763 SaNer (1767) 
1 . 164 No. 39 Various were the tricks reUted of tliis uii- 
haijpy enamorato. 177a 84 Cook Ffty. tijijot IV. 1317 
Thinking it would be a bad precedent, and an encourage- 
ment to other enamouratocs. x8ia R. H. in /\.raM. 25 
May 327/2 The ki.ssing of a girl by two enantoratoes. iSax 
Catlin M Amer. Ind. (1844) IJ. Iv. 198 One of his little 
fair ctiamoratas, or ‘ catch crumbs * such as live iti the halo 
of all great men. 

SnamOlir (ontemni), v. P'orms : 4-5 an- 
amovu;r, -or, 4 9 enamor (6 ennamor), 5 en- 
amur^ 7 enamore, inamor, -our, 4- enamour, 
[a. OF. enamour-a\ f. (sec amour love 

(pee Amouk) ; equivalent h’irmatiuns are JT., iSjj., 
J’g. enamorar^ It. innamorare^ 

1 . tram. To inspire or inflame with love. Chiefly 
pass. To be enamoured : to be in love. C'<)U.sl. 
o/f ft?;/, ^ upon, with. ALsoyfi'. 

1303 K. IIkunnk tlandl. Synne 8170 A grete m.aystcr and 
a syre W.xs .'inamourde soon hyre. c X385C1IAUCKM A. li. IF. 
i6ci6 She wex eii.'imourcd vpun this man. 1494 Karyan vi. 
rlxxvii. 174 Of this Lowys, it is teslifyed .. that he sliulde 
eiinmoure hytnselfe vpon a mciichou j/.#-. niinj. 1530 Fai.sor. 
532/1 She hath as many craftestu eiuimour afoole upon lif.r 
as any queiMu: in this towne. X549C0VKK11A1.K Krasnt. Par. 
a Cor. iii.8 So is ourc soule euerye dayc more .^nd more seoro- 
atelye cuanioure<l. 1590 Siiaks. .U/V/i.A'.iv.i.Ua ^le-lllOUght 
( was enarnouied of an Asse. ** i6a6 W. Sclai i k St'rmons 
tixperimrutatt Metliiiiks, ihcrtrforc. that I might 
cnaniore yoti of love towards tliis mercy of Cod in Christ 
Jesus. i6ap Oonnk Whihund. Serm., Ceu. i. 2 Wks. 
1839 5® i't**'di thou hast enamoured me, nuide me in 

love. 1671 Mii.ton P. R. 11. yii Should she .. Descend 
with all her winning ch.mns begirt To euamoitr. c 1750 
.SiiKNs'jiiNK Solicitude 5 Wiih her mien she enamours 
the brave. x8ox Wi£i.i.iNi;r(*N in (lurw. J^hp. I. It ap- 
pears that he was much euainotcd of otic of the Koorg 
Rajahs sisicrs. 1858 Lon(;f. lipitneih. x. Him whom 
thou dost once enuiuuiir. 1878 Hkuwnino f.a Saisiaz y/ 
Where that l.ady lives of whom eiiuinourcd was my 
%oul. 

2 . In weaker sense ; To charm, tlclij;ht, fascinate. 
(.!hiefly pass, ( !onst. of, t on, i* with. 

1590 SwAKs. Afids. A'. III. i. 141 Mine ejire is much en- 
amored Ilf ihy note. 1647 Sai.tmakhii Spark/, (i/ory (1847) 
107 Those only gr.aces that the world can. .be enamoured on 
in ( Jod's jicoplc. x6pa Soctm Serm, (16^71 1 . 11 Whether.. 
Anger , . Revenge. . Wsinionne.ss . . could liavc ;it all uflccled 
or enamoui'M the mind of the same Socrates. 174a Ru: iiabd- 
SON Pamela 111 . 55 t.ord Davers himself is hecome in* 
amoiird of your Letters, X790 BokkI'. Fr, l\e7f. 83 'They 
are so much en:.imourt*d of your fair atid e.«ju.'il representa- 
tion. ]866 Oic KKN.s Lett. (1880) II. 262, I «un not so tnucli 
enamoured of the first and third subjects. 

H 3 . To desire p.assioiiiitely, fall in love with. 

1854 hwx.vy Fest us icd. 51 443 The pining Rpirit Which 
doth criumoiir inimorlality. 

Enamoured (eiiiu in.)j(l\//i/. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -Ei> L] Full of the pMS.sion of love; in love. 
Also, in weaker sense, charmed, fascinated. 

a 1631 Donnk Poems 1 16501 38 Th' iiuimoiir'd fish will .stay. 
16^ tjcANviLi. .bV/'/jr. Set. xiv. 83 The cnauiunr'd Intellect. 
i66{» WommPAn.V/. Teresa 1. xxxvi. 268 'This (ilass was . . 
set in oiir Lord himself, with such an enamoured crmiinu* 
nicatiun of himself. 1709 Stkki.u: Tatter No. s/ ^6 I/Ov« 

. . hud that Kflfecl on this enamour’d Man. X814 Wouosw. 
iVhite Doe 1. 85 Where the enamoured sunny light Ilriglilens 
her that w.n.s .so bright. 1855 Milman J.at. t'/ir. (1864) V. 
VIII. viii. 33 The enamoured princess could not endure life 
without him. 1877 I-Iowoen Sbaks. Prim. vi. 8 m 'fhe en- 
amoured Venus. 

lienee Ena*motiredness. rare. 
ai6jS WoooiiKAi) /to/y Liuiut.’- (iftfi'i) 56 .Sensual love.s, or 
enaniour’diiess of any earthly person or thing. x8. . Mrs. 
C. Ci.akkp: Oh Coriolaiius n. i. 164 Among the most intense 
utter.'incc.s of spouA.'il enamouredness. 

Enamouring (ciue niorii)), ///. a. [f. Kn- 

AMonu »■ -INC-.] That enamours ; lovely. 

t6&2 Decay Ckr, Piety viii. g 3. 263 i’hc . . enamouring 
invitations he makes to us._ cx68o Rkvkkiook .Serm. (1729; 
11.460 They enjoy .. infinite and en.ainouring perfections, 
a 1716 South .SV>v//. (17171 ITI. 392 11 c.. grasped at the 
most enamouring ProjKJsals of .Sin. 

Enamourite : see .KNA^roUATii: sb. 
Enamonrment (eiue'm.^jmcuit •. [f- k.vamour 
V. + -MENT ; cf. OF. ennmonrement.] The state 
of being enamoured. 

a 1711 Kf.n Ilymm Kvang. PotU. Wks. 1721 1 . 25 Pure 
like the Saints Knamonr.oments above. x886 j. Pavnu ir. 
Boccaccio' s Decameron XL 23 The countess, beginning with 
her first enamourmetit. 

[Enanation: (jiven in some mod. Diets, with 
a reference to R. Brown Botany (1S74) where it is 
a misprint for lilNATio.v.] 

Enanger, Enangle: see Vju- fref.^ 2, j. 
Snantiopathio (ensemtiitjq^'-pik), a, Med. 
[f. as next + -10.] Of or pertaining to Enantjo- 
patht; that acts by causing eftccts contrary to 
those of the disease. 

1830 Edin. Rco. L. 5x3 The . . cnantiopathic . . opposes 
contrary to contrary. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 


Enaatiopatliy (dnscmti|P‘p&>i>. Med. [as if 
ad. Gr. HvavnonhOtiaf f. havrioiraJitis of contrary 
properties, f. iuavriot opposite + irdtfor feeling.] 
An occasional svnonym of Allopathy ; the treat- 
ment of disease by contraries. 

185a Sir W. Hamilton D/scusstons App. iii. C. 682 Knan- 
tioptithy, and not hoimcopathy, is the true medicine of 
minds. x8^ in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Enautiosia (enfle-ntiiiru’sis). Bhet. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. iyaifricoatv, f. ipavrtb’tffBai to op|Xt8e, f. 
ivavriof contrary.] A figtire of speech in which 
the opposite is meant to what is said ; irony. 

1657 J. Smith Afyst. Rhet. 118 Ertantiosis, a figure when 
we speak . . by a contrary. zyai-iSoo Bmi.xv, Jsnantmis, 
runtrariety ; a Khctoricid Figure. In mud. Diets. 

Enantyr : see Enaunter. 

Enapt, enarbour: see P-x- prefix'^ 2. 
tEnarch (ena'JtJ), v. Obs. t/f. Inarch, [f. 
EiV- ^ -f Alton sb. ; cf. OP\ cnarchier^ a. trans. 
To build or set in the form of an arch. b. To 
arch in or over, draw .an arch over. C. Her. In 
pass, of .a chevron : To have an arch within its 
inner angle. Hence Ena’rched ///. a. 

<1430 l.viMi. .Htor. Thebes K. T. S.) 12.53 h. porche hilt 
of square sloiiys ful myghicly eriarched. 156a LkiuiI A r- 
/wr»V.MJ 5Q7» ic»5 b, The iMide Argent, a Cheucrou enarrhed 
Sable. 161 X .Si*KK» /list. lit. HriL ix. xii. (16321 705 Knaich- 
iiig the ayre with a spaiions R.-iincbow. * x6xo CiniLi.iM 
Heraitiryw. vi. (ifiii) 57 Soinetimc.s enarched stuiietimfs 
reuersed. x63x Wkevfr Ahc. Fun. .Mon. 842 1 his c;nan;licd 
Monument. 

EnaTchlng vbl. sb., vnri.int of Inauchino. 

1727 Bkadlkv Faut. Jfict. b.v. Crafting, Drafting by . . 
Icnaiching. 1871 11 . AlArMii.i.AN True Fine iii. 117 Graft 
ing by cnarching. 

Euargite :'ena*jdy,oitV [f Gr. tvapy-ri^ clear 
(liom its cleavage being apparent) + ite,] A 
black .sulph-arsenide of copjKrr, of metallic lustre. 

xBs* SiiFPARn J/Zw. 350 Knargitc massive, granular or 
culutiinar. 

+ Eua’nUf V. Obs. [a. OP‘. enarme-r to arm, 
f cn- ill +at fner to arm ; cf. Anahmkd.] Aum v. 

1 . trans. To put into arms; to fit or equip with 
armour or wea|.*ons. Also reJI. 

1320 Cast. Lirue 1351 He was cn-artned fill strongc. 
1430 Lvno. ChroH. Troy i. vii, The. nauyc . . Well miarnicd 
and ryclmly vitayled. x5m 20 Di'nhak Lament Ma- 
karis vi, An.\rmit vnder (Maitland MS. «narmil buiih wiih| 
heline and schcild. r >^S Linofsay 'I'itscollici C/ttou. 
.Scot. (17281 fio We exhort your Maje.Rty to enarm yonr.sclf. 
1384 lit nsoN tr. />« Bartas* Judith i. 371 ^1613 ) (1 ),* While 
sheplieids they enartnc vnu.sM to danger. 1830 J. Mavne 
.Sitter dun 128 l)umfric.s, in niony a (;liu.sen band, KnarnTd 
appears. 
b./g. 

c 1400 Pallad. an llusb. i. 623 Thei wol . . his Ci»ur,igc 
(.narinc. X541 bircoN Nevs ant of 1 leaven Wk.s. <1843' 46 
•And the belter unarm himself with counigeou.'; valiam e to 
li.ght .Hguinsl tbe crafty and subtile nss<tuliN of his etmmy 
Hhe. DevilJ. 1581 Anorkson Serm. Panics Crosse Gi Our 
wicked nature, .enurmeth hautic contempt a.gaiiist them. 

2 . transf. 

Y ^1x400 Alortc Arth, 910 'The vesarc, he avent.'iile, en- 
armciUs so faire, c xipna Pallad. on llusb. 1. 502 And licle 
uke wfil thi hous eiiarinc. 1496 Bk. St. Alban's, Fnhini(?.’j 
'I’he oai|»c . .is. .strongc enarinyd in the inuuthc. 

3 . Cookery. 'To lard, garnish wdlh bacon. 

r 14x0 Liber Coeorum The crane is eriarmed ful 

weIe..With larde of pork«. X494 Fauvan vii. 599 Bore 
liedes in caslellys of golde and t:n.Trnicd. 

4 . Her. To depict in vari»>us colours the arms 
Dieiik, hoofs, tusks, etc.) of a bird or beast. Also 
transf {nonre-u.vc'', to describe as if hercTldic.ally 
the 'anus’ of (a hawkL 

14. . t'raisc of Cere 74 in Totid Jlfust, (ioiwr 4 Cham . 
3116 llIU auncestryl Bcryth hym fthe hoar] a/ure enarmyd 
with gold. X486 Bk. .St, Albans A vij h. To begyiuie at 
hir fete and goo vpwarde a.s knyghttis hecn liariT .side and 
armeod, h so we shall en.'iniiehcr |lhc* huwkj. xBiB in 'J’oni). 

Hence Eua rniod ppl. a., furnished with armour, 
equipped for battle. 

c 1400 Dcsir. Troy xxx. 12262 In company with kni.ghles 
enarmit. 157a Knox I list. Kef. Wks. 1B46 I. 222 Willi 
the hole hantlis of French iiieti en.n iiie<l. 15& 8 Hist, Jus. 
Cf (1804' 9.4 Requyring support of enurniit men for defence 
of the King’s cans. 

Enarni, var. of Inarm, to embrace. 

EnarniO (en.i'jm). [a. GF. cnarme buckler- 
strap.] 'I’he .strap by which a shield or buckler 
was belli on the arm. 

x8^ H. Dll I O-N cd. Fairholfs Costume Gloss. s.v. 

t Elia'niie(e< Obs. [f. ( )F. enarmer to arm 
(see Ena KM v .) ; Godef. cites mmse cnarmee 
body.] - A KM V. 

CX430 Lyix.aie fiochas (15581 1 , viii. 112 She bad Harach 
. , (hat he shoulde a great cnarme take. But he for dredo 
thvs iruirncy gan forsake. Ibid. III. x. 36 'Thenarme of 
Xerx.ses to susicne. This woman faught tyke a fell woliicsse. 
/bid. III. xxi. 3 With him he bad a full great enarmec, 
Chose out of Cartage in .stele armed hryght. 

t Elia*nilOUre« Obs. rare-- *. [f. Enahm 7a, 
after armour.^ Armour ; a suit of armour. 

15x3 Doi.t.las FEncis viii. ix. 57 Of aN mony enarinouris 
spnlxcit cienc. 

t £llft*vrablgr 5 onarra- 

buUe. [ad. L. enarr&bilh, f. t'narrare\ sec next.] 
'rhat may be related or told. 


t6a3 CocKRRAM II, Which may bee Declared, Sarrabie, 
Enarrabbr. 

II Used by mistake for innarrabk [ad. L. inndr- 
rdbilis\, that cannot be described. 

148a Monk 0/ Evesham iArb,T 47 'This gold smylb. .wjnh 
an en.xrrabune geslur . . joyde to^ my leJer. Caxti'N 

Cifas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495' i. xliv. 76 a/2 This day hauc 1 
.seen thynges cnarrahlc. 

tEnarrate, V. Obs. [f. endrtaD ppl. stem 
of endrnhrc, f. P- out + ndrrdre to relate.] trans. 
'I'o tell out clearly. 

xyto tr. t.eonardus' Alirr. Stones 41 Tlic Ctiu.sc.s . . it 
would be useless here to enurrate. 

tEnarration. obs. Also 6 enuaration. 
[ad. L. cttdrrdtion'Cmy n. of action f. e-narra-rc : 
see prec.] 

1. An exposition, a commentary. 

1563--87 Foxk a. 4 At. ( i 596‘ 4R/2 Heraclitus, .first began 
to write, .enmiratioris upon the new testament. 1570 Bit* 
LiNosi.KV F.uciid I. xxvi. 3/ As witnesseth Kuderniix in }iix 
lioukc of Gcomeirieull eti.'irr.'itions. xfiog Biiilk iDouay) Ps, 
cl. comm., S. Augustin in the coni lusion of his EnarriUions 
*or .Sertnure. upon the J'saliiies, explicateth a niy.slerie. 1847 
Torsiifh. .1 Ptsigne 8 'Lhc Ancients framed their Com 
inentnrics, Knarratious, >Si holies, etc. 

2 . A dtscrifitioii, ilctailcd story or narrative. 

*S 9 * ‘r. Junius m Ke^r. xvii. 7 'I'liere is (in the Apoca- 
lypse]. .an enarratiuri of the be.Tsp 1666 J. Smith Old Age 
{1676' 68 An Anatomical F.iiai ration of (lie . . coinpouniling 

f arts of these limbs. 1678 Cudwoh rn Intel/, Syst. i. v. 802 
n that enarration which is written, concerning the Rich 
man and La/urits. xyxy David Wii kins in Monk t.i/e of 
Bentley (1833) II. ai j'hc whole di.scourse contained .. 
nothing hut .'in enarration of his performance:!. i8a6 (T. 
.S. Faufh Diphculties of Romanism (1853) Augustine's 
Fnarraiions on the i'salnis. 

t Ena‘rratiT6. Obs. rare. [f. L. eniirrdt pjd. 
.stem of indmirc: see Enahuatk and -ive; cf. 
nar/atizv.] a. A story, tale. b. An argument, 
rc.isoning. 

1560 Rdi.i.and Crl. Cenus i, 256 Me to per.sw.Tdc with 
wrung enariatiuc I.ufe to .Tbstcnc. Ibid. 757 'riiayull hard 
Venus enarriuiiie. 

tEnarra*tor. Obs. [n. L. Pnam/tor, iHfenl u. 
f. cndrrd-rc: see ICnakkatk.] He who pro 
claims or tells forth ch^arly. 

1610 (.li u.i iM Heraldry 111. xxiv. (i6fxd 241 Not .. only a 
.Spectator, but .vlso a. ./ealoiis F.n.Tnalor of hi.s Wisiloinc. 

Enarthrodial (enaj)>rr>u'dial), a. Anat. ff. 
mod.l.. cnarthrbdia (f, Gr. iv in 4- All- 
THuoiiiA) . Enahtiiuosis r -AI..] Gf the natuie 
of, or belonging to, the bull -aml-.socket joint. 

X836 9 ’ 1 ‘oni) (yet. Anat, IL 884/1 A true enarthrodial or 
coiyluid aitit iilalion is developed. 1845 Todij fir Bowman 
Phys. Anat. 1 . 71 An c-narthrodi.'il or hali-and-sockct joint. 

Enarthrosis (cn.TijMP'^'sis). Anat. [a. (jit. 
inffiOpauTt^ joiiiling in, f. hapBpos jointed. C'l. 

'I'he jointing of the lmll-lik«i head of 
.a bone into a .socket ; the ball-and-socket joint. 

1634 'f. Johnson Ir. Parey'.<t Chi%'ur^. vi. viii. (16781 166 
I'.nurthrosis, wiieii the head of u hone U wholly rcc'cived in 
rlio c.'tviiy of .'mother. 1741 Monko Anat. (ed. 31 249 The 
superior round He.'id (>f this lb me of the Arm is articulntrd 
]jy Lii.'iitlirusis, with the (ilenoid ('uvily e>f the .Seapulii, 
x8i6 K iKiiv fv: .Sc. F.utomol, i iB.'B'IlI. .xxxiv. 4x2 M. I21- 
treille I'Jills the artieul.ttion of the. head in this genus Apn- 
deriis Kiiarihni-.is. 1870 Koi i.i sroN .'Iw/w. t.ije 33 The. . 
needs of these limbless .'tnimals |Dp)iidi:i| .are met by the 
'hall and .socket' arliculatioii or en.xrthrusis of the pr«)- 
cocliun iMjdics of their vertebrae. 

EnaSCent (/'n.c-st-nth a. rare, [ad. L. ends- 
rent-em, jir. p|)lc. of rndsti, f. P- out * niisci to Ig* 
born] 'i'hat is ju.'it coming ini o being. Also^^. 

i74S'\VAHiu:KT(iN(.^t«/7j. ReJl. 11. Wks. liRii) 385 An enas- 
cent equivouition. 1791 K. Dakw’IN Bot. Card. 1. 61 'J’hf: 
new nnn.'tls of cnascenl lime. Ibid. 1. iv. 489 Kiia.si.enl 
leaves expand. 

tEnatailty a. Ohs. rare~ ^. [ad. \..cnatant- 
cm, pr. ])plc. of cnatd-re to float iij). f. e- out ■*- 
natdret to swim.] Moaling iij>, coining lo the 
surface. 

1657 Tomi,i.ns4 ).n Renou's Disp. 552 Then sbonld . . the 
cnniatit bran (bel revived into a sieve. 

t Enata’tiOll. ob.^. rare-**, [ad. J.. htatd- 
titm em, n. of action f. enntdre to swim out ] A 
swimming out, an cscajic by swimming. 

X73X x8oo in Bailkv. 1775 in Asii ; .tiuI in mod. Diets. 
Enata C/ ‘«u ‘t). a. Phys. [ad. L. Pmit-us, pa. 
>j»le. ot end Sfi, f. c- out i ndsci to be born.] 'I’hat 
las grown out : said of the apophysis of a bone. 
x666 J. Smith Old Age (16761 176 The Knale. parts . . or 
the Apojjliyse.s of the hones. 1884 in .Sj>d. Soc. Lex. 

Enaiion .V’n<’* j3n;. Bot. [ad. I., endtidn-em 
outgrowth, f. Pndsd : «cc prec.] (.Sec quoi.J 
1842 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. $ 3 (1880) 179 Oiitgruwth.s, 
mostly from the anterior or sometimes posterior face oi 
organs Knation. 

t Eliau*llter, conj. Obs. rare. Also 4 enantyr. 
[A variant of an, in, on aunfer, Fr. en aventure : 
sec Auventijbe sb. 1 c.] In case that ; lest by 
chance. 

c 1307 Coer de Lion 484 Knantyrliym tyddeswylk achaunce. 
*S 79 Spknskk Sheph. Cal. Fell. 200 Auger nould let Ikiiii 
spenke to the tree, Knauiitcr his rage inought cooled Ijce. 
1S89 Adar Mnrtine 5 For men of litrature t’endite so faM, 
them doth not »itte, Enaunter in them, as in thee, thair 
pen outrun thair witt. 



ENAVIGATE. 

t E2ia*vigate> V. [ad. I., emwigai- 

ppl. stem oT hwvi^d-re lo sail over, f. #*- OHt*(- 
fhJviiidre to sail.] hans. 'Ff) sail out or over. 
t6»3 in Ox:ki; RAM. 1847 in Craiu ; and in mod. Diets. 
Hence BaavlffE’tion. 

M3X- 6 in Bailky. 1775 in A.mi. 

Enazure: see En- fn/J 2. 

Enb-, obs. sjpellin^r of Kmu». 
t Enbai'SSllIgt sk Ohs. In 4 enbaia- 
Rjruge, onbasshingo. [corrupt var. of abaisshi^, 
Abashtno.] Abashment, dismay. 

c 1374 CiiAOCKR Jiofth, IV. i. T09 A urete mcru.nyle and an 
cnbaissyngc {v.r. enbasshinjiel wil>outen endc IL. infiniti 
5 tuf>orii\. 

tSnba'ned, ///'*. Ohs. [Etymology and 
meaning obscure : Miilzner compares Pr. emha^ 
namen a kind of defensive work, f. cn- f^see Kn-) 
+ bana horn.] ? Kortificd. 

c i3«5 A. It. Aiiit. /■’. B. 1458 Couered cowjmjs. .ns castetus 
arayed, Enbnncd viider hatclmctii. <.'X34oO\m*, A'm/. 

790 Knbaned vmlcr lie abataylmunt. 
t Enba’Sted, Ohs. rare - Of uncertain 
form.ation and meaning ; the Parker Soc. editor 
explains * basted^ or steeped. 

^*555 Pnn.PDTtr. Vurhi's Dcf. in Wkx. (1842^ 375 The 
HolyClhost, which in.ny not. .permit th« same IScripturcVl 
notwithstanding to be oijprcsscd with siipcrstitiuti, anfi t<i 
lie eiibaiited [P. imhut] wiili vain opiiitotus. 
tSnba'Ild, V. Cookery. Ohs. Also enbano. 
[? var. of Kmbain to b.athe, steep.] irans. ?To 
haste ; to steep. 

/ i4ao Lib. Curt: Coe. 26 linbene hit r."! capun mi the ‘;pii] 
w«lc witlic l>y ry^t huride. //•/<■/. 2/ Wilh ^oJkes of cyren 
unbone hit [,^1 ox lunge] ay whillc hat hit rostuv c 1430 
i\ohle Bk. f fAj/'ry I Napier' 107 'J'ake wtiit bred and lay it 
in a dtsshc, and enbanc it wilh wine. /bid. ir8 Knbanc it 
w'ith yolks of cgg>. 

Enbowto ; }ke EMBEArrv. 

Enbibe, enbibing, obs. FT. biiunE, -ino. 
f EnblOW*y Ohs. rare. In 4 pa. fph. en- 
blowid, Qublawen. [var. of T.niu.ow r-.] 
a. To iidbite, jHiff up. b. To inspire, 

X38a W'vf MV y V<;A //. yeyc/uc \\. lint purHiivnturo Tnl- 
lytti is to be wnnyd etiblowid with the. spirit uf relorik. 

L 1400 A/>ol. t.oU, 30 Bihchopbi, cnblaweti wih c'nuyof|*e 
rmitiis (emptac'.'Uti. 

t Snbo'rd, V. Jhr. Ohs. [? f. Kr. phrase cn 
hord.^ - Bonin’ UK v. 

Hence Enbo rding vhi. sh. = HournntJ': sh. 
i486 Bk. .St. Albans, Her. Bjb, A ditfurons calde en* 
hordyng. 1586 Feunk Blaz. iientr'ie itj4 'I'he ihirdc brother 
had hiscoatc Knlxirded. Il>id. 155 'I'he hfth brother had his 
enhordinge rhccquie of two tracts. 

Enbrade, -brald(e, var. ff. Emhuaid. Obs. 
[Enbreame, a misprint Wa cxlreame, Ex'I UKME; 
in .some Diets wilh definilion ‘sharp, power ful*. 

1377 Nohiiibmookk Dkine[ \ 4 'J'o ., indiirc the oper* 

aliuM of cnhreuine purgos.] 

t Enbreston. Obs. rare- 

c 1430 Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier) 87 Soilie it till it be on 
ciilircsion. 

Enbusche, -busshe, obs. (f. of Amui su. 

11 EnCft'dre. Crystalh\^. [a. F. encadre, pa, 
]4)le. of eni odrcr to frame, f. rw- in cadre a 
frame.] (See f[uot.') 

18x7 K. Iamkson Char. Min. 21a .A crystal is named 
cneadre, when it h.is faetts wbit’h foriii kinds of squared 
.around the planes of a more simple form already cxi.sting in 
the .same spi.-oivs, 

SlICfBIlia (ens/'tiidV .Also 4 enconia, en- 
oonnia, ,5 enoonye. [a. L. enavnia, a. lir. (rd) 
h’^Kaivia dedication festival, f. €i' in -f <ra<i/ds new.] 
ti- A renewal ; a dedic-ator}' festival. 

138. NVyolii- Stmt. Sel. Wks. II. 105 F.nccnnia is as myche 
a.s newitige in our spechc. 1387 J’REvrsA IJi^din (Rolls) 
IV. 1 19 pat halowynge lof the temple] is i-clepcde Knoeiiia. 
2. The anniversary fe.slival of the dedication of 
a temple or church : e.^p. (among the Jews) of 
the 'I’emple at Jcrnsalem. 

1398 T RfA't.sA liiirth. l)c r. R. IX. xxxiv. (1495' 370 En- 
cennia is the dediracion and halowynge of a new-c temple. 
1483 Caxuin Cold. Leg-. aSs/i 'I’he fest of Kncenye . . wa.s 
the dedyi:.acion of the 'leinple. 1673 Cavk Prim. Chr. i. 
vi. X24 i’lie Knc-iinia of the .ancient Churchy :*re aMnu.al 
festivals in memoiy of the derlicatiori of their narticular 
Churdies. xMx-xSoo Hailey, F.*icxnin, among Christuans 
sicuifies the Consecration or Wakc-day« of Churches. 

o, 'I'he annual Commemoration of founders and 
benefactors at Oxford University, held in June. 

1691 \Vcx)D A t/i. Oxon, 11 . 474 jnremias Wells, .spoke in 
verse in the first Knf;aJni.a at the dedication of Sheldons 
Theater. 1870 W. Coi.mns Man 4- 1871;' 4jjf' Al.p.,The 

Vice-Chancellor announced th.at if the proceedings were in- 
terrupted any more the Ene:enia would he abruptly closed. 

Encage, incage (en , ink^~i'tl.:^\ t*. [f. En-U 
In- + Caok sb . ; cf. Fr. cmai^cr.'] irans. To con- 
fine in, or as in, a cage, Mc-nce Bnca'god , ///. a. 

. *S 93 biiAKS. 3 Hen. Pi, iv. vi. 12 Such a plc;isure as 
mcageiil Birds Conceiue, WJl^en, etc. X595 Spenskr .Tmn. ' 
Ixxiii, Di.ir you bill) ill bosome bright .. encage. 

« x63x Donmk PiHtHs (ifj35) 152 Baja/ct encag’d, the 
shepheards scoffc. 1633 IV Purple / si. \\. x\\\, 

A cave thft winds encaging. 1633 Eahl Manch. A I 
Mondo (1&36) i(|i I. ike as a Ilirxl tnat h.ath bcene long 
encaged. 1791 Bkntham Panopt. yi Noise, the only offence 
by whii:h a man thus encaged coula render himself trouble- 
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some. x8xa Byron Ck. If or. 1. Ixxxi, The generous soul. . 
Which the .stern dotard deemed he could encage. 1843 
Hlackv. Mag. Lltl. 675 l‘he ifiioluA [is there] to recall and 
encage the tempestuous elements uf strife. 18^ Thackeray 
Nnoeowes I. 1x4 The two little canary birds encaged in 
her window. 

t Enofh'gement. Ohs. rare -^. In 7 in-, [f. 
prcc. I -MENT.] 'J'he state of being encaged. 

x6ao SiiKLTON OnLr. iv. xxi. 540 Your incagement, and as 
you imauiue, indi.antmeiit, in that coop. 

Etlcalozidar: modernized spelling of Incalkn- 

DAll V., Oh. 

t Enoa'lf, a. Obs. rare ~ *. [f. phrase in calf-. 
sec Kn- prefO A Of a cow : That is in calf. 

Ruhnnmtf. i4V//t( 185 3^90 To everyc of the .sirnnes 
of Evan Haddo«:ke my &onne in l.awe one encalf qwyc- 

Encalm : see 2. 

Encamp (enkac’mp), v. Also 6-3 incamp. 
[f. F.n- 1 f (.'.AMP 

1. Irans. lu military sense: To form into a 
camp ; to .settle or lodge in a camp. 

I 1368 < ;; KAFTON Citron, II. 6i8 He encamped bi.s armye 
very siron.i;lye, both with trenches and artillery. 1388 
! Sn AKs. Tit, A. v. ii. 126 Bid him encamix.* his Souidiers 
wlicrc they are. 1640 E. Dachks tr. M nchiavellf s^ Prime 
etc. 83 It is almost impossible that an arniyc.an lye incampt 
hefi-ne a lowne for tlie .sriace of a whole yeere. 27*7 Boi'i-:, 
etc. Art .Sinking »n> The ulini^ty encamping hi.s regi- 
ments, 1748 Anson tV>v. ii. .\iii. (cd. 4) 369 There were 
large {xtrlies of theta iiio.amped in the wimkIs.^ X863 Cko. 
I'h loT Rontola < i88»‘> 1. 11. xxvi. 325 The terrible soldiery 
were encamped in the Prato, 
tb. rcjl Obs. 

i549Cmi-:kr Hurl Sedit. (1641) 15 V'cc have . . <.nc.amped 
ynar sclfe in field. ^ X39a Sii.aks. Rant. 4- 7//A ii. iii. 27 
I’wo siicli opposed Kings cnt^;unpc them still. 

C. inlr. for refl. 

1379 F'f.nton (iuuiiiird. ( ifiiS) 111 The French men went 
to incanqte in ihc wood of Incoronato. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
// ', IV. iv. 8a What, i> the King tmcanip’d? 1603 Kn'oi.l.i:.k 
Hist, i'ntks 171 'Fhe. yong Emperor., incamped in 
the same place where he Uifore lay. 2739 Roijkmison I list. 
Scot. I. vii. 503 The nobles encamped .at St. N Intan’s. 1838 
K.sir.HT Pop. Hist. I'ng. IV. 394 The Earl of Feversh.ain . . 
encamped on this inor.as.s [.Sedgiiioor]. 

2. transf. Ontr. and pass.) To Itxlgc in the open 
in tents or other portable or improvised habitations. 

X7«S l)n For I'oy, round I Porld {\Bso) Jita We followed 
up the stream ..encamping each night. 1794 Sii.t.ivan 
/ tent Nat, II. 191 Dc la Coiid.aminc. .was «'nc,am}H:d H'onths 
on the volcanos of Peru. 1815 Moork Lalla R. tiB?.)) 170 
The place where they eiiutmpcd .. was the first delightful 
snot they hail come lo 18^ Emkh.son Misc., Tantalus 
Wks. (Bohnt III. 321 We arc encamped in nature, not 
domesticated, 

tEnca'mpar. Ohs. rare. [f. ICn’Camp?;. + 
-Kn.] ( )no V no encamps (.<oltlier.s) ; a tactician. 

1598 Barkki' Theor. IParres v. iii. 152 'I hc be.st Italian 
and Spanish enr.ampers. 

Encamping (enkm-mpig.), vhl. sh. Also in- 
camping:, [f. Kncasip v. + -i,vg • .] 

1. The action of the vb. Encamp ; an encamp- 
ment. Also alhih. 

1390 Sir j. Smyth Disc. ante. Weapons M.any cncanip- 
ings of armies .. dislodgings, marching!,. 1604 F.nMONiis 
Obsem. Co’.sar's Conttn, 85 'I’he Komaincs reckeiiftil their 
iounieys with their army by their incampings. t6xa I1 ai:un 
lien. /'//, 99iK.I The French knew’ well enough how tf» 
make wairc with the Flnglish by »trong cncaitiping.s. 1706 
Hkaknk Colirit. <Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 1. 214 .. Camp, or 

jilace of Kneamping. 1859 Eang Wand. India 310 Cur 
inrainpiiig ground. 

’I* 2. T'ransl. of Gr. urafl/uoy : 1'hc di.stancc lie- 
tween one encampment and another. Obs. rare. 

x6a3 I’lNiiiiAM Xenophon 7 The Riiier Euphr;itcs . . was 
alioiil 12 encampings from thence. 1655 -60 Stani.kv Hist. 
Philos. 'T7oi> 116^2 I’hc dislance of the place . . being one 
huTiihc'd twenty two Icncampings. 

Enoailipmexit enktvmpmcntb Also S in- 
campment. [f. En(’amp v. -f -mk.\t.] 

1. ’Fhc action of encamping ; the slate of being 
encamped. 

1686 Li.'Ttrf.u, / jy/Vy/iV/. (1857) I. 381 The cncanipinent 
of his majesties forces on Himnslow' Heath. 1709 St r Ft R 
Taticr No. 60 P p The whole Art of Eiic.ampincni. 1730 
Phil. Trans. XLVII. iii. 5 During our incampment in 
Dutch Brabant. 1774 GoiD-SAiirii Grecian Hist. I. 22a 
'I hey were once more obliged to forsake culture for cn- 
c.imiim«rnt. 1776 OinnoN /Vc/. 4 P‘ I. fR.>, A .‘square 
of about seven liundred yartls was .sufficient for the en- 
cainptnent of twenty thousand Romans. 1836 VV. Irving 
Astoria II. 245 Two or three days after the cncampineiil 
in the v.allc3’. 

2. 'J'he place where a body of troops is lodged 
in tents or other temporary means of shelter, w ith 
or without intrenchments ; =« Camp sh.- 1. Also 
attrih. andy^;’’. 

isgs Barret Tlwor, Warres v. ii. 150 Strong cncampc- | 
mi'iits, if cominoditms he cut off, not much available. 17x3 
Pui'K in Guardian N«>. i73y 8 A green cncaiinunent yonder 
meets the eye, And loadtcd citrons bearing shielusaiul speares. 
1734 LKiHARn Sethos 11. viii. 169 An incampment which w.a.s 
forming in h.nste. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. i, 'Fho immense 
and murmuring encampment of the Spanish foe. 

b. transf. The temporary quarters, formed by 
tents, vehicles, etc-, occupied by a body of nomads 
or men on the inarch, travellers, etc. ; =* Camp 
sb% 4. Also /?(»•. 

17x5 Dk Fok *r<;y. round World •1340'' 64 The creek .. 
where they had formed their encanipinent. 18x5 Bpv. 


WStOABt. 

^Jonathan 111 . 418 Sigm; uf a small Indian encampment 
x86« I^wrll Fireside Trav, 137 A lobster . . So old that 
btirnaclcR had spread Their white encainpinaiits o'er its head. 
1884 HarfeFs Mag. Feb. 339/x Encanipment-s are common 
. .along the ThameR. 

1 3. A Masotiic meeting. O^jr. 

X7B7 ill Burns* Wks. (1856) II. 83 note, At a general en- 
campment held this day, the following brethren were made 
Royal Arch Masons, vu. — Roliert Burns, etc. 1878 Wood- 
ford Renninjfs Masonic Cyclop.^ Encampment, the name 
formerly given to the a.sscmbltcs of Masonic Knights 
'i’cmplar. 

Encankor, Encannibal ; st e ICn- pref.^ 2. 
Encanthis (cnkse’n^iis). Afed. Also 7 en- 
ohanthis, onoanthe. [a. Gr. iyuavOis tumour in 
the inner corner of the eye, [. iv in + Kav96i the 
comer of the eye.] ‘ A small red cxcresccMice in 
the innt?r can thus of the eye, growing from the 
oartincula lacrymalis and scmliunar fold of the 
conjunctiva* {Svd. S'oe. Lex.). 

1586 Waltfr Baii.fv Preserx>. F.ye-sight i6 Fhicau- 
ihis is an excrescence of the same flesh which is in the 
greater Can I ho. 1657 Pltys. Diet., Plnchanthis. .68, C’ooKi-: 
Marroxv Chirurg. icd. 4) iv. # a i. 193 Encantlic is .an in- 
cri:.ase of llie ( il.andnlc in the grr.at corner of the Eye. 1708 
in Kersey. itxx-xSoo in Baha-.v. 1840 Iuston .'iurgrry 
(ed. 2) II. 312 Kneanthis is a luiuour situated in the cnrgei 
uf the eye. 1847 in Crah; : and in mod. Diets. 

Encap : Fee En- pref. t 2 b. 

Encapsulate, encapsulation, var. forms of 
IncA1’SL'I.AT£, -ation. 

Encapsule (cnk:r*psi«l), v. Phys. [f. En- ^ 4- 
(^vi’HOu:.] trails. To enclose in a cajisnle ; cf. 
('AP.^rLK 2. I Icncc Euon pauled ppl. a. 

1877 F. Ruukrth Hixndhk. Med. fed. 3* I. It may be- 
cnine cncapsnied by some dense tis.sue* X885 W. K. J’akkfi: 
A/etm. Descent (Hunt. Lect.) ii. 52 note, The bones and cm - 
tilages th.at enrapsule it. 

Encaptivate : see Incaptivatk, Ohs. . 
tEncaptive (tnka: ]itiv) Ohs. Also 6-7 in- 
captive. [f. Ki\-1 +CArTivi: ff ] To make iutt> 
a captive; to captivate, enthml. 

1593 Nakmk P. Peui/e.sse Bij li. These two Earth wormes 
[Greediness and Nigqardizc) eiicaiuincd this Iic.aiitifull 
substall ncc [goldl. 1599 Lenten .Stujd'e 59 'I'u, .vncajitim- 
hini !•> her trcnchour. 1603 Daniei. 'Jrag. Philotas 1. ii, 
More 'I’liari my inc.apliv’d Fortune, doth allow, 
t EnCftTuiOlli Pot. 0h.\'.— ^ [n. i.iv. iyuaphniv 
the heart or core of W’ood.] ‘ Old name for the 
pith of vegetables ’ Soc. Ltx.). 
way 51 in CiiAMnKR.s Cycl . ; .and in mud. Dict.s. 

Encarn, var. of Inc.min, Ohs. 

Enoarnadine, var. of iNCAUNAmNE. 
Enoamalise (enkrrjnalaiz) 71. Also 9 fnear- 
nalize. [f. En- f CIminai.izk.] //vrw-v. To clothe 
in flesh and blood ; piX' f^an itfea^ palpable, 

to embody. Also to in.akc carnal, Heshly, gross, 
or sensual. Hence Enca'rnalisscd, ///. a. 

1847 T ENNYSON Print, lu. 298 'lliosc monstrous malt*'. . . 
Enc;irn.alize their spirits. 1850 H. Coi.eridgk Poems 11 . 
157 So incarn.alise I'hc strong idea. x86o Ellicott Life 
Our Lord ii. 43 'I'hc pagan of ihu East may have fabled of 
Ids enr..arn;di/ed divinities. 1876 Farrar Mar/b. Senn. 
•n =5 The ])oor, vain . . intel lect . . is e.ncarnalised and depraved 

Encarnate, obs. form oflNCAitNiViK. 

Ii Enca*rpa, sh. pi. Arch. Ohs. rarc- '^. [L. 
cncarpa, a. Gr. (yteufora, ncut. pi. of iyicnpvoi •, 
cf. 1 ^nca«i*i:.s.] Festoons of fruit (ns an archi 
leetiiral ornatnenl'i. 

x66s Evei.vn (1776) 387 The Berry adorning the 

Interculumniatioiis with scarlet fcstimns and Enc.arpa. 
X709 in Kkk.si>.y. xyax 1800 in Baii.ky., 1775 in Asm. 

tEnca’rpOTlS,^. Phys. Ohs.- ^ [f.Gr syieapv^os' 

( see next') + oiia.] ‘ Pregnant * {Syd. See. Lex.). 
Encarpus (enka-jp/Js''. Arch. [ad. Gr. iy- 
icapnm containing fruit, taken as -- tyuapna; see 
Kncarpa.] ‘The festoons on a frieze ; consisting 
of fruit, flowers, leaves, cte.’ (Gwilt). 

Encarvo : .see En- pi ef.^ 3. 

Encase, incase erj-, v. [f, K.v.«, 

In- -f Cask jA- Cf. Fr. €ncaisser.'\ 

1. trans. To put into or enclose within a case or 
receptacle. Also Ji^. 

xyay Dk Foe Hist. Appar. v. (1840] 45 Souls which have 
been encased in flesh. 179x1 A. Young Trav. France 343 
Are not individii.alsto. .incase the dead bodies, in whatever 
m.anncr they please ? 1^3 .Scott Pmeril xlviii, The crea- 
ture was incased [in a violoncello] and mounted on a man's 
shoulders 1 1856 Kank Arct, F..^l. I. xix. 340 The body 
w.as encased in a decent pine culnii. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 8) 111 . 671 A little soul is encased in n Targe body. 

2. To overlay, surround, hem in as with a case. 

1633 P. FLEn'HKR Purple hi. v. xxxlv. The glassie wall 

(that round encasing The moat of glasse is named from that 
etil.acing). 1791 Cowpek Iliad x. 348 Whose fioms I will 
enc.asc with gold. 1793-7 Southey Poet, Wks. II. 149 
(.reen moss shines there wilh ice incased. x8ay M’Muk- 
TRIE. CmncFs Anim. Kingd. 170 The .Htemum . . ih divided 
by a moveable articulation into two lids, which, .completely 
encase the animal in it.s sliell. i86s Stani.ky few. Ch. 
(>^77^ 321 The sanctuary was. .encased with buildings, 
b. 'I'o clothe, cover, invest. Chiefly hnmorons. 
lyag Popfc Odyss, i. 333 In radiant Panoply his limbs in- 
cas’d. 1833 Markyat P. Simple xxxi, HU legs were 
encased in silk stinking^s. *871 Blackik Four Phases i. 13 
Well encased in warm sheepskin jackets and felt shoc.A. 
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SllOM0]lielit (enk^'siiient). Also inoaso- 
ment. [C Enoasic v, + -mkxt.] That which en^ 
cases ; receptacle, covering, sheath. 

S741 Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 15a, I have . . described the 
incasement of the teeth. <849 Frnsei^s Mag, XXXIX. 664 
Oorgun-s nnd dragons . . look grim from out of their stony 
encasement. iM Kank Arct, I. vi. 56 His . . horn, 

from the tip to us Ijony encasement, four fek. X863 Sala 
Capl, III. V. 176 Wed^e after wedge IwasJ driven 

in between his i^^s. .uriu (he Iron lnc.isement. 

b. Biol. ^ hMiioiTKiiKwr. {.See (juot.'* 

tr, Haeckati Rvot. Man, I. ii. 36 Encasement . . tl»e 
false ide.i that the germs of innumerable generations pre- 
viously formed and eniuiscd one in another, existed in every 
Danism. 

Sncasli (cnka.‘'J), V. [f. Kn- 1 -t-C-VKU : cf. 
Fr. encaisser.“\ 

1 . tram. To convert (drafts, bills, notes, etc.) 
into cash ; to Cahh. 

i86x lJi'>scuEN For. Fxek. 103 The seller of sur.h a bill . . 
would send his bill to be unf;aslied. k88o Daily yiws 17 
Dec. 7/4 Messrs. Morton. Ruse ami Co. are prepared to 
Knexsh the Coupon, falling* due isl January next. 

2 . To recci\e or obtain in the form of cash pay- 
ment.s ; to realize. ' 

i86x CosciiEN For. F.rch. 77 The silver thus encashed is 
to be actually shipped to England. *879 R. II. I,a\’o in 
Macm. d./tfC’. .Sept., The cuniiuuiiication of the reveiiuo eii- 
«;ashed. 1888 Fall Mall G. 5 Apr. lu/i A sum which it will 
take many nights to cncasli. 

Encashinent 'enkte-jmciu^ [f. prcc. vb. -h 

-MENT.] 'The action of encashing ; concr. the 
urnount of cash receijUs. 

x86i <iosr.uKN For. K.tch. ^6 TCncashment of dividends or 
•jtlier sourtvs of revenue. i88a Slant/an/ 23 .Aujj. r/4 I he 
Mouih-ur. .publishes the encashniciil (o the 31st of July. 

Eacastollate, var. of iNfAsricLbATE, Ohs.y to 
make into a fortress. 

{Enea*8tic. OOs-*^ ? Misprint for Knoaustjc. 

i6m Cockkkam, Kncnsfickr^ one th.-U can cnamell. | 

t£ncau*ma. [a. Cir. tyuaufia Jesuit 

nl' burning, in.] 

1 . * The scoria of silver’ (.S/n'. Soi. 

2 . A <lec}j, foul ulceration of the coinen, fol- 
lowetl by destruction of Ihe eye. 

.xyoBin Kkhsi.v. 1847 in Ckaig ; and in mod. Diels. 

3 . Formerly used for the mark loi'l by a burn, or 
I he vesicle produced by it’ {Sjul. .SV. 

1708 in Kkrskv. 1775 in A.sh. 1647 in Ckaic;. 
tEncau'Sef 01>S. Also 6 inoawse. [f. 
Kn-I +Caij.'se 7a] /ram. To canse. 

, 14.. Caxion Glinm. 226 The which disguysyiiges .. cn- 
.-aused many iiiy>liapiK:.s. 15*7 Andhi/.w tr. Frumixykox 
Dialytlaiions F. iv, Thre or foure droppos of the .same 
water pul in dele eurc.s, .iiioawscth heryng ng.ainc. 

11 EzLCaustoS (ctik<^’st/~z). [a. (ir. lyKavarijs 

in s.nme sertse, f. iymiriv to p.iint in eiicntislic.] 
A i^ainter in encaustic. 

1775 in Asif. i8so briTCH Miillfrs Am, Art § 310. 3-, 4 
NiciJts the great cncaiisles. 

Encaustic (eJik<^'stik), a, and sh. Alii-o 7 .S 
in VtT. or h. form i*iican.stico, 8 encaustica. [ad. 
(ir. €7/frtwfTTi/roy, f. lytecuciv to burn in,] 

A. ail/. 

1 , IVrtaining to, or produce.<l by, the jjroccss of 
‘burning in’: a. with reference to the ancient 
method of painting with wax colours, and fixing 
them by means of lire; also to modern processes 
of similar nature. 

1756 Fkil. Trans. XI. IX. 654 'riu: new encaustic p.'unting, 
or painting in burnt w'ax. 176Z-7X H. Wai.I'OI.k VortuTs 
Atu'cti. Paint. (17S61 V. 3 Tlie revival of eticaiislic painting. 
1841 W, Sl-Al-niNo linlyt^ ft. Isl. 1 . 103 'I'ln-. processes of the 
.'incient art, now lost . . iiarficul.arly the Encaustic method. 
1867 A. Parky Sir C. fiarry vi. 1^4 'I'hc great fresco and 
encaustic pictures. 

b. in witler sense, with reference to any process 
by which pigments are ‘ luirnt in ’, enamelling, 
painting on poUerv, etc. Kncanstic brick, file: 
one decorated with patterns formed wirh different 
coloured clays, inlaid in the brick or tile, and 
burnt with it 

1658 Emaustitk (encausticus\ enameled, 

wrought with fire, varuLshed. xySxllAYLKV Tri, Temper \\. 
174 The. .artist, whose nice toils aspire To fame eteni:\l by 
encaustic fire, i860 SMii.r H Self-Help ii, 45 The niiuiufac- 
turc of encaustic tiles. 1879 .Sir ( 1 . Sco'iT l.ect. Anbit. I. 
177 The splendid encaustic floor is still perfect. 

2 . tram/, nnd /jf. 

i8n De Oui-NCKY Cmtfess. Wks. V. 232 Those encaustii; 
records whiim in the mighty furnaces of Loudon life had • 
been burned into the undying memory. 187* H . M AtiMiLUA.N ! 
True Tine vi. vOa J’hc encaustic lichen on the rock. 

B. sb. 

1 . [ad. Gr. iytfai/rrTi/c^ ’"‘X*'’?*] 
cess of encaustic painting. Cltiefly applied to the 
ancient method of i>aiiiting so called, or its mod. 
imitations (sec A. 1 a) ; occasion.illy to enamel- 
ling, painting on pottery, etc. 

iMi Kot.TJVNn Pliny U. 546 The art of painting with fire 
{called Kncau.sticc'. 1708 Kkr.shv, Enenustice or Kncam- 
tiea.the Art of Enamelling, .witliftre, 1838 15 ’nf.ss Pc.nsf.n 
in Hare JJ/eitB7Q)l. xL 481 The method of painting in en- 
caustic, practised by the ancients. xSfi Diskakli Coningshy 
111. iv, 106 The waifs.. entirety painted in encaustic by the 
first artists of Germany. X&48 Wornl’.m Leet. Paint, by 


R, A*s 221 note. Encaustic . . practised by the bter Greek*! 
. .appears to have iiccn nothing more than burning-in with 
a heater icauterium) the ordinary wax colours. 

1 2 . A pigment or glaze applied by ‘ burning in’. 
s66a Evelyn Chalcogr. iv. Mnc. Writ, 1x805) “77 ^ t-'cr* 
tain encaustic or blade enamel. 

Encaustioally (enk§*stikali), adVi [f. En- 
caustic + - AL -I- -LY -.] In encaustic. 

1857 Dk t^uiNCKY in Page Ai/t- 1x877) 11 . XA'iii. 139 Burnt 
ill, cncnustioilly painted. 

t Encavey V. Obs rare [a. OF. emave-r f. 
en in A'cave cellar.) 'l‘o put into a cellar ; to hide. 
1604 Shaks. 0th, IV. i. 82 Do but encaue your selfc. 
-en 06 v iuffix. [a. hr. ~cnce, ad. L. -entia, form- 
ing abstr. sbs., usually of (luality, rarely of action, 
on ppl. stems in -tv//-, e.g. sapient-cm knowing, 
sapient -ia knowingness, sapience; audknt-em 
lien ring, audunt-ia the process of he.'iriiig, audi- 
ence. As the ppl. stem nad -<•«/-, -tr///-, the deri- 
vative sl)s. had -entia ( prudctttia\ -antia {in- 
fant ia) ; but all the.se were levelled in OFr. to 
-anciy in words th.at survived in jiojnilar use, or 
were former! analogically on the pr, l>i)le. in 
-anl ; as aidancef assistance, complaisance, contm- 
ant e, nuisance, parlanec, seance. These w’ere sbs. 
of action or proccs.s, the value with which the 
suffix was rclniiicrl in Fr, as a living foimativc. 
Bui subse()ut;ntly other L. words in -ntia, which 
hud not survived in the living language, were re- 
atloplcrl on the analogy of these, but with -cnce 
or -ance according to the L. vowel, c.g. absence, 
cicmcncc, diligence, f/egance, prthcnce, pro-vidence , 
prudence, temperance, violence. 'I’lic^e were sb.s. 
nl rpialily or slate ; all I r. worI.s in -enee are of 
this class. Both classes were adoplcrl in ME. in 
ihcir actual Fr. forms ami senses, which tliey 
generally still retain ; but since 1500, some of those 
in -ance have been altered back to -erne after I,. 
All worri.s since adopted from or formed on E., 
follow I,, pivmleiit as to -enee or -ance. The 
result is lluit the modern spelling of imlivitliial 
words, and still more of groujis of cogn. wor(l», is 
uiicutain and discordant; cf. as.sistrt;/r*<*, consist- 
cnce, cxistxv/<i.’, resislrw/rv?, siibsisLv/re ; utleml- 
anee, sn peril) tendmv? ; ascf nrhr;//, -cut, •ancy, 
-cncy, con<ksceiider/rY» ; depeiidrz///, -enl, -ance, 
-enee, inde|)end^///*t.* ; ajijicartf/wv*, appare;;/ ; jairtin- 
enre, appurtcn/r;//Y’. In sense, wools in -nec are 
1 pailly nouns of action, as in OFr., jiartly of .state 
1 or rjii.ality, as in L. The latter idea is more rlis- 
tinctly exjmissed by the variant -ncy {see -Y ^ -ic 
:—-ia) which has been formed in ling, as a direct 
.ndimtation of 1,. -ntia ; see -kncy, -AxeY.] 

II Enceinte (ahsa-ht ', sh. [Fr. ; f. on bate T.. 
type *incincta, f. pjd. stem of incingfre to gird, 
surround closely.] An enclosure ; chitdly in Poeli- 
ficalion (see tjiiots,). 

1708 Klhsi.y, AV/rc////r, CVmipass, Inolosure. 1753CUA.M- 
lU'.ns ( ycl. Snpp., Fneeintv, m foiiiliration, the w.'ill, or 
raiiipiii r, which surroumls a place, ‘.oinctimcs coinposctl of 
lucaioiis and curt.nins, either faced «»r lined willi briclv, or 
stone, or only inadi'- of e.'irih. x866 Kin(;.slky J/etev. I. i. 
It ilid not sceiniiiKly form jKirt of the cuccinle of the 
im:tU;ieval Ctistlc of the Wake. 1879 Cassell s Tei hn. Fdur. 
IV. 136/2 'J’lie ‘enceinte’ or ‘ liody of the place’ is the main 
enclosure of the forlrc.ss. 

II Enceinte (ahsmhl), a. Forms : 6 [insonted] 
6-S onNoint, 7 einsent, iiisoiiit, 8 encointe. 
[Fr, ; - I’r. cminta, Sp. (^written astwai w'onlsj cn 
cinta, It. late J.,. in cincta, explained by 

Isi(!t>rc (f»th c.) as ‘ungirt’, f. in- negative prolix 
4 cinela, pa. pple. of cingcre to gird. 

Oilier-> e-vpl.ain the word .is the pa. ppIc. of wein^fr,' to 

f ull H airdle on, gird tllio It. anri I’r. forms of tln.s verb 
tfiiig iisfd for ‘ to reinler pre;'nant or .'is phrase date L. 

iinetti in dm /O' in .1 girdle. .See I »icr tind .Sehcler, | 
Of women : Fregiianl. f Privemetil enseint 
(legal sec fjuot. 

1*599 Will of Cf. Taylard (Somerset IIo.\ Yf my wife be 
pry vyment insented w’ a manchildr.] x6oa in J. I*. R>I.Hnd:i 
Chesh. Of Lane. P'nn, Certif. (Record .S<ir.. 188a), Aj»nts 
AWHS privicmciil ciiseini w*** a .suiine. i6xj Sim H. Finch 
Lala 1 17 His wife priucniciit inseint (tlinf is, so with 

eliiide .Is it is not di.Mterncd). 1733 .Sfii i-i iki.o < I >k. Buckhiu,,! 
Wks. (1753' IJ. J14 During a po.s.sil>iliiy of Irdng left en- 
ceinte. 1766 Blacks 1 ONE Comm. 11. xi. 61 Leaving lii.s 
wife cn.-.cint or big with child. x86o Tannkm Pregnamy i. 
26 'I'hose I’.Trisian ladies who were fortunately enceinte. 

Encomteship aji.vt hijip:, mnee-wd. [f. En- 
ceinte a. ‘♦'-.SHii'.] 'Flic state of iK-ing h'NeKiNTE. 

1841 /• raser's Mag. XXV. 14 Another anerdote of hr;!’ in 
her tmccinle.ship, if such a w'ord iiiiiy l>e. allowed. 

Enceladite (cnse lad.Yit). Min. [f. L. En- 
cclad-us, the name of one of the giants + -ite.] 
‘A borotitanate of magnesia and iron, with 15 to 
20 p. c. of boric acid ’ (Dana) ; = Warwickitk. 

1846 IIcNT in Amcr. Jfnl. Sc. Ser. 11. 11 . 30, I .. would 
propose fur it the name EnccUidite. 

Encell: Siic Kn- pref.^ i. 

Bncendiary, obs. form of Incendiary. 
Encennia: see En(‘a:nia. 


EncenBvO, obs. forms of Jncenak. 

Enoense, variant of Ensenns v. Obs. 
t Enc«*nser. Obs. Also 4 enaoenser, 5 on- 
censor, [a. OF. eneensicr '.•AkIh L. tyjxf *i/u'ett- 
sdrium, f. incens-um Incense. Hence aphetically 
Cenheh.] a censer. 

Wyclif A'.r. xxxvii. i6 And enscen.scrs uf most dene 
guld.^ 1480 Caxion Ovid's Met. xiti. xiii, Enva» .. gaf to 
the Kyngo of his jewds. .a tnoehe rychc cncen.sor. 
tEnce^nt, v. Obs.-** [? I jack-formation from 
Inck.ntivi:.] 7/rans. ?To excite. Only in En- 
co’ntiug rW. sb. [rare- 

('X400 Lay PolA's' Mass-bk. Ai>p. iii, 125 Dcuoute .stcrynge 
f>oiou3 goosiely encentyngc oflicrte. 

Enoent^i, var. En.se.nt, obs., to consent. 
Encentivo, obs. var. of Incentive.. 
Encentre: sec Kn > i. 

II Encoyhalalense i rda), - tA/A /ool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. iV ui f irri/xiA^ head.] A division of Mol- 
lu.sca, ijicluding those which have a distinct head. 

I X854 Woo»wAki> Moltu.ua (1S56; 24 in the Kncephala, the 
tonime is urnu'd with spines. 

II Ence’phali, sb. pi. Obs. [mod.L., f. as 
preej Worms gener.ited in the head. 

1730 in B.mli.v. X775 in Asii. 

Encephalic (cns/l:v'lik\, a. [f. (>r. *7xo/>aA-(>Y 
the bruin -f- -ic.] rcrtaiiiiiig to the brain or Fn 
UK rnALON. 

X83X R. Knux Clof^Ut’Ts Anal. 447 Every enrepbaUc nerve 
is enveloped hy an exterri.tl niemhrartc. 1865 (iuoii: Plato 
11, xx'iii. 159 'i he .. (ericepliurun koiiI, located in the head. 
1870 Daily News 1 Nov., 'I'yphoid fever of the. cncephulie 

Encephalitic (emrc-fali tik a. J\itk. [f. 
next ; sec -10.] rtTlainiug lo cncejihAlilis. 

1866 A. Fi.im- /’>•/«« . Med. iiSxi) 717 This eiiccphalilk 
softening is generally red in color. 

Encephalitis (cnsefabii'tis). Path. [f. Gr. 
lynlipaX-vi the brain -f -itim.] Iniluminatioii of the 
bruin .and its membianes. Now chiefly in sense : 
‘Inflammation of the subst.ance of the brain as 
disliiiel from ils membranes’ {Syd. Nor. Zc.v.). 

1843 Sir ’J’. Watson Lect. / 7 /J'j/V ' 1871' I. 348 Tlie dis- 
r'lder 1 am about to consider has been railed encepli.nlitis, 
1866 A. Flint Frinc. Med. <18801717 'fhe terms cncejiha- 
liiis ami crrebiiiis denote infl.i initial ion of tin: .subslance i.*f 
the brain. 1880 II. M. Jonkh in Med, Temp. Jrnl. July 
183 One was complicated with enccpli.ditis. 

Encephalocele (cnsciahAs/d). Med, [f. Gr. 

^7«‘0/*nAo-s the brain + /f^Xr/ tumour.] * I’rolru- 
siori of a portion ol the brain through a preter- 
natural o|>ening in the skull ’ >.SV</. Soc. l.cx.). 

1835 6 ’ui?'i> i ycl, A nut. I. 744/1 That niulfurm.'Uion 
Irnm :d cnceplialot ele. 1878 T. Bkyant /Vner. .V//fx'. L 'Jyj 
in tin; true cnte|»li;diH:cle, I lie broiti itself is pres.'icd out of 
tlic skull into tin; e.vicrimi lumoiir. 

Encephaloid u n.se'laltdd), a. Eath. [a. Fr. 
emepkatoide (Lacnnec. i. Gr. iyK(*ba\-o^ the brain 
•+ -oli».] i'hul rcscmlilcs the brain or brain-struc- 
turc ; the tlistinclive epithet of soft cancer (sar- 
C( »ni.a,. 

1846 W, H. Walsick fViwfi'r R. 187a I’lLASLiiK Or'itr. 
Tnn/trnrs '/a The em-tph.'tloid varii ty is more curntnoii than 
the scirrhous. 

Encephalon fcn;?(.'falpn). Anal. [a. Gr. (to) 
f7xt</»a\oj' wiiul is within llie hc.aib] What is 
within th(.' skull; the brain. 

1741 MijNUo a not, A’errt S (i;d. 3) 14 'J’hr Cortex of the 
Emcphnhm. i8os .Med. frnl. Vlll. 98 'I'lio iTieuingi'S r,f 
the enreiibalon, as wirll :u; the hr.'iin itself, were in n state 
of high inllammaiioii. 1S81 MivAia Cat 21^9 The .. l;bi- 
cepli.'d«.»n, is that <:nl:irrp-d p.art of the nervous centres wliich 
is contained >\iildii the cranium. 

Encephalopathy (enscfalrpuH). Path. [f. 

(.ir. *7«i</>nAo-Y brain + -naOua, f. vciOqs suffering.] 
Disease of the brain in general. Hence Ence- 
phalopa'thio a., pertaining to encephalopalliv. 

1866 A Ft .INI Frinc. Med. (i;'.8t»)767 S.-Uiimine F.nccpha- 
loiJ.'ithy. 1876 ir, n 'rigm-rs dm. Fathol. 5H5 Polyuria had 
rHOnrred in consi ipicm.e «'f violrni cncephalopalliies. 1866 
A. Flint Frinc. Med. (i.SHo) 767 Other manirestatioiiK of 
Itad-fioisoxiing . may. .pre« i de the cnicphalop.'tthic ulUick. 

II EncepnaloS (enst^-flilps). rare. [a. Gr. <7- 
KitfHi\os the brain.] Enckimialon. 

*708 Kkksi v, F.nn'phalos, wh.Tiever is contained within 
the .Scull. 1836 7 SiK SV. Mamii.ion Mftitph. I. App. 41 1 
'I'lic feiiiide (.-m.ciiiialiis is considerably smaller than tnat of 
the male. 

Encephalons ^nise-fillrts), a. Zool. [f. Knce- 
I’HAr. -A 4 oUM.] Of molluscs : ro.ss<;ssing a dis- 
tinct head ; belonging to the Encephala. 

1851 Rutiarii.kon (hoi. viii. 329 I'lic enc'eph.*i]i)us orders 
pos.scss org.ins of sense. 1875 Blank 243 Encephalou.s 
molluscs, with locomotive and prehensile orgitnH, 

Encorche, var. of Ennearch, w. Obs. 
t En certain, t> Obs. rare. [f. 1 ‘ 3 n* ^ 4- Cer- 
tain fl.l (ram. To certify, inform. 

rijio Lit. Bkrnkrs / l/Mar (1814) 515 At Imjte she was 
encerlayned tlmt, etc. 

Encortin, .SV. var. of Inceutain a. {adv.) Obs. 
uncertain, without purpose, 
t Enceu'r. Obs. [a. obs. Fr. enciitur, encoeur 
(? f. phrase en ca ur in the heart).] A disease of 
the chest affecting horsi s and oxen. 
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t6i6 SimrL. Sc Makkh. Countr. Jharw* 139 The Encear 
(li)th brinif pre&ent death to hontei. 

Each, olxs. var. of Inch. 

Snchace, obs. form of Enchahr. 
finchafo icnitj^'f ), v. Obs. or arch. Forms : 
4 enohaufye, 4-7 enchauf(e, 4- onchafe ; also 
7 iuohafe. [ME. cnchaufe^ on alteration of ts- 
t/iaufi, Achafk.] 

1 . trarts. To make hot or warm. Also Ji^. to 
excite, irritate. 

c 1374 Chauckr Boeth. tit. iv. 73 As fire. .n«.* .stlntr|> nai to 
crichaufcn \Camb. MS. cschaiifeii] and to hen hotc. 1375 
IUruour AViiftr 11. 395 The gude, at enchanfyt war Off Ire. 
1470*85 Maioky xviii. xv, Syr l.auaync was ryden 

to plave liyin to enchauffc liis hors, r X534 tr. Pol. I 
Kn^. //«/. I. 43 The leg.atcs of Rome being cndinh-d 
with such woords. x6ox Hoi.i..^no Plit/y 1:23 Hee alone 
after this inaner inchafeth hiinselfe, and giiies an edge vnlo 
hi-s anger, fbhi. xvin. xxx, I'hc Fruinent. ..souiie catcheth 
a heat, and is quickly enchaufed. i6ti Siiaks. CvtKh. iv. 
ii. 174 They aic as rough ('J’hcir Ruyatl blood ciicliaf’d' as 
the rud’st witide. x8ia H. & J. .Smith Kcj. Addr. 86 Thy 
rmiiryo form. .The dark enlightens, and enchafes the cold. 

2 . intr. 'To ^novv hot. Also fig. 

Sir h'irumh. 2256 He loun|^ ^it fyr ; let hyiu cmi- 
chaufye ynne. x38a Wvci.ir Job vi. 17 As thei cnchaufc, 
thei shul he losid tru thvr place. 

£]ioha‘fcidj ///• [f Enchafk v. 

Furious, excited, irritated. Also 
1604 Smaks. 0 /b. ir. i. 16, 1 neuer di<i like mollestarion 
view On the enchafed flood. x8ox Joann.a IIaili.ik Alcf. 
f.cy;. U' IValttU-C. Ixxx, Like th’ enchafed lion hound. 
Snohain (en|tp>‘n^, Zf. Forms: 4 enchoinen, 
5-7 enohayn, 7 encheino, 6 S inohain, 7 in- 
chayn, 6- onchain. [a. Oh', emhauu-r, f. cn- 
(see En-I) + Chai.n j/i.] 

1 . tmns. To put in or bind with chains ; to 
chain up, fetter. 

1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. <W. ile W. 14951 1. xxx. ah b/a 
Some men broughie to hym a chyide cnchayned. 1603 
KnoLt.KS ///y/. li^rks 1 16211 1331 Hutting into tlieir fChris- 
tian slaves] pUii-c's the I'urkes which had irichained them. 
I 7«6 XctlTiNf Gr. Tour France TV'. 73 The statue of Lewis 
XlV . . with four slaves enchained, denotes his viclorie.s. 
tb. 'I'o surround or horn in as with a chain. 

X58X .Styw'Ako Atart. Discip. 11. i/y I’hc Turkc..doth in- 
L'h:une and fortifie the Campe. 

2 . Jig. a. To ‘ fetter restrain ; to impede the 
free or natural action of. 

*7S> JoHN.soN Ramhl. No. 159 F 5 Basliriiliics.s. .may fiu.sh 
the cheek . .and enchain the tongue. X838 9 Hai.i.am Hist. 
I At. IV. IV. vii. § 57 He was never enchained by rules. 
1880 Mazzini Royalty 9 f Repub. 187 Do not enchain one of 
its (the intellect’s] faculties. 

b. To hold fast, rivet (the attention); to bind, 
attach (the emotions) closely to an object. Hence 
with personal obj. See E:<oifAiNr.vo ///. a. 

1658 'r. Wai.i. GoiCs Rev. Enemies Ck. 17 (ircat affec- 
tion, .believes a pussihility of that to tite liking of which 
it is enchained. A.. Wki.uy Poems <18671 46 'I’hy 

song enchained a thou.sand hearts. 1851 C. Hkos'tV: in Mrs. 
(laskell t.i/e ■ 1857' IL R.-ichcl's acting . , enchained me 
with interest, and thrilled me with horror. X883 Hchton 
Bk. Hunter In a noble library the visitor is enchained 
to reverence and courtesy liy the genius of the place. 

1 0. intr. for T’o become closely unitetl. Obs. 
e X400 Test. Loroe 11. 15601 285/a Digiiitie with honour, and 
reverence, cansen harts to encheinen. 

1 3 . To link together as in a chain. Obs. 
xf^s Hom'ki-L For. Tr.xv. ( i860' 33 f^tie contracts and cn- 
cl mines his words. 1768 Br. VVarmukton Lett. Eminent 
Divine (1809' 422 'I'lie parts of the arguinenl are ».o en- 
chained with one another that, etc. 

Hence Enchai’ned ppl. a. 

CoDKiNUroN tr. Hist. Ivstinc 297 He. .filled not, 
a.s hi.s Father, the pri.sons with enchained t.'iii/ens. 

Enchauung ',cn,t//i niij), ppl. a. [f. K.n’chain 
V. +-LvoJ*.] That enchains. 

1 1 . Forming a chain or linked series. Jig. Ohs. 
1658 R. White tr. Digbys Pornd. .S'ymP. tj(i6o / 143 '1 liosc 
. . causes are so enchaining one within the other. 

2 . Thai holds or rivets the attention. 

18.3 SismondTs Lit. Europe (1846) 1 . ii. 55 Scarcely a 
volume . . contains passagc.s breathing a more enclmining 
elixpicncc. x^ Jl. Martinkai; Ess. 1 . 64 'I’hc most cn- 
cbaining and irresistible is James Mill. 

Enchainment cn|tjlr>‘nment). [f. Ekchai.n V. 
F-MKNT.] The action of enchaining ; the slate 
of being enchained. 

X7S0 Warbukton Julian 11. iii. Wk«. (xHii) VIII. 132 A 
connection and encliainment of one fact to .another. 2849 
Miss Mui.or:K Ogilvies xxxlx. < 18751 298 Passing ench.ain- 
tnenis of sense or fancy. x8m Ess. Intuit. Morals loi I’hc 
doctrine of tlie necessary enchainincnt of aijL.on with action. 
+ Enchai'Pf V. Sc. Obs. rare.— * f « ’’‘i ncbmpf 
f. En*- ^ +• ChkaP sb. or vb.J intr. or maol. To ‘do 
a trade*. 

e x 4 j$Rau/ Coil^ear 3i8(Juhuir ony Coil^car may enchaip 
I trow till encheif. 

Enchair: see K.n- pre/.^ i. 
t Enoha*ncef sb. obs. rare ’. In 5 en- 
chaunoa. [as if Oh'.^*i’ncbeance f. encheoir to 
happen : sec En-T and Chavcr] — Chance. 

* 43 *'^ tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 151 Kiichauncc niovenge 
\\: ^itante J/o A*]. 

+ Encha'nCOf V. Obs. rare. In 5 enchaunBO. 
[? f. En-T + Ch.vnck jr/i.] trans. VTo adventure. 


(But prob. a mere mistake for inhaunsesi'. see 

Enhance.') 

1483 Caxton Cato C v. Thou take.st on the and en- 
chaunscst thyself for to doo hygh and excellent promesscs. 

t Enoha'llty sb. Obs. rare—^. [f. next vb.j 
Mngic, enchantment. 

1634 Malory’s Arthur (tHi 6 ) 1 . 120 By the damsel's cn- 
chiiiit [ 1470 Ssciichauiilemcnt j, thc&word Excalilmr fell out 
of sir Accolon's hand. 

Enchant (en|tja*nt\ 71. Forms: 4enohaunteii, 
4-6 onchaunt, 6-8 inoha(u)nt, 4-' enchant, [a. 
F. emkatt/e^r inranldre, f. in- n])on, against 
■f cantare to sing ; cf. Chant 7/., Incantation.] 

I 1 . trans. To exert magical influence upon ; to 
1 bewitch, lay under a Sjicll. Also, to endow with 
magical powers or proficrlies. Also 
*377 I'ANol. P. pi. B. xx. 376 I'hc fVerc ’with Tiis phisik 
tills folkc hath enchnunted. 1393 (.tnwKM Conf. Ml. 137 
With word the serpent is viichaunu-d. 1* 1440 S’ork Myst. 
xxxiii. 288 Hti enchauiUcd & churnicd oure knyghti.s. x<78 
T. N. tr. Conq. W'. India 122 J'he Indians tliouglit that 
the Spaniurdes were inchaurited. a x6x9 Daniei. in Furr .S'. 
P. Eliz. 118451 II. 399 T' im hant your fame to last so long 
a while. X635 Pagiti Chrisiiuuography (16461 1 . 235 Thus 
hud the Popes by iIh.h time learnt to tnchant the.se woids of 
holj^ scripture, to make tliciii serve for a cloakeof di.solicdi- 
cnce. x64a Fni.i.ER Holy 4* Prvf. St. v. xiv. 4ri Cockering 
mothers iiichant their soiincs to make them rod-free. 1741 
KiciiARi>.soN Pamela J. 55 This little Slut h.TS the Power of 
WitchcrafiL . . she indianis all th.it come near her. X77a 
Pennant 7 V»Nrf AVi>//. (1774) 232 B<:>th these amulets have 
been ench.antcd. x8x8 Ja.s. Mill Ay//. India I. 11. vii. 321 
'i'lie murdered individual h.*id enchanted them. 

ahsol. x6xo Sii.SKS. Temp. ICpil. 13 Now I want S]>int.slo 
enforce : Art to inohnnt. 

•\ 2 t. Jig. To influence irresistibly or powerfully, 
as if by a charm ; to hold spellbound ; in bad 
sense, to delutle, befool. Obs. 

c 1374 CiiAurER Troy ins iv. 1395 , 1 .shal hym so enchaunten 
with my sawes. <: Sir Eerumb. 4 187 pan was Char( lis] 

enchanted so With bees traytour, ana othre mo 15x3 
Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 . xlvi. 63 To forNuke the k)*ng of Kiig- 
l.'indc, who had enchaunted them. 150X Shark, i Hen. i t. 
iH. iii. 40 .Speake Pucell^ and enenaunt him M'iib thy 
words. 1678 CiinwoHiH Intell. Svst. i. ii. 69 Philosophers, 
and 'Phcologcr-s enchanting mcnslLfnderstanding»L 

t b. To attract, win over, compel or intluce, as if 
by magic (to do something). Obs. (cf. Incentivk). 

*393 Langi- P. PI. C. xvTii. 28B Eueriche husshone.. 
sholde fere hem [his people] fro synne . . And enchauntc ncm 
to charite. X577 Holinshrd Ill, iki6/i Vnlearned 

1111*11 may be inchanted to thinke and iudge those that he. 
things indifferent . .to Itegrcat treasons. 1597 .Shak.s. Lor'er's 
CoMpl. 128 He.. .sexes both enchanted To dwell with him in 
thought. 

I 3 . 'lo charm, delight, enrapture, 

i Originally with conscious metaphor ns in 2 ; now employed 
j more freely, after the mod. Fr, use of enchanter. 

xS9a .Siiaks. Pen. 4 Ad. 145 Bid me discourse, I will cn- 
I chant thine car. 167a Drvukn Assignation 11. hi, 'rhi.s 
j time I will aKsoIutely inchant 'cm. X713 Steele Guardian 
^ N o. 22 F I Our eyes inchanted with flowery meadows. X83X 
I.VTTON Godoipk. 13 fJodoIphin was enchanted at this pro- 
posal. 187a Mohlkv HVVto/n’ ( i S 86i 68 Voltaire is enchanted 
to hc.ar that his niece reads . . Locke. 

Encha'xited* ppl- <»- p- Enchant v. -i- -kti.i] 
1 , Invested with magic.!! powers or prO}icrlies. 
Also fig, 

1596 .Sf*rN.sF.R F. *v. vi. 26 The same wliich . . in that 
enchuunted glasse .•'he saw. x6xo Shakh. 'Temp. v. i. tt 2 
Where ihou bee'st he or no, f^r sumo inrhantcil trillle to 
; aliiise me. 1671 Milton Samson 932, 1 know . . thy fair 
ench.inted cup. xStK Moore Lalla R. i x8i!4) 330 So power- 
; fully on every soul That new, enchanted measure stole. 1877 
. W. Jones Finger. ring L. 113 'I'lie enchanted rings of the 
i Greeks. 

j 2 . Bewitched, laid under a spell. 

I 17x0 Strele & Addison Tadcr’Ao. 254 F i All is KnchaiUed 
1 Ground, and Fairy Land. 1769 Junius Lett. xx. y6 'I'he 
I cnchanled castles of niiiiisterial magic, x8xo Scon Lotiy 
I 0/ L. I, xxvi. On Heaven and on iJiy lady call. And enter 
j the enchanted hall ! 

j t b. JX‘lude<l, captivated as by magic. Obs. 

I 1617 Hikkon IVks. iiOiy-uo' 11 . 220 His uwne inrhaunted 
! and beguiled heart. 

8. Delighted, cliarmetl, enraptured, 

.*393 Shaks. Lucr. 83 'I’hcrcfore that praise which Colla- 
tine doth owe Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise Tn 
silent wonder of still gazing eyes. 1846 Kf.blk Lyra Innoe. 
(1^3) 208 Drink the loved cadence with enchanted ear. 
Encliailter (cnitJcrnUJ % Forms : 4 enohant- 
our, >oor, enchauntor, or, (onohauntonour), 
4 5 enohauntour, 4-6 -ter, 5 -eure, 6 inchaunt- 
er, 6 -7 inchanter, 3- enchanter, [f. Enchant 
V. F -KR ; but the ME. forms in -<7r, etc., 
are formally a. OF. enehanteor incantatdr€m!\ 
1 . One who enchants, Ui-es magic (see F.ncuant 
V. i) ; formerly also, a ‘conjuror \ one who prac- 
tices sleight of liand. 

ia97 R. (iLouc. (1724) «8 pe kyng Bahulf. .grr.t enchanter 
was. ^1305 . 9 /. Lucy in £. H. P.^ «iB6?) J04 Mync en- 
chantours bynyine .schullc Jn wicchingc. 4:Z3M Chaucer 
Pers. T. F 675 Fflatereres been the deueles Enchauntours. 
1398 'I’revisa Barth. D.P. R. xvi. xl. (1495) 566 'I'his stone 
Eliotrqn dyscemeth the fuly of enchauntours. c 1430 Pilg. 
Life Manhodt 11. exxii. (1869! 121 If cverc thou scyc an eii- 
chaniour pleye with an hat, how he raakeih the folk to wenc 
there lie somewhat under, c X450 Merlin vii . 1 1 3 Now hath 
tlie enchauntor well spoken. 1541 Ei.yot Image Gov. 7 
{ Llsing the counsayle of witches and inchaunters, he made 
! his sacrifice with young children. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 56 


He must pay a great summe of mon^ to the inchanler to 
be purified, Milton Camus 645 By this means I knew 
the foul encluinter. lyay De For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (X840) 
58 Whether, .we consider the Magicians to be philosophers, 
or . . enchanters and conjurers. 1^5 J owarr Plato (eu. 2)1. 
215 The art of the enchanter is a mode of charming snakes 
and spiders. 

b. tram/. A * charmer bewitching woman. 
<xs704T. Bnown Beauties 1 . 42 With sure .success 
each fair enchanter set Toylcs tor my heart. 

2 . Enchanter’s nightshade. Cirexa lutetiana. 
Z597 Gkrarij II. lix. 280 Iiichauntcrs Nightshade 
hath leaues like vnto Putimorell. 1773 Asii, Enchaniers- 
nighishade. 'I'he name of a plant, ine cirexa. x86i Mi&s 
Hkatt Flower. PL II. 290 Order Onagrariar. Circata 
Lutetiana (common Enchanter’s Night-shade). 

t Enclia'ntery. Ohs. rare.. Also 3 enohaun- 
terye, 6 inchauntry. [a. OF. enehanterie, f. en- 
chanteor : see prcc.] Magic, enchantment. 

2097 K. O1.0HC. (7724) 148 Ac kcr was .som enchantery ker 
to, ich vtiderstondc. 159X Si’ahry tr. Cattam's Ceomancie 
37 'I'lie Arie of diuinutiuii and inchauntry. 

t EiLclia*ntiiig, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Enchant v . 
+ -INO 1.] The action of the vb. Enchant. 

*553 '!’• Wilson Rhet. (1567) 95 a, I inaic call it rather 
an eiK'haunting then a imiitlicr. 1571 Cami'ion ///.</. Irel. 
II. v. (1633) 85 Whuiu thr. Bishop ascited to purge the .same 
ofiiichaiinting and Witch-craft. 

Enclian'tmg (en I tj( i nti ^ ),///. a. [f. Enchant 
V. + -IN0^.] 

1 . That enchants or lays under a spell. 

*555 Eden Decades H'. Ind. (Arb.) 53 Stoppe thync cares 
from . . the inchatintyngc tiierm.aydcs. 15^ Greene Fr. 
Bacon (1861) 172 ‘i'he unchaiiling forces of the devil, x6a6 
G. .Sandys Ooiirs Met. vu. i ;,5 On Pelius . . she hung a 
deathlike slt-.qie with her inchantiiig tongue. 

2 . Charming, delightful, enrapturing. 

x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. 4 CV. i ii. 73s, I must from this enchant- 
iiij; Quccne breake off. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 355 .Sin, his 
fniru inchanting Daughter, thu-s the silence broke. 17x8 
Lady M. W. Montague Left. II. xlviii. 50 It has an cn- 
dianting effect. X87R Moklev Fvltaire <1886) 120 No .spec- 
triiin analy.Kiscaiit.lc*compo.se for tis th.Tt endian ting ray. 
Enchantingly v^'OitJo'ntiijli), adv. [f. prec. + 
In an enchanting manner. 
x6oo Shak.s. /L V. L. i. i. 174 Hee's . . of all .sorts en- 
ch.antingly belouod, 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ivi. 11804) 
403 Why are you so ench.’uitingly good ? X766 C. Anstey 
Bath Guide xiii. no This Place is enchantingly pretty. 
*804 Mck>rk Poet. tPks. 1 . 369 Blessed and bright arc thy 
rayi O’er the brow of creation cnchuulitigly thrown. 

Enchazitingnesa (en|tja'ntirj?ies\ nonce -wd. 
[f. Enchanting + -NE88.] 'I’he quality of being 
enchanting. 

1B79 G. MKRRDi rii Egoist n. iy. 82 Clara’s enchant ingness 
. .a.ssured him .she was worth winning. 

EnchantlUeilt (enitja’ntmcnl ). Forms : 4- 7 
onchaunt(e)moitt, 5 8 i»chaunt(e ment, 3 
enchantment, [a. OF. emhantement^ f. enchanter 
to Enchant : see -mk.vt.J 

1 . The action or process of enchanting, or of 
employing magic or s>orctTy. 

xa97 K. C1.0U1;. <1724) lo A clerk Imru ench.'xntcment hym 
hi gall lo tdlc. rx386 C’liAur.KR Knts. 7 ‘. 194 3 'rhendiauii- 
temeiilzor Medea and C'irces. c 1400 Maundev. iv. (1839) 25 
It is made be Endiuuiitement. 1470 85 Malory 
IV. X, By the damuyseh enchaunUTiienl the swerd -^j/dle 
oute of Arcolon.s hando. 1596 'I'indalk Rest, xviii. 23 
With thyne indianlmeiit were dcceuved all nacions. X65X 
lloHHk.s Leviath, iii. xxxvii. 236 'J’herc is no place of .Scrip- 
ture, th.Tt tclleth iiswh.Tt .an Enchantment Is. xyxo Stf.elr 
Tatter No. q F 2, 1 saw his great Loach, .by a strange In- 
chantinciit turned into many different Vehicles. x8ai8 
Sc.orr B'. M. Perth xxxiv,'l'hat he wun under the influence 
of endiaiiliiieiit, was a solution which supcrstitioti had sug- 
gested. 1841 W. .SriM-uiNi; Italy Sf it. Isl. II. 79 J'oetical 
fables have filaced Charlemagne in a world of heroism and 
('.nchantmeiii. 

2 . Jig. Alluring or overiiowcring charm ; enrap- 
tured condition ; delusive) appearance of beauty. 

1678 Butlkk Hud. HI. I. 1 779 'J'h’ inch.'(iniiicni of her 
Riclies. a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunk. Poet. Wks. 7730 
I. 32 The .soft enchuntiiu'iit of the vine. 1799 CAMrnEi.i. 
Pleas. Hope 1. 7 "I'is distance lends endiantnicnt to the 
view. 1833 Lamb Elia 1, .xviii. (18651 137 Is there not. .some 
of the chila .s heart left, to respond to its earliest enchant- 
ments. 1870 E.MiiKSON Soc.. 4 Solit.. Fanning Wks. (Bohn) 
HI. Co There is a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut 
rail. x 87 a Mori.ey V’oltaire (1886) 3 The delight of en- 
chantment among ideas of grace and beauty. 

Enohantress (enitja ntres). P'orms : 4-6 
enohauuteresse, 6 enobanterosse, 6 8 inohaut- 
reBse, 8- enohantress. [a. OK. emhantercsse^ 
fern, of emhantere.^ -eor Enchanter.] A female 
enchanter. 

1 . A female who employs mngic ; a witch, sor- 
ceress. Also Jig, 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iv. 723 O fehlc and ly^t is 
hand of Circes kv encliuuntercssc. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. XII. xii, Brotcon and. .Orion wer sones of Myr.ale the 
enchaunlerewe. (Jkakton CArw, II. 538 A devclish 

Witch, and a fanaticall Enchaunteresse. 16x4 Rai.kioh 
Hist. IPorld II. spg Endor, famou.s by reason of the In- 
chantrcssc. 1641 Milton Ch. Gotft. tl. iii. (1851) 157 'I'he 
fucuR which these inchan tresses .. h.TVc laid iipon the fea- 
tures . . of Truth, 1715 Popb Odyss. x. x6a The soft En- 
chantre.ss dame, to whom the powers belong Of dreadful 
magic. 1794 Cl. Adam.s Hat. A Exp. Philos. \\, xxt. 389 
PhiIo.sophy becomes a vain babbler, and Religion a super- 
stitioiia enchantress. 18x5 Moork Lalla R. (1824) 414 Tha 
Enchantress now begins her spell. 
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2 . fig. A charming or bewitching woman. 

17x3 C*TESS WiNCHKLSEA MiK,. Fofms X94 There shalt 
thou meet Of soft Enchantresses th* Enchantments sweet. 
1866' 8 Mis 9 naAuiM.N Liuly's Mitt i. 3 The girl he loved 
was the most capricious little enchantress. 

tEndia-rge, sb, Obs. [a. OK. tncharge, f. £ft‘ 
(harger ; see ne?xt.l An injunction. 

*S 95 Copi.KV Wits (Narcs), His truinpelter . . refus’d this 
cnch.'U'Rc and push’d the nobleman hiinsclfe forward. 

Sneharge (enitja-jd.:;}, v. Also iu-. [a. OK. 
encharger, T en' (see E.>j- 0 + charge Chahoe jA] 

1 1 . traMS. 'J'o iiupusc as a charge or duty ; to 
command, enjoin (an action) ; to give (a thing) 
in charge. Const, to, or flat, of tlic jK'rson. Obs. 

c 1374 CiiAtTFR liocth. V. vi. 178 (irete necessite of prow- 
e.ssc and vcrliio is onr.luirj'cd and r.rimaundt.’d to 30W yif 
nil nat di-tsiniiilcn. 1598 Uakrkt Thcor. Ji'-irtvs 11. i. 17 
So shall be accoiiipiisli what is cnchari^ed and romiiKUided 
him. //W. wi 'I'hc Etisi^iie. .the Capiaiiu!. .doliucri'th. . 
vnto Ills Knsigne -bearer, enrbarging him the ciiMorlic 
and defence tlicreof. 1656 FiNi/rr For. Ant/htss. 54 It was 
bcfoieliand incharged to me to pnt them from tliai bt>i)c. 
i8a8 I.AMB Lett, in C. & .Mrs. C.'. Clarke luiolt. h'lifcrs 
(18781 x(hj Mrs. Hazlitt to whom I cm:liar^;td it. 

t 2. 'I’o cujt)in oT commission (a person) to do 
something. Obs. 

f 1535 Diiwirs Ini rod. /•>*. in Patsgr. 807 The whiche hath 
me coinm.'indcd and cik harmed In irdiiLC and to put by 
writtyiig the muner. xaqS (lui Nr.wi v 'J'niihts Amt. i. xiv. 
(rOwisf) He encharRcd the (Icniianes to breake in. 1670 
G. H. //«/. Ciirdiuais it. f. ij«>, I have encbaijjed Moii- 
si^nor Jiurlemont . . to wait upon you. x68i P. Kvc.Airr 
Crifuk 190 It h.'td [beenl better hu li.'xd o.nchari^cd us not to 
siifTer, etc. 

3 . To burden, cntrusl, commission 7 t'ith. 

1640 Hi*. IIai l A.’//.sr. 111. i. wao I'tichargin^ them with 
the llucke ovcr\\lii«:b Christ bath made lli«:ni iJisbops. 1671 
True Nomcouf, lOi It is a. .necessary tiling, that the more 
. .girted, be peculiarly inr.har^ed with the inspect ion of the 
Clergie. 17^ Hkawfs J.er Aterrut.Uj^i) (\ The masis- 
tr.'jcy it enchanted with their eNe.»:ution, 1868 R. (^ti.'icK 
h'ss. hlituc. iv. GS A in.an. .who found hiinselfench.ugcd 
with the brini;ing up of a young iioldi inau. 

Enchariot: ser; Kn-Z/v/' i. 
t EttCha’nn, Oqs. Also 7 incharm, [a. 
OK. encharmc-r^ f. en in i- char me C’hakm 
trans. 'I'o throw a chann or spoil over; to enchant. 

1480 Ca.vion Met. .\i\’. I, .She. .endiarinod thorn 

(the hcrhcsl with sorowful and bevy charmes. 1407 Hi*. 
Ai CfM'K ;1/(W4* Perfect , Hiij, I’his wylde l>este niusi ho en- 
charmed w‘ y' .scripture of god. i6xi Skfuii Hist. Ct. 
Frit. VII. iv. '.’ofi Rovieiia . . saluted tlic King with a cup of 
gold full of .sweet Wine, incharmiiij; it wiili these words. 

Encharnel: sec Kn- i 2, 
t Encha'rter, Obs. ran- ^, [ad. OK. <:«- 
t harlrer, f. cn in t i hartre 1 .. <v/;vv;r-fv// ju ison.] 
trans. 'I'o inoarcoiak*. 

X483CAXTON (/. lie la Tour IT ij b, Whiche comforted and 
vysytfd the pome eiicharieied and enipry.soned. 

t ZSnclia'Sei Obs. rarc -\ In 5 onchaoe, 
[f. K.Sf’HA.sE r'.l] Chase; hunting. 

1486 Fk. St. Albatis c. j 1 shall yow tell which he hee.siys 
of cnclmce. 

tEnclia'Se, Obs. Also 4 5 enohnee, 5 
enohaHRO. [a. OK. enchader, f. eu. (see Kn- 1 ) 
t chatter (see Chase, Catch) : cf. It, incaaiarc 
to drive.] 

/;'dr«y. 'I’o drive away, banish ; to hunt, pursue. 
c 1380 .Sir Ferumh, 2906 'I'o tlie. Galwis-wurde . , }Kiy cn* 
t.h:icede |».^n haruiui. 14.. Tuudat's Tts., Puri/it, Marie 
J28 And then al| fylth from liiir to ench.asc. 1430 I-vik;. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, Auiora . . Is wniiie l' enchase the hl.-ickc 
.skyes doniu*. 1480 t,’Ax roN Chron. Pm^. v. (1520) 43/-! 'I’lic 
folke of S.'ixori . . you have dry veil and enchased. 1491 
Act 7 Hett. I 'l r. c. vn § t) The disires so t.ike to lead dryve 
enchace und here aw«.y, etc. 1583 STANYiU Ksr rKneis i. 
(Arb.) 30, Swans twelue in roompaiiy (lushing , . eiiciiast 
with a mtirthcriis c.iglc. 1741 1'. Koiunson Cnwelkind 11, 
viii. 263 He may lawfully enchase and drive them out. 

Enchase (cnilpi's), v.'t‘ l-orms : 6-8 en- 
ohace, G-9 inchnae, 7 inchaco, 5 enchaao. [In 
ficnses 1-3, 6 cle.arly a. K. enchtisser to enshrine 
(sacred relics), enclose, set (gcms\ encase ; f. en 
ia + rMw<r shrine, casket, case, selting:— I., capsa 
Came j^. 2 Whether senses 4 5 belong to the 
s.ime word appears doubtful ; they may naturally 
have been developed fiom 3, but in out quotations 
4 appears as the earliest rec(.»rdcd sense, both of 
this word and of Cha.'^e which is suppost^d to 
be an aphetie form of it.] 

I. With the idea of om.aincntation. 

1 . To * set * as a jewel in (gold or other setting! ; 
also, of the enchasing material (quots.y?^. only , 
to serve as a setting for. 

1534 Ld. Kkknbks Hold. Bk. M. Anrel. Q« ^ 

be-ing a ditamond enchneed among men, yet , . c|uickc and 
mery anionge women, x66o J kr. 'rAVLOR li ^orthy Commun. 
i. V. 98 Becau.se the Sacrament is not withcHil the wuttl, 
they arc a jewel ench.a.s'd in g(»ld when they arc together, 
1831 BREwsTiiH Nat. Magic vii. 159 A speaking head . . of 
the snge Minos, which he had enchased in gold. 1877 W. 
Jones Fmger.ring L. 246 A gold ring with a ruby enenased. 
Jig. 2590 SrRNSKR F. O. I. xii. 23 My ragged rimes are all 
too rude and bace Her heavenly lineaments for to cnchace. 

Chapman Busty UAtnbois Plays 1873 il. 9 Thou hxist 
. .Giosse enotigh T'enchase in all shew, iny long smothered 
spirit. 176* H. Walpole in Four C. Jing, Lett. a68 Gray 
VOL. III. 


has translated two noble incantations. .They are to be en- 
chased in a history of English bards, 1763 Gray i.eti. in 
Poems (177s) 3»4 Four small lakes, . who.se deco blue waters 
..contrasted with the black desert in which they were in- 
ch.ascd. 1867 Swinburne in Fartn. Rw, Oct. 4*0 Inter- 
ludes .. known . . to many ignorant of their original setting, 
in which they are now again enchased. 

2 . To set (gold, etc.) wth gems. 

2615 G. Sanuvs Ret. Journ, 1. 75 Tlic oniament of her 
head . . of beaten goUi, and inchaced with gems, 1690 Son^ 
Cf*.v/»»/«* (18.19) 196 (n box of beaten gold. . Inr.has'it with 
diaiiumd.s. i88a 1 .onck. Morii. Saluiamns 199 Golden 
ciip!^ enchased with rubies. 

D. trans/. andy?(f. 

1589 Grkkne Menafhon (Arb.) 77 I.ikc to the pure>l 
moTdc, Ench.'ic’de with daiiitie daysies soft and white.^ 1503 
Dkavton tUlog. 1. 18 Wlio.se flome with Stars is gloriously 
incliasird. ri6xx Chapman Iliad 11857) Pref. 7* Pinto,, 
with his [Hoiner’sl verses, as with precious gems, every- 
where enr.haccth his writings. 

C. Said of the gems. 

*697 I >RYi>EN Virg. i'.eorg. ii. 725 To drink in Bowls which 
glitl'ring Gems encha.se. ' 

3 . I'o inlay or variegate (metal, etc.) 7 uith gold 
or silver. 

1640 ('t. Sanljvs Christ’s Passion 18 See those Roofs, .the 
Beams With btirnisht gold inchacM, and blazing Gein.s. 
1716 8 I.ALiY M. W. Moniaci-’f. /.etf. I. X. /i 'I’lu-re was. . 
a set of tine idiin.a for the lea-tahlc cnchaM'd in gold. 17x5 
l’(n*F XV. 129 'riii*. silver bowd, wliosc costly ni.iigins 

! shiiip Eiu:lm.s'd with gold. 17B1 Giuikin AVt 7 . 4- /•'. ll.xliii. 
j C03 His armour was enchased with gold. 

1 4 . 'I'o .adorn with figures in relief, esp. of repoussii- 

I work. Hence in wider sense, to engrave, orna- 
ment. w’ith engraved figures or pattcrn.s. 

1 XA63 Fury Wills (1850) v i, f wille she ham;, my Hat pece 
eiu nuscd to in.'tkc with a .s.altsaler of sylve-r \hi this tithu- 
/>vy. chased in same seuse\. xtiiiBa Wi(i:i.i R yourn. 
(,'reece 11. j8i Kigurcs of Indiasctl Work. 1717 Hi-hkilu y 
* in I'raser /.//»* (1871) 511; 'I'he Iioiko . . Iicing cncii.isui with 
! hc.-uitirul rrlirviw of anti(|iiity. 1828 .Macai'i ay Alisr. Writ, 
(i86<.>) 1 . 259 They arc not cacliastd and relieved with the 
.saint; skill. 

b. 'I’o engrave (figures) o/r, in a surface ; to 
portray by engraved figures. 

*579 Si’FNSKw <.'/*/. Aug. 27 \rVh**rt:iu is enrh.iKcd 

] many ;i fayre sight. i6ox Hoi.i.anh Ptiuy 11 . 5611 Within 
i the hollow part and concauilie he int hascil the c«)iirtit:t be- 
tween lh«'. gods and the gyants. 1766 Chron. in Ann, Peg. 

He (a typc founderl has found mei*ns lo enchase tin; 
points or vowels, without whit h that character woultl he 
unintcliitfible. 1868 Siu. Poet's Afud. 1. v, Truth enchased 
upon .*1 jewel rate, A man W’oiitil keep. 

5 . tratisf am\ fig. 'I’o adorn or variegate with 
figures rc.^mbling tngrnving. 

X590 .Spfnhkk F. If, ix. 24 A waiidring vine, ICnchaced 
with a wanton j’vie twine. i6io G. Klkumkk Christ's 
VLt. ill Parr S. P. yus. t (1848) 47 A thousaiul whairs did 
the how cnc hace. x6xa Dray ion Poiy-olh. viii. 117 11 is 
manly hrc'ast inchasto With sundry shapes of Beasts. x8x6 
CoLi umr.K l.ay Sertn. 346 J’he vcgei.ihle cireution . . inthases 
the .. volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics of her 
history, 

II. With the idea of inclusion, 

0 . 'fo enshrine (as a relic) in. ['I’he origiiinl 
I sense in Fr. j 

1643 I^vki.yn Mem. (1857) T. 46 Enth.a.%cd in a cry.tt.'il 
covered witli gold. x688 H, Whakion h'.nthus. Ch. Fonie 
24 I lie) might. -have his Hones eticliasi'd in (jolit, 1823 
.Si:oiT Romnucr. (1B74' G8 'I'hc highly oinainenled Ghurch 
with which .suiK:r.siitioii has surrounded and enctm.scd it 
(the famous hut of Lorettu], 

b. fig. (often passing into 7.) 

x6x5 C’iiaI'man Odyss. 11. 415 And if, like him, then; ho. in 
lhc*e enr.hac’d Viituc to give words W'orks. i6a6 'J*. H. 
t'fiussin's llolv Crt. (h.ul st-.enieth to bane enchased all 
Christian perfection, in Charity. 1649 (i M. 'I ayi.hr Ht. 
JC.eeutf. i. vii. ji Thy hoi)* Miiinanity iiieh;e;<:d in ihe.'ulor- 
ahle Divinity, a xpxt Ki-..>i Hymns fivang. Poet. W’ks. i7;ii 
1 . i<if>'rhy bright Idea in my Heart Km liase. 

1 7 . I’o close in, shut in, enclose. Obs. 

159X Spkn.slk M. //«/'/'<•;./ GaG 'rhe l.yoti. . ICnrhasle with 
chaine and circulel of golde. 1601 Hoi lani> Pliny 1 1 . G.-G 
'riiey I m:\gici.-ins I ginc direclion. -to iiichase or inclose it 
Kdilorilcsj with a niece of yron. ci6ix L’hxpman Hiart 
xii, srt They charge him close, .and stand (as in .a tnw’r'I'hey 
had iiichas'il him) pouring on of darts an iron .show’r. /t'/d. 
XIX. 346 Herself the *kieH .ag.ain enchased. 1715 Ir. P/m- 
cirolhis' I list. Mem. Th. I. iv. xxd. zig.Sainothrace. . wheic 
was first invented the Art of eiiciicliiig, or enchasing Iron 
with Gold U/. 3I. 

8 . To ‘let in* to .a 'chase* or morlicc. Also 
iransf. anti fig. 

x6ix C^ooR., /aider, to make the CrcMts of a Cask#: ; vi/. 
a furrow or hollow, .whereinto the hcail peeces may he en 
ch.a.>>ed, x6x6 J. B. Sermon 18 'J’lic .Sonic and the J{o«Iy 
are oldc frieiKls, .so eiicliaseil, one into another, licit, etc. 
a 1774 (ioi.osMii’H tr. StarroHS Comii Romame^i'jj^) i. 81 
His whole head was enchased into his hat. 

Eliclia86d (tn|ljj* st ; /<7cV. ciiitj#^’std), ///. tf. 

[f, proc. 4- ET) I.J In .senses oi the verb. 

x6x6 1 ,.\NK .Sgnire’s T. vi. 53 Bo)d^ C.aiiiballo. .ram#; .ariml 
in bright enchaecd strele. x8x8 Kkats Rndym. Vsiin as 
swords Again.st the enchased crocotlile. 

t Encha’sement. Obs. [f. asprec. + -M[ent; 
cf. OK. enchacemeni of same meaning.] That in 
which nnylhing is enchased ; a setting, frame. 

1651 tr Cmvras' Hist. Don Fenise 77 He. .prepared the 
jewcll of his sonic for a more nretious^ inchascnu'iit. 1686 
tr. Chardin's Trav. 100 The Mingrv.lians have a greater 
Esteem for the Knehasements, then for the Kcliques them- 
selves. 177J J. R. Forster AWw’x Trtvu. II. 222 The ^n- 
chascinrnt of the doors and windows. 


Enohaser (enitpi sdi). [f. Encuask + -er.] 

One who enchases or engraves metal. 

1859 C. Barker Assoe. Pnne. ii. 49 I’he piety and liber- 
ality. of our early . . cnchascrs. 1873 Echo 18 Aug. 4/4 A 
very skilful cnchaNer. 1887 Pa ft Mall it. 20 Aug. sA Mr. 
Stevenson is not a patient cucha^cr of far-fetched, costly 
jewel-vvonls. 

Enchasing ('cnitli'bsii)), vbl. sb. [f. Iischahk v:^ 

+ ‘iNo.J 'I'hc .action of the verb Knchase; the 
putting of a jewel into its setting ; in quot. Aa'** 

1831 I'b Ihvini; JC.rfos. ReT\ I. 49 Withoiii stn h a setting 
and enchasing in the conditions o! time and place. 

tl Enchhssnre. rat e - b [Kr. ; f. enchAsser : 
See Knchassij 7'.“] 'I’hc casing of a lelic. 

17x6 l.APY M. W. MoNT.uifi'; Lett. I. 14 'I'hc rix?h images 
of the saiiil.s, and the cnchasMiros of the relics. 

Encha#sten (enitji"i's.>n), 7 f. rare-', [f. En-I f 
(’iiA.sTKN.] irans. 'I'n make chaste, purify. 
f x8oo K. \V in I K t ime 357 1 'astaly nndiJisti iiM wiili its dews. 

Enchauf(e, -ffe, -fyo, obs. IT. J':.\('hakk. 
Enchaunt, ol.s. form of Enchant. 

, Enclie, obs. form » if Inch. 
t Enchea'SOn. Obs. Forms : 3- 5 enohoflun, 
-oun(o -own(o, 4 7 euche.son(o, ( 4enchoiKon, 
-eyson, 5 eiichesen, ? encihoson, iiichesMoun, 6 
euchoHson. ) 6 7 enchoason. Also Ancheroun. 
fa. OV.encht'son, cncht-ison. f. enchcoir. lit. to fall in, 
hence to be in fault 1 whtmee entheement ‘instiga- 
fioij, cause’, (lodef.). The OF. wt>r<l was influenced 
in me.aning, if indeed its fornmtioii was not .nctiially 
suggested, by the c.ailitT achaon (see AcHE.sorN'i 
I.. occdsion-eni occa.sioii ; the two W'oids seem 
to Iinve bet 11 t/itirely synonymous, /nV/c.w/ lieing 
more usual iti continental OF., and encheson in 
AF. and in Eng.] 

1. f iccasion, cau.se, reason, motive. 

X297 U. (iLoLie. (17/.1) 111 He ascode hem .. for w;it en- 
chc'^nn hi’M romc. £1315 Siiokkiiam Poems iz*# More en- 
clK’yMDti Inuldc' oure Icvvdy . . hlyllie for to In?, c 1340 < ursor 
At. '/;* 17 (Kairf.) ijticii wt; m*. cnchr soiiii .. wc inny t lynibe 
vp ;mtt liiiiin. 1393 l.ANia.. P. PI. C. vii. 40 (Miuctyse 
Loiiticnccle how* ifli inyghte Hr holdc fiir holy .. by pal. 
rill liri.Kt/ri, #1430 Hfxuxsox Mor. Fah. 83 For what *;n 
clicswii) this V>ogs skin h.iuc ye burnt ? a 1430 Lc Morte 
Arih. 5«; Hr nnulc in* hrssonn for to ahyiJr.. c 14^ Losr- 
i.ieii (trait .w.xix. 4(16 Tlnunu: knew he wel he his owiie 
« ni h' .si»wn that hr was .a syniirn; ful gtx’lU:. X579 .Si’KN.SI.k 
,Sht/>/i. Cal. May 1.(7 Thou . . lilaiiirst lurn mvii li, for small 
l•m.llrasl»n. (i:iisfaf.l tS-.Sismoud B ij, Fasr, rest, and 

(li-licatrs, what great # n<:lu.':isoi\, They givi; to starre a man 
to cor.igr. f<x6j8 |. Da iIi s Fglog. {ijjs) 1 10 Wliu whiluin 
no rm.lieson couM ft^re-hailr. X64X Tenues de la Ley ijs h, 
F.ncheson . . signifies . , the tn?( astern, cause, 01 reason fui- 
I which any tiling is dom*. 1842 HiRi> Magazine of Honour 
86 Upon tlivrr.s I'lichea.sons and or.t .ssions. 

2. Oy.for enchcasvn tf \ by reason of, bce..auw of. 

• 1386 Chain ):i< Melibeus P G/7 I he yd#*l iii.an cxcusi'tli 

liirn . in somer by enchesotni o| the grclc heat. X 488 Ca.\ lON 
Chast. Coddes i'hytd. Ho They Irowrii lliai by encheson of 
Michc niaiieie trinjitacyon they hen forgorrii of lirr gotl. 
1494 Fa in AN VI. vixx.wi. 187 For »;mlieM.iii that y sayd 
William aydrd a nolile. man of Pycaniy. xfioo .Skkni-: Reg. 
Alaj. 112 'i'he King h#: rnchrst.in \margin. He reason, or 
I I.H:r:ni.sr|, t 1 i.it tin.* (iveil«ird is witliin his w.aiid, afterwatd 
giues that land In any m.m as esclicit, 

+ Ellc]l6B»’t| -'A (’/'.V. [.a. OF. r//( 7 nwVe, f. ^7/- 

(heoir lo fall in ; cf. Escheat.] Revenue derived 
from csclu'r'its or confisr.ntiotm, 

1387 T KI.VISA iligden (Foils) VII. 259 He ^af hym echr 
d;iy a lilel what of ciichc tes \ fat urn de Jisi o\ to lyvc by. 

1 Ibid. 323 Odn w.isteilc and #Ii;-slr«)y».'de the kyiigrs rentes 
and eiu lirtfs (yiViw 1494 Fauy.^n vii. By theyi 

meanys, y Kyng luslc iii.uiy (nrfaylrs and cnrlirativ 

t Enohea'tf ?'• Ob.\. rare- In 5 enchete 
[f. prec. ; rf. Esr’UF-:AT 7/.] trans. To conlisc.ntf 
lor the roynl tri'.asiiiy. 

1460 t.’AKiR.wr. ( V/Fco;. vf’S \i'. have stcTrd the Kyrig to 
rnclielr ;dlc the I# inpwraltes that longyng to the Frensch 
luunkis. 1483 ( ath. /Ingl. 114 i’o F-nclirIt;,y^.Vi tf>r. 

t Enchea'ter. (dfs. in 4 eiichotour, 5 eu- 
clioter. [f. prcc. 4 -EU.] — Ivst j/ka roit. 

1387 'rKi-.v i«tA (RijII-s) V. 4 ( Fin li» iour|.^.jf./flif/- 

V'f»i li.'r’ol. 14B3 Crr//;. Angt. ir.t An iCiiclirU;r,y?ji ir.Mr 

Enchock: see E.\- prc/.^ 3. 

Enoheer (en|tJi*M , 7 t. Also 7 enohear, iii- 
clioar. [f. E.v * » Chkeh 7g] trans. To ehter, 
render clieerfiil. Hence Eiichoe ring ///. a. 

1605 I >.VNi»:i. Philotas 0717) 311 De<l., 'Mint in lif:tl#‘r 
place Ami l)#:iti;r comfort they may lic inclicar’d Wlui shall 
d« si rvr:, #.ii;'. #1630 Dri mm. oi- Uawth. tWms Wkrs. 11711 ' 
38 'i'hc fluvvi’r of prim rs . . I'riLlie.'iring ail our daks . . J.s 
ctiiiir. 1652 Bi:ni.owi-s Iheof/i. viii, jxxv, I* th’ Orient 
Sols enchcaring rays. rx8oo K. White Christ ioti ix, No 
.sweet rem.Tin of life onclieers the sight. 

Enchein, obs. form ol Enchain. 
li Enohei’ria. (dn. rare. [Gr. iyx*ipia ] 
Metiiotl of mani| uintion. 

1672 Ni WI0N in Rigmtid Corr. .\'ti. Men (1841) II. 346 The; 
want of a good enclu.iri.i. 

En chequer: sec Ex./rr/.i 3. 
tEnche'riahitL [a. of. enchenss-, lengthened 
iiWm o{ enehcrir : sccEn-* and ('h)<]ukh.] trans. 
? - (’HKUisH. Implied ill tEnohcTi8hiii*,z»W.j^, 
in quot. ap]). used in sense ‘benefit, advantage*. 

t'1480 in Pot. Poems 11 . 2R6 Yt were . . expedyent 

for oure Kyn^s And a gret cnschcrychyng to all the 
Comynaltc, 
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SEOLITICAL. 


tSncllO'Stf V. 0/>s. Also 7 in-. [f.EN- i + Chbst 
xfi.] trtifis. To shut up in, or as in, a chest. 

163a V'icAttS yKfn‘iii (N.), Can thy breast eiichcst such 
iir»i;*:r still If 163* Smehwoop, To inchest, efUitt\wr. 

I !Ell0]l6*8ted| ///. <2. Ohs. [f. +Chf:stjA 

4 -ED.] Funiishctl with coffers or sunken panels. 

1730 A, OoKiJOJi Maffei's A mphith. 283 'I'hc Roof is cn. 
chested and waved. 

t EncheTe, V. Oh, rare. Also 5 Se, eiv 
cheif. [altered fonii of At’HiKVi;.] trans. 

'fo will, gain possession of. Also ittir. To 
succeed. Hence Eucho ving vhl. sk 
(:z47< (see Knchaii']. 1470-85 Malory Ar/Anr^. m, He 
is nor here, .that shall encheue the swerd. /Aui. n. iv. The 
vncheiiynKc of the swerd. 

Enchixidioxi (cnk-iiri di/rO,. [a. Gr. iyx^'p- 
i^toy, f. fv in + hand -r dim. stiff, -tfitoc.] A 
handbook or inanu.al ; a concise treatise serving 
as a guide or for relcrenco. 

1541 Covt'RDM.K O/ei Faith Wks. 18.^4 I. 49 VTc [Moses] 
made .. an eiichiriilioti and sum ctfall the :i(:t.s of his i.inie.. 
1658 |{p. Rkvnoips M.n'it. /.itpiTs Siif'hirr Hcd., 1 have ] 
been einlRrfldcned to inc.sciil this.srn.'ill ern htridion. .iintf) the 
hands and of so .. judicious a p«M'soii. a 1789 

IJoKNKY Hist. Mas. (cd. 2» II. ii. 122 The I'.nchiridiiiii «if 
Hubald. .appears first in the volume. 1899 I. 'I’.^YL<)H Fn- 
thus. I1851J) 2?4 'J'hc llible . . is the heavenly t:n<hinclioii of 
those who arc lji.-sfr with the carrs, etc. of tljp wurM. 1885 
Hiackiv.Mtt^. .June 775/1 Thi.scuuhiiidioiior 111 tic liandbook 
was puhli.shed in 1575. j 

Eiichisel: see KN-/r</i 2. 

II SlLC]l 0 Udr 01 ll& (cnk{’n(lr<Tii‘ma'. 7V/.V/. PL I 

cnchoudrumata. Also (formcily) in ad.nptcd 1 
form enchondrom. [inod.L., as if a. Gr. +.'7x01'- ! 
bpwixa^ f. iv in f xo^S/•o¥ cartilage.] A lumour j 
having a structure resembling c.artilap*. ; 

1847 Soc i H ir. ChAtJts's Sufxryv 1 1 . 674 jolm Itliillcr h.as 
liesctibed ii most minutely .xs f'.nclioiulrom . . muIi voii* 
f^loincratiori is nceulj.ir to ihe Knoh- indroin. 1847 g'J'oiJO 
Afi-it. IV. I 5 Knclioiiilroma e.xliiliits itself as a 
tum-mr of moderate si/e. 1878 1 *. I’.«y\nt /'ni, t. .V//rc- 1 - 
112 Ktichomlromaia. .arc iuo.yL commonly nmt wiilr in i.nn- 
iirction with hone. j 

Enchondromatous T'iikgndnT»*m,it;)s), a. 

l*ath. [f. inod.l.,. cnrhomlromat' stem <d' piec. + 
-oifM.] Of (»r pertaining to liNi Jio.vnuoM a. 

1847 Toni) t ’jr/. Anat. IV, txi/2 Orowths of all kinds .. 
e ichondromalons, erectile, etc. 187* C uikn I.yis Thn^at 
i4oA«:;iscof Kir^p' cncliiindrumatoits tumor on the under 
Hiirfiu;e of the hard palate. 

Enchorial cnk^j-rirdl, a. [f. Gr. lyx<*fpt‘Os in 
or of the country ^f. iv in + xft'P‘t country) t -Ai..] 
'fhat b. longs lo, or is used in, a particular country : 
a. Used (after Gr. «7\'wpia yptif.iftarnf occurring 
(»n the Ro'CtU stone) as the distinctive epithet ot 
the i>opuIar (as<listinguislicd from the liiornglyidiic 
anti the hieratic) form of the ancient Kgy|)tian 
written character; in tcclinical use now commonly 
superseded by Demotk.’. b. In gcntrnl sense 
t somewhat rctfr.) 

182a {}. A’,-?’. XXVIII. iSj) A rlosc coiMprid;iori of the «‘.n- 
chtjri.'d or lUTUotir. char.ai ltT with the torn-.s^jondiu^ ( irt.i:k 
on the Ri'sciia stone. 1864 SiH V. I’M.«.,f<A\ I-: iWintf. A- A/sc; 

1 IT. 90 Tlw! name, .iraii-'iiutted by the fiu.burul tradition. . 
is clearly Tmilonic. _ 1882 i'nl! Mall C. 8 June 4.'.’ 'I'liat. 
inrleseribablc enchurial aoincthinj; which is Ihitish and iiut 
.N'etherlaridish. 

+ Enchro'nicle, V. Oh. .Abo 6 ennronioU?, 
incroniclo. [f. Ivn -1 + Chkomi'i.k.] trans. To 
enter in a chronicle ; lo register, put on record. 

1513 liu.MJ.siiAW .V/. U'cri>Nrxh (184‘j) 1^7 l’.ni;n,nit.led 
fi>low«th. .,\ briefe coinpilaci'.iti of Kynije Ivd w.'ird .seiiicuir. 
1^ K. UoNt; (.MS. Ih'il. .Miis.), Yr. hath bencMh’ order of 
alt antiant orauirs. .t**. .incroniclc .albsiirh wiirthye persoux 
•593 G. H.ARVt'.v /'ii’ncs Su/>tr. 115 Let it be cm brunii led 
for one of the. .mirarles of tJii> a,p*, th.ii. eie. 

t Enchn’rchf V. Oh. rare. Also 8 inchtirch. 

[f. KiV-l + (’m JicH.] trans. 'bo form inU>. or 
tirg-nnizc as, a church. } I once EnchuTched f>pl. a. 

t6Sl Whole Duty .Wit inns 64 If 'I'wo or three aKree, and 
arc. .enchurch'd in my N.ainc, I will be in llm midst of tficm. 
170* C. Matmi-u .Magn. CAr. v. n. (1852' 28 ^ Its cninmimi- 
cation to the inchureiicd (ientiles. .i.. cle;irly held forth. 

Enciclopaidion, bad form of lvvcyrr.OfMii»i.\. 

1693 W, Fkkkk Sfl. Fss. i, 7 I .et ii.s. .state any one of the 
Arts and Sciences in ili« whole Knciclopaidion. 

Encincttire (ensinjUi iCu; , V. [f. .b:.v - 1 + Cl NC- 
TUKK j//.] trans. To surround with, or as with, 
a belt or girdle ; to girdle. 

i8jx Siii-.Lt.i-.v Prnuu'tk. Unb. 11. iii, [The lake | F.nrinc- 
turftd l)y the dark and blixMnin^ forests. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 
XX.. 44 Clu.stcrs of rire-nics. .cncinctured die ^reen folia^r. 

Enci'nctxiref y ure. [f. En- ' t Cinc rt-wK.] 

'I'he process of surrounding as with a girdle ; the 
fad of being so surrountled ; conrr, an enclosure. 

1814 WoKosw. E-xcursinn >'.('18501 t 4S The ohanrcl only 
‘^howed ,, mark.s of earthly .stale .. with the KnrinrMirc's 
svwin.'il sanctity Itur. ill arcordinjj;. x88f If, (i. Htwi.KTT 
in i^th i ent. Aiiji, 796 'I hc tm inetuie of Kent on two or 
even three side-, with >\'alfir. 

Encindor : see Kn - preO 2, 

EncipllO]* f cnsoi'bi), v. Also 6 inoipher. 
ff. 1 4- CfriiEit .vA] trans. a. 'I’o write fa 
letter) in cipher ; to record in cipher, b. To 
combine in a cijilier or mctriogram with. 

•577 Holinhuko 111 . 2, I saw two letters, the 


one inciphered and the other disciphered. tfei Lift Father 
Harpi 141 That under the QnadrantcNimale, there were three 
|iersons ciiciphrcd. x8a6 K. Imvinu Fatty ton 11. v. 22 
[Napoleon) JVrmitting bis name to be eiicipherefl w'ith the 
. .name of Jehovah. 

Encircle (ens 5 *ik'l\ v. Also 4 ?en8erole, 

7 S incirclo, (7 inclrculo). [f. Kn- + Ct«ci.e.] 

1 . trans. To enclose in a circle, 
a. Of things, bodies of people, etc. ; To form 
a circle round, surround, b. "I'o surround, giid, 
cnconii)a>s 7vUh. 

'la 1400 Morte Arfh. 3943 'bhe. .kyngc. .Se< theme alle in 
a sopjie ill sowte by theme one. With pc Sanwetics uiisi>wnde 
enscrr.hcdcb'r>m'f:/t*i/i?ro«yVi 7 M/'fl//j')i>/ Ctnss. fn cnscrchidcl 
ab'.>wle. 1597 a tieu. Il'\ iv. ii. 6 Vour Flockc. .Kn- 

circled yon, to he.ir with reverente Your exposition. i6ii j 
Si’Kto /list. Ct. Frit. VI. wiv, 116 Incirculini; llmir heads ■ 
with this word, .rternitas imperi. t64a Howi;i.i. For. Trav. 

1 1869)46 Great I'lritaiiie being encircled by the Sea . . need not 
re.-ire any one Karlhly power. 1741 Riciiahijson /’«////•/<* 11 . 
106, 1 futind myself incirs'led in the Arms uf my .. Father. 
1775 R, ('UANi.n>:R Tniv. Asia M. I. 106 'fhe pco[»lt;. . wen; 
encircling the trunks wiili tar. 1775 Johnson I'a.x. my /'yr. 

4-2 Kneircle with a diadcMii (he hrows of M r. Cushiii)'. xB^ 
Mem. FahvloHian /’*oir II. -o Some of (he niiiis fncin lc 
their naked wai.sts with a jrirdle of thorns. 184B Mai. A t i-AV 
Hist. Fn^. II. 295 I he cIo‘>c which eucircle.s the venerable 
cathedral. 


world within his outstretched arms. 1783 I.kmon Eug. 
l.aHg. Pref, 1 (Jotl.) Why do the ivy and eglantine enclasp 
.so eagerly their oakT 1834 Hihkapij Rest. Plpicb 1. xlix. 5 
Thy fund hand still I cm lasp. 1848 H. M11.1.KK First 
Impr. V. 11857) 61 C?rey Ikhened rocks, encUi-sned by spries 
of ivy. 1877 M. Arnolu Poems II. 17 'flic islatuls fed the 
enclasping fluw. 

II Enclave (enkb'i-v, ahkla* v), sb, [Fr. enclave, f. 
enccaverlo enclose, shut in, ad. late L. incldvdre, f. 
in in +r/«7Z^-/jkey (Schelcr;, or cldv^us nail (I.ittre).] 
A |)orli()n of territory entirely surroiuided by 
foreign dominions. K\yyfig. 

1868 G. DuI'F Pot. Surv. 38 Russia looks upon them [the 
RoumansJ ;i.s destined to tjc a mere enclave in a Slavonic 
empire . 1870 Coutemp. Rty, X V. 89 Knclaves in the tcrritoiy 
of the greatest'happiness idea. 1884 Spectator 2 Feb. 150 
l*uri:ly human enclaves in an inspired book. 1885 J^aii 
Matt C. 16 Ft.h. 9/1 Rortug.al . . po:;.scsscs an enclave cx- 
! (ending from M.'t.s.sabe lo Red I'uint. 

Encla've, a. Her. Also inclavo. [a. F'r. en- 
clave, pa. pplc. oi enc/aver lo dovetail: see pree.] 
i Of the border of an ordinary; Having a contour 
like that of a dovetail joint. So Encla ved fpi. a. 

i66x .S. MiiKfiAN .Sph. (/entry i. i. 8 'I’lii-s rhiefe i.vsuing 
into the sable fiehl of darkness may properly called Inclave, 
tiieakiiiK forili into a labi:l of oiii.* jioini. 173X in Rah r-.v 
vol. II. Knclave. i8s8 Ukkkv Fmyi t. JJerafaua, Itulave, 


c. transf. and /ig. 

1774Gom>sm. Retat. 83 Satire and rensure encitricul his 
ihr-./Hc. X791 C<»vn-K llia.-i J. 46 (ji>d of the silver bow, who 
with thyjKHver KncirclestChrysa. 1833 RwowniniI Pauline 
24 Setii-aisupplusaloye Enciicliiij.; me. 01876 J. M. Nt.w- 
M.w Hist. .Sk. I. I. iv. 171 'I hc divinity which . .eiicirclud 
the hideous form of Attila. 

2. 'bo make a circling movement about (a jrer.'ion 
or thing). 

1598 .Shaks. Mt’t-ry II'. iv, iv. 57 1 'hon let them all em ircle 
luin .'dxmt. 1624 (’Arr. Smith V irginia 111. ii. 48 Till they 
had twice iiicirculed the lire. 1638 Wilkins -\>k* IVartii 1. 

■ j!*84i 147 Jupiter hath fnur [Muonsl that Incircle him with 
their .Mot am. a tjij Par.nh.L Hes/.h/. Rise af Wonian 
(R.), Herinc.s. .Her brow.s eiicircliHl with his scriunt-ioil. 

Enci'rcled, ///. a. rare. Also 7 incirclcd. 
[f. jirec. 4 -Ki» •.] Ill sen.si s of the verb. 

163* I..tTiu;ow Tat all Diseourse 4 16 On the imiicled phtine 
there Kroweih nothiu){ but Wheate, Rye, Harley, Fc.ise, 
and Ihmties. 1695 iJt.ACR.MOKi; /-V. .IrM. vi, sfrf) Incirilcr .1 
Wrestlers now iln-ir M.anhood try. 1789 T. \V'haiti.\' in | 
Med. (. ammun. JJ. jHa, I .. attempted to sepinate ila* vii- [ 
circled ^liece. j 

Encrrcler '>ns;rikl.>j\ rare. Also 7 in- j 
circlor. [ 1 . as prec. + -Kit.] He who or that ; 
which encircles, girds, or surrouml.s. | 

1631 Ceiestina vi. 75 O girdle, inciirler of .so iucompar.ible | 
a creature. 1831 K. J nviNO P. rpas. Re-v. I. 5S I'lic supporters 1 
and eneinders of the throne of Go»L 

Encirclincr (Lns.rikliq •, vbl. sk [f. En(MKCL.e 
z>, + -i.vo *.] J he action of the vb. ENciiu'bK. 

1632 I.iTHOow ‘i'o'alt tfiseaurse A}^F\wsxx\. it [this chapel I, 

I ineane without the vlter .sides of it, and the inward in- 
<;irclinj;s of the compiLssiiift Guiere, there .arc a!wa>*-.s burn 
in-* ab«*ut fifty bainpcs. 1836 .‘AKNfn.o Lett. (18441 II. viii. 

48 Alt image, .of the e.ncircling of the everlasting .arms. 

Encircling (ens;VjkliQ\ ppl. a. Also in- 
cirolitiK- [f- u'i picc. 1 -ixo-.] 'Hiat encircles. 

163a l.iTiir.ow ‘J'ofnit Pise. 265 Within incircling barnles 
of [turc tiold 1633 P. Kiktciikk Purple I si. v. iR. , 'I he 
third, - is like a grajic Which all entwines with liisenrii-rling 
side. 17*5 Pol l-, ihiyss. 1. 5.'0 A tcalui de.fciulcd with iiicii- 
< ling .se.is. 183a J. H. Nkw.alan Hymn," I.ead, kindly lAebt.' 
Amidst the cncin.Iing gloom I..e.ad thou me on, 1871 Fulk- 
MA.N iVorm. Com/.i i?.yfy IV. xviii. « {6 'I'hc niiie-lor looks down 
on lilt: cncircliiiu stream of the We.ir. 1873 W. Ib.ACK Pr. 
Thule ix. 138 The blinding tvliile of the incircUng hill:>. 

Encircnlar icnsifjki/?ldi),«. rare k [f. I'iN-l 
4 C'lUCUb.vu.] Circular. 

1804 J . Gkaiiamk Sabbath (1839' 20// The host of heaven 
. .arlorcd, .nor changed their form Kiiclrrnl.ir. 

t EncrrcnlisCf 7'. Obs. rare [sot* r/.t-:.] 
trans. 'I'a surround .as with a circle ; to hem in. 

16x4 [S'orr) Ja.x Caetr I>t:d. 4 To make his lerriiories 
and 1 )oniiiiions i-ncirculi/e gremt Hriltaine and France, 

Encist: see ICn- pre/J i. 
t Enela. Oh. [obscuie : ])rob. some error.] 
The throat or gullet. 1 

1541 R. Con.ANO Quest. Chirurg. Fija, Wherof si-.ructh 
the cnchi fi, the amygdales, and fauhes, .they .seme to pre- 
pare the breth. Ibid. F ij b. The throie calleif guile or enola. 

Enclad (enklx d). pplc. rare. [f. E.V- * + Claj».] 


llie same a.s pattcc, or dovetailed. 

Ii Enclavnre, mre *. [Kr.] = Kjnd.ave sh. 

1851 .SiM F. pAicuAVK AV'/v//. Eng. I. 637 In sin h cn- 
cliivurtrs as wc have named N'ormanilois did not povse.ss 
direct ,*iuthoriiy. 

t Enclawed,/t2. pplc. Ohs. rare *. Of unccr- 
liiitf origin and meaning; Robson suggests the 
st-nsc ‘ riveted ’, in which ease the word miglit l.ie 
for 77/( //Wt’/, f. (U''. ene/oue iv.\\\vi\. 

<'1420 Antutsa/Arfh. xx-t, His mayles W'crcinylke quyte. 
eru lawet fnl clein;. 

Encleanse : sec En- prep 3. 
t Enclea'r, Oh. Also O incloar, inclero. 
[f. Ex-1 +CM':.\h rt.] 

1 . Irans. To make bright or cle-ar ; to gdve i K ai 
ness to (sight). 

1526 .Ski:i.ton Magnyf. '.\s-l8 A mj riour im ieryd is this 
imerludc. 1556 Am*. P,\kki-h Pualter cxi-s, KiiLlL'ine my 
•sight : and me rcuiue. 

2 . 'fo ligl)l up, illumine, lit. and 

1509 i 5 \ra LAY Shyp of Falys 1 18741 1 . '.'ijw Dlynde man in 
clercthy wylfull i^norauncti. czsto - Mire, (,'ood Mann, 
{lyfo 1) ij, (.‘hrisi hath im.leied his fniinle with inwardc light, 
x^ SiDNir.v Ps. l.Yxvn, Light of lightnings ilasii I fid j»iii.liy 
clouHe.s enoleare. 

1! En cle*re, Oh. [?O.E. phra.se en eler] 
cf. Ci.EAK ri.] liriglUly. 

a 1440 .Sir Degre 7 ', intu 'I’he .soniie si honne en r.lere. 

t EnClin, tr. oh. [a. K. rvnV/;/ liitc J.. in- 
elinis of same nuaiiiug, related to incllnarc to 
.iM.’Liyi:,] Rowed down. 

11430 Pilgr. i.yf, Manh. ti. x.xiv. (1M69) G5 If it ne were, 
alle rude witte.s wohlin ben i-nclyn and hurnblc; bein. 

i' Enclinaut, <(. Oh. In 4 cnclinauut., rn- 
! clyiiount. [a. (.>E. euelinant. pr. p]de. f»I enclincr 
; to Inomki-;.] a. ? Doing homage, submis.sive. 

* b. Inelincd, prone (A/). 

• 33 ® R- I 5 «i;nni-:(. Z/w//. i/ ’4«i'tRr>ll;;»532<-. ()f|*iitty reonie-- 
! euery kynge Were eiicliiiauiii til bis conmyng. 1388 Wyli n 
' Fxad. x.\xii. vm This jniple . . is eii' lynaiuil lo yiicl. — 
Prav. .>.vii. 9 lini:linaiiin [v. r. redil to iiu;n;i. 

Enclirio, obs. var. Inclixe sb. and v. 

EnclipSO, incorrret form of Et’j.ij'.st'- 

x6o6(t. WlooucocKt-.) ir. Hist. Ivstine iiob, 'J’ho Minnie 
wa.s Ericlipsetl. 

Enclitic (cnkli lik', a. and sb. Oram, Also 
S cnclytick. [atl. 1 .. entlilic us, a. Gj. lyuKiTuc-h, 
f. iv on ■kic\ivHv t.o lean.] 

A. ai/j. 'I'hat ‘ le-ans its accent on the prectdiiig 
word’ (Eiddell and Scott); in Greek grammar 
the distinctive cpilhtd of those words which l»ave 
no accent, and which (when phonetic laws pennii) 
i cause a secondary accent to lx; laid on the In.st 
! sj'Ilahlc of the word which they follow. Hence 
ui)plied to the analogou.s Latin particles -re, 
-ne, etc., and in itiotl. tire (with extension of sctjse) 
to those unemphatic words in other langs. that are 
treated in pronunciation ns if forming part of the 


lv]uivalent to enclothed, p.a. p[>lc. of Enclotiik. 

X863 .Sat. Rer'. 386 Enclad iii (lit: .spoils of Molf anti of 
wild cat. 

Enclaim : see Ex- preP 3 . 
i'Encla’ret, V. oh. rarc-\ ff. En-I + 
Ci.AKET.] Irans. To tinge with claret; to over- 
lay with a claret-likc hue. 

1648 Hkkkick Hesper. 1. lov Chcckii like creame en- 
chintcd. 

Enclasp (cnk 1 a’si>), V. Also 7 inclaFp (in- 
clapfl). [f. JiN - 1 4 Clasp .vA and v.\ irans. To hold 
in or as in a clasp or embrace ; to clasp lightly ; 
ahsoy^^T Hence Encla’sping ppl. a. 

x^ Fit2-Gi?fkray A/r F. Drake (1881) 14 F.nclaspeth 
witii her winacti cniinviice The world.s orbicular vircuin- 
fcrcnce, x6o7TopsF.i.L/'<»»r:^ Beasts 106 You arc itmlasped 
in . . invxtricaWe nets. ffi6f8J. Davie.s Bien Venn Wks. 
(18761 5(n.)G Union, that enclaspest in ihyne arrnes All 
(hat in Hcau'n and Earth is great or good. X647 Cudworth 
Fcrm. I John ii. 3 4 (1676) 6.5 He .. inclaspclfi the whole 


i preceding word. 

j 1656 IliorNT iilossogr., Fnelitick, that inclines or gives 
! back. 1750 IIarkis Hermes i. v. {1786) 85 w/r, 'J’hc Diver- 
sity between the Contradistinctivc I’ronouns, and the En- 
clitic, is not unknown even to the English Tongiie. 1855 
IIkowning Grammarian's Fun., ( Jave us the docirine of the 
vnditic l.)e. 1867 Kawlinson. W«f . Mon. IV. iv, 227 'I'he 
pronouns had in cert.'iin cane.s an enclitic fonn. 

B. sb. An enclitic word. 

1663 in llui.LoKAR. 1709 STr.ui.is ‘Patler No, 18 P • They 
arc busy in making EnicMidaiion'i niion some F.ncliticks in 
a Greek Author. 1750 llAKins Hermes \. v. tT.), When W’c 
wiy, * Give me ronient ’, the me in this case is a perfect 
cnclitick. 1878 V\v.wi Grk. Gram, 175 If several F.iidilics 
come together, each throws it.s accent on the precciliiig. 

tEnclitical (enkli tikiil), a. Obs. Also 7 
(erron.) enolytioal. [f. as prec. 4 -al.] 

1 . =. Enclitio a. 

i6xa Bhimsucv /.//. xiollie Enclytic^l Coniunclion 
uue. 1656 BioUN I- Glossoj ^. , Ent litieal conjunctions . . ca^l 
lack the accent to the syllable going before. 
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2 . nonc€‘Use. That leans against soint tliing. 

*773 t'RAVKs Qttix. ii. vii. (DJ, A little shed or cn- 
ditical penlliousc. 

lienee Bnoli'tloally adv,, in an enclitic manner, 
as an enclitic. 

1845 SroDOAHT \n Em yci. The T..atin 

oufft used only encliticaily indeed in modern Latin. 187X 
Kakke PhiM. Eng, Tong. § 598 (i88o', 'I'hc second and 
third words jean eiiclitically upon the first. 

Sncliticism (cnkli ti.si/m). [f. as prec. -H 
-ISM.] (See quot. ) 

1887 Kari.k Philol. Eng. Tong. § 254 Accentual leaning: 
on some other word, .is Kncliticism {printed F.nclyt-j. 

Bnclog: see Kn- pref.^ 2. 
t £llcloi*8ter, V. Alsu 7 cncloystre, 'tor, 
incloyster, iuoloister. [f. Kn-I +Cloi.stkr; cf. 

K. emlotircr, and OK. ettc/oisfre sh., cloisler,] 

1. irans. 'I'u shut up in a cluister or inonastcry. 

i6t2 l>i{AYTr)N l'oly~(dh, xxtv, Maids and widow’d queens 

Iiicloi-itiT'd that hecaine. rt 2670 Hackkt <.VwA Mrrnt. 
(167512^1 Is., to be iucloysterud in an unmarried estate 
for ever. 

2 . trnnsj. and Jig. To shut, in ; to immure or 
imprison ; to confine. 

x^ R. L. Oiciiu, 1596^ When day iiicloistred is In 
diistie pryson of infernnll night. 16*7 \ Agitno 7 irt 

208 Piiciiii .. In priuale chambers, that incloisicred are. 
rr 1638 M i-;uK Ck. Jor Chr. M'or&hip Wks. 11. 's^jfi'rftis notion 
of eiicloistering .'i Ueity by an Idol. 1654 .Sii« R. ISakivK tr. 
Pahiic's Lftt. to L ard. Kichclim (’lod hatli not conferred 
such extraordinary endowmenls upon you, lt> he for ever 
eiicloistcred within y<jur self. 1670 Pi'.nn Trufti. Et'seued 
49 'I'hey were not there encloysler'd for not agreeing in 
their Verdict, ijio Jlrit. Apofh HI No. 91. a/i .Such 
bamps could be . . F.ncloistere<i and IVnt in. 

3 . Tofiiriiish with cloivU rs. .See hiNCL(»isTi-:tu:i) 2. 

t Encloi'stered, ///. a. ohs. Also 6 iit' 
clointered. [f. prec. t 'KuL] 

1 . Shut uji in cloisters or mon.islcrics. 

iSS® Lkvkh .SVrw. (Arb.) 73 Sctlyiig abrodc indoystred 
papi^toA. 

2 . Surrounded by or furnished with cloi.sters. 

x6sa 6a 1 1 kvmn Conn/h'r. t. ( i68x) i-.p; Several (.,)u;u]r, iilgle.s, 

every f)ne. enc.loysurcd. 163a l.nn(;ow Totall J)rsi. -/oH 
Having incloystertal lodginv.s h)yned to iho walls thereof. 
/hid. .t.1.4 'I'lic eleven iiidoysterejl petty Courts. 

t BnclO'ae, nirr. [f. nc,\t ; in Caxton 

Iterh. n. OK. eKv/os or nir/our.] ^ Knc'L 08 I’RK. 

1 . The .space enclosed by a boundary ; the 
precincts. 

1484 (.’-t.x loN Cnriftl ift Wythin thcncKv^o of thy 

pryue hmi.*;. 

2 . A letter or<lucuincnt onclosed within another. 

1648 !•: viu.v.N HI. 3a Since my Iasi, I received 

. . ati enclose from Mr. Warenpp. 

Enclose, inclose (cn , inklJu<7.\, V. Forms: 
n. '?.j oncle.sR), 6 en cloy so, 4 encloso. &, 5 
inclose, [f. Ex- • -1 (Ibo.si-: 7 a, .niter OK. emlortt 
( pa. pi)le. eftfhs) of same nteaning. (Cf. I ncli'sk.) 
'Hie majority of recent Diets, give inclose as the 
hpical form ; but the propoiulfianre of usage (in 
England at lead), as well as etymological pro- 
priety, is in f avour of enclose.'] 

1. traits. 'Fo surround (with w.alls, fences, or 

oilier barriers^ so as to prevent free ingress or 
egress. ^ 

a. 'id 1400 Mortv Atth. 2396 Hero cs a kiiyghtc in theis 
klcvy.s, vticlessidc cncl(#.s;ddfj with liillvs. c X430 

Compl. /if. Ant. vi, A parko, cnclu‘»cil with .a wal. 
1481 f!.\xu)N Myrr. 11. iii. 67 Tlu^ p.ar.'idivs icrrcstre. .is i:n- 
clos»;d with fyrt; brennyng. 

p. Dfitr, yVf»r84fl In ar> yh: . . 'J'hi^; rlcne fleso 

was iiiciiiscdc all willi rlcrc water, ija? Fii ziiCRn. Sun'. ;• 
And the Icddc be inclnsrd abuut. x6oi TIoi.l.wh /’//«)' 1 . gi 
There is a gulfe <»f 516 inilv.s, inclosed within the promoii- 
lory or €:.apc of tin; tnountaiii 1611 Hihi.k 2 A/ttfc. i. 

34 I hen the king iiK'luKing the place, made it holy, 1716 8 

L. \ov M. W. MoNiAinjB Lett. 1 . x.\xvi. 137 The gardens . . 
are inclosed w'ilh very high walls. 1743 J. Daviuhos . Eneid 
vu. 185 And incloses it with a Parapet.' 

b. To fence in (wa.sto or common land) with 
the intention of taking it inlo cultivation, or of 
appropriating it to individual owners, Alsoyf«-. 

* 5 R 3'4 Ait I Ten. VII, c. 29 § 2 Landes . . whiche . .be 
encloyscd of newe wdih a I’ale. 15*3 Fir/.UF.RH. Sunt. 2 It 
is lU the lordes pleasure to cnekuse tncni and kepe them in 
tyllage. or pasture. 1593 Siiaks. a Hen. f ’/, 1. iii. 24 Agaiivst 
the Duke of Su /To Ike, Tor enclosing the Common.s of Mel- 
fordc. X7a5 1 )k Foe / Vv. round IV. 1.1840) y»5 It was not 
. . enclosed after the F.ngli.sh maiinor. X777 \V. T)Ai.kYMi*r.F. 
Trav. .S'/. 4 Port, xvi, 't he btc bishop improved this spot 
of ground . . by planting and inclosing ir. 1833 Ht. Mak- 
TINEA tf Prooke L'amt i. 12 An Act of Parliament is to be 
obtained fur enclosing ilrook common. 

,Eg. X56a Apoi. Private Manse (1850) 8 To enclose that 
to .some one sort of private profit, that ought to remain in 
coininon. 01618 Rai,fk:ii Maxims St. 11651) 43 Charles 
the fifth .. purposed to enclose their (the Nethcrlanders’ 
priviledges. xWy Mii.ton /'. A. m. 420 This round World, 
whose first convex divides The luminous inferior Orhs, en» 
dos’d From Chans. x668 Howe in H. K(Jgers/,/7;?iv..i863) 
ta6 It is an enclosed pleasure; a joy which the str.anger 
cannot intermeddle with. 

2 . To shut up ill a room or building ; to .seclude, 
imprison. Ohs. exc. with reference to monastic 
seclusion, 

a. c * 3 *S P. B. 334 Of vchc dene comly kynde 

ctidosc scuen uiakcz. 1375 Bakhour Bntce tv. 210 'Fhe 
quhethir, men said, cndosit he had Ane .spirit. 1393 Gowku 


Con/. III. 200 Many a day . . he lay. . Withinne wallcs fast j 
enclosed. 1577 Han.mem Anc. Eccl. Hist. <1619; 147 Infinite ! 
multitudes were everywhere enclosed. MAUi.vm'K 

Faust (and version > lao In the .strongest tow-er F,nclo.sc him 
fast. 187a O. Siiipi.FY doss. Ei cL Terms 169 The nuns live 
in rominunity, hut arc not endowed. 

P, 15B5 Ann. .Sandys Semt. (1841 » 74 Mamm.ses w as never 
reclaimed iiiirtl he wa.s inclosed in prison. x63» Litiigow 
Ttda/I Disc. 451 He caused inclose mcc in a little Cabinet 
within the Parlour. 

t b. 'I'o put ;a jury) in the *bo.x *. Sc. Oh. 

*759 Homf. Hist. Eug.(t^c^ HI. xxxix. 271 'Fhejury was 
enclosed, of which the carl of Caithness was diancdior. 
X795 Scots Mag. l.Vll. 610/2 Kluven o’clock, .at which time 
the jury was inclosed. 

3 . 'I'o insert in a frame or setting, or in a siir- 

ruunding in.i.ss of material ; to .'^hut up in a case, 
envelope, or recepMelc. Also ^^. ( 

a- 1 1386 Chaccer JWs. T. F 965 1 II the uri-wim of the J’a- 
lifnioster hath i»urc LortI Jhesu Crist enclosed mo.si thinges. | 
V a X400 A/orte A rtk, 5<j 6 And lettres liym bedes ( )f credence j 
encbisydc. i6ir Hiiir K /;.r. xxxix. 6 'they w rought Oriix ! 
stones enclosed in oudies of gold. x6ix Siiaks, iVint. T. 

1. ii. 435 That lyes enclosed in thi.s'J’runke, which you Shall 
beare along imixiwml. i6a6 ISacon .Syiva 8318 'Fhe Apidc, 
Knt losed in Wax w.as . . (ireeii and Fresh. Kvllvn I 

Eat. Hnri. 11729) jii8 About tlie middle of thi.s Month 
quite enclose j'our tender Plants. 

p. x6xx Hmi.r. SoT. viii. 9 If she he«: ,a dore, we 

will indose her with bo.nrds of fiular. 1713 iAi.irdinn 
No. I f 1 A robe or m.Tiitle inclosi d in a cirde of fi>li.Tgi'.s. 
1750 ir. T.eonardud Mirr. Stones 1.17 Whatever ex tr.'uicoiis 
matter it finds i> inclosed in the gum. 

b. In moil, use csp . : 'Fo place la letter m docu- 
ment) for transmission within the cover of another. 
Also said of the contnining letter. 

1768 P»F. WariiI'Rtiin Lett "l-lniincnt liivine (lyog) 42;!, ; 

I looked over my p.apcrs to see if I explain the inaiui • 

in iuiufher f.hcot, whidi 1 Wi»uUl have iudo.se<{. Mod. i 
{Ciunin.\\ beg to enclose my price list. 1 have received i 
Ills letter endosing a eheqnc. j 

4 . In various occ,asional uses: I 

+ a. To blindfold ';th(* 1 

1475 Caxton JaSiW Ktj 1 ), IJasonj linulc them to ere fonro { 
mesuru.H of lond, enclosing ilieir even. I 

tb. To harness, put in f he shafts, (V>.y. rare - j 
x6i 5 CiiAVMAN < fdys.s. iii. 658 They went to coadi, and did 
the.ir horse inclose jtJr. ^ViiyeuetoJ. 

I d. To fasten (a door). Ohs. rare. 

*5^3 Bse'oN /irtides (dir. Jte/ig. xiv, Wv. rdebrate the 
inystcr^'es, the dores lieyng shut and enclosed. 

0. Of things : To surrouml, bound on all sides ; 

to envelop, contain. i 

1340 Hami'ole I'r. ('flnse. 6610 pe .scst' .. encloses allc h't ' 
erthc ohouic. 138* Wvia.ir Jonah ii. 6 Hepnesse encloside | 
inc, 1734 tr. Pollin' s .hie. Hist. IV. ix. 294 A provima; I 
eiidosecr between ('ilicia and Cappadocia. 1834 M Muk 1 Kii'i | 
('uvitr’s Anim. /iingd. ^ 'J'he semi-nymph only differs 1 
from the larva in the presence of the c.'lscs wliich e.nc.Kise j 
the w'ings. 1884 Bowkk & Scui 1 /V Far/s I'luiner. ,V 
herns 585 A normal tamhiiim. .eiidoM:.-ia large lath. 1887 | 
Stevenson I. i. i .A house with lawns endoMng it. i 

b. Math. Of linc.s or surfaces : T'o bound on all j 
sides ( a portion of space) ; also 1 loosely) to inter- ! 
cept ( an angle •. j 

1761 SiMsoN Enelitfs Elem. Axiom, "I'wo straight lines : 
cannot endosc a space. x86o Tvnuai.i. (Hat . 1. §2. I'he ( 
number of degrees in the angle enclosed bj' the two mirrors. 
1885 Watson Hi Puriu'ry Math. The, Eleetr. Cf Atagu, 1 . 63 ! 
The space within any dosed .surface .S' endosing .S’. j 

6. t If an army, a number of persons, etc. : To : 
surround, hem in on all sides. 1 

1601 Suaks. Jul. C. V. iii. 27 'I'itinius is cndoseil nmnd ; 
aixmt With Horsemen. x6ii Bjiu.k y/o/c* xx. 43 'I'hey in- j 
closed the lleiiiaiTiites round uliotil. 1667 Mii.roN' /’. L. 1. 
tii7 They . . half »:ndosc him round With all his Peers, j 
1770 LaN(;hoknic t'tutarch 1 . f 18791 I- >25/1 'I'ln- rest of j 
the fiirces . . enclosed the enemy’s rear. 1863 6 H. Pun. Mrs { 
Amer. I'aper Curr. 11. 01 Kndcavor to enclose the iJritish 1 
army and navy in the Delaware hay. j 

t Enclo’se, //A'. OUs. In5incloso. fn. Kr. ; 
enclos, pa. pplc. of enelore'. see ]>rt*e. CL I'!n- j 
t'l.ti.SK.] Used as pia, pplc. of Enci.ose v. 1 

ic X475 .St/r. hnoe /iegretji :6 It was my steward';, Syr .Ma- 
radose, That ye so longc have kept iiido.se. 

Enclosed, inclosed (en-, inklt/u-ztl), ///. a. 

[f. JOnclo.se v. +-KI>C] In the scn.scs of the verb. 

1607 *ror.SKi.l. Four/, /leasts Kdrjv t6i 'J'o shew tlie food 
of tame and ciu:Ios«.*d Limis. x^8 t iAoi:. West Ind. xviii. 
(1655)122 Which I shall ol'.sen'c w'iti) incUised Parent lieses as 
I got along. X797 Biowick /hit. /iirdsuii^y) I. 3.«i5 They 
prefer woiKly and heathy wastes li> indoM ij ground. 1848 ' 
^Iacaiji.av Hist. Eng. I. 312 A r«;giiin .. whidi l oinaiiied j 
only three houses and si arcdy .my enclosed lidds. I 

■f b. C|uasi-j/». ? A scaleil letter, (^hs. rare “K 
<: 1645 How'F.i.l I. ett. Ii6y>j 11.23 Vours of the third of 
August came to safe hanrl in an inijio.s'd from my brother. 

I' Enclo'Sement. Ohs. rare L [f. Enclose 71. 

4- -WENT.] - K-VCLOSCBE. 

1580 IIot.i.YHANn Treas. Fr. Tong, Tvtfr c/osture, an en- 
do.semenl. 1694 < • iiii.o /Use. Trotie (cd. 41 76 Regular and ! 
just incloscnirnls of our forests. 

Sncloser ’enklr*«'zaj). [f. Enclose v . t--ER.] 

1 . One who encloses; csp. one who appro|.)riatw 
common hind (.see l\.Vf*LO.sE v. i b). Also 

*597 -L Knfwsti;» Confutation 596 'J'he niimbcr of his pi;r- 
fcci ones are liccomeindoHcrs, and haue taken in this Insiucn. 
/rx6i6 Bcaijm. Y\ .Scom/nl l.adyw. iii, 'I'hanks to my 
dear indoscr, Master Morecnift. 1633 H. HuRnERT Temple, 

Ch. /’orch'w, Iftiixl had laid all common, certairly Man 
would have been th’ induser. 1633 Mashinukk Ne^v Way, 
tlfC. IV. i, I’hey call me . . grand endo>er Of what was corn- 


iiion. 1857 'Foi. i.m, Smith Parish 468 'The cndo.<cr would 
appropriate a ]>eriiiaticnt personal advantage. iW^Spsitato*' 
18 July 950/a 'I'he rescut: of Kpping Forest from the cn- 
rloscvs. 

t 2 . transl. I., clusor (Vulg.), a literal rendering 
of Meb. 'aro masger ‘ one who closes', n smith. 
Ohs. rare 

138a Wvn.iF 2 Pings .vxiv. lO Me laddc* in to cay tide fro 
Jerusalem . crattiso men, and endo.stus, a (lioUi>and. 

Enclosing, 7 >hl. sh. [f. j.c.Nt'i.().sK v. + -iNuh] 
1 . The action of the vb. Knci.onk in various 
sen'^es. 

*543 4 . - b /' 35 //#•«. V//T, c.f) The rvcoiieringe, indosinge 
and itmiiige of. .Wappingc tnurshe, 17x9 Dk Foe Crusot- 
i 18401 1 . X. 173, I began iiiy enc.tosiug of this iiicce of ground. 
183a in Pictiai /.'pool. At unit:. A’rr. <1886! lI. 355 The ne- 
cc.ssity of the gradiud inclosing of the strand. 

t u. The state ol beiitj^ enclosed. Ohs. rare' 
Hylton Sntla I'erJ, iW.de W. 1494) i. xvif l*ou 
sholdest . . be inlsp.'iid uitb iliy endosyng. 
t2. cotter. 'File setting of a gem. Oh. 

161X IbiJiac E.r. xxviii. 20 They .shnibc set in gold in tlieir 
indtisings. 

Enclosing (enklJ' vii)),///. a. [f. ExeLo.SE v. 
+ - 1 Nfi 'I n a t encloses. 

1856 SiANi.FV.V/;/n / Sf /\il. vii. (1858 282 Within these iw«* 
endosing wsills. 1873 Tri.siram xvi. 311 W ithin the 

endo.siiig Colonnade wt; coiiUl find no traces of building. 
Enclosure vvnkhTii 7, iu.i, -.u\ Al.sofu-. [a. Ob'. 
enclosure in same .sense : .s(‘e I'Inclusk v. and 'UHJB.] 

1 . T})e action of i nclosijtg. a. spec. 'I'hc action 
of burronnding or marking off (land) with a fence 
or boundary ; the action nf tbii.s converting ])ii ce.s 
of coniinoji land into private properly. Also aitrih. 
in Enclosure. Ait, Commissioner. Also fig. 

All F.m.losnrc Act is .a private .Act of Pailiammii auth<.>ri/- 
ing the ’vndosure’ of coiiiiuon land in some purticul.ir 
locality. In many cases, however, the land dealt with by 
these Acts was not 'common' land in an absolute scn.se, 
hut was private ]ntijM‘iTy encumbered with the right of 
I'nmiiioiiing during a few weeks in autumn ; and the usual 
lirocedtiu; w;ls to giw. each of the cummorieis a I'iece of 
land in absolute ownership as eompeusalion for his .sur 
retuU'.r of this right. 

».'>38 S i AKkioC England 98 To have so gia'lc indo.siirys of 
])asiuiys. 104 tr. i.itt/eton's Tenures 40 a, ^ Thrrc eausc.s 
of disseisin of I cute service . . rcseous, repicvine, and eridi»- 
^;ure. 1577 It. (looc;^ Heres/'aeh's Hush. 11. 11586' 50 'Mic 
first necdefiill thing for a < lardeii is water. Thu nvxtn to 
that i.s eiiclosuie. x6xi Sc'i. ati ii A'c^ ( i6n(>i 303 Thvtu i.s, 
then, no enclosure, of this Mi. v.inp, of right»:ou.snes;,K to any 
nation, person, .se.ve, or condition of iiivn. x63i-a .Star 
Chttnih. Ctrse.\‘ (i8H(i> 180 Sutter uo«r inelosurcs tending to 
dej'opiilaiion. 164a I'ri.i.i u iio/y ^ Prof. St. u. ix. Bti'l’lic 
gills iitnl graces ot Christians lay in anninon, till base envy 
made the first enclosure. 1776 Aoam Ii'. M. 1 . i. XI. 

i(>o The advantage of enclosure is greater for pasture than 
for <:t>rn. i8oi Si kui i .S/fO /.c A /’(f-v/. 11. i. 50 (Slowjultri- 
hviius the decay of archery among the Londoners to the en- 
rlosnresm.Ttle near the nieiropidis. 1863 1 'awc»;i i J‘o/. Eton. 
Ii. viii. 11876' :» {8 In the ra‘«: of almost all these endosiires 
tin; iiitciests of ihepo'tr have heiMi sysleinatkalty neglected. 
187a F.. Pkam'i k Mahii Heron \\. 89 'flie euclosine roiii- 
inissiotier. .had set out ;i wide ro,nd. 1883 .SErtHiitM Eng. 
I'i/tage ('onimunity 13 Ni;arly 4o'.x> Lnclosuic Acts wciu 
passcil hflween 1760 and 1844. 

b. gen. 'Fhe action t/f closing in, Kunounding, 
etc. Soinewhat rare. 

i6osTimvi. epnersitanus 111. f ’ r, Another most f.xcidiciil 
Inn: for the. like iiiclo.ser i.s inaile of glasse and verinilictn. 
1658 .SiK r. IlHowN). i. 35 The /F.gypti.'ins , . hy. . 

handsome I nclosure in glasses, coni rived the iiotahlesl wayes 
of integral ionse.rvali<'ii. 1878 Fosifk Phys, in, vii. $ i. 
531 The • omplete enclosure of the glottis . . i.s . . a part of 
the act of coughing. 

2 . 'File stale of being enclosed in a nionnsb’ry). 

x8i6 Marv Si MiMMia.i'i NMNi k Fiog'r. Jan.tn-nins H. 52 
She resolved, ihe.iefore, to re estahljsli th:il 'Th losure wliii h 
the rule of St. |{(:nm:l so stiictiy enjciin.s. 167a O. SifilT.KV 
(doss. h t t l. I erms 179 Tlie nuns keep .strict i;)iclo.siire, ami 
lead tin- contemplative life. 

3 . Thai wlieiewiili something (Miclosed : tt. An 
encompas.-iing fetJcr- or harrier; buildings round a 
coiirl. Also Ac- 

1556 Chren. (ir. /■ liars (18521 59 'I'herc- was a hoke made 
and send up to the commyns of L'ornwallc and Ikrvyn.shere 
.. be (aii-se of ilieii ly.syng': and pidlynge downe of in- 
elos'Tes. 1594 Pi.Ai Jr/i>rl/ ho. ill, Chem. I one/. 33 Palei 
and olln-r ciu:l'<:-nies. 17x5 Pori; Odyss. vii. 145 Th allotted 
space of groumi, Feni ’d with a gieeii enclosure all around. 
174a Yocng .Vt. I'h. IV. 93, I .see the ciit ling hunt, of noisy 
men, Bni-st law's inclosure. 1734 JV.ot kk Trav. (1889) II. 
72 A court of large buildings . . the cndusiire of the court 
scciiis. .very olil. x8a3 .S' in i (Juentin /). iii, 'I lie second 
eiidoMuc rising hi”her than the fust. 

b. An Ollier i overing or case ; an envelope. 

*594 Fi.At JnwlLho. in. Chem, Com/. 2 All the oulwanle 
Conors and enclosures what.socuer. 1595 Makkiiam Sir R. 
(irinx’ite \'KX\\, D why should .such . . enuic dwell, In the 
indosurcs of eteinall mould? x6ox Cornwam.vhs Disc. 
.Kenci a 1631) 39 He that aspii eth to this flight to the starres, 
must . . make' apt his grosso im losurc of earth. 1633 V. 
Fm;tchkr /*isi . /\c/. 1. v, 'The raw blossome of my youth 
was yet In my first chial-hood's green enclosure bound. 

4 . 'Fhat which is enclosed : a. A .space included 
within or niarkml off by boundaries. 

xs8o Hoi.i.yhand 7>7vk. /'>•. Ttmgs.\. Ponrfrendre, The 
ro'ite of that tree did occupy in eompasse great inclosure. 
1636 HiuAi.kv I'.picietus' Alan. io?i In the greatest enclosure 
of ;dl, there was n ^atc. 177a Pkiestli- V Inst. Rclig. (17821 
1 . 413 The whole inclosurc was., converted into a ebnee. 
183^ 9 I>ic.KENs Sk. Hoz (1850) X51/1 We were seated in the 
enclosure of St. James's Park. 1864 Skkat UkianeTs Poems 

l‘J 2. 
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BirOXiOTHE. 

I . . Sell fortress, town, and hill, With servants, retiU, 
ini Josurcs, woods. 

b. A document or letter enclosed within the 
covtT of another. 

I have received your letter with its enclosures. 
Snoloths (cukhTu-'S), V. [f. 'I' ("LOXUli If.] 

/ra»s. To clothe, cover, invest. 

183a Frasar’s VI. 602 It eiielothes the hanks with 
a show of light .’ind glorj'. 1833 Mrs. Browsing Vrowelh. 
Bound Poems 1850 1. 176 Kn^thcd with wings. x88$ W. 
K. Parkkr Mamtual. Prsc. iii. 60 'J’he three ineinbranes 
that enclothc the embryo. 

Snclond (enkluu'cl\ V. Also 6-7 enolowd, 7 
inoloude, -owd. [f. Kx- • + Cloud xA] trans. To 
surround with or envelop in a eloutl ; to over- 
shndow, darken. Also Jig. Kence Enclou'ded 
///.a. 

X59X SrijNKKK Virg. {inat 571 The heunens on cueriv side 
eiiclowded bee, x6oa Davison KAa^sitiy iifiii) 25 Dark' 
nesse oft that light incloudcs. x6o6 Shaks Aut. ^ CL v. ii. 
2X7 In their thirkc breathes sh.'ill we be enclowdod. x6xo 
Hi^alkv S'L Aufr. Citio of C,od I. xxi. • ifiao} 31 Mortall men 
. . are most cottinionly inclowded in a mist of ignuriuice and 
errutir. a X64X Bi*. Moontagu Acts Hf Mon. 1 1643) 117 Stars 
are ciiclowtied ofieniinies. Ibid. xj 6 Now for the seirel 
and envlouded sense. 1844 A. Wti.bv Btn'tns 1 iSfty* 1 1 When 
death's slhadows my bosom enclond. x8<6 R. Vaitguan 
Mystics (i860) II, IX. iii. 141 Maik the arlvantage of this 
enclouded state. 

tSllClOW'i V. Obs. rare-\ 'see Exclawbo). 
fad. OF. emio'Cr, 1. en in + clou nail.] trans. 
I'o nail up. 

c 1430 I'iigr. Lyf. Mankode 1. c;xvil. ^1869) 61 With the 
nailes with which was nayled the soiie of the smith . . the 
mailes weren cuclowed. 

tEncloy*! v. Ohs. [a. Ob\ endoye-r. cnclocr 
(mod. endoHcr \ to drive in a nail. Cf. prtc. and 
.Acclot.] tram. To lame or maim by driving in 
a nail. Al.so Jig. 

X393 (ioWKK Con/. 11.47 And halted, as he were cncloiod. 
rx43o Lyim.;. ( 1558) VIII. xxi. 18 Kaisc .’imbidon and 
fruward duplicite H.-uh iimny a realtue it many a land en- 
cloied. 

Enclude, obs. fonn of Tncludk. 
tEnclu'Se, ///f. and ppl. a. Obs. Also in- 
cluse. [a. OF. eudns^ ad. C. indih-HS^ pa. pplc. 
ixi indrt(Ii‘rc: see IxtxuDK,] Kudosed : chiefly 
s.'iid of monks or nuns. 

c.- X340 H ami'oi.k y Vrty,' Tr. (186614a vt and |k>u s.^ll be safe 
as ane ankir iiicbi.so. r X420 I'aliad. oh J/usb. iv. abi I'lie 
caules that of seeJe entlusc uppe wyiide Wol bygger be. 

« 1440 lIvi.ToN Scalti l\’v/ iVV'. do W. 1494) i. lx, As done 
pmii.ypally aiicrei^ eiiclu.sc and true religyous. 

Enclustor: see K.v- //•//.* 2. 

Encoach ; sec Kn- pref. i 1 a, 

EnOO'ffin, V. Now rare. Also 7 onooffon. 
f, K.N-* +• CoFFi.N-.] tram. To put into a cofTin ; 
ence, to shut up, hide away. Also Jig. 

Hence Enco'fflniiig vbl. sb. 

1598 E. (iiLi'is .Skinl, (1878) S4, I had rather he cncofFiii'd 
in this thcsi. 1631 Wi;ijvi k .4 w. Fun. Mun. 86S His bones 
were . . sob'innly cncoflincd in the Cham.ell. X670 Pknn 
Ctise I.ihcyty Consc. 15 I'bey tondeinn the P.apists for en* 
^•offctung the Scripiiinjs - . in an nnknow'u tongue. X856 
K yniL V. .»i4 The r.nr.olfming ..of the dead w.as 

regarded ai of gre.de.r conse lucncc. 

EnCOffinment (enKp-fumieiil''. [f, prec. 4- 
-MUNT.] I'lie action of eiiconining. 

i88s k. K. lioioi.AS China xvi. 294 The encofTinmcnt 
takes place on the third day after death. 

Encoil, Eneoldcn : see Jln- pnf.^ \, .3, En- 
collar, Encolumn: sec Kx- prej.\ 2. 
Encolour (enkc loj), V. [f. Kx-* +C0L0UH sb. 
Cf. OF. emohmr-er^ trans. To put colour u})oii, 
tinge. Hence Enco'louriug vbl. .xb.,€oncr. a tinge 
or colouring overlaid. 

X648 Hkrru k Ifesper. I. iBi Wings, With thousand rare 
encolourings. X850 Mk.s. Browning IWms 11. 309 Oval 
chcek.s, etieoloured faintly. 

Encolure vcnkdiu ' .0. nonce lud. fa. Fr. en- 
rolure the neck of an animal.] Used by browning 
for : 'I’he mane (of a horse). 

1855 Browning .Statue Bust in Men tjr Worn. i. 157 
Hair . . Crisped like a war^leed'.s encniure. 

Bncomber, -ment. obs. ff. Km uMitEii, etc. 
Enoomiac (onkJa'iniiii-k), a. noncc-wd. [f. Gr. 
i'^KwfJU’Ov (tiroy) + -.\c.] Of or per- 

taining to eulogy ; panegyrical. 

1869 Conte mp. Rrtt. XII. «30 The study of tire (Ireck of 
Theocritus, especi.illy in his encomiac and more heroic 
idylls. 

-f Enco'miasm. Obs.rare -^. [as if. ad. Gr. 
’^Tyircv/iiau/t-a, I. c7«ra;/iid^%iv ; see next.] A lauda- 
tory discourse, panegyric. 

1634 Ja€'.ks€>n Creed vii. xxvii, This author’s encoinlasin 
of wisdom. 

EnconiiflUit enk^u miitest). [ad. Gr. kyna- 
HiatjT-Tjs, f. lyKwnin^ctv to praise, laud, f. lynw- 
tnov Encomium.] One who composes or pronounces 
an encomium ; a praiser, culogizer, flatterer. 

1610 (.1. Fi i.‘ieni;R Christ’s Cn t. xlix, Of faire Kclerta .. 
ihc . . smooth F.pcomiast. ax6a6 Bacon Q. F.liz. Mor. 8c 
Jlist. Wks. (Bohn) 493 The only proper encomiast of this 
lady i« time. 177* Let. in Pettigrew Lstfsom <1817) III. 
394 Having undert.aken the office of the biographer, not 
,lhat of the encomiast. 1875 Jowarr Plato fed. a) 111. 13a 
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We hear the encomiasts of Homer affirming that he is the 
educator of Hellas. 

t Eneomia*«tar. Obs. rare-^. [as if ad. Gr. 
*iyKct)fAiaa 7 ^p - iytcw/imffr^i : see prec.] =» prcc. 

i676GMuve yind. Con/orut. Clergy {1660) 91 You may see 
by this how far you may trust this eloquent Encomiaster. 

Encomiastic (enk^tt;mi|se’stik),/r. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. lyKojfiiaffTnc-bSf f. iyaufnd^uy : sec FInco- 

MIA8T.] 

A. ati/. That conveys or confers an encomium ; 
laudatory, commendatory, eulogistic. 

*S99 Ah Jonson Cynihids Rev. i. iv. 75 To frame some 
ciicomiasticke speech uix>n this onr Mctro|x>lis. 1630 Brath- 
WAiT Fng. Centt. (t6^ii 3«>6 Doting on nothing more than 
these encomiasticke madders of their clescrthrsse praises. 
X795 R. Andkhkon Brit. Poets 448 An 0 «lc, which, though 
less elevated, has some fine encomiastic strains, i^x Mok. 
Smith Moneyed Man 1 . v. X54, J made a slight encomiastic 
allusion to Fanny Hartopp. 

tB. sb. A eulogistic discourse or composition ; 
a formal encomium. Obs. 

x63a B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady 1. i, I thank you, master 
Compass, lor your short Encomiastic. 1644 John Caktf.k 
IJaii bit on Mr Arm/ (1647) 39 A sumptuous and magnificent 
Sepulchre . . and upon it written Enconiiasliijncs, the high 
praises of his vertiie. X707 Hkarnk Coil. (Oxf. Hist. Siv.) 
II. 3.«i S«>nds an ‘ Encomiastic f to be prefixed to Hudson’s 
edition of Dionysius. x8 . . Mooue Desn'i amons .Scitol. 5B4 
Wise Kncoiuiastics Upon the Doctors and Scholastics, 

EncOiniaS'tioal (,enkpu:mi|iie‘slik.al), a. [f. prcc. 

+ -AL.] == KNCOMIA.STIO rt. 

1593 (“1. Harvey /V mr'jr .<■«>•#-. 59 This descrveth a more 
famous encuiniasticuU or.ition. x^x Woou Ath. ( Kvon. II. 
113 A white marble table, and thereon an Epitaph . . with 
cncomiastical Verses. t7ax-x8oo in Baii ev. 18x5 Serib- 
bleomania 25 Plaudits cncuniiustical, 'I hat stride on siilis, 
bonibastical, 

Encoiiuia^stically, adv. rare. [f. prec. <f 
-LY-.] In ail cncomiastical manner. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. 32 If 1 have not spoken of your 
Majesty encoiniasticaliy. X871 Athenxum 9 Sept, yy) A 
short notice . . wiittcn m good taste, if a little too encoini' 
uslicaily. 

t E]lC0*llLiat6| Obs. rare- ^ [f. Kncomi-um 
-ATK.] irans. To pronounce an encomium upon ; 
to extol, commend. 

1651 Biggs Nexu Disp. 146 They eiiconiiate Phlcbotoiiiy 
chielly for that end. 

t EnCO'Illioil* Obs. J'hc Gr. form of Kx(f»- 
MiUM ; occas. used in 16th ami 17th c, 

1598 B. J<»NsoM /iV. Afan. in Hum. iv. ii. 69 \*on have a 
simjilc servant here, that crownes your beauty with sm:li 
encoiniciis. a 1640 j AitK.soN Creed xi, xivi, Mcllilluons en. 
coinioMs of divine love. 1646 ( 1 . Daniel Poeni.x Wks. 1878 
I. 88 How deckt In her Kocoiiiions Oollic doth appeure. 

t Enoo'inioilizef Obs. rare, [f prcc. -f- 
fZK.] tram. 'Jo pronounce an encomium upon ; 
to eulogize. 

*599 N.asiik Lent, Siuffe 23 Tart and galtngale. .Chaucer 
preheminentest cncomiuiiiroth abonc all . . confectionaries. 

Baron Cybrian Aea/t. 70 Hark . . how 1 anatomize 
.^W Julietta, and her eiicomionize. 

Encoxninm (enk7/»'nji//m). /V. enoomiuins ; 
also (now rarely) encomia. Also Encomion. j 
[a. I.,, eni onrium, ad. Gr. lynwii^nv (^iros) eulogy.] ! 
A formal or higli-flown expression of praise ; a | 
eulogy, panegyric. i 

X589 Butti' Nham ling. Poesie i. xv. (Arb.) 58 The inim»n t,all ! 
gfKl-s were praised by hyinnes, i he great I'rinccs and heroick c I 
p«;rsonages by Ixalladcs of prai.se callr-d Encomia. 16x3 ; 
I’lF.AUM. It Fi« Honest Man’s Fort. ill. i, YiHi. Shoiihl sirn^ ' 
encomiums oii't Lniarriage]. xyti Sm-i.K .Sped. No. 139. 
R3 If we consider this wonderful Berson, it is I’erplcxily to 
know where to licgin his iCiicoriiium. 1846 Dickens eM/ 
('.Shop XXX, He brought in the bread, choc.sc and beer, 
with many high cncQraium.s upon their excellence. X875 
Jowi.rr I'lato led. a) 1 . 139 Many Ules, and praises, and 
encuiiiia of ancient famous men. 

’\h. ab.str. Obs, rare~'. 

X78R Cowi'KR Task VI. 715 Encuniiiim in old times was 
jioetv wwrk. 

Encommon: see Kn- pref.^ 2 . 
t Encommend, v, obs. rare [a. Sp. j 
comendar in same sense, f. en- (see Kn-1) + eomrn- 
dar to Ojmmknd.] trans. To entrust (a military 
function). 

1598 Barret Theor. IFarres v. i. T2r Faiconimcndcd ant! 
bestowed vjMm pensonages of great gi-auitic. 

'I' Enco'mpany, v. Obs. [nd. of. emom- 
paignier, f. en~ (see En- l) + cotnpaignieCxMVh^H^ 

1 . trans. To accon^any. 

X494 Kauyan vii. 515 The sayd prouost beynge encom- 
puiiyed with .viii, .score or .cc. men. 1533 Answ. 

Poisoned Bk. Wks. njCB/r Thcyr glose wa.s of fayllie not 
alone, but encompanied with two good fciowc.s perdye. 

2 . To bring into company, associnte. Const, to. 

ri53a Lu. Bkmnrrs Artn. Lyt. Bryt. <1814) 34s Encoiii- 

Pianycd by maryage to ony persone . . ayciist her herte. 

Encompass (enkv mpas), v. Also 6-8 in- 
compasa. [f. En- J + Comtabs sb . ; cf. obs. Sp. 
encompasar of equivalent formation.] 

1 . To encircle as a ring or girdle ; to surround, 
bound on all sides. 

a* 1555 FaiRN Dscadss W. Ind. in. vi.lArlx) i6x The nortlie 
landes v^ich the frasen sea enconipaseth vndcr the nurtlie 
iwle. 1697 DRvnKN Virg Oeorg. iv. 688 Baleful .Styx en- 
cumpas.He!t around . . th’ unhappy Ground. 17*$ De Fok 
Voy. round IV. (1B40) 130 A kind of a city, encompassed all 


round, the river making a kind of double horsc'shoe. 1776 
WiTHKRiNG fioi. Arrangem. (1796) II. 423 Some encom- 

g assed with a membranaceous border, deeper than half the 
read I h of the seed. x87a Jgnkinkon Guide Kng. Lakes 
3M Behind arc the mountains encompassing Borrowdale. 
‘p. 1596 Spknrkr State Irel. Wks. (1862) 527/2 You have 
vmy well declared the originall nf their mount.s and great 
stones incompa-ssed. xdsa Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Ci, 
79 This Dominion . . inoutnpas.sed their Empire round like 
a girdle. 1659 Hammond On Ps. lx. 304 Part of Syria which 
is iiicoinpast with Tigris and Euphrates. X7a3 Sheffield 
iDk. Buckhm.) IPks. >.17^3) 11 . 321 My iron pallisade that 
ii)Comj[)a.sses a square court. 

2 . Of persons : To surround, form a circle about, 
whether for protcetion, in attendance, or with 
hostile intent. Also Jig. Also absol. 

a. Eden Decades IK htd. 11. 1. < Arb. ) 107 Encooinpas- 

inge iheyyllage where they laj'e. 1667 Milton /\ L. iii. 
749 Th' iiinnmerahte sound of Hymns . . wherewith thy 
Throne Encompass'd shall resound thee ever blest. X704 
SwtFT T. Tub Wks. 1760 I. 36 Encompassed with a ring of 
di.sciple.s. X78f Gihbon Dee/, I I. xxx. 358 His throne 
was encompassed with damc.stic enemies. xSjo'rENNvsoN in 
Mem. 'cxxvi. ii, I . .sleep Encompass'd by his faithful guard. 
^ X590 Wi'.unF. Trav. (Arb.) 24 'J he Tiirkcs power did 

incoinpasse Prester Tohns sunne. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. Ki^ 
III. ii. 53 Hag of all de.spight, 1 ricoin pass'd with thy Itistfull 
Paranionrs. a 1699 Lady Halkeit Autobiog. (1875) 73, 
1 w.'is now inenmpased with misfortunes. 

i b. Of right lines: T'o contain, include (an 
angle). Obs. rare~ ^. 

x66o Barrow F.udid i. xlvii. ProM. 3 I’lie sides A B, A T, 
cneninpassing the right angle, 
t 3 . To make a circuit about, go all round (any- 
thing). Obs. 

1640 Wilkins Hetif Planet vii. (1707) 316 The Planets . . 
do by their Motion encompass the Body the Sun. x6m 
l.iAvroN Pleas. iVotesu. iv. 193 T)r.^kc encumjiass'il the world 
with a ship, xyav Swirr Gulliver iii. i, 179, I encompassed 
it almost round before I could find a convenient place to 
land in. 177a Cook Koy. (1790) IV. 1275 Mr. Gore en- 
1 compassed die hill, and joined them. 

I 4 . To siitTDiimi fntirdy, overlay as with an en* 
j Yclojic f>r shell ; to contnin. 

I X5S3 Ki»en Trent. Ne^v Ind. (Arb.) 35 A lliinnc skituie . . 
j encompassing the shell of the mute. 1571 Diggks /V i//6';w. 

I IV. XXV, 'J'his figure . . m.iy be iiicompassed of a sjihere. 

1 1626 Bacon Sylva § 587 A .Stalk of Wheal . . encoinp.issod 
; with a case of Wood. 1650 Baxter Saints’ R. 1. vii. (1662) 
j 103 Had uiiely K.iith to live upon, and were inrompassed 
I with llesh. 1678 Horinrs .Vrt/. /V// 7 r\, ix. 1 15, I thought 
j nothing hud encuiiip.j.ssc(I the Earth but Air. 1794 (?r. Adams 
j Nat. Exp, Phil. 1 . 56 They are kepi togethci by the air 
i that incom]).Tssr:.s them in the receiver. xBv^If.lC M.annino 
I Mission //. Ghost vii. 192 Walk in the light with which He 
encompasses yiiti. 

I t6. nonce-use. To outwit, Like advantage of, 

1 ‘get round’ (a person 1. Obs. 

j 1598 Shaks. Afeny IK. ir. ii. i.‘,8 Ali }i.i, Mistresse Foul 
I anti Mi.stresse 1 ‘age, liaue. I encompass'd you? 

I Enco'mpasser. rare. [f. Knoilmiwss V. -h 
-P.K.] One who or that which eticompa.sses. 

1666 J. Smith fVd . Jge (ed. 2) 24 1 Vessels . . which bring 
home the noble Tiavellour, the eiicoiiii»:issour of ilie little 
World. 

Enco'inpasBiiig, zdd. sb. [ f. Encomiwk.s v. 

+ -iNfi L] 'I’he action of the vb. JONcHiMrA.SH. 
x6z8 Earle Mb toeosw. l.vi 166 'I'hey meet in some foreign 
region, where the encompassing of stiunger.s unites them 
closer. 

EncompatSSixig ' enk/mipusitj ,///. a. [f. Kn- 
roM PAMS 7 J. t- -IN(! 'I'lmt encompasses. 

X57X Digges Pantom. iv. xxiii. His encompassing Tcos.iC' 
drons side is uri Apoioine. 1734 Wat i s Logic (1736) 1-21 
'i’hc encompassing Pnits are the Walls and (bates. x888 
Pall Alall G. 73 .Mepi. .J2. The J'lmperor of Morocco has 
fought his way out of his encompassing etiiMnics. 

Enoonipassilieilt (cnk/P-miiasincnt). rare. 

[f. KnCOMPA.MM V, + -.MKNT.] 

1 . 'The .action of encompassing ; •)* ‘ talking 
round’ a subject [obs. rare'-'^). 

x6or .Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 10 Finding By this encompasse- 
merit iind drift of <{ucstiori, J’hal they doc know my sonne. 

2 . 'Fhe state of being enco in passed. 
i88a Century Mag. Oct. 945 A sense of absolute, oncoin- 
passment by perfect good. 

t Enco'mpassiire. Obs. rare- K [f. KxVcom- 

PAS.s z». -I- -UUK.] 'J'hat which cncompas.ses ; en- 
vironment. 

x6oo Tr>DKNiiur<_ Trnnsf. Met. Ixxvii. 536 Fogs, danqw, 
trees, stones, their sole cncuinpassure. 

t EnCO'niy. Obs. rare. Anglicized form of 
Encomium. 

*533 Cranmkr in Ellis (^rig. Lett. i. 114 II. 38 Diverse 
other ericoniycs spoken of chyldren. 1542 Becon Daxnd's 
//rtFji# Wks. (1843) '‘*85 He will, lift it up with perpetual en* 
comics, lauds, and pracscs. 1544 Bai.k in Sd. Irks. (1849) 

7 Many {lopish parasites . . have written large cuuiiiieiid' 
ations and encomics of those. 

Encorbellment (cnK/*jbc]iY){int\ [f. En- r- 

CoKBKii 4 - -MENT ; after Fr. encorbel lenient^ 
x886 Uai.dw. Brown iSVWrz to Cathedral xv. rjs note, A 
pseudo arch or vault formed hy encorbellment (i. c. the con- 
tinuous projection of each hori/ontai course over the one 
immediately below it'. 

Encore (ahk^T, often fiqkr>**j), int. and sb. 
Also 8 encora. [a. Fr. encore still, yet (in Rorac 
contexts tran.slatcd by * again *) ; cf. the synonym- 
ous Pr. encara, enquera, OSp. eneara. It. ancora. 
(^Usually these words have been regarded as L. 
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(f>#) hanc kdram until this hour ; but the phono- 
logy is uot wholly clear, and other explanations 
have been proposed, e. g. by llavct in Romaniaf 
VIII. 94.) The use of It Ancora occurs in Eng. 
equally early; the fonn encora in i8th c. is due to 
confusion between the Fr. and the It. wonl. 

'rhere appears to be no evidence that either the Fr. or the 
It. word was ever similarly used in its n.at.ivc country. 'I'he 
currespondinK word both in Fr. and It. is bis\ in It. 
capo was formerly used.) 

A. int. Again, once more : used by spectators 
or auditors to demand the repetition of a song, 
piece of music, or other performance, that has 
pleased them. 

X71* Srtanjc Sped, No. 3t4 P<) Whenever any (jcnilemcn 
arc particularly pleased with a S<jnK, ai their cryinR out 
F.iu:ore . . the t*crfoiiii»:r is so obliging ps to sinjj it over 
a^ain. Z766 Anstkv Bath GuitU 114 Pray .spciik to 
Sir 'I’ohy to cry out encore. 1781 jf. RIookk Vinv Soc. It. 
(1795) !• <89 A Duo., drew an universal cncora from the 
spectators. i8a5 Honu Plvery-day Bk. 1 . 1464 Loud shouts 
of 'encore' roused him. 

B. sb, A call for the repetition of a song, etc. ; 
the repetition itself. Also attrib. 

* 7^3 .!• Kkown Poetry Mas. xii. aijfi If the Audience 
were warmed by I he. Subject of an Opera ..the Kucore, 
in.stc.id of heiiiu desireahlc, would (fcnerally disj/usf. 18x1 
Bykon Hints from Hor. 310 His iuigiiish doubling by 
Ills own ‘encore’. 1839 DicKkN.s Nkh. Nick xxii. 'I'h.'it'll 
Ije a double encore if you take rare, hoys. 1883 Aihenxum 
a June 697/3 1 here is nothing in the tw'euty pages .. to 
w.-irrant an encore. 188a (). Moohk MutuMcrs Wi/e (1887) 
i^a, I know .nil the words except the encore verse. Mod, 
No cncorc.s allowed. 

EncOTe, V, [f. prec ] (raus. To call .ap- 
plaudingly for the repetition {>f (a song, etc.); to 
demand a repetition Irom (a performer). 

1748 Kichaku-SOM III. 341 'J'hey encored it. 

^ 7 S 4 — Grandhon (17X1) VI. xxxi. 204 'I'he wretches . . cii- 
rornl him [.Sir Charles] without mercy. i8a6 Miss Mti voMU 
I 'if/n^r .Ser. 11. (1863I aCS, I got a p;u t of the audience . . to 
eiiCiiie iiiy swoon. 1863 Mks. C. C-i.arki; Shakx. Char, iv. 

'I'he idea of a tnao pluiniiig himself on the possibility of 
being encoreil in a roar. 1879 Fiiouor. Cct'uxr xiii. 182 
I.incs rellfcting on Pouipey .. were vucoted a thousand 
limes. 

b. tmnsf. 'I’o go over again {nonadtse^, 

1806 Hi. iMiSForin Miseries (ed. 5) I, Till you are. .iicces- 
sitatod to turn back, and encore ail your .suircrings. 

EncoroTiall, Encoronot: see Kn prvfy i h. 
Encorownment, var. of Kn(:ii<i\vn.mknt, Obs. 
Bncorporato, obs. form of Incouuouatk. 

+ EnCO'rporei V- Obs. Also 5 enoorpero. 
[a. 01 '. emorpon-ry ad. I., incorponln to In- 
couporatj:.] 

1 . intr. in Alchemy : 'I’o form one body with ; 
to amalgamate. 

L 1386 (!ii.m:i:i ic Chatt. Yein., Prol. ^ T. Ouve m:uir»*s 
eiibiTiyug .And eck of oure iiialires eiicorporyng. c 1460 70 
Bk. {htintessiHie 13 I'littc |h: eletueiil of watir .. vpoti jib 
of m:iler and p itle liy vij d.'iics to cncorpere wol. 

2. trans. 'I’o insert in a body of documents ; to 
enrol or enter in the records of a court. 

* 5»3 bo. lti;KNi:us P'roiss, J, c«'.xii. aAi We woll . . that the 
‘.ayd letters before eiM.oi]iort:d, be of none efleclv. 

t Enco'rsive, Obs. ran, [f. OF. cncorser 
to make fle.sh, grow fat, f. en in f OF. ears (K. 
torps body-f -JVK.] Fat, fleshy. 
a 1340 lI.^MPoi.F. Cant., Psalter Kneorsyfe is he liifyd 
be kest vp. 

[Encortif, erroneous f. of auorsif^ iLNCoitstvi'.. 
iVycli/'s Set, ii’ks. (1869) HJ. 36 ifroiii Hampole: .sec 
Ksrousivii.d 

Encortin, olis. f. h:.vtuuTAi\. 

Encoueh : see Kn- //v/;! i a. 

EnCOIUltdV (enkdirni.}.!), sb. Forms : 3 on- 
contro, 5 encountre, 6- oncountor. Also 6- 8 
incoimtor. [a. OF. enronlre masc. and fern, (of 
Pr. eneonfre, Sp. eucuentroy Jt. mcoft/ra), f. bale L. 
i n contra re : .see next.] A meeting fnee to fare.. 

1 . A meeting face to faee ; a meeting (of adver- 
s.irics or oi>posii)g forces) in confliel ; henee^ a 
battle, skirmish, diud, etc, 

1*97 R. Glouc. 1 Rolls) He vond b.ard cncontn* in 
nnrhhumberiaiide. «. 1430 SyrGcner. i.Koxb.) .sf»<83 Hut than 
ram encountre strong Folk of lii;.:hcr Iiuli: among. 1575 
Clir. Prayers in i'riv. l*raycrs f iSsii s-jvi Jiow uiisrciuly 
an encounter is this, wlicreiu the flc.sh bi tng matched against 
the spirit, .slriveih with him for victory. 1586 T. H, I.a 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (isSg) 104 An incountcr of their 
armies, wherein C.Ts;ir, being at that lime the weaker, h:id 
the woorst. XS94 Suaks. Bich. ///, 1. ii. 115 '1 o Icane this 
kccnc encounter of our wirtes. 1667 Mii.mN A. 11. 718 
Winds the sign.'d blow 'To joyn ihir dark ICricomUer in mid 
air. z67a Marvell AVA. Tramp, i. 2/o» I-.liavc no heart 
to this incountcr. z8a8 Scott F. M. Perth i, In tlir.se vales 
. . the Saxons . . and the ( Ifiel . . had m;iny a desperate and 
bloody encounter. 1853 Roiikkisum Serm. Scr. 111. xvii. 321 
We tnusi shrink from trie encounter with de;ith. 

•fb. attrib. Obs. rare. 

.Stow SurcK xxxix. (1603) 386 I A cb.ampion in the 
jists .s.'iysj Though my hor.se fayle me 1 will not fayle an 
incountcr companion. 

2. 'I’he fact of meeting with (a person or thing"^, 
esp, tindesignedly or casually. Const, o/, with. 

1656 Finh i r Antbass. 22 In case he .should be. put 
to it upon any incounter of negotiation or otherwise. 1665 


Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI* infinitely defective as 

to. .excuses . . upon sudden and unpremeditated encounters. 
a Laov Haixktt Ats/abitfg. 11875) 9 , 1 must here relate 
a little odd Incountcr. sma Godwin Cal. Witliams 230 
ITie state of calamity' to wnicn my. . persecutor had reduced 
me, hud made the encounter even of a den of robbers, a 
fortunate adventure, a 1859 Macaulay //«/. V. 93 
'J’here was cniistant risk of an encounter which might huve 
produced several duels. 1870 Emerson Sue. ^ Sotif. Wks. 
(Hohti) 111 . 5 The encounter with superior persons on terin.s 
allowing the happiest intercourse. 

tb. An amatory interview. Obs. rare. 

Smaks. Much Ado in. iii. 161 The Prince . . saw afar 
off 111 the Orchard this ainutble incounter. Ibid. iv. i. 04 
Who hath indeed most like a libcrall vtlhiinc, Confest the 
vile encounters they haue had A thoii.sand times in .secret. 

t C. An accosting, aiUlress, Obs. Cf. Kntoiintl'U 

V. 7 . 

1591 Sh.\k.s. Tsvo Gent. ii. yii. 41 For I W'ould pmicrit 
The loose encounters of lasiduious men. 

f 3 , Manner of meeting another ; style of address, 
behaviour. Obs. 

1596 .Suaks. Tam, Shr. iv. v. 54 That with j'otir .strange 
encounter much amazed me. i6oa — If am. v. ii. 197 The 
tunc of the time, and outward hahttc of encounter. z6ii 
— ICiut. III. ii. 50 With what encounter so iiiicuiTcnt 1 
have strained to appc.ir thus. 

t 4 . An idea that suddenly presents itself, as it 
were by accident ; a happy thought. Obs. rare. 

1651 ITo»mK.s Ltviath. 1. viii. 34 Many times with encoun- 
ters of extraordinary Fancy. 1678 — Nat. Philos, i. 1 1 
Wonder .. 1 never thought tipon't before, for it is a very 
hiiiipy encounter. 

0. 'I'he lact of being met with ; occurrence, ran. 

1870 l.owKi.i. Amojt^^^'my Bks. Scr. l. (1873) Things of 

daily enoninter. 

to. J'roposed as a name for the rhetorical figure 
A.^TITHI;.sl.^. Obs. rare ». 

1589 PllTTKN'HAM F/fJI.’'. Poesic III. XIX. (Afb.) VK) Yc hniic I 
another figure very pleasant and tit for aiiipliiicution, which | 
to answer the (irteke Icrine, we may call the enroiimer. i 

Encounter (tiikiiu’nUj\ v. Also 4 on- I 
countro, 6 8 incounter, [a Obr. encon/re-r, a j 
Coni. Romanic word, = l‘i., Sp., I'g. encantrar, . 
It. incontrarc :~ latc K. incontrare^ f. in in y contra 1 
.ag.iinsl.] J 

1 . trans. 'Po mcel as an ndver.s.ir}' ; to confront ! 
in battle, assail. Sotnetimes absol. with reciprocal 
sense. Also 

riaoo .?/. Bratidaft .\\r And eneountredu Ibis Hibere fisrh 
.•iiKisniot to him fa>le. 1475 (’axton y^mon f> Tht y ih.it 
r.m oiiiitiid hercules. c 1500 l.ancelot 3361 Aral ywons king 
, , En<;ounlerit liyiim in laydtlis of the gii:n. 1577 V\i'- 
I KOi ii i.iKH Luther on F.p. Gnl 146 Hut let us suffer the law 
and the promise to emounter together. 1601 Hoii.ano 
Pliny II. 544 Astonied at the sight of a monstrous bull let 
loose and ready to iiifoii liter him. 1614 Capt. Smith / 7 i - 
flinia 1. a He was provided with .a Navy .able to inoHinier 
a Kings power. i6a6 Mkao in Ellis Ori^^. J.ett. x. 336 HI. 
3-,o The Duke was liotly eneountcred l.>y the .'sailors about 
< ibis d.ay seuiiiglit. 1697 T)kvi>i:n I’irg, (fVv»zy. iv. 125 'I'liey 
diallengc, .and euconnici' Hreast to Hreasl. 1781 Giubon 
Peel. Ar F. II. x.^.wiii. 394 'Ihe two kings eni.Tnintere«I eatli 
other in single combat. 179* Hiirke Pres. St. ,'l//ir*/r.v Wks. 
N'M. 90 Enemies very different from those she has liiibeilo 
bad loeneuuiitcr. .851 Chf..\.sv Av:/V. 187 To 

eiicouiiier Varu-s’.s army in a piiehed battle. 

tb. intr. Const, ajrainsf, usually 7inlh. Obs. 

1530 W01.SKV in Cavtiidisb Li/e '.1835) 1 . 3;'4 Against 
whom the King was constrained to encounter iu his royal 
person. 1555 Eofn / bvWf'.v //'. Ind. 11. 1. i.\ib.) 107 En- 
cotintcryiig with (hem, he was repulsed with shame and 
damage. 1684 Conte m pi. .State of Man 1. 116119) 1 hat 

dreadful day wherein the Army of Vengeance . . ai»; to cn- 
'ounter wiih the Army of Sin. 1718 R. Mokkis F.ss. . Inc. 
.Irehit. 18 'I'he single Eneinios 1 Iiavc to ciicou liter with. 

t2. trans. '!'•> go counter lo, oppose, thwart ; to 
contest, dispute. Also ab.^oL Obs. 

Covl-.RiiALK Krasni. Par. Rom. 17 Hut some one 
will againc encounter .and s:iye. 1583 t.bm.iiiNt; Catvin on 
Pent. vi. 32 When they walhstand (bid and incivinter his 
Word. 1589 rum-MuxM Poesie ill. xxiii. '.\rb.)r70 
Nothing is so viiplea^ant to a iimn, as Iu be enrountred in 
bis ebiefe aft'cctiori. *638 Penit. Con/, vi. 11657) ny Saint 
Aiigiislinc iriroti lit ring that opinion, .ivasuricth ihiis. 1677 
Hai.k Prim. Orig. Man. 79 Fram the intriiisecal nature of 
(lie things that encounter the possibility of an ctcinal .sue- 
ce>sivc! duration in them. 1786 Hi-rkk Art. rt.;.v.6 IF. 
//listings Wks. XII. J44 The evidem^e of this man, not 
liaving licen ciicountereil at the time. 

i* b. infr. Const, with. Obs. 

1677-8 Makvki.l fVer. No. 34t» Wks. 1873-5 H. 604 Lest 
I should h.Tpperi to incountcr with oiir proceedings. 

.'f 3 . trans. To be placed ojiposile, or in opposite 
directions, to (each other). Obs. 

zdioGiin.i.TM Heraldry VLV.(if/Kj'4ri5.Shehr.arcth. three 
Swords burwayes proper, the niiddicniusi cncuuniriiig the 
other two. 

i b. intr. (Vmst. wiih. Obs. 

1659 Leak Waier-wks. 34 There arc Pins AE, incountr- 
ing with Pins which are in PIT. 

4 . To meet, fall in wdth (a person or thing , 
esp. casually. Soinelimt s absol. A\csc\ fig. 

*393 Lanc.i,. A PL C. XIX. 340 ' Treys encountre I rrys,’ 
ipiap he * in gruihcde.'ind in infinhede ’. 1480CAXTON Citron, 
ling. III. 26 x Pniiipt'i and he enoountred togyd» r. 

xsaB Fox in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. 141 EnciHiniering Mr. 
.'Silvester Darius in the same pl.vcc. 16x4 R.m.fu.h ///*/, 
World It. 395 Two men bliould incountcr him by Kaliel’s 
Sepulchre. x66a Evelyn Cltalcogr. (17691 56 Some pire 
things in stanipi to lx; encountred amongst the collections 
of the curious. 1776 Johnson in Boswell (1816) 111 . 6 49 


I 7 'he mo.5t rxtraordiri.^ry' voting iu.ifi that has encountered 
my knowledge. i8aa Byron Werner i . 1 . 3*7 We never 
j met before, and never . may again encounter. x86o 'J’vn- 
I DAM. Glae. I. 8 8. 57, I encountered a considerable stream 
I ru.shing across it [the glacier^ 1875 Hamkhion Jutell, L(/e 
in. iii. 91 He knew the dictionary meaning of every word 
he eiu duiitercd. 

t b. inlr. C’onst. with. Obs. 

xtSu Liiiicuw 'Tra 7 ‘. v. lyo A Christian Ainaronite, who 
accidently encountred with v.s. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. 
I. 142 It would be difticuU to quote twenty lines in Mj'. 
Bayes but we should encounter w-ith the Roman Empire. 
1767 Bahlcr 1 . 67 xv. Some bow or other my eye encountered 
with Miss M. aria’s at the end of this specui. 

6. To meet with, experience (difliciilties, opposi- 
tion, fic.). Also with notion of i : To face reso- 
lutely. 

i8^ n'lsRAEii Quarrels .Auth. (1867) *1 be Royal 

j Sociuiy. .ciiLountcicd fierce li<'i,tiUtics. 1844 H, H. W'u.soN 
Brit. India III. 68 Diiicase was not, however, the only 
enemy which the British had to encounter. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. iii. S 5 <1882* 141 From the Church he 1 Henry 
III] encountered as resolute an o|ipo.sitiori. 
t t b. intr. Const, with, Obs. 

z^t Apol, Pr. Orange in Pkenix (1721) I. 450 If. . 1 had 
not iiicouutei'd with the H. it red »)f llu* Spanish Nation. 
1776 G. Slmi'I.k / i’«/ 7 .////Ar /.«/ Il'a/er t,i They had not any 
Infficiihies of W.itcr to eiicouiitci' willi. 

i* 0 . ']’<! go to iricct. AUo fig. Obs. 

1603 SiiAKs. . 1 /iVLv. /#•>- M. III. i. K4, 1 will encounter dark- 
ncsse u.s a bride And luigge it in mine aniiev 1611 
Cymb. t. iii. 33 At the sixi lioure of Monie, at Nooiie, at 
Midnight, 'I" encounter me with Orisons. 

Ihiiubaslically used for: To go to, ajiiiroach 
{now e-use''. 

z6oi Smaks. Tuwl. A'. 11 1. i. 82 Will you iricounter the 
bouse. 

t 7 . To .iccost, addrras. Obs. 

•579 i-VLY Fuphues (Arli.) 36 With .. smiling f.u.c .. «;ii- 
rouiitered him on this mariner, 1590 Gullne Never too late 
(1600) 25 Isabel, .incouiitrcd liini thus, (iciitle sir, etc, 

+ EnCOU'lltert «i/r'. Obs. rare"', [ad. OF. en- 
ag.iinst.J Opposite, contrary; (^orNTrii 

nd 7 >. 

ybfsollisf. Ittdip. 8? 'I’he rogue of all ihi: Kingdom ran 
dirc lly «•m•.ulllll;|• to their iler.igiis. 

'! Eucou’nterable* d. Obs. rare" b [f. 

coi;nti:u..vA t- -aiii.ic : cf. profifablt\] ? Ke.idy for 
enconnltTS. 

1576 El i MiNr. PunopFe Fp. 346 Whirlii* lino*. I woiilile I 
liad spent, ..in tlur extolling of your, .em nniili'ralile vali 
aniilnes'.e. 

t EnCOH'llterer. Obs. Also 6 enoontorer. 

1 [f. I'lNcoi'NiKH 7'. 1 I'.ib] One who or that which 
' cniouulrrs; an advcr.s.iry, opponent. 

I xsax l.i>. Hliini us Fiviss. 1 . clNix. 2i'(i Tlicy , . rode r.hise 
j logyder iu good aiay .. but tliey fniiude no encnnniercis. 

! 1589 Pi riiMicM / /V'c.w'i* 111. XXV, lAtb.i O'* In anolhei 

I respeil arte is us it were .nu encoutitrer and contrary to 
nature, t 1611 CaiAi MAS Iliad w. 151 The c.Trl]i did groan 
I W ith feel <>l nioint eiicomileiers. 1656 11 . More Anttd. 
i Ath, 11. K. ii ;i2i7(iTbe l.iuii. . w:!t .strike such a stroke with 
j his tail, that Iu*. will break the back of hi.s Encouiilerer with it. 
i b. Otic* who nurts (luiollicr) hall-way ; a ‘ for- 
! ward’ perstin, co»|iKMtt\ rare' 

i 6 ci 6 Shak.s. Tr, 4- ( r. iv. v. 58 Oh lliesc I'nf.ouiiieit'rs so 
glil> of tongue. 

Encov.’ntering, rdd. sb. [f. Kncoi^nti u 7*. 

I -t -iNiO.j 'i'lic :ulion ot the \b. ttNCOri.MKU. 

I X485 Gakton 7 revisa's liigdcn iii. vi. 162 a In llic cii- 
I f niTainlrynge & figlitynge Brutus .. .and Ariuis . . slowgh 
1 eylbr;i other. X5»3 bn. Hkrni.k:, Iroisi. I. xlviii. 69 Ami 
i dyiiers encnunliynges was bytwenc llieiii. X58Z Apvl. Pr. 
(^rarge in /V/.'«/.r (1721 1 1 . 450 Tliai iljc Race of (amnn’sl 
li'cbe. |.»r'ispi:roiis wiiboul . .any wicked iueouuli’ing, 1610 
('•rill lM Heraldry 11. v, 50 My' ic.'lsuIi of llio oppcsitioii 
aiul eiicoii lit (-ring of .some other 1.1(4 rent. >^*3 Drumm. or 
Hawtii. t'yfircss Gnrt'c Wks. '171 it 126 So many shadows 
c.'ist out and canseil by ilie eni niiutring of ibesr Hiineriooi 
Cl h-stial bodies. 1704 Swii r /’. Tub Anihor's Apol., The 
accicle.iilal eiii ouiileriii;; of a .single lbi>in4bl. 

Encounterxilff .ciikmi-ntmiij),/)//. a. [f. Kn- 
coi NTivii 7'. +-INB 2 ,] 'J’li.'it <rn*oiinl<'rs. 

1586 Maim owf. 1.1/ /V. Tautburl. ii. vi. 19 T,o.t us put on 
our meet «'ncoimleriug luiiuls. x6x6(>. Sandys Ovia s Met. 
XI. 7iy Kicpc the baiikcs that lejid .Along ih' ineonntiing 
Cuneiil to his lu;iil. X6O7 Rtirios' P. J.. vi. 2;’o Millions of 
j fien.e em lUimring Angels fmigbl. 1738 ('.lovi-.m Leonidas 
V. 350 Heiwixt til eiiLotintriiig chiefs. 1856 Hrvant 7 Vj«w.v, 
Wiu.'er Pie, e iiq 'I'he e.iieounlering winds shall oft Muster 
tln^ir W’ralli again. 

t BncO'a’Utery. ob^. rare-'. Tn6incoun- 
trio. [.id. OF e.monhcc a inerting, f. encontrer 
J'jNf’tiiiNTKK z'.J 'I'lu* shock of allacJc or cncoiinlt’r. 

X566 Pai.sti;u Pat. Pleas. Ded., 'Fo him whose frequent 
vse of migblye im jnntri'r and terrible; sbocke cf shielrl .ami 
launce, is faaiilier iu court. 

')' Encon^ntiraiice. Obs. rare \ in 6 in- 
rountrauuoe. [f. P^M.*ot.'.vTKii v. + -ancj^.] == Kn- 

cou.s’TKRiNr, 7 >bl. sb. 

* 59 * Wvi'LFV Armor/e 94 ('ircat scmblaunce And shew 
of I'lur made at iiicoim'raiiMCe. 

t Exxcouragei ^b. Ob.t. rare • *. [f. next.] « 
Kni'oI'KAOEMKNT. 

•S3S Ad Hen. VUl. c. 23 § 2 'Jo the great animacion 
and encourage of thoffe.ndours. 

Encourage (cnk 27 *ml.^), v. Foms : a. 5 en- 
corago, 6- oncoiirage. 7 incorage (inonr- 
rage'i, 7-8 inoourago. [ad. OF. encoragiery Fr. 
encourager. f. ' sec Ex- 1 ) + corage \ sccCoubagk.] 
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1 . irans. To inspire with courage, animate, inspirit, 

a. 1490 Caxton Rneydos (1889) ji They were. .f{ret|y cn- 

coraged wyih giwxle hope, ft 1393 H. Smith Srr/H. (1637) 
404 <'Iod would have Joshua encouraged with all the en- 
conragement that may be. 111(49 Hawth. 

Skiauia.hia Wks. (1711) *03 By encouraging those, who for 
. .their own interest pretend religion, lyaa Da For Plague 
(1754* 6 'J h.at which encourag’d them was, that tlie City was 
hc.'ilthy. 1847 Emrhso.v /T/'/r. -Vrw, Aa/e/eoH Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 376 \Vhale\er appeals to the imagination .. wonderfully 
encourages and lihcrates us.. 

ft i|^i Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 16 This verely 
is^'* cbicfTe cause, y^t hath incouraged inc. 1647 Wako 
Shu A Coblcr 71 Prayers . . that the God of power and 
goodness, would incourage your hearts. 17x3 SireRLE 
Guaniian Na 94 Pa Jack wa.s incounigcd at tiiis succe.ss. 

2 . Const, to with sb. as obj. or with inf. 

a. To inspire with courage sufficieiit for any 
undertaking; to embolden, make contident, 

a- *553 K»kn Treat. AW#v Ind. (Arb.) 5 Vat they mighte 
. .bee encouraged to do the like. X65X Hohhks Lndath. 11. 
xxvii. 158 Presumeth on Ills force, .which encourages him to 
commit the same ag.ain. 1785 Cowpek Lett. 9 Nov., John 
Gilpin, .first encouraged you to write. 1894 Miss Fekrirr 
tnher, xxxv, I feel encouraged to the liberty I am going lo 
t.ake, by the kindness you showed me. x88o Mus. Fokhkstrk 
Roy ^ K I. 31 Kneourage yourself to say these, things now 
you are in Paris. 

p. 1538 Stakkky Rug-laud 153 ’J’litr wych Ibyng iin- 
dowtydiy wold inconage basse sioinakys to einlevur tlieni- 
selfys dylygenlly. xi^x i’RYNNt A n't ip. 3 Dcd., To iho 
which I nave beetle the more incinirnged by a iJivine 
Providence. 1743 Tindal Raphi's Hist. Rug. II. .wii. 53 
Incouraged the iTotesiaiits to .stand upon their ilerein.*:. 

b. '1*0 incite, induce, instigate ; in wenker sense, 
to recommend, advise. 

1483 Caxton Cato G j b. 'J'hcy cncorage somine personc lo 
do euyl. x6x« Sir R. Dcni-KV in Fortes.-, Papers 7 uotey 
To incurrage liis Ilighncs to iiiidertake a mritter of that 
consequence. 1697 Dryukn Virg;. Georg, in. Water liini, 
and . . Encourage him lo thirst again, with Bran. 1875 
jowF.TT Plnio -yxA.^' IV. 44 Wc are not encouraging incii- 
viduals to make right or wrong for themselves. 

t o. ellipt. 'I'o encourage to conic, to invite. 
Obs. rare. 

1798 T. SiiKRiD.SN Persius vi. (1739) 8n F.nnlus. . Iw.isJ 
cncour.ngcd to Rome by Cato the (Jn.e.stor. 

S. To stimulati? v persons or personal cHorts' liy 
assi.st.ance, reward, or expressions of favour or 
.approval; lo countenance, patronize; also, in bad 
sense, to abet. 

x666 Hai.e /'re/. Rolle's Abrldgwenf 9 A Hook puMi^hcil 
. .not to abate their [.Students'] Itidustry’. but to incourage it, 
1716 I.AiiY M. VV. MoNTAraoi Lett. xi. 1 . 38 No w'oinaii 
dares, .encourage two lovers at a lime. 1777 Shkhu>an 
.VcA. Si and, IV, i, Paying them (tradesmen] is only en- 
couraging iliem. 1857 ]i(.'ltcle Civills. I. .\i. 6:^9 Wliy shouKl 
wc call iqMifi government lo encourage iliuse who write our 
books? x866 Kot.kmh Ag*ie, ff Pr. I. wvi. <142 'rhe 
were allowed toencourageyenturou-s boys in bringing youn;;j 
birds for piirposc.s of training. 1876 Gkh'.n .Short. Hist, vi 
$ 3 (1887) 293 Among (he group who cricotir.aged the press of 
Caxton (Wii!*! . . Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 

b. To allow or promote the continiiaucc or 
devcloj^ment of (a initiiral growth, an industry, a 
SLMilimcnt, tdc.J ; to cherish, foster. 

1(77 Yakm ANTON Fngl. Iniprm'. 63 If the Iron Manufacture 
ho not inoour.'tgcd. 1694 Conoki-vk Pouble Prater 1. v, 
Hum ! 1 have encouraged u pinijile here too. 1788 V. Knox 
It inter Even. 1 . iii. 31 Books ol controversy . , are less en- 
couraged. x8sfi Rank vln 7 . Expl. II. xviii. 184 Sunshine 
. . encourujf^ed A perceptible growth of floM'cring )•l.'l^ts. 
1863 (i Ko. Emot Romoia ii. xxiii, [ Hel grasped at a thought 
more actively cruel than any he had ever cncour.agcd 
before. 

4 . itonre'Hse. a. llumorously : To pul spirit 
into (litpior). b. Tt^ make up for, compcns.'ite for. 

x6t8 Kciiujes T’Atfryr/.’JrSza) 71 Encouraging (heir want of 
knowledge with store of men. *655 Ft i.i.i:« Hist. Cauib. 

v. ^ § 48, 87 Erasmus .. .sometimes incouragetl his faint Ale 
with the mi.\ture. 

IBnCOnrageilient fcnk&‘rt‘d,;mcnt). Also 6 8 
inoourajperaent. [a. F. entrouragempit : sec prec. 
and 'MF.VT. ] Tbe action or process of encournoinjr, 
the fact of bcinR encouraged (see senses of the 
vb.) ; roner. a fact or circumstance whicli serves 
to encounge. 

ts 58 fiRArrciN Clinm. IT. 237 King Edward piirposyng a 
lyke encouragement of noble and woithic knighles. 1598 

J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. 11878) 143 For his more iii- 
<;ouragcment viewing in his inistris countenance, no cloudcs 
of discontent. 1638 l.n. ( ;ohino in Hamilton Papers i iSSo) 
63 What encouragement wh.atcver those ill nflected with 
you may gather. 1677 Yarkanton Engl, fmhrmu 6 j To 
the incoumgemrnt of the Iron, and Iron M. an iifact tires. 
(700 W.vf.i.i.«; in Colleet. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 319 'I'his riding- 
master went hence, finding little or no eficoiiMgcmenl, of 
any desirous to learn. X7if Siiaktksh. Charac. <1737' II. 
124 Inward deformity growing greater, by the incniirage- 
luent of unnatural aflcct ion. 1748 An-son I'oy. (ed. 4 ) I ntrcxl.. 
Such ernploynienix could not long he wanting, if due in- 
couragemenl were given to them. i8a8 Si.orT F. M. Perth 

vi. The woocr had Itegun to hold the refusal of the damsel 
as somewhat capricious, .after the degree of ciic«Hiragem*?nt 
which, in his opinion, she h.id afToirJed. 1875 Jowk it Pl(\to 
led. a) V. iB 6 [Pl.'ito] gives no cridUtirageriient to individual 
ciitliusiasm. 1883 I.ivw Rep. Quern !$. X I. ^69 The object 

being the encouragement of saving, 

EnCOUrageV (cnkPTt d.^njJ. [f. ENonuRAUSK v. 
+ KR.] He who or* that which encourages. 

• u • A” Apfdogyeagainstcthe Report 

tnat lie should be a Maintaincr and Kneorager of suche as 
cursed the Queues Highnes. 15(3 Foxk /1. 4- M. ti5«>6( 73/2 


To which notable tiling and great force of faith, Mauritius 
himselfe wu.s a great incourager. 1607 Tofskli. Serpents 
(1658) 592 My worshipful goodf friend, and dayly oncuurager 
unto all good labours. 1738 Daily Post ty Aug. Maryde- 
Bonne Gardens^ Mr. Gough begs leave . . to return the en- 
counigcrs of his Musical Entertainment thank.s. X777 
Watson Philip ll (1839) 1*5 They were considered as 
fomenters of the tumults, and eucoiiragers of heresy. 1844 
II. H. Wii-soN Brit. India 111 . 2(.>g He was an encouniger 
of letters and the arts. 

SnoouTagingf vbl. ttb. [f. ENcoimAuK v. + 
-INC.!.] The action of the vb. IiIncouuaoe. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 539 That I 
may have a longing to [the true g<K)d things] through 
thine encouraging. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. ft 11 in 
Milton Areop.^ For the . . intxmraging of Printers in their 
honest . .endeauours. i6s8, Whole Duty Man L ft 22 (1687) 
4 To the incouracing of us in sins. 

Encouraging (eiiki>*rc(l.: 5 iij), ///. a. [f. K.v- 
couiiAOE V. + -INO 2*.] That encoiimt^^es or tends to 
encourajjc. 

1663 FiABi., Laudero. in L. Papers 1 . 176 The Bishop 
..hath wrillen a brave incouraging ICpi.stle lo our Chan- 
cellor. x78| Burkf. Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 29 'Hie 
choice of Mr. John St.able.s . . was by no means . . an en- 
couraging example to cither Service. iBxf Macaucay Hist. 
j F.ng. III. 661 He sate down, .to write a kind and encourag- 
I iiig letter to the unfortunate genera). 

I Ileticc Snoou'ragingly adv.^ in an encournginj^ 
I manner. 

! 1646 P. Bur.KKi.KY IV. 332 Those about him 

I speak encouragingly to him. 1741 RuitAKosuN Pauttia II. 

1 170 How encouragingly kind was all this ! 1856 K.\ni: 

j A rt:t. Expl. \. xiv. 164 We txilked emtouragingly uf spring 
[ hopc.s. 

£nC0V6r, incover (cn-. ink#»*v.T.r), v. rare. 

; [f. En-1, In- - h Cover v.] tratts. 'I’o covit com- 
I plctcly ; lo enclose and cover. Hence Enco’ver- 
I ed, Enco’voring ///. adjs. 

1590 30 .SKKi- ioN6Vr//. Laur. 1 164 Slimy .snails Enroverde 
' over with gold of li.sscw fine. 1596 R. L. The gold 

i encoveril book»% 1851 1 ). VV11.S0N Prehist. .-inn. Srotl. 

! (iROj) I. 117 The incuvering mound is about .. forty-four 
‘ feet in diameter. 

■ Enoowl, Encraal: sec En- / n/* 

1 Encradle (enkrd‘‘d’l;, v. Also 7 incradle. 

' [f. 1 + Chai)I.e.] /rafts. To lay in a cradle. 

' X596 Si'ESSKR llyinne Heavenly fxK'e 225 Where he en- 

cradlcd was In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of Imy. 1655 
Fuii.kk (. 7 i/<n/< Hist. 1. iv. 213 i'hrcc Cluld-Constanlhios 
eitcradlcd. t 66 * — Worthies, Lin.:. 11. 165 Though there 
• incr.adlcd. 

tEncraln. Obs.-^ 

*73* 3® Hailey vol. 1 1 , Encrain (with Horsomcnl, a horse 
I that is wither wrung or one that is sp»>ilt in the. wiiliers, 

t£ncra*ni|)isll, -ise, 7-». Obs. rare. [f. Ex- 1 } 

I Cramp a. + 'tsh, after word.s like 
i //Yi/w. To cramp, hamper, llencc Enora'mpised 
' ///. a., cramped, distorted. 

c 1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode II. (1869) 108 1 hntte Perescc, 
i pc goiitous, l>e encranifusetl, he boistuus, |>e niaymed. 1593 
! Skelton Garl. Laurel 15 F.ncraumpysshctl so sore wa:» 
j my conceyte. 

I I' Encra' 88 , 7^- Ohs.rare~^. [ad. E. 

! f. eu~ (see En - *) + tvassc thick, C’rah.s ; cf. late I.. 

1 inerassdre^ intr. 'I'o thicken ; to Income thick. 

I X57X Tuhherv. Falconrie The . . moj'sturc of the head 
! distilTing from ahoue, vpoii tho.se breathing partes, .and 
' there eucrassed . . breede diflicuitie of breathing. 

! Encrati 8 ni (c-nkratiz’m). [f. Gr. lynpar-i)^ f 
I -ISM.] The doctrinal system and practice of the 
I l''ncrn tiles. 

1 G, Salmon Hist. Infrod. N. T. xl. 240 Several uf the 

; Gnostic Sects had in common this feature of Eiicrati.sm. . 
j the rejection, .of mairkige, of flesh meat, and of wine. 

I Enexutite (cnkiatoitl. (briefly in //. [ad. 
i late 1 .. eneratila, late GT.iytcpartnjs iHijtpolytus), 

I f. iyKpar-rjs continent + -irryr : see -JTK.J One of 
I those early C'hristian heretics (chiefly Gnostic) 

; that ab-stained from flesh, from wine, and from 
i marriage. Also aft rib. 

I 1587 T. RtKjKKs 39 A ri. ( 1621 ) 295 'i'lie P'.ncratitcs. . use no 
! wine at all. X709 Eltiakd AVcA ///jrA (1710* 500 Justin’s 
i .scholar, Tatian . . formed a new sect called by the name of 
I Kncratjtcs, i>r ( onlinents. 1883 Ch, Q. Rest. XV. 394 By 
, I'hKraiitcs .and M.iroionites into.\icaling liquors would h.ave 

■ been denounced with as much fervour ns by T>r. Kerr. 1885 
I G. Salmon Hist, lutrod. N. T. 241 The principal a|>ocry- 
: phal Acts of the Apostles proceeded from men of Encrutite 

view.s. 

i I'Encre*, if. Obs. rare~^. [j^PP- ‘T- corrupt form 
j oftf/zi wf, Increask.] ? 'Po grow, thrive. 

fi4ao Pallad. on Hush. xn. 66 Wcl wot this tree Encre in 
litel iiioistc and places hie. 

Enorease, -crece, -creese, -cresce, -ore 8 (o, 
-cre 88 (e, obs. forms of In( iikahe. 

^ t Encre'dit, V. Obs:rare~^. [f. En- f Creiut,] 
To gain credit for (a person). In <iuot. reft. 

X (49 Ru(;f.rs Naaman 436 Thinking to encredit and in- 
gratiate thcm.scives info their nflfections. 

Encrely, var. of Knkekly a., Obs. Sc. 
Encrini80n(enkri*Tn7.'>n),v. Also 9 in-, [f. P)n- 
+ Crim}<ov.] trans. To make or dye crimson. 

*773 J* Ross Fratricide 1. 528 Lips encrimson’d o’er With 
vestal modesty I 1889 Fakrar Early Chr. II. 215 Steps 
cncrinisoncd by the uncleunscd pools of gore. 

Enorimaoned (enkri-mrend), ppl. a. [f. prec. 


+ -edI.] Dyed crimson ; red like crimson. Also 

fig. 

X397 Shak.s. LoveFs Compi. xxix. In bloodless© white, and 
the encrimsoii’d mood. X894 Month, Mag. LVJII. Z44 
Grasping this inerimsoned steel. 1839 Poe House of Usher 
Wks. 1864 I. 294 Feeble gleams of cncrim.soned light made 
their way through the trtdUsseU panes. x88« Farrar Biarly 
Chr. 1 . 10 Bands of gladwtors. .tiackcd each other to pieces 
on the encrim.soncd stuid. 

Enorinal (c nkrin51\ a. Gcol. [f. KNCttiN-rs 
+ -al.] Encrinital. 

X843 in Proc. lierw. Nat. Club II. xti. 1x9 Tim blue 
enorinal limestone so abundant ut Holy iKiaml. xS^Gkikik 
Hist. Boulder xi. 205 The rock with its included eucrinal 
stems and shell.s. 

Encxinic (enkrimik), a, Geol. [f. Encrin-us 
-F-IC.1 Encrinitaj.. 

1847 in Craic. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Encrinital (enkrinainal', a. Geol. [f. Kx- 

ciiiNrrE-i--AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to, or having the character 
of, Encrinite.s. 

1847 Anstki) - dw. World viii. 177 Living chiefly on the 
crab'*, lobsters, and shell-fish, or on the cncriiiit.'il animals. 
1875 t. Koi.L Climate Hr T. xvtii. 298 Encrinital fragments in 
the greatest abundance. 

2. (‘ontaiiiing Knerinites. 

1876 Pack Adv. TexUBk. Geol. xiv. 245 Tlie frequent 
synonym of * encrinal ' or * encrinital litiie.stonc 

Encrinite (o nkrinait i. Zool. and Geol. [f. PIx- 
CRfN-rs -f -ITK.] A fossil crinoid ; foniicrly some- 
times extended to crinoids generally. 

1808 Pabkin.soN Organ. Rem. 11 . 153 dn Rccs). 1819 
Rkks Cycl., Eucrinites, a hind of columnar cxtrnneou.s 
or org:ini/eil fossil. 183S Kiriay Hah. Inst. Anitn. 11 . 
xiii. 10 A tribe of phinl-liKc .'uiiinals . . which, from a sup- 

{ losetl reseinhiarice. . to ilie blossom of a liliaceous plant have 
»fen ih-nominaiefl Knerinites. K . liAKKlVELL Geol. 30 

The prevailing char.'icleristic fossils being l•llcriIut^^s and 
m.adrepores. 1880 Gkikik J'hys. Geog. iv. ^ 21. .191 A piece 
of hmesli>iie is. .made up of tlje crowded joints of the ericri- 
nitc or stone lily - a marine animal. 

attrih. i8s2 C*. Vocnc;, Geol. Surv. Vorksh. Coast nB-.'Si 
21 Ma.s.ses of ihc. encrinite. limestoiif. 1847 F.. Fohbef. in 
\\'ilson ^ (ieikie Mem. xii. (,if{6i)4i3, 1 went to seek out 
the localitie.s for the cncriniti; heud.s. 

Encrinitic (enkriiii'tik\ a. Geol. [f. Exruix- 
ITK t -TC.] (!oiilaii)ing fossil Knerinites. 

1863 Cambrian yml. Sept. 1.54 The r;arhonate shell mar- 
ble of South Wale-s, and the encrinitic of North W.nlei;. 
1864 in Proc. Amer. Phil, .S'or.. IX. 482 'I’he metamorphosis 
of ©tier initic Htneslonc. 

Enoiwoid (e’likrinoid*, a. Geol. [f. ENCRiN-r.«t 
+ -011).] Resembling an Kncrinile. 

1841 71 T. R. Jone.h Kingd.{e-di. 4) 179 An Kncri- 

noid Kchinodenn in its perfirct condition. 

II EncrinnS i e*nkrini>s'. /.ool. Also 8 on- 
crinoH. [motl.K., f. Gr, Iv in + upivov lily. "I'he 
word was invented by flarcnberg 11720 ns a name 
for a fossil which two years before he had proposed 
to call a ‘ stone lily*.] 

1 . i* A name formerly applied generally to ft^ssil 
crinoids; -- Encrinitk {{ibs.). b. Now the name 
of a particul ar (extinct ) genus of crinoids, the type 
of the family Jtncrim’dw. 

[.see 2). S8A1-71 T. R. JoNFs .‘inim. Kingd. ird. 4) 
xSt To convert an Knct inus into an animal €:ap.Tble of loco- 
motion. 1851 Ri( iiAMnsoN Geol. viii. wAi In cncrlnu.s, it is 
composed of ditferent-sized circular plates. 

+ 2 . Applied to certain extant animals which 
were supposed to resemble the fossil encrinus: 
a. Tlic rennainla Encrinus of I.inntvus the 
mod. genus UmhcUnla (class Anthozoa, sub-king- 
dom CaknUrata). b. A crinoid described by 
Ellis as found on the coast of Harhadoes. Obs. 

1769 Eli IS in Phil. Trans. LTI. 338 As it comes nearest 
to the fossils called cncrini. .1 shall keep to that name, and 
call it encrinus, T788 Chambers' Cycl. (Reesj, Enerinos. 
x8z9 Rf.f.s Cycl., Encrinus. 

t Encri'sp, V. obs. ran. [f. En- -i- Crisp ; cf. 
late K. incrispCtrc^ trans. To curl (hair or wool; 
tightly or crisjtly. Hence Enori sped ppi. a. 

c 1490 Pallad. on Hush. tit. 139 Thai sh.all have soft© rn- 
crisixed wollc. 1393 .^KELTON GarL Laurel 289 With horis 
encrisped, yalowc as the goide. 

t Encroa'cllf sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 incroch. 
[f. Encroach v.] Encroachment; gradual ap- 
proach. 

1611 Sfked Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. .sxi. <1632) 1000 The furtJier 
incroch of the French. 1666 J. Smiih Old Age (1676) 99 
I’hc insensible encroach of age is no where so soon di.s- 
covered. a 1716 .South xa Serm. (1717' IV. 393 Crew into 
it by in.scnsibic Encroaches. 

Encroaoh (enkrt;u*i/), V. Eonns: a. 4 -7 en- 
orooh(9, (6 engroche), 6- encroach. &. 5-7 
inorooh(o, 6 inoroatoh, (iugroche), 6-8 iii- 
crooch. [a. OF. enrrochicr lo seize, also rejl. 
and intr. to perch, fasten upon, f. en- (.see En-) 
-b croc hook.] 

1 1. trans. To seize, acquire wrongfully (property 
or privilege). Also absol. Obs. 
a. ? <* *400 Morte A rtk. 2036 The renkez . . Encrochede allc 
Crisiyndome be craftes of arnies. 1494 Fabvan, vii. ccxxx. 
962 He wolde hauc cncrocbed thyngen appertaynynn to y* 
Crown© of Fraunce.. 1393 Fitzhukd. Surv. Prof., I make 
this boke . . to theiitent that the lordes . . shuld nat . . haue their 
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latides lost nor imbeselde nor e(icrix:hed by one from an« 
oUier. aiM3 H. Smith H'ks. (xSoO-;) 1 . 364 Base-born 
honours winch they have encroached from men. 160$ 
Vkkstecan Xhc. InttU. *1634) 115 'Hie Scottish men . . did 
lastly encroach unto theinselves a Kiu^dome. s6o6 G. 
WIoonccK:KH) tr. Uui. Ivstina H h 6 a ihe tribute which 
lustiuius bad couetously cnchrochcd. 

B. a tsaS Skklton Death JtCUiu. /I^, 51 And more euer 
to incroche redy was 1 bent. C1531I tr. /W. yerg-. Jinx. 
Hist. 1 . 6$ ingrochinK hootie ccnewhere plentifullic. 
1587 Mvrr./or Mag,^ l.irennus iv, Hcc warned me 1 should 
not seeKe t'lncroatch That wiis not mine, 
t b. /.aw. (See quot.) Ohs. 
x^i Termes de ta Ley 135 b, A Rent is sfdd to lie cn- 
croched, when the Lord by distrcsse or otherwise compells 
the tenant to pay more rent than he ought. 

t C. In good or neutral sense : To obtain, gain. 
Ohs. rare. 

iriU5 E. E. Aim. P. A. 1116 Ddyt jxat his come en- 
crocned. /bid. C. j 8 For )>ay sch.d comfort cmrroche in 
kvbes ful inoiiy. 

2 . intr. To trench or intrude usurpingly i_esp. by 
insidious or gradual advances) on the territory, 
rights, or accustomed sphere of action of others. 
Also transf. and/?^»-. of things: 'I'o make gradual 
inroads on, extend boundaries at the cxjK'nsc 
of, something else. (.'onst. <?;/, upon (tlie tenil<jry, 
rights, etc. iuvaded, or the person whose riglils are 
infringed ) ; also simply. 

a. t' 15M tr. yV/. I Wg. Eng. Hist. 118461 1. 137 Hie littcll 
ahd litltdTongroched on the sowtlie paries of the lie. i6cx> 
H AKi.iJYT yoy. 1 1810) 111 . 4-.»3 Sec. you that you sufTcr him not 
to eiicroch vpon you. 1713 SiJ.r.i i-. Englishm. No. at). 185, 
1 shall not encroaiJi upon your ’J’inii:. 1791 Smj- aton Rdy~ 
stone L. § 357 I'he sea cncruuclied upon these cliffs. 1855 
Macaci.av Hist. Eng. III. a6o Rest mining both churclies 
. .from encro.'ichiiig on the function.'* of the civil urngistrate. 
1875 JowKTT 10(1. 2) V. 116 lie who encroaches shall 
pay twofold the price of the injury. 

p. 1541 Ei.ynr Jwagi! (iiK\ 155 b, Tic wouldo not sufTcr 
his libertines to incroche vpon his posses.si<ins. 1660 K. (^1KK 
Power SiihJ. 136 Laws made by the Kings of this rc.'dm 
did never incroath upon the ghostly power whicli our 
Saviour by divine positive iiislilution left only t«i his CIuio h. 
*794 Adams .\’at. <(• Ea/>. /V///W. JV. ,\liv. 2«a The 
nucleus of a spot . . often changes its figure, by umbra iu* 
cfoaching irrcgul.'irly upon it. 

t b. irans. To impose (an unfair* lairdcii or 
con litiou) Ohs. rare -K Ubjubtful: perh. 
7idiaf is used adverbially. • 
x5a 8 Ln. .St>Mi'a’si:r Efiist, SiOis •;!44 What wil they not o.u- 
c;rothevpon youV 

3 . iftlr. To adv.incc, intnidc licyoiid natural or 
conventional limits, fb. /vj//. in same sense 
{ohs. rare). 

*555 Pardie Facions App. 323 When the roueilous manne 
wiil encrochc. beyomle Ids butindes. 1599 T. M(o(;i i:tJ 
Siikmn’ines 48 Lost heale by .steaUh encroch it .selfc too 
soune. x6x8 Pioi.ton Floens in. v. 181 l.mins Sulla, 
.shoved the Eiieinie backu . . from cm roacbiiig any farther. 
x 68 o Jiirri.i-.K A*(V//. 11750) L '/ 14 Those th.it fai.'.iy venture 
to encroar.li, Where Naiure h:is ileny'd them all y\])pruach. 
1830 M. lloNoVAM Doni. F.con. 1 . 3 A slate whi< h eii- 
cro.'u;hes beyond the boiiiularics of sleep. [See jd.so ICn- 
CKOAian.NtJ //>/. nr. I 

C. frans. 'J'o encroach upon. 

1^78 I.Yi ic Dodorns rids 1 Itr.imbli.^] laketli roolo easily 
.. lucrocldnij grounde with the loppis of lu.s branche.s. 
Hud. 6 j 3 It iiicr*ichelh and wiiiiietb inoie ground. 

14 . iftlr. I'o get unesidf cimncctod ymth. Ohs. rare. 
*579 Pa/s>uN A/oi, .SV//. Abuse (Arb.) 73 Penelopes siilers 
. were glad to eticroche with some of he.r maidcs. 

Encroacher (enkreu-tjaj). [f. IOnokoacu 7f. 
EK.] One who encroaclies [on':. 

1581 J. \iv.\.\. Hoiidon's Ansii). Osor. 491 Why is l laddiui 
.accused . , as au cncnjcher upon other iiutin posscssii.'iis '! 
1680 K. AVkight 16, J am a buld J nenva her on die 
tJods, And ste..al their Fret'-liold. x 7 ao Swift Enn upon 
/>VD/.trec Wks. 1755 IV. i. 22 The bidd ciu ro.'u bers 011 the 
deep. 174a KiciiAid.so.N Pamela III. ii, 1 would not for 
the World be thought .an Incro.icher. x86x Sal. Kev. 2? 
June, Those irregular enernachers wiiu border and irc-spass 
on the domain of history. 

+ Sncroa'chin.^, vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. Mxcuoaoh If. 
+ -ixti I.] The action of the vb. Kncuoach. 
i530TAVKRNKKtyV/ri/ IPysed. 1. 40 a, l!y thy irierochyng of 
other mens realms, a x6^ W. Wiiatm-ky Prototypes 11. 
xxix. (16.^0) 144 Murder is .a .sinne . . wronging God cx- 
trcaindy in presumptuous iricrocldng uw>n Ids prerogative, 
xd 43 PitvNNn Satt. Power Pari. iii. j6 The ciicro.aching of 
the said royall power to them. 

Encroaching 'enkrtju tjigb ppl. a. [f. En- 
croach 7f. + -lNo 2 j 'Phat encroaches. 

*593 Shaks. Hen. T V, iv. i. g6 The House of Yorke 
thrust from the Crowne, By lofty proud incroachlng tyranny. 
1649 MicniN Eihon. xi. (1851)426 It concern’d them first to 
sue out their Livery from the unjust ward-shipof his encroach- 
ing Prerogative. 17^ Richardson Pamela IV. 50 l.adies 
in your Way, are. often like incroaching Subjects. 1853 
Kanis: GriunHl K ip. xxix. 1. 1 856) 25a Our nobly-strciigthcned 
little cmft rose up upon the encroaching fiocs liudiiy. X873 
SvMONP.s Grh. Poets i. 26 'The cold enotoaching policy of 
Sparta. 

Sncroaehingly (cnkrJu-tJiijli), Otl?/. [f. prec. 
+ -LV -.] In an encroaching manner. 
l8axi Month. Mag. LIV. 50a Whether Bodmer .availed 
himself of Wieland s pen too enrro.achingly. 

Encroachment (cnki junJincnO. Also 7-8 
in*, [f. Encroach v.y -mjbnt : in AF. ( 14:^7) en~ 
erochement,'] The action of encroaching, in various 
senses; spec* in Law (see quot. 1613;. 


. > 5*3 Fitxiirkr. SursK is But and there ahalhe m.idc any new 
iricruchinentes or intackis inclosed or taken in out of the 
commens. 1556 J. Hkvwood Spieler 4> F. xxL 49 Ye thus. . 
UsuriHi on vs by mcatie of cncrochemcnt. 1613 R. C. 
Table Alph. {nA. r, EturochmenL when the l-ord bath 
gotten and seised of more rent or seruiecs of his tenant then 
of right is due. 1646 Sir T. Brow.\r Pseud. Ep. 1 . iii. 8 The 
people. .1 mm ng ready with open armes to ivceivc the encroach- 
nients of Krror. 1667 Miltom P. L. xti. 72 But this Usurper 
his encroachment proud Staj'cs not on Man. 17^ Black- 
STON’K I'omni. 111 . xjx Encroachment of jurisdiction, or 
calling one corant non pndke^ to answer in a court that has 
no legal cognisance oi the cause. 1794 (L Adams Nat. 4 
Exp. Philos. IV. xHv. 201 By tlic.se incr(i.acliinents the nu- 
cltMir* Ilf ii s(Jot is divided into two or rnorc nuclei. 1830 H. 
RiXJKr<.s (18501 11 . iv. 109 Wc .. find the Latin clement 
ncikiiig undue encroachments. 1878 Bi>sw. .Smti m Carthage 
433 I’hc intervening .strip of band, narrower now than then 
owing to the encroucUment of the waves. 

Encrochet: see Kn- pre/.^ 1 a. 

Encrowxi (cMikmum), v. Also 6 encroiin. 
[f. En- ' Crown sh.] 

L Irans. To put a crown on (.'inyonc); to crown 
siB 6 Ph. .SV. Albans. Her. A ja, .Aungclis encrowned full 
hyc with precious stones. 1841 'I*. J. Oi.'sixfcY F.ug. Melo- 
dies 49 Whilst Flowers cn-crown tliy Fairy head. 1854 
Bailkv yvjf/«r (eel. 5*530 I'.iicrowned with peaks of quiver- 
ing lire. 1884 .Vwwv/ 4* Trowel VA>. 63 Our fathers were 
wont loeiicrown themselves with a lasscllcd triangle. 

1 2. ? 'Fo mark aiF stamp with tlie figure of a 
crown. Ohs. 

*538 I.KLA.ND Itin. V. 110 And one Elenor was 

Iniried . . iiiuler a flat Stone of Mitrble wdlii an Im.age of 
pl.'dne Plate of Br.asse encrminid. 

i* Encrow*nment. Ohs. ran- In 4 en- 
corownment. [f. Knchown v. + -ment.] 'Phe 
.ac tion or ceremony of encrowiiing ; coronation. 

?<-/x400 MoHe Aeth. 4193 Kneorownttu iiles of kyiiges 
inoyntiede. 

t Encrn*elue» v. Ohs. rarc-K [f. Ex-f f 

CuTEl. F -1/K.J Inrns. 'J'o m.ake cruel or sav.age. 

x6s 4 OoKAiNK Diatiea iv. 344 Those minds, whiiJi, cii- 
cruelized, had not distiiictiou to know their niadntsse. 

Encrust, inernst (en-, inkrz^ st ', 7\ [Prob. 
of twofold forni.'iiion : (i) ad. Fr. incrust er ifx 
It. im') ustarc (.used in sense i). ad. L. incrustdre^ 
f. in upon F Chuht. >2) f. b'N-f, In- f 

Crtst, or ad. I'r. enennUer (in i6lh c. enfrousicr) 
of equivalent formatioii. The <?//* and in* forms 
are both in common use, without any dificrenlia- 
(ion of stMisc ; the Dictionaries mostly favour in- 
a usL liiit cncrusl aj:ipears to be the more fretjuent 
in .actual ii 3 e.] 

1 . Irttns. To oriiainent (a surface) by overlaying 
it with a crust of precious material. Also 'I'o 
cmmsl into. 

a. 1776 GimiON Deel. y F. 1 . .vii. 262 ')'h«* outside i>f the 
cilifir.c was encrusted with maiblc. 1825 Pro. *)onathan I. 
142 As if the whole tree were cncrusied with rnulteii 
jewellery, a 1859 Macaiilav Hist. Eng. V. 196 \ staii(:.a->e 
cMertisted with jasper. 1875 Fohtnmim Maiotua xi. j»*i The 
paiiUed .and incised bacini, whlcli arc cinrusted iiiiu Iter 
eliuivli towers. 

p. 1641 Kvki.yn Mem. (1857' I. 35 The church of the 
leMiits i.s..H glorious fabric without .and within, wholly in- 
enisled with marble, 1781 (iiimoN Ded. A- /'. HI. liii. 295 
'Tin', w.alls were iiK-ruslcd with inaibles of various cohiiirs. 
1^5 Stonk Chr. bej. Christ 44 Vases iiua'iisicd with 
diamond'* .and lapis lac.uli, 

2. r b cover with a crust or thin coating \c.g. of 
rust, sedimentary deposits, etc.). Also of scales, 
slicllfisli, etc. ; To form a cnist or hard coaling on 

a sur''ace' . 

a. X774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776* 1 . 313 In those dreary 
countries, lim instruments, .that .are kept in the pocket , .uie 
(|uickly eiicrusled. x8o6 Mrd. yrnl. aV. 535 lie in»w was 
encrusted with one sc.ab over every p.arl of his far.u .and body. 
i8s8 Stark F.lem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 482 .Sc.alcs em rusting the 
sofi [ijirt < if the ilursal and anal fins. 1854 Baki avci-L (A ol. 
87 Siiljihiir is found . encrusling the sides in eoiisider.able 
quantities. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthagt 433 The blocks of 
masonry . , art: now encrusted by shell lish and sea weeiU. 

fl- *733 Pof'K. Hor. .Sat. II. i. 73 l.et Jove incrust Swords, 
pikes, and guiv., with cverkesting rust. 1756 C. T.ucas A.'.*'. 
H aters 1 1 . v \ Such, .waters, .incrust vesstds in which they 
.arc contained. X863 Fk. Ki MKI K J\esui. Georgia 23 Tliiir 
b;ire feel being liternlly incru.*>ted w'ilh dirt. 

b. /ic* 

a* *806 Soi.'THKY Lett. ( 1856' I. 359 Some rejected (’hrist as 
unfit tiucUmis to cncmsi with ihcir fubh-s. x86x Mill 
Utilit. iii. 42 'rhe .simple fact is . . cnci uMcd over with col- 
la I oral a ssoc i.a l ion.s. 

p. X742 N’ovNti AV. Th. 1. 157 How w'as my heart incrustcrl 
by the world ! 1837 J. II. Newman Par. Sertn. III. wii. 
265 Sat.'Ui . . may inenist it with his own evil creations. 
1858 Holland iiteomh's Lett. viii. 8tj You gel habits of 
thought and life that iiicmsi yon. 1873 11. Kugitrs 
Bible viii. (1875) 326 Many languages ..were slill so in- 
crusted with barbarism. 

3. 'l o form into a cru.Ht, deposit as a crust. 

1726 Thomson ICinter 756 Thr winter snow Inernstvd 
hard. 1837 W, Irving Capt. BonnetdlU (1849) 151 It was 
suthcienily incrust ed to bear a pedestrian. 

4 . a. inlr. for rejl. To form itself into a crust, 
b. intr. To form or deposit a cru-st upon. 

1725 IIi'XMAM in Phil. Trans. XXXllL 381 The 
Pustules, .did not incrust yellow. 1754 Ibid. XI.IX. 26 'This 
chaiK-lof fire, .is covered by the. .lava, wlji«:h cools and in- 
crusis on its .surface. l^usEv Triifh Eng. Ch. 30 A 

m.a.ss of nnaiithori/ed traditional glosses .. had cncruFted 
over the I'hirty-nine Articlc.s. 


6. To shut up, imprison as within a crust ran. 
a 17x1 Kr.N Poet. U'hs. itjat) IV. 528 Tho’ I should .. In 
Alps of lee encrusted, freeze. 1830 Sir J, HiiR.st;HBL Stnd. 
Nat. Phil. 79 The statue might l>e conceived encrusted in 
its marble envelope. 

Encrustedp incrusted (en-, iukri^gtcd;. 
ppl. a. [f. Encrust z>. f -ki) b] In senses of 
the vb. 

x8x6 J. Scott I’m. Paris (cd. 5) 59 The olive branch in 
one hand, and the enauMcd pike in the other. 1853 Kank 
{,'rinnell E.rp. xsxviii. (if.56' 351 Trailing his hind quarten: 
over the incriistcd snow. 1859 CHillick; & Ti.mhs Paint. 
121 The first kind, or * incrusted en.amels ' is Milxlivided into 
two cl.isses. x866 'I'aie Brit. Mdl/isAs iv. 'A)2 .Solid con- 
cretions. .of an organized skeivtun and incriisted .salts. 

Encrusting, inemsting uti-, inkrvstiij), 

ppl. a. [f. ENCur.sT t -ing -.J 'J’hat c>nciust&. 

1766 Pi'NNANj- 117681 I. I’ref. 3 'I’hc excellence mid 
number of onr springs, whether inedii inal or ini'ru.stinK* 
1856 8 W. Clark I an dee l/oeren's /.tuU. 1 . 79 Polypary 
incrust iiig, formed of stolons. i86i Du kens in Ait V. 
Round IV. 461, 1 was roiilent to lake a fi^ggy view of the 
Inn ihroiigb the window's eiicniNting din. 1878 G. Mac- 
DoNAf.D Phantastes v. 81 A kiss caiui(>t reach her through 
the iiicriLStiiig alalxister. 

Enernstment (cnkrxi’MtmintV ff. Em htist t'. 

■i -MENT,] concr. That which i.s dt posiicd liy ihc 
action of cncriLstin^; an outer eiieiiLstcd layer or 
shell. Also / 7 ^». 

x86x C'kaik i/ist. Eng. Lit. 1 . s6i That rich . . spirit of 
drollery. . penelialing through all enfiddings and rigoions 
cnci ustmeiils Into the kernel of the ludicrous. 1876 Bi.ack- 
kioHK Cripps 11 . xiv. s-ii The. trees . . glistened rather with 
soft moisture than with stiff cmnislmeiit. 

Encryatal: sec Incrvstai.. 

+ Encnl^e. -SV. Obs. rare [t!f. Aon ii\,, which 
ill Sc. form wuiiltl be *rti7//y/>.] 'i* Coaxing. 

*375 ^ Saints. .St. Pei la 34 (Jnhene he .saw he 

.sj)cil nathinge For liis emviihr or (mly.sing. 

t EnOU'mber, sh. Ohs. Forms : 4 encumbro, 
onciinibir, b oncombro, 7 eiioombor, encumber. 
Also 6 iucombor, incumber, [a. OF. cfuomhre 
^Vt.eui ombre l\\. ini;omhro\—\a\ii L. inrnmhrum, 
{. inrumhrnre : see Enl'TMIiv.ii 2^.] The state of 
Ixtiiij; encumbered ; <oncr. an encumbr.ance, em- 
barrussment. trouble, annoynnee. 

t X330 K. Brl'km: Chron. .1610.1 327 With many ciete en- 
cumhie of in hard stonre. 1546 Gakdikkk Av 7 , Artu, 
Joye 43 .S.iynt Austen, aiioydingc I liencoinbre of tlic.se .suh- 
lyil heialiiines. 1557 North tr. Gnesfara's Dialtof Prinees 
(i.s 8-2) 42,' b Why they should suffer so many inrombers, 
hroilcs, and lioiibles as they do, a x 6 i 8 Kai.IHGII lot'. 
Henyy in Rem. nfitin VpV '1 he gnalci l-ship] is slow; un- 
m.aniable, and ever full of encumber. <: 1630 Dri mm. oi- 
Hawth. Poems 10 .Sleep . . follow'd with U troupe of golden 
.Sltimbcis ’i'hiust fiom my quiet Brail le all base cncuiidteo.. 
164a Howri.i. For. 'irav. v. (ArU.i a8 Too gieat a ntimbi;i 
of such Friends, is an eticoniber and may IxMi-ay him. 

Encumber •enk2^‘ml.).Ti), v. Forms: ti. 4 7 
encombor, -bre, . 5 eucoinibre, emconibrn,, 
5 8 onoumbro, f»- cucumber. B. 6 8 incoiii 
b(.>r, iucumbre, 7 incombre, incumbor. .Stc 
also Acimimhku. [a. OF. entomhre-r to block up, 
ol'struct, a Com. Korn, word (Ur. encomhrar, it. 

late E. inronthnire, f. in in, ujaii 
■f comhrtis barricade, obstacle, prob. lapr. I,. 
cumulus heap. (In Enj;. the fii;. uses appeal 
much earlier than the liteial.)] 

1 . Irans. 'Fo hamper, embarrass (persons, their 
rnovemenls, actions, etc ) zoith a clot: or burden. 
Also of lbing.s : To »act as a clov;’ oriesitraiiit upon. 
Also Jig. 

a. C.386 Giiaoceh Pers. T. ?6i3 (.)f ;u;i idle coinelh (irsl. 
that a iiiiiii is , annoyed and encoinbrid fi.T to do ciiy good 
I'.i s. 1600 1 1 01 LAND /.DM' VI. MI. xxiii. 1 169 'J hcv iii.in.lu-d 
lie.avily armed and fin onibered. 1660 Bioi.ni Boseobet 11. 

31 He travers'd, . hear thn-e hundred miles', .encoin- 
bered with a portinaiileau. X78X Gnu *' in Ded.St F III. 
Iii. 261 The royal camp w.as cnciuidiered hy the luxury of 
the pnl.acc, 1842 Bis( IIi*m- IVootlen .Mauyt. 1 1 . 44 'There were 
various branches €>f onr inuhr W'hicli it had been thought 
rie«.es.saiy to ein uinlMrr with high duties. 1855 Maiai lav 
Hist. Eng. IV. 408 He 1 <iukl not be persuaded ti* cm uiiihor 
his feeble frame with a cuirass. 1875 |om i i t Plato oiA.vt) 
IV. 407 The study of pliilosophy - .nia> i rn niidu r Inm. 

R. ? i6x» P.Ri.vsi.KY Lad. Lit. iii i.; S hooUma.sters 
who are iiicii mined with this im onveiiiencc. 16x0 Hrai.ev 
F.pictetm A/ayi. (1636) ly J-;iiiicm;.s.se inromlieni the 

Icgges, l>ul noi the rcsolinion. x688 in .S-jinerA '/iw/j 1. 

.Siu.h Statutes .. seem to im iimhta- what Papists think 
Ids Majesty’s Prerogative. 1726 ,Aoi.'Is<in Dial. Medals ii, 
Slic draw.s back her g.ajTneiit .. iliat it^ may not inciimlier 
her in her man h. 1738 |lk S.miimI Car. Rtlat. \\. 314 
They .sold ihvir Coinimidiii* * . . in oid*r to he le.ss in- 
coinbert when they .sin >uld goab.iiil to conquer. 

t 2 . 'I’o cn}fnf.;c, invoHc, cnliiniijlc ///. Ohs. 

138, Wycim- l/Ti-. iiH^o- 7-» JVocnratoiirs of pe fend to 
rnooinhre liuemius .sonlis] in vynne. c'1386 Chaucer 
/‘roL 508 And Icfie. bis scheep encoinhrcd in the myre. 
a s 66 a Hi- vi.in Land t. i v8 'J'o deliver him out of that War 
in which they h.id im timl>: .‘d, him. t tjao Pridu Poems 
( i.i Encnrnbtircd in the silken string. 

ta To c.aiusc .suflering or inconvenience to. Ohs. 

( 1330 l\. Bri'snk Chron. (i8io) 254 Jit salle Edward be 
Cl I (.< /in bred J«>rgh dame Blanche .scheiie. T48X Caxtdn 
Myrr. I. -vii. 17 niatmcs body whan ony maladye or 
s«-kcn»;s encf •int.rcili hit. 1514 BARta.A Y Cyt, ttt Vplondyshm. 
ri??47» 51 .Soinciiiue these Courtierit them more to incumber 
.Skpc 'all in one chamber. 1563 Koxf, A. 4 //. (1506) 
191/2 Greefesw her with your mind Udailieiucotvihrcd. ZM5 
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Kacon Uaru. i. vii, 9 7 <1873) 5^ Ills mind, .btrinff no 
ways charged or incumbered, cither with feara, remoiscs, or 
.scruples. 

t b. Of enemies, etc. ; 1 o press hardly upon, 
harass, jjive trouble to. Obs. 

MZ3 LviKi. .S(twU I. i. (1850! a To what purpoos had 
fjod formed me for to ben encoiiibred with soo nuK'he mes- 
chyef. c t^Gesin Rom. 1. xxxi. 104 l*hc fleshe, the worldc, 
and the Devil, .encomberithc a man. *485 C.\XTON Chili. 
Gt. 120 Ye shal be here encombred .md assayllcd. 1633 1 *. 
t'ucrcHKR in Farr .V. P. Jas. / (1848* 197 Much were the 
knights encumbered with these foes. 

t c. To overcome, master ; said esp. of tempta- 
tions, passions, etc. Obs. 

*377 P. Pt. B. xix. 923 That ydclnesse cncombre 

hyni nou^t. *393 (Jowkr Con/, III. 267 'I’hc King. .Incuni- 
bred of his luster blindc The lawe tornith out of kindc. 
t* 1430 I.Yix;. RocAiis II. V. >1554) 4'ib, 'I'he auuuiuur, .Thee 
encuinbred of very force. 

4 . To burden with duties, obli|;ations, or re- 
sponsibilities. 

AZS93 Smith fl'hs. (1867 II. 355 Martha is sore en- 
cumbenai with much serving. i6i^ Himron I. 33^ 
It is a burthen to them to bee so employed ; they cannot 
abide to l>e .so cnconibred. ztBi Bi'R';k .S’/. RfPeah Mar- 
riage .'ft 7 X. 137 A mail that t»re«*ds a family without com- 
pctenl means of maintenance, encumbers other men with hi.s 
children. 1879 Fkocof. Cxaar xi. 119 Aurelia had objected 
to be i ncumbered with a .stepson. 

6. To burden (a person or an estate) with debts ; 
tsp. to charjre ( an estate) with a morlga.'je. [Cf. 
OK cncombr€r to mortgaf^e.] 

а. X63S M AS.SINCKK Cilv Madam 1 . ii. Such land.s . . As arc 
not cncunilMircd. 1729 Bkhkfl.i-:v Strm. Wkw. 1871 IV. 639 
If you were . . cncuinbored with debt. 1843 Li vkk j. 
IHfitun vii. 11878) 46 His large e.slates, loacli u ivith debt 
and encumbered hy mortgage. Z858 Lp. St, Li-onakps 
Handy Bk, Prop. I. am xiv. 95 If lie m.ike a mortgage 
after having otherwise cnonnihercd (he estate. 

1677 Vark.vntoh /i//;-/. /mpria>. 8 I'liere being so 
many ways to incumixrr the Land privately. 1767 I>i/ck- 
8T0NK Comm. II. 313 ‘I hc new occasions ami mjcessitics. , 
i cquired means to be devised of charging and incumbering 
estates. 

б. T'o load or fill (places, ihinjjs) with what is 
obstructive or useless ; to block up ; to com- 
plicate, render ditTicult. 

( 1400 Rom. Rose ^^007 'J horough the breres anoon wente 

l, WhcTof eiicombrcd w;is the hay. 1555 Khfn Decades 
IP. iiui. (.Arb.) 310 All iorneys incumhered with contiimall 
waters. zs6z 'f. Nokton CiUvin's lust. 1. 38 Scructlo and 
other like . . hauc eiicoinbrcd al things wii It new deceites. 
1777 Priesti.ky Mait. 4 .Spir. (.1782) 1 . 34, I have luU,, en- 
cumbered iny doctrine with . . dillirulties. 1796 Mok.sk 
Amer. Geoji^. I. 129 Copper Mine River., is enrutnbered 
with shoals and falls. z8z6 .Scott /?/. Dwat/W^ 'ITio cronnd 
about the pillar was .strewed, or rather enoninlxTen, with 

m. iny large fragmenrs of .stone. t868 Mi cm ah .SV. P>tufs 472 
Newton's monument . . adonis or incuinlM'.rs the Churc h of 
St. Mary-lc- 13 ow. 1876 Cki.kn Short Hist. vi. § a (188?^ 
276 The Statutes of Apparel . . begin at this time to cii- 
cumlicr the Statute-Book. 

+ 7 . In pa. pple. ; Constipated. Oh. rare~ '^. 

1486 Bk. St. Alhans When yowre liuMikc is en- 

combred in the buwillis. 

+ 8. P'fo fold (the anns\ Oh. rarc ~^. 

t6oa SiiAKS. Ham. 1. v. 17.} With Arnu-.s encumtiro.d thus, 
or thus, head shake. 

Encumbered (cnkt'‘inbn.i<l , ///. a. [f. Kn- 

CtMItEU V. + -EOb] In the senses of the verb; 
Mampcrwl, burdened, etc. Of an c.s;ato ; Cliarofil 
with a niortga(Tc. 

1784 Cowi’kR task IV. 408 .Society grown weary of the 
load. Shakes her incumber'd lap, and casts them out. 1847 
Hric.ht Sp. Hel. 13 Dec., 'I'he ciiouinlicrcd condition of 
landed property in Ireland. 1859 Jki-uson Brittany ii. 9 
Those who travelled in more dignified and encumbered 
Style. 1884 Mackeson .* 5 : S.mi rii ed. CooH's /.aw 0/ Mortg. 
473 'I'hc Incumbered Instates Court I West Indies). 

Encu'mberer. [f as prcc. \ -eu.] One who 
tMicumbcrs. 

Sneumberintf :;cnkr‘mb9riij), ppl. a. [f. £>- 

cuMDEii V. + -i.NG-J That cncninhcrs. 

1841 M11.TON 11851) 188 Wbo.socvcr .. labours 
to keep such an incumbriiig surcharge of earthly things. 
1795 SoL'TiiFY Joan o/.'Uct. 404 From his licit he Uiok 
The encumbering .sword. 1838 9 Uali.a.m //#. vL A/ 7 . IV, 
IV. vii. 319 note. The feeble encurnlx:niig ptonoun * which'. 
x87R H. Macmillan 'J'rne rine viL 300 'these baneii, en- 
cumbering branches. 

Hence Enoumberingly adv. 

Encumbermeilt (enkz? inb.aimenl). Now 
rant. Also Incumberment. [a. OF. eveombre- 
ment : see KKCUMnGR v, and -.mknt.] 

1 . The action of cncumljcring; the stale or fact of 
being encumlxMed. 

<• Z330 R. Bri/nnk ChroH. ( i8ro? 148 God - . .Saued |»ani allc bo 
tyriies fro bet" encuinbermcnt. a 1619 Daniel fW/. /Hsf. 
Rug. (i6a6) 98 Tlieir number!, growing so great, a.s bred 
many incomlwnnRntH. 1678 Cupwokmi lutell. Syst. 151 
Subjecting him (the Deity] to Sollicitous Kncurnliermeiit. 
ZB54 Taifi Mag. XXf. 454 E.scraping from the rich unctiin- 
bi^rment of the metropolitan Tiort. 1^7 Pai/y Neivs j Dec. 

6 Droves of cattle . . add to ilie ii^pumberment of the way. 

t b. Contextually used for : Satanic temptation. 
Oh. Cf. ENClIMliKtt 7A 3 c. 

ciMo Arth. 4 Merl. 706 It wa.s . . llie deiiebs foule en- 
cumb^ment. 15. . AtA-iin 645 in Furriiv. Percy Polio 1 . 
442 1 borrow the flrccnde.s incomber incnt, 

fc. Molestation, disturbance. Ohs. 

Z509 Haw£s Past Pleas. 14 Witliout Satumus blacke 


encombrement. 1596 Spensrr P. Q. vj. viu. 38 To let her 
Sloepe out her fill without eucomberraent. 

t d. Misfortune, ini.shap. Oh. • 

rz440 Gesta Rom. 129, 1 have thorowe Encomberment 
slaync a man, and he is here with me. 

+ 2. concr. Something that encumbers; « En- 
CUMBKANOB. Obs. 

z6oo Aur. Abbot Ex/. Jonah 634 l..et us shake off all in- 
etiinlierments. x66o U. Mork Myst. Godl. I'o Rdr. 29 De- 
vested of iho.se many ctioumbcrmeiUii of humane inventions 
both false and useless. 1664 //yr/. / m/V/. iii. 8 A trouble- 

some and useless iucumberment upon Christiunity. 

ESLOUmbrailOe (ciik^ mbrilns}. Forms : ct. 
4-5 encombraunce, (-beraunoo), 4-6 enciim- 
braunoe, 4-7 enoombranoo, 7- encumbrance ; 
/3. 6 incomb(e)rauuoe, 6 7 incombrnnee, (7 
incumber Ance), 7-9 incumbranco. [a. Ob', en- 
contbrancct f. encombrer to ENCi’MiJKft ; see -ance.] 
t X. Fncunibered state or condition ; trouble, 
iTiolesliition. !>erplexily. Oh. 

f'1314 Guy 1/ </r«A I A. ) 5509 'I hc douke Otous . . His gret 
enr.niiibruuncc him teldc. 1377 Lan/;!.. A PI. B. xviii. vO.i 
t Wright's icxti Cure & cncombrauiicc i.s cctnen toys alio, 
c- Z430 -Syr ( Roxb ) 2657 So I me drede . . To haue 

sum grctc ein’omlicraiince. 1309 Fisiikr Pun. .Serm. Ctess 
/i’#t7i///. ,i7ti3' 28 A lyfc voyde of all sorrow and encoiU' 
biaiice. 1559 ///.»/r//7/V.v i. /'<•<//' III. 11859) 103 I’hc 
great encombrance wbicii our spirit hath by this sinful flc.sh. 
tb. .Satanic temptation : E.vtM'MREUMKNT 1 b. 
ri4so Merlin^ Wyfo yc well that this is the encombraunce 
of the dfuell. j 

2. amcr. That which oncuinbers ; a burden, im- j 
j.iedimcnt, Slcad weight'; a imelesut addition; in | 
stronger sense, an annoyance, trouble. 

1535 Stat. 27 Hen. i 'll/ c. j Which, .shall be a great in- 
i cumberance fo all such the Kinges suhiectes. x583Goi,i>ino 
Calvin on Dent. ii. 8 'Hie incomljeninnces are . . so gre.at 
as it would bee viipu.s.sihlc for vs to oucrcoinc them if God 
.nssi*.ted vs not. 1653 Milton H ireliugs To hire 

incuinlHjntsor rather iiicumliranccsfor lifc-tiiiic*. 174B Ansun 
I'oy. I. i. icd. ,p 16 'Lhis incumbrance of a convoy gave us 
some unca.sitie.ss. 1764 Bi-kn Poor t.aios 172 Housckc«pcrs 
will lx? freed from the intolerable incumbrance of beggars 
at their doors. 1833 I. 'I’ayi.or Panai. ii. 35 Malign dis- 
posiiions and vindictive habits are . . miserable encum- 
brances of the mind. z8sx Mahiotii in 1848 iv. « i4 
'I’lie great inii.s.s of volunteers, especially r.oiiil»ard.s, were 
looked upon as a mere encumbrance. z86o Tynuali. Glac, 

I. $ 27. 196 Divesting my limbs of every encumbrance. 

8. A person dependent on another lor support ; 
esp. in plira.'i<? Hithout emumbrame •* ‘having no 
children 

174X Kieldincs Jos. Andrews iv. ii, I will have no more 
inruinbranecs brought on us. X75Z Johnson Ramlder No. 
165 S 4. 148 I. eft flic younger .sons cncumbr.anres on the 
eldest. 1833 U r. Martineau y'hree Ages ill, if>9 'J’hc widow^ 

. may advertise herself as ‘without incumbrance’, to un- 
dertake any situation. 1865 Pall Mali G. a8 N<>v. ic* Coacb- 
men. .rarely have children, or, as they say. .incmiibrant es. 

4. Law. A burden on property: * A claim, lien, 
lii bilily attached to property; as a morlgnge, a 
registered judgment, etc.' (Wharton;. 

a i6r6 Bacon Max, 4 Uses Com. Law 27 'ITtcsc acts are 
colIaier.Tll encumbrances. Z64R Pkkkin.s /‘/ v/yC Dk. iv. S 267. 
120 He hriih this Laud without ciicuiii brant: c of Action. 
1638 Si.istisuv Diary ( 2ciu That my ancient and line, 
ally tlescendetl estate, might without incumbrance fall upon 
you iny elder son. 1770 Junias Lett. xl. You accepted 
the succession with all its encumbrances. 1836 Ke.nt Comm. 
Amer. Law \y87^ II. xxxix. 483 If a vendor, knowing of 
an encumbrance upon an estate, etc. 

EnCtmibrailOdr (enk/'-mbransu). Law. Also 
in-, [f. FIncumuuance -K it.] (Tnc who has .an 
encumbrance or legal claim on an estate. 

X858 I.D. Sr. I.eonakus Handy Bk. Prop. J.aw viii. 50 
A preferable title to any former purchaser or cncunibr.'incev. 
1863 CiLAusToNF. P'inaui. .Stntem. A large body of 
mortgageors, incumbrancers, and life-renters. 

t Encu'mbraiicy. Obs. rarc-\ In 6 in- 
[f. as iirec. ; see -am y.] =^F.NCiJMBKANrE 4. 

•S54 >'i Arrhxol, XXXI A. 188 The (Jucncs Ma**” to dis- 
chardge the purchaser of all incuinbrauncy. 

t EncU'lIlbroilB, a. Obs, Form.s : a. .4 en- 
ooumberouB, 4-5 encoinb(o)rou8(e. 6- oncura- 
brous. Also fi. 4 incoiubroua. [a. OF. entom- 
broSf f. emombre: see ENCCMBKit sb. and -oi's.] 
(Tirnliersome, distressing, troublesome. 

f *3«4 Citauckr I(. Fame 662^ H&rde langage. .ys encom* 
hrouse n>r to here- cx39a — Comp/, yenits 42 But fill cti- 
coumberous [z>.r. encombrousj is he v.sirig. 24x3 Lvix;. 
Pi/gr. Sow/e II. xliv. 11859) 5® T’he moosle encomberoiLS 
iiieiodye tliac eucr 1 berdc byforc. 1694 Stkyi'I-: Cranmer 

II. iii. note (D.), To avoid many encumbruus arguments, 

t Enonmbry. Obs. rare - In 6 incombrye. 

[f. Encummeb ».+ -V.] = Encumbkance. 

Z546 Oakoinfr Dec/. Artie. Joye 82 b. To make (he 
husband amende.i for that enconibrye, yc teach men . . that 
th^ may haue as lawfully two wyucs at ones, as one. 

JSneup : see En- pref.'^ 1 a. 

Encur, obs. form of Incur. 

Encurb, Enourso : see En- prep 3. 

Enciirl (enkw jl), V. Also incurl. [f. En-^ -F 
CuRL.l trans. To twist, twine, interlace. 

1647 8 Hrrrick Poems (1869) App, F.pithal. viii. Like 
streames which flow Encurlld together. — Hes/er Wks. 

(1 876.> 1 1 . 253 Be she bald or do'» she wcare Locks incurl'd of 
other hatre. 

Enourslon, obs. var. Incursion. 


ENOYOLIOAL. 

EnOlirtalll (enkirjton, -t’n\ v. Forms: 4 
enoortin, 6 enourtiue, inoorteyn, inourtain, 
-teyn, 7 en-, inoourtaine, 7- enourtain. [a. 
OF. encofiine-r, emour/ine-rt f. en- ux-h cortine, 
courline Curtain.] 

1 . ttans. To surround, or envelop with curtains. 

x»3 Gdwku Conf. 1. 71 A sofle bedde of large space They 

hadde made and encortiued. <.'1530 Ld. Bf.kneils Arin. 
Lyt. liryt. (i8i4- 6 To lyc in the l)cd iticurtcyned wytli 
sylke. x6oz Holi.and I'tiny xix. i, 1 'hey began at Rome 
to vneourtaine their Theatre with such vailes dyed in 
colours. 

2 . trans. and fi^. To surround as with a cuitain ; 
to shroud, veil. 

1596 FiTz-CiKKFRAY.SVr/''. 7)r/t/ttf(i88i)g7 Since first these 
clouds his [the sunne's] face inciirtaiiied. ^ cifloo K. Whitk 
Poet. /r^'r. (1637)71 Encurtaiii'd in the main. 2869 Spurcikun 
I'reas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 1 1 Blessed is the darkness which en- 
curtains iny (»od. 

•(• 3 . Lort/patipn. (See quot.) Obs. rare-'. [So 
encortiner in OF.; cf. Curtain j/>.] 

*598 K LORio, Cortinare, to encurtinc, to llaiik or fortifir. 
aUjui with a w.tII. 
llcitce Encu rtained ///. a. 

*595 Markham .Sir R. Grinvile Ixxxviii, Brighl is 
cl.irkiivd by itictiriaiiid liglit. 1606 (JiiArMAN M. D'O/ivc 
I'kiys 1873 1. i9« 'I'hrough the cncourtaind windowes .. 1 
see light Tiipers. X63X Bkathwait U' 7 i/mmes, Gamester 40 
At tlic end of every act, the cncurtain’d musupic sounds. 

Encushion : sec F’.n- /re/.' i a. 

•eneyf ad. L. -entiay the termination of abslraet 
sbs. liinnetl upon pr. ]>ples. (pjil. adjs. or sbs.) in 
-ent- by means of the suflix -ia (wlience Erig. -y 
in modi sty. fallacy, etc.: see -Y, -ev). Tlic L. 
bIjs. in entia 1 like those in -ia generally) denoted 
primarily qualities or states; but some of them 
came by development of sense to be nouns of 
action or process, and in late J,. .and in Romanic 
the foriTiation of nouns of net ion became the normal 
function of the suflix. Con.sequently the Eng. sbs. 
in -KNUi! {which arc adaptations of tyjies in 
-en/ia either through Fr. or according to Fr. ana 
logics) have very Iretjucntly the sen.se of action or 
process, either in addition to, or to the exclusion 
of, that of quality r>r .state. The sl)3. in -e/tcy, on 
the other hand, being purely English adaptations 
of the ].atin types, have properly only the sense 
of quality or state, and concrete senses thence 
developed. As exemplifying this difference of use 
btrlwcen the two suflixts, cf. recurrence and cur- 
rency, confluence arul fluency, residence and pre- 
sideney. W hen the same wonl exists in both the 
~ence and the -ctiey forms, the tendency is (where 
the Sense of the verlial etymon permits) to restrict 
the former to action or process (/.<?. to connect its 
meaning rather with that of the vb. than with that 
of tilt: adj ), while the latter is used to express 
quality; of. coherence and coherency, persislenee 
anil persistency. In a few inslance.s boili forms of 
a word have etjually the sense of quality or con- 
dition ; in most of these cases the one or the other 
of the forms lias become obsolete or archaic ; 
where they arc both in current u.se, the distinction 
usually is that -ency has a tnurc distinct reference 
to the sense of the related adj. or sb. in -enf, con- 
sidered as the predicate of some pailicular subject ; 
cf. for example, ‘ sentience i.^ an attribute of 
animals ’ with ‘ some maintain tlic seiiticncy of 
plants See -anuv. 

Encyclic (ensoi-klik), a. and sb. [acl. late 1.. 
encyclicus, an altered form (with substitution of 
suflix) of encyclius, a. Gr. kyKVKkios of same mean 
ing, f. iv in -*- Kvttk-os circle.] 

A. ad/. 

1 . =« K-NCYCLirAb A. I, 2. 

x8a4 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 195/2 Hi.s recovery was 
followed by the uronmlgaiion of an Encyclii: letter. z866 
Felton Anc. ff Mcd. Gr. I. ix. 438 'I’he encyclic, or liberal 
education at this period, embr.Tced seven depart men t.s. 

2 . nonce use. Flncircling. 

1850 Mrs. Browning V'is. Poets I. 20a Dropping from 
Henven’s cncycHc rim. 

B. sb. =- Enciyulical B. 

Z85X Maiuotti Italy in 1848 iv. a.sx The Papal encyclic of 
the igtli April, entered into no man's views. 1864 Q. Rev. 
July 127 'I'hc terms of the Encycjic imply a separation be- 
tween hfierty and Roman (Jatholicism. 

II Encyclica. [mod.Lat. fem. of ency- 

clicus ; see prec.] « Encyolicai. IL 
x888 Catholic Ilonseh. 18 Aug. 5/3 To the Kncyclica of 
.September 1 883, the Catholics fully re.spondcd . . To the 
Pontifical Fincyclicas follow, etc. 

Encyclical (cnsai’klikM), a. and sb. [f. late 
I« encyclicus (sec Encyclic) + -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Antiq. Used as transl. of Gr. h^K^Kkios (ynutkla' , 
i.e. general (education) ; cf. FIncyclopacoia i. 

x6x6-6z TIolyday Petsivt 301 The learning, which they 
call encyclical. 

2 . 01 an ecclesiastical epistle : Circular, intended 
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for extensive circulation. Now chiefly of letters 
issued by the pope. 

stfiy JtiH. Tavi^k DissMos. Popery ti. if. Sa Wk.s.(i8a2)XL 
85 Their (the Greeks'] prime and most learned prelate, .did 
. . publish an encyclical epistle against the definition of the 
council. 1805 Bp. Horslkv SA Petit. Rom, Catk, Speeckee 
(1813) II. 343, The apostolical vicars put forth an encyclical 
letter forbidding the people . . to take the oath. s88a F arhar 
Early Ckr, 11 . « The encyclical letter from the Church of 
Jerusalemi of which St. James was the main author. 

B. sb. An encyclical letter ; see A. 2. 

1837 J. H. Newman in British Critic XXII. 283 When a 
new Encyclical issues from Rome, etc. 1864 Rctk 
j Dec. 791 No one can read the Pope's new Encyclical 
without feeling, etc. 1871 Macoukk Mem. Patmos v. 56 'fhis 
most deeply spiritual encyclical. 287$ Mannino Mission H. 
Ghost xiw . Pius IX.. in the Kncyclical . .condemned . . 
the separation of Philosophy and Science from revelation. 

SncyclopsBdia, encyclopedia tcn.sdi kl*?- 

p/'dia). Also 7 in aclaplen forms enoyclopeodie- 
•y, -pedie, -pedy, -ped(o. [a. late L. ettcyclopfPtHa, 
a. psciuIo-Gr. \yKVK\ovaMa^ an erroneous form 
(said to be a false reading) occurring in MSS. 
of Quintilian, Pliny, and Galen, for ^y/evnXiov 
vatbtia * encyclical education *, the circle of arts and 
sciences considered by the Greeks as essential to 
a liberal education (cf. Encyclical A. i). 

'I'lie spelling with re h.*is liecn preserved from becoming 
obs. by the fact that many of the work.s so called have Lai in 
tiile.s, as Etuyclopaedia Bnitwnica, Londinensist cic.] 

1 . The circle of learning ; a general course of 
instruction. 

1531 Ei-yot Gotk I. xiii, The circle of doctrine . . is in one 
worac of ^okc Encyclopedia. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseiui. 
Ep. a 3 a, To Rdr., In this Encyclopiudie and round of know, 
ledge. 2654 WiiirLciCK /.ootomia 187 Borrowed finni 
the Bank of the Encyclop.xdia, or gcnerall Learning. 266a 
pHii.urs Diet. Advt., A Dictionary for tho Kngli.sh Tongue, 
would require an Encydopedy of knowledge. 2681 ' 1 '. 
Mansynohau /J/rc. 54 They m.ikc .. the whole Encyclo- 
pede of Arts and Sciences but a brisker Circulation of the 
blood. 2686 (ioAD Celesi, Bodies ill. iii. 450 The Student . . 
who shall think fit to take so useful a 'fhcory in his F.n> 
cyclopaedy. 2708 Mottkox Rnbelais v. xx, In you arc 
knig a a Cornucopia, an Encyclopedia, uri uiiineiasurable 
Profundity of Knowledge. 2868 M. Pai ri!»0N Academ. 
Org, 377 An education which aimed at a little encyclo|)a:dia 
of elementary knowledge. 

2 . A literary work containing extensive inform.i- 
tion on all branches of knowledge, usually ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

The word in this sense appears first as the title of certain 
works published in the 1701 cent. esp. that of ALtedius (.sec 
quot. 1819'. 

1844 T. DreoNSoN in Bulwer Ckirologia a 3 Thy Enchiri- 
dion . . became th’ Encyclopcd.^ x66a Evelyn Chakojp'. 
(1769) 123 A kind of encyclopedia of all .. and nietnorable 
things. ’X726 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II. 3^2 Mr. Record had 
scarce any i’recedeiits or Patterns in his Efu-y(/<>Pttdy 0/ 
Learning to copy after. 2768 (////r) lCiicycloi)a;dia Britan, 
nica. 1829 Pantologia s. v. Encyilopuidia^ 'Inc first work 
we have seen under the title of Encyclopaedia, is J. H. 
Alstedii Kncyclupmdia, which wa.s published in 1632, in two 
vols. folio. 1842^ Mvkr.h Catk. Th. in. ii. 4 The Bible is 
. . by no means indeed an 7 *Incyclop:rdia. 1850 Darwin 
Orig. spec. i. (18731 24 An ancient Chiiie.se cnrycUmsedi.t. 

humorously. 2837 1.)icken.s Pkkw, xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
. .looker! cncyclupicdias at M r. Peter M.agnu.s. 2885 lllust. 
I.onti. Nervs xg Dec. 648 Maida (a girlj was an cncy- 
cloiKcdia of knowledge. 

b. Somctimcit applied j/tv. to the French work 
‘Encyclopedieoii Dictionnaireraisonne dcs Sciences, 
dcs Arts, et des Mdtiers’ (1751-j 765^, by Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and other eminent scholars and men 
of science. 


2773 {title') Select Essays from the F.ncycUipcdy. 2790 
Burkk Fr. Rexf. Wks. V. 307 The va.st undertaking of tlie 
£ncyclop.i;fliB. x^a Momlkv Voltaire (1886) 161 Diderot 
was busy (1750) with the first volume of the Encyclopa'.dia. 
3 . An elaborate and exhaustive repertttry of infor- 
mation on all the branches of some particular art 
or department of knowledge; €sp. one arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

x8oi {title) The Encyclopedia of Wit. 1807 {title') The 
Vocal Encyclopmdia : comprising a variety of popular songs, 
etc. x8|{9 Smiles Self-help^ 6t Introduced in the historical 
part of his [I.oudon'.s]'labortous Encyclopaidia of (}.ardcning 
. .The result of which appeared in his Encyclupicdias. x88i 
{title\ Hamersly's Naval Kncyclopmdia. 

Hence Snojolopn diao a. [see -ac], Kncy- 
CLOp4«Dio; Bneymlopsadi'aeal a. [see -aoal],.- 
prec.; Bnoy olopM'dlal a. [see al], of or per- 
taining to an cncyclopjedia (see PlNCYCLOp.fiDiA 2 \ 
x888 Aihewgum 27 Feb. 398/3 HU encycloi)a;diac know- 
IcdM renders it probable he will make an excellent librarian. 
x8]^ Blackw. Mag. XL. sSg It is the object of many . . to 
render instruction encycioptL'diacal. 2848 FrnseVs Mag, 
XXXVII. 216 Tlie tendency of the Alexundriatt school was 
cncyclopacdiacal throughout. 2818 Blackw. Mag. III. 658 
t^r Encyclopaedia! lion is fangless and toothlevL 

EnC 7 Clop 88 diaa (ensdi:kbpr -diau), a. and sb, 
[f. nrec. + -an.] 

A. atij, a. Embracing the whole circle of 
learning; comprising a wide range of subjects, 
b. Of the nature of or resembling an encyclopeedia. 

2837 New Monthly Mag, XLIX, 439 A work of this order 
. . is in its nature encyclopsdian. 

B. SP. 

+ 1 , w ENOTCLOPitDisT 1 b. Ohs, ran'- \ 
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1834 Beckforh ftaly 11 . 349 Volttireists and encyctope- 
dians have poisoned all sound doctrine. 

11 * 2 . app. ^ Enovolopjsdu i. [? Meant for a 
Gr. accusative.] 

i8ai Burton Anat, Mel, i. it. iil xv. (1851) 13R Let them 
“ t the 


CLOP.£niHT lb. 

2818 Blackw. Mag. III. 26 Had he ltecn less munificent in 
his patron.tge of French cncy»’.lop.i;diasts. 

Encyolopsadio, encyclopedic (enpiklti- 

pi'dik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] Of, {pertaining to, 
or rcseinbliug an encyclopiedia (see Encyclo- 
I'dsniA I ) ; that aims at embracing all branches 
of learning ; universal in knowledge, very full of 
information, comprehensive. 

B/aiJno. Mag. XVI. 26 Attempts at bringing know- 
ledge into cncyi'lopedic forms. 2838-9 Ham.am Hist. Lit. 
1 1 . II. viii. 335 So comprehensive a notion of 7.r>ology displays 
a mind accustomed to encyclopedic systems. tofiR Mlri- 
VALK Fmp. (1865) VI. liv. 470 Another feature of 

Lucan's I'harstilia is its afTeciatioii of encyclopaedic know- 
ledge. 287a Minio Eng. Lit. i. ti. 92 'I'hat cncyclotiirdic 
statistician (Macaulay's father!. 28^ Green Hist. 

i. S 4 f i88iei <7 The cncyclotia^dic character of hi.s researches 
left him in heart a sinqde Englishman. 

Enoyclopeodical, encyclopedical (cn- 

sai kbp/*dikal), a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] prcc. 

1652 Fuller Abel. Rediv. 104 EnruclotMidicafl wistlome 
. . he esteemed rather a learned sort 01 madne.ssc, then 
etc. 2837 Wmewell Hist, huluct. Sc. (18571 !• *92 An 
enryclopc<lical view of hmn.'in knowledge. 1858 Caklvlr 
Fredk. Gt. u865> X.xxi. viii. 156 The King's encyclopedical 
conversation enchanted me completely. 

SucyclopfediBiu, encyclopedicm (en- 
soi klupf diz m). [f. ENCVCLOPiEDiA + -ihm.] 

1. luicyclojirudic learning ; the possession of lltc 
whole range of knowledge. 

28m Carlyle, Diderot, Misc. V. 45 Thi.s exaggerated 
l.auciatiou of Eneyriopedism. 1856 R. Vauoman Mystiis 
(1660) I. I. i. 6 Not that he (Gower] sets up fur Ency- 
clop^di.sm ; on the contrary, he lanuaiLs . . the scantiness 
of his knowledge. 

2 . 'J'he doctrines of the KncyclopjEdists (see En- 
CVOLOPAUilST I b). 

2835 Frasers Mag. XL 102 A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Kiicyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the 
RevuUuton of Three Days ! 1840 Mii.i. Diss. .y 
1 (, French philosophy, with us, is still .synonymous with 
Kncyclopedism. 

SucyclopeBdist, encyclopedist (cn- 
s3i:klop/’dist). [f. as prec. 4 -iht.J 

1 , A compiler of or writer in an eiicycloprcdia. 

2652 E velyk A/cw. (18571 b *78 Curtius had been scholar 
to Al.stcdius, (he Eiicyolopedist. x84j[ Fomo Haudhk. Spain 
4 i. 31 note, St. Isidore . . was the IMiny, the Bede, the En- 
cyclopedist of his age, 

b. esp. one of the writers of the French lincy- 
clopJdie (see Kncyclop.£I>ia 2 b) ; often with a 
disparaging allusion to the tenets they promul- 
gated. 

2796 Hu I TON Math. 4 Philos. Diet. Pref. 5 To have re- 
course to . . the still more stupendous nerformance of the 
French Kncyclopaalists. 2800 Month. Mag. VIII. 5g^ 'J'he. 
encyclopedists undertook to new model , . the old-fashioned 
religious, .opinions of that country 1 France]. 28x9 Carlyle 
Misc, P857) II. 53 What Steam engine did these Eiicy- 
clopedist.s invent for mankind? 

3 . One who attempts to deal with every branch 
of knowledge, or whose studies have a very ex- 
tensive range. 

1B71 Blackik Four Phases i. 232 Aristotle . . like a true 
cncyclop;cdi.st, was coiitcrit to register the gods whom lie 
had not the heart to worship. 

Eucyclopasdisei enoyclopedise (ens^i- 

kl/j piclaiz), 7>. [f. as prec. + -1ZK.J trans. a. To 

arrange as an encyclopedia v^e ENCYCLoi*.F.ni a 1 . ; 
to exhibit (knowledge) in a systematic form. b. 
To describe in an encyclopaedia (see Encyclo- 
p>KniA 2). 

28*4 Byron Juan xv. Ixviii, Dictionaries Which encyclo- 
pedise both fie^^h and fish. 2804^ Blackw. Mag. XVI. 32 The 
attempt to cAhibit all Science in one body, the attempt to 
exhibit all Science to one mind, which are the two form.s of 
the attempt to encyclopedi/c knowledge. 


II Encyliglotte. Obs. n^r. encyliglotte (Ral)e- 
lais', app. a corruption of (Jr. kyKvXuyKwcaov 
(*-y\arrroy), the condition of being tongue-tied ; 
cf. mod. Fr. aney/tf^/me.] The string of the tongue. 

/2X693 Urquhart /?< rA'/<r/5 111. xxxtv,The KncyligluUe, 
which she had under her tonnie l>eing cut, she spoke. 

Bneyse, obs. form of 1 nci.4 E 7 l 

Encys'b (ensist), V. [f. En- * + Cyst.] trans. 
To enclose in a cyst, capsule, or bag ; only in 
pa. ppk. and rejl. 

x8a^ Buiju Dis. Liver Gall-stones in the substance of 
the liver . . are often encysted. 2854 Wooowaru Mollusca 
(1856) 67 Shell represented by two short style.s, encysted in 
the substance of the mantle. x88s Nature XXvI, The 
cercaria. ..soon came to re.st, showing a tendency to encyst 
itself on .surrounding objects. 

pig. 1873 SvMONLts Gk, Poets xii. 418 Even in Piudar, 
moral mysticism is, as it were, ent^ted, like an alien de. 
posit, in the more vital substance of aesthetic conceptions. 

Sneyatatioli (engist^pjan). Biol. [f. prcc. 4 
-ATIOM. j The process (observed ia some Vrotozoa) 


of becoming surrounded with a cyst, bag, or 
capsule ; - Encyhtmknt. 

1869 Nicholson ZooL 61 Reproduction in Vorticella. .by 
a process of encystution and endogenous division. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Ini'. An. xii. 660 'J'hc Heliozua propagate by 
simple division with or without previous cncysUtioii^., 
Sno^Bted (en.si sted), pp/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED I.] That is contained in a cyst or sac. Eneysletf 
tumour \ a tumour con.sis»ting of a fluid or other 
substance enclosed in a cyst. Also fig. 

_ 2705 T. (>kee.niiii.l ill Phil. Trans. XXV. 2010, 1 . . found 
it to be of that sort of Wens or encUted 'i'umorK culled 
Atheroimx 2788 $. F. Simmons in Med. Commun. 1 . 103 'I'he 
dropsy was supposed to be of tho encysted kind. 28*4 
Coi.ERiiioE A’c//. iiR.|8' 1 . 356 The encysted venom, or 
poison-lxtg, beneath the adder's fang. x86i O. W. Molmbn 
FJsie V. 232 Encysted griefs, if we may borrow the chirur- 
geon's tcnii. 

Bneystingf (ensi-stiq\ 7 >b/, sb. [f. I-IncysT v. 
+ -iNi?*l.] 'J'hc action of the verb liNCYMT. 

2875 H. W.\LToN Dis. Eye 50T An eye may be d»stroye<i 
while the cncy.sting i.s going on. 

Endystment (cn.si’slment). [f. as prec. 4 
-MKNT. J a. ‘ The condition of an cncysled tumour ’ 
{Syd. Soe. Lex . ). b. Biol. The process of becoming 
surrounded by a cyst. 

i86[^ Pall Malic. No. 354. 1016/2 The encysinient of the 
parfoiitcs. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. ii. y6 'I'lu-se Fla- 
gcllata . . present various modes of agamic muUiplicatiun 
by fission, preceded or not by ciicystnient. 

Bncyte, obs. form of Incite. 

End (end\ sb. Forms : 1-7 ende, (2 aen(l,-e, 
4 eeude, hendo, 4, 6 eande, 4 aend, eond, 5 
heynd, 7 dial, eend), 3 end. Al.so 3-5 jende, 
4 send. 3 )ynde, 6 yende. [(/oiiiiuon. 'Tcut. ; 
(Jl'!. inde str. masc., corresponds to OS. endi (Du. 
einde)f OllG. enlt masc. ^also ncut. ; MllG. endc 
masL*., neiit., raod.G. ende neut.), ON. ender (also 
ende wk. masc. ; Sw. (hide nmsc., dnda fern., Da. 
ende), Goih. Ol'ent. pre-Teu 

Ionic *att/Jo‘-s, cogn. with Skr. dnta masc., neut., 
end, boiind.ary, with Ami prep., ami with OHG. 
andi, endi, ON. enne ncut. D— O'lVut. *anpjo[m 
^ii nljoyn) forehead. 

In some dinU’Cts of MIC. the r l«came long. The forms 
ynthe, ^nde, yende vsiSLy be merely phonetic developments 
of end, or they may pos.sil>ly lie due to the influence of the 
vIj. V-iiNi> (Oh. Yendict.n\,] 

I. With reference to space. 

1 . The extremity or outermost part (in any 
direction) of a portion of space, or t)f anjihing 
extended in space ; utmost limit. Obs, in general 
sense ; retained in phrase, the emi {5 of the earth, 
c 8>5 I V.v/. Psalter Vs. xviii. Ixtx.l 4 In alfe eorfinn iitcndc 
swue^ lieara and in cncias ymbhwyrftuseordari word heara. 
f 1000 Ags. Ps. xviii. Ixik). 4 Ofer callc corflan endas tfxrftl 
lieora word, c 1305 St. Keuetiu 150 in E, E. P. 11863) 51 
Forlo plcycri him hi wodes ende. 2389 in Eng. Gilds 

» Vv* outche cite tuwnes ende. a 2400- 50 Alexander 
t>c erth of Egipt fra mid vntouihvre Bees conquirid. 
2590 iCiREENE George a Greene (1861) 265 But darcst thou 
walk to the towns end with me ? 2657 J. Smith Myst. 

Rhet. 1)6 ('hrisl shall.. reign from the River to jhc end of 
the land. 1723 Pore Windsor For. 3^9 F.arth’s diNtuiit ends 
our glory shall behold. Mod. I would go with him to the 
world’s end. 

b. A limit of magnitude or multitude. 
c 8a5 Vest*. Psalter Ps. cxliv.lcxlv.J 3 Micel dryhteri and 
herxt:ndlic swifte and inicolnishe his iiis ende. 2600 .Shaks. 
A. K. L, III. iii. 5^ Many a man knowesno end of hisgiHids. 
2865 Mill in Exiening Star to July, There was no end to 
the advantage.<i. 

tc. A boundary. In //. territorial boiutdaiics 
[? after L.yfwcj]. Obs, 

13M Wyclif. Jsn. X. 13 Y haue take awei the. endis of 
peplis. 2483 (Tax ION Gold. Leg. 72/2 The Ryuer of the 
tiuks of the nhyltstcis. 2306 'J indai.e Acf.K xvii. 36 And 
the endcs of their in habitacion. 1570 Billinosi ky Euclid 
t. def. 5. 2 A line is the ende and terme of a sui*erficies. 

t 2 . A ‘quarter’, division, region (ol the world, 
of a country or town). Obs. (but cf. Ea.st-isni), 
Wkst-end, wlicrc this sense blcnd.s with 3). 

c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. 11. i, pus feower Jif afodri«;u siiidon 
on fcower endum |>yses middangcardes. a xjxf .S/. Marker. 
(1862 1 16 Ant a] (jc tnde bict tu ant heo hablar^ iti ieroct. 2297 
R. G1.0UC. (1724) 377 A 1 bat aV was in Engcloiid he let 
soniony in ech enue To Salesbiiry. c 2330 K. Brunni*, 
ChroH. (18x0) 32 Alle be north ende was in his kepyng. 
c 2450 LoNEi.icH Grail Iii. s-jo v»ure fadir seiulcth Into 
every elide aflyr his knyhles. 

3 . One of the two extremities of a line, or of 
the * length’ or greatest dirnenrion of any object ; 
that part of anything that incliKles the extremity 
of its length. P’rom end to end : from one ex- 
tremity to the other ; throtighout the length. 

a 2aa$ Anrr. R. 430 He b® well bloweJi went^ neniwe 
ende of b® home t«‘) his owiine inufle. c 2340 i ursor M. 
93201 iEdinb.» pepiitcofhcllc ,/m, it cs .sadep-.bat end tie 
bes bar ncuir iqion. e 2394 J- Malvkrnk Contn, Higden 
(Rolbsi IX. Ajip. 3 Perrexiiijuc .ad locum qui Anglice vocatur 
• Mile emlc.’ 1 2400 Peslr. Troy 8795 Euer folowaiid the 
fell to be fyiigur endys. a 2533 Lu. Berners Huen xxv. 
75 fllieron srik; at the t.ah]c.s ende. 2551 Recordr Pathw. 
Knmvl. I. xiv. In the eande of the other line, ifioR Return 
fr. Parnass. 11. vi.tArb.) 32 Your Hobby will meete you at 
(he hinrs end. 2634 Lithoow Totall Discourse aa, I haiie 
trod fotirc seuer.aU times from end to end of it [Ilalyl. 2684 
Evelyn Aa/. l/orf. (2729) The Air Ground-pipe, laid the 
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whole lenstli nf the Green-house, .and reaching from end to 
end. >688 R. Holmr Armoury ii. jg/i The llillberry, or 
Windberry. w round at the end. lyai-idoo Baii.kv, Caun^ 
//ooJtf an iron hook made fast to the end of a rope. 1758 
joiiNSO.s /.j'/cr No. 33 r as Mutton-chops off the worst tnd. 
i7fcWitsu:v 3oJuiicu837> III. 9,1 was quickly wet 
to my toe’s end. 186a Kiw;sley IV/itrr Bnb.yi The end 
of his own nose. 1867 W. W. Smyth CoaJ ^ Coa/^miftMi^ 
166 On the floor of tlie cage or at the ends of a rod passing 
through its upper bur. 

t D. The ptiiiit of a spear. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9432 H u bare hym hurgh the brest with 
a bright end. 

o. (see Land’s knd.) 

d. ? iramf In the jjame of Bowls : The portion 
of a game which is played from one ‘end’ of the 
green to the other 'see quot. 1876;. Formerly 
also a dehiiite portion of a game in Billiards and 
some other sports. 

x688 R. Hoi.mk Armoury iit. 363/1 Five Knds make a 
Gome by Day li^ht, and three by Candle Uglil. 1747 
SchiftHf Equift. Men of U’ar 37 Pl.iyiiig .tn End or two at 
th.it innocent .. Game, called l\ish Pin. 1876 H. F. Wu.kin- 
soM Jioiv/s in EmycL Drif. IV. i8i I he Ix-twling generally 
takes place alternately from the two *end.s’ of the green. 
A ' voiti end ’ is when neither kiiIc can score a cast. 

4 . The surface which bounds an object ut either 
of its two extreinilies ; the * head ’ ot a ca^k. 

TSa6 PiljSr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531! 274 b, 'I'lie hopes 
kepeth fast the hordes of the vessell . . & holdet li in y" 
endes that they start not. 1816 J. Smi th Patuirama Sc. 4- 
Art 1 . 224 Draw lines across each end of the stone. Mod. 
The cncU of the cask were stove in. 'I'hc ends of the box 
are of hard wood. 

6. A piece broken, cut off, or left ; a fragment, 
remnant. Cf. Candlk-knj). ()1 cloth : A half- 
length, or half-piece. AUo in Odds and ends '^see 
Odds). 

2481-00 Ilonmird IJouseh. Pks. (1841) 14 1 My lord sent to 
.Stoke he the c.'tiUr ij.c. xxiiij. Ih. yrrn, roriteyning xj. 
cndcs. « 5«3 Sti'iiuks A/.'Un.n. 39 Scrap-i or shreds 

or short ends of laci.. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leortt. 11. 06 A 
brokers s-hop tlmi hath ends of everything. 2647 Wakh 
.Simfi. Colder 1 3 (iive him leave to sell all his rags, and wide- 
ends. 2704 in Loud- (Jas. No. 39S6/4 Dost . . 5 y.'ird.s :ind a 
half of superfine .. Hlack, 1-2 yarxts and a half of refine 
Black, .being h-jth I..ist F.mls. 2720 K. Hatton i'l/mV/. 

22 An End or Htilf Cloth, or a Long or Whole Cloth. 
17x3 Swi»T h'renr.y 0/ y. DenuU Wks. III. i, 140 On 
his table were some cnd.s of verse and of candle.s. 2887 
Ridkr Ha(so.\ru yets xx.xii, 'I'hc hit of candle, .was. . 
burnt out, so. .he produced .a box full of * ends.' 

b. Ohs. cxc. in Odds and ends (tj. 

2590 SiiAK.s. Much Ado I. i. 290 Kre you flout old ends 
any further, examine your consicience. 2605 B. Jonson 
\e'oljumeVxo\. Nor hales he in a gull, old ends rucitinv,To 
stopgaps in his l<v)se writing, xtey K. Wii.mnson Merih. 
AVyrtZ/ad Eiieric Ladie. .ifherhushand haue hrihed out hut 
an end of an office, yet she rcuels and playes Rex. 1634 
He. Hall Oeois. Medii. Wks. <1808' 104 'J'o improve these 
short ends of time, which are stolen from his more import- 
ant avocations. 2654 Wii(T|,o< k /.ootomia 251 'i'hcy call. . 
language of a finer Dresse, Ends of Playes. 

C. A part, iirwptirtion ; only with adjs. of quan- 
tity, .as in f mieei aide (OE.) a great part ; f most 
endy aLo most an end [? corruption of *mosten 
endgy OIC. mtvstan <•«</<•], used adverbially ‘ lor 
the mo.st ])art*, ‘ almost cMitirely’, ‘ tsptci.ally ’ ; 
t none endy no jjortion ; a ^Oit \ great end {dial.]^ 
a large proportion ^of), 

(L E. Lhron. an. 1052, Harold, .ofsloli mycelnc ciide 
bes fnices. c xy^Cursor d/.(Trin.J 14478 1 The Jkws] . sou^ien 
him to slone And nioost endc for )>nt rusouti pat he vprn'u.il 
lit/aroun. ?c 2400 40 //</7t'n Merehnniie, etc. looin E. P. P. 

\ Ha/l.) I. 9«i To speke w'A'th innifi ende of my kynnv. 26x3 
lasLR on O. *V. T. Jr:iemias. , wa.s oft in bnnds and 

cast into prison, .and horc most an end the peoples sinms. 
2676 Hai.k Contewfl. 1. 58 The credit of the Kelator, which 
mo.st an end depends upi^n another’s credit. 1739 Croldonus 
122 Tipplers mo.st an end are roaring Boys. 2869 R. B. 
Pkacock l.OMsdale Ctoss. s. v., It cost me a girl end nf a 
pound, /bid , Most on AW..u.scd adveihially ; continu- 
ally, unremittingly. Mod. Derbys/i.y It cost me a good end 
of ten pounds. I h.ivc been waiting a good end of an hour. 

6. ]n various technical uses. a. CoalAnining, 
The furthest part of a gallery or working. End 
of coal (see quot. 18S1'. 

2865 Morning Star 7 Jan. Tlic men are of course usually 
at work in the *encU\ 2878 Huxlfy l^hysiogr. 238 'Hiin 
direction is ^iu)mctimes called the end of the coal.^ 1881 
Raymond Mmittf' iUoss.y End 0/ coal, the direction or 
section at right-angles to the face ; sometimes called the 
butt. 

b. Naut. Caldes endy or simply end : the last 
length of a cable. Kopis end \ a short length of 
rope bound .nt the ends with thread, used as an in- 
strument of punishment. lUtter end (sec Bitter). 

1663 Pf.p\'s Diary 23 June, I beat him, .*»nd then went up 
in to fetch my rope’s end. i 9 ot Sir H. Parkkr I.et. 6 Apr. 
in Duncan Nelson I1B06) 140 They (.ships) were riding wit It 
two cables end. 2867 Smyth Sailors lyorJ-bk.y Ropes end, 
the termination of a fall, and should he pointed or whipped. 
Formerly much used for illegal ounishmeut. i88a Narks 
.^eamauship (cd. 6 145 Ha|tc tileiity of end in the Ixiws 
ready to make fast. 

c. A shoemaker's end ; a length of thread armed 
or pointed with,a bristle ; « Wax-end. 7 'o pack up 
one's ends and aw/s {Sc .) : i.e. all one’s cfl(ccts. 

2598 Flurio, Lesinay a shooc-tiiaker.s ende or awle. 2656 
More Antid. Atk. 11. xi.(X7i2>74 Two strings like two 
>.h<H--makcrs ends come from the hinder parts of Um male. 


2723 SwiPT Elegy on Partridge Wks. i7S« III. 11. 83 
Ariadna kindly lends Her braided hair to make thee ends. 
a 274s Meston Poems (2767) 98 Laden with tackle of 
hi.s stall, Last, ends, and hammer, strap, and awl. 2798 
WoLcoiTiP. Pindar) Vales //oy V/ks. iSia IV. 380 (>i.sp)n 
too forgets his Find and Awl. 1813 Galt R. Ctlhaise 1. 
271 They arrived at Edinburgh, and constrained the 
Queen Regent . . to pack up her ends and awls. 

d. Spinning and Weaving, (tf.) Card-end \ a 
sliver or carding. (A) A worsted yam in a 
Brussels carpet. 

*®75 l-^**** Diei> Arts I. gqS For spinning coarse numbers 
. .six card-ends are usually converted into one riband. 

II. W’ith reference to time or serial order. 

7. The limit of duration, or close, of a period of 
time ; the termination, conclu.sion, of an action, 
procc.ss, continuous state, or course of event.? ; the 
terminal point of a series ; the conclusion of a 
discourst;, book, chapter, etc. 

c 2000 Ag^s.Cosp. Matt. X. -22 SuSiicc .sc )>urhwunaff oJS ende, 
•se byd hal. c xaoo Onmin 4336 Forr scffne da^hess b:inng- 
enti U33 |)c wufce till hiss ende. c 2x30 I tali Meid. it 
B lls-je pat curfic5'. .wirliutcn ani ende. a 2300 Cursor AI. 
4236 E.snoght hi.s niiiriiing niai .'imend I wen bifor liis lines 
ende. Ibid. 26595 If ptm pis hok will sc till end. 2340 
Ayenb. 26:* his hoc is ycomc lo |»c ende. a 2400 go A lex- 
ander Philip, .lolci hire lOIympias) Icly to Tiis lyfes 
endc. 2535 (!nvKRDALE 1 Cor. XV. 24 Then the cude, whan 
he .sh.al delyurr vp the kyngdome vnio God the father. 2568 
I < Ihafton Chron. 1 1. 22 Robert had hc.atxl this mess.agc unto 
i the endc, 2709 AuinsoN No. 24 f 3 This Felicity 

attending him to his Life's End. 2803 R. Andf.r.son 
Cnutbld. iiall.y Cnlep Crosby^ Frac week en to week cn. 
x86a Stanlky yno. Ch. (1877) 1. x. 298 The passage of the 
Jordan was not the end, but the lieginning of a long con- 
I flki. 2876 Tukvklyan Macaulay 1. i. 13 He worked un- 
! ccastngly . . from year’s end to year’s end. 

1 b. 'Fhc latter or concluding part (of a period, 

! action, etc.). 

2398 T RKVTSA Rart/i. DeP.R. 11. xx. (1495)47 In the endc 
of the woildcihc deuyll shall he..moclie the more ferucnl 
to woodnessc. a xaoo Moral Ode in E. E, P. 26 Ac p‘f pe 
ende is eucl, al it is iiucl. 2596 Shaks. Alerrh. y. i. iii. 83 
J'he Ewes In end of Autiinine turned to ihe. K.-imines. 
a 2744 Broom Ii E/ic Poetry |J.\ The* dc.signs of an aettim 
are the btjginniiig ;. the difficulties that arc met with, .are 
the middle ; and the unravelling and resolution of these 
difficulties are the end. 2847 Mrs. A Kurr Hist. Semua 
170 Kara (George, .towardn inc end of the summer of 1806, 
awi’u'*‘ hcd the eastern frontier. 

8 . Termination of existence; destruction, abo- 
lition. (The early examples of end of the world 
should perhaps be referred lo 7 , as world may 
have been taken in its older temporal sen.'e; 
cf. however Ve.fin du monde.) 

Charter in Sweet O. E. T. 447 3el he Shs god fortlleste 
od wiar.Tlde ende. e 2340 Cursor A/. 22390 'Edinh.i His 
dome pate him^ sale driue til endc. 166a Stii.i.incfl. 

Sat r. HI. i. 48 ’I’hc world may have an end liefore he prove.s 
liis Atoms could give it a begjuning. a 1704 Loi:kk(J.), 
'I'here would be .an end of all civil government, if the assign- 
ment of civil [lower were by such institution. 

b. The death (of a jierson) ; a mode or manner 
of death. 

c 2303 Edmund Con/, 590 in South- king. /.eg. <1887^ 448 
pe more is IrnIi ipined was : pc ner he was [len ende. ^23(0 
Cursor M. 3905 iTrin.) Kacliel liure. .bcni.Tiuyn pat was pc 
c.'iuse of hir endc. c 23*5 K. K, A Hit. l\ C. 426 Bed me 
liilyuc luy hale .stour, & hryng me on code, c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 1438 Ffelc folke forfaren with a ffehle endc. a 2440 Sir 
I'.gtam. 756 'the dragon hath tan hy.s ^ynde. 25168 Grafton 
Chron. II. 650 'I’his ende had the vali.ant Lorde, Kicluird 
{ Plant agenct Duke of Yorke, x^StiAKs.Vf/TrrA. K ni. ii, 
44 'Phen if he loose he makes a Swan like end. Fading in 
musique. 1667 Pki-ys Diary IV. 338 Great talk of the 
good end llmi my lx»rd Treasurer inade.^ 173a ]*oi-K. Epit. 
Oay , Unhiam'd through life: lamented in thy end. 2807 
Ckaiiiii: /'ar. Reg. iii. 38 Call then a priest and fit him for 
his end. 2879 1*' Roude Orsar vi. ^2 'I’o be murdered was 
the usual end of exceptionally distrngui.shcd Romans, 
i' c. In phrase lo be the end of (cf. to he the death 

2594 Shaks. Rich. ///, ir. i, 15 Irfsil. .the. . King of Kings 
award Eitlii;r of you to be the othei's end. 1397 — 7 /ten. 
IV, IV. iv. 1311 '^1 nLs Apoplexic will iccrtainel he his end, 

9 . Ultimate .state or condition. Chiefly in Bible 
phrases, in which, however, end is often mis- 
intcr])rcte(l in sense 8 b. 

c 8x5 Vesp. Psalter xxxvva. (xxxix.J 5 Cu5 me doa dryhtr.n 
endc miiine. 2622 Bibi.k /*s. xxxvii. 37 Marke the perfect 
man, and Iichold the vpright : for the end of tliat man is 
jicace. 

10 . iMtter \\last) end \ variously used in senses 
7 b, 8 b, 9 . Ali^o Sc. hinder end. 

138a Wyclip Ecclus. i. 13 Wei Khal be in the laste endys. 
2568 Grafton Chron. 11. 158 The latter ende of thiemoneth 
of July.. the Legate .. tonkc hix leave of the king. i6ei 
Shaks. /PV// 11. v. 30 A gtxid 'rrauailer i.s something I 
at the latter end of a dinner. xbU Evelyn Kal. Mori, j 
(1729) 193 ’J'he middle, or latter end of tbi.4 month. 1670 ] 
(>)TTON Espernon 1. ir. 57 Towards the Dukes latter end, I j 
read this History to him. 

1 11. A termination of doubt or debate ; a reso< 
lution, device, expedient; an agreement, settle- 
ment. Ohs. 

xwqfj R. Glouc. (2724' 169 To London vorte wende, To 
nyme per ys conseyl, wuch were best jende. c 2386 
Chauckk Mtsn 0/ Law's T, 268 Wei sche saugh thcr tins 
non ocher ende. c 1460 Fortkscue Abs, Pt Lint. Mon, 
(i 724>66 Unto the time his said Kyng had made such End, 
with him, his Adherent-s, and Fautours, as he desired. 1489 
IHumpton Corr. 8a The dayes men cannot agre us, so 


Mr. Mydieton to make the end. i54a‘-3 Act 35 Hen. 
V///, c. 37 9 roo Parties, to whome any such offence shall 
liap to be committed, shall in nowise take any endc or 
agreement with the offenders. 

1 12. The completion of an action ; the accom- 
plishmcut of a purpose: chiefly in phrases, To 
havcy makey lakty bring tOy he at {an) end. Also, 
the acme, utmost reach, ^^.r. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 10227 Prophecies com al to end. /bid, 
2586? p.at pou mat noght do to end. Ibid. 27783 For drede 
pat he may noght mak end. c 2340 Ibid. 8580 Al pat hi.s 
fader hc-gynne mu^t s«Tlamon til hende hit hro^t. 237$ 
B.akbouh Jiruee iv. 660 Feill anoyis thoill )he sail. Or that 
3onr purposs ende haf tanc. c 2440 RoetuSy Laud MS. 
559. 10 VVithoiitcn hym may hit nought I'o an eande our 
purpo.<ic he brought, c 2590 Marlowe Massac. /*nris 1. ii. 
143 'I'o bring the will of our desires to end.^ 263a Massinger. 
Maid 0/ /ion. 1. i, To eat and sleep .supinely i.s the end Of 
liuinan blessings. 2679 Burnet // ix/. Ref. £p.Ded. 3 To 
have iK'di at the end of their de.dgns. 

13. hlvcnt, issue, result. 

c 238^ Chaucer L.C. W. 1774 Awmrr, What ende that 1 
make, It shal he .so '. c 2400 Apol. Loll. 28 Onli in name, & 
as lu 3end & effect is now^t. 2483 Cath. Angl. 214 AnFInde, 
exit US. 1559 Myrr. Mag.^ Dk. Sujfolk xix. But note the endc. 
25B2 Savile 'Taxitus' Hnt. iii. xix.(t.59i) 225 'I he ende went 
on his side. i6m Hey wood Eng. V'rav. iv. Wk.s. 2874 IV. 
73 'I'hc end stilfcrownes the deedc. 2642 J. Jackson True 
Evntig. '/'. ii. i&s ft is the end that crownrs the worke. 
2878 B. ’l‘AYr.nk Deukation 1. vi. 50 The end shall crown us : 
The Gods are just. 

tb. To have its end{s) upon : to have influence 
upen. Ohs. 

2638 C1111 LiNGW. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. 9 49. 71 'File Authority 
of one holy man, which has .apparently no ends upon me. 
2736 Butler Anal. viii. 396 Religion consitlurcd as a pro- 
lutiun has had its end upon all persons, to whom, etc. 

14. An intended result of an action ; an aim, 
purpose. (Cf. L.fnis.) 7b accomplish, amwevy 
fulfil y gain, ^make, setvc one's end^s : see tliose 
vcrlis. 

12305 Edmund Con/, in E. E. /*. i86ai 7a Hit schal 301 
likie wel hi pan le wite pan endc. 2^2 Sidney Apol. 
I'oelrie lArh.i jo 'ihc Sadlers next end is lo make a good 
sadille. a t6a8 Bhlnton Ne^v Ceo't. >16341 ’-*.'12 ^ right end 
never hath a crooked rule leading to it. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 184 They .study, .not lo make their ends on any 
mans weakiutK.se. 2719 De Fok Crusoe (18401 I. x. 274 
'J'hi.s answered my t-nd. 2735 Bkrkki.ky Free-thiuk. in 
Math. 9 6 Wks. 1871 111. 304, 1 have no end to serve hut 
truth. 2759 Roiikrison Hist. Scot, I. in. v6o She had fully 
gained her end. 283* Ht, Martineau Life in Wilds vli. 8« 
T am rather .afraid of our people mistaking the means for 
the end. 2857 B- Jy.rrolu St. Giles x. 102 [He] wa.s de- 
lighted .. that the ends of justice would be .satisfied. 2875 
J0WF.TT Plato lod. 2» V. 323 'riiey m.ay fairly use a little 
violence in order to accomplish their end. 

b. In phrases, for or lo this [that, what, which) 
emiy to no end. Also in conjunctional plira.se, /b 
the end [that) ; formerly also, f To the end to 
(with inf). 

Now .somewhat arch.aic or rimtorical ; the ordinary phra.se 
is in order ( that or to>. 

238 . Wyclif.-SVC. Wks. III. 354 Han power of him to pise 
ende. c 2400 Mau.ndlv. v. 52 5ee .schulle knowc and prove, 
to the elide th.-tt 3ee si;huile not hen di.sccyvcd. 2474 
Cax roN Chesse iv. ii. iiBCv) K iiij h, 'Fhc faders nad dyuerse 
wyues. .to therulc whan one was [with] childe, they inyghl 
take another. 1558 Warue tr. Alexis Srer. (2568' 64 a, To 
thendc they may al ectually receive of the hoiitiye. 1605 
Bacon Adx^. Learn, i, ii. § 9 (1873) 17 ’Vo the end to 
peruse the (ireek authors. 2634 Sir Herbert Trav. »8 
To which end, King Ahhas, sends his Amlias-sadour to C'un- 
slaiuinople. 26B4 Bunvan Piigr. 11. 70, 1 am come forth to 
withstand them, and lo that end will buck the Lions. 169a 
Bi*. PiLY Atisw. Touchstone 187 It is to no end to look what 
St. A list in sailh. 272* Addison Sped. N o. 305 n-s 'I’o the End 
that they may I.e perfect .tI.so in thi.s Practice. 27x8 Sheri- 
dan Persius iii. 11739) 47 Study .. for what end ye we»e 
created. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, V. 11. 244 For this end 
he summoned Luther to ap]jcar at Rome. 2848 Macaulay 
/list. Eng. I. 270 For ihesc ends, and for these ends alone, 
he wislicd to obtain arbilr.ary power. 

C. Sc. End's errand : the special design. 
x8«i Galt Sir A. Wylie JI. 258 Did they say nothing of 
the end's errand they had come upon f 

15. A final cause ; the object for which a thing 
exi.sts ; the purpose for which it is designed or 
instituted. 

2534 Whittinton Tultyes Offices 1. (1540) 4 Suche offycc.s 
. . iMsrtayne to the ende of felycitie. xgfo Golding De 
Mornay xvi. a6i And as man is the end oi the World, so 
is God tJic end of Man. 2648 Shorter Caiech,, Man’s cliief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever, xyas Wol- 
laston Relig, Nat. vii. 147 The end of Society is the com- 
mon welfare and good of tlie people as-sociated. 2776 Gib- 
bon Decl. 4- F. I. xxiv. 702 I have considered the happiness 
of the people as the end of government. 18^ Ruskin^. of 
Air 9 6a 'I’lic flower is the end or proper object of the seecl- 
a xlM J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. iv. ii 375 'I'he highest end 
of C-hurch union . .is quiet and unanimity. 

III. Idiomatic phrases. 

16. With various prepositions forming lulvb. 
phrases. 

a. At the end (ME. at pen, atten ende), +< 1 / 
end\ at last. +b. P'or{an)end\ in conclusion, 
finally, * to cut the ra.atter short c. In the end, 
t in end : ultimately, in the long nin. + d. 7b 
an end : consecutively, through the whole pcriotl 
specified. 

a c 2300 Bekei 82 Attan ende hi can ; Thu hep com a^e 
ihulke bouR iher this Gilbert was. a 1300 Cursor M. 
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Y4879 (GOtt.) pai at end him did on rod. 1340 Ajfenh. 128 
Atcndhde )>e zcnejere. .is ase )>e ilkc ))et .H!ep|> amide )»e se. 
c 13x0 Sir Tristr. 407 Of hynj? is him dere Ich man 
pmtse at ende. 3287 pai hadde woundes ille At ^e 

nende. 163a I.ithgow Totali Disc. 127 In end . . the slaves 
. .runne the Galley a shoare. s8va Bkowninu lUrt'i Rict^ 
My fnend, I must speak out at the end. Though I hnd the 
speaking hard. 

b« X570-6 Lamoardr ( 1826)321 For an end 
therefore I tel you, etc. 1576 Fi.kmminu Ep. 10 

For ende, he counselleth Curio to take char(;e of the com- 
mon urealth. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 11. L 260 For an end, we 
must etc. 

O. € 8a5 Vesp. Psalter ix. 19 Nales in ende ofei^eotulnis 
bid Searfena. .S» Grafton II. 165 Dut in the end 

the losse fell to the Englishmen. 1828-40 TyiLKH Hist. 
Scot. (i 86 a) 1 . 35 Mis [Edward Ts] power and influence 
would in the end induce the different parties to apjieal to 
him. *9Bi Manch. Exam. 13 July Vs The match in the 
cud was very narrowly won hy Harrow. 

d- *583 SiUBHKs .Anai. A fuses (1877) 50 Never content 
with one colour or fashion two dayes to an ende. 1657 
SkmjivAnt Schism Dispach't 478 Would any government. . 
remain on foot three years to an end, if, etc. 2717 J. Fox 
U^aneterer 160 Octavius . . told him he should not live 
another Hour to an End. 

17. Oft oid (see also An-kni)"; : •[ a. at last ; b. 
consecutively^ without interinissiou ; f C. on (« >ne’s) 
way, forward, along; (whence 'J'o come on mU, to 
come forward ; (ME.> To set spell or lale on end^ 
to begin a discourse) ; d. in an upright position, 
resting on (iu) end. 

a. c >17$ Lamb. Horn. 25 A 1 swa he dod swa swica 
W bi-swlkvd hinc stolfe on-ende. c 1320 Cast. Lime 1064 
pat foreward on ende wel was i-holdc. c 132* R. E. A Hit. 

P. A. 186, { (Ircdc on endu quul .si.hiilde hyfalTc. 

b. 1634 RuTiiKkFonn /..//. No. 32(18^2) I. iti .\nii was 
brought, thrice on viul, in remenihrance of you in my 
prayer to (jod. 1836 in Hyrotis IVks. <1846' .«;.s’2/i The 
ministerial prints raved f<ir two months on end. 2882 
BK.SANT.d//.yt»m vii, Working sixteen hours on end .'it Iwo- 
[)ciice un hour. 

C. ^2340 Cursor M. (Trii).' 1295 Seeth set t.'ilc on ende 
\Cott. spell o-nciid] And toldc wlii he was sendc. 2621 
.Sanukkson .Sc*r;/r. 1 . ibS TI>e.M: would he soundly spurred 
up, and whipped un end. 2630 Ibid. 1 1 . 266 Others will not 
come on enu ciicarfully. 

d. a 1300 Cursor M. 25049 pc cros. .qucti it es sett on end 
vpeucti, 1 1 takciis pu.s tuix erlh and lieiicn. t598CiiM*:NKWii.Y 
Tacitus' Descr. Cermany vi. ( 2622' 269 The Sucuians, . hitnc 
their hair standing on end. 2784^ CowH’.r Task iv. 86 
Katcrfelto, with his hair on end At his own wonders. 2836 I 
Random Recoil, Ho, Lords xvi. 383 Mis dark hair, .stands 
on end on the fore part of his head. 2839 W. Irving Wol- 
/ert's R. (18351 >43 A great hotel in Paris is a struct set 
on end. 

18. IVithout end (MIC. Imtcn ende)'. endlessly, 
for ever ; also In adjectival sense, endless. IVorld 
ivHhout end: used as transl. late L. in secula seen- 
lontm^ * for ever and ever ‘ ; also attrih. 

a 2000 Hoeth. Metr. xxi. 44 p.itt miclv Icoht . .is. . Ecc butaii 
ende. c 2200 ORMIN409 Kililitwisc tticnn. ..shulemi ) a'dtenn 
. . A buUMin elide blisse iiioh. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 2417 H e vif 
to blaunchcflour Wales wip outen end Bidcnc. « 38 . I 
Wvci.iK H ks. (1880I 24 Helle wip-outun hende. 1450 
Myrr, our l.mlye 326 The vyrgyn iiiary. .rayneth with 
crysie without «fiKlcii. 1549 Bk. Com, Prayer, Gloria 
Patri, As it wa.-* in the bcgiiminR, is now and ever shall be : 
world without end. 2577 St. Aug. Manual 23 Pleasaunt 
tunes, .are .song to thy glory. . without all end. 1588 .Shaks. 

/.. L. L. \, ii. 759 A tunc me tlunke.s tw short, lo make a 
world-wilhout-eiui bargaine in. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 67 
Torture without end .Still urges. 

19. fa. lind for end : (Ariw/., of a cable) paid 
out to the full length {pbs.). b. To shifty turn 
end for end : to put each end of (a thing) where the 
other was ; chiefly Naut.y lo reverse (a rope), to i 
upset (a boat). To go end for etui : (of a boat) 
to be upset. Also in same sense, JCnd over end. 
c. End lo end : with the ends in contact, length- 
wise. 

a. 2627 Cait. .Smith .Sea Man's Grant, vii. 30 h’nd for end 
is when the (Jable runnctli clucrc out of thu Haw.so, or any 
Roue out of his .Hhiucr. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine ■ 17891 
E'iler le t able bout par bout, lo veer away the cable to the 
end, to veer out the cable eiid-for-eiid. 

b. a 1734 North Kxam. 11. v. 9 2 (1740^ 316 We must 
turn our Style End for End. 2758 in Phil. T rans. I.VMl. 
284 The axis of the telescope was turned end for end ; that 
is, the telescoiie . . w.t.s turned upside down. i8a| A. Di'n- 
can Mariners Chron. 1 . 224 A heavy sea sinking the 
nfterpart, it (the boat] went end for end over. 2805 W. 
Hunter in Nas>ai Chron. XIII. 23 It would turn the 
Cutter end-ovcr-end. 2867 Smyth SailoPs IVord-bk., To 
shift a rope end for end, as in a tackle, the fall is made the 
standing part, and the standing part becomes the fall. 
2870 I./)WELL Study R'lmi. aoi lie turns commonplaces 
end for end. 187s Bedforu .Sailor's Pocket -bk. §6 (ed. 2) 
319 The boat will be thrown, .end over end. 

O. i860 Tvndall Gtac. 11. 6 1. 228, 39000 waves of red 
light placed end to end would make up un inch. 

20. a. End on : placed so as to present the end 
directly towards the eye, or towards any object ; 
opposed to broadside on. Also attrih. Chiefly 
Naut. 

2832 Marryat N. Forster x\v\\, She . . bcirig then nearly 
end on. 2834 Mrs. Somkkvillr Cotsnex. Phys. Sc. xxxiv. 
<1849) 373 A single pole end-on is sufficient. 2836 K. 
Howaro R. Ree/er xli, From the end-on view we had of 
her, we could not count her irorts. 1866 BAi.LANryNB 
Shifting Winds iv. 32 llic lifeboat met the next 

breaker end-on. 2880 Mac Cormac Antisept. Snrg. aap 
The accident wa.s caused by a .scaffold plank of wood.. fall- 
ing end-on upon the man's head. 


b. End up : with the end uppermost. 

21 . PTo cftd: (collog.) a vast quantity or number 
{of). Also {mod. slang) as adv., -« ‘ immensely \ 

‘ to any extent * ; and (with of) qualifying a pre- 
dicate. Cf. I b. 

1623 Bincham XiHopkoH 143 You . . made no end of pro- 
mises. 1856 Rfaue Never loo late x, Box at the oiiera 
costs no end. 2859 Farrar Eric 55 You are no end clevi^rcr 
and stronger. 1865 Tmum.ofk Belton Rst. xxvii. 321 What 
comfort have I in a big house, and no end of gardens? 
1872 E. Peacock MaM Heron I. i. 9 You will have no end 
of trouble. 28.. Besant All in Garden Fair viii, Keats 
was no end of a fellow. Mod. 1 consider him no end of a 
humbug. 

22. With verbs. {Sec also 13-14.) a. To be at 
an end: (of resources, etc.) <0 be exh.TUsted ; («*f 
l)eriods of time) to be com[»leted ; (of an action 
or state) to tcriniiiAte. In corresponding senses, 
7o bring, t ome lo an end. b. 7b be at the end of 
(one’s resources, etc.) : to have no more to speiul ; 
7b be at one's wits' end: to be utterly at a lo.ss, to 
be (iiiite perplexed. O. 7'o put an end to, ■\ to set 
end of: to terminate, put a stop to, abolish, d. 
To have, take attend : to In; terminated, concluded. 
Q. 7b make an end : to conclude, finish {absol.) ; 
also const, tf, with. 

a< c *340 Cursor M. 2.e26 |(Kdinb.) His rigning cs brote til 
ende. 24. . in Tuudates f*is. 11843) 255 I'hcn .sdiuldc oure 
tnjbul he at a noiidc. c 2590 Maklowk Dido v. i. I4 v^h; ( )iir 
lr.'tvcls tire at end. igiM SiiAKS. L. L. /.. v. ii. 430 .Speake 
for your seines, my wit is at an laul. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort.UTii^) 1H6 .\ Gard'ner’s work is never at an end. 1711 
.Sthuli; .Sped. No. vR4 Pa ‘I'heir affairs will be .tI an end. 
2850 Mrs. Stowk Uncle Tom's C. xx.vvii. 3.75 Will these 
years and years of misery come lo .an end?- shall w'c he. 
free? 2873 Jowett PLtia (cd 2) 1 . 49 This part of the fes- 
tival W.T.S nearly at an end. 2877 Morlky C'li/'^i'/r*, Crtt. 
Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 198 lm}M>sture must come to an end. 

b. 2555 Edkn Decades IE. lud. iii. 1. (Arb.) 140 They 
were at theyr wyttes etides whither to turne them. 2655 
W. F, Meteors iii. 68 it would make men . . to he at their 
Wits Kml if they were not accustomed to .such 'runmltuuus 
Tempests. 1722 AKuoriiNor John j l He is ;iL 

an end of all hi.s cash. 2875 Jowett Ptato ved. 2) I. 280, I 
am. .at my wits' end. 

O. a 1300 Cursor M. 25870 par bus l^i sidiriA sett end o 
pyne. 2647 Ci akenmon Hist. Reb. i. i aa Pul u quick 
end to thi.s treaty. 2681-6 J. Scott ( ///'. Li/eiif^ji UI. 471 
The Day of Judgment, .shall, .put an End to all their Mis- 
chiefs for ever. 2792 Aund. W. PUt. III. xlii. 150 If an 
end is not put to thi.s war llteie is an end to this country. 

d. t'lSS® Mawi.owk Kdto. If, M. IV. 1137 My sorrows 
will have end. 2605 Vkrstkoan Dec. Intell. i. (i6v8) 5 
I'hLs so great a woikc now ceased and tooke an end. 

e. . 893 K. a: LPRF.n Oros. II, ii. $ i Biddcmle hie . . 
(ims s^iwinnes .sunine ende ^i^edyden. 2370*6 1 .ammari>k 
Peramb. Kent 11826) 241 To make an end, liecre was some- 
time a religious Cidlegc. i6ti Biuli- Ezra x. 17 And they 
made an ende, with all the men that had taken strange 
wiues. M^i. 'The government has resolved to make an 
end of the insurgents. 

23. Elliplically. .dnd there {so) an end : -‘this 
is, shall be, an end,’ Obs. or arch. 

[23B2 WvcLiF J Cor. XV. 24 .Aftirward .an elide, whaiinv, 
etc.) *S 9 * J^maks, Tuv> Gent. i. iii. 65 What 1 will, I will, 
and there un end. 1608 S. C'ollin.s Sernt. 51 Whidi I will 
.speak a word or twain unto, and so an end. 2625 Jn. Day 
Ei’stnuils 340 vVs for his Carkasse, a Coffin .shall cover it, 
and there an ende •»<' our great Pnrch:i.ser. 

24. Proverbial phrases : 7b begin at the wrong 
end. t AW to care which end goes forward : lo 
be negligent, f To get by the end : to gel com- 
mand of, so as lo have ready for use. To get the 
bet hr end of: to get the advantage of. 7b have 
the better, or 7oor.re, end of the staff, * to get the 
best, or worst, of it*. To luwe at one's fingers' 
or tongue's emi: lo know by heart, lie able to 
quote with readiness, t At the hinder end of the 
bargain : when accounts are settled, To be at 
an idle end, to be unoccnpictl ; (to live) at a loose 
end, with no fixed occupation, f 7b live at stavfs 
end, ? lo be unsociable, keep every one at a dis- 
tance. To make both, two emls, the txvo ends of 
the year, meet: lolive within one’s income jcf. Kr. 
joimlrc les deux bouts, les deux bouts de Pan], 7'o 
come to the end of and s tether : to do all lltat one 
has ability, or libcrly to do. 

1387 'J'kkvika Higdsn (Rolls) II. 29 Men of bat side’ .schal 
haue the worse ende. 1562 J. IlEVwoon Pr<<7>. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 34, I Hue here at Ntaiic.s end. 2573 (i. Marvkv Ld- 
terdk. (1884.1 3 'J’hai that have the wors end of the sliif 
shal be .sure to be wrung to ilie wors. 1588 Shark. L. L. 
A. V. i. 81 Thou h.Tst it , . at the lingers ends, as they say. 
2608 WiTiiAi-H Did. 86 Negligently, as caring nut what 
ende goes fiirward. 2638 SANnr.RSON Serm. 1 1 . 97 We have 
rather cheated the devil, than he us; and have gotten the 
Iiettereiid of him. 2662 Fuller Worthies, Cuudvrl. (TK), 
Worldly wealth he cared not for, desiring oncly to make 
bolh end)* meet. <*2680 Bevf.riixib Serm. (2729) 1 . 5.5 
Getting a scripture-word by the end. 1690 I*. E. D/W. 
Can/. Cmuh.v. /r»r/jr..Tis good lo make both ends meet. 
2722 l^E Fok CW. Jack (1840) 124 The devil will have you 
at the hinder end of the bargain. 2736 Bailf.v, To have 
the licttcr end of the Staff’. 1722 Kichahiikon Pamela III. 
178 Vour Ixirdship has got a Word by the End, tlial you 
stiem mighty fond of. 2748 Smolleit Rod, Rand, x, Me j 
made shift to make the two eiid.H of the year meet. 1865 ! 
Pall Mail G. 22 Apr. i/i And living com|ilet«-ly at a loc>< e I 
end. 1876 Miss Broughton Joan 11, iv, By five and-thirty j 


I the best of us has pretty well come to the end of her tether. 

I Ibiii., Anthony struggling to make two ends meet 1 2878 
Hvxlkv Physiogr. Pref. 6 Mast of the elementary works I 
have seen begin at the wrong end. i8te T . M021.RY Romin. 
Oriel College \cA. 2) 183 lie might sometimes seem to be 
at an idle end. 1884 lllust. /.oW. News 1 1 Get. 338/3 She 
. .had Shakespeare and Milton at her tongue's end. 1884 
Graphic 23 Aug. 198/a Her mother has to contrive to moke 
both ends meet. 

IV. 26 . Comh.y chiefly attrib. with sense 
‘ placed at the end ’ or ‘ l.a.sl used ’ ; as end brush, 
-bud, -handkerchief, -loop, -man, -parlour, •shoot, 
avail, -wheel ; also ond-board (sec quot.) ; end- 
bulb (see quot.); ond-game (at chess), (sec 
quot.); end-fast tf., fixed on end, standing upright ; 
end-gatherer, a collector of refuse wool ; end- 
grain {attrib.) (of wood) placed with the end of 
the grain turned outwards ; f ond-hand, the hand 
nearest to the end of anything ; end-hooping, the 
hoop that binds the end of a vcs^el ; end-iron, 
a movable jdate in a kitchen range which serves 
to Enlarge or coutiact the grate; feud-land, ? a 
frontier region; end-making, conclusion, settle- 
ment ; end-organ (see ipiot.) ; end-pieoe (see 
quot.) ; end-plate, the extreme fibres of a muscle or 
nerve ; end-rib (see quot.) ; end-ahake, a freedom 
of motion in a spindle at its end ; f eud-aith ( OE. 
si6 fate], death- fate ; end-speech, n s|)ecch tacked 
on at the end, an epilogue ; end-stone, one of the 
plnte.s of a watch-jewel supporting a pivot ; end - 
stopping, (of blank ver.se; a division of the lines, 
Mich that they end with a pause or stop ; so end 
stopped ///. <1. ; end- wool, refuse wool. 
c 2860 11 . .Si u art SeaMan’s Cater h. 70 What are the cmi 
boards ’ ? 'J hey are boards which cover and form the end-, 
of the meetings. 2710 London & Wisb Comfl. Gardener 
(1719) 152 The same cuuise of pinching off "End- Buds is 
very profit.-ible in Suiiiiiier al.so. 2879 Caldewwooi* i^Jind 
■V Br. iii. 42 Tins tt-rimnai expansion [of a iiervcl is known 
us un *eml-l)nlb, or touc h organ. 2535 Stewart Cron . Scot . 
(1858) I. 282 Ncir by the boundis of Brigantia thiiir Miide 
Anc *e.iid fast static. 2884. Houwmr ill Academy 22 Apr. 2s6/i 
'I'lie real “end game consists of a position where the mcthu<l 
can be analytically dctnon.st rated by which the slightly 
supeiior force can u iii. 2764 Burn l\Mr Laws 53 All *cnd- 
gatheters offending agaiii-st an uct of the 13 Geo. c. 23 . 
.shall lie deemed iiicoirigiblc rogue.s. 2882 Jl'on'. Exnib. 
Cat, iii. 41 'I'hc flooring is laid in ^end-grain sections of 
pine. 2884 Health Rxhib, Cat at. 8H'a End-grain wood 
pavements, etc. 1677 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. (1703) 17 Yon 
must dip your Handle-hund, and mount your “end-h.Tiui .1 
link. 2753 Scots Mag, Feb. 100/2 'J‘he "end-handkerchief 
would sell us wcdl as the other ten. 1712 J. James Garden 
ing\)o Fixing the two "End Loops upon the Slakes A and 
C. ii 2796 Burns < j.Tm.', She sprung im *cnd-h«Kming. 
ritoo Okmin 17916 Nohht ferr l>ivr inn an “eiuklaiui {>ati 
wass Ennon vhalcnn. r2490 Plumpton Corr, Ba Beser.h- 
ing your sayd mastership . . to be at the “end-making 
1884 A^•7^ 7 June 740/1 At the ends nre Bones and 

rurnhu, the ** end-men’. 1878 Wvw.GegcnhaueEs Ctnnp, 
A Hat. 42 Sensory organ-s are the “end-organs of the scnsi- 
live nerves. 28M Mis.s Mitford Village .Ser. 1. (i86.j) sad 
I'here is one little “ciul-narlour, an after-thought of lh»: 
*)rigiiifii builder. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Wall 
plates, the two-.sidc pieces of a timber frame in a .shaft. 
..'I’hc other two pieces arc the *end pieces. 1878 I'lwnEK 
Phys. III. i. 373 Between the lingiml fibres and the ‘end- 
. )>latcs of the glossal muscular fibres. 2884 Syd. .SVv. Lex., 
End-plate, motorial, the branched, exp.aiided, termina 
tion of a nerve fibre or one of its branches on a muse tihu 
fibre. 2852 Seidel Organ 37 Between the upper mid 
under-board there arc .six boards, viz. two. .called end-ribs. 
2^2 Haklim k l.aihe Work 169 The face of the pulley 
forms the bearing to picvciit the "cmlshakK. 18^ 
Oi.KNNY Card. Every-day Bk. R9/1 Nearly all the “und- 
shoois m.'iy be safely taken away, for they lake up the 
strength of the plant, 1250 Gen. * Ex. 37^7 A fie lie 
( Korah, etc.] .sunken Se erfle wLAiii . .Swilc: “ftiidesid vii-hl- 
wen haiien. 2884 F. Bmitten Watch Jfr Clockm. ji>i In 
most English watches all the e.scapemciit pivots run 011 
‘'end stoiie.s. 2881 Athcnxum zj Apr. 557/2 Mr. Rhoa«lcs’:» 
blank verse. ,U distinguished . . by a frequent iendcMic.y to 
"end-stopping. 2877 Dowdf.n Shaks. Prim. iv. 39 At first 
. .the vcr.se |s “cnif-.slopt. 2664 FivEi.VN Kal, Hort,^ (1729J 
229 'I'he Flue, Shaft, Fire, and A.sh-hole to be without, 
though joLiiing close to the *F.iid-waU. 1848 /I//, to Report 
Dep. Keeper Public Records ix. it i 'I’hi: ckit wool lo be 
kept by itself and the “endwool by itself. 
tEnd, var. of And(K, Obs., binith- 
2597-2605 Polwart Flyting 568 His stinking end cor- 
rupted as men knaw'c.s. as6oo Poems i(ijh i ent. 29 (Jam.) 
The sillic suul is ipiytc foryet, (Jtihill haistclie gais out his 
end. 1609 Skfnk Reg. Maj. Ad K, IVi/ltam 7 (nf bliide 
be di’awen tin anic part of the Ixjdici vnder the end \.or mouth 1 
[A. subtus anhelitum\. 

End (end), v.i Forms : i eudian. 2-4 endian, 
endon, endenn {Ormi), 3-5 e(ondo, (4 endy, 
hende, oondi, pa. pplc. 4 ent >, 4 end. See also 
Y-£NIi. [OE. iftdian, corresp. to OFria. eftdia, 
OS. endbn, endian, (Du. emden), OHC^. entdn, 
entitm, (MllCi., mod.G. enden), ON. eftda (Sw. 
iinda. Da. i-Wf ; :-OTeut. ^andjbjan, f. ^andjo- 
Enj) .4^.] 

I Transitive and absolute senses. 

+ 1 . trans. 'I'o carry through to the end ; to 
finish, complete. Also (in ME.), lo perform (re- 
ligions duties). Ohs, 

< 975 Rusltw. Gosp, John iv. 34 baette ic endigo were hi.-. 
c x>76 Lafnb. Horn. 43 Men on pisse Hue her hare xcrift 

20 -a 
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enden niUeu. (tiuij Amr. K. 44 G<A biiioren cwcr 
wcoiiede & «nde8 fter M graces. Cursor M. BjJo 

pis wark . . mai iioght thoru pi-sclf be don, pin sun sal end 
It, salumon. c 1400 Ptstr. Troy 4 (^raunt me pi hclpc . . 
|*is werkc for to ende. 1483 Cath, AnaL 114 tn Lndc. 
tou/iayo. XS93 Shaks. Lucr, 1843 He.. kUsd the fatal 
knife, to end Ins vow. 1507 Moki.ky Introd. Mus. Annot., 
When 1 h.'td ended my bouke. . 1 was requested to explaine 
some thing. 1601 Suaks. Jut. C. v. i. 114 l’hi.s same day 
Must end that v'orke, the Idc.s of March began. 1738 Poj'K 
A>//. Smt. li. 954 Pray end what you began, 
b. 'I'o be the end or result of. 
fsi300 Cursor M. 9699 Pcs endes al pal wel c.s wroght. 

2 . To bring to an end, conclude, come to a ter- 
mination of (an action, a speech, a period of time, 
one’s life, etc. ; formerly sometimes with inf. as 
obj.). Often with adv. of manner or advb. phrase ; 
also const, with, 

<rz30S Pilate 259 in E. E. P, t Pit.** nilatus endedc 
hislyf. <'Z33|0 R. Bri’nse Chrou. ti8to> 47 r’ilicd at I.on. 
don endidms life. 1340 Aycnh, 110 Hiiet may fe zone 
beterc ac.sy 10 hi.s under : panne br-ad wypoute nu^re nor 
pane day to endy t r 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 1048^ W'heritie 
she had etidede tiir preyere .She pleyned efte on pis m.inerc. 
14B3 Caik.AugL 115 It is Endit, explicit. 1557 North 
PiaJl of Princes vsrgb/a We neuer ci'use to behold them, 
nor yet end to bew.'xyle them. 1609 Biui.EDou.iyla Esdras 
vii. 1 When I h.Td ended to speake these wordcs. 1607 Dry* 
OKN Eirg. Georg. 11. sbo Not then the drudging llirul liis 
[.abour ends. 1713 Br.RKELbY GnardUin viii. Wks. 1 1 1 . 170 
He has ended his discourse with a Prayer. 1717 ■ ■ Tour 
//n^W'ks. IV. 530 We ended the day with music .*it St. 
Agnes. 1830 Tknnyson Am^hion 50 Ere his sung was 
ended. 18O0 Ricskin Mml. Paint. V. ix. xii. § t, 1 find that 
I have only now the (H^wer of ending this work, not of cun- 
eluding it. 186a Grant Capt. of Guard xxxix. He ended 
his life in misery. 

b. adso/. ; esp. with reference to .speech : 'J'o 
finish, conclude. 

a 1340 i{A.Mi*ui.£ Psalter xxvi[t|. 15 Knd as poii ha.s by. 
^ncii. ('1340 Cursor M. I'J'rin.J 5459 Whenne he endide of 
his .sawe f I is sones he blessed on .*1 rawe. 1583 Ann. S \ni)VS 
Serw. (1841.1 j2<;, I will therefore add somewhat concerning 
the disgrace which oometh unto nnarriage . . and so end. 
xtti .SiiAKH. Two Gent. 11. iv. 31, I know it wel, sir, you 
afwaies end ere you begin. 16^7 Mii.ion P. L. 11. 106 He 
ended frowning, and his look denoiinc'd Desperate revenije. 
a 1704 1 '. Brown Sat. ICoutan Wks. 1730 1 . 57 Quite 
tirra of the n.TUseou.s rheme, I end. 1879 Furnivai.i. AV'/. 
E. Eng. T. .V. 24 'I'o end, ihe .Society wants more money. 
Moti. 1 shall end with a motion. 

1 3 . To rid (.1 person') of. Of>s. 

1598 GkhivNK yas. /F(i86r) 2ii What may I do to end 
me of these doubts? 


4 . I’o put an cnrl to, cati.se to cease, alirogalc, 
tlestroy ; formerly also to dissolve (a parliametitV 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. ix. 6 Da hi hit endian sccoldan. c laoo 
Ormin 13797 unnderstodenn wcl, patt . . t^^rc !.a3hc 
all endedd hen punh Criste.ss newe larc. c R. Rri nnk 
ChroH. [iHio) 214 At pi.s parlvincnt .. was it cut, aliens to 
auance. 1490 CAXT0N Eneydos viii. 36 The swerde. .ended 
in that hour hir lyf. 1568 Grafton Cfiron. II. 647 'I'he king 
dissoh-ed his Parliament, w'hich was the l.astc p.nrli, ament 
that ever he ended. 1598 SiiAKS. .Merry \y. i. i. 41 If [ 
were yong ag.aine, the sword_ should end it. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Epiit. II. i. 53 Knd all dispute and fix the year pre- 
cise. 1801 .SouTiii-Y Thalaba iv. xxvi. That rnerciful deed 
Kor ever ends thy siilTi ring. x8o8 J. IUkcow Columh. 1. 79 
The desperate crew. . Resolve at once to end the audacious 
Nlrife. 1877 Morcfv CHt. Ser. i. 11 878 >200 To talk 

of France seeing good to end Froiiisianiisin in a night, 
tb. 'I'o m.ake an end of (a person) ; lo kill. Obs. 
/ti34D Ha.mi-ol£ CawA Psalter Ffra inorne til euevn 

I *ou salt end me. 1340 70 Alex. 4 Dind. 1064 Hit is n^ht 
'Ut ^ rink be reufully ended. ifCM 50 Alexnmler 453 
All his cninys in pat erd he endid in a siounde. 

Shaks. 1 lien. Jr, v. iiL 9 This Sword hath ended him. 
x6o9 Bp. Barlow Xatneltss Cath. yxi The Pope 
mingled powder with f ionictis Sugar, which should not Knd 
him presently, but Wa.ste him by little and little. 16x3 
Fletcher Bloody Brother iv. iii. Power enough .. To end 
the imirthcrcr. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

6 . Of a period of time, action, continuous state, 
series, book, chapter, etc. : To come to an end. 
Also colloq. To end up. 

atooo Gnihlac ai '(Jr.) fJ.x pou endien ealle gesceafle. 
c'uoo Ormin 6514 Her endepp nu hiss Goddspell pu.ss. 
c xa5o Gen. 4> Ex. 166 Forft endede 9 nt fifte niijt. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7840 pat eild bigan at abraham. It endcs her in 
godds natn. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1770 When his lif sul 
here ende, He what never whidcr he sal wende. c 1390 ti'ill 
Palente 540 pia boticssv wol hende ! 1398 Tke- 


lyih thenne tyme endyth. x^ Bk. St. A/fiansufij^i. 
Here endyth the proceis of hawkyng. 15x6 Pllgr. Perf. 
lW.dcW.i53i)2K cre endeth the prologue, .‘ind here after 
folowelh the fyrst boke. i8oz Shaks. .AlJs tVell v. i. 25 
.Mr* well that ends well, yet. 1603 DAtiiv.i.Queeu*s Ar- 
cadia IV. iv. All extremities must mend or end. i 6 j 6 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 289 Thus in disorder the Assembly ends. 

Dryokn Eirg. J'ast. tv. 9 The ba.se degenerate Iron 
oH-spring ends. 17x8 Pope Dune. 11. 245 But that this well- 
disputed game may end, Sound forth, my brayers. z8u J. 
WiiBoN /s/e of J^altns iv. 654 To-day our woe.* can never 
end. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 305 For thinking 
how all .Stories end with this. 1874 Spurceon Treas. Dav. 
IN. cii. Introd., It ends upright gloriously with calm con- 
ficlencc for the future. «8^ Hmicf. I/oly Rom. Kmp. viii. 

Charles the Great ended in a.d. 911. 
Mod, 1 he quarter etuliug June 24. 
b. 'Fo issue or result in. 

axsa^Ancr.R. 102 worldcs iirakele urouren. .schulen 
enden me sor & me seoruwe. C1400 Destr, Troy 194 Couet- 
ous pcrc come knightes full ofte, And endit in auerys to ay 


lascand sorowe. i6fi Horses Leviatk. 1. vii. 30 No Dis- 
coune whatsoever, can Knd in ab«»olute Knowledge of Fact. 
1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1706) 24 Sobbing the l.«aves of 
the Plant, .ends in scorching. S709 Stf.klb Tatler No. 10 
p II There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, 
will end in a Pestilence. x8o8 Med. yml. XI K. 380 The 
controversy . . ended in both parttes admitting, etc. 1870 

H. Macmillan Bible Teach, x. 204 A life of gi^liness ends 
in a saintly death. 1885 Manck. Exam. 6 July 4/7 The 
cricket match .. ended in a draw. 

c. Of ller.^ons, Const. /«, or by, with gerund : 
To come ultimately lo (do somclhiiig). 

18x5 CoLEHiixiK .A ids to Reft. loi He, who begins by 
loving Oiristuiiity better than Truth, will. .end in loving 
himself better than all. 

0 . To die. rare in mod. use. Also 7 o end up 
(slang). 

c 1x00 ( 3 kmin 8347 Aflterr palt tatt Herode king “Wa-s-s 
ended inn Iiis.s siiine. 1x97 R. Gi-ouc. 1 17241 370 Stcuene. . 
.sul»|!e was kyiig i>f Kngeloiid, & tndede myd ssaine. c 1340 
( ursor M. 6724 pe lieest .sIltI wip .stonjmg ende. c 1435 
Torr, Portugal 1389, I yeve. . 'lo ihy tloughier rille my loud, 
Vf that 1 ciul there. 1590 Shak.s. Mitls. N. v. i. 353 Far- 
well friend.s, thus ThLsbie ends. 1858 Cari.yi.k I'redk. Gt. 
(18^5) VI. XV. X. 63 A rarinon-lNiIl smiles the life out of him. 
and he endol here. z886 Kiiji-.h H.AGCARn A". Solomon's 
Mines ii. 32 Wc .should only end up like my fioor friend 
.Silve.strc. 

7 . Of a portion of space, materi.nl object, treatise, 
tic. : To teriiiiiuite, h.ive its end or extremity. 

z6xi CoTGR., Aboutireu pointe, to end shart»e, or pointed. 
z88x (Jeikie Text-hk. Geol. vi. v. ^1885* 81^ It (the glacier] 
ended oflf upon the laml. 1877 Kncycl. Brit. VI. 424 The 
]ironiuntory which ends in the lijxard. Mod. His property 
ends at ihe fifth niilestotie. An iron rod ending in a sharp 
point. The plateau ends abrii|ii.|y in a preripirc. 

XSnd, v> Obs. exc. dial, [jierh. a dial, variant 
or corruption of Inn v., influenced by Knd zO 

It has been .suggested that the word is a corruption of 
'‘iu-do. corresponding to (Jcr. einthuu used in the same 
sense ; but this seems impos.sible.| 
trans. To put (corn, hay, etc.) into (a barn, 
stack, etc.); to 'get in’. Also^^. llcncc E'nded 
///. a. 

1607 Shaks. Cvr. v. vi. 37, I . • hoipe to reape the F-tme 
Which he did end alt his. 163X Milton /'Allegro toy His 
sliadowy flail hath threshed the r orii That ten day-labourers 
could not end. 1858 Hereford Times 23 Jan. in Dyce 
Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 37 Three wclbcndcd hay -ricks, .a rick of 
well-ended hay. 

fEInd, V., var. Ande v. Obs.y to breathe, blow. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21075 Als a slepand aends oft. 
Dalhymi’LK tr. Leslie's Hist. .Scot, (1885) 29 Thair moutnis 
had blawne vpon or endet as we speik*. 

t E'ndablev Obs. [f. End r».l+ - able.] That 
admits of being ended ; terminable. 

1693 W. KoriF.RTSON Phraseol. Gen. 530 Knd.iblc, termina- 
bilts. 177s ill Ash. 1864 in Wkbstf.r ; and in mod. r>icts. 

End-all (e nd-§h. [f. Knd + All.] 'Fhat 
which ‘ends all’ (see quot. 11^76). Now only 
dial. exc. in Shaksperiaii plirase, The be-all and 
the end-all. (See He- all.') 

1605 Shak.s. Macb. t. vii. 5 That but this blow Might be 
the be all, and the end all. 1876 Mid- y 'orksh. ( iloss. 
<K. I ). .S.), End-all, more freely used than customarily, .ind 
with a wider interjiretation in the .scn.se of an act of com- 
pletion. Also a funsliing stroke, ^ 1883 G. Howf.i.i. in CV«- 
temp, Rm. Sept. 34,5 'i'he latter aim w;ls the be-all and end- 
all almost of those industrial combinations. 

Undoxnoga (end;]e*raed,:;), v. Forms: a. 6 7 
endammago, (-dge\ 5 -7 -dommago, -domage, 
(7 -damnage), 4-5 eudamage.u, 4 - endamage. 
h- 5 7 indamage, 6 -domage, 6 7 -dammago. 
[In i4lh c. f. Kn -1 4- Damaor sb., or a. Ob'. *<?«- 
damagier icf. the parallel formation adamagier in 
c.). In 15th c. refashioned as emiommage, 
-domage, after the contcmi-orary Fr. cndommaf>icr 
of equivalent formation ; but this form died out 
early in 17th c.] 

trans. 'I’o inflict damage or injury upon. 

I . To affect (jiersons, a community, etc.) detri- 
mentally with regard to property, health, repu- 
tation, or general well-being. Also absol. 

a. c X374 Cii.AUCEK Boeth. i. iv. 15 It rcociiipcioun] schulde 
greetly tourmenlyn and endamagen al he prouince of com- 
paigne. 1477 Eari. Rivers (Caxton) JHctes mj 1 'he kyng 
slial contynuelly be endonimaged, .seke of body and of the 
suule. a x5ax htelyas in Thoms Pxose Rom. ix8a8) 1 1 1 . 12 I f I 
thought to haue eiidomaged you of one scile ^read selie] 
ferdynge. 1946 Langley Pol. Verg. l)e Invent, i. i. 1 a, To 
eiicry man . . wer allotted two angels : wherof thone went 
about to endamage vs. 1596 Sfenskr F, Q. vi. xii. 38 That 
nrver more he mote cndanimadgc wight With his vile longue, 
which many had defamed. x8^ Qu arlek Entbl. 1. xi. 117x8) 
47 The Devil smileth that he may endamage. 164a Fullrk 
Holy 4 Prof. St, 11. xiii. xot Inciosure with dej^pulation 
endamnageth the parlies themselves. 1695 H. Vaughan 
Silex SetHt. I, 11858.' Pref. 8 No loss is so doleful as that 
gain, that will endamage tlw soul. Child Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 811 The Dutch ..'will in ail prutmbility never en- 
damage this Kingdom by the growth of their Plantations. 
1768 Tucker Lt. Nat 1 . 346 'That ju.sticc ix better than in- 
iquity, springs from the powers of men to benefit or endam- 
one another. x8a8-^ I'ytler Hist. Scot. ( 1864) 1 1 . 261 
That . .neither the proprietor nor the cultivator (be) endam- 
aged by the sudden desertion of the ground, 
p . 1099 Act 11 //en. VI/, c. 22 Pream., Many, .subgettis 
ben . . lette and indanmged in their bilding and husbondry. 
164X Milton Ck. Govt 11. (18511 37 The man conid not. . 
much indnmmage the Roman Empire. 1867 Decay Ckr, 
Piety V. 1 16, I am indamtnag’d in my goods. 


b. To damage, injure (reputation, health, wel- 
fare) ; to injure, prejudice, discredit (a cause, etc.). 

a. XS70 Fbn'iun Guicciard. (x6i8^ 98 They might in many 
sort.s endomage the common safctic of Italy. xs8x J. Bell 
/laddon's Answ, Osar. 187 b. That the majestie of Freewill 
may not by any mcanes Ixse endamaged. x6xo Guillim 
Heratdry 1. viii. (i^Cio) 46 A guilt of endamaging the lives 
of millions. x6ao Venner V'ia Recta (1650) 13 I'he South 
wiiide .. endamageth our healths. 1674 Burnet Royal 
(17101 43 Nor was Christianity eiidumaged by nil 
that lury. x 6 ox Locke Money Wks. 1727 11 . 14 There is so 
much want of Money, and Trade is still endamag'd by it. 
i8a6 Blachw. Mag. XXIV. 6x4 ' 1 'liese proceedings . . were 
endamaging their reputation. i8Ba Farrar Early Ckr. 1 . 
177 Theologians, .seriously endamage a sacred cause. 

R. 1698 Christ Exalted § 10. 9 Tliese Sermons could not 
iiiuamage the good Correspondence between the Brethren. 
t 2 . 'I’o damage phy.sically, inflict material in- 
jury upon (a person or thing) ; lo spoil (a thing) 
so as to make it less fit for its purpose. Obs. 

a. 1475 Caxton Jason 30 Tronchonyng their speris upon 
his slidde, withoute cndo'magyng his shcldo. 1576 Bakur 
Jewell of Health fia Tho^e partes endammaged or grieved 
with the (Joule. XS78 Banister ///>/. Man 11. 39 'I'hcir 
substance w.'is light, and Cartilaginous, to be lesse endarn- 
magod by outward force. 1583 Ma.scall T'/ofit. 4 Graff. 
(15921 47 Take liccde of those gratfes, the which many 
worincs .and Flyes doe endotnage. 1667 H. Siubre in Phil. 
Trans. II. 495 ThcCJuns. .were not much endammaged by 
Rust. 1690 Lutiuell Brief. Rel. (1857) II. 28 A great 
Sturm . . had endamaged several of the ships. 17^ J. 
(rilAMlIEKLAVNE St. Ct. Brit. I. III. X. (1743) 205 The 
Thames swells, .over its bank.s, and Westmin.stcr i.s a little 
endamaged in its Cellars. 1816 Scott A ntiq. iii. LCalthrops] 
to c.ndam.'igc the silting part of a learned professor of 
Utrecht. 

.ft * 8*3 Mascam. Plant. 4 Graff. (1592) Exhort., Cattcll, 
indotnaging your ulants or Trees. Coy. Enip. China 

to E. Tartaryiw J/Av. C//r. (i7<i8) HI. iqcj Ihe Bark..wa.5 
. . iridanimaged by the agituliuii of the W«ives. 
t 3 . In military sense: 'fo do harm to (the 
enemy, a hostile country). Obs. 

1595 hurdle Facions n. ix. iqt There ncticr medled any 
power with theim, that was able to conquer thclm : or 
iiuichc to cniK^magG theim. 1611 Sj’KKu Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. 
vii. 404 Then coasting the shore, shrewdly endammaged 
Kent. 1633 T. Stafford J'ac. Hib. xxvi. (1821) 471 'I'o 
endammage the Enemy that hcc may not hinder you. 
1697 PoTTF.u Antiq. Greece t. xxvi. (1715) 151 The Cau.se of 
weakening or endamaging my Country. 

% 4 . U.'^ed for Endangkii v. 4. 

/t 1648 Ld. HEKiiKKr Hen. VIJl (1783) 341 Tic will en- 
damage the loss of one half of his Keuliu, 

t S&da'mageable, A- fV/j-. -" [f. prcc.-i- 

-AMLK.] Cajiablc of receiving damage, susceptible 
to injury ; perishable. 
i 8«4 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Enda'inageaiice. Obs.rare.-^. In fi on- 
danimageanoe. [f. as prcc. + -anok.] Maim, 
injury. 

i394CAHKw////rt/'//x Witsv.ixyfi)^^ If the other 

two Ivcntriclcsj remained not sound, and without endam- 
magennee, a man should thereby become witles, and void 
of rcaS'jM. 

Endamagement (endic'n)ed,;;mciit). [f. En- 

DAMAtiK V. + -MENT.] The action of endamaging ; 
the state of being endamaged ; injury, harm, loss. 

1593 Nashic h'our Lett. Cotfut. 60 That vnadui.scd in- 
dammagement 1 liaue dune you.^ k6<7 W. Coles . tdam in 
Eden 167 The inhabitants of Middleboruugh . . eat thereof 
tfla.x-sccclj to the great endanimagemcnt of their healths. 
a 1674 Clarendon l/ist. Reb. (1704) III. xvi. 583 To the 
least indamagement of them. 1873 Cocker Morals 60 Who 
ill their Youth refused to l>e taught, To numerous F.ndam- 
ma^einents arc brought. 1789 Mentham Princ. Legist. 
Aviii. 35 'I'he offence may be termed wrongful endamage- 
ment.^ 1836 XIII. 301 The endamagement 
of their rredit. 

Enda'maffing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 1.] 
The action of the vb. Endamacik. 

1967 Mapi.f.t Gr. Forest 7 Kfestides. .keepeth a man safe 
from all pcrill and endamaging. 1586 Fernk Blaz. Gentrie, 
l.fuye's Mobil. 3 1 From the endomaging of his country. 1843 
Milton Dworce 11. iii. (1851) 64 'niai which was the cn- 
d.'tmmaging onely of their est.Tles was narrowly forbid. 

t Enda*mask, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 4 Damabk.] 
Irans. a. To tinge with an interspersed shade of 
paler colour, b. To paint in various colours. Cf. 
Damahk sb. and v. 

X580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 398 A pi^ty feare came 
to endama.ske her rosie cheekes. 1811 Speed Hist (it 
Brit. v. vii. 43 CarriHIng these rasure.s on their pictured 
Iimbe.s sa baclgex of tneir Noblenes.se, thus endama.sked. 

Endamnuiy : see £n- prejlx ^ 3. 

Endanger (end^^-nd^aj^, V. Forms: 6 en-* 
indaunger, 7 -8 indanger, 6 - endanger, [f. En--! 
+ Danger sb.l 

+ 1 . trans. To subject (a person) to the absolute 
control of another ; to render (an official) liable 
to dismi.ssal or punishment at the will of a supe- 
rior. Const, to. Obs. rare. 

xSKt Robinson tr. More*s Uiop. (Arb.) 60 Another ^Ineth 
th^ynge counsel to endaiinger unto his grace the fudges 
of the Realme. 1579 Tomson Calvin's S^rm. Tim. 489/2 
A staue of Satan, one indangered to the wicked. 

1 2 . pass. To incur the liability to jjunishment 
by another person ; to be liable to arrest orsdsnre 
of goods on the part of a creditor. Const, to 
(a judge, creditor, etc.). Obs. 

M77 J* Paston in Poston Lett No. 790 111 . 179 He . . is 
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fere cndangeryd to dyvers in thys contrey. 1548 Covbroalk 
/iraam. Far, Rom. xiii. 3 Nowe yf thou be lothc to be en> 
daungereil to magistrates or luwes. im Tomson Cah^io's 
Strm, Tim, 17^3 For while we are iiidauncercd to God, 
we can in no wise stand before him. » 59 « SpaNSHM state 
irel. Wks. 1805 Vlll. 167 Being close hooded, .from know- 
ledge of any to whom he In indant'ered. 

tb. To be liable to (punishiiicnti evil of any 
kiiul.) Also const, to with tuf, Ohs, 

1549 Covi£kuai.i£ Erasm. Par. Jude II. a3 That he should 
Vm endaungcred to diseases. a 1589 Ki.NGK.sMYi.1. Man's 
Est. xiiL (15B0) 98 We were fashioned uf earth, but not 
endaungered 10 turne ngaine into ycarth. 1577 tr. Bui- 
tinged s Dei ades{\^i) God accusctli vs and pleadeth 

vsgiiiltie ofslnnc, and iiidaiiKered to punishment. 
t 3 . 'I'o put (a person; in peril (of somr thing 
untoward). Const, ofy ollener to with { 9 ^. Ohs. 

. ‘ 34 ®. IJoAU., eic.j Erasm. Paraph. John 15 The ronfess- 
ing what he was hiiiiseif etidaungcrcd him to lose his owne 
estiniacion. 1603 W. Wat.son in Dodd L'k. Hist. Eng. 
(1841) IV. xlix, lo live in this miserable estate .. would iu' 
.danger me of losing Muite niy senses. t6a6 Bacon .Sybta 
ii077 It indaiigereth the Child to liccoine i.unnticke. 1658 
If-'ho/e Duty Man vi. § 13 Whcrc-cvcr this sin hath posses- 
sion, it eiid.'tngcrs men to fall into any other. X737 Whi.ston 
Josephus' Antiq. ix. iv. § 5 That they iniglit not endanger 
one another to perish, by treading on one another. 

t 4 . To cause the danger of (something unto- 
M'ard happening) ; to render imminent or |)rob.il)le. 
.Sometimes with gerund or inf. (witli to) as obj. 

t6» Brinsi.ky f.ud. Lif. xij Graininaticnil translations., 
can ncucr indaiigcr any wait* to make truants. 1644 Blilwiiir 
i'hhvl. 4- Chiron. loa To fling the Hand up and downc to 
endattger the oflending of those th.'it arc nigh. 1663 Bi*. 
I’ATRiCK Parnh. Pitgr. x.Yxvii. (1O.68) 493 The very puff of 
a confident man.s breath doili indanger to make me reel. 
rtJ7i6 Bmckai.i. « 1 . «7 Suchill Courses as will 

endanger his Uuin. 1791 .Smuaton Edysfone /.. (179 5)8 3‘3 
They would have enduiigenal the breaking the glass, 

.Soij i Miiv I.ett. Spain 4- Port, (1808) I. 15 So us to end.'ingcr 
setting it on fire. 

t6. To incur the danger of; to chance, risk. Ohs. 
15.. Quest. Prof. Sf Pleas. Cone. 30 a 1 alwaies. en- 
danger your displeasure with iny troublesome speeches. 

«' 161X Chapman Iliad viii, lO Kndanger it the whites and 
see. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 370 Hut w'uidd endanytr to 
be quite destroyed. 17x6 Aiuji.son Dial. Medals i. ja Un- 
less they turned hack quickly they would ertdanger being 
lienightcd. *771 .Vitsc in Min, 31 Who dares blaspheme 
iny name, ciiduiigers death. 

6 . 'Fo expose to danger, cause danger to. (,Tlic 
only modern sense.) 

a. 1509 FisMhR Fun. Serm, C'/ess A*/V/i//wW (1708' 31 
Wrapiied and end.iiingcred with the myseresof this wretched 
Worldc. X591 .SiiAKS, Txca Cent, v, iv. 1 53, 1 hold him 
but a foole that will endanger His Body, for a (iirlv that 
loues him not. 1647 Nicholas /Pipers (1886) I. 8i The 
('itty is .. ridden hy every j»arly .and willa: so rather then 
endanger 'IVade. 1671 Milton Samson jooq Wedlock- 
ir«a«.hery endangt ring life. >7x5 Dk Fok Voy. rvund 
/FlfW'/.f (1840) aia Not so great a wind as to cndang<;r us. 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. j8i It is not .an act .. that can 
ever endanger tin* libtirtic.s of this country. z86d I'ri/mp 
Hauhing ix. 211 The convertibility of the note would be 
endangercsl. 

P. 1601 Hoi.i.anp Pliny I. 136 Lest one day or other the 
riucr with hi;', violent streatne should indanger the city of 
Babylon. 1691-8 Nokri.s Praet. Disc, (1707) IV. 322 They 
would avoid a World that indaiigers their Innoccncy, 

Hrnce Enda'nflfered ppl. a. 

1597 Danikl Or/, llares JV. xlix. (1609! 99, H.ad he not 
speedy .succour lent To his indangcred father, 169a Soui 11 
Serfu. (1697) 1 . 85 Ded., The drift [ofthc.se discoursesj is to 
carry the most Kndangcred, and Kndangcring Truth, alxive 
the Safest, when sinfull, Interest. 1846 (ino i K Greece I. i. 
viii. W3S Protectors of the endangered mariner. 

Enaangerer (encli/i-iu1,;^9r;)i), vhl. sh. [f. prec. 

+ -EK.] , One who endangers. 

Z67X Baxtlr Ifngs/iaw's Scand. iii. 32 Rash, .spirits, .will 
l/e continual endangcrers ai your liberties. 18x4 Coi.KRiixiK 
Aids Rejl. (1848) I. 89 Scolds and end.angercrs of the public 
peace. 

EndangerinfiT (endr’i nds^snij), vhl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -INU *.] 'fne aciion of the vb. Kndangeb. 

1585 Act 27 Elh. c. '4 §1 (Ruffheadt, I'hc great Kii- 
dangering of the Safe^ of her most Royal Person. 1605 
Narr. Mnrthcrs Sir 7. Fits (i86o) 13 Also an indangering 
to Sir John his own life, a 1649 .Dkumm. ok Hawtii. Skin- 
Mrac'///ix Wks. (17x1) 203 Your petition is for the endangering 
of our TOace and liberties. 1858 Bhicht .Sp. 27 Oct. Re- 
fomt. The endangering of the Consritiitioii. 

Enda'ngaruiff, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + 

That end.angeis ; dangerous. 

X397 Haniki. Civ. Wares vii. xv. Peace with more in- 
dangering wounds offetids 'I 'hen Warre can doe. x6g6 
S. H. Gmd. Law 44 Endangering . . to the Publike. x6^ 
[see Endangrrk.d///. a.] 

Endangemient (ende'i ndi^dJtn^nt). [f. as 
prcc. + -MExNT.] The action of putting in danger ; 
the condition of being in danger. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 160 The endangerment of 
our souls. 1809 -10 CoLRRinnK Friend (1865) 171 An un- 
mitigated war of insult, alarm, and endangerment xSjx 
Nichols Fireside Sc. 08 Serious endangerment to health, 
t S]lda*rkf V> Ohs, rare. Also 4 endirke-n. 
[f. £N«f - fDark a.] tratis. To render dark, cast 
into the idiade ; to dim (the sights Hence Bn- 
d»‘rked ppl. a.y made dark, obscure {fig), 
c X374 Chauc:er Boeth. iv. iii. lao Ne no wickednesse shal 
endirken it igas Skklton GarL Laurel^ xvi. Of such an 
endarked chapter. Aar. Parker Psalter cxxxix., For 
sure Che dark so danc: cannot endarke tliy loucly sight. 
x6» Ce/estina in Haxl. Dodstey 1 . 6a Her skm of whiteness 
enoarketh the snow. 


t Snda'rkeiit Ohs. [f. Em- Darkkn v.] 

trans. To obscure, make dark, lit, and Jig, 

X595 Daniel Sohm, xxt. My lifes light wholly endarkened 
is. x6si Bp. Hai.l Soiitoquies leJ. a) xii. 38 Light en- 
darkened causeth the greatest darknesse. 1735 T. H. 
Croke H tr. Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xxxi. 1 , But soon os Sol from 
tb* earth eudurkeii'd went. 

Endarfc : see En- pref^ 3 . 
t Endau*nt, Ohs, [f, En-1 + Daunt v. to 
lame.] tra/fs. To tame. 

1393 La NCI. t‘. PL C xviii. 171 Ue endauntede a douuc. 
t E]ldail*nt| Ohs, [f. En- 1 + Daunt v. to 
fondle.] tran.f. To care.ss; to in.ikc much of, 
hold in high esteem. 

xw i.ANuL. Rich. RedeUs ill. X27 Ffor her cligiicsse 
enununtid of dullisshc nollis. Ibid, 351 pc while Im Degoiiys 
douiv-s weren so endauutid. 

t Endau*nture. Ohs, rare-K [f. En -1 + OF. 
dantun taming; suggested by the phrase en sa 
daniure in the original text.] ? Taming, breaking 
in. (Hut the passage is nonsense, the translator 
not having undcrstootl his original.) 

xj4a Ayenh. 220 Hue |K;t tekh colic cndaimture, hyaldc 
hit wyle [>l■-rhuy^c hit iicst. [Fr. quaprent poutuin en sa 
daniure^ il U tondra tanl cotutnc tl dure.\ 

End-away, adv, dial. One after another, 
succes-sively. 

x888 Sheffield Gloss. (E .D. S. i He won six games end-away. 

Endazzlo : see En- pre/:^ 3. 
t End-day. Ohs. Sec End sh. anti Day. Alsu 
5 enday. [OK. pide-dug, f. ituie End sh.-kdm 
Day. Cf. OHO. cpuiialago (MHO. endedae)^ 
The last day ; the day of one s death. 

lieowiilf d»r.)<538 Ic . . sceal . . oJ>fie ctidc'ila:X . . ininne 
;5t hid.an. eiiyj Lamb. liotn, 17 Pet he icherre from |>iin 
mielncssc car nis ende del c taoo Ormin 5674 He shall att 
his endeda33 burrh Drilihtin wurrhenn h^>(redd. <^130$ 
Edmund ConJ. 580 in South- Eng. Leg. (1887' 448 And l»ou 
trcw’oliche at min endc-day : art i-comc me to. r 1340 
Cursor M. 21063 (Kairf.), (Jueti j»:it IJohnJ scyc his cntlc- 
day comaiidc tie3‘t; ..hc did his graiie to deluc. <14x5 
WvNTntN Cron. vi. iv. 80 And led hys lyf till hys enday. 

t E'Xlde. Ohs. Forms : 1 amid, mnit, onid, 
ened, 3 heude, 4-5 enede, 5 heyude, eiide. 
[OE. qticd sir. fern. =* MDu. aned, anett Dn. eend, 
OMG. anaty -cty ity -ot (Oer. tfN/r), ON. dfid (Sw., 
Da, and). Cf. J-at. attaDcM.] A duck. 

W700 F.plnal Gloss, 17 Aneta, miiid la 800 Erfurt Gloss. 
Hjiiir, Corpus Gloss, cnidj, <1300 Hai'elok i2’4t Ne w.'is 
ther spaic<l gos nc henne, Ne the hende, nc the drake. 
c 131^ Gloss. W. dc Hiblesw, in Wr.-W ('ticker 143 En marreis 
anc laroiliu leiunlc qucketli]. c 1430 Bk, ilaivkyng in Rel. 
Ant. I. 302 For lo make hawke high of tistale .. take the 
weng of an ciicde, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 139 Knde, dooke 
byrde, anas, c 2475 l oc. in Wr.-W(ilcker 7^> Hcc anatuy 
H heynd. 

Ende, erron. var. Henue <?. Ohs. gracious. 
Endear (cndiM'j), v. Also a. 7 ondeere, 
-dearo ; 7 indear, indeere. [f. En-* + DEAiin.] 

1 1. trans. 'Fo render costly or more costly ; to 
ciihaiice the jjiice of. Ohs. 

a. 1603 Florio Jlontaigne 523 Enhancing the price of the 
pbwe we raise the price and endeare the clcsire. 1618 A’. 
James's Prod. cone. Buildings in Rymcr (1717) X VII. 107 
AH Victualls and other Provisiun mdcareil. 1803 Ann. 
Rev. L 390 Bread. , would Ire cheapened by the competition, 
iiol endearwl by the combination of l»akers. 

P. 17x9 SeasonaMe Remarks Traiie 1 1 There are several 
Accidents which indcar a Commodity to the Merchant. 
t 2 . To enhance the value of; to render precious 
or attractive. Ohs. 

Ok 1580 SioNKY A rcadia 11. 1 25 He would endcarc his own 
service. 1594 Southwki.l M. Alagd. Fun. Tenres 02 Love 
. . cudeareth the meanest things, and doubUnh the esti- 
mate of things that .arc precioti.s. 1657 J* Bmjtii Myst. 
Rhet. 185 Her wil endeared by youth, her affect ion by 
birth, and her .sadnesse by her beauty. ax66a Hkvlin 
Laud 1. scjQ All tho.He several motives which might not only 
serve to justitie, but endear the work. 

p. x6ax Bacon lien. VII. luj M.aking a body of forces of 
tlieiii.selve.s, the more to indear their merit. x67a Dryukn 
Marr. a-la-Mode i. iv. i. Dram. Wks. 1725 111 . 267 'Tis 
us^ IMiysicians show the desperate 111 T’ indear their Art, by 
mitigating Pain.s They cannot wholly cure. 

t b. To represent as valuable or important, to 
lay stress upon ; also, to exaggerate. Ohs. 

x6ao Shelton (?// x.r. III. xvii. 113, 1 mu.st leave them here 
abruptly, since f want words to cndc-ar them. x6xs Maiihk 
tr. Aleman’s Guzman d' A If 11. 97 May without inric.aring 
be truly said to be a urincely and royall seat. z6^ Cowlky 
Davideis iv. >17101 if. 4^3 Not that I'd clear Their (Biilt, 
or mine own Innocence indear. x66x Howkll Twelve Sett. 
Treat, 215 In all his declarations ther was nothing that he 
endear'd and inculcated more often. 

3 . To render (a person) dear to another; to 
inspire or create afTcclion for (a person or thing) . 
(The modem sense.) Also const, f with, 
a. 2647 Clarenijon Hist. Reb. (1702) 1 . 11. xrx His Majesty 
exceedingly desired to endear her to the People. X748 
Rk'HAUOSON Clarissa u8ii) II. xxxiii. 218 .She endeared 
herself to me ten tiine.^ more by her soothing concern for 
me. X78Z (iiuBON Decl, A E\ II. xxvil Hls gentle and 
amiable di.sposition endeared him to his private friends. 
x8xx Bvro.v Juan iv. xvi, That which destroys Most love, 
po.sKession, unto them aj^'ar'd A thing which each endear- 
ment more endear'd, xvtfi Emerson Plug. TraitSy Retig. 
Wks. (Bohn) IL 98 It (the Church] endears itself thus to 
men of more taste than activity, 187^ C. Gkikie Christ 
Ixiv, 809 One endeared by long cmnpanionship. 
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g . x6ii Barrrv Ram Alleyxn Dodsicy (?/<f/^/.(i78o't V, 444 
ltd thou propitious, indcar nie to iny love. 1649 Claren- 
don Hist, Reb. J. 11. 113 To indear himself with that 
Nation. 

t 4 . To hold dear ; to love. Ohs. 
x6aa WniiER Lines in Farrs S. P. Jos. /(i848).axx But 
to my heart they sit this day as neare As when I most en- 
dear’d them. x6m Saltmarsiie Policy ao Something he 
endears, a xqtx Kkn .Sion Wks. 1721 fV. 375 (Jod . . most 
amiable appear'd, l'vndc.aring mo.st, and most to be endear'd. 
1 6. 'Fo 1 rent affectionately or fondly ; to caresf. 
Ohs. Cf. E.NJUiARlNG ppl, a. 

2683 Lurrain Muret's Rites Fun. 161 Embraced, hug'd, 
carcs.scd, endeared and applauded by all the spectators. 

te. To win the affection of ; to conciliate, 
attract. Also, to deepen affection). Ohs, 

1580 SiUNKV Areaiiiit (\irrA J.eaulng no office vnpcr- 
forined, which ini^ht cither wiinc-s;>e, or endearc her sonnes 
affection. s6a8 Kaklk MkrtKosm.. Weak Man (Arb.) 58 
You cannot cndc.ire him more then by conrening him. ax63i 
Dunne Poemsy etc. (16331 354 Not ih.-u tlixl is endeared by 
that, or wearied by Ibis. 167K M 11 . ion Samson 793, 1 
sought by all means, ibereforu, How' to endear . . thee to 
me firmest, a 1704 'F. Brown Sat. agsi. Woman Wks. 1730 
i. 57 No l.iw can bind them, and no love endear. 1704 
Hearnr Dud. Hist. (t7u) I. 390 This generous Act en- 
deared liie People . . to him. 

t b. 'Fo hind by obligations of gratitude. Some- 
times Const, to with inf. Ohs, 
a. s 6 oj Shaks. Timon 111. il 35, I am so niucli eiidcered to 
that Lord ; hec's eucr sending. i6a6 T. 1 {[awkinsJ Cans- 
sin's Holy Crt. 81 He must .. frugally ^•n(l{:.are Audiu>r.s 
..dissemble with his enemyes. 1651 J. Wadswohiii tr. 
Sandoval’s Civil Wars of Spain 21 To eiideer the .Elector 
of Brandenburg the more to vote in his behalf, find. 280 
They gave them ten dales f/aic more to endear them to go 
before ■J'ordcsilJus. x6^ tr. Sciidcry’s Curki Potitiae 107 
Whereby the Hoii^e ot Lancaster . . hath for ever induarcU 
and obliged the HoU!»c of York. 

P. 1613 R. C. Tal'le. Alph. ed. 3', Indeere. make bound 
to one. 163^ G. UKUfiERT Temple. Ch. Militant 12 Early 
dicUt thon arise to plant this vine, Which might the mure 
indeare it to be thine.. 

Endearance (end! *'rans). rare. [f. Endjzar v. 
A -ANt’K.] 'Fhe action of endearing, or tlic stale 
of being endeared. 

2766 Ans'i KV Aria Bath Guide (cd. 2) 77, .Show it young 
Lady Betty, by way of Endearance. xSyx Bui-.wkr Eng, 
.Studies (iBKii Introd. 45 His language is so much govcrncti 
by this luellng of Divine endearance. 

Endeared (endiv-id;, ///. a. [f. End£au V. 

+ -KI)^] 

1 . Of friendship, etc. : Affectionate, cordial, arch, 
2649 RuuhKTS Clavis Bibl. 140 Juiialhan’s endc.ired love 
to David. X69X BKVEKLtv Disc. Dr. Crhp 14 The Warmest 
and indc.'<redst Love, a 1714. Jit iwoon (17651 

376 Unto you is the Salutation of my endeared i.ovp, x8ia 
liKN. Buckk Prodam. 22 July in K.vam. 5 Oct, 629/1 The 
endeared relations of its first settlers. 184a li. Rookh.s 
Introd. Burke’s Wks. I. 3 With the son of the inastet . . 
Edmund formed a most endeared friendship. 

2 . Regarded witli affection, beloved, 

2842 D’Israki.i Amen. Lit. (1867)698 All solicitations of 
the author to retrieve his endeared volume jiroved rruitle.ss. 

t Endea'redly, adv. Ohs. rare. [f. Endkakkd 
ppl. rt.-i- -I.Y-.] iTi an endeared manner. 

16x4 Hkvwuoi) (?MWrrr 4 '. lit. 119 Both cndeerrdly affected 
their luishtirids. 2663 Baxtkk Divine Life 306 A Jonathan 
. . wilt cn(le:trcdlv love that man . . who is appointed to 
deprive him of a rCingdonie. 

t Endaa'rodneaa. Ohs. [f. Endeakem />//. a. 
t -N£s».] T he slate of being endeared ; feeling 
of affection, foiKlnc.‘8. 

1654 Gav ion Pleasant Aotes iii. v. 98 The other , . lo 
shew hls IndccrednesRc, prest often to know the Murderer 
of his friend. 1679 Prof. Conformist 3 That vertuc or rather 
gn-icc of Moderation has graven the most deep and indelible 
characters of eiide.'ircdnc.ss upon me. /i 1703 BuRKi rr 
N. T. Matt. iii. 17 The endearedness of his person : 1 'his 
is my beloved Son. a 1714 M. Hi-nwy Wks. (1835) I. 278 
Embr.'icc each other with a cordial endenrednesx. 
EndeaTing, vhl. sh. [f. Endear V. + -ino *.] 
Tlie action of the vb. Enueak; f cotter, a carcas, 
mode of showing affection. 

i6n K. MissRLriKN E'ree Trade 106 Tlie,.Iosse that 
thereby will fall., vpon all men in the endearing of all 
things. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 324 Kiidcarings, minted 
rurrenl, according to the lawfullncsse or unlaw fulliitsi* of 
iJie laivc lliey would procure. 2678 Yng. Man’s Call. 
Introd. 3 Intended for the endearing of God. 

Endaa*riii(f, ppl- <*. [f- Endkar v. a 
That endears : a. T hat wins or inspires affection, 
b. Manifesting .nffectiort, (’aressing. 

2667 Milton P. L. tv. 337 Senile purpo.se, nor en- 
deanng smiles Wanted. 1680 IL Apo^.^ Apoc. 50 

This is but a just reward of 1 by endearing suffenngs upon 
the Cro.ss. 174R Ku h.xhi’Son Pamela IV. 266, 1 have a 
belter and more indcariug HusUand than ever. 2878 Q. 
Victoria Let. in Lond. Gaz. 27 Dec., I he noble aud cn- 
dcariiig qualities of licr wlinm all now mourn. 

Endoftrin^ly (endD'ri^li), adv. [f. Endear- 
ing ppl. a. + -iTv^.] In an endearing manner. 

<xi722 Kkn Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 202 Each he en- 
dearingly salutes. 1836 E Howaro k. ReHerWx. We patted 
them endearingly with our hand.s. x^ Bancroft Hist. 
If. S. 1 . ix. 286 Who called him endearingly his son. 

Endea'ringness. rare-^. [f. as prec. -f 
'NKSH.J T he stale of being Enoeabino, exhibi- 
tion oi affection. 

2701 Coi.i.iKR M. Auret. (1726) 316 They make up to them 
with great endearingness. 
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Endoanildllt (cn(lT«'iment). Alio 7~S in- i 
doarment. [f. ICndkar v. + >mknt.] 

1 . 'i'hc action of endearing or the fact of l)eing 
endeared : concr. something that endearsi that 
excites or increases affection. 

1663 Anm-^imn. ^ The Object of all this Care, this In- 
decriiient and joy, Is the Ark of Oud. 1673 Lady's Coil. 

II. One of the greatest endearments of Abraham to Ood. 
f6M H. WiiASToM Enthas. i'h. Rome 78 The belief of his 
endearment to (iod. made him often ^rc.sunie upon the 
Kavour of fleaven. >690 Nukkis RaUttudes (i6t;4) I. aoa 
'I'hc Heaihcn, to whom the Unity and AKreement of the 
First Christians was a great indeamient. z88x P. IIkook.s 
Candlt 0/ Lonl 164 Ine enlargement of the faith bring.s 
the endearment of the faith. 

fb. An obligation of gratitude, a bond of 
attachment. Cf. Kndbar v. 6 b. Obs, 

1618 Eaki.k Microcosm,^ i^l'or/d's v>ise wan ^Arh^ 61 His 
deepest indcarment is a coniinunication of misdiicfe. 1677 
Hai-b Contempt. 11. 7s That Lust . . which the . . Saviour, 
upou the Indcarment of hi.s own Blood, begs us to Crucific. 

2. An action or utterance expressive of love or 
fondness ; a caress. Also absir. 

170a Rowb TtimcrL 1. i. 341 Arc War and Slavery the 
son Endearmenc-s With wliich they court the Beauties they 
admire? x•|^^ Kk;haki>son AiMrir/ii IV. 141 Hi.s Indear- 
oicnts iind lendcrness to his I.ady . . was alone worthy of 
all her Kisque. 1853 C. Bhontk fV//i7.V xxxvj. ixS7r>i40i 
M. Paul petted and patted her ; the endeui inents she re- 
ceived were not to be wondered at. 1867 !•' KitCMAM Norm. 
Lon^ 1. iv. 180 A mere name of endearment, 
to. Affection, fondness. Obs. 

tjog STBYi'ii Ana. Ref. 1. xliii. 477 Between these two 
there was a long and great endearment. 1746-7 Jltuvi y 
.l/iri//?. <i8i8) 19 If you really love the offspring of your own 
bodies ; if your bowels yuarn over amiable pledges of 
canjuKaleiuIeannent. xfoi Clark I'iU. Minst r. I. do'l'ravcl- 
Icns returned from foreign ground Feel more endeurmciits 
for their native earth. 

4. The making (a commodity) dearer, rare. 

1864 GuardirtH at Dec. 1218 People bought in provisions | 
against the einU-arincnts of .Sulla's new larills, 
t 6 . The action of enhancing the value of any- 
thing ; also, praise, exaggeration. Obs. 

161a .Shclion (yntlr. I. m. xiii. 249 It is rather a poetical 
Endearment, than an approv'd I'ruth. 1647 Clakknoun 
///si. Refi. m/oa* 1. 11, 113 If his condition . . were .so good 
th.at it needed no indearment. 

Endeavour (cudc’vai), sb. Forms : see the 
verb. [app. f. next verb, which however aj^pcars 
later in our quots.] 

1. The action of endeavouring ; effort, or pains, 
directed to attain an object ; a strenuous attempt 
or enterprise. 

a. 1417 l.n. FuMNYVAi.in EllU Or/£r. Lett. Scr. 11, 1. 56 The 
great lafioures, travels, and endevoures made by your said 
Lifetenauntc. 1440 fSec Enoeavoi'r I'.J. 1549 Crowlky 
Last Trump. 496 Se thou apply the to Iciirnynge Wyth 
all thy busy enduvoure. 1605 Bacom Adv. Learn. 1. v. S 10 
(1873) 42 i'he scope that men propound to thcin.sulves, 
whereuntn they bend their endeavours. z6i8 .Sir R. Bovi.e 
Diary I. 204. 1 gave Mr. Richard Archdeacon a young 
gelding for his ciidcvors alxiut luy purt^h.vc of dongarv.an. 

S'lAKLF.v nut. Phiios. (1701) 79/a We should cm* 1 
ploy therein our utmost study and endeavour. 1743 in Cot. 
Rec. Penn. V. 19 We will use our Endeavours to that End. 
1750 ^uiiN^.0N AVtw/'/ir No. 85 PS To walk with circuin* 
spectiun .. ought to V»e the constiuit eiule.ivour of every 
reusoimblc being. 1814 Wohdsw. IF/r/Zc v. 52 On him 1 
and on his high endeavour The light of praise shall shine 
for e%'er. 18^ Rijskin Mod. Paint. 111. iv. vi. # 4 'The 
life of .Angelico was almost entirely spent in the endeavour 
to imagine the beings bclongini^ to another W'orld. 
p. 1363 SiiUTK .Archit, Aiijb, The firsle irutes of my 
(lor atteinptes and indeuors. z6ii Biiti.K Pref. 10 Thai 
ath bene our indcauour, tliat our marke. 1663 Mahvki.i. 
Corr. xli. Wk.s. 1872-5 II. 89 You have that Iruii of our 
funner indeyors. Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 

(8 Both which he studied with the same indifference and 
iii/ide and falicious indcavour. 1743 J. Morris Serm. ii. 

45 Kind indeavDurs to promote their liappincss. 

b. To do oius mdeavour^s ; to exert onc.’elf to 
the uttermost ; to do all one can (in a cause or to 
an end), arch. 

a. Rflbt. Devytl 4a The Eraperoure charged every 
man to do his endever. Z551 Rouinson tr. More's C/top. 1. 

( Arb.) 56 Doynge my endeuoure to plucke outof iiys myndc 
the . . causes of vice. ssaS Shaks. Merclt. \f. rr, ii. tSa My 
best endeuors shall be done herein. 1688 Evklvn Pfem. 
(1857) II. 281, 1 did my endeavour with the Lords of the 
Treasury to he favourable to him. 1716-I Lady M. W. 
MuN'rACiUP. Lett, I. xiv. 48, I have done iny licst endeavour 
to find out .something worth writing to you. 1745 Bwti.p.r 
W ks. 1874 II. 387 We are to do our endeavours to 
promote virtue and religion amongst men. 18x7 F. Coopkr 
Prairie II. xvi. 255 Yes, lad, ye.s; you would do your en- 
deavours. 1873 Browning Red Co ft. .NigA/-c, 271 Do your 
endeavour like .1 man, 

p. c'1530 IL Riiuuks Bh. Nurture in Babees Bk. fiB68) 
doc your true itideuour. s6ia BRiN.Ht.KY Lud. 

Lit. iii. u6a7» 13 Every one is to doc his best indcavour to 
know how to make it most easie. 

t 2 . Philos. Used by liobbes : (see quot. ; in 
I^tin ronatus'. Ohs. 

Houets Leviaih. i. vi. 23 These .small beginnings of 
Motion, witliin the body of Man . . are commonly called 
Endeavour. 1636 — Elem. Philos. (18.19) ao6, I define cn- 
ae.'ivotir to be motion made in less space and lime than can 
given. 1667 Boyi-f. Grig, Formes St Qual. 3 I/jcal Mo- 
tion, or an Endeavour at it, b not included in the nature of 
Matter. 

Sndeavour (endcvai), v. Forms : a. 5 en- 
devoyre, Andover, (endower, -re), 5-6 en- 


devoir, endever, 5-7 endevor(e, 6 endevyr, 
endevur, endevre, 6-7 endevoiir(e, en- 
deavour. d. 5-7 indevor, 6 indevur, 6*7 in- 
dever, indevour, 7-9 indeavour. [f. En-i + 
Devoir sh . ; cf. the Fr. phrase se meitre en devoir 
de faire quelquechose to make it one’s duty to do 
something; hence, to set about, to endeavour. 
Cf. also the following ciuot : 

13P4 Nottingham Borough Rec. III. 325 And jrat cuery 
Mair for he lyme beyng put in devoire to calle . . his said 
C'haumberleyiu. .to performe the same.] 

1 1- refl. To exert oneself, use effort. Const, to 
with inf. \ (rarely^ for^ tOy with sb . ; also simply. 

a. c 1400 York Myst. iv. 30 .So that ye may endower To 
susteyn bea.st and man . . Dwell heic if tint ye canne, This 
shall be yjur endowre. 1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. He 
. .moche endeuoyred hymtoinakc hym to lerne thedeuync 
Scripture. 1483 Proti. agst. Henry 'Tudor in Poston Lett. 
No. 883. III. 319 Like godc and (me Englishmen to en- 
dover tlicm-sclfs i . for the defence of them. 1491 Act ^ 
Hen. VI L c. 22 PrcainU, Kndevutr youie self and put to 
your hand and spare no cost i3az a Compl. No*ih in 
Furiiiv. Ballads fr. M.SS. I. 33S Vvherfor I inoste, A wyll 
do cvyr, to pr.ay for liys fi^ace my seJfc endevyr. 1540 -1 
M.xMvft Image Gott. (1549) Pref. 1 cndcuoured my selfe 
whiles i had Ic^'sour, to translate it into F.ngli.she. 1641 
J. Jackson Bk. of Conscience 1 endeavour my selfc 
constantly both to refuse the evill and choo.se the good. 

P. 1495 6 Plumpton Ct*rr. 115, 1 .sh.sll indevor me for 
you s%rarre as I cun. 1333 Fisher Wks. 1. 412 If thou wilt 
indeuer thee vpon thy parte. 2389 Puri kniiam F.ug. Poesie 
1. viii. (Arb.) 36 They are a.s it were inforced to indeuour 
them sclucs to arme.H. z6x4 \x)\k-,k S eneca Ep.i66 liidevour 
thyselfc a.s much as in tnee lieth to the end, etc. 1633 
Frattcion vii. 25 In the morning he did indeavour himself 
to make us friends. 

t b. trans. 'Fo exert (one's power\ thoughts, 
etc. Ohs. rare. 

1574 IiELLOWK.s Fant. Ep. (1577) 397 Marcu.s 

Aurelius . . endcuoured lib power to persecute (he Chris- 
liariH. 1606 C. WIooucocke} tr. Hist. Ivstine 124 b, Euery , 
man endeuored his thoiiglits how to make bis duly, love, | 
[etc.] encrese tohim. Ibid. 1,1. 5 b, Maximilian endeiiotcd ; 
ul his power agaimit the 'I'urkc. 16^ Lane. ‘Tracts Civil 
iYar(tS44) 18 Our high Sheriff . . will readily . . endeavour 
the Mwer of the County agaimst our proceedings. 

1 2. inlr. for refl. To strive, try, exert oneself ; 
to direct one’s efforts. Obs. exc. as in 3 . 

1351 TukNKR Herbal 1. (i568- 142 A gourde hath long run- 
nyng branches, whiche naturally indevour iipwarde. 1588 
Ali.kn Admon. 55 'i'he pardun of hb Holines, giuen to all 
. . that . . indcuor in this quarrell. z6e6 G. W(oodcuckk] 
tr. Hist, Ivstine 100 b, All the rcaliue endeuored uAer hi.s 
steps. x6a^ Hargrave Serm. agst. Selfd*olicy 34 Let us 
inoeuour with words and workes. 

S. inlr. (The only rood, use.) To try, make an 
effort. for a sjiecified object; to attempt strenuously, 
a. Const, lo with inf. Also (rarely) used imper- 
sonally in passive. 

a. Z394 .Shaks. Rich. II fy 1. iv, Every man that means to 
live wdf, endeavours to trirst to hinrsolf. 1607 TorsEix 
.SVr/i'/i/z ( 1658) 591 He endevoureth lo disperse and distri- 
bute the knowledge of hb Majesty. 1649 Eari. Monmouth 
tr. .SenaulTs Use of Passions (1671) 3tj6 ' I'is endeavoured 
to part them from themselves. 1651 in Nicholas Papers 
(i836} 269, 1 will endeavour .. to save .something of my 
estate. 1739 Hume Hist. Eng. HI.^ liii. 133 It w.-xs even 
emleavoured to revive the first institution of the college 
of justice. 1883 Vymy^pv. Short Stud, IV. i. iv. 44 He fllie 
}iope] sent the Archbishop of Rouen to Engi.Tnd to en- 
dcavuur to coiiipromi.se matters. 

p. H(m>khr F.ccl. Pol. V. XV. (1611) 207 The tcares of 

their grieued eyes the Prophets indciiuured . .to wipe away. 
c z6ao ill Hatton Coer. (1878) 2 To know God's will and lu 
indever lo doe it. 1743 J. Morrin Serm. ii. 47 He in- 
dcavours to preserve peace. 

b. With clause introduced by lhat. 

x6.. Father Wai..sh in Scotsman (1883) 17 Sept. 2/6 It 
were mure charitable to endeavour that the errors might be 
taken away. 

C. CTjnst, after y f orf, for. 

164* F KENCH Distill, vi. (1651) 194 All the Chyniicall dis- 
coveries are . . found out by . . endeavouring after this. 
2649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. F.jcemp. i. viii. 1*3 A bloody king en- 
deavoured for hb destruction. 1704 Swiifr 7*. Tub AutTior's 
Apvil., Which the world never . . gave them any thanks for 
endeavouring at. Z7ft Addison No. 106? 8, I could 
heartily wish that more of our Country-Clergy would . . en- 
deavour aftera hand;>omc Elocution. 1750 Johnson / fffwWrr 
No. q F 9 Every man ought to endeavour at eminence. 
i8S( Kt. Martinrao Hist. Peace HI, v. ix. 386 He 
was endeavouring after that enjoyment of domestic life. 
s 96 o Mill Repr. Govt, il (1865) to If we are endeavouring 
after more ridies. 

1 4. trans. To use effort or pains for ; to attempt. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

a. 138s J . Bell H addon's A ftsw. Osor, 468 I’he Imtherans 
. . have never endevoured anything more carefully. s6ao 
Hone Subseciuce 059 Hate Couctousnes.se, but endeuour 
thrift. 1647 Clarendon Hist. R^. (1703) TI. vii. 288 We 
shall . . endeavour the extirpation of Popery. X696 More 
Ant id. A th, (7712) Pref. <Ien., He is to endeavour the adorn- 
ing of himself with such accomplishments. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 87 F 6 He who endeavours the cure of our 
intellectual maladies, mistakes their cause. 18x8 Ja.s. Mill 
Brit. India L ill. iii. 5m He was stimulated to endeavour 
the restoration. X871 Kuskin Fort Clav. viii. 17 Hod it 
n^er been endeavoured until now. 

p. T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1380) 405 To in- 
devor the spoite of all that b therein. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. h Commw. <160^ A b, 1 could, .indevor .a draught 
of your most Honourable praises. 167a Marvell Rsh. 
Transp. 1, Z46, 1 have here tndeavoured the utmost in- 
genuity toward Mr. Bayes. 


t b. To try to fulfil (a law). Obs. 

1643 Milton Dhtorce 11. xx. (185X) Every act of true 
faith . . as that whereby we endeavour the law. 

t 6 . To make a (hostile) attempt upon ; to attack. 
Obs. rare. 

1389 Nashe Almond for P, 17 a. It is nought but a 
learned inini.stry which their champion Martin endeuors. 
x6o6 K- Tuknuull in .Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. 5 It 
[tcredol hath such teeth as endeavoureth and coiisumeth 
the hard timber. [Bui perh. a nonce-wd. f. En- ■ 4 Devour. | 

Elldda'T 01 iredp///.a. rare. [f. Fndkavolti 7 /. 
+ -ED L] That has been tried or attempted. 

>805 H. Olnky in Sidney's Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 16 Mine 
endeuored hardiinent. 

t Sndcft’TOiirar* Obs. [f. Endkavouu v, t 
-KU.] One who endeavours ; an aspirant. 

1586 W. Wehre Disc. Eng. Poeirie (Arb.) 15 Your wor. 
shyppe cannot ihusc, but continue your wonted (auourabic 
bcnigiiltie tuwardes all the itidenourers to learning. 1845 
J. Lil.hukne in Prynne Fresh Disc. Blazing Stars 34 An 
endcavourer to set the Princes of the earth together by the 
ear.s. 1663 Cowlky Verses 4* Biss. (1669) 83 I’is crowdm 
.. with the most burdensome sort of Guests, the Kn- 
dcavoureis to ho witty. 1709 .Stfkle Tatler No. 167 p 1 
Dtliour and Industry will but push the unhappy End'^a- 
vourer . . the further off his Wishes. 

EndeftTOTlvinGf (onde’v.'iriij), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prcc. 4 -INO L] The action of the vb. liivoKAVoini. 

1548 R. Huttkn .Sum of Diuinilie L 2 a, Good intencions 
or eiidenoriiiges of reason. 1383 (ioi ding Calvin on Deut. 
vi. 35 An indeuoring to renounce the worlde and all hb 
owne affections. 1665 dANLEY Crotius' L01V-C. IVarres 
2 'I'he unhappy endeavouring of Forrai^n Aid. x8^ Car- 
lyle Heroes (rSqS) 2fir No dining at Freemason’s I'avern 
..and infinite other jangling .Tiid true or false endeavour- 
ing. 1^7 Mem. Bp. of Argyll iii. 32 lu addition to his 
other endeavuiirings. 

iE&dOft'VOUrixig ppl- [f- F-NUEAVoirR v. 
+ -ING“.] That endeavours. Also transf. and 

z6a8 Milton Poems, I’ncat. Exerc. 2 Hail, native lan- 
guage ! lhat.. l>idst move my liisl endeavouring tongue 
to speak. X656 ir, Hobbes Ftem. Thiios. (1 S,39) ’Fb® P®''***- 
which arc pressed by lK>ih tlie endeavouring builics. 2850 
Lynch Theop. Trin. ii. ao I lb net of endeavouring thoiigbl. 
1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxiii. 107 The hard, climb- 
ing path of .an endeavouring artist. 

t li]idea*V01irillBllt. obs. rare. [f. Kh- 
DEAVoiTii V. + -MKNT.] The actioii of endeavour- 
in;j ; ^ Fndkavoub sb. 

iipi3 Skelton Garl. Lautel 400 Vour vndcuormerit So 
have ye done. Z59Z Srrs.mcK M. Hubberd sofl The good- 
{ man was meanly well content, Triall to iniucc of his cn- 
1 deuourment. 

tElldea*V01iroiUI, «• Ob$. ran -K ff. KK‘ 

DEAVot'K sb, + 'OU.S.] Full of endeavour, zealous, 
forward. Hence t Biideavonrouily, oilv. 

1597 Bfard Theatre Gods ludgemeuU 48 Whilst her 
lhu.s strongly and endeauourously emploied himself aboni 

■ thc.se affaire.s. a 163Z Do.nne Ess. Divinity {itix) <1% Fu» 
j no man was euer more endeavourous than he. 

Endebt, -od : see 

I Slldoca, an incorrect form of 11 KM dec a-, a. 
i Gr. fvhtKa eleven ; occurring in Ende'cagTon, a 
j plane figure of eleven sides ; Sndeca gsrxionB a. 
i Hot.y having eleven pislils; S ndeoaphyllous 
a.y having eleven leaflets; lS:xideoaB7lla*1>io 11., 
having eleven syllables ; S^ndaoaay'llablt, a verse 
of eleven syllables ; sec Hendecagon, -oynoub, 

-PHTLI.OIJS, -SYLLABIC, -SYLLABLE. 

Snded (e nded), ppl. a. [f. PImd v. and sb. + 

-F.D.] 

1 . 'I'hat has conic lo an end. 

1598 Chai'man Iliad \\. 479 Every ended year..th’ Athe- 
nian youths please him with offerings. ^ x^ SiiAK& Much 
Ado 1. i. 299 When you went onward in this ended action. 
1677 Sf.dlky Ant. ff Cl. v. i. (1766) 191 Let not his bloiH.1 
now stain the ended war. z888 Eli en M. Tavlor Madeira 
59 In bidding the ended day farewell. 

2. [From the jA] With prefixed adi. or numeral : 
Having its end (of a certain kind) ; having i,a cer- 
tain number of) ends. 

EndBiotio (end.'ri'ktik), a. [ad. Gr. ivhtiKTtnvs 
f. hbfiKPbvat, f. iv in + bstKvbvai to show.] Serving 
to .show or exhibit ; probative. 

(A name of one of the classes into which the Platonic 
Duilogucti were divided by ancient grammarianH or coin- 
mentatom. Cf. Diog. Laert. 111. 49.) 

x 5 ss do Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 175/1 Agonbtick 
[diiicourse is] Endeic:tick [or] Anatreptick. 1791 Ekfibld 
Hist. Philos. 1 . ais The Agoni.stic dialoj^ues, suppo^ to 
resemble the combat, were either EndeicUc, as exnibiting a 
.specimen of skill, or Anatreptic presenting the spectacle of 
a perfect defeat 1855 Butler Led. Am, Philos. (18741 323 
Another classification [of Platonic Dialogues] of ^Rt an- 
tiquity is based vpon the .style and purpose of the dialogue, 
—as raaieutick, anatreptick, endeictick, and so forth. X876 
tr. ZelleVs Plato 97 note. 

t fittdei'ffn. v.i Obs. rare. In 4 endeyne, 
endyne. [aa. OF, {f ^endai^nier :-L. indigndri : 
see Indignant.] intr. To be indignant. Const. 
in, upon. 

x^ Wyclif z King* xxl. 4 I'hanne Achab cam into bis 
hows, endeynynge. and grutchynge upon 
Naboth Jezraelitc tiadde spoken to hym. — tVisd, xii, 27 
In the whiche suffring thei endeyneden. — leu. Ivii. 0 
Whether vp on tliese tningus I shal not endyne. 
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msDiNa, 


mnxaaK. 

Ots. rare. [f. ICn- 1 -f Diigx !>.] 

rejl. m UciuN. 

a MM Kt/if. PUca fr, TtuHnttm MS. (<867) 87 [H«l 
)mt for dule endeynede hym to dye. 

t S&dai'gnOlia, a. OAs. rare-K [f. Endkiqn 
v.l^.-oUH.] Disdainful. Cf. Dktonous. 

£1400 7'est, Lave t. (1560) 374/3 If any would [be] en* 
dcynous, or prowd, or l)c envious. 
tBndeiuent. OAs. rare^^, 

a T490 Caxton F.neydos (1889) 16 Entcndynge to ^uc com- 
rorte..and counseyl, to thcndementeR \jread Uientende* 
Jdente.sj and engynes of the werkinen. 

t Endemate. OAs, Also 4 enedmate, 5 ed- 
metta, enmoUe. [f. Meat.] Duck> 

weed, Lemna minor, 

^1387 SinoH. Bartl. 37 Lentigo super aquam crcscit, 
encdmete. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 140 £ude mete [r'. r. 
endmcte, endiiiette, enmnttc), lenticula, 

Sndauiial (end/ rnial), a, [f. Gr. h^fu-os of 
or bclonjjdng to a slate or people + -ai..] - En- 

t)EMIC a. 

* 67 * Sir T. Phownk Let. Friend I 14.^1881)137 F.nde- 
mial and local iiifirmitieH proper unto ccrt.im regions. 1683 
W. Hakmks P/uirntandogia xxw 355 The Dutch have a 
Natural, and Kndcinial aversion to all Kinetickf;. vjffi C. 

I..UCA.S kss. IVaters 111 . 345 We find them subject to no 
particular endemial disorder. x8o8 FIkntham .SV. Reform 8 
Another vice endcnii.'il anions lawyers. 1830 (joowiN 
( V|pWf'r/<y 111 . xii. Not one conqiany of these tndeiniui 
bi^aiids was any longer to be heard of. 

Endamic (ende mik), a. and sA, [f. Gr. iv in 
+ 5 ^/i-os people + -U'.] 

A. at(/. Constantly or regularly found among a 
(specified) people, or in a (specified) country : etf. 

a. Of plants or animals ; Having Ihidr ordinary 
habitat in a certain country; opposed to exotic. 
b. Of diseases : I lahitually prevalent in a certain 
country, and due to permanent local causes. 

1759 ( fOi.DSM. Bee No. X A dcfumiily which, as it was 
endemic . . it had been the custoni . . to loulc upon .as the 
greatest beauty. 1776 Aoam Smith IP. jV. 1 . 1. vdi. jjnote, 
Kumincs arc periodical or endemic in Hitidost.an. x8aa 
Afed. yrnt. V111.4y> ’^I'hc author . . proceeds . . show in 
what .sense llie plu^iic may be termed endemic. x830-a 
Lyiiit.i. Princ.deol. (1875) 1 1 , iii. xli. 413 'Hie endemic, and 
other species of aiiimaLs and plants in the Atlantic Isl.ands. 
185* 11 i.a(:kib .'ithd. Ltuig. t An unretkcling habit of routine 
that seems endemic umongotlicial men in our country. 1876 
Uakwin Cross ^ Fer/it. xi. 4*5} Decs .. visit many exotic 
flowers as readily as the endemic kinds. 

B. sA, An cudemic disease. Also 

xtMUi J. CuANot.ifK Fan HeisHoni's Oriat. igi If is not 
manifest, that Kndcmicks or things proper to peoplrt in the 
Countrey where they live, are drawn by the Arteries, 1809 
W. litviNr; Knickero. vn. viii. (1849) 417 That talking en- 
demic, so prevalent in this countiT. 1857 Ducklk CiVvVm. 
I. xi6 Kuro|K!.'in diseases, sonic of which, such as .small- 
]iox, have passed from cpideniies imo endemics. 1859 Rat. 
Rev, VIII. vtjiji SnuLbislnifts.s is an insidious endemic. 

Endemioal (endc'inikal ), a. [f. prec. 4 - -al.] 
« Enokmic tZ. 

>637 Cl. SfAkKKY Helmont's Find. 92 Tliose endcmical 
maliguant vapours, which infect the air. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compif. vi. ao8 With the /Egyptians . . the I'lague is 
cominonlv cndemical. 1788 Dcukk .V/. agst. IF, /fastings 
Wks. XIll.424 Drlbery was flic ancient, radical, endemicnl, 
and ruinous di.steniper of the Company’s affairs. 183X CaB' 
\.\i.w, .Sart. Res, 1 18.^8) 94, I mean the epidemic, now cn- 
deinica 1 ,ofView-lunuing. 1870 J. C’a.mi:kon Pkases Tkought 
ISO The endcmical disorder passing rapidly into epidemical. 

Endemically, tidv. [i. Knokmical a. + -i.y 
In U11 endeinicul manner ; an an endemic. 

x66x Hickfrincili. Janmica 100 'J'liere is no Countrey 
Disease, .endcmir.ally raging ihrouuhoul the Isle. 1804-9 

I. anik)K /mag. Conv. (1S46) I. 21 It . .urevcnis the expan- 
sion of principles cndcmically noxious through incalculable 
ages. >835 flouseh. IFds. XU. 71 Goitre prevails cn* 
demically. 

Endeuioity (endcmi'<;Tti\ [f. Endemic a. -f 
-ITY.] 'J’he quality or fact of being endemic. 

1886 Mvers P/utni. Living 298 The sporadic endemicity 
of certain traditions of folk-lore, 1887 Rev. Jan. ati6 'I'lic 
limits of the area c,f endemicity. 

t Ende'mioilB, «• OAs. rare - \ [f. Gr. 

/xi-os (see KNi)E.MiAL) + -<»t’S.] Endemic. 

tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, i. 37 The lapanois . .in their 
endeinious Cod-rupture. 

EndemniQrt -ity : see Ind-. 
t Endemo'nianm. OAs, rare-^. [f. Gr. ^vin 
4. Aal/jmVt Aalfiov^os Demon, on analogy of en/Au- 
siasm.] Inspiration by a demon. 

1731 Bvrom AViMw. Poet, Wks. 1773 II. 24 The v.ariety 
of delusion with which a different spirit may then possess 
its votaries will centre, .in cndemonia.sni. 

Enden, var. Hkndkn, OA.v., hence. 
filld6]liia*ti0]l. OAs. rare. Also indonlKa- 
tion. [f. En denize v, + -ation.] The process of 
making (a person) a denizen or citizen. 

»SW J Stubbes Gaping Cm// C They., are accompted 
members with us of lays body by endenization or enfraun* 
chisemenl. Pjiynnk O^n. Gt. Reale 77 ^Secondly, of 

Indenization or Knfranchismant. 1685 Evbi.yn (X857) 

II. 358 ‘rhere were also another pardon, and two indeniza* 
tions. 1709 D MiLHouSNe^ Melius fug. 8 Our law-books 
give us an account of endenization. 

t E&de*niS6« V. OAs. Also Indonlse. [altered 
form of Endenizen, assimilated to verbs in 

1. trans. To rtiake a denizen or citizen of ; to 
naturalize, enfranchise. Also transf, and fy. 


139B Florio, Pairiore^ to eadenize, or enfranchise into a 
countrie. 1603 Danigl Def. RAinte(iji 7 ) f Every language 
hath her proper Number or Measure, .which Cu.stom. .doth 
indenixe and make natural. 1614 Darubavk (ifiist.SVT'm. 
li tij b, IJauid made hast to be indenized, and poKsrssed of 
the K ingdoine of H eauen. 16^ Luttbfj.l Bri^f Re/. ( 1 857 » 
I. 404 Several French.. are lately golt out of France, .and 
the King hath indenized several of them. 

2. 'I'o remove into another order of being; to 
change into a superhuman or supersensuous form, 
and so to ‘spirit away,* to ‘translate*. Hence, to 
metamorphose. 

z6xo IIkalry .SV. jiug. Ciiie ofGod >EneaB was not to 
hcc found ; some said he was indenizM. 1633 J* Fisiikr 
Jrne Trofans 11. iii, in Hazi. DodsleyXW. 17a The perverse 
and peevish Are next indeniz’d into wrinkled apes. 

Hence Endo’niBod ppl. a.^ Endo’niaing vA/. sh. 

i6ie W. Foi.kinciiam ArtofSurrfeyi. vii. 14 What choice, 
selected, and endenized Hcarnes PlanLs, Fruits and Phy.sicall 
Siinpli‘.s be implanted and be.stowcd. 1843 W. Burton tr. 
Alsiedius' Beloved City 'I'o Rdr. 2 The generall welcome 
and long cnteriainnicnt, which the other ft^rned workes of 
this same Authour have had in our Schooles. .seemed to me 
not to deny this piece an endenizing, or frccdoiue. 

Endaniien (ende‘niz.in), V. Forms : 6 en- 
denison, 7 on*, indenlzon, indenizen, 6- en- 
denizen. [f. En- I 4* Denizen.] 

1 . trans. To make a denizen or citizen of; to 
naturalize*, enlrntichii-:c. Also transf. 9 x\^Jig. 

xgga G. Hakvf-v New Letter f> Oh that the wor<i^ Du 
Dartas were so endentsoned. /x 1637 B. Josson Eng. Gram. 
Words indetiizened, i. e. derived from the Greek, and com* 
moiily used as iCng^iish : as azure, zt\Tl, zephyre, etc. 1631 
I'rouhart ymn'l wks. (t834t lys I.iberty to endenizon new 
citizens in the commonwealth oflangiiagcM. 1708 Pi'nn in 
/'a. Hist, StK. Mem. X. 292, I shall get them either natur- 
alized or endenizened by the Uueeii. 1833 Lamb A 7 /a, 
Ihtached Th. Bks. 420 'J’he lMX>k.s. .have not endenizened 
llicinselves . in the national heart. i8m (Godwin Ctoudesley 

III. n. 33, 1 would have endcnlscncd myself in a country 
where 1 could make myself respected, 
ta. intr. To become a denizen or citizen. Ohs, 
1598 F121KI0, Inurbare^ to endenizen, tu become, .a citizen 
or a ciuill man. 

Endont, endenture: see Indent, Indenture. 
i* Ende'Utly, «. or aJv. Her. OAs. rare. Also 
in 6 endontallye. [f. F. endenti indented 4- -i.Y.] 
-- Indented. 

xeldABk. St. AlAans, Her, D iij b, The fifthn f|uadratc is 
c.'iluc endcntly of iij dtuerso weis. 1386 Fkrne Bias, Gentrie 
2<^'rhc la.st of the quadratc-s finall was called endcntallyc. 

Endentus. 

1^7 7 'rialTreasnrt m Hazl. Dedsleylll, 263 Korofnmns 
living here there is no point endentus, Therefore a little 
mirth is worth much .sorrow, some .Siay. 

Exider [e*ndnj sb, [f. End v. -h -RR.] He who 
or that which ends. 

a. lie who or that which puts ,in end or ter- 
mination to anything. Formerly also, He who 
biings a person to his end. 

fi386 CiiAUCKR Knight's /*. 1918 Myn hcrlcs lady, ender 
ofmylyf! 1387 'ruHiiKKV. Prag. T. <1837) 193 'fhe day 
thou .s.'iwstc me last, W.is ender of my life. z6xa Kowi.ani>s 
Afore Kfianes Vet 27 When the ender of all mortals comes, 
F.alc death. 1673 Daxtkk Cnth.^ Pheol. 11. 131 'I’he maker 
hut not the ender of ('ontroversies. 1879 K, K. Dooulas 
Confucianism iii. 76 Dcustiny is called the giver and ender 
of lire. 

b. He th.at brings anything to completion, 

x^ Wyci.if Ilebr. xii. 2 Diholdingc into the maker of 

fcitli and ender (Vulg. consummator\^ Ihcsu. X413 Lvix;. 
/V/pr, Smvle v. xiv. (1483) 108 The hooly ghoost that is the 
cmler and the fulfiller. 

+ E'nderp a. OAs. Forms : 3- 4 endir, -ur, 5 
endyr, 3-5 ender. Also 5 endurs, endris, 
enderes, endyrn, Sc. andyrs. [app. a. or f. 
GN. cftdr adv., * formerly, else, again ’, corrc.sj), to 
Goth, amiiz-'jth) ‘either’ (conj.), and i)erh. to dial. 
Gcr. ender, ehnder ‘before, sooner*; the Olcut. 
type *andi% is an adv. in the compar. deg. related 
to And. It seems probable that ender -day, ender- 
night, were originally compounds of the ailv., 
though a trace of adjectival flexion occurs in fhe 
ON. compound mdra-nar ‘at some other time*. 
The forms w ith final s are of obscure origin.] 

Only in phrase, This auUr day, night, year, in- 
dicating a day, etc. recently past, 
a xyso Cursor M, 4561 Mcthoghtindrein,hkeiKl<ir night, 
i com in a tnedu slight.^ tbul. 5672 Wil )x>u sla me al.s 
pou has slain pis entlir dai pc egypeian’/ c X330 A rih 4 
Merl. 917 So Y slepe this ender-night Bi me lay a sclcouthe 
wight. X393 OowFR Conf, 11 , q8i 'I’his ender day as 1 gan 
fare, e 1400 Thomas of ErceUiaune 25 iCambr. MS. e 1430} 
As I me went pis Amlyi-R day [ /'hom/on Kndres dayu, 
Lansd. this tliender day], (fast on my way makyng my mone. 
e 1440 tpomydan 830 1 am . . f he strange .Hciuycre, 'J Jiat .serv yd 
niy lady this endris yere. c X450 Ouy U-amv, iC) 2828 Me 
slewe iny lordys sune (.e etn|N;ruwre 'I'his endurs day in a 
stowre. a 1430 Le Marie A rih, 1017 Thinkc yc not mi this 
endris day. 

1 fence Andandth ativ. [ 0 £. siO time, occasion], 
previously, beforetime. 

0x300 Cursor At, 2x10 AfTrtk .. That andcsith [Fait/. 
sum tide] was cald Libl Ibid. 24268 iGntt.) Mi schepe cr 
funden. .pat tint war andersith [Edinb. andersipe].^ 

tS'llddry OAs. rare~K [Vvar. of Enter; 
but cf. * ender implied in next.] intr. To enter. 

e I3R3 Sir Trittr. 323 Ysett he naj> pe long asise And 
endred hep per inne. 


t E*adare«t, . OAs. rare- K [superlative of 
* ender, Indeu, inner.] Inmost. 

Myrr. our tadye 80 Prayse hym.. in the en* 
det est of yourc harte for the benefytes. 

Endemnatio tendaima.'tik), a. [f. Gr, ^1^4 
stem of skin 4 *I0.] « next. 

III mud. Diets. 

Endermio (endd jmik), a. [f. Gr. iv 4 
skin + - 1 C.] 'I'hal acts on the skin, or by pene- 
trating )x;neatli the skin. BMermie method (sec 
qiiot. 1831). 

X83X I. Davif-s Man. Mat, bled, 263 He administers it by 
theeiiacrmic method ; that Is, applievT in the form of a salve 
on a part deprived of the epidermis. 1873 H. Wood T/terap. 
(1^9) 9x The cndermic method is very rimdy employed. 

Sndermioal (end.^umikal ), XX. [f. Endehmio a. 
+ -al.J « prcc. Hence Bndo'rmloaily adv., by 
the cndcrmic method. 

*®49~S« Toon Anat. IV.' 1260/1 Certain medicines. . 
applied endcrini(:.Tlly, may induce a siriiil.'irouiiditiori. 1873 

H. Wool! V'heritp. ijffyg) 164 Veratria is rxceedinuly irritai* 
iiig.^ producing when given hypodcnnically or etideriiiically 
severe pain. 

t E'ndermoat, <X. OAs. rare- *. [Irregularly 
f. End jrA., after the analogy of Hindkhmoht, etc.] 
Nearest to the end ; furthest. 

1803 S. a need. Eng. Lang. 102 Our Cockney has 

analogy to warrant him in his compounds when be talks 
of the endermost house in a street. 

Enderon (enderpn'. Phys, [Irregularly f. Gr. 
h \n + 5 fp-os, Aip-fAa skin.] A teim inttqduced 
by l*rof. Huxley to denote the inner <lcrm or 
true skin, or any homologous structure. Opposed 
to Ecderon. Hence Bndero'nio <x. 

1839 ITuxi.iiY in Todd Cyel. Anat. V. 476/1 'I'he entire 
internal (deep) area of metamorphosis (I call] the Enderon. 
xSya Mivakt AA-w. Anat. 217 'J lie name Knderon is ap- 
plied to the deeper or dermal layer wherever situate. 

Endesith : see End sA. 25. 

Endetted, ohs. form of Ikdkbted. 

L 1386 Ciiaucfk Chan. Fern. Prol. 4- 7 *. 181 And yet 1 am 
endciied so tlu*rby Of gold. 1561 tr. Cahnn's J’oure Godlye 
Sertn, ii. sig. l)v, If wc be so endetted and buiinde to god. 

Endoure, obs. form of Endubk. 
t Elldew,?^ Ohs. In 6ondup. [f. Kn- ’ a Dew 
. fA.] trans. l o moisten as with dew ; to l-edcw. 

<• X310 Baiut.av Mirr. Gooti 71 /aw«. (15701 A iij, .Swete 
siiowres de.scetuling with droppes Chriutaliiic Kriuiietli the 
^[Y ground. 

Endow, Endoyne, obs. f. Endue, Kndrion. 
tS'lldfull, a. OAs. rare ^ '. [f. End sA. + Fuli..] 
Full of end.s or aims; ambitions, busy. 

Hence ?E'ndfally adv. rarc~ \ t But perhaps 
should be read as two words, endfu/fy.) 

1843 (JuAkLes .Sfli. Recant, v. 58 Demi I'hy endfull heart 
to make hcav'iis glor^ th’ end. cx^ooApoi. J.o/t. 61 He is 
|>e midyl, etid, orclcyning. & gnuermng, He is emirully con- 
suming & keping. 

tSndiabldOp *'• OAs. rate-*, [ad. F. endi 
abler, f. cn in 4 diahU devil.] trans. To pul a 
devil into, jios-icss as with a tlevil. 

a 1734 Noki'ii F.xam. (1740) 571 Such an one ns might 
best enriiablee the Rabble, and set them a liawling against 
Popery. 

t Endia'blemeilt. OAs. rare-*, [as if a. Ft. 
^endiabkmmt, f. endiabler \ see prec.] Diabolical 
possession. 

a X734 North F.xam. iii. viii. F jis (1740^ 608 Tliere was a 
terrible Rage of Faces made at him [JSir John Moor), as if 
an ICndiablemeiit ha«l po.nscssed them all. 

Endiadem, Endiaper : see Kn- prejix i. 
Endict, Endight, etc,, oI>s. ff. Indict, Indite. 
Ending (e‘ndiij\ vld. sb. [f. Knd v. • + -INO*.] 

1 . 'Fhe action of the verb End*: termination, 
conclusion, completion ; t death, etc. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp.Man. xiii. 39 Softlkc]>art rip Is wonildc 
endurig. e 1x73 Lamb. Htmt.ji tlixl-.^efe us..riht scrili 
t-t ure eiidiinge. c 1330 R. DkUNNr. Chron. (1810) 10 Whan 
)ic Kyiig Kynwolf luTd don bisendyng. X340 II amfomc Pr. 
Const', 34 Sw4 sal be iGodj mak cnilynuOfallc thing. X375 
Barhour Bruce iii. 276 'I'o bryng All tliair empress to gud 
endyng. c 1410 Ckrtm. Fi/od. i And ?cvc me grace to bntnff 
to gt^dc heyndyngc. i 148^ Bigi^y Myst. 11882) 1. .3x4 . 1 
pray god bryng nym to an illc endyng. 1381 Act 5 Eliz. 
c. 15 S I (Kuftlicadi, J he KApiratioti and Ktuhng of the 
.St.'ituic. XS94 TIouki-r Efct. Pot. 1. x. (i6n) 33 For the 
emliiig of strifes toiirhing matters of Christian lieleefe, 
x8a9 Mimon Nativity 219 Time is our tedious song should 
here have eniling. 1653 I'i'i.i.nt Hist. Camb. (1840) 139 
Her death . did not finally obstruct the ending of St. John s 
('ollegc. 17^ F.n iick London IV. 34 The terms, or times 
for pleading .-ind rndiiig of caii.ses in the civil courts. 1818 
C.Hviay. Digest led. 2' IV. 72 Every Ica.'^e must contain a 
Miffir icnl degree of ccrtairity, as to it.s bc)dnning, continu- 
.incc, .Tiid ending. X848 Ci/moii Bolhie x 1 ’hc sports were 
now at the ending. x868 .Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 11 . 
III. 400 A fair ending crowned a troublous day. 

2 . The concluding pr.*t of a piece of work, a 
book, etc. ; formerly also, of a space of time. 

c xv»Rom. Rose 2163 The book is good at the eendyng. 
1833 Pa(;itt Christianogr, lit. 1x636' 88 Although we live in 
the latter ending of the world. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I. ri4 'J'hc Dialogue fails in unity, and hat not a proper 
beginning, middle, and ending. 

3. 'I'hc hast part or termin.ation of an organic 
staicture ; an extremity. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Pkaner., 4- Ferns 232 
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ENBiira. 

With blind endincs only in the growing*point9 and at (he 
cndii of periphcraT branches. 

4 . The concluding^ part of a word, of a metrical 
line, piece of music, etc. ; also, an inflexional or 
formative suffix. 

.SHAK& Much Ado V. ii. 40, I can find out no rhyme 
to lady but baby . . for scorn, horn, .for school, fool, .verie 
ominous endings. 1814 L. fIcNT Feast (1815) r Hut 
volumes of ending::, iueg'd in as you need 'em, Of hearts 
and imharts. 1857 Hf.i.siork Psalter Noted Pref. viii, 
Kach of the Tones . . ha.% a variety of endings. 1864 Reader^ 
34 Sept. 375 Replacing all the eridines of Us oblique cases 
by their prepositional value. 1^5 Jowftt Piato (ecL a> 1 . 
Introil. ij The want of case endings. 

6. atlrih. ; esp. f ending-day, the day of death ; 
t ending-post, the winning-post ; ending-stone, 
(f/. a particular kind of millstone (seequoU.y 
Chart, Thurkytel in Cod, Dipl. IV. 294 Bute he it 8c 
deppere bete er his ending day. «• 1310 Sir Trisir. 1672 
Her tone' iiii^t no iniin tvin Til her endingday. sgaj Lu. 
Bkrnfks Froiss. 1 . cccxxxii. jao At Iasi came his endyng 
day. vfia R. Hehf.r Horse Matches ix. 29 As site or they 
comein by the ending-po.st each heat. 1791 ‘ Cf. CiAMUAin)' 
Acad. Horsetn.^ xv. 126 One was seen (o arrive at the 

ending Post without his bridle. 1883 K. Ingersoli. in 
Harpers J une Now the ending-stones are en- 

countered, which break tlie germinal point oflf each grain. 
gilding (e’ndiij), ppl. a. [f. Eni> v.i + -ino^.] 
1 . That ends, .finishe.s, or puls an end to ; final. 

a \Tg» Cursor M. 25863 iCotl.lTo ending fir sal hou Ije 
.send. >581 Sidney A^l. Peetrie ( Arb.) 30 The ending end 
of all earthly learning, beinj^ vertuous action. x8a6 R. 
Irving, liahylon II. vi^ 228 This ending act of judgment and 
desolation may begin. 

f 2. In intr. ^^nse : Dying, near one’s end. Obs. 
1997 Shak.s. a Hat. /r, iv. y. 80 This bitter taste Yecld 
his engro-ssemonls To (he ending Father. 

Hence t B'ndingly, adv. Ohs. 

16x1 CoTCK., PericdifiuemeKU endtngly, concludingiy, or 
towards the conclusion. 

Endip, obs. var. Indip. 

Endirke^n, obs. form of Endark. 

Enditch ; see En- prep 3. 

Endite, etc., obs. f. of Lnoict, Indite, etc. 
Endive (C'ndiv). Forms : 5-6 endyve, (5 
endywo), 6 -7 endiue, 6- endive, [a. Fr. endive 
« Pr., vSp. and It. endivia late L. *intybea adj. 
fcm. f. intibus {Jnfubus, intyhus, -urn). A late Gr. 
tvrv^ov (loth c.) is prob. ad. I^.)] T'he name of two 
Hjiecie^ of C'hicory {Ciehorium^ N.O. CompositseX 
a. C. fn/ybus, now called Wild Endive, Suc- 
cory, or Chicory, indigenous in Europe, and 
common in a wild .state in many parts of England, 
b. In mod. use chiefly applied to C. .Endivia, 
alleged by some >vriters to have been imported 
intoiiurope from China in the i6ih c. Ofthis there 
are two varieties, the Batavian or broad-leaved, 
formerly called also Scariole, and that with a 
curled or fri/2led leaf, which is commonly blanched 
for use as salad, etc. 

Buth $pecic.s have pale blue flowers ; the * blue endive ' of 
the poets is C. Intybus. 

c X440 Promp. Parv, 140 Endyve, herbe, endhna, 1533 
Ki,YCfT Caet. Ifelthe 1 1 54 1) 28 b, Endyve and .Scariole be mochc 
like in their operation to Cykorie. 1597 GEftANn Herbal 
II. xxvii. § 4 Curled Endive hath Ivaucs nut viilike to those of 
the airled or Cabbage I^ittuce. x6w Cui.I'ki'I'ER Riverius 

1. 1. at But in Summer we can all^ .a moderate use of 
Herbs , .as Endive, Succo^', Sorrel. *7*0 Phimps Pastorals 
iv. 8 Daisies white and Endive t>lue. 1700 Gay Poems 
(1745) 1 . iij Upon her grave the rosemary they threw The 
daisy, butter-flower and endive blue. x83a Pe^. Subst. Food 

g Endive.. cultivated, if not found wild, in China and 
tan. x88s Carden a8 ^an. 62/3 Endive, both curled and 
avian, must be got into cold frames and blanched a.s 
r^uired for use. 

Endiaen: see En- prep 3. 

Endleofan, -lyfta, -leofte, -left, 

obs. forms of Eleven, Eleventh. 

r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 1 17 Endlcofte unheau is folc beo butan 
steore. c xm A'. A Us. 57 Oenner was (he endleft Iwm- 
prtu/ed andlcfit} Feverel the tweolthe. 

Endleei (e ndlos;. a. and adv. [OK. %ndelcas, 
f. ^de, End sb . : sec -less.] Having no end. 

1 . Having no end or limit of duration ; unend- 
ing, eternal. 

c KB K. A^xfred /forth, xxxviii. 8 3 pa earniba bcoJ> ende- 
lea.se J»e ece l>iob. c tsj$ Lamb. flam. 77 Hit seal king 
Iton on b«:t endelese kincHche. a iat5 Ancr. R. 146 pi 
mede pet were eiideleas xif jii god dede were ihoicn. M97 
R. Glouc. (1724) 15a * Alas !’ ne seyde, * be deulful harm, 
bat ysendcics !’ a 1310 Hampole Ixxv. 4 Eightyn- 

and bou wondirfully rra hillus cndlc.s fVuIg. a tnontibus 
nternis]. 1393 C’tOWRH Con/. II. 70 Whos name shall be 
cndeles For the merveiles which nc wrought. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 321 And I byleue endelesse lyfe. Itt3 
Shak.s. Rich. 1 1 , i. lii. 222 My. .time-bewasted light Shallhc 
extinct with age, and cndic.ssc night. X65X HonoES Lesdath. 
IV. xlvi. 374 Eternity . . an Endic.sse Succcs-sion of 'Pime. 
i7if STiiKi.E .^pect. No. 75 E 8 Death .. is a short Night 
followed by an endless Day. iSay Pollok Course T, v, 
Heard the burning of the endless flames. 1890 Tp.nnvson 
In Mem. xi.vii. iii, And we shall Itit at endless feast. 

b. hyperbolicaUy for ; Interminable ; perpetual, 
incessant, constant. 

c 888 K. i'K.LFRfcn *Boeth. xxxvl. | 1 pat . . is endeleas 
wundor. 1577 B, ijsstssiiiHereslnuVs Husbi 11. (1586) 5a b. 
To speue of all Kortc» of Itearhes and flowers, were an end- 
IcHse labor. 1994 Hooeu EqcL Pot. 1. x. a6 Strife 


and troubles would be endlesse. 1633 P* Fletcher Psalm 
63 There we laid, asteeping Our eyes in endless weeping. 
sM-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 103/1 How long a 
ni^t is this, how endless ! 1791 Johnson Rambler No. 141 
F lo It were endless to recount the shifts to which 1 have 
been reduced. 1796 Burke Regie, Peare^lVti. 1842 11 . 325 
All the multiiilied, endless, nameless iniquities, xaso Keats 
St, Agues xxi. The lover's endle-xs minutes slowly pass'd. 
1847 Lkwks //»/. Philos, (18671 I. 213 Hence the endless 
repetitions, divisions, and illustrations of positions almost 
.self-evident. i8;a E. Peacock Mt^el Heron 1 . i. 4 Pouring 
out endless platitudes. 

2 . Of things extended in space : Boundless, in- 
finite ; now chiefly with reference to length. For- 
merly also of depth : Bottomless. Often hyper- 
bolical, 

14x3 Lvdg. Pilgr, Sooule v. i. ^I859^ 72 The grctc 
heuen . . is nought endeles, nc infynyte. 1431-50 tr. 
///Xvfri* (Rolls') I. 331 In b^ west side he hab endc 1 e.s 
occean. X994 R. SotrTHWKt.L in Shahs. (*. Praise is How 
endlubse is your Labyrinth of blisse.^ 1633 P. Fletcher 
Elisa 1. xxiv, Els had the cndlesse pit too quickly caught 
me. X647 CowLhv Mistress iv. (16^1 42 By Thee the one 
dues changing Nature through Her endless Labyrinths 
pursue. X896 Kanr Arct.EipL Jl. xx. 199 Weary of the 
endless waste of ice to sc.\wa rd.. X864 Mrs. Carlyle I^eti. 
III. 238 An old manor house, with endless passages. 1873 
Bi.ack Pr. Thule viii. 129 Tlie endless miles of moor. 

3 . Of immaterial thinj^, quality, number, etc. : 
Unbounded, limitless, infinite. 

*38 . Wyclik Sel. lyks. III. 509 Pc reule ijoven of Crist 
ofhis endeles wisdom and his cndelc.s charitee to inaiikinde. 
14^ 1930 Myrr. our Ladye 4 Of the bicssyd cndeics 
Tnnitc. 1999 Shaks. John v. vi. 12 Thou, and cndlcs 
night, Haue dune me shame, a 1698 R. Harris in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. P.s. cxxxvt. i Metcy. -is negatively endless . . 
bec;mse unboundable for being. 1776 Adam Sm|TI1 fV. N. 

I . I. xi. 175 Fur the amusement of those desires which 
cannot be gratified, but which seem altugether endless. 
1863 E. Neale Anal. Th, 4* Nat. 53 A phase in itself 
endTcss, as Kant calls iL since no limit can be put to the 
possible nuxlificatioiis 01 quality. 1875 Jowkn* /Va/r>(cd. 2) 
111. 1 61 'I'hc individual man has an endless value in the 
sight of Owl. 

+ b. qiiasi-.f/^ (Arithmetical) infinity. Obs. 

X3^ Trevhu Barth. De P. R. xix. exxvi. (1495) 926 The 
nonibrc linc.Tn bcgymnytli fro one anti is wryte arowe and 
lync vrito endlesse. 

4 . Having! no definite extremity or terminal point 
of length. + a. Jindless gttl : the colon (|x.Thaps 
including the rectum). Obs. 

c 1450 yoc. in Wr.-W flicker 574 C<;A>N, lhe endelex guite. 
Ibid. 603 Podex, the endeles gut, 

b. Mech. Endless batul, -cable, -chain, -strap\ 
one whose ends are joined for the purp^ise of con- 
tinuous action over wheels, etc. Endless knife, 
saw: a continuous band of steel \vith either a sharp, 
or a toothed edge for a similar purpose. Endless 
scretv: a short length of screw revolving on an 
axis, by which continuous motion U imparted to 
a toothed wheel. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 98 A r;wid inarion 
is coniinunicated . .by means of an endless strap from a large 
fljf wheel. iSaa ImisonAV, /jrArKed. Webster) 1 . 58 Screw. s 
with sharp threads, have more friction than those w’ith 
snu.Tre threads ; and endless screws have more than either. 
1833 Holland Manuf. Metal II. 144 (Cabinet Cycl.) Pro- 
jecting points . .acting in the links of an endlevs chain. 1854 

J. Hogg i. ii. (18671 14a By a slight variation in 

their positions produced by an cndless-screw motion. 1884 
Health Exhib.Catai.ws'x One Brazing Machine for endless 
knives. ^ S889 Lam Times LXXX. The cloth, .being 
caught In an cndlc.ss Icaihem band running over a pulley on 
the shaft. 1887 Daily Neivs 8 Feb. 6/3 'I'he can will be 
worked on the .successful endless-cable principle. 

t 6. ? Fruitless, profitless. Obs. rare 

a x 6 t 9 Fr.KTCMKR Ltnier's Pilgr, ir. iii, All lovc.s arc cnd- 
lesse, 

t B. adv, a. Infinitely, in nn infinite degree, 
b. For an infinite period, for ever. Obs. 

c X3S5 E, E. Altit. P. A. 737 Hit (the pe.'irl] is rndeicz 
rounde & blype of mode, c 1340 Cursor M. J iysf) (Trin.) 
pci haue lost hit endeles. x^ . Wvclif Whs, (1880) 
71 Endeles mercyful & goode lord, heipe b* wrerchidc 

K restis. 1398TREVISA Barth, De P, R, viii. i. (1495) 294 
Ten saye that a gcaunt is cndlesse nioche. c X400 Destr. 
Troy 8502 Exiled for euermorc cndlcs to sorow. 

Hence f B'ndltMlitde [see -head], the quality 
or condition of being endless ; eternal existence. 

a S3A0 Hampole Cant. Psalter 509 Fra be wayes of his 
cndleshede. 

Endlessly (c ndlesli), adv, [f. prcc. + -ly 'X"] 
In an endless manner; everlastingly, for ever; 
per]x:tnally, unceasingly. 

c X400 Apol, Loll. 55 To be quicknid ^endlesly. c XA50 
Lonklich Crail xlix. 64 For they ben Goddis endelesly. 
X490 -X930 Myrr. our Ladye 4 Endelesly . . presente in the 
syghle of hys Godly fnrknowynge. 1909 Fisher Fun. Serm. 
C’/ess Richmond Ki-jcA) 36 To whome be laude and honourc 
endlessly. x6x6 Lane Siqr. Tale xi. 208 Curious gallerie.s. . 
cndlcsselie roundinffc, x^fia Puskv TruthEng. Ch, 41 1 .est 
they should en(|lesiny lose Him, xB/B Huxley Pkysiogr. 
Pref., The multiform and endlessly shifting phenomena of 
nature. 

Endlessness (cndl^^). [f. as prec. 4- 

-NKS8.] 

1 . The quality of being endless. 
x3to Hamfole Pr. Consc, 8129 Ffor if cndlesnes any end 
moght hald, pan war it endlesnes unproperly cald. 1980 
Hollybanu i'reas. Fr. Tmg, Infiniti, endlesnesse. x6ox 
Deacon & Walker 4- Dwelt 47 'J'here would be a 

progresse in endiesnesse. a 1698 Hales Gold, Rem, (1688) 


amiLoiro. 

38a 'This dispute for its endlessness was like the matheinati- 
cal line. x8^ Robertson Leet. ii. x8i Bewildering the eye 
with the feeling of endlessness. 

2 . center. Something that has no end. 

a. An infinite or everlasting existence, b. 
Something indefinitely extended or lengthened; 
an infinite space, an interminable length. 

a X63X Donne Serm. clvii. VI. 258 God hath provided us 
an Eiidle»snes.s in the world to come. x8ao L. Hunt JndL 
laior No. 26 (1822) I. 205 Any thing in the starry endless- 
ness of existence. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 6 Fancy 
decorates him with an endle.s.sneHS of airy pigtail. 

Endlong {yrsrdXgvp), prep., adv., and a. Forms: 
3 andelong, 3-4 endelong, (4 endelyng), 4- 
endlong, 4- north, dial, endlang. [The early 
southern ME. endelong, f. endc End jA fLoNO, 
seems to have been substituted by popular ety- 
mology for the preposition andlang (sec Alono 
prep.), the first element of this having ceased to 
be intelligible, while the new compound yielded an- 
identical sense (cf. on end, end on, Kndaway). In 
purely southern English did not long sur- 

vive, its place being taken by Along, the recfuccd 
fonn of tne earlier andlang. But from 14th c. on- 
wards endlang, endlong ajjpear (as prep, and adv.) 
in northern and midland dialects, where they may 
be f. ON. endelangr, emllangr adj. (f. ende-r Kni> 
+ langr J..oN(;), synonymous with OE.<7«r//a/y adj. 
‘the whole length of. In our qiiots. the adjec- 
tival use of endlong first occurs in a passage of 
Caxton’s ed. of 'IVevisa’s Higden, where it is sub- 
stituted for cvelong ( = Avelonge, oblong% used 
by Trevisa himself. Subsequently (in lyih c.) the 
adv. assuiind the sense ‘ on end’, * end foremost or 
downwartir, in accordance with the analogy of 
words like headlong, sidelong, where -long is a per- 
version of the OE. suffix -litnga. This use still 
occasionally appears in standard Eng. ; the other 
uses are now peculiar to -SV. and northern dialects, 
except ns deliberate archaism.s. 

Prof. .Sievers iFestgaben fUr BShtlingk 1888' consider;; 
th.Tt the second clement in OK. andlang is nut identical 
with I.aNti rt., but is directly from the O'l^eut. vb. ^liug-an, 
lauo, lung-ano- to reach, extend. 'Lhe ON. cmitaugr, Kng. 
euatoug. he regards as altered from andlangr, ()£, and- 
iaug by pL^puhir etymology.] 

A. prep. From end to end of; through or over 
the length of (as opj)oscd to across), following the 
line of, onwards by the side of; along. Chiefly 
oi place, rarely of lime. 

a xaas yuiiana 30 Ant healden on hirchcauet bat bit time 
endelong hire Icofliche bodi. a xaas .V/. Marker, 10 Ant 
droll ba endelong hire ant bwertouer brefter be derewnrde 
taken. 1379 Bakuocm Bruce in. 414 Endlang the louchhi.*; 
syd . . besy ly thai socht. c 1386 Chaucer SqPs T. 408 'riie 
rede blood Ran endelong [v. r. endelyng] the tree, c 14M 
Cookery Bk. 97 Bynde the threde with the frute A-bought 
a rownde spctc, ciidclonge b^ spetc. X490-85 Malory 
Arthur X. Ixiv, Sir Helyiis . , drofe .sir Paloinydes otter- 
thwart and endlongc allc the feld. X508- Dunbar Gold. 
Targe xv, Ladyes to dance full Mihirly assayit . . Endlang 
the lusty rywir. <7x547 Karl fiVHur.v A eneid ly. 328 Like 
to the foule, that endlong cosies and strondcs. .flies sweping 
by the sea. 1600 Holland Li?^ 921 (R.) The singular dis- 
cipline and order of that nation in old time, was going 
downward and endlong many yeeres and ages alredie. 
ax7s8 Ramsay /W. (1844) 86 Lay them (thir tangsl 

eniung his jxiw or shin. 

B- Oilv. 

+ 1 . Extended at full length ; at one’s whole 
length ; horizontally. Obs. cxc. north, dial. 

i«3 Gower Conf. 1 1 . 233 And everything in his degre 
endelong upon a buurde he laide. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 
vK. tx. (1554) 175a, Beaten he was .. Whipped, scourged, 
endlong and vpright. 1864 Aikinson Whitby Gloss., I 
tumnieH'd end lang. 

2 . From end to end, lengthwise, longitudinally, 
as distinguished from crosswise or aihwart, arch. 
cxc. ftorih. dial. 

e 1300 Havelok 2822 Him to Linden fa.ste Vpon an asse . . 
Andelong, nonht ouerthwert cx^ Chaucer Knt's T. 
1x33 Dore.s. . I-cienched overthward and endelong With iren 
tough. 1470-69 M ALOKY A rthur x. Ixxxvi.(i8 1 6)153 Thurgh- 
oute alle this reame, cndlonge and ouerthwart. 1974 Hyli. 
Planting 78 Of cythcrfvine] pare away halfe endlong upon 
the pith. 1304 Blundkvil Exetv, iii. 11. vi. (ed. 7)382 Foure 
barley kernels couched close ti^ether side by side, and not 
endlong, ore said to make a miger breadth. iSag Scon 
Talism. vii. Galloping in full career . . about and around, 
crossways and endlong. 1866 Burton A rab. Nts. (abr. ed.) 
1. 162 'iiic street had been pulled down endlong. 

1 3 . Of motion in a longitudinal direction : Right 
along, straight on, straight through. Obs. exc. 
north, dial. 

>375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 548 Endlang flirth held thai 
thar vay. 1470-69 Malory Arthur x. Txviii. These four 
knyghtes came into the feld cndlonge and thurgh. 1917 
ToRKtNGTON Pilgr, (1884) 47 An howgo . . Serpent . . ranne 
endlong vpon the ryght Syde of the Chirche wall. 1700 
Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. 111. 691 Spurring at full speed, ran end- 
long on. 1654 H. Miller Seh. 4 Schm. ix. (1857) x86 Me 
was driven endlong against the wall of the kiln. 

b. Of speech : Continuously. 

x6xs Scott Guy M, xi. He never could preach five words 
of a sermon endlang. 

4 . On end, tieriiendicularly, vertically* 



assiioirom, 

tfeo Hollai^o- Lit/v III. xxvUi. 107 Tlwy . . set two of 
thorn [speam] pitchea in the ground endlong, and the tliird 
overthwart. Mgfi Hbvlin Stttff. Frmtct 148 They stood 
not up endlong but lay one upon the other. 17*5 Popr 
Odysx^ X. 667 roll endlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 
And snap’d the spinal joint. 

C. adj. 

tl. Extended leiigthwl<«, oblong. Ohs, I 

s^ Caxton Trtvisds Hi^^den (Rolls) II. 55 Britayne is > 
endlong [1387 Tkrvisa eve longcj and larger in the myddcl j 
thiui in thendeji. 1541 K. Coplako Quest. CkU 1 

rnrg.^ Of what shape is the .stnmachc ? . . It is roundc end* 
long. 

2 . (Adjectival use of B. 4; of. headlong adj.) 
Set on end, perpendicular, rare. 

syid M. Davik.s Alh. Brit. II. 203 His Grace'.s Wife 
being in that end*long Posture [vir., head downw.ards in 
a chest] was in jeopardy to break her neck. 1840 Brown* 
iNO SoldcUo III. 347 Giant rushes, .grew Like deuions* end- 
long tresses. 

t B aaiongM, -m, adv. and frep. Ohs. or 
dial. [f. ENTihONG with adverbial genitive entling, 
as in alwayisj he(ime{Sf etc.] *= Endlong, q. v. 

A. adv. 

1473 Wakkw, ChroH. as It flammed Kiidlonges fro the E.st 
to the Wcstc. 1593 Na.shr Christ's T. (1613^ 63 Many 
goodly streets end-lungs tu the very earth thcsy'cncindred. 

B. prep. 

c 1380 .S'/V Ferumb. 408 F.ndclonges is .side bat blod him 
ran. 15x5 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . aCa* To pass end* 
langis the Cost. 

tS'lldlyt a. and adv. Ohs. Also 5 oendli, 
end6ly(o, endlyohe. [f. Enh sb. -s -ly l, 

A. adj. a. Conclusive, final, b. Extreme, ex- 
cessive. 

1436 Pol. Pfiems (1859; 11 . aoi Ane entlcly processe of 
pease by auclorite. 1 1475 Parienny 401 1 It goth vnto de- 
cline, Rather or later to an endiy fine. lAplP^AUVAN vii. 
558 Toke tberwith .such an endelye fere, that he fell ther- 
with dystruught. 

B. adv. a. At last, finally, b. Extremely, very, 

c 14x0 iMMe, Bouasfcnt . Alirr. iii. (Gibiis M.S.) Sche was 

etidlyche burgh plcnte of chai'Vtc knyite lo hire ble‘;serl 
sone. Generytin 4844 'J'fic whiche was eiidly lav re. 

1 1419 Pkcuck Rcfr. IV. vii. 46a And so fynali and ecnuii y 
mat conclude. 

Endmete, var, of Endkmkte. Obs. 

S'lldmostf rore. [f. b^ND sb. on analogy of 
hindmost ; Bosw.-ToUcr cites OK. endemmt from 
Diets.] Nearest to the end, furthest, most distant. 

t775 m Asit. 1819 in Pantoloffia. x8^ Browninc. fvan 
Ivantn>. 196 And sec, a ruse-light dyes The endmast snow. 

SttdO- (e’ndtf; before two unstressed syllables 
end/; ), prefix (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to <?«</-), employed as comb, form of Gr. 
within, in many compounds of mod. formation, 
as B:nAart«xl’ti8, B'ndo-artorl'Us [sec Aktkui* 
Tis], J*alhol.f inflammation of the inner coat of 
an artery. B:ndoolio'rloii, Ana/, [see Chorion], 
the inner layer of the chorion or membrane that 
encloses the fa’tiis. B'xidooliroxno (see quot.). 
B'ndoorane [Gr. Kpdoiov skull ; also in I.at. form 
cndocra'niunt\t the inner surface of the skull. 
B'ndooygt (see quots., also Cy8T and Ectocyst). 
Bndogna'tlial Zool. [Gr. 7F<4fl-«y jaw + -at.], 
that is placed within the jaw ; endogiuithal palp, 
a palpiform appendage in certain Crustacea. 1 
EndoUwy'nifeal a. [cf. Lautngral], pertaining 
to the interior of the larynx ; hence B'-ndolazyn- 
Ipenlly adv. B’ndolith [Gr. XiBos stone], one of 
a number of coloured designs on slabs of marble 
or ivory, sawn from a block on the surface 
of which chemically prepared colour has liccn 
laid, that permeates the material : hence Sndo- 
Uiiliio a. B'ndolymph, Anat. [see Lymimi], the 
fluid contained in the membranous labyrinth of 
the car. Bndome'txlal a., pertaining to B^ndo* 
xttOtvltlB, Pathol. [Gr. womb -i* -rm ( = 

Gr. -irts)], inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the womb. Bndo'inetry, M'd. [Gr. -/terpta ; 
sec >iibtby], the measurement of an internal 
part. B'adomorph, JIfin. [Gr. form] (see 
quot.). Sndopa'rMite, Zool., an animal that 
lives and finds nourishment in the internal organs 
of another; hence BtndoparMil'tio a. B:ado- 
phlatii'tiv, Pathol. [Gr. ^Ac^ds vein + -iTis 
(a. Gr. -rris)], Inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of a vein. B'ndophxftgiii [Gr. ipphypa 
partition], a. Pol. a transverse diaphragm or 
septum; b. Zool. the chitinous covering of the 
neural canal in the thorax of some Crustacea; 
hence Badophxa'gmal a, a&dophj'Uous a. 
Sol. [Gr. ^i/AAov leaf ■¥ •.ous] (see quot.). B'ndo- 
phjt8f Sot. [Gr. plant], fa.* (see quot. 

*835)1 growing inside another, an 

internal fuqgus. B'sidoplMsii [Gr. irAda/ia some- 
thing moulded or formed] (see quot. ; cfi Ecto- 
PLA8II S.V. Ecto-). B*BdoplMit [Gr. wAoerdf 
formed! ‘ a large protoplasmic corpuscle in the 
external parenchyma of the body of the bifiisoria * 
VoL. III. 
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{Syd. So€. Lex.) ; hence Badopto‘ntle a . ; Bndo- 
plM'tiOe [see -ulb], *a bright rod-like mass 
lying in the interior or on the outside of the endo- 
plast of Protoroa ; supposed to be a male sexual 
organ ’ (fiyd. Soe, Lex.). todopUn'ya, Sol. [Gr. 
irAcv/M side], the internal covering of a seed. Hence 
Badoplen-rlte, Zool. [see prec.], the portion of the 
apodeme of the thorax in Crustacea, which ari.ses 
from the intcrepimeral membrane connecting each 
pair of somites. Bndo'podita [Gr. irodr iro8-u» 
foot + -itk], ^ the innermost of the two processes 
appended to the basal process of the hinder limbs 
of some of the Crustacea’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.), Bn- 
do'ptlla a. Sot. [Gr. irrlXov feather], 'said of an 
embryo, whose plumule is rolled up by the coty- 
ledon, as in endogens’ ( Treas. Sol.]. B*ndo(r)- 
rhlx, Sol. [Gr. root], ‘the sheath-enclo.sed 
radicle of an endorrhizous plant, which does not 
lengthen, but gives origin from its termination or 
from its sides to short rootlets* KSyd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Budor(r)lii'tal. -ona, adjs. B’ndoaaro, 
Zool. [(.ir. eap^aapte-ln flesh], the inner sarcode-lnyer 
of certain rhizopods, such as the Amoeba. B ndo- 
soopa, Afed. [Gr. -aKovos watching], 'an instru- 
ment so arranged as to give a vdew of some internal 
part of the body through a natural canal ’ {<Syd. 
Soe. J. ex.). Hence Bndoaoo'plo a. B&do'foopy, 
the examination of intcm.al parts by means of the 
endoscope. BmdoakeTetal, of or pertaining lo 
the B ndoakalaton, Anat. [see SKKi.h'i'oN], the in- 
ternal framework of the I'erlebrafa. consisting of 
bone and cartilage, as distinguished from the l^ny 
and leathery integuments of some animals. B‘n« 
doaperm, Sol. [Gr. ovippa seed], the nutritive 
element, also called albumen, enclosed with the 
embryo in many seeds ; hence Budoopa-rmiq a. 
Endoapora, Sot. [C^r. awopa sowing], a. the 
inner coat of a spore in lichens ; b. a spore formed 
in the interior of a theca ; heuce E^ndospo'roua 
a., a term applied to fungi whose spores are con- 
tained in a case. Bndcataal a., Anal, [see *al], 
pertaining to the endosteum (q. v. below) ; hence 
Bxido’ateally adv. Bndoato'rnite, Zool. [( 3 r. 
arlpvov breast + -ite], the portion of the apodeme 
of the thorax in Crustacea which arises from the 
iutersternal membrane. Bndo'otaiim, Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr, uarioy bone], the intenial periosteum. 
Sndo'atoma, Zool. [Gr. arbpa mouth] (see quot.}. 
B ndoatoma, Sol. [sec prec.], the ajHirture in the 
inner integument of an ovule. Bndoato’gla [( ir. 
bnrlov bone, on the analogy of llbaroiaid]^ an 
internal growth of bone. B udoatyle, Zool. [tir. 
aruAfiy column], 'a rigid, hollow, whitish, rod like 
structure on the floor of the ventral groove of 
Tunkaia * {Syd. Soe. Lex.). Ilcncc Bndoatyllo a. 
Bndothe'ca [Cir. case], a. Zoo/., the inner 
layer of the wall of the sac of the gonosome of 
the Hydrozoa ; b. Sot., the inner membrane of 
the wall of the cells of the anther. Hence Bndo- 
the'oal a., (dissepiments) horizontal plates grow- 
ing inwards from the septa of a corallite {Syd. 
Soc. Lex^. Bndothe’Ual a., relating to endothe- 
lium. Bndotha'Uold a., resembling endothelium. 
Badotba limn, Phys. [Gr. nipple], the layer 
of cells lining a bloodvessel or serous cavity, in 
structure similar to Epjthislium. Also pi. Bn- 
dotliella, vessel -cells. 

x866 A. Funt Princ. Med. fx88o) 196 *F,nflarl«rrili^. 
1876 tr, IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 161 An h.ahiiual use of 
alcohol . . causes chronic cndartcritiA. 1857 Bui.iaxrK Ca- 
zeau.v Afidwif. 105 The internal or allnntnid is essen- 
tially v.-vscul.-vr, .ind has been denominated the *cndochorion. 
183s Linuley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. lai ♦Endochroine, 
the granular contents of .spores and s;>oridia. X884 .Syd. 
Soc. Lex,. F-ndochrome . . speci.'illy applied to the colour* 
ing matter of vegetable cells when any other colour than 

f reen. 1878 Barti.kv tr. To^inanTs Anthrap, ir. iii. 294 
low much more fimpoitancci should we attach] to its 
interior or "^endocranc? 1877 Huxley Anat. tnv. An. vii. 
403 In addition to these externally visible sclcrites, there is 
a sort of internal .skeleton (*cndocmninm or tentorium). 
187a Nicholson PeUxont. X91 The *endocyst Is invariably 
flexible and membranous. x88o Athenxum 23 Oct. 
36/1 Within the cell [in Polyxoa] come.s the body-wall 
nown as the cndocysi. 1877 Huxley .\nat. Inv. An. 
vi. 345 The *endognathal palp, 1888 Sir M. Mackenzik 
Frederiek ttue Noble xqx, I had twice done an *cndOlaryngcal 
operation on this patient. Ibid, 230 By pri-viously re- 
moving a portion *endolaryngetdly.' 1884 Globe 20 Apr., 
Dr. Hand-Smith's *£ndoliths at Piccadilly Hall. tWb 
Pall Malt G. 19 Dec. 8/2 Dr. Hand-Smith lent a splendid 
endolith of 1 .iord Beaconsfleld and various *endolithic 
marbles. 18^-9 Tono Cyel. Anal, II. 539/1 The •endo- 
lymph is in birds as limpid a.s in the Mammifer«a. X878 
Fohtkr Phys. lu. iii. § x. 449 Waves of sound can .'ind do 
reach the endoiymph of the labyrinth by direct cundiiction 
through the skulk s8n Tood Cyel. Anat. V. 702/2 *Kndo- 
metrial inflammations have been distinguished . . ns croupy 
. . catarrhal, and the like. 1871 F. Thomas Die. tVom. 117 
Senile ^endometritis. 1878 tr. IVasyier's Gen. Pathol. 599 


bnpooabdztis. 

Puerperal endometritis. 1876 Bartley tr. Topinards An- 
throp. II. iii. 244 We shall only mention two of them. . *«ndo- 
metry and endoscopy. z68r Grikie Texl-ik, Geol. ir. 11. 
I 2. 61 A mineral which enclo.ses another has been called a 
Perimorph ; one enclosed within another an *Endomoiph. 
18B4 P. Gkddes in Fney. BHt. XVI II. a6i *£ndoparasites 
he [Leuckart] divides according to, etc. 1883 Alkputnin 
24 Mar. 381/3 Simondsia is a genus of •endojparasilic 
nematodes. 1874 Jones & Sixv. Pathol. Anal, 400 *£n* 
duphlebitis is hardly seen in an acute form, Hux- 

ley AfMi. Inv. . 4 n. vi. 333 A complex mass or fibres, 
which is attached in part to the ^eudophragtns of the 
thorax in front. Ibid. 361 A strung ^deme . .passing 
inwards and forwards meets with its fellow, to form an 
*cndophragmaI arch, which supports the (esophagus and 
stuinach. 1835 Linolev Intrwi. Bot. (18481 II. 65 Du- 
mortier adds to these names *enduphylIous . . because the 
young leaves of inunocotylrdons arc evolved from within 
a sheath.^ Ibid. 1. 21 A division, .separates, in trees, the bark 
from the internal part, or *ciidophyte, is he [('nuntde Tristan] 
terms it. 1854 J. ibxio MkroscoM' n. i. 1 1867)393 Kndophytes 
.. originate from germs which penetrate healthy plants 
and develop a mycelium. 1883 J. K. Aov in Knowledge 
15 J une 355/2 Its I Ain«i;b,Vsj jcIly-Tike body iR-comes faintly 
parcelled out into an outer firm (ectoplasm) and an inner 
soft \*endopl.ism) layer. 1857 Toon Cyel. .Ann/, V. 475/1 
On the outer side of the line he the close-set '^ciiduplasts of 
the deepest l.iwr of the epidermis. 1877 Huxley .-I 
Inv. An. i. 47 The eiidopla.st may take on more and more 
definitely the characters of a reproductive organ. Ibid. ii. 
05 Magospliicra is thus very ne.arly an ^cmlopla-stic repe- 
tition of the inutieran ProiotnuiuLS. Ibid. 06 Nor do any 
of them exhibit a structure analogous to the ^^endoplastule 
of the Ciliata. Gray .Struct. Hot. viii. (i88<u 306 The 

inner C(Xit, called . . "Kndupleurn . . is always conformed (o 
the nucleus. 1870 Bentley Bo/. 331 The eiidopleur.'i is geii- 
erallyofasoft and delicate nature. 1877 Huxley 
. 4 n. vi. 310 ’i'hc ^endopleuritc, likewise, divides into three 
apophyses. 1870 Roixas lON A nim. LiffC)\ 'I'wo mulliarticu- 
latc filaments representing an 'exopodite* and an ^ endopo- 
diie 1877 Huxley Ann/. Inv. An. vi. afii 'lo this end tile 
joints of the endopodite arc greatly expanded, and converted 
into a hcniivpherical howl. xBop Nkiiolson /.mdogy 43 
The *cndo&arc contains the only organs possessed by the 
.*inimal. 1877 Huxlev Anat. /«r». An. xii. 659 1 ’he hne of 
separation between the eudo.s.'irc and the ectosara z86i 
ItuMKTKAb Vcn. pis. I1879) 87 In learning the use of the 
'' Endoscope . . commence wit h the simplest instniiiicnt-H. 18711 
Thomas Dts. H 'om. 93 If the cervix be dilated, the endo- 
scope may lie at once introduced. x86i_ Bumsteau l^en. 
Pis. (1870) 90 An ^eriiloiiicopic examin.Ttioti is attempted. 
Ibid. 87 \V riters on *cndoscopy. 1883 H 01 m ks Surgery (ed. 
3) 111 . 214 Endoscopy is of very little value in stricture. 
1883 Atheuxum 30 June 833/1 I'he. muscular and *endo- 
.skclrtul systems of Ltmnlus and Scorpio. 1839 47 Touo 
Cyel. .Anat. III. 846 2 The .. .skeleton and •eiuloskeleton 
.. become appendages one of the other. 187a Niciioleon 
Pakconi, 30 Some of the fishes, .possicss no * endoskelrton '. 
1877 Huxi.ky Anat. Inv. An, i. yj Old Echinoderms have 
a calcareous endoskclelon. rxSso Nat. L'ncycl. I.3B8 It is 
also n.'imed * endosperm. 1875 Iiarwin Insectiv. PI. xv. 302 
The endosperm is not actually united with .. the embryo. 
x88s Vinks .Sachs' Bat. 227 A special mas.s of tissue, the so- 
called Kndosj>crm. 1875 Cookk Fnngi 23 'Die covering of 
the spore is double consisting of an cxos)>ore and an 
^cndos}>ore. x88a Vines Sachs* Bot, 277 An external rough 
dark-brown exo.sporc and an inner endospore. 1878 ')'. 
Bkvant Pract. Snrg. I. 537 The *ei)dosicul membrane,. 
Hues the bone. x8^ Roli.rston Anini. l.i/e 39 This 
merely *endosteally ossified bone. 1877 Hvxi.ky Anat. 
lm\ Ah. vi. 309 Each *eiidoslerniie is distinguishable into 
three .ipophyses, x8.. Cabi-knter Physiol. (1881)48 [The 
shaft of a bone] is lined by a .. dclii ate layer of the same 
tissue, to which the term * *endosteniii ’ is applied. 1877 
Hi^xley Anat. htv. An. vi. 341 And the plate [in Astants] 
which stretches backwards and suppjrls the labriiin, within 
it.s posterior forked boundary, i.s the ^cndostoiiia. i8m J.inn- 
i.EV Introd. Hot. (1848) 1 . ai In the language of Mirbel, exo- 
stomc iit the outer integument, and *eIldo^lo^le in the Inner 
integument. 184* G RAV Struct, Bot. vi. § 8 (i8So) 277 When 
the ovule has two coats, the foramen of the outer one i.s 
called F.xostome, of the inricrKndosloine ; literally the outer 
and the inner orifice. 1870 Ron pstov Www. Life 38 Ossi- 
fied both by cctosiosis ami •Eudostosis. 1854 Woodwarh 
Mallu,scn (1856) 345 In S.'ilpa. .the. dorsal sinus contains the 
long tubular filament called the Vndoslyle. 1877 Huxlev 
Antd. Inv. An. x. 597 On each side of the endostyle the 
posterior part of the hictnal wall of the pharynx prcsellt^ 
two oval ajicrtures. /bid. 61 a 'rhe ’'eudoslyht cone clon- 
gate.s. 1833 AthcH.rnni 10 Feb. 188/j pAlwai ds and Haime 
descril>ed. the absence of "cndolhccal disscpiinents. 2876 
tr. IVagncrs Gett. Pathol. 150 'fbe lymplialic capillaries 
have an ^endothelial covering. 1866 A. Fi.inf Princ. Med. 
(1880) 225 The tubercles present the typical *(;ridothelioid 
and gi.mt-cellt'd structure. xSya Pkaslek (.’win Tumours 
5 'i'hc* ^endothelium of blood-vessels. 1876 tr. iVagneds 
Gen, Pathol. 227 Their endothelia are nmre easily sepa- 
rated. i88x MtvART Cat 189 't he layer of epithelium IbuR 
lining a serous cavity is called endothelium. 

E&dOCftrdiftl (endtoka'jdial), a. Phys. [f. Gr. 
ivio~y (see ICndo-^ + napliia heart + - At.] 
a. That is within the heart, b. Relating to 
the endocardium. 

1847-9 'l'or>n Cyel. Anat. IV. ij^i Induration-matter 
appears on the endocardial and valvular surfaces. x86x T. 
(rKAHAM Pract. Med. 329 pjidocardiul inflammation 1877 
Robf.rt.s Ilandb/t. Med. led. 3' 11 . 7 Abnormal sounds ori- 
ginating within the heart, named endocardial murmurs. 

Zlndocarditis ^e nd^ikajdsi'tis). Med. [f. Ek- 
D(K!ABi)M!M + -ITJM.] Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart. Hence SndooMdltU 
(-di tik) a., of or pertaining lo endocarditis. 

1836-9 Toud Cyel. Anat. II. 646/2 Chronic endocarditis 
affects the valves of the heart. x866 A. Flint Princ. Mod. 
(j88o) 335 Simultaneous involvement of the mitral valve 
in the cndoc.arditic process. i88a Pap, Sc, Monthly XX. 
712 'IVivial injuries to the mitral-valve curtains by endo- 
carditis. 

21 
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11 SndOCavdilUll (end^^ka'idiz^m). Phys, [mod. 
I,., f. Or. ^»'8o-y (bce Kwdo-) + KafJU-u bcatt.] 
The smooth membrane lining the cavities of the 
heart. 

187a Huxley Pkys. ii. 36 There » an intern.al ..linine 
called the endocardium. 1877 Robemts Handbk. Mea» 
«ed. 3) II. 36 It rarely happen;} that the endocardium Useen 
in the early period of inllamniation. 

Sndoci^ (c'Ddt^kaJp). Bot. [f. as prec. f 
Gr. teapn^s Iruit.] The inner layer of a pericar]-}, 
which lines the cavity containing the seeds. It 
is fleshy^ as in the orange ; incmbranoits, as in the 
apple ; or hard, as in the peach. 

1830 Lindley yat. Sjysi. Hot, 133 Fruit consisting of 
several capsules, .thcendocarp separating entirely from the 
sarcoca^ 1Q35— /»/rvi/.AW.<t848< 11. 3 In the peach, .the 
stone lisj the endocarp or putuineii. 1B83 Evang, Mag. 
Oct. 460 The stone in the centre is , . not the seed. . hnt the 
‘endocarp’ become stony by thickening and hardening of 
Its cells. 

Xindooe, variant of Kndosh Oh. 
Sndochorion, -chrome, -crane : see £ndo-. 
tSndOXtrine* Oh. rare. [ad. OF. en- 
doctrincrx see £n-I and Doctrik]:: jA.] trans. 
To train, instruct ; Indoctrinate. 
f\y» Melusine (1889) 358 This lady had., a .sone.. 
whirhe w.'is fayru and wcl tnidoctryned. thiU. 186 To cn- 
d^HTtrine them, & shew to thain the way of eood governance. 
>$3^ Donne liist. Stpt. 2 iT. > l^iolomeus Philadelplius was 
endoctrined, in the science of good letters, hy Strabo. 
Endocyst: see Kndo-. 

Sndoderm (cndtiddJm). [f. Gr. fv 8 i)-u (see 
Endo-) + 84 pii-a skin.] 

1. Ba/. a. A layer of large cambium cells lying 
beneath the liber, b. The inner layer of the wall 
of a vegetable cell. 

i8m LiNiir.Kv Jnirod. Bot. ^1848 I. 103 'J'he cellular face 
of the liber. .A. Rirh.'ird distingni.shcs by the name of sub- 
liberian layer, or Kndodertn. 

2. Biol. a. The inner layer of the blastodemi. 
b. The lining of the internal cavity of the Ca'kn- 
terata. 

{861 J. R. Gkkenk Man. Anim. Cirh'ut. 21 'I’hc 

endoderni, whose free surface forms the lining of the large 
intermd cjivity. 186a H. SriiNcEu First l'ri$tc. ii.xi-x. ^152 
(1875)417 The. .blastoderm. .divides into two layers.. the 
^tuderm and the enUodenn. 1877 Hi'.xlky Anat. Inv, Ah. 
iii. 113 The endoderm . . is composed of a layer of very dis- 
tinct celi.s. 

Mciioe SndoAo'rmal, Sndode'rmio, adjs., per- 
taining to or of tile nature of an endoderm ; 
SndodaTiBis [on the analogy oi epukr mis], Bol. 
1877 Hi.'xi.ky Anat. Ihv. Ah. i. 57 The endodermal lining 
of the cnterocncle. Ilfift. iii. lu 'I'he flagella: of the endo- 
dermic ccils.^ llowKR & Scott Do Bary's PJotnrr. 

Ferns lai 'jThc endodermis is a .sheath con.si.sting in all 
cases of one single layer of cells. 

SndogamOHS (endpgitmas'), a. [f. Gr. tvho-v 
(see K.vdo- ) + 70/4-09 marriage + (ms.] Character- 
ized by, of the nature of, or pertaining to, eudo- 
gamy. 

Me Lknnan Brim. ATarriagr iii. 48 Tribes which wc 
shall call endogamous tribes. 187$ LoHiiocK Orifr. Civiiis. 
iii. 115 Triljcs which have marriage by c.'ipturc and yet are 
cndogamoiis. z88o«‘fi:A//r'/ffv in July 26 The opinion of the 
ancient Arabs — that the children of endogamous marriages 
urc weakly and lean. 

Endogamy (endp-gamix [f. ns prec. on the 
analogy of /oo'^awy.] 'Phe custom of marrying 
only within the limits of a clan or tribe. Hence 
Bndofira'mio a. [sec -ic]. pertaining to endogamy. 

Me l.ENNAM Prim. Marriage 48 note. The words 
endogamy and c.xogamy arc new. 1875 I-chbopk Orig, 
Chnliz. lii. 95 Some tribes branched off into endogamy, 
others into exogamy. 1873 Contemp, Rei*. XXII. 423 The 
transition, .from the exogamic to the cndognmic system. 

Sndogen (e-nd^l^en). Bot. [Fr, etuioghic (Dc 
Candolle 1813) f. Gr. IvZo’V (sec £ndo-) -(> -741^^9 
bom, product. (A Crr. ivhoyevrjs is found with 
sense ‘born in the house’).] A plant in which 
new wood is developed in the interior of the stem, 
which is not differentiated into wood and bark; 
opposed to Exooen. Also Jig. 

Hence Sndogeno'ity [badly formed after hoptO’ 
geneity], the fact of being Eninkjenou.s. 

( Cmce Struct Hot. iii.'# 3 fi88o) 70 Endogenous, or 
inside growing, and for such plants the name of rhul>'ge.n- 
ous Plants, or Endogcas. 1867 J. Martineai; F.ss. II. 167 
Man is still defin.-ihlc as a mere intellectual endogen. 187a 
H. Macmillan True Bine iii. 76 'fhe pcculuiriiy of the en- 
doj'cn is to be simple and unbranthed in nil its parts. zSm 
L iNiiLEY Introd. Bot. t.1848) I. 334 What is called Endo- 
geneity. 

Endogenonfl (end/rd^fnasX a. [f. prec. 4 

-t>i;8.] a. (Growing from within, b. Path, (see 
«]uot. 1883). o. Of or pertaining to an Endogen. 
Hence Bado'ganoiisly atlv., in an endogenous 
manner. 

1830 Linulry IJai. Syst. Bot. Introd. 20 Palms, which 
are endogenous in the strictiM sense of the word. 1856 
Emerson Fng. Traih,Relig. Wks, «IMm) 11. 100 No 
vhcmisL has prospered in the attempt to crystalli/e a reli- 
gion. It is endogenous, like the . skin. 1874 {.umrock iF//// 
r loners jii. 48 Kndbgenous plants . . are those in which the 
hud IS developed from a sheath-like cavity on one side of 
the cotyledon. 1876 ir. U agncBs Cch. Puihol. 250 Oser 
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also holds to the endogenous formation of cells. Ibid. The 
endogenously formed pus-corpuscle is born in the conjunc- 
tiva of the rabbit like a young trout. 18B3 Fertn, Rev. 
X Aug. 177 An endogenous contagion is one that passes 
direct from the sick body to the sound. 

Endofirna^thal, -Uth : see Endo-. 

Sndolonr (endp bj), v. rare. [a. Fr. endo^ 
lorirx sec Ek- 1 and Dolour.] trans. To plunge 
in grief. 

IW4 J. Payne Arabic 11 . toz A heart endulored. 
Endolymph, endometrial, etc. : see Endo-. 
tSndOTe, ^ Ohs. Also 4 endorre, 5 6 en- 
dour. [a. OF. endore-r to gild.1 To cover with 
a yellow glaze of yolk of egg, salfroD, etc. 

Hence Endo'red ppl a., UndoTing vbi. sb., 
concr. a glaze of yolk of egg, etc. 

?<- 1390 Form 0/ Cury {ijSot X‘j 6 Put yt on a broebe and 
rost yt and endorre yt w^n jolkys of eyryn. ? a 1400 Morte 
Arth, 199 Ffesauntczenflurcschit in flammandc silver With 
darielles endordidc, and daynieez yriewe. 4*1400 Anturs 
0/ Arth, xxxvi, Ryche daintes en-dorel, in dyashes bi-dcnc. 
c 14x0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 Endure hit wit ^olkes of 
egges then. 4-Z4S0 15M C. Cookery Bks. 98 Kndore the 
coffyn withoutc with saffron & almond mylke. <'X4^ 
A'»M' Hk. ( Wvy (Napier 1882166 When the endoringe is 
stiff let them rost no more, c 1460 Tmtmeley Myst. 90 Here 
IN to rceorde the leg of a gt>ys, With r.hckyns endorde, 
pork, partryk, toruys. 1x13 Bk. Kentynge in Babecs Bk. 
278 Chekyiis or endowrecl pygyons. 

Elndorod, obs. var. of Adored, ppl. a. 
Endor^Dhiz, -al, -ous: see Endo-. 
Sndorsable (cndp jsab’l), a. Also 8 9 indora- 
able, en-, indorsible. [f. Endorre z'. - f-ARLK.] 
That may or can be endorsed. 

1704 Act jy 4 Anne c. 8 # i Every such note . . shall he 
ns\igi)ahle or indorsible. Klackstonr C€>mm. II. ^67 

'Jliese also.. are made assignable and indorsablc in hke 
manner. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 12 A Promis- 
sory Note, .is endorsible frum one person to another. Ibid, 

20 The latter act. .renders them intiursahle. 
Endorsation, var. iNDon.^ATroN, endorsement. 
Sndo*r8ef (cndp’j.s), sh. Also 6 endoroe, 

7 endora. [app. f. Endorse v. ; but the reason for 
the name in sen.>?c i is oKscure.] 

1. Her. A vertical division of a shield, one-eighth 
(others say one fourth) of the breadth of a Pale. 
According to some of the early writers, so called 
only when a pale is between two of them ; but 
others deny this. 

157a IIoHSRwELL Ar$norie 12 An Kndorce . . i.<( the fourth 
parte of the Pallet. i86x Morgan Sph. Gentry ii. iii. 33 
The Pale. . is divided again into the pallet, which i« hnlf the 
pule, and the Endors which is half the pullet, zyax IIkau- 
LKY F'am. jyhi.., Endorse .. eighth Part of .a rale. 1864 
UouTEi.L Heraldry, Hist. 4 Pop. v. 23 A Pale between 
two Endorses is said fo l»e endorsed. 

1 2. ? The reverse of a coin. Ohs. rare-^. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 32/1 A Duller uf Saxony 
. . (hadj on the Endorse two Mens Heads. 

Endorse, indorse (cn-, ind^-Js), v. Forms : 
a. 6 eudorce, 7 - endorse. &, 7 indorco, 6 - 
indorse. [Altered form of MPl endosse (see Kn- 
I)o.s.s^, ab.sixnilatcd to the equivalent med.E. in- 
dor sdre f, in upon \ dorsum back, which was usetl 
in law-books in sense 1 ; cf. the OF, gloss *■ in- 
dorse, mdorseir"' cited by (Jodef. 

The form endorse is mure frequent in commercial und 
general literary use, hut indorseis more usual in law-books.] 
I. To write on the back of something. 

1. tram. To write on the back of (a document) ; 
to in.scribe (words) on (the back of) a document, 
a. In general sense : e.g, to inscribe (a document) 
on the back willt words indicating the nature of 
its contents, one’s opinion of its value, some ex- 
tension or limitation of its provisions, etc. b. 
Comm. To sign one’s name on the back of :a bill, 
promissory note, or che<)ue). C. I'o endorse (a 
sum of money) off : to write on the back of a bill, 
etc. a receipt for a portion of its amoiuit. 

A hill, cheque, eic. payable ' to order’ must be * endorsed ' 
by the payee before it can be paid. If endorsed in blank 
(i. c. without the addition of words making it payable to 
a particular person it becQme.s p.ayab]c ‘ to be.arer *. Sui:h 
docuinent.s may also be ' endorsed ' by a subsequent holder, 
w'lio thereby becoines responsible for tlieir being paid (hence 
die,/f^. sense t). .Sitnihu-iy, a bank note is often ‘endorsed’ 
to show th.at it has parsed tlirough the endorsrr’.s hands. 

a. 1 1381-1613 See Enuoss.] 1581 Lambaroe AVtvm. iv. 
vii. (1588) 518 He. .should eiidorce his name upon the back- 
.side of it. z6Qi-a Fci.becke snd Pi. Pnrall. 60 An obliga- 
tion endorsed with this condition. z686 Lond. Caz. No. 
2x44/1 A Note . . for 400/. . . with 250/. P^ndorsed off. 1706 
Ibid. No. 4207, ^4A Hill drawn by Mr. Henry Jones, .endorsed 
by John Spurstow and Robert ,Sparkc. H. Walfolk 

Rcmin. ix. 72 Sir Robert always carried them to George IT, 
who endorsed and returned them. Z838 Murrn/s Handhk. 
N. Germ. Introd. 17 The traveller will naturally. . not endorse 
them till he receives the money. Morning Star 28 
Jan., He would not now give the defendant the option of 
paying a fine, but would commit him for a month, and en- 
dorse thatupon his licence. 1866 Rocf.r.s Pot. Kcon, n. (1876) 

21 The bill may be subsequently endorsed by a firm of high 
character. 

B- *547 ^*"1 * Bdw. VI, c. 5 I 5 The said Wardens shall 
cause the Number of the said Horses., to be indorsed., on 
the Back-side the said Licence, sgga Wrst Symbol. 
A iij. With & v:pon condition thereupon indoned for the true 
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performance of the couenants. 1685 Lond, Gtu. No. sosxA 
q'huse Gentlemen, .are desired to liidonie their Names ana 
Places of abode, on the backside of their 1'ickets. 1709 
Taller No. 1x3 F x8 Abundle of letters . . indorsed. letters 
from the Old Gentleman.* 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scasui. 111. 
ii, My friend Brush has indorse it, and 1 thought . . 'twas 
the same as cash. s8m Scott Nigel a, Pointing out . . the 
royal warrant indorsed thereon. 

d. 'I’o make (a bill, note, cheque) payable to 
another person by endorsement. Also, To endorse 
aver : to make over one’s rights in (a bill, etc.) to 
another person ; also Jig. 

z866 Crum I' Banking 122 On endorsing a bill or note to 
another person, care should be taken, etc. 1873 Burton 
Hist, Scot. VI. lxi.v. 162 They would not have the king 
indurse over to his bishops or anybody else the reverence 
which they submitted to be due to himself. 

2 . Jig. a. To conhrro, sanction, countenance, or 
vouch for (statements, opinions, acts, etc. ; occa- 
sionally, persons), as by an endorsement. Chiefly 
mud. ; but perhaps implied in the punning quot. 
a 1637, and in quot. 1633 in Endorsement 2. 

a. l« 1637 ll JoNsoN To Earl Nexvcastle, Nay, so your 
state his licautits did endorse As I began to wish mystlf a 
horse.] 1847 Emerson AV/r. A/<;«/«/^(rWks.(Bohn) I. 
344 This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, by 
traiisl.aiing it into all tongues. x86x Stanhopf: Pitt II. 
xxii. 404 Such were the statements of Mr. P'ox, but is there 
at the present day even one man willing to endorse them? 
1874 Moki.ky Compromise (x886* 67 Su|)crstition docs a 
little good by accidentally endorsing rational conclusions 
in one or two matters. 

B. x86» BKiimr Sp. America 18 Den., I'hc majority were 
supposed to indorse the policy. x88o Carpenter in igth 
Cent. No. 38. 599 This concliiBion I unhesitatingly in- 
dorsed. 

t b. To characterize, describe, entitle. (Cf. 
licbel, label.') Oh. rare. 

z^ Nabuf. Saffron IBaldru 161 lie endorsed) him the 
pumig Preacher of Pa.r vob/s hiiuiilitie. c 1643 IIowki.l 
Lett. IV. i. iR.) 'I'liis perchance luay be your policy, to 
endorse me your hrothir. 

II. To jiiit RoniLthing on llic back. (Merely 
literary, and chiefly himiorons or pedantic.) 

8. a. To lond the back of <an animal) with. 
b. 'Po take (something) upon one’s back. C. To 
pile (somelhiiig) upon. 

1671 Milton A', iii. 329 Elephants indonsed with towers. 
1808 j . Harlow Columb. vi. 304 l*hc freemen . . Endorse their 
knapsacks. 1837 lilackw. Mag. XI.II. 11 1 'Fhc heads of 
camels ‘ elldor.^fed ’ with human beings. Z839 Dk Quinlkv 
Recoil. Lakes Wks. 186a II. 08 Nightcaps, surmounted by 
handlcercliiefs indorsed upon handkerchiefs. 

4 . To sit or ride on the back of (a horse), nonee^ 
use (with pnn on 2). 

a 1637 [see 2]. a 1845 Hood To Batl Rider i, WJiy, Mr. 
Rider, why S’ our nag so ill iiulorsu, man V - Desert- Horn, 
I cannot ndc— there’s something in a horse That 1 can al- 
ways honour, but 1 never could endorse. 

f b. To mount upon. Oh. rare 
x^Cauew 7 'asso t'iRBi) 63 The Painim troupe this w'liilc 
.scckes to endurce, Defeated, flying, chac’d, the Citie wall. 

III. 6. Her, In pa. pple. endorsed. 

a. ~ Addorsf.d ; ‘ borne or set back to back ’ 
(Porny\ b. Of a pale : Placed between two 
endorses, c. Of wings : Thrown backwards, 
a. i' ijoo P(*em Heraldry 131 ibid. y8 The ix regardand 
is ; The x endorsit. 137* Hossewf.lf. Armorie ii, 42 Dors 
an Dors i. c. Backe to Hackc or Endorsed. z6xi Spekd 
Hist. Ct. Brit. v. iii. 14 His urines to be Gules, charged with 
two lyiuis rampant endorsed Ore. 1737 Bhadi.rv Fam. Diet, 
s. V. Fndf>rsed, When two Lions are born rampant, and 
turning iheir P>.Tcks to each other, the Heralds say they 
are endorsed. 1830 W. D.Cooprk H’incke/sea 16 z A grifTni 
passiint, wings endorsed. Z864 [see Endomkk sb. J. 

B. z6zz Cotor., Addorse, indorced ; or, set bncke to backe ; 
a*tearmc of Rlason. 1761 Brit, Mag.^ 11. ^8x Crest. On 
a wreath, a gry|>hon’$ head couped . . wings indorsed. 

Endorsee, indorsee (c’=n-, iuid/us*'*). [f. En- 
dorse V, + -KR.] One in whose favour a note or 
bill i8 endorsed, or to whom it is assigned by 
endorsement. 

1767 [see Endorser]. 1785 Arnot Trials (1812) 318 The 

E oint in dispute waS| whether tliis forgery was contrived 
y . . tile drawer and tndur.ser, or . . tlie indorsee. x8oo R. 
I.ANr.FnRi) Introd. Trade 22 They ])ecome answerable to 
their indorsee. 

Endorsement, indorsement (en-, ind^as- 
m6nt). [f. Endorse v, + -ment.] The action of 
endorsing. 

1 . The action of endorsing (a document) ; concr, 
a signature, memorandum, or remark endorsed 
upon a document. See Endorse v, 1. 

*547 -Act X F.dw. VI, c. 5 # 5 The .xamc Endorsement to 
be signed with tlie Hand of the said Warden. 1588 Sin A. 
Paulkt in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 220 III. 7 By reason as did 
appeare by an indorsement, that they had bene mistaken 
and were sent to Wyndsor. z66a ScAHLarr Exchanges 34 
By his Endorsement he made it his own Bill. 1767 Hlack- 
SToNR Comm. 11. 468 The payee . . may by indorsement, or 
writing his name in dorse or on the b^k of It, assign over 
his whole property to the bearer. 1783 Bukkb Reff Com- 
mittee on India Wks. XL 280 When he made the endorse- 
ment, or whether in fact he has made it at all, arc niatters 
known only to himself. 1848 Mill Pol. Scon, 11. 46 Mimy 
bills . . are at last presented for payment quite covered with 
indorsements. z866 Crump Banking xzx An indorsement 
is a conditional contract on the part of the indorser to pay 
the immediate or any succeeding Indonek, in case of the 
occeptorVor maker’s default 
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2 .^%*. Coiifirmationi ratification, approving tes* 
timony, 

«633 G. HKRBEitr Temple^ Sutulay i, Th’ indorsement of 
supreme delight Writ by a friend. 1863 Drapsr InMl. 
DfveL Europe (1865} 558 It received a most emphatic en- 
dorsement from the organic world. 1879 H. GaoRUK /'n^r. 
d* /Vnp. 1. i. (r88r) j8 Thu doctrine . . Mars the irnkmemeut 
of the very highest names. 

Endorser, indorser (en>, ind/r jsdj). [f. Kx- 
DORBE V, + -BR. (In liw-books sometimes in- 
dorsor : see -OR.)] One who endorses, lit. 
and fig. 

z6fa i^ARLKiT Exchanges 57 If an Endorser commit any 
Error in the endonsing. .then the said Endorser is obliged 
Co make good the Loss. 1743 Fielding J, Wiblw. vii, The 
drawer was not to be found . . and consequently the money 
was now demanded of the indorser. 1787 Blackstonf, 
Comm. II. 46^ The indorsee .. may call upon either the 
drawer or the indorsor. 1777 Sheridan ScA. Scant/, ii. ii. 
In all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of 
the lie was not to found, the injured parties should have 
a right to come on any of the indorsers. 1849 Freese Comm. 
C/ass-bk. 35 An indorser of a bill is liable in all respects. 
X883 J. G. Botlkh IHhle Work^ Comm. Acts xi. as We re- 
member him . . first as Joses, and next as the endorser of 
Saul to Peter and JamCsS. 

Bndoaarc, -scope, etc. : see Ewrav. 
i*Endo*Be. Obs. rare~^. 

ct4M J loaine ^ Gmv. 1461 When th.^thc(akiiight newly 
m^iedl has grete cndo.se, Hum war tyme towin nis lose. 

Endoimio (eni^-zmik), a. [f. Gr. ty/io-y + 
wtr^iJ-s (see Endosmosis) + -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to end osmosis. 

J* Wvi.DH in Sc. I. 6a/a Gases have an as- 
toiiislung tendency to mix together, by what is called 
endosmic action. 

Endosmodio (en(i(Tzmfrdik\ a. rare. [f. as 
prec., after spasmoJic."] ^ K.vdos.vji;. 

1839*47 Tmud Cyct, Anat. 111 . 484/1 The original .appear- 
ance WHS speedily reinduced, owing to the endosinodic 
action of the sirop. 

EndOSniOllieter (cn<l/Tzin^*mftoi). [f. Gr. fF- 
So-y + chfT/id-s (see ENnos.MoHis) + -mktku.] An 
instrument for exhibiting and measuring the phe- 
nomena of endosmosis. 

1836-9 'I ODD Cyc/. .'luat. 1 1. 98/a An apparatus to which 
I gave the name of cndosinuiiictcr. 1858 Lakdnkk IlantUhk. 
Nat. PAi/.y J/yt/rost. 77 Endusnioineter. — Dutrochet con- 
trived an instrument to which lie gave this name. 

Endoamose (e‘ndf>zm< 7 Hs). JVtys. [a. Kr. 
endosmose, formed by Dutrochet as if ad. niocLL. 
emiosmosis'. see next. Cf. Exosmosk, Osmohk.] 
«= next. 1 fence findoBsno'slo <2., of or iKrtaining 
to endosmose. 

x8a9 Ht/in, Enu L. 159 Endosmose, or impulsion inward. 
If* Si'iiNCER I'rinc. Psyc/wl, (1872) II. vi. xi. 139 .Solu- 
bility in the saliv.a, without which it.s particles cannot lie 
earned by endosmose thn>ugh the mneous lueinhr.ane of tin; 
longue. zSSa Vinks Sachs* Bot. 423 'I'hc vesicle, .swells up 
sfroncly in water by endosmose, as is shown in Fig. 293. 
*835 ToDDC’.J'f/. Anat. I. 41/2 These fil.amcnlary organs . . 
were endowed with an ei)do.smosic power. 

EndosniOSis (cnd/zm^vsis). Physics ^w^Phys. 
fmod.L. (quasi-Gr.), f. Gr. ei'fio-i/ '(sec Enix>) + 
tuoTfiu? pushing, thrusting. «= Endosmose. (I’he 
two forms appear to be equally frequent in use ; 
endosmosis i.s more in accordance with Eng. analo- 
gies.)] 'I’he passage of a fluid ' ijtw.ard.4 ’ through 
a porous septum, to mix with another fluid on the 
inside of it. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 11 . 99 All alkalies and soluble 
salts produce endosmosis. 1844 57 G. Riwo Urin. DtposUs 
(ed. 5) 428 The well-known phenomena dcscrilied by llu- 
trochut, under the temis of vndosmo.siH and exosmosis. x88k> 

J. W. Legij AV/tf 55 The appearance of .sugar in the bile 
IS due to endosmosis from the liver itself. 

Endosmotic (cndjS^/mp’lik). [f. as jircc. on Gr. 
analogies; cf. anas/omosis, anastomotic^ Of or 
pertaining to endosmosis. 

1836-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. M. io8/t Two opposite enda.smo- 
tic current-s. 1876 tr. IVagnePs (Jen. PatAot. 537 Albumen 
pos.sc.4scs cndcismutic properties. 188* Vines Saths’ Bot. 
fiy^The cndosmotic force of grape-sugar. 

Endosperm, -spore, etc. : see Endo-. 
t EndO'ftS, V. Obs. Forms: 4-7 endosao 
ppU. 4 endoat, 5 endooat, indoost, indoat}) ,S 
endoa, 6 endooe, 9 [rare) endoaa. [ME. etuIossCy 
a. OF. endosse-r cormsp. to mcd.L. tndorsdre En- 
noRaE, f. in upon -i dorsum (Fr. dos) back]. 

1 . trans. To write on the back of (a document) ; 
to inscribe (words) on (the back of) a document j 

asEWDORBE, 77 . I. 

1381 PoL Poems (1859) I. aaj? Charters were endost. 
1460-70 Lydg. Ord. Fools 8 in Q. F.liz. Academy 79 En- 
dosyd Ihcyre patente that they shall neucr the. irm A«- 
NOLDR Lhron. (i8ip *19 Wee award y* ether or theyin 
by his obhgacion be bounde to other x. Ii. stg. wyth 
cpndycion, endoced. 1613 K. C. Table Aiph. (ed. 3) An- 
dossgy put on the back, or write on y back. ‘ 

2 . In extended sense : To inscribe or portray 
(something) upon any surface. Obs. 

1447 Bokrnham Stymiys 144 Mynerve . . Wyth al hir Wyt 
ne coude provide More goodly aray Thow she dede endot 
Wyth ynne w web al methamophosyos. 1395 Sprnsrr Col. 
Chut 634 Her name m cuery tree I wiilendosiw. 1596 
-- P. Q. V. xi. S3 A shield in which he did eodosM His deare 
Redeemers badge vpon the bosse. 
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3* a. To put (clothing) on one’s back. b. ? To 
clothe with armour. 

c xepnTewneiey Myst. 166 Both ye and I Agains the fynde 
are welle endoost. 1805 W. Taylom Monthly Mag. XIX. 
574 He endosses the black robe. 

4 . To load the back ; in quot. transfi 
< 14^ Towneley Myst. sof For Ms great boost With knoks 
he is indoost. Hid. 254 W’Uh lormentes keyn bese he in- 
dost For ever more. 

Endosteal, etc. : sec Endo-. 
t E]ldo*te, V. Obs. rare-\ [f. En-1 + F. doter, 
ad. L. dotdre^ f. dSt-em dowry.] ■* Endow zk 2. 

ijSa8 T1NDA1.E Obed. Ckr. Man Wks. 1 . 249 Their own 
heirs do men disinherit, to endote them {the fnars). 

Endotheoal, -thelial, etc. : see £mix>-. 
Endoubt: see prefix 2. 

Endow fenduu’), V. Also 7 8 indow. [f. En- 
pre/.^ + F. aouer L. do/dre^ f. ddt-cm dowry. In 
legal AF. (15th c.) endouer.] 

1 . trans. fa. To give a dowry to (a woman) 
(obs.). b. To provide dower for (a widow). 
Fonnerly Const, of, 

*S 35 ^ct 27 Hen. vIITy c. to 8 7 Suche woman shalbe 
endowed of as niuche of the residue of her husbandes leiie- 
mentes. 1574 LittletoHs Tenures 8 b. The wife . . shall 
hec endowed of the thirde parte of sueh landes. s6m Smaks. 
Titnon 1. i. 130 How .shall she Ih; endowed, if she be milled 
with an equal! Husband Y 1635 Au.stin Medit. 106 Lest 
hce should be thought unable to endowc his Spouse. 1767 
rit.ArKsroNE Comm. II. 131 An alien also cannot be en- 
dowed, unlcs.4 she be queen r-onsort. 1818 Crdisk Digest 
(ed. 2l f. i8u If the wife be jiast the age of nine years, at llie 
time of her husband’s death, she shall be endowed. 

+ C. To give as a dowry, fig. Obs. rare' \ 

*475 Caxton 0 *ssoh 4 IDcath] the dowairc that nature 
hath endowed to me. 

2 . To enrich with property ; to provide (by Ik*- 
quesl or gift) a pcniianent income for (a jicrson, 
society, or institution). 

Fortkscue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) 69 How ih.al 
the Crown may be liest endowed. 1480 C axiom Chron. 
Eng, vji. (1520) 150 b/a Wbiche preesi is sufficycntly en- 
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endowed and possessed of ancient Palaces . . and other 
Edifices. iS8o Stow Anuaies 550 He indowed them with 
rents and reucniics taken from the prioric.4 . . which bee 
suppressed. 1638 Penit. Con/.vVu{i6$j) 136 Let an Hos- 
pital be once erected, and endowed, ijju Huhke Sp. CA. 
Clain/s Bill 17 Fch. Wks. X. 146 Not lliat the Church of 
England is incompetently endowed. 1856 F.memson En^. 
TraitSy Cockayne Wks, (Bohn) 11 . 64 A testator endows a 
dog or a rookery, and Euro|je c.annot interfere with his 
absurdity. 1857 Toulm. S.MtiTi Parish 15 I’he pieiyof the 
wealthy led them to build and endow these [churches). 

3 . fig. a. 'Fo invest u*ith (privileges, etc.j. 

1601 Holland Pliny\.^^ All Achoma generally through- 
out, Domilius Nero endowed with freedom. x6Si Hramhall 
yust Find. vi. 126 ju.s(iniaii did new-found the P.'4tiiarch- 
ntp. . . and indow it with ample priviledges. 

b. To enrich or furnish with {fifty fof) any 
'gift’, quality, or power of mind or body. 

ft 1400 i IccLiiVK Pe Peg. Princ, 143 Hym ought endowed 
be in s.apicncc. 1435 Paston Lett, 5. I. 21 Ye are . . of 
worshe.pe. and ciumyng worthyly endowed. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 34 b, lliinkiiig on the verlues wher in he was en- 
dowed they complayned him moche. 15x6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 169 b. He hath ciidowt:d vs chrisiiuns.. 
with the spiryte of adopeyon. 1661 Bhamhali. Just Find. 
V, Our Saviour endowed them with all the fulness of power 
that mortal men were capable of. 1743 J, Mokhis Serw. 
ii. 34 They ..who were indowed with any cxiraordinary 
gifis.^ 1856 Emerson Eng. TraitSy Lit. Wks. (Bohn) if. 

1 14 'I'ennyson is endowed precisely in points where Words- 
worili waiUtid. 187s YkA'rs PccAh. Hist, ('nwm, 212 I nor- 
ganic matter becomes first endowed with life and organisat ion 
<luring the growth of plants. 187a Morley Foltaire 11886) 
14a Considered .as statuesque figures endowed with speech, 
Brutus, Cmsar, and the rest are noble and impressive. 

O. To invest (imaginatively) witk a quality, 
xM Miss Yonof. HanntsA More 6a 'rhe ladies not only 
believed in her wonderful genius, but endowed her with all 
imaginable virtues. 

t d. Said of the ({ualities with which one is * en- 
dowed*. Cf. Endue v. 9 b. Obs. 

1611 SriAKS. Cymb. 1. i. 2^ I do not thiiike So faire an 
Outward, and such stufTc within F.ndowcs a man, but hce. 

t4. ? Confused with Endue. To put on (gar- 
ments). 

1^3 Caxton G. de la Tour C ij. The deuylle . . dyde her 
endowe her gownes. 

t Endo wags. Obs. rare-^. In 6 endowege. 
[f. Endow v. y -age.] = Endowment. 

153P Proper Dialogue \i%tX] 34 Y» people to swere for to 
mayiiteync this endowege of y clerkes and religious folke. 

Endowed (endau-d), ppl. a. [f. Knixiw 7».] 

In senses of the vb. Chiefly of societies or in- 
stitutions : Possessing a secured income from 
property bequeathed or given. 

1700 Dr. Wallis in Collect. (Oxf. Hi.it. .Soc) 1. 324 They 
arc schools endowed ; with exhibitions . . for the education 
of youth. 1846 M*" CuLixjcii Acc. Brit. Empire (18541 II. 
3*5 The names, free school, endowed .school, grammar 
school, etc., arc often used with some degree of confusion. 
sBjoEc/tog Nov., There arc the endowed charities which 
derive a .steady annual income from invested property. 

% b. Used transf. of the secured income, rare. 
1845 II- Hamilton Pop. F.duc. vUi. 191 The endowed sti. 
pend would uot yield the master tlie most meagre supixirt. I 


BEDTTS. 

Sndowsr (eiulau ai), sh. [f. Eiiit w v. + -Eli.] 
One who endows. 

i6a4 Dakcir Birth e/ Heresies xviii. 75 Authors, Re- 
storers, Endowers, and augmenters of the Milsall Sacrifice. 
176s o Black-stonk Comm. (17931 604 The right of vWta- 
tionof the former re.sults. ,to the King ; and oT tha latter 10 
the patron or endower. 1885 CA. Q, Rev, XXI. 139 If the 
State regarded itself as the endower of the Church. 

t Endow-ar, V. Obs. [ad. OF. emiauairery {. 
en- (sec En-I) + domtire Dower.] trans. To 
dower (a woman) ; also fig. 

1606 G. WIoodcocke] Hist, /vs fine Ff 4 a, He maried to 
a most honorable rnnn the daughter of his enemy Yilellius, 
Ming most largely emlowrcd. 1633 Watemhou.sr Apol, 
LearmtH^ 142 ( 1 .) '1 his once renowned church was gloriously 
deckt with the jewels of her csiiousals . . and frankly en- 
dowered. x 654 K.-Courington Hist, Justine 15 The wife 
being endowred with the blood ol her husband, delivered 

. lierseh to her adulterer. 


Endow^lf (cndctu'iij) vbl. sb. [f. Endow v. 4 - 
-ING I.J The action of the vb. Enik)W. 



advrqturcrs. 

Endowment (cnd(iu'mcnt\ Also 6-8 -ln- 
dow(o)xnent. [f. ENixm v. + -ment.] 

1 . The action of endowing, in various senses. 

rx4fio Fohtfscue Abs. Lint. Mon. (1714) 78 Wc have 

found iindotibiydiy what iiiancr of Rcvetiuz, is oestefor the 
Endowment of the Crowne. 1494 Fadyan, iv. Ixix. 47 Of 
this firste Indoweinciit of the Churche. t^i Termes tie la 
J.ey ijs Indownient. .signifies properly the giving or assuring 
of dower to a wnm.an. s6itf Fkmkins Pro/. Bk, v. j) 3x5. 139 
Possession of the freehold by the endowment is vested in, 
etc. iSga Lever Daltons if. 259 You are anxioun about 
the endowment of iJic Grsn lines, and so am i. 

2 . concr. 'I'he properly or fond with which a 
sociely, instilution, etc. is endowed. 

•S97 Hookkh Etcl, Pot. V. ixxix. <161 1) 429 The goods of 
the ahinch .arc the sacred indowmenls ol God. 1^9 Be. 

*arish h 


Kr.YNoi.ns liosca I. 39 O therefore, that cvci-y ParislT had 
an endowment fit for a Ie.arned, laborinu.s. and worthy 
Pastor. 1757 Burkk Abridgm. P'ng, Hist. Wks. X. 4 »r 
Alms, and endowments, the usual fruits of a late penitence. 
1845 S. Ausrm Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 501 The estates of 
ljcncri(;e.s . .were .applied la increasing the endowments of 
parish churchc.s and schools. 1870 Daily News 16 Feb., 
rim sacrifice of the endowments of the Iri.sh Church. 

t 3 . a. Com mercin I advantage, prolii. b. Pro- 
perty, possessions. Obs. rare. 

i6xj| O. Sandvs Ttar/. 12 The Lentiske tree, which is 
wel-nigh oncly proper to Sio doth gitic it thi* gre.-uest re. 
riowiie ;u)d endowment. x8i6 Scott (W Mort, xxxiii, 
Basil Olifant, who hail agreed to take the. field if he were 
ensured po.nsession of these women’s worldly endowments. 
4 . K ‘gift power, c-ipacity, or ulbcr ndvnntnge 
with which a person is endowed by nature or 
fortune. 

r z6xo Sir J. Mki.vil Mem, (\Ty$* 12 I’he King's r.are 
natural Fmtlowinents. z6xt Shaks. i. iv. 6 Though 

the Catalogue of his endowments had nin tabled by his side. 
x67» Dkydkn Assigna/ioH 1. i. Dram. Wk.s. 1725111.296 
A man of my yxirnordiimry (ndowmeiits. xvio Pkidkaux 
Orig, Tithes ii, 6y No Endowments of the Miml . . were at 
all iici’cssary. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . /)2 VYilh this wi.sdoin of life is the. erpial endow- 
ment of imagination and of lyric power. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. spec, xv. 11873) 428 All corporeal and iiiriual endow- 
ments will tend to progress towards perfri-tion. 
tEndoW’Zy. obs. rare. [f. Endow zl, aflt.T 
Dowry.] = Dowry. 

i$B3 Li). Br.KNi'.RK Fraiss, T. cxvi. 139 Johanc, eldest 
rltaushier to the duke of Itrabani.. went to the landc of 
Biiyche, tl»e which was her endowrie. c X530 — Arth. Lyf, 
Bryt, (i8i4)'.>6 Yc shall gyuo to J*erron yoiirwyf this nygln 
y* charter of her endowry. 

tZndra'per, v. Obs. rari"\ [app. irrc^ni- 
larly a. OF. endrapery f. cn~ (sec drap 

clolh.] trans. To weave into cloth. 

Hence Endra’pering i>hl. sb, 

1461-83 Pol. Poems (1859) II. •iZ’f By the endr.-iperyng 
iberoflFlof w-ool] they haur ilicyre Mistynaiince. 

Fjrtdrench ; sec En- pref.^ 
tEadroiif. Obs. rare. Also ondrayghte, 
-eyto. [a. OF. emiroity -aity in .same scniic.] 
Quality, species. 

c Z400 Bcryn 404 The .vt.-nis that were al>ovc had of the 
feyrest endreyte. 1480 Caxion < ^vid's . 1 // 7 . xii. xii, A yonge 
Ceiitniire, dm mostc firyic cro.atur of his endroit. c: 1488 
Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (i7i;o> 36 '['he clerk of kychyn 
. . shall go see the kings .scrvy >c niid di-.yntc.s of fleiishe and 
fish, that it Imi alwey ihoseii of the best endrayghu 

Endrudge, ondry; sec I*;n. prefix 2. 
tEndsbip. Obs. ff. K.nd sb. 4 - -SHIP, Cf, 
Itnunship.] A small suburb, a hamlet. 

1589 R. Harvey Pi. Pert. B All the picked yoouths Atrnind 
out of an w'hole Kiidshiii. a 1688 Bunvan Barren Pig-treoy 
Tliey .shiiice the whole family, the enclship, the whole town. 
X701 De Foii Freeh, Plea agst. RtockJ. Elect. z6 They are 
not to he N.am'd among the l.tst of the mosi despicable 
Kndsliips, or Villagefsl in the County. 

Enduco, obs. variant of Induor. 

Endue, indue (cn-, iudi/# ), v. Forms : a. 

5 -7 ondew, fi- endue; 5-7, indow, (6 yndne), 
5- indue, [ad. OF. enduire (also in semi-leamed 
form mduire)y corresp. to Pr. endurrty Cat. induivy 

21 -a 
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It. indurre (cf. the * learned’ forms Sp. induct y, 
Pg. itu/uzir, It, inducen) :-^L. indite ft e (see In- 
DCCK), f. in into, on •k-duefre to lead, draw. The 
etymological senses * lead into’, ‘ draw into*, ‘lead 
iin *, ‘ draw on account for the Eng. senses i-6, 
which approximately follow the senses of OF. 
mduiye^ imiuire. In senses 5-6, however, the 
word was associated with the nearly synonymous 
E. indufye to put on (a garment), which it often 
renders in early translations from I,atin. (Per- 
haps it would not be incorrect to say that the E. 
induire was adapted in a form coinciding with 
that of the verb ad. OF. enduire.) Senses 7-9 are 
of mixed origin : they are partly derived from the 
fig. use of sense 6 ‘ to clothe ’ (cf. ifivesi ) ; but the 
forms endeWt indc 7 u in 1 5 th c. (sen!-e S) are etymo- 
logically equivalent to Endow (cf. OF. deu 1 pers. 
pres, indie, of dofr to endow). Hence in 16th 
and 17th c. the verb endue had all the senses of 
Endow in addition to those which it derived from 
OF. enduire and L. iftdufre. In sense 9 the 
meanings proceeding from the three sources have 
so completely coalesced that it is often irnpo.ssib1e 
to say which of them is the most prominent in 
a particular use of the word. 

The form endue is now the more common in all the living 
senses, though sonic writers employ it and iudue indiscrimi- 
nately, while others appropriate the latter to those uses 
(es/. senses s, 6) which suggest an etymological connexion 
with L. induere. llie oi». sense when referred to by 
mod. writers, has coinincuily the spelling endetu, 

I. To bring in, introduce. 

1 1 < To induct (a spiritual [Person) into a living, 
or (a secular person) into a lordship, in ME. 
const, in ( - into >. Obs, 

c S4<w ApoL Loll. 50 Fur bischoppis, abbots, or oher 
personls, to be putt iiiber segis, or prestis tube itiduyd, or 
inled in Kirks. 1460 (.Ai^RAVii Ch»‘on. V56 Othir dukes he 
schul endewe in the lordchippisuf Jtaile. 

II. [after Fr. enduire.'] 

t 2 . Ofa hawk ; In early use, npp. = *' to juU 
over’, #.^. to pass (the food contained in the 
* gorge ’) into the stomach ; in later use, to digest. 
(In 15th c. only absol . ; from i6th c, also, To 
endue her f^orge^ her meat.) Hence transf. of 
other animals or of persons : To digest. Obs. 

a. c 1430 lik. Ilawkyngxn Rel. Ant. 1 . ag6 Andycsh.all 
say this huwke is ful y*gorged, and hath cadewedd, or i- 
put over, i486 Bk. St. Amins A vij a, An hawke endulli 
neuer as long as hir bowcllis bene full at her fedynj;. 

Skeltun Col, Chute 216 Your gorge not endewed 
Without a capon stewed. 1339 Palsgk. 643/1, I mute, as a 
hauke dot he vi han she hath endued her gorge. 1577 H. 
OoixiF. Heri'sbnch'slfusb.^ iv. (1586)161 b, (.Hve them powlsj 
no newe, till you perceive .. that the olde bee ciulcwed. 
26x5-33 Latham falconry AWem, is when n Hawke 

digesteth her meat, not oiioly putting it oucr from her gorge, 
but also cleansing her piinnell. i6m F letchf.k .V/. Curate 
V. ii, A good stomach will endue it easilie. x6s6 Dqnnk 
Sernt. Ixviii. 684 Meat. ..such ns they are able iodige.st and 
endue. 1708 Morrtux Rabelais v, li. They cat and drank 
like men. .endued or digested like men. lyai in IImlky. 

. 6- *S 7 S TcKiniVV. Hk. falconrie 327 Shoe will have in- 
dewed it out of hande. 16x5 Latham Falconry (1633' 85 
If the .stomackc. .do not digest anri indue well. x6x8 — 
itid Bk. A'fi/fii/irv (1633) 114 Small birds.. are mcctcst for 
that purpose, and f:a.siest to be indued. 

fb. To take in, ‘inw'ardly digest*. Ohs. 

SriiNSEK f.Q, III. X. i) None but she it vewd, W'hu 
well perceived all, and all indewd. 
ta iutr. To be digested. Obs. rare, 
c 2575 Perject Bk. for kebinge .Spa rhawkes ( 1 886) 7 Meates 
w<’l> endew sonest and inaKcth the harde.st panell. 

+ III. 4 , To lead on; to bring up, educate, 
in.struct. Obs. [See examples of enduire 'm Godef.] 
1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) j6The purpose of Ood 
wassotoondeweinanthat heshulde neuer thynke this worlde 
his fynall hahitacyon. 1541 Paynki. Catiline iii. 4 He was 
indued and brought up m cundilions like Catiline. 2580 
Barkt a tv, 1 13s To indue, in^^truct, or teach, hubno. 
x 5 Bi J. Bell II addon's Answ. Osor. jaj Panic, .endued 
yon at the first with a farre other manner of doctrine. 

tb. To bring to a certain state or condition. 
Obs. rare—^. 

2^ SiiAKS. Oik. Til. iv. 146 For let uur finger ake, and it 
endues Our other liealthfull members, euen to a sense Of 
paine. 

IV. To put on as a garment ; to clothe, or cover. 
[Influenced by L. induere.] 

5 . To assume, take upon oneself (a difierent form) 
[cf. L. induere personam^ etc.] ; in later use, to put 
on (garments, etc.). Also fig. 

2438-50 tr. Ifigden 'Rolls) I. 369 A man and a woman be 
constreynede to indue an other forme. 15^ SrENsi-.R f.Q. 
III. vi. 35 Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred . . 
Some htt for reasonable suwles t' indew. x6ai6 G. 

S ANDYS Ovids Met. xi. 232 Next, Phantasus . . indues a 
tree, Earth, water, stone. 281a Scott ly'air. xii, I'hc ! 
Baron . .had indued a pair of japk-noou of large dimensions, j 
1830 r RNNVSoN Poems 122 Could 1 . . indue i* the spring 
Hues of flesh youth. 2848 I.vnoM Harold xii. vii, Who 
had not yet endued his heavy mail. 2859 J. H. Stirling 
i rtt. En. Tennyson (2868) 71 How perfectly Tennyson 
endue what state of mind he pleases. 2880 Miss 
Broughton Sec. Th. IT. 111. v. 209 Regarding, .the perfectly 
new Tweed suit which.. he has endued. 


i 6. To clothe (a person) with. 

i^-So tr. Higden iKolU) 1 . 239 The victor was induede 
with the coote of lupiter. a 1700 DaYORN tr. Ovids Met, 
Wks. 2822 Xll. 147 Endu'd with robes of various hue. 2850 
Hawthokmk Searlei Z. vtii. (2879) 123 A loose gown, .such 
a.s elderly geutlemen loved to endue themselves with. x866 
R. Chambkrs Ess. Ser. l x6a His feet arc raised upon the 
fender, .he is endued with slippers and gown, 
b. transf, 

a 2649 OauMM. OK Hawth. Fam. Ep. Wks. (2711) 136 The 
spring the woods with new fteaves] indews. 1857-8 Sears 
Atkan, iv. 27 Eve^ particle of the poor dust that has ever 
indued us. . 186^ Blackmore Lema D. ii. (ed. is) 7 John 
Fry's, .hat was indued with a plume of marsh-weed. 1875 
tronders Pkys, IVorld II. iv. 305 This species indued in a 
thick sli^gy fur. 

io. To overlay, cover. [The current sense of 
Fr. enduire.] Obs. rare. 

^ 2644 Evelyn Mem. (1657) 1 . 228 The miraculous Sudarium 
indued with the picture of our Saviour’s face. 2794 Blu* 
MENBACH Mummies in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 187 'The 
hard compact ones, wholly indued with rosin. 

V. To ‘ invest * or endow with dignities, pos- 
sessions. qualities, etc. 

t 7 . To invest with honours, dignity, etc. Ohs. 

..“SfiS.T. Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 184. II. 201 All 
dignities tliat she cane indue hym with, are all reddie given 
and grauuted. 2513-75 Hiurn. Occurr, 7° The quciiis 
OTacc..maid lliir personis following knychtis, and indewit 
thainc with the honour thairof. 

t8. To invest (a person or body of persons) wil/t 
property ; »= Endow v. 2. Const, of. Ohs. 

6' 1450 Promp. Parv.f Induyn, CX449 Pecock Refr. 
347 Founders and Endewers of eny persounes or comoun- 
tecs, if thei endewiden so richeli . . weren not . . to l>c 
blamed. 1494 Fauvan vii. 370 He setto thcrin nionkes of 
Cisteatix orifre, whyte monkes, and endewed them with 
ry’clie pos.sc.s.syuus. 2496-7 Pluiupton Corr. 124 'That it 
wyll picaic your sayd mastersliip to indue this woman in 
some lordship of yours of xx maike duryng hir lyfc. 1529 
Act 21 l/en. ^ 7 //,c. 13 Noo. .Parsonage that hath a Vir.Tr 
indued, nor any Ilencficc perpetually appropriate. 1568 
Grakto.n CkroH. II. 258 The same Jaques had promised 
the king . . to endue his sonne the Prince of Wales there- 
with rFIaundyrsl. 1579 yv.H\csHOuicciard, (16x8.) 231 To 
indue his brother with F.cclcsiastioal reuenues. 2590 
Gkkene Never too Late C iij. What .substance hath Fran- 
cesco to endue thee with? x6xx Bible xxx. 20 And 
Leah said, God hath endued me with a good dowry. 
xfaa Lilly Chr. Astrot. xviii. 102 A man modestly indued 
wiin the Goods luid Fortune of this world. 

tb. I'o endow (an institution). Obs. 
a. ts^gAct 31 Hen. Vltl^ c. 5 'The king hath of late 
erected, .a gixidly sumptuous house, .and the .same endewed 
with parkes, orchardcs, gardein. 11^5 Calkiiill Answ. 
Treat Om'rn 1846)207 Constantinus . . lilierally did endue the 
church. 1601 F. Godwin Bps, of Eng, 232 [He] very largely 
endued . . the Abbey of Eytisbain. 160^ K'noi.lks Hist, Turks 
(1621) 838 How to endue the same with land.s and revenues 
sufficient. 

p. 146a J. Pastun in Lett, 461 IT. 113 Sir John Fastolf 
. . mad his will in estieciall that a college of vij nionk.s shnld 
be .stabilisshed, founded, and indewed. 2538 T.klanix //in. 
1 . 10 St. Thoma.H Hospitulc t.s . . induid with sum Landes, 
ul by the Citiseas of Northampton. 

t C. To smjply with anything. Obs, 
x^ Shake, fika iv. ii. 43 More .strong [reasons] I shall 
iiuTiie you with. 2607 — Cor, ii.iiL 147 The Tribunes endue 
you with the Peoples Voycc. 

td. To bestow, grant. Const, dat. of pron. ; 
cf. Endow v. i c. Obs. rare. 

2587 M. Grove Pehps 4- Hipp. (1878) 55 Let Clio muse to 
paint the gifts, wliich loue doth her endue. 

9 . To invest wilh a power or quality, a spiritual 
gift, etc. Often in pass. 'To be endued with ~ to 
be posscs.sed of (a certain quality). 

Nearly .synonymous with Endow; the two verhs may 
often lie used interchangeably, but in mod. use endow 
suggests that the power or ijuality is of the nature of a per- 
manent advantage. 

a. 1447 B0KE.N11AM Seyaiys (1835) 13 With vcrtuh.s ful 
excellently In hyr .soulc inward endewyd was she. 2509 
Fisher Fnn. .Sernt. Ciess Richmond ( 1708) 8 She being 
endued with so jjrcle towardness of Nature. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn, i. in. | 6 T.<c4irning endueth mens mimics with 
a true sence of the frailtic of tneir persons. x6x6 Hilkon 
lyks. II. 37 Was it with whiit religion is the woman cii- 
dewed, or with what portion is .shce endowed V 2669 Boylic 
Contn. New Exp, 11. (1682' 27 The Apples seemed, .endued 
with a most pleasant Ta.stc. 2709 Berkeley Ess. Vision 
6 86 Our sight would be endued with a far greater sharp- 
ness. 27» Butler Anat, i. i. Wks. 1874 1 * *4 know 
we are endued with capacities* of .iction, of happiness and 
misery. 279s CowPKR///a</xvii. B98 Two mules with strength 
for toil endued. 2^4 Holland Mistr, Manse xxi. 92 Con- 
tented with llie hue which endues its wings with beauty. 

p. 2536 R. Bckrlgy in Four C. Eng. Lett, 34 Most reuerent 
lord yn God..ynduyd with all grace and ^>odnes. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 1. § 17 An oake in New Forest . . is in- 
dued with the same quality, putting forth leaves about the 
s.sme time. 2699 WASiiiNriToN tr. Milton's Df. Pop, ii. 
(1851)63 Kings, tho indued with the .Supream Power, are 
not. .T.ord.s over the People, xyay Pore, etc. Art Sinking 
118 The less a man Is -indued with any virtue, the more 
need he has to have it plentifully bestowed. 2755 Edwabdn 
Freed, tVitt iii. iii. 256 Let us suppose a Scale or a Balance 
..indued with a self-moving Power, i860 Holland Miss 
Gilbert xvii. 305 A heart indued and informed wilh love 
for God and man. 

+ b. Ofa quality, etc. ; To be inherent in. Obs. 
1^2 Milton Sohh. it. 8 And inward ripeness doth much 
less appear. That some more timely-happy spirits cndu'tb. 
2655-60 STANiotY Hist, Philos. (2701) 27/2 Whose Souls 
deceit and vanity endue. 

Hence a., capable of being in* 
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vested with, or put in posseuion of. Const, cf. 
t B&dn'or, one who invests a person or body of 
persons (with lands, etc.). 

xmB Richmond, Wills (1853) 224 Of the whyc my sayd 
w>^ schal be endewebl accordyng to comone lawys. 
c M 40 Endue v. 8]. 

t£]ldlie*]ll 9 ]it. Obs. Also 7 induement. 

[f. Endue v. -h -mknt.] The action of enduing ; 
concr. that with which one is endued. 

a. That which is put on or worn ; a covering 
{rare), b. fg. A qualification, accomplishment, 
adornment. 

2609 Holland A mm. Marvel, xv. viii. 4; They had.. 
peru.sed the old bookes, the reading whe^f declareth by 
Dodily .signes the pliysiognomie or inward induements of (he 
mind. 2642 Milton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) a^ They prostitute 
every inducraoiit of grace, every holy thing to sale. 1650 
Bulwkr Anthropomet. xxi. 220 .Shoes or any other endue- 
ments of the Feet are beside.*! Nature, c 2674 ScotL Griev^ 
ances under Lauderdale i Our great pemwasions of his 
singular enduements. .were the only measures of our con- 
cessions. 

tEndugine. Obs. rare- 1 ? ■= Dudokon. 

1638 Grati^ Ludenies 1x8 iN.) Wliich .shce often perceiv- 
ii^ and taking in great cndugitie, roundly told him, etc. 

SndU'ilLg (ciidi/ritp, vbl. sb. [f. Enduk v. + 
-INU I.] The action ol the verb £ndu£ (sense a). 

1575 Turhkrv. Bk. Falconrie 327 The hcate [in the liver] 
. . is the cause of all kindly xligestion .*uid indewing. 

XSndll'illgt ppl^ [f. as prec. + -ing -.] That 
endues. 


2644 Bulwkr Chiral. 143 The enduing cnsigiie..by evi- 
dence ensures the priviU-dges of investiture. 
tEndU'lce, V. Obs. [ad. OF. em/ou/rir, f. en- 
(see Kn- *) + dou/x, douhei^L. dukem sweet.] 
trans. To sweeten, perfume. 

i6ti SvEED Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xlii. 35a Her body shee 
enduiccd with the swretc.st halmes. 

Endulge, obs. form of Indulge v. 
t Endn'll, if. Obs. [f. Kn -1 + Dull h.] trans. 
To render dull ; to blunt, w'eaken ; to deprive of 
sanity. 

*395 Purvey Remonstr, 11851) 28 Emhillynge the regalie 
and power of seculer lorcli.s. 1490 CaxtoN f.neydos xk\\. 
n6 She [Dido] is. .endullcd and fallen in dysperacyon. 15x0 
Barclay Tugurth. 51 b Hismynde was a lytcll cndiiilcd and 
priuaie of reason and memoric. 

Sndnnffeon (endz^ nd.^^Dn), V. Also 9 iudun- 
geon. [f. iLN-^ -f Dungeon.] To put into 

or shut up in a dungeon. Ilciice, to enclose in 
any leccptaclc. Hcncc Endu’ugeoned ppL a. 

o. 2599 NASiiE/.(*Nf. Stujfe 56 Endungcond in his pocket 
a twehiemonrh. x6«3 J)uu.mm. oe Hawth. Flowers Sim 
(1630) 31 That Prince of Sin ..stuiil endungconed dwell. 
avtxt Kf,n Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 TIL 153 By 
Faiili they mock’d, .scourg’d, chain’d, endnngcon’d lay. 
i8ao Coi.KRim.K in Lit. Rem, (1836) IV. 114 To etiduii- 
geou ihrougli the magi.siriUe the honest and peaceal.'le 
Quaker. iSay Montgomery Pelican hi. ix. 163 ’’rwas a 
.spectacle for angels . . To see a dark endungcoii'd .spirit 
roused. 

p. 1808 T. Barlow i. .p Who now beneath bis 

tower inuungcon’d lic.s. 2884 'J'ennvson Bechet iv. ii. 156 
Could you keej> her Indungcon’d from one whisper of the 
wind. 

Endurability (cndiuirabi-lTti). rare. [f. F.n- 
j^UKAULK a. + -iTY.] Tlic quality of being en- 


durable. 

2837 t'ARi.VLE Fr. Riv. T. III. ri, It begins que.stioning 
lAittrcs-dc'Cachet generally, their legality, endurability. 

EndlWftblo (cndiuo'rab’l), a. Also ; indur- 
able. [f. Endure zf. + -able.] 

1 . That can be endured, sufl'crcd, nut up with. 

28ooWoRn.sw. i)//io4drr/454 There isacoinfort in the strength 

of love ; "rwiil make a thing endurable, which cl.se, etc. 
28x3 Lamb A'/Zal i860 >208 His lago was the only endurable 
one which 1 reiiieiiiber to have seen. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. xi. 458 Life had become at least endurable 
to her. 

2 . Able or likely to endure, durable, rare. 

2607 TorsELL Four/. Beasts (x673> 434 I’he mule . . ought 
lobe brought up in.. hard places, that .so the hoofs 
grow hard and indurablc. 2616 Withals' Diet. 549 Good 
manners are endurable, but beauty i.s last by age. x8a6 
Btnekw. Mag. XX. 328 Rock-rooted castles, that seem 
endurable till the solid globe .shall dissolve. 1885 Manch. 
Wkly. Times Supp. 201111104/3 This sheepskin is not nearly 
.so strong mid endurable as the material it is made to 
simulate. x886 Northern N. 4* Q. 1 . 52 llie author has 
done a solid and endurable piece of work. 

Hence Bndu’ralAoneM. rare. The state or 
character of being endurable. 

*795 Coi.RkiDGB Plot DiscoiK 18 If its only excellence, 
if its whole endurableness consist in motion. 

S&duraaca (endiHe-rfins). Also 6-8 indur- 
anoe. [f. Endure v. + -anoe ; in OF. endurance.] 

1 . The fact of enduring (pain, hardship, annoy- 
ance) ; the habit or the power of enduring ; often 
absol. as denoting a quality, longsuffering, patience. 

a. 2667 Milton^. L. ii. 262 We can create, and work ease 
out of pain Through labour and endurance, x^ James 
LouisX/Vf IV. 449 He was forgiving, and of long endurance, 
il^ KANK24fvL Expl. II. XX vi. 267 The dUcipiinedcndur- 
ance of the men. x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 59 Their aged 
wisdom was constantly in a state of endurance mitigated 
by sarcasm, sl^ Froudr Cmsar viiL 76 1110 endurwee of 
the inequalities of life by the poor is the mami of hum^ 
society. sM Amer. Humorut 5 May 3/a Prolonging his 
visit beyond all endurance. 
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A ISM Shaks. Much Ado ii. L 246 O she misusdemepast 
the incfuninoe of a block. 1744 Hakris TAno Tronl. iii. 1. 
Vi76s) 137 Not a grain more m Magnanimity, of Candour 
and Calm Indurance. 

f b. Durance, captivity, imprwonment. Obs. 
ite3 Kholli£S Hist. Turks 11621) 1256 Which.. compoAi' 
t ion. .made in the absence and indurance of their Generali, 
was by the Turkes faithfully kept. 

2 . Duration or continued existence in time. Also, 
power of lasting, capacity of continued existence. 

s49aFabyan V. cxxix. 111 Some accompt y-‘ euduraunce 
therof to the laste yere of Hurdredus. s6^ Jlauy Russri.i. 
Lett. II. cxxxvii. XI2 The joys of eternal endurance, stm 
J. Rodertbon Agric Perth 74 The lcu.ses now commonly 
granted are of endurance nineteen years. s8xx L. Hawkins 
Ctesstif Gertr. I. 27 Sermons of four hours' endurance. 

Bain Senses ^ Ini. i. ii. S 23 (1864) 63 The undying en. 
durance of an electric wire. xSoA M. Arnoi.u Ess. Crif. i. 
(i8ys) 7 This is why Byron’s poetry had so little endurance 
in It, and Goethe’s so much. 

p. 1596 SpENsiiiR State Jrel. 2 Others more late and of lesse 
intiurance. 16x4 Kalkich Hist. It'ortd it. 381 The long 
indurance of the Siege (of Troyl- 

t b. ? Protraction of an existing condition. Obs, 
rarc’-K 

16x3 .Shaks. J/en. VIII. v. i. 122, 1 should haue lane some 
painc.s. .to haue heard you Without induratice further. 

3 . concr. That which is endured ; a hardship. 

a. x6o8 SiiAKS. Per, v. i. 13 If thine consider’d prove the 
thousandili part Of luy endurance, thou art a man. x6sa 
Bacion Hen. VI I ^ 158 Wee shall also unyoke our l*e<3ple 
from all henuic Burthens and Endurances. x8xa J. IIknrv 
Camp. a^st. Quebec 134 The endurances we underwent in 
conjunction. 1865 Dickkns Mut. Er. I. 286 Is my present 
endurance none 7 

, P» ^ ^SSS Riocey IVks. 428 I never had of him which suflered 
indurance at my entrance to the sec of London, one penny 
of his inoveuble goods. x6aa |. Kawi.in.s kecor. Ship 
Bristol in Arb. Garner IV. 591 Which he must procure, or 
incurc sorer indurancc.s. 

Endnrant (cndiu«'ratit\ a. [f. Enduiie v. + 
-ant; in F. etu/ufan/.] Ready to endure; that 
endures or is capable of enduring. Const, tif. 

1866 Nkai.e ^ Hymns 137 Doing good, and 

endurant of evil. 1874 I*tjsey Lent. Sertn. 314 We should 
be endurant of evil and subservient to all. x88i Pa r . crave 
Visions Eng. 240 Calm adamantine endurant chief. 

Endurate, obs. form of Induuatr. 

Sudure (endiuo'j), V. E'orms : a. 4 endeure, 5 
euduer, 4 - endure ; fi. (5 induyr), 5-<S indure. 
[a. OE. endure-r to make hard, to endure, *= Pr. 
endurary It. indurarc'.’^^. indurdre^ f. in (see 
In-) + dftrdre to harden, to endure, f. dur-us hard.] 
+ 1 . 1 . To indurate, harden. Hence fig. to 
make callous or indifferent. Also, in good sense, 
to make sturdy or robust, to strengthen. Ohs. 

o. 138a WvcLiP Acts xix. 9 Sumine weren endurid, or nuiad 

hard. 1407 IP\ Thorpe in Arb. GarHerSX. 58 O thine 

heart is full h;ird, endured ns w.a.s the heart of Pharoah. 1482 
Cax'ion Golti. Leg, 128/3 And she endured and enformed all 
the other in prayer. 15. . New Not'broutie Mayd, Passion 
Crysie 388 in Had. E. P. PAW, 16 So endured With .synne 
and vyce is he. 1596 Si'KNsek E. Q. iv. viii. 27 And manly 
limbs endur’d with litlc care Ag.ainst all hard mish:ips and 
fortuiiclesse misfare. 

p. s 6 oo Se. IWn/s j6th C. II. 183 Priests, curse no 
iiKjre, And not your hearies indure. 1588 A. Kino tr. (.'a- 
nis/us' Catee/u i.jfi 'fbat snithlie, quhilk inaks the inynde 
of man stnbbomlie indureri agninsgud admonition. 

II. To last ; to suffer continuously. 

2 . intr. To last, continue in existence. Also, 
to persist, ‘hold out* in any action, etc. + For- 
merly also, to continue in a certain state or con- 
dition, remain in a certain place (with complement 
expressing the state or place), 
a. c' 1386 1 L’haucrr Man Law's T, 655 In (he casfel noon 
so hardy was That eny while dorste therin endure, r 1400 
Maunocv. v. 1x839} 47 Who HO stopped that watre from 
hem, thei niyghte not endure there, c 1400 Sawdone Bab. 
1220 I'hou maUte not lunge endure, c £430 i.iYOG. Chorle 
4 Jiyrde 14 A wrccchc never lyke to ihryve But for 
tendure in povertc all my live. 1477 Raki. Rivkks iCaxtou) 
Dietes xo b. His lordship and power in this worlde iiiuy not 
long endure, n: 1553 JLatimkk Serm. 4 Rem, (t 8.^5) 33 
So this great king endured a leper all the days of his life. 
1607 Toi'Sell Serpents (1653) <>13 Snakes and Adders, .will 
not endure neer those places where they hear their voice. 
1684 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 218 Myrtles will endure 
abroad near a month longw. xyix Col. Rec. Pcftn. II. 
558 A free and open trade with us whilst the Sun endures. 
1814 Southey in Q, Rett. XII. 65 Such corruptions endure 
only for a .season. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 
407 Such a relation was too wide a departure from the 
ordinary nature and course of human aflTairs to endure long. 
18^ Browning La Saisias 35Takc the hope therein away, 
All we have to do is surely not endure another day. 
p. c 1450 Merlin ii. 24 Thus it indured longc tyme. e X46e 
Tonmeley Mysf.y Processus Noe 24 It shallc begyn fullc sone 
to rayn unce^Mntle. . and induyr dayes fourty, Boorok 

Dyetary xxviii. (X870) 291 As long ns the Agew doth indure. 
sf^ Bell Snrtt. Popery l i. ii. 5 The flotid indured one 
whole yearc. x6x6 Surel. & Markh. Count r. Farme 407 
If you wash them in salt brine, you shall make them white, 
and to indure long. X696-7 Marvell Ctwr-. Wte. 1872- 5 1 1 . 
324 The debate upon toe Nine*pences. .indured the whole 
day. 1743 Land. Country Brew. n. (ed. 2) X47 Neither 
Fermentation, nor Age, can ever disunite or separate such 
its ill Properties, whUe the Drink indures. 
fb. To keep up wi/A Obs. rare. 

1388 Parke tr. Mendoods Hist. China 180 Men. .did 
trauaUe with the same [hurdena] with so great ease and 
swiftneSf that the horse could not indure wiui them. 


t e. To be continued through space ; to extend 
from one point to another, Obs. rare. 

S5a3 Lx>. Berners Erous. 1. cccxxxvii. (x8xa) 327 Highe 
wodc.s and fore.stes, that endured to thecyte of Constances. 

*: - - Arth. Lyt. Brvt. (18x4} 303 Thei [woundesj began 

at Ins shouldres andeiiaureddownetohisthyghes. 1588K. 
Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 229 These iTands endured 
vntill they came vnto a little gulfe. Ibid. 328 Many townes 
of Indians of this nation, the which indured tweluc dayes 
ioiirney. 

t d. quaEi-fx^arij. with mi : To last out, per- 
sist during the continuance of (an event or action). 

163d E. Da(:rk.s ir. Machiavets Dise. Livy I. 133 'fbey 
would sooner accept of the Kings, than endure out the 
warre. 

3 . trans. To undergo, bear, sustain (continuous 
pain, opposition, hardship, or annoyance) ; pro- 
pcrljiy to undergo witliout succumbing or giving 
way. Also ahsol. 

a. e 2325 F. E, Allit, P. A. 475 What more-hond mope he 
a-cheue p-at hade endured in worlde .stronge, 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 6865 For-why na whitt of man msiy endure 
'I’o .se a devel in his propre figure. lajjio- 6 Lambardk 
Peramb. AV/i/ (1826) 145 One .sort fouude nim more than a 
Pope, (he other felt him more than a King, and they both 
endured him an intuUerable tyrant. 1667 Milton /’. L, 11. 
2o 6 ’i’o endure Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 1795 
Southey Joan o/ A rex. 380 He can brave his cruelty, And 
triumph by enduring. i8^Grkkn Shttrl Hist. ii. 4 8 11882) 
icji Such anarchy as England h.ad endured under Stephen. 

P. X594 H. W11.1.0UIK in Shahs. C. I*raisei To indure the 
burning lieale. ^1671 True jVoncojfL Your N. C. must 
indeed be very simiilc, that he could indure such imposing. 
X7if SiiAFTKSB. Cnartte. (17371 II. 383 Sec how you can 
indui-c the prospccL X78a Pkikstley Corrupt. Ckr, 1. 11. 238 
These writers had. .to indure. .the punishment. 

b. Of things: To support la stmin, jiressurc, 
wear and tear, etc.) without receiving injury ; for- I 
merly also flAW. Also in weaker sense, to undergo, j 
suffer, be subjected to. 

14x3 Lylig. Py/g. .Sotvte iv. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hainoure cnkirgyng hyntself withuutcn cnii^ure. 
x6xx Biulk Pre/. x The same endured many a storm of 
guiti«*snyiiig. x6s8 K VKI.VN Er. Card. (1(175)70 Old trees, 
who.se rind being very tough, can endure the wedge with- 
out splitting. x86o 'rvNnAi.i. (itac. 11. § 3. 247 The loss |of 
heatl endured ■ . through radiation into space. 

+ 0. To withstand as an adversary, support, 
sustain. Ohs. 

1375 Rarikidr Bruce n. 429 His men.. war sa few that 
th.!! na myciu Kndur the torss mar off the fycht. c 1430 
Merlin ix. 134 That noon myght his strokes endure. 14;^' 
8s Mai-obv Arthur's, i, Yet .shallc I ryght wel endure you. 
1724 Dk Fok Mem. Cavalier 64 We were obliged to 
endure the whole weight of the impcn,al army. 

4 . To suffer without resistance, submit to, toler- 
ate ; to contemplate with toleration. 

a. X475CAXT0N ^ason 78 Notwithstanding he endured the 
in.'ilice of Zcthcpliius. .a certayn space. x6ox .SiiAKh. Jul. C. 
tv. iii. 29 Brutus, baiiu not me, lie not indure it. 1609 B. 
JonsonAV/. Wotn. 1 . 1 (1616) 533 He ciuuiut endure a Coslard- 
rnonger. 1651 Huuuks Levmth. 11. xxiv. tay Common- 
wealths can endure no Diet. 17x6' 8 Lady M. W. Monta- 
gue Lett. 1 . xvi, 54 Men endure everythin^ w’hile they are 
in love. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 24 The tendency of 
yonr opinions is .so had that no gotMj man can irndilre them, 
1845 E. Hoi mks 136 'I'hc French gentlemen ha%'e 

only so far improved their taste a.s to be able to endure 
good things. 

p. 1617 Markham C aval. ii. 86 V'our horse, .will not indure 
their companie. 16x7 Hikron IVks. (i6i9'2oi II. 342 God 
. . can injure none but checrefull .Seruitors. 1678 Bunvan 
Pilgr. I. 135, I could never indure him. 

^ Used for : To entertain the possibility of. 

1677 Feltham Rcsoirvs i. xxvii. (ed. iw> 47 St, Augustine 
woulu by no means indure the Antipodes; we are now of 
nothing more ccri.-ttii. 

b, Witli object inf. (with /u), suhord, cl., or 
accus. and inf. 

a. 25. . New Noi-brouue Mayd (i842> 51 When your ple.i- 
sure W.'xs to endure To lyc my. sydes bctwcnc. 1607 TocsiaL 
.Serpents 11653) 813 The |)eople of Europe in no place., 
can endure them to be set on their Tables. xOii Bible 
Esther viii. 6 For how ciwi I endure to see the evil that 
shall come unto my jxeople? a 1627 Hayward Eour K. 
E.lia, i r84o) 44 He hud openlicreproched the Frcm h .sn)< 1 icrs, 
for endiiringo their m.Tster'.s enimics to lyve. <117x8 Penn 
Ma.riws Wks. 1726 I. 836 Those that h.ave enipkiymcnt.s 
should not be endured to leave them humourously. 2732 
Berkeley Alcihhr. I § 5 Wc.. cannot endure that Irulb 
should sufler through complaisance. 179a G. Wakkkiei.u 
Answer to Priestley 14 But my friend.s . . must, and will, 
endure me both to speak and write of them and their 
opinioii$| etc. 2798 — Reply to the Bp, 0/ Laudaff's .Ad- 
iiress 5 'J'hc public cur must endure to vibrate with an in- 
cessant application of wholc.some doctrine. 1871 Browning 
Pr. Hohenstiel 1314 1 ’hc man endured to help, not .save 
outright the multitude. 

P. Hooker Eccl. Pol. y. vilfifiiil 195 The world will 
not injure to heare that we are, etc. x6ox R. J omn.son Kingd. 
t^Commvf. (1603) 205 They will not indure any of the com- 
mon people to come peare them. 2654 Trapr Comm. Ps. 
iv. 3 Wee cannot indUTe to hear sweet words from a stinking 
breath. x6te Trial Regie. 106 They ought not to indure 
to have their Jurisdiction so much »s questioned. 
t6. Of things; To permit of, be compatible 
with. arrk. 

Bilson Govt. ChrisCs Ch. 166 The wordes doe well 
endure it. 2823 Scorr Petteril xiii, 1 have that to say to 
this youth whi^ will not endure your presence, 

t Sndll*red» ppl. a- Ohs. rare. In 6 indured. 
[f. Kndurb V. + -Boi.] Hardened, callous ; -= In- ! 
OUftATBD, ' 


1540 Surrey Poems 103 In blind indured hearts light of 
thy lively name Cannot appear. ss78>i6oo Jc. Peesns i6th 
C, II. vfx Their false indured heart. 

t Endn'reaioiit. Ohs. [f. ENDuuBt;. + -mknt.] 
The action of enduring; coHcr. that which is 
endured ; hardship, .suffering. 

s6o8 Sylverter Du Bartas (1621 ) 626 Or too-much idle 
feare of sutferingK and endurements. a 17x6 South Semt. 
(1744) yill. ix. 254 Thc.se examples .. should make us 
couragious in the eiidurvnumt of all worldly misery. 

Endurer (cndiu»’rdj\ mre, [f. F^MDBKE V. •¥ 
-icn.] One who ciulurcK. 

1596 Sprn.skr State fret. ( J They are. .great endurers of 
cold, labour, hunger, and all hardiness, a xfiag Bkaum. & 
Fl. Nice Valour iv. i, I’ll fit you with my scholars, new 
practitioncni, Eridurcrs of the time. 1832 tr. Tour Germ. 
Prime \i.\K. isy What a man was this sublime endurer ! 

EndUTing, vhl. sh. Also 7 iuduring. [f. Kn- 
DtJBB V. + -JNO L] The action of the vb. Kndvbk. 

r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. xl'98 Acordyngc to hyr nature 
in conservacioun^of hyr bcyrige and eitdurynge. 14x3 Lyug. 
Pilgr. Sotvle v. i, (1859) 73 Seculum is token for the cn- 
dttrynge of the world. 2603 Knulle.r Hist. Turks (16^8) 
to3 The ituluring of a long .dece. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 329 The descent into hell is not the enduring the 
(urineiits of hell. x6^ Bunv.an Pilgr. ii. 114 His Faith, hi.<i 
CourBee, his Kiuliiring, and his Sincerity under all, hiis 
made his Name Famous. 

Enduring (endiu«’iiq), ppl. a. Also 7 in-, 
[f. KNDiJitB V. + -ino 2 .] 'I’hat endures, lasting. 

x33a-*3 Act 94 Hen. VII Lc, x Fewe of them . . haue any 
goodnr strong horse-liarneis of iether, nc any endewringe 
saddclles. 18x6-7 Byron Man/red i. i. 4 My slunibers~if 
I .slumlxer— are not sleep. But a eontiriuunee of enduring 
thought. 2883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 125 'I'lie mo.st 
enduriiiK incidents of English history. 

t Snd’a’ringff pt^p. Ohs. Also 6 - 8 indurisg. 
[Grig, the pr. p[)lc. of Endi:«k zl, in concord with 
the sh. (e.g. enduring his life - ‘while his life 
endures*), afterwards token as prep.] ~ DuRiNO. 

a. 1494 Fabyan vlcIxxv. 172 ICnduryngewhichc trowbics, 
the DanysetUrt‘d.the landc. 1313 Bkadhi)aw.S 7. tVerburge 
1. 9R7, 1 wyll olisenie, enduryngc this lyfe inortall. 1318 
Udai.i. Erasm, Par. Pref. 12a All niy lyfc enriuryng..to 
employe, etc. a .x6x3 Brieue Cron. Ertis Ross (1850) x6 
lohne Ihi was Erll of Russ, .enduring his lyfiymc,^ 
p. 1524 IHurn, Occnrr.Scot. (1833) 9 All the kirkis of thar 
dyocics wer in'terdyted induring their wairding. 1588 A. 
King ir. Canisius' Catcch, Conjess. 9 Gif being pairted for 
adulterie InuchfuIIic pnmen, any marie induring the v^ers 
[other's] lyf quhilk is uduUcrie. 1637 50 XCoxt Hist, N irk 
(1842) 179 And 1 promise, indureing the confei cnee, not to 
countcn.'incc any enemies to that religion. 

Enduringly icndlu^'riijli), adv, [f. Enbuuino 
ppl, a. b-LY‘-^.] In an enduring manner. 

xBjx Nctti Monthly Mag, LI 1 1. 545 How assiduously and 
enduringly they toiled. x86a R. Patiurron Arr. Hht.Sf 
Art 378 'J'ne great empires which have enduringly imorcssed 
lhenrst;lves njjon the world’s memory. xWb H arpers Mag, 
July 215 The work was done cheaply and flimsily, nut 
musHively and enduringly. 

EndunnglieBS (endiu»’ri^nes). [f. Enuukinu 
ppl. a. 4 -NKS.S.] The cjualily of being enduring. 

<1 2867 J AS. IlAMiLioNin Spurgeon Treas. Dav.Vz.xc. 16 
In so far it w.ts to hiave any success or enduringnes-s, it 
must be God’s work. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 155 The eii- 
diiriiignesH of nerve needed for sane and continuous action. 

Enduyee, obs. form of Induce. 
f !B*ndwaro. Ohs, rare^^. [? pea’ll, some error; 
OK. *^nde-waru (collcxt. sing.) would mean ‘ the 
inhabitants of an end’ (cf. End sh. and -waiik). 
Ilalliwell gives ‘ PlndwarCy a hamlet, Line.' ; but 
it is not in the Line, glossaries.] ? - Enosiiip. 

1577 Harrison England 11 xiil (1877)1. 261 The rnoonkes 
were authors of manic goodlie Ixorowes and endware.s mere 
unto their dwelllng.s . . But alas . . they wrought oft great 
wickedness and m.ide tho.se end wares little better titan 
brodclhuuMis. 

End-WayCS, -wise (cndw^», -w/dz, -w^iz), adv. 
[f. End sh. + -wayls, -wisk.] 

1 . Of jiosition : With the end (a.s distinguished 
from the side) uppermost, foremost, or turned to- 
wards llic spectator. Also End'ioay.^ on. 

2657 R; I acoN Barbadoes (1673 87 To dig small holes. . 

! and j)u^ in the Plants endwise. 1679 Pi.u f .Staffordsk. <i68o) 

! 193 Set obliquely like apack of Guds, cr:dw:>y.s or cd[{wayK. 
2709 Berkeley Axx. Vision^ 2 Dlsliincrhcing a linedirerted 
endwise to the eye. 2722 Dr Foe Col. 'jaik (1840) 47 I he 
book l.ny end. way. 285^ Longk. Hin'w. viii. 68 'I'he birch 
canoe stood cndwi.se. 1857 Mk.s. (’t AsicKi.i. C. Brmtt 1 1860) 
3 'I'hc llag-stoncs with whith it is p.-iyi-d are placed end- 
ways. 2869 Blackmohf. Lorna />. xiii. led. 12) 78 A stone 
was set lu) endwise. 1879 Miss Jai;i%.son hhropsh, nro^^ 
bk. s, V., 'I’he hou.se .standing endw.iys-oii to the street. 1884 
Times (weekly cd.) 3 Get. T3/1 A little town looking end- 
ways on to the river fioiu a terraced slope. 

D. In the direction of the cmls ; also, end to end. 
a x6o8 .Sir F. Vkre Comm. 125 'I'hc Poulder. .broad-wayc.s 
lay due West, and rud-w.iys North and South. x86a ^rtd. 
Soc. Arts X. 327/j Strips of vulcanised india*rubber ce- 
mented endways. 

2 . Of motion : + a. End on, in a direct line, 
continuously. \ Ohs. exc. dicU.) b. End foremost, 
o. In the direction of the ends, lengthwise; also 
quasi 

' a. 1579TUHUERV. Venerie 86 Hartes whtchhave faetw hunt- 
ed, do most commonly runne endwayes a.s farre as they have 
force. 1642 Hobbki Lett. WkiL 1845 Vll. 456 As if a foot- 
man Rlioiild run with double swiAneMe endwayes. 2835 
IVhitby Gloss, y Endways^ forward. 
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b. xjSaCtHirptmSiifrminPAU. Tratu.hy.a77 More than 
on« (nptinter) (lew eud-ways like an arrow. 1796 Mok«£ 
Aturr. 1 . 480 A larffe bine luu been aeen . . to pitch over 

end wi»e. 1870 Barnom in R. AnHerson Mistiatu A mer. Bd. 
IV. xlii. 431 Tokini; the gun in both hands and striking 
with it endwise. 

0. r 1700 Imison Sch. Arit I. 133 Take the tul>e..and 
shaking it endways, the mercury will run into the tube. 
1791 Sheaton EdystoHg L. (1793^ 196 The stress upon the 
legs is always endways. 18x9 Playfair Nat. PAii. [cd. 3) 
I. 165 The strength of the licam to resist a force applied to 
it endwise, ChuhVp Lockup A'<yr 13 A compound of 

both endway pushing and revolving motion. t88a Naturt 
XXVI. m I'ne enowiae action of so largo a force. 
tSndwslL®. Ohs. rare. [f. En -1 + Dwkll. 
Cf. IN'DWELL.] tram. To dwell in, stay in. 
Hence Bndve’ller, an inh.il>itant. 
c x^naPallad. on Hush. 1. 437 Hcrdde it [the cistern] weel 
Tyl water wol endwelle It arid abyde. c x6w Drumm. ok 
Hawth. Poems 136 Rich Pallace, and Kndweiler ever blest. 

Endye: see En- prep 3. 

Endymiony. nonce-vid. [f. Endymion proper 
name + -Y.] Sleepiness like that of Endymion. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. vi. Long Kndimionie Hath 
pierc’d the clcarenes of thy sight. 
tfinOp a. Ohs, rare. Also 4 eene, 
Beeone, yeono, yn. [related to OE. Jawa»,EANv.] 
Of sheep : With young, in lamb. 

1398 X^'VcLiF Ps. exHii. 13 The scheep of hem hen with 
Umbre iv. r, eene, yn, ene, !)eeene, ^cne ; xjBa fnl of frut ; 
VvAa. piosse.^ — tsa. xl. 11 He schal here scheep with 
lumb \v. r. ene, ether with lomb, yeene, ether with lomb ; 
fill of fmt ; Vulg.^/rtx.] 

t Sue* ttdv. EoritLS : i 6ne, 2-4 eno, <3 ssno). 
[OE. iww, instr. case of tin one. Cf. MIIG. etne.} 

1 . Once, on one occasion ; opposed to o/feu. 

Becvmt/' (Gr.);y}3o Ac sceal. .Oft nallvs .Tneclland tredan. 

c xooo /Elfric (!»»*«. xviiL 31 Nu ic wnc begann to sprec.'inne 
to ininuro Drilitne. c iiTsLamh. Horn. 15 Ne beo Jiu nefre 
ene wraft Jicr fort*, a xa^o Oivl^ Night. 1105 V'or hit bi- 
tidd« ene swo, Ich am the blithur ever mo. c xrag Chron. 
Eng. in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 304 Ene lieo Ithc Danes) 
him (EdmitiiJ] overcome. 

2 . In phrases. For ene \ once for all. At ene: 
(a.) at one stroke, - At oNtMi i ; (^.) in one j^roup 
or set, « At <.»ncr 2. To make at ene : to arrange, 
settle; cf. At one 2. See also Hedene. 

c xays Lay. 30462 For ene and for euere. 1097 R. Glouc. 
47 Thou niirt one y payed unre tresour to nyme at ene. 
c 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 291 pre wordez hatz [*011 spoken 
at ene. Ihid, 033 In hat on oure pcs wulz mud at ene. 

Ene, obs. form of Even sh . ; also oU. pi. of Evk. 
-6ll6f sujffix, in Organic Chemistry the termina- 
tion of many names of hydrocarbons, e.g. benzene y 
eamphency napthalenCy tolueney etc. lu systematic 
nomenclature, pro])cr to compounds of the olefine 
group, with formula lij,,, but also more widely 
used. 

t Enea'ffOr, V. Ohs, Also 6 oneigre. [f. Kn- i 
4* Kaoek.j trans. To make eager or fierce; to 
irritate ; to whet (an appeliteL 
11(94 K. Cakew Tatso iiSSt.ivO The thought of thU his 
natiue sauage . . Angring cneigrex. 1849 Axihkuse 

xiii. (1653I 350 If it be ..cneagred wilh a longing 

desire. 

Eneamest : see En- prep 2. 
t EllO’briei V. Ohs. rare^^. [ad. L. inehridre 
Inedhiate.] trans. ^ Inebuiatk. 

CX430 speculum (Tii88> 35 This wync, the king of heven 
enehned fuile swetcly, 

t fi* 8 & 90 atef Obs. [f. 1 .. ppl. .stem of 

eneedrsy f. e out + needre io kill.] trans. To kill 
outright. In quot. aAW. 

x^y Phys. Dkt.y Enecatedy killed. X665 G. H.ikvry 
Advice nffst. Plague 10 Some . . enecate in two or three 
hours, suddenly corrupting or extinguishing the vital spirits. 
STii-xSou Bailey, Enecaied. killed. 

Hence Sntoa'tlon, Ohs, [see -atton], the action 
of killing outright, destruction. 

i4$7 Tomlinson R emu's Disp. i8a The cnecation of sm.-ill 
wormes. x66z [xiveli. H Ut. A nim. 4 Min. 430 Vlceni . . arc 
cured if vermino.se, by extraction, and cnecation. 

En Echelon ; sec Echelon. 

Enod, enedmete, var. of Ends, etc., Ohs. 
Eneioh : see En- pref.^ 3. 

Eneid, variant of Alnkh). 

Eneigre, variant of Enkaorr v. Ohs. 

Enelpi, variant of Onelepy a. Ohs. only. 
cxxypLamh.Uom.T^ On enelpi luttcle hwile mon mei 
underton ane vrunde on his licoine. 

Enesia (e*n/ma, ctu md). Med. PI. enemas ; 
in teebn. use often enemata. [a. Gr. tveisa, f. 
ivtiyat, {. iv in 4 I- stem of Uoai to send. 

I'he^ normal pronunciation » (e’ntmiiX but the incorrect 
form is in very general use.) 

1 . A liquid or gaseous substance (cither medicinal 
or alimentaiv) introduced mechanically into the 
rectum; a clyster, an injection. Also attrib., as 
in enema’apparatusy -insirumenty ‘pnmp, -syringe. 
x68x tr. WitlN. Rem. Med, tl^ks. Voc... Enema, a cHster. 
X75X CHAMTtKRHr^r/., Enema in medicine denotes a cly»ter. 
•794”8 E. Darwin 7 . enm . (i8oi) I. 3a A dram of it (lauda- 
num] was used as* an enema. x8m Med. Jml. III. 230, 1 
men exhibited a laxative and antispasmodic Kncma. 1847 
E. SKY.MnuR Severe IHs. 1 . 9, I recommended him. .the use 
of enemata. 1871 Cohrn DU, Throat ^7 We can resort to 


nutritive enemas. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, IT. 3 The 
. .india-rubber enema apparatus . . may be employed. 1886 
C. H. Faoub Princ. 4 Pract. Med. If. ao8 Enemata may 
be continued somewhat longer still. 

2 . Short for ^enema-apparatus’. 

Mod. One of *s patent enemas. 

t Enemiablex a. Ohs. rare-^^. [ad. OFr. 
anemiahUy ennemiaJhU : see Enemy and -able, and 
cf. amiable. "I Having the d isposition of an enemy ; 
hostile. 

X 38 a WvcLiF Bcetus. xlvi. 7 A bure he made a^cn the 
eriemyable \p. r. eninyable] folc. 

Enemlcltioua, var. of Inimicitioue, assimi- 
lated to Enemy. 

X69X Eo. Taylor Behmeds Theos. Philos. xviiL 37 Mortal, 
and the Properties of it liccame Enemicilious. 
t S'liemioiUlf a. Ohs. In 6 emnious. [a. OE. 
enemieuXy f. enemi: see Enemy and -ous.] Hos- 
tile, unfriendly. 

xsa9 S. Fish Suppt. 9 An enmioux and an ehuious laugh- 
ing. 1547 yudic. Uryne 42 b These [coloru] ur the 

most cnmious to nature. ‘ 

Hence X*a«mlonsly adv.y in a hostile manner ; 
spitefully. 

15x9 More Heresyes iv. ix. J07 b t Ncuer cny «ccte . . 
wolde . . so encmyuusly hlaspbrtne & oppugne y church of 
Ciyste. 

Euemlty, obs. form of Enmity. 

Enemony, obs. form of Anemone. 

Snaiuy (e*nemi), sb. and a. Forms: 4-7 
enemi(e, -mye, enmie, -y(o, 4-6 enne-, on- 
nymy;o, 5-7 enlmie, -ye, (4 ennymei, en(©)me, 

5 annemy, elmy, onmei, 6 ounimie), 4 - enemy, 
[a. OK. enemi (Kr. ennemi\ ancmiy -y, corrcsp.to 
Fr. enemiey Cat. enemigy Sp. cnemigOy It. nemico 
L. inimicuSy f. in-, negative prefix + amicus 
friendly, friend.] 

A. sh. 

I. An unfriendly or hostile person. 

1 . One that cherishes hatred, that wishe.s or 
seeks to do ill to another ; also in weaker sense, 
an adversary, antagonist, opponent. Const, of 
{isi genitive ease' y to. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 14827 Qiiar cs he hat godds enemy? 
c X340 Ihid, 95}y> < Fairf.) Forglue hinc cncme. X36a Lanci.. 

P. PI. A. XI. 146 He. .biddeh ['^** 1 * • BIcRRcn vr cneiiiys. X398 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 Enpresuticd falsHch by enme. c 1440 
yWk Mysi. xvii, 329 Herowde is oiirc enmye. x5|8 .Starkkv 
England ii. 49 ’The handys. .defend the rest of the body 
from the iiiiury of ennymys vtward. xgff» Shaks. Rtwi. 

4 yul. I. V. 143 Prodigious birth of Loue it is to me, 'I’hat 
r must lone a loathed Knemie» x8oo — A. K /.. ti. iii. 
iK Within this nmfe tlus enemie of all your gr.aoo» Hues. 
1653 7'nal Major Eanlconer in Howell St. '.('rials 
V. 359 He was an enemy to himself in spending his estate. 
x6^ M arvkli. Cwr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 98 A worke of their 1 
eniinyes .ind not of their neighbours and friend.*.. 17x9 De 
FdK CmVfW 1 1840) II. xi. 342, 1 had liecii nobody’s enemy 
but my own. X79a Anecd. IK Pitt 1 . ii. 44 An enemy to 
his fellow-subjects. 1845 Austin Rauhe's Hist. Kef. 
11 . 215 A stake was driven into the ground before his dour, 
as a token that he was a public enemy. s899 Tennyson 
Geraint 4 Enid 282 Where can I get me. .arms to tight my 
enemy? xB7a Moklky Koltoire ix^ZS) 13 Tlie m.'in of the 
world, that worst enemy of the world. 

b. s]K*c. The Enemy: the Devil (cf. fiend'). 
Also (pnr) ghostly or great enemy ; the old enemy y 
t the enemy of hell ; the enemy of mankind y of 
soutsy etc. 

xaSa Wyci.if I.uke x. 19, I haiie Sonnn to 30U power of 
dcfouliiige, other tredinge . . 011 ul the vertu of the enemy. 
1387 Trevlsa Higden (Rolls! V. 131 The oldc enemy oryde 
oixrnliche in Jx; aycr. X447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 9 
'rhat tentacyonn Betoknyth . . Of oure gostly enniyc. 
a 1430 Knt. de ta 7 ’(rwr{iH 68 » 125 She bad vij hnsVmndes, 
the whirhe were uiLscheued and slayne bi the Annemy of 
hcllc. 1526 Filgr. Perf. iW. de W, 1531) 4 The prynce of 
derknes . . our goostly ennerny the dcuyll. 1535 .Stewart 
Crm. Scot. II. 221 Be illusion of the ennimie. 1549 Hk. Com. 
PraycTy P'isit, Sicky Defend him from the danger of the 
enemy. lyxa Auolson Spect. No. 273 p 8 Another Princinal 
Actor in this Poem is the great F.ncmy of Mankind, xno 
.Scott Ahhot xvi, I defy the f )Id Enemy to unmask me when 
1 choose to keep my vizard on, 

c. The great gt last enemy: death (cf. i Cor, 

XV. 26 ). 

1883 Border Lances 166 Locking to see the great Enemy 
arise from the waters, and come up to enter within the 
house where the knight lay. 

d. transf and ia.) One who hates or op- 
poses (a cause, custom, state of things'), (h.) 
.Something that operates prejudicially upon, coun- 
teracts the action of. 

* 39 « Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xx, (1495) 2^7 Eycn 
ben enniyes and theues. 1595 Shako, yokn 111. 1. 363 So 
mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith. x6s8 Evelyn' Er. 
Card. It. § 3 (1675) 17X To destroy these Enemies { Palmer 
worms], you shoul^ctc. 1670 Penn Addr. Prot. i. viii. 
(1692) 31 Vice, the Enemy of Keligion, is at the same time, 
the Enemy of Humane Society. 178a IM. in Amyot 
Windham (181a) I. 18 One wa-s an enemy to thinking 
the other to drinking. 1875 Jowvrrr Plato (ed. a) V. 329 
The true judge, .ought to he the enemy of all pandering to 
the pleasure of the spectators. 

2 . One belonging to a hostile army or nation ; 
an armed foe. 

o xgoo Cursor M. 659a, 1 ledd 30U thoru he strand. Vte nfall 
^our enmys hand. cx3as R, E. Allit. P. B. 2204 And harde 
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buries hur) he oste, cr enmies hit wyste 1193 Gower 
Conf. III. IS The higher bond he [Ba^hus] hodde And 
victoire of his enemies. ^1460 Fortkscve Ahs. if Lim. 
A/rw. (1714) X3i His Highness schal be . . of Power to sub- 
due Ills Ennymyes, xaex I. Paston Let. 33 Aug. in Poston 
Left. No. 4x0 ll. 43 Goo., send yowe vyttorye of yowr 
elmycH. seat Shaks. ful, C. v. iv. 33 No Enemy Shall 
euer take alitte the Noble Brutus, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, 
Reh. IX. (184^) 581/2 To take charge ox those horse whom 
only tlicir mends feared, and their enemies laughed at. 
xyia Strble Spect. No. 350 p x The Relief which a Man of 
Honour would bestow upon an Enemy barbarously treated. 
X769 Black.stonk Comm, IV. 83 A rebel is not an enemy. 
1874 Bancroft P'ootpr, Time i. 46 All outside the family, 
trioe, or nation were usually held os enemies. 

3 . The hostile force. Originally only as quasi- 
personified, with concord in sing. ; now also as 
collect, wilh concord in//. Also, a hostile ship. 

x6ox Shakh, yul. C, IV. iii. 199 'Tis belter th.xtthc Enemie 
seeke vs. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 150 They strike at 
the enemy in his weakest and most vulnerable pan. 18x3 
Wellinct'on in Gurw. Disp. XI. 35 To draw the attention 
of the enemy to this quarter. i8s5 Mot ley Dutch Rep. vi. 
i. (1866) 771 He sprang on board the enemy alone. 2867 
Pearson Early 4 Mia. .Ages Eng. 1 . 471 A storm of arrows 
completed the rout of the first line of the enemy ; and their 
men-at-arms were, etc. 

1879 Pkoctok Pleas, Ways .Yr. viii. 174 Cold is the real 
enemy which bars the way tow'ards the Pule. 

o. colloq. or slang. Ntnv goes the enemy : « 

* what is the time ?’ 

2839 Dickens Nick. Nick. xix. 1839 Bailey Ecsins xiv. 
(1B481 154. 

t II- 4 . [.ipp. a siibsl. use of B. i.] ==I:.vm]TY. 
Ohs. rare. 

2398 'rkEViSA Barth, de P. R. vui. xiii. (1495' 320 Vnder 
the planete Mar.s ls cunleyiicd werre and nataylc, prison 
and enmye. c 1400 Apol. Loll, ts pat cursing be ri^twyse 
longcn [hre coiidicioiins] . . rijtwi.^incs in ]»c kirk , . vnri^t- 
wisiies in ];e man cursid, & cnniey of )>c obstinat. /hid. 
87 On sle]» an o|?er bi enemy, t 7400 Chron. Vilod. atz 
F'or to him he hadde a prev^’^e enmy^e. 

B. adj. (In many examples the w^ord admits of 
being regarded as tlic sh. used atlrih.) 

1 1 . Adverse, hostile, ill-disposed, unfriendly, 
('onst. tOy with. Ohs. 

c 2340 Cursor Pf, 12930 (Trin.) pe enemy fend }>o him 
IJesusj suu^t. X38B Wvci.iK I Cor. xv. «6 Forsoth at the 
iasite, the enemy deelh schal be distroyecl. 13x4 Bahclav 
Cyt. 4 Uplondyshnt.K\^i^7' 63 Enemie lo muses is wretched 
puvertie. 2353 N. GKiMAi.ij'tr. Cicero's Duties (c x 6 oo) 131 
b To mans nature. .crnulty is must enimy. 1396 Shaks. 
Merck. K iv. i. 447 Your wife, .would not hold out enemy 
for euer. 2607 Tofsell Eonr-f. Beasts (16731 'I’h® 

enemy beasts to harts : -Harts are opposed by wolves. 1643 
Sir T. Bkownk Rclig. Med. 137 , 1 nave beenc shipwrackt, 
yet am not enemy with the sea ur wind.s. 2634 Earl of 
Orrery PartheHissaK\(y}i\^. 125 He has nothing that’s enemy 
to us but his name. I7a6 Swift Gulliver n. vii. Some evil 
gentiLs, enemy to mankind, must have Ijccn the first con- 
t river. 

2 . Of or ixjrtaining to a hostile army or nation ; 
standing in the relation of an enemy, hostile. 
rare in mod. use. 

2^ Wyclif Ecclus. xlvi. 7 He made assault a^ens tlic 
folk enemy [s38a eninyable fold. x398GKKNawEY Tacitus 
Ann. XL viii. (1022) 140 Being captaincs of the enemy na- 
tions. tfiax Binoham Xenophon 8s The Cuiintrey isenemy, 
and we in danger to lo.«e many .Sonldicrs. Hoicfokt 

Procopius IV. j;(9 Narscs ineuled not with Ariininum. .nor 
with any other Eheniy-townc. 2653 -8oStani.ky Hist. J'hitos. 
(1701) 116/2 The Carduchi,a People Enemy to the Persians, 
x^- 74 Tucker Lf. Nat. II. 429 'Fhcre is a parly of enemy 
Indians coming that way. 2703 T. Jefferson BV;V. IV. 
®5 (1859) Enemy goixls are lawnil prize. xBBx J. Westlake 
in Academy 15 Jan. 14/3 Distinguishing .. between the 
enemy character ofindivtduid.s and of their State. 

f £‘11611^1 V. Obs. rare'- ', [f. prcc.] intr. 
To be hostile to. I Irncc f S'nemyliiM vol. sh. 

t38a Wyclif Ps. xxxiv. 1^ Oucr iotjc not to me that 
cnemyen [1388 ben acluersaries| to me wickcli. 2509 .S. 
Fish .Suppl. 9 So then here was enmying, enuying, la^ugh- 
ing, etc. 

Enemy, dial, corruption of Ankmone. 

iB.. Tennyson A'. Earnierxny They fun ’umthccradaiiid 
of 'is faficc Doon i’ ihe woild 'cnemic.s. 

a- Ohs. rare'-', [f. Esfmy + 
•FUL.] Resulting from the action of an enemy ; 
hostile. Hence S’neinjrAilly arA/., after the man- 
ner of an enemy. 

Z38a Wyclif Isa. i. 7 >oure regioun. .shal be desolat as in 
enemyful wastete. 24^2530 Myrr, our Ladye 260 That 
had enmcfully enuye to the glory of them that were made, 
t E*neill^lil:6» <<* and Ohs. Also 4 
enemylioh. [f. Enemy + Like a. and adv,] 

A. adj. Resembling an' enemy ; having the 
bearing or disposition of an enemy. 

zsfix r. Norton Catvin's Inst. iv. 166 To be caried witli 
an enemylike niynd against his aduersarie. i6a3 Bingham 
Xenophon 7 As for Cyrus, where he Ls. .an enemie, no man 
more Kowre, nor more euemie-like. 

B. adv. After the manner of an. enemy ; os an 
enemy does. 

138a Wyci.if Num. xxv. 18 The Madianyteefi..enemyUch 
han doo a^eyns jow. 1532 T. Nori'on Catoin's Inst. iv. 
XX. (1634)719 To defend with warre the dominions ccra- 
mitted to their charge, if at any time they be enemy-like 
OKSoiled. i6>3X Gouoe GcmPs Arrows in. iL 183 They were 
the first that enemie-Uke Mt upon Israel, ites Howell 
Voniee 276 But whether he is to be acknowledg’d os a 
Father, who entmy-ltke robs his children, judge you. 
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t Snainjly. a, and adv, Obs. rare, AUo 
4 enmyljr. [f. Evsmy a. -f -ly ^ and 2.] 

A. adj\ Hostile. B. adv. In a hostile 
manner. 

S39a WvcMP a Macc. xiv. x i Other frendis hauytige hem 
enmyly. enflawniideti Dcmctrie a^jcinuH judee. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bnilinger tm Apoc* (1573) 139 h. The Lord la . .describyng 
the enemy lie warre agaynst Anticliri»t. 

B'nem^hip, [f. Enemy + -»uip.] 

The position or relation of an enemy. 

•776 Painc Com. SoHst (X7gt) 30 1 « the nearest and only 
true way of proving enemyship, if 1 may so call it. 
tSnentp and with advb. gen. sufhx -cs en* 
auteSp prep. Obs. Forms: a. 4 enent. fi, 4 
enentes, -is, 6 enens. [var. ff. Anent.] In va- 
rious senses of Anent : e.g. in the eyes or opinion 
of* Anknt 6 ; opposite * Anent 7 ; towards ; in 
favour of » Anent 9 ; as regards Anent 10. 

a X300 Cursor M, 6880 (GttW.) Als enent pis moyses. I hid. 
irtSsS (Cott.) pou has enent vr lauerd spedd. Jbifi. 14459 
KneDtis))c Imis al was for noght. Ihid. 14878 All for noght 
enent him stode. Ibid. 251x2 pou hald wreth clients [li 
broilicr. a 1400 50 Alexander 324^ Siild neiiir na gome be 
to elade. .Of his iicjboiir noy cncntis hini'Selfe. 15x6 Will 
Rd. PekeofWhd. 4 June, Even eneiis niy stall. 

tEne'ntisep -ishp V. Obs. in 4 enefy^tis, 
-yach. [var. ff. of Anienttsk.] tram. To bring 
to nothing, exhaust (the contents of a ve.ssel). 
Hence Ene'ntising vbl. sb., exhaustion, fainting, 
/r Z340 Hami'Olk PsalUr Ixxiv, 8 The groiindis ilml is liic 
nyne of hell i$ noght enenfist \ihid eiiuntysdit].Lh:it it ne 
last withouten ende. 1388 WvcLiF yudii/t xiii. 29 Ai.-liior. . 
fcldc doun on his face, .and his soiile suAridc cncyniisyng. 

Enepidermio (cnepido jmik), a. [f. En-- 
+liPir»EnM-i8 skin+-ic.] Of or pertaining 
to (medical) applications to the skin. 
tExi6*rdp V. Ohs. In pr. pple. enordand, 
-ond. [Prob. f. Es-l + EitD to dwell ; but cf. En- 
HERi).] intr. To dwell in. 

extpio Destr. Troy ^ly A loiule here ledis in dwelt .. 
tiyg men with all, Enerdand by nor one, /hid. 12587 
J'.nmys cncrilaiid in ylis almiite. 

tE’nergatei Ohs. rare. [f. Eneug-y + 
‘.VTE.I tram. To energize ; to give ciicr^^j/ to. 

■ 1647 M. Hudson Div. Ripit Govt. 11. x. 152 Reli^^ion must 
be the foundation of idl Policy, .cementing all societies, and 
energating .*ill lawes. 

Energetic (cn9id,^e’tik), a. [ad. Gr. htpyrjrnc- 
vs active, f. ivipyi-ctv to operate, effect. Now 
tre.'ited as if derived from Enkiuiy.] 

1 1. Oix^rative, engaged in action. Ohs. rare. 

170 X Gkew CosfH, Sacr. i. i. (K.) If then wc will x:onreivc 
of God truly, .wc must look upon him. .a.s a being eternally 
i-ncrgctick. 

2. Powerfully operative. 

1651 Hioc-s /Vnv l)/sp. 204 An cnergetick remedy. 1839 (L 
Kiiin Nnt. Philos. Introd. 33 A most energetic fon-e pre- 
siding over the internal constitution of bodies, i860 Tvn. 
iiALL CliU. I. § 20. 141, 1 . . found an energetic polarity in n 
mass at .some distance below the summit. 1876 'J'ait 
AV<*. Adv, Phys. .SV. vi. 15a The most energetic clieinicals. 

3. Characterized by energy. Of persons: Strenu- 
ously active. Of movements, actions, expressions ; 
Forcible, vigorous, emphatic. 

1796 Buuke Rogk, Pco^e NVks. VlII. 240 The active .and 
encrgelick pari of the French nation, itself the most active 
and cncrgelick of all nations. 1845 WiiATiiLV Rhet. (1850) 
213 Many others, who are allowed to be elegant, arc yet by 
no means vigorous and energetic. 184a A. Combe PnysioL 
Digestion 126 'I'he active and energetic respiration attend- 
ant on cheerfulne'js and buuyance of .spirits. 1876 EMiitcsoN 
Lett, ilr Sac. Aims, Resotorrs Wks. (Holm) 111 . 203 'J'he 
world belongs to the energetic, belongs to the wi.se. x88i 
JowKrr 77 tTfryd. l. yg All men arc energetic when they are 
making a heginiiing. 

Hence Saerg6*tiot sh. pi. fon the analogy of 
mathematifSt etc.], the doctiine or science of 
ICneuoy. 

1835 W. Rankink in Edin. Philos. Jrnl., Tlie basis of the 
science of energetics. i88z Arm.stkono in Nature No. 619. 
452 That branch of science which . . I may jirovisionally 
term * Animal Energetics '. 

E]ierge*ticalp a. ff. as Energetic a. + -al.] 

1. Philos. Operative, that uroduces effects \ active 
as opposerl to {.xassive. aren., 

X603 Sir C. Heyhon Jud, Astral, xxiii. 506 Their inward 
furme.s. and energetical faculties. t644'-sa J. Smith .SV/. 
Disc. iv. 1x9 Reiicmbling tho passive powers of the intellect 
to colours, the active or energetical to light. 1678 Cm). 
WORTH /n/elt. S^st. xdx Fate . . ought . . to be looked upon 
. . a.s an energetical and eflfectual principle. 1850 Mausicis 
Mar, ^ Met. Philos, fed, a) 88 All things are efficient and 
energetical only in their harmony. 

t2. Powerfully operative. Obs. 

1631 R; H. Arraigntn. Whole Creature i. 8 When it 
worketh it is energeticall indeed, and powerful! in operation. 
*844*5*. J« Smith SeL Disc. v. 160 As thi.s is more strong 
and active, so is happiness itself more energetical within us. 
i 46 i Origms Opin, in PJumix (1721) 1. 73 That most ex- 
cellent and most energetical part in us which' The .Scrip- 
ture cdls Spirit. 

3. Full of enerpy ; strenuously active; forcible, 
emphatic, rare m mod. use. 

1631 Star Chamh. Cases (x686) 46 A very energeticall 
phrase, gryndtng the faces of the poore. 1773 J. Ai.lxn 
Serm. St. Marys Ox/. 23 The energetical fervent prayers 
of this church s champions. 1839 Jamus Louis X/T, III. 
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409 This rapid, and energetical method of continuing the 
war. 

Snergeticallj(enaid5e‘tikali),tii/v. [f. Ener- 
getical a. + -i.Y^J In an energetical manner. 

*775 Lolmk Eug, Const. (1784) Pref. x Which he so 
energetically applauds. 1836 Rem^m Recoil. Uo. LordsxW. 
339 His longest and most energetically delivered speeches. 
x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IVT BtTHe did not approve of 
the plan : but he cxcruted it . . zealously and energetically. 
1883 H. .Si'KNCER in Coniemp. Rev. XLllI. 8 Ihe primitive 
man . . can exert liimself energcttcsdly for a time. 

11 Energi*a. rare. The Lat. form of Energy ; 
used in the sense of Enerot 6. 

x86x Gkah.\m in Phil. Trans. 184 Tlie colloid pu.ssesses 
Encrcia. 

t Eiie*rgi^i a. Ohs. rare. [f. Energy -al.] 
Of or pertaining to energy' ; operative, efficacious. 

c IMS Skelton Replyc. 368 A mystical], Kflccte cnergiall 
As Greckes do it call. 

Bnergiatjpe (cna jd^siataip). Obs. [f. energia 
(see EnkU(;y) + Tyi*k.] An earlier name for the 
photographic process called FEituoTVi'E. 

1843 Athentensh aa Feb. 203 The £ncrgiaty]>e, or, as the 
discoverer now nainc.s the process, the Ferrotype. x8^ 

F.ncycl. Frit. XVII. 550 2 Under the name of the cnergia- 
type, Mr. Hunt pubH.slicd an account of a proccs.s in which 
the .salts of iron were used. 

Energic (tna id^jik), a. [f. Enerq-y f -ic ; cf. 

F. hiergtque. It. energUo^ 

+ 1. I*owcrfully operative ; Enehgetto 2. Ohs. 

16650. Harvky Adyite agst. Plague 7 Not so Encrgick 
as to veneiiute the intire mass ufblootl in an in.stanr. x^ 
— Curing Dis. hy E.vpect. xvi. 124 l*he most Knergick 
Simiiles. 1753 .Smollktt Ct. /'it/A/w/ (1784) 13/31 A juice 
niucli niore cnergick than the milk of goat, wolf, or wom.an. 

2 . Characterized by energy ; strenuous, forcitde, 
vigorous ; Enkkgktu: 3. Now rare. 

170a tr. Le Clercs Prim. Fathers 45 F.xpressions . .not. . 
ciicrgkk enough to cxprcs.s such ' 1 ‘liouglus. 179* A. Young 
Trav. Frame 65 The etiergic exertions of anient mind's. 
x8x8 J. H. h'kVHK ICAixt/ixra/t’s A^at. iWm lit. x\\, ‘I'he. 
strong Fryinupairs euergic jangle. 1876 J. Elms Caesar 
in Fgypt yj Cae5*ar, ■(stiite, energic, press’d the war. 

3. noHce-mes. (see quols.) 

1796-7 Coi-RKincE Lines on Friend^ To me hath 

Heaven with Uiunteuus hand as.signcd Kncr}*ic re.'Uiuu. 
1834 — l.et X Mar., My mind is always cnergic:—! don’t 
mean energetic : 1 require in everything what, for Kick of 
another word, 1 may call propriety, — that i.s, a rvasou, why 
the thing is at all, and why it is there or then ml her than 
elsewhere or at another time. 1859 FlacMv. Mag. LX XXVI. 
242/a The cncrjiic faculty that we «.,ill Will. 

t Sne*rgloaI, a. Ohs. rare. [f. as Enkkgic a. 

+ -AL.] -s^prec. 

]vyn}/.\. Def. Apfll. (1611^241 Your Figiiratiuc. ’fropi- 
calT, & Energicall Doctrine touching this blessed Sacrament, 
1653 Wathhiiou.sk Apol. Leartu 85 (T.) The learned and 
tnuuenile . . conre.s.s our polity to be productive of more 
eriergical . . preachers than any church in Europe. i7ao 
Wklton Suffer. Son of God 1 . xii, Whose Works of 
Penitence . . become Powerful and Encrgical to procure 
those Great and Extraordinary (iraccs. 

llEnergieO (fiierd.5rko), adv. Music. [It] 
W ith energy. In mod. Diets, 
t BneT^ng, ///. «. Ohs.rare^^. [?f. *euerge 
vb. (back-formation from Energy) + -ing-.] 
? Powerfully acting. (But perh. misprint for 
Emruging.) 

•749 Smoli.f.tt Reguide i. vi. (1777] 25 To stifle and re- 
press Th' eiierging dictates of my native right. 

Energist (e n.1jd.5ist). ? nonce-mi. [f. F.nergy 
+ -1ST.] A writer who aims at * energy ’ of style. 
b8o^ hdin. Rev, III. 349 Want of dignity in the mode of 
chastising the absurdities of the Energi.sts. 

Energize (c*niJd,5-)iz), v. [f. Jlnerg-y + -IZH : 
cf. Fr. i' fnergiser (Boisle).] 

1. tram. a. To rouse into energy or activity, 
call into active operation, b. To infuse energy 
into, supply with energy. 

1753 M1.S.S Colli itR Art Torment. 136 From a desire of 
energizing this his Ijonathau'sj favourite affection. z8is 

G. Chai.mkks Pom. Ham. Gt. Frit. Pref. 9 I'hc office of 
Inspector-General w'.ts gre..Ttly itiijiroved, and cncrgi/cd, 
during the first admini.sOaiiun of Mr. Pill. 1875 M' LaKtN 
.Serm. Scr. 11. viii, 147 Faith will energize us for any sort of 
work. 

2. intr. To be in active operation ; to put forth 
energy, exercise one’s powers. 

175a Fisr.niNG Amelia xi. y. Wks. 1784 IX. 278 The same 
passion cannot much energize on two different objects at 
one and the same time. x8i8-6o Whatbly Comm-pt, Bk, 
(1864^ 23. In attending to an interesting play . . wc can cner- 
gise without much fatigue. x8ipi .Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 
30 Wc exist only ns we energise. 1871 Fkoudr in Devon, 
Assoc. Trans. IV. 20 We have no reason to believe that in 
the past condition of the earth . . there were functions 
energizing of width we have no modern counterparts. 
Hence E nergised ppl. a. 

, x8$3 Mrs. Lin mN Chris. Kirkland II. 54 A huge cosmic 
joke and energized satire. 

Energiier (cnajd^aizdj). [f. prec. 4 -Kit ] 
He who or that which energizes. (U&ed by H.arris 
for : The agent of an action.) 

* 75 ® Harris Ifermes t, ix. (17861 174 Every Energy is 
necessarily situate between two Sul»stantiveiq an Energizer 
which is active, and a Subject whtcli is passive. Ibid. 175 
Brutus loved J'ortia. Here Brutus is the energizer ; loved, 
the energy ; and Portia, the subject. xUa W. B. Wk-koln 
Social Leno Labor 28 He may lie bis , . own energizer. 


Sll^Vffisillg (cnajd^aizi^), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING *!j The action of the verb ENBRaiSE, 
a. The action or process of awakening to energy 
or activity, b. The action of disidaying energy ; 
energetic action. 

*85* Frasefs M^. XLIll. 3*3 The curbing ot our mU- 
chicvoiis propen.sitic>f;, and the energizing of our good cnes« 
»«54 Hickok AV. Mind 241 A nisus, or enereizing towards 
a prt'sented object. x868 Goulourn Pers, Relig. iii. «i873) 
22 The fruits of the spirit . . arc not the result of the ener- 
gizing of our own will. 

Emergising, ppl a. [f. as prec. 4 -ingS.] 
a. That supplies energy, of rouses into energy ; 
exciting, stimulating, b. That is in active opera- 
tion ; that puts forth enerjw. 

1750 Harris llhrmes i. ix. tT.', As all euergies are attri- 
butes, they have reference, of cuur.se to certniii energizing 
.substances. 1786 Br, H( »r.si.cy Serm. Stms of the CUtr^ 
'I’o taste these nobler exercises of energising love. 
x8zx Busby in Byron's Waltz ii. note. When energising 
objects men pursue. x8^ .SrovKi. fntrtHl. Canne's Necess. 
21 h- practical and energizing spirit breathes through them 
all. x86a Dana Man. Getd. 743 The energizing light of 
the sun shining on the earth. 

Energnmen (cn.')Jgi//‘m(:n). Also 9 (IFr.) 
energumene. [ad. late Iv. energumenus, a. Gr. 
hspyovfsty-QS, pass. pplc. of ivspyluv to work in or 
upon, f. iv in 4 ipy-ov work : cf. Fr. rnergumlne. 
'Fbe Eat. pi. energumcni sometimes occurs.] 

1. One tliat is wrought upon or possers-sed by a 
devil ; a demoniac. 

tx685 tr. Bergerac s Satyr. Char. xiii. 50 If then this 
Eiicrguincnus, hath a thousand leiigth.s and nrc.Tdthes that 
are so many Cro.sscs about her.J 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. 
Hist, xyth C. 1 . v. 98 From Catcchumcn.s he passes to the 
1 <'ncrgumcn.s. x8«o .Scott . 4 AA)/ xxxii, If there wa.s ever 
an Euergumme, or im.ssc.ssc'd demoniac . . there i.s u devil 
si)eakiMg with that womans tongue ! 1855 Smf.dlcy Cheuli 
Sc. 173 .Such catechumens us were not at the same time 
tncrgumnn.s. 1863 (iKo. Ei.iot Romola (1880) I. 1. v. 69 Of 
an cncrgumcn whose dwelling is .imong tombs. 

2. A ‘ possessed’ pt rson, an enthusiast, a fanatical 
devotee. Also attrih. 

170a G. .Matiii'r Ma^in. Chr. 1. iii. (1859] 63 Quakers and 
Seekers, and other such Knergumens. /bid. 111. 11. xxvi. 
493 The man . . of an encrguiiieii countenance. 1818 'J'. Jkf- 
Ki'.HSuN Ilf it. IV. 4SI When (icncral Wsushiiigton was 
withdrawn, the energumcni of royali.sm . . mounted on the 
car of State. x86o (iKN. P. 'riioMPSON Audi Alt. 111 . civ. 
12 .Suppose some ‘energumene’ were to make the declara- 
tion, etc. 1885 Moki.kv in Macm. Mae. Feb. 255/2 I'lie 
seeming peril to which priceless moral eUmumls of human 
character were exiHxsed by the energuinetis of progress. 

Hence t Bne:r9iime‘nloal a. Ohs., having the 
characteristics of a demoniac or * possessed ’ 
person. SxLergu’m^XLUt Knrrgumen t. 

1684 1. Matiikr Remark. Pron'id. (1856) 121 Certain ar- 
guments of an cncrgumcnical person. 1646 Gaule Vosa 
Consc. .;t7 The mccrly PaK.sivc be .simply dccmoniackii, but 
not Knci’gumcnists. 

Energy (e’nojd,5i). [ad. late L. energla, Gr. 
ivtpyfta, I’. iv$pY^i\ f. iv 4 (pyov work. Cf. Fr. 
Incrgie. Senses i and a belong to ivlpyua as used 
by Aristotle, whereas sense 5 answers to that of 
(ir. Sui'a/iHx.] ^ 

1. With ruferenec* to speech or writing : Force or 
vigour of expression. 

I'l'liis .sense (found in Kite I., nnd in Romanic^ is originally 
derived from an imperfect uiidcrstamling of Aristotlc’.s use 
of eripyeia { Rhet. III. xi. 4 2) fur tlic species of metaphor which 
calls up a mental picture of .something ‘ .acting' nr moving. 
In mod. use it blends with 3. ] 

I15S1 .SiDNKV Di/. I'oesie (Arh.\()^ That same forribli ncs, 
or Kiicrgia, las the Grcckcs cal ill of the writer.! 1599 
1 ’hvnnk Animadv. 42 'I'he frenche Hollybande, not vndcr- 
staiidinge the true enfrgye of cur tongue, a 1696 Huj.pi r< 
1).', Wlicuanimuled by elocution [Speech] acquires a gre.'itu 
life and energy. 27x9 Stackmoi.tsb Body Dh in. iv. i. § 7 
’Fhe.se arc all of them terms of a peculiar energy. 1845 
Whatbly Rhet. 1 18501 203 'I'hc transposition of words 
which the .ancient languages admit olj conduces, not merely 
In variety, but to F.nergy. 1847 F-mi rson R/pr. Men, 
.Shaks. Wks. <Hohn) I. 357 The Liturgy, ailniiicd for in, 
energy and pathos. 

f b. tram/. Impressiveness (of an event). Obs. 
X764 IIakmbk Observ. 11. 7 This thunder .. added con- 
siderably to the energy of thi.s event l.Saul's inauguration]. 

2. Exercise of power, actual working, 0[x;ration, 
activity; freq. in philosophicn) language. *!• For- 
merly also conrr : The product of activity, an effect. 

a iM lUc ON (J.>, 1’hey me not effn.tivc of any thing, nor 
letave no work behind them, but are energies merely. 1641 

H. More Song of Soul Glovn, Encrr/e ,. is the operation, 
efflux or activity of .any lieing : as the light of the Sunne 
is the energie of the Stinne, and every pluuitasro of the 
soul is tlie energie of the sod. 1644-511 J* Smith Set. 
Disc. VIII. v. (r82i» 399 'rh«;ir life is nothing elne but a 
strong energy of fancy .and opinion. x6i^ SiK T. Browns 
Pseud. Fp. II. v. 87 'I he concciiud remedy, .carryeth often 
the honour of the l apit.-ili ene-gie, which had no finger in it. 
X744 Hahhis I'hne Trent. (1841) i 0 Call every prc^nction, 
the parts of which exist succcHsively . ,a motion or an energy : 
thus a tunc and a dance arc cneri^ies. 1798 Bay Amsr. 
Lav! Rep. 11S09] 1 . 23 Naturalization baa a retrospective 
energy. 1833 I. ’rAVLOR Fanat. ii. 42 The tramition of the 
passions from momentary energies tq settled dl^ositions. 
1859 S/R W. Hamilton Lett. (1877) II, xxK 25 The faculty 
of which this act of revocation is the energy, f call the Re- 
pnxiuctivc. 

t b. Flffectual operation ; efficacy. Obs, 
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a 1719 Smai.kiogk (/.), IScg the bleneed Je«UA ti> give an 
energy to your imperfect prayere. tyag 04 yu. xx. 
v £6 Biotvx have more energy than airy words. 

3. Vigour or intensity of action, utterance, etc. 
Hence as a personal quality: The capacity and 
habit of strenuous exertion. 

xSoo-to CoLKRiucii; FrtifHt/ (i 86 s) 37 To lose the general 
and luting consequences of rare and virtuous energy. 1839 
'J’hirlwall Greece V. ito The prudence and enei-j^ dis« 
played at this critical iuncture by Agesilaus. 1841-4 £ukr- 
SON Esx. Prudence Wks.^Bohn) 1. 93 The poet admires the 
man of energy and tactics. x8s<l Macaulay //iV. £ns^, 
III. 726 He took his measures with hU u&uai energy and 
dexterity. 1856 Kank jtref. Expi, I. xi. lai When the 
h.itches were opened, the Hame hurst out with energy. 1858 
Froudk Hist. Eng. 1 . i. 71 Henry, with the full energy of 
his fiery nature, was flinging himself into a quarrel. 

4 u Power actively and cfficicjitly displayed or 
exerteil. Sometimes in pi. in same sense. 

1685 Glanvill Seeps. .Set. xii. 66 If this motive F.ner^e . . 
must be called Heat . . I contend not. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 285 Soils . . which act with the greatest 
chemical energy in preserving Manures. 1849 Mrs. Somkr- 
1’iLi.R Cennex, Phys. Sc. Introd, a Impress the mind with 
some notion of the energy that maintains them [the heavenly 
bodies] in their motions. Ibid. iii. 15 The disturbing energy 
of the planets. t88o Tyndall Ctac. i. § 7. 51 Struggle with 
the slow energy of a behemoth. <865 Dickkns Mut. Fr. H. 
jt4 7 'hc united energies of two horses, two men, four wheels, 
and a plum-pudding carriage dog. 18^ K. Pracock Ea(/ 
Skirl. II. I Throwing all their energies into worldly con- 
cerns. 

b, //. Individual powers in exercise ; activities. 

a 174* Bentlky (J.), flow can concussion of atoms beget 
. . (mwers and energies that we feel in our minds? X763 in 
Phil. Trans. LXXIII. x6o Nature unqiiesiiunahly abounds 
with numberless unthought-of energies, and modes of work- 
ing. 180X SouTHKV Thalaha in. xvi. There might his soul 
develope best Its strengthening energies. 1849 Ru.skin Siv. 
Lamps vii. 184 A measure of ricensc is necessary to exhibit 
the individual energies of things. x86i May^ Const. Hist. 
(1863) !• *• ^ ^’hc troublesome energies of Parliament. 

6 . Power not necessarily manifested in action; 
ability or capacity to produce an effect. 

i677*Kale Prim. Orig. Man. t. i. a6 We find in so small a 
part tele of a created Being this admirable energy. 169X T. 
li[ALeJ Ace. Xew /nvent. p. xxiii, Some vain Authors h.'ivc 
essayed in print to give reasons for such energy of that Fish. 
di73a Attekdury .Srrm. IV. ix. (T.), Discoursing of the 
energy and power of church music. ax88a Hi cklk Cirilis 
(t8^) III. V. 420 An occult principle, which he termed the 
Animal Power or Kuergy of the brain. 1887 I .qwri.l /D/' wr'cr. 
6 Institutions which could bear and breed such men as 
.tneoln and Emerson had .surely some energy for good. 

6 . Physic.t. Thepowerof^ doing work' possessed 
at any instant by a body or sj'stem of bwlics. 
First used by Young (with reference to sense 4 ) 
to denote what is now called actual, kinetic, or 
motive energy, i.e. the power of doing work pos- 
sessed by a moving body by virtue of its motion. 
(Young expressed the quantity of * energy' in a 
particle as the product of the mass into the square 
of the velocity ; it is now found more convenient 
to express it as the half of this jiroduct.) Now 
extended (first by RankinCj to include potential, 
static, or latent energy, or energy of position, i. e. 
the power of doing work possessed by a body in 
virtue of the stre.sscs which result from Us po.siiion 
relatively to other bodies. Also with adjs., median^ 
ical, molecular, chemical, electrical energy, etc. 

Consesyation of energy ; the doctrine that the quantity of 
energy in any !»ystem of bodies catmul be increased or di- 
minished by any^ mutual action of those bodies, and that 
the total energy in the universe is a constant qiiaiiiity. 

1807 T. Youmc Art/. Philos, viii. I. 59 ’I'hc term 

energy may be applied, with great propriety, to the j)roduct 
of the mass or weight of a body, into the .square of the 
number expressing^ its velocity. 185a Thomson in Philos, 
Mag. 304 {title\ Dissipation of Mechanical Energy. xSm 
W. Rankine Transform. Energy in Seient. Pafors (1881) 
203 [Defines 'actual or sensible energy ', ' potential or latent 
energy ‘ conservation of energy ’]. 1^ Tyndall Heat i. § 9 
Asserting that mechanicalenergy may he converted intoheaL 
1876 M. Foster Physiol, ii. v. (1870) 420 The animal Ixjdy 
is a machine for converting potential into actual cncigy. 
1878 Huxley Phys/ogr. sgg But whether this is the sole 
source of volcanic energy or not is uncertain. 1879 Thom- 
son & Tait jVat. Phil. I, 1. 8 27S In every case in which 
enerj^ is lost by resistance, heat is generated, 

+ b. Suggested as a name for Momentum. 
tfhBEdin. /ter*. XII. 130 This modification of power [chat 
of a moving body, * pro|mrtional to the quantity of matter 
multiplied into the velocity'] might be called Energy. 

C. Veget. Phy.s. Energy of grcnvth \ see quot. 
x88a Vinks Sochi Bot. 821 If the power of any particular 
/one to attain a definite length is called its Energy of 
Growth, 

Jhierthand, pr, pplc. of Enmerd, Ohs. 
Enewibte ( /nduvA), a. Also 8 ennervate. fad. 
T... enervfit-us, pa. pple. of rnervdre : see next.] 

1. Wanting in strength of character; spiritless, 
unmanly, eneminate. 

1603 Hnu.ANO Plutarch's Mor. 11 I'liey waxe carelesoe, 
dissolute, and enervate. i67si>aYm:N Aumngz, n. i, The 
®nd DroppingH of enervate Love, 1749 J. Warton 
Ode IFesis /'/«rfrtr(T.), Away, enervate bardii, away. 1774 
Goldsmith Grec. History 1 . 176 We are to lichold an eti- 
nervate and factions populace. x8m Wurdsw. Fed. Soun, 

I. ix, Poet. Wks. IV. aoi The Pictish cloud darkens the 
enerva^ land By Rome abandoned. 1830 Fraser's; Mag. 
1 - 5*5 The enervate candidates for place and patronage. 
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b. of artistic style, etc. 

a XW4 T. Brown Prol. to utSat. /’tfrri«4(i73o) 1 . xi Nor 
Virgil’s great majestick Unes Melted into enervate Rhimes. 
» 7 faJ. Brown Poetry A Mut. xii. (17^) 2oq Certain Greeks 
. .brought a refined ana enervate SjiieciiraorMusiciQ Rome. 
1884 Blackett. Mag. Apr. 43a/a Let it not be supposed that 
this art. .was enervate, monotonous, or slow. 

2. Wanting in bodily strength or physical power. 

1703 Rowk ulyss. I. i. 335 My cold enervate hand, 1737 
PorK Httr. Eftsi. it. i. X53 On each enervate string they 
taught the note, To pant. t<jpt Bkttkrton in Oldys Eng. 
Stags vi. ito Such a languid and ennervate Hoarsness. 
1761 Falconer Shipwr, 1. 67a When eastern breexes, yet 
encrv.'ite, rise. i8m I.vhon Caxtons n. Ivi, 'i’he enervate 
slightness of his frail form, 
o. Bot. Having no rib or nerve ; ribless. 
Enervate (e n.nv^rit), v. [f. L. enennit- ppl. 
stem of enervdre to extract the .sinews of, 
weaken, f. c owi^nervus sinew (see Nkkve sh.^. 
The later use is influenced by the mod. sense of 
nerve. Cf. Enekvk v. 

(In i7-i8th c. the accentuation was usually rwn/a/r.)) 
i 1. lran.t. To cut the tendons of ; chiefly .^pec. 
to hamstring, hough (a hor.se}. Also (see quot. j 
1751,'). Ohs. j 

1638 Ff.ati.y Transubst. Fxpiotled X83 Yon ent 3»our sclfe 
in the hiunmc.>i, and cnervato your nmine argument. t6]S6 
Blount Glnssogr. Enervate . . to cut off sinews. xTOa Tli-. 
Patrick Comm. Josh. xi. 9 They were wont thus to ener- 
vate all tlie horic.<i they found in the kind's stnbleR after his 
death. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Cutting two tendons on 
the side of a horse’s head . . they thus enervate horses, tO 
make their heads small and lean. 

1 2. To emasculate. Ohs. rare—'. 
x6xe J. HfEALKYj tr. August ins's City 0/ Cod vn. xxiv. 
285 If earth were held no guddesse, men would . . nut (lay 
their hands] upon thcm.sclvcs, to enervate thcm.selue.s for lier. 

3- To weaken physically (a person or animal) ; 
now only of .agencies that impair nervous ‘ tone’, 
ns luxur}', indolence, hot or malatious climates. 

rt x668 Denham O/Old Age ii.(R. \ I feci no we.akness, nor 
h.ith length Of winters quite enervated my strength. 1757 
Dyer Ffeece 1. 'R.), No. .myrtle liow’ers, Tne vigorous frnine 
. .of man Enervate. X78X Gibbon Decl. A F. (1869) II. xlii. 
559 The conquerors were enervated by luxury. 17^ Morse 
Amcr. Gcag. II. 303, 1 , therefore, the King of Poland, 
enervated by age. 1805 Nelson Let. r Oi.t. in A. Dunr.an 
Life (1806) 243, I have had .. one of my . . spasms, which 
has almost enervated me. xSss-fio Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea 1 
iii. $ 184 ‘I’heir crews enervated in tropical ciimatc.s. 

tb. To impair the strength of (inanimate 
things). Ohs. 

1687 Waterhouse Fire Loud, 69 Chapels, Churches, 
Monuiiieiits. .it. .flaked and enervated. 

4. To weaken mentally or morally; to destroy 
the capacity of (a person, a cominunily, etc.) for 
vigorous eflbrt of intellect or will. Said esp. of 
the effects of luxury or sloth. ALso, to destroy 
or impair the vigour of (sentiments, expressions, 
etc.). 

1614 RALEUm Hist. Wttrld III. 64 Luxury, wherewith 
most F.nipires that ever were, Imve hecne enervated. x6a5 
Donne Serm. Ixvi. 66 s God shall, .enfeeble and enervate. . 
that Constancy. i6saBp. Patrick Fun. Sertn, in J. Smith's 
Set. Disc. 5S5 ^Do not . . enervate your souls by idleness. 
1697 Drvdkn I ’irg. Georg, iv, 290 No Lust eners ates I heir 
Heroick Mind.^ 1753 Hanway Tra%\ (i 7 r 32 )I. iii. xxviti. n8 
By imputing vice to nature . . we enervate that detesUtion 
which ari.sc.s . . upon the mention of those things which w’e 
denominate unnatural. 1868 M. PArnsoN Academ. Org. 

§ 5. 149 The tendency of abstract thought . . to enervate the 
will is one of the real dangers of the highest education. 

t 6 . To destroy the force of (arguments, testi- 
mony, etc.) ; to destroy the gronnd.s of (a doctrine, 
an opinion) ; to render ineffectual (a law, an 
authority, an opponent’s efforts, etc.). Obs. Some- 
times expanded into To enervate the force of. 

1610 Donne PseudO’Martyr Because the Glosse is 
now by .some thought to be of equal .^nthoritie wilh the 
Text it is not an inconvenient way to cneivate both. x6m 
Arts Durham High Com. Crt. 11857) 9y To cncrs'aite the 
testimony of the wittnesses. i6m AsHW’rr.i. Tides Apost. 
271, I .. h.i VC enervated ino.st of those Arguments, which I 
have found brought against cither, xhfjn Newton in Rigniid 
Corr. ,Sci. Men (1841) II. 328 So acute an objector hath said 
nothing that can enervate any part of it |my discour.se]. 
a 1674 Clarendon .Kurrt. Leviath. ( *676) to8 A. . Prince, who 
hath not enervated those M.'ichinAtions, xtor Echard 
Eciil, Hist. (1710) 538 He m^ht .. encrv.-ito the force and 
vigour of all divine tnjunctioiLs. ^1718 Pknn Whs. (1726) 

1 . ^52 Something that can resolve its Doubts, answer its 
Objections, enervate its Propositions. vyAh Blackstonb 
Comm. 1 , a 17 In the next year, .this wise provi.sion was 
enervated, by only, etc. 1836 J. Gilbert Ckr.Aionem. iii. 
(1852) 62 Enervate the force of legislative sanctions. 

t b. To disparage the power or value of (some- 
thing). Ohs. 

at 6 xg Donne Bta^avarot (16^4) 207 To enervate and 
maiine . . that repentance which is admitted for sufficient in 
the Rotiuine Church. xfisS-fio Stanlky Hist. Philos, (1701) 
216/1 Not that, .he [Zeno] did enervate Vertue. 

Enervated (cnojvtritad),/^/. a. [f. Enervate 
V. + -kdTI.] That is deprived of nerve and strength ; 
lit. and fg . ; effeminate, weakly. 

1660 Jer. Tayi.or Duct. Dsthit. i. iv. Wk.s. IX. x6a The 
gods which they worshipped, thosvpoor enervated demona 
a Arbuthnot & Pone (J.), Tneir enervated lords ore 
softly lolling in their chariots. sSAx Emerson Addr,, Man 
the Bef. Wks. <Ek>hn) II. 041 1 m enervated and siddy 
habits of the literary class. 
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finemti&lf, vkl. sbi [f. as prec. h- «xkg >.] . 
The action of the verb EnervaTV. /iV. and fg. 

a 1674 Clarendon .¥»rv. Leviath. (1676) S77 The method 
that most be taken towards the enervating those high pre- 
tences. sTgi CHAMBKRti Cycl., Enerootiug, the act of 
destroying the force, use, or office, of the nerves. 

Enerratillir (enaiv/fHig), ///. a. [f. Ener- 
vate V.-I--1N02J That enervates, in the various 
senses of the verb. 

r8si Byron Cain ir. t. 57 A most enervatin/f and filthy 
cheat. Prescott Peru 11 , i« The enervating influence 

of a tropical climate. 1870 1 ,owrll Among my Bhs. .Ser. 1. 
(1873) 36a 'Hie enervating incense that women are only too 
ready to burn. 

Enervation (ensivvijan). [ad. late L. hterva^ 
tidn-em, f. enervare (see Enkrvatk 
tl. - L. entrvatio, used as tran.sl. of Gr. Aito- 
vevpatiTis in transl. Galen Be Toe. Aff. i. 6 (.see 
quot. 1751). Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 47 A broad Membraneous 
eneruation. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The fibres of the 
recti of the abdomen . . are intersected by several nervous 
places, called by the antients, enervations : though they be 
real tctidoiis. 

2 . The action of enen’ating ; the state of being 
enervated ; see Exkkvate v, 
riS55 MARrsi'iEi.D Divorce Hen. IV// (1878) 219 The 
enervation and evasion of her adversaries intention. 1597 
Bacon Conlers Good 4 Evilt i. (Arb.) 140 This couler of 
mcliorilie and preheminence is oft a signe of enervation and 
weakenesse. 1639 Cade Serm. Pieccss. for these Times 
App. j6 An enervation or dissolution of good laws. x68o 
R. Coke Ptnoer 4 Subj. vyj To the final destruction and 
enervation of the Est.ates of the same Incumbents, a 17x8 
Pknn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 485 An Enervation of the Ro- 
inaiiist’s Faith. 1849 Gkote Greece VI. 11. xlvii. 25 A 
love for knowledge without enervation of character. 1850 
Kingsley .ilt. Locke xiv. (1879) 177 The luscious softness 
of the Italian mrs overcame me wilh a delicious enervation. 

E’norvfttivSy « • [J* Eneuvate v. + 

-IVE.] 'rending to enervate. 

1864 in Weilster; and in mod. Diets. 

Enervatov (c'noi\v?iloj). [a.s if a. T^. *cner- 
vdlor, agent-n. f. cnentdre to Kneiivatk.] He 
who or that which enervates. 

1840 1’liACKKMAY/'rtr/j.y^. Hk. Wks. *879 XVL 84 Calling 
our darling romances foolish, .cnervators of intellect. 

t EnenrOi Ohs. rare^', [Vad. L. enervds 
nerveless ; but the sense is obscure.] 
a xgai Prol. to IJelyas in Tlioius F. F.. Prose Romances 
111 . x6 Wythout liygli style and enerve industry, 1 have al 
onely folowed mine uurtimr as iiyghe a.s I couide. 

t£M*ryei t'- Obs, [ad. Fr. hierver, ad. I.. 
enervdre: see Knervatk v.] Eneuvate v. in 
various sense.s. Hence Ene rved, Ene'rving ppl. 
adjs. 

x6xj ZoLT.H Dffi'e 28 Like feeble Milocs arnuts eneru’d, 
and dead. »«44 Hammond Loyal Convert to [Their] cfTcm- 
in.Tcies have cnerv’d the strength of their declining King- 
doms. a 1848 Diguy Lett. ync. Relig, ii. (1651) t 8 A fore- 
laid dcsigne to enerve their .*iuthuriiy. x(^ G. Daniki. 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, cevi, Unsteddy duotiincs, which at- 
tend Knnerved minds, c x68o Karl I>or.s 1 i: iv/«//V. Coquet 
(R.), Age has onerv’d her charms. 17x7 Arbu minot Coins 
Dtd., Riot . . F.ncrv’d tlio.se Arms, that snatch’d the .Spoil 
before. 1795-9 R. Loveli. & SouTiiiiY Poems 109 Beware 
Luxury’s eiierving snare. x8a8 in Wf.hktkr. 1847 in 
C'raic; ; and in mod. 1 >icLs. 

'f Eno'rvity. Ohs. rare-'^. [as if ad. •<?;/- 
enntas, f. enervis nerveless, f. e out + turvus 
nerve.] The condition of being nerveless. 

1656 in Bi.ouNr Glossogr. 

t Sne’rrOXlB, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. enervds (see 
prec.) -h -ouH.] Bereft of nerve and stren^h; 
powcrIes.s, futile, spiritless. (Used several times 
by R. North.) 

1677 1 * b. 8 l S. D. Ded. to Cleveland's Poems A iiij b, Wc 
have only an cnervuus effeminate froth offered, a 1734 
North Exam. 1. iii. f 93 (1740) t88 After the Plot became 
enen’ous, and all farther Use of it was des|>aired of. 
t E’ueSf adv. Obs. P'orms : 3-3 senea, ones, 
Orm. leneas, (3-5 ens, 3 eanea,) 4-5 enis,’ -ua, 
-ya). [Early ME, mies, enes, van of OE. dnes 
once, assimilated to mte, Enk.] 

1. Once, on one occasion. 

X154 6>. E. ChroH. .in. 1x20 Dises Scares com bet leoht to 
Sepulchrum Domini innan Jerusalem twines, omes to Eas- 
tron and oftre siSe to Aasumptio sanctc Marie, ctifk 
Lamb. Horn. 37 Uwilc mon seal lieon twi^cn awesscen of 
his sunne, ene.<i et ham fulhtbeda. .o8er side, .et su8 ignrifte. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 93 in E, E. P. 28 Enes drihte helle brae, 
cxaoo Ormin 1078 |^tc wass a^) seness o he 3er. tepB 
Aunr-LAY Poems (iSii) 43 At the lest eims a jere. ^1460 
Tmvneley Myst. 187, I pray the that thou wold kys me 
e^.s. 

2. At any one time, either j^ast, present, or 
future ; esp. to mark the completion of an action ; 
at some time or other, formerly ; once upon a 
time. 

c xaM Lay. 29325 iEnes an one tide an cniht ber com ride. 
c xasa Halt Meld, xi Meidenhad is tresor hat beo hit raiies 
forloren ne he 9 hit neauer ifunden. a 2300 C'NXMiBr A/. (Cott.) 
10699 Vou hat .es ens mad rightwis to brek aght uaman 
hat es w». <rs3o8 Pol. Sot^ (Camden Soc.) 203 Be the 
sonic enis ute, A vUir earning nis ther non. e 1340 CNfSor 
M. (Fairf.) 3631 For ware be har-of eny* fedde . . his beay- 
sottn waldelia him gife. e 1400 Destr. Troy 873 pat ■ tav 
see thee come louoae io hia mIc enya. 14^^ 
ia Tour e The woman that enis he luuhe truh loued. 
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Booroe /ttitvti. Kmwl. xxxUi. a. 1 wm borne in 
Hion ; ens Englisb I was. 

3. At enes, at one and the same time ; «* At 

ONOK 3. 

a xn5 Ancr, R, 430 Ne ne nime, et cncs, to ueole discc- 
plincs. 

pBnest, misreading in Cursor Mundi for Kvest, 
malice, q.v.J 

Enetide, obs. form of EvKNTinE. 

Eneuch, enough, Sc. form of Enoi oh. 
t Enew*, V. Ohs. Forms : 5 ennewe, 7 In- 
eaw, 6- 7 enew. [ad. OF. fi/rtwr, itteauevy f. 
en in (see En- l) + eau water.] 
trans. Of a hawk ; To drive (a fowl) into the 
water, rejl. Of a fowl : To plunge in the water. 
(In Shak.s. .spelt emMevf, either by confusion with 
emmera Knmkw, or merely bv a misprint.) 

/ih.Sf. Alhans 1 > ij a, Vowrc hawke hath ennewed 
tfie fowle in to the ryucr. 1575 Tuuuakv. Hk. J'aUonri^ 150 
If your falcon do stoupe them and enewe them once or 
twice. t6o3SiiAKS. Meas./or /I/, ni. i. 91 This outward* 
sainted Depiuie Whose .. deliheratc word .. follies doth 
emmew, As Falcon doth the Fowlc. x6xi Markham Cottntr. 
CoHtent. I. V. (i<>68) 32 lajt her enew the fowl so long till 
she hi'ing it to the plunge. x6xs Drayton Poly~olb. xx, 
Themselves for very fear they instaiuly ineaw. 

Enew, ohs. and dial, form of liNOW, 

Enew, var. of Ennicw v .^ and Ohs. 

Bnewre, obs. var. of Immie. 

Enoxorable, ohs. form of Inexoraulk. 
Eneye, var. of Lveye v . Ohs. to inoculate. 
Snfftce (cnf/i’s), 71. [f. Kn- • + Face jA, on the 
analogy of Kndokme.] (mns. To write, print, or 
stamp a form of words upon the face of (a bill, 
etc.). Also, To enjate (words) upon. Hence 
Enfa'ced ppi. a. Also isnfo'cement, what is 
written or printed upon the face of a bill or note. 

x86x Timfs 20 Mar. 6 '4 With a. niemoiandum cnfaced, as 
the term wa.s, upon them lo the following effect ‘ Interest 
payable in I^nduii by drnu^^ht on Calcutta *. xSdg 
Nf 7 vs 14 J)cc., ‘ Knfaced ' rupee paper, 92^. s886 
Moff. Sept. 342/1 Identified by a parcel area and reference 
number both enfaced on the map itself. 1861 Tiw^s 20 
Mar. 6/4, 6,o:ki,ooo/. fof these notes] bore the simple crifacc* 
merit ‘ Interest payable in London by draught in Calcutta*. 

t Enfartnle, Ohs. ran^ [obscurely f. En -1 
+ 01*\ /aim hunger, or some derivative of that 
word.] ? intr. To suffer from famine (or possibly 
trans. y to starve>. 

ci^j^Partcfuty iy.:o\ myghty lownc. .Which, enfaimling 
I Fr. affnmef\i Aliiiof’.tc gan purchace The soudan bigly the 
town ueseging. 

Enfain : see En- prrp 2. 
tExifa*]&6. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. infamcy en- 
fatne, ad. L. Infamia Infamy.] = Infamy. 

rx4oo 'J't'sf. Lth/i 1. in CJuiMcePs IPks. (1561) aoi The 
people wol lye & hringe aboute .sochc ciifamc. Joiti. 292 
Some men there been that their ownc etifume cm none 
otherwise voidc, or eU excuse, but be hindoring of oilier 
meniies fame. 

Enfame, obs. form of Infame. 
t Elifo'llliliei sb. Ohs. [f. next vb.] Famine, 
starvation. 

r 1450 I.onki.k;ii rrV/r /7 xii. 352 ('I'he ca.stle] myhtc neiicrc 
i-wonne be Hut only thorwgh ciifumyne. 

tBnfa mine, c/. Ohs. Also 4-5 onfamyne. 
[f, En- > + Famine.] 

1 . inir. To perish by famine. 

exytj^ P. E, Alia. P. II. 1194 F.astc fay led hem |«j fode, 
.enfammied monie. 

2 . trans. To caus?e to suffer famine ; to star>'e. 


Also fi^. 

‘38 . Wyci.if Wks. (1880) 150 pes ben cuele fadris hut Jms 
cruelly enfamynen here sugetis Huults, c 1430 1.vrx:. liochas 
II. XXIV. (1554) 60 h. When men cnfainined haiie nether grein 
ne bred. X4lfe Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxi, Within the first 
yerc. he h.Td enfatnyned the londe. 

t Enfo'iuishi Ohs. Forms : 5 enfamyoh, 
>yBsh. [Altered form of AFFAMmii : see En- 
preP'\ trans. To famish, starve. 

<‘1400 Sinodong Bah. 3141 Thav shalle enfamyched be. 
a 14M-5P Alexander 2153 (Dubl. MS.) Iliare negh was fey 
for dcfaule enfaniyshyd [Ask/wle, eiifamyschistl liy.s oste. 
Z49t Caxton Pt/as Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 111. xxxv. ^7 b/r, 
They sawe that they were enfamysshed. xydd-iSM in 
Hailey. x8a6 in Wf.b<:trr; and in mod. Diets. 

t Enfo'misluiient. Ohs. rare. [f. Enfamikh 
V. + -MENT.] The action of stairing to death. 

x6xz Sfkrd ///</. Gl. Brit. ix. xiv. fi 19 So exquisite a 
barhari.sme, as Richards enfamishment. 

Enfamous: see En- prefix^ a. 
t Exiflantement. Obs. rare-K [a. Fr. en~ 
fantement child-bearing, f. enfanter to bear a child.] 
Offspring. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 260/3 Where thou arte thenfante- 
mente or fruyte of my virombe. 

t S2lfa*rce» v, Obs. Also 5 enfame, fi-7 in- 
faroe, -se. [a. F. mfarc^ry ad. L. infarcTre.l 

I. To stuff a. (a sucking pig, etc.) with force- 
meat ; b, (the belly, oneself) with food. 

Liber Cocor^m <1863) 36 Put alle in body of |>o 
CyffECi Rost hit on broche of ime bygge Enfarsea. 1543 


Vot. III. 


>574 Newton Htalik Mag. » If the partic . . have not 
longe afore enfarced himseUe with plentie of meate. 

2, transf. and fig. 

>S3> F.lyot Cvo. I. iii. (1883) 1 . 37 Redynge this wadee, 
infarced througly with suche nwtoriea and sentences. Ibid. 

II. vt. 1 1 . 55 A man . . by furie chaunged in to an horrible 
figure, his face infarced with rancour. 1533 — Cast, lleithe 

III. L (1541) 53 b, The body is infarced ^iher with cholcr, 
yeiowe .ir blacke, or with fleume. X54a IIkcon Potat. Lent 
wks. 1564 1 . 35 b, .Souls, replenished and enfarsed with 
ccle.stian meate. X543 Grafton Conin. Harding 538 Let- 
ters enfarced .and repieny.sshed udth all humanytee. 

3 . 'Fo stuff (something) into. Also fig. (con- 
temptuously) to interpolate.. 

1584 Brief Exaw. *iiij b, Ye woulde not be so bu.sie to in- 
farce in your bookes the reproche of these men. 1566 Drant 
Horace a iv. b, Thautliurs must be full Of fostred arte, 
infiirst in ballasde brestc. * 57 ? Banistiik Hist. Man I. 13 
This neither iawe . . hath on cchc side propper cauities witli 
marcy infarced. x6ox Holijinu Pliny xxxv. xiv, The earth 
thus infarced llietween planks] rontinucth a world of ycres. 
x6a3 Lisle . Kl/ric on u. 4- H. T. Pref. s The Latin Copy- 
claiTce. .hath enfarced these words, QuamvU ipse, etc. z6s4 
F.WhiikA’/*//. EisherVttif. 8 He. .iiifarccth hercarapsociie. 

1 It.*iu:e Etifa*rclng vhL sh. 

1633 Lisi.k rEl/ric on O. 4- N. T. Pref., By the infarciiig 
afterward of these Epistles . . into their hookes of C'auon.s. 

Enfaaten : see En- prefix 3. 
t EnfSft't, V. Ohs. Also 4 infat. [f. En- LIn- + 
Fat rt.] trans. To fatten ; fig. to make gross. 

X38a Wyclif Malt. xiiL 15 The herte of this peple is en- 
fattid. — Acts xxviii. 27 The herte of this piiple is infattid 
[Viilg. incrassaius], 

Enfatuate, obs. form of Infatuate a. and v. 
t Enfau*n 06 . Ohs. rare—^. [a. OF. cnfauncCy 
Fr. enfance.'] Childhood. 

CX400 Rom, Rose 4788 The which devet in hir enfaunre 
Hadde lerned of Loves lutc. 

t Eufail'llt, sh. Ohs. rare *. [a. OF. enfaunt 
(Fr. enfant'). Cf. Infant.] A child, a young 
person. 

( 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye 644 in Babees Bk. 141 Yf that hi>u he 
a 3ong enfaunt, And theiihe ]io scole^ for to haunt. 

t Enfian'lltf 2^. Ohs. rare- K [ad. OF. en/annl- 
er{Vr. enf anther) y in same stmse. Cf. Infant tl] 
trans. 'I’o liear (a child). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128 2 ’fhe place in whych the 
v^gyne inuryc eiifaunted and childed jhesu cryst. 

Enfavour: see En-^ prep 2. 

Enfear, Enfeature .- sec V.s- prep 2 and i a. 
Enfect, obs. form of Infect «. and v. 
Enfeeble (enf/ b’l), 7L Forms: a. 4 enfebil, 
4-5 onfeble, 6 enfeable, -fobel, 7 enfeeble. 
a. 6 7 infoeble. [a. OF. enfehGiVy f. (see 
En- 1 ) -h feble Feerlf.. Cf. Affkeri.e.] trans. 
To make feeble, weaken. 

a. a 1340 Hamfoi.k Psalter xxvi. 4 pci J».Tt angirs me 
vuskylwy.sly arc sekyd that is enfebild. 1485 Caxton St. 
li'enr/r, i« She w.*w enfeblyd wiih ouermoche paytie. 1533 
Mouk Apology xxvii. Wks. 892/1 ' 1 ‘hcy both enfeable and 
also rlisliunour llicrcalme. x6m Haku'vt {V>^. (1810) III. 
203 He was enfeebled of abilitic. 1754 Goldsm. Trav. 270 
IVaise . , Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. x86o 
Tvndai.i.LVik'. I. fi 20. 142 'I'hc [magnetic] act ion was greatly 
enfeebled. 187a Yeats Groavth Comm. 393 England was 
enfeebled, .by the Wars of the Roses.^ 

0 . 1^76 Fleming Fanopiie Ep, 79 Your owne health , . is 
innch infechlcd. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World ii. 4.1 r With 
intent lo infccble them f«>r want of water. 1667 Af ILTON 

P. L. IX. 488 .So much hath , . paine Infcebled me. 

EnfeBbled (cnf/’b'ld),//^/.<T. [f. Enfeerlk7l 
-► -kdC] Made feeble, W'cakened. 
x(S49 G. Daniel Trinarch.y Hen. V, clxxiv, Let his en- 
feebled Temples, for one Night Beat orderlie. 1746 7 
IIiiKVKY Medit. (1818) 15^ To invigorate the enfeebled 
knees, a i8S9 MACAUiJiV Hist. Eng. V. 287 Emotions too 
violent to be borne by an enfeebled body and mind. 

EnfeBblaniOIlt (enf2''b*lment}. [f. Knfeebi.k 
V. + -MKNT.l The action or process of enfeebling ; 
the state of being enfeebled. 

1667 H. More Vis’, Dial. 11. xxiii. (1713) 163 The great. . 
F.nfeeblcinents of Mind and Body. xBoS Months Mag. 
XIX. 327 The cTifeehIcment, or smothering of his argument. 
1861 M ILL Utilit. ii. 33 The cnfceblemcnt of the feeling of 
veracity is one of the most hurtful things to which our con- 
duct can be instrumental. 1869 Seeley Lect. ff Ess. ii. 54 
1 he enfecblemcnt produced by the . . introduction of rivili- 
Siition. 

Exif6e*l>ler» Fart*, [f. as prec. + -kr.] One 
who or something which enfccnles. 

1609 Man in Moone (1849) la He is his owm strengths cn- 
fccbler, x 5 » W. Parkes Curiaine Dr, (1876) 16 Lust .. 
the azure infcebler of the braine. X7a4 A. Philips Ode Sig- 
nora Cuszino 6 Sweet cnfeebli^r of the heart ! 
EnfeO'blinfff vhi. sh. [f. as prec. + -TNo P] 
The action of the vb. Enfeebi.e. 

1503 4 Act 19 Hen. VI I y c. 4 l*reamb., The arcat hurie 
and eiilehclyng of this Realme. x 53E-» y 4 r/ 23 Iten. VI 1 1. 
c. 16 A great enfeblyng of the kiiigcs saide subicctes. 1705 
Stanhopk Piiraphr. III. 567 Those Parts .. which Nature 
hath left liable, .to great enfeeblings. 

SAfaebling (enfrbliij), ///. a. [f. Enfeeble v. 
+ -JNG *-i.] That enfeebles. 

xjM' Marston Sco. Vittanie 11. viL 206 Infeeblinf^ ryot. 
a xiSn Hoi.yday Jteoenal 316 Passion . . does in a trice By 
th' car and cio admit infeebitng vice. x838'9 Haliam Hist. 
Lit. II. II. V. fi 85. 336 The enfeebling e.xpletivcs 'do* and 
* did 1887 spectator z Oct. 1300 England survives all 
things, even. .Iier own enfeebling tolerances. 




t Slifea*bliall, V. Obs. Forms: 4 enlbbl' 
each, -ish, 5 -yssh, 6-7 enfeebllsh. [r. OF. 
enfehliss-t lengthened stem of enfeblir'. see En- 
feeble.] a. intr. To liccome or grow;, feeble, 
b. trans. To make feeble, enfeeble. 

xjBa Wyclif E.x. xxH. 14 Who of his nei^bore eny thing 
of ihes a-skiih lo borwc, and it were enfeblishcd or need . . 
he shat be compelltd to 3t:clfl. ?/i 1400 Morte Artk. 2484 
The Fraunchc-mcne enfehlcsches, ne farly me thynkkys ! 
X49X CA.x roN Vitas Pair. <W. dc W. 1495)111. xliii. 129 h/x. 
He was thus cnfcblysshed in his iiiemDrc.s. X576 Newton 
Lemnic's Complex. (1633) 131 Manly strength, by immode- 
rate heat, is resolved and enfeeVilishrd. 

Hence t Enfee blishing 7'A/. jA. , 

z6a6 W. Fclater Expos, sl Tkess, <1629)91 Vndergoing *0 
mativ, so continuall mutations, and . . enfeebUshings. 

t Eiife*llowshi]p, v. Ohs. ff. En -1 4 Fellow- 
sun*.] a. trans'. 'lo join in fellowship, b. intr. 
To enter into folio wdi ip. 

X470-55 Malory Artlinr viii. xxvii. 315, I wille see air 
launcclot and cnfelaushippe me with hyni. Ibid, ix. xi.x. 
367 And they enfel.iushypped to gyd«:r. X5« (vuimalur 
Cieerds Offices 1. (1558) 25 When good men afifcc in condi- 
cions lie ciifclowshipt in faiiiiliaritie together. 

tEnfelo&v Ohs. or arch. [ad. OF. enfeian- 
ncry {. en- (see En-H + f'ion furious.] trans. To 
make furious, infuriate. Hence EnfoToned ppl. a. 

X47S Caxton yason 101 b. Anon as the monsire had arnier- 
cejmed Ji'Uion he cnfeloiincil him self. 1596 Spenser h\ Q. 
V. viii. 48 I.ike one enfclon’d or distraught. 1864 Sir K. 
James 'Jasso x. lii, With a less wicked and enfeloned brow. 

Enfence, obs. form of In fence. 

^enfe-fL v. P'orms : a. 5 onfoffe^ en- 
fefe, 6 enfeoffe, 5- enfeoff. Also 5 enfoffee. 
ft. 5-7 infeof(f, 6 xnfeffo, 7 infeft. Also 6 in- 
feoffee. See also Enfikf. [a. enfeffery enfieffer 
{W. enfeoffer)y f. en- (see EN-i) i/k/Fief. In 
Anglo -1 .at. infcoffdre.'\ 

1 . trans. To invest with a fief ; to put (a person) 
ill possession of the fee-simple or fee tail of land.s, 
tenements, etc. • Also ahsol Const. i», of 
lat«*.r unth ; also .timply. 

a. 1400 so Alexander 2793 [Alexander] enfcfliid haim 
belyur, In palai.s, in prouince, in principall regnex. t4xx Sir 
'I*. LANf.KPoKnin E. E. If'iY/r (1882) 18 Y pray alle ^ow hat 
bene enfeffccil in my londc-s . . l>at je fulfylle my forseyd 
wylle. 1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 71 wolde enfeffe 
i'hilippe Dene on vj marccs of rente. 1467 Manu .^ 4 Honseh. 
E.xp, 172 Karoweand I wiilieoilerwarcnenrercdinahoweHe 
aiKi land. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xvi. fi638> 86 The 
grantor enfeoHeth the grantee of one of the nnid acres, zsoo 
(irkenp: Er. Bacon x. 14 , 1 will enfeoff fair Margaret in all. 
z6xt Speiso Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (i632> 614 The .Scottish 
King claimed that Country from King John, who by his 
deed enfeoffed him thereof. 1655 Kirr.i.KR Ck. Hist. ill. vi. 
§ 13 We .. shall t.ake such tenements into our hand, and 
shall enfeoffe others therein. X785 Ourkk Sp. Habob A rcot's 
Debts Wks. IV. 308 A criminal.. i.s .. enfeoffed with an 
estate. x8i8 Cruise />igest i. 43 If (he lord enfeoffs another 
of the tenancy, this makes the laud frank fee. a 1845 Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 337 'I'hc veteran was enfeoffed m the 
lands and Manor. xB^ Bancropt Hist. O. S. 1 . xiii. ^33 
Charles H . . enfeoffed his brother, the Duke of York, with 
the counties between Pcm.aquld and the St. Croix. 

fl. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VI/, c, la. fi 5 Tenemcnics whereof 
they by this Acte be infeolTcd. 1590 H. SwisnuijNF. 'treat. 
Test. 93 If u man scased of laiiue in fee doc infe.nffce a 
.srrauricer. 159* N asms P. Penilesse <cd. 2) 33 b. The sonne 
.seeks Die death of the father, that ho may lie iiiruoffcd in 
his wealth. z6a8 Coke On L itt. 42 b, Whusocuer is disabled 
by the Common T»tw lo take, is disabled lo infeoffc, 1640 
Conterburians Seif Comnet ion 99 They set up a nihricke, 
feafing and infcfliiig the oihriating Priesl in the halfe of all 
the oblations. x66a FnLi.PR Worthies Westmorl. iii. 141 
Richard Gilpin . . was infeoffed . . in the Lord.ship of Kent- 
mire-hall by tlie Baron of Kend.al. sygM Carte IDst. Eng. 
IH. 566 lie should iiifeofe her in a jointure of 40,01x1 crowns 
a year out of flic duichy of Bciry. 
b. transf. aiul fig. 

a. X407 Will. J'horpe's Exam, in Arb. Garner VI. 57 
This office that ye would now enfeoff me with. 1460 Pol. 
Rel. 4- L. /'t>cwr(i866) 64 For strengthe, m-r force, may n.U 
ntleync certayne a wille p.at slant enfeffyd in Fraunr.hisc. 
*593 Nashr Christ's J\ (1613) 179 'I’hc fathers of our 
carliily bodies . . ennnot . . enfrofe vs in glory perpetual). 
1638 /Vat//. Con/, viii. (1657) The r<minio<lily is yours, 
for who.se good we arc enfeoffed with this P<iwer. 1834 >1. 
Miller Scenes I xg.x\\\ (1857)251 The fish inwhn h they 
had enfeoffed thcm.sclvcs ai the expcn.se of Nannie Puzle. 

Q. a i6«6 Bp. Anorkwk.s .Serw. (1886) L 43 i’o »cl before 
us this flesh ; and..ti> infeoffc us in it. 1684 Charnock 
Attrib. God{j8i4f II. 431 Jnfooffnig ibein in a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

2 . To hand over as a fief ; to surromler, give up 
entirely, fig. 

1S96SHAKS. I Hen. IVy in. ii. 69 The skipping King.. 
Enfeoff’d himsclfc lo ropulariiic. 1610 IhsMo.m.v. 251 
Hec that is most infeofi t(» Tyraniiie. 1833 H. Colrriock 
Poems 1 . 46 The choicest icrm.s are now enfeoff’d to folly. 
1880 Blackmork Mary Anorley I. ii. la The weak lot 
which is enfeoffed to popularity. 

t SnfeoiFee'. ohs. lu 5 enfelfe. [a. pa. pplc. 

of AF. enfc.ojftr\ sec -PE.] One who is cufeoned. 

I 4 U K. ORE in E. E. Wills (1882' 61, I wul {mt my 
said etifeffez make astate heruf to my said son Thomas. 

iinfeolfilient (cnfe'fmtfnt). Also 5 enfeft-, 
6 infeoif-, 8 enfoofment. [f. Enfeoff 4- -ment.] 
a. The action of enfeoffiug. b. The deed or instm- 
nient by which a person is enfeoffed. O. The fief 
or estate^ in quot fig d. The possession of a fief. 

^2 
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J460 Pol. Pel 4 - L. Poems (t866 ) iia For the in pAcndyae 
1 ordeynnyd A tiluHe : fuile Kyche was thyn enfeftment. 1597 
Daniel Civ. Ivares vii. Ixxxiii The King, os busiiand to 
the crown, doth by Hie wifeM infcoffinent^old. 1614 Skl* 
OKN 'I'itles licH. Uy their Charters, Knhwflinenis, and 
Tchtainents reconjed in old stork. >96* tr. Busekinf^s 
Syst. iievg, VI. 166 Otho. .invested the houses of Stulherg 
aiid .Schwar/burg with the joint enfcofTincnt of it. 1769 
Kobrri^on Chas. 1(1. vii. 54 The Spanish umbassadur 
would nut be present at the .solemnity of his enfeofment. 
x8i9 Kciighti.kv Hist. Eng. I. 238 I'hac an eiifeoflfinent to 
that effucL i^ht be executed. 

Imferre, obs. runns of Lvf£u. 
fJSnieimetV. obs.rare-^. [ad. K. 
to shuCup.] trans. To shut up, enclose. 

x^i Caxton Myrr. 11. vviii. 104 Tliat whiche is enfermed 
and closed in the erthe is helle. 
t BnfaTiner. Obs. [a. OF. enfermier 
L. infirmarius^ The superintendent of a ^mo- 
na<,tio) infinnary; see l.vpiiiMAnKR. 

c. 1315 Metr, JioMt. 39 A blak niunk of an abbaye was 
enfermcr of all. 

Enfennerere, var. of iNFiKMAnrs, Obs, 
Enfermi : see ICnfium. 

Enfertile, Enfortilizo: see prep 2, 3. 

+ XSnf0*8ted| ppl. a. Obs, rare--*. [? for *///- 
fested^ f. Infest a. bitterly hostile + -ed 1 ; or error 
for enfestered.^ Embittered. 

Spknskn 354 That olde Cnfcsted grudge. 

Enfester : see K.\- prep 3. 

Snfetter C.enfct.iJ^, v. Also 7 infetter, [f. 
En-I + Fetter j/i.] tratis. To put into fetters, 
lit. ; also, to enslave to. 

x6a4SiiAKS. Oth. II. iii. 351 His .‘soulc is so enfetter'd to 
her Lone. x6ii Si'keu Hist. 6V. BHf. ix. viii. (i63a> 581 
Those scruitudes wherewith. .they were supposed to be 
enfettered. x6a6 ( 1 . Sanuvs ihfitiTs Met. iv. 75 Like n .Ser- 
])cnt by an Eagle tni.ss't ; Which to his head .and feet, infot- 
tured, clings. 1637 Ua.stwick litany 1. 4 They haue the 
leys . . of iill the prisnn.s . . to infeitcr any at their beck. 
i8m C. L.ANiisrcR l/es/er/is, etc. 1V.6 l.uve should be en- 
fettered, hand and foot. For the lutigu;u<i of a human year. 

Enfeud, obs. form of Infei-J). 

Snfever (cufrvai), v. [f. En-^ + Fever 
Imns. To throw into a fever; Jfg. to exasperate, 
incense. Hence Enfe'veriug ///. a. 

1799 Seward Horace's Odes 1. i., To blend the enfevering 
draught with its pellucid waves. 1647 Evf.i.yn Meui. (1857) 
III. 6 To enfever the people against him |the Kitigl 

Snfief (enff -f), V. rare. [f. En- I + Fief.] K.\- 

FEOFF. 

186s A B. Hope Eng.Caihedr. i^th C. 153 Enfiefcd with 
spacious places of worship.. by Constantine. 186s W. 11 
WcBOKN Soc. Law L. 169 The privileges were all enfiefed. 
Afield (cnfild). The name of a village in 
Middlesiex, near which the Government has a 
mami factory of small arms. Ust-d attrih. with 
various iniUtary teriiis, as in Enfield rijlcy etc. 

1858 Gheeskk Gunnery 377 The length of the Enfield j 
bullet k j inch. 1858 ilEVi;AirM;f: Hist. India 111 . i.x. iv. j 
633 One hundred Knficid nileuien of the 64th. Ihid. 
Covered at discretion by Kntield skirniishers. Ibid, 634 
The power of the Fuificld rifle in British hands. 

Sxliieroe, Enili^ro: see ILn- prep 2 and 1 b. 
Enfilade ''enlilt’^ db sb. [a. Fr. enfilade ^ f. j 
enfklcr to thread on a string, hence to pierce or 
traverse from end to end, f. en- (see En- prep) 

-h fii thread.] 

tl. A suite of apartments, whose doorways arc 
placed opposite to each other. Hence in phrase, 
Jh cnfilMic. Also applied to a long * vista as 
between rows of trees, etc. Obs. 

*705 3 ® S. Gai.e in Nichols Bib/. Toptgr. Brit. III. 41 
Ronin.4 which . .are placed in enfikde. 17x7 Bkapi.ey Faut. 
Diet, s. v. Carden, (proves form’d of Rows of Fruit*tree.s and 
Forest'trecs . . make . . very agreeable Enfilade-s. 2763 71 1 1 . 
WAi.Kma Pertnds Aftrca. Paint. (i786> IV. 2t»5 An enfilade 
of correspondent gates. X779SwiNneKNa Tra.v. S/ain xxxviii, 
The trees have swelled out beyond the litie traced for tlii;iii, 
and destroyed the enfilade, by advancing into the w:ilk<, or 
retiring from them. 2805 KKrouN Zrrixrcfc. (7/2 n/c». <ed. .n 
103 A magnificent enfilade through a lung line of principal 
apartments. 

2. J/il. t a. (See quot.) Obs. 

2706 PHiLi.tr}i, Enfilade [in Military Afiairs] is the Situa- 
tion of a Post, so that it can discover and .scour all the length 
of a .straight line. 17x5 in Kersey. X7SZ -2800 in lUicicv. 

b. A ‘ fire ’ from artillery or musketry which 
sweeps a line of works or men from one end to tlie 
other. Also alt rib. in enfilade fire. 

2796-7 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry Its {the echelon’s] 
prolongation shall not be c.\posed to an cnfdadc. 2803 Wel- 
usiciios in Gurw. Dhp. II. 286 You would have iron guns 
instead ofUras^ for your enfilade. .28(53 Ki.nulakk Crimea 
(1877) IV. xii. 355 Tiireatcning. .his Katteries with an en- 
filade fire.. 2876 Bancroft Hist. US. VI. liv. 433 The 
space within the works . . was exposed to enfilade. 

Enfilade enfiU'i d), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1. To st't (trees) so as to form an en- 

filade. Obs. inonee-use.') 

i7»5 Bkaiu-kyEziw. Dict.^. Quincunx, Take t*are th.it the 
treys lie well si|uar'd or laid out by a line, and, as it were, 
ettuladcd one with another. 

2. Mil To Rubject to an enfilade; to ‘rake’ or 
to ^ in a posftion to ‘ rake* (a line of fortification, 
a line of troops, a road, etc.) from end to end with 
a fire in the oirection of its length. 


1706 PHiLura, Enfilade^ or Ei^e the Courtin, Rampart, 
etc., is to scour or sweep the whole length of such a Work 
with the Shot, a X7M Expedition to Cartkagena (J.), The 
avenues, being cut tl^ugh the wood in right lines, were 
enfiladed by the Spanish cannon. 2778 Simk.h Afil, Guide, 
A Wiirk is said to be enfiladed when a fjun can be fired into 
it, so that the shot may go all along the in.side of the parapet. 
i8s8 Blaclem. Mag. XXIV. 357 i'his success made it an 
operation of no difficulty to enfilade the enemy's position 
on the left bank. x8|6 Puescott Eerd. 4 Is. 1 . v. 2.37 'I'he 
bridge.. was enfiladed by the enemy’s cannon. 2879 Low 
yrul. Gen. AbMi iv. 333 Our course.. was completely en- 
filaded b)' a {.rone breastwork. 

b. transf, 

a 2^1$ Barham Ingol Leg. (1877) 413 l*he level beams of 
the ri.sing or setting sun as they happened to enfilade the 
gorge. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1872) 119 The bow- 
window of the Club, .enfilades Pall Mall. 

Hence Bnflla'ded ///. a., Enftla^ding ppl. a. 
182a Examiner 14 Sept. 581A Two enfiladed batteries. 
i8aB Svkamman Brit. Gunner 33 The continued fire of the 
first or enfilading batteries. 2866 Ilanuird Mem. Biog 
N. L. Abbott 11 . lof '['he Twentieth . . advanced, .under an 
enfilading fire of artillery. 

t Enfi’le, V. Obs. Also 7 indie, [a. Fr. en- 
Ji!e-r\ .see Exfh.abe.] 

1. trans. To put on a string or thread. Also, 
To enfile up : to li.mg up on a string, etc. 

1393 C.owKR Ctmf. 111 . 237 'I'hcy tuUKhten him [Sardana- 
p.'illus) to I.ice a br.iidc. .ami to enfile A perle. 1601 Hni.- 
LASij Pliny 1 1 . I2A To cut the root, .into thin rotindles, and 
to keep them enfilcd sii Ihid. II. 133 The swine mush- 
nnncH . . .arc haiif^ed vp l»» dry infilcd vpon a rush run- 
iiing through them. 1673 Hohiies (W»'wy(i677) When 
tliey had slain my men, tliey them eufil’d. .like fishes hung 
I In raiik-s. 

2. Her. In pa. pple. (.See quot.) 

2830 Rouson Brit. Herald. Glos.s. s. v., When the head of 
a man or In-ast, or any other ch.arge, is placed on the hlnde 
of a sword, the sword is said to be enfiled with whatever 
is l>ome upon it. 

t Enfl*re, obs. Also 6 enf^re. [f. Kk- l + 
Fikk sb.] 

1. tram. To set on fire. 

* 5*3 l^ot’otAS yEneis xiii. Prol. 13 The son enfyrit baill, 
as to my syebt. 260$ Svi-VESTeit Du Bartas 1. vii. (1605- 7) 
I. ?34 TK’ Orbe of Flame, .doth not entire the frame, 
b. To inflame. 

*545 T- Kaynolp JP'oMOfts bot^ke 79 iJy the which thc 
hloiido i.s cnfyred and chawfed. 

^.fig. a. To kindle (a p.issiun, jical, etc.), b. To 
fire, inflame (a i^erson) with an(;er, passion. 

2596 Si'KNSKR Hymn to Lox>e xxv,.Sohard tho.<(chc.ivenly 
beauties he cnfyred. 2603 Florjo Montaigne 1. xxxviii. 
(163a) 1 19 Great c.ires of sharpie desire Doe Ctirefull man 
distract, torment, entire, zfiao Br. Hall Hm. Mar. Clergy 
L 6 12 (Wks. 1628/ 753 The touch of whom hath so much 
enfired bis ghostly reale. zfig* Benlowes Theopii. vi. xiv, 
Fruition l.ove cnfires. 2855 Sinoi kton Virgil \. 260 Cupid 
. .with the presents should the raging queen Enfire. 
t Enfi'rni^ v. Obs. f are. Also 3 enfermi. 
[ME. enfermt, a. OF', enferme-r, f. en- (see Kn- l) 
+ ferme :-^\,.firm-us Firm ; the later enfirm prob. 
a new formation on En- t + Firm a.} 
trans. 'Po strengthen, fortify, 
lajiy R. Gloli:. (1724' 55a To Glowcctre hii wende, to en- 
fermi heiiloun. 2649 G. IIaniei. Trinarch., Hen. IV, liii, 
The Gasroyncs thus eiifirm'd, and noe great fcarc Of I'rench 
Invasturi. 

Enllx, rare var. of Infix. 

Enflame, -flaumbe, obs. fT. Inflame. 
Enflesh (enfle j), v. Also 6-7 iuilesh. [f. 
Kn- I, In- -b Fi.k.sii jA] 

tram. a. 'J’o make into flesh, b. To cause a 
growth of flesh upon (the limbs), o. To plant or 
establish in the flesh, to ingrain, d. To give a 
fle.ddy form to. Hence Enflo'shing vhl. sb, 

2548 Gerte Pr. Masse 86 No more then the deytie i.i 
reconipted ciiflcshed for that it is substancially in ii.s. Ibid., 
'J'iic incarnation or eiiflc.shir]g of Christes Godhead. 1598 
Florio, Incarnare, to incarnate, to in flesh. Ibid., Incar^ 
nnmrnto, an entleshing, an incarnating, incarnation. 2603-- 
Montaigne i. Ivi, (163a) 173 I hose vices, which are habitu- 
ated, inbred, setled, and cnflevht'd in him. 2633 P, F i.ki-ciier 
Purple Isl VI. (R.\ Who tlr Deity inflesht, and man’s flesh 
deified. 2648 Hkruick Hesper., To his Mistresses, Bring 
your magicks, spels, and charines, To enflesh my thighs 
and armes. 2883 J. Parker Aposi. Life II. 212 Our love 
must incarnate, enflesh, and embody itself, 
t Enflonilisb., V. Obs. rare-\ [f. En-1 + 
ME. *fiu resehen, fiurisen, Flouribh.] trans. To 
display flourishingly ; to trick out with ornaments. 

? a 2400 Morle Arik. 198 Ffemuntez enflureschit in flam- 
mande silver. 

Enflower (enflaQ'»'j), v. Also 6 enflore. [f. 
En- 1 + Flower jA] trans. To adorn or deck with 
flowers. I lence Enflow'ored Ipl, a. 

2SR3 Skki.ix)N Carl. Laurel 1464 The margent Enflorid 
with flowris. 1^2598, B. Junson Case Altered \. i, Milan, 
these odorous and enflower’d fields Arc none of thine, c x6oa 
Davison in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 327 All engreen- 
ing and'enflowcriiig Those pleasant mountagnets. ci6zi 
Chapman Iliad viii. 9 The cheerful loidy of the light. .Dis- 
persed her beams through every part of this enflow’red 
glolie. 2888 A. J. Butler Dante^ Paradise x. 132 Thou 
wouldst know from what plant.s this garland ia enflowered. 

Enduenoe, obs. form of Influence, 

Enfoil ; sec En- Prefix I 3. 
t Snlbldt sb. Obs. [f. next.] A, convolution 
(of the brain or intestines). 


2570 Banister Hist. Man v. 7a The uitrels..are circun- 
duced into diuers, and many enfolded, and turnyimes. Ibid. 
viii. 200 The brayuc..secineth to shew many ufoldes and 
turnyngea. 

Enfold, infold (en-, inf/^- ld), w.I Also 7 In- 
fould. Ta. pple. occas. 7 infold, 9 enfolden. 
[f. En-1, In--»-Fold jA and V.] To put into a 
fold, or within folds. 

1. trans. To wrap up, envelope in or xoUk a 
garment, or a surrounding medium of any kind. 
Also with the garment, etc. as subject. 

a. 2776 Withering Bot. Arrastgem. (1796) I. 292 Seed 
single, .enfolded in the cup. 2860 'J'rench Mirac. xvi, 
(1862) 27a The oak is enfolded in the acorn. 2669 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. HI. 34 Tlie royal robes in which the body 
had been enfolded were borne away. 

3 < 1647 II. More Song of Sou/ iv. xxxvi, She in the body 
was infofd, Of this low life. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
A Hat. T. XX. 52 Two Membranes .. infolding the whole 
bladder. 2713 Pone Windsor For. 303 'I'hc pearly shell [sballl 
its lucid globe infold. tjzK — Odyss. iii. 540 Artist divine, 
whose skilful hands infold The victim’s horn with circum- 
fusilc gold. 27NB Young Love Fame v. ( 1757' 137 Gay rain- 
bow silks her mellow charm.s infold. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 
II, ii. II. 101 Cast o’er 'I'he knight your magic mantle and 
infold him. 


b. fig. 

ou 1674 Fairfax Bulk 4 .SV/r/. Ep. Ded., 'Tlie kindness. . 
is wont to be enfolded mainly within the rank or stock., 
of the s.iine. a 2722 Ev.n Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 
319 All Plants . . A conflueniial Loveliimss enfold, a x8aa 
Shi- I LEV Ii 'itch .-l/l ii, She lay enfolden I n the w.irm shadow 
of her loveliness. 1850 Mrs. .Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv. 
233 His love enfolded her childish heart with more than 
iiiorlal tundcriiesiL 


B. 2592 SiiAKS. Rom. 4 *ful III. iii. 73 Vnle5.se the breath 
of^Hart.sicke gronnes Mist-like infold me from the .search of 
eye:^. 2642 Milton CM. Govt. (1851) Pref. 95 J'hat book 
within whose sacred context all wisilome Is infolded. 2867 
G. .Ma(.tx)n.ali> Poems 58 Night infolds the. day. 

2. To ciicom])asi!i, encircle; to clasp, embrace. 
Also fig. 

2506 Spenser F. Q. (T.), For all the crest a dragon did 
infold With greedy paws. x6x8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 236 
She never knew how to enfold The force of Venus .swiiit- 
iniiig all in gidtl. 2633 P. Flkichi-.w Hlisa 11. w. Poet. Misc. 
Ill) Her snow-white arms . . their now dead lord infold. 17x5 
JWe Odyss. XIX. 555 Ili.siieck with fond embr;i<;e infolding 
fast, M R.s. Browning Poems 1 1 . 414 While the Muses 
hang enlolrling Knee and foot wit h fi'iint wild bands. 2855 
SiNGLEi'ON Virgil 1 . Y ja ( Vincs| with lusty stems 'I’licir elms 
infolding, /bid, 1. 277 Kach snake, imdippiiig liieni, infolds. 
2876 Bancroft Hist. il. B. III. xx. 302 Its people, infold- 
ing at one extreme the ofi'spring of colonists from Greece, 
and at I he other the hardy children of the Northmen. 


t3. Tnvolvk. a. To imply or necessarily 
include, b. To involve or idunge t» (disaster). 
Also refi. C. 'I’o involve in oblig.ition, to oblige. 

*579 I'oMSON Calvin's Serm. Tim, 250/1 GchI should in- 
folde vr, in one selfe .same destruction. T. H. La 

Primnttd. Fr. Acml 1. 11539) 145 Wc infolu onr selves in 
that fault, which we reproove in others. ^ Ibid. 430 All 
covetous men ■ . infold themselves in mun^^’ griefs. 2625 Gill 
.Sacr. Philos, i. 24 That any thing be, infolds necessarily 
the will and pow'erof find thereto. 2646 N. 1 .ockvi.n .Vcr- 
mon 1 1 '1‘hcrc be iiumy diflicullies about the creature, but 
may be all infolded in one, to wit, sinne. 

4. To put into the shape of a fold or succession 
of folds ; formerly often fig. to render involved or 
intricate. Also refi. and f«/r. for refi. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 4 Fitter for ,1 Dcdama- 
tion than agreeable to a I'rcatise infolrled as fliis is. 26x2 
Bhu.k Ezek. i. 4 A great cloudc, and a fire infoulding it 
selfe. z6i2 Dray ton ' s Poly-olb. Iiitrod. A y. The verse oh . . 
so infolds that suddaine eoiiccipt cannut ab.stract a forme 
of the clqlheil truth. 2875 Darwin InsecHv. PI. xiv. 324 A.s 
the rim is infolded, xMa Vinks .Sachs' Hot. 950 'i'he cam- 
bium layer, .becomes deeply infolded where u cxtcnd.s in- 
wanls. 


1 fence Enfolded ppl. a., Enfo'lde^ adv. 

c 2632 Milios Ari'otfes 64 The celestial Sirens. .'J'h.it sit 
upon the nine infolded spheres. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 
9* A .scinbbiice as of infolded fl.imu. 2624 F. White Repl. 
Fisher 280 [It] is neither expresly nor infoldedly taught in 
holy Scripture. 

Enfold (eniiluld), v.'^ rare. [f. En- prp +• 
Fold jAI] To shut up (.sheep, etc.) in a fold. 

2683 Ciiai.khh.l Thealma 4 Cl. 94 She left the Lovers to 
enfold her Sheep. 2882 J. Parker A/ost. Life I. 13 Until 
the last little Iamb Lid been safely enfolded. 

Enfoldor, infolder (en-, infju idsj). [f. 
Enfold v 1 r -er.] Gne who or something which 
enfolds ; t in quot. spee. an enveloping membrane. 

*545 Raynald Womans booke (1564) 4:^ Biyngyng from 
thence the veinc of the divide, betweenc his seconde and the 
inneitno.st infolder. Ibid, \. 1163^ 79 'Hie third or the in- 
most infolder of the child, .is so tninne that one may easily 
see through il. 28. . Mrs. Browmikg Wine of Cyprus Poet. 
Wk.s. (ZS83} 30 That shadow, the cnfulder of your quiet 
e^lids. 

Enfolding’, infolding (cn-, infjn-idiij), vhl. 
sb. [f. as prec. + -jnoL] The action of the verb 
Enfold. Also cotter, in various applications: 
{a.) a wrappage, envelope, + in pi. garments; (?.) 
a fold, convolution, 

2586 W. WEanK Disc. Eng. Poetrie fArb.' 65 The turning 
of vcrse.s ; the infolding of wordes. x6si Su aks. Win/. V . 
IV. iv. 755 Scest thou not the ayre of the Court, in th^ «n- 
foldingK^ 1873 Mivakt Eletn. Anal ix. 37a Infoldings of 
the surface of the organ. 1880 A. Whjson in Gentl. Mag, 
C'CXLVI. 45 The infolding of this blastoderm. x88e Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 533 'rhe cells miich contain chlorophyll exhibit 
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theinfitidinporthecdl-waa iMj W. K. PwKU Mim- 
mat. Dtsetnt UL 8S The embryo and its inner enfolding^ 

Slllbldingfillfbldillg 

[f. as prec. 4* 'ING That enfolds. 

1669 Bunvan Holy CitU 169 An infolding Mystery 
wruued up, and inclosed. 1739 H. Brookr Unhu ffemuty 

I. (K.), In balm imboram’d every region lies, Of ambient 
ether and infolding skies. 18*7 Krblk C'Ar. K, St, Michatl 
ix, Waft us heaven*ward with enfolding wing. 1899 Faukar 
Si. Paul 1^4 An infolding Are and a supernatural 
sound arrestecT their progress. 

finfoldmeat (enfdu'klmcnt). {irch. [f. as prec. 
+ -MRNT.] The action uf enfolding ; \cmrr,W\vX 
which enfolds. 

sM« Nashs Christas T, ^16x3! 45 That in mine amorous 
enfoldmcnt, J might whyrleber [lerimlem] to Heauon with 
me. 1^ Gataker Transubst. 94 O most divine and holy 
Mysterie, symbolically discovering those enigmaticall Kn. 
foldrnenta i8a5 .Scorr Talism, ix, His long slender dark 
fingers were, .almost buried iu the large enfoldmcnt of King 
Kicbaid's hand. 

t BnfO'lloWi V. Oh. rare. In 4-5 infolewe, 
en-, infolowe. [f. Ey- pref.^ + Follow v.] a. 
trans. To follow after ; Ji^. to imitate, b. intr. 
'Fo follow on ; to en.suc, result. 

Hence EnfoTlowing vhl. sb. 

tgta WvciJF Eccln$. xxxii. a-i In his infolewingis he slial 
ben vndeniome IVul.g. iusectatumibus nrgut’tHr\. t'1440 
pF.CfH:K Refr. m. vi. 313 In-folcwing Crist in the scid 
pouerte. 148s Ca.\ton St. IVcne/r. 4 Mochc good shold 
thcrof enfoluwe. 

Enfo&CO ^cnf|f»’ns\ v. rare. [ad. Fr. enfoneer^ 
f. en- (sec Kn-*) yf oncer to sink.] tram. To sink 
in ; to place in a low or retired position. 

1834 R. Muufk Brit. Birds (1841) 1 . 147 The eyes of this 
one (the screech owl) not being so deeply enfonctm as those 
of most of the others. 

Enfondre, var. of EyrorNDEu 7;., Obs. 
t EnfOTCe, sb. Oh. [f. next vb. : cf. Afforce.] 
Effort, exertion. 

*J 75 RAKfioiTR Bruce xvrr. 4.^8 Thai that var W'ilh gret 
C'.nhirss assal^ciind thar. 1491 Caxion I'iias PatrufHiW. 
cle W. 1495) I, xlii. 68 b/7, AH her enforce .'luayllcd her not. 
xjad Piter. Per/'. (1531) 13 b, We desyre . . with all the en- 
force and inyght of our hertes to be with hynt i 6 ji Milton 
Samson laao A petty enterprise of small enforce. 

SllforC6 (enfr’o’is), v. Forms: a. 4-7 enforae, 
C4 ? onforth, 6 eufonree), 4- enforce, 4 -7 
iuforao, (6 infora), 5- inforoe. [ad. OV'.en/orderf 
late K. infortuire.^ in/or/tre, f. tn- (see 
In'-) + /ortis strong; see also Ey- prefix'^ and 
Force sb.] 

I. To put force or strength into, 
tl. trans. To strengtlicn (a fortress) by extra 
works, (an army, naNy, town, etc.) by extra ships, 
troops, etc. j to occupy in force ; to reinforce. 
Obs. 

a. X340-70 A lisannder goR Enforced were lie entres with 
ecie men fele. cx4a5 W^rNTouN Cron. yiii. xxxvii. 177 
Morys of Murrawe . . Dat syne enforsyt it l|».Tt Castclle] 
grcttunily. 15x3 Lu. Bernkrs /' mVr. I. xlvi. 63 'fhe frcnchc 
kyngc enforced his jp-cat nauy that he had on the see. *557 
1 *AYNKL Ban fay's Jugurth 5a Fie onleyned as it were a 
forward enforced W'ith a llirefidd .subsidie, or .socour. x668 
’J'k.mplk /.f//. /-</. Wks. 1731 II. 61 'I'o enforce iIh*. 

'I’owns of Klanders by . . our 'I'loops. 1795 Eiiw'ahos Wks. 
(i 8^4» I. Ini rod, 2119/2 The French were in constant «xpec> 
tiition of being greatly enforced by a lar^e liody. 

*375 Hariiouw Bruce iv. 65 n*hai] inforsit the castell 
siia. Nf.koiiam tr. Seldens Mare. Cl. 376 Provided 
and inforcad with men of w.Tr in divers forcin Parts. 1697 
Dryurn Virg. (1806) IV. 153 The brave Messapus shall lliy 
troops inforce With those of Tibur. 

1 2 . To strengthen in a moral sense ; to impart 
resolution or fortitude to (a person) ; to encourage 
(Const, to with inf.)\ to strengthen (a resolve, a 
purpose). Obs. *' 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Pers. T. F 656 This vertu . . enhaunsith 
and enforceth the sotilc. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. T78/3 Yet 
was saynt harriahe a m.an eiiiorccd to suffre payncs. 1534 
liD. Bernrr.h Gold. Bk. M. Aurel O vj, By .suchc cx- 
aumples. .the good people shuitlde enforce them mImcs. i6a6 
Bacon .Sj'A'a 11677) H 3*4 enforce the Spirits by some 
Mixture, that may excite and quicken them. 1685 K. 
Berkklkv iu Mem. (1857) III. 275 Sir, if the entreaties of 
a friend can enforce the resolves of ho great a philosopher. 
t 3 . To add force to, intensify, strengthen (a feel- 
ing, desire, influence) ; to impart fresh vigour or 
energy to (an action, movement, attack, etc.). Obs, 
G. *375 Barbour Brucev. 355 Douglas, .enforsit on thame 
the cry. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4499 Now mote my sorwe en- 
forced be. c X490 Merlin ix. 136 And .so began the turne- 
ment newe to enforse for the rescewe of theire felowcs. 
13x3 Ld. Bkrners Froiss. 1 . Ixxvi. 97 ITie next day to enforce 
the assaut. 1963 Man Musc^dnd Commonpl. 34 a, Enforcing 
up his noyiie httel and littel. xjsq Poi'E, etc. , Art Sinking 76 
Hang on lead to . . enforce our descent. X74X Middleton 
Ciceroixj^m) III, xii. *87 He iCicero] . . used to enforce the 
seventy of bis abstinence. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 63 
p la The temptations to do ill are multiplied and enforced. 
*775 T- Sheridan Art Reading xoa Their [the consonants'] 
sound should be enforced. 

B. 1513 Douglas eEneis \, ii. 31 Infers thi wyndis. 
1534 Ld. Berners Cold. Bk. M, Anrel. (1546) N iv. He 
. . inforceth his appetite, to know more, x^x-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 374 Conviction of the Worlds Vanity . . as 
an inner spring actuates and inforces all our outward mo- 
tions. a 17x8 South Serm. 1 . vi. (Rj, 'Jbe same authority, 
and e^dence, that inforeed the former. 

tb. To ^ve legalforceto; toratlfy. Obs. rart'^'^. 


# 

1756 P. Browne yamaka s His majesty, .always inforces 
mr makes void all the acts passed 1^ them. 

4. To press home i,au argument, etc.) ; to urge 
(a demand, etc.); formerly, also, to lay stress 
upon, emphasize (a fact, cirenmstanee). 

a. CX449 [see Enforcing vN. x^.] 1593 Shake. Rich, tf^ 
IV. i. 90 Against Aumerle wc will enforce his Tryall. s8eo 
Holland Livy v. iv. x8t Much against my stomacke, O 
Quirites, enforce 1 this point. 1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. 
(Arh.) 43 1 'he Warrant for his execution i being] tendered, 
and soinewh.'it enforced, she fthe Queen] refused to sii>n it. 
a X674 Ciarendon Hist. Keb. (J.), Enforcing the ill con- 
sequence of his refusal to take the office, xyxx Shaftesil 
Ckarac. II. 68 Where infinite rewards arc thus inforc'ii .. 
natund motive.^ to goodness are apt to be neglected. X75X 
JoHN.sc>N Rambler No. 87 F14 'fhe preacher . . enforcing a 
precept of religion. 1831 Hr. Martinkau h'elandii. 34 In 
order to enforce what he had said. X870 Andrmron Mis- 
sions Amer. Bd. I I. ix. 74 Hoapile enforced his claim by an 
argument from a reciprocity of rights and duties. 1878 
Bhoivntng La Saisiaz 76 Failed ye to enforce the niaxiiu. 

/!• 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. 116251 92 How much 

every clc)^ee is still inforeed one above another. 1605 B. 
JoNsoN rolpone i. iv. To inforcc . . Your cares, your watch- 
ings, and your many prayers. i6«8 T. .SeFNckR LoHck 308 
The uresence of that doth inforce the absence of tlie rest. 
X750 Johnson Rambler No. 24 F 5 This monition might very 
pniperly 1 h* inforeed. X775 Adaik Amer. Ind. 61 ’I'o inforce 
their musical speech. 

t b. With obj. clause, or accus. nud inf. : To 
assert, argue forcibly. Obs. 

*579 J* Knewstub Con/ut. 5 Upon order taken for pro- 
curing things to be done, H. N. will necessarily enforce 
that the same are done. x6x3 Life l/'V//. Com/, in .Seiect. 
fr. If art. Mhc. (1793) 8 He inforeed it to be a good title. 
t6. To exert ;one*s strength k Oh. 

1490^ Caxion F.neydos (tR8»d 18 By grete inyghte and 
bodyli strengthc enforced bi.s puyssaunce for to uiiichc and 
plucke vp the same. tree. 

t b. rejl. To exert oneself, strive. Const, to 
with inf. Also to with sb . : To strive after, rush 
into. Qh. 

a. c 1340 Cursor M. i8<-j8o Enforse)* 30U wik my^te & meyn 
Stalworpely to stonde arcyn. cx/pStb Chauckr Melibeus 
F:?o9 .Suche ns enforcen hem rathere to prayse youre per- 
sone by tlaterie. a 14^ Knt. de fa y>«»-(i868i 6r Eve. .en- 
forced her to excuse her of her misdede .'uui synne. 1506 
I'iNDALR Rom. XV. 2<) So have 1 enforsed my selfe to preache 
the goK^iell. 1523 Bkllendkn Lwy iii. 11822) 213 He en- 
furcU iiim.sclf loTuiiall- 1335 Fisiikr iVhs. 381 Such soules 
also as . . enforce them selucs to a great loue. 1357 Ndkiii 
Cucuara's PialtPr. l*rol. A 1 a, We may enforce our scifes 
to worke amcndcs. 1893 W. Rome mi son PAraseol. Gen. 535 
To enforce, or strain himself earnestly, romifi. 

p. CX460 Fok'iescuf. Abs. tifLim. <1714) 60 [Man] 
inforsith hyiusclf to be alway grelter .'ind greller. 1513 
Dovr.LAH Hineie n. vii. 177 Faibui.. Inforcis hym to greif 
hy.s fays that lyde. X34X Elyot Image Coo. 43 He . . in- 
forceth him .sclfc to brenne the houses. 2633 Hr. Hali. 
Hard Te.Kts. N. T. 85 Inforce yourselves to use all diligent 
. . indcavours. 

t 6. intr. for rcjl. To strive, attempt, phy.sically 
or mentally. Of a ship : To make way. Obs, 
a. t X340 Hamihjlk Prose Tr. x It enforthis for to haldo 
besyly in it the swetteste imme of Ihcsu. ^1374 Chal'crk 
Boelh. II, i. 30 She vst:]* ful fluiryng fainilarite wi|> hem k*** 
she enforce^ to bygyle. xjBa Wyclif t Kings xix. to Saul 
enforside to fitchc tu giclre with a spere Dauid in the wul. 

Acts XXV. 15 The schipp was muysi'hid, and my^tc not 
enforse into the wynd. 1490 Caxton //mo to Die 4 'fbe 
deuylle enforseth to hryngc^ to him sorowo v|>on sorow. 
*557 H. T. ((icnev.) i Tness. ii. 17 We enforsed ilm inore to 
.sc your face. 1393 Sfenshr Col. Ciout 482 Thrrsc happie 
Mayd, Whom thou docsi so enforce to deifie. 

P* *5*3 Douglas eF.neis v. i. 47 Nor wc may nocht strife, 
nor enforce [cd. 1557 inforccj sa fa.st Agane the stonne. 158K 
Manufck Bk. of Notes 377 False Prophets .. inforcc to 
<iucnch the true vndcrslanding of the lawe. 

II. To bring force to Ixiar upon, 
t7, trans. 'Po drive by force; a. liy physical 
force, as a stone from a sling, a person from a 
place. Also, To enforce open^ and simply. 

c x3s5 F.. F. A If it. P. It. 938 And enforsed allc fawT-' forth 
at be 3f«i<!2. 1533 Pardle Foiitms 1. vi. 94 I’licre conn; into 

that coast e, infinite swarmes of Gnattes, without any drift e 
of winde to enforce them, x;^ Harington Metam. Ajeuc 
(1814) i«J9 The very nature of fire hel))cth to enforce Iair| 
upw’ard. 1599 Siiak.s. Hen. P, iv. vii. 65 As swift as stones 
Enforced from the old As.syrian slings. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. 
(1810) III. 189 If we be inforeed bv contrary windcs. 18*7 
Si-KED England xxi. S 8 Yet hath she | Lincoln] not e-senped 
the calamitie of sword, as in the time of the .Saxons; whence 
Arthur enforced their Host. 2844 Quari.f..s Barnabas 4- B. 
(1851) 194 Nor can my stronger groans enforce the portals 
open. 2649 Sf.i.den La^os Eng. ii. xii. (1739) 67 Those that 
would reduce him, he enforces into foreign Countries. 

b. by mental or moral force ; To drive a person 
(0 or fivm a belief, sentiment, or course of action. 

Z54a H KNRY VI! I Dec tar. Scots 192 Beying novve enforced 
to the warre. 2592 Drayton^ Noah in Farr .S'. P. fas. / 
P848) iig From remorce In his own n.Tture you doe him 
inforcc. 26« Austin Medit. 101 To this observance 
[fasting] . - Nature should inforcc us. 2846 Sir 1 *. Brounf. 
Pseud. Ep. I. i. I It. .hath enforced them unto strange con- 
ceptions. *«4 Drvdrn Rwal Ladies 11. t. (1725) 209 , 1 am 
infurc'd to trust you with my most near Concerns, 
ta To use force upon; to press hard upon. 
Also fig. to press hard upon, urge, with argu- 
ments, taunts, entreaties, etc. Obs, 

* 3 »; Wyclif inks. (2880V 378 [Naaman] enforsid hym bat 
he schuld haue take po giflts. c 2400 Rom. Rose 6401) I'huu 
shalt not streyne me a dele, Ne enforce me. 2494 Fabvan 
vii.ccxlv. 288 Eyther prynce enforsed so straytly that other, 
that eyther of theym were vnhorsed. 2^ Grafton Chron. 


II. 176 If you thinke not this, .truth, I will not enforce you. 
2602 Sjiaks. 7 m 4 C. iv. iil zia I’he Flint . . much inforaed, 
Hhewes a hiistie Suarke. xte Camukn Rem. 222 He be- 
sieged Orlennk, and had so enforced It, tluit the Inhabitants 
were willing . .10 yeelde themselves, a 2818 Raleigh Rem. 
116441 36 It is nut the part ofa just Civil Prince.. to enforce 
such a Couiurey. xOSa Fuli.icr Wortkits (18401 IIJL 979 
He enforced him 110 further. 

b. intr. in same sense ; To enforce upon. Obs. 

2361 'r. Norton Cak'in's Inst. i. To Rdr., How much 
more the sickenesse enforced vpon me, so much less® i 
spared myselfe. 1968 Grai-tpn Chron. II. 98 'ITic French 
men . . so enforced upon them, that they . . tookc the sayde 
Arthur prisoner. 2386 J. Hookkr Oira/d. treLin HoUnsked 

II. 16/* I’bcy still pressing & inforcing vpon him, 

t9. To overcome by violence ; to take (8 town) 
by storm ; to force, ravish (a woman) ; alsoy^?. 

a. c 2386 Chaucer Pers. T. F900 If the womman mBiugr 6 
hir heed nath ben enforced or noon. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tyur E vi b. He . . enforced their wyucs. 2379 Fenton 
Gnicciara. 165 I'hey enforced it in two dayes, and likewise 
the Cimtle, making slaughter of all the fotumen that were 
withdrawnc thither, ism T. B. La Prhnaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 
423 Howsoeuer they I.Tbour to enforce las it wcrcj their 
conscience, 1631 Chafman Cxsar ty Pombey J'lays 1873 

III. 172 The great authority of Rome Would faine enforce 
me by their mere suspitions. 

P. 2360 Dau.s ir. Steidanc's Comm. 250 A, Inforce theyr 
wyuc.s and their children. 2577 Test, la J'airiarcAs 52 Ye 
Ah.ill . . inforce maidens in Jerusalem. 

10. To compel, constrain, oblige. Said of iNvth 
persons and circumstances. Const, to with inf. 
arch. 

a. 2393 I.D. Bbrnkrs Froiss. 1 . xii. ia I'hey were xi days 
in the shyppe, and enforced^ it to saile as moche an they 
inyghtc. 2553 Eokn Trent. Nexve /m/.(Arb.) 13 [Theyl were 
at the length, enforsed to defiiirte.^ 2373 'i'usaer Hush. 
(1878) 5 My seruing you . . Enforced this to conic to pas. 2638 
I.iTiiGuw Trav. 111.(1683) 107 Accompanied with two («od- 
desses ; the one was (Eloquence) to perswade them, and the 
other was (Violence) to enforre them. 2649 Seldkn Laws 
Eng. It. ii. (1739) 2$ The Parliament was suiuetimeit enforced 
to utliourn it stdf for want of number sufficient. 2733 Nkal 
Hist. Turit. 1 1 . 387 [He] had been . . enforced to enter into 
a bond uf a thousand pounds, x8ox Southey Tkaiaba v. 
XXXV, Only hy stnuig and torturing .spells enforced. 1837 
Sir F. FAUiKAVK A/mA. 4- f riar u (1844) 17 You would 
have bet n enforced to compress your missive wirhiii. .scanty 
bounds. 

p. 2^-10 Act T //cn. VI II. c. 12 Pream., The Parties 
. .were inforeed and cutistruyncd to sue tlicr Lyverey. .oute 
of the Handes of the seid late Kyng. x^x W. .Stafford 
E.x-anu Compl. in. (1876) 8« The hushandnian was neces- 
.sarily inforeed . . to set Ins Vicuiyles dearer. 2692 Loi'KR 
.Money 1737 II. 33 'I'hc Bargain being made, tbu Law 
will inforce the Borrower to pay it. 

III. To produce, impose, effect, by force, 
fll. To produce by force, material or imma- 
terial ; to extort (tears, concessions, etc.) from a 
person ; to force (a passage) ; to bring on (a 
tjnarrel, etc.) by force ; to force on. (3Av. 

a. 2586 Marlowk 1st Tt. Tamburl. iii. tl With shivering 
spearH enforcing ihundcr-claniL 2386 A. i)ay Eng. Secre- 
tary I. (1625) /ijt My paper burthened with ibis long dis 
course, .cnforecih an end. 2594 Gkeknk & Loduk Looking 
CVrt.T.v (j86it 131 Dare you enforce the furrows, of revenge 
Witliin the brows of royal Radagon? 2598 B. JoNson Ev. 
Man in Hum. iv. iii. 11616) 48 Why, how now, brother, 
w'ho eiiforst this l>rawle? 2633 'I'. Stai fuki) t'ac. IHb, xl 
(1831) 1 34 The White Kniglil . . condemned both his Bonne 
and (leoplc for their folly, to enforce a fight. i8xa J. Hknrv 
Camp, agst. Qut fHX' 134 I'he endurances W'c underwent, .en- 
forced many a tear. 

p. i53*“48 Elyot Govemour (2883) 11. 215 Iniurle ap- 
par.Tunt and with powar inforeed. .maybe with lyke powar 
resisted. i583( joLMiNt;(.'H^////ii« Deut. Pref. Ep. r The long 
intcrceaiLsing of so great a henefite, inforeed through the 
tyrannic of Antichrist. 2622 Lanvkr Salve Deus in Farr 
.S’. t\ Jns. I (1848)330 Your cries inforeed mcrcie, grace, 
and loue, From Him whom greatest princes would not 
inone. i6ax l^vvcxon Amtt. Mel. 1. iii. in. (1651)212 By the 
striking of a flint fire is inforeed. 1636 G. Taraphr. 

Div. Poems Ex. xv. (1648) 2 Phamohs Ch.iriots . . 'I'wixl 
walls of .Sens their way inforcc. 2674 Fi.aykomd .Skill M us. 

I. 54 To feign them, or at the least to inforce Notes. 
tl2. 'Po force, obtrude (something a person. 
x6ox SiiAKS. .^Ifs IVell ii. i. 129, I will no more enforce 

mine office on you. 

13. To compel by physical or moral force (the 
performance of an action, conformity to a rule, 
etc.) ; to impose (a course of conduct) on a person. 

1649 Skldfn Laws Eng. 1. xiii. 12739) '23 'I'his txinrse was 
. , inforeed upon tlu-m by a Roin.'in Constitution. 2729 
Bi'KKM.tnr Pass. Olnfd. t j \ .Miipreine jwwer of making 
lawK, and enforcing the obscrvjiiion of them. 2818 Scott /*. 
M. Perth xiv. To cnfort;c upon his fiery temper compliance 
with the rules of c ivil life. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 

J. 1. ii. 143 He declared his dctenniiiation to enforce obe- 
dience to the order. 2859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 11 . 63 The 
bloated tyrant . . enforced payment by scourge and thumb- 
screw. 2875 Jowr TT Plfito (eel. a) V. laj They arc to enforce 
the education of their children ujion unwilling parents. 

14. To compel the obser^•ancc of (a law) ; to 
snpjxirt by force (.a claim, dernand, obligation). 

a. 1603 Shaks. Ateas.for M- tv. iv. 95 A deflowred maid. 
And by an eminent body, that enforc^ The Law against 
it } *73* Berkklky Alciphr. m. 9 23 There was neither 
jail nor executioner in hU kingdom to enforce the laws. 
*774 t’DLDSM. Nat Hist, (2776) II. 232 It should be tlus 
business of the legislature . . to enforce this Divine precept. 
2839 'TuiRLWAi.r. Greece V. 965 Sparta ..paid no regard to 
the .sentence, which, after the battle of Mantinea, there was 
none to enforce. 2842 E!LrHiNii'rDNi! Hitt. Ind, 1 . 503 They 
sent a body of xouo infantry and 300 horse to enforce their 
demand. 

22-3 
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SNFOBOBABLB. 

9. X848 Macaulay Hist. Kttg. 1 . 652 This law was in* 
forced, .with a rigour at oiice cruel and ludicrous, 
b. absot. rare. 

1876 Grots Etk. Frapn. it. 39 If as an individual he is 
obliged to obey, as one of the public he is entitled to enforce 
upon other individuals. 

Snforoeabla (enf^RUsab*!), a. Also 6 in- 
foroiblo, 9 enforoible. [f. Enfo&ce v. + -akle.] 
Capable of being enforced, t Also FonciBLE. 

1589 Marprcl. Epit. C ij b, See . . w'hat may be brought 
to reproche the credit of such iiiforciblc pruofes. a 16^7 
Harrow Sermon vi. iFks. I. 71 (L.) Grounded upon plain 
testimonies of Scripture, and enforcible by good reason. 
1869 H. Cox Jnstit. It. viiL 4gs An obligation enforceable in 
equity, 1870 Conitmp. Rev '. XV. 555 Kither party . . may 
. . get damages, enforceable by distress. 1875 bavcR Hofy 
Rom. Emp. xv. (ed. 5)243 Feudal rights no longer enforcible. 

Snlb'VOed (enfov jst),^//. a, [f. as prcc. •h -uo l.] 

1. That is subjected to force or constraint, rare, 

i6m R. CooRiNCTON tr. Hist, lystim j^ This concurse 

. . otthe water doth take down with it into the bottom uf 
the deeps the enforced spirit, and there suffocates and keeps 
it down, etc. 1881 Gkn. TmiMrsoN Audi Alt. III. 
cxlvi. 134 They pleaded themselves enforced agents. 

2 . 'I'hnt is forced upon or exacted from a person ; 
that is produced by force ; forced, constrained. 

1576 Flemino Panopiie Ep. 203 He hath cunstrayned such 
to yeelde to inforced obedience and servitude. 1591^ Shaks. 
Rich. HI, III. V. 9 Gastly Lookes Arc at my sernice, like 
enforced Smiles. 16*5 k ., Long Ir. Barclays Argcnh v. 

364 The slavery of an inforced marriage. 1837 ll r. Mak- 
TiMKAU Amer. 11 . 128 A countiy where a degraded 
class is held to enforced labour. s8tt Helps Realmah v. 

68 How Sir John could have endured the enforced silence. 

Sllf6r06dl3r Ccaiu.*‘JsiEidli), aciv. Also 6 - 7 in- 
foroddly. [f. prec. + -lv ‘■'.I In an enforced manner, 
fa. By force, forcibly (tf/v.). b. Under compuL 
^on. C. With constrained utterance. 

»79 Tu-yne Pkittek agst. Fortune 11. Ixvii. 244 a, I am 
cnfwcedly dryuen into banishment. 1594 SnuniwcLi. A!. 
MaffJ. Fun. Teares 18 .She for whom he died [was] in- 
forcedly left alive. R. H. Arraignm. Wlude Crea- 

ture xiv. 8 X. 226 'J'hey should doe it of necessity, inforcedly, 
and compulsorily. S. H. Cold. Latv 15 Suppose that 

Perkin warbeck . . had inforcedly and so usurpingly cained 
the Government. IxnvKLL Firesidt! Trav. 180 Wliosc j 

(Geography we studied enforcedly at school. s88a H. Me* 
stWKi.fcFaucit of B.iM, 11. x. 7 The oracle spoke - enforcedly 
• slowly cruelly. 

f EnfO'reelyi tidv. Obs. in 4 Inforcely, 
enforaaly. [irregularly f. Enporck v, + 

In a forcible manner ; violently, furiously. 

1375 Harbour Bruce it. 314 .Saw thalm cum swa inforcely. 
Il>vt. V. 324 Than suld ihai, full enforsaly . . a.s.sale The 
ynglis men. 

SnforCOinSXlt (enf(>Msmcat). Also 6 8 in*, 
fa. OF. en/oncment : sec Enforce v. and -ment.] 
The action or process of enforcing, 
fl. 'fhe action or process of increasing the ; 
strength of anything {esf. an armed force, etc.) ; i 
concr. a reinforcement. Obs. j 

1643 Phynnk Sen/. Penver Pari. iv. 35 Such a force of Irish j 
Rebds now ready to be shipped, .for their assistance and i 
enforcement. 168a Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 4'.4S 'I'iic ; 
Prince of Conde was sent in haste out of Flanders, with a 
great Enforcement, xfh* .-{cc. of Bks. xn Ann, Keg. ' 

Something cc^uivalent to those enforcements and lf)wering 
of sounds which gives such a pleasant variety. 

1 2. Energetic activity ; an effort. Obs. rare. 
1547-^ Haillwin Mt/r, Philos. (Palfr.) To Rdr., Their 
bitsie inlorccment hath kindled in others (he like hatred 
and contempt. 1551 Kf.cvirde Pathxo. Kmno. 'I'o Rdr., To 
accoinplishe so haulte an enforcement. 

3. The urging a demand, pressing home an argn- 

ment, representation, or statement. j 

x«88 A Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 33 Forcible reasons, j 
enmroements, rebukes, and perswanions. 1587 Ooi.uing He 
Moruay xxxiii. 537 What inforccinents. .to uerswade men ? j 
Aubiim Medit. 165 These preach ia.s St. John, after, ; 
did;) using the same manner of Enforcement. X75X John. 
SON Rambler No. 162 9 to Persuaded the tenants . . to cn> j 
treat his enforcement of their representations. i86f Smiles ! 
Engineers II. x6o It cost him many ye.nrs of arguing, illu^i- 
(ration, and enforceincnt. 1880 E. White Ccr/. Relig. r4 
How large a space is occupied with the enforcement of this 
claim, 

t4. The action of bringing force to bear upon, 
doing \nolence to, or overcoming by force (a person 
or thing'). Also fig. a strained interpretation (of 
words). Obs. 

1577-87 XloLiNKH ED ChroH. III. 7o6x/i Where he did so 
much by batterie & other kindA of inforcemeni . 1583 Fulke 
Defence Answ. Pref. 9 10. 28, I marvel at your bold n.sscr- 
tions, and abhor your impudent enforcements. .Shak.s. 

R kh. in, lit. vii. 8 And nis enforcement of the Citie Wines. 
15M 2 Hen. /P', 1. i. 120 As the Thing, that*.s hcauy in it 

selfe, Vpon enforcement, flyes with greatest speede. 

6 . Constraint, compulsion ; a constraining or 
compelling influence, rare in mod. use. 

M 7 S Caxton Jason iqb, He drcnicd of his lady for then- 
f^orocinent ofloue. 1548 UbALL,etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 41 
The soule. .throughe thcriforccment of dLsea.se had fors.-ikcn 
the bodye.^ *553 T. \yii,soM Rket. 57 h. Often tynies the 
.soliliour saieth, his oapit.aines biddyng wa.s his enforcement, 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Vil. WTcs. (1851) 125 For any en. 
forcenient that Artur with all his Chivalry could make. 
iBae Kkatr Ode to Psyche a O Goridcss ! hear these 
tuneless numVjcrjt, wning I 5 y sweet enforcement, a 1845 
ncMo l.am/a vh. 60 By thy own enfbrLcmcnt [I] come to 
force thee. Being passion-tnad. 

0. The forcible exaction of a payment, an action, 


etc. ; the enforcing or compelling the fulfllment of 
(a law, demand, obligation) ; f a means of 
enforcing, a ‘sanction*. 

^ U97 Daniel Civ. IVarn iv. Ixi^ Though hee had then 
tnlorccments of expence Both for onence, retaynements, and 
defence. iBaa Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 266 To .see the 
ruine of our Protestation, and the inforcement of a Slavish 
life. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. u. xxi. (1695) x 50 The Rewards 
and Punishments . . which the Almighty has establislicd as 
the Enforcements of his Law. 1756 Burke Uind. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. I. 78 Is it consistent with the divine wisdom to pre- 
scribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement of them to the 
folly ofhi^an institutions! i8a8 Scott/'. M, Perth xxy. 
The occasion seemed to require an enforcement of domestic 
discipline. 1876 Green Snort Hist. iii. 9 7 (1882) 150 H'he] 
Weakness (of the Charter] in providing no means for the 
enforcement of Its own ^ipu}atjon.s. 

Snfovoar (enfo >*1891). [f. Enfokor V. t -lat j 
One who enforces. 

1580 Holi.yrand Treas. Fr. Tong, Farceur^ a conqueror, 
an enforcer, Sklukn Laws Eng. ii. i. (X7J9) 6 The 

Contrivers, Advisers and Enforcers. xa 44 H. H. W1L.S0N 
Brit. India 1 . 234 A rigorous^ advocate and unrelent- 
ing enforcer of measures of public economy and retrench- 
ment. 1855 Grote Creeee it. xci. Xll. 20 A paramount 
obligation of which he was the enforcer. ^ 1885 J. Rak in 
Contemp. Rev. June goa Besides its function a.s enforcer of 
morality, .the State has another uflice. 

Enforciblo; .see ENFoitoKAttriK, 

Enforciu (cnfov jsiq), vhl. sb. [f. Enforce v. 
■r -ING L] The action of the vb. Esforck in its 
various senses. \ concr. That which enforces. 

138 . Wyclie Set. IP'ks. 1 . 2450fsich eiiforsinge motenedis 
come mcdc. 1398 Trkvlsa Barth. De P. R. 11. iv. lisgs> 
31 Aungds dystroye the rccscsand the enforcyngc.'i of fcnucs. 
cx^GestaRom. xxxi. 116 (Hurl. MS.) When the lion had 
.sight of hem, he Ran to him with a cruell enforsynge. 
c 1449 Pecock AV/r. tv. iv. 446 This hool argument w'ith idle 
liise enforcingls.^ 1531 Ei.yot Gov, i. v. (1883) I. 35 Without 
any violence or inforsinge. c 16x0 -5 Female Saints ( 1 866) 80 
After long enforcing she must needes yield nature her due. 
1641 H. .Ainsworth Orth. Foundat. Kelig. 12 Love is the 
inforcing, or motive of the Will, to the thing loved. 

SnfOTOilLgt ppl- et- [f. as prec. + -inq ^.] J'hat 
enforces or presses upon. 

x6a9 G. Daniel Triuarch., Hen. F, cixiv, The thin-hlm'd 
Blaader breakes Prest with the burthen of enforcing Ayrc. 
i66fl H. &TVBBE Ind. Nectar \\. t-z A drink invented by an 
enforcing necessity. 

Hence Bafb'rotngly adv., in a forcible man- 
ner ; earnestly, impressively. 

157X (jOLUING Cak»in on Ps. xHv. 5 Onlesse it bee put en- 
forcingly for assurance Jw-ikc. 1754 UiciiARnsoN Grandison 
(1781) VI. 9 , 1 am wished to write murecnforcingly to you. 
t SnfOTCiTOf Obs. [f. Enforce v. + -xve.] 

1, a. Tending to enforce, b. Urgent, forcible. 
1606 G. WlcxiDCocKK] tr. Hist. Ivstiue 83 b With these 

and such like inforciue arguments the harts of his soulcliors 
were greatly incouraged. e i 6 ix Chapman {Had^ viii. 213 
(An eagle] who scasde in her repayre A sucking hind calfe, 
which she trust in her enforciue sceres. Ibid, x, 128 Why 
stir ye thus so late? Sustain we such enforcivc cause? 
x6n Beverley 7 V//«r St. Gospel Truth 6 Those Attributes 
of God, that are most cnforcive of .a gracious Answer. 

2. As quasi-.;//, (nonce-use), after the analogy of 
motive ; A means of compelling. 

1686 A. Horneck Crucified 7 csus (1695) 373 If these 
Motives cannot prevail, God hath hhiforcivcs which shall. 
Hence f Bnfo roivtly adv.y by compulsion. 

1880 Webster cites Mar.ston. 
t Enforest (enf^-rest), V, Obs. Also 7 on-, in- 
forPOBt. ff. 1 + FoHKST. Cf. AFPO]{Ji.ST.] 
trans. To convert (arable or pasture land) into 
forest or hunting-ground. Cf. Affokkst. 

a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. <1626} 128 All such as 
were found to hauc beciie inforrested since the first Coro- 
nation of Henry the Second to bee disafiforcsted. 1627 
.SrREO England vi. 9 7 Thirtie miles of circuit inforrested 
for his game of Hunting. x66a Fuller W^ortkics 11. 174 
Hrmry the Ki(iht enforrested the grounds hereabouts 
I Hampton Cuurll. 

jElnforga; see Kn- pref.^ 3 . 

Enlbrm, etc. : see Inform, etc. 
fEnforsothe, v. Obs, rare- K 
1460 in Pal, Ret. Liwe Poems (1866) js? Whanne y cn- 
forsojie me oker whilis, and Jiinkc y wolde lyue o irewe lijf. 

Enfort : see En- pref. A 3 . 

Enfo*rth, variant of P)mforth, Ohs. 

C1385 Chaucer L, G. IF. 2x2% Ariadne, To save a gentib 
manne enforthe {v. r. eniforth] hir mighl. 

Enforth, obs., ? var. of Enforce v. 
t Eafortane, v. obs. [f. e.v- i + Foutunr.] 
irans. To invest witlt a property or quality. 

c X374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 105 But he that wroght Idt 
enfurtuned hit so, lliat every wight that had hit shulde 
h.ivc wo. 

t Ellfoil*ble« w. Obs, rare -'^. [a. OF. en- 
fubU~r 1 * fnjibulchre to buckle in, f. in in \ fibula 
buckle ; cf. F. affubler, repr. mcd.L. affilmldre of 
same meaning,! trans. To wrap np, veil closely. 

c 13AO CauK ^ Gr. Knt. 959 Hir frounte foldcn in sylk, 
etifounled ay quere. 

Enfoul; see En- prep a. 
t SnfoU'ldery V. Obs, rare—K [app. f. En- a + 
OV.fouldre {rnad.¥r. fattdre) thunderbolt.] Im« 
plietl in EnfouTdred ///. a., ? charged with 
thunder- bolts, black as a thunder-cloud. 

1590 SrRNERR F. Q. I. xL 40 With fowle enfouldrcd 
smoake and Hashing nre. 


SJEfFRAETOHIBS. 

t SBf6ll*aider9 V. Obs. rare. Also 5 anfou- 
der. [ad. F. enfondrer^ f, en’- in + fondrer in same 
senses.] a. trans. To drive in, batter ith b. 
intr. Of a horse : To stumble, drop down. 

X475 Caxton Jason 25 b, At the thirde stroke he enfondrid 
, .hLs helme. e 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x41 
87IIU hors enfoundred vnder hyin. 

Enfourm, obs. form of Inkokm. 
t SniSrai'n, V, Obs. rare. Pa. pple. enfraint. 
[ad. OF. eufraindre (F. enf reindr e\ L. infringe 
Hre, f. in (see In-) + frangHre to break.] trans. 
I'o violate (apromise, an obligation). 

Z479 Uaxton Jason 63 b, Ofte times they [promises] ben 
enfrainte and broken. H *3 - <?• /* Tour xcviiL 129 

She hadilc .. enfraynt her mariaee, for the whiche she 
shulde be bete with .stones, ibid, cxliii. 203 This com- 
inaundcinent 1 have enfra3'ncd and broken. 

EnfnuiLe (enfr^^^ m), V. Also 9 inframe, [f. 
En- a + Frame sb.] tram. a. To set (a picture, 
etc.) in or as in a frame, b. Of surrounding 
objects ; To serve as a frame to. Alsoy^. 
lienee En&a'med ppl. a. 

1848 Fraseils Mag. XXXVIIl. 514 The boats and raft,s ; 
the floating bodies . . all enframed by the gaping ruin of the 
fallen dwellings. 1877 Tennyson llarold 1. i, But all the 
(xiwers of the house of Godwin Are not enframed in thee. 
1878 Tinsleys Mag. XXlil. 40 Masses cf golden-brown 
hair inframing the exquisite face. 1886 O. B. Brown Schola 
to Caihedr. iv. 171 Mosaics, and gold-enframed enamels, 
t Xi]lfra*llCh| V. Obs. Also 6 enfraunch, 7 
infranoh. [a. A F. enfranneh-er, f. en- in -i franc 

free.] = h*.VFRANCIIIHK. 

Hence Enflra'nched ppl. a. 

1581 Makdkck Hk, of Notes 193 By him we be enfraunrhed 
from the captivitie and thraldome of the Divell. 1606 
SiiAKS. Ant. tjr Cl. iii. xiii. 149 He ha.s Hip.archus, my en- 
franched Bondman, whom He may at pleasure whip. x6ai 
Quarles Argalus ft P. (1678) 55 The sovereigntic of thy 
worth infranches Thy captive b(i.Tiitic. 1633 1 *. Fletcher 
Purple hi. IX. xlii. Little cups uiid .shaved head, .infranchrd 
bondmens guise. 

EnfranchiBable (cnfrantjizab*!, -tJoizah'l),ir. 
[f. next + -AULK.] That admits of l/eiiig enfran- 
chised ; capable of being enfranchised. 

1880 Muimhead Ulpiau i. 9 25 It being, .competent to en- 
franchise the twenty-five cnfranchisuble within the lower 
numbers. 

Enfranchise (enfni'ntjiz, Tjoiz), V. Forms : 
6 enfraunohe 8 (e, -ise, 7 -ise, enfranohiz, 6 - 
enfranchize ; also C 7 infranchoao, -iae, in- 
foaunohise. [ad. OK. enfranchiss-, lenglhenccl 
stem of enfranchivy f. en (^see Kn- pref hr franc 
free; sec Fuank a. Cf. Akfrancuisk. 

By John.son regarded as f. En-‘ + Franchlsk, a view of the 
derivation which lm.s influenced the later use. The pro- 
nunciation of enfranchise, afft'anchise, h.xs from x8lh c. fol- 
lowed the same course as that of franchise : Buchanan 
(1766', an orihocpist of no great authority, ha.s (-t/niy.) in all 
three words: Perry (1703' has (-tjlz) ; Sheridan, Walker 
(1790) anti the majority of later orthoepists, have (-tjir*, but 
(•tjaiz) reappears in Knowles (1835) and in Ogilvic (1850}, 
and is given as an alternative in many recent Diets.] 

I. To admit to personal freedom. 

1. To admit to freedom, set free (a slave or serf). 

153X Elyot Gov, ii. vii. (1883) II. 77 'Fhou in a priiiatc 
jiigement were oiicrcominen of a poore man but late in- 
fr.umi.hiscd. 1577-87 HoLiN.s|iEu Cnrm, 1 . 123/1 He did not 
onelic bapti.se them, but also infranchised themofallbodilie 
seruilude and bondage. 1636 C». .Sanuys Paraph. Div. 
Poems 1 Sam. ii. 1, Those who .served, inl'ninchiscd. 1776 
Aiiam Smith IF. N. I. 111. ii. 393 A villain etiffanchi-scd . . 
could cultivate it only by iiieaiis of what the landlord ad- 
vanced to him. 1876 OuiDA Moths (1880) Hi. 1x9 The Tsar 
lias not enfranchised me. 

pg. 1548 (. 1 k.st Pr. Masse 127 He i.s both blessed and cn- 
fruiichi.sed fVom al travayl. X695 Tkyon Dreams 4- Fix. iii. 
37 [The] beginning of each Christians Regeneration . . 
whereby lie liifran^cscs himself from the world, a zyu 
W. Hamilton VouMgest Grace (R.), Psyche, infranchisM 
from all mortal paiti. z888 British IFeelly 24 Aug. 073/1 
'i'he .soul, .should become mellow and enfranchised. 

f b. 'Jo set free from political subjection. Obs. 
c 1600 tfoBViEH spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 7 Vntill the 
Britons enfraunchized themselves by a gcncrall reuolte. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. i.i. 23 'lake in that Kingdome, and In- 
frarichisc that. 26148 Milton Observ. Art. Peace (1851)556 
To be infranefaiz'd with full liberty cquall to thir Coii- 
queruurs. 

2. To release from confinement ; chiefly iransf. 

(Freq. in Shaks.) 

1568 Graeton Ckron. 93 If you finally refuse to deliuer 
him, I thinke verily the counsayle will enfraunches hym. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 125 From that wnmbe where 
you imprisoned were He is infranchised and come to light. 
XS98 (see Eneranchisbo.] z6r6 T. H. tr. Caussiu's Help 
Crt. 160 Break your fetters, enfranchiz your sclfe. 1878^8. 
Cox Salt/. Mundi tx, (ed. 3) 2ot Liberate aud enfranchise 
that which is good. 

t b. humorously. To get (a thing) free, 
x^ D’UKEiiY Butler's Ghost x6 This. . Fierce Blade from 
peaceful sheath he lugs ; For, putting chape betwixt his 
Feet, He, with much ease, Enfranchii/d it. 

3. To release from obligatory payments, legal 
liabilities, etc. To enfranchise a copyhold or lease- 
hold estate : to convert it into freehold. 

XS94 Carrw Hnartds Exam. IPiit xiii. (1596) 990 His 
house shalbe enfranchised in Israel from oil maner tribute. 
x8z8 Cruisk Digest III. xo; I’he lord of a manor enfranch- 
ised a copyhold .. and then disputed die right of common 
with the copyholder be hod enfranchised. 
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II. To admit to municipal or political privileges. 
1 4 . To make * free * of a municipality or cor- 
]K)ration. Const, into. Also Oh, 

1514 Ads VIII, c. 6 The crafte and misterye of 
Surgeons enfraunchesid in the Citie of London. i6cm Ful* 
UKCKE Pandects 56 If they were enfraunchised uf a.hundred 
cities. i6a8 F. Grevillb (1659) 53 'I'his was the 

first prize which did enfranchise this hfaster Spirit into the 
mysteries and affairs of State, Vinss L&rtPe Snip, 

(1677) 170 He.. must submit to the bw$ and rules of that 
Corporation he is free of, whether to l>c enfranchized or 
disfranchized. 

6 . To make (a city or town) * free’ by charter ; 
to invest i,ii) with mnnictpal rights. Now chiefly, 
to invest with the right of being reprcsentetl in 
parliament. 

XS64 Haward Kutropius vi. 53 When he cam into Siria he 
enfraunchised Seicucia. x6sij Fui.lkr Ch, Hist. 1. iv. § a 
Verolam«cetitre was at this time enfranchised with many 
Immunities. 1844 Lu. Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. (1862) 
9(9 She added no less than sixty*two burgli members, chiefly 
l>y enfranchising petty burghs, 
d. 'I'o admit to membership in a body politic 
or state ; to admit to political privileges ; f to 
naturalize (an alien). Now chiefly, to admit to 
the electoral ‘ franchise ’ or right of voting for 
members of parliament. 

1683 Brit. Spec. ig6 He hath by his Prerogative Power to 
enfranchise an Alien, lyzx Strype Parker an. (595 tK.), 
He I F^r. Biiru] being an alien, ougltl to have carried liiinsclf 
quietly and peaceably in a country where he was so humanely 
harboured and infranebised, 1839 Thirlwall Greece 11 . 
74 He is said to h.ave cnfranchibed not only aliens . . but 
slaves. Times (weekly cd.) 96 Sept. 2/1 We want, .to 
enfranchise those great masses of the people. 

b. flg. To naturiilize (forcipi words ; rarely, 
foreign plants). ? Ohs. 

x6ox Hoi.lanu Pliny I. 359 Cherry-trees, Peach-trees, . . 
are held for aliens in Italy. Howbeit, some of them now 
are infranebised and taken for free deni/ens ,'imong vs. 
x668 Wilkins Seal Char. 1. ii. § s. 8 By enfranchising 
strange forcin words. ax748 Waits (J.), The.se words have 
been enfranchised amongst us, 

Enfraaohuied (enfra'ntjizd, -tjdizd), ///. a. 
[f. Enfuancuisr V. + -Eii^.J In senses of the 
verb. 

X579 80 North Pluiarch 531 (R.) Fabius Rullus. . put from 
the senate certain bondmen infranebised. xf/A Chapman 
Hiad I. 94 Till her enfranchis'd Icet Tread Cnry-sa under. 
X643 Mii.TON I)ivon.e xiii. (1851) 54 The enfranchiz'd life 
and .soul of man. a xyao Sni-rnKi.otDk. Buckhm.) IVks. 
*t7!)3) 1 . 49 Where the enfrarichi.s'd soul at ease can play. 
a 184s Barham lugol, Teg. 11877) 15 Many a mischievous 
enfranchised .Sprite Had long since hurst his bonds of .stone 
or lead. 1884 Glaostonh in Standard 99 Fch. 2/5 Finfran* 
chised occupiers of buildings of 10/. clear annimi value. 

Snfranclliseitieilt (cnfra-zit/i/mt^nt). Also 
6-7 in-, [f. as prec. + -mknt.] The action of 
enfranchising ; the state or fact of being enfran* 
chi;:e(l. 

1. Liberatiim from iinpri.sonmcnt, scivitude, or 
political subjection. 

IS 95 Shaks. ii. ,52 My selfe and them, .heartily 

request Th'infranchiscmeiit of .\rihur. x6oi -■ yul, 111. 
i. 81 Cry out Liberty, Freedome, and F.nfranchiscmeiit. 
AC xfia6 Bacon Max. ijf Uses Com. I.ato \\ 30 An instru- 
ment of manniiiission, which is an evidence of my en- 
franchisement. 1630 pRYNNii A nti'.A rniin. 147 He hath pro- 
cured an absolute enfranchisement from liell. 1693 I )myokn 
Persins .Sat. lu. vR.>. False enfranchisement with case is 
found. 1848 tr. Mariottfs Italy 11 . i. 7 The enfranchi.se- 
ment uf Italy formed the text of all their prorlamutions. 
1850 Mrs. Stowk UmU ToitTs C. xxviii, He had com- 
monced the legal formalities for his enfraiichisi;ineiu. xSva 
Mori.ky Voltaire 4 The enfranchisement of the indi- 
vidual from bondage to a collective religious tradition that 
had lo.st its virtue. 

2 . a. Admiission to the ‘freedom’ of a city, 
borough, or corporation, or to the citizenship of 
a state ; admisttion to political rights, now csp. to 
the electoral franchise, b. The conferring of privi- 
leges (now chiefly the right of parliamentary re- 
pre.scntation) upon a town. 

x6a8 Coke Oh Litt. 1. 137 b, Enfranchisement . . the in- 
corporating of a m.Tn to bee free of a Company or Body 
Politique, xfiio Wadsworth Sp. Vilgr. viii. 83 His . , 
Maiesiie. .would confirine vnto me my Patent of Infran* 
chisement. 1634 W. Mount-ague Devout Kss. 11. i. $ 3(R.\ 
The amplitude riiid infranchisement of humane re.'ison can- 
not be said properly to be impair’d hy these limits. 1683 
Baxter Paraphr. N, T. Acts xvi. 37 Paul was a Roman 
by enfranchisment. X733 Melmoth' Cicero 111. xxiv. 1 R.), 
Certain cities., of whiclihe is desirous to procure the en- 
franchisement. X794 S. Williams Vermont 232 The same 
privileges, immunities, and enfranchisements. X869 .Seeley 
Ijoci. 4 P'u. i. 13 It was nut enfranchisement that they 
wanted, it was simply military protection. 

3 . T'hc uction of making lands freehold. 

1876 DiCRV^ra/yVA/. x. 396 Enfranchisement, .consists 
in the conveyance of the freehold by the lord to his copy- 
hold tenant. 

Bnfiranollisdr. [f. as prec. + -BR.] One who 
or that which enfranchises ; in senses Of the vb. 

x^Sa Sherwood, Enfranchiser, qffranehisseur. xfiso R. 
Stapylton .Mirada's Taw C. IVarres vii. 80 Boasting him- 
selfe to be the sole Infranchiser of Holland. xfiygZa/fp'r 
Call. I. V. ^ He will tell us that the disbelief or God and 
another life, is the great enfranchiser of mankind. X7g6 
Month. Mag. 11 . 778 Timoleon, the enfranchiser of Sicily. 
1880 Muirhkao OrtinM it. § ^6 The estates of Ideceased] 
latins belong to their enfranchisers. 


I Bnfinhliollifliiifff vdL sb. [f. Enfranchise v. 
+ -IN0I.] The action of the verb Enfranchise, 
in its various senses. 

X374 tr. Tittletods Tenures 49 b, The Lorde maye make 
manumission and infraunchissinge to his villainc. xfioo 
Holland Livy 870 (K.) The multitude, so augmented by 
the enfranchising of slaves. x688 Addr. fr. Totness in 
Load, Gaz, No. 3347/r Your most Gracious Declaration of 
Indulgence, for the enfranchiziim of Conscience. X787 T. 
Jefferson IVriL (18591 92 'lue enfranchUing the port 

of Honileur at the mouth of tlie Seine. 

Snflnillgllt I.enfr6*t), a. rare^ *. [f. En-1 + 
Khauuht.] I.aden, cnarged, filled. Const, with. 

1866 j. Rose tr. OvieCs Fasti it. Bi^The regal youth, Eri- 
fraught with envy. .Burnt with a lover's »ire.s. 

Bnfi'ay, obs. form of Affray. 

Bnfroo, -freedom, -freeze : see Ivn- prej\ 
Enfreniy (enfrenzi), V. Also 7 (after Gr. 
analogies) emphransy. [LEn-^ + Kkenzy.] irasts. 
To throw into a frenzy. In quot. ahot. 

Hence Snfro’naied ///. a. 

a t(M Bp. Hall St. Pauts Combat (R.», His tooth like a 
mad tlog’s envenomes and emphreiishrs. x6a3 Blackw. Mag. 
XIII. 327 Blanch . . enfrenzt^ shrieks. N 1845 Barham 
/ wruA i.eg., Jartnis tVig., With an enfrenzied grasp. 

Bnfrieze, enfringe, enfroward, enfud' 
die : see En- pre/.^ i b, 3, 3. 
t Enfri'llief V. Obs. Also 7 infume. [ad. F. 
enfume-r '.-A .. htfumCtre, f. in + fum-us smoke.] 
trans. To expose to the action of smoke, a. 'J'o 
give a smoky taste to (wine), b. To dry in smoke, 

c. To make dingy, obscure with smoke, d. To 
blind as with smoke. Hence Bnfii’med ///. a. 

x6ox Holland yV/Vu^ I. 406 Other (grapfs] they suffer to 
be dried in the smoke of smiths forges, wherby they get the 
very tast of infiimed W'lne. 1603 Davies Mitrocosmos (1876) 
38(D.i P erturbations, so ctifume them that they cannot sec. 
xfi^TopsKLL hour-/. Beasts (1673) ar The brain of an Asse 
steeped in sweet water and tnfuined in leaves . . east-th the 
fulling evill. .638 Hkwvt Serm. 177 (T.), Let iliein no 
niur^jroduce their enfiimcd titles. 

t £]|ftl*lldyiXLgv vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. fn 4 on- 
fundoyng. [app. f. *enfuntly, a. OF. en/ondte to 
be benumbed with cold -t- -INO ^] Benumbed with 
cold. 

< •375 Bahim)UR Bruce XX. 75 (Edin. MS.) This malice of 
enfutuleyng {other texts anc fundyngj lleRouth, fur throw 
h^cald lying . . Him fell th.it hard perplexity. 

Engwe (cnK^‘ d3), sb. [f. next vb. ; cf. It. 

1 1 . a. Engagement, bargain, b. The stale of 
being engaged or entangletl ; embarrassment, peril 
(cf. Enoagb V. 13). Obs. 

1589 PuTTENiiAM Tng. Poesie nr. xix. (Arb.) 941 Nor that 
it came hy purcha.sti or engage. x6a6 O. Sandys ihids 
Met., XIII. 76 Nestor, .implor'd to hi.s ingage Vlys&es hclpc. 

2 . In Sword -exercise : (I he vb. in the imperative 
used subsf . : see Exoack v. ly). 

1833 Begtil. Instr. Cavalry 1. 149 Come to the ‘ Engage 
1871 Dally Nesvs 14 Jan., Men , . sat down cheerfully in 
(heir saddles, and brought their swords to the ' engage '. 

Engage (t-ng/^'d^), v. Forms : a. (6 en- 
guage, 7 engadge), 6 - osgage. / 3 . 6 8 ingage, 
[a. P\ engage-r, f. m (see En- •) gage pledge (see 
Gagb, Wage); cf. the equivalents Fx. engatgar, 
enguatjar, engatjar. It. ingaggiart. 

'J'hc leans and rejl. sen.‘a'..s (exc. 19) approximately follow 
the senses of Fr. engager ; the intr. senses and the tf'ans. 
sense 19 arc of English development.] 

I. To deposit or make over as a pledge. 

fl, trans. To pledge or pawn (movable pro- 
perty); to mortgage (lands, houses, etc.). Obs. 

xue Ln. Berners Froiss. II. cxiii. Icix.l 32a His brother 
had before that enguaged the thre Torsaid casteh for 
florens. 1377 lloLiNSdED Chron. II. 28 Duke Rol>ert. .en- 
gaged a portion of his duchieof Normandie to his youngest 
brothor ilenric fur a grc.it sum of gold. Z58X I.amhakuk 
Eircn. 11. vii. (1588) 9^ 'I'hc Ciuiliansdoe acjiudgc it theft, 
if one (that laicth his goods to pledge) do cmbescll them 
from the partic to whom they were engaged. x6a4 Capt, 
SiMirii Virginia 1. 3 For an armour he would hauc iriguged 
vs a bagge of pcarle. 1669 Pknn No Cross xviii. § 9 Persons, 
who by their Excess, .have deeply engaged their Estates. 

% fig. To pledge, ofTcr as a guarantee (one's 
life, honour, etc.) ; also, to expose to risk, com- 
promise. rare in mod. use. 

X368 North tr. Gueuards Diall 0/ Princes (1619) 709, 

I . . admonish the . . Officers of Princes not to .sell, 
chattnge, nor engage their liljcrties .is they d<>e, etc. 
•599 Danif.1. Civ, fVares v. Hie Queene perceiuing in 
what ca.se &he stoodc, To lose her Minion, or ingage her 
State. x6oo Shaks. A. K T. v. iv. 172 'I’hi.H to be true, I 
do engage ray life. X63X Hkywood Maid IVrst 11. iii. Wk.s. 
1874 II. 378 My honour, faith and country are ingng'd. 
X653-60 .Stanley I/ist. Philos. (1701) 477/1 All this wc .say 
without engaging our Opinion. 1677 Good. Venice 6x By 
a ridiculous Custom this Admiral.. rngages his Life tliero 
shall be no Tempest that day. 1776 (JionoN Dec/. 4 /'• L 
xviii. 493 Others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the 
emperor. 1833 Cot. Wiseman Fabiola 238 But my honour 
is engaged. 

II. To bind or secure by a pledge. 

1 8, To make (a person) security for a payment, 
the fulfilment of an undertaking, etc. ; * to render 
liable for a debt to a creditor’ (j.). Ohs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iil ii. 964 , 1 hauc ingag’d my selfe 
to a deere friend, Ingag’d my friend to his ineere encmie 


BirOAOB. 

I To feede nty meanes. 1639 Massinckr tlmnai. Combat 
J III. iii. Vet detain from us The debt . . We have made you 
.stand engaged for. xd3x Hohbi-:k Lanatk. ri. xxii. 117 He 
that Icndeth it. .understandeth those onely for hU debtors, 
that arc engaged. 

4 . To bind by a contract or formal promise. 

X603 Florid Montaigne ^1634) 493 Hazarding:. rather to 
consume, then engage themselves to feminine einbrace- 
nicnt.s. 16x7 Hiekon Wks. 11 . 33a 'I'hese vowes were the 
soleinnc promises, by which he..ingaged hitnselfe to CJod, 
1708 Rowe Amh. Step-Moth. iv. i. 1644 My Father’s 
Fate di.ssolvc.s that Truce to which I stood ingag 'd. 
Moti4--.v Dutch Rep. v. i. (i8ti6» 659 He declined engaging 
hiinsclf not to recall his foreign soldiery. 

b. spec. To bind by a promise of marring ; to 
Iretroth. Chiefly pass, and refl. (See also 6 c.) 

17*7 Fielding Lteve in Scv. Afasg. Wk.s. 1775 I. 31 Since 
nothing else will. do, 1 am ctiKagcd by all the htrength of 
VOW.S and honour. 1848 Macaulay t/ist. Fng. I. 648 He 
wa.s engaged to .1 young l.idy of gentle hlood. 1867 T»ot- 
LOCK Chron. Barset I. xxx. 257 What would you think of a 
girl who could engage hcrsell to any man under such cii 
cuiiiKtance.st 

p. In mod. use often in pass, with weaker sense ; 
To have promised one’s presence, made an a]> 
pointinent, etc., for any ])uq)Oi^e of business or 
pleasurei 

1885 L. H. Walford A’dn, Sic.. 1 . 79 He has aisked Nan 
[to dance] before, but she was engaged Mod. I am en- 
gaged for to-ifiorrow, but could dine with you on Monday. 

5 . [With etymological sense of securing by pay- 
ment of earnest-money: see Gagk, Waok.) 

a. To hire, secure the services of (a servant, 
workman, agent, etc.). Also refl. of a servant, 
etc. : To enter into an agreement for service. 

•753 Hanwav Travels (jyOv I. Inlrml. 13 A liriti.<(h sub- 
ject who engaged hiin.sclf as a factor to the riissia company. 
x8te ;i 'vKDALL Glac. I. § 34. ifig Bnlnial was engaged at 
this time as the guide of Mr., etc. 186a 'J'koi.lofk Orley F. 
xiii. xoo We liave engaged the services of Mr. Aram. X876 
(tUEKN Short Hist. vi. K 6. (1882) 325 'I homas Cromwell . . 
was certainly engaged us the commercial agent to one of 
the Venetian merchants. Mod. He has engaged himself to 
an engineer. 

b. To bespeak or secure (something) for one s 
own or another's use or possession. 

•795 South FY Tett. fr. Spain <1799) xo The lioxcs [in the 
theatre) are engaged hy the season. x8ao Muorcuoft Trav. 
(1841) I. 199 , 1 laid in a considerable quantity of wheat flour 
at Tandi, and engaged carriers and ponies for itstriiiiKpori. 
Mod. I have engaged room-s at^ the hotel. This seat is 
engjqjed. Kng.agc places for us in the coach. 

6. intr. for refl. iin .senses 4, 5). a. gen. 'J’o 
pledge oneself; to enter into a covenant or under 
taking. C'onst. to with inf., or subordinate clause ; 
+ rarely inlo, unto, with sb. as obj. Al.so, to ‘ war- 
rant’, pledge one’s credit, assert on one’s own re- 
sponsibility that. 

16x3 R. C, Ttdde Atph, fed. 3', Ingage, lay to pledge, hindr 
hiin.sclfc. 1647 Fui.i.kr Good Th. in IVorse T. (1841) ii’y 
How proper tlie remedy for the malady I engage not. 1849 
Bp. Rfynolixs Ilosea iv. 1^7 A manifesiation of that love in 
.some promise or other, ingagcing unto assistance. X650 
Nicholas Papers (1886) f. 184 His Lordship, .was to engadge 
it .should be repaid in that time [3 y«.2rcsj. x66x Papers on 
Alter. Prayer Bk. iw Renouncing the flesh, etc. And iri- 
gageing into the Christian belief. x67a Cave Prim. Chr. 

III. iv. (it>7,p 33^ When Christ protiiise.s so much to them 
who engage with him. X730 Col. Ret. Penns. 111 . 100 
Our Inthans have repeatedly engaged to me that they would 

o no more out to War. X75X Joiin.son Ramb/erfio. j 18 F 9 
'he man.. has no other care than to collect interest, to 
esiinnitc securities, and to engage for mortgages. 1787 T. 
Jf.i-ferson /^zv/. (1859) II. joj 'I'hc court of I.Azi)doii en- 
gaged not to .ihandon Prussia. 1869 Fhkf.man Atfrwi. 
Copiq. III. xti. 242 Harold further engaged to give his oisiri 
in marriage to an unnamed Norman noble. xBvS Brown 
iNG Poets Croisic xviii, Cruisic, I'll engage, With Kumc- 
yields sort for sort, in age fur age. 

b. To engage for \ to be* answerable for. fpmx 
antee ; later, to undertake to pcrlorm, to promise. 
Rarely in indirect passive. 

x68o Bijti.f.k AV;v.(i7.s 9) II. 70 Some near Friend en 
g.Tgcd for his Ifone.sfy and good Behaviour. 1708 Swift 
Sacram. lest. How chcarfully they engaged for the safety 
of the nation. 17*7 A. H.smilion AVro --/fv. A'. Ind.Xi. 
xxxviii, 68 He could not engage for their IKakiics'J Safety 
among his Oumtrynien. 1748 Kiciiakdson Clarissa (1811) 

IV. 3.|8 Her wishes, .were gently inliinatcd, .md as readily 
engaged for. 18x3 Jane Ac.’sten Pride 4 Prej. i. 9 It is 
mure than 1 engage fur, 1 as.siirc you. iBW Carlvlk 
Inaug. .’\ddr, 171 That is pretty iiiucli all 1 c.in engage for. 

fc. To betroth oneself (see 4 I).). Obs. rare* 
lyaa r)r-: Foe Relig, Courtsh. 1. i. (r84oi 9 She will know 
how it is as to that, brfirre she engages. 

d. Jo a^rec with a servant, workman, or em- 
ploy t? for hired service. Gccas. with indirect pass. 
(Mostly superseded by 5 a.) 

1791 Smeaton / o/i'j/rwT fi793) §309 Till proper per- 
sons cotild hi? eng.igcd with and sent off. xSas T. (Josnktt 
Footmans Direriory 917 Many ladies and gentlemen will 
not engage with any one wlio docs not know town well. 

o. Of a servant, etc. : To lake service {with a 
master or employer). Cf. 5 a. 

Mini. Before 1 engage with another master, I will, etc. 

7 . trans. In wider sense : To bind by moral or 
legal obligation. Const, to with sb. or inf. 

X64. ('has. I A Hsw, Earles of Bristol tf Dorset 5 'The mu- 
nicipalt and fundamental! LaweH of that Nation ingage the 
Subject to . . .strictncsise of obedience. 1639 Hammond Ou 
P s. xviii I Paraphr, 94 , 1 stand ingaged,most pattstonatcly 
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to love, anH bless, and inagnirie thee. Gnwvf Anaf. 
Plants, lil 4 ra Philos, Hist. Pi. if 3 The present DcsiKU 
will ingage us, to an accurate and multifarious Observation 
of Plants. 

t b. To lay under obligations of gratitude ; to 
oblige. Const, to (a person), or simply. Oh. 

s(b» D’Gwks in Ellis OHg. Lett, i. ^aa 111 . 914 Uy which 
I Assure my scife further iuKagi^, then by your mo.st kind 
acknowledgement anye way discharged. 163s Hevwoou 
Maiii H'^est ii. ill. Wks. 1874 11 . 376 GiSod gentlemen Ingagc 
me .so far to you. 1648 Ckomweli. l.-’t/, 8 Mar. (Carlyle), 
T am engaged to you for all your civilities. x655-te Stan- 
Lev Hist, Philos, iz/oj) loi/i If thou protect him, thou 
wilt preserve our fricml and infinitely engage us. 

t O. In pass . : 'Eo be ‘ com milted * to (certain 
opinions). Oh. 

*677 Hal« Prim. Orfo. Man. iv. vi. 339 They are desti- 
tute of any satisfactory Evidence, to any person that is not 
strangely and un(iotcntly engaged to them. 

8 . To urge, exhort, persuade, induce ; said both 
of persona and of motives, etc. In i8th c. often 
approaching the sense of Fr. engager * to invite *. 
Now rare. ' 

1647 Spkigce Anglia Rediv. iv. vli. aSo That all 

may lie rather convinced and engaged hy argument ami 
truth. 1667 .Mii-ton /’. L, ix. 963' O . . eKamnleiiigh ! In- 
gaging me to emulate 1716-6 l.Anv M. W. Montagur 
Lett.i. XX ii. 66 Her highness .. when 1 left her, eng.igcd 
me to write to her. 1761 Hump. Hist. I'.n^. I. viii. 166 lie 
engaged the grand-mAster of the leinplnrs hy large presents 
. .to put him in possession of Cisors. 1701 Smkat(»n F.dy~ 
stone L. (1793) I J13 Ibe high wages, .did nut engage them 
to secure tnemselvcs with a suHicient stock of urovisions. 

Kkigiitluy Hist. Png. I. 105 He eng.agc(l them to tlc- 
clare in his favour. x8fb Kington Frodk. II, 11. xiii. 171 
Knzio had eng.Tged the Castle . . to .surrender, 
t b. with of action as obj. Oh. 

* 74 * Johnson L. P., Sydenham. The author which gave 
him mo.st pleasure, and most engaged his imitation. 

8 . To gain, win over, as an adherent or helper. 
Cf. 5 a. arch. 

1697 PoTTKH Antif. Greece 111. vii. <1715) 65 Whom Paris 
had eng.ng(l to hi.s Parly hy a large^ sum of Money. 174* 
VVati.s /w/r£r,'». .’liind xv. 1 1801 1 14 Engage the God of truth 
on our .side. 1751 Johnson A’rtw//cr No. 95 p 19 Such 
ifi the h.Trurd oA. engaging reason against its own deter- 
minations. 1779 — Z. /*., niachnore Wks. HI. r74 To en- 
ffago poetry in the cause of virtue. x8x8 Jas. Mii.i. Rrit. 
ItMia 11 . V. ii. 373 For the sake of the briljcs with which 
the Duan took care to engage him. 

t b. To secure for oneself (help, .sympathy, 
approval}. Oh. 

Poi*K Odyss. xiri. 345 Alcinous to persuade. To raise 
his wonder, .and engage hi.s aid. X748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ii » 1. ii, 8 'I'hose whose approbation we wish to engage. 

10. To attach by pleasing qualities ; to attiact, 
charm, fa.‘«cinate. Cf. 14. AI.so a/w/. Nowr<r;r; 
cf. ENCAauTG ppl. a. 

tjit AnuisoN Speit. Na iu6 f 3 This Humanity and 
G«XHhnaturu engages every Body to him. a vjnx Priou< J. , 
When fjcauty ceases to engage, X75X Chksterf. Lett. 111 . 
ccxlv. 136 If you engage hi.s nwi, you have a fair chance 
for imposing upon his understanding. 1773 Johnson Lett, 
6 Sept. 1 1788 1 . vjft She engaged me so inu^ that 1 made 
her a prc.scnt of Cocker’.s arithmetick.^ X784 Cowpkr Time. 
147 If liooks ih.Tt could engage Their childhoixl, plc.xscd 
iluun at a riper age. xSxa CiJAi.Mi£K.s livid. Chr. Rc7>el. i. 
33 Their heart is engaged by the atiiiable morality [of the 
gaspelj. /(xSyS J, Tl. Newman Hist, Sk. \. ii. iv. asy 
Cicero engages our affections by the integrity of his public 
conduct. 

HI. To cause to be held fast ; to involve, cn- 
taiijij^lc. 

[The physical sense ii ^adopted from Fr.) appears to be 
n dcvelopincijl from the scn.se ' toinit in pledg'-* ’ = i. Sc^^cs 
12-16 are chiefly fig. applic.'iiions of n, but often influenced 
by the notion or branch II.J 

11. In physical senses. 

a. To entangle, e.g. in a .snare or net, in a hog. 
Oh, or arch. 

x6oa Smaks. Ham. til iii. 69 Oh limed soule, that strugling 
to lie free. Art more ingag'd. 1603 I' t'ORio Montaigne 
f 1634) a66 The Barbie fi^cs, if one of them chance to Ijc 
engaged. x6<u J . Wokpswori h ir. Sandor'aF s Civil IVars 
0/ Spain 363 The Foot stuck fast, engaged in the mire to 
the very knees. 1697 Drvdek l^irg. Georg. 111. 625 Thou 
mayst . . beamy Stags in Toils engtme. 

Jig. X63X Heywooii London's Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 
271 Upon them .stand Two dangeroufi rock.s, your safety to 
ingagc. X638 Ford Fancies v. i, Those tieA of nature . . 
How much they do engage, x^x Milton P. R. hi. 347 
That thou may’si know I seek not to engage Thy virtue. 

b. Arch. To fasten, attach. In pass, of a pillar : 
To be let into (a wall), so as to be partly en- 
clo.serl. See Enoagrd 

X766 SMOLi.Krr Trav. 94 Twelve columns engaj^ed in the 
wall. X776 G. .Skmplk huilding in Water 4, I tlid not en- 
gage them to the Brace Beams. 1849 Ruskin .SV:*. Lamps 
ni. 4 ro. 73 The lowest with its pillars engaged. X865 
Atken^um No. 1947. '/30/3 The columns arc ^engaged * to 
*he S({uare outer piers. 1877 A. B. Edwards Nile xviii. 493 
■Engaged in the brickwork on cither .side of tlic principal 
entrance to this hall are two stone door-jambs. 

C. Mcch. [inlr. for re/.) of a portion of ma- 
chinery, as a coj^-\vhcel,;Ctc. : To interlock ?oi/h, 
fit into a correspundinfr part. 

G. 28 Aug. s/* Engages with the cylinder 
and locks it for firing. 

12. t a. /rani. To cause (esp. an armed force) 
to penetrate into the interior of a country, into a 
dcnle, iDountain {xiss, etc. (so as render with- 


drawal difficult) ; also re/, {ohs,). b. intr, fTo 
enter into a country, etc. ; to involve one- 
self in ( an intricate path, etc.). 

X645 Cromwell Lett. 9 Apr. (Carlyle\ Lest we should 
engage our Body of Horse too far into that enclosed coun- 
try. 1686-7 Burnet Trap. iii. <1750) 166 We engage into 
that Range of Hills that ca^ the N.ame of Apennines. 
1^ Mem. Ct, Teckley iv. 55 The hardness of the Season, 
hindered him from engagins himself further into Transyl- 
vania. x8<4 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 137 Mr. fkiyham 
maile an abrupt tack larboard, engaging in a labyrinth uf 
stables. 

1 13. To entangle, involve, commit, mix up (in 
an undertaking, quarrel, etc.). Const, in, less 
often into, to, with. Oh, 
a xi|86 Sidney (J.'), So far had we engaged ourselves . . that 
we listed not to complain. x6rS Bacon F.ss. 7 'rflw»«'/(Arb.) 
523 They will engage him into their uwnc Quareb. x63|5 
Evelyn Mem, (1857) 1 . 8 When she iierccivcd the pen! 
whereto its excess had engaged her. x66r 3 Sir C. LiVttei.- 
ton in Hattm Corr. (1878) 29 For I was deeply engaged 
w''*him upon a planitng interest. 1680 BiriLKR Rem. (1759) 

I. 317 These Follies had such Influence on the Rabble, As 
to engage them in perpetunl Squabble, a 17x4 Burnet 
Own Time (1823) 1 . 440 Into this the King of Sweden, 
then a child, wa.s eng^ed: .so it was called the triple 
alliance. 17R7 SwtKr 7 V» Fiiwwjf Zrt</y, To engage 
you. by bis insinu.ntiotis, in luisuiiderstandtng with your 
best friends. 1734 tr. Roliius Anc. Hist. tT827> VII. xvii. 
373 He hud engaged his city in the Achaean league. 

f b. intr. lor re/. To entangle, involve, or mix 
oneself up. Const, in, less often among, into. Oh. 

x6S7 S. W. .Schism Dispach't 567 Yet hee will nee(i.s 
have mee engage into such questions. <2x667 Cowlky 
Obscurity, If we engage into a large Acquaintance . . we 
set open our gates to the Invaders of most of our time. 
1730 Johnson Ramhler No. 36. F 3 htuch earliey than we 
engage among the action.s .ami pa.s.siuns uf mankind. X796 
Mi)k.se Amer. Geog. II. 208 The nation again eng.iged 
in debt. 

14. trans. To .nttract and hold fast (attention, 
interest) ; fonnerly also with personal obj., ‘ to' 
hold by the .attention’ (J.). Cf. 10. 

164R Fu Aler Holy /jr Pro/. .St. iv. x. 2^6 Their Auditours, 
generally as engaged .as the Disputants, will succour their 
Champion with partiall relations. X69X 8 Nokki.s /Vh< A 
Hist. IV. 231 Nothing ..fit to stay oringuge a Soul that 
is Cap.ahlc of Enjoying God. xyxx Siiaftksb. Charnc. \. 
(17 Sp 111 . 351 He admires, he contempl.'Ue.s ; but is not 
yet ing.ag'd or interested, xyxa Steele S/ect. No. 503 F a 
Her form .. engaged the eyes of the whole congregation in 
an instant. 1773 Mrs. Chaponk Imprcn*. <1//W (17741 1 . 2, 

I will hope that your attentiun may he engaged, hy 
Trtiihs of the }iighc.st importance. x83a Ht. MAKiiNEAir 
Life Wilds Pref. 12 Will impress the memory and engage 
the interest. 

16. trans. To provide occupation for, cmjdoy 
(a person, his [towers, thoughts, efforts, etc.). 
Now nearly always passive. Fonnerly also, f to 
make use of (an instrument). 

1648 Gage West Ind, xx. 0655) 157 Beginning now to re- 
pent me uf what I was now ingaged in. X65X Lije Father 
Sar/i (1676) 89 It would be netxissary to eog.Tge a volume 
of praises. 1677 Moxon Mech. /txerc.^ 1170.}) 219 The 
Iron Pin in the Hole of the Beam kept it to its due div 
lance from the Center; so that neither hand wa.s ingaged 
to guide* it. 1678 Bunvan PH^r. t. Author’s Apol., Be- 
hold how he ingagRth jdl his Wits. 1680 Bvti.kr Rem. 

X. 5 Both Armies.. Are in a bloody Fight engag’d. 
17^ C. Lucas Fss, Waters 11 . 31 It Li^J a que:>tioii which 
has engaged better heads and pens than mine. 18x5 
Scribhieomania 242 Mr. Dihdin is engaged in writing a list 
of the classical library of the E-arl of Si>cncer. <» X847 Mbs. 
.SHERWOoD/.a/fyq/^l/iwiie'r IV.xxvi. 246 , 1 contrived toscein 
engaged with my guitar. X864 J. H. Newman Apol. App. 

II Many of them arc engaged on one subject. 187* Ray- 
mond litatist. Mines 4 Mining 306 Producing excellent 
milling ore at a handsome profit to the men engaged in it, 

16. intr. for re/. * To embark in any business * ! 
(J.) ; to enter upon or employ oneself in an action. 
Const, in, formerly on, upon, and simply. Cf. 13 b. 

1646 Chan. 1 Church Crorvt. (1849) 43, 1 will not engage uprin 
new questions not nec«.ssaryfor my purpose. 1671 Oumbi.e 
Life Pfonck, In whatsoever condition lie Ii.ad engaged, he 
li.-id found or made ti great Fortune, xfiya Petty Pot. Anat. 
(1691) 47 The resiored Irish . . will be careful how they en- 
gage any mure upon a frivolous, impious Undertaking. 
173a Behkklky .VV/v/L Wk.s. HI- 241 Those who at this day 
engage in the prop.ngation of the gospel. 1749 Chkntkkk. 
Lett. II. cevii. 293 He engaged young and distinguished 
himself in business. x8s5 Soiithky Paraguay iv. vi, Not 
desiring to engage Upon the busy world’s contentious 
St, age. 1830 R. Knox fif Hard's Anat. Introd. 18 He 
had., engaged deeply in the study of languages. i 84 B 
Macaulay Hht.En^A. 191 The government eng.agcd in 
war with the United Provinces. xBya J owe it Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 364 If 1 had engaged in politics, fshould have perished 
long ago. 

IV. With reference to combat. [Specialized 
uses of III.] 

17. trans. Of combatants: To interlock (wea- 
pons). Cf. J’r. engager Ic fer, to cross swords.^ 
Also ahol., as To engage in tierce, in quart. 

1697 DkVdkn Virg. Ceorg. rti. 341 The .stooping Warriors 
..Engage their clashing Homs. x8n [See Kn(;aging 
7 'hl. so.] x88x Waite. SaOre, Smg/estiek, etc. roi A man 
thus armed engages in quarte or tierce. 

18. a. trans. To bring (troops) injto conflict 
with the enemy, b. To engage a combat {rare ; 
after Fr. engager le contbat). C. intr. for re/, : To 
enter into combat {with) ; also /g. 

a. x868 E. Edwards Ralegh 1 . il 30 [They] could scarcely 


have reached tlie camp before they found themselves en* 
gaged with the enemy. Mod. He had taken care not to 
engage the whole of his troops. 

b. x 865 Motley Ihutch Rep. v. v. (1866) 748 The mortal 
combat between the Inquisition and the Reformation was 
already fully engaged. Ibid, vi. i. 770 The fierce combat 
had already been, engaged in the darkness. 

a *647 Ci^rkndon Hist. Reb. ti. 48 The earl of Holland 
w.'is sent with a body of three thous,Tnd horse, .to meet it 
(a party of the Scots army) and engage with it. ' 1697 Dry- 
den I' irg. Ceorg. i. 500 East and West ingage, And at 
their Frontiers meet. ihid. iii. 418 Ev’n the fearful Stag 
dares for his Hind engage. X76a-7X H. Waijoi.e Vertuex 
A need. Paint. (17B6) 11 . 239 On the outside is Fairfax him- 
.selfbn his chestnut horse, men engaging at a distance. 1783 
Ckauue Village 1. Wks. 1834 11 . 8t That hoary swain, 
whtise age Can with lio cares except its own eng^e. xSaj 
.Southey Hist. Peuins. War 1 . 102 The mob. .did not ven- 
ture to engage against musketry and cannon with their 
knivc.s. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, IlL 59 One day 
lie met a man muffled in a cloak, who engaged with him . . 
and stablied him. 

19. trans. ( ~ * to engage with \:^ see iS.) To 
attack, enter into a combat with (an army, a 
ship) ; also (now rarely) fig. 

X698-9 1 .UDLow li/ifw, I. 47 We lost.. ft favourable op- 
portunity of engaging the onemy. xyoa Hearne Duct. Hist. 
11714) 1 . j6s Turquin .. engaged the Romans, and was de- 
feated. X709 Poi'F. Kss. Ciit. 556 'rhe.se monsters, (grilles ! 
with your dari.s engage. X709 Loud. t,'as. No. 4^47/2 He. . 
was obliged to engage her to Leeward. X948 An.som Voy. 
II. xi. 352 We liad not been inatfetirive to the tiieaiis of en- 
gaging her to advantage. 1786 T. Jefi ekson Writ. (1859) I. 
549, 1 have eng.Tgt.-d the abuses of the tobacco trade on a 
more general scale. 1839 Keigiitli-.y Hist. Eng. I. 68 On 
the right liaiik of the river they were engaged by the Earls 
Edwin and Morcar. 

Ii Engagea’nts, sb. pi. Oh. Also 7 en-, 
8Bngageaut(o)8. [Fr.] (See quot. 1694.) , 

X690 Songs Costume 188 About lier s)ecvc.s are en- 
gagennts. X694 Lady's Viet., cF.ngageants are 'double 
ruffles that fall over the wrists. 1695 Motteux SF. Olon's 
Morocco 94 Sleeves of these Ve.sts. .would be much like our 
Womens Engageantes. 1748 Rnrth,/. Peru iii. 257 'fhey 
arc Konielinies open like long engageatits, worn also in the 
clays of King Henry V. 

(‘:ng<~« (l,:5lD, ///. a. [f. Kxoagf. V. 

-h -ElH.] 

1. In varions senses of the verb. a. t Entangled, 
b. t Obliged, attached by gratitude! c. Locked 
in fight, d. That is under a [iromise to marry ; 
betrothed. 

16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 137 The sand.s . . with a lingring 
cniclty swallowed the iiiguged. x66s Walton Li/e Hooker 

1 . 99 Not us an engaged iXTSon. but indifferently. 1673 
VaiH /nsoL Rome 12 Vour engaged well wishing Friend 
.and Servant. 1691 LuckE Toleration 11 1. iii, 'I'liis. .is. .like 
an engaged Enemy, to vent one’s .Spleen upon a Parly. 
17x0 Dk Foe Crusoe (iftsB' 219 Never m.TU had a niorc^ 
faithful, loving, sincere servant than Friday w;t.s to me . . 
perfectly obliged and engaged. x8 . . .Dickens Edxvin 
Di^Oit iii, It is so absurd to be an engaged orphan. Mod, 
Ar a certain party la.st M-eek, there were .six engaged 
couples. 

2. a. Arch. Engaged column, one partly let 
into a wall in the rear. Enj^aged tenver (see 
quot.). b. Mcch. Engaged wheels, wheels in gi^r 
with each other. 'Phe driver is the ehgaging 
wheel, anil the follower is the wheel engaged. 

1847 Engl. Ecclcshlogy 154 Of ihc quadrungul.Tr tower 
there are two varieties : tlie one where it is engaged, i. e. 
has the aisles flush with its western face. A. Barry 

SirC. Barry ii. 51 F.ngage<l culumns -colonnades walled 
u|>._ 1880 C. T. Newton Kss. Archrol. iii. 83 A Doric 
peristyle with engaged columns. x88a Athenieum No. 
2859. 312 The later pillara of the nave .. are accompanied 
by eight engagi^d sh.Tf'ts. x886 Ibid. 21 Aug. 246/1 The 
church at Acton possesses what is called nn engaged tower. 

Hence fS&ffft'tfedly adv. Obs., in an engaged or 
interested manner ; with the feeling of a partisan. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 233 (T.) Kngagedly biassed to 
one side or the other. 

t Enga'gedness. Obs. [f. prcc. + -n£s.s.] 
The quality or state of being engaged, occupied, 
or interested ; devtjtion to a purpose. 

X66B -83 Owen Expos. Hebrews III. 36 Iiilciiseness and 
A;ngagrdne.*ui of he.Trt and soul. X74a Mrs. Edwards in 
on., Edwards' Wks. (1834) 1 . Jntrod. 105,^2, I felt a great 
earnestness of soul and engagedness in seeking C^d for the 
town. X763 Wheklocr Serm. 30 June {1767) f The en- 
gagednes.s of their hearts for the go<M of others. 

tSagagea (engci d^r), sb. Obs. [ad. Fr. 
engagl: see Enoagb v. and -ke.] One who is 
engaged or hired for service. 
x8o8 P’KK .Sources Mississ. 11. 123 A Canoe manned with 

three eiigagees of Mr. 18x7 Ann. Reg., Ckron. 551 

One of our engagees informed us tnat he had seen them. 

Engagement (eng^i-d^m^qt). Also 7 - 8 in-, 

[f. as prec. + -ment.] 

I. The actiqp of eagaging ; the state, condition, 
or fact of being enga|^. 
fl. The pletlging or .mortgaging (of property) ; 
a mortgage, ‘ encumbrance Oh. 

x630 Bratuwait Eng. Genllew. (1641) 251 And preserved 
his patrimony from ingagement. 1656 H. Phiupfk Purch. 
Patt. (1676) 58 An House or lAnd . . free from all ingage- 
ments. 

2. A formal promise, agreement, undeitaking, 
edvenaot. 

In X7th c. applied spec, to various political compacts, tsp. 
to the secret treaty negotiated ok Carisbrooket, in 1647 
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between Charles I and commissionen representing the Scot- 
tish government. See Kngagkr 2. 

Halu Kent, li'ks. (1660I 24 He had my in- 
gajpmeni to preach tW Sunday following. xd4d E. FIishlmI 
Mad. Divint/y 2a Tlie jparties that were l>ound, are freed 
and released irom their ing^ements. 1691 N. Ridinji Rtc, 
V. 96 'I'he enguemenl was in theU wor^ * I doe declare/ 
etc. x66a D. Dickhon in Spurgeon Tretu, Deo*. Ps. cxvi, 
This Psalm is a threefold engagement of the Psalmist unto 
thanksgiving unto God. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 
,209 Such is your Will, and such seem to he your Ingage- 
ments. 2790 Bukkk Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 57 The engagement 
and pact of society, which generally goes by rhe name of 
the constitution. 1856 Kanu Arct, Hxfl. ll. xvii. 178 An 
engagement wa.s draw'tiup ..and brought to me with the 
• signatures of all the company. 

b. An ‘apjKiintment' made with another person 
for any purpose of business, festivity, etc. 

x8o6 7 J. Bf-srsfoko Miseries finm. Life (1826) vi. iii, 
Starling for a long nde on u dinner engagement. 1832 
DtsKAELi Ynj^. Duke ii. iii. (L.', We damsels shall soon be 
obliged to carry a book to enrol our engagements . . if this 
system of reversionary dancing be any longer encouraged. 
2660 Tvndali. Glac. 1. i 24. 170, 1 . . would have spent the 
night tliere were it not for niy engagement with the Guide 
Chef. 2875 JowcTi P/a/o (ed. sii T. 122 If you h.avc no 
engagement, suppose that you sit doam and tell me what 
passed. 28M .Vat. Rnu 6 Mar. 328/1 On the following 
morning he [a rncchorsej wasi found to be . . incap.'ihlc of 
fulfilling an engagement. 

^ o. Comm, in pi. Promises to pay ; pecuniary 
liabilities. In phrase, 7 h meet one's en^t'a^vmenls. 

2848 Macaui.av /list. Jiuji. 1 . 215 They were consequently 
un.ahlc to meet their own engagements. Mod. We regret 
to inform you that Mr. A. II. is unable to meet hia engage- 
ments. 

The fact of being engaged to be married ; 
betrothal. Also attrib. 

[2748 PiiiLDiNo 'Jos. Andrems ll..', She knew her engage- 
ments to Horatio.] 1859 Dk kk.nk Lett. (i88oi II. 86 Much 
excited .and plea.sed by your account of your daughter’s en- 
gagement. 2862 Gto. Eliot Silas M. 10 She [Sarah] held 
her engagement to him at an end. 2884 Q. V'ictokia More 
Leaves io;j Our blessed Engagement Day ! A dear and 
sacred day. 

3 . 'I'hc fact of being ctigagctl by an employer ; 
.-in *a])pointment’, salaried post. 

Mas. Khndal in Daily N&ufs 24 Sept. 6/1 He had 
decided to go on the stage, and ail tiiat he wauled was nu 
engagement Mod. Immcrliately after his engagement as 
secretary. He has obtained a lucrative engagement. 

1 4 . Moral or legal obligation a tic of duty or 
gratituddf Obs. 

26x7 Massingi^r Ot. Dk. Floreme^. ii, Since my engage- 
ments are so great th.at all My best endeavours to appear 
your creature Can but proclaim my wants. 2675 BRot)KS 
Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 416 7 'here is no engagement from 
<Jod iqK>n any of his people; to run themselves into sufler- 
ing.s wilfully. 1726 Col. Rec. Penusylv, 111 . 257 Hu is 
known to lie under deep Eng.igcments to that Party, 
tlornviN Cal. Williams 294 Engagement and inclin.'ition 
ctiually led me to puss a considerable part of everyday in 
this ngi'ccablc society. 

t b. Attachment, prepossession, bias. Cf. Kn- 
OACK V. 7 c, 10. Obs, rare. 

2689 Bitrnkt Tracts I. 77 The ingageinent that People 
have to their native Homes appears signally here. 2708 
'iynws Stntimcnt Ch. F.ng. Mau, JmiKUtially and without 
engagement .. to examine their actions. 

t6. The fact of being entangled; involved or 
entangled condition. Obs. 

2642 Mii.TON A/ial. Sweet. <^*851' 325 From which mortall 
ingageinent wee shall never be free. 2648 Gage West. Ind. 
XX. (165s) 158 Who had been th6 cause of their iUgageinenl 
in that grc.at danger. 2648 Svmmonm Find. Chas. J 335, I 
thought it to In: a matter of so great ingagenieiit. 

0 . The fact of being engaged in any occui>ation ; 
a piece of business requiring attention. 

2065 Glamvii.l Seeps, .Vet. xiv. 80 Hy the most close medita- 
tion and engagement of your minds. 4x700 Kogeus (J.), 
Play, cither by our too constant or too long engagement in 
it becomes like an employment or profession. 2762 Cowpkk 
Retirement 513 From all his wearisome engagements freed. 

7 . Swordsmanship. The action of crossing swords. 
See Exoagk 17. 

2882 Waite .Vabret Singlesticki c^tc. 19 On crossing 
swords, which should he about nine inches ap.’irt, when it 
i.s called un equal engagement, press your blade, etc, 

6. The slate of being engaged in fight ; a battle, 
A conflict, encounter; also formerly, a single combat. 
2665 Boylr Occas. Rejl, 11. xv. (1675) 144 He will never 
despair of victory in an inga^fibient, where he may Justly 
hope to have God for his Second. 2700 Dkvden Fables 
Ded., Your supposed death in that engagcmeiiL was so 
uenenally lamented through the nation, ^xo Load. Gaz. 
No. 4685/9 We daily expect to he.ar of an Engagement be- 
tween the .Swedish .and Danish Fleets in the Baltlck. 286a 
Stanley Trtu. Ck. (1877) 1 . ix. j8o It was the first engage- 
ment in which they were confronted with the future enemies 
of their nation. ^ 

tn. 9. concr. Ht active senSj : 'I'hat which 
engagctt or induces to a course of action ; an in- 
ducement, motive. Cf. ENGAORm 8. Obs. 

2842 Milton Ar^. cone. Mil^ia la vl^hat stronger in- 
gaipiinent can there be. .to enctmrage men In^ny desperate 
designe f xdfo Burnict Rochester (1692) 95 The great ex- 
pressions of his Love in Dying for us are mighty Engage- 
ments to Obey and imitate him. 2692. 8 Norris Pract. 
DiA. IV, 173 The great Motives and ingagements to 
Obedience. 

Sngajm (eng7*’dgdj). [f. Engage v . ^ -er.] 

1 . a. One who enters into an engagement or 
agreement; fa surety, guarantor, b. One who 


engages in an enterprise or occupation, c. One 
who engages the service of another ; an employer. 

1893 Watkrmourr Apol. Learn. 195 (L.) Rash motions 
havelost noble cntcrpriseN and iheir engagers. 2892 Wood 
Aih. Oxon.y II. 903 IW [the Italian Opera] might he per- 
formed with all acc'encv . . several sufficient Citizens were 
engagers. 1869 Reader No. >43. 343/a Such pastimes . . 
the engager in tliem. 

1 2 . spec. One of those who signed or approved 
of the * Engagement * of 1647 : see Engagement a. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1850 Donne Jvnh. in Donnds Lett. (1651) Ded., W’hat of 
them that were both Covenanters aud Engagers too. 2650 
Lu Cassii.is in Kukolas Papers (1888) 188 The confluence 
of Malignants and Engagers abimt him [Chan. 11 ] in the 
Army. x78x-a Hl'ME Jtist IV. lx. 591 An army 

which admitted any engagers or malignant.^ among them. 

icng«?‘*d 3 ig>, vbL sb. [f. as prec. + 
-iNiTiTj^l'he action of the vb. Engaise, in various 
senses. Also attrib.^ as in enRc^’ttj^ p^ttard (Mil.\ 

1647 C1.ARKNDON J-tist. Reb. 1.(1843)10/1 ’rile engaging 
the Parliainent in the wiu:. 2880 Buknf.t Rmhester \h 
The ingaj;irjg into much Passion. 2803 Caft. Bisski-l in 
Koval ( hnm. XI. 941 Tlii* kind of engaging lasted more 
thjin .nn hour. 1833 Recul. J»/str, Cavalp' i. 138 Fonning 
quickly his ' Engaging Guani’ to any point required. Ibid. 
1. 147 Engaging .. the action of joining the swoid of an 
opfMincnt, either previous to his, or your own uitack. 

Engagfiiig i;ong<~i‘d2;iq>, ppi. a. [f. Engage v. 
+ -iNG-.J 'I'hat engages, in various senses. 

1 . fa. Obliging {obs.). fb. Absorbing, inter- 
esting {obs.^. C, Winning, attractive. 

2673 Fain Insol. Rotne ti, 1 have not forgot your en- 
gaging Charity. 2692 E. Walkkr Fpictetus* Mor. Ixi, 
' 1 ‘hc.se ingagiiig Virtues arc the ']'ye«. That more oblige, 
than. Arts, or Amorous Eyes. 2713 Bkhkhi-kv Ess. in 
Guardian vi. Wks. III. 163 Virtue nas iii her>.elf the most 
engaging cliurnis. 2817 J, Scott Paris Reuidt. 104 'I'he 
walk on the old ramparts presents several most engaging 
views. 2833 1 {'nf.sn 1 Icn.sen in H.irc Life (1879) I. ix. 405 
She . . h.'is always the s.imc engaging manner. "H* M.*- 
cAi'i.AY thst. Fug. 1 . 250 His countenance was eimneiuly 
h.'iiidsome .and engaging. 

2 . That makes an engagement or gives a ])lctlgc. 

2883 Glasgovb Week. Her. 8 Sept. 3/3^ 'I'he father of ihc 

infant baptised used to be addres-ed [in the Scutch bap- 
tismal service] .as * the engaging parent 

3 . Mech. ami disen^i^aging machinery'. 

that in which one part is alternately united to, or 
separated from, another part, as occasion may 
require. (Nicholson.) 

Engagingly (eng^i'r 1 ,:;iQli), aihK [f. prcc.V 
< ^LY.] In nn engaging manner. 

1 . So as to involve a pledge ; cf. prec. 2. 

t 6 st Baxter /m/. Rapt. 194 Were it [baptism] performed 
more solemnly, p.irti(:ularly, and cngngingly. 

2 . Attractively, charmingly, winningly. 

xb^ Pindarie Ode to Sancro/t^ How his R.Tys KMg.igiiig]y 
Surprize! 27^ RiciiAKasoM Pamela III. 104 One more 
learned . . could not write us you do . ; su very ingagingly. 
1805 .S. 8: H i. \.vr. Canferb. T. V. 345 Too engagingly 
pcreiiiptory, to mliuit of any denial from him. 2812 L. 
Hunt in JLram, 4 May 275/1 [He] is. .engagingly tolerant. 

’i’ Enga’gingness. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -nkss.] 
The quality of being' engaging or fascinating ; 
attractiveness, scductivcmss. 

1768 y4 Tucker Id. A 7 t/. (1852) II. 313 The engagingness 
of mischief. 

tEngai’gne. Obs. fa. OE. engaigne decep- 
tion fchlt. tngannarc to deceive), also indignation, 
resentment.] Kesentment. 

>^37? Bakhour Pruce xviii. 508 (Edinb. MS.) He bad at 
hym rj’cht gret engaigne [ed. Skeat disdeync]. 

t Enga’lared, //A\ Obs.rare~^. Also'/en- 
golerid. fixTh. f. Kn- * -kgalari Oalleby.] ? Eur- 
jiishcd with ganLTic.s. 

2923 Skfi.ton Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 460 A palace , . En- 
golcrul fed. 1568 Kng.alarcd] goodly with hallis and Ixiwris. 

Engall, -gallant, -gammon, -gaol, garb, 
-garble, -garboil : st:e JCn- pref. i i a, 1 1>, 3. 
Engarland (enga'jland), V. Also 7 engyr- 
land, ingarlaxid. [f. Kn- pref. l + Gakland ; 
cf. Fr. (ftgttirlander.l 

1 . irans. To put a garland upon ; to wreathe 
with. Also with flowers, etc. as subj. Also ftg 

2982 Sidney APol. Poetrie (Arb.) 60 Lnurcls . . to engar- 
latid our Poets heads. 2813-8 W. Browne Brit. Past, 11. i, 
Powers . . Whose milde aspect ciigyrland Pocsie. a 1631 
Drayton Leg. Piers Caveston (174B) 205 With funeral 
wr«alh.s ingarlnnding his brows. 2830 'rKNNVsoM y-fmA. 
Nis. xiv, (A cloth of gold] Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, x 853 W, Newman Ir. Odes 
Horace 1 10 To tempt the little gods, whom myrtle Frail 
and rosemary engarlands. 

2 . T o surround, ns with a garland. 

2508 E. Gii pin Skint, v. You roticn-lhroatcd slaves Kngar- 
luntfed with concy-catching Knaves. 28x4 Cakv Dante 
(Chandos) 147 That part of the curniu-c, where no »ini En- 
garlands its steep fall. 2679 Cmr. RwsEiri Seek Sr F. qi 
Snowy heights form a water-shed for the low-lying fertility 
which engarlands ihcir Imc. 

Hence Bnga'rlanded ///. a. 

2858 W. Johnson lonica 8a A sister’s engarlanded brows. 

Engarment: see Kn- pref. la. 
t Enn’rriiOll, V. Obs. Also 7 ingarrison, 
[f. En-" 4 GAitRi.sos.] a. trans. To serve as a 
garrison in. b. T'o protect by a garrison. C. 


To station as a garrison; pass. only. d. reft. 
To establish (oneself) ?>f, as in a garrison or 
fortification ; to entrench (oneself). 

2822-25 Hf. Hall ContetnOl. N. 1 \ iv. xxxti. They that 
would hold fair uurresponclence with the citizens, where 
they were engarrisuned. 1840 Huwbll Dodatta’s Gr. 9 
Nentune . . with a flying gard of brave winged' Coursers 
doth eugarrison her. 2842 Hkvlin Help to (2671) 970 
There lay engarrison’d the (.'aptnin of the Crispinian Horse- 
men. x666 W. Charlton FpAes. 4 Cimm, Matrons 46 
Think it bvluw their Courage to engorrison that Fort. 
1882 BtJNYAN Holy War 37 'rhe giant had . . ingarrisoned 
himself in the town of Mnnsoul. Pkelesiastici 

397, 1 will not. .eiigarrison myself within crowds of People. 
a 2726 Sou III .Vemt. I X. v. iR.), He has engarrison’d himself 
in a strong hold. 1779 Adair Anier. Indians In the 
various nations where they ing.'irrisoued themserves. t8S3 
SToequELER Mil.plucycl.t Engarrison^ to prolcrl any place 
by a garrison. 

XSllgastration (engnLslr^i'Jan). rare. [f. Gr. 

ll' in 4 7a<Tr(^*;p- stem of . yaariip l>elly *■ -ATION.] 
'Fhe action of stuffing tme fowl inside .another. 

2824 .\\ k. Gd. f.iving 87 Engastiaiion of stuffed pies, one 
bird within another . . 'J‘hc (KiHsion for enKa.siruliou seems 
to have had its admirers in all ages. 

t Enga’ttriloque- Obs. [f. as next 

+ L. foqtius speaking.] next. 

2720 Ilu'i-cHiNSKN Witcher. 11 .Such People are coll’d 
Kngastriloques, or Ventriloquists. 

t Sntfa’Striinyth. Obs. Also 6 ongastro- 

mith, 7 \erroH. in Diets, -tnich, -imuch). [ad. 
Fr. engastrimyihe, ad. Gr. i-yyaarptiAvOost f. h in + 
yaarpi, dat. of yaarrip hclly -f pivBos speech.] One 
who apficars to speak in the belly, a veutriiuquUt. 

2598 Svi VH.STHK Du Jfartasi. ii. Deeeipt [i 6 os~j> I. 309 All 
iiiceiist, the pale Kngastromilh . . Speakes in ills wombe. 2623 
CuCKKKAM, Engnstroiuie/i, one jiOsiRCbsed, which scemes to 
spe.'ik ill his belly. ^ 2656 Bldunt Clossogr., Isnxastri- 
tnut hes icngastrimuchi\ were those, that being posse.ssed, 
.socmed to speak out tjf their belly. 2708 Mottkux Rabelais 
IV. Iviii. (X737) 338 The first, were call’d Engastrimythts. 

Hence f BngaBtrimytlilaa iz., tiiat jiractises 
ventrilocjuisin*; SagMitrlmy’tliio pertaining 
to, of the nature of ventriloquism. 

a 2693 UKquiiAUT Rabelais 111. xxv. The KngaKtriinythinn 
PrupheiL'.ss. 2849 S. K. Maitland lllnstr, tjr Enquiries 
K dating to Mesmerism 1 . 58, I cannot help Haying that 
there seems tu me to be something engasiriinythic in this 
2852 ti. S. F Aahu Many Mansions {iHbz) 135 Upon 
this, she abandoned Iwr engastrimythic whisperings, and 
uttered aloud cry of aiunn and distresH. 

Engazo: see Em- pref.^ 3. 

Enge, obs. f. 1 ng[K meadow. 
tlSlItfea*!, 7 J. Obs. rare'-^. In 5 engcyle. 
[ad. OF. cngiel-er. cngchcr, f. etc (see EN-t) + 
geler to freeze : cf. Congeal.] trans. To freeze. 

24.. M.S. Cantab. Ff. 1 . 6 , f. 11 (H.'illiw.i Stones cngcyled 
fnllcth duune arow, Whenne that hit hayleth. 

Engol, obs. iurm of Anukl. 

Engem (end.^^enf , V. rare. Also 9 ingem. 
[f. JC.v - 1 f (j’em.J trans. To .set with, or as wiih, 
gems ; to bejcwel, 

CZ630 Drumm. of Hawih. /Ww/jf Wks. (1711) 6 '2 When 
clouds cngenim’d shew azure, green, niid red. 2B03 40 J. 
C. Mandan JWws (185*/) 98 A ling, ingcninieii wiiTi a 
chrysolite. i8z4 Cakv ((^ handos 1269, 1 piny thee, 
living topaz ! that ingcmm’sl 'J'his jnccious jewel, let me 
hear thy name. 

t Ell 06 *llderv Obs. Also 6 ingender. [n. 
OF. engendre, n. of action f. engendrer'. sec next.] 
The action of engendering or begetting; concr . 
that which is engendered ; offspring, picKlr.ee. 

ax^ Skki.ton Fox Populi fis Withe comons and coinon 
ingenders. 2556 J. Hfywouu /'’. xxix. 17 To know 

hU grand.Tin buiierflisc estate, VViih ail vntles and auiiies, 
of Ourir enuender. 1647 Crash \ w I'otms From ih’ 
ri.sing son, mitainirig by ju.sl suit, A spring’s ingcuder, and 
an autumn’s fruit. 

SxigBlldsr (end;{e n(l‘ij]. Also 4 5 engendpe, 
5 7'ingoncler. [n. V. engendrer. corrcf»\\ to Pr. 
engenrar. It. ingenerart: ingenenlrc, f. /« 4- 

generdre to iKgel, Gl.vlbate, /. gains, gener-is, 
breed, race.] 

1 . tram. ( )f the male p.nrent : 'I'o beget. Const. 
<7«, of Now only rhetorical wfig. 

c 1325 E E. Allit, /'. H. 272 fji'gcndered on hem Icauntez 
with her laDcz ille. C23M CiiArr.KK Men'll. T. aS I’lian 
schiild he take a yoiig w'if and a fair, On winch he might 
eMi;ciulre him an hair. <1400 Maunoev. xxi. 323 Of his 
Sorie Chuse, wa.s i:n-.;eiidr«d Nembrother the ticaiint. 2475 
(.'a.ston fison 77 Tlv one cspcjused ih.at other and etmen- 
flrj'd on her a daughter. 2523 Dciuolas ./Eneis X. Prof. 43 
The Fader. . His only .Son encendris evirrnoir. 2568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 625 'I'he sayuc Kicharde was espoused to 
T.ady Alice .. of which woman he engendered Richard, 
John and George. 2632 Hohbk.s L^’inlli. in. xxxvii, 333 
When a man . . engcnricrs his like . . it is no Miracle. 27!^ 
Jkffrev in Ld. Cockburn Life J. (1853) II. xiii, 1 haue to 
seek out .some angelic p.-irtner, and engender a dozen ot 
two of children. 1836 7 K.h W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxix. 
(1870) II. 394 The otTsprini' of experiemx: engendered upon 
custom. 

1 2 . Of the female parent ; To conceive, bear. 

1340-70 /I Sr Dind. 587 TO were alle. .bred of Fat niodur 
pat . . storms engendreh. ? a 2400 Morte Arth. 6in Sexty 
ffcauntcs be-forn engenderide wdth fendez. 2909 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, iv. xx. Seven doughtert . . ii,he had well en- 
gendred. 2602 Shaks. Jut. C. v. iii. 71 O Error soone con- 
ceyu'd, Thou, .kil'bt the Mother that engendred thee. 2883 
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Brit, i'/crt’ 57 The Father and Mother, and simply those 
that beget and iiigeodcr do. .rule over all their Chilarcn. 

3. Of both ])arcnts, aiao vaguely of ancestors, 
and iramf^ of countries, situations, conditions, etc.: 
To produce, give existence to (living beings). In 
passive, to lie produced, begotten (Const. Miveeu, 
of ) ; to be descended. 

*393 l*ANGf.. P. PL C. XI. ais A r>'baud i»ci engeudrede • 
and a come vnryghtful. s4Bo Caxton Descr. ircL a/a 
Men o? relygyon iect barnacles upon fastyngc dayes bycause 
they ben not encendred with ncsshe. ii^ Compi, Scot, 
Kp. Q. Mary a Illustir princes, eiigendnt of inaj;nanin>e 
genoligie. 1577 II G<x)gr Ueresback^ Hush. 111. (15S6) 
125 b, Of the sWe Asse and the Horse, is eugendred the 
shee moile. 1651 C. CARTwaitiiiT <>»*/. RHig. 1. aja For 
what hath man deserved, why his p.'irciits should ingendcr 
him such, or such? 1777 Roukktson ///rr. Amer. (1778) 

I. III. aoa Elevated rit some distance from the odious 
reptiles ingendcred in the putrid w.atcrs. 1814 Cahv Dnult's 
hif. 111. 07 The human kind, the place, the time, and seed, 
That did engender them and give them birth. x8^ Lyei.l 
Princ, Geoi. (18751 1 . i. ii. 16 [Anaximander has been aU 
leged to have taught that] the first imperfect and short> 
lived creatures had been engendered in slime, 
t 4 . ahsoL To copulate, have sexual intercourse. 
Said of both sexes. Const. 7e//V//. Also Ohs. 

f - 1400 DrsSr, /wj* 7950 Luff ingendreth with ioyc, as in 
a iust sawle. 1517 ). Harrison Kxtwrl, ai3 'j'hci 

ingendered with spiritcs, & brought furih 1 . Gianntes.' 1377 
U. Gooue Hereshtuh's Hush. in. ^586) 137 Camel., cii- 
gendreth . . backward, a.s the Klephantcs. 1399 Massingkr, 
etc. Olfi Law in. ii, Hi.s goodness has gone backw.'int, and 
engendered With his old siivs again. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
7i>4. And in embraces forcible and fuule 1 ngendring with me. 
*774 Goi.n.SM. Naf. Hut. (1776)111. 174 With the wild boar 
. . they arc never known to enuendcr. x8a6 Kikuv & Sp. 
Knto*Hoi. (1828) 111 . Axviii. as Th.at liisecta engender only 
once in the course of their lives. 

%trans. Misu.sed for: To couple. 

179X Paine J/.(ed.4)Bo Py engendering the church 

with the state. 

6. trans, f a. To produce by nalnrnl proces.se.s, 
tlevelop, genentie (plants, minerals, in.^terial sul>- | 
stances) (ohs.). b. To give rise to, profluoe <,a i 
state of things, a disease, force, quality, feeling, | 
etc.), t c. To contract (a disorder). Ohs. j 

a. € 1386 Chaucer Prol. 4 Of which vertue engendred is the ; 
flour. <'14^ Lyikj. ChorU 4 Byrdt: (i 8 i 8 ) ta Thcr i.s a 
stone, which callid is a Jagotince Ofoldc engendrid within 
inyn entraylle. x^ Eden T'mnf. Hewe I mi. lArb.) 6 Golde 

. . is engendred altnost in al regions ncare vnto the 
fuictial line. 1363 T. Gale Autid. ti. 51 It doeth ingender 
flc.she on the hones that are bare. 1570 6 l.AMiiAiinK /Vr. 
umb. Kfui ( 1826) a6i Those Brookes , . doc ingendre the 
river Stowre. 1633 Culpkw'HH F.ng. Physic. 144 To. .dense 
the Kidnies from Gravel or Stones ingendered in them. ■ 
167X J. Wkbstru Iifefa/hi£;r. xiii. aoa 'I'he ground and .soil 
of this Mountain, .neither ingenders, nor brings forth any 
fruit, gra-^s, nor grain. 1773 Auair Amer. /mi. 237 Others 
resemble, the onyx, being engendered of black and thick 
humours. 

b. x^ Hampoi.e Pr. CoHsc. 1x41 Lust and lykyng, that es 
flrsshdy Engendres tlie syn of lychery. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alch. in A.shin. n 6521 64 D.arkncs with harclncs iiigoiidrcd 
shall he. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf.iyi. deW. 1531)47 Topluckcout 
all the olde euyll customes that by syium be engendred in 
w xflsar.si- KNCKK Loghtix^^ These similitudes, .ingendcr 
truth. 1646 Rf.cokde, etc. Or. A rtf s 167 The quotient will 
shew you the numljer that engetidretn the Progre.H.sion. 
169a D KVDKN .^t. Ruremflnt's Lss. 296 Immoderate Study 
engenders a grossnc.ss in the Mind. 173a Hume Poi. Disc. 
vii. 1x8 Taxes, .when carried too far, destroy industry, by 
engendrine despair. , 1841 Catlin .V, Amer. fnd. (1844) if. 
\lviii. Til I'his stupid and uscle.ss fashion., has nurst un- 
fortunately been engendered on the.se ignorant penplc. 1863 
Tyndall tieat i. ( 10 The heat engendered by the friction. 

0 . 15*5 Li>. Berners Froiss. II. cl.xxxviii. 573 ’Iliey 

answered howe the kyng of longc tynir. had engendred 
the sHiiic malady. x6^ Litiioow Trav. v. 192 When Ifa- 
liaiLS. .cate any quantity thereof, they presently fall into the 
liloudy flu.se, or else ingendcr some other pestilentiuus fever. 

1 0 , intr. a. Of living things : I'o breed, mul- 
tiply. b. Of inorganic substances : To form, ori- 
gin.'ite, be produced, c. Of maladies, elc. : To 
(•riginate, develop, Also^^y. Ohs. 

rx386 CiiAUCKR /V/i/. 431 He knew the c.'iuse of every 
nialadye .. And where thei engeiidrid. CS4W Pnllad. on 
Hush. I. ^08 For cau-ses pestilent Engendring there^ and 
wormes violent. X5a3 f.u. Kernf.ks /V v»r. I. ccccviii. 710 
I’hus thcr engendred hatred dayly bytwene Fraunce and 
Flaunders. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest s b, The Cristall . .cn- 
gendreth n«*t so much of the waters coldcne.sse. 1378 Lytk 
Dodoens 1. Ixx. 104 Fle.-ts will not come nor ingender where 
it [FteabaneJ is laycd. ax6x8 Kai eic.h Instruct. Fonne i.v. 
(1651) 34 As the worm that engendereth in the Kernel of 
the Nut, 1631 Howkll Vemce 195 An illAxvoiird black 
cloud began to engender again.st her in the Levant. 1653 
Culi’eppkr Eng. Physic. 6a I'o cause the stone not to in- 
gender. a 1700 Dkyden tj.', Thick clouds are spread, and 
storms engender there. 1716 Leoni AlhertVs Archit. I. 

44 a. Damp that may happen to engender or nther under 
ground. 1786 tr. Beckfortf s yathek (i868) 53 B.'ils will en- 
gender In thy iMclly. 1863 Draper In/e/L Dex>et. Europe xx. 

47* In Italy . . a dismal disbelief was silently engendering. 

Engendered 'ven(1.:;e‘iKl.')ir]),/)^/.a. [f, as prec. 

+ -Ki).J Begotten or produced; fof a disease], 
arising within the non-contagious. 

x6m G. Hkkbkrt Temple, Protddence xiv, Nothing in- 
Rcrulred doth prevent his meat. X84X Lane Arab. Nts. I. 

engendered are. .leprosy, hectic, epilepsy, etc. 

Engenderer (end^je-nd^raj'. Also 6 -7 en- 
fcendrer, inffenderer. [f. Kkukndxh v. + -Bn.] 
One who or that which engenders. 


tfjAs T. Norton Cahnn/s Inti. ti. i5« The mothers are 
c.’illed genitrices, that is engenderen. 1387 Goloino De 
Mornay v. 59 One i» an ingenderer and another is ingen- 
dred, among men, a father and a sonno. 13^ Bp. Am- 
DREWKS Rerm, II. 94 These (the prophets] also he strove to 
forget, and as ingenderers of melancholy to remove them 
far away, idag Hart Anat. Ur. i. v. 4s Eate and idlcncsse, 
the eii^cndi ei s of all manner of crudities. 1636 Davknant 
IVitis in (1780) VII 1 . 481 Thou dull ingenderer; 

Male rather in the iiack than in the brain, Tait’s 

Mof XIX. Still more diNgusting engenderers of filth. 

£lLge*aderilig, vhi. sh, [f. as prec. + -INO I.] 
The action of the vb. Enqknder, in various senses. 

c X4M Merlin v. 8x The recorde of the eiigendcringc of 
the childe. 1380 Twynk (////p) Shorte and pithie Di.scour!>e 
Concerning the engendering . . of nil Earthquakes, lysx 
SiiAKii>:SB. CAomc. (1737) 111 . 4X3 Not only the mere en- 
gendriiig of the young, but the . . methods of providing for 
them, are all foreknown. 

Engenderillg Cendae nddrit)), ppl. a. [f. as 
j prcc. + -iNO.-] That engenders, 
j 1607 Topski.i. Four-/. Beasts 1673 • 967 'fhe cxccsse, or lack 
I of engendring .seed, a 1631 Donne /Wwj(i 650' 175 Though 
ingendring force from wrhcncc they came Be strong enough. 
1646 J. Bemrrkuik Vsura Acc. Inirod. 3 Aimtoini/iiig the 
ciigctulring wombe of his sinfulncs.se against God. x8a6 
Sco rx tPoodst. ii, A bunch of engendering adders. 

Enge'nderment. [f. as prec. t -ment.] 'I'he 
• action of engendering ; procreation. 

I 1835-6 Tonu CycL Anat. 1. 139/1 The engenderinent of 
! new individuals. 

' EngdndrtirO (end^e'ndriiu). arch. Also 5 
I engenderure. [a. OJ‘‘. engettdreure ( « Pr. ety 
j gt'uradurcT), f. engettdrer: see Engendeu v.} 

I 1 1 . Tlie action of engendering, a. (Jeneration, 
j procreation, b. Copulation. Ohs. 
i *^* 3*5 Shoremam 139 Folye hyt hys to ineche to thynchc 
Of the engendrure . . Of Fader and Sone. c 1386 (hiAUccR 
j Pers. T. p 301 Whan he useth his wyf withoute soverayn 
desir of engendrure. X447 Bokeniiam (1835) 51 Be 

k^mdly engenderure 'I’o joycn in the lykeiies.se of thcr 
nature. 1 345 Fardle Facions 1. it. 31 Those (iTeastcs) . . en- 
creased by mutiiall engendrure, the varictie, and nonibre. 

2 . Parentage, descent, origin. 

136* T .ANGL. P. PL A. vii. 219 Go to Genesis leaunt | 
engcnilrure (1377 engewdrourc] of vs alle. c 1473 Partenay 
5750 Off Trlsiram-w line was hys engendrure. 1^3 Caxton 
Ctoid. Leg. 3B0/4 Fortune onety of engendrure and happe 
doth al. x^ .Sala in Ulust. J-ottd. Iveit/s x6 Feb. 147 It is 
singular that so many prominent members of the Times 
Stan should have been of West Indian engendrure. 
Engandnre (cn<I,^c*ndiiu). arch. Also 5 
inngendure. [Bad form of prcc.] = prec. lit. 
zwAfig. 

1 a 1400 Morte A rtk. 3744 Of sichc a eogendure fulle littylle 
joyc liappyns. c x4So Merlin i. z8 M y modcr . . nathl know- 
eth of that I how puttest on hir in thy Inngcndure. 0x454 
OccLEVK Ata. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 359 (Halliwell) I..ccru)le 
lustc i.s neceasaric, Withouten that may be non engendure. 
i xSaj 1 .am a A//rt(i86o) 135 Crow'u-oflicc Row (place of my 
I kindly engendure*. 1864 Iaiwell Biglow P. Poet Wks. 

; (1879) 247 Knowledge of the .. engendure and uffinities of 
: our noble language. 

Engeny, var. of Ingeny, Ohs. 

Engerminate : sec K.v- pref. * 3. 

Enghle : see Ingle sb, und v. 

I E&^d (engi ld), v. [f. En- 1 i Gild i^.] trans. 

I 'I’o gild ; also to brighten with golden light. 

, c X400 Apol. Loll. 85 Trees poKst of forgars, & engilt, & 

I .silucrid. 1590 Siiaks. MUls. N. iii. ii. 187 Fairc Hclen.'t; 

I who more engild.s the night. x8m Sinoi.kto.n Virgil I, 206 
j His (Eridaiius’l twain horns Enj^t on bnil-likc face. 

Engine ^e nd^in), sb. Forms : a. 4 7 engin, 

I 4-b engyn(e, 4-6 exigynne, (5 pi. engenys, 7 
onging), 4- engine. 5-8 ingin(e, 6 -7 in* 
gyn(n)e, (5-6 yngyne, 6 injyne, ingen, 7 in- 
gene). See also Inokny. [a. OF. engjn, corresp. 
to Pr. engen, engeifij engienh, Sp. ingeniOy Pg. 
cftgcuho. It. ingegm '.’--h. ingeniunt (whence In- 
genious), f. in in ygen- root ofgignere to beget. 

The B forni.s, .sonic of which are directly influenced by 
j the T.at. insenium, ajifiear to occur after i6th 0. only in 
senses 1-3. 1 

ti. Native talent, mother wit ; genius. Obs. 

From the middle of X7th c. app. only Sc. in Q form.s, re- 
taining the older accentuation tng/ne, and prob. regairled 
a.s a distinct word from engine. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer .Second Hunt T. 339 A man hath .sapien- 
ces thre, Mcniorie, engin, and intellect also, c 1391 — AstroL 
Prol. 3, I nc usurpe nat to haue fownde this werk of my 
laix>ur or of myn engin. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. vs^fx 
Saynt Augustyn concluded all the other by engyn anu by 
scyence, *589, PufTENHAM Eng.Poesie 11. viiL [ix.jiArb.) 

95 Such . . made most of their workes by translation . . few 
or none of their owne engine. 1639 Lithgow Trav. ix. 

( 1682 1 379 High press thy (Etna’s] Flames. . But higher move.s 
the scope of my Engine. 

8. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem, in Ashtn. (1652) 7 It 
is no small iiiginc To know all secreats pertaining to the 
Myne. 1335 Stewart Cnm. Scot. 11 . xoo It will transcend 
the strentnof iny ingyne. To tell 30W all thair godlines 
diuyne. 01379 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. (1846) 1 . 64 Kennedy 
. .one of excellent injyne in Scotish poesye. 15^ B. Jonson 
Etf. Man in Hum.v. lii, If thy nia.stcr. .be angrie with thee, 

I shall .suspect his ingine, while 1 know him fbr'l. 1399 
James I Bo(rt\t»oK Awpov To Rdr., Which I wrote forex- 
ertise of my own ingene. 1831 Fuller Abel Redw., Colei 
(1867) I. XX7 Great respect had wont to (le had both to the 
ingine and ingenuity of the intrants. tfB* Burns xst Ep. 
Lapraik v, A that ken't him round declar’d He bad ingine. 

18. . Scott Monastery 531/3 A man of quick ingine and 
deep wisdom. 


fb. Natural dispofdtion, temper. Chiefly 
e 1383 Limuksav (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. 55 (Jam.). Wik- 
kitnm. to which he was given allenarly, through the im- 
piety of his own ingyne. Lament. Lady Scot, in Scot. 

Poems 16/A C. II. 339 To quhom can 1 this throuch propyne 
Hot unto one of excellent ingyne. x8oo Fairfax Tauo 1. 
ixxxiii. His felt ingine His grauer age did somewliat miti- 
gate. 

1 2. Skill in contriving, ingenuity ; also, in bad 
sense, artfulness, cunning, trickery. Obs. 

c 1390 Sir Beues 3003 Ac now ichum from hioi ifare prouj 
eode.s grace K min engyn. rx3ao Seuyn Sag. (W.) vuL 1959 
Gold and sillier to wilie he wan Bi losengerie an bi engin. 
*393 Gowfr Con/. II. 83 I'lic women were of great enmne. 
c Merlin i. 20 , 1 am the sone of the eniny that begiled my 

nn^er with engyn. XR. . tr. Sir T. More's Edw. 2 

By what crafty engin he first attempted his ungracious pur- 
pose. XS49 Compi. Scot, F.p. Q. Mary 4 Be ane diuyne 
tiuraclc, rather nor be the ingyne of men. a x8a8 B. 
Jonson in Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F, 13 All Monuments 
of Praise, That Art, or Engitie, or the Strength can rai.se. 

t b. In OF. phrase mal engin evil machination : 
.see Malbmgin. Also in similar sense, mali- 
cious engin. Obs. 

€ 1440 Partonope 1440 Thought his counsell was fats en- 
gyne. 1543 T. Raynold IVomans hooke B. 4 This know- 
ledge also iiiiiiistrcth yet a farther ingyn and uolycye to 
inuent infynitely the belter how, etc. 1557 K. Arthur 
(Copl.-ind) IV. xii. Brought to the purpo.se by fals engyn and 
treason .md by false enchauiitemenl. 1637 50 Row Hist. 
Kirk 156 Their rnrilicious ing>'ns in conspyreing 

aganis Kirk, King, and countrey. 

+ 3. An instance or a product of ingenuity ; an 
artifice, contrivance, device, plot ; and in bad 
sense, a snare, wile (cf. 5 c. and (iiN sh.i) ; also, 
in weaker sense, an appliance, means. 

The l.'itcr ilL'Jtanccs arc parilyyfg-. from 4, 5 c, or 7. ^ 
01300 Floriz 4 HI. 759 lie net him telle his engin Hu 
he to blauncheflur com in. rx400 Rom. Rose 4549 The 
devclles engynnes wnldc me take, e 1430 Lyix;. A/.V. Cott. 
Aug. iv. 28b, By what engync the fyltnes fer nor nerc Wer« 
home aw.Tye.. 1477 Norton (>rd. Alch. i. in Ashm. (1652) 20 
To make trew. . Gold is noe ingin, Except . . the Philosophers 
medicine. X5S3 Ln. Bi-rnkrs Froiss. I. ccccxiv. 724 'I’o 
fynde way and engin howe to yassc the bridge. 1383 S tany- 
HURST Hineis i. lArb.) 18 Stiee tjiinoj soght al possibil 
engins In surging billow.s loo louze thee coompanie Troian. 
x6x5 Bacon Piss. Supetst. (Arb.) 345 Astronomers .. did 
faigne Ecccntrklcs, and F-picycles, and such Engines of 
Orbs. 1635 Qdari..k,s Fudd. iii. 9 ( D.) 'J'hc hidden engines, 
and the snares that lie So undiscovered. x6^ Milton 
P. /.. 1.750 Nor did he scape By all his engins. xdS^TKMi’LK 
Mem, Wks. 1731 I. 376 The Dutch and the Spaniards set 
on Foot all inc Engines they could. 1719 Cordial Lcov 
.spirits I, 120 Falshood is the only Engine they have left to 
defend the Reputation of the Cr.apc. 1781 Giuron Peel. 4 
/•', 1 1. xxxiit. 252 I'he warrior could dexterously employ the 
dark engines of policy. 

4. A mechanical contrivance, machine, imple- 
ment, tool; in I 5 lh c. also collect, apparatus, 
macfiinery. arch, in cen. ?cnpe. ( Fory^^^ use.s see to. ) 

(‘1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace ‘Rolls' 8816 Geauntx .. 
scitc'^m I the stones at Sloiir.hcngc] on an hil ful hey With 
engyns fulle queynlfly. 0x400 50 Alexander 5292 pi.s 
sclere w.as be sorsry sclcuthely foundid, Made for a mcrvall 
to inceue with engine, c 1440 PromF Pon>. X40 Kngynne, 
or ingyne, inaehina. c i3jp> Sir J. Balfour Practicks 
(1754) 38 He or sche sail be put and haldin in the .stokkis or 
.sic iitlier ingine. 1571 Me$u. Ripon itiHs) I. 309 Ropes and 
other yngyncs. X035 Pagitt Ckrisfianngr. ML (1636) 48 
'The lm.age witli all his engines was openly showed at 
Pauls crosse, i86a Fui.i.ek Worthies (1840) III. 58 Some 
thieves (with what ciigine.H unknown) . . forced it [a chest] 
open. 1664 Power F.xp. Philos. Pref. 7 Our modem Engine 
the Mirroscoue. X7xa-4 Vovv- Rape J.ock \\\. 132 He., 
extends 'The little engine [a pair of srissorslon liis fingers* 
cnd.s. 1737 .Swift CuWver 1. viii. 87 With ropes and en- 
gines, I made a shift to turn it. 1747 Carte Hist. F.ng. 1 . 
535 Being drawn from liis horse by an engine with an iron 
book at the end. z866 Brvant Death Slavery vii, At thy 
feet ScotirgcLS and engine.s of restraint and pain. 

B. spec. a. A machine or instrument used in 
warfare. P’ormerly sometimes applied to all offen- 
sive weapons, but chiefly and now exclusively to 
those of large size and jhavinjr mechanism, e.g. a 
battering-ram, catapult, piece of ordnance, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9889 (Cott.', Na manor engine o were 
M:u cast kar-til it fur to dcre. laSyTKEViSA //i^i/mi Rolls) 
IV. 439 Vtspacianus destourhed wnl wik )>e stroke of an 
engync (Higdeii arietisX c 1440 Bone Flor. 859 And they 
wythowte, yngynes bendc. And stones to the wallcs they 
setide. 1549 CovERDALK, etc. Erasm. Par, Hebr. xi. 30 
Sodaynely to fall without any violence of Engynes. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 21 They hnue expelled Lions, Bearcs, 
& such like vntamed beasts, with their bowes, and other 
engines. i8to Milton P. L. vi. 5x8 W’hcreof to found their 
Engins and tneir Balls, D'Urfey Mad. Fickle v. ii. 
And I shall make a private Room in your guts for thus En- 
gine here (a rapier]. 17x9 Dk Fog C rusoe (18581 409 Dow.s 
and arrows, great clubs . . and such like engines of war. 
*737 Franklin Piss. Wks. 1840 II. 293 The sta^e and the 
press . . became battering engines against religion, 1777 
Watson Philip If, (1839) 405 Famese . . cot possession of 
more th.in thirty of the enemy’s ships, with all the artillery 
mid engines that were on board. 1^3 Prescott Msmco 
( J 850) 1 . 365 They had no weapons to cope with the.se terrible 
engines. 

t b. An * engine of torture * ; esp. the rack. Obs. 
e 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884') 55 Graunt kb p^full 
engyn be cTcstruyed by ke strook of heuenly thonaer ft leuen. 
1477 JEabl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 25 a, [He] was com- 
manded to be put in engyne and tormented. iS79 Fulkr 
Heskind Part. 386 The words. . by no engin can be wrested. 
1803 Shaks. Lear h iv. 390 Which like an Engine, wronchc 
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joKoam. 

my fnune of Mature Pi^ ihe fixt place, sftp Shaowrll 
Sufy I. i» What an engine i» thi» fop. 

t O. A contrivance Tor catching game ; a snare, 
net, trap, decoy, or the like. Cf. Gin. Ods, 

ChxronMjfrr. ii. vi. 77 The hunters, .by their engyns 
that they haue propire for the same take hym. 15*3 /4ct 
X4 15 Hen. T///, c. 13 Diners weres & itiKiiis for 
fiashynge. x686 N. Cox Ge»i/. Rur. 111. 141 Parlridgcs are 
. . most easily to be deceived or beguiled with anyl'rain, 
Biutj Enjgine, or other Device. Ibid, in. 14s Make an 
Engine in the form and fashion of a Horse, cut out of 
Canvas, and stuff it with Straw, or such light matter. 

H d. App. confused with henge^ Htnok, or with 
the synonymous Hknoii.l. ® 
rgga Hvix)ET, Engin of a dore, verttbra. 15B0 in Barkt 
Alv, £ S37. 

+ 0, I'aken as the equivalent of L. mackina (see 
Machine) in certain specific uses. a. Engine of 
the woridf after L. maehina mundi Lucretius) : 
the 'universal frame*, b. The mechanism by 
which in a Greek theatre gods, etc. were made to 
appear in the air : cf. L. dais ex machina, Obs, 

a. 14^ 1530 bfyrr. our Ladye *20 The cloystcr of mary 
beryth hym that gouernyth the thre engynes . . lieuen, 
erine, and helle. xgao More Htresyes 1. Wks. 129/1 'I'licrc 
was a god, eylher maker or gouernuur or both, of al this 
hole engine of the world. 1539 Br. Hilskv Primer in 
Myrr. onr Ladye 340 'I’he governor of Ihe triple engine. The 
Son of God of mtgntes most. 1561 ' 1 *. Norton Cahdn's 
Inst, 1. xiv. (1634) 73 In governing of the so swift whirling 
about of the engine of heaven. 

b. 1633 T. James Voy. 107 As if they had beene brought 
home in a dreaine or engine. x 454 T hai’H Comm. Ps, Ixviii. 

20 He appearetU os out of an Engin, and pullelh us out of 
Death’s jaws. 

7 . A machine, more or less complicated, con- 
sisting of several parts, working together to pro- 
duce a given physical effect. 

Ah in recent U!^e the word lias come to be applied ap, to 
the Steam-Enoinb (q.v.) and analogous machines (see 8, 9), 
the wider sense expressed in the above dchnition has be* 
come almost obsolete, surviving chiefly in the compounds 
beer-engine^CAlculating-cngine^/ire-engineygardcn'Cn^iHet 
•water-engine (q.v. under their initial elements^. 

1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. i. >2 An artiflciall Clock, 
MillVor such like great Engine. 1652 Hobbes Gon't. <5- Soc, 
Author’s Pref., As in a watch, or some such small engine. 
1667 in Phil, Trans. II. 425 A Glass-Receiver of the 
above mentioned Engine (an air-punipl. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier <1845) 28 If the Pit be sunk more than 
thirty Fathom, tlicn we use the Horse Engin. 171a Ar- 
UUTKNOT John Bull (175J) 1.5 I’ll rather wheel about the 
street an engine to grincl knive.s and scissars. 1:1730 K. 
Burt Lett, N. Sroil, (t8i8) 1 , 106 An engine to chop .straw 
withal. t776ADAM SMirii IK N, (1869) II. iv. viii. 243 The 
exportation of frames or cnglne.s for knitting gloves or 
stockings is proluhited. x8i6 WoRasw. Thauhsg. Dde (1850) 

II. 215 The tubed engine feels the inspiring bla.st, 
b. transf, and^^. 

1633 Costlie IP'hore 11. J. in Bullcn O, PL IV, I fecic 
within my breast a searching fire Which doth ascend the 
engine of my hraine. 1667 Boyle Ortg, Formes 4 * Oual, 
Those curious and elaborate Enmnes, the bodie.s of living 
reatures. 1697- 8 Watts Reliq, Juv. (1789) 180 Our Sove- 
reign Creator formed our .souls, and sent them to inhabit 
the.se two engines of flesh. 184s Tennyson Two Voices 
347 No life is found, .only to one engine bound. 

C. Spec, (a.) Siloit for beer-engine f fire-engine^ 
garden-engine, etc. {b.) :^ engine-loom: see 11. 
t (r.) See quot. 1696. 

Tn iBlh c. and still later the word engine, when u.scd 
spec, without deflning word or contextual indication, usually 
meant *flre*cngine', 

1645 J'.SGITT Heresiogr. (1647) Biijb, Your Engines to 
ra.st water upon the houses. 1670 'I'Kinr: in Bcdlue Popish 
Plot (1679) 23 This Fire was most mischievously designed, 
as being in a place where no Engine could come. 1696 
Phil. Trans. XfX. 34$ Some [MillsJ go with Sails, and 
servo also to Drcyn the Fens, and are railed Engine.s. 
27x5 Land, Gaz, No. 6364/3 By Trade a Silk-Weaver 
on the Engine. 1777 Boswell TIT. 234 The 

engines will soon extmgui.sh the fire. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, iv. («8 it) 54 An engine to water the leaves of 
vines and all oiner wall lree.s, 1798 Cai-t. Miller in 
Nlcola.s Disp. Helson (1846) VII. Iiitrod. 156 A boat that 
was taking m a haw.4cr . . 1 filled with flre-liuckets . . and 
was putting the engine in another. 1844 W. H. Maxwell 
Sports 4* Adv. Scott, viii. (1855) 67 * Him wot was drawin’ 
at the engine, a.s you passed the bar.* 

8 . =» Stbam-Enoink. (This is now the prevailing 
sense, and often influences the later use of the 
word in other senses.) Often with defining word, 
as locomotive-, marine, pumping, railway engine. 

s8i6 EncyeL Perthensis XXI. 384 In consequence of the 
great superiority of Mr. Watt’s engines, .they nave become 
of mo.st extensive use. 1838 F. W. Simms Public IVhs. Gt. 
Brit. 69 The adhesion of the wheels of an engine upon the 
rails WM sufficient to effect its pro™.sion. 185a Clough 
Songs in Absence i. a His iron might the potent engine 

f lies, 1836 Emerson Eng, Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) j 
I, 46 Little is left for tiie men but to mind the engines, and 
feed the funiaces. 1869 Meeh. a6 Mar. 5/2 The goods 
engines were moderate in weight. 1878 F. Williams Midi. 
Railw. 634 A good engine-man takes a pride now in his 
e^ine. 

9. Applied to various other machines analoraus 
to the steam-engine ; *. e. to machines inclumng 
in themselves the means generating power. 
Chiefly with prefixed word denoting the source 
of nower, as caloric^, electro-magnetic-, gas-tngine. 

10. /if- (Chiefly after sense 4 .) t a. Ofaperson: 
An agent, instrument, tool Obs. 
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tgfB Giavton Chnm, II. 6to He was . . the \'ery organ, 
engine, and deviser of the destruction of Hutnfrey the good 
Duke of Gloucester, x67a Marvell Reh, Transp, 1. 92 
That Politick Engine who . , was employed . . as a M issionary 
amongst the Nonconformists. 1713 Stkelb Englishm, No. 
54. ^ Sir Francis Walsingham . . was one of the great 
Engines of Slate, vfii Blackstone Comm, 11 . 69 Empson 
ana Dudley, the wicked engines of Henry Vll 

b. Of a thing : An instrument, means, organ. 

1590 Grbrnb P'r, Bacon (1630) 56 Now farewell world, the 
engin of all woe. 1630 Major-Gen. Harrison in Ellis Orix. 
Lett. If, 297 HI. 354, 1 thinko Faith and Praier must bee 
the cheife engines. 2664 Power P^xp. Philos. 1. 68 I'he 
Animal Spirits . . are the chief Engine of Sight. s76r J. 
Brown Poetry 4* Mus, vii. (1763) 147 'l‘lie Exhibition of 
Plays and Sliews wa.s one of the very Engines of Corruption. 
2789 Bcnth AM Princ. Legist, xviii. § 18 The State lu» two 
great engines, punishment and reward. 18SS Pnfbcott 
Philip //, I. 11. ix. 244 Never .. hud the pressbeen turned 
into an engine of .such pnlitiral importance. 1872 Blackik 
Four Phases i. 73 Logical mialysiH, the characteristic engine 
of Socrates. 

11 . attrih. and Comb,: a. atlrib. (chiefly in 
sense 8), as engine box. funnel, -furnace, -house, 
-pump, -room, ‘shaft, -%vheel,-work\ b. ofjjective 
with vhl. sh. or agent-noun, as engine-^ artificer, 
-construction, -driver, -maker, -tender, -tenter, 
-aright', engine less, -like, adjs. ; also engine- 
bearer (see quot.'i : engine-lathe, a lathe worked 
by machinery ; f engine-loom, one in which the 
shuttle was driven by a mechanical contrivance, 
instead of being thrown by hand ; engine-siued 
(papeT\ sized by a machine, not by hand in 
.separate sheets ; engine-turned, ornamented with 
engine-turning ; also fig, ; engine- turner, one 
who perfonns engine-turning; engine-turning, 
the engr.iving of symmetrical patterns upon metals 
by machinery. 

1647 Haward Crown Rev. ai ^Engine Artificer : Fee per 
diem 4//. 1867 Smvtti Sailods Word-bk., 'I ngine- 

bearers, sleepers, or pieces of timber plated lictweeii the 
keelson, in a steamer, and the boilers of the steoin-engiue, 
to form a proper sent for the boilers and machinery. 1880 
Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 250 As if tired iiedestrians shotilcl 
mount the *cngiiie-box of headlong trains. 1887 A thenxnm 
8 Oct. 463/3 The gradual improvement in ^engine construc- 
tion. 1^8 JEVONS /Viw. /W. Econ. 66 ^Enginedrivers and 
guards in America .sometimes strike when a train is halfway 
on its journey. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers 4* Pokers iii. 
(i 85() 43 The reeking *cngiue-fuiinel of an up-train is seen 
darting out of the tunnel. i8a5 Home Every-Day lik. I. 
1217 An ^engine-house, belonging to the Hope Fire Assur- 
ance Company. ^ s83a G. Porter Porcelmn tp Gl. 49 A 
milled edge is given to earthenware in what is called an 
^engine lathe. 1885 Pall Mall G, 13 May ir/'a By me 
swept the trim, *cni(ineless, and almost silent railway car- 
riage, driven by an invisible electro motor. it^4 Fairfax 
Bulk St Selv. 136 A sort of mechanical or *cnpine-like 
twitchings. 1676 SiiAnwr.Li. Virtuoso v. i, He that invented 
the *Kngine-l.ouin. 2391 Pkkctvall Sp. Diet., Kuginero, 
an ^engine maker, snachinarius, x8^ R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Fug. 150 The power of an engine .. i.s 
estimated differently by^ different engine m.*iker.s. 2838 
Dicken.s O, Twist xlviti. The clanking of the ^engine- 
pumps. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. Introd. 
8 We CO into ♦engine rooms. 1807 Carnb Relistian Tin 
AfiucXw Phil. Trans. XCVIT. 293 The *engine shaft .. is 
situated 8 fathom.s north of the widest part of the lode. 
2815 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 672 Valve.s, placed 
out of the reach of the ofierative engineer, or *cngino tender. 
2870 Daily Neios 23 Apr., Intimation was given to the 
♦engine-tenter that they wished to be lowered down, 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, A gold hunting-watch, .♦engine- 
turned. 2858 O. W. Holmes /(»/. Break/. T., Self-made 
Men, Your self-made man. .deserves more credit, .than the 
..engine-turned article. 1879 Print, Trades Jrnl, Ts\\\\\. 
xa Pencil-cases elaborately engine-turned. 1^4 F. Brit- 
TKN Watch 4 - Clockm. loa * Engine turning . . the wavy 
circular curves cut into the outside of watch cases fjr 
decoration. 1873 St, Paufs Mag. Mar, 266 The ♦enginc- 
wheel.s could not bile. 2609 Hollaud Amur. Marcel, mj 
(R.) They would not lend their helping hand to any man in 
•engine- workc. 286a .Smilks Pingint'ers 111 . ^5 George 
.Stephenson was, in 1812, appointed ♦engine- wng lit of the 
colliery. 

ZSnifixie cemd^jin), V. £oiig. a, OF. engin-ier, 
engymr, corresp. to Pr. engenhar, O.Sp. engeflar, 
Pg. engenhar, It. ingegnare ingenidre, 

f. ingenium : sec prec. ; in later use f. Knoikk 

1 1 . trans. To contrive, plan, cither in a material 
or an immaterial sense. Also absol, with inf. of 
purpose. To enpne together: to frame or fit to- 
gether by art. Obs, 

xm Langl. P, pi. B, xvhi. 250 For g)'gas In: geaunt • 
wilii a gynne engyned To breke & to bcle dounn * bat ben 
a^eines ine.su.s. Mp3 Gower Conf. I. 79 With fair bihesie 
and yeftes grete Of gold, that they hem have engined I’o- 
gidcr. 2423 Lydc. Piigr. Sow/e 11. Ii. (1859) 54 The synne 
that thou hast done was.. not byverymniyce cngymvl of 
withynne. r2570 Thynnk Pride Sr Lmvl. (1841) 10 With 
golden laccful craftcly engined. 1609 Be, Bapi ow Aussu, 
Nameless Catholic yoTlie mo.>t horrible dcsigne. . that euer 
was enginedr 1622 Florio, Aggcgnarr, to frame. . to engine 
together. 

+2. To take by craft ; to ensnare, deceive. Obs. 

ri3R5 Body 4- .Soul in Afafs 240 (M.) Ho may 

more trayson do, or is loverd betere engine Than he thal al 
w trist is ta 2^ Ayenb. 132 Allc ..pet habbep , . be 
herten engined me ^ dyevles nette. 1393 Oowkr Cotf/. I. 
72 A softe bedde. .Where she was aftcrwaitl engined, e 2400 
Betyn 2501 Hb lung he gan to whet Soiilly to engyne hy m. 
3. t ^ To put on the rack ; to torture, f b. 


Bttamwtn. 

To assault with engines. 0. notue-use. To And 
engines or instruments fur. 

f 2386 Chaucrr Nun*s Priest's T, 340 The iuvnistrea of 
that toun . . the hostiller .sore engyned. 2623 ** Aoams 
Pract, Wks. (1861) I. 29 <D.) We fear not . . profesiied 
enemies to engine and baiter our walls. sSao 
perron it. 161 Tell me.. How we can war, how enjpue our 
great wmih ! 

4 . To fit up (a vessel) with steam engines. 

i8tt E.rpress 20 May, The Victoria, iron-aad frigate , . 
engined by Messrs. John Penn and Son. 187a Daily News 
5 bept., Build the largest ironclad Hhips, engine thenL i88« 
W. licdley 16 On llccembcr 3rd Ir88*l the first vessel 
built, engined, and ma.sted al>ov« Newca.stlo, passed down 
the river. 

Sngineer (cnd^inlo'j), sh. Forms : a. 4 en- 
gyn(e)our, 6 yngynore, ingenor. 6-7 on-, 
iuginer, -ore, engyner, Ixsgener. 7. 7 cn-, in- 
geniene, -ir.ingeneer(e,en-, ingin1er,ingi]ioor, 
7- engineer. [MK. engymour, a. OF, engigneor 
(for which mod.K. has the semi- learned form ingc- 
nietif, jierh. influenced by It.), corre.sp. to Pr. on- 
ginhador :->latc L. ingen idtorem, f. ingenidre : see 
prec. In 16th c. the wonl assumed the ibrm en-, 
inginer, as iff. EuaiSR v. + -Jsii (a derivation which 
yields the same sense as the Romanic word). 
E.'iily in I7ih c. appear the forms in -ier{e, -eer. 
The precise origin of these is uncertain ; they may 
be ad. Fr. ingJnieur, or perh. ad. It. ingegniere, 
which is a distinct word«Sp. engcficro fMinsheu), 
I’g. engenheiro, Ol*’. engignier (Cotgr. enginier) 

L. type Hngeniiirius, f. ingenium (see Ilnoink sb.') ; 
on the other haml they may be f. Knoine sb. -h der, 
-eer, this suflix having in i6th c. already become 
familiar in military words of Romanic origin.] 

1 1 . One who contrives, designs, or invents ; an 
author, designer (Const. of)\ also absol, an inventor, 
a plotter, a layer of .snares. Obs, In the later 
quots. perh. a fig. use of 2. 

a. <: 24x0 Metr. Life St. Nath. (lialliw.) 14 In hys court 
was a false traytoure, 'I'hat was a grctc V ngynore. 

159a G. Harvf.v Pierces SrrLcr. 8 The dreadfull 
ei^incr of phrases insleedc of thunderboltes. rfioUgCARKW 
Cornwall ’J'he Inginer of this practise., wiui a Por- 
tugal!. 1605 B. JoNSoN .Sejanus 1. i, No, .Silius, we are no 
good inginm. 1622 Rich Honest. . 4 ge ( 1844) 36 Yet you 
cannot deny them to be the deuil's cnginers. 

7. 0x6321 R-Simuks in Spurgeon 7Vtrrt4r./>«r, Ps. ix. i.sThal 
great engineer, Sut.an. ax68o Butli’r Rem, 117591 I. 300 
Certainly these are the most prime Engineers of Oaths, that 
ever the World knew. 1701 Swift Wks, (1841) II, 478 The 
engineers of this bill fa bill before the House of Commons] 
thought they had obtained a great advantage against me. 

2 . fa. A constnictor of military engines {obs.) 
[So L. ingeniator in Pipe Rolls lath c.] b. 
One who designs and constructs military works 
for attack or defence; sthey fig. Also in comb., 
as t engineer-general, 

a. CXU5 Coi-r de L, 1387 A tour ful strong. That 
uucyiiiyly engy pours made. /:x38o Sir perumb, 3223 ^ 
Amyral made his engyneour ; enn'ns to ^eUe & benue. 
1607 N'oruen .S'/rrr/. Dial. 189 M. Willi,sm Englebert, on 
excellent Ingenor. 

p. x57oDiociui.y/rvi/r(;/. 144 Expert Enginers and nienne 
of exccllente knouledge in the art of Fortification. 1583 
'r. Stocker Hist. Civile Warres Linv Countries I. 50 b, 
'I’hc buylder and Eneyner whereof |v>f the Castle of Ant- 
werpe) was one PacTiioiio. x6oo Hollanii Lny xxiv. 
xxxiv. 53a But a more wonderful enginer for devising and 
framing of anillerie, ordinance, fabrickes, and instruments 
of wnire, x6oa Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 2<,6 (Globe), For 'tis 
Ihe sport to have the encincr llobt^ with his own peiar. 
1631 Wkeveh yJ«f. Fun. Alou. 591 Sir William Hrydon.. 
a valiant Sonldiur, and an expert Engincr. 
v. 1551 Epw. VI Jml. (18581 II. /h) Baron do la Garde 
had scene it [PorteKMK'Uth caslell] Imving an ingriiir with 
him, and, os it was tlK>iii;ht, hud the pluttc of it. 26*7 
Drayton Agittcourt 8 The Knginctr pruuiding the Petar 
To breake the strong Pereiillicc. 1637 Blouni* />!'. tuia 
Lexiaut 31 The Cbuii Masicr and a cliicfe Fngeniere. 
2638 Suckling 'Tis now, siniv, My longue was en- 

gineer; 1 thouRlit to unilenninc the heart By wispering in 
■ the ear, 1653 H‘»i.t:RtjrT Pmeupins ti. 49 By the advise of 
Theodorus,a fainous liigineer. 2686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2023/4 
M-sjor Martin Beckman, His Majesties chief Ingenier. 
2707 Farquhar Bean.C S/raL v. ii, Rise ihoii prostrate 
Ingineer, nut all thy undcnniniiig Skill shall reach my 
Heart. 2720 Loud. uas. No. AT-l^h Mr. Secretary Addison 
and the Engineer-General informed the Committee. 1739 
in I’icion L'pool Munre. Fee. (i386.) II. 150 Captain More 
one of His Majesly’s Engineers. 2813 Wellington in 
Ciirw. Dhp. XI. 29, 1 hope that he will be able to send an 
engineer lo undertake [the works], 2666 Kinuhlby iJerrm,. 
xviii. 2JI She began praising his skill as an engineer. ‘ 
c. A soldier belonging to the division of ihe 
army called Engineers, composed of men trained 
to engineering work. Also atlrib., a8 in engineer- 
offuer, -regiment, -warrant. 

2787 /.orul. Gaz. 24-28 Apr. No. 12850 p. 197 The Corps 
of Engineers shall in future take the name of the Corps 
of Ruy.'il Engineers. 2794 HatHngt 

Wks. XV. 6 J Colonels of artillery and engineers. tSie 
Wellington in- Gurw. Disp. VI,. 82 An army composed 
of di visions . . artillery, engineers, etc , complete, 2889 Ocfir. 
PoRTKR Hist. Royal Engineers 143 Thb clay [26 May 1726I 
may therefore be taken as that on whlcti the Engineer Dranch 
of the BriitHli at my blossomed into a distinct Corps, 

3. One whose profession is the designing and con* 
structing of works of pablic utility, inch as bridges, 
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roads, canals, railways, harbours, drainage worlca, 
gas and water works, etc. F rom 1 8 th c. also Civil 
Engineer^ for distinction from 2 b. 

Not in Johnson 1755 or Todd 1S18 *, the former has only 
the military senses, to which the latter adds * a maker of 
engines', cuing Bullokar. In tbo early quots. the persons 
referred to were probably by profession military engineers, 
though (he works mentioned were of a 'civil* character. 
Since a b tus ceased to be a prominent sense of eugincer, 
the term 'civil engineer* lost its original anlithetic 
force ; but it continues to be the ordinary designation of 
the profession to which it waa first applied, distinguishing 
it from that 'mechanical enffincer' (sense 4). Other 
phraseological combinations, as ctectnci gar, minings rail- 
t^legra/k eH^netr^ are used to designate those who 
devote themselves to s|)ecial departments of engineerinj^. 

x6o6 Holland Sucion. 249 An Engincr also, .proiiiised 
10 bring into the Capitol! huge Columnes with small charges. 
i68e Long. Gaa. No. 1547/1 A new Port at Nisra. .A famous 
French Ingenier. . has been consulted about it. a xras Smka* 
TON (7797) I. Pref. 7 Tlie first meeting of thi.s new 

institution, the Society of civil engineers, was held on the 
iSth of April 1793. * 7*1 4 . Introd. 8 My pro- 

fession of a civil Engineer. Jhid. § loi llie engineer 
and hU deputy. 1836 ilutl ^ Selby Rnilw, Aci loa A 
civil engineer of eminence. s86k Sat. Ket>. 14 Dec. 615 
Sir Hugh Myddlcton, the enterpri.sing guldsinith, has been 
called the first English engineer. x88o Haughton P/tys. 
iitog. V. aaS Without much assistance from engineers, they 
will make a network of natural navigable channels. 

4 . A contriver or maker of * engines '. The 
precise sense has varied from time to time in 
accordance with the development of meaning in 
Engine jA ; in present use the engimer in this 
sense (speciiically mechamcal engineer) is a 
maker of steam -engines or of heavy iiiachineiy 
generally. 

In this sense ibut not in 3) the term is applied to the 
working artisan as well as to the employer of labour. 

fl. X575 Laneha.m Leii. (1871) 45 Paintcrz, Kuriierz, 
I’laycrs, Engyners. PuriiiNHAM Eng. /*<?«/> I. viii. 

(Arb.) 34 There could be no tKilitiquc Captaiiic, nor any 
witty engincr or cunning artificer. tggS t lokio, Macano- 
paietko^ an iiminor, an engine-maker. 

y.^ at6aS F. Orkvilli; Sitinry (165a) 40 A skilful En- 
geiiicr, an excellent Mu.Mcian, or any ocher Artificer of 
extraordinary fume. 1654 Bate Nat. ^ Art 72 

According to the fancy and iitvencioii of the artist or 
Engineer, x^x 7 \ HIaleI Acc. Nnv p. liv, Ihis 

Engine was invented by . . an excellent Engineer. 1731 
Desaguliers Cfiurse Nat. Philos. 1 . 60 The skill of a gu^ 
engineer may be advantageously appfied in changing tlie 
form or altering the parts and motions of a machine. 1747 
R. Camprell Lond. Trtpdesman 948 By eni^ineer 1 . . mean 
. . the trade:imun who is employed In making engines for 
raising of water, etc. x8xx Sir J. Sinclair Cotr. II. 69 
This celebrated engineer ( Robert Fultonl docs gre.*!! credit 
to the talents of Amerlc.s. 1887 Pall Mall G. 99 Nov. 1 1/1 
The payment of * tips' ranging from ten to twenty shilling-i 
to working engineers and others, 

5. One who manages an ' engine ’ or engines. 

+ a. One who manages engines of war ; an 
artilleryman. Obs. 

z6oo Hkywood £dw. //' 11, Wks. 1874 I. tot It was not 
you, At whom the fuiall engincr did aimc, 1633 G. H er- 
HERT Tem^lft^ Ck.‘Porth xli, Wit 's an unruly engine, 
wildly striking Sometinms a friend, Komriimes the engineer. 
a 1659 Cleveland Lond. Lady 46 Like the Death-darting 
OKkatrice (that slye Clii.se Engineer) that murders through 
the Eye. 0x719 Addison (J.\ An author, who points his 
satire at a great man, is like the engineer who signalized 
him.Helf by this ungenerous practice. 1800 Nay/at Chron. 
III. 987 in which are included sailors, marines, and the 
enmneers. 

b. Mod. One who has charge of a .steam-engine ; 
in England only with reference lo marine engines ; 
in U. S. often applied to the driver of a locomo- 
tive engine. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 174, 1 am not 
able to speak of the engineers in Her M.'ijcsty s shipic 1858 
Emerson Eng. Traits^ IPealth Wk-s. tBohn; II. 75 Steam, 
fbom the first . . was dreadful with its explosion . . engineers 
and firemen . . have been sacrificed in learning to tame and 
guide the nionsler. i860 BARTi.Err Diet. Amer., Engineer^ 
the engine-driver on our railroads is thus rnagiiiloqucntly 
designated. 

Engineer Ccnd. 5 inl«u\ v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. intr. To act as an engineer. 

x6Bi (see Engineering ///. a.] ij 6 g J. Watt Lett. £>r. 
.Sntall^ Our present magistracy . . have employed me in en- 
gincenng for them. ifSijo Emerson Soc. Soiit. vii. 131 
What of the grand tools with which we engineer, like 
kobolds and enchanters. 

2. fra$ts. To employ the art of the engineer 
aj)on ; to construct or manage as an engineer. 

1843 VicNOLEs Li/e C. B. VignoUs ^1889) 394 Hic-.road 
magnificently engineered through the pass. xlU8 Tail's 
Mag. XV. 498 '('he drainage . . had been engineered to 
admiration. x«s6 Olmsted Slat/e States ix, 546 1 'he roads 
are admirably engineered and constructed. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 19 Sept. 5/1 Mr. Raker .. with Sir John Fowler, 
cn^neers the undertaking [the Forth Bridge]. 

D. Jig. To arr.inge, contrive, plan, superintend. 
Also (U. S.), lo guide or c.arry through a measure 
or eiiterpri'ic. 

*•73 W. S. Mavo Neve^Agetin vil 99 With good looks, a- 
good voice, ..and Mr. Hojtgs to engineer matters for her, 
x88« Jay G«mild in Standard 38 Dec. 6/5 The corner in 
grain engineered by parties in Chicago. 1883 American 
VII. 24 An exhibition engineered by a native prince. 

3. Jig. wnee-use. To assail laboriously (A«- 

Morotts", 

1781 CowrEk Lit. in Wks. (1837) XV. 64 Unless wc en- 
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gineered him with qucstimi oAer question wc could get 
nothing out of him. 

Hence Sngince'red ppl. a,; 3Bngi]iea*ring 
ppl.a.t that engineers) contriving, scheming. 

sSya Daily^ Nenw 3 5 ^pe., From the safe ledge of a 
cleverly engineered road. x68x N. N. Romds Follies sfi 
Since I have beiptn to set my engineering brains to work. 
Ettginaenng (end^inl^ rig), vbl, sb. [f. prec. 
4 -inoM 

1. a. The action of the verb Enoinkbk; the 
work done by, or the profession of, an engineer, 
b. 1'hc Hit and science of the engineer’s pro- 
fesrioh. 

Often used with defining words, as in civile ntechankal. 
Military engineering ; agyUnlturalt electric t gas^ hydratt- 
liCt raihoay, sanitary^ teUgrapk engineering; see En- 
gineer sb. 9 ' 4 . 

1700 De Foe Copt. Singleton xv. 11840) 96a This fa cori’ 
trivonce in defensive warfare] is. .the cunninge&t piece of 
Indian engineering. s8a9 C. Welch Wesl. Polity 17a A 
.Sunday School 'i'eacher's labour is not much unlike civil 
engineering. xBso Cixul. Eng. 4* Archit. youm. 59 There 
is room for. .a school of Engineering on sound principles. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 967 That nortiuii of engineering 
which would define what power of engine W'Ould work a 
thousand cotton .spindles. t866 Engineering Jan. 2 The 
title of this journal has been chosen, .as typifying the busi- 
ness, art, and profession of the Engineer. 1873 Thistkam 
Moab xiv. '370 An ancient ro.adway of which tnc engineer- 
ing. .could tie ea.sily traced. X879 Casseirs Techn. Educ. i. 
99 C'ivil Engineering is the term applied to th.at science 
which treats of the construction of canals, railroads, roads, 
bridges .. aqueducts and such like.^ \ 9 bei Daily Nnos 
24 <)ct. 2/5. Sliiubttilding and marine engineering have 
lately been doing l>ettcr. 

o. Jig. Contriving, manoeuvring. 

1780 Cow PER Progr, Err. 321 With some cold moral 
think to quench the fire ; Though all your engineering 
proves in vain. 1884 St. yamrs's Gas. si Mar. ys Party 
engineering and the trickery of elections. 

2 . atlrik 

Legal. 

Konmn henate 111 this engineering work. 
sid. Pres. St. Affairs Wks. VII. 93 One arm is extremely 
^xl, the engineering and artillery braneb i6aa Byrun 
yutsn VII. xi, Excu.se this engineering slang. sW^AJ/tens^ytin 
97 Sept. 397/3 I'he military and engineering policy of the 
rulers of the kingdom. 

Enginearflliip (end 5 im»*ijip\ [f. Knoinrkr 

sb. + -HiliP.] a. The biisineRS, or occupation, of 
an engineer, b. The office, or position, of an 
engineer. 

X649 Bt-lTHK Eng, ImprotK bn/r, (16531 To Rdr., 'Hieir 
pretences of great abilities in Englneership. x66i F.arl 
Orrfrv State Letters ‘2743' I. 6a, 1 . .pretend .something to 
engincershtp. 1883 Nasmyth Auiobiog, xvi. a88 The rail- 
way had been constructed under the engineer. ship of M.-ijor 
Whistler, x^ Illnst. Lond. News 93 Keb. 243/3 Mr. 
Hawkslcy retired front the joint cngincership. 

tEngineeiy. Obs. rare. [f. Engineeu 
U sed by Smeaton for ‘ the science of engineering’. 
Cf. Enginery. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. I 39 Mr. Kiidyerd s method . . 
of*keying and securing, must oc considered as a material 
accession to the practical part of Engineery. Ihid. 4 40 The 
great principle of Engineery, that weight is the luosi 
naturally and cfiTcctually resisted by weight. 

tSnginefnl, < 1 . Obs. rare [f. Engine jA 

+ j Full of ingenuity, ingenious. 

cxyo N.Alis. 4869 Hy l^n . .g^c, and engyneful tofightli. 

EnginemaA (e'ndj;inma.'n). [f. Engine sb. 4 
Man.j a. One who works, or helps to work, a 
fire engine, b. One who attends to a stationary 
steam-engine, o. The driver of a locomotive. 

1835 Parsons TourisfsCotnp.^^^ No gratuity is allowed 
to l>e taken by .-iny gu.vrd, engineman, porter, etc. X85S 
Ithcdale Rom. xxii. (1B85) 171 A fire.. 

“ “ i Sel/lhlp iv. 


Hawthorne Blithct 

brought out the cngtnc-nien. x^ SmilTks 
81 .Stephenson taught himself arithmetic and inen.suration 
while working as an cngincman. 1871 M. Collins Mn;, ,y 
Merck, viii. 261 He saw . . only the guards and cngiiieinen. 

Enginery (e'nd,:;inori,-nri). Forms : 7 eu-, in- 
ginarie, 7-8 enginry, 7- enginery, [f. Engine 
jA -l■-(K^UY ; cf. It. ingegmria (which may be the 
source), OF, engignerie.] 

1 1. The art of constructing * engines * (cf. senses 
of FIngine sb .) ; also, the art of the (military) 
engineer. Also attrib. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. viii. | 3 Astronomie, Cosmo- 
graphic, Architecture, Inginarie and diuers others. (Tlie 
corresponding passage Dt Angm. iii. vl has mathinaria.] 
x6xo W. Folkingham Ariqf Survey 1. ix. so Some Engin- 
arie aide must bee assistant to mount the water by Screwes, 
Pullies, Poizes. X6144 Howkw. Engl. Teares in Iiarl. Misc. 
(Math) V. 444 Nor can nil thy elaborate drcumvallations, 
and trenches, or any art of enginery, kera him [famine] out 
of thy line of communication. s6^ Pstty Pol. Antst. 
(1691) 35 1 'he Irish. ;had [no] Architecture, Enginery, Paint- 
ing, Carving, nor any kind of Manufacture. 

2. Engines collectively; apparatus, machinery. 
Frequent in Jig. use. 

1743 Young Nt. Tk. vi. s6i A feeble Aid ! Dedalian En- 
gin’ry. 1^4 Johnson Diaty ao Sept, in Boswell xlvi, 
Boulton . . fed us through hb shops— I could not distinctly 
see hb enginery, e 1840 Thirlwau. in Rsm. (t^8) 111 . 1 
'Phe enginery of war is often brought out. s8Si 'Trnnyron 
Ode Intemat. Exhih. iil 6 Harvest-tool ano husbandry, 
l-oom and wheel and enginery. s86a Dana Man. Ceol, 
747 An animal is a self-propagaiing piece of enginery. 


mroiBT^ 

ffg. a 1963 Shrnstomk Economy Wks. (1764) 1 . 390 The 
fraudful cDgin'ry of Rome. 1844 R. CHAMBKRa Pest, Great. , 
Early Hist. Man^ A complete social enginery for the secur- 
ing of life and property. 

b. esp. Engines of war, arlillcxy. Chiefly poet. 
or rhetorical. Also fig. 

s64t Milton Ck, Diseip. it. (1851)' 54 The impregnable 
situation of onr Liberty and Safety, that laught such weake 
enginry to scorn. xf/vs-^P. L. vi. 553 In hollow Cube 
'i'raining hb devilish Enginrie. 1^ J. PitiLira Cyder 
(1807) 57 Ihe loud dbplod^ roar Of urazen enginry. X764 
Graincpr Sugar Cane 11. 393 Not all the brazen engineries 
of man, At once exploded, the wild burst surpass, xfop 
TiiiKLWALL Greece VI. xlix. 16a Hb enginery soon made 
a breach in tlie wall. 

3. The work of an engine, the application of 
engine-power. Also Jig. 

1804 Ann. Rev. II. 370 The article. .incurs a smaller 
charge for the wages of enginery, 
j Jig . X838 Stermno in Carlyle IMe 11. vii. (x87a> 146 A few 
drawings,— ail with the staiiip of hb [Michael Angelo’s] 
enginery upon thenL 

t S'ngmist. Obs. [f. Engine + -ist.] £n- 

GINBER sb. 

11579 Flnton Guicciard. (16181 35 The great fame of Ar- 
chimedes and other nolable enginisis. Ibid. 185 The Pisall^ 
. . had . . certain enginbts to dressc their fortifications. 

t E'nginous^ a. Obs. Abo 4 engynous. [a. 
OF*. cn^netiSj engignms, engignos, corresp. to Pr. 
ettginhos^ OSp. engefioso, It. ingegnoso\^. inge- 
nmus, f. ingeniurn : sec Engine j^.1 

1. Clever, crafty, cunning ; deceitful. 

r 1335 Cms dc L. 3945 Thomas, a knyghte engynou.s, 
Wente with hys host lo Orlyons. 1393 Gowkh Conf. III. 99 
It Icoler] iiiakcth a man lorn engiiious. 1399 if. J0N.S0N 
CyntkitJs Rey>. in. ii, For that's the mark of all their cn- 
ghious drifts, 'I'o wound my patience, xfiig Chapman Odyss. 
i, 4^2 open force, or projects cngiiious. 

2. Of or belonging to an engine ; partaking of 
the nature of an engine. Iil. and fig. 

x6o6 Drkkp.r Snf. Sinnes iv. • Arb.^ 30 For all the Enginous 
Wlieelcs of the .Soule arc continually going. 1630 H. Jon- 
soN Eeto Inn 11. it. Lady /•'. Sure, petards To blow us up. 
Lord L. Some enginous strong words. 

Sngird (cng.Vjd), v. Also 7 ingird. Pa. pplc. 
engirt, [f. En- i + C lUD z^.] //ww. To surround 
with, or as with, a girdle ; to encircle, as a girdle 
docs. Also, To eftgird in. 

xs66 Gakcoignb hnasta ii, in Child Four Old P. (1848) 190 
Let crucll discorde. be.are thee eompanic, Engirt with snakes. 
z6a3 Favine Tkeat. Hon. 1. i, 7 Round about engirt with a 
frindge of (»oId. x6a8 Houbes Thucyd. (1822) 139 P.'ichcs. . 
arrived .it Mitylene and ingirt it with a single wall. 1745 
W. 'i'lioMPsoN Sukness n (K.), She bawhiin xinile along the 
tis.su‘d clouds. .Engirt with cherub wings, a 178$ Glover 
Athenaidxxvii (K.), A sasli of tincture bright. -Engirds 
hts loins. 1813 Woiinsw. Piei/f Jr. Top 0/ Black ( bmb^ 
Main ocean, .visibly engirding Mona's Isle. zSao Moir in 
Hlackxv. Mag. V 1 .^ 385 The hoary mountain lops . . that en- 
gird the horizon in. X85X Niciioi. Archit. Heav. 22 He 
would manifestly be engirt by heavens having the general 
a.'-pect of ours. 

tjM Marlowk sst Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, Ugly Darkness . , 
Engirt with leinpasts, wrimt in pitchy cluiids. 1393 Shaks. 
2 lien. I'Y, III. i. 21.KJ My Body touncl engyri witri iniserie. 
1798 W. I'avlou in Rohberds' Mem. I. 219 Engird their 
brows With glittering crowns of praise. 

Ucncc Eugi’rding ppl. a. 

x8tt D. Moik Defeat Winter \\\\^ Love, with an engird- 
ing bell, Hath beautified the solitude. 

Engirdle (cngd-jd'l). v. Also 7 ingirdle, 
[f. EN'I + lliRDi.E.] trans. To surround with, or 
as with, a ;;irdle ; to serve as a girdle or enclosure 
to ; to encompass. Also^^f; 

xfos Davlson in Furr S. P. Elis. (1845) II. 335 As mouti- 
taincs great on cuery side F.ngirdle faire Jerusalem, 
ifoi Lady M,^ Wroth Urania 325 Me was ingirdled 
with hb cneitiie.s. 1785 (f LOVER Oh Sir Isaac Nenoion^ 
Cumels. .wjth hideous grasp the skies engirdle round. xBjo 
J. Wilson in Blackxv. Mag. XXVIL 665 A metropolitan 
city .. engirdled with groves. 1853 Miss Yonge 
(z877)I1. IX. Ill To die engirdled by the cord of St. Francis 
was the sure means of safety. 

Engi'rdling, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ing \] The 
action of prec. vb. ; concr. that which engirdles, 
z^ Florid, Cingolo, a girdle or a garter, an engirdling. 
Sugirdling (engd adliij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. t 
-ING ^.1 That engirdles, surrounds, encloses. 

x8ss Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. f 5x2 Vapour rising up 
from the engirdling ocean. xSgg Da Quincrv Ceylon wks. 
XI 1 . 14 1 'he peo)de of the engirdling zone are called the 
Cinghalese. ^ 1883 Knowledge 15, June 357/z The protecting 
embrace of hb [Saturn's] engirdling rings. 

+ Engiirt, V. Obs. Also 7-8 ingirt. [f. En- ^ 

+ Girt v.] 

1. trans. To gird, encircle h\%<i simpfy. ^ 

1590 Marlowe AVw. //, v. i, Engirt the temples of his 

hateful head 1 xfisg Pukcuas Pilgr. vi. xiv. • 1 (R.) The 
in.sulting waters, .eimirting meune while all the townet whh 
a strait siege. 1634 Sir T. iIkruert Trap, 146 The coat. . 
ingirted with a towell of silke and gold. 

2. To surround as a girdle does; to encircle. 
Alsoyf^. 

xg. . in Parr S. P. Ena. (1845) II. 493 So feruent griefe 


Ingirting Albion. t74a Collins Ode Iv. s8 And [GodJ 
pour'd the main engirting all. 
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b. To enclose partially or wholly ; to hem in ; 
to envelope. 

i6a9 May Lueam iii. 50k They make thctir hornes t'easirt 
the aaverse fleet. 143^1. John.son tr. Party's Ckiruv^^ ill. 
iv.(i678) 57 The skin is double, .ingirting the whole body. 

Hence JBngi'rting vbL the action of the vb. 
Khgibt ; € 9 ncr. that which engirts, the rim. 

LtnUtsSi^fft^i^’lt) xf In (he ninth year of 
the lagirting his anouited brows with the refulgent Opbir 
circle, sdas Favinb Tktaf, //an. vi. ix. 159 AnodMr Circle, 
which maoe the engirting of the Seale. 

SngiBOOpa : see Ilnoyscopk. 
tSufl^at. /fer, (Ms. [Obscure: possibly 
a mistiHce in Bk. Si. Albans^ which the rest 
follow.] 

ujiABk. Si. AlhatCs^ Htr. B iiija. Fesy target is whan a 
scogion or an engislet is made in the myddull of the cootar. 
mure, Fkkbk HIom, Otntrie 178 A scutcheon of pre* 
lence or Engislet borne ouer the foure coates. s6xo Guil- 
LiM tTtraldry 11. vL (x6if) 61. 

t Sngi'Stp V. Obs. In 4 engyste. [f. + 

Gists a resting-place.] iram. To appoint the 
resting-places or lodgings in (a journey). 

Marie Arih. 445, fsalle thi Journaye engyste, en- 
jo^e theme iny selvene. 

BnglaxI, -gladden, -glamour : see En- prefy 
Snglaud (i*ijgland). Forms : i Engla land, 
2 Single land, 3 Englene, Engle lond, 3-4 
Engelond(e, 3 Enkelonde, 4 Engelande, Ing* 
laud,Yng;e)lond, 5 En-, Ixiglonde,4 - England. 
[OE, land^ lit. ' the land of the Angles * : 

see Enolish, Anoms K 

This word and its cognates, English^ etc. are the only 
instances in which in mod. standard Enc^lish the letter t 
stands in an accented .syllabic for d)* Th« change of an 
earlier (e^) into (19 1 is .strictly normal, and in all other 
examples the spelling has followed the pronunciation. Cf. 
ME. ivengf, strings OE. sirfftge; /ink, OE. 

A/ence.] 

T 1 . The territory of the Angles, as distinguished 
from that of the Saxons. Only in OE. ( ratr.\ 
c 890 K. A^I-khi'D /iitda iv. xxvi. § Daet inynstcr Aibhcr- 
curriig ftjct is 7;eseted on Eiigla landc (L. in regions Ang- 
lorum.] 

2 . The .southern part of the island of Great 
Britain ; usually, with the exception of Wales. 
Sometimes loosely used for : Great Britain. Often : 
The English (or British) nation or state. 

In the writings of As^lfred and the earlier part.s of the 0£. 
Chronicle, the name Angei-cyntt race of the Angles 
Baida’s yifrux Anghru$tt) U used to denote collectively the 
‘Lcutonic peoples in Britain, and ulso the territories which 
they occupied. This seems to have been the only general 
name for the country until the Danish conquest, when it 
wa.s superseded by Engin land. 

ASt.FKia> Gregory’s Past. 5 Hu da ciriccan xiond 
«m 11 Angelcynn .stodoii inudma. .xeryldm. ^ OE. Cnron. 
•in. 1002 Se cyng het ofslean calle da Deniscau men be on 
Angel ^nne w.'cron.] OE. Chron. an. 1014 And mfre 
a:icne DeiiiM:ne cyng utlah of Kngl.'i lande xtxwa;don. 
1x54 O. E. Chron. ani xxxi Swa hit ticefie xr ne wms on 
in.'tnne x^mynd ofer e.*!!! Engle land, c xao5 Lay. 17 Won- 
ene heu comen pa Englene loiide ecrest ahten. il>id. 
6317 Engcluude.s deorli^. a 1x35 Ancr. E. 82 Kresic, God 
beo ifloncked, ne rixlcd iiout in Engclond. a 1x50 Pnrif. 
j'Kifred in O. E. Misc. 12 On F.nglene londc \a law’s in 
EnkelondeJ he wes kyng. ? a 1300 O. E. Misc. xviii. i Rnglc 
lond U eyhtc hundred Mylc long, a 1300 Cursor M. 8 pe first 
conqueroiir of Ingland. /6id. 24893 Queii |»ou cuins in-til 
cngland. c x^o /bid. 34774 (Fairf.), pen bau'e Williaan pe 
seigniorie of fngclonde & of normaiidie. 1538 Starkey 
Engiand i. ii. 67 Hyt be almost impossybul to.. set such 
a commyn wele among vs here in Knglond. 1605 Siiaks. 
Mach, in. i. 31 Our bloody Co/ens arc bestow’d In England, 
and in Ireland, xyox Addr. Jr. J^ancastcr in Lomi. Gaz. 
No. 3804/s A Princess bom in Old England. 

8. iransf, A country or district peopled by men 
of Flnglish origin, or of a kindred race. rare. 

xS^Oen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) III. 40 [Belgium], 
an older England tluui our own. 1883 W. Sikes in Harper's 
Mag. B’ch. 3A«/a The part of Pembrokeshire which for 
centuries has been dubbed * Little England beyond Wales.’ 
1886 Pall Malt G. 7 Dec. 1/1 A Conference of all the F.ng- 
lands over sea. 

4 . Short for The King of Jingland^ also for the 
inhabitants of England, or a portion of them, as 
in * Young England’, for whicn see Young. 

*595 StJAKS. John 11. i. 483 .Speake England first, that bath 
bin forward first To speake vnto this Cittie. 

Snglaildm? (i'ljglandai). rare, [f. prcc. + -Bit 
(in quota. 1836, 1855, after Gcr. Englandcr).'\ 
A native of England, an Englishman. 

xBao ScoiT A^t iv, 1 marvel wlrnt blood lliou art— 
neithw Englander nor Scot. 1836 Caklvon E.arly Years (n 
Coleridge, being a noticeable Englander, and a poet withal. 
1855 Thackkray in I.ewes Li/e Goethe vii. vii, The admis- 
sion of these young Englanders. 

ii Blkglailt 4 « G. Her. [Fr. engianti, f. en- (see 
En- 0 + gland ; — L. gland-em acorn.] Bearing 
acorns. 1731 in Bailey, vol. II. 

tSng^W, V. Obs. [f. Kn- 1 -f Gl\iss.] iram. 
a. To fit (a window) with glass ; to glaze, b. 
Po figure in coloured glass. 


xgga Palsgr. S35/*| I euglaase a window with glasse. x; 
Bosxewkll ii. 35 b. The cote Armors . . to I 

pimted . . graued, englasaed. 

Snglaae : see En- prep 3. 

iBngle, obs. f. Angel ; also of Ingle, Obs. 

Engteohdry, -Bchire, obs. IT. Enolishby. 
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tSagl#i*aif V. Obs. Also 4-5 esglayme, 
(4 glym), 5 yngloym. [f. En -1 4- Gleiv slime.] 

1 . trans. To make slimy, clammy, or sticky ; to 
set fast with slime. Also, to clog^ choke, snrieit 
(the stomach). 

1397 Lanql. P. Pi. B. XV. 56 I'he man that moche hony 
eteih ‘ his mawe it en^leymeth. 1387 Tkbvisa Higden 
[Rolls] V. 353 Wih aer infecte and engleymed (I^t. acre 
eorrupto\ 1398 ^Barik de P. R. vii. xlix. (1495) 361 Ache 
and tourment that comyth of humours engleymed in the 
guttes. r a XAOO Marie Arih. 1131 pe guttez and the gone 
. . pat alle cngjiaymex pe gresse, one grounds ter he standex ! 
c 1440 Pron^. Para. 196 Gteymyn, or ynglej'tnyn, visco^ 
tHfdsco. 

2 . Jt^g. To set fast, as in slime, or as a bird with 
birdlime ; to entangle, ensnare. Const, in, with. 

a 1340 Hampcle I'salter xltiL 27 Clcmyd (.V. eni^ymede] 
is in erllie cure wombe. 1340 70 Alex. 4- tiind. 676 F.n- 
glaymed was in gloteiiye * & glsld to be drotinke. r x;38o 
Wks. 111. 250 pcse prestU and Iwse clerkcs. . 
ben most engleymed (wip coveteise]. c 1440 Hylton SusUs 
Per/. \\i. de W. 1494) 1. xliii, Yf thy herte l>e taken & 
engleymed with a veyiie lustc. c X470 Harding Chron. 
liv. ii, I'he Barons were so wdth gold cuglaymcJ. 

8 . intr. To setlle, to slick. 

c 14x0 PalUui. on /lush. x. 69a That noon offes white 
Engluyme uppon the rootes ofher toiinge. 

Hence Bngleimed, ppi. a. Of the tongue : 
Furred. 


x^3 FestwalKV/. de W. i5i5> 16 b, His tongue engleymed 
and his nose blacke, etc. 

t Englei’inoiis, G. Ohs. In 4 englaymous. 

[f. prec. f -ous.] Slimy, venomous. 

ta 1400 Morte Arih. 3685 Som gomes thourgh gyrde 
with gaddys of yryn Coinys gaylichc clede engl.'iymous 
wapenc ! 

Snglifier ;i’i]glifoi|3J>. .SV. ff. next 4 -er.I One 
who renders (a work) into English ; a translator. 

tta4 JZ/aclw. Mag. XV. 565. I only wondt?r how either 
Foscolo or his Knglificr had the wit to pick them out. 

Bnglify (i nglifoi),7^ Sc. [f. Engl>ihh 4 -[i)fy.] 
trans. To make English; to cause to resemble 
English persons or manners. 

t8x9 Wilson hi /ilMku*. Mag. XXVI. 394 Our magnates 
have been Englified in all their notions. 

Sn^dish (i'OgliJ)* G. and sb. Forms : i .^ng- 
liso, Engliao. 2-4 l]ngliach(6, 3 6 EnglisCs, 
-ya, (3 .ASnglia, EIngleis, -ia(a)ce, 4-6 Bng- 
Uaah(e, -iaach, -y88(h(o, -yBache, Xngli8(a, -i8h(e, 
-iashe, (4 EngU^aoh, -ija, Engeli8(ah, -yaoh, 
Ingelia, Yngllaae, 6 Engluah, Ynglyche), 4- 
Engliah. [OK. fnglise, settglisc I’-OTnwc ^ang- 
lisko-, f. *Artgli- (OK. Engle) pi., the Angles, one 
of the Teutonic peoples who settled in Britain 
in *5th c. ; see Angle ^.] 

A, adj. 

1 . In early uses now only //isf. Often with 
ellipsis of pi. sb. as in 2 d. 

When the adj. first occurs in OE., it had already lo.sl its 
etymological sen.se 'of or belonging to the Angles^ (as di.s- 
liiiguishcil from Saxons>. The earliest recorded sense is : 
(Jf or belonging to the group of Teutonic peoples collectively 
known as the AngeUynn (' Angle-kin '—Burda's gens An- 
g/onwf), comprising the Angle.s, Savon.s, and Jutes, who 
settled in Britain during the 5th c. With the incurpor.'ition 
of the Celtic and Scandinavian cleiuents of the population 
into the * Engli.sh ’ people, the adj. came in the tiihc. to be 
applied to all natives of * England ’, whatever their ance.str)'. 
But for a generation or two after the Norman Conquest, 
the descendants of the invaders, though horn in England, 
roiitinued to be regarded as 'French', so that the word 
English^ as applied to persons, was for a time restricted to 
those whose ancestors were, settled in England tefore the 
Conquest. In formal slate documents the distiiu'tion be- 
tween the ‘ French ' and ' English’ inhabitanis of F.nglund 
survived after it had ceased practically to exist ; cf. Enc- 

LLSIIRY. 

r88o AEl/red^ Guthrum’s 7 V(ra/y(Thorpel ii, Gif mnn of- 
sla;^en wcorfle, ealle we Imtefl cfcri dyrne, Englis(.i:e & 
l)«i)iscne. atxooo Ordinance respecting IHstsxte Vl'Uor^) 
vi, Nah nadcr to farenne ne Wyli.se man on yEngli.se lond 
ne iEnuUsc on Wylisc, butan, etc. a toth Laws t/ JEthel- 
red iTnorpct, Gif yEngtisc man Denisene ofslea. <1x087 
Charter Wili, I in Stubbs Set. Chart, 83 Will'm kyng gret 
. . ealle burhwaru binn.sn Londone Frcncisce and Eng- 
lisce. f x^ l,AY, 29404 pat folc pmt was yEnglis, I bid. 
*9457 Of Englisce letxien. Ibid. 31673 Pendaking'is Englisc. 
18^ Bawdwkn Domesday Bk. 345 The Englisn have four 
niougiis in the demesne. ^ i860 Hook Liz/es A bps. (i86tp 
1 . iv. 174 Since the English came into Britain. xSyx K. 
Rouertson /list. Ess. 315 The gradual extension of the 
English name in the course of the loth century is very per- 
ceptible. 

2 . Of or belonging to England or its inhabitants. 

c ingo Liffes Saints (1887)73 ^ engUsche haroncs. 
Bariiour Br/see i. igj Schyrreftys and baihhcys maid ne 
(Edward I].. of Inglis nation. 15.. Karl Sorrky Death 
Sir T. lYyat Foenis^Aldineed.)6o A worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail into fame. 1013 iiHAKS. //en. 
V/ll^\\. i. 143 Would I had iieuer trod this English F.arih. 

Fuli.kk Gd, Th. in Bad T. [1841) 37 The English am- 
bassador. 1796 U., Huntkr tr. St. Pierre's Sind.^ AW. 
<1799) III. 707 , 1 embarked on board an F.nglish .ship which 
had sailed round the world, x8o$ .Si orr l.ast Minst r. Iv. 
xvii, Now every English eye, intent. On Branksome’s armed 
towers w.as bent . x84a Bischoff IVooilen Mannf. ( 1 863 » 1 1 . 
135 English wools rose in price, ite* East Gold Col, A us- 
tra/ia toa To give the English reader an idea of its present 
condition. 

b. In the names of mious trees and plants; 
as BngUah Blm, Ulmus campestris (see Elm) ; 


B. Oalingale, Cyperus longm; 3 D. Maldaziliair, 
Asplenium Trichomanes ; ID. Myrtle, Ugmtrum 
vuigare ; XS. Treoole, Teuerium Seordium. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens in. xxiii. 346 The roote of Cy[p)eniit or 
^English Galangal, ix hoate and dry in the third degree. t86x 
Miss Pratt Flower. /-V. VI. 13 Order. t>/FnK.V4r , ..Sweet 
or English Galingnle. xsfla 'ruRNER Herbed ii. 157 b,TVu:ho- 
manes(that is our "English Maydens heare.) Ksiippceed, etc. 
X578 Lvtk Dodoens in. Ixix (He.'tding), Of English or Com- 
mon Maydenheare. 1879 in Prior Plant-n. X846 SowBRav 
Brit. Bot., "English Myrtle, the Common privet, Ligusintm 
vuigare.^ > 55 * Turnbr Herbal 1. liitja. Germander, 
whychc is also called in Cambrige shyro "Englyshe triacle, 
Ls called in Ureke Chamedrys. 1670 Ray Caial. l*lani. 
Anglia 67 ( Britren & Holl.) In agro Caniabiigiensi English 
Treacle dicitur. x886 In Britten & Holijindi. 

o. In the names of certain di!H:ascs ; English 
Cholera, t English Sweat \ mre the sbs. ^P^ngtish 
Disease i^Alalady), Plnglish Melamholy ; the 
‘ spleen 

1*233 (t 7 ' 14 ' Ptef. t By Foreigners 

. . Nervous Disleinpers, Spleen, Vapours, and Lowness of 
Spir 4 .s, are, in Derision, cafl’d the EnglUh Malady. 1834 M. 
{jOQV> Study 0/ Med. (cd. 4) III. 113 English Melancholy, 
d. elHpt. — * English people, soldiers etc. 

(A T7th c. Sc. writer has the pi. Englishes.) 
xgM Shaks. Hen. F, 1. ii. 111 O Noble English, that 
could entertaine With halfe their Forces, the ftul pride of 
France, xflyx True Noncon/. sai 'I hc viulehces, wherewith 
the EiicIlsIics, during their Dominntion among us, can be 
charged, xyxx Swift l.ett. (1767) 11 1 . 181 Pray observe the 
inhabitants alrnul Wexford ; they arc old English. >765 
HuTCMiNSiJN Hist. Cot. Mass. 1. 146 Freedom might be 
. .granted to all truly English. x8tt Knh'.ht /'op. Hist. 
Eng. V. 165 Th.at terrible battle-field, which the French 
call Ncerwinden and the Etiglish call Landcn. 

8. Iransf. Marked by the chamctcrislics of an 
Plnglishman. Often in laudatory sense: Possessed 
of tlic virtues claimed as peculiarly ‘ English 
*539 Ton.stall Serm. /*alm Sund. (18231 71 Only take an 
enidy^he hart vnto ihe.^ 1695 Enif. A nr. Const. Eng. Pref. 
b He will find the dasiuii to be truly English, that is, sin- 
cere. and honest. IMiki.p.s Eng. Sty/e 40 A mind com- 

pact with sturdy and stdul English elcment-s. 

qu.'i.si'<«/r/. 1784 CowritR Tiroc. 671 Hi.s address.. Not 
F.nglish stiff, but frank and formed to please. 

4 . As the designation of a language (see B. i). 
Hence of words, idioms, grammar, etc, : Belonging 
to the English language. Of literary compositions, 
speeches, etc. : Written or spoken in the English 
language. 

rxooo AClfvic Horn. (Thorpe* II. 358 (Bosw.) Ic f/Etfric 
Ahbod) Resell limbbe wcl feowcrtiR rarspclla on Engliscum 
Rcrcordc. r 1000 — in Sweet Ags. Reader 57 Dti bmdc 
me for oft Engliscra Rewrita.^ esnw Hnli Aieid. 5 Atid 
! sel 5 syon asc muchel on cn^lische leodene ase hch sihfte. 
<11x40 Ureisun in Cotf. Horn. 199 loh habbe i-sungen te 
flesne cnglissce lai. t'ixsp Gen. 4 Ex, 14 Ut of l.aiin ois 
song is dra^en On Engleis spcche. a igoo Cursor M. 34 
(Cott.) Sange.s. .Inglis, frankys, and latinc. /bid, 333 vGbtt . ) 
pis like buke OS translate vnro ungliss tiing to rede. < >440 
/'romp, 140 Eiiglysshc ^eche, Anglunm. 15x6 

I'ilsr. Per/, ( W. dc W. 1531) 1 b, It wa.s put into iny mynde 
to tirawe it in the cngly.sshc lunge. 1580 liu i.i.«)kak (V r/if/tfr, 
'I’hcre be eight vowels of ditfenng sounds in lngli.sh speech. 
1611 Bihle Dedic., 'I’here should be one mure ex.'irt trans- 
lation of the Holy Scripture into the English 'J'ongiic. 
>840 Macaulay Ranke [1854) IL \\xh We now see this 
b(X)k take its place among the English Classics. >847 
Kmfksok Repr. Men, Shaks. Wk-s. (Bohn! I. 357 Our Eng- 
lish Bible is a wondtiful specimen of the strength and iniiMr. 
of the Engli.sh language. 

b. with limiting words as in B. i b. 

*579 Fui.ick Re/ut. //astel 763 Prayers rem.iine still in the 
Saxon or old English tongue. Mod. An Old-English 
eramnmr. Middle-English iilerulurc. It ls not a modern 
Engli.sh word. 

B. sb. 

1 . The English language. Kirsl in the advcrbi.il 
phrase, 'yon [now in) English. Also in phrase, 
the king's, the queen's /•/tglEh, aj.»p. snggesterl by 
phrases like ‘ to deface the kjng’.s coin *. Also 
attrih. as English scholar. 

In 9th c., and prob. much earlier, Englisc w.'is the name 
applied to all the Angle and .Saxon dialecth spoken in 
Britain. The ii.'imc /’.nglish for the language L tniis older 
than the name England for the country. In its most com- 
prehensive use, it includes all th*! dialects descended from 
the language of the early Teutonic conquerors of Britain ; 
but it IS sunicliiiies popularly restricted to the language 
since the close of the ‘ Aiiglo-.Saxoii ' or fully inflected stag^ ; 
.soiiietiiiies to the language and dialects of F.nglaiid proper, 
as distinguished from those of Scotland, Ireland, U. .S., etc.; 
and sometimes to the literary or staiKhard form of the lan- 
guage as distinct from illiterate or ungrammatical speech, etc. 

jl'he u.sR os sb. seems to have originated, not in the ellip.sis 
of any particular word (e.g. xereord) meaning 'language*, 
hut in a vague ahsol. use of trie neuter adj. A similar use 
i.s found in the other I'etil. langs, and in Romanic; cf. Ger. 
an/ deutsch, Fr. en/ranfais, Sp. en castei/ano.] 
c8go K. iEi.FRivD /y,7r</i» in. xix, On siimre cea-stre te iw 
nemned on Englisc Cncoferisburh. c xooo Ags. Gosh. Matt. 
xxvii.46 Hell, Ht:li, lema rahdani? )»ff:t ys on EngfiRC, Min 
God, min (iud, to hwi forleie ]>u me t ^*>75 /-amb. liotn. 
T03 On Istn] is ieweden, Cula, jn-t is ^ifernesse on englisc. 
r iuM Lay. 6317 Wrat l>a la^en on Englis. <i >3110 Cursor M. 
p. 9M Resurrection 340 (Cott.) Kanoni (|>at is on englia 
matsteri. 0340 /bid. 26545 (Ffttrf.i pat now in Ingelis lv.r. 
Cott. cngliK] wil 1 rede, e 1380 Wyclif fVks. (1880) 409 
same sentense in englijsch. 14x7 Bokrnham Seyntys In- 
trod. 4 Wych I purpose now to declare On yngl^. zuis 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, The mater is spirytuall. 
and requyreth moche doclaracion in englysshe. ex^ 
Ld. Bernkrr (title) The hystory of the moost noble and 

2 »-a 
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vaiyaunt knyght Arthur of lytelJ brytayne. translated^ out 
of irensshc iin to englushe. 1598 Shaks. Mtrry IV. 1. iv. 6 
Abusing of Gods {Kitionce, and the Kings Knglish. 1704 
/.ond. (inz. No. 4046/s Maurice Roberts . . a Shropshire 
Man, speaking very bad Knglish. 178a WESt.v.V'M^'^r.USao) 
IV. Tbj Why has be then bad English on evcrjrpage? 1836 
E, Howard R. Rtefer xxxv, They, .put the king's English 
to death so charmingly. 1869 Alpord (fiV/e;, Plea for the 
Queen's English. 

b. The * English * of a special period or district, 
or that which appears in the writings of an in- 
dividual author. Oid JingUsh : in popular use 
applied vaguely to all obsolete forms of the lan- 
guage. According to the nomenclative now gener- 
ally adopted in this country, the Old English 
period ends about 1 100-1150, the Middle English 
period about 1500, when the period of Modem 
English begins. Tlic n.ame Early F.nglish is often 
used vaguely for Early Middle English, or for 
Middle nnd Early Modern English. 

a xaais St. Marker 33 , 1 be inone}i b^t on ure ledene is old 
enslisen efterliS inempnet, iiilius o lalin. 1303 R. Brvmne 
lioHdl. .Syune 7672 Yn a prouerbe of olde englys. 1340 
Ayenb.^ KnglMii of K«nt. 1691 Wim>d Atk. Ojcoh. I. 357 
To the>ie books of Kuphucs, tis said, th.at our Nation is in. 
debled for a new Engli.sh in them. 1887 Ruskin Pretteriia 
11. X, Hooker's PIngTish was the purfectest existing model. 

ta. The * English ' at an nuthor's coiumand ,* , 
means of expres.'^ion in English. Ohs. 
c 1395 Chaucer L. G. IV. 06 Prol.^ Allas, that 1 ne had 
Engiy.'sh, ryme, or pro.se, Stiflisant this flour to 
aryght! CX386 -- .St/r's. T. 39 Myn Englissh cck is insuf- 
tictent. 1631 WcEVEK Anc. I-'uh. JAw. I will set dowiie 
in such English as 1 hauc in the said Legend, or Agon. 

3 . fa. An English sentence to lx* rendered into 
a foreign language. + b. An I^nglish equivalent 
for a foreign word. c. {Sthool slang^ An I£ng- 
lish transbtion : a *crib'. 

r 1000 Ali-fkic (Z.J 359 I-'alle Sas hubbittS .*in Ping. 

be.ah hi for ni«gerny.si;e fela .synd on l«den..«pra;ce. 
I5$a Huun-r, F.n^lyske or vtilgure gcucti by a maistcr to 
S'jholert to be made in latino. x6xa BifiNsr.F.v Pot. Parts 
(i66q) 49 The Englishoi of our [Latin] Prepositions, /bid. 

5j When an English in given to be made Lutint:, what must 
^ou do first ? X679 W. WAr.KKK Diet. Eng. Parti, les Picf., 
The first column contains some Kngltslies. i86a H. C. 
Adams First 7 'uiie 66, 1 sotnetiines have half suspected him 
of learning hU lessons with £nglishc.s. 

4. (llif>l. for * The sense expressed in plain Eng- 
lish the p’ain sense ; also, Plain, true English ; 
t Efiglish out \ and in phrase, In plain English : 
to speak pl.iinly. 

x64j[ Liberty 0/ Cmsc. Pref. Aiij, The plain cngUsh of the 
question is thi.s: whether the Christian Magistrate be 
keeper of t>oth Tables. 1647 Ward .SintJ*. Cobier 12 The 
true Erielisli of ail .. their false Latine, is nothing but a 
gencrall Tvilemtitm of all <!)pinions. 1639 Scott in Burton 
Diary. IV. 377 Tluit is English out. 1670 Pknn Addr. 
Prot. II, 9 5 (169a' 184 This is the English of their Doctrine. 
1703 Si’ANHorK Paraf*h. III. 376 The plain English of what 
he th.-iriEs ( Jod for is in effect but Thus much. 1749 Fin.i)- 
INC To»i yoNes VII. V. <18401 R6 The English of all which w 
. .tbai 1 am in the wrong. 1836 Emxk.sun Traits vii. 
r2X When they unmask cant, they bay, * The English of 
this is etc. 

+ 6. A P^cniish coin (see quot.). Ohs. 

?o xspo in Athenruw {i8()7) 7 Dec. 767 Viij mytis ys nn 
englisne, that is the iij ''* parte of yi. 1540 Act 32 /lett. 
y/Jf, c. 14 A piece of flvminishc mony called an Eng^ 
lyshc, 

6. Printing, a. 'Phe name of a size of type 
smaller than Great Primer and larger than Pica. 

English Type. 

1398 Ord. Stationers’ Co. in //ist. O. E. Lett. Foundries 
(1887' 129 Those in luca Roman and Italic and in English. 
X670 Moxon Print JMt. 8 The Stem of English Capitals is 
6 parts. 1834 J. JoHNsuM Typogr. II. 78 English is called 
Niittel by the uermans. 

b. Old English', a form of * Hhck Letter* 
resembling tiiat used by early English printers ; 
now occasionally employed for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

O. Comb. a. Prefixed to ppl. adjs., as English- 
hoi'n, -bred, -built, -managed, -manned, -rigged, 
-speaking, b. Forming parasynthetic derivatives, 
as English-hearted, -minded. C. Prefixed to other 
adjs., as \ English- Indian, -frisk, ^ -Popish', 
f XSnglish-Saxou, — Anoi.o-Sa xon ; also English- 
Preneh, -German, etc., said of dictionaries 

in which F^iglish words are followed by their ren- 
derings into other languages. 

*8.. Lyttov E. Mattrav. (xSsi) 6 Hut I am •English- 
born. 1880 Kari.k Philot. J'htg. Tong. 4 *55 A largi? body 
of French word-i in our ian^j:uagc . . pronounced as English- 
born Words. x8o8 Bknth\m Si.Rr/orm 80 Such ingenuity 
is n<a wanting to * English-bred tcchnicalisni. c %^n List 
Ships \n M-AT\t\\ Crftwtk Popery 'J'he John and .Sarah, 
of T20 Tun, •English Built. 1848 I.vtton Harold 11. i. 
Many of Godwin's noblest foc.s sighed for the •English- 
hearted Earl. 1613 PuRQUAs Pilgr. ', Descr. India (1864) rat 
fbir 'English-lnriian Socirtie. 1700 Tvrri.l Hist. Eug. 1 1. 
888 All the • Kn Klish - 1 rl sh K nl h 1 s . . ran aw.-iy. 1815 Scott 
fr//V A/, xlii, Three English-Irish peers, 1740 J. Ci.arkf. 
hduc. \ outhteii. 3' 37 Such sort of •Engli.sh-Latin Dic- 
tionaries. x888 Daily Neios 26 Nov, 2/5"'iliis estate has 
alw.'iys I>wn what has been called an •Engtish-managed 
estate. i88a J H Bi.unt A>/ c’A. AV- H. 1 6a Thoroughly 
r.ngivsh-iiunded men such as Gardiner. X799 Neiron in 


Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 97 An *£ng}iah-iiianiMd Frigate. 
X64S Sandkrsom SertH. II. 8 This clamouring against *Eng- 
lish-Poplsh ceremonies. x8u Mamiyat N. Forster xxxvi, 
.She is English built and *Engli$h rigged. 1610 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. 1. Pref., The most aiiaent British and •Eng- 
lish-Saxon tongues. 1895 Rnq. Anc. Const, Eng. 33 As ^1 
his English-S^on predecessors.^ 1797 Nicolron & Burn 
Westmoreland f . 309 Our English-i^on word evil seem.s 
to spriM from the same source. x873F. Hall Mod. 
lisk 146 The •English-speaking people. 1883 Lowrli. in 
Daily Nesus 5 Juljj 6/a We continually hear nowadays of 
the * £ngH.di-speaking race,* of the * £nglish-s|>eaking popu- 
lation*. 1889 Spectator a6 Feb. 300/t Of this happy gift 
. . Mr. Lowell has among £ngHsh-speaking men almost a 
monopoly. 

liiencc English-hood {rare\ 

X883 Lvnm Lintom lone II. xxiii. 260 The Englisli- 
hood uf lung walks in the lanes and fields. 

S&glifdl (i'^glij). V. Forms: 4 Bnglynoh, 
4-6 -issho, -yafs :he, 4- English, [f. prcc. adj.] 
1 . trans. To translate into Enjrlish (a book, pas- 
sage, etc.) ; to give the English equivalent for 
(a word or phrase). 

x^ WvcLiv Bible Prol. xv. To Engli.sshc it aflir the word 
wnUle he derk and douteful. Ibtd., I Eiiglishe it thus. 
^2430 Lylx:. Chorte /lyn/rnBiB) 18 Out of frcnssh how 
that hit eiiglisshid be. 1490 Caxton 4 For 

hyiii, 1 knowc for suflycyent to expowne and englv'tshe 
cuery dyffyciilte that is thciin. 1333 Morr A/ot, v. Wks. 
854/3 Howe be it* the preacher eiiiillsheth it thus. x66o 
Boyi.k Seraph. Ltwe xvii. <1700' 106 Purchas'd for a Ransom, 
the Original Word English'd Redemption. xysS Morgan 
Algiers 1 . Pref. 10 It fully excuses my not Englishing 
them from the Greek my own self. 1807 Ann. Rev. V. 510 
All German verses can lie Englished m fewer syllables. 
187a SiM.'RCEON Treas. Dav. Ps. IxiL 1 If we Englished the 
word, by our word * verily*. 

b. To render in English ortbogiaphy. rare. 

1807 G. Chai.mf:mk Caledonia 1 . 11. vi. 384 I'he common 
word . . is rttadh, or as it is cnglished roy. 

+ 2 . To render into plain English ; lo describe in 
plain terms. Ohs. 

1398 Shark. Merry IF. 1. iii. 51 The hardest voice of her 
l»:hauiour (to Iks tinglish'd rightly) is J am Sir John Fal- 
stafs. 1649 Milton fiikon. v. 24 Those gracious Acts., 
may be ciiglish'd more |)ropcrIy Acts of fcarc. 1671 Flavki 
Fount. I 4 fe viti. 92, 1 am ashamed that my pen should 
English what mine eyes have seen. 

3 . To make English, to anglicize, a. To adopt 
(a word) into the English language ; to give it an 
English character or form. b. nonce -use. To 
subject to Knglish influence. 

x8t4-9 Landok Imag. Conv. (1846) I. 157 Liquenr Is not 
yet Englished. 1879 Walforo Londmiana 11 . 99 The 
Word ' Comfort ' originally Norman «*ind afierward^. englishcd. 
x88o Grant White Every-Day Eng, 21 When a foreign 
word has been transutaiiied into our .speccli and h.xs taken 
firm root there, it should lie thoroughly Englished. z88o 
Browning Dram, Idylls x\. t.y/W9 The man Clive - -he fought 
I'lassy . - Conquered and annexed and Englished i 

Smfflialiablet a- oht. [f, piec. + -amlk.] 

Capalne of being translated into, or expressed in, 
F^nglish. 2864 in Wrdster ; and in mod. Diets. 

JBnglifllied (i'qglljt), ppl. a. [f. Enousii v. 

I -ED •.] T'hat is translated into English. 

1659 Bax I BR Fey Cath. 11. i. 389 Ls not his Doctrine here 
given you in his Englished word.s? 1879 Furnivai.i. E. E. 
T. S. Rep. 20 Trevisa's englisht Higden's Polychronicon. 
i88x Academy 16 Apr. 277 Which the testator got in ex- 
change for a copy of an eiiglisbed version. 

Englislier [f. Enulihh a. and zf, + 

, '**•] 

j 1 . [f. the adj.) An English subject ; a imtive or 
inhabitant of Ii.nglaiid. Chiefly Sc. 

1683 G. Martink Reliq. Divse Andrew il § 1. (1797^ to 
Within twcniie two years as sutnc Englishcrs grunt. 2814 
Scott Wav. xxix. That . . the young Englishcr should pay 
dearly for the contempt with which he seemed , to regard 
him. 2833 l.YTTON Rienzi i. xii, Willlim the Bustard could 
.scarce have found the hardy Knglishets so easy a conquest 
as, etc. i86x Ram.say Scot. Lt/e 4 Char. vl (cd. 18) 187 
Not ill veiy good humour with the Englishcrs. 

2 - [f. the vb.] One who translates into English. 
1800 Month. Mag. X. 319 The most fortunate cnglisher of 
Klopstock. 1879 Furnivall E. E. T. S. Rep. 8 'J’he eng- 
lishcr of the French Kom.ance, probably a clergyman of . . 
Exeter. i88x Academy 12 Mar. 187 Few Englmhers have 
been .<10 successful in giving the flavour uf French verse. 

Snflflishi&ir (Lqglijiq), vld. sb. [f. English v. 
+ -ING 1 .] a. The action of the vb. English, b, 
eoncr. An JCnglish rendering or version. 

a Hamroi.r Psalter Metr. Pref. 42 This holy man . . 
in all his cnglysching 1331 aftur the latyn taketh cuurs. 
x|^ W, Wrudk Eng. /Wfrv>(Arb.» 34 'The englishing of 
/I'.ncidos of Virgin. ^ 1607 Tovs\r.\.\. Serpents 1 1658] To Rdr., 
The second exception taken against the former Treatise, 
was the not Englishing or translating of the Latine Verses. 
1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4 .SW//. 1^ Which [word] they 
have stuck so closely to in their KngHshings of r.atine. 
xWk Athenmnm 9 Jan, 65/1 .Some of Mr. .Sicvclclng'K ‘ Eng- 
lishingpi ' seem to have stopped rather short of English. 

Bnglisllisiii (i I'art. [f. English 

4 -ISM.] In various occasional senses : The cha- 
racteristics peculiar to the English ; English modes 
of procedure ; a manifestation or product of English 
character; attachment to what is English. 

zSJiS Taifs Mag. XXII. 177 He .. certificated, his pa- 
triotism when only an exceM of English-ism was imputed. 
2865 J. W. Kavk Sep^ War (heading of chapter) The Pro- 
gress of Englishbm (i.e. the remodelling of land tenure in 
India according to Englirii nottons]. y86B MAVmt Rtiu 


Child W(fe xtx. (x888) lox In hia own features . . there was 
an unmistakable expression of * Englishism*. 2879 Indian 
Daily N. s Oct., An Englishism, .which foreigners note. 
SngliidilT' (i riglijli), adv, [f, as prec. + -ly 52 .] 
In an Knglish manner, By means of an 
English word; in English (pAj.). b. After the 
manner of the English people, like an Englishman 
or Englishmen, {/are in mod. use.) 

X3S9M0RB Dial. Iferesyes 1. Wks. 921/x If he wold call the 
priesles englishly. 2565 J. Hai.lr//u/. Expast. 113 Sea- 
rificatio, ud cutis Sculpture, englishly Scariiication. s6oa 
Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxii. (i6ia) 300 Arm'd be euery 
hand .and heart hence, Englishly, to beat Spaine. 1641 
Sir B. Ruovaro in Kushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (16921 1 . 315 It 
behoves us. .to be Englishly sensible of the Injustice. 1765 

H. Waltolk Lei. iff. Mann (F. Halb. 2818 Jas. Mill 
Let. 30 Apr. in Matvey NapieVs Corr, (1879' *9 Englishly. 
educated people are all hostile to him. x8|M Sala Gas-lignt 
4 D. XV. 168 Voices anything but tEnglLshly) human. 

Englishman (i’^gliJmSn). [f. English + 
Man.] a man who is English by descent, birth, 
or naturalization. The historical senses of course 
follow those of English a. ; in mod. use, unless 
otherwise dctei mined by context (as in Englishman 
by descent, naturalized Englishman), the word 
means one born in Flngland or of English parents. 

c 9^ Lams 0/ JEthelstan i. prm. (Thorpe>, Ic wille Sast 
Se fedah ealle wmja an earm Engliscinon. cxaog Lay. 
1973 Ah Engllsceincn [Txa75 Knglissemen] hit habbed 
.iwciid. a 2300 Cursor M. 342 (Gotl. ) Of ingland ))c nacione 
Er englijs men in comune. 2387 Tkrvisa Higden 33 I'o 
calle the men of the londe englisshmen. x^ Caxton 
Chrvn. Eng. ccxli. 267 Thurugh neljpe and comfort of oiir 
cnglysshincn. 2323 Ld. Bkknlrs Etviss. I. cvu. ij^^TIwr 
wa.H no Englytishman of arines, but that hud ii. or lii, pri- 
soners. 2393 Shark. Rich. II, 1. iii. 3oc> Though banish'd, 
yet a truc-borne Englishman. z6aA Bkdlll i.ett. iv. 80 
Many Englishmen, conuertentur ad Domiiium Deum. 2702 
Dr For Irue-born Eng. I. 310 Englishman's the common 
N^nne for all. 2791 Mrs. Kauclifkk Ro»n. Forest ii, Th.'U 
Englishman that used to come with his master to our 
house. 1863 Land. A’rr'. 10 Jan. 35/2 A thoroughly vulg:;ir 
Kuglishnian is as ollensive an animal as the human mind 
can well imagine. 

b. Englishmans Foot (American) : see rjuot. 
2687 Clayton yirginia in /^hil. Trans. XLI. 145 Our 
I Plantain .. they call the EnglLshman’s-luot. 2862 Mrs. 
i Lanrkktkr Wild Flmvers 109 Plantain . . has been named, 
by the natives in some of our settlements, ‘ the ir.nglish- 
niatj's Foot', 

E’nglishness. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being English, or of displaying 
English charactcrislics. 

2B04W. Taylor iti Robberds Mem, 1 . 512 The Englishness 
of several fairy-tales supposed to be French. 2838 Few 
Monthly Mag. LIIL zi8 The EngIiHhncs.s of everything 
about in.Tii, woman, and child burn in the island. 2884 
Aihenmon T9 Jan. 93/3 The attmclion of the face of the 
Hon. Ci. Seymour Conw.ay . . lies in it.s ICnglishncKs. 

Englishry ii'qghjri)- Forms : 5 SogliHlierio, 
7 englocbery, -esherie, Englichird, -ishird, 
-ishrye, 8 Eogleoerie, -osohird, -esoyro, -ioh- 
orio, 7- Englisliry. [ad. AFr. tnglccherie, f. 
englcschc, ad. MF). englisch, Ekglthh ; see -iiv,] 

I . The fact of being an Englishman. Chiefly 
in legal phiase Presentment of EngUshfy \ the 
offering of proof that a slain person was nn Eng- 
lishman, in order to escape the fine levied (under 
the Norman kings) upon the hundred or township 
for the murder of a ‘ Frenchman * or Norman. 

Bracton, followed by the legal antiquaries of the 17th c.. 
represents this as the continuation ofa similar practice under 
t he Danish kings ; but no evidence to that eflcct seems to 
be known. 

[erzz^a Britton I. vii. (1865) 38 Et volums qe nul murdre 
.soit ujugie par la ou acun parent nl mort peusc estre 
Irovd, qi peuse moiislrer qe il fust Engleys, et is&i pre- 
senter de ly Kngicseheriej. x6ao J. Wilkinson Trent. 
Coroners 4 Sheriffs 8 By a statute made 14 E. 3. c. 4 the 
presentment of Englcchrry was wholly abrogated and an- 
nulled. 2649 Sbi df.n Laws Eng. 1. xl. I17391 62 I'liis custom 
lasted long afler the Normans time, the' Dane being only 
changed into the Norman, and was called Englishire. 2742 
T. Robinson Gavelkind u. ix. 375 Before the Presentment 
of Engleschire was taken. 2862 Pkakson Early 4 Mid, 
Ages Eng. 380 Unle.ss proof of ‘Englishry’ were made by 
the four nearest relatives of the deceased. 1883 Fkf.rman 
Impress. U, S, iv. 16 All accepted the statement of what 
I may call their Englishry. 

2 . That part of the population, csp. in Ireland, 
that is of English descent. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1 2470 Harding Ckron, ccxxxi. iv, Lone of all the land 
He [the duke of York] had amonge the Englishcrie alwaye. 
x6oo Dvmmok Ireland <2843) ^ ouch good lawes as tende 
to the preservation of the Englishrye. Z79S Burkk Let, 
Sir //. Langrishe Wks, 1842 1 . 5^3 I’he ptjpciy laws . . as 
applied lietween Englishly and lri.shry. 2876 Gkckn Short 
Hist, vii. 8 8 (1882) 434 The . . Englisn law. .made treason- 
able nny marriage of the Englishry with persons of Irish 
blood. 

b. An English po])ulation; English people 
generally. In a town : An English quarter, rare, 
2867 Howells Hal, Journ, 165 There was, beside nu- 
meroiLs Englishry in detached bodiM, a trocm of Germans. 
2867 Fref-man Form. Conq, icd. 3) I. v. 3x0 There was an 
EMiish and a Welsh town, an Englishry and a Welshry. 

^ [f. EmQU»H 4 Vt'oMAN-] 

A woman who is Knglish by descent, birth, or 
naturalization ; see Englishman. 

2330 Palwr. 2x7/1 Bnglysshewoman, meghsehs. 1847 
Ward Simp, CobUr 23 Never was any peoj^e under the 
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Sun «o tick ...of new fashions as Rnglisb-women. 1817 
Byiok Ixxxix, Where an Englishwoman sometimes 

faints* Italian females don't do so outright. s86o FKouna 
yi. 4a Above all things let her remember to be 
a Spod English* woman. 

!B*nglidiy, a. mnce-wd. [f. aa prcc- + -if.] 
Characteristic of what is English (as opposed to 
American, etc.). 

1880 Scribn. Mag, Feb. 633 * A fogger going to fodder hU 
rattle ' . . * before the summer ricks are all carted ' , . how Kng* 
lij^such sentences sound ! 

snglobe Cengl^n-b'), V. Also 7 in-, [f. Kk- > + 
Globjs. Cf. Fr. en^lober,'] irons, a. To form 
into a globe, make globular ; to round ; in quot. 
refi, and Jig, b. To enclose in, or as in, a globe ; 
in quots.^i''. 

x6xt Fi.oki^ Agglohare^ to en*globe or make round, xfiai 
Milton Ch. G(n*t. Wks. 1738 I. 53 Prelaty . . must be fore il 
to dissolve und unm.'iko her own pyramidal figure . . inglobe 
or incube her self among the Presbyters, a 1843 Foster in 
Rife ^ Corr, (i846( I. 184 If . . it lyouthful energyl could 
be cnglobed . . within the bosom of the young adventnrftr. 
1858 Sraks a than. ii. x. 935 The degree in which the hea* 
vens are englohuil within us. 

Sngloom : .see En- pref. ^ a. 

+ E]|glo*8e, V. Ohs. tram, ? To paint, polish. 

X4m Lyxxi. Chron. Ttiyy 1. v, In his chambre englosed 
bryht and cleare 'J'Imt Rhone full shene with gold & with 
asurc. 

t Englue'i V. Ohs. Also 4 engloue. [a. Fi. 
englue-r^ f. cn- (see Kx-l) ^glu biidliine.] 

1. tfans, 'I’o fasten down or close with, or as 
with, glue, lit, and Jig, 

*393 <»owF» i'onf. IIL 31* He sighe and redy fondc This 
colfre made and well engined. <1430 I.vnr:. fiochas 11. 
xxviii. (1554) 65 a, And that theyr iyen by none yllusions 
Be not cijglucd. 1475 Caxton Jnsou 81 But wlnni their 
mo.sels ben cnglued. 

b. To attach, connect closely, fig, 

CX4M Lydg. VI. xti. (15^41 150 u, Euery surfet en- 

gluctlcs to other And one misrule hringeth in an other. 

2 . To fix to the spot, as (a bird) with birdlime ; 
hcncc, to ensnare, fascinate. 

*393 fiowiiR C\mf, 1.331 He h.ith my l.Tdy ro englcucd 
She woll nought th.Tt he lie remeued. f 1430 I..yi)G. Hochas 
11. XXX. (X534) 66 b, Deceit, that . . Folkes cnglueih. 

Englut (ciiglt^'t), V, arch. Forms : a. 5 on- 
glot, 6 engloutto, 6 - englut. 6 inglutte, 
7, 9 inglut. [Really two words ; 1 1) ad. OF, cn- 
glotir (Fr. enghtitir) x-A-., ingluttirc^ f. w- (see 
In-) + gluttirc to gulp, swallow ; (a) f. Kn-I + 
Glut v,] 

1 . tram. To swallow, swallow up ; to gulp down, 

X49X Caxton I'ifas Pair. (W. <Ie W. 1.^95) 1. li. to8;i/i, 
Boiinden with thehoundcsofthe deuyll, and englotted in his 
bely. X534 Lo. Urmnk.rs Cotd, Pk, AI.A uret, (1546) H vilj, 
Wyll ye . . enire .i^i.Tync into the swalowe of the see, for to 
rngloutte you? 1581 J. Biu. Unddm's Aurrt/. (Xwr, 320b 
Themselves engliutyng P.'irlrichc.s, I’eacockes, Woocicoi kc.s. 
1607 Shaks. Tt/non ii. ii. 175 How many prodig.'tll bits hauc 
Slaiios and Pe/.ints 'I'his night cni^Iutted. 1824 Cary Dante 
(Ch.andos) 169 Inveterate wolf ! whose gorge ingluls more 
prey, 'T'han any beast beside. xSia I.. I leNT' Traml. Wks. 
262 Night . . hath got thee; To clulch and to englut thee. 

2 . To glut, satiate, lit, and Also ref. 

X57X Asm AM St Mew. i. lArb.) 50 iJeing once iiiglutted 
witli vanitir, be will streight way loth all lenriiing. 

Nashk Cttrisf’st T. (1613) 157 Who-scicuer cnglutteih him- 
.sclfe, is guilty of his ownc death. x6xo Uislrio-mastix 
V. 183 To englut Their besri.'ill and more brutish .ippciilcs, 
x6x9 North's Guenara's Dtall Pr. 701/2 Hee liaddc in- 

S 'uttcd himstclfc with the variety of meates hee did eat at ' 
c feast, c x8oo Downeman Ragnar l^edhrach^ There the 
wild beast inglutled s tood. x87a Bj.ackik Lays /light. 53 
Hungry war Kir’luts bis tigcr-niaw. 

Hence Euglu'ttod, ppl. a. 

18x4 Cabv Dante (Chandos^ 66 Wretched ventricle, That 
turns th’ cngliitled aliment to dross. 

■j* En^lU'te, V. Akh. Ohs. [app. ad. med.L. 
*mgtiitare, corresp. to F. englttcri see Enoi.ue. 
Cf. Pr. englufir.'] tram. To close with slime or 
glue ; to seal up (a ve.« 5 .sel), make air-tight ; im- 
plied in Englu'ting, ziht. sh. (See Enliitk.) 

Chaucer Ctian, Yew, Prat. 4 T. 213 What sholdc 
1 tellen . . Of the pot and gla.sses engliityng [v. r. enlutyng] 
That of the £yr my^hte passe out no thyng. 1584 K. Scot 
Disc, iVitchrr, xiv. i. 294 Mystical! lermes of art, as. .tlieir 
subliming, amalgatning, engluting [marginal nott't enlut* 
ing). 1699 CoLKR, Englnting, gluing or glued, stopped. 

II Slltflyn. Sometimes in Welsh pi. englynion. 
[Welsh J In Welsh poetry, a stanza (now always 
a quatrain) of a certain metrical structure. 

i6xa Drayton Polyolbion iv, 59 In Englin.s some there 
were that on their siibicct .straine. ibid, note p. 67 Kngliiis 
arc couplets interchanged of 16 and 14 feet called Paladiries 
and Penscis. x866 Cornk. Mag. Mar. 28 About 2000 engly* 
nion or epigrammatic stanras. x^$Anderitia 1, xii. 236 
Bards, your choicest englyns <iing. 

11 Sngobe (eng(5u*b). [Fr.l (See quot.) 

f8«j7 Birch Anc. Pottery CiSsS- 1 f. 326 An engobe or white 
coating of pipe-clay, with which the potter covered the 
vase. 1875 Fortnum Maiolica i. 9 The translucent coat 
through which the white 'slip* or 'engobe' became ap- 
parent. 

Bngod, -gold, -golden : see ’Em- pref. 1 1 b. a. 
Sngora (en^**j), v.^ Also 6 engoar, Ingore, 
7 Ingoar. [f. lE.v-1 + Gorb jA] trans. To steep 
in gore ; to make gory, stain with blood. 

>883 Nashb CkrisPs T, (16x3) 39 He shall . .Oxen, Sheepe, 


Canunels, idely eMore. *397 Danibl Civ. VYares viiu ii. 
This new chosen Lord . . with the sword. .Ingor'd his new* 
wome crowne. .<ri 8 xx Chatman /Had xii. 312 A high- 
flown eagle, .sustain'd a dragon all engor'd In her Wrong 
seres, /hid. xxi. aa (D.) The flood blush'd to be so much 
engor'd With such base souls. 16x5 W. Hull Mirr, of 
Maiesiie 86 ThU bloud. wherewith 1 am ingoared. cx8oe 
D0WNMA.N Ragnar Loahroek tii Evans O, Ball. 1 II. iv. 113 
With hunger keen the trenduuit sword Wide the Scarfian 
rocks engor'd. 

Hence EngO'red, ppl. a. Ohs. 
x6os Return fr, Pamass. ir. v. iv. (Ark) 69 There shalJ 
engoared venom be my inke. 

t EnffOUW, vA Ohs, rare. [f. En- l + Gobe v.] 
tram. To gore, wound deeply; fg. to ‘goad’, 
infuriate. Hence EngoTod, ppl. a. 

XS90 Stknscr F. Q, It. yiti. 4a As salvage Bull . . When 
rancour cloth with rajrc him once engorc. /hid. in. v. 28 
By the great persue wdiicli she there perccav'd ; Well hoped 
Rhcc the beast engor’d had bccne. X596 /hid. iv. ix. 31 
As W'hcn an e.Tgcr mastiffe once doth prove The last of 
biuud of soiue engured bca.st. 

Engorgd Also 6 ingurge, 6 8 

ingorge. [a. F. engorge rt f* in \ gorge Gouok, 
throat.] 

1 . tram. To fill the gorge of; to gorge, feed or 
fill lo excess; chiefly refl. Also (rarely) intr. for rejl. 

Prob. firRt used (in Eng.) with ref. to hawks ; see Oorgk. 
1515 VIARCI.AY Egloges It. 11570) A vj/i A birtic well in- 
gorged kcpc.s well her nest. 15^ Covkkuai.z E.rasm. l^ar. 

I Cor. viii. 4 Engorge and pamper vppe iheinsclues with 
fle.sh offered to idolles. XM7 North Diatl of Princes 6a a, 
To ingurge theinselvc.s withw-yne. 1603 1 loLLAND/Vw/^rv h‘s 
Mor. 121 j You sit duvvne to meat, .hut tour.h not one dish, 
leaving them afterwards for your servants to engorge them. 
Selves therewith. 1667 Milton /*. L. ix. 791 Greedily she 
ingorg’d without restraint. 

a 1559 Doiaian ill Mirrour forMagistr. (1568) N 8 b, 
With pleasures cloyed, engorged with the fyll. X689 'I‘. 
Pi.Ji.NKKT Char. Gd. Commander 16 A Cur engorged with 
asperity. 

b. trausf. in passwe: To be filled to c.xccss, 
crammed. Chiefly Fath. of animal ti.ssues or 
org.ans : To be congested with blood. 

1599 Itroughtons /.At. i. 6 Virulrtiii letters . . ingorged 
with impudent lies. 163a Litiigow Tran. x. 499 'i'he kiucr.s 
are itigorged with Salmontl. 1834 J. Fokukk LaeHnrt 's Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 213 The surrounding pulmonary .substance . . 
was rc(l and engorged. 1869 H. Us.shf.k in E.ng. Meek. \ Dec. 
272/2 These vcs.seii» are congc.Htcd, or engorged with blood. 

2 . To put (IVxxl) into the fforge ; to devour 
^^reedily. Also /nwsf. and fig, lo swallow up (.'i.s 
a vortex). 

1341 Ei.yot /mage Gov. (1556) 7a b, Also ingorgeyng 
mcate upon ineate. 1609 Holland Amin. Marcel, x.xui. 

vi. 237 Neither doth any man, after he hath ont;c s;itisfieil 
hifi hunger, eiiEorge su|K:rl 1 iious moats. X798 Month. Mag. 
VT. 366 Prepare nut to ingorgc The eternal pyramids. x8j> 
Nkalk Med. //vmus 48* Eiiigorg'd in former years, their 
prey Must Death and Hell restore lo<lay. 

ahsof, X739 f7»v/V<riw«5 142 Ingorge once more, /hid.yjt^ 
l.argely ingorge, and labour thro’ the Treat. 

Hence Eugo'rged ppl. «., Engo'rger sh., Bn- 
gOTging vhl. sh. 

i^a Hullf.vn I'ief. agst. .Sickness. Sicke men, 4t-. 65 a, 
'I’liis will not belpc 10 digest your ingorged full str>in.Tck. 
X598 Fiohio, /littorafore. a deuourcr, a glutton, .an r.n* 
gorgi'.r. x6ki C'otgk., htgorger, A r.Tiicncr, glutton, gulr.h, 
ingorger. E.ugorgement. a glutting, rauening, dcuouring, 
in^rging. 

Engorg^ement (eng/)'jd.:;nifiit). [f. Engouuk 
V, + -MKNT.] a. T'he action of engor^jing. b. 
Tlie .state of being engorged, in various .senses, 
csp. Path, the congestion (of a tissue or organ) 
with blood, secretions, etc. 

x6tx Spkku Hist. Gt. lirit. ix, xvL (1632) 844 The warre 
cates on still in the bwly of France, but not with so .sh.arpc 
tc«.*th, nor so full cngoigcincnt as before. x866 A. Flint 
/'rim. Med. < 1880) 163 'riie period cluritig which the affected 
lobe is in the state of active congestion or engorgement. 
xSya Darwin Kmoiwns xiii. 325 'Phe engorgement of the 
face, cars, and eyes w'itli blooit. 1873 lIoLLAttn A, Ronnie. 

vii. 1 18 His .aim was . . never to press to engorgement the 
receptive faculties. 1878 Naphf.vs Phys. /A/e iVoman 11. 
233 Averting the violent rush of the milk . . and the fonse- 
qiiciil enjjorgcmciii of ilie breast. tSSt Raywonu Mining 
Gloss.. Engorgement , the clogging of a furnace. 

t BngO’tiah, v. fumce-wd. [f. En- • + Got(!I) f 
-ISH.] tram. To cla.ss or designate as * Gothic 
x 6«4 F.velvn tr. Ereart's Arehit. Pref. s/I o Engotish . . 
after their own capricious humour an infinite many which 
do All pass tinder this apt>cUation. 

II EllgOXlO]ll 61 lt 9 ongoii- 

ment. [Fr. : lit. obstruction in the throat] Un- 
reasoning fondness. 

1848 T iiackkray V’an, Fair xxxiv. (1866) 280 Slie repaid 
Miss Crawley’s engoument by artlcvs sweetness and friend- 
ship. 1851 ,SiK F. Palgkavc Norm, 4 Eng. 1 . lntiod. 44 
Swayed by the engouemcni for classical Hierature. 

Engouled (cngw ld), a. Her, [.ad. hr. engoitlk, 
fem. pa. pple. of engoukr. f. en in + OF. giftile 
(F. gtieulc') mouth (of a beast). The mod. l.)icts. 
give the Fr. form engoulA?.] 

An epithet applied to bt:nd.«t, cros.ses, saltiers, 
etc., the extremities of which enter the mouths of 
animals. X830 Robson Brit. Her. Gloss. 

+ S]lff01l*t6d, ///. <*• 0 />s, Also 5 ongowted. 

S ' f. En- ^ + Gout drop.] ? Marked with spots like 
rops of blood. 

fX^Bk, Hawkyng in Ret, Ant, 1 . 396 This hawke U 


engowted into braell ende. 1677 N. Cox Cwti, Reeif niton 
Ii. 1x7061 58 Her Brail feathers are engouted betwixt red 
and black. 

Engown : st?e En- pref. i i a. 
t Eo|;ow*8ohede, ppl. a. Ohs. rare^ [Ety- 
mology and meaning uncertain : cf. OF, estgousse 
stout, fleshy.] " • 

?a Z400 Morte Arth. 2053 A dragone engowschede. 
Engraca (engir‘-.s), v. Also 7 in-, [f. En-^ + 
Gkack j^.] ta. To introduce into favour (cf. 
ingratiate) ohs. b. To put grace into. 

Hence Engrwoed, ppl. a. Engra'oer, one who 
or that which cn graces. 

x6xo G. Flftchi-.r Christ's^ Viet, in Farr *S, P. Jas, J 
(1848) 74 Ingruc'l into so high a favour, /i 1641 Bp. R. 
Mount AGO .Aets^ Monum. (164a' 335 His intent was. .to in- 
grairc his service with King Herod. 1874 Puskv Lent. 
Serm. 109 He, , inadc it a violence lo ibeir eiigraccd nature, 
not to choose H im. x866 — Mirac. I'rayer 5 (.Jod is its 
Eni^cer, its Indwcllcr. 

+ En^a'ded, ppl a. Her. Ohs. rare - AUo 
in-, n. En- l + Guai»k + -kd.] (See quot.) 

^486 kk. .St. Athan's, tier. Dij b. Off a cron etigraylid or 
cngradiil. /hid. Thr.i ar cable armys engradit for incy ar 
tuiide of ii coluuris the wich graditly ar broght to {^edir oon 
culoiirc into another colonic, thhf. Diijb, I'hcr w also a 
paring of ariii^ of ij colours liigradyt. 

tEngra’ff, ingra'ff, V. Ohs. or arch. [f. 

En- *, 1 n- + Giiaff vi] 

1 . Engraft?;, i. 

cx4M» Pallad. on l/nsb. iv. 33 He .. nygh the roote in- 
grafleih liU sarment. 1590 Maulowk xnd Pi. Tanthurt. 11. 
in, Th.it ZoacLiin, that fruit of bitterness. That in the midst 
of fire i» ingrnff’d. a 26x7 Baynf Efh. 141* before 
Wee engr.aflc u Science, wee rut it, and set it for incision, 
a 1^7 C owLEV .S'Aortness Life Wks. (1688) 138 Who does a 
.slight and annual Plant engraff Upon a lasting stock. 

2. fig. Engraft v. 2. 

c X449 Phcim:k A'c/a*. 563 He is oner greet to be ingraflid 
here. xs4a Bccon Chrishn. Banq. Wks. (1843) 74 rle is 
' the vine,' in whom we being ingraffed must needs bring 
ffirth much fruit. X56X T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 11. 145 
Hu did alter a certain iiiancr engralTe them into y” house- 
hold of Abraham. x6o5 Ahsw. Supposed DiscosK Ram. 
Dtxtr. «tc. 46 They be niatricuiated and ingmffed to the 
University. t64x Milton Ck. Diseif, 1. (1851.) 20 How 
lu.'iny .surreptitious works arc ingraff'd into the legitimate 
writings of the Fathers. x66o R. Cork Ptwertf- .Snhj. 83 
That there is a God. .is. .naturally ingraffed into the minds 
of all men. 1695 E. Wici.i'HMSN liMshandm, ManHaUxtm) 
43 There arc loo many, who, iho' cnyraflfcd into the Churcli, 
live iiu Ixrttcr. .than many Heathens. x/M Grolnanns 234 
'1 he better to ingraff In Mein'ry cv’ry uscTul Paragraph, 
b. To beget, rare. 

X864 SwiKiiUMNE Alalanta 963 LChildrcti] All holy burn, 
engraffed of Tantalu.s. 

tc. In passive.'. To be closely attached to. Ohs. 
X597 .Sii AKS. 2 l/en, 1 1 \ 11. ii. 67 You hauc bccne so Icwdr, 
.*1011 HO much ingrafted to Falstaffe. 

1 Icnce Bnsfra'irad,///.^. BnirrA’fr«r, Bngrair- 

IngTi zdd. sh. Bninra’Anaxit« Engkaftmrnt. 

15B6 r. Ro(.;ivRS 39 Art. (i6ait 135 Before men be re- 
generate, they are . . not engrufled, hut wild olives, x^ 
Shaks. Otk. 11. iii. 145 With one of an ingraft Irifirmitie. 

<r 16x9 Donnf. Bici8ni'nTo« (1644) 8i This first ingT.-iffcd and 
inhorne desire, x6a^ T. Goouwin 'PriatChr. Grtmtih 8 He 
is the ingraffer, and tmplanter of all the hninchcs into this 
Vine, a 1653 Vinks Ltyrd's Sufp, (16771 285 'J'he one seals 
our engrafting and iiTi|ilaiuing into Ciirist. 1705 Sianhopf 
I'araphr, III. 52 Engrafting .. incurporafes one sort of 
Plant with a Tree of another. ^1638 Mi.ok Wks. 1. xlii, 
2^By (heir .spiritual cngraffmcnl into him. 

Engraft, ingraft (cn-, ingraft^ v. In 7 
pa. pple, eugraften. [f. En- 1 , In- + Graft.] 

1 . tram. To gr.«ift in ; to insert (a scion of one 
tree) as a graft into or npon (another). Also absol, 

rr 1677 Barrow Senn. III. xxiii. (R.), Upon the wildest 
stock divine hushamlry ran engraft most excellent fruit. 
X70X Cunningham in/’ 4 /y. Tram. XXIII. 1206 When they 
ingnaft, they do not slit the .Stnck as wc do, but cut a .small 
slice off the outside of ilic Slock. 173a Bi.kkki.i:y Alciphr. 

I. 8 14 If upon .a plum-tree peaches and .-ipricots are en- 
grafted. X797 Holchoi rti . Trav.^cn. 2 I Mx.367 

Trees, .which, Viy engiaftiiig, brar two kinds of fruit. x8xo 

J. Smith I'annrama Se. ^ Art If. 64* • Pear-trees are pro- 
ptigaied by cngr.ifting. .upon free .stock.s. 

D. tiansf 'Jo set firmly in. 

*793 I^meaton Edystone /-. $ 83 'I’he foundation stones of 
every course were eii^r.Tfted into, or rather rooted in the 
nx k. //‘id, if 245 A .socket, whereby the courses would have 
been mutually engrafted. 

2 . Jig. ((.)f!cn with express reference to a meta- 
phorical Mrc:u‘, ‘stock’, etc.) a. To implant 
(virtues, di.sposilions, sentiments) in the mind ; to 
incorporate (a tiling) into a previously existing 
system or unity, (an alien) into a race or commu- 
nity ; and the like. b. Gonst. on, upon : To super- 
add (.someth ing advciititions) to something already 
existing wliich staves .as a basis, f c. Comm, To 
add to the stock of a trading company (cf. En» 

GltAP'IMKNT 3.) 

a. 1585 Am*. Sa novs .S'enn. (184 r) 1 »4This word . .would tool ' 
out vice and ingraft virtue. X033 Earl Mancim. AtMcmda 
(16361303 'i'his ardent Love engraft ing me into God by her 
uniting venue. 16^ ' 1 '. Johnson Ir, ParefsCkirurg, xxiv. 
ii. (167B1538 Ix^At that their sad.. and pensive cogitalions, 
xliould lie. .etigrafieii in the issue. x8^ Swan Spee, M. v. 

I 3. <16431 161 Finding that .suine false tenets were engrafted 
amongftt the ignorant, tfiae Kocf.rh Naatnan Ep. Ded. 3 Yet 
(Sod hath ingrafted your Honour into another stocke. 1843 
Milton Dworee tv ilL (xSsx) 70 This cannot be lesse then 



BiroxuiVATioir. 

to inirraft «n into the substance of the law. 1717 WmiipN 
Jostphus' Antiq, xvix. xii. 1 1 A certain young man.. in- 

S ufted himself into the kindred of Herod by the resem* 
unce of his countenance, a 1754 Fiki4)ing Rtmedy Aj^ict. 
Wks. 177s IX. 247 Acijuiring solid lasting habits of virtue, 
and ingiafting them into our character. 

b. 1&7 Milton P. /-. xi. 35 All his works on mee Good or 
not ingraft, my Merit those Shall perfet, and for these 
my Death shall pay. 1736 Brrkrley App. Qutrisi 11. 
t 106 It may . . be fatal to engraft trade on a national 
bank. 1790 Duhkb /•>. iPsw. MlHcs. V. «3a You can . . in- 

S aA any description of repubtick on a monarchy. 1800 
UNOAS in J. Owen Wellitleys Disp, 563 The addition 
made to j'our European infantry.. being enmAed on old 
disciplined well seasoned regiments. iBay J. Powkll /V 
T'M/vicd. 3> 11.3^5 An executory limitation [is] engrafted on 
an alternate contingent renudnder in fee on another. 1839 
Alison //w/, Europt (1849-50) 1 . Introd. f 18 On the de- 
t^tyed stock of urban lib^ty they ingrafted the vigorous 
shoots of pastoral freedom. x8^ Macaulay Hitt, Eng. 
in. 524 A bill of {>ains and penalties, .should be. .engrafted 
on the Bill of Indemnity. x88x Grant Cami-mnians 1 . i. 
14 It had been added Co, or engrafted on, the tall, old, 
square b.Tronial tower. 

O. *697 I.iJTTRELL liriH ReL (1857' IV. 164 Whether they 
would admit talleys and their own notes to be engrafted 
upon their stock. 

3 . To graft (a tree), to furnish with a graft. 

1794 Martyn R&fmean's Rot. vii. 73 Fruit-trees are some- 
what in the same case, by being ingraAed. 

fb. To introduce small-pox vims into (a per- 
son’s system) ; = iNotJirLATE. Ohs. 

*7*7 T.AOY M. W. Montagur Lttt. 1x887) 1 . viS The lioy 
was engrafted last Tuesday . . 1 cannot engraft the girl. 

JBagraftation lengraft^i j^n). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ATION.] The action of engrafting. 

*8*6 G. S. Fabbr Origin Pag. idol. II. 433 RngraAation. 
*817 — Eight Dissert. (184s) 111 . 372 JngraAatioh. a *853 
Koukktson Serm, .Ser. iv. xxviii. aij The result of that cn- 
graAation was, that the fruit, .savored partly of the new 
graft, and partly of the old stock. 

Sngrafbed tengra-fted), ppl. a. [f. Enouaft 
V. I n the senses of the vb. lit. and Jig. 
Engrafted holding \ *= ICmphyteusim. 
c'k6m StiAKs. .SV»«N. XXX vii, I make my love engrafted to 
this .store. i6*x Birle Jns. i. 21 Koceiue with tnecknes.se 
the engrafted word. *657 Austen Emit Trees 11. 21 The 
Tree is certainly good, an ingr.ifted 1 'rec. lyax Land. (ias. 
No. 5934/2 The Proprietors of the Ingrafted slock are re- 
quired to make the Payment of 3/. per cent. *76* J. Brown 
Poetry ^ M us. xi. (1763) 186 On their first Entrance into 
Rome, these dramatic Shews were no longer in their natural, 
but in an iriCTafted Slate, c *786 Hukkk Tracts Popery 
l.aws Wks. IX. 391 The Romans . . therefore invented this 
species of engrafted holding. *807 J. E. .Smith Phys. Hot. 
35 He found a layer of new wood under the engrafted bark. 

t S]|gra*flier. Ohs. [f. as prec. - kr.] One 
who engrafts. 

xni R. Keith tr. T. A Kempis' .Soliloq. Soul xvi. 235 He 
is the I.«ovcr and the Ingraftcr of Cleanne*'S. 

Sugrafting (cngra'ftiij), vhl. sh. [f. Engraft v. 
f-iNoi.] The action of the verb Engraft in 
various senses. 

*667 Phil. Trans. II. 553 The curious engrafting of 
oranges. *717 Lady M. \V_. Montague l,ett. 1. xxxv. 130 
'I'he fimall-^x. .U here entirely h.Trmtes.s by the invention 
of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. 

Sngraftment (engra flment). Also in-, [f. 
as prec. + -mrnt,] 

1. The action of engnifting, lit. vsi^fig. Also 
loncr. the shoot cngnifted, a graft. 

*647 M. IIuusoH Din. Right Gotit. 11. x. 16^ The engraft- 
mciit and plantation of Christian principles in the heart of 
an Infidel, a *743 Savack Ep. Dyer 46 'J’hosc trees , . 
Which from our own ciigraftmcnt fruitful rise. *745 tr. 
Colnmetids Hush. tv. xxix, 1 engaged to give directions 
about ingrafting of vines, and preserving the ingraft ments. 
*774 Br. Halifax /tna/. Rom. Daw (1795) Pref. at The laws 
of England have received great improvements hy ingraft- 
inents from the Roman. i837WiinTocK Hh. 7 'raules (18^2) 
370 The consequent ingraftment of Norman French upon 
the previous Saxonish dialects. 1858 Sat. Rev. 14 Aug. 
t66n On that fatal day fBosworth Field] the White Rose 
withered for ever, and he cannot stomach its engrafrment on 
the rival stalk. 

t 2. ^ iNOOnLATION. Ohs. Cf. P^NGRAKT V. 3 b. 
ijMM Nettlktom Inoculation in Phil. 'Trans. XXXII. 
ato 'rhis Distemper is raised by an Ingraftment from the 
Small Pox. 

1 3. The is.suing of additional stock in a trading 
c«»tnpany. Ohs. Cf. Enorakt w. 2 c. 

17a* Land. Gaz. No. 5934/3 The 7I. per rent, which was 
due. . pursuant to the Terms of the Ingraftment. *776 Auam 
.Smith IP. PI. 1 . 11. ii. 319 1 'hc Bank wa.s allowed to enlarge 
its capital hy an engraftment of i.oox,!;*/. lor. 

t Engra'ftlira. Ohs. In 7 ingrafture. [f. 
as prec. + -UBK.] The action of engrafting; the 
state of being engrafted. 

*6m Warren Unbelievers X04 It is compared to an in- 
grafture^ of a branch in a tree. *638 Bp. Reynomis Lords 
.iupp. xi. We often read, .of his more peculiar presence with 
and in his people, and of our spiritual ingrafture into him 
b^aiih. 

SAgrail (cDgT? l), V, Forms : a, 4-5 en- 
grele, 5 engreyl, -gri^, 6 ■ 7 engrailo, -ayl, 6- ■ 
engrail. /8. 5 ingrayH 6- 7 ingrail, -ale, -oyl, 
16 ingrele). [ME. engrele, a. OF. engresU-r 
(mod.F. engrPlfr), commonly believed to l>e f. en- 
(sw En-I) -^gnsle^ grHe hail. 

The original sense would thus be ‘to pit or indent as 
by a shower of hail' The writer of the Book of .St. Albans 
'.see quol. i486 s. v. ENGRAir.itO) supposed that the word was 
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derived XvmgrttiX*. gradks's atep, inA hence hegiveetV 
gradedns as the Lat. equivalent of * engrailed/ Cf. Bn- 
CRAPKtl.] 

1. a. Her. To indent the edge of (an ordinary) 
with a series of contiguous curvilinear notches, 
b. Hence gen. to ornament the edge of (anything) 
with an indented pattern of this kind. 

Almost exclusively m pa. pole, t see Knorailbd ppl. a. 
c 14x0 Antnrs qfArtk. xI, With his grilfuns of gold en- 
grelct fulle gay. a 1440 Sir Degrtv, 1030 He beres in cheef 
of azour Engrclyd with a satur L*.^. saltire], c *500 .SV. 
/W»f //fF. .136 in EUm. Acad. 99 The first, hole croce ; 
the tother, cngrclit be. xS7> Bosscwrll Armorie 11. 97 
The quarters in the division of theKscucheon be engraylcd. 
*603 Camden Rom, (1637) 2x4 They bare for their Armes 
Argent a Bend ingreyled Gules. *695 Land. Gob. No. 3081/4 
A Lyon Rampant with Ermine in a border ingral’d. vjhS 
PoKNY Heraldry Gtus.s., Engrailed^ This word signifies a 
thing the hail has fallen upon, and broken off the etiges, 
like the leaves of a tree notched by hail-stones. *840 Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg. i*ref. 4 The tngoidsby escutcheon, a saltire 
engrailed Gules. Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xv. 
(ed. 3) 186 They alsq engrail the licnd itself. ^ *877 W . Jones 
Finger-ring L, 348 A curious ring was exhibited. .It is cn- 
graUed. 

2, transf. To give a serrated appearance to ; for- 
merly sometimes, to roughen, render prickly. 

*576 N KWTON tr. LentniPs Complex. 286 Their bodyes . .en- 
grayled with lothsome blisters. xjM Nashk Unfort. Trav. 
5j The eighth had all his armour throughout engrayled like 
a crabbed bricrie h.-iwiborne bush. *6xa Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxix. (i 748)38<.», I |ihc river Wear] indent the earth, and 
then 1 it engraile With many .*1 turn and tnice. *66* Morgan 
Sph. Gentry i. ii. 33 Ingruling the earth by the waved lines 
of water. v83a 1 'knnyson Palace Art xxix. Or over hills 
wiih peaky topsengraii’d. 

1 3. To indent, sculpture in intaglio. Ohs. 

*548 Hai-L Chron. Hen. I' 7 //, 73 Afountayne of enbowed 
wooi ke, gylte with fine gold, and bice, ingrayfed with utuickc 
wuorkes. 1566 Dr ant Horiu'e .W*/. m. Fviij b, The cxecu- 
tours of Staberie t;ngr.aylde on his grave. What were his 
ample leg.accs. *367 Ihid., Arte Poet. B v, I.awcs to ingrale 
in during hrasse. *577 Stanyhurht Descr. Irel. in flolin- 
shed Ch 'ron. VI'. 26 Tnc famous conquest of so woorthie a 
potentate should be ingratled in peri>etiiall memorie. x6oa 
Fulbec;kk Patuiecis 63 Their countenances were resembled 
and engrailed in their Armorie. 

+4. VTo variegate, adorn with mixture of colours. 

In the first two quots. possibly: To surround with .an in- 
dented border. 

*483 in Antiq. Ropert. (i8o7> I. 50 Rede cloth erigreylcd 
with vj yerdcs of white woolen cloth. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(i8oo> 516 Cloth of goldc set with redde roses ingreyled with 
gold of brouderye. c i6tt Chacman Iliad xxiii. 761 d*'.acidcs 
then shows.. a caldron new, engrail'd with twenty hues. 

6 . In mod. poetry sometimes used for ; To orna- 
ment wiM (metal). 

It is not clear u’hcther any more definite sense is intended 
in the cxainp]e.s here quoted. 

*814 Soul'll KY Roderick 1, White turbans, glittering 
armour, shields engraird With gold. *8x3 Bowi.ks Graite 
Last Sax. iv. 553 The lion ramps Upon his mailed breast, 
eitgr.Tiled with gold. *870 Bryant Iliad I. x. 318 I'hc cur 
Engrailed with hras.s. 

Snnailed (engr^dd ),///. a. ff. Engrail v.] 
1. (See F1 n(JRAil v. i.) a. Her. Of an ordinaiy^; 
Having a series of curvilinear indentations in the 
edge, b. gcu. Of the edge of any object, of a 
line, a circle, etc. : Ornamented with a series of 
curvilinear indentation.^, c. Of a coin : Having 
a margin formed by an engrailed circle, or with a 
ring of dots. d. Kntom. Sngrailed moth, Teph~ 
rosia hiundularia\ Small engrailed moth, T. 
crepuscularis (Newman Hrit. Moths 66 ). 

? a 1400 Morle Arih. 4183 He had sothely for-sakene he 
sawturourc ciigrelcdc. 1486 Hk. St. Albans^ Iter. K ij b, 
Sych a bordure is calde a oordurc ingraylit for the colowre 
of hym is put gre hygre into the fcldc 01 iharmys. 1830 E. 
Hawkins Anglo-Er. Coin. 128 l.egcnd. .within two con- 
centric cncrailcd circles. *848 Rickman Goth. Archit. xx. 
I'he nail-head, and engrailed ornaments. *856 Smyth 
Rom. Earn. Coins 97 A well struck engrailed coin of ex- 
cellent workmanship. iBvx W. H. Turner Pnbl. Hart. 
.Soe. V, 86 A cross engrailed between four water lx>ugets. 

t2. (.See Engrail z'. 3 .) Incised, carved in in- 
taglio, Ohs. 

1784 j. Barry Led. Ari^ i, (1848) 69 The intaglio or en- 
grailed figtircs on onr Gothic tombs, 
t EXLgrai’lin^f vH. sh. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 
-iNfti.J The action of , the verb Engrail. Also 
concr. an engrailed edge. i 

*486 Bk. St. A IfianSf Her. C vj a, ITiis engraylyng is no 
propur lurigage aftir the sight of thys cros, )x>t rather an 
endentyng. i6x* Cotcr., Kngreslure^^ an ingrayling, or 
inuccking ; a kind of small inticntiiig. .in a coat of Arme-s. 
*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x.6x Those regular eng rulings 
(as the heralds express it) which displeased the e)'e before. 
*784 J. Bar ry Let t. A rt iil ( 1848) x 50 This ridiculous carved 
work and engrailing. 

Sugrai'liiient. [f. asprec.-f-MBNT.] a. Her. 
The state of being entailed or indented in curved 
lines, b. The engrailed circle round the margin 
of a coin, etc. 

*895 .Smyth Rom. Earn. Coins 31 The laureated and ring- 
letiM profile of Apollo within an engrailment. 

Engrain, ingrain (en-, inm^.vi n), v. Also 
4 engreyne, 6 engrene. [f. £n-1, In - + Grain. 

Palsgr. 1530 give# a Fr. engrainer to dye. The word, 
whether first formed in Fr. or £ng» was suggested by tho 
Fr. phrase eMyra/V/Yt adapted in F.ng. as M grain) 
grasne means tlie cochineal dye. Hence to engrain and to 
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dye in grain meant originally to dye with cochineal, and 
subsequently to dye in any fast colour. But afterwarda 
they came to be associated with the wordgnefM, a. Fr. greun^ 
the ' fibre * or minute structure of a thing ; so that in mod- 
1 use ' to dye in (the) grain ' means to impregnate the very 
substance of the material with the dye, to dye tlie wool 
before it is woven ; and the present senses of the vb. emgrain 
have distinct reference to gram * minute structure.' On the 
whole the form engrain is now preferred to ingrain ; see 
however the note on Engkaimko ppl, a.] 

1 1. trans. To dye scarlet or crimson with codii- 
neal ; hence, to dye in fast colours, dye in grain. 
Also transf. and fig. Ohs. or arch. 

Already regarded as an archaism in Spenser's time, as the 
glossary to Shep, CeU. explains engrained by * dyed in grain.' 

a. *377 Lanoi. P. PI. B. it. 15 Hire robe was ful riche 
of red scarlet cngrcyiied. 146$ Mann. 4 Househ. Exp, 16a 
Fyiie ciyniysync engreyned. *50# Arnoldb Chron. (i8ii> 
364, I flelyuercd my clothes engrened to Muyster Foster. 
i53a-3 Act 24 Hen, VIIL c. 13 Clothe of the colours of 
scarlet, crimosen, or violet engrayned. xeyp Spenskr 
Sheph. Cal. Feb, 131 With Leaues engrained in lusty greene, 
1991 -' ■ Virgils Gnat 666 The Rose eiigrained in pure scarlet 
die. *596 Fitz-geffkay Sir F, DrtUte (1881) 35 Hi^ worth 
in honourspurest dye eneraine. 

p. 196* I)au.s tr. Bulftngeron Apoc. (1573) ^44 bThey 
shall not be clothed in soft or precious nppurell, as veluet, 
sattin, or dainaske, or criinosine ingrayned but in sacke- 
cloth. 15^ Daniel Civ. Wares it. cxvii, Our fields in- 
grayn'd with bliKid. 1607 'J'opski.l Serpents (1653) 69s A 
colour in-grained with the duns( of a Crocodile. 1674 N. 
Fairfax 4r Sehu 171 It being true blew Goth.nm or 
Hobbes ingrain'd. *835 Singi.kton Pirgil 1 . 163 Milesian 
wools, .ingrained With Tyrian crimsons. 

2. To cause (a dye) to sink into the texture of 
a fabric ; to work (a foreign substance) into the 
* fibre’, the intimate structure of anything. Chiefly 
Jig. to implant incradicably (habits, convictions, 
prejudices, tastes) in a person. 

a. a 1641 Br. R. Mountagu Ads 4 Monum. (1642) 129 
When the spots are engrained, and will not out hy scour- 
ing, etc. *8ao Scott Ivanhoe xxxv, The slain hath be- 
come engrained by time and consuetude. ax86a Buckle 
Civilix. vjB 73> III. i. 43 With siu.h force bad the circum- 
stance just narrated engrained superstition in the Scotch 
character. x86a Max Muller (2880) 1 . xx. 184 I'he 
feeling, .is so deeply engrained in human nature. 
p. 1746-7 Hkrvky Medit. (1818142 Evil habits, .thoroughly 
ingrained in the disposition. *878 A mer. Rczk CXX VI 1. 
20 I'his republicanism the Tafmudists have ingrained in 
him. 

3. In passive : To be indelibly marked with. 

*863 Baking Gould Iceland 160 A post very old, and in- 
grained with filth. 

4. fa. '1*0 give a certain kind of texture lo {ohs. 
rare^ ^). b. mtice-nse. 'Lo form a granular sur- 
face on (the skin). 

*593 Nashk Christ's T. (x6x3) 147 She was wont In As-scs 
milke to bathe her, lo engraine her skin more gentle, plyant, 
delicate and supple. i 96 st Burton Bk.-Hunter 32 I'he 
countless little wrinkles which engrained Ins skin. 

t Bngfrarn, Ohs. rare-K [ad. F. engrener, 
f. en- (see En- pref^) k grain lit. ‘grain’] 
intr. Of a toothetl wheel, etc. : To fit into a cor- 
responding toothed piece of machinery. 

a 1774 Goldsmith K-tper. Philos. (17761 1 1 . 52 By means 
of the toothed wheel F engraining in tlie toothed rack Ori. 

Engrained, ingrained (on-, ingretnd), 
ppl, a. [f. Engrain v.^ -k -eh i. In tlie ppl. adj. used 
attrib., though not in the vh., the form with in- is 
more common than that with en-. In sense 2 the 
word is often heard with secondary (sometimes 
even with primary) stress on the prefix /«-.] 

+ 1. Dyed in grain : see Engrain v.^ 

1509 Marston Sro. Villanie 1. iv. i8g Ingrain'd Habits, 
died with often dips, Are not .so soune di.scoloured. 

b. Jig. with sbs. characterizing persons : 'fho- 
roughly permeated with the characteristic quali- 
ties ; tlioroughgoing, incorrigible. Cf. ‘ a rogue 
in grain 

1630 Rutherford Leit. xii. (1862) I. 62 The bloody 
tongues, crafty foxes, double ingrained hypocrites shall 
appear as they are. 17*5 WodrowCorr. (1B43) II. 53 Multi- 
tudes of engrained eiieinies of the siicces-sfon, under the 
cloak of the Abjuration, served the interests of the Pre- 
tender. *857 Maviiew Lontl. Lahonr 1 . 329 Many in- 
grained beggars irertninly use the street trade os a cloak for 
alms-seekiug.^ *870 Eowkli. Among my Bks. Ser. r. (1873) 
277 lie is an ingrained sceptic. 

2. Of a dye, or foreign matter of any sort : Wrought 
into the inmost texture of something- Chiefly fg. 
of habits, sentiments, prejudices: Deeply rooted, 
inveterate. 

*843 Gladstone in For. 4 Col. Q . Rev. II. 567 Deeply 
engrained mischiefs and corruptions. s8u Bain Senses 4 
Inf. II. i. 1 22(1864) X99 A receiver of posteo^letters acquires 
an engrained sensibility to half an ounce, i8fe Smiles 
Huguenais Eng. viii (2880) 140 The engrained absolutism 
nnef egotism of Louis XIV. .were at their acme from bis 
earliest years. 1835 Singleton Virgil 11 . 14a From others, 
underneath the wasteful gulf, Their ingrained wickedness 
Is washed away. Or Is burnt out by fire. 1866 Kingsley 
llerew. vii. xao It had its usual ingrained element of cant. 
1869 Echo ao Mar., His sinewy hands have got an odd, grimy 
appearance, as of ingrained coal-dust. 

Hence Xngrai’nedly adv. 

a A thensmm 16 Oct. 49s She is a liar 1w instinct and by 
ple-^designedly and undesigncdly a liar ; an utterly, 
ncdly untrue creature. 

tEngnlTMT, iamliMr. [f- »* p^c. - 
•KK.] One who «i|{nuw. 
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sSos Autt, JUm, in. ij ChemUtry may hopo one day to 
puldiih the scarlet dyer's vade-mecum, or every man hi» own 
ingrainer, 

t Bngvalae, «• Oh, [a. OF, engralU 
(mod. ; aec Emchailv.] btEngbaileu. 

seya Bossewkll IVks.Armarie ii. aj b, To beare ihe name 
(colours] plame, and neither engraiee, rasie, enueckte or 
denteilie. 

Ettgraad : see £k- 2, 
t ] 5 ngra*ndiB 6 , -lae, v. Oh. Also 7 in- 
grandiae. [a. Fr. engrandiss- extended stem of 
engrandi'rt ad. It. in^randire 1., ingran^ 

dXr€^ f. J«- (see In-) i-graudi-s great (see Grano). 
Cf. AuauANi>iZ]E.J trans. To make great, in* 
crease in estimation, importance, power, rank, or 
wealth. 

Rushw, I/ist, Coll. (1659) 1 . 159 Curing the Kings 
Evil..a Uevica to ingrandize the vertuc of Kings when 
Miracles were in fashion. sdSj A. Wii^nN 7 V<-r. /, 55 To in- 
gramlize all, the King created him. .Viscount Rochester. 
1670 G. H. /fisl. Cardinala 1. iii. 95 He engrandiz d his own 
Nephews amongst them. Ibid. iii. i. ^45 Alexander . .en- 
deavoured what he could to ingrandize the Title of Cardinal. 
1883 tr. Allocution Pofe Leo XU I in Daily Newi i Sept. 
2/2 Many.. who are led away by the idea of constituting 
and engrandising the nation. 

Hence Slngra‘ndizing. vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1670G. Ii. Hist. CardiMh 11. iii. >92 Ho began.. to bend 
hbf mind to the ingrandizing this Kinsman. Wtt.suN 

Jos. /, 52 With this Ingrandizing Title the King added a 
great Revenue. x6S7 Kekvb Gmfs Plea 83 Elate, .imagin- 
uting, engrandising, prcheminencies. 

tSllgra*ngap V. Oh. rare- \ fa. F. m- 
grangc-r^ f. m iti grange barn.] tnws. To i>ut 
(crops) into a barn ; to store, fill (a treasure- hou.se b 
X1I80 Caxtom Ozdifs Met. xi. xii, Them . . 1 .shall citrych, 
and shall engrange tbeire tresoure with fruy t delytable. 

Engrape: see FiN- prep 1 b. 

Ezigrapple, variant of Ingkapple v. Oh. 
Sngraap (engra-sp\ V. [f. En-* + Grasp.] 
/rans. To take, or try to take, in one's grasp ; to 
embrace, grasp, seize. Also Jig. 

*593 Nasme CArisfs T. (1613) 123 Who shall engraspe and 
bound the heauens body? 1667 H* Mokic J^iv. Dial. v. 
xviii. (1713) 469 Without any design of engrasping great 
Mysteries. Sisgi.kton Virgil I. 274 Ulyssc-s, too .. 

eiigrasped The holy image. 

Engrate, var. of Inouatk v. Oh, to regratc. 
Engratiate, obs. form of I.n’gratiatic. 
Sngrawe (engrt’i*v), v. Pa.ppu. engraved, 
engraven. Also 6-8 ingrave; pa. ppl'. 6-8 
ingraved, 6 9 ingraven. [f. F.n-i 4-Gkavk ?». ; 
after the equivalent Fr. engraver (15 17th c.). 
(The strong pa. p))lc. engraven is now somewhat 
archaic or formal.)] 

fl. tyan.t. 'Fo sculpture; to portray or repre- 
sent by sculj dure. Oh. 

154a Udai.i. Apophth. 305 b, For hi.s Kurname, Cicero, he 
engraved the figure and profiorcion of a ciccr. 2545 Jove 
Exp. Dan. iii. (R.), For n« .shall make yc no image .s.'iiihe 
the Lorde) nor engrave non (nor set vp non). 2383 Lyly 
Hp. T. Irti/son in Poems <Arh.) 30 Lysippus en^aued 
Vulcan with a streiglit leggc. 2577-87 Holinshkd Chron. 
III. 904/2 'I’he kings my predecessors and ancestors, whose 
pictures ure ingruuen ancf set hecre in order within this hall. 
2592 .SiiAKs. X Hen. El, 11. il. 15 Vpon the wliirh Shall be 
engrau'd the Sricke of Orleance. 26x4 Kaleigh Hist, 
tnfrld II. 31 2 Hi.s Sepulchre remained in S. Hieromes 
lime, and over it the .Smine engraven, 

t 2 . a. To cut into (a hard material) {oh. rare). 
b. To mark by incisions; to inscribe with in- 
cised characters ; to ornament with incised marks. 

2590 SiMCNSER A. Q. III. viiL 37 'I'hat secmc.s rough masons 
hand with engines keene Had long while laboured it to 
engrave. 2662 l/i\’%iA.Hist.Anim.i^MiH. Introd., Othei.s 
that yceld to iron may be Ingr.'tven. 2859 Smii.ks .SW/- \ 
help V. X04 'J'o engrave .spoons and forks with crests and 
ciphers. 2832 T enny.son I'Enono 72 Behold this fruit, who.se 
gleaming rind ingrav’n ‘ For the most fair 

3 . a. To carve (an inscription, (igure.s, etc.) upon 
a surface ; hence, to record by engraved or incised 
letters ; also fig. t b. To make (wounds, cavities) 
by incision. 

cu 2542 U DAI.L Apophth. 42 A golden aple with thi^ povsee 
written or engraved about it. Ibid. We have perlectc 
knowelage of no more then U engraven in our meniorie. 
25^ Banister Hist. Man i. 24 The first & extreraest ribbes 
..haue likewise lesser cauitics or gutters, to their sub- 
staunce engruued, x5940KEF.NK.9c//w/’4jr Wks. 18SX-3XJV. 
285 But we shall soone with our fine tempered sword.s. 
Engrave our prowessc on their biirganets. x6oo Holland 
Livy 127 (R.) The decemvirall lawes, they set up openly to 
be seene, engraven in brasse. 2766 Guldsm. Vic. Iv. ii. 
(1857) 6 As he had engraven upon his wife's lomh. iSoa 
Mar. Edgworth Moral T. (t8x6> 1 . xii. 04 His coat of arms 
engraven upon the seal. 2870 Hawtiiormr Enf^. Not«.hks. 
(28^9) 1 1 , 43 A cro!»s engraven along its whole length. 

p. 1557 N, T. (Genev.) Epist. *iij, In all partes of the 
worlde, he.. as it were ingraued the glorie of his inigliL 
xdafi G. Sahdv* Ovids Met. xri. 251 'ITic fatall steclc . . he 
wanes Deepe in his guts, and wounds on wounds ingraues. 
S663GERBIER Counsel The old Carver, .had ingraven his 
own Name and Portraiture, .in the Shield of Paffas. i6^ 
Bunyan Pdgr. It. 63 If their Crimes had been ingraven in 
some Plate of Iron or Brass. 2738 Weslky Short Hymns 
(2762) I. 355 Ingraven with an iron pen My name upon Thy 
hands is seen. 

c. fig. To impress deeply ; to fix indelibly, 
a. 1009 Hawes Past. PUat. xxjc. xii, In my mynde . . 1 
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bad engraved Her goodly countenaunce. 1633 G. Hkrbert 
Tanple, Natstr* iii, O smooth my rugged heart, and there 
Engrave thy rev’tend law. 1790 Burkb Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V, 56 Whose penetrating style has engraved, .in our hearts 
the words and spirit of that immortal law. 1875 OusklRy 
Mstt, Form iii 30 To engrave them on his memory. 

Bt >5*3 Mokk Rich, /// 1x641) ^ % Iwe or by grudge 
itmravccT and imprinted in ycnxr heart. x6ia Dkavion Poly’ 
olo, L a And in your drcadfull verse ingmu’d the prophecies. 
a 1619 Fothxrbv Atheom. 1. vii. § 2 ufiaa) 5a It is naturally 
ingrauen into the niindes of all men, to beleeuc There is a 
G^. a 2649 Dkumm. ok Hawtii. Jas. V, Wks. (171 1> 2x5 
A prince’s name is surer preserved, and more ingraven in 
pi^r than iu. .rusting medals. 

4 . To represent (a figure, laiidscajic, etc.) by 
lines incised upon metal plates (in mod. use, also 
by lines carven in relief on wood blocks) with the 
view of reproducing it by printing. Also ahol. 

2667 Evelyn Mem. 11857) III. 299 Cause the best of your 
statues . . to be . . engraven in copper. 2672 Pr i ty Pol. 
Anai. (i6Qt) 59 He hath caiis^ distinct Miips to be tiiiule 
of every Barony, .engraven in Copper. 1083 Ray Core. 
(1848) 132 Whether he designs to engrave aiiif publish any 
of those icuiiii. 2720 Hearmr Collect. lOxf. Hist. Soc.t vo 
Dr. SachevereU's Picture has been ingrav’d several Times. 
1728 R. Morris Ess. Auc. Archit. Advt., Prospects of the 
Church and Monuments curiously engraven. x8ax R. Tur- 
ner Arts .1* Sc. fed. iSi 73 How do people engrave on 
wood ? i8a7~3a J. M, W. Turner ktitle) Picturesque Views 
in England and Wales, engraved by the bc.st artists. 

Engrave, var. Inouavk obs.^ to entomb. 
Enifra’vedf //4 a. [f. Engrave v. - h-KD^] 
In the senses of the verb. 

2557 N. T. (Genev.) Heh. i. 3 Which Sonne licyng the 
br)*ghtnus of the glorie, and the ingraued forme of his ))cr- 
soniie. 25162 T. Norton Calvin's lust. 1. 29 b. Should very 
V riproprely yea fondly be called the engr.Tucd form of him. 
2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 439/1 f)ne of the first )>uoks illustnited 
with designs on engraved plates was the pnxluclion of 
Italian artist.s. 

+ Enna-vement. Obs. Also 7 ingrave- 
mont. [f, Enguavk v. + -mknt.] The action of cn- 
jjraving ; that which it; engraved, an incised figure 
or inscription ; on imprint, record, trace. 

2604 Bmocghton Corrupt. Hnndl. Relig. 09 The Pniriarks 
cngraueiiient in the twciv stones. 2627 ^anua l.ing. 118 
Ingraueinenis in decre plates endure long. 2637 J. Rit itek 
tr. Corneille's Cid 1. i, The furrowes in his furchcad .seem 
to be Th' iiigravements of his noble actions. 2717 l>i!: Foe 
.S'ysl. Magic 1. vi. 241 If such writing or engravement were 
made by Cham. 

t £]lgra*V6]l, //4 a. Obs. Also 6-7 in-, 
[str. pa. pple. of Engrave 7 k] « Engraved. 

2583 Harsnet .Verm. Esek. C1658) ijoGotl . . had his Son, 
the liijimvcn linaguuf his Father. 2588 Fraunce Latviers 
f.og, 1. i. z 'I'hat ingr.Tvcii gilt and facultic of wit and rca.Hon. 
*593 TclLtrolhes N. F. Gift (1876) 34 But engratien 
thoiightcs will not lie rubbed forth. 2642 RoGiiit.s Naamau 
J3.S Was not the Temple full of Lyons .and Chcrubims, and 
ingraven forms? 2688 R. Holmk Armoury i\\. 325/2 1 have 
procured, .some, .since my former engraven ones. 

t Sngra've&a *'• 7 [perh. f. 

pa*c ; [jcrh. an aUemtion of Engrave, due to 
analogy of vb.s. with prefix En- 1 and suffix -en^.] 
Engrave, lit. ^lAfig. 

2605 Camuen Kcm. 27 A name which was iiigravencd in the 
rcvcstiaric of the Temple. 1650 T. Bayly Herha Parietis 
50 ' 1 V> engraven a similitude. 2704 Gentleman Instructed 
aqo (H.) ()ur Maker . . h.asalso engraven'd the knowledge of 
Iliniselfin our souls, sjsx Land. Gaz. 5165/4 Lost.. 'two 
silver Trencher Plates of Her Majesty’s Engraven’d A. R. 

t En^pfa'Venixigf vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Engraven 
t7. f-iNoL] 'The action of the verb Knguavkn ; 
the characters in which anything is engravetl. 

2645 Kutherkohi) Tryal Sf TH, Faith (1845) ** Hie en- 
nwcniiig of free grace. 2655 Guknai.i. Chf\ in .Arm. 1. 129 
'hese places who.se ciigraveiiing is too curious to be long 
pored on by a weak eye. 

Engraver (engr^»*vaj). Also 6-8 ingravor. 

[f. I^NGRAVR V. + -EB.] 

1 . One who engraves ; one whose business it i.s to 
cut devices, figures, or letters in 5vood, metal, stone, 
etc. Now often spec, one who engraves pictures on 
metal or wood from which prints are to be taken. 

2586 T. B. La PHmaud.Fr.Acad. 11. (1594)47 From what 
pateriis doe rainlers and ingrauers take the fashion :uid 
forme of those linagCh and pictures, rfixx Biulr Exod. 
XX xviii. 23 Aholiab, son of Ahisninach, of the tribe of Dan, 
an engraver. 2666 I’epys Diary 26 Mar. To see the famous 
engraver, to get him to grave a seal for the office. 2690 
Tlmi'Lb Ess. Heroic Virtue ^yks. 27-^1 L 2x5 This Odin w'as 
..the first Engraver of the Kunick 1 .ettcrs or Characters. 
2705 Hraknb Collect. 18 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) L 30 Cole 
the Tiigraver. a 2770 Warburion Lett. Literary Property 
(R.), Could we easily think that a printscller or engraver 
should be able to obtain that for his baubles? x%\'^S cribble - 
omania 19a inote). His engraver. . undertook to procure a 
similar stone. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vii, His eyes are 
like the over-tried eyes of an engraver, 

2 . An engraving tool, a graver, rare. 

2822 Chak; Lett. Drawing vii. 371 The implements for 
this species of art are five or six engravers of variou.s lengths 
and thicknesses. 

tEllffva*ver7. Obs. Also 6 -7 ingravery, 
-ie. ffTasprcc. : see -kry.] The art or work of 
the engraver; eoner. the productions of the en- 
graver's art ; also (rare/jt) an individual work of 
the kind, a piece of engraving. 

1566 Paintbe Pal. Pleas. (18..) II. 53^ ^xs C^gr., 
Masuufuinage, anticke ingrauerie, or earning, in Waiii.scot, 
or Stone-worke. 1638 Bakkr tr. Balzac's Lett. (26541 IV. 
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44 He hath in charge to present you with my.. small In- 
gravery. 2676 PkiL Trans. XI. 554 The Cabinets, copper 
Cuts and Encravury of Monsieur ue Marolles. a«68s Sir 
T. Browne Tracts 4 They wonder to find ^e art of in- 
gravery tut ancient uMn pVetious stones and signets . IM. 
11684) 820 Some handxome Engraveries and Medals. 

Sllgraviag (engr^i vi^), vb/. sb. [f. Enosave 

-F-INU^.] 

1. The action of the verb Engrave ; the art of 
the enmaver. 

s6ei Holland Pliny 11. 569 There Is in marble of his 
portraying and ingruuiiig, an old woman drunken. >696 
Bi’. Patrick Comm. Ex. xxxil. <16971632 Interpreters take 
it [a Heb. word] liere for an In.^nrument of Engraving. 1776 
Giubon Decl. <V F I. 397 The elegance of his designs and 
engraving. 2837 Peuu^ Cycl. IX. 439/2 In Germany en- 
graving made more rapid stride.s towards excellence. 

2 . concr. Th.'\t wnich is cngrav6d ; an engraved 
figure or inscription, rare, f Also fig. a deep im- 
pression {e.g. on the mind). 

26x2 Biulk Kx. xxviii. ix The worke of an engmuer in 
stone; liketheengrauingsofastgnet. 2677 H ale /^ rciw.Dr/g. 
Man. IV. vii. 355 I'hc Fall of Man did (notj wholly rmw out 
thctEngraving.s of tho.se common Notions. 2738 42 Wak- 
burton Div. l.egat. iv. v. (R.), It appears .. from the eii- 
gniving-s on Aaron’s breast-plate, tn.it letters were in 
common use. xflh\Cyclist tj ?‘ch. 243/t BeaiitifuUpecimenfi 
of Doultoii's ware, salad iiowls and servers, with silver 
mounts and a suitable engraving. 

8. An impression from nn engraved plate. 

2803 Med. Jrnl. X. 187 'J'wo painted Engravings of Cow- 
Pock and other Eruptions. x8i6 Bincfr Hist. Cartls 224 
It was not until the latter part of the sixteenth centurv that 
engravings on ct^per were used ns cmbellishmeiils for books 
in England. x86o Sala Hogarth A handsome cabinet 
of {Mintings, drawings, and engravings. 

t Engra’Vlira. Obs. rare^^^. [f Engraykv. 
+ An engraving. 

2726 Mvlks Davirs a then. Brit. 111 . 90. 
t EnfiprOft’Sa* V. obs. rare"^. [f. En-I + 
Grk.\.sk, after Fr. engraisser,'] trans. 'I'o fill 
with grease; to fallen. 

2563 87 Foxf. ..*1. 4- M. (1843) V. 615 They are fatted and 
t:ngrea.sc(l like swine. 

t Engrea'texi, v- Obs. [f. Kn-i i- (iiiKAT a. -r 
-KN •'■>.] trans. 'Fo make great ; to increase, ng- 
graiidi/c; also fig to aggravate (an offence). 
Ilcnce Engrea'tening vbl. sb. 

<-2624 Coknwai.lvkk in Ciutch Coll. Cur. I. 156 I'he late 
working of these conjunctions iMilwren them, to the cn* 
great ning of them, and peril of us. 1642 Relation Answ. 
Earl Strajlord 4 He hnd engreatned and adv.tnccd the 
Kings Revenues. 2682 Nkvu.k yVi».6> Rediv. 186 To eu- 
greulen the King against tliu Interest and Liberty of their 
own Country. 2684 Contempt. .Stale Alan. 11. x. (t6i^) 
V38 Sin is . . much engrcatiied by the circumstances which 
at lend it. 

tEn-gveer [^* 

In goou part. 

24. . Pol. Ret, \ L. Poems (1866) 38 Dcsechiiig you, Deie 
hcrct, us Enterly us y cuikn to take en gre this poure 
giftn. ( 2475 Parienay 3819 Off aduer.siie eii-gixtc take ( 1 :r 
|) oMe. 

Engreen: see En- prefix 2. 
t Engre'g6» V. obs. Also 4 engrodgo, -gge. 
.ad. OF. engregier, f. late L. *ingravidre (cf. 

.. ingravdre J'^grievE;, f. in- gravi s heavy. 
Sec Aggkkgb.] trans. a. To make heavy or dull; 
hence, to harden (the conscience, heart), b. I'o 
increase the importance of ; to aggravate. 

2^2 Wyclik Ex. vii. 14 Kngrcgid is the hcrle of Phuruo. 
/bed. viii. 15 Pliurao forsothe seyiige that there wa.s ^cue 
rest, hi.s hcrle engredgidc. r 2386 I'HAUCkR Pers. T. P 905 
A He thisc ihynges al'lcr hat tliey l>eeii grete or .smale cn- 
grejigen [v.r. engregen] the conscience of man. - MelUutus 
p 321 Everycli of hem encrcseth and engreggith other. 
’(« 1600 Dial. hetw. Clerk 4 Courtier ^K)aM\,) Ve wuld lufc 
itj^nd not engregc the ciLsc sa hie. 

Engreif(i, He. var. ofENGRiKVE v. Obs. 
Engrole, -greyl, var. of Engbaiiv v. Obs. 
Engrene, -greyn, obs. forms of Engrain v. 
tEngrie'Vei V. Obs. Forms : a. 4 ongreve, 
(.SV. ongrief(f), 4 5 ongreive {.Sc. ongrow), 6 
engroue, -eeue, 6 -7 engreve, 6 ©ngriove. B. 4 
ingrove, 6 ingreoue, -ioue. [ntl. OV. ettgrever 
L. ingravdre, f in- (see In-) ^ gtuiv is heavy; cf. 
En- 1 and Guievn.] 

1 . trans. 'I'o cjui.se grief or pain to; to annoy, 
hurt, vex. Also abs^. To do harm, be trouble- 
some. 

2375 Babmoi.h Brtue xi. 504 Myscheif. .that suld swaen. 
greifr. That na hys vorscliip .suld thume rclcif. ibid. xiii. 
aio The scotti.s urchcris. . Ifigi-cv.jrid Iv.r. engrewand] tliame 
so grctutnly . .That ihui vayndist a liteli wc. Ibid. xx. aoo 
For it, he said, luycbt iiocht rclcif, And mycht tdiaim-selfj 
Hreily engreif. e 1400 Rom. Rose 3444 Yit no thytig en- 
greveth inte. ri425 Wvntouh Cron. viii. xxxv. 190 He 
I at mast etigicwyt ficnfi. ..Suld have he grettast Prye, wyth 
H Dat he engrewyt honestly. 2523 Douglas eKneis x. xiii. 
19 Rot pryiicipully Mezeiityus uU engrevit. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva{i6‘y\) H 8v8 Aches, and Hurts, and Comes, do £q- 
grieve, citlier towards Raine, or towards Frost. 

2 . To make grievous ; to ie()reseiit as grievoug ; 
to aggravate. 

*535 Ckomwkll Let. Gardiner in Burnet Collect. 460 
III which part ye shall somewhat engrieve the matter, 
a 2555 Hr. GAMDiNBa in Foxc A. 4> M. (is(^) 734b, To 
engreue it to lie an importable burden. X592 Conspir. Pre- 
tended R^. 40 Seeking also to engreeue their ikuKCi. 
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3 . To make a grievance of; to take aar a ground 
of accusation or reproach* 
im-87 Holinshku Ckfwt, HI. iiir/a Mine own* con* 
fesAion IS iiiipeeued against me. III. xxi4/i» I am 
.sorie to ingreeue anie other mans doings. 

Hence Bngrie'ved, pM. a. 

xggt SraNSEB Vis. WorLfs Van. tsq« 1 gan in my en* 
grieued brcst To .scornc all ditferenco of great and small. 

tSnCpfi'&i Obs. rare^^. [f. En-' + Gni.v 
snare.] trans. To ensnare. 

X340 Ayenh. 154 All* ho . . het habbeh zuo h* herten cn* 
grined itie Jk dyeules nettc. 

Bngroce, obs. form of KNotioss. 

Bngroche, obs. form of Encroach. 
SngrooTdi ingrooire (en-, ingr/z v^ v. [f. 
En- 1 , IN- 4 Groove sb. or i».] trans. a. To work 
(something) into a groove, b. To form a groove iii. 

Tf.nnvson Lm/e^ thou thy^ land xii* I,et the change 
which comes be free To ingroovc itself with that which flics, 
ilte Hi^cKMuaa Mary AnerUy 11 . iii. 39 A narrow glen, 
c^rooved with sliding water. 

SngVOSS (engr^u's), v. Forms : a. 4 engroay, 
5-7 engroae, 6-7 engroase, 5 engrooe, 5- en- 
gross. 5-8 ingrosse, 5-7 ingrose, (5 in- 
^ooa), 5-6 ingrooe. [Three distinct formations, 
from elements ultimately identical. (1) In senses 
r-2 a. AF. engrossi^r (med.l*. in^ossare) to wiite 
in large letters, f. grosst -•= med.l.. grossa large 
writing, atnonscript in large letters (fein. of^t?j.f«.r 
large, thick: see Gros.s (2) In senses 3-7 
f. phrase in grossy Fr. m gros « * in the lump, by 
wholesale’. AF. engrosser and Ang]o-I.at. */f- 

f rossare in sense 3 are found in the Statutes. (3) 
n senses 8 -m a. Fr. engrosser to make big, thick, 
or gross, corresp. to Pr. engrossar, Sp. engrosar^ 
It. ingrossare fate L. ingrossdrey f. in- (see In-) + 
gross-its stout, thick, Gito.ss.] 

I. To write in large. 

1 . trasis. To write in large letters ; chiefly, and 
now almost exulusively, to write in a peculiar 
character appropriate to legal documents ; hencCy 
to write out or express in legal form. Also 
absol. 

a. r *|04 39-33 /i/Ao. /, 315 Quant une fin cst 

engrossc em nc rcsortira janic-^ a bref nc a note chalanger.] 
c >430 Lvne. Story Thebes aoy8 Engrosed vp . And enrolled 
only for witnesse In 3uure rcgc.strcs- 1467 in Eng, Gilds 
(1870) 379 The actes ot the ycldc . . shulien 1 j« enacted and 
erigrusVed in aquayer of purchcinyn. 1537 Ord. HosPitalls 
F vij, The whole accompt . . yow shall engrossc and write 
fairc into a Bouke.^ 1591 Wills 4 [nv. N.C, (i8do) II. 199 
For engrQ.sslng his will, twice unto paipar, after unto 
parcliment. xS9g SfCNSss Col. Clout 636 Her name. .1 will 
. . in the ground . .engrosse, And fill with atones. 163a Star 
C'kanth. Cases {18861 164 n.ampt(in and his wife brought 
their answere readie drawen to him and desired him to 
engrossc it. Pefys Diary II. 337 The story of the 

several Archbishops of Canterbury, engrosMid in vellum. 
*735 Erol. Sat, 18 A clerc. .Who pens a Stanra when 
he^ould engross. x8i8 Crolsk Digest v. 79 The fine being 
engrossed and completed as a fine of Michaelmas term. 
1818 Scott Ifrt. Midi, xxiv. The Clerk of Court, proceeded 
to engross in the record the yet unknown veraict. i860 
FoRSTKa Cr. Kemonstr. Hnat the Declamtion should 
bo duly engrossed, and again brought in . .the next day. 

^ 1564 Bullkyn Dial. agst. Feuer Pest (1888) 3x Wee 
h.W drawen and ingrossed his bookes. 1587 Harrison 
F.uglaudw. viiL (1877) i. 176 They will hauc the bille in- 
grossed, that is to sale, pul in parchment. x6oq Holland 
Livy IV. 147 This was openly ingrossed in publickc 
Tables. 16^-4 in Ku.shw. ilist. Coll. 111. (1609) I. 350 The 
Charge ingros.scd against Inigo Jones luxin the Complaint 
of the ParLshioners of St. Gregories. 1060 Makvell Corr. 
Wks. >873-5 II. vi. 35 The Bill, upon reading the amend- 
ments, was ordered to be ingrossra. 1793 Smkaton Edy- 
stone L. 8 314 Instructions . . fairly ingrossed. 

fb. Ileucc, to put into regular shape; to ar- 
range (a matter). Obs, 

Iaix:. Chrm, Troy iv. xxxiv, To can his lordes . . 
Aitdfais lyeges to assemble yfere Fynally to'ciigroce this. 
m.xttere. S5a6 Skklton Magnyf. 3467 Yet, let us se ihys 
matter thorowly ingrosed. 

t C. To name in a formal document, to write 
the hame of; hence, to include in a list. Ohs. 

1380 Nashc in Greene Menaph0n{.kt\».) Introd. 6 Mongst 
tills kinde of men . . 1 can but ingrosse some deqie read 
Graromariaiis. 1603 Atsno. Supposed Discov. Romish 
Doctr. a Engros.sing him in the Catalogue of censured, 
excommunicate and denounced Hereticks. s6ax Qi'aklei; 
Argnlus tfr P. (1678) 36 Tingross their names within his 
Register. x66o Sharrock Vegeiahles a They stand aloof 
from the knowledge of most of the particulars therein to 
be irmrost. 

ta. transf. To portray in large. Obs. rare-'^. 
x|q8 Lri.and /tin. VI. 3 An High Tumbe of Marble, but 
noTtnage engrossid on it. 

II. To deal with * in the gross*. 
tS. To buy up wholesale; esp. to buy up the 
whole stock, or as much as possible, of (a com- 
modity) for the purpo.se of * regratin^* or retailing 
it at a monopoly price,. 0//J. exc. f/ist. 

a 1400 in Eng, Gilds (1870^ 353 No regratour ne go owt of 
town for to cngroiw be chaffare. 1591 G. Fi.etchkr Russo 
C omtmo. i 1857 ' 9 'I'liciT nobilitie . .use to engrosse it. x6u 
Missulden Frem Trade 71 Some one or tew . . doe ioine 
*®8«*her to cnKrossc and buy in a Commodity, a zfiao Day 
Pari. Bees (1881) 73 Fucus, you That engrost our Hony 
fleaw, Bought wax and honey up by th* greau 1847 May 


Hist, Pari, l ii. 17 Duarming the people by engrossina of 
Gunpowder . .and setting so h^h a rate upon it. lisy Hal- 
LAM Const, Hist, (1878) 1 1 . viiL 33 On* man was fined and 
set in the pillory for engrossing com. zSys Yxats Growth 
Comm. 379 Edicts, .against engrossing the market. 

B. 1948 Crammer Cateeh, 77 Forsullyng, regratyng . . 
ingrossing of marchaundtse. s6m Malvnbs Ane. Law- 
Merck. >93 Salt . . they by authoritie did ingrosse for the 
king. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp, t. 369 You have so in* 
grossed and bought up all the ammunition of Railing, 
t b. with reference to land. Obs. 

1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 173 The Ihlse . . notion . . 
induces theni to Engrufis great Tracts of I..and. 17*8 Swift 
Answ. Alemorialy Grasiers . . were ready to Ingross great 
quantities of land. 1787 A. Young Farm. Lett, to People 53 
Complaints are every where made of engrossing farms. 

4. transf, and fig. t To get together, collect 
from all quarters ; also to engross up {obs.). b. To 
gain or keep exclusive possession of ; to concen- 
trate (property, trade, privileges, functions) in 
one’s own possession (often with the notion of un- 
fairness or injury to others) ; to 'monopolize*. 

SifAK.s. I Hen. JV, iii. ii. >48 Percy is but my 
Factor.. To engrosse vp glorious T)ecdes on my behulle. 
1399 B. Junsun Cynthia's Rev. iv. ii. 16 An' you eiigrus.<ie 
'hem all for your owne use. z(M Ford Ltwers Mel. 11. i. 
You, Aretus, and I engross .. The aflairs of government. 
1843 Sir *r. Browne Reiig. Med. 11. § 5 1x656) With my 
friend 1 desire not to share or participate, but to engrosse 
his sorrowes. x694tfDR. Slark in /Vn 7 . Trans, XVI II. 
318 He. .cngros.sea all the Pyrites or Copperas-stone to 
himself. <1x740 'I'ickki.l To Addison on Cato »R.', Too 
lung hath love engross'd Britannia's stage. X 78 x J. Moore 
View .SW. //.(X790) 1 . iii. 34 The men being allowed to en- 
^ONS us many women as they can maintain. 183* Austin 
yurispr.ijijg) 1 . vL 943 In most actual socieiie.s the sovereign 
powers are engrossed by a single member of the whole. 
n x86a Buckle Chdl/a. (1869) 111 . iv. 91a Seeing a single 
person engross the conversation. 

O . 15^ SiiAKs. Merry W, 11. ii. 303, 1 haue . . ingross'd 
opportunities to mccte her. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. in. vii. 37 
Your Marriners are Militcrs, Reapers, people Ingrost by 
swift Impresse. 184X Wilkins Math.^ Mngick i. xi. (1648) 
75 Abundance of wealth . . was then ingrossed in the pos- 
session of some few particular persons. X64S Milton Te- 
trach, (1851) X53 Som.. would iugro.Yse to tnem.sclvc.s the 
whole trade of interpreting, x^x-^ Norrlh Pract. Disc. 
IV. 310 Alms-giving . . is so eminent a part pf Charity that 
it has in a Manner ingross'd the Name of it. 1775 Adair 
Amer. Ind. ^57 Chir rulers ought not to allow., the 
Mushohge to ingross this vast forest. 1790 Rratson Nav. 
4 Mil. Mem. 309 Grasping at an opportunity to ingro.ss 
this trade to themselves. 

+ o. mme-use. To attribute exclusively to. 

1^1 Vind. Smectymnuus 6 7. 95^ A power of remitting 
stnnes, which we hope he will not ingros.se to Bishops ex- 
cluding Presbyters. 

6. Of things: To require the entire use of, take 
altogether to itself ; to occupy entirely, absorb. 

x6or Warner Alh, Eng. xii. Ixxiii. (t6i3) 304 Skarlct 
Hats, Stoles, and Coules too much ingrost the sport. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. i. 0 91 Norfolke Rebellioi), ax nearer 
London, engrossed all warlike provisions. 1968 Beattie 
Minstr. 11. (R.) Pondering on former days oy guilt cn- 
gro.ss'd. x8^ CoLfcBROOKE Husb. Sf Comm. Bengal fi8o6; 
154 F roni this country [India] . . Europe was anticntly sup- 
plied with It [indigol until the produce of America engros.scd 
the m.arkct. 1846 M»^Cui.i.oc:h Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

I. 527 Potatoes engroKS th* whole manure of the little 
farmers. ^ 1894 .Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxx. 8 The old 
trees, which long had engro.sscd the .soil. 

b. Of ail object of thought or feeling ; To draw 
entirely to itself, occupy exclusively, absorb (the 
affections, attention, mind, time, etc.). 

a. 1685 Glanvill Seeps. .Sci. viii. 46 Philosophy would 
not have eiigros.scd our pen. 1731 Pope Ess. of an i. 1 19 
If man alone engross not Heaven s high care. 1748-7 Col- 
lins Poems (1796) XI9 They, whose sight such dreary 
dreams engras.H. Junius Lett. xi. 44 A measure .so 

singubarly daring that it . . engro.sscs all our rcseiumciit. 
1781 CowPER Let. a Apr., My morning is engrossed by 
the garden. i8»o Ha/liit Lect. J)ram. Lit. 4 Letting 
ihc generation we live in engross nearly all our admiration. 
x868 F., Edwards Raleigh L iii. 45 The captain obtained 
bis audience, and engrossed the watchfulness of the re- 
tainers. 

P. 1885 Boyle Occas. Re/l. iii. i. <1675} 147 Without leav- 
ing behind them any thing that can . . entertain our Sight 
in the very place, where wfure they Ingross’d it. 174a 
Richardson Pamela IV. 148 This will so ingross the dear 
l-'idy’s Pen. vm Watson Philip If (lyg-ii I. ix. 11. 368 
I'he attention of -the French king was ingrossed. 

0. 'Fo alfsorb or engage the whole attention or 
all the faculties of, 

X709 Stkelk Taller No. 50.* p x Orlando believed himself 
. . not to be engross'd by any particular Affection. iTin 
Bitti.er Serm. Wks. (*874) IL 135 The degree in whlcn 
self-love engrosiies us. 1814 Jane Austen Lady Susan xx. 
{1S79) 347 The folly of th* young man and the confusion of 
Frederica entirely engrossed him. 18^ Kane Arci. Ex^l. 

II . xxii. 319 Marsuin^ and Meteh baa been engrossed with 
their bird-catching. 187* Black Adv. Phaeton viii, xt8 
Ho was entirely engrossed in attending to her wants. 

H 7. In certain atrained fig. uses, app. derived 
from 3: ta. To include altogether (apj. rare~'^; 
suggested by the rime). + b. In 1 7th c. ; To get 
hedd of (an idea) ; to conceive (a sentiment) {obs.), 
ct4fio Toivneley Myst. 170 Alinygbty God In i^rsonR 
thru, Alle in oone substance ay ingroost. x^ Hey* 
WOOD Iron Age 11. v. Wks. 1874 111 . 439 Proiects . . for 
which 1 hau* in^st a mortnll enuy here. 1633 Ford 
Broken If. iix. iii, Thou hast there engross'd Some rarity of 
wit to grace the nuptiids Of thy fxur aisttr. ai8i|3 W. 
Cartwsioht To King em Return fr. Scotl, (R,k sour 
prolong'd delay . . made our jealousy engiui* New ieares. 


III. To render gross, dense, or bulky. 

1 8. To render (fluids) gross or dense ; to con* 
dense (vapours). Also intr, for rejl. Obs. 

1561 Koem Art. Hauig. 11. xix. 51 Rayne, is made or en- 
gendred of moyste vapours which . . are ingroced. 
Hester Seer, Phiorav. i. xl. 49 The liuer. :not beyng able 
to disgest them [crude humours], .they ingrose ana become 
inaligne. Cocan Haven Health cxli. (>696) 371 Va- 
pours and f uities . . being ingrossed by coldnesse of the hraiae, 
distil to the lower parts. 1590 Spenser F. Q, ii. vi. 46 The 
waves thereof, .were Erigrast with mud. 

9. fa. To make (the body) gross or fat; to 
fatten {obs^, b. To mnke (the mind) gross or 
dull {arch .) ; formerly also intr. for reJl, 

1587 IlAKuifiOK England 11. vi. (1677) 1. 143 They [the 
Scutch] . . 80 ingrosse their bodies. ifiM Shaks. Rich, Illy 
III. vii. 76. sM T. U. Caussiu's Holy Crl, 130 It hop- 
peneth to soules, which are great loners of sensuaJI plea- 
sures, to engrosse, thicken tbcmsclues. ax6e8 F, Gmkville 
Humane Learn, liii, Poems {x633» 33 Engrosse the niinde. 
x8a8 E. Irving Babylon IL vi. 89 They were in the last 
stage of the heart's ossification, their faculties engrossed 
and imbruted. 

1 10. trans. To make thick or bulky ; to increase 
in size. Obs. 

rx6xx Chapman IlieM xviii. 640 Fire, invadin^g city roofe, 
is suddenly engrost And made a wondrous mighty flame. 
x6a4 WoTTON A rehit. (1679) 97 Though Pillars by chan- 
nelling, be seemingly ingrossed to our Sight. 1863 Gerrtrr 
Counsel 41 Materials of weight, as Sauder, wherewith an 
unconscioiuiblo Plummer can ingrosse his BilL 

fll. Mil, [Cf. It. ingrossare in same senses.] 
To increase the numerical strength of (an army) ; 
also, to draw up (a battalion) in a compact body. 

X5a6 .St. Papers, Hen. I'JII, VI. 376 Our army* was in- 
grocyd by the iiewe comyng of thies lanceknightcs. i^Bx 
Stvward Mart, DisciO. 1. 26 'J'iie companies being thus 
doubled & the battailes ingrosed . . euerie ensigne maie 
sceke out his owne band. Ibid. 1. 27 Then doubling y - rank.s 
of these hurgiilniscirs . . they must bee ingrossea. 1650 

/A'*. U .. m , 


amp \ - 

hoped to have it speedily ingrost by some Germans. 

ISllgrossed (engrju st),///. a. [f. Enorobm v. 
+ -NJ)|.] In various senses of the vb. ; e.g. a. 
Written out large, written in a legal hand ; cx- 
prcssetl or incorporated in a legal document, 
t b. Collected from various quarters, amassed in 
large quantity {obs,). f c. Thickened, swollen {obs . \ 
a. 1840-4 |n Rushw. Hist Coll. in. (>693) 1 . to The 
Ingrossea Articles were again presently rend in the House. 

" ich a Monutonyas Attorney’s 


1748 J. Mason Elocut, 14 SucI 
Clerks 


Clerks read in when they examine an engrossed Deed. 

b> 15M Marston Sco. Villanie iii. 327 Nere his tongue 
sluill lie Till his ingrossed icsts are all drawne dry. 

0. *578 Banister Hist, Man 1. 20 Where the Iwdy of 
the Vertebre should he, that is to say, the engrossed part. 
cx6xx Chapman Iliad xiii. 6x3 When the engrossed waves 
Boil into foam. 

Hence Snfro'aaedly adv.y in an engrossed man- 
ner; with absorbed attention. 

1885 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. v, Bella’s eyes dropped more 
engrossedly over her book. 

Sngrower (engri>'u*s 9 j), vbl, sb, [f. Knorosb 
%t. -ER.] One who engrosses. 

1 1 . One who buys in large quantities, csp. with 
the view of being able to secure a monopoly. 
Also, one who buys up large quantities of land, 
or obtains possession of many tenements, to the 
detriment of his neighbours. Obs. exc. Jlist. 

< 1480 Fortescvb Abs, Sf Lim, Mon. (1875) >35 The said 
brngers and oneraHsers of offices. 1549 Latimer ut .Serm, 
be/. Edna. VI l Arh.) 33 Ingrossers of tenamentes and landes, 
throughc whose couetousnes, villages decaye and fall 
duwne. 1636 Healey Life Epictetus', That is, to the un- 
learned eiigtosscr of books. x69a 'i'uvoN Good House^v. xix. 
171 'J'he first ]iigros.sers and Buyers thereof [Canary] were 
Apothecaries. 1778 R. H. Lee in .Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. 
(1853) H. 9x6 An artificial scarcity, created in the midst of 
plenty, by an infamous set of engros.*»ers. 1783 Burkk 
Re^rt Affairs /sn/iVi Wks. XI. 144 The engrossers of opium. 

D. One who * monopolizes’ or obtains exclusive 
possession of (anything'. 

1830 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.> 53 My I.ord of Essex 
. . was noted for too bold an ingrosser both of fame and 
favour, ijaq Okw Polly 111. Wk.s. (177a) 198, I am too no 
engrosser of power. »8a V. Knox Ess. iiolR.) The en- 
grossers of that part of the creation which God and nature 
have constituted free. x8x8 Scott Bl. Dtxtarf v, You .should, 
in compassion, cease to be such an engrosser. 

2 . One who copies (a document) in large fair 
character, or in legal style ; t an engrossing clerk. 

1607 Dkkkkk Knis. Conjur. (1843) so F.iiery ma^et day 
you may take him in Cheap side, poorely attyrde like an 
in^osser. 

fiagrOSflillff (engrJR*siq\ vbl, sb. [f. Engross 
V. + -iNG.i] The action of the verb Engross. 

1 . The action of buying (any article) in latge 
quantities with the view of obtaihing a monopoly ; 
the action of biwing up (land). 

154a Brinklow CoMpl. ii. 10 The latynjg; and .engrossing 
of. .Jeossys. 1849 Clarendon Hitt. Ref. (xyoe) I. iv. aso 
The ingroBsing Gunpowder, and suffering none to buy It 
without Licence. 1683 Burnet tr. MorPr Uta^a 95 Ke- 
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strain those engrossings of the Rich, that are as bad almost 
os Monopolies, tyjh Adam Smith W. H. I. Ai. ii. 388 lliis 
original engrossing of uncoltivated landa 

D. fiff (See Enorob9 v, 4 * 5 .) 
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erosging of Command. s6og^ Bacon Ett, Enfuy (Arb.) 514 
An vimecessary, and Ambttioiui Ingrouing of Businesse. 
■6 m Child Disc. Trade 39 1'lie abatement of interest tends 
to the engrossing of trade into a few rich mens hands. 

2 . The action of writing out a document in a 
fair or legal character. Also attrib. 

■483 Act \ Rich, lilt c. 7i I 1 After the engrossing of 
every Fine . . the s.nme Fine shall be OMnly and solemnly 
read. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Pref. 5 The gather, 
ing of these sermons and the ingrosing of them faire again 
afterwarde. 176$ Blackstonk Comm, I. 183 It.. passes 
through the same forms as in the other house (except cn> 
grossing, which is already donet. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(1839) 196 A sort of flouri.sh . . adopted in crigro!i.sing as a 
safeguard against tlie intrusion of .a forged line. 187S 
Si'UUDS Const. Hist. ill. xviii. 26a The enioliuent and cn. 
grossing of the acts of parliament. 

attrib.^ X709 Steele Tatlcr No. aft. f 4 All Ingrossinc 
Work.. is risen 3a in the Pound for want of Hands. Mod, 
It was written in a sort of engrossing hand. 

Engrossing (engrfTusig),///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNQ.'-i] 'I'hat engrosses. 

1 . fa. That claims a large share ; presumptuous, 
pretentious {ohs. rare). 

01797 H. Wai.i*ole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845^ T. vi. 84 S term 
so engro-ssing gave oftciioe and handle to ridicule. 

b. That fully occupies or absorbs the attention, 
faculties, etc, 

i8ao Scorr A bbot i, The engrossing nature of his occiipa. 
tion. zSa^ Lytton Falkland 20, J had one dtrep, cngr(?s.s. 
ing, yearning desire. 1875 Heli’s /iw.. Aids Contmtm. ta 
An alternation of the engrossing pursuit. 

1 2. That makes gross or brutish. Ohs. rare. 

/ii6a6 Bp. Anukewfs .S'erw. vi. Repentance 4- Fast. 147 
The Devil's only way, to rid IXypocrisie, by engrossing 
Fpicurisine. 

lienee Sugro'cslnirly adv.^ in an engrossing 
manner. Bngro'sslngnesa, the quality of lieing 


engrossing. 

*835 New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 6, I intend to .surprise 
the world whenever politics . . draw less cngrossingly mi its 
attention. 1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 67a Jmlm has of l.^ti; 
. .erigrossingly CH:cupied the Erigli.sh mind. 1848 Tail's 
Mag. XV. 602 i’hcy temper in hi.s mind the engro.ssingne.sK 
of pre.stmt things. 

EngrOBBineilt (engrJu*sment). [f. ENGROaH 
V. + ‘MEN'f.] The action of engrossing ; the state 
of being engrossetl. 

1 . The action of buying up in large quanlities, 
of collecting greedily from all quarters : eoncr. 
that which is so bought up or collected. 

■597 SiiAKS. 2 lieu. IV. iv. v. 80 'Xhis bitter taste yeelds 
his engrosseuient.s, To the ending Father. *598. Florio, 
Monopolot an engrosscmeiit of any merchandize into one 
mans handes. 1648 Ref^all A pot. 31 Ingnxsscinent of all 
Places, and Offices of profit into Members hands. s8t8 Jas. 
Mill Rrit. Iudia II. v. v. 53o//<».V, lie kept the grain on 
board the .ship!:i, to make lii.s profit out of its engrossment. 
■885 I pool Daily Post 4 I'ch. 4/7 'I’lic grudum engros,'** 
ment or the ancient common lands. 

2. 'I'hc State or fact of being engrosjjed or ab- 
sorbed in occupation.s, thoughts, etc. 

1837 Howitt Rnr. Life iv. ii. (1862) 3:}2 (fracefiil and 
happy in the engrossment of her simple dutie.s 1851 Cairn-s 
Mem, y. Clark 29 Amidst the ctigros.smcnt of other studies. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 11. xv. (1879)608 The cniire 
engrossment of the mind with whatever may be for a time 
the object of its attention. 

3 . 'i’hc action of writing out in a fair or legal 
character. Also comr. what is thus written ; a 
record ; in qiiot. 

■Ssft Ord. R. llouseh. Hen. VI If 140 The Clerkes of the 
Grccn^ cloath or one of lliem, ho dayly attendant in the 
compting'housc for the engrossement of daily bookes of the 
expences of the day before. 1638 J.ackson Ctred rx. xii. 
Wks. VI n. 259 The true belief or persuasion of our interest 
in this promise is but the iiigros-sinent of our former .appre- 
hension in our hearts. 0 1674 Clarendon Life II. 493 
(T.) Which diiuse lieing afterwards added to the engross- 
ment it (the hill] w.TS again thus reformed. Z710 H. Bkiifokd 
Vind. Ck. F.ng. 123 \Va.s not tbU Ingros.smcnt subsequent 
to that Paper? 1837 Sir F. Pau;kave Merck. 4- Fr. i. 
(1844) J7 The shred or remnant . . of the membrane pre- 
viously used for the engrossment of .some charter. 

Eng^ard : see En- prejy 3. 

Engulff ingulf (engndf), V. Also 6->9 on>, 
ingiilph. [f. TiN-i + Gulf; cf. Fr. engottffrer, 
earlier engoulftr (which may be the source).] 

1 . trans. To swallow up in a gulf, abyss, or 
whirlpool ; to plunge into a gulf ; to plunge deeply 
and inextricably into a surrounding medium. Also 
rejl. and intr. for refl. 

a. 1^ Eokm Deiades JV. Ind. (Arb.) 261 They were en- 
gulfed ^ chance in the great .sea. 1580 Sidney Ps. clxii. 
IK.) In destruction'.s river Engulph and swallow those Whose 
hate, etc. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xxiv. a/t f^Iow deepe 
cngulphed in the mighlie flood They saw not Ghdes. 17^ 
Morse Amer, Geog, II. 425 A city . . having formerly been 
engulphed by an earthquake. 1831 Carlyle in Froude 
LNe 1. (1882) II. 151 Not upon tho quick.sand, where rc.sting 
wfll but engulph you deeper. 1869 Freeman Norm. Contf. 
(1876) III. xii. 235 In that dangerous {la-ssagg the careless 
traveller might easily be engulfed. 

JB. fi630 Drumm. oh Hawth. Poems Wks. 34/1 Her 
(Earth'sl surface shakes. .Towns them ingulf. . Now nought 
remaineth but a Waste of Sand, a tytt Krn Poet. IVks. 
(i7ax) IV. 29 'They expire, Ingulfing in infernal B’irc. 1735 
SouKMviLLE Chase in. 135 Another in the treachVons Bog 
l.ies flound'nng, half ingulph’d. z8k6 Shelley Alasfor 
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Mediterranean thunder-storm, and ingulfed in the deep 
waters. 

b. refl. and pass. Of a river: To discharge 
itself into, be lost in, the sea ; also, to disappear 
under^pound. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 43 Made by the River Indus 
which their ingulfcs herselfe into the Indian Seas. ^ ift^ 
Milton P. L. iv. 225 A River., through the shaggie hill 
Pass'd underneath ingulft. tyn Mason Eng. Garden 11. 
(R.), Th.1t hallow’d spring; thence, in the fMroiis earth 
1 .ong while iugtilph’d. xus BHVOCF4fi Lett. Continent la 
i'i'hc Rhone] makes itself u (mssage among the rocks at the 
extremity of Mount Jura, ingulphs itself for some time, etc. 

2 . tiamf. (chiefly humorous) To swallow up 
like an ahyss ; to bury completely. 

18x9 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (i842» 1 . 124 The autum- 
nal glutton who cngulphs their [oysters’] gentle substances 
within his own. 1863 Fr. Kemule Resid. Georgia 58 
.Shirt gill.s which absolutely ingulfed his black visage.^ 1879 
Casseit s Techn. Educ. I. 182/2 'to procure these in.signili- 
c;int morsels, he engulf^ a whole .shoal of them at once in his 
cap.Tcious jaws. 

a- A- 

a* *603 Hayward Anew. Dolemoft viii. (T.) Upon every 
giddy and brainless w.'irrant to engulph ourselves. 1669 
WoiiniiKAn St. Teresa 11. 264 Thai holy Soul went wholly 
immersed and engulfed in God. 1877 Moxley l/uiv. Serm. 
iii. 6a 'I he power which mere sensual pleasure has of 
ciiRulphing UK iu the. vulgar .scn!Uitiun of life. 

3. IS97 Mokli y Introd. Mas. Pref., To leaiie that uu- 

hrought to an end, in the which 1 was so fane ingulfed. 
1647 Simp. Cobler Into wlmt importable head- 

tcaring.H and heart-searchings you will be ingulfed. 1784 
CowFEH Task III. 816 London inguiph.s them .ill. 'I'he .shark 
is there .^nd the shark’s prey. 1864 Iauvkll Fireside Trav. 
126 O Death, thou ever roaming shark. Ingulf me in eternal 
dark ! 

+ n. 4 . To cut into gulfs or bays. Ohs. rare. 

164a Li riioow Trnv. x. 496 Because of the .Sea ingulfing 
the Land, and cutting it in so many Angles. 

Enspolfed (eiig»'lft),///. a. [f. Engulf 7/. + 
-KdI.J In senses of the verb. 

1390 .Spenser F. Q. 111. it. 32 Like .-in huge Aeln’ of deepe 
engulfed gryefc, Sorrow is heaped in thy hollow chest. 
1636 Heal tv Cebes 135 Her owne receipt, .purgeth out all 
their ingulphed eviU, a>r by vomit. xyaS 'I'iiomsos Spring 
22 rhe bittern know& hi-s time, with bill ingulpht To sbiiki'; 
the sounding marsh. x86o 'I yniiall Clac. ii. § 8 267 We 
should find the engulfed rock.s in the body of the glacier. 

Engulfintf (enjjv-lfii}), vhl. sh. [f. E.ngulf v. 
'k -ING^] iTie action of the verb Kngulk. 

1658 H'Aole Duty Man ii. 9 4 (1684) 87 It is . . the ingulf- 
ing him . . in that mo.st tormenting passion of je.ilousic. 
aijit Ken llymnnrhtm Po*tt. Wks. 1721 11 . 27 Love.. 
Strove her ingulfing to prolong. 1875 WiiiTNty Life Lang. 
X. 195 'I'he engulfing or burying of extant species. 

pp/- a. [f. as i>rec. f -lvo2.] 

a 1777 Faw'kks /. Nesvton (K.), Waves . . bare the 

d.ingers of th’ engulphing sand. fSs* D. Moir Thomson's 
Birth-pl. iv. Wk.s. I. 213 The rapturous l.irk‘ . . Ie.ss and 
less visible . . ’mid heaven’s engulfing blue. 1871 'rvLOH Prim. 
Cult. I. 304 The li.st of myllts of engulphing monsters. 
Engnlfiuent (enir^rlfnicnth [f. as prec. f 
-MKNT.] The action of engulfing ; the process of 
being engiilftrl. Also fiyi. 

s8sb De Quincey Confess. Wkic V. 69 And the most 
frightful .ihysses, up to the very last menace of engiilfmeiit. 
i8m Lvki.l Princ. Geol. (1875) II. 11. xxvi. 3 The cone 
[otEtiial. .has more than once been de.stroycd either by cx- 
nlo.siun or crigulphmcut. 1833 Carlyle in FrasePs Mag. 
V. 399 What shape .soever, bloody or bloodless, the descent 
and engulfment assume, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § 26. 367 
'I’he successive cngulfincnts and disgorgings of the blocks 
. .have broken up the moraines. 

Engyre : see Ingykk. 

EngyBpope (end^iskjap). Also 9 (incor> 
rcclly; ongificope. [f. Gr. lyyv-s near at hand -f 
-anonos looker : see -swpe.] 
fa. In 17 th and 18th c. ; Micnosc’OpE (ohs,). 
b. Subsequently variously employed in narrower 
sense. Goring (iK.^o) applied it to denote a com- 
pound niicrosco|>e of any kind ; but as the term 
was most frequently ii.si?d by him in his description 
of the Amician and similar reflecting microscopes, 
it is now commonly understood as a distinctive 
name of that class of instruments. 

Boyle Min. IVaters 73 With differing F.ngyFCopes, 
and in differing T.ight.s. X67S Co\.vj»t Engyscopetftn Instru- 
ment to discern the proportion of the smallest thingK. 1697 
Kvf.i.vn Numism. iv. 167 Kngyscops, Mirroscops, anti 
other Optick (Jlasscs. 1731 Bailey vol. 1} ^ Engy. ycope. .thu 
same a.s a micro.scop« xS^a tfpfic Imtr. «Usrf. Knowl. 
Soc.) xiv. B 92, 48 J'hc .section of this Kngi.scope. 1837 
Goring Sl Pritchard Microgr, 70 The ocular end of the 
c^iscopc. 

Engyvo : see En- prep 1 a. 

Enhabil, -bile, -ble, etc., obs. fl. Exaui.e, etc. 
Enhabili, obs. form of Inhabilr, unqualified, 
t SnllA'bity V. Ohs. rare~~'. [f. En-* f- Habit 
dress.] frans. To clothe; in quol. rtfl. 

c Z485 Dighy Myst. in. 683, I wol en-abyle me with huinc- 
lytc, ^ , 

tEnha*bit, v. Oh.s. rare-^K In 6 pa. pp/e. 
enhabyte. [bad fonn of Inhibit.] To forbiti. 

■SOB Ord. Crvsten Men. il xv. 122 All Muayne & couet- 
ousness is enhabyte. 

Enhabit, -ant, ofis. ff»rms of Inhabit, -ant. 
tSnlUFOlif V’ Ohs. rare- [a. Fr. enhacher 
to fit into, be attached.] trans. To fit, inlay, adorn. 


1513 Skelton Carl. Laurel 40, 1 itaw a pavylyon . . En- 
hachyde with perle and stones {veciously. 

Enhale, ohs. form of Inhalr. 

Enlialo (enh<y‘ l<7), v. [f. Kn-1 + Halo.] trans. 
To surround with, or as with, a halo ; to throw 
a halo round. Also flg, 

*84* Lowki.l Forlorn Poet. Wks. (1879^ 16/1 Enhaloed 
by a mild, warm glow, i860 Ld. Lvtton Lmile 11. iv. J to 
'I'hat dim cirdet of light Which cnhalues tho muon. 1864 
Lowei L /•Vrv.rw/f Trav. 41 Such adiniriitg interest as that 
with which wc enhaloed some larger boy. 
t £nha*lBe, 7'. Ohs. [f. EN-< -fHALSE ri. in 
same sense.] trans. 'Po salute, greet. 

■SSp Baldwin in Myrr. Mag. 115631 M iij a. 'I'he other me 
enhalse With welcuin coosyn. 

Enhamper: see 3. 

Enhance (enhtrnsi, r*. Forms: a, 4-7 en- 
haunoe, 4 8 enhaunse, enhance, (4 onhawBO, 
enhawnso, 5 henhawnoi, 7 enhaunoh), 5 - en- 
hance. 3- 6 inhaunso, 6 8 inhaunde, in- 
hanso, inhance. [a. AK. enhaunce-r. prob. a 
merl* corruption ai . enhatuer ^ ft. tnna/tarei^ 
late L. *im//iure, f. i«- (sec In-) + <7//-//r high. 
Cf. Enhaglsk. 

Formally, the AF. enhauncer might correspond to Pr. 
ennnsar to advance, enhance, repr, bile I* type * intintidre. 
f. phmsc in ante before Icf. Advance d.) ; but this wo.rd is 
not known to h.ivc existeil in OF.] 

1 1 . trans. 'JVi lift, raise, set up ; also, to raise 
the level of v ground). Obs. 

By lawyers of 17th c. used s/er. in the sense ‘to rnUe (a 
weir in a river) to an (excessive) height', after AF. rnhamer 
in certain statutes. .See Kniianccr, Eniiancinc. vbt. sb. 

1388 WvcLiK Ps. Ixxiv. 5 Nyle 5c cnhatincc the horn. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astro/. 11. 9 26 Wher as the po| is enhawsed 
vp on the orrsonte. e 1400 M aundkv. viii. 11839) 95 I'lu^i (die 
Wallcs] han ben so filled agen, fk. the ground unhaunccd. 
aiioo sn ^^exander 506S, I, Alexander he .ithill . . (line 
pilars en-h.iiinsid. c 1430 Lvihl Hochas 1. xv. 31 Cruelly 
nc gan cnluuincc his hondc With his sweordc to yeue her 
a woundc. i485Caxton Chas. lit. 2(16 It was a .stone, .thr 
whychc was enbannccLt vpryght. 1548IJDALL, etc. Eratm. 
Pur. yo/tn xvi. loob, 'I'iie cause why .. was to ciihuuncr 
you to heniien. 1583 Stanviiuksf .Eneis 111. (Arb.i 78 Hut 
father Ani.hisc.shis p.ilins from t-imnd plat iiiliaiincing. 1590 
Sfkn.seh F. (). I. i. 17 Who, nought ajj^ast, his inightie hand 
enhannst. 16. . tr. Act i Hen./V, xii, 'I’hein [VVearcsJ that 
they fnnle too much enhanced or strniled {orig. troh en- 
hancez on esiretiez] to correct, pull downe, and amend. 

b. //er. To ])ut (a bend, etc.) in a higher i)osi- 
tion in the field. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xxi. 359'rhrce Ixsnd- 
Icls enhanced arg. 

•fc. transf. 'J'o ‘lift up’ (the voice, a prayer'). 
■483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 33/a 'I hirdly it [the churdi) is 
h.iIowed by c.iuse that the orysons bo enhaunsed there. 
Ibid, lush The prcesl ('nh.iuntyng hys voys sayth, etc. 

If d. 'i Misused for : To surpass in height. 
i 63« LiTHt;ovv Trav. v. 191 'Fheir circlc-sprcd tops, do 
kisse or enhance the low’er clouds. 
i-2. In various Ji^. or immaterial senses, with 
pensonal obj. : a. To cx.aU iu dignity, rank, esti- 
mation, or wealth, b. To elevate spiritually or 
morally. C. 'Fo lift up with pride ; refl. to exalt 
oneselfi assume suiKtriorily. d. 'I'o praise, extol, 

a. 0374 CiiAi'CEK Foeth. IV. iii, Oonly boiiiite ami 
prowesM! may enhawnse cucry man ouer o|i«r men. 1393 
LaN(.l. P. Pi. C. xii. 58 So is pruyde en-han.sc<l In religion 
and al (w rcame, among rychc and poure. 1447 Bokenham 

(1833) 112 'Vowurshyp 1 wyl enhautiKen the. >489 
t'AXTON Fay/es of A. iv. xv. 276 Fortune enhauncetli 
men att her owne phdsirc. tU5 Si’knsek Col. Clout. 359 
Thu Shephe.ird of the Oce.in iJnlo that (loddcsse grace me 
first enhanced. 1643 Pkynne .V<»r'. Power Pari. 29 He en- 
linunKcd men of low liirth to great honours, a >649 Dhomm, 
OF Hawth. IVks, 40 To inhaunce with favours this thy 
reign. 

b. c 1380 WvcLiF M’ks. (1B80) 43 pis hah maad Jiou pore 

in hiuRi’' & enhaunsed 3011 in vmucs. Knt. de la 

7 P^aiers to (iod mukithc man .ind woman to 
be enhaunsed. 15x6 Pilgr. Per/. 12 'J hi.s gyfic . . tnhann- 
cclh or lyftelh vp the mynde of man to goostlynes and 
heuenly meditucyoiiK. 

0. M380 Wvri.iF .Set. JVks. III. 39ft Freris falsely en- 
hansen homself abofr (.Vist and his .'ipostils. M386 Chaucer 
J'ers. P. F540 Flaterio makiili a rn;u» to cnhaiinKen his licri 
and hi.H couiiienaunce. r 1449 PiancK Re/r, 1. xii. ftp 'I’hat 
noon of 30U . . enhauiice 3011 silf alxme allc othcrc ( listen. 
1590 Si fcNsi'R F. U- «■ V. 47 'I'herc also wa.s king Crrusu.s, 
that enhauiist Hi.s hart too high. 164* Kothsks Naamau 
170 .So content to enlarge Grace, that therewith she will 
enhaunse her .velfe. 

d. a >400 SO .‘i lexandrr pc mare I spek him dispitu 
. . |V. hi3»:rc I here him ciih.nnscd. 1485 Ca xton Paris V. 
71 'J’hai the name of our lord Ihesu cryst were more saynte- 
fyed and ©nhauuf.cd. 1450 1530 Myrr. our Ladye 289 
Krthe mote blesse the lorde . . and enhaunce hym on wyth- 
ontin cnrlc. i6»7 Drayton Nymphidiat Those Ipoets] more 
ancient do inhance Alcides in his fury. 

3 . To raise in deforce, heighten, intensify (quali- 
ties, slates, powers, etc.). 

*559 Mirr. Mag.t Ok. Suffolk v. 7 My lucky ^de mine 
honor did enhaunce. 1583 \/OLDing Calvin on Deut. xxxv. 
cm Such a shameful thanklesnesse as inhaunceth their 
rebel liousnessc a hundredfold. i« 9 * Rav Creation ii. 450 
'That which cnhanscs this Injury, is that il is irreparalm. 
1781 OiiiooN Dect. Sf F. II. XXXI. 201 These delights were 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships. xSssC. Brontb 
Villette XXI. I1876) 223 This dusky wrapper, .enhancing by 
contrast tho fairness of her skin. xSye Veat.4 Hist. Comm. 
94 Strawberries, bilberries, and currants, enhance their 
flavour in thi.s zone to an excellence unknown in England. 
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1873 fiuRtoN Hiti. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 945 They had what greatly 
ennanctxl their ert’ective forcc--four braits field pieeck. 

b. I'o magnify subjectively, make to appear 
greater ; to heighten, exaggerate. 

c 1400 Ro*k. Riiie 7348 And where is more wode fedye 
Than to enhaunce chyvalrie. 15x9 Mork Hu^pl, Soulys 
315/1 Enhauiicyna the ineritc and goodnes ofChriKts i>a&sion. 
1669 (}ale cVr. (TfHtites 1. IntroJ. s How much wil their 
Divine Majestic . . be enhansed thereby ? 1738 Glovkr 

Leonidas 11. 375 Beyond the reach of fiction to inhance. 
1768 Burke ///r^/zV/gf WUs. 1843 II. axx He 

did, in the UU:l aforesaid, enhance hU services. 1839 G. 
Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 438 The satirist wished to 
enhance the infirmity of Philip. 

4 . To raise (prices, value) ; to increase (charges, 
etc.). 

*S4* 34. ^ 35 y^/L c. 7 To mittigate, and cn- 

haunce the price uf wynes . . xs . . ocrasiou .■mall reouire. 
x^Hakrison 11. v. (1877) i. 135 Their frcenasarc 

brought unto pouertie hy their rents inhanccd. t6f6 K. C. 
Tintes' li'his. 1. 694 Eiih.'iunce llic futre rcveniiewcs of 
the English crowne. 1639 Uuarles Piv. Fancies 1. Iviii. 
3$ Why could not hungcry Esau strive t* ciihaunce His 
price a little? /> X6149 Dm’MM. of Hawth. irenc Wks. 
173 Taxes and cu.stom* daily enhansed. 169? Evei.vn 
Numism, i. 6 ’I'hc Value of the Denarius was inhatinccd 
from .. ten Asses to that of Sixteen, xyia Heakkr 
111 . ^jo 'I'he Price should be ruihur inhatic'd tlutii lessen'd. 
1866 RoCKk^ Agriv. 4 /V. 1 . xx. 5x1 'J'he price With con- 
siderably enhanced by the cliurge of conveyance, 
tb. inir. Of prices ; T'o riic. Ohs. 

S494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 463 Come the yere fiilowynge was 
scant, whereof the pryce this ycie began to ciihaunce. 1671 
K. Piiii.li'PS A’<C' Pieccss. 335 C'pon complaint of enhancing. 
6. a. To raise or increase in price, value, im- 
portance, attractiveness, etc. + D. Formerly u.se<l 
simpiy,>^*Xo increa.<ie in price or value ’ ; esp. to 
raise the intrinsic value of (coin). Also (rarely) — 

* to increase in attractiveness,^ to beautify, irnpi ove. 

1596 Wriothksi kv Citron, (cd. 18751 1 . 15 This ycare, in 
November, the kingeenhatinscd his coyne. 1549 Bkinklow 
Contpi. ii. K vii, They tieiicr inhiUinscd theyr laiuic.s. nor 
tohe *0 crucll lyncs. 1598 Stow vii. urio3) 57 The 

Aiigell was enhauiiccd to vii.^. vi.i/. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobirr 76, 1 honour them . . more, that study wisely and 
soberly to inhance their n-itive language. 1651 HoHHKsZ.zr- 
vieUh. II. xxiv. 130 Base Mony, may easily be enhansed, or 
abased. 1699 Wafer Foyii^e (17291 263 Thereby., to 
cnhaunce a jiart of the mines. 17x8 Pope /Had xn. 376 Our 
feasti^ enhanced with music's ^.prightly soiiiid. X836 Huk. 
Smith 7 Y« 7 ><zzw/. (1876)250 'J'ncPoet enliancea By beauti- 
ful fancies The strain. tfH* Buhion Jik. Hunter 44 The 
book has bi:en . . greatly enhanced in value by the profuse 
edging of manuscript notes. 

Snbanoad (ciilKi nsfi, ///. <3. [f. Eniuncez^. 
-h-KB^.] In various senses of the verb. 

nEELtNOKN Cron. Scot. (I Sax) U. 10 Nolhir the feir 
of deith, nor present c.'tlamite, micht draw thaim fra thair 
inhansit .sinne. sS94 Grefne Sriimus^Vs. 1881-3 XIV. 
332 To. .save himselfe from his enhanced hand. 1796 Buhke 
Irks. Vlll. 566 (living the enhanced price to thru war. 187a 
Ykats Growth Comm, Buying up the stock of any 
comm<xlity to sell it again at an enhanced price. 

Snhanceniexit (cnhrrnsment). [f. PIxilANi'K 
V. f -MKXT.l The action or process of enhancing ; 
the fact of lieing enhanctd, (Sec senses of the vb.) 

*577 in W, II. Turner Select. Rrc, Oxford j88 W‘r*owt 
itny further inlianscm' or raysing of rents. 16x0 HeAi.EY 
St.^Auf[. Citie of Goti 261 If Venus deserved her enhanse- 
iiient . . why then is M inerva faimms 7 1699 M alynls y 1 nc. 

Law-.Mrrik. 323 The said Lyon Duller talbcil decreed after 
the former enhancement > is still valued at foriie stiiiers. 1674 
Govt. Tongue (T.), J<x:ular slanders hav**, from the slight- 
ness of the temptation, an cnliaMccmenl of guilt. 17x0 Land. 
Gam. No. 4686/3 'I'l.)- .enquire of the Kea.son of the Deame.ss 
and Inhatincement of the Price of siii.li Book. 1787 Bkntham 
Def. Uxury^X few per cent, onharic'eincnt upon the price of 
g<^« M a matter that may c.'isily enough pa.s.s unheeded. 
1875 Gi.Ai«iONB Glean. Vf. xxxvl. 128 Augmentation of 
ritual, .without any corrc.s}.>onditig enh.anceaient of devotion. 

attrib. 1W3 tefh Cent. Sept. 430 After having obtained , 
an enhancement decree. 

Enhancer (enha-ns.ii). [f. KmiaKce V. + -EK.i] 

1 . jfen. One who, or that which, enhances. 

x«88 W'vcLiF Exott. xxii. 15 And Moiscs bildidc an autcr 
ana elepide the name thereof The l^ord myn cnhaunserc. 

IJke Will to Like in HazL Dodsley 111 . 316 Thou art 
the enhancer of my renown. x6xx Rich Honest, (1844) 
65 Pride i.s the inhaunser of all our miseric.'i.^ 183a Lvtton 
Engine A. iv. g6 Krror.s of life as well as foibles of charac- 
ters are oficn the rc.^! enhancerk of celebrity. 

2 . spec. a. One who sets up or raises a weir to 
an excessive height. (Cf. quot. 16a J s. v. En- 
HANONO vbl. sb.) 

xdaa Cai.i.i.s Stat. Sewers ^1647) 1 * Rive* the like penalty 

against him which sh.ill reh.vy the annoyance, a$ again.st 
the inhaunc*;r. 

b. One who raises or seeks to raise prices, 
t Formerly also absol. (cf. engrosser, /ores/aller). 

xM9 Latimer Serm. be/. Ediv. VI (Arh) xix Money 
makers;, inhaunrers, and p>^amutets of them xelues. 1577 
B. GotXJK HereshacKs Utah. (1586^ 47 In no wise to be a 
raiser or enhaunser of rentOR. 1631 Slar Chamb. Cases 
11866' 46 Yet be was adjudged un inhauncer for but advis- 
ing the same. «i68o Buti ku (1759' I. xsi The Jew, 
Kurestaltcr and KnhanAer Tv> him for all their Crimes did 
answer. 


Bnhanoi 

V. F -INCt 


llOing (enha nsiij), vhl. sb. [f, 
'i he action of the verb Eni 


Enhancs 
PTnhancr. 


1490 Caxton Kneydos xxviii. 109 Dydo hath dcfyled vy- 
laynsly the good name and the cnhauiisynge of the cytee. 
>495 Witt Spilman ' Somerset Ho. ', Tl»e bylding & thchen- 
hawiicsyng of the Rooffe. 1334 Murb On the Passion 


Wks. 1993/9 Reseruynge theyr Bctnall enhaun&ynm into 


foure shillings the ounce. 1699 Callis Stnt. Se^Deys (1824) 
304 For the enhancing of such weres, mills, Stanks, stakes, 
and kiddels. 1637 Sanderson Serm. II. 71 Eiihaunsing uf 
fees, trucking for expedition. 

t Snlia'ACingt ///- Obs. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-iNiH.l That enhances. 

1389 WvcLiF Prov. xxi. 94 I'he proud man and the cn- 
hauiiAcnde hyin.sclf I Vulg. arrogans) is eleped vntaBi. 1590 


GKEP.NKt 7 r/. Eur. (i86t'> 90 Sana, whose cnliancing Htream.s 
Cut 'twixt the Tartars and the Russians. 1606 Hiemon 
Wks. 1 . 44 The engros-wng merchant, the nnhaunsing hus- 
haiuiinan. 1715 M. Davies Aik. Brit. 1 . 10 A gradual and 
more enhauncing Augmentation of the Expression. 

Eiihang : sec Kn- pref.^ 3. 
t Enha*ppya ^bs. [f. En-i + Happy.] trans. 
To m.ake (a iicrsun) happy ; to make (au enter- 
prise) prosperous. 

x6a6SiR S. D’Ewes Journal (1783) 34 Do bnl^nhapjiie 
him that sent it la carcuiiet] in the ordinaric vse 9 it. 1041 
Symonps Serm. be/. Ho. Comm. P 3 What better then . . to 
.sec our Kingdom enlmppied? xbgi City Alarum 12 The 
pretious Elix.ar, which we niu.st seeke out to enhappie this 
war. 1749 OwKN Nat. Hist. Serpents 83 'i'hat Tree, so cn- 
happy'fl nourishes nil Winter. 

t JSXlha'rbOlirf V. Obs. Also 6 inharbour, 
[f, Kn-I F Haubour sh. or n.] trans. a. To har- 
bour within itself, b. To dwell in, as in a harbour. 

1596 Vvn CiKCVtkKy Sir F. Dz-oXr (1881)21 .S|)cn.<;cr, whose 
hart inharlMjuns Homers soiiio. x6>3-6 W. Bkowni-: Bril. 
Past. I. iii, O true delight, enharbotinng the breasts Of lho.so 
.swctil crcature.s with the plumy Ltc.sts. 

t Enha'rd, Obs. [f. Kx- ^ + Hard ; in early 
use possibly ad. FT. enhardir. f. en~ -f hardi hohl, 
Haudy.] \rans. a. To make bold or hardy; » 
E.\ HARDY, b. To make hard, harden. 

Hence Enha*rded ppl. a., hardened. 

a 1430 Rut. de la Tour (i8tt8> 56 That worde. .rnhartlnl 
hyin (tlic devclle] to speke to her. 1475 Bk. Nob/cssr w/ 
Accustiimyng hem ayene to werre, w’ere hy experience 
li:i ned and enhardid. 1491 Cax ton Vitas Pair. iv. 333 b/a, 

1 haue an herte .so tmharded that, etc. 1583 Skki.tun Carl. 
Laurel 305 Knharded adyanent the cement of your wall. 
EnllfUrden (enhtrJtrji;, V. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 iuharden. [f. En- 1 + Hardem sz.] trans. 
To make hard, h.irden. Jif;. 

Ord. Crysten Men v. i. ( i 3 «j6‘i 355 The danipned may 
by length of eternyte be enhardened. 1^3 Gin.niNO Calvins 
Serm. Deui, Ixvii. 407 Wee may well iiinarden our sclues 
ill our wicked custonies. 1643 Sir T. Bkownk Relig. Med. 
1. 5 40 Nor hath conversation, age or travell, hren able to 
eflrunt, or etihardcn me. 1875 Myers Poems 26 She . . Whom 
very stripes enharden. 

HI Used in sense of Knhardt. 

>779 !'■ A. M ANN in E/th Otig. Lett. (1843) 4 1 7 Your friend- 
.shiji for me enhardens me to try your advice on this head. 

t SnhaTdy, V. Obs. [f, f:n- 1 -f H ardy a . ; cf. F. 
enhard/r.] trans. To make hardy, embolden. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 Alle the other bysshopprs 
that Rusebe had cnhardyccl. ^ zsoa Ord. Crysten Men iii. 

those to do well 


iii. (15061 156 To cotiifortc and to cidiardy 
the whichc ben weyke in speryte. zgag Lu. Bernek.s rrotss. 
11. cciv. [cc.] Gjo Than this kyngc . . eiihnrdycd hini.selfe to 


the warre with these baroncs. 

t Enharmo'niae, a. Obs.'^ [f. as next + -ac.] 
Enharmonic. 

1681 H COUNT Glosso^.^ Enhnrmoniack. 

t BnlianilO'luail, obs. iare~^. [f. Or. €v- 
a/i/ioFi-OY-h-AN.] = next. 

z6o3T-TnM.ANi> Ptntarr/ts Mar, 1252 Olympus, .is reputed 
. .th«; inventor of the Musicke cr.allcd Enliarmonian. 

BnliarxIlOllic (cntiaim^ nik), a. and sb. Music. 
Also 7 enarmoulc, enharmoniquo, 8 -iok. [ad. 
1 .,. enharmonic^tisX^x.lva^iioviKh^ f. iViri + apfswia: 
see Harmon V. Cl. Vx. enharmonique\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to that genus, style, or scaltf of music 
current among the Greeks, ill which an interval 
of two and u half tones was divided into two 
quarter tones and a major third. 

f *597 Morlev Introd. Mus. Annot., Etdiartnonicum Is 
that which riselh \iy diesis^ diesis ..m^ ditonus.] 2603 
Hoi.i.and Pluta^tis Mor. ivssl'hese were the beginnings 
of the cnhtirmoiiique Musicke. <796 Swift London strewed 
witk Rarities Wks. t94i I. 827 He sings . . with equal 
facility in the chromatic, etiharmonic, .and diatonic style. 
1774 SrEEi.K in Phil. Trans. LXV. 71 'I’he erdiarmoriic 
genus requires intervals of the d/es/si or quarlertone. 1859 
EraseVs Mag. XLVI. 656 Greek music . . in its most ap- 
proved form, the enharmonic, proceeded by quatterioties. 

2 . Pertaining to, or concerned with, intervalH 
smaller than a semitone ; esp. with reference to the 
interval between those notes (belonging to different 
keys), which in instruments of equal temperament 
are rendered by the same tone : e. g. between Gjl 
and Ab. Enharmonic change or n^ulatim : sec 
quots. 1879. 

a X794 Sir W, Jones Mtn. Modes JHndus in Asiat. Res. 
111.(1799) 75 Those, it seems, were the first cnharinonick 
melodtea. 18^ Dr Morgan in Athenmum No. 1973. 3>V^ 
An enharmonic organ. 1879 Parry in Grove Mus. 
s.v. Change^ Changes are of three kinds . . x. The Diatonic 
. . 2. The Chromatic . . 3. The Enharmonic, where advantage 
is taken of the fact that the same notes can be called by 
different names, which lead different ways, and . . into un- 
expected keys. 


Rg. 1876 J. C. Morison in Macm, Mag. XXXIV. 93 
'!l^e modulation and enharmonic change with which writers 
of a totally different ca.st of genius, .surprise the car. 

3 . quasi-.r^. 

1883 Davenport E/em. Musk (1887) 30 Each of the three 
.•.ounds [C, SB. i)l*D} is called the Enharmonic of the one 
next above or below it alphabetically. 

B. sb. pi. F^nhannonic music. 

1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mor. 1259 Thus you see what 
were the first rudiments and beginnings of Ennarmoniques. 
s88s Fait Mall G. 24 Nov. xo Others seem sanguine that 
congregations can be got to sing anything— -close enhar- 
monies, perhaps. 

Hence Bnluuniio'iiioal a, prec. BnlianBO*- 
nloAlly adv. 

X751 CfiAMKF.RS Cycl. S.V. Dtesis^ Enharmonical Diesis is 
the difference between a greater and lesser .semi-tone. 1879 
.Sat. Mus. Res*. 6 .Sept. 506 It roves through seven keys m 
fifieeii bars, and suvli keys as G major, F minor, K flat, 
A (I.Tt minor, G flat iiiujor, F sharp major (cnharmonicaliyi. 
t EnhaTnesSy V. obs. rare. In 5 enhar- 
nash, -yah. [ad. F. cnharncuher, f. en- (see Flw- ^) 

-1 harnaschier^ harneschier to harness : see Har- 
KKs.s.] trans. To harness (a horse). 

1490 Caxton F.neydos xxxviii. 128 A honderd fayre horses 
wcllc rychcly enharnyshed. c 1500 Melusine 9 Oon of her 
scrununtK. .ledd a ualfroy richely cnliariia.shGd. 

+ EnlUh'rped, ppl. a, Obs. rare L [? f. En- ^ + 
mcA.l*. harpay Gr. dpirq sickle 4 -ed.*] ? Shaped 
like a sickle or scimitar ; hooked. 

<1x5x9 .SKia.roN Delhe F.rle Northumberland 125 With 
thy sword, enharpit of inortnll drede. 

Bn hart ( 6 , variant of Knheaut zl Ohs. 
t Exih.a*Stei V. Obs. [ad. OF\ cnhaslery f. cn- 
(tte Fn- V) + //iwA.’z*( mod. hii(er') to hasten.] trans. 
To hasten, hurry ; also rcjl. 

X430 Lyi>c;. Chron. Troy 1. ii. Many worthy in kniglilhodi; 

. . Enhasted were iintfi their dclh. c 1430 - .Stor. Thebes 
ill. iK.), They euhasted hcin, m.'iking none ulzode. 

.+ EnlLail‘l 8 e» V- oh. rare~^. [ad. OF', en- 
haicer, enhatt.rer.'] trans. Fmianck, q. v. 

x6oo Hoi.lani.) Livy xxii. Iviii. 468 The horsemens rann- 
aomc was suniewhat cnhuuUcd - . above that .sunime. 

Enhaunce, -ch, -se, obs. ff. FInhance. 
t Enhan'llt, V. Obs. Also 6-7 inbaunt. [nd. 
F’r. enhanier^ f. z?«- (see I'iN- chanter to haunt.] 

1 . trans. To iiractise, Lxcrcisc. 

1389 WvcuF 2 CAr-w, xix. 6 Ijugis) enlmunten |Vulg, 
exerceth] not dome of man, Ijot of the Lord, — Esther ix. 
12 Hou myche sla^ter wencst thou them to ciihauntcn in 
alle prouyncis ? 

2 . a. Pans. To frequent, Imitrit. b. reft. To 
lictake oneself to a haunt, accustom oneself, c. 
intr. To ke(*p comp.Tny with. 

1530 PAt..sciK. 535/2, I enhannle^ 1 haunt one.s comptinyc. 
1547 Bai'ldxvin xMor. Philos. (Falfr.) xii. 185/2 Belter it 
is to Hue solitary, 'I'hr^n tociihaiint much company. 1549-69 
Sternhold & II. Ps. xciv. 20 Wilt thou inh.^utit thy selfe 
and draw, With wicked men to .sit. 1569 'I'tiRNER Baths 
4 b, 1 neiier sawc in anyc place , . more inhaunted then 
they [the baths near Iljiclcnl be. _ 1658 Man ixin PUp. Jnd* 
16 it .'U'gucth dic.y do inhaunt with traitors. 

Hence f Rinhaa'iiting vbl. sb. 

^ 138a W YOU k/’j. liv. I, 1 am m.T.Tdal .sory inmyn enhaunt- 
iiig [1388 exercising, Vulg. exercitaiio\, 
t E2l]ia*T0Cf Obs.rare-^. In 6 exihavac. 
[f. Es- * F H.woc rz.] To make havoc, devastate. 
Hence Enha vockmg tdd. sb., devastation. 

16x3 T. Adams Pract. Wks. I. 87 Our concealing!; have 
been close, uur ciiliavticings ravenous, our traasportations 
lavish. 

Enhawnse, -hawso, obs. IT. F'.nhancb. 
t EnAa'sard, v. Okr. [f. En- i + Hazard sb.'\ 
trans. To expos:: to hazard, to risk. 

Hence Enha'Bardiug, vbl. sb. 

1563 SiiuiE Cambitids Turk. Wars B 7 'hey were willing to 
.Tvoide the danger of aiiye more enhazard^ing their force. 
>599 Sandys Enrtfp.r Spee.^ (1632) Z54 Mow often his State 
Imth beenc arflicted by him [the 'J'urkcl, and sofnetime.s 
enhariirded. /bid. vot With the utter enh,T7arding of both 
ChrLtenrlorne and Christianity. s6iz Si-eed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX. ii. 1 17 The ptuen.s, and .souldien;. .to .secure their liues 
from the fire, did enhazard them on the fury of the .sword. 

Enhearse. inhearse (en-, inb^-js), v. Also 
7 inheoxoe. [f. If-N- ^ + Hearse.] trans. To put 
int,o a hearse. Also trans/, and /g. 

^ z6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxxvi, You . . md my ripe thoughts 
in my hraine inhcarce. 1633 Ford Love's Saerf/iee v- iv. 
444 The shrine Of fairest purity which hovers yet About 
these blessed bones inhearsed within. 1635 Brathwait 
A read, Pr. 11. 20 PInhearse tliy sable soule in la-sting reare.s. 
1855 Singleton Virgit II. 6 We My godlike sire's remains 
and lionc.s inhearsed In earth. 

t EnhaaTti v. Obs. Also 6 enhart(e, 7 In- . 
hart, [f; En- t -i Hkakt.] trans. a. /g. T'o put 
heart into, make hearty; to encoura|xe, inspirit, 
b. 'I'o enclose within the substance of the heart. 

x5fM Ravnold Womans Hooke 71 She must be. .streggth- 
enra with good comfortable meates & drinkes, which may 
enhearte her. 1^ Gkst Pr. Masse 86 No more then the 
sayd holy ghost is adjudged embodied or enharted, for yt he 
is wholly in us and iii our hartes. 1603 H. Ckoosb Vertuos 
Comnnn, (18781 1 1 3 Otheramay be inharted to rush caxelesly 
forward into vnbrideled liliertie. 

Snheavtan (enha jt'ii)^ v. Now rare. Also 
7 Inheortan. [f* Hbartkn r.l trans. To 

make hearty or courageous ; to strengthen, cheer. 
tflttSPBEDmrf. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. ( 33 Their Commaunder's 
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inuinceabl* constancy against ytelding:, which enheairtened 
the better sort, dismayed the baser. 1^96 Eakl Monm. 
Advt, /r, Paman. lao The Venetian poet incouraged and 
inheartned Juvinal. slge 1 . Tavlor in ThtoL 

I seek to enhearten myself for a labour so arduous, sat 
Palgravk Pirs. Eng, a4z O names that enhearten the soul, 
Blenheim and Waterloa 

tram/. x6to W. Folkincham Ari 0/ Snnvy t. x. aS 
Sommer*cating doth greatly enhearten weakc Medowes. 
Hence SnheaTtaning /tpL a. 

Gilbert CAr. Atongfn, ix, (1852! 270 This en- 
heartening visitant. i86x !. Tavlor Hehr, Poetry 

(1873) 248 1'hat modesty, that calm philosophic balance of 
the mind, .^heartening especially to those who bear testi* 
mony for wisdom and goodness. 

Sl^aaveil, il^eaTen (en>, inhe'v'n), v, 
[f. En- 1 + Hkavkn.] tram. To place in or raise 
to heaven, lit, and fig , ; to entrance. 

xdsa Bknlowbs Theopk, 1. Ixxii, Their perfume Enhcav’ris 
the sense. <839-48 RaiI-rv h'estnt 6t»/i He Himself Con- 
ceiving, bearing, suffering, ending all. Affiliating and in- 
heavening. s8i|i S. Joou Margaret iii. (1871) 358 The one 
dreuroflows and inheavens im. 

Snhedge: secKN- /r</i 5. 

[XSnhendee, a. Her, A spurious word found 
in some heraldic and other Diets, in the phrase 
cross enhcfuiee '.given as synonym of cross potenee) 
where the adj. appears to be a corruption of OF. 
enhntdk having a handle.] 
t Enlie'rd, V, Sc. Oh, Forms : 4 aneherd, 
{pr. pple. enerthand), 4 -5 anerd, (6 annerdb 
5 -6 enherde. [a. OF. enherdre late L. inhx- 
rtWt alterctl form of L. iftA/enre (see Inhkkk), 
f. in. upon + Zftnv'tf to stick. The OF., and 
hence the Eng., word correspond in sense with 

I. . adhwrere (late L. ~!fre\ to Aimikuk, whence the 
synon. OF. aherdre ; prob., as in other instances, 
the OF. words with prefixes en- and a- have been 
confounded in use.] 

inir. To adhere, assent. Const, to ; also simply. 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Pauhis loyo Vthir women*; . . ane. 
hcrtiit to Peiir und Paule. Ibid., Amtreas 207 harne, 

hat [>is has me clone, I'o his aklm.anc cnerthaiid is [1.. ad- 
Ii9s\t\. f 1375 Rariuhih t'roy~bk. 11. 1404 Kynges sen* That 
to hys will anerdumic were, c 14*5 WvNTonN Cron. vni. 
xxix. 164 Hys wil wes lil enherde To he Scott is mennys 
Party. CZ440 iuvo.Ot Col. in Pinkerton Scot. Pooms AV/r. 

II. 8 0 am. 'j Tharc anerdis to our iiobill to note . .Tiiclf 
crunnit kingis in feir. 1513 Douglas /Kneis ii-,xi. 164 Plat 
he reiuriR, eiiheidiiig to Ids entent. Ibid. xit. xiii. 118 Juno 
Riicrdit \v.r. anncrditl, tTiid gaif consent thareto. 

Hence Anhe rdand [the pr. pple. used subst.], 
an adherent. 

1478 Acta Dom. Audit. 71 That James of Law- 

thress. .s.ilbe harmless & scatldcss of (lutime, thair freindis, 
partij and anherdandis. 1480 Acta Dom. Conci/ii 54(Jum.) 
'Phat johne M'Gillc sail be, haraieles of the said Williarne 
and his anherdens hot ns lua' will. 

t Enll0*r6y 0 /fs. rare-^, [Of uncertain for- 
mation ; jicrh. f. En- * + llisin,] trans. ?'ro pos- 
sess as an inheritance. 

*<1400 50 Ale.iander »ij2 Sir, nnec: .. That ja: crlh of 
ei^t enhered some tynie. 
jQnherit, etc. : sec Inhekit, etc. 
tSnhi'gh, fVw. In 5 eiihio. [f, Kn -1 + 
IIioii.] tram. T’o make high, exalt. 

c X440 Ce.da Sof/f. xxii. 123 That I and al my kin myght 
be eiihierl 8t honovrid. 

Enhoney : see En- p^^f/.^ i b. 
t Enho'nonr, oh. Also 6 in-, [f. En- i + 
Honour.] ifrairr. To put honour upon ; to honour. 

1571 Gommncj Calvin on Ps. xviii. 2 Tytixs to cnhoiv'ur 
God withall. 1983 • - Calvin's Srmt. Dent, iv. aa Eueric of 
ihcm ought to considir. .howc greatly (iod hath inlionorcd 
him. 1578 Priv. Prayers 547 'Phgu hast inhimoured me 
with the co-partnership of the everlasting inheritance. 

Enhorll : see J'Inourlk. 
t Xnho’rty V. Oh. Also 4 enhurte, 4 5 en- 
ort. [a. OF. enhort-ct^ enort-cri-^X*. inhortdri, f. 
in- (see In-' 4- to exhort.] trans. To ex- 
hort, encourage, incite. Con.st. to with inf., and 
simply, ' Also with sb. as obj. : To recommend, 
suggest, insist upon. 

• 33 a Wyclip 2 Sam. xi. 25 Coumfort thi fhten a^ens the 
ee . . and enhurte hem. <388 — Ep. Jerome iii, To 

S iiioth«..he (Paul] wryteth, and eiiortcfh the studie 
essoiin. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G iij, F.ucry good 
woman ought to enhorte her husixmd to Keruc God. 

Hence Enho rting, vbl, sh , ; Bnho rtment, the 
action of exhorting, an exhortation. 

14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 150/2 Euc by thenhortyng of the 
deuyl gaf her consente to doo the synne of Inobrayencc. 
* 47 S — Jason 224 Pelcus acme you into colchoR by his en- 
hortement. 

t BnliOU' 80 , V. Oh, Also 6 In-, [f. En- i -h 
Housh.] trans. To settle or establish in a house. 

• 3(3 FtTX-GEPKRAY Sir F, Drake (1881) 99 O Death iii- 
npu« d in hells profundities. 1997 Midulkton in Farr .S’. P, 
Etiz, II. 535 These raigne enhoiised with their mother night. 
+ V, Oh. rare, [nd. OF. enhuilier, 

f. en- (see En- i)^hfile oil : sec Enotl.] tram. 
To put oil upon, anoint with oil ; to oil. 

ifex HollanO Pliny H. 409 With a barbars brasen bason 
well enhuifcd. 1603 — PlutareKs Mor, 1138 He apprcched 
nere unto her house all unhuiled and anointed as he was. 

B llhm i g 0r (enhP’qg;ki), v. Also 5 onhongre, 


inlitiagre. [f. En- 1 Hunobn.] tram. To put 
into a state of hunger, make hungry. Only in 
pa. pple, 

X4IB0 Rohi, Derytt(iizB\ 34 He gate the hone alone, and 
laye and gnewe it; fur he was sore enhongred. 1638 Litu- 
oow 'Pm. 38 We, being inhungred and also ouerioyed. 
184s J. Martinrav Rel^, Enq, 7 ThoM animal passions 
which idee had. .enhungered to few on innocence and life. 
S87X Dail^f News 13 Feb., What a terribly big maw Pari* 
especially when she is enhungered. 

Enhusk : see En- prefix 1 a. 

EnJhjdrita (cnhol'drdit). [f. as next + -itb.] 
A mineral containing water occluded in its cavities. 

Hence Bsihydri tie a. [ + -ic], of the nature of 
an enhydrite. 

1818 Pinkerton Petralogy I. 60 Enhydritic agates found 
ne.Tr Vicenxa. 

SnhydrOM (enhoi-dros), a. [f. Gr. ivvdp-os 
(f. h in + water) + -ous.] Having water 
within ; containing water or some other Iluid. 

i8ia Pinkerton Petralogy 1 . 90 Chakcdoiiie-s. .are some- 
times enhydrous. or contain a drop of water. 

Snliypo*8tatise, V. ran-K [f. En- 2 + Hypo- 

STATTZE.J trans. To unite in one ‘ hypostasis ’ or 
‘ person 

i88a 3 SciiAFF in Herzog's Encycl. Rel. KnowL \. 458 
Jits huiiiunity was etihypostati2cd through union with the 
Lugos, or incorporated into hi.s person.-dity. 

Enigma (/oi gmh). Forms : ^-9 esnigma, 

7 enigni(e, (onigma, inigm^, 6- enigma. 
PI. enigmas; also 6 7 do-, enigmata. [a. E. 
ivnigma, Gr. atviyfUL fpl. alviyfJuiTa), (. alviafftaOai 
to speak allusively or obscurely, f. aTvos ajiologue, 
fable. 1'lie adapted forms enigtn e iu 17th c. 
may lx; due to the Fr. (^nigme.^ 

1 . a. A short composition in prose »•.- VL*rse, in 
which .something is described by intentionally 
obscure metaphors, in order to afford an exercise 
for the ingenuity of the reader or hearer in guess- 
ing what is meant; a riddle, tb. In wider 
sense : An obscure or allusive speech ; a parable 
(oh. exc. as Iramf. from 1 a.) 

1939 Tavkkner F.rasm. Prov. He pronounced iiluo 
nmny Enigmata or Symlmlcs. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L, iu. i. 
128 Some enigma, some riddle, come, ihy Lenuoy begin. 
xdo3 Holland PluiardCs Mar. 1354 Hidden under d;irkc 
a;nigmc.f and covert speecho-A. xaM-M J* Smith Sel, Disc. 
VI. iii. (1821) 2or Those atnigiiiatn of Josei>h’s sun, muon, 
slurs, and sheaves. s68x H. Mork Pl.vp. Dan. yi. 159 
Delivering the matter without nny Prophetick > 4 ''.nigm or 
Parable. t6%4. - An Ans^ver 249 Symbols, Parublcs, or 
Knigmes. 17x5 Popk Let. Sir fi'. 'f'mmbull i6 Dec., 

It was one of the Enigma's of Pythagoras, ‘When the 
winds rise, worship the Kcchu'., when popular tumults 
begin, retire to solitudes. f/8i Hahrls Philol. Etuj. (1841) 
44 1 Nor ought a metaphor to be farfetched, for then it be- 
comes an enigma. 1797 M rs. K AncLiFFK Italian xxiv, You 
spe.*!!! in enigmas, father. 1809-10 Collritx-.e Friend K i 865) 
158 In a complex enigma the greatest ingenuity is not 
.always shown by him wlio first gives the complete solution. 
184^ W. Fitxcf.rald tr. WhU^ers Dhpul. 186 Alniginas 
winch (Friipus himself could never solve. 

2 . fig. Something as puzzling as an enigma ; an 
unsolved problem. 

*■ 1609 Rowr.FV PirtA Mcrl. v. i. 349, 1 will erect a monu- 
ment. .A dark enigma to the memory. 1609 Ev. IPoman 
in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen O. PL IV, All which to me are 
prublematique mines, Ohsurdc inigmaes. a 1667 J cii. 'Tav- 
LOK ,Serm. ','678) 340 A person Ixilh God and Man, an 
wnigma to all Nations, and to all Science-.. 1799 Bukkk 
Let. Dr, Hussey IV. 325 As to Spain, it cerininly has 
been, and long will be, an enigma. x8^ 'rHiicLWAi.!. (trecce 
II. xiv. 200 If the fleet .. could he supi>oscd to solve tlii.s 
enigma. 1875 Famkar Si/emelfr E. «• 33 Separated from 
the thought of f Jod, the conscience becomes an Kile eiiigm.a. 

Enigmatic (fnigmae*tik), a. [atl. late L. ttn/g- 
malic -us, {.senigniat- stem c>{mtigma(y>w. Enigma). » 
Cf. Fr. hiigmatiqne!] Pertaining to, or of tho 
nature of. .an enigma, containing or resembling 
an enigma ; ambiguous, obscure, perplexing. f>f 
persons: Mysterious; baffling conjecture as to 
chatacter, sentiments, identity, or history. 

x6a8- X677 Fri.tham Kesolvrsx. xxvii. (1677)47 'Hiesc fruit- 
le.ss and acnigmatic questions, arc bones the Devil hath c.T.st 
among us. 1648 Jos. Braumunt /' ryc/rr ix. 59 iR.) 7 'hat 
.xnigraatick foe, whose atnnnmitiort Is nothing clse_ but 
want of all provision. 1669 flAi.H Crt. Gentiles I. 1.^ ii. 11 
Plato’s usual way [was) . . to wrap up those Jewish Tradi- 
tions in . .enigmatic Parablc.s. x8a8(.AKLYLF, Misc. 1 . (1857) 
137 Being excessively reserved withal, he becomes not a 
little, nigmptic. G. Kmot Dan. Der. iv. xxxiv. 297 

He siiN ' the figure of the enigmatic Jew. 

E]iigma*tical, a, [f. prec. + -al.] « prcc. 

X576 Flfmino Panopiie Rp. 390 Sydonius is so eiiig- 
matinall. .that a man can scarsc tell where to finde out his 
meaning, c 1849 Howell Lett. (16501 II. 44 'I’be mud of 
Nile, .that enigmaticall va.st river. 17x3 S. Mathkr Vind. 
Bible 218 I'hcy did use nmigmatic.al discourses. x8»3 ! .in- 
CARO Hist, Eng. y\. 75 The meaning of this enigmatical 
remark was not dUclosed till eighteen months afterwards. 
1850 W. Irvinc Mahomet vi. (1853) 34 The enigmatical 
career of this extraordinary man. 

Enigmaticillly (/nigmie'tikali), ado. ff. prec. 

+ -liY.^] In an enigmatical xn.imier; after the 
manner of, or by means of, an enigma ; ambigu- 
ously, obscurely. 

1990 Orbenr Never too late (t6ool 106 For young men ’tis 
too soone, for olde men loo late to marry ; concluding so 
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enigmatically, it were nut good to marry at all. •64t 
French Pistil/, i. (i65i» 15 niilosophers when they wrote 
any thing too excellent for the vulgar to know, expres*ed 
it enigmatically. 1744 Bkrkelrv Siris ( 365 He writes . • 
enigmatically and briefly in the following terms. x#j|x 
Carlylb Sart. Res. 11. iii. (1671) 8a So ends abruptly as is 
usual and enigmatically this little incipient romance. 

tB]liffllia*tioalll6B8. Oh. ran, [f. as prcc. 
+ -NERsJ The quality of being enigmatical. 

H. More An Ansxuer 257 Plamncss, In opposition to 
mni^aticainesv. 

t ISlli'glliatiBt. Oh. [ad. L. eenigmatista, nd. 
Gr. alyiyfiariar-ris, f. uiviypa ENIGMA.] a. A 
writer of enigmas, b. One who speaks eiiigmaii* 
cally. 

i6ax Ainsworth A nnot. Pettiat. Num. xxi. 27 In Grecke, 
dCiiigmatists, they that spenke riddles. 17x0 AnoisoN 
IP'Aix-Ejram. i. p 3, 1 shall deal mure ingc.ntiuusly with 
my Readers than the above-rnentioiicil KnigniutUt has 
dune. 

BnigmatiBe (fni'gm&taiz), 71. [ad. Gr. *aiVi7- 
IMrii-etv (implied in ahi7^0TioT^Y, see prec.), f. 

1 cdviyiJtar- Enigma.] 

1 . trans, + a. To symbolize, b. To render 
j enigmatical or pu/zliiig. 

a 163X Donnf. Pvlydoron 71 A<;teon pursued by his houndes 
.. may aeniginatize a lover chased and Devoured by his 
'I'lioughls. 1800 Monthly Ma^. X. 437 Miinuscripts .. so 
senigmatised with insertions and repetitions and alterations. 
<t 1834 CuLKRiDCih idt. Rem. 11836) 1 . 213 A pi»etic tissue of 
visii^ symbols, .by which the Apocalypt etiigmatized the 
Ncrunian persecutions. 1841 Blackw, hag. XLIX. 151 It 
is precisely the disregard of details that enigmatizes liu> 
manity to Michelet. 

2 . infr. To utter or talk in enigmas ; to deal in 

riddles. In mod. DicLs. 

Sni^matO-* cumbining form of Enigma, as in 
Snl^ato'grapher [Gr. -yp&tp-os writer -r -Bit], 
a maker or cxjdniner of enigmas. Snigmato*- 
graphy [Gr. -ypaffna writing], the making or 
collecting of enigmas. Snlgmatology [see -lo« vj, 
tlic study bf enigmas. 

1793 Ciiamufrs Cycl. Supp, 

Enimicitious, etc., var. of iNiMicirrors, eta 
Enimity, obs. form of Enmity. 
Snisleiinisle (en-, inoi‘l\ v. ff. En- i, In- + 
Ihi.e.] a. To make into an isle. b. To place or 
settle on nn isle. Also fig. To isolate, sever, cut off. 
a. e X830 Driimm. of H awth. .Sextain, tline «yes cn-lsle 
themselves with ncK>ds. 1848 M. Ahnolu /W w/r (1877) II. 
17 In the sea of life enisled. . We mortal millions live alone. 
1887 Rrowniw; Parleytngs, F, Furiui x, M y self-conscious- 
ncss ’Twixt ignorance and ignorance enisled. 

ft. i6ia Drayton Po/r-olb. yiii. 357 Into what sundry 
gyres her wondered .self Hhc [a riverj lijrows, And oft inisles 
ihe shore. 1614 Sklokn Tillez Hon. yi 'J’his Chnraria or 
Gaxari.i . . uimost inisled by the .Seas Delle Zabache. and 
Muggiorc. i8ia Qilfripcf. Lit. Rem. [i8;6i I. 36!) Knots 
of curds inisivd by interjacent whey at irregular distanccK. 
1878 .SkelI'Y .V/rtw II. 156 ia;t the wild sea inkle Ihec. 

Hence Ini-sled, /pi. a. 

1B09-X* CoLiiKiiK-.r-; Friend ^2865) 38 The base of the 
inishMj Ararat. 1880 RKTiiAM-Kim'ARi>.s Forestalled I. i. ii. 
19 Far aw.Ty lay many an misled kingdom of fi.shcrfulk. 

f Sni'xed, pplt. Oh. rarc~ [f. late L. cnisr- 
»s brought forth, born, pass. pple. ofi^«r 7 / to bring 
forth (orig. to strive; see Enixly).] Broughit 
forth, born. 

1607 Tdfsfi.i. Four-/. BeaJt/s (1658! 69 A Calf, is a young 
or late cnixed Rnll or Cow. 

t Eni*xibility. twnr€- 7 vd. (bombastic.) [f. tw/.r- 
ppl. stem of cniti'. set; prec. ; after visibilily, 
etc.] ? Possibility of being brought forth. 

1698 Ukvuh^rt Jewel Wks. (1834) zio Willi parturiunric 
fur greater births, if .a malcvulunt time diKobsleti icaii; not 
their ehixibility. 

•j* I 5 iii*xlyi (tdv. Obs. rare • [f. E. eritJcc with 
strong effort ^f, cni.xus. pass. ppK*. of cniti to ex(.rt 
one’s strength ) + -i.v -.] Foieibly, stringently, 

1671 I'rue NonconJ 92 'I'hey are . . eni>ely commanded 
the lowliest huiniliiy. 

Enjailf injail (fn-. in<l2^"‘’l';* V. See also 
engaol (Kn- pref.^ i). ff. Ex , In- -t- jAib. 
Cf. OFr. cnjaiolcr.] trans. I’o shut up in, or us 
ill, a jail ; to imjiri.son. 

a 1631 Dunmk Progr. .Soul tS (H.t Her firm destiny . . en- 
i.aird her.. Into a siinll blew shell. 1859 9 Sinklkton 
V'irgil II . 245 One of the kiim returned Tbf. sound . . And, 
[ihougbl injailed, the liope of facus balked. 

1 ' IBujai'lIlb, 7 ’. Oh. rare^^. In 7 inlamb. 
[ad. Fr. enjamher to stride, encroach, f. en- in (sec 
EN-/n/l; leg.] /////*. To encroach. 

1600 O. K. RepL Libel i. 33 In Julicrs and Italy the 
Spaniard hath ininmhed vfion others fight. 

E!llljftlllblll 61 lt (eiKl,:;a;*iiibm^nF;. Pros. Also 
enjamboment. [ad. \iv.enjambementfi. enjamber'. 
see prec.] The continuation of a sentence beyond 
the second line of a couplet, 

1837 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. v. 11. § S4*.s>*6 I>u Barlus 
almost affects the e njambement or continuation of the sense 
beyond the couplet. x88o E. Oossc Eng. Poets II. 271 
Waller was the first English pod to adopt the French 
fashion of writing in couuleis. instead of enjambments. 1881 
.Saintshukv Dryden 17 It {the coupletl wa.s turned by eu- 
jambements into something very like rhythmic prose. 

Enjangle : see En- prep 3. 
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t Sld6a’loil0f V. Ohs, Also 7 injealous. [f. 
Kn- I + Jkai.olis rf ] trans. To make jealous. 

1619 Sir H. Wotton in Eng, iV Cwtrtn. (i865> 49 The King 
will thereby, .be sot injcaloused, as male, .keepe him from 
nioiesting thcane nearer .seas. Irreg. Actions Papists 
in ^th Coitict. Papers Pres. Affairs 13 'I wo or three gentle- 
men of Estate may. .enjealous a whole County. 

f Siuaa*loiUi7v ois, [f. En-i + Jealousy.] 
trans. To plunge into or provoke to jealousy. 

166s Surv. Aff. Xetkerl. 140 They , . cnjealou&icd them 
one against the f>ther. 

t SiyeO'pardf V. Ohs, In 6 enjubarde, 7 
enleopard. [f. 1 £n-^ + Jkopakd v.] trans. To 
put in jeopardy, jeojiardize, endanger. 

ij^j St. Papers Jten. I'lfl, 1 . 130 Ere His Grace wold 
enjubardc his people in thcnfection thereof. x63S-48 G. 
Daniel Eciog. v. 317 May it not Be his too much Aflection 
to the Scott Kiiieopards him ? 

Sllj0W6l (end3</7'er, v. Also 7 injewel. [f. 

+ Jewel.] trans, a. I'o set jewels upon, 
adorn with jewels, b. 'I'o rest upon or adorn as 
a jewel does. In quots. transf. 

Hence Enjow'elled, ///. a. 

.*«48 Hkmkick Hesper. Nupt. Song CUpseby C'n-tf, Knire 
iniewerd May Illowne out of April, a 1849 AlAnra/ 
Wk.s. ^659) 198 The many star-isles Thatcnjcwcl its breast. 

Enjoin (end^oi-n), s*. Forms: a. 3 onjun^e, 
(aujoyni, ?ang6oniii), 3-4 enyoyn, 4 8 en> 
joyn(e, 4 (etajon), enjoign, {6 enjun), 7 enjoine, 
7- ex^oin. fi. 6-7 inioyn;e, inJoyn(o, v 7 in- 
03rne\ 6-9 iitjoin. (See also Amoin 1 !.) [a. Fr. 
enjoign- stein of tnjoindre.^ corresp. to I'r. at- 
jwihery It. ingiugnere L. injuni^h'e to join on, to 
impose (a penalty or duty), f. /«- + jungere to 
join.] 

+ 1 . trans. To join together. Obs. 

138a Wyci.ik Matt, xix*. 6 Theribre a man departe nat 
that thing that (iod enioynyde, or kiiyttu to gidic. 1393 
I.ANCI.AND P, Pt. C. XI. ijoWith w'ynd and water wittyliche 
cn ioyned. 150a Ord. CrysUn Men v. ii. ( 366 'Jb 

enioyiiu hete and colde in one sclfe torment. >1^9 Homilies 
j. .Adultery 11, 'J’hrough whoredomc to be enjoy ned [xS47 
joined i and made all one with a whore. «'x6oo Nordkn 
C.omxoail in Johns Week Lizard ^848) 224 'I'he forces of 
iimnie strung men enjoyned can doc no more in moving it. 
s68a C'ham.nock Il'ks. (1864) 1 . 115 A reflection upon w'hat 
Goii hath done should be enjoined with our desires of what 
we would have God to do for us. 

tb. To take part in ; also, to attach oneself to, 
join (a company'!. Ohs. 

tSijS Gakoiner Pec/. Articles Joye 59 His ministers j 
. . enioyning his glory and hi.s honour. X571 Dit.(ii-:a Pantom, 
l*ref., Knjoyning the company of Kuclide, Archimedes, cti;. 

fC, inir. for refl. To join, make common 
cause with. Oh,t, rare 

X734tr. RoUin's Anc, Hist. II. vii. 282 Theron enjoined 
{I739(ed. 2) joined] with his father-in-law. 

2 . Ill early use: To im[)ose (a penalty, task, 
duty, or obligation') ; said esp. of a spiritual di- 
rector {to enjoin pmance.^ etc.'. Hence in mod, 
use: To prcscrilje authoritatively and with em- 
phasis (an action, a course of conduct, stale of 
feeling, etc.). Const. n«, upon (a person) ; for- 
merly tOf or dative (or arc , ; see a bj ; also 
simply. 

* It is more audioritativc tlian direct^ and Ics.s imperious ' 
than commoHtP ij. >. ! 

u wKAncr, R. 346 Al ket vucl ket tu cuer k<>kst uor ke j 
Inue of lesu CrUt, wii^inncn |nne ancre wowes, — ul ich I 
on iunne \bctter readings enjun^e, angeonnij 1340 '' 
Ayenb. 172 pet he hahbe power, .him pcnoncc to aiiioynj be 
ke xenne. ^1380 Wyclik Wks. ii88<.»' .^3 po mynystris 
. .schullen wik mercy enyoiiyc hen penauiice. 1377 Langi.. 

P. PI. H. XIII. 412 Pcuaunce kat kc prest eniuignetti. c X400 
Aptfl. Loll. 32 It semib kat God enionik to doctors & dekuni.s 
k« minstri of pr^lhed & of dcktiuhed. a 1533 Lu. UiiKNKk.s i 
PluoH Ixv. 223 That wa.s eniunyd hyni on |myne of doth. 
x}77 Hanmkr Auc. F.ccl. Hist., {\fs\tp 503* And enioyiied 
bun no other puhishraent. 16x6 Mibron Wks. II. 31^ 1 per- 
swade not a neglect of reading ; nay,^ 1 intend and iiiioync 
these. 1669-70 Marvri.l Corr. cxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 J 1 . jos 
'J'he Lords. . have enjoyned their clerk.s secrecy. i6(^ PfKiLii 
Dial, betxv. Protest, 4 Papist (1735) 30 [The Romish Church J 
enjoyns these Practices to all her Members, a 1778 Chat- 
HAM Lett. Nephexv iv. 22 Pythagor^ enjoined his scholars 
an absolute silence for a long noviciate. X841 Mylks Catk. | 
Th. III. § 5. 17 A law enjoining all that ought to be done 
by man. 1863 Bright .S>. America 26 Mar., In spite of all | 
that morality may enjoin upon them. j 

b. I'he construction with dat. of person and : 
acc. of tiling is formally identical in mod. Eng. | 
with the construction with double acc. Hence 
sometimes in passive with acc. of the thing. i 

Milton A repp. 54 But to be enjoyn’d the reading of '< 
that at all linics. 

fc. To enjoin (a person) to a penalty, ob- 
.servance, etc. Obs. 

C X3B0 Wyclif Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. WyUif 149 pei 
enioynen hem to hrede A watur & to go barefote. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health ^636) 291 Not inucli greater punish- 
nient than the Nunnewas enjoyned to. wfb C. Hatton 
in Hatton CVm (iStSi 163 He wisficrs it about os a great 
secret, injoyninc all persons to privacy. 1693 CoL Rer, 
rmn. I. 372 He wold Enjoine the Senecas to peace and 
friendship with them. 

td. To impose rules on (oneself'. Obs. rare--. 

x6a6 Bacon Syiva | 292 Monkes and Philosophers, and 
sueb as do continually enjoyne themselves. 


e. with personal obj. (orig. indirect, in dative 
or preceded by d/i, toi afterwards direct) and 
inf. or subord, clause. 

xaoy R. Guouc. 234 He hem enyoynede bocsomnesse do 
To p« herchebyssop of KatUerbury. ^ 1480 Caxtun Chron. 
P.ng. cxlviL xa6 Attc last the pope, .ctiioyned to the bisshops 
of englond that they sholde dune general enterdyting thurgh 
oute al Kngloiid. 15x6 TiNi>ALE, 4 i'/rxv. 5 To inioync tliein 
to keepe the lawe of Mosc.h. t6xt Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 
173 We eiiioyne thee, .that thou carry IhU female Bastard 
hence. cx68o BavsRitKiR Sertn, (17291 1 . 8 'J'hcre are several 
c.Tnons eiuoyning bishops to visit, syxs Stkrlk Spect. No. 
a68 r 7 They iinoitied me to bring them something from 
l^ndon. xSas T. Jefferson Autobioe. Wks. 1859 1 . x8 
They were enjoined . . to do nothing which should impede 
that object. 1883 Froude .S'/i/W .SVmZ IV. 1. iii. 42 Tlie pope 
. . advised and even enjoined him to return to his duties. 

f. without personal obj. and with inf. or 
subord. clause. Hence impersonally in pa^iye. 

XS47 Homilies 1. Pref. 5 A Sermon according as it is in- 
joined in the Ixmk of her Highness Iniunctioiis. n x6p4Tii.- 
i.otson O'.), Enjoining that truth and fldcHty be inviolably 
preserved. x868 Stani.kv Wesim. ,Ab. ii. 74 In his will he 
enjoined that his image on his tomb, etc. Mod. Christianity 
enjoins that we love our enemies. 

3. To prohibit, forbid (a thing) ; to prohibit (a 
person) from (a person or thing). Now only in 
Law : To prohibit or restrain by an Injunction. 

1389 Pi/ttknham Ling. /W4/X1869) 30 Sore agreeued . . for 
tliat he had eniuyiico them from their wiue«. 18x4 Lu. 
Eldon in Vescy & Be.Tme Reports IT. 41a The Court . . 
would, .injoin that action for ever. 1884 .Sir C. Bowen in 
Laxv Rep, Chanc. Div. XX VL 709 We are now asked to. . 
enjoin him for ever from infringing a right which does not 
exist. 

Hence f Bnjol'naiio*, an injunction, command. 
BxiJoi‘xi9d, ppl. a. Bx^oi*si9r, one who enjoins. 
Bnjoi'iiinflf, vbl. sb. Bx^oi*iiment, the action of 
enjoining, injunction. 

X78a Elfhinston Martial \\\. ii. 132 That is thy father's 
own enioiiiance. 1594 Hooker Keel. Pol. 11. viil (1611) 78 
That which the Imnd of. .enured duly tied himvnto. x6ox 
SuAKS. Alts Well 111. V, 97 Of inioyn'd penitents l liere’s 
fourc or fiuc, to great S. laciucs bound. iS®? Golding l)e 
Moniay xxxiii. 53a "I he founder or Iiiioyncr thereof by 
Lawc. x66a Fullku Worthies Susse.r 111. loi He was a great 
punisher of IMiiralists, and itijoyner of Residence, a 1570 
UECON Cafech. Wks. (1844) 217 The enjoining of this 
outward baptism doth not save. x6^ Sir'J'. Browne Pseud, 
lip. (J>)i Critical trial should be made by publick eiijoin- 
nicnt. i8f6 Scott Antiq, xxxtx, Letters of more strict erijoin- 
ment and more hard compulsion. x868 Hkownino Ring 4 
Rk. II. IV. 777 Her putative parents had impressed On 
their depiu'tiirc, their enjoinincnt. 

t Exyoi'llt. Obs. [a. OK. enjoinctc, f. enjoindre\ 
see prec.] Thai which is enjoined ; a charge, duty. 

X413 Lvuti. Pilgr. .Sotule 1. xxv. (.z8s9> 30 He has done his 
enio^tc withouten ony peyn. 

t jBxjjou'rn, corruption of Adjoubn : see En- 
pre/.^ A. a ; « Adjourn 3. 

1494 Faovan ChroH. vii. 593 And y' foresayd parlyaineiU 
was eniourned vnto y** xx. day of Crislemas. 

Enjoumey : see Kn- pref. ^ 1 a. 
t Enjoy*, ^b. Obs, ff. next, vb.] ~ Enjoyment. 

xsSp^.'TiKNHAM Eng. Pocsie (18691 249 As true loue is 
content with his eiiioy. 

Eigoy (eiid,5oi ), V, Forms; a. 4-7 enjoye, 
(4enyoio, 5'(»enyoy), 5 enjoye, 7 onjoie, 6- 
enjoy. i8. s-K injoy, 6-7 ixijoye, injoie. [a. 
either OK. enjoie-r (cf. It. ingiojare) to give joy 
to, reft, to enjoy, f. en- in ^ joieyn \ or OK. enjoir 
to enjoy, rejoice, f. en- h- joir (J‘'r. jouir) L. gau- 
dere ; cf. rejoice ] 

1 . intr. To be in joy, or in a joyous state; to 
manifest joy, exult, rejoice. 

c X380 WYCLiK/Vof/i Wks. (i88»t) 243 Enyoie to him wik 
^uakytige. 1302 - Luke I 14 And manye schulen enioyc 
in his natyuite. c X440 Cesta Rom. (1878; Z22 (Harl. M.S.) 
He cnioyed and was glad in al his herte. 1483 Caxton 
Hold. Leg. 250/3 He scchyiig the kyngdome of heuen «n- 
ioyeth a.s a vayiiqueiir. 2549 Lankham Let. Pref. 41 \’et 
he ncucr enioied after, but in conclusyon pitifully wasted 
his painful lyfe. 

+ b. To enjoy of\ ~ sense 3 or 4 [Vx. jouir de.'\ 

, * 5*5 Barclay Egloges Civ/3 Likewise mayst thou 
iiiioy of our science. 1557 North Diali 0/ Princes 238 sJi 
Of all th.'<C I h.Tue had, possessed, attained, and whereof 1 
haue eriioyed, 1 haue oitely two thinges, etc. 

1 2 . trans. To put into a joyous condition ; to 
make happy, give pleasure to. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Kyall Rk, C j. For to gladde and enjoye 
the people, c 1500 Melusine 150 Whos taryeiig enjoyed 
her mnehe. 1302 Ord. Crysten Men iv. xxvii. (1506) 324 
'J'hat it liym may enioyc & recomforte in bis spyryte. 
x6xo Markham 11. 11 107 No meat will entoy or 

do good vnto him. 

b. reft. To experience pleasure, be happy ; now 
chiefly, to fiiui pleasure in an occasion ol festivity 
or social intercourse, in a period of recreation, etc. 

x6s6 H. More Antid. Atk. (J.>, Creature.s are made to 
enjoy themselves, an well as to serve us. 27x1 Shaftbsu. 
Charac. iii. § 2 (17371 1 . 310 When I employ my Affection in 
friendly and soqiaT Actions. ! can sincerely enjoy myself. 
17x8 Stkrlk Spect. No. 422 r 2 The agreeable Man makes 
hi.s Friends enjoy themselves. Afoit. Did you enjoy yourself 
at the party T He is enjoying himself at the seaside. I'hey 
have nothing to do but enjoy themselves. 

3. trans. Tu possess, use, or experience with de- 
light. Also with reference to tne feeling only: 
To take delight in, relish. Also absol. 


1468 Poston Lett. Na 457 11 . top Icha off us all sdiuld 
injoy the wyllefTar off oflyr. 2538 SrAUKEV England 
ii. 67 No one can long Enyoy plesure. 1507 Smaks. 2 Hen. 
jy, IV. iv. xo8 Such are the Rich, That haue aboun- 
dance, and eniuy it not. a 2639 ReUg. Wotton. 12 Both well 
enough injoying the present. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 829 
Adam wedded to another Eve, Shall live with her enjoy- 
i|g, I extinct. 1723 Addison Cato(X\ 1 could er\joy the 
^gs of death And smile in agony. 174a RicifAKUSON 
Pamela HI. 237 How he. .injoys, .the Relations of his own 
rakish Actions. 2870 K. Pracixtk Rolf Skirl 1 1 , ii. 10 Wil- 
liam enjoyed the novelty very much. 1878 Ruskin Eagl/s 
jV. 6 85 It is appointed for all men to enjoy, but for few to 
achieve. 

b. with inf. as obj. collotf. or vulgar. 

1864 Realm 22 June 3 She would greatly enjoy to dance at 
a ball once more. 

4. In weaker sense ; To have the use or benefit 
of, have for one's lot (something which affords 
pleasure, or is of the nature of an advantage). 

<rf 469 . Foktrscuk Abs. 4 Lim, Mon, 144 Wc schal 
now enjoye our own Goods [in peace under Edwaid IVj. 
*535 CovKROAi.E Job xxxiii. 28 I.Atteth him enioye the 
li^t of y- lyuinge. 2577 87 Holinhhud Chron. 111 . 811/2 
He had of so long continuance inioied the name of iu.st and 
vpright. 2652 Houues Lexnath. 1. xiv. 67 Moriy is thrown 
aiiiongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it. 2676 
Hobiirs llieul 1. 88 As long ns 1 enjoy my life. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones t. iv. (1840) 3/2 It (Allworthy's house] 
stood . . high enough to enjoy a most charming prospect. 
2818 Cruisk Digest VI. 300 Anne.. shall hold and enjoy 
the same as a place of inheritance. 2830 Disrakli Chas. /, 
111 . iv. 52 Wentworth had not enjoyed the royal favour. 
1874 Carpuntcr Ment. Phys. 11670) 1. vii. 324 Animals en- 
joying a much lower degree of intelligence. 

11 Sometimes used catcuhr. with obj. denoting 
something not pleasurable or adv.'intageous. 

Chiefly in expressions like ‘ to enjoy poor health,* * to 
r.njoy an indifferent reputation where the sh. has properly 
a favourable sense, qualified adversely by the adj. {Cf. the 
.similar use of jouir de, censured by Fr. grammarians'. 
Uses like those in quots. 1577, a 1633, to which this expla- 
nation docs not apply, couki not now occur. 

>577 H ANMF.it Anc. Eccl. Hist, What shall I .speake of 
PertitJia.v uml what of lulian? Eiiioyed not both they one 
kinde of death? a 1633 Munday Palmerin (1639) *• I*''- 
His Father, Mother and all his friends .. were not a little 
sorrowful! to enjoy his absence.. 1834 Venn Life 4 Lett. 
(1835)407 At best she enjoys poor health. 2871 Macduff 
Mem, Patinos ii. 148 'j'he reigns of Alexander Severus and 
Caruculla. .enjoyed an unhappy distiticliuu for their grinding 
taxation. 

t b. To have one's will of (a woman). Ohs. 
SiiAKS. /l/rrrj' W. 11. ii. 265 You shall, if you will, 
cnioy Fords wife. iMyMiLiov P. L. ix. 103a Never did thy 
Ikautic. .so etillamc my .sei>se With ardor tu enjoy thee. 

Enjoyable (endsoi'ab’l), a. [f. Enjoy v.+ 

-ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being enjoyed. 

264;S M ilton Colast. 1 R.), U nfunc.ss and contrariety . .leaves 
nothing bv-tween them enjoyable. 2746 7 Hmvr.y A/edit. 
(i8j8t 269 A portion cnjoyalnc only through such a fortuit- 
ous term. 2825 Lu. Cockbukn Afcm. 309 Enjoyable only 
by the young and active. 2839 Dickknn Lett. (18S0) 1 . 24 
'Iht- last gratifleation is enjoymde all our lives. 

2. Affording pleasure, delightful. 

a 1744 PopK Lett, ('^ 1 '. *, The evening of our days is generally 
the calmest and the most enjoyable of them. 2867 1 >icklns 
Lett. < 18801 II. 304 This pas.sage in winter time cannot be 
said to be an enjoyable excursion. x88a Braddon Mt. Royal 
111 . vi. 95 Plymouth seemed a very enjoyable place. 

Sajoy*able]ie88, [f. prec. + -ness.] T'he 
quality of lx;ing enjoyable. 

Lessons At id. Age ro Would that things would keep 
their lirst fre.sh feeling and racy enjoyableness! xB 8 $ Ad- 
vance [Chicago) 9 July 445 A cold rain detracted somewhat 
from the cnjdyableness of the occasion. 

Eljoyably (end.:;oi*abli), adv. [f. as prcc. + 
-LY^ ; see -ably.] In an enjoyable manner. 

1877 Ihcc- W ither Pion. - 9 . Rrasiill. 11. iv.288, [passed 
my first ni^ht. .uneventfully, but yet supremely enjoyably. 
iW'j Charity Org. Rev. 111 . Aug. 324 llie meeting, which 
was throughout cnjoyably iiiforiiial, dissolved. 

+ Eigoy'anoe. Obs. [f. Enjoy v. + -ance.] 
■> Enjoy MKNT. 


1627 Sanderson Sersn, 1 . 267 They had but a very small 
enjoyaiicc of the light of God’s word. 

Eajoytr (end.^oi‘9j). [f. Enjoy v. -f -SR.i] One 
who enjoys. Const, of. 


, t Diary [1^^) 215 Knjoyers ol y® drained 

lands in their parishes. i 0 s 6 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 79 
We. .use the names [Saxon and Norman], .one to represent 
the worker, and the other the enjoyer. 2884 Sat. Rev. 7 
June 734/2 A nation cannot be a mere . . placid enjoyer of 
the dividends on the savings and gains of its forefathers. 

Enjoy *ing, vbl. sh. [f. Enjoy v. a -ino >.] The 
action of the verb Enjoy ; enjoyment. 

XS36 AnnrBolrvn Let. Hen, VI 1 1 in Select, Hart. Afisc. 
(1793' Z49 Must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness. 1603 Flokio Montaigne (16^4) 49s All enjoyings 
are not alike, ifes Hoboes, Leviath. ni. xii. 264 The en- 
joying of Immortality, in the Kingdomc of the Son of Man. 
pi. r6ai Iady M. Wroath Urania Those loose and 
wicked enjoyings which we coveted. Ibid. 229, 297, 371* 
Enjoj^ng (endjoi'iq), ppl. a. [f. Enjoy v, + 
That enjoys ; cheerful, happy. 
xdSS £arl Orrkkv Part hen. (X676) 5 An e^oying Lover. 
1837 Dr Quincry Bentley VII. 97 In the same cheer- 
ful and emoying^frame of mind did Bentley sit by his 
happy fireude in xrinity I.odge. 1866 Gro. Eliot P. Holt 
XXXIV. He was . . leas b^ht and eiuoying than usual • 
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Sldojingljr (end^oi'ioli), adv. [f. prec. + 
'LY^ 111 an enjoying manner ; with enjoyment. 

iJ^Frapf/s A I. 568 To recognise most cnjoyingly 
' original’ reflections and ‘ novel ’ remarks. 1877 Furnivai.l 
L^^lJSkaki, Introd. 114 .Shakspere..took enjoyingly the 
pictures, .that the fates provided. 

Sl^oynieilt (end^oi ment). AUo 7-8 iiijQ|F* 
ment. [f. Enjoy v. + -mknt.] ^ 

1 . The action or state of deriving gralihcatioii 
from an object. Also, in weaker sense, the posses* 
sion and use of something which alTords pleasuie 
or advantage. Const, of. 

i5S3,Brknde Q. Cnrtius 1x9 (K.) Why do you doubt for 
(heenioymentofthose thinges to hre.ike out of this iinpriscm- 
inentV 1665 Manley Grotius* Lmv-C. li^arres 378 Injoy- 
ment of many Uinds. 1718 Ladv M. W. Montacue Lett. IT, 
Ivi, 66The honeu English sq^uire. .believes, .that, .there is 
no perfect enjoyment of this life out of Old England. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 212 He would protect the Esli. 
lilished Church in the enjoyment of her legal righl.s. X877 
.Spakkow Serm. xxiii. 312 'I’hc depth of the peace which 
Hows from the eujuyment of his love. 

2 . Gratification, pleasure ; rw/rr. something which 
gives pleasure. 

s 66 fi hoYLU pcfos. RfA. v. iii. (1675) 305 He cuts llieni 
off, in the height of their lnjoyincnt.s. X73a llr.HKri.i:v 
Akipkr. i. H 9 Food, drink, sleep, and the like nnim.^] enjoy- 
ments being what all men like and love, x84a Mi.s.s Mitvord 
in l/Estrange ki/a III. ix. 154 Such a life might have hud 
its enjoyments even in London. 1874 Lady IIarkek S/at. 
Life zH N. Z. iv. 25 We . .were only fit for the lowest phase 
of human enjoyment warmth, food, and sleep. 

t Enjoy *86f Ohs. [acl. OF. extended 

stem ol enjoir^ f. en- (see E-v-i) + joir (mod. F. 
jouir) to enjoy.] rejl. and intr. To make oneself 
joyful ; to lie delighlerl, rejoice. Const, of. 

c 1470 Harding Chrou, xvi. vi, Of euill gotten good the 
third .should not enioysc. 1483 Ca.xtun Go/d, Leg. 430 Of 
whiehe good lyf and chyldehocle his debonayr inodcr cnioys- 
yiig hirsclf sayd oAc tyincs, etc. 

Kxuubard, var. of Exjkopard v. Ohs. 
Enjudge : see En- pref.^ 
t E'lyury, obs. form of Injwuk v. 

X49Z Carton Ei/as Pair. (W. de W. 14951 1. Ixvi. 115 a/r 
He was cuyll content wyth hyin, estemyng to be eniuryed 
bi the wordu.s afurusayd. 

Enk, obs. form of Ink. 

t Enke'xmel, v. Obs. Also 6 inkonnel. [f. 
En- 1 + Kk.vnel.] irans. To lo<lge as in a kennel. 

1577 ^ HoLiNSHKD ChroH. III. 1029/2 Comming to S. 
Leonards hill . . they ( Kei’s followers] inkennclled theinsclnes 
(here on the same hill. 1603 Davies M krocosittas 84 (D.) 
IDiogencsj that alwaics in a tub enkenneU’d lies. 

t E'llker, adv. Ohs, rare. [a. OF. enerf lit. 

* inked,’ in phrase vert encri/ dark green.] Jn M E. 
phrase enker^remy dark green. 

<: 1340 Gaut. Gt\ Knt, 150 Ouer-;il enkcr grene. /but. 
pc kny“,t in be enker grene. 

Enkerchiei : sec En- pref. ^ i a. 
tEnkerly, adv. Ohs. in 4 encrely, en- 
korly, enkreiy, ynkirly, -iirly, 5 0 inkirly. 
[Origin uncertain ; possibly a, ON. *cinkarh\ira 
tcf. mid. Da. enkoriig adj. especial) f. etukar- prefix; 
specially, very ( -= einkan- whence einkanliga e.spe- 
ciully). But this is not quite satisfactory wilh re- 
gard to the sense. Cf. Sc. inkirt ‘ anxious ’ (Jam.),] 
Jiarneslly, heartily, fervently. 

*375 Barbour Btulc i. 301 For he thochtay encrely To do 
his deid awysily. Ibid. vii. 183 The kyiig. ..slcpit nocht full 
ynkurly. ilnd. x. 534 He has scyn T’he Erll sa ynkirly 
nyin set Sum sulelie or [wild to get. <r xjys.bV. Leg. .Saints^ 
Audfvas 678 For pat I has lufTit fic langc eiikrcly. 7 a 1400 
Morte Arth. 5^7 Thciie the cinpcrour was egree, and 
enkerly fraynes pe answere of Arthure. 15x3 Douglas 
yEiU'is VI, i, 8 TTie kyng . . inkirly from his hart Maid this 
orisonc. 

Enkernel : .see En- pref, i i a. 
finkindla (cnki-nd'l), v. Also 6 enkendle, 
6-8 inkindle. [f. En- i + Kinolk ».] 

1 , irans. To cause (a flame, etc.) to blaze up. 
Chiefly fig. to excite (passions, war, etc.). 

*S 83 Si’ANYHURST AgHOts II. (Atb.) 63 Whose sight thy 
passion angrye Etikendlcth. 1593 Nashe T. (161 j) 

38 A short bLizd straw-fire, to tinde or inkindle Hell-fire. 

Bp. Patrick Futt, Sertn. in y. Smith's Set. Oise. 533 
He who inflames our souls with love to God, will certainly 
enkindle a subordinate love within us to himself, a xflpx 
hoy LK JVhs, VI. 5)1 (K.) The apprelicn.don .. r;wx . . of its 
[the Fire of London] lieing inktndled wilh design by the 
French and Dutch. xi$t Johnson Rambler No. 185 r 7 
Fresh remembrance of vexation must still enkindle rage. 
X794 S. Williams Vermont 307 All parties had cautiously 
avoided enkindling a civil war. 18x9 Month. Mag. X LV 1 1 1. 
307 This poetic fury appears to have been first enkindled in 
Bodmer by the appearance of the five first books of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah. x8ji;8 Kingsley Amirotneda 329 Jn her 
hrart new life was enkindled. 

2 . To set (a combustible) on fire. In lit. sense 
Ohs. or areh. 

1548 UoALL etc. Erasm. Par. Rom^ xiii. (R.) Nor let us 
extinguish the smoldering flaxe, hut enkendle it. 1638 
Wilkins Hew World'w. <1707) 29 Such solid Orbs, that lly 
tlmir swift Motion might heat and enkindle the adjoining 
Air. 1747 Hales in Phil. Trstns. XLIV. 582 (ai Some 
Means . . to inkindle the sulphureous Vapours. 1794 T'. 
Taylor Pamtanias* Descr. Greece 1 . 43 But then the pieces 
of wood . . were enkindled without fire. 

fiS' To inflame with passion, desire, etc. 
t Former const, io (an action, object of pursuit). 


1561 T. Norton Calvim's Inst. iv. xvi, (163^ 662 They 
shall hereby be the more inkindled to the endevor of re- 
nuing. x6o5 Siiaks. Macb. 1. iii. xao 'I'hat trusted home. 
Might yet enkindle you unto the Crowne. a X619 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 25 The King . . inktndled with this 
affront, spared not his Pemon, to auenge his wrath. z6a8 
Bi*. Hall Old Kelig. 34 He is inwardly inkindled to an in- 
dcauour of good. XB34 D1SRAKI.1 Rev. Epick 111. xiii. jo 
That voice that like a trump Their blood enkindled. 

C. transf. 'i o light up, illuminate. 

xfoo Lowell Study Wind.^ 114 That literary heaven., 
artinctally enkindled from behind. X876 Swinburne 
1372 And the light of their eyeballs enkindled so bright with 
the lightnings of death. 

1 3 . vUr. To take fire ; to burst forth in flame. 

1553 Crlmalo tr . Cicerds Duties p: 1600) 87 a, Those things 
wherunto most men inkindled with greedincK.se bee haled. 
X67X Salmon Syn, Med. 1. xxxvij. Sa Wet Hay laid together 
. .soon inkitidles. 1747 Hai.k.'I in Phil. Trans. XLlV. 5B4 
T’ha.se who have been on hi^h Hills haveokserved Lighten- 
ing to inkindle among the Clouds. 

Enkilldled (enkimdTd), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 
-euL] In the souses of the verb. 

1549-81 Sternhoi.o & H. Ps. cvi. 29 And in his so iiH 
kindled wrath the plague upon them broke, x^g Shaks. 
John iv. ii. 163 Kyes as red as new enkindled fire. 1713 
Dkkham Phys..Tht:ol. |. iii. 21 Lightening, and other en- 
kindled Vapours. Morlev Crit.Misc. Ser. 11. 257 T'he 

enkindled .summits of the souL 

Enldlldler (cnki-ndluj). [f. Enkindle v.-v 
-i:ii.] Gnc who or that which cnkindlcS. 

1853 IbiwKiNC in E'rasrds Mag. XLVIll. 350 A lamf«. . 
when enkindled, U T'h* eiikindlcr of a thousand. x868 
Contemp. Re^t. IX. 563 Tlie Irish Government, .has been. . 
not the eiikindlpr, not the leader, not the abetter of aggressive 
JVolestaiitiMn in Ireland. 

Enldltdlixig (enki-ndtiq), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. 

t -INC.] That enkindles. 

x6a6 T. H. tr. Canssui's Holy Crt. 03 The enkindling 
tinder of his lust. 1674 N- Fairfax Jinik 4 Selv. i /i IJnifl 
this loses its enkindling loavcning strength. 1817 Coi-ERiixiii 
Riog. Ltt. ‘/<ij For this is really a species of animal iiingnet- 
ism, in wTui;li the enkindling reciter, .lends his own wilt and 
u|mreliensive faculty to his auditors. 

Enlabyrinth : see En- pref.^ t a. 

ExilaC6 (enU'^s , i*. Also 4-6 oiilaao, 6, tj in- 
loco. [a. F. atlacc-r ~ Tr. enlassary Sp, enlazar, 
Vg.enlofar^ It. i/tla<riare. 1.. *^iMhuidrCy i. 
/«- (sec In-) ^^^laci-us (OF. las Face, snare It. 
InaiOf Sp. lazo) 1 ^. laqttms noose. C..i. I ilUi' 
quedre. Jn later use taken asf. liK-i + 1 . ace.] 

1. Irans. 'Fo lacc about, encircle tif»;htly with 
many folds or coils. Alsiiyf^*; 

c Z374 Chaucer Booth. 1. iv. 13 pnt man. .enl.ice)> hym in 
^ cheyiie wi|i whiclie he maybe drawen. 14x0 I.ypg. C/iron. 
Troy IV. xxx, To jicrce iierfe and vaync Ana them Milnce in 
his I Cupid’s] fyry chayne. 1501 Ord. Crysten Men ( W. de W. 
ly/i) 1. iii. 17 T'o hreke the liondcsofthe deny II, of y’ whichc 
huhymheldeetilnsyd. X587TURBKRV. Trag. 7 * (1837; 163 And 
felt himsclfe enlxstc in love. 1859 Tennent Ceylon IT. ix. 
vi. 520 The figs, and particulaiTy the banyan. ..speedily .seize 
upon the palmyra, enlacing it with their nimble shoots. 1877 
Daily .yeivs 26 Dec. 3/1 T’liey will enlace him in the coils 
of their red tape. 

b. Irattsf. 'Fo surround closely, enfold, tnibr.'ice. 

1633 J*. Fi.i.tchi;m Pizrpie Isl. v, xi, The second all ilie 
city round enlaces. - Elisa ii. 49 While he :ig,iin her in 
Ills arms enlac’d. X865 Carlyle /'’ m/A*. 6V. IX. xx. v. 7UThe 
old Town . . is enlaced, .by a set uf lakes and qm^gmircs. 

2 . To interlace, entwine, entangle. Alsoyf^f. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. i. 149 pc questioun of pn dcuyne 
purueance is enlaced wij» man yo}>er quest iou ns. xxop Barclay 
,V//i'/ oj Eolys (1570) 341 'Fhc violet, .in bosomc by me alway 
I bcare, The same oft time iiilased with my hcare. x868 
Haw iiiorkI'. Amer. (1870) 1 . 65 T'he leafy bough.s 

and twigs of the underbrush enlace themselves. 1870 Mokris 
Earthly Par. \\\. iv. 200 His fingers lovingly enlaced By 
other fingers. 

3. I'o cover with a network. 

xSj^ Kinc,slfv-T//. Loikexxxdx. (i879'375Thp i xstjdains 
of Hindostaii, enlaced with myriad .silver rivers ;.ii.l e.'uials. 

t4. [See Unlace, Lace vhs,'\ To lake off .ilic 
wings of a bird) in carving. Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Bnbees Bk. (i8fi8> 142 
Take capouii or hen sociilatied, 9 i devide. 

Hence Enla'oed ppl. a. 

1851 Mrs. Brow'Ning Casa Guidi IV. 56 poth he.. Keep 
house.. with inlaccd Bare brawny arms about his favourite 
child. 

Enlacoinoilt (enl^hsm^it). [f. Enlace v.-k- 
-WENT.] The action of enlacing; the coiuliiion 
of being enlaced. 

xBso SouTMEV Vng. Dragon 1. 87 His tail atioiit the iin}> he 
roll’d, In fond and close cnlaccment. iWi Blaekw. Mag. 
Feb, X74 Joyce detached herself suddenly from that close 
cnlacement 

Enlaxingi vhL sh. [f. as prcc. -h -iNO.l =-^ prcc. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Ist. 55 The moat of glassc is 
named from tliat enlacing. 

Enlaik : see Inlake. 

t Enla-ngonred,///. <i. Ohs. [ad. OF. f//* 
langatitfy f. t/#- (sec En- pref 1) + langour (mod. F. 
langueur):--L.la»tgtwr-€m languor.] Langtiicl,palc. 

c X400 Ro$n. Rose 7401 Of such a colour cnlangoured, 
Was Abstinence. 

Enlanguish, Ezilap: see Kn- pref^ 5. 

t Enla’zdf V, Ohs. Also 6-7 inlard. [f. EN' t 
+ Lakil] irans. a. To lard, fill with lard or fat ; 
in quots.^^. b.*=lNTB»LAnD. 

*55® Abe. Parker Psalter cxxx. 1151 lolarded is their hart 
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j with pride. x6o6 Siiaks. Tr. ^ Cr, it. iii. ao5 That were to 
! enlurd his fat alrcoily pride. xBax Burton Anat. Aiei. in. 

I iv. 1. i, A fifth part uf the world, .so inUrded and inieilaced 
j with .several superstitious. 

! Slilarge (enla jd,:;), v. Also 4 anlargen, 7 
j enlardge, 6-8 inlarge. [a. C>Y. ^nlarge-Ty en~ 
i largir, f. cn- (see En-I) largt (see J^vok). 
Some of the mod.Eng. uses are influenced by those 
of Fr. Margir. OF. cslargiry alarger (see i\LAUu£),] 
I. To make larger. 

1 . Irans. To render more spacious or extensive ; 
to extend the limits of (a territory, enclosure, ac.) ; 
to widen (boundaries). 

I n later use this merges in the more generalized sense a ; 
the fig. applications in 3 however remain distinct. 

1x400 Maundev. V. 45 Thei may not enlargen it iF^gyiU] 
toward the desert, for defaute of walrc. cx4ao Patlad. 
on Hush. I. 316 The fundament enlarge it half a foote Out- 
wiili the woiigh. 1535 CoVKKriAi.K yer. xxxi. 38 T'ho cite 
of Lorde shalbe barged from the towre of Hananecl, 
vnio y * gate of the corner wall, a 1687 Petiv Pol, A rifh, 7a. 
Any Prince willing lu inlargc his T’erritorics, will give, etc. 
1748 Hartlev Observ. Man 1. ii. Sr. 123 Grinding inlarges 
the sphere of their attractions. x8^ Kane A ret. Expi, 1 1. 
xy. 164 He will rear himself upon his hind-legs to enlarge his 
circle of vi.sion. 

2 . To incrca.se the size of la material object '! ; 
to adtl to, augment (a liuraiy work, a person’s 
wealth, the number or amount of anything). For- 
merly also (cf. iLses of large) wilh reference to 
intensive magnitude; to increase (a person’s re- 
nown, the force of anything, etc.). ^ + Sometimes 
with out iohs.rare). Also, to increase in apparent 
sire, magnify. Also ahsol. 

CZ380 A » tec r ist in T’odd 3 Trent. Wyclif 120 pe ileuyl 
shal enlarge his tailc more wickudly in he cende of pe 
wurlde. 1576 Fleming Panoplic Ep. 117 That the dignttie 
of Pluncus might be augmented, & liiK honour inlarged. 
1591 Spknskr M. Hubberti 745 ’l”enlarge his breath, (large 
breath in arnics mo.st ncedfull). 1594 Carew tr. Huarte 
Exam. I Tits (i6t6) 280 By means uTiercof it extendeth and 
cnlurgeth out the iiiitunill neat. x6x4 Kaleioii Hist. iVorld 
11 . IV. vii. § 1. 246 He . . enlarged the Centurions of liorse- 
irien. x6a8 TIouitts 7 'hucyd. (1823) 57 The Athenians much 
enlarged rheir own particular u'ealth. 1683 Salmon Doran 
Med. 1. is.s U iiilarges U-s Nnrcotick Force. ^ Petty 

Pid. Arith. x. 116 Selling of I..ands to Foreijfners for (Jold 
and Silver, would inlarga the Stork of the Kingdom. Z703 
Rows FairPenit. 1. i. 202 Knthiis]n.stick Passion .. JCnlarg’d 
her Voice. X7M Pope Ep. Cobkam 1. 35 Fancy’.s beam en- 
larges, multiplies, Contracts. 174a Young Nt. Tk. iv. 4(^2 
(.) how is man inl.Trg’tl, Seen thro this medium. 1774 Mon- 
WiVtKi Language \tn\. 2) 1 . JVef. 10 In iIiIh second edition, 
so much inlur|se(l. 1810 Scott Lady oJ L. 1. xxxiv, Slowly 
enlarged to giant Ri/e. 1845 Bunn Dis. Liver 126 ‘I’he 
.spleen is found enormously enlarged. 1866 Walcoi t Cathedr. 
liefn'tn in Ck, 4 World 1 5 At tlie very time when the nniii- 
hei's and learning of parish clergy were rapidly being en- 
larged. 1883 Manch. Exam. 24! >ct. 5/t T‘heir salaries will 
l>e enlarged out of the episcopal and c.npitular income-s. 

i* b. To magnify, exaggerate in statement. Also, 
to set fortli at length. Obs. 

XS86.A. Day Eng, Secretary (1625^ A ij b, T o . . enlarge 
niy paines taken in publishing the other, 1646 H. I.aw- 
KKNCK Comm. Angel/s 23, 1 shall nut enlarge this now 
]Lirticvii]arly. 1703 aIal’Niikf.i i. youm. (1732) 15 The 

Asiatick way ofimlarging. lysB Morgan Algiers 1 . lii. 52 
Krport generally inlargcs innttrrs. 

t c. intr. fo enlarge on : to m.ake an adtlilion 
to ;a plan) ; to ainplily (a hint\ Ohs. (Cf. 5 b. 

17x1 Addison .Sped. No. 58 p 13 It i.s so very ca.sy to en 
large upon a good Hint. 1790 Paley Hor:w Paul. \. 8, 1 
have su far enlarged upon this plan, as to take into it, «t« . 
x8oo Aled. yrnf. IV. 233 Those gentlemen . . will . . enlarge 
on the plan I have hinted thu.s lightly. 

3 . Figurative applications of i. 

a. To extend ihc range or .scojie of. f Also, 
to spread, promote the diffusion of (a belief) {ohs.^. 

*553 Fork Treat. Sew Ind. T'itle (Arb.) 3 God is glori. 
fled and the Chrisiinn fayth enlarged. 1504 Hooker Eat, 
Pol. 1. iii, We somewhat more enlarging the sem,-e thereof. 
x6sfi H. PiiiLirrs Punk. Patt. (1676; 139 To enlarge this 
Tabic, that so it may shew not only . . half iiii.h«s, but the 
cjnarters, or tenth parts of Inches. 1668 xw PhiL Trans, 
If. 3 The endeavours of the Authour for the improving and 
enlarging his Philosophical Commerce. 174* KiriJARnxoN 
Pamela IV. 102 Till J have c.iicli’d her a little iiilarging 
her innocent Freedoms, as she calls them. 178a Prikstli.V 
Corr. of Christianity \ \. x. 244 Justinian grcnily enlarged 
this kind of authority. 1884 Lari. ShluoRne in Law Times 
Rep. New Scr. I.. 3 He cannoi . .enlarge in his own favour 
the legal, .operation of the iiisirument. 

b. To widen, render more comprehensive (a 
person’s thoughts, sympathies, affections); to ex- 
pand, increase the capacity of (the mind). 

1665 (rLANvn.i, Seeps. Sfi. 74 Science indeed inlargeth : 
But there’s u knowledge th.'it only puffeth up. 0x704 T. 
Brown Dk. Ormond s Recov. Wks. 1730 1 . 51 His mind 
enlarg'd, and boundless as the sky. Bwti.er Anal. 1. 

i, Pei-.«Rjns' notions of what is natural, will lie enlarged, x^jo 
M'C:n.sif DR/. Cimt. it. 1.(1874) 152 Geologists would enlarge 
our conceptions of Time. tSM Freeman Norm. (1876) 

1 1, vii. 41 HI.s ow'n mind w.'is cnlBr|.;ed and enriched uy 
foreign travel. 

c. To enlarge the heart : to ‘ expand * swell ’ 
the heart wilh gratitude or affection (in this sense 
sometimes with personal obj., after 2 Cor. vi. 13) ; 
now usually, to increase the capacity of the heart 
for affection, widen the range of the affectiors. 

161X Bitti.R a Cor. vi. ti 0 yec C^orinOdanK, our mouth is 
open vnto you, our heart is enlarged, ibid. 13 Be ye also 
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inlarged. y6«B Rousk Htcev. Univ. v. x. (1702) 151 
thou cniargeo in thy return of Thanks and Glory to Him. 
x6^Mii.TO»i P.L. Viii. 590 l4>ve refines The thoughts, and 
heart enlarRes. 1741 KiCHARtwoNyV»wr 4 * 11 . 156 My Heart 
is . . more inlar^’d with his Gotidness and Condescension. 
184a Macaulay /// r/. ItHg. I. i6a All hearts, .were enlarged 
Hnd.softened. z8uRoHKRT)i()N/.rc:/. 177 Kniarge your ta.ste.s, 
that you may enlarge your hearts as well as your pleasures. 

d. 7'o enlarge the handx to open the hand 
vride, be liberal. Ob$. or arch. Cf. large-handed. 

itikt Life Father Sarpi (1676) 63 It was thought necessary 
for him to oularge his hand to those that managed Bread 
and wine. 

t e. To extend (the time allowed for an action) ; 
to grant or obtain an extension of time for (a 
lease, bankruptcy, etc.). Obs. 

e/Mb H. PiiiLipt'S Pnreh. Pait. (xr>76) B vU b, Lea.ses . . 
lately tnlarged to 6u years. 1677 Marvrll Corr, ccev. 
Wks. 1872* 5 1 1 . 548 We .shall perceive whether his Majesty 
thiuke fit to . . inlarge the adjournment. 1715 Land. Oas. 
Na 6435/3 The . . I'lme was . . enlarged for Joseph Lacy . . 
for surrendring himself. x8xa Exam, 24 Aug. 537/1 Bank- 
ruptcy Enlarpetit J. Chatterton . . flour* merchant, from June 
27 to SepteinDcr 9. 1863 H. Cox Instit. t. vi. 36 An Act . . 
for enlarging the time of continuance of Parliaments. 

f. Law. 7h enlarge an estate : said of the effect 
of a release wliich, e.g. converts a life-interest, or 
a tenancy for a term of years, into a fee-simple or 
fee-tail. (The sense may perh. l>clung to branch II.) 

1574 ir.^ Littleton's Tenures 97 b, Relea^^es . . sometime 
have theire cffecte by force to enlarge the estate fAF. 
enlarger Ustate\ of them, to whome the release is made. 

Hanikl Civ. IVares vni. iU, 'Jo confer First, h»»w he 
might have her estate inlarg'd. 1818 Cmimsk Dij{est\f\. 321 
If Fopham. .should nut enlarge his estate to .an e.stato tail. 
4. re^. (in senses 1 - 3 .) To increase or widen in 
extent, bulk, or scope. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. .Soiole iv. xxx. (1483) 77 Gold wylle 
well endureii under the h.inioure eiilargyn^ nymsclf with* 
outen erasure. X59Z Siiaks. i lien. /V, 1. ii. 134 Glory is 
like a Circle in the Water. Which neiier ceaseth to enlarge 
it selfe. z8a3 Lamii /T/ z/t Scr. 11^1865^ Kniarging themsclvc.s, 
if I may say so, ujxm familiarity. 1^5 Iowk jt ted. 2) 
III. a8 Our ideas will have to enl.arge themselves, 
b. intr. for rejl. 

X4BX Caxton Myrr. iti. L 132 Yf iherthe were gretter than 
the sone, thtnne the shadowe of sone shold goo eii- 
lai^ng. X54X R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg.^ Fro 
whiche cometh a corde that thro fyngre brede fro the elbow 
enlargelh and comprUetli all the elbow. x7S6-8i J . Wakton 
Am. PoPe(^^^^) 1 . vii. 406 The figure of Fame enhirging and 
growing every moment. 1776 WiniRwtNc. Hot. Arrat^gem. 
117961 1 V. 265 The hollow very fine, but .soon enlarging by 
the shrinking of the spongy fiesh. 2845 Budd Dis. Liver 
His belly began to enlarge. 2875 Jowkit Plato ted. 2) fV. 
vSr As our knowledge increases, our perception of the nilrul 
eiilaiges also. 2879 Cakpkntkk Ment. Pays. 1. ii. 9 fit. 62 
A sort of cure . . which enlarges in the parts of the Cord 
that give off the nerve*trunks. 

t O. Of the wind, thunder : To increase in 
h>rcc. Ohs. 

s 6 ali Dtatre l^oy. .Medit. ii 8681 15 If the wind had not 
sudiJainuly enlarged. 2762 9 Falconrk Shif^or. in. 436 

I. uud, and more loud, the rulliiig peals enlarge. 

t 6 . refl. T'o expand (oneself) in word.s, give free 
vent to one's thon|;lits in speech. Also, in similar 
sense, To enlarge otters heart. Obs. 

1614 Kalkiom /. /v/, tyorld 1 1 . V. iii. 4 15. 441 It will uppearc 
more comnienduble in wise men, to enlarge themsclues, 
and to publish, etc. 1651 Fm.i.KR Ahel Rrdiv., Hradford 
(i867> 1 . 221 He enlarged himself in a most sweet mediiaiiun, 
of the wedding garment. x66o Trial Regie. 154, I found 
be began to inlarge his he.'irt tome. 2678 CunwoKTii Intell. 
.S'yst. I. L 4 39. 48 'I'he Piatoiiists fn;i)uently take occasion 
from hence lo enlarge themselves much in the disparage- 
ment of Curporcal things. 

b. intr, for reft. To speak at lar^e, expatiate. 
Const, on, upon ; formerly also simply. 

1699 Hammond On Ps. 3 , 1 shall not here inlargc to iicsert. 
1684 BirrLKR i/ud. ft. II. 63 , I .shall enlarge upon the Point. 
2772 Junius Lett. liv. 283 [HeJ enlarges with rapture upon 
the importance of his services. ^ x8i8 Tar. Mill Brit. India 

I I . V. V. 5 oc» He was somewhat dis}>i>sca to enlarge in prai.se of 
himself. 2830 f.\r\A.PriH£.CfeoL I. 323 Kespeci i rig Scnit hern 
Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Lslcs, we need not enlarge 
here. 2833 Ht. Makiineau Vanderput 4> S. vi. 90 He cn* 
larged once more on the avarice and cowardice of the lianks. 

II. iS. To set at large ; to release from con- 
finement or bondage. So.i.ewhat arch. Cf. Fr. 
elargir, 

1494 Fabvan VI. cxlix. 136 In this passe tyme, Gryffon, 
the yongcr brother, was cnlargyd froiue pry.son. 2560 
Dai.’.h ir. S/eidanes Comm. 453 b, The captice Cardinallcs 
at the length putting in .suertie.s are inlargod. 2580 
.StoNicv Arcadia (1622) 329 Like a Lionesse lately enlarged. 
2603^ Camokn Rem. 22 Edward the third enlarged tnem 
firu from that bondage. 2626 J. 1 .ane Ror.'s Tale ix. 277 
Atgarsifes Koldicrs . . dcniaunde.s theire General enlardgd. 
2761 ~s Hiimr Hist. Eng. iiSrXi} V, l.xvii. to8 No man, after 
licing enlarged by order of court, can he recommitted fur 
the same offence. 2878 .Simpson Sch. Shahs, 1 . 39 He was 
enlarged upon sureties, 
b. Spec, in lluntiii|T. 

2880 Daily Tel, 20 Oct., We are close to the spot where 
tile slag is to be enlarged. 

O. transf. and Jig, •• 

2993 B. Bamnf,.s in F.srr S. P. Klit.f 28451 T. 43 Deare Davids 
Sonne [who should from hell] . . poore sinners both inlarge 
and Mve. 2999 Sir W. Smngrhy in Slingsby Diary 1.1836) 
252 If we Iwina-bound sailors] lie not inlarged within these 
^ dayes, i6» Fijllkr Holy War ill. viii. (1840) 230 King 
Richard would not enlarge him from the strictness of what 
was concluded. 1729 Pope Odyss. iv. 796 The friendly Gods 


a aprineing gale inlarg'd. x^dh Morar Amer. Geog. 1 . 683 
A round ball . . in the heat of summer, opens and enlarges 
a number of male insects. 

'till. 7. To betstow liberally; to endow with 
bountiful gifts. [So OK. enlarnr ; cf. L. largfri.] 
2492 Caxion Fiias Patr. iW. de W. 1405) 1. xliv. 73b/2, 
He enlarged to the poore j^te quantile of ni.s goodes tern- 

e >mlL M23 Bradshaw .v/. Werbvrge 1. 2669 Clothes of 
yaper, Rychcly enlarged with syluer and with golde. 2607 
U. Arthinoton Goodt. God in Farr S, P. Jas. i (1S48' 263 
How much are we. Lord, bound to thee, For ail thy favours 
every way, Inlarued so abotindantly. 2657 Pvrch as /*(?/. 

Flying Ins. 1. i. 2 The great Artifex of Nature hath enlarged 
the smaller creatures with wisdomc, and invention. 

IV. 8. 7h enlarge a horse (see quot.) [after 
OF. Hargirl. 

27^ Cmamuers Cycl. Supp., Enlarge, in the manege, is 
usedTor making a horse go large, that is, making him em- 
brace more ground than he before covered. 

Hence Enla rire sb., the action of setting free. 
Snlft-rgOEblo a., capable of bcii)|r enlarged. Bn- 
la rgeablenoM, the quality of being cnlar£;eablc. 

x6o8 T. M iddleton Fam. of Lorwi. 1 885) 1. iL i ajr M y absenre 
may priK'ure llty more enlarge. 2^ Shiklev 6>/. .Secret 11. 
iii, I may entreut her grace's mediation To the King for his 
enlarge. 2882 Palorave Visions Eng. Pref. it The more 
large or cnlargeahle arc their technical powers. 2878 l..qcKYK tt 
stargazing If the negative is well defined — that is, if it 
possc.sNes the quality of eiilargcableness. 

ZSnlairged (enla'jd^d), ppl. a. [f. Enlaugf. V. 
-♦--edL] 

1. Increased, widenc'd, dilated, extended ; also 
ftg. free from narrowness, liljcral. 

1599 Thvnke .Animadv. 1 )cd. 3 The enlarged contynuance 
of Y«;uie honorable fauour. 2674 N. Mather in Owen 
Holy Spirit 11693) 2 Abundant Cause of Enlarged 

Thankfulness. 1754 Ric.mardso.n Grandison (1781 ) V. xxxi. 
206 His enlarged heart can rejoice in the happiness of hi.i 
friends, 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 95 More sober 
minds and more enlarged understandings. x668 FRr:E.MAN 
Xorm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 109 A .sinner for whom the most 
enlarged charity could hardly plead. 

2 . l.iberatcd, set free. 

2649 Mii.ton Tetrack, (1851) 155 Som dclightfull inter* 
missions, wherein the enharg’d soul may Icav off a while her 
.severe schooling. 2886 Besant ChiUlr, Cilmn 11. xxxii, The 
enlarged captive. 

Hence t Snla'XffeAly adv, in an enlarged 
manner ; a. with extended meaning ; b. with free 
utterance, f Exil»*ra«da0M, the state or condition 
of being enlarged in heart, speech, etc. 

1619 Bp. Moun taou A pp. Caesar. 172 lustification is t.akcn 
. . eiiTargedly for that Act of God, etc. t659(h;RNALi. Chr. 
in Arm. ix. 4 2 11669) 105/1 1 ‘hou hearcst now cniargedly 
they pray. 2642 G. Hughes Serin. To Rdr.. If, of truth 
and enlargedncs.se of heart to Christ, etc. 2646 Lilrukni': 
& Overton Out cryes Ofpr. Commons (ed. 2) 9 .So say w« 
in the inlargedncsse of our soulcs. a 2688 Buns'an Solomon's 
Temple xviii, (Jod's true Gospel Church should have its 
enlarged ne.ss of heart still upward. 

ElUargexiiexit (Cnlaud^ment). Also 6-8 in- 
largemeut. [f. Enlabok v. 4 - -mkat.] The action 
of enlarging ; the state of being enljirged. 

1. Increase in extent, canacity, magnitude, or 
nnxiunt ; an inst.'ince of siicfi incrca.se. 

2564 H AWARD Entropius vi. 53 He gave the Daphneuses 
a {le.i'ccll of lande for the cnlargeuietite of ihcyr groves or 
copyc.H. 2994 Hooker liccl. Pol. iii. xi, I'he cniargment 
or abi idgoment of functions ministcriall. 26!^ Kvei.yn Sylva 
(1679) 4 The repetition of graffing, for the inlnrgcincnt and 
moiiHr.T.tion of fruit. 2736 Butlf.r Anal. i. 18 'The v{i.st 
enlargement of ihcir locomotive powers. 1866 Geo. F.i.iot 
F. //*»//( 1868 > 46 .An enlargement of the chapel, .absorhevlall 
extra funds and left none fur tlie enlargement of the minister’s 
income. 2875 H . Wood y'Arr«/,< 1879) 330 Malarial enlarge* 
nients of the .spleen. 

b. concr. Something ailded so as to enlarge. 
a 2691 Boyi-k IVks, I. 587 (R. ) Divers notes, .to be inserted 
here and there, as inlargeinents in the next edition. 

t2. Diffusion, propagation. Obs. Cf. E nlarge 3a. 

2607 Hirron Wks. 1 . 247 We hauc not laboured the in- 
l.iryernent of Gods truth. 2644 Milton hldue. «i738.> 135 
A gre.Ti furtherance to the cniai gcmeiit of a truth. 

3, The widening or expanding of the mind, of 
a pcrson*s thoughts, sympathies, or affections ; the 
quality of being ‘ enlarged ’ in mind, thought, etc. 

x8o6 A Knox Rem. (1844) 1 . ^ His own enlargement of 
mind mayrai.se him above. .Judaism. 2^7 Emkrkon iPc/r. 
J/e», .Si'ivedenl^orgWks.dlohn} 1. 331 Hisjndginents arc those 
of a Swedish polemic, and his v.Tst enlargements purchased 
by adamantine litniiation.s. a z86a Hucki.r Civilis, (1873) 

III. iii. 182 It prepaied them for a certain enlargement of 
mind, which is the natural consequence of seeing affairs 
under various aspeci.s. 

4. Copious discourse or expatiation on a subject ; 
also, verbal amplification, arch. 

2699 O. Walker Instr. A ri Oratory 05 Doubled Sentences 
and enlargements by Synoiiymal WortL. .are but necessary. 
1669 Hunyan Holy Ciiie 5 You must not from me look for 
much inlargcment. 2683 Bdrnkt tr. More's Utopia ixSigi 
97 The old Men take occasion to entertain those am>ut than, 
with .some useful and ple.Tsant Enlargements. 2741 War- 
burton Div. Legal. 11 . 262 I'he Subject little needH En* 
larwment. 2747 Gould Eng. Ants Ded., 1 shall therefore 
forbear those usual Enlargements. 012969 Mallet To 
Dk. Mnrlb. (R.), I restrain my pen from ail enlargement. 

5. Release from confinement or bondage. 

2540 Act 3a Hen. V///,c. 949 After his enlargement and 
commyng out of pryson. i6xx Bible Esther iv. 14 Then 
shall there enlargement and deliucrance arise to the Jewes 
from another place. 2709 .Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 9W That 
Enlargement from the Slavery of Lusts and vicious Habits. 


S774G0LDSM. Nai. Hist. (i86a) I. tl 157 The enclosed anim.Yl 
. .by repeated efforts, at last procures its enlatgement. X875 
‘ Stonehenge' 11. it . 4 i. 253 The enlargement 
of the deer. i «3 Trevelyan in Daily News 94 Feb. 9/7 The 
enlargement from prison of Mr. Parnell. 

t o. Freedom of action ; concr. a right of free 
action, a privilege. Obs, 

xfixx Siiaks. Cynto. 11. iii. 295 Yet you are curb'd from that 
enlargement, by The consequence o' th' Crown. 2646 J. 
Whitaker Ussiah 3 The enlargements bestowed upon this 
person. 2648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace (16^1) 556 Such 
frccdoniH and enlargements, as none of tbcir Ancestors 
could ever merit. 

c. Ill religious use : Conscious * liberty’, absence 
of constraint, in prayer, etc. arch. 

1648 Th. Hill ’The Strength 0/ the Sednts 29 Ministers 
find they have preached .such a Sermon in such a place with 
very much enlargement, a 2733 I>. Wilcox in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvii. 4 What futcrtainments 1 have had ! 
what enlargemcnt.s in prayer, and answers thereto 1 1730 
J. Thapi* Serm. Kigkteousn. oyer-m. <1758; 61 They talk 
much of . . their oilargements in devotion. 2766 WHSLEV 
yrnl. 31 July, I preached with great enlargement of heart. 
1870 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. II. xviii. 147 Church 
members had wonderful enlargement and assistance in 
p^'cr. 

Snlargar (enia'jd.:;aj). Also 7 inlarger. [f. 
En'Labge r;. + -EH.] He who or that which en- 
larges. 

1. In senses of Enlarge 1-5. 

>545 DuAi-t-i etc. Krasm. Par. (1548) Luke tgi a, See ye 
what maner mini.sters and enlargers of his dominion . . he 
r.ho.'ic out for the non.s. 261a Brerewood LoMg. 4 - Relig. 
xxi. 185 JiicoVms .. was in his time n mighty inlarger of 
Eutyciirs sect, and iiiaiiiUTincr of his opinion. 2660 Jer. 
Tavlur Duct. Duhit, iir. iii. 4 4 If religion be the .. en* 
larger of kingdoms. 2774 T. Wi st Antiq. Furness. (1805) 
434 'J‘hc right reverenn and very learned enlarger of Cam- 
deii’s Briianni.i. 2846 Grotk Greece i. xxl. 1 1 . 269 The author 
of the Odysst-y is nut identical either with the author of the 
Achilleis or hi.s enlargers. 

i* 2 . One who sets (a person) at large. Obs. 

1622 Si'KED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 4 8 Whereby the maiiie 
drift of his enlargers was not much aduanced. 

Sula'rginGf, vhl. sb. [f. Knlarge v. -h-TNciJ 

1 . T’he action of Knlabgk v. in its various 
.scn.ses. 

2494 Fadyan V. cxv. 89 Hereleuyd greatly the poore people, 
hyenlargyng of his lincrall almes. Ibid. vi. ctxxxvii. 189 
for the cnlargynge of the Kyng. 2<53 F.dkn Treat. AWiv 
Ind. (Arb.) 37 They fyght not for the cniargeing of theyr 
dominion. 26>^ Moke Antid. Ath. 11. ii. (1712) 41 The in- 
laiging of our understanding by so ample Experience. 027x7 
Parnell To Ld. BoUugbrokcylV'i.. 11810) 413 Where mean 
acrostics . . control The great enlarging.s of the boundless 
.soul. ^2843 Browning Iftot 'Scutcheon 1. iii, 'I'liarold’s 
enlarging.s, Austin's brevities. 

attrib. 1875 Urk Diet . . IT. 7^ The bainine.r used for 
beating the first packet [of gold*kafJ is called tbe fiat, or 
the enlnrgiijg hammer. 

2 . concr. An expansion, swcllinfr. 

2568 Turner Herhtl 11. mb, 'I’he herbe .. healcih the 
enlarginges of wind or pul-s vcynes. 

Enlitfginff (enla-jid^iij), ppl. a. [f. ICn LARGE v. 
+ That enlarges, in various senses. 

Hence Snla’rglnffly, adv. 

2694 Van r.KuwENiioKK in Phil, Trans. XVIII. lofi A 
niiuih more enlarging Microscope. 1746 -7 Hi-rvey Medit. 
(i8i8) Your deep, prolonged, enbrging, aggravated roar. 
276s 9 Falconer Snipivr. iii. 65 While round Iwforr the 
enlarging wind ii falls. 2765 Black.stone Comm. 1 . 87^ So 
that this was an enlarging st.Ttutc. 2856 Emkmsun Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn' II. 109 With patriotic and still 
enlarging generosity. x88a J. l|Ai<Kh:R Apost. Life I. 19 
The power was to be used enlargingly. 
t EnlaTgiSSe, V. Obs. Also 5 onlargise. 
[ad. OKr, enlarges’ luiiglhened stem of enlargir \ 
sec Enlargr v.J tram. a. 'I'o make larger, en- 
large. b. To bestow bountifully ; to vouchsafe. 

r 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Ii.(i869) 31 >Ic wolde. .yiue 
ahnesse and eni.argise it lo poore erraunt pilgrimes. 2440 J . 
Smjri.ey Dethe K. fames Advt., 'Flie Kyng of Scottes 

hadde leve enl:i[r|gissid, and had saufccondit of nis maister 
the kyng of England, (fur so the Kyng of ScotleM ciepid 
hyni,) to return safe and sownde aycnc ynlo his region of 
Scot (eland, c 2448 in R. Glouc. (1724) II. 483 Hls fader in 
his tyines enlargissed hi» marches. 

Enlaurel : see Kn- prep i b. 

Enlay : see In /.at. 

Enlead, Enleaf : see En- pref\ i a, b. 
Enleague (t^nl/’g), v. Also 7 inleague. [f. 
En -1 -f T.BAGUB sh. or vi\ tram. 'To unite in or as 
in a league. 

i6oa Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. (16x2) 944 Not for Marmx 
Title, or her any virtuou.H Glftes, Think that they her ih- 
jeagued. 2618-2677 Kkltham Resolves i. xxxi. (1^7) 54 To 
inicagne ours«lve.s with an undividablc love- 16^ Ford 
Broken llrt. in. iv, I. .Could, .with a willingnesR inleague 
our blood With hU. 2799 W. Wilkib Epigon. i. (1769) 14 
Greece enleagued a full assembly held. i8ax Joanna 
Baillkc Poems, Now it doth appear That he, enleagued with 
robbers, was the spoiler. 

Enlegeanoe, corruption of Allegxabcr^ Obs. 
Enlength, -en : see En- prep 2, 3. 

Enlepl, variant of Onki^epy a. Obs. only. 
c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 71^ IcK ileue on ko helendecrist ' fillum 
etu<i uiiicum * his enlepi Nune. 

Enlessen : see Kn- prep 3. 
t fillle*T6. Ohs. rare^\ [a. OF. enleve-r, 
f. «#f- (see Kn- 1 ) + lever to raise.] Irans. To 
raise (a figure) in relief ; to represent in relief. 
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tf‘i4Q0 Maundrv. xvii. tSS In tlie PUtcH ben Stories & 
Batayles uf Knyghtes enleved [orig. tnifuttl. 

il Bnlev^ (aAbv«), a. Her. [Fr. enlevi^ pa. pple. 
of enUver (sec prec.).] Raised or elevated, » 
enhafued: see Enhance i b. 

In mod. Diets. | 

SnlaTement (enlrvment, anl^vman). Sc. 
Law, [Fr. enlivemenL f. cnlever to carry off, f. 
(ti- L. inde away + lever to lift.] A carrying off 
(of a woman or child) ; an abduction. 

.Sometimes employed by mod. F.ng. writers merely as Fr., 
without reference to its earlier adoption. 

1769 l.D. Presioknt in Scots Mag. Sept. 687/1 As to the 
enlevement of Mignon’s child .. suen enlevement happened 
in July 1748. s8s8 Scott Hrt, Midi, i, 'J’hc development, 
euvvefHentf the de.sperate wound etc. . . l>ccome a mere 
matter of course. 185a TnACKbRAY fi. Lyndon xvi, All the 
town being up about the mleveMeut. 

EnleCy en, -eath, ohs. ff. hj.EVKN, -th. 
t Snli'beirty, V. Obs. rare~ \ In d only- 
borte. [f. Kn -1 + Liberty.] rrans. To put within 
the * liberty ’ or absolute control of ; to give up 
entirely. 

csgoo Metnsine (i88i>> 90, 1 enlyherte & haLaundonne it 
to them (the monkes] for tneire Vii^e. 

Bnlife : see En- pre/.^ 2. 
t EnUght (enbi'l), ty. Obs. or arch. Forms; 

I inlihian, -Idhtan, -l^htan, 4 ynli^te-n, 7 in 
light, 6- enlight. [OK. inlfhtany f. in- + lihfan 
(see Light If.) to shine. But the word in 17 - 
18th c. is prob. independently f. KN-i + Light v. 
Cf. Amoht v.^] 

1 . tram. To shed light upon, illuminate. Also 
fig. and ahsol. 

C975 Kushw. Gosfi. Luke xi. 36 Swa IclH Ic-i^cdcs in-Uhtefl 
IScc. rf 1000 Cuthlac 70 (fir.), SiAAan hine inlylilv, sc |>e 
lifes we^ Rwstiim j^i-arwat). xsSa Wvci.ik a Cor. iv. 6 (iod 
-.hath ynli;iiid in ourc lioitis. 1605 Sylvkstf.r I)h Bartasi. 
)v. (1605-7) I. 143 Si.!cinK llifi Lanipe whi<!h doth enli^hl the 
Whole. 1634 HAHiNimiN Cnstant lArli.) xyj 'i'hc Cym- 
incriaiis, whom no ray (loth ere cnIiyTht. 1665 WirilFU 
Lord's Prayer 84 .Some who have hf;cn in a good 
inlightcd. 1675 Cocicen Mora/s -*4 How dark \ the I.es.«icr 
VVbrIds sad Winters Night, When Kcusons r.^]iant Kays do 
not enlight. 1709 Poru hiss, Crii. ji. 403 That sun .. En^ 
ligltts the present, and .shall warm the hivSt. 

2 . tr.ans. To enlight up : to light up, kindle, 
c-aiise to shine. 

t8i8 Lamu Sonn. iii. Wks. 603 What rare witchery . . F-n- 
lighted up the semblance of a smile lii tho.se fine eyes. 

Enlighten (enhii’ton), V. Forms : a. 6 - en- 
lighten. /I 4 iuli^ten, 6 8 iulighten, (7 il- 
lighten), [f. En-W Light .i/a see En- 
prefi.'^ 2 b. 

I As in many vhs. with the same prefix and suffix, the pre- 
cise mode of format ion is douhtful. Possibly inlight cn 
<141 h c. ; Bce sense 4) w.as a secondary form of inlight 
prec.)S formation 011 In-, EN-^-f Liciitkn v. is also po.ssiblc. 
Cf. ALmHlKN.'J 

ti. Irans. To put light into, make luminoirs. 

*587 Coi.niNG /V Mornay 1. 1 Which should take vpon 
them to enlighten the .Sunne w* a Candle. x6oa W'arvf.k 
Alb. Eng. XIII. ixxviii. tifiia) ;3-a3 One .Sunne inlifiht(.*ncih 
eiiery Light. 1678 CninvoKrn Intcll. .Sy-d, 350 'riioii rolh'st 
round the Ilcaven.s, cnlightncst the .Sun. « 1^3 IIyro.ii 
.Thanksg. Hymn Wks. 11810) ^54 And the Moon i.s en- 
lighten'd to govern tiie night. 

tb. 'I'o light, set light to (a lamp, a com- 
bu.'^tibh ). Obs. 

X613-X6 W. Hrownr Brit. Past. i. iii, Now liad . . all the 
l.Tmps of hoav’ri inlighlncd bin. « 1634 Chapman 
ffitn. Wks. 1873 III. 3-/2, I ere long enlightened by niy 
anger .Shall be inv own pile and con.sume to ashes. 

2 . To shed light upon, illuminate (an object, 
scene, etc.) ; to give light to (peisons). Also absol. 
Now chiefly poet, or rhetorical. 

x6xx iiiuLS Ps. xcvii. 4 His lightning.s inlightncd llic 
world. X635 .Swan Spec. M. iii. § a U643) 48 The element of 
fire. . whose act and qiuditie is to eidighten. X711 Suai tk.sii. 
Charac. (1737.) II. 372 Vital treasures which inlighten and 
invigorate the surrounding worlds. 1761 Smom.kit //«;////#. 
Cl. (1815) X09 Kanchigh .. enlightened with a thousand 
golden lamps. X78A Cowpxk Task 1. 348 Shadow and sun- 
shine. .darkning and eniightning. .ev'ry spot. X83X Brkws- 
TKR Meviton (1855) T. iv. 80 Tne sun .. enlightened some 
Aucii clouds near him. Loncf. Sp. Stud. II. X, I'hoii 

moon, .all night long enlighten my .sweet lady love f xSyx 
B. Tayi.or Eaust (18751 J 1. 11. iii. 162 What fiery marvel the 
billows enlightens. 

t b. Jig. To throw light upon, elucidate (a 
subject'. Obs. 

1587 Golding Dt MomaywKX. 505 Which end of the Law 
..is greatly iiilightened vrito vs by the commiiif^ of our 
Lord. 1607 Tor.sr.i.L Four./, Beasts The difTcrence 
of Regions do very much enlighten the dtscription or history 
of Sheep. 1694 K. Bukthcx:c;k Reason 150 This Dispurse 
. .will seem « little Mysterious ; and, therefore, to fnlighten 
it. etc. X738 J. Kkill Anim. (Econ. ^4 Hy whose bright 
Genius.. we .see the Theory of Medicine enlightened and 
illustrated. 

+ 8. a. To light, give light to (a room or build- 
ing) by lamps, tic., or by windows, b. To light 
(a district, town, etc.) ; to furnish with lighting 
apparatus. Obs. 

X045 F.VP.I.VN A/fm. (1857) 1 . 179 Enlightened with 44 
apertures or windows, artificially dispos^. 1706 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4393/3 Letters Patents for Enlightening the 
Suburbs of London . . by new invented I.ights. 1737 in 
Pioton VpooL Mwsk. Rec, >x8S6) IL 143 An Act .. tor eii- 


lightening round the Dock. 1768 Ckron. In .Ann. Reg. 73/1 
The bill for enlightening . . the imrish of St. Mary le bone 
in the county of Middlesex. 1773 Noorthouck Hist, Lond, 
599 'rbe body is enlightened by a single scries of large 
gothic windows. 18x7 Hiigiiam Walks through London 
99a A plain brick building, well enlightened. 

1 4 . In Biblical phrase : To remove dimness or 
blindness from (the eyes, and Jig. the heart). Obs. 

1381 Wyci.ik Ephes, i. x8 The y3cn of jonre herte inli^t- 
rned. c x o < Fisher Wks. (1883) 439 He must beseche our 
sauiour Chmi to enlighten his harte by clere faith. i6xx 
Bibi-r I Sant. xiv. aq See . . how mine eyes haue becne en- 
lightened, because 1 U-sted a little of this lionie. a vnrx 
Borkitt On N. T. Mark x. 5a He stood still, he called 
him, and enlightened his eyes. 

5 . fig. To supply with intellectual light ; to im- 
part knowledge or wisdom to ; to instruct. In 
mtxl. use often humorously in trivial sense : To 
inform, remove (one's; ignorance of something. 

1667 Mii.rxjN A*. Z. XI. 115 Kcvealc To Adam what shall 
come . . A-s 1 shall thee enlighten, xyxa Adi>i.si>n Spi^t. 
No. 419 F.S Before the World w.as cniigntened by Lenming 
and i'niloiiophy. 1763 Johnson Astkam Wks. IV. bat To 
inlightun their minds, and to form Uieir manner.s. x8|at 
Ht. Mardnkau Detnerara ii. 28 As much a.s you please in 
enlightening thasc who arc unaware of them. 1863 Fk. 
Klmui.k Resid. Geo>gia 9 'ITic moment they IsKives) .arc in 
any degree cnliglitencd, they become unhappy. 1884 
E.xant, 2 May 4/7 The letter which follows bis own .. will 
enlighten him on this point. 

b. In religioususe: To supply with spiritnal light. 

•577 BnUingers Decades 517 Blusphemie against 
the Sonne of man is committed of the ignorant, which are 
not yel inlightnc-d. x6tt Bibi.k Pref. 5 (The Sciientie) w'cre 
- . enliglittiiied with propheticall gnu:c. 16^ Jus Pop. 4 
When Civitiiie began lo be illightned by Christian it ie. x6so 
Baxter .S/i/«/r' R. iv. iv. (1662) 677 'lliat he.nvcnly Light, 
wlieri^witli 3'our own souls were never illiKhtcncd. 1877 
Mozi.kv //«/?/. .S/V7«. vi. 141 Outward nature cannot of 
it-scif enlighten man’s conscience. 

f6. Contextually: To revive, exhilarate. (Cf. 
lighten.^ brighten, in similar connexion.) Obs. 

1667 Milton /*. L. vi. 407 He | Satan} ended, and his 
words thir drooping chert; EnlighltiM. 

Enlightened (enloi i'ml). ppl. a. [f. Es- 

IJGHTEN V. -f 

tl. That has liecn made liiiniiions; blazing, 
light-giving. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Fouldroyer, to bl.XHt with Ui;btiiing, or ( In- 
lightened)! hiinderbults. X803 PiGOTi in /’A//. Trans. 

152 I'he cnltghrencd stars arc tlu^ie that have already at- 
tained the highest degree of jicrfet-ition . 

2 . That receives light from a iuniinous object ; 
illuminated. 

X638 Wilkins Ntno World v. (1707) 39 The nearer .Tiiy en- 
lightened Body come.s to the Light, x^ 11 kr.hch ei. Saturn 
ill Phil. Trans. T.XXX. 8 We must . . see. the rounding 
part of the enlightened edge. x8ax Ckak; Lect, Drawing 
IV. 236 Part of the enlightened .surface of the flesh. 

3 . I'o.sscsscd of mental light ; instnicled, well- 
informed ; free from prejudices or sii])erstition. 

1663 Buvlkr //utl. I. i. 498 Prolongers to enlightned 
sluflf 1x689 siiufTJ. 1733 Bkukei.f.y Aldphf. 1. g 9 'J’hc select 
spirits f)f this eulightent-d •ngc. 1814 Ir’lsRAKi.i Quarrels 
.A nth. (i 8(')7) 44S Many enlightened bishops .sided with the 
philosopher iHohlics]. x868 I’kard Water. farm. vii. 80 
Tlie most cntighicned culture was iM'stowed on the bed of 
the G.alway rivers. 

l ienee Snll'crliteneanera. 

1847 Sou iTiEv DiKtorW, 373 Where j’our enlighteiirdricss 
(if there Ik: such a word; consists, .it would pu//lc the J )cvil 
to tell. 

Enliffhte&er (enbri't'na-t). Also 8 inlight- 
onor. p. l%Ni.ionTKN V. + -KK.I] One who, or ihnt 
which, enlightens ; one who imparls intellectiinl 
light, informs ur instructs. Kate in phy.sical .sei.se. 

1583 Bkntlly Alon. Alairont-^s m. v'JS O mine Inlighlcncr, 
it is ihou that hast taught and instrncted me. 1667 Milton 
P. L. XU. 271 O sent from He-av’!!, Enli"hincr of iny dark. 
ness. 1750 WARir.JRTON Docir. Grace, Js it tK»s'<il)|c, then, 
to suppose them |lhc Apostles] to be deserted by their 
divine Irilightcncr? X840 Mill Diss. ty Disc , Civih::. (1859) 
I. 187 Literature .. h.as almost entirely al^andotird its nils- 
sion .Ts :i)i enlightener and improver of them filie current 
Keiuimcnts]. 1851 G. S. ¥ Aiii-.R Many Mansions {i86s) The 
great Enlightener uf Life and Immortality. 

fb. In pi. : The party of enlightenment, the 
Mlluminatists'. Obs. (J nonee-use.) 

x8oo Month. Mag. Wll. 597 The first practical victory 
won by the F'nligiitencis over their antagonists, was the 
suppression of the Order of Jesuits by Clement XIV. 
Enliglltaiiiilff (enl.ii-t niij\ vbl. sb. [f. En- 
lighten V. + -iNtH.] The action of the verb En- 
liohtkn, in various senses. 

xs6x 'I'. NorI'on Calvin’s Inst. 11, 82 To whoine the Holy 
ghost by his enlightening shall make a new inindc. 1613 x6 

W. Browne Brit. Past n. v, Whose new inlightning will 
be quench'd with teares. z6^ Wither Lord's Prayer 
My Kush candle nmy perliaps occasion the enlight nlng of 
many Torches hereafter, 1737 De Kok Syst. AJa^ic 1. i. 
(1840) 16 To shine, .for the further enlightening the world. 

Enli'ffhteiling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INC i*.] 
That enlightens, in various senses of the verb. 

Z64X Milton Ch. Gord. Pref. (1851 >96 The supreme iniight- 
ning assistance. 1878 Norris Coll. Misc. 1 1699) lur 'Twas 
a Crime to taste th’ inlightning Tree. X79X CowrhK Odyss. 

X. 236 Where sets The idl enlight’nirig sun. x8»4 Coleridge 
Aids Re/. (1848; I. 5 This seeing light, this cidighiening 
eye, is reflection. 

Ig wH (cnbi't'nment). [f. as prec. 

-I- -MKNT.J 


1 . The action of enlightening ; the state of bciug 
enlightened. Only in fig. sense (see Enliobton v, 
5). The imparting or receiving mental or spiritual 
light. 

1660 Lb Br.ANc in Spu^eon Tttas. Daft. Ps. Ixxxiv. 13 
His lightnings, that is his divine enlightenments, are lieiit 
seen. 1798 Ahuth, VI. 554 A truth .. the power of 
comprehending which implies a high degree of enlighten- 
ment. 1846 W. H. Mii.i, hive Sermons (1848* 5 The high- 
est .spiritual enligiiteriinent. 1855 Dickens J.ett. (1880) > . 
398, 1 should be ready to receive enlightenment from any 
source. x86o Fkouue /list En^. V. 3 He imaained. .that 
an age of cnlightenmf nt was at iiaiid. x88x W. Coluns Bl. 
Robe L ii. 16, I needed no further enlightenment. 

2 . Somclimc-s used [after t^r. Aujkldmng, Auf- 
kliirerei\ to designate the .spirit and aims of the 
French philosophers of the i8lh c., or of others 
whom it is intended to as.sociate with them in the 
implied charge of shallow and pretentious intel- 
lectnalism, unreasonable contiin])t for tradition and 
authoritv, etc. 

J. H. SiiRLiNU .Secret 0/ Hegel p. xxvii, i)«j»in, ‘ 
Aiheniin, PaiUhciRiii, and ;dl manner of istns due to Fn- 
lighu-nmciiL. Ibid. p. xxviii, .Shallow' Knlit;}itcrinient, hutv 
ported un such seini-inforniatloii, on sucli weak iiersrnml 
vanity, etc. 1889 Cairo Philos. Kaut I. 69 The individnal- 
Ltic tcndericie.s of the age of Enlighienmcnt. 
t Enli’mily V. Obs. In 5 6 6U-, inlymn. [f. 
Kn-* + I.iwn: see Enllmink.] traus. a. To illn. 
minnte (a book) ; == Knluminr 4. b. To paiut in 
bright colours. 

• 4 S 3 Test. (1855) II. 190,3 par of tables enlymned 
with Scyiitcs. 1530 Pai sgr. 536/r, 1 enlymnye, as one en* 
lyiiiiitfth a l>ok»-, 7 t’ cnluuiine. Thi.s boko is w'ell written 
and richcly enlymned, fr liureest bien escriptet rkhentent 
enlnwine. 1603 Sir C. Hkydon Jud. Astral, ii. 71 Origm 
r ailed hennen a book*’, in which f iod lutth .'is it were inlymncd 
all that his pleasure is .should come to passe in this world. 

Enlink (enli ijk), V. Alsu 6 oulincke, -lynok, 
iiiljn(o;k. [f. En-I + Link.] To fasten 

as with links ; link together as in a chain ; to 
join in coriipniiy uM : to connect closely; ///. anti 
Jig. Const, in, to, tvith. 

xi;6o l>Aij‘4 iT.Sleidane's Comm. 193.1, Cilies of the Eitipirr 
iidinrkcd with the l*rotcstantes. 1567 1 >ran r IloracA Epist. 
‘lo Krir. *iiij, Mariiaile that f wil now any longer enliiicke 
my .selfc In things so small. 1596 Si'Enser F. Q. v. iv. 3 
That lovely payre, lOnlincked fast in wcdlorkcs lov’all bond. 
1599 SiiAK-s. Urn, 111. iii. 18 Fell feats, Lnlynckt to wast 
and desolation. 18x3 ScoiT Trienn. iii. xxx, Maid.s enlinkcd 
in si.‘ tcr>fold. 1B46 l>ic (Jimnci.y Christianity Wks, XII. 
;*f)4 The om* idea is cniinked with the other. 1883 T. 
Waits in 19M ('cut, Mar. 415 Coleridge wh» cniinked to 
modern life and thought. 

lleiice Bali nked ppl. n.; Bnll'nkma&t {rare), 
a linking on. 

1599 N ASHE Lenten Stu/e (1871) 50 The iidinkrd con* 
.Aangiiiiiity betwixt him and L.idy Lucar. i8B» Athrmeum 
r/ .Sept, 370, 2 Tlifr cniinkinent of Condatc with the cunp 
at Kinderton iie.nr Middlewic h. 

Enlist lenli’Rt;, V. Also 8 iiilifit. [f, En - 1 \ 

J dHT sb. or V. 

If from the sb., possilily suggested by Du. inlijsten to in- 
scribe Dll a list (.»r roj;i-,i«r. So far as our r^uots. show , the vk 
list now u-smilly written 'list as if aphelu') occurs consider- 
a!»Iy earlier than enlist, and may possibly be its source. 
The f.jiin inlist, now wiioily disused, was in iBih e. iniieli 
llie more frequent.] 

1 . trans. To oiirol on the Mist’ of a military 
liody ; to cng.'ige as a soMivr. 

z 60 0 K. LuiJi-ow 111 . 99 That the like munher 
w’ns enlisted led. 1751 iiilistedj under niy cominand in tlie 
western juirts of England. 1755 Jomnnos, List, to enlist 
|ilie word is not under /i«- or /w- 1 . x/m Genii. AJag, i 
The Dutch .. were veiy busy inlistiiig men. I776(Jibiu*n 
Dfrl..f K I. xiii. ’272 The bravest of thirif youth he enlisied 
among his land or sea forces. 1858 Foniii.a.vol'1-, l/oso We 
are Gaxrerned 99 'J’hc hiirnher of soldiers to be employed, 
and the terms upon which they .sh.dl l»e enli.stcd. 

transf. and Jig. To engage (a |)crs<m) f(;r 
domestic service .humorous ) ; to secure (a i>erson 
or his services) ns an aid in any cnU‘ri>riHc ; lo 
range i portions) in a particular cl.iss, or (feelings, 
etc. i in siii)port of a cause; to make rnRltiral 
forces, science, etc.) av.iilahic for a .special purpose. 

*753 .SMOti-EiT Ct. Fathom (1784) 90/1 He likewLse in* 
li.steilanoilier footman and v;i!ct «ie chain bre into his service. 
1781 (..'nwi'KK Conversation '2n5 A gr.iver fact, enlifitcd on 
your side. May furnish iliiistratiun well .q^pllcd. 1791 Bofi* 
WKLi. 'Johnson an 17 jH He wtus . . iidisU'd by Mr. Lave as 
a recular coadjutor in his umga/ine. i8a6(>. Refs. XXXIV. 
117 It was clever to inlist tm his side, those venerable pre- 
judices. 1837 Di.skam.i Vem tia iv. ix. (18711 259 So he re* 
solved to enlist the aunt tts bis friend. 1843 W. Morgan 
in Abdy /fVi.Vr-c Krr* 11843.) 718 The continued use of such 
iiqinjrs . . enlists tlic inoderiUc iimn into the ranks of the 
diunkard. i8^ S.MIL1..S UHguenols Eng.\\.{s%Za)\\ The 
keformers early eiilisleJ music in their service. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 4 June 5/1 To enlist piddic interc.st in tlie wretched 
lot of the I )oi setshire lal>oiirer. 

3 . rejl. Chiefly in sense 1. Now rare*, snper- 
scdetl by 4. 

1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 19 F 4 That clatis in which he 
should inlist himself. 1774 Cheatekf. Lett. 1 . 73 7113 
people . . refused to enlist thcmselvcR in nulitarv service. 
1783 Watson Philip /// (1839) 57 {He) persuaded many of 
Ins countrymen to enlist themselves under his banneni. 

4 . intr, for refit. To have one’s name inscribed 
in a list of recruits ; to engage for military service. 
Also transfi. and Jig, 
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1776 Gibbom Ptv/. 4 * >• 'ij- \i 1 Hi» victory was re- 

warded by . . a perini.ssion to inlist in the troopSi >790 
Hbai'SON Mip. Mil, Mem, 1 . 374 Part of them inlistcd 
with the Corsicaiw. 1703 Borkb Condmet of Minority 
A' 1 1 . 965 The former clai>» . . would bt ready to enlist in the 
faciioii of the enemy. 1840 Oickenb Bam. Rud^e xxxi, A 
carter iti a smock-frock seemed wavering and disposed to 
enlist. 1^5 H. PiULLlis Anh't, Pa^er Curr, 1 1 . 100 Specie 
was also proposed as a bounty to induce men to enlist. 
Hence Snli'sted ppl, a., enrolled for military 
<;crvice. Bnli'itar, one who enlists men for mili- 
tary service ; a recruiting ofliccr. Bnll'stliiff vbl, 
sfK, the action of the vb. ENldST ; also attrib. 

1794 Briton ti8 'fhe enlisted Men were, for the most part, 
Irish J^apists. x88a Hinsdale Garfield ^ Rduc. 431 The 
majority of the twenty-five thousand enlisted men in the 
army are native-born citizens. x 865 Cahlvi.k Predk. Gt. 
VI 1 1 . XIX. ix. 979 The whole German Reich was deluged 
with secret Prussian Enlistcrs. J- Makshai.i. Const. 

Opin. iv. (183511 50 The mere enlisting of men without as- 
setnbling them is not levying war. M''Ciillocm Aoc. 

Brit. Empire (1854) H* 443 Phe enlisting money and other 
expenses. 

EnUstment (enlistment), [f. K.n'LIST v,^ 

-MKNT.] 

1 . The action or process of enlisting men for 
militaiy service ; the action of engaging oneself 
for military service. Alsoy^^'. and attrib. 

1765 T. Hou:hin»>n Hist. Col. Mass. i. 130 Lest there 
siioiild not be a voluntary inlistincnt. 1810 Wkli.inoton in 
Gurw. Disfi. VI. 78 The enlistment of persons of this de- 
scription in the corps of this army. x86a Sai.a in Daily 
Pel. 97 July, By enlistment huts and rendezvous tents for 
the army and navy. 187* Macdi.m f M.'tu. Pntmos viii. 
108 Different subjects for the enlistment of their immortal 
energies. 1879 in Casseifs TecAn. Edin. HI. 

130 The smooth-sounding title of ' lowering the standard of 
enlistment’. 

2 . ‘‘The document by whicli a sohlier is bound' 
(Webster). ? f/. .V. only. 

tEllli*T6, V. Obs. Also 7 inl3rve, -live. See 
f:NLiPK ( Ks . I 2 ). [f. En- I 4 - 1 .1 kk; cf. the pi. BWs.] 

1. trans. 'f’o impart natural or spiritual life to, 
animate (a horly, an individual'. Also fij^. 

*593 Nasiib CArists T, 116131 158 The diuci, who . . goes 
and enliueih such licentious .shapes. x8i6 R. Cahi'Kntfr 
i\ist. CAar^e 45 Smiantsof the I.ord,quickncd and eulived 
with the .sjurit of grace and p«)wt:r of godlinc.sse. 1(^3 Hi*. 
Hai.i. Hard Te.tis, N. T. 233 'Die body of the first man 
. . w'as informed and ciilivcd hiy a living «ind reai^ouablc 
SDule. 184a J. Bali. Ahs7u. Can ii. 71 The true church of 
God, all whose members were not. .spiritually enlived. 
tmnsf. 1644 Sir 1 : 1 . Dkring 10 There wanteili 

. . the formail power that should actuate and enlive the 
worke. a 1659 Osuor.v Quenes Wks. 1x673) 606 The Spring 
hy which a small Watch is Inljved. 

2 . To impart freshness and vivacity to ; to make 
lively; to cheer. Also to revive (beauty). 

X617 l?cc Kslivino]. i6a8 C. Potter Consecr, .SVr>/r. /1629I 
71 His speech should be .. quickned and enlived tvith ac- 
tion. X647 I. Con ON .S 7 //f. Ps. i. 5 The sound of the 
Harpe. .quickiied and enlived as it were by a spirituall .song, 
1649 Lovklaiie Poems u) Loysa’s pencills. .VV’ith which .she 
now enliveth more Beauties, then they destroy’d before. 
Hence Enli’viug, zfbl. sb. 

x6oa Hifron Answ. Popish Biwc To Kdr., The well 
necrc lireathU-sse lj<jdy of poperir Ijcginnetli to cnlcrlainn 
•lonie hope of a new enliuing. 16x7 — II. 60 The singing 
of a psalmc . . is a iioiublc incanes for the cnliiiing and 
stirring vp of our dull spirits. 1631 R H. Arraif^nsn. 
tCAo/e Crtainre x.x. 334 Wanting that vivification, in- 
lightning and iuliving, which is from that Sonne of 
Rightcousnesse. 

Enliveii tt*nbi v n'-, v, [f. En-I + Life -h -eno ; 
see En'I.ivk.] 

1 1 . Iratis. To give life to ; to bring or restore 
to life ; to animate (ns the soul the ho(iy\ Obs. 

1633 Eaki. Mancm. a I Mflfido i 163,61 14 Death .. is but a 
departed breath from dead cartli, iiilivciicd at first by breath 
ca.'-t upon It. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ij- .Srfyf. 2H Th.-n 
gliostly being which enlivens the body of man. i68x 
Cmktiiam .■\nklefs Cade-PH. xxxviii. f 12.11689I 248 I.eaviiig 
it |i.e. .spawn] to be enlivened by the .suir.s beat. X7311 
WK.si.r.Y (1872) yil. 478 When God hath raised tnis 
betdy. he can enliven it with the same soul that inhabited 
it licfore. 

2 . To give fuller life to; to animate, in.spirit, 
invigorate physically or spiritually ; to quicken 
(feelings), stimulate (trade, etc.). 

1844 ^ J. .Smith .Set. Disc. vii. iv. < iSxx) 333 The Divinity 
derives itself into the souls of men, enlivening and tran.sform- 
ing them into its own likeness. 1859 H ammohu Os/ Ps. cxix. 
29 Paraphr. 398 To iniiveii me to a pious virtuous life, 1677 
Yarnantun £nff. /snptvts. 127 There is no way . . to inliven 
Trade- . but this way. X679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 384 For 
enlivening old trees. 1884 Bunvan Pilgr. it. 51 They came 
out of that Bath . . much enlivened and strengthened in 
their Joyiits. m74« .Swift (J.i, A small ciu.'intity of fresh 
coals, .very much cnTiveri.s it (the fire]. 17^ Dundas in J. 
Owen Wellesley's Disp. 640 The bullion which has been 
sent from this country , . has tended to enliven your circii- 
latioii. 1897 C. HaturFS Expos. Ps. cxix. 11830* 15 What is 
the motive that enlivens the believer in the pursuit of more 
extended -Spiritual knowledge? 

3 . To make ‘lively’ or cheerful, cheer, cxhila- 
rnte ; to impart liveliness to, relive the monotony 
of, diversify agreeably (circumstances, conditions) ; 
to brighten, render cheerful in appearance. 

*®9* .Rav Crea/ijm Their eiiiincni F.nds and 

Uses in ilhiini dating and enlivening the Planets. i7xx 
Audison sped. No. 10 F i, I shall endeavour to enliven 


Morality with Wit.^ X73i> TuoMtiON Auiuum 97 A serencr 
blue With golden light enlivened. 1760 J. Scott Rlegy * 
Poet. Wits. tx786» 25 The Voice of Song [shall] enlivc 
ev'ry Shade. 1778 Mi.ss Burnev Evelina 1x784) 11. L 3 
Our hou.se has been enlivened to-day by the arrival of a 
lonidon visitor. x8h Diedim Libr, Cesup. 5x6 He is a sage 
to consult, rather than a companion to enliven. iVjS Dora n 
Crt. Fools 6x 'Fhe Jews themselves employed jesters to 
enliven their own wedditig fcast.s. x^g Jowktt Plato 
(cd. 3) IV. 504 A picture, which is well drawn in outline, 
but is not yet enlivened by colour. 

Hence Biill*Tened, ///. a . ; Bnli’vener, he who 
or that which enlivens. 

1840 W. Bkiixie True Souldicrs Costtroy q Enmity lujiiig 
nothing els but enlivened a>iitrariety. 1M5 Cow'lfy Pindar. 
Odes, Destiny \, I.0, of themselves ih’cnUvcncd chesmen 


the euUveiier of them all. 177^ Mh.h. Delany Core. 
Scr. 11. II. 34 The doer are beautiful enliveners of every 
st;ciic. x8ax Blotkiv. Mag. X. 332 He w'a.s the enlivciur 
and inspiriter of convci satiutj. 1874 Hartwtg Aerial It'. 
iv^fi h.cho, the charming enlivener of the silent glen. 

Enlivening (Cnldi v’nii)), vb/. sb. [f. prec. 
+ a. The action of the vb. Eni.ivkn. 

b. eonrr. Something that enliven.s. 

^ 1828 X677 Ffltiiam ResolTSSi. Ixxxiv iR.), The good man 
i.s full ofjoyful enliveitings. 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selr'. 
141 Without hi.soitliitg or inltvening of it fthc body]. 177s 
As/n. Reg. 48/1 One of the greatest objects of his ISully sj 
policy.. was the enlivening the provinces by agricultuie, 
the true source of riches. 1859 R. Bi rton Ceutr. A/s\ in 
ys’Sil. Grog. Soc, XX IX. c I Central Africa, .appearctf upon 
the ^ maps a blank of white paper, with enlivenings of 
ostriches and elephants. 

Enli*vening, ppl. a. [f. Enliven + -ino -.] 
That enlivens; in the senses of the verb. 

x^ H. More Afysl. Ittiq. iv. 9 The sincere doctrine and 
enlivening spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 1748-7 Hf.rvkt- 
A/edit. (1 818) 107 Doe.s the grape refresh you w'ilh its en- 
livening juices? ^ <'1790 Imison .SeA. A si 1. 105 This en- 
livening quality in atr is also destroyed by the air's pa.ssii)g 
through fire. 186a Burton Bk. Hunter i, 34 The enlivening 
talk has made a guest forget * 'i'hc lang Scots miles ’. 

1 1 ence Bnll‘vaiilng'l7» 

1867 Mors/h/g star 19 July, The people . . became more 
numerous, and at times cnlivcningly demoii.strativc. 

Enlivexunent (cnlni’v'nment). [f. Enliven r*. 
+ -MENt.] The action of enlivening; theslalcor fact 
of being enlivened ; mur. something that enlivens. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 688/r Not to mention an occa- 
.sional kermesse and other eiilivcnmcnts. 

Enlock (enl/j-k), f. Also 7 9 inlock. [f. En -1 
+ I.OCK 7 '.] trans. To lock np, shut in, enclose, 
hold fast. Also fig. 

1596 Spf,nsf.r A. (>. IV. rrol.4 My ‘••overaigne Qucciie, In 
whose ohast brest all iKmntic natiirall And trea.sure.s of true 
, love enlocked becne. x8xa CRAnfii% Tales xxi. Wks. 1834 V, 
j 248 He observed . . His friend enlock'd within a lady’s arm. 

I 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (18381 123 liilnck both F.ditor and 
i Hofrath, in the iab>*rinthic tortuosities and aivered-ways 
j of said citadel. 1870 Myfrs Poems 75 I.amps tiilock 
I the tomb in golden glamour. 

! tb. (Seequql.) 

1631 Shkhwooii, To Inlockc (inortai.se in\ enclaves’. 
j EnlO'dgef 7 '- In 7 inlodge, [f. EN-^ 

i In- L orxiK 7'.] H-atts. To locate or lodge in a 
! ])lace or within a given space. Hence Enlo’d^ed 
I ppl. a . ; Bnlo’dffemant, the action of locating 
i in a place. 

\ 1678 Norris Co/I, AIlsc. (1699) 6^ Some more inbxlg’d ex- 

' ccHence. 1884 Punt A 16 Feb. 75 The history of a writ from 
the original lawyer’s letter to eulodgement in Holloway, 
j tEnlOUg, Obs. rare. [f. P'n- 1 -F Long at.] 

* Implied in Fiulo nglng 7 JbL ,vA, app. meaning 
I ‘ prolongation, extension *. 

i 1509 T 1 awi:.s Past. Pleas. H554) Cejb, Gotl gruiint the 
; mercy, but n<i tyiiie enlongynig. — Costs/. Swearers 27, I do 
i gratiiite mercy but no tyme erilongynge. 

I tEnlcngate, 7;. Obs. rare 'K ? Mistake for 
; Elongate V. J b. 

j x688 Goad CcA xt. Battles 1. xvii. 113 The Quadrates of 9 
I arc consider’d luuler another Name, vi/. when she is en- 
! lori'^atcd from the Sun. 

I + Enln'llline, V. Obs. Also 4*5 enlumyno, 

I enloinyne. [a, OK. enlumine-r., ad. late L. /;/- 
I liimindre (in classical l..at. iilftmimlre), f. f«- (see 
In-) f liimin-is light. Cf. Illumine, II- 
! LiJMiNATK, Allumine. Ill scnsc 4 thc word 
a.ssiimed thc aphetic forms Lumink, I.imn, thc 
latter of which survives with modified sense.] 

1 . Irans. To light up, illuminate; also Iransf. 
* 37 $ Barool'r Bruce viii. 228 Thair .sj)eri.s, tb.air pennow- 

nys, ^ thar scheldU Of liclit llliimynit [s/.r. cnlumymyt] 
all thc fclclis. 1481 Caxtun Afyrr. 111. xix. 176 The .Sonne 
. . cnlumineth alle tlie other by his lieaulte. X58X J. Bell 
Haddtfis Ahssv. Osar. 488 So were v' powers of her soulc 
enluinined with the orient beames of liis divine inspiration. 
* 59 $ ^ff.ns&r P'. V. Prol. 7 That same great glorious 
lanipe of light, That doth cniumine all these lesser fyres. 
b. To give sight to. 

*495 Caxton ritas Pair. (W, de W.» iii. viii. 320 a, How 
fyue lytyll lyons Ixryng blynde were cnlumyned by an holy- 
m.'in. 

2 . fig. To enlighten [ignorance, etc.) ; to throw 
light upon (.1 subject). 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 86 Theorike principalle .. Ls enlu- 
mined Of wisdome. c 1400 Tes\ Love 1.(15601 973b/2 Woride.s 
and cloud atweeiie us twey woll not sufifer my thoughts of 


hem to be enluniined. c 1430 Lyog. Lyfe 4 Pe/ss. Si. Attm 
(>.534) A. ij, In hope hit influence shall shyne My tremblyng 
penne by grace to enlumyiie. 1509 1 'ARCLAY Snyp ef Folys 
(1874) 1 . 121 Strenathynge the body, the herte enlumynynge. 
1581 J. Bkli. H addon' sAstsw. Osor. 56 This kindeof peoj^e, 
cniumined by the Prince of darfcnes. .did rayse out of hell, 
this newfangled monster of Transubstantiation. 

3 . To light, kiudle (a hre). 

*475 Caxton fason xg Whiche enlumyned in him so terry nle 
a K're. 

4 . [Cf. mcd.L. Ittmina (lit. * lights ’) the paint- 
ing.s ill a MiS.] To illuminate, adorn (MSS.) with 
coloured designs or miniatures. Also^/f. 

c t3i66 Chauc-.f.k A. B, C. 73 Kalendeeres enlumyned ben 
CX400 Rffsst. Rose 1605 For it .so welle wuitenlnmyncd. 
1430 1 a UG, Citron. Troy Prol., For he enlumineth by craft 
and cadence, Thi.s nolile storye with many freshe coloure 
Of Rethorik. igsg I.p. Bbknehs Froiss. II. cc. (cxciv.) 
6i«, I had engrosed in a fayre boke well enlumyned. * 

0. fig. To shed lustre upon, render illustrious or 
brilliant. 

('1386 Chaucer Clerke's T. Prol. 33 Fraunces Petrark .. 
Knlumyned al V'taillc of poctrie. c 1450 Merlin xx. 396, Xij 
sories, where-of the londe of Bretaignc was after enlumyned. 
*579 i*'* E. in Spenses^s SAeph. Cal. Ep. Ded., I’hose rough 
and harsh leariiies euluuiine . . the brightnesse of brave and 
glurioiis wurdes. 

‘t’ Enluire^ Ob.^. Also 7 inlure. [f. En-’ 
+ l.nuK .f A : cf. Allure.] irasts. To entice '.a 
hawk) by a lure; hence to dmw on, entice; 
also absol. 

xa86 Bk. . 9 /. Allans D iij b, And thyse ben not cnlured ne 
rcclaynied bycausc they ben so ponderous to the perche 
jvwiHiyf. J. 6iiU. Hatldan’s A s/srr. Osor. ag^b, 'J'he 

oilu'.r . . enlim:d Henry the 5 . . unto lyko outrage agayn.si 
his own Father. 1607 Bar/ey-Breakr {1877) ao Whereby lie 
might the better her inliire. xbvj.Sehol. Disc.ag^l. Asiticks-. 
I. i. 13 F.ucry pleasant foiinlaine. . that may eiilurc to rcturne. 
Hciicc Enlu'ring vbl. sb, 

1813 'r. Aoams /V m/. Wks.{x8b\' 2) I. 311 (D.)Provoca 
tiuns, heats, enlurings of liisLs. 

Enlusty: see Ky - pnfii a. 
t EnlU'te^ 7 s. Alch. Obs. [f. En- ’ -t L. luBdre 
to plaster with clay, f. Ifit-ussi clay.] trans. To 
slo}) or cement with clay. (See Enolutk.) 

r‘X386 CiiAi'CER Chast. Vest/. Ps’ol. T, 213 The pot and 
glas enhityng, That of the aier mightc pa.sse no thing. 1584 
li. .Scot D/scoik Wtithr. xiv. i. 294 F.niuting {snargistal state 
to englutingj. 

Enlyance, by-form of Alliance. 
tBnly*mo, v. Obs. [?f. En- ’ -i- we, Leme ; 
cf. ME. alrntey Aleme. But perh. var. of Enlimn.] 
fs'ans. To illuminate, brighten. 

c‘X44e Partonope 1920 Allc thc fielde Wa.s eniymed wylh 
the brj'ghtnesse. 

Enmagazine : see E^n- pref. ’ 1 a. 
t Snina'iioh^, emmanch^. Ild\ Oh$. Also 
6 emaunche. [a. Fr. esnmanchi^ f en- (see En-*) 
4 manebet masc., handle. 

In Fr. heraldry the word i.s u.scd (1) of an axe or other 
weapon, having the handle of a certain tincture difl'ereiii 
from that of the blade ; (2' of the field, denoting wliai Eng. 
heralds call harry-pily. Neither of these scii.ses i.s recog- 
nised in Eiighind, thoiigli the former aopears in some recent 
Eng. Diets. 'I'he Eiig. sensu-s given below are of doubtful 
.'Uiihenticity; sense 2 is perh. founded on the erroneous 
dciivatiori I rota snastche, fern., .sleeve.] 

1. Of the field : [Sir J. E'erne's engraving repre-' 
sents ‘ per I'csse danccttij of two points 

15^ Fv.rne Btar. Gesitrie I. 199 He bcaretli Kmaunche 
iprinted Kinauuchc] Arg. and Gewlcs, 

2. Of a chid ; (sccquot.). 

1736 Baili!:y. Rnsstanchi [in Heraldry] is derived from 
Sftanihe, F. a sleeve, and ih when the chief hii-s lines drawn 
from the upper edge of the chief on the sides, to about half 
the breadth of tlie chief, .signifying as if it had .sleeves on it. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enmantle, var. of Immantle. 

Enmarblo, Enmarvel, -vail : see Emm-. 
Enmass: see En- prefix 2. 

II En maBSe (afunas'. Also 9 en maas. [Fr.] 
In a mass or body ; bodily, .all at once. 

x8oa Playfair Hlustr. Hutton. The. 334 The transition from 
gneiss to granite en sssass^ is not uncommon. 18x5 .Scribble- 
ossiasiia 53 The public en masse. Hath affirmed that these 
I .avs other eflforts .surpass. 1848 Mk.s. Ga.skem. AI. Barton 
V, The things were . . lifted en tttasse to the drawer. 

Enmesh, emmesh, immeeh (enmej. 
cme*J, iine’J), v. Also 7 enmash. [f. En-> t 
Mesh,] 

1 . Irans. To surround with meshes; to catch or en- 
tangle in, or as in, a net. Also of the net, ami fig. 

a. 1604 SiiAKS. Ofk. 11. iii. 367 The Net that .shall en-mash 
them all. att69 T.r Blanc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 61 A gladiator with net and sword . . endeavouring to 
eninesli anyone who comes near hinu 1831 Capt. '1’rf.lawny 
Adv. Younger Son I. 202 They have here a ring-fence of 
posts, in which the King of Candy is enmeshed. ii|7 Grotr 
Greece 11, xi. 111 . 132 Declining to haul up the net when the 
fish w'ere already enmcslicd. 18^ Harpers Mag. Sept. 499/1 
Vines, .enmeshing every stone in their tenacious threads. 

^ 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1 . fi. 606 A past song . . 
Etnmc.shed for ever in thc memory’s net. 

v. 1774 OoLOSM. Nat. Hist. Vll. 236 Spider . . careful to 
obnerve when the fly is completely imineshed. ^ 2853 C. 
Drontb Villette xvi. (1855) 160, 1 got immeshed in a net- 
work of turns unknown. 

2 , fig. To entrap, entangle ; to make (thought) 
complicated. 
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^iiriEBw; ' 

«. iStfe Stivujtv Ltt, Hnnti Debts, iFwponstbiiittes, and 
expenses will cAmesh you round about. 1863 Mm. C. 
Clarkk Sfu^s. Cknr, xviik 460 Uuckingham^s career with 
Richard contains an impressive lesson on weakness euineshed 
by unscrupulous strength. 

1870 Morris Harthiy Par. 11 . nt. 242 Such things 
emmeshed his dying troubled thought. 

v. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. j. xv, The undesigning Boifin 
had become so far immeshed. 

Hence Bii]ii«*8luii8iit, the state or condition of 
beini; enmeshed ; entanglement. 

1885* C. E. Cradd(x:k ’ 1 Miss Murrree)in Atlan/ic Monthly 
Apr. 434/2 in that enchanted ennieshinent were tangled nil 
the fancies of the night. x 89 s Punch 30 May 258 Ak con- 
cerns JCgypiian darkness, and the Muscovite cnineshment. 

Enmew : sec Immevv. 

Enmie, -y(e, oU. forms of Enemy. 
EnmUden, enmlngle : see Kn- prep 3. 
t Snini'lldy v. Obs. rare-K [f. Es- 1 + Mind 
irans. To put in mind, remind. 

1644 J. Faby 6Wr Sovf'ri/y on Mans SUri/i/y (1645! r 
Upon the hearing of this newes, our .Saviour en-mindes 
them of what hapnud even in their owne City. 

t Snmi'lia, Obs. rare 1. [App. f. En- i + 
Mine sb. or tf.] trans. 'I'o Ax in a hole in the 
ground. 

i Paiiad. on ilusb. 1. yCS Vf (he lacke n wcllc, a 
winene enmyne. 

Emnious : see Enemiou.s. 

Enmitre: see En- prep i b. 

Enn&ity (cnnnti). Forms: 4-6 enem-, en- 
ra7te(6, ennomite, -yte, 4 enmit(y)e, 5 eny- 
myte, 6 enem-, enimitie, ennimitie, onim-, 
inimity, 6- enmity, [ad. OF. enemisiiS^ enne- 
mistiJ (Fr. inimitU\ -- Px.enemistat^ .Sp. enemistad 
late L. *inimicitdt-em, f. inimicus: sec Enemy.] 

1 . The disposition or the feelings characteristic 
of an enemy ; ill-will, hatred. 

a i30oC'M*'rii>'i1/.4O78(( tibt.) Nc wald bai neuer apon him 
se, Fra bat day hot wid enmite [Trin. eneinytcj. etjpo 
Wvci IF .SVy. IVks. 1 11. 301 For enemy te bat b<:i han to a ni.an. 
1483 Caxton Cato 1 viii h. For ciiymyte and h.-itc arc con- 
trary to frcndshipaiid conoordc. 1535 Covkiidai.k /sa. xi. 13 
I'lie hatred of Kphraiin, and y* nnmyte of iuda shalbe clcnc 
rooted out. 1596 Dalhymi'i.k Ir. Leslies Hist. Scot. (1885) 
oj The . . inimity borne tow.-ird thair parents to instil in the 
bartes of th.-iir Wnes. 1667 Milton P. L. i, 4ji Can., 
works of love or enmity fu imi. 2768 Sterne Sent, Journ.^ 
A’lV/y/tf (1778) n. iij A man who values a good night’s rest 
will not lia down with enmity in his heart, if he can help 
it.. 187s JowKrr Plato («d. 2) 1 . 353 He hated me, and his 
enmity was shared by several who were present. 

2 . The condition of being an enemy ; a state of 
mutual hostility ; esp. in phrase ai or in enmity. 

f «is40o Chester PL (1843-7) 3 * And eninitye betwene you 
towc .. I shall make. 2483 Caxtun Gold. Ler. 379/3 By 
c.ausc there sliold noo debate ne enemyte fallc beiwcnc 
the brethren. 1579 Moktii Plutarch ^41 So civijl and 
temperate were mens enmities at that lime. 2593 ^^iaks. 
Rtcn. If. 11. ii. 68, I will dispaire, and be at cnmitic 
With couzening ho])c. 260a Skgar lion. Mil.^ 4 CVt'. i. 
iii. 4 When the Riimuncs were divided, one faction labour- 
ing to oppresse anoi her . . such cniiniiie was called Sedi- 
tion. 2P22 IhiiLE JaM. iv. 4 Know yee not ihai the 
friendship of the world is enmity with tJod? 2667 Pfi-vs 
y^/rtr3'(i879i IV. 479 If will prevent much trouble by h.Tving 
of him out of their enmity, a 2704 Lockk i J.), In an age at 
enmity with all re^ttr.unt. 2837 Hr. M ahi ineau .Soc, .Tun r, 
111 . 188 The growing enmity of opinion to the punishment 
of death. 284$ Stki-UEN /. ntw Awjf. II. 407 J’rovided their 
parent-s were not at the time in eiiinily willi our sovereign. 
2855 Macaulay /// r^ IV. 581 The adyenlnrcs, die 

att.Tchiuents, the enmities of the lords and ladies who, etc. 

b. transf. 

2828 Jar. Mill Pril. India II. iv. ix. 300 That system of 
p.Ttrori.Tge . . is at irreconcilahlQ enmity with the very prin- 
ciple of good government. 

fc. To be of (rt person's) enmity*, to lx; at 
enmity with (him). Ohs. 

W. Hakcwil Lih, 0/ Subject 123 All Merchants 
Denizens and Furreins (except those which be of our enmilie) 
ma^etc. 

to. Somclbing that is prejudicial; a baneful 
influence. Obs. 

23^87 Tkrvina Ifigden (Rolls) IV. 99 It is grete cncniyte 
\inimicissimum] to werrioiirs forto norsche slcubc and 
lecchcrie. c 2392 Chaucer Astrol. ii. 1 4 A fort limit asso.n* 
dent elepen they whan, .no wikkid planetchaue non aspecic 
of enemyte iip-oii the as-sendent. ^1470 HAKOiNC Chron, 
liii. i, The water myght not the enemytcc Kept of [warre] 
from his (rewo Brttayn lande. 1605 Shaks. Lear\\. iv, 212, 

I ablure all roofes, and chu.Hc To wage against the enmity 
oth’ ayre. 

Enmix : see En- prep 3. 

Enzuoiflad : see Emmcjised, Obs. 
t SlllllO*]ltery. obs. rare—T [ad. F. Jmone- 
toire, f. mod.L. hnunctorius *. see FIminctory.] 
= Emunctory sh . ; in quot. sUc. the armpit. 
x6ss Fuller C.h. Hist. x. v. g xa He was shot through the 
Enmontcry pf the left Ann. 

t SnmOTtiAe, V. Obs. rare~^. In 5 enmor- 
t 38 e. [ad. OFr. entnortiss- lengthened stem of 
enmortir^ var. of amort ir : see En^ preP A. 2 and 
Amortizk.] ttxins. To convey (property) to a cor- 
poration ; « Amortize 3. 

2439 in E. E, ff 7 //r(x 88 a) no, I woll that myn cxecutoun; 
enmortese vnto the howsc of Tewkesbory C mark. 

EximogS; see En- prep 1 b. 

Emnoye, var. of Inmovk v. Obs. 

VoL. III. 


tSmttu*fl[0y V. Obs. [f. £n-i -f Momi v.] 
tram. To muffle up. Hence Enmwflling vbl. sb. 
16x1 Florio, tmhauagliamessto. an enmtifiling. 
fXInmn'Sey V. Ohs. rare'^K [var. uf Amuse: 
see En- prep A. a.] iratts. To bewilder, con- 
found; «> Amuse a. 

X5ra Ord. Ciysten Men iii. iii. (W. de W. 2506) 259 The 
deuyll dysccyueth, onmuseth, and entyseth the pore crea- 
ture hutnayne. 

Enmyabld, var. of Knbmiable a. Obs. 
Enmye, obs. forms of J^nemy. 

Enmyly, var. of ICnemyly <1. Obs. 

Exmated. var. of Innated, innate. 

[Ennation, enneation, * the ninth segment in 
insects *, for which mod. Diets, cite * Maunder *, is a 
blunder for emtaton (a. tvvarar late spelling ofdr. 
ivarov ninth ' which appears in Maunder’s 7 'reas. 
Nat. Hist. 1848 54, but not in kter crlilions. \\'e 
have no evidence that the word waseverin Eng. use.] 
EtnnOftOOntahS'dralf (>• rare. [f. Or.cVFen- 
Kovra (erroM. for hevqicovra ; see Dindorf in 
Stephani Thesi) ninety base4--AL.] Of a 
crystal : Having ninety faces. 

2827 R. Jameson Char. Min, 202. 

Ennead (e n/aHi). [ad. Gr. Ivj/cdr, cPFcdfi-ur, f. 
hvta nine.] 

1 1 . The number nine. Obs. 
i6ss-do Stanley Hist. Philos, (tjot) 384/j The Ennead is 
the lirst square of an odd number. 

2 . A set of nine persons or things rdiscourses, 
points, etc.) ; s/ee. one of the six divisions in 
I’orjjhyry’s collection of rioliuiu* works, each of 
which contains nine books. 

2653 H. Mokk Ciiuject. (1713) 186 In his fifth En- 

nead . . he makes the Universe a necessiiry Eman.ation of 
God. 2678 ( -UDwoRTii Intell. Syst. 21 3Though Tertullian be 
yet more I.ibcral, and encrease the I^iiniWr to an Knnead. 
2854 Maurice Alor. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 58, I disposed 
them, he [ Porphyry] says, into 6 Enneads, gladly availing 
myself of the perfect tuiiiibers i6 and 91. 2870 Pbok. Caylkv 
in Nature 29 I^cc. 178/1 1 'he name *cnncnd' is given to any 
nine points in piano whjeh are the intersections of 2 cubic 
curve.s ; or to any nine Hues through a point which arc the 
intersections of two cubic curve*. x88x Ch. Q. Ktv. 172 The 
exquisite banguage of the prophecy of Isaian, especially in 
its last three etineads. 2884 E. W. Buoof. Palylon. Life 4 
Hist. ix. 128 The most iniporiarit ennead (of Gods) among 
the Lbahylonians was as follow*. 

Hence Bnnta’Alo ix.-pert.aining to an ennead. 
EltMa^tariC (em/Hi/tcrik}, a. rare. [f. as 
if on Gr. *bvi>€aerr)ph a cycle of nine years (f. 
htfia nine + fror year, after the analogy of rpitrtfpiSf 
etc.) -f- -10.] Consisting of nine ye.nrs. 

2&i6 Grote ii. ii. iL 353 note. The fact.. docs not 
estanlish a knowledge of the properties of the octaeieric or 
cnne.aotcric period. 

Enneagon (e'n/iagpn>. Alsu 7 •0x10. [f. 

Gr, hv 4 a nine^7a»via angle.] A plane figure 
with nine angles. Hence Sanmb’gonal, a., having 
nine angles. 

x66o Barrow Euclid iv. xi. Then Is . 4 ^ the side of En- 
ncagune. X7S2-2800 in Bailey. 2827 H. T. CoLioiKCKmE 
Aljcebra rja the regular pciilagoti, heptagon, ami enneagon. 

Enneagynous (en/a; ginos), a. Bot, [i. Gr. 
Ivvia ninc + 7w-7 woman + -OUS.] Having nine 
pistils. In nuNl. Diets. 

EnneahednUi (eqi/ahf-dral), a. Also 9 en- 
Tiooedral. [f. Gr. kvvia ninc-t-tS/ia base + -Ai,.] 
Having nine faces. 

x8or Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCIJ. 253 Which .. render 
the pyrainids enneaedrai. 

f E'nuealogue. nonce -wd. [f. Gr. Ivvia 4 
Ao7-or word, after the analogy of Dkcalogue.] 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iv. $ 42 When this [cummaml- 
meriG w.'xs wanting, the Decalogue was but an enncaloguc. 

t E’nnean, a. obs. ’ •’ [f. Gr. Iwla t -an.] 

2623 CocKERAM, Ennean number, the number of nine. 

Eniiea*Xldziail. Bot. \f.\xnsdi.\..€nttraitdria 
one of the Linncan c!a.sses (f. as next) + -an.] -* next. 
Enneandrons (cnAv*ndro.s), a. Bot. [f. Cr. \v- 
via nine + Mp~ male + -ora.] 1 laTdng nine stamens, 
2870 Bentley Lot. 246 A itower liaving 9 stamens is En- 
nenndrous. 

Enneapetaloas (em/Spc'talas), a. Bot. [f. 
CIr. kvvka nine + wfrtiX-ov leaf -f -otrs,] Having 
nine petals. So Bxmeapliy 'lions a. [Gr. tbvWuv 
leaf], having nine leaves or leaflets. Bnaea- 
se palons [Sepal], having nine sepals. Bnnea- 
■pe'rmons [Gr. a^ippa seed], having nine seeds. 
2847 in Chmg ; and in mod. Diets. 

EnnaatiC (t;n/»;*tik), a. rare. [f. Gr. \vvi-a 4 
-ATio.] Occurring once in nine times, days, or 
yeais, etc. ; ninth. 

Ennea'tioali a. [f. as prcc. + -at..] c:v prec. 
+ Enncatical day : every ninth day of a disease. 
+ Enneatical year : every ninth year of life. 

1752 CijAMUEKS CyH. 2847 in CAAta ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

Ennet ; see En- prep t a. 
tEimaWp Obs. Alsoyenuue. [f. E.n-' 
+ Nkw.] trans. a. To make new; to restore, b. 
To make anew ; to repeat. 
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i3lBa WvcLtF Ecclus. xxxvi. 6 Ennswe thou a«n«^ .hhd 
chaunge mcrueiles. xsag Skvlton Gari. Laurel MaUtar 
Chaucer . . nobly enierprised How that Enghsha myght 
freshcly be ennewed. x6a3 Cockrram, M ada New, Bnmi0d. 
tSim«W*, v:^ Painting. Obs. Also 
nue, enewe. [perh. f. Kn -1 4 F. nuer to lAade, 
tint (see quots. s.v. nuer in Godef.).] (nans. Ta 
tint, shade ; to graduate (colours). Alsoy?^. 

2430 Lvdo. Chron. Troy 1. v, 'I'he medlynoe in condttBiOA 
So was ennewed by punxirtion That fyimlly exocsse was 
there none. Ibid. 11. x, 1 must procede with sable and with 
bltttkc And in enmiyng where ye fynde a Inckc. 1470-8S 
M A ixikv A rthurw i . ix. • 1 889) 1 10 The one shy Ide was eiiewco 
with whyte and the other sheldc was reed, xjloy in HnxI. 

E. P.P. II. 123 Roses entiued moo-st swetely By dame na- 

ture. 1530 Paijsgr. 536/2, 1 ennewe, 1 set the laste and 
freshest coloure upon a thing, os payiilers do whan their 
worke shall remayue to d*;clai-e their connynge, je renou^ 
uellc. Art 0/ Limnine ^ This miour sh.Tllic enewcd 

(that i.s to say* dtirked or .sadded with bbTcke ynke. 

Enniohe : see Ex- prejS 1 a. 

EnnoblO (ciu>‘ub'l), v. Also 7-8 cnoble, 6 8 
innoblo, 7 inoblo. [a<l. F. emwbliry f. en- (see 
En- prep) + tsoblcy Noin.K «.] tram. 

1 . To give the rank of nobleman to (a person). 

2S94 .Shaks- Rich. ///,_ i. iii. 8i To cnnoV.Ic tiiose That 

scame, $<.une two daye* since were W'orth a Noble, a l63^ 
Mkdf. Oh Deut. xxxiii. 8 Wk.s. i. 179 Levi w.!.* enobicd 
. . speci.ally n.s being of kin to Mose* the Prince of the 
Congreg.'itton. xvox Gent. Mag. LXl. T105 His [Colunibus'] 
fhmiTy wa-s ennobled. x8xa H. & J. Smith Horace in l.md. 
122 Virtue huild-s herself a throne, Ennobling whom she 
touches. 184s L». CMwyyAAXhnnceltors (18571 1 !• xxxviii. 
146 Mo.s( of ttie F.xcxiutors ennobled themselves, or took a 
.step in tlie l^oerage. 

2 . To impart nobility to (a person or thing). 
Formerly also, to attribute nobility to. 

xroa Ord. Crysten Men 1. iv. (W. de W, 15061 43 Enryclied 
and ennobled with holy mystcryes. 2383 Stuwbes 
Abus. II. 103 The more to innoble and set fourth the excel- 
lencie pf this honorable calling of a bishop. i6ox Shakh. 
Alls IVeit II. iii. 179 She . . so ennobled, Is as ‘twere Inirne 
so. 2847 R. Staj^lton Juvenal 249 Cicero imiubled the 
mvnniiossc of his birth. 1838 Kmkkkon/Ii///>'. C'owAr. Mass. 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 191 He who does a good deed, is inst.antb' 
cnnohlccl 2876 (jkLCN Short Hist. viii. § i. (188a) 451 'Hie 
meanest pcas.'uit felt himself ennobled as a child of God, 

3 . To impart a higher character to (a person or 
thing) ; to dignify, elevate, refine. 

2636 E. Dacriw tr. Machiavets Pise, Livy II. 511 Mens 
hands and tongues two uf their worthiest instruinenlti to 
ennoble them. 2667 MiLitiN P, L. ix. 992 Much won ihiil 
he his l .ovft Had so enobl'd. 27x3 Bkmkrlky Ess. ix. in 
Guardian No. 70 Wks. 111. T7* The Christian Keligion 
ennolilcth and enlargeth the mina. 2784 Cowi'RR Task v. 
6(^3 Tlie I0.SS of all That can cnohic man. iBas in Hone 

F. vety^day Hk . 1. 441 'I'hcse palace* (arej now ennobled into 
a rcfiige. 2816 'rRENcit Mirai, i. (1862) 1x8 The Sun of 
God . . ennobfinu all that He touches. 

t 4 . To render famous or illustrious. Ohs. 

Goi.pinc: Caesar »66 b Sums, a Heduan, a wan 
butli fur manhood and liirih grcatlye ennobled. iii6a6 
B.\cos ' j.), 'Ihr. Spiiiiiurds .. ennobled .some of the coasts 
tbernof with shipwrecks. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686(407 
Tho’ the. jilacc . . were enubled with the martyrdoms of 
a icxjo Chnsti.-ins. 1725 Bovp, xxii. 313 Bear 'I’hy 

(kMih, eiuiuhl'd by Ulysses’ s|iear. 2775 Aijaik Amer. Ind. 
378 Tbc^ have . . cnobicd themselves oy war actions. 

6. Of light: To render conspicuous. Obs. rare. 
266s Bovlk Occtis, Rejl. y. iv. (16751 3ui The light that 
ennobles him, tempt* Impiisitive men to keep him . . from 
.vicepinc. 2667 — Orifi, Formes fy QuaL. Stirim, that cnoblc 
the durkur Body. 

Ennobled (cnJu'b’ld), ///. a. [f. prec. + -EdI] 
1 . Made noble in miik, nature, or character. 

1586 A. Day F.nfC. .Secretary (1625) A ij, Vour L. may 
pic.asc of your owne ennobled condition to wd-doiiig . . 
to Vouchsafe your liking to lids iatlf.r. 1607 Kdwianhs 
Hist, Guy IVaruf, 3 Right worthily Enobicd and truly 
Honourable Lord. 1793 .SouriiEV /V/. :}93 Raised 

supreme the ennobled rare among. 2858 Rouemtson Lect. 
i. M5 The newly ennobled looks down upon the newly rich. 

+ 2 . Celebrated, famous, noterl Obs. 

2572 Golding Calvin onPs. xxii. 14 'I hc hill of Basan was 
ennobled for battling and rank pastures. 1602 Holland 
yV/«y I. 236 Other cities there arc., in .Mesopotamia., 
innobled for their Iciarning. 

Snnoblonisnt (cntTn'l/lment). [f. as prec, + 
-mknt.] 'File action of tniiobling; the slate or 
fact of being ennobled, '\concr. .Something that 
ennobles. 

xfiaa Bacon llm. VI 1 . 15 He .-Klded to his former crea- 
tions, the Innoblcfiiciit or adnjuiccinvnt in Nobililicof a few 
others. 1665 Glanvill Seef Sci. i. 2 /TCtcrnal Wisdome . . 
inrich’t us with all those tMiohImneni.s. 1840 Marryat OHa 
Podr. XXX, 'Ibey look to ennoblement in the Academy. 
xBsME'rascPs Maj:: XLVI. 243 'Hicy never heard of the 
man’s name . . before 1 hey Iie.u d of his ennoblement. 1872 
H. B. Forman Liriujir poets 266 J'lie .. faculties .. neces- 
sary fur lilt; (lawless riiiiobU-mcnt of so serious a subject. 

Enxioblsr (cnda bl.ii). [f. as prec. + -Ea.] One 
wJio or that which ennobles. 

278a Poetry in Ann. Rt/r. i«S The prime ennobler of th* 
aspiring nnnd. 1824 Cakv Ptmte (Chandosi 3x8 Ennobler 
of thy nature. 1875 Ia>wi'LL in H. Amer. Resf, CXX. 357 
But the sweetener and ennohlcr of the street and the fireside. 

SnilO’blill^, vbl. sb. [f. Ennorle v. -r -inoL] 
The action of ihe verb Ennoble. 

2396 Harington Metatn. Ajax (1814) For the enobltng 
of dii-s rare invention. 2614 Sei.dfn Titles Hon. Eref., 
Particular ennobling, by the Princes autoritle, came 
in vsc. 
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Snnoblll&ir a, [f. as prec. + 

>INO^.J Thut ennobles ; elcvutini;^, rcBning. 

? K& Bt/RKC /V. AVz'. WIcs. V. as5 H« feels no ennobling 
rihdple ill his own heart. iSs8 BvitON Ck. liar. iv. clxxvh, 
’e Elements I- in whose ennobling stir I feel myself exalted. 
x8M M. pATTifiON Acadi'nt. Oiv. $ 5. 167 i'he ennobling in> 
fluences of the pursuit of knowledge 
Hence Sano bllaglj aJv. 

s8m Moorc HAymes Road V. 14 All that in man most en> 
no^gly towers. 

t B]|]iO*blisllf V. Obs. Also 5 ennoblessh, 
7 enoblish. [ad. F. ennobliss- lengthened stem 
of ennobliri see Ejinohue.] tram. « Ennoble 
in various senses ; also, to distinguish by favoprs 
or gifts. 

Caxton Cold. l.fg. 919/9 He ennoblesshed suynt John 
to fore al other with the Kw^etne^ of his faniylinritc. 157a 
Bussewkli. Armorie 16 b, Because they . . ennoblish their 
owne Houses, whereof they descended. xsBa Bentley 
Moh. Afatroaos 11. (6 Tliat 1 so vile a creature, am so en* 
noblished by thee to so honourable an husband. 
Hakluyt 11 . 11. 75 The-sc streames and bnrj;es Jo 
ennoblish very much the City, and make it. .seemc unuthcr 
Venice. x6oo Dvmmok Ireland <1843; 37 other acts 
haue GiioUished him for a must woithy .sofJior. x6to Olml- 
MM Heraldry i. ii. 11660)14 'I’o persons enuoblishcd by the 
Sovereign, by precious Stones. x6xo Holland Cannitit's 
ftrit. Ircl. 11. 94 To augment his honour by inoreeiioblishing 
him with huuourabie Armes. 1630 R. Johnson Khtgd. 
Commw. 403 £inioblishcd it (Soros PatakJ is be.si(]c.s with 
the greatest College belonging to the reformed religion in 
all these parts. 

Hence t Sxmo bUshmaiit, Obs. - Knnoblkment. 

rMi (////«')• A Kcuocation of all such Letters fur Knno< 
hlishment, as haue not bci'ii verified in the Chamber of 
accountes of Normandy. 1610 Holland Cantden.< lirit. 
(1637) 17; He that hath obtained .•ntch letters of ennohlislD 
inent is enabled to be dubbed knight, 
t S]lll0'blil6f t'* Obs. Also 7 enoblise. [ad. 
Fr. ennobliss- leiiglhcneti stem oieMmblir^ assimi- 
lated to vbs. in -IZB. See KNNouLtsil.] tram. 
To confer nobility noon, make noble ; lit. and fig. 

1598 Habckley /•>«>•. HI. (1603)963 Let him endevour 
to ennoblizc himselfe by bis owne verluc. x6ox W. 1 'akhy 
Trav. Sir . 4 . .\/icr/ey >186^) 39 If the king purfjose to make 
any man great by enobirzing him. 163$ Barkii'I'e Mil, 
(16431 Ep. Ded. a Mmiy Herotc.ill Anecstours, .have 
ennobliz’d your potent Family. OiKAiNE Dianea tt. 

lit He was the mo.vt celebrated King .. that enoblized 
the Glories of his blotid, by the wonders of his Venue. 
[Ennoiaies, misreading for Envoisieh.J 
ilSnsioy',sb. Obs. Also 5 -661^070. [Variant 
of Annoy sb. (q. v.)] A troubled state of mind, 
grief, vexation ; also lomr. a cause of trouble. 

1491 Caxton ntas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. 273 a/i Th,at 
other heuynesse that corrupteth the some . . thulJe faders 
called it ennuve or greuauncc. X 5 i| Donr.LAS ^Knvh Con* 
tents Ilk. 3 The seound buik schawTs the finale etin<*y The 
great mi.scheif, and subversiouu of Troyc. Ibid. xi. iv. 54 , 1 
mycht haue ^ald this ■s.aule full uf ennoy. 

tEnnoys V. obs. Also 5 enoye, enuuyo. 
[Variant of AnnoV v.^ after OF. f/iTnyr/*.] 

1. trans. in pass, 'I’o be ruffled in mind, 
troubled, vexed ; An.voy 3. Const, of ; also 
const, to with inf. To find (.a thiiiD', irksome. 

xa8s Caxton Pat is iV 36 Whereof he was sore vnnoyed 
in nyrasclf. 1491 -- Vitas Patr. »W. dc\V. 1495) i. i. 6a/a 
He was ennoyed to contynuc his prayers, c 1900 MelHsine 
XM Many one were weryand cnnuyed|w/>/riw^rcfcmniyed| 
of theire harncys. 

2 . absoi. a. To do harm ; = Annoy 4 b. b. To 
be irksome, produce tedium. 

ctSioaPallad.on llusb. 11. 1(13 YfKst or Soulhcryn w'yndes 
nought enoyc. c 14 w Pilgr. f,yj Mnnltode 1. rliii. (1869) 76 
With onte jntervaMe alle thing cnoyeth ; both the taire 
weder, and thickc uf rcyn. 

Hence Snno ying, vhl. sb. 

c 1^ Pilgr. Lyf Manlunit' n. Ixvi. (i86g> loi, I am jiilkc 
snorllicne maketh the time j.ia.ssc with oute eiioyingc. 

Ennoynt, obs. variant of Anoint. 
t Snnoyonii ^ Obs. rare. Also 5 ennoyea. 
[ad. OF. ennoyeusj ennieus (niod.F. ennuycu.x) : 
see Annoyouh.] Annoying, troublesome ; h-irmful. 

c S 4 ao Pnllad. an Husb. rv. 612 Vf amites unto thayiiic en- 
noyes be. 1481 ('axton Afyrr, 11. xxvii. xao The tempeste 
. . IS greuous & ennoyous to many thynges. 

t Ennoy’iance. Obs. rare-' . [Var. ofAN- 
NOVHANCK.J A State of ennui ; weariness. 

xsoa Ord. C'rysirn Men iv. xxx. (W. cle W. 1506) 350 By 
heuyncs in all thynges falleth in languour in ennoy- 
.sauttcc of his lyfc. 

ii Simili (ahn//i), sb. [a. Fr. ennui ^ OF. enui 
L. in odio : see Annoy, Ennoy, which arc older 
adoptions of the same Fr. word. 

.So far a.s frequency of u.'<e is concerned, the word might 
lie regarded as fully naturalized ; but the pronunciation has 
not t»een anglicized, there being in fact no Eng. an.Tlogy 
which could serve us a guide.] 

The fcclini; of mental weariness and dissatis- 
faction produced by want of oceiqiation, or by 
lack of interest in present surroundings or cm- 
ployinents. '• 

Kvelvm Mem. (1857) Id. 161 We have hardly any 
weirds that do. .fully express the French naivete, entiut, bi- 
zarre, etc xwa Hkrkuley A Iciphr. 11. 0 17 'I hey should prefer 
' of their own conversation.) 

1738 CiiEsTKHE. l.eit. IV. i»7 In less than a month the man, 
used to business, foimd that living like a gentleman was 
dying of eutiuL 1789 Mas. Piozzi Joum. Premu II. 388 


Mase I prepare some sprightly sallies To divert ennol at 
Calais, iloz Maa Eocwokth Angeiima L xo She fell in- 
supportable ennui from the want ofliooks and conversation 
suited to her taste, i^x Darwin Desc. Man I. ii. 49 
Animals manifestly enjoy excitement and suffer from ennui, 
b. Personified. 0. concr. A cause of ennui. 

1790 Cath. Graham Lett. F.duc. 990 It would entirely 
subJue the dmmon Ennui. x8xa H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr,^ 
Put liono i, 'I'he fiend Ennui awliile consents to pine. 1847 
W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Li/ie (1B88) 1 . vii. 908 W^e 
drove to a first class hotel . . a stylish, comfortless temple 
of ennui. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii. 87 Every stitch she 
put in was an ennui. 

Ennui, V. [f. prec. sb. \ only in pa. ppte., wliich 
is occas. spelt with y, after Fr. ennuyer.] tram. 
'Fo affect with ennui ; to bore, weaiy. 

x^ Svu. Smith Moral Philos. xvUi. (1850) 266 'Fhey 
fanimalsj rejoice, play, are ennuied as we are. x8o8 Edin. 
Rerf. XI. 360 If the coiiniion f/coule are eiinut'd with the 
fine acting of Mrs. SiddoiLs. 1865 Comh. Mae. July 58 
I'he Shoddy lady . . ennuied with the superb house and 
uncongenial surroundings. x888 Pall Mali G. 9U Aug. i/j 
'I'he Roman j^iuhltc, jaded and ennuyed, found life not 
worth living without the stimulus of the sight of death. 

Hence Ennuying. ///. a. \rare.) 
i8tf Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 388 Evenings .. sacred to 
reading on ItU part, and mortally ennuying to myself. 

tEnnn'mber, V. Obs. rare. [f. En ‘ +Nl*m- 
bek; cf. Anncmrek,] tram. To number. 

*535 Goodly Prhnor Expend P& Ii, 'I'liat 1 may be en- 
nuin Pored ainuiig them. 

II Ennay 4 (ahnwVye), a. [Fr. : pa. pple. of em 
fti/yer to Ixire.] Affected with ennui. 

■757 OtxtAv Let. Hurd^ 25 Aug., 1 am alone, and ennuyt^ 
to the last degree yet do nothin];’. x8ir ' 1 *. MiTcin;i.i. 
ArUioph. It. 18 A sort of cntiuye, trtste, uiliablv hiisy-idlcr. 
1847 Disraeli Tam red v. vii. (1871) 394 He must be terribly 
etinuyd here. 

b. quasi rA (also fcm. eniiuy 43 ), one who is 
IrouMcd with ennut. 

xSafi Mrs. Jamk.hon \iitle\ Dkiry of an Ennuyee. 
Enooidate, obs. f. Imhu/latk. 
t SnO'dable, Obs.-^ fad. L. enodabi/iSy 
f. enbddre: sec* next.] Capable of being made 
clear, or of being freed from knots, 
xfiaa CocKKRAM II, To l.)c Loosed. Enotlahle. 

t EnO'date, V. Ohs. [f. h. enbddt- ppl. stem j 
of enlkid^rey f. ^ out 4 knot.] trans. To j 

free from knots ; also^. lo unravel, clear of difli- j 
culties. I 

x6^ Blount Clossogr.y KnodatCy to unknit, to cut away i 
the knot, (u declare or make manifest, to untie. z68z Rdig. ; 
Clerici 51 When they c.annot enodatc your argument, they 
.serve you . . the .same trick that Aie.vander did with the 
Gordian knot. 

Hence i* Snoda’tlosi, the action of loosing or 
unravelling. 

x6o3 Mollani) Plutarch's Mor, 1024 Thus much for the 
enod-ition of this knot. 1633 Cocker.vm, Ettoflatiou, a de- 
claration. i8<3 W. Sclatkr 3».'/ Fun. .Senu. 11654) 28 
Scarcely any thing, that way, proved too hard for him, for 
his enodation or desciston. X736 in Bailev. 

Enode (/noR’d.) a. Bot. [ad. L. htodis free from 
knots (f. e out + uinLus knot ).] Free from knots. 

In mod. Diets. 

t E&O*d 0 , V. Ohs. rare. [ad. T.. Pnddiue \ see 
Knodatk.] tram. To loose, untie (a knot) ; also 
fig. to solve (a ritldle). 

i6a3 CocKKRAM, Enode, to declare. 1657 Tomlinsiin 
R,'hou's Disp. Vref., Knude the knot, and throw ojw.n the 
giites 16^ VI w uKiKv Mercy wagn. \ Riddles which require 
great study lo enode them. 

t EnO'douff, a. Obs. [f. L. enddds (see Enode 
a.) 4 -OUH.] Free from knots. 

1657 'I'oMi iNSON Renous Dhp. 373 Others [orenges] arc 
enodous .*10(1 sterile. 

t Enoi'lv Obs. Also 5-7 onoyle. [f. En -1 + 
Oil sb. Cf. Anoil, Eniiuilb.] 

1 . tram. To put oil upon. a. To anoint, esf. 
a king, etc. b. To mix with oil. Cf. Enhitilk. 

c X4R0 Pallatl. OH Huib. i. 687 Half a strike Of burly mele 
enoylcd. 1546 Lanoley/W. verg. De Invent, v. iii. 100 b, 
Pricstes and also Kynges . . oughtc to be enoylcd. iw 
'f URBKRV. Fakonrie 279 .She may. .enoylc hir feathers with 
hir beake. 1643 Prv.vnk Sov. Potoer Pari. 11. 93 Other 
king.s iwrsons . . who are not annotnted, are as saci^ . . as 
those wiro are enoylcd. 

2. Iransf. and fig. 

1596 Pilgr. Per/.PN. de W. 1531) 115 Thou shall enoyle 
& inollifyc his Hertc that enuyeth the. Sanderson 

.Serin, (i^i) II. 216 To enoil a rotten post with a glistering 
varnish. 

t Snoi'ling, vbl. sb. [f. Enoil tj. + jno.] The 
action of the vb. Enoil. a. The action of anoint- 
ing, esp. a king. b. The sacrament of extreme 
unction. Also conrr. The oil used for anointing. 

t5s6 Pilgr. PerfiiW. deW. 1531)222 He ordeyned also 
the sacminent of extreme vnccyon or enoyiynge. 1535 
Fardle Facions 11. xii. 979 'The godfathers, to the ende the 
enoilyng [in confirmacionj should iiotdroppe awaie. .clappe 
on a taire filette on the forcbeade. 2643 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari. HI. 93 This cnoyliiig . . derives no personail Preroga- 
tives or liiiinunicies at all to kings. 

V. Ohs. rare. {a. OF. moign~ pre- 
scfil stem of enoindre, enutndre L. inunffid)-ire, 
f. in on 4 ungdi'rlfre to anoint. l'>iaplac (3 by the 
fonn enoint, Anoint, from the pa. pple.] trans. 

« Anoint. 
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f34»-7» Alex, 4 Dind. 4x0 Fonde wifi fals craft hure face 
to enoine. 

Enolnt, obs. form of Anoint. 
t Enoi'Self Obs.-^* [a. OF. enoisel-er, f. em 
(see KN-i)+ Oise/er ‘to flyc out at birds, like a 
giddie Hawke * (Cotgr.), f. oiset (mod. oiseau) bird.] 
in/r. Of a hawk ; To fly at a bird. 

c 1535 Dkwkb Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 959 To eiioiscl mt a 
hankc. 

Eaology : sec GCnoloot. 

Enoinotarell (enp’nKTtaak). Or. Antiq. [ad. 
Or. IvMfsoTikpx-Tis, f, hwfsorda + to com- 

mand.] The commatidcr of an Emomoty. 

1613 Bingham Xenophon 54 Ihe Coroncls . . appointed 
Capuincs ouer them . . Penieconters, and Enomoturches. 
iSso Grote Greece n. IvL Vll. 109 The [Spartan] soldier thus 
ret:eived no inuitediatc orders except frutn the enomotarch. 

Enomoty tenp nuyti). Cir. Antiq. [ad. Gr. ivo;- 
pinia a band of sworn soldiers, f. iv in + ipvi/vat 
to swear.] A divi.sion in the Sparlnn army. 

x6a3 BiNfjHAM Xenophon 54 They filled the middest . . if 
very wide by F.nomoties. 1838 Thiki.wall Greece V. xxxviii. 
yOhe cHoiuoty, of ihiriy-.six men, stood in three fileiL 

Enoptromaaoy (pnp tur^ma'nsi). ]n Diets. 

I erron. enopto-. [nd. F. encptromancie, f. Gr. iv- 
< onrpo-v mirror pavT€ia : see -MAN CY.] Divination 
1 by mc.'ins of a mirror. 

I x8^ SMiaiLKv Occult Sc. 32X Enoptroiiiancy, is a species 
of divin.Ttion by the mirror. 

Enorder : see En - pref^ 3 . 

Enorgaiiio (enfaga.-nik), a. rare. [f. En-- + 
OiKJAXK'.] Inherent in the organism. 

I 1846 .Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid IVks. 864 'The 
mental effort to move. .1 would call the Knorganic voUiion. 

Euorxn. Forms; 5-7 onorme, 6 - 

cnorm. [a. h r. hiortne enormis, f. e out f 
norma mason’.s stiuarc, pattern.] 

1 1. Deviating from the ordinary rule or type ; 
unusual, exliaordiiiury, extravag.'iut. Obs. 

fXSio Bari LAV Mirr.^ CoOit Maun. (1570) D iiij, A pure, 
minde and simple . . With nunc cnorine m.Tncrs, nor erieii- 
ousspot of crime. X5315 Stewart Cron. . 9 cot. III. 53 Seand 
the sc so fill ins and cnormc. 1638 Read Chit urg. xxLv. iBo 
If any enurmc wound fall out v hereby there is a solution 
uf unity in the jaw boiies. 1647 H. Mohk Song i^.Voul 11. 
i. II. xxii. Nought scorching, m.mght glowing, nothing enoi m. 
a 1734 North Aaviw. 11. v. F x6.) 11740; 420 'I'he Author . . 
should have... said not a Word of the Matter, much le.ss 
given in the cnonn Depo.sitions in the very Words. 

ta. Of sins and crimes (rarely ol ])ersoiis^ : Al)- 
uormally wicked, monstrous, outrageous. Obs. 

1481 (^AX roN Myrr. n. vlii. 82 'I'he grete and cnornie synop^i 
; that they (Sodomand (iuinorrhalcominysed. XS63 87 Foxi. 
j A. A M, (1596) 17/2 Hccrc commeth the enorine and horrible 
! abuse of excomniuniration. 1570 87 1 1 oi.i nsiied Scot. Chrou. 

, <1806) IT. <|47 The Mtid desperate k tnorme persons. x6oo 
Fairfax lasso viit. Ixxi, 'I'he neast of treason false and guile 
, enorrne. <11639 Si’ottlswood //«/. C/ft. .SVk/. vi, (1677; 318 
I 'I’he criorm crimes . . whereof he wa.s guilty. 

I 8 . Abnormally large, vast, monstrous ; = Enor- 
; Mnu.s 3 . arch. 

1581 .Savile Tacitus' (1622'* i 38 But there is beside 

J a liiign and cnorine tract of ground. 1609 Holland /I wi//. 

I Marcel xxxi. ii. 402 The Alani . . wander, .in. .enormc and 
; huge c.'intons iminensos}. a X734 North /.^/<’j(i826) 

; III. 286 Expecting to sec* an enorm spectre. 1817 Goi.khhk.e 
; Sibyi. Leaves 11 . 281 CondetLsed nlai;knc.ss and nbysinal 
j storm. .Anns the Grasp enorm. 1871 G. Macdonat.d IVks. 

! Fancy 4 hnag. 11 . i6g Mocking the enorm Strength on its 
; forehead. 

j b. Sc. Law. Enorm ^hnrt, lc5i(m{m Roman Civil 
' I.cpNlxsioultradhnidiumiH'lenoyfnis^. An injury 
^sustained by one ol the parties to a contract) 

- which anio«rit.s to more th.an one-half the value 
i of the Rubjcct-maltcr. 

! t 1550 ‘SiK J- Balfour (1754)179 (Jam.) All con- 

tracte-s, - iimde by ininori.s in th.air]es age, to thair enorm 
hurt and skaith, ar of iiane avail. x 888 Lo. H alshury in Law 
Times Rep. iN. S.) LIX. 2/3 V.alidity, subject toreductionon 
the ground of enorm lesion, of the contract in question. 

4. qua.si-.r^. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 356 It Rould proccid .. As 
iieidfull war withoutin ony enorrne. 
t Encrm, V. Obs. In 7 also inorxn. [f. prec.} 
Irans. To make monstrous. Frequent in Davies. 

i6oa J. Davikh htirum in Mod. C iii. Then lets hce Fiends 
the fanlacie enorrne With strong delusions and with passions 
dire. z6fa • ■ Musds Sacrifice (Grosart) 15 To help my 
hatcfull hands that sinne inonii'd. 

t Eno*rmance, Obs. rare-'. ? /= Enormity. 
i68b D’Ukkey Rut led s Ghost 142 Tho he each Sabbath 
I hangs liis Desk, In laying the Eiiormance home, And 
j pre.Tching Torments are to come. 

tSno*rmand, Obs. rare-'. Enormity. 

! 27x9 D’Urfev Pills (xZj's) I 200 When Lawn Sleeves, and 

Plays Were cry’d down, an eqqal enormand. 

t Enorma'lltiOi a. Obs. Also 7 enormon- 
tiok. [app. f. as if Gr. *ivopfMVTiK-6s f. iv (see 
En- pref. 2) + dpftaivtiv to set in violent motion.] 
That .«ets in motion ; impulsive. 

x8s* Biggs New Disp. 114 Awakened by enormantick 
power of an exotick motor. 1^ J. Bkaumont On Burnet’s 
The. Earth 1. 29 'fyphoeus being that Enormontick Spirit. . 
or that protrusive Impetus, still reigning in the Chaps. 

t Sno’mirat. Ohs. ran. m Enornment. 

15x3 Brahuhaw St. Werbnrge n. sw The people .. Gaqe 
diuers enormentes vnto this place. IMd. 11. zaeo Endowed 
it with riches and enormentes many on. 
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[f. L. enormi'S Enoru 4- -fication. J The action 
or process of making enormous. 

itti Grant Whitk Eng, Without ^ Within vii 9Q5f 1 
mused wondering . . umii chat sad gi^ual enonnificauoa 
by which she passed from a tall blooming beauty into her 
present tremendous proportions. 

t BnOTmiOMf Ois. Also 6 -louse, -eoua, 
iuormioua. [f. L. enortni-s (see Enorm) 4 -ous.] 

1. Deviating from ordinary rule or type, iiregular, 
extraordinary ; ExoBifouts i and 3. 

s6s| R. C. Tabu Alph. (ed. 9) Rnormiout^ out of square, 
vnorderly. .s6aa Callis Stat, .S'rwrrr (1647) xst And 1 have 
. . beheld much enormious proceeding . . both in the Com* 
mtsRioners and in their Officers. 1650 Arti/, /iant/som, 60 
(T.) The enormious additions of their artificial heights. 

2. Of persons or their actions : Extraordinarily 
wicked, outrageous, monstrous ; Enobmouh 2. 

*S 45 Goai.i. tr. Rrasm. Par, Luke 67 a, Enormeous.. 
sins. s55a Halr A^al, 99 That detestable professyun of a 
lyfe so enormiouse. xs$3 .Stuuuls A nat. Abus, (1877 • 47 To 
give the King to vnderstand the inormious abuse thereof. 
160SI lhHi.K ( Douay) 7 rr. 1 . comm., God. .is severe when he 
punisheth enormious sinners. s6^ Bp. Haul Casrs Const, 
(1650) 420 I'o prevent some enormious act.^ 1656 Earl of 
Monmouth Adifsrt, from Parnassus 24 Those inormious 
and hatefull loathsomenesses. X665 J. Skripka NT Sure~ 
footing If the motions he had to keep him good were 
very strong and efficacious, he is still more enormious. 

Hence t Suo’rmioualy, adz/, 
a X64X Bp. R. Mountagu As/s>f A/on. (1642) ^0 Those many 
errors and mistakings, wliereinto they so ofieu and enor- 
niiously felL /^/d. 68 'I'housands of had Christians, who 
have . . profaned enormiously that sacred name of Unction. 

t Sno'rmitan. ofis.rar’t -^. [f. enohmit-v + 

-AN.] One wlto exceeds ordinary bounds ; one 
who iHihavcs extravagantly. 

.1654 H. L'Rstmangk C/iM. I (1655) A ij, What St. Augus- 
tine said of some enormitans of his time. 

Enormity Forms: a. 5-6 enor- 

iayte(©, -ie, -ye, 6 7 -itio, 6 enormity. 7 
iiiormitie, -y, inuormity. [ad. Fr. iitormiU\ ad. 
L. emrmitdfem, f. enormis (sec Knoum).] 
tl. Divergence from a normal standard or type; 
.abnormality, irregularity. Obt. or arch, 

* 53 ® Starkey England 1. iii. 84 The parlys in proportyon 
not a4Tcyng..lcue much cnormyle. .in t^s polytyke body. 
1647 1 1. hh)iiv.Songo/So/tlu, iii. iii. Ixx, The str.'ingc absurd 
enormity Of staggering motions in the a/urc skic. 1869 
Moxi.ev Afirac. v. 93 rnre, boundless enormity, then is 
itself incredible. 

t b. concr. Something that is almormal ; an 
irregularity, extravagance, eccentricity. Ohs, 

X494 Taovan VI. cxlix. 133 For his duliiesse and his other 
enormytes in hym cxcrcysyd. Ihui, vii. ccxxiv. 251 That 
I yme r.lcrkcs . rude with gylte spurrc.s, with vsynge of 
<lyuerse other cnonnytees, X577 Vautrouim.ier Tut/u-ron 
/i/. (ttil. 26 And yet we can not remcdic this cnoriiiitie. 
x^ Death's Cis. ix. li7j:p 41 note 4 1 'hc irregul.-xrilies and 
Enormities that appe.ar in the Munu.'inc System. 1710 An- 
ijisON VVi/ 4 ’r N0.250 P 1 Enormities in Dress and Behaviour. 
1781 J. Moouk yinvStk'. It. (1790) I. xxxix. 43? Keep the 
citizens from reflecting on . . the eiiormitic.s of the new form 
o^overnment. 

2. Deviation from moral or legal rectitude. In 
later urc influenced by Enornouh 3 ; Extreme or 
monstrous wickedness. 

1563 fiitmilies 11. Repentance 11. < 1859) 537 Our natural un- 
cleuiiTiiiess and the enormity of our sinful life. 1777 Ro- 
HERTSfiN Hist. Amer. y. 138 Stained an illustrious 

name by deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour. 1863 Bright 
Sp. Amer. 30 June, The protc.st .. against i he enormity of 
the odious system. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 358 

I.ccuire her two boys on the enormity 6f telling a fib. 

b. comr. A breach of law or morality ; a trans- 
gression, crime ; in later use, a gross and mon- 
strous ofTcnce. 

X475 Caxton Jason 134 b, Certes M.idamc sayd yet Jason 
fur tnc.se enormytes know that 1 have left .'iiid rcpiidied 
her. 1549 CovERDALK Erasnt. Par. Hehr, 16 Bcw.-irc tliut 
we fal not .igayne into our olde enormyties. 1664 II. Moke 
Atyst. Iniq. 10 Provided there be but found a colour for 
tliese gross enormities. 1713 A doikon Cuardian No. 1 1 6 P 1 
There are many little enormities in the svorld which our 
preachers wonld fain see removed. 1766 Fokuvcie Senn. 

) 'ng, Wom.fijOy) 1 1 . xiv. 267 A single lotik is construed into 
1 know not what enormity. x84a H. Rogers introd. Burke's 
PPks. (ia42)I.23Theenoriiuliesof Debt Sing, one ofthe worst 
agetite of Indian tyranny. 1879 Frouue Caesar xi. 119 
Other enormities Catiline had licen guilty of. 

+ 3. Excess in magnitude ; hugeness, vnstness. 
Obs.\ recent examples might perh. be found, but 
the use is now regarded as incorrect. 

XMS Munchhatssen's Trav. xxii. 93 A worm of proportion- 
able enormity had bored a hole in the shell. x8m Howard 
in Phil. Trans. XCIT. 204 Notwithstanding the enormity 
of tt.s bulk. 1830 Erasers Afag. I. 752 Of the properties of 
the Peak of 'i'eneriffie accounts are extant which describe 
its enormity. 1848 De Quincey .S>f/. Heavens Wks. U 1 . 18 j 
The whitish gleam was the mask conferred by the enormity of 
their remotion. IMod. ‘ “ You have no ide.aof the enormity 
of my business transactions**, s£iid an eminent Stock Ex- 
change s{N:culator to a friend, lie was perhaps nearer the 
truth than he intended '.} 

b. comr. Something enormous, (humorous.) 

1815 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 436 This waxen enormity 
Ian enorritous taper] was lighted. 
tBamnly (ib^’imli), Obs. mre. [f. 

ENORiitf. + -lt 2.] Enormously, monstrously. Also 
in Se. Lem : (cf. enerm hsim.) 


z^Prymtr SaUab. in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. S73 How 
enormely thou hast synned. s^ Acts Ja$. 1^(1597) §70 
And therethrow we ar greatumlte and enormelie hurte. 

BaormotLS (/hp^imos), a. Also 6 Innorm- 
008. [f. L. morm-is (see ^ORii) + -ovs.] 
fl. Deviating from ordinary rule or type; ab- 
normal, unusual, extraordinary, unfettered by rules; 
hence, mo.<tly in bad sense, strikingly irregular, 
monstrous, shocking. Obs. 

*53* Frith Judgm. on TracyiySia^ Pref. a.16 So shall this 
enormoiw fact be looked upon with worthy correction. 
1590 Harrow 8c Greenwood in Confer. 43 Innumberable 
enormous Canons Consticucions of Antichrist. xAae 
Vbnnbr yia Recta viiL 168 Whether* the appetite be enor- 
mous, or too irregular. X667 Milton P. /.. v. 297 Nature 
here plaid at will Her Virgin Fancies pouring wth more 
' sweet, Wilde alcove rule or Art ; enormous liiiss. 1733 Pope 
Ess. A/an 111. 242 The enormous faith of many made for 
one. X774T. Wartom///x/. AWje. /W/rpxvi. 11 . 370 Entered 
the choir in a military habit, aud other enormous disguises. 
x8x8 Hai.lam Afid. Ages 4x872) 11 . 149 The absurd and 
cnormou.s provisions of the spurious i^nstitution. 

b. Extending beyond definite limits; redun- 
dant. Obs. 

1704 Nkwton Opticks (1721) 88 The enormous part of the 
t.ighi in the circumference of every lucid Point ought to be 
less discernible in shorter Telescopes than in longer. 

t2. Of persons and their actions; Departing 
from the rule of right, disordeily. Of a state of 
things ; Disordered, irregular. I Icnce, excessively 
wicked, flagitious, outrageous. Ohs. 

ExprcHsions like * enormous wickedness* arc now felt as 
belonging to sense. 3, perh. with some .slight mixture of the 
older sense. 

*593 BiLSiiN Card. Christ's Ch. 146 Avoyd the comnaiiie of 
such enormous persons. x6ta Shaks. K h l. Tv*o Nonle K. v. 
i, Oh great corrector of cnormou.s times. X63X Wekvkk Attc. 
Fun. A/an. 363X116 Popes rapines and enormous proceedings 
in those dayes. a xUyj Harrow' Srrm. 1 1810) 1 . 168 Cnnstaa- 
tine, .chose Christi.anity as the only religion, that promised 
impunity and pardon for his euunuous pr.tcticcs. 1737 
Hekvby A/em. 11. 241 Speaking of the enormous behaviour 
of the City of Edinburgh in this (Dansaction. 1744 Johnson 
/’., Savage Wks. III. 32 1 The enormous wickedness of 
tnakiiig war u)xm barbarous nations because they cannot 
resist. 1827 P01.1.0K Course T, vi. Some last, enormous, 
monstrous de.ed of guilt. 1827 Southf.y Hist. I'enins. War 

11. 63 'I'he enormous wickedness with which they abused 
their victory. Ihid. II. ji« I’hc enormous guilt of destroy- 
ing the city and its inhabitants. 

3 . Excessive or exlraordinary in size, magnitude, 
or intensity ; huge, Vast, immense. 

This is the only current sense, and appe.Trs to have influ- 
enced the later use of senses t and 2. 

*544 Fhakh Regint, Lyfe (1560) I itj, Paine of the .stone is 
one of y" mostc enornious payncs that the body of man is 
vexed with. ^ 1667 Milton P.L. i. 511 Titan Henv’tis first 
born With his enormous brood. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
»i 776» III. 31 The urns .. of the large enormous kind of 
Lithuania. x8a7 Pollok Course T. 1, Worn and w.asted with 
enormous woe. 1836 MArGiLi.iVRAV tr. Humlmidt's Traz>. 
xxvii. 421 The line of enormous cracks and fissures. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 190 The fortress ot I’angicr . . w'as 
repaired .'md kept up at an enormous charge.^ z86o 7 ’vndall 
Cl lac. 1,^2. IX These avalanches .. consist of enormous 
blocks of ice. 

t b. Overgrown in power or imporl.ince. Obs. 
X84X Milton Ch. Discip. 1.11851) u Docw’cc suffer mis- 
shapen and eiiorinoiLs Prclatisme . . thus to blanch and var- 
nish her deformities. X759 Kouertson Hist. Scot. II. 97 
Thi.s great princess and ncr enormous subject. 

4. tpiasi-r/r/zi. 

1568 Drant Wail. Hierim. K viij. My peoples crymes . . 
were mure innurmous vylc Tlieu Sodom sinnc. 

Enormously (/'np rm.isID, adv. [f. Enormouh 
+ -bv^.] In ail enormous manner. 
i 1. a. Abnormally, eccentrically, irregularly, 
b. Lawlessly, criiniiialiy, immorally. Obs. 

1617 IIiKKON Wks. If. 289 He, that preacheth most 
eiiuriiiously, prQfe$.seth the cU^nne contrarie. a i6sg Donnk 
liiattai'aTos (1644)94 7 'hcrc Bull-baytings, to which they .aru 
so enormouslv addicted. 1686 Bovlb Enq. Notion No!. 2G0 
From whichthenionsterdocsmormouslydeviatc. xbB^Myst. 
/nia. 20 I'opcry.. provides for their living as enormously 
as tney plca.se. 27x3 Dbriiam Fhys. Theol. 1 . 408 Had 
man 's Imdy been made . . too enormously gigaiii ic, it would, etc. 
2. 'I'o a vast extent ; va.slly, hugely, prodigiously. 
a X728 Woodward ( r.>, A notion so enormously absurd and 
senseless. X74x-a Walwilk Lett. H. Mann (1834) 1 . xvlii. 
66 It will be enormously long, but 1 have prepared you for 
it. 1707 Burke A’c^/V. /-Vmriii. Wks. VI II. 381 The rise 
in the last year . .is enormously out of all proportion. x86o 
I'vNDALL Crlac. 11. IS 20. jj8 The alleged temperature w.as so 
enormously below the Ireexing point. 1867 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 306 The city has increased etionnously. 

En0*rxil01l81l688. [f- •**» prec. + -NK8R.] 

1 1. Divergence from a right moral standard ; 
also in stronger sense, gross wickedness, heinous- 
ness ; ^ Enormity 2, Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. xvi. r<^ Such is the infinitenes.se and 
F.normousnesso of our rebellious Sin. x6<7 Decay Chr. 
Piety 'vi. 1 5. 210 'rhosc who have not opportunity to ex- 
amine our faith, sec the cuormuusriess of our works. 

2. The quality of being excessive in size ; vast- 
ness, hugeness. 

1885 W. C. Russell Strange f^qy.ll. vii. no The enorm- 
ou.snebS of the ocean. 

t BnOTlIi V. Obs. Also 4 6 Bun-f enourneCn, 
(4 enhorne, en(n)urn(e, ennowrn), enoTn(e, 
5 enoorne, 6 -ourne. [Altered form of Anorn, 
q.v.] 


XVOVOK. 

1. /rajis. To adorn, deck, trim; to act out (a 

table); « Anorn; alsojfg. 

^ * 3 * 5 , Aim. P. A, >oa6 pe wonec with-inne cn^ed 
ware Wyth alle kynner perre )>Rt mojt repay re. c S34o'l0|(|w. 
4 6r. Am/, 2027 HU cote. .Knnurned v^n veluet vertiiQlia 
atoncx. e 1375 ^SV. /.eg. Saints^ Margartte 15 Tilmihorne 
vchU & croniK. xtf a Wyci.if Ecelus. xxix. 33 Gd; gest, and 
cnournc the bord. 1x400 Destr. Troy x^$ An fttttor 
enournct in noinc of a god. a 1430 PU^. Lyf Manhodt 

111. IL ■ 1869) i6'i, I was ooncsi arayed and cnoorned with you 
nht fiueyiuliche. 15x3 Bradsh.w. Si. Werherge 1. 3431 
This hacrat rclique . . Etiuwiucd with richeii sumptuous. 

2. To adore, worship. (^Sco Anorn ‘jj.) 

rijTS Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodora 666 A 1 jrai knyclitis 
a-ponc kne Eniiornyt hynie. 

lienee f Sno rninir sb. Obs., the action of 
the vl). Knorn ; in qiiot. fotu r. ornamentation, 
t Xno'rnmaat, Obs., ndornment, omamenlation. 

WVCLIP Ecclus. xxii. 23 As graucly cnournynge [v.r. 
Eiiuyrow nyiigc] in a bri^t wal. — Jer. ii. 32 Whether 
for^ete slial the maiden of hir eiiournement 1 c F4 Q0 Maun- 
uKv. (Roxb.) xxxii. 14s We bald swilk ttiournrnieiit grete 
foly. c 1483 -A Will Toy lour (Somerset Ho.j, Item, 1 be- 
qiicth to my Cosyn Robert Sturmyn . all the ciiuurnameiUe 
belonging vnto my Chapell. 1x5x3 .sec F.normknt.I 

Eno'rthotrope (cnp jfrftip p). [l. Gr. Iv in 
4 vp $6 i upright -f -r/)oir-os turning.] A toy con- 
.sisting of a card on which confused tdijecis are 
Iransformtd into various figures or pictures, by 
causing it to revolve rapidly. In mod. Diets, 
t BnO'SSf V. Obs. rare. Also 5 enoyao. [? a. 
OF. euosse-r, enoissc-r, lit. to choke with a bone, 
f. en- (see Ex- pref.^) + os bone.] tram. VT'o 
clioke. (July in Lyngate, in somewhat obscure fig. 
senses ; 'i^to baffle, perplex, hamner. 

XA30 I.vixi. Chron. Trey Prol., Fai»ned with trouthethat 
makethe men enosed To which parte that they shall theyiii 
holde. r 1430 — Bfv/tas 11. xxviii. (1954) 65 With .suche false 
craft ncucr to he enoy.scd. ibid, 111. xxi. 93 b, His indigent 
hert so strcitly is eiiosed To Erebus, a 1460 — A/S. Soi . 
Antiq. 134, f. 4 (Halliw.), For aythrr niustc y pluyncly hire 
.'iccusc Or my gilte with this gilt ennose. xMo Paiagr. 5 16/1. 

1 cnnijse, I abuse iihc monk of Bciye Lydgate), /e aouse. 
Enoitosia (enpstJu sis). [f. Gr. Iv in + oarioF 
bone, on the analogy of i^baraais.'] (.See quot.) 

*874 JoNKN & Stbv. Aunt. 14s If, a.s occ.a.sionally h.'ip* 
pens, a* bony tumour grows inw.ard into the medullary canal 
of A bone, it is termed .an Knustosis. 

Bnough (AmT', a., sb., and adv. Forms : 

I ;ton6s, son61i, 2-3 lenoh, (2 onoh), a- 5 bioch, 
5ai)Oi,inouh, inoo^3 ^in-, ynogh/-oKh,-oh(g, 
-OU3 'OW3, *ug(h, 4 enogh(t, -03, -oh, enohw, 
ynowh, 5 inowhe, 6 in-, ynowghe, enohut, (4 
anough, -ou3,inoht,inogh, 5 onoghe, ynought). 
4-7 nn-, in-, ynough(e, (4 ynowpi, 5 inowge, 
ynoughf, 6~K enoff, inoffe, 6 yenough, 7 ono*. 
-ouoh, -out, 8 enought,) 7-8 enufe, -uff, 6 
enough. Also vorth. 4 6 in-, yneuch, -ewoh^t, 
((> aneuoh(e, -gh, eui;n)ewohe, 7 mneuche), 8-9 
.Sc. eneuch, -gh. .See also EnowL [DE. 
later j^cuM adj. (used in acc. neut. as adv.), cor- 
resp. to OFris. eubch, OS. gfubg (Du. 

01 1 (J. gimtpg (MHO, genuog, gemtoc. inod.G. 
gemig), ON. gndgr (Sw. nog. Da. nok\ Goth. 

O'l'cut. ^ganbgo-z, related to the iinjicrs. 
vb. (pret.-pres.) Ol''.. leneah, (JIIG. ginah, ( Joth. 
ganah ‘ it suffices *, f. (Tleut. (see Y-) -t *nah, 
occinring also with different prefix in OE. beneah 
he enjoys, rcfiuires, Goth, binah it is right or need- 
ful. 'The O'reiit. root *nah Aryan *nak appears 
also in L. nancisci (pa. pple. nac-tusj to obtain, 
Skr. na^ to reach. 

The CiTiiicr OK. form and the forms with inflexional 

tcrniiuatiun, have their normal phonetic n presiMitaiive in 
Know. Jn hiler OK. the s when final .after a long vowel 
became in most dhilccts A (“x), hut when medial remained 
unchanged ; thus in this adj. the noni. sing, and the acc. 
sing. masc. and neut. became T^endh, whence the mod. 
enough, while ilte nom, and acc. pi. were 7,enfiif,ir, yjcItliiiK 
FiNow as their regular moil. form. Hence in many dialects, 
though not in all, the word enough (or its local e«iuivalcnt', 
is emplo^-ed in the .“ing. and in the ad vh. uses, while Enow 
serves for the plural. In iBth c. this dislinclion was recog- 
nized (t.. g. by Johnson) as standanl English ; now, however, 
enow is in litci.ary use entirely supersecled, exc. a.s an inten- 
tional archaism, by enough. 

The friMpiPUt M E. forms with final / may possibly be due 
to influence of the ON. neut. gnifgt', cf. however forms like 
hoglit for Bough, for I'oreh, Borough, etc., where 

llic t is merely excrescent. | 

A. adj. .Sufflciciit in quantity or number. 

1, in concord with .sb. expressed or implied : 
Ck- with sb. in sing., which it usually follows. Also 
with ellipsis of sb. in sing. Also, with intensive 
force, t enough and enough. (For advbl. phrase 
■f time ctumgh, .sec Tjmk.) 

axooo Andreas is 36 <Gr.) pxr waes aelcum 7;enog from 
daises ordc clrync sona ;^earu I a xaoo Moral Ode 235 Hi 
hem dc» 1 i wa iiioch. c 1250 Gen, 4 Ex. 3365 Ano3 adden h« 
ftanne drinr. a 1300 Cursor A/. 4799 iGOU.) TreKur enohut 
wid 311 take, c X330 Roland * K 16a Thow byrd to hauc 
nurtour ancuch. c X400 Destr. Troy 131x9 Past of his pouer 
to pouert ynugh. X475 Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett, No. 
754 III. 130, 1 have pytte yow to cost, charge, and losse 
1 nowgc. 1518 Dispatch in \A. Bemem Froita. Pref. I. la 
With payiie and trauayle anough, w« made towaxd the . 

25 -a 
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avow. 


aV0I70]ra0TB. 

Cowrtc. 1535 Stewart Cron. Stv//. (xS58) 1 . 40 It slude 
rycht stark quhair it had strenth aneuchc. k6«o Shakr. 
/iw/. I. li. ;Ji 4 There's wood choukIi within, fJot.i3SM. 
r/T. tt’' iii. He had not reaulution enough to give any man 
vain hy a (icuiut. 1780 Maij. D'Arolay D/arjf a 3 I'ch. 
The play has wit enough and enot^h» but . . incidents 
don’t appear to me interesting. 1810 J. WiiaoN C/(/ of 
Plague II. ii. 36 That thought is happiness Enough for mo. 
i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. ft it. 74. I ..thought that we liad 
light enough, and ought to make use of it. 

b. \vi& sb. in plural. Also with cl1ip.sis of 
pi. sb. (The OK. and ME. forms with pi. inllcxioii 
will be found under Know; the early examples 
below should perh. be regarded as belonging to 
the absol. use with gen. pi.) 
i' isoo Trin. CoU. Horn. 35 Mi 5 oSre wowc inohg. a 1330 
AVm. Alexander in Hotand^ I'. (TR36) Intrud. 33 About 
him com barouns anough. c 1500 Cod. Sfieed Plough 7B 
' 1 ’he.n conimiuh the tipped-staves for the &lar.shalsc," And 
^ayc they haue prison vrs 1110 than Inougb. 1665 Eoyle 
Ouas. Reft. 11. viii. (idys) Tis not many, or mw, t)iut 
are requir’d, but enough. x8i8Cuuot;TT/W.A*<j[^ XXXIIT. 
iq8 Now, there are candidates enough, who will pretend 
that they are for Kefonn. 1878 Browning La Saisias rz 
Two, enough nnd none to spare. 

2. prc(lic.itively. 

cie4o Rtde St. lienet i LogematO 93 Genoh biS mtinece 
twa ttinican. a laoo Moral Ode 380 in Prin. Coll. Horn. 

Crist sal one ben inn‘ b alle liis derlingcs. c 1386 
CiiAL'CKR Clerk's T, 995 This i.s y-nough, Orisilde niyn. 
1535 CovKHOALEa Sant. xxiv. 16 It is yiiough, hoUie now 
thyh'iudc. 1579 Spenser .SAi'///. Cal. June 79 Enoui^h is me 
to paint out my vnrest. x6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxxxili, Is't not 
ynough to torture me alone. 1649 Miuon Rikon. Pref. 
B., It is anough to remember them tlie tiiith of wliat they 
know. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 93 Is’t not enough w'aiu 
lirui.sed and kicked With sinftill niemhcn: of the wicked ? 
»«55 Macaulay Hist. Png. III. 213 It was enough for him 
tliat those bills seemed, etc. 

3. absol. in sinj^. 'i’liat which is sufiicient ; a.s 
much as is rctiuisite or desired. Often const, of 
(in OK. piirtitivo genitive). Also const, to \iat) 
with inf., or for with sb., indicating the juirposc. 
7 o have had enough ( 0 / anything) ; to have be- 
come tired of (it), desire no more. 

c 98 B K. it’LFRFn iioeth. xxiv. § 4 lie ha:fl> on his n^enum 
Xeiioh. 0x000 Genesis (ixc) iGr.f punne gife ic liiin pa:s 
leohtes X^no;;. a xaoo Moral Ode 367 Inch lie haued 

t c hine haued. 0x300 Cursor Af. 13501 (GOtt.) All l^ai 
ad cnoght at ctt. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1466 Now 
haf we vnogh, now liaf xv« noghu 1377 1 .an('.u P. PI. B. 
viL 66 lie ruHth ytiuugh pat hath bred ynough. 1398 The- 
VISA Barth. Do P. K. .mi. vii. (i495> 4x7 ‘I hcy arcre not \p 
theyr heedes whanne they drynkc or they haue dronke 
iiiough. CX490 Henry Ivallace i. 446 Quhen thou wantts 
gud, cum fech yncwch frame. xsadTiNDALE Matt. xxv. 9 
Not so, lest there be nut y nought for v.s und you. 156a J. 
Hkywooo Prov. er (1867) 159 A» good ynough os a 

feast. 1568 fiRAKruN Chron. II. 300, 1 have and .shall have 
inough to in.’unteine my poore e.state, as long as 1 live, 
t x6i^ AVrA Ballads (18861 VI. 321 And Captain Puff will 
have enufF To make him brag and vapor. 1(597 
Sertn. (1737) VI, 126 Carrying enough* and enough almut 
him to .*LS.sure his final doom. 1704 London, Gaz. No. 
3989/3 The French Man having enough of it, sheared off. 
x^5 Tatk Ifarrlor’s ft'eltoute ii, Kuoff is Har’d ; Secure 
the LawreU won. XTaa Dr Fok Ci'/. 70(^11840)241, ..I 
had had enough of lighting. 17(57 A. Young Farmer's 
Lett, People 294 The pica of growing enough for family 
use of wheat, oats, &c. is a luisl.'iken one. 18x4 Jane 
Austen Matts/. Park (1851) 65, 1 have had enough of the 
family for one morning. 1850 Mrs. .Stowe Vtuie Tom's C. 
xix. 189 Augustine ! Augustine ! . . I'm sure you've said 
enough, Jowett Plato 'cd. 2) 1 . 369, 1 am in want, 

and he has enough. 

b. To have enough to do (fado) to 'accomplish 
.something) ; to have great difficulty, have to exert 
all one’s powers. (In ME. the explanatory to do 
was not expressed.) 

01x54^7. E, Chron. an. X137 Thre men h.viden onoh to 
hasron onne. 0x340 Cursor AT, iCqcjAiColt.) A mikcl stan to 
turn i-nogh had tuent. 13168 Gmakion Chron. II. 265 They 
thought they .should have ynough to do to defendc the 
towne. 16101 Bacon Htnry VII, 246 He had enough to do 
to .saue and helpe. vs^ Sir J. Copk Rep. Cond. 126 She 
would have enough ado to get home. 

0. ellipt. » ' Enough has been done, said, etc.’ ; 
tgMAX’intetj , ; also followed by ofm interjcctional 
phrases. 

c 1340 Sir Gaw, Gr. Kni. 19x8 Inot . . I ponk yow', hi be 
rode, i6es .Shake. Afacb. v. viii. 34 And daniird he him 
that first cries hold, enough. 1643 Chas. 1 Lei. a'l/e in 
Rep. Comm, Hist. AfSS. App. 6 But anuf of this, I know 
thy affection, xyia E. Cooke Voy. .S'. Sea 354 But enough t 
of this, since it was not our Fortune to take her. 1718 Popp: 
Dune. III. 337 Enough ! enough ! the raptur'd monarch 
cries. x8o8 .Scon- Marm. i. xvi, Enough of him. 

d. Idiomatically, f JJis enough : — * enough for 
him * {obs.\ Also (nonce-uses) as sb. with article. 

xfigx N. Bacon Hist. Disc. lix. 176 It's his enough. 1655 
Fuller Ch, Hist. iv. iii, § 3 If some Courtiers were to stint 
the enough of Qcr^’.mcn. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, It. 
yrnls. Jl. X49 There is no enough .short of a little too much. 

B. odtK (In mod. Eng. enough normally follows 
an adj. or adv. which it qualifies ; in OE. and ME. 
it often preceded it, and<»bccasional instances of 
this (jrdcr occur in writings of the pre*.sent century.) 

1. Suffidently ; in a quantity or degree that satis- 
fies a desire, meets a want, or fulfils a purpose. 

c888 K. yELPRRo Boetk. xxxvi. 6 3 Geno^; sweotole me is 
piet jeRsed. c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 217 pis chirche is 
nche inoh. c xsso Gen. ^ Ex. 600 It adde lesied lung 


a-no). 01300 Cursor M. 8x03 Bi-holden vs inogh has 
puu. sSx3' 75 Dium. Occurr. 1 1833) 59 To assy gif ttiair lad- 
dcris wer convenient and larig aiieuch. xg35 Covvroalb 


yf well ynoughe. 1664 . . , . 

choice Tulips . . will be more secure, and forward enough. 
X667 Milton P. L . iv. 124 Vet not anough had practised to 
deceive U riel once warnd. I7s6- 8 Lady M . W. Montague 
Lett. X. xix. 50, 1 bo]>e you know me enough to take my 
word. 174a Kiciiaudnon Pamela 111 . 231 They have 
vex'd me more than enough. 1804 W. Milford Harmony 
238 Enough aware that, etc. tSog Roland Fencing 61 You 
are not aiw.Tys quick enough to parry os has l>een recom- 
mended. x8. . Culeriuge Ch. ^ State (1839) 206 Enough 
thankful. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed 2) I. i6r He who is 
moderately go^, and dues no evil, is good enough for me. 
b. cma^i-adj. qualifying a sb. used as predicate. 


lyxf AnnisoN Sped. No. ito p x The Butler ha.s been 
Fool enough to Ik: seduced by them. Mod. He was not 
man enough to confess the truth. 


c. with omission of JoneD.c. boiled, cooked^ 

roasted^ etc. Obs. cxc. died. 

01440 A nc. Cookerym Honseh. Onf. (sjgo) 432 When thai 
anic ynuughf, mke hcni up, and let hem kir^lc. Evelyn 
Fr. Card. iii. iv.ii675»2y4 You shall discover, ifitne enough 
hoyled, hy putting into it a Hens egg ; if it sink, it is nut 
yet enough. 1723 Hkadlky Fam. Did, s. v. Tart^ Bake it 
in (he oven, and when enough, strew Sugar again over it, 
1796 Mrs. Olassk Cookery iii. 29 As soon as you find the 
greens are shrunk and mllcn to the bottom . . they nre 
enough. 1863 Aikinson Prmdnc. Dnnby^ Eneugh^ adv., 
Midiciently cooked, enough done (of any article of food). 

2. In vaguer sense (qualifymij an adj. or adv.). 

a. With intensive force: Fully, quite, ahun- 
dantly, as much as well could he. Now only in 
certain cust<)m.ary (chiefly colloq.') idirascs, as sure 
enough, you hmo tveil enough, etc. Also in weaker 
sense, implym;r * a slight augmentation of the sense 
ofthc positive’ (J.^, as in aptly enough, oddly enough. 

c888 K. Allfueii Bodh. xxxvi. § 3 Da cw:u|> ic; Genog 
open hit is. atsysCoif. Horn. 223 Gml wot Xunoh jeare 
Xif jc of hail Ireowe acted. 0 xaag A Her. R. 420 Sum wuiu- 
mon inouh rea^e wered pc brech of hcarcful wet hknotlcd. 
a 1300 I'ull 4 r Passion loi in E. P. <1862) 15 Ihsu was 
sikir ino^. 1373 Harbour Bruce i. c86 Hys lundis that war 
fayr Inewch Tiiai to the lord off ciyffurd gave. ^1450 
Alerlin iv. 68 And these otliir tymes I parceyved it wele 
T-nough. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trio. 11, Wks. 1204/1 
'Ihis poyntc is..meldy playn inough. 0x368 Sempitl 
Ballates 237 'Fhc Quhyt^ is twiche and frcschc ennewchc. 
X33|4 linitell fialrfttnessxn Scot. Poems i6lA C. HjJSi For 
weill ancugh they understood. , 1630 Lane S/irs T. p. isr 
note, 'This heard, Leyfurco with his mates thus prate, 
thearc wheare weare safe enuff topp of the gate. 0 1774 
Goldsm. Double Trans/. 28 Though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man 'iwas well enough. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr, 
Ch. ii. 15 Which, aptly enough, might he denominated the 
journals of the senate. 1871 Browning llervf Riel, You 
shall look long enough ere you come to Hervd Kick 

b. Implying disparagement of the importance 
or relevance of a conceded proposition. 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr, d- Cr. v. i. 57 An honest fellow enough 
. . hut he has not sb much^ Brume n.s care- wax. 17x9 T)k 
For Crusoe (1840) 11 . xvi. 327 Good bread enough, but 
h.ikcd as biscuits. t8*z Blac^f. Mag. XIl. 69 Calashes 
are good things enough, when the weather's wet and 
muggy. 1831 Macaulay Essays. Johnson, Wks. I1S66) V. 
5CJ9 The conceit is wretched enough, but, etc. X836 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 286 A good enough man in his way— so- 
ber and laborious, and ail that. 

tSnou'ghlbote. Obs. [f. Enough + Botk, 

Boot Satisfaction lor an injury. 

X340 AyeniK x8o After ssrifie conil> yno^bote, pet is pc 
aniendinge pet me ssel do. .hi pe rede of pc ssrivere. 

t ZSnoU’glllyf <ulv. obs. rare In 4 yno3- 
liohe. [f. as prec. + -Lv^^.] Sufficiently. 

X340 Ayenh, 55 An hundred pourc mitten libbe and yno^- 
liclic hy ueld. 

Enoumbre: see Enumbkr. 

Snoimce (/huu ns), v. [nd. F. enoncer, ad. L. 
enuntia-re (see Enunciate), after the analogy of 
Announce.] 

1 . trans. To slate (a proposition, principle, 
opinion) in definite terms; Enunciate. 

1803 Foster Ess. iv. iii. 15a Whatever sentences will justly 
enounce them. 1837 8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. (1866) 
1 . 281 The Antecedent comprises the two propositions, the 
one of which enounces the general rule. xSSz Sir V. Pal- 
grave Norm. <7 Eng. I. 199 The proposition is incontest- 
able yet incompletely enounced. 1878 Dowt>f.n Stud. Lit. 
144 Wordsworth’s theory.. wa.s perhaps not enounced with 
perfect clearness. 

2 . To State publicly ; to proclaim. 

1807 T. Thomson Ckem. II. 222 Laudriani . . enounced 
the alteration of lime-water by it (carbonic acid gas] as a 
pr^ of his opinion. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 23^ 

I To] enounce without disguise the most revolutionary senti- 
ments. X834 P'raser's Mag. X. 72a Hunkett enounced .. 
the following to be bis deliberate sentiments. 

3 . To Utter, pronounce (words, etc.) ; cf. Enun- 
ciation. 

t8ag SovriiKY All for Lave ix. At his command the Cho- 
rister Enounced the rrophet's song. 1831 A. M . Bell Elocut. 
A/an. (x 8^9) 58 I'he studeni should be able to enounce thei^e 
(sounds] tiidependently. 1637 C. Bron-tK Professor 1 . xiv. 
235 Language enounced with such steam-engine haste. 
Saouneen^nt (/nau nsm^nt). [f. prcc. 4 - 
-KENT.] The action of enouncing; a definite 
statement, proclamation, utterance, 

1836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Metaph. xxxvIK. (tSyo) II. 353 
The enouncement of this criterion was. .a great diKovery in 


the science of mir.d. 1836 Dovb Logie Chr, Faith iii. ii. 
139 An cnouiicemcnt of the laws of thiraght, 
t BaOUTles v. Obs. rare. Also 5 euhoril. [os 
if a. Fr. *enourier, f. en (see En- pfv/.^) + our/er 
to edgej trans. To border ; ? to surround. 

c Z313 £. E. A Hit. P. B. 10 pe kyng Pat al wcldex . .With 
aiigdez enourled in allc pat is clerie. f 0 1400 Mtnie A rth. 
3244 Enhorildtt with arboiye and alkyus trees, 

Enourn : see Enobn. 

Enow (fhmr), a. and Now only arch. 

and dial. Forms: o. (with apparent traces of 
pi. inflexion) 1 sendse, a indse, 3 5 in-,ynoghe, 
-ogliBe, -030, -o3he, -ohe, -ou^e, in-, ynowe, 
'0W3e, 45 auowe, (5 enogho, onughe, inowhe), 
3 6 ynowe, 6 onowe. (without traces of in- 
Ik. s ion) 3-5 in-, ynou, 3-7 in-, ynow, (4-6 
inew, ynew, 4 aney, 6 -9 Ee. anew, K-9 dial. 
enew, onoo), 4- enow. [See Knouou. The forms 
of Enough and enow cannot always l>e discrimi- 
nated with certainty, as the phonetic value of the 
ME. and early mod. gh^ was not uniform. The 
s:jmc graphic form, indeed, may sometimes repre- 
sent two diflerent pronunciations, one belonging 
to each series.] 

A. adj. 

1 . ‘ The plural of Enough ’ (J.). (The recent 
literary use is almost peculiar to Sc. writers.) 

Bcinvul/ysoi (Gr.', pa:t gc jtenur^e nc on sceawiaili beagas 
and brad gold. ^1033 Charter Cnut in Cod. Dipl. VI. 183 
].cofric eoil. and Osgod Clape, and Dored, and oSrc 
Jteiiose. cxiyj^Lamb. Horn. 13 Ic eou wille )cuen wclaatid 
wfilnie inoje. c xaoo Owmin 703/ patt witvnn menu inojliir. 
a 1223 Leg. Kalh. 514 Ah wordc.s pu haucst inohe. 0 1300 
Cursor AI. 4563 iGi'it.' In a meclow sliht, flourcs and gress 
i-nt>w i fund, c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 921 He kest the bor 
doun liawc.s anowe. 1375 Bariiouk Ihitce 1, 558 His Systir 
.Son him slew, And god men als, ina then Inew. 0 1400 50 
Ah'Auuder Hemes wa.s dijl pe deth with diiitU enoghe. 
CX430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 76 God hap mercies y-now in 
stnore For a puti.s.Tnd worldis. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C j b, 
Vc>iic hir birdis I now lioth inotow .and cuyii. X5X3 Douglas 
rEueif n. vii. (vi.) 2^?, 1 than, hy cleir takynnis ,incw, Mani- 
festlitt all the (ireikis falsheid knew. 1535 Covfkdale 
Fzek. xxxix. 10 They sliall haue wcapciis ynew to burne. 
xsBi Sidney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 He would he .sure 
to name windes enovve. c x6xx Chatman Iliad xx. 24 His 
mere looks threw darts enow t’ impress Their puw’rs with 
trembling. 1636 Sanorrson .SVrw.i 1689) 266 The Devil will 
be sure to suggest enow of these pretensions. 2702 Addi- 
.SON Dial. Medals i. 24, 1 think there are at Rome enow 
modern works of Architecture to employ any re.'isonable 
man. I75 r Hume Ess. 4 * Treat.^i'j’j'j) 1 . 23 There are enow 
of zealots on both sides. iSao ScoiT Ivankoe xxxii. Take 
with 3'on enow of men. 1824 L. Murray /ing. Gram. 1 . 254 
Enow was formerly used os the plural of enough ; hut it is 
now obsolete. 1828 ^Stkuart Planitfs G. 253 Accidents 
enow will happen, without aggravating them ny (.arelcss- 
ncss, 1868 G . M ACDONALD J\ptg. A ntiphon 2 1 o W ithout yet 
having generated thoughts enow conceniing the subject 
itself. 

b. predicativcly. 

X647 MAY Hist. Pari. Pref. 5 Any English man, whose 
ycarcs have been enow to make him know ihe Aciiuiis that 
were done. 1760 S rLKNe .Sertn, V^orick U n y IV. 31 As if 
the causes of .anguish in the heart were not enow. X796 C. 
Marshall Garden, xii. (18x3) 154 Three or four ffruitsj on 
a long and .strong branch arc imite enow. 1823 Scott 
Ttilism. xix, l’ho.sc cliurge.s, which there arc enow to bring 
against him in his alwcnce. 

C. absol. = * persons enou^ 

1583 S-iUBDES Anat. Abus. 11, 25 There are inow, and more 
than a good iiieunie. 2646 Crasiiaw Steps Temple 74 There 
are enow, whose draughts, as deep as hell, Itrink up all 
Suain in sack. 2669 SriAnwFr.f, Royal Shepherdess i. i, 
'luou wilt surely have Enow to court thee. 1803 Wordsw. 
Prelude v. (1851) yx Enow there arc on earth to take in 
charge Their wives, their children, and their virgin loves. 

2 . As adj. sing. Enough a. 1 a. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 386 pe kyng and Roberd. .wyp gret 


Vilwt. 130 Picntcythe of fysshe pey Hadden ynowe. 1471 
Sir j, Pastom in /.e/t. 670 III. 7, I have hey 1 new of myii 
owne, 2672-3 Comber C'cih/. yf’;/^/(r(T702:9oAndhcnctwe 
see we have Reason enow to confess our Sins. 

b. predicativcly ; « Enough a. 2. 

a laop Aforal Ode 38X in Lamb. Horn. 183 Crist seal one 
beon jnou « alle his durfinges. 2607 Tournf.ur Rev. Trag. 
v. i, That’s enow a’ con.scicnce 1 18x4 Byron Lara i. 

XX viii. It was enow To seal bis lip, but agonise his brow, 

c. absol. « Enough a. 3. 

0 1300 Cursor Af. 27601 (Cott.) Inow no roai man find o paa. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Soioie 11. IvU. 1x859) 5^ Ynowe to doo for 
many a day herafter. 0 1440 Sir De^rett. 2024 Whedur he 
wol tornay or fysthe, He shal have i-now t 2397 Daniel 
Ttvg. Phtlotas in Farr Ji". P. Jos. / (1848)275 , 1 know t*have 
said too much, Ixit not ynow. 

B. aih, ^ Enough ado. in various senses. 

1297 R. Gluuc. (1724) 83 pat folk was po of pis lond y 
pay^ wel ynow. 1:1300 Beket 2213 Honurede that holi 
bodi : and custe hit yneqe. c 1340 Cursor M, 1404 (Fairf.) 
I.Qrde I-noghe [Trin. Inou^e] now Itued haue 1 . 
Chaucer L. -G. IV. 893 Tisbe, To make myn wounde large 
1 -now I gesML rs449 Pseoex Repr. 293 It may weel 
ynow) accorde with resoun. 0 1333 Doall Royster 27 . 1. ii. 
lArb.) 14 Bee of good cheere ; anon ye shall doe well ynow. 
2676 IIoBOBt I had xtii. 272 Or if you had been hurt 'tie 
sure enow, Nor in your back nor neck had been the Wound. 
1614 Soul HEY Paraguay 1. 29 A few firm stakes. .Circling 
a narrow space, yet large enow. 1930 Mrs. Bsowning Rom. 
Ganges xxlii, None are frail enow For mortal joys to 
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borrow ! tffo Mokbio Earthty Par. UI. n*. 935 Bright 
enow With gold and gemi. 

b. tlUpt. » Evuuuh adv. \ c. 
c 1440 Ahc, Cookery in Honsck, Ord. (1790) 451 When hit 
la iniiowe take hit up. 

IBllOW (Aiau ), adv.^ dial, [? Short for e*£n 
( ^even) now. 'But cf. Gcr. im nu, Sw. / delta nu.)} 
Just now ; by and by ; presently. 

18x6 Scott Anilq. xxlv, * Wc canna howk for't enow.* 1855 
Robinson IVkitby Gloss., I will come enow. 

Hnoy« -ing» var. of Knnoy, 'Ino, Ohs. 

Snoynt, obs. var. Anoint fpl. a. {ohs.) and p. 
Snoyee, var. of Enohe v. Ohs. 

Enp- : see Ekp-. 

Enpair, obs. form of Impair. 

+ Enpa*relling, vhl. sh. Ohs., var. of Apparel- 
ling vht. sh. 

1496 IVill A'ffow (Somerset Ho.\ Towards the garnc.s.sh' 
ing & cnparcllyng of the linage of sayiite Mary Magdalene 
in the chapclluf Velde Hull of London. 

ii Su passaat (ah pasah), oilv. [Fr.] 

1 . In passing ; by the way ; in the course of a 
narrative, etc. 

1665 Boyuk Oceas. Re/!., Disc. Medit, (16751 57 Having 
given you this Advertisement, en passant, we may now 
proceed, xyao W’kliun Suffer. Son of God 1 . viii. 16 a We 
ought not to receive them but en Passant, ami by the 
way. 1838 S. I .ovKR Hnndy^ Andy iii, His ptirsiior . . gave 
.1 back-handed slap at the window'-bottles, en passant. x86o 
Adler Fauriets Prtw. Poetry viii. i6i It is sufficient . . to 
indicate .. en passant the existence of the histories in ques- 
tion. 

2. Chess. To take (a pawn) m passant : to take 
with one of your own pawns an adversary’s pawn 
that has been moved forward two squares, passing 
over the square on which it would by the general 
rule have been liable to capture by your pawn. 

t Enpayxii Ohs.rarc-^. l^A.OV.enpain-er, 

(. en (see Kn- pivf.^) + OF. painc (rnotl. peine) 
trouble.] refl. To put oneself to pains ; to extat 
oneself. 

c 1380 A'/V/Vrivw/'. 633 F.yhcr ciipaynedc him other to slo. 
t £np6T| 'o. Ohs. rare ' ^ [V corruptly iid. OF. 
tiperir, ad. L. open re to open.] iratts. VTo 
open, make plain. 

c 1400 Aniurs of A rtk. xix, Prophetes haue told, And cn- 
peril to the pcpullc in hur preching. 

t Enpi*t6, V. Ohs. [?f. Kn- • pile, PiTV.] trans. 

? To altect with compassion, touch the heart of. 

c 1400 Test. Love u. (1560)284/2 Yet I am ^lacl and gicatly 
veiled, how continually thou hiiddest me in mind, 

Enplant, enpowder, etc. : sec Imp-. 
t Enprayut- Ohs. rare. [a. OK. empreinte 
(sec Imi'Uint), f. entpreindrex^X^sS.. imprim^rcyi. 
in- iiiion + prim?re to jiross.] A shock, encounter. 

£ X4^ Caxion SonM£s Aya/of! XX, Echo of llieni over- 

threw vii kiiightoK at that enpruynt. 

Enprent, obs. var. iMritiNT. 
t Enpreson^. ‘SV. Ohs. rare. Also enpre- 
Nownd ; pi. "Ois, -oya. [a. F. emprisomU put in 
prison.] A prisoner. 

14x5 Wyntdun Ow#. vni. xxvii. 14 Na man. .durst say 
. .|)at he Wes yholdcn liefore Knprcsowtid. Ibid. viii. xxvii. 
141 l^ Kyng gert cry All be cnprcsowiieys slaync to be. 

t J5lipre*88« v. Ohs. rare. Also 4 cnpreco. 
[a. OF. enpresse-r. f. c«- (see E.v-J)+/m.vr to 
pRE.s». Sec iMiMtESN.] Iratts. To jiress hard upon ; 
to oppress. Also ahsol. 

cxia* E. E. Aim. P. C. 43 As pouert cnpri:ssc.s. Ibid. 
528 VvTien p«^iierte mo eiiprectw. 

Enpross, t>bs. var. of Emprise. 

£ 13x5 E, E. Aim. P. 1096 pl.s noble cite of rychc en- 
presse Watz sudaiily fid wiili-uuteu somnioun Of .such ver- 
gynez. 

Enprint, enprison, enproper : see Impr-. 
Enprowe, obs. form of Improve. 

Enpuiipie, obs. var. Impdon. 
t Snaiia'rter, Ohs. Also 7 inquartor. 
[f. En-1 + Quarter sh, Cf. Ger. einquartUren. 

— sense i,] 

1 . trasis. To put (troops) into quarters ; to billet. 

Also ahsol, j 

X64X Charles I Dt£lar, about Brentford xo Part of it fihe 
army] was inquartered at Itrainford. 1673 H. .SieuiiF. 
Further Vind. Dutch War To Rdr. 9 Neither could the 
Captain General . . enquarter in any City, without the Cun- 
sent of the Province. 

2 . Her. To place (armorial bearings) in a quarter 
of the shield ; to quarter. 

i6aa-6x Heylin Cosmogr. 1, (i68») 904 Varying the Coat 
of France, which they enuuartered with their own. 1635 
Brerkton Trav.ixZ^) 135 The arms of this see. .and Bishop 
Hanipton'.s own coat arms enquartered together. 

Hence Enqua’Vtering vhl. sh., the action of 
placing (troops) in quarters, or of going into 
quarters. 

X839 Lathes 4 Ord. Warre 14 Their marching, retreating, 
orenquartering in or thorow any townes or countrye.s. 

Enquere, obs. var. Enquihx, Jmquikk. 
t&qil«rOII]re888« nome-wd, [f. OF. en- 
quettmr one who holds a judicial inquiry - p -xbs.] 

A female inquisitor. 

c 1439 Pilgr, Lyf Masdtode 11. vUL (1869) 78 Art thou 
meyresseT or a newe enqueroaresse T Shewe thi commission. 


Enqueat, obs. form of Ikqusst. 
t Snque'StioiLi Obs. rare-^. [a. OF. enques* 
tion.^ Questioji, inquiry. 

a X84X Bp. K. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1643^ 55 Three 
Divines of Spaine. .haue of purpose defended and explained 
that Doctrine without taxe, enquestion, or imputation. 

t Enquey*ntano6. Ohs, » Acquaintance i. 

1x97 K. G1.0UC (1794) 330 Fat ne wylnede enqueyntance 
of hym. 

Enquioken : sec Kn- preP 3. 

Enqulet, -ation, etc. : see Inqdikt, etc. 
tEnqili'le« V. Ohs. rare-K [a. OF. cn- 
eueiliir (written also anqilUr) to take. See 
Aqi’Ile.] trans. To obtain. 

c 13x3 £. E, A Hit P. C. 39 And by quest of her quoyntyse 
etiquylen on mede. 

E&quira t^cnkwai‘«u), v. An alternative form 
of Inquire. T'he mod. Diets, give inquire as the 
slaiid.ird form, but enquire is still VC17 frequently 
usctl, tsp. in ihc sen.se ‘ to ask a question \ For 
the relation in history and use l)etwcen the two 
forms, see Inquire. Ilencc Bnqnlrer, Snquiry, 
etc., for which see the forms with In-. 
t Enraxe, obs. rare. [f. En- 1 + Rack sh."] 
trans. To introduce into a race of living beings; 
to implant. Hence Unra'ced ///. a,, that is im- 
planlcd in Ihc race, inborn, inbred. 

n 1377 f* Smith Commtv. Eng. (j 633‘ 56 The enraced 
love ol (eiiunts..to such Noblemen. 1390 Spknser F . Q . 
111. V. 52 He it felcht out of her native place, And did in 
stockc of earthly fl«-.sh enracc. 1396 — Hytttn Beauty 114 
When she in neshly scede is eft eiir.it cd. 

t Enraxll, 7 '. Ohs. rart^^. [ad. OF. enrach-ier, 
corrupt var. of csrachicrx .see Ak.vche.] 

To tear out, ransh. 

1309 Hawf..s/Vw/. Picas. 137 Myne only hdy and maysires 
also, Whose goodly beuule hath my luu'te cniached. 
t Enraxiued, //A a. Ohs. rat [atl. Fr. 
enrarinJ, i. en- (see En- preff) + rarine root.] 
Th.at has taken root, looted. 

1656 Sir K. GoHtios Hist. Earls Sutherl. 295 (Jam.), A 
({uarrcll . . dciplie grounded, and enracined for many other 
preceiJing debates. 

+ Enra'gOi sh. Ohs. ff. next.] Rage, fury. 

130X Ord. Crysten Men «W. dc W. T506) v. iii. 377 Is 
multyplyed the enrage of enuy of those the whiclie ben 
dnmpned. 

Enrage (enr^Pdg), v. Also 6--S in-, [ad. OF. 
enrage-r, f, en- (see Jln- pre/.^) ^ ;v7j(V rabies, Rage, 
'J'hc Fr. word is used only jntr. ; the trans. use in Kng. 
appears to have arisen (c i6c^) from the pa. pple. turaged 
(i- Fr. cnntgd) t.'ikcti as passive.] 
tl. intr. To be distracted, 'driven wild' (by 
hunger, thirst). Const. [after Fr. tv/rqj'rr de 
faim, .mf\ Obs. 

X50X Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W, 1506) v. ii. 364 Nor 
never sh.-ill cease to. .enrage for thyrste. 15x3 T.n. Hernkus 
Froiss. X. cxlvi. 174 $0 sore strayned that we haue nat to 
lyiic withall, but . . niuste all dye, or els eur.agc for fiunyii. 
1357 Pavnki, Barclays yugurth 05 Scrjienies whicht were 
so much*; more violent and hers for Incke of meat , . as al 
other wilde be.astcs be W'unt to inrage for hunger, 
f 2 . T'o get into a rage, become very angry. Oh. 
n 1333 bn. Mernkk.s f/uon civ. 345 He enraged & was 
nere out of his wyt. 163X Litugow Trav. x. 466 Whereat, 
tlie Alcalde, inraging, set my teeth asunder with a payre of 
iron cadges. 178X Miss Burney Cecilia ix. x. V. 19a My 
father . .will only enrage at the temerity of offering to con- 
fute him. 

+ 3 . Of famine, jjersecution, etc. ; To rage. Obs. 
1560 Bini.R iGcncv.) Ex. Arg., The more that the tyranny 
of the wickecl enraged against his Church.^ s6o6 Wak.ni:r 
Alb. Eng. XIV. xcii. (1612) 372 Such famine had inrag’d 
within the wnlles so sore. 

t 4 . Pa. pple. Maddened (with anger, love, pain, 
etc.) ; ins])ired with poetic frenzy. Alsu, afl'ceted 
with rabies. 

1313 Doucr.ss Mneis xiii. v. 20 And sine, half dcill cn- 
ragit . . in ruschis he Amyd the ro^t. iS^x Hhaks. Vcu, 4 
Ad, 317 His love, perceiving how he is enraged, Grew 
kinder, /v 1619 Fotiierbv Atheom. p xiv. $ j (16221 151 
Yea one that U inruged, not with frenzic, but wiih fiiric. 
1633 Swan Spec, M. vi. | a (1643) 252 .Such as are enraged 
iiy the biting of a mad dog. 1630, Earl Monmoihh tr. 
Senault's Man become Guilty 65 Poets droop, when not in- 
raged. 1697 J 3 kyden Pirg. Georg, in. 388 To battel Tygers 
move ; Enrag’d with Hunger, more enrag'd with fjdve. 
1719 Dk Foe Crus(fe(iB4o} JI. xiv. 293 'J'hc poor lieast, cii- 
raged with the wounds, w’as no more to be governed. 

O. tram. To throw into a rage ; to make furious, 
exasperate ; also with on, and ahsol. 

1589 Warner Alh, Eng. vi. xxx. (16x2) 149 Siicccsslc.s.se 
therefore, and inrag’d. 1390 Spenser F , (I. 1. i. 17 There- 
with enrag'd she loudly gan to bray. 1397 Sii aks. 3 Hen, I If, 
IV. i. 211 Like an onensive wife, T'hat hath enrag'd him 
on, to offer strokes. 1603 Mach. HI. iv. 118 Question 
enr.A^es him. 16x4 Bepeu. Lett. iv. 77 The Protestants 
making the Pone Antichrist . .is a point tnat inrageth much 
at Rome. z6^ Milton P. L. 11. 608, 1 rcing King, and 
to enrage thee more, Thy King and D>rd. X709 Stanhovk 
Paraphr. IV. 531 Shall we be inraged and impatient for 
Affronts and Disgrace. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 1 V. 
103 He (the dog) stands enraged and barking. 9864 Btaek- 
friars II. 224 Little the worse for.. his fall, but madly 
enraged at the galling mischance. sSya Darwin Emotions 
X. 940 A man may intensely hate another, but until his bodily 
frame is affected, he cannot be said to be enraged, 
f 6. transf, a. To add fury or violence to ; to 


make violent or virulent ; to exacerbate, b. To 
cause heat or fever in (the blood, a wound). Ohs. 

a. c 2500 Melusine 164 The see was enraged thrugk the 
stormes and horrybic tempeste. 1614 R albioh Hist. World 
iv. i. 4 I. 457 Great rivers arc at once swollen, fitst running 
inraged. 1639 Fuller Ho/y War v. xv, (18^. 969 Un- 
wholesome diet enraging the climate against us. s(%6 
Kidglvy Prod. PAysick 49 A double poyson, on^utrifybig 
which is enraKed by summrating remedies. 1691 K. Walker 
Epictetus’ Alor. xxi, ’I o tell him he’s mislaken will inrage 
His grief. ,17x3 Young Last Day 11. 948 Angels drive on 
the wind's imfietnous course, l"cnrage the flame, sygn B. 
Martin Nat. Hist. Eng., Somerset I. 84 Enrages the Gout 
or strikes it in. 

b. 1597 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. IV, I. L Z44 My Limbes (Weak’ned 
with greefe) being now imag'd with greefe, Are thrice 
themselucs. i6a6 G. Saniiv.s Ovnfs Met. vi. 1x9 In-bred 
lust Inrag'd hb blood. 1633 R, Bolton Comf. Affl. Coasc. 
V. 9x5 They will . . rather enriii;e the wutiTid, then weaken 
the rage. 1693 R. Lvnt. A’trur'. Friends Adventure In Arb. 
Garner VII. 449 My left thumb .. was very much swelled 
and enraged. 

Enraged (rnr,;i‘d,:}d), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -Kpl.] 
ifl. In various senses, (^f matter ; Enfeverctl, 
vitiated. Of creatures : Made furious, maddened. 
Of men : .Sav.tge. Ohs. 

X396 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivii. (1495! 173 Bones 
often tyiiics ben greuyd of fretyngc and guawyngc of wodc 
and enragyd nialere. 1533 Bkllkn'DFN Liry v. (18221 449 
Bot the place and hichtis quh.Tre thay dwell has maid tbanie 
.sa cnragit and wilde. x6es Holland Pliny II. 226 All the 
horses, .liecome inraged. zflsx Howell Masaniello, and 
Part 47 Like so many enraged lions. 

1 2 . Of desires, passions, etc. ; Jnfl.amed, ardent, 
furioiw. Oh.t. or arch. 

1580 Sidney (162a) 166 With the sword of reucrent 

dutic guiiie-srand the force of so many enraged desires. 1399 
.Shark. Much Ado 11. iii. 103 But . . .she loves him with an 
I inraged affection, it is past the infinite of thought. 1631 
Lfe Father Sarpi (1676.) 50 Such an inraged hatred. 

3 . Of persons : Thrown into a lagc, infuriate. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. iii. 4 16 Would you help an en- 
raged man to his sword? 1737 Burke Abridgm. Kng. Hist, 
VVk.s. X. 466 illc was unwilling to keep puce with the 
violence of tlnit eitrugtd bishop. 1835 Niacaulav Hist, 
Eug. IV. 52b The iirosccutors had with difficulty e.scaped 
from the hands of an enraged multitude. 

Hcncc Bnrft'gedly adv., in an enraged manner, 
furiously. 8iira*8(tdnMi0, the state or condition 
of licing enraged. 

ai^’jn Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) 1 . 178 TTien more 
enraigcdlyc, tbei cry', *NVe shnll never deparle till that wc 
see him’. 1639 Charles I Declar. Tumults Scot, yj The 
barbarous inuuitude run most in raged I y upon them. 161 x 
CoTGR., Furie, enragednesse, frcnzie, madne».se. 

Enragomqnt (enn^i d^ment). [f. ICnhagk p. 

+ -mp.nt.J The action of enraging ; ihc state or 
condition of being enraged, t Also in good 
sense : Rapture. 

1596 Si'ENsi'.K Hymn Heax'. Lin>e 286 With sweete enrage- 
mimt of cclcstiall love. I 64 B.J. Goodwin Rieht 4 Might 8 
’J'hcy .. were now under a great addition.'ill enr.TgeiiitMil. 
1669 W\ SrMi'.*i()N f/ydrot. Chym. 78 By symproinatical en- 
r.igeiiients of that furibiind animal. i88x D. C Murray 
'Joseph’s Coat 1 . viii. 160 Examining the drawing there to 
Julm's Mitisfaction and George's enragement. 

Enraginff (enr^^i'dj^iij ',///. a. rare. [f. Knkagk 
7/. + -ING That enrages ; provoking, exasperating. 
(So I'r. enragyant.) 

1880 Disraeli Eudym. xii. 47 Myra was idways unmoved 
and enraging from her total want of scn.'^ibilily, 
t Enrai’l, V. Ohs. Also 6 inrayl, 7 inrail. 
[f. En-I + Rail sh. and z/.] trans. To enclose 
with, or ns with, a railing. Also 
* 5*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 6s6 The banfees . . Enrailifl 
w’iili rosers. 1394 Hihikrk Eccl. Pol. iv. xiii. (1604) 200 Hu: 
same if any part doe wilfully violate, it may be reformed 
and inrayled againe. xfloy F. SIa.son AuthoritieofCh.i} 
God hath inrailed their authoritic with ccrtainc bounds and 
liinils which they may not passe. 

IIuncL* IBnrai'led ppl. a. 

27x4 Gay Trivia 11. (R.', Where fam’d St. Glle.s’s ancient 
limits sprciTd, An enruil'd column rears its lofty head. 

t Enranga, V. Ohs. Also O euraungro. *t In 
Snenser only. [f. En-J + Ranuk sh. and 7*.] 

1 . trans. To place in a range or rank ; to arrange. 

1390 Si'ENSER F. Q. III. xii. 5 After whom marchl a j<Mly 
company, In manner of a nuiNke, enranged orderly. 1396 
— Hymn Heav. Beauty 83 More faire is tluil, where those 
Idccs on hie Enrauiigeu he, which Plaio so admyred. 

2 . To range or ramble in (a foresL. 

1596 SrKNNEH F. Q. VI. ii. y In all this forrest and wyld 
wooddie rainc Where, as this day I was enraunging it. 
B9tyn.9tlr (cnrje'qk), 7 a Also 7 enranck. [f. 
En- i + Rank j/^] trans. To set in a rank or row ; 
esp. to draw up 'soldiers] in order of battle. 

2392 Shak.s 1 Hen. 17 , 1. 1115 No leysure had he to en. 
rankc his men. 2610 Healey A/. Aug. Citie gf God 585 
Hee begut i)ie sonne who is niranked in ihU gcnealogicafl 
rollc. 1613 6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, Hw ru.sty teeth 
. .Did through Ms pallid /'heekes . . Bewray what number 
wcrccnraiickt within. 2834 Frasers Mag. 1 X, 1 19 Her sonii, 
tiuis side to side Enrankcd. 

II En rapport ^aiirappr). In relation {with\\ 
in mesmeric ‘ rapport* ; see Rappoiit. 

Enrapt (enrse pt^, Mle. [f. En-' Rapt.] 

* Carried away * by prophetic ecstasy ; hence, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, enraptured. 

2606 Sii AKS. Tr.ffCr, v. iii. 65 , 1 myself Am- like a Pro- 
phet suddenly enrapt. 1790 A Wilson Invocation Poet. 
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Wks. (1846) 53 Enropt with the pnMpect, the bard s;aced 
around. tBo$ Woxunw. Preluat x. (1850) 389 On the 
fulgent .spectacle. .1 giued Enrapt. 

I'his sense is in some applications undistin- 
guishablc from the hg. sense of enwrapt (see Kn* 
WRAP V., and cf. Shaka. Tivel. N, iv. iii. J). 
Hence a frequent confusion between the two 
words. In the following passage Johnson regards 
enrapt as eironcously written for enwraht : 

c 1730 PorK» etc. Mart, ScribUrrnt (1749) 130 Nor hath he 
been so enraj^ in these Studies a.s to neglect, etc. 

Swraptlire (enne'ptiiu), v. Also 8 inrapture. 
[f. Kw-i + Rapture.] 

1. tram. To throw into a rapture, inspire with 
ovennastering poetic fervour. Only in passive. 

1743 P. Fkancis tr. Horace' Odes iv. ii. (1807) New words 
he rolls enraptur’d down Impetuous through the dithy* 
ranibic strains. xSay [see ENUAFTUuiiu t]. 

2. To delight intensely. 

X740 Dykr Ruins Rome 134 'Fbe brow We gain enraptur’d. 
xSax Moore Irish Mel. Poet. Wks. 1x850) 9<Jo Such eyes, As 
before me . . enraptured I see. 1866 C>eo. Eliot Holt 
ii868) 13 She had not been enraptured when her son had 
written, .that, etc. Mod. He quite enraptured his audience. 

Saravtorod (enne ptiuid), ppL a. [f. prec. 

71. + -E 1 )”.] 

1. Full of poetic rapture. 

XTjix J. Brown Rfia/tesb. Charac. 389 The inrapi tired 
strains of Philocles. tBa7 Kehlk Chr. K, Circumcision xii. 

' 4 One high enraptured strain. 

2. Rapturously delighted ; entranceti, ravished. 

1757 Huan Imitation WIcs. (i8iii II. f|6 Hardly 

considered by the inraptured thouglit as fiction, a 1763 
SiiBNSTONK Poems Chnlm. XIII. 308 Oft ga/ing on her 
.shade, th'cnraptured fair Decreed the .stib.st.'incc w'cll de> 
.serv’d her care. 1836 J. OiLDhki Chr. Aiomm. iv. 

They broke forth in strains of enraptured admiration. 
?«S 3 Rouertson Senif. Scr. in. ii. < iSya) 26 Its glories, .pour 
ill melody upon the enraptured car. 

Snraptlirar (cnncptiurdjX [f. KNRAPrrRE 4- 
-ER.] One who or that which wimntiires. 

iBSo.I.. Hunt Autobioj^. I. viii. 300 Evil . . is . . the crown 
of patience, the enrapturer of the embraces of joy. 

Snraptnring (cnrx ptiuriij), ppl. a. [f. Kn 
RAPTUKR + -1N0=^.] That cnraplurcs, or traiia- 
(Kirts with delight ; entrancing, ravishing. 

180X Moork Caitihgne ii. 13 This lesson of dear and cn- 
rapturiny; lore I have never forgot. 1883 J. Parker A^ost. 
l.ife 11 . 999 An unutterable ami enrapturing expectation. 
tEnra'se, 7/. rare~^'. [var, of Auase: 

see KX'l A. a.] Irans, 'I'o erase, obliterate. 

1491 Caxton fV/rtJ Ratr. (W. de W. 1495) 159 b/i For the 
louc of Johan my .seruatitue thy synne is enrased oute. 
tE]ira*Yel| V. Ohs. rare. Also 7 inravel. 

[f. Kn-1 + Ravel, JiV., rail.] Irans. To enclose 
within railings. Mcnce Enra* veiled ppl. a. | 
x63a l.iTHGOW 7 'rav. ix. aiu A gaudy bcede inrauclcd be- | 
tw'eene fine small fast made irons. Ibid. x. 441 Two milk ! 
white Heiines, enrnuclcd in an Iron Cage. Ibid. i. ju The 
iiiravled images with sparreu of iron. 

SnrftVish (cnric'vij). rare in iiuxl. use. Also 
fi 7 inravish. [f. K\'-i + Ravish.] /rans. fo 
transport with intense delight ; to enrapture. 

11^ Spknskk /L wif 1 19 Wh:it wonder then if with 
seen rage extreme, Frailc men.. so much enraiibht bee? 
iSS^ FnZ'GuKKRiW Sir K Prate iiBii) 93 Whose Muse is I 
ST inravUh'd with the lookes Which from your MistrcMsc 
ivoric browes do fall. 1677 H a i lywki.i, Sainn^ .Souls 88 'I'.) 
Which cannot but enravish every generous breast, a 17x4 
Anr. .Sharp AV/*///. (18991 II. 4^8 Wc shall, .spend the whole 
eternity.. in loving God.. in being enravished with ail his 
w’i.Ms contrivances, 
llctice Enra vished ppl. a. 

x66la H. Moke Hnthus, Tri, (1719) 45 The divine T.ove 
and Beauty descending into their enravished Souls. |Nut 
in ed. 1056. j 

tSnraTishing, ///. o. [f. prec. + -INO-.] 
That enravishc.*} ; enrapturing, delightful. 

xdBx d J. Scott Chr. Li/e V. 30 The most snhiiine and 
enravi.shing objects. 1685 H. Mi>rf. Illustration 176 .Such 
«:nravi.Hhing news, a 17x4 A up. Sharp AVrw. Wks. 118291 
1. 54 These [the pleasurcH of religion! arc of so e.<cel!ciu a 
kina, so delicious, so enravisKing that, etc. 

Hence Snra'vishin^ly adv. 

1687 if. More App. Antid. '1712) 321 The .subtilty of tlic 
Matter [spiritual matter] w'ili more . . cnravisliiiigly move 
the Nerves, than any terrestrial Body can possibly. 

ISnravislimeilt (enncvijindnt). rare. [f. KS' 

RAVISH V. + -MENT.] 

1. The state of being enravished. 

1656 H. Move Au/id. Ath. (17121 Rp. Dcd. a Plato, if he 
were alive again . . to the enravulimont of hi.s amaxcci .Soul 
inighl behold Verlue become visible. 

2. An emotion that forms pari of such a stale ; 
an ecstatic or rapturous feeling. 

166$ Gr.ANvn.1. .SVt'/j. AW. xxiv. (R.>, The enravishments • 
of her [N.'iture'sJ tran.sportcd adinireni. 

t Snrea’SOn, v. Ohs. rare ■ *. In 3 enroson. 

[a. OK. enresoner, enraisonner to ad(lrc.ss, talk 
to, f. f/i- . sec En* pre/.^)-k- raison Reason.] trans. 
'I'o address in words. 

1397 B. (lu>uc. «t7a4> 34 [Canute! eiiresorivde hys men, as 
nu byuore hym .stodc. 

Enregiineilt Tenre-d.^’menO, v. [^<1. Fr. cm 
regimenter, f. em (see En- pre/.^) 4- rigiment 
Kkuihent.] iram. To form into a regiment 


or organized body; hence, to bring under rule 
and discipline. 

xSjx CARLvt.x in Froude Life (1883) II. ao6 Enregiroent 
and organise them [knavesl m cunningly as you will xfe4 
RrasrPs Mag. XI. 56oTlie writers . . enregimented in the 
service of diflusion. 1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam 4* /etsam 
118 An atom in a mass of other men to be. .enregimented. 

Snregifltar (enre d^istoj), V. rare in mod. use. 
Also 6 enregofltor, 6-7 inregister, 8 enrigister. 
[ad. Fr. enre^trer, f. em (see K^-pre/.^) registre 

KEGIHrEK 

1. trans. To enter in a register or official record. 
>579 'I'oMSON CaMuts Serm. Tim. 535/2 Our sinnes . . be 

[Goo] hath not forgotten . . they are all inregistred before 
hiirf. IS9X Horsey Trav. (1857) App. 350 Enregistred by 
the agent in writing. x6ia W. Parkes Curtaiut’Dr. (1876) 
9 Fixed a copious Sccdule ore his head, Where all his 
misf:hiefes are inregistred. 17^5 tr. Barrutts Hist. Clergy 
Fr. Rev. 340 Knregister their names. 1850 W. Irvino 
Mahomet xiii. (1853)60 The Syrian Greeks came in .. to 
have their names en registered in the book of tributaries, 
b. tram/, andy^^. 

2533 Ld. Berners Frviss. I. i. 1 That the honorable .ind 
noble avuntures of feate.s of armes . . .shulde notably be in* 
rngistered. 1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. La/ve i jo As in a 
bra.scn booke, 'I’o read enregistred in every nookc His 
eoodnesse. a 1631 Donne Hist. .Sehiitagini 217 He 
hath himself written and inregistreu his own proi>er faults. 
1831 FraseRs Mag. III. 323 We now have the wild follies 
of those Alchemists cnreglstered ns a warning. 

2. To put on record as law ; to ratify and put 
on record. 

1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676* 88 The Court . . do their 
uttermost endeavour to enregister and authenticuite the 
exclusion of Princes. 170a Angnts in Herha 31 Hu obliged 
himself to enrigister the Kununcialion in the t’oiinril of 
State. 1819 SiiKLLEY Cenci ii. i. 147 Executioners Of his 
decree enreghtered in heaven. 2838 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III. Til. vii. 364 lAr-tturR patent .. which the Parliament of 
J’aris enregistered with great reluctance. 

Hence Enre-gistering vhl. sb. 

1604 E. G. P' Acosta s Hist. Indies iv. vi. 292 The fl^.t 
discovciy and inregistring of the Minc.s of Potozi. 1791 
Painr Rights M. (cd. 4) 100 'I'hc r.arHameni . . ordered 
the enregistering to be struck out. 

Enre'gistrate, a. nome.wd. [f. jirec. + -ate.] 

Placed on permanent record. 

*599 James 1 B/nriA. tSuipor (16031 117 Your writing which 
is nudiing else hut a forme of emregistrate speech. 

t Enre’nfltry. Ohs. rare. [f.ENKEe.isTEH v.\ 
cf. regisir^ The action of enregistering fa law\ 
1835 T. J EPPERSON Antobiog. W'k.s. 1859 I. 70 The ilelcr* 
mined opposition of the Parliament to their ['the taxcs'l 
enrogistry. 

t Elirll61l*M, V. Ohs. [ad. OK. enrheum er 
(mod. enrhumer\ (. en~ (sec K.V’ pcef.^ *• rheumey 
ad. Gr. fnvu-a Rheum.] irattJt. To affect with 
rheum or catarrh ; to give a cold to. 

x666 G. Harvey Alorb. Angl. xiv. 170 The p.*irty . . hath 
taken could, and Is enrheumed. 

Enrib: see En* /n/.l i a. 

Enrich f enri’tj', Korra.s: n. 4 -6 enryoh, 

6 enriohe, (enritch, Sc. enreoohe , 5 eurioh. 
R. 6 inryoh, (5 8 uirich'e. [a. Fr. enneh ir, f. 
em (see Kn- pre/.^) •¥ riche rich.] 

1. tram. To make rich, wealthy, or o^iulent. 
Also absol. 

1383 Wyci.ip Cm. XXX. ao 'Hie r.ord h.-uh cnrychide me 
with a go<jd dower, c 1460 Foktescue Abs. A Urn. Mon. 
(1^14) 142 He hath than cnry^chc I his Corowne with such 
Kiches und PrKsessions, as nevrr Kyng schal m.^y lake 
from yt. s^o Act /v Hen. VIII, c. 8 8 x Denizens, .after 
they lie so inriciied . . convey themselves, with their said 
Goods, to their own Country, a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wk.^. 
1846 I. 398 Nor yilt to cnrcache the Crownc .. with your 
siihitaiE c. 1677 Varranton Fngl. htf/rov. 6r .Set all the 
jKJor in Engband at work, .and much inrich the Country. 
1733 Berkf.i.ky Alciphr, ii. § 3 M.any men are enriched by 
all the forementinned ivay.s of trade. 1838 Emerson 
Camh. Mass. Wks. (Bohn » II. lyi ’I’hcfts never enrich ; 
alni.s never impoverish. 1836 Kane Arrt. F.xpi. I. xvii. 
209 Enriching them in return with needles and bcad.s. 
b. rejl. and (rarely) htlr. for refi. 

2535 I.o. Bkrneks Froiss. II. xcii. lIxxxA'iii.J 273 Their 
desyre is eucr to eiirj'che and to haue «ill thcmsclfe. X549 
CiiKKE Hurt .Sedit. Bib, But and we beyng wery of 
ponertye woulde seke to eniyche oursclues we iihold go, etc. 
t&L8 MACAi'LAY^/jf/’. Fng. I. 634 '['hat they were able to en- 
rich theiiisclves by soodiousatracijL x88o B. Prick in Fraseds 
Mag. May 677 Enabling industry to expand and enrich. 

Jig. To make rich, endow, with mental or 
spiritual wealth. 

2503 Ord. Crysien MenCH. dc W. i 5 t>( 5 > ?. iv. 43 .Sacer- 
dotales the whiche is as moche for to .sayc as enryched and 
ennobled with holy mystciycs. 13^ Hu<ikkr F.cd. Pol. v. 
Ixxviii, Men specially cnritchc with the gibs of the Holy 
Ghost. 1604 tth. Com. Prayer, p'or K. Family, Enrich 
them with thy heaiicnly grace. 1730 Thomson Autumn 
1153 Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works. 2838 
WoROKW. Sonn. to Planet 'Venus, Are we aught enriched in 
love and meekness ? 

3 . To fill or Store with wealth ; to add to the 
valuable contents of. | 

*579 I'YLY (Arb.) xta Blnrich thy cofers. 2593 

Shaks. Rich. It, I. Ui. 141 Till twice fine Summers haue 
enrich'd our fields.^ x6ox Holland Pliny 11 . 63a Italy.. ! 
inriched with captaines, «ouldiers, and slaues. 1634 Milton ! 
Comus S05 All the fleecy wealth That doth enrich these downs. I 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udotpho i, Was enriched by I 
a collection of the best books. 2832 Si k J. Sinclaie Corr. 1 f. I 
347 Who is travelling to enrich the Zoological Museum. I 


Jig. To increase the wealth or copiousness 
of (a language) ; to add to, improve (a science, eta). 
‘2398 F. Meres in .Shahs. C. Praise 32 ITie Engluh 
tongue is mightily enriched. s 6 oi Holland Pliny 11 . 537 
' Hec alone did illustrate and inrich it [sculpture] as much, 
if not more, than all his predecessors. 1804 Poweb Estp. 
Philos. Pref. 18 Without inriching his discourse with any 
real Experiment or Observation. 2841 D’Israbli Amen. 
/,//.( 1 807) 136 Chaucer has been arcu.ned of having enriched 
the language with the spoils of France. xfeS Macaulay 
Hist. Fug. 1 . 356 1 n that year [ 1679J our tongue was enriched 
with two woids. Mob and Sh^. x8s6 F.mebsom Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 213 Richard Owen has. .en- 
riched science with contributions of his own. 

4. To make (the soil, etc.) rich in productive 
power ; to fertilize. 

2602 Holland Pliny xvii. vi. 1 . jjos They have a great 
opinion of the same [Marie] that it mightily enricheth it 
fine ground] and maketh it more picntifull. xdss Wither 
Sonn. in Farr P. ^as. I (2848) 226 The hony, niilky 
pl.Tine, 'Fhat is inricht by Jordan .s watering. 28x3 Sir K. 
Davy Agnc. Chem. (1814) 359 Substance.H, which in their 
use and decomposition must enrich the land. 

6. To make ’ rich ’ or splendid with decoration ; 
often with added notion of costliness. Also fig, 
x6ox Hoi.LA.SD Pliny D. 456 The Gaules . . were wont to 
goe to the wars hrauely set out and inriched with gold. 
1717 SwiPT Gulliver i. ii. 34 The hilt and scabbard were ^Id 
enriched with diamonds. 1943 Colli N.H Feiog. 111. t While 
ev’ning dews enrich thcglitt ring glade, a 2876 J. H. New- 
man Hist. .St. 1 . 1. ii. 67 A lofty dome, the sides of which 
are enriched with agate. 

6. To make ‘ richer * in quality, flavour, colour, 
etc. ; to heighten, enhance (excellences). 

2630 Quarles Div. Poems, Jonah, When heaven’s bright 
favours shone upon my face, And prosper’d my affairs, in- 
rich’d my joyas. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 11 The sugar 
c.Tnc. .requires abuiicnmcc of vegetable mould to inrich its 
sap. 2849 Kingsley Lett. {1878) I. 207 'I’he yreen fern and 
purple heather have enriched the colouring since the spring. 
2884 W. C. Smii'H Fildrostan 46 You take a wild-flowcr 
And plant it in .1 garden to enrich Its life and beauty. 
Hence Enri’ched ppl. a. 

1664 Evelyn Knl. I/ort. {tyuq^ 204 'rcmper.TtcIy enrich'd 
Water, such ns is impregnated with Neat and Sheep.s*dung. 
2826 J. .Smixii Panorama Sc. Art 1 . 158 The Tudor 
flower, .forms a ino&t beautiful enriched Ixittlement. 

Enricher (enri-tJ^j). [f. prec. 4 -ER.] One 
who or that which enriches. 

t'26io IVotnen. Saints 30 1 Helena] the builder and enricher 
of churches throughc the workle. x6i6 Surfu fk Markii. 
Country Farms 493 Because 'I'tirneps, Nauels, and Fetches 
are enrichers, and (as it were) mantirings of the ground. 
* 73 ® Wk.sli£Y Hymns, Come Holy Spirit, send denvu those 
Beams i, Come, 'I'liou cnrichcr oflhe ('oor. 2778 T. Howpkn 
Farm. Direc. 30 Juicy plant.s, that much shade and cover 
the ground, are found to be enrichers of land. 

t Enricliesse, V, Ohs. rare-K [f. En-* + 
rich esse RicHK.s.] trans. - Knuich i. 

C2430 P/lgr Lyf Manhode 1. (1869) 47 But i haue riht 
priuely hid it, fur to eiuichc.sse with tiie j^ore folk. 

EnrichiniZ (enri ijiq), vhl. sb. [f. Enrich v. 
+ -iNok] 'Ine action of the verb ICnrtcii. 

2494 Fadvan vt. cxci. T94 Lothiiyr spoylcd the kynges 
puleys and other places, to the great enrychynge of hym 
and nis boost. 1^2 Sidney /// rV. Poclrie (Arb.) 29 This 
enritching of memory . . which . . wc call learning. 2677 
Yabr.nnton Engl, fmpnm. 144 Made here of our own 
growth, to the Nations great enriching. i8xa Cobhktt in 
Fxatn; 19 Oct. 672/2 The enriching aiid pampering of those 
who render no public .service. 18^ Emkr 30 .v Eng. Traits, 
Reiig. Wks. (Bohni 11 . lot'l'hc wise legislator .. will shun 
the cnriLhing of priests. 

Enricll^g (enri tjiij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-iN(i“.] Thai enriches ; in the senses of the vb. 

2674 J. BIuianI Harv. Home iv. 95 Rain down from 
hi%.av'n enriching floods. 1674 Cor.LiNS in Bigaud Corr. Sci. 
Men (1841) 1 [. ^87 Your ndvict: and assistance will Ik: 
obliging and enriching to the commonwealth of learning. 
*799 J* Robkrison Agric. Perth 268 Or lay enriching 
manure on the most barren ground. 2864 ru.sE:Y Led. 
Daniel v. 250 'Fhe enriching neighbourhood of the sea of 
G.Tlilce to Naphtali. 

Hence Bnrl’oMnffly adv. 

2827 J . Gii.riiEiST Intellect. Patrimony 221 The operation 
is at first luilsoine ; but it is enrichingly profitable. 28^ 
R. PaulZ-p/. IwMem. xix. 11879) yn T.ct the word of Christ 
dwell in you enrichingly. 

Enridunent (enri-t/m^nt). [f. as prec. -f 

-MENT.] 

1. The action or process of enriching, in variou.^ 
senses ; the condition of being enriched. 

a 2636 Bacon Holy IVar Wks. VTl. (1859) 24 Not without 
great and ample aaditions, and enrichment thereof. 2632 
Markham The Inrichment of the Weald of Kent. 2663 
Maki.ey Grotius' LasvC. Warres a47 Tobeliave themselves 
valiantly, .would not oncly be for their cverListing Honour, 
but FInrichment. 2734 'WArraLogiei. vi. [f 2 A vast hindrance 
to the enrichment of our understandings. 2748 Anson Voy. 1. 
i. 8 It was not urincipally intended fbr the enrichment of the 
Agents. 2875 WHiTNEV t.i/e Lang, vii, lao Material . . which 
furnishes notable enrichment to s^ech. 1876 OkEEN Short 
Hist, vii. 4 2. 34a The .smaller iftntry shared in the general 
enrichment of the latuled proprietors. 

b. eoncr. A means of enriching ; an addition of 
wealth. 

2849 Blithe Eng. Impror*. Imbr. 45 He fthe mer- 
chanil fetches it from farre, and tls a gail^t Inrichment to 
this Nation. 

*2. spec. The impartingof ‘richness-* of effect by 
decorative additions. Also comr, hi sing, and in 
pi., the ornament lised for enriching a building, etc. 
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Evblvw ir. Frearft Arehlt. (R.\ Neither did ihey 
of^en fill the pedestals with rclieuo . . and rarely euer allow 
the corona any enrichment. 170! Ntw K/Vw towf. I. xoi/a 
A larse Column . . having Enrichments of Fruit, Leaves. 
t$» WiiirrocK JS/t. Traats (1843; sjx Filigree working is 
a kind of enrichment on gold or silver. 1864 HouraLL 
Heraldtyf Hist. 4- xix. 316 The F.fligy of Edward II . . 
still retains, .its sculptured enrichments. 

tBnrldged, ///. a. rare~^. Thrown into 
ridjges, ridged : see quot. 

IMS SiiAKS. Lear tv. vi. 71 Qo. j 8 l a He had a thousand 
Noses, Humes wealk'd, and waued like the eiiridged [i Fol. 
enraged] sea . 

tfinvi'ght, V. Olfs. Also 7 inrlght. [f. Kn-^ 
Right j?.] irans. To put (a person) into (his) 
right ; to invest wi/A a right or title. 

x587TuMueNV. 7 'ra^. 7 ’. (1837) 58, 1 iny selfe enright thcc 
with the conquest of the fielde. 1654 j. Sriri lehockr I'inif. 
Fifth Monarchy Men 7 Our principle doth not lead us forth 
to entitle our selves to such Offices; it being the Word of 
Ood that inrights us thereunto. 16^ S. H. Gold. Law a 
All the people must perish, to inright one unrighteous man, 

Snring (t-nriqj, V. poet. Also 7 inring. [f. 
En -1 + Rina jA] trans. To put within a ring. 

1 . To form a ring round ; to surround, encircle. 

lit. Also, to form into a ring. 

1589 Wahner Alh. Kng. vi. xxxili. 16a inringed by 
his complices, their chearefnll Leader said. 1594 Cakkw 
( i88i» C3 For ’r.incred and Reynold brake through 
the traine, That thicke of men and armc.'i enringde toforc. 
1613-6 _W. Dhowne Frit. Fast. i. iii, She rais’d the youth, 
then with her arnies inrings him. ibid. ir. i, Sweet rest in* 
rings The tyred body of the swarty clowne, 1833 Mrs. 
IIrownino /’ wwcf//. kd. Poems 1850!. xS8 The deep glooms 
enringing Tartarus ! 18M-48 PiAii.ky Festns xxi. afq Like 
the pure pearl-wreath wnum enririgs thy brow. 

2 . To put a ring or rings on ; to adorn wiih a 
ring. In quots. trans/. 

1500 SiiAKS. Mi l's. N. IV. i. 49 The female luy so P'nriugs j 
the oarky fitigerb of ihft Klinu. xBaj U/tn hv. XV III. j 

434, I will leave, .the enringing with eternal shackles One’s 
right-hand lingers, to whoever likes. 

Enripe ; see En- /n/i 2. 

ZSnripen (cnni-p’n\ v. rare. Also 7 inrlpen. 

[t. Kn-* + Kipk.v.] trans. To make ripe ; to 
mature, /it. am\ Hence Euri pened ///. a. 

A 1631 J’)oNNic Foam (16501 92 'rhe suititncr how it in- 
rijxjried the yeare. 1855 Sinoi.kton rirgii i. 66 Vintager 
of your enripened bough. 

Enrive.: sec JtIn- fre/.^ 3. 

£xirob 0 (enrty»‘b\ V. Also 7 inrobe. [f. En -1 
+ Kobk sb. Cf. OK. enrobe/'.'] trans. 'i'o nut a 
robe upon, dress in a robe. Also t/'ansf. 

*593 Nakiik Christ's T. (1613' 41 'J’ho Sun , . shall enrobe 
liimselfc in scarlvl. 1598 .Shaks. Merry If', iv. vi. 1 Quaint 
ill grceiie, .she shall be kvisc en.ro.ab’d. 1614 Sir W. 1 . kick- 
ton in Karr .S’. J\ Jm, t 1184H) 265 I his leprous corps of 
sinne with rag.s cnrolie. *738 Wksi.ey Fs. civ. a Wilh Light 
Thou dost 'rhyself 1850 Chnmb. Jmt. XIV. 30 

'I’hc Nepuulcsc envoy, all sumptuously enrobed and glicter 
ing with jewels. x86a ^v.hx.^ Hymns Fast. Ch. 138 En- 
rob'd in earthly frame. 

Hence Snro'ber, one who eiirolics. 

1598 Fi-okio, inuesiitore. an inueslor, an installer, an 
enrolicr, an endower, a prcscnior. 

Enro'obnieiit. [b -i- Rock f -mknt.] A 
mass of large stones thrown into water at random 
to form the bases of jders, breakwaters, etc. 

1846 Worcester cites Francis. 1864 in WKitsTKR. 

t Enroll sb. Obs. rarc^^. ff. next vb.j Th.Tt 
in wl)ich anjthing is enrolled, a register. 

*S33“f a$Iteu. VI IL § 9 One sufficient clcrkc 
. .shall intitlc in his l«jkes and enroll of record* such other 
writinges. 

Enroll onroU (cnrju-l 7;. Forms : 4 enrolly, 
6-7 enroule, (7 enrowle', 5 enrol(I; al.so 5 S 
iiirol(l, (7 inrowle). [ME. enrolly, ad. OK. c/u 
roU-er, {moCi.Y . €nrdle/‘\ f. e/i oee E.v-') t- OK. 
rollt, rootle (mod. r6le\ Konb.] 

1 . To write upon a roll. 

1 . trans. To write (a name\ inscribe the name 
of (a person) on a roll, list, or register ; to make 
a list of. Also t To enrol up. 

^2390 Usofees IVinrhesfer in Kng;. Gilds 359 Kuerych 
soutere . . shal . . k* cicrke a peny for to enrolly hys name. 
XM3 Skrl'i'on Garl. J.auref 938, I, iwus, Endcuoure me 
Yowr name to se It be enrolde Writtin with golde.^ x97a T. 
Cartwright in Wbitgif] Ausw. Cartwfight 'f'heir Namcii 
written and enrouled vp. x6^i 'r. Hale Acc. New Invent. 
p. xc, Our Sea-men and their numljcrs w'ere carefully en- 
roll'd. . <**763 Shenstone Ele^iesxtw. 10 Myriads, in time’s 
perennial list inroll’d. 1777 Watson Fhilip llt\.\%ypKys 
'I'he soldiers, .were emulou.s to have their names enrolled (or 
that danfierou.s service. 1846 McCui.uxni/icv. Brit. Empire 
(x 854> T. 59s Many also of the menial servants, .are enrolled 
in the official returns in other ckisses. 

2 . To place upon a list; to incorporate as a 
registcrea or acknowledged member {in a society, 
corporate body, etc.). Also^§: 

s6s3 Shaks. lien, VtIT, i. li. no This man . . was enrold 
'mongst wonders a 2677 Barrow Wks. x8.p I. 351 To 
be deemed considerable in this fnculty, and enrolled amonir 
the witteo. 2770 Langhornr Plutarch 11879) ^7/* When 

more were enroied in their body, (they were called] Conscript 
Fathers. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav. 1. 933, 1 now determined 
. . to enrol myself in the fraternity of authorship. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Pier. ii. (1877) 33* They were permitted 
to enxol themselves in any guild or art. 


3 . esp. To place on the list of an army ; to en- 
list, incorporate in the ranks of an army ; to levy 
(an army). Also reft, to enlist, take service. 

2576 FutMiNG PanopU* Up. 77 If he. .had not . . enrolled, 
and mustered an aruiie 01 tried souldiours. 1621 Bible 
f Mace. X. 36 There be enrolled amongst the king.H forces 
nlK>ut ihirtie thousand men of the lewes. t65X Hobiies 
Leviatk. 11. xxi. na He that tnrowleth himselfe a Soulditf. 
2728-8 Lauv M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxi. 109 In A.sia 
any man that i» rich is forced to enrol himself u janisary. 
27^ Maltuus Popul. 11878} 173 ’Jliose who are . . tempted 
to enrol thc;m.sclves as solmcm. 1876 J. 11 . Nkw'man tfht. 
Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 77 They were enrolled as guard.s to the Caliph. 
t 4 . To write (an agreement, deed, obligation, 
etc.) upon a roll or parchment ; to engross, give 
legal form to. Ohs. 

Mo-^t of the iiiKtaiices may possibly ladong to sense 5. 

c 2430 T.vno. Story ‘I'hebcs 1141 Thaccord enrolled in 
the tonne, Lease in I.d. Campbell Chaneelbys (1857) 
1 . xxii. 322, Mydcde enrolled and subscribed with myno 
ownc handc. 2332 a Act 23 Ifeu. VI 1 1 , c. 6 6 5 The suidc 
person so to be assigned . . to write make niul enroll suche 
obligucions. Shaks. L. L. L.x.x. 38 Which I hope 

well is not enrolled there. Cokf. On Lift. 309 b. liy 

Deed indented and iorolled according to the .Statute. 

6 . To enter among the rolls, t.e. upon the records 
of a court of justice. 

. *495 *> Hen. Vff, c. 38 I*ream., Indentures, .inrolled 

in your Coiirle of the Chauticcry of record*. 2 <m in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) Anp. xv. 278 Kuerie Mnisier shni! enrulle the 
Indentures of his aprcnticc in the coinoii chnrtres office. 
1660 Mho. Worc. in Dircks Id/e xiv. 118651 Having this 
Cuiiimission inrolled or assented unto by his Council. 2828 
Chuisk Digest IV. 230 Where the deed wti.s directed to be 
enrolled in a piu-ticuUir court, it must be enrolled in that 
c'lurt. 1873 Si uuLts Hisf III. xviii. 263 By which 

time, .the really iin{.>oriant |H!titions . . were enrolled. 

0 . To record, lit. ; also, to record with 

honour, celebrate. 

2530 Palsgh. 357/1, T enrollc, 1 fyxe a ihyngc in my 
niynde. 2597 Haniel Cw. IVares iit. xxi, He it enrold . . 
how firin Iby courage stood. 2633 (1. Hkruert 'I'empie. 
Praise vii, .Small it i.s, in lliis poure .sort To enroll thee. 
1641 Mii.i(mt.‘^. Gin*t. 11. iii. (1851) 157 It had bin long 
ague enruul'd to be nothing els but a pure tyrannical forgery. 
*737 Hoi‘E Hor.^ Fpist. 11. i. 373 Dulib’d hi.storians by e.x- 

{ ucss cuinmand To enrol your triuniplis o’er the seas and 
and. 17 ^ Young Nt. 'I'k. vm. 48 He. .in heav’n’s rcgi.stcr 
inrolls, j’bc rise, and progress, of each option there. 1850 
Tknnv.son lit Mem. xliii, So that .still garden of the souks 
In many a figimid leaf enrolls The total woi kl. 

II. To form into a roll. 

7 . a. To form into rolls or coils, b. To wraj) 
up or enfold in or with ; also t/ ansf. andyfi,'-. 

2530 Palscr. 537/1, I cnrolle, I roll* up a W'rltyng, or any 
other thing rouncic. Mari.ouk wt Ft. tamburl. 11. 

iii, Hnllcts. .Knroti'd in ilamcs and livry .smouhlming inl.^ts. 
1591 Si'KN.SKM Virjeifs Gnat 257 |A snake] Now more and 
more hauing hiniselfe enrolde,^ 2596 — /’.<>. iv. iii. 41 (Ircat 
heupes tjf them, like shcepe in narrow fold For ha.st did 
ovf.r-rnnne, in dust enrould. ri63o Dkomm. of IfAW'iH. 
IWttts Wks. 5/2 Nor .snow of cheeks wilh Tyriixn >{iain 
erirol’d, 2659 hi'‘»iiLf*: Moderate Ansxo. Immofl. Queries 
V. Wherein tivir own welfares and concerns were inrolled 
and bound up. Anni-soN OviiC s Met. Wks. 1726 1 . ii>6 

Now in a maze of rings he lies cnrowl'd. 1768 Faixonkr 
.Shipsvr. II. 15H 'I he folding reefs in plaits inrull'd they lay- 
1836 t h S. V^nr.KAnmt.llusenbeth 17 Folds in which the 
small limbs of the Refutation itself have been, .enrolled. 
Hence Enro lled ppl. a. sense 2). 

2840 (j. S, Fakkr Res^eneration 234 Her acknowledged, 
and enrolled, and accreditcil members. 2853 .Stocquki.kr 
bin. Encycl., Enrolled Fensioners, the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, who are formed into conqianies for 
g.’xrrison and colonial duty. Mod. The society h.is a thousand 
enrolled meiidiers. 

Enro'Uer. [f. Enugu. v, + One who 
enrols or registers. 

2631 May tr. Barclay s Mir r, M hides n. 30 Enrollers of 
the ancient veituc. 1755 in Johnson. 28x8 in WKiisi hR. 

Enrolling (enn;>iiiij ), vbl. sb. [f. E.vuol v. + 
-ISG The action of the verb Enhg!,. 

2467 A/ann. Jfr Househ. Exp. (1841) 4»2 Item, for inroM- 
ynge of Ihe forscid wrytl uppoti ih* p.Ttent of lyvelode, 
ijx. 1728 Arhuthnot John Bull Fees fur enrol lings, 

cxeinplinoaiions, Iiails, vouchers, nJurns, c-Tveats, etc. 

allrib. 2840 DicKfc-Ns Born. Budgie x.xxvi, How do our 
numbers stand since last cnrolling-night 't 

Enrolment (enroR-Iment). [f. Enrol V. -I- 
-MKNT.] The action of enrolling. 

1 . The action of enrolling soldiers, citizens, etc. ; 
tlie jiroccss of l>eing enrolled. 

2558 H ULOEJ', Knrokmente or cngroseinent, conscript h, 
Perscripiio. 2582 Savilf. yVir/Vw’ Hist. Annot. <1591) 51 
'^I’hc iitiinlier of .souldiers in a legion.. at the first enrol- 
ment. 16x9 ScF.ATKR Exp. I Thess. (1630)442 F.nrolement in 
the Mumiicr of the predestinate, Pari. Orders in 

Rushw. Hist. ColL in. (1602) 1 . 744 Their first InroHiiicnt 
of any such Horse and Home-nieti. 1820 W) I.i.ington in 
Gurw. Disp, V. 480 The enrolment, organization and cc}uip- 
inentof this l^rge force. 2845 R. Hamiiton Fop. Kduc. iv. 
(ed. 2) 8;{ Many may need that education who arc not of 
th.Tt religious enrolment, x^ Act 48 Viet. c. 15 Sched. iii. 
Precept. § 8 Premises . . which would qualify him for enrol- 
ment as a burgCAs. 

2 . The action of recording in official archives ; 
w/.thc registering a deed, judgement, ircogni/ance, 
acknowledgement, etc. in a conrt of rcconl. 

*535 *7 VII I, c. 27 Which regester of enroile- 

mentes, shall remoine and be safelte kepte in rhe said court*. 
a sM Bacon Afax. f Uses Com. Law 55 This needeth no 
inrollment as a bargaine and sale doth. 1641 Termes de la 
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Ley 190 Inrolmeot is the registring, reeordiag, or enlriim 
of any act or deed in the Chancery or e!se*whece. s8iS 
Crui.s-k Digest IV. 131 All conveyances or incumbrances . . 
prior to the enrolment, are . . void, 1873 Sturbr CamU. 
Hist, 111 . xviii. 262 To view the enrolment and engrossioK 
of the acts of parliament. 

b. concr. The entry or official record t>i ft deed, 
etc. ; a record in general. 

2603 li**^' Mourn. Garment in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
5^16 In no inrollment such a king is found. 2607-23 Davii!« 
Hist. Traits Irel. (J.), The king, .delivered the enrolments, 
with his own hands, to the bishop of Salisbury. 16. . Dry^ 
den’s Fatent in Frose H ’hi. 1 . App.(R.), These presentSi or 
the inrolment thereof, sIiaII be. .a sufficient warrant. 

3 . Honourable ct lebralioii. 

x6oa Afetamorphosis /'K/'orro (Collier) viii, |IlJ merits en- 
roulement with Ma:nman quill. 

Enrood, var. of Inuoad zf. Obs. 

Enroot (enru t}. V. Only in pa. p])le. Also 

5 onrot. 9 iiiroot. (f. Kn- I + Root.] trans, 

1 . To fix by the root. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos (1889) 17 Sinallc busshts or lytyll 
trbe.H, by liuriiydite and ncte, depely enroted in the erthe. 
*590 Sfkn.sfr F. 0 ’ III. iii. xv And ckc enrooted ileepe must 
lie that Tice, W'hosc big endxidied braunr.bes shall not lin 
Till they to hevens hight forth .stretched bee. 1836 9Toi)i> 
Cyrl. Anat. II. 553/1 In old pursuns close to the entrance 
[of the car] hairn. . arc enrooted. 

b. yijr. To implant deeply in the mind ; to fix 
firmly in custom or habit. 

1596 Srr.NSKR Hymn lleav. Lm>e a^ The guilt of that in- 
fccted cry me Which was enrooted in all fleshly si ynic. 1688 
Jas. II Let. Feversham in 4M tW/. Fapers Tres. Juncture 
Affairs 28 Your former Principles are .so enrooted in you. 
xfe5 Ann. Rev. Ilf. 255 It has not the courage of the 
aniivnt parliaments, because it is less iiiruoted. 

2 . To entangle root wilh root. 

*597 •Shak.s. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 207 His foes are so en-rooted 
with liis friend.s, That plucking to vnfixe an Enemie, Hee 
doth vnfasteii so, .and shake a friend. 

Enrongh (cnr/zf :, v. Also 7 inrough, [f. 
En- 1 4. Koutni «.] trans. or reft. To make (the 
sea' rough. 'Also 

x6oi I>i>NNK IWins (1650) 293 In vaine this sea shall, .cn 
rough It .self*. 1635 Vai-kniine Eoure Sea-Strm. 390111 
life inrougbed with some tcmiicsfs. 1840 Browning .Hor. 
dello 257 He snuffs The arou.sccl hunrican, ere it enrough^ 
The SCO. 

1* Enron'nd, v. Obs. [f. Kn-i Round sb.] 

1. tram. To surround, encircle. 

f X480 f’allad. on Husb. 1. 500 And other while an hen 
wol have the pippe, A w'hite pellet that wol the toiige cn- 
ronndu. 2580 Siiinky etc. Fs. xlvi. Kings wilh siege her 
walls enround. 1599 .Shaks. V,\\\ Prol. 36 How dniad 
.an Army hath enrounded him. x6oo Touhnkur Trausf. Met. 
Ixii, And .spies the nniliittide that hint enround. 

2 . To ‘ compass,* try to bring about Ohs.rarerK 

x6o6 Eahl Nortkami'ton in 'True «]• Perfect Relation , 
Bbb j a, A crafty pate, enrounding violently the ruinc of our 
.Soucraigne. 

liEn route ((rnn/t). [Kr.] On the w.ny, in the 
course of the jouriK-y : sec Routr. 

Enruby, Enruin : sue P'.n- pref.^ 2. 

Enrut: see JflN- prc/.^ i b. 

II Exifi (unz), .dr PI. entia (e'njia). [Laid .. ens ; a 
neuter jir. pple. formed from L. esse, to be, on the 
supposed analogy of the compels. ahscns,potens, etc.] 

1 . Philos, a. Something which has existence; 
a ‘being’, entity, as ojiposed to an attribute, 
qii.ality, etc. 

2624 r. Ai>ams in Spurgeon 1 reas. Dav, Ps. ciii. ig Eter- 
nity IS properly the duration of an uncreated F.ii-s. s6jjO 
Ihn.WKR Anthrf’Pffmet. 71 An ciis is such naiiirally, that it 
shoulrl a<'t or suffer something. 2677 Half, Prim, Orig. 
Mankind 323 Men have nccdlcs Jy miiUiplied Entia. 2678 
(Jalk Crt. Gcnfifes HI. 113 For it’s necessary that every 
eiis or being l)c derived fi'om the first Being. 

b. An entity regarded apart from any predicate 
but tliat of mere existence. Also, the |)redicable 
* ens’ regarded as an ab.strac:t notion. 

2581 SiuNKY Apol. Poet. (Arb.' 55 'I’he quiddity of Ens. 
f2(kii8MiLioN Vacation E.rerc., Ens is ri:picscrile«I as father 
of the Predicaments.] 2792 E. Darwin Bof. Gard.x. 41 Ens 
without weight, and .siibstanLC wilhoul sh.idc. 1870 Bowen 
Logic iv. 90, I cannot see why ens is not tbiiikalilc. 
t 2 . ~ Ea.sKNCK. Ohs. 

1649 J. E. tr. Behmen's Ep. g The dark fiery soule con- 
ccivelh’ the Ei« and Essence of ilic Divine light in her sclfe. 
2739 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 208 It is the very Ens, or Being 
most pure of Flame. s 

1 A/cA. (Sec quots.) OEw 
266a R. Mathkw Gnl. A A h. If lo-j. i7« Weigh its Wght 
of fresh Ens well ground io,ieiber. 2683 .Salmon Doron 
Med. I. 327 Rtdut c the Men ury o( the Vulgar into its first 
liquid En.s. 1725 Kkr.skv, F.nsPrimum, the most effica- 
cious Part of .^113* natural Mixt Body. Ens Venir/s, nub- 
limatioii of equal Parts of the calcin'd Powder or Cyprus 
Vitriol, and of Sal Armoniack. 17*2-1800 in Bailky; and 
in mod. Diets. 

EnSf var. of Enk.s culv. Ohs. once. 

S]i8ft*cr6f [f^- EN'1 +Sacre,] trans. 

To consecrate to an ecclesiastical office. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1195) i. clili. 158^*1 
I was promoted to the dignyicc of Archebysshopp ansacred 

6 reccyued in the holy chyrche of Aloxandrye. 

Ensad, Ensafe, -or, Ensofiyon : see En- 

2 and I b. 

EnsailiiniO, obsl. variant of Enaion. 

EnsailDy var. of Ensbam v. < Obs, 
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SUMi'Mdi tnstignil, tit- 

s.igHii, marked, blaioned, instructed, skilled, 
adept.] Skilled, trained, learned. 

1484 Caxton CuriuU 11888) 10 And alleway emong u.h 
courtyours ciisayiicd {printed enfayned] we folowe more 
the names of thofTyecs tlian tlie druytes and ryghtes. 

Enaaint : see Kn- pref,^ 2. 

tEasa*lTe» V, Obs.ran-^, [f. En -1 + Salvk 

sIk or v.J trans. To put salve upon ; to anoint. 

c 1485 Myst. (1882) iv. 916, 1 haue bought here 

oyntmentes. .To eitsalue his body. 

tBnaa'xnpial, ensau^mplal, a, Ohs. rare. 
[f. EN.SAMrLE + -Ars; it is unccrt!iin which of the 
two forms was written by Pecock.] Only in phrase 
historial ensampial {eusaumplal ) : of the nature 
of a historical example. 

(‘1449 Pkcock Repr. «9 j Or it is hintoriril ensampiul of 
the now biforc scid Moral Couversacinun. /Hd. iii. vi. 309 
No jparti. .being historial cnsaumplal, iettith the seid en- 
dowing. 

Snaailiple (ensn mp’P, sb. arch. Fonns: 4 
ensamp-i ensaumpol, -uUle, -iKl)e, (.iusam- 
pil, ‘Saumpill, 5 emsampolle), 4-5 ensaumple, 
-nple, eiuiawmp(i)l(e» -yl, 3- enaamplo. [Al- 
tered form of Asaumplr, a. OF. essample : see 
Example th. (An AF. emample occurs in some 
editions of Britton, but Nichols reads essaum- 
piarie.'i] * Example in various senses. 

The mod. archaistic uite is almost wholly due to reminis- 
cence of the passages in which the word occurs in the New 
Testament. In four of these p.'issages it is used in .sen.se s, 
and is retained unaltered in the R. V. ; in the remaining 
two it has the sense 3, and has in the K, V. been replaced 
by exatMple. 

1 . An illustrative instance. 

a Cursor M. 10595 iGotc.^ Be i>is ensampil may men 
sy, (Todd waid .schu grew and clomb on hij. 1393 (Juwlk 
Con/. III. 138 Wherof eiiKample if thou wilt scche» Take 
hede. X4..VW. h'cl. 4 L, I'oerns 98 A gcnlc Ensanipille y ! 
wille telle. 1436 /W. Poems (1859) II. 174 An cni.sanipelle 
of descyttc. 1485 Cwro.s Pre/i Malory's Arthur. Also j 
certeynboukMufetisnuniplesaiiddoclrytie. 1348 W. Patten 
Exp. Heot. in Arb. (Jamerlll. 80 'J'hat if, for etmmple like 
to this, I should rehearse to you out of the Old Testament, 
how the seven plentiful ycar.s, etc. 15^7 Moki.kv Inirod. 
Mtss. so Here is an ensample, peruse it.^ a 1850 Rossetti j 
tr.^ Dantds le'ita Nutwa 1. (1874) 81 By which cnsamples this 
thing shall l>e m.ade manifest. I 

t b. quasi-a<fx;. ‘ for example *. Obs. \ 

C139X CiiACCER Astrol. 11. §45 Ensampulle as thus : the i 
3ere of ovre lord 1400, etc. ! 

2 . A precedent which may be followed or imi- 
tated ; a pattern or model of conduct. 

1197 R. G1.0UC. (i724't446 And, vorcnsampleof hcm,oyTc 
easentede berto. nr 1340 IfAMroi.K /Va//£'^cxliv. 22 Hi myn 
ensaumpilt all Heyss. . louc him wibouten end. i:x386 Chau- 
CKR Prol. 520 To drawen folk to heuen. . By good cn.samplc. 
rx44ii Vork Mvst. xxvii. 86 Here schall I sette 30U fur to 
.see pis 3onge childe for insaunipilLs .scerc. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aymon xii. 205 A worthy capytayn is the niyrrour 
& ensaunplc to ihother for to doo well. zs3i Dial, on Laws 
Eng. I. xxvi. 1163S) 42 It .seemeth that he doth again.st the 
cn.samplc of God. xss6 Citron. Cr. Friars u 852.1 90 He . . 
askyd them mercy and foryefnes for his cvylle insainpullu. 
x6zi BiiiLE Phil. iii. 17 Markc them which walkc so, as yo 
haue vs for an ensample. — i Thess. i. 7. 1641 J. J acksi^n 
True Extnng. T. 1. 85, I liave Esay for an ensample. 1847 
Emerson Poems, To Khea Wks. i.Bohn) 1.403, I make this 
maiden an ensample To Nature. 

b, Phrases : t /« (t ensample ; to give, set 
{an) ensample ; to take ensample ( t <»f, by, of ), 

exaso Old Kent. .’ierm. in O. E. Misc. 27 per-of us j'cft 
ensample po prie kinges of liebenesse. c i^g Edmund 
Con/. 498 in E. E. P, (1862) 81 pis holi man eucre iium hi.s 
ensample bi seint Thomas. Ibisl. 522 Nyin ensample of me. 
a X3D0 Cursor M. 17288. 175 (Cott.) EnNauinple at him he 
toke. a X340 Hamj'OLE Psalter xxvii. i Crist . .selt.Tnd him 
ensaumpile til rightwismen. ^ 1393 l.ANciL. P. PI. C. xvii. 
324 What sorwes lie suflxede in en-sarimlc ofoii.s alle. c 1400 
Mauniikv. (Koxb.) xxiv. izi To gifle his men eiisaumph! 
and will to feight. e 14x0 I..OVE Bmofent. Mirr, xxvii. 
(1510) il iij, lie prayeth to ensautnple of us that wc 
shulde oftsylh pray. C1440 Lay Folks Mass^bk. tM.S. C.), 
Grete ensaumple he set(e.s pereto. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour C iij b, I pray yow that ye take eu'<aimple here at me. 
X5(W Gmakton Chron. Edw. ///, 111 . 284 Ve shall geve by 
this an evitl ensample. 18^ Pusey Truth F.ng, Ck. \6o 
The ensample which He gave us in His Holy Childhood. 

to. /n emample \ after the model {of)\ in 
imitation uf the fact {that). Obs. 

/S39X CnAucKB Astrol. 1. § 21 In ensample that the /odiak 
in hevene is ymagened to ben a superfice contienyng a lati- 
tude of ¥2 degrees, f xaoo Deslr. Troy iCio In Ensample 
of this Cite {xc. Troy]. .Koine on a Riuer rially was set. 

3 . A deterrent instance of punishment, or pf the 
evil consequences of any course of conduct; a 
practical w.arning. Con.««t. to, of (the person to be 
warned), also with possessive pronoun. I'hrases, 
For, t in ensample. 

CX340 Cursor M. 47 (Trin.) Knsaumpel herby to hem 1 
scy, pat rage in her riot al uey. *375 BAHOOitR tfruor 1. 
1T9 Walys en.Aamplc micht liave bene To 30W, h.^! 5c It 
forow Sene. x4Se Caxto.n Chron. Eng. cclvii. y / They . . 1 
were sure punysshed in ensamp)ojof other. 1533 l.n. Ber- 
nkrs Froiss. I. cccl. 561 'I'hey shitldc ncucr haue peace with 
mm, in ensample to all other townes. 1547 J. Harrison 
A rhort, Scottes 23a M.'iy tioi the mine of y^.rckes . . suffyee 
for your ensample ? 36x1 Biui.r 2 Peter li. 6 Making them 
[Sodom and ('romorrhaj an ensample rnto those that after 
.should Hue vngMly. 1858 Gen. P. rHoupsoN A ttdi Alt. I. 
xlvm. 189 Now these things happened for our ensamples. 


+ fillMi*mpl6« t'. [f. pre&sb.] 

1. Irons, a. To authorize by example ; also, to 
set forth ns an example. 

e WvcLiR Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . xo Dedi.n ben nou^tis 
hat ben not ensauniplid and wrou)t by |ri« fadir. 1393 
Gowkr Con/. I. i Somematerc Ensampled of thepld wise, 
b. To give an example or instance of. 

fx380Wvci.iK.SV/. IVks. III. 519 ^ifhesnewe renleswcrcn 
[etc ] . . Ihc) shulde h.ive taught hem bube and etisaumplcd, 
hope in his lif and apekinge. X363 Gower Coh/‘. 11 . fis In 
wh.'it manor it is grevons, Right fain I woide ensample here, 
f 1449 Pecock Eepr. in. vi. 311 Crist en$.Tmplid ihilk greet 
poucrtc. 1589 Seknsf.r F. Q: Pref., Homerc. .hath cnsaiii- 
pled a good governour and a vertuous man. a xgM — in 
Parr .S'. P. Eiiz. (1845) 1 . 16 He. . Knsampled it by this mo.st 
rightcnu.s deede. 

2 . To give nn example to; to instruct by ex- 
ample. Also, to model (something, oneself) by, 
upon. 

f 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 360 KorCrixlis lyf w.ts )>c 
heste, pat shulde ensaumple alle opir. 1393 Gowkr Con/. 
III. 241 Wherof all other. . Eiisampicd hem upon the clede. 
1654 Gavton Pleas, Notes 11. iv. 47 Of him that had the view 
of the Temple (for I cannot en.s;iinplc you in all) take this 
small account. IHd. iti. iv. 8A But if ever he h.id a trin* 
one l-Tf. sword], it must be m.atlc and cns.'im[>led by that 
of C'hinons of England. 

b. inir. 'Po give an example (//>\ 
f X449 IhiCOCK Repr. ii. v. f68 Forto ensaumple to otherc 
men. IHd. 314 For strengihe of her etisaumpling .. tho 
circum-stauncis for which thei so ensampliden. 

Bntampler '^enstrmpbi). Forms : 4 on- 
samplaire, 4 5 ensatimpler. [ad. (^Fr. essam- 
\ plaire '.-‘‘L. e.xemplarium, f. cxemplum Example. 

I Cf. Kxkmi'lak sb.] 

a. A copy, paltcrn. b. A * copy ’ of a book. 

f 1374 Chai.’ckk Pof/h. III. ix. 87 poll drawiist alle )>>ngcs 
of pi souereyne en.sampler. ^ 13M Wyclif ^oshna Pro!., 
Men of my langimgc, tho w'hirhe ourc cn.saumitleris dclitcn. 
f 1449 Pecock Repr. iii. xix. 412 Thei ou^ten be ensaiimplei s 
of mural vertnes. 

t Xin8a*]IUllixiC[, vbt. sb. Obs. [f. Ensample v. 
+ -iNo 1.] 'lue action of the vb. Ensample. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. vt. 309 Ifcny cn.Haumpling schuldu 
lettc the seid endewing, it .schulde he the ens.aumpling of 
Crist. * 59 ? F1.0KI0, Kasempiatura.^ an ensuinpliiig. 

Ensand, Ensandal: setj p:n' prep i b. 
Snsangnine (cnsie‘ijgwin\ ik [f. h- I.. 

sanguin-cm blood. (T. ll. insanguinare.] trans. 
'Po stain with blood. 

ne.xt]. 17^7 Monthly Rev. XXI II. 509 In tyran- 
nizing over, desalating, ensanguining, and dishonouring 
France. X878 SruROEON Treas. Dav. Ps. cv. 29 The bcloveil 
Nile .and other .strc.'ims were all eciually tainted and en- 
sanguined. 

Ensanguined (ensm qgwind),///. a. [f. En- 

j SANOUINK rL + -K(|i.] 

1. Blood-stained, bloody. 

1667 Mjlton P. L, XI. 654 Now .scalterd lies VVilh Car- 
casses and .Arm-s th’ ctusanguind Field. 1796 Thomson 
Winter He lays them line deer] quivering on the en- 
sanguined snows. 1803 Ann. Reg. 706 The ferocity of 
j an ensanguined rabble. x8x6 Ba'ron Parisina xvii, The 
dust, w’hich c.ach deep vein Slaked with its cn.sanguiiied 
r.ain. 1831 Mavne Rkid Scalp Hunt. xxix. 216 His eye 
was caught by the cn.sanguincd object upon the rock. 

b. fig. 

x8o6 Naval Mag XV. 243 The cn.sanguiued fury with 
which it was fougrit. 1899 'K. Dicuv Uroadst. Hon. l. 
Gode/ridus 128 The most ensanguined p;iges of profane 
history. 18M Pall Mall G. 18 June 10/2 The turbulent 
and ensanguined history of Ireland. 

%transf. 1 )ycd or stained blood -colon r ; crimson. 
*784. Cowper Task iv. 217 Ensanguin’d hearts, clubs 
typical of strife. x8ia H. & J. S.MITI1 ReJ, Addr.^ Drury's 
Dirge ix, Je.'dousy’s ensanguin'd chalice. Mantling pours 
I the orient wave, a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Metem- 
i psychosis 132 I.icptid of the leiinc cn.sanguinctl hue. 

EnsattB (emsfit), a. Not. [ad. mod.L. ensdtus, 
f. I-. vnsis sword : sec -atk.] Sword-shaped. 

1830 l.iNDLtv Nat. Syst. Hot. 277 The ensate or grassy 
onus f leaves] of Asphodclese. 

Ensaumpel, -ul le, etc., vnr. of Ensample. 
fEnsay*, v. Obs. rare'^\ [prob. ad. Sp. r«- 
sayar; cf. OF. ensaycr.] = Assay v. 4. 

1740 tr. Barbas' .Metals, Mines, 4 Min, 103 The people 
. .brought me aoinc of the Oar to eiisay it. 

Ensayme, var. of Enskam v.* (Mr. 
t Enaca'lai V. Obs, ratr ■' *. [? f. En- pref. * + 
Scale (in music'.] tram. 1 To attune. 

1638-48 G. Danielac/([I^.v. i isW’hen the flood Ofdevine 
fi^', might cn.sca]c our Evs T’ astotilsIimeiiL 

Enscance, obs. var. Ensconce. 

Enscarf : see En- prep i b. 
tEnsChe'dtlle, Ohs. rare-^, [f. EN-t + 
SciiKDULK j/».] trans. To insert in a schedule ; 
to write down on a list ; to schedule. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, v.‘ ii. 73 Whose 'J'enures and par- 
ticular e<fect.s You haue enKchedul’d hriefely in your hands. 

Enschei^ohixig : see Encrertsh. 
t Ensclau'ndre, v. Obs. rare-^. [Corrupt var. 
of i^NCLAN])U|i!.] trans. To bring scandal upon. 

1389 in F.ng. Gilds (1870) 4 Kny riotour, o*»cr contekonr, 
o^cr such iiy whom he fraternite myght be casclaundrcd. 

Enaooxioa (cnskpns^ v. Forms: 6 eiMoanoe, 

7 enaconae, 6 7 inakonoe, -ao, 6-H ii^aoonoo, 
-■ 8 , 6 - eiuioonoe. [f. £n- 1 4 Scohok sb., small for- 


tification, earthwork, prob. ad. OF. eseonse hiding- 
place, place of shelter, whence esemser to hide, 
shelter, which may be the source of some of the 
uses of this verb. Cf. Sconce v. 

The form ensconce in Barret suggests derivation from Du. 
skans ss Sconck.] 

1 1. tram, 'lo furnish with * sconces * or earth- 
works ; to fortify. Also absol. Obs. 

1590 Sir j. SMYTHit/ 3 /jf. b, A vaine opinion of 

insconsing of .Sconces in the dric grounds of England. ^ i6xx 
Flokio, liastionarc, to ensconce, to blockc. xyga Cartk 
Hist. Eng. lit. 674 To itiscotice the bridges, to stop the 
fords, 1867 Smvtii Saiior's Word-bk., Ensconce, to in- 
trench ; to protect by a slight fortification. 

absol. 1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres 11. i. 16 He is to 
enscance and fortifie as commodity and the place will 
permit. 

1 2 . To shelter within or behind a fortification ; 
also transf. andyi(^. Obs. 

1300 Shaks. Com. Err. it. il. 38, I must get a sconce for 
my Fiead, and Inscoucc it to. 1393 — Lucr. 1515 He entep 
"tniu’d a show, so .seeming iu.st. And therein so ensconc’t his 
secret enill, th.at. etc. a x6a8 Denison Heav. Banq. [163?) 60 
I'hc Lsracliles were in.sconscd with strong biilwarkes. 1663 
Bcti.kr Hnd. I. iii. i:H 9'A Fort of Error, to ensconce Ab- 
surdity ami Ignorance. x686 W. dk Britaine Hum. Prud,^ 
{'ontfcrs. 21 ’Tis my Complacency that Vest to have, T* 
insconce my Person from Frigidity, a 1734 North Exam. 
III. viii. p 79 IT7401 644 His I*ersoii . . is insconsed. 

tb. rc/i. Also fig. Obs. 

1590 Sir j. Smyiii Disc. Weafmts 13 Wet ground.^ where 
they may ensconce thcmsclve.s with small cost within little 
1 hinds. 1694 Cai'I'. Smith Virginia t. 6 Inskonsing my 
st-lfc cucry two dayes, where I would leaue Garrisons for 
my retreat. 1678 Bini.KK Hud. 111. i. 1x15 He . . Insconc’d 
himself as formid.'ihlc As could be tiiidertieath a Table, 
fig. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xlix, Against that time do I in- 
sconce me here Within the kuowleifge of mine ownc dcs.art. 
1697 Si'F.Eu England, etc., Wales xiv. 1 3 The CJoiintry hath 
not natural 1 protiision to ensconce her selfe against the 
extremitie of winds and weather, 
t o. infr. fur refi. 

1600 Capt. S-mith ill Hakluyt Coy. HI. ^57 , 1 would haiic 
holden this course of insoorising p.iiery two Hayes m.arch. 
1663 liL’TLLR Hud. t. iii. 416 I’he Fort where he ensconc'd. 
179X D’Dki KY Nnu Operas 250 E'er I could Eicscunce, 
comes up this Devil agen. 

3 . I rails. To establish in a place or position for 
the purpose a. of concealment ; b. of security, 
comfort, * sniigncss \ etc. Chiefly refi. 

a. 1598 .Shaks. Merry W. iii, iii, 97, I will ensconce mec 
behinde the Arras. x8a6 Scorr Woodsl. viii, He must dis- 
cover where thi.s Stewart hath ensconced hiuuieir. 1841 
Cati.im N. Amer. Ind. <1844) 1 . xxi. 155, 1 have been 
closely ensconced in an earth-covered wig-wam. 1849 Miss 
Molock j. Hnli/ax wA. 17)329, ll| en>;conr.ed myself be- 
hind the sheltering hank blitids. 1877 Clery Min. Tact. 
xii. 147 Bodies of French skirmisherK en.scouccd themselves 
ill the iiniliilations of the ground. 

b. 1890 W. Ikvino Sketch Bk. II. 126 The parson, who 
was deeply ensconced in a high-backed oaken chair. 1840 

■ Dickens C. Shop xviii, Ensconcing themselves, in the 
W'anii chimney-corner. >847 Ln. Lindsay Chr. Art. 1 . tai 
A vine, emblematical of the church, .the four doctors of the 
Latin church ensconced among its branches. 1869 Lytton 
.S*r. Story II. 73 His guest had en.sconced himself in 
Forinuu's old study. 

Hence Ensco'ncing vbt. sb, 

1590 .Sir j. Smvth Disc. IFeapons 13 Their enscuncings in 
the drie gmunds unon the Havens uf England, arc to Kiiiall 
purpose, a 165a IUomk Mad Couple 11. 1. Wks. 1873 1 . 31, 

I need no more inscousing now in Kam-alley. 

Ensoore, Enscreen, EnsoroU : see En- 
pr(^.^ .S, I h, a- 

Ensculpture: see In sculpture. 

Enseal (en.«;/'l), V. arch. Fonns: 4-5 en- 
sole, (5 enceyl), 6 7 onBeal(De, 5- enseal. Also 
5-7 inseal. [a. OFr. enserl-er, mceeUer, ensrat-er, 
f. en- (see En-1) + jftT/(mod. sccau ) Seal.] 

1 . trans. To affix a seal to (a document) ; to 
attest or confirm by sealinj^. 

c 1330 K. Brhnne Chron. iiZui) 258 Bo]»e to hold couenanx 
with scrile enselid )tc dede. xw Lakc.i.. P. PI. B. ii. 112 
In )ie dale of )»e deiicl )>is dedc I asselc enselej. 1443 
Test. Elfor. (1855) II. 134 A spcciall wille cnceylyd with the 
scale of myn armes. 14M in Pnstm Lett. No. 554. 11 . 284 
Divers old deeds, some without date, insc.alcd under auten- 
tickc scales. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tettnres 107 b. The heire 
of the disscysour that enseulcth the deede. a 1709 Atkvne 
Pari. ^ Pol. 7>vu7jii«4)i75 The Statutes.. require Inden* 
tiirc.s cmscalcd by the Electors to be tack'd to the Writ. 
fig, a 1500 Chancer^ s Dreme 1016 For every thing he said 
tnere, Seemed as it insealed were. ^ xs8x J. Bell If addon's 
A Msw. Osor. 444 I’hat one onely Sacrifice, which ('lirist . . 
did etiseale, and Ratify with his owne precious body. 

b. To put a seal or stamp upon (a measure or 
weight) in token of its being up to the standard. 

14^ in E^ng. Gilds (1870) 383 That it be made afler the 
wj’ght ensealed accordynge to the kynges standard. rx6yo 
in Gutch Or//. Cur. II. 15 That every Vintner have their 
pots and their measures sized and insealed after the standard 
of the University. 

2 . To close with a seal, seal up. 

tfX340 Hampole Psalter Vto\., pis boke is cald aaithen 
closed wel emseled. 146$ Poston Lett. No. fn. {L \Zq A 
fjox eiiselyd with hvK owyn seall. 16x3 Sir H. Pinch Law 
(16361 93 A boxe insealed with charters, Scrogor 

Couris-leet (ed. 3) 1x0 A Box ensealed with writings. x886 
Burton Arab. Nts. (abridged) L 78 A weH-ahat house With 
keyleas locks and doors ensealed. 

^ ^74 C114UCRR Troylm v. x$t But this enaalod [v.n 
ensealed j til an other day. 
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BaVM'UaA viLti. [t. ENasAL V. 4--IH01.] 
The action of the verb EmiAl.. lit. and 
»Sa*“* «3 Vftti c. 6 1 8 At the tytneofensealynge 

of tne proccs for execudon. S56X Daus tr. Buliingfr on 
A^. (1573) tou He himselfe gecveth them faith and his 
spirite, which is the insealyng or their mynds. 17SS M agens 
iMiurances 11 . 986 At the KnsealinK and Delivery hereof. 

t Bnsea'lingv ///. a- Obs. [f. Enskal v. + 
-iNa^i.] That enseals or confinns. 

tgfij M/isA/uscu/tts'Camffum/l. 278 b,Tliey [Sacraments] 
doe confirme us, not as the very easealing spirite hiniselfe 
dotlvhut os ensealing signes. 

t Enaea'lment. Obs. [f. Enseal v. + *ment.] 
The action of ensealing; that which enseals or 
confirms ; a confirmation. 

1581 Marbbck BAi. of Notes 92 Our Baptime is a certaine 
. .ensealement and Sacrament of our attoncment with God. 
tSnSea'Uly sb. Obs. In 5 enaayme. [?f. 
next vb.] That which is enseamed or cleansed 
away ; superfluous fat ; scouriiigs. 

1486 Bk.St. AibansBj a, Ensaymeofanhawkeisthegrece. . 

t Ensea'niy 2^.^ Obs. Forms: 5 enoeym, 5 7 
essayme, -seame, (7 ensaim, -aayn), 6 en- 
aeam ; also 7-8 inseame. (%d. OK. *ensaime-r 
(cf. ensemer in Cot/^.), altered form of essaimer 
(mod. esseimer, essimer\ f. L. ex- + OF. 
(fsaim)y sain grease (mod. sain-doux lard) med. 
L. safifmen stuffing. Cf. Seam sb. grease, lard.] 

1 . iratts. To cleanse (a hawk, later also a hor^e) 
of superfluous fat. 

Bk. Ifawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. y*S Withclrawe his 
mete in the mewe A«vennyghe and wasch it eche tyme, and 
sumtynie with vinegre til he be enreymyd. 1486 Bk. Sf. 
Aibans Bja, It is tyme for 10 fede hir with wa.di mete aud 
to begynne to ensayine hire, a 15x8 Skklton Ware Jlaivke 
78 She was nut clcnc cns.iymed. 1575 Turhkrv. FaUonrie 
in Edin. Rett, (1872) Oct. 356 How you shall eiiseame a 
hawke, or give her castings and scourings. 1598 Florio, 
A/enare, to cnscame a horse. x6iz Cotgr., Enseuier^ to 
inscam; unfatten. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 55 
Till you have enseamed him [your hunting horse], haroned 
his flesh, taken away his inward gre.asc. 1639 ' 1 '. Tje Gkkv 
Cotnpl. Horseni. 340 If you bee in the way of ensaytiing 
your hurse. X774 Onr.nsM. Nat. Hist. 111 . 69 Twenty days 
before wo enseam a falcon. 

H b. (See quot. : perh. only a misapprehension.) 

i6sx CoTGR., to feed or inseame with hay; to 

stall-feed. 

2 . intr. for rejl. of the hawk ; To become clear 
of superfluous fat, etc* 

i486 Bk. St.Alhans B iij a, As .she ensaymeth liir fete will 
wax yulow and sinothe. 18x5 Latham Fatconry 6a 
Kca.son.Tble time . . that she may in.seaine inwardly, and 
outwardly together. 

Hence Ensea*niing vbl. sb. 

CXS75 Perfect Bk. Sparhfnvkcs (1&B6) 15 Knsayming is to 
take her gresynes and foulnes awayc. 1615 Latham Fat- 
ionry (tftxv iS No one of the other .sort orhawksi is in a 
quarter of that danger in their iu.seuniing that .she is in. 

t Eusea'lll, Ob.v. [ad. Fr. ensetmer (now 
ensimer)\ OFr. ensaimer, f. en- (see FIn- 1 ) + 
OF. *saimf sain: see Enseam v.i] trans. To 
load with grease. Hence Ensea'med ///. a. Jig. 

ITie Fr. word is now used only in .sense ‘ to greii.se (cloth)’, 
whence perh. the fig. use in Shaks. 

MgfiM Luiau Arutorie iisi)!) 57 lice is not enseamed with 
much fatnesse, but i.s all of muscles and senucs. 180a Siiaks, 
Ham. HI. iv. 92 In the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed. 

Ensoam (ens/ *m), v.^ . Also 7-8 iuaeam, [f. 
Kn-1 + Seam sb. and ».] 
tl. trans. To sew or stitch up in. Ohs. 
z6o8 Camdf.n AVw. (1636^ 35 A jewel .. which one stale 
away and enseamed it in his thigh. /^/V/. (i6s7) 66 Jupiter 
halted when Bacchus was enseamed in his thigh. 

2 . To mark as with a seam. Cf. Seam v. 
x8ix Beaum. & Fl. 4 Plays in C?«c, Triumph of Death vi. 
Take him dead-drunk now, without repentance, His lechery 
inseam'd upon him. 17x5 Popr Odyss. xix. 444 Deep o'er 
his knee inseam’d, remain’d the .scar. 1858 T, Aihd Poet. 
Wks. 79 Gray men enseamed with many a scar. 

t ElUi6ft*Xll. Obs. rare, [Of obscure etymo- 
logy : cf. ME. in same, inseme together ; also ON. 
semja to put together.] trans. ? To bring together, 
a. To include or contain together, b. To intro- 
duce to company. 

x^ Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 31 And bounteous Trent, that 
in him selfe enseames Both thirty sorts of fi.sh, and tliiriy 
sundry streames. 1807 Chapman Bussy D*Atnhois Plays 
1873 fl. 16 6eaupre.H, come I’le enseame thcc : T^idies . . 1 
haue heere a friend that I would gladlie enter in your 
Graces. 

+ Elli6a*r, V. Obs. [f. En- I + sear, Sere a.] 
trans. To dry up. 

1607 Shaks. Timon tv. iii. 187 Enseare thy Fertile and Con- 
ceptious woiiibe. 

tElUiea’roh, sb. Obs. [ad. OF. encerche, f. 
encerchUr \ sec next vb.] The action of the vb. 
Enbbabch ; search. 

a Insir. Hen. VH to Amhass. in Mag. 11 . 403 
Thekings. .servants, .shall make inquisician, and enseirne. 
igap More Heresyes if. Wks. lox/a The churche by dily- 
ent enserche, fyndeth the life ot a man holy, xgso Palscr. 
ntrpd. 3 After enquery and ensertche made for thi^, dyvers 
came unto my handes. x8of| Vrrrtbgam Dee. rntell. i. (1698) 
XI Such insearch and enquirie as he most diligently made. 
E]Uiaaro]l(ens3'jtJ),z^. Obs.tiXfs.arch. Forms: 
4-5 eneerohe, 4-6 •nflmli(e, -searohe, (6 
VOL. III. 


ensertohe), 6- engearoli. Also 6 in8eroli(e, 
-•earoh(e. [ME. tneercheiyt, ensereke{n, ad. OF. 
encerchier. tnserchier, f. en (sec Ev- -k cerc/tier 
(Fr. ehereher) to Search.] 

1 . trans. To look carefully through (a country, 
place, book or document) ; to examine, pry into, 
scrutinize, search. A.Uo^g. 

xjBx WvcLip Gen. xxxi. 37 Thou . . hast etiserchid alle my 
neccssaryes uf huwa c 1400 Maunoev. xxxi. (1839) 314 For 
to enccrche iho Conirees. ^1449 Pf'-<'OCK Repr. i.'xiii. 71 
It is no nede me furto. .encerchc the writingis of Doctouns. 
S531 KLYnT6V>?*. 11. ix. (1883) 11 . 110 He folowing with his 
swerde redy drawen wolde therwiih cnscrche tne bedde, 
cufers, and all other places of his chambre. 1383 87 Foxk 
A. tjr At. (i5^)96^/a Studiously to ensearch and peruse the 
places of holy Scripture. 1577 Stanymukst Descr. Ire/, in 
Holinskedy/\. Ep. Ded., If it shall stand with your honor 
his pleasure, .at vacant houre.s to inscaich it, you shall find 
therein etc. 1855 Sinoi.kton Virgil 1 . 124 But to eiisearch 
the cursed cold Isoil] is hard. 

fig ^ CX43Q Hymns Virg. (1867) 117 riniunte F.Tt we may 
cure silf to enserche & sc. i«Q7 Inst. Chr. Afan M vj b, But 
if he diligently cn.serche hts own harte. 154^ Chaionkk 
tr. Firasm. Morix Enc. F iij b, An ungodly curiositee to en- 
searche the secrets of Nature. 1566 Drant IVail. Hterim, 
K vi b. Let us inscarche and tryc our selves, and turnc to 
God againc. Fi;t.rnAM Resohus 1. xvii. 29 If we 

giue repiiLses, we are presently . . iuscarched for the cause. 

2 . To seek for (a person or thing) ; to inquire 
after. Also with out. 

x^ VVycmf Zeph. i. 6 Whichc souUcn . . not the Lord 
ncUicr enserohiden liym. 143^ Pol. Poems (1859) 11 . 903 
Pease men shulde enserche with bcsincsse. 1530 Paisgr. 
Introd. 3, 1 dyd my cfTectuaU devoire to enscrlche out suche 
bokes. 1538 Stahkky England 1. ii. 39 We must now sc|te 
out and cnscrch the veray true comiityn wclc. 

S. 'Fo search into (facts, errors, etc.) ; to inquire 
into, investigate. Also with obj. sentence: 'l‘o 
inquire. 

c 1400 PrymerinEng. in hfaskell Afon. Rit. 11 . 130 Tliat 
thou enquere my wickidncs.se and enserche my synne. 1530 
TiNDAi.E Amsw. Afore iv. iii. Wks. III. 171 Then we will 
eiisenrcli whether it may be a sacrament or no. 1541 Elyot 
ImageGou. 61 Than wolde he diligently cn.Kcarcht‘, of what 
perfection thrir wuorkes were. 1577 Si anyhukst Descr. 
Irel. in Holinshed VL 35 Cambrensis inxearrheth diverse 
philosophical! reasons in finding out the cause. xsBz W. 
STAFKORn F.xam. Compl. i. (1876) 30 Would cnscarch the 
default, and then certine the good man of the house thereof. 
4 . intr. To make search ; to inquire. 

138a Wycmf Dent. xix. 18 Whanne moost bi.sily enseercb- 
yngc thei fynden, etc. ^1430 Bk. Curtasye 23a in Bahccs 
Bk. (1868) 106 Enserche no fyr )Nm falles to the. 1481 
Caxtom Afvrr. ni. x, 15* Tholomeus . . was hc..th.Tt 
mo.st enscrened of the sterrc.s. x^ Fabyan vi. cIxxxv. 184 
Enserchyiige thorugh his landes for suche a knyght. Z53| 4 
Act 25 Hen. Vtli, c. o S 6 To enserch or make anyin- 
(pierie thereof. 1387 M. Grove Pelohs 4 Hipp, (1B78) 15, 

1 wil that ye cnscarch foorthwith, anti it rcticalc to me. 
t Ensaa'rolier. Obs. Forms : 4 enaerohero, 
5 -6 enaorohour, 6 ensercher, insearcher, [i. 
Enheauoh V. + -BR ; in MFl, a. W .emerchere, -eor.'] 
One who searches, pries, or inquires into. 

ii8a Wyci.if EccIhs. xiv. 22 Who thenkelh out the weies 
of liym In his hertc. gounde aflir it a.H cnscrchere. < 1440 
Ct'sta Rotn.^ xvi. 55 (.\dd. MS.) T’he first of you is a strongc 
wcrriuur, 'i'he second best coutiseiloiire, and the thirde tlic 
sotclest cnserchour. a 153^ Mokk IVks. 3 A desirous eii- 
sercliour of the scrretc.s of nature. 1577 87 Hoi.inshkh 
Chrmi. 1 .9/1 Oiniljrcnsi.s. . was a cmiou-s insearcher therof. 

t Ensea'rcliing, vbl. sb. Ohs, [f. Kn.s8arch 
Z f. + -IN0I,] The action of the verb I^nrbauch; 
the action of looking for, or inquiring into. 

c 1430 tr, T. rt Kempis* Imit. i. iii, Wliat auailiF gretc 
eii.svrching of hidde 8 l derke ^ingest 1531 a Act 23 Hen. 
VI It. c. 8 9 I The inserchinge, finding and wasshingc of 
the saide tinne. *803 Vkrsiegan Dec. IntclL i. (1628) ii 
'Tacitus a nuiii curious in the iiisearching. .for the originall 
of the Germans. 

Enseat : see Ex- frcf.y 1 a. 

+ Enseel (ensrl ■, V. Obs. rare-^^. In 5 onsilo. 

f f. En- 1 i Srkl 7'.] trans. To stitch up the eyc- 
ids of (a hawk). 

1486 Bk. St. A /bans A ij b. He most take with hym iieedell 
and threde to cii-silc the liawkcs that ben takicn. 1878- 
1706 in Piiiu.ir.s. x7ax-8o in Baii.ky ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enseem : see F)n- fref j 3. 
t Ell86*ery sb. Obs. Also 5 inseer. [f. F>n- I 
+ Seer.] One who secs or lotiks into (anything'), 
f 14M Test. Lave iir. (1560) 293/1 Thin leude book, .by .t 
good inseer may be uiidcr}>t.Tnde. 1335 Jovk. Apol. Tindale 
20 God . . is onely the cnsccr.Tnd sercher of herle and mynde. 

Enaoge, «Begge, var. of Ensieor. 

Enaeigne, -eyne, -eygne» obs. ff. Enbtgn. 
Enseignment, var. of F'.nrignmf.nt. 
t Enflei'ie, V. Obs. rare-K [ad. OF. ensehir. 
ensaisir, f. en- (see En- i) + saisir to Sethk.] trans. 
'To put (a person 1 in possession. 

c i4ao Anturs of Arth. xxiii. That segge schallc ense-se 
him atte a ses.sion. 

Eimeillble (nAs^bl ', adv. and sb. Also 5 in- 
samble. [a. F>. ensemble i-AoXa I., insimtd, f. in 
in ^simul at the same time.] 
t A. adv. Together, at the same lime. Obs. 

c tiiV^ Aw. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 457 And 
when hit is boylet ensemble in the settynge doune, put 
therto a lytel vynegur. 1494 Fauyan vn. 482 The .ii. car- 
dynallys ensemble sped theim vnto Paiys. Ibid. vn. 574Vjion 
the ,vik daye in lyke wyse played iimmhlo an Henauder, 


and one lohn Standysshe, esquyer. Sp. 

Parrot 417 For ffrantikties and wylfulnes and bmynles en- 
sembyll, The nebbis of a. lyon they make to tret© and. 
trembyll. 

WB.sb. (Only as Fr.) 

1 . All the parts of anything taken together so 
that each part is considered only in relation to the 
whole ; the general effect (of a person's appear- 
ance, a whole work of art, etc. ). Also Tout ou- 
oomblo (tMahsui'ibM) [Fr. tout all] in same sense. 

X703 Tatr Porlrait-Roy. IT. AT. Picture Notes aa There 
must be, what Painters call, an agreement of the Tout En- 
semble. x7i^Chkstfri>. /.<•«. U792) 111 . 70 All these trifling 
things, .collectively form that pleasing> nes^aisguoi. that 
ensemble which they arc utter str.'iiigers to. 178s Pownali. 
Antig. 81 The tnsembie of the piece will be hid from us 
and unintelligihle. x8a3 Byron xiv. xl, The ‘tout 

ensemble’ of his movement.s wore a (rnice. 1833 Hr. 
Martinkau Briery Cr. v. 108 One might alniost ^1 his 
ensemble slovenly to-day. 18^ 1 1 . Sit nckh Prim . Psycho.'. 
(1872) II. VI. ix. 126 The proportions of its body and limbs 
in their ensemble and dct.aiis, are nearly the same. 1879 
IftiEKROHM Patagoniaxix. 37 A slmggy Ix-ard .and mousiacUe 
completed the tuulen.seinblc of his really striking face. 

2 . MU. 

x8S3 S jck‘qi;ei.kb Afil. Encyct. Ensemble, togcthei ; the 
exact execution of the same niovenients, perrorint-il in the 
same matiiicr, and b)' the same motions. 

t Sme’mblev Ohs. [a. of. ensemble- r in 
same sense. Cf. Ahskmble.] irans. 'J'o bring 
together, assemble ; also rcjl. and inlr. for rejl. 

a 1300 Leg. .S 7 . Gregory 982 pe cardinals al logiclcr come. 
Ensembled bai were alle Fo. e 1380 .Sir Ferumb: pay 

ensembtede panne to-gailrc anon. 1401 Caxton Vittts Patr. 
(1.195) * * liy very charite were they (the hcrmiis] ensmubWd, 
alied and unyed. 1533 Mork Apol. xlvii. Wks. 

0|u-.nly by day they ensembled theinselfe together to the 
noumitcr of an hnndred. 

t Ense'mbly. Obs. rare ” *. In 5 ensemble, 
fa. OF. ememhke, f. ensemblev. see prec.] ~ As- 

KEMBLY. 

c 1480 KyngSf Hermit ai in Hazl. E. P. P. (l864^ 13 With 
ryall Tests and fe>’r enscinbK, With all y" lordys of that 
contr^ : With byni thergun thei dwell. 

t Ensemplaxy. Obs. Also 4 ensamplarle. 

[app. a doublet of Enhampler ; (lower’s use sug- 
gests that he regarded it as f. Ekhamplg-(- -kiiy.] 
Examples collectively ; example in the abstmet. 

1393 Gowkr Cinif II. 292 A tale .. Which i.s of olde en- 
.sanqilarie. Ibid, 111. 48 iHisloryJ is of great eiisemphiry 
Agcin the vice of sorcery. 

Ensenoe, -onse, obs. forms of Incenbe. 
Enaense, obs. form of Insknsr v., to instnict. 
t Enseilt, sb. Obs. rare ^ [f, next.] Assent. 

XR97 R. Glouc. (1724) 3x7 pom en.scnt of hyr tueyc sones. 
t Ense'llty V. Obs. In 3-4 enoent, -senti. 
[var. of Assent.] intr. 'l*o assent or consent to. 

c tngo I, Ives .V/Tx>i/r (1887) 280 |>e iwpe makede him daiin- 
rhcrou.H : and noldc en.scnti Fer-to. ia97R. Gi.oifc. (17241 
171 l>e kyng Font ys conscyl cnccnted wcl her to. c 1305 
Edmund Conf. 81 in E. E. /’. »i86a) 73 He iic dude ncucic 
Iccherie : nc ncuerc ensentede Ferto. 

Ensen^e, -jhe, -y©, -y no, obs. ff. Knsig.n. 
SnsapnlollTe (ense p^lkaj). V. [f. lC.v -1 T 
Sepitlciike.] trans. I'o put into a sepulchre ; to 
entomb. Also transf. 

x8ao Mij-man Fall Jerusalem (i8ai) 160 The vast common 
doom cnscpulchrcs the world. xBsy Polu>k Course T. vn. 
Cities .. cnscpulchred beneath the flexid. 1841 Moik in 
Blackro. Mag. L. 390 The obliviou-s gulf, whose ina/y glocun 
Enscpulchres so many things. 1883 Tknnyson Balin 
Poems 146 Let the wolves’ black maws ensepuichre Theii 
lirothcr beast. 

Ensoraph ; see En- /n/.i 2. 

Enseroh, obs. form of PInskabcii. 
t Ense'rclUBe. Obs. [n'iita.OV. *encen/iisc, 
f. encerchier to PInsearcii.] A search, inquiry. 

1438 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 195 Thus was he wontc. .Ont* 
.sudic en.scrcbi.se busily to abyde. 

t EnsOTed, ///. a. Obs. rare-^. [f. F.N-l f- 
Srkb + -kd 1 .] Furnished with ‘seres’ (defined in 
Hk. .S't. Albans as ‘ the skin on the legs ’). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans A vij a, 'This hawke ha.s. .a faire en- 
icryd legge. 

Enserf: seeKN-/r^.J 2. 

En8ew(e, obs. forms of Ensue. 

Snshado [f. En-N Shade jA] 

trans. To envelop in shade. 

x8. . llM.i.CMsr.Af/crSimse/ in i^harp .'ionnets this Cent. 
fx886) 38 While we lie F.ri.shaded, lulled, beneath heaven’s 
brcezelesft .sky. 

Enshadow, Bnahawl : see En- pre/? i a. 
Ensheatbfe (enj/ p, -ff), v. Ahu 7 inaheath. 
[f. En- t + SiiEATii sb.. Sheathe v.] irans. To 
enclose in, or ns in, a sheath. 

1593 Na.siik Christ’s T. (1613) 50 My throat.. hath quite 
sw.'iifow’d vp and <;nshcc..h'd my tongue. 1737 Oxell 
Rabelais in. xxxiii. III. 39 The velvet scabbard that in- 
shcailieth it. 1835 8 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 8/a By the triple 
partition of its tendon, it ensheaths the lumbar muscles. 
x86o Ln. LvnoN Lucile 11. vi. § 9 In the young heart.. 
A love large as life, deep and changeless as death, Lay en- 
shcnilied. 

Hence EnsheA’thing ppl. a. 

1877 Kinglakk C'rNWM VL vi. 317 The ensheathing 
colnmiis were roughly handled. 

Enshell, Enshelter : see En- prtfy x a. 

2d 
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SirSHIXLD. 

tSlIBlueldv Obs.rare-^, [Usually takt'n 
us « enskieided, pa. pple. of next, which suits the 
apparent sense ; but the accent is jwculiar, Perh. 
f. £n- * + SiiiiiLD j^.] ? Shielded, concealed. 

1603 vShaks. Mtas,forAL ii.iv. 80 These blacke Masques 
Prociaime an en-sliieid beauty. 

SasMeld ^enjr ■Id), «/. rare. [f. En- 1 + Shield 

V. ] tram. To guanl or screen as with a shield. 
x 9 S 5 Sisr.LRTuN I'irgii 1 . 393 This altiu: will Knshicld us 

.ill. x8tt Miss Mulock Kimtant. T. 301 The frail, trem* 
biing child stood still t^nshieldcd by Olofs arms. 
Enshore, obs. form of Inhhokk. 

Snsbrilie (enjnn'n), v. Also 6-8 inshrine, 
('i eushryne, 7 iusorine). [f. En -1 + Shrine.] 

1 . trans. To enclose (a sacred relic, the image 
of a deity or s.aiiU) in a shrine ; to place (a revered 
or precious object) in an appropriate receptacle. 

15B6 Warner Aih. Epie, 11. xiii. (i6i») 60 Philootcs . . His 
ashes did coriiiayTo Italy, inshrined in liisTenipIa thereto 
stay. 16*3 Massinoek Dk. Milan ii. i, Though but a ducat, 
Wc will enshrine it as a holy relic. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 710 
'I'o inshrine Belus or Serapis Uiir (lods. a 1744 Poi'E li-i/e 
ry/^a/A (The tumbi where enshrin'd the great Darius 
hay. xSso W. Irving Sketch^ltk. I. ■.;67 The remains of those 
Moints and monarchs which lie enshrined in the acljuining 
ch.ipcls. x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Hnimnol. xlvii. (1828; IV. 413 
Tbc snakc-devouriiig ihis these inshrine. 

kg. xttx SuAKS. 1 Hen. 17 , iii. ii. no Hurgonie Inshrincs 
thee in ni.s heart. i66x Morgan Sph. Ccpiiry i. vii. n8 Next 
to his bosom in whom she lEvc) was iiiscrinea X67X 
M11.T0N /’. E. IV. 508 True image of the Father, .enshi ined 
1 n fleshly tabernacle, a 1743 S av.igk t'enes lo Knight (R . ) 
In whose transcendent mind Are wi.>^di>m, purity, and truth 
enshrined. xa4x W. i5i*ALniNG Italy .y It. Jsl. II. Pap.^ 
orthodoxy sat eiidirined in the Kscurial. 

hntpti.'rously. x8st D, jERRoi.o.Sr. (Hies ix. 8g He was, ere 
the church'bcll ceased, enshrined in the family pew. 

+ b. To conceal as within a shrine. Ohs. 

15^ STANYHt.’jisr.i!iW/.f MI. u\rh. ) fig 'J'liee stars imriarled 
no light.. And the moon cnshrynoil with closet clowdye rc« 
inayiied. 15^ .SrcNsi.R Hymn iteuHty iSS What booteth 
thatcolestialfniy, If it in iLirkness be enshrined ever. 

2. 'i'o coiUain as a shrine docs ; to serve as a 
shrine for (something sacred or precious). Wsojig. 

i6ai ( 1 . Sanuys Ovids Met. vii. 128 The greatc.st God of 
all My brest irishrines. 1849 RontKi-soN A'<vv/r. .Scr. i. iii. 
(iS66.)4t A pootiiul sha|.ie. .en<Hlirining an inner and adeeper 
truth. 1856 Kank .-Urt. Ji.v/l. 1 . xxi. 8(i6 The first warm 
snows, .enshrine the flowery growilis. 

Hence BMhrl'iiud Jf l. a. Bii8brl’ii«ii&«nt, the 

action of en.shrining, in ((uol. fig . ; also comr, 
that which enshrines or envelopes ; in //. the sur- 
roundings. Bnahrl'nlag vbl. $h. 

X795So'niiKV yox^no/Airw'. i js The slant sunbeam Falls 
oil ihe^ arms inshrined.^ 1849 Fraser's .Mag. XXKIX. 
7x7 This mystery, in all its cMivliriiieiiients, h.'is the mdes of 
fexypt siriveii to express. 187* Holland Marl. Prof>k 8 
'J lie enshrinement of the Christian faith In sign and syrnlK)!. 

llcsriNKi.i, Serni. Lwing .'subj. -rii 'I’hu enshrining of 
his glorious divinity in them. 

Enshroud (enjruu d), V. Also 7 inahrowd. 
[f. En-I + Siiuouii.] trans. To cover ns with a 
shroud ; to envelope completely ; to hide from 
view. Also Jig. 

1583 Stanyhukst ^Eneis 1. tArb.> 31 Venus enshrowds 
tiieyin with a liuck fog. xfiia 6 W. ItKovvNir. /in't. Past. 1. iv. 
In gloomy vaile of night . Inshrowd the pale* beams of thy 
Iwr rowed light. 1761 CutKCHii.i. 4 They lurk en- 

shrouded in the vale of niglii. 1876 I’-lackik .Songs Eelig. 
tjr Li/esexp Tr.Tils of thick blue mist enshroud The green far- 
gleaming glcn.s. 1879 Dixon Winiisor II. xxiii. 243 The 
crimes, .were enshrouded in the deepest mystery. 

flcnce En.shTou*ded /»//. a. 

x83oTbNNY.s<jN Dirge ii, Nothing but the .small, cold worm 
PVetteth I bine enshrouded form. 

tEnsieVef ^* Obs.rarc-^. In 5 ensegge. 
[f. next vb.J Siege ; in phrare lo lay ensicgc. 

? a 1500 MS. Lineoln A i. 17 f. 4 (Halliw.) He went uiilo 
the citee of Tyre, and layde cnseg^c abowie it. 
t Ensie'^Of V. Oh. in enaege, -sogge. [a. 
OF. emegetf -segger (mod.F. msiiger). Cf. As- 
.siEUK.] trans. To besiege. Also fig. 

1^x380 WvcLiF Sena. Sel, Wks. 1 . 25 Titus and W.2spasian 
. .ensegiden Jerusalem. Ibidll. ]5sprienscgen be soiilis 
of men. T a 1400 Morfe Art A. 1337 tnsegge all pa cetese 
Ih; the sake strande/. ^1400 .Maunoev. (KoxI). ) xiii. 58 
When Iwa rewines cr at were and ow)>er party ensegez 
citee, tonne or castell. 

Enaient (ensient), a. Law. l,ater spelling of 
enseint Enceinte. 

1^7 J. PowRLt, DevisesitA. 3I II. 359 A n.atural child of 
which a particular woman ix ensient. 18x8 Criiisk Digest 

VI. 181 If., his said wife .should be cii.stcnt with one or 
more children. 

Hence Ennie'nture, the state of being with 
child, pregnancy. 1775 in A.sh. 

Ensiew, obs. form of Ensue. 
t Ensi'ferOllB, a. Obs.-^ [I. L. sword 
+ fier bearing + -oits.] That bears a sword, 

X656 in IIlount Glossogr. i7ax-x8oo in Hailey. *847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Sugifonn (ivnsifpjmJj. a. Biol. [f. I,, emi t 
swonl : see -form.] Sword -shaped. (Often said of 
lcaves.> Emiform cartilage., a cartilage appended 
to the sternum ijg breast*bone. 

1541 R Copi.ano GnyfioM s Quest. Chirurr.^ Hrlowc in the 
lurcule IX an addycyon caitylagynou* called Ilncy forme, 
*794 Mauiyn Kousseads Hot, xiv. 155 Linnaeus uxlls them 


En.siform or sword-shaped. x8t6 Kirby ft Sp. Rntomoi. 
(ifiaS; 11 . xxiii. 324 Enstform auteriiue. 1843 Linulby AVA. 
Hot. viil (1858) 15X Leaves cusiiorm, with parallel veins. 
xSya Mivart Elem. Anat. 300 The diaphragm is attached 
to the ensiform cartilage and several ribs. 

Enaighti obs. lorm of Imsjout. 

Siudgll (cTisain). Eonns: 4, 6 ftn-,|||^8-, en- 
fion^e, -jhe, -ye, -yhe, 4 ensaigne, 5-7 ensigne, 
5 ensygne, 6 enseigne, eBsen^e, (6 iusigne, 8 
insign), 6- ensign. also Ancient In- 
8IQNK. [a. OF. enseigne, enseine, ensaigne, an- 
signe^ coitesp. to Pr. enseigna, enstgna, essenha, 
Cat. insignia. It. insegnai^l..* insigttta, pi. of 
tnsigne, ncut of insignis atlj., f. in + signutn .sign. 

The Insignb used in scnsc4by some writers lute in iBtli c. 
and ill ir^ih ix prole intended os l^t., and i.x tiierefoie treated 
as a distinct word.] 

1 1 . A signal ; a rallying or batllc-cry, watch- 
word. Chiefly .SV. Obs. 

1375 Bariiour Bruce ii. 378 Hys Mseii^hegaii he cry. IhiJ. 
V. 323 Hix enxen^he mycht lieir him cry. c 1450 Merlin x. 
16 1 The Duke,.cride his cnsii;ne. c X500 Lanceht 3347 
Thar cssenxeis lowd thai gon to cry. 15x3 Dougi.as rEneis 
vii.ix. 86 The hyrdix cu^ien3e loud wp trunipis sche. 

2 . A sign, token, characteristic mark. arch. 

X474 Caxton Clu'sse 85 F^ntyse them to lawghe and jape by 

ony dysordynatc ensignes or tokcncs. Z49X — I 'itas ratr. 
(W. de W. 149s) I. i. 3a/i In expusynge to hym very en- 
sygnc-S of his vysage and clothyngc. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. 
iV'ont. III. vi. We sec no Ensigns ot a Wedding here. x63a 
MAb.siNGKR& FiELii Fatal Dowry \. i, Are these the ensigns 
of so coarse a fellow ? 1644 Po/^. 48 The i>riinc ensignes 

of Majestic, which consists m making I.aw.s. 1650 Bulwfr 
AnthtvyofMt’t. xii. 133 I'hc Beard ix the ensigne of man- 
hood. 1765 Klackhtonk Contin. 1. 84 From these three 
strong mui^H and ensigns of .superiority. 1830 Gen. P. 
Thompson Excrc. (1842) 1 . 206 A wel}-dre.s.sed uiuii, with nil 
the ensigns of respectability and good-fellow.ship about him. 
*! humorously. Cf. 5 .anrl Fr, tnseigtie signboard. 

1834 Thackerav Newcomes I. 90 There wiis never a card 
in htur window, w'hiUt those ensigns in her neighbours’ 
houses would remain exposed, .for months together. 

3 . A conventional sign ; an emblem, badge. 

*579 K* Class. Spensers Shetk. Cal. Apr. 123 The 

Oliue was wont to be die ensigne ot peace. 1665 G. Havers 
/*. della 1'allc‘s Tras>. E. India 46 Whether this fillet. .w.a.s 
a badge of Ueligiun, or only an Ensign of piety. X7J0 
Johnson Rambler No. 55 T 4 My mother .'ippcorcd again 
M'ithout the cn.sigus of sorrow. x8ss Miss Mitfokd in 
L'EsI range LifiXx. x. 2e9 She left those ensigns of authority, 
the keys, in his possc'-sion. x86o Aiii*. Thomson Laws 
Th, § 22. 33 The Sculptor rai.*«c.s a tomb, and covers it with 
the eiisign.s of uiety and death. 

4 . esp. A oadge or symbol of dignity or office ; 
chiefly pi. = L. insignia ; also, heraldic arms or 
bearings. 

* 8*3 IkicGLAS Mneis yii. iv. 53 Sceptour and enmn. And 
of justice wthir enxeii^cix scyr. 1536 Act »8 Hen. Vlll, 
c. 16 9 3 'I'hoffice . . of an archebyshop . . with all tokens, 
insignc.s and ceretnonie.s thereunto lawfully liclongyng. 
X678 IlonHK.s Iliad i. 15 Having in hix hand.s the Ensigne 
meet . . A Golden Scepter and a Crown of Buys, x^x 
Lend. Caz. No. 2633/3 Then the King put on the Blue 
Ribon with the George, Garter King at Arms reading the 
usual Admonitions upon die putting on each of the said 
Ensigns, 17x0 Palmer Prm*ep'hs 359 'I'hc ornaments and 
insign* of a family. 1750 C. I.uca.s Ess. U'aters 11. 125 
There is nothing., but a black marble table, ornamented 
with ensigii.s armorial. tjjM Ann, Reg. 77/a A new older 
was in.slitutcd by her Danish .Majesty, .theen.sigri of which 
is a cypher of her M.-ijesiy’s name. 1776 GimioN /MV. ly 
F. I. xvi. 428 A white robe wms tlie ensign of their dignity. 
X873 Tkisth.am M0ab xii. 226 Tw'O fine Sakcr falcons, .hix 
pet.s, the ensign and crest of his tribe. 

6. A military or naval standard ; a banner, flag. 

In Briti>h nautical use applied spec, to a flag with a white, 
blue or red field, and the union in the Fortier. Since 1864 
the ensign of the Koyal Navy and the Royal V acht .S(]uadron 
lias been white, that of the naval reserve, of ships in the 
service of public offices,^ and of certain yacht clubs, blue,- 
and the 'merchant ensign’ red. tSec Efuyel. Brit, etl. 9 
s.v. Flag.^ 

e 1400 Rom. Rose »2w And th.it wa.s he that bare the 
ensaigne Of worship. 15x3 Doin;i.A.s cEneis xi. ix. 45 Charge 
I Immc ih.ir enscii^eis for to rais on hyr.ht. 1591 Garrard A rt 
IFarpy 65 The valiant Altierux with bisenxigiie itiune hand 
and hi.s .sword in another, a x %5 Hr. Hall Occas. Medit. 
79 We are wont to fight cheerfully under this en.sign abroad. 
1707 Royal Proclam. 28 July in Lond. Cos. No. 435_6,'i We 
have. .thought fit.. to Order and Appoint the EiiAign De- 
scribed on the . . Morgeut hereof, to he Worn on Board all 
Ships. 1838 Hist, Record -xrd Regt, Foot 27 And each 
Company had a colour whicTi was designated an ensign. 
1848 M. Arxolu Poems (1877) 1 . 85, I .stilT bear on The con- 
quering Tartar ensigns through the world. 

b. tram/. 

xtSgR Chapman Iliad vi. 175 Lycia, where Xanthu.s doth 
display The silver ensigns of his waves, a 1678 Marveli. 
Poems 26 'rhen flowers their drowsy eyelids raise, Their 
silken ensigns each displays. 

1 6 . A body of men serving under one banner ; 
a company, troop. .Sometimes used to render the 
L. cokors or ordo. Ohs. 

The number of men in an * ensign ’ seems to have varied 
from 100 to 500. 

IMS ill Strype EccL Mem. II. it. x. laS The Bishops of 
Colcn and Treves, .did send unto the Emperor xsoo horse, 
and six ensims of foot, Savilb Taciiud //irr.(i»)x) 

Atinot. 51 The Hastati were diuided againe into ten En- 
.*eigDe.s, or ordines. 1984 Balnvib Lett, in Keith Hist. Ch. 
4 Stale Scott. (1734* App. 44 (Jam.) Tbc payment of our ftile- 
inen extendis monethlie everte Ansenyefwniche are now sex 
in number) to 390/. sterl. 1990 J. Smyth Dise. Hlea/one^h, 
Our Englisli Milicia of footmen monie yeares past, did consist 


snsioNinlirT. 

of bandn but of 100 to an Enxigno. Ibid. 9 b, At which 
time their bands did consist of five hundred to everie Kn- 
xigne. stfoo Holland Livy ii. xi. 51 Valerius .. set *forth 
from mount Ciclius certaiiie etixigties IcoAortes] of his best 
and choice souldiurs. 1690 K. .Stafylton Slrada’e Low 
C. IVarres vi. 17 She commanded Count Mansfeldt to goe 
before M'ith x6 ensignes, of her best Foote. 

7 . The soldier who carries the ensign ; a standard- 
bearer. See Ancient sbi^ Formerly commis- 
sioned officers of the lowest grade in the infantry 
bore this title, which has been replaced by that of 
siib-lientenaut. 

* 5*3 7 S Diortt. Oecurr. (1833) 223 Alexander Bop ansenyie 
to rapitane Daniel Meluile with the said enscyiiie, and ixx 
suddartis. 1979 f^GCES Sfratioi. 8q Let the Enxigne be 
a man of good accomple. 1677 W. Hubbard Narralhio 19 
Ensign .Savage, that young Martial Spark. z68a Bunvan 
Jhdy IVarsi Hix Ensign was Mr. Thunder. X7916--7 tr. 
Keys/cr's Trav. (1760) 1 . 309 The sons of many of the noblest 
and weaUliie.st families are ensigns and lieutenants, ll^6 
M Cui.iocii Arc. Brit. Empire 559 The mortality 

of caplain.s from battle ix double tlmt of ensigns. 

8 t ft- traiisl. It. emeigne de vaisseau, midship- 
man {obs.). b. In the U-S. navy, the de.signation of 
the lowest rank of commissioned officers. 

1708 Lond. Caz. No. Mr. dc Villeville, Ensign of 

the Ship. x886 Eneyel. Amer. III. 819 OlTiccrsof the Navy 
. .Ensign, ranking with Second Lieutenant in the Army. 

0 . Comb., as ensign-staff (in sense jj). 

S707 Land. Caz. No. 4380/ic Hi.s Boltsprit carried away 
our Ensign* Stair. X799 Kaval Chron. 1 . 269 Nailed the 
I' lag to the ensign stan. 

(enssi'ii), v. Obs. exc. Her. Forms : 5-6 
ensigne, -sygne, 5 enseigne, -seygne, enseyue, 
(6 ensine, -syne, 7- ensign). Also 5 inscygne, 
6 insygne, 6-8 insigne. [a. OF. emignier, en- 
seigner, corresp. to Fr. enseignar, Cat. emenyar, 
vSp. cnschar, J*g. emhiar^ It. insegnare 
insigmtf e, f. in (see In-) + signum sign.] 

fi. trans. To irulicatc, jioint out, sliow. Also 
absol. to give imlicntions. Obs. 

X475 Caxidn Jason 37 b. As lo the wayc that he had 
Iiolueii tic nnsctgiicd to tlu: lady. 1483 - Gold. Leg. 288/3 
W’liy OMilcst thou them trnitoiirs whiclie ben I hictours anti 
trnscygiif the lyf perdurable. 1541 k .Coixand 
peatyke 2 C iij. But 1 i-.in iial cunieot what may shewc and 
cnsyi^ne t he tyme. 1548 U da 1.1., etc. Erasm. Par. John 67 a, 
He did en.signc theini in time to vonie a terrible iiidgciiiente. 
1576 Baker Je7vell 0/ Health 29 a, 'I’lie iiiattcr ought afore 
to be pul into the vessel.s, as thi.s letter X in.signcth lo us. 

t2.To direct (a person) to an object ; to instruct, 
inform. Also with double acc. : To teach (a 
jierson, a thiiigX Ohs. 

1474 Caxion Chesse xfi He is taught, cn.M?ygned and 
Iloris.^hed in his youglh. 1477 Earl Rivi-.Rs((!axton' .D/VMi 
74 b, Wylie yc that 1 en.scygnc and leche you howe ye xhal 
mowe escajie from allc eiiyll. xjoB Barclay Shyp o/Folys 
(1874) L 236 A Mysshe Father full hardly shall ensyne His 
sorie to good lyfc, 1^ Barkkt Theor. H arris 11. i. j_ 6 
I The Ca^i iill) hiniselfe ensigning and te.iching the Hi- 
sognios. Ibid. in. i. 33 Ensigiiing them liie vse of their 
weapon. 

3 . + a. To mark with a distinctive sign or badge ; 
also, to seive as a badge of {obs.). b. I/er. To 
distinguish (a charge) by a signilicant mark or orna- 
menl })laccd ui)on it, as a crown, coronet, or mitre. 

X57a Bonskwbll . Irmorie 11. 71 The Cocke aljoue other 
birdc.s is ensigned with a peciiliuie Crc.stc, X|)86 Kerne 
Blaz. Ceutp'ie 138 Princes, .which do insigne their chapeau 
and heline with a crowne of flowers and cros-scs. r6ro 
Glillim Heraldry 1. i. {iGGo) 5 Osyris bare a Scepter roynJl, 
insigiied on the lop with an Eye. x6io Jonson Prhue 
Henry's Barriets, Henry but join'd the ri>.scs, that onsign'd 
Particular families. 1766 I’ORNY Heraldry (1787' 150 I'hc 
.sixlceiiih is Argent, a iiian’s Heiiri GiiIch, ensigned with a 
Grown Or. x8oB j. Barlow Coiumb. vi. 272 A warrior en- 
sign'd with .1 various (.rowii, 1842 M. Lower Eng. Sur- 
names 118751 11 . App. 148 A cross ensigned by XP. 1864 
Boutf.i.l Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop. xiii. 96 Archbishops and 
Bishops, .ensign their Shields with their Mitres. 

t ETlsiffn-beaver. Obs. One wlio carried 
a comjiany^s ensign ; « Ensign 7. 

*579 D>or.K.s Stratiot. 89 I'hc ensigne bearer ought, when 
the wmrre is ended, to deliver up to hys captayrie agayne 
hyx Ensigne. X58R-8 Hist, ^ames VI (1804.' 134 Alexander 
Bog anseii^ie b^rer to Capitune Meluill. 1604 E. Grim- 
stone Hist. Siege Ostendjz An En.signe-bearer. .wasslaine. 
1672 Vennb M71. Observations, Exenise Foot 177. 

SnsigllCy (ensamsi). [f. Enbign sb. + -CY (cf. 
captaincy).'] The rank or position of on ensign 
ill the army. 

1767 Hu(;m Kelly, etc. Bahler II. t 66 A paltry little en- 
sigiicy. 177X Smolleit Hupnph. Cl. (18x5) 227, 1 purchased 
an en.signcy. x8oo Wellington in Gurw. Dt^. I. 239 
Kecommended fur the first vacant ensigney in the 33rd 
regiment. x86o J. Ycy.\wy.x>\ Quodlibet xvii, 227 Accepting 
ail ensigney from the hands of Washington'. 

Bnaignbood (e'liBainhud). nmce-wd. [f. En> 
MiON sb. 4* -HOOD.] The state of being an ensign. 

.*« 4 » Mrs. Gore in Tail's Mag. IX. 569 'i‘he first fort- 
night of cscaiNi from cubhood to enxignliood. 

t Enii'gimieilti Obs, [a. of. emeigtument, 
f. enseigner to teach ; cf. Ehsion v. and -KENT.] 

1 . a. The action or process of showing or teach- 
ing, instruction; b. cencr. that which is taxight, 
a lesson ; also, a means of instruction. 

ia98TRKvuiA Bank, De P. R, v. ill (U95> ^7 H« that 
bam the brsyne neashe. thyuneand clere » swifte and aood 
of enaeynement and teenynge. *483 Caxton C.deia s onr 
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Liiji I shalltt telle yow what Salamon therof «cyth in the 
hoM of thenseygnement. 1493 Fativail (W . de W. xsxs) 
154 And whan ail y> pecmle come too togyder at thia en- 
sygnement. igoa Or^i. Crygtm Mtn (W. de W. i5o6>iv. vi. 
177 A ryght profytabic inaygneinent of the practyse that the 
couihuour ought to holde, 1575 in LaHeham's LeL (X87K) 
97 He ensued not the enaygnementes nor the doctrync of 
the dyuyne sapyence. iteo Holland Lwy v. li. aia We 
are made an example and ensignement [dactinunt 4 >\ to the 
whole world. 

2. A badge or symbol of office ; =» ENSiiort 4 . 
Hfiy R. Mulcaster Fortesent't De hand. Leg, lat A 
white quoife of .silke : whiche is the principal and chief in> 
signeinent of habite wherewith serjeantcs at lawe in their 
creation are decked. i6xx Spbeu Hist, Gt, Brit. ix. xii. 
< 163a ' 703 (King Edward also deuiscd . . distinctive habites and 
ensi^eihents, whereof the principail was the a/tire Garter, 
t Oh, rare^K [f. Lnbign iA 

■f-siur.] ~ Enbioncy. 

1745 Ofiserv. CoHc. Navy 44 Sales of Ensignshipa, Ad- 
jutancies, Quartcr‘Mastcr>.ships, etc. 

Ensilage (e nsiled.^), sb. [a. F. ensilage^ f. 
ensiler : see Ensile v,] 

1. The process of preserving green fodder in a 
silo or pitj without having previously dried it. 

i88x Saiem (Mass.) 6\rxr. icj Tunc 1/2 On ensilage of Green 
Forage Crops in Silos. x88a Hlacm. Mag. No. 378. 1 14 Kn> 
silage is the [tacking of green forage in air* and water*tight 
structum.^ 188a Times 20 Nov. 11 The obiect of en.silage is 
to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl, ao Nov. a/4 NorAjlk is 
the county where the ensilage of fodder is most practised. 

2. The material resulting from the process. 

x88i Echo II June 1/6 Ensilage, .is produced by cutting 
green fodder of diflferent kinds when well matured, .and 
pressing it down in water-tight pits* subsequently also made 
air-tight. z88s Thm-s 30 Nov. 11 About 3 in. of the ensilage 
was found to Ixe mouldy. 

3. attrib. 

Ml luiin. Rnt. Jan. 150 Five separate manufacturers 
advertised ensilage cutters. 1888 Tintt-s 34*July 13/1 Those 
who were prep.'ired to make ensilage staok.s. 

Ensila^fe (e nsiled.:^'), V, [f. prcc. sh.] irans. 
To subject to the ensilage process ; to convert 
into ensilage. Hence E*nsilaged ///. a, 

1883 iVest Chester Pa. Kefiuhiiean VI. No. 37. 4 An en- 
silaged crop. *883 Chamb. Jml. 274 Pease, o.at.s, maize, 
and vetches might oe ensilaged together. 1883 Edin. 

Jan. 149 Preserving green Axlder by ensilaging it. 
Ensilate (e nsilc't), v. [f. Fr. mfiV-tf/* + -ATE.] 
« KNStLAGE V. 

1883 Chamb. Jml. s May, Green forage should be ensilated 
without mixture of any dry substances. 

Ensile (cnsoi-l), v, [ad. F. en$iU-t\ ad. Sp. 
ensilary f. eu~ (see Kn-I) + (see Silo) pit for 
preserving green fodder, repr. L. .urns a. Gr. of/wv, 
crcipor underground granary.] trans. 1 o put (for- 
age) into a silo for preservation ; to convert into 
ensilage. Hcncc Ensiled ppl. a . , Ensiling 2 ;/V. sb. 

1883 Maneh. Exam. 39 Nov. 5/3 Of the 34 tons of grass 
ensiled in June it Wiis calcul:itcd that there was at least 21 
tons avaiinhle for winter use. 1885 Spectator 21 Feb. 249 
T^uceni, red clover, and .spurrey have all been successfully 
ensiled. 1885 Pall Mall G, 29 Apr. 5/1 Alcoholic silage is 
produced hy the artioii of t he cells of the ensiled plants. 
fbid,^ The ensiling of imnmlure fodder. 

Ensile r sec Kn.seel. 

E'nsilist. [f. Enstle ♦- -iht.] One who pre- 
serves his crops by ensilage. 

1883 Hibernia July 103/2 Concrete has been adopted by 
many ensilists. • 

Ensilver : see Kn- i b. 

+ Ensi'ndon, V. Ohs. rare-K [f. En- i + Six- 
Dox.] trans. To wrap in a sindon or linen cloth. 

16^ Davirs Holy Rood I, vi. Now doth this. .SyimKie. . 
Ensindon Him with choicest Draperie. 

Ensine, obs. form of Ensiox, 
tEnsi'se. G/v.-" [var. of Absizk.] 

X7«i z8oo Hailky, Ensise^ quality, stem did word]. 

Ensistemal (ensisto’jnul), a. [f. L. ens/s 
sword + mod.L. stern unty Gr. aripv-ov breast-bone 
-h -AL.] ‘ Relating to the ensiform cartihige ’ (.S>/. 
See. Lex.). 

Enslcy (cnsksi*), zr. [f. En-1 + Sky.] trans. 
To place in the sky or in heaven ; pass. only. 

1603 SuAKS. Meas.for M. 1. iv. 34 , 1 hold you as a thing 
en-skied, and .sainted, a 1^3 Shfnstonk Odes Wks. 1765 
1 . 25S Thou seein'st chang'd ; all $.aintcd, all ensky'd. 1814 
Carv Dante fChandos) 226 Of seraphim he who is most en- 
sky’d. 1858 Patmore Angel in Ho, 136 Thw truth 's a star, 
Too deep-enskied for all to see. 

Henqp Enskie'd ppt. a. 

Mr.s. Jameson Leg. Madonna {x^vP xoq Tlie most 
majestic of the enthroned and ennkiud Madonnas. 

Enslava (ensl^-v), v. Also 7 8 inalave. [f. 
En- * + Slave.] 

1. trans. To reduce to slavery ; to make a slave 
of. Also ahsol. 

1638 Cowley Davideis n. (17x0) I. 348 Enslav'd, and sold 
to Ashur by hi.H Sin.H. 17^ Blacxhtcjnr Comm. (ed. 13) S39 
Much less can it give a n^t to kill, torture, abuse, plunder, 
or even to enslave, an enemy, when the war m over. 1796 
Moxsk Amer, Geog. 1. 377 Prevent them from . . enslaving 
their brethren, of whatever complexion. X867 Praksun 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 50 The ungrateful freodman might be en- 
slaved again. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 348 Scipio . . 
had moved forward from his head quarters at Tunis, plun- 
dering and enslaving as he went. 
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2. transf. and Jig, a. To reduce to political 
‘ slavery \ deprive of political freedom. 

a. s ^3 Phynnk Treacnery (jt Dishy. Papists 11 . 43 (R.) 
Corrupt publicke officers and judges of late times, .have. . 
endeavoured to enslave Imth us and our posterities. 1660 
K. Coke Tnst, Find. x8 A nation may enslave it self by 
its too miflb wit. > S77S Johnson Tax, m Tyr. 64 May with 
the same dirmy endave us. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Pmg. 1 . 
397 Such an army, .was not very likely to enslave five mil- 
lions of Englishmen. 1877 M bs. Olivmant Mahers Fhr. 
X. 341 She [Florence] was enslaved, she, once the freest of 
the free. 

p. X700 Dbvden Fables, Cock 4 Fox 384 Joseph . . Who 
by a dream inslav'd th* Egyptian land, 1787 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Prov. Mass. iv. 435 Confederating, .to inslave the 
Dutch. 

b. In moral or intellectual sense : To render (a 
person) n * slave’ to passion, habit, superstition, etc. 

a. £ 1645 Howell Lett. iii. xxi, Who dolh enclave him- 
self too strictly to words. x8sx Baxtkx in/. Bapt. a8 Those 
whose consciences are not wholly enslaved to their fancies. 
X738 We.si,ev Hymn, From snhence these dire Portents 
around vi, I.et Sin no more my S<mi 1 enslave ! z8ex 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. if. iv. xio All spirits are enslaved 
which serve things evil. 1835 Lytton Zicci 24 , 1 am enslaved 
by her beauty. 1878 Grrkn .Short Hist. vi. § 5 (1882' 315 
Luther declared man to be utterly enslaved by original sin. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 223 His I.atiti, without enslaving 
itself to Ciceronian tyiars . . is singularly forcible and ex- 
pressive. 

. P P>nYLE Occas. R^. tv. viii. 1x675) 318 To which un- 

bridl'd Passions hurry the criminally unhapuy Persons they 
have Inslav'd. 1795 StanhoI'K y Vi/w/Ar, ll. 301 Ple.xsure 
inslaves us by often indulging. 1748 Huro Remarks 
ii'eston's Enquiry Inslavcd to the tenets of a conceited 
philosophy. 

Enslaved (ensU^»*vd\ ppl. a. [f. Kxrlave v. 
•f-K»l.] Reduced to slavery. Also^^^ 

X867 Milton P. L. xi. 797 The conquerd also, and en- 
slav'd by Warr. xysfi C. Lucas Ess. Heaters 11 . 34 Fnance 
and other inslaved countries, xygo Burkk Fr. Rn>. Wks. 
V. 139 The enslaved minister of that captive king. 18x7 
CoLKKinGE .Sibyl. Leas/es, Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion ! 1859 I .r>. liHououiON Ilfily 1 1 . 224 'i'he en- 
slaved subjects of the Ca;snrs. 

Hence Siuila'VAdsMii. 

1847 tn Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enslavement ( ensl^i’vment). [f. Knhlavk V. 
+ -MENT.] 'I’he action of enslaving; the slate of 
being enslaved. 

1693 Sou rii Serm, (1697) Returning to a fresli En- 

slavement to their Enemies. x88x New Monthly Maq. 1 1 . 
136 The unjust enslavement of Italy. 1839 J. Bwknam 
(///A' l, Old and New Logic, shewing how Lord B.'icon de- 
livered the Mind from its »ixio years' Enslavement under 
Aristotle. i «44 Lord Brougham Brit. Const. Introd. 
21 No alternations of enslavement and emancipation. 1849 
Grotk Greece 11. Ixvii, <18621 VI. 67 How lamentably they 
IGrcck philosophers! were hampered by enslavement to the 
popular phrasetjlogy. 

Enslaver (enslt'^i'vaj). [f. Enslavk tj. + -Bit.] 
One who enslaves; esp. the woman by whose 
charms a man is * enslaved *. 

1737 Swift To Sfelia, E^nslavr.rs of mankind ! Base kings, 
and ministers of state. X748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ixv. 
<18041 474 The delicate nerves ot iny fair ICnsUvcr. 1816 
Byron Ch, liar. 111. Ixvii, The earth Forgets.. The en- 
slavers .and the enslaved. x8i8 Prard Poems (1865) II. 
343 Hail, fair Enslaver ! at thy changing glance |{oldnr.ss 
recedes. 1849 Lvtton Caxtons 15 A name, .borne l>y the 
enslaver of Athens. 1856 Whyte- Mf.i.vim.k Kate Coti. iii, 
Young fledglings pining madly fur their enslavers. 

EnBlumber : see En- pre/.^ i a. 

Exmmall (ensmp l), V. rare. [f. En- ‘I -f Small.] 
trails. To make smaller. Hence Ensnia'llod ppl. a. 

1^7 Thomson Laud-ff Book iv. xl. 61a To reconcile my 
previous anticipations with ihe va.stly cnsmallcd rculiuy. 

Ensnare <ensne»‘j), v. Also 6-9 insnaro. 
ff. En- I + Snare.] trans. To catch (animals, etc.) 
in a snare ; to Snakk. Chiefly transf, and fig. to 
entangle (persons) in difficulties ; to entrap, bt imile, 
lure. Also ahsol. 

*594 SiiAKS. Kick. tU, T. iii. 243 That Bottcl’d Spider, 
Whose de.Tdly Web ensn.arcth thee iibout. lyW BKArriK 
Minsfr. n. xxviii, .Spiders cnsn.irc, shak«^s poison, tigers 
prowl. xvSa V. Knox Axj. (18191 E h^* 5fB8 Would rather 
shoot a pheasant or insn.Trc a trout. X836 W. Irving 
torirt 1. 133^ 1'hcsc people .. en.snarc the waterfowl of the 
ponds and rivers. 

transf. cox^Jlg. 1393 Shake. Lucr. 485 Thy hc.Tmy bath 
en.snar d thee to this night. ^ 1597 Hooker Eecl. Pot, v. ix. 
(161 1' T9) 'rh.Tt which hath, .insiiared the iiidgeinentsof sun- 
dry good .. men. 1887 Milton P . L. iv. 717 She ensmar’d 
Mankind with her uure looks. .885 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. Mntt. xxH. t 6 I'hey .sought to insnare Christ. X7R0 
Thomson Autumn 1392 Let thc.se Ensnare the wreicheuTn 
the tolls oi law. 1749 .Smollett Regicide iv, iii, Curse on 
these faithless drops Which fall but to ensnare ! x866 
Freer Regency Anne Austria II. 18 En.snarcd by her 
beauty .tikI so cgrcgiously duped. 1876 Bascrovt Hist. 
LI. S. n. xxxix. 466 A troop of horse, insnared by a false 
guide in an amhush among large trees. 

Hence Enana red ppl, a, 

X643 Milton Divorce 1. xiv. (iSsi) 56 Committing two 
ensn^ed souls . . to kindle one another . . with a hatred in- 
concilcable. X658 J. Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins, nyJS 
The ensnared little creatures, .do lie still. 

Entnarement (ensnco-imcnt). [f. as prec. -t- 
-MKNT.l The action of ensnaring; the state or 
fact of being ensnared; cmcr. that which en- 
snares : an alTurement, enticement, bait. 

18x7 Hieron IVks. (16x9-20) 11. 259 And to beware of in. 
snarement with the desire and loue of cnrildy thing.i. 2849 


■NSOUL. 

Robert.9 Clasds Bibl. 367 The only A»n*dol«« agwnst 
worldly ensnaremenis. 1878 Galr Crt, Gentiht III. 97 
God leaves men to the Blandishments, Allurements, and 
Ensuarenients of an heart-bewitching world. 

Ensiiftrer (ensue**TSM). [f. as prec. 4 *kb.] 
One who ensnares. 

X831 T. May tr. Barclays Mirrour Mindet 1 . 63 They 
account all strangers . . as enemyes & ensnarcni m their 
liberty. X65S J. FtKKAKF.] Agrippds Oce. Philos, 299 The 
Tempters and Ensn.srers have the lust place. 17^1 foHNflON 
Rambler No. 155 F 13 'I'hese cnuiarcrs of the inintl. 

Ensnaring (cnsnc»*rii]), vld. sb. [f. as prec. 4 
-iNoI.l The action of the vb. EnsnaUE. 

x86o K. Coke Pastier 4 .Subj, 97 All the Acts made before 
. .for the ensnaring of the .Subjects. 

Enana'ringv ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That ensnares^ entraps. 

2830 R. Johnson Kittgd. 4 Conmnv. 174 Th’ ensnaring 
Lawes let Crowes goe free, While simple Doves entangled 
bee. 1843 Milton Divorce 11. xiv. (1851 1 98 The debtor . . 
flattered with insufficient and- insmiring tlisch.-irges. a 2704 
T. Browne AVx/iVv IVoman Wks. 1 . s6 G.'iy laughter 
now, then sighs, with an ensnaring tear. x8a6 Miss Mn foku 
iPillngc Scr. 11. (1863) 338 I’he iiisnaring seduciious of the 
tap-room at the King's Head. 

1 J cnceBnBnaxj^ljrflr^frA, in an ensnaring manner. 

»«83 Lynch Self-futprott. vi. 151 'I'ill wi;.iium free us, wc 
are insnaringly and slavishly de|.'cndeiit. 

t En>na’rl. v.^ Obs. Forms : 6 7 ensparle, 
7 fnanarl. [L En-I 4 Snarl trans. 'Fo 
catch or entangle in, or as in, a ' snarl’ or ravelled 
knot. Alsoy?^. 

*593 Nanhi-: ChrisPs T. (16131 148 As an Angler cnsnarlc-tli 
his hooke amongst wi-edes. 1396 Sfenefr E. (>. v. ix. 0 
They would closely him cnsnarle, Ere to his den he back- 
w.ird could rccoylc. 1608 Tofskll Srrfeuts 78a IJntill 
they [Spiders] have throughly insnarled liim within their 
clammy and viscu<is gins. 1855 Gumnall thr. in Arm. 11. 
657 1'hc cnsnarling ourown thonght.s, by thinking to futhont 
tfie bottomlwsc depths of God’s justice, with the short 
cordage of our reason. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Reiig. Appeal i. 
66 The Roman K.m|)ire is ensnail'd in Rome or other War. 

fEnsna^rJ, v:^ Obs.-** [f. En-* f Snarl r.] 
inlr. * To gnash the tceih * (Cockernm 1623). 
Ensoak r see Kn- pref. l 3. 

Ensoap, Ensober : see En- pre/.^ 1 a, 2. 
t EnBOi!gIie» •rA Obs. Fonns : 4on«o3me. 
-soygno, -aoyngne, 5 enaoigne. [a. OF. en- 
soigne, var. of essoigne : stie Ehhoin.] 

1. Excuse, delay r only in phr. wilhflttf ensoigne. 
f 1335 Coerde L. 1.167 Forth they wente, wilhoutcn cn- 

soyne. ClM Sir Ferumb. 945 So l»at cucrcch wilh-outc 
ensuygne liaka-Rlawe hi.i. /bid. 2827 And Gy Answerede 
wib-oute ensoyngne as he him stod afforn. 

2. Embarrassment, inconvenience. 

*475 Carton yawu 42 Certes the sekenesiii is of gn*le en- 
soigne and i)ayne. 

tE&fOl'gno, V. Obs. rare. In 4 ensoyne. 
[ad. OF. ensbignter, f. ensoigne : sec Ksroin.] 
trans. To excuse. 

a X400 Leg. Rood^l?>^^) 132 Mi soiic from l»e schulde beon 
ensoynct. a 2400 Sir Deqrev, 275 There myglit no sege !>« 
cn.soynd I'hut fiiught in the field, 
t £n80*phic, a. Obs. Cabbala, [f. late He b. 
FjC pw t’’« soph ‘no end, infinity’ + -le.] (See 
quot.) 

2693 /’A rV. Trans. XV 11 . Roi The F.nsophick, or Infiiiitf 
World, from which nil the other do spring. 

EUBOroell (ens^usel), v. [a. (JF. ensorcelery f. 
en- (see Kn-I) + sorcckry f. sorcicr Soui^kker.] 
trans. To enchanl, bewitch, fascinate. 

a xOiWvATT in Puttenham Eng. l*oesie in. xix. (Arh.) 232 
Your I’rincely liappcs. .e.nsorccll all the ln-urts Of Christen 
kings. *855 (I. Mi^reoith .Wrfi'. <jl^72) 93 A .sor- 

ceress erisorcelled. 1886 Bi rion Arab. Nts. (Abridge 1 1 
I. 24 The damsel .. whom thi.s gazelle had en.sorcelled. 

Hence Enso'roelling ppl. a. 

1883 Payne tfxu Nts. III. 104 His eyes were more eiLsor- 
cclliiig than H.-iruiil and M.iront. 
tEnSO'rde, 2^. Obs. rare 

a 25x8 Skelton Col. C/ouic ar^s.i; Fns.->rdyd with the 
wavy.s savage wode, Witlioiit our .shypin: be 1 are, it is lykely 
bra.st. 

t EnSOTdidf <7. Obs. rare \ • SoliniD. 

28*7 77 Fei.tham ResoEu's 1. iv. 5 V'icr .. in her hared 
skin, or her own en.sordid rags ! 
t BmoTTOW, V. Obs. Also 4 inaorwe-u. 
[ME, insonoe.n. f. \:i - + soixcen Sorrow 7./ ; in 
1 6th c. independently f. En- •+ Sorrow jA] a. 
intri To be in pain or sorrow ; to sorrow, b. 
trans. To render sorrowful ; to .innoy, distress. 

138a WycMK Rom. viii. 23 F.rh creature insorwith, and 
chiTdith, or worchiih with aiigwis, til ^it. x^ Nashe 
Christ's T. (1613) 7.8 Ti» the ♦•ns«jrrowing the frcmtieni of 
.sinne. 2603 Kldkio iii. iii. ( 1632 < 46 The body 

. .is wasted, and ensorrowed. 

f EnsoTte, Obs. [f. ICn-I -f Fr. sort spell !— 
L. sort-em lotj trans. '1 o enchant, bewitch. 

1475 C.vx ruN Jason 135 Ymagincd lyghtly that Medea 
hadde ensorted or hewicched him [Jason]. 

Ensonl, insoul (cn-, insdwl), v. [f. E»*i + 

Soul.] 

1. trans. To put or take into the soul ; to unite 
with the soul ; t ftfl- to be absorbed into, become 
part of, the (Divine soul). 

18^3 Karl M ancii. Al Month (1836) aox They laboured . . 
to tnsoule themselves in God. 2851 Bp. Patrick Fun, 

26 -a 
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Serm. in y. Smith's Sel. Disc. ^44 H« had, incorporated, 
shall I Miy, or insouled all principle« of justice and right* 
eousness. 1799 Souriiav Ef^. Eclog.^ tic. Poet. Wks. III. 
175 Only in some few faithful memories liisoul'd. s88i 
](aix:ravk Visions Eng. 33;| insoul ua to the nobler part, 'llie 
chivalrous loyalty of thy life and word ! 

2 . To infuse a soul into; to fill with 'sour. 
Also, to dwell in, animate, as a soul. 

sdsa W. Diennie Glance at Theoph. in Denlowcs Theoph.^ 
The hallowed air Seems all ensould with sweet Perfume. 
tSja Hlachw. Mag. XXXI. 653 He ensouls all dead insen* 
sate things. 1841 4 Emekson Ess. Love Wks. (Cohn) I. 78 
The soul is whullv embodied, and the body^ is wholly en* 
souled. sSto G. Macdonau) Sir Gibbic I. xii. 177 The one 
visible symnol informed and ituiouled of the eternal. 1888 
C. Goke Ministry Chr. Ch. 34 An organism ensouled 
by the indwelling word. 

Hence Bnsou'led fpl. a. ; Ensou'ling ppl. a. 

18. . Nai.Encycl. I. 901 Christ w.is fv(ra,nro<r, ‘ incarnate', 
but not !a^v\o^ * insouled ’. i86g Dkapkm Intel/. DesfeL 
Europe iv. 71 He (Thales) taught that the world is an in* 
souled thing. s8a6 Elac/nv. Afag. XX. 49a Infinitely pene* 
trating^eiisouliiig. 1868 Cushnkli. Sertn. Living Snbj. 
4U The Word itself became the ensouling principle. 
jBnBODg, obs. variant of £vj{N»0N(j. 

Ensound: sec £n< preP 2. 

Ensourge : variant of Inbuuge. Obs. 
Ensoyne, obs. form of EIksion. 

Eosoyne, >8oygne» variants of p:ns(>ionk. 
Enspangle, Ensparkle: see Em- prep i b. 
t Enspa'Cialf adv. and a. Ohs. [Phrase in 
s^ctalf OFr. en especial.'] 

A. adv. Especially. B. adj. Especi.!!. 

ngjo Lu. Bkrnkrs Arik. Lyt. Eryi. (1814^ 34 She that 
fro hensfurth wyl be your cnspccyall loner and iretide. <534 
WiirrriNTOM Tuilyes Offices 1. 11540) 26 Ayde of this lyfe is 
due to them enspecynll. 

tSllBpeeTf V. Ohs. rare" In 5 en.spere. 
[f. En-* -t-SfEEB.] To cnmiirc. Const. ^ 

<ri440 Ccsia Eom. Ixix, 317 (Harl. MS.) The Etnperuur 
cu^red of the prioress. 

Enspell : see PIn- preP i b. 

Ensphere (ensi 1 <»'i ,z^. Also 7 en-, in8phear(6, 
7-9 insphoro. [f. En-* + Si'Iikbe ] 
tl. To place in a (celestial) * sphere*. 

1615 Val. IVelsktH. H hj Kicrnul peace insphear 
ihy soul, and inuutiL it to the stars. 16^ Mm.ton Comns 3 
Where those immortal shapes Of bright aereal spirits live 
inspheard. 

2 . To enclose in, or as in, a sphere ; to encircle, 
enclose. Also^^. 

1816 Chapman HomeVs Hymns^ To Ifertnes 3^4 Ilis 
amole shoulders in a cloud enspher'd Of fieric chVimsine. 
ct^ Dbvmm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 13 As that high 
circle, which the rest enspheres, a 1634 Chapman Sonn. 
iii, None like Horner hath the world enspher'd, ICarth, sens 
and heaven fix'd in hi;* verse. ^ 1648 JluHKicK Uesper,^ To 
tiin^ on Taking Leicester^ Victory do’s rest, Enspher'd 


with palm on your triuinpluint crest, xlto Mrs. Bkownino 
I. 345 The cl ........ 

[878 T. IIari: 

pletcly ensphered by the fog. 


ie.ar strong stars . . insphere Our habit.-i- 
" il. 93 Being com- 


Poems i. ^ „ 

tion. 1878 T. IIakdv Hand Eihelberta 


b. To contain as a sphere does. 
x6ia Donnr I'degy Mrs. Drury, und Anniv. 78 Wk.s. 
iS7» I. 1J3 Sliee whose eyes ensphear'd .Slur light inough, 
t' have luMe ihe souili control!, .the star-full northern pule. 

3. fo make into a sphere, give spherical form 
to. Also fig. 

1840 T. Cabf.w Poems^ Obsetf. Lady A . Hay, Virgiris . . 
Shull draw thy picture. .One shall enspliearc thine eyes, 
i8sa H. Rogers Eel. Faith ■ 1853' *4 His true emblem is the 
licdgchog ensphered in his prickles. 1856 Mrs. Bkowninu 
Aur. Leieh i. ick-*; Win) , . turning grandly on his central 
self Ensphered himself in twenty perfect ycur.s. 

Hence Znapha-remont, Saaphe-zing vhl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

lilMkiu. Afag. L. 153 Man’.s belief, .received by hU- 
torictradition and customary en.’^phereitient. x868 Bi;.shnfi.i. 
Serm. Living Subj. 13 A visible insphering in flesh. 1858 
Brni.owks Theoph. iv. xxii, Twining Embraces with 's en* 
sphearing arm of love. x8^ M arson Ess. 3 Detnls 73 The 
ei^hering atmosphere and the .storms that rage in it. 

Enspice : see En- prep 1 b. 

Enspire, Enspirit, obs. ff. iNHrtKK, Inspirit. 
Enspiritnalise 'enspiTiti»abiz), V. rare. 
[f. En-* + SpiiiiTiTAbiZB V.] irans. To give a 
spiritual character to. 

x888 Siiortiiouhk Sir Percival iii. 85 fA building] En* 
spiritualised, it seemed to me, by the fleeting clouds that 
swept over the sky. 

Enspisse : see Inspis*(B. 

Enstable: sec En* pre/.^ 2. 
t Ensta'ff, V. Ohs.- ® [f. En- * + Staff.] /rans. 
To put (a flag) on a staff ; to hoist. 

^11 Florio, Alberdre. .also to enstafle os a. .banner. 

Enstage: see E.v- prep 1 a. 

Enstall, enstalmont : see Instal, -mbvt. 
Enstamp renstx-mp), V. Also 7-8 instamp, 
[f. En-* + Stamp v.] To stamp, imprint (marks, 
hgurcs, etc.) on anything. Also /f^. 

x8ii Sfkko Hist. Gt Brit. v. vi, 31 Cunobelinc (for so 
upon his comes his name is in.stamped). /bid. v. vi. (1632)32 
■” i'^stamped of hiin,‘ c 1830 Jackson Creed tv. 

H *- 135 There must be such a correspondence as 
IS between the character and the letter ensturaped. i8S3 
(jAt AK6R Vit^. Annot. Jer. to6 A natural ijower enstampM 
on iliem byGod theiisCreator. 1708 C. Mather Adagn. Ofcr. 

of ‘h' 


*753 Celibt^’ji^ Nature is a system. , 


imtamned with the goodness of the Deity. Hhv/GtHtl. Mag. 
XCVII. It. 33 Our Gray liad Itkcwue enstamped upon his 
imagination the forms and shadows of things whicii are pre* 
sented to us in this visible creation. xftM Singleton Virgil 
I. 86 The ploughman . . on his cattle hath enstamped the 
brand. 

Hence ZnBtAinpBd ppl. a. 

1997 Haniel Cio. tVars vt. xxxvii, Make, thatinstamped 
Characters may send Abroad to Thousands, Thousand Men's 
Intent. 

Bnstar, enstate : see Inhtar, Jnstatb. 
Eutatite (e nstatoit). Alin. [f. (Jr. hardr^Jis 
adversary (from its refractory nature) + -ite.] A 
variety of diallagc, tinted variously from greyish- 
or greenish-white to olive-green and brown. 

,*«S7C. SiiEPARU Afin. 495 Eiistatite . . in pri.Hm.s resem- 
bling pyroxene or scapolite. 1879 Kuti.kv Stud. Kochs x. 
120 Enstatitc also affords two other directions of less ikt* 
feet cleavage. 

Hence Bnstati tio a.[ + 

1885 Getd. Mag. Feb. { Title of Article), The Knstatitic 
Lavas of Eycott Hill. 

tElLMtee*Pvt'- Obs.rare-^. [F.En-I + STEEP*/.] 
trans. To immerse, station under water. 

1804 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 70 Congregated Sands, Traitors 
ensteep'd, to enclugge the guiltless Keele. 

! Enstock, enatomaoh; sec En- prep a. and b. 
tEliarto*re« Ohs. Also 4 enatoore, 4 7 
instore. [Probably two formations: (i) var. of 
Astork V., influenced by L. instaurdre to fit nj), 
repair, re.store ; (2) f. En- * + Store sb. or v . ; 
but the two cannot be accurately distinguished in 
the examples.] 

1 . trans. To renew, repair (transl. L. instaurare). 

1388 WvcLiK a Kings xii. 5 And cnstooie thei the cover 

yngis of the hows. — lizek. xxxvi. 10 Ruynousc thingis 
shain be instorid, or maad a)ein. — Tiphes. i. 10 For to 
instore [1388 enstorc] .ille thingis in Crist. — Rom. xiii. g If 
there be uny othir inaundeiiient, it is instorid or enclosid 
(Vulg. ins/aura/nr] in this word. 

2 . 'lb fit up, provide, store W///. Also const, o/. 

C1450 I.ONELICM Grail xxxv. 585 And for hi.s Manor.. 
Enstored ful wel it was. 1494 in Blyth Hist. Notices 4 
Rec. Fiucham (1863) 155 Enstorcil with all iny catuil of 
shepe. x5oa Arnolds Chron. (1811) 315 He [the Kcix:rJ 
shal yelde to the eycr whan so he come to ful age all his 
lande in.storcd of hu.sbondry. ^ 3597 Payne l Batt day's Ju- 
gurth 98 Thys castle was . . instored with men, wepyrn, 
vitayle^, .Tnd wjlh all other ordinauiice. 1997 Daniki. Civ. 
H'ares m. xxxii, He that is with life and will instor'd, 
Hath for revenue iiiough. a 1633 M unday F/Wo .S‘irW>y 
Examples 79 Of mony and riches sufficieniiy instored. 

Ell 8 t 3 nd*t, tf. Ohs. Forms: 5 enstreit, 6 
enstrolghte. [f. En-* + Strait a.] tram. 
*= Straiten, a. To make narrow, b. To bring 
into straits or diflicultie.s. 

c 1479 tr. T. A Kempis' imit. 1. xxiv, Coiieitouse men shul be 
enstreited wi|» mo.s! wrecchid node. 1981 in W. H. Turner 
.Select Rec. Ox/. 413 'I'u enstreighte or make norrowc the 
way. 

t EnatraiHieni V. Obs. rare. [f. En *1 •¥ 
.Straiten.] irans. a. To make strait or narrow ; 
to curtail (property), b. 'lb bring into straits ; to 
put under constraint. 

* 59 ® Paysk Pcscr. Irel. (1841) 11 He hath already to 
nlesiire his count rie instraightned his demcanc.s. x8x8 
lloi.TON Floras 11. xvii. (1636) 142 But the Koiiians had cn- 
.straitned her before she w^ aware (hereof. 

t Enstra-nge, V. obs. Also 5 enstraunge. 
[f. PJn-* f Strange.] trans. a. 'lb remove far 
from. b. To make strange or a stranjger to. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 253/2 She was a.s ftr eiihtruungcd 
fro the paync of tlie flesshe as she wa.s fro corrupcion of her 
body, a 1783 Shcnstonk Elegus xix. 55, 1 smile, but 
from a soul eiistrung’d to peace. 

+ Enstrangle, Ohs. rare-^. [var. of 
TCmtranglr, 0 ^\] trans. 'To strangle. 

rx4oo Maundf.v. xviii. (1839) 194 Whan thei ben thus 
enstianglcd, thei eten here Fleschc. 

tEnstreHgth^ z/. Ohs. [f. En- »+ Strength.] 
trasts, 'Fo endow with strength, strut iglhcn. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 123/2 Thy's vyncent wan tor- 
mented for to dwcllc wyth God. .he was beten to Ite.en* 
Ktrcnztlied. 

tEiiBkreii^lien,^'- Ohs. [f. En-i+Stbength- 
EN.] tram. 'I o strengthen, make strong. 

>530 Lelanu itin. 1 1. 75 A fainose Toun or Ca.steile npoti 
a very Torre or Hiile, wuiiderAilly en.strcngthcnid of na- 
ture. 1939 Proclam. Hen. Vi II In Fruude /list. Eng, III. 
366 Untfl^ such time as they, castrengthened, may be able 
to go ill like pace with them. 1854 C^ikaink Dianea ii. 163 
Enstrengthening himsclfc to receive that soule which by 
the right of Love he .supposed belonged 10 him. 
Enstruct, obs. form of iNSTRUor. 

Enstuff: see En- prep 3. 
tEnatyle^v- Obs. Also 7 enstile. [f. En-* 

4 Style sb. or ?/.] trans. To style, denominate. 
*^ B* JoNsoN Cynthrds Rev. v. viii. 30 Our eye doth 
reade thee (now enstil'd) our Crites. 1683 Vox Graculi in 
Brand Pop. Aniig. (1870) I. 38 Vulgarly cnstiled Shrove 
Tuesday. 18^ Sanderson Serm. (1681) IL X12 Why the 
Apo.stle should chuse to enstile Almighty (Jod from these 
two (attribute^ of Patience and of Consolation. 1848 Her- 
rick I/esPer., Obtron'sPal. 92 By some enstyl’d Theluckic 
omen of tlie child. 

t SntiZ'ablef V. Obs. [f Ensue v. 4 -able; for 
the sense cf. conformable, suitable.] That logically 
ensues ; likely to result* 


9V8Ufl. 

1948 Gest Pr. Masse 93 An issue, .resonable anld] en- 
sumile. It i.s nothiag eiuuable. because the apostles sacri- 
ficed, they sacrificed Christos ixxlye and bluud. X639 J. 
Hayward Banish'd Vitg. 183 Which they would not have 
done, if they had but considered or foreseene their ensueable 
inconveniences. 

tEnSU'aaoe. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 --ANCK.] The 
fact of ensuing. 

x6^ Earl Monm. tr. Bentivogiio's H ist. Relat. 11^ Upon 
the iiisuancc of peace, and due observation of all things on 
this side the line. 

t Emvaat, a. Obs. rare—K [f. Ensue 21.4 
-ANT. Cf, OFr. ensiwant.] Appropriately follow- 
ing, 8 e(]nent to. 

xSl^ PuTTENiiAM Enr. Pocsie 11. x. [xi.l (Arb.T 104 If . . 
the maker do . . make nis dittic sensible and eusuaiit to the 
first verse in good reason. 

Ensucket : sec En- preP 2. 

Ensue (eiisi^'bf/. Fonn.s: 5-7 en8ew(e, 5 en- 
aiewe, -yew, 5-6 insue, 6 insew^e, 6-7 inahow, 
5 - ensue, [ad. OF. ensiw-, ensu-f stem of ensivre^ 
emuivre (mod.F. ensuivre), corresp. to Pr. en- 
seguir, It. inseguire 1.,. insequPre, h. insequi 
lo jjursue, follow close upon, f. in (see In-) 4 
to follow.] 

tl. irans. To follow in (a person's steps); lo 
follow (a leader, etc.). Obs. 

? a 1900 Flower iVoinanhede in Pol. Rel, 4 L. Poems 43 
Whos Ktcpcs glade to ensue Ys eueri woman in their degre. 
1909 Hawes Examp. Virt. xiii. 35$ And xv. ladyes her dyd 
ensue. 1596 Si'ENSEr F. Q. iv. ix. 5 Whom straight the 
Prince en.suing in together far'd, a x6a6 Bp. Andnewk-s 
Serm. 147 All that have ensued the steppes of their faith, 
b. absol. and intr. 

c 1500 Nexv Not-br. Mayd 235 , 1 must ensue Where fortune 
doth me lede. XS13 Dol'glas ffilneis 11. xii. [xi.] 77 Neir at 
our hak Crewse, my .spous ensewis. a 1977 S*** **’• Smith 
Commxo. Eng. 1 1C33) 56 Which pricketh forward to ensue in 
their fathers steps. 

t2. 'lb follow the guidance of (a fierson, 
etc.) ; to imitate (an example) ; to follow (inclin- 
ation, ))n.ssion, etc.), conform to (.advice, orders). 

1430 Lvno. Chron. Troy 11. x, 1 am so dull certayne that 
I lie ofiri Guido ensewe. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 47 Tho 
philosophres ensieweth better Plato than Ari.stotle. C 1900 
J-Wtr. Gd. .Seroaunis in Poet. Tracts (1842) 7 Seruauntes 
ought not lo ensue Theyr owne wylL 1930 Proper Dya- 
loge (1863) 33 In this they ensued Christes lawyng and his 
doctrine. 1541 Ei.vot Image Gov. 13 All honourable 
women ensued the Empresses^ exuuiiiple. 1999 Daviks ^w* 
mort. Soul (1876) I. 99 While these receiv’d Opinions 1 
ensue. 

t b. Of things : 'fo take after, correspond lo. 
13^ Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. i. Frol. (1495) sThe propritees 
of tnynges iblowe and ensewe their substaunccs. 193^-4 
Act 25 J/en. VIII, c. 21 $ 19 An orriennnee .. insewitig 
niuche the otdc auncient customes of this realme in I hat 
behnlfe. x6a8 Cokk On Litt. 13 a. The recompense shall 
ensue the loss. 

1 3 . 'fo follow with the intention of overtaking ; 
lo pursue. Obs. 

* 5*3 Bradshaw .St. Werburge 1. 1079 This venerable 
prynce ensuynge this great harle upproched to his cell. 
*5891.. SanfoKD tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 125 b, To ensue 
them that flee. 

b. fg. To follow or seek after, strive to obtain, 
aim at. arch. Also f intr. with after. 

1483 Caxton Cato ah, F.schewe alle vyres and ensiewe 
vertue. 193$ CovERDALE Ps. xxxiii. 14 Let him seke peace 
and ensue it. 184a Rogers Naantan To Rdr. § a To affect 
and ensue the nicanes of it owiic safety. 1799 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. II. 119 For him I desire to ensue courage. 1874 
Moki.ev Compromise{\^\) 1 13 'J'hcy have sought truth and 
ensued it. 

t 4 . To follow out (a plan, course of life, pro- 
fession, etc.) ; to follow up (a train of thought), 
'pursue* (a subject;. Also catachr. to spend (a 
period of life). Obs. 

1909 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. xii. But that in joye you 
may your youth ensue. 1931 Ei.vot 0(n>. 1. iv. (1883) I. 28 
Semblable ordre will I ensue in the fourmynge the gcntill 
wittes of noble inclines children. * 3 ®* Lamdarde Eiren. 
11. iv. (1602) 136 , 1 will ensue that also. 1990 Spenser Ep. 
Sir John Norris, And Pracedent of all that armes ensue. 
a 16x3 Overbuky a fVi^ttdjB) 172 They are not paulcd 
with insuing idle cogitations. 

1 6 , tram. Of an event, state of things, portion 
of time, portion of a book or discourse: To 
follow, succeed, be subsequent to. Also of per- 
sons : To succeed (some one) in an office, or in the 
performance of an action. Chiefly implying int- 
mediate sequence : To come next to. Obs. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 20 1 5 By the space of ij monethes 
next eiisuyng any of the seid festis. xS4M in W. H. Turner 
Set. Rec. Oxford 168 'Hie feust . . next insuying the date 
berof. x^gxHwsCaluine onGen. 159 How long it was 
ere that the flood insued the creation of the world. iMi 
Sprnrer Teares Mnses 54 And let the rest in order thee 
eiiiicw. 1609 Bp. B ari.ow A nsw. Nameless Catholic 16 What 
are these Aggreeuances. . that, .ensued that desperate Plot ? 
i6xa Drayton Pely^olb. xxiv. (1748) 360 Him Erkenwald 
ensues th’ £&st-Eng1ish Offa's son. 1849 Seldrn Laws 
Eng. (1739) Pref. 8 For three hundred yeora next ensuing 
the Normans. 

b. intr. Of a portion of time, part of a book 
or discourse : To be subsequent. Of an event, 
a state of things : To occur or arise fubsequently. 
Chiefly implymg immediate succession. Cf, £n« 
sumo ppl, a. 
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The phrase nejrt ensuimgt now somewhat pleonastic, is 
4till in formal use with reference to dates. 

1485 Caxtqn Chas. Gt. 5 Thre portyea by chapytres en> 
syewyng declared. <494 Fabyan 5 llie Cronycle shall 
ensewe, In his dewe ordre. xgaS 7 >r/. £ln>r. «Suneea) V. 
265 To be di^sed in roaner and forme that en&uyeth. 1559 
in P’icnry*s Anat. (x6d8j App. iii, i3() Gouemors of the sayd 
hoapytalles for the yere now next insuynge. 15^ Powkl 
Lloyd's Csuttbria 91 The yeare ia.suing. igpt in Picton 
L'j^ool Munic. Rec, (1B83) 1 . 06 The copie of w^''* said 
I<etter ensueth. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 991 Now dreadful 
deeds Might have ensu’d. 1669 Bunvan Holy Citie 195 
These and the 'words ensuing. 1709 Stkklb & Swift 
Taller No. 74 F ii On Saturday the 15th of October next 
ensuing, xyap T. Cook£ Tales. Proposals^ etc. 36 Bleak 
Winds and Slontis ensue, they [the Flowrs] droop, liiey dy. 
1770 Langhornk Plutarch (1879^ I. 904/1 Several skirmisheH 
ensued in the diflicult passes. 1866 KiNtiSLEv llerew. xvii. 
3 i 6 Conversations ensued thereon between Baldwin and his 
courtiers. 

t o. In pr.ppU , ; In succession, " running Ohs. 
rare. 

*583. Stocker Hist, Civ, IVarres Lowe C. 1. ^ 107 b, 'J'hen 
they should giue two nighu ensuing at midnight a signe 
with fire, etc. 

6. fa. Iratts. To follow as a result or conse- 
quence ; to result from. Ohs. 

I«[X4 Bamclav Cyf. 4* Uplondyshnu (1847^ p. xivi, Surfet en- 
suin g gluttony. zs86 Dkant Horace* .Sat. 11. A viij. Such 
lyke blame riiat doth ensue outragiouse spenee. 1607 ’lop- 
KKI.1. Herpeuts (1653)701 The accidents that follow, are like 
to those which ensue the bitings of Vipers, a 1677 Barrow 
Strut. (Wka. 1716) I. x By peace [may be meant] the con- 
tent. .en.suing such a course of actioiLs. a 1754 Fielding 
CouversaiioH Wks. 1784 IX. 364 Nor would any incon- 
venience ensue the admittance of .such exceptions. 

b. tulr. To follow as a result ; to result. Const. 
'\hy^from^ of, on. upon. 

x^3 Caxton Cato B iij, The grete iniiliilude of synnes 
whydie ousucth and coinclh therof. i^S E. Lui-: in Ellis 
Orig. I.ett. Scr. iii. 11 . 71, 1 need nut advertise your Grace 
what infection & r].angcr may ensue hereby. 1398 Bark-! 
CLfeV /'V/if. Man uft^i), The service of (Jod, whereof en* 
sucth the enjoying of his heavenly kingdonic. a 1700 
Dkyuen Ovias Met. xii. Wks. i8ai XII. 167 From the 
wound ensued no pur))le AoikI. 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 318 What devast.'ttion might not ensue were the 
elephant . .as fierce . . as the tiger. 1837 Philos. 

138 I 3 ecoin{)osilion of water will, of course, ensue, unci 
hydrogen will be evolved. 1850 Tfnnysov /« Mem. cxvii, 
That out of di.stanc:c might ensue Desire of nearness doubly 
hweet. 

^ To proceed, issue from. 

*599 Mahston Sco. I'illattie 11. vii. 208 Soules of men, 
from that grc.'it sotile ensue. 

7 . intr. To follow as a logical conclusion. 
Usually impers. with virtual subject- clause, rare 
in mod. use. 

1581 Ii.\MiiAKi)K T'.iren. iv. iv. 399 It docth of ncccssitie 
ensue, that he, etc. 1600 Siiakm. A. 1 *. L. 1. iii. ji Doth 
it therefore ensue that, you should louc his .Sonne doerelie ? 

Ensuer Ccnsi/roj\ rare. [f. Ensue v. + -er,] 
One who ensues, a follower, 

1550 Pavnki. Notable Sayings Script, Dcd. Ep., Diligent 
ensuers of his will and steps. ' Btackw. Mag. 736/2 The 
poor ensuer of the peiice. 

Bnsning, [f. as prec. + -tn« b] The 

action of the vb. Ensue, in various senses. 

ts6i Norton 8: Sackv. Gorlmluc i. i, In right ensuynge of 
your life. tgSz J. Belt. Jladdon's Ansio. Osor. loj b, 'I'hc 
ensuyng of whose studious industry we donut neglect. 1605 
Verstegan IJec. Intell, viii. (1G28) 242 A iust insuing ol the 
vse of reason. 

EnsniM (ensi^ itj), ppl. a. etc. [f. Enrue 
V. + -INO A. ppl. adj. 

1 . In various applications of the sense of Ensue 
V. 5. a. ('oming afterw.ards, subsequent, posterior 
in time or order ohs.'). b. Immediately subse- 
quent, coining next ; also next ensuiny^. c. That 
is shortly to happen, approaching, imminent. 

a. *604 Dekker King's Entertainm. 270 'I'o a more j 
royall and serious ensuing entertainment. t6io Beaum. 

& Fl. Maid's Trag. iv. i, A great example of their justice 
To all ensuing eyes. x6s^ -77 Kki.tiiam Kesohies i. xxiv.43 
Men, rather than they will want insuing memory, will be 
spoken by the branded Statue. 1680 Life Edw. 1 1 in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (i793> 49 A perfect mirror, wherein ensuing 
kings may see, etc. 

b. x6xi Rich Honest, 184 4)20 What coiiccipt lhave 

. . I will partly make manifest by this insuing circumstance. 
1897 Dryuen Eire. Georg. 1. 11a Th’ ensuing Season, in 
return, may bear The bearded product of the Golden Year. 
*747 Wesley Prim. (1762) Introd. 97, 1 have had j 

many Opportunities of trying the Virtues of the ensuing j 
Remedies. Z 766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxviii, For the three | 
ensuing days 1 was in a state of anxiety. 1875 Scrtvf.ner i 
Led. Grk. Test, it In the two next ensuing I..ectures. 

0* *603 Knolles Hist. Turks (16381 306 By the small 
number of their army divining their ensuing overthrow. 
*678 T raus, Crt. Spain ti. 158 There is appearance of an 
ensueing rupture. *734 Grub .St. Jrnl. 3 May 4/3 J'he en- 
suing Elections of Members to serve in parliament. z8a8 
Sco-iT F. M. Perth xxxiii, lo make some arrangements 
for the ensuing combat. 

2 . In sense of Ensue v. 6 : Resulting. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 III. 75 To guard 
you safe from all ensuing danger. 1640 Milton Apol. 
Ssnoct. (185*' *90 Th®*** manifest crimes serve to bring forth 
an ensuing good. 166$ Karl Rothes in Lauderd. Papers 
(188^1. 310 To prevent ffurdier tnshowieng danger, 
t B. fph. {QpMAVprep.). With respect to. Ohs. 
xft43-M Pacitt Heresiogr. (ed. 6) 30X Ensuing this voice, 
we sfe that St. Peter calls it, etc. i 


+ Enrainglyt Ohs. [f. PiNauiNa ppl a. 
+ -LY^*.] In an ensuing manner, a. Congru- 
ously, fittingly, b. In due order or sentience. 

< sgio Barclay J/rVr. Good Mann, (1570) A ij, After mine 

e. state M y stile and my writing ensuingly to sounde. a 1333 
Moke On the Passion Wks. X3ai/’z Linked and cheined 
ensewinglye together. 1336 J. Hevwooo Spider k K. xxxi. 
X12 What waie was had fcnstieth cnsuingly. 

II En suite swf ‘t, Er. an 8Hrt)| adv. So as 
to form a ‘ suite* or set : see Suite. 

Ensulphur: see En- i pref, 1 b. 
t EnsnTanoa. Ohs. exc. in form Insubance. 
[a. OF. enscurance : see Enhukb v. and -ance.] 

1 . The action of ensuring or making certain ; 
concr. a means of ensuring. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 143 Were Kome menR Petitions 
to men, as non-.scnsicall a.s their Prayers to God, they would 
iiecci no other eiLsurancc of their denial!. t688 Objection 
agst. Repeal Penal Laws k Tests 16. I will never seek or 
value an F.nsurance by Oaths and Tests. 

2 . Betrothal. Cf. Ensure v. 4. 

1469 .Maug. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 601 II. 340, I 
have non veryktiowlcche of your ensuruunce. 

3 . Comm. The securing against loss in return 
for a fixed payment ; ^ Inmuhancr. 

i66t 'J'. Mun Eng. YV/'/tx. <i664>6 To he well acquainted 
with the laws.. of the Ensnrance oflice. Mrq. 

H alifax 0 '.), There will l>e no ensur.'incc hereto make you 
amends, as tliere i.s in the c:ase of fire. 1733 in Johnson. 

t EllS1l*ra]iC6r> Ohs. Also 7 -8 iusurancer. 
[f. ENdURANCK y -ER.] He who or that which 
givc.s assurance or confidence. 

1663 Stili.incfu Grounds Prot. Ketig. 162 Our Ensur- 
ancer in the main Principle of Faith concerning t he Scrip- 
tures being the Word of God, is Afiostulical 'rraditiun, 

t EnSUTe, a. Ohs. rarc^' *. [a. AF. ensur. f. 
<?«- (see F.n- 1 ) + sur Sure ; but perh. to be taken as 
phrase en .ntr in a state of security.] Sure, confident. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) i8 In )>is world is hard auen- 
ture : Who.so ficiof is moost ensure, Sunncsl schal he be 
schamed and schent. 

Ensure (c;nju»'j\ v. Forms : 5 ensuer, -Eower, 
4- euauro. See also Inhurr. [ad. AK. enseurer. 

f. en- (see En-I)4-OF. seur (mod.F. sfir') sure: 
the AF. vb. may be regarded as an alteration of 
OF. asscurer to Ahhure. 

The word freq. occurs in individual MSS. of Chaucer, but 
the. Ijelter attested renefing in these paKsagex is app. assure. 

'rite form Insure is properly a mere variant of ensure. 
and still occasioimtly up{>ears in all the surviving senses. In 
gcner.al u.snge, howevei, it is now litiiited to the financial 
sense (with reference to ‘insumnee’ of life or property', in 
which the form ensure w wholly ohsolctc..J 

ti. Irans. To make (a person) mentally sure ; 
to convince, render confident. Followed by 
suhord. clause. Chiefly pass, and reft. Ohs. 

e 1500 Melnsine 68 'Phey were ensured that they wold & 
.sought but good.^ 1568 Grafton Chron, Hen. V. II. 495 
The French i^neinies. .ensured iheiiiseivestugaiiie. .whatso* 
ever before they had lost. 1674 N. Fairfax Hulk 4 Selv, 147 
That the body do not lock up [souls] there for the s.ikc 
of its hardfustness or closeness, ivc arc ensured, 

2 . To give security to, pledge one’s faith to 
(a person) lor the execution of a promise. Ohs, 

141a Lvixi. Pilgr, Soivle iv. xxxviii. 11859) 6.3* I en-sure 
you fcythrully, 1 slwll bryiigeyou to a place where ycxhallc 
sene h yin. 1557 A'. > 4 r/ 4 wr (Copland) ii. xiii, Here I en- 
sure you by the faithe of my body ncucr to departe. 

1 3 . To pledge one’s credit to (a person) ; to tell 
(a person) confidently that (something is true). 

c. 1383 ('haucer /.. G. IV. 3115 Ariadne. 1 swcrc & yow 
ensure 'I'his sevens >er 1 h.ive youre servaiint lie. c 1450 
H ky / rant be a Nun 364 in E, E. P. (1862) 147 So God me 
-spede, I yow ensewer, Kllys yowre habyte ys no trew token. 
1483 Caxton CVi/<» C iiij, I cn.Mire you that it i.s trouthc. 
*534 Bd. BhRNF.i<s6V//r/. /? 4 . M. Aurel. ( 1546) Z viij, I ensure 
the, the wnnne in the t)'mhre. .doth not somiiche domage. 
164s Fuller Holy 4 Prop. St. iv. xv. 314 She arivisrd him 
rather to marr)', ensuring him that no Lady iii tbo land., 
would refuse hiiiL 

1 4 . To guarantee (a thing) (o a jicrson ; to 
warrant (a fact). Const, to or dat. Ohs. 

1460 in Pol. Ret. 4 /.. Poems ti866) 62 Nay, that I you 
ensure. 1483 Caxton Gold, Ix-g. 424/1 'I’cstcfycng and 
ensuryng that the holy man fiacre was fill of wicked & euyl 
arte. 13^ Rov .SVv/., I durst ensure the one ihynge. 1733 
Nfai. Hist. Pur it, II. 574 All which he cn.sured upon nis 
roy.il wohI. 

t b. 'I'o guarantee (an expense). Ohs, 

*738 Johnson Let. Cave in Boswell (1887) I. 122 And 
since the e.\pense will be no more, I shall contentedly in- 
sure it. 

1 6. To engage ^ a person) by a pledge or contract, 
c 1400 Roivland 4 O. 160 He e.s ensurrde to myn erne & 
mee. 1440 J. Shirley Vethe K. ^ames (1818) 9 Yn the 
liume wi.se bene ye hworne and ensurid to kepc 3’oure pepie. 

tb. esp. 'I o engage by a promise of marriage, or 
(rarely) by marriage itself; to liclroth, espouse. 
Cf. Assure 4. Ohs, 

c 1430 Lonelich Grail lU, 1019 So that ensured thanne 
bothc they were, And for the Manages they ordeyned 
there. ZU3 Ln. Bkrnrrs Froiss. I. axX, /leading. Howe the 
yonge eric of Flaunders ensured the kynges doughter of 
Engiande. c 1330 — Artk. Lyi. Bryt. (1814) 237 1 -et vs , . 
sende for the archbysshop, to thentent to ensure you to> 
gyther. ^1330 Chrkb matt. i. 18 After his mother Mari 
was ensured to Joseph. Bp. Watson Set*. Sacram. 
xxviii. 177 When the two partie.s . . haue sayde these 
woordes, then bee they ensured and iiietly married together. 


t6o6 G. W[oodcockk 1 tr. Hist. Ivstiu* 79 b, No other mauU* 
should be contracted and ensured to any husband, etc. 

0 . To secure, make safe {against, from risks). 
a 1704 L'Estkangk ( j.), A mendicant contracted writh a 
country fellow, .to criKure his sheep for that year. 1776 Sni 
J. Keynolu.s Disc. vii. (i876> 424 Sufficient ^ ensure us 
froni all error and mistake. , ««47 Mrs. a. Kbrr Hist. 
Sen'ia 426 To ensure her friends against any sort of re- 
action. 1883 Maneh. E.ram. 26 Nov. 5/3 The Swi.«iii lake 
steamers are . .too toylike to ensure their piiasengm against 
reasonably probable risks. 

t 7 . Comm, To iNauBB (a person’s life, pro- 
perty. etc.). Ohs. 

1693 K. Hallev in Phil. Trans. XVII. 609 The price of 
ertsuriim the Life of .1 Man of 2a 1747 Scheme E^uip. 
Men oflVar 40 "I'is natural for us to cn.sure our Effects. 

8 . To make ccriain the occurrence or arrival of 
(an event', or the attainment of (a result) As* 
HU UK 5. 

174a Young Nt. Tk, vii. 633 All promise, some ensure, a 
second scene. 1796 Burk f.A%;^>^/V'. Peace\i\^s^. 1842 II. 38<j 
W hether the authuriiy. .can en.sure their execution. 1839 
U'liiMi.wALL L'rrtre II. 339 Having taken no precautions to 
ensure regular supplies. 1879 W. H. Whuk in Cassell's 
Teckn. Eauc. IV. 80/1 By ini.s arrangeiucnt it is ensured 
that there shall he no leak. 

9 . To make (a thing) sure to or for a person ; to 
secure. 

1770 Langhornk 11879) I. 5 *®/“ Ensuring them 
the victory. 1799 Wri.i.ini .ton 111 flurw. Di&p. I. 48 The 
only rule, whic.fi. .can cn-sure for the officers, .the coiiveni- 
ences which they have a right to expect. 1847 L. IIunt 
Jar Honey X. (1848) 138 It ensures us an iiucrcznirse with 
.a iLTlion w'R esterm. 186s May Const. Hist. (1S63) 1 . i. lu 
A consiitntional governmetit ensures to the King a wide 
.'Hithoiity. 

EnsUTer. rtrre. [f. prec. + -KU.] He who or 
that which ensures, ta. One who vouches for, 
guarantees, fb. One who guarantees another 
against loss ; an underwriter ; « Inmuhrr. c. 
One who or that which renders (anything) certain. 

1634 Will 1T.9L K Zooiautia 35 Woulde.st thou have a Policy 
uti ficuveu y. .make the Poore thy Knsurcr.s. a 1660 Ham- 
mond /r4ji'.(i684) IV. 481,] will once set up the EnsiuerV 
Office, th.it whatever goes out on that Voyage, shall never 
mis A to come home with gain. 1893 Lutikki.i. Brief Rel, 
( 1857) 111 . 2c), 9 mercluints on the Exchange, great ensiircrs, 
are all withdrawn for considerable sumins. S. Johnson 
Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet i. 5 The Pulpits were the 
Ensurersot the King's Word, a 1734 North Exam- hi. vi. 
{ 91 (1740) 4QO Just as if the Knsiirors brought in a Caialogne 
o( Ships lost, taking no Notice of Ships arrived. 
Ensurge, var. of Ikhuuok v. Ohs. 
t Snsn’ring^ vhi sh. ohs. [f. Knrukk v. + 
•iNdh] The action of the verb Enhuke ; attrib. 
in ensuring office insurance’ office, 

X709 E. W. Life Donna Rosina 12 The KtiHuring Office in 
the t^ianish West Indies. 

tEnswa'mp, v. Ohs. rare- \ [f. i:n-' y 
, Swamp sb.] trans. To jilunge into or entangle in 
a swamp, implied in Enswamped ppl. a. 

xyoM G. Matiikm Magn, Chr. ii. (1852) App. 183 They 
were like to make no wcapoivs reach their cnswnmperl ad- 
versaries. 

Enswathe, inswathe {vn&vieW, v. [f. 

En -1 4 SwATiiR sb. or 7 '.] trans, 'I'o hind or 
wrnp in a swathe or bandage. Also rejl. 

* 5 ^ SiiAKS. Lower's Compl. 49 T.ctters s;id)y pend in l>loo<l, 
.. Enswatli’d and scald to curious .secrecy. 18*7 Di-. 
(^uiNCF.Y Last Days A’d/rr Wks. 111 . n6 Nesting and eii- 
swathing himself in the IjcdcloihcK. 1830 H. N. Colkkiihh- 
Grk, Poets\i%ip^ 34onicn did they brilhe thee in a fresh purr 
stream, .and enswathed th)' limbs In u white robe, 
b. transf. anti fig. 

1830 Aihd in Biacksv. Mag. XXVIII. 821 A liitid air rn- 
.sw.ithcd her head. iRfs Tennvsun St, Simeon Styli/es 74 
Inswathed so.iieliincs in wandering mist. 1837 f Pui.sfomh 
Quiet Hours \^s Dense vapours were en.swailiing the soul. 
1873 Arowning kedCoti. Nighty. 235 Your smile en.sw.ithts 
me in beatitude. 

Enswathement (ensw^-i-SmCnt). [f. prcc. 
+ -MKNT.] The action of enswathing, or the 
condition of being enswathed . coucr. that iti which 
anything is enswathed or enfoldtil. Alsoyff. 

1877 Bij^ckih irise Men 65 All vital power.. in inoi.st c.ii- 
Kwathement grows. 1883 H. Dki.’mmonh Nal. Law in Spir. 
IV, viL (1884) 225 We.. define ihe soul as an irivksiblc cn- 
swalhemcnt of the Ixidy. ^ 1887 K. C-. Daw.son Lfe Bp. 
Hannington 27 The cramping cnswalhcmcnis of the Koman 
system. 

Ensweep ; see En - prop 3. 
f S]|gW66*t6n, If- Obs. Also 7 inaweeten. 
[f. Kn-I + Swkkten 7/.] trans. To infuse sweet- 
ness into; to sweeten. Also/f^. 

1607 Walkington opt. Glass 58 Which more en.sweeteneth 
the breath. 16*7 77 Fkmham Resolves i. viii. ri The 
lnttcme.As of Rcpirhen.sion i.s irisweetnetl. a 1640 Jackson 
Creed xi. xxv. Wks, X. 477 The very name of peace would 
en.swcuten our thoughts. 

EnBjriiOpticity (''msin^qjti slti). rare- [f. 
SYNi»rTiu + -(i)ty.] a capacity for taking 
a general view of a subject. 

i8m Whatf.i.y .Med. IVritings 38 'Hicre Is, perhaps, no 
faciiTiy .so much the gift of nature as Totaiiiy (or ensynop- 
ticity), 

Ent^ Ohs.~*^ [a. Fr. enie L,*tMpota : 

cf. Imp.] a scion or^raft. 

1648 Hkxham Dutch met.. Eester. an Ent, a Scion, a 
Sprig, or a (Jraft. 
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Sat^Ccnt). tf. (quati-f^.) Metaph. rare, [ad. 
late U ens, ent i $ : see Enb.] See quot. (rendering 
of Or, rd iv). 

188.. H. Jacicsom in Etuycl. Brit. XVI 1 1 . 315 Starting 
from the formula 'the Ent (or existent) is. the Nonent is 
not Parmenides attempted, etc. The Ent, /. «. the 

existent unity, .which reason discovers beneath the variety 
and mutability of things. 

-ent, sujffix, a. Fr. -entf ad. L. •ent-em^ the end- 
ing of pr. pples. of vbs. of the and, 3rd, and 4th 
conjugation, as rident-em^ eurrentem^ audientem, 
(In the pples. of the 3rd and 4th conjugation 
this ending represents OAryan or perh. -m/-, 
of the ablaut-series •<»»/-. •<!«/-, ; cf. Skr. 

Gr. -orT-, Goth. Oli. -end- ; in those of | 
the iiid conjugation it represents this suiTix com- 
bined with the thematic -r- of the vb. ; similarly 
the -ant- of the ist conjugation includes a thematic 
-a-.) In OFr. this suffix and the corresponding 
-ant-em of the ist conjugation were levelled under 
-antf the sole ending of the Fr. pr. pple., as 
riant ^ couranty mauranty levant ( L. ievantem). 
At a later time many L. forms in -ent-y which had 
acquired an adj. sense, were adoptctl in Fr. as adjs. 
with the -ent- unchanged, as dih)*t^nty ivident \ 
some of these were duplicates of living ppl. forms 
in -anty as convenient ^ convenant, provident « 
pourvoyanty confident = confiant. The Fr. words 
in -anty -enty w’hich were a(ropted into Kng., have 
generally retained the form of the suffix which 
they had in Fr. ; but since 1500 there has been 
a tendency to refashion them after Lat., and hence 
several words dn -ant have changed that ending 
for -enty either entirely or in certain senses. In 
mod. Eng. also many Lat. words in -entem have 
been directly adopted, always in the form -ent. 'I'hc 
conflict between Kiig. and Fr. analogies occasion.s 
frequent inconsistency and uncertainty in the pre- 
sent spelling of words with this suffix; cf. e. g. 
assistant y persistent ; attetuianty superintendent ; 
dependant y -ent, independent, 

2. In sense the w’ords in -ent, -ant arc piimarily 
adjs., .sometimes distinctly ppl., as conver^enty 
ohsolescetUy errant, peccant ; some, however, are, 
like many w'ords of the same type in Lat. and Fr., 
used as .sbs. (cither in addition to the adj. use or 
exclusively), meaning (<z.) a ])ersonal agent, as 
a^ent, claimant, president, regent', {A.) a material 
agent, as eoeffidenty current, ingredient, sera fit, 
tangent, torrent', esp. in Medicine, as aperient, 
astringent, emollient, expectorant, 

S&iablatnre (cnta;‘blatiui). Also 7-S in-, 
[ad. (? through Fr. ; sec quot, 1611) It. intavola- 
tura, f. intavolnre, f. in in + iavola table.] 

1 . Arch. That part of an order which is above 
the column; including the architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice. 

x6xx CcTCR. /. v/rtA/rt/wn’, an inlablaturc. 1664 VF.T.VN Ir, 
h'reari'si Archil, xiv. 38 The Entablature luri:;. Fr. entabU'’ 
ment] abut is to say, Architrave, Freeze, and Cornire). 1706 

I. KONi Albertis Archit. I. 13b, Columns, Architraves, liUa- 
blatures, and Coverings. 1760 Orav Corr, (1843) 203 Larije 
Corinthian columns of fine alabaster . . bear up an entablature, 
.'Uid form a sort of canopy oyer it. 1841 W. .Spat.din<; 

ft. Ist. II. 223 In the classical orders, the entablature over- 
powered ilie columns. 1^5 Mkrivack Cen, Hist. Romr 
Ixxviii. (1877) 665 allowed to engrave his own name 

upon the entablature of the temple. 

2 . Mech. a. In the inarine steam-engine: A 
strong iron frame supporting the paddle -.shaft, 
b. I'he platform whicli supports the capstan. 

1867 Times 23 Jan. to Ainonz other repairs. .has been 
that of the engine entablature, which was split across, 1886 

J. M. C'Ai.’Li--ikt.(> .Settmtuishifi Notes 3 Parts of the Capsmn 
. .Throw otr, .spindle, entablature. 

Entablatured (cntEC-bl^iiiid ),//»/. a. [f. prec. 

+ -BD 5 i.] Furnished with an entablature. 

1849 Vm.r.i\KnArchit. 23 An ent.ahlaturcd mask cloking .in 
arched body. 1859 .Sai.a Tw. round Clock (1861) 19^ No 
entablatured colonnade, with nothing to support. 

Sntabla (ent^'b’!), r^ rare-^. [f. En-1 + 

'rARLE.] trans. To set up or inscribe on a table. 

E. Horritt Walk Land's End 377 A letter of thanks 
which he requested should . . l>e etU.ibled and hung up. 

Entableilieilt (ent^'b’lment). [a. F. entable- 
ment, f, entablcr, f. en- (see EN-l) + /'d/Vr Table.] 
a. =* ENTABiiATiiiiB. b. The horizontal platform 
or graduatcil scries of platforms supporting a statue 
and placed above the dado and the base. 

X664EVKI.VN tr. Frtart's Archil. (R.), They differ nothing 
either in heiijht, substance, or entablement from the feminine 
Ionic, and masculine Doric. X708 Nero View Land. 11 . 
4')3/i Columns and Pmrablement of the Corinthian Order. 
t8oo M^>nih. Ma^. Kill. t8 Dado. .mc.in.'; (x) the cubic 
part of the p«d«.st!d of a column, or of a statue, included 
I’ctwccn the base and the entablement. 1865 Reatler 
^2 'I'he figure, .standing upon u series of entablements. 

+ £]lta*cbf sb. Obs, rare- *. In 4 enteoohe. 

[f. next vb.] A rfyinptom of an illness. 
c 1350 IVilt . Palsrne 558, 1 . .told him al treuly be entecches 
of myn cvele. 


tSnta*Ohs ente'Ch, V, Obs. Forms: 4-5 
enteoh, -tecoE, 5 entatoh, (entaohoh), 

5-6 entaoh. [a. OF. entaehUr, enteehier, to im- 
bue with any quality, infect (cf. mod.F. entieher 
to infect), f. en- (see + tache, teche, spot, 
mark, cont^ion, 'trait* of character, etc.; perh. 
ultimately identical with tarhe, *fac 1‘ack ; see 
Attach.] 

1 . trans. To stain, defile; to infect. 

e 137a Chaucer Boeth. iv. iii. tao Who »o |>at euer is en- 
tccched and defottled wik yuel. c 1430 T^onelicm O'rail 
1 . 359 Non Of hern Kntachched was with non M.iner Synne. 
1481 Caxton Afyrr. III. X. 156 Allc we abyde eiitctchcd and 
soylled therby (by Adam's sinj. 1483 — G. de la Tour D 
iij. And of this manere the moust parte of the world is en- 
t.itched anti ouercomc. 1500 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 1 37 
With fervent love and fyry femes eiitachcd. 

2. To imbue with any quality, good or evil. 
See Entk( HKi> ppl. a, 

3 . ?To litik together. [? var. Attach.] rare’"^. 

c 1450 Merlin xviii. 288 Thei were so ihikke and so en- 
tacchcd ech amonge other, that mo than a thousand fill in 
to the river. 

Hence Ente'ohod ppl. a., imbued with certain 
qualities or dispi^isitions; only with qiialifyingadvbs. 
[.So OFr. bien, mal entechH!\ 
c 1374 Chaucer Troytus v. 833 On of the best enteched 
creature, That is or sh.*!!, while that the world may dure. 
a x4ao Hoccleve De Reg. Print. 150 A croked hors never 
the better is entccchcde, Althoiighe his hridclle glistre of 
golde and shyne. 

Entacklo : sec Ev- pref.^ i h. 
t Entail, Obs. Forms: 4 entaillo, 4-7 
entailo, -yle, (45V\ eyntayill, 5 eiitaylle, -eylo). 
[a. OF. entailk fern., n. of action f. entailler En- 
tail v.^ ; cf. I'r. entalh, OSp. entalle, Vg.ental/w, 
It. intaglio masc., of similar meaning.] 

I. Cutting, carving ; pattern or slia|>c. 

1 . Ornamental carving ; sculpture. Also contr. 
c X300 K. Alts. 467* A schryiie. Of eniaiie riche and fyne. 

c 1400 Rtnolaud hr 412 Ane helme of riclic entayle, Of 
precyouse Manes the appayniyle. c 140Q Des/r. Troy 1650 
Cariicn inCristail bycrafte of Eiitaile. 1430 T.yim;. Ckron. 
Troy I. vi, A ryche ymagcof.sylver. .oftneruuylous entayle. 
c 1530 l.D. Bkmnekh Arlk. Lyt. Bryi. (x8i4.i 139 Foure c-on- 
dytes meru.'iyl'*Hsly wmugbt by .siihtyll entayle. 

coHcr. c 1430 I.YPG. Boeftas if. xv. (1554) 54 b, Nothing 
scyn of all the whole entaile. 

2. Iransf. * Cut fashion of a garment ; shape, 
pattern, outline ; figure, stature. Also, guise, sem- 
blance. 

c X3S0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3671 Honge we him in his entaile. 
c X3a$ Poems temp. Edw. It (Percy) Ivi, A new entaile have 
the! i-fend..Thc rayc is turned overthwart. c 1400 AW/. 
Rose xoRf Ahoutc hir nekke of gentyl entayle Was shete the 
riche chevesailc.^ c 14^ l.vno. Bochas 11. xxviL 11554) 63 a, 
Ainuiig which htUes..Been craggy roches most hidous of 
entaile. c 1370 Tiivnnb Pride ti l.owl., Another was there, 
much of his entaile. 

3 . The phrase of good hick's (sense i, a) 
was app. taken as «* ‘of good quality*. Hence 
(Persons) of entaile ; of ‘quality* or mnk. 

c 1330 R. Urunne Chron. Wace. c 1380 Sir Ecrumb. 730 
A smot him on be helm .an hc^ ha* was of gixl entaille. r 14^ 
SyrGener. (Koxb.) 3608 With ix hundreth knightes of good 
entaile. c 1430 Lvoo. Min. Poems (1840) x 83 Cytryne of 
colour, lyke garnettes of entayle. a 14^ Le Morte Arth. 
3273 And yiffe we may wyth .spechys .spede Wyth Irew 
trowlhes of entayle. 

II. 'I'he keeping accounts by tallies. 

rx488 Liber Niger \n Househ. Ord. 70 He iChiefPantrerJ 
reccivylhe the biedeof the Sergeuuiit of the hake bouse by 
entayle. Ibid. 77 Ale or beer, .pourveyede by entayle. 

Entail (enl^'hl)^ jrA- law. Forms: see F.n- 
tail [f. Entail The action of entailing ; 
the state of being entailed. 

1 . The settlement of the succession of a landed 
estate, so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure 
by any one possessor ; the mle of descent settled 
for any c.stale ; the fixed or prescribed line of 
devolution. Also in phrases ; 7 b break, cut \off) 
the entail. Statute of entails. Entail mate. 

c 1380 fscc transferred use 3 a.J. 1467 Bury Wills (1850) 
47, 1 wylle that myn executos and myn feflTeis see the best 
mttie that they can in resforyng ageyn to the olile iritaile 
of the ^eid phacc. Ibid. 50 Not contcynyd in mync dede of 
entayle. 1580 Powel Lloyds Cambsia 13S 'i’o his heires 
male by an especial B'utmle aforesaid. iw>x Alls 

Well IV. iii, 313 For a Cardmie he will . . rut th’ int.iile from 
all remainders. 1660 nt/UNEV Kcp8. Ampoi'(i66i) 54 Inp;iss- 
iiig of Fines and cutting of the Entails. 171a Arbutmnot 
John BuUhl^i) 49 HU sister Peg’s name being in the en- 
Laibhe could not make a thorough settlement without her 
consent. 174a Rich A rd-son Pamela III. 405 M y father too 
. . might Iiave cut off the Intuil. 1759 Rorkrtron Hist. 
Scot. (i8oa) 1 . 1. 323 By introducing entails . . to render their 
posscK-sions unalienable and everlasting. 17^ Janb Au-sten 
Pride 4 " Pre^. (1833) 268 This son was to join in rutting 
off the entail s8^ Keiciiti.IlV Hist. Eng. J. 353 The 
statute of entails . . is also to be referred to this reign. 1876 
1Ianckokt//u/. f/.S. in. iii. 341 Entails were not perpetual; 
land was always in the market. 

2. transf. and fig. in various senses: a. The 
securing (an office, dignity, privilege) to a pre- 
determined line of successors; a predetermined 
order of succession, b. The transmission, ns an 
inalienable inheritance, of qualities, conditions, 


dbligations, etc. c. Necessary sequence, d. eancr. 
That which is entailed ; a secured inheritance. 

a. ^1380 Wycliv Wks. (1880) 391 Men supposen 
entaile [of tithes] wa« not expreriy coiiferiuyd Di criste. 
I MS BaADroKD in Strype Eect. Mem. 111 . App. xlv. 131 
'i^ughe the (^ene . . dUheryt the right heyres apparent, 
or breake her lathers intayle, i8aa Bacon Hen. VII Wks. 
(Buhn) 315 So as the entail might seem rather a personal 
favour to him and hU children, chan a total disinherison to 
the house of York, a 1699 Stillincfu Serm. II. i. (R.), 
How comes the entail to be mode to all his |8t. Peter's] suc- 
cessors? «8a7 IIallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xv. iBs 
Harley., zealously supported the entail of the crown on the 
princess Sophia. 

b. 1706 Dk Fob Jure Div. vin. 188 They're Trayiors 
else to the Entails of Sense. 1780 Bukke Ecm. Re/. Wks. 
i8a 3 1.246 An intail of dependence U a bad reward of merit. 
s8e6 J. MAR'riNRAU Ess. 1 . 318 The natural entail of disease 
and character. 1879 (ibo. Eliot 'Pheo, Such ii. 36 'I'bat 
entail of social ignorance. 

0. x68a Stii.mnckl. Orig. . 9 rtcr. 11. vi. 9 to If God by hU 
immediate hand of providence did not cut off the entail of 
eifects upon their natural causes, a 1^7 K. Hamilton 
Rew. ^ J*unishm. ii. (1853) 'I'he entail of vice upon the 
circumstances of the present life, 
d. iBaa Bvhon Werner w. ii. 305 Ignorance And dull sus- 

E icion are a part of his Entail will last him longer than his 
mds. 

1 51 . pl‘ (See quot. ; app. humorous use of phra?c 
belonging to 1.) 

1790 W. Marshall MidL Counties (E. D. S.) 8.v., When 
the reapers come near to the finish, they cut off each other’s 
entails, or ends of the lands : the whole finish together. 

t Sntai'l, ».* Obs. Forms : 4-5 entaille, 
entaylle, Sc. eutailee, (6 entally), 4- 7 entaile. 
Also 6 Intaile, -yle. [a. OF*, entaille-r, corresp. 
to Pr. entalhar, cntaillar, Sp. entallar. It. inia- 
gliare laic I i. intaledre, f. in into + taledre (Fr. 
tailler) to cut.] 

1 . trans. To carve, sculpture ; to make carvings 
upon, ornament with carvings ; to portray or re- 
present b^ carving. 

c X394 P. PL Crede 167 A curious cros craftly cntaylcd. 
1400 Rom. Rose 140 Wt?I ent.ailled With many riche por- 
traiturcs. X48X Caxton Myrr. in. xi. 158 In thyse grett^ 
coIninpncN or pylers . . were entayllcd & graiien the vii scy- 
ence-i. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 355/3 They wold not entaylle ne 
kerue hit [an ydollc]. 1555 Enrdle Eacions 11. i. 1x7 Plate 
. .rurlously wrought and cntallicd. 1590 .Srknskii E. Q. il 
iii. 27 Gulden bendeii, which w'cre cnluyld With curious aii- 
tickes. 1637 J. Anchoran Porta Linguarum 183 A Carver 
or an image maker, graves, cair'es, and entuilcs a statue. 

^ absol. a 1500 Chaut'cEs Dreme 1 1 Couth well entayle in 
imagery. 

b. transf. with reference to embroidery. 
t’X34o Gan*. 4. Gr. Knt. 612 Tortors and Irulofez entayled 
so kyk. 

C. In passive (cf. mould, carve, etc.) of a living 
body. 

X50X Dour.LAs Pal. Hon. i. xxxix, His bodie weill en- 
tail^cit euerie staid. 

2 . To engrave in intaglio, rare as di.sliTict sense. 

*538 l.KLANi) Hin. VII. 57 [(.'ornelines] and other Stonys 
wcT criiaylid for .Scales. 1577-87 Harrison England in 
Holinsfurd xxiii. 128 CostUc stones alreailic intailed for 
Ttcalcs. 

8. To cut into, make an incision in. 
x6oi Holland Pliny (1C34) II. 250 Leafed after the maner 
of pas.se.flourcs . . but that they be inlailed or indented 
deeper, 
b. absol. 

X590 Si'KNsKK F. Q. II. vi. 29 The mortall stccic dcspitcously 
entayld Deepe in tlicir llesh. 

4 . To cut notches in a ‘tally*; to keep an ac- 
count by tally. 

c 1488 l.iber Niger in llonseh. Ont. 78 The yomen of the 
pycher house .. intayle with both biittlersof wync 8c ale. 

Entail (entr'i-l), v.'^ F'orms : a. 4 6 entaile, 5 
entayle, 7- entail. /?. 5 -6 intaile, -yle, 7-8 in- 
tail. [f. En- t + AF. tails Tail a. or taik sb., en- 
tail. Tn legal Anglo-lAt. (lOtli c.) intallidre. Sec 
further under Tail <r.] 

1 . Law. trans. To convert (an estate) into a 
‘ fee tail ’ {feudum ialtialum) ,* to settle (land, an 
estate, etc.) on a numlier of persons in succession, 
so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure by any 
one possessor. Const, on, to, upon. 

1380 Wveup Wks. (1880) 390 Lamie entaylid by rnahnys 
lawe. 1466 Mann, hr Househ. Exp. (1841) 341 I'he said 
Henry schaile bye and entayle v. niarkes worthe of londe 
to hym ami his eyres. 1495 /I c/ xx Hen. VI I, c. 60 
Prcani., Londes and tenementis whiche were intailed to 
him and to his Auncestres. jggo Gukknb A’ever too late 
(i 6 ao) 55 What Lands to sel, now they were cither lied 
by Statute, or Intaild? z&pi Fuller Ho^ A* Pn/. St. 1. 
XIV. 45 The old man being onely Tenant (or life, and the 
lands entaild on one young Gentfcnian. 1870 Milton I/lst. 
P?ng. VI. Wks. (1851) 341 An old craft of the Clergy to secure 
thir Church L.ands, by entailing them on .some Saint. 
2765 idr/ 5 Geo. HI, c. 36 Pream., IThcy] should convey, 
settle, and intail the lands .so to be purcliased. x8s4 Miss 
Mitpord Village Ser. l (1863) 87 The house and park . . 
were entailed on a distant cousin. 1896 Emerson Ei^. 
Traits, A rrsiocr. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 86 They cannot sell them 
[houses], because they are entailed. 

2 . transf. and fig. To bestow or confer as if by 
entail ; to cause to descend to a desi^ated series 
of possessors ; to bestow as an ituUenable pos- ’ 
session. 

tio9 Hawbs Examp. Virt. xii. 940 The other gardyn is 
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celcstyall .. And in «utayled U> vh in Kcnerall. 1513 More 
Bdw, 3 Th« CroWno of I he Retaline {wu] entayled to 
the Duke of Vorke and his Ueires. 1389 Papfe so. Hatchet 
B, Neuer entaile thy wit to the eldest. 1593 Shake. 3 Hen. 
Vly 1. i. t94» 1 here euUyle The Crownc to thee and to 
thine Ueires for coer. 1630 Prynne God no Impottor a 
The benefits of the Oospell are intavled vpon them alone. 
1649 Selden Laum ling. i. xii. (17:19) aa Nor then had the 
Pope the whole power herein iutail^ to his Triple Crown, 
im UukNKT Rights Princes ii. 57 Bishops might have en- 
tailed their .Sees to their Kin red or Friends. 1703 Pope 
Thebais tiz 'Jhau Fury, then, some lasting curse ent.ail. 
im FiKLnmn Amelia ij. iii, Can I bear to think of en- 
tauing beggary on the posterity of my Amelia? 1800 
C!oi.Qt)HOON Comm. Thames Pref. 7 Iiitails distress and 
obloquy on an innocent offspring. 1870 1 ..owell Study 
IVind. aT4 Luther . . entailed ui>on us the responsibility of 
private judgement. 

tb. In occasional uses: 'I’o make (a person) 
‘heir’ lo a possession, condition, etc. ; to cause a 
person to become permanently ^something). Ohs. 

181777 Fkltham Resolves 1. xxxvi. 6i Either of thcsic 
intail a man.s mind to misery, a 1659 Osookn Charactersy 
tfrc. (1673) 6;49 For he did undo By writing them, what Wit 
entayl’d thee to. ^ 1683 Penn. Archives 1 . 70 Amount to soc 
vast a sumc as will entail me yo' Perpetuaif Debtor, 
f 3 . Tu attach as an inseparable appendage (0, 
upotty an estate or inheritance ; hcncc^nf/i. to ‘ tack 
on attach. Obs. 

1993 \ Lett. Con/ut. 63 It hath pleased M. Printer 

. . to intailc a v.'iine title to my n.'imc. } 1 kywoou H'oman 

Kiide Wks. 1874 IT. 94 All fiis mad tricK^s were lo his land 
intailed, And you arc heyre to all. rz64S Howcu. Lett. 
(1650)11. 17 Upon the latter of which the Musulman empire 
is entayld. 1069 B<jnvan Holy t itie 89 His Name Vr’us ah 
ways so cnuili-d lo that Doctrine. 17x3 Dkkham J'hyi. 
Theol. IV. 1 88 I'he .allot ment of Food is .. entailed to the 
very Ci>n.stitiition and Nature of Anim.als. 

4 . To impose (inconvenience, expense, labour) 
upon a person. Ohicily said of circumstances or 
actions ; heiicc oecjis. of personal agents. 

1665 Boyi.f. Ocras. Rejl. iv. xix. (1675)281 Yet Custom h.as 
so ICntail'd some ways of Expcncc upon some .St<ilioos in 
the World. 1771 Junius Lett. xliL 223 What an vnorinons 
expense is entailed . . upon this unhappy coniary. i8a6 
Scott Prtyvmc. Aniitf. Which shall, so long .as the building 
stands, cntiiil disgrace on all who have hud tu do with it. 
i8a6 I’rkscoti Ferd.tft h .\, 1. 95 'I'lu*. long wars., which 
a disputed .succession entailed on the country. 1851 Giau- 
STONK Ghuin. IV. Ixi. 42, 1 . .shall not entail u^hjii your Lord- 
ship the charge of h.mding to and fro rctdications and re. 
ioinilers. x8do Tvsdaij. (,l,rc. i. § 16. 104 Tlie great amount 
«ji lahour which this lassistanccj might entail upon liim. 

6 . Simply. To bring on by way of necessary 
consequence. Ofjtremiscs: To involve logically, 
necessitate (a particular conclusion). 

. * 8 * 9 . Sou i iiEY Sir T. More L 267 A conquest whicli 
brought with it no evil and entailed no regret. 1839 1 C. I). 
Ci.AKKU Trav. i3i/i 'J’he scheme . . was found to cnt.xil 
greater evils than those he was lahonring to put down. 1834 
Thac:ki:kay Neivuuifcs 1 . ys 'J’lie weight of l»nsiiu!s.s whii.h 
this present amictiori entails. 1856 Dova Lo^U ( hr. Faith 
Inirisd. 4 That failure would not entail the conclusion 
tliat, etc. 

Entailable (enU'i-lab'l), <z. [f. Entail v'l^ -f 
ABLE.] Capable of being bequealhcd or trans- 
mitted by entail. 

16B9 CoHsii. S Hi cession 4- Allcg. j 6 The Crown has. .lieen 
declared cntriilahle. 1796 Mouse Amer. Geog. 1 . 627 | In Vir- 
ginial Shaves as well as lands were cntailabje during the 
monarchy. s 8 oj Ann. Re?'. V. 176 'fhe entailable amount 
might be proportioned lo the rank of peerage. 

Entailed (cntci-ld ).///. a. ff. ns prec. + -Ki)!.] 
Of liuid. an inheritance, etc. : Transmitted by cn- 
1 .111. Also^^»’. 

* 53 * Hini. on Laws Rhi'. 1. xxix. (*638) 52 The. .recovery 
must be taken in this ca.se .. as recoveries of other lamls 
intailed bee. 1787 Mks. S. Pknninoion Lett. IV. 38 
To restore to his destitute family .an entailed estate. 17^ 
Burkk Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 78 To thiim and .assert our 
liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to ii.s from our 
forefaiherH. x8i8 Cruisk Digest VI, 21 If B. claimed a 
share of the entailed lands. x8aS M'-'Ccllocii Taxation i. 
iv. (1852) 125 Owners of entaiiea estates. z86o Pusky Min. 
Proph. 14 Until the entailed ciir.se he cut uflf by repeiiiaticc. 

t Entailer'. Obs. [f. Entail +-KR. j A 
carver, engraver. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref., More then the common Sculptor, 
Entayler, Kerver. 1811 Cotcr., Rurineur^ intaylcr. 

Entailer 8 (ent^i-laji. [f. Entail v.'i + ~Kn.] 
One who entails an estate ; one who executes an 
entail. 

1770 Arnot /fist. Edin. iv. (i8t 6) 128 The will of the 
entailer. x8x5 Scott Guy M. 1 , We must . . serve him heir 
to his grandfather [.ewis, the entailer, a 1B68 Brougham, 
The entailer cannot disappoint those children who have 
rights to a portion of his property. 

Entailing (ent^^di^), vbl. sb. [f. ns prec. + 
-INO L] The action of the vb. Entail. 

Starkey England 1. iv. 113 For thys intaylyng.. 
maieyth many richles heyrys. « 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
XU. 707/a The entailing upon 'I'hem und their Posterities, a 
lasting War. x8i8 Cruise Digest 1 . 305 A custom of en- 
tailing. 

Sntai'lment rart’-^. [f. Entail v.l + 
-MKNT.] The action of * cutting’ or excising. 

z8n Monthly Mc^. LIIL >27 He seems to approve of 
Mr. Bowdler's entailments. 

Sntailuent ^ (ent^i lmenD. [f. Entail v.^ + 
-KENT.] The action of entailing 
<11841 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 * Mm. (1648) >9 By which new 


way of entaylement. .God. .was. .nutde his by peculiar Ap- 
propriation. x83R Marrvat N.p'orster xxv, Knudlmeni of 
property, .upon the male heir. 1879 T. Hill Trus Order 
Stud. laS Laws of primogeniture, entailment of estates. 

t Entain* V- Obs. In 4 enteyn. [altet ation of 
Attain , q. v.] trans. To overtake, affect « Attain 5. 

c 1380 .Sir Ftmmbr. 2590 .Sche is so mat seke may nojt 
go! so hunger hur haueji enteyute. 
t Enta'lenty Obs. rare-' ^ [a. OF. enlalenUry 
{. en- (see En- •) 4- talent (ad. L. talent- um a weight, 
that which makes the balance incline, hence) in- 
clination, desire.] irans. To inspire with desire 
or passion ; to excite. Hence' Entadented ppl. a. 

c 1374 Roeth. v. y. j68 A 1 l)e it so )>at )>e qualltes 

of bodies . . (-ntalciUcn l»c iri.stnimcntcs of l>e wittes. 140a 
Hocri.KVK Let. CupidexwCkaucers WT-r. I15 12)373 Feruent 
wyl, .and entolentcd corage. x8x8 Bni.t.OKAR, Entalented. 

Entally, obs. form of IiIntail zO 

tally, oiiv. Obje. [f. med.L. enf- stem of 
ens ;sce Ens) + -al + -ly *- ; after really y etc ! 

1691 Kn. Taylor Rehmen's Theos. Philos. 337 Vet arc 
trucly, and entally or really, but nut es:kenti.'i11y. 
t£xita*Xlie, Obs. Al.««o 4 ontamy, 5 en- 
tente. [a. Vx. entamc-r^atamer \ see Attame.] 

1 . trans. To make a cut into, wound. Also Jig. 

t 1330 K. Uri;nne tl \tce(Ho\\s) tujBj He. .entained 

hnjieltis bryn. c 1380 .SVr Femituh. 3f»9o pis helm was so 
hard y-wro^t, pat he mijt ciiiutiiy him no^t, Wyp no dynt 
of sworde. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 66 If thou thy coii- 
sci*.*nce F.nt.Tincd hast in sm. h a wise. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 
1 160 They fandc no fle-sche eiilamedc. X480 Caxton Ovid s 
Met. XI [. xii, l,«vves of bred hole & entnined. 1490 — 
Eueydos iv. 18 The whichc trec.s sou ciilte und cniamed. 

2 . 'I'o make the first cut in. Hence //i,'; To open 
(a discussion, conversation, etc.). (’1. F. entamer. 

1479 Caxi ON 90 She entemed and begun lo openc 

her mater in this wyse. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 110/3 Wliy* he 
of them but ho. .shold entaiiie or bygynne to take of the breed. 
cxyaia Melusine 299 He had not cutaiued nor shewed the 
mat ere to no man. 

Entame 'Cntr*‘m), 7'.‘^ [f. En-i +Tamk.] a. 
trans. ' 1 \» tame ; to subdue, f b. f«/r. To grow 
or become lame. Obs. 

»6oo Shak.s. a. y. L. 111. V. 48 Tis not . . yonr check of 
cream, That can entame my spirits to your worship. 1768 
J. Ross Lossof FrienJ M.S.VVk.s. 223 My trembling 

iframc With .some lelt impulse .shrink.s, and all my puw'rn 
entame. 1899 Singleton I'irgiil. 111 All are..al much 
co.st entamed. 

Entangle (t-mLe'^gl), v. Also 5 cntangol, 
6 8 intangle, [f. En- ‘ b 'J'angle sb. and v.] 

(The primary reference may have been to boats or oars 
caught in Mangle 'or .se.T-weed ithis being the original '.eiise 
of the sh.), but the wider sense aiq>eut.H in our earlie.st 
qiKils.) 

I. 'Fo catch or impede witlt n tangle. 

1 , tran.r, 'I'o involve, impede, cause to slick fast 
in coils, network, or anything ‘tangled’ or inter- 
laced. Ill nee in wider sense : To involve in sur- 
rouiKlings that impede movement, or from which 
extrication is difficult. 

a- 1999 Eni:N Decad.s IH". Ind. 1. lu. (Arh,)77 Attrmptingc 
to g«ni ihrowgh the gmssc & herbes they wer« s.00 entangled 
It;: bewnipte therin. Ibid. Ktixh X si)^ In them Lthu .sandes] 
many shypiws are entangled. 18^ Mani.ky Grot ins' Low- 
C. IParres 213 One uf the greatest Ships . . entangled with 
another Ships C.ahlcs. xyxo J. Clakkk RohauU's Hat. Phil. 
ii729> L 11$ All these r.-irtidcs of Matter inu.st he broken 
wncre-ever they ate. . inlangled with those that join to them. 
1711 AnoisoN S/tect. No. 42 P i lujst she should entangle her 
Kevl in her PctlK.oat. lyaa Sewel Hist. (hfahers(jy$Q' I. 
III. uds Being entangled in the ropes in leapiiij^ down. jjm 6 
'I’homson Winter 926 KnUuigled in the gathering ice. 1777 
Watson Philip // (1839) 2ujf If any of them should, .be en* 
tangled in the mud. '1834 W. Irving 7 ’. 7 ran, 11 . 236 A 
vessell eiitai^lcd in the whirhiool.s. 1835 8 Toud (V /. .i nat. 
I. 229/1 Agaric und .sponge eiiiangled tne blood and retained 
a i:oagulnin on the spot. 

p, 1970 Lkvin.s Manip. 128 Int.xngil, illaqueare. 1618 
SuHFL. A Makkh. Countr. Farme 317 Shcciie. .loosing some 
of their lockcs of Wooll vpon the liedgcs . . poore Bees now 
and then liecoine intunglcd therein. 

b. esp. To catch or hold fast in a snare or net ; 
to ensnare. Also fig. 

a. 1968 Grafton Citron. 1 1. 741 I’he Devill is wont with 
such wilohcruffs, to wrap and eutuiiglo the mynilc.-i of men. 
1691 lloiiiiEs Leyiath.x. 23 He will find himself entangled 
ill words, an a lard im lime iwij^, 1711 Stkklk Sped. No. 
x^oPi 'I'he Snares in which I* ranee has entangled all her 
Neighbours, 1773 Burke Sp, Relief Prot. Dissentt rs 
Wks. X. 33 Nets that entangle the poor Huttcring silken 
wings of a tender coiLsctencc. 1841 D' Israeli A wen. Lit, 

• 1867) 592 Kntanglcd in the meshes of |K)litical parties.^ X870 
Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. 40 Saturnian Jovo hath in an evil iict 
Kntangled me most cruelly. 

a 1976^ Fleming Panoptie Ep. 287 They intangle them- 
stdvcs III the same webIxiH of woe. 1811 Biiile Matt. xxii. 
15. x89a K. Walker Ir. Kpktrtvi Mor. xxv, Be not here 
intangled by I'he tougretit Lustiy tliat beguiles your eye. 

C. Iransf. To involve in intricate paths or 
among obstacle.s ; also Jig. with reference lo a meta- 
phorical ‘ maze’ or * labyrinth*. 

z8zi BiiiLE E.V. xiv. 3 are intangled in the land, the 
wildcmesse hath shut them in. a 1849 Dhumm. of Haw'tii. 
Irene Wks. 173 That labyrinth wherein they are like to in- 
tangle and lose theniftelvcs. X7a9 Dk For Poy. round World 
tiHxo) QoOur Madagascar ship was. .entangled among rocks 
.and currents. 1790 Burkk AV*. Rnr. Wks. V. 58 Entangled 
in the mares of metapbysic sophistry. 1823 T,amh E/ia 
Scr. 1. X. ^1865 83 You get entangled in another man's mind, 


even as you lose yourself In another man's grounds, i^tp 
Frescott Peru 1 ). 245 The Spanish commander became 
eiiuiigled in the defiles of the mouiitiuns. 

fa. intr. To become entangled. Obs. rare, 

xM CowLEV Piramus ^ Thisbe iv, A Bird . . By struggling 
more entangles in the Gin. 01673 Horton^ ill Spurgeon 
'/VvAi. Dast, Pit. xciv. 19 Boughs ustudly catch, and intongle 
one in another. 

Jig. To involve in difficulties; to engage (a 
person) in luidertakings, quarrels, etc., from which 
it is difficult to withdraw ; to embarrass, hamper ; 
to involve in mental difficulties, [a^rplex, bewilder. 
Formerly also absol. f to cause entanglements. 

a> 1540 Act 32 Hen. Vilfy c. 38 § \ The vsurped power 
of the Byshoppe of Koine hath always enlangleu and 
troubled to thv mere iurisdictiun and rc>'all power of this 
rcalme. 1995 Eukh Pecaties W. ind. 11. ix. (Arb.) *32 , 1 fynde 
iny wytte more ciuungcled in the description hereof. 1808 
SiiAKS. Ant. h" Cl. IV. xiv. 48 Yea, very force entangles It 
selfe with strength. itSBs 'l'KMrLE A/r'w.\Vks. 1731 1. 410 The 
others were entangled si ill in some Diniculty or other. 1798 
Nelson 25 Get. in Nicclus Disp. (18451 1 1 1. 150 You will . . 
hut entangle yourself by undertaking to embark the troops 
for France. 1833 Hr. Martinf.au Manch. Strike viii. 87 
(jetting ent.Tiiglcd in a cuiiiplimcntary .speech. 1898 Fkoudk 
Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 52 'The Poiie. .had LMulcavoured to 
entangle hi.s nephew in the r.orwpiracy. 1871 'I'ynuall 
Fragm. Sc. 1 . xviii. 462 Ho wicslong cntunglcd in Electro-* 
chemistry. 

0 . 1963-87 Foxe .‘ 1 . 4" M. III. 357 He might intanglc 
IninsclL but should do Ins Brolbcr no goud.^ 1597 ])anikl 
Civ. Wares 1. Ixxi, Intestine strife, of force, 'I'he apt-divided 
Stale intangle would. 1699 BuRNEr :{9 Art. i. 1 i7(k)| 20 This 
is rather a flight of Melaphisick-s that intanglc.s one, than 
a plain .and full conviction. 1750 John.son Rambler No. 
22 P 5 Intangled in L-unsequencv.s whicli she could not 
fore.see. 

tb. To bind by embarrassing ciigageinenls to 
annther person. Obs. 

x6ao Horx Snfistr. 106 A I’rodigall .. is so entangled 
lo other incn, that hee is neuer mu.ster of himseirc. 163* 
l.iMi(;ow Traif. vii. 331 Not being intangled to wife and 
childiuii, etc. 

C. 'I'o involve (a person) in com]>rumising rela- 
tions wv/A another. Cf. 3. 

1888 K. Humk Mad. MUas 1. i, He became entangled w'iih 
.a I.ady who.se looks wen: much belter than her morals. z888 
A. K. Gkki- N Behimi Closed Doors iii, She could never have 
become entangled with him. 

•j-d. To encumber (land, an estate). Obs. 

ifoi-R Fulio i;kk ind Pt. ParaU. 63 TIte uarlic morgag 
ing, incumhring, entangling, or alienint^the bind. i6i8Sni 
k. l)ui.)Li'.v in For/esc. Papers 16 Mv Estate in England is 
entangled, p.'ii’tly hy^ a suite in tlie Cnaunccry. 

II. 3 . 'I'o make tan^ded ; to twist, interlace, 
or mix up in such a manner that a separation 
cannot easily be made. 

*555 Edkn Decades W. Ind. i. in. (Arh.) 77 The sea was 
eucry where enl.Tngclcd w'ith Ihindes. ibid, 196 'I'he formes 
of their lettins arc inuirhc more crooked and ciitimgclcd 
z6oi Holi ANi> Pliny 1 . 199 They have not so sooiie. clasped 
and intungled it |the trunkc) with their taile, but they Ret 
their venomous teeth in the EIc|;>hantK care. 1671 Mi 1.1 on 
.Samson 763 Entangl'd with a poisonous bosom snake. 1713 
Lond. tfe Country Bresv. 1. (1742k 50 'J'he spirituou.s Parts 
are more entangled, and kept from making their Escape. 
i860 'J 'yndaLl Glac. L ^ 27. 212 'J'he flakes were coniposctl 
of tlie.se exquisite [snow] blossoms entangled together. 

b. ftg. '1*0 lender (a subject, etc.) complicated 
or intricate ; to complicate with. 

x67a A. MarvkllA’cA. I'ransP. 1. 104 He h.id intangled 
the tn.Ttter of Clon.science with the Miui.slralcR Power. 
1677 Govt. I’enice vfv^ Your Scholars . . rutlier iniaitgle and 
perplex Councils than clear them. xBesT.n. Pki-.sion Roeth. 
V. 213 'I'he (Question .. was intangled with m.iiiy others. 
>768 Stkhnk .Sent. Journ. Mystery. Two other rlrcuiii- 
M.'incfs which entangled this niyMeiy. 1879 Frolok C.psar 
x.wiii. 4R1 The .story is entangled with Icgcmds. 

Entangled (t’ritLfij.i;’ld), ///. a. ff. prec. + 
-edL] In tlie beitbCB of the vb. : a. Caught or held 
fust in anything tangled ; eiisnajcd. b. Involvt <1 in 
difficulties; cnibnria.<iscd, perplexed, fc. Of an 
estate : l^ncuinbercd {obs.). <1. Inlcrlaced ; com- 
jd 10.11011, intricate. 

Z98Z T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 30 .Such as in Sf ripturc 
arc to our capacitic duubliull and cntaiiglul. x^ J. 
Dickkn.son (hvene in Cone. 11878' i;i4 Now wrougnl fihe 
on his intangled wits as on .in anuill. 1653 .Milton Hire- 
litigs Wks. 11851) 384 ‘I'he obscure and iniaiigl'd Wood 
of Antiquity. 166a Stii.m'ngi-i.. thig. Stur. 111. i. H 7 No- 
thing cun bee a greater evidence uf an iiit.iiiglrd mind. 1670 
Marvell Let . Mayor of Hull Wks. 1 . 160 The discourMsi^ 
growing long and intangled, one of the ineiiihbrs. .rose up. 
1680 Burnet Rochester 167 'I'o tveover an intangled Es- 
tate. X735 SuMiiRviLi.fc Chase 1. i6u .Seek'si thou for Hounds 
lo. .brush ill’ F.iitangicd Covert? 176a Falconer Shipivr. 
It. (1819)47 All the entangled corils in order placed, 1768 
Blackstone Comm, III. m Hraps of entangled convey, 
anccs or wills of a various ufisciirily. 1856 Stani.f.y .^inai 
4 Pal. ii. 121 A suincwhai fiiiangled und delic.itc question. 
z86a H. Si'LNCER First Prine. 11. xx. (1875) 440 Each 
deposit must be ditfcrutiiiy distributed by the entangled 
cuiTcnts. ” 

Hence fBnta n^ledlyarA/., in an entangled man* 
Her. t SntA*2iirledneu, the state of being en- 
tangled. 

x6zz CoTGR,, Perplexementy pcndexedly, intricately, tn- 
tangledly, troublc.st>mcly. x8^ H. MoRECVa/M. Remark. 
.Star. 428 It was usual with the.se Goblins, .to wind gll this 
Yarn on theiie old picceR of Lumljer, so perplexedly and en- 
tanglcdly. s8ix Cotgk., Perplexitiy tntanglcdneHM;. 1884 
'J\ Biirnkt Th. Earth t. 241 Much of that intanglednesK 
whicli wc find now in astronomy, would be token away. 
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Bataagleinrat (entn*Qg'lm^t). Also 7 8 
in-, [f. Entamols v. -mbnt.] 

1 . The action of entangling; the fact or con- 
dition of being entangled, contused medley. 

1687 H. More /Ipp. Antid. (171a) 294 The intanfileinent 
of mukirariouM Contradictions in the Conception. 1748 
Kichardson Clarisaa (x8ii) III. 80 'Hie diflferent webs that 
ofler to him for the entanglement of a haughty charmer. 
xSm-STodoO'c/. Anat. I. aag/t Ihe entanglement of blood 
in the cellular coat of the vessel. 184s Darwin Nat. 
viii. (1879) 160 Produced by the entanglement of the single 
threads. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl, I. tv. Serious risks of eu- 
tangieinent among the broken iceTields. x86o Tyndall C/Vor. 
I. H a. 21 Great was the entanglement of fissures. i86x Tul> 
LOCH Eng. Purit, i. 109 In all that concerns Cromwell the 
entanglement U extreme. 1872 Blackie L lav 
He kept himself out of all politic;il entanglement. 1875 
hTi.'RBs Oajt/. HUt. I. xiii. 6j8 Without entanglement of 
machinery or waste of |Mwer. 

b. An instance of entanglement. 
a 2690 E. Hopkinh in .Spurgeon Treat. Dav, Ps. xi. 6 All 
the invohicra and entanglements of Providence shall be 
fully unfolded. 2838 J. Gildert Chr. Atonem. viiu (1852) 
2J9 Thus entanglements arise not easy to be unravelled. 
x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (18761 II. viii. 278 The first 
cntanElcmeins between Normandy and Anjou. 

2 . A means of entangling ; that by which a 
•person or thing is entangled ; an embarrassment, 
a snare ; a circumstance which complicates or 
confuses a matter. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842^ 475 These civile honors 
and employments arc verie great entanglements to Christ’s 
ministers. 2644. Miltom Jutigm. /fwferWks. 1738 I. aSi 
The Roman Antichrists have knit many a pernicious entan- 
glement to distressed Consciences. 2 ^ 2-41 Norris Tract. 
/>»r. (1711) III. 17 A very great let and inunglemcnt to 
him ill his enquiry after Tnith. 27*7 Bradley Earn. Diet. 

s, V. Ciirn, Those salts, .cut and remove the entanglements 
of the different buds which are contained in each seed. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) 11 . 552 Pleasure is a sly 
enchantress . . we have need of all our eyes to ke^ clear 
of her entanglements. 2875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 267 
lliese are a few of the entanglements which impede the 
natural course of human thought. 2878 Seelev Stein HI. 
3^7 Here was a new entanglement, the plot of a quite new 
historical drama. 

b. NauL * A cable stretched athwart the mouth 
of a river or harbour, with stout spars of wood 
lashed to it, to prevent the entrance of an enemy* 
(Adm. Smyth). 

2B88 Daily News 20 July 6/i The booms, or rather cn- 

t. angletnent.s which are to protect each of the cntrancc.s to 
our anchorage. 

Sntaagler (cntac-^glaj). [f. as prcc. + -er 1.] 
He who, or that which, entangles or en.snares. 

t^s Percivall.W. D/V/., MaraHador^ an inLanglcr. 1729 
D’Urpky Pills III. 126 Upon the Exchange 'twixt Twelve 
and One, Meets many a neat entangicr. aifai Reals 
Sleep ij- Poetry Poems 256 Silent entangler of a beauty's 
tresses. 

Enta'ngling, vbl.sb. [f. Entangle v. + -ino 1.] 
The action of the verb Entangle. 

ijat pKRrivALi. Sp. Dict.^ Embaraca,\^t^ stop, entangling. 
ax 6 ^ Drvmm. of Hawth. Irene Viks. 170 Anxious entan- 
gling and perplexing of consciences. 2754 Richardson Gran- 
ilison. This entangling with all Us paintul consequences. 
Sntaafflinjif (entie nglin), ppL a. [i. as prec. 
+ -INO^ ThS entangles. 

/tx6a8 Sir J. Beaumont Poems^ Dial, l>etw. Worldy 
Ifr P^srtnet My paces with intangling briers arc 
bound. 2636 Destr. T rt>y 210 Then him . .They .seiz’d, and 
with intangling folds imbrac’d His neck. 2735 Somerville 
Chase iii. 43 Inick with entangling (.Irass, or prickly Furze. 
1746-7 Hkrvev Mi'dit. (18181 47 T.scaped from an entan. 
gling wilderness. 2884 Chr. World 12 June 433/1 Bln- 
tangling alliances writh foreign n.'itions are to be avoided. 

Hence Bntanglingly, euiv.^ in an entangling 
manner. 

1878 Scribn, Mag. XVI. 38 'i I'hc rest of the road pre- 
sented. .deeper bogs, and more cntanglingly strewn rocks. 

t Enta'vpesie. Obs. rare-K [f. OF. etUapiss^ 
lengthenerT stem of entapir^ f. en- (see Kn- i ) t- 
tapir to hide.] The action of seeking covert : s.iid 
of a fox. 

(If the reading of the original ed. be correct the word mu.st 
app. have been confused with Untapkze to break covert.) 

2719 D’Urkey /'rVZt li. 269 ITie Fox has broke Covert, 
let none lag behind, We’ve had an [ed. 287a no] ICntappcsse, 
•she run.s up the Wind. 

t Sllta*pis8ev Obs. rare- [a. OF. 
pisser^ f. en- (see Kn- prtJ.V) tapisscr ^ f. lapis 
carpet.] Irons. To carpet. 

boiWK Fig for Momns Sat. v. An humble cote en- 
tapissed with roosse. 

il Bntasis (entisis). [mod.L., a. Gr. irraais, f. 
irra-, kvreivtiv to strain ] 

1 . Arch. ‘A delicate and almost imperceptible 
swelling of the shaft of a column* (GwiU). 

Genii. Mag. XCVII. 11. 605 The very idea of an en- 
tasis in the cohimn'i. 28.. Nat. Plncycl. I. 20a They 
ilitniniah, with an imperceptible entasis. 1866 B’ki.tom Anc. 

Of Mod. Gr. II. viii. 144 'rhe external lines of the columns 
are ^rved also, forming a hyperbolic entasis. 

1 2 . Pathol. ‘ Old term Ipr tonic spa.sm * {Syd. 
Soc. /.ex.). >753 >0 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

Entask : see En- pref^ t b. 

Entadmaent •(cntaz-smf'nt). [ad. K. enlasse- 
ment, f. en- (see En-I) heap!] A heap, ac- 
cumulation. 1864 in W'f.bster ; and in mod. Diet*. 


Bntadloh, entatoh: see Kntach. 
t Sntatio (entse’tik), a. Med. Obs. Also 
erron. entaatlo. [a. Gr. Ivrarixr-dr, f. ^vro-, kirrtlv- 
€iv : see Entarm a.] Of or pertaining to entasis. 
Of medicines : Aphrodisiac. 

i8aa J. M. 0 <md Study 0/ Med. T. 265 The spasms were 
sometimes clonic or agitatory, inste.Td of being cnta.stic or 
rigid. 1847 Craig, Entastic. So 2864 in Webster ; and in 
later Diets. 288a Syd, Soc. Lex.^ Entatic. 
t Ent4, »■ Her. Obs.-^ [a. Fr. eul/jiti. pple. 
of enter to graft.] Said of an emblazonment in 
which one coat of arms is engrafted or impaled in 
another. 273610 Bailey: and in mod. Diets, 

t Enteoh, -tecch, variants of Entach, Obs. 

’t' Ente'climent. Obs. rare -K pt ettleche, 
Entach v. + -mknt; in Douglas perh. f. En -1 + 
Tkach 4 -mknt.] The action of teaching; a lesson. 

1523 Douglas eEneis xi. iv. 41 And ryclithard bene the 
first eiitirchnient (L. rudimenta] Of haisiy batall to thamc 
bene nuebt aaiucnt. 

Enteer(e, obs. form of Entire. 

Entelechy (cntc‘lcki^. Philos. Also 7 on- 
teleohie, entelech ; 6 in Gr. form enteleohoia ; 
7-9 in r.at. entolechia. [ad. Gr. \v 7 €\k\Ha^ f. h 
+ rfA», dat. of rl\-os perfection + fx’^*** have.] 

1 . In Aristolle'.s use : The realization or complete 
expression of some function; the condition in which 
a potentiality has become an actuality. 

2603 Fi.orio Montaigne w. xii. 116331 31^ Aristotle, .caiieth 
[the soul] Fntelcchy, or perfection moving of ilsctfe. 265a 
J. .Smith .Sel. Disc. x. 5<jo Wickedness is ihc form and en- 
telech of ail the wicked spirits. 2655-60 .Stani ey Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 25^1 The Soul is the nrst B'.ntclechy of n 
natural organical body, having life potcnti.Tlly. 2837 Whk- 
w'Ei.L Hist. Induct. Sc, (1857) I. 43 The Entelechy, or 
Act, of a moveable body. 2840 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s 
Whs. I. 203/2 notot Aristotle dclines the soul, the B'orm or 
Entelechy of an organized body. 2850 Maurice Afor. /fr 
Met. Phtlos. (ed. v) 194 Motion is the entelechy (the per- 
fecting power or principle) of the potential as potential. 

2 . In various applied senses (apparently due to 
misconceptions of Aristotle's meaning): a. ’I‘hat 
which gives {terfcction to anything ; the informing 
spirit, b. The soul itself, ns opposed to the body. 

1603 Harsnet /*/>/. fmpost. 5 When his Holiness the King 
ofSpaineand Parsons theyr F.ntelechtewere plotting beyond 
the seas, a 265a J. Hmiu Set. Disc. iv. 114 He seems to make 
it [the .soul] nothing else, .but an entelechia or informative 
thing, 2<ka II kquhaht 7 ’<Mrv/Wk.s. (18341 au The purc.«;t 
parts of the senarated cntclechiscs [s/c j of nlcs.sed saints. 

Shirley 4- Mam. 1. i. Soul . . that bright cn- 

tcicchcia Which scparate.s them from beasts. 

3 . The name given by Leibnitz to the monads 
of his system. 

1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant v. 93 It is better to give the 
general nuine of murinds or eiitelechies to those simple sub- 
stances that have only perception. 

II EntalluS (entd^s). [rood L. app. from the 
proper name Enkdlus : see Virg. .>En. v. 437 47 *- 

The name was first proposed by IJufrcsne, Bnllctin .Soc. 
Philomath, , 1797 ; but he docs not explain the reason for bis 
choice of it. C'f. other (past or pre.sent) specific names of 
Indian monkeys, Anchises^ Priamus^ Rhesus^ Irus.f 
An East Indian species of monkey of the genus 
Semnopithecus (.S', cntellus). 

1843 Asiat. Soc. RengM XII. 169 It [the Semno- 
pithecus Johniil is more 5uspiciou.s and wary than the En- 
telhis. 1847 Carprntkh Zool. § 151 The ICntcllus abounds 
over almost every part of India. 

Entemo, var. of Entame v.*^ Obs, 
t Ente'mper, V. Obs. Also 4 entempre, -i. 
[var. of Attemi’EH ; in AF, entemprer (Bozon).] 

1 . trans. a. To lemjier, qualify by admixture ; to 
modify or moderate by blending willi something 
of tliflertmt or opposite quality, b. To modify the 
temperature of {e.g. water). 

r2J9o /./Vvj 11887) 319 Euerech of^eos foure ele- 

menz cntenipricz ohur. Ibid. Ake ^if Ihiv nitnst ri^t puyr 
hut watur and dost cold pov ini^t it makieii cnene. 

which and eiitenipri it .so. C1400 \x. Lanfranc's Cirurgie 
29 I'he neschenesse is entempered & ystrengthyde. 

2 . To moderate, to restrain ; « Attemper 4. 
c 1380 Sir ferumb. 264 Entempre pou beter py tonge. 
Entempest : see En- prep a. 

Entaxnple (ente mp'l), y. [f. En -1 + Temple.] 

trans. To enclose as in a temple; to enshrine. 
Alsoyfj^^ Hence Ente’mpling vbl. sb, 

2603 Dekker Grissil (jBii) 14 Whut virtues were en- 
ternpTed in her breast. 2685 H. Moke Para. Prophet. 246 
There to be cntempled in more illustrious Temples. Ibid. 
3A7 Theodosius . . allow.s the entempling of them with all 
Magnificence. 2830 W. PiiiLLirs Alt. Sinai 1. 282 Natural 
effluence of spirit within Mystic entemplcd.^ 285B Bushnell 
Serm. New Li/e In that iiiaiiner to receive and eiitemple 
the. Infinite Spirit. 

Entempre, var. Attempre a. Obs., temperate. 
1197 R. Glouc. (1734) 439 Entempre he was of mete, and 
drynke, and of step also. 

Entencion, -sion, -Uon, otional : see Int-. 
Entend, -anoe, -Ible, -ment: see Intend. 
t Entendant, a. Obs. Also 4*5 entend- 
aunt. [n. Fr. entendant, pn pple. of entendre to 
hear, attend to.] a. Attentive (Z^). b. In attend- 
ance. -Attendants, i and 2. 
a. [l■9a Britton l tl § 28 Et volonus qe nos viacoutites 


et nos baillifs aoint entendauntz a eux et a lour maunde* 
mentz. ] e 1340 Cursor M. 2543 Bad alle til himentendaunt be. 
1387 Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) 111 . 435 And but >ou be en- 
tendaunt . . to myn commaundements . . I schal sende men 
bat schal scourge he* >389 Gilds 93 And if v" deen 
be comaundeed for to be entendaunt hem for to nelpra. 
>39 ? Gowkr Conf, III. 365 Jeweseke and Sarazines, To him 
I sigh all entendaunt. 1480 Caxton TAriML Et^. 11. (15301 
iSb/xThe Kynge of Fraunce .. commaunded that al men 
.sholde be as entendant to Kynge Leyr . . as it were unto 
hym-sclfe. 

tSntander, V. Obs. Also 7*8 intender, 
[f. En- I + Tender tf.] trans. To make tender ; to 
melt (the heart) ; to enervate ; to weaken. 

>594 Southwell Af. Alagd. Fun, Teares >36 And my in- 
nocent blood Iwould] entender his ad.imant heart. x6i8 
Buli-on Ftorus 111. iii. 171 The daintinesse of the ayre and 
soylc entendred their spirits. 1669 Woouhead .St. Teresa 1. 
I*ref. 14 AH which do much serve fur intendring the heart. 
2743 Young Nt. Th. 11. 525 Viriiie alone entenders us for T.ife: 
I wrung her much— eriieiiders us for ever. 2753 Smolijctt 
Ct. Fathcnn (1813) I. 34 Her heart wa.H too much intcndcred 
to hold out. .against all the fonns of as.snult. 2785 Goldmm. 
Ess. 13 A .socim heart entendcr’d by the practice of virtue. 
Entent, etc. : see Intent, etc. 
t E'nter, sb. Obs. [f. the verb. 

(The form entre may in some instances^ belong to this 
word : but the examples cannot be distinguished from those 
ill which it belongs to Entry. )] 

1 . The action of entering ; the power or right 
of entering ; a legal entry ; concr. a means or way 
of entrance ; a passage. 

c 1430 Lyix;. Bocluis viii. xiii. (1554) 18^ a, Cauc hym enter 
and TJOKsessiori. 2563 Bp. Gardini- u in Foxe .. 4 . 4 M. 73a b, 
My brother of S. Duuids. imiie like a ch.ampion with his 
sword in hi .4 hand make enter for^ the rest. 2588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. i. 141 His enter and exit shall bee strangling a 
Snake. 


2 . [Confused with Fr. enter to graft.] 

2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 105 Grafling 
and Enter, or Ingraffing, .Trc Sinonimous 'I'crms. 

Enter (entw), v. Fonns: 3-8 entre, (3 
entri, 4 entere, entur\ 4-5 entree, entyr(e., 
4- enter, [a. Fr. entrer -• Pr. entrar, intrar, Sp., 
Pg. entrar, It. entrare, infrarc:—\^. intrdre, re- 
lated to inter between, intro inwards, intra within. 

The T.. vb. was u.scd both us trans., and as intr. with in — 
into ; in Fr. the intr. use was alone adopted, and passed 
into Kng. The trans. .senses 9 -15 are derived from the 
similar senses of enter into (t -8), perh. with some influence 
from l,at.] 

I. To go or come in. 

* intr. (Often conjugated with be.) 

1 . 'I'o go or come into a place, building, room, 
etc. ; to pass within the boundaries of a country, 
region, portion of space, medium, etc. Also fig. 

a. Const, into, fz/i (— Mnto*), rarely funto. 
Now largely superseded by the trans. use 10, but 
retained where the notion of penetration into the 
interior of a place is sought to be emphasized. 

1*1300 A'. A /is. 4488 In a cu.stcl he entred thare. exjas 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 38, I entred in bat erber grcnc. f x^ 
Chaucer Afiller’s T. 399 That ilke nyght, That wc ben 
entred into schippe.s boord. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3007 lloncr- 
.able Elan was entrid in he tempull. rx4oo Maundkv. v. 
0^.39)37 i>^ his tyme, entred the gode Kyng Edward of 
Englond in Syrye. Ibid. 56 At that Cytec entrethe the 
Ryvcrc of Nylc into the See. 2568 Grafton II. 

263 .Syr for Gods .sake enter againe into yuur Ship. 2703 
Maundrell Jonm, Jerus. (1732)5 Wo entred into a Woody 
Mountain. 2796 H. Huntkr ir. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) 111 . 339 Enter into it [harbour] then at this time .. 
M'hile duy-hgnt renmin-s. 2843 Marryat AI. Violet xxxv. 
290 We . . entered into a noble forc.st. 
fig. ^2384 Chauckr If. Fame iii. 19 Now JO Apollo] 
entreth in my brest nnoon. 1547 Homilies 1. Good Works 
(1859) 58 What man . . doth not see and lament to have 
entered into Christs religion .such false doctrine. 271a 
Stkki.k sped. No. 284 p 1 When this Humour enters into 
the. Head of a Female. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
450 A .spirit of reverence enters into the young man’s soul. 


b. simply. To come into the place indicated by 
the context. Of an actor: 'lo come upon the 
stage ; in the stage-directions of plays used con- 
stantly in 3rd pars, imper. sing, and pi. Also fig. 

As to the grammatical character of ‘enter* as a stage 
direction, cf. the Lat. directions in Calisto 4 Melibcea 2520, 
which ha.s frequently intrsl, exeat, and those in Udall's 
Roister Doister 1553, where exeat, exeant, content, etc. 
appe.Tr throughout ; also Kynge Johan'. 'Here the 

Kyng dclevyr the crowne to the C^ardynall * Her go owt 
Sedw&ion * Here the Pope go out ', ' Here cum Dyssimu- 
lacyon syngyng of the letany etc. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8341 (Cott.) For-)*! htr enterd bersabe. 
e 2392 Chauckr Astrol, 11. 6 za llie howr of Mercuric en- 
tryng vnder my west ori.sonte at cue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. A*. XVII. XX. (2495) The stocke of boxe . . hath noo 

P es where ayre mygnte entree, c 2400 Destr. Tr^ 9107 
vnarmyt he cntrid, euyn to be citie. c 2435 Wyntouk 
Cron , VIII. xxxv. 75 Ramsay til hym coym in hy And gert 
hym entre. 2557 tr. More's Edw. V. (1642) x6 When he is 
once entred, he creepeth forth so farre. xgM Shaks. Mids. 
N. V. i. 186 She [Thisbie] is to enter, and 1 am to spy Her 
through the wall. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ly. ix. | 3 A 
way made for Paganism or for extreme barbi^ty to tntur. 
2635 Austim Medit. 294 John . . did . . before; Christ entrM, 
play the Mediator. 2^ Evelyn Kal. (i 7 » 9 ) « 3 * The 

Air . , entring by the Furnace-pipes. 2767 T. Hutckim»om 
Hist. Prav. Mass. ii. 138 The minister, .discovered near ao 
entring. 1839 Tihrlwall Greece VII. Iiv. 41 The king and 
his troops entered first through a postern. 
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o. with pleoDutic in (adv.)* Somewhat urch* 
or rh^wical, 

i«97 R. Glouc. ((7*4) 47 poi entrede in at Temse moup. 
r 13*5 CoirdeL. 75 And there we may, without dent, Enter 
in now, veramcnt. cx4a5 Wyntoun Cron. ii. viii. Z14 And 
entryde in wytht hys mcnyhe. a xsm More De quat. 
Noviu. Wks. 81/a While he wer encriiiiin at y" gate. 1847 
Tennyson Princ, v. 47a EmpanopHed and pfiimcd Wc 
entered in. 

2 . Law. To make entry (into lands) as a formal 
assertion of ownership ; to take possession. Const. 
1 1», iniOi and simply. (For to enter upon see 9 a.) 

1583 Fitehbkb. Surv. lab, For and he do, the lorde may 
entre as in landcs forfayte to hym. a 1619 Dalton Country 
Just. Uxxiii. (1630) ai3 If after the death of the father a 
stranger, .entereih into hu land by force, x^sx SL Gertnan's 
Doctor tff Stud. 32 Though his succcs.sor have right to the 
lands, yet he may not enter. x8m Tomlins Lanu Diet. s.v. 
Entry^ This entry into lands is where a man enters into or 
takes possession of any l.^nd.s, etc., in his proper person. 
1818 (Jkuisr Digest 1 1 . 375 Upon the death of the testator 
his sister entered and married. 

3 . To penetrate into the substance of anything ; 
to he plunged deeply, ('oust, into \ also simply. 

X 40 X Caxton Vitas Pair. (\V. de W. 1495) i. xxxiii, 28 .V* 
The grouiide was soo sohe and inoryssh that they entred 
up to the raynes. 1539 Biui.e (Great) Ps. cv. 18 'I'he iron 
entered into his soul, s^ Milion P. L, vi. 326 The sword 
Of Michael . . deep entring, shar'd All his right side. 

+ b. fig. vtf-) To be aljsorfjed Kin thought). 
(A.) In phrase, lo enter fiar within (a person), 1. e. 
to have great influence over (him)> Ohs. 

c X409 Destr. Troy 3844 Kuermore yin.Tginand & entrond 
in thoghtes. x^z Iiollano Ptiuy xx. xiv, Viudex .'io far 
entred within him, as he obtaineef whatsoever he would at 
his hands. 

4 . To become a member in a society, etc. Cf. 23 c. 

tjpjq Eug. Gilds (1870) 3 Who entry th in be same ffra* 
ternite. X674 Bkevint ^aul at Endor a66 By entring into 
a Confraternity. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1730 He fairly 
told Taylor that he could !»ot . . sulTcr him to cuter where 
he knew he could not h.ive an able tutor. Mod. Tie en- 
tered at .St. John's College. 

f 6. To come or be brought into any state or 
condition (sometimes with additional notion of 
place) ; to fall into a disorder, etc. Const, into^ 
occas. to, unto. Ohs. 

c xjip) Cursor ilf. 23368 (F.iirf.) pa iois sere ]>.it ihesus crist 
has dijt til hisqua-sim mai entre in-to bat btU. xxSa Wyclip 
Matt, XXV. 21 Kntre thou Into the ioye of thi lord. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 238/x Alle they that .so consented entred 
in to frenesyq and inyght not he hool. 1335 Covehoalic 
Matt, xviii. y To entre »n viito life, tp^ Grapton Chro$i, 
II. 675 Determined to take part with king Edwarde, with 
whuiiie. .he in .small space entred into great ||[race and high 
favour. 1637 W. Coi.e.s Adam in Eden ii;5 Tho.se that he 
entred into a Pil.sick. 17x0 .Stkf.lf. Tatler No. 251 P6 He 
that has entred into Guilt has bid Adieu to Rest. 


0 . To make a beginning, engage (in any action, 
course of conduct, discourse, etc.), a. Const, in 
(arch.\ intOj occas. ^to. 

a X450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 8 To the entent that thei 
might praie .and entre in orisonos. Z55a Aur. Hamilton 
Cateth. (1884) 28 Afoir we enter to the special clcclaratioun 
of the X coinm.aiidis. X1J07 Moki.i-.y Introd. Mus. Pref., 
There be m.any who will enter into the reailing of my 
bookc for their instruction. x6xz Bihlf. Ps. cxliii. 2 F.nter 
not into iudgement with thy serii.ant. 1647 Clarfndon 
Hist. Keb. 1. (1843) ji/i Though the War was entred in, all 
hope of obtaining money to carrx* it on w.ts even de.sperate. 
xyxa STKKt.K sped. No 426 P i He entered into the follow- 
ing Relation. x84t Brewster Mart. .SV. vi. (1856) 89 The 
coinmis.siuner!i entered into an active correspondence with 
O.Tlilco. i 8 S 5 Mrs. Ohlylk Lett. IT. 264 We entered 
into conversaiinn without having been introduced. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit. I. viii. 113 'J’hc rciurning officer has not . . any 
power of entering into a scrutiny of votes. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times II. 24 Ireland would lie entered in rebellion. 


t b. simply. Also of a period of time or slate 
of things : 'lo l)egin. Ohs. 

1548 UuALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 13 Began and 
entred with the m.attcr that he came for. 1563 Suute 
Archii. D iija. To beginne with the Pedc.suil of C^orinthia, 
ye sh.al enter thiw. xis86 J. Hooker Girald. h el. in Ho- 
linshedlX. 149 There entrod a vcric fervent .affection and 
good will between them. 1669 Evei.vn Mem. (1837) IT. 41 
Imploring His blessing for the year entering. z6M Penn. 
A rckrth's 1. X07 The winter . . is now entred with some 
severity. 

7 . iutr. for rejl. of branch II. (See aoc, 33 c.) 

8. To enter into (tin): in various senses, in 
which the intmns. vb. does not occur simply. 

t a. To look at a particular place in (a mathe- 
matical table). Ohs. So Fr. entrer dans, Cf. 16. 

CX39X Chaucer Astro/. 11. $44 With so many entere into 
thy tabelis in b« furst lyne. 

b. 'To take on oneself (an engagement, a rela- 
tion, the duties of an office, etc.). Sometime.s 
in iftdirect passive, t To enter into religion : to 
embrace a monastic life. Cf. 14. 

c ago Kent. Sertn. in O. E. Mlsc. 35 We . . bicb i-entred 
in-to cristes seruise. c xago Lwes Saints (1887) X25 For-to 
entii into Answere: bare he neouxte nou^t'todo. exTfia 
Wyci.ik .Set. IVhs. 1 II. 349 Who is beterid by entryng into 
ks ordris. e 1386 Chaucrr Aferch. T. 3x2 Auyaeth yow . . 
How that ye entren in to mariage. x«97 IIookee Ecci. Pot. 
V. Uit I a Such kind of baptism barred men afterwards from 
entering into holy orders, a 143s Donne Paradoxes (1652) 
c8 The Allcgoricall death of entring into Religion. 1647 
MavV/*/. Part. 11. V. 92 'That they alt entered into Pay. xyix 
Steblr Speet, No 79 P3« I have a mind to put off entering 
into Matrimony till another Winter is over my Head. 1796 
VoL. III. 


Pboge Anonym. (1809) 388 Our great man was entered in 
Religion, as they called it. 18767. H. Newman Hitf. Sk, 
1 . 1. iii. 140 'IVade . . does not care for the religious tenets 
of those who offer to enter into relations with it. 

o. To become a party to; to bind oneself by 
(a league, treaty, etc.) ; to append one’s name to 
(a bond). See also Rkoognixancx, Skoubity. 

. ^535 CovERDALE 3 /r/NAxxm. 3 And all the people entred 
in to [WvcLiF : asxentyae toj the couenauiit. 1490 Shaks. 
Com. Err. iv. iv. 128 Master, 1 .nm heere entred in bond for 
you. 1393 — Eic'h, lit V. ii.65 'Tis nuihing but some bond, 
that he is enter'd into. X637 Decree Star Ckamb. § 16 in 
Milton Areap. (Arb.) 16 I'he like Bond shall be entred into 
by all. 17XX Addison Sped. No. 69 P 1 A Subject of the 
Great Mogul entering into a League with one of the Cxar 
of Moscovy. X767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. ii. 
20T I'hey entred anew into articles of submi.ssion. xSoa 
Mar. Edgeworth Mor. 7 *. (1816)]. 220 The agreement, into 
which he had entered. 1886 Manch. Exam.^ Jan. 5/3 He 
refused to enter into a treaty with the 1 ndian Government. 

d. 'To engage in the consideration of (a subject). 

*553 Eden Treat, Nenoe Jnd. (Arb.) 9 To entre into an- 

other inuitcr. x^ A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) lu 
'I'he second of these must by insinuation be entred into. 
z66a Stillingi'L. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 9 If we should 
enter into their Theology, and the History of that. 1711 
Stkele sped. No. vs P 3. I • • should 1 ^ obliged to you if 
you W’ould enter into the Matter more deeuly . 1839 G. Bum 
Nat y Philos. Introd. 34 "lo enter into tlicsc .<;uectilalions 
would however be useless and unprofitable. 1869 j. Mar- 
TiNEAU Ess. 11 . 45 Into its physiology we do not propose to 
enter. 

i’ e. To take j)art in, intermeddle with. Ohs. 

17x0 Steele y'lr/fcr No. 176 p 2 Our Affections must never 
enter into our Business. ax7i4 Burnet l>tvn Time II. 207 
Other princes would not . . enter into the law.s and esta- 
blishment settled among us. 

f. To take an interest in; to take an intelligent 
interest in, understand, sympathize with. 

*797 Godwin Enquirer \. vi. ^3 It is by comparison only 
that we can enter into the pbifosuphy of h'uiguage. 1833 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 404 Entering into every- 
thing and enjoying everything like a child. 1851 Helps 
Friends in C. 11 . ir, I should enter into his feelings rather 
than into those of the ordinary spectator. x88s Sir J. 
Hannen in Law Rep. Prob. Div. X. 89 She entered into all 
the arrangements . . in a methcxlical and rational manner. 

g. To form part of ; to lie a constituent elcfhcnt 
in. .So also with adv., To enter in. 

lyia Desagumers Fires Impr. 152 Lapis Calaminaris, 
wliicn enters into the Composition of the Brass. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. ^ 193 The quantity and species of 
sabulous matter that entered into tlie texture of the lime- 
stone. 1796 H. Hunier \x. St. Pierre's Stud. Av*/. (1709) 
I. 567 These universtti correspondencies . . enter into all die 
plans of Nature. x8xz Pinkerton Petrjl. 1 . 231 Where no 
secondary stone enters in it.s composition, I do not see why, 
etc. 1879 Huxley Hume 74 Those compound .states of 
coiisciou.siiess, which so largely enter into our ordinary 
trains of thought. 1888 Spectator 30 June 884/t Other 
considerations, some of them trifling enough, enter in. 

h. In Bible phrase, 7 o enter into (another’s) 
labours (lit. from the Gr. and the Vulg.); to reap 
the benefits of what has been done by another. 

X38a WvcLiF John iv. 38 Othcre men tranelideii, and 
entiidcn in to her trauelis. Z5a6 PHgr. PerfOK . dc W. 
1531) n They laboured . . the vynyarde . . & we haue entred 
into tlieyr labours, lakynge the friiyte of the .s.'tiiie. 

9. To enter on, upon : 

a. law. f,Cf. 2.) To make an entry into (land) 
as an assertion of ownership ; to assume posses- 
sion of (property); fto dispossess (a holder of 
property^ 

1467 Bury tVills (1^50)47, I will that rnyn fcfTcis and ni>’n 
«.xc uio's entre vuim>u ftyiu and put hym uwth. X655 60 
.Sianley Hist. Philos. (1701) 23/2 It shall n«>t l»e lawful for 
any Woman to enter upon the go<Kls of the dead. lyxa 
Stef.le Sped. No. 263 P 6, 1 shall iiiiiiiediaiely enter upon 
your Estate for the Arrear due lo me. 1809 Bawdwfn 
Domesday Bk. 599 Ausfrid, the Priest, entered forcibly 
upon this land of Ralph’s. 1818 Cruise Digest III. 319 
lie w'ill not di.strain or enter on the premises conveyed for 
the recovery of liis rent charge. 

b. To make an entrance on ; to take the first 
steps upon (a path, a tract travelled over). 

CX380 Sir Fernmb. 59 And for|>w.'U'd fastc on hure way 
|«fy wente, and entrede on J>c brigge, 1639 Hammond On 
Ps. cL 8 The .sca.son wherein David, as a Judge, entring on 
the Tribunal, etc. i8a6 Fosi f.r in L i/e A Corr. ( 1 846) 1 1 . 96 T Ic 
Is saved from entering on a .scene of infinite corruptiou.s, 
i860 Tyndall Glac. %. f ia.88 My guide and myself culered 
upon this portion of the glacier. 

c. fig. To take the first steps in ; to do the first 
part of ; to begin, take in hand, engage in (a 
process, enterprise). Cf. ¥r. '\etttrer stir (l.ittr^). 
Also, to begin (a period of time). 

z6i8 Bolton Floms 1. i. 3 Which of them .should first enter 
upon the governinent and Rule. 1635 Fui.lkr Ch. Hist. 
Ded., I after was entred on a Resolution to dedicare it to 
his Memory. 167a 5 Comukr, 7 'f//r/Ar (1702) 89 By 

hU offering and entring on a treaty. 1704 Addinun Italy 
Frcf., For Dcforc I enter’d on my Voyage I took core, etc. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe I. xvi. 274, I was now entered 
on the seven-and-twenticth ye.v of my captivity, xl^ 
Sianley Arnold II. x. 388 He entered on his Professorial 
duties. 1883 Gilmour Afongols xvii. ao6 To enter upon a 
contest with evil. 

td. To begin an attack upon. Ohs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xliii. (peading^t How Nytius and 
Eryalus made theym redy to entre vpon the boost of Tumus. 
1607 Topsull /(F xrr:^ 7 irirx/f (1673) 540 'fhe Bcare dareth 
not to enter upon the wtide 6o.Tr, except liehinde hinu 

e. To begin to deal with (a subject). 


163a Star Chamb. Cases (1886) X34 Then the Xlnges 
Councell entred upon their proofes. i6tt Sklden Lems 
Eng. I. vi. (1730) T4 Thus entred the Prelates upon afiairs 
oPRings and Kingdoms. X7za Addison Sped. Na 339 F 5 
The Day is not t(x> far spent for him to enter ui»n such a 
Subject. 17x7 IVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 295 This day the 
Coniiniiiee .. entered on the Church's grievances. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride ff Prtj. v. 191 Her fear, if she once 
entered on the subject. 

* ♦ trans. (formerly sometimes conjugated with 

he's 

10. To go or come into (a closed space, t.g. a 
house) ; to go within the bounds nt (a country, etc.) ; 
to go within (a gate) ; to step upon (a path, a 
bridge) ; to go on board (a ship'. Cf. 1 a. 

1340 Hami'ole Pr. Couse. 402 Yhe sal noght entre, be na 
way Hfveiirykc that sal last ay. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13880 
No buerne was so bold le brigge for to entre. 0400 
Maunuev. xiii (1839) 144 He most imtre the See, at Gene. 
xSoo Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. 3i»» He 
liathe entred the lieucn, to app<'r« before the vysage of his 
fader for vs. s$j6 Fleming /:>. 171 Who being 
diiicomfited with the storms and tempestes thereof, never 
enter sliippe. 1568 Graiton Chron. II. 165 The which 
with great courage entered Wales. 1591 Shaks. Rom. 4 
Jill. III. i. 7 One . . that when he enters the lonfuies of a 
Tauerne, claps me his Sword vpon the 'I'ublo. 17x1 Strklk 
Sped. No. 178 P2 He .. teturn.s as if he were entrinff a 
Gaol. X737 Whiston Josephus* Hist. iv. iv. i y They 
soon came to know who they were . . that were entered the 
city. 1756 7 ir. E’eyslers Trav. (»7fKi) 111 . 165 The gate 
which thou cntcrest. i8oz SouriiEV Thalaba in. i. Some 
traveller, who shall enter Our tent, may lead It. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge i, Who was the young lady that I 
saw entering a carriage 7 1876 Green Short Hist. i. 18 The 
l>and of monks entered (^Tiiterbury bearing before them a 
.silver cross. 

fg. fX38oWYCLiP Last Age Church (1840)0. xxv, pis 
was firste tribulacioun bat ontrede pe Chirene of God. 
1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 71 Entring the glorious waies 
of Truth. 1843 Mus. Carlyle Lett. I. 201 It never enters 
hi.s head to lie under the walnut- trt'e. liere. 186a Trol- 
lope Orley F. xv. 121 The ide.T that Lady Ma.Aoti was guilty 
had never entqrcd her head. 

fb. To take possession of (the throne the 
crown). (T. 9 a. Ohs. 

1563 FoxK/./yjf in Latimer's Serm. hjiem. ^1845^ Introd. 
20 Till the time that ble.s.sed King Edward entered his 
crown. 1649 Sklden Laws Eng. 11. xxii. 1 1739) 102 Henry 
the Fourth entred the Throne by his Sword. 

c. To take up one's abode in. Chiefly with 
mixed notion of la, a.s to enter a monastery ^ the 
cloister (= to become a monk or nun), to enter 
a college^ etc. 

1603 Shak.s. Mens, for M, 1. ii. 182 I'his day my suiter 
j should the Cloystere liter. 

d. To force an entrance into; to break into 
(a house, etc.) ,* tto board (a ship). 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, Ircl. in Holinshed II. 49/1 Hb 
lodging, .was entred with fire, xfisy Caft. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xii. 57 'I’lifrc is more men lost in entering, if ili« 
chase stand lo her defence. ^ lysfi .Siiflvockk round 
World vi. (1757/ 202 And seting their fureca.stle full of men, 

. . I concluded they had come to a rc.solution of entering us. 
1817 W. Srii.wvN Law Nisi Prim II. 777 Judgment, was 
arrested in trespass for breaking and entering a free fishery. 

11. To make a way into or pass between the 
jiarts of anything ; to pierce ; to penetrate. Cf. 3. 

x6x3 Shak.s. Hen. / 7 //, 11. iv. iBrI'IiU respite .. enter'd 
me; Ye.T, with a .spitting power.^ 

t b. Of the sigeiit : To pierce, make a hole into. 
Also fig. to * get an idea into ’ (a person). Ohs. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 154 Entring the Post first 
wiin an Augure. a 17x8 Penn Trads\lV^ 1726 I. 526, I 
alniiist de.s))air of entering some of our Adversaries, 
f c. 01 male animals : To copulate with. Ohs. 

1607 Topseli. P'onr.f. Beasts 11673) A Marc which a 
Horst'. li.Tlh fornuily cnticd. Ibid.^ A female as.se which 
liath been entered by a male assc. 

12 . To become a member of (a society or 0Jg.Tn- 
ized body). So to enter the army, the church, a 
university, etc. Cf. 4. 

Alod. He entered the army at nineteen. A lad of sevtn- 
tcen is too young lo enter a university. 

i 13 . To lake the fir.>t steps in (an action or 
work) ; to be^:in. Often w'ith obj. inf. Ohs, C'f. 6. 

c i5x< Cocke Loreifs B. < 1843) la Some to huwse the tc^ie 
sayle efyde entre. 1548 Udall, etr. Lrasm. Par. Mall. 
iv. 17 ’ro begynne ami enter his pi ediyng. 1^3 87 Foxp. 
s-i. jjr . Af. 1596' 77 I l.‘i;nstaiitirus .. entred Iih journie, 
comming towaribs Italic. 1576 Fii mi.ng Pauoplie Kp. 49 
The souldier.s. .having no siom.w lic to enter conflict and 
skyrmishe, berooice them lo llighr. 1594 Nashe Terrors 
Night G b, Which before I enter to describe, thus much 
1 will inforine ye. 1^2 Knf:i;Ks Anaman 256 A worke well 
entred, i.H truly said to Ik: haU'e done. 1703 Moxon Afech, 
E.rerc. 29 Made, or, at Irasi, entred at the Forge., yet 
sometimes Smiths do ir. on toUl Iron, 
b. To begin (a perioti ol time). 

a 16x7 Bayne '>6581 75 Kings.. in entring their 

reigns, idoi Stri tt .Sports 4 Past. i. i. 13 note. Her 
majesty b.'id just entered tV seveiity-.se.vcnth year of her Of^e. 

tl 4 . To conic, or be brought, into a certain 
state : to take upon oneself (a contlition, office^ 
or relation of any kind) ; lo embrace (a profes- 
sion). Ohs. exc. in phrase To enter religion (cf. 8 b). 

1563 Homilies 11. Resurr. Christ 430 Then arc they 
in very evill case . . that be cntrcib their sleepe in Chriat. 
1576 Fi.rming Panoplie Ep. 282 Over hastie bee they to 
enter wedlock*. Ibid. 34a. If you doe enter acqualnt- 
nnre and ftuniliaritic with him. 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. 
(1861)91 Would these princes, .enter anus sa did the (}reckt 
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against Troy. >596 £t/w. ///» i. ii. We with England will 
not enter nerJey. 1611 Srfc'CD Tiuai. Gi. ffrii. xvii. 

Sigeoert . . entered the profession of a monke Ihia* 
xxviii. 5s/i P. O. Scapula entred hia Lieutenantship in 
Briuine. 1691 W. G.^ ir. Coweis lust. 83 Make Oath not 
to enter marriage agam without the Kings consent. s888 
Hkbnahu IVor/d ta Cloister^ If he enter religion. 

1 16. To enter bond ; ^ ‘ to enter into a bond * 
i^sce 8 c). Obs. 

'AifiBury (1850) 224 Soeth.'it within a moncth after 
iny death she enter bund to iny trustees of my e.statc. Ibid,^ 
If she shall refuse to enter such bond. 

10. Jo turn to a particular place in (a mathe* 
niatical tabic). Still in nautical use Cf. 8 a. 

>593 Falk ti/a With this quocient Sine 1 enter 
the T.'ible. 1644. Nyk CuMntry{x 6 jo\ 60, I enter the Table 
under the 'I'ille inches. 1840 Ravlr Eu Enter 

'lable 5 with the first number of points at the top, and the 
second number of points at the side. 

II. To cause to enter. 

17. brans. To put or bring (a person) into some- 
thing : esji. to t^e or put (men) ou board u vessel. 
anb. 

zgaj la>. Bkknkks Froiss. 1 . cxx. 143 They decked tlire 
shynpes, and entred into theyin a certayne. 1588 R. Paukk 
tr. MsHtiesa's J/ist. China 387 Whereby to enter the lawe of 
the Gaspcl into the mijfhtie kingdome of China. 1607 Dkk- 
KKB Nortkxtu II os in. 1. Wks. 1873 HI- jb Rut come enter 
him (/. e. *sbow. in’ a visitor]. s6ts Ciiavman Iliad 111. 
Comm. U657) 81 And thu.'i to the last twelve books . . with 
those free teet that entered me, I haste. 1674 Lond. Gat. 
No. 870/4 laLytng him on board on the Bow. .[he] entered 
his Men, and made him surrender. 1780 Dk Fou Cajd. 
Singleton xi. i*8p>) 193 The boat, .was to enter her men in 
the w.vite. Hamilton Pop. Fduc. vii. (cd. a> 146 Kach 
citizen has a legal right 10 enter hi.s chiUlren [in the primary 
schools). Z847 8 H. Miller lutsl Impr. viii. (1857) 124 He 
would, he .saia, fairly enter me on the grounds, and intro* 
duce me, 

fig. To admit into a society, etc.; to in- 
troduce into a condition or state. Const, into^ 
rarely in. Obs. 

^ 1994 IluuKiiit AVvV. /W. 111. i. (1611)83 Entered wee are not 
into the visible Church, before our adinitiaiice by the duore 
of baptisnie. 1606 Shak.s. Ant. Cl. ly. xiv. 113 lliis 
sworn hut shcwiie to Cmsar with thi.s tydiiigs, .Shall enter 
me with him. a 1617 Baynk Ou Kph. (163S) 8 I'hls lile.ss. 
ing enrruth them into as.sured iK^Nsession. 1658 Whole Duty 
Man I, § 31 (r«j34^ 23 Baptism, .enteric us into covenant with 
God. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) 1 ; i. 4 He would.. en- 
deavour to enter me fairly into the station of life which, etc. 
17x3 Blackaix IChs. I. 184 By which [BaiHiHiiiJ wc arc 
entred and initiated into the Christian Church. 

1 0. with complement. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. II. il 103 His Pupill age Man-entr«d 
thus, he waxed like a Sea. 1032 Massinckk Believe as V'ou 
List i. i, With this charitie 1 enter tiiee a begger. 
tl8. To introduce (to the knowledge of any- 
thing) by instruction ; to give (a person) initiatory 
information or instruction in; to instruct initially; 
to iiiiti.^tc. Obs. or arch. 

1540 Hykok tr. Vitus' Instr. Chr. IP*o/m. (1592) Ciij, The 

P recepts of wise men, which .she iiad liecn entred in. 1548 
fiMLL, etc. Erasw, Par, Pref. 13 b, Suiinde meate for such 
a.s are wel entred. *607 Shakk. Cor. 1. ii, a They of Rome 
are entred in our Coiinsailus. 1674 1 *lavford .Skill M ms. 

I. ii. 41 .So that he he .Tlready entred upon the Thcoric 
of Musick. a 1714 Ei.i.woou jittiobiog. auv He a.sked me 
..If I would enter his Children in the Rudiments of the 
I.atin Tongue. 173a Bkrkklky //& 7>4r. 11. ft 4 CIcophon 
, .entered him [his son] betimes in the principles of his .stxt. 
1884 Burton .Scot .Abr. 1. iv. aag You arc entered in all the 
secrets of his work-sliop. 

b. To exercise initially; to train; to fly (a 
hawk) for the first time ; to break in (a horse). 
Also, to enter a doj( at or to\ to put him (while 
yet untrained) on the scent of. 

^ lifftoard Housek. Bks. (1844) 508 A kest of hakys, 
when he went to enter them to the rever. c 1375 Per- 
fect Bk. Sparhawkes (cd. Ha.stiiig 1886) 17 Enter her in 
this order folowtnge. 1598 Flokio, Accamare, to flesh, to 
enter a dog. z668 P&pvs Diary ^ 21 Dec., Not daring yet to 
use the others [horsesl too much, but only to enter them. 
a thjn Hackrt Abp. Williams 11. 143 (l).)T.ikc hound.s 
ready to be entred. 1717 llRAOuiY P'atn. Diet. .s. v. Enter- 
ing 0/ Houudst llie Hare is esteemed the best Game to 
enter your Hounds at. 1^5 ’ SioNKiit nue ’ Brit. Sports 1 24 
The young hounds shouia be entered to fox. i88z Micukll 
Hawking in Macm. Mag. XLV. 39 It remains only to 
break hiin to the lure, and to * enter ’ liim, e.ach of which 
processes is soon completed. 

10. To put (something) into (another thing) ; 
to p\tt in, insert, introduce. Now chiefly techn. 
[So Fr. entrer (Littr^), though the use is not re- 
cognized by the Academy.] 

>375 Baruouk Bruce 1. 623 This lettir sail 1 entyr heyr. 
yioKf. Song o/. Soul It. II. III. i, He much perplexed 
is . Where to make choice to enter his rugg’d saw. 1691 Ray 
.V. C. Words 31 Gavelock..nn Iron Bar to enter stakes into 
the ground. 1TO3 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 1 22 Enter the edge of 
the Draw-knife into llie Work. 1787 Bk-st Angling (cd. 2) ■ 
29 You must enter tlie hook at the tail of the worm. 1806-7 
j. Miseries Hum. Z, j/J» 1 1826) x. xcv, Entering 

your watch at the wrong opening, when it instantly dives to 
your knee. 1830 Gkn. P. 1 'homp.som E.verc. (1842) I. 944 It 
is therefore politic to enter ^e wedge by this end. 1850 
K. Gmihkiths ^i 7 //. Man. (i8m)2o8, 5. .enters shot or shelf, 
and rams home, c s86o H. .Stuart Seamen's Catech. j i 
1 he ball will be entered the largest end downward. 1865 
Bush NELL Vicar. Sacr.X. (1866) 4 A sfiecial care is needed 
lest we. enter something into the meaning from ourselves. 

tb. To enter foot\ to begin. Also rejl. in 
same sense. Obs. 
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16x8 Chasmam Hesiod 1. 141 When first thou enter^st foot 
to plow thy land. 174s ’^F ielding % Andrews 1. x, He 
..entered himself into an ejaculation on the numberless 
calamities which attended beauty. 

0. In backgammon. To place a man again on 
the board after it has been taken up, and unable 
to come in again because the point indicated by 
the throw is already full. 

Harpv St Wark Mod. Hoyle t Backgammon 143. 

20. To put (a name) into a list in writing, (a 
fact or particular) into a description or record ; to 
write down (on paper, a tablet, etc.). Const, in, 
into, on, and simply. To enter (money, goods, 
etc.) to, against: to put down to a person’s account. 

xjfie Langl. P. Pi. A. xr. 953, I was tnorkid, withoiitc 
mercy and myn name entrid In legende of lif lunge er 1 
were, c 1391 Chaucer Astrot. 11. 5 44 Consider ihy rote 
furst. .& eiitere hit in-to thy slate for the histe merydyc of 
December, 1400 Maundev. xxii. (1B39) 238 Thei [ullu the 
Myiistrelle] ben. .entred in his Boke.s, us fur his uwne men. 
> 5*3 Fitzhkkh. Surv. 20 To entre their cupyes truely in the 
iordcs courte roll. 1576 Fleming Panoflie Ep. 196 Such 
discourse-s, us you have already with pnincfull pen entered 
into paper. x668 Hale in KoUe's Ahridpn. Pref. 8 Let 
! him enter the Abstract . . into his Commoii*^>lai:e. I look . X7S7 
A. Hamilton New Air. E. I mi. 1 . Cviij, I'hc Publisher. . 
has duly entred this Book in the Register of Stationci.s-h.all, 
London. 1763 Burke Beport Affairs India Wk.s. XI. 136 
He did not.. think it proper to enter his aiLswcr on the 
records. x8oi Mar. EncKWOHiM Moral T. (i8tf>) I. xix. 
154 If you received the note from m. .it must be entered in 
our book.s. tSx% Examiner - jA Sept. 624/1 They. . determined 
toenter good.s to people who never had any dealings. z8a8 
Si;oTT M. Perth ix, And not entered against him at the 
long and dire day of accouniing. 1844 L.inuakd Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) L Ap|». 361 Parl^ Churches are etilered in 
the ancient record of Domesday. 

b. 'Fo hand in at the Custom House a statement 
of the amount and value of (goods exported or 
imported). Also, to register (a vessel) as arriving 
in or leaving a port. 

1634 Sir T. Herukrt Trav. A ij b, Such as . . like Mer- 
chants with their goods, enter them, before they ship thein. 
1840 R. Dana Bif. Mast xiil 28 'I'hc cargo having heen 
entered in due form, we begun trading. 1845 M'‘Cui.lo(.:m 
Taxation 11. x.(i852> 3421'he teas entered for consumption. 
Mod. (Heading of paragraphs), Vessels entered 

inwards. Vc.ssct.s entered outwards. 

O. To insert by name on the list of competitors 
(in a race, athletic contest, etc.). Also intr. for refl. 

1684 Lond. Gao, No. 1938/4 The first Horses to be shown 
and entred there a week before for ihU ye.ir. 170a Ibid. 
No. 3832/4 The Hor-ses to l)c enter’d. . 14 u.'iys before. Mod. 
Please enter me fur the Sack^ Race and Hurdles. Have 
you entered for the Quarter-mile 7 

21. To enter up: a. To enter in regular form 
(a series of item.s) ; to complete the series of 
entries in (a book) to a cert.'iin date. 

Mod, {Comm.) Have you entered up your payments? The 
cash-book had not been properly enteral up. 

b. Law. To cause (a verdict, judgement, etc.) 
to be written down in the reconis of a court. 

a North Exam, i. ii. § 48 (1740) 54 Corruptions by 
the Way, use not to Ijc entered up upon Record. *875 
PoSTK (toius 111. (ed. v) 414 A judge's order authorizing tfxc 
plaintiff to enter up judgment and i.ssuc execiilion. 

22. a. La7o. To enter an action, caveat, writ, 
etc.; to btin^ it before the court in due form, 
usually in writing, b. To enter a protest: pri- 
marily of the minority in a delilnTativc body, esp, 
the House of l.ords, to record a protest on the 
journals or minutes; hence gen. to protest. So 
also, to enter a caul ion, protestation, etc. 

a. 1579 Fulke Heskins’ Part. 129 Cliryw^stoine may enter 
action again<>t him of sUtunder and dcfatiialiun. XU7 Sm a km. 

^ Hen. J V, II. i. v Mr. Fung, h;u»e you entred the Action ? 
1884/. 00.0 Kep, Prob. Div. IX. 23 The defendant, .entered a 
caveat. 

b. 1679 Drydkn Tr. 4- Cress. Ep. Ded., Whatever Pro- 
testati«m you might enter to the c^trary. 2699 Bentley 
Phal. 139, 1 enter'd no caution a^ut it to the Reader. 
lyaS in Picion L'poot Munic. Kec. (i886t 11 . 86 A motion. . 
made for cntriiig a protest against the above order. z8m 
Q. Caroline Remonsir. Geo, IV^ 17 July, The Queen feels 
it to lie her bounden duty to enter her must deliberate and 
solemn protest against the .s.Tid determination. 1884 Pen- 
nington Wiclif ix. 2p« He entered his decided protest 
again-st the .system of the Schoolmen. 

23. From sense 30 , with mixed notion of i ^ b ; 
a. To admit as a pupil, or member of a society ; 
to engage (a servant, workman, etc.), b. To pro- 
cure admission for (a person) as such. C. reJl. 
and intr. for refl. Const, among, in, into, of. 

a. i 8 i 5 > Baxter Inf. Baft. 23 They that are entered under 
him as their Matter. Stillingel. Orig. St^. 11. ii. 5 5 
And if the King were chosen out of the Souldiers, he was 
oreseiitly entred among the Prie-sM. X69Z Woon A th. Oxon, 
111 . 358 In the year 1655 making a return to the University, 
he was entred into Ch.; Ch. 1748 Anson yoy. iii. viii. 370 
He had entered twenty.'three men during his stay at Macao. 
X793 Smsaton Edystone L. ft 120, 1 immediately entered 
another able seaman, which. .m.Tde the number six. Ibid. 
ft 130, I likewise entered three masons and nine tinners, .to 
take the first tiini or week. 

b. X670 Walton Lives iv. 266 Having entred Edward into 
Queens Colledge. xSfj%Are Contentm. ix. ft xi. za? He was 
never enter’d in chose academies of luxury, syxn Budcell 
.Sped. No. 307 P 12 He was entered in a College of Jesuits, 
xyn Dk Foe Col, 1840) 324 Some.. officers. .entered 
me into the army. 1701 Boswell yohnton an. 1730 Taylor 
was entered of that college. 
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0. 1689-M I.OCKR Toleratien Wks. 1727 II. iu. ^4 They 
arc free from it who enter themselves of the Company. 
zTos Land. Gae. No. 3630/4 All others that enter to pay 
Five Guineas. 1715 Dr For Voy. round World (1840) 77 
The people who were willing to take service with us, and 
enter themselves on board. 1870 E. Peacock Rat/ Skirl. 
1 . 6 He therefore entered himself as a clerk to a solicitor. 

f prep. Obs, rare-- K [ad. Fr.^if/?v;-L. 

inter,'} Hetween. 

t‘ 1420 Pallad, OH Hush. iii. 455 Northwarde of fervent 
groundc, southwarde of colde, And enter both of hilly lande 
tliui woldc. 

Unter, obs. var. Entiujs, and Inter, to bury. 
ZSntar-, entre*, prefix, a. Fr. entre- L. inter 
(sec Inter-), with senses 'between', ‘among’, 
'mutually’. Occurring first in words a. Fr., as 
Entkkkrat, Entermisk, Enterprise, Entertain ; 
also as an early variant of inter- in words ad. Eat. 
In 14 17th c. it was often prefixed to Eng. words, 
many of the compounds so formed being imita- 
tions of synonymous compounds in Fr. Since 
the middle of 17th c. this prefix htis ceased to be 
employed in the formation of new words ; the 
compounds (of ICng. origin) in which it occurs are 
either ribs, or have been refashioned with inter-. 
'i'lie more important compounris of enter- will be 
found iu their alphalxrtical place; the following 
are nonce-words or of rare occurrence : 

Sjntor-a'dvertiso v. (Fr. s' entre-avertir\ refl., 
to inform each other; enterba'tlio v. [cf. Fr. 
s'entrebaigner], refl., to bathe each other ; entor- 
boaT V. [tr. Fr. s'entrepor/er], ? to carry mutually; 
enterbra'oe v., to embrace mutually; enter- 
brai'd v., to intertwine ; enterbre-ak 7j. [cf. OF. 
enlreromjftre}, trans., to break between, make 
a break in ; enterbra'ath, breathing between ; 
time for taking breath ; enteroa'll v. trans., to 
call mutual ly ; entcrca-perizig vbl. sb., inter- 
mingled capering, intricate movement ; enteroa'r- 
riage, carriage to and fro lieLween two places; 
enterengO'Dde^r v. trans., to produce (each other) 
reciprocally; entergla-ncing z//V. sb., interchange 
of glances; entergra-vo v. trans., to engrave 
Ix^tween ; hence entergra'ving vbl. sb. ; enier- 
hi'nder v. trans., to hinder mutually; enter- 
ho’ld V. trans., to obseiye (n treaty) reciprocally ; 
enterki'Bsiug ppl. a., iiiutiially kissing ; outer- 
le*nd V. [cf. Fr. s entreprHer} trans., to lend to 
one another ; euterlo've v. [cf. Fr. s'entr'aimer} 
trans., to love mutually ; entermaTcli v. intr., 
to tread on each other’s toes ; entermi uo sb., an 
intervening mine; entermine v. intr,, to drive 
mines between or in an interval ; hence enter- 
miniug vbl. sb . ; entero’wo v. [cf. Fr. Centre- 
devoir} trans., to owe one another ; enter- 
piTlar [tr. Ii. interco/umnium], the space be- 
tween two pillars; ontersoe'k v. [cf. Fr. s' entre- 
chercher}, trans., to seek mutually ; entershew 
V. [cf. OF. s'entremostrer}, trans., to show one to 
another ; outorshi’ue v. [cf. Fr. entreluire}, intr., 
to shine nr show up between ; to appear partially ; 
to glance, glimmer; entershonTder v. trans., 
to shoulder mutually, to jostle ; hence enter- 
HhouTdering vbl. sb . ; entorspli t v, [cf. Fr. cn- 
trefendre}, refl., to split one another ; enterepo il 
V. [tr. Fr. s'entrepiller}, trans., to pillage mutually ; 
enterau'ok t». trans., to suck mutually; enter- 
ta ko V. [cf. Fr. entrepretuire and Enteupkire 
V' ,^]» trans., to receive, entertain ; ontorteaT v. 
[cf. Fr. s'cntredkhirer}, trans., to tear mutually ; 
enter wa*rn v. [cf. Fr. s' cnlr avcriir\, iratts.^ to 
warn mutually. 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne in. viii. (1632) 528 We profitably 
Vnter-advertize our selves of our defects. >598 Sylvester 
Dm Bartas ii. i. Handie-crafts 21 (They] cast away their 
spears, And rapt with joy, them *entcrbathe with tears. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii. (1632) 90 Children killed 
tlieir parents, .to avoid the hindrance of^enterbearing one 
another. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 1 10/3 Attc last he opened 
liys dure ana sith "cntrcbraced eche other, 13^ Svlvehtrr 
Du Bartas ii. i. Handie-crafts 209 Their siiady bo^hs 
first bow they tenderly, Then ^enterbraid. X54X R. Cop- 
LANo Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 'I'he syxth vtylyte that 
Galyen putieth is to ^entrebreake [2579 eiiterbrakc], and 
intercyde the matter. X63Z Brathwait Whimsies, Games- 
ter 40 At the end of every act . . the encurtain’d musique 
sounds, to give ^eiiterbrcath to the actors. 1603 Florio 
MontaigMO 1. xxx. (163a) 104 lliose that are much about 
one age, doe generaliy *cntercall one another brethren. 
Ibid. I. xxii. 47 By the changes and *entercaprings of 
which, the revolutions, .of the.. planets are caused. 1098 
Norukn Spec. Brxt., M sex 11. 6 For the more caste *enter- 
carriage of thinges between London and it [Hartford]. 
1603 rijconablontaigue 111. xiii,(x639)6i7 Paine and pleaMre 
. . *cnter-engender and succeed one another. x57| Ca 8- 
coiGNE Flowers (R.), I'heir chiefe repast was **»**>■• 
glancing of lookes. 1609 Biaut (Douay> i Kings vil aS 1 he 
verie worke it selfe of the feete, was *eatargravan : and 
*entergravingos betwen the joyntutes. 1603 r'Loaio Mon- 
iaigne 11. iL (*633) 190 Thsiy are two occupations that 
*epterhmder one another, in their vigor, Caxton 

Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 149^ i. Uiti^ m o/i the whyche 
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paccyon they made and ^entrehelden ; For after ofte times 
they vysited eche other. 1991 $ylvic.htrr BarUu 1. ii. 
X050 Water, ’noyntins with cold-moist the brims Of th' 
*enterkis$ing turninj^ Olobes extreams Tempers the heat. 
1603 Florio Mimtaigni 111. in. (163a) 463 They are things 
which *enterlend and *enterowe one another their essence. 
ibid. I. xxvii. 94 They ^enterlove one another, and love me 
as much. 1473 Caxtom ^ason 105 They [Medea and Jason] 
*entremarched with their feet under the tables, c 16*1 
SvLVRSTRX Dm BariM 11. iv. Dtcay 949 Just in (he mouth 


of th**entermine he [fir’d]. 1541 Elvot Imag* Gw. (i;^5(>) 
135 b, Craft ie *enterminynge. idop Hiblb (Douayi 1 Kings 
VII. 31 The middle *enterpillers [were] square not round. 
X603 Florio Mimtaigiu 1. xxxiv. (163'/) 111 There are ever 
conditions (hat ^enlerseeke one another. Jbut. 11. xU. 265 It 
wa.H . . a singular pleasure to observe the love . . each ende voted 
to *entershcw one another, sjte Phaer ^nsid ix. Bb 
iiij b, Soldionrs round ryng not so tbicke. Where wal most 
^entershines. 1603 F1.0R10 Montaigns 11. xii. (idjat 301 An 
overshadowed and darke picture, *entenihining with an 
infinil varietie of false lights, a 2649 Dkumm. ok Hawth. 
Jos. V Wks. 113 At his very sight .. a tumult, confused 
clamou r, and *enter-shouldering of male-contents arose. x6og 
Syi«V£STER Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 301 If that any 
[stones] fail their foes to hit In full, in flight themselves they 
♦entersplit. 1603 Florio Montaigne in. vii. (1639) 517 
Superiority and inferiority, .must perpetually *cntcrspoilc 
one another. Ihid. 11. xxvi. 3B7 They, .mutually ^enter- 
suck't each one the others [ihuinb]. x^ Spenser F. Q. v. 
ix. 35 So did this miglitie Ladle.. with more myld aspect 
those (wo to *erjlertake. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xi. (1632) 
240 All are pleased to .see them [beasts). . *cntcrtvare one an- 
other. Ibid. I. xxxiv. iti This means of '^cnterwnrtiing one 
another would bring no small commoditie into common com- 
merce .and .Hotn'etie. 


Snterable (e‘nt.‘>JabM), a. [f. Enter v. ^ 
-.VBLB.] That may be entered, in various senses 
of the vb. ; f spec, of an article of commerce, that 
is allowed to be imported. 
vft^Fr. Bk.o/ Rates Merchandizes, which arcF.nterablc 
in the former Account of Goods. X787 Npxson 12 Aug. in 
Nicolas Dis^. (iSas)I. 952 Tnm.arinds and noyeau I must 
get smuggled. -The latter i.s not etitcrahle. 1793 A. Dkll 
tn Southey 1844) 1 . 461 Walked all round Pondicherry. 
Enterable by the sea face from the south. ^ X858 IIaw- 
'nioKNfi Fr. 4 D. yrnis, I. 245 The hotel is. .cnterakle 
through an arch. X879 G. M acoonald Sir Gibhie I. ix. 123 
On neither could he h«; requirt^d to live and act - as now in 
this Wiaste of cnterable and pervious extent. 

Enteradenography. -ology : see Entkro-. 
Enterance : see Kntkanok. 

Enterata (e nt^i/t^ a. Zool. [ad. mod.!., en^ 
f. (ir. ft'TPpa bowels : see -atk.] Having 
an intestine distinctly separated from the outer 
body-wall. 

1877 Huxlky Anat. fur. An. xi. 6'»2 The possibility that 
aneiiteruus parasites are not necessarily mcKliflcations of 
free, cntcrate ancestors. 

Enterbathe, -bear, -break, -breath, -call, 
-caper, -carriage : see Enter- fref. 
Entercept, Enterchalne, etc. : sec Inter-. 
t E*nterclo8e» rnterclose. Ohs. [a. OE. 
entreclos^ f. entre between + : see lo.sk sd.] 

1 . A partition, * septum *. 

x398TRn.visA Barth. De P. R. xvif. Ixxxi. (1495)653 In 
the fruyte of Mirtiis lira thre colics and in euery thre 
greyncs or fourc joyned wythout inicrclose {sine Aariete,] 
Ibiii.^ Some Rrcyne is dowble wythoute iiiterclose [Lat. 
tibsf/ne parieie\ as in Cclidoyne, and some is double wyih 
interclosc as the greync of Narstucium. 

2 . Arch. ? A screen, partition. Also atirib. 

rx4S0 Vor. in Wr.-Wrdcker 590 Interclausum, an entcrclos. 

*479 Wulmurlh (Somerset H0.1, Lceo ad facturam 
le cnterclose bcatc Marie ccclesic. X485 in Finchaie 
Priory Acc. (1837I 370 Lez eiitcrclosc walles tenemeiitorum 
in ILillio. x6ot F. Godwin B/s. 0/ Eng. 308 Oner against 
which place, vpon the entcrclose of thcQuicr I find written, 
etc. i8sx 3 Turner Dom. Archit. 11 . v. 216 [rr. Liberate 
Rolled 1248] An interclose with door and locks at the en- 
trance of the queen ’.s new chamljer. 

b. ? A space partitioned off. 

The architectural diets, give the definilion 'a passage 
between two rooms', referring to the following example : 

X478 Wykcesthk (1778) 288 Le entcrclose per quam 
vadit a porta ad aulam [in Wookey cavern] cstlongitudinis 
dimidium furlong, et archuata, etc. 

Entercommon, -commune, etc. : see In-. 
Enterdeal, ol^s. form of Interdeal. 
Enterdese, variant of Intbroice, Ohs. 

Ii E'nter-deux. Ohs. rare-^^. [a. Fr. entre- 
deux * between two *.] A 'go-between ’ ; in quot. 
a proxy bridegroom. 

x6m Fulbeckb Pandectes 25 J.imes King of Scots, .was 
married to Anne . . by a substitute or enterdeux. 

Enterdioe, var. of Interdioe, Ohs. 

Enterdict : obs. form of Interijict. 
Ent6rdit(e : var. of Intbkditr, Ohs. 
Enterduoe : var. of Intrrdjcr, Obs. 

Entere, obs. form of Entire. 

Entored (e nt^jd), ppl. a. [f. Enter v. + -ei> 1 .] 
In various senses of the verb, e.g. \ That has gone 
or advanced within ; that a person,* etc. has gone 
into ; that has been placed on a register. 

XSM ho. Bbrnkrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M iij, A 
lorde of noble bloude, and somewhat entred in age. T796 
CoLERiDCB Ode Departing Year i. Ere yet the entered 
cloud foreclosed my sight. xlBy Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. e/x 
The entered vassal . . supposed a legal fiction still to be 
the holder of the estate. 

Enterengender: see Entbb- pref. 


Entgrgr (e'ntaraj). [f. Entbb v. f -br.] 

1 . One who goes or comes into. 

XS90 SrBNSBR f\ Q. 111. xii. 4a Those dreudfull flames . . 
That erst all entren wont [w. r. won] so cruelly to scorch. 
a 16x7 Hikron Wks. (X619) 1 . 11 The entrers into this gate 
of life. 1760 J. Scott Elegy iv. (1786) 45 The hope-flu^cd 
ent'rer on the stage of i»e. x8^ R. S. Suktrbs Ask 
Mamma v. 16 On went the vehicle, leaving the enterer 
to settle into a seat by its shaking. 
t2. One who is being initiated. Ohs. 

1963 Jewel Def, Apol. (16111 147 Beginners, or Enterers 
of ihe Faith, called CatcchumcnL s6xa itRisKLEv Lud. Lit. 
iii. 18 If any require any other little booke meet to enter 
children ; the Schoole of Vertiie as one of the principall, 
and easiest for the first enterers. 

8 . One who ' enters * for a race, etc. 

1746 Brit. Mag. 48 A con.stant Enterer at New-market 
Races. 

Enteres, var. of ENTRKaait, entrance. 
Enterfa<4)re, -fair, -fire, obs.fr. TNTBitrKRRv. 
t E]lterf6a*t. Obs. Also 7 interfeat. [ad. 
Kr. entrefaitey f. entrefairc to do (something) lic- 
tween or mutually, i. entre (see Enter- pref^-k 
faire to do.] pi. Deeds (of arms') on both sides. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World iti. 139 The varietie of which 
e.iuer-fe.ites was such that the 'ihebuns themselves were 
drawnc by the lossc of the haven of Corinth to sue for peace. 
a x86a Hf.yi.in Laud it. 465 During which Iiitcrfeats of 
Arms, ,md Exchange of Pens. 

Enterflow, obs. form of Intkrplow. 
Enterglance, -^ave, etc. : see Enter- pre/. 
Enteric (ente'rik), a. Anal, and /^alA. [ad. 
Gr. hrfpiK-Ss^ {. hrtpov an intestine.] Of or per- 
taining to the intestines. Knieric fever : typhoid 
fever. 

1869 E. A. Parkcs prod. Hygiene (ed. 3> 541 The fatal 
cases of ‘ continued fever * are from enteric (typhoid) fever. 
1878 llKt.i Gegenbauers Comp. Anat. 11a The enteric 
cavity, ibid. 523 These plexu.sc.«i arc distributed on the 
enicric lube. 

Entering (cnDritj), vhl. sh. [f. Enter v. + 

-INO •.] 

1 . 'rile action of the vb. Enter in various senses. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2139 Ariadne. His dwcllynge 
R ipht fa.ste hi the dore at his entry nge. X388 W yclie x A ings 
XVI. 4 The eldere men of the citec. .canicn to hym..and 
sriden, Whether thin entryng is pesiblet xsa6 Pitgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531I 274 In the entrynge of the vij dayrs 
iouriiey of this pilgrimage of perfcccyon. X353 J.atimrr 
Serm. Lords Pr. fl. 3 ‘ Our F.ather*. 'I'hese words pertain 
not to the petitions, they be but an entering. 1633 Vrqu- 
HAiiT Rabelais I. iv. In the. entering of the .spring, lyoa 
Land. Gaz. No. 3839/4 The Horses to be kept in Uiut Parish 
from the Entring to the Running. 17x4 Stringer Ktiile\ 
'file Experienc'd Huntsman ..with directions concerning 
the Preirding and Faitring of Hound.s. xBaa II. E. Man- 
ning Serm. (1848) I. i. ^ The entering in of sin proves the 
presence of an Evil Tfeing. x88o McCarthy Onvn Times 
III. 334 From rhe entering of Moscow to the arrival at 
St. Helena. 

t b. To give entering to ; to admit. Ohs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pat r. \'W. dc W. 1495) 11. 192 a/2, In 
the moriiyiig gynyng to hyin entrynge he sayd to nyro. 

t2. The place where one enters; an entrance; 
a door, etc. Of a bodily organ: An opening. Ohs. 

X38a Wvcr.iF Esek. viii. 5 'I’he ydol of envye in that en- 
tryiigc. € XS40 Boordk The boke. for to I, erne B iij n, The 
gate howse in the mydse of the fronte entrynge into the 
pl.Tcc. x^x R. Copland Guydons Qnest. Ckirury., It 
I test i.s fellisl hath two entrynges or ncckcs betwene whiclie is 
a dysLTiuice. 

3 . Attrib.. as e.nte.ring-breach. -clerk, -door^ -land- 
mark. -room, -stone ; al.so Naut. with reference to 
the means of entrance into a vessel, as ^ntering- 
hatclnvay. -ladder, -port, -rope ; and Mech. in the 
names of certain tools, as entering-chisel, -file. 

xsfia VahVM. rF.tteid ix. Bbiiijh, Some .secke their *en- 
tryng breach on skalyng Ladders clambring quickc. xyox 
I.ona. Gas. No. 3723/4 Whereby *Eniring-cr«;rks and others 
may be furnished with proper Words, xyaa ibid. No. 0191/2 
Each Horse . . paying?. Half a Crown to the entrinc t.'lerk, 
x886 Pall Mall C. 29 Apr. 2/z Chained to the de.sK of .tii 
entering clerk. x63a Lithgow Trasn viii. (1682) 353 'I'he 
chiefest Mosque in it .. having thirty four Centring Doors. 
x6a6 Capt. Smith Areid. Yng. Seamen 13 An ^eniring 
ladder. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 272 This 
cape is the great "entering landmark of the northern .shores 
of Lanca.ster Sound. 1738 J. Blank Flan Mar. Syst, a 'I'hc 
■Centring port?i.^ 1830 Marrvat Kings Own vii, (Jut of the 
larboard entering-port. 1886 Daily Nnvs 20 Oct. 6/a The 
huge press that stood in the ^entering room . . went for a 
beggarly six shillings, xfiay Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. 
vi. 27 'Inc * Entering ro^ is tied by the ships side, to hold 
by as you goe vp die Entering ladder, cleats, or wailes. 
*S 9 ^ 7_S. Finciie ill Ducarcl l/isf. Croydon (1783) 153 b, 
'Incrc is space . . for a *cnteringe stone of cache side. 

E*&terill||f, ppl. a. [f. Entku v. + -ing-.] Th.at 
enters; coming or going in; tbcginn^nL^ 

1482 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/a The next monetn of aufpi^f 
the iTiirde day entryng. xjM Southwell /V. Magd. Fmm. 
Teares 108 To her now entring and never-ending pleasures. 
1633 P. FLKirMEH Purple Isl. v. xlvi, Receives the cnt’ring 
.sounds. x6M Drydkn Ann. Mirah. cxxix, (irim death . . 
urges entering billows as they flow. X793 Southey foan 
^ .Arc IX. a6o Nor heard the coming courser's sounding 
hoof. Nor entering footstep. X855 Macaulay //<>/. Eng. 
Ill, 37 St reams of entering and detwning courtiers. 

EntBXitis (ent£r9i’tis). Path. [f. Gr. cvr#/>- 
ov F -rrift.] Inflammation of the bowels ; esf. 
of the small intestines ; usually understood of the 
acute rather than the chronic form. 


x8o8 Med. /ml. XIX. 276 Those patients . . were very 
liable to them (febrile afieciionsj in the form of Enterici.s, 
X878 Harekkhon Dis. Abdomen 4 Pain .. of a very intense 
form . . in enteritis. 

Enterkiss ; see Enter- pref. 
t Enterknow*, inter loiow*. v. ms. [f. En- 
tbb-, Inter- + Know v. ; after Fr. s entreconnaUte.'l 
trans. To know (one another) mutually ; to know 
and be known by (a person). Hence Enter- 
knowing vhl. sh. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xviii. (1632) 376 If that four 
word) faile us. .we enterknow one another no longer, xdsa 
Bp. Hall I avis. World Pref., 1 have desired ..to enter- 
know my good God, and his blessed Angels and Saints. 
Ibid. it. iv. Why should we abridge our souls more than 
them of the cqmfort of our interknowing T 

t Ent6rkllOW*led|re. Ohs. In mod. editions 
and Diets, inter-, [f. Enter- + Knowledge ; cf. 
pTcc.] Mutual knowledge. 

a x8^ Bacon Kew Atl. (x6^o) 11 All Nations have F.nret- 
knowledge one of another, either by Voyage into Forraine 
iPurts, or by Strangers that come to them. 

Enterlace, obs. form of Intkrlaor. 
f Enterla'de, v. Ohs. rare ~ \ [? misprint for 
enterlace, as in later editions ; or var, of enierlard.] 
1343 Kavnold Womans Booku 18 They [the vessels] l»egin 
to intermingle, enbrade. and eiucrladc each other. 

Enterlard, -league : sec Inter-. 

Enterlend, -love : see Entku- pref. 
tEnterle'tief Ohs. rate'- [a. OF. 
trclesse-r. -laisser to omit, f. entre- (sec Enter- 
pref.) + laisser to leave.] trans. To omit. 

.* 54 ®. Hall Chron. (1809) 184 Abstinence of War was con- 
cluded l)etwcrie the Kyng of Englaridc & the Duchesse of 
Biirguyne (Eiilerlessyiig the Duke and his name), 
interline, obs. form of Interline. 
Enterlude, obs. form of Intkrludk. 

Enterly, var. of Entirely. 
tEnteimi, V. Ohs. rare-^K In 7 entearm. 
[f. En- 1 + Term ».] To ni'ply a terra to ; to name. 

1607 Walkingion Opt. G/ass iu8 'I'he receptacle of choler 
entearmed the gall. 

Entermarriage, -meddle, etc. : see In-. 
Entermell, var. of Intkrmki.l, Oh.t. 
t Ellteniiee*n0| V- Ohs. rare. [Of iinccrlain 
formation ; perh, f. Enter- -4- M kan sh. commit 
nity, participation ; but cf. OF. entremetur to 
lead bi twcen.] intr. ? To meddle, interfere. 

CX449 Pkcik-k Repr. 50 Sporiorie and Cutellcrie enter- 
meeneden and enterfereuen with guldsmyth craft. 

Entermes : sec Entrkmkbs. Ohs. 
t Elit6n&6*t0, V, Ohs. Forms ; 3-5 enter-, 
entremet;t)te(n, 3 entermltti, 4 5 entrexnet, 5 
entre-, entromytto. Also 5 intromet, 6 inter- 
met© ; and see Intermit, Intromit, [r. OF. en- 
iremetre (mod. entnmettre). repr. two distinct Eat. 
formations, intennitt^re (cf. Sp. entermeter. It. 
inlermettere) to interrupt, discontinue, in late 1.- 
also to put (something) between, and intromitt^re 
(cf. Sp. entrometer. It. intromeilere) to send or 
admit within, introduce ; f. inter between, intro 
within mittlre to send. In ME. the word was 
adopted as rcfl. and intr. with sense ‘ to introduce 
oneself, meddle ’ ; in early mod. Eng. the sense 
‘ interpose (something, or oneself) ’ was taken iij> 
from Fr., but rarely occurs. The verbs Intekmit, 
Intromit, adapted from the original I.at;. forms, 
were formerly often used in the senses ol entremete. 
of which they may therefore to some extent be re- 
garded as refashioned forms ; now, however, they 
are used only in senses directly due to their Latin 
etymology.] 

1 . refi. To concern or occupy onc^iclf. inter- 
meddle, take part ; to have dealings or intercourse. 
Const, in. of with. Also, to set oneself, under- 
take to (do something). 

a xaB$ Ancr. R. 172 Ilco cnternuslefi hire of hinges wio- 
uieii. a xyaoCursorM. 7403(Cott.)O hekiiigrikc al goucrmiig 
He {D,Tuidl entir-mett him in na dede | Tun. . 1 /.S. he enter- 
meted him of no JiinK dedcL Ibid. 8759 He f Salomon ) 
can him enlcrmct |>e temple nuik. CX400 Rom. R^e 5949 
She is neither so fool ne nyce, 'To entrcincie. hirof .sn;h vice, 
1406 Hck'.i:i.evk Misrule 440 Kighl wolc ii:k, ihal I inc cn- 
treinete. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc iii. xxix. (1869) 151 
The hand , . cntcrmctcth hire to laMe and to viMte so ofle 
the tungc. c 1440 II ylton Scala Per/. (W - dc W. 1494) Ilf. 
ix, To. .iiitcrmeile the with worldly Ixjsyne-s. 1485 Malchy 
Arthur xvi. xv, Yf ye entcrniftc 1x634 intermit] yow in 
this 1 shall sice you. 1400 Caxton Lneydos xxiu. 87 AH 
tlmrtcs and .scycnccs inagicquc wherof tliis huiy and pres- 
Iresse entromytrclclh {read entroiiiyttcth] hcrscir. ctSfiO 
Mc/h sine 6g 'That none of us shall entremete hym to dOj> 
lh.it ye spek of. 45x7 in Turner -Sr/. Oxf. 17 All 
those that entremeiyde them of iiiercbaiityse should be 
taxed. 

b. intr. for reft. 

a X300 Floris Bl. 204 Ne )»er nis non 5.0 riche kme pat 
dorste entermeten of eiii such Hng. (■ xaoo Rehet 1253 I .etc 
him iworthe .so 'Tlmii eniermitti of hob olmrclie. ai4«o 
Hocci KVK De Reg. Princ. 1089 Our Lorde God wolde en- 
termete Of no riaies.se. rx449 PecotiK Repr. u 145 *0 
forbode from enterineting wnili the Bible. 1467 tn Eng. 
Gilds 'That non seriaunt name norentremet of the 

seid eleccion. «r*475 Partenay 215 He .. loue of al shai 
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haue wber he enterinct. 14Q5 M alorv A rtkur x. xx vi, The 
kyng . . hadde hym cntemete inteniicet] with hym 

Helf and with his wyf and of his knyghte!!!. 1490 Caxjon 
3 Yf ony inan wyll cnter-mcie in redyiig of hit. 
1491 — yUa* (W. dc W. 149s) I To eiuremeic to 
rccvte. .suche hystory’cs. 1494 Fawah vi. cixiv. is8 That 
iiother y ' one nor the other shulde intremet with the fore- 
sayd londcs. 1548 Haix CAkoh. (1809) 88 Jt longeth not to 
clerkes to iiiterinete of theiih 

o. frans. To meddle wUh,beoccapied upon, rarr, 
>893 OowM Con/. I. x6t My thought will entennete him 
sone. x^BS Arnoi.oe CAron. (zBii) 38 Of him that entyr- 
ineten the thyngU aboue sayd. 

2 , To nii.x, alternate. 

^1530 in /W. /fvl 4 * Avmx(i 866)43 Entinnet this 

with woo And gladnes. 

2 . To put V oneself) 

fix$4i Wyait Pemts in Tot tells Misc. (.\rb.) 74 The 
hylles that doth them eniemicte Tweiie me, and those 
sbenc lighten. 

Hence Enterme'ting vhl, sb. and ///. a. 
cxyjsSc. Lives Saints, Petrus 311 Four concubyncs he 
..geite refu-ie entreinelynge Forihir till have with 
Agrippine. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. xi. 406 Ac for thine 
ciitcrnictyng here artow forsake. <'1400 Test. L&ve 111. 
(15^0) ao6 ti'a Thyne cntrcmeiiiig iniiners into sted(a.stncssc 
shullcn he chauneed. <^1449 FtcocK Refr. 11. xii. 220 We 
mustc haue manyc othcre eMiernietingis with him than the 
cntcnncling of rcraembi ing oonli. 1^3 T. Si ucKtit Traj^. 
Hist. Civ. -tva/r-es II. 15 ily the eriteniieetyng and inter- 
cession . . of the Lordes liere vndcr named, etc. 

t Snterme'ter. Obs, [a<l. Fr. entremcttcur, 
f. entremetlrc : sec prec.] A broker, mercantile 
intermediary. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) 11. 260 a/i, He 
was a grete marchaunt and enterineter. 

Entermino : see F.ntkii- f ref. 

Bntermingle, obs. form of 1 .ntkk.minulk. 
t Bntermi'Be. Ohs. [a. Fr. f. en 

tremettre to place in the midst, inteiferc, f. entre 
(see F]-\ter-) + niettir to put.] a. Occupation, 
business, b. Inter|)Ositi'>n, intervention, mediation. 

1490 Caxton Pmytlos 55 Withstaiidynge the grete enter- 
iiiyse and be>y occupacion tliat they Iiad In h.Tiide. 1624 
Brief Inform. Ajlitirs /'uLitinate 36 Hce was otfered a 
Treatle of I'eaGC, by the eiiierniise of the Elector. 1638 
tr. Balzac's Lett. 111. (1654) zia By the entermise of word.s. 

Entermix, o}}.s. form of Intermix. 

Exitero- (enters ; before two unstressed syb 
tables entcT^*), (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to combining form of Or, Urspo^v intestine, 

in many compoumis of mod. formation, occurring ! 
in Biology, Pathology, etc. The most important ’ 
only are here given ; as Sntexadeno’grapliy, j 
Anal, [see AnENooRAPHv], 'a description of the | 
intestinal glands* {Syd. Soc. I.ex.']. Entexoden- | 
o'logy, Anal. vxi<\ Ptiys. [see AfJKNOLocY], ‘an j 
account of the intestinal glands’ {^yd. Soc. fex.). j 
B'littxoee le, Surj^. [Hr. XT7A17 tumour], a liernial • 
tumour whose contents arc intestine, lienee Exu j 
t«xooa*llo a. E^ntexoepPplocele, [see . 

Epiplocele], a hernia in which portions of intes- j 
tine and omentum are both protruded. E^ntexo* | 
Ifa strooelv, Surif . , a term for an abdominal hernia 1 
containing intestine. Ent«xo‘flrrwpli7f * R descrip- 
tion of the iiilestincs* {Syd. Sct:. Lf’x.). B-n- j 
t«xo]iy*dxoo«le, Surj^. [see IIvdkocele], Mutes- j 
final hernia conjoined with hydrocele’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), B'ntexoli^te, altered b>rm of B'ntexo- 
U^th, Path. [dr. Ai'flos a stone], a stony con- 
cretion in the stomach or intestinal canal of 
animals, and occasionally of mun. Entexology, 
Anal. [ + -LOG v], ‘ a treatise on, or the considera- 
tion of the history of, the inicslines’ {^Syd. Soc. /.ex.), 
BBtexo*patli7, Path. [Gr. -ira$€ia, f. irdOov suffer- 
ing], ‘intestinal disorder or disease’ (S^d. Soc. /.ex.). 
S^ntaxopla’sty, S/trj;'. [ h Gr. nKaar-Zis fashioner 
+ ’Y], the restoration by plastic operation of a 
solution of continuity of the intestine. Bntexo*- 
tomji Sur£. [Gr. •ru^ua cutting], the opening of 
the intestine to release its content.s, as sometimes 
in hernia, or to remove a foreign body. 

iMx lx>vEi.i. ///zr. Anim.fr Min. 62 Pounded with hnney 
it [the ashes of a Hare] helps the *f.nf«ro<Tle. 1878 T. 
Bkyant Pract. Surg. 1 . 646. 1736 Baiitv, *Ent«riK'elick. 

•P^nierocpipliicclc. 1878 T. Bryant /V rff /. b 
646 WTien both intestine and uinciitum occupy the .sao (they 
form an] entero-epiplocele. 1884 Syei. Soc. Le.r., * Enterolith. 
17*1 Baiiey, ^hhilerolojfy, 1878 T. Bryant ZV/ir/. .V wry, 

1 . 627 Of thc.se (means] *‘ent«rotoiuy' is iiio.sl appltc.'iUe. 

Snterodeloufl (emteiYxl/dos), a. JHol. [f. mod. 

L. enterodcla sb. pi., f, PInteuo- + Gr. 8^A-or mani- 
fest + -ot'H.] Having an intestine plainly visible ; 
applied to those Polygastria that have a perfect 
intestinal tube, terminated by a mouth and anus. 
1847-9 Toon C>r/. Anat. IV. 3/^ The Enterodclous Poly* 

giCstna- 

Enteroid (ent^roi'd), Hr. Biol, [f. Gr. ivrtp-ov 
+ -oiD.J Keiiicmbling a bowel. 

X8356 I'oDi>C>»t/. Aaat. I. 171/1 An enteroid vessel. 
EnteropneUStal (emter<i|pni//‘stdl), a. [f- 
Gt. $vrfpo-u iutotiiine^* vi'co<rr-, f. vviuv to breathe 
t-AL.] Of or pertaining to the Enteropnemtay 1 
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worm- like animals having the breathing apparatus 
borne on the intestinal canal. 

1877 Huxley Anat. hw. An. xii. 674 note. Either Verte- 
brute, Enteropncustal or Tunicate braucliix. 

Enterowe: sce£NT£u./p^ 
tEnterpaTlanoe. Also 7 in-. [ad.AF.^///pir- 
parlaunet, f. mireparler ; see next .1 A conference. 

1603 KnolleS Hist. Turks (1631)954 llie first enlerp.Tri- 
ance of peace betwixt the Persmns and the Turks. i6as 
Mode'll Wit 61 b, In which time of so serious interparlancc. 

’LAroe Letters 41 They would apply themsefves unto 
him for an enterparlance. 

t EntevpaYlef V. Obs. Also 7 Interparle. 
[ad. F. entreparUr, L entre between + parler to 
speak.] intr. To talk mutually, confer. 

' i'. . . . 

lienee B'ntfixparle .r^., the action of the verb; 
a conference, parley. BntaxpA'xling vbl. sb.^ 
a. taking part in a conversation ; b. intercession. 

*597 l^ANiEL CVv. irViw It. xxiii, From Lancaster. .Arrived 
Northumberland, as to confer. .And therefore doth anenter- 
itarle exhort, More Contf. a^st. Trih. ii. Wks. 1170/1 

\yiih oftcr unteritarlyng v|xni your parte. 1656 Traii' 
Comm, t Tim. ii. t Intctparlings with God, either for oiir- 
.>elves. .or fur others. 

t Enterpa^ley. Obs. Also 6 inter-, [f. 
i ICntkr- + Pauley.] A mutual talk ; a conference, 
j converaation ; al.so Mil. a parley. 

! 1390 1 /JixiK Euphues Gold. Leg. in Haiti w. Shaks, VI. 38 

I Leaving off these internarlcys, you .shall liear my la.st .son- 
i iicUo. 1594 — Wounds (.V7». War v. in H a/I . Dodsley VII. 

I i86 The 3'ounger Marius. . Vouch.saf‘d an iiiler-parley ul the 
I last. 1603 Flomio Mpntaijtne 1. vi. (16331 t? ()uring ihrir 
; cnter-parlie and (ntstnesse aliout taking fio.st.'iges. 1620 
I Shki.ton Quix, IV. axx. 237 With that they gave over their 
I Enlerparly. 

i tEntexpaTt, t'. Obs. rare- In 4 entro- 
I part-yu. [a. OF. entrepartir\ see Enter- and 
I Part «;.] trans. To share, participate in. 
j f. 1374 CiiAUrtR Troylus 1. 592 To entrepartyn wo, as 
gladly as disport. 

t EnterpaTten, [? Secondary form 

I of prec. ; perh. influenced by partner,'] trans. 'lo 
I share or divide with a partner, or lx:tween partners. 
Hence Enterpa’rtening vtd. sb. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's lust. \. 34 lie . . enterpartoneth 
the gouerninent of the world with his Father, ioid. 11. i6j 
By eiiterpurtciiing of hirn.self with vs. 1553 Gkimai.ok 
Cicerds OJ/iecs (1556) 8 I’hc cnterpartciiing of inanncs life. 

t E&terpe'Ef Hawking. Obs. \p.OV.entre- 
penert f. entre between + penne wing feather.] 
(Sec qviots.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans A vij.a, This hawke is entirpenned, 
that is to say when the fcdcris of the wyngis bene I'itwen 
the bo<ly and the thiglus. 1736 Baii.ky s.v., A Hawk entttr- 
penneth, that is, she hath her Feathcr.s w'rapt up, .snarled 
or intanglcd. 

Entorpendant : see Interi'endant. 
Enterpillar: .see Kntkr-// 7 /. 

Enterpleader, -polish : see Inter-. 
Enterpone> v.ar. of Intekponk, Obs. 
Enterpose, -produce: see Inter-. 
tEnterprenautydc. Obs. Inbenterpxenaunt. 
[a. OF, entreprenant, pr. pplc. of cntreprendre to 
take in hand Entkui*risk.J liinterprising. 

<.'1500 Metnsine 122 The sawdan is hardy and enter- 
prenaunt. 

Enterpret, form of Interpret. 

Enterprise (.emUipraizl, sb. Forms : 5-6 
enter-, outroprya(C) (.S enterpriuse), ontre- 
priB(e, 6 onterprice, -yce, 6-9 onterprizo, 5- 
entorprioe. Also 6 -7 interpriso, -yse, Sc. -yiss, 

7 -yze. [a. OFr. entreprise, -frinsCj f. entre- 
prendre to take in hand, undertake, f. entre between 
4 premire lo take.] 

1 . A design of which the execution is attempted ; 
a piece of work taken in hand, an undertaking ; 
chiefly, and now exclusively, a bold, anluoua, or 
momentous undertaking. 

c saw Syr Gener. (Koxb.) 4310 Wlian the Soudon wist of 
this That the! lost .such an cntrejiris. 147$ Bk. Noblesse 
(1860)6 Entrcprin.sc.s and werris taken and founded vppon 
a just cause. 1530 Pausor. 868 The great diffyculte of mync 
entreprysc. 1535 Stkwart Cron. Scot. II. 185 Met in the 
iiiiddis with moiiy interpryis.s. 1357 Pavnul Barclay’s Ju- 
gnrih 95 b, He proceded in his interprisc and purpose. 1603 
KNoi.LKS Hist. Turks (1621) 1308 I’hey resolved, .to make 
an entermise upon some townc.sof Albania. s6z8 E. Elton 
Expos, Romans vii. (1622) ^8 We mu.si not be ignorant of 
Satan’s Enterprizes. Z704 Swift Baft. Bks.(ijis) a6z lie 
.. had wander'd long in search of some Knterprlze.^ Z748 
Anson’s i'oy. Introd., A Voyage round the World is still 
considered as an enterprize of a very singular nature. ^ 18x4 
Chalmkrs Ewitt. Chr, Rxvel. viii. 215 We must restrain the 
enterorizes of fancy. 187s Helps Ess. Organiz, Daily Life 
13a In those enterprises which we call joint-stock under- 
takings. 

b. ahstr. Engagement in such undertakings. 

*769 7 nnsut Lett. iii. 17 Vou ought to have pointed out 
some instances of. . well-concerted enterprise. 1763 Watson 
Philip ill, II. vi. 151 Times of national enterprize, s8o6 
Bkrk.spord in Lmtd. Goa. 13 Sept. 1213/2 Some of the exist- 
ing Duties bear too hard on the Enterprize of (^mmerce. 
iflSa 1 . Taylor Enthus. Iv. (1867) 71 Theology offers no 
field to men fond of intellcctoal enterprise. 1844 H. U. 
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Wilson Brit. India III. 310 That portion of the trade .. 
which the Company relinquUKed to private enterprise. 

2 . Disposition or readinciss to engage in under- 
takings of difficulty, risk, or danger ; daring spirit. 

1479 Bk. Noblesse ao Was never so wor&hipfuUe an act of 
entreprise done in suche a ciuse. 1540 54 Crokk Ps, (1842) 
22 Thyne entr^ryse dyd neuer quayie. 179s Burkb Heads 
Cmsid, Pr, Aff, Wks. Vli. 93 In such (piratical] expeditions 
eiuerpriye supplies the want of discipline. 18^ Frermah 
Norm. Cenf.KiZ'jfi) HI. xiv. 33s With an expression of con- 
tempt for his lack of enterprise. 

t o. The action of taking in hand ; management, 
superintendence. Ohs. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Dvijb,. 
Some abode there charged with the enterprysc of the 
hontie. 1803 in Nicolas Disp. Neison (1845) V. 370 The en- 
terprise and conduct of the Fleet devolved on Lord Nelson. 

Enterprise (c ntojpidiz), v. arch. Forms as 
in sb. [(lartly f. prec. ; partly f. Fr. entrepHs^ 
jm. pplc. of entreprendre ;see prec.), from which 
vb. the senses are chiefly taken.] 

1 . trans. To take in hand (a work), take upon 
oneself (a condition), attempt or iiudcrtake (a war, 
an expedition, etc.), run the risk of or venture 
ui)oii (danger), arch, 

14B5 Mai.ory Arthur Contents vii. v. How Tiystrain 
eiitcrprysed the Batayilu to fyghl for the trewage of Corn- 
w.'iyl. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531.1 51 It buldcih hym 
to. . enterprysc without feare suche ieoperdy. 1548 9 1 Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices X3 Matrimonie . . is not to bee cn- 
terprised. .vnaduisedlyc. 160a pATERirKE Ir. Gcntitlet agst. 


Mnchiavel 314 Appius could not obtaiiic the tyrannie which 
lice h.Td enterprised. it^i Locke Money Wks. 172^ IJ. 


1691 Lui ke Money ' 

, 'I'his was cntcrpriied by a Prince, who could stretch hi.s 
Prerogrtiive very far upon his People. 1728 Woolston 
Phc. Alirtxclt's iv. 55 That the Bearers of tlie poor man 
should cntcrnrisc a tumble and a difficiilty. 1788 Cowpkk 
Corr, (18/4)11. 174 inipo>sible for Mrs. Unwin to enter- 

e rr/e a c.TkL^^ 1807 (L C JIAI.MKKS Caledonia 1 . i. ii. 57 
^oinan ambition fust enterpri/ed the conquest oft he common 
Iiarent of the Biliish nations. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. v. 
12 What the '/////tj.' calls ‘Kailwity Kiiierprise ’. You Eii- 
terprised a Railri>acl thioiigh the valley. 

i' b. with inf. (rarely with danse) as obj. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. m, xxtv. 193 Them that haue late 
eiilcrpryscd ugayn riglil and reson to iii.Tke warre. 1523 
.Skei. ion Garl. Laurel 3R8 Maister Chaucer . . nobly entet- 
prysed How that our Knglysshc myght freshly be enaewed. 
1581 MarbI'XK Bk. of Notes 497 Anaiiius, thou hast cuter- 
jirise.d to lye vnlo the Holie ghost. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
I. earn. 11, ii. g fx 'J o circle the Earth . . was not done nor 
enterprised till iTic^e later times, 1617 Hal !:» Rem, 

(i688.» 7 He therefore cnterprisVl to handle this Argument. 
t2. With ]>crsonal obj.: a. 'I'o take in liand, 
attack, b. In pa.pp/e. [.iftcr Pr.cn/repris'} ; Em- 
barrassed, non-pliisscd, rendered hcljilc.ss. 

e 1450 Merlin xx. .{15 Whan tlic kyngc Arthur SiTiugh h«in 
so enterprised. 1480 1..'axton ih-id's Met. xii. xviii, I nni .so 
moche rnterprised of dystressc and anger, r'1510 More 
/VV.'O f Wks. u6 He lieth at Imndc, and sIi.tII v.s cnterprKc. 
1513 PtRAD.miAW M. IVcrburge 11. 135 Danes and Nurwaics 
cntcrpriscd this landc. 

t3. intr. 'lo make an attempt, undertake an 
operation, fonn a design. ()f military coin- 
nmiiders: To direct operations, make an attack 
[upon), ill, h'r. cntreprendre sur. Obs. 

^ a 1527 tr. Machiavctlls Prince iii. (1883) 25 France, .with 
it.s own forces alone, had been able to have enterprised upon 
Naples, 15B8 J. Udam. Diotrephes (Arb.) s8 Be sure of the 
court, before you enterprise any other where. 1640 Yokkk 
Unum Hon. 37 One Kol»o.rt Hnldern. .with 1 5 , «:kk» . strong 
enlerprizcd fur Yorke. 1651 tr. Dclas Cuveras Hist. Don 
Fenise 207 He liad a d«rsi;.^n lo etiier|>rlse upon the honour 
of his ownc SLstrr. 1701 Collikk M. Aurel. (1726) 296 
Wc should cniurprizc with a rc.scrve fur disappoitrlmenl. 
1732 Neal Hist. Pnrit. 1 . iix It behoved the learned, 
grave, nnd gudly minisHTS of Christ to enterprize farther. 
1813 Sir K. Wilson Diary 11 . 24S Iktonu parte .. might, 
perhaps, enterprize towards Prague. 

Hence t ^'nterprisod ppl. a., that has been 
undertaken, ventured upon. 

1960 Dav.s tr. .Steidnne’s Comm. 19311, The Duke and the 
J..ant/graue made aunswerc .. rocyting the causes of this 
enterprii^cd defence. 1572 R. II. tr. Lauaients’ GAostes 
(im6) t 3 He woulde persist in his cnterpri.sed purpose. 

lynterpriser (cntajprai z^i). [f. KNTSurRiHK 
V. 4- -£hL] One who attempts an undertaking. 
Const, of in. f Also in bad sense, an adventurer. 

1523 Lt>. Bkhnrrs Froiss, 1 . cclxx.xiv. 424 A great enter- 
priser of dedcR of armes. 1545 Kavnoi.!} Womans Books 
1)2 'J‘he gild counagea of at honest enterpreyers (j/V) in those 
m.Ttters &' .tI other. 1577 87 Hulinsmed Chron. III. 802/a 
'J'he enterprisers of these iusts, was Thomas lord Howard, 
etc. i594'-S in Chambers Dorn. Ann. Scot, I. He was 
anc simple gentleman, and not anc entcrpn.ser. 1681 
Ess. Peace 4 Truth CA. ij Tlie Enterprirers of that new 
Babel. 1711 SHAFTEiiii. CAarae, 11. §2 (1737) I. 233 The 
Boast of aiiiio.st every Enterprizer in the Muses Art. 1748 
KtciiAROSON Clarissa I, xix. 138 The attempts of enter- 
prisers and fortiine-ieckers. 1830 R. Chamrerr Life 7 as. /, 
J. iii. 93 An enterpriser in the great and hazardous schemes. 
i8fo w. B. Wkkpen Social Law Labor 32 These are uot 
simply undertakers, inter-takers, or enterprisers. 
E'XLterprisixigv nbl. sb, rare, [f. Entkhpbisb 
W. 4- -TNG*.] The action of the vb. Entbbpbisb: 
the action of undertaking or attempting. 

1972 H. MiuDKLMORft in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. *90 III. gj n 
the entirprlsinge which matter! doe wish®, etc. s^ 
Gaulb Magastrdm. 24 As to the enterprising or aichieying 
of naturall, politicall, and religious actions, etc. 1679 MAr- 
VELL Corr, Wks. 1872-5 H. 44a His late cnllrprlsing to sub- 
vert in all manners the liberiyes of this city, eta 
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BHinsnutsiKa. 

(c’nt9jpT9izii9)« ppl a. Also 7 
in-, [f. as prec. a. That undertakes, 

b. Forarard and prompt to undertake* In early 
use chiefly in bad sense, foolhardy, also ambitious, 
scheming : now chiefly in favourable sense, full of 
the spirit of enterprise. 

x6ii CoTCR. 8.V. FoL^ An cnterpiizing foolc nteds tittle wit. 
Marvell Rtk, Transp. i. 139 Mr. Bayes is so interpris- 
ing you know. 17x0 Du. Wilcocks in Kjlis Orig. Lett, 11. 440 
1 V. 3ax The King of Prussia, .has a brisk enterprising look. 
1770 Gibbon Dea, ^ F, I. 364 Diocletian . . justly dreaded 
the enterprising spirit of Carausiu.s. s^ Macaulay Hist, 
Bng, 111 . Cos The sugaciuu.s Caermarthen and the enter* 
prising Monmouth agreed in blaming these cautious tactics. 
1876 J. H. Nkwman f/ist. Sik. 1 . I. i. 36 Marco Polo . . was 
one of a company of enterprising Vciiciiau merchants. 

Hence Stttarpri'aingly aJv. 

s8sa New Monthly Mag. V. 298 'J'he claims which he had 
so enterprisingly advanced. 1887 Times 19 Oct. 7/s Some 
couple of thousand of the roughest enterprisingly made their 
way to Trafalgur-square yesterday, 

Enterre, Enterrupt, obs. var. Inter, Inter- 

Rui*r. 

Enterseek, -shew, -shine : see Enter- pref. 
Entershock : see Intp^ushock. 
Entershoulder, -split, -spoil, -suck: see 
Enter- pref. 

Entersole : var. of Entuesoi*. 

Enterspaoe, -sparse, obs. var. of Interspace, 

-SPKIISE. 

t Sntertai'n, -rA Ohs. Also 6-7 entertaine, 
f) -ayne, 7 intertaino. [f. next : cf. Er. entre^ 
tien.^ « Entertainment. 

1. a. Pleasure; delight, b. An amnsemeut, a 
merry-making. 

x6ox WiiiEVKK Mirr. Mart. E iiij b, On whose [a river’s] 
prowde bankc such entertaine 1 had. 1638-48 O. Daniki. 
Kcloe. 111. JO Kur.'ill cnn.ri.'iins Had nnc ill meaning's. 1669 
AHiir. HoN/uI Vng. Gentry Kng. Ep. Dcd. A viij. Our 
masiiuera(le.s and hmger festivous entertains. 1678 Sir T. 
Brownr /.<*/. Wks. 185a III. 448 Intending to live in Surrey 
House, and thcic to in.'ikc his cntcrtaiiies ; so that he con- 
trives what pictures to lend, etc. 

2 . Conversation ; social behaviour. 

z6os Marstun Ant. A* Mel. i. VVks. 1856 I. ii With most 
obsequious slcck-browed inlcrtaiii ‘i'hey all embrace it as 
mast gratious. 1639 G. Daniri. Kcc/us. xiii. j» To re< 
strainc A wife Immodest in her entertaine. 

3 . The roccptiuli of a guest ; also, the treatment 
of a ptuson as a guest. 

XS9> Si'LNsKR At. Hithhrd io8.s Who . . Rcccyued them 
with chcarefull eritcrlayne. 1603 Hkywood Ij you know 
not me Wks. 1874 I. voa 'I'hosc ]>I:iusive .shouts, which giiie 
you euleriaiue. s6o8 Siiaks. I'er. 1. i. nq Your entertain 
shall be As doth l)e(it our honour and your worth. 1640 
T. CakiiW Poems, My Mistr. Commanding me to Return 
Lett. 15 Tell your Soverait;ne .. 1 g.'tve you courteous en- 
tertaine. 1651 tr. De las Covkras Hist. Don Fenise 50, 1 
thought 10 enjoy the dearc entertaine of Ilipolite. 

b. A meal ; esp. a formal or elegant meal ; a 
feast, banquet. Cf. Entertainment ii c. 

163B Hf.ywood \ 5 t Ft. Iron Age in. i. Wk.s. 1874 III. 30a 
All welcome to this peaccrull intcrtuiiie. 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecctus. xlii. 40 Abst.iine To meet with Woeuien at an En- 
tertaine. aidSa Sir T. Ukownis il/orr. Tracts (1684) 303 
The dismal .Supper and .strange Entertain of the Senaiours. 
t686 OLnHAM Art Poetry 30 111 Music., is what the en- 
tertain might spare. 

4. Reception into the mind ; acceptance. 

x6i6 K. Niccols Overbury' s I 'is. in I /art. M/sc. (Malh.) 
111. 357 My counsel might find entertain With tbo-se, whose 
soul.s, etc. x6^ Sir ' 1 '. Huownk Pseud. Ep, v. iv. 237 .Satlian 
appeared . . with a Virgins head, that tlicrcby. . his tempta- 
tion might finde the easier entertaine. 

Entertain (enuiti*i‘n\ v. Forms: 5-7 en- 
terteyu(e, 5 entretoyne, (entsrtien, entretene, 
-iene), 6-7 entertaine, -ein(e, 6 -ayne, (-eno, 

7 -ean, •eign),6-8 intertaiu(e, 6-7 -ayn(Q, -ein, 
-eyn^o, (6 interteny, intertynie), 6- entertain, 
[late ME. entertene, ad. F. cniretenir - Fr. enlre- 
tenir, Sp. enlrctencr. It. intrattenere L, 

intertenere, f. L. inter among -t- to hold.] 

1 1. 1. trans. 'fo hold mutually ; to hold in- 
tertwined. Also absol. with reciprocal sense. Ohs. 

i^i Caxton Myrr. 11. x. 88 They [iKinanra] cntrcticne 
and cleue to gydre wel an hondred in a cluslrc. 1578 
Banistrr Hist. Man. viii. ii 1 An other lesner [nervcJtranKe 
is intertained among the fore partes of the legge. 

II. To maintain, keep up. 
t 2 . tram. To keep (a person, country, etc.) 
in a certain state or condition ; to keep (a person) 
in a certain frame of mind. Ohs. 

X490 Caxton EneydosxxW. sg His swete wordes and draw- 
ynge aty.sen and enterteyne her in a contynualle thoughte 
towarde hym. 1538 Starkry England 11. ii, 191 Hys owne 
clyent . . was interteynyd in long sute. x^i Sa vii.f. Tacitus" 
Agrie. (t6sa) 19 1 By a kind of courteous and mild regiment 
intertained the countrey in quiet. 1664 M AftvRLL^nrn Wks. 
1872 -5 II. 170 The Fidelity and prudence of their Ministers 
seems rather to entertain them in mutual cautele and sus- 
picion. rt X71A Burnet Own /'iW (1823) 1 . 425 Cromwell was 
certainly fond of her, and she took care to entertain him in it. 
3 . To keep up, maintain (a st|te of things, a 
process) ; to retain in use (a custom, law, etc.) ; 
to maintain, persist in (a course of action, 

* attitude ^ state of feeling). Obs. in gen. sense ; 


retained (but somewhat arch.) in a few special 
uses, as to entertain a corrcspomiencet discourse, 

1490 Caxton if MO'/fiwii. 31 To enterteyn hir pudyque 
chastyte iti ^rpetuall wydowhed. 1987 Fleming Contn. 
Holinsked 111 . i375/t» I intertained intelligence with the 
Scottish queane. S599 DRAV'roN Idea Introd. Sonn., My 
Muse, .cannot long one Fashion intertaine. e 1630 Drumm. 
OP Hawth. />vn« Wks. t^b. So careful hath he been to 
intertain peace amongst his subjects, a 1639 Sh^ttiswikiu 
Hist. Ck. Scott. V. (1677) »53 Morton . . enierlained a long 
fight with them. 1671 Cave Prim. Ckr. 1. ii. (1(^0 ex I'o 
entertain the discipline of our Forefathers. 17^ J . H iitton 
Phiios. I.igkt. t!fC. i8a This heat, in the burning body, is 
entertained by the extrication of light. xSaS Southey 
Paraguay III. 18 'the Empress Queen . . did not disdinin . . 
to entertain DL^'uurse with him. Milman Lot. Ckr. 
(18C4) 11 , Ilf. vit. Z37 Entertaining a friendly correspondence 
with the orthodox Queen Theodclinda. x86o MoiLkY 
Nethert. (1868) 1 . iv. xii Philip. . might direct all his ener- 
gies towards entertaining civil war in Fn-mce. 

+ 4. To maintain (something) in existence; to 
keep in repair or efficiency. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Jason 72 b, Anii for to entretiene bis astate 
were ordeyned certayn nombre of peple. 1586 Bright 
Melattch, ii. 5 These variciic.s of humours are entertained 
by nonrishnicnts. 1670-08 I.as.hki 3 s I'oy. Italy l._ 43 It’s 
[a ViridgcJ entertain’d at the cost of the king of Spain. 

1 6 . To keep, retain (a jwrsoii) in one’s service ; 
to be at the charges of (a i^rsoii) in return for 
services rendered by him. Ops. 

* 5 S 9 AUrr. Mag., Dk. Gloucester vii. With princely wagics 
dyd me enterteyne. a 1593 Smith iP'ks. (1866 7) I. 15, 
1 Wits, .entertained with a stipend raised by voluntaiy con- 
tribution. x 62< in I'/Lary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. ifi; 'IVo 
. . Phisilionsto bee intcrtcyncd and ytnployccf by ihisCittic. 
1636 tr. Florus' Hist. 130 'I'liey were entertained in pay by 
King Perses. 1650 Fui.ntB Phgak iii.^ ii. 361 Notwith- 
standing so inatiy labourers entertained in the work, seven 
years was this Temple in building 176B-7X II. Wai.folk 
Certues A need. Paint. (1786) 1 * 195 No wonder when 
so many Italians wetc entertained in the king’s service. 

t b. To take (a person) into one’s service ; to 
hire (a SL*rv.inl, etc.) : to retain as an advocate. 

*679 Fknton 6'wicf7itr/v/. (1618) 147 They entertained into 
thc-ir pay (Charles Vrsiti and Hartlemcw Aliiiano with two 
hundred men at armes. 1591 Shakx, Two Gent. 11. iv. no 
Sweet Lady, entertaine him for your Seruuiit. 1613 I'urchak 
P/lgr. ]. V. iii. 3y2 Gave order . , to entertaine lialTe of them 
for the warres. 1676 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 111 . 498, 
I have cnterteind NIr. Hull likewise, an able Kxihequer 
attiirny. 1721 Perky Daggenh. Preach 71, I ..directly 
entertain’d all the Hands 1 could get. 
t6. To maintain; to suppoit; to provide sus- 
tenance for (a person). Obs. 

1640 Pk, ll'ar Committee Cewenanters 67 Sex inusque- 
teiies and ane sergand to be cnlKrteanit upon the puhlict. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 90/1 Hermoj^encs, 
falling into Pov»^rty, Socrates perswaded Diodorus hi.s Frieiitl 
to cnteriaui. <11657 Balfour Ann.Scotl. (163J-5) 11 . 145 
'Phai also they lake Older for intcrtaining the poore in ilk 
parochtn. 1703 I)k. Quk.knsbkrry in VAWs Orig, Lett. w. 
396 JV, 340, 1 thought it nccc.ssary to enlcriain him will) 
some money. 1771 Antiq. .Sarisb., Lz 7 >es P/s. 169 I’en 
widows of Clergymen are here entertained, with a very 
comfortahle provision. 

III, To maintain relations with. 

t 7 . To deal with, have communication with (a 
l)erson). Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 720 He is a deepe dissiinuler . . 
enterlayning all men for his owne profile. 1655 60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (»7«i) *41/2 A Friend i-s not be entertained 
out of u.seful or necessary End.s, nor when such fail, is to 
be ca.st off. 

t 8. 'lo treat in a (sijecificd) manner. Obs. 

• x489CAXToN,SV.'w//fjr<^^j'wu// xxvi. 549 He entreteyneth 
vs above ail other lionourabli for the love of you. xspx 
Shaks. t Hen. I' 1 , 11. iii. 72, I am sorry, that with rcucrcnce 
I did not enteriaine thee as thou art. x6o8 iz Bp. Hall 
Medit. (1S51) 76 And entertained with all v.ariety of perse- 
cution, X630 Al. (ioiJwYN tr. up. Hereford's Ai.n. Eng. 
v8 He w,'»s very di.sgraccfully entertained by Sir Ainius 
Powlet, who clapt him in the .stocks, x66a (»t :-ntnu Lent 
Fast 44 Art thou rich? do. not contumt^liously entertain 
the 1 1 .cm J fa.st. 

IV. To hold engaged, provide occupation for. 
9 . 'lo engage, keep occupkd the attention, 

thoughts, or time of (a person ) : also with attention, 
etc. as obj. Hence, to discourse to (a person) of 
something. Obs. exc. arch. 

1598 Merrv W. u. i. 68, I thinke the best way 

were, to entertaine him with hope. x6o5 Daniki. Philotas 
in Farr A’. P.Jas, I (1848) 274 With W'hat strange formes 
and slmdowes ominous Did niy last slceim my griev’d soul 
intertaine ! 16x4 Rai.righ Hist.^ P^or/d iv. i. 1 4 The Pho- 
cians hoped so to enteruun the 'I'hcssalians at home, as, etc. 
1665 Buvj.e Occaf. Pcjl, (1675)60 Noble enough, and worthy 
to entertain the Eyes of God. 1684 ( W/rw//. ^tate Man 
11. viii. (i6og) 218 Entertaining thy self in Pleasures, thou 
hast for Toys and Fooleries lost Heaven f x686 W. dk 
Bkitainr Hum, Pnui. § a. 5 Nor is the World any longer 
to l)c entertained with Dark Lonthariis. 1699 Bp. Ely 
Ansiv. Touchstone A v, I hope 1 shall neither tire the 
Reader, nor entertain him unprofitably. 1^48 Ciiksterp. 
Lett, ll.clxxiii. 142 , 1 have so often entertaiticd you upon 
these important subjects, axSso Rohsf.tti Dante tjr Circ. 
I. (1874) 186 Of thee she entertains the blessed throngs. 

t b. Tt) occupy, fill up, wile away (time). Obs. 

1589 PuTTKNHAM /iug. Pooslo Ilf. *»Y.<Arb.)3o6 To enter- 
tninc time and case at home. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1 561 The 
weary time she cannot entertain. X667 Milton P. L. 11. 526 
Where he may likeliest find Truce to nis restless thoughts, 
and entertain The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
1673 Ray Joum, Low C. 287 We entertained our time 
pleasantly enough in searching out and describing of plants. 


BKTXBTAIir. 

TC, To give occupation to (an enemy *8 forces); 
to engage. Obs. 

1590 Sir j. Smvth Disc. IFsapms la They prescntlie send- 
ing cerien troupes . . to skirmish and entertaine the Mos* 
qutittiers. 1999 Shakn. Hsn. F, r. ii. iix O K^hlu Engtisb, 
that could entertaine With half their ForceiL the full pride 
of France. 1647 Si’kicciE Anglia Ecdnt, it. i. (1854) 70 j'bcy 
Icolonul Butler s regiment] entertained sir Charles lAicas. 
1654 R. CoDBiNCTvm tr. tvsHne's History 19a Porus..had 
prepared an Army to entertain him lAlcxancler]. 

10 . To engage agreeably the attention of (a 
person) ; to atnusc. In recent use often also iron- 
ical : - ‘ to try to entertain ’ [with something stupid 
or uninteresting). Also refl. and absol. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylya 8 953 All this to entertain the 
Inw^ination -that it w’avcr less. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Phiios, (1701)99/2 Wc entertained our selves with discourse 
till the Prison was opened. i66a .Sum inc^fl. < .V<nr. 
I. iv. $ 10 Such reUtions, which though not true, might yet 

S lease and entertain his readers. 1716-8 Lady M, W. 
luNTAGUE Lett. I. XX vii. 89, 1 urn very much entertained 
. with him, 1738 Common Heuse (i/jg* 11 . 127 Thus was 
’ poor Lucinda entertain’d out of lier lnriorenre, and diverted 
into Infamy and Conit-nipt. 1775 Ioiinson Let, Mrs. 
Titrate 11 June, You never told me . how you were enter 
t.Tincd by Boswell’s journal. 1806- 7 J. i ’li- rlsford ilf/xmVx 
Hum. Life (1R26) v. xv, A Indy whom you consider it as 
your duly to entertain. 18*3 Lamb Elia .Ser. 11. xxiii. (1865) 
399 My fiivonrite nccupulions. .now cease to entertain. xWx 
Ik. Khmiilr Resid. Georgia 55 He entertained me with 
an account of the Darien Society. 

V, To find room for ; lo give reception to. 

*|* 11 . To admit and contain ; to * accoimnodate 
1622 6b Hevlin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 277 'riie most .•i.-ife and 
capacioiLS Haven .. capable of entertaining die greatest 
Nnvy. 1664 Evxlyn Kal. Hort. (1729) ato lloi-hcds to 
entertain . . exocliLk IMaiUs, 1703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 42 
Cut out so much Iron in the Fore and Backsides, as would 
entertain the main .Spindle. X72X Pi rry Daggenh. Precuh 
'l illc-p., Kciidering the Ports of Dover and Dublin Com- 
modious fur Entertaining large Ships. 

1 12 . To give reception to ; to receive (a person ). 
AIso^ 4^ ‘Sometimes const, into. Obs. 

1568 ('iKAnoN Chron. 1 1 . 659 Divers other . . came littmbly 
and submitted lliemsclvcs, whome he gently enterteined 
& lovingly roceyvid. 1590 Smakr. Com. Err, iii. i. i2«» 
Since mine owne dooi es refuse to entertaine me. 1624 H fv- 
wooi) Gunnik. 1. 37 Ino .. with her sonne Meliccrta, were 
entertained into i)ie number of the Sea-gods. X650 Baxtkk 
Saints' R. i, v. (1654) 51 If the King of Israel riding on an 
Ass, be entertained into Jerusalem with Hosanna's.^ 1667 
Milton /*. L. iv. 3H2 Hell shall tinfould, To entertain you 
two, her widest Gates. 

13 . 'I’o receive as a guest ; to show hospitality 
to. Also absol. 

1490 Caxton F.neydos xx. 74, I haue them not onely re 
ceyued but entreteyned, furnyshed and susleyned, etc. *S»A" 
75 Diurn Occurr. (1833) 102 Direciit be our soucrane latly 
to iolcrtynie the Staid nnibassutour vntill hircummyng. 1542 
Udall Erasm. Apoph. 2 In receiiiyng and iiiterteinyng of 
gcasies and straungtrs. 1641 jf. Jackkdn Tfite Evang, '/'. 
II, 93 ’I'hon never gavest imia Kid, to entertaine iny friciid.s. 
X677 Half. Contempt. 11. 131 'I’his World is little, other than 
onr Inn lo entertain us in our Journey to another l.ift. 
1781 Giuuun Decl. 4- A’. III. 16 Gregory was cnierfained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman. ^ 1859 J lii'iisoN 
Drift arty xvi. 267 The Emperor wa.s cnteriainrcl at dinnei. 
1880 Mrs. K, Edwards Pezaci in Macm. Mag. No, 253. 74 
We were id .such confusion . . that we could nut entertain. 
tl 4 . To give reception (lo something) ; to allow 
(suinclbing) to enter; lo accept (pay, etc.); to 
receive (news, events, etc.) in a terlain manner. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 119 And being also 
inioinied with what great extreamitie you have eniertained 
the ncwc.s of his losse. 1590 Spknsick F. (J. 11. ix. 6 But 
were your will her .sold to enicitnine. sggs Markham .V/V 
R. Gr/fwite (Arh.) 77 Abr'uiiis faire bosome Iyc.s to enter- 
Iniiie it liliy soulc] 1614 Kalmgh /list, li’ortd iv. iii. 8 if 
The Athenians with immoderate joy entertained this happy 
.seeming pruclamatinn. x6ao Quarlk.s Pentelegia in Farr 
.V*. /*. Jas. I (1848) 138 Did thy chcckcs entertaine a 
trayior’s lips? 1696 St’aniiopf. (hr. Pattern (i7«>) 
are lo . . entert.'iin the most cidaniitoiLs accidenls without 
muriiiiiring or discontent riyio C. Mathkh in Blaikie 
Ministr, Word (1883) 295 To luive the truths well enter 
tained with the auditory. 

b. 'I’o .aflmit to consideration (an opinion, argu- 
ment, request, proposal, etc.) ; to recti vc van idea^ 
into the mind. 

x6xa Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 45 Bui 1 will suspect a 
novel! opinion, of uiitrueth *, and not eniertame it, ualtsse, 
etc. x665 Boyle Ocras. Heft. 11. xi tif??) » 3 <» Who thinks 
it not time to entertain iboughis of Death. 1709 Strklf 
Tatter No. 128 F 7, I . . have . .entertained the Addrcsiies of 
a Man who 1 thought lov’d me inoic than Life. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. a) I. 409 1 Imt is a question which he ictuses to 
entertain. 1885 Act 48 P/V/. . . 17 « 8 The case sluUl Iw 
staled and the appe.-il enlert allied and heard. 

O. To keep, hold, or maintain in the mind with 
favour ; to harbour ; to cheiish ; in weaker sense, 
to experience (a sentiment). 

1576 Fleming Panoplie F.p. 4 Nothing (blame and oflener 
excepted) Can ohaunce :.i the life of any man wherein horror 
lA harboured, or ferire intertained. 1647 Cowley Mistr., 
Despair ii, When iboiights of Love I entertain, xjxi Al>- 
DisoN .Spect. No. 123 r 5 l..eonilla . . entertained .. a Mcrei 
Pas-sion for Florlo. X730 Bi:f<KFi.fc:Y Let. 7 May, 1 enter- 
tained .•iome thoughts of applying to his Mflgcaty. X770 
Langhohnr Plutarch (j^7q) I. The King entertained 
a deep resentment against him. 1827 Scott High/. Widou* 
v, (SheJ pcrh.ips for the moment actually entertained the 
purpose which she expressed. X876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . I. iv. 200 I'e learn from others, you must entertain 
a respect for them. 
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1 16. To encounter, meet with. Obs. rare, 

I tts Spknser VirgiVs Gnat 565 Th' Aixolicke Power re- 
luriung home ageine . . Did hippie winde and weather cn> 
teit.'une 1634 Sir T. Hrrrbrt Trav. 39 That he choM 
rather to be his owne Executioner, then to entertaine the 
cruell aspect of his Master. 

f 16. To take upon oneself (an obligation, a rc^ 
lation) ; to engage in, enter upon (a task). Ohs. 

1579-lto North Autarch (1676) 75 Knowing themselves 
unmeet to entertain wedlock. 1603 Knoi.lks Hixt. Turks 
(1631) 377 That the King should . . eiit^taine that honour* 
able warre. tte 4 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 221, I wa.s im- 
ploied by niai^ my friends of London to entertuine this 
plantation. JtSj B Makvkll Corr. Wks. 1872 s II. 2^2 
We onely made one order, that the Huukc would entertem 
no new businesse till it be calld over. 1710 W . Woon Surr^. 
Tra^ to Trade wzui 6rst entertain'd, .by little States. 

Bntertainable (cntojt3 nab’l),<i. [f. Kstter- 

TAIN V. 4 -ABLK.] C.apable of being entertained, 
of being reccivecl into the mind. 

1684 Charmotk Attrib. Gad (1834) I. 113 Whatsoever 
favours the ambition . . of men, is easily entcrtainable. 

Sntaxtained (entOJt<~‘’nd}, ppl. a. [f. Enter- 
TAiir V. + -ED 1.] In senses of the verb. 

+ 1. Taken into service ; enlisted. Ohs, 

1589 Orp.rne Menaphan (Arb.) 34 l.ove that smiled at his 
newo intertcined cliumpion. 

2. a. I'hat is receiving hospitality ; b. that is 
the object of efforts to amnse or gratify. Chic/ly 
ahsol, 

jBgfi Miss Yongk Daisy C ha in 1. xx. (1870) 206 It w.is 
pertMt delight to entertainers and entcrtaiiieu. _ i860 O. W. 
rloLMKS Pro/. Break/d. 32 Wc are the entertainer and the 
entertained. 

£|ltOYtUli6r Cent3it^i*ndj\ Also 6*- 7 Inter* 
telner, (6 enterteiner, interteinour). [f. En- 
tertain V. + -Ell •.] 

L One who receives a guest; one who shows 
hospitality ; a host. Also^^*". 

1576 Ki.kming PanopUt Ep. it 6 Democritus .Sicynnius is 
.. iwy friendly interteiner. W'ai.tos l.i/e Iv niton 21 

ffe was a great lover uf his neighbours, and a bountiful en- 
tertainer of them. x77a-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI . 2220 'riicir 
entertainer was ve^ corpulent. 1899 Lyttom phpumed 11 
Having thanked his entertainers for their hospitality. 1856 
Mas. Browning Aur. EtioA iv. 72S A graceful diiicr-out 
And entertainer mure than Hospitable. 

JS^. a i6jd Be. Hall Eatn. 89 ('P.) We become the re- 
ccptacle.s and entertainers of his IGod's] good Spirit. 

b. One who admits to consideration (requests 
or proposals) ; one who harbours or cherishes (senti- 
ment, etc.). 

16x0 Skaks. Temp. 11. i. 17 When euery greefe is enter- 
taind, I'hat 's otfer'd comes to th’entertainer. 16x9-15 
Hall Contempi. M. T, iv, xxx. Good purposes, when they 
are nut held,, .turn enemies to the entertainer of them. 

2. One who or that which furnishes atnuscinent ; 
one who gives a nublic * entertainment 
a 1535 More On the Passion Wks. 127 3/2 She w'aa content 
to be taikatiue with a straiingcr, & wax aprotjcr enterteiner. 
xnB(ti/ie), Wonderful Magazine and Marvellous Chronicle, 
or new weekly eiitert.Tiner. 1870 H. Smart Kace /or IV/c 
i, Conjurors, lecturers, monologue entertainers, 
t 3. That which keeps up or promotes. Ohs. 

1635 Pagitt ('/iristianogr. (1646) 187 Equality in govern- 
ment is the eiiiLtiainer of confu.sion. 

t £ntertai*ne88. Ohs. rare- [f. os prcc. : 
see -K88.1 A female entertainer ; a hostess. 

X709 E. W. Li/e Donna Rosina 41 She told her Enter- 
tainesR that .she was cxtrcamly troubled. 

Sntertaininff (entniU'^-niq^, vhl.sb. [f En- 
tertain V. + -iNOi.] The action of the vb. Enter- 
tain, ill various senses. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 66j What profile this gentle 
entertaynyng of his people brought liim to . . all men 
may easely conjecture. 1640 Rn(;RR9 Naaman a? Both 
the message of Elisha and N.aaman's entertaining thereof. 
01687 Petty Pol. Arieh. i,(t(igi) 30 By this eniertainiiig of 
Strangers for Soldiers, their Country becomes more and more 
peopled. 1883 Athonrum 27 (.)cl. S34/^, 'I'he club expect 
also to have the entertaining of. . distinguished guests. 

attrib. 179X ill Picion l 7 peol Munii;. Rec. (x886) II. 268 
The present As.scmbly room was to be appropriated for an 
entertaining room. 

Entertainilur rent^jt^i niq), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -INO 2.] That entertains. 

1 1- Affording sustenance, supporting life. rare. 
1691 -B Norris Pract. Disc. 202 The Air i^mperate and 
Healthy, the Earth Fruitful and F.ntert.Tining. 

2. Agreeable; interesting; now chiefly, amusing. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mar. Suhj. 1.(1709) ** the Presence 
of .my desirable Object, wc know is more Acceptable and 
F.ntert.'iining, than either the Notion or Prospect of it. 17x3 
Bkrkkley /iylas 4- Phii. iii. Wk.s. 1871 1 . 339 A part of 
knowledge both useful and entertaining. 1719 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 44 The secondary use of speech is to 
please and be entertaining to each other in converHation. 
1796 C. Ma^hall Garden. L (1813) 6 Of all the employ- 
ments in life, none is more . . entertaining, than the culti- 
vation of plants. x86o Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 105 
Entertecning bus in olden Scottish usage the sen.se not of 
amusing but of intcrc.Hting. 

1 3. That exercises hospitality ; hospitable, rare. 
Pearson Creed{\%ypi 408 ITiis is the heavenly fellow- 
ship represeiiU'd unto enterLiining Abraham. 

Hence XRt|irt«i^ain|flj adv.^ in an entertaining 
manner ; *)■ iq the manner of one who receives 
guests 'ohs.) ; in an interesting or amusing way. 


Xatortal'aiBffMMi, the quality of being enter- 
taining. 

i69X Lady M. Wroth Urania 4i|s He hark’t not.. but 
look’d soberly and entertainingly, like a steward, on the 
strangers. 1754 Shf.rlock Disc. 36 (K.) He can talk en- 
tertainingly upon common subjects. 1809- xo Colekidgk 
/> xV»r//(x865> 3 The entertainingness of moral writings. z88a 
Dr. J. Brown John vAr. 320 Tlie question is ably and 
entertainingly handled. Hale Christm. in Narroftun* 
sett V. 1x7 No method known by which you can inspissate 
cntertaimneiieMs into a dull article. 

SntaxtailUlieilt (entait/i’nmj^nt). Forms : 
see Entertain v. [f. Entertain v. t -ment.] 
fl.The action of upholding or maintain in<j. Ohs. 
x6zo Death Rauil. in harL Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 1x4 letters 
patent, .for the intertaincment of the edict made in Nantes. 

1 2. The action of maintaining persons in one's 
service, or of talcing persons into service. Also, 
the state or fact of being maintained in or taken 
into service ; service, employment. Ohs. 

1577-87 HoLmsMEU Chron. \. 78/1 The Saxons . . desirous 
of intcrtaitiment to scrue in warres. i6oz Siiaks. AlLs 
Well IV. i. 17 He must thinke vs some band of .strangers, 
i‘th aduer-mries entertainment. 0th. III. iii. 250 

Note if your Lady straine his [C.-isrio's] Entertainment With 
any strong, or vehement importiinitie. 1647 Spricgx Anglia 
Rediv. IV. vii. (1854) 269 All officers and soldiers that ^all 
desire to take eiiicruinment from any foreign kingdom. 
a x66a Heylin Lnudu. a<;g To undertake some Stqiendary 
Lecture, wheresoever they could find entertainment. 

tb. Provi.sion for the support of persons in 
service (esp. soldiers) ; cotur. pay, wages. Ohs. 

X5315 Act 27 //en. L 7 //, c. 11 tf 1 xTie kings clerks . . haiie 
for uicir entertetiienients and their elerkes, no fees nor 
wages certaine for those offices, 2596 SpRNiiRR State Irtl. 
89 I'he which eighCecne thousand pounds will defray the 
entertainment of 1500 Souldiers. x6xa Davie.s WV/y /re- 
land, etc. (1787) 24 The Earl of Stafford's eniertammcnt 
was, for himself six shillings and eight pence per diem. 
z6B9 Evelyn (1857) 11 . 172 And other officers, with 
their several .salaries and entertainments. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Re/. Introd. ii. i6GraTitttig him vox. a day. .towards the en- 
tcrtatniuent of an hitudred horsemen .serving there under him. 

1 3. Maintenance ; support ; 8Usten.Tncc. Ohs. 

1603 Knoi.i.rs /fist. Turks (1621) T39t Lands for the in- 

tertainement of them and their horses. 1699 Ray Dissol. 
Wor/d iii. (1732) 36 Most convenient for the Entertainment 
of the vai-ious* Sorts of Animals. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 
III. 468 Cre.'itures ..designed for the Service and Kiiter- 
tainment of Mankind. 17^ Kr.skine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
8<i The expence laid out upon the minor’s entertuinment. 
x;^f Hume Hist. Eng III. 71 James . . erected a college 
at Chelsea for the entertainment of twenty persons, 
f 4. Manner of .social behaviour. Obs. 

1531 Elvot Gait. 11. xii, With hir good maners and .swctc 
enterteincments. 1M9 j. Jonkk Bathes Buckstone Pref. 3 
The maners that to Phi.sicion.s belonged, are that thei be of 
gentle entertaynmenf. X|^ Barbct Theor. Warres iv. i. 
X16 Goueriie them with convenient speeches, and gniTd en- 
tertainment and curtesie. 
t6. Treatment (of persons). Ohs. 

X568 (Jkaktos Chron. 11 . 669 He was of the Nobilitie re- 
ceyved, and with all honorable entertainement conveyed to 
the Kinges presence. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 45 Thi.s 
(viz. burning] was the eiitertainineiU that these sectaries h.id 
in times past. x66o Hoyle Seraphic Lorv 74 The savage 
entertainment He met with in it [the World], 
t 6. Discussion of a subject. Ohs. 
xBys R. BuKTiirxiCK Causa Dei 329 To conclude this 
tedious Kniertainmeiit of the Gentile Divinity, 1 will add, 
etc. 

7. Occupation ; spending (of lime). Nowra/v. 
* 55 * RoniHsoN tr. More's Vtop. L iiij b. What familiar occu- 

liieiig and euierleynemeiit there is aniunge y* people. 1588 
Shak.s. a. a. a. V. i. i»6 Sir HuloferiiKs, as concerning some 
ciueruiininent of time, i860 Motley JNethcrl. (i868> 1 . iii. 
91 A dallying entertainment of the time. 

8 . The action of occupying (a person's) attention 
agreeably ; interesting emplovment ; amusement. 

x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxvtiL (1627) 262 An Oration by 
the highest, to glue the visilours intertainment. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyster's Trwn. (1760) 111 . 123 A person who is lurid of 
.seeing natural curimilies cannot but meet here with the 
highest entertainment. 1894 Coleridge Aids Re/l. (1850) 
Introd. 47 He who seeks to find instracliun in the following 
pages, will not fail to find entertainment iikewi.se. 2857 
WiLLMOTT /Vrar. Lit. xxi. 123 Biography, .furnislies enter- 
tainments to the reader. 

b. That which affords interest or amusement. 
1659 Gentl. CalL (1696) 83 Other Mens [Affairs] . . arc 
the usual entertainment of those that neglect their own. 
1683 DxvrjEN Life^ Plntarck 80 It [history] has alwayes 
^en the most deligluful entertainment of my life. 17x3 
Steele .Spset. No. 423 p 1 Gloriana shall be the name of the 
Heroine in^ to Day’s Entertainment. 2756 Bdhke Suhl. tjf 
B. III. iv, These fine descriptive pieces . . have been the 
entertainment of age.s. 1^ Reid Aristotle's Li^c iv. § 3. 
81 His appetite for this kind of entertainment. 

o. esp. A public performance or exhibition in- 
tended to interest or arouse. 

Johnson (1755) assigpis to the word a specific application 
to ‘the lower comedy’; in recent use it often denotes an 
aHscmblaj^c of performances of varied character, as when 
music is intermixed with recitations, feats of skill, etc. 

X797 J. lliUMMONn The Miser ; or Wagner and 

Abencfx^k. A Grotesque Entertainment, >806-7 J. Bbres- 
FORD Miseries flutn. Li/e (1826) v. xiii. The entertainments 
at Astir.y’s or the CirciLH. 1847 Emkraon AV/r. Men, Shahs. 
Wks. (Bohn) L 353 Importunate for dramatic entertainments. 
i88x Sainthbury Di^en 18 Davenant succeeded in pro- 
curing permi.s.sion from the Protector . . to give what would 
now be called entertainments. 

9. The accommodation of anything in a recep- 

tacle. Obs. 


1697 Potter AsUiq. Gresce ul xx. (17x5) 15* Harbours 
were Plxuies render’d . . commodious for the Entertainment 
of Ships. 1791 Perry Daggekh. Breach zas Sufilcieni 
room for the Entertainment of Ships in this Harbour. 

1 10. Reception (of persons) ; niannerof reception. 
1589 Greene AfeaapAoH (Arb.) 66 Hath your hot inter- 
tainment cooled your courage? 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 r Cl. 111. 
xiii. Z40 Get thee backe to Claesar, Tell him thy entertain- . 
ment. 1690 Lockk I/um. Und. 11. ix. (1695) 67 According 
to the divers circumstances of Childrens first entertaiament 
in the World. x69a Bp. Ely Anew. Tow^hstone Pt.w, In 
the very Prisons, where the Romish-Priest.H could meet 
with any entertainment. 

11. The action of receiving a guest. Also, the 
action of treating as a guest, of providing for the 
wants of a guest. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611) 32 The courteous en- 
tertainment of forreiners and .strangers. 1649 Kowkrtr 
Clavis Bibl. 421 Hezekiah’s entertainment of them with 
gladnesstL 169B-9 I.iioLow A/em. I. i9(R.)Wherc(at White- 
hall] a constant table wa.s provided for their entertainment. 
xTos J. DxzANin /’<?. Hist. Soc. Mem, IX. iro 'J’hc enter- 
tainment has been some charge, his retinue and company 
being great. 1795 De Foe Foy. round World (1B40) 245 
Not the custom of the Spaniards to let their wives appear 
in any public entertainment of friends. 1848 MACAifLAV 
Hist. Eng. I. 385 'I'hc improvement of our bouses of public: 
enteriaiiinienl. 1883 E. T. Paynk in Law Times 27 Oct. 
432/2 The proprietor of [an inn] . . undertakes to provide 
for the entertainment of all ooiiiers. 

b. cofur. ilospilable provision for the wants of 
a guest ; esp. provision for the table. Somewhat 

arch. 

1540 in F.llis Grig. Lett. 1. 146, 11 . 126 I’he most bountiful 
gifts, the chcre and must gnitioiLsc entertcignmenL 1590 
Spenser E. (,). 1. x. 37 His office was to giuc entertainement 
And lodging unto all that came, i66x Pepys Dutry m 9 Aug.. 
To my unde Fenner's, where there was . . great deal of 
company, but poor enterlainment. 1798 Mcjhgan Algiers 
11 . iv. 260 Provided of all requisite Entertainment for at 
least a Twelvemonth. 2849 James PVoodman xlLTake order 
that lociging and entertainment be prepared at York. 

o. A meal ; esp. a formal or elegant meal ; a 
banquet. Somewliat rare in recent u.sc. 

1607 .Shak.s. Timtm 1. ii. 153 You liave done our pleasures 
Much grace (faire Ladies) Set 11 faire fashion on our enter- 
tainment. 2669 MARviai. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11 . *85 A Bill 
. . against giving of intertcinments of mcsit or drink. x68i 
R. Knox //»’/. Cey Ion B/Vhe Entertuinment is, green TiCaves 
..which they cat raw, with Lime and Betel- nut. 2766 
Goi.dsm. Tie. W. xxxii, A very genteel entertainment.. 
ilrc.s.scd by Mr. Thornhili's cook, c 2775 Burke ,S/. Durat. 
Part. Wks. X. 8x Entertninmenis, drnikings, open houses. 
1841 I .ANK Arab, Nts. 1 . 90 When the man returned from 
an entertainment. 

12. t a. The action of accepting (a present or 
proposal) ; the receiving in a certain manner 
(news, events, etc.); the ‘reception’ {esp. favour- 
able reception, welcome'), e.g. of a newly published 
book, of a new idea or doctrine, etc. Ohs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 124 By patient suf- 
ferance, and entertainment of our harmes. x6xa Rowlands 
More Knaues Yet 31 If a bribe doe entertainement finde. 
x6xa Bkinslkv Pos. Parts (1669) Introd. 4 By the welcome 
and kind entertainment of niy first labours, etc. 2648 Bi*. Hall 
Select Th, xxiv. Evils, which wc look for, fall so much 
the les.s heavily, by how much we arc foreprepared for their 
entertainment. 2679 Tillot.son in Wilkins Nat. Relig. 
Pref., The ensuing treatise . . needs nothing else to make 
way for its entertainment. 2699 Bentley Thai, 343 His 
Forgery met with go^ Entertainment. 2797 S. Switzer 
Pract. Gardiner xxxvii. 196 The Scorzoncra has of lute met 
with great eniertuiimient at the tables of tlie curioii.s. 

b. The taking into consideration ; entering upon 
the discussion (of a question). 

1841 Mykrs Cath, Th. iv. 4 13. 253 Men will grow more 
and more averse to the entertainment of questions which, etc. 
o. The cherishing (.m idea) in the mind. 

2842 Miali. Noncon/. I. 17 I’he deliberate entertainment 
of this selfish design. 

Bntortake, -tangle, -tear ; see Enter- pref. 
and Inter-. 

Bntertise, var. of Interdice, Obs. 
Bntertissue; see Inter-. 

Bnterval, -view, obs. forms of Interval, 
Interview. 

Enterwam : see Enter- pref. 

Bnterwoven, enterwrought : see Inter-. 
tEiite*8t, a. Ohs. rare'-^. ? Variant of Intbxt, 
in^rwoven. 

z6^ ‘I'orRKLL Serpents 627 His shield an hundred Snakes, 
his Fathers crest. An Hydra in their compass is entest. 
t S’nthealf a. Ohs. [f. as next + -alJ ^ next. 
2726 in Baii.kv : 2847 Craig; and in mod. Diets. 
tEntheail, a. Ohs. [{. Gr. (sec En- 

THBoa) + -AN.] Inspired by an indwelling god. 

26m Heywood Hierarch, i. 25 Some of their prophets in 
an Ent hean fury. Predicted that a King should come from 
lury, To Monarchise the World. 2659 Benlowbs 7 'heoph. 
XII. ciii, Canzon.s, lin'd with Enthean fire. 

tSutheatm. Ohs. rare-K [as if ad. Gr. 

* htt $ ta ( rfi 6 t , f . Msb{fiv (see nextb] >» Enthitsiarm. 

2752 Byrom Enihus. Poet. Wks. (xSroi 252 Allho’ in one 
absurdity they chime To make religious entheasm a crimes 

t Sathea'fltio, a. Obs. rdre~"^. [ad. Gf. iPBea- 
tfriit-dti f. to l)e the subject of 'posses- 

sion ’ by a go^pf. ipBsw Entheos.] (See quot.) 
llenire a., 38atluNi*«8leal]j etth. 

2796 T. TayIiOR tr. PtoHnstslnfn&.n Theentheasiic(or 
such as are totaled by a divtne futy). — tr. Pausanieu 
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^ SmSiATS. 

tHwct.llL ffiS Wisdom, .delivered, .entheastiailly, or ac* 
cording to a deidc energy. 

tEntlieatOf a, Obs, Abo 7 entheat. [ad. 
L. enikedt-uSf pa. pple. of *entkedrey f. tfUkeus : 
see next.] Possessed or inspired by a god. 

c x6]b Drumm. or Hawth. Poemt Wks. 99/9 Stars, .en- 
theate from above. Their sovereign Prince laud, glorify, 
adore. s6m W. IIoocson Vtrstt in B. Jtnwm'i 

His Genius justly in an Entheat Rage, Oft lash't the 
dull— svrorn Factors for the Stage. 

)i S*lltll608v -lUi. Obs, rare, [a. L. ettthcos^ -ust 
Gr. itffftos divinely inspired, f. Iv in + 0tui god. 

The use by Eng. authors appears to be suggestedby some 
such L. phrase as eutheus arae^r.J 
An indwelling divine power ; inspiration. 

>S94 J* Dickenson AnsbasCtBjS) 78Thediuinc Rntheos 
..should be aflborded to other nations, e 159$ - ,S'Ae/A. 
Com//. <187^93 Matchlesse perfections, wrought in them 
by vertue or a diuiiie Rnrheos. lySa J. Scott Painting 
Wics. (Anderson) 970 Without the Entheus Nature’s hell 
bestow.s. The world no painter nor no poet knows. 

Hence fButhaous a. [ + -ou 8 .] divinely in- 
spired. 

168a H. l/lonviA$mifi, Gianvi/l's Lux O. 33 Men of a more 
A^thercal and F^ntheous temper. 

Enthetic (cn]>e‘tik), a. Med. [ad.Gr. €p$*tiic-6s, 
f. IvSt- nor. stem of ivridcVai, f. iv in + riBivai to 
place.] Put in ; introduced from without. Said 
of * diseases producctl by inoculation or implanta- 
tion, and esiiecially syphilitic diseases * {Syd. ,Soe. 
Lex.). 

XB67 Abyss. Kx/ed. in Standard 23 Nov., Most danger is 
to be apprehended from the outbreak of epidemics — of 
Mn:illpo.x, cholera, and cnthctic disease. x888 Sir M. 
Mackenzir Frederick the Nolde aa6 The inrui. .urged ih.*it 
(he disea.se might be of an eiitheiic character. 

Enthirst : see p:n- pref,^ 2. 

Enthraldom (enjiioddam), rare, [f. Kn- 
THiiALL V. + -DOM.] The State or condition of 
being enthralled, lit. andyf^'-. 

t64x Jkr. Kwrrodohs Serm. 19 Tending to the enlhral- 
dutne of the estate.^ liberties, consciences of their posteritie. 
> 7*5 Davies /A. /irit. i. 223 Full of marks of their Popish 
Enthraldom. 1843 7 ait's Mag. X. 559 It is not yonrs to 
weep I'he land’s enthraldom. 1884 Public 0 /inion 5 .Sept. 
989^ The emancipation of multitudes of men and women 
from their enthraldom to a vitiated appetite. 

Entliral(l (cn)>n/l), v. Also in-, [f. Kn- l + 
TnuAi-b sb. 

I’hc sb. thru?/ may here be taken in cither of its two senses, 

' slave ’ and ‘ slavery. ’1 

1. trans. To 1 educe to the condition of a thrall ; 
to hold in thrall; to enslave, bring into bondage. 
Now rare in lit. sense. 

a. 1656 CowLLY Pindar. Odes^ Brutus iii, Ingrateful 
Cx'sar who could Rome enthrall.^ X659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 512 A ransom is. .th.at which is detained, or given for 
the ‘releasing of that which is enthralled. 1777 Watson 
Pkili/ II (1839) 321 ‘I'he danger, .of being again enthralled 
by the .Spaniards. 1871 It. Tayix)R Faust ( (875J I , xxv, 1 am 
free ! No one shall enthrall me. 

B. 1614 Kai.kigii Hist, IVnrld t. 39 Those (icuple, which 
Ite [the 'I'lirk] hath subjected and inthrallcd. 1636 £. 
I)acre.s tr. Mcu hiavel s Disc. J.ivv 1 )[. 495 It i.s as hard and 
«langerous. .to intlir:ill a people, that would live free. 

2 . X^r. To ‘enslave’ mentally or morally. Now 
(hiejlyf to captiv.ate, hold spellbound, by pleasing 
(jualities. 

a. 1576 NfcW'TON tr. Lcftmies Com/lex, (1633) 170 A man 
should not give over or enthrall his credit and honour to 
Harlots. iS9oShak.s. N. 111. i. 142 So is mine eye 
enthralled to ihy shape, 1695 Lo. Preston Boeih. iv. 177 
Vice doth enthral lyicn’s strongest Powers. 1797 Mrs. Rao- 
ci.iERE Italian xvii, lie was inclined to believe that a 
stratagem had enthralled him. a 2839 Phaem Poems ( 1R64) 

1 1 , 123 And M— , in that simple dress, Enthralls us more 
by studying less. 1878 E. Jenkins Ifaverholnte 136 He 
was enthralled by the wizard spell of the orator. 

P. 1603 Daniel Def. Khinie(j'jxD la Seeking to please 
niir E.Tr, wc inthral our Judgment. 2638 Hkalky 'I'heo- 
/hrast.^ hn/ert. Diligence 53 This fellow perswadcs him 
not so much to inlhralt himselte to his Physicians directions. 
<:x7so Prior Poetns (i86fi) la She soothes, but never can 
intnral my mind, a 1B03 Beattie Hermit (R.l, Spring 
shall return, and a lover bestow And .sorrow no longer thy 
bosom enthrall. 2839 Kingsley Raleigh Muc. I. 30 I’he 
sense ofbeauty inthralls him at every step. 2876 Bancroft 
Hist. U.S. l. xviii. 516 To iiithrall his mind by the influ- 
ences of religion. 

Hence Bntlira'llad ppl. a. Znthxa'llMr, one 
who enthralls. Bnt]m*llln|r vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2392 Smaks. 'Pttio Gent. ir. iv. 124 I.oiie hath chas'd sleepe 
from my enthralled eyes. 2600 Hollano Livy n. xxiv. 59 
The enthralled debtors . . were immediallie by name en- 
rolled. 2644 Milton AreoA (Arb.) 75 Through our. .hack- 
wardnes to recover any enthrall'd peece of truth out of the 

f ’pe of custom. ,264^4 in Rushw. Hist. Coil. 111 (1602) 
93 The subiecting and inthralling all Ministers under 
them. 2669 CoKAINB Poems 149 Her sweetest mouth, .[is] 
All hearts enthral ler. 2707 BoaKK Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIl I. ji I With an (mthralled world to labour for them. xSae 
Scott Monast. xiit, Those of the Sucken^ or enthralled 
ground, were liable in penalties. 2872 Macduff Mem. 
Patmos xiv. T95 To break loose from the enthralling cliaina 
of earth. 

EntliralllLent (cn])r 9 ' 1 m^ntk ff. Enthrall v. 
+ -MKNT.] The action of enthraWng : the state 
of being enthralled; slavery; gi|petimes in pi. 
Chiefly/^, 

16x1 SncKD Hist. GU Brit, ix. xvi. 1 8x The King of France 
might seeme to have sustained a grkuous lotse by the en- 


thralment of this Duke. 2836 tr. Florue 958 Cataline.. 
was thrust into a treason for inthralmeiit of his native 
Countrey. 2645 Milton Teirmch. 11851) 187 ITier can be 
neitlier peace, nor Joy, nor love, but an enthrallment. 2794 
G. Wakefield Dk. o/Yenrk 33 To weep over the enthral- 
ment of our species. 2805 Wokusw. Prel. U850) 87 Life, I n 
its late course of even days with all 'l*heir smooth enthral- 
ment. 2828 Keats Endym. 1. 798 There are . . enihralmeiUs 
far More self-destroying. 2808 DTsraeli Ckas. /, I. iv. 77 
This tenderness in all probability wua but the temporary 
enthrahuenl of the eyes. 2876 HANCKon* Hist. U. S. V. 
Index 545 [Religious freedom] rises from inthralments of 
the hand of violence. 

t Entkri’lls V. Obs. [f. £k-1 + Thrill zi.] 
trans. To pierce. 

>580 Sackvii.i.k Mirr. Mag.. Induct. R i. liii, Pale Death 
Enthrylling it [her brestj to reue her of her breath. 2593 
Na.shk Christ's T. (16x3) 182 'Hie yron fist, that holds out 
nought but a knife to eiithrill vs. 

Enthrona (cn]>rjM-n), v. Also 7 8 inthxone. 
[f. ^ + Throne : cf. P*. enthroner (Cotgr.V] 

1. trans. To seat on a throne ; esp. to set (a king, 
bishop, etc.) on a throne as a formal induction to 
office ; lo invest with regal or episcojial authority. 

x6o6 Shake. Ant, k Cl, 111. vi. 5 Cleopatra and hiniselfe 111 
Chaires of Gold Were pnhiikely ciithrou’d. 2651 Ba.x'IKR 
Inf. Ba/t.., A King is . . King . . incumpicatly till he be 
solemnly Crowned and inthroned. 2706 Avlirkk Parerg. 
63 'J'hi.s Pope.. was no sooner elected and enthron’d m 
France, .but that he, etc. 28^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 

1 35 He was nolcrowned and anointed in Westminster Abbey, 
but was solcriinly enthroned. 2876 Green Short Hist. in. 

1 19 [I'licl Bishop of Norwich was elected by the monks of 
Caiilerbiiry at his bidding and entlironcd as Primale. 
fg. a 2698 .Sir J. Beaumont E/i/h. in Farr .S'. P. Jns. / 
(1848) 143 There pride, enthroned in misty errotirs, dwel.s. 
1797^ ' 1 'homson Summer 400 One [maid], chief, in gracious 
dignity inthrun’d Shines o’er the rest, a 1790 Warton 
Enthusiast (R.), Where happiness and quiet sit enthron’d. 
1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) II. 148 To enthrone the very 
mystery of falsehood ami iniquity. x868 Mikk Braduon 
Dead.Sca F. II. ix. 211 If she seem an angel to you, en- 
throne her in your heart of hearts. 

2. To set as on a throne ; to jilacc in a high 
position, exalt. 

1699 Anui.stm Imit. Milton 4a By every God tisat sils 
enthroned on high. 1856 Stanley Sinai iV /W. iii. (18581 
17X Flntlironed. .on a mountain fastness, a 1859 Ma( ai'I.ay 
Hist. Eng. V. 3ot> In every parisli from Mile Fiul to Sfiint 
Jutaes's was to lie seen enthroned on the shoulders of stout 
X*rotcstatu porters a pope. 

picnee t Enthrona'tioR, (7Ar., in 7 inthro&a- 
tion, the action of enthroning. Znthro'xwd ppl. 
< 7 ., in S i&throaed. 

1621 SrEKD Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § lo The anticiue Rcgall 
Chaire of Inthronation. a 1712 Kkn />/V. Love Wks. (1838) 
9^GIory be to thee, O I.ove inthroned i 

Enthronemeiit (enk^u nment '. Also 7 in-, 
[f. as prcc. + -HUNT.] a. The action of enthroning ; 
e.^p. the ceremony of enthroning a king or bishop, 
b. Tlie fact of being enthroned. 

2685 Addr, Virginia in Land. Gas. No. 2051/2 Your 
Majesties pc.Tccablc and safe liithnniciueiit in your Right- 
ful and Lawful Imiterial Seat. 1878 Scurgeon Treas. Dav. 
P.s. cxviii. 24 'J'he <lay of David's enthronement w.as the be- 
ginning of better timc.s. 288$ Mamh. Exam, g Apr. 5/3 It 
was at Bi.shop 'J'cniplc’s own request that liis enthroncincnt 
. . took place so early in the inoriiitig. 

t Enthronff, inthrO’Ug, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
P2 n-*, In- + Tuuono sb. and v.] a. inlr. 'i'o 
crowd in. b. trans. To encircle in a throng, beset. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv, xli, The seas Ixilwixt those Lsles 
inlhrong. Ibid. xix. xxxvii, TIis people like a flowing 
.streanie inthrung. 1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiii. (1632.) 
Alcibiades. .eiithronged by bis enemies. 

Enthroning {en[T<5«'nuj\ vbl, sb. [f. PIn- 
THRoNjfi z/. + -ingL] The action of the verb En- 
throne; the action of formally iuduciing a king 
or bishop to oftiec ; — Enthhonkmknt. Alsoyf^. 

x668 WiLKiN.s Real Char, 295 Coronation, inthroriing, is 
solemnity of King-making, or King-declaring. 2697 
Hupin's Eccl. Hist, II. 32 These two letters were written 
a little while after the Enthroning of George. 1705 Stan- 
HOFK Para/hr. III. 94 Of that Enthroning the Holy Ghost 
.shed abroad., w'as a convincing Deiiionst ration. 1848 
M acaulay Hist. Eng. II. 651 'llie ciiihroniiig of Henry the 
Fourth. 

Enthroniiation (enkrt7a:iioi7.^*Jan). P'orms : 

6 intronyaaoion, -isocion, 6 8 inthroniaation, 
7 - onthroxiiaation, -iaation. [f. Enthuonize + 
-ATioN.] P>thkonrmknt. AIso Ji/i. .ind attrib. 

XS27T0RKINGTON Pilgr. (1B84) If A Riche Cappe which 
every Duk ys Crowned with at hys fBrst Introriony/acions. 
2539 Bale A/ol. 96 The feast of Sathans introiiixacion. 
*574 7 "^^ ^l*P' Canterb. Aviij, The installinge off 

Arclibisshopps hi.s predecessors (which they commonly call 
inthroriizationk 20x4 .Srluen Titles Hon, 147 The Great 
Sophi hath at his inauguration kind of miter horn’d put 
on by his Chaliph, at his inthronlzation. 2656 UPKvvContm. 
Aetsxiiug Popes, .change their names at their enthronira- 
tion. 2603 Aron-bimn. 3 All Israel sh.all be invited to 
wait upon the 5 kilemnity of its [the sacred Ark's] Inthroni/a- 
tion. 1750 Hodges t.lihu (1755) PreL Disc. 77 In this 
vision we have a representation of the. .inthronizution of 
the Lamb.^ xML FrasePs Mag.WW. 628 Unanimous 
enthronisation ofhis genius above surrounding and inferior 
men. i860 Freer Henry IV. II. iit. Hi. 318 Ch>po.Aite, was 
a chair. . for the occupation of the king before liis enthrunirA- 
tioii. 2B79W. Bknham Mem. TVnV 454 I mmediately after 
the enthronisution the Archbishop ana his family went to 
I^mbeth. 

attrib. 2751 Millbs in Phii. Trans. XLVIL is 6 na/et 
The enthronization-feast of archbishop Neville, 


t EnthV0*llil6t Obs. exc. arek. forms : 
a. 4 entroniae, 6-7 enthroniae, (-oaniRe, 
-oniahe), 6-8 enthronia^. fi. 4-6 introxriM, -to, 
6-7 Inthroniae, -yae. [ad. OF. ifitrmiser 
(13th c. in Littre) ad. late L. tnt[h)romstdref ad. 
Gr. hBpopjiuv, f. If in + Opupos Thronk. 

In the poetical examples the accent is variously e'Htknmieet 
enehfVHise; the former accords best with mod. analo- 
gies.] 

1 . trafts. ^Enthrone v. 1. Alsoy^. and re^. 

tt. I M3 Gower Con/. HI. ir»7 What emperour wasentro- 
nired 1 he firste day of his cornne. 1563 FoxR A. 4 M. 
(1684) 11 , 437 He in his whole pomp mitred .sat there enthrone 
ixed. xgM J. Dickenson A risbas (1878) 41 Cliastitie sate en- 
thruni/de as gardian of her lookes. z6^ Bp. Barlow Ansfv. 
Nameless Catholic 304 Kings are ciithroanized by Diuinc 
ordinance. 1646 J. Hall Poems 78 With what grace Doth 
mercy sit enthrunu'd on thy face ! 1632 Gatakkk Parker 

in Fuller /I ^/AVr//V'. (1867) II. 16 The first (archbishop] 
t!ut. .was ciilhrutii/ed in that seat. 

p. 2393 Gower Con/, I . 254 Thus w.ts he pope canonised 
with great honour and Intronised. 1460 Cai'gravk Chron. 
^2 And aftir him [Urban] wa.s intronized Ikmilhcius 
the IX. 2579 Fui.ke Heskins' Pari. 2^ The reuerend 
M. Doctor Fleskins. .intlironizrd in his Dixtours chayer. 
2637 PocKLiNi . ton Altare Chr. 28 Ambition lostep \\p into 
the highest roomes and seals, and tiicre to inclose and in- 
thronize themselves. Ace. Cofim. in Lottd. Gas. No. 
2028/2 Tc Deimi being Sung. He Ascended the Throne, and 
being Inthrouized, the Arch-Bi.H}iops, etc. 2838 Rubric 
CoroH. Q, Viet, in MaskcII Mon. Rit. HI. 123 'ilic Oucen 
will ascend the 1‘healre, and be lifted up into her 1 nroiie 
. .being Inthrouized, or placed therein. 

2 . To set as on a throne; to place in a high 
position, exalt ; to rai.se in tlignity. 

a. isSjfioLuiNG Calvin on Dent, clxxi. 1063 Enthronlshcd 
with the Angels of Pnradi.se. 1614 K. Tailor A/ i/A 
lost Pearl V. in Ha/l. Dodsley XI. 485 Here sits enthronis'd 
' 1 ‘lie sparkling diumoiid. 2613 Dkumm. of Hawth. Cy/ress 
Grcnie Wks. 125 I'he siin entliroiiized in the midst of the 
planets, a 27x2 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 259 
All he.'iv'niy Mind can never miss, To sit like Jesus cntliron- 
izMmBlis.s. 

0 . 2557 Primer^ Laudes B ij, O (Jlorious flourc of woman- 
hed .^»ove the sterres iiithronised.^ 26x4 Ralkiuh Hist. 
World II. 378 Now intbroni/ed he sits on high, In golden 
Pal.Tte of the starry Skie. 

Hence Snthroniiod ppl. tz., Snthroniiliig’ 

7)bl. sb. 

2579 N. K(>scarro(:k in Bosscwcll Armorie Prel. Verses, 
Thenthruni/ing of Joue. 2582 J. Br.i.t. Haddon's Anstv. 
Osor. 305 b, After the ciuhronizyng of Hilclubrand. . Kytigrs 
were called Kyngesunely in name. 2602 He. Barlow Serm. 
Paules Crosse 25 'I’hc inthronising and deposing of Princes, 
is (iods onely prcnjgativc royall. 2640 Howell Dodona's 
Grave 58 The newly enthroniz’d Okc. a 2734 North Exam. 
II. V. 1 27 1 1740) 332 The heroic Carriage, .of some of theen- 
thronised (Jlergy. 1871 K. F'f.i.i.s C«/tr//#/xxxxiv. 6 l..alonia, 
thou that an Throned daughter of ciithronis’d Jove. 

Enthunder; sec En- pref.^ 3. 

Enthuse (en])i//‘z), v. U. S. {callot/. or humor 
ous.) [An ignorant back- formation from Enthub- 
lASM.] a. fn/wj. To kindle with enthusiasm, b. 
inlr. To grow enthusiastic ; to go into ecstasies. 

iBBpOhio ne^iOs/a/er\n N.tjF Q. .8cr. iv. IV. 51a 'Ihe only 
dcmiKirat who?>e iioininatiun could enthuse the dcmocniLy 
of Ohio. 287a 1 .yi TON Parisians ii. viii, The American . 
whispered . I am not without a kiiikie tliat you will ]>e 
enthused*. 2880 ( 5 han r r<»/i/tvrL Frivolous Girl iv. iBu, 

I udiiiii he. Ijeg.'in to enthuse a little. 1887 H. P. Kimball 
iii Pali Mali G. 22 June 5/1, I don't gel enthused at all, 
sir, over all this I'ircek businc.ss. 

t Entllll'SiaCt Obs. In 7 -aquo. [f.Or. ipfiev- 
aia (correctly inferred from its derivatives? see 
Kn'ihu.sja.sm) - 4 - - AO.] Causing ]H’ophetic ecstasy. 

2603 Hni.LANi) Plutarch’s flfor. 1 j2i These F.iithusincine 
and ilivining .spirits. 

t Enthn'SiUl. Obs. [f. .as prcc. + - AN.] ^ En- 

THURIAST I. 

2692 Burton Anat. Mel, iii. iv. 1. iii. (167(0 4116/1 (>f 
Prophel.s, Entliusiaiis and Impostors, our EccleHUisiiral 
stories afford many examples, 2699 in Colk.s. 1707 F'- 
^ kAM Hudibras Rediv. ^7(5' •>- viii. Those, .conrusions, 
Gccasioncd by such vile Enthtisions [jr/V J W'ho had already 
rolih’d the 'I'hronc. 

Euthusiasill (cnkir/'/iidez’m). Abo 7 onthu- 
siaame, (entousiasm, 8 enthysiaam V fad. late 
L. ettlhusiasm-us, Gr. hOovaiaagLos, f. ivOovoib'^ 
frtF, f. IvOtjvaia (Zonaras Lex.) the fact of being 
(pOfox possessed by a god. Cf. Fr. entkomiasme. 

'I’hc word f»'8ov«rui has been explained t>y Leu Meyer as 
for •«v8eoi/»r£fi, nbstr. sb. f. *«ii8<ovrt- stem of pr. pple. of 
^ilvCcciv lo be J 

tl. Possession by a god, supernatural inspira- 
tion, prophetic or poetic frenzy; an occasion or 
m.'inifestation of these. Obs. 

US79 R- K- Gloss. S/enseVs She/h. Cal, Oct. Argt.,A 
certaine ev 8 owiria<r/*ii« and celcsliall inspiration. 20 ^ 
SvLVKsTRK Du ilartas 210 , 1 fri-l the venue of iny spnit 
decayed, The F.nthousiasmoK ot my Muse allaid.] 2603 
Holland Plutarch's Mo" . 1342 'flic DrTRinuns use to make 
their prophets and prophetessc.s to he ravished with an En- 
thusiasme. or divine fury. x6aoJ. Pyi'kk t r. Hist. Astrea 
I. V. T46 The Bacchanals riinnc thorow the streets rogmg 
and storming, full of the ICnihiisiasmr! of their god. ragt 
Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 87 Doth he think they knew it by En- 
thuftiasm or Revelation from Heaven / 2674 Hickmam Mfst. 
Quiwfuart. («d. 2) B Nothing niadc the Aiial>aplwt»ao in- 
tamou.siM their pretended enthusiasm* or reyel^ions. ^2893 
Urouhart Rabelais in. Pro!., It is my .sole F.ntousiMm. 
2807 Robinson Arckseol. Graca 111. xii. 253 The second sort 
of tfsoftoRrew. . were such as pretended to euthusiasnu 
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t b. (cf. 3.) Poetical fervonr, impasatoned mood 
or tone. Obs. 

ftfn PttVDKN JmewU Pref, (J.), Poetry, by a kind of en- 
thusiAKniy or extraordintiry emotion of soul, makesi it seem 
to us that we behold, etc. 1779-81 Johnson Z-. P., CtnvUy 
Wk.s. II. 70 He (Cowlcyj wa.s the first who imparted to 
English numbera the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the less. 

2 . Fancied inspiration ; * a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication ’ (J.\ In iSth c. 
often in va^^uer sense : 111 'regulated or misdirected 
religious emotion, extravagance of religious specu- 
lation. arch, 

x6te H. More Mysi, Codl, To Rdr., If ever Christianity 
be exteriuinated, it will be by Knthusiasme. 1711 Shaftksr. 
Ckarac. 8 7 >1737) I. 53 Inspiration is a real feeling of the 
Divine Presence, and Enthusinsiu a false one. 1747 Dodd- 
RliXaE Lift Col, Gardiner ft 137. ib) 't here is realiy .siic:h 
a Thing as Enthusiasm, against which it becomes the true 
Friends of the Revelation to be diligently on their Guard. 
1766 Walp»>lf. Let. 10 Oct., Towards the end he (Wesley) 
exalted his voice and acted very ugly enrhusi.isin. xyya 
Pnif.sti.cy Insi. Relig. 11782) I. tax Enthusiasm [makes iis] 
imagine that we sire the peculiar favorites of tlie divine 
being. 1889 I. Tavlor Enthus, ii. <1867) 70 'I'he most 
formal and lifeless devotions, .are mere entbusinsin unles.s 
etc. 184* 4 Emkrnon Ess, Over~Soul Wks. iHohrit 1 . 11 3 
Everywhere the history of religion betrays a tendency to 
enthusiasm. 

8. The current sense : Rapturous intensity of 
feeling in favour of a person, principle, cause, etc.; 
passionate eagerness in any pursuit, proceeding 
from an intense contdetion of the worthiness of the 
object. 

17x6 Kennktt in Ellis Grjg. Lett. it. 479 IV. 306 The 
King of Sweden . .must have much more enthubtasm in him 
to put it in execution, x^-7 Mr-s. S. Phnnington /. x*//. 
III. 167 Different religions lia/e introduced prejudices, En- 
thusia.sm.s, and Scepticisms. 1798 A need. ly. Pitt 1 . xvUi. 
782 A passion for glory which was nutliing short of enthu- 
siasm. x8o8 SiK John Mor>Ka in Jus. Mtjtjre Capttfi. Spain 
76 The armies yon .see arc also without entluisiasin, or 
even common ohstinacy. 1817 Miss M itfoku in L'Kstrange 
Life II. i. »i Enthu-siasm is very catching, e.specially when 
it w very eloquent. Many Howitt tr. F. Bremers 

Greece I. ii. 56 Enthusiasm for the ideals of his country and 
of humanity. 

Entlmsiaat (en]>i77'zi|u:st). [ad. fir. hBovaiaar- 
f, hdouaio{(iif (,see prec.). Cf. Fr. enthou^ 
siaste^ 

fl. One who w (really or seemingly) possessed 
by a god ; one who is under the innuence of pro' 
phctic frenzv. Also Obs. 

a 1641 Br. Mountaou Acts Mon. (164a) 162 So did 
those Enthusia-sts amongst the Pagans deliver that . . wherof 
they had no - .appreheasion. x8te STtr i.iNaKL. Iren, 1. v. 
11662' 96 Their proper Enthusiasts a-s the Sybils, and the 
Pythian Prophetess. 1677 W. HunuARn Marratife 11. 48 
The Indians.. will not as yet return any of our Captive 
Friends, till God .speak to the foresaid EnthuMasi*, (two 
•sagamores claiming divine inspiration]. 

*847 Crashaw AfusiCs Duel Poems go -She is placed 
Above herself— Music’s enihusiast ! 1700 1 'hvpkn A/ejr, 

ander's Feast 163 I'he sweet enihusia.st from her sacred 
store Enlarg'd the former narrow V>ounds. 

2 . 't* a. transl. l.at. Hnthmiasta \ In E<d. Hist. 
the designation. of a sect of heretics of the fourth 
century, who pretended to special revelations. Obs. 
(the Lat. form is now used Ilist.'S 

1637 Hif.ron Wks. I. 82 'I'fiere were in the elder times 
certaine hereiiques called Enthusiasts, which, .contemned 
the written word, xftxo F. Rouarts Cod's Holy Ii. x. 7s 
The hnere.sie of the Messalint otherwise called Kucliites 
and Eiithusiastes. 

b. gen. One who erroneously believes himself 
to be the recipient of special divine communica- 
tions ; in wider sense, one who holds extravag.ant 
and visionary religious opinions, or is character- 
ized by ill-regulated fervour of religious emotion. 

iPagitt and oilier X7th c. writers give enthusiasts as the 
actual name of a contemporary seel of Anabapiists ; but 
thia is probably a mi.sapprchension.) 

X609 Downam Chr. Liberty 37 If there be no freedom in 
our wills liefore we be calli^, then belike., w'c must look 
with the Enthusiasts for violent raptures. 16x4 T. Adams 
DeviFs Banquet 328 Sottish Enthusiastes condemne all 
learning, all premeditation. 1665 Gianvill Seeps. .SVr. xiii. 
73 Hence we may derive the Visions, Voyccs, Reveliitions 
of the Enthusiast. 1746 VVxslgy Friuc. Methodist It is 
the believing those to be Miracles which are not, that con- 
stitutes an Enthusiast. x8o6 Eari. Wkstmori.d. in Cobljetl 
Part. Deb. VII. 230 Atheists, enthusiasts, jnenbins, and 
such dc.scriptiotis of persons. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics 
• i860) II. 164 This very Church of Rome incarcerated 
Moltnos and Madame Guyon as dangerou-s enthusiasts. 

3 . One who is full of * enthusiasm ’ (see P^nthu- 
SLiSM 3) for a cause or principle, or who enters 
with enthusiasm into a pursuit. Const, for^ in, 
of, -yto. Sometimes with unfavourable notion 
■Jransf. from a b.): A visionary, self-deluded person. 

In present use the disparagiiig sense is more Irenuent 
than in the case of the related words Enthusiasm ana En< 
niusiASTic. 

1764 Got. D8MITH Hist. KfijP. in Lett. (1772) II. 224 An 
enthusia.st to the discipline o? the field. 1769 Junius Lett. 
XXXV. 15B Hardly serious at first, he is now an enihtisia.si. 
1790 Hurkr Fr. Wk-s. V. 197 We shall believe those 
rclormers to be then honest enthusiasts. X79X — Th. Fr. 
AjJairsVti. 74 At present the king . .can send none but the 
enthusta»t8 of the system. 1793 Holcnoft tr. Lavateds 
Physiogn. viii. 5a Paracelsus . . an astrological enthusiast. 


Bm B. Bromb Psgekol. Inq, I. L a6 The eiiRrsy and 
sincerity of enthusiasts is jpowerful in all ages. 1878 Morlsy 
Carlyfe in Crii. Mite, 196 I'he arbitrary enthuaiaat fur ex- 
tentA order. 

Sometimes defined by the context in its etymo- 
logical sense, in onler to give a different com- 
plexion to its use in sense a or 3. 

c X77X Flbtciier ^tk Check ^\a. 1795 HI. 59 The true 
Enthusiasts, those who are really inspired by the grace and 
love of God. .*• 78 . R. H. Smith in Sunday Mag. 507 He 
was an enthusiast in the Inrst and truest sense of the word, 
for he was filled with the fulness of God. 

4 . attrib. or adj. That is an enthusiast ; pertain- 
ing to an enthusiast, enthusiastic. 

x68x I.UTTRKLI. Brie/ Pel (1857) I. 88 The enthusiast 
m.-iid of H.'itfcild predicted the roynll blood should be poy- 
soued. X74a Coluns Ode Pityog Shall raJ>e a wild enihu* 
sioist heat. x86a Tiiornuory Turner 1 1 . 335 In a room that 
resemblt'd the tntscrablc Barry’s, he lived hiS enthusiast life, 

EnthUSiastio (cnI;i/7:/.i|£C'stik),/7.andTA [ad. 
Gr. ivBavaiaariK-oSt f. ivOovtsih^fiv : see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or (icrtaining to enthusiasm, lull of 
or characterized by enthusiasm. 

T 1. I*crtaining to, or of the nature of, possession 
by a diiity. Alsoyf^. Obs. 

1603 Hoi.LAND/V«/fl/r/t*j J/or. 1348 For an instrument., 
to set it (clivinattonj aworke, we allow a spirit or wituio, and 
an exhalation cnthusiastickc. x6^7 L'rashaw Interns ria 
Enthusiastic flames, such as can give Marrow to my plump 
genius. X669 Gale/>/. GeHiiPsx. iii. i. i? 'I'lic Fonne.. 
wherein the first Divine Poesie wa.s delivered, w.-is En- 
thusia.stic. x8^ Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disp. aps We 
do not speak of any enthusia.stic influem^of the Spirit. 

t2. rertainingto, characterized by, or of the 
nature of mystical delusions in religion. Obs. 

xftgoTKMPLK Ess. Heroic / Vr/we Wks. 1731 I. 220 Being 
built upon F'oundutions wholly Enthusiustu-k, and thereby 
very uimccoti 11 table to extinmon Reason, xyay Swift Let. 
Eng. Tongue^ During the usurpation . . an iiifusioii of rn- 
thu-siastii: jargon prevailed. 1748 Hartley Obsc>~.>. Man 
II. ii. i<)4 'I'he several Enthusiastic Sects that arise from 
time to time among Chrisliuns. 

fb. transf. Irrational, * quixotic*. Ohs. 
xfipa Drvdkn St. Ruremont's Ess. 34 ’The Decii who 
sacrificed th«m.selves for the good of a Society whom they 
went to forsake, seem to ine truly cnthusiasrlck. 1775 
Johnson Ta.x. no Tyr. 10 An absurd and cnthusiastick 
contempt of interest 

3 . Of feelings, convictions, etc. : I’h.it is of the 
nature of, that amounts to, Enthusiasm 3 ; in- 
tensely ardent, rapturons. Of persons, their tem- 
perament.^, actions, language, etc. : Characterized 
by or timnifesting Enthusiasm 3. 

X788 Burkk \t\f. Hastings Wks. 1813 XII. 401 Their 
mifitary and enthusiastick spirit. 1791 — Lett. Member 
Nat. Assemb, Wks. VI. 39 A style^ glowing, aniinatcd, en- 
thusiaslick. 1703 Gouv. Mokmis in Sparks Li/e Af Writ. 
(18321 II. 276 1 lie English will be wound up to a pitch of 
cntnusiastic horror against France. x8o8Sii( John Mcokx 
in Jas. Moore CViw^. .Spain (x8oq) 294 In aid of an cntliu- 
si.Tstic brave people. 1841 Lank Arab. Nts. 1 . 72 Enthu* 
siastioadmircr.sorUtcrature. 1876GRKKN .Short Hist. vii. 361 
Aburht of enthusiastic joy hailed the accession of Kli/abetli. 
tB. sb. « Enthusia-st i, 2 b. Obs. 
x6io Hraluy .St. A ug. Citie of Cod 56 There we saw En- 
thusiostikes, persons rapt with fury. 1634 Sir T. Hf.rrkrt 
Trav. 326(1’.). 'I he dervis and other s:intoon.s, oren. 

thusiasiicks. x6^ Luttrf.i.i. i?r/^7\f/.ii857) II, 527 Some 
triMipcs were ordered to suppresse and seize upon Inc ring- 
leaders of these enthusiast ick$. 1707 E. WardZ/wi/. Rediv. 
(171.S) n. IX, Enthusiasticks flock a in Shoalcs, To light, 
not for their Lives, but Souls. 

Enthusia'Aitical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 1 . Of the nature of possession by a deity ; =* 
Enthusiastic i. Obs. rare. 

ixifisaj. Smith Sel Disc, vi, 183 This way of communi- 
cating truth to the souls of mm |.s originally nothing else 
but prophetical or cnthu.siastical. 

+ 2 . — Enthl'stastio 2. Ohs. 

1656 H, More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 25 We are speaking 
now of Enthusiast icul Sanguine. 1^7 W. Huuuakd Nar- 
ratwe 11. 61 Squuudo . . that Eiiihusiastical, or rather Dia- 
bolical Miscreant. 1679 Pui.lkr Moder. Ch. Rng. i i843t 299 
This one cnthusiastioal conceit of the ' Light within ’. 18^ 
C. I.K.S1.1E .Snake in Crass (1697)02 The .. Enthusinstical 
Murthcr.s, Rapines, and Outrage of the ^caloi.s. 1709 But- 
ler Serm. Wks. 1874 11 . 174 The subject is a real one: 
there is nothing in it cnthu.siastical or unreasonable. 175s 
Carte Hist. F.ng, III. 82 The enthusiast ical and .seditious 
opinions of Muucer and thj^ Anabaptists. 111847 ^^ '*■'** 
Shkrwoou Latiy o/Maswrl. ix. 40Z A set of eiithu&ia.stical 
Methodists. 

fb. transf. Moved \sj irrational impulses; 
visionary ; fanatically devoted to an idea or belief. 

1614 T. Adams DetnCs Banquet 331 Some will minister 
nothing, but what comes next into their heads and hands : 
these are Enthusiasticall Phisitbnx. x68o Burnet Rochester 
82 'J'hey nre neither hot nor cnthusiustical but under the 
power of calm and clear Principles.^ x7ss Siiaftr.sb. Charae. 
(1737) 111 . 64 There have been In reality Rnthusiastical 
Atbei.sis. 1750 Johnson Rambler Na 63 P 4 That all are 
equally happy . . none is sufficiently enthusia.stical to main- 
tain. 

3 =* Enthuatastio 3. arch. 

*7«* V. Knox Ess. (18x9) III. cxviiL x The enthusiastical 
admirers of a favourite author. x8or Mar. EncRwoRTU Mor, 
T. (i 3 i 6 ) I. X. 82 The old nttin, whose temper was not quite 
so enthusiastical. 1837 W. Ware ( 1844)4 . 4 A birth 

transcending human expectation could not create a more 
enthusiastic^ sensation. 

EntliiiiSia'BtioaUj. adv. [f. prec. -b -ly •.! 
t a. In ttie manner 01 one under myitical reli- 


gious delnsibn. Obs. b. In the manner of on^ 
full of enthusiasm ; with a display of ardent of 
rapturous feeling. 

a. z6oi Wooo A iji. Ojcoh. (R.), He [John OxenbridgeJ 

e -eached very enthusiastically in several places. 1696 C. 

BSLiR Snake in Grass (1697) 90 If they shou’d Enthu- 
.siastically Believe, or Hypocritically Pretend, xtbb 1 )b Fob 
Plague (i7S4> 9-6 Some were .so Enthusiastically bold as to 
run about the Streets, with their Oral Predictions, 
b. X786 W. Oii.riN in Mrs, Delattfs Corr. Ser. fl. III. 
6 Plants, of which she is enthusiastinally fond. ,<848 
ACAULAY Hist. Eng. 1 . 36a His scheme wasenthusmstically 
applauded. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. .Scott. Prtf. 5 Air. I nncf 
. . always entered enthusiastically into any proposal calcu- 
lated to elucidate the past history of his native country. 

Bnthu*Bia8tly, adv. rare. [f. Enthubiabt + 
-ly-.] In the manner of an enthusiast. 

1884'W. J. Linton Poor Woman in Transl Eng. Pkrrr, 
iss The young . . Of her great beauty ravpd enthusiastly. 
jBnthwite, var. of Entwitf. v., Ohs. 
SlltliyilLexiiatiC Cc:n))imi'mx‘'tik), a. [ad. Gr. 

f. ivBv/irjfta (see next).] Of, or per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an enthymemc ; con- 
ttiining an enthymeme ; consisting of enthymemes. 
Also llinthymema tioal a. in same sense. 

‘ Fral'nce Lawien Log. 11. ix. 98 b, An argument 

called Sorites by thi.s cnthymematicall progrcMiioii. x68i 
Hohhf:s Rhet, 11. xxii.84 Enthymematical; that is, have in 
themselves the force of an Enthymeme. xSay M Whately 
Logic II. iv. ft 7 Here the Minor J’rcmks is what i.s called 
an ICiithymematic sentence. z86o Aiii'. Thomson Laws 
Th. ft no. 206. 

S&thyineillB (c nhiinfm). Also 7~9 enthy- 
mem ; in Eat. form euthymema. [ad. L. enthy- 
metna, a. (Jr. bvObfsrjixai f. kvBvfihaOat to think, 
consider, infer, f. h in flti/ius mind.] 

+ 1 . Abet. After Aristotle’s ii.'Je: An argument 
based on merely probable grounds; a rhetorical 
argument as distinguished from a demonstrative 
one. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxiii. xii. d8r Th»c .strange Enthy- 
meiiies and conclusions. 1642 Milton A/ol Smect. (185; 1) 
2.s6 ' 1 ‘o wreath an Enthynirmu with niiii^trous dexterity. 
A 1677 Bakuow .Serm. (1686' 111 . ii. 18 Or.Ttours back tjieir 
Entnymcnics <or rational Argimicntaiiuiisl with Inductions 
(or singular Examples). 184X Dk (Jltncey Rhetoric Wk-s. 
X. (x 862> 27 (Flxplains Aristotle’s use, as distinguished from 
that of later logicians]. 

t 2 . Cicero {jfop. xiii.) uses euthymema for a 
striking antithesis closing a rhetorical period. 
Hence the following definitions : 

X657 J* Smith Myst. Rhet.^ An Enthymcm. .is, as Cicero 
saith, w'hen the sentence concluded consisteth of contraries. 
X73X B.mlky, Enthymem^ (with Rhetoricians) is when the 
concluding .sentence consists of contraries. 

3 . Lfigie. A syllogism in which one premiss is 
suppressed. 

[This sense is due to a misapprehension (already in Boe» 
thiusa524^, (he dc.scription of the enthymeme (.sense x) ns 
‘an inipcrfccT syllogisin’ (umAijc a-vAAiiyia/jb-:) having been 
interpreted as rcTerring to its form iiLstcad of its matter.] 
1588 Fhaunck Lanvicrs Log. ii. ix. 98 b. An I'nllij’ineine 
is nothing but a contracted syllogisme. spsb C owlkv Pindar, 
Odes 50 mtCf In Enthymemes . . half is left out to be .sup- 
pl>cd by the Hearer. X7xa Akbi'TIInot Jokn /»V//Z(i755’95, 
I desire to know whether you will have it by way of Syl- 
logism, Enthymcm, Dilemma, 01 Sorites. xt^Kkid Inquiry^ 
Pcrha])s Des Cartes meant nut to assume his own existence 
in this enthymeme, but the existence of thought. ^ 1793 
Wythbs Dccis, Virginia 15 The argnmenl included in this 
opinion is an cnthyineimi. 1827-36 Whately Logic 265 In 
an Enthymeme the suppressed rremis.s .should be always 
the one of whose truth least doubt can exist. X870 Bowen 
Logic iii. 37 The Cuiiiinon form of argumentation is En- 
tliyineme, which consists of but two propositions. 

Entice (entai-s), v. Forms : a. 3-6 entyoe, 
-tyse, 4-7 entise, (4 entytho, 7 entize,) 4- eu- 
tioe. 0 . 4 intisoQ, 5-6 intyoe, 6 7 intise, 
5~8 intico. [a. OF. enticier (in CNF. enitcher) 
sense I ; the etymological sense was prob. ‘ to 
set on fire, add fuel to (a fire) * ; app. repr. Lat. 
type *mtitidrey f. #V/- (.see In-) + *iiti us (class. L. 
iitio) firebrand. Cf. Attick (of which this is a 
parallel form) and T'lCB ; for the development of 
sense cf. Embrace zi.!‘] 

fl. tram. To stir up, incite, instigate {to a 
course of action); also to provoke {to anger). Obs. 

xagy R. Glouc. <1724) 235 Edclfred. . He entyced and okcr 
kyngeK..pat hii wende to Walys. x.'X3X5 Shorfham 114 
Glotonye entythyth [fread entychytb, entywyth; rime 
nory.sseih) To Iccherye lu‘r. etns E. E. Allil, P. B, 
1130 poudry^tyn dyiipleses with denes ful sore, & entyses 
hym to tone more tray^lypcn euer. ? 411400 Chester PI 
(1843-7)207 When he inlisced hym through hi.s read. Iixxftoo 
Morte Arth. yyj To entyce the Emperour to take overe tho 
mounttes. x^ Bale Thre Lawes 1998 Therein to do as 
ye shall me cntyce. 1568 Grafton Chtvn. II. 720 Your 
maister, is . . entiseil and provoked by the Duke of Bur- 
£oyn. x6a8 Hobbes Thncyd, (1822) 62 Not suffering the 
Athenians to give them the least way but enticing them to 
the war. 

2 . To allure, attract by the offer of pleasure or 
advantage ; esp. to allure insidiously or adroitly. 
Often const, fromt to (a course of conduct, a 
place). Also .with dway^ in. 

t3» R. JfwikvmHandl Synsie 1503 . . entsreedext 

any fro relyn^bun, Costly pou mays! hym slo. s 4 ox Pol 
Poems (xBsg^h 33 U^t chu^tv is thi*. . to mtice him to be 
buried anKmg you from hit pomh church* 1880^^/34 4 
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Ed». rv, c. 8 xa If. .the father, .eteale, or intlse away any 
such child. 1377 B. Goook Meresbach's llntK iv» ( 1580) .187 
(Bees) . . enti^ with these ncwe dowres . . feed . . greedille. 

Drkkkr iy^stw» Hoe Wks. 1873 II. 306 Intist from 
mine owne Paradice, To stcale fruit in a barren waidemes. 
iW Gage ffex/. Ind. xix. • 1635) 144 Those that keep the 
Booegones. . will commonly antice in the Indians; and make 
them drunk. E^vklyn KaL Heri. (17*9) boq Beer 

mingled with Honi^, to entice the Wasps, xg^ Adduon 
Rosamond 111. iii, Tliat no foul minister of vice Again my 
sinking soul intice. 1748 Anxon's l^oy. iit. vl 348 We could 
not entice them on board. 1786 H. Tookk Parley I ntrod. 
6. 1 sliall not bo at alt inticed by them to take upon my 
shoulders a burthen. 1807 Cradre Par, Reg. 111. <x8toi 31 
No curious shell, rare plant . . Inticed our traveller, from 
his home, so far. x8^a Hiack Adv. Phaeton xxv. 343 
My I.ady strove to entice him into tint gener.'tl Mlk. 1880 
T. Spalding Eliz. Demonol. 23 1'he most successful method 
of enticing stragglers into its folds. 

t C. transf. To attract physically. rumcC'Use, 
Sir T. Uhownu Pseud. Ep, ii. iii. 76 It would not 
intice it (the Needle] from A to B, but repr.ll it from A to Z. 

tS. [?A distinct word, a. OF. efitechier\ see 
P^NTECHB.] ? To catch (an infection or slain'. Obs. 

( X340 6’a7e». ^ Gr. Knt. 3436 How tender hit i.s to cnty.se 
teches of fylbe. 

Hence fEnti'oeable a., Obs.^ in 7 intisoable, 
fitted to entice, seductive. t Enti'oefUl a., Obs, 
rarCt enticing, full of enticement. 

1607 Exam, Geo. ff/ahtwl 156 Intiseable perswnslons of 
mens alluring re.isons. 1556 T. Hohy tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer 11. (1561) Lb, Women enticcfull pa.st shame. 

Sntioenient * entoi-sment'.. Also 4 8 intice- 
ment. [a. OK. entuement : see prec. and -mf-nt.] 

fl. Incitement, instigation. Also concr. some- 
thing tlmt incites. Obs. 

xg03 R. Bkumnk Handi. Synne 0x46 A 1 ys «n(yc«ment of 
Jm dcuyl. r 1380 Wvcmk AptK'a/ypse xiii.^ in Ptble Pref. 8 
no/t\ Fnls prelates that don hy the conseil and the entice- 
ment of hem that secheii orthelioh thinges. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron, VIII. xxiv. 199 Dis wes Jie fyrst eiUycement Hat 
amov^'d on |ns were. 14^4 Famyan v. cxv. 80 Chylperii-.he 
hadvie hy intycementof Fredeguiidc wrongrulfye liirmentyd 
tharchebyshop of Roan. 1555 Euln Docades iV. hid. (Arh.> 
311 They lacke breade, salie, and other inly.scmcnt.s of 
gluttcny. 1587 Flkming Coniu. Holinsht'd 111 . 1367/a By 
inti-semeiits ^ certeine seditious and traiiorou.s persons. 

2 . The action of alluring or attracting; attractive 
quality, fascination ; romr. a means or method of 
enticing; something which entices, an allurement. 

1549 L. CoxE Eraxm. Par, Titus ii. 14 A newc peculyar 

g copie, which . . should contemne y* ruyls of this world, 

: tronde downe y entyseiiienles & gifles of it vndcr their 
fete. 1607 Fi-iacioiit Woman Hater f. iii, Banquets, 
Masques, .Shews, all inticenients 'J'hat Wit and Lust to- 
gether can devise. 2834 hf ii.ton rA/#/i/x 524 Here to every 
thirsty wanderer, JCoiiuisJ By sly enticement gives liis 
luncful cup. 169a IltNTLKV Iloyh Led. i. Wh.at intioc- 
inent is there in commuu pnjfane Swearing f 17*7 Braoi.kv 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Horsf-Fredcr. The Horse- Feeder. .mu.st. . 
win him (the ITorse] by gentle Knliceraents. 1738 Biri m 
Lift! Milton Wks. I. 75 No Knticeniciits of any kind were 
wanting. Oicai sums of Money were proller’d. 1844 Kmkr- 
son Tantalus Wks. (Bohn) III. 32a There is in woods and 
waters a certain enticement and flattery. 

Bnticer (cnlai s^j). [f. as prec. + -erI.] One 
who, or that which, entices ; t instigator {fibs .') ; 
a seducer, tempter. 

(ri386 CiiAOf.RK Pers. T. I•943 If that another man be 
occ.'isioun or ellis eiiticer of his synne. ^1500 Hye Way to 
Spyfal H, 8j 3 in Ha/ 1 . £ 1 . P.P IV. 60 Applcsquyers, cn- 
tycers, and lavysshers. ?583 Bauino'ion Commamim. vii. 
Wks. (i6^» 58 Ihe eye is a vehement inticcr unto lust. 
1640 Bi*. RiiVNoi.ii.s Passions K\\. 173 Kariiy is a marvcilou.s 
Lenocinium, and inticcr of Desire, axjoz Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt. xxvi. 75 Either the first enticers, or the .occi- 
dent.'il occ.asions were women. 1858 Plain Serm. i'af\ ,Su/>J. 
a»7 How m.'iny a wretched being, .might but for some lustful 
eniicer, have followed the Lamb of (iod in eternal glory ! 

Enticing (cnloi'siq), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG L] The action of the vb. Entk k. 

a 1340 Hampoi.k Psalter 13 Synnes bat comes of ill 
cggyiigis (.S’, eiud enty.synge]. I 4 ]^-XS 30 our Ladye 

194 They folle through the ciuysyngc of the wycked 
sijyrytc. ^ t535 Covf.rdai.k Keel us. ix. 4 11 care hiriiot, lest 
ttiou perish liiorow bir entysinge. 1893 Scorr Pater il viii, 
Pardon iny enticing away from your service the young 
woman. 

Enticing (ent3i*.sitj), fpf. a. [f. as prec. -f 
-ING'^.] That entices or instigates; insidiously 
attractive ; alluring, beguiling, seductive. 

X W 3 T. ^yli.soN Rhi't. 40 Abruthell house where eritisinge 
hanottes lived. 15^3 Shakr. a Hen VI ^ 1. iii. 9a My selfe 
haue . . plac’t aQuieruf such enticing Birds. i6ix Birlk 
Col. ii. 4 Issit any mnn .should beguile you with eiitising 
words. 1^7 Dryofn Vhy. Georg, in. 337 The soft Seducer, 
with enticing Looks, The bellowing Rivals to the Fight 
provokes. 1788 Humkk .SP. ag$l. W. Hastings Wkn. XI II. 
305 Ladies recommenden . , by sweet and enticing name.s. 
Afod, 1 do not find the prospect enticing. 

Enticingly (ent^i'aiijU), adv. [f. prec. 4 - -Ly 2.] 
In an enticing manner. 

1700 Wblton Suffer. Son of God 1 . iv, 71 An Enemy, so 
much the more lorniiduble,^ as it, the more Enticingly, 
sooths our Natural Inclinations. X83X I.vtton Godoiph. 9 
The idea . . more enticingly put lhau it was at first xtoy 
Ladv nRANSRy Voy. Sunbeam xiv. (1878; 940 We found the 
table most enticingly laid out 

Entier, Entieity, of)s. fif. Enti^, etc. 
Sniditoal (cnti'Akal), a. ran. [f. assumed 
L. *entiJU*us (f. mt- stem of Ers + -fictn : see -no) 
•b -AL.l That bestows essential existence. 
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>743 J- Ellis Knowledge Div. Things iv. 387 Nothing 
being contingent but God foreknew it, and he . . could, not 
know it without an eternal entifical Idea of it. 

Entiiy (emtifoi),^. raro. fad. assomet^ L. 
iificare^ f. as prec. : see -Ft.Y To make 

into an entity, attribute objective existence to. 
Hence Bntlfloft'tion. 

x88a tr. T. Vignolfs Myth Sc. (Intcmat. Scl. Scriesi 154 
The primitive and constant act of all animals . . is that of 
entifying the object of sens.'ition . . Such entific.ntion is the 
result of spoutuneous necessity. 

t Entiltment. Obs.rare-K [f-EN-i+TiLT 
sb. 4 -MENT.] A temporary covering ; an awning. 

XS99 Nasiie Lenten Stuffe 80 Thu l>c.st houses and walls 
there were of mud, or canvas or {loldaviGs entiltmcnls. 

Entlncture, Entinsel : see Kn- pref. i i b. 

+ Ellti*xie, f>‘ Obs. [f. F:n- 1 Tink (Spenser), 
Timt to kindle.] H'atts. To kindle, light up. 

i6xa I.ANifi’^rf. Tale K. K. T. S. 3i8This aiinswer. .taught 
Vidfti ia this new brond I’entinu. Ibid. 326 Whose dauMcinge 
plumes. ..sccind at the sonns beame.s man}' sonns I'ciityiie. 
£ntir, var. of Inter. 

Entirchawnge, Entirdite : see Intkr- 
C’HANGK, InTEHDKT. 

Entire (entaio'j), a ^ adv. and sb. Forms : a. 
4“h euter(e, 5-6 entiervO, -tyer(e, (4 entre, 4 7 
euteer(e), 7 entyre, 6- on tire. 0 . 4 intior, 5-6 
intero, 5 -7 intyre, 6 AV. intoir, 6 -9 intire. [a. 
OF. entier, //;//> - I’r. entier^ enttcyi\ Cat. enters 
Sp. cnieroy It. iuterOy l*g. intciro L. inleg^r-utny 
{. in not + root of tangrre to touch. 

The J., integtr was used ill ihe lit. senses ‘whole, un- 
bruken, 5011111!’, and in the fig. of ‘untainted, upri;$ht‘; 
these senses rciiiained in early French and consetiucntly in 
Middle English, but with very few exceptions only the lit. 
senses have survived to the present time.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Whole ; with no part excepted. 

a 1400 SymMs Passion 229 in Leg. Rood 196 To sen it .1 
twelf-moneth ich d.iy enter. ax4oo 50 Ale tander 1261 To 
idl hair torfer in tcre it wald lary me tolang. 1494 Faiiyas 

5 Of bothc landus the Crony jies entj'ore. m 15^ Mork 

On ihe Passion Wks. 1337. a I'he very real thingcs that is 
cuiueyncd vnder both tiio.se fournies, is one eniieru Iwxlye. 
x8x8 Sir H. Carfy in Fortesc. Papers 56, I li.avc yourself 
to he my noble wit I ness for my iniyrc prorecdcing. 1667 
Mii.ton P, L. XII. 264 The Sun shall in mid Hcav’n st.'xnd 
.still A day entire. 1747 Wf.si.ky /V/ w<. Physic 11 1 

The entire Creation was at Peace with Man. x8i8 Kiunv 

6 Sp. F.ntomol. < 1828 1 1 , xviii. Xfy; Destroys an intIre colony, 
of which she would be the founder, i860 Tvndai l (i/fie. i. 
$7. 48 Sufficiently strong to hear the utilire weight of the 
body, 

2 . Complete ; constituting a whole ; including 
all the essential parts, f In early use also, pcrfccl, 
containing all that is desirable. 

e 1430 Lyik;. Rochas 1. 1.(1544) 1 b, Paradyse, a pbee lUivit 
eiiticre. X57X DifiOKs Pantom. j. xx.xy. L b, Voii .shall 
make one entier tabic of all, conteyning the mimlier of 
iiiyles, furlongs, etc. 1688 R. IIolmk 111. 322/1 

'I'hc Drill, the Drill Bow, and the Drill Plate, go all tr>. 
gether as one entire Instrument. 1897 Drydkn Virg. Post. 
Pref. (1721) I. 93, I do not design an iiitire 'IVealise in this 
I’reface. i8m Ann, Rat. H. 77/1 Hie occupier of what is 
called an entire farm. 1873 Svmonus Crle. Poets iii. 81 1 ’ho- 
cyUdes say.s : In justice the whole of virtue exists entire. 

fb. Applied about 1722 to a kind of malt 
liquor (simil.nr to what is now called * porter ’). 
(See quot. 1802.) Obs . ; but see C. 4. 

1749 J.ond. 4 Country lirav. 1. (ed. 4) 25 For intire small 
P»eer, five, or .six Barrels off a Quarter, xy*^ ('omwrsseur 
XV, A nuhlican. .ventured an h(>gslicad of entire IniU on the 
candiuale who serves him with lieer. 1771 Smollfti- 
Jlumph. Cl, uRi.s) 148 t.'alvert’s entire butt Leer. 180a 
fj, FianiAM) Picture of London 249 J*orter obtained its 
name about the yctW 1730.. | it Kad prcvioasly been] the 
pMcticc to call for a pint of three threads^ roc.'ining :i ihiid 
of ale, beer, and two|Kiuiy, . .A br**\ver of the name of Har- 
wo^hI conceived the idea of in.'ikiiig a liquor wliich .should 
partake of the united flavours of [all three]. .etiUing It entire 
or entire butt. 1839 Baii.I'.y' Festns xviii. 11848) iSi And 
(lorler and .stunt, entire and brown. 

8, Of a quality, state of feeling, condition, fact, 
or action: Realized in its full extent, thorough, 
comidete, total, {Entire affediony friendship y etc. , 
may soinelimes occur in this sense, but ch icily be- 
long to the obs. sense i o.) 

CX400 Pol. Rel. f( L. Poems 256 Than sclialt Jkiu saerifictt 
acccple Of ri3lwisnc.s.se ii Ireufc entere. 14x3 Lyiks. Pifgr, 
Sotole IV. XX. (1483) 64 , 1 had iuye entier and eke gladriesse. 
164E Rogers Naaman 587 Gods cure.s are like himselfe, 
perfect, intire, and alcsolute. 1847 CijikenimiN Hist. Reb. 

L '^843' 5/3 Tliat he . . might present to his majesty the 
entire peace .ind restitution uDiis family, Soui ii Serm. 

(16971 1 . 475 The Intire overthrow of this mighty . . Host of 
the Midianites. xyxa W. Rogers Voy. p, vi, I wish you 
intire Health and H.nppiness. 1755 Yoost Centaur ii. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 141 Hell is nothing but an intire absence 
from Him. X79J Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 186 If you did not 
give entire credit to my declarations. x8t6 J. (.iii.itEK i Chr. 
Atonem, vi. (1852) i6x The statements of Scripture arc in 
entire harmony with this representation. 1855 MACAiiLAY 
Hist. Eng. 111.220 Granting entire liberty of conscience. 
1879 R; K. Douglas Confucianism iii. 80 Rntire sincerity 
i.s required of them who ai^ircsich the altar. 

b. With agent -noun or sb. descriptive of a 
person : That is thoroughly of the character de- 
scribed. t Also formerly as predicate : Thoroughly 
established in (an opinion, a resolve, knowledge, 
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etc:.); cf. Fr. entur *qui maintient enti^res ses 
idees, ses volont^s* (Utire). 

*834 I-t'- Berners Cold. Bk. M. Aursl, (1546) Gg, All 
these mortall men ar &o entier in their owne wyllts, i84t 
Hindk j. Bruen Ivii, loo All such . . as were snout soiiotl 
and entire in die Knowledge of the Truth. Francion 
xi. 23 They did not know her to he entire in her resolutions, 
and that she would not furs.nke them for any Remonstrauecs. 
x857 Farl Monmouth ir.ParattisPol.Disc.B^ 7 'be Romans 
never I.Tid down Arms but when they were entire Victors. 
Afod. He is an entire lielujvcr in Christianity. 

to. Of persons; Wholly devoted to another, 
lierfectly beloved. In later use, of friends and 
friendly intercourse: Unreserved, familiar, inti- 
mate. Obs. [cf. Fr. ami entiery and equivalent in 
It. and Sp.] . 

^ c 1410 Pallad. OH Hush. i. 279 Hym nil I undertake I'hat 
is thi dcre entere. 1430 I.vix:. Chron. Troy i. v, Thy 
douglitei- deare That was to the so pjcssiiigly eiiterc. x8e8- 
IX lii*. Hall Medit. 4 Voios 11. ft 38 l» is best lo be courteous 
to all ; entire with few. i8ix (.'or vat Crudities Kp. Deti., 
My must sincere and entire friend M. I.iunel Cronlield. 
XQ4X Be. llALuA’rf;/. Whs. 11. (i(ifN.i)89 It troubled him nil 
hundred times more to be cast out from this (mure entire 
presence. 1643 Horn & Roikitham Cafe Lung. Uni. xciii. 
ft 909 Waiwardut'ssc estrangeth the «rrilircsi friends, a 1718 
PiiNN /..M' Wks. 1726 1. 232 An entire and constant Friend. 

4 . Whole, unbroken, itiLict ; not unUilaUd or 
decayed ; itmliminished in quantity or extent. 

a 1631 Donnk Paradoxes (1652) 86 [A luiser'.s treasure 
profits no one;] Yet it remains intire. 1858 More /I;//;//. 
Ath. HI. viii. «i7t2) nj His Imdy urns found entire. 1686 
Evfi.vn /^/ar^ 7 Sept., Nothing rcmiTining intire but the 
inscription in the arcliitrave. 1897 Potti-.u Givvtv 

l. xxv, ( 1715*. i.tR 'I'heir Estates, which were all that lime 
preserv’d entire to them. 1727 A. Hamii.ton AVw* Acc. K. 
ind. I. X. T02 'fhe Portiigtie/e capitul.iied to leave Ormu/e, 
with nil the Fortifications intire, 2805 Wokosw. Prcl. 
IV. (1850)101 In military garb. Though faded yet entire. 
x8a6 Kikdv & Si*. Entomoi. (1828) IV. xxxvii. 19 'I’he head- 
less animal made the same movements as when intire. 

b. spec. (.)f male animals : Not castrated. [So 
in all konmnic langs.] 

*834 43 SouiMKV Doctor 339 What the Spaniards 

. . call u L'siballo Padre, or wmil some of our own writers 
. . uppidlale an ciii ire horse. X876 W hytk M kLviLtJi h'ater- 
vii. 78 'I'lie; animal, though an entire hurse .. responded 
lovingly .and gently to his caress, 

c. Of immaterial things: Unimpaired, itiidi- 
minished. 

x8ox Holland Plinyl, 136 But there coutinuo still in their 
Rurirc and as flourishing .state as eucr the city Helmta and 
Oniros. 1835 A. Stakkord E'cm. (1869) 107 Tha first 
Principles of my Religion . . I will preserve entyre. 1687 
Milton P. L. 1. 146 If he otu (A>nqm:rour .. Have left us 
this our spirit and strength intire. 17^ Bi'ti.icr .rimt/. 1. i. 25 
Apprehension, Memory, Renson, all entire. 1853^ Rokkki- 
RON Serm. Scr, 111. xvi. 219 When Christian principles were 
left entire. 

fd. Of a question: Intact; that hna not been 
entered upon. Of an ofTcnce: In no degree atoned 
for or ‘ purged \ Obs. 

1598 GKFNK.WKv yVir//H.f’ Ann. lU. xvi. (1622) 71 Yet that 
the ofleiice cuiiiinitted against his father, was enlirr.^ 1898 
.SiDNKv Disc. Go7>/, 1. ft 3 11704)8 .So that the Question rt- 

m. 'iins intire, as if he had never mention’d it. 

e. Of persons;. With uniiiqmired strength, not 
fatigiieii or worn, fresh. |Sr> 1 .. ittlcgfir.l airh. 

15^ Si-i-.NSLR I’\ <J, 1. vi. 44 Backe to fight againc, new 
breailicd and entire. z6aB Hoiiuts Thucyd. 0^22) 104 Won 
to the war when you were entire but repenting it iii>on the 
damage. 1685 Man? ky Grotius* Loxit-C. H'arres vtji Six 
hundred iiitirt;, beside Iwo hundred .sick and wounded. 
*853 UoBKHisoN Serm. Ser. 111. 1. (1872) 8 He is entire, 
powerful because he has not spent his strength. 

5 . Wholly of one piece; continnou.s throughoul ; 
one and iin<lividt?d. Now only in scientific ii.s-c. 

1590 Si'i'.NStR E'.Q. 1. vli. yi But {ill of rtiamond perferi 
pure and cleciic It framed was, One massic entin: mould. 
x6c^ SiiAKs. Orh. v. ii. 144 Of one entyre and peifut Chry- 
solite. 1870 Addr. Prof. 1. ix. 11602 >46 Being but 

one Entire Interest thioiighout the World. 1699 DamI’iiir 
Vov. II. I. i. 14 A turn on the East side of the Kiv er, which 
is here entire: for u little hefiirc. .wc met the iii.iin Mrearti 
where it parts into the 2 channels. 1703 Maundrull 
yourn. yerus.y Euphrates, \c, (1732) 4 itifire lilocks of 
wood. 1726 I.KONi Alberti's .'In hit. I. 4:: a, All .Stone 
.should be entire .. you may know whether it is entire or 
crack’d. X788 tr. JJecAfords Vathvk (iSfSi «3 'i'hc chasm 
closed, nnd the grouncl beenme as entire as the rest of the 
plain. 18x7 W. .Srj.wvN Lon* Sisi I'rim 1 1 . b6t> Ifa man he 
imprisoned . . on the ist (lay of J.innary, ;yid kept in prison 
till llie 1st day of February . . iho wlmh; w one entire tres- 
pass. 1834 M' MuRrKH*; Cuvier's Auim. Kingd, 200 The 
first dors.'d cntiie ; while on the cunii.Try the lu.st ray.s of the 
second, as well as tliose of the juial which rorri;.spond to 
ihum, arc detached. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. ft 5. 345 
'I’hc calyx or coroil.a when g;Hni»pliyllous . . is said to be . . 
entire, when llie union is complete to the suminit or border. 

b. Of troops: Forming an unbroken body. Now 
only in techn. phrase Ranh entire. 

iSM G MAI' ION ChrQtt. II. 505 1'he Duke of Bedford .. 
made likewise an ciuitr h;.''taylc. x6nx Prof , agsf. French 
in Select, Hart, Mist. (1793) 47^ -I’hey marched imirc 
through the body of the country. 1833 Regul, Instr. 
Cavedry 1. iv6 I’he .’squids ‘•hould. he formed rank entire. 
1879 A. Fiiruks ill Doily Kaus 13 June 5/6 ‘Fhai the true 
tactic is 10 work in rank entire. 

o. In scientific use ; Having an unbroken out- 
line, without notches or indcutations. Said, tf.^. 
of leaves, shells, certain parts of animal bodies. 

*757 Mii.i.rr in Phil. Trans. L. 435 'fhe IcavcR are intire, 
and come to a point at their base. 1817C0LRKIOCE Biog, Lit. 
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1^8471 IT. »»9 I'hc gable end* . . towards the street^ some in 
die ordinal y triangular form and entire as the botanistk i»ay. 
sAaSiirAKK ^' 4 ’mi. 'iVa^y/Zr/. Il< 180 Last .segment of the 
abdomen entire or notched. x8«s Lindlrv /ntfw/. litU, 
11S46) I. adr The entire hladenfHie Itox tree. x866 Tatb 
Brit. MoiifisKis iii. ^ Tlie aperture is entire that is not 
notched or produced into a caiiul. 
t6. Wholly of one kind, hoinugcueous ; free 
from alitti admixture. Obs. 

tCss- 5 a TTkyun Coittt^gr. in. (16^1* 41/a And ytit those 
Maronitos thoii;;li iiitirc without intermixture arc held, 
etc. (640 Qi'arik.s' A’» t-/(rV/y, iv. xcvii, It is . . a phviiie 
suit of one entyre cloth. 16418 Petit. Pait^HAiStM\ 14 Were 
both the Houses, .so intirc from (.Ipinioni.st.'i. as wc could 
wish. tfAxBrif. S/>ec. 39 The old Lan>'iiagc of the Ihitains 
who have been . . curious to preserve it entire without any 
mixture. 1683 Salmon Vfv/. iii. 671 It preserve', it 

.s;ife and intirc fruiii dhh. 1699 1 )ami>ii:k I'ey. IT. 1. viii. 

If, 7 It was br.'ickish : for th(nu;h ibt: frc.sli u-aicr is horn up 
by (he S.tlt. and it nii.:;lil he ititire without niixiurc, yet, etc. 

b. Of qualities, feeJinj^s, clc. : I’urc, iinniixc’d. 
Cf. 3 . ■ 

*597 •‘^•<aks. ij Hen. /l \ II. iv. S-.c now wh-.tlier pure 
t'eare, and cnihc Cowardise, «loth not mako thee wri.>n;j 
this vrrtunus (tentlewonmn, to dose with vs? 1667 Mil. I ON 
P. L. III. aftf, Wraiuh shall be no more ThciiCefoith, but in 
liiy presence Joy entire. 

V. Wholly reserved ; unshared. It'.titirc teuatuy 
(^Law' : see quot. 

. Terntes di In Ley 137 Kntire TeM.inde is lliat whidi 
is contrary to seveiall 'I'etiimcie, and si.'.nilicth a sole pos* 
.session in one nuin. 1707 Hkaksp. CePect. (t.)\h Hist. So<-.l 
1 . 3;{9 Mr, Koullcts ket'piti ; it iiitire to hiinsrir. He 

has the entire -control of that dcpariinent. ‘ I will t.ake the 
entire respunsibilily of this .step. 

b. Entire toitse!/'. st-eludcd, kept apart, priv.ate. 

a 16x8 KAl.KKUi lieui. (ih.|4) 10 Ihat Aristocracy be iiot 
too ni.T^niliceiit nor iritire to it ^clf, but oommuiiicalt; with 
the people .some commodities of .'slate tir tinvrrnnieiii. 1649 
hlikon. xxviii, I'hoso few inorlil'ying )jour.s that 
.should have been ciitirrst to LheuisLd\c.'i. 

II. in ethical scn.se. 

f 8. C)l' icjnitations ur persons : Free from rc' 
pioach. iinhlemi'hcd, hlanielcss. Ohs, 

*577 ITolinsiiei' 11. i:>j Kichard Grafton wai ;« 
riAhl reverend man whilc.s he lived and of enlier name also 
being dead. 1667 Mil ION /’. L. IX. vy.( I hi ugh Ur of God 
.and Man, iiiiiuoi t.d Kve, l*or .such thou art, from sin and 
bluinc entire, 1678 K. Haki lay .'J/p/. Quakers \. § 16, 

The Uishops and Apvtstlcs .. slmiihl be men of most iiitire 
iiumiuus and IJfc. 1779 J. Mookk I'uw.StJt. / >. 1789) I, 
i. ^ tie who Invs the vigour to disentair^le liiinsdf from tlie 
xiitircs <if deep pbtv . . with hi.s character entire may be es- 
teemed .1 fortunate man. 

t9. Of per.siJiw and Ihcir actions : Characteri/ed 
by iuLcijrliy ; incorruptible, holiest, uprigdit. Oh.^. 

t 1430 T.vtifj Buhns iM. V. (T-s<t> 77 b There was a prince, 
full tioiahh: and enlcre Called Cltaii'^v <1500 I)o<.tr. iid, 
Ser:>annis in Poet, I'rnets d’en y; 3 JJe of ihy niyrnle 
pcasyble and etilere. 1647 Ci.Aiu nd'SN Hist. Keh, ■ 1 7»>a.i I. v. 
51O Some very lioiwst and iutire Men siayvil still tiu rc. ibid. 
il. VI. 5.4 Krorii whom he con Id ex {>cci no Mil ire, and upright 
dealing. 1707 M i.\rnk i oiicet. p May ' t)xf. liisi. boc.* II. 

17 John Urry of Xt Church, an inure Man. 

tlO. Of fcclin^^s, the heart, etc. : Unfeigned, 
siticcic, j^ciuiiiic, earnest. Ohs. 

riir examples of this sense arc olli-n not ca.sily to li« di^- 
tingui'-hed fi im those ol the siill rurrent sense j, to whii h 
espre-ssioiis like e/itfre /t/u'eti,/'/, if used at all, would 
now belong. 

<1380 Wvci.iK l^T-.v. iiK 3 o) loO qVeidy assoilod of god for 
his enire sorwe of syimc. r 1430 .Vvr dener. il\u.xb.' 7 jbs 
He hci/i nu t with lierf laitier. 1500 Kisiikr bun. Seem. 
C’tess. BiibmotidWk^. jio.i lint we sh.dl with muosl eiityer 
luindcji bfseclie hyin, 1535 -- 11 ks. 3^,! Draw iiygh viuo 
hym with eiitierr dnioiion. 1556 I.Ma>i:K Tnti/iite sjft 
With bert Inteir I w:i!d beseik your Maii-steis. *,■596 •Shaks. ) 
Pam. Stir. iv. ii. 'rs Votir entire aii'ei:tioii lu IIi.'uic.'l 1650 
WMVkaV.ssT i'iil Formaiity l liat l-ivc, and itiiire .iffecti jM 
that y*Hi bear to their poor souls, a 1716 IJLAtiKAi.i. IPks. 

< 172.1 » I. 1 12 I'iie .‘.trictcst Friend.shlps, the mo.a iutire Love, 
and the finuc.si iV.-u'e. 

til. 'i'lio notion * intimate* <JcvijIopt?d in sense I 
.3 b seems to have siq;j^cstc(l an association o{ entire 
with Jleiice peril. .Spenser /a/'fj? tV/ZZ/v 
*in\varii jiaris*. 

1x483 Cath. //"jif/., Lntyr/y. iniinic. 15.. Cooi-lr Imt. 
Phef., tmime, entirely.] 1590 .Si'i.sjjku b'. Q. iv. viii. st. 

4^1 Ciisting flukes of lustful fire, .inlo their hearl.s and parts 
entire. * 

fB. lu/tt. a. Wholly, completely, b. Heartily, 
sincerely, unfdjrncdly. Ohs. 

a. ?ai40o Chester }'l. (1P.4;]) 1 . Scith fourlie daie.s an; 
gone inuier. CT. 1707 in A. 7. 

b. f *430 Syr, Getter. ■. Roxb.) 7hf>y He tlial me joued most 
enlier. 1 1430 I.vix;. Smyth -y /v.v Dame 4^1 in Ha/ 1 . E. P. P. 
HI. 218 Siic. .thanked God inicrc. 

C. sb, 

1. The whole ; the assemhlago of all the jiarts ; 
the full extent -l^of anytliiiijj}. In reaail use some- 
what rare. 

1^7 IJacon ('aiders Good «V Exoll v. fArb.) 145 It is not 
safe to dtuide, bvit to cxioll the entire still in gftiierall. 1609 
'roURNlvOK /'VrM. Poem 'I'ln; p.n ts .* the entire; and every 
cireuiUsiaiice Th:it was contingent. 1804 Ca.si 1.1. reach in 
S. j.Oweii vyellesley' s Disjbr.t'^i.i We have, by I wo wars . .bound 
up the entiroof Mysore in our clominions. 1839 G. Downks 
J.ctt.Cout. Countries 1 . 234 A range of .sevw gloves, enclosed 
each by lofty railings- so lliat ilie siitire resembles, clc, 
.ovtR Handy Andy viii, 'I'hc death of her husband, 
who It ft her the entire of his property. 1876 OLAiisroNE 
Synchr. Httmer 193 In the entire of the Poemb w« never 
.‘lear of.* merchaiu ship of the Greeks. 


2 . I'>ititt:ty ;■ completeness;. 

x6aa Bacon Heti. Vtly 158 Muintaining tlie Liberties of 
Holy Cluirch in their Entire.^ 1859 Thackeray Virgin. iJjiii. 
fD.). Too long to print iu entire. ^ 

3. An entire huisc ; a stallion. 

x88i I. F. Keank Joum. Medinak x6o He bought two 
yoiuig bay ciuire.s for oue huntlred dollars each. xW6 Daily 
Hewtt4 Dec. 3/1 Four heavy-looking gicy entires. 

4. Short lor entire beer\ see A 3 ,b. 

^ Not now ill current u.sc cxc. on taveni Htgii-lMiard.'t and the 
like, where * A. H. 9 i Co's entire ' is still advci iispd. 

i8ss Hone Evcryyiay Hk. 1 . 691 Hagger’s entire {humor, 
ously for * giuger-bcer 1 , two-pence u bottle. 1854 Wvntek 
< uriosities Cwiiiz. 239 On countless sigii-boards. of the 
ingiropolis ihU [porter |. .is advertised by die title of entire, 
t Entiiret Obs. [f. prec. atlj.] 

1. trans. To make a whole of; tt> unite. 

1678 Sir J. Spfi man Alfred Gt. (lymp v8 The West Saxon 
Ivingdoiii and the Kingdom of Kent became again eiiiircd 
in one in his hand. 

2. To attach exclusively; also in weaker sense, 
to attach closely or inlimatcTy. 

1624 HEYwtMii>f 7 w»m/X*. 305 Lamia was. .entyred to Denic- 
trias. Ibid. Vli. 323 Slice liail .1 l»edftlIow, unto whom aliovc 
all others shoe was culiicd. x6e< — Poriune by Ltxnd .S', 
v Wks. 1874 V 1 . 432, 1 take luy Sisters iuLsbaiid, unto me 
riierefore one most iutir'd. 

H trace Enti red pfl. a. — KNTruK /, c. 

163s Hfcvwwin Hieranh. 1. 37 Theseus in Search »if his 
ih-.'trc and K.nttrcd fiiend Perithous. 

Entirely (crjloi'* jli.', at^J. and adv. I' orms : see 
Km’jke aiul -i.v » anti ff. Jvntik?: a. + -i.y.J 
t A. udj. (Mis. only), a. Full, complete, b. 
Sincere, havintr inUjMity. Obs. * 

14. . /’<#/. Ret. ,y L. Poems 41 Ifc-sechitige yi.»u euer with 
myri cnierly hert. 1488 (.‘axton (.'hast. Goddes Chytd. ro 
Yetting up thatikytiges with entcrly di-uocyon. 1497 JJi*. 
Acok. Mans Perfxl, liiij, Y= very entecrly foigwers uf 
Cl ystc Ihcsu. ' 

B. adv. 

1 1. In an entire state; without diminution or 
division, an a whole. Ohs. 

(As ill the ca.'.e of the svnonyncN whole cic.^ the ailj. would 
now he iLsetl instc;ul lif the auv.) 

1491 Act 7 Heu, VI c. 12 I’ream., 'Po preserve the pus* 
-.esMons of the Crown lK*ullvamlcuil« ily without any .sevta - 
auute. or decreasing llieruf. x5i« .-iet 4 J/en. F///, c. 19 
S 10 The hole suinnics . . delyveid fully ii. ttitcrely. 1659 
Annksley ill PurtoH’s Diary it ^.iS) IV. 464 The wliich was 
read lin.t iiitireiy, and aliei waitfs, in parts. 

2. Wholly, complclcly, perfectly; without ex- 
ception or re.servation. 

rx4oo Maunokv. xii. 110391 139 Thei kepen eiuierly the 
Coniaundeiiient. <'1430 breemnsonry 241 5<^f that the 
inayster a preiitcs havr, Kntcrlychc theune th.it he hyni 
icche. 1481 rA.xro.N Myrr. Jii. x. 155 Adam kuew'o all the 
scucij scyeuct's lylicrall ciilyerly without f.iyllyiig of a wordc. 
1667 M II I I IN P, VII. *;.|9 .And iM^hold .ill was entirely good. 
1706 llFAKNii. / (Oxf. Hi-.t. I, 171 He was uuiiely 

an K.neiny to the tiro.s.s Knurs of Popery. 1761 IluMr 
Hist. Eng. il. xxxi. 201 1 1 i.s resolution of lireaking iiiiirely 
with the court of R«<iiie. 1769 t.iia.o.sAiu'ij A’ »////. Hist. 
1786) 1 . 121 H<* was the stiii of a nitm entirely n-.specied 
by I.H)tli ii.irtic.s. 1797 Bkw'iciv Prif, JSitds 11647. k 
Another ciiirle of dark ru.siy ))row'n entirely siirruiinds the 
face. 1875 Jov VKTT Plato \e.d. w) I. 20, 1 entirely agree, .and 
accept the iiciinitioii. 

in humorous representatioiLS of the speech of 
liishmcn, olleii placed at the end of a seuieiicc. 

Mint. ' He’s a fine gcuileniau entirely*. 

3. Wholly ,anil exclusively, Stdcly. 

1647 Ci.akenoon Hist. Eeb. i. 41643) 4/2 He |Villicrsl en- 
tirely dispo.scd uf all the graoc.s tjf the king. 167* (..’avk 
Prim. Chr. MX. iv. 11673' p ji, 1 shall set down the .story iii- 
I irt ly out of the .Aulln.ir biiiiself. 173a Arhothnio Etiies of 
Ptiet If a Gouty Peisoii rati brini; hiinscif iiitirely In a 
Milk Ifit l. X833 H. CoiKHDi'.R Sorth. If er////V* t iSsv) I. 
16 Middleton composed his life of (. icero, Jorliri his life of 
Kia.smu.s, almost ent ii ely fiom the epi- tle.s of their rcspecl i ve 
subjects. x6^ Miss ,Mni-oHi)in i.Ksiraiige Life III, .\ii. 
:»23 He iChaiics Kingsley] did win his own sweet wife cn- 
lirelv by tliis charm ofehuracicr. 
t4. a. Mtarlily, siiiccrJy. b. Karncstly. Ohs. 

In the kiUT iiisiaiices these nw;.s .seem to apiirouch or o«iin- 
cide. with the still current sense i. 

a. u tsjo If.\MiMi,i'; PsffltervL 4 Fulhard it is to lie tumyd 
eiiterly til jie bry^.hlhcd and )m; pees of godis lyghl. 1393 
Lanol. /\ Pi. (!. xviii. 142 Luuckyn enemy enlycily 'goui s 
hesle to ful-fillc, 1467 Mann. 4- tivuseh. (1841] 172 
Kyle worschcpeful and my enti-rly weibcluved frend. 1586 
A. pAV Eny[. Secretary 1. *7 The griefe that by my 

selfe among many others, (or hisio.ssc, is etnindy conceived. 
1596 SiiAK.s. Men k. V, 111. ii. 228 'I'liey are intirely wel- 
come. 1647 Wari> Simp. Cobler 22, I intirely wish . . 
more wisdom to th.it iMaiuation. X7xi Aiuhson Spect. 
No. 170 Pa The Apprchen.sion that hcksnol equally bclovcil 
hy the Person wlioiti he entirely loves. 171a Journ. through 
b.ng. (ed. 2) I. 131, 1 that love the Country entirely, .have 
lixl my Residence here f Kpsnin]. 
b. a 1400 tsumbnis 434 To I he.sii Cri.stc than pi ayes hr, Aiul 
enlerely hyin bysughte. e Z4ao Chroit. Viiod. 1 183 pal bey 
wohlcn prey 3e for Alfyncs soulc cnierly. ibid. 31 1 lie biKcd 
bo more eniierlocure towarde |>at loinlm. Poston Lett. 
No. 230 1 . 319 Praying you inicrlych to hie with me at 
dyiier on Scynt Bciietl dtiy. 1548 9 1 Mar.) Pk. Com. Prayer 
laS Enticriy de-siryng thy fatherly gooUiies. 1590 oI’enser 
E. Q, I. xi. 37 Gan to highest Gtm entirely pray. 1606 G. 
Wfoooco'vKhl Hiit. Ivstine 91 a, They intirely besought 
them, .they would now be buuld in the oucrihruw, 

, Entireness [f. as preck + -NVsa.] 

The t|uality, xtate, or condition of heing entire. 

1. Wholeness, completeness ; undiminished, un-' 
broken, or undivided condition. In ili entireness : 


.AS a whole. Of qualities, states^ actions, etc. : 
Thoroughness, fullness, ]>crlectncss. 

iS 99 ^ttNti\sEuroPieSfec. (1637) i3'-e To reprint them in their 
first eiutrcnesse. x 6 oS li^;oN Adit. Learn. 11. v. $ 2 A .sleine 
I [of a tree] hath a dimension and quantilic of entyrenes and 
continuance before it come to discontinue and break itself 
into Arrnes. 1614 Hi*. Hall Hecrtien upon Earth H 18 One is 
.sickc of his neighbour’s field, whose misshapen angles . . 
j hitidur his I.A}rdshin of eiuireneiise. x68o S. Mp-HER /rrN. 

I 1 1 A Church in an Island . .nui.st not be denyed iutirenesu of 
I Jurisdiction within itself. 1703 Moxon Muh. Exerc. 75 
I j'he evenness and vnttretiess of the Ixdgc. 1796 Burke 
j A’l-xZf. Pcate Wk.s. 1842 II. 325 They conn!: to attack your 
I king .. together with the eiuitcncss of the. empire. 18x7 
! Coi.KKinuK Piog. J.it. it,() Tliat satisfying onrirciieMi, that 
complete .udequatcncss of the manner to the matter which 
M rhariiis us in Anacreon. x86x Mill Urilit. iii. 49 That 
entircne.ss uf syinpatiiy with all others. 1870 HoWkN Logic 
7 We can more easily grasp it in thought, and conteiiiulule it 
at once in its eniiieiics.H. 

I t 2 . Wholeness or oneness of feclirq^ with an- 
1 other ; close Iricndship, fainili.irity, inlimacy. 

: 1599 Sanpv.s Europje Spec. 171 Their alliance or 

I rather iiiecru cmircnc.sse with Spaine. x6xa 5 fit*. TIali. 

: {'imieMpl. O, V, vi. i, Whither .sliall wee impute it, but to 
j his mure ii)tyri'n»:Nse with tiod. 1620 Horst Sub. 43 Their 
I t-iuiicncssc and inwaidncssc with the men of the greatrst 
! name. 1673 J.ady's Cali. 11. $ 2. 69 That entireness uuil 
! uiici tiuti which is the soul of niarriag«\ 

; Wholeness ol feeling or thought ; inlegrily, 

honesty, sincerity. Ohs. 

1549 OovitROALE Entsm. Par. Cohss. ii. 5 If I espye your 
entiernes and godly cundicioris cilher to be in ieopeidic or 
t(i be incuiistaiit S: waiter. 2 Cor. vlil. j 8 Whose fay the and 
, f ntyrcnes'c in preachyiige the gfispell . is well iryed. 1631 
GjM.fiK God's .Anyxos 1. J? 56. 98 .\n espcciall point of .sin- 
cerity consislelh ill ihe fiire-said iiitireiics.se. 

Entirety (ent.ii*'jti>. Forms: 6 entiertee. 
7, 9 eulierty, S euiierity, 9- entirety. Also 
7 intierly. [ad. AK. cnliertie, OF. eniierete 
I inle^riidl-etli. f. inieit^er-. see Fnthik.J 

; Julirisuii has only the form entierty, which Continued 
I in legal n.s«: into the prcr-enl century. 

} 1. 'I he st.^tc or condition of being entire ; com- 

I pleteiieSs, lullnc,ss, integrity, peilcction ; esp. in 
I phrase In its I'nlirtty. in its coniplete form, as 
i a whole. 

1548 Gi sr /V. Mas.\f 89 rk’nigolnrye to fJie entiertee and 
fuliK-s of Gill i vies ones rilicv:. 1630 Prynnk A nii-A rmin. 
163 'fhey bane an iiiliri'D, ;i fulnesse in iIioiiislIiks, 1765 9 
Jli.Ai KsToNi-: Comm, Of., ^ 'I'his is tin* natur.il and regular 
coMsennence of the iiinoii aiul etiiiriity of ilu'ir interest. 
1847 J, Wilson Chr, Sorth (1657) I. 2S9 Its vniii'ety iti 
unity, which is so peifect. 1853 RoiiKcnsfiN Sertu. iScr. itt. 
XV. 161 'i'hu Christian Chute)) taken in its entirely. 1878 
lh»sw. Smmii Carthage 1C3 All chance of fulfilling it lhi.> 
reli'^ious mission | in its entirely h.uj passed away f )i' ever. 

b. J.aw. The entire or undivided possession <fl‘ 
an estate ; esp, in iduase Jiy intirctii's, when two 
parlies are jointly seised uf a whole estate, and 
ntdther is exclusive possessor of a juiit. Ci'. 

: Moikty. 

; *613 S IK H. I’ lNrii /.i7rii (167/9 I hoy shall not hauelh'. 

I l.'iiid by entiirlies, but by muities ioynily. at 6 t 6 I.Iacon 
■ 'leg'll' td Aiit'uaiions (K ), SuiULtiun s tin: .'iliorney. ;.r.iu:lh 
I clown an enticriy, wiiere but a moiety, :i third. Or fourth 
’ p.iri onlyw.is to lit- pjissed. 1609 H. \ i\ Domi .idayPk. 

; 61s Rayneri;l;.uiii>lbe Ihitierty ol tlioChurt h. x0i8 e.uoisu 
'. / ‘igest V. ,56 A liitAhand sci;.: d jointly with his wile, whelbi'i 
by luoietios or eiitiifties. z858 Li>. Si. LkoNAiins 
; Pk. i'roperty Law ii. 7 A purchaser camiol be euinpellctl, 

I even in eijiiity, to take an undivided pait of an csuae,.if 
j he i'.onlracled lor the entirely, 
j 2. 'I'he whole; the su in tidal. 

I 1B56 . 4 ^ct, Expl. 11 i. 21 You h-ave the entirety of 

our iJiitfit. 1870 KiU.lhsidn /.ite Iiilrofl. 74 'l liose 

cither eharai'lers must rrlate . . to the entirety oft he oigiinisin 
as Mich. 1885 7 wei:kly ed.,- 10 July 20/3 Tnc enliieiy 
containing about 26 acres. 

Entitative Ct‘'idUf'tivb «. 'Metaph. [ad.Tncd. 
L. cnliliifivust f. entitdPevi'. sec Fntity.J 
1. I’ertaining to the mere existence of nnylhing. 
Entitative act \ li.insl. 1... actus entitdtivuSy a tt i ni 
u.scd by the Scoti.-:is tt» denote ‘material’ as op 
posed to ‘formal ’ or ‘ fjiiiditalive’ actuality. 

'I’hi: word act in iIun phr.'ise has its scholastic sense, ‘ that 
which dilTcifiuiaie.s an “actual ” from a “potential’’ exist- 
ence’. Duns Scotus, diflering from Aiiiiinas, rccocni/cd 
two kinds of 'act', i.c. two senses or degrees in which a 
thing might be n.dii to have 'actual’ existence ; iuoncM:nhe 
it is ' actual ' if it .simply po-ssc.sses the ‘ inaiter ’ by virtue of 
which it has any^ existence other thaii merely potential; in 
the other sense, it is actual only when it puSRe.'tses the 'form * 
w'liich gives it specific cxisience. Hence iti the language of 
his disciple.s the tnlitathe act is the ' matter’ of an actually 
i existing thing, while tin; fogftial act is its ‘form’; or, more 
i accurately, they denote the posses.sion uf 'mutter'and ‘form ' 
re.s4)ective)y. 

{0x308 Du N.s ScoTfs Sent. xi. iii. § xx Uno modo act ns 
est ditferentia critis opposita^mtentin; . . Alio modo actus dicit 
liabitiidincm illain qnain dicit forma ad inforiiiahiie ct ad 
tolum enjuK e.si. 1520 l.ycxtXirmComm. on Duns Status' 
Scht. n. xii. § 19 Sicut forma e.st aciu» roruialis quia pote.st 
itiformare per rer.cptiurieni ipsius, ita etiain matcTja cst actus 
entitativu.s.] cx6oo Tinian iv. iii. 11842) 66 Whether there 
be a man in the moonc . . which may have there really and 
iritrinsecally an entitative uctc and essence, be.sidcs a fonnall 
existence. 1628 Hi*. Hall Old Reli^. 49 The bold Sohoolcs 
dare say thHt che itaturuU and entitatiue value of the Workes 
of Christ wax finite, though the luor.'ill value wa.s iniiuite. 

4 x630 lACKhON Creed vr. xi. Wks. 'VI. zi6 There is more 
uotitutivu goodness in being a man than in being a lion. 



lyi^ J. Drv. 7*A. iv. 989. Whether . . the etiti- 

cative materi^il act iun be physically or morally good ? 

Of thfe nature ol an entity ; havin^r real 
cxisU'nce. 1 . 

i8Ai F. Philos. Syst. 972 When a man mis- 

takes a r^>e jror a snake . . the man’s misconception, which 
is entitative^H the cause of his fear, 
flcnce adv.^ in an entitative 

manner ; als a mere existence. ’ v 

Galk jC>/« Gtniiht III. 55 The whole act considered 
e.iuitative|y.Utid naturally, Lorimkr iloothoins Disc. 
yii* «35 There cannot las a Conditional Will in God, tlr.vt 
w . . subjecti vely» or entitatively Conditional. *751 Cmam- 
OEaa Cyct. s, v., Peter, entitatively taken, is Peter, ;«a a tiling, 

. a substance,^ a man, etc. without any rcganl to bis being a 
I lord, a husbi ind,> learned, etc 1818 in Ibno ; and in mod. 
Oicts. 

Eatitlt) v. Forms : 5-7 entytlf*, 

(dntytel, f-titbfob' ^5- .ontUlo. Also 5-7 in* 
tytlo, (inf jitelo), 5-.\j intitlo. Sec also Intitui.k. 
[[a. Ah*. effHitld^r^ OF. entitcUr. entituler^ mod. h r. 
intitukrj **corresp. to Pr. entitolar, intitnlar^ It. 
intitolare, late L. intitulare^ f. in in + iitulus 
'1'ITI.R.] 

I. hrorri superscription, designation *. 

1. Iransx To furnisli (a liter.ary work, a chapter, 
etc.) wilhflihf*.TiJing or superscription ; in curly use 
(cf. ^XiThE r//. I. Sulisequently only in nar- 
rower sen/e : To give to (a book, ctc.l a designa- 
tion by wF>ich ijt is to be tiled, or which indicates 
the nalnr^'orilts contents. Chiefly with comple- 
mentary ; ^Iso con.st t /% t wil/i. 

a* ? iHAUcijtn Purl. Potth's 30 Tliiu bxikc. .Kntitlcd 

wjw right ^ tus. .TluMins of the dn:am« of .Scipion, 1388 
Wyccif yeP>t/f^s Kom., The cpistil . .that to Kijruc.s 

ys writen. .l.s noklcniitlid with’ his name. 1483 

Caxton Catt0 AijHi, This hook.. ought to l^e cnlytlcd the 
rcule ,ind gt ueriicrrhcnt of the )>ody and of the sowle. 158* 
Mui.cA.sri<:fO'/V'j///4>ffJ! Ep, I)cd. (1HS7) 5, I hauo. ctiiided 
»hc bookr VositJonw. 1605 I’ai.ov I.airn. 1. iii. ^ 9 

lo tK'dioatc^ them fKH.»ok‘;|. .to private and cqu.'tV frieinh, or 
to entitle th^* bookv with their names. 1799 J.imtion J\rf. 
Nov. 3(vj 'JjVhis serltion Mr. .S. etititl«'A, * Of tin* Use an<l 
.Miusi: of gcUieral 1 Irindples in Poliiio ’. z888 )I. Mohi ky 
/*.«>?. IVriU rs 111. 179 A book entitled ‘ l.>e. Nugis Curi- 
alttim’, !. ‘ 

3. i43a-j‘-olr. // (Rolls' 1. 25 Tn his Policratlooii, 
whom he in liilede d ? Nngis Ctiri.dium. 1534 l.i». liiiHNj ws 
<rWti. />h. Aitrfii U5.f0; Riiijh, I will imkle this hoke 
the Ooldeni Ixjkc. 1549 3 AA 34 4- 35 Hen. I Illy c. i 
Hookes , , it;tiii-lcd . . ilic psalter, primers, praiets, siatntos 
and Kawfcs c^f this n rdme. *73? P A/H Milton Wks. 
1738 I . 76 T fic lojon ' ES4S at first infilled by the King .Suspiria 
Kegalia. eioi^tiysioHe A. C’onteqts 7 Kxtract.s 

from a Itoofj intitled the Storm. * 

t b. T< » in.scril|e, dedicate (a book) lo a person. 
1460 CAW3»j»AVE(7ir.jP'/. 152 ftottonr Cylis. .entiielid it liln*. 
hole of ( lov* ^jrnauris ot’l’iince.s) to Philip, dauphin of Krmms. 
*607 lliEha N li'hs. f >*;il. before p. 479 I. Pp iiij, I hauc 
thought goryl lo commend some of my pooic labours vnlo 
you, by a ir'iorc partttlfnlar ciuitliiig them to y<mr naine. 

t <5. Tc?^) ascribe ^a literaiy work) lo an .luthor. 
With mix.^d notio: \ of 5 c. 

1530 f 'KAs'fMru Defo^nce 50 b. Tn an other hookc, Cfifitir'd lo 
saiuct Aukiyistine, is a iiiiku iVins, etc. 1575 F'ii.kk ( ontnt. 
Ihictr. Puff^, (1577) ! 16 Etr.lesi.'fsticiis and the bo,>k«‘ of 
Wtsdomc, f'ilscly unit <■«! to Salomon. 1671 Sicurk KeNy 
17 My A<lv er-aries wi 1 hert a]1c.iw no other Hook to be Kii- 
litled unto . he R.S. hut what is licensed by their Presitlcnt, 
1609 MtNTL't KV Pkal. 1 ntrod. 14 Uionysips made a Tragedy 
called Part licnopams, .ind iniitled it to Sopluicles. 1734 
.Swift Aeh, , u8 Apr. The other ftract] is entitled lo a 
Weaver, .bi: tt thouKht to lie the work of a better hand. 

+a. .it'o prefix |he naifu* of (an alleged author) 
lo. Oils, l ( rc-rh. belongs lo 5.) 

***74S iFTtq'. , Wf havi: l)e«m entitled, ,and Imvc h:»(.I 
our n:unes.j^^ prefixed at’ length to wlii>le volumes of mean 
productions^ 

2. To t* )cstow on' (a person) a cerlain tith? or 
riesignatic! expressing his rniik, oflice, or char- 
acter ; lo.^ speak of' (a person) by a certain lille. 

' Fomjerly^'- also, to feivc a ccitaiu designation to 
<a thing).’ Const, ap in 1. 

a. 14x7 ciKK.NHAM »jjl'ii{rW(i835' Iritrod. 3 tialfryd of Vnu- 
lond in his it; icwc wcrlf E jttytlyd thus as 1 can aspyeC lalfridus 
Anj^licus. , 1589 K. H aiIvey PA Pore. 7 It were enough to 
entitle thos-' t Rrowne .Sctpirics of the RIackc f'rincc, with the j 
name of m lytors. K6oalFoi.iiF;cKT: /’nWdji/M 9t 'ilie kings 1 
and QiicenH ta of ICngkind entitling theinselucs kings .lud I 
yuocne* df; * Frauncc. ^ (667 M.n.iov P. A. .\i. 171 Next 
favourable jjthou, Who h: dily t’ jis <0 entitle me voiit.saf'st. 
1683 Rav C^-flrr, (1848) He entitle]) it Conyzaacris annua 
alha. H eXr{Nr£ Citf/Ai r/. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 147 f'lea-ie 

entitle S. c '^wly Bart.^ xl5o Pusuv Min. Joel iii. \f} 

Here entitl^rd by the inct nmunicablc name of Coil. 

p. *59^^SllAK.^. Puh. Jr/, I. h. 33 'I'luit which in mcane 
men we irt7‘'Hitle 'patience, ,1s pale cold cow.'irdice. XS96 — 
7 a»f. ShfT^^^ IV. V. 61 And now by Ijiw, as well as rcuerciil 
age, I maiV'y intitle thee iiy lotting Father. 1605 Camokn 
Hem. 35 V^pitawd . . who iiiiitleii hersclfe F^tnpresse. 1798 
Morgan A II. ii. 232 They intitled him Sultan. 

+ 3. Tc? jj write down under proper titles or head- 
ings. Ofi) 'V. 

a. c 143®^* '?T.yoo, in Lav Folks Mass Pk, (1879' 394 Somme 1 
emytlenah; icni in sinale bonkes of Report. Poston Lett. 
No. 477 Il.j {i 13S And more ihingcs , . which 1 ciitytelyd in a 
scTOwe. »11 11^33 Frith Anffua. Mor/s Lett. Pref. Aijb, He 
desired mei ; jto entitle the nomnie of rny wordes & wryic them 
for hym, , f ^ 

P' »SM*l 'H4 Afi 84 ffen, F///, c. ai | q One sufTicient ! 
cterke . .8(1^ call intitic tn his bokes and enroll' of rccorde such I 


I II;*‘FTom Titlk = ‘ right lo possession *. 
r 4.' To furfiisli (.1 person) with a ‘title' to an 
estate. Hence gen. to give (a j-terson or thing) 

[ a -rightful claim to a jiosscssion, privilege, dtsig- 
I nation, mode of treatment, etc. Const, to with 
; sb. or also $fmply. Now said almost ex- 

I dnsively qf circumstances, qualities, or actions ; 
j formerly often of personal agents. 

a. 14168 W- 'WoBciiSTKR in Pmton Lett. No. 582 IT. 314, 

1 1 . .entitled no crvttur to na ptnee. XS30 Pausuk. 53R/C Hy 
I what nicancA i.c heeiitytck'd unto thci^hindeK. 1649 Shkokn 
[ l.axvs Enfft i. xlvii. It7:t9» 77 Phe Emperor could entitle the 
[ Pope to nopower here, because none he htul. 165s 'f. Witn - 
I FiRT.n IhKir. .Artnin.^ His d^'ing tor the i.lf.ct is.asuflident 
ground to entitle him. 1711 Ahoison A/aY. No. «57 F 8 
Hind] will heicafter entitle many t<» the Reward of Ai lions 
which they h;id never the < )pp(>itunity «f Performing. 179$ 
1 >K Fok t oy. round World 118401 289 Svu h ;i iiuantity as 
might entitle that water to the n.ime of the t^olden l-akc. 
,79a 1; KKHiAK riT/n/V/ rar/rties Man Kvery man thinks 

himself entitled to oliscrvft and to publish. t8x8 Cki'Isk 
Digest 1 . 138 The first tenant in tail who is Ixirn becomes 
entitled to any timlrer felled by the tenant for life. t8a6 
HkN'KY 4 'ltem. ChetH. I. 63^ 1 * 1 *^ rein.iining salts of atumivia 
have no 4iro|i«‘.tties .suiliciciitly important it> entitle them to 
a separate descriiition, 1839 Hr. iMaktinfau /Vwfmi#v» li. 
15 Hctter cnllttiKl than most of his brethren to compliun of 
neglect. X838 Di: Morgan Jiss. I'/vM-. 1B8 If each had 
hi cti entitled to his fraction of the sum which would have 
become due Imd lie lived to the ctid of the year. 1875 Po.si K 
Gains ni.comin. ed. j) 396 The obligation by which ihei o- 
creditors are cmtfilcd. 

P. 1495 Act u l/en. i; 7 /, r. ? S 4 It sbalbo laufnll to 
every man trililh'd to hav8|the stid pcnaltie todistreyne Jor 
it. X57X C:AMr'ioN /list. IreL liitylU-d to' thirty 

tlious'iiul marks yearelj*. 1695 tr. ColhaUh's .V/w Light 
i'hirurg. Put out p. iii, With how much Justice it’s intitled 
to such A Niiinc. 174X KicHARpsoN Pamela I. 46 Who., 
thinks himself intitled to tall me Bold face. 1769 Kdiikki mon 
Ckas. l \ 111 . IX. T33 A higher rank in the ti-mple of fame 
thiin either his tal-mi.s or iH-rloriiuinccs intiilc him to hohl. 

b. sgcc. To furnish with a 'FfTi.i': to onlcrs. 

1790 Hr. Kfnni- I r .V/.v/rV. Clctgy Petertvr. 1. 16, I must 
e.vpect ami insi.st U))on it, that you Intitle no (‘nratc, with 
out, etc'. 

+ o, 'Po invest trvV// an ofl'tce, etc. Oh. 

1584 Fr.NNKH l\f. .^linisters (fsSy) 38 Set inj; yon must 
.. intitie (he Magistrate with the .P.aslor.s otlice. i66z 
Fim.i.kk /I Vo///iV.v (1840), Bring the last who was entitled. . 
with that dignity. 

ffl. 'Ip qualify, render apt. Const. Ai. Oh. 
1627- 77 Fi i.hiam PrsfuWs t. xix. 33'I’hcic is a no);lei)css 
in the nnnd of man, which of it self, intitb s it to the hatred 
of w hat is ill. 1630 Fui.i i - r Pisgah 402 'I’he 'rejnph; , .visibly 
iiuitleil itself to forlilicalion, 

tc. To assign the possession of ' someth Intf' to\ 
lo settle (an estate) ott a person. Oh. 

x6o8 Utr.KoN Dejhuew. 23 Ihe attribute 'your Prin«.i.* ’, 
giuen to Mii.h.H'l, CMiit)r:ih lb** iiaiiic Mir.hrtel to( liri .toniv. 
1674 R. tioniMKV l)ij. Sf Ah. Physic 141, He intitled iii-; 
Inheritance on his Sister. 

+f. Phrase, To cniitle and engage. 

1641 Mk ton Ch. Discifi. 1. 4 'I'o oniiile and engage a 
glmioiiH n.'imc 1«» gross corruption. 1649 Nichnlat Pafiers 
1 1886(149 To intitle and erig;igc the Qm-i-ii lo r-sponsCHs her 
ownc fiuarrcll whatever reflects ijj»on Lord Jerinyn. 

+ 6. To regard or treat (a person ; .as having a 
title to something. Ilcnc^, lo represent (a i>eisoij 
or thing) as the agent, cause, or subjtrct of .a |vir- 
tteular action, cfleol, condition, or quality. Const. 
in, tOf with sb., rarely with inf. Ohs. 
tt. 1646 I Asrt'K MAiNE.SVrw. agst. h'nhe Proph.Ti Never jdnt 
was hatcht to disturb tbc C'oiiiiiion wealth, but tin* writint'.s 
lif .stHiic Sybill or other wen; entitled l-i tlial plot. x66» 
Snu.lNOFi.. ('*rig. Sair. iii, iii. ij 7 .Supposing Gods giving 
man this freedom of will, doth not entitle liiin to be th«- 
author of cvill. 167* Sir 'f. Bkownk t.ett. Friend vii. 

1 1R81) 131, I wms not so curious to entitle the Mars tinto any 
tonceni of his death. 1690 Lolkk Gout. 1. xi. § 154 How 
re..ady Zeal for Iiilere.st :uid Party is to entitle Christianily 
l«.i their I)e.signs. 

p. 1607 19 Bacon L'ss, /’m-V (Aib. * 332 Wherein .a mnn 
is. .most drfectivc. .(hat will the flutterer inlitk; lumiopi;r- 
fon.:c 1649 J*'**' 1 '^vi.oB Gt. Exemg. it. Nor irnifle 
GimI in oiir impotent , .fattsves.^ 1663 J. St-ENCKit Prihiie.ies 
(1665) 350 An event to which J incline 10 intitic the c.speci.xl 
agency of the i>evil. 

I' b. rcjl. 'I'o lay claim to. Obs. 

1655 Fi-M-FR f //. Hht I. i. § 4 Churt'.hes are generally 
ambitious to entitle ihem.selvcs to Ajxistlcs for their 
Founders. 1679 Be. Lcovu Eun. .Sr/v//. ///>. Wilkins, To 
entitle ihetiiscives to dying men, even those, wh-y i; whc>le 
life was a testimony a^ain.st them, n 1718 Pknn l.ife Wks. 
1726 1 . 155 Such as iiititle tlicinsclves to Cliristianity, whilst 
.Slraiigcrs to the Terrors of the Lrird for Sin. 

fc. To impute : something) to. Obs. Cf. 1 c. 
1630 J'rvnnf An/LArtnitf. Wlml Testimonies tlicir 
oppiv.ite .Armininn Errors, can rake vp together, to intitU* 
them vfiio onr Church. 1647 H. Mork poems Pref., If we 
can but once entitle our opinions, .to Religion, a 1669 
F-nth linu vhl. xAl X665 tJi ANvrM- .Sr'tps. .Sc/. 37 Intitling 
the Opinion of Jntentionul .Species to Aristotle. 

Mciice Enti'tled ///. that has a title or quali- 
fication ; qiialified. Suti tUng z'/'/. sb. Snti'tle- 
ment, a means of entitling ; a dosignntion, name. 
SntTtler, one who entitles, or gives a title qf 
name to. 

1869 Daily Aenv q Dec., 'Vite objections of entitled rip. 
posers, a 1662 Life Abp. Laud (1668/ 127 'I'he 


. ■ ■ .-f 

rattillne of these DoctriaiM tO; the naiM of Arfninia% -{83s 
Tail's Mdgi U. 1870 Objections were miHqd .. i^nst’iio 
unlttck^t an entitlement. 1893 Asiiwiett MS 

And this may he therefore judged the , . most lUceb^ to be 
intended by the first cniitlerK. ■ 

Entitule, obs. var. lNTITri.K v. arch . » EKTlTtK: 
Entity (Ifntlti). Forms: 7 entitlo, -ye, (en- 
titei, 7- entity, [ad. late L. enttfdf-em, 4*- enss 
enti-s : see Ens. Cf. Fr. entitf It. entifb^ Sp. 
eutitad. 

'J'hc ode. sense w-a^ obstr., hut, tq accord, tnee with ihe 
usual tendency of sui h w.irds, it early nctpiircd A cofu t. 
sense i: which predomitmtes in iniHi. u.sc. t 

1. Being, cxisiciice, as opiiosctl to nun-existence : 

’ the existence, as distinguished from the qinilicits 

or relations, of anything. ; 

1596 Hni.i. Murf'. Popery ill. ix. 3720011. .is the principall 
.'lecni of the real* and positive eiitiiit-s iheivof. 1647 H. 
.Momk Song of Soul, AntigsycboLannychio in. vxix, Both 
Nii;ht and Cnldm-sse .. have reall cnlitiu. 1656 Mommrs 
Liberty, Secess. -V (18411 135 i'ailily i.s bi-tlcr than ftonen- 
tiiy. 1710 Hi:kkm.i-.v Priuc. Hum, A noivl. # Ki Ihe^fOsiiive 
ab>tract idt-a of ipiiddiiy, entity, or cxisiem e. 18^ Her 
.S t il(i-:i.i. Stud. Art A Phil. 108 In the toil- and the /o ui-. 
that is lo s.-iiy, in entity and nonnitlfy. 1837 9 IiALt.AM 
Hist. Lit. 118471 i'*- H 9- Fuiity nr real being. ^ 

2. That which coiistiiutcs the being of a thing ; 
essence, essential nature. 

1643 K.O. Man’s Mori, vii. 54 Hr, that is, his Kntitr, 
fH.-r.si}n, <;vrn all that wrni to make him man. 1648 
Cra.suaw .Ste/fs to /'em fie Ri iVar hoj-r !.. The intity of 
things that me not yvt. tr z688(.'pi)wi.ikiii Inimut. Morality 
11731 1 Tt> It is iiiipo.ssibk* any "Ihing should He. .without a 
Nature or Kiiiily. 1785 Kkid hit. Pincers 399 For llu; 
eiility of ail thcoretii'al truth is iiuthiiig chr but rltmr in 
tcihgibility. 

3. lomr. Soiiielhing that has a rc.il existence; 
an K.nh, as dislingiiished from n nicie funclion. 
allribiite, relaliim, etc. ^ Knlionat entity \ C. 
ens rationis, a thing which has an existence only 
as .ail object of re.asun. 

i6b8 T. .Si'un«:i-.« Lo^ick 2<v>Thc iprcilica!! difference is a 
ratioiialleiitilieand no more. 1685 Hom e E>:</. A'fY/f»« .\at, 

22 'I'liis l>eath.'. IK neither a Siibsiani.e, not' a I'ositivi; Kiitity. 
but a nieer Privation. i7« 8 Hoi.inoiirokk On Parties 139 
'Till it becutm-K an iihfd Kiitiiy, like the LMopia. 1855 H. 
Si'KNci.K J'riuc. Psythof, (1872) 1. v. x, N« eftbri of 
iiii.n -inalion enables us tu think of a sIhm k, however niinule, 
except as undergone by an ciility. 1871 J)a»win Pest, 
Man I. vii. 228 'riiose. . nniM look at species cither as 
separate crcaiions i>i . .di-linct entities. 

fb. An .actual (|uantily (liowevcr small). Oh* 

i6s6 Hacon .V/A'rt $ 123 Krii|)tionK of Aire, though small 
ami (.light, give an Entitic of Soiiint. 

C. ( See quot. ) # 

i88x .Seon i.svvooOK in Satnre No. 624. 572 In some lu))es, ^ 
the r-xhan.stiou of whii.Ji is very moderate, .the bluek.s of 
light termed entities hy Mr. J.>« La Hue are funned. 

4. indt'finitely. What exists; ‘ being ’ gemrally. 

1604 l''.n.Mi>Ni»s ( V-AWT". V,rxttr\\ Comm. 39 t)uv knowledge 
were eqii.ill to vniiier.all rnlilie, X670 EAfHAhn Cant. 
Cler0>^(i We be but miles of entity, and ernmbs of sonir- 
thlng. 1699 Gaiciii liisfens, 3 How the dim Speck of 
Entity l-rgaii Textend us recent I’orni, and .stit:tLh to 
M.in, 1899 I. I’avj.oh Enthus. ii. (1867) 31 He ha-s bccoine 
. . iiitinite.Iy less tli.'ui an atom . . an incnlenlal Ic fraction C)f 
posiiive entity ! 

Ento- '.e ntrt), prefix ' before .a vowel commonly 
reduced tor*;//-}, rr])r. (ir. <rt«s within, iii-side, in 
many componinls of mod. fornuuion relating to 
anatomy niid biology, ns B ntoblaiit [Or. /fAatrrm 
si'roiil], ihe nucleolus of a cell. S:iitooaloa'- 
n«al a. (.sec quot. and C’Ai.o.xNKAf.). Sntooo'n- 
dylold a. [Or. irdi/fivA-fir knuckle -01 ft] (see 
quot.). Entocu neiforni a. (.see tjuot. and Ci;- 
nkifoiimX B'ntocyst (see quot. and Cyst). 

E ntoderm [CJr. skin], the outer layer of 

the blastoderm, also calL*d hypoblast. Bnto- 
j^aatrio a. (sec (iASTiiici, pertaining to the iiitC' 
rior of the stomach or of the g.astiic cavity. 
Entoirlo'ssal /7. [( .r. 7X0)017-0 the longue 4 - -aiJ, 
a lenn ap|)lied to one of the bones of the liyoidean 
arch in some lisbe.s, which support.4 the tongue. 
Entome'tatarae [mod. I,. nietatarsus\, the bones 
between the tarsus and the toes : see quoi. for 
Entoialcanral. Bntopa-raalte ■. see quot. 1S61); 
hence E ntoparasi tic a. E ntopcrl plieral a. 
(see quot, and rKUiPfiKHAb). Bntophsrte [(Jr 
garrltv jilnrit], a plant growing within the sub 
stance of other plants «)r animals; hence Bnto- 
pliy tio a. Bntfqpro'otons a. [(ir. itfHUKuet amis, 
rump], belonging to the Knloprocta, a ela.ss ol 
I’olyzoa, in w'liicli the anus lies within the circle 
of tentacles. ExLtopta'rygoid ti. [ste ITkuy- 
ooid] (see quot.). Ento'ptlo a. (see ( )i’rn », re- 
bating to the appearance of the diflcienl inlernal 
sliuctiires of tht: eye; hence Entoptlca sb. (see 
quot.). EntOBtC'xnal a. [see Stkhnai.], peilain- 
ing to the entosternum or median piece of the 
sternum or biea.sthone, very largely developed in 
birds. Bnto'tlo a. [sec Otic], pi rtaiuing to or 
occurring in the inner car. E ntotympa'nlo a. 
[see Tympanic], situalcd within the tympanum or 
diuin of the ear. 
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xS 64 Wi:o!iTKii. the nucleolus of a cell 1654 

OwfiN in CiW. Sc. U. 1865* U. 74/1 One [procc-vt], called 
the ** entncalcuneal nroiects from below the entocoiulyluid 
cavity, and from the baclc part of the upper end of the *cii> 
tomvtatarse. /Sitf. The inner of the two cavities for the 
loniJylus. .t> the ’“eulocomlyloid' cavity. s8S5 - »Wv'/. «jj- 
Teeth as4 The brachial artery pierces llie critoi;ondyloid 
ridjfc. 1854 -* In Cin'. Sc. it-. 1865 1 1 . 8i/a 'I'lie *cntocunet- 
forinbone. 187s Mivaki /i'/ew. Anat. 186 Of the three 
cuneifurm bones, the innerniost, the unto-cuneifuim is the 
largest. 1884 Syd. Sac. Le v. *ICntocyei^ the inntr layer of 
the ciiticular envelope of the Polyzoa. 1879 ir. JiaeiJItcPs 
S7>ot. A/ati I. iii. 67 The lower, wliich forms the orRiiitN of 
dij^estion and reproduction, Hu.vley c alled the *Kniodemj, 
o« liinerdaycr. 1877 Jluxi KV Auat. Jut. An. tii. 150 The 
details of this proi'ess of *entogas!ric gemmation have been 
traced by Haeckel in Ctirwn/inti hastata. 1878 Hkix 
yenitauers Comp. AfMt. 473 The rudimentary first nrch 
fu.ses to form the so-called ^entoglussfil lionc. x86i Hci.mk 
tr. .Moquiu-Tatuion ii. vu. .^:*.4 .Some writers have ])ro- 
posed to call them IKiitozoal *Kino-twasiics. Davi.s 

Politrii E.vp. App. 653 All the animals should be ex- 
amined fur ccio.- and ento-p.oasites. i86s II MiUMh.can 
J'O’dn. yut. 167 Anlnuds of feeble vitality . . are 

rarelvi if ever, free from these *onto-parasiiii- plants. 1855 
H. SVK.SCKU yV/WiT. Tsytkol. '.1870' I. 350 Those Ifefclingsj 
internally initiated, which we m.-cy conveniently call Vnio- 
peripheral. i86x H. Mac Mill an Footu. J'ltyv Xnt. 
Upwards of ten species of •ejitophytes have already been 
discovered parasitic upon man. 1^7 9 ’rnnu Cyt /. Anat, 
IV. ii8/i 1 his substance IWliitc Thriishl is in part "ento- 
phytic. x86x H. MAc.Mti.LAN ipotn. f'n^e .Vat. 2J7 Ku- 
tophytic fungi spring from bcne.ith the t;uti*;le of liv'ing 
plants. 1877 Hcxliy Aunt. Ihv. ./«. xii. 680 The lowest 
known term .. of the Malacozoic Serioc is an ^eiitoproc- 
lous Polyzivon. z8$4 Ihvii.v in Circ. Sc. U. i8f>5' II. 7^ 1 
The ^cntopterygoids. xaSotivNviiKR Fishes ^^5 The cnlop- 
terygoid, un oblong and thin hone .ilt.'iched to the inner 
border of the palatine .'ind pterygoid. X876 Hkknstvin 
Fh'c Senses 80 All such plicnoineiia are called ’entoptic, 
bccaii.se they deal with the perccjuions of the internal 
pnrtioiis of the eye. i 8 j 6 ('atai. .S'li. App. .S'. Kcus. 5^1 
.App.^ratus to determine the position of critoplic o]»iect.s- in 
the. luiiiioiirs of the eye. x8^ Reader s July 11 'i'he light 
that enters the eye may, under certain cumlitioiis, cause 
one to see objects that cxi-xt witliiii the eye-ball ; and an 
invc.siigaiion of these ondiiions i.s called ^^Kmojitics. i8m 6 
'I'oniJ < yel. Anat. I. 28.1/1 A middle otic (/. e. centrel which 
■siipiKirts the keel, teniic«l . . the *ento?.ii:rnal. 1854 <.>wiiN in 
Cire. Sc. 1S65' II. 69/z 'I'he median piece of the pla.stron, 
called * eiitosiernar, answers to the siernttni of the croco- 
dile. 1878 I'ostfcH I'hys, in. iii, 457 CorTcsponding to cii- 
toptic phtnoiiierta there are various *enlotic phenomen.a. 
z88x MtVARv 65 An internal, much widt:r part, the 
•'cnlo-tympaiiio. 

Entoast: sec E.v- prep 3. 

Eutoil (cnloi'l , V. arch. Also 6-7 eutoylo, 7 
intoyl. [f. En- l + Ton. tram. To bring into 
toils or snares ; to entrap, ensnare. Chiefly 
xdsx IJ. Sanovs Ovufs Met. v. 104 None more The ch.ace 
ath.'cted, or I’intoyle the bore. 1875 Ukowni.no Inn 
Alt'um II You eiitoil rny l«=*g.s, And welcome, for I like it. 

//<;. iSBi VV. C1.AKK1; in Confer, is. ii.»)84» Ffiij b. Thus 
ymi are enloylcd. 1590 llviiKow .Si Urf.k.n'wood in Confer. 
46 rite furder .iiid more you striue against the truth, the 
fuidur and faster you eiitoyle your self, a i6a6 Macon .NWo 
.I//. (1650) 13 Kiiloyled both their Navy, and llieir rampe, 
with a grc.ater i’ower than theirs, hotli by Sea and ixnd. 
** 5 *. IlrsLoWKS The.oph. xi. Ixxix, N«re in the net of 
.Sloihfiilnessc eiiloyrii. x8ao Kr AVs St. Ay^tes .xxxii, So 
inu's-.al awhile, entoyleil in wi.iofeil fant.asies. 1879 M»'“Wn- 
iN«.; Ned Drafts 43 Mounting until its mesh Uniuilcd all 
heads in a fluster. 

Hence Sntol liuent. rare. The action of cn- 
toiling ; the slate of being cntoilcri. 

tSiA Mp.ownino Men 4- u. Before^ In torture and 

eiUoiTiiient. 

+ Sntoi're, a. (quasi-jA and qimsi-ar/E^') Her. 
Ohs. Also 6 -8 entoyre. [i»erlj. .a inisspcllijig of 
Er. entourf jta. pple. of eatourer to .surround. Sec 
KntoI’U V.] (See quots.) 

156*^ Lkigm Armorit: (15971 hj. Tlie third [sort of bor- 
dure] is called Enioyre, the whicli is, when dead things do 
(Kcupy the same bordnre, .as inollets, Koundcis, and such 
like. i66x Morgan .Sph. (Gentry 11, vi. 61 (dr, a Bordure 
Sable charged witli EnioyreofPi Bcsanl.s. 1791- z8oo BAii.rv, 
Rfifayre..is when a IJordcr is ch.irged w'ith any sort ol 
‘I'hings w'hich have not JJfc, except Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruits. {.Amlin mod. Diets.) 

Sntoinb (ent/z-iiih ?/. Also 6 entoumbo, 
6 - 8 iirtombfe, (6 intumb). [a. OK. mtoiemhe’r, 
entumhe^r, Fr. entombe r^ f. m in (^sec En-)-*- 
tomh Tomb.] 

1 . trans. 'Eo place in a tomb ; to bury, inter. 

a. XS 78 H i;nn?.s Hy^'efnll Uonyc 130 Entouriihc ihoii me 
in Canaan, x6m .Sir ' 1 ‘. HKUHtR'i- I'rav. 133 TJierein is 
richly entombed Fatima, daughter and heireof their grcate.st 
Prophet Mahomet. 1756- 7 1 r. Kcysler's Trav. 1 1 7()o) 1 . 20a 
Here Ls entombed the heart of an unconquered hero. 1841 
PRicii.ARD.Vrt/. Hist, Man j8y The remains of the dead 
found entombed in various parts of Europe. 

p. 1576 Flkmino Pttnoplie F.p, 115 The exhibiting of 
deserved honor unto him after he w.as intuml>cd. x6xz 
Si'Ktn Theat. Gi. Brit. vi. 116141 ir/i K. Henry VI. .. wa.s 
intombed at Windsor. 177^ Aoair Amer. Ind. 187 ['I'lic 
dead hn>bandj i.s itiioml>cd in the liousc under her bed. 

2 . transf. and fig. To enclose as in a tomb ; to 
overwhelm ; to bury. Also absol. 

*593 ^haks. Lucr, 679 Kntonihs her outcry in her lips 
sw'cct fold. 1593 Nashe Ckrist's T. 5b, Thou art.. en- 
tombed in Ashes like Dotnorra. >599 fenten Stuffe 
(^71) They intomb and balist with sudden destniction, 
u * -I*. of F, Help 118 .Seas of wrath are .. 

entomb you. 174a Yol'ho Nt. Th. ix. 3420 
When lime.. In Nature’s ample ruins lies intomb’d. 
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1830 Lybli. Princ. G»ot. 1x875) 11 - m* xlv. 596 Dur^g the 
great Earthquake of z6o^ in Sicily, several thousand people 
were at once eutoinbcd in the rums of caverns in litnestone. 
1874 Mokley C'lW/zvimr/sir. 1886137 The spirit of the Church 
is eternally entombed within the four corners of acts of 
parliament. 

3. To serve as a tomb for ; to receive as in a 
tomb. lit. rnUfig. ♦ 

a X631 DoNNijZ(V//. (1651) 113 To seem to entomb those 
aflcctions of ntiiie to your service. 1833(1 Heruebt Tempte. 
Ch. Porch viii. Let nut ,a comtiion mine thee intoinbe, 163$ 
C0WI.KY Lm*e's Riddle v. Wks. (1684) 117 Some sleepy 
mountain bury me alive, Or Rock intomh me in its stony 
cmraiU 1 i8ia H . & J. Smii u Rej. Addr., llampsh. Farmer. 
N one of your /b!gyptian pyrauiid.s, to entomb .subscribers' 
capitals. z8ai Siiellkv Hellas^ If Hell sliouUl cnioiiib thee. 

Entombed (crit//‘md),///. a. [f. Entomb v. + 
•F.l> 1.1 Laid in a tomb ; buried, lit. and ftg. 

i6b6G. .Sandvs (^‘uCs Met. xv. 305 Alenions.sontte creels 
his citiu Walls : W'hieh of tirintuinbcil he Ootona call.s. 
1647 Wakii .Simp. Cohler 58 The vast heritage ofsinne your 
Intombed father left iijKin your .score. 1746-7 IJijivkv 
Medit. (i8i8’ 5*1 1 hid adieu to this einoinbcd warrior. x866 
(I Mac.ixinai.u Ann. Q. Neii^hh. xiii. (18781 248 From a 
living Now to an entomlied and coiiseci’.ated Past. 

Entombing^ (cnt/7*niiq), vhl. sb. [f. as prcc. + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Entomb ; the state 
ot lieiiif' entombed. 

*584- 78 Bulckvn />/«/ Pest. (i888) *7 The worthy 
entombing of his bones. 1644 Bi*. Hall Rent. U'hs. 11. 
(lOOo) i;^«) i.,a/..'irus was called (after three dayesctuombiii}:) 
out of his grave. x868 Wit . kink Reai. Char, 2B7 Entomb- 
ing, Tomb, Sepulchre, Monument, Epitaph. 

‘t' E]ltO*mbleB 8 , a. Obs. rare [f. as prec. 
-f -hKs.s.] Exempt from ciitombini' ; undyint^ 
x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. Fij, Set forth Itiinioriall verse 
for rny eiitombIes.se worth. 

Entombment (eiiD/'niimcnt). [f. as prcc. + 
-MKNT.] The action of cntoinbinfj \ lit. and fig. 

1666 .\iJSiinv Maryland 78 They give him no other 
intumbiiicnt than, etc. a 1677 P>ahkow' IChs. 1 16861 1 1 1 . ;;iH 
It [i<lleiies.s] is the vety entombment of a m;in. 184a 
R/aeFif. Ma^'. LI L 4voThcdouV)Ief ntomhiiient of NapohiOii. 
1877 MozLiiY i.fHi7K .Serm. iii. 6x What ,nn eiUombment of 
mind should w-e have ! 

Entomotatarse : see Ento- pref. 

Entomic (entp'mik), a. [f. Hr. tvrofi-a insects 
(sec Entomo-) -f -)(’.] Of or pertaining' to in.^ecls. 

x86b Mrs. Si'kih Last Vears Irui. 28 F.arewcll to Eg>pt, 

. .it.s dust and it.s entomic activities. x88o M. Coi.i.in.s Th. 
in Garden II. io» A society which should t-ikc accurate 
record of all ornithic, cntuiiiic, and iKitantc facets. 

Entomical (cntp'mikal), a. [f. a.s prcc. > -.VL.] 
~ prcc. Ill mod. I )icts. 

EntOmO- (before two unaccented syllables en- 
toinp*-; before one unacc. syll. entp'md-; before 
an rtcc. .syll. e ntonnK?-), conibinim; form of (ir. 
iuro/ios atfj. * ent u]> in nciit. ]) 1 . used in sen.se * in- 
sects’, with reference to the division of their 
liodic-s into sei^mcnts : cf. L, ittsec/a : sec Innkct. 
Oecurring with sense ‘ inseel' in many scientific 
compounds of modern formation, as Sntomo*- 
genous a. Bot. [Hr, - 7 ei/ijr bom, produced + 
-ons], having it.s |;rowtli in the hotly of insects. 
Snto'uolite, Gcol. [Gr. >d9os stone], a fossil 
insect. fiatomo'muteT [Gr. fxhpav measure], 
an instrument for measurinj^j the parts of^ insects. 
Entomo'pliag'an, /.ooL [Gi-. <^7 eiV to cat -f -an], 
one of the Entomophaga itr iascct- eaters — in mam- 
mals, a division of the Marsupialiay in inscxls of 
the Hymenoptera. Sntomo'pliagrous a. [Gr. 
^•ay-tir to eiil + -ou.s], insect-eating. Sntomo*- 
phlloiM a. Bat. [Gr. friend + -«.»us], applied 
to plants in which fertilization is effected thioiigli 
the agency of insects, fintomo'ttraoan a. /.ool. 
nnt.1 Gcol. [(ir. oorpaK-ov shell ( -an], of t>r be- 
longing to the Entomostraniy one of the orders of 
the Crustoica (see quot.); also as sb. Baito- 
mo'stxaoous a, [Gr. harpaK-ov + -ui h] ch prcc. 
Bntomo'toinlat, ZooL [f. next -f -tst], one who 
dissects insects. S]itomo*toiii 7 , Zool. [Gr. -ropxa 
cutting], the science of the (li.ssecriori of insects 
to ascertain their structure, insect .anatomy. 

t86s Reader No. 119. 4116/1 Curious *eiitonH>genou» fungi. 
1840 3 Homri.e Did. Gettf. <4 Min.y* EntomoUtey a fo.s.sil 
insect; a petrified insect. Touu Cycl. Anat, III. 

a.Sy 2 But in most of the *F-ntumophagoiis genera . . the 
canines pre.sciit a marked inferiority of development. 1880 
Gray Struct. Dot. vi. §4. 217 Ddpmo ha>» classified flowers 
into Ancmopliilous, and T.ntomopliilous. x88aG. .Ai.lkn in 
Nature 17 Aug. 373 iM.an(ago must be descended from an 
eritomophiious ancestor. 1835 Kirby Hal. 4- tmt. Anim. 
11 . xiii. 7 'Jo place the Cirripedcs immediately liefore llic 
^Entoi»ostr.acan Crustnceon.s. 1847 Proc, Denv, .Vat. Club 
II. 199 He h.id added two Entuinostraean.s. z83$-61'oLm 
Cycl. Anat. 1.43 .Small aiiiinals, such as ’^entomostracous 
Crustacea. 

Eixtomoid (e'ntomoid), a. [f. as prec. + -OID.] 
llaving the form or appearance of an insect ; 
insect- like. Also qu.isi-j/^. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1. 112/1 These entomoid aquatic 
anirnalii are generally carnivorous. 

Entomologi€al (cmtomi^lp’d^ikilH, a. [f. £n* 
T 0 M 01 . 00 -Y + -10 -AL,] Of, or pertaining to, 

entomology or insects. 


9* 

etc. 

icIlLC 


z8i8-KiiiiiY & Sp. Entemoi. ('184 j> I. aoa The utility of Kn* 
tomologicftl knowledge. i8e8 Svn. Smith IVks. (1850) II. 
81 All nature is alive, and Mckiis to be gathering all her 
entomological host.H to eat you up. 1846 M’ Culloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire 1. 117 Three years of entomological 
research in Braril. 1870 Yeats Bat. liist,. Co*m»m. aaa 
Sandal-wood is much used for entomological chbinets. 

Entomologist (entomp-lud^ist). [f. as pr 8 c. 
+ -ifcJT.] One who studies entomology. 

1771 Phil. 'Jrauf. T.X1. 240 The eiitomolog!st.s have 
ranked the bivalve insects under the genus of the monoculi. 
xfti6 Kihhy K Si*. Entomol. (1843) i- The niinark of an 
author who himself is no entomologist. k875.,Hamkrton 
Intell. Life 1. vti. jo Wc have heard . .even of a blmd entomo- 
lo^«. 

Entomologiso (ent&in^-lfidisaix), v. [f. as 

prec, + -IZE.] itUr. To study entomology ; to 
coUuct specimens, or observ'e the habits, of insects. 

x8z5Tayi/>r in Rubberds Mem. II. 455 The engineer.. is 
not to lose his time in xoologizing, enlomologizing. etc. 
x8a8 J. M. Hkrrlkt in Datyoin's Life 4- Lett,. (1887' I. 168 
l.)n these occasions Darwin cntomologised most indus- 
triously. 1849 K'Ngslky iu Life { 1877) 1. 21 1 It is too. . wet 
for eiitomologising. 

Entomolo^ (en1omp*lc)d,:5i>. [.ad. Fr. ett/o- 
moIogU (1.764 in Littrc), mod.E. cntofnologia f. 
Estomo- +Ao7ia (see -logv\] That 'uanch of 
riatiii.al history which deals with the physiology, 
ili.stributioM, and classification of insects* 

1766 ir. Bonnet's Contemp. Nat. ix. ix. 1 have given the 
name inseciolofy to that part of n.'iUiral historj' which has 
iitsectA for its object: that of . t would un- 

doubtedly have been more 5uit.iblc . , but iuji barbaroiLS 
soiiiul lerryly'd me. 1771 (.1 , White Sellntm^ xxxiv, f'* 
Nothing would recommend entomology inorq thaii,^ 
t8a8 Stark Flew. Nat. Hist. 11. 2i3'rFi< lirandh'of scl* ^ 
named ICntomology. x8^ Emerson Tratyst %st Cisii 
Eftj'. Wk.s. I Moll III 11. 3 Landur despised entomology. 

Entone (cnttf« n), v. [.a. Ft. eniotfiiC’r'. sec 
Intonk.] trans. - Intone ; occas. used^ arch, and 
tcchn. with n lorcnce to clturcli music. I 
c 1485 iykby Myst. (18821 iv. 1498 Now may jlhou eritont- 
a inery songe. Ibid. i6«o Entone sum eiJinonye ;l 1833 Mrs. 
Bkownini; Tronieth. Dd. MocLWks. 1850 1 , 158 All the mortal 
tiuiion.s. . Are a dirge entOLiing. j | 

Hence Ento’nement, the action'of intpning. 

1849-53 Rock Ch. if Fathers IV. xii.|i37 F.a'vh look his 
own side of the. choir for the cntoncmciirt of the inntiphon.s. 

Entonic (ent^vnik), a. Med., [f. (.if. i'vTtiv-os 
strained (I. \v in + TORo?astT.iining ) + -JO.]; * Intcnscj 
having e.K,'iggeralcd action, or great tension or tone' 
{Syd, Soc. Lex.). In mo*i. Diets. 

Entoparasite, -paraaitio, -peripheral, 
phj^e, -phytic, -proctoua, -pt^arygoid, 
-optic(B : see Ento- pref. > 
t En'fcO'rtill, 7t. Obs. Also 7 entortle,! intoTtlo, 
-toll, [ad, F. entortilUry f. cn (sec En-) i+ tor tiller 
to twist, ad. laic I... iortillure, L iort-usi^ pa. pplc. 
of ioroitcre to twist.] trans. To ciilwinfe, coil. 

1641 J. Jackson 'True Evnng. T. 11. 143 The ’red Kcarlct 
laLcofChriiits blood, mii.st hconturthd and intef woven into 
a bracelet. 1652 Sci-vikb 'inil Cir. Autk.y E(^. Dcd., All 
which, so iiuurtcllcd a.s they are wj.thin each: other, etc. 
x6s3 H. Cooan Ir. Pinto’s Tra7.>. xxviii. (1663) I’.io His tail 
mi^it l)c some twenty fathotits long, and was. eiitortilled 
about .such another Monster, j 

Hence f Unto rtllled, ppl. fl., Illa tion, 

Obs., the action of twisting or ijntwining.* 
z6s9 j. Maxwih.i. tr. Hertufian 236 By vyhich darke 
and iniorlleil Spccchc.s he meant they .should rather ghessc 
at what was done, Ih.nn directly understand hi;m. <v,z63i 
DoNNHtv. A r/steas’ .Sieptnaiiint Border^', R.Ty.Mng.s, 
Flowrics, Wrappings, F.iitortilul ions and such U cc. 

Entosternal : see Ento- pttf 
Entosthoblast ;,cntF’s]i 0 l 4 a.sl). [f. euMho- 

taken as combining form of' Gr. ivti from 
within + -BLAST.] (See quot.) ! 

X884 Syd, Soc. Lrx,, Entosthoblast, a term foj" a granule 
within the nuelcohid cjf a iiiielc.Tted dell. 

Entotic, Entotympanic :) .st e Ento[- pref. 
tEnton'Ch, V. Obs. rat\e-\ [f. * En- l 4- 
T’oik’H r.'.] trans. To touch i jion, trnicli . 

1408 Pol. Poctns (1859) II. 136 Auer hem. .Th« bokc also 
entouchki with his bond. Was Heriy .sworne. * 

Entomnbe, ob.«. form of I^tomb. J 
t EntOQTy V. Obs. Also ^ entowePv [ad. F- 
efttourcr : see prcc.] | < 

Iw To surround (with a hale! or the likef). 
x683 Favtnf. Theat. Hon. 11. xiii. 235 EntAmrcd with 
beanies. 1653 A. Ross dew all Relig. (ifi^K) 34V 
Image of ih^irgin Mary entowened with a Golyi^ti bun. 

2. Her, "in pa. pple. (See (luot.) 

1847 I’arkbr o/ma Brit. Her. s. v., A shield^ decorated 
with branches, an orn.'unent not strictly heraldic, , is said by 
some to bu entoured with them. In mod. Dicts.{) 

ii Entourage (ahlwravjL [Fr. ; LeiMourerXo 
surround, f. mtovr that w^hich surrounds, If. en in + 
tour circuit.] Surroundings, cnvironmenl 
assemblage of persons \m(.> surround; 
attendance on, a superior. 

183a 4 Dk Quinckv Cf jfrtrr Wkf X. 931 The si 
its republican origin had .. a<rec|Kl \\\z..entoy 
imperial olfice. 2850 THACKKBAW/*<w<fr««M hi 
I'he hou.se and its entourage. xWo Froi'dk 
59 Renard . . had been nervoushfstruck bjr th< 
which surrounded Elixabeth. t^bMagd, Coll 
tOxf. Hist Soc.) VI. Intiod. 30 Tile appearai 
age of the original paper. 


; esp. the 
T arc in 
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ENTBAVOE. 


EN70E0OH. 

Entower: see Ek- fref^ i k. 

Eatoyre^ variant oi Evyojius. 

SAtolOOn (enWtt'ifYn). ZoqL [mod f. Ento- 
+ fpoy animal.] A parasitic animal that lived 
within another. Also oilrih, lu pU eutozo*a, a class 
of animals taking^ their name from their mode of 
existence; though, as regards stiucturc, they belong 
to various classes. 

Anut. II. 1x4 Thi« sinttul.'tr Untozoon 
(/. Trichiitu] I discovered in a (lortiuii of tlie mtiscks of a 
»nnlc subjccl. a#75 H. Waj.tok DU, Kye aj Tlie entojcdbti . 
Vras about the sixe of a ^arden>|M;.x 1856 j,aM(et la Jan., ' 
KntoKOon worms iiihubitin^j: the living body, s88a O'UoNO* 
VAN Mem 11 . 10$ The stagnant rain-puuU tdmost invariably 
contain the eggs t»f ento^on aniiiiais. 

pL 1834 M MckTRiK C/whr's Anim. Kingd. 475 The 
.second order of dtc Vlntuzoii compri.ses, etc.. xdjpi'O Owvn 
in Aiim. Matt. Sii. Enq. 383 They should beexaminod for the 
prcsf.nrc of untoroa. 1876 tr, iyagHcr'ji Dnthoi, loy 
J'br fate of cnto>ua depends more uixm eJiunce than tlmt of 
any other .viimah. 

Also ButoKt'al a., a. of or pertaining to the 
Kntezoa ; V* <iiscase ; Caused by the presence 
of Eniozoa, Antoso'ioct. f + 'i<^] ^prec. B^nto- 
zoolo'g'iciilly art/z^, with reference to entozoology; 
from the ooint of view ol an iriitozooUxgist. B:n- 
tosiooTo^itst, one who studies ento/t)oiogy ; one 
wlio malw.s the Entozoa an especial study. B^u- 
toioology, that branch of zoology which treats 
of the Etitozoa. 

1864 /\*i’t7fk-r IV For preventing the ravages of this, 
a.s of all other fori.!i.i of 'cntoro.'d disease. x866 //.it/. No. 150 
{(^3 The oito/oaji portions. x86i IIl'LMk tr. Mnt/nin~ 
I'aHthm 11. 01. 3J4Cni.stac:euns Knto/oa, .*F.nt«»/oic Worms. 
1869 A. ?aki 4 KS /’puict, //yt'/tinc 3) ,41*0 .S(.»tnc cn- 
to/oir. intiutnre iinijy l)cai work. 1879 G. Am.kn Cr>/. Sense 
iii. 24 'I’he bwer vetrntiform Articuliita arc mostly ento/oic, 
and these tf <:(iiir 4 e are <iuite blind. 1865 J/etn/er^ Feb. 
i.j^/a Still, >nto/of|||Ogioally speaking, no harm follows. 
Entrable, ohfi. var. of liNrKicAitLE. 
t Entr%*ct» U Ohs. [var. of J^nturat, .after 
1 .. fr IMS. To treat. 

a 157a UsoM J/isf. /»’»;/ Wks. 184^ 1 . jo7 .Some . . h.ad 
better desewed the i .so t«i have bene cnlractcil. 

II Exitr'^Ct6 (.ahirakl). [!' r. cn/rac/f, f. m/n 
between ^rac/e at t.] a. 'fhe iuter>ul itetweeii two 
acU of a I lay in a theatrical performance, b. A 
performaire of music, dancing, etc., taking place 
between tic acts 

1 * 7 ^ (hirtiTHMi'. / r//. (1774) I, rlxxxvii. 563 Play, .is only 
the * tntcr-asis ' of ol ler amusements, j 1863 Ownu ///■/</ in 
/fonc/iig.f (1 70) §v! Tl at old ni.an ibero, who droop.s his head, 
takes snuffdunng 1 he entr'actes. 1884 Stkm.nsvin AViu 
.'imh. /NVj.jio Jl w »s more like an entr’acte in a farce of 
Moliere.'s. 

il Entrii'da, imtra'do. (^hs. [S,,. cn/rnda 
entry, rev«nue. P ir the ft»rm eutrado cf. -ajk)’^.] 

1 . A cei.Miionial entry into a jdace. 

1671 Ckovne Ju/uv la IV. 40 As souls make their Entividoos 
in the skies 

2. Iiicoae, rcvei uc. 

x6z8 >9 it Rushw. i /is/. Coll. (1659) 1 . It would he a 
profitable ctur.se to ii. cre.isc your Ivnirada. x63a MAssisiacK 
Maid 0 / l/numr 1. i, And talked ijf iiotliiTig Hut your rents 
and yonrcitiadas. x(t 54 II. I/Ksixanok ( has. (i653> 

Upon this Account w as’ brought into ihu K.\(Jicqucn , tui 
onirado of IrastOn \ huiKircd iliousai.il pouiid.s. 

tEntxa'de. [Anglicized form 

of ])rec. : |ec -ai)R,|] = Kntkada i. 

1670 G. 1 , f/isi. C.trd/nals 11. ii. 1 jo All was p-acify’d 
and set rig'i. .before the Kntradi;. 

Sutra;! (cuVirU), .sh.^ t hiefly in pi. Forms : 
o. 4 7 ei.traile, 4I 5 enlraillc, ,^ - 7 eiitraylo, 5 
-trayllo, (5 entreJ.l(e, -U'eyll ', 6-7 entralfl(o ; 
&. 6-S irtrail< o, (I-7 intral,l.;e, (0 intrayle, 7 
intoral). [a. 0¥.\cn/rai/h (now only in ]>I. cn- 
trai/Ze’s) ~t Pr. m/ra/ra :—hie I., ini) alia inward 
parts, inlistincs, neut. pi. of ♦/v/Z/vlZ/j- adj. ‘in- 
ward*, f. infer' between, among; see Intekiok. 
Cf. I.. i)i*erthi£a tmirnils, whence tJF. entf'aiipie^ 
Sp. entrd^as. As tl|e word, like others with same 
terminatim, represents a Lat. iiciit. pi, taken as .a 
fern, singj it had pr imarily a collective sense, the 
sing, aiidjpl. being i i early use equivalent.] 

I. In s\$}g. 

i*l. 'The intestines or internal parts li'cne- 

rally ; thi ‘ inside *. ^bs. 

a xyaoCrgsor M. '.*6756 pis entrnil in fire pat lire ones hi- 
taken.s bin ni-:icriucn sinsus. r *300 K.Alis. 36..:.S lie smot 
that duk, the hreost , 'J*horu^ livre, and his t:nir;dlc*. 
c 1400 Dcs^. Tvify ii8uo.Tlie hcsii.t were hrilnet it hrtjuht 
to [»e nutcA With the chtrell ciiermore euyn vppu lofuc 
x6sa AsiiMa.c T/irnf. C/fmt. Hrit, liii, a»4 Yet have y inor 
po>v.e do .\|i in minu entfayle. 

Tb. Cipkery. A stimcd paunch. Ohs, 
c X439 C/^ltery Bk. jO An En/ray/e •'•Take a chepia 
wombe ; t.glcc Polcttys y<ro.styd. .and do in the womhe. 

2 . [With sense inferred from the pi. : see 3 a.] 
An intcn^l organ of the body ; « X^. viscus. Now 
rare. \ 

1677 Baimow Sernt. ('686^ III. 135 The heart, that 
material and prindpitl entraii of ciur Body, is the chief 
seat of tfniBoul. 1807 Gw Grixiory DU/. Ar/s f^Sc. 11 . 
444/1 s. V. P/oH/s, LinnarUR defines them istainina] to be au 
enirail of Ae pl.iuit. 1 ^ Kane Arcf. Expl. 11 . iii. 41 To 
taste an occasional cntrail of our last half dozen rabbits. 


b. tip.. A bowel, intestine. 

1 483 Cath. Angl. zi6 An £ntrc!!e, vhi A tharme. 

U. In//. 

8. a. gen. The organs and parts enclosed in the 
trunk of man or other animals, rare in mod. use. 
a. a tyoa Cursor M. 96753 Alle your entraillcs ilkon in Well- 
and poites sal be don. 1481 Caxion Alyrr. 11. xv. too The 
i^yther. .suynneth .ind weucthof his entraylles the thredes 
. of whiche he maketh bis nettes. EneN Dectuiex IK 

Ind. n. (Arb.) 43 Whether Iwc the hyrihc or 

spaune of there cntruls. 1610 H tAt . fy St. A ug. C/fie p/'C/^I 
506 Tlie lurigH, the sf>ftest tif all the cntraiica hut fur the 
ittarruw. 17M tr. Ro/lm's Anc. Hist. (18^7) I. 56 The divine 
vapuur . . had dilTusud itself through the enlr.'iils of the 
pnc-stess. 1773 Pkiksiley /ax/. A'lY/y. (i 7F.3» I. 200 The 
priests used to . . devour the entrails of goats. 1838 43 
Arnold /fist. Rome II. xxtx. 143 The signs given by the 
entrails of the simrifice. 

p. XS57 Nor ih tr. Gueuar.i^s Dial/ Princes 43h/i I’he 
wormes shall cate hys intrayle sin the grauc. 15ft Sn^K.s. 
Tit. A. I. ii. 144 And iiitrals I'ecde the siu rilising fire. 16x9 
Davxnant A/htnune (167 }) 431 All tn'interuls arc shrunk 
up. 17*8 T. .Shkkujan Persi/n- Sat. 11. ti739) ji Is it by llie 
fat Intrails of Beasts? 

b. .r/i-f-. 'J'he coritcnt.s of the abdominal cavity ; 


the bowels ; the intestines. 

a. *38 a Wwi.if Acts i. 18 Allc his IJud.is’l entrallls hen 
St. lied ahrootl.^ i486 />’/*. St. Albans (’ v b, Ftir sokenes that 
iuuikis hivue i their enlrellis. t. 1489 t’Axiois Sonnes vf 
Aymon i.v. 351 The wounde of Rytdiardc Was sou greefnll 
to see .. For all the entraylles appycn-d uuie of his body. 
1594 T. n. /,a Primauti. /•r.Ata>i. n. lip. Rdr., 'I'hc lt»wer 
story of this fraine, where the guttes and i;ntrailt:s of the 
hody..hau« their .abiding. 16^ Mii/roN /'. J.. n. 7S3 
't hine tuvii begotten, breaking violent way 'I’orc tliiough 
my entrails. 1768 74 Tockfr Ij. Rat. <185?) II. 14-' '1 he 
H.iticring bait of pride to get her .swallowed dow'n inln the 
entrails. 

ft , in /ixi;'. Citils <1870^ 372 That inlrnilles of hestr-s 
and Mode putts ito d.insed . . hy night. 1594 Shaks. Riclt. 
Ill, IV. iv. 23 Wilt lhmi,OGcwl. Hyefrom such gentle l,:iinbs, 
And throw them in the intrailcsof the; Wolfe? 1617 Mark- 
ham Cmutl. HI. 41 It also purgeth the slomacke and mtrals of 
all molten gre.%sc. 1704 Swin Batt. B/is. ‘171O 240 If the 
Materials he nothing hut Ihrt, spun out of your own In- 
tiails ilhe Guts of Modern Brairi.s*. i9a6 Sioank Jotnaim 
II. 304 The iutrailswere the same a.s lno.se ol other pigeons. 


+ 4 . ‘I'he inward parts regarded as the seat of 
llu! emotions, thoughts, etc. ; -‘heart’, ‘soul*; also 
ill phrase f Entrails of niercy. Cf. llowtb ,v 

C 1374 Cilvuckr Itocfh. III. xii. 107 pe mosf(e) ardannl 
lone of hys wijf hrcmle pc entrailes of his hrest. r 1380 
Wyci.ik Srrm. .Sel. Wks. II. 255 Dfie holy wrilt elepi|> 
nn-rcy l»e. cntraili.s of mercy. X38a • /ur/ns. xiv. 23 l lu: 
ent miles of hyni hen fnl of treccherit:. e taio Ia inl Boe/ins 
jv. xiv. (i.S54> ‘*4*1, In her cntraylcs an in.dice w.i-s cn- 
cl{»scd. 1574 Hf.i.lowf.s ('.tutuara's Earn. Ep. 2 f >4 

J'hal f sluntldc; he« of in.aliciotis onti'aiic.s, either dunhle in 
wonlcs. 1593 3 Ilcn, I'l, i. iv. 87. x6ii Hi.vvkooo 

(io/t/. Age I. 1, Wks. 1874 III. 11 Her Intrails weic all in a 
mutiny*. 1790 Bi.'rki: Er. Rtrr. In Kngl.uid we have not 
yet hc-eii completely einhowelled of our natural entrails. 


5 . t)\insf. The inner imrts of .anything; tlie in- 
terior, intenia! contents (of the earth, etc., often 
with personilicntioiG. Now somewhat rare. 

1490 Ga.xton Encydos xix, 73 'I'he rotes h.'iue liiddc hem- 
sclf wytliin the entraylles of therthe their moder, 1576 
Fi.kmino Potu>plic Ep. 282 Six h a one setircln th the very 
heart and cnlr.'iyles of the ground, for gob! and silver. z6o> 
J'n.m.cKK Ltno A’a/ionsy^ The other ciilr.ille:, 
of the isarlU ; as Pitch, Gh.slke, lymc. x6io Sii.VKs. I'cmp. 
T. ii. ?95, i will rend an (lake And peg thee in his knotty 
cnir.'iilcs. 16x4 (b\fT. S-MITh I'irgima vi. 215 'I’he Kiuer 
tloili pierce many daies ionriiey the eniraile.s of t hat Count ry. 
a x66i Fui.i.kk /If'/Y/r/W (1840' II. 263 'I’he entrails of 
sncl\ utensils l}»iUow, or hoUterl amfitigst the Komans were 
roridc hut of dust, r/ x66a .Sir ' 1 '. ]{ni>\vnk Chr. Alor. 92 
F.\€;n the sun ., May have durk and smouky enlr.ails. 1683 
I’rrirs /‘/t’.M .4//«. ii. 12 't he Monochoid who.se Knirals 
arc curiously com |.>oscd of .Mcijils. x77» 8x AIa.son Eng. 

11. (R.i, Nor thou, fell tube! vVhose iri>n entrails 
liide the sulphurous bl.isi. x866 Hartwk; 1 1 arnnmics Nat. 
in .Spurgeon Treas. l),ri\ Ps. xcv. 4 Filtering thri*n..;h the 
entrails of the earth, .the thermal .springs gusli forth, 
t b. of immaterial things. Ohs. 

1584 Fi .vxKK Dcf. Ministers ‘1587) 74 He must rippe vp 
the vi-ric intrayles of our w^irdes, ere lu.e c.iii felclie out this 
meaning. 1649 RcK.iiRS Naaman 8*7 Siiine . . b.vili seated 
it selfc deeply in the eiitraU of thy soule. a 1655 Vi\i h 
Lord's Supp. To look into the cnirals of this 

Satrament. 


Entrai*!, sh^ Ohs. rare. [f. nt^xt \ b. ; cf. 
AK. cntrail * reticulum *.] The action of the verb 
IC.VTKAi b ; a coil. 

x^ Sj’k.sher /e I. i. j(> Folds., .sirctcht now forth 
at iength without enlraile. 

t Entrai'lf V. Ohs, Also 6 entrayl, intrall. 
[ad. OK. entrcilliery f. en~ (sec \ trcillc 

trellia w'ork.] trans. To entwine ; interlace. 

i577-8y Holinsiikii CAww. 111 . 856/2 A wreath of gold 
cnriou.she wrought and iiil railed. 1579 SvknsI' K Slttph. Cat. 
Aug. 30 .And over them spred a go^ly wildc vine Futrailed 
with >i wantrm yvy twine. 1595 Pro) Italntuion 25 
A little wicker basket. Made of fine twigs, emruylrcl ciiri- 
on.sly. X736 W. ‘f'lioMPSoN Epithalamintn ( Imitation of 
S|.H;nscr], Myrtle-girland green, Kntrail'd with flowrct.s. 

+ Sntrai'led, ppl a. Ohs. [f. pxvc. + -Ki)k] 

1 . Entwined, interwoven. 

1390 Mioulktus Afum-cynicon Wka. V. 492 Her high- 
pric tl necklace of cntratle<l pearls. 

2. Her. En trailed cross : one drawn in outline, 
with looped flourishes at the corners (see figures 
in Leigh loc. (it. and Elvin Did. Her.). Sir J. 


Feme refers disapprovingly to a use of the word 
as UautMATKi). 

X56S Leioh Artnorie (i5tf7^ 36 He heareth argent a cmase 
ent railed, .it i.s alwuics .sable, and i» no bigger then touched 
with a pcn.scH, or tricked with a pen. iiM 1 ' kkne Blaz. 
Cientrie. r7.i; You haue been Oiught to call thi.'« crasse en- 
trained. 

Entrain (entrr'^ n), [ad. Fr. eniratn-tr^ 

f. tv/' (L. imlc) away + trainer to drag.] trans. 
To tlraw away with or after oneself ; in early use 
fig. to Ijring on as a consequence; in mod. use 
lit. but nxre, 

1368 'r Howlll.-G'^ . ..-f »//■//> (r 8791 40 Faith trneobtaine 
..Friend dccre entraiiie. 1603 Ki.okio A/ontaiene itx. v. 
116 471 V'eare.s f.niiainu me if they please., hut backward. 
1657 T oMLiNsoN licnoHs DUp. 1 )cd., You entrain dluinility 
and Inlegriiy for your Retainers. 1698 Vanhkhgii rKsop 
11. i, 'l lic Stoimich .. wijh its destiny entrain'd their fate. 
X835 Lviton Run a iv. ii. 198 'I'hou wert entrained to the 
skiiigliler. 1858 Mavn'K Krid in C/tamb. yrni. IX. 172 
Kntraiiied in I he crowd. 1881 J. Hii.i. in Metal IVorld 
8 (Jet. 342 Independent of the water entniiiied. 

Bntrain (entivi n\ v.- [f. En -1 + Train sh.] 
trans. To pul into a railway-train. 

Hence Entrai'ning vhl. sh. 

x88t Standard xi Inly 6 ’I'he Voliinteers were rn-traincd 
.nnd d»'sp.iiclir<l to dicir dc.stinatums without either undue 
hurry or del.iy. x88x / WxwOrr AV.'c in Smtswati 20 Nov., 
The entraining .and detraining of die men was carried on 
.salisfacloiily. x88a .Alisom in Standard 7 Aug. 5/7 The 
guns and iriwm were (|uietly entrained at the. .Junction. 

‘I’ E’Htrai. Ohs. rare *. In 7 entrall. [f. 
liN'i’Kit V. 4 -AL. (OFr. had cntraillc in same 
sense.'] Entrance; fiitry. 

1647 H. Mork Song 0/ .Soul 11. iii. 11. vi. None would 
voui:h>iife the vnlrall [ritne tricentrallj Into tliis life, 

Entrainitiel (cntravmcl), v. Also 7 entramel. 
[I‘ K.v-i 4 - 'J'raai.mbl.] trans. a. To put into 
trammels or nets. Only fig. To entang^le, fetter, 
hamper, fb. ? To luml, plait (the hair) (phs,). 

Hence f Enira'mmellocL ///. a. fEntra’in 
mrdlinK vhl. sh. 

1598 Fuirio, Lut ignoli. .entriuncHnp!;^ or curlings of haires 
wrought and cnierlaccd n>gii)icr wiih likind.s'. 1603 - 
Montaigne Mi. V. (16321 492 'I’hey ensnared, glcwed, en- 
trameled, hullrcd and slmckled ihcni»ieivcs. i6ix Cotgk., 
/ViA.vc;/fV/<'>/»- , . any fri/lcd lockcs, or cntrninniclled tufts of 
hairc. attrjo Ha« Ki-r U'illiams 1. 104 Kn- 

iranieH’d wiiti liciions ;nid i;;m>r;mce. 184X Eraser's Mag. 
XXIII. .78 'I'o tine alone, call I cntru6l the duty of en- 
(rainmi.lhKg andiet!<'ring this bold .spirit. xBto F. miifi'FKK 
in Maem. Alag. Nov. 45 'rwaiiglng his guitar with no . . 
nile to eiitrainincl lii.s p.c.sionate effusion. 

Entranoc. U uu;,r...). ^■' orms ; 6-8 enter- 

anco, 6- 7 enter-, onirnunce, 6 - entrance ; also 
6 intrauuco. [a. 01'*. entrance^ f. entrer to 
Extkr: see -ance.] 

1. 'riic action of coming or going in. 

x6ox .'sMAkS. ‘Tvu'l. N. III. i. 93, I will answer you with 

g. ^ie and entram-c, hut wo are prciieiiied. i6xa Enchir. 
Mfd. 154 'I'hii dose is .. to bee liiken at the entrance into 
heil. xdisS Pkvnnk Ceus. Ca.;eMs 38 He hath prcsorilicd v.s 
a short I’iiaculaiion . . at our cniiaitLe into the Church. 
1720 Uii For: Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) nxj In the ..first 
entrance of the waste, wcwerc . . disomraged. 1791 Mrs. 
J< AiK i.iM i: A’c////. Eon-Jit i, J.a .Motto was intmupted by 
the enirynrc of the rnnian. 1839 Jamls Louis Nll\ If. 
266 'I’o witness the entrance of the Royal party. 

b. Spec. The coming of an acttir upon the stage. 

1600 Shaks. a. l \ L. It. vit. i.ji They haue their Exits 

ami tlnir Kiitr.ances. 1679 Pryoln 'J'r. ^ Cr. Pref. 
.Aiiijb, .Alter an Entrance or two he letn ’em (Pundarus 
If f| 'I hersiics) fiill. 1681 6 J. .Scott f.’/f/*. /.//»•< 1747) III. 
vii. 193 Appi aring and acting upon the Stage witliout either 
bailranrc or ICvit. 1874 Mori.kv CoutprotnUc (i886) 126 
Piogiesii would mean something more than mere entrances 
and e.vits Oii the theatre of olln e. 

c. Edl. j tinrisl. Gr. <f/7oJ5oy] Great and Little 
Etitrancc : in the l''.nstcin Cliiirclt, the bringing in 
rc.'^iH.-ctivcly of ihc elements and of the gospels, in 
llie cucharistic .service, 

x8ss P. Fri'.kman /^riftir, Dioinc Semue I. 147. 1859 
Nlalic Litnrg. Introd. xv. 1876 Dif t. C/uist. Antiq. s.v. 

td. Words spoken, or ceremonies observed, on 
entering. Ohs. 

1693 Tr.Mi'LK Metn. Wks. 1731 T. 396, I woti'd leave him 
there after the first Entrances were past. 

2 . fig. 

iSji6 /dlgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531' t h, After iny cntmunce 
to religyon, fousyderyii'4ii to what 1 had honiide inyselfe. 
1535 Covi rualk ii’isdotn vii. 6 All meu then haue one in- 
traiince viito life, Jc one goingc out in likv inaiier. 16x4 
R.M..KJ(iJi y//.v/. UW/dv.. 399 'I'his g.'ive occasion to young 
David.. to make a famous enfratn.e into piihli(|ue notice 
of the people. 1750 Johnson Rawbler No. j f 2 Wishing 
th.at fcnmonial nuxles of entrance llK.Tore the piihlick] had 
hfon anciently esiahlislicd. 1888 .Spcttator 28 App 562/2 
Aiiu-.a.snre for fucilitatirig the entrance of l.ifc- Peers into the 
1 Ioti.se of Lords. 

b. csp. The entering info or upon (office, du- 
ties, etc.), t For.ncrly also ah.tot. accession (of 
a sttvereign, etc.). 

15M KtiTiiii in Strype Ann. Re/. I. App. vi. 8 P.aul the 
IVih of that name., ever since his fir^t cnlraunce into 
J’eir.rs chayre. i6ia Woomai i- Surg. Mate Ep. Solut. 3 
In the year of the great Pl.'igiii; at the fir.st entrance of 
King JaincH of blc.H.scd niemorie. 1647 (;^i.ahkni)on Hist. 
Reb. I. (1843) 8/a Before they made an cntrimce Uf»on more 
solemn debates. 1649 .SKM>rN l.ietos Eng. 1. xyi, (1739) 30 
Kings furthermore bound thcm.seivcs (at their entrance 
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into the Throne) hereunto by an OuiIl 1709 Sritvpit Ann. 
Re/. 1 . xtii. k 75 Not ionc from the bcjginniuij; of the Queen's 
entrance upon her government. Mod. The oath required to 
be taken by magtstratcii at entrance into office. 

to. *Intellcclnal ingress* (J.) ; initiation. 0/>s,‘ 

t6xa Bj(in.hi.ey Zud. Lit. vUi. 107 To attatne tu make a 
more easie entrance, to that purity of the Latine tongue. 
i6eS Bacon Ess. Tmv. (Arb.i 52? He that tratiaileth into 
aOmntry, Imfore he hath sonic Kntrunce into the language, 
goeth to Schoole, and not to Trauaile. 

d. Short lor entrance fee.^ money. 

^ x68z W. Komik'tmn Phfaseai. Gen. (1093) 530 An entrance 
into a school or entrance money. 1701 Loud. Gaz, No. 3807/4 
To |)ay a Guincii and a half Entrance 4 Days before they 
Run. 1713 ihid. Na 5(31/4 SubNcribers to pay One (guinea 
Entrance. 

3 . Power, right, or opportunity of entering ; ad- 
mission. lit. and 

1576 Klbming PaNo/tie Ep. f 3 It was niy hnppie chance 
to nave entrance in(o n goodly (iaixlene pintle. 1590 
SruNSRR P. Q. I. iv. 6 A Torier . . Cald Malvenu, who en- 
trance none acnide. WooowAKO Nat, Hist. I'.ar.h iii. 

4 i (1713* IJ2 The Fissures whcreiiito it can get Admission 
or Knterance. 1703 Moxon A/eck. Exerc. 124 The Nail 
(unless it have good entrance) will sr.irt aside. JHd. 97^ To 
iind how great a r>y should have Kntrunce at a small Hole. 
1798 .SooTHfcV .V/. Pa*rkk's Purjiutory^ 29 The gules of 
Paradise unclose, Free entrance there is given. 1838] ..YTTON 
J.ciia II. i. 17, I have your royal word, sire, for free ciitr.'tnce 
and safe egress.^ >^9 jAMrs iVflodman vii, He retired a 
step or two lo give him entrance. 

-AV* 1576 Fleming PanupUe Ep. aSi Upon these pre- 
niLSses, 1 see entraunce to this plaint? condusioti. i6o« 
Davison in Farr .S‘. P. Eiiz. (1845) 11 . 323 Thai iny cries 
may cntranucc eayne. ,«^7 H. Mohe .Song 0/ Soul w.'uu 
IV. xviii, Gods lovely life hath there no onterancc. lyaa 
ftKWai. JHst. Quak'ffs I- 35 All those reasons found 

little entrance with priests, magistrates and otliers. 

1 4. a. The Ijeginning or commencement ;of a 
course or period of lime), b. The first part, the 
opening words (of a chapter or book). OOs. 

a. 1549 Covtkhalk Emsm. Par. Philip, i. 5 Kiier 

synce the fyrst enfraunce of your profcssioti, cuen vnto this 
daye. x6ai Laov M. Wroth Urania. 543 This is sc.arce the 
enterance : what will be the successe? 1630 .Saltmakshk 
Policy 70, I know no better Policy in the Preface or en- 
trance upon a dcsigne than, etc. Usshkk 1. 1 

Upon the entrance of the nis;hl. 1693 tvKi.vN He la Quint. 
(Vw//. Hard. I. 32 At the Entraoi.e of the .Spring. 

b. iS5t Latimer .SV/'/N. Lord s Prayer 11. 2 The entrance 
is this ; Cum oratis, dicitu. Paternoster, qiii es in coelis. 
1639 Chilunuw. Relig, Prof. i. iv. 4 43. 212 Addv to this 
place, the entrance to his History. 1697 Potter Anluj. 
Greece in. xi. (i7X5n«o As we learn from the very Entrance 
of the first Ili.'kd, where lie speuks of Achilles* An^er. 1765 
Biacksionk Comm. I. 219 This was observed in the en- 
trance of the last chapter. 

6. concr. T!\at by which anything is entered, 
whether open or closed ; a door, gate, avenue, 
passage ; the mouth (of a river). Also, the point 
.at which anything enters or is entered. 

<535 CovERDAi K P'zek, xl. 38 A ch.Tmhre also, whose in- 
Iraunce Wiis at the dore pliers. 1553 Koen Treat. .\'rw Ind, 
(Arb.) 96 At the entraunce at the gn:.at desert. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. t>. 111. iii. 38 Achilles sta ids i* th’ entrance of his 
Tent. i65aNKKDiiAM tr. Seldens Mare CL 33 'J'hc more 
Northerly enterance of Nilus . . served instead of Bounds 
tu tlie .South part of the Land of Israel. 1719 Dk Fue 
Crusoe 69, 1 made up the Entrance, which till now 1 had 
left open, a 180 R- Wilson Lifew^bf)) L iii. T4fi We 
were heating on the harbuiir's cntr.Tnce, x86o 'I'Y.NnAi.i. 
Glar.. t. |I8. 60 The glacier is forced ihraiigh the entrance, 
of the trunk valley. 1879 Harlan Eyesight iii. 38 This 
blind«spoi is at the cntr.Tiice of the optic nerve. 

1535 Coverualk i. 5 'I’he eucrl.astinge corn- 
man ndementes, arc the inlraunce of her [wys/domej. x59a 
Mamixiwk Jeio Malta v. ii. And now, as entrance to our 
safety. To pri.son with the Governor. i6o|S Cam PEN Rem. 
ty That these were the fowre entraunces into the church. 
1745 Dk Fok Uoy. round tVorld 11840! ayu The very en- 
trance into eternal horror. 

S.‘^Ndut. The p.irt of a ship th.at comes first 
(in the water) ; ‘ the bow of a vessel, or form of 
the fore-body under the load-water line ’ ( Adm. 
.Smyth). 

X78X Nkljuw 24 Aug. in Nicolna Vis/. (1845) I. 43 She 
I the Albemarle] ha.s a bold entrance, and clean run. 1869 
Sir F., Khiu .ShipbuiUi, v, 83 In ships which have a very 
line entrance the breasthook plates xut: not run riglit forward 
to the .stem. 

t7. 'rhe action of entering (something) in a 
record ; concr. on entry. Obs.l^i. ExfitY). 

tS88 Mrllis lirie/e htsir. Diiij, The enier.ince of these 
parcels. xAae J. Wn.KiN.soN O/Courts Bar>m r^oThe h.dlife 
. .delivers to the Sherife a copie of the entrance of the court 
when the cause was removed thus. 

8 . cUtrib.y as entrance^feCy -hall, -lodge, -money, 
-road, -way. 

*«44 Mem. Bahylantan Pcess II. 4. 1 paid her *cntrance 
fee. FRauuK Hist. Eng, (18581 1 . i. 52 1 'he children of 
those who could afford the .small entrance fees were appren- 
ticed to trades. .1841 Ohdkrson Creol.xx. nr He found his 
master Aeatod in the "entrance- hall. 1864 F*usky Lect, 
Daniel viii. 501 Thereon rol]ow.s eternal life, to which death 
is the entrance-hall. x88x Miss Bkaudun Asph. I. ago No- 
liody ever saw a man at an 'entrance lodge. i68t W. Ro- 


why 1 think T niukit not charge you more than a couple of 
gulnr.v. Z833 Br«wstk« AVi/. Magic iii. 45 Driving up 
ihy *entrariec-roxd jo the house. 1883 H. H, Rank in 
ifarpers Mag. Nov. 945/1 The ^entranceway looked 


m 

Satnmoe (entra*ns), v. Also 7 ontrauncilh, 
intranse, b-8 intranoe. [f. £n-j + Tkancb.] 

1 . trans. To throw info a trance. 

a. x6o8 Shaks. Per. in. U. 94 She hath not lieen en- 
tranced Above five hours. 17x9 AnnisoN Spect. No. 303 
F 4 The Nine Days' Astonishment, in which the Angels lay 
entranced. . is a noble circumstance 
3. 1067 Milton P. L. 1. 30L He sto6d and call'd His 
I.egion.s, Angel Forms, who lay intrans't. tbU. xi. 420 
Adam . . Sunk down, and all his Spirits became intranet, 
t b. tramf. Obs, 

x^ N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. lit. 133 If you would restore 
any of these entranced (with drugged bait) Fowl to their 
formcr'healih. 

2 . To throw into a state of mind resembling a 
trance ; to put * out of oneself* ; to overpower 
with strong lecling, as delight, fear, etc. 

a. a X599 .Spknkcr (J. i, With delight 1 Mb entranced and 
carried so far from myself. xfSax QuaioRs Dio. Poems, 
Esther itysy) t6 So .stand the Sea-men .. EntrauncK'd with 
what this iiuin of Cod recited. 1034 Milton Comus 1005 
Celestial Cupid . . Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced, 
n 1765 Mallet To Dk. Marlborough (R.', Entranc’d in 
wonder at th' unfolding .scene. x8m KEAr.s St. Agnes 
x.vviii. So etitr.anceJ, Porphyro gared upon her empty cires.s. 
x868 IlKi.rs Realmah vii. 118761 X58 Throughout that 
night, Realmah sat entranced in thought. 

p. 1598 Marston Pygmal. Sal. iv. 154 Fond Uryart .. 
Intrance thy *^!fe in thy Hweet extasie- 1743 j. DAViustiN 
yEneid 25 intranccd in fear and wonder. 1771 Macken/ik 
Alan /'eel. xxxv. (18031 69 He wa.s too much intranccd in 
thought, tu observe her at all. 

b. To cairy away in or ns in a trance {from, to). 
*593 Nasiu! Christ * s T. (j6i 118 Wlien a man is so . . 
entranced from htitLselfe, with Wealth, Ambition, and 
Vaine-glory, that, etc. Ihul. 176 'J'hat reuereml Pastor, 
(entranced to hell in hi.s thoughts for the dtslrcssc of his 
neople). 1877 Mrs. Olu-hant Makers Elor. t. 17 The Vita 
Nuova that ctitranccs the young poet into its charmed 
circle. 

Hence Sntra'xioed ppl. a. S&tra'ncadly adv., 
in the manner of one entranced. 

1086 (see i b), x^ Bhattik Minstr, t. xxxiii. Sleep A 
vision brought to ni.s entranced sight. 1837 Lvti on E. 
Maliravcrs 7% Her enttaitced and silent lover. 1871 Mac- 
ntiFK Mem. Patmos i. 12 'J'hc Evangelist . . aw'akinj^ from 
his entranced dream. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-Cap 
1610 So wrote entrancedly to conlidant Monsieur L. M. 

Entraucement (entra-nsment). [f. Entuanok 
V. + -MRNT.] 'The action of entrancing ; the con- 
dition of being entranced. 

x05a CoKAiNE tr. Cassandra 84 His spirits a littla re- 
covered from that entraticciuent. x68o Otway i'oet's 
Compl. Muse v. Ah wc did in our Etttrancements lie. x^a 
Mackfnzik ;J/aN U'orld 1. xxii. 11823) 448 She received it 
with an intrancement of sorrow'. 18x7 (k>LERiiK;K Sibyl, 
Leaves, Keepsake, 'The cntrancement of that maiden ki.ss. 
1817 HowitT Rur. Life vi. xviii (1862) 610 The feelings of 
deiicioiLs entrani'emcht with which 1 approached the out- 
skirts of I lartmoor. 

EntranOUlff (entrn’nsig),///. a. [f. ENtRANCK 
7 ). -h That entrance.*; ; transporting. 

x84al .vrroN Zanoni 26 The Siren’s voice pouretl forth its 
entrancing music. 1846 Kkiilk Lyra Innoc. 1x873) 5 In 
that entrancing dream. x88i Athenieum No. 2825. 807 
The entrancing tale of the Tegethoff. 

Hence Sntra'nolngly adzf., in an entrancing 
manner or degree. 

1854 Tfii/'s Mag, XXL 273 It steals eiitrancingly over 
the ear. 1850 Kuskin Afofl. Paint, HI. iv. vl $ ft Never 
subliirie, never perfectly nor entr.ancingly beautiful. 

Entrant ( entrant \ sb. and a. .See also 1 ntr ART. 
[a. Fr. entrant, pr. pple. of entrer to Entku.] 

A. sb. (.bie who or that which enters. Alsoy?^. 

1 . One who comes or goe.*; into (a room, etc.) ; 
a person entering ; an incomer ; a visitor. 

a 1856 H. Mili lk Rambles CeoL (1858) 252 Remarking 
tliai the entrant wa.s 'only the green Indy*. z 806 R. Cham- 
HKR.S Ess. .Ser. 11. 23 Mr. Sydenham was there . . to welcome 
the entr.anls, in.-magc introductions. x8^ Times 15 Oct. 9/1 
'The abuse of public meeting involved in a selection of the 
entrant H. , 

Jig. 1847 (». 'Nw.'Aon Gatevmys Knovd. (1859) is As the 
privileged entrant counst;I.s, the great arms and Timb.s of 
the body are .set in inotion. 1889 County Gm>t. Res*. 2 J.m. 
4>7 'J'hc latest entruut to the controversy is our coiitcm- 
poiary the l.iiw 'Times. 

b. One w'ho makes legal entry; one who enters 
into the passcssion of land, etc. 

1633 Taoitt Chrisiianogr. 111.(1636' 36 Because one enlrecl 
upon the Priory of Harncwcll by the Popes Bull, the said 
Entrant w.ts committed to the 'Tower. 

2. ( )nc who critera into or becomes n member of 
an institution or profession. (Jonst. into. 

xSoo A. Carlyt.k Ant. 2^9 The .sudden call for young men 
to fill up vacancies . . obliged the Church to take their «n- 
irants from the luwcr ranks. X839-S7 Alison Hist. Europe 
IX. xxii. 8 'The influences of the.se new entrant h appeared 
in the secrecy and ability with w’hich the measures were 
taken. *845 M''Cui.r.oci( Taxation r. iv. (1854) J22 There 
would be a greater influx of entnuits into prolcssional busi- 
nessc-s. 1875 Atodern Circular, Mutual Entrants in 1876 
partici]xate in the Eighth Division of Profits. x88o P'raser's 
Afag, No. 701 The entrant lo the Scotch National Church. . 
is only legally required to .subscrilxB the Confession of 
Fnith. 

b. One who * enters * as a competitor. Also Jig. 

1838 Erasers Mag. XVU 1 . 725 We have in the victors 

. .the names and material of the successful entranlK. 

H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IrK xii. (1884) 41X Of the 
niiilions of possihie entrants for advancement., the number 
ultimately selected for preferment is small. Mod. The 
prizes will depend on the number of entrants. 


iOtTBAVSlUni. 

B. adj. That* enters, in senses of the veib. 
x04e-i Kirkcudbr. iVar>Comm. Min. Bk (i 855 > » I'he ' 
entrant tenants, at Whitsounday last , . shall bill lyabie for 
mantainance of tlip foote (xjgcrs. x 05 x Father Sarpi 
(X676) x8 The Father, could not be satisfied how thehumour 
of Gold could be made entrant 

Entrap (entrscT^f 91.^ Form.s: 64-^7 entrappe, 

6 8 intrap(po, 6- entrap, [ad. O fJ entraper, en- 
trapper, f. en- (see En-^) -^trappe 'Fiiiap.) 

1 . tram. To catch in or as in li trap. Also 
transf. and Jig. to bring unawares iisto a position 
of difficulty or danger ; to bring (a) person) into 
one’s power by artifice. t 

a- 1590-0 Spenskr F. Q. (J.\ Tiva* Buileful net In 
whych. eyes entrapped are. zw Barrkt Theor. tEarres 1. 
ii, 9 Being first entrapped and foundred vrnth tiie like vice * 
of drunkennesse, 17x3 Wauukr I'me Atmxons 55 Many 
lWas)xi in Pots) will bi^tentrap'd. tyyd GejItMM. Nat. 
Hist. 11770) IV. 27a The wild elephant, uppn seeing himself 
entrapped iri this manner, instantly aitci!npt.s 'to use vio- 
lence. X83S Kirby Hub. ^ /nst. y^nim. *lix, Sliders were 
divided . . according to the mode in whiesh they entrap or 
seize their prey. X835 Lytton Kienzi x. v. 419. had en- 
trapped the confid<;nce bf another.^ x86o 'ITynuall GIm. ii. 

§ 27. 376 'The residue of the uir originallyl entrapped in the 
intersticesof the show. 18M J. IL cA. Esyg. L 

137 The king was trying to entrap the Pojiic. I 
B. 1534 Bakncr Su^lic. Hen. VHl (hf.', NlUher to in» 
trappe them, nor betray them, xsfix Daua U. HtdEngeron 
Apoc. (1573) l*f®f 7 'Hic seconde Ipersectfition] . .which in- 
trapped also the Aiirhour of this worke;. ax049T.)RUMM. 


and his Army miserably cut olf. 

b. 'lb beguile, bring by artifice j/^> or into. 

X65X Tlusstv l*apal Pouvr i. 38 HavinJg been at first Mr- 
suaded or entrapped, into an approval' of PelagiitV doc- 
trines. z 808 Freeman Norm. Con^. f||x876l 11 . viii. 261 
Flntrapping men to destruction by the Literal f ilfilinent of 
an oain. 1884 Alanch. Exam. ia June ^4/8 Entrapping the 
Lcglsl.'it lire into conclusion.s which are n i>t openly declared. 

2 . With refeR'nce to speech : T< i involve in con 
Irndiction, draw into an erroneo us staiement or 
compromising admission. 

oi6zt BiulkAVc/w. viii It Rise not vp (in anger) at the 
presence of an ini urions person, least he I ie in walte to entrap 
theeinthyutords. n 17x4 Sharp 754iIV.yiiL ijoThc 
Fharlsees and Ilcrodians. .had taken Cl sinsel together how 
they might entrap our .S.'iviour in hix Italk. tfiyo Bowen 
Logic ix. 201 'Then the respondent U ei ^trapped whether he 
answer in tlie Affirmative or t|>e Negative. 1 

t Entra'p, Obs. rare. [f. x En*^ Trap ».] 
trans. 'I‘o furnish with trA'tppingslJ 

1054 l^‘ CoDHiNGTON tr. Hist. Ivstiw^ 534 He; did ride . . 
in a C'h.Trioi drawn with two hor-soj ric-;iily entrajpped. 

Entrapment (enlrtc pment a [f. ns ptec. + 
-MKNT.] The action of entrappimg; Ihei condition 
of being entrapped or caught by^artificeJ; 

*597 Daniki. CW. JF/»rr« iv.lxxx, No^ithunibcrl and.. given 
to understand Of some entrapment by .tonspirac /, Gets into 
Wale-s. 16x3 Sherley 7V<»7/. Persia, His <ir.st victory 
would rather haue proiied a snare to ^ us intrapi (lent. x8xb 
Examiner ficyt. 618 2 For whose entnipmi nl are you 
thus affecting no intention of entrap] fiing ? x8 >5 Dicken.s 
A/nf. /''r,iv. XV, Appealing from the irregular cn frapment of 
this mode of examination. 1875 Darw in Insect iv. PI. xvii. 
408 'J'he cntrapiiinit of various ininiilfi cru.stacea|in.s. 

Entrapper (eutrefp.Ta). Rf. as preje. + -er.] 
One who entraps. 1 : 

*593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) if^2 The Pypt-fal .. that 
sat ban (our old entrapper) layes foriv. 4 i 1798 J.CrjOEWoRTH 
Pratt. Educ. 11822) L 176 ‘Oh, liol’ cxclatlms the en- 
trapner, ‘ I have you now !’ 1863 M a uuihe Eathier Mathew 
219 The prairtised entrapper of unsu: ipccting yoil 

Entra’ppinifp vbl. sb. [f. as prec. f 
The action of the vb. Entrat ; falso 
of entrapping, a device, strataf ;cm, wile. | 

xs6x 'T. Nor’Idn Caknn's Inst. P ref., When I 
prcimilcd, he turned to siittle entn .ppynges. 

Lloyds Cambria 19 'They durst not ptirsue the t 
Mountaine.H for fcare of Intrappiii g. 15^ Cd 
(i88t) 45 Sweele thing.H to heare, « ntr^pings r 
1603 Knoller Hist. Turks ( 1 638)1 31 
.stratagem of Scanderbeg fur the Intrapping of 

Eutra'ppixig, ppl a. [U as prec. -iNQi*.] 
That entraps. Of questions, ^c. : Adapfied to en- 
tmp. Hence fintra ppingly^xAi., so as entrap. 

1625 B, jtinsoH Staple of N, v. ii, I have an ^‘entrapping 
question or two more, To put unjto them. X 0 ^j 4 * Milton 
Apol. Smect. Wk.s. 1738 I. 103 'rhejhurt that niij Jnl be done 
among the weaker by the intrapjjping Authoril'}y of great 
Nainc.s titled to false opinion.s. z^ K. Vauuh ~:an Mystics 
(i860) II. 282 note. Wrong terms smd entrappini; ^'.questions. 
Z657 Collins Dead Secret tx8pi) 31 Innova?., ing young 
recruits in the Church .inn^ >nig\‘it entrappinglj^/ open the 
Thirty-nine Articles under his ver^' nose. 1 ^ 

il Entrata (entra ta). Obs. rare. [It.] Entry. 

1050 Earl Monm, Advt. Jr, Parnaxs. 378 Nevcb* was there 
1 ..I..-..: ... i, — ‘..then 



seen a more .signal pleasing spectacie 111 Periu^l 
the entrata made by the.He l^utlesnen. 1 

t Entrata. Ohs. rare-K [ad. It. 
entrare to enter.] That which comes in, 
a 1670 Hacket Ahp. Williams i-' (1692) 8; 
Treasurer Cranfeild, a good husb^d for the 
the Exchequer. 

Entraunoe, -cha, obs. fr^nns of Evri 
t Entra’varaef adv! itek Obs. n 
OF, ontravers, f. m- (see traveA 

Athwart, crosswise. ' 



lANCK. 

[ad. 
ac^foss.] 
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set ; to beleaguer (a city, fortress, etc.). Also, 
To beset with. 

i»S Bakoouh Bruct XI. All enveronyt vith fayi» 
is he. a laoo-so Alexamftr 36x7 To enverom alle ^ v^> 
ward of all J>e vile yndes. Caxton ya*m 

tj Jason w:i« ennironned and assayled on alle sides, 
(iRAKToN ChroH, II. 748 The Capitaynes . .planted a strong 
hicKe, and environed it [the CMteli] round about xdog 
Kn'ollivs Hist. 7'urAs <t636) 9a They hauing long 
so streitly innironed the city. iTdiHi Humf HM, Buf. 
(1S06/ IV. lix. 459 Colonel Pride .f had environed the house 
with two regiirietitA 

ii. To surround on all sidcsi envelop, enclose. 
Now chiefly of the atmosphere, light, etc. 't For- 
merly also, to wrap up, clothe ; to .screen or con- 
CCtll jOwi. 

XAX3 Lyug. Piigr. Sowh 1. iit, (1463) 4 The Centre of the 
ertne was wonder derck In itself and wa.s aboute enuyronned 
by Icsiic derke inaler and lesse. 1474 Caxton ChfSse 65 Al 
the thyiigcs that the ayer goth about and enuyronneth. 
X483 • CoM. Ltg. -syi/i He .sawc an auncient man . . en- 

uyronned tri a wJiyte mantel. X57X DreoKs Pofttmt. iv. 
XXV. Hhj, One comprehending sithcrc inuiroiieth all his 
angles. 1607 ]J)f.kker Hist, Sir T. Wyatt Wks. (18731 111 . 
8K J'hus like a Nun . . Liuc I inuirond in a hou.se of Atone. 
1639 1 'EAk Watt^rtvks, 3 The Pe.sile . . well invironed with 
Icatlier. X699 IViMfret Bmsm i s.s Tis now environ'd from 
our eyes. 1846 I.ANnoR HeUenits Wk.s. (1868) 11 . 483 
Crave}y-gI.Tdsome^ light environed them. 1860 Tvnoall 
Cltic. I, H xp 73 We were environed by an atmosphere of 
perfect purity. 

1 4 . To describe a circle or make a circuit round ; 
to go round in a circle. Obs. 

X3<p IIami’oi.k Vr. Consc. 7C08 And he heven hat he ertli 
envirouiis. CX400 Maunuuv. (1839^ xvii, xSa Men inayen- 
virowne all the Krllic of idle the World, as well nndre as 
abuven and turneri a^eti to his Contrec. 1483 Caxton (ktld. 

34/2 l^y cnvyrunyng or goyng aboute the anitre. 1570-6 
Lamdaude Peramh. Kent (1862) 311, 1 will begin at the . 
North east corner , . and from thence environ the whole 
llishoprickc.^ 1647 Lim.y Chr. Astrol. c.xliiil. 6 t 7 The Lu- 
minartes LbcingJ in angle.s not environed of the Planets, 
t b. To travel about (a country, etc.). Obs. 
i3jSa Wvci.jF I Tim. v. 13 Thci ydcl Icrnen for to enuy^ 
rownc housis. CX400 Maunuev. (Roxb.) Pref. i It lyked 
him., to cnuinin hat hrid with his bli.sscd fete. 

Rom. Hoso 7019 We enviroune bothc londc and se. 

tEnvi'rOllg adv, and prep. Obs. Forms: a. 
4-6 onviroun(o, 4-5 onvyron, 6 ex^veron, 5- 
environ. / 3 . 4 in viroiin, 6 inviyone, 7 In- 
viron. fa. Fr. environ, f. en iii-+OK. *viroH 
circuit, related to vircr to Veer. Cf. Pr. en viro 
of same meaning.] 

A. (idv. Round about ; irt the neighbourhood. 
ri375 Wycmf Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 311 In viroun.and 
wihinne h«i weren ful of i^cn. c 1365 Chavicer L, 0 . W. 
Prul. joo And with that word, a oomp.i.s enviroun 'i'hey 
sitten hem fid .soAely adoun. 1436 tW, i-W'ins 11. (18591 
t.S7 F.xhortyiige alle Knglandc to kepe the see cnvrronn. 
1513 r)oi;c.LA.s . 7 t/n.'ir xiii. v. 4 And with l.'ugc clamour 
fiTlis inveroun Thair myndi.s .nil. 15x9 Four FAemmis Inter- 
lude ill Hazl. DodsUy 1 . 6 Which cloth illumine the world 
environ. 1600 Fairfax TVimo ii. lxxx, 35 Lord (.iodfreyes 
eie three rimes enuiron goes. 

'B. pnp. Round, about, 

*393 fiowKR Con/. III. 76 The .Serpent, .Went environ the. 
sliclle aboute. c 1400 Rom. Rosa 3618 He ladde me. .Alle 
eriviioiiii the vcrgcrc. ' c x4Sp Merlin vii. 113 Somme scidc 
that ihei wolde ley siege environ the Ixiile. > 

£nvironage (cnvoi r^ntil,^). rare, [f. En- 
viRox + -AOKJ . The assemblage of surrounding 
objects or circumstances ; surroundings. 

1836 Neio Monthly Ma/^. XLVTII. 330 Thii .slightest 
chaniaes in the eiiviromige uf the parly. 1838 /^rV/. LI 11 , 
t'j'A 'i hat which is rendered indecent by the circunistaiices 
of its environage. 

Environal (envai ranill), a. rare. [f. Environ 
+ -AL.] (Sc-e (]uot.) 

x888 (zULucK in Linn. Soc. Jml. XX. 333 Environal Se- 
gregation is .Segregation arising from the relations in which 
the organism .st.'inds to the environment. 

En^'roned, ///. a. Her, [f. E nviron?^. 4 -b;t)1.] 

Of a charge: Set round with other objects, as a 
head with a wreath, a lion with bciaiuls, etc. 

Perh. never in actual Kng. use. In C'hamhcrs onlyav 
transl. Fr. etmronne as a term of French hcr.Tldry. 

* 7*7 5 * hi CuAMHEKS Cycl. 1847 Ckaig. (x 8<S4 Sec En- 
viron V . I C.1 In mod. J>icts. 

fEnvironee*, adv. Obs. rare. [app. 

the writer’s blmtder for Environ, after Fr. en- ' 

vironni pa. pple. ; see Environ v.J Round . 
about. 

e X475 Partenay 5480 Figured knighti.s were cnulronee. 
Ibid. 3874 Thre tyincs the castcll enuironce [she] went. 

t EnviToner. , Ohs. [f. Environ v. + -er i.] 
One who, or that which, environs or surrounds^ 

PuLLEYN Bk. Simples xaa, The Ocian .. seperature 
of fandes, environer of ifandes. , 

Snvironillg * (cnVoi'rdnin), vbl, sh. [f. En- 
viron + -1NG^.] The action of the verb En- 
viron. Also concr. That which environs or sur- 
rounds; the oircumference, . I 

^ *374 Chaucer Boeth. it. vii. 56 Al fitf envyronynge of f e 
erhe aboute nc halt but he rcsoun of a prykke.at r^ard of pe . 
gretneiMe of heuene. Ibid. v. iv. 165 Put pe^e of iDtelli- « 
gence b hey3er for it sourmonnteh he envirounynge of 
pe vninefriUe, etc. 1656 Hbylin France 34 The 

gincipi 4 envirobipgs are niade by the Seine and the 


»h^be entxeated hereafter. 1638 Chillingw. BeUg. Pret. 

I. tti. 8 74. 175 The subject here entreated of. 

C. simply (with ellipsis of prep, and obj.). 
e 1386 Chaucer T. 3«.>3 A word or tiio, uk other bookes 

eiuretc. t.'iS34 tr. Pol. rerg, £ng.JIist. (1846) 1 . 5 As' 
i towchinge the diuatioa thereof hereafter . . 1 meanc to en- 
iri.-uie in places convenient i 57 t Diocgi-s ill. x. 

R iij, Although it would seeme I had entreated uilBcieiuly. 
t4. iutr. To enter into negotiali9ns ; to treat 
nvitk a i^rson : of (occasionally 'about, for) a 
thing ; also simplyt Obs. 

C13A0 Cursor M. 34795 (Fairf.) To entrete of he pai^ !>«■ 
twix him & ha danais. 14.. Kpipk. in Tundale' s I’is. 
(1343) 106 Ilcrode . . of thys iniiter entredes pryvylljf. X48a 
Wakkw. Chron. 37 Th.Tt will s-peke and entrctc with then 
cnemyes. 1533 T.n. TiERNEKs Froiss. 1 . clxxxv. siq By- 
twcnc these p.^rtieK entreated for a the archbys- 

shijjipe of Sennx. . . the lorde of Sitytit VehaUt. 1560 L>aus 
tr. Sleidanes Comm, In the as-semblic at Nurinberge 
. .the Princes entreated of peace. X598 (irknkwky Taeiths' 
Anti, 1. vi. 1 1622 <10 Being !«eiit vnto you from the Crermaiic 
campe, (o entreat of the common profit and good, 
p. 1534 I.i>. Hkknfks Gold. Bk. M. Autvl. IM iiij, 

. .She wa.s intreaiyiige to iiiury an nother husbaiide. tj/vt 
Grafton C/iron. 11. 664 And this inariage agreed upon 
(which scinetli more likely to be iiuieatcd eftheu concluded k. 
1586 T. H. y^a J’rimtiud. Fr. Anul. t. (1594^ 395 Altilius 
kegnlus . . lu-ing . . Mint 10 Rome upon his faith to inircat 
about a peace. 1593 .Shaks. s Hen. /*/, tv. iv. 9 lie .send 
some holy Bishop U) intrcitt. 1603 Knolliis Hist. Turks 
(1621) 119 To iiiireat with him of peace. 

t 6. hans. To piirlcv with (a person'). Ohs. 

* 5*3 1 .i>. i•r•;(<Nl•.Ks Froiss. I.ccxxix.307 So they entreated 
the ^.:lyd Compatiyons, and olfted them guide. 

II. With additional sense of Risking, asking of 
somebody or for something. 
tC. intr. To intercede, plead /br(a person). Obs. 
CU r 1430 Compl, Criste 127 in t'ol. Ret. ^ L. iWms 169 
I. etc merei for us eutreic. x5a6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
tSjO 1^4 He wyll make ocher pcrsoncs to. .perswade ik. en- 
treat*! lor hyni. xlSoa Siiaks. L.ettr in, iii. 4 They, .charg'd 
me. .neither to .•ipr.'iKc of him, eiitre.Tt for him, nr nny way 
i^ust.Tine him. x6ii Uiui.ii /.'.r. viii. 9 When sh.ill 1 enlrcat 
lor thee V 

P. x 6 oo Siiaks, .'f . 1 '. iv. iii. 73, I will tieucr hauc her, 
vnlesse thou iiitreat for her. 

t 7 . in/r. To sue, plead for (a concci-sion or 
favour). Obs. 

1573 Twyne ylftN/*/// XI. (R.i, Tlien lets inircat for jjeacc, 
x8i8 Jas. Mim. Brit. India II, v. viii. 0 ■^*, The prisuiicnt 
entreated fur tlitir r»:leii*,e, 

8. Iraus. 'I'o a?k earnestly for (a thing) ; chiefly 
with flanse as olij. Occas. const, oj (u person). 

a. i6xo Siiaks. Temp, v, i. xi8, 1 .. due entreat Thou 
pardon me my wrong.-., 1771 Gocds.m. Hist. Eng. IV. 200 
He eiUreiUt'd that they would cle.a such, in particular, as 
h.ad, etc. 1780 Kurkk Exantion Rioters Wks. IX. M6f» 
For God's si'.ke nuieal of J,oi<l Ntirih to take a view of the 
'sum total. X797 Mrs. Raociiffe Italian x, I entreat you 
will sii«.ik explicitly. 1878 Joaocin Mii.i kr Italy 

94 To erttre.Tt of ilie i^ods what they will not .give. 

P. aiOoo CreutioHUi ETergrcen 11761.) 1 . 166 'I’he serpent 
..pcisuadit me .. Inireiling. he citing, 'Jliat we suld be 
perfyte. 160* Mau-STon Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 1 , a8 
Our tyred liinbcs . . iiiii«iiit .soft rest. i6n Hiim.f. Ps. xlv. t 2 
The rich among tin.’ people sli.ill iutreate thy fauour 1653 
W.M.ruN Angler Kp, To iuln'nt that they | funner 

favours) may be enlarged to the pairoimric . . of this Book. 
17H Hr.AHSi: Collrtt. Oxf. IIjsI. vS«h\) III 49(>, I iiiireat 
tbererore you would insert it in y’ Post-Boy. 

9. 'I'o make an carnt^t prayer or request to ; to 
beseech, inqilore. Chit fly with subirrd. clause or 
const, to with inf. Formerly also const, of, or 
with sb. as st!Coiid obj, 

a. X50J Arnoi.ok Chr.at. iiKi i) 134 Wherfore he enircdyd 
the .N.ayde bryd;.;»:-ma>>ier.s of respyte in the mater. X509 
IlAWhs/Vw/. /'/f.rv. xx.\ii. (1845) is8 Dame (Torreccion .. 
Did me eiiir«it a while to ubyde. X534 WniniNioN 
Tullyes OffUcs in. -15401 i y?. To eutreat the itidgc . . wh.it 
tliyngc.s he may do smyng his con.scicncc. Powel 

JAoytl's Canibnn^s 'J hey promised lo Jnircalc the Ring for 
him. x6ix Bijii.k O'cn. xxv. ji Isaac intreated the T,ord for 
ins wife, becauj-e she was barren. 1735 Behkki.l;y Free- 
thinking in Math. 4 48 Wks. rSyr III. 4:40, 1 entreat iiiy 
re.'ider to think, i^o 1 >icki-:n.s Barti. Fudge vi. Ask me 
no (jue’iliuns, 1 »'.iUiear y<»u. z8^ Tknnvsun Geraint 

F.nid Fntre.'U her by iiiy love, . riuil she ride with me in 
her f.ided 1875 Jo’AULrr Pinto led. a) 1 . 384 Let me 

entreat yon once more to l.akc my advicr; and escape. 

0 . x6‘xi Ban F. Ex. viii. 8 lntrc.ai the D^rd, th.U hec may 
lake away the fit>ggcs from me. 1676 Hohuks Hiad 1. 1 1686 . 
170 rie not inireat you lor my sake to slay. X75X Joiin.son 
Ramh/er No. *53 P ro All whom 1 inircat to sing are 
trouble*! with colds. XTpa Munchhanseds Trait, xxiii, 97 
liurcatiug me to assist in the war against Russia. 

flO. To jirevail on by supplication or solicita- 
tion ; to persuade by pleading. Also, of dreum- 
slaiucs, con.sidcrations, etc. : To induce. Obs, 
a- * 55 * BtMi'ii a Chron, xxxiii. 13 And he was entreated 
of hyni & herd his praier. 1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry 

111. (1859) 364 A dog that would be entreated and hired willi 
part of the prey to suffer the wolves lo werry lliu sheep, 
x^ Marlowe \st /V. Tantburl. 1. i, This .should entreat 
your highness to reioicc. 1593 Prodigal Sm i. 91 Ah 
iny ixjloved son, he entreated, and go not hence. 

H. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 768 Howbcii she 'could in 
no wise be inlrcaicd with her good wyll to dclyver him. 1576 
Fleming 241 For he is a man full of nffabilitie 
. . anti easie to be intreated. 1638 Conf. 1 . <1657) 4 
firKl was intreated and Moses prevailed. 

t Sntraa'table, iiitrea*tabl«, a. Obs. [f. 

Entreat v. + -able.] 

1. a. Of a thing; ITuit admits of being taken 


in hand, treated of, or discussed, b. Of a person : 
Ibat admits of being dealt with, manageable. 

• 1548 Ghst Pr. Masse 0 vi(i, The next cntrctable matter is 
y( ye »ayd sacrifice is, etc. 1581 J. Kell Haddads Anew. 
Osor. 499 That you should nut have hodda more entreatabJc 
aunswercr. 

2. That can be prevailed on by entreaty ; com- 
pliant, placable. 

1556 Amp. pARKKH/*4tf//erxc, Most pityfull : inlreatablc in 
ban. 1576 Nkwion tr. Lemnie's t Vo/r/Au. (1633 3ioQuk:ke, 
testy, not i’lUreutabli:. x6tx Speed Hist. Gt. BHt. vi. vii. 
70 A man of a softer, and more iiitrcuitable condition. 0x7x8 
Pknn Tracis Wks. 173O 1 . 900 Be Inircaiable, 

Hciicc Sntrea tableaesE, the quality of being 
‘ easy to be ciilrtalcd ’. 

*534 WiurriNTON Tullyes OJlices 1. (i 54 <») 39 There is 
noihynge more laudable nor comly in a great and noble man, 
than . . facyiite ami casynessc, and entretablenes.se. 

t Entrea tanoe, intrea'tanca. obs. [f. 

Entreat v. + -ANa:.] 

1. 'I'rcatment ; dealing ^ with, or behaviour lo- 
waids, ^ pcr.40u. 

*577 A* CaTlE>- 7. Fox in Arb. Garner 1 . 205 Having 
lieeri thirteen or fuiirtecn years under their gentle entreai- 
aiicc. z 6 i 6 Sunn., it Markh. Country Farme 21 Gciuie 
and courteous iniicatance of their Master towards them. 

2. liKcicession ; entreaty. 

1548 Hall Chrou. (iSotj) 837 There was no fcarc but that 
a hltlc Intrcataunce .should piirthusc favour enough for 
hym. X569 Cioi.uiNt; Heminges Post. Dcd. at The entreat- 
ani-e of irertniii gmllyslieplieards, compelled roc to puhli.shr. 
1578 Chr. i’r. ill Priv. /yrtvrrjfiTSsn a 88 Save them at our 
vrilieatancc for them. x6ao Fairfax Tasso \. xix, Kntreat- 
anre fairc wiili counscll }jr vnites. x6o6 G. W(*joi>cot.'KlJ 
tr. Hist. Irstine 1020, Al length by much iiilrcatuiice they 
grannied him a truce for iwi>nioutlieK. 

lEntrea'tedf ppf [f- Entreat v -e 

-KD*.] In senses of the verb. a. 'J’hat is tin* 
object of entreaty; besought, b. {^nonce-use.) 
* Jle|:;get1 * or assumed without proof. 

1631 Ce/esfinau. ;i3 'I here is a gicat di.siance belwccnc 
the intrc.Tter and the iiiireatcd, 1634 .Sik T. H ekokrt Tran. 
4!J4, 1 will Ie.*ul you through no more extrav.'ig.'incicA, lesi 
your entreated patience turne into exoticke passion. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 296 Which W'e snail labour lo 
induce not fnjiu postulates and entreated Maxiutes. 

t Entrea'ter. Obs. [f. Entreat v. + -br.] 

1. A iicgDiifttor ; !tn agent ; a mediator. 

15*3 Li). Bekni us Froiss. 1 . cccxiv, 483 Then these Kn- 
treatours went and made rtrpijri to their lordc.v 1568 Gka» - 
TON Chron. 11 . 477 'I his mocion succeded Worse than tin* 
entrc.Ttors devised. 

2 . One who iiLikcs a petition ; a suitor. 

1588 1 . UoAi.L Demon sir. Discip. lArb.) 9 [Tlieyl hauc 
rejected a request so holy, .yea, and hundleu the intreaters 
. so crut'lly. i6a4 F. Wmite Repi. Fisher 564 It .seemed. . 
lo be vnhiwfiill .. that ihe M.'irtyrs should be Intreaiuurs. 
ifiyxf). Walker Kdncalhn 27t>(F. llall'A 

1 EntreA'tf'illy tJf. obs. rare. In 6 in- [f. 
ICntubat t -EUL.] I'ull of entreaty; supplical- 
iug. 

11$^ Spenser F. (?. v.^ x. 6 To sceke for succour . 
with liuinlilc prayers ami ini real full teaics. 

Entrea’ting (tnirrUij), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
TREAT V. I The aclion of the verb En- 

treat in various srii.sca. 

1. a. Treiilmcnt (of) ; dealing (with a j)erson), 

1589 Moris Heresyes 11. Wks. igo/3 11 t.iiike me for y - good 
intreiing of them both. 1594 Carkw Huarte's Exam. Wits 
(1O16) 193 Siibicdions, bondages, and ill intreatings. 16x4 
y Day Festh>ah 1 161 s’. What Si. Austin tcls us. .to put u.s 
lu mindc of the good iutreatiiig of our Servants. 

b. DisciiS’^ion (of) ; dealing (with .a subject). 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 15 ji) *34 In the enlreatyngc 
of these miitlers. X55X Tiiunkr Herbal i K i .'i, One of llicm 
is spoken of in ihe inirealyng of rarnomyll. «5*® Hoi i-v- 
BAND Treas. Fr. ’long, Maniement, a handling, a v.sing, 
an intreating. 

C Ni'golialion. 

1599 Hakluyt Coy. II. 89 A townc that W’ill heave in 
tretitings i.s haii'e last. 

2. Hcsecching. 

1603 Knom r..-* Hist. Turks 52 Yet had he with gicui 
intrcaiuig so preuailed. 

iEntreating (eiitrrliij \ ppl. a. [f. Entrkat 7.'. 

I -ING^.] 'J’liai LTitreat.s in senses of the verb. 

1718 Rowk ir. t.uean \. 629 When for Redress iniicating 
Armies call. _ .863 Geo. Ki.iot Romola 1. vi, Her eyes. . 
made a timid entreating apiora). 

Hence Sntr«»‘tlttgl 7 adv. 

1850 F. A. St. J»>iin in I'.tit's Mag. XVII. 35 J.onking 
cntnralingly into the face of the baker. x866 Gfv. Eliot 
F, Holt If. xxvii. 179 ‘No', s-vicl Felix, entreatiiigly. 

Don’t move yet 

I Entrea'tise. Obs. In 5 entreatyse, -bo. 

[f. Entreat v., after ihc analogy of /realise.} 
Entricatv. a. TVentment. b. Negoti.ation. 

1494 Fahvan V. cxxvii. 108 They . . by fayre entreaty/e 
I'ontcntyd. .the fader. Ibid. vi. civi. 144 Akiunus was not 
sent for any entreatyse of peace. 

t ElLtrea*tiV6» Obs. Also ill’, [f. Kn- 
ruKAT 'I- -iVE.] Of the nature of an entreaty; 
characterized by entreaty. 

1607 A. Bkf.wfk Lingua 1. i. in Haxl. Dodsley iX. Jut 
And oft c-mbellisird my i-ntrcative plirase. 1650 Don BsF 
lianis 1^9 'X'htf Soldan would uot free the Knight of the 
eolden Image, and the Duke, by intreativc means. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (181 r)V. viii. too All gentle, ali in- 
treativc, my accent. 
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Bntroatlliettt (entrr'tment). Obs> cxc. arch. 
Also in-, [f. Knirbat v. + -mrnt.] 

1. The action of entreating : f A* Discussion, in* 
vestigation. fb.Negotiation^ settlement, o. Treat- 
ment (of persons). 

>S 57 Pavnkkl Barclay's yuturlh ij 8 b, The night before 
that day, Mrhich was assigned to intrealineiil of the peace. 
z^Kui.i.anu Crt. Venus ii. Bo Quhair.all science hes daylie 
Kntreitnient. x8^ lirACKiu ACsthylus II. 215 Evil entreat* 
nient he ivpairl with evil. s86a Luck Ladyswc’ic II. 161, 1 
will only thank you for his gentle entreaimeiit in the cloister 
of St. Mary. 

t 2. Conversation, interview. Obs. 

z6oa SiiAKS. Ifam. i. iii. 122 Set your eiitreatincnts at a 
higher rate Then .a rominand to iMrley, 

t Eutrea'tiire. Obs. In 7 in-, [f. Entreat 
7.». f -ure : cf. Ob’, entraiture.] ? w=Kntreatv 4. 

xj77 7 Va 7 . Patriarchs O4 I Ho] made us a feast, & with 
rmicli iiitreature gave me his daughier Hethoue to wife. 

Entreaty t^^ntr/tij sb. Forms: a. 6-7 en- 
treatie, 7 - entreaty. /9. 6 intreatife, (-tye, 
-die, introty), 7 9 intreaty, [f. Kntuk.xt v. + -v.] 
tl. Treatment (of persons} ; handling. Also 
management (of cattle). Obs. 

1567 FtN ION Trag. Disc. j6 You have founde wor.se cn* 
treaiie att my handes, 1579 J. .Sti;iihk.s Gaping 
For if the Spaniard . . did . . beaic .away h.arcle intreadie for 
liys vnwuntcd pryde towards vs. 1607 TocMiU. Pour-/. 
Beasts <1673) 561, 1 have also recited before in another 
place of the intreaty of Oxen. x6u A. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea 224 He would give u.s our liven with good entrentie. 
a 1670 Hackkt IViilianis 1. U692) 22 1 'hc Lord Privy 
Seal, .gave civil entreaty when the Esquire Dc,adlc.s. .came 
to him. 

fb. Reception (of gHesl 8 \ entertainment. Obs. 
1609 Ii. JoNSOM Sit. IVout. Prol., They sh.all find guests 
entreaty, and good looine. 16x5 Ojiapman Otlyss. xv. 679 
None that could bestow Your fit entreaty. 
t2. T'reatment, discussion, investigation (of a 
question, subject, etc.). Obs. 

CXS34 tr. Pol. V erg. Eng. Hist. (1S46) I. 26 Before 1 
entered into the entrealie otbattailcii. 2538 Siakkky Eng- 
land I. i. 24 The intretv of inuterys of the coiiiuiyn wele. 
1570 Billingsley Euclut iv. Introd. jio 'I’lic matter of eii- 
treatie in this booke is diners from the cntre.My of the former 
liookes. a 1626 Hh. Andrewt.s Serm. ii66i» 170 Wlicrcout 
ari!>eth naturally the entreaty of these four polat.s. 
t3. Negotiation (of a peace). Obs. 

XU3 Ld. BtiRNfcKS I. ccxxix. 305 Then it was 

ordayned. .to treat with the crle Muimlfort . . on y” slate of 
peace. .And at the first entreaty iherle Mountfort answered, 
etc. 1607 Topsell, Ser/CH/s (1653) 627 By truce and en- 
treaties of Peace. 

4. lilarnest request, solicitation, supplication. 

*573 Harvky Lettcr-bk, (^1884)9, I wil not do uni thing 
for intreati. x6xx Biulk Prav. xviii. 23 The poore vseth 
intrcatics. but the rich answeruth ruughlv. 1^7 Ci.akkndon 
Hist. Reh. 1. (18431 7/1 The Prince ., by his hiunhie and 
importunate entreaty, .in the end {prevailed, xyafi Apimson 
Dial. Medals (1727) 40 I'o move his haughty soul they try 
Intrcatics, and perswMsion soft apply. x8sx Bvkon Two 
F flsiari 1. i, Alas ! my life Ha.s l»eon one long entreaty, 
1873 JowiLTT Plato (ed. 2) V. 339 The judges . . ^lali be in- 
accessible to entreaties. 

tEntrea'ty, v. Obs. [a. OFr. {nlraiti-er\ 
see Entreat 7/.J intr. »= ICntreat 4. 

X5R3 I.p. Berners P'roiss. I. creexxvi. 746 They of Gaunt 
liad a saue conduct, .to eiitreatic for a peace. 

II Entrechat lantr’Ja). [Fr. entrcchaty ad. It. 
{capriohi) intrccciata ii complicated ca{}cr, f. in- 
irariarCf f. in in + trcccia tress, plait.] A figure 
or feat in dancing, in which the performer, during 
;i leap from the ground, .strike.s the heels together 
a number of times. 

* 77 S JtiANS in Lett, xst Earl Malmesbury {xV.-jo\ I. 3<^ 
He found that he was incapable of himiclf to riv.al ni.s 
brother performer in his eiilrecliats. i8ax Euckwurtu 
Mem. IJ. 120 He could actually c:omplcrc an entrechat of ten 
distinct bimi'i. s8a6 Miss MiiroRo Vitlaxe Ser. 11. (18(53) 
282 Such pirouettes and eiitj'echal.s us none Imt French heels 
could aclueve. Bakii.\.m lugol. Leg., House IVarnt- 

/>w, (.bai’iou.s me wliai an entrechat ! Oli, wliat a iMUind ! 

IBntreoomune, obs. form of I.\ti!;kco.m.mitne. 
t Entrecon'nte, V. Obs. in 5 entercounte. 
[Uad form of next.] intr. To run one again.si 
another ; to meet in opposition. 

14x3 1 ..vnG./Y 4 ;r. S<nvlev. 1.(11559)70 The .spycre.s tornyngc 
so swctely . . entercoiinled (o gcdcis in their circute aUiut 
the erth. X48X Caxton Myrr. n. x.xix. 122 The wynUc.s .. 
cntrccounte and mete in .soin place. 

t Elltrecou'nter, V. Obs, rare. [a. OF. cn- 
trecontrerx cf. Enter* pref. .and Counter 71.] 
intr. To set oneself in oppo.sitinn, cavil. 

.,* 5 S 3 T. Brokis Sei‘m. in P'v.rds A. 4 Af. (1849) VIII. 782 
Sir C-ookc fsaith he) it is your office to sec to pottage making 
..and not to controule Ooddes doctrine, neither to cnire* 
counter again.st holy writte. 

Entreoourae, obs. form of Intercourse. 
Entrede, obs. form of Entreat. 

Ii Entree i ahtr^). Also y eiitr 6 . [Fr. : for the 
earlier adoption of the word see Entry.] 
vl* a. Tiic action or manner of entering, b. 
The privilege or right of entrance ; admission. 

a. x’fin Cotvpr.R Let, 5 Inn., My public entree therefore 
IS not far distant. 1803 Mar. KiiOEwouTn Tales 4 Ntnr. 

1 V . 1 1532) 326 Nothing could lie more awkward , .than our 
entree. 18U \V. R, Carlrs Jd/e Corea iii. 28 Women have 
the right of entrdc everywhere. 

b. 1786 Lounger (1787) II. 243, 1 was the only (>t‘rson to 


whom she gave the constant entree Into her houdotr. 1807 
Lyiton Felhemt xxiii. My Mother's introductions had pro- 
cured me the entree of the best Frendh houses., 

2. Cookery. A * made dish served WtM-een the 
flsh and the joint. (Littre explains entrhi as ‘ mets 
qui se servent au coiiimencemont dii lepas’.) 

x8So TiiACKiuKAV Pendcunis xxiii. Two little entrees of 
sweetbread and chicken. x88o Sir H. I'iiomI'Son Pood hr 
P'eeding 84 family dinner may. .consist of sr^up, fish, 
entrdc, roast and sweet. 

3. Music, t a. ‘A small piece of music in slow 

4 -4 time, with the rhythm of a mafeh, and usually 
coniainiijg two bars, each rtpeated*’ b. 

‘ The opening piece (after the overture) of an 
ojXTA or ballet* t(irove J^ict. Mas. s. v.). 

t Elltr6|r6lit. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. entre^^ent^ f. 
entre among people.] Social intercourse. 

1651 J. Donkk Jr. in .Matlunves' PCug. Lett, To Kdr., 

[ Letter- wiitingl is the Kntrcgcnt of absent J’ersons. 1730 
CiiEHTERK. /.c//. (1774) 1 . 549 Your chit-chat or entregent 
with them. 

Entremedle, obs. form of lNTKKMEi>r>i.E. 
t Entrome'dly, a. Obs. rare~ ^. [ad. OFr. 
entrcmcsle intermixed : cf. mediitc.'\ Inti rmixed. 

ri430 Lyug. MS. Soc. Autiq. 134. 14 (Hnlliw.) So cn- 
trumcdly hy succcssiouu Of bullic was the gencracioun. 

i E'ntremeBB. Obs. ^ l* imns : 4 exitremass, 
-mces, -mo«(80, entermewa, eutyrmes, 5 en- 
termes, -mla, 7-8 ontremo.s.s. [a. OFr. entrevds 
(mod.F. entremets ; see next), f. entre between f 
mh 1 mod.F. mets') course of viands:— L. missttm 
something sent or plncmi.] Sonu.tliing served 
between the couri-es at a Lanquet ; also //);''. 

13^ Aycub. 56 And htiaiinc he mes hyc}i y-couic on eflcr 
jift oper : i>nnnc byel> |h* bnrdcs and be. trufii s nor rntrrmes. 
137s Barbour /*V/av XVI. 4.S7 Thai iiad anc fcllounc entre* 
muss. CX400 Maunolv. x.\xi. ‘13391 3‘.<9 In slcde uf entre 
messe, ur a snkkarkc. r- X430 LviiG. Bin/ms v. .\xv. (1554) 
138 a. Thus can this lady. . Her elUcriitis furlli serue. c 1450 
Bp Gnme/est's Housch. Slat, in Bahees Bk. 329 t.'om- 
iiiaunrd 30 hat youre dysshe l»e welle f^Ilyd and liepid, :ind 
iiaiiiely of CMiterines. r- iafio Ros La Belle Dante 156 in 
/W. Ret. ^ L. Poems 57 For lo jugc his ruful sciiihlancc, 
god wotc it w.as a piteous entemes j? reoii cnremics|, xfrjn 
AIawvki.i. Reh. i rans/b. f. ijo'I'he Kntrumes.st-s shall be of 
a Fanaticks Giblets. X708 Mortimer Husb. (ed. «) I. 444 
Tlietrtie Chaid used in pottages and Kiure-me.sses. 

Entremet, var. of Entkbmktk, Obs. 

II Entremets (Uhtr’inf . pi. Also 5 entre* 
motes. [mod.Fr. ; see Entrkmrss.] 

1. Side dishes. 

*475 Cax ion ^asoH ii90fthcnictcsand cnlrcinctes. . I will 
niake^ no nicnciori. 1736 Connoisseur No. J37 11774) IV. 
240 rhe duty adjusting the entremets. x8ao T. JVlirciiici.t. 
AristoAh. L 207 Soup piquant .and entremets. 1833 Mar- 
KYAT P, .Sim file xxxii, First and second course entremets, 
t b. UsL<l as sing. Obs-. rare. 

•739 Common Sense II. 13 It is. .easy to distinguish, .the 
puny Sou of a coinpotind luilremels from the lusty Off- 
spring of Beef and Pudding. 

2. Antiq. A spectacular entertainment iK'tween 
the courses of a banquet. 

1863 Kirk Chas, Bold I. 88 To these exhibitions — entre* 
mcis .as they were called. 

Entrench, intrench (cn>, inrrc-nr\ Also 
7 entrensh. [f. lix- 1, In- -f Trench sb. and v. 

^ form intrench is that favoured by ni'ul. Diets., but 
in recent use entrenth st:ems lo be more frequent.] 

1, trans. {^Mil.) To place within a trench ; to 
surround or fortify (a post, army, town, etc.) with 
trenches. Also reft. 

a. 1563 GouiiNc C-rsaroo^ They shoulde be as good as 
entrenched. X629 .S'hertogenbosh 47 Die tbiucrnour. .pro- 
pounding that the VucluVren wall should be entrenched. 
x^3 L'romwkll /. er//. ii Sept., The Enemy hath entrenchcil 
himself over against Hull. 1^3 Mem, Cat, rrfkeley iv. 34 
One .side covered by a Hill, which was nut enlrenclied. 
1783 Wai.son Philifi /// (i 839> 3i Giving ibern instructions 
to entrench thciiLselvcs at the vilmge of Hervorden. 18x3 
Wi?i.i.iNtiTuN in Gurw. //«/. XL 177 A camp wliii.h they 
Imd .strongly entrenched. 1845 S Ai-.stin Rankes Hist. 
Rif. J 1 . 353 They might entrench themselves opposite to 
the enemy. 1873 Dixon Ttoo Oueeus 1 . i. i. 3 'I'hey lay 
entrenched along the Khro. 

p. xsss ICiiKN Deemies JV. lud. i. in. i.Arb.) 78 Open 
g.-irdeiis, not intrenched with dykes. 1603 Knullks Hist. 
Turks 303 Mustapha intrenched bi.s army vimn the 
rising of a hill. 1757 Bcrkk Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
1808 X. 409 Here he found the eiunny strongly intrenched. 
x8zo WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disfi. VL 39 It migiit be ad- 
yaritagcuus to intrench one or more poMlions. 1864 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 21 Sept., They retire, and intrench themselves 
soinewhcre else. 

b. ahsol. 

* 1^3 T. Stockkr CiV'. fVarrex Loxtv Conntr. IT. 49 This 
nij^it, likewise, the Knemic beganne to cntrcnchc in Isscene 
waie. 1^90 Makixiwk 2miPf. Tamburl. iii. iii, Rai.sc mounts, 
batter, intrench, and uiulerminc. x6«3 Bingham XenopkoH 
31 Hee is intrenching or raising a wsall somewhere to blocke 
vp our way. 1769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (178O) I. 461 Ciesar 
. .began to entrench also behind him. 

2 . iransf. and^^. 

o xi^ MARr.owK & Nashk Dfdo 1, i. Finding i^.olus 
cnucnch^ with storms. 1609 Holland Amm, Manet, xxiv. 
ii. 242 The same [strongholdl entrenched, as it were nliout 
with the course of the river. 1849 Sklurn I.mos Png. 11. 

A^iiist this danger h« entrenches himself man 
Act of Parliament. X73a Bkrkklky Alciphr. iv. § 3 En* 
trenched within tradition, cnstoni, authority, and law. x866 
G. Macdonald Jinn. Q. Neighb. xxxii. (1878)553 Still keep- 


(i-'iafis Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 557 F.fiiiiutt^ ejJithinmm, 
fordtwh.j x^5 Lloyd Treas. Health v, Take violent . . 
time, and epitliinie, ana ^n. x8«x Burton / 4 «af. Mel. 
II. iv. I. V, Thyme and Epithyme, Hops, Scolopendria, 
Fumitory, xyas Bradlky Bam. Diet. 8.v. Sasei/rage^ Ihe 
second is Branch’d and like ICpithyme. 

Epithymstic (c:pi||;im<!:‘tik), a. Also 7 opi' 
thumetik(e, 9 -io. [ad. Cr. imBvfjitjrttc-vSf f. intfiv- 
fiftir to de.sire, f. iiri upon -k SOftbs soul, appetite.] 
Connected with tiesirc or appetite. 

1631 R. H. Arraigum. What* Creature xiii. ^ i. 175 No 
fiicnity of the Soule so represents God.s Infinitie, ns that 
which Philosophy culls Epithumclike; the burning appetite, 
or desire of the Soule. i8aa T. Taylor Apuleius 357 Re* 
c(;t>taclc$ of the cpithymetic part. x88jj J. Martineai/ 
y:th. Theory 1 . 77 'Fhc lowest tor epiihumeiici part of human 
nature. 

Hence + flplthynia’tlcal, < 1 . Obs. in same sense. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. i 13. 267 By the 
girdle the heart and part.s which God requires are devided 
iVoin the inferiour and cpithuineticall organs. 1847 in 
Craig. 

t Bpl’thyiny, Obs. rare- \ [ad. Gr. iiri^w/xia 
dfgirc.] Desire ; lust. 

z6oo Tourneur Trans/. Met. xxxviii, Pan, tluit was onco 
a i:lccre Epitimie, Is now transform’d lo hot Epithymie. 

EpitiniBBis (e^piitim/'sis'. [a. Gr. imrifSTjats. 
f. Imrttihfiv to rebuke.] Castigation, censure. 

167^1706 in Piiir.i.irs. i7ai-x8oo in Baii.ky. 

tJSpl’timy. Obs. rare-'. 

x6oo (.Sec F.mtuymv. J 

t E’pitoge. G/w.“» [a. Fr. JpHoge. atl. L. epi- 
togium. f. Tir. irri + loga the Komnn upper g.ar- 
iiient.] * A Cassock, or long Cat mont worn loose 
over other Appared, the habit of a Gradual in 
tlic Llniversity’ (7/o.fsogr.). 

1656-81 in Bu^unt. 1692 in Coi.i- s. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 

F Epi*tomate. 7.’. Obs. [f. L. opUomdt- ppl. 

stem of epitomd-rc to abridge, f. epitome i sec 
P:I*1T0.MR.] FR1 T(iM1ZK. 

XTOR W. Wotton ill P.velyn s .bV;//. ('1857) III. 384 His 
work.s have been «piioinutcd by Mr. Buliuu after a sort. 

Epi:toma*tic, a. rare. [Bndly f. Euitom-k, 
after symptomaik, etc.] rertaining to, or of the 
nature ol, an cpilome. 

t 86 o Wksicoi t Introd. Study Gosfi. vi. (1881) 331 *tot, , 
Tliii .siylc : vv. 9-20 arc epilonuiiic, and wholly alien froni 
S. Mark'.s general manner. 

Epitomator (fpi’lonu'bt.^i). [agent-n. f. 1.. 
epitomdre: see EpitomatK.] One who writes an 
epitome of a larger work. 

x6sx Bi'. R. Moi niagu Diairilne I dare not utterly 
tbertdorc coiidemne Kpitoinators. iBox Month. Alag. XI 1 . 
574 ’l o clc-anse the. Augean stable of aucient chronology !•« 
not the proper olfu-ts of an epitomator. i860 Wi..sni»ii 
Introd. Study Cos/, vti. (cd. 5) 3O7 ^b'llk was regmde.l 
as a mere epitomator of the other synopti-Ts. 1875 losn 
Gaius I. comm. ed. «> 113 'I'he cpitomuior of Gams. 

as if ad. L. ^cplfomdlnrius.] (.’haraetcri/ecl by 
epitomizing ; having the character of an epitome. 

x 86 o Wk.stcott Introd, Study Go.\fi. vii. (ed. 5) I’ho 
erroneous views c.:>mnioiily held as lo the cpiloinuiory ti.'i- 
lure of St, M.ark's (io.spel. 


Epitome (/pi tbmO, sb. Also 7 -S epitomy, 
6 epitoznio, 6 aphet. (V hiimoroitsly) pitoniio. 
[a. \ .. epitome, a. Gr. Imropi-q. f- liriritivnv {n make 
an incision into, .abiidge, K <iri upon -t- t^/ikciv to 
cut.] 

1. A brief statement of the chief points in a 
literary work ; an abridgement, abstraet. 

1529 Friiti Antithesis 21:9 A little treatise, after the 
m.-imier of an epitome, and short rehearsal of all things 
thill .'ire examined ni<Jic diligently in the aforesaid book. 
•534 bo. Bi'RNKrs liohl, Bk. , 1 /. .■iuret. 11546) B v. h, The 
wiytynges of theim . . seinethc rather cpiionics, than his- 
tones. 1589 ‘ Mari'Rkl.’ Hay any Work 35, I haiie onely 
jmblishcd n Pi.silc, and a Pitomie. x6ia Drayton's Pnly^ 
o/b.A iij, The r«mmon printed Chronirle. .is indeed hut an 
F.pitomc or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine, 1698 
Fkyf.k Ace. E. India 4 P- in Phil, Trans. XX. J47 I is 
very difficult to give an Abstract or fc'pilomy of them. 1751 
loHN.soN Rambler No. 145^12 Some delight in abstracts 
and epitomes, a iBzm Shei.!.kv Ess. Def. Poetry ^Camelot 
ed.) 9 Epitomes h.avc been called the moths of just hi.story ; 
they cat out the poetry of it. 1856 Macaulay Biog.^^xBirj) 
68 In general nothing is less attractive than .an epitome ; 
but the epitomes of Goldsmith . . are always amusing. 

b. A summary or conilensed account of any- 
thing ; a comjiendium of a subject, 

i6ai ScLATER Tytkes (i623t 183 'I’his age is strangely in 
loue with Epitomees, if faith it .selfc .shall beo drawne to 
her compendium, 164$ W. Ball .Sphere Cotd. 12 Magntt 
Charta . . is . . .-in Abridgement or K.puonjc of the liberties 
and rights of the Subjects of Flngland. r x665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Ctd. ttutehinsoH ixBsO) '24 lo miwiwr 
his virtues is to give an epitome of his life* * 7 “® Morgan 
Algiers 1 . Pref. 24 The Introtludion or Epitome of the 
Country I treat of. . is a mere work of Supererogation, 1755 
A/em. Cnpt. P. Drake To Rdr., It may not be improper 
to furnish tlie Reader with an Epitomy of that Charatwr. 
zWs Vroool .Short Stud. IV. i. iii. 36 The articles in the 
text arc an epitome of those which tnc Church found inottl 
objectionable. ^ , , 

2. trans/ Something that forms a condensed 
record or representation * in miniature . 

1607 Smaks. Cor. V. ill 67 This is a poore Epitome^ 
yours, Which by th’ interpretation of full time, May shew 
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pple. of f. inter between -i- pdnhe to 

place.] 

1 , Temporary deposit of goods, provisions, elc.j 
chiedy toner . a storehonse or assemblage of store- 
houses for temporary deposit. Also fig, 

lyif C. Krhus Brit, Merck, 1 . Pref. 25 A place of Entre- 
Port for the Depository of thoir Goud&. tySa PowMAi.t 
Aniitf. 68 The people . . settled . . m^ny entrepots, and out- 
distant factories. s8os PcAvrAia /ituetr,' Hutton, Tk, 36;$ 
ft may have . . served for an entrepot, as it were, where 
those debris were deposited. i8ir wkij.incton in Gurw. 
Dis/i, V in. 410 Their [the troops'] surplus means of tr.'ins* 
port might be applied. . to form an cntrcpCt at a convenient 
distance. >871 Mainr VilL Commurt. vi. 197 The mcrdiiuit 
. . carries his good.s from the place of production, stores 
them in IotaI ontrepdts. 

2 . A commercial centre ; a place to which 
goods are brought for distribution to various p.arts 
of the world. Also attrih.y as in entrepM-trade, 

»7S8,Chkstksf. Lett, (170a) IV. ri8 The place where you 
are now i.H the great entrepot of husine.ss. i8ts Rxammer 
19 Oe:t. 658/3 Moscow is the entrepot and Europe. 

x866 Kogeks Agric. Prices I. axiv. 607 The mo.st import- 
ant entrepot of the herring fishery was Yarmouth in Norfolk. 
1883 Pali Mall G. 5 Apr. a/i A diversion from our entrepfit 
irade. 

8. A mart or place where goods are received 
and deposited, free of duty, for exportation to 
another port or country. 

i Entreprei'gnant, a. Oh, rare. [a. F. 
entrepreignant, obs. form of pr. pple. of tntre- 
pretikre to undertake.] Knterprisiiig. 

c Z475 Parfenay 3504 A ful good knight . . wurthy, Entre* 
preignant, coragious, and hardy. Jhief. 5073, 5355. 

II Entreprenenr (antr’pr^idr). [Fr. : sec 
next.] a. The director or manager of a public 
musical institution, b. One who ‘ gets up ’ enter- 
tainments, esp. musical jierformances. 

1878 G ROVK D/ct. Mas. 1 . io.| Concerts were .started by . . 
a w«:IMoiown entrepreneur of the day. iflBa Mnsicttl Times 
I Feb. 108 I Mr. .. begs to inform Frojectors of Concerts, 
.Secreturic*) of Institutions, and J'^iUreprcncurs gem-.iully. 

i* Entreprenour. Oh. In 5 enterpronour, 
entreprennoure. [ad. F. entrepreneur ^ .'igcnt-n. 
f. enlrtprendre to undertake.] One viho uiidcr- 
lakcs ; a manager, controller ; champion. 

M7fll Noblesse. (1860) 64 That most noble centoure 
Publius Dedus, so hnrdic an entreprennoure In the baiailc. 
1483 (..'axtom Chat. (it. 166 Rychard went to fore as chycf 
enterprenour. 

t Bntre-presaed, ///. fl. Oh, rare -^, ('riic 
original has fraposla^ interposed, placed between.) 

Earl Monmoijtic tr. Uiondi's^ Hist. Ch, IVanrs 
Pugt. IV. V. 134 Tho,se of Rhoan, having made tlicm.sclvos 
masters of two towres \tnisprinieil towucsj by whose entre- 
pressed curtain they might give him entry. 

t EntreprO'che, V. Oh. rare-K [as if a. 
I*. *enlreproeke-rj f, cut re betsveen + proche near. 
(T. Fr. approchcr AmiOACH.] inly. To approach 
one another. 

i- X475 Partcuay Wlien enlrcprochcd thy.s huge hostes 
to. 

II Entresalle (ahtFsal). [Fr. entrcsalk,- f. 
enlre between + salle room.] An anterotun. 

1884 Health E.vhib. V.atnl. 48/2 The ahovo Ifiirniturc] ar- 
rangeil to show a .s.alon and entre.sallc, coinplelvly furnished. 

t Entresalue'r V. Oh, Also 5 eutresalowce. 
[a. OF. enlresaliie-r^ f. enlre (see P^NTJint-) + salner 
to salute.] trans. To greet or .salute mutually. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. ii. vi. ^6 Olyfauntes . . bowc ihvlr j 
heudes that one to that other lyke ns they cntrcsalewed eclic 
other. 1491 — Vitas Pntr. (W, de W. 1495) 11. 269 a/a After 
th.-il they were entrc.saluerl. 

t E'ntresign. oh, rare. Also 5 entre- 
87gn(e. [a. OF. entreseigne sign, mark, f. enlre 
(sec Kntbu-) + seigne (mod.F. signe) L. signum.^ 

A sign or token ; esp. a badge on a knight’.s armour. 

14B0, Caxtom OvMs Mel. XI. xxi, To cyue her [.Alcyone | | 
«ntre.signc!i, by whyche she may sec apcrtiy the nawfruge and 
pcryll of her liusbondc, 14^ Fnytes 0/ A. iv. xv. 27.1 

The lordes in a batayllc myghlbe knowcii byhi.Harme.s and 
cntrcsygne.s. 

!| Entresol (e-ntojspl, Fr. ahtr’spl)* Also 8 en- 
tresole, euteraolo, 9 iuteraole.] [Fr. ; f. entre 
between + sol the ground.] A low story placed 
between the Aground floor’ and the 'first floor’ 
of a building ; sometimc.s so contrived as to ap- 
pear externally part of the former ; a mezzanine 
story. Also altrib, t 

vtxx R. Nf.vk BuiUers Did. (ed. 3) Rniresole, sometimes 
cilVd Mezanitie, is a kind of little Story, contrived occa- 
•sionally at the top of the first Story, for the coiiveiiiency of 
a Ward-robe, etc. 1789 P. .Smvtii tr. AlUrich's Archit.ixZiZ) 
140 The Rsser rooms have entersoles with winding stuir- 
casen leading to them. 1893 Niciiol.son Prnd, Builder 438 
In this case, the upper story is termed a mezzanine or inter- 
sole. 1848 Thackemv FVii*. Fair xxxvi. (1853) 3*^5 They 
could take the premier now, instead of the little entresol of 
^e Hotel which they occupied. 1864 Leeds Mercury 15 
Nov., The inhabitants, .on the l)ordersof the Arno hastened 
to remove their valiiahtes from the ground floors and even 
entresols. 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 17 June 4/z A small 
hack room on tne entresol floor of Palace-chambers. 

tEll‘tr0g8(6. Chiefly Sc. Oh. AUo 6-7 
entres, 6 enterea, intros, [app. irregularly f. 
Khtjcu V, + -IC8S, after duress, largess.] ~ E»- 
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TRANi^B, Entry, in certain senses, a. The oppor- 
tunity, right, or permission to .enter, b. A means 
or place of entering, o. Entrance, initiation into 
a subject. ^ 

c S47> Hknryson Mor, Fab, 9 Of which the entresse was 
not hie nor bmde. 1909 Hawes Past, Pleas. ( 184^) 16 Into 
the toure for to have an iiitres. IbuL xxiv. 109 The cres 
are but nn intres To contmyn wytte. — - Joyful Medit, 4 
As in this arte having small intres, But for to lerne is all 
injii apptaire. X5S9 IIohman Vulg. 355 Yf ye sinnde lo 
thymic : ye gene entrc.s.se to your enneiiiies. 1560-78 Bk. 
Discip. Ch, .Scot, (1621) 41 And to Imve some eiitrvs in the 
first rudinient.s of 0 .ammer. e 1565 Linue.< 3 AV (PitscoUie) 
Chron. .Scot. (1728) 3 The Chancellor . . gave her Entress to 
visit her young Son. a 157* K.mux H/st. Kef. Wks. 1846^ I. 
17 Vet is it the entress unto etemall lyif. t6oo Ctnorids 
toHspir. in Harl. Misc. (hfalh.) II. 345 The double dorr 
. . did hycle them . . halfc an houre . . liefore they couldc 
get it broken and h.*tve entresse. a 1657 J* Balfouk 
Ann. -Scotl. (i824-5> 1 1 , 187 NobiUtcy tiiid caualleros striuing 
t^ett entre.s.se to .see the ceretiioney. 

Entresse, var. of Intkhfss, Oh., interest. 
tEntre^ta. Oh. rare-K [a. OF. <*w/rdt ;7 ad- 
hesive plaster.] A plaster. 

C1440 MS. Line. Med. f. 302 (H.alliw.) It sal .. hele it 
withowtteiie any cntretc, hot new it cvene and iiiornc. 

tEntri'k6| oh. a ho 5-6 entryke, (6 
entriek), 5 intriko. [a. OF. enfrit/u-er, in- 
triguer Pr. cut near, intriear, ad. It. inbicare, 
var. of inlHgare (see iNTRfCi’B) L. intrudre^ f. 
in ill + /ri(se quirks, tricks. Cf- Intuicatb, Ix- 

TRK.MJK, 

la Ital. intrigare (see iNiumcKt is the form of the inf. 
required by phonetic law; but in other parts of the vb. the 
fjrins iutricn, iutrica, etc. arc normal, ami the c was intro- 
duced into the inf. by analogy.! 

1 . trans. To entangle (a person), ensnare, be- 
guile. 

fX38o Wyclif Sel. IVhs. IT. 421 To dispenci* and assoile 
men of .synnes, |iat hen entrikid wih sich rilis. <: 1381 
Chaccf.r Pari. Foules 403 llui which of 30W, that lom* 
mn.st cntrikytli. 1430 Lvik;. Chron. /Vrij' Prol., His misty 
.sficchc . . intriketh readers that it see. 1496 Dh'cs St Poup. 
(W. dc W.) Ii. 91/1 Moebe of my nacyon is eiitrykcd and 
hlcnte with such faiitasycs. 1530 Palsok. 538/2 He that 
his cntryketi with wordiy busynesse is nat mr.to to be a 
.studyent. 1545 Udali. lirasnt. Par. (1548) Luke x\. 34 In 
case the iyc of thy bodyc be corrupted . . then .shall all the 
whole bodyc be entricked. 

2 . To make (a sentence) entangled ; to compli- 
cMle, involve. 

*393 Gowkr Conf. I. 358 'lliat he the worde entriketh, 
'I'hat m.any a inun of him compleigneth. c <430 
TMn'S aSya His l.'lcor concuyle ..Nat enirykcd with no 
doublencssc. 1545 Udai.i. Erasm. Par. (1548' Lukevm. 99a, 
Entricked or wrapped in derke parable.s. 1549 CovFRt)A!.r. 
ibid. Rom. Argl., 'Die same |scntenc;e.sl are uftetymes, as a 
man mayc s.-iyc, ettlrikcd or entangled. 

Entrocnau (e*ntrilkal), a. [f. ExTHOCH-Ufi -(• 
-Ab.] roriaiuing to, or largely composed of, en- 
Iroclti. 

x87» Nicholson Patten f. 126 Crinuidal limestone or cn- 
(rodial marble. 

Entrochite (e*ntnlk:.»it). [f. an prec. + -rn..] 

EntrooIIUM. In motl. Diets. 

Ii Entrochns (e’ntrrlki/.s). Paheonl. PI. en- 
trochi. [mwl.L., f. Clr. CF in-kTpoxos wheel.] A 
name sometimes given to the whcel-likc plates (^f 
which certain crinoids are composed. 

1676 Bfaumont in Phil. 7 >««y. X I. 727 Most of the oval 
F.iitrochi grow trooked and twisting. 1755 Amokv Mcnt, 
(1769s The vault aiul w.alls arc decorated with cntn-jcbi arnl 
shells. 1794 Si’i.i.ivAN Vierw Nat. 1 . 488 I’hc entrothi and 
the relics of other 6.shcs. 

tEntroO'pf V. Oh. rare. In 7 entroup. [ad 
Fr. entrouper (.Cotgr.), f. en (see Mu - a troupe 
troop.] trans. To form into a troo]>, assemble. 

1609 tIoM.ANi* An/m. Marcel, xvi, xi. 73 ’J’hc horsi men 
strongly entrouped themselves. 

II Entromon, entropium (cntr^H'pii^m, -tMn). 

J^al/i. [niod.L., f. Gr. ivrpovri, related to ivrpintiv 
to turn inwards, f, iv in -H rperretF to turn.] In- 
version of the eyelid.*;. 

1873 H. Wai.ton /Vj. / ly/? 685 Idiopathic rntrouium is 
met with in^ three states. 1^8 T, IJRVANr Prad. Surg. I. 
344 Entropion signifle.s a rolling inwards of the whole lid, 
the whole row of lashes being completely turned tow.mis 
the eyeball. 

Entropjr (entn^pi). Physics, [f. Gr. rpon j 
transformation (lit. ‘turning’), after the analogy 
of F'xkiiov. First propo.scd by Clausius (1865^ 
in Ger. form entropie. 

Ciau.sius {Pogg. Ann. CXXV. 390% assuming funhistori- 
callyi the etymological .sense of energy to be ‘ work-contents’ 
{iverk.inhnl/), devised the term entropy as a corresponding 
designation for the 'transformation-contents' [yerwana- 
Inngsinhalt) of a sy.stem.] 

The name given to one of the quantitative ele- 
ments which determine the thermodynamic con- 
dition of a portion of matter- 

In Clausius _ sense, the entropy of a system is the measure 
of the unavailability of its thcnnal energy for conversion 
into mechanical work. A portion of matter at uniform 
temperature retains its entropy nnchanced so long as no 
heat passes to or from it, but if it -receives a quantity i/f 
heat without change of temperature, the entropy is increased 
by an amount equal to the ratio of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of the quantity of heat to the alxsolute measure of the 
temperature on the thermodynamic scale. The entropy of 


a system s* the sum of the entropies of its parts* and is 
always increased by any transport of iicat within the system.: 
hence 'the entropy of the universe tends to a maximum* 
((^lausiuK'. The term was first used in Eng. by Fwjf 
lait (see quot. i 368 *, who however pnipowd to use it hi 
a sense exai tly omto-sile to that of Cbusius. In this he 
was followed iwiih nn additional misunderstanding : sec 
quot. 1875) ^ Maxwell and others; but subsequently Tait 
and Maxwtdi reverted to the original definition, which is 
now generally accepted. 

1868 Tait Sketch ThermodyHamics 39 We shall, .use ihc 
excellent term Entropy in the uppusitc sense to th^t in 
which Clausius has employed it— viz., so that the F.ntrQpy 
of the Universe tend.s to zero. 187^ M axwi-i.l Th. Heat 
(ed. 4) 189 notey In former editions ot this book the meaning 
of the term Entropy as introduced by Clausius was eri'O* 
neously stated to be that part of the energy which cannot 
be converted into work. The bonk then prcx'ecded to use 
the term as equivalent lo the available energy . . In this 
edition 1 have cndcavourcdio use Entropy nccording to its 
original definition by Clausius. 1885 Wat.son & Oukrcrv 
Math. Th, Elccir, 4- Magn. I. 245 As in the working of a 
heat engine, the entropy of the system must he diminished 
by the process, that is, there must be equalisation of tem- 
perature. 

Entror (c-ntroj, -pa). /«?(». rare. [ad. AF. en- 
troury f. etilrer to cuter; sec -011.] One who 
makes legal entry. 

1865 N1CH01..H Britton II. 303 The voucher shall be from 
person to person . . of the persons naiiied . . in order up to 
the first di.sscisor, or other entror. 

t En'tron’ble, V, Oh. mre. Tn 5 ontrdwblo. 
[a. C)F. entroublc-ry f. en- (see F.x- * ) + /rtWVc* 
trouble.] tram. To render troubled. 

1475 Caxton Jason 86 b, Medea entrowbled at that time 
her may'll I eiie. 

Entrusion, obs. foim of iNTurauiN. 
Entrust, intrust (en-, intip st), v. [f. Ex- J 
+ Tkijht sb. 

^ The form intrust, though preferred in many recent Diets.. 
!.s now rare in actual use.] 

1 . trans. To invest with a trust ; lo confide a 
taf-k, on object of care to (.a person, etc.) ; to com- 
mission or employ in a manner implying confidence. 

a. t'onst. /o with inf.^ At for [:l purpose), in (a 
business) ; also simply. Oh. or arch. exc. in Law. 

a. itSoa CarilW Cortrunxll 82 b, 'I'hcy . . were wont 10 he eii- 
trustod, for ibc Subsidiary Cohort, or band of supply. 1646 
Sir 1 '. J^MOWNK Pseud. A/. 111. xi. 130 The Grifiiii . . doth . . 
well make out the primertivs of a (hinrdinii, or any person 
entrusted. 1665 Ct. Havcrr P. delta l atte's Vrav. K. 
India 31 The bi-st Advertisements .. argue that the King 
•Still enirtisis him. 1666 Fei'YS Diary{^lZ^^l IV. 108 The rc 
port wc rccinvcd from those entrusted m the flcctc to inform 
us. 1691 in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Cot. Ch. 11860 
I. vn. 4 The Archbishop of Canttrbiiry . . w.is wholly cii- 
ti iisied by the King and Court fur all Ei.r.lesiaslical affair.-. 
*759 Roukht.son Hist, ,Scot, 1 . 11. na The clergy were en 
ti listed bcraiisc they alone were properly qinilificd for the 
Inisf. i»3« J. 0 RANT Random Recoil, Ho. Lords \\\\. a9i> 
Earl Grey . . rntrusted his son-in-law in the execution of mj 
important n task. Z885 Laiu Re/. Q. Bench Div. XIV. v^■'^ 
The Attorney Cicnetal only . . was cntru.stcd by the consti- 
tution to sue for the King. 

p. 1649 Mii.ton A’/VfrFW. Wks. 1738 1.387 The (Jovcrmjr 
besought humbly to be excus’d, till he could send notice lo 
the I’arlamcnt who liad intrusted him. ri 1674 (xakkndon 
Hist. Reb. III. xii. 254 S' Beniatiiin Wright; who 

wtis itilruslcd by them to sollicitc at Aladrid for their P.-iss. 

b. Const, with (the charge or duty coirfidcd). 

a. i6sz Houhks 11. xx. 105 Monarchs, or As- 

seriiblic.s, entrusted with power. i 685 ^ SiiAinvia.i, .SV/#'. 
Alsatia v. Wks. 117-20) »ey Who are the l.'idies you have 
vritrnstcd me with, Ncdf 1748 t oy. i. iii. 26 A 

rarpenter, whom he entrusted with a large sum of money- 
1848 Macaulay Hisf. Lng. J I. 201 The oilier w.-is cnini.stijd 
with .til the mysteries of Tory diplomacy. 1879 M. Arvolu 
Porro iinum, ttfc. in Mixed Ess. i6t> New .. univer.sitiivs. 
oi^ht not to be entrusted with power to coiifer degrees. 

p. 167a Wii.KiNH Nat. Reiig. it. viii. iK.), 'I’hcy. .are care- 
ful lo improve the talents they arc intrusted witliall. 1848 
Mac aulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 541 lie . . w.'ls so little di.spo.sL‘d to 
iiilriisi them with political jiowcr that he thought them 
. unfit even to enjoy personal trecdom. 

2 . To confide ific care or di.spo.sal of (a thing 
or person), the execution of (a ta.sk) t wrV// a 
person. Also, to trust, commit the safety ol (one- 
self, one’s [troperty, etc.) to a thing. 

x6i8 Boi.ton Fhms 11. vi. ici(» Km rusting a part of their 
Army to Anpius Consiill. 1655-60 .Siani.fv Hist, Philos. 
(1701)75/2 His F.ither dying, k-ft him .. fourscore Minar, 
wliich lieing entrusted witli a FVirnd for Improvenienl, they 
miscarried. 17x5 Addr. in Loud. Gas. No, SJ 3 <V* ’ll**-* 
Business of the Canimis!iic)ii intrusted with us. Z7aa Dr 
Foe Cot. yack{iZ^o):ii An errand of loo much con.scqucuf c 
to be entrusted to a boy. 179* A need. W. Pitt 1 . xvii. 281 
The Defence of the isl.iiid was ciitnisled to a constitutiotml 
and well-disciplined militia. x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clxx, 
How we did entrust Futurity lo her I z868 Mii.man .SV. 
PauFs iii. 72 The temporalities of the see were entrusted to 
the Dean and Chapter. Mod. 1 should not like to entrust 
my safely to such a Imt ns that. 

ITence Entru sted ///. a. Entru sting vb/. sb. 
164a Dedar. Lords 4- Ordinance Land, it Apr. 3 
Such entrusted persons ns they shall appoint. z66o Milton 
Tree Commiv. 451 Having .. many Common wealths under 
one united and cntruiitcd Sov'ranty. a ryco Drydkn Charac. 
Good Parson Wks. 1B21 XI. 397 Intrusted riche.s to relieve 
the poor. z8x8 Keath Endytn. 1. 758 Then wherefore sully 
the entrusted gem Of high and noble life with thoughts 
.so sick ? 185Z G. S. Fabfb Many Mansions 309 The seat 
.of the F.Tllen Hierarch's Entrusted Dominion. Rl'.s- 

KiN in Palt Mall G. ao Sept. 4/a After twelve hundred 
years' entrusting of the Gospel to them (the clergy]. 
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Sntrnstnisnt (cntrz'*stinent). [f. Entrust v. 
+ -tfKNT.] I'he action of entrusting ; the fact of 
being cntrustetl. Formerly also, a position of trust ; 
a duty with which one is entrusted. 

1643 Hshi.k Fxt'nc 29 ’Tis but a power of ordinary 

entrusemont. ift57 J. C 1 *wdwin Triers l\ie<i 18 Ood hath 
called or advanced them to their respective eutriistments. 
1657 Pet r us in i,avtday's Lett. (i66^) A 3 b, I wish I had 
leisure to peruse the whole Packet, .but. . 1 cannot spare so 
much lime from my Intrustmcnt. 1877 Act 40 ff 41 Viet. 
c. 39 t 2 Where any person has been entrusted with, etc. . . 
any revocation of his entiustmeiit . . shall not afTect the 
title, etc. 

Sntry (e-ntri). Forms: 4-7 entre, 4*6 -ee, 
6-7 entii'ey, -ie, -yo, f» entery ('le^, 5- entry. 
[ME. enire{g, a. Fr. entrety corresp.to Pr. intrada^ 
i^p., Pg. en/mda, It. intrata r—liiLc L. infrdCa, f. 
intrdre (Fr, entrtr) to Enteu.] 

1 . The action of coming or going in; the coming 
of an actor) upon a stage; the entering into or 

invading (a country), etc. In phrases, To make 
\\ have') entry. Alsoyf^^ 
c 1330 K, bauNNE Chron, (lUio) 179 Now luxs R. entre, and 
Acres taken cs. <*1400 y^oaine 4 Cow. 9961 Als .Sir 
Ywainc made entre. 1473 Caxton ^6 (He) thoujEtht 

. .of what purfHios he nitghle make to hi-r his entree. 13^ 
CiHAi-ToN Chron. II. 773 The king of Knglandes entile, 
and inva.sioii>. 1S94T. fi. A(» PrhnaHti. Fr. Acad. 11. 517 
Their ontnion touching the hirih of suules, their eiitrie 
into the Dodic. *746-7 IliuiviiV Mcdit. (1818) ray No .-iclor 
on a stage . . can make a more regular entry, or a more 
punctual exit ! *833 HrR,s<:MEL Astron. viii. 258 'J'hc entry 
and egress <Jf the pluuet's center [across the sun's disc). 
1853 Kask Grinnell Evp. xiii. (18.5^1 09 Sin«:c onr entry 
into the ice. x866 Cuii.mp lianki»)^ x. 226 The /iiat entry 
of gold into the mint for coinage purpose:!. 
fig. *387 FLEMiNf:r<)«/.//<i/iiijtA<'rfllI. TSSii/RThenbegan 
RUCn an entric of acijuaintancc, knowledge?, love . . be- 
twixt them. AMi;s I Couuicrl>i. (Arb.) yy 'I'he first 

entrythercof(/.«'.of Tobacco t.TkingJ among vs. i^Temi-lk 
Ess. J.caro. Wks. 1731 I. 2r)7 Very soon after the Plniry of 
I.earning upon the .Scene of Chiistendom. 1833 CriAi.Mt.«s 
Const. Man '1835) I. iii. 155 Finds entry into the. mind. 

b. The ceremonial entrance (of a king, etc.). 

1334 I.a BCRNKR.S Colt lik. M. Aurel. <) vj, Thus 
this emperour adressed his entre with his capir.Tyncs. a 1714 
lluKNET (hun Time (1766) 1 . 27 llis entry and coron.itioii 
were managed with such iiiagnificcncc that the country 
suffered much for it. *843 S. Austin Rankes Hist. Re/. 
III. 261 Their solemn entry into the imperial city. 

1 0. The action of boarding la ship). Obs. 

*391 Rai.kigm Last^ Eight Rn*. i^Arb.) 21 To make any 
more assaults or entries. 

td. ?The paying of formal vi.sita, 'making 
call.4’. Obs. rare. 

1755 T. j\.MOHY Mem. (176.7) I. 219 She can even pass the 
Sunday evenings away ut curds and in visiting, and waste 
at play .Tnd entry the hours of the sacred day. Ibid. II. 81 
i'hey renounced custom uml false notions, ine propensities 
and entrie;!, the noise and .splendor of tlie world. 

2 . J.aw. a. The actual taking possession of 
lands or tenements, by entering or setting foot on 
the same. 


149Z Act 7 f/en. ^ 7 /, c. ifi $ r 'rhentre, season and pos- 
session of y..>ur seidSuhgiet . . into all the premisses 1340 
— 32 J/eu. ytlly c. 2 S 7 No ,, })crsun .. shall .. inaintein 
any ..writ olfj eniry v|K.m di...sca!,oii done to .any of his 
auiiceslors. a i 6 a 6 K At:oN , 1 /n.r. 4 l.'ses Com. f.aw 23 
Where a man findeth a piece of land that no other pos- 
sesseth . . and he that so tindeth it doth enli:r, this entry 
gaineth a properly. 174a Fiki.dino yos. Andrews i, xii, 
He’d w.arrant he soon sulTerei .1 a recovery by writ of entry. 
1817-8 CouuKTT Rcsid. U. .S. (i 8-.:2) 271 Mr. Hirkbcck in- 
forms me he has made entry of a large tract of lam!. 1866 
Kino.<!U.i:y Jlermv. 1 . xvi. 298, I advise you ics a friend not 
to make entry on tho.se lands. 

. b. One of the acts essential to euinpletc the 
offence of burglary. 

1769 Rlackstone Comm. IV’. 227 As fur the Iburglaiious] 
entry, any the least degree of it, wiih any part of the body, 
or with an instrument held in the hand, is suflicieui ; as, to 
step over the threshold. 

ta a. A dance introduced between the parts of 
an entertainment ; an interlude. Cf. Fr. entree or 
entree de ballet { Littrd). b. Music. - liNTiifiE 3. 

*63* EvKf.VN Mem. (1857) 1 . 276 A masque at (Tourt, where 
the French K-ing in jierson danced five entries. 1673 .Shad- 
WKLi. Psychs i. Wk. 4 . 1720 II. 16 Then an Entry danc'd by 
four .SyJ van-s. 17x8 R . North Memoirs Mush /f- ( i S46) 1 02 
The Entrys of liaptbit ever w'cre and will be valued a.s mo.st 
stately luitl complcat harmony. 

+ 4 . iransf. a. 7 'he entering upon an office ; the 
accession of a sovereign. 0. The becoming a 
member of an institution. Obs. 

eijfio WvcLiK Eel. IVks. 111. 310 For synionye don in 
here entre. » 3»9 in Eng. Gilds (xijo) nrj To make y" paif- 
ment of his cuucnaiins fur his entre. c 1500 Btinvbot s Test. 
4S in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 94 Of so grete revercu.s werre the 
universities, 'I’liat men toko entrie kiielyn^ on their knees. 
1376 ThanksgisK in Liturg. Sent. Q. Edtz. 11847; 548 I’he 
day of the Queens Majesty.s entry to her reign. 

1 5 . The right or oppoitlinity of entering ; ad- 
mission, Entuanck. Obs. 

a i3po Cursor M. <3079 lP|u king kte haf fre entre. 
Cijn^Ctfsrdg A) 1884 I’he galycH .. h.id lUgh won entrie. 
C1330 R. Bmunnc Chron. (18101 372 Now hia )k: Raliol a 
stouride lorn issu & entre. 1377 Pt. B. xi. 118 

I’anne may alle Cristene come . . and cicyine |icre entre. *49* 
Caxtun Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. ijilh/a, The entre 
of the cyte of Athenes forsayd wa» grlij^ted unto byrn. 
*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 15 a, Yet shall hee have free 
ytiree, egressw, and regressc in the same hou.se. *6*5 CHAr* 


MAH Odjfss. 1. 191 In ihU discouiHe, he fir^t saw Pallas 
stand ins. Unbidden entry. 

t 6. The coming in (of a period of time) ; the 
entrance upon (a journey, work, etc.). Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M, 13259 To naxoreth he went again . .Tua 
dais in auciril entre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2248 Wliat proffet 
any prowes with a prowde entre. To begyn, any goode, on 
aground febill. CX430 Merlin xiii. 191 A-boule the entre 
of may. 1333 Gartunkk in Strype EccL Mem. I. xxx. 212, 

1 required your advice in mine entry and beginning thereof. 
*568 Grafton Chron. II. 618 When the Duke of Vorke 
had thus framed the entry into h^'s lung emended jorney. 
1367 Haruumjn England 11. vi. (18771 i. ift6 Some making 
tlicir entric [at supper] with cgs. 1631^-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 555/2 Nut to stay longer in the entry. 

t b. 'I’he preface or oj)ening words (of a book, 
etc.). Obs. 

Z340 Hamfoi.r Pr. CoHsc. 369 Allc )mt byfor es wr>’ten. . 
Es Ixit als an entre of bis buk. i^z Siunky Apd. Poetrie. 

• Arb.) 52 The Poet . . for hys entry, callclh the . . Muses to 
inspire into him a gootl inuention. *659 Pkamson Creed 
(1839) 225 And thus even in the entry of the Article wc 
meet with the incarnation. 

7 . concr. Th.Tt by which anyplace open or closed 
is entered ; a door ; a gate ; an .approach or passage 
to a country, etc. ; the mouth of a river. In a 
dwelling, an entraiice-hall ; lobby. Also 
1297 R. GLour. 11724) 158 Bute entre on ber nys, And 
bat ys vp on harde lochcs. *340-70 Alisauuder i)o 3 En- 
forced were be entres with egre men fclc. c 1430 Pallad. 
on Hush. 1. 1059 Her [t!ie hive's] entre tournc it faire u})on I 
the southc. 1333 Coverdalk Acts xH. 14 .She opened 
not the entrye for ghidncs. i^Bo Noktii Plutarch ^1676) 669 
It was a passage and eiilrey into the Cuuiitrey of l..acunia. 
*598 1600 Hakluyt Voy.. At the entrie of which riiier 
he stayed his course. t&)S Shaks. Mach. ii. ii. 66, I hearc 
a knocking at the South entry, a 1651 Hromk En^. Moor 
11. ii, Her's a letter thrown into the entry. 1737 .S\vii-T 
Descr. Mornings Prepar’tl to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
i8a6 T. J. Wharton \\\Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1 . 156 He tells 
truly who signed tliat paiK^r in the entry or porch. 
fig. 1340 ilAMt’OLii Pr. CoHsc. 1763 es entre and way 
. .Til lyf or ilctl. c 1386 Chaucer Metibeus ? 73 Werie at 
his bygynnyng hath so greet an entre and so large, tli.it 
every w'ight may entre. a 1430 Knt.dtla Imr 14 JHuinilitc 
is the fiirst entre and we.y of frenship. 1570 Bili.incsi.ky 
Euclid Xr. Inti'ixl. 313 The first booke was a ground, and 
a neccitsarye entrye to all the rest following. 1835 O. W. 
Holmes IWms lyi Gone, like tenants that quit without 
wariung, Down the back entry of lime. 

A .sense ‘innermost pari, sanctuary’ h4as been 
crroncou.sly inferred from Ihc following passage, 
in which Chaucer confuses 1 ... adytum with aditus. 

r 1374 CiiAt'CKR Hoeth. 11. i. 30 Sentences, .drawen oute of 
inyno. entre, bat is to scyne oiit of inyn infornnacioun. 

b. iransf. A passage between houses, whether 
or not leading to an open space beyond ; an alley. 
Now only dial, f Also, an avenue, approach to 
a house {obs.). 

rz4M Destr, Troy 1600 All maistcr men imk on mulde 
dwelli.s, Oticsily enabic in entris abouie. 163a IIeywood 
\'.mi Pt. Iron Age in. Wks. 1874 III. 39T I’hroiigh many a 
corner and blind entries mouth, a 16^ W. W 11 aiV.i.y Proto- 
types L xxi. ( 1640) 260 A dark entric leading to the gluriou.s 
p.al.arc of glory. *692 Phillips Li/e Milton xx, A pretty 
(.'iTidcn Ilou.se.. at tnc end of an Entry. 179a Wolcott 
(P. Pind.ar) Kien /.r>«^ Wks. 1812 III. 155 The souls 
(if many Kings are vulgar Entries. . A long, dark, dangerous, 
dreary Way, past finding. <866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. i. 
129 A chimney-sweep, .has Wen established for years in one 
of I he murky cntrie.s. MmI. The entrance to these houses 
|in Birmingham] is not in the front which faces the street, 
but in the ‘entry’ [1. e, pa.ssagc common to two adjoining 
houses 1. 

C. J/uHtmjr. (See quots.) 

1630 I. Tayixir (Water IM U'ks. 1. 93/1 For witat Necro- 
mantickc spells arc, Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entryes. 
ijaj BnAOi.KY Eofn. Diet. .s.v. Hart. I^^t him drew into 
(.overt as he pa.sses observing the si/e of entries. 1774 
Golusm. Hat. Hist. (1862) I. 11. v. 325 When a deer lues 
ssed into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his Inilk may 
guessed, it is called an entry, 
d. Mining. (See quot.) 

i88z Raymono Mining Gloss.. Entry, an adit. Applied 
to the main gangway in some coal mines. 

•f 8. A room or house into which one enters to 
lodge ; a lodging, hoslcl. Ohs. cxc. Hist. 

*544 Late Exp. Scott, in Arb. Gartter^ 1 . 125 Upon the 
approachment of the men to their entries. 165a Sir W. 
Hamii.ton Discuss. 412 All scholars .should be members of 
some College, Hall or F.ntiy. <864 Burton .Scot Ahr. I. 

V. 258 Ofllieer.s of the collegiate institutions — colleges, halls, 
inn.s, and entricti. 

0 . The action of entering or regi.stering soinc' 
thing in a li.st, record, account-book, elc. Also 
concr. a statement, etc. entered upon a record; 
an ‘ item * in a list or an account-book. 

*333 Grimaldr Cicero's OJfices in. (1558) 163 The enterics 
anoponnishments of the censors declare as much. xji6a 
Act s Eliz. c. 22 I 6 The .said Clerk. ..shall register, .a brief 
Declaration or Entry of the said Licence, a i6a6 Bacon 
New All. (J.), A notary made an entry of this act.^ xyxa 
Armutiinot John Bull Fec.s for. .examiiiation.s, filings of 
writs, entries etc.^ x8oa Mar. EncKwoRTii Monti T. (1816) 

I. xix. 154 I'he sailor, .appealed, .to the entry in the books. 
1^9 Stovkl C/iAiAHr’x AVcfxt. Introd. 11 ’The following en- 
tries, copied from the Lords' Journal, .determine the date. 
s86a Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's Greece I. viii. 359 
Making an entry in iny diary, of the daily occurrences. 

b. Double Entry : the metliod of b(x>kkeeping 
in which ' every item entered to the credit of one 
account in the ledger is entered to the debit of 
another, and vice versa. Single Entry, the 


method in which each transaction (as a general 
rule) is entered only in om account. 

<74* Mair Book.keeping Methodised (ed. a) 14 Italian 
BooK-kceping is said to be a Method of Keeping Accumpts 
l^y double Entry becau.se, etc. *883 Cakiss Book-keeping 3 
Book -keeping by Double Entry. . was devised centuries ago, 
and has since become, .generally adopted. 

o. The list of names of the competitors (for 
a race, etc.). 

x88|; Truth 28 May 854/1 The entry for the Royal Hunt 
Cup Is .smaller than u.sual. 

d. The entering at the custom-house of the 
nature and quantity of goods in a ship’s cai^o. 
Bill of entry : see quot. 1809. Port of entry : the 
port at which imported goods are eiileied. 

s69r in Picton L'pool Munic. Kec. (188^)1.300 Ify- enlrey 
be right. 1713 Land. Gaz. No. 531X/3 Keeper of the Book'< 
of Entry of all Ships cuinina into the Port of London. 1796 
Burkr AVjg'/V. ^Mtv Wks. VIII. 385 The increase on the 
face of our entrie.s is immense during the four yeans of war. 

i ..ancforo Introd. Trade 130 Bill of entry, a note 
specifying goods entered at the cu.stom house. 
jLO. attrib. and Comb.j as entry -kook, -clerk ^ 
-door^ -end, -malt -money, -mouth, -pegs, -winning. 

1678 Trial Ireland, etc. 47 As appears by ibeir tEntry- 
Tlooks. iBBo Quart. A* rr., No. 297. la Lord BoUngbrokc. 
I There is no trace of hi.s residence to be found in the entr^'- 
books of the Dean. vf$xPhil. Trans. XLVII. xlli. 280 An 
*cntry-clerk in the court of Chancery. 1526 'I'indalk Acts 
xii. 13 Peter knocked at the "entry dorc, a 2804 J. Mathkk 
Songs (Shefiicid 1862' 88 Who tell their fond tales at an 
'‘entry end. 1833 Whitby Gloss,, ‘The “entry mat*, the 
street door mat. >864 A. M*Kav Hist. Kilmarnock a to 
Each member to pay the usual * entry-money. 1880 Antrim 
iV Denvn Gloss., * Entry mouth, sb., the end of an entry 
or lane, where it opens upon a si rect. 2865 Cayworthys II. 
269 '1‘hc two women lifted thin gingham bonnets from the 
■’‘entry-pegs. 2471 Hist. Arrist. F.dw. IV. iCiTind. Soc.) 6 
At the first “Entric- winning of Ills right to the Roynie ami 
Crowne of England. 

Entuite, var. of Entwit(e. 
tEntll*Xie» ^b. Obs. rare~K [f. next verb.] 
'i’une ; song j melody, music. 

c 1369 Chaucrk Dcthc Blaunche 3(^9 So mery n sownc, so 
&wete entunes. 

t ZSsitll'lie^ Obs. Al<o 5 en-, iutewne. 
[var. of Entone, Into.nk, a. OF. euione-r, -ontie-r 
^ ]’r. and Sp. enlonar L. intondre, f. in 

(sec In-) 4 ton-us Tone : stje Tunk.] 

1 . trans. To sing, chant, intone. Also ab.iol. 

c 1374 CMAUfiiu Troylus iv. J'roe.m 4 And can to lolis so 
her song cnium*. 1450 1530 Myrr. our Ladye 30f.» Cristen 
pephj intcwiie praysyngt's to the vyrgyn piarye. 2483 Can- 
ton Gold. Leg, 253, 2 Alle they that were conicn with Jbesij 
Oystc eiitewned swetely. 2^7 Hakkwii.l Apol. iv. x. ft a 
(1630) 429 Hytnne.ss and sonnets .. entuned in a solcmne 
and moumfull note. 

2 . To bring (a voice or instrument) into tune. 

n 1500 Flower 4 l,eaf xxvi, 'I’he company answered nil, 
With voices sweet entiincd. K so sinall. 25x3 Skelton 
Carl, Laurel 276 Whose hcvcnly arm on y was so passing 
sure, So duly etuuiiyd with every incasuio. 2530 l’Al.sriR. 
53^'.!, 1 cntuiie, 1 set an instrument in tunc or a companye 
of syngars. . .Have you entuned these organcs? 

Enturf : see Ex- prep i b. 

Enturret (tiitPTf't), V. rare. [f. En-^ + Tuii- 
tiK’i'.] trans. To .‘stinound with towers. 

2866 J. Rose tr. ('h>iirs E'asti iv. 246 Did she [the goddess) 
enturret first a Phrygian town ? 

Entwine, intwine (cn-, intwai-n), v. [f. 
En- 1, l.v- y Twink vi] 

1 . trans. To twine or twist together; to plait, 
interlace, interweave. 

2616 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. iii. Inlwinc .. the flesh- 
like Columbine With Pinckes. i66y Milton P. L. iv. 174 
But furtlicr way found none, so ifiick entwin’d. As one 
continu’d brake. 272a I'uiRiKt.t. .S'/crA No. 425 F3 The 
Graces with their Arms intwined within one another. 177a 
.Sir W. Jones Poems, .Solima, Where bloom intwin'd the 
lily, pink, and rose. 2802 .Southey 'thalaha iii. xviii, 
Patiently the Old Man Entwines the strong palm-fibres. 
2807 Cnadbk Par. Reg. ii. 281 Entwine their withered arins 
'gainst wind and weather, 
b. intr. for ref. 

*663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pihir. xiii. (1668) 92 ’There 
they entwine in the dearest embraces, a 2772 Stawias^ in 
P. FleUheVs Pise. Ed. f 1771 ' iii. st. 25 note. Fly .and entwine 
amid those locks of gold. 1849 S. R. Maitland /// wf/r.nW 
Enquiries I. 76 Two serucnls, who rear up and entwine in 
the light of a candle stick. « 

C. To form by twining ; to -Weave. 
r <2700 Duydbn (J.), The vest and veil divine. Which 
wann’ring foliage and rich flow’n intwine, a 1743 Savage 
Valentine's Day Wks. 1777 II. 218 For him mayTA>ve the 
myrtle wreath entwine. 

d. fig. 

2397 Hooker Red. Pot. v. i, This opinion, thoughTalsc, 
yet entwined with a true. *613 Donnk Epitk. CL Pala^ 
tine tjf Lady Eliz., You two have one way left yourselves 
t'entwine Besides this bishop’s knot. s68| Cuarmocic 
Attrib. fjW(i834) I. 10 It [the belief cf a God] is so en - 
twined with reason, '1809 I. Tavlor Enihus. x. (1867)787 
The [Christian] doctrine is entwined with the [English] 
language. 1868 Stanley Westm. Ab. Pref. »t The murder 
of Becket . . was inseparably entwined with the whole struc- 
ture of the building. 

2 . To wreathe or encircle (an object) with 
(another) ; to wreathe (the one) about, round (the 
other), Abo intr, for refi. 

2796 Morse Amer. Ceeg. If. 625 I'hey entwine their 
bodies with the entrails of cattle. s8^ W. iRvlMO Knidterb. 
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(1861) i8« No more entwines with flowers hit shining sword. 

Darwin Nat, vit, (iSto^ 137 Trees intwined with 
creepers. IbM, xx. (1873) 454 The' pepper-vine int wining 
round its trunk. 1894 Uoutkll y4r7/rf 4 Arm. iv. 6t A 
vine branch entwined about a rod or stafl*. 

site Browning Paracefsus 132 Tangle and entwine man- 
kinowith error. 1843 Neal,r Hymns j[or Sick 31 In earthly 
jo^ entwined, 1 had forgot Ihc things alxive. 1848 tr. 
MarioitVs Itaty 11 . iii. 75 Schiller entwined himself round 
tlie heart. 1874 Savck Compar. Philol. viii. 317 Simihrity 
of name or local celebrity may cause a myth to entwine 
itself al>out some personage or event of actual history. 

3, To cla.sp as a twining plant ; to enfold, em- 
brace. Also 

s6^ P. Fr.KTCtiER Purple /si. 11. xxxv, Divided flames, 
the iron sides entwining. X633 G. Hkriikrt Temple^ AjUfHc- 
tioH ii, I'liy gluriuiis huushold'Stuflb did me entwine. 1667 
Milton Z. x. 51a His Arnics rlung to his Ribs, hisLeggs 
entwining Each other, a 1803 IIkattik Poemsy Hares 94 
The flowering thorn. .The hazTc's stubborn Stem entwin'd. 
z83« Tennvsun Millet's Dau, xxix, True wife, Round my 
true heart thine arms entwine. 1878 Masgue Poets 36 Let 
my arm your waist entwine. 

Hence Entwl'neniant, the action of entwining; 
the state of being entwined ; also concr. Sn- 
twi’ninir “vifl. sky the action of the verb Entwine. 
Sntwi'ninir ///- n-y that entwines. 

0x670 Hackett Al’P. IVilUams 1. 81 That it might 

be like a mixture of roses and wood-hinds in a sweet cn- 
twinenient. 1834 Sir F. H. liuhhles Brunnen 307 No 

foot tore asunder the cntwinenicnt. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
ffSehu 193 The unthinkable riirc and forecast in all its [the 
world^sl evennesses and entwinings. 1738 G lover I^conulas 
ill. 222 Among the intwining branches of the groves. x8ax 
Shki-i.ev 7 V(fW/tf/A. Unb, i. 148, I feel Faint like one mingled 
in entwining love. 

fintwist, intwist (cn-, initwi-st), V. [f. En- 1 
+ Twj.st v,\ tram, a. To clasp with a twist, 
b. To form into a twist. C. To twist in with, 
a. 2590 SiiAKS. Mids. .V. IV. i. 48 80 doth the woodbine, 
the sweet JioiuMtckle, Gently entwist. 1683 A. Snai'K -d nat. 
Horse I. X. u6S6i 20 ' 1 'bey liiic gnisj are gathered up and 
entwisted in the folds of tlie Mesentery. 1705 PiliLirs 
Blenheim 249 (Jod.^ Th* unwi eting prey Kntwisted roars. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 68 p 5 Very few .. have their 
tnreiad of life, entwisted witli the chain of causc.s on which 
armies or nations are suspended. 176^ Mrs. Moni'aou 
II. TT4 Though the single thread will not hear hand- 
ling, yet twisted, and entwisted .. it is laird to he broken. 

Nejo Monthly Mag. XJ. IX. 390 Some had a maze of 
hor.seh.iir. .entwisted round their polls. 

p. 1649 RnuEH Ls Clavir JUbi. lii. 63 intwisted or woven 
together like a curious silken wch. Z71X J. Gkkknwooo 
Rnn^. Gram, 282 When a twister a-fwisiing,' will twist him 
X twist For the. twi.sting of his twist, he three twines doth 
intwist. x8o5 .Southky .U,idi/c 11. xii, His unlrinim'd hair, a 
long and lo.ithsonie mass, With cotton cords intwisted. 1864 
Neale .Seaton. Poems itt The endless lines Intwi.stcd, 
find enlinked. 

Hence Bntwi’Bted ppl. a. 

a 1800 Cowper Hayi.ly Ir. Andreini's A.lant iv, i. The 
fatal sound of those entwisted pipes. 01813 A. Wilson 
f.p. Orr l*oel. Wks. <1846) i7»i Vlis noontide walks, his 
vine entwisted bowers. 1855 Singleton Virgil II, 38 A 
pliant collar of entsvi.stcd gold. 

tSntwi'tCe* tf- Ohs. Also 6 exjtwyto, 
^entuite, Intwight) 7 onthwite. [Altered form 
of A'rwiTE ; cf. Twit.] tratis. a. To twit, rebuke, 
reproach- (a person). Const, of^ with, b. To 
make (a thing) a subject of repro.acli. 

154a UoALL Erasm. A/oph. 746 Thou doest naught (o 
MUwite me thii.s. a 1553 Royster P. 11. iii. i Arb.) 36 
No good Uirncs cnlwite. Nor oldc .sores rccilc. 13^ 
Schhol House for Women 8;>8 in Flazl. E. P, P. IV. 137 
In case they doo you but one In'ncfit They wil you ever 
iviilf that one entwit. xsSa N. T. iKhcm.) Matt, xxiil 29 
notey Christ, .ciitwytelh them of their malice. 1583 S iany- 
iiURST /Kneis Dcd, (.Arb.) 8, I may bee perhaps entwiglited 
a more ha.ste then goodspeede. 1588 Br. AM;REwns.sVrw. 
to April (1629) 8 lly that word he mcanes to enlhwite iheiii. 

% 1603 T. Cartwriciit Cou/uf. Khcm. N, T. (16181 68 He 
loth somewhat bitingly ta.xe and entuitc the Corinthians. 
(608 [HieronJ Pe/cnce II. 43 He entwitteth the suspended 
itiid deprived ininUtcrs with want of Ic.irningc. 

Entyer, -e, obs. fF. of Entire. 

Entyr, obs. form of Inter v. 

Entyr- : see Inter-. 

Entyre, obs, form of Entire. 

Ifotyrement, obs. form of Interment. 
Entyrnies, obs. form of Entremesjs. 
t EnU'bilAte, v. Obs,-^ [f. L. enfibiuil- ppl. 
Item of mfthildny f, e out + nubil-us cloudy, f. 
tiiltes a cloud.] trans. To make clear. 

‘ 17^ in Bailey. 1847 Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

,t EnU'blloUB, a. Obs, ’ 0 [f. L. e + nubil-tis + 
OUS.] Fair, without clouds. 
k796 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Snuoleate (^i«*kli|(’ti), v. Also 6 enucleat. 
T. Il enuckaP ppl. stem of enucUdre to remove 
he kernel of, f. e wA a nucleus kernel. The fig. 
lense, till modern times the exclusive one in Eng., 
VAS fully developed in Lat.] 

fig> To extract the ‘kemer from; to bring 
nit from disguisa; to lay open, clear, explain. 

I 54 » Hall Chron, (iBtip) 407 Thinkyng that he would 
nucleate and o^ten to her all these thltiges. 1560 Koi.i.ANn 
>f. Venus III. 896 All obscure prohleme. .^e can. .Enuclc.at, 
tflM AiLKSauRV Serm, (1623) 10 We &weat to enucleate the 
nyatery. 1774 T. Wsat Amitf. Furness (z8o5» 37 No in- 
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•cription . . that can Mr\-e to enucleate its original name. 
1787 Schwartz in Phil. Trans, LXXVII, 359 To enucleate 
tne family relation of this hitherto nnknowm vegetable. 
XB46 l.ANix>R Exam. .^haks. Wks. II. 272 To enucleate 
and bring into light their abstnum whuiom. 1859 Sat. Resf. 
3 Sept. 284/1 Enucleating the sense which undarlies a diOi- 
cult construction. 

2. .Surg. To vJttract (a tumour, etc.) from its 
shell or capsule. Also absoi. 

2878 A. Hamm.ton .Vf/T/. Pis. 196 They are easily enu- 
cleated. 1878 T. Bryant Prael. Surg. 1 . 115 To remove 
them it is only necessary to divide their capsule and the 
soli parts covering them in and to enucleate. 1887 Brit, 
Med. Jtnl. 17 Dec. 1359/1 Dr. Keith's succc.ss in enudeatir^ 
uterine turnoiii's. 

Hence Enu'cleating ppl. tt. ^ 
x86a I.owGr.L Biglow l\ 92 Runtek in.scriptic)ns . . offer 
peculiar teiiipiatiuus to enucleating sagacity. 

Enucleation [ns if nd. L. 

'‘^enuclcMiomem^ f. enuclcdrc : sec prcc. Cf. b'r. 

^mt€hation!\ 

1. The action of cnuclcnting, or getting out the 
‘kernel* of a matter; unfolding, explan.ation. 

1630 S. Clark F. Reel. Hist. i. 11654) 3^6 To which they 
added an cniide.itinii of hard texts. s686 Goad Celest. 
Boii/es I. i,v. -.7, 1 R.iy therefore, toward the Knudeation of 
the (Jue.siion, etc. 2796 PKckiE Anonym, viit. Ixxxiii. (iScvii 
38a Another einicle.ilioii of this diincult erdc-sixcstical term. 
2840 Bbiekin. A/iI£. XI.VTIl. 274 The enudcaiiou of »op.i- 
raie pari.s of that which his ambitious intellect yearned to- 
w.irds the production of a.*i a whole. 186a F. Hai.l Hindu 
Canons of Dramaturgy (1865)9 Its writer rarely propound.s 
for schola.stic enucleation such an enigma a.s, etc. 

2. Surg. ‘ The shelling out of a tumour, or a 
structure, or a part, from its capsule or enclosing 
substance* (.Sjv/. Soc. i.ex.'^, 

1874 Roosa lUs. Ear 107 Sebaceous tumours should be 
removed by enucleation. 1876 J. .S. Bristowe Theory 4- 
I'ract. Afed. (cd. 2) 53 They . . are . . capable of pretty c.'tsy 
enucleation from the tissues in which they arc imbedded. 

Enuff, enu^he, ob.s. ff. Ilnoluju. 

Enula campana: see Elecampane. 

254a BoRnii; Dyctary xix. <18701 278 The roolcs of Kniila- 
campana, soden tender. 2634 H. M.. SalcmVs Regim, 141 
271a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 52. 
t Enn'mbsr, v. fV^r. rare. Also 5 onoumbre. 
[a.(.)K. eufluibre^r, enumbrer-^ IT. enomhrary\\. in- 
ombrarc inumbrarc^ f. in in h shadow. 

Cf. iNUMTiRATE.] tram. To jnit in the shade ; to 
overshadow, shroud. Also re/t, 
c 2400 M ainokv. < 1839) Pro!., He wohic of his blcssedricsse 
cnoumhre him in the sc>d blcs.sc«l gloriousc Virgin Marie. 
Ibid, ^il 1 God .sente his Wysdoin in to Krihc and ciium- 
bred him in the Virgync Marie. 

Enumerable, Enumerate, errontMuis forms 
fni^. in 17th c.) of l.vNU.MEiiAm.R, Inni’MKRate. 
t Enil’nierate, /^ ///^- Obs. [ad. x^.cmme- 
raPuSy pa. pple. of emtmerarc : sec next.] Ecpii- 
valent to the later Eni'MKR.vteh. 

2646 G. (iiLi.ESPfF Male Audis 3 .So many scand.ils as arc 
enumerate in the Ordinance. 2671 True Nonconf.^i'A^ EW 
the.se vain Popi^ll Inventions, and Superstition-S, enumerate 
in this Covciiaut, 2722 C. M. /^ett. to Curat 35, I proceed 
now Particularly to consider our Reformers enuinei’.itu l:»y 
your author. 

Enumerate (/niw merc’H), zk [f. L. enumerdt- 
ppl. stem of Pnumerdre, f. r out + numenire to 
count, f. numcrus Number.] 

1. Irans, 'I'o count, a.sceitain the nunil.icr of; 
imire u.sually, to mention (a number of things or 
pcrsoa.s) separately, as if for the purpose of count- 
ing ; to sjiccify as in a list or catalogue. 

For the primary sense ‘ascert.iin the numlK-r oP, .se^ o^p. 
ENlJ.MKI<ATbl) //A a.y and cf. Knum krai ion, Kni mi* katok. 

2647 J 1 ’ayl<»k Pissnas. Popery n. i. § ii iR.> If the 
priest pardons no sins but those which arc cnumcratctl. 
2^2 J. Wi;u.si ER Metallogr. vii. 113 Again, he emiinernlcth 
eight sorts of ('achiiiiies that were known unto hinu 2744 
Bkrkf.i.ky Siris § ^44 Tiiere woubl lie no end of enumerating 
the like cases. 2803 G. .S. FarI' w Calnri 11 . 34 Atalanla 
IS enumerated, by Apollodorus, among the Argonauts. 
x8x6 J. S.MIT11 Panorama Sc. 4 * Art I. 561 The sulelliles 
of Jupiter . . arc eiiuuierated and distinguished in a regular 
m.inncr. x8^ J. II. Nkwman /’«r. .SVrw/. (1837) HI- xvii. 
3f6i Sr. Paul . . cnuiiicralcs man)' of the Ancient Saints. 
02856 H. Mii.li M Test. Rocks xi. (1857) 469 Adolphe Brog- 
niarl had enumerated only beveiuy species of plants. 

t b. with clau-se as obj. Obs. rare. 

1653 CBoMwi:i.r. Lett, ff Sp. 4 July, F.numcrating bow 
buhincssevs have been trnn.sactcd from that lime. 

2. Gram, To ‘qualify' numericallv. rare. 

2876 A. Davitisom Hebr. Gram. 9 48 The other numerals 
arc nouns and disagree in gender with the word.s which they 
enumerate. 

f 3. [7(T. 1.. enumerare to pay in full.] ?To 
bestow abund.antly. Ohs. rare. 

2727 L. Howel Desiderius <cd. 3) 76 Prayers that he 
would cnmiineratc his .spiritual (iifls to this lioly Society. 

Hence Enu'merated ppl, a,, Euu'xnerating 
vbl. sb. (in quot. altrib.). 

I8>x Roy. Proclam, 5 Feb. in Loud, Gas. No. 5928/4 Such 
enumerated Goods. 2767 T. H iitchi.v.son Hist, Protf. Mass. 
i. 4 Contraband and enumerated commodities, 2871 < ensus 
Eng. ff WaleSy Prelim. Report 6 1 ’he enumerated pt)pula- 
tion of London, .was ^,251,804. 28^, Burton Scot A or. I. 
v, 25.3 That enumerating function of the Roman officer. 

Bnuilieration (TbizI-mcr^i Jan). [a. V. Jttu- 

tnerationy ad. L. enutnerdlim’xmy 11. of action f. 
enumerare ; see prec.] 


EN0NCIATiOir. 

*1. The action of ascertaining the number of 
sometliing ; esp. the taking a census of population ; 
a census. 

2572 tr. BMlliuger's Decades (1502' 629 That holy man did 
rightly know the ennmcr.ition of ihc sacred TriiHCie. z8zo 
in Risdons Sum». Des'on.-^q^ According to tlie enumeration 
in 1801, the fiopulatiuii aniountcd to itSou persons. 18x9 
Gentt. Mag. 529 He produced .m enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the Lsland. 2848 Macaim.ay Hist. Eng. f. 340 
HotCy In 1740, the population of Notlingliain was found, by 
enumeration, to be just 

2. T'hc action of specifying seriatim, as in a list 
or catalogue. 

2M2 Gakoiner Of The Presence in .Sacrament at To 
niiilii[>ly language by enumeracioiin of partes, x^z Lam- 
KAROii Eiren. iv. xvi. <1588) 576, 1 shall nc»t need to make 
long enumeratinu of the sories of execiuions, which, etc. 
2646 Sir T. Bkownf. Pseud. Ep. vi. i. '279 'fbe enumeration 
of GcuealoguLi, and particular account.s of lime 2793 T. 
Bf.oik)K.s Math. Evid. 34’J'hc (It linitioii of a complex term 
consists merely in the cniimerniion of the simple ideas, fur 
w'hk'h it stands. 2658 Ln. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Pro. 
petty i.aiv xviii. 136 Tl<e eniimcration of these circum- 
stances is not to restrict the generality of the enactment, 
b. roncr. A cntalogiie. list. 

I7a4 Watts Zo^v'e 1. ii. {la Though they are not all agreed 
in this cimmeraiion of elements. 277a yunins Lett. Ixviii. 
351 'i he cimmeraiion include.^ the several acts cited in this 
lutper. 2830 Hkksi.iiel .Stud. Nat. Phil. 135 Wu should 
piissfss .in cmimtTulloii. .of her inateriaUaiid eutnhinaliuns. 
2875 JowKiT Plato (eu ’A 1 . 184 In this cnuiiieratioii the 
greatest good of .ill is omitled. 

3. Rhel. transl. 1.. enumenUio : A recapitulation, 
in the per(»ration, of thc^ heads of an argument. 

z 86 a in Mal'NIif.r .SVi. 4 - Lii. Treas . ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ennmerative (fni/Pmciv'>^tiv), a. [f. Knumek- 

ate V . -h -IVK.] That has the function of enu- 
merating ; concerned with cnuiucratiori. Const, of. 

2652 Ji-.R. Taylor Holy Dying v. 9 3 Being particular 
and ermim-raiivc of the variety of evils whicli have dis- 
ordered his life. 2848 H. Miller First Impr. loa 

He (Thomsoid lalhcr enumerates than de.scribe.s. .Now the 
prospect from the hill at Hai^ley furnished me with the true*, 
explanation of this onumcrativc style. 2880 MniRHKAD tr. 
Gains lustit. Comm. iv. § 47 notcy Whether his uehit is to 
be t.ikcti as cnumcrative. .or .is merely indicative. 

Enumerator (/'nt/rm(?rcit>i). [as if a. I.. 
*cnumertltory .agent-n. f. enumerdre to JCNtiMEitATi;.] 
One who emimeriites ; tipce. one of the subordinnto 
ofticers employed in taking .1 census. 

2856 Gkoi K Greece 11. xevi. XII. 492 note, 'J'hc entiiiicrutors 
t.ike account of the <dave women and children. 2881 Daily 
News 5 Apr. 6/1 The enumerator has to leave from a 
hundred to two hundred schedules .inti .iflcr .1 few days to 
call for them again. 

Euuuoiable (Tnzinjifib’l), a. [as if nd. I.. 

*i'nttntidbiliSy f. cmmtidrc ; sec next.] That ad- 
mits of being enunciated. 

265* Uwyt'iiAKT Wks. (1834) 198 All the word.s cniin* 

ciabic are in it ctmt.iined. 1804 Colkmidgk Aids Refl. 
(184811. '261 John.. cnunciules the fact il.sclf, to the lull 
extent in which it is enunciahle for the human mind. 

Enunciate (/nr>’nj'i|«?it), v. [f. h. ?nuntidt. 
ppl. stem of cnunlitire 1 . incorrectly enunciare), f. c 
out -f nuniidre to .announce, f. nuntius messenger.] 

1. trans. I'o give dcfinilc expression to (a propo- 
sition, principle, theory, etc.) ; =- F.nounok 1 . 

26*3 Coc.KicKAM, Enunciate. \ei dcrhirc. 2656 tr. Hol>hs' 
Elem. Philos, 11839) ='.^4 Which also may more briefly l>e 
r.nunciatcd thus, vclodty is the quantity of motiDii deter- 
njined by time and line, a 2692 'I'. Baki.ow A’cw. 553 
tmllis that may be enuniiateii roiu crning hirn'l Flalo]. 
2849 Grovf. 0»/7-. Phys, Fortes 7. 'I’hc theory con‘.fqnent 
upon new facts, .is generally etMinruitiul by the discoveicrs 
theiiLNe.|ve..s. 2853 M akxdln Early Pnrit. 220 'J'ln? dogiiLis 
enunciated in the [.ambelb artil'l«-^■^. 2878 II i.'xi.KY Pbystogr. 
95 rite .same principle may be etinnciafcil in anothi'r form, 
b. Of words : 'To form, or strrve as .1 .st.ileincMl of. 
2859 Mill Lilwrly (18651 f ke wools which enunciate 
.1 truth. 

2. To stale publicly ; to iiroelnim. 

1864 I'l'sr.Y Lcct. Daniel Frii. 24 Mows cniinc;iaied ns 
simple, unrlemonstraled truth, * In tl.e beginning (iqd created 
ilic luMveu .mil the e.irih'. 1875 Manni.m; //. 

Ghost i. 3 It c.in therefore never err in enunciHling or dc- 
d.iring the revealed knowledge which it pus^cs.seH. 

3. To utter, prononmc 'jirticulale .sounds). Also 
absoi. Knounce 3. 

*759 Hart Vhion of Death (R.\ Kaih cniim.mt<s with a 
human tone. 2792 Itoswi.i.i. Johnson an. 1744 note^ Not .. 
m.irked by any pei.uliar empbasi:., but only . . diAlinctly 
enunciated. 2873 |{RowNiN(;_/iVf^ i..ott. Nt,~Cap S123 How 
distinct ennneiating, bow I’lain deeding ! 

Hence Enu-nciatod ppl. a. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 534 'Flint Incongruity betwixt 
eminciaied Falsity aiul tin; Minde and '1 liiiv.:s has no moral 
evil ill it. 1817 H. T. C;oli.umoi»kk Al^ hrci 266 Putting 
the enunciated divisor sixteen. 2835 Wmewei.l in 'lod- 
luinter Arc. of Whettur/fs Writings <1876) 11 . 223 A dis- 
tinction or resi:»n blam e in enunciated principle. 

Enunciation (/ii/^njiei jr>n'. [ad. L. etiun- 
tidliJn ctUy i). of action f. enunlidre : see prcc. 
Cf. Fr. fuoncialion.'] The action of cnnntiating. 

1. T'hc action of giving definiU expression to (a 
Law, princifde, etc.''. 

t8cA Aled. Jrul. X IX. 48'/ F.nuncIation of the Principle, 
.ind Observations respecting it. 2830 Hkrschel Stud. Nat 
Phil. 95 'I'he most extensive and general eimncuition of the 
laws of nut lire. *873 J- Cookr New Chew, 13 Thin word 
. ..selected by Avogauro in the enunciation of his law. 
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BSrnSrCIATIVB. 

+b. (Otter. A proposition, statement. Oifs. 
jfgS T. SpKNceK J.Ojs:kk U22 A comiMunU axlunie, is but 
out? proposition, or eriiintiacion, as Aristutlu calls it. 1637 
tiiixKsrm AW. I'ofi. Cenrm. iv. vii. 33 Christ .. us«d no 
prayer in the distribution, but that demonstrative enuiicin- 
lion, 77/ /jf is my bo*iy. vjvj S. CuiwKK .'Vr. LeUmUz's ^th 
/'/t/i'r (K.), ICvery intellii^ible enunciation must be either 
tiue or false. 1765 W.\HanKTot» Div. Legai, (ed. 4^ vi. | 4 
V. 194 natt And veri!ic.s the enunciation of the gospel. 

0 . Afath. 'I'he form of wt)rtls in which a pro- 
position is stated. 

*793 Math, Evut. 50 The enunciation of 

proposition the agth. 1885 l.t^ooi'siioRt/ Cremmas Pri'J. 
ikom, 99 These arc precisely the two directly equal pencils 
mentioned in the enunciation. 

?A. fa. ? Verbal expie.ssion (quot. b. The 

action of declaring or asserting (a fact, doctrine, 
etc.) ; formal declaration or assertion. 

1551 OARniNif-R 0 / i'iur. Presence in .Sacrament ^ 41 a, 
'The caliyng of bread by enunciation, for a nanie is not 
]n.nterial. 1651 Jkr. 'J I'.wi.oR C/erns Dom. i R.), lly way of 
interpretation and enunciation, as an ambassador. X&7 
Hentiia.m Ratiim. Evid. \Vk.s. 1843 VI 1 . 81 The proposition 
in quc.stion . . is not, properly s|.K‘akiiig, the enunciation of 
a matter of fact. 1844 Lkvkk T. Purkc. xviii, He never 
tnissed an opportunity for the enum iation of such cloctrinc.s. 

11. 'I'he int(‘ring or pronouncing of articulate 
sounds; manner of utteiance. 

* 7 S® CiiKsrERP. Lett, 9 July ii87o> 179 Remember ofwiiat 
importance Hcniosthencs and one of the (irat'chl, lhuu,'hl 
Knuneiation. x8xa Examiner i) Nov. 716/r His enuncia- 
tion is iiciiectly :iitictii.ne. _ 1879 rnooniv C,vstir xi. 129 ilc 
mocked at his luid enunciation and grammar. 

Ennnoiative i/n»‘nj'i|/riv:. [nd. L. emm- 
tidtiv us. f. cniintidre'. sec Enunciatk.] 

1 . Th.at serves to enunciate ; predLalive ; decla- 
ratory. (!<inst. of. 

IS3 X ElyotCW. III. XXV, Vet be their warke.s cuinpacte in 
fourmuof rKarraliuns whiclie by oratours l>c c.illcd cnuncia- 
liuc. c x55^ H.\Ri*.snKi.rj Phuyree Hen. V'lll (i8;8) 219 
'These enunciative w'ord« do mn prove them man and wile. 
x6a8'T. .Si’F-nckr /.iV/VA if)<.i.-\n eiiuiiiiatiuo speech is either 1 
simple, nr compounded of those that liC simple. 1654 Jr.H. < 
'iAVLOK Rea/ Pres. 74 Aiul if the.su words, .be cxcgctical, I 
and cnunci.'itivc of the change that is made by prayers and 
Other mystical wurd.s. X7»6 Aymki-e Parerg. 306 In respect j 
of the dispositive Words of .an Insirument, and'noi in regard 
of the Knunciativc 'Te: ins thereof. x8x6 IIknth.^m Chrestont. 

41 The .siinidy enuntialive parts of the propositions will 
serve by themselves. iMb F. Ham. Hindu P kilns, Syst. 284 
The words are. .more directly enunciative of the d«H:trinc, 
tb. Cram, tScc <juot.) Obs. 
e i6ao .‘V. Hi’MK Brit. ',1865'' 33 The conjunction 

enunciative copies the partes of a period . .'The ratiocinntivc 
couples the p.'u t.sof a latiocinatioii. 

t C. Of a conim.'ind : Explicit, express. Obs, 
x^ H. Moke Synopsis Proph. 534 His absolute and enun- 
clativc command 

1 2 . Of the nature of outw.ird expression. Ohs. 
185$^ Stanley ///. r/'. Philos (1701) 480.1 As to iOnnneia- 

tive dLscourse. .there .nr*! sonic Dogmatlsis who condemn it | 
..whence they kept silence. i 6|0 Jea.nes Mixt. Schol. j 
Pw. 63 Here by the word is undvrst^Kid, not the wonl ■ 
enunci.ntive [L. /»«»/<»/ the word wiifteii nr preach’t, 
Tiut the Word .substantiall : And the word was God. ] 

3 . Pertaining to vocal utterance or elocution. . 

1831 Erasers Ma». III. 4S5 'Time had palsied your ' 
.■^tiT.iigth und wf.iiketu-d yniir enunciative powers. 1850 ' 
/I'/d. XLl. 449 He gave sonja: tu ihf. t*xlr:tordinary enuntia- 
livc powers of llannister. 

ITence Bnu’nolatlvely ad?'., in an enunciative 
manner ; decl.nr:itively. j 

1637 Gii.i.e.si’IK A»a*. Etp. Cerem. iv. vii. 32 It i.s not ,1 | 
thing inditfereni, to omit ihv repetition of those word.-', 7 /*/i 
is mybody^ cnnncialivrly and d'-inunstratively. 1 

Snunciator {Lnv ufi ,c t.u ) . [a . I .. Pmmtidlor^ \ 
L ettutUidre \ see Enunciatk.] One who or that j 
which enunciates. | 

sSog-XM M.\r. Fdgc wortii Envniw. The news, of which 
she was the hrst, and n n very intelligible enunciator. 1863 
\\\i\\.¥y Man’s Pinee Mat. n. 8^ As for the second IpropOM- i 
tionj, one can only admire ilie .stirpassing f'our:ige of its ; 
enunriator. 1870 Psalms i'Urvmdo^ically Arran^td . 

'The Prophet.s .. were acknowledged an ilie emuiciators of I 
( fod's present purpo.se. 

b. A self-acting telegraphic signal. 

1889 Pal/ Mnll G. vi Jan. An eEctric cnuiiciator in ; 
the hox-oflice which will rcgi.sirr the numbers, etc. ; 

t Swiiciatoiry, Obs.r.ire. [t. L. c/iunlidE j 
;,-ee Kmj.M’Iatjs) -f- -(•uv.J - E.vu.vctative. j 

/atf693lJR9i;HART A’/rAV/z/j iii. x.\.Yviii. 317 I*redicablc and 
( nuncutory fool. 

Bnunction, var. of IvtiNcrioN, Obs. | 

Enundation, oi).4. form of 1 nu.vdation. | 

t Enu'ny, V. Obs. [ad. late L. inum-re, f. in in 
+ uni-re to unite, f. fntus one.] irans. To unite. 

i54« Hecon Ghristtnas Bantfvet Works 1 560 I. x.xvii. b. 
Repentance without faith atiailcth nothing, hut enunied and 
ioined with faith i.s a sitigulcr and liigh treasure. Ibid, Ex- 
cept by fuyih they lie enuiiied und joined together. 

Eniure (enia-j), v. [f. Ex-* + Urk, a. OF. j 
oeuvre oper.ition ; cf. poure, Pooit. a. OF. ptwre^ 

An earlier form of Inork, by which it is now superseded • 
<‘\c. in the legal scn.se 3 l/clow. 
tl. Irans. To put inttj operation or exercise; | 
to carry into act ; to commit (a crime). Obs. 

x^^Si'KNSKR Lei. G. Harvey VlVs. iGlobc) App. ii. 709/1 
I alro enurv my penne sometime in that kinde. 15$^ • E. Q. 

'/• «• ai) Ne errtes can th.at friendship long endure . .That 
doth ill cause or evil! end enure. Ibid. v. i.v. 39 Many 
haynous crymes by her enured, a 1399 Epifr. Wks. 
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• Globe) 587/11 Rut he, soone after, fr&th a^ne enured His 
former cruelty, a x6xa Harrinoton Ep^. n. (1633) xox 
T* enure on veriuous wives such wrong suitpilions. 

2 . Of persons : To bring by use, habit, or con- 
tinual exercise to a certain condition or state of 
mind, to the endurance of a certain condition, to 
the following of a certain kind of life. etc. Const. 
lo with sb. or inf. ; in early use also 7 oilh. Now 

I only in fonn Inurr, q, v. 

X489 Cax TON B'aytes of A. i. xiv. 38 To mure liem s*;lf so 
to peyiie and trauayll. 1^09 Fisukk 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. t 6 
They shall be enured with contynuail hatred. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst, u 31 That by title and litic they 
may be enured with that profitable maner of speach. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's lyecndcs 115921 h.t 6 Wee must, .enure our 
sclucs to chastise them fchilcfren j, if they delight to lie. X64S 
UssifKR Body Div. <1647) 334 Yet, as a Master of defence, 
nnureth us lo the conflict, by contending with us. 1675 
HniniKS Odyssey Henceforth his people h:tno king 

enure To gentle government. 1713 Adimsom Cato 11. 1, 
Tioons enured to toil. x8x8 JAS. Mill Brit. India 1 . ii. vi. 
202 lie .. enured these scniiciit creatures to plc.-isiire and 
pain, cold and heat. 1837 WnrrroctK Bk. Trades (1842' 350 
'To enure youths to habits of industry. 

3 . intr. Chiefly Lmv. To come into operation ; 
to take place, have eflect; to be available; to 
bo applied (to the use or benefit of a j>cr5on;. 
Const, to or simply. 

1607 CoWEL Intetpr.^ Enure significth to take place or 
efrect, to be avaylahle. 1642 Perkins Prof Bk. i. § 69. 32 
'This grant .shall not enure to such intent to determine tlic 
soignorie but shall entire by way of covenant. 1677 Yarban. 
TON Eng. Impren\ iSj'l'hal all the Ik-nelit of the said River 
Sharwell. .<h;dl be and enure to the se%'er:d Compaiiks 
named in this Act. 1765 Rlackstone Comm. I.401 Else 
the dignity enures only to the gnimee for life. 1^5 Po.ste 
tiaius n. § 88 It enures exclusively to the honitary pro- 
prietor. x888 Bryce .Amer. Commw. 1 . 84 The Kiispenslou 
i ctnircs to the benefit of the President, who becomes a sort 
I of dictator. 

b. Irans. n'o make available ; to hand over. 

1736 Cartk Ormonde ll. 205 'J’o enure lo any person or 
persons, .any estate .sold or disposed of. 

I Icncc t Snu'rement, Obs., uKe ; practice. fEn- 
U'rer, Obs., one who practises or puls into ojieta- 
tion. Bnu'rlng zf/d. sb. 

j x6xx CoTttK., E.tercice, exercise ; ennremRnt,use, practise ; 

I action, execution. *556 J. Hkvwood .Spider (<• El. xxvii. 

:• 13 As lav.’les enurers. Of verdites ful.s«j or fVjollsh. x6o6 G. 
WpjoocncKRl It. Hist. Jns/int a. So . .did . .the enstomrir y 
envring to the discipline of warru giuc him bouldnes to iniL 
them to death. 

Enum, obs. varmnt of Ixurn. 

Sxi'amy (enp-jni), a. Her. Also enurncy. 
[a. AK. morni, enounu^, altered form of C)F. 
aournS adorned : sec Anorn, E.norn.] Of a bor- 
ilure : Charged with beasts. By .some writer.s 
improperly used as sb. for a ch.arge of this kind 
upon a bordure. 

x^ Lkioh Armorie fi597> iii The fourth Ibordurel is 
rulTcd Eiuirncy, that h, wh-jti it is occupied with any bea.st. 
x6io Guilmm lleraldty 1. v. ti06o> 29 'This term ICnuriiy is 
proper to all burdures charged w'tth .any beasts. 1727 
pRAPLEY Earn. Diet., Ennrny, the Heralds 'I'crin for a 
Bordure of a Coat ofAim.s, lH:ing cli.arged with any kind of 
Beasts. Gloss. Brit. Her. s. v. Bordtae of England 
63 Some would xay eiiurtiey of lions, or charged with an 
eiiurney of lions. 

Enus, -ys, var. forms of E.nes adv. Obs, once. 
Envade : see Invahk. 

i Enva bissliey Also 5 cnvaysBlie, 

euvahysshe. [ad. Fr. envahiss- lengthened stem 
oienvahir '. see Envavk 7^] Irans. To attack. 
Also absol. Hence Enva'his.shing ppl. a. 

X4B9 Caxton Eaytes of A, i. ii. 30 To enuahisshe Icpin j 
I viJ«>n hisen*?myes. Ibid. 11, xxxv. 148 'Thus is the fortresse 
cnuayj:.shcd. c 1500 Melusinc 147 Wc didc ys.suc yesterday, 
niid enuahys-shed our enmye:*. 

Envapour : sec Ks- pref. * 1 a. 
tEnva'BSal, Obs. Also 7 envassaile, 
-all, invasKal, -ol. ff. Kn- * + Va.s."!Ial.] Irans. 
'To reduce to the condition of a vassal ; to rctlucc 
to .servitude or subjection ; to m.nkc subsendent to. 
K\^e)Jiy. 

x6o5 Da NIKI. Queen’s Arcadia\lV».{x’j\f) 165 Th.it in- 
tolerable Misery, Whereto AflTcction now inva.sse|» me. 
x6^ Bp. Barm^w Anxw. Nameless Calh. 60 Awing our 
I’liiice!!, cnuasitaling our Prelates. 1647 Cudworth Serin. 

X John ii. 3 4 (i6y6i 57 Mxuiy of iis. .have our minds, .cn- 
vas.salled to Richc.s,^ Gain, Profit. x66o Fuller P/i.i t 
Contempt. (1841) 194 They would have .seized on our pcrsoiLs 
too, and have envassalled u.n for ever unto them. 

I fence Enva ssalled ///. a., Enva ssaling vbl. 
sb. 

x6^ Dr. Bari/}W Answ. Blameless Cath. 25 Yeclded vnlu 
by tiiiioruus Princes, anibitioiis and uimidtuou.s Prelates, cn- 
nassalteil Parasites. x64a Eind. Pari, in Hart. Mise. 
iMalh.) V. B75 For the strength and safety, and not in- 
flaming or invassaling of his subjects and people. 

t Enva'ssalaige. Obs. rare. Also 8 in-, [f. 
prec. + -AGE.] a. The state of being reduced 
to vassalage, b. The action of reducing to vas- 
salage. 

x6^ Sir J. Tkmpi.e frisk Rebell. Pref. 6 They speak as if 
their oppre.4sioiis might be uaralelled with the Israelitish 
envassalagc in the band of Egypt, xflgi Pkvton Catnstr, 
Ho. Stuarts 90 By tliat derivation they . . augmented the 
power of invassalage. 


JBNVELOP. 

t SlITft'llltp V. Obs. Also 6 envawte. [f. 

En-J rVAtsBTjA] 

1 . trans. To arch over, cover the arched roof of. 

xjias Skklton Carl. Laurel (Dyce) 477 Enuuwtyd with 

rubies the vawte was of this place. 

2 . To entomb. 

a 174S SwiFi A Conclusion, 1 wonder, good man, tltat you 
ai*c not en vaulted ; Prithee, go and be dead, and be doubly 
exalted. 

'i' Sllira*3r(e» sb. Obs. Also 5 euvahye. [a. 
OF. envahie, envaye, f. eninihir'. see next.] An 
attack. 

c X450 Pferlin xx. 318 We shlill. .cluistice liem at this 
cniiay. c X500 Melusine 20X His peuple.. made a fyers 
enuanye vpon the poyteuyn.s. 
t Enva*ye, v. Obs. Also 5 envahye, en- 
vayhe. [ad, Fr. envahi-r = Pr. envair, bp. c«- 
rWiV:— late L. *invadire, 1 ... invddprei sec In- 
vade, ENVAHiSHHf:.] trans. To attack. 

147^ Caxton Jason 28 For to go with him for to enuahye 
and lighle with their enemyes. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 74/4 'The 
clialdcys . . hauu enuayhed thy camels and taken them. 

Envaysshe : sec Envahisshe. 

Enveeked, -ee, obs. ff. Inveokkd, -kk. Her. 
Enveigh, etc., Envoigle ; sec In-. 

Envoil (cnvri'l), v. Also 6 enveila, envele. 
ff. Kn-* + Veil sb. Cf. OF. envdiler.’] trans. 
I'o cover with n veil, jdace a veil upon {e.g. a 
woman when rceeivctl into a religions order . 
Also transf. and fig. to shroud as with a veil. 

15 55 Eardle Eaeious Pref. 16 Hauyiig thus with his .suh- 
tiltivs (‘iiuriled our mindcs. Jbif 11. xii. 2f)8 The ltissho(>pr 
was ginen authoritic to enueile virgines, and to hallow 
them. 1837 EorcignQ. A’rr. XIX. 305 Kcrncr again has 
t.aken up the whole, hhirk ni.intle of Nova! is, and cnveilf?(l 
himself with it. 1B50 Blackik AEschylus 11 . 170 When 
(lark night cnvcils the welkin. 

‘I* En'V6*lenyf Obs. rare - [ad. It. iwwA - 
nire, f. in in t vdcuoi^X.. venenum poison.] 
t>-ans. To envenom, to poison. 

^*S 34 Eol. Very. Eng. flist. (1844^ b 249 A man. .cii* 
veleyeu [?envclcnycu] witli the dclicius poysonofca.se. 
Envelop (enve-bp), V. Forms: a. 4-5 eu- 
volupo(n, -ipe(ii, 7-8 envollop, 6 - oiivelop(e. 
p. 6 involtip, 7-8 invellop^o, 6 8 Invelop(e. 
[a. OF. envolupe-r, envdoper ;,morl- envdopper) ■= 
Yr.cnvolupar, (nvdoptir,i. en- (s.jc Kn-*) + Hviup-, 
*vdop^, cogn. with It. vUuppo bundle, whence. 
inviluppare lo envelope. Cf. IJjfiVKLor, VoLurKRi:. 

The Romanic base volnp-, vilup- is of obscure origin ; 
some regard it ii.s 'lent., compurlng MIC. wlappen to i.ai>, 
wrap, which, however, i.s not known ontsiiJe Kng., and is by 
Prof. Skeat regarded a.s an altered form of wrap. Diez 
vnggested th.it a late. L. *volutHi\re\.f,volvfre\xi roll) became 
''voiupptire, hut the analogies otfered for thi.s phonr.iic pi n 
cess arc unsatisfactory.] 

1 . trans. To wrap up in, or as in, a garment or 
outer covering. Also 

1386 Chaucer Pard. y’.*6i4 For he is most envoliped in 
synne. 1406 Hocclevk .«'l//'Ar///t‘ 245 If that yee been r.ii- 
volnpid in crynic. 15x3 Dour.i-A.s Aineis vii. iii. 67 With 
aiic grcnc hranchc of ti e He did invohip und aray Ins held. 
1650 hvLViyiH Anthropoml't. 93 Earcs .so large, ih .t they 
iuvelo|>e tlieir whole bodies with them. 1809 Pinkney 
I rav. Erance 216 In digging av.iult a body was discovered 
enveloped in h long njhe. X875 I.ykm. Princ, Geol. (ed. x .-, 
II. III. xl. 377 'They h.id been picked up in a box, and enve- 
loped in Colton. 

b. To serve as a wrapping or case for. Al- o 

M 

*S 95 Smaks. Hen. / , i. i. 31 I.eauinghis body as a Pai a- 
disc 'r’iiiuclop and containe (.'elesiiall .Spirits. 1738 Gi.oveh 
Leonidas x. tR.), 'The .silken plumes Of sleep envelop his 
e.vtcndcd limbs. 1797 JM. Baillik Morb. Anat. (1807) 357 
'The celluliir membrane, which cnvclofves the vessels of tlic 
spcrnuilic chord. 2830 R. Knox tr. BPclard's Anat. iiC 
'These membranes, .were lung confounded, .with the organs 
which they envelope. 1834^ M' Muktkie Cuvuer's Anim. 
Kingd. 235 I'helr mantle tniiies under the body, forming a 
muscular sac which envelopes all^ the vi.sceia. 1870 1 1. M ai - 
MiLi.AN Bible Teach, vlii. 152 HU body must be enveloped 
hy the earth, as his .soul is enveloped by the body. 

2. 'I'o wrap, cover closely on all sides with a 
surrounding medium fy.g. clouds, darkness, flames, 
.an atmosphere, etc.). Const, in, with. Also 
with the surrounding mctliiim as subject. 

1590 Si'ennkk Q. II. xii. 34 Suddenly a grosse fog over- 
spred. .And heavens chearcfull fiice enveloped. s6e3SHAKH. 
Mens, for M. iv. ii. 77 The best, and wholsomst Apirits of 
the night, Inuellop you, good Prouost. 2664 If. More. 
Myst. I nig. 503 Raie.s of light and glory envelop His Body. 
1675 Morals 41 (.)ur chearin Sun, our Glory and 

Delight, Arc .soon inveloped in shades of Night. 1700 
DRYiuiN Eables, Pat. 4 Arc. 1863 A cloud of smoke envel- 
lop.s either hast. 176a Dunn in Phil. Trans. LII. A71 'They 
arc so invcllo[K:d in vapours, ».s to be undiscernible. X79t 
Cowi-UR Iliad XVII. 716 Jove with .storin.<!i Knvcioped Ida. 
1800 tr. Lagrange' 5 C hem. I. 58 'J’herutotc which is disen- 
g.'iged, envelops the carlxm. 1847 diust. Loud. Nesvs 
10 July 19/3 Mr. Huntley '.s property vfM enveloped in on*; 
broad sheet of flame. 1^7 L. Hunt Jar Honey \\, (>848! 
1% One of these clilTs rowers to such a height, that its sum- 
mit is for ever enveloped in clouds. 

jSg. 1474 Caxton Cheese 109 The thought is enuoluped in 
oTjscurcte. xfiToCoi'ToN Esptmon 1. 11. 64'The extreme danger 
they saw themselves envcllop'd in. 1670 Moral State 
Eng. t37 When we cloud our Reason, and envelope it in 
mUtik 28^7 Disrabli Eenetia 11. i. (1871) 105 What mys- 
tery was this that enveloped that g-eat ti«t 1848 Sia W.. 
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Hamilton Diturt, in Xeii^s Wks. 753 The peasant em- 
ploys all the principles of abstract philosophy, only invc* 
lopcd, lacent, engaged. 

ta. catachr, a. 'To line; to cover on the in- 
side * {J.'/. b. Of a body of men : To surround. 

1590 Spknshr F. Q. 11. vii. 4 His yron cote, all overgrowne 
with rust, Was utiderneath enveloped with eold. 1683 
Trmple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 388 The Prince of Orange , . 
was at first envelop'd by his own flying Men. 

Hence Bnvo'lopeA ppL a. (in senses of the vb. ; 
in qnot.yfir)} enshrouded, darkened. 8are*Xoper, 
one who envelops or wraps up. SnTelopliia 
vbl. sb., the action of the vb. Envelop ; also cotter . 
a wrapping ; an enclosing membrane. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Oiasse 11 I'hc tnveloped and de- 
formed night of ignorance. 1883 Clodo in Kntrwl, 15 June 
353/1 The rain-clouds are imprisoned in dungeons or 
caverns by Vritra the * Envcloper’. 1^3 J. Bf.ai.’mokt o» 
Burnet's Th. Earth t. 52 The ellveloping^t also wiih which 
the Infant is cncoinpast. being very thin. 1831 K. Knox 
ir. Cloffuet's A/iat. 239 'i'he Enveloping Aponeuroses vary 
much in their tliickness. 1879 G. Pbescot r .S'/*. Telephone 
133 Magnetization . . impressed upon a soft iron rod by the 
action of an ctivelupiiig ndix. xWm Vinks Sachs' Bot. 702 
Suits . . present in soliit ion in the enveloping str.Tta of water. 

Envelopa (c*nvelt>up, anv’ltfp), sb. Also 8-9 
envelop, [ad, P'r. cnvchppe^ 1. envcloppci ". see 
Envelop v. 

Walker 1791 records the custom then prevailing of pro- 
nouncing this word like the Fr. ettvelop/c (ilnv’lflp). In 
sense a this pronunciation, or rather some awkward attempt 
at it (an’v(n<i''p, fnvc!<i"p) is still very frequently heard, 
though there is no good reason for giving a foreign sound 
to a word which no one regards as alien, and wnich has 
been anglicized in siielling for nearly aoo ^ eurs.] 

1 . Th.at in which anything is enveloped ; • a 
wrapper, integument, coverinj;:! ’ (J,). 

*7*5 Khksky, Envelope^ a cover for anything. 1796 C. 
Burney Mem. of Metastasio iii. 142 Tie has consigned to 
iny messenger . . six volumes . . not only without a Imx, hut 
without any kind of envelope, or direction. i8zi Ediu. 
Eet*. XVUI. 226 The earth which serves as the envelope of 
the bones [in certain caverns]. 1830 H ekscukl Stud, S'at. 
Phil. 79 The statue might he conceived encrusted in its 
marble envelope, 1845 .SrocguKi-KK Ilamibk. Frit. India 
(1854) 346 The better clas.>i of fcm.alcs . . are covered with an 
immense piece of cloth, .these envelopes arc of white cloth. 
x 8 ;S 4 liKKW STEK More IVorlds ii.zi 'I’he Earth is surrounded 
with an aerial envelope or atmosphere. 1865 Sat. Kei'. 
28 Oct. 555 The spirits leave behind them the crass and 
lieavy envdopc of their earthly tenement. 1873 II. Kocjkks 
Ot'ig. liihlc ii. ^cd. 3)90 The envelope which protects the 
chrysalis. 

*>• fis- 

174X Wakuurton Piv. Lc}^ai. II. 629 1 'hcir obvious sense 
ihal serves only for the envelope. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 
n. xii. 370 Style should be the trriii.spareiit envelop of our 
thouglits. x8a9 1 . Tayi.or Enthus. iv. 1 1IJ67) 78 The leading 
intention of both [Antinoini.Tnism and Stoicism] is to enclose 
the hum.'in mind iti a perfect cimdop of abstractions. 1865 
I.KCKV K at ion, 118781 1 . Kverj' dogmatic sysleiu. .uhuuld 
he regarded as the vehicle or envelope of pure religion. 

2 . Spec. Tho cover of a letter ; now a small sheet 
of paper folded niul gummed to serve as a cover 
for a letter. 

a (714 Ih.'RNKr Oxvn 'Time I. <'1724^ 30a A letter from the 
King of .Spain was given to his daughter by the Spanish 
Ambassador, and she tore the envelope, and let it fall. Z7a6 
Svvn-T To Grub St. PoetSt Wks. 1715 11 . 368 Lend these to 
P.npcr-sparing Pope. . No letter with an Envelope Could give 
him more Delight. X826 J. Neal Bro. yonathan 111 . 351 
Our hero was tearing olT the envelope. 1839 Sik K. Him. in 
tl. B. Hill /-/^’(iSSo) I. 3,}6 The little bags called envelopes. 
1874 UciKNAND ^fy Time xxvii. 250 He quickly opened the 
envelope to .sec if the enclosed fee w.'is in notes or a chcijue. 

3 . in jihysical science often used in general 
sense ; also spec, in AW. the calyx or the corolla, 
or both taken together; ii\^ 4 .^lrott. the nebulous 
covering of the head of a comet, the coma. 

1830 R. Knox lieelard's Anai. 234 'I’he envelopes of the 
nut.si:Ic.s, or the enveloping .aponetirosei;. .furnish, .insertions 
lo lutiHcul.'ir fibrc.s, 1830 I.inoi.ky Mat. Syst. Hot. 99 
St.'unens .single, without any ilond envelope. 1834 Mtis. 
80MKRVII.1.K Connex. Phys. .SV. xxxvi. (18491 404 The liimin- 
«»ns envelope was of a dciddtd yellow. 1851 Cakpentkb 
Man. Phys. 519 A general contraction of the mantle or 
muscular envelope. 1870 IIofiKER Stud, Flora 14 Papa- 
veraceae . . envelopes and stamens very caducous. 

4 . J'orlificalion. (Sec tpiol.) 

X707 in (jlossoffT. Angl. Ntma. 17x3 Kkksev, Envelope ^ 
In Fortification, a Work of Earth rais’d either in the Ditch 
of a Place, or beyond it. 1853 Sroo/i;Ki.KB Mil. Encyel.^ 
Envelope % in fortification, a work of earth, sometitneK in 
/orin ora single parapet, and at others like a small rampart. 

6 . Math. The locus of the ultimate intersections 
of consecutive curves (or surfaces) iu a ' family ’ 
or system of curves ( or surfaces). 

187X Todhuni er Dijf. Calc, xxy. (1875'' 359 T*^c locus of 
ihe ultimate ititersectiunK of .*» .«.orics of riir\'es is called the 
envelop of the series of curves. X873 Wilmam-son Dijf 
Calc. XV. 250 The envelope of the sy.stem . . is touched by 
every curve of the system. 

Hence B'nyelope, v. colloq. to put (a letter) in 
an envelope. 

De Morgan in Gravc.s Life Sir tC. F. Jlamilton 
in. 1x889) 519 You write letters. .Lady Hamilton finds 
them, envelopes them, puts them Iicforc you, etc. 

SllTOlopniOIlt (cnve ldpmenth ff. Envelop 
+ -mknt ; cf. Fr. envcloppcment^ The action of 
enveloping ; the state of being enveloped, cotter. 
That whichenvelops: a wrapping, covering. PX^ofig. 

>763 Tucker Free IVill Prer. tR.), It U liccome dilKcult 


I to see any sense at all, through their cnvelopements, 1831 
Carlyi-K Sart.Fes. 11. ii, Reverence ...springs forth un* 

{ dying from its mean envelopment of Pear. 184a J. U. New- 
I MAN Ch. of Fathers 34 Various diseases were cured, .by the 
! touch of the holy bodies or their envelopments. 1879 Kut* 

! i.EY Stud. Rocks X, i6u Microscopic envelopments of quartz 
have been met with in chabasite. 
t Elive'nomi sb. Obs. In 4 envonyme. [f. 
next vb.] That which envenoms ; a poison. 

*377 Eangeanu P. PI. B. il 14 Orientates and ewages en. 

I ut^nies to dcstroye. 

! finvenom (enve*nom\ V. Forms : a. 4-6 en- 
I venim, -ym(e, 4 5 envenem(o, >0111, 4 envinim, 
j 5 envemyn, (envomon), 7 envenome, 6- en- 
I venom, fi. 6 invenenie, (invennom), 7 in' 
i venim, -ome, 7-8 invenom. See also ANVKNtiM. 
i [MK. envmime-n^ ad. OFr. enventmer^ f. en (see 
En-I) + OFr. venim (mod. venin) Venom:—!.. 
venen-um poison.] 

1 1. trans^ To venom (a person, an animal) ; lo 
; poison by contact, bite, inoculation, etc. Also 
1 absol. 

j c 1300 K. A Us. 561 1 Addres, guiurcs [ printed quinres], arid 
i drayouns Wold^n this folk mychel and lyte, Knvenyinen and 
j aViite. X340 .-{yenh. v6 pe eddre pet al eiuicnymcp. c X400 
I M aijndk V. V. ( 1839) 54 'I'hc se^jcnlcs byten hum & envenyme 
I hem. c 1450 i .oNK.i.irii GntilWx. 240 Tli.^nne sawh he wcl that 
j rnvemynwd he was. X535 Mokkc’n the. Z'/ijj/Vin \Vk.s. 1274/1 
I Being . . so sore envenomed w'ith st» iiuuii |H)isnn spottes. 

' x66s 6 Phtl. Trans. I. 391 A 'I’oad may envenome oiit- 
i wardly. 1665 Flagellum; or O. Cromivell (1672) Pref., 

I That poyson of As|w under his lips which . . will envenome 
j even those, of the Si^eics that come near it. 1715 Braui.ky 
! Fatn. Diet. .s.v. Do not touch them with your 

I Fingers, for it will in venom them. 

j Jig. c X380 Wvci.iF Sel.Wks. 111 . Wuiw.ird distdplis, 

{ bat envenymyn and distruien holy Chirche. c 1386 C'hai.'> 

; ciiR Wife's Prol. 474 But age, xdlas ! that ul wol envenyme. 
j x6xa \V. Pa KK i! s 41876)6 lie iu-vcnuincs nil 

I the cares that huare liiin. 

I 2. 'I'o put venom or poison on (a weapon, etc. ) ; 
to taint (the air, ground, etc.) with poison ; to 
render noxious or poisonous. Cf. Envknomkij 
ppi. a. 

< 1325 Coerde J.. 4349 EnvenymyJ tlier takyl was. 1393 
Gou EH Con/. I. 234 An arwc . . Whichc he to forc had cn. 
veniincd. c X430 Lonki.u:ii Crail 1 . 60 1 A knyf. .the whedu: ; 
eiivemyfied wo-s. c 1500 MeTusine 161 The king was wounded ! 
with a dart enuenynicd by the sawdans hand. x5S5 Eden { 
Decades li \ Ind. ill. ix. (Arb.) 177 'I’hc women . . vse to in- t 
uenetiie (heir nrrowes. x6oa SitAics. //am. v. it. 332 'I'lie 
(Kjint envenom'd too, I'lien venome to thy worke. i6t6 
SuHM.. & Makkh. Country Farm 291 The ('aper-tree in- 
ucnlming the whole ground, and in.ikiiigof it barren, X675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvi. 405 Because the coloiii-s are 
envenomed wherewith hepainteth his face. X87X NAriiEY.s 
/-’m*. 4 Cure Dis. 1. ii. 73 Platiu which thus envenom the 
sweeL 

b. To infuse venom or bitterne.ss into (action.'*, 
relations, etc.) ; to impart bitterness to (the feelings 
j or words of a person) ; to embitter, in.ake virulent. 

I *533 BK.i.i.KNnKN V. (18221 305 Knaw ye nocht how 
j ihir wageis war iiivcnnomit he poisnun of incinyi.s. X568 
1 Gbakton Chron. II. 634 Their wordes were sw’ctc as sugar, 

[ and their thoughtes were all crivcnuiiicd. X658 J.ady s Call. 
j 11. S 3. 87 It T.ithcr envenoms the crime and adds unnniurul- 
iiess to deceit, xSsp Mii.i. Liberty vv. 152 Noihiiig iu the 
I . .practice of Christians does mure lo envenom the hatred 
i of jMahoinmedans. x866 Felton .'Ine. /f- A/fW. Or. IL viii. 
j 424 The complicated passions that cnvcnuined the strife. 

i 3 . Jig. To impregnate with moral ‘ venom lo 
j corrupt, \iti.atc. I 

; c X374 Chal'ceu Aor/A. IV. iii. iaol>e vtteriste wikkednesse I 
j . .infccti|> and enuenemyk hem greiely. cx^ao Rom. Rose j 
I 7474 I'or men m.ay finds alway s..»i>heiiie Thu consequence ] 
; to envcncme. ^1440 Oesia Rom, ii. 7 pe devill had eii- I 
; venemyd all manky nd. X64X MiLTONC 7 //rrM/-^m/A I 

19 A iinivers.Tll tetter of impurity had invenom'd every part. , 
X705 .Staniioi'k Parap/tr. ill. 433 We will hope . . ih.nr no j 
Minds so invenom'd ran he fminVl. xBSi 1 . Taylor Fa not. ' 
ivj7i 'llic imagination . . eiiveiiomed by Tuu red. j 

Envo'nomed, ///• a. [f. prec. ^ - kd 1] j 

1. t a. Of a reptile, insect, etc. ; Charged with | 
venom {obs.). b. Of a wca]H>ii, etc. : Smeared : 
with venom. Of air, food, etc. : Toisoiied, tainted. ; 
C. Of a wound : Infected with venom, poisoned. j 
cxioo A'. A lie. 5436 Her b5rtl eiiveiiytned was. <-'1330 ! 
R. PRUNNE Chron. (1810) 228 Envenomed knyfe he bare i 
also priiiely. 1393 (Jower IIL 281 As a morrcl en- | 
veiiimcd. 1577 tr. Bullingers Decades (159'z) 48 The en- j 
uenomed byiuiges of the Serpents, c X590 Marlowe 
Faust, vi. 22 Halters and envenom'd steel Are laid before : 
me. x6ax G. Sandys Osnd's Met. 111. 47 'I'h' iimcnom’d ■ 
gore, which from hi.s palate bled. 1667 Milton /». A. 11. i 
543 As when Alcidcs . . fell th’eiivcnoin’d robe. 169$ Black- j 
more /V. Arth. VT. 83a Some only breath th' eiivcnoin'd i 
Air, and die. 1708 J. Piiinrs (>/frr 11.63 Happy lerne. 

; whose ino.st whulsome Air Pois«>n.s envenom’d spiders. ' 
' xBio Scott Lady of L. ii. xxxiii, Thy dart Plunged deepest ' 
! its envenomed sin.Ttt. 

I 2. fig. Chiefly of temper, feelings, etc. : Viru- 
lent, malignant, embittered. ; 

, /* *375 Wyclif Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. (1851) 141 ! 
Takyng of temporaltces envenymed. 1647 Clarendon 
I Uht. Ktp. (17021 1 . V. 425 The reiterated compI.Tints, and 
invenom'd repetitions, xfi^ Selden Laws /ing, i. Ixix. 

1 1739* 180 The invenomed spirits of the Judges of those day-s. 
x^x CowFER Truth X59 Of temper as envenomed as an asi*. 
x8ai Smeli.kv Prometk. Unb. i. I. 389 Till thine Infinity 
shall ba A rolie of envenomed agony. 1879 FRot'Dr Ceesar 
; xix. 331 I'hey at least had no sympathy with such enve- 
; nomed animosities. 


t Bnire'nomer. Obs. ran. In 6 Invenomer. 

One who envenoms. 

1598F LURto, Intossicatore.^ a poisoner, an inuenoitter. 

SnTe'noiiiuig, vhl. sb. [f. Envknom v.’l The 
action uf the verb Envknom. Alsu comt^. 

r X386 Chauckr Mereh. T. 8i6 Thy tayl is detli, thurgh 
thill envenymynge. c 1450 Lonei.icii Orait 1 . 607 The ton 
wa.s for the envemynenge, ke tober for seharpnesse. sfiay- 
77 Fki.i-ham Resolves 1. xxi. 38 'J he. ways he strews with .ser- 
|Hmts and invenomings. 

t Enve'nomise, Ob.t. nin-K [f. En-^-h 
Vknom sb. ( -r^K.J Iratis. 'fu infect with poison. 
In quot. ab.so/. 

15^ Toftk Alba (1880) 85 Fierce Senients (not milde 
Doues) enuenonuse. 

t Enve'nomOtlB, IX- Obs, in ^euvenymous, 
7 invonomouB. [ad. OF. etwenitneusy f. envenD 
mer to Envknom.] Full of venom ; poisonous. 
lit. and fig. 

a 1420 Hocclkvk De Reg. Prvac.t i86t>) 4018 Her rede and 
tounccilc i.s fuivcnyinuus. 1475 Caxton yanw 137 Alway 
machining a right eiwenymou.s will 1597 !^- Johnson .SWvm 
Champioits ii. (N.), (The dragon) stroakc with her iiivcnoin- 
ous wings. 1624 M KYWooD I. 41 She ca<.t an iii- 

venoinous confei;tion into the founi.Tiiu:. 

Enverdure: sec En- pref"^ 1 b. 
t £nT6*niieil« Obs. Also 4 envormail. 
[ad. CF. envertneiUery {. en (see En- i) -1- 
vermeille vermilion - coloured : see Vkumkii..] 
trans. To tinge as with vermilion ; to give a ruddy 
colour to. Hence Enveriuoiled ppl. a , rusciilc, 
ruddy. 

14. . l? Lvim:.) Ball, our Ladie in Chaucers Wks. iistu) 
cccxxixb, Uinaric enucrniailrd, riffreshcr of our bloiKl. 
1625-6 Mii.tun Death /'air Infant 1 That lovely dye Th;it 
did thy cheek cnvcrmeil 1828 Bmidoks /*V ff<r- r Tragedy 
IV. iii, How blushes open their envermeiled leaves On hvi 
fair featuncs. 

Envoron, enverroun, obs. ff. ICnviron. 
t En've’rsed, ///. tf. Obs. ran ’. [nd. Ul'. 
ettverse, pa. pple. of enverser to overturn.] In- 
verted. 

<2x648 l.D. Herueri'/W/^ (i88ti 5 Her Waist's mi tii- 
vers’d Fyramis. 

i* Envesnra. Ohs. tatv^ \ [a. OF. nweisurc. 
f.cnveisier io divert. CT. K.nvoisiks.] Game, play. 

r 1300 K. A Us, 5543 Hy lowghen and iiiadcn enuesuit 
[printed cuiicsurc], 

Envest, obs. form of 1 nve.st. 

Envey, obs. form of Inveigh. 

Enviable (e'nviab’l\ a. [f. Envy v. + -ablk.] 
That is to be envied. 

x6oa ('amkw Cornwall (J.>, An <ni iablc mediocrity of for. 
tunc. X779 Bt;uKK Core. (.1844' IL 278 My situation is luiy 
thing rather than enviable. xBxaG. Ciiai.mf.kh Dom. Eeon. 
Cf. Brit. 293 The foe never sels his foot on this enviable 
island. xBs's Macaulay liisf. Eng. III. 3 William was, m 
this time one uf the mo.st enviable of human heiiigs. x86o 
Tvndai.i. (/'Alt'. 1. $ 27. 196 Diilike the enviable ostrich, I 
cannot .shut luy eyes to danger when il is near. 

Hence B'nviableneaB, rare, the quality or con 
dition of being enviable. S'nvlably adv., in an 
enviable manner or degree. 

1833 Hr. Maktinnai? Charmed Sea iii. 36 I he ciivinlih - 
nc.s.s of her calm state uf feeling. ^ 1823 J. Bauculk Dom. 
Amusem. 140 That enviably bnliiuui covering, x8S5 
CAUi.AY Hist. Eng. IV. 3Ho')'hcre wu’. .scarcely in all r.uropi- 
a rc.sideiice mure enviably situated. 

Envidious, obs. form of Inviibous. 

Envied (e-nvid), ///. a. [f. Envy v. + -eij '.] 
That is the object of envy. 

t 6 ^i T. Mav Ir. B:in:l:iy A/irro.wr of Mindes 1. 187 Ht ^ 
hiiiisvlfc was ghuJ to h.'iue hiniselfv .'^iiKiti-d. .by hoc high i>r 
envied names but sometimes |ilaiiie William. X667 M u fo'i 
P. I., II. 2440ur envied .Sovnin. 17^0 Gray / i7rA':3'24 No chil- 
dren . , climb his knees the envied kivs to .share. 1B15 Scrio- 
bleomania 59 The envied hoinmrs of J’arri.'is.sus. a 1850 
M ACAULAY ///if/. Eng, V. log Grandees who had ihe envied 
privilege of going in coaclics and four thiuugh the streets. 

absol, 2685 Grat ian's Con*-tiers Orac.^ 151 Knviers 
die .as often as they hear ihe i»rai.scs of the Envied revive. 
rx8oo K. WiiiTK Lett. (18 17* 26} Yet it often hapi-'eiis that 
the condition of theenvier is happier than that of the envied. 
x8B6 Bur ION Arab, Mis. 1 . 107 It would hesitthce to pardon 
me even as the lOnvied ixiidoiied the Envier. 

EnTier (e nvioj). Also 6 onviour, 0-7 
vyer. [f. E.wy' f-Kui (earlier -ouh,).] Une 
who envies. 

X509 Barclay ,Shyp of Folys (1874' I. 8 Gluttons, wiwlers, 
enuiours, ciicliaiiiout .s. XS 55 1 ‘-di-:n Decottes W . Ind. ill. ix. 

I Arb . ) 1 75 These iimlyciou.s cniiycrs of other mens trauayles. 
x6o6 Bacon in Four 'C, Eng. LcU. 40 You arc great, and 
therefore have the more enviers. X630--88 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elu: IV. 6oi He was nresenily censured as an envier 
of the Earl's honour, a 176a Lady M. W. Montai.uk Let. 
Mrs. Hnt*et xcii. 15a Never bride had fewer envicrii, the. . 
111.111 is .Mi. -drlcsiabUi. D’Israfli Amen. IM. (1867 » 

316 iLs opiilcncf was an object it coidd not conceal from ils 
enviers. 1874 Moti.f.v narneveld II. xv. 180 The enviers 
uf our pc.acc and tranquillity. 

Envigor* var. In vigour v, Obs, to invigorate. 
tEnvi'ned, pp/.a. Ohs. rare-^. In 4 on- 
vyned. [ad. Fr. enviti/, f. en (.see EN-i) + f- 77 / 
wine.] Stored with wine. 

e 1386 CiiAucKK Prol. 343 A bettre eiivyned man was iio- 
wher noon. 

Envineyard : sec En- pre/.i a. 

Envlour» obs. form of Enviku. 
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fiavioiUI (c'nvids), a. Forms: 4-6 envyousCe, 
5 -oae, (4 enviose, -vloa, -vius, -vyus, -wins, 
5 enviyua, -vyowa, //. envyeusia), 4- envious. 
Also 5 invyowae. [a. AF. enmom^ OF. envieus, 
-vius (moi\.V: ^nvieux) ^ Pr. envijos, envios. Cat. 
cnvejoSy Pg. invejoso^ Sp. envidioso. It. invidioso 
L. invidiosus^ f. invidia Envy.] 

1 . Full of envy, aducted or actuated by envy ; 
vexed or discontented at the good fortune or quali- 
ties of another. Const, t against, f at, of, + to with 
•v/i. or inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 37658 (CotL) enuius man ai lufes he 
leste pam pat he wate er nioste hotiesie. c 1386 CiiAt'cUK 
Man of Latoes T. 067 O Sath.'in cnvyous. a 1450 Knt. dt 
ta Tour (x868) 53 X^Ki'e he other tliat be envious to sec 
other in grettcr degre thanne they. 1536 Pilgr. Pre/. (VV. 
dc W. J53H 78 Ami . . the enuyous man, for to do u dis- 
pleasure to hisennemy, wyll .suflre rebuke and blanje. 1611 
itiHLK Print. xNiv, IQ Neither he thou cnuioit<iat the wicked. 
1636 .'tr/afta 328 They thought it envious agaitist their re- 
pose, to have shed so much as a teare for them. *697 
DavotN Past. vii. 37 If he blast my Muse with rio i- 
ous Praise. 184a Ly I ton /anmi a8 Uur good Loredano is 
envious of my diamond. 1871 Morliiy lyUaire (1S86) 108 
F.nvions scribes in hi.s life-time Utuiiiedhiin with avarice. 

tiltspi, a 1300 Cursor Af. 277^)6 i^Cott.) Kitrpi suis i?eiiec on 
he envius, Quine, etc. 1340 Ayenb, 28 Vor he mure bet he 
gumles byepgreatc, pc more zoi^cppe enuious. s8i6 Mvkon 
Monody Death 'Sheridan., The envious who but breathe in 
others* i>ain. 1846 Ru.skin Mod. Paint. 1 . iVef (cd. 2) 14 
The ettvious. because they like not the sound of a living 
man's praise. 

1 2 . Full of ill-will ; malicious, spiteful. Obs. 

* Still current dial, in Suffolk ' (F. Hall>. 
r 1330 R. Bhunnb ( 18x0) 180 Grete scathe. .Com title Kyng 
R, for pat envios sawe. c 1430 Lvivs. ChorU 4 - Byrde (1818) 
13 Hit mnketh accorde betwene folk eiivyous. 1579 Lyly 
Eufkues (Arb.) 40 VV’ho more envious than Tymon denounc- 
ing all hiimainc societie. 1673 Pknn Chr. Quaker iv. 531 
Kiivlous Displeasure against an Harmless Suffering Penpic. 
a 17x3 Autobiog. 11765) 384 Printed by one of his 

Par^ with very envious Reflections upon it. 

fo. Full of emnl.'ition : eniiiloiis. Const. ^ 
a (iQO Fbmz 4 Bl. 356 Fvjr he is suhe couetus And at 
Wseneker enuius. a 1450 Knt, dc la '/om‘{i86t’) 150 Thci 
l>e envyeusis whiche shalle goo fursi up on the oflcrande. 
1594 T. Ik La Primaud. hr. Acad. 11. 318 Peennious of the 
best ^ifts. iBai Krats Lamia zt-j Lycius Charioting fore- 
most iiiHhe envious race. 

1 4. Grudging, parsiitioaious, sparing, excc.s- 
sivcly careful. Oh. 

1580 Lylv Eitphucs (Arb.) 368 Bcautie was no niggard of 
hir siippes in this gardcin, and very enuions to other ground.'. 
ax 66 j Jkr. Tavlor (W.), Notneu arc so euviuus of their 
healtfi. 

+ 6. Calculated to excite ill-will; invidious; 
odious. Obs, 

163s K. N. tr, Camden's I/ist. Elia. led. 3) 1. 9<i\Vlii»;h sect 
liegan prcscnlly to be knuwne hythecnvibu.s n.imct)r Puri- 
tans. 1640 Hv. Hai.l Ppisc. Fp. Ded. 5 Hath put iny pen 
upon this envious, but iieccs.sarie t.aske. 

1 6 . That is or may be an object of envy ; enviable. 

1590 Si'ENSKK F. Q. I. iv. 39 He to him lept, and that 
same envious gan Of victors glory from him snatcht aw'ay. 
x6sx Rfliq. IP^ftton. 69 .\ glorious harvest, .which could not 
but have in.Tde an envious add it ion. 166s PiU’YS Diary 
8 Dec. (cd. Bright) 111 . 327 So envious a place. 

7 . Comb., as staious- hearted. 

I.. Wai.i,a<:e 7 v»/> God 11. vii. 128 Time was when no 
envious-hearted knave could have made him believe, etc. 

Envionsly (c nviasli), adv, [f. prcc. + 

In an envious manner. 

+ a. Ill a spirit of emulation or rivalry. Obs. 
b. Maliciously, spitefully, grudgingly. 

<rx35o WUL Palerne \\if) Munics he scut Enulously to 
heniperour & egged him swijie Bi a ccrtaync day batailc 
to a-bide. C1430 Lvof;. Story Thebes in Chauceds IVks. 
(1561) ccclxxvb, They on Grcc-kcs eniiiously gaii to shout. 

FmiicK 7 Penit. Ps. xxxviii, ii. Wks. 86 All they, .enuy- 
oU!!iIy haue conspyred the delh of a sympic persone. i6m 
.Shakr. /lam. iv. v. 6 .She . . beats her heart, Sjj)urm:s cnuiuusly 
at Strawc^ 1639 Fe;.Lnt< Holy irariu. via, uS-to) »3» The 
cros.s enviously concealed by the Turks. X664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. iil 7 Those iJucirinrs of Devils, which they en- 
viously and iiLsiiltingly entangled poor mankind with.'iil. 
SnvioimaSS (cnvidsnes). [f. as prec. -f- 
-NKNH.I The quality of being envious. 

T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iii. 227 Nor will with cn- 
niou^nesse against god coniplayne of his Fortune. 15^ 
'I'urnkk Baths i b, For enuiiisnes (the Physicians] wold not 
send the .sik folk . . unto these bathes. t6a8 Withkk Brit. 
Rjememb. iii. 941 A spightfull envion.snciise. x6tt Sjk A. 
Giokaynr tr. Cassandra 1. 62 Courtiers, W’ho, tmeing the 
enviousnesse of their nature, lookt upon hts fortune with joy 
and applause. 

t SHTloilSty. Obs. rare - *. [f. as prec. + -ty.] 
«» Ekyiou.snknh. 

138a Wyclip xxvi. 6 The dyuyscoun (v.r. envy, 

oustc] of the cite, and the gcdcryng togidcre of the puple. 
t EnTiTOy V. Obs. Also ?4 enrere, 6 envoyre. 
[a. OF. e/tvire- r(occurin^ in sense 'to turn round’) 
f. en (see E.v-i) + z.7;v;* to Veer.] -E.wrnoN v. 
(It is doubtful whether the first quot* belongs 
here.) . 

Lta Aforte Arth. 1694 Myne armex are of ancestryc 
cnucryde with I„rtl«|. 14. . Lvuo. A/S. .Soc. Aniiq. 134 
(Halliw.) Of the floly Cost rounde aboute envirid. 1513 
iSradshaw St. Werhmrge : 18481 137 The sayd ahbay Knuirm 
with wanes myghty to assay. cxKg/o I.d, BRKNEit.s 
^>*'Bryt. (1814) aja Enuoyred with greate and dope dyches 


Sll'viroi^ /b. Ohs. in sing. In 4 envyroun, 
-own. fa. OF.sing.^m'tVaif (subsequently a mod.F. 
pi. environs')^ f. the adv. : see ENViiipK adv.'\ 
fl* In ME. sing. Compa.<is, circuit Only in 
phrases By, in environ, by environ F. d /* en- 
viron {de). 

S3^ WycLiF Gen. xxiii. 17 The fccld . . as wet it as the 
.spdnnk and alia the trees of it, in allc the termes of it bi 
enuyroun. — Kx, vii. 24 Alle the Egipciens deluyden bi 
cnuyioun of the floode. — Mark vi. 6 And he w'ente 
aboute castclis in ennyrown, tecKinge. 

2 . In mod. i!lng. pi. Environa (cnvni'r^nz, 
envir^nz). The outskirts, surrounding districts, 
of a town. 

X669 £vui.yn Mem. (1857) 1 . 419 The pestilence still in- 
rreasing in London and its Environs. 17^ Cuesi erf. Lett. 
III. ccxxix. 43 When you go to Genoa, pray observe care- 
fully all the environs of it. x97a-84 Cook V'oy. (1790) V. 
180S The environs of Hudson s Buy. xSai Sir Sinclair 
Corr. II, 184 The neighbourhood of Brock is quite enchant- 
ing . . with it.s painted houses . . and delightful cnviroivs. 
i84;f-8 H. Miller First Imbr. xix. (18571 331 YVithout 
having once seen the sun .shine on the city or it.s ca- 
vi rolls. 

b. transf in sing. rare—^. Surrounding. 

1843 Byron Let. Ld. Blcssiny^tm 14 Apr., The peccant 
piirt and its immediate environ are . . black. 

Environ (env3rr.'>n), «». Forms : a. 4 5 ©n- 
viroun, -vyroun, (4-5 envecom, -on'', 4-7 ©n- 
vyron, (4 onvyrown, -weron, 5 ©nverroun, 
-wyroun, 5-6 environno), 4- environ. • 6 

invyroun, -veron, (6-7 invi(e)orn'' ,6-8 inviron. 
[a. F. environ-ner (in AF. ri.^00), f. environ 
round about : see Enviuon adv,'\ 

1 . trans. Of things : To form, a ring round, sur- 
round, encircle. Also Jig. of circumstances or 
conilitioiis, £sp. (with notion of 2 b) of dangers, 
troubles, etc. 

c X400 Maunukv. V. <1839) 45 This Ryvcrc. .envyroniietbe 
all Elhiup. rx43o Lydo. Compl. BL Knt. xii, The hankys 
rounde, the Welle etivironytig. i<. . in Alhenxum iiS;**) 

6 Aiig. 181 All invieorned on ihe South parle with n fre.she 
water ryver. 1631 (touoi: (iWr iii. xii. 208 Hands j 
environed by the .sea, with good shipiiing.s. 1670 98 La.s.sli,s | 
Coy. Italy 11. » x The circle of white ni.Trble pavenu nt which 1 
environetn the altar of St. Peter. f68t CoixiilChifs SitPp/ie, 
(1751) 24 A cowl lin'd with iron, Which did hi^ temfues so ! 
itiviroti. lyao Welton Sujf. Son 0/ God\. vi. 1 17 (Quicken- j 
ing Klaine.'ti. . K.tiviron and .siirruunu me, t8x6 W. Hollar | 
Holbein's Dance 0/ Death 6c) .A great cloister, environ- ‘ 
ning a plot of grotind. 187* Jenkinson Oiudc Eng, Lakes 
(1879) 24 A quiet and fertile spot, envin>ned by green 
meadows. 

fi, S38a Wyclif Ecclus. li. $ Manye tribulacionns that 
eiiuyrouneden me. 011400-50 Alexander sfys Mekill vari. 
uunce of verlus cnveronis oure saules. 1563 Foxk A. 4 M. 
111 . 297 Hypocrisic, arrogaiicy, ntui obstinate security en- 
viron me. 1604 T. WRioiir Pass. v. § 4. 101 A number of 
sound and suhstantiali reasons . . environ tiie question pro- 
posed on every side. 1663 Butler //nd. i. iii. t What Perils 
do inviron The Man that meddles with cold Iron ! x686 
Foy. Kntp. China into IF. Tartary iii Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III. 199 All the Marks of (*randurc, with which he was 
inviorned at the Court at Pekin. 1851 T). Mitchkli. Fresh 
Gleanings xo6 Whatever pleasant or painful circumstances 
may environ me. 

t b. To include, take in (a certain spiTce). Obs. 
tS7o-6 Lamdarue Peramb. Kent 166 The ruincs of 

wliich building . do environne almost ten acres of grounde. 
16x3 Puk(:ha.s Pilgr. 1 1864) 16 The whole Monurchie en 
uironelh nine hundred leagues. 

C. To surround, encircle, encompass 7 vith any- 
thing. Also fig. Chiefly pass. 

138a Wyclif Luke xix. 43 Thin cncroycs schulen enuy- 
roune ll»«c with p.ile. rx4oo Maunuev. xxvii. <1839) 278 
And alle cnvyrouiid with stoii of Ja^pre. 1536 Act 26 
Henry Fill, c. la A Parke, w.illed and emiyronned with 
bi-ycke .and stone, Sir J. Smvih Disc. IFeapons 13 

Where, .they may environ ihemsclve.s with w.atcr on cverie 
.side. 1632 LnTK.uw Trazt. 11. 67 Peloponne-siis . . is ail iti- 
uironed with the sea, .sauc oncly at a narrow .strait. 1658 
Evelyn Fr. Card. 11. § 2. 11675) 161 Inviron them with dung 
to blanch them. 1701 Law Coune. Trade 117S9' 105 ()ur 
Coasts were . . invironed and .surrounded wiin fish. X748 
Anson Foy. 11. xii. 261 'J'hc harliour is invironed on all 
.sides . . with high mountains. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. 4 Pop. xxiv. (ed. 3) 407 .The Royal Shield ofEnglarid 
environed with the flcuns dc lys of France. 

Jig' *67$ Trahkkne Chr. Ethics 384 The holy soul of a 
quiet man i.s . , invironed with , its own repq.se. 1794 M rs. 
Kadclifpk Myst. Udolpha xvi, Were environed with de- 
lights both from nature and art. 1847 J. WiL.snN Chr. 
North (1857) 1 . 422 Our boyhood wa.s environed with the 
beautiful. x8m Milsian Lett. Chr. (1864) II. iii. 81 That 
enthusiasm in inmself which would environ him with wonder. 

2 . Of persons : To fonn a ring round, stand round, 
throng ; to be in attendance upon ; to be stationed 
round, as guards. Also, To surround with 
(persons). 

X38a Wyclif e^erh. ix. 8 And y .shal enuyroune niyn Iious 
of these that holden kny3thode to me. SM3 (;ower Con/. 
III. 253 There foiinden they. .Lucrccc. .alfcnvirgmcd With 
women. X490 Caxton Eneydos lix. 158 \Ve enuyfonne hyin 
roundc alx>ute. wyth goode men of arnie.4. x^ Lynuesav 
Monarche 5369 I'lic Angellis of the OrdorLs Nync Inucron 
sail that throne Diuyue, 1598 Yono Diana 94 Enuironed 
rounde about with a troupe of Nymphes. 1670 Cotton' 
Kspernon 11. viii. 3^0 He dy’d environ’d by three of hi* 
Children, several Divines, and all hi.H Domesiiclc Servauts. 
1855 Milman Lot. Chr, (1864) 11 . ni. vii. 151 Kyery Chris- 
tian was environed with a world of invisible beings, 
b. To surround with hostile intcution ; to be- 


smri&oEnrG. 

set ; to beleaguer (a city, fortress, etc.). Also, 
To beset with, 

1375 Bakuouh Bruce xi. 640 All enveronyt vith fayis 
is he. a 1400-50 AUxttmUr 36x7 To enverom alle ]ie v^- 
ward of all J>e vile yndes. 1475 Caxton ** 477 > 

fj Jason was eiinironned and assayled on alle sides, s^ 
Grafton Chron, II. 748 The Capitaynes • • planted a strong 
hiege, and environed it [the Castell] round about 1803 
Knollks Hist. Turks (X638) 9a They hauing long before 
so strcitly imitroned the city. xtSx-o Home HM, Eng. 
(1806; IV. lix. 459 Colonel Pride had environed the house 
with two regiment*. 

To surround on all iddcs, envelop, enclose. 
Now chiefly of the atmosphere, light, etc. 't For- 
merly also, to wrap up, clothe ; to screen or con- 
ddvAfrom, 

1413 Lyug. Pilgr. Som>U\. iii. (1483) 4 The Centre of the 
ertne was wonder derck In itself and was aboute emiyronned 
by Icssc derke mater and les.se. X474 Caxton Chesse 65 AI 
the thyiiges that the aycr goth about and enuyronneth. 
1483 Gold. Leg 237/1 He .sawc an aundent man .. en- 
uyronned in a wliyie mantel. 1571 Diggks Peuttom. iv. 
XXV. HhJ, One comprehending sphere inuironcth all his 
angles. X607 Dekkek Hist. Sir T. H'yatt Wks. (1873) Hi- 
88 J'hus like a Nun . . Liuc I inuirond in a house of stone. 
1659 Leak Watemoks, 3 'I'he Pe.sile . . well invironed with 
Icatlicr. 1699 PoMFRET Reason 135 Tw now environ'd from 
our eyes. 1846 Landob Hellenics Wk.s. (1868) II. 482 
Gravciy-gtiidsome light environed them. x86o Tyndall 
Glae. I. H It. 73 We were environed by an atmosphere of 
perfect purity. 

t 4 . To describe a circle or make a circuit round ; 
to go round in a circle. Obs. 

X340 Hami'olk Pr. Couse. 7608 And heven hat erth 
envirouii.s. CX400 Maunuev. (1839) xvii. 18a Men inayen- 
virowne all the Krthc of alle the World, as well nndre a* 
abuven and (urneri a^en to his Covitrec. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 34/2 By envyronyng or goyng aboute the anitre. 1570-8 
Lamdakde Peramb. Kent (1862) 311, 1 wijl begin at the . 
North cast torner . . and from thence environ the whole 
Hishopricke. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. cxiiiii. 6t7 The Lu- 
minaries [being J in angles not environed of the Planets. 

•j* b. To travel about (a country, etc.). Obs. 
s^8a Wvci.iP I Tim. v, 13 Thei ydcl lernen for to enuy^ 
rownc housis. CX400 Maunuev. (Roxb.) Pref. i It lyked 
him., to cnuinin h^t I.Tnd with his blissed fete. £’1400 
Rom. Rose 7019 We environne bothc londc and sc, 

tEnvi'ron, adv. and prep. Obs. Forms: o. 

4-6 cn viroun (0, 4-5 onvyron, 6 ©xkvoron, 5- 
environ. H. 4 in viroiin, 6 invlyone, 7 in- 
viron. [a. Fr. environ, f. en in 4- OK. *viron 
circuit, related to vircr to Veer. Cf. Pr. en viro 
of same meaning.] 

A. adv. Round about ; ill the neighbourhood. 

CX375 Wyclif Serm. Scl, Wks. 11 . 311 In viroun-and 

wihinne \>e\ weren ful of i^cn. c X385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
Prol. 300 And with th.it word, a i:omp.T.s enviroun They 
sitten noiii fnl .softr.ly adoun. 1436 Pol. Poems 11 . (1859) 

157 F.-xhortynge alle Knglandc to kepe the see cn viroun. 

X513 I)ouc.LA.s XIII. V, 4 And with l.Tigc clamour 

fiTlis inveroun Thair myndis all. 15x9 Four Elements Inter- 
lude in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 6 Which doth illumine the world 
environ. 1600 Fai^’ax TVimii u. lxxx. 35 Lord (iodfreyes 
cle three rimes enuiren goes. 

B. /«’/. Round, about. 

1393 Gow'kr Cottf. III. 76 The Serpent .. Went environ the. 
shcllf aboute. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3618 He laddc me. .Alle 
criviionii the vergerc. ' c 1450 Merlin vii. 113 Somme scide 
that thei wolde ley siege environ the Ixxile. ' 

Environage (cnvoi-rdned,^). rare. [f. En- 
viron + -AOKJ . The assemblage of surrounding 
objects or circumstances ; surroundings. 

1836 Nyiv Monthly Mag. XL VIII. 320 Th^ slightest 
cliaiii^es in the eiivironage of the parly. 1838 Llll. 

122 That which i.s rendered indecent by the circiiiiistances 
of it.s environage. 

Environal (env,ii'ronal), a. rare, [f. Environ 
-I- -Aii.] (See quot.) 

x868 (juLLicK in Linn. Soc. Jm!. XX. 222 Environal Se- 
gregation is Segregation arisin.^ from the rclation.s in which 
the organism st.Tnds to the envii'oninent. 

£nvi*roned, ppl. a. Her. [f. Environ z>. + -j:i>i.] 

Of a charge: Set round with other objects, as a 
head with a wreath, a lion with bcawinls, etc. 

Perh. never in actual F.ng. use. In ('hamher* only as .. 
transl. Fr. environne as a term of French heraldry. 

27x7 5x in Cuasihkks Cycl. 1847 in Craig. [X864 En- 
viron V. I c.] In mod. Diets. 

fEnvironee*, ai/z*. and^tf^. Obs, rare. [app. 
the writer’s blunder for Environ, after Fr. en- ' 

vironnS pa. pple. ; see Environ v.l Round • 

about. 

r X475 Partenay 5480 Figured knighti* were enuironee. 

Ibid. 3874 Thre tyines the castell enuironee [she] went. 
Jbid.ayiT..^^ 

t BnviToaer. , Obs. [f. p:nviron v. + -rr i.] 

One who, or that which, environs or surrounds. 

x^ Bulleyn Bk . Simples 12 a, The Ocian .. seperatnre 
of landes, environer of ifande*. , 

EnvironiXlir * (cnVoiTani^), vbl, sb. [f, En- 
viBON z/.-f-iNoi.] The action of the verb En- 
viron. Also concr. That which environs or sur- 
rounds; ther oircumference. - | 

tf 2374 Chaucer Boeth . ii. vii. 56 AI Jh» eovytonynge offo 
er|>e aboute nc halt but fw reaoun of a prykke.at regm of pe . 
gretnesae of heuene. Ibid. v. iv. rfe But pe eye of lotelli- « 
genctt is hey3er for it aourmonntep |»e envirounyngj^f 
>e vninehite, «c. 1698 Hkylin Surv. France 34 ^e 

prineijM! envirobidgs are mod© by the- Seme and the 

Marne. 
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SsTteoniM (env«iT 3 Di(|', «. [CEitvibon 
* 1. + lut«nviron8, surrounds, envelops. 

1641-8706 £vei.vn Mem. (1819) I. X36'Fiil] of sweet shnibbs 
in the inviroiiins hedges. 183* Downes Lett. ConU 
CmtnirUt 1 ; 9a BIocIck of granite, detached from the en- 
vironing heignes. x86o Kuskin Mod, Paint. V. vii. ii. S 4. 

J,rf>ndon . . loses at least two out of three sunrises, 
owing to the environing smoke. 

SnTironmeilt (envsiTdnmcntV [f. Environ 
V. + -MKNT. Cf. OF. environnement!\ 

1. I'he action of environing ; the state of being 
environed. (With quot. cf. Environ v, 4.) 

1603 Hoi-lanp P Marcher Mot, 1009 , 1 wot not what cir- 
cumplexions aiid environments [orijsi. ircpieXaiNrcts'J. 

2 . comr. That which environs; the objects or 
the region surrounding anything. 

1830 Caslylk \viPor. Kev. 4 Cant. Miscell. v. 34 Baireuth, 
witi) its kind picturesque environment. S83X Caulylf. Sari. 
Res. It. i. (187x1 56 The whole habitation and environment 
looked cyer trim and gay. 8873 Blackie Lays 
Inlrod. 37 The environment of this loch put me in mind 
of Grasmere. 1867 F rouub Short Stud. ( 1883) 1 V. g 3. i. 1 66 
1*he dame . . burnt hot in my own immediate environment. 
Jig. z86a SiiiKi.KY iVir/^ir Crit. 278 What is poetic in the 
story is disengaged from its casual enviroriinent 1870 M. 
(.'oNWAY Earthw, Piigr. xxv. 300 F.vcry belief has an en- 
vironment of related fwUefK. 

b. esp. The conditions under which any person 
or thing lives or is dcvelojicd ; the suin ltital of 
innuciiccs which modify and determine the de- 
velopment of life or character. 

s8a7 Cari.yle ^//V., (7*’^///v(i 669) iga In such an element 
with such an eti vironinciit ofcircuiiihtanocs.^ 1833 H. .Sfkncek 
Print', Psychol. (1873) 1 . iit. iii. 301 'I'lie division of the en- 
vironment into two halves, soil and air. 1874 Sihgwick 
Moth. Ethics v. 167 The organism is amtinually adapted to 
its environment. x88x Romanes in Portn. Re7>. f )ec. 740 En- 
vironment • or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

Hence Snvi'roaitte^tal a., of or pertaining to 
environments. 

1887 Athenxum 7 May 611/3 I'l'® extern.il or envlron- 
luental explanation of^vuliuion. 

t BiLTiTonry. obs. [f. iCnviron + -uy.] = 
Environment. 

x6oo Toi.'rnkur Trews/. Met. (1878J Frol. 28 The azure- 
coluiir'd skic, Imiow transform’d to hel's environrie. Ibid. 
xxi. 143 Did make her temples* rich environrie. 

Environs : .see Environ .<ib. 
t Eniri'rtne, v. Obs. Also 6 envertue. [a. 
OK. {s')enti$rtue-r^ s*envtrtue-r, f. en (see En- ' ) 
+ vertu vliiue ; cf. sesvertuevy mod. Jheriuer.^ 

1 . njl. To exert one’s strength ; to strive, 

147$ Caxton Jason 31 He envertued hym selfc defending, 
84M Ostitfs Met. X. viii, Ypomenos cnvirtiied & enforced 
hym So niochc in th* end that he passed her. c 1300 Melu- 
sine acjo The kyng of Anssay . . envertued hym self strong, 
and made with his handes gretc v.asKclage. 

2 . tram. To endue with virtue. 

1691.0. Wackek Hist, illnstr. 67 A little c.ake.. which 
they put into the .Serpents mouth, to saiictifie and envirtuc 
it for the recovery of the .sick. 

JE&visage (cnvi‘zed,^\, v. [a. Kr. cmfisa^i;e-f% 
i. en- (see Kn- i) + visage Vjhaok, face.] 

1 . trans. To lotik in the face of; Jig. to face 
(danger, etc.) ; to look str.iight at. 

xSaoi 204 To envisage circurnslancn,all 

calm, That is the top of sovereignty. xSai Nexo Monthiv 
Mag.VH. 328 Eiivl.s.'tging his fatcWith rc^af valour. X879G. 
M^mituiTii Egoist 1 1 . v. 98 M ust 1 recogni/.c the bitter Irutlv 1 
. . 1 h.'we envisaged it. 

2 . To obtain a mental view of, set before the 
mind’s eye ; to contemplate ; ehiejiyy to view or 
regard under a particular aspect. 

1837 IIkrschel in Ikabljage Bridgew. Treat. App. i. v.46 
. Knvi&aglng \he case algebriiic.ally. 1837 Jerroi.d in Nnu 
MontkJy Mag. LI. 317 \Vc could not ijcrfccily envisage the 
atrocity. . *«45 6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. ii. vi. 338 Men 
continually envisaged the highest benefits which their souls 
could attain. 1853 I)k Morgan in O.'ives f.i/e Sir // '. R. 
Hamilton tii. (18891 44 i If he [ Arg-indl really envisaged tlio 
logarithmic property of the angles, he in.adc: a most decisive 
step. i 885 Intuit. Morals 16 In whatever way we en- 
visaged the moral attributes of God. 

b. Philos. To perceive hy intuition. 
x86o Manski. Prolegom. Log. iv. 116 tudCy 1 have availed 
my^ielf of the term envisage^ as the best English c(|uivalent 
that has yet liccn proposed to the German anschauen. 
i 9 . . M‘‘Cosh (Ogilv.L From the very dawn of existence the 
iiifaiit must envisage self, and bofly acting on self. 

8. Of an object : To present itself under a par- 
ticular a.speet. rare. 

x^ Pali Mall fJ. 10 Oct..5/i The New England summer 
as it envisaged itself to the eyes of Thorcau. 

Hence BiiTi*8ag8»i8nt| the action of presenting 
(an object) to. one’s own consciousness. XiitI*- 
wmginivbl. sb., the action of the vb. Envihagr. 

x8^*E Cairo Philos, Kant n. viii. 365 This imaginative 
envisagcment of the categories. 1883 W. Smart 
Plato 37 It is the envisaging of ibe one ide.a. 
tSnvi'Tap Obs. [f. EN-I + Fr. wjj; viv-d\-~ 
L. viV’Us alive.] trans. To enliven, quicken. 

X513 Skelton Carl. Laurvl 87* To envyve Pandarus’ 
Ntppetytc. a x5e8 — MagnyJ, 1 gbq A fayre maystresse that 
quickly is envyve^wiih riidyes of the rose. '' 

Al^iyua, obs. fqrm of Envioiin. 
t Bavoisidfli O. Obs. rare-K [a. OF. envoisiJ 
(nom. ling, and pL -eM, -es), f. envoisier, enveisier 
to divert : see Enveiuric.] Gay, lively. ^ 


e 1450 Merlin vi. xo6 To hem that welre] loly and en> 
uoisies \printed ennoisiesj he yaf the luweilis. 

Snvoko, oba. form of Invoke. 
t ISllVO’lde, V. Ohs. rare. [a. OK. envoldrt :~ 
L. involv^re to Involvk.1 «= Involve. 

X4SI Poston Lett. No. 140 1. 185, 1 cUr not envolde me 
in the same. 

t lillTOllime (cnvfrliMm), v. Obs. In 7 in- 
volum. [f. En- i + Volume.] a. To form into 
a voluino ; to write at length, b. To incorporate 
with a volume. 

163a I.iTHc.nw Trav. 1. 8, T could Inuolume, as large a 
dlv'onrsc, vjion this lieart-grieuing proieci, a.s, etc. 1864 
in WhOSTEu; and in mod. Diets. 

Envolupoi.n, obs. form of Envelope v . 
Envolve : see Involve. 

t SlITrO'lllish, V. Obs. In 5 onvomyRsh. 

[Corruptly a. Kr. estfotniss- lengthened stem of 
esvomiry f. es- L. ex) ovX-k^vomir to vomit.] 
intr. To vomit. 

1480 Caxton Ovid*s Met. xi. viii, Cylenus . . .so mocho 
dninkc of the wyii, that he went casting & envomys.shynge. 

XSnVOy (e nvoi), .rAi In sernse 1 also 4-7 en- 
voye, 9 envoi, and (witli prefixed Fr. article) 6-7 
1*011 voy(o, 9 arch. I'envoi, -voy. [a. OK. en- 
voy{e (mod. envoi), n. of action f. OF. ettvoiier 
(mod. cHVoycr) to send, f. phrase en voie on the 
way ; cf. Sp. enviar. It. inviare^ Sending forth. 

1. TJjie action of sending forth a ]>oem ; hence, 
the concluding part of a poetical or prose com- 
position ; the author’s p.'irtingwords ; a dedication, 
postscript. Now chiefly the short stanza which 
concludes a ])oem written in certain archaic metri- 
cal forms, arch, 

c 1398 Cmauckk Kiitle\ Th* enuoye of Fortune. 1483 
Cax icj.N Chas. Oi. 25oThcmioycof thauciour. 1508 Barclay 
.ShyJ oj Polys (1874) 11. 230 'riienuoy. 1576 TuuuRRV.i////r), 
' 1 ‘ragical Talcs .. with the Arguiiient and L'Envoyc lu ech 
Tatv. x6zi CoTGK., Km^oy . . ih* Kiiuoy, or conclusiuo ofa 
Ballet, or Sonnet. 1640 B. Jonson Undemvoods. Misc. 
IWnis lx, Another answers, *Iiis ! those silks ure none, In 
smiling I’cnvoy. t^tj^SisMondis Lit. Eur. (1846) I. vi. 173 
The song.s are usually in .seven stanzas, followed by an envoy, 
which he calls a tornadsu 18*3 Ntnv Monthly Mag. V 1 1 . 194 
'I'he last chapter . . the moral and envoy nrihe whole. x88o 
Uukffrr Mactn. Mag. No. 253. 49 'I'herc arc . . six lines to 
a stanza and .six .stariza.s to a poem, not counting the torniula 
or envoi of three lines, 

t b. tram/. The conclnsion of a jilay ; also, a 
cata.strophc, denouement. Obs. 

i6og B. Jonson AV/. /Kfi/rr. v. i, I have given the bride 
her instructions to bteakc in upon him in the I'envoy. 1636 
Massinger Bashjul Lot*er\. 1, Long since I look'll for this 
I’envoy. 

2 . The action of di.spatching a messenger or 
parcel ; hence, a mis.siori, errand {arch.). JMter 
of envoy (rare), tran.sl. Kr. letlre iVenvoi, a letter 
advising dispatch of goods. 

*795 *S«JuriiEY JoitH of Arc v. 406 Nor did 1 feel w press- 
ing ilie h.'ird hand Of want in Orleans, ere he ported tliente 
On perilous envoy. xSya in Proc. . 4 mcr. Phil. Soc. XII. 322 
A letter of envoi wa.s received. 

XSnyoy (envoi), sb:^ Forms: (7 envoyd, -60), 
cnvoy(e, 7 - envoy, [app. an alteration (in the 
latter part of i7ih c.) of Fr. envoys (pa, ppic. of 
envoyer to send', which had previously been 
adopted unchanged.] 

1 . A public minister sent by one sovereign or 
government to another for the transaction of dijilo- 
matic business. Now applied esp. to diplomatic 
mini.sters of the second rank (* ministers plenipoten- 
tiary’) as distinguished from those of the highe.^t 
rank (‘ ambassadors’), and those of the third rank 
(‘ charges d’affaires ’). 

The Icrm envoy estr-tutrd i nary, formcAy ^tnv>\\ng a mi- 
nister t;hai'god with a si)ecml or temporary iniNsit.in, ir now 
merely the fuller dcsignaiiou i>f the ‘ envoy ’ in the narrower 
hcnsc. = minister jileiitpuleiiiiary. 

1 1660 ICvklyn Mem. (1857* 1 359 I'he Envoyi 5 e of the king 
of I’ol.'ind. 1664 Mm<vmx Corr. Wks. 1872 5 II. 172 He 
hathe taken care to supply it in the meantime by his Extra- 
ordinary Envoyl*. X69X kvcAUT in Cenil. Mag, May (1786) 
396/1 'I'o treat the 'I'lirkish cnvoyiScs *0 ill, as, eic.| x666 
Pi rys 11 July, A galliott .. that i.s going to carry 

I hi'. Savoy Envoyc meant A'^fwvoydl over. 1667 Evki.vn 
Metn. II. 31 To the audience of a Russian Envoy in 

the Queen's prcscncc-chainbrr, 17x0 in Load. Gas, No. 

1 688/1 The Earl of Stair, her Britannick Majesty’s F.nvoy- 
Cxtraordinarv to King Augustus. x;ri6 Lahy M.W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. vi. 18 Madame, .the wife ofour king’.scir/oy 
from Hanover. 1779 J. Moorf. Vino Soc. b'r. 11 . X7<, 

1 have been introduced to .'ll! of them by Mr. Harris, nis 
Majesty’s envoy extraordin.'iry. xZox Med. Jml.Vf. 4S3A 
correspondence which 1 Imve. oegtin.by me.'Uis of the British 
Envoy. x86o Motluy A'r/^r/. (i868t 1 . i. 3 .Sir Edward 
Stafford, English envoy in Paris. X875 H. Rkkvl in Enrycl, 
Brit. led. 9: 1: 657 Di^omatic envoys are of three rinks . . 

X. Amb.ii^lors . . 2. Envoys extraordinary or niini.sters 
plenipotentiary, accredited to sovereigns . . j. Charges d'af- 
faires. 

2 . In wider sense ; An agent, commissioner,Me- 
•"puty, messenger, representative. 

1x643 Dknham Poems (1668)134 Jove’s Envoyc ihniugh 
the Air Brirygs dismal tydings.] x6^ Tate & Brady Ps. cvi. 
16 God’s Envoy Moses they oppose, xyxa Black morf. 
Creation vi. 678 Where [sc in the brain] their Report the 


Vital Envoi's make. xBao Irving Sketch. Bk. I. 99 Men 
have been envoys from England to nin.sack the poles. x8«9 
Thackeray Virgin, vi. 48 The intrepid young envoy made his 
way from Williamsburg uliuo.st to the shores of Lake Eric. 

8. attrib. 

a vjxi Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. ixaz L487 An Envoy* 
.Star, whose Ray .Shou’d shew the world whnte-Jesus lay. 
t E’nvoy, V. Obs. [ad. Fr. envoy-er to send.] 
a. To send. b. To write as an ‘ envoyl or con- 
cluding stanza. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 24 A new lignagc was enioyed 
1 ? read enuoyed] from heuen on hygh. 1308 Barclay Shyp 
Polys (1874) 11 . 230 Alas what may 1 vnto you nowe enuoy. 
Bnvoy«hil| /"e nvoiijlp . [f. ENViiV sb. -h -«fliP.] 
The office, position, or function of an envoy. 

typS H. Coventry Philemon to Hydaspes iii. (T.'i, Cain 
I^iil .ill due reverence to this lunar envoyship. 1817 8 
C-ohukti Resut. U, S. (1822) 217 The Bbit(j||ignmongerH nmy 
e.isily add a leg.iiion of mendicity ip their kiivoydiips and 
Consulships. 1843 Blachio. Mag LlV. 812 You remember 
Mai.ston . . at Briin.swjck, in his envoy.ship. 

IBnvy (e’nvi), sb. Forms: 3-7 envie, envye, 
(4 envi, enevi, envyse, enwie, 5 iuwy(e, 4-6 
invy), 3- envy. [a. F. envie, corresp. to rr. 
enveia. Cat. enveja, Pg. inveja, Sp. envidia, It. 
invidia 1.. invidia, f. invuLus envious, related 
to invidere to look maliciously upon, to envy, i. 
in upon -l- vidire to see.] 
fl. Malignant or ho.stile feeling; ill-will, inu' 
lice, enmity. Obs. ^ 

a 1100 Cursor M. 13380 Of all venime and eneui ful 
kiridcld vp he ras. c 1300 .yeyn Julian 88 Ich L Belial] made 
)>uru a Intel cniiyc )>£it uii we pat i)8er. c 1400 Ywaine 4 
Caiu. 3522 So grete envy . . bitwix ihain twa was than. 
c 1430 .Syr Genrr. 5266 'I'o him ho had so grete envie. 
xgao .SKiiiTON MagnyJ. 1969 Full fewe but they have envy 
rt me. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 10 No lawful meaiies 
can carric me Out of enuies reach. x6xx Bible Mark xv. 
ju For lice knew that the chiefe Priests had dcliuered him 
for oniiic. xt^ Queen of Arragon 11. i. ih Doditey^ 
XIII. 355 Misfortune brings .Sorrow enough ; ’tisYcnvy to 
ourselves T’aucmenl it by prediction. X707 £. Wkno tiud. 
/iVioVa (1715) 11. ix, In Nascby-Fields both AtMles met, 
Their F.nvy, like ilieir Numb»tr.s, great. 4 

i* b. Unwillingness, reluctance. Obs. rire. 

*557 North tr. Cueuara^s Diall oJ Princes 185 b/i For 
spe.iking the truth : the niuii which hath enuy to seme olde 
doth delile to Hue in the lightnes of youth. 

t c. Odium, unpopularity, opprobrium ; usc«l 
to translate I., invidia. Obs. 

1598 Grenkwky Tacitus* Ann. 1. x. (i622> 19 As well the 
fact, as the cnuic of It, should li^ht vpon their owne necks. 
x6as Bacon Henry \'l!y 100 This Taxc (called Benevolencci 
w.'Ls deuised by Edward the Fourth, for which bee sustained 
much Enuie. 1651 P'nlfePs Abel Rediv., Calvin (1867; 1 . 
327 This accident procured areal envy unto Calvin from all 
places. 1679 Bdknkt Hist. ReJ. 1 . 11. 62 He laid titi|e Legates 
between him and the En^or Odium of it. 

1 2 . Active evil, hAfm, mischief. .Okf- 

Mlii. enuyfe mayperh. somctinics represent ^nnoV, Annoy. 
a Z400 Chester PI. (Slinks. Soc.! 199 F.nyye doe by no , 
woman, T a doc her .shame by nigbte nor dide, c X400 . 4 /(d. 
Loll. 26 Disci’.sc ik obtr eniiyes. e *460 Battle Otterbonrue 
in Percy Relit/, 46 \T thou hast haryed all Bamlx>ruwe 
shyre, 'I’hou hast done me grete envye. 

3 . The feeling of mortification and ill-will occa-|i 
sioned by the contemplation of BU|X'rior advaiitagex^* 
possessed by anollicr. Const, t <2/» + t 
(persons), at, of (things). Phrases, to feel (t haixe') 
envy. * 

c laSo Pall ft Passion in E, E. P. (186a) 13 To him 1^ 
deuil hod ciivie, kal he in hix .slid schold be hroTte. a 1300 
Cursor A/. 27694 tCoit.) He bat by cans of enuy wepay*-* 
atio^er wrangwisly. a X3|4o jIami-oi r. Psalter ii. 10 Kriuyc 
cuusiitis, iolifte & oher vices, c 1386 tTiiAuei-.R Knt's. T. 

49 Have ye so grcl envye Of myn honour? 1393 Langl. 

PI. C. XXIII. 246 Huiu'p non ciiiiye To Icrede tic to Icwide. 
a 144Q Retig. Pieces fr. Thortitm MS. 23 Envy..cs joyc 
of «l>cr minis haniie and sorowe of i*|M;r mens w< lefare. 1475 
Caxton Jason 77 /cchcphiii.s began to haue enuy viioii fne 
king :ipi>n]lo. 1540 Hyki»k ir. I 'isvs' Instr, C hr, IVout. 
(159/) X j. It is imu h ifioic shame to have envy at other for 
niony, clothings, or possessions. 1588 A. KiNGlr. Cauisius* 
Cateth. 143 liivy at our brothers cluuitie. x6oz .Shaks. 
Jut. C. V. V. 70 All the Corispiralois sruu? only hcc, Did 
that they did, in enuy of gr«at Cesar. 1611 IIini.K Transt, 
PrfJ. u Eniiie striketn most spitefully at the faircHt. 1684 
Wins! ANI.EV in Shaks. C. Praise 401 Honour is ulwayii at- 
tended on by Envy. 1737 Whiston Jvephus\Anti^. 1. 
xviii. {2 Uc was hindered .. by his envy .it him. 1836 
H. .Smith Pin /'ruuipd {1^761 J4S Envy — punishing onr- 
tielviM for being inferior to our neighlHKirs. x^g loWEtT 
Plato (<?d. 2) V. 73 Let every man contend in the rare 
without envy. 

t b. In the phrase to envvy i c. to such a point 
.13 to excite envy ; to the heart's content ; to arl- 
miration ; to perfection. Obs. Cf. 5. 

Peril, suggesicd by Fr. il i'envi, cinulously, which in of 
difi’ereiit etymology. Cf. Envy T'.*-*, to whidi the fiwl qu«i . 
may belong. 

.‘•1369 CiiAvt^K Dethe Blaunche 172 They had good leyser 
for to route 'I'o envye, ' .ho might .slepc bc-sle. 1630-9 Ir. 
Hales' Pissert. de Pace in Phenix (i^oS)!!. 370 TTial Con- 
templation, h.ippyeven to F.nvy, awaits ns in the Heavens. 
1668 Pepvr Diary to Mar., C:(ptain Cocke.. told tte.. 
that the Solicitor GeneiMl do (x>mmtfnd me, evenito envy. 

O. pi. Instances of envy ; envious feelings, jeal- 
ousies; rivalries. 

z6aa Bacon Hen. VII, ajm l/ittle Enuies or Eoiulattons 
upon h'urratne Princc.s. soW Drvdkn Ess. Dram. Ppety 
(j.), The little envies of them [women] to one another. tSn 
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fiKVY. 

Poor Xeliio a6 Whilst.. our state-smer: inflame the mean 
envies of classes. 

d. cotter. The object of envy. 

1836 Ld. I.yttom Duchess lit. ii, Duche.ss la Valli^re. .The 
L-nvy of the hc.iuty and the birth Of Europe's court. 

4 . Without notion of malevolence: fa. Desire 
to equal another in achievement or excellence; 
emulation. Oh. rare. 

1511 Elyot fntan Gov. (1549) 129 His acluanccmcnt 
sli.dl ingender in noble men an honest enuie. 1606-35 Foko 
(W e 1 »ter), Such as cleanliness and decency Prompt to a 
virtuous envy. 

b. A longing for the advantages enjoyed by 
another person. 

* 7*3 Poi'K Lett, iijyj) VI. 99 My innocent envies and 
wishes of your state. Mod. Vour success excites my envy. 

t6. Wish, desire, longing; enthusiasm. Oh. 
Cf. Fr. envie. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3340 (Trin.>])ese foies, .wih.grcct cnvyc 
his werk bigon. e 1430 ..Vrr Tryam. 34tl’hcy rode forthc 
withgrctc envy To seke aftiir the quetic. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. v. 19 And had enuye at none other thinge, but only 
for to lerne suchc science. 1607 TorsKi.r. Four-f. Beasts 
(1673) s6i Uncivilized men do participate, in their conditions, 
the labours and cnvic of brute beasts. 

6. Comb. 

18x7 Coi.KBinoK Lit, 26 He must be envy-mad. 

Palgravr l.yr. Poems 135 Judges with envy .dim eye. 

4 In the following quots. etiuy is prub. a mere 
misprint for enemy. Cf. lixvYXE. 

r 1430 Ly no. 1. ix. ^1544) 16 b, Y" great sndcin fall 

Of mighty Jul lilt for his iniquitie Which unto Jewes was enuy 
{rd. I 4 |M enmy] full mortal!. 1483 Caxtox 6.’. de fa Tour 
E y. The enuy or clcuylle. 155^9 I-yly F.uphues (Arb.) 189 
Oreater is piy credit in susteining wrong, then tny enuyes 
in committing injur)'. 

E&vy ;e‘nvi\ v. Forms 147 envie(n, onvyo, 
(5 Invye), 4 - onvy. [ad. Fr. etwier, corrtsp. to f'r. 
etweiar^ Cat. envejar^ Pg. invejar^ Sp. emndiar^ It. 
/«77/V/;Vr;y med.L. imniiidre, f. L. inzndia Envy sh. 
The older .accentuation (cnviJi ) survived into the 
17th c. and is still common dialectally, esp. in Sc.] 
1 . irans. To feel displeasure and ill-will at the 
superiority of (another person) in happiness, suc- 
cess, reputation, or the possession of anything 
desirable ; to regard with discontent another’s 
possession of (some siqierior advantage which one 
would like to have for onc.self). Also in les.4 
unfavourable sense : To wish oneself on a level 
with (another) in happiness or in the possc.ssioii 
of something desirable ; to wish oneself possessed 
of (something which another has). 

a. with obj. a thing ; f (rarely) with obj. clause. 

e 1386 Chaucer IVi/e's Prof. 14a, I nyl n.*it«miye no vir- 

ginitee. 1393 Gower Cottf. I. 2‘;4 Every w.irship is «iivi«*d. 
*595 W. (.*li..AKKil in Shahs. C. Praise i.s I.et oilier couii- 
trics (sweet Cambridge) etivie. .ihy petrarch. divine Spensur. 
x6oo Shaks. a. y. L. III. ii. 78, 1 . .owe no man h.'ite, onui«: 
no mans happinesse. e x63a Poem in Atfieneeum No. 3883. 
vn/\ Koliis such monstrous wracks envyes. 1696 Whistcin 
Th, Earth iv. (1733) 368 Wc have but too much reason to 
envy the Ancient llappiness of our Foi'ef.4thcr.s. 1798 T. 
Shkriuah /^ rr.v/»ziii, 11739I49 Do not envy (h.at the wealthy 
Lawyer increas,:s las Siures beyond you by Knavery and 
Oppression. 1857 Kuskim A;/. lUon.Art 4 A ixiwer not in- 
de«^ to be envied, because it seldom makes us happy. 

b. with obj. a person. 

yip^PUgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 115 Thou shalt , .mollifyc 
his herte that eimycth the. 1568 J. llxvwooo Pnof, .5- 
Epigr. (1867) 26 Better he enuied ihaii pitied, folke sey. 
16x3 SiiAKS. Hen. / 7 //, n. ii. 125 They will not sticke i«> 
say, you etiuide him. X74X Miiuu.i.ioN r/aov n. X.45S. 

I envy him for walking, and joking with you. X84X-4 
Kmkrson Ess. viii. Heroism Wks. (Bohn) I. 110 Who (Iocs 
not envy tho.se who have seen safely to an end their manful 
cndiHivourr 1878 Ruskin Etxgles N. § 34 Wc m.’iy be 
envied, but shall not be praised, for having been allowed, etc. 
O. with double obj., (lersoti and thing. 

X797 Mr.h. Rauclikff, tfatiauxW^ I envy your friend those 
tears. X807 Crabrk Par. Keg. 1. 554 .Ah ! much I envy 
thee thy boys. 

t 2 . To feel a gnidge against (a person) ; to re- 
gard (a person or an action) with dislike or dis- 
approval. Oh. 

1557 North tr. GueuarePs Diall Pr. 105 b/a, I knoM'e well, 
Faustine, that for that 1 haue .sayed . . thou and others suchc 
lyke, shall greatlye enuye me. X577 Northbruokk Dicing 
(1843) bicause you are aged, and nowe are not able to 
doe a.s ocher yung men and women do, and this maketh 
you to enuy it so much,_ z6oa Warnrr Alb. Eng., Kpit. 389 
Much was this distraction oLKegalitie from Richard the 
.second, enuied by those of hif Line and Aifinitie. 1630 K. 
Johnson Kinged. 4 Comnnu. 553 The Grand .Seignior dotli ! 
much envie him [Emir of Sidon] for sufl'ering the FJoren- 
lines to harbour and water within his Port of Tyrus. ■ 

fb. ? To injure; cf. Envy jA a. Obs. rare. 1 
i6ax Fi.RTrHF.R Pilgrim n. i. If T make a lie To g.vin your ! 
love, and envy niy best mistress, Pin me against a wall. 

t 3 . tram. 'I’o grudge, give reluctantly, refuse 
to give (a thing) to (a person); to begrudge :a ' 
thing) ; to treat (a persc^iD gnidgingly. Also absot. 

* 575 ' 85 Abp. Sanoys Serm. (1811) 217 God hath not envied ' 
us : he oweth us nothing, but he giveth us much. 1590 
.Spenskr F. Q. 111. V. 50 But tliM' sweet Cordiall . . She did i 
to him envy. x6s6 .Surfi.. & Makkii. Country Farm 8j 
'I'ho dung of Pe.acock.es is verie suucraigne against the 
tliscxses of the eyes, .hut the Pcxicock so much enuieth the 
good of man, that he euteth his owne dung. x6te Mk.ton 
P. L. VIII. 494 Thou has fulftird Thy words, Creator boun- 
lrous..n«rcnviesi. /^V.tv. 5»7 Why should thir Urd envie 
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them that? 1693 Dryden Ess. Satire Wsn. t8ax XlJl. 5 
Jonson, who by studying Horace, had been acquidnted 
with the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that know- 
ledge. X707 Curios, in Hush. 4- Card, as Wc ought . . to 
make our own Advantage of that Knowledge, and not to 
envy it to others. >770 I^angiiornk Plutarch (18791 II. 785/* 
Thou envied.st me the glory of giving thee thy life. 

t b. With clause as obj. : To grudge that (some- 
thing should take place). Oh. 

e X430 Lvno. Story Thebes 111, For cuery roan of high and 
lowc degree Enuieth now, that other sliould thrive, x^ 
Udaci., etc. F.rasm. Par. /ohn 40b, Kmiyiiig (hat thxl 
shniilde hauc his owne prayse and glory. 16^ Bacon 
Adv. Learn, i. 22 Antiquity enuieth there shoulil he new 
additions. 1663 Bu ilkr Hud.\. ii. 835 Magnano. . did envy 
I'hat two should with so many ineu vye. x68a D'Umi-'EV 
Butlers Ghost 176 Envying that he should ground his fame 
on Deeds so Essential to his Honour. 

1 4. intr. To have envious, grudging, or male- 
volent feelings. Sometime.^ with the occasion of 
the feeling expressed by inf. To envy at — senses 
I -3. Obs. 

X477 Eari. Rivers Dictes 53 To l>e envied at of mightier 
men then he is. X549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Cal. iv. 30 
Whasc libertic they enuye at. X595 .Shaks. John in. iv. 73 
Hut now I cniiie at their iibertie. X649MU.TON Fikon. 30 
Tlic king envying lo sec the Peoples love devolv’d on 
another oincct. Pittdaric Odes, Life gr P'anie 

11687) ii. Oh Life ! that epicures envy to heart 1658 J. 
Coles Cleopatra vii. 271 Those to whom this forttiiie is 
ilenicd have so much cause to cnvic at it, etc. a 1677 
Barrow Serm. (1810) II. 227 Envying at those who have 
more worldly advant.iges. a 1700 Dkyuen Pal. 4 Arc. iii, 
Knvy'd to behold The Names of others, not their own 
iiiroll'd. 

+ b. To be jealous /or another. Obs. rare' *. 

238. Wyclip Numb. xi. 29 Wh.nt, he scith, cnuye.st thow 
for me [Vulg. sfmuUtris pro me\. 

tEnvy*'.^ [a. OF. envier\~A.. itwUdre to 
challenge, Invite. Cf. the aphetic form VTk. 

The identity in form and close resemblance in sense 
between this and prec. render it prob. that the two worrl.s 
were confused even in the earliest use ; the cxatnple.s in 
16 17th c. may perh. belong to Envy 7>.q 

a. intr. To vie, contend for mastery, b. frans. 
To vie with, seek to rival. 

^*369 CiiAOCKH Dethe Blaunche 406 As thogh tlie erlhe 
enuye wolde 'Po be gayer ilian the heuen. X3j84 
H. Fame in. 141 For Ihiil she woltlc envien, lo, To pypen 
bet than Appollo. 1500 Hawkh Past. Pleas, xiv. xvi. 
(*845^ 56 My mayster Lydgate I wyll not envy. 1590 
.Spenser F. Q. r. ii. 17 Each others c(ju.ill puis.s.ince criuies, 
x68x Fi.rtciikii Island Trine. 1. ii, Each tree A.s if it en* 


.Spenser F, (>.i. ii. 17 Each others cqu.ill puiB.s.inceP.nuies, 
x68X Fi.ktciikii Island Prine. 1. ii, EacI 
vied the old Paradise, 

Envy, obs. var. of iNVEinii v. 
x6xx Sclater Hey 367 With what carnestnes.'; of affection 
envies hee [St, PautJ against those that, etc. 
t E'llvyAll, a. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [f. Knvt sb. 
+ -K0ii.] P"ull of envy, malice, or spite. Const. ^/! 
1450 XS30 A/yrr, our Ladye 183 The enuyful stnrrer aiid 
suggcstourc. X549 Scot. vii. (18721 71 Aduvrse for- 

tounc hes bene inuyful cotUnir my veil fayr. 1594 J. 
Mh:Lvin.Diaryiq4 Close themoiuhesof irivyfuil sclandcrcrs. 
a X65X Caldkkwooij //mL (1843) 11 . '353 Their latent 

advcrsarcis, invyfiill of their place and voratioun. 
Enmng (e-nvi,ii)), vbL sb. [f. Knvy 7/.t + 
-ingLJ The action of the verb I^nvy ; concr. in 
//. jealousies, etc. 

I- Hookek Ireland Ep. Ded. in Holinshed Ckron., 
You . . haue through so much enuicugs . . pcrscuered in 
your attempts. x6ii Bible 2 Cor. xii. 20 Debates, enuy- 
ings, wnaths, strifes. —Rom. xiii. 13 Let us walke. .not 
in strife and eiiuying. 1658 Whole Duty Man xiii. § 103 

This envying at God’s goodness to others, is in cflfcrt a 
murmuring against Clod. 1864 M rh. Gattv Parab. Nature 
Scr. iv. 23 What could put comparisons, and envyings into 
I their heads T 

Envymg (envi,iq\ ///. a. [f. Envy v. + -inu -.] 
'Fhat envies. 

x^ Wyclif Isa. xxvi. 1 1 The enuyende puplcs. 

1 1 ence S'nvylxLflrly adv. 

x86x Romance Dull Li/e^ xli. yy* .She noticed envyingly 
the force of mild and intelligent .silence. 

t E'nyjrless, a. Oh. rare-', [f. Envy sb. 4 
-LESS.] Without envy, not expo.sed or liable to 
envy. Fn quol. quasi-OfA*. 

a 1618 R. Brooke Fame 4 llonourhCvt, In Honour they 
should cnvile.s.se excell. 

[Envyte, app. a misprint for enmytCy ISnmity. 
Cf. Envy sb. II. 

c 1430 I.vnc. Story Thebes in. K iiij, They on Grekes, 
enuyuusly gan shoutc And of despyle, and grctc cnuyie Bad 
hem foies, gone home to her contre. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. III. (1520)25/2 Antigonus krodcr unto the kytige was 
slayne ihruj^h the envyte of the quene. a sglS^ Sgr. Low 
Degree 30a in Hazl. F..P. P, II. 38 Foryf it may be foundc 
in thee, that thou them (de)famc for envyte.] 

EnvyouB, -owe, -us, obs. fif. Enviou.s. 
Bnvyron, var. of ICnvihon adv. Obs, 

Snwall, inwall (en-, inw^ l), V. [f. En-, In- 
4 W'all.] irans. a. To enclose within a wall ; 
also transf and fig', b. To serve as a wall to. 

1^3 Skrlton Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 569 A felde . . En- 
wallvd ab>utc with the stony flint. 1580 C’te.ss Pkmurokr 
Ps. ftxviii, Heaped waves .an uncouth way enwall. X596 
Si'ENSRR State I ret. Wks. (1863) 543/a They would bee able 
with little to in-wall them.selves strongly. x6oi Daniel 
Epistles Wks. (1717) 356 In-wall'd within a living Tomb. 
x6r» Speed England xxxiv. § 8 ITie close [was] in walled Viy 
Bishop Diiigton. 1865 [see En- prep i a]. 1879 Coruh. Mug. 
Jan. 43 London wa.s tnwalled in the year 306 a. o. 


Hence Bnwa’llitiff ///. a. 

X647 H. Mork 1. III. xxxi. And strong Pan- 

theotneus inwalUng might. 

Enwallow: see En- pref.^ 3. 

Enwarp: see Inwakp. 

Enwaate : see En- prefix a. 
t fi3iwa*tre9 Obs. Also 7 In-, [f. Esr-l 4 
! Wave v.] irans. a. To form into waves, b. 
To plunge into the waves. 

x6xoG. Fletcher Christ’s I'ict. in Farr S. P. ^as. 1 . 
(1848)46 Those [waters (depicted in embroidery)] that neare 
the margin pc.vl did play, Hoarcely enwaved were wiih 
hastic sway. x6s7 77 Fklth.sm Resolves 1. xxvii. yi I.iearn- 
ing is like a river, .it inwaves itself in the unfathom'd Ocean. 

Enweaken: 8eeKN-/r^.‘i.3. 
t ElLWealthy, V- Obs. Also in-, [f. EN-I4 
W RALTHY.] irans. To make wealthy ; = F.Ninai. 

*593 Dkavton F.clog. v, Where of h«rsclf she ’xacts such 
usury, ’J'hal she's else needy by inwealthying this. 2594 
Zepkeria vi, in Arb. Garner V. 68, 1 then enwealthy thy 
exchequer. 

Enweave, enwoven : see In-. 

Enwed : see En- pref) 3. 

'h Enwliea'lf Obs. rar e. Also 7 in-, [f. En-I 
4 Whrf.l sb.] tram. To encircle, surround. 

x6o4Si(.\K5. Oth, 11. i.87'rhegriiceof Heaium, . Knwhefilc 
iher ruiind. 16*1 Fi.iiTciiF.R Pilgrim i. ii, He.'ivmi’s grace 
iii-wheele ye. 1766-1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enwiden; .see En-//'^;i 3. 

Enwindy inwind (cn-, inwoi-nd), v. [f. En-i 
4 Wind «/.] irans. 'i’o wind itself around (some- 
thing) ; to surround as with windings or coils. 
Also, to make into a coil. lit. and fig. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 245 A .sound, a sense of 
music. .Softly, finely, it inwound me. ^ 1850 'J'ennyson /n 
Mem. xcviii, I. el her great l).Tnube rolling fair Knwiiid her 
i.slcs, unmark’d of me. 2859 — Cuimvere 598 'I'hc moony 
v.aponr rolling round the king. .F.nwound him fold by fold. 
x8^ SwiNHLMiNE Ercchih. 8<li 6 With what blo;i.sonilcss Hower- 
■ agi; of sca-foam and blood -coloured foliage inwoiind. ^ 1877 
M. .ARNoi.nA>-rtA'i«. A ntigonc Poems 1 1 . 40’l'he bond Original. 

! deep in wound. Of blood. 

llcncc Enwi nding vbl. sb. 

* 59 ® Fi.orio, Falde. .a folding, an inwinding or a plaiting 
of a gurment. 1697 / Vtw /V/za/Armw 257 Neither he 01 
.11^ other shall make any Inwinding within the I' leccc. 

Enwine : see En - pref.^ 2. 

Enwisen, Enwoman : see En- prefix 3 and 2. 
j Enwomb (enwr 7 ‘m), it. Also 7 S inwomb(6. 
i [f. En -1 4 Womil] 

j 1. frans, 'Fo cause to bear in the womb; to 
, make pregnant. Al.soy?^. 

* 59 ® Si'KN.sKR F, Q, II. i. 51^ Me then he left cnwomliccl of 
this childft. 1633 i’* Fletcher Purple Isl. x. xxxvii, Hei 
daintie. bmasts . . may seem lo sight To be enwonibed both i^t 
' pleasure and delight. 

: 2 . To hold 01 to place in the womb. ? Oh. 

i 160X Shaks. Alls ICcll i. iii. 150, I .am yonr mother, And 
j put you in the (.’ataloguc of those That were enwomhed 
I mine, a 1625 Bovs Whs. (1630) 144 Mary flid iiiwomlM'. the 
i Faiher of Mercies. 2647 H. M )Siv..S'ongo/Soul IH. App. li, 
j Him whose chaste .soul enwombd in Virgin cliasi,elc. a 17x1 
I Ken Hymns Evtxng. Wks. 1721 1 . 205 God iiiwutnb’d. 

I 3 . Irans/. a. 'I'o contain as in the womb ; in 
! quols.yf(^ b. 'I'o plunge into, bury f«, the womb 
I or bowels of (something! ; lo enclose, shut up as 
j in the womb. 

1 ^ /rx 59 x Si’ENSCR 0 / Rome 67 Her gre.at spirile re- 

j jnyned to the splrite Of thir great masse, is in the same 
I CM worn bed. a 1625 Bov.s Whs. 1163a) 10 The heaven ot 
I heavens cannot contain him [God], much lesse any banen 
I brainc! inwombe him. a X63X yiasuv. Funeral Elegies yl^.\ 

[ The .Mfrii^ue Niger streame cnwnmbs llselfc into the earth. 

I 2633 P. Pi.EiciiLR Elisa XXX, Why is he living, then, in 
eanh enwombed? x8ao Browning Sordelto v. 418, I cn- 
womb .Some wretched Friedricli with liis red-hot tomb. 
2855 Singleton Pirgit [ 1 . 442 If thou F.nwombest auch 
high com. age in thy breast. 2859 Mi&s bhvuscvi Romant. 
40 The dull dead metals th.at he. enwuinlied there. 

Hence Eawo'mbed ppt. a., piegnant. 
xSsoSmki.lf.y Witch Ail. x. Wondering how theetiwoinbcd 
rocks Could h.avc brought forth so beautiful a birth. 

Enwood, -wdrthy, -wrack: see En- i i b, 2. 
Enwrap, inwrap (en-, inr:e*p), V. [f. En- 
In- 4 Wrap v.] 

1 . irans. To wrap, envelop, enfold in or wiih 
(a garment, case, or covering, coils or folds of 
anylhiiig) ; also, with the thing envelojiing as 
subject. Iii. and fig. f In early use also : To fold 
up (a garment). 

a. 238a Wyclif /er. x. 8 A tree, .with silucr enwrappicl. 
2 m8 Gest Pr. Pfasse 71 'I’o enwrap. 2571 BossewEi.i. 
Armorie 11. 95 b, Twoo Cypres trees . . enwrapped with Ivy- 
proper. 2578 Banlstkr Hi\t, Man iv. 51 Membranes en- 
wrappyng round the ioyntes. Ibid. viii. 105 They are en- 
wrapped both with the thinne, and also the hard Meni- 
bnanx. 2602 Holijvni) Pliny II. vSo It ought to be applied 
enwrapped well in wooll. 1683 A. Snaps A nat. Horse i\. 
xxi, (x686i 288 For it enwrappeth almost all the Muscles 
of the Thigh. 27x5-6 Popk Odyss, viii. 339 Down rushed 
the toils, enwrapping as they lay The carele-ss lovers. 1775 
K. CiiANULKR Trait. Asia M. (2825) 1 . 8a The women of 
the Turks ..when they go out, are enwrapped in white 
linen. 283® Linolky Nat. Syst. Dot. 144 Petals . . enwrap- 
ping the stamens, Parity* s Ann. VI. 80 The body 

of a man . .enwrapped in a shroud. 

0 . 1380 Wyclif a ATnm ii. 8 Helyas tooke his mantyll, 
and iiiwrappyde it. — Proo. xxix. 6 'Ihe sinnende wicke 
uian a grene shal inwrappe. 2555 Edrn Decades IV, ind. 
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II. IX. (Arb.) 13s When shee seeth her younxe chelcyn in* 
wrappM in towe or flaxe. 1605 Hacon . 4 av. Lcam. 11. 
xxii. 1 6 How they [the aflfections] are enwrapped one within 
another, a t66s Fuller W^rthiei^ WilUkire in. 165 His 
Armes . . three Chthiren*heads . . Inwrappcd about their 
necks, with as many Snakes Proj^r. 1750 G. Hughes Bar- 
badot aS3 Inwrappcd in sometimes ten or eleven green 
husky leaves. 

b. transf. To wrap, enfold closely in a sur- 
roundin^^ medium, e.g. clouds, darkness, vapour. 
Of the medium : To envelop. AlsoylF^’". 
o- UuAi.L Erasm. Par. Luke (1548) xxiii. 8ti6 En» 
wrapping hi.s mimic and sentence in the mistical darknesse 
of parables. 1563 Sackvillk Mirr, Mag. Induct. 5 The 
mantels rent, wherein enwmppcd been The gladsome groves. 
1640 Hr. Hall Rem. IVks. 11. (i6tSo) 38 Neither can it ever 
see more then half the World at once ; darkness the while 
enwraps the other. 1768-74 Tuckkr Lt. Nat. (185a) II. 

4 15 The fiery meteor, ciiwrapt in clouds and darkness. 1848 
Milli;-* Fir.st Impr. xi. (1857) ^7® It stands half enwrapued 
in tall wood, a 1849 Pok A*. H. 18^4 III. 

40J A mystical sumeihing or nothing enwrapped in a fog 
of rhapsody. 

p. 1590 6 .SrENSER E. (?. (J.\ Arachne.. Spread her subtil 
net, Inwr.apped in foul smoak. x668 Howk B/rse. /CtgA/ev.vs 
1 1825) S3 Ami inwraps it in the blackness of darkness for 
ever. 1878 G. Macdonald PAaft/as/es 111 . xxii. 261 In* 
wrapt me like an odorous v.'tpour. 

C. Cnii^t/rom. 

a 1849 Ibnt Valentine Poems (1859) 57 "wn sweet 
name that nestling lit!S uptin the page, enwrapped from every 
reader. X883 JiAKHY in Lnngm. il/oc* July 254 'I'he inevit- 
.ahle glooms of a straitened hard-working life occasionally 
ernwrap him from such plcasure.s as he has. 

2 . fig. a. To cont.iin iinnlicilly, involve. 

z64a OhiCfy. #»» his ]\1ajesty s Aus^v. to Peel. Pari, 13 
W’httljer this or that Hod rine enwraps the greatest D.'ingcr. 
1649 Hobkuts Clavis Bihl. 6x9 The betierns enwrapped in 
ibis s.'ilvation for the Church. z88a Pop. .Scienre Monthly 
XXII. 148 An act whicli inwr.tps so much of irrcp.'irable loss. 

b. To * wrap ’ in slumber, trance, etc. ; to absorb | 
or enj^rosts in contemplation, tlion^ht, etc. 

In .some applications of this .sense the pa. pplu. Is liable 
to bo conrused with ICn'kait, <1. v. 

a. t6oo Faimi ax xiv. xvii, Enwrapt in fond desire. 

x6oz SiiAKS. I'wcl. N. IV. iii. 3 I’hougli ’lis wonder that 
enwraps me ihus, Yet 'lis not madnesse, 16x9 Mii.ioN j 
Nativity 134 If such holy song Enwrap our fancy long. 

fl. 1589 GKKKNi;wdnW/.i iiOjtj 41 His trance, wherein the 
present wc«nd»M' h.\(l inwrapt him. 1^1 M ilton ( h. Disdp, 
ii.iiHsx ) 68, 1 <lo« now feeie my solfe inwrapt on the srslainc 
into iriose mazes (\nd T<abyrinlhs of dreadfull and hideous 
thoughts. 2836-9 fitcKKNs .V/t. Boz 176/2 Too much in- 
wrapjaul in the contemplatioti of his happiness. 

i C. To involve, implicnte, cntaiii'lc iin danger, 
guilt, suffering) ; to involve in a common fate 
xvilh anotliLT. Obs, 

a. 1388 Wy«; i.iK I Saw. xv. 6 Dcnartiih fro Ainalech, lest 
per.aiienturc 1 enwrappe thee with hem. 1627 Coij.i.vs Def. 
Bp. I'.ly I. i. 74 We snould feure to be enwrapped in his 
danger. 2636 .Sanoekso.s Sctuf. 1 1 . 47 And from enwrap- 
ping himself witliiii the guilt of their tran^sgressions. i8a6 
tC. IttViNG Babylon 11 . vi. 133 That d.ay of wrath, .fearfnily 
cnwrappcih them all in the horrors of its last hour. 

fl. *^3 87 [*Vjxk jd.iV ^1596) 97/r 'riiey inwrappcd 
tnerDselues in . . miserie .and desolaiioiL 1635 N. K. tr. Caw- 
ilea's Hist. AV/s. iv. 17R His confession, .inwrap^Hrd many. 
1673 Hkooics Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. x.f7 'I'hc first Adam. . 
plunged himself into all unrighteousness, ,*ind so inwrappcd 
iiimself in flic curse. 

Hence Bnwra'ppod, -wra-pt ///. a. 

1598 Cmai’MAn Iliad I. 313 To heaven the thick fumes 
bore Enwrapped s.'ivours. 1605 Hacon Adv. Learn, ii. vxiii. 

S 33 Somewh.it viscous and iuwrappcil, and not easy to turn. 
rfi638 Mkde ICks. 1. xliv. 230 When the inwT.ipped Pro- 
mi.ses were unfolded and revealed. _i8W .S'.’ldrns Tabled. 
(Arh.) liitrod. g 'Pheir inwrappcd principles m.iy be under- 
stood in their nature. 

Enwrapping, inwraming (en-, inrnc pii]), 
vbl. sb. [ 17 prec. + -INO •.] The action of the verb 
Enwkap. Also rnmr. a fold, lit. and 
1543 Tra HE ROM ^ Clururj^. i. x, to 'llic thini and 
I.'Lste of the smal guiles . . bathe many involiitioiLS and in- 
wrappynges. 2561 T, Noktom /«r/. tv. Harke 

by rca-soii of many dontofuH enwr.ippyngs. 256^ Maplet 
(ir. Forest 34 U IHindweedc) .. iroubleth them with Che in- 
wrapping and circuniplication about y " other their stem or 
stalk. 1619 W. .ScLATER Expos. I 7 ’At'.v.v. 1 ifijo) ua In re- 
.sptict of their promiscuous enwrapping in common ralnmi- 
ties. x&u Arnold in .Stanley tjr Corr, (1844) 11 . App. 
420 'I'heir Ithc Apennines'] infinite beauty of outline, and 
the cTuiless en wrappings of their combes. 

Enwrapping, inwrapping (cn-. innx?*pig\ 
ppl.a. [f. Enwhap w. e-inu- 7] That enwraps; 
enclosing ; cnvcIoi)ing. 

2850 Drowning Christw, Eve 4- Raster Day 943 See the 
enwrapping rocky niche. 1868 H. Scencf.r First Princ. 11. 

.X. 9 84 (1875) 258 Radiation from the enwrapping cloud. 

tEnwra*pment,inwra‘pnieiit. Obs. ran. 

[f. Enwrap v. + -mknt.] The action of enwrap- 
ping ; the state of being enwrapped. Also concr. 
a wrapping, cowring. 

*783 Shockford Creation 203 They wreathed together a 
foliature of the fig-tree, and made themselves enwrapments. 
1798 Month. Mag. VI. 552 The inwrnpiuciil in surplices of 
linen. 

Siiwreat2ia.inwreat]i«(en-, mrr;»). Also 
7 inwreath, [f: 1 Cn-I + Wrrathr v.J tram. 
t a. To wrap or envelop in {obs.). b. To wreathe, 
intertwine with. c. To surround as with a wreath ; 
to encircle as a wreath does. /it. and 
t6so Smrlton II. xiv. (R.), Enwreatned in a sail 
and thrown into the sea. Brathwait Eng, Getitl. 87 
Voh. 111. 


Such plant.s as they [the endive or missclto] inwreath. 

Milton A’. iii. 362 With the.sc that never fade the Spirits 
Elect Bind thir resplendent locks inwre.'ith’d with heum^. 
1730 Thomson Aulnnm 937 Nor less the palm of peace 
enwreatlies thy brow. 2791 Mr.s. Radclifee Rom. Forest 
ii. The lofty battlements thickly eiiwrr.xtheil with ivy. 
2^ Mrs. Hrow'ning Poems II. 47, 1 gaze upon her beauty 
Through the tresses that cn wreathe it. G. Johnston 

Nat, /list. E. Bofd. I. 75 Groups of thornTnarefand sloe, 
enwreathed with honeysuckle. 28!S9 Gko. Eliot A. Bede 
70 h was nut at alia disires.sod blush, for it was inwreathed 
with smiles and diinules. iSm Hkownino Pheidippides 49 
Oak and olive and bay,->l old you cea.so to enwreathe 
Hrows made hold by j'our leaf 1 

Hence Euwrea'ihod ppL a. 

1631 Hratiiwait Whimzies. 6'«xfrrr//*r 42 Walking . . with 
. .an enwreathed arm like a dispassionate lover. 2820 Kfats 
Hyperion 1. 219 Howers of fragrant and cnwrealhed light. 

Bn write, Bnwrong : see Ex- /n/i 3. 
Bnwrousht: see Inwrought. 

Eny, obs. vari.nnt of Any. 

Enykynnea, vari.ant of AxYKYNa, Obs. 

2377 I.ANni.. /». PL H. 21. 200 Fettercth fast fal;-,enc.sse for 
cnykynm s 5iftes. 

Biiymy, obs. form of Mnemv. 

«75 Hakhouk Bruce vni. I’lO Magre all his cnymy.ss, etc. 

Enyoke: sccKN-/n/.^ 3I 
Bnys, variant of Knk.s adv. Obs. once. 

Enyyn-, enyntyseh, var. IT. Anikntihhi^ Ohs. 
Enzono: see Ex- pref} \ n. 

Enzootic len^di^rtik), a. tuid sb. [f. Gr. h in 
+ fyoF aiutiial + -ro, on the analogy of chaotic^ 
hypnotic^ etc. Cf. Fr. eH':ootique.'\ 

A. adj. * Applied to diseases of entile peculiar 
to a district, climate, or season, in the same 
ttiaiifier a.s EndemU is em[)loyed to indicate those 
of human lx!ings’ {Syd. Soc. Lex^. 

B. sh. An en/ootic disease. 

2880 Times 15 .Sept. 7/6 Fortified by :i knowledge of en- 
demics and eit/ootics in other regions. x88a G. Fi.fmini: 
IdvisectioH in iy//t Cent No. 61. 472 'I he dise.xse [aiuhrax] 
is erix(‘»o(ic in the half-submerged valleys . . of C.atalonia. 

EO. A game of chance, in which the appro* 
priation of the stakes is determined by the falling 
of a ball into one of several niches marked E or 
O resjifctively. Also attrib. 

2750 CovF NTiiY Pompey Lit, t. xv. (1785^ 36/2 Fnr the sake 
of playing at K (.). 2&7 Hi»NF. Every-Day Bk, II. its The 
profits gained by EO 'fables. Rouge ct Noir, etc. 

Eo-, prrfiXy eniployeil as combining form of 
Gr. dawn, in scientific terms of recent origin, 
chiefly Geol. and Palxont, First u.seti in Eocene, 
with the sense ‘ characterised by the ** dawn ” or 
faintly recognizable beginnings of* (the recent 
fauna and flora) ; subsequently, wdth similar no- i 
lion, in Eophytlo (/|Ofi tik », «. [ + Gr. fpvruv jdaiil 
f -icj, characterized by the earliest .ap[x^arance of 
plant 'life. Sosoio (/V^puikh a. [ t* Gr. 
animal], characterized by the earliest appearance 
of uuinial life ; said of the Laurentian .strata and i 
the period represented by them. Also in inod.L. I 
names of fossil genera, lielieved to be the earliest ! 
representatives of types still existing, .as ZSoMppna 1 
(/|£7hi pn.s) [ + Gr. ririroY horse], the oldest known 
genus of the horse family. Bopterlz i/'i^rpteris) 

[ + Gr. irr<pi'r fern], a genus including the olde.st 
known fcni. Sosanrus the oldest | 

known genus of saurians. Boioon (/lOzduyfn) [ -f j 
Gr. animal], a .Kup])oscd genus of foraininifcrs ! 
or rhizopods, at one time regarded as the earliest ! 
known animal ; its alleged remains are now be- 
lieved to lie of inorganic origin ; hence BoEO'onal 
a., pertaining to the eozoon. 

2879 C0NIE E/em. Geol, .'•,a4*EDhippu*;. ..a sm.-ill aM!tn.al 
no bigger than a fox, having three lOi's 011 the hind fixa .wid 
four perfect ones on the fore foot. x88o Huxi-uv in 'Times 
25 Dec. 4/r, I do not see . . any reason to doubt that the 
eocene oquid.x* were precede*! by meso/uio forms, which dif- 
fered from cohippus in the same way as eohippus differs 
from efjuus. x8fo Dawson Earth ff Man it. 32 An •I'hqjhy- 
tic period preceding the Euzuic. 2879 I.k Conte Flem. 
Gcol. 404 liiiless we except the *K«e.aiiiTis, these are tho 
first true reptiles found. ' 1873 Daw.son Earth a- Man ii. 18 
'"Eo/oicor those (rocks] that afford the Iniccs of the earliest 
known living beings. 2871 Hunt in P^yc. Amer. Assoc. 
.SV/. S3 Subsequent ly to t he eozoic times, silicatcd rocks . . are 
comparatively riire. 187a Darwin Orig. Spec. x. 287 The 
existence of the *Eozoon in the T.auretiii.nn formation of 
C.'inada is generally admitted. 2879 T.k (?onte Pdem. Geol, 
275 A .section of an *’Eozo*Jiial mass, 1882 R. IvniERiixiE j 
in yml. GeoL.^oc. XXXVl JI. 54 'I'hc prevalent limestones, 
Eo/oonnl or otherwise. 

Eoau a. [f. L. tv^uSi a. Gr. ryyot, f. 

riw-s d.awn + -a.v.] Of or pertaining to the dawn ; 
eastern. 

a i8aa .Shfi.i.ey Liberty xv, Tlie morning-star Reckons 
the Sun from the Eoan wave. 28*7 Sir H. Tayi-or Com. 
ncHus iii 5 (D.) The Mithra of the middle world, That 
sheds Koan radiance on the West. l 

Eocene a. Geol. [f. Gr. iiiiy dawn 

(see IJ0-) + Ktuvo^ new, recent.] 

1 . The epithet applied to the low'est division of 
the Tertiary strata, and to the geological period 
which they represent. 

2833 Lvbll Princ. Geol. (cd, a) III. 54 The period next an- 


tecedent we shall call Eocene. s8ftx Richardson GoeU. vti. 
174 The eocene group is characterised by a total absence 
of cyi:ade.e. 2878 Hiixi.i;v Physiog>', 224 'i'hc Eocene rock a 
once sprt;ad ow.r the whole, siii’face of this clKalk. 

Ar*. *85® Darwin Let. 17 Juno <i8il7i 11 . 73 His Geology 
also Is raihcfr iMimip as I lold him. 2864 Lowkll Fire- 
side Trav. 103 ‘I'hvse eocene periods of the diy are not 
fitted for susiatiiing the human forms of life. 1870 Daily 
Tel. 92 .SepL, Its deep roots shot back into the eocene strata 
of civilis.atiQn. 

2. quasi-,v^. 

2852 Richardson Geol. xi. 370, 1. Upper Eorcnc, a. Mid- 
dle Eocene. 3. Lower Eocene. 

Jig. 2877 Hlackmurk Frema IL xxxvi, 221 The calm 
deep eocene of British rural nund. 

Bode, ME. and OF,, jia. t. of Go. 

Bofen, ob-s.^ form of Heaven. 

Boile, obs. form oi Oil. 

Boli, variant of Ki.k, oil, Obs. 

Bolian, Eolio, EoUpylo,xar. ff. .luir.rAN', clc. 
Bom, obs. form of a?n : .cce Ek 7*, 

Bom, variaiit of Kyie, Ohs. unde, 
teon, variant funii of d'.o.v. 
tEo’Ht. ff)l*'.. f;^A] A giant. 
a 2000 Ruin M.Ii Hrosna*) erua sewporc. r 2175 l.fnt:/:, 
Horn. 03 Eont.as woldeii areraii . . anne stcpel. 

Bori, obs. and Hist, form of Eaui.. 

Borne, var. of Kahn adv. Obs. eanu'.slly. 
Bornen, v.ariant of Kinnkn: see Ken. 
Bornest, obs. form of I^AitNKST. 

Borre, var. f. Ikhr .^b. and a. Obs., anger, angry. 
Eozili (/'i^^sin). Chem. [f. (ir. t/ws the morning 
red, the dawn + -JN.] A red dye-stuff produced by 
the .addition of bromine to a solution of fluorescin 
in glacial acetic .acid. Its pota.-sium s.ilt, kiiorvi) 
in commerce as ‘solufde cosin’ or ‘eosiu*, is used 
as a rose-coloured dye. Also attrib, 

2866 A. Flint Princ. Afed. (1880)866 The addition of some 
Coloring aj'cnt, such ns iodine or eo.sinc, is <if assiHlnnce iu 
se.'irchiiig tor them. 1B70 Waits ih'et. Chem., Eosin. iMs 
.Athenxum 27 June 8 7/3.(-*ual-iar colours, especially ensini: 
reds, tiave hern mqiloycd in ilie artificial flow’er ituinufaciurc. 

Botand, -end, var. of Etk.v, Obs. giant. 

-eons, occurring in adj.s., is chiefly f. E. 

-e.-itsy -oim. 'The Eng. words with this suffix arc 
for the most part practically mere adaptations of 
L, adjs. in -eus^ the senses of which they generally 
retain. Wltilc, however, the L. adjs. iu -tm i'. 
s!>s. denoting material substances have usually the 
sense ‘ composed of’, ns well as the sense *of the 
nature of, resembling’, their Eng. derivatives in 
H‘ous exjiress the latter meaning only : compare, 
c. g. argentcom, ligmous, vitreous, with the corre- 
sponding words in Latin. In a very few cases 
(e g. at/ueons) Eng. ailjs. in -eotts have ix;en formed 
directly on L. sbs. The L. ending -em alsf» 
occurs as part of a coiiJi)Iex suffix, as in the words 
in ircous (ac.e -aokoi/.m) and -Jneus (cf. consen- 
iaticonsy imUiulaneoiis). 

2. In beauteous, bounteous, duteous, plenteous, 
the ending -eons arises from the addition of the 
.suffix -ous to -te, earlier form of -TY ; but in the 
older words of this formation deems replaces an 
earlier divous, f. Fr. -/;/+ -oii.'i ; e. g. bounteous 
was originally bounfivous, f. Fr, bontif, f. bonte : 
see Bounty. 

3. In a few instances ~eous is an analogical dc 
formation of other sutfixes, as in righteous (for 
rightwise\ courteous, for ME. eurtch a. GFr. cur- 
tcis {-eis:—\.. -ensem). 

EoVOSe, obs. form of EaVK8. 

Bow, obs. form of Ykw. 

Bow, -er, etc., obs. forma of You, Youii, etc. 
Bowberg;e, obs. form of Yewhhruv. 
tEowde* Oh.r. [OK. A>Tfv4- : — GTcut. type 
*aividjo{fn, f. *a'U'/-s, OE. i’oxon F'wfi. Cl. OllG. 
exidt, Goth, axapi of same meaning, but diflerent 
formation.] A flock of sheep. 

a 2000 Andreas if>6q .\e sctr.di bii M-l eowrfe anforhx- 
tan. c 2000 Ays. Ps. Ixxviii. 14 Wc bin folc w.xTim and ftcle 
sreap cowilvs j.>inf;s. a X175 Cc//. Horn. 245 5 i( he hit ban 
3riiiet, he hit licn) .an his caxhiii to ha™ vowdv. odcr faldc. 

Bozoic, Eozoon, etc. :H;ce Ed- pref, 

Bp-, pCi'fiXi in woids a. or ad. (ir., or f. Gr. 
elcinents, represent.s ire-, shortened fonn of irrl 
before a vowel ; see F.pt-. 

EpftOrid (epiu krid ,. /lot. [ad. mod.T^. epacr id- 
em, f. Gr. irrt t dxpis summit ; .so called by Forster 
(1776) because ‘the plants of this genus are gene- 
rally foil ml on mountain tops’ (Forster, Charac- 
teres Gcncrum Elant. 10). Jn sense b. f. mod.L. 
Epacrid-eir.\ 

a. A plant of the genus Epacris. b. A plant 
of the N.fJ. A/arrw/cflp, of winch this is the typical 
genus ; the order consists of corollifloral dicotyle- 
dons, growing in Australia and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, which resemble theheathsof other countries. 

x88x Black MORK Christmvcll Choict geraniumB lived 
here, .and roses, hcathti and epacrids. 

30 
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Spaot (rpsukt, c’paekt).^ [ad. Fr. epadty L. 
t'pacta^ Gr. litaierfi^ f, ina/crut, vbl. adj. of ivdytty 
to intercalate, f, ivi on + dytiv to bring ] 

1 . a. (Also pi. epacis.^ The number ofclaya that 
constitutes the excess of the solar over the lunar 
year of 12 months, b. The number of days in 
the age of the moon on the first day of the year 
(now Jan. 1st, but formerly March 1st or 22ud\ 

a. 1538 A. Kimo Canisius* Caleik, Nvjb, Y*’ F.pact, 

quiiilk is y* nombris of y dayes qiihairhy y Sere of y- 
soiie do exoeid y ^ci'e of y moone. 1603 Sir C. Mkvuon 
Jud, Asitoi. xviii. 381 Tlic Epact, or it. dales oucrplus. 
X7»$ Bradley /Viwr. Dkt. s. v. J'Vffr, These eleven Days 
are call'd Kpacts. 1750 Tra*u. XLVI. 421. 1787 

ItoNKvcAiiTLi!: Astron. xiv. 937. 

b. X55» Jik. Com. Prayer, Almanack, heading of col. 3 
The Epacte. i$6x KoasAti Nauig. 11. vi. 31 This nontber 
of Ejpaci or concurrent is founde. XSM Blunijbvii. Exerx . 
VII. I. led. 7) 654 The Epact (beginnethi the first of March. 
XS94 J. Davis Seaman’s Seer. (ifx7) 6 There arc two nuni- 
hers especially required, named the Prime and the Epact. 

Whiston Tk. Earth 11. (1722' 214 The Eccentricity of 
the Sun Is. .exactly coincident with the Epact of the Moon. 
X704 Hkaknk Duct. Hist. 11714) I f; The Epgct is the num- 
ber of Days of the Muon's age on the last cUay of December. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. s. v., Divide by 3 ; for each one 
left add Ten ; 30 reject : the Prime makes Epact then. 
x8x6 P1.AYFAIH Nat. Phil. II. 137 The Kpacts . .the ages of 
the moon . . at the beginning of every year. 1867 Denison 
Astron. without Math. 95 The moon's age at that time is 
called the epact of the year. 

2 . Any intercalated day or days. rare. 

1603 H0L1.AND Plutarch's Mor. Gloss., Kf<act, the day 
put to, or set in, to make the Icape yeere. 1880 Contemp. 
Keu. Apr. 585 The five days which the Eg>ptian.s added 
by way of epact to the twelve niunths of thirty day.s each. 

8. alt rib. 

1876 Prayer-bk. Interleaved 55 By means of the Epact 
Almanack, Easter-day for any year may be readily found. 

Epactal (/■pa?-ktai, epsc-ktal), a. Anal. [f. Gr. 
Imtero^s (see prcc.) -al.] ‘Imported; foreign’ 
iSyd. Soc. Lex.). Epactal bone : the Wormian bone 
at the superior angle of the occipital bone. 

i8jr8 Bakti.ky tr. Topinartls Anthrop. 11. i. 207 The ex- 
ceptionally large o.ssa Wormiana . . an epactal, for example. 

tSpnne^Cf a. Obs. Also 7 epflonitic, 8 
cpainetic. [ad. Gr. IiratvcriMo», f. iitaivleiu to 
praise.] Laudatory, panegyrical. 

1675 Philui'S Theatr. Poet. rref. **5h, In whatever kind 
of Poetry, whether the Epic, the Dramatic, .the EpaMictic, 
the Bucolic, or the Epigram. 1687 Winstanlky Lives Eng. 
Poets Pref.. Some adaicting themselves mast to the Epick . . 
other to the EIegi.ick, the E|>ienitick, the Bucolick, or the 
Epigram. XY36 Bailky, Epainefick Poem comprehends 
the Hymn, tiie Epithalamium, the Genethlmcun, or what 
else tends to the praise or congratulation of the Divine 
persons and persons eminent upon earth. 

liEpagOgO (cpagJu'gi). [Cmt. kvaywyil, f. Ir- 
ayetv to Tiring in, f. ivt to f ayau to bring.] 'Eho 
method of bringing forward a number of particular 
instances to lead to a general conclusion; arguineiit 
by induction. Bpagro'fflo a. [ad. Gr. ^ira7a>7itf-u;], 
of an inductive nature. 

In mud. Diets. 

EpagOXI 16 ]lic (c:pa^t7inc'nik), a. [f. Gr. ^ir- 1 
ayofUv~rj {-buipa; intercalated (day ;, pass. l>]de. of j 
inbyeiv (see prec.) + -10.] Intercalary (days) ; j 
(gods') worshipped on intcrc.il.iry days. | 

x8m Fraset^s Mag. XX. 211 'J’hc cpagoineiiaic f«Vl, i.e. 
as the go<lA of the five Hays which formed no part of the 
month, or of the old solar year. xBBoA themenm 23 Oct . 535/3 
Kites to be performed or omitted un the epaitotiienic days. 

Epaleaxeons, tx. Bot. [f.E- ♦ L./aA-a 
chafl' H* “.\CKous.] Having no chafTy scalc.s. 

In mod. Diets. 

Bpalpate Ent. [lY^-pref.^ ^ 

J.. palpus the soft palm of the band, in inod.L. a 
feeler.] 1 J aving no palpi or feelers. 

1884 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Epalpebrate (/paR-lpflm»t\ a. [f. IC- pref.i^ + 

Palp 7 h‘a eyelid ♦ -ate-.] Having no eyebrows. I 
TU4 in Syd. Soc. Lex. | 

Epan^, before stems beginning with a vowel 
epan-i a combination of two Greek preposi- 
lions €»r(i) upon, in addition f dvd up, again, oc- 
curring in some rhetorical tcrius, adopted from 
(ireek. Bpaiuadlplo'sis [Cxr. hiif\wTi % a doubling ; 
cf. ANAnrpiiOMi.s], (see quois.). 8 panale'psis [f>. 
A^^is a taking, f. Ai/jS-; cf. Anai.kpsy], a figure 
by which the same word or clause is repeatrd 
after intervening matter. 8puia*pliora [Gr. t^xopd 
a carrying] ^ ANArnoUA. Bpana'itrophe [Gr. 
arpo'ldi turning; cf. ANABTJiorHB], a figure by 
which the end-word of one sentence becomes the 
first word of the next. Bpa nodoa, also erron. 

6 opanodis, 7, 9 epanados [Gr. bios way; cf. 
Anode], a. the repetition of a sentence in an in- 
verse order ; b. a return to the regular thread of 
discourse after a digressfon. B^panortlio’Bls [Gr. • 
bpOofffts a setting straight, f. dp 06 uv, f.bpOas struight], 
a figure in whjch a word is recalled, in order to 
substitute a more correct or stronger term. Hence 
B:panortho‘tio a. 

xi^ PHiLLinP P^pauadtplos/t. .a Rhetorical figure wherein 


a sentence begins and ends with the same word ; as 
Severe to his servants, to his children Revere. 17^ Bailky, 
J^anadiplosis . . In I.atin this fieure is called 
X847 Craiu, Epanadiplosts. xgltg I’uttkniiam Eng. Poesie 
ui.xix.(Arb.)aio * Epanalepns,<Qic the Eccho sound. .Much 
must he be beloued, that foueth much, a s 6 ig Fothkhby 
Atheom. (1622) Pref. to A Poeticall Epanalepsix or rednpli- 
union. 173^ Bailky, Epanalepsis, a repetition. 1847 Craig, 
EOaualePsts. 1676 Phillihi, ^jEpanahhora, a figure in 
which the same word begins several sentences. X864 
WEtiSTKR, Epanaphora. X864 Wbdstkr, * Epanastrophe. 
X589 PuriKNHAM Eng. Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 229 ^KpanodU, 
or the figure of Retire. AX679 Hobuks Rhet. (1.3401 523 
Epanados . . signifies the turiiing to the same tune. xBia 
Knox & Jkbb Corr. 11 . 79 The epanodos, or .. .speaking 
first, to the latter of two propositions; afterwards, to the 
former. 1847 Craig, Epanodos . . a rhetorical figure, when 
a sentence or member i& inverted, or repeated Itackward. 
>879 Spenser's SAepJk. Cat. Jan. 6t A prety 

*Epanorihusis in these two verses, tfiya H. Mork Erie/ 
Reply ijs By a sea.%otiabIe Epanorthosis he straight way adds, 
etc- Epanorthosis. x^jC-bmc, Lpanorlhosis. 

EpantkoiUI (epacm^ias), a. Bot. [f. Gr. irrj) 

4- dvO os flower 4 -oua.] Growing upon flowers, as 
certain fuugi. In moil. Diets. 

Eparcll (cjiaik). Also 7 oparok. [a. Gr. 
ivapX‘OS, f. kiT{t) o\fer + dpxbs ruler.] 

1 . a. //Ist. Used as cr|uivaltnt to the L. prse~ 
fectus prefect, b. In mod. usage : The governor 
of an eparchy or ndniini.strative division in the 
kingdom of Greece. 

Blount Glossogr. Eparch, the Prf;si(:lent of a Pro- 
vince. 1788 Gibbon bed. A- F. '18461V. liii. 245 The eparch 
or pnefcct of the city. xSay Sir H. Taylor Comnenas 11. 
iii. The cparchs will resort To the Bucoleun. x8&^ J. T. 
Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/2 These eparchs again look 
afier the deinarchs or mayors of the various towns. 

2 . Eccl. a. Hist. The metropolitan (bishop) 
of a province, b. Tn the Greek (Russian) Church : 
The metropolitan (bishop' of an cpaichy. 

1691 Grascome Reply to Find. Disc. Unreasonahleness 
New Separ. 21 'I'hc African Fathers were .such Encmie.s to 
the I'itles of Kparck or Patri.'irck, x88a -3 .Sciiafk Encyd. 
Rdig. Knmul. III. 1927 Under him ttne patriarch] the 
eparchs in the provinces. 

Hence B'parohata [sec -atk^]. <:= next. I 

x88a-3 ScHAFK Eucyd. Rdig. Kmnd. 111 . 1763 The three j 
euHTciiales of Palestine. 

£pa*ro]lial, H. [f. next + -al.] Pertaining to 
an eparcliy. 

x88a 3 SciiAFF Encyd. Retig. A’ now/. 2082 Under these 
clnef aeadeinies are the epaichial .seminaries, with many 
circuit and parish .schools. 

EparCAy (C*pa4ki). [ad. Gr. knapxia, (. hap~ 
Xos : see ])rec.] A district or jirovince under the 
government of an cparch. 

1 . One of the subdivisions of the modern king- 
dom of Greece ; a division of a nomarchy. 

1838 Penny Cyd. X 1 . 433/2 Dtipuiles from the communes ; 
assemble at the chief town of the eparchy, c 1850 Nat. j 
Encyd. I. 839 It forms part of the eparchy of Na.sos,^ x88o j 
Encyd. Rrit. XI. 85 (an. GVr«v) The [ij] nuinarchies are 
sub-divided into 59 eparchita*. 

2 . In the Russian vGreek) Church : A diocese. 

X7j6 Morsk Geog. II. 87 Bishops .. preside over 

dioceses railed Eparchies. Malthus Popul. (1878) 153 I 

It [a xtatLStical work on Russia] contains all the eparchies 
except Bruzlaw. x86a Nkale Ess. Liturg. (1867) 30a All 
the sees arc divided into eparchies, 

t Epassy^tero'tioally, or/v. mm e-mi. ff. Gr. 
kunaavTspov one upon another ; cf. chaotically^ 
x6sa Urouhart 7«w/Wk5. (1834) 249 He killed seven of 
them cpasaytcrotically, tliat is, one after another. 

Epatic, -ke, obs. ff. Hkpatjo, etc. 
llEpaiQe (opy l). Fortif Also 8 eapaule. 
[a. apaule (earlier espaule) shoulder.] The 
‘ shoulder ’ of a bastion, i. e. the place wliere the 
face and flank meet. 

xToa Mil. Diet., Epaule. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn,, 
Epaul, espaul, 1707 Chambers, Epautc, or Espaule. 1748 
Earthquake of Peru i. 48 Which makes the Angle of the 
Kpaulc 130 Degrees. 1853 Si ocoi^klkk MU. Encyd s. v. 
EpaulAment (cp^ Iment). Fortif. Also 7 os- 
paulment, 9 epaulment. [a. P'r. ipaulement 
(earlier esp-), f. ipauler to protect (troops) by an 
cpaulemcnt, f. epaule shoulder.] * A covering mass 
riiiscd to protect from the fire of the enemy, but 
differing from a parapet in having no arrangement 
mailc for the convenient firing over it by defenders’ 

( Adm. Smyth). 

1687 J. Richards Jml. Siege Buda 8 To beat the Enemy 
from an E.s;)aulment they had made to flank the Breach. 
1748 Smoi.lrtt Rod. Rand. xlv. (1804) 3ri6, I never s.aw an 
cpaulemeni hut once- and that was at the .siege of Namur. 
x8xx Pinkerton Pciral. 1 . 43 Fasces of prisnm, projecting 
from the wall, like epauIcmeniK. 1859 F. GKiFFri'iis Artil. 
Man. <i86a) 251 On the balls striking the epaulment, they 
ricoched. 

Ej^aulet, epanlett# (c*p$lct). [a. Fr. ipau^ 
kite, f. haulc shoulder. 

The anglicized spelling epaulet is j^referable, on the ground 
that the word is fully naturalized in use; but the form in 
‘ette IB at present more common.) 

1 . A shoulder- piece ; an ornament worn on the 
shoulder as part of a military, naval, or sometimes 
of a civil uniform. To win one's epaulets i (of 
a private soldier) to earn promotion to the rank 
of ufiicer. 


1783 Nklson 26 Nov. in Nicolas Di>/. (1645) 1 . 9 ^ Hera are 
two Navy Captains. .withapauietteK. x 9 ooNa 7 falLhsvH. 111 . 
495 The Po.st Captain under three years standing . . wears 
one epaulet upon the right shoulder. x8x6 'Qviz' Grand 
Master viii. 220 Gorget, ^aulcts, and sa.sli, Lion and 
crown— a perfect dash. X83B Hist. Rec. ^th Dragoon 
Guards 63 'I'he Officers were ordered to wear two Silver 
Epaulettes and an Aiguillette. 1848 W. H. Kklly tr. L. 
Blanc’s Hist. Ten V, 1 , 220 (.Ibliged to borrow from Roths- 
child, the banker, the cpaulettc.s he wore as Au.’strian con.sul. 
1875 Hamkrton Intell, l.i/e iii. vi. loi A soldier wins his 
epaulettes before the enemy. 

b. As (.quivalent for * officer ‘commission 
1809 Mawryat/''. A///(/wflFxvi, My captain elect, .herded 
not with his brother epaulettes. X848 'I'hackkrav 
i.x, When epaulets are not Fold. 

2 . Fntom. The plate that covers the base of the 
anterior wings in hymenopterous insects. 

1834 MeMuRTRiii Cnxtier's Auim. A’mgd. 435 At the base 
of each of the superior wings is a kind of epaulette, nro- 
longed posteriorly, that corresponds to the piece called 
ifgula in the Hymeiiupiera. 1874 Lvmbock Orig. 4 * Met. 
his. iii. 56 'J'hc ciliated lubes or epaulets, 
d. Used by antiquarian writers as a name for the 
smaller forms of the shoulder-piece or ‘ pauldroii ’ 
in a suit of armour. 

xSaa Mlykick . 4 rw. HI. 87 A suit of armour .. re- 
sembling the lialecrels of Henry the Eighth's lime in havin;4 
epaulettes fur the shoulder. 

4 . A piece of trimming forming an ornament for 
the shoulder of a lady’s dress. 

x86a Dickilns J/n/. P'r. i. ii, A shoulder- with a powdered 
epauicttc on it of the mature young lady. 

6 . Comb., as efaulet-like adj. 

1841 -71 T. K. JoNKS A Hint. Kingd. (cd. 4) 221 Four 
enaulet-like wreatiLS of long cilia. 2889 Daily News m 
Nov, 3/1 Oversleeves of the velvet arc heaped up in epaulet* 
like fold.s upon the shoiihlcrs. 

Hence E'paule^tted ppl. a., fiimishcd or orna- 
mented with epaulets ; wearing epaulets. 

x8xo Naval Chron. XXlll. 351 His cpaulettcd coat. 1836 
E. HowakoA'. Reefer xxvvCx, fleavily-cpauletted shoulders, 
x^;) Black^v. Mag. L.KV. 30 How were the Kabyle.s to 
distinguish between the acts of the private soldier and of 
the cpaiiletcd chief. x86o (Jen. I‘. Tjiomi'Son Audi Alt. 
III. exxiv. 77 To don the dress of cpaulcLted hangmen. 

Epazial (epoc-kslal , a. A fiat. [f. Li '- 4 L. 
rtjTi J 4 -AL.] Situated on or above the axis (of 
the body) : said of niusclc.s, cartilages, etc. that 
lie upon or above the vertebral column looked at 
in a horizontal position. 

187s Mivakt Etem. Anat. 219 Such arches, as they ex- 
tend above the axis, have been called cpaxiul arches. 

Hence Bpa*ziaUy an epaxial position or 

direction. 

tEpe» Obs. rare. [a. ON. a/iz :-OTeiit. 
7 odpjan \ see Weep.] /;//;•. To cry aloud. 

c taoo Okmin 9198 Pe 1 owwsic i.ss herrd off a:nne maun hull 
epc|>h i wo.s.sie. 

Epe, var. of Yf.pk a., Obs., active, bold. 
Epecedean, obs. form of Kjmcedian. 
Epenoephalic (epcns/fK lik), ti. Anat. ff. 
I'iPENCKPHAb-oN 4 -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
epcncephalon ; covering the epencephalon. 

« 8 S 4 OwKN in Circ. Sc.{c 1B65) II. 53/2 Epenccphalic arch. 
1880 G bsTHKR P'ishes 85 Epcnccphalic arch, cortipo.seiJ ot 
the occipitals. 

Epencephalon (cpcnscffil/^n). Anat. [f. 10 ’- 
4 Lnckpiialon.] 'J’lic anterior of the two enlai ge« 
ments into which the posterior primary vesicle of 
the br.ain divides. Also c.illed hind-brain. 

* 854 , OwuN in Circ. Sc, ici865> 11 . 59^2 The epcncenlinlon 
. . derives a further . . bony covering from the bnsis^lienoid 
,'iiul ihe parietiils. s88i Mivakt Cat 358 The anterior part 
of liiis third vesicle is sometimes called the Epcnccplialori. 

Ependyma (Cpe ndima). [n. Gr. kntpdvpa, 1 . 
kvfvBvsiv, f. ini over 4 on4 5 i 5 c»F to put. Cf. 
Fr. fpetidyme.] ‘Virchow’s name for the lining 
inembiane of the cerebral ventricles and of the 
central spinal c.anal ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

xfkja Mivari' Elem. Anat. 366 Another very delicate cpi* 
thclial layer called the ependyma. 18^ KnAfiAnat. (ed. io> 
213 Four of them [vcntriclcsj .. arc lined throughout by a 
thin membrane named ependyma. 

Epentheeis (epe njj/sis). Gram, [late L. 
epenthesis, a. Gr. kvtvO^aii, f. Irri in addition 4 ei' 
in4<l«<ns placing, f. to place. Cf. Fr. 

epenthhe,’] (See quot.) 

I n mod. i^bilojogy applied spec, to the phonetic change 
which consists in the transference of a semi-vowel to the 
syllable {^receding that in which it originally occurred, ax 
in Gr. xaifno from an earlier *x<tpEo. 

x 6 ij J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 171 Epenthesis is the inler- 
noKition of a letter or syllabic in the midst of a word. x888 
Kino K Cookson Sound f Inflex, Gr. <$■ Lat. 197 In such 
presents as i&Btftpio, the ci is not to be regarded as the result 
of Epenthesis. 

* 1 ' Epe'nthesy, obs. var. of prcc. In mod. 
Diets. 

Epenthetic (epenpe tik), a. [ad. Gr. kvtvOt- 
TiKbs : see prec. and -10.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, epenthesU. Of a letter or sound : In- 
serted in the middle of a word. 

1831 M. .Stuart f/eh. Gr. (ed. 4) I 308 Future with epen- 
thetic Nun. 1859 Lit. CAurchm. V. 87/2 The M is con. 
sidcred epenthetic, as the true word would be *883 

Edin* Rev, Oct. 44a An epenthetic / to fill up the sound. 
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SMVgn# (ilpS'in). Also 8 epergxi, opargne. 
[peril, a corrupt ion of Fr. ipa.rg^ saving, eco* 
nomy : cf. quot. 1779 ; but there is no evidence to 
show how the word acquired its present meaning.] 
A centre-dish, or centre ornament for the dinner- 
table, now often in a branched form, each branch 
supporting a small dish for desert or the like, 
or a vase for flowers. (From our quots. it 
appears that the earlier use was chiefly to hold 
pickles.) 

*761 BUI fif Fare in Pennant London (1813) 569, a Clrami 
F.pcr^ncs filled with fine Pickles. 177s in Picton L'poot 
Aitintc. 199 I'hat Mr. Mayor be desir'd to order a 
handsome silver Kpergn, 1779 Mackknkie in Mirror No. 
34 I 6 In the centre .. stood a sumptuous epargne^ filled 
fwith sweet meats]. ^ 1804 Venn to Dr, IVartou in Ann. 
Re^. 938 [His pupils present him with an epergne on his 
resigning the head-mastership of Winchester, hoping th.'it 
it may rrniitid him * of ** Pickles" left behind ’]. 1819 Ban- 
quei 60 Waiter, epergne, and tankard, beaker, vase. i86x 
Dickens 6V. Expect, xi, An epergne or cciiiie-piecc of soino 
kind was in the middle of the cloth. 

Epetite, obs. var. of Hki'.\titk. 

Speaeegesis (epe:ks/'d,y‘'.sis>. [a. Or. cirf£ 4 ' 
TVtrif, f. f. ivi in addition + i^ryyeiffOai 

to explain : see Exegesis.] The addition of a 
word or wonls to convey more cle.irly the meaning 
implied, or the specific sense intended, in a preced- 
ing word or sentence; a word or woids added for 
this purpose. 

ifiaz Bp, MoiJNTAr.u Z>/Vi/ri(iar 163 The latter p,irt of 
the Apostles assertion is an epexegests, or explication, of 
the former, a 1641 — Acts Mon. 130 Primarily and 
literally, not Princes, hut Prophets, which is an encxegesis 
of Anointud. 1888 f\xU Mall G. a Oct. 3/1 'Ibe anovc may 
be very sound epr xcgcsis. 1889 M. B. KnwARns A. y'otMg 
Introd. 33 'I'hese joldngs of old age, interesting as they .ire, 
cir on the side of redundancy and cpcxcgcsis. 

Spezogetio (epc:ks/d,5e'tik). [ad. Gr. fvffi}- 
yrfTi/C'USf 1. iir€(Tjy€t<r 0 ai 1 sec prcc.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, an epexegcsis ; given as an 
.ulditional explanation. Const, of, 
z888 Allttnxum 3 Nov. 590/1 Ep. I., w. i3-2o..arc 
epexcgetic of the preceding verse. 

Spexegetioal (epe ks/'d,:;e-tikal), a, [f. prcc. 
+ -Ab.] — prcc. l Unce Spa^zafe'tloally adv., 
in an epexegetical manner, by way of epexegois. 

1864 F. Hai.i. in WiUon tr. Visknii-Purdha 1 . 104 Ac< ord- 
ing to the cuminent.ilor, ‘ fierce ' and ' mild ’ are epexegei ical 
of * agreeable* and 'hideous'. A theme urn No. 1986. 

')9a/i 'Phis superfijet.ilion of cpexegetical help. 1871 tr, 
l^an^/s Cotnm. Jerentiak lOo * Hunters’ is therefore epex- 
cgetical. i88a J. Roiikri son Ir. M filler's Ihb , S ^ ui , 52 To 
attach, .epexegeiic.iily some add'iiioiial specificatioti : * I'hc 
gre,it liver, the river Eiiphrntc.s 
Sphah (f'fi}* -/A'A Antiq. P'onns : 4 (ephi), 
7~8 ephs, 7- ophah. [a, Wth. epha A ^ be- 

lieved to be of Egyptian otigiii, 

Cf. F.gypiian «///, a dry measure containing 40 A/w, or 
according to Hultsch x8*i8 litres 5:^4 g.illons. The form eplii 
is a. L. Iphi (Vulg.)-~(ir. oitfti (LXX.'. The ( 5 r. and Lat. 
forms cannot ^ adoptions of the llcb. word, but appear 
to be taken directly from Egyptian ; the (Jr. is staled by 
Hesychius to be the name of an Egyptian measure.] 

A Hebrew dry measure, identical in capacity 
with the bath ; sec Bath sAA ; it is variously said 
to have contained from 4I to 9 gallons. Also^^. 

* 39 * ; Frkvi.sa Barth. De /’. /?. xix. cxxvlii. (1495) 932 
B.itiis is in fif iyngc thyiiges . . Ephi in dryc thynges. z6is 
Kidik Ezek, xlv. ju Vc .shall haue iit.st bailanccs, and a iust 
Eph.ih, and a iust Bath. z6aa A. Cookk Fife Joan in 
HarL MUc. iMalh.) IV. 10 By your Grace'.s means, the 
epha, wherein popish wickedness sitteth, may he lifter! up 
between the earth and the heaven. 1660 Fiti.i.kr Mixt 
Contempi. (1841)177 Some have had a bin. .others an ephah 
of afllictions. zyaz Hailey, Epha. 

BphallO (i^lf’h). Gr. Antiq. [ad. L. 
a. tir. € 4 >i]/ 3 oy, f. ivi upon -f ffdrj early manhood.] 
Among the Creeks, a young citizen from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, during which he was occu- 
pied chiefly with garrison duty. Also in L. form 
Bphebas (eff'b/^s'. lienee Bpbo'blo a., of or 
pertaining to an ephebus, or to early manliood. 

[1607 PoTTKR Anti^. Greece i. ix. (17151 48 They who were 
enroll d amongst the Ephebi. 1807 Robinson Archxol. 
Grarca il. xviit. 175 The ephebi ..were youths that had 
arrived at the age of eighteen years.] z88o Wai.dstkin 
Pytkag. Rhegion ,5 So soon as they bt’came ephebes . . their 
hair was cut o(T to the length, etc. iSfisCJRorE Pluto I. iii. 

X 16 1 1 is 1 A'Jschines'l two ephehic years. 1884 1 #. Morris 

Songs Unsung in ymirz p Jane 5, 1 . .marked, .my youngest 
born . . doffing his ephcbic rube. 

ISphectio (efe'ktik), a, [ad. Gr. 1 <Ix€ictik 6 s, f. 
to check, hold back, hence to suspend (one’s 
judgement), f ivi upon + to hold.] Charactcr- 
ized by suspense of judgement. In ancient use, 
a distinctive epithet of the Sceptic school of 
philosophers. 

a 1603 Urquhakt Rahelait ni. xxxvi. 303 Tlie Schools of 
the jPyrronian . . Sceptick, and Ephectick Sects. 1883 
Saintsbury in DetilyNews 20 Dec. l 5 /a Montaigne’s attitude 
was wheel ic. 

t Epha'inara, a. and sb,^ Path, Ohs, Forms : 
4-7 eflhnera» 6 ephimera, 7-9 epbeiuera ; pi. 
7 ephemerasB, 8 -9 -aa. Also in adapted 
forms 6-7 effiinere, 6 ephimer. [a. mcd.X« ophU- 


mera (sc, febris), fern, of eph?tnerus, a. Gr. 1 ^ 4 - 
fifpoj lasting only for a day, f. Iiri (see Epi-) -f 
hpipa day. The adapted forms ore perh. through 
OF. effimere.l 

A. adj. Of a fever : Lasting only for a day ; 
* epbemerar. B. sb. An ephemeral fever. 

« 39 B Irkvisa Barth, Do P, R. vii. xxxiv. (14931 *4* Effi- 
ment, one dayes feuer is as it were the hccte ot one daye. 
15x8 Paynul Salerne Reghn. C. A feuer elfimerc is engen- 
dred of vapours and smudge fumes. 2547 BtioRUit Brev, 
Health cxxxvi. 50 In Englyshe it is named the Ephimer 
fever . . The fever doth dye that daye in the which he doth 
infest any man. Z595 Lloyd Treas. Health R iij, Of the 
Agew caflyd ephimem which endureth but one daye. iteg 
Hart Anal. Ur. 11. ix. tia That Fcaucr which we call 
Epliemera, not exceeding foure and twentie huures, 1707 
Floykr Phvsic. PulseAVatch 115 Ephemeras oft end in 
Hectics, or Intermittents, because the l*ulse is.-i-like frequent 
in all of them. z8z3 J. Thomson I.ect. lujiam. 105 'J'he 
efihemcra from cold may be regarded as an idiopathic fever. 

Ephemera (fTe*m^ra', sh.'h PI. ephemero, 
-as. [a. mod. L. (? sc. w 1 : sec prcc. 

In iiied.L. ephemera was iicut. pi., a. Or. pa used in 
this .sen.‘>e by Aristotle (see Ei'Iiemekon*. The c.'xrlicr Eng. 
instances are possibly due to the common practice of treat- 
ing plurals in -»t as sing. l.iiina?us however used the word 
as fern., making it the name of a genus (of much wider 
extent than the genus now so called. ] 

1 . An ifisfct that (in its imago or winged form) 
lives only for a <lay. In mod. entomology the 
name of a genus of pseiido-neuroptcrons insects 
belonging to the group Jiphcmcridsc (Day-flics, 
Ml y- flies). 

Z677 IIalk Prim. Ong. Man. 11. vi. 170 But I’.phcmeraes 
in auratiun, and little other than Insects in e.vtent. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 82 P 7, 1 . . have tliscovcrcd a new 
ephemera. 1813 BtNi:i.KY Anim. lUog. ‘cd. 4) HI. 235 The 
Coimnon Eplicincra, or Day-fly. 1873 Dawson Earth iV 
Man vi. 136 Shad-flies or ephemeras, which .spend their 
earlier days under water. 

2 . transf. and fig. One who or something which 
has a tmnsitory existence. 

Z7SZ Johnson Rambler No. 145 Fix I'hcse papers of a 
day, the Kpheinerm of learning. 17B3 Craiibk Newspaper 
Wks. 1834 11 . 119 The.<,e base ephetneras, .so born To die 
before the next revolving morn. Scribbleomania 58 
When the new-fangled ephemerae of fieshiun sliall be no 
more. 1886 H. F. I. fsTEH Umier 2 Fig Trees 33 |A char- 
woman is) a kind of do(nc’.stic cphcnicra which flutters briefly 
in the scullery and then is seen no more. 

Ephemeral (ffc-meral), a. (J^.) [f. Gr. 
ixtfros (see prec.) + -Aii.] 

A. adj. 

1 . a. ( 5 f diseases: Beginning and ending in a 
day. b. Of in.*tects, flowers, etc.: Existing for 
one day only, or for a very few days. 

lU X576 Newton tr. l.cmnir's Complex, li<>33) 164 The cor- 
ruption of the Ayre is the cause of this grievous iniiladic or 
Epheinerall Ague. 1866 A. Flint PHne. Med, (18801 945 If 
very short, la^tlng only .*1 single day, it is. .an ephemeral fever. 
^ b. z8*6 XiKUY & St*. Eutomol. 11828) IV, xlix. 523 Some 
in.sects arc so cphuitieral that they arc to be found only for 
a few d.'iys.^ 1864 Intell. Obsett*. Na 33. 149 'i'he perfert 
Efibeincral imago. Z875 Hkli’sAVz., rJxerr. Benex’olence 
36 The insects. .p<mr ephemeral things. x88o (Jray Striat, 
Bot. vi. $ 5. 243 Euheiiieral or Fugacious, lasting for only 
a d.ny ; as the petals of Poppy. 

2 . In more extended application : That is in 
existence, power, favour, |>opularily, etc. for a short 
lime only ; short-lived ; transitory. 

a i6y^ Sir H- Wot ton Reliq. IVoticm. (1685) 990 An ephe- 
meral tit ofnppl.'uisc. a 2650 Bp. Morton Fmsc. Justified 
<1670)142 A IleamhuUtory, j]cbdoinatic.Tl (or pcr.advciiturc 
Ephemeral) Oflice. zSxo J*. ItFFKKSoN IVrit. (1830; IV. 137 
His iiiiiiisien), however weak and profligate in morals, are 
ephemeral. i8xz Knox Oh Grammar Schools 157 I'hc gale 
of ephemeral popularity. 28x5 Svi». Smith .Sp. Wks. 1859 
II. 204/a 'I'licir ephemeral liberty. 2867 Freeman Norm. 
Con<f. (18761 1 . vi. 481 Empires like those of Alexander, 
Cliiirles, and Cnut arc in their own nature ephemeral. 

b. absol. 

1875 Browning 137 May I, the ephemeral, 

ne'er scrutinize Who made the he.nveii and caith. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 381 When the due distinction had 
been drawn between the ephemeral and the lasting. 

B. sb. in pi. Insects which live only for a day. 
Also transf. of books, persons, etc. 

1B17 Coi>;riik:e Biog. Lit. II. x-x. in Gnats, beetles, etc. 
. - the whole tribe of ephemcrals. .may flit in and out. 1831 
Bluckw. A fag. XXX. 963 f.et the breezy sunshine but briii^ 
out the winged ephemerais. 2870 .Swinburne. Ess. 4- .SV;« 7 . 
1 1875) 106 Assemblies of important epliemeial.H who met to 
dispute the respective claims, etc. 2878 W. E. A. Axon 
/#/*. Rarities Irarringtoa Museum ii Some of these books 
are pure ephemerais. 

Ephemerality (/fc-mcrccliti^. [f. prec. + 
-(i)ty.] The quality of being ephemeral ; concr. 
in pi. ephcmcr.nl matters. 

zwa Carlyle Early Lett. (1886^ II. 67 Speculation on 
ephrnieralities. 2862 Rkadk I'/ois/er/t //. III. 222 This 
lively companion . . often looked in on him, and chattered 
cphemcralitic.s. 2878 Frasers Mag. XVII. 530 F.phcme- 
ralityl Is not the glory of even the Prime Minister, in 
most cases, but a passing brilliancy ? 

tEphemeraa, a. and jA Obs, [f. Kphkmkk v 
- b-AN.] A. adj. M Ephkmkral 1 a. B. sb. 
«a Ephemeral B. 

2643 True Informer 13 It was rather an Embryo of a 
Parliament, an Ephemeran of 20 dayes. <^1645 Howi-i.i. 
Lett. (1656) I. 363 Mclhought, it was a strange opinion of 
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our Aristotle to hold, that the least of those small insected 
cpheifierans should be more noble than the sun, because it 
had a sensitive soul in it. lyay Bradi.ry Fam. Piet. s.v. 
Fetter^ The Ephcineian Fever is so call’d, because it lasts 
but one Day. 

t Spheine'rean, 17 . Obs. rare, -ErHKMERAL. 
1804 Miniature No. 4 (i8o6) I. 57 Celestial Peacock .. 
Whose conscious phimf!.sdiiiuso a herd Of epliemcrean dyes ! 

t Ephexnoiriaiii a. Obs. [f. Epukmjski-s + 
•AN.] * Belonging u> a journal, register or day- 
book ’ (Bailey 1736). 

Sphe'merio, a. [f. KPHt.MER-A+ ic ] ^Efiie- 

MKKAI.. 

>755 Johnson. 2847 in Ckaic ; and in mod Diets. 
Eyliemerid (/remerid ). [ad. mod.L. uphh 
meridve^ f. ephemera^ An insec t belonging to the 
group : see Epmkmkka A lso^^^. 

187a Nic:hol.sun Palitont. 186 'I'hc Uallaphlchinm Bar- 
nesti must liavc attained a size much larger than that uf 
any recent Ephemcrids. 2874 Fakmar Christ 65 'J'lic cplic 
merid th.Tt buzzes out it.s little hour in the summer noon. 
2^9 Daily Tel. 17 Oct., Thi.s go.<i.samer nothing, this aerial 
cplicnierij, paraly.scs the intellect. 

t Epll6*ll|erid» a. rare, [f. L. ephemerid-, 
stem vAephemerisx see P>hemeris.] « EruE.MEUAL. 

2804 MirKuRo Harmony 91 'i'lie e[>bemerid fashion of 
orthograjihy. 

So t 8ph«sneridal. 

*795 Merrier Fragm. of Pvlitks 4 Hist. II. 444 These 
sons of fortune, these eplicmcridal giants who threatened to 
swallow up every tiling. 

t Ephemari'dian^ (7. Obs, \j.\^ tphmerid-, 
stem of ephemeris + -ian.] Of or peitaining to an 
ephemcris. 

2656- 82 in Blount Glossogr. 2712-1800 in HAii.eY. 

II Ephemoris (/Ic*meri.s) : pL ephemeridet 
(ef/me ritl/z', formerly often iisccf ns a sing. [moil. 
L. ephemeris, a. (ir. itftrjiJifpii diary, calendar, f. 
>i»P«vd.aily: see EriiRMERA.] 
fl. A record of daily occurrences; a diary, 
journal. Obsi 

1592 LAMiiARnr. Arch. (1635) 168 The Hookes of Entries 
kept there ; which is a true Kphi-mei-is or loumall of the 
Acts of the Court. 1619 Donnu Serm, xxiv. 940 God secs 
their sins, .and in his KphemeriJes— his Journals, he writes 
them downc. a i 68 a .Sir']'. Brownk Chr. Mor. 99 Kegi.ster 
not only strange, but merciful uccurrenccs ; let ephemcridcs, 
not olympiads, give thee account of His mercies. 

t b. pi. for sing. 

1613 TAt:K.soNOci*i/i. xvit. Wks. 1 . 119 His written oracles 
. .an ansolute ephemeride.s of all things that, hud been since 
the first moment of time, 2648 Vvi.xxm Holy i\f Prof, St, 
V. iv. 37t H.Tving kept an exact F.phcmerides of all actions 
for more then five thousand years together. 16^ K. S'i'A- 
I'VLTON Stradds LotvC. tVarres x. 16 Set dowiie 111 u Diary 
(or Ephenicridcs). 

2 . A table showing the predicted (rarely the 
obscived) po-sitions of a heavenly body for every 
day during a given period, -j* Also, in pi. the 
tibulated positions (of a heavenly botly) for a 
scries of successive days. 

* 55 > Recordk Cast. Knoivl, (1556) 983 Many eclip.ses of 
the sonne and moonc also are not noted in the common 
Ivphcmcrides and Almanach.s. x6oi Holland I'liny I. 188 
Among the Babylonians there were found F.phenicritles con- 
taining the ubscruatum of the stars, for 720 yenixs. 1664 
Phil. Trans. I. 3 'I’hc Epbenirrides of the l.'onict. 2666 
Ibid. 111 . 688 Tables of the Motion of the Saiellits of 
liipitcr, with an Kphemeris of the same for this present 
Year. 2874 Moseley As/rrm. Ixxxviii, (cd. f) 232 The 
Nautical Almanac for iSjs coiitaim-d fiihcrincridrs of two 
of them. 1880 Academy No. 440. cOz T'lie following t j-he- 
mcris. .will be serviceable in .searching for the comet. 

tb. //. As the title of a collection of such 
tables. Often used ns sing. ,1. Obs. 

2559 CuNiNOHAMi; t'ojwr. 95, 1 find in an Flpheinerides 
the .sonne to be in the firstc Uigrteof Aiitr.s. 1594 Hi.undk- 
viL Exerc. 1. xxviii. <ed. 7 77 An example usrd by btadius in 
the 115 l*age of his ICpneinvirides. 1618 Woher Jus'enil. 
Motto fi633r 543 He slaves unto an F.phemeridcs. 2635 N- 
Cari’entkh Geog. Del. i. xi. 2.|i Yi-u may [know] by an 
Ephemeridcs at wh.it houre an F.clipso ‘ball happen. 

Jig. 1686 W. de HwirAiNK Hof*/. Prud. ft vi. 99 You 
must be carelnl to keep an l*!phfiiieridcs, to know how the 
great Orbs of the Court move. 

3 . A book in which tlie places of the heavenly 
bo(lic.s and other astronomical matters are tabu- 
lated in advance for c.ich day of a ccitaio period ; 
an astronomical almanac. 

.'\ huanak for \ Astrori. App. (1812)61 Anephemens 
. . is a book giving ilic true jjlarcs of the planets. 279* 
Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., Tlie N.'iiitical Alman.'ic, or As- 
tronomical Ephemcris, piihlisbcd in England by the Board 
of ].ongitudc . . whit h coiinm ne ed with the year 1767. 2833 
HFR-wfuKL Asfimt, V. W4 Mu- fqiiaiion of time is calculated 
and inserted in ritlivnnrridrs (V>r every day of the year. 2874 
M»wKLt:y .4s/fon. xlv. 'cd. 4< 147. These quantities .. ate 
.st.^tcil . . in the tables cT the Nautical Almanac, and other 
ephcm»*»idcs. 

1 4 . In wider sense : An almanac or calendar of 
any kind ; in caily use esp. one containing astro- 
logical or meteorological predictions for each day 
of the ptM’iod embraced ; also, a calendar of saints* 
days. Also //. in same sense, sometimes used as 
sing. Obs. 

In bibliogr.'iphical works (c.g. in the Brit. Mus, Cat,\ 

‘ Epliemcricles^ is still used tiH a general heading fur Al- 
manacs, Ca)< ndars, etc. 
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8597 Hall Sai. ii. vit. 6 Why can his telUtroth Epha< 
merldes Teach him the weathers stale so long beforne. s&)S 
Bacon At/v. Ltarn. i. i. f 3 Thai Kalendar or Ephemcrides 
which he maketh of the diversities of times and seasons for 
all actions and purposes. i6so B. Junson^ 4 '/i. iv. iv. Cures 
Plagues, piles, and pox, by the epheinerides. a x66k Fuller 
IVorthuSt Fiintshire iv. 39 He. .wrote an Ephemeris of the 
Irish Saints. 1796 Momek Amer. Ctog. 1 . 45 Several £phe- 
nierides or Almanacks arc annually published. 

Jig. 1649 G. Danikl Trinarck.^ Hen. IV^ ccclii, Hee 
who had read the Ephemeridcs Of Fate ; and could repeat 
his owne, by ro:it. 1796 Rurkk KfgU. Wks. (1812) 

IX. 10^, I think this can hardly have escaped the writers 
of politir.al cphotneridcs for any month or year. 

t b. pl. Tlie a])poitilcd daily order of religious 
services. Ohs. 

1^ Eldkrkield Tvtkes rt; How their epbcineridc.s for 
divine services .should be perforiued. 

1; 6. catachr. « £i'Ui:micu.v ^ i and 2. 
z8co Shellkv Sefu.r/.4q The beamlike ephcmerl.s Whose 
nath is the lightning’s, sl^z 4 Emkk.som £ss. , SflJ-reliaHce 
VV’ks. (Bohn) 1 . 25 Honour is venerable to us because it is 
no ephemeris. 

t jESphe’iuerist. Obs. [f. Kphemkr-ts h- -iht.] 
One who uses or makes an ephemeris. 

1656 -8* Blount Giosso^r.^ Ephemcrist^ one that registreth 
daily actions, or Nativities, with the help of an Ephe* 
nieridcs ; a maker of an Kphemerides. a Howell (J.», 
He was discoursing of . . the an of f«X)lish .istrologers anil 
gcncthliacai ephemerists. 1706 Phillies, Eplu'ut^rist^ a 
maker of l''[)hcmcride5, AlnLanacks, etc. 1730 in Bailky. 

Ephemeromorpli (ffcmeit^im^Tif). Biol. 

rare. [f. Gr. iiprifitpo-s (ace ICphemer.\) + nopip‘ri 
form.] Used by Bastion as a general name for 
the lowest forms of life, which cannot be assigned 
definitely to either the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. Hence Bpli«:meroino*rpliio <7. 

1874 Fasti AN in CimUwA. XX III. 708 The song of 
the ICphcmcromorphs might be, in the worths of Ovid, * Cor* 
pora vertantiir ; necqiind fuimiisvc, sumiisve, Cras eriiiiii.s’. 
1876 — Jan. 2p'rhese cre.itnres of circumstances, which 

become metamurphosrd in a most striking and apparently 
irregular manner, 1 have proposed to include under the 
general designation of ‘ Eplicineromorphs '. 1880 — Brain 
I. 6 'I'he epheineroinorphic assembhage of vital forms. 

Ephemeron (ffe mcr^n). /*/. 7- 9 ephemera, 
9 ephemerons. [a. (ilr. tipruupov (Aristotle 

H. A. I. v.'l, iicut. of i<l>'Qpicp()S : sec Kphemeka-.] 

1 . An insect, w'hich, in its winged state, lives but 
for a flay. Cf. Ki’IIkmkua 

s6a(i Bacon 1677 § 697 'I'liere arc certain Flics that arc 
called Kphenier.'i that live but a day. 1710 Heakne Colkct. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) lU. 30 The Ephemeron, a Fly that lives 
but five Hours. 1845 K. Chamuers I'est. Crtat.^ Uypotk. 
Dcvel.x An ephemeron, hovering over a pool for its one 
April day of life. 18^ G, F. Braithwaitp. Sabnonid^ 
\ve%imorUl, vi. a6 The most beautiful species of our ephe- 
mera, the green and grey drakes, must not l>c forgotten. 

2 . Jig. A short-lived person, iustilution, or pro- 
duction. 

1771 Bachelor T. No. 38. 334 Unnoti«'’d, dull invec- 
tive lyes, A mere Kphtuncron it dyes, Or but provokes a 
jest. 1787 Beckford Italy (1G34) II. 78 All the hunum 
ephemera of I .isbon. 1796 M oils k A mer. Geog. II. 37 1 1 'h is 
political ephemeron [mnstitntion formed by the National 
Assembly in 1791]. 1837 Hr. Mabtineaii .SV/r. Arncr, III. 
208 Every ephemeron ot a tale-writer, a dr.'unaiist, etc. 1859 
Faiwiolt Tobacco (1876' 61 Sainue.i Kowlnnds, a prolific 
writer of ephemera. 1878 Moklkv Carlyle 173 A cloud of 
sedulous ephemera still .suck a little spiritual moisture. 

11 3 . A plant dcscrihccl by ancient writers. Ohs. 
Some ancient authors disliiiguisli two plants called c////'. 
tneron : one so named becuuse springing up and dying in 
one day, the other as being a poi.son that causes death 
within a day. 

1578 Lvie DoJoens n. xlv. 70.^ if It be Ephemeron as it 
Eeeincth to be, then it is good for the teeth. i6t6 Haywaru 
SiiHct. V'roub. .Soul It. (ifisoi To Udr. r 9 Many writings are 
like the plant Kpherneruti ; which springeth, flout isheth, 
and fadeth in one day. x66z Eovki.l Uist. Auitn. iV Min. 
:f5 h (goat’s imikj helps against the ephemeron or cantha- 
rides [mistranslates contra cantharidas et contra ephemeri 
potufH Plin. N, H. XXVIII. xlvj. 

4 . attrib. 

az735 Df.rham (J.\ Swammerdam observes of the ephe- 
meron -worms, that their food is clay. 1751 Chambers t yc/, 
'rr.ivcllers into Arabia tell us of .sever;u ephemrron-trees. 
a 1701 Wesley .Vr/wr. Wks. rSzi IX 115 An Ephemeron 
Fly lives six hours. Z796 DTkmakli Lif. Reo eat. 115 Several 
singular coincidencies alone g.Tve the ephemeron critic his 
temporary existence. i8oa Pa ley Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1836) 
345 An ephemeron fly [producesj a cod-bait maggot. 

EphemeroiUI (/fe*mdras), a. [f. ICphemer-on 
-r-ouH.] Having the n.iture of, or resembling, 
an ephemeron ; transitory. 

a xfs^o IIammono xqSerm. vi.Wk^ 1684 IV, Our ephemer- 
ous wishes^ that no man can distinguish from true piety, 
but by their sudden death. 1700 Bukkk Fr. Rev. aSa 'Fhc 
ephemerous tale that does its ousiness and die.s in a day. 
t87R Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 386 A certain ephemer- 
ous in.sect during its development, moults, .above twenty 
limes. 

Ephesian (/ff^Hn), a. and sb. [f. L. epkesi-us 
( ad. Gr. lipimos, f. 'Eeptaos) -»• -AN.] 

A. ai/J. Of or pertaining to Ephesus. 

B. sb. 

1 . An inhabitant of E^esus. 

1388 Wyclif Rphn. Prol., Rffesians [s38s Ephecyes] ben 
of Asic. 1878 Humfiirsys Coin Coll. Man. vi.53 The money 
of the Ephesians ^ore a stag. 

+ 2 . A boon companion. Obs. Cf. the use of 
Corinthian in Shaksperc, etc. 


Sj|97 Shaks. 9 Hen. IV^ 11. iL Z64 Prin. Where suppes he F 
..what Company? Page. Ephesians, my Lord, of the old 
Church. 1508 — Merry IV. iv. v. 19 It is thine Host, thine 
Ephesian cais. 

Ephesiue (cf/kin), n. [ad. L. Mphcsinust f. 
Ephesus.] Of or pertaining to Ephesus ; chiefly 
Eccl. with reference to the Third General Council, 
held there a.d. 431, or to certain liturgical uses 
supposed to have emanated from Ephesus. 

1579 Fulke IIe.xkins' Part. 188 The Epistle of the Ephesine 
CoutLsell vnto Ne-storius. Evelyn Sylt>a 339 

I'he Kphe.sine temple. z8m Vkowell Ahc. lint. Ch. xi. 
(1847) '^'be Ephcsinc fathers had determined the Cyprian 

church to be independent of the bishop of Antioch. 1850 
C. Wordsworth Theoph. Angl. 166 What is the tenor of 
the F.phe-sine Canon? 188a 3 A. F. Muchsli. in SchafT 
Encyct. Relig. Knoavl. II. 1936 The Scottish fragment in 
the Book of Deer, the Irish fragments, .of distinctly 
Ephesine character. 

Epkasite (e ffsaitv Min. [f. EPHRS-ua, near 
which it was found -f - itr.] A pearly-white la- 
mcdlar mineral, closely related to margarite. 

Z85Z Amer. Jtnl. Sc. ^r. ii. XI. 50 £uhe.site [a new 
species]. Z873 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. XlII. 387 Ephesitu, 
a mineral of. .lamellar structure, .resembles white cyauile. 

t Ephe'Stian, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Gr. ii/>fVr<-nf 
of the house or family (f. Irti upon + iaria hearth) 

I- -AN.l Domestic, as opposed to foreign. 
i6sa Urouhart Jetoel W'ks. (1834) 974 Th.Ti the state 
I ;ovcmmcnt] of this Isle, without regard to Ephcstiati or 
cvotick country, .should consider of men accunling to the 
fruits, whether good or bad. 

Ephete (c fA). rare. [ad. Gr. hpinjs, agent-n. 
f. itpiirai to impose, command, etc., f. Ivi isee 
Eit-) + Uvai to send.] In //. The members of 
a body of magi.strates at Athens. More commonly 
in L. form ephetof. 

1B39 Tiiirlwall Greece XL 19 Tie [Draco! introduced some 
changes in the administration of criminal justice by trans- 
ferring causes of murder, or of aci'idental homicide, from 
the cognizance of the :irchon.s to the ni.'igist rates called 
ephetes ; though it i.s not clear whether he instituted, or 
only modified or enlarged, their jurLsdiction. 

So Bphe'tlo a. [sec -re.j (See quot.) 

1849 Gkotk Greece 11. x. (cd. 2> 111 . 107 Plato copies 
to a great degree the arnangoments of the cphetic tribunals, 
ill his provisions for homicide. 

Ephialtea [a. Gr. 

Usually believctl to be agent-n. f. * 4 ibid.K\etr 0 ai, var. of 
'•ttdbX«<TOaL to leap upon, f. iiri on f dxXoaOni to leap. But 
the plioiiological difficulties «uc coiLsiderable (cf., huwe\er, 
ftftiopMos ss f. r/rt 4 * opKi><>; and the sjMiunymous 

TfiriaAijf, etc. .suggest that the word may have been 

affected by popular etymology.] 

A demon supposed to cause nightmare; night- 
mare itsedf. 

x 6 oi Holland II. 914 The di.se.a.sps called F^diuUes 
or Incubus, t.e. the. nighl-Mare. 1646 Sir T'. Brownk 
Pseud. F.p. V. xxi. f »i. 279 TV> prevent the F.phtaltcs or 
night-Marc we hang up an hallow .stone in our .sUiblcs. 
1656 CuLPKFPF.K Eng. Physic. 296 Such as in their sleep are 
troubled with the Disca.se called Kphialtcs or Incubus. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. 324 Kplinltes, or Night Mare is 
r.alled by Common I'cople Witch-riding. 

Epkippial (efVpial),a. Anal. & Zool. [f. F.ra- 
irn-un -al.] Of or pertaining to the ephippimn. 

1833 -6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 738/1 Its corners .are bounded 
by the ephippial .. processe.s. 184s 71 R. Jones Anim. 
h'ingd. fed. 4> 455 I’he development of the ephippial eggs 
t:ikes pl.ace al the posterior part of the ovaries, 
t Ephi’ppiate, V. Obs. " » [f. L. ephippi um 
saddle +-ATK.] To harness or saddle. 

1656^1 in Blount Glossogr. 1704 in Om;kf,r. 

II Epluppium fcfi*pi/»in). [L. <?///////»/« horse- 
cloth, saddle, ad. Gr. fipivmos adj. ‘ that is for put- 
ting on a horse*, f- hi upon + tirnos horse.] 

1 . Anal. A saddle-shaped depres.sion of the 

s|)heDoid Lone. 184a Dungh-son I.e.r. s.v. 

2 . /fool. 'The envelope enclosing the winter ova 
of the DaphnikUc (a genus of the Crustacean.s), 
which is situated between the back of the animal 
•niid the carapace, and probably is a develojimcnl 
from the latter. It is shed with the carapace. 

X84Z-71 T, R. Jones Anim, Kingd, (ed. 4) 455 As winter 
.ipproadi<;s, however, the Daphni.T may he .seen with a dark 
opiU]uc subst.'uicc within the back of the shell, which 1hu> 
been called the ephippium, from iu resemblance to a saddle 
..The ephippium is really only an alten.^d part of the 
carapace. 1877 Huxley Anal. Im 7>, An. vi. 987 'J'hc e.phip- 
piuin sinks to lire bottom, and, sooner or later, its contenfs 
give rise to young Daphnicx. 

Ephod (c'f^^. Also 4 ephoth. [lleb. iidh 
iphod^ f. TDH dphad to put on.] 

1 . A Jewi.sh priestly vestment, without sleeves, 
slit at the sides below the armpits, fastened with 
buckles at the sliouldcrs, aad by a girdle at the 
waist. 'Fhc high-priesFs ephod was of ‘gold, 
purple, scarlet, and fine-twined linen (bysius) ’ ; 
that worn by others was of linen. 

138a WvcLiF Rjr, XXV. 7 Oemmes to anowrn ephoth, that 
is, a nreeatis ouermest clothing, that wo deepen a coope. 
161 1 Bible 2 Sam. vi. 14 Dauio was girded with a linnen 
Kphod. Z770 Chattbetom Happiness^ Tlie bloody son of 
Jesse. .m.Tde himself an ephod to his mind. z8|^ Stanley 
.Sinai 4 Pad. iv. (1858) 20^ note^ * Bring hiiher the Ephod,’ 
the priestly cape, dressed in which the High-priest delivered 
the oracle. 


2 . Atypical priestly garment ; f hence used 
symbolically for ‘tne priestly oifice', ‘clerical 
influence 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars iv. (R.t The holy ephod made 
a cloak for gain. zSao Skloen Lavs Eng. 1. v. (1739) 13 
What the Ephod could not, the Sword wrinit up therein 
should. z8m Thackeray Netucomes 1 . 44 Many a good 
dinner did Gh.'irles Honeyman 1 o.ms by assuming that un- 
lucky ephod fi.e. wearing the surplice in the pulpit]. 
Eplior (e’f 5 j). [ad. Gr. (ipopos ( «= Epic hiovpos) 
overseer, overlooker, f. ini upon + root *fopt as in 
bpaup to see. Also used in E. pL form ephori, 
whence apu. the form ephories in 16 17111 c.] 

1 . The title given to certain magistrates iu various 
Dorian states, esp. at Sparta, where the five ephons, 
appointed annually by popular election, exercised 
a controlling power over the kings. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589^. 547 To con- 
tent the people, they appointed five Ephories who were 
chosen out of the people, ati Tribune!: to keep away tyranny. 

Mirr. Policy i'ryiyq) B, Those which are good, would 
curbe and bridle him. As the Ephori did the Kings of 
Lacedemonia. z6oa I.. XA.veinCmjer. Lawts 43 The Arco- 
pagites in .Athens . . the Ephories in Sparta . , tlie Amphic- 
lions at T'rozaena. z64a Coll. Rights ^ Priv. Part, 10 At 
I.acedemonia. I he Ephors; at Athens, the Demarches. 
1669 Liberty agst. Tyrants 76 'The Ephores or Con- 
trollers of the Kings. Z83S Thirlwall Greece 1 . 321 Before 
the ephors made an exception, every one rose at his [the 
king’s] approach. 

tb. trails/. Obs. rare. 

1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1703) II. vi. s Mr. Hollis, 
Sr, Walter Earl, and other ephori. Z73a Wooan Let. in 
Stvi/t's Whs. 11824) XVII. 485 Their Ikings’ of England] 
inherent riidits . . were but mere feathers, the sport of every 
wind th.Tt blew from the ephori of the people. 

2 . In modern Greece: An overseer, superintendent 
of public works. 

1B90 A themrum 15 M.Tr, 952/1 '1‘hc excavations at Lyco- 
soura . . will now be ri:snmed, under the direction of the 
Ephor. B. A. Leonardos. 

Hence S'phornl a., of or pertaining to the ephors. 
E'phoralty, the office of ephor; also, the body 
of ephors. S‘phoratd: see quot. Epho'rlo a. 
-- ephoral. f E'phorism, nonce-'wd.^ a tribunal 
resembling that of the Ljdiors. fS'plioriie v. 
Ohs.., to exercise a controlling influence over ; to 
over-rule as the ephors did. E'phorshlp, the 
term of office as ephor. fB phorx [cf. Gr. 
hpopda], the body of ephors. 

1836 I.YTTON .dthens (tB [if ' I. 2c«9 Arhtotle paints the evil 
of the ‘^ephoral magistrature, but acknowledges that it gave 
strength and durability to the state. Z844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, i. ii86a) 18 It w.is not till above a century after 
his dec«.T.se that the Ephoral power became any protection 
to tlie people. *833 I.ewis in Philol. Museutn ll. 49 Dr. 
Arnold then proteins to describe the *I''.phoraliy as a ma- 
gistracy contrived for the purpose of, etc. 1869 Kawi.inson 
Anc. Hist. 267 At the .same lime he abolished the Ephoralty. 
1841 W. SrAi.i>iNG Italy It. I si. 111 . 42 An *eplu>rute or 
ctmrt of supreme revision for laws and magistracies. Z846 
Grote Greece (1862) II. vi. 144 Tlie annual *ej>horic oath of 
onice. 1633 James iu Heariic Collect. (Oxf. Hist, boc.) 1 . 9 
Thrice 1 have bin hal'd before Our *F,phurisines of state. 
1(547 Ward Nimp. Cobler 50 These Es.seiittnlly, must not be 
’Ephurized or Tribuned by one or a few Mens discretion. 
z8^ Gkotv: Greece 11. Ixii. VII 1 . 31 In (his t3rh year of the 
reign of Darius, and iu the ’’epburship of Alexippidas at 
Lacedaemon. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regni 42 U p- 
hraiding him th.ai by adding the *Ephory he [Thcopompus] 
had diminished the Power of his Authority. 

Ephjrdriad Cefi driiSL'd). rare. [ad. Gr. «^u- 
dptav, -dSos, f. ini upon -b v 5 cop water.] A walcr- 
nymph. 

z83 » L. Huni Poems sox ’Tis there the F.phydrinds haunt. 
£pi-9 prefix, repr. Gr. €irt- (before an uiiaspiratcd 
vowel usually in-, before an aspirated vowel i<p-, 
represented in Eng. by Kp-, Eph-), used in pre- 
positional and advb. sensc.s, ‘upon, al, or close 
upon (a point of snace or time), on the ground 
or occasion of, in addition*. 

I. In words derived from compounds w'hich 
either were, or might legitimately have been, 
formed already in Greek. Also in mod. scientific 
terms after the analogy of words derived from 
Gr. ; chiefly with sense ' placed or resting upon *, 
as in epicalyx, epicorolline. 

a. In mod. Chemistry employed in the names 
epibromhydrin, epicblorhydrin, epioyauhy- 
drin, epiiodohydrin, denoting substances of 
analogous composiiion belonging respectively to 
the bromhydrin, chlorhydrin, etc. series. They 
contain one equivalent of a sail-radical with 3 
of carbon, 5 of hydrogen, and i of oxygen. 

3. In Mineralogy prefixed to the names of certain 
minerals to form names of other minerals closely 
resembling them in composition, as in Bplbon- 

a sulph-antimonide of lead resulting 
from the decomposition of boulangerite. .Bpl- 
olilo'rit9v a hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
nnd magnesium. Bptdi’oritei a mineral diflering 
from diorite in that the hornblende it contains is 
fibrous. aplstl’lMta, a zeolitic mineral, a hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 



EPIOHBISTIAN. 


EPIBASAL. 

DiliA JIfiH., ui 5 JSpiboulangtrite, i9so 
Dana Min. 963 Epichlorite . . fuses only in thin fibres 
And with difficulty. X870 Kutley Kocks xiii. 34s 

I'he viridite ichlonte, eptUilorite, or chloritic matter). 1887 
Dana Manual Min. 483 Epidioryte consists of plagioclase 
with horiihlcnde, some quart/, a little orthoclasc, atid some 
pyroxen. s8«fi Ediu. Jml. He. IV. 3H6 The cleavage of 
er^tilbite is quite perfect. 

Epibasal <,epibt^*sai), a. Bot. [f. Epi- + 
Basal a.] The distinctive epithet of the upper 
of the two cells in the oiisphere of certain crypto- 
gams. (See quot.) 

i8Ba Vi Nits Sat As’ Eat. 375^ The oospore is first of all 
clothed with a celt- wall, continues to grow considerably, 
and is then divided by a hori/ontal or slightly oblique wall 
Ibajial wall). 'l‘he lower (hypobnsai) of these two cells., 
contributes but little to the fiirmatiun of the embryo. The 
ujmer (epibusal) cell givc.s rise to the capsule and the seteu 

Spiblast (e piblast). [f. Ew- + -blast.] 

1. Bol. (See quot.) 

1866 7 'reas. Bat.. Epihliisi. a small transverse plate (a 
.second cotyledon), found on the embryo of .some grasses. 

2. BtW. The outermost of the three layers con- 
stituting the wall of the bla.stoderm w'hen fully 
formed. 

1877 Hi;xi.ev Anat, Inv. An. i. 50 The inner wall of the 
sac IS the hjqiohlast ^endodenn of the adult), the outer llie 
epiblast (cctodcriii), x88i Mivaht Cat 319 TIic epiiilast 
investing the whole ovum within the vitelline jiiuiubranc. 

jlEpiblema (epiblf ma). />W. [uiod.L., .i. 
Gr. iiri0Krjna that which is thrown over, f. ivi 
upon + 0d\\€tv to throw. ] (.See quot . ) 

1870 IIknti.ky Bat. 48 The roots of plants are invested by 
a modified cpiclermal tissue to which the term Epiblema has 
been given by Sdileideri, 

Epic (e*pik), a. and sE Also 6-9 epick, 7 
epiquo, ^epik). [.ad. 1.. f/>iatSj a. Gr. ciroruv, f. tiros 
word, n.irrativc, song. C'f. Fr. c^jf>t(/tte.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Terlaining to that species of poetical compo- 
sition (see KI'oh), rcprcj^entcd tyjncally by thr 
Iliad and Oily.ssey, which celcbr.ates in the form of 
a continuous narrative the achievements of one or 
more heroic jiersoiiages of history or tradition. 

B/tie dialect \ that form of Ihefireck l.anguage in 
which the epic poems were written. 

‘S89. Puttksham Arte Eng. Pact. (Arb.) 176 Harding a 
IVwit Epidc or Jlisturicall. Mti.ras Ed/u. t {tf 

Teaches what the Taws are <it a true Epic Poem. x666 
DitvitKN . 1 /inr/'„ Let. Sir R. lla-ward. 'Phe same 

images serve equally for the Epique Pocsie, .ai^l for tin: 
Hislorique and r.aneuyrique. 1710 Si kklu TatU r Nn. 106 
PI Three and twenty Dc.srriptions of the Sun-rising thf»t 
might be of great Use to an lipick Poet. *75* Johnson 
Rambler No. 702 p6 To be poor, in the epick hmgu.'igc, i.s 
only not Vo command tlie weallb of nations. 1819 IIvkon 
Juan I. cc, My poem’s Epic, and is meant to Ikj fiividtJ 
111 twelve hooks. 1841 4 B MiiRsoN Kss. Poet VVk.s. (llohni 

l . iCs The epic poet .. niusi drink water out of a wootlen 
howl. 1870 II. Tayi-oh Stud. Cerm. Lit. 73 Tennyson has 
endeavored to iniit<are the old epic slmidicity. 

al'sol. ft 1637 H; l«NSt)N /Vsawr/V-r (1641) 132 'Phe best 

m. astcrs of the Epick, Homer and Viigil. 

2. Such as is lU-scrihetl in epic ])oeliy. 


287 . 

2. Of the nature of an epic, or of epic poetry : 
cf. Epic a. i. 

1845 MAVJKtcE Mar, It Met. PhiUs, in Rncyct. Meirop. II. 
565/1 The Epical poetry of the Hebrews. 1850 Ulackie 
.ELschylus I. Pref. 3a A high-toned epical narrative. x88a 
W. Wakd in Mactn. Mag. XI AT. 425 A form of poetry 
more elastic than cither the epical or the dramatic. 

Hence S'ploally adv., in an epical manner ; in 
the .style of an epic poem. 

xWj Afhettxum 8 Ang. 176/3 We have .seen Milton’s 
visini) of Eden treated in fond tancy epR-.'illy . . by sm.ill 
versifier. 188a .SitviiNSoN in J.onfm. Mag. I. 73 Typical 
incidents, cpically conceived, fitly embodying a crisis. 

Epicaljnc (cpik£c-liks). Bot. [f. lOn-^ C.tLYX.] 
A whorl of leaf-like organs surrtiuiuling the true 
calyx in some plants. 

1870 Bentcky Bat. 221. x88a Vines Sachs’ Bat. .^40 in 
.l/o/ryb- Irifhia. .the three jjaris of the rpiculyx rcpre-tait a 
sub-lforal bract with its two stipule*. ^ 

Epicarp (e piktupl. Hot. [f. Gr. Ivi (see ICri ) 
+ Knpn-us fruit.] In fruits: 'Hie outermost layer 
of the pericarp; the jiccl, rind, or .skin. Cf. En- 

DOCAItl*. 

1835 I.INM1I KY (18481 11 . 3 In the apple and 
]Har the ejticarp is formed by the cittiidc of the calyx, in 
the peach the si'iiutahle .skin is the epicarp. 

Epicay, var. of liriKy, Oh. 

Epicede (cpi.s/d). anh. Also 7 epiced. 
Ai igl i cired form of Etickiu u m. 

*549 IIai-k /W. a/ J.elands It in. (T.), His worthy works 
.. with hys c])igrams and cpicedes. 16x3 6 .W. Ukownl 
Brit. Past. I. V. <1772) 141 To hc.Yre the sw.mi sing her 011 ne 
epiecd. 1654 Vii.vAiN Epit. Ess. vi. 90 Ausonius m.ide 
many Ephrds. 1848 BiaiA^iv. Mag. I. XIV. y.-S He h.id 
hastily flat t fled Ricliard Cromwell’s brief authority by an 
epicede on Oliver. 

Epico'dial, »/. anh. [f. E>iCEi>i-rM + -ai..] 
Of or j)ertaining to an epicedium ; elegiac. 

1654 Vii.vAiN Epit. L'ss. VI, 50, 2 Kpicedial Di.stichs. x8tA 
Cai<i.vi.k RUbter Misc. a86g» 4 Sonic of iJiein f.tr exceed 
anytliing w*c Eiiglisli c;ui exhibit in the epieedial style. 
i8a8 - in P'or. II. 461 Jti epiced ial language, it may 
|u' said . . that lits country inourmnl for him. 

Epicedian (epis/ dimi), a. ;uid sb. Also 7 
opecedoan. [f. as prec. +-a».] 

A. adj. Elegiac ; funereal. 

1633 CtK-KCRAM 11. S.V. Song. \ Soiig sMilg erc the corse 
her; buried, Epi< ediau*S<>iigel//7>/Avf EpiodianJ. x88t l.r>. 
IjV TTON in 19M (h'ni. Ntiv. 783 Epicedian strains. 
tB. sh. Ohs. lOlMOKIilDM. 

1606 Marlow (t Chai-man Horo 6* Leandcr tv, ’I'hc,. 
black -vy’d swans 1 )ld sing. . woful epit cdians. 166a 'I’ai mam 
Aqua Tri. 3 Swans are said to sing a little before llicy die 
. .an Kpcccdeaii, or Euncndl Song. 

tEpicedion. Oh. =- next. 

16x3 j. Iavlor I Water P.» Ct. Brit, in Black (1872) 13 
May thy Age never sec An Epicedion in sculp’t for rliet;. 

II Epicedium (cpis/ di/?m, -s/tUi /^m}. yy. epi- 
cedia, -uniN. [L. epkedium. a. Gr. hiicifdfioi't 
neut, o( irrucTfUem iHJrtnining to funeral rites, f. ini 
upon + KTjbos care, t’s/. funeral observance.] A 
funeral otic. 


1847 'rivNNVsoN ferine. Prol, 219 .Some great Princess, six 
feel high, (irand, epic, lioinicid.'il. 

B. sb. 

1 1. An epic poet. Ob.9. 

0x637 1 '* .Ihnson iiorai f’s A ?'t Pact (lO^C) 5 Now to like 
of llii.s, lay ih.-it aside, the Epic’.s olficc is. 

2. An epic iiocin. 

1706 A. l.Ii<Lij’OiM) Temple Mus, ii, 33 One of them was 
the Goddess of Elegies, .and another td ICpicks. 1789 J. 
(.‘AMi'HKi.t, /’'((I, .>■ Tit. Hist. I ret. 170 (T.) He [Mr. 
M’Plicrson] biought fbrw.irrl his counterfeit epicks (the 
alleged ]H>eins «»f O.ssiaii'. 1833 Coi.krukjk Table-t. pj Oct., 
'fhe Honierii; epic, in which all is purely external and ob- 
jective, ant! the poet is a mere voice. 1876 Gkkkn Shari 
Hist. viii. 533 'riic most popular of .all English poems h.as 
been the Puritan e{)ic of the ‘ Paradise Tost’. 

b. transf. Acomposiiion comparable to an epic 
poem. 

The typical c])ic.s, the Homeric poems, the Nihelungcnlicd, 
etc., have often been reg.arded ns eiiibudyitig .a nation's 
conception of it.s own past history, or of the events in lliat 
hi.story which it finds most worthy of remembrance. Hence 
by some writers the phrase national epic has been applied 
to any imaginative work (whatever it.s furin) which is con- 
sidered to fulfil this fitnctinn. 

x^ Caklvli?. Heroes >1858) 267 Schlegel h.'w a remark 
on his Historical Plays, Henry Etfth and the others, width 
is worth remenihering. He calls them a ki>id of National 
Epic. 1869 pReEMAN Norm. Cano. (1876) III. xiv. 328 To tin n 
from the glowing strains of the Norwegian prose epic. 

S. Jij^. A .story, or series of events, worthy to 
form the subject of an epic. 

X83X Lv n’ON(»W^V/A.lxiii, This starry and weird incident 
in the epic of life’s conniioii career. x866 MuiU'.y Dutch 
Rep. VI. vii. 898 That life was a noble Christian tjiic. 

Epical (e’pikaT, a. [f. prec. -f-AL.] 

1. Characteristic of an epic ; resembling the style 
or the subjects proper to epic poetry. 

1817 Hark Guesses Scr. 1. (1873) 224 I'he simple epical ac- 
cumulation of sentences. 183^ Emkks>on .Addr. Camb. 
Mass. Wks. (Rohn) IT 204 The Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures contain immortal nentencc.*. .But they have no epical 
intemty. x 8 s 3 F. W. N EWMAN Oties af LLoraee 27 The 
rhytlim is vigorous and simple, in some sense epical. 1877 
Mrs. Oui'IIANT Makers Elar. Introd. 14 The great figure 
of the Poet . . and the equally remarkable Preacher . . give 
a certain historical and epical form to the narrative. 


1587 Eleminh Cantu. Jlolinshed HI. 1375/2 In inemoricof 
whom »bui not as au epi^x'dimn, nor yt-i as an epitaph' ilie.se 
verses . ma v well he vsed. 1690 Ti- mm i-; Ess. llerok I 'irtnc 
Wks. 1731 I. 214 That .Song or K|ii<'t:diuni of Kegnor Tad- 
brog. i7o 6 in Ihiii.i.U’s, Epicedium, a Funeral .Stmg, or 
Copy of Verses in pr.iivv of the Dead. 1838 Cari.vi.k .^fise. 
(1857) T 163 Epithakiniiiiiiis, qiii:c(liiim.s, by whiLh the 
dream of existence may lie. .embellished. 18^ o 
j ///.¥/. Lit. JIT III. V. V76 The epieedia or funeiaf lamcnt.i- 
' lions, i88a Cuii.h En^. A- .Sc. Pap. Ballfuts i, 33-1 He . . 
j whips off his * hrother-in.law’s’ liead, with this epicedium ; 
j ‘Tic there, thou head, and bleed’. 

' Epicene vCpis/n), a. and sh. Also 6 epysyn, 
7 epiccu, 7-9 epiooeno. [ad. E. cpiunttts, a. Gr. 
irrUoiPos, f. ini ^scc Ej‘ 1 -) -i-icotyds common.] 

A. ailf. 

1. Giant. In T.nt. ami Gr. grammar, .said of 
nouns whicli, without changing ihcir giamiualical 
gciulcr, may denote cither sex. Hence [ iinjirojicrly ) 
epicctM gender, in Eng. grammar tlic term h.is 
no jiroper apjdicatioi], but is loosely u.scd as a 
synonym of common. 

c 1538 Intpvadim. ITWsey in Fiirniv. Ballads fr. MS.S. J. 
•«s6 Wherefor all gemlyrs dysconielntj be . . ’I’he dubyuin & 
the epysyn Also. x6ia Bkinsi i y Pos. J*artsK\(i(»y 8 I.s 
the Epicene Gender a Gender proper!)' ? A. No. 1865 .SViL 
Rrr'. 25 Mar. 348 * Boy ’ of com . sc is to Ik: tiniit r.st(><Hl as .yu 
epicene Ici ni. x88o 1 . J*itm.an . trgt. agst. .Spelling Rc/arm 
4, I use this word IpcrHous] not invidiously, but as of tlie 
epicene gender. 

qiiasi-.v/>. x6xa Brln.slf.y /’r».v. Parts (i66(p 89 But how 
.sh.ill the gender Ijc know'n in hipkencN? 

2 . tramf. vend fig. (often with humorous allu.sion 
to i\ a. bi hiimoruiis uses of the phrase tpi< nie 
gender \ also of persons, their employments, cliai- 
jicicrs, etc. : Tar taking of the characteristics of 
both sexp.s. 

i6ox Bp. Barlow Eagle 4- Body{\C»oq^ B ij a, A Prey to llie 
Eagles of the Epirxne gender, both Hccs and .Sheev a 1637 
B. joN.soN Masques Of the epicene gender, liecs, and 
.shcc.s, Ain]ihibton Archy is the chief. X644 S8 Ci.Kvi'LANr) 
Gen. /Vw/ <1677) 87 Her Head is Epirene. 1709 .Sii ki e 
Tatlcr No. 27 P 4 All luainar.itoe.s, or Persons ot tlie Epi- 
cene Gender, 18*3 Monthly Reu. CIT 541 The fables ctwi- 
cerning this epicene Pope fPupc Joan}. 1830 Coi kminiK 
Lei. 26 Julj’, The mysterious epicene relation in which jioor 


Miss Johnston stood to him. 1876 T. JH A BOY Hand Rthelb. 
1 . 43 What had at first appeared as an epiceue shape, the 
decreiLsing spai;e resolved into a cloaked female. ^ 

b. Adapted to iwth sexes ; worn or inhabited 
by both sexes. 

1634 MinriLKTON Game at Chess i. i, 'Stead of an alb. An 
epicene c.Y.sihU*.. a x66i Fi.'i.i.kr li 'orthieSf - l.incelnsh. ii. 
154 The Founder of those Epiccetie, and Hemiaphroditc 
Convents, wdiereiii Monks and Nuns lived together. x866 
HoWulls I'enet. I.ife 25 With tatters of ejncenc linen. 

C. ft.g . ; oilcii ill the sense of ‘ eflfeminatc ‘. 

1633 ' 1 '. AnA.Ms Exp. a Peter i. 4 Epicene and bastard 
phrases, n 1637 B. Jon.son Cndenwads Wk.s. (1692) 566 
.And in an Epicoene fury can wriu- news. 1863 Mrs. C. 
CL.AKift: A7 l<X'4. Char vii, 170 In Ins o.kIr of niorulity we 
have no epicene or doubtful virtues. x88i Black Sunrise 
vS An epicene creature, a bundle uf languid nflectation.s. 

B. sb. Gnc who partakcH of tlic characteristics 
of both .sc.xcs. 

X609 B. Jdnsom iiitie\ Epicene, or 'I'he Silent Woman. 
1831 li. Ni.i-.i.i-; Romance Hist. 1 . irv; He has gone to lake 
leave of his Epicene. 1873 E. H. Ciaukk .SVt in Ed a . . 44 

I Arrest of (levelopinviit|. ..subsiiiute.s . . a wiry . . nuYscnline- 
' ness, .making her an e[>icenc. 

Hence E'piooni:ain. nonce-tod. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. X TT 311 Even Shaksfwre sometimes 
slides into (he tcm|jl.'itton which tliis eiiiceriisnt |ihe per- 
formance of female parts hy male actors] ].>reM:uts to un- 
licensed wit. 

Epicentral (cpi.<ie'ntral), a. [f. Gr. iviuevrp-os 
{H‘ii EricENTJiLM, which in sense 2 is the imme- 
diate source' + -AL.] 

1 . Situated upon a (vertebral) * centrum *. Also 
quasi-.vA (sec quot. ) 

1866 OwKN . luat. 1-43 These ‘sch^raT spines [of fivht sj 
are lerincd, according io the vertebral elemeni they may 
.iflhcrc to, * opirUMirfils ‘ epiceiiir.Yls and ' epipleimiLs ' . . 
In Esox. .the. .epicentral spines are present, 

2 . Of or ])ei raining to an e}iiccntrum. 

1887 .Science ill. .S, A.) 20 May 495/1 The determination 
of tlie epicentral trad. 

Epicentre (c'j>ise nlnj\ Anglicized f. next. 

1887 Sncme (U. S. A. » ?o May 495/r The dist.'inec from 
the epicentre to the point where the rate of decline of the 
intensity is greatest. 

jtEpiCentrum (cpi.^e’ntr/'m). [mod. Tat., a. Gr. 
(t’m'xtrTpoB, iiciit. of iniufvTpus adj., ‘ siluale upon 
a centre f. ini ujion + Kivrpov Centbi:.] 'fhe 
point over the centre: apjilied in Seismology to 
the outbreaking jioint of earlhijuakc shocks. 

1879 Tk Con* IK Kiem. Geal. iof.» 'Ihc point of first emer- 
gemc lejiicrniruin). 1887 Sdenro (U. S. A.) vo May 495, a 
Along this line there are three points, each of which h.isall 
I the c)iar:a:ters uf nn epiccnlrum, detenniiied by as many 
distinct shocks, each having a focus of its own. 

t Epicera'StiCy a- Obs. nm. [.ad. Gr. firi- 
KtpaoTitihf f. intictpavpvvai to temper, f. ini ue 
pavvwni to mi.x.] Tenipt ring the acrimony of the 
humonr!i ; eniollu’iit. Al.so as sb. in pi. 

1684 ir. Battef’s Merc. Cotupit. vi. 23a An epicera.s:ii k 
Voiiill may he made of Chicken-lnoth, cic. ibid i>:. .517 
rite Voiniis must he very gentle and epicetuslick, as Warm 
water. 1731 x8oo Bailkv, Epiccrastich. 1847111 Craji. ; 
and ill mod. Dii'ts. 

Epicerebral (episcT/lmil), a. Anat. [f. El’b 
t C iii<K»HAi..j Sitii.alcd upon the br.aiii. 
Epicerebral space '. * A S[iacc said by His to exist 
between the i)i.a mater and the surface of the 
liraiii ’ {Svd. Soc. 1. €.%.>. 

II Epicneirema (cqiikoirrmd). Also 8 epi- 
chireina. [mod.l.., a. Gr. imyslprjfia lit. ‘an at- 
tempt*, f. ririx«/»«tn' to undertake, f. ini upon r 
X*ip hand.] (See qiiots.) 

AristolU- Used the word to denote ‘an aittinpleil pi oof, 
such as is list'd in lliah-dic, being something short t-f :i 
ilcinonsiralvd conclusion ’ > J.<idii«dl it Scott) ; tlic use diTined 
below is due to a iiiisuridi-.rstandiiig of his mrnin'ng. 

1731 in Haili-v. X7I4 Watis Logit m. ii. 8 6 Epichirema 
is a .Syllogism which r.otitaitis the Proof ol the la.'ijor «..r 
minor, or both, before it dr.'iws the Conclusion. 1837 8 
Sin W. Hamii.ion l ogic xix. iiSdo 1 . -jfa, .A syllogism isiiow 
vulgarly called an Epichcirem.a. when to citlier of the two 
premises, or to there E anncxerl a reason for its sup- 

port. 1870 Jkvons Etem. Logit xvlii 155 'J'lie peculiar 
name Epicheirerna is given to a .syllogi.sm when either 
promise is proverl or supported hy .a reason implying the 
exislenc*c of an impi rfei tly evpressfd pncsyllogisni. 

Epicllilo (.c'pik.iil Hot. [ad. mod.!., epichi- 
Hum, f. Gr. ini ujioii -i- bp, rim.] ‘The 
upiicr half of the lid of an orchi<l, when that organ 
is once jointed or strangulated ' (7/ras. Hot.'',. 
Epichlorhydrin, -chlorite : see Epi- pref. 
Epicbordal /'^’jkpMdalh a. Anat. [f. r>i- + 
t *110111) f -AL.J SiUiaUxI upon or about the inter- 
cranial jrait of the notochord : applied to certain 
.‘.(•graciits of the brain. 

EpichoriSkl (epik<>*rial), a. [f. Gr. inixu/pt-ot 
in or of the ciniutry ^f. ini + country) + 

-.\r..] I’ropcr or jieciiUar to a jiarticular country 
or district. 

1840 f-)i'' Quincky Mod. Superstition Wks. HI. 334 The 
1. 1 ill or cpichorial supersittions from every district of 
I'airoiie. x^a Bladr.u. Mag. TIT 159 This adorinneiit is 
([uite epk:hori.al ; wc never .saw it out of the VertJtiese. 

Epichristian (epikn styan), a. tart. [f. Epi- 
f CnHisTiAN a.] Bcrtaining to the age not long 
after (!hrist. (App. invented by Dc Quincey, who 
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explains (hat lie uses it *of all agencies that be- 
longed to the primary movements of Christianity’.) 

1840 Du (^utNcEY Estenes Wks. ix. 368 During the whole 
of this noviuute fur Christianity, and, in fact, throughout the 
whole Kpichrinttan era, etc. i860 Guardian 30 June, The 
Joss of the epichrisliari Hindu literature, no lc.ss than that 
of still greater antiquity, has been very considerable. 

Spioisni (e |)i:>'iz’in). mrf. [f. Epic + 

The mental habit characteristic of the epic poet. 

1878 T. SiNCLAiB^ Mount 166 Hut the lyricism and the 
h.'ilanix of epicism in his nature saved him. 

Epiciat (e pisisl). [f. Eric -h -iJiT.] A writer 
of epic poetry. 

>853 Kingki.kv a. Smith ^ A, Po/i' Misc. I. 273 As the 
Creek epicisls and Virgil copied Homer; as all NUCceediitK 
Latin cpicists copied Virgil. 1878 T, StNci.Aia Mount 60 
ills platniig of Cervantes as the greatest epicLst, 

Epiolinal (cpikloi-nal), a. I>oC, [f. Gr. iw( 
•; see Epi-) couch -f- -al.] M’laced upon 

the disk or receptacle of a flower * ( 7 mw. /iot. 1. 
Epicly Cc pikli', adif. rare. [f. Epic a. + 

In an epic m.'inner tjr style ; KpicaIiLY. 

1831 P/iukw. Mag'. XXX. 480 Poems in which arc pic* 
t ireJ and narrated, epicly, national characters and events. 
1839 /fiid. XLVI. I3I It had been sung .. lyrically, uarra* 
lively, dramatically, and cpicly. 

E^0C8l6 ftoi\-ia the 

cavity of the belly.] (See quot. and Atuium.) 
Hence BpiooTotis a.f having an epicielc. 

1877 HlJXi.cv Anat. /«r. An. xi. 6 t| 6 In the 'I'unicat.a, 
the atrium is a kind of ' perivisceral cavity ', which is fonnerl 
by an invagination of the ectoderm, in which case it maybe 
tv:rined an cpicmle. 

Epioolic ^epikp‘lik\ a. Anat. [f. Epn f (ir. 
woAop C!oli>n. Cf. E". ipieotijtte^ Of or pertain- 
ing to the region of the body which is over, or in 
the course oh the colon. 

EpiOOndyle (epik/rnd.?in. Anat. [a. ET. epi- 
(onaylt (moJ.L. epicondylus'y formed byChaiissier 
f 1820 : see Epi- and CtrjviJVi.K. 

As Chaussier applied the name condyle to what is now 
called the *radi.il head’ of the humerus, epicondyie meant 
' the process >ituated aliovc the condyle ’.J 
The external condyle of the humt rus. 

1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 161 It f/.c. the process] .should 
be de.signatcd npicondyle. 1840 (L Ellis Anat. 304 Scini- 
flex the elbow joint, and the pruiitiiiences of the external 
i>r cpicondyle on the outer ride, and of the inierital condyle 
or cpitrochlea on the inner, will be rendered evident. 

Epicoracoid (epikprakoid , a. and sh. [f. 
Epi- f Coracoid.] 

A. otfj. The designation of a bone, or pair of 
bonc.s, found in reptilc.s, etc., and foriiiing a con- 
tinuation of the coracoid. B. sb. The epi- 
coracoid bone. 

*839-47^ 'roijo Cycl. Anat. III. 377/1 'Hic cplr.ot'acolds , . 
.ire waniing in the bird. 1873 Mivaht E'em. Anat. iv. 158 
.\n addiliunal flat Unie placed in front of the inner end of 
the coracoid called the euicoracoid. 1875 Hi.ake itoot, 78 
The clavicle is single, and, unlike that in the Monotremata, 
ii not associated with nn epicoracoid bone. 

Epiooracoidal (epikpTdkoi duE, a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1871 Mi'XLKY .‘fnaf. IWt. 356 [In Crncodilia] the pcctoml 
arch ha.s no chiviclc, and the coracoid has tiu distinct epi- 
L'oracoidal element. 

Epioorolline (epikt^-iplin. -.lin), a. Bot. [f. 
E>i- + Corolla - f -INK.] Inserted in or upon the 
eortilln, 

Bpico^l(cpikp til). Bot. [f. liPi- + Gr. aoti/A-t/ : 
.see CoTYLKiJoN.] (See quot.) 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Manvm. PI. 5 The stem inime- 
lii.-itcly above the cotyledons will be called the epicotyl or 
piiimult;. 

Spiootyle'donary, a, Bot. [f. En- + Coty- 
ledon + 'Aitr.] Situated immediately above the 
cotyledons, 

Bowkk & Scott De Paty's Phaner. 4 h'grns 346 The 
bundles of the trace of the firAl epicotylcdonary leaves insert 
themselves on the cotyledonary bundles at or close below 
the cotyledonary node. 

Spioranial (cpikr^i'niilll, a. Anat. [f. Epi- 
CRANt-UM + -AL.] Pertaining to the cpicranium. 
HpUranial suture : in insects (see quot. 188S), 
1831 R. Knox (Cornel's Anat. 774 Elpicrani.al Lymphatics. 
I hey are distiibuied on all sides beneath the skin of the 
craiiiutii. 18^ I 000 & IkiWMAN Phys. Anat. II. 67 Three 
til uswles .. arising from the epicranial aponeurosis. 1888 
Kou.kston 9 c Anim. Lijr 140 Its dorsal surface 

or E^ptcranium is convex, and is marked by a Y-shaped epi* 
cranial suture. 

t E:picra*nidal| a. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. ^in- 

Kfiavii, Imie/twli-os the membrane of the ctTcliellum 
(see Epicrankjm).] Lkdonging to or situated in 
the cerebellum. 

tr. Agri/tfia’s FWw. Arfrs lit. 135 Erati.Htratus Iplace.s 
the Soul] in’ the F.picranidat Mumbraue. 

II Epioraninm v<-'pikr<?i'ni/^ni). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. irrl (see E'pi-) -t- npaAov Cranu M.] All that 
overlies the cranium or skpll ; the scalp. 

b. In inflects : The upper surface of the head. 

1888 Isec EmcbaHial]. 

11 Epiora'sis, Ohs. Med. [mod.L.p//Vnfr/>, a. 
Gr. iwiKpiaif, f. /irtxpa-, imKtpawvyat : see E>l- 
CKBA8TI0.] 
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The procetf of * tempering acrid humours * ; the 
use of epiceTaslic.s. 

xdsi G. Hakewii. AVat^ f>atnd'» Vow ago In such a case 
. . a skilfull Physician will use Kpicrasis, as they call it, 
labouring to bring the body to a better temperature. 

Spiovra (e*pikiuj>, sb. Also 6 epeour. [perh. 
an appellative use oi Epicure (cf. E*r. Apicure, It. 
Epieuro\ ad. L. Epicurus (as pr. name now used 
in Ear. form), a. Gr. ‘Errf^oupor, the name of an 
Atlieiiian philosopher f 300 B.c. It may, however, 
be ail. late J .. epicurius ( =«; L. epicurriis) Epicurean, 
f. Epicurus ; cf b'er^de, Ovyde^ ad. L. VergiliuSy 
Ovidius.^ See Ej’Icchkk, Epicdry. 

I It doe!« not appear that tticure as a common noun wa-s 
j ever «. iirrcnt in Fr. ; a single instance ipl. epii nres, in setLsc 
aJ U cited by' Godef. from the Tresor of Briinetto Latino 
(t3lh c.<, who in an identical passage in one of his Italian 
works uses eguuri. The Italian lexicographers, however, 
.suggest that the form egkuri^ both in this case and in the 
tvvn nr three in.stances of 14 i^di c. in which it is used fur 
' Kpiciireans ’, is a scribal error for the more usual epicurci 
or epicurii. | 

1 1 . A disciple or follower of Epicurus ; »» lu*i- 
ciiRKAN H. I. a. A philosopher of the school of 
Epicurus. Ohs. 

The distinctive doctrines of Epicurus were, t. I'hat the 
highest pood U plc.asure, which he identified with the prac- 
tice of virtue, 3. That the gods do not concern themselves 
at all with men's alTairs. 3. That the external world re- 
sulted from a fortuitous concourse of atom.s. 

[1548 R. Hutten 0/ Divin. R vb. To coiifyrme cure 
rtiyndcs ag.aiust Kpiciii*es opinion.s. 15^ ('ootKR Adnton. 
iiS The .^choolc of A/Aw/r, and the AihcLsts, is mightily 
increased in the.se dayes.) 1547 Hauluwin Mor. Phi/os. 20 a, 
Scholers of every .secte became E^picurex, but none of the 
F.picures became of other sectes. 1599 Davif.k Intmort. 
.SVW 11876) 1 . 26 Epicures make them swarincs of atomies. 
1637-77 Feliiiam Keso/ivs 1. Ixii. y6, 1 care not for the 
planed .Stoic, there is a .Sect between him and the Epicure. 
*773 Fi.etciikr ll'k-t. 11795) 1 . 70 Unrenewed Man has ima- 
gined w'ith the Epicure, a carclc.ss God. 

t b. loosely. One who disbelieves in the divine 
government of the worUI, and in a future life ; one 
who recognizes no religions motives for conduct. 

*545 JwK Exp. Dan. xii. fxi.] 222 He describctli ihcfurye 
of the Epicures, .cuen to conieinpnc the very gotl. 1549 
[.ATiMEk Senn. hr/. Edro. VI (Arh.) 54 Or els bcleuc (as 
y Epecurs do* that after this life thcr is neither hel nor 
hciucii. 1633 G. MK.RBir.iir I'emplc^ Ch. Pofxh x, Were I 
an Epicure, Tcould b.a(e swearing.^ 1691 AtJuOxon. 

I. 8ig A profes.scd unpreaebing Epicure and Arminiaii. 

' 1 * 2 . One who gives himself up to sensual plea- 
sure, esp. to eating ; a glutton, sybarite. 

1565 in Strype Atm, Re/, I. xlv. 498 He marvelled why' 
Feckcnhain should call him epicure [Ixscause he did not 
fast). 1575 T. Ro<;f.rh See. Co$ningChriit 13/a Least hap- 
pidy by po.s.scs.sing much they.. faf into ryutousnesse, and 
become Epicures. 1605 Siiak.s. Mach. v. iii. 8 Then lly, 
false Thanes. And mingle with the English Epicures. 1675 
Tkakernk Vhr, Ethics App. 573 An epicure is for his wine 
or women or feasts continually. 1768-74 Tucker /J. Nat. 
(1852) 1 . 370 Nobody was less of an epicure than Epicurus 
himself. 1774 Goli^sm. Nat, Hist. 11776) V. 154 The poultry 
kind may Im: considered as sensual cpicure.s, solely governed 
by their appetitas. 

i 5 . (The current sense.) One who cultivates a 
' refined t.aste for the jileasurcs of the table ; one 
who is choice and dainty in eating and drinking, 
j 1586 T. B, tr. Primaud. Fr. Acml. (1589) I. aio I.ct 
I us . . forsake the disciplinixand life of Epicures, and tieware 
that our pallate . . be not moore sensible than our hart. 
a 1639 Whatei.ey Prototypes ii. xxxiv, (1646) 165 Such 
an ejiicure was Foiiphar .. to please his tooth and pamper 
his liesh with delicacies. 1663 Siillingfl. Orig, Satr. iii. 

i. 9 18 More sweetness in knowledge, than tlie little Epicure, 
the Bee, lusts in his choicest flowers. 1756-83 J. Warton 
E.SS. Pope 1 1 . X. 130 Our author himself was a great Epicure. 
1814 Scott ffVrr'. xxix, A.s an epicure protract.s, by sipping 
slowly, the enjoyment of a delicious beverage. 1B73 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 61 LucuUus, a more refined epicure. 

b. transf. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 49 The Cardinals . . play 
the F.picures with Miisick as well as Mciit. 1798 Ff.kriar 
lUnstr. Sterne ii. 47 'I'hi* is excellently calculated to excite 
the np[i«tile of literary epicures. 1833 Ciial.mkk.s Serm, 1 . 
383 Your epicures of feeling who riot in all the luxury of 
the.atrical emotion. 187a O. W. Hni.MF.s Poet BreaJ^’.-t. 

ii. 54, 1 am afraid I am Incoming an epicure in woitls. 

4 . attrih. and l omh, 

1580 Grkknf. Menaphon ^Kxh.'sfo Dcmocles .. spent his 
time Epicure-like in alt kindc of pleasures. 150^ Nashe 
Christ's T. 8911, Like one of* Rome's Epicure Emperors. 
i66x I*i?VYS Diary 3 May, The exceeding unmannerly and 
epicure-like palate of Mr. Creed. 185a Dickxns Bleak H. 
VI, 1 have the epicure-like feeling. 

t E‘pi01ir6| V. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To indulge as an epicure ; in quot. reji. ; also, 
To epicure it ^ to play the epicure. 

1637-97 Ff.ltham Resolves 1. xli. 133 It (the body] would 
complain of loathing and .satiety, and so would the soul if it 
did ever epicure itself in joy. 1^5 Fuller Hist, Camh. ii. 
9 48 I'liey did Epicure i( in daily exceedings. 

f Epioure'al, epicn'rial, a. ohs. [f. L. epi- 
dire- us, epicuri-us (Fee next), + -al.] 
a. Characteiistic of the Epicurean philosophy, 
b. Characteristic of a votary of sensual pleasure. 

<* *555 Braofokd Wks. 338 'lake from m our . . hypo- 
critical, and epicureal hearts. 159X Harington Or/. Fur. 30 
note, Epicuri.ill and idle life. s6^ TofSRLL P'onr-f. Beasts 
(1673) 103 Baked in Pasties, for his liqiiorotis Epicureal 
appetite. x6ii BuKTtiN Anat. Mel. 11. v. 1. v. But these 
are Epicureall tenents, tending to loosenesse of life. *630 


BFIOUBISB. 

Brathwait Et^. Omit. (1641' 88 Whose EjNcareall mindes 
are only set upon prodigall expcnce. s68x P. Kycaui' 
Critick 174 In making an epicurial pleasure the ultimate 
term. 17W Philip Quaril so These provisions being some* 
thing too Epicurial tor an Hermit. 

Sj^UraftU (c:pikiuri ‘dn), a. and sh. Also in 
6 epioureone, 7 epiourian. [f. L. epicBre-us, late 
L. epicurius (ad. Gr. Ivucovpuos, f. 'EvUovpos Epi- 
curus) + -AN. Cf. Fr. Apicurien.'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or to the ethical 
and physical system of philosophy taught by him. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. /♦>. Acntf. 1. (15841 443 Fortune 
being an Epicurian wordc, rather than on Heathenish, sdei 
Burton Amst. Mel. 11. iii. 111. <1676* 205/2 It was no Epi- 
curmui s(>ecch of .an Epicure. x66a Si illincifu Orig. .SV«.r, 
III. ii. 9 IX The Atomical or Epicurean Hypothesis. 1741 
Midulkton Cicero Ill.xii.(i74ai378 That chief good of an 
Epicurean life, his private ease niid safety. x86i M 11.L UHlii. 
ii. 1 1 'riierc is no known Epicurean theory of life which 
docs nut assign to the pleasures of the intellect . . a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensation. 

2 . Devoted to the pursuit of pleasure; hence, 
luxurious, sensual, gluttonous. Now chiefly : De- 
voted to refined and tasteful sensuous enjoyment. ^ 

164s Milton Ck. Discipt. 11. 11851) 66 Warming their 
Pal.*irc Kitchins, and from thence tlicir unctuous, and epi- 
curean pail nches. 1656 Cowt.KV Poems, Grasshopper, V olup- 
tiioiiH, and Wise withal, Epicurean Animal ! 2850 L'arlvlk 
J^atter-d. Pamph. vi. 11872' 193 No longer an earnest Na- 
tion, but a light epicurean one. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 
215 Nothing to mar the sober majesties Of settled, sweet, 
Epicurean life. 

b. Suited to the taste of an epicure. 

1606 SuAKS. Ant.SfCl. II. i. 34 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cluylcsse sawee his Appetite. 

'B. sh. 1 . A disciple ot Epicurus ; one who holds 
vicw.s similar to his. 

*605 liAcoN Ad 7 >. Learn. 11. xiv. 89 Vellcuis the Epicurian 
needed not to have asked, why (iod should have adorned 
the heavens with stars. 2698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 
iV. loi He may lliink with the Epiriirean, that G«al i» an 
idle, unactive Being. 17^ Berkki.f.v AUiph. iv. 9 16 The 
very Epicurc.'uis allowed the being of god.s. 2856 K. 
Vaughan Mystics (i86o> 1 . 60 The Ei>icureans and the 
Sioics. .r.'imc forward to supply that moral want. 

2 . One who makes pleasure the chief object of 
his life. 

a 1573 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. (1846) T. 236 Symon Preas- 
toun. .a right Epicureanc. 0265a J. Smith Sd. Disc. i. 25 
'I’hose poor brutish F.jiicureans have nothing hut the mere 
husks of fleshly pleasure to feed thcmsclncs with. 1835 
Scott i'alism. x. He was a voluptuary and an e^iicurcaii. 
x866 Motley DuU h Rrp, ir.i. 131 A horde of la/y epicureans, 
telling bead.s and indulging thcm.sclves in luxurious vice. 

Epicureanism (c-pikiur/’aniz'm). [f. Epiou-' 

REAN -f -IHM.] 

1 . 'Fhe philosophical system of ir.picnrus. 

tr 1752 Boi.inorkoke Ess. Hum. Reason iR.t, He that 
.should take all hiH notions of . . Kpicunmnism from Balbus. 
xSao I. Tayi.or Enthns. iv. (1867 78 'I'he modern Stoic (or 
Antinomiun) . . Iiorrows the practical part of Epii;ureani.sm. 

2 . Adherence to the principles of Epicurus, or 
to what are coininoiily understood as such ; hence, 
devotion to a life of case, pleasure, and- luxnr}'. 
Also trails/. 

2847 Lewes llisf. Philos. {\Zfvp 1 . 376 That pensive «pi- 
cuiT :ani:.in which gives so peculiar .a character to his poems. 
185^ Malaulay Hist. Kue. IV. 250 Hi.s dislike of the 
Puritans, .spr.mg, not from bigotry, but from Epicureanism. 
1873 Minto Fng. Lit. ii. x. 611 'J'his literary epicureanism 
lor rather gluttony'. 

Epicui'e*anize, v. nonce wd. [f. Eptc[jbkan 
+ -izR.] trans. 'I’o render epicurean or pleasure- 
loving. 

2837 Hahf. Guesses (1859) 314 'J'hese naturally tend to 
enervate and cpicurenntze men's inliuls. 

t E'picnree* Ohs. in 4, 6 pi. opicureis, -eea. 
See also Epic UR Y. [ad. E. cpictire-us (see Epiou- 
KE.v.N); cf. Pharisee^ ^Eptcurkan B. i. 

till the first quot. epicurch appears to Lc the Lat. pi. 
rpicurd with nn Kiig. pi. ending ; cf. ephories and similar 
formations common in i6 17 th c.i 
2383 WvcLiF Acts xvii. 18 Forsothe siiinine Epirureis and 
Stoycis . . disputiden . . with him. 2535 Covkrdalb ibid., 
Certaync Philosophers of y" Epicurecs & Stoikos. 

t E'pionrely, tu/v. Ohs. rare- L [f. Epicure 
• h -LY? ] After the manner of an epicure ; luxu- 
riously. 

25M NASiie Lenten Stuffs (xSyz) 109 Hi.s horse.H. .are pro- 
venuL-red epicurely. 

tEpicu'reons, -ions, Obs. [f. h. epienrh 
US, late L. + -ouh.] Epicurean a. 

2^3 Balk Gardiners Ohed. Pref. A ij, The double-faced 
epiciireous bite&hepe of Cbucntrye and Lichefelde. 2606 
Choice, Chance, 4; C. (1881) ^6 Another out ofhisepicurious 
humor, made a kind of oration in the praise of a goose pie. 
26x5 Hif.ron H'ks. I. 661 Ihat epicureoua and dexp^at 
speech . . * Let vs e.Tte and drinke, for to morrow we shall die 

Epicurial, -an; see Epicuhkal, -an. 
t Epi0U*ricalf Ohs. rare. [f. Epioub-ub + 
-ic -I- -AL.] Epicurean a. 

* 59 * B. Turnbull S. James 144 S. James lhad to tto] 
with Epicuricall prorciLsoitrs. 

E'picnriflll, a. rare. [f. Epicure + -iBii.] Of 
the nature of an epicure ; sensual, voluptuous. 

*553 Balr Voca^on in Hart. Mise. (Math.) 1 . 340 Many 
abhominable ydolatrycs mainteined by the epicurysh 
prestes. xfos Bp. Baklow D*/, Prot. Ret. *53 Thu u an 
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Epicuriiih securitiAi <»v 693 W. Pkmbuc SaluMon'i Kecwt, 
^>6»8) 14 Brutish, sensual and epicurish. j 

Hence Bpioa-rislilj mhf. 

iB3f Wir.«iON in Blackw. Mag XXXV. 1004 Cjiuttonou&ly I 
or epicurtshly inclined. j 

SjpiOlUfisill (c'pikiuri^z’m). Also 6-7 epiou- | 
rlsme, 7-8 epicureism. [Two form.ations : (1) f. 
Jipiciims, moAX,. iy]i(iJipiatrismus\ cf. Fr. 
Epicurisme (perh, the immediate source), It., Sp. 
Kpicurismo, (a) f. Epicure - 4- -i.sM. 

As the sb. tpicurt lung cutitinued to be used with 
distinct consiciousnvKS of its connexion with the name of the 
philosopher, the two furinaiioiis cannot be accurately dis> 
tinguished exc. in recent examples. 'I'be accentuation 
shown above belongs properly to the second fonn.'ttion 
(sense ; in the now rare sense i most persuns wuitid prob. 
hay eptcH’rism \an in Johnson). Bailey (1736' places the 
accent on and syllable, as app. in Shaks. Lear\. iv. 165 ; cf. 
the verse quots. s.v. Kpicurize. The 17 tSth c. epintreistn 
is perh. strictly f. L. epickri-us : cf. Gcr. epikuiriismus,} 

1 . 'J'he philosophical system of Ei>i(:uras ; doc- 
trines regarded as analogous to that .system ; at- 
tachment to such opinions. Now rare ; more 
commonly EiMCUiiKANisM. 

1S75 Fur.KK Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 444 Epiett- 
reisme and Saduceisme is m«jrc common at Koine then 
Christianityc. a 1593 11 . Smith rrtnv agsi, yiiAirisis < 1633) 

49 There seemeth small difference hetweeiie Epicurisme. 
Atheiiune, and Mahoinetisine. i86ai Mkrivalk AV;//, /\mp. 
U865) VI. liii. 337 They had rcsiqiied themselves to EpU 
ctirLsin. .or had culivatcd Stoicism. 

t 2 . Practical conformity to the fsupjxised) prin- 
ciples of E|iieurus; the pursuit of pleasure ; sen- 
suality. Oks. 

Fernb P/as. Gentrie 20 Not the tiutes of Nobilitie, > 
1 ml the tii.-irks of Epiijurisine, and cuinjmiiions to eflemi- 
nacie. .1603 SiiAKS. Lean. iv. Epicurisme and Lust 
Make it [our Court] mure like a Tauerne, or a Brothcll | 
'I'han a grac’d PaUacc. X69X 8 Nukkis Pratt. Disc. 138 
Nothing hut mccr Sensuality and Epicurism, xyyj Bukkk 
Corr, (1844) Tl. 18 This general atfvcliou to religion, .will 
make a common cause against Epicurism, 
t b. Excess in eating ; gluttony. Ohs. 

1386 CoGAN Haven Health ccxii. (ibia) 190 That Eiii- 
ouristiic, which is too inuoli vsed in England, and especially 
of Merchants, .to sit eating, .for the space of three or four 
hours. x6x3 Miuiu.ktun Triumphs 0/ Truths First then I 
bani.sli froiii this Feast of Joy, All Exec.sse, Kpicurisiiie, 
both which destroy 'J’he Healllis of Soule and Body. 16x4 
'r, Auams De^nCs Banqttei ayi Poysouing to Italic, Drun- 
kennessu to Germanic, Epicurisme to England. 

3 . The disposition nn<l liabit.s of an epicure ; 
cultivated taste in the pleasures of the table. 

H 1619 FoTiiEunv Aiheom, 1. (1623) 116 Yea, and cuen 
S.Tlomon obscTucth the same kind (if Epicuriiiine. 1663 
Pkpvr Diary (1879' III. 326 Captain C’oeke, for wlios« 
EpiciirLsiiM*. a di.sh of partridjfcs was .sent for, X75a Johnson 
Kamhter No. ao6 f 13 He i.s venorated by the professors 
of epictirisin, as the only man who understands the niceties 
of cookery. 1823 La-m h Elia (i«6ot 130 1 ’he heats of epi- 
curism put out the gentle fl.iine of devotion. X830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. J. 197X110 epicuri.sni of consumers 
of malt li(]iiors. 

b. transf. (Cf. F.PiaTRR 3 h.) 

1633 Fuu.kk C/<. Hist. II. ii. ^ iS But such is the epi- 
curism of modern times to addulce all words to the ear 
that, etc, x66x Pia'vs fHary 23 Sept., 1 never did pass a 
night with more epicurism of sleep. 1673 Tkahkkni: 

Ethics App. S73 A vertuous man is. .more prone to celestial 
epicurisme, if I may so speak, than all the world besides. 
x86o Smii.ls .SelL/lelp x. 2/2 Much of our reading is but 
the indulgence of a sort of literary epicurism. 

tEpienrist. obs. [f. Epicur-tis 4 - -T8T.] 
KricuNKAN sh. 

x6xo IJkalkv .SV. Aug. Citie o/God 729 Were nut the Epi- 
curists in great accouinpt at Atlien.s. 

tEpiCa'rity. Ohs. rare. [f. P:ricuuE + -iTV,] 
l.uxiii'iuu.s living ; sensual indulgence. 

fj73 Fknton Gold. ICpist. (15771 26 'riic houses of good 
kiiiglils ought to Ixa: as schoolcs of instruction to youth, and 
not Tauerns to professe epicuritie. Ibid, 41. 

t JSpreurise, 7 ^- OM. [f. Epicur^us (or Epi- 
cure) f -IZH ; cf. late L. epienrhdre (5th c.).] 

1 . intr. 'I'o profess or pnclise the doctrine of 
ICpicuriis; esp. to live luxuriously. 

i6ax Burton Anat. Mel, Democr. (1676) 35/a I.,el them 
tyrannixe,cpicuri7c, oppress, luxuriate, consume themselves 
with factions, etc. a 1688 [.sec EvicuKi/i-Nii///. a.]. 

2 . To play the epicure ; to feast daintily or 
luxuriously. Const, on. Also 

>634 Brrreton Trarf, (1844) 18 'I'hc English burgomai.ster 
..was also cpiciirizing at thU lime, a.s the day liefore at 
Scedam, xOja Makvkli. Pth. Transp. 84 That Fellow . . 
epicurizes upt>n burning C'oals. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. V. 8 'I'hese evil Demons therefore did as it were 
deliciate and rpienrize in them. 

fig. 1642 Fuli.kr Holyf^ Prof. St. y. xvii, 426 Spending 
them [men’.s lives] by degrees and epiciiri/ing on their pain. 
a x688 T. Flatmam tr. Ovitfs Kp. Laoti. to Prot. 19 My 
greedy Eyes epicuriz'd on thine, isiyix Kmn Edutuud 
Poet. Wk.s. 1721 II.afiQ He and th' infernal Powers epi- 
curis*d, That 'fobroc murdered w-as while unhapti.s'd. 

Hence E plourizlng vhl. sh. an<l ppi, a. 

Gaui.r Mfigastrom, 4 l..et it . . be interpreted . . of 
their epiciirixing, or their lucrificing to the stars, a x688 
Cudworth Sertn. 87 iT.) Epicurizing philosophy, AiUtiio- 
mian liberty. 

t S'piciiryt Ohs. rare-^^. [ad. late L. eptcii- 
ri-us ( ~ epicurhis\ f. Epieur-us.] Ei^IOUREan a. 

tcxA30 Pitgr. I.y/Man, tti. xl. (1869) 156 Who ben, quod 
j, Epicuric r It bien, quod she, a folk tliat of here persede 


sak maken a god. ) 1343 Joyk Exp. Dan. xil [xi.] 223 Seinge 
ihi.s epicury godle.s furye be so horrible a sinne a^^ayenst 
gods highe maicsty. thid. 22a b, 'I’liese epicurye opinions. 

JSpicyolo (c*pis;»ik’l), sL Forms : (4 episiole, 
5 epioiklo, epyoikle\ 6-7 epiolole, (7 opycycle), 
7 - epioyole. [ad. 1.. ehieydus^ a. Gr. irtavteXos, 
f. ftri upon + KvteXos circle.] 

1 . A small circle, having its centre on the cir- 
cumference of a greater circle. Chiefly Aslron. 

In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy each of the ‘ seven 
planets ’ was supposed to revolve in nn epicycle, the centre 
of which moved along a greater circle callc(l a def^erit. 
This conception, though superseded a.s n physical cTcpTinii- 
tioiij describes with approximate correcine.ss the rclaii\e 
mi ttion of a planet when the earth is a.ssumed ns fixed ; and 
it is therefore still occasionally used for thi.s jnirpose by 
modern astronomers. 

c Z391 Chaucrr Astro/, ti. § 35 The Moonc Moeuyth the 
contrarie from othere planctes as In hire Episicle. 1413 
I.YiKi. Pitgr. .SVne/r V. I. (18591 70 !*• ^l'® circumference of 
cucriche of these ccrclcs. was selte a lytcl Curcle. .which 
Ccrcic is clepcii of Astronouiyens the Kpiciklc. zsfix Kdicn 
Arts of Nauig. 1. x.x. aa. 1371 Campion Hist. /ret. 11. vii. 
(1633) 97 ‘Hie sun . . standing still in his epicycle the space 
of three hours. 26x3 M. Kini.BV Magn. 41 The 

needle, .doth turnc himselfe twise almut, and make two 
whole circles, orcpiciclcs in this voyage. 1670 Wallis iii 
Phil. Trans. V. 2070 The Earth descrine.H a small Epicycle 
about the Common Center of Gravity of the Earth and 
Moon. 1736 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1 . 104 Such .. as still 
maintained, that the Earth w'os Immovable, made Mercury 
and Venus move in Epirycic.s round the .Sun. x86o Gkn. 
J*. 'l’iio.MrsoN A udi At/.lih exxii. fi8 Copernicus or whoever 
. .scattered the c'ycles and cpicycle.s which had gone before. 
Jig. 1843 .Sm'r. Bhownh kefig. Med. i. jj 6, I love to., 
folbiw th«! great whecle of the Church, by whmh I move, 
not reserving any proper poles or iiioiioti from the epicycle 
of my ownc bruin. xBat Cari.ylk Sart. Pes. (1858) 157 
What infinitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle 
revolves on. 

2 . In mod. Astron. somcliintN used for : 'Fhe 
curve described by a planet moving in an epicycle, 
i.e. its geocentric jiath. 

1834 M<:jski.ky Astron. liv. fed. 4) i7o'riu* path of the 
planet, .will he a curve, called au Epicycle accurately. 

t£*pioyol6« 7 ^ Ohs. ratr~K [f. prec. six] 
/runs. To cause to move in an e])icycle. 

1653 Brnlowks Theoph. vii. xli, Thy 1 .aw. . Does epitycle 
(heir obliquely* gliding; C.irs. 

EpioycllC (episi’klik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to epicycles. Epityclh train : one 
ill wliioh the axes of the wheels revolve aroiirnl 
a coinnion ceritt'e. 

1837 V/hv.wv.u. Hist. Induet. Sc. m. iv. 9 » I. 107 The 
supposition of uniform circular motions, on which the epi- 
cyciic hypothesis proceeds. 1878 Nkwcomu PoA. Astron. 
Introd. 5 rhe theory (jf the epicydic motions of the pl.Tiiets. 
1881 Proctor /Wt^y As'ron. viii. 277 I’ho.se puinl.s of its 
(the moon's) cpicyclic orbit about (he earlli where i( is at 
its ncare*>t to us. 

11 once Epl07’olioal a. « Fricyomc. 

1837 Wmkwki.i, tfist. tndui t.Sc. in. iv. § 6 I. 217 The epi- 
cyclical theory. 1854 Mo.sKi.rv.'ljr/ivw. liv. 170 With respect 
to Venus, an analogous Epicydical path.. will be (ound. 

Epicycloid (ejiisoi kloid). [f. lipjCYCLE + 
-oil).] A curve generated by a point in the cir- 
ciimlerence of a moveable circle, which revolves on 
that of a fixed circle ; in accurate phraseology the 
term is now limited to the ea^e in which the move- 
able circle rolbs on the exterior of the other (for- 
merly exterior cpkydoid ) ; the name hypocydotd 
being employed for what was formerly called the 
interior epicydoid. 

c Mjgo Imison .SVA. Art 1. 36. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. 4 Art I. 'Phe acting faces of the leaves of the 
idnjoii should (le parts of an intedor epicycloid .. and the 
acting surfaces of the teeth of the wheel .should l)c portions 
of an exterior epicycloid. 18B4 F. Brittkn Watch 4 Ct/Kkni. 
289 'I’he action should be confined as nearly a.s possible lo 
the epicydoid on the wheel. 

Epicycloidal (e pioikloi dar.. a. ff. prec. + 
-AL?) Of ihc lonn or nature of nn tpicyi Itiid. 

x8ia Woooiiousiv Astron. xvi. 172 The true pole, .will de- 
scribe an e|iicycloidal curve. 1837 Wih-.wkli. Hist. Induct. 
.Vr III. iv. § 3 I. 2 i.s The cpicydind.-d form of h«T orbit, 
1884 F. Bkittfn IVatfh 4 CtocKin. 2)2 The pinion, .must 
have the epicycloidal addendiiin to secure proper action. 

Epideiotio. -ktic (cjddoiktik), a. Also 8 
epidictic. [.ad. Cir. imbtinriK-os^ f. Ivi heiKuvvnt 
to show.] Adapted for display or show -off; 
cliiefly of set orations. Ilaice Bpldel'otioal a. 
1790 V. Knox IPinter Esfen.'QA.vi^ll.iqj Eloiiiienceofih.it 
kind, whidi the ancient^ rhetoriemns dciiuminaied the 
epidictic. X793 Charac. in Ann, Peg. 20/1 Philosojihic 
di.Tlogiies and cpidciktic oratioiLs. 1874 Farkak Christ 
ted. 2 II. xxxv, He would not work any cpidcictic niiniclc 
at their bidding. 

t Epide'mialp a. Ohs. f.i. OF. epidemiai, f. 
/pidhnic (see EririKMY').] «= Eimi)K.m[ 0 a. A. 1. 

1607 Dfkkbr Knts. Conjur. {1842) 76 Barbarisnie wa.s now 
growne to be an enidcmiall di.scasc. x6a7 Bi*. Wrkn Serm. 
15 The Fipidemiall proph.anation our times, a 1041 1 Ip. 
MoL'NTACiU Acts 4 Mou. (164a > 184 To cure di.seascs epidc- 
mmll. X7X0T. Fuller A'jr/rw//. 94. i8og Pi ; arson 

in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 317 That very common and c.xieii- 
aively epidemial disease of our climate, the winder cough. 

t Epide'mian, Obs. rare. [f. Epidkmy 4 - 
-AN.] •« prec. 

1339 T. M[ouFeT] Sitkwrmes 56 That strange and Epi- 
denuan sweate. 


Epidemic (ei>idc‘mik), a, and sb. [ad. Fr. 
tpidimique, f. PptdimU (see Fjtijkmv).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of a disease: ‘ Prcvalcut among a people or 
I a community at a siiccial time, and j>:i)duccd by 
some special causes not gciUTally present in the 
niTccled locality’ (.Sjv/. .Soc. Lex^^. 

1603 Loiaih Treat. Plague li ij b. Kpideinick. .common 
vnto nil people, or to the mtWe part of them, ifiaa Bacon 
Hen. VII. 6 It was concinved not to be an epidcinick 
disease, but to proceed from a malignity in the constitution 
of the air. x^rCowi-kr l.ett. 29 Sept., Tbc epiduiiiic fever 
..has prevailed much in this part of the kingdom. 1798 
M.m.thl'.s /‘ r»^/r/. (i8i 7> II. 123 The eiuU-niic and epidemn 
diseases in .Scotland full childly, as i.s usual, on the pemr. 
X87X rvNDAi.L Eragm. Sc, (ed. 6) II. xii. 280 Kcprotluctivc 
parasitic life is at (he root of epidemic disease. 

Jig. x64a Vind. King p. iii, The Kpidcniickc tronhie of our 
age. 1703 Kowr Fair Penit. v. i, i9ri Contagioii.s Fury 
And Epidcniick Madnesv 18x3 .Scott Pnvrit xxxv. In 
fltienced with, .the epidemic tenor uf au inuiginury danger. 
x868 M. Pattison Aeadem. Org. § s. i33Th('. mania for pri/c 
1 scholarshipK, then epidemic, infected the curators. 
nonce-use. i\ffcclcd with an epidemic. 

X781 CowfKR Conversation 391 Wc next enquire.. Of 
epidemic throats. 

t 2 . In more extended sense : Wide spread, widely 
prevalent, universal. Obs. 

.** 43 . Milton Divoru ii- xiv. 11851) 97 A tolcr.ition of ( jii 
dcmick wliordoni. 1667 Watkrhoi'hk Fire l.ond. no That 
Epideniiqtie mercy that he iiath obliged all by. a 1743 
Swikt U 'ks (1841 1 II, 222 'Hic trade of universal stealing i^ 
not MO epidemic there as with us. 

I H 3 . ?'J*l)at is a proiluct of a particular region; 
cf. Kpichorial. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Hkrhkrt 'Trav, x 50 They have Arack ('r 
Ustjjucbagh, di.slillcd from Dales or Kice, boih which ai* 
Epiderntek, in their mirth and Fe.5tiv{ils. 

B. sb. An epidemic dist.a.sc. 

1799 ilW. ^rnt. II. ^68 He observed (he variolous epi- 
demic among a Hock of .sheep. x86x Fuiu. Nioiitini.ai 1 
.S'ursiug; ii. 11 There are .schools .. where * childrci/s 
♦.■pidemn s ' tire unknown. 

Jig, 1757 Hurkk Ahridgm. Eng. Hist. 11. ii. Wks.(i8i2)it-7 
An epictemick of despair. 1836 Sir H. Bkouik Psychol. Inq. 
I. i. »6 There are. mndMiiicit of ojiinion as well ns of disrus'*. 

Epidemical (eiiidcmikal), a. Also 7 epi 
dixnicall. [f. prcc. 4- -Ab.] 

1 . Of diseases : of an epiilcinic character. 
i6ax Burton ,^nnt. Met. Democr, (1676) 35/1 Cure u', 
of our F.pidemic.'il diseases. 1669 WoiH.iixHi Syst. Agru. 
(1681 • 297 Still and quiet .Siniiniers being the most, subjecl 
to Festilcntial and F.pidcn)i(’.nl Di-scascs. 1708 Mukoan 
Algiers I. iv. 98 'I’heir (camels') epidemical Distemper is the 
Mange. 1731 Phil. Trans. XLVII. Ixiii. 385 The plague 
. .has been muitly sporadic, SL'ldoni cpidemicul. 1816 F. M. 
Naylor Hist. Germany II. xxii. 316 An epidemical inahidv 
had raged nniong the cattle. xVhx.Sat, Pet>. 5 Feb. 172 Cold', 
were epidtMiiic.'il ; there were choruses of ccughing 
Jig. a 1640 J Ai KSON H ’ks.^ 1 1 . 380 'I’his h> pocrisie . .cpidemi 
cal to this nation, c x68o in Srjiiirrs Tracts II. 321 J..el mh.I» 
a Frince beware of epidemical I )Lscontent.s. 1790 Wi'i. ion 
Sujf. Son 0/ God I. vi. 107 Those Vices, which arc mu'.! 
prevalent and epidemical in the World. lyBoCown R Lett. 
5 Oct., That, bashful and awkward rcstnunt, so epideinicHt 
among the youth of our country. 1818 Halmm At/d. Ag*s 
(1872' i. 35 Every tnenn.s was used lo excite an e])ideDii« Hl 
frenzy. 

b. Pertaining to, characterized by an cpidcn.ic 
or epidemics. 

X798 Mali hu.s Popul. (1817) II. 186 The common epidctrii- 
cal years which are intcrs|K:r.^«d throughout these tallies. 

■\ 2. (irneial, prevalent, universal ; that is to 
found fverywh' ri* ; F.pjdkmic A. 2. arch. or()b.. 

tfiaS PvM.S'^. in Rushw.//«/ ( W/. (jficQlI.fitviWcddtchi. 
the love ofcpideniical and popular errors, a 1658 Ci kvi i.a.mi 
Pi'het Scot iii, Scotland’s a Nation Epidimiical. 1774 |. 
Bryant Mythol. I. 131 lie had grrat kiiowlcilge ; yet could 
not help giving way to this epidemical weakness. 1836 
Si'AKKS Biog ^ Mather VI. vii. 329 Contrary lo the »pi- 
dcniical cxpcctutlon of the country. 

tb. nonce- use. ? Ik-longing to the wliolt* ptMijd*'. 
x^ Howi I L /’’er. Trav. (Ai 11.176 'I'liai gn at Epid' O'i 
call Couiisell | Farlianient] wherein every one hoiii the 
to the IMidieiiiii hath an im hisivi; Vote. 

3 . ipinsi .v//. pt. rarc ~ '. Kjddemical dist-.-ist's. ^ 
z8os Ated. fmt. VIM. vSi What cafKlour and ability In 
his H istory of Epidcmic.'ds ! 

Hence Eplde’mioally adv., in an epidemic man- 
ner: a. like an epidemic disc.isc ; b. in a wide- 
spread manner, gcm-rally, univer.sally. Bpi- 
de*mloalne88, the state of being epidemic.^ 

X64X Fn'gs 0/ Eg\'Pi 2 'I'bry weie heictofore so Kpidemi 
eally strict. 2657 (i. SiAXM V Helmont's Vind, 29 'Hn 
disease w’.ts epidiMiucally iiuiligii.'iiit. a i6qx Buvlic H'ks. 
VI. 372 An ingredient should Iw eKrierally friendly, before 
it be eiitertainnd cpidcmit ally in our daily diet. 1845 
StoCviiki-LR Haudik. Brit. India (1854) 380 Cholem and 
small pox t^eiieially make their uppearatice epidemically 
once or iwT e a year. 1046 W. Vv.\cv. Alans Detinquesu it 
4 riic F.pidemicalne'se and .spreading universality |uf ini- 
quities and trespassfe.sj. 

Epidemicity (c jnd/'ini-s.iti). [f. F>HiKMiu4- 
-ITY.J 'J’he quality of being epidemic. 

1880 .^iK J. Favrkr in Nature XXL 229/1 Not.. that our 
enquiries should he. restricted to mere epidemicity alone. 

Epidemiographist (opid/mii^-grdfisi). [i. 
next + -IST.J A writer on cpidemiography. 

1883 C. Crkigiiton tr, Hirseh's Handhk. Geog. k dht. 
Pathol. 1 . 140 Its everyday occurrence . . wenkened the 
I iniere&t of the epidemiographist s towards it. 
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EPiaSKXTIO. 


EFZDSHIOaSAPHY. 

Enidamiogfrapliy (e pid/^mitCgrafi). [f. Gr. 
im^iuo^ + -ypa^ia writing.] A trealiae opon, or 
history of, epidemic diseases. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidemiological (epiclrmi^v d^^ikal), a. [f. 
as ncxt + ’ic-h -AL.] Of or pertaining to epiile- 
miology. Hence Bpldtmlolo gloeUy at/v., in an 
epiilemiological manner or way, 
iMx M. Knapp I'^isastef's 23 This is a new etiological fact 
for cpidcniiologiciil s»x:icties to tun.sider. xVA^J’ortH. Ket>. 
I Aug. 183 The pathological, and epidemiological ideas that 
were current. i88a Couhold in Linn. Soc, JrMi. XVI. 187 
Eindenitologirally speaking. 

jBpidemiolonSt (epicU‘mi|f‘l 6 d.;ist). [f. next 
+ -IST.] One who studies epidemic diseases. 

1880 J. FAYKKRin N'atnre XXI. 230 The mast important 
. - information to the epidemiologist.^ 1883 h'flrtn. Retu 
1 .Aug. 181 An outbreak which epidcniiulogists have .always 
been unable to explain. 

Epidemiology (epid^miipdoil.^i'). ff. Gr. €in- 

Si^fuo-s epidemic + ^koyia cii^conrsinjj (see - looy ). 
Cf. Fr. That branch of medical 

science which treats of q^idemies. 

_i 873 J. r*. Parkin Epidemiology, or the Remoter 

Causc.s of Epidemic Diseases. 1883 Fottu. Rc 7 \ i Aug. 
176 It is just here the student of epideinioiogy come-s in with 
his * Di^:tiflguo 

tEpidemy. OAs. Forms: 5 epi-, epydemyo, 
impe-, ipydymye, ipedemyo, S-g epidemy. 
[a. OF. ypidimey impidemie, Fr. tpidcmu\ ad. 
late L. epuifimia^ epidimia^ Gr. imSrji-iia prev.nlencc 
of an epidemic, (. itriSdiftfo^, f. ivi + iS^/ios people.] 
An epidemic disease, esp. t!ie plngue. Also n//r/A 

X47a Sib J. P.asion in Paston Lett. No. 703 U l. .sij Many 
off tne sowders that went to hym into Hr«tayne been dede 
off the fflyxe, and oilier ipedenij'c. 1483 C.wton Gold. Leg. 
22/1 A grele pestelenoc whiche was c.alli.d the botch of im- 
pedyinye. 1494 Fabyan v. c.xxxv. lai In the ycre folowyng 
dyed of the cpedcinye sikcncsse, the holy anbesse of Ely. 
/fliii. VII. 612 And tliere .also they dyed sore ofy* syk«nes.se 
of ipydymye- 1809 .sV/f/*- /’.i/er in Ann, Reji'. 853/2 How- 
ever this destructive epidemy originated. 18^ Pr.AR.soN in 
/’*//. Trans. XCIX. 321 That constsint epidemy of ihe 
Ib'itish islands, the winter chronical pneumoni.1. 

Jiff. iBi^SxitmifU’ris Feb. 103/1 WedLstover this wither* 
ing epidemy. 

Epidendral (epidc ndrXl), a. /ud. [f. Kri- f 
G r. Siifdfhov tree + -ai..] That grows upon trees. 

itta ViNFS Snehs’ Hot. 838 Acri.!! roots of epidendral 
Orchids. 

Epidondric (epidemdrik), a. Bot. [f. .as prcc. 
+ *ic.] «£ prec. 

1880 A. R.WAM.At;K Isl. Life 30^ Epidendric orchids. 
1885 H. O. Fownns An/, l^and. vi. lii. 463 The epidcrmi.s 
of an epidendric orchid. 

Epiderm (e pidaiml. [ad, F. ipiderme^ ad. 
modi... epidermis, epiderma.] - Kpidermih in its 
v.irious senses. 

*835 6 ToiJi) eye/. Anat. T. 340/1 An intermediate layer 
of utiTuardened epiderm. 1845 LiNix.iiV Sch. Hot. x. ‘1858) 
163 Leaves are expunsions of bark . . encloM;d in a skin or 
epiderm. 1887 11 i.ackmokr Siringhaven (cd. 41 II. xvi. 226 
lie would not have iinperiileu the gloss of his epiderm. 

liEpide*Yma. Ohs. [mod.L. epiderma \ see 
prec.j ™ Erii'EUMTS. 

xsSa Hk-ster .Vtvr. Phiornv. in. xxxviii. 54 Many tymes 
mostc of ih*;m doc chauiige that sublill skinne called of the 
I)oc.towrs Epiderma. 

Epidorm&l ((’pidf>-jinal\ a. [f. ErTDEitM + 

-Ali.J Of or pertaining to the epidermis, whether 
in anim.ils nr [ilaiits. 

i8f6 KiRftv& Si*. Euiomol. ^1843^ II. 385 Its usual plair is 
to iriisinuate itself between the epnlerinal membrane.^ of the 
le-af. i8m I-imoi.iiy tntrod. Hot. 11848) I. 146 rhe last c yto- 
blasts which the epidermal tissue forms. 1854 0 \vi;n in 
Circ. Sc, iVr, 18651 if. 69/3 'I'he thick epidernml scutes called 
‘ lorioise.shell 1^3 Mivart F.lem, Anat. vii. 238 Snakes 
ca.st off the entire epidermal investment .it once. 

Epidermatoid (opid5'jmatoid\ a. [f. as 
next + -ori).] Resemblinfj an epidermis. 

In mod. Diets. 

SpidormatoUS (epido'JmaUs), a, [f. F.PT* 4 - 
Gr. htppMT; stem of hipiia skin + -ous.] Pertain- 
ing to the epidermis. 

X854 MnsFKKY Astron. iv. (ed. 4) 24 That train of epider- 
m-atou-s calamities. 

EpidermeOUS (cpida-jm/os), a. [f. Epideum 

F-tE)OU«.] KFIDEUMJC. 

In mod. Diets. 

Etddennic (e-pid5-jmik), a, [f. Epiderm f -tg ; 
cf. F. ipidermique^ Of or pertaining to the epi- 
dermis ; of the nature of .an epidermis. 

1830 R. Knox H^darJ s Anat. 54 Some physiologists .still 
place the horny or epidermic substance among the primitive 
fibres. 1836-9 Tonu Cycl. Anat, II. 127/f In the I'renia- 
tode worms epidermic spinc.s arc seldom developed. 187* 
Huxlky Phys. i. 9 I'he razor ought only to cut epidermic 
structures. 

t Epidemical (epido-imikal), a. Ohs. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] ■:= prcc. lienee Bpide'xsnloaUy adv., 
by the epidermic method^ by means of the epi- 
dermis ; upon the outer skin. 

J* Rkaumont On Hunut‘s Tk. Earth 11. 79 Any Dis- 
Mlution of such 14 pitiful Epidermical covering. xSae 
Frasef^s Mag. XI .Vl. 93 To fasten on a fillet of the raw 
fish epiderinically. 1834 Badham lialunt. 459 By apply- 
lug It epidermically. / n / 


Epidenuidal (epidoumiddl)* a, [f. Gr. liri- 
Stpfui-, stem of iirtitp/AK F -AL.] » Epidrrmal. 

In mod. Dicts^. 

Spidermia (cpide*imis^. [a. mod.L. epidermis, 
a. Gr. ivtSippis, f. iwi upon f Sippa skin.] 

1. i’he outer (iioii-vascnlar) layer of the 
skin of animals ; the cuticle or scarf-skin. 

x6a6 Bacon Sy/cfa ft 207 They never infect, but by 
such a Touch.. as comeih within the Epidermis. x6so 
Bulwrk Anthntpomet. 156 They remain like peel’d F.wes, 
until their Facxis have recovered a new Kpiueriiiis. X774 
tvOLOSMiTii Nat. Hist. (1862^ I. xi. 215 The blackness lay 
in the cpithermis, or scatf-skin. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agn'c. 
Cliem. (18141 57 Tbe epideniiisisnot vascular, audit incrdy 
defends the interior parts from injury. 184a IIakmam Ingol. 
Leg.. .St. Medard, It fail’d, .to raise on the tough epidermis 
a lump or bump 1 x86o Kmsbson Cond. Life Wks. i Bohn) 11 . 
311 A. squint, a pug-nose, mats of hair, tne pigment of the 
epidermis, Ijelray cliaracter. 

Irons/. 1830 I.EITCH tr. MnUePs Anc. Art | 310. 353 The 
epidermis of the ancient statues is funned of the smearing 
with wiix. 18x9 Svr>. Smith /F'Fj. (1859) 1 . ofn/s 'I’he epi- 
dermis of the country has hardly a.s yet been scratched. 

b. = Ectodkum or Epibi.ast. 

1877 Hum-fy /*!««/. Jnv. An. i. 55 From the epidcrmi.s all 
cuticiiiar and cellular exoskclctal parts, and all the integu- 
mentary glands are developed. 

2 . Coneh. 'I'he ouu r animal inlegumcnt of a shell. 
*755 Centl. Mag. XX V. 3a Epidermis, the marine cover- 
ing, ur iticnislatiuii, which is taken off to shew the native 
beauty of the shell. x8a8 Stark F.lem. .Vat. Hist. 1. iif» 
Shell . . with a wrinkled brown or chestnut cpidcrinis, and 

! glossy white within. X898 Gf.ikik J/ist. Boulder 91 'I'he 
! perfect shell, .displayed its ru-sscl epidermis. 

I 3. Bat. * 'I'he true skin of a plant below the cuticle ' 
i^Tretis. BotX 

X8X3.S1K H. \^K\H Agrie. Chem.i\%\^ 178 Wheat, oats, .and 
many of the liullow grassc.s, have an epidermis principally 
of siliceous ciirth. 1880 Gray Struct. Hot. iii. § iy. 80. 
1870 Bi-.n I'LKY Hot. 37 Tabular parenchyma is found in the 
epidermis. 

Epidernioid ‘>pirI.a*jmoifD, a. [f. EriDiiiiM 
F -oiD.] Of the nature of cphlermis. 

18356 ror>r>r/f/. Amit. 1 . 385/1 A cuiiciilar or epidt-rmoid 
Covering cannot lx; delected in health. 1853 Kanr Grinuell 
At A XXX. '1856)263 A clean .screen belwemi my epidermoid 
and seal-skill tniegument.s. 1876 (iRoss Dis. Bladder 48 
Epithcli.1l hypcrpl.isni, with epidermoid tr.insfortnalion. 

I fence S pidermoi'dal a. prec. 

x83q Li NULR Y A’ii/. 290 Translucen t cel hi lar pin M t s, 

destitute of stomata, h.iving no epidcnnoidal layer. >876 1 r. 
lI’affMcrs Gen. Pathol. 4(>6 On lliis bordcT the e.pidcrrnoiihil 
layer extends and divides, becoming, as it weii;, fan-shapt cl. 

tSpidermose D* pi<l,>jni/ 7 i* s;. ihem. [f. Eri- 
DKIIM F -OSE.] (See <|iu)t. ) 

x847'^ Todd Gycl. Anat. pi . 1C6.2 A .sm.ill quantity of in- 
.sniuble nutter (in the cpidermisj which he [Bonchurdat] 

! calls epidcrmosc. 

t Epidi ate'ssaron. Mttsie. Ohs. [f. Gr. cr* 
upon “f hiartaaapasv the interval of a fourth.] 
(.See ()uot.) 

1597 Morlev Mi 4 S. 98 'riiis waye, some terme a 
Flip in epidiatessaron, that is in the fourth above. 
Epidiotlc, obs. loriii of EriDKJt TIC. 
Epididymal (cpidixlimal), a. [f- next f -al.] 
Pertaining to the epididymis. 

a 1693 Dkouhaht Rabelais n\. xxxii. 274 The Epidulym.1l 
Store-house of Man. 

Epididymis (epididimisV Amd. Also 7 
epididimia, -damies. [a. (ir. imdiSvpts, f. ini 
upon F hihvpoi testicles.] * A long, narrow struc- 
ture attached to the posterior border of the .ad- 
joining outer surface of the testicle, .and consisting 
chiefly of coils of the cffTerent duct, which emerge 
from it as the vas deferens’ {Syd. Soc. /,cx.). 

x6xo II. JoKsoN A It A, 111. iii, Slice must milke his Kpididi- 1 
mis. Where i.s the DtixicV^ a 165s Hromk Court Beggar w. 
iii. To .save hi^ Kpidid.imies. 1768-74 Tvcker Lt. /Vat, I. 
480 Animalcules. . being never found, unless in the cellules 
producing them, in the cpididymi.s, the vas deferens and the 
vesicles. 1870 Rcu lkstoh Anim. Life 134 A convoluted 
epididyrnis-hke mass of .1 yellowish colour. 

Hence Eipididyini tis, Path, [see -itih], inflam- 
mation of tfic epididymis. 

x 849^ 5* ToDoCnV. .Anat. IV. 991/1 A bd . . .iffectcd with 
epidKl)Tni(i.s. XB74 Hokkn Pis. Grnit. Org. 63 In this way 
e^lidymitis may sometimes be averted. 

Epidiorito : see Ew- prefix. 

Epidote (e*pi(li;«t). Alin. [a. Fr. epidotc, f. as 
if on Gr. *im8oT6f, f. imSidunat to superadd^ f. ini 
up^on F didorat to give. 

First used in Fr. by Hafiy, who explains it .is meaning lit. 
'qui a refu tin uccruissement ’ ^MinJralogie x8oi. III. 1121, 
.ind as denoting a great additional length in the b.i.se of the 
crystal as compared with that of certain allied minerals 
with which it was previously confused.] 

A mineral common in many crystalline rocks, 
consisting largely of the silicate of iron and lime. 

It usually takes the form of flattened needles, 
and has a peculiar yellowish-green colour. 

x8o8T. Ai.lan .If/wnr/ir 2 Akanticone or Thallite, Epidotc. 
1879 Rut LEY Study Rocks x. 137 Epidote seldom gives 
direct evidence of its derivation from pyroxcnic minerals. 

Hence Bpldo'tle a., pertaining to or resem- 
bling epidote, containing epidote. 8:pidoti‘- 
ferons a., bearing or containing epidote. 

1849 Dana Ceol. (1850) 565 Tlie granitic and epidotic veins. 
186a — Man. Gent, 76 An ej^idotic gneiss, 1884 HarpePs 
Maq. 159/3 Veins of. . qHdotiferotts quartx. 


Epig 880 U 8 , variant of Epioeous. 
tEpiga’Ster. Obs. [ad. Fr. ipigastre:\ « 
Epioasthidm. 

x(^ Uroumart Rabelais i. xxvii, A smart souse on the 
Epigastcr. 

Epigastrial (epigse^strial), a. [f. EmASTBi- 
UMF-AL .1 - next. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexipk, (ed. 4I 130 Get me a feather, 
that J may. .resuscitate the convulsive motion ofhisepigas- 
trial regions. 

Epiffastrio (epiga^stiik), a. [f. Epigastr- 
ium 4^IC.] 

Of or pertaining to the epigastrium. Epigastric 
speech (nonce-usc) ; ventriloquism. 

X656 8x Blount Clossogr. s.v. Vein, Epigastrick veins. 
1678 in pHiLLifs. 1798 in Phil, Trans. l.:iOCXVIll. 349 
Tin; heart, .appeared to be sitimted in the epigastric region 
of the abdomen. x8e4 Abernbtiiy .Surg, Obsen*. 214 To avoid 
the epigastric artery. 185a James Pequinillo III. 93 A 
gentle glow, .was comforting the cpigo-stric region. x86o 
Milnrs in Edin. Rexf. Jan. 191 Sidney Kigdun, a man. . 
subject to the strange phenomena of spiritual epi1e}>sy and 
cnigastric .speech. 1877 Huxlkv Anat. Inv. An. vi. 343 
The latter is again sululividcd into two epigastric lobes. 

t Epiga’Strical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. f -AL.] 

= prcc. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. it. 4 The eight epigastricall 
muscles. 1650 BuLwiiK Anthro/omet. i8« 'I'hc congress of 
the iMamill.li ICS dc.scciideiii, with the Epiga.stncal as- 
cendent. 

Epigastriocele (cpigte*strws/a). P/t/h. [f. 
Gr. imydarpto s + icqkr} tumour.] An abdominal 
hernia near the epigastrium. 

II Epigastrium (cpigwstrinm). Anat. [moil. 
L., ad. Gr. firiyaarpinv, hcut. of Imydarpios, f. <iti 
upon F yaiyriyp Stomach. CT. F. lpigastre.'\ ‘That 
])art of the abdomen wliich is imincdiately over 
the stomach’ {.Syd. Soc. /.e.x.). 

x68x tr. ll tllii Rem. Med. IVks. Voc., Epigastrium, 
the s.imi; with abdomen, or the outward part of the lielly. 
1767 t iooi:n J rent. ICounds I. 375 The upper part of the 
.Abdomen is called Epigastrium. 1877 Roni-;Rrs Hnndbk, 
Med. led. 31 I. 41 leu.. may be usefully applied to..thi‘. 
che.st or epigastrium. 

Epigeftl (cpid7,/-al). [f. Gr. eirtyFio-s : see next 

F -AbJ ~ El'fGKttrS. In mod. Diets. 

Epigee Ce pidi5f). [(td. Gr. imyuov (Ptolemy , 
ncut. of iifiyuoi adj. f, ivi u[)on, ntiar to F yv 
earth.] —PkujcKR. In mod. Diets. 

Epigone (e'pid7,/h\ a. [a. Fr. epighie, ad. 
Gr. f. twi upon, after F -yxifijs born, 01 i- 

ginating. 

The Gr. word occurs with sense ‘arising subsequently (to 
V*iith)’, s,iid of a disease, in opposition to ‘congenital’. 
'I'hls use seems to be the source of sense 1 ; in sense 2 the 
prefix is taken .is upon ’, ‘ above *.] 

1 . Cty falhgr. See tpiot. 1823. By some writers 
used for psemiomorphous. 

18x3 H. j. Brook K Inirod, Crystallcgr. 93 ’Fo one class of 
these (crystals] the Abbe Haiiy has applied the n.ime of 
Kpigene, where .1 rhcmiral alteration has taken place in the 
substance of the cry.stnl suhsciiucntly to its formation. xSgx 
Ri.'.skin Stones Fen. (1874) 1 . 2nd Pref. p. xiii, The cpigene 
crystal, formed by iiniti-riaU of one substance modelled on 
the perished crj'sr.ils of another. 

2 . Ccol. Produced on the surface of the earth ; 
ojqxisud to hypogene. 

xm GriKiii in Vnfure XXITI. No. 575. 4 The whole 
cpigene .irmy of deslriiclive agencies, air, lain, frost, etc. 

x88a 't'e.et -bk. Geol. iii. 1. 196 Epigcnc or Surface 

Action- -the rhanges produced on the superficial parts of 
the earth. iHd. in. 11. 316 'I'lic word epigciie may be sug- 
gested ns. .nntitlielii.al to hypogeiie. 

Epigenesis (epid.:;e-n/si.s). Biol. [f. Gr. i-ni 
upon t yivfiJis generation. See Grnesis.] The 
formation of an organic germ as a new product. 
Theory of epigenesis : the theory that the germ is 
brought into existence (by siicccs.sive accretions', 
and not merely developed, in the process of repro- 
duction. 

’I’he opposite theory wa.s formerly known as the ‘ theory 
of evolution ’ ; to avoid the ambiguity of this n.ime, it is 
now spoken of chiefly as the ‘ theory of preformat ion ’, some- 
times as that of ‘ cnc.isement ' or * emhoitement ’.] 
x8oy Edin. Rev. XI. 81 The Epigenesis. .is what most 
physiologist.s now assume as the only true theory of genera- 
tion. X83X lilaekxo. Mag. XXIX. 68 The two styles of 
conversation con esponded to the two theories of generation 
—one I John.soii’s) to the theory of Freforination lor F.volu* 
tion' — the other ( Burke’si to t he theory of Epigenesis, x^y 
Lrwks Hist . Philos. I1867] Proleg. § 3 With Mind, as with 
Body, there is^ not preformation or pre-existence, but evo- 
lution and epigenesl.s. 18179 tr. Haeckels Rvol, Man I. 
ii. 40 Ca.spar Friedrich Wolff . . with his new 'Fheory of 
Epigenesis gave the death-blow to the entire 'Fheory of 
Prelormation. 

Hence Eplffe’Msitt, one who holds the theory 
of epigenesis. 

1816 K eith Phys. Bot. 11 . 364 This is the theory of the 
epigenesists. 

Epigenetic (crpidj/iie-tik), a. [f. Epiosnesib, 
on the analogy of Grmetic.] Of or pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, epigenesis. 

1883 W. Arthur Pem^ Lect. 160 Epigenetic progress 
from germ to organ. sBSj Mind Oct. 629 He . . contciid.s 
for un ‘ epigenetic * as distin^ished from an evolutionary 
view of the origins of civilisation. 

Hence BplgenrtlmllyatAt. 
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BPIGYNOtrS. 


SPIOXHIO. 

(epidje'Diki, a. [f. Gr. hnytv-^t 
(see liPloENK) + -10.] Originating above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

t 9 B* sr8 Oct. 566/3 Great chiinges which are 

being wrought upon the surface of the earth, .partly hy 
cpigcnic forces working from above. 

Spigenist (^pi*d,:i;/uibit). [f. Gr. Ini + ytv- (see 
EriOKNESld) + -1ST.] « Emgbnksi.st. 

187s tr. SchiHuit’s Dffsc. ij- Danv. 45 The vehement dis- 
pute. .between Evolutionists and Epigenists. 

Eplgonom a. J-iOt. ff. as prcc. + 

-oUH.] ^Growing upon the surface uf a ]mrt, as 
many fungals on the surface of leaves^ \^Trcas, 
Bot. 1866). 

EpigaOUS (cpi(l,:f /*os)y a. Bot. [f. Gr. Myu-oi 
(f. fni upon + 7^ earth) + -ous.j Of plants : Grow- 
ing close uixm the earth. 

183s Lindlev Introti. JSot. (1848) II. 380. 1866 Ttvns. 

Hot. 

tE’piglot. [cf. OF. epij^rotc^ Angli- 
cized lorm of Ei*i«lottis. 

|iu7 fioonoK Bmt. lii-aith rexxvi. 77 The longcs, the 
niidryffe, the .nner tiache, the Kpiglote. 1578 ]{.\ni.sti:k 
/list. Aion II. 39 The F.piglot. .ought ofrij»lu lobeGristely, 
that it might without hurt adiiiitte coutiiuudl inoiiyini;. 
isw ;i‘- ». ir. Art Primaiui. i r. .Acoti. ij. 107 .Xiiothor 
liiiie ill^illlllnent, called upiglot. .like to a liiile tongue. 

Epiglottic kepiglfJ’tilG, a. [f. hlinui.oTT-iS 

-lt\j CM' or pertaining to the epiglottis. 

1887 /’«// Ma// (i. Ti Nov. 71 (Ecleiiiatous swelling of 
ihe .'»r^'t.T;no-epiglottic fold.s. xBM Six M. M.^cki nzik Frcdk. 
///t' AfV/A' aj, I found the left ai'yltuiio]*o.piglottic fold . . a 
gocvl deal ciin.(;e.sU;d. 

Epiglottidean (c:piglf>li d;an\ a. [f. mod.I .. 
epigldttide~us ^f. Gr. htiyKtarrib-^ stem of Imy^wTriv 
EriGL0TT18) + -AN.J El*I<:!.OTTlC. 

1840 G. lilcLis Anaf. v68 A mass of yellowish fat, named 
the epiglottidean gl.-iiul. ^ 1844 J. Wii.kinsioj Ir. S 7 vtuien~ 
/•orgs .A nun. Kimiti. II. ii. 39 There are alscj glands termed 
urynenoid and epiglottidean. 

Epiglottis (cpigh^’tisV [.a. Gr. imyKuTrls, f. 
cirf upon + 7A(urTa [yKwrran) tongue ; cf. Gia»tti«.] 

‘ The erect, le.'if-like cartilage at the root of the 
tongue, which during the act of swallowing is dr- 
jnessetl, and forms a lid, or cover for the glottis' 

! .S>//. SiW. /fr.r.). 

161JI1 Ckooke Hoity 0/ Man 971 'Hie canity glufs w.ay to 
rlie Epiglullis to open and lifi it selfe vp. 1646 .Si K T. 
ltKowNiW.vtW. I'.p. led. yt) 169 Ilirds hav«j no Epiglottis. 
1746 K. Iamvs fnttihi. Mon/A'^ /-/t'aft/i lmj*r. 4 The .Mi- 
inent to he .swallow’ed presses upon iho F.pigNjiiis. 1847 
VoUATT /{oyso ix. 217 'I’lie Epiglottis is a heart-shaped 
cartilage. 1884 Bristowk Meit 389 Such swelling, .may 
aifert mainly the epiglottis. 

Epigone * (cpioffm). ran. fin pi. a. Fr. 

afl. L. epigoni, a. Gr. tniyuvoi^ pi. of f/r<- 
yovu^ l)oni afterwards, f. ini upon, after + -70m-, 
f. root of yiypffrOai to be [torn. 

Tile designation <ji eniyoroi ( I.. F.pigoni) w.ts applied e.sj). 
If) the .sons of tlie seven heroes who led the war agniiisi: 
rhehe.s; the mod. use is in allusion to this.j 

One of a succeeding generation. Chiefly in //. 
the less distinguished successors of .an illustrious 
generation. Also in L. form i^ciiiefly with initial 
ca]ntall Bpi goni. 

1865 Athsnxum No. 1989. 709/1 Epigones in the land of 
|'',r.'ismus. X884 R. 1 '. Ki.v i'ol. Econ. 9 That e.cunomic 
system which the epigones in political economy contem- 
plate with awe. 

Epigone^ (e-pig< 7 «n). Bot. [ad. inod.T.,. epi- 
i^ontum, f. Gr. im upon f 701')^, yuvos seed.] The 
membranou.s bag or which encloses tlic 

spore -case of a liverwort or scale- moss when 
voting. Also the nucule of a Chara. 

' x866 in Tretu. Bot. 1870 ItrcNTi i-v Hoi. 3O7 The case of 
the archegonium is called the epigone. 

Epigrani l e’pigra-'mT AKo 6 7 opigramme, 
(6 epigrame, 7 opigramm). [ad. F. Ppigramme, 
ad. L. €pi^ramma, (ir. eirf7pu/i/ca, f. imypdtpuPf f. 
ini upon A- ypdtftetv to write.] 

1 1 . AninscrijUioii, usually in verse ; EPiOKArii t. 

x5Sa Huloet, Bpigratne or superscription. xij67 Dp ant 
Horace' Epist. f. vii, Diij, l.ed by puinpe wyth Sergeaunts 
sad the Jb^^igrainines to graue. x6o6 H«ji.i.anij Stteion. 
Introd. 4 The Kpigranime of tin? former is extant .'iinong the 
Anrinuitics of Rome citic. 1699 Itr.NTi.KV P/utl. xviii. 5/8 
The iCpigram, that wa.s written upon the public Sepulchre at 
Athens. i7Ba V. Knox Ess. 1 . 264 In.seription.s, for such 
are epignuns according to the original meaning, a 1876 
M. C0M.INS in Pen S/teiihes I. 246 VVhat the (ireck.s meant 
by an epigram was simply an inscription, and iLs primary 
use was funereal. 

2 . A .short poem cMuling in a witty or ingenious 
itirn of thouglit. to which the re.st of the com- 
position is intended to lead up. 

XS3^ Leland Jiin, VI. $9 If it be so I must amend 
roy Kpigramiiie of it. 1607 ToesKi-i. Serpents (16531 75<5 
Some learned Writers . . have compared a .Scorpion to an 
Epigram . . because as the sling of the Scorpion lyeih in the 
layl, so the force and vertue of an Epigram is in^ the con- 
clu.sion. 1876 Gkekn Short Hist. ix. $ 3. 617 Even Ro- 
chester in his merciless epigram wa-s forced to own that 
Charles ‘never said a foolish thing'. 

b. loosely used for a laudatory poem. 

i^a Ellacomke Bel/s ofCh. ix. 493 This epigrame fof date 
* 5581 , as it is called, consists of sixty-four nncs in English 

voL. in. 


verse in pr.'iisc of the said Robert Palmer and his sons, 
and other friends, skilled in ringing changes. 

3 . A pointed or antithetical stiying. 

2796 Rurkk AV^xV. Peace VI. Wks. IX. 51 A short, affected, 
pcuantick, insolent, theatriek laeoni-sm : a sort of epigram 
of contempt. 1884 Church Bacon iiL^ 60 He liked . . to 
generalise in shrewd and sometimes cynical epigrams, 
b. Epigrammatic expression. 

18. . El). Hrougiiam Dk. AV./A»n/ Wk.s. 187a 1.303 Jh*^ 
morbid taste for slander steeped in epigram. 1877 E. ('on* 
OEk Btss. Enith L 35 Epigram is one thing, delinition is 
another. 

tE'Pigranip v. Oh. rare‘s [f. prec. sb.] 
in/r. To write an epigram. 

x6*7“77 Fki.! ii.\m Resoives i.lxxi. no For this, does Martial 
Epigram upon it. 

t E;pigrwmata*ri«n. Oh. [f. late L. <•//- 
^^rammatari-us i f. epigrammat - : see next) + -an.] 
A writer of epigrams. 

>597 Mi*. Hai.l.S/)/. t. ix, ( W epigranimatarians, old and 
late. Were wont he blamed for loo licentiute. 1607 'I'Drsin.i, 
Four./. Beasts hfrj 2) 4^5 I*> *be words of an F.pigrainiiia- 
tarian in our age. 

Epigrammatic (e:pigramavtik), a. [f. F. 
epigram mai’, Gr. iviypafAtiar-, stem of iniypafzpa 
( see Ki'itiK am) + -ic.] Gf or iieitaining to epigrams ; 
of tlie nature, or in the .style, of an epigram ; 
concise, pointed. 

rt X704 T. Brown Praise 0/ Porerty Wfc.s, 1730 1. 94 An 
cpigrainmatick poem is morediariiitng than Homer or Virgil. 
1750 H. Wai.voi.k Lett. It. .Mann 11834! 11. No. kij. .3 .*, 5 
'I he sling is very epigiaiinnatir. 1796 Mowsk Atner. Cerg. 
11. 674 Martial, of Sp.iin, the. epigrammatic jiuet. 18x7 
Coi i.MiiMii) y»VV*4'. /.it. I. i. i3 'fhe uigio of w'it, convey«‘<| 
in smooth and <virong c)iigramiiiaiu: couplets. t84i-4 Emi-.h- 
.soN /<.'ss. xvL Afauners iBohn) I. 217 Scott’s .. loi'tls 

brave each other in smart epigraiiiniatic sprei hcs.^ X876 
llANCUorT Hi'!/. U. S. V. xli. 4 lie wrote with vivacity and 
.s<micliiites with epigrammatic Icrseiievs. 

Epigramma'tical//. [f. as prcc. + -al.] -- prec. 

1605 Camurn Rem. (1637) 3/7 If you will rt'.ade carping 
KpigrainmalicHll verses of a lluihain l’«*el against Ralle 
the Prior, rt x6a3 — </.*, t.lur good epigramiuutical pt)ct, 
old G(.|dfrey of WinchVsior. 171X Audison A/cc/. No. 74 
F 2 Kpigr.ainmatical 'rums and Point.s of Wit. 

Epigrammatically (e^>igiamartikali\ aJv. 
[f. prcc. I -bY In an epigrammatic manner ; 
with the terseness and ‘ point * befitting an epigram. 

x8a3 Etfin. Rev. XXXVifl. 59 Who makc.s it almost a 
rule to say every thing t;pigrainmatu:.a11y. 1837 Dicki-ns 
J^irhu. XV, * Person's a w.'iitin',’ said Sam, epigramniali- 
cally. t88a J. H.vwtmornk /'ori. i’ool i. xx, To pui ii 
epigrainniaticfilly -if you were to leave me a thousand 
pounds as a legacy, I W'rnild chuck it into the tire. 

Epigrammatism (cpigrie*iiidti//m). [f. F. 

4 'pigrammat- (see KrntiiAMMATio) + -ism.] ICpi- 
grain in itic style. 

18x3 Janis Ai'S1i-.n Ac/. 4 Feh. (1870) The playfulness and 
epigrannii;itisin of the geiicrid .style, n 1849 Pok P. S. ( hgootf 
Wks. iSrts 111. 95 A ri< h tint of tlmt cpigramniatlsm for 
which the poetess is noted. 

Epigrammatist (cpigncnuitist). [ad. bate 
! I.. epigrammaHst-a., ad. Cir. intypuppartarrit. t 
imyftapparl^tip (see next).] A maker of epigrams. 

1589 PuTThKiiAM /’'ng. Poesie 1. xi (Arb.) 41 (Jiin rs . . in 
short pocmes vttcred prelic merry ittHicr-.iis, and iln;se men 
were called F.pigraiiiiiuil isles. 1598 Mah-SIon I'ygntai. 136 
Now by the whyp.s of Kpigraniatists, lie not be lasht for 
my dissembling shifts. x6z8 Pk.acham Comp/. Geutl, x. 
11634) 89 In Marimll you .shall .sec . . a true Epigruiiinialisl. 
X7s6-8a J. Wakiun Ess. Pope 11782) II. xii. 355 [Douiie’.sJ 
grandfather on the mother’s side was Ilcywriod the epi- 
gi.'immatlst. x8x4 D'I.shakm Quarrels A w///. (1867) 385 'J his 
fimiliar comparisi)n of a AI.S. wrilh a S(]neezed orange pro- 
voked the epigramni.'itisls. 1873 Black Pr. Thule ii. 17, 1 
shunldn’l advise a young man to marry an cpigrammalisl. 

Epigrammatize (cpigne-mati^z , v. [ad. 

Gr. iniypapparl^fiv, f. Irnypa/ipa 'see Epiguam).] 

1 . in/r. To compose epigrams; to sptr.U or 
write in the epigrammatic style. 

x8ix Ann. //eg 40 'I'liey may pun and cpigrammatise. 
xBya LiMfioN /:.lcin. Kelig, vi, vio Mt:ii do not .. epigram- 
inali/e with the biiierm-ss tif Voltaiie. 

2 . trails. To express in the lorm of an epigram, 
or with cpigraininalic brevity and point. 

x6fx Woon.^/A. 1,125 These answers are Eplgrain- 
nmti/d by an .admired Mnsu of our Nation. X864 [.ow ia l 
! J’iresiiie Trai'. 318 Voltaire .. €?pi!jjramnniti/ed ibe .same 
I thouglit when he s.ald, /.e .superj/u, chose tres-necessaire. 

3 . To make the subject of an epigram. 

x86a I MoKNiurRY Tamer 1. 9 Voltaire was epigrammatized 
j by Vonng. 

j Flonce Zplgrra'mmatis«r, one M'ho epigram - 
I m.itizes ; Epigra-niinatlsiair iH. .^h. 

I 1870 Lowra.i. Stmfy Wintf. (iP.fi6i 363 He was .. the con- 
; denser and epigraminatlser of Bolingbruke. IIknullv 

i in y. TayioPs {[Pater /*oet\ H ks. p. vii. His poeli/ing, 

I cpigramrnatizing, and an.'igr.'imrnatiring on p:is.sirig events, 

j II Epijframmo ' t’pfgr.am). Coohiy. [Fr. ; app. 
j a fanciful use of Ppigramme Ei'Ii;ua.m.] A 
; name given to small cutlets of mutton, veal, etc. 
j dressed in a particular manner. 

f X736 Baii.kv, F.plgriunme. 18*5 '1 *. Lister Granby vii. 

' (1836 1 40 'I’hc very eider.down of eatables I Gh, it was 
(juitc like eating air ! And then, his epigrammes ! 

t Epigra'nuiiical, a. oh. rare. [f. lin- 

ORAM + -1C + -AL.] = EriORAMMATICAh. 

x6o6 Choice^ Chance^ 11881) 66, I w’rotc a kitid of cpi- 
' granimicall sonnet in this manner. 


t E'pigrammiflt. Oh. rare. [f. Epigram + 
-TST. CT Ir. cpigrarnmista.'l EriORAMMATis'r. 

4x635 Naunton I'ragni. Rfg. 11870' 35 There is an Epi* 
grammist that saiih, that Art and Nature had spent their 
excellencies in his fashioning. 

Epigraph (c i'ignii). Also 7 cpigtaphe. [nil. 
(ir. knvypat^ inscription, f. IntypatpeiP to write 
upon, f. ivt upon h 7pd«/>eiF to write. In Fr. epi- 
graph.'] 

1 . An inscription ; esp. one filacetl upon a build- 
ing, tomb, st.ituc, etc., to iudinitc its name or 
destination ; a Icgi nd on a coin. 

x6a4 Fisher in Whites Rep/. Fisher Pref. v, These words 
. . which should scruc a.s an hpigraph vpoii alt their hoiircs. 
x66a Evri.VN 1818' 3 Oct., lb. Meret . . shew’d me 

, . the .statue and ci>igrai>h under it of that renowned phy • 
sltiaii Pr. Harvey. X697 -- Nnmism, iii. 90 And ihi-s Epi- 
graph, (>y/iV/wc Persequeris. X794 Sci.i.ivan dew Aa,*. 
V. 9(.i Tlie epigpipli on the lace, instead of il«i; cxurgiie. is 
the precise Oriental cusloin of this day. 183* 'riiiRLa ai.i 
in Philol. Mns. I. 495 The epigraph of 1 he tluiusnnd citizens 
k’ho fell.. at ("li.cioriea i8tf Reaxler 28 July 684 'Ilu: 
oldest Samaritan epigtnnh now existing, which had bviai 
found immured in the wall of a mosque. 

i’ 2 . Tlie superscription of a letter, book, etc. ; 
also, the imprint on a title-page. O/n. 

1633 '1 '. Adams F~\p. 2 Peter i. i Our anosile ]nits in 
two word.s into the epigr.-iph of this cpislh’, which he U f 
out in the former. x64a Sir E. Di kini. Sp. on Ft tig i.i 
I)(*c. V. 20 V4m shall Und it . . in the Ei.i)e,riiphe of iht; 
C'.’inuMs niul Decrees « 1734 North /■-. iviw. in. vi. § (O', 
i r,u3 As he fronts it in the brazen Epigraph of his new Woi l 
i i8xa Monthly Rra. LXVTI. 141; lieneva was adopted fo' 

! the epigraph of the titlo-oagc. x6a6 Soc'iiitv l.ett. to Hui/er 
• 217 lleWas of opinion th.it a diviner iinpiilsc had Iril hini 
] to chiisc that epigraph [the title of a bonk), 

3 . A shoit nuolatioii or pithy sente nee placed 
at the commencement of a work, a chapter, etc. 
to indicate the leading idea or sriiliment ; a motto. 

1844 Mrs. Biiowninc: .'\onnets/rom /^or/ngttesc xlii. Wfcs. 
(iBbip III. 229 And wiitc me new' my future's cpigninh. 
x86o .‘s. l.ovnii I.eg. A Stor. (eil. lo' i, 'I’lie beautiful ballad 
whence the epigrapli of this story is quoted. 1874 Lf.wks 
J*re/'/. I. i/e -S- Minti I. 123 That plirasc wliirh i.s placed as 
an epigrapli lo this < hapter. 

iransf. Fredk.Gt. I. in. v. 171 The Epigr.-iph 
and [.ife-inotto w'hich John tlie. Stetulfasl had adopted. 

Epigraph (c pigrol), v. [f. prec. sb.] trails. 
To fumi.sh witli nn cpigiaph. 

t86o Moti.fv .W fhert. I. 5'ji6 note, Also a paper 

epigraphed : * T.o que dijo j. B. Piaia a Don Juan de liiJia- 
qiie.z,’ •.!4 June, 1586. 

Epi^ajpher (^pi-griifaj . [f. iCrKJUAPH-v ♦ 

-kuL] Eimchm UI8T. 

X887 Confemp. A'/?'. T.L 56a It is a new doctrine that tin; 
most meriiorioiis fuld-woilt will m.ike a tmiii a linguist, an 
epigrajiher, and an historian. 

Epigraphic (,e[)igr;v*fik), a. and sti. [f. El*i- 

GltAI’H I- -It-'.] 

A. df^'. Of or pertaining to inscriptions, or to 
epigraphy. 

x8^ -M . I 'ATI ISON /C.rs, ( 1 8S9 ' I T. 34 1 'I'o bring up a loose aim • 
logyof thissortagainst cpigrapliiccviiU nceis siinplychildisli 
x88x R. 1 ..ANciAsi ill .A//n!H,rn»i 9 Apr. 498/3 Being imisll\ 
formed of a single letter, llicy chcapc an eplgraphic ncun- 
! .striiction, XB83 1 . Tavlop .Alphabet 1. 266 Unsuitable foi 
: ail n'it-'nphic ali»liabet. 

j ]». .st). Ill pi. 'File science of inscriptions. 

; In mod. Diets. 

j Hence EplgraphiOBla. = Kimgraphtc / r. Epi- 
! ipraphloallyarr/z^., in an cpigrapliic manner; from 
I the point of view of e[iigra])hic science. 

I x88x .Sayce in A then, rum 13 Aug. i;o.V3 Eft'll re.'iilim* 

' 'ralinudic literature docs not iiecessaiily inijily cpigraphi' :A 
skill as well. 1884 . 1 r//f rt.r.YW 13 .Sept. 344,1 'riie aiilh . 
Slimmed up the exisling ii'cmds .. annali.lii , lili r.'iry, and 
rpigr.'i[))iical. X884 Christian Treas. FcLi. 118A 'I hi.s epi- 
grapiiical silence of the. Holy Land. X883 I. 'J'avl<»« 2!/- 
phabet I. 133 Eiiigraphically of the same age. 

Epigraphist (/pi'giatist). [i. I’:ricjK.Arn Y + 

-IWT.] A student of, or aiithoiity on, inscrijilions. 

X865 Mnwiv'O Rom. I'.mp, Vlil. Kvii. 300 Borg ln-.i, tia- 
grc.Tt cpigrapliisl. 1669 J. I{.ai.iivvin /'rr/t, .\itthins iv. 170 
J'^gr.ipliists . . use a mediod lliat is inuili too r.onvcnieril, 

jspigraphy t/'pigrafi}. [f. Fimouaph; see 

-GRAPIIY.] 

1 . In.scriptions collectively. 

X85X D. WiiMiN Preh. JI. tv. ii. 215 Its pbilo. 

logiial fcainie.s appear t«» b*; foreign In Irish e])igr.Tphy. 
1877 J. NoKiin.oiK Trt/iiifW/Av I. vi. 113 'I lie language ol 
(.'hiidian epigraphy w.is nut lai-aied in n. day. x88a 
Contrmp. A’f-'. Dfi.. 921 note, I lie rcconls of cpignqilly 
consliiiite a fair icit of the progress of ( 'hristianity a.s far 
as the upper cI.tsscs an: 1 one.erncd. 

2. 'I’lie science concerned with the interpretation, 
cl.tssilication, clc. of iiisi riidiims. (Jften in nar- 
rower sense : 'l lic [•ahi ogr.'ipliy of inscriptions. 

X863 Sat. Fev. 18 July 95 The seienre of epigraphy , , 
.Hcciii's still, :is far as Britain is t (jiiceined, to be quite in its 
infant y. 1885 .\ilh no'u,.i No. 2985. 45 Aramaic epigraphy 
has made siaitbng progress in the course of the year. 

£pigyxiOU8 (fl^i'd.^in.is), a. Bot. [f. El'l- a 
gyn- ( in Bot. used for ‘ female organ, pistil * ; a, 
Gr. yvv-Ti) + -0fJ.s.] That in jdaced upon the 
ov.iry; growing iipiin the summit of the ovary. 
.Said of the st.imcns or corolla; hence of plants 
in whii.h these are so placed. 

X830 Lindcry Mat, Sysi. Bot. Introd. xxvii, [The Stamensl 
appear to proceed from the apex of an inferior ovarium, in 
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which tase they nre nainod epifij'noUH. 288a VlNlifi Sachs' 
Hot. 559 'I'hc llowor linally epigynous when it possesses 
an acliiaily inferior ovary. 

So Zjpi*Kyny> the chnractcr or quality of being 
epigynous. 

1M7 Atkettseum 10 Dec. 787/3 Tiic shortening of the axis 
wiiJ»in the flower itself, giving the transition from liypogyny 
ilironch perigyriy to epigyny. 

Epxliyal (epihi)i’al', a. Anat. [f. Eim- + Hy- 
toiD) + - Ah.] That is placed upon the hyoid bone. 
Applied to the upper part of the hyoid arch ; also, 
to a bone found in certain fishes. 

i 8 s 4 Ow'KN Skfl. Teeth (tSsst 17 I'he hfcm.apopliyBis is 
a broader, slightly arched hone ; the upper divisicni is called 
cpihyol. x8to (Jf mtiier Fhhes * i consists of three seg- 
ments, the cpihyal, ccralohyiil, which i.s the longest und 
stronge.st piece, etc. x88i AliVAkr Cat 78 'I’o the end of 
this is again annexed another long lx)iic, called tlic cpiliyal. 

t S*pil[y. Obs. Also 6 epioay, -cheio. [ad. 
Gr. iiritiK€ia, f. iniuKiii reasonable, f. iiti accord- 
ing to + 4//rov likely, reason-ible. Cf. OF. cpyeykU 
(14th c.\] Reasonableness, equity, as opposed 
to rigid law. 

1508 Kihhkk 7 Penit. Ps. in Wks. 1. s6i Kpichei.i whiche is 
proprely the mvndc of the lawe. 1531 Piat. /.atos 1. 
\vi. 11638) 28 liis ci|uity or Kpicay. 154^ I.avimi-k Herm. 

V. Oiiij, For aiioydyng disturixiunce in the roinmimc- 
we.aith, such an cpiky and modcracion mayo be vsed in it 
Ithis lawj. 

Spilato (e pil<rit\ V. [f. Ft. t^pil'cr (f. / fur es- 
1 .. ex out hair) + 'ATE tram. To pull 

out or eradicate (h.oir). 

x^ Fkazlk ill tl, (J- Q. 7lh .Ser. II. ayS/?, I have hy epi- 
lating such Iw’hiteJ h;iirsarid stiinul.'ititig the parr succeeded 
in, etc. 

Epilation (cpil^‘‘jDn). [a. Fr. tpiiation^ f. 
i'piler (sec [nec.).] The action of puliing out or 
eradic.ating hair. 

1878 Dt'MKiNu Dis. .SictH a8i Kpilation i.s recommended 
strongly by Hebra and others. 

tE'pilonCy. Obs. AiRo.4 opilence, -cyo. [ad. 
late L. epiiettriay -Icmpsiat a. Gr. 

if'ia, var. of : see EriLKl’.sY.] Ei'ILEP-sy. 

Trevisa Harih. I)e P. A*, vii. x. v/y Kpy- 

lenria lettyth but the prymcypal chambres of the bni^mc.] 
/hid. #30 'rhey that haiu: . . I'.pylencyc thei fclc not lofor 
honde wh-sn they sh.'il falle. //o'l/., Pyany hornan«l dronken 
' helpitli moche ayenst F.pylonce. tiMo UoonnK i/te Hoke 
/or to /.erne C iij b, Tlie Ikllyng sycknes called F.])ilencia.l 
t Epilo'ntlCy a- Obs. In 4 epulcntyk, opy- 
lentyk, 6 epilentycke. [a. OF. epUeniiCi a<l. late 
L. epiientuus, epilemticus^ Gr. *imKr)ftirrtKijSf var. 
of imSrinrueos : sec Erii;Ei’Tic.][ « EpiLRrTU’. 

Tkevisa Barth. /U I*. A’, v. lii. (1495* rod Lmialyk 
and cpiil«tii>k innn. 154a ItooROK /hfetoi-jf .\xxii. (187(0 
294 Venson, harc-tlor.shu. .be not good hir F.pileiUyi kc nieti. 

({U.asi-iA 1398 'I’mk-visa Ihvrth. I)e P. A’, vii. x. H30 Tlic 
Kpylciityk, that is hyin that hathe the fallynge eurih \ 

lienee t Bpilentloal, a. • Epii.KiTinAh. i 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 4(^973 .After this machomete fyl 
ufle lie Ihepykiiiycat passyun. j 

t E'pil 6 ny. Obs. rarc ^. [ad. Gr. «iriA//»'ior i 
(/44A0S) (song , of the vintage, f. ini 4 -A 7 ;i'dy wine- | 
v.at] A song in praise of wine ; a drinking song. 

1708 Mottki’x JiaLdais w xlv, 'riicn sti*- . . made him .sing 
an l^ileny, inserted in the Figuic of ihe lluiile. 
tE*pilepEie. Obs. rare~^. [ad. ( jr. cir<.\i^'.^/a.] 
EriLEP.SY. 

} 9 oij. WlllTEMot'SE 7 'o Fthris in Poet. Register qy That I 
hideuu.s choir, Marasmus, Kpilcpsc, and Ficn/y dire ! j 

t Epile'pBian, a. obs. rate \ [f. Ei'II.ephy 

-f -AN.] ^ Kimleitu'. 1 

x 6>7 H. Bi'kfon Baiting Pope's Hull 43 So his cpilepsian ! 
or comitial fit, but a trance, wherein he talked with his 
Angel Gabriel. 

Epilepsy Cc’piR'psl). Path. Also 6 H epi- 
lopsio. See al.so Epii.e.vcy. [a, OF. e/tVepsic, 
ad. L. epilt‘p.na, a. ( jr, f. imXnfifihvtiv 

to lake hold of, f. isri upon -f- Aa/ifSaf'ttr to take.] 

A disease of the nervous system, characterized (in 
its severer forms) by violent paroxysms, in which 
the patient falls to the ground in a stale of im* 
consciousne-.s, with general spasm of the inuseles, 
and foaming at the mouth. The Eng. name i.s 
falling sickness (now little used'. 

xw8 l.YiK /.W(WiX 35 The same., is good for the 
Fmilcpsic, or falling sickruiNse. 1604 Siiak.s. Oth. iv. i. s* 
My Lord U hilne into an Kpilcpsic; This is his second Fit. 
1658 J.R. tr. MouJfeVs T/ient. Ins. myS Hy tliclr smell ihc 
Epilcp-sic tlmtarivdh from the strangling of the Mother, is 
discussed. X757 boKKf-: A'«a'. /// a/. Wks. 11S121 

X. 196 'Fhe epilepsy w.^s by the K.imans , . called Morbus 
S.aoer, 1(^3 Lkvuu /, //inton xxxiv. (t87R)« Mis fcaiures 
worked jike on*s in a fit of epilepsy. 1850 W. Ikvino Ma- 
homed vi, • 1853) J5I Some of his adversaries atiribuied llu iii 
to epilepsy. 

Epileptic (epile'f)tik}, <7. and sb. Also 7 opi- 
loptique, -ticko. Stc also Efii.untic. [a. F. 
cpilepiitjite, ad. E. epilepticus ^ a. Gr. iiriXtiVTiK^'s, 
f. imkafiBautiv (vcc predy).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to epilepsy ; of 
the nature of epilepsy. 

b- MAcnifc Dumhe. Knight in, liut He forestall 
thine Kjnlrptiqus fits. And by my plots breed thy dcstnic* 
Uon. 1651 Iliocs Plnv Disp. 190 F ua The cpitepiirk 
fumes hhall come that way out cf the"jrain. 1794-4 E. 


Darwin /.eon. 1 . 395 It appeati . . that reverie is a dMcase 
of the Epileptic or Cataleptic kind. 1840 Hariiam ingcl. 
Leg.t Pass, in JA/c 11 . Harris A foriiiidahle epileptic 
attack. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 103 Epileptic coma 
can hardly be mistaken ior that of cerebral heinorrh^c. 
1889 F. (.'lark Papers on Snrg.^ He bad two epileptic ms. 
Si. Affected with epilep.sy. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 87 A plague vpon your Epilcpticke 
visage.^ 1655 Jna. Taylor Of Repentance vi. § 7 An 
epilcptick son cloth often come from an cfiilcplick father. 
i68< CoLviL Whigs Supplic.(\is\)'^\ I’ill through his epi- 
leptic mouth 'i'huse lolluwing speeches fierce .'ind loud 
Hurst out. x8o6 Med. JrnL XV. 335 In l<us.sia, Dunmark, 
and Sweden, millions of children become epileptic fioiu the 
breast. 1875 H. Kkhariibon Dis. Mod. Life 44 Jn the 
olden limes . . to be epileptic or insane Wiis, to be possessed 
of an evil spirit. 

B. sb. 1 . An epileptic person. Cf. A. 2. 

1651 Hnniiius /^esdath. 111. xxxiv. 2 11 Epileptiques . . tlicy 
esteemed . . p:Lnionia(|uc.s. 173* Akrutunut Rules 0/ Diet 
(K;. Epilepticks ought to brcatlu: a pure air. 1864 Reader 
No. 94. 485/1 Epileptics and idiots. 

2 . In pi. Medicines given to cure or mitigate 
epilepsy. xyai in Baii.ky ; and in mod. Diets. 
EpilepticalCepikvptik^l),!/. [f. asprec. 4 -.^hC] 

1. •- Ki'iLitmc A. I. 

x6ax Hukton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 11. i. Hendache followes; 
and as Salust Salvianus . . found, cpilepticall, with a multi- 
tude of humours in the bead. 1656 H. Mork Knthus, 'I'ri. 
v\ I’hat be wa.s Melancholy his Epilepticall fits are one 
argument. 17x7 I.ari>nkk (1838.1 1 . 487 It was a sad 
epilcptical disease. 18x9 Hyrok 11. I, A kind of wild 
and horrid glee, Half epilcptical, and half hysterical. 

2 . fig. Sjiasmodic ; inconstant : also, hard to 
hold or retain. 

1646 Sir 'r. Hrowne Pseud. A*/. II. vi. § 3. 99 Did they 
answer their promise which are so commended, in E^iilepti* 
call intentions, wee would abate these mialitics. x 4 ^ K vanck 
Kohle Ord. 9 It is this that makes the state of honour so 
e^eptic.TlI, .so slippery. 

Epileptiform (epile*ptif/?ini), a. [f. Eri- 

LKlTi-c + -rouM.] Resembling opilei)sy. 

x86x Wvnter Soc. Bees 479 ITiese fils were of an epilepti- 
form chnractcr. 1876 Hakiiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) 5.1.1 
Epileptiform convulsions is a constant phenomenon in ani- 
ni.'ils hied to death. 

Epilaptoid (cpile*ptnid\ a. [f. EriLEPT-iC f 
-oiii.] Resembling epilepsy; of the nature of 
epilepsy. 

x866 A. Flint Princ, Med. (t88o> 8a.s Mild att.acks having 
an evident relationship lo ordinary epilepsy, .may br calbid 
epileptoid attacks. 1876 Hariholow Mat, Med. (1879) 392 
Epileptoid .seizures, due to tumor or other coarse org.Tnic 
lesion of the hr.^in. 

Epiloba (e pil<7«b). Bot. [ad. mod.l.. cpilobium, 
f. Gr. ini upon f ho$-us lobe of the ear, in plants the 
capsule or pod, the name referring to the position 
of the corolla.] A plant of the genus Hpilobitim 
;N.O. Onagracc» 0 \ c. g. the lipi labium angitsti- 
foliwn or Willow-herb. Also in mod I.. form 
epUo'bluxii. 

1861 Harni's in Mactn, Mag. June 133 The hush, or ditch- 
guarded epilobiuin. 1864 'I'iioklaii Maine IK iii. 167 A 
spike as big as an cpilobium. 1883 (L Alli-n in Kntav- 
ledge (i July i/i I'hc cpilubes and the St. John's worts arc 
coming out in blossom ag.-iin. 

t EpilogatCf 7'- Obs. rare- *. [f. Fr. tpihg'Ucr 
+ -atk!’.] leans. Tt> speak the epilogue of (a 
play). 

165a Uro'miart ye 7 oel Wks. (»834> Did ..prc.scnt 
himself to epilogate this his almost exteinponuiean coniedie. 

I Epiloga^tion. Obs. In 4 5 opilogocyon, 
-ion. [.t. of. i-pilogaciaftyi. epilogucr '.see prcc.).] 
A Mirriiuiiig up by way of conclusion. 

*474 Caxton Che.^se iv. viii, 'I’hc cpylog.'icion and rc- 
cupytuluciun of this book, xsox Ord. Cfysten Men (VV. 
do W. 1506) It. XV. 121 Here folowoih iho cpylog.icyon or 
shorte repytycyun of this swonde parlyc. a 15x9 Skiilton 
Col. Cloute 52T .Some make epylogacyon Of liyghc prcdcs- 
lynacyon. a 'F. Ki.v Rra,\w. J'ar., Mark (1548) 21 a, 
Ily wave of cpilugacion and gatlicryng of the whole mutter 
into a brief .suinine. 

EpilOgiC (epilp*d.;/ik), a. [f JCi-iloc-tje + -ic.] 
Ft?rlaining to, or rc.sembling, an epilogue. 

So EpilO'glcal a. In mod. Diets. 

fEpilOlfismi Obs. [ad. Gr. f. 

kuyi^iffBat of Iwofobl sense and formation (l) to 
reckon over or in addition, f. Inl over 4 Aoy/fca^ai 
to reckon ; (a) see Epilogize.] 

1 . B. (Calculation, compulation ; concr. number 
reckoned, b. ICxcess in reckoning. 

x6a6 j. GKK(;oKy Notes ^ Obsenr. (1850) Href, 2 But the 
Hdlcinsts or Grajcisls .. added what is supernumerary to 
these P^pilogisincH. - Posthuma De yFris x/t But 

where to begin or end this Kpitogism, is the Vexata 
(Jurestio. Ibid. 171 It cannot Twe but tin'll this Epilogism 
must bee detracted from the Hebrew. 

2 . .Something said hy way of epilogue. 

1671 H. Sturre Reply 47 Had he been such a Proficient 
. . he would never Imve . , concluded a Discourse of tliis 
Nature, with this Epihigism. 

Epilogist (/pi’lodjist). [f. EriLoo-UK 4 -ist.] 
The writer or speaker of an epilogue. 

17x6 M. Davik.s Ath. Brit. iii. Dissert. Drama 4 The 
Prologi.st and Epilogist [in a certain drama]. x8^ Times 
17 Dec. 9 The epilogist (to a play] is sometimeo our political 
remembrancer. x8^ Ckicvnk Job if Solomon 934 A warning 
is given to the dinciple of the Epilogist * to cast away the 
thirst for books *. 


Epilogistic (e pili>d.^i stik), a. [f. prec.4-ic.] 
Of the nature of an epilogue. 

0x790 Warton Afilton's Srn. Poems I'l'.), These lines are 
an epilogislic palinode to the last elegy. 

Epilogue (fpi’lod^.^iz), V. [ad. Gr. imkoyi- 
f. imko'ios Epilogue.] intr. a. To serve 
as an epilogue, b. To write or speak an epi- 
logue. c. trans. lb put an ei)iloguc to. Hence 

Spllofflilng' ppl. a. 

1633 Cockkram, Epilogize^ to make a conclusion, or end. 
C1W3 R. Carim-ntiiK Pragm. Jesuit 65/a Summe up the 
|iR.s that will Epilogize to the Epilogue of this Comedy. 
1834- 43 SoUTiiRV Doc/dr (18491 xl. *■ 9 ^ [Prayers] with which 
the so called Evangelical Clergymen . . think proper some- 
times to prolo|(bc und epilogize their grievous discourses. 
x88x Halks 111 Alhtmeum 24 Dec. 851/2 He [Gower J 
cpilogizes ill these Latin lines. 

trans/. z68z Colvil IVhigs^ Supptie. (»75,t) 120 When 
thumb or liominer of a cluck Gives the epilogiz.ing stioak. 

II Epi'logO. Obs. rare-^. Sp. form of next. 

! 1588 R. P.'KRKK tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 363 It shall 

j .scenic rather an Epilugo, then a new relation. 

! Epilogue ^ epiloge. [a. F. 

i epilogue^ ad. J.. epiiogusy a. (Jr. inikoyos the pero- 
! ration of a speech, f. iiri in addition 4 kvyos speech.] 
1 1 - Phet. The concluding pait or peroration of 
a speech. Obs. 

I UoLWkK Chiron. 48 Commended the use and signi- 

I ficution of this gesture ; but in Epilogue onely. 
j +b. A summary. Obs. 

i 1646 F. Hawkins I'ow///’* Behav. (1663) 24 If any one 
' come, on a stiddain wliil'st thou lalk'.st . . it is seemly to 
I iiiiike a little Epilogue, and brief collection of what thou 
: cl live rest. 

i 2 . The concluding pait of a literary work ; an 
j appendix. 

1564 Brief Exam. « » * ^ ► iiij, Now at length are you 

! come to the E[iiloge (.'is it were) or full conclusion of your 
; worke. 1651 HoniiES J.e-oiath. in. xxxlii. ?€ri A Preface in 
j the beginning, and an Epilogue in the end. 1704 in Phil. 

: Trans, XXV. 1610 To this Hook lie sulijityivs an F.)jilogue, 

I containing some geiieml Corollaries. 1875 Iowktt Plato 
! (ed. 7.) I. 191 The epilogue or cdiiclusion of the Dialogiic 
I has be«--n criticised. 

[ trans/. 1657 (i. Starkry Hehnont's Kind. 230 For an 
; epilogue of hi.s F'c.'ivcr, contracts a (’hronick (li.sca.se. z88a -3 
' .SciiAi f- Eneycl. Re/ig. Knowi. 560 The fifth (L'cnincnii.al 
■ coutmil . . is generally considered a.s a mere epilogue to tlm 
: Council of Chalcedon. 

3 . A .speech or shoit poem addrc.si-erl to the 
I speet.’itors by one of the actoi.s after the conclusion 
i of the play. 

j 1590 SiiAKS. Mids. N. V. i. 362 No Epilogue, 1 pray you ; 

I for your play needs no exemse. x6x6 Hkaum. ^ Fi.. Cast. 

; Country l''.pil., Why there should be an e^iilogue to a play, 

I 1 know no r.'uise. 1719 V’oUNrr Busins Fpil., 'Mie liir.e of 
) rritirs, dull, jiulim'ous togiic's. To mouinful play.sdciiy brisk 
j Epilogues. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1*^82) 11 . viii. 50 
; His epilogue to the T.Trtuffe. Mod. The F.]ulogac to the 
> WestmiiLstcr Pl.Ty appears in the l imes of to-day. 
j trans/. nnd//V. 164$ (Juarlbs .SVV. Reeatil. x. xiii. Folly 
' brings in the Prologue with his tongue, Who.se Epilogue. is 
! Rage and open w'long. (.'1788 Bukkk //■'. Hastings MSl)is. 

I XIV. 204 You have heard as imi«;li of the drama as I could 
j go through. . Mr. Larkins's letter will be the epilogue to it. 

I 4 . atlrib. 

1654 f Jayios Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 220 The Hosle.sse . . 
ran after the Epilogue-speaker. 

Epilogue (t' pilpg), V. [f. prcc. sb.] tram. 
'Jb put an epilogue to. 

z6oa Warnfr Alb. Eng. x. Hx. 261 To epilogue our Tra- 
gcdi«?, now Adoiiiah acts. 1758 Monthly Rev. Cai 'I'he wliole 
being epilogiied with a most delcel.able poi-in. a X83A Lamh 
Einal Mem. viii. 277 Knowl(:.s' play . . epilogued by me. 
x8^ .Sat. Rc7 ’. 21 Dvr. 7«.v'i Mr. Dobson .. prologues and 
epilogues the selection with (.harming verses of his own. 

fEpilogui*e'7pi'R>g-''iz), V. Obs. [f. Efil()Gi:k 
sb. I -l/.n.] a. inlr. To deliver tin epilogue, lo 
speak as one W'ho is delivering an epilogue, 
b. trans. To pul an epilogue lo. Cf. Ei'ILOOI/k. 

1634 Milton Comns qfO The danec.s ended, the Spirit 
epiloguizes. 1651 Hiuc;s New Disp. 115 f 15H Doth epi- 
logui.se and roniessc, tliat, etc. a 2652 Hkomk Ci/y li 'it 
Epil., Now let me Schnla.stikcwisc For ii.s all I'Jpilogiiise. 

2 656 S. Hoi.lano 164 Nodiing appears b)it a thick 

•Stage and a tliin-jriw'd Poet, who thu.s Epiloguizes. 

iransf X7|W Student T. 143 ('I'.), 'I’he laugh of applause, 
with which the charming companion of my new acquaint- 
ance Wi'is epilogiiisiiig his witty raillery. 

Mcnce i* B^lognlser, one who speaks or writes 
an epilogue. 

2748 J. Hoadley Epil. toShtsks. i Hen, IVy Go to, old 
lad, 'tis time that thou art wiser ; 7 'hou art not fram'd f»r 
an epilugui/er. 


t Epilormic, a. Obs.-^ [f. F.pi- 4 (Jr. Xoi/i-(5s 

pestilence 4 -ic.] * Good against the Plague or 

Pestilence ’ (Phillii)S 1678). 

’1‘Epimaoe. Obs. rare (See quot.) 

X54X R. Cori.ANn Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg.y The d)'scasc 
of cpimaco, or apostuincs of the rybbes. 

Epi'macus. Jler. An alleged synonym of 
Opwnicijs, an imaginary beast resembling a griffin. 
2830 in Kouson Brit. Her. (Boss. 2889 in Elvin. 
Epimeral (epimr^*ral\ a. Anat. [f. EriMKit- 
o.N 4 -A b L] Of or pertaining to the epimeron, 

2835 6 T(>iid Cycl. Anat. I. 781/2 A hole pierced in the 
epimeral piece near to its inferior edge. 2877 Uuxlkv 
Anat. Inv. An. vi. 317 The line at which the epimeral is 
reflected into the pleural membrane. 
quasi-rA 185a [Sec Efisternal 9.] 
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it BpiBI9rO]l (epiml»‘r|Tn). Aftai, PI. epimera. 
[f. Or. ini upon + fAifp 6 s thigh.] That part of the 
lateral wall of a somite of a crustacean which 
is situated between the aiticulation of the ap- 
pendage and (lie pleuron. 

'ficiioi^oN Pabeont. 146 The superior arc is com- 
pleted by two lateral pieces .. which are termed the 
^•pirocra' t88o Uuxlcy Cray Fhk iv. 143. 

Spimyth (cpimi])^. [ad. Gr. iirifiv$~iov the 
moral, ncut. of imfivOiosy f. upon + nti$oi fable.] 
The moral of a fable or story. 

(sras-sSoo hAiLKY, EpimylhiutUy the Moral of a Fable.] 
im.S'icr. Rnt, 94 Mar. <64 They [certain fables] f(0 upon 
almost * total abstinenoe'^ principlc-t ns rcf^ards moral and 
epimyth. 1869 /it'd. 13 Feb. The way of putting it is 
MO neat as to require no epimyth. 

Bpiaastic (cpinae-stik), a. BoL [f. Kfinaht-t 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of, or influenced by, 
c|)inasty. 

z88o C. 9 t. F. DAKwm PI. 263, So young that 

their cpinastic growth . . overpowered every other kind of 
movement. i8fa Vi.n'es Sachs' Bot. 857 As long as the 
urgatt grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may lic 
termed, after de Vries, hjKpona.stic ; aftcrwurd.s, when it 
grows most rapidly on (he inner or upper side, «pin.astic. 

Epinasty (e-piiuesli). Bot. [f. Epi- + (^r. paar- 
oy (f I'dtrtrcii' to squeeze closoVi 'Y^.] (See qiiot.) 

C. ft F. Dahwin M,wt'tn. Pl> ^ 'I’he term epina.sty is 
now often used in Germany, and imjdics that the upper 
.surface of an organ grows more quickly than the lowrtr 
surface, and thu-s c.'iu.sc.s it to bend downwards. 188a Vines 
Sacks' Hot. 85.g Geutropism will act in the former in oppo- 
sition to epinasiy. 

Epili 61 iriU (epiniri4*ia1\ a. Anat. [f. Eri- + 
Njbuuai,.] Situated upon .1 neural arch, its a spine 
of a fi.sh’s backbone. Also quasi-.T//. 

1866 [see Ki'Ickntrai.1. 

II SpinglottO- • ifingUtte, dim. of t^pinj;le 
jdn.] *An iron needle with which the cartridge 
of any large piece of ordnance is pierced before il 
is primed * (Stocquclcr\ 

tEpinipial, a. Obs. rare” ‘. [f- as next + 
ElMNlCTAN. 

*774 _W ASTON Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. i. I1840) I.p. xlii. 
noir^ 'I'hcse [spoils won in battle] were carried in triumph, 
while an epinicial sung was chanted. 

Epinician (epini sian), a. Also 9 epinikian. 
[f. EriMcr-ON » -an.] Celebrating vieiory. 

165s IJkni.owks Tkeopk. vi. xlviii, I’hc I^aurcate King .. 
Warbles 'I'liis Fpinioian Canzon to his I.yrc. 1850 (isoTK 
iireece 11. Iv. Vll. 75 noic^ Alkihi.ad^s olitnincd from Euri* 
pido.s the hoiKfur of an epinikian ode, or song of triumph, to 
celebrate this event. 1873 .Symonos Cjk. Poets y i jo The 
Kpinikiari Ode was the most costly and splendid flower in 
the victor’s wreath. 

Eyinicion ^cpini si^Tn). Also 7, 9 epillikion, 
7 (in Lat. form) epinioium. [a. Gr. imptKiov 
song of victory, iicut. of inipiniov adj., f. <irt upon 
-f- ntttj victory.] In Greece, an ode sung in 
honour of a victor in the games; a song of triumph 
generally, 

1613 Day Bays Byat/ (i 6 i^) 106 Th.at Creed . . is called 
Epiniciuiii by Erasinu.s, that i.s a song of Triumph, a 1667 
Jh«. Taylom Serm. <16781 243 An F(>inicion, and Song of 
eternal Triuniph.^ 1698 [R. Fkrcu.SonI I'icnn Peeks. Pref., 
He. .Sung an F.pinikion. .too soon over iiis fancied Achieve- 
ments. 178a WAkroN Ettif. Korwlcy's Poems Og ( T.) A 
triumphal cpinicioii on Hcngisi’s massacre. x8i6 (i. S. 
Faiick Orig, Pajiatt Idol, I. 349 The sublime epinicion of 
Isaiah. 

t Epinyotal, <x. Obs. rare. [f. Gr, imvvKr-io'i 
by night, nightly, f. ini upon i ru/fTos night -r 
-alI.J Nightly. 

x6oo Tournkur Trans/. Met. Dcd., To thee thi.s Epi- 
nyctall register. 

II Epiriyctis iepini kti-s). A/e(/. Obs. [mod.l .., 
a. Gr. imvvKTiSf f. ini pv^ night.] A puslulc, 
or an eruption, which appear.s only .at night. 

*676 R. W1SK.MAN Chirurg. Treat. 1. viii. 44 Epinyclis 
and Termiruhtis; a couple of angry Pustules ulTectiiig the 
Skin in the Arms, Hands, and 'I'highs. 

Epiotio (epiip’tik), a. Anat. [f. Gr. ini upon 
+ oSr, wr-vs car + -ic.] Situated above the ear ; the 
distinctive epithet of one of the three bones whicli 
together form the periotic bone. Also rpiasi-jA. 

1870 Rolcrston Anim. Life 44 'J'he uppermost of these, 
a forked bone, fin the perch] suspends the .arch to the 
squamosal ana eniotic lioncs. 1878 Bki.l Cksenbaners 
Comp. Anat. ^52 The epiotic forni-s a second piece. 
BpipastXO (cpipte'.'>'tik), a. and sb Med. Gr. 
itriwaar-os sprinkled over imirdafftiv, f. iiri upon 
+ na0afiP to sprinkle) +-ic. Cf. F. ^pipastiqne^ 

A. adj. 

i860 Maynk Hxp. Lex.^ Epipastk .Sitk^ a term for vesi- 
catory silk. 

B. sb. A blister or vesicatory. 

1710 T. Fuller /^Artrw. Extemp. 44 By plentiful .. Epi- 
pasticks. .appease the .ingry rage of the .Spirits. 

t Bpipedo metry, Obs,-^ [f. Gr. eiriVeS-os 
(f. ini upon -t- irfW the ground), in 6Vtfw. «« plane, 
supcrHcial + -iifTpia measurement.] Explained in 
Diets, as ' The measurement of figures that stand 
on the same base *. 

Etymologically the word can only mean * measurement of 
plane surfaces though some F r. diets, explain 4 pipidomHrie 
as ' measurement of solids 


1706 in Phillifs. I7as-i8oo in Bailev. 1847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Epiperipheral (e piperi-fcral), a. [f. Ej’I- + 
Pkuipheu-y + -AL b] [Sec quot.) 

1870 H. Spencer Print. Psychol, (ed. 2! 1 . 11. viL 250 Sensa- 
tions. .externally initiated or epi-perii»hcral. 

Spipatalous vCpii.x; talos), a. Bot. [f. En- + 
pKTAb i -oriH.] (Sec tjuots.) 

1845 Linulev Sch. Hot. i. 11858) 15 If [the filaments grow] 
upon the sides of the corolla, they ate epipelalous. 1870 
Bentley Hot. 351 The stamens may bu united sepuralely to 
the corolla, wlicn they are said to l>e cpii>ctaIous. 

Epiphanous (fpi’fanos), a. noncC'ivd. [f. Gr. 
in(ffmv~^s resplendent f -ous : formed with allusion 
to next.] Rtsplendcnt. 

i8s3 Lamb /ilia Scr. 11. xx. (1865^ 373 Twelfth Day. .came 
. ..*111 royal, glittering and epiphnnQU.s. 

Epiphjwy I (fpi fdtii). Beet. Also 4-7 opy- 
phany(e, opiphanie, (4 tho pyffanie = th* epy- 
ITanieV [.a. OF. epiphanie «-■ Pr., It. epifania^ 
ad. late L. epiphania ncut. pi. (but often used .is 
fern, sing.), a. Lite Gr. int»pdvia (ncut. pi. of adj. 
*innpdptos)f f. ini(f*aivtip to manifest, f. ini to -f 
ifxuvciv to show.] 

'Lho festival commemorating the m.inifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles in the persons of the M.igi ; 
oliserved on ]an. fith, the 1 2lh day after ( hi istiiias. 

/(xaio in Wright Lyric P. 06 'I’hc thridde joie of th-it 
leveJy, That men clcjicth the Epyphany. 1389 Eng. did 
45 pe ihreil K.h.'il liciui b‘- soneday aflir b‘ fent of Epiphanie. 
13.. Ibid. 103 V* Minjjiy nest aftcrc the pyfliinye. ^1410 
IjOVE Honavent. Mirr. viii. (cd. Pynson) (' vj. Of the Epy- 
plianyc to saye the open shewynge <jf oure lorde Jhcsiis. 
1^9 Hk. Com. Pr. xix b, 'I'hc lirstc .S«»mlay aUcr the Eni- 
pTiaiiye. i66x Usshek Pimter Princes 11. (1683) 225 Inc 
sixth day of J.-imiary, which we call the FCpiiihany. 1782 
Pkik.stlky Corntpt. Chr. 11 . viii. 133 I'lie F.jiipiiuny .. is 
observed in the East. 

attrih. c 14M Life St. Cuthb. (Castle IIow.Tid M.S.) 1747 
Epiphany day. 1876 Grant Hurgh Sch. Scott. 


pan conic Jk; Epiphany day. x8^ Grant Hurgh Sch. Scoti 
fi. V. 183 'I hc morning afler Epiphany day. 1884 A. J. 
Butler Coptic Churches Egypt J. i. cy 'I'hc huge Epipliany 
tank . . forms a regular part of a Coptii: chuiiii. 
b. transf. 

1647 Cka.suaw Poems 166 M.ay the great time in you still 
greater be, While all the year ix your Epiph.iny. 

Epiphany^ (fjirfani). [ad. Gr. imqiavfm nuini- 
festation, striking appearance, esp. an a|)praiance 
of a divinity (in N. T. applied to the .idvent or 
‘appearing’ of Christ', f. manifest, con- 

spicuous, related to im<p.nv(iv : sec prcc.] 

1 , A manifestation or .ipj>earance of some divine 
or supei human being. 

n 1667 J i;r. Taylor .Serm. III. ix. (R.\ Him . .they ]x:held 
ir.Tnsligured, anti in a glorious epiidiariy on the mount. 
1677 Gale Crt. (ieniiks 11 . ni. 193 'J he Grecians in com- 
meniorntion of these epiphanies or apparitions of their gods 
instituted certain Fcstival-d.iyes. t8a6 K. Ikvino 
IL VI. i;*i The .second coming of Christ ; the glorioiLs Epi- 
ph.vny of G»xl our Saviour. 1847 Ghotf. Crecce ii. xxx. 
11349) IV’. 141 Probably all sincerely believed in the epi- 
phany of the goftdes.s. 1870 F. Hail in Wilson’s tr. 
I'iskhu-purdha v. 3 The first definition of H.iy.7griva 
make.s luiii an epiphany of Vishnu. 1879 Farkak St, Paul 
L 164 Transported beyond all thougtit of peril by that 
divine epipliany, he [Stephen] exclaimed, etc. 

2 . transf. and 

1840-1 Dk Quiscev Style Jt 'ks. XI. 257 There luifl been 
two inanifestations or bright epiphanies of the tircr.ian 
intellect. x88x Bi.ArKiF l.ny Serm. v. iS6 riie st.Htesiiia)i 
has yol to m.akc his epiphany who, etc. 

Epiphar3rilgeal (c pifarrnd.V'al). rt. [f Gr. 
ini wpon i ipdpvy^, <pdpvyy~ns + Situated 
above the pharynx. 

x87X 1 1 1.' X ley . 4 /rri/. I’ert. iii. 57 Theuppermost articulations 
[of the branchial arches], .form the epipharyngeal bonc.s. 

Epiplienoiuenon (e-pif/np’m/n^ln). Biit/i. IM. 
epiphenomona, [f. Kpi- + Piienomknon.] Some- 
thing that appear.s in addition ; a secondary symp- 
tom. Also transf. 

1706 in Phii.i.ii’.s. 1731 x8ao in Bailey. 1874 Van Burkn 
Bis. Gcnit, Org. 93 Stricture is only an epiphcnomcnon, 
and not the di.sease itself. 1876 Bkisiowf: Theory Pract. 
Med. (cd. 2) 105 Fever is always second.ary to .some spi*t:ific 
or other di.s<>.a.sc of which it is a mere epiphenomcnon or 
symptom. x88a Nature XXVT. 64oTrombes .and tornadoes 
are short epiphenomcna of cyclones. 

II EpiphouemaCc^pib^n/'-ina). \\ ,.epiphbnema. 
a. Gr. tnapbvijfjta, f. imifHvvifiv lo call to, f. ini 
upon + ^uviuv to speak out, f. voice.] 

1 . Bhet. An excUmatory sentence or striking 
reflection, which sums up or concludes a discourse 
or a passage in the discourse. 

1379 Spensers Sheph. Cal. M.*!/ 304 Such 

end^ IS an Epiphoneino, or nathcr the moral of tfie whole 
tale, xfiaa Peacham Compi.Cenft. 80 What excellent Alle- 
gories, .what Epiphunenia’K. 1859 Ham.moni> <ht Ps. < xlv. 

17 anuflt.^ Witness that .solemn Epiphonem.'i, His iiieu'.y 
cndurcih for ever. 1717 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 115 'Lhe 
epiphoncma or cxcl.'im.ation [may be learned I fie(|nenily 
from the bear-garden. 1870 tr. Lange's Comm. Song of. Sol. 
iii. 5 7 ’he epiphonema to the daughters of Jerus.alcm has 
a Hiiliordinatc significance os a refraiiu 
b. transf, 

1864 Evblvn Syhta ftjj 6 ) 649 Tliusc who may take these 
wonders for a florid Kpiphoneina only of this work. j 

2 . (See quots.) 

x6s4 L’Esirangb Chas. / (i655>99 Tlie House gave their : 


BPXPHTTAL. 

Epiphonema and applause at every close and period. x6s7 
J. SMjTii Afyst. Khet. 143 Epiphonema . . Acclamation, or a 
shouting of the voyco. X678 96 in JMiillifs. 

Hcmicc S-'plpho'iieiiia'tloal a., oi the nature of 
nn epiphoncma. B plpho^Miiia'tleftllar in 
the inanntT of an epiphonema. 

<f 16x7 Baynb Biocesan's Trial (r6ax) 3 Christ in his 
I^iiphonciiiaticall conclusion . . doth siieake of the same. 
X644 Jk.ssoi> Angel of Kph. 12 The Epiphoiicniaticall sen- 
tence which is added at the end of each Epistle, x8o3 T. 
Hutton in llieron's Bef I. 181 Taking the word 

l.acob noiiiinativcly, vo< aiivcly, or epiphoncmatically. 

t Erpiphone'nie. Obs. Also 6 opyphoneme. 
7 epiphonemy. Anglicized form of prec. 

1389 Pin iENiiAM Eny. Poeaie ii. xi. (Arb.i 125 The wise 
man. .in th’cndc crj'cd out with this Epy pin inenic, I'anitas 
vanitaiunt ei tfntnia ranittis. 1394 J. K ino t hi ’Jonah f i8i8) 
305 The IsLst thing I pr/>posed is ino .scuicnco or Kpipho* 
nciiic, concluding the ciuirlu.sion. X836 J. Coi.k. in .-{nn. Bu- 
brensia (1877) .'55 1 whom Fame sounds .in Epiphonemy. 
1837 Heywooo Bialogues ii. 123 ’Tis u short song, and hath 
a.H .short a I heme, Ann yet it Iknu's a long Kpiphoncme. 

> il Epiphora (eju lora). [L. epiphora, a. Gr. ^iri- 
epopn, a bringing to or upon, f. innpipfiv, f. ini upon 
+ (pip€iv to bring.] 

1 . A sudden afllux of humonns ; ‘ a super- 

abundant flow of tears, or of nii nqiu-ous or serous 
humour from the eyes ’ {.Syd. Sor. 

1857 Phys. Biel., Epiphora, invnltint.-iry weeping. 1711- 
x8oo in Baii.fv. 1875 H. Wai.ion Bis. Eye 144 It displaced 
the lower cyr'lid together with the piinctnm, nnd produced 
cpiplioia. 1878 T. Bryant PracL Surg. 1 . ^^48 iraccuin- 
panied by ironblcsonie w.Tteiing of the eye, e])qrliura. 

2 . Ehet. (S<re (jiiots.) 

1678 l*HiLt.ii‘.s Epiphora, Force or Impression, a figure 
in Rheturick, in which one word i.s repeated at the end of 
several Sentences, but differs fruin Kpisirophe, in flint il 
hath rc.spcct c hiefly to the Matter. i7ax 1800 Bailey. 

3 . logic. The conclusion of syllogism or con- 
sctiucnt of .m hypothesis. 

X7»x in Bailey ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

EpiphragBI (e‘pirra.'m :. [ad. mod. L. r//- 
phragma, Gr. initjipaypa lid, f. intcppdaativ, f. ini 
upon + ippiuitTtiv to fence.] 

1 . /oot. The secretion with which a snnil closes 
the ajH-rturc of its shell during hybernation. 

1854 Woodwahii Mol/usia 11. 162 The epiphra|rm Ls a layer 
of h.’iidciK'd luncns, sometimes strengthened with carbonate 
of lime: il is always minutely perforated opjiosile the re- 
spiratory urilice. 

2 . Bot. A membrane closing the mouth of the 
spore-case in uin-mosscs and fungi. 

[1830 Limolky^ Hat. Sj^st. Hot. 3/3 The niemhr.Tne, or 
epijihragma, which occ.Tsionally cdoscs up the orifice of the 
theca 1 188a Vines .S’fTr//»’ Hot, 341 As the. Fungus matures, 
the upper )i:ir( of the peridium becuines stretebui and flat, 
forming the Kpiphragm. 

t Epiphyllospe'nuoas, a. Bot. Obs, [f. 
Kpi- + Gr. ^inAAo p leaf + onipp^a Kced + -0TJ8.] 

I laving the seeds on the back of the leaves. CT. 

DtmSlKKUOCH. 

1704 Haicrls /rx. Tec/in., Epip(hlylIospcrmoiis Plants. 
1706 ill Philld'.s. 1760 J. Lee Hot. (1776) 150 (Jod.* 
Such plants as are doisiferuUK . . have liecn called nUo epi- 
[ihyllospcrinuUH. i8a8 in Wk.iister ; and in mod. Diets. 

Spiphyllous (cpiftdos), a. Bot. [f. Kpi- t 
Gr. ipvAA-ov leaf + -or M.] That grows up<»n a 
leaf; predio.ated a. of parasitical fungi; b. of 
stamens inserted upon the perianth ; c. ol flowers 
gi owing on the surface ol' a leaf. 

1835 Linulf.y lift rod. Hot. rt8.t8r 11 . 3S0 Epiphylluus ; 
inserted upon ihi: leaf. 1871 Oliver Elem. Hot. i. v. 51 
There are [in Dafludil] six staimuis, inserted upon the 
perianth (epljiliy lions ». 1874 M. Cooke J'ungi x tZ TJic cpi- 
phyllous Coniomycctes. 

Bpiphysary (fpi-fisaii), a. Anat. [f. Ept- 

PHY.S-LS f -ART-r] « KPIPIlYNI.Ab. 

x88x Bumstead I ’ch. /Vr. (1871.;) 68i> .Such prodiiction.s are 
ofifMi, fur a liirii' at least, inov.-ildc upon the bone beneath, 
and arc then c.allcd cpiphysary nxostirtcs. 

Epipliysiftl (epili zial', a, Anat. [f. Kpi- 
PHYsr-» + -AlJ.J Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an crpiplivsi'T. 

1654 Owen Skel. Teeth 227 These surfaces .. 

are developed rin seprti.ite cpipliy-^i.il plaies, which (Nialescc 
in the course of growth with iln- test of the centrum. 

II Epiphysis (epi fi.'^is). Anat. PL opiphyHefl. 
Also 7 opiphiHO, yao. [a. (ir. initpvais, f. ini 
upon f </jofos growth. C'l. 1'. cpiphyse\ also used 
in Knglish in 171!'. and iSth c,] 

1 . At) extremity or other poition of a long bone 
which has originated in a centre of ossification 
distinct fiom the rest. Gpposed to AroPHYHJS. 

1634 T. joiiNsoN Parey's Chirurg. vi. xxvi. 1 1678) 147 The 
w.'uid hntn two Epiphyses, or Appcniliccs, the one at the 
upper c*nd, the other at the lower. ]688 Moui.f.n in Phil. 
Trans. XVll. 714 The Cartilage had generally an Epiphine 



2 . nbstr. T he proce.ss of developing such a 

growth. 

x88a Sir H. Hollanij Ess., Hunt. Longevity xo8 This 
periixJ of Epiphysis or completion of bony union 

Epiphytal (epif^ii tal), a. Bot. [f. prec. + -alK] 
Having the distinctive property of an epiphyte. 

bl-3 



epiphytb. 
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EPISOOPALZAir. 


1854 Mooki-:m Himal. Jrnh. 1 . i. 24 Additional epiphytal 
Dri ludaccvnis plants. 187a (.>i.i\'KK Ki^m, Hot. it. a66 Manv 
t>('the tropiaii spcrics [of Urciiids] are called ‘air-plfuiis , 
troin their Urin;; epiphytal. 

Spi^liytO vO’piloii;. [f. Gr. Wi upon + fpvr&v 

1. Bot, A plant which grows on another plant ; 
u'iually lestricted lo those which derive only sup- 
port (and not nutrition) from the plants on which 
liny grow. 

x86i Miss Pkatt HVinivr. PI. III. 385 Mosses, lichens .. 
arc termed false paiosiies or epiphytes. z87a Cut.’cs Hinis 
.V. ll\ 181 J'he true epiphytes, like the mistletoe, drawitiji' 
^.^p directly from the other plants upon which they fix. 
i8y9 CassrlFs 'JWhn. Educ. 1 . 91/2 'l'h« Vanilla is au 
t-.piphyte, or air-plant. 

1878 M. & F. Coi.i.iNS ym. Comedy II. vlii. 91 She, 
.-t rrajj^ile. epiphyte, unabic to exist alone, fell into the hands 
•jt an adroit un.scrupulons villain. 

2. /’ 1 // 1 , A vcgclable parasite on the surhice o.'" 
an animal body. 

1847 ^ I'onn Cjv/. Auat, IV. 144 z Clruby detected epi< 
j>liytc.s in sycosis. 

SpiphytiC (eiiifi tik), a, [f. as prcc. +-ic.] 

1. Jiot. - KlMlMlYT.M.. 

1830 T.inoi.ky A il/. Syst. Pot. 264 Of the epiphytic class, 
one o!ily i.s found so fiir north as South Caiolina. 1874 
(.’oi.'K.s liirJs y. ll\ 107 'I’hc nest was hung in ;i luinch v»f 
the Ar«:cuthol>iuni O.xyccdri, an abundant epiphytic plant. 
1879 Wai-cack a ustm/iuiii xi. ^*22 P'piphylic orchids. 

2. /Utk. Of disease : Caused by epiphytes or 
^’egetable parasites. 

1869 F). A. I*,\KKiis /'nu t. /lyQif:ne etl. 3) 63 Scabic.s, and 
the epiphytic alfeciiuiis especially. 

Epiphytical (cpirnikal a. Bo/, [f. as pree. 
+ -AL.J *= pnc. 

1861 .Ai/ton runt 39 June 8^3 .An epiphytical jilaiU . . the 
leaves of which. . wciv. filled with pure water. 1880 IVali. 
Ju>r;/e Li/c hid. i. f 1 1 he natives apply the term bo-nda, 
meaning slave, (u all parasitical and epiphytical jtlants. 

Epiphytically (opili-likali^, adv. Bot. [f. 
prec. + -liY-.] In the manner of an epiphyte. 

1854 Ib.wiKK.H //itntxl. Jm/n. I. i. 22 On which a species 
of grass grew e|ii|jhvlit,ally. 1875 (.Jkifkitii Ik Hi..si ui V 
i/brosi. Pitt. s.v. CaiiciHUt^ (.iiowing. .epiphytically on 
other Lichens. 

Epiphytous <'/pi fitas}, a. Bo/, [f. Eimphytk 

+ Krii'MYT.M.. 

z8z6 Kjkmy a .Se. Entomo/. (7843) I. 385 Kegarded by 
some of our first Lulaiii its as au epiphytous fungus, hut 
proved on dissect ion to I'c a true gall. 1861 Haiks Not. 
.t mason ii. ted. 21 29 ’I'hc air-roots of e.pipTiytous planes 
which sit on the stronger hough.s of the trees ahoi'e. 
t EpiplC*Ctio, Oh. rare ■\ [ad. Gr. Iirt- 
nXijKTtKu^ given to rebuking, f. ImvkiffiTffiiu : see 
EiMPLK.’ils.J or the nature of epiplexis. 

i6sa^ IfRoLMi.Mcr ynot'/ Wks. ti8;;4» v:)ii Instruments of 
ehictillori . . aio.-tided oti each .ship ic.spectively with an 
cpt^ciiLk and exegetick modificaiivin. 

II Epiplerosis i e pipli-r^i«*sis). [niod.I.at.,^ a. 
Gr. overfilling, f. inmXrjpufiVj f. ini j- 

nXrjpoHV, f. nXrifnj^ full.] (Sec CJUot.) 

1^7 Craig, /\////erosis^ in Pathology, overfilling, ex- 
leiixive diste.n.sion, as of the veins or arteries with blood. 
EpiplCUPal c pilduo rai l, rt. /Ina/. [f. Gr. fwi- 
wAtvp-ny (I. ini upon Lir.v^upd rib. side) •+■ -Al^^,] 
Situated upon a rib. Also qn.'isi-.vA 
z8(6 Owns A nnt, yertohr. 1. 43 'I'hcsc ‘ scleral ’ spines 
are termed . , ‘ ejiineur.'ds ‘ epicentr.als and ‘ epifjleurals 
according to tlie veritbml element they may adht?rc to. 
1870 Roi.Lf-sTi^N /.iJo'A<y K-ich rib. .has an ejiijikural 
rucess. 1B80 <.h;NTiiF'B /•i.dicsfj 'I'he. al>dominal vcrlebiru 
ave parnpophyses devtdoptai with epiphmral spines. 

JiEpiplexis (epiple-ksis). Bhct. [I,. ,ipip/Pxix, 
Gr. ininXij^iif (. imirX'qaaiiyy f. ini upon +ir\7;(roe4P 
to strike.] iSee quot.) 

Z678 Piii{.[.ii'S, /C/>p/f.t/St A figure in Khelorick wbicli 
by an elegant kind of upbr.aiding. indeavuurs lo convince. 
1731 - xSoo in JUii.KV ; .and in mod. rdets, 

II Epiploce ;epi-plJ.-7‘). A'/w/. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
intnXoKtf plaiting together, f. ininXiuciv, f. ini upon 
+ irXi/eiiy to plait, twine.] * A figure of rhetoric, 
by which one .aggravation, or striking circumstance, 
U added in due gradation to another’. (J.) 

1678 Z706 in rniLur's. Z78X-Z800 in Bailev. x8a8 in 
WKBhTEu ; and in mod. i.>icts. 

Epiplocele ^cpiqilr^s/l). Ba//t, Also 8 epiploo- 
cele. [ad. (ir. IninXoKT^Xr), f. ivinXoov (see Evi- 
pbooN) + /rr/Aiy rujiturc.] A hernia or rapture in 
which a portion of the omentum is protruded. 

I7ai z8oo H.au.i;y, Kpiptoocelc, 1758 J, S. Le Drans 
OtKiont. Sunr. (1771) JJict., Epip/aie/e. 1849 52 Tonu 
Cyd. .Atuit. IV. An cpiplocclc ., might readily be 

mistaken for an .'iilditi<.>n:d tc<.ciclc. 

Epiploic (epipliJu'ik \ a, Anat. [f. next 1 -a\] 
Of or pertaining 10 the epiploon or omentum. 

Z658 8f Hi.ni;Nr Ci/os 5 ogr. x.v. ydne, Dexler Kpiploick 
vcine, the sf.cond braiicli of the spkvn veine. X731-6 in 
H.MI.KY. 1830 i<. Kno.x Pt'darifs Auat. 98 Kxaniple.s of 
ilmse pi-ijIf)ng;ui.>nR are seen in the ommitum and qiiploic 
a^cnd.igc.s. 

Epiploon (epi pl^ijHi). Also 6 opiplcon. 
[mod.L., a. Gr, ininX^nv, f. imirXifin to sail or 
tloai on ; the epiploon floating as it were on the 
intestines.] * 

1. 'rile caul or omentum, a fatty membrane cii- 
wfYpping the intestines. 


1541 K. CorLAND Guydon't Quest. Ckirurg.^ What is ' 
Knypleon, and wlitirof U it composed? iHbrj T'tiil. Trans. 
If. 55a The Epiploon, or tlic Double Alcmbranc, which ! 
covers the EiitraU of Aiiiinals, and is fill'd with Fat. Z870 i 
KoLLifSTON Anim. Life 4 The curtaiiidikc oinentiuii or • 
epiploon. 

2. Entom. (Sec quots.) 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Plntomot. IV. 115 What some regard a.H ■ 
a re;d liver, others look upon us an epiploon or c.’iul, /fitd. i 
■ 18381 IV, xUv. 219 Cliieffy the epiploon or fat of the larva. I 
Z834 M' MuKrMiE Cuviers Anim. Kiuy;d. 322 I'hu epiploon 
or corps furaisseux, | 

Epi|U 0 aclie 0 O 6 lc (e:pip1p:skf<7s/ l). Pa/h. [f. ; 
Gr. iirtirAo-oi' (see prec.) + scrotum 4- /riyAv 

riipiure.] A hernia or rupture in which a portion 
of the omentum descends into the scrotum. 

In mod Diets. 

Epipodial (epiptfu-dial', a. [f. Ei'II'odi-itm 4 - 
-ALJ rertaining to or i-estmhling the cpipo- 
diiiin. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Am. viii. 510 'I'hcre .are very 
kir^e epipodial lobes, by the aid nf which some specic-s 
propel themselves like Pleropoils. 1878 IfkLL Cixenbauers 
Cntnp, Auat. 337 'I'he epipodial gill is arranged circularly 
in the PK'iCophoru. 

Epipodlte (epi-p<?d.Yit). Anat. [f. Epipod-ium 
4 - -ITK.] A long, curved appendage to the b.asal 
joint or eoxopodite of the anterior ambulatory 
limbs of some Crustacea. 

t86o N ICIIUI.SUN i7fi'rher prolopoditc l>cars a process 
which serve's to keep the gills .ifKirt, and is terim.'d ihe 
Lpijjodite. Z877 t J CXLKY A ntt.\ inv. Au.xi. 328 Each epi- . 

K ociitc i.s, in fact, expanded at its upper extremity into a 
I'Ckid hilohod nietul>rane. 

Hence iBpiipodi’tic a., resembling an epipodite. 
1877 Huxi.i-y Anat. /nv. An. vi. 364" The hranchio: .. 
resemble not a little the cpi^iodiiic bratichi^ of A-stacus. 

Epipodium (epij^u di/im). Pt. -a. [mod.!.., 
.ad. Gr. imnobiop^ licut. of ininubios, f. int upon 4- 
irovs, srob‘6s foot,] 

1. A 0 OA A mu.scular lobe develo|jed from the 
Lateral and upper surfaces of the foot of some 
molluscs. 

1877 riuxi.RV Anat. tnv. An. viii. 503 Near its cxtrenijiy 
arc two lateral fleshy lolx's which perhaps conespond with 
the cpipodia of other Mollusks. 

2. ?*ot. A lorin of disc consisting of glands upon : 
the stipe of an ovary. Also the stalk of the disc I 
itself. 1866 in Treas. Pot. j 

Epipolic (cpip|?'lik), a. [f. Gr. Itn- I 

noX-ij surface + -1C.] a. Of or ])ertaining to Ihc | 
surface; taking place on the surface, b. Of or j 
jicrtaining to cpipolisni. EpipolU dispizrsion'. Her- | 
schcl's Icrin for the dispersion of light on the i 
surface of a body ; hLUouj!:.s(:ExcK. ! 

. 1845 IfERSCHEr. in /'hit, Trans. C'XXXV. >47 This sitigu- * 
tar mode of dispersion which .. I .shall venture to c.ill epi- ! 
polic, from vmiroA^, ,% surface. x8^ NV. Gkovk Contrib. Ac. 
ill Corr. i'/tys. P'orces 349 Epipolic actions will . . assume a ' 
much more important pKice in physics. rz865 J. Wvt.nK : 
ill Circ, .y<*. I. 54/1 Epipolic Dispersion. We have. .nolice«l 
the epiiiolic ajijiearance whil.st pouring .semi-cnngcaled oil 
from a glass bottle. 

Epipolism (/’pi-pr)‘li7.’m\ P/mu's. [f. ICpipol- : 
1C - 18 M.] Epipolic dispersion ; h'bFOHK.st^KNCE. i 
EpipolisO (/^|ji pf 5 loiz), ZK Physics, [f. l'’.PTPoi,- 
lc + -i/,K.] trans. To clbinge into the epipolic 
condition ; to cause to exhibit the phcuoincna 
of lluorescence. 

Hence £pi‘poliKod ppl. a., Kpi'polizing. 

x^S HKHseiiKi. ill i'/iii Trans. CXXXV. 148 An epi- 

{ )oIi/fd beam of li^ht inivaoing thereby a bc.'im whicli h.'is ! 
leun transmitted iliroiigli a qiiiniferous .solution and under- j 
pone its dispersing aciiori) is, etc. Ibid, 153 An epijiolizing 
Mirfarc. c *865 j. Wvr.OK ill Circ. .St. I. 54/1 The passage j 
of the cpipolised rays is completely .stopped. j 

Epipterona l/pi'ptt•I.Ys^, Bot, [f. Gr. ini j 
upon 4- iTTfptty wing 4 -ous.] f.)f seeds ; Hearing 
\ving.s at the summit. zB66 in Treus. Bot. ! 

Epirhiaons (epirarza.s', a. Bot. [f. Gr. ivi 
iijion 4- /J;C-a root 4- -oD-s.] Ciruwing on a root." 
x866 in Treas. Bot. 

tEpi*rot« Oh. rare [ad. Gr. fivupwrrjs, f. 
iintipoi mainland, inland of a country as opposed 
to the coast.] One who dwells inland. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit, 11. i, The Greek and the 
barbarian, the epirot and the maritime. 

Epiaclen^ (cpisklD-ral), a. Anat. [f. Err- 4- 
Gr. ouX-qp-h hard t -Ab.] Belonging to, or placed ; 
upon, the sclerotic or hard outer coat of the eye. j 

1881 IluM-STKAiJ yen. P/s. (1879) 703 Some of the infiltra- | 
tionn. .which have been described a.s belonging lo the eon- j 
jnnetiva proper, have had their origin in llie ev»iscler;d 1 
tissue. Z879 P. Smith Glaucoma 22 Engorgement of epi- j 
Kclcral ves-scls. | 

Epiaoleritia (eipiskliorai tis). Path. [f. as 
prcc. + -ITI 8 .] An infl.ammation of tiie connective 
tissue covering the sclerotic coal of the eye. 

i86z Bumstead V'en. Pis. 11879) 7 ^^ Kpi!iclcriti.H begins 
commonly as a small hyperatmic spot, usually about a line 
from the margin of the cornea. x8^ T. Bryant Pract. 
Snrg. 1 . 330 Kpiscleriti.s is a si^mcwhat rare disease. 

Episcopable (/pi'sk^pab’!), a. [f. L. epi- 
scop' us bishop + -able.] Qualified for appointment 
as a bishop. 


1676 Marvrli. Gen. Councils Wks. X875 IV. 130 The 
deacons, .would prick on to render themsulve*! Cjipable iirni 
episcopable, upon the first vacancy. z68o Huubes Cok- 
stderatiOHS 43 The rest of the Clergy, BLliups and Epi- 
scopahle men. Pa/t Afa/t G. 31 May 12/1 The Primv. 

Minister has taken four years to discover that epibcopuhle 
men exist outside his own ccclc.siastical parly. 

Episoops^ (/piskJpasi). [i. laic L. tpiscO' 
pdtns the olTice or dignity of a bishop. See Ei’i- 
BCOi'AL and -acy.] 

1 1. Oversight ; ecclesiastical authority. Oh. 

1659 Gaodkn Tears Ch. Eng. 23 First tiuec, afterward 
five Patriarchs had the general Epi.scopacy . . over all the 
C'liristi.'in World. 

2 . Government of the cl 1 inch hy bishops ; the 
system of cliurch goverhment which comprises 
three di.stinct orders, bisliops, presbyters or priests, 
and deacerLS. 

1647 ('i3iKKNix>N Ilisi. Reh. I. (1843' 35/a There was little 
more th.in the name t)f episcopacy pieset ved in that church 
1691 Ath. Oxon. 1 . 248 He w.’is never a cordial friend 

to Episcopacy, hut rather a patron of the Non conformists. 
X790 Burke Er. Rev. fio Is the house of lords to be voted 
useless? Is e{>is«x>|Facy to be alxilished ? x86o FoM.sri'a( 
Gr. Remonstr. 87 In the year 1570. the institution of epi- 
scop.'icy ill the l’ri.)te.stant church ams openly Hs«ailcd by llm 
Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity at Cambridge. 

ii. 'riic po.Tiitiuu or office of bishop, rare. 

1685 A. Lovki.i. tr. .'simon's Crit. Hist. Re/ig. 23 Tbc)- 
observe not exactly the Age that is rcqniied for Priestlmod 
and Episco] •acy. 1869 T •KCKV Europ. Mor. ^ed. 2) 80 Priests 
wJio attained the epist oi -acy, 

4. The period dutiiig which a bishop holds his 
olfice ; =- EriscopATK. Now rare. 

z 66 o Ji:K.'rAV),oM /yitd. Dubit. 11. iii. #71 By their differing 
presidencies or eniscopiicic-s. z 8 z 6 C. SiiAkc Hist, l/artlc- 
/(W 20 During die epi.scopacy of Bishop Poor. 1844 LlS- 
i.AKD l/ist. Anglo-Sa X. Cli. (185S II. xi. 171 Aldhclni dietl 
. .in the fifth year of his episcopacy. 

6 . (oncr. The hotly of Lishojis in the aggrtg.ato. 

7757 Bohkk Abrrdgm. /'dig. Hist. Wks. X. 38 Long mtiy 
we enjoy our Church under a li-arncd and edifs-ing cpisco 
nary. Mandt. ICxnm. 10 Jan. 5/2 A u.surping priest 

iii)i>d and mi aggrciislvc episco;a( >. 1889 .Standard 14 

Sept. 5/3 'I’he Episcopacy arc still active in tiicprt'liinin.'u ics 
of the Electoral campaign. 

Episcopal (/pi'skJpriH, a. and sh. [a. Er. cpi^ 
scopaly ad. late 1j. tpisapatis, f. episcopits Bl^iior.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop or bishops. 

1485. /<Y 1 Jlcn. yj/f c. 4 Arcldiisliops ami Bishop.s, ami 
other Ordinaries, having l^pi^col^al jniLdii lion. 1675 
Ont.HY Brit. 4 A City . . Dignified with un Tqiiscopal .See. 
1785 Ht.ACK.sroNK Conun. 1. ir. file UMi.'d mode of 

elevating lo the t;pisc.oj>al chair. 1877 W. J0N1..S Piny er- 
ring 210 'i'he episcopal nitg . . was considered a symbol of 
.sacerdotal authorit y. 

2. Pertaining to, or of tho nature of, rpiscojincy. 
f F ormerly also of persons : A«lvocating or sup- 
pi I) ling opi.-cop.icy. 

x65x Bax i lr InJ. Bnpt. 145 I’lie Episcopall Party arc far 
iTioio confirmed in their way by ii. n 1674 Cl arknuon 
Hist. Rcb. rx. 118431 5va -i/l ho. inainten;uice and support cl 
the episi;opal goverinm ia in England. 1692 Luukkll BrirJ 
Rd. (1S57) 11 . 379 By removing diverse of the kirk party 
and putting in episcopall meti. 1704 Nr.i .son t'cst. Of basts 
(1739) s 40 I’he Cliristiati Cliurch . . gives full Tesliiiioiiy in 
bclialf (»f Eiuscopal Guvenimeiil, 

{3. Of a church: Consiauted on the principle of 
ciiiscopacy. (Jften spec, (w'illi iiiilial capital) of 
the Anglican Church, of which in Scotland and 
the United Slates it is the ordinary designation ; 
also with prefixed adj. in the namc.s ot certain 
other religious bodies, a.s Jilethodi.st Plpiscopal. 
Reformed Episcopal. Hence of buildings used for 
worship, clergy, lonns oi strvicc, etc.; Belonging 
to such a cliurch. 

In U.S. sometimes of person-s e=F.piRC('HAMAN a i. 

1752 Hi ME Aw. ^ Treat. 11777) 1 . (xj 'Hie established 
clergy were cpiscupid. z8o6 Gazetteer .Stot/. 277 The 
episcopal cliapel. n 1831 A. Knox Ri'tn. (1844) I. 59 'I hc 
di-strc.ss of the English Episcopal Church during the ll-sui- 
nation. Z844 S. WiLiiicKiDRCK Hist. J 'rot. Episc. Ch. A nu r. 
(1846} 437 It would he difficult to find, in the whule E^pi.si.oj'iil 
communiun throughout America, one .sp*'i:imeti, etc. 

+ B. sh. An adherent of episcopacy; one be 
longing to the Episcojial church; JuMsio- 
j*au.\n. 

1708 Swift Sacrant. Test. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 737 The ilis- 
.sciuuig episcopals. 17x6 M. Jl.wiES .‘l/h. /Hit. II. 3i«^ 
Twenty Episcopals perchance to one Kitker of the Calvin- 
i.sti(;.al Order. xtia^B/aehw. Mag. XIV. 181 Good cj^iscopal 
a.s I am, you Ii.tvu sickened me. 

Episcopalian (/pi:.skt7p4'i‘lian), a. and sb. [f. 
late L. episcopdli-s (see prec.) + -A2f.] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to an episcopal church, esp. (usu- 
ally with initial capital) to the Anglican Church. 

x'l^ in Chauncy J.ett. 66 'Hic numbers and Ri7!e of episco- 
palitin cliui'chcs. 1796 Morse ’ A mer. Geog. 1 . 454 The 
Episcopalian diurchex are respectable. 1840 Sir J. Stethen 
Red. Biog. ^7850) II. 405 A long line of episcopal and epi- 
Rcopnlian successors. 1844 S. Wilberfouce Hist. Prof. 
Ep/sc. Ch. A mer. ( 1846) 440 In New York, where the Epi.sco- 
nalian body is fxi.Hscssed of euduwment.s, free Lhurches havi: 
been openra for the poor. 

2 . Of an episcopal character, fare. 

x8n Btackw. Mag. XI. A31 A wig, the episcopalian di- 
mensions of which were reduced to suit it the teller lo the 
climate, stec T. L. Peacock Maid Marian ix, The dc- 
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partiiM of king Kichard from England was succeeded by 
the epi$(»pBlian regency of the BiahopKof Ely and Durham. 

B. sb, a. An adherent of episcopacy, b. 
One who belongs to an cpiscoual church ; esjt. 
a member of the Anglican Church. 

1738 Neal J/ist. Purtt. IV. 77 ‘I'he Kpiscopalians were at 
this time excepted from a legal toleration. Sfckkk 

AtiJtw. Mayhiw'si Obsenu (R.), We .ire considered as. .pro. 
fessed episco|Milians. x 9 a 4 CoLKMitM^E A ids Reft. (18481 J . 7 I 
The diffutsion of light and knowledge through this kingdom 
. .by Epificopaliiins and Puritans, from Edward VI. to the 
Restoration, was ns wonderful as. it is praiseworthy. 1815 
J .ii. CocKBOKN A fern, jo-i Our eplscopalian.s used to let 50 
few that, etc. Wii.ntHFOKCK J/ist. Prot. lipisc. 

Ck, Awer. (1846) 98 They would not hear of granting to 
Episcniialians the most ordinary toleration. 

lienee BpisoopaiUanlsm, the principles distinc- 
tive of an Episcopalian. Bplaoopallaniaa v.j 
to make (a person; an Episcopalian. Bpisoo- 
pft'liaiiltad ppL a, 

1846 EiUeiio Rev. Feb. 933 Is not cpiscopalianlsm itself 
brought into question? x^Whk;ht Hist, CarUat. xxi. 
<\^S) 360 'I’he I’uriians .. looked upon Kpiscopali.tni.sin as 
dinering In little from |Kjper>'. 1886 Pall MallC. 30 Mar. 
it/i The Presbyterian icligioii .. would have suited the 
people .. nnich nettcr than our Episcopalianism. 1837 J. 

I. ANO Nnv S, Wales U. 958 The Epi.scopalianixed Scots 
Presbyterhin. 

]5]^800palip]ll (fpi sk^pali:/m). [f. KriscorAL 
+ -isv.] Tliat theory of church polity which phices 
the supreme authority in the han(l.s of an epi.scoi)al 
or pastoral order ; if this authority is in practice 
exercised by any recognized head of the church it 
is only as the delegate of this order as a whole, 
and with their consent. Hehl in the Church of 
Rome by the Callicans (but dogmatically ixjected j 
by tlic Vatican Couiicir, .and in various Reformed i 
churches. Distinguished from Urrilorialism^ and 
ColiLEGlALlSM, q.V. 

EpisOOVality (/’in:sk<ypa:'liti). [f. KiM.seopAii 
+ -ITY.] in vaiioiis nonci iises: fa. That which 
constitutes episcopacy. +b. The office or dignity 
of a bishop, c. The quality appropriate to a 
bishop ; a bishop-like bearing. 

c 1618 K. WwMiri Hypercr it kii ii. § 3 Enemies of Eccle- 
si.'Lsticid I'ipiscuiial ity. 1836 pHVNNK Ufthish. Tint. 158 
'J'liosc Lordly Puuiliiciuns . . will needs claime all their 
Kpiscop.'dities by a divine right. 1647 i (5 AUio Quaeres to 
Prnclatcs Dcd. a These Quaeres will proove fatall to your 
Poncdoines, KpisLupalilies, e.u\ 1885 ( Ixkniiam Sind. Kth, 

.y Ueli^. 16 There is a sort of epi.soo])alif y about them— if 
one may he permitted to coin the word. 

Episoopaliza tfpi sktl^pftlaiz), v, ran. [f. as 
l>rec. 4 -IZH.] trans. 'I'o .attribute an episcopal 
position to (a person) ; to speak of as a bishop. 

1813 A't7t> Alonthly Atng, VIII. 94.S To cpi.scormlizc Saint 
T..i/.anis is {]uite as anathronisin.'itioal a sin as dapping the 
tiara the uncoiisduus head of Saint Peter. 
EpiSCOpally (/^(;»i'skApali;, adv. [f. as prec. 4 
In an episco[>al manner; a. In the rank 
of a bishop; .as .a Id.diop is or does, b. With 
reference lo ordination : lly the hands of a bi.sho]>. 

C. On the basis of episcopal government. 

xfJboAnsw.StilliiigJlcit'sSerm, 27 A Minister . .ordained 
(and so Kpiso.yially or Cla.ssic-.illy approved in his al»iliii«s 
for that funotiou . xjoa Loud. Ca&. No. 3853, '1 A l‘'ti;ii«.h 
Minister, who is Episcopally Ordained. X78a Bukkic Corr. 
(1844) 11 . 464 'I'o eoridude episcopally, J heartily pray OchI 
Almighty to prosper your ndimnistration. 1785 (.’o\vi*i-.h 
Tiroc, 365 The father who designs his bahe a priest, Dreams 
himejiiscopally MH-h at least. 1804 Ann. Rev. 11 . yofi .Some 
displeasure arose that Wesley should net thus cinsvopally. 
x86a Pa/l Mali G. 8 0 « t. a An e|iiseopally ordained prle.st. 
x88a-'3 ^ 1 * Hoi'Kinh in SdiatT Rclig. KneytU, III. 235,^ j i 

Pre.serilied formi of prayer bcciunc cn.aiactei'istic of cpis(x>- 
pally c<im.tituicd dmtdtes. 

t Epi'SCOpftllt. Obs, [ad. mctl.L. cpiscopmP 
eniy pr. p]de. of epheopdre to hold a bish(.»pric, 
f. €piseopusi\ One wlio hoUls a bishopric ; a 
bishop. 

1641 Mu.ton Prel. Episc. (1851) 90 Their usurping ami 
over piovcndcr’d Episcop.ant.s. 

t Episoopa'rian, a. and sh. Obs. [f. L. tpi- 
scop-tis bishop 4 -druus (see -akv) 4 -an.J 

A. adj. - h>iscorAii A. 2. 

X69X A th. 0 .xon. II. 305 The episcopalian govern- 
ment then lately thrown out of doors. 

B. sb. = Epjhcopalian II. a. 

x&^ Nkkdham Case Comnnu. 89 Prudent 'rolcration of 
opinions in matters of Religion could never be proved yet, 
by any of our Eniscoiiarians and Presbyterians . . ici be re- 
pugmtnt lo the Word. i67x H. .STimini Reply I most 
associated my self with the Episcopnrians. xt^x Woon A th. 
Oxon, II. 316 As for his rading at the F.pi.sr.opariaiis, all 
readers of his books .. may., behold lit|. x7ax-i8oo in 
PiMi.ky; and in mod. Diets. 

Episcopate (/pi'sk^pc^t), sb. [ad, \..epi5copalmf 
f. episcopus bishoj).] , 

1. The office or dignity of a bishop.- 

1841 Heywoou Priest^ 7 *^dg*i i^P. i I'he late firme scitc of 
onr Episcopate. 1744 Arnalu Comm. Itk. Wisdom Dcd. 
(T.), These great qualities al leni^h conducted you so de- 
servedly to the episcopate. 178a Phiestlky Corrupt. Chr. 

II. X asx ['I'heyl endeavoured to make the cpiscofMte . . a 
higher degree. 1833 Crusk Eusebius vi. xxx. 949 Honoured 
with the episcopate m the churches of Pontus. 

2 . An epii$copal see, a bishopric. 

1807 G- Chalmers CaMonia 1 . 111. v. 357 Bede, who gave 
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the history of that episcopate. 1847 Disraeli Tancnd 11. 
v, The Church Tenii»rulitiiiii‘ Bill in 1833 . . supfircsscd ten 
Irish episcopates. x86i StanI-kv East. Ch. vii. (i8|kji 227 
The Epihcopate of Egypt luid but a doubtful existence 
in early times. 

8 . The period during which a bishop holds 
office. 

x868 Frkkman Norm. Conq. (18761 II. ix. 416 In the thinl 
year of his cpi.scopate he was driven <iut. 1883 Mnmh, 
Courier 16 June 4/7 'Fhat w'a.s the 123rd churcli he luul con- 
secrated during the 15 years of his episcopate. 

4. The bisho]>s reganled as ,a collective body. 

Wsw Crish Eng.Ch. i4ri First as to the Epi.scc)i):itc, 
the Evangelic Bishops in Germany are a crijation of the 
Slate. 1839 l.it.Churehm. V. 117/2 The Committee advise 
the incrr.'ise of the Episcop.'itc. 1845 Mapfei Prigand Lije 
II. y8 'I'he iiisiruclions lo the Nca|)olitan episcopixle. 

+ Epi'flCOpate, v. Obs. [f. mcd.I.. episeopat- 
ppl. .stem ol episcopdret f. episcopus bishop.] a. 
iiitr. To net as a bishop; lo bttconic ti bishop, 
b. Initis. To make (a peisoii) a bishoj). 

164X Mii.tov Cb. Got>/. iL (1851) 106 'rhere he fS. Petti ) 
couiinits to the Presbyters only full authority both of feed- 
ing the flock, and EuiM tipatiiig. a x66t Kim.i.kr Worthies 
118.401 11 . 379 Though all the rest were epificopalcd, doi:tor 
Fulke w:is (jut doctor Kiilke still. 1705 WvciiLki.EV 7 Apr. 
in Popes Lett. 11735) I- 9 A Bishop gain.s his Bishupnek 
liy saying he will not Episcui>ate. 

Episcopation (/j)iskAp/i-j.)ri). ff. I„ /■//- 

scol'us 4 -ATioN.] Till? acliun of making a jicrsou 
a bishop ; the fact of liccoming a bishop. 

187a M. C01.1.IK.S Pr. Clarice 11. xviii. 213 Her la bishop's 
wilt's] qnasi.e;>i.scop.ation can hardly be e.YpeLted to alfect 
you. n 1876 in Pen Sketches (ia7yj I. 251 The story of 
the episcupation of tiie saintly Ken. 

Bpi scopature. ‘i nonce-iod. ^llfisooPATE 4 . 

1884 Maem. Atag. July 184 Onr lCpistot>!ititre will soon 
owe it (Jidy to the actor's forbearance that he tloes not dtMiy 
(Christian hurud to bishops. 

i' Eprscopici^de. Obs. ran. In 8 cpiBCO- 
pacide. [f. L. cpiscop-us bishojj 4 -(i cii»E 2 .] 'J'lio 
crime of murdering a bishop. 

169a in (.Vn.KS. 1708 J. Ciiamukklavnk .St. Gt. b'rit. 1. 
H. vii. (1743) 66 The l.iiw of ICiiglaad .. nunJe the ofl'em es 
of I’.Trricide 8? F.piseopaddc equal. 1731 Chambhhs (>/:/., 
E/>isivpacub\ the criine of murdering a bishop by one of 
his own clergy. 

Epi^scopiza'tioil. rare. [f. next 4 -ATloN.] 
The action of making i a person’) a bi.sho]). 

x86x .Sat. Rrr*. XI. 337. 9 The episcopization of Deans. 

Episcopise C/pi'skt>pai/,), 7 A [f. i.. episcop-m- 
bi.shop I- -IZE.] 

1. Iruns. 'I'o make or consecrate (a jicrsou) a 
bishop. Also absol. 

i(^9 Sf.ujf.n /m 7 os Eng. 11. xxvii. (17391 197 The course f>f 
Episeopizing contiimeil the s;ime as formerly it had been. 
i8ao 801M11KY ICeslt’y H. 407 'J'here secnis reason to be- 
lieve that Wesley was willing to have lM;t’n episcopi/t d u}>on 
this o«H:asion. 1832 Wilso.n in Hiackno, Mag, XXXI. aSti 
riie vt ry first act of the Devil’.s own reign Would cjii- 
saipize (jobliett, and c.inonizc Tainc. 

2. T'o rule as a bishop. Al.so To cpiscopize it. 

1679 Fkance Addit Narr. Pop. Plot 46 Sent over into 

Knglaiid ljy the I'ope to Episr.opizc it over all English 
Catliiilicks. a 174^ W. Brou.mf. Poems, Death J. .Shutc 
<R.), Ily whom he s prelated above the .skie.s, And then the 
whole world '.s his t' episcopise. 

b. inlr. To assume the character of a bishoj). 

x8ao South FY Wesley II. 310 An inclination lo cpiscopize 
W'as evidently shown in this langii.agc. 

3 . 'I'o bring under ejiiscopal government ; also, 
to render episcojialian. 

1767 (’hauncv f.ct. •1768' 37 'I'heir nwin view was to 
cpiM-'i.'piso the Colonies. 1769 PuhUe Advertiser 3 June 
4/1 Mr. A{)thurpc's .Scheme of epiN(-<.ipi/ing America. x868 
Lessons Mid. Age 176 Not . . fr«.e to use any active ineaiLs 
for episcopising the Churcli of Scotland. 

Hence Epi aco piling z'M sb. ; also attrib. 

1768 W, I ,iviNf;sT<»N Let. Up. Llatuiaft Thv episcopisin?; 
of disseniers. 1768 in C'hauucy f.et. 45 'I'lie episcopising 
plan is of a ver>' interesting nature. 1840 Tail's Mag. V I I. 
71 Tin.! mission of ihiti afKisiles w.as not an episcopi/iiig <if 
geographical diocCM’s. x88i Bi.ackjk l,ay .Sena. viii. 247 
His failicr's episcopising schemes ami thvoric.s. 

t Epi:80Opofa*ctory. Obs. rare - The mak- 
ing of bishojis. 

1649 Ski uFM y.anv 11. xxxvi, n he King himself had 
a power of Epi.'uuqiofaciory, w'ithoui Conge d'csiire. 

ispiscopolatry (/pi'skrqv latii;, rare. [f. Hr. 
lititTKowos bishoj) Aarpria worship.] * Woishij-) ’ 
of bishops. 

1867 Ch. f State Retf. 9 Mar. 224 l'li« practical ilaugcr 
of episcoixil.atry is less imminent than might be supposed. 
xWs Ch, Times 22 Dec. 915 'J'hosc Englishmen who. in tite 
violence of their recoil from I'lesliyterianiMri and Congre- 
gtilionalisin, have cherished proclivities in the direction of 
Kpiscupulatry. 

Episoopy (fjli'skrijn). [ad. Gr. InitrKoma over- 
sight, f. ImcKoiros overseer, IIi.siiop.] 

1 1. Survey ; superintendence. Obs. rare. 

X64X Milton Ch. uor/t. 11. ili. (1851) 156 'I'he ccn.sor in his 
niorali episcopy. 

1 2. Government of the church by bisljop.s. Obs. 

x66o Jkh. Tavuih JLuct. DuHt. i. iv. § g It wms the 

universal doctrine of the Chundi of God for imuiy ages . . 
that episcopy is the divine, or apostoltc.TJ insiiiuliuri. 

3. concr. 'I'he body or bench of bishojTS. rare. 

1874 Dixon Two Queens III. xvin, ili. 337 A view sup- 
ported by the English cpLscopy. 


EPISODICAL. 

EpiSQpalOUB (cpisc'pdlos), a. [f. Epd 4 Sefai. 
I 4 -ous.] Growing upon the sepals of the calyx, 
i x88a VINKS Aat/u' Hot. 627 The epipcuilous and epi- 
j sepalou.s position uf the stamens. 

Bpisiorrhaphy (c:pisai,pTafi\ [f.Qr. Matter 
the region of the j)ube8 + f. patrrtiy to sew.} 

/\n operation for the relief of prolapsus uteri by 
a .suture. 

X87S F. Thomas 7 ^ A-. Women 176 Closure of the vagina 
may Ik: accomplished by two opcratioirs, f|>i.siorrhapljy and 
obliteration of the catml. 

Epiakoletal tej:»iske lM;il\ < 7 . Anal. [f.El-l - 
+ SKKLKT-ON 4 -Alii.] Of muscles : Situated ujioii 
the skeleton, i.e, lying above the horizontal j»lant; 
of llic veitelual axis. 

1871 lIoxi-tY Anat. Cert. ii. 45 The epLkclclal niusch 
arc developed out of the proloverlebrin. 

Episodal [f- iie\t4 .al>.] of 

tlic nature of an cjiisode ; — ICri.suDiAL, Eri.soDn;. 

1876 Macm. Mag, XXXIV. 200 He replaces such pa-s-s- 
4 ges and senit-cadeiiCeA by novel episoilal matter. 

Episode (e’[)ist7ud). AUo 7 S opisod. [n. tir. 
Ivuavb-iov, neiit. of inetabS-ios coming in besides, 
f. ini in addition + fttruSoY entering, 1. fh into 4 
oSuff way. Cf. I' r. tp/sodc.] 

1. In the Old Greek 'Tragedy, the interloeuioiy 
parts belwecn two choric .songs, because ibebc 
wc?re originally interjiolations. 

1678 r. k \Mi-.K Trag. Last Age la Thcsplsi introduc’d ibr 
Kpisods. and brought an Actor on the stage. x7fiR J. IIkown 
Poetry 4- Mus. iv. 11763) 42 Not only the r,TH of the tragic 
Choir, but tlic Episode or interlocutory Tart would bt also 
-sung. A 1789 imBNi'.v Hist, Mas. led. 2- I. viii. 140 1 he 
custom of setting the. b'pisodes as the acts t»l a play. 

2. An iiieicJeiittil narrative or digression in a 
poem, story, etc., separable from the main subject, 
yet arising naturally from it. 

1679 Dkyih’N Dram. If 'ks. 369 'J’he happy Kpistxlt 
'rhcseusaml Direv. 1780 Ja.h. Ii arris Wks. (1841 • 423 'Hie 
dry didactic characi»*r of the (.-icorgics fof Virgil] made it 
necessary they should be enlivened by episodes and digre.s- 
sious. 1839 I'lii K’LWALi. Greece II. 183 Herodoim; inlrodin.r' 
.an episode, which . ■ seiiins • . at first sight sirangcly niis- 

j placed. 1865 'I'yi-or Early Hist. Mon. i. n Familiar 
! episodes, bdonging to the medieval ‘ Reynard the Fox '. 

; 3. lrau,sf. An incidental * j'.as.^agc ’ in a j)crs(m’s 

! life, in the history of a country, the world, an 
I institution, etc. 

j 1773 (Joi.DsM, Stoops lo ( onq. II. i, The terrors of a formal 
coui'tshi)). together with the episrxlc of aunts, jzriandmoiherx 
. and cou.slns, 1818 Cohuktt Pol. Reg. XXaIII. lori 'I'o 
i .answer . .a hundred letters in st week, by way of cpisoih: in 
your Ollier labours. 2873 Lvki.i. Princ, Getd. (rd. loi 1 . 1. 
203 Like the Glacial episixle befoie. n)<?rition(?d. 1855 
M'm.m.vn /.If/. Chr, y. IX. vii. 368 'I'he r.on(|Uest ol 

C.'onsiantiiiople by the l.ntins, that strange and romanli 
episode in the history of the t rnsades. 

4. Mus, (Sfi: (jUOt.) 

1869 On.SKi.KV Counti-rp, xxii, 169 In ordinary fiigiies . . it 
is usual to allow a certain miiiiber of bars to intervene Irom 
lime lo lime, alter which the subject U riMitni'd .. 'I’Jic in- 
li rvenlrig bars thus introduced arc called Episoiles. 
Episodial (epi.s(/»'dhti), a. [f* (ir. Inuovlim 
see jircc.) 4 -.VL.J «• ICpisodic. 

1857 Eraser’s A/ag. LVl. 33O Due of the mo.st allracilvn 
Ilf the epis jdial chapters. 

Episodic (epi:Y/‘dik), a. [f. Kim.souj 5 + -ic.] 
of or jiertaining to, or of the nature of, an episode ; 
incident.al, occasional. 

X7X1 SllAl TKSU. Charnc. (1737) HI. 268 The s.Tine Fpi- 
soiTii.k I iberiy. .which we have maintain'd in the precediai* 

! t'liapters. 1715 Poi’i; xii. note tR. , 'J'liis i jiisodii. 

; narration gives tlie Tori an oppoituniiy to lelalv, etc. 1856 
.Masso.n Ess., Story .1 rrtr 1770. 257 Such incidents as ihr .i-, 
i episodic as they were to llie two yre.at topio of Wili-.i.' 

; :uid the Constitution and the growing dis.iflcct ion of (In- 
! .American colonics. 1879 Gi-;o. Euoi Thco. .Srnh \i. j-; 

! His cpisoilic show of regard. 

I b Also, of a literary work : ( 'haraeterized !)>' 

1 the frequent introcluetion of t j)i.sodes. 
j x866 Fm.to.n Anc. A MtuL Gr. I. iv. 6M It |th« Mah.i- 
' l>h.Tr.'it:i] is more episodic th.in the other jtlie Ivamayaii.al. 

I Episodical episp i li kal a. [f. as jticc. 4 - .\ j. h ] 
i 1. Ki'inonic. 

[ X667 Dhvokn Ess. Dram. /Va/c Wks 1725 1 . 23 Dr tlu 

i episoilical ornaments, such ns descriptions, jNarrations, and 
I other beauties, which arc not cssfnii;.d to the Tiny, a 17*0 
Siir.i')-iuLi) ' Dk. nuckhui. ' H 'ks. 117531 H* | liebas-relicts 

and little, squares .iImivc ate ;dl epi.sodical |.iuintitigs of the 
1 .saint: story. 1810 Edin. Rev. XV. -.jgy '.I li»*r« are. .no epLso. 
i dical conversations. 1837 M is.s SkWiWick A/Vv /r /-r/ A/7'c 
i < 1876 12 Dnc of tJiose episodical reforms that occur in every 
I drunkard's life. 

; 2. tram/. Of jwrsons; Coming like an episode; 

; ciisual, irregular. 

I 18x4 .SiDTT St. Ronans xvii, And in a short time lost all 
i recollection of hi.-* eiiisodical visitor. x888 P. Tmormk in 
Advance (Cliicagop 9 Aug., 'I'he episodical people have 
. becoinr episodical once inorc in their attendance, and only 
i the faithful few arc; IcfL 

liciice Bpiso'dically adv., in an episodical man- 
ner ; by way of t jiisude. 

, t7S3 Cm sir-WF. Left. HI. reel. 99 There he gives epi- 
' soilically the best account I know of the custum.s and 
; m.'umcrs of the 'I'urks. i8j5 Southky Li/e Cowpsr !• vii. 

I 901 Mr. Newton's life is too remarkable . . to lie treated 
' episodically. x868 K. Edwards Raleigh E xii. 339 Sir 
j Waller has told the story himself (episodically, and as 
i illustrating . . a topic). 
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SpispMtiO (epis]>%‘stik)^ a, and x//. AM. 
[ad. niod.L. t^ts/as/tcus, a. Gr. WtaimoriKoi, f. 
iiriavdttv, f. Ivi towards •F anduy to draw.] 

A. au/. Drawing out humoius ; blUteiing. 

1657 Dicf., Jipis^nstickt blistering ptaisiers, or any 

other strong drawing plaister. x86i Hi 7 t.MK tr. Moquin- 
I'andon 11. HI. iii. 133 vinegar of Cunthuridcs(Kpi^pa.stic>. 

B. sk A blister ; a substance used for blisters. 

i675CHi:\v^la/i/. /V/i»/r(i6S2) 3H6 A Hlister. .thccoiiimon 

KlTcct of Fire, or any strong EDispastiuk. 1748 Kichako- 
sos Clarissii (1811) VIII. 253 Thy Epispastics m:iy strip 
the purehtneiit from thy plotting head. 1830 Linhi.vv 
A' r/. Syst. Bat. 7 Ranunculus (lammul.'i .ind scelernlus are 
powerful cpi.sp.Tstics. 1876 Babtholow Mat. Mmt. 11879) 
SjO All epispastic is a remedy which excites inllainniation 
and vesication. 

Spispore (e'pis{K)>>i). [f. Mpi- + Sp(>kk. In 
niod.L. episponum.\ The tiuter membrane or 
covering on the spoie of a lichen or fern. 

1835 Undi.i-.v iMtuui. Bot, (1848) II. 128 The mciiihraiic 
hy \^iioh it (the Hf>oiel is covered .. soon distends into a 
transparent Epispore. >874 Cookk 60 This rosy 

colour . . accumulating exclusively upon the epispore. 

Bpistal, ohs. v.ar. ot Kpistylk. 

11 Epi'StfttO'Sa Oh. [iiiod.T.. epistaics^ a. Gr. 
rirt<rran /5 one who set over, f. Inl over + ara- slein 
of I -ardi'ai to set ; in Athens, the prosidenl of the 
iKKki^aia or assembly.] An ovei.sei r, a super- 
intendent. 

1651 Bic-.cs Nexv Disfi. 41 Where Reason sits sole Epi- 
.tates. *731 Baii.ky vol. II, hpistatrs. a comnian'.ler or 
pcrsitii who has the direction and government of a people. 

II Epistaads (epistjfksis '. [mod.].., a. Gr. | 

jfrforrafif, f. kmara^uv to bleed at the nc*st', f. ivL 
tipon T (rraftip to let fall in drojis.] llleeding from 
the luve. 

1793 'r. Bfodoes Lei. Pat*:t /u S 'riie hlood, disch.arged 
hy Epistaxis. x866 A. 1 'i.int /V i>/c. A/eit. 11880 364 £pi* 
HtAxi.s is the most eoinmon form of hemorrhage. 

Bpisteler, obs. variant of Kpisti.kh. 
Epillteiliologioal (e:pist/in^Vd,:jikal), <7. [f. 
next + -ICAL.] Tcrtainiiig to KriSTEMoi.oo y. 

1887 Afitui Jan, 128 I’lof. Volkelt expressly decline.s, as j 
not forming part of the cjnsternological problem, the inipiiries 
into the nietaphy.sical nature, of this relation. 
Spistttmology (,e:pist/m|^]o^5i . [f. Gr. cin- 
ornjr/xO', comb. Kirin of knowledge + 

\oyia discoursing (see -T.or.r).] The theory or 
.scirnce of the mctliod or grounds of knowledge. 

, i8s6 Fkrbikk /ftst. Atetaph. 48 'I’his section of die science j 
is properly termed the Efiistemology. . It answers the gener.al 
question, *What is Knowing and the Known?' 01 more 
shortly, * What is Knowledge?' Athensemn 20 (Jet. 

4^3/3 He divides his work into four sections, dealing witli 
epistemology, ontology, anthropology, and ethics. 

t E'piatemo'llical, a. Philos. Oh. ravg-^. : 
ff. (ir. iinorfi^ovtK‘ 6 s capable of knowledge, f, 
Ima-HifMY knowing, f. imaTTffijj knowledge + -Ah.] 

? f '.apablc of becoming an object of knowledge. 

» 16B8 CtiDWORTii [mtnut. Mor.w. v, § 5 No Man ever 
was or r an he det civi.d in taking that for an KpiMemonical 
Truth which he clearly ami diMiiiclIy apprehends. 

Epist^rnal (episKvatial), a. Ana/, [f. Kia- 
STERN-UM (or its elements) + -AiJ.] 

1 . Situate upon the stcM num or In east-bone. Also, 
pertaining to the epistcrnuin ; of llie nature of an 
cpiaternum. lipistemal granules : ‘ the rudiments 
of the omobternal bones ’ {Syd, Soc. l exi). 

1839 47 T01.11J Cyci. Aftat. III. 838/1 This_ central piece 
[in Lnelonia) is Ixaiiidvd anlt.*riorly by tlie cpistcriial bones, 
J/inf, V, The .. left <;;iroti(l airerics [in iiianj 

leaving the chest ihniuj^ the epistcrnal notch. 187a 
Mivakt l\tem, Anot, 65 The ‘epistiynal granules' occa- 
sionally present in matt arc replaced in Home mammals hy 
considerable hoin-likc processes. 

2. quasi -xA 

185* Dana Crust. 1. a6 Beyond the epistcrnals, theepime- 
rals normally come next in older. 

Epistenmill (epi-to anmn). Anat. [f. Kpt- 4- 
Steanuv.] In mammals, the upper part of the 
.'•ternum or breast- bone ; in other animals, applied 
variously to certain structures atljoining the breast. 

x8J5 Owkn Skel. 9 f Teeth 39 'I’he long stem of the epi. 
sternum covers the outer part of the grt>ovc, where it rt pre- 
sents the keel of the Kternum in birds. xSva NicHoi..snN 
PalxoHt. 369 Clavicles were present, as well as an inter- 
clavicle t epistemum 1. 

it EpiBtho*ton 08 . [erroneously formed after tht; 

analogy of OPrSTlIOTONO.s ] KMPKOHTlI 0 TONn.s. 

181 X Hooper Med. Diif.^ s.v ^ \ spasmodic alTection of 
muscles drawing the body forwards. 1847 1*1 Ckaio; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Epistldes* -ites, -rites, var. ff. liErH/ESTiTis. 
Epistilbite : see £pi- fref, 

E^atlo (^pi s’Di sb. .Forms: l, 5-6 opistolp, 

(5 -toll), 4 5 epi8tel(Ke, 4-6 epistid, (4 api- j 
htillo), 6 epystolo, epystlo, 3- epiatlo. [a. OF. 
epistUy epistoU (mod.F. tpitre\ ad. L. epistola. a. 
Gr. imaroK-f], f. ^vKXTeA'Kcu', f. ini on tht? occasion 
of + arlWriv to send. The OIL /pistole was 
directly ad. Lat. See PiSTLE.] 

1 . A commuification made to an absent person in 
writing ; a letter. Chiefly (from its use in transla- 
tions from L. and Gr.) applied to letters written 


in ancient times, xx/. to those which rank as literary 
productions, or (after the analogy of a) to those 
of a public character, or addressed to a body of 
persons. In application to ordinary (^modern) 
letters now used only rhetorically or with playful 
or sarcastic implication. 

In the A.V. the word doeit not occur in the O. T. (hut 
occ.'ts. in the Afiorrypha) ; in tlie N. T. it appears only in 
sense a or analogoux u.scs tetter lieiiig cm ployed in other 
ctiscs. Until the present century it w'as cuiiiiiioii to speak, 
e.y.fOf Cicero's or T'liny's * epistles'; but letters Is now 
the usual. Word in such cases. 

<■893 K. /Et.FRKH Oros. III. xi. X44 Kali heom ;^cwimi 
awaxiiedun it-rcsl from Alexandres epistoie. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troyhts 111. 503 For there was some epistle horn Irctwcne. 
1383 Wyci.ik 1 Macc. xv. i The kyng Antux'hus .. sente 
epistilis . . to Symont. X43R-^ tr. Hidden (Rolls) 1 . s x 1 But 
truly Seynte Icrum in his epistole to Eugenius exprcsscthc. 
X477 Eaki. Rivkka (Caxtnii) Oictes 4311, And he wrottc an 
epi^toll to Alexandre. 15x19 Monv. /Jeresyes 1. Wks. T*t-’i 
llolyc sainct Austyn in an cpy.stle of hys whyche he wrote 
to iheclargy .and the people. 1601 Siiaks. '/«'<■/. jV. 11. iii. 
i6t;, I will drop in his way some obscure Kpistles of lone. 
c 1^5 Howkli. Lett. iv. i, Epistles, or ^according to thc 
wor.l in use) Familiar Letters, may be call'd the larum hels 
of I..ove. x68z 6 J. SroTt ( 'hr. /,//<?( 1747) 1 II. 426 That there 
was. .a Bishop in Philadelphia, is abundantly evident from 
Ignatiu.s's Epistle to that C!hurch. 1706 J. Logan in Ta. 
Il1.1t. .Sac. Aleni. X. 165, I was so jaded with l«.»ng epistles. 
1781 r. iBivjN Det l. ijh P. 11 . ivQ In the epistle or mniiifesto 
whii.h he i Julian] himself addressed to the senate and 
people of Athens. 1830 Lytton A’/t/irZ/rw it. i, Wide flew 
the doors, .lo, Mcs.sircde Beringhcn, and this epistle ! 1870 
F.. Pkacock Ralf. Skirl. III. 143 It was no uncuminon thing 
for the epistles to lie many days in the post-oflice window. 

b. A literary work, usually in poetry, composed 
in the form of a letter. 

c X385 Chauckr 1 .. O, W'. 305 Prol. tCamh. MS. c 1430) 
What seyth also the epistelle of Ouyde. 1460 Capghavk 
Ckran. 8i Amhiosc .. that W'lot many notahel hokes and 
cpisteles. X614 Br. Hall Epht. Ded., Further .. your 
(•race shall heerein perceive a new fashion of disiumrsc, hy 
Epistles ; new to our language. 1^ Dryokn Aineid Dctl. 
(k.', Hoiace, in his first epistle of the .second brH>k. ^ 1714 
Spxt. No. 618 f 3 l.et our Poet, W'hilc he writes Epistles, 
though never so (iimiliar, still remember that he write, s in 
Verse. 1751 CiiA.MOLK.s Cycl, s. The term epistle is now 
scarce, hut for letters wrote in verse, and letters dedicatory. 

t C. A preface or letter of dedication addressed 
to a fiatron, or to the reader, at the beginning of 
a. literary work. Obs. Sec Dedk’atohy. 

180^ VT-rstfoan Pec. intell. (i6.'8) Pref. Ep., To licginne 
his K.pistlc (to a huge V'oinmc' with Coiustantine the great, 
etc. 1637 Decree .Star Chnuih. §2 in Milton A nap. iAr]>.) 
10 All and ent ry the Titles, P.pistles, Prefaces, Proems, Pre- 
amhles, etc. 1653 Walton Anjqler Ep. Ded. 6, I shall not 
adventure to make this I'.plstle longer. 

2. sp/c. A letter from an apostle, forming part 
of the canon of Scripture. 

frt xaoo dees 4 I'irtues 31 S.'Uictus Pautus ustakJS on his 
pistoles. I a xaa 5 Amr. B. 8 In seiii lames caiumicl e|>istle. 
^' 3 *? WvcLiF .Serm. .Scl. Wks. 11 . 277 Ponl tellih in Ids 
epistle of fredom of Cristcnc men. 1433 50 tr. flMen 
iRollst 1 . 149 To whom Panic did wryte an epistole. 1578 
Cttde /f Cod tie Ball. 118681 63 The i.ordis Supper, as it is 
w’rittin in the first Kpistil to the (hxr. xj. IJhap. 1695 
Ixk:kk Ecus. Chr. (R.i, I answer, that the epistles were 
written upon .several occ.'isions. 1704 Ni;».StiN Eestiy. 4 
Easts vii. U739> 95 The Epistle, .is. .an excellent AiUidole 
ag.xiiist the Poison of Gnostick Principles. x88a Fakbak 
Early Chr. II. 483 Eusebius and -Origcii seem to have re- 
g.Trded the Epistles IJoIm I, II, III] as genuine. 

3. £al. The Epistle \ The extract from one of 
the ajiostolical Kpi.stles read as part of the Com- 
munion Service. 

c <440 Gesta Bam. liv. 373 (Add. MS.) The here .scid the 
masse : The assc redde the apistillc ; The Oxe reddc the 
gospell. 1548-9 (Mar.ti*jt. Com. Prayer 122 h, I'he priest, 
or he that is appointed, shall rcadc the Epistle. X578 Cade 
4 Cadlic Ball. 1 1868)63 Ane Tkdiat of the Kpi.still on C’hri.s- 
tiinncs Enin. x66a Bk. Com. Prayer., Cornmnnion, Imme- 
diately after the Collect the Priest shall read the Epi.stle. 
1721 Mah.f.v, Epistler, he who rc.id.s the Epistles in a Cathc- 
dr.'ll Church. 1877 J. D. C.'iiamiif.r.s />/?/, Irpcrship 326 The 
other Clergy may .sit during the Epistle. 

4. aft rib. and (.omb.^ epistle-book ; also epistle- 
sido (of the altar), the south side, from which 
the e])i.slle is read. 

X555 Eden Dec. IV. Ind. iii. ix. (Arb.) 178 My epUtell 
booke whiehu I .sente vnto.yowrc holync.s. 1885 Pall Alall 
O. ’A Apr. tu/^ I'hc Kpi.stle side of the attar. 

Epistls (/'pi's'l), ZK '[f. prcc. sb.j 
+ i. Irans. Tg write as a preface or introduction. 
Ob.^, rare.-'. 

X67X Milton Samson Pref., In behalf of this tragedy .. 
thus much heforehand may be epistled. 

2. ta- To write a letter to la i^erson). b. To 
write (something) in a letter. rare~ *. 

X74X Mrs. Foi.fy in A/rs. Delany's Corr. (1861) II. 164 If 
your fair sister don't epistle me this post. x85» Aleander- 
ings 0/ Mem. I. 35 ”l'i.s noted down — Epistled to the Duke. 

ZSpifltler i/])i'stl9.i'. Also 7 epiRteler. [f. as 
jirec. -h -ER *. ( f. Kpistoleb.] 

1. The writer of an Ki'IRTle. 

x6io Kf. Ha 1.1. Apol.^ lirmvnisis 8 73 Tx;t this ignorant 
cnistler teach his censorious answ'crcr. 1057 Hohiif.s A hard 
Cteom. Wk-s. 1845 VII. 379 'llic best of your half-learnt 
cpisticrs. 1670 Eaciiard Cont. Clergy 37 il'.) The yming 
epistler is yours to the Hiiiipodes. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. 4 
Do«ma 27? So our Epistler says, * God is love 

2. Eccl. ^ Epistolkr 3. 

x6.. Canons Ch. Eng.saas.y'XA, Hie principal minister 


using a decent cope, and being assisted with the Gospeller 
ntul Epistler. 1641 Life 4 Death Wolsey in Select, fldrL 
Afise. (17931 102 A go.spcllcr and epistler of the singing 
pric.sts. tkvfAnsw. /Vest to North 9 Gospelers, Eplstclcrs, 
Virgers. x7ex 'X8oo in Bailky ; and in mod. Diets, 
t l!pi*StlilLg4 vbl. sh. Obs. [f. Epistljs v. + 
-lA’O *.] comr. Epistolary matter, correspond- 
ence. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden F.» Heerc’.s a packet of 
epistling as higge as a packe of woollen cloth. 

t Spi'StelaTp x^. Obs. In 6 apistiller. [ad. 
tried.]... epistoldre^ -<//*/«///.] The book from which 
the * epistle ' is read. 

£-1530 in Glitch Coll. Cur. II. 340 Two Claspes for the 
great Apistiller of silver and giltc. 

tSpiStolar (/pi*titi9]aiha. Obs. Alsoflepiato- 
laro. [ad. L. epistolar-isy i. epistola'. see Epistle.] 
Eimhtoi.aky in various senses. 

•579 Twvnr Phiskke agst. Eortune ii. Ep. Ded. 15 1 a. 
The Epistolare Preface of Frauncis Pctrarche. X649 Bi*. 
Hall CaAW Om. 11. ii. (i65^'8i, I have lung agoc .spent 
my opinion upon this point, in a large cpistolar discourse. 
zMx H. Mobf, Exp. Dan. Pref. 50 The third i.s of the 
Epistolar l*rophtM::y in the Ajwcalypsc. 17x5 M. Davif.s 
A th. Brit. I. 49 H Is Epi^tolar Stile . . was rather copious 
than eloquent. 

Epistolarian (/’pisstt^lc -'i ian), a. and sb. [f. 
L. epistola, after antiquarian^ etc.] 

A adj. Addicted to or occupied in letter- 
writing. 

1838 (>KANT Sk. Land. 7 The admirable tactics of these 
epistolarian impustors. 

B. sh. A letter- writer. 

1807 Anna Pomtuh Hungar. Bro. ii. (i8m) 27 I'll main- 
tain this sweet sermonising epi.sti.larian to be a woman. 

Epistolarily (/'pi'sl^larili', adv. [f. KnsTo- 
L.\UY + -LY -.] In an epistolary manner, by letter. 

1854 Tiiackkk.w A^wcaores 1 . a8 Our friendship carried 
un t^.stolni'ily a.s it h.is been. 

+ jQpi'Stolairlyv ailv. Obs. [f. Epistolar -»• 
-LY ^.J i; prec. 

1693 W. Fufkk .Set. Essays xxxiii. 2n7, 1 will not .say, 
tluit. .we may not justly write Epistolarly to a Church. 

Epistolary (Tpi'stAlaiT, a. [ad. Y .epistolairc. 
ad. L. epistoldris, f. epistola Epistle.] 

1. Of or jieitaining to letters or letter-writing. 

t6s8 Hloitnt Gtflssagr, z68s Dhyukn Bei/g. Laid TVef., 

The style of them (the verses) is, what it ought to be, 
epistolary. 1709 Sthxlk Tatter No. 87 f 2 'I he Rules of 
Epi.st0l.3ry Writing, xjyo Swift’s Corr. Wks. 1841 IL 636, 
1 seek no epistol.Tiy fame. 1780 (.\>\vriiK Lett. 1.6 ^lar., I saw 
the reason of yruu e)>istol.Try brevity. 1851 Miss Mitforo 
in L’Kstrange Life HI. xiii. 2.11 My excellent little maid . . 
has every t.'uent except the Uilenl epistolary, 
b. absol. 

x8i8 Examiner 3i.» Nov. 733/r Your Royal Highness 
stands upon record for yi>ur love of the epistolary. 

2. Contained in letters; of the nature of letters ; 
carried on by letters. 

1706 H. Dodwkll ditle\ An Epislohry Discourse, proving 
from the .Scriptmes . . that the Soul is a Principle naturally 
Mort.'iL xyia AnumoN .V/rt 7 . No. 511 P 1, I do iiilt ud tr> 
cutiiiiiue my epistolary corre.spondcnce with thee. rti8a6 
T. Ji'.FFF.RsoN in Bir J. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) II. 48, I 
recall . . the days of our former intercourse, person.'il and 
episiohuy. x88o F.. W nn k Cert. Betig. 52 In Oie epistol.ai y 
portions of the New Testament, written by the Apostles. 

3 Of or pertaining tt) an ‘ epistle deilicatoiy ’. 
x68x T. M.snntngham Disc. 63 (T.) .Scarce allowing the 
author one epistolary compliment. ax764 Lloyd Poems. 
On Bhyme, Or with epistolary bow’. Have prefac’d, as 1 
scarce know how. 

4. Pertaining to ‘ the c])istle ' read in the Com- 
munion Service. 

1722 Enq. Comphitens. Ed, New Test, in Somers Tracts 
IL 490 The Church of England has .. prescrib’d the puh- 
lick treading of it in one of her Epistolary .Sections. 
Epi'Stolatoryp a. arch. [Erroneous forma- 
tion.] = prec. 

X715 M. Da\tk.s Ath. Brit. I. Pref. 24 ()f the same Epi- 
stolatnry kind. 17^7 (^oi.dsm. AJisc. Writings (1837) HI. 
466 riie next ensuing eight [volumes] contain this lady's 
cpistolatory Corrc.suondcncc. 1856 Sat. Bcv. I I. 506.1 Ad- 
mirable. also, are tlie remarks on cpistolatory literature. 

Epistole, obs. var. of Kpisylk. 

Epistole'axi. ran—'. A writer of epistles or 
letters ; a correspondent. 

x8. . Mrs. C. Clarke (Worcester Snppi.), He has been a 
n^ligcnt cpistolean as well as myself. 

Spistoler tifpi'st^l^bj). Also 9 epistoller. 
[ad. F. epistolier, ad. I.. epistoldnSf f. epistola 
Epistle.] 

1. A letter-writer ; *» Epistler i . 

1637 Auf. Williams Holy Table 136 Whether the Kpistoler 
Iike.s it or no. 1848 C. Walker Hist. Indcpend. 1. 112 A Pre- 
amble of great rc.spect and love born to him by the Epi.stoler. 
x88o Saintshukv in Academy to July 20 Or in those lletters] 
written by epistolcrs of recognised fame. x88x Sat, Bee. 
9 July 4r/a ''I hese two great episbilersand .sneakem. 

2. Eccl. One who rends the ‘epistle* in the Com- 
munion Service ; "■ Epistler 9 . 

•S 3 ® Palsgr. 217/t Kpystoler at the masse, x^i II. 
Studbb Bepiy 30 Hut when a greater Man then this Epi- 
sloler made me the like Threat, llaugh’d thereat. 1932 Nral 
Hist. Purit. 1 . 202 The principal ministers shall wear a 
Cope, with Gospeller, and Epistoler. X859 Lit. Churchm. 
V, 69/2 To act 22 gospeller, epistoler, deacon, .subdeacon, 
etc, x86a J. Skinnkk Let, in Life xi. (1884) 2x0 , 1 gospeller, 
Serjeant epistoller. 



EFITHSCA. 


SFISTOIiST. 

Epistolot (i'pi’st<y)et). nome-wd. [f. L. epistol-a 
-t" -ET. Cf. It. epistolcttaJ] A small epistle. 
iBa4 Lamb Lett. xiv. Bernard Barton 134 You see thro’ 
iny wicked intention of curtailing this cpistolct. 

tSpistO'liCf Obs, [a. Gr. imaroXiH'Ui, f. 
iniaroX^: see Kpistle.] a. ^ Eplstologuaphic. 
b. ■= Kptstolary. 

1741 Wakuukton Viv. 11 . 97, Three sorts of letters, 

the Kpistolic, the Hieroglyphic, and the Symbolic. 1760 
Aniiq. in Ann. Kef'. 156 1 'J'he cnistolic ( writing], composed 
of alphabetic cimracters. 1777 Johnson Let. Airs. Thrale 
27 Oct.f To make a letter . . without news, and without a 
secret, IS doubtless, the great cpistolick art. 

tEpistO'licalv 0 b$. [f. as prec. ^-alI.] 

EUSTOhAllY. 

Let. Hartlib. in Ref. Cowmamv. Bees 30 A larjb'e 
ICpistulictil discourse. 1670 Let. in Fox 13 ourne LiKbe ( 1 876^ 
I. V. 253 You cannot be better pleased with our episiolical 
converse than 1 uiii. 0174a l 3 i'N ii.i:y Lett. 134 (K ) An 
episiolicat disserlatioii on John Malelas. 

t Epi'Stolist. Obs. [f. i.. epistol-a JCpimtle 
'1ST.] One wilt) writes epistles, 

1743 Miss CAKrtR Lett. (i8o9> 1 . aS, I am extremely 
obliged to you . . for your account of the It.ilian epi\iolists. 
xSto SouniPY Lett. (1836) HI. 146 Uetestalde Dapple; 
Kvu ICpistolist; F.alsc Fellow. 1853 Miam, 

IV. 8 io(i8ar < 230 These Mew Tcst;inient cpistoliMs. 

£pi*Stolisable» a. [f. as next ± -AitLE.] That 
may form the siilyeet of a letter. 

i8b 7 WnKvvki.i. in Todhunlcr Ace. IV' s IJ'r/f. 11876) II, 
87 It any epistolirable matter occurs to me, 1 will make a 
.shot at him. 

Spistolisation (/jo-sttHoizei-Jon). rare. [f. 
Klm8Tolizk +■ -ATioN.] The writing of letters. 

x8oa SotfTHRY Lett. (1856) I. 195 Keineinbrances that I 
always choose to forget in my cpistolisation. 

EpistoliSO (/'pi'sMbiz , z'. Alsu 9 epistlize. 
[f. L. epistol-a ErisTUi: + 'JZE.] 

1 . iiftr. To write a letter. 

c 1645 Howr.i.i. /.eft. I. i. i, 'I hcre are some who. .Pre.'tch 
when they should F.pistoluc. »8a8 South kv /./?//,( i8«i6) 
IV. ii7Tnis may stand over, .till 1 epistoli/c again. 1834 
Lamh I’inal Mem. viii. 278 Very very tired ! I began this 
cpi.Ktle, having been cpistolisirig all the morning. 

2 . irans. To write a letter to (a j)irson\ 

1730 Mks. \)v.\.K^'i Atiiobiog. gf Corr. (1861) 11 . 50 It is 
not aTwa> s in my power to do what I like best, or you would 
have been epistoli?cd much sooner. *773 <Jimiion Alisc. 
iVtrs. (1814) 11 . 112 Forgive and epiKtolizr me. X789 C()WI>kk 
I.et. 2j June, 1 hope it will be long Irefore 1 shall have 
occasion to cpisloli/e I live again. i8to IIynoN Let. H. 
Drury 3 May, St. Faul n« vd not truuhle hiniself to epi- 
Molise the present brood of Ephesians. 18*9 Wiiuwi.ix in 
Todhuntor Ace. IV's Writ. (1876) 11 loi, 1 cpistolirc you 
in preference to, etc. 1835 Tait's Afag. 11 . 9a He thus re- 
trospectively epislli/cd Ids friend. 

Hence JBplz tollier, a writer of letters. Spi*- 
stollzlug' vbt. sb. 

1634 \V, Wood .\‘ew Kng. Prosp. Ded. Note, I should 
t.'xkc upon nil! the nsnnll siraine of a .soothing Kpisioli/er. 
1760 Stkknk i.et. 3 .lug. Wks. j8i j IV. 194 A fine .svt essay 
in the style of your female cfiistolixcrs, cut and trimm'd at 
all points. 1856 ( :hamh. Jrnl. V. 60 'I’li.it produt lion so dear 
to the. feminine episloliser-— a crossed h-tter. a 1845 Howkjx 
Lett. 1 . ill. xxxvii, Cryptology, or ICpistoIi/ing in a Clandcstiii 
way. 17 x 5 tr. J 'tint i roll us’ Rerum Man. II. xiv. 364 'J'liis 
way of E]iiu(oli7iiig made use of no Notes. 1804 Soui iii.v 
Lett. (18561 1 . 283 Do you admire the catechisiical foriii of 
epislolisitig Y 

Epistolographic (/pi:sti)bgrseTik\ a. [a<l. 
Hr. linaTo\oypa<lnie-i-s, f. cffiirToAjJ (sec Kri.sTLE f 
ypatp-tiv to write.] Used in the writiii" of letteis. 
Applied csp. to the form of the ancient Ej^ypliaii 
character so employed; called al.so JIkmotic; .and 
J^NCHOUiAh. i^The (ir. wmd is tlius .applied by 
Clement of Alexandria and Jhirphyry.) 

1699 Gai.k (>/. Centiles i. i, xi. 64 The method of al 
Egyptian J.etcrs, which is calleil Epistolograjihic. x86b 
H. SvKNCKR First Frinr. >.1870) 349 The hieratic and the 
epistolographic or enchorial. 

So Bpl^stolo-gTapher, Spisstolo'grapliizt, a 

writer of letters. Spi-stolO'srYQ>pl^y» letter' writ- 
ing. 

x8b4 PiBPiN Lihr. Cpmf>. 579 Marcus Tullius Cicero, at 
once ail orator, a philosopher and cpislolographcr. i8aa 
Nesv Atonthiy Afag. VI. 20 Your kinsman and cpislologra- 
phist, Numenins. x88B M. Araonos in Atner. Annais 0/ 
Deaf Kpv. 102 Kpisloiography amounts almost loap.Tssio’n 
with Helen. 

EpistomCe (e*pistf’m, e*pisti9nm). Zool. [ad. 
raod.E. f. (xr. ini upon + trro/ia mouth.] 

An appendage in front of the mouth in Crustacea 
and certain innects. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 25 The base of the antenna is thus 
cut off from the rv^l of the epiNtome. 1878 Hi;ll Cegen- 
bituer's Comp. Aunt. i6<i The mouth.. is in one division 
overhung by a movable prores-s-^-thc cpistom. 

llEpifltrophe (epi*slr//f/> [mod.L., a. Gr. 
imrrTpotfy^^ i. ini upon + arpocplf a turning, f. 
arpi^Hv to turn.] 

1. khet. A figure of speech in which each sen- 
tence or clause ends with the same word. 

1647 Shrwok Ang^tia Rediv. (1854) Adclr. 8 Feigned 
Speeches, prosopopeias and cpistiophes. a 1679 Honnrs 
Rhei. IV. V. X49 Repetition of the .same sound in the end is 
called Epistrophe, a turning to the same sound in the end. 
1706 A. Bedkord Temple Mus. v. 05 Epistrophe’s, or End- 
inn of the Ver.ses in the same Words. ^ x&4S .!• W. Cjbds 
PhiloL Studies <1857) 207 Epistropbe . . is the repetition of 
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a word at the end of .succcft.sive clauses; as, ‘ we arc boni to 
sorrow, pass our time in sorrow, end our days in sorrow '. 

2 . Philos. (See quol.) 

1858 R. Val'uhan «i86o) I. 7a 'Ilial doctrine of 

the Fpistro[>hc the return of all intelligence by a law of 
nature to the divine centre. 

3. Pot. (See quot.) 

xMa V'i.NK.s Sachs' Hot. 750 In one mode, which he c.ilU 
]'lpi.strophc,thc protoplastu and chlorophyll-granules cuIIcm I 
on the free cell-wulLs. 

Epistrophy (/pi'stn’^fi). = Kri.MrRoPHK 3. 
Epistyle Also 7 epistnl. 

[nd. L. tpistyliuHiy Gr. imarvXxov^ f. hti upon -f 
ffruAoy pillar.] = Auchitravr. 

[1563 SnufE.^'ln'A//. C j b, Vpoii the Capitall shallx: luydc 
or set Kpistilium. 0x613 W. I*kmhi.k K.%p. /.aehary 
(1629) 160 Pillars of .Stone, U‘ho.^e Epistylia or Chapiters 
were wrought about in fashion of a (..'rnwnc. xyax-xooo in 
Baii.uy.I x6x5 CV. Sasdys Trav. 287 'I'he walls and paiie- 
incMit of polished m.'irble. .with pillars, and Euistuls of like 
workmanship. x86o Lewin yep'usaiem 224 Which would 
yield about 23 fed for . . cadi epistyle measured from the 
rviitres of the columns. 

Hence Epintylar </.. belonging lo the epislyle. 
1849 50 NVkai.i: Dht. 't erms s. v. Fpisty/ium, Ejijsiylar 
jircuaiioii i.< the system hi which coluiniis support arches 
iiislvnd of hori/ontal architraves and ciitablatiirt.*.. 

Episuperstru'ction. mme-wd. [f. h.i*!- + Sr- 
PRlcsTHUCTioN.] Additional su])eralruction. 

1840 Dk QuiNVhv IVbs. X. 190 By supcrstruction and 
///-siiperstrudion it is gradually rcaretl to a giddy altitude. 

EpXByllogiBin (episi lod.^i/ m). y.o,iLit. [ad. 
tm)(\.\..ipi.tyllogi.tmits: see Eri- and Svi.uksi.sm,] 
(See quol.) 

i860 Aai*. T110M.S0N Larus 'Tk. § 1 1 1. 207. 1884 tr. Lotze's 

L of^h 95 Every conclusion of a syllogism may . . Ijecome the 
major premiss of ariutbcr .syllogi.sni ; the first is then called 
the prosyl/ogism of the .second, and each one that follows 
the episyilogtsm of the one which precedeil it. 

Epitactic .fpitjcktik a. [ad. Gr.firiTa/froif-os, 
f. imraaanv lo enjoin, f. ini upon + raoasiv lo 
appoint.] Of the nature of an injunction. 

Wmiavku. Elem. Morality Vtvi. 16 The catcgoric.al 
rinu involves an cpit.ai iic meaning. 

Epitaph (e pitnf),.^//. Forms; a.(4epithphy) 5 
opytaphy, (f» opotaphy), 56 epitaphye, -taphie. 

5 6 opitapho, (5 epythaphe, epithapho, 
epetaph, epitaCT, y-opitaph. Jad. \ ..epitaplnum, 
a, Gr. iniraiptov, ncut. of inira*pioi arlj. (spoken) 
on the occa.sion of a burial, (written) upon a tomb, 
f. ini upon + Ta^iov s(?pulture, tomb. The fi forms 
prol). a. i^r. epilapltc.] 

1 . An insert jjtion upon a tomb. Hence, occa- 
sionally, a brief comjio.siiion characterizing a de- j 
ceased person, and expressed as if intended to be 
iriscrilieil on Ids toinijsloiie. 

a. 1x387 T RCViSA (Bolls) I. 225 J>is gcaiintcs epifa- j 

phiutn. |«il is, wriiyngc of inyndc of hyin i*al lay |»crc, 
was MH'hc.) Ibid. Vll. 149 His epithpliy— ^i-at is, wriiynge 
on his grave. r:x47o IIakoinc Chron. xcvii. -w, V" bishop 
of Runic, .on his romlic set hi.s cnhaphyc. 1520 lest, Fbor. 
(.Suitvcs) V. 123 Such u ejtilaiiiiiv as diall be dcvisi-d by 
uiv or my cxccutours. 1538 Lci and ///«. Jl.^ 49 A rich 
rumbe of Alabastre. .having this Epiiapbie on it. 

B, 1393 (JowuK Con/. II 1 . 326 Her epitapbv of gfwd assise 
Was write .about. X4^LvDU. Cbrou. Troy ii. xx, An Ejiy- 
tliaphv aiionc he dyd do graue In his hoiioiir. r 1532 Dhwi.s 
lutrod. Fr. in t'aisgr. io;2 An epiiaphc made upon 

the doth of Freiicbe. 1^3 «//.'/»'’, A Bcoke of Kpilapbes 
in.ule upon the Death of .Sir William J>utte.s i6ax Bukjon 
Attaf. Met. II. iii. m, Fi*r .tII ('traiions. .Epilhaphcs, hvrscs 
. .I ’? di^rs like a hog. xyxx Aoih.sji.n Spect. No. 25 f 5 An 
Ilalinii JCpiliiph written on the Monument of a V.alrtudi- 
nariaii. t8x6 Scott i)ld Morf. i, 'J hey belong, we arc 
assured by 1 be. epitaph, to the cla.ss of persecuted Pi’csby. 
terians. 1849 Lyttun Ca vtous loj But no epitaph tells 
their virtiic.s, 

b. transf fi Ip. 

1847 F.mrr.son Rtpr. ATi'Ht Goethe Wks. (Bolin) I. 38a 
'file rolling rot k leaves its scratches on the mountain . . the 
fibril and leaf their niudcst epitaph in lhcco;vl. x86o Fakkak 
Orig. l.anii. i. 26 I'liat gigantic and mysterious cjiitaph 
of luimaiiity. 

2 . Comb, 

1709 Sii:i-.LK Taller No. 99 R 5 Wh.Tl wdll become of your 
Eiiibaljncr.s, Epitaph -Mongers, and Chief Mourners? 

Epitaph (e [dtaf’), V. [f. pnc. sb.] 

1 . trnns, a. T o describe in an epitaph ; with 
compl. b. To write an ejiitaph upon. 

1599 G. IIarvkv Four Lett, 19 Txt mccrothcrlicF.pit.'iphed, 
ihe iMueiHOur c.if the English Hcxamcivr. 1818 J. Brown 
Psyt. he Epitajih'd an honest man. 1865 A thenotum N u. 
19.92. 920/1 Proudly entombed and cpitajilicd. 
t 2 . inlr. To speak or wriic a> in an epitaph; 
impers. in pass. y\lso, 'J'o epitaph it. Obs. 

16*7 Bp. Ham. Hemeu on Fnrth ft ifl The cotnmon.s . . in 
llieir s|ieecbr.s rpirapb vpou him as on ib.ii Rope, ‘ He 
lived as :i wolfe, and died as a dogge*. 1633 'J'. Adams 
3 Peter ii. 15 ■ 1865) 511 But many a tiuiii may say of | 
his wealth, a.s it wa.s epilaphed on that pope, a 1661 Fui.Lka 
Worthies <1840) 1. 3ti 'I’he poet thus cpitapheth ii. 
EpitftphBr (c'pitadjj). rare. [f. 1 *T‘ITAph v. 
or •» -kkE] Thf' writer of an ejdt.Tph. 

1589 Nasmk in Greenes Menaphim{Kx\^.'\\ A Epitaphers, 
and [losition Poets bane wee iimre thiiii a good iiiaiiy. 1883 
American VI. a-u Of whom the cpitaphe.r wrote. 

Epitaphial (epitoe-fial), a. rare. [f. Gr. ^tri- 
rd^-07 (.sec Epitaph) + -al *.] Contained iii sepul- 
chral inscriptions. 


i86b l.owKi.t. litglow P, Scr. 11. 96 , 1 cannot conceive iHat 
the cpiianhial asset liou.s of hcathen.s should lie estccnied of 
more autnority. 

So Spita'phiaa tr., f A- (<>1 ^ s[>cech) delivered 
on the occasion of a funeral {obs.) ; b. pertaining 
or appropriate to an epitaph. 

X64X Mu. TUN .\nimad 7 '. Wks. (1847) 64/3 To imitate the 
noble Pericles in liU Epitaphiaii speech . . fulls into a pitli- 
full cuiidolenu'.nl. i8sa Hiai hiv. Mn;^. l.XXl. 734 But now 
I lo Vincent Bourne's epiiapliian cuiicisencss. 

Al^o Xplta'pMo, Splta phiool, udjs.^ pertain- 
I ing lo, or of the nature of, nn cpilaph. X'pl- 
tapMztf a writer of epitaphs. S'pitapMM v. 
Iratfs.j to write an ejntaph upon. fi-pitaphlesB a. 

1883 .S't. yames'sCaT. 15 Feb. 5 'I hc death of Wagner has 
given occasion to some startling *epiiaplilc passUi-cs in the 
(yeriiiiin papers. X577 87 Homnsiihi 111 . 1243/2, I 

will here deliuer such ^epitapiiicall verses as 1 haue toiind 
louchitig king Ed^.aid tho. first. 1883 .S0/. Ret>. LVJ. 108 
Alter some preliminary praise, the ipit.iphlst works hiin-st If 
up to a gland effort, thii.s. a X843 St^r i ni.Y Comm.-pl. Bk, 
|Ser. It. (1849) 210 The Conde de Galinas ’’cpitaphixfrd him. 
X883 F. Rohin.son Some Poets' Dogs^ Cowper .. epiliiphist s 
.Sir John Tin ock morion’s pointer. 0x839 Galt Demon 
Ihst. II. ti6.|o) lu 'i hc Vpitaphkss pyuimids. 

Epitaphy: see F>itai'II. 
llEpitaJliB (eid'tiiKis). Also 6 epitnzis. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. iniraais, f. iniTciueti' to intensify, f. ini 
upon -f TfiViri' to strelcb.] ‘That part ol a play 
wheie the jdot thickens’ (l.idclell and Scott). 

J'he Alexandrian gniiiiinarianA regarded a dramatic work 
as consisting of ilirce parts, the protasis or iijiroductioii, 
the in whii.h the action begins, and \.\\<Hrttttstroph 4 -. 

Cf. Ca i asia.sis and ijuois. under that word. 

1589 ( jMi-.hNh Menaphon i Arb. 1 50 To make a more pleasiug 
F.pit:i/j.H, it felt out amongst iliein thus. 0 x6s6 Br. An 
MHKW i s .Senn. (1856) 1 . 95 Being in the theatre all the 
while from the opilasi.s to the very catastrophe. 1759 87 
.Sikrnk Tr. Shandy (i8<i2t 11 . v. 159 This mutter .. may 
make no uninteiesting nruliirplot in the cpitusis and work- 
ing-up of this drama. sZs^Hist. y. Decastro J. 259 'J'he 
epitasis thereof^ that is to say, the bu.stic, comes next. 

f Epitft'iilCftly < 1 - Obs, rare, [f, (.ir, ^iriruriff-civ, 
f. iniTfivtiv lo t‘xiiggt?rato, intensify (see i)rcc.) + 
AL.] Intensive, lienee t in 

an intensive inumier. 

xi^aU RoiMiART yesoet Wks. (1834) 292 Either epiuuically 
or hyptK;uristicHlly, as the puriHisc required. 

Epithalamial (cq)i]-ul/^)‘iniitl}, rn. [f. Khtma 

i.AMi-iJM -f -AiJ.] 61 the natuie of an cjiitbaln 
tiiiutn. 

1879 /iwf vr/. Brit.W. Hr 1 Filelfol wiotccpithaloiniul 
anil funrrul orations. SvMONDs Shahs. Predect’ssof s 

ix. 347 riu: epithalrirnial hymns of Catullus. 

Epitkala’iiiiast. rare. [f. ICpitmalami-um 
after enamiiast. etc.] A composer of an epithala 
miinn. 

1846 I.ANixtK W hs, '1853) I. 515 Arc not they rather iLe 
pale-fared rcfleclionsof some kind epithalamiaat from l.ivo 
Ilia or Bessarabia Y 

Epithalamic (e pilakvmik), a. [f. EriTiiAL- 
f -ir.] Of or pertaining lo an epithala- 

iniuni. 

1756 I 'oi.i>F.wvY Hist, 'tv’o Orphans IV. 200 The youth*. 
:iud maids. .]>cr formed this cniihalamic ode. 1796 BiirnI’Y 
Mem. Metasiasio II. 390 ISoih the iq>iih:dainii: Ikalm 
and liu! Cantata of Eunosto. 1846 i/KUTk Grecu J. 

i. 5i» The * .Sacred Wedding'., wa.s familiHr to epithalainit 
poets. 1884 .SioCKTON Lady or Tiger 12 Dancing iiiaicirns 
. . trc.'idine an cpiihalamii: measure. 

ii •. r:]>i j-ah'i’iiii/an ). PI . opitha 

lamiums, -ia. Also 6 7 epithalamion, 7 epy 
thalumium. [E. tpithalamiumf a. (ir. ini6a\Apwp. 
neiit. of intOaFapios, f. ini uj»oil t ffahapiijs hriilr 
chamber.] A inijdiai song or poem in prai*(() td 
the bride and biidcgiooin, and jiiaying tui ihcii 
prosjierity. 

XS95 Si i NSkR (title) F.pilh.-ilamion. cx6oo Tifuon iii. v 
(1842) 54 Sing ns some swcfle epii halrtiiiiori. 1607 M ak.ston 
What V’ou II i/t 11. i, )''.pyllial:tmiiiins will J singe. 1653 
Cloria 4- Aianissus I. bi Ti> sing I'.|iiih.nIaniioiw to oiir 
inaiTiage Feasts. 1684 '!'■ Bi'kni- 1 I'h. l.arth 11. 168 'I be 
4.';;th psalm, .is an epiilialaiuiimi to Cliiist and the t.hnixh. 
*739 Mkcmoth Fitr,odi. J.iit. w/vv (lo Give nit*, tinu-ly 
notice of your wedding ilay, lliat I may be prepared with 
my Kpitluilaiiiiiiiu. »8*8 (am. in. M:si. (1857) I. 163 
Kpiili;ilainium.s, epi':e«Juiuis. 1859 Hor.iiouM* Italy \\, 2i<* 

'1 III! I■.pil.hahlmiunls rif ( '.-iiullu-. iiiiil III Sl.itius. x86oAbLI-K 
Fttnriefs Prey;*. Poetry iv. 67 1 1 '«! cpilhalionia belongeii like- 
wi.se |i> the pc jiular i cf y. 

nttt ib. x 6 ai Qi am i s A fgal.,s \ /’. (1G78) W* McailwUih-, 
a dainty warMiiig Bie-vi. i this Epiiharmion Song. 

Hciice EpitltaTaniizo v. irans., to compose an 
cpithalainiuni for. 

180s 'I'. I'WININO in Set. Pitpi?rs Twining Family (1HB71 
243 He will epiihal.'uiii.e you in person, I Mippu.se. 

J Epitha'lamy. Abo 7 epithalmie. Angli- 

tizfil l(‘nn of prcc. 

1589 f’uni niiam Kng. Poesie i. xxvi, (Arb.) 65 And they 
wrrrc.'illed J''.pit)ia1:imies .as much to say ax Ixilladcs at the 
bedding of the bride. 165a Sparkk Prim. Dn^ot. (1663) 64 
Angels anti men with combin'd harmony. Contend to stnR; 
ibis epiilixlamy. 1655 tr. Hist. Francion V. 21 , 1 w«b re- 
solved to h.avc her Epitbahtmy sung by the Mu.xicianx of 
I he. New bridge. I bid. VI. 11 Undersiandinf; that he wa.A 
to marry, he offered to make the Ji^pithaJamy. 

ii Epitheca (cplj)/ -ka •. /ooi. [L. epitheca^ Gr. 
ImihjKri, f. liri upon + 0t7>«? case.] A continuous 
layer surrounding the theca* in some corals. 
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Ilonco Bpithecal a., of, or pertaiiiitig to, an 
c(/itheca. Epithe'oatea., provided with an epitheca. 
t86i J. K. (tkkkne J/iiM. Anzm. Kitzgd, ii. Cteient. njo 
I'hc development, .of an cpithecit, cccnenchyina, and other 
siiniUr structures. 1877 W. TnoMstiN fiy'. (_V/rt/ 4 '«er? 
11. i. 51 The external surface of the c.alicle i.s covered 
M-iih a ^HitCcring epitheca. 188^ Athenatitut 2^ Nov. 67 1/3 
The majority of the corallites ot the colony ari.se from tins 
basal epithecate structure. 

Epithelial vepij»/ liil^, a. [f. Eimthelm m + 
Ai. ‘.J Of or pritaining to the epithelium ; of the 
nature of epithelium ; a. iuanim.als; b. in plants. 

^ 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat, I. 90 A p.HvcnKnt 
of ouole.ated epithelial p.Hrtides. 1859 Carcksm'^h Amut. 
/’•i/. y. i. (187a) 42 The epithelial layer of the mucous mcni- 
hraties. . *» 7 - Huxlkv Phya, ii. j6 An internal membranous 
.iiid epithelial lining, called the endocardium. 

b. rw H. MACMtLt.AN in Afnew. Max. Oct. 4^.^ Nttuieroiix 
«’pitheli.d scales may be observed. 1884 Bowick jic Scoti 
lU Bary’t PAaner. 4- Fents 447 A special layer, often cou- 
•■istini^of numerous small epithelial cells. 

S^theliate (cpi|tf’li|dt\ v, [f. EpiTUKi.r-uM 

intr. To iiccome covered with epithe- 
lium, as a wound when beginning to heal. 

1887 Frit Mad, yzrnl. No. 1357. 13/2 it was liegtnning Co 
<.‘]ntheliate. 

Epithelioid (epi))/’li|oid', tf. [f. as prec. I 
oil).] Resembling epithelium. 

1878 T. Bkvant Pract. Surg. 1 . 139 Cells of a more or less 
iriiithcUoid type are packed together. 

'[ Epithelioma <,epil'/:li|ti‘>‘ma). PafL PI. 
'inata. [inod.L. f. epii helium ^ alter canimma^ 
etc.] (Sec quot. 1878. ) 

i^a F. Thomas /?/>. li’entet* 555 Cancer may aflect the 
lining membrane in the form of vei'etaiing cpiiheliiiina. 

tr. IVtx^nePs Gen. PaiUol. 465 Kindtlcisch calls them 
cicatrical cpiiheliom.'ita. 1878 '1'. Bkvant /' m/ 7 . .V«> v. 1-124 
Kpithclioina and epithelial cancer are ternvi given to a foi m 
of cutaneous cuitccr from its similarity in .structure to the 
epitheiial elements of the natural skin. 

II Epithdliuxn kt‘pi}7/di/jm'. [mud. I.. epUhe- 
'iutit, f. Or. ^rti upon + Ic.-it, iup])lc.] 

1 . Afia/. A non-vn.scular liasiie forming the outer 
layer of the mucon.4 membrane in aiiimai.s. 

1748 Hart 1.1. Y Oisetv. Man 1. ii. 117 The Impressions 
can easily penetrate the s<jft Kpithcliuin. 184a Fricmako 
///VA (1S45) 87 'Fhe dlrtVrcni appearances <*f the 

•piihelia nr outer membranous linings of all (be surfacc.s. 
i 87« M tv art AVewr. A Mat. 237 The .supcifieial layer of the 
ikm so redected itiwurds is termed epuheliuin, which is 
(hu.-i but a modified epidermis. 

2 . /lol. An cpiderniiij consisting of young thin- 
siiled cells, filled with homogeneous trans])arciit 
colourless sap. ( Yreas, /lot.) 

1870 BKNri K.v Bat. 49 'fhe canal of the style, ,antl the 
Ntigina of Flow'cring Flaiits are also covered by a iiuxlitlcd 
epidermis .. to which the name of Kpithcliuin ha.s been 
given by .Sclileidcn. 

Epithexn (C‘|>i])cm), sh. JPed. Also 6 7 opl- 
(6 epythyme, 7 opithymo). [ad. Gr. 
fn:$f fiOf f. inmOfyaz, f. ini upon i- nOtyat to 
jd.icc.] * .Any kind of moist, or soft, oxteinal aji- 
plication * (Spd. Soe. Lex.). . 

*SS 9 Mouwv so Fvonytn. 37 'I'hcy make no cpithern <»r J 
outward medicine at this d.ay, but they put roosewater in 
it. < tSTo'J’ilvs-.r. Pridc^ /./Ai. 7 . (i84i»8i Here isd«.M.TiU-d 
a;i Kpythyine I4 syll.J ; WiTmi it and lapiie it rlo.se unto thy' 
brest. i6ax Bchton Azzat, Mel. 11. v. 1. v, Bruel jircscribes 
an Kpithemc for ihe heart of Buginssc, Borage, etc. x6sx 
Dayknanp Gottdibtrt ii. ti. Ixx, With cordial epithcins they 
bathed lier breast. t8i6 L. 'I'ownk Fatmer <ij- liraaiers 
tiuide 19 Kub the E{iithcm ihorougbly on the i\irt. 1863 
RhAOK I 'ery llardCash in All Kaund u July 458/1 'I'lm 
treatment hitlierto has been hot epithcins to the abdomen. 

t E'pithem, V. Oh. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
put an epithem upon. 

^ *JS43 Traiikron Vi^’dsChirzirg. ii. i. 49 L,et the head be 
cpfdieiucd in the place where the aquositic or watriness is. 

II E:pithema-tion (-{VtipnV Ohs. Als<)7 epi- 
thymatiou. [late L. epifhematiou, Gr. *imOtnanov^ 
dim. of : st:e Epithem.] A small plai.sier. 

16x5 Crookk Body of Man 242 To lids day we vse to 
apply F.]}ithymations to them. 17x5 K.L.KSbY, F.f^ilhcmtzlion^ } 
a iMaisler, J^ilve, or Ointment, to be laid iijxjii a .Sore. ( 

11 Epithesisi. [Gr. WzBtaz^ placing upon, .addi- | 
tion, f. kni upon yriBivcu to place ; but Tourneur’s | 
sense is obscure.] 

Tovrnmmi Trans/. Met. xxxiv, And make his heart ! 
Kpithcsi.s of siiine. ! 

Epithet 'e pi))dt\ sh. Forms ; 6-7 epitheto, j 
-thito, epethito, (6 epitbat, epythite, -tho), 6- 1 
epithot. [ad. L. tpilhe/oHy a. Or. imOeroo adj., iieiil. j 
of imOtrof attributed, f. f. ivi upon + | 

TtOivou to place. Gf. Fr. epithlte. | 

The (Jr. Word was used by grammaii.Tns for •.adjective', ] 
b'.it they did not distinguish beiwecn adjs. and descriptive 
sb-i. in apposition with a name.! 

1 . An adjective indicating some quality or attri- 
bute which the speaker or writer regards as char- 
acteristic of the person or thing described. 

t$88 Fraunck Lmttiers Ikog. Dcd., Votir two last Kpi* 
thetes wherein you ili-gnice the law with rudencsse and 
barbarisiiic.^ x6ia Dekkkk // it be not good, etc. Wks. 187.? 
til. 'r'expresse whose vilencs, there'.s no epiihitc. 
a 1661 Firt,i.r« 1x840) II. 240 His epithets were 

pre gnant w^ub mtitaphors. 17x8 Lauy W. W. Moni aoi’i'. 
f.eti. 11. \Ux. 56, 1 aulinired the exact geography of Hom**r 
. . alnu/st every epithet he gives to a mountain or plain Is 


still just for it. 1768 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. $ d. 95 The 
epithets of puVe and modal arc applied to syllogLsin.s as 
well as to propo.sttion.s. 1839 Tuirlwall Greece I. 173 
'rhe term btarlxarous . . in Homer . . i« only used as an epi- 
thet uf language. 1863 Gao. Kciot Romola i. v, Hollow, 
cinpt^is the epithet justly he.stowed on Fame. 

•'i D. nmce-usc. That which gives an epithet to. 
*6x5 Chapman Od^ss. i. 154 To Sjiarta, then, and Pylos, 
where doth beat Bright Amathus, the flood, and epithet t o 
all that kingdom. 

2. A significant apiicllation. 

{.\ .spurious word ‘ Kpiihite, a plotter, traitor*, given in 
iiuxl. uicts.. originated in a misunderstanding of iptot. 1607.' 

*579 f»» Harvly Lstter-hk. 11884) 61 Clirisicn them by 
names and epithites nothing agreahle or appliante to the 
thinge.s theniMdves. 1607 (J. Wilkins Miseries In/orst 
Marriage Fiij, .Sir IFitl. Take to a swine. Lord Fanl- 
conh. A perfect Epythite: hcc feeds on dr.-iffe, And w;il- 
lowr.s in the mire. 1634 W. Wood AVw Fngl. Frasp, 1. 

V, Many of these tree.s . . have cpithires roiilrary to the 
ii.^tiiru of them as they grow in England. X683 Pht n s 
Fteta Min. IL 3 Before W'e fi.v our Title or Kpilhite to the 
Master of this Science. x^aS Mokuan Algiers I. vi. 201 
He assumed the proud Kpithi t of Sultan or Monarch of 
'I'unis and all Pianiary. x86a Sin B. Bkoiuk Psychol. Jnq. 

II. iv. 129 We. .employ the French term of eiitiui, for want 
of an equally appropriate epithet in English. 

1 3. Used for : A term, phrase, expression. Oh. 
*599 Shaks. Mui/t Adov. ii. (7 Suffer loue I a good c[ii- 
thite ; 1 do suffer louc indeede ; for I loue thee .‘igaiiist my 
will. x|ki4 — i. 14 A bumbast Circumstance Horribly 
stufft with Epithites of warre. 

4. attrib. 

1874 Sayce Conipar. Philol. vi. 227 The epitliel-period 
points to a vast .series of bygone .ages. 1884 Mattch. Exaw. 
afj May 3 i To tncroicsc the epithet power of our tougiie in 
coining adjective.-*. 

Epithet ve pi|x*t'l, [f. prec. sb.] If'am. f a. 
To add (a worvl) as .an epithet oh.), b. To 
ap[)ly an epithet to. c. 'To term, entitle. 

x6a8 Walton in A’< 7 iJ/. ll’otfi*n 11(72) 566 Never was a 
town better Knithitcd. . ‘<^37 II. .SYOKN11A.M .Serm. 11. 136 
Erclesi.’isiieall m mour = Kpiscopall he epithetes . 1650 Ft i.- 

I KK Pisgah IV. Ki>. Dell., Francis your Avu?., whose death 
1 I would epithotc I'tuiineiy. 1659 Appeal Ii. 7 Mr. I'ox 
: hath now the casual favt>ur of mj' Pen to be cpitliited 
j Reverent. 1698 Christ A'.m//. ,/ 88 Here are Whisperings, 

I Surmises, Slanders and Reproaches, and these epeiliitccj 
I with Ixeing private, evil, insinuated and clamlestine. x88a 
j ( 1 . Macoonai.o in Snnday Ma^;. XI. 80/2 Woeful Mivs 
I Witherspin, n.s Mark hml cpitheUal her. 

I Epitheted (cpiketed), ///. <z. raz-e. ff. Eim- 
I THKT sh. or V. 4* -Ei>.] a. Abounding with epithets, 
j b. Designated by epithets. 

i t8o8 WowOTT « P. Pindar) One wore Peep at R. eUad. 

I Wks. i8i 2 V. 361 Doctor Darwin won a name By glittering 
' tinsel, epitheted rhyme. x88o M'orid 10 Nov. 6/2 'I'hn 
I profusely cpitlieted horse. 

i Epith6tic tepit)e’tik\ a. [ad. Cr. ivtOtriKh, f. 
ImrtOiyat (see Fimthet;.] 

fa. Abounding with epithets (ttAt.'). b. Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an epithet. 

a 1761 Lloyd Poems, On Rhytne 178 Verse . . which flows 
In epiinetic measurccl prose. x868 Arrkr in Sidney's Apol. 
Poetrie Inirod. 12 J'hc epithets .Tnd cpithetic phrases. 1874 
.Sayck Compar. Philol. vl 223 A language in which wo 
may well expect to find general epithctic terms. 

I lencu Bpithe ticai a. Epithktic. Eplthetl- 
oally adv., in an epithctic manner. 

* 7*5 M. Davies Icon Lihell. I. xo Some other Epithet icat 
Term or Additional Word. x8w Dickens /’ nvC’W/. xl, Sam, 
after iKindying a few cpithctical remarks with Mr. Sinouch, 
followed :il ones;. 184X D’Ihkaem Aznezt. Lit. 11867) 557 
Shakc.speare liears away the prize among these epithetical 
allotiuciits. x8<7 F. H.m.i. in Jrnl. Asinf.Sot.. ///»«<>«/ (1859' 
XXVII. '223 The word for ‘ .sun ‘ . . i.s, in the original, repre- 
.sented epilbctically by a cuiiipouiid siguifying ' the not cold- 
rayed '. 1868 — Bi-nares A nc. zy Moit. w At least thirty or 

fbi t^-pilhetirul designations of Benares arc scuutcred, etc. 

t E'pithetish, I*. Oh. rare [f. Epithet 
• f -I.SH.] fncHiictl to the use of epithets. 

*777 Woi.co7 t (P. Pirid.ar) in Polwhcle Trad, tjr Recoil. 
(i8?6j I. 49 You were loo epithetish. 

£‘pitheti:iey V. rare. [f. as prec. + -T7,R.] 
trans. 'I’o ttpply an ej)ithet to. 

17x6 M. Davie.s Ath, Brit.W. 214 'fhe roremention’d very 
f.ilse Son of the (.’hurch, that dar'd Epilheii/e him with 
that insolent Cliar.Tcter. xhoci Month. Mag. XX VI II. 189 
The iin.'iges of (as lie cpitheti/cH them) scabby Job, blind 
Tobit, etc. 

II Epi'thctoil. Oh. Also 6 apathaton, epi- 
thetone, 7 opithitoh. [late L. epitheton^ (Jr. 
iwiBtrov : see Epithki' .f^.] 

1. What is ascribeil to a person ; an attribute. 

•547 Hdoi’EH Ansxu. Bp. IVvu/u'steFs Bk. Wks. 1 Parker 

Soi;,) 124 I’his is properly the Kpitheton of God to be of 
nothing but of himself. 

2. ^ Epithet 1 and 2. 

1583-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1684) III. 621 Alter tlie F.piihc< 
flitm.s, and I will sulr;ciibe. 1570-87 Hulinshkd .Scot. 
Ckron. 11806) II. 361 The rcltellious faertion (for by that 1 
name and epitlieton iloih Buchanan always term those that 
took the queens pan 1609 Bihi.k iDouay Ps. cxliv. coinm., \ 
King, is the proper epitheton of Christ, the Sonne of CJod. 
x6ix .Spui:D Hist, Gf. Brit. v. ii. §4 1 ‘hc worthy Epitheton j 
i>f King liJdgar. c xyoo Gipson Farrier's Dispens. ( 1734) 197 
His Cord iaf powder, which he says has not that Epitheton | 
for nought. 

t ETOthynie. Llot. Oh, Also 6 epithime. 

[ad. \u epithymoHj Gr. IniBvnoVf f. ini upon + j 
flu/iov thyme.] The Cuscuta Epithymum or 
Dodder, a parasitic plant growing on thyme, etc. 3 


(exafls Vac. in Wr.-Wfllcker 557 Fpitime, epithinmni, 
ford boh. J 1585 Lloyd Treas. v, Take violcties . . 

time, and epithtnje, ana ^ii. xflai Burton Anat. Mel. 
It. iv. I. V, Thyme and Epithyme, Hops, Scolopendria, 
Fuiiiitory. 1785 Bradlky Fam. Diet. 9.v. Saxifrage^ The 
second is Branch'd and like Kpitliy'ine. 

Epithymetie (cq)i,lime‘tik), a. Also 7 epi- 
thumetik(e, 9 -io. [ad. Gr. f. 

fUtiv to desire, f. Ivi upon + Bvfjuts soul, appetite.] 
Connected with tlesirc or appetite. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. H'hole Creature xiii. 8 x. 175 No 
faculty of the Soule .so represents God.s Infinitie, as that 
which Philosophy culls Epithunietike; the burning appetite, 
or desire of the Soule. x8aa T. I'ayloh A/uleius 357 Re- 
ccqitadcs of the cpithymetic part. 1885 J. Mariineau 
F.th. 'Theory 1 . 77 The lowest (or epithumeiic ' part of human 
nature. 

Hence t Bptthyme'tlcal, a. Oh. in same sense. 
x6i^ .Sir T. Brou'NE Pseud. Ef. v. xxi. 5 13. 267 P.y the 
girdle the heart and part.s which God requires are dcvidetl 
fi-niii the infuriour and cpithumeticall organs. 1847 in 
Craig. 

fEpi'thymy. Oh. rare’"^, [ad. Gr. 
di?irc.] Desire ; lust. 

x6oo Tourneur Trans/. Met. xxxviii, P.'in, that was once 
.a dccre Kpitimie, I.s now transform’d to hot Epithyiiiie. 

Epitimesis (c:pi|tim/ -sis', [a. Gr. imTifirfan, 
f. InirinAfiy to rebuke.] Castigation, censure. 
167^1706 in Pmr.i.irs. i7ai-x8oo in Baii.x:v. 

tBprtimy. Oh. rare-'. 

x6oo (.See F.mTiVMV. J 

+ E’pitoffe. G/w.*-o [a. Fr. epitoppe. ad. L. epi~ 
ionium, f. Gr. ^irt-f-Zo^a the Roman upper g-ir- 
ment.] * A Cassock, or long Garment worn loose 
over other Apparel, the habit of a Gradual in 
the University’ ^llount Glo.rsogr.). 

1656-81 in Bu)unt. 1692 in Colts. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 

tEpi*tomate. S"- Oh. [f. V.. epitomdt' ppl. 

stem of epitonuCre to abridge, f. epitome: see 

Epitome.] ~ Epitomize. 

170* W. WoTTON in Evelyn's -Vrw. (1857) III. 384 Mis 
works have been epilomated by Mr. Huliuii after a. sort. 

!Epi:toma*tic, a. rare. [D-ndly f. Epitom-k, 
nfler syynptomatic, etc.] rertaining to, or of the 
nalure of, an c|)ilome. 

t86o W KSicoi T Inirod. .Study Gosp. vi. (1881) 331 not, , 
Tim .style : vv. 9-211 arc epitonuitic, and wholly anen from 
S. Mark'.s general manner. 

Epitomator (fpi’lonu’bt.Tj). [agent-n. f. 1 . 
cpitomdre: see Epitom.\TK.] One wiio writes an 
epitome of a larger work. 

x6sx Bi». R. Moi.niagu 420, I dare not utterly 

therefore comleinDC K)iitomator.s. x8os Month. Mag. XII. 
574 'I'o cleanse the Augean stable of ancifrit chronology is 
not the proper oflioe of an epitomator. i860 Wi..sn()ii 
introd. Study Gosp. vii. (cd. 5) 367 St. M.T)k w-as regatilei! 
a.s a mere epitomator of the other syiiopti-Ts. 1875 Posn- 
Gains i. comm. 'ed. 2) 113 The c)>itumu(<.)r of Gaius. 

Epd*t011xatory(fpi*ti>mat3ii),rt. rare. [f. prec.. 
as if ad. L. *zpitomdlorimi\ C’haracterized by 
epitomizing ; having the cljaraeter of an epitome. 

x86o Wkhtcott Introd. .Stitdy Gosp. vii. (ed. 5.1 362 Tho 
erroneous views c.Tmmoiily held as to the cpiloimuory lui- 
lure of .St. Mark's ( Jo.spel. 

Epitome (fpi'tomf\ sh. Also 7-8 epitomy, 

6 epitomie, 6 aphet. (? humorously) pitomio. 
[a. \ u epitome, a. Gr. Imrofiri, f. IviTifivsfV to make 
an incision into, abridge, II cirl upon -p rf/o'civ to 
cut.] 

1 . A brief statement of the chief points in a 
literary work ; an abridgement, abstract. 

zp9 Fkii'ii Antithesis 21:9 A little treatise, .nftcr the 
m.aniicr of an epitome, and .short rehearsal of all things 
thill are c.Kamiiied mruc diligently in the aforesaid book. 
*534 Li>. Bkrnkks Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 11546) B v. Ii, The 
wrytj'nges of theim . . setriethc rather epitomes, than his- 
tones. 1589* Marprkl.' Hay any H 'ork 35, I haue onely 
published a Ri.silc, and a Pilomie. Drayton's Poly^ 

olb. A iij. The rummon printed ChroJiirle. .i.s indeed hut an 
F.piroiiie or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine. 1698 
Fryer Aic. E. India 4- P. in Phil.^ Trans. XX. J47 "I is 
very diRit:uU to give an Abstract or Epilomy of them. 1751 
JoiiN.soN /fn/z/AAr No. 145 F 12 Some delight in iihstracis 
and epitomes, a x8aR .Siiem.ky Fiss. Def. Poetry 'Camelot 
ed.) 9 TCpitoines have been called the inoth.s of just history ; 
they ciit out the poetry of it. 1856 Macaulay Biog. ixWi'jx 
68 In general rioihirig is less attractive than .an epitome: 
but the epitomes of Goldsmith . . are always lunusing. 

b. A summary or condensed account of any- 
thing ; a comi>endium of .a subject. 

x6az .ScLATER Tythes (16231 xSj 'J’his age w strangely in 
lone with Epitoniees, if faith it selfc .shall ben drawne to 
her compendium. x^S W. Ball Sphere Cord, xa Magna 
Charta . . is . . .an Abridgement or F.pitoiue of the liberties 
and rights of the .Siibjects of England, r 1665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Ctd. Hutchinsozz (1846) 24 To TiuitilK:i' 
his virtues is to give an epitome of his life. ^ lyaS Morgan 
Algiers I. Pref. 24 The Introduction or Epitome of the 
Country I treat uf . . is a mere work of Supererogation, X755 
Mem. Capt. P. Drake I’o Rdr., Tt may not be improper 
to furnish tlie Reader with an Epitumy of that Character. 
X883 Vyooxxzi .Short Stzid, IV. i. iii. 36 The articles in the 
text are an epitome of those which trie Church found iiio-si 
objectionable. 

2. transf. Something that forma a condensed 
record or representation * in miniature *. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, v. iii. 67 This is a poore Eidtome of 
yours, Which by th* interpretation of full time. May shew 
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like all yoor selfe. stfaS Eaki.e Microcottn,y Ptatls W« 0 :e 
< Arb.) 73 Pauls Walk« is th« I^nds Epitome, or you may 
call it the les;icr lie of Great Brittaine. s666 J. Smith Om 
(17591 43 That world's epitomy, man. 17M R Gkavks 
jKu/kfVsyHt (1776) 1. 134 Prepar'd to sec A palace in epitome. 
*773 Brvuonb Sictfy xxxvii.(i8oo) 355 No less an epitome of 
the whole earth in its soil and climate, than in the variety 
of its productions. x 368 M. Patiison Academ, Org, la. 
Congregation has been . . an epitome of Convocation. 
Kuskin StoHfSi yen. 1 . Pref. 13 'i'hc Church of St. 
Mark . . is an epitome of the changes of Venetian archi- 
tecture from the tenth to the nineteenth centupr. 

+ b. In depreciatory sense: Something that i.s 
reduced to iiis^ignificaiit dimensions. OSs. 

0x593 Smith (1866-7) I. *82 When the hours of 
sleep . . of youth, and . . of sorrow are taken away, what an 
epitome is man's life conic to. x6ox Wkkvk.r A/irr, Mart. 

C' ij, These w'cre the worlds^ first youthfull progenie, To 
thc.se our men arc an Epituniie. 

3. In epitome : a. in the form of a summary ; 
b. in a diminutive form. 

1649 G. Danif.i. Trinarch.^ Henry V, cxiii, llie fantasies 
. . Might have resolv'd this, in Kpitomic. x68a Whki.kk 
Joum. Greece 325 Snow, which this poor Hermite’-s .aged 
Ke.ad seemeth, in epitome, to resemble. 1759 Dilwokth 
I*ttpe 101 A de.scription, calculated to contuiii in epitome 
the principle.s oi a farther taste for magnificence. 1849 
Thoheau Week Concord iiw. Saturday 26 The churac- 
lerislics and pursuits of various .ages and races of men are 
alw.ays existing in epitome in every neighborhood. 

t Epiiiome, Z'. Ohs. [f. prcc. sb.] infr. To 
make an epitome or summary ; in quol. pass, impers. 

x6oa Waknkr Eny:. xii. Ixx. (i(ha.) 293 Of Northerne 
Kegions partly i.s Kpitomed before. 

Jspitonuc .cpit^-mik), a. [f. Kimtomk sh. + -10.] 
Of the character of an epitome. 

1636 Bkahiwait Rom. timperors^ Kp. Dcd., Being all 
brought into the straights of this epitoniickc volume. 

Evitomical (.epiip mikal), a, [f. prec. + -.VL.] 
Of Uie nature of .an epitome. 

1609 IToi.i.AN'n A mm. Man etl. Annot. D i.i h, Of her 
iXenobi.a'sJ .. skill in languages, writing of an Kpitomicall 
ilystorie, and truiiiiug Ui> of lua' children in learning, 
read, etc- 1660 .S. l’'isni:K Ru\!it:ks Ainrm Wk.s. (1670)61 
A kind of Eintotnical Repetition. 184a Mrs. Bkowning 
Grk. Chr. Poets 1V8 Our li»«r;iture i.s rich in ballads, a form 
epitomical of the epic .and dramatic. 

Epitomist i/pi tomi-st). [f. as prcc. + -I.ST.] 
One who writes an epitome. 

x6ix Bihi.k Traml, Pref. a An Epitomist, that is, one 
tliat extinguished worthy whole volumes, to bring his 
ahridgetnents into reque.st, 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. i. 
Wks. (i 8 :,ii 23 Hriloiiuirius, whom the Epitomist Flurus and 
others mention. x88o Meiitiir.AO ir. Just it. Gains Introd. 

15 i'he design of the epitomist .. having been to exclude 
wh.at had become olisolcte. 

Epitomization (/'pi t6m.ii7i>J;m). [f. next + 
-ATiuN.] 'I'he action of ejiilomizini^. 

x8o5 Ann. A’i7». 111 . 6.^9 All such literary tautologists are 
pr<iper objects of epitoivu/ati<in- 

Epitomize (./'pi tomaiz), V. [f. Epitome sh. 

+ -IZK.J 

1. trans. To make an epitome of ; to abridge. 

*599 Sanuvs Europie .Spec. h6j|2) 1 ‘rcf. 2 'fhe same Booke 

w.'is but a spurious slolim Copy, in [lart epitoini/cd . . from 
the Authors Originall. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer (181,1) 1 
341 Thu-S far Marlin Buccr, whom . . 1 deny not to have 
epitomi/ii. X783 Joiin.s«iN /.ett. Mrs. Thralc 13 ^une. 
.Mrs. Dobson .. epiiciini^cd .a very bulky French l.iic of 
f'etr.irch. 1830 i >'I sraki.i C.has. /, 111 . vi. 92 He was ac- 
customed to epitomise Hooker, and others, on the present 
subject. x868 Pkakd Waier-Earm. xii. n8 For thcTicncfit 
of our readers, we will cpitoinisu the ijaiiiphlet. 

ahsol. x86x Plarson Early Ar A/ut. Ages Eng. no He 
epitomizes, .as if lie were giving the pith of a paragraph. 

b. To suininaiize ; to ^ive a concise account 
of; to state the essence of (.1 m.atter) briefly. 

x 6 m 4 C.AiT. .Smith yirgiuia v. 172 Thus have you briefely 
epitomized Mother Natures benefits. X683 tr. Erasm. 
Morix E.nc. 65 They .all would not suffice Folly in all her 
shapes to epitomise. _ 1728 Morga.n Algiers II. v. 321 
H.a.ssan Aga, wlio.sc Life I had begun to cjjitomize. 1856 
Froi'dk y//j/. Eng. 1 . i-vj, 1 sliall however in a few* pages 
briefly cpiiiimi/c what parsed. X877 E. Ccinokk Das. Eaitk 
ITcf. II Fl.\liauslively to epitomi.se the evidence of Theism. 

2. a. To contain in a small compass ; to com- 
prise in brief the sum of. b. To put into a small 
compass ; to concentrate. 

a. x6a8 Wither Rrit. Kenremb. iv. 1711 For, < Jod in 
this one single Plague, r.ompriscil Those other Judgeinonts, 
all, epitomized. 1634 Sir T. IIkuukki Trav. 149 A Carpet, 
a Pan. and a Platter, epitomizes nil their Furniture. x868 
.Stanley Wes^m. Ab.y. i^x6 In some respects it [the Chapter 
House] epitomises the vicissitudes of the Abbey icself. 

b. 1635 AusriN Afedit. 129 Hec hiinselfc epitomized those 
ten into two. 1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 51 In whom it ap- 
l>eared that Nature and Fortune had ^^pitomized all the 
wonders of the World, a 1763 Siienstone Es.s. ic» 6 An, 
indeed, is often requisite to collect and epitomize the beau 
ties of nature. 1857 Willmoit /Vfvrx. /.it. xxi. 126 Wc have 
all the wilfulness of Cleopatra epitomized when, etc, 

1 3. To reduce to a sm.aller scale. Ohs. 
z6za Woodall Surg. A/a/ir Wks. (i653> I’ref. 19 A 55 ur- 
Keons Chest epitomized. 1630 Dravton David ^ GoEuih 
iK.)j All those rare parts that iu hU brothers were Epi- 
tomiz'd, at large in him appear. x66o Fuli.kk Afixi 
Contempt. (1841)258 Our standing army shall be epitomized 
to a more moderate proportion. 17x3 Guardian^ No. 108 
We should, in a little lime, see mankind epitomized, and 
the whole species in miniature. 

Epitomised (fpi tomaizd), ///. a. [f. prcc. + 
Presented in the form of an epitome; 
abridged, condensed, summarized. 

VoL. III. 


ttfw Brathwait Eng. Genikw, (1641) 383 An epitomized 
conlection of all [nations]. Livincstonk 7nu.\iZ7y 1 . 
X. 3S4 It affords an epitorotsed description of his late travcLs. 

Spitomiier (/pi tomaiizai^ [f. as prec. + -BK.] 
One who epitomizes : in the senses of the vb. 

x6x5 Chookk Ihdp 0/ Man 37 After Galetis time, and his 
Kpitomizer, OriEisius, who liued but in the next age. 1636 
G. Williams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P.s. Iv. 33 Sin is an 
epitomiser or shortvner of everj-thinj^. Z74X WAKUURroN 
Div. Legal. If. 441 noltt An epitomizcr of one Jason of 
Syrciie. 1800 Coleiiroukk tnd. Divis. Zodiack in AsM. 
Res. IX. 349 The armtilary sphere, de-scribcd by the Arabian 
epitomiser, differs, therefore, from Ptolemy’s. 

£pitomy, obs. var. of Epitome. 

Epitonic (cpit^»*ink). [f. Cr. hlrovos on the 
stretch, f. ImTtU ttu to put a strain upon, f. iul 
upon + rtivtiv to stretch + -10.] Overstrained. 

X879 f*- Mckcditu Egoist 11 . xL 346 From the epitonic, 
the overstrained. 

Epitrite (c-pitrait), ad/, and sh. Pros. Also 
«) opitrit. [ad. L. epitri/osy a. Gr. iitirpiroi 
.amnuiiting to one third more than the unit, f. ini 
ill addition + t/mtos the third.] 

t A. adp. In tlie ratio of 4 to 3 ; spec, in ancient 
music : see quot. 

i6c^ Doim.\.vd OrHi*h. Microl. 65 Tlie sesquitertia Pro- 
portion, which they call Epitrite. .Musically, when 4 Notes 
arc hounded against 3, which .arc like theinselues. 

1EA. sb. Prostkiy. A foot consisting of three long 
syllables and one short one, and called first, second, 
third, and fourth epitrite, according as the short 
syllabic st.qnds first, second, third, or fourth re- 
spectively. 

1678 1708 in PiiiLLii'S. 1749 Pmver Pros. Numbers _3t 
'I'he fir.st Epitrite . . a Close which Tiilly much delights Hi. 
1819 II. Bu.SK Eistriad 11. 183 'I'hro' the trite epitrite, when 
bil lows roar, Reader and sailor feel i hein.selvcs ashore. x8at 
ti/ackw. Mag. X, 388 'i'hc third foot of the m.ajor ionic 
tetrameter, we ar«* told, maybe a second epitrit, which is 
merely iiii possible. 1879 Fakrak St. Pant I. 167 The solemn 
rhythmical epitrite. 

t Epi'trochazni. p/iet. Erron. -ism. [.id. 
Into 1.. epitrothasmuSy a. Gr. imrpo\aaiUiSy f. ent- 
rpnxaifiv to run swiftly over.] A hurried accu- 
mulation of several points. 

1653 Urociiart VVks. (1834) 2»)2 'There is neither 

<l< fniition, dintribution, epitrochisni, increment. xjMS-t8oo 
liAii.LY, Epitrochism. 

Epitrochoid (Cpitr(> koid). Alath. [f. Gr. Ini 
upon + rpoxhs wheel t -ojd ; after analogy of epi- 
cycloid/\ The curve described by a point rigidly 
connected with the centre of a circle which rolls on 
the outside of another circle. Cf. EriCYOUnn. 

1843 Penny Cyil. XXV. 384/2. X879 'Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. i. 1. 9 94. 

Hence Bpltr^hol'dal a., of or pertaining to an 
epitrochoid. 

z8oo I'hit. Trans. XC. 149 Epilrochoidal curves, formed 
by (Ximbiniiig a sinqdc roUtion or vibratii>n with other 
siibordiimte rotations or vibrations. Penny Cy cl. XXV. 

284/2 F>v«y direct -epicycle planetary system is both cpi- 
iTochuidal and externally hypolrochoidal. 

llEpitrOpe (epi tityp/). Rhet. [J.. epitropCy a. 
(Ir. ariTpumjf f. imrpinuv to give up, yielil, ini 
uiJon + rptneiv to turn.] (Sec ((uot.) 

1657 J. Smith Afyst. Rhet. 131 Epitropc..a figure when 
w’e cither seriously or ironically permit a thing, and yet 
object the iiicoiiveiiiency. 1678 1706 in Phillu’S. I7»i- 
i 8 m in Bailky. *844 J. W. Glims Phi lot. Stud. 11857) 
217 Epitrope. .is a figure of rhetoric by which a permission, 
ciili' c scrioiLsly or ironically, is granted to an opponent, to 
do wli.at he pioposcs to do. 

Epit^pnpanic (e^pitimiinc-nik), a. A ant. [f. 
Ei*i- + (ir. Tijfjiirav-ov drum 4- -ic. (T. 'I'vAfrAMC.] 
IVrtaiiiing to or forming the uppermost sub-divi- 
sion of the tympanic pedicle which sup])orts the 
mandible in rj.slje.4. Chiefly qua.si-.r/L 

( 1856-8 W,( 'lark Ean der Hoer’en's ZfW. II.6i 'The tyin- 
paiiicum, epitympanicuin.aiul pru:opcrcuUiin.] 1849^-53 'J'ono 
Cyct. Anat. IV. 941/a 'The uppermost piece, tlie epityni- 
panic, nrticul.'itcs by a diartlirodiai Joint with the mastoid. 
x88o Gunthkr Eistu’s 55. 

II Epizexuds (cpizir/'ksis;. R/ict. [mod. I.,a. 
Gr. a fastening upon, f. ♦xrtfcvyMJi'ai. f. ini 

upon + ifvyytjf'ai to yoke.] A figure by which a 
word is rcptMled with vehemence or emphasis. 

1589 PuTTKNU.AM Eug. Poesic III. xix. 167 Yc have another 
sort of repetition, when . . yc iterate one word without any 
intermission, as thus — It was Marync, Maryne, that wrou'^ht 
mine woe . . 'J’he Greekes call him, Epizeuxh, the Latins 
SubiuHctio. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 89. X678-X706 in 
PiMLLM'S. X845 J. w. GiHHS Phitol. Stud. (1857) -Std). 

Epizoal (epiz<?« al), <1. [f. Ewzo-ox + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to epizoa. 

•So Splso'ui, a. [see -an] in same sense. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epizoio (epizJu-ik), a. and sb. [f. Epizo-on (or 
its dements) + -ic.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to epizoa. b. Of 
plants: Jiving upon animals. 

, *857 Bkhkklky Cryptog. Bof. 23s Fungi were defined .as 
hysterophytal or cpiphylal inycetalii, (more rarely epizoic or 
inhahit.ints of iiiorgantc sultstances). 1877 Huxi.kv .^nat. 
Ihv. Ah. vi. 376 The p.arasttc so common on the Stickleback, 

. .one of the most curious modifications of the cpizoic 
t>qje. 


trans/. sBjra O. W. Holmes Poet at Break/.d, vi. X79 
Our cpizoic literature is ^coming so extensive that, etc. 

B. sb. An epizootic disease ; * Epizootic B. 
1879 jKi'FEHik-.s Wild Life in S. Co. 186 A kind of cMMic 
seems to .seize them | little mice], «nd they die ia numben. 

IlSpilOOn (cpizjofii). Zoo/. FI, epiaoa. 
[moci.L., f. Gr. ini l (^ov nnimal.] A parasitic 
animal that lives on tlie exterior of the body of 
another animal. Opposed to Ketozoon. 

1836-0 'Todd Cyct. Aunt. II. ii6/a Tlie Epizoa, or the ex- 
ternal Lenucan paTasiit:s of Fislu-s. 1866 A. Flint Prime. 
A/ed. (i8Su)95 'fhc paraKites . . inhabiting the exterior of 
the Imdy are called epizoa. 1876 Uvneden Anim. Parasites 
35 ‘I'he Balairu culvus of L'lrtparcde, lives as ail epi/oon. 

EpilOOtio (c pizo,|f/tik), a. .ind sh. [ad. Er. 
Pphootiqut\ 1’.- Epizootic ; see next. In sense a 
token asf. ini (with interpretation ‘subsequent to*) 
+ animal.] 

1. Of diseases: Temporarily prev.ileiit among 
animals; opposed enzootic. Cf. Ktiokmtc. 

1865 Reader I's Aug. 178/3 A new cpi/ootic disc,aRe has 
broken out .among the horned cattle. x88o 1 intes 15 Sept. 
7/6 Epizootic pleuro-pnciiinoiiiiL 
t2. Ceol. U.scd by Kirwan as an ei»itliet of 
‘secondary* muuntain.s, to denote ‘their poste- 
riority to the existence of organized substances’. 

X799 Kikvvan Geot. Ess. 161. 1840 Uilmri.k Diet. Geot. 4 
Mtn.y Epizootic^ containing animal rcm.ains, a.s epizootic 
hills, or epizootic strata. 

B. sh. An epizootic disease ; a plague among 
cattle. 

1748 Short in Chambers Dow. Ann. .Scott. II. 437, note, 
'This epizootic raged also in England and other couiilries. 
x8a7 1 >K (JiMNCFv t.ast Days Rani Wks. 1 i 1 . 124 Cats being 
so eiiiiiieiiily an electric animal. . he .attributed this epizootic 
to eletiriciiy. x88a ymt Linn. Soc. XVI. 187 All cpi/ootii:s 
of this character are immediately due to excessive multi- 
plication of worms, 

Episooty fi'piz/>‘« <yii). [ad. Er. /pisootity irre^. 
f. Gr. ini upon + animal.] An epizootic 
disease. 

1781 Projects in Ann. Reg. icr.’/i The report of un Epi- 
zooiy is often spread. 1798 Mali hus /V/ zz/. (18171 1 . 951 
Great .and wasting epizootics are frequent .among the cattle. 
1867 kuLFiNi Quiet Nook in Jura 274 And fear.s were cn- 
leiiaincd of a coming cpizooty, i88a Jrnt. Linn, Soc. XVI. 
ibK This ostrich rpizoiity is a kind of .strongylosis. 

Epoch (c}Yk, f'ppkL Forms: a. 7-9epooha. 
opocho. 7. 7 epoch, [ad. late L. epochoy 
ail. Gr. ieoyfy stoppage, station, position (of a 
planet), fixed point of lime, f. inix^tv to arrest, 
stop, take up a position, f. + lo hold. 
CT. Er. /pot/uey It. epoca.] 

I. A (ixeti point in the icckoning of time. 

1 . Chron, 'I'he initial point assumed in a system 
of chronology ; c.g. the date of the birtli of Christ, 
of the Jlcgira, of the foundation of Rome, etc.; 
an Eka. Also, in wiiler sense, any date from 
which succceiling years are numbered. Now rare. 

a. 1614 .Skluln Titles Hon. 6 'I hc residue will fall neer the 
fit St yeer of the (.’haldiciui Kpocha. <11638 AIpdi- Wks. 
III. i.v. 509 I’he 'J'ime*; of the llcii.st and the Woman's being 
in the. Wilderness have the .same I'qiocha and licginning. 
1736 tr. GregOfy's Astr:m, 1. 252 'I'hc E[)C)riia of the tHym- 
pi.'uls, uf all Truf.iiie oiie.s, is the most Ancient. 

p. a i6$8 Ci.i:vi:i.ANu Inund. of Trent 138 Since weVc 
deliver'd let there he. From this Flood loo another EptKke. 

y. 1658 Ussiir-.R .‘Inn. Ep. Kdr. |K.>, In divers times and 
age.s, divers epochs of time were used, and several forms of 
years. 1677 Hai.k/Vv'w. Otig. Man. 11. iii. 148 'I'he pic- 
tended Epoch of the Babylonians. 1758 Swim on in Phil. 
Trans. L. 801 On the Greek brass coins uf .Sidon..both 
the.se cpmdis .seem to have betn used. 

2 . The lx:gitining of a ‘ new era ’ or distinctive 
period in the history of mankind, a country, an 
individu.1l, a scitiice, etc. I’hr., To make an epoch. 

a- 1673 [R. L Mt;n) Transp. Reh. 55 Men timt mark out 
Ejtocha’s arc not horn in many revolutions. 1756 Geutl. 
Alag. XXVI. 415 Botany, .from hence bc»a.stsa new '.i>orh.a. 
1783 /'hit. Tran.%. LXX.il I. ^(xj'Mic tongel.ilKiii ol iiitTc'.ury 
. .must be allowed to form a very curious niul iinporUnt 
epocha in the history of that ineial. 18*7 .'^irJ- MARRiNt;- 
lON Own y/wrjf (i83i>' 1 . 18 note, A ciu umst.antc which the 
. . I ri.sh . . coiisiderfd a.s forming an cpoi ha. 

p. 1814 IVlsRAht.i Cur. 1. it. n8:o) II. 38a Every work 
wliioh creates .an epoch In Jiteiatnre is one of the great 
monuments of the huiu.an mind. 1841 4 I'.'mI' k.mjn Lss, Sptr. 
t.aws Wk.s. (Bokiit I- OH ‘Ihe epoihs of our life aie not 111 
the visible fa« Is . . but in a silent ihoiiglil by the waysndc. 
1864 Burton .Scot Ahr. (. v. Lnilier's Bible iiiitkes an 
epoch in the formation of the Gi rniaii language. 

t b. The date of oii'jin of a .state of things, an 
institution, frushion, etc. ; occasionally, an event 
in.irking such u d.ito. O/fs. 

a. 1659 Pi AKso.H Creed {18 ;oi 281 Nor need wc be a.shaincd 
that the Chr istian rt:ligi-»ii, which we profess, should have so 
known an F.potlia, and .sr> late un original. 1788 PRifcSTLEY 
Lett. Hist. v. li. 370 (^n-at fisiherii'A have always been 
cpociia's of a great trade and iiavigatioii. 1780 Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 14 'The present crisis would be<:ome the epoeba 
(if a new s}>lci)(Joi' to the French inon.in:hy. 1795 in 
\Vytlics /V( /f. yirginia 41 Whether the time of the settle- 
ment were tlie epoi:h.'i of the title will b« enquired. 18^ 
I;’.. Nawf.s Heraldic Anom. (cd. 2^ 11 . 307 The year 1639 i» 
reckorn d the epf>cha of long perukes, 
p. 1654 L* Esiranof Chas. / (1655) 156 The Epoche, the 
Nativity day from whence all the seric.s of this kings trou- 
bles are to Ik: computed. 

I Y ^ South (j.), The year sixty ; the grand epoch of 
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falsehood. sT^i A'm^. 1 . xii. ago This period 

. . the epoch uf the house of commons in England. 

3. In wider iicnse ; A fixed point of time, 
ft. The date, or assigned position in chronological 
seoueiice, of a historical event. 

Now less precise than €^a/r, which indicates a particular 
year or smaller division of time. 

0 . t 66 s Dryoem Asfrga KtJux loS Such, whu.se supine 
felicity but makes In story chasines, in epoche’s [in some 
laUr edd. epocha's, epochaj mistakes, 
v. *697 Evelyn Nttmism. v. r86 Epochs are sometimes 
iifjtcd in words at length. 1841 ELPHiNsrroNR Hht. Ind. I. 
SIX} The date of hi.s appearance . . the middle of the sixth 
i:entury tiefure Christ . . an epoch which, etc. 

b. [=sl*>. ^poque."] A precise date; the exact 
time at which an event takes place or is appointed 
to take place. Formerly gen . ; now only with 
reference to natural phenomena (ef. 4 a>. 

a. 1761 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 258/a An offer to treat 
about these upix:has. 

y. *786 T. Jekfkx.son Wks (iSsg) I. 570 To inform him 
what other niiinhcrs [of arms] you expect to deliver, with 
the epochs of delivery. 1794 Hokke Pref. Rrisset's Addr. 
Wks. VII. 313 To foresee them [the designs of the coiiit] 
so well, as to mark the precise epoch on which they W€:ri: to 
be executed. 1838 I.)!-: Murcam Kss. Prohah (Cabinet Cycl.l 
133 When once the notion is obtained that a change of 
weather will follow that of the moon, the epoch is watched. 

C. A point of time defined by the occurrence 
of particular events or the existence of a particular 
state of things; a ‘moment* in the history of 
anything. 

It is often uncertain whether a writer meant tlm word to 
be taken in this sense or in 5, sitice .t given portion of lime 
may be regarded cither as a men: date nr as a period. 

«7*8^I OROAN A/giers I. iii. 73 Not long tjelore this 
Kpocha SO calamitous to that unhappy Country. *777 C». 
Forstek round IPor/d II. i«>3 In a warm climate 
. .the cpocha of maturity seems to happen at a much earlier 
age than in colder coutitries. 1791 Burke Let. Hfetufter 
.‘Vat. Asseuthiy\V\i)k.'Vl. g, 1 well remember, at every epocha 
of this wonderful history. i8ox Helen Williams Sk. Pr. 
Rep, I. viii. 76 At the cpocha of the [French] revolution. 
x8o7 Southky Espricltas /-«://. (1814) III. 74 'I'hc invention 
of the steam-engine, almost as great an cpocha as the inven- 
tion of printing. x8a4 Hist. Gaming 26 At one of those 
epochas the F.arl married a Countess in her own right. 
1830 Godwin Cloudesley I. xiii. 313 From this epocha there 
was a perpetual struggle in Cloudcslcy's mind. 

y. x8a3 J. Baucock Dorn. Amusent. Introd. 5 Davey and 
Brewster, .sustain that character at the present epoch of 
Science. X838CAKI.VLK Chartism (1858} 3 At an epoch of 
history when the * National Petition 'carts itself in w’aggons 
.along the streets. i84X'7t T. R. Jones Anim. A’inird. 
led, 4)510 At this epncm.-the polyp presents two cavities 
distinct from each other. M‘=Ci.'LtocH Taxation 11. v. 

(1853) 220 After the Iasi -mentioned epoch, .the production 
oflicet.root .sugar began rapidly to increase. 1873 Sckivi.ner 
t^ect. Text N. 7 ’. 7 Those noted up to the present epoi.h. 
x88a Mr.h. Pitman Mission L. Greece <V Pal. igo Ji was an 
epoch never to be forgotten in her life, when she cumineitced 
labouring in Jufma. 

4. Astrofi, The point of time at which any 
phenomenon takes place; an arbitrarily fixed dale 
(often the first day of a century or half-century) 
for which the elements necessary for computing 
the place of a heavenly body are tabulated. Also, 
the heliocentric lon^^itudc of a j>lanct at such a 
date (more fully, ihe longitude of the epoch). 

Cl. 1716 tr. Gregory’s Astron. I. 466 Their Mean Motions 
made between the said Kpocha and the Time propos’d, 
being equated. 1789 Hersciiel in Phil. Trans. LXXX 20 
1 followed the .shadow of the satellite, .up to the center, in 
order to secure a valuable epo«.lia. X795 8 T. Maokick 
Himiostan (iSaoi I. 1. iv. 128 By astronomers th,c word 
epocha Isuscd to denote that particular ]x*int uf the orbit of 
A planet, wherein that planet 1% at .some known iiioiiicnl of 
mean time, in a given meridian. 

y. 2790 Her-Schkl in Phit. 'Trans. LXXX. 488 Epochs of 
the mean longitude of the satellites. 1834 Aai. Philos, 
Astron. ix. lyi/a (Lfsef. Knowl .Sor..i, The longitude of the 
sun, at .some one time, which is called the epoch. 1858 
Outlines Astron. \y. 'ed. 5) 168 They would be 
found, .to did'er by the exact diflTerenceof their local epochs. 

II. A period of time. (Cf. sitnilar use of era, 
term). 

6 . In early use, a chronological period dated 
from an ‘epoch ’ in sense i. In l.tter use, a period 
of history defined by tlic prevalence of some par- 
ticular state of things, by a connected scries of 
events, or by the infiuence of some eminent person 
or group of persons. 

a. x6a8 Earle Microcosm^ Sordid Rich Man (.Arb.) og 
His clothes were iicucr young in our memory : you inigiit 
make long Epocha's from them. 166a .STii.LiNfjFi.. Otig. 
Sacr. If. vii. § 8 They make three Epocha's, hcf irethe Law, 
under the Law, and the coming of the Mes>in.s. c xyao 
Prior .Solomon on Pan. IVorld iii. 758 Scenes of w.-rr, .'tnd 
epochuR of woe. 1794 Sullivan Hrw A^at. 1 1 . aor CJhrono- 
logcrs have divided the age of the world into six diil'erent 
cpochas. 2804 I« Stanhoi'k Greece 4 The most shining 
epocha of her history. 

y. c 1800 K. WiiiTR Time 385 Ages and epochs that 
de.stroy our pride. *875 Sruuns Const. Hist. 11 . xvi. 486 
A period of eight years of peace between two ep!.»ch.s of 
terrible civil di.scord. x8^ Harper’s Mag. Feb. 467/2 * Ah, 
that indeed isa letter,' sighs the lover ufthe Addisonian epoch. 

b. A period in an individuaVs life, or in the 
history of any continuou.H process. 

a. x^ Stkbnr .Sent. Journ, (1775' IL 132 There are 
three epuchas in the empire of a Frenchwoman. 5>hc is 
coquette— then deist— tlien devote. X77X Goldsm. Hist. 


Rng. n 1. 37a This is one of the most extraordinary epochas | 
in English history. 1788 HoLcaorr Li/e 4 Adv. Raron 
Trench I. xiv^ The second great xuid still more gloomy 
cpocha of my life. 

y. X853 Rouektson S^n. Sen 111. xx. as6 Cod's treatment 
of the penitent divides itself in this parable into three dis- 
tinct epochs. >865 l)KAFea Intell. uevel. Europe i. 9 We 
express our surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to 
the epoch of life. 

o. Geol. A period or division of the history of 
the formation of the earth’s crust. 

C'hicfly iLsed indiscriminately for any distinct portion of 
geological time. The Inteniational Congress of 1881 pro- 
posed to use the terms erw, period^ epochs age to denote 
succcs-sivcly .smaller divisions; but this has not been gene- 
rally followed. 

a.^ 180a Playfair Htustr. Hutton. Th. 123 'I'he most 
ancient epocha of which any memorial exists in the records 
of the fossil kingdom. 

y. 1850 Lykll ^ud Visit U.S. II. 247 The language of 
those who talk of * the epoch of existing cuntiiients '. 1871 

'J'vNOALL Fragm. Sc. (cd. 6) 1 . viii. 268 But this would not 
produce a glacial epoch. 

0. Physics. (See quots.) 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 54 The Epoch in 
a simple harmonic motion is the intetval of time which 
clap.ses from the era uf reckoning till the moving point lirNt 
comes to its greatest elongation m the direction reckoned .as 
positive, from its mean tiosition or ilie middle of its range. 
x88a MiNciiiN Unipi. Kinemat. 9 The maximum excursion 

( 2‘ir \ 

y, is a... The 

aiicIe a is c.illcd the epoch angle, or simply the epoch. 

7. Comb. [Perhaps alter the equivalent com- 
]}ounds iu German.] Epoch-forming \ epoch- 

making a.f said chiefly of scientific discoveries or 
treatises. 

x8t6 Coleriixie Lay Sertu. 313 All the *epoch-forming 
revolutions of ihe Christian world. 1874 R^-vnolds 

John Rapt, iu 64 “Epocli-inaking inen..ot human history. 
x88i W. R. Smith Ota Test, in yew. Ch. iii. 56 'Fhis work of 
Ezra, and the covenant, .were of epoch-making importance. 
Epochal (C“]>^cnl), a. [f. Kpuoh 4 -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an epoch or epochs. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophetica 376 if the Epochal 
note should full out either before the beginning of the first 
.Semitime, etc. 18x7 A. & J. Hare Guesses Ser. 11. 1 1873) 355 
Shakespeare has given such a national tinge and epochal 
propriety to his i^ar.Artcrs. 1847 J- Hark Viet. Faith 67 
\Vc. .hear the striking of one of its [Time's] epochal hours. 
1863 Dkai'ER Inletl. Dcstel. Europe xxvi. 617 The three dis- 
tinct modes of life occur in an epochal order. 

2. Of the nature of an epoch ; foniiiiig an epoch ; 
epoch-making. 

x8|M M, Pattison A'r4.(i869)TL 416 The .. epochal crises 
of affairs. x866 Alger Solit. Nat, 4 Man 11. 80 [David 
Hume's] place in the history of philosophy is of epochal 
importance. 1877 Daw'.hon fV/c. IVoridvi. 127 Wairing.. 
has suggested that the Mosaic day.s arc epochal days. 

£*poohato« nonce ^tvd. [f. Ki'ocn 4 -atk i.] The 
position of being the ‘epoch* of a computation. 

1685 H. ihcivaL Paralip. Prophetica ^ Four Decrees, but 
only two of them Competitors for the Epochatc. 
EpOOllisia (e’p^iz’m). [f. ns prec. -1 -iSM.] 
'I'he practice of dividing time into epochs. 

1865 A then.euni No. 1970 140/1 Chronological ejiocliism. 

Spocllist (c’pf'kist). [Two formations: 1 . f. 
Gr. cwoX'^ suspension of judgement, f. inexeiy i^scc 
F.phrctio) k -1ST ; 2 . f. Kkoch + -iht.] 

1 1. A philosopher of the Epheclic School. Obs. 

1603 F1.0K10 Montaigne^ It. xii. (1632) 280 Pyrrho and 
other Sceptikes, or E;)ochist(». 

2. One who holds the theory that the ‘ days * of 
creation in Genesis si|'mfy epochs. 

x 888 CAVK/Nr/#V.<:?. 7 ’. lii. 129 The Epuchisls. .regard the 
days as efKxh.s. 

Epocryte: sec IlTrocRiTK. 

Epode (e•p^^“<l]. Also 7 opod. [a. OF. epode 
ad. L. epodoSy a. Gr. luvhlis after-song, incantation, 
f. f. ini upon, after + delduo to sing.] 

1. a. A kind of lyric poem, invented by Archi- 
lochus, iu which a long line is followed by a 
shorter one, of metres diflerent fi om the elegiac ; 
used by Horace in his 5 th Ikiok of Odc.s. b. An 
incantation, C. A poem of grave character. 

1598 Florio, Kpedo, a kiiidc of verses, halting the first 
verse longer then the .second. z6x6 it. Jonson Forest x. 
Now my thought takes wing, And now an F.pode to deep 
cars I .sing. 1647 Ckashaw Music's Duel Poems, 90 She 
qualifies their zeal With the cool epode of ti graver note. 
1655 60 S'l ANLEY Hist. Philos. 4io.'i Pythagoras made use 
ofF.podcs. 1636 81 Blount Z^r^ X693DRYDEN 

Juvenal Ded- (R.) Horace seems to have purged himself 
from those splenetic reflections in those odes and cpodcs. 
xyax 'x8oo in Bailey. 1847 in Craig. And in mod. Diets. 

2 . I’he part of a lyric ode sung after the strophe 
and aiitistrophc. 

Z67Z Milton Samson Pref., Strophe, Antistrophe, or 
Epode. .were a ktiul of .Stanza.s fmined only for the music 
then used with the Chorus that sung. 1847 (Ikote Greece 
11. xxix. (1862) HI. 67 Choric compositions, containing not 
only a strophe and aniistroph6, but also a third division or 
epode .succeeding them. 

Hence Bpo'^o a., i^crtaining to, or of the nature 
of, an epode. 

x866 Felton Ane. 4 Mod. Gr. I. xx. 152 A series of iambic 
and cpodic invectives. 

Epoist (c'p 0 |ist). rare, [badly f. Gr. tiro-i Kf 08 
+ - 1 ST.] A writer of epic poetry. 


Mrs. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets 23 Apollinarius, an 
epoist, dramatist, lyrist. 1863 Browning Soniello head- 
line. Wks. ill. 418 .Successively that of epuist, dramatist, or 
analyst. 

Epomftnia (epizm^'-ni^), noncC'Wd. ff. Gr. firo-r 
Froa fsaula madness.} A rage for the writing 
of epics. 

x8oo SouTMKv in C. Southey IL x2t My Joan of Arc 
has revived the Epomania that Boilcau cured the French of 
120 years .Ago. 

Eponomy, variant of Eponymy. 

Eponym fc pi^nim). [ad. (Jr. inuwvft-os (a.) 
given a» a name, (A) giving one’s name to a thing 
or person, f. ini u[)on + ovo/ia, iEol. Cvvfia name.] 

1. One who gives, or U supposed to give, his 
name to a peo])]e, place, or institution ; e.g. among 
the Greeks, the heroes W’ho were looked upon as 
ancestors or founders of tribes or cities. Also in 
Lat. form epouymus. 

1846 Grotr Greece 1. vii.tiShgll. X5oIVIopx is the eponym 
or fjiime-giver of the Peloponnesus. xS^x D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (18631 1 . 11. vii. 48] The legendary cponytiius of the 
district. X877 Mekivale A'nm. 7 'numv. ii. 35 An aiieiem 
patrician race, which claimed ai! ils eponym, Jiilus, the .son 
oGEneas. xra3 Q. Reo. .^pr. 297 The eponyinus of which 
[SkiiiMCT's Horse] was his bosom friend. 

b. transf. One ‘ whose name is a synonym for ’ 
something. 

1873 Symonds Grk. Poets \. Theocritus, Bion and 
Mittriniis .are the Eponyins of Idyllic r^ociry. 1873 M krivai.k 
Gen. Hist. Rome ii. (iB77_) 7 Saturn heroines the eponym of 
all useful and humane di»covirty. 1875 Bkycf. Holy Rom. 
Emp. xi. icd. 5' 177 Charles (the Great].. had become, solo 
speak, an eponym of Empire. 

2. Assyriology. A functionary (called limtt in 
Assyrian) who, like the Hpxcoy ivdjwfios at Atlicns 
(see EPOBYMoua 2 ', gave his nnnie to his year 
of office. AUo" a/lrib.^ as in eponym-Usty -year; 
eponym-canon, the record which gives the suc- 
cession of these officers. 

x8<^Rawlinsc>.n Ane. Mon. 1 1 . viii. e6i 'I'he list of eponyiris 
obtained from the celebrated ‘ Canon x886C. K. l.'ondek 
Syrian Stone. /.ore ix. 325 'J'he Sabeans aLo adopted the 
Assyrian system of eponyms to mark the year. 

3. [ad. (Jr. inwvvfiuv .an additional designation, 
cognomen.] A distinguishing title. 

1863 Miss Yongk Chr. Names II. 264 Jarl . . wasa favou 
rite e.ponym. x88i Fair Trade Cry ii We arc the modern 
IMiccniciaas, or to take a lower eponym, the Piekfords of the 
world. 

Hence Zponynilo a., of or pertaining to an 
eponym ; that is an epotiym. Spo'nymlam, the 
[practice of accounting for names tif places or 
IJcoplcs by referring them to supposed prehistoric 
cponym.s. Spo nymist- Eponym j. Spo nyxalae 
V. Irans.y to serve as ejionyiu to. 

X85X D.Wilson Preh. Ann. <1863) II. iv. 1 . 179 The young 
strength of the epoiiymio colonists. 1871 Tyi.or Z'/vw Cult . 
I. 7 Eponyrair. myths which account lor tlic parentage of a 
tribe by turning its name into the name of an imaginary 
ancestor. 1883 . S ' nt . Rev. 23 June 784 Its patron s.Aint or 
eponymir. hero. 1858 Gi.adstonk Homer I. 347 The fore- 
going sources of epoiiymism. Ibid. I. 85 Nor does he « ‘.ta- 
hlish any relation whatever between any of the four races 
and any romuiou ancestor or epouymist. x86x Ansi lh 
Channel J si. 320 The ejjonymist of St. Ilelier’s was con- 
founded with llilarius Bishop of Poitou. x866 J. Rose tr. 
thud’s fasti Notc.s 236 Pallas herself eponymizes the Pali 
firc*wOTshippers. 

Eponymous (eiip nimos), a. [f. Gr. ^ird/uw/i-os 
(see prec.) + -ous.J 

1. Tli.Al gives (his) name to anything ; said esp. 
of the luytliical persoihAgcs from whose names the 
names of places or peoples are reputetl to be 
derived. 

1846 Crote I. iv\ T. Ill The cpuijyinous personage 
from whom the community derive their name. X874 S.ayck 
Cow par. Philol. ix. 379 Eponymous heroes. x8^ Swin- 
pi;rnk B. Jonson 27 'Phe eponymous hero or protagonist of 
(lie play. 

2 . (jiving his mime to tlie year, as did the chid 
archon at Athens. 

1857 Birch Anc. Potteryi/p^'. I. 195 Inscribed with the 
iLime of the eponymous magistiwtu. 

Eponymy (cppmimi). Also 9 eponomy. [ad. 
Or, iircoirvfjila, f. indfvvisos : see Eponym.] 

1. a. - F’.roNYMiaM. b. Eponymic nomenclature. 
1865 M''Lennan Print. Marriage vii. 150 The universal 

tendency of rude races to eponomy, x 88 o A ihcitatum 3 Oct. 
425/3 Known . . after the fa.shion of eponymy .so prevalent 
uniong Asiatic nomads, as Nugais or Nogni Tartars. 

2. The year of office of an (Assyrian) eponym. 
x87SG. Smia h Assyrian Eponym Canon 193 The earlier 

and correct 7 'cxt..has the eponymy of Assur-banai-uzur 
two years c.'irlier. 2883 1 . Taylor Alphabet 1 . 254 The 
fir.st Ls dated in die cpoiiyuiy of Sin-sarra-uzur. 

Epope6 (€*])i9^p/). Now somewhat rare. Also 
8 -9 -p<e. [a. F, ipophy ad. mod.L. epopocia \ q. v.] 
1. An epic poem ( - Eric 13.}. Usually the epic- 
poem gencrically ; the epic species of poetry. 

1697 Drydkn Eneid Ded., Both of them abhor strong 
metaphors, in which the epopee delights. 1768 74 Tuckkr 
Li. hiat. (1852) 1 . 23 The action of the drama ^or ejjopee . . 
must be one and entire. 2823 tr. Sismondi s Lit, Kur. 
(1846) I. xvi. 465 The discovery of the comic epopee . . I'he 
origin of the mock e|)Opee. 2846 Grotr Greece II. xxi, 
234 The age of the epos is followed hy that of the epopee. 
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2. irans/, 

1846 OitOTH Crffct (i86a) II. iil. 54 They may be s.iid to 
constitute a sort of historical epopee. s8i^ Mii.man Lat. 
CAr. (1864} IX. X(v. iii. 163 The ImitatioChrisli is an epopee 
of the internal history of the human aoul. 

a. rare, Gr. Ivovom (sre next) 

+ -an.T Bctittini^ poet. 

18x9 It. fiusK yesMadx, tB Roiusc my bold mu.se with 
ej^ccan ra^e, A hero’s rise to sing. 

£pop08ia (cptfp/ ia\ arch. In 8 opopoa^ -oea, 
9 epopoia. [a. epopaiat a. Gr. eiroirtMlia the 

making of cpiw, f. ivovoiU maker of epics, f. 

(see Epo.s) + -iroios maker.] Kpoper i. 

1749 Hurd Horace's Art Poetry Wks. 1811 1. 67 ft being 
more glaringly inconsistent with the genius of the drama to 
.ndmit of foreign, .ornaments, than of the extended Epi- 
sodical Rpopoeia. 1758 8a J. Warton Ess, Pope I. 111. 126 
't'hnt the action of the epopca be one great .and entire. 1783 
V. Knox A*.m, FI. 384 [Stcsichortis] gave to lyric poetry 
all the solemnity of the Rpopreu. 179B W. Tavuik in 
Monthly Ref. XXVI. 348 He also wrote a tedious epopea, 
of which llclisarius is the hero. x8aa St.oTT Nigel Introd. 
tCp., I'he plot of a regular and connected epopcia, 

SpopCBUlt (ci>t^p/*ist). [f. prec. (or f. Gr, 
lftovoi- 6 i) + -IST.] One who writes epic poetry. 

1840 Tail's Mag,\\\. 411 The historian is merely n more 
modern n«ame for the Epopucist.^ 1850 Blackir ^Eschylus 
I. 7 Tliose who .arc familiar with the pruductiotis of the 
great Ionic Epopocist. 

E:po-po*et. [f. EP(>-a + Poet.1 An epic poet. 

il^ W. Taylor in Robherds Mew. I. 357 The taking of 
.Sering.ipaUiu is a good subject for you cpo-pocts. 

EpOpt (c’pppti. [ad. late 1 ^. epopia, a<l. ir. 
Mirnjs, agent-n. f. ciroir- (f. ini upon + root iir- 
to .see), serving as the base of certain ten.ses of 
iipopauv to look upon, behold.] A ‘ beholder * ; 
in Or. Antiq, a person fully initiated into the 
Elciibiiiian mysteries. Also transf. 

1696 Christianity not Myst, xfef The right of 

seeing evrry thing, or being Kpuuls. xypS W. ‘rAVLOR in 
Monthly Ma^. VI. ss-i Those, .wlio obtained the insight ^'f 
these revelations, callerl thcin.selves Epupts, .Seers, or the 
Initiated. 1833 llrit. Mag. III. 48 That, .wfiicli has made 
us in some sort epopt.s of those mysteries whicit are between 
this world and tlic next. X850 (Jrotis Greece it. Iviii. (1862) 
V. 183 Addressing his companion.s as Mysts and Epopts. 

f lence Epo'ptio a , of or pertaining to an epopt. 
Bpoptlcs j/;.//., Zpo ptiat EroPT. 

X770 T.anohoknk Plti/anh’s Lives, AlexanderitA. Tegg) 
467 Chose more secret and profound hr.inches of science, 
which they call arroam.’itic and epoptic. X7XI tr. flWen- 
feC s Disc, J,0)^om. 97 Aristotle's K(.iok.<> of deep Ixarning, 
hi.s Acroamaticks, Esotericks, Eptipricks, and mysterious 
Writings,^ <«i6sa J. .Smith Rel. Disc. i. to Hidden mys- 
tcric.s in divine truth . . which cannot be discerned but only 
by divine Ki>optist.s. 

II Epos [L. epos, a. Gr. tno^ word, song, 

f. In- stem of «iir«rv to s^av.] 

1 . a. A collective term for early unwritten narra- 
tive poems celebrating incidents of heroic tradition ; 
the rudimentary form of epic poetry, b. An epic 
poem ;«>Kpro H., Epopke. c. Epic poetry, 

a. 1839 Thtrlwai.l Greece 1 1. xii. 134 The epos, .in diis 
rc.spect appears to have ailhc-rcd to the iikkIcI «<f the uticieiU 
hynitiody. 1846 Gkotk Grerte 1 1, v n The age of ilic epo-S 
is followed by that of the epope<*. 1883 II. Krnnkiiy tr. 
Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. i4S'l.'he ancient Epos hardly survived. 

b. 1855 n ROW NINO Men 4- lVo$n. ii. Cleon 173 ’riiat 
epas on thy hundred plates of g<ild Is mine. 1856 Mrs, 
liitowNiNC At4r. Leigh v, Every Jtge . . exjicrts a morn 
And claims an cjios. ^ x8^ I’kiinch Parahles 45 The action, 
gradually unfolding itself of an Ejxis. 

O' *8311 .!• f*' Rom-iirsoN tr. Schlegers Philos. Hist. 
(18461 6^'He author nc,xl pti-sses in review the Hesiotlic 
epos, the middle cjk}.s, or the works of the C}’clic poets. 
1850 Cari.yi.k Laticr-d. Pantph. viii. (1872^ 285 Almost 
rises into epos and prophecy. 

2 . lratt.tf A series of striking events worthy of 
epic treatment. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten K 1. 234 
All these episodes of the great epos Ithc insurrection of 
Paris] were .similar in character, and iinlmdied the same 
lesson.s. x87a Gbo. Eliot Middletn. (18781 l*rel. a She 
found her epo.s in the reform of a reltgiou.s order. 

[Eposculation, given in some Diets., is app. a 
misprint for ExoSCI’LATIon. 

1363 l?F,coN /^f.y//. Pop. Mass Wks. lit. 5a a Your inspira- 
tions and cposciilaiions, your benedictions and humiliutions.] 

t Epota'tion* oh. [n. of .iclion f. epotdre \ 
see next.] The action of drinking up or off. 

>837-97 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxiv. ia8 The Epotatioris 
of dumb liquor damn him. x66o Charac. Italy 55 There is 
by their epotation laid the seed of all future maladies. 

+ EpO'tOy V. Oh. [ad. L. epot are, f. e out + 
potdre to drink.] trans. To drink ; to drink up. 

1657 T0MLINS0.N Renons Dhp, 397 The decoction of the 
root eputed, cures convulsions. 

t Eponventable* Oh. In 5 epoventable, 

6 epouventabl, Sc. espoventabill, appovent- 
abyll. [a. OF. espouventahle (mod F. SpouvantabU, 
corresp. to Pr. espaventable)^ f. espotmenler (mod. 
F, ipomanUr, Pr. espaventar)^ f. L. expavenEem, 
f. ex out peeve-re to be in a fright] . Frightful, 
terrible. 

X475 Caxtow Jason 67 The grete enouentable dragons. 
*aS» Lynoesay Monarchy (1883), With horrabyll sound 
appouentabyll {ed. 1593 cspouuentabilll. 1588 A. King 
tr. Csutisiur Catech. 93 The dreidful and epouuentabl rigor 
of Gods terrible iudgment. 


it SprOOTette (irpr^ve-t). [Fr. iprouvette, f. 
iprouver to try, to test.] 

1 . An apparatus for testing the strength of gun- 
powder. Also alt rib. 

vfit I'komrson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 298 All the eprou- 
vettes, or powder-triers, in common use are defective. 1839 
Rat. Mag., Supp. J.'ui. 40/s Another form of dprouvetto 
w.'ts devised by the late I)r. Hutton. 1846 Gmkknbr Sc. 
Gnnnery 37 Where expertmenU are conducted, .with move- 
able e/rouvettes, 9 cert.Tin loss is .sustained. 1874 Kniuht 
Diet. Meek. s.v. Kprouzfclte-gnn, l*he cprouvetle-inortar of 
the Briti.sh .service i.s 8 inche.s in diameter. 

2 . A spoon used in assaying metals. 

1874 Knigiif Diet. Mcch., “/^pronvefle, a dux spt>on. A 
spoon for sampling an a.ssay. 

Epa, obs. form of Asp 1 . 

Epsom (e nsnra). Thenaraeof a town in Surrey. 

1 . aitrib. and Comh.,t\s, Bpsom- water, the water 
of a mineml spring at Epsom ; Bpsom - salt 
{cp/Ioq. -.salts), originally the salt (chic lly com- 
posctl of magnesium sulphate) obtained from this 
w.ater; now the popular u.ame of m.-ignesium siil* 
pliate however prepared. 

xyyo tr. Cronstedi's Min. 137 Tlii.s may be called F.nglish 
or Epsom salt. x8ix A. T. Thomson Load. IHsp. ii. (1818) 
«45 First artifid.ally obtained in England in 1675, from the 
evaporation of the w.Ttcr of the E|»som spring: whence it 
was named Epsom, salt. 1876 Pack AdsK 'I'e rt-hk. GeoL 
XV. 282 The manufacture of magnesia and Einoin .salts. 

2 . Short for Epsom salt. 

1803 Ann. Rtci'. I. S71/1 Even allowing Mr. K. the use of 
the . term ep.soin, instc.Td of .sulphat of inagnesi.T. i8s4 
Phamtac. Jmt. XIII. 6aa The .sulphate of magnesia form- 
ing the ‘ rough Epsonis ' of the alum-maker. 

EpSOmite (C'psammt). Mitt. [f. Epsom + -ITE.] 
Native magnesium sulphate. 

18x4 T. Allan Min. NomcncL 42 Natural Epsom Salt, 
Epsomite. 1878 Lawrence it. Cotta's Rorks Class. 44 Ep- 
somite occurs as an efflorescence from marshy ground. 

Bptagon, obs. form of Hkptahon. 

Epula^ (e‘pirH 5 ri), a. [ad. L. epuldris, f. 
ePttfum feast.] Of, pertaining to, or having to 
<10 with, a feast or banquet. 

1678 Phii.i.ip.s, Epulary, belonging to a Hauqiict. >73 x ■ 
x8oo in lUiLKV. 1839 (>. Raymond in Neat Monthly Mag. 
LVII. 407 The hum of epulary caunmerce rcsmintled on 
every side. 1836 Smyth Rom. Earn. Coins 996 The cor- 
poration of llcdford, a txxly which had nut quite lost its 
epulary renown when Oliver fioldsmith publicly compli- 
mented its manducatory en«rgie.s. 

Epulation (cpi/d<‘i-Jan). Now rare. Also 6 
epulacion, -cyon. [ad. Is. emulation eni, f. epnldri 
to feast, f. epulum feast.] The action of fea.sting 
or indulging in dainty fare. Alsoyf^^ 
t 1543 Roordk Dyetary ix. (1870! 350 As it is taken by 
' epuliicyoii, of eatyngc of crude meatc. xs6p Newton 
Cicero's Olde Age 31 b, Neither did 1 take clelcctutiuii in 
these banquettes and epulacions. X646 Sir T. Hrownb 
Pseud. Ep. (1650^ 324 when he IFipicurusl would dine with 
Jove, and pretend unto cpulaiiqti, m: desired no oilier addi- 
tion than a pivee of Cythcridian cheese. 18x9 M. Hu.sk 
Banquet 11. 617 To make your epulation quite complete, 
One thing yon need. x8w fl<x;c in Eraser's Afag. Xl. 517 
Such love. .'Twas love's luxuriant epulation. 

ISpulentic, var, of Epii.k.\tic a. (^bs. 
il Epulis (epi/ 7 'lis). Path. [uiod.L. epulis, a. 
Gr. inovhis, f. iwi upon + odhov ^im.] (See quots.) 

*®59 J* Tomk.s Dental .^urg, 518 Turaour.s springing up 
from the margin of (he giirm: . . usually receive the dc.sig- 
naiion, epulis. xSyST. Bryant Prart.Surg. 1. 537 Under 
epidis are included, rightly or wrongly, most of the tumours 
of the guin.s. 

+ E'pulose, a. Obs. rare'-^. [f. D. eptU-um d- 
•OHJS, as if ad. I... *epulos-us^ P'casting to excess. 
Hence + Bpulo'sity, a feasting to cxce?s. 

X73X ill Hailuy vol. IT. 1847 In UkAiG ; and in mod. Diets. 

EpulotiC (epi«lf?*tik\tf. and sb. Med. [ad. Gr. 
iitovXotriK h, f. inovAotaOai to be scarred over, f. 
(vi uptm + ovXfJ scar.] 

A. adj. Having power to cicatrize. 

1761 W. T.kwls Mat. Med. (cd. s) f<fK> s. v. Calaminaris. 
The olTicinal cpulotic cerate. 1787 C. H. Trye in Med. 
Conimnn. II. 154 The common epulotic drc.ssings. 1833 in 
Wfostfr; .and in hhkI. DicLs. 

B. sb, in pi. Medicines or ointments that induce 

cicatrization, and heal wounds or sores. 1 

1634 T. ^<mN.soN tr. Parry s Chtntrg, xxvi. xvi. 11678) 639 ' 
We use Epnloticks when as the iilcrcr w alino.st filled up, and ■ 
equal to ihe.adjacMit .skiq. x7<t Dv.RENHAMtn/’A//. Trans. ■ 
XLV 1 1 . 94 The wound w.ts . . l>y the u.sc of epulotics, com- 
plftdy cicatrizrd. 1833 in Wf-Rster ; and in mod. l)icts. 
Hence t Bpulo*tical a. Path. Obs. — prec. adj. 

16x5 Crookf Body of Man 86 The flc-nh is softned and 
»lryrd by Kpul«»ii«'al incdicines as they c.all them. x6s7 
Tomlinson A’ rr/m/'jt Disp. 107 A sla.sh or sk.Tr of a wound 
i.s closed with an Epulotical Powder. 

■I* E*pill0Il8, rt. Obs. rare-**, [f. L. epul urn f 
-ovs : .see Epuj^ose.] ^ Epulosk 
xfe3-i733 in Coles. 

£*PTirat6 (e'plurril), v. rare. [f. F. Spnr-er to 
purify : see -ATR 6.] trans. To fnirify. lit. and 
1799 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 474 The departmental adminis- 
tration, which having been long before epurated, was in the 
secret of the revolution. x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Afag. 
XII. 581 As the evaporation of w.ater in the sunshine epu- 
rates the atmosphere. K813 — Monthly Rev. LXXII. 473 
With a diction epurated at Paris in royal tiroes, she [Mde. 
de Genlis] is .still not a classical writer. 


XQUABJUB. 

Hence ll-pur«ted ppL a. 

18x5 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXVI. 501 An epu- 
rated Christianity. 

Spuration (cpiur^i Jan), [a. F. ipuraition, f. 
Sparer-, see prec. J 'I’he oction or process of puri- 
fying; purifuuition. 

x8oo w. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 These opinions 
may require further rpuiarion. 1833 Ann. Keg, 175 Epur- 
ation or invesiigAtiuu uf the characters of official persons. 

Equability i/k-, ekwubi-lUi}. Forms: 6 
equabilite, C 7 equabilitie, 7 aequability, 6- 
equability, [ad. I.. sequdbilit-ds, f. txqudbili-s 
Equable : see -ity.] 

1. 'I'lic quality of being equable or iiniforro ; 
evenness of mind, temper, or behaviour ; freedom 
from fluctuatfon or variation in condition, rate of 
movement, degree of intcnsily, etc. 

1531 Ei.yot Cov. III. xxi, There is also moderation in 
tulier.'ilinn of furl line of euci ye suite, which uf'J'ulli is called 
oipiabilite. x577'-67 Hot.iNKi(i!.o Chtvn. L. 31/2 He would 
iiql have hccne kd with Hurh an equ.’diiliiie of iiiiiul. >636 
TkAPP Comm. Alati. vi. av Uniformity, «t|uabi)ily, ubiquity, 
and con-stiincy of holincs.s. 169a Kay Dissol. World li. 
(1733) 87 'J he Equability of the Sun's diurnal Motion. 1693 
Bknti.ky Boyle Lcct. v. 160 Where is th.at {equability i»f 
nine months wartiiih to be found? xyxx Amoison Spect. 
No. 68 p 3, I should join to llmse other Qualitications a 
certain ^ilqiiabiliiy or Evenness of Hvliip iour. 1713 Audikon 
Guardian No. 119 The equability of his numbers . . cloyed 
anil satiated the car for want of variety. 1763]. Fostk.r 
Essay Accent ^ Quantity 8 A monotony and aequahility in 
the voice. 0x833 llt Ni HAM Princ. Penal l.atv Wks. 1843 
1. 45O In rc.spcf.t of equability, these punishtiicnis (by dis- 
gracel are raally more defective than at first sight they 
iniglit appear. 0 1834 Coi.kkidgr Shaks. Notes 39 The 
security and coniparativu equability of human life. 1854 
Hooker Himal. Jrnls. \. vii. tda The humidity, and equa- 
bility uf the climate. Ma Med. Temp. Jrni. I. 104 ihe 
excessive sensitiveness and want of equability of which so 
muiw complain. 

t 2 . Capability of being regarded ns equal, or 
of being compared on equal terms. Obs. 

xsBx j. Hkll ii addons Anno. 0.wr. 35 May any cqiia- 
hilitic scemo to b«u betwixt them ? either in the excellencie 
of the holy Ghost ? or in sinecrilie of l .yfeV 1631 R. Hv- 
riKt.i) Doctr. Sabfi, j8i You that make the servant . , but .is 
the Oxe and Asse is. .have utterly destroyed this equability. 
01653 _ BromF Love-skk Court iv. i. Their merits bear no 
.’Ufimibility With mine. 18x7 CrK;AN Ethical Quest, v. (R.), 
Bodies seem to act mutually upon caeh other, with a kiinl 
of eiiuahility in power. 

1 3 . Due or just proportion ; well-balanced con- 
dition. Oh. 

t$i6 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 9 If he finde the 
plight and state of his body to be in eipnabillly and perfect 
teiiiperntcncshc, it shall W. good to cherish and preserve it 
with his like. 1605 Timmf Quersif. it. iv, 116 The perfect 
coinhinaliuit, adequation, equabilitie of elements, etc. 

Equable (f k-, e‘kwab'1), a. Also 7-8 isqua- 
ble. [ad. L. teqteiibilis, f. wquare to make level 
or equal, f. trquus equal.] 

1 . Uniform, free from Huctuntion or variation. 

a. Of motions or continuous phenomena: Main- 
t.nining a constant lt\cl of speed or intensity, 
t Also of periods of lime : Uniform in duration. 

X677 Half Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 224, 25 Apocatastasc.s 
annorum, which amounted to 36525; equable Years. ^ 1736 
tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. iii. 405 'J he apparent Motion of 
till*. .Sun will be equable. X799 Med. Jrnt. 1. 279 The pulse 
blower, more uniform .Tnd equable. x8o8 J. WcusTiiH Nai. 
Phil. 29 Us parallels express the equable time of motion. 
i8xx A. T. Thomson Lind. Dhp, 11818: liitnvd. 28 Mercury 
is the liquid best .adaptcil for tnermoiiicters ; its cxpaTi.Mun 
being most equable. x8xa Woodhou.sk Astron. xviii. 188 
Kepler’s discovery of the equable desciijition of areas. 1850 
Ciwnvi Greece it. Ivi. (1S62) V. 72 I hc slow, solemn, and 
equable march of the troops. 

b. Of lemjierature : Free from extremes (or 
sudden cVianges) of hent and cold. 

1807 AJed. Jml. XVII. 292 'I'lio^-e part.s of the kingdom 
where they may enjoy the mo.st equable .st.itc of lempera- 
iiirc. x8fo Madky /’//it. Geog. Sea xvii. § 728 Thu.s the 
equable climule.s of Western Europe are .'u.rouiited for. 

C. ( )I the feelings, mind, temper, etc. : Even, 
not easily ilislurbtd. Of a course of events : Free 
from vicissiliifles, tranquil. Of literary style: 
Maintaining a constant level, uniform. 

1796 Hi;rmk Kegit. Pence Wks. 1842 H. 34* iMilitary 
ardour] is a 1 «xd, steady, deliberate principle, always present, 
always e(|uabb-. x8ia Wokdsw, / .aodamia xvii. In worlds 
whose course is equitlilc and pure. 1836 J. H. Newman 
Par. Sertn, 11837) III. -xxiii. 375 A calm and equable piety. 
1855 MArAin.AV Hist. Eng. 111. 468 His oratory was more 
correct and eijuabb; than theirs. 1875 jowKiT Plato (ed. «i 
I. Introd. 12 It [a transl.iiioiij should be. .equable in style. 
x8^ lir.AcK Madtap / xvi. 140 An equable temper is the 
greatest gift a man can posses.s. 

2 . Free from inequalities ; uniform throughout 
its extent or range of operation ; equally pro- 
portioned. 

1693 Hkntley Boyle Le>f. viii. Wks. 1838 III. 193 They 
would have the vast l^oily of a planet., to be everywhere 
bniooili ami equable. i8ia Sin H. Davy Chem. Fhilps.iy^ 
Elastic fluids have .*1 tendency to rapid equable mixture. 
1838 riiiRLWAi.L Greece V. xlii. 305 A new viduation . . 
with a view to a more equable Kyslem of taxation, 184a 
Carlyle Cromwell U. viii. 69 A more equable division of 
representatives. 1847 Dirrakli Tancred iif, iv, A rich 
subdued and equable tint overspread this visage, 
Ronalds ^ KiiTiAHnsoN Chetn. fochnol. (ed, a) I. 305 A 
channel of equable diameter. 

82 - J 
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BQlTABLEirXSS. 

+a Characterized by justice or fairness; -i- 

Equitabi.k. fMj. 

1643 Sir T. l^ROWNK Med, 11. ft 13 Itecomining 

equable to^ others I become unjust to inysdf. [Cf. quot. 

|8m S. V. KgCADLY.] 

Equableness e kwah’lnes). [f. prec. + 
~NK83.] The condition or quality of being equable ; 
EquABiLiTTy in various senses. 

164X SvMOKOS Serm. he/. Ho. of Com. C b. We . . should 
walk towards Gud with truth, mquablcncsse, and certainty. 
*736 in Pailky. 1877 K. Conokr Ifas. Faith iv, 163 Smooth- 
ness (that is, equableness of surface). x88o Sature XX 111 . 
No. 583. 1S4 A like equableness from year to year charac- 
terises the temperature and rainfall of the climate. 

Equably (/ k', e kwdbU), adv, [f. as prec.+ 
-r.Y In an equable manner; uniformly, regularly ; 
justly, fairly ; calmly, tranquilly. 

tr. Gre^oty's Astrou. 1. in. 417 'J'he Sun. .mov'd both 
equably and tn the Fuimtor. a 1743 Ciit:vNe (J.), If liodics 
move equably in conceiitric.k circle_s, etc. 17^ Maltiiom 
PopuL ti8o6) II. lit. X. 23S The wealth of the civilized 
world will . . be . . more equably di(fu,s«d. 1839 'I'hiki.wau. 
Greece 111.6t The . . cultivation of their fertile and equably 
divided territory. 1873 lb...\c:K /V. Thule xi. 173 Kquably 
confe.ssing her ignorance on all such points. 

Equacion, -cioun, obs. ff. of JCtjoATiopr. 
EqnSBVal a. Also oquinval. [f. 

I., npqm'v-us mjuus rtpi.')! ;rr/2rw agc) + -AL.] 
Of equal age ; belonging to the same pcriorl. 

STimBS_/V<yl Benedict's Citron, t Rolls) 34 A stiiall 
folio, written in double columns, in a variety of equ;eval I 
hands. i88z W. rAi.r.BAVK in Mactn. Mag. XLV. 31 Her j 
Capitol was cquueval with her birih. 

t EqU 88 *VOUS, a, Ohs. [f. as prcc. + -ora.] - 
prec. (Const, /o.) 

185B W, lUiRTOM /tin. Anton. 173, I cannot think thertTore 
of anything else proceeding friuji the Koinan times here 
or Equaevous (o llieir greatnes.*:. .except it he tlie Thames. 

Equal (/“’kwal), a. and sh. Forms: ? .^ //. 
equals, -les, 6-7 «eqaal(l, equall, 6 equate, 6 - 
equal. See also J.Cuall. [ad. L. wqualis, f. 
level, even, ju.st. 

A.S the form of the f.. x/nns does not permit it to be 
directly anglici/ed without the addition of a siidix, the Eiig. 
equal represents the senses of that word as well as those of 
its derivative tri/uiilis. 'I'he OK. equal (orig. a literary 
adaptation of the I.,, wortl, the regular jdionctic dc.srendant 
of which, etvel, itfclj was in po})uiar use* does not seem to 
iiave been adopted in Kng. ; but its later form ejg-ual icsjiyal), 
egalhciAme. Kiig. in u isee Koau.), and did not be- 
come wholly ohs. until the 17th c.] 

1. Of magnitudes or numbers : Identical in 
amount; neither less nor greater than the object 
of comparison. Of things : Having the same 
measure; identical in magnitude, number, valne, 
intensity, etc. Const, lo, + icn'lA. 

(In this and the next sense often with l.itent notion of ' at 
least equal ’ ; hence not equal to me.'ins usually * lc.s.s th.an 
‘ inferior to’.^ 

Cmauckr Astral, t. # 16 A smal croys .. aboue the 
south lyne, )><it sliewiih the 74 howres equals [Lat. xqnales] 
of the clukke. Ibid, n. $ 8 1 0 Uirn the howres in-equalcs 
in howres cqu.'ile.s {.anuetteudum Itoras in^equalcs in 
koreu equales\. 1568 Gk\nos ( Itroa, II. 676 Tltrec hils, 
not in eciuall disutunce, nor yet in equall quantitte. 1587 
Goldinu Dg Afornuy XIV. wi ■> Y'* tlirfe inner angles are equal 
with the I wo right angles. 1598 IIahsi iiu.n Compl. Pvetrie 
xxxviii, The wines of Troy for him imide «::i.iuall inoiie. 
x6a8 Dicmy Voy. Medit. (likiH; j Tlicn to shewe tlirce ligiiies 
of acquall height fore anil .lU. a 1631 Donnk Pttems ifts ") 

8 When with my browne, my gray Ti.-iires ctpuall be. x^y 
Drypen dig. Georg. HI. 477 Hairy Go.ats of etiual Protii 
are Witli Woolly Sheep. X747 Wi-.si.fy Prim. Physic yx'jfyi) 
J16 Flower and line Sugar equal quantities. X776 Wither- 
ing Hrif. Plants (vjf/r 1 1 1. *4^3 Stamens half as long a^.’iin 
as the blossom, iie.irly equal. 18x6 J. .Smm ii Panorama .Sc. 

Art I. 'Phe .*10111)0^ of bodies on each other are always 
equal. z8i8 Cruise P/gest led. 2) II. 223 He had equal 
equity with the mortgagee for 71W. 1838 r. Thomson 
CAfm. Org. Botiies 656 'rhe iiutrilKT of atoms of h)'drogen 
and oxygen, must.. he equal both in amidin and .aniylin. 
1846 G. i>AV tr. Simon's A uint. Chem. II. 337 In both cases 
they occur in nearly e4.|uul ratios. 1858 Lakd.ncr Hand- 
bk. Nat. Phil., Hydros/. 132 1 flhc velocity of the float boards 
were equal to tfiai of the water. 

b. phr. Other Ihinq^s being equall transl. mod.L. 
ceteris parilms. 

^848 MACAurAv/f^/. Eng. I. 386 All other circumstances 
being supposed equal. \ 9 liqSat. Rea, x6Mar. 318/1 Other 
things being etjnal, the chuncu.H of any man being hit in 
ai:tion vary, .with the rate of fire to which he is expo.scd. 

+ C. Equally rcdprocalcd. 

CXS40 tr. Pot. Vergjfs Eng. Hist. ^Canid.) 1.68, 1 nothinge 
desired moreardenilie than the mqual ainitte of the Rom.'iins. 

2 . Possc-ssiiig a like degree of a (specified or 
implied) quality or attribute ; on the same level 
in rank, dignity, power, ability, achievement, or 
excellence; having the same rights or privileges. 
Const. tOf with, 

*5*® Eilgr, Per/, 1 W. dc W. 1531) 13 Where he is now 
resydent, eijuall in glory to the father. XM3 Shaks. a 
Hen. VI. V. i. 80 Vnioosc thy long imprisoned inoughts, And 
let thy tongue m ^uall with thy heart. x6o5 Hacon Adv. 
I.eam. i. iii. § 9 'Fhc ancient castom wa.s to dedic.ile them 
nxM>k.s] only to private, and equal frUmrJ.^. 16x1 Diauc a 
Mace. viii. 30 And iii.'ide the maimed, orphanes, widowes, 

& *be a^d also, equal in »p«uls with themselves, 
John V. 18 Making himselfc equall with God. <xx63X 
iroMMK Paradfixes (1633I 45 Wc deny .soulos to others equall 
to them in all but in speech. xfi67 Mii.ton /^ L. ix. 823 
riie more to draw his l<ove, And render me more equal. 
1715 k or* Odyss. i. 383 For the chaste Queen select an 


equal Lord. 18x8 Cruisk Digest (ed. 2) VI. 433 He mi^ant 
his children to be all equal. 1878 Jkvonh Print. Pol. Jscon. 
56 All men are burn free and equal. 

b. Music. Equal voices \ voices either all male 
or alt female. 

to. Equivalent; serving the same purpose. 
Const, as, with. Ohs. rare. 

1677 Yakranto.n Ping. Improv, to Paper in Holland is 
equal with Moneys in England, /hid. 13 A I'ickct upon 
such Lands given to the Merchant would be equal to him 
as ready money. 

3. Adequate or fit in quantity or degree. Now 
only const, to ; formerly also simply. 

a 1674 Clarendon (].\ The Scotts trusted not their own 
numbers as equal to hght with the English. 1700 Dkydkn 
Fables Dcd., To make my commendations equal to your 
merit, insp Watts Hymns 1. Ixiii, What equal Honours 
shall we bring To 'Fhec, O Lord. X79X Hami’Son Mem. /. 
IVesley 1 1 . 38 Of the conduct of the magistrates . . It is 
impossible to speak in equal terms of severiry and indig- 
nation. 

b. Adc<|uately fit or qualified. Of persons : 
Having strength, endurance, or ability adetjuate to 
some requirement. Phrase, F.qual to the occasion. 

x6w Dryukn Virg. Georg, ii. 304 The Soil. .Is. .equal to 
the Pasture and the Plough. Junius Lett. iii. 17 'fhe 

part you have undertaken is at lca.st a.s much as you arc ! 
I equal to. 1796 Jane Austkn Pride .y Prej. vii, .She was 
not equal, however, to much conversation. 18x6 KemarAs 
Eng. Mann. 20 He did not feel equal to receiving the 
congratulations of the company. 18x7 Southey Hist. 
Penins. IVar 11 . 124 They were not equal to coiilend with 
disciplined troops- 187a l.tunoN Klem. Relig. i. .Schemes 
of independent morality . . arc not ctpial to resisting the 
iiiqieluosities of passion. 1878 liosw. Smmti Carthage 163 
Ge.scon was equal to the emergency. 

4. Of distribution, mixture, etc. : Evenly propor- 
tioned. Of rules, law.s, conditions, processc.s, or 
actions (hence of agents) : Aficcting all objects in 
the same manner and degree ; uniform in elTect or 
operation (often passing into 5 ). 

i66x Morgan Spk. Gentry i. i. 4 Consisting of the equallcst 
mixture or temper of the four elements. 1676 H. Phillii s 
Purck. Pat/. A v b, ' 1 ‘hotigh thi.s W‘ay of valuing the ground 
be a.s equal and general a rule a.s can tie; yet, etc. 1696 
Whirton Th. Earth t. 36 The cquallcr bivisiun of the Year 
allow’d for. 1781 Gibbon Ueet. ^ F. II. xxxiii. 2‘,i 'fhe 
army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice. 1836 Gicn. 

P. THaMi*.soN Exerc. 1x843) IV. 80 If the Irish were refused 
equal laws, they would demand the dis.soIutiun of tlie Union, 
xl^o Glaustunk Ch. Princ. 187 'i'he Church coiiteinplatts 
with equal eye the whole of God's ordinances, 
b. Of a conte.st ; Evenly balanced, 
t6s3 Hoi.CRoFr Procopius 1. 22 Two thirds of the day 
were past, and the fight yet equall. 

t C. phr. It is equal io me {^whether') : « ‘ it 
makes no dilTcrcnce ‘ it is all the same *. Ohs. 
Cf. Fr. c^st tigal, Her. esisl mirgleich. 

S705-X5 CiiKYNE Philos. Princ. Relig. <J.), They . . may 
let them alone, or reject them ; it is equal to me. 1746 ( td. 
Ret. Penn. V. 57 'Ine Governor .said it was equal to him 
when they adjourn’d. 1749 Chkstkkf. Lett. 11 . c.\cvi. 237 
Whether along the coast <*f the Adriatic, or that of iho 
Mediterranean, it is equal to me. 1769 Coi.UfiM. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) 11 . 260 It wa.s equal to him wliellier he fell by 
his enemies in the field, or by his creditors in the city, 
t 6. In sense of L. wquus ; Fair, equitable, just, 
impartial. Obs. 

i«> 34 Stkwart Cron, Scot, IT. 503 Kcju.’ilc in justice but 
parti.alitie. 1545 I<ELANn in Stryps P.ccl. Mem. I. App. 
cxviii. 333 My great labount . . have piofyted the ^tiidyuu.s, 
geiityl, and equal reders. 2599 (}r<EKNii Groafsw. IVit 
(16171 42 Equal hcauen hath denied that comfort. X64X 
*Smkctymnuus’ Anstv. § 5 (1653) 22 'J’liis had been no more 
raliouuU or equall then the foniier. 1656 Hkamham. Repiic. 
iv. t88 Is it equall that the Court of Rome thmiiselve.-; 
should be the Judges? x68x Relig. Clerici'To Kdr. i To 
the equal Reader. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III, xi. 
354 Proposals of peace which were equal and moderate. 

6 . Of surfaces : Level, on the same level {arch.). 
t Equal to : level with. 

a 1640 Dku.mm. of TIawiti. Jos. V. Wks. 116 llie most 
p.irt of the church was made equal to the ground. 17x5 
Lkoni Palladio's Archit. !i742» 1 . 37 All the Kouiiik . . of 
tlie same Story, may have their Floor or Pavement equal. 
x8j^ Mk.s. Rkowning Poems 1 . 156 The equal plaiii.s of 
fruitful .Sicily. 

t 7. Uniform throughout in ap})carancc, dimen- 
sions, or properties. Obs. 

\ 1663 Gkkiiikk Counsel 50 A rooff covered with them i.s of 

I an equall colour. x686 Aguonuy ArMf/iz/jf ///wr/r. iii. 107 
The Painter must ob.scrvc an equal Air, no as not to make 
one part Musculuus and Strong, iuid the other Soil and 
'I'cndcr. X69X 'I'. H[ai.k] Acc. Netu Invent, 98 A Sheet of 
their full length equal within one pound in ten quite through. 
1796 Lkoni Albertis Archit. II. r8a. Large Stones, sound, 
equal, handsome and rare. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 

§ 246 That the building sliouhT be a column of equal 
strength, proportionate in every part to the stress it was 
likely to liear. 

b. Dot. Symmetrical, having both sides alike. 

1876 Kalfour in Encycl. Bril. IV. xixo When the paren- 
chyma is developed symmetrically on each side of the mid- 
rib or stalk, the leaf is equal. 

8 . Of movements, pressure, heat, light, etc. : 
Even, free from fluctuation in rate or intensity. 
rare. (With this and the next sense cf. EiiDABtiK 1 .) 

x8a6 Bacon Sylva (1677) ft 39a Try them by boiling upon 
an equal fire. >691 Kay Creation 1. (1704) 71 These Revolu- 
tions. .are as exactly equal and uniform as the Earth’s are. 
X76X Earl Prmbrokk Mil, Equitation <1778) 63 Even or 
equal trot. t8ti Shelley Prometh. Unb. 111. iv. 88 Thy 
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chaste sister Who guide.s the frozen and inconstant moon 
Will look on thy more warm and equal light. 

9. Of the mind, temper, dtincaiiour, tone of 
voice: Even, tranquil, undisturbed, unruffled, arch. 

x68o Otway Orphan 11. vii. 759 Who can hear this and 
hear an equal mind? a 1700 Dkvden (J.), An equal temper 
in his mind he found, When fortune flatter’d him, and when 
she frown’d. 1781 Gibbon Decl. k F. III. 9 He proceeded, 
in a firm and equal 10110^ to offer TheodosiuR tlie aUemaiivg 
of peace, or war. i8ai Scorr Keniho. xxii, He addre.sscd 
him in a tone tolerably equal. 183a Tennyson Lotos- Eaters 
X53 Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 
1 10 . Of iiitmbiTS : Even. Obs. rare. Cf. L. par. 
x8o6 G. Gregory Diet. ArtsSfRc. s. v. Bridge, The piers 
of stone bridges should he equal in number, that there way 
be one arch in the middle, 
til. quasi-fl</r. Equally. Obs, 

1613 Shaks. Hen. Vllf, 1. i. X59 He is equall rau’noiii 
A.S he Is subtile. 1693 Mansinoek Dk. Milan 11. t. Thou art 
A thing, that, equal with the devil himself, I do detest. 
1633 P. Fi.ktchi:k Purple Jsl. iv. xv, Therefore obtain'd ati 
equall distant scat. 1659 Dkyuen Crosttwell v, Where all 
the parts so cquul-pcrfect are. 

12. Comb. a. parasynthetic derivatives, as eqttal- 
armed, 'blooded, -eyed, /leaded, -limbed, -sided, 
-sou led. Also equal- handedness, b. adverbial, 

I as equal-balanced, -poised, -suited. 

1833 J. Holland Mannf. Metal 11 . s86 The *cquaf- 
armed balance, .so commonly seen in this country. 1881 
eXthenmum 23 Apr. 567/ 1 At the top is an equal-armed cro.ss. 
1678 NnRKi.s<>//. biisc. 11699) 312 If the Good and the Evil 
lie etiual-ball'inc’d. 1764 C'liURr.HiLL Ep. Hogarth Poems 
II. 135 Thou *cqual'bluodcd judge. 1876 Swindurnf 
F.rechih. ;cd. q) 677 Toward good and ill, then, *equai- 
eyed of soul. 1830 Gkn. P. Thumi'Sun Exerc. ^1843) I. 
280 A government of so much benevolence and 'eqiial- 
h.inde(!ncsK. X889 G. Findlay Ertg. Railway 42 In 1837 
the double and "cqmil-headed reversible rail was orijiin.'itt n 
by Joseph Locke. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. 
viil 278 'J'he short *<;qual limlied Greek itoss. 1635 Swan 
spec. M. (1670) 170 'I'he rising and failing of an Vqual-poi ed 
balance. 1850 'J'knny.son In Mem. Ixxxv, O frietidshi|i, 
equal poised control. X807 T. Thomson CVim. led. 31II. 
571 Fmir-sidcd prisms, terminated by "cuual-sided pyramids. 
X876 SwiNHCRNK Freeh; h. icd. 2' 676 Nor thine nor mine, 
but *cqual-soule(l arc they. 1590 Grp fnf t 7 r/. /'/fr. Wks. 
(1H61) 102 The lilies and the native ruse Sit *equal-suitod 
with a blushing red. 

B. sb. 

1. One who is equal to another ; 

a. in rank or standing. 

15730. IIarvev I CTamdcn Soc.) 4 M. Nevilhatii 

shown himself disdainful towards hi.H a-tiuals and superiors 
too. x^ .Shaks. Much. Ado 11. i. 171 She is no equall for 
his birth. 16x4 John Dav Festivals 116151 322 First, that 
they match with their Equals as necrc as may be, both in 
Uuudilioii or .State of Lile, as also in Veers, a 1640 Earl 
.SriKLiNo Ocnatlian iR.‘, You (though subjects) may my 
, equals m-Hke. X754 Chatham /<<•//. .Vc/Z/xYu v. 38 Towards 
c(|uals, nothing hccorncs a man so well as well-bred ea^e. 
1844 H. II. Wilson /.hit. India II. 468 The Governor- 
(xcncral, whom, .iscxeicising a delegated authority only, he 
refused to rci ognisu as the equal of a king. 1877 Mozlky 
Unh. Serm. ix. 19.} Humility i.s much more tried by equals 
than it is by inferiors. 

b. in power or achievement, or in any specified 
quality; a * match 

X607SHAKK. Cor. I. i. 857 W.TS ciicr m.Tn fn proud as is this 
Mariius? He has no cqiinU. 1667 MiLton P. vi. 248 
.Satan.. Prodigious iiower Inad shewn, ami met in Armes No 
equal X 709 .'Iticca. Xi\ /"it/ IV. App. 270 A uiiinster who 
never ha<i his equ.al . . for wisdom .and integrity. X875 For 1- 
NUM Maiolica iv. 43 Or.azio had no equ,-!! in the execution 
of his paintings. 

t o. in age : (a.') One who has lived as long ; 
(f/.) A contemj^orary. Cf. L. cequdtis. Obs. 

1596 Harington Metam, AjaxGRigi 1 luThat I may now 
de.'il with my nrioienis and not with my cqii.Tls. x6xs Bimlk 
(ini. I 14 And protited in the lewes Keligion, aboue m.’tny 
my cqu-als in mine owiic n.'ition. 1678 CuuwoRth tntell. 
Syst. 1, iv. 443 .A Sophist Plutarch's equal. 

2. abstr. An equal', a state ol equality; an etpinl 
footing. Obs. exc. dial. 

1596 Si'KN.si'.R F. C. v. ii. 34 Thou that prc.sum'st to weigh 
the world anew, And all things to an cqu.'iU to restore. 
Mod. (Uerbysh.) He talks to me as if W’c were on an cipial. 

ZSaual (f 'kwal), V. [f. prec. ; cf. Fr. lgaicri\ 

1. To make equal, equalize ; to bring to the 
same level. Const, ivith, or simply, arch. 

*594 Hanik.l Cleopatra Dcd., Wherby great Sidney & our 
Spencer might, With those Po singers being equalled, 
Knehaunt the world. x6xi Mibi.k 2 Sam. xxii. 34 lie maketh 
my feet like \tuarg. equalic.th] hinri.s’ feet. 2667 Milton 
P. L. I. 248 Him.. Whom remson hath equald, force hath 
made supream Above his equals. Ibid. in. 3^ Those other 
two equal’d with me in Fate. 1687 Drvdkn Ij tnd k P. i. 456 
Rebellion equals all. 1705 Si anhoI'E Pnraphr. I. 5a Pcr.son.s 
equalled in the Favour olGod. x868 Whitiikr Among the 
Hills xvii, I'he fair democracy of flowers That equals cot 
and palace. 

+ b. To proportion. Obs, 

16x8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 94 Compare or 
equall so your meat with the length or snortncsseoflime, as 
that she shall ncuer Ih> ouer emptie, yet, etc. 

tc. lo make (ground) level ; to level (a build- 
ing) to, with the ground ; to make (a ditch) level 
by filling up. Obs. 

1899 R. Hill Patkw. Piety {/hs/tp II. 45 The goodliesi 
cities have been equalled with the ground, a x6m Drwmm. 
OF Hawth. Jos. HI, Wks. 39 The fortress, .is demolished 
and equal’d with the ground. «68* R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 
(1817)89 Heemployshis people. . equalling unequalarounds. 
171S Lboni PeUiadids Archit, (1742) XL 61 Equalling 
Ditches with raised or even Ground. 
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1 2 . To consider or represent as equal ; to liken, 
compare. Obs, 

1580 T. RcKiicits 39 A rt. 78 To them, which with Gods 
word do equal their own doctrines, etc. z6m Paoitt 
ChrtstinHogy. 1. iii. (1636- 89 Their Doumaticall 'Iraditions, 
which they Euunll with* the holy .Scriptures, a 167a 
.SreuKY Freed. 'S'> As equalling t>od in savage 

cruelness to the must arbitrary Tyrants. 1751 JuunsiOn 
Rambler No. 114 f 9 I’o equal robbery with murder, is (o 
reduce murder to robbery. 1799 1805 S. Tukner Anglo* 
Sojc, I. IV. iii. ufijt Not content with equalling the pleasures 
of war to social festivity. 

3 . Irafts. 'Po be or become equal to ; to ' come 
up to ’, match, rival. 

1590 Marlowe 2Uil Pt. Tamhurl, v. iii, Let earth and 
heaven his n'lneless death deplore, For both their worths 
will equal him no mure. 1394 Skaks. Rick. Ill^ r. ii. 740 
On me iKich.'trdJ, whose All not equals Kdwards Moytic? 
16x1 Hiju.k 'Job xxviii. 17 'Die golde and the clirystall 
c.iinnut equal! it. 1667 Milton P.L.x. 40 He trusted to 
have equat’d the most High. If he oppos'd. 2791 Anecd. 
IV. Pitt IV. App. a68 He came very young into Parliament, 
and. .soon equalled the oldest and ablest actors. x8ia Sir 

H. Davy Ckem. Philos. 106 1 ‘lie weight of the carbonic 
acid gas exactly equals the weight of carbonic oxide and 
the oxygcnc gas. «8ai6 .Scott F. Af. Perth xxxiv. There 
are enough of brave iiieu aidund mo, whom 1 may imitate 
if 1 cannot equal. 1876 Gkkkn Short I list, vii, 3^5 I'be 
courage of the Oiieeo..was only equalled by ber terrible 
revenec. z88o ir^iT.nToN Phys. Geog. vi. 381 They nearly 
equalled the elephant in size. 

4 . To produce or achieve something equal to, 
to m.atch. f Also tnlr. To cojie on equal terms 
7vit/i [pbs. rare). 

*S 97 SiiAKs. 2 lien. IV^ t. iii. 67 , 1 thinke vre are a body 
strong enough (Kuen ns we arc> to cquall with the King. 

£ 16x0 Women StihUs (1886) 154 It is a dillicult matter, to 
cquall my sisters vortnes with niy spenebe. a 1745 \V. 
Pkoomk To Pope. a6 A rival hand recalls from cv'ry jmrt 
Some l.atcnt gr.u.-e, and equals art with art. a Mac- 
kintosh i 1 /«ii. 7 i/Vr.v/ Wks. 1R46 11 . 480 Historical genius had 
risen . . t<i a height which has not been equalled amoug the 
same nation in limes of greater refineitient. 

b. To reciprocate in equal jneasure. 

1697 Dryiikn, ir. Virgil Aineid vi. 641 fSbe| sought 
.Sichciis, through the sh.Tfly grove, Who answer'd all her 
Cares, and equat'd all her I.ovc. X749 Fielhinc 'Tam 'Jones 
Mil. ix, The ardent passion, .the extreme violence of which 
if he failed to equal, etc. 

t Sq[ua'liform, <7. Ohs. rare’^^. In 7 ©Q'. [f. 
r., tT(piMli*s equal -foum.] I laving equal forms. 

i$5S 60 StanU'.v Hist. (1701 ) 371^^ It is all one 

aiuong.st them if it be called bifurni, or arqualifurm, or di* 
versiform. 

f Equa'lifyi 7 .>. Ohs. rare'-^. [f. EyuAi. a. + 
ti)FY.J tran^. To make equal. 

1679 C. K. Ir. I>oyostna 7 t's Theaf. World 111. 293 When he 
Iw.gins to cqualify himself with lii^ God, and to make com- 
purrsons with him. 

Squalist f / ’k\valist\ rare, [f. KquAL + -ist.] 
(.)nc who asserts the equality of certain (contex- 
tually indicateih ])eisons or thinjjs. 

x66z Origeiis Opin. in Plui'nit{\'jv.x)\. 13 We c.Tn find 
nothing (according to the Hypothesis of the Equ.a 1 ists) why 
one [Hypostasisl should be called Father or Soil ratlur 
than another. x88o P. Gri:o A(r. 'Aodiac I. 133 The 
Kqualists were driven ftoni one untenable point to anotlior. 
Eq^ualitarian !fk w^'litti->'riaii), a, and sh, [f. 
Kquaut-v: cf. humanitarian^ clc.j 
A. adj. rcrlaining to, or connected with, the 
doctrine of llie etjiuility of mankind. B. sb. An 
adherent of tliis doctrine, 

*799 SoxjTHfcY Lett. (18561 1 . 83 We were talking upon the 
rqualitari.Tn doctrines of the g<jspel. 2837 Jiliukw. Mag 
XLl. 91 We, who are neither repiihlic.Tns nor eqnahtari.ans. 
i883STKviiNsoN in I.ongm. Mag. II. 3^5 'I hcsc cqualitarian 
plainnesses leave an o])eu field for the insolence ofjack iii- 
office. 

Equality (/kwp'liti). Forms : 4-6 equalite, 
(5 equalyto, eqwalyto), 6 equtiltie, oqualitie, 
-llitio, (6 ©qualitie, 7 -ty,) 6- equality. Sec 
also Kg AbiTY. [a. (.)F. ^qualitS (mod.Fr. eiiali/i^]y 
ad. L. seqmlitdt-efHy f. wqudlis KgiUL.] The 
quality or condition of Ixdn^ ctjual. 

I . The condition of being equal in quantity, 
amount, value, intensity, etc. 

C1400 Beryn 3734 Of hcle & eke of coldnes of oon equa- 
lite. *530 Palsgk. 917/1 Equalite, cgallUfy evyiinevsc. 

Eukn Decades W. Ind iii. iii.fAib.) 147 The equalitie 
oftbe daye and iiyght. 1635 N. Caki'kntkr Ceot>. Del. 11. 
xiv. 221 Reduce to any shadow of /Equality. 1657 Earl 
Monm. tr. Poruta's Pol. Disc. 200 God, by whom .. the 
earth it self is sustained and held up with a miraculous 
equality of weight. 179X Cuwter lliail xx. 572 Pleading 
quality of years. X831 Ukew!>tkr Optics ii. 19 in approach- 
ing the mirror, the image and object approach to equality. 
xSioo Tynpall Glar. 11. iii. 245 Will the exhausting of the 
tube disturb the equality If 1870 Rolleston m/w. Life 139 
'Phe ganglia do not inamtiiin the saine numerical equality, 
b. esp. in Math. The exact correspondence be- 
tween ma{;piitudes and numbers in respect of quan- 
tity, the cxi.stence of which is sometimes expres.sed 
by the sign 

1570 IIillingslky Euclid i. dcf. 32. 5 Thif figure [rhombus] 
agreeth with a square, as touching the equallitie of line's. 
vn» J. H. Moork Pract. Piavig. (2828) 4 s^The .Sign of 
Quality ; it shews that the numbers or quantities luaced 
before it are equal to those following it. X846 Mill Logic 
1. iiL 8 XI Equality; which is but another word for the 
exact resemblance commonly called identity, considered as 
subsisting between things to respect of their quantity. 
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I 2 . The condition of having equal dignity, rank, 
or privileges with others; the fact of l^ing on an 
equal footing. 

e 1425 WvNTOUN CroK. i. Ihrob. fio Suppos hys Lordsch^Tte 
lyk noiichl be 'i'yl gret statys in eqwalytc. xgafi Pitgr. 
Per/. (VV. dc W. 1531) 199 But all iii pcrsoncs one god, of 
one subslaunce, & of inse^ruble equalite. x6o6 SitAKS. 
Ant. 4 Cl, I. iii. 47 Equality of two Doinesticke |K)wer.s, 
Brcwl scrupulous taction. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 26 Not 
content With futre equalitie, fraternal state. 17x0 .Stkki.e 
Tatter 'So. '235 1*3 Kqu.Tlity is the T.ifc of Conversation. 
*794 Southey Wat jyiert Ye are all ct{ual ; nature made 
you so. Equality is your birth-right. Micklk- 

tii WAITE .Ifod. Par. Ck. 30 llie feeling of {jertect equality 
inside the church. 

b. The condition of being equal in power, ability, 
achievement, or excellence. Also \rarely), the 
condition of being ‘equal to an emergency’. 

*595 ‘Shaks. John 11. i. 327 'The on-.set and retyie Of both 
your Armies, who.se equality By our best eyes cannot be 
censured. 1817 CoLKKiixiK Biog. Lit. (i88'zi 16 'I’hc conlid. 
once of his own quality with "those w'liurii he deemed most 
worthy of his poiisc. x8a8 Scott F. Af. Perth xxxiv, 'I'hey 
fought with an equality. 1879 <t. W. Curtis .V/. AV«t/ Eug, 
Soc. Dinner^ With their wiuality to llie emergency the 
Pilgrim Fathers would have lived in the best bou.sc.s. 
f 3 . In persons: Fairness, impartiality, equity, 
b. In things: Due proportion, pi opoitionateness. 

*447 Bokfnham Seynfys <1835) 12 Shap and colour and 
ei lic teture Were (:oinpro|)orcyond in .swych cijiialyte. 2552 
IIuLuKi s. V., Equalitie of lawes, wher thei be to ul d»'gfees 
iiidiffcrcntc. 1356 J. Hevw<m)p Spider F. Ivi. 44 In liering 
of him what cqualtie ye show, xfipa Ray Dissol. World 
2J2 riie bre.'ikiiig of order and equably in the world. 1845 
M‘Cu«,i.o«:ii (1852) ititrod. 18 Etpialiiy is of the 

essence of such taxes. 

4 . pAeimcss of surface; uniformity of size or 
shape ; level posilioti. Als'o of jnovements or 
processes ; l^venness, regulaiity, unifonnily in r.ate 
or degree. Now somewhat rare. 

1398 Tklvisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiii. ('I'ollem. MS.', 
The sec is cable ‘ et|uor *, and h.-ijr pat name of i ijn.'ilitr., 
evenne-ssc. xxgo Sik J. .Smyth Disc. Weapons All tin: 

I mints of the I'ujties of cverie rancke carrying one imiur. 
itie. X656 Kip<;i.ey Pract. Physick 172 S«»mfiimes a Bone, 
so pressed down, setiles to his natural eipiality. 1664 
Power Fxp. Philos. 1. 25 The equality of its Motion .. 
without any fits or starts. 169X T. HIai.e| Ace. .Ww In- 
vrttt. 9*; 'I’he Plumiier’s vain pretence to ne.Tr E(ju.Tliiy, 
and endeavour to ca.st as equal as he can. 1834 H r, Mak- 
•| iNEAU Parrers iv. 73 The equality of wear of a piece of 
gtn^batii or ciilico. 

Of the body: An even condition or 
temper. Of the mind: Evenne.s.s, equability. Obs. 

1460-70 Bk. {}uin/essence XI. 20 It consuiiR'lh the corrupt 
superfine humouris, .and rcducit nature to equalite. 2647 
Chaki k.s 1 . Decl. yiaw. 18 Wks. (1662)281 Patienccaiulagreal 
Kqiiaiit y of Mind. 1711 .Stkf.i.e .S/cr/. No. 141^4 To enjoy 
l.iCe and Health as a constant Feast, W'e sbouUl .. .arrive at 
an Kqii.alityof Mind. 176a I.ai>y M. W. MoNTAraiK Lett. 
lx xiv. i.i( You would find an easy equality of temper you 
do not expect. 

Equalization (/'kwabiz/’i'J.m'). [f. next + 
-.vnoN.] 'Phe action or process of equalizing; 
the contlition of being ctiunli/ed. 

*793 Anthony Pas«7Uin (John Williams) Calm A’raw., 
UiK)ii the basis of necessary eipialization and reciprocity. 
* 794 . 1 " HmioN Philos. Light, etc. gi An opimsiie source 
of iMiuali/uUion, tending to restore ih.Tt equilil>rium W'hichis 
also Continually lost. x8o6 lIiiKscun, in /'/til. Trans. 
X(WI. 'zio A certain cciualizalion, or approach to equality 
may be obtained between the motions of the stars. xBga 
M''Culloch Taxation ii. v. (ed. 2> 221 In August 1848, the 
nominal equalisation of the duties w'as cfTected. 185s 1>. 
MiTciiia.i. Bntte Summer 283 Alas for ihc happy equali/a- 
iioti which our Kepublic w’hs to efleot. 

Equalize f/'kwalniz), v. Also 7 K oquallize, 
(7 egaliso .'. [f. Evigai. + -izk. Qi.Yx.^galiser.^ 

I. T'o equal, maleh. 

ti. trans. 'Po be or become equal to ; to come 
uji to, match, rival ; « KquAL v. 3. Obs. 

25. . Tom Thumb 136 in llazl. E. P. /’. 11 . 239 Sir Tom 
I 'I’liumb, for thy fame. None can thee equalize. 2590 Spen- 
i SKR F. HI. IX. 44 But a third kingdom. . Both hrsl and 
second IVoy shall dare to equalise. 1595 l.ocrine iv. i. r(K} 
The Scythians . . Do eqiudizc the grass in multitude. i6a6 
I.. Owen Spec. Jesuit. {iS-sg) 19 In all seuueii, equalizing the 
number of the Planets. 2634 Siu 'I'. Hkkuekt Trav. 53 
The order and .srituation of this Fort and Fabricke, equal- 
izing if not preceding any either in JVrsia. 1702 ir. Le 
Clcrc's Prim. Fathers 68 'I’be Elegancy and Nobleness of 
their Style which never any Philosopher could equalize. 
1703 Muxon Mech, Exerc. 84 Fur. .uugbi to have a greiiiet 
Substance to cqualUze the strength oi O.tU. 27x5 (..'oimek 
Disc. Pract. Subj. 346 For by altecting to equalize a .supe- 
rior wciilth, they are apt to make their own Fijjurc loo large. 
2774 Pennant Tour Scot 1 . 326 A .spot equalised by fc’v in 
picturesque and magnificent scenery. i8<6 'F. J. Wiiakion 
in Pa. Hist. .Soc. Mem. 1 . ii'z liis great house, that 
equa 1 izc.s (if not exceeds) any I have ever seen. 

t 2 . 'Po reciprocate in equal degree; Equal 
4 b. Ohs. 

xgo8 Marston Pygmal. xxiv, 1 nsiill into her sonic cclcsliall 
fire That she may equalize affection. 

II. To make equal. 

1 3 . To regard, represent, or treat :i.s equal ; to 
place on an equality. Obs. Also {rarely), to re- 
gard as contemjKirary with (^cf. Equal R i c). 
Const, io, with. 

*599 Broughton's Lett. vii. 22 There be that equalize some 
of them with S. Paul hi» time. f6ai R. Johnson Way to 
Glory 16 Docst UhouJ .. equalize ihcin [my writings) with 
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the text of the canonicall Scriptures f X664 H. More 
Antid. Idolatry V. 65 'Phe Virgin .. they do at leut eqtiallize 
to Christ. X75X Okkeky Remarks Stoft xxii. (R.). The 
. . Poem . . which we equalize, and perhaps would wUUngly 
prefer to the Iliad, is void of those ret(cr.s (rhynie|. 

4 . To make equal in magnitmic, number, degree 
of intensity, etc. Const, /o, with, 
x6aa Mai.vne.s . 4 ne. Lam-Mevch. 57 Equalizing the said 
Custome of CJotb, with the Custonie of Wooll. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. i j6 Intending toeqiiulize it [Babell with 
the Starres. 2646 biR T. Browne Pseud. Ek. vt. vi. 301 
Notwith.xtandiiig to equalize uucoiintH, we will allow three 
hundred yeare.s. 2792 Boswell Johnson 2 Jutie an. 1781 
note. To slmw the inopricly of cqu.alising the revenue.^ of 
bishops. X794 J. Hi’tton Philos. Heaty fl-r. 88 Their tem- 
peratures . . must he alw«Tyj( changing, and always tending 
to be equalised. 1815 Beni ham Ration. Re^o. 58 The emo- 
luments of peace and war were, therefore, equalized by 
attaching a fixed sakyy to the office. 1837 H r. M artineau 
S(H\ Amer, 111 . 39 'i'hc dcsputisiii that would equalise pro- 
perly .'irbilrarily. 2872 B. SiLwAki Heat § 43 'I’hiiK to 
eimalize the distances. 

o. Po make equal in condition, dignity, power, 

! or character. 

1634 Sir T. HKRnERT Tran*, loa That they would not 
eqiiallizc iiiin, in the inamicr of his deutli, to abject dog.s. 
1790 Bumkk Fr. A’cT'. 7a Those w'ho attempt to level, ne\er 
equalize. 1803 Jasu. Porter Tha'ddeus xx\. (1831)21)6 A 
young woni.’ui of fa.shion. .equalising lit’i>;«"irwi(h a creature 
depending on bis W'it.s for support, a 1859 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. V. 166 Oilice of itself duos much to L-«]uulise politi- 
fianr.. /ix86a Buckle Misc. Wks. (ib;-.*) I. Uh 'Fhc inven- 
tioii of gunpowder equalised all men on the field of battle, 
t 6. To level, bring to one levi 1 . Ohs, 

1596 Spenser F. ( 7 , v. it 38 'Phese towring Kicks . . I will 
. .eqii.Tli/e againe. t63a l.iTinmw' 'Trav. i. 1 1 Tlie Goihes. . 
.Mibtierted their pull.'ices, equalizing the w'altes w'ith the 
ground. 2653 G Ai AKER / ind. A nnot. Jer. 64 All alike eaven, 
IIS corn cnit down and eq.Tliscd (zvV'l by the harve st mans hand. 

7. 'Po render (a movemeni, process, or condition) 
uniform. 

i8jia Imlson . 5 ’r. Art (cd. Webster) 1 . 452 Fly wheels .ire 
employed to equilli/e the motion of .'ll machine. 28x5 J. 
Nir.iioi.soN D7 »czv2/. Mechanit ttg Contrivances for eqnal- 
i/ing the action in Mr. Watt’s patent of 1782. 2878 K. 

Johnston .//r/i/T i|. '.*6 The rich forivii hinds of the Atla.s 
sloiics, which equalise the temperature. 

D. 'Po bring to an average level, compensate 
(an inequality). 

1866 K(m:.I"RS 4 Prices 1 . xxix. 692 Equalizing the 

scarcity of one region by the plenty of another. 

Hence E'qualiised ppL a.y E'qualiKing vbl. .vA. 
(also atlrib. ) and ///. a. 

2657 S. W. Schism Dispatch' t 450 He hath not sbow-n ns 
..one ec|ualiziiig word of this power to couiitLipoise tin 
m.iny p.irtirularizing terms ohjcctcd by us. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. I-l.\erc. 85 'I'hi.s cquallizing of strength nuisr be re 
fen cd to the Judgment of the Ojierntur. 1790 Burke /'e. 
Rc\>. 'Z57 'I'hc* utter .subversion of your equalising principle. 
*844 b’ I' ION Physioglyphics ti,s Equalized energy. 2844 
Cakoi ink Fox Mem. Old Friends (i8Sat 196 He talked of 
the national rli.ir.'icter of the French, and their cqii.'itizlng 
iiiethuds of eilucation. 2874 Knkhit Diet. Mech. Plt/ua- 
I iizing-saiv, a pair of saw.s on a mandrel at a gaged distance 
apart, and used for .sijuaring off the ends of hoard.s and 
bringing rbcin to diinensions. 287< Hamerton tnfell. Life 
I. iv. 22 I'lie equalizing iiiflueiioe of the outside world. 

Equalizer < z kwalai^/ai). [f. as prre. -t -KU >.] 

( )iie who, or that which, makes equal ; spec, an 
appliance lor equalizing the sjieed of a machine, 
or the power used to drive it. 

X79a Miss Burney (1H421 V. :?‘ii I’l'hc Diikc’sl de- 

portment is quite noble and in a style to announce Conscious 
rank even to the most sedulous equaliser. X79a .Sir B.'J’iiomp- 
SON in Phil. Trans. I,XXX| 1 . 70 Tim ocean may l>c con- 
sidered as the great reservoir amt equalizer of heat. 2853 
l.rwEs Goethe J. 233 The fores! is the great equaliser of 
tcmperauire in Nature _ 2870 Kuskin /.cit. .Irfi. 5 F.iIm- 

cation, .is not the eqn.illzer, but the disetmer ril'iprn. 2874 
Knic.mt Diet. Mech., JltjuaiFcr. an evener 01 whiflk'lree to 
whose ends the swingle- trees or siiifile-lrccs of iht* individual 
liorses are attached. 288* Bazaar, Plxch. 4 M. 15 l eb. 
174 The Otto Pow'cr Equaliser. 

tE'quallable, tare. [f. as next f 

'ABLE.J 'Pliat can be equalled. 

i6at Lady M. Wroth Crania ayi Ouercouic icryd bee) by 
the pow'cr iml e-|iudIalilo of a Shephcidesse, etc. 

E'qnaller. fb Kqual One 

who, or that which, makes equal. 

(-1630 Dih’mm. fii- Hawth. Av/y/i- Wks. '26 Death . .Impar- 
ti.1l equalter of all with dust. 

Equflbllin^ (/ kwdliq), vbl. sb, [f. EQUAL zl -f- 
-i.NfH.J ’Plic action ol llic vl). Equal. In quot. 
useil attrib. 

x88o 'l UK,M.K Catal. 'Tools Sheffield .s. v. FileSy Equal- 
ling and (iutter Fdcs. 

Eq^nally ;/ kwdli), adv. Also 6 eqnallie, 
(equaly). [f. F.qijal -f -LV^.] 

1 . To an equal degree or extent ; as much in one 
case as in nnotlier. Const, with ; bometimes as. 

2634 Sir ' f. Mkriiemt Trav. 215 It is doubtfiill whether it 
bSaint HrleiLiJ adhere to America or Afrique, the vast Ocean 
iwllowiiig, uii both side ., and ulinusi equally. 1668 f. Mali. 
Offer o/F. Help 113 They all flow equally from ihe *ove- 
rcigniy of God. 269a O. Walker Hist. Hlustr, egr He 
was equally Learned as Warlike. 1701 JIe Foe True-born 
Eng. II. 6 And equally of Fear and Forecast void. 17316 
Bum k« Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. uk It is said these observa- 
tions arc equally applicable, to brutes. X70X Mrb. Kao- 
n.iKFK Rom. Forest xvii, You and Clara shall be equally my 
ilaiichtcrs. 1848 M acaolay Hist. F.ng. 1 1 . 146 His prc.Hen(c 
and Ids absence were equally dreaded by the lord lieutenant. 
X853 F. W. Newman tr. Odes Horace 7 Being the inventor 



EQUAIiNSSS. 

ofche htt*, hef HermesJ is patron of poets equally as Apollo. 
i8.. T. Arnoi.o IVycii/’s Sel. III. Inmxl. p. x. This 
work is «qu.'iily one-sided and uncompromising with W> - 
ciil's tracts. 

2. In e(|tial shares. 

r 1306 CiiAOCER Somfin, T. sag Thcr ny* no man can deme 
. . If that it were departed equally. 1594 Shaks. Rich, ///» 

V. iii. 294 My Foreward. .Consisting equally of Horse and 
Foot. 1695 IjIi. Pri'si-un Hatth. t.i/e is Equally sharing 
with hfni his L.aboun( and Victories. 1818 Ckuisk IHiest. 
(cd. 2) II. 25 To her other sisters cqu.'illy between them. 
iSay J. PowFi.i. Dcf'if/s II. 181 The s.aid legacy should be 
divided equally between them tliat were alive. 

3, According to one and the same rule or measure. 
P'ormerly also, impartially, equitably, justly. 

15x6 Pii/ir. (W. dc W. 15311 110 De.*!!® eqimlly, with- 
out parcialitc. 1597 Daniu'i. CHk tt‘''ayes v. (R.\ The 
equally respecting eye Of pow'r Ux>king alike on all deseps. 
xfojS Shaks Lear v. iii. 45 .So to vse them, As we shall find 
ihcir merites, and our safety May equally determine. 1651 
Uoubes J.eviatk. i, .w. 77 If a man . . jud^;e between 
man and man, it is a precept, .that he denie Eiinally l>c- 
tween them. 170a Rng. rheofihrast, 3 To enter eqii-illy 
into the genius of both nations, i860 Ro.skin .ViW. Paint. 
V. IX. i. 204 You say it is dealing cquit.'ibly or equally. 

+ 4. On a level with regard to height ; uniformly 
with regard to direction ; in a line with, Ohs, 

*S 99 HAKi.mrT Way. II. il. 69 Yet are they (tiie bridges) 
cutiaily built, no higher in the middle then at either eiahc 
1060 IbvKKow Enriik \. Def. iv, A Right Line is (hat which 
lies equally lietwixt its Points. lyax Stkvi'k Eu‘l. Mew 
11 . 1 . 1 3 The nurse went equally with him that supported 
the train. 

5. Uniformly; in uniform degree or quantity ; in 
the same relative profiortion. 

1664 Evelyn Kal, Hurt, (1799) 235 nisirihutlng the Air 
..more equally thru’ the House. 16^ \xa.v,v. Hutn, Und. 
n. xiv. 4 2j Peiiig cunstaiilly «<iually swift 17M Dkkkk- 
Li£Y Querist 4 214 Seed equally scattered ptoduccih a goodly 
harvest. 1793 S.mkatoN kddysioae L. $ 242 ‘J'he wedges .Yiid 
trenails, .were every where equally applied. 1796 Nklson | 
5 June in N icoias (i846>Vn. Introd. 81, I know of 1 
none so equally good. 18x5 J. Nir.noi.soN Ofierat. Me- . 
thuMic-y^t The thickest wires receive the strongest heat: 
therefore, the whole is equally heated in the same space of 
time. 1854 H. Mm-lf r .SV^^. iV Srhw. xiii. The population, 
formerly spread pretty equally over the ctmntr)*. 
E^ualneSS (f'kwalnos). rare in mod. use. [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The state or fact of being equal in magnitude, 
number, condition, etc. ; == EqUAidTY i, 2 , 

1530 Palkor. 217^1 F.i(ualncssc, equiperation. 1547-64 
IfAOLowiN Mor. Philos. \Vd\XT,\ iv. iii. Friendship ought 
to lie engendred of eciualncs, for where equalitie is not, 
friendship cannot long continue. 1551 Rp.corde /’aMfn, 
Knenol, t. xvi, The profc of y' cquolnes of this likeinm vnlo 
the triangle, depundeth of the thirty and two 'riieoreiiie. 
1660 Trial Rfgio, 25, I am sure, 1 am no waic.s able to 
Plead eqnalness, in point of T.aw, with those noble (fcntlc. 
men. 1706 Lkoni Alherti's Archit. I. 53 The ctjualncss of " 
their weight. x8<^.SpF.NCKll lllusir, Univ, /’rw^. 170'! here 
was some appreciation of the uqualncss of men\s libertic.s to 
pursue the objects of life. 

t2. Fairness, equity. Obs. 

1548 R. Huttfn Sum Piumitie P viij a. To iudge .trcortl- 
yng vnto ryght and equalnes. 1556 J. Hkvwooo Spider ^ 
h\ xxxvii. 34 Where reason and cquainesse be giders. 
t3. a. Of moveineiils, processes, etc.: Unifor- 
mity in rate or degree, b. Of the mind, temper, 
elc. : Evenness, equability, etju.animity. Ohs, 

*545 Ascham Toxoph, Softly exerdsynge cuery 

parte with equalncsse. x67jj 'fiiMfUi Let. Lockhart Wks. 
Z73X 1 1 . 333 With so great Equaluess of Temper, and Con- 
stancy of Mind, 1741 Rujiiaioison Pamela 1.18241 1 . xiii. 
251 To bear the honour . . with cqualiiess of temper. 1799 
.SouTiiPV Lett.xtZ^h) I. 8x His equalnevs and. kindncs.s of 
character. 

Equanimity (/kwani-miti). Also 7 eequ-. 
[ad. Fr. equammitiy ail. L. tsiquanimitas, f. a'qua- 
nimis having an even mind, f. tsquus even -h animus 
mind.] 'Fhe quality of having an even mind, 
tl. Fairness of judgement, impartiality, equity, 
1607 Sehel. Disc, agst, Antichr, ii. v. 18 q'hc thin] goud- 
ne« . . is that eqiiinanimitie, whidi ..acccpteih a inst ex- 
cuse. 16^ Milton Lett. .State Wks. (1851) 417 Your far 
celebrated Equanimity enconrag'ii ns to recorniiiend this 
Cause to your Htghnes.s. ^ lys* Fielding Amelia v. v, You 
have the u()uaniinity to think so. 

2. Evenness of mind or temper ; the quality or 
condition of being undisturbed by elation, depres- 
.sion, or agitating emotion ; unrumedness. 

1663 PKrvs Diary 8 Mar., I cannot but remcmlicr my 
Lord^s equanimity in all these affairs with admiration. 17x0 
Toiler No. 242 f 1 This Quality l(.»ood-Naturel kcep.s the 
Mind in F.quanimity. 1785 Purke Sp. Nabob A root's Debts 
Wks. IV. iijSThese gentlemen have liornc all the odium of 
this publication . . with . . unexampled equanimity. 18x4 
Scott IVosk Ixv^ ITic quiet cmianimity with which the 
Baron endured his mi.sfortunc.s, h.ad something in it vener- 
able and even sublime. 1850 Gv.o. Eliot A. Rede 61 Mrs. 
Poyscr has not yet recovered her equanimity on the subject, 
b. pi. {nonee-use.) Seasons of equanimity. 

t663 Rptlkr /Ittd. i. iii 1020 Perturbations that possess 
The Mind or ^Equanimities. 

Equanimomi l^kwie nim.is], a. Also 7 OEiaua- 
nimouii. [f. L, spquanim-is (see prec.) + - 0 U 8 .] 

1. Even-tenjq>cred ; not easily elated or depressed. 
1656 Tkai'P Comm. Mat*., v. t 6 I A minister must bej pa- 
tient, or rnuanimj^us, easily parting with his right for peace* 
^ke. s66o Oawuen Socrilegus 14 That the Reverend 
Bishops . , m.'iy not seem less equanimous and condescend- 
ing. XTax-xSoo in Bailey. 1865 Pall MaU G. 30 Aug. 3/2 
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ll required all the splendour of the day. .to make me equa^' 
niinous on discovering the ]x>stina6ter*s audacious cheat. 
t2. Impartial. Obs. 

1670 Maynwabing Vita Sana xv. 128 That mqnanimous 
distribution of her Ithe Soul's ] enei^^y into the Memliers and 
Parts of the Body. 

Hence Bqiutn’liiioiuily adv.y with equanimity. 
aaaa’iilmoiuui«w,tho quality of being equaiiimous. 

i6sa Gaule Magastrom. 132 Di.sposing cqnaimnously to 
all accidents. 1849 Thackeray /V/ i/A’Mtf/r HI. iii. 41 iVn- 
dennis, in reality, suffered it very cquaniinou‘.ly. 1736 
Bailey, Kt/uanimousness, evenness of mind, coiitcntcdness. 
IW5 in Ash. 

Xtquftnt (/■'kwant', a, and sb. Astr. Obs. cxc. 
Hist. Al.'io 7 squant. [ad. L. xquanPem, pr. 
pple. of wqua-re to make equal, f. ipqtnts equal.] 

A. aiij. That equalizes. JSquant linle [mcd.L. 
circulus rtv//rfli/ 7 j], a circle im.'tginetl by the ancient 
astronomers lor the purpose of rciluciiig the planet- 
ary movement-s to consistency with the hypothesis 
that celestial motion must lie uniform in velocity. 
Alsoy^j^n B. sb. « Equant cinU. 

x6ix liuRToN .'li/rt/. .!/<•/. II. ii. 111.324 Excenlricke, con. 
ccntrickc, circles icqimnl, etc., arc absurd. Ibid. ill. i. iii. 
iii. 11676' 267/1 1..0VC is the circle equant of all other atfec- 
lion.s. 1796 in Hution .'l/ii/A. Nat. Philos., Dist. 

Astron. vi. 31/1 (Usef. Knowl. S'v:.) He | Ptolemy J was com. 
pellod to suppose that, .the centre of the equant . . revolved 
in a small circle round the centre of the excentric. 

II Erroneously used for * centre of the eejuant \ 

1837 WfiKWKLL Hist. Induct. Sc. 111. tv. § 7 1 . 221 About 
another point, the equant. 

t E*qaat(e, pa. pple. Obs. [.id. L. sequat-us, 
pa. piue. of tequii-re (see prec.\] Equivalent to 
the later Equatsd. a. Asttol, b. Made level, 
levelled. 

X430 Lydg. Chrou. Troy i. vi. In hourc chosen cqu.it for 
the nones. 1533 Bki.i.kndkn Livy 1. > t&22i 39 At last, b.'iitli 
thir pcpill w.ir brocht nndir unc comninnitc to leif in Rome, 
and the ciete Alba equ.tie .. to the ground. 1536 Cron. 
Scot. (1821) II. 161 Nevir to sever fra this town, quhill the 
w.illis thairnf wer equate to the ground. 

Equate (rkw^'^'t), v. Also 7 ffiquatd. [f. I.. 
R'qudt- ppl. stem oifpqud rei see prec.] 

1 1. trans. To make (bodies) equal ; to balance. 
Obs. rare. 

1530 PAi.sr.B. 53 q/i They were nothyng cgall, hut he hath 
nowe equated tlicm. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4- Sc, 394 
’I’hc Guine.i and large Piece of Cork, .seem not to Le nicely 
equated in Weight. 

1 2. 'Fo take the average of. Obs. 

14.. Mantu <4 Housek, lixp. (1841) 439 Mete fyrst how 
many roddes that one ende is over thwart, and in lyke wysc 
mete that other ende. Than equate that. 

b. Astr. To reduce to an average ; to make the 
allowances necessary for bringing observ.ition 8 to 
a common standard, or for obtaining a correct 
result. 

1633 T, Jamk.s Voy. Q ii, The Declination was not equated. 
1677 R, Cary Chronol. 1. i. 1. xii. 44 With some other Epa- 
goMumae at the end of the Year, or in a short period of 
Years fit to c(|uatc the Motion of the Sun. X75X Cii ambers 
Cycl. .s. V., To Equate solar days, that is to convert apparent 
into mean time, and mean into apparent time. 1833 Hek- 
ScHKL /\ stroH. iv. 174 This last process is technic.illy termed 
correcting or equating the ob.scr\'ation for nutation. 

3. Math. To state the equality of i one quantity) 
to or with (another); to state the equality be- 
tween (two quantities) ; to put in the form of an 
equation. 

1779 Hutton in Phii. Trans. LXX. 9 The fluxirm of this 
expression being equated to o. z8o6 - - Course Math. I. 
■JVC) By equaling the tenns which coniaiii like powers of:?. 
1846 Kuskin Mod. Paint, 1 . 11. iv. iii. § 24 It is not to l>e 
chipped out by the geologist or evpiatcd by the mulheiiiati- 
ciaii. 1883 XXVIl. 225 Byc(|Uating the computed ^ 

difference to the actual difference. 

4. iransf. and fig. 'Fo treat, regard, or represent 
as equivalent. 

18. . Dk Ql'inckv Philos. JlerodNlVs^, 186a VI II. an Three 
generations were cipiatcd to a century. 1840 GLAD.sroNE 
Ch, Princ. 399 'fhe d.anger of conronnding true und false by 
eqn.Ttiiig them (forms of religion] all. 1877 Sm^AT Piers 
rivww. Notes 460 Marlow u.scs the word * chary ’ lather art- 
fully, so that il may be equateil either to * dearly ’ or ' cure- 
fully x88a J. Rhy.s (W/ic Rrit, App. 278 Itoudicca might 
perhaps bccqiuitcd. .with such a I. .31111 name as Victorina. 
1885 T >4 . Q. A’er. Oct.95 In the Book of la^inster thirty four 
foreign .saints are equated with natives. 

lienee Equa ted fpl. Equa tinur vbl. sb. 

1633 H. Orlmbkand in T. James Voy. Rij, The ^Equated 
Anomaly of the < orbe. 1691 Wooii Ath. Oxon. II. 338 He 
divulged hU invention of the einiating of a streight line to a 
crooked or parabole. 1694 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 251 When the .’enu.atcd NumW TI. is less than 
1 13. X790 Hek.schkl ibid. LX XI. laa 'Fhe clock altered 

to true equated time. 1817 II. T. Coijr.RRoOKK Algebra., 
etc. 312 'Phe mean or c(]uatcd depth. Z870 Bowen Logic 
vi. 160 It makes no di/fcrciice which of the equated quanti. 
tics is pl.'tccd first. 

Equation (/kwr'ijan). Also 4 equocion, 
equaoioun, 6-7 esquation. [ad. L. sequation’em, 
f. irquthre ; sec a nt. ] The act ton of cciual 1 ing. 

I. The actirjn of making equal, 
fl. spec, in Aslrol. Equal partition. Equations 
of houses : the method of dividing the sphere equally 
into * houses ’ for astrological purposes. Obs. 

c 1386^ Chaucer h'rankL T. 551 And bise proporcioneles 
conueiiientx (for hive eiiuacions in query thyng. < 1391 — 
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Astral. I. § 22 With the smale point of the forseide label, 
shallow kalcule t^ne equaciouns in the bordure of thin 
A.strobbie. 1303 Gower Com^. III. 67 He loketb his equa- 
cions And eke the constellacion.<i. 

2. ^en. The action of making equal or balancing ; 
the state of lx“irig equally- balanced, equilibrium, 
equality. Now chiefly in phrases like equation of 
demand and supply y equation of trade, etc. 

1656 Blount GU>ssogr,, Equation, making equal, even or 
plain. 1677 Hale Prtm. Ortg. Man. 11. ix. 216 The very Re- 
dundance a .self of Mankind seeming by a nature! consecution 
to yield and subniiiiister this Remedy, for its Reduction and 
Equation. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan \\.^\ Again the j;olden 
day resum'd ii.s right, And rul'd in just equation with the 
night. 1786 SiiKLvocKK Voy. rouuti World 140 It would 
he dillicuit to determine the different valuc.s of the dollar.^ 
and the candlesticks, so as to come to a nice eiiuation of 
the matter. Mill Pol, Ecoh . \\\. xxi. ftx 1x876)375 

An excess of imports over exports, arising from the fact that 
the equation of international demand is not yet established. ’ 
1850 (Jkote Greece 11. lx. VII. 481 If Ids personal suflering 
could, .lie. .set in cqiuitioii against the mischief brought hy 
himself both on his army and his country. 1876 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. III. yii. 399 1 hese prices would adju.st the equa- 
tion of irilernational trade. 

II. Reduction to a normal value or position. 

3. Astr. The action of adding to or subtract- 
ing from any result of observation or calculation 
such a quantity as will compensate for a known 
c.Tuse of irregularity or error. Chiefly concr. the 
(]uantity added or subtracted for this purpose. 

Annual equation : see Annual 2 b. 

Equation of the centre : the difference between the mean 
and the true anomaly of a heavenly body, 
t Eccentric equation : = Equation to the centre. 

Equation of the equino-res : the difierence between the 
mean and apparent places of the equinoxes, arising from the 
phrnoinenon known us J*rccession if the equinoxes. 
Equation of time : the difference hcLwcen the time showii 
by a clock (mean lime) and (hat shown hy a .sundial. 

Personal equation : the correction required in astrono- 
mical obsLM- vat ions in consciiuciicc of greater or less inac- 
curacy liabitual to imlividual observers. Also transf 
x666 Evki.yn Afi*;//. (1857) IL 11 To the Royail Society, 
where one Mercator, pr^uced his rare clock, and new mo- 
tion to perform the equations, xyafi tr. Gregorfs Astron. 

I. III. 42T When both these Causes of the F.qiiation of Time 
hold. i8xa W(.x)dhousk Astron. xxxiv. 320 Corrections, or, 
a.s they are astronomically called, equations. 1834 Nat. 
J'hilos., Astron. x. ig3/x (Usef Know'l. Soc.) The equation 
of the centre fof the sun] is subject to a very slow secular 
variation, x^ Lakonkk Ilandbk. Astron. jl 3200 If wc 
.Huppo.se an imaginary moon to move from perihelion 
through aphelion Ixick to perihelion, with n unirorm angu- 
lar velocity. .the di.stanrc l^twccn this imajdnary moon and 
the true moon is called the equation of the centre. 1854 
Mosllky Astron. xxi. ted. 4) 96 The diUvrence between 
true and mean solar time.. is called the equation of time. 
i88x Lockykr in Nature. No. 614. 318 Photography has no 
personal luju.'ition. x88t A’iw York Nation XX All. 430 
The .scientific gcnc.Tlogists of the more advanced school, 
who settle the problem off-hand, often in accortlancc with 
their personal equation. 

4. Equation of payments', the process of find- 
ing a mean time for the eijuitable payment in one 
ainouiU of several sums due at difTcrent times. 

1677 ('ocKKR Arith. xxix. 309 Equation of payments is 
th.at Rule, .whereby to reduce the tiine.s for payment of 
several sums of money to an equated time for payment of 
the whole debt without dammage to the Debtor or Creditor. 

III. St.itcmcnt of equality. 

1 6, Math. The action of stating the identity in 
value of two quantities or expre.ssions. Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 6 That great Arithmeticall Arte of 
/Equation: commonly culled. .Algebra. 1579 Digues .9/m- 
tiot. 44 ri^'.quation is nothing else but a certain conference 
of two niimlicrs tieini^ in v.alue Equal, and yet in multitude 
and Denomination diircrenl. ^ 16^ Power Exp. Philos, iii. 
1S7 'i'htis cnine^ they to upbraid . . Algebra with the /Equa* 
tion of three cHscoiitimied Numbers. 1673 Kkk.skv Algebra 
1. xi. 51 An Equation in the Alj^cbraiciu Art ks n mutual 
comparing of two equal Quantities or Things of different 
Denuminutions. 

0. concr. A formula affirming the equivalence 
of two quantitative expressions, which arc for this 
purpose connected by the sign =. 

The two chiefkiiidsofcquation.sarc ; (i) Tho.se which con- 
tain symbols denoting one or more unknown quantities; 
to discover the numerical values of these is called * .solving ; 
the equation; the numbers which will 'satisfy' an equa- 
tion, i. c. which may be substituted for the .syrnhol of un- 
known quantity without rendering the statement incorrect, 
arc called its * roots (a) Those which indicate a constant 
relation existing between variables; oa Equation to a curve, 
an equation expressing a relation between coordinates or the 
like, which i.s constant for every point in the curve ; equa- 
tion of motions, etc. Equations are distinguished as simple, 
quadratic, athic, biquadratic, etc. (or as of the xst, and, 
3rd, 4th, etc. degree) according to the highe.st {lower which 
they contain of any unknown or variable. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid ii. Introd. 60 Many rules . . of 
Algebra, with the equations therein vsed. x^7 Hodbe.s 
Absurd Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 366 You mean that .. the 
lowermost to the lowermost in the first equation are equal. 
X7SP Phil. Trans. XLVIl. 62 Mr. de Buffon mention^ . . 
wc should.. resolve the eriuation. 1807 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 32a 'Fhe equation to the curve being ax^f, 
z8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 227 This method of deter, 
mining the co-efticients of a given function, or correcting 
them from observation, by means of what are called Equa- 
tions of Condition, is said to have been invented by Tobias 
Mayer of Gottingen. 1838 De Morgan Ess . Probab. 29 
An investigation of the method of solving an equation. 
i8!53 Sir H. Dovci.a8 Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) xx Hence there 
is Stained the following equatioii of motion : « g'sin. 0. 



EQUATIONAL. 

1871 B. Stbwart Htat I 63 From this equation we de- 
rive at once the relation between the temperature and the 
density of air. 1B79 1 'homson & Tait Nat. VhiL I. 1. i 191 
What IS called the ‘equation of continuity ' [for Auids]| an 
unhappily chosen expression. 

b. transf, 

1860 Aar. Thomson Laws Th. $66. 110 Every affirmative 
judgment may be regarded as an equation of subject and 
predicate. 

o. A formula which represents a chemical re- 
action by stating tlie equality between the symbols 
representing the original and those which lepre- 
sent the resulting substances. 

1807 T. 'I'homson ChefH. (ed. 3) II. 133 We have therefore 
this equation. Carbon 28 + Oxygen 72 - Carb. Ox. 69 + 
Oxygen 31. 1844 57 G. Biau Urin. Deposits (cd. 5! 245 

In the following equation this decomposition of the allan- 
toin is assumed to lutve occurred. 2853 W. Grrgory inorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3* 90 The following equation explains the change. 
tKO,NOa)+ 2 (IIO,SOa)=(KO,il 0 .a.S 08 )H aiO.NOj). 

E^national (/kw^fi /iual), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Pertaining to, or involving the use of, equations. 

1864 W. H ii'SLEY (title', Kqualioiial Arithmetic : Ques- 
tions of Interest, Annuities, At. x 9 I 6 o Athenrum 13 Nov. 
tjjO/j A further theoretical aid in equational logic. 

1 let ICC Equa'tLonallj cniv., in an equational 
form ; by the use of equations. 

iMi Jkvons in Nature XX I II. 487 They [secondary pro- j 
positions] obey exactly the same forin.'il laws as primary j 
jiroyiositions, and are of course exprcsr.ed equationally. 

Eqaatiouism (/kwt'i-Jnniz'm). [f. as i»rcc.+ 
-ISM.] Also Eqna'tloiiltt [ + -isT.l (See quots.) 

1871 W. G. Wakii tiss. TheisM (1884' I1. 247 The prin- 
ciple of ‘ equationisin ’ ; the principle . .of cffi:tting an ‘ equa- j 
tion ’ hetweeri the strength of his convictions and the amount 
of prt>ofon which they respectively rest .. 'I'he objection of 
eoGaiiunisis. .can he othcrwi.se met. 

Eauator (rkw^i toj, -3.i). Also 7 8 eoquator. 
[a. fate I-. vcquMor one who makes etjual, hence , 
in late h. {€irculus) squalor did ct noctis ‘ the ! 
equalizer of day and night* (cf. cquin<Htial)y f. 
square to make equal, f. srquus equal.] 

1 . Astr. A great circle of the celt slial sphere, 
whose plane is perpendicular to the axis of the 
earth. (When the sun is in the equator, day and 
night are equal in length ; hence the name.) Com- 
monly called the KtiinNOCTi.Mv. 

<1391 CiiAt'crR Astral. 1. $ 17 ‘Fhc middcl cerclo .. is 
olepod also the weycrc, equator of the d.ay. 1594 J. Davis 
.SVrtWTrtw’jf .SVtr. 11. (16071 2 When the .Sunne comtali vjmn 
the Enuator, llien the dales .and night.s .are of one length 
through the whole worldc. 168a Sir T. Kuownii; C/tr. Mor. 
121 I'he time might come when capclla. .w’ould have its 
motion in the ;eqniiior. ^ 1706 tr. Gregory's Astrou. 1 . 11. 295 
The heginnltig of the Equator, from whence the Right A;^- 
ceiisioii of the Stars is reckoned, is where it intirrsects llie 
Ecliptic. >837 WiiEWicLL y//r/. huim t. Sc. iii. i. $ 8. I. 144 
The circle winch divided the .sphere (of the heavens] exact ly 
midway Itctweeri these polc.s was called the equator. 

2 . Geog. A great circle of llic earth, in the plane 
of the celestial equator, and equidistant from the 
two poles. 

x6x> nRERF-woou Lang, Kelig. xiv. 149 I'hal the E.arth 
on the South .side of the iEquator, sluiulil be of a mure pon- 
derous di-spo-sit ion then on (he North. 1646 .Sir T. ItKOWNe 
Pseuii. Kp, 1 1 . ii. 61 The Nurlhcni pole of the I.o.ad.stune ni- 
tr.actelh .'igroiiicr wt'ight then theSouthurne on this >ide the 
Equator. 1737 Thomson Summer Mountains big with 
mines, That on the high equator ridgy rise. 1774 Golu.sm. 
NcU. Hist. (1776; I. ri A pul.y prospect, and a land.scape. .at 
the equator, are as opposite in their appe.iranccs .as in their 
situation. x8^ Emerson Eng. Traits, l ay. Eng. Whs. 
(Bohn) II. 13 The seu fire .shines in her wake .. Near the 
equator, you can read small print by it. 
jig.^ a X63X 1 X)NNU Select. (184U) kis A Oiristian hath no 
solstice . . much less hath he .my equator, where days .and 
nights arc ctiu.al, that is, a liberty to spend as much time 
ill, as well, a i66x Fuller Worthies 1. 39 It [the Reforina- 
tionl is as it were the /Equator, or tlmt remarkable I.ine, 
dividing between Eminent Prelates, i.,earncd Wriicrs, and 
Bcncflxctors to the Publick, who lived Before or Aftrr it. 

3 . transf. A similarly situated circle on any 
heavenly (or, occasionally, any spherical) body. 

Paksiins Hum. Thysiognonty i. 14 Because .Santo- j 
rim, in his Figure of the Face, makes the Kye-lids nmet 
upon the very Equator of the Eye-ball. 1834 Nat. Philos., 
Aslron. hi, 83 (Usef. Knowl. Sqc.) 'I he great circle peipcn- 
dieular to Ihe axis of the moon, is called for a similar rc.isou 
the equator of the moon. 1839 G. Biri» Nat. Phil. 351 In 
A sphere of quartz, .at the collator. 1868 I.dckvkk tr.'fr'«//. 
letnin's Heavens (cd. 3) 37 The rapidity of this movement 
varies regularly with their I Sun-spots' J distance from the 
solar equator. 

b. Magnetic equator, an irregular line, passing 
round the carlli in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, on wh ich the magnet has no di p ; = Aclinic 
line (see Aclinic). 

X83* Nat. Philos., Magnetism iii. $ 98 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) 
The magnetic equator. 1849 Mrs. .So.MEuvu.Lit Conttex. 
Phys. Sc. XXX. 34a A line encircling the earth, called the 
magnetic equator. 

C. ‘ Equator of the magnet (see quots.). 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. PH. 1. hi. (kj The Magnet . . is 
separated or diuided by .a middle line or A^quaior. 1837 ! 
BavwsTEa 251 It is obvious. .thAt the luagnetic I 

Intensity increases from the equator to the poles, 1871 
Tvnuall Fragm, Sc, (cd. 6) I.xv, 416 Hold the needle over 
the equator of the magnet. 1885 S. Thompson JKlectr. 4* 
Magn. ii. $ 78 The portion of the magnet which lie* between 
the two poles Is apparently less magnetic . . This region 
Gilbert called the equator of the magnet. 
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4 . attrih. and Comb., as equator-sun ; equator- 
wards ailv., towanls the ctpiator. 

*735 TiioMboN Lihrfyw. 413 Those [palh.s of the scaj 
(hilt, profuse Drunk by Euu.'itor-Suti.s, severely shine. X875 
Cmoll Climate T. x. 187 I'he pressure. . impels the Isittoiii- 
W'ater cquatorwards. X884 Pally News 2 Aug. 5/4 To con- 
tinue the voya^^e cquatorwards. 

Equatorial (/kwal6-*‘rial), a, and sb. Also 
7-8 esquatorial, 8 9 equatoreal. [f. f squalor 
(see prec.) -(i)al ; in Fr. Equatorial.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to the equator ; situated or 
existing on or about the equator. 

X7X3 Dkrmam Phvs.-Theol. 11. i. note 1 (R.), A prolate 
sphicroid, making the polar uImuI 34 miles shorter than the 
equatorial diameter. X789 Heksciikl Satunt in Phil. 
1 rans. LXXX. i6Thearran]4einetitof the hells, .h.'is always 
followed the direction of the ring, which is what I have 
called being equatorial. X794 G. Amams Nat, Exper. 
Philos. 111 . xxxii. 334 Their surfacc.s will he hiuher. .in the 
equatoreal, than in the {xdar regions. x86o M ai'hv Phys. 
Geog. Sea v. $ 2i>6 Panama is in the reiiion of eiinatoii.il 
calms. X870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 65 Equatorial gruirui 
are maize and rice. 

b. l*crlaining to the ‘equator* of a magnet, or 
of any spherical or spheroidal body. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. i68 'J'ho.sc ac(|uaturial parts 
of the Magnet, which bctoic ic.spectcd the East. 1837 
Brkwstf.u Magnet. »68 '1 he iniddlc of a copper wire . . w as 
applied to the equatori.al groove. x86i J. R. 1 .;he:knk b/an. 
A aim. Kingd., Cixlent. 227 la Cestum .. these (.x pair of 
.syminetrical (eniac|e.s] do not .. is.sue from the equator ial 
rcqion, thcncc turning away from the mouth. 

2 . Equatorial instrument or telescope : an ni qia- 
ratus consisting cs.scntially of a tclt‘scoj>e attached 
by an arm to an axle revolving in a direction 
parall.cl to the plane of the equator. Hy a uniform 
motion given to this axle (in large insiruiuents by 
clockwork) the 1 c1csco[h: follows the diurnal ap- 

I parent motion of any point in the heavens to 
which it is directed. Equatorial circle : a gradu- 
ated circle (otherwise called honr-dreh, right- 
ascension-drek') revolving in a plane parallel to 
the equator, forming part of the equatorial in- 

I slrumeiit. 

1 179X jEi>rE;K.soN ill Harper's Mag. (rS.'Js) Mar. 535/2 Me 

is tu pay fur equatorial instrument. 1793 Sir G. Siii'ce- 
iiuKoii Equator. Jnstr. xix Phil. 1 .XXXIII. 72 The 

idea of an cquatorml telescope was a^ain rciicw'cd by three 
sever.1l arttst.s in this kingdom. x868 Aiky Pop, Aslron, ii. 39 
For causing the Equatoreal instrument torevedve uniformly. 

B. sb, “ Equatorial instrument : see A. 2. 

StR G. SiiUcKKURuii Equator, lustr. in Phil. Trans. 
LXaXIII. 84 I'he equatorial is a machine calculated ti> 
observe the heavenly biKlies in every pai l of the hemisplMTC. 
1847 WiiF.WF.UL ///i 7 . Induct. Sc. vii. vi. g 1 (ed. a) 'I raiisit 
instrunicnts, cquatorlals, heliomctcrs. 1^9 Likikykr Ekui, 
Astron. vi. 224 An equatorial. 

b, cUtrib. in equatorial clock, a clock for driving 
an etjuatorial. 

1W4 Uritten^ WVi/cA and Chikm. Hand-hk. 66, loa. 
Equatorially (rkwald«-riiili), adv. [f. prec. 
+ LV ^.] In an equatorial direction or posit inn. 

x8oa Pally Nat. Theol, viii, It is occasionally requisite, 
tliai the object-end of the iiisirumeni be moved up and 
down, as well as horizontally or cqualormlly. x868 Lck.kvkr 
Elgin. Astron. V24 An eighl-iiich telescope, eqiialorially 
mounted. X870 R. M. Fekcuson Eleetr. 41 Some at ranged 
themselves axially, others cipiatori.illy. 1875 C-f«»Li. Climate 
4- ■/’, vi. 1 13 The cool and heavy water of the polar ba.sin . . 
would How equal orially with equal velocity. 1889 Buhoon- 
.Sanuek.son in Nature 26 .Sept. 529 .Suppose that . . the ca- 
i.ily/able material . . is accumulated equatorial I y. 

t E^ILB. •SV-. Obs. A balanced account ; an 
acquittance, recei]>t. ‘So called from the plirasc, 
cl sic ttque, which was wriiteii at tlie foot of .an 
account when it was closed or scliled.’ (Jam. 
Nuppl.) 

1636 Kce. Burgh Glasg. (1876) 11,41 .Supplicn* ionnes to 
t he exi heque-r juinent our eque. 1637 Jlee. Burgh .Merdean 
(1S71) 1 . 118 The touues eque wpoun the payment of thair 
burrow inailles. 

Equerry (e*kweri, T'kweni). Korins ; a. 6 es- 
quir/vO, 7 oscuirie, 8 esourie. fi. 6 equirrin, 
7 equerio, 7 -9 cqueiy, 7- equerry, 7. ap.hct. 
f>- 8 query, -rry, quiry, -rry. [ad. b'.Ecurir, vat 
lier rjY///vV (also escuieric, by enoncuus association 
with cscufcr EaqriKK', nicd.f,. scitria stnldc, f. 
Oll(j. sciSr shed, shelter (whence sciura, MUG. 
schiurt, mod.G. Jt.Ar«rr barn). The surviving pjig. 
form is due to an erroneous idea of some connox ion 
with L. cquus horse ; the accentuation on I lie first 
•syll., favoured by most Wets, of the present cen- 
tury, i;i due to the same cause.] 

1 1 . 'I'he stables belonging to a roysil or i)rinccly 
household; the body of officers in charge of llic 
stables. Obs. 

I a* xSSallouiKT, Esquiryr, cqiiitium. xj9S in Spoltiswood 
Hht. C'/i. Scoll. (1677) n. 413 Hi.s Mfijr'.iici hmisc ami 
csquiry Wnd Ki.ihle. *603 Hoi,i.an» Pintarch's Mor. 84 
The keeping of an esmiric or stable of horses. 

fl. x6oo Gmvrie Conspir. in Select. Harl, Misc. (\^^)pt 190 
Iris hienes being now come downe by the equviie. a 1691 
Bovlk Wks. 'VI. 354 (R ), .Sir R. P., th.n is (in the ear) Sir 
Robert Pyc of the equerry. 1731 in Hau.ry voI. II. x8oo 
Coleridge Piccolom. i. ix. There is brought to me from 
your equerry A splendid . . hunting dics.s. 


EQITXSTBIAlt. 

Y._ i6xx .Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1639) 11B3 H»' 

I hailing familiar acquaintance in the Quirry. 1633 Ford 
t.crve's Sacr. 1. ii, ihcrc's not a groom o’ the query could 
have iiiaich'd 'I'he jolly riding man. ty tg Glostogr, Angl. 
Notut s. V. (Puerty, A Gentleman of the Querry. 

2 . [Short for ‘ gentleman of the equerry*, ‘groom 
of the equerry’; cf, AK. esquire de qurye, UK, 
csiuyer d'escuyrie.] f®* A groom {obsP). b. 

! An officer in the service of a royal or other exalted 
[icrsonage, charged with the care of the liorses, 
At the English Court, an officer of the royal 
household, charged with the duty of occasional 
attendance ou the sovereign. 

a. X708 Chamhfri.ain State Gt, Brit. 1. li. xii. (1743! *«> 
The. constal'le hath also the power of vsunit-s ik pages. 

p._ X591 Horsey Trav. (1857) m; At Vcraslauc ariutht^r 
cquirriu of the stable niett him. 1679' 88 .SVrr. Sem>. Money 
Chas. 4> yVrj. (1851) 151 In rcpayi in^ of )ii.s house as one of 
the equerys. 17^ Lond. Gai. No. 441^4/4 One Equery, two 
Pages of Honour, iind the GcntU'iiian Usher in wailiiie, 
in licr Majesty’s l.cading Coach. X7S6 7 tr. Keyslers 
Trav. (1760) III. 255 Attcmled .. by ibe Roman t-iiiptrors 
, .as if they were equerries or grooms of the holy sec. 18x3 
Examiner 3 May 2-0/2 His Koval Hi^ilmess . . left C'arltun 
House, .accompanied by Captain J'oiiier, bis Equery. x8m 
tr. I.amartiue s Trav. East 41/1 'Hie c(|iierry of I.ady 
Statihopc, who is at the .same time her physician. 1865 
Mah-ei Brigand Life II. 18 'I'he equerries and militia of 
the barons. 

7. \t^b Hausek. Ord. 172 'I'he Master of ihe Horse .. 
to have .sitting with him at his table the Ksquites de Qurye 
and the Avenor. j Ifdd.sulb 'Hu: Master of the Horses dot 
appoint all such Querrics, Officers, and Keepers as, etc. 
X39X Sylvester Pu Bartas \. vii. (1641) 61/2 As skiUuU 
(,>uirr)'. that coiiiiiiands the Stable Of some urcat Prince. 
11603' Fuikiu Montaigne 1. ix. (1633) 17 A Gentleman.. 
sfivmK the King in place of one of the Qiiiers of his 
(.iiiicrie J x6o8 Hi*. Hall Plpist. 1. vi, Francesco del Campo 
(oiic of the Arch-Dukes Quiryes^ 1693 Lut irell Brie f 
Eel. (1857) 111 . 165 Mr. ('harlc.s Turner . . querrie to Kiny 
James. 1763 Mrs. K. .Stanley Prinee Titi 14 'I’lie Queiry 
or kiiliny-Mastcr . . bcul down a poor ancient Woman irili< 
a very miry Plar.e. 

Hence B'quarxyBlilp, the office or position of 
an equerry. 

p. X787 Miss Burney />Mfz>'(i843> III. 426 Her husband’s 
Kquenyship. xSSa Standard 13 Nov. 5/3 (.Joloiiel M'Neill 
has held for the last eight years an Kqucrryhhiplo the Queen. 

7. x6ix Cot(;r., Esiuyrte, a Querry ship. x68i Blouni 
Glossogr,, Querryship. 

Eqneatrial (/kwe striM), a. Now rare. [f. 

asncxt + -AL.] » KguBM’itiAN. 

*553 CiRtMAi.D tr. ( hero's Pntics (c. 99 h, It wio. 

Wont to bee done abroad by vs of the Eqncslriall order. 
1607 To> SKi.L Jfour-/, Beasts (1673) 232 'I'ue higlil of oin- 
of tnese is nothing inferiour to the equestrial parly colourtil 
I (.aparisons. x6xx (Jokyat Crudities 289 One hundred and 
j sixty fine maihlc statues of worthy per.sonnge.s, naitly 
equeslrbll, partly pedeslriall. 17x0 O/1.1 1. ir. Mhsou x 
* Trav. Eng. -jo*) (D.J, ’J'wo others of the same King, one 
ci|nestrial, and most furiously ugly. xBBj C Beard Ar 
Jormalion iii. 96 The cqm.-striul portrait which loprcsc nD. 
him tritimphiijg over the JVotestaiits on the battlu-fu'lii «;l 
Miihlherg. 

Eq[Ue8tria]i (/kwe.^trian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
equesfri’S belonging to ii horsemun (f. eques hoist- 
man, f. eqn us horsed T -an.] 

A . adj. 

1 . Of or jTcrtaining to horse-riding. Also of 
irersons : Skilled in horse-iicling. 

I X656 Bx Blouni- Clossogr., Eque\t rian, pertaining to a 
I lloise-inan, Kniuht, or Oientleman, or to an Horse. X7ii 
I Stf.elI'. Speet. No. 104 P 1, I should he glnd if a certain 
Equestrian Order of l.:idic;.s . . would lake iliis .Subjei t into 
their serious Con.sideration. X74X M ipiU-E ion (174: ) 

I. IV. 273 The Ec|ucstrian r.ices of tlie Circus. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 6 P4 Future candidates for eqin-.slriau ghay. 1838 
I.vnoN yf//ir II. vi. 81 T’.vplyM'K inexperience in equestrian 
matters. x866 Edgar Ennnymede (i87«.<) 80 'J'hcir mettivfl 
palfreys, ami their equestrian gmc*’. 

2 . Moiiiilfd on a horse. Also of a portrait or 
.statue : l\e|»rescnting a iicrsoii on liorseback. 

X7XI Addison .V/t'c/. No. 59 f 4 The Antique 
Sl.ilue of Marcus Aiinlin's. 1711-14 .Spectator (J.), An 
equestrian l.idy .-qipeared upon the plains. 1791 Cowpek 
i'^dyss. III. 22 Advance at oace. to llic cquoitrian i.liicf. x^O 
])|(:kkn.s Barn. Eudge x, 'I'o sii for an equestrian portrait. 

3 . Eom. Ant. Of or jicitaining to the order of 
Equites or Kniglit.s. 

1696 Kenni-.it Eom. Antiq. u. 111 i. 97 One that had Four 
Iiuiiilietl Iscsieriia] might he laki 11 into the Equestrian 
Order. 1781 (hiifiwN Pnl.Sf 111 . 741 Wljatev«'r might 
he the niinihets, of ctpicstrian, or plebeian rank, who per- 
ished in the massacre of Konif. 1879 Fkoude Ctesar viii. 
78 Caccro r hallen,icd hi-s opponents . . to find a single in- 
starne in which an Er]ueslriiiii Court could be found tu have 
given a corrupt verdict. 

transf, lygx Kurke Apf. Whigs Wks 1808 VI. 237 A 
middle sort of men ; :i sort of equestrian order. 

b. y//.i/. (.)f or jicrlaining to the ‘ knightly 
order’ in the stales of the Holy Roman Knipire, 

X684 .Siunderfieg Eediv. iv. 64 Next day the EqucHtrtan 
f)rdci VI cut to the ]K.j.su of Senators X711 Loud. Gas,. 
No. 4<»3o/i The lUputies of the Equestrian Order, were to 
meet liictc. 18458. Austin Eanke's Hist. Ref, III. 617 I'he 
bishop, chapter and equestrian order, or nohles(Kitt«riidiaft). 

B. sb, a. One who rides on hoiseback. b. 
One M ho j)ublicly performs on horseback. 

X791 *l». iiAMHATio' Ann. Horsem. v. (>809) 87 Many of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects, whose orctiparions oblige 
them daily to figure as equestrians. x8f8 Scott Jirt. 
Midi, xiii, He .stop^ied . . internally wishing no good to the 
paniifig cquestrwn. 1840 Barham IngoT. Leg., .Speitt* 
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EQUESTBIBKNX. 


SQTTXDXSTAirT. 


ThpfingtoH (*882) 336 Mr. Peters. .indifTerent as an eques- 
triun, had acquired some fame as a whip. s86o Emerson 
Cmd. Lije^ Pate Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 328 As the eque.strian.s 
in the circus throw tlieinselves nimbly from liorsc to horse. 
1873 H. .^rKNCEM Study Social, x. 243 The tracl.s for eques. 
(lit'uis having been from time to time increased. 

Hence f Sqn8stria*a» "i hiftce-xvd. [f. ns if T.at.], 
a female equestrian. Zqn«*«triaxil:Bm, the art or 
practice of riding on horseback. Sqaet'trianiM 
t*, inir.y to act as an equestrian. Bqn'Mtriaa- 
Ising vbl. sh. 

iSsaC. M. Wk-stmacott Eng. Spy I. 197 See Mrs. M. a 
.superb cquestriiina. 187a Globe 5 Aii);., Dislike of eques* 
Irianiitm. x88t Morning Post sip Sept. 5/4 Schule Reitcrti 
. . or riding school equestrianism. 1M7 Boston (Mass.) 
yml. 38 Nov. 3,'i Senator and his daughters diuestriani/e 
about W.3shington d.iily;. 1886 Blackie in Cossetl' s Pant. 
Mag. Keb. 151 'i'his habit of bracing equestri.aiiising. 

Equestrienne, [pseudo Fr. fern, of Eguss- 
TRiAN.] A horsewoman, female equestrian. 

in Webster. 1888 C. C. Boa.se Duvrow in Diet. 1 
AVi/. liiog. XVI. 97/1 A well-known equestrienne. 

Squi* (/ kwi- 1, rci)r. L. combining form 

of aequus equal, prctixed originally to words of 
Latin origin, as equiangular, but occasionally to 
those from other sources, a.s cqui-halance. The 
majority of the words so formed are adjectives ; 
these are chiefly parasynthetic derivatives f. sbs. 
after the analogy of the simple adjs. ; in other 
instances the prefix has the advb. .‘sense * equally, 
in an equal degree’. Less frequently the prefix 
lorms Verbs and substantives. 

SqnliaAliarmo'nlo <z. (sccquot.) Hence B-qui- 
anliurmo'nically Oiiv. Z^qniiarti'onlate a.. hav- 
ing equal joints with another. Bquiba'lanoe sb. 
:^KciniT.imtiL’M. t Bqulba'lanoa v. Obs., to coun- 
terpoise, to constitute an equivalent to. B qui- 
bl»‘di»t« a-i hftving two e(|ual rays. Bqnl- 
oliftngMible a., equally varying, i- Bqolohea'p- 
]i6as, Obs. thequality of beingequallychca]). Squi- 
oo nvaz a., having two convex surfaces jiresenting 
equal curves. Bqniore'ioexit a., increasing by 
equal amounts, having ecjual increments, t Bqul- 
ou‘rv8 a. Obs., having an equal curve to (some 
other line). Bqnldia'fonal a., having the dia- 
gonals equal. B qnidiiiTxial IT. transl. 

( ir. larj^ipiVQs (see quot.). t B:qtildlvl'iloii, Obs., 
equal division, f Z^qnldu’rablb a. Obs., equally 
durable. Bquiib'zoeUexioy, the Ix'iiig equally ex- 
trellent. Bqulyra’phio, a. (see quot.). Bqnl- 
lo'bfttb a., equally loliate, having equal lobes, 
t BqnllTi’ctiit <z. Obs., shining with cijual or even 
light. B qnlmome'XLtal a. Pbpsics, having equal 
moments of inertia about parallel axes, f Bqul- 
no’ceMury a. Obs., needful in an equal degree. 
fBqninu’merally aUv. Obs., in equal, i.e. cor- 
responding, luimher.s or feet, t Bqnlnu'meraiit 
a. Obs., having the same number, consisting of the | 
same number. i'E:quloximl*potent a. ( 7 Ar., equally | 
all-powerful. Bqiiip«’aMt« v. Oh., to weigh j 
equally ; to esteem alike. E^quiperlo die a., hav- j 
ing equal periods. Equlpro'bablUsm, the doc- < 
trine of the cquiprobabilisls. EquipTO'bablliBt ! 
(see quot.). Bqulprodu'olng a., equally pro- ; 
dticing ; producing an crpial amount or crop. : 
Bqillra*dial a., having equal radii. Bqixixa'<- ; 
dioal a., ‘equally radical’ (W.). Bquiaag- : 
me'iital a. Math., having ecjual segments. Equl- j 
al'ied a., equally sized, of equal size. fEqul- ; 
■iift*oimioy nome-wd. , the bci ng equally suflicient. i 
B:qiiltaaLg’a'ntlal a., having a tangent equal to a | 
constant line ; said of a certain curve. + Bqui* | 
tompora-neom a. Obs., performerl in equal | 
lengths of time, f Bqnlva'Uant a. Obs., c(|ually 
v aliant ; of suflicient prowes-s. Bqulvalua v. 
trans., (a.) to value equally, put on a par; {b.) 
to equal in value. B'quivalTbd a. Comh. (see 
(|uot.). + B^qniYelo'oity. Obs., equality in velo- 

city. Bqnlvo’t*, the event of an equal number of 
voles liaving been given on cither side. 

188s t Cremona’s Proj. Georn. 55 If two ranges, I 

each of four points, arc projective, they . . are *equiatihar- 
monic. x8si Dana Crust, n. 1131 The acce.s,sory branch is 
hut little the shorter, nearly 'equi-articulate. 1841 Bltuksv. 
Mag. XLIX. 37a The sphere of Coreg^iu- •exemplified the 
attempt to create an *equi-halance of the ereat clemcnt.s of 
the constitution of man. 1665 Mani.kv Grot ins' Lmv C. 
IParres 916, 5.x> Fool, or so tjiany Sliips, as should •equi- 
ballance that Number. 1675 J. .Smith CAr. Belig. Appeal 
48 (L), In Mahomet . . the passions of amorousness and 
ambition were almost cquibalanccd. a 1678 Woodiieao 
Holy Living \ vi Equiballancinj; to the other. 1800 

Sir W. IIeksciiel in Phil, Trans. XC. 536 I'hc propor- 
tional elevations, which a sirit of ‘‘equi-chanj^cable thermo- 
meters would experience. *817 H. 'I . Coi-kbrookk Algebra 
s8 *Equidi.3Qonal tetr.'i|;ons. i6xa .Stuktkvant Metaiina 
11854)85 Kiiui-suflicicncie, *ICqut-cheapness, Equi-excellenoy 
(Are the lesser virtues of a deriualive. Inuentionh 1857 B. 
Prick. Injinitesvual Call ulus 1 . 89 This variable . . 1 have 
ventured to call * Kqiiicrescent. 1716 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 

L I. 47 1 he Proportions . . a(;ree . . to ihi.s Curve, to which 


the Circle Is *cquicurve. 178a tr. Busehinyps Sysi, Geog, 

I. Pref. 39 The radius of a circle aequicurve to the meridian. 
i8s8 Whkweli. Noy. Org. 263 (L.), Tlic circle which the 
sun describes in his diurnal motion, when the days and 
niRhts are equal, the Greeks called the *eqtiidiurnal. 1633 
Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. >74 Th;tt doeth not hinder a super- 
divi.sion, or *a:qnidivision, into common and speciall. s686 
GoAif Celesi. Bodies 11. viii. 236 To a.scribe a durable Con- 
stitution, or State of Air, to an *Equi-durab]e mover. 161s 
[see quot. for e<iukheapness\ *Equiexcellency. s866 Proctor 
Handbk. Stars 23 'i lie homolo^raphic (or, as I prefer to 
call it, the *equigraphic) projection of maps : that is of the 
construcltoii of maps in which all ureas shall be correctly 
given. i 87 * N1CH01.HON Pnlaeont, 335 Ganoids with heicro- 
ccrcal *equilol)are t.iiis. t6e8 Sylvester Du Hnrtas 767 
Ikc’t Cloudy, deer, Eclipse, or tiiRht, or day, His lovely 
bruwos arc "equiluccnt ay. itti J. Larmor in Nature 
XXIV. 605 The well-known property of *cqui-mumental 
ellipses. 1663 Bwti.rr Hud . i. iii. 1034 For both to Rive 
blows and to c.'xrry. In fights are ’^equcneccssary. s6^ J. 
Gower (/itle\ Ovid's Festivalls, or Koin.'ine Calendar; 
translaled into English Verse ^equiniimcraily. 1705 Alt- 
ai.! iiinqt Coins Q.), ‘lliis talent of gold, though not *cqui- 
nuinerant, nor yet equiponderant, as to .^ny other; yet was 
ccpiivalcnt to some correspondent talent in brass. 1797 J. 

J. awkf.ncr ill Monthly Mag. (1818) XLVl. 314 ni.it even 
aliNlract power appears to lie limited by •equiqninipotcnt 
absurdity, xdoa-iyia Coles, * Kquipensate, weigh or cs- 
teem alike. i®Ba Mi.nchin Ihtipi. Kineniat. 10 Jsupcrpo.sed 
*K(iui|'ierioilir. Rectilinear Vibrations. x 6 z 7 H- 1 *. Com;. 
iiROOKR Algebra 74 Also in an "cqui-iK-rpemlicular tetraxion 
. , to find the area. x888 Dublin Jtev. jaii. 319 I'hc con- 
test between prohabili.sm and *m(|uiprobabiIisni has not 
been touched at all. 1882 I.itti.ehai.k in Encyd. Brit. 
XIV. 636 S.V. Liguori, *Equiprol»ahilists, who teach that 
in a b-ilaiice of opinion the less safe opinion may be lawfully' 
roIlowi:d, (irovidcd it be as probable, or nearly as probable, 
as its npiMisitc. 1846 Gmotk Greece 11. vi. 11 . 5 57 Something 
appruaohing to •equi-producing lots for all. x 8 i 7 Cot.eKii>oK 
Biog. Lit. 130 If we aHiriri of a circle that it is 'cqui-radial. 
18^ Evening Post 25 Jmi. 1/4 The hidy's bicycle, wliicli is 
buiU .. with *equl sized wheels. z6ka Isee f.|not. for cqui^ 
cheapness] *Equi-sulhcieiicy. 1715 De Moivue in J'hil. 
Trans. XXIX. 3^4 'Phe Curve A C B may., he call’d the 
^Kquitsingcntial Curve. 2871 Olnev Ceom. xiii. 172 The. . 
Fquilangcntial Curve is generated hy the motion of a 
weight, etc. 2700 F. Haukmii k Phys. Mech. Eaper v. 
(i7iy» 197 Galileos famous IVopnsition, about the “Equi- 
tcniporancous i iesceiiis of heavy Bodies in the Cliords of a 
Circle. 1579 J. .Si ubues Gaping Gul/J) ij h. The dau)»hler 
. . sh.*!! haue much ndoc to find ‘cquiuaiiaiil champions. 
1803 w. r AYLoK in Ki^hberds Mem. 1 . 470 He h-as the fault 
of all our antlqu.irics, to ^equivalue the noble and the rabble 
of aiitliorilie.s. 2863 E* Hall in Reader 14 Jan. 43/1 Any 
thing adequate mounts up to; whereas that v hich is 
iidi.-quative simply equivalues. 2836 Toon Cyct. Anat. 
1. 7M In a considerable number of species the two 
valves are alike, M'heii the shell is said to Ik*, ‘cquivalvcd. 
266a Stillingfi- Orig. Sacr. 111. ii. g 16 The *ietpii-vclocity 
of the motion of all .^toms.. which he likewise asserted. 
1745 Hermed Charter Yale Coll \KiCatal. Ynle Univ.fy^tC) 
20 Where an *Equivotc hapiiciis, the President sh.'ill have 
a casting Vote. 2888 A. P*. Foster in Adrance (Cliic.-ig* >) 
I Mar. 132 In an cqui-votc the question shall determine 011 
tliat side on which the presiding memlier shall have voted. 


SquiaBval : sec Equ-KVAb. 
t EqTUa'XLglOy and sb. Obs. [a. Fr. eqtii- 
angle, f. Pqui- \ angle Angi.k.] 

A. adj. Having equal angles : =- ICQ!?lAN(!Ur.AR. 
2570 Billincsi.kv Euclid tv. ii. To dc.scribe a triangle 

cqui.Tiiglc vnt<» .*» Iri.anglc geuen. 2572 Diuues Panfom, 
(1591 ) .•) They are termed Kt]uianglc Polygons. 262 1 Covor., 
Iccsaedre. .consists of twcntic equianglc triangle.s. 

B. sb, pi., Ji)qual angles. By equtangles: at 
right angles. 

1593 N OKDKN spec, Brit, M’sex. i. 10 It cutleth the same 
also by cquiringles. 

t Eqnia'ngled, a, Obs. Also 7 lequi-. [f. as 

proc, ♦ -Kl>- ; Cf. AnOI.KIX] KQUIANnUI.AIl. 

2660 '1'. WiLLSfORO AVrt/cf of Commerce i8a A triangle, 
cquiangled with that of the Tuiicls shadow. 267a Boyi.k 
Orig. Gems Wks. 1773 Hi. 534 Twelve a.-c]uilatcrul and 
tequiangled Pentagons.^ 2605'ALiNGHAM Gcom. Epit 75 
I hc triangles . . are cquiangled. 


Equiangular (fkwiiae I3giiflai\ a. Gcom. [f. 
Eqi i- + Angulak.] Having cqiwl angles. 

a. Having all its angles equal, b. Having 
angles re.spectively equal witli those of another 
figure, or making equal angles with a linn. Piqtti- 
angular spiral (see quot, 18S4), 

2^ Bakkow Euclid I. def. 28 h, An Equiangular or 
equal-angled figure is that whereof all the angles are equal. 
27ai-'28oo ill Bailev. 2756 Simeson Euclid A circle 
may be inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular 
qiiiiideragon. 2786 Phil. Trans. LXXVl. 21 The_ method 
employed to make the threads of the screw equiangular 
wiln the axi.s. 2840 Lakunkk Ceom. xio Mutually equi- 
angular, and . . therefore .similar. 2854 Woouwaro Plot 
lusca It. 223 Beak prominent, area equiangular. 2884 B. Wil- 
liamson D/pi Calculus xii. 223 In the logarithmic spiral . . 
the angle Ik:! ween the radius vector and the tangent is con- 
stant. On account of this property the curve i.s also called 
the equiangular ^irab 

Eqniangiuarity (^kwi|a::qgi»heTTti). [f. 

prec. + -ITY.] The condition or fact of being equi- 
angnln-r. 

2855 H. Sekncfr f*rinc. Psychol. (1873) II. ^4 The equi- 
bitenilness of a triangle U known from its equiangular ity. 

Equlanharmonlc, •articulate \ see Egui-. 

Equiaxe (/•kwi,«ks), a. Crystallogr. [a. Fr. 
Pquiaxe, f. L. Kqtti- (see Eqoi-) + axis Axis.] 
1 1 aving e^ual axes. 

iBxo J. T. in Risdon’sSurv. Devon Introd. 15 Some in equi. 
oxc cr>'9tala have . . been found. 2827 K. Jamrson Cheer. 


Min, 8sa Eqniaxe, when it has the shaiic of A rhomboid, III 
which the axis is equal to that of the primitive rhomboid. 

Squiazed (rkwijBckst), a. , - prec. 

2869 Pfiii.i.ir8 Vesuv. x. 27a Five types . . all parts of one 
equ^i-axed kystem. 

Equibalance, -biradlate : see Equi- pref. 
t E'quioerva. Obs. [ad. laic L. equiceruus, f. 
L. eqtms horse + cervus stag.] (See quots.) 

[2398 T revisa Barth. De P. K. xviii. cx. 11495 851 In the 
londe of Perthes is a wylde cowe that hnihe beer in her 
necke a.s an horse and i.s of the quantyte of an harte and 
tlicrforc many men calle that cowe Equiceruus and suche 
a cowe is wyihout homes.) is?* Bossnw nu. A rmorie 11. 
57 The fielde is Mercury, an Equicerve, of the Moone. 
1688 R. JIoi.MK Armoury 11. 174/1 An Equicerve, or a Dccr- 
Horse . . is a Beast in the Oriental Cotinircyi having the 
body of u Horse with outward bended horns. 


Equichangeable, -cheapness, -convex, 
-crescent: see Kgui- prc/l 
Eqnicrnral ■ r-kwi| kru-vral), Also 7-8 nqui-. 
[f. L. Huquicrur-us (see next) + -al ; cf. Fr. Pqui- 
nnral.'l Of a triangle: Having legs of equal 
length ; isosceles. Of a cross : Having equal 


lit ins. 

2650 .Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. (ed. 2) 213 Draw lines from 
angle to auglc, iintiil seven equiurural triangles be described. 
2656 -Sx ill Bloi'nt G/iissogr. , 1763 Hamilion in Phii. 
Tnu-s. 1.1 II. 119 Let the mquiciui.'il triangle A, B, C, rc-' 
pre.sent a wedge. 2843 Erased s Mag. XXVI 1 . 716 Pieces 
of masonry, in the form of an equicruial cross. 

+ E'^niemrOf obs. [ad. late L. a quicrur-us, 
nujuiernr-ius, f. acqui- (sec Eqiii-) + iV7/J, crur-is 

t6^ Du;iiv Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 88 Let the Equicrurc 
triangle he ABC: and from the poiiil A, etc. ibid. ix. 

I K. Consider the increase i»f an e()tiicrure triangle. 1775 in 
Ash. 2847 in Craig : and in mod. Diets. 

Equicurve ; see Kym- pref 
Eqnidifferent (/kwi|di iVirent), a. Also 8 
Dcqmdifft'reiit. [f. Fgui- + Difkkiiknt.] 

1 . Having equal differences; arithmetically pro- 
portional. 

1695 Halley Easy Detnonsir. Log. Tangents in Misc. 
Cur. (1708) II. 31 'I'lie Secant* of icquidifleicnt .^ches. 
18x7 llfTTuN Course Math. I. 227 A Series of equidillcrcnt 
Terms. 

2 . Said of a crystal in which the numbers of lh(? 
fact's presented .severally by the jirisni ami by each 
summit, form a series in arithnielieal progression, 
as 6, 4, 2. 

2817 R. Jame-SON Char. Min. vo8 F.quifliflTcrcnt basaltic 
lioruolcnd is a six-.skled prism. 

Equidistance ' / kwiidi'slans'’. [.a. Fr. /^«r- 
distance, f. Equidistant \ see next.] ‘I’hc fact of 
being equidistant. Also in phra.sc At equidistance 
- al equal distances. 

26x9 L iciiTrixJT Mhc. 1 1 (T.\ From the equidistance of 
the letters and vow« l, they gather the distinction^ of the 
persons. 2649 Bi*. Hall Cases Const. (1650' 334 The col- 
iaterall equidistance of coiiseiis german from llie slock 
whence both descend. rt27Ri Kkii.l tr Maupertuis' Piss. 
(1734) 35 "I’hc gravity of Bodies . , at cqiiidisiatice from the 
CVnier of the Earth, is a.s their qiianiiiies of Mailer. 2873 
Browning A’ rv/ ( W/. 417 There lie, out-spread at 

equidistance, thorpes And villages and towns along the. 
coast. 

Equidistant (fkwiidi'stant), a. [a. Fr. Etpti- 
distant, nd. late \.. aquidislant-cm, f. trqui- {see 
Fyn-) f dt.danfem .standing apart, Distant.] 

1 . Separated by an equal distance or equal dis- 
tances. Also^;^*’. 

2593 Pialting 14 Dr.aw the line II. I. equidistant 

from A. B. or K. L. 2623 Donne Elegy Pr. Henry poennx 
(ifi5o)24o (Jiiiitiduiii things, and equidistant hence. Shut 
in, for man, in one cir« iimfeicncc.^ 2646 Sir 'J*. Browne 
P.H'ud. Ep. 203 ‘I'hcy would he equidistant from that Tro- 
pick. 2796 AIokse Atncr. Geiyg. 1 . 590 'J'lie situation of 
this nictropoli.s is . . cciui-dist.Tut from the noriherii and 
.sonrhein c.vtrcniities of the Union. 2827 Coi.hKiu<.:E Biog. 
Lit, I. X. 178 My opiniuiis .. were almost cqui.dislant from 
all the three proniirieiit parlies. 2869 Ouse LEY Couuterp. 
xii. 54 'I'hc (4 parts should be. kept . . equidistant. 

2 . Always preserving the same distance (from 
another line, etc.) ; parallel. 

1570 Bii.MNGSi.EY Euclid I. dcf. 35 Parallel or equidis- 
tant ri;4lu linos. 163J N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. ix. 20S 
It is containerl betwixt two equidistant circle.*!. 2657 
PuMCHAS Pol. Elyingdns. 195 The back., hath several 
setriiLircular equidistant strake* down to the belly. 1805 
Rf-PTON Landsc. Gardening 88 The Kinks of a natural 
river are. never cquidist.int. z8^ W. Bartlkit Egypt to 
Pal. xi. (1879) 340 I., found the two lines everywhere 
cqiiidistant. 

3 . Plquidistant projection', a mode of mapping 
a sphere, where the ‘centre of projection' is one 
reached by producing the diameter by a line equal 
to half the chord of a quadrant of the sphere. 

1866 Proctor Handhh. Stars 90 The equidistant projec- 
tion. 2867 Denison Astron. without Math. 23. 

Hence BqniOi'vtantly adv., so as to be equi- 
distant, at an equal distance, f XQVlAl’stBJit- 
noM, KquIoistanck. 

2572 D1GGP.S Pantom. l Def. B iiij a, Two right lines . . 
equedistantly placed. 2848 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. iv. 
v. 188 The Liver . . doth cquldistantly communicate it* 
activity unto either anne. 1839 Todd Crc/. A nat. V. 598/3 
I hese parts . . when spread out equidbuntiy from wh 
other. Fbrgusson in Tristram Land 0/ Moab ypj The 
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heads of the arches spaced ^uidistantly with those on the 
ilanks. 1716 bAiLEy, JSguUutaHtnesSt a heitiK equidistant. 

Equidiurnal, -oiviBion, -durable, -exoel- 
lanoy: see Equi- 

Squifonn (f 'kwif^im), a. [ad. L. Kquifbrmis 
uniform, f. leqitus equal -f- forma shape, figure.] 
Having one and the same shape or form. 

In mod. Diets. 

Equifornial (fkwi|fpum&l\ a. [f. L. sptjiuU 
fortnis ',see prec.) + -at..] - prec. 

1883 E. R. L ANK ESTER til Hwyci, Brit, XVI. 660 The 
teeth betnu equi-foriricil. 

t^uifo'nnity. Obs, [f. Equiform + -tty.] 
Unifomiitv. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 191 There licinj^ in them 
[the^ heavens] . . a sirupliutty of parts, and equifurniity in 
motion continually succeeding each other. S7ai-i8oo in 
Bailey. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Equigraphlc: see Kgni- pref. 

M aoent, a, [f. Equi- + L. pr. 
jacere to lie.] 

' 266a Sai.ilshury Math. Coll. 4 - Trans. II. ■^34 All these 
parts of the Water are Eqiiiiaceiit, as huing ail equidistant 
from the Center of the World. 

t Squila'tar, a, mid sb. Ok. Also 6 equi- 
latre, 7 mquilator. [ad. Fr. equilatcre^ .ad. late 
I.. tequilalcr~uSf f. eequi- (see Equi-) + latus, later-is 
side.] 

A. adj. Having equal sides. 

X5M Billingsley Eudid 1. def. 34 An equilatre triangle 
is that, which hath three cquall sides. 1589 Pl'tienmam 
Em^. Forsic 11. xi. (Arh.) 113 Of lh« st|uare or quadrangle 
cquiUter. x6az Bukton Anat. Mel, in. i. 111. i. vo Kaith 
and Hope, which with this our loue ni.'ike..an ACqiiil.'itcr 
Triangle. x66i S. J*artiiiiw;k Double Scale Fropoft. 50 To 
find the side of an F.miilator triangle. 1715 Dk Moivke 
ill Phil. Trans. XXIX. 335 Let A If h be an Kquilatcr 
Hyperbola. 

B. sb. a. Geom, A stjuare or cube. b. Arith, 
A sqii.are or cube imiriber. 

16x4 ' 1 *. Beuwei.l Nat. Ceotn. Numbers i. 4, 4 is a figurnte 
equilalcr, and the side or ntoie of it is s. 1636 Haki wixi. 
in Record Gr. Arles ^60 An mqiiilatcr plaiiic is a nuiiibcr 
made by two equall sides, or by any number mtilLiplycd by 
it selfe. It is vulgarly called a h(|uare or quadrat, /bid. 
570 .-\n Equilnler, is a number made by three cquall sides, 
or by any number multiplyed by it selfc, and that jiroduct 
ag.'iine by the foresaid number. It U called an Kquilatcr 


. .or Cube. 

Equilateral (fkwiihc'teiill), a. Also 6-1 
eqnilaterall , ( 7 Kiqui-). [ad. lale I .. mjuilaUriilis^ 
f. mquv (see Egui-) + latus, later-is side + -al,] 
Having all tlie sides equal. 

Equilateral arch : an .arch, in which the chords of the 
sides form with the base an equilateral triangle. EquT 
lateral hyperbola.^ one whose axes .arc equal. Jiquilaterat 
sheilt one in which a transverse line drawn through the 
.apex of the umbo divides the valve into two equal .and 
syiiunetriral parts. 

1370 Bir.i.iNr,.si.EV Euclid 1. i. 10 How to describe an cqui- 
laterall triangle rcdily and niccbanicall>\ i6m Sir T. 
Herrert Trav. 112 'I’he .Sepulchre of Malcck Baliaiiians 
Ijcluucd ^iieene . . 'tis of foure /Eqnil.atcrall .stjuarcs, 
eleuated ciuht yards high of stone. _i7a7 .Swikt Cullnvr in. 
ii. 185 A jdionlder of mutton, cut into an oquikatcral tri- 
.anglc. 18x4 Scott .St. Eonan's xv, A cocked hat of equi- 
lateral dinieii.sions. 1848 Rickman Archit. HS The princijial 
moulding of the.se doors has gem-rally an equilateral arch. 
1852 Richardson Ceol. viii. 232 The shell i.s consecpiently 
eiltiilatM-.'d. 1869 l-iUNKiN Miiin, Sky 2z Denebola, Arctiinis 
and Spica form very nearly an equilateral tri.’iiigle. 1880 
C. Ta VLOK Am. (J- Mod. Ceom. Conics vi. 167 The Equilateral 
Hyperbola is . . also called Rectangular. 2885 I.F.iioKsrHiKK 
Cremona's Froj. iieosn. 269 Jf llie hypcrbol.a is equilateral 
. . the asymptote.s arc the only pair of tangents which cut 
at right angles. 

lienee adv,^ in an equilateral 

manner or fonn. 

285a Dana Cmtst, 11. 704 The posterior [epimeral] cqui- 
laterally tri.mgnlar. 

Eqnilibrant c?kwi*librant\ Physics, [a. Fr. 
i^quliibranty f. t^quilibrery f. djttilibrc, ad. 1.. o'qui- 
librium.’] (See quot.) 

2883 Thomson & 'Iait Nat. Phil. §558 Any sj'stcm of 
forces which if applied to a rigid body would balance a 
given system of forces acting on il is called an eqiiilihrant 
of the given system. 

t Eqtdli'brate, Obs. [ad. L. tequiUbrdDus 
in eqiulibrium, pa. pplc. of *;vqnilJbr(ire, f. wqui- 
(sec Egl’i-) -p Pibra balance.] Equally balanced. 

1693 /'AiV. Trans. XVII. 810 Next for the Earth, Plato 
says It was equilibrate without Inclination. 

Equilibrate (/Icwiilai briftt), v. Also 8 (equi- 
librate. [f. Late 1 .. trqttilibraD ppl. stem of ^tPquU 
llbrdre : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To bring into or keep in a state of equi- 
poise or equilibrium ; to balance. Also const, with. 

263s N. Cahpkntkr Ceng, Del. i. iii. 67 An iron-wire or 
nee^, fir.st equilihr.ated, and tlien stirred vp by the load- 
stone. 2713 Derii AM Pkys. Theol. v. ii. 327 The Shoulders, 
Arms, and Sidc.s mquiHbratcd on one Part. ^ 2733 Arbhtii- 
NOT Air (J.), 'l*he btxlies of fishes arc equilibrated with the 
water in which tliey swim. 2844 Dk Quincey !*ogic Pol. 
Ecoh. *30 To equilibrate the supply with the demand. 
1880 Adm. Fitx-Rov in Aferc. Mar. Ma^, VII. 356 It must 
go to equilibrate the atmosphere. i87« Contemp. Eiv. XX. 
99 He may wisely try to equilibrate ni.s impulses. 

2 . To be in equilibrium with ; to counterpoise, 
balance. 

VoL. HI. 


i8a9 Nat. Philos.^ Mechaniesm. ii. toiUsef. Knowl. Soc.), 
The weight which equilibrates that of the li^y. 1865 
Spectator 4 Feb. 117 The excise duty on English mall is 
supposed to equilibrate the import duty on foreign malt. 
28^ k. M. Fkrcilson Etectr. xaa The two forces would 
eqiiiiibrate each other. 

S. absol. and ittir. To be in a state of equili- 
brium ; to balance. Const, nd/h. 

Nat. F/iilos.t Mechantes lit. ii. io(Uscf. Knowl. Soc.\ 
This weight will equilibrate with that of the body. 2830 
Katkr ik Laron. MecA. x. 129 The forces neutralise ^ach 
other and mutually equilibrate. i86a F. Hall Hindu 
Philos. Syst, 17 When virtue and .sin equilibrate, one in- 
herits humanity. i8Ba E. A. Doirilas in Nature XXV'. 
304 In order that solar gravity mid centrifugal force may 
equilibrate. 

ITcnce Equilibrated, Equilibrating///, adjs. 

2664 l*owhU ExP. Philos, iil 161 It will acquire so strong 
a Magnetism . . that it will .. turn .an equilibrated Needle. 
2816]. Smith Panorama Sc. ey Art L ‘iy* To explain the 
nature of the equilibrated arch. Karl Pemhrokk 

Equitation {I’l ft) -26 By a proper eqiiilibiating position of 
the body. 2797 T. Jefferson It'rit. (iHsq* Iv. 136 An 
e(|uilibr:iting power against the fecundity of generation. 
2^ Minciiin Uuipl, Kinemat. 25 An equilibrating system 
of forces. 

Eqailibration (/kwi|l.iibr^hJon). Also 7 8 
aiquilibration. [f. as prec. : sec -ation.] The 
action of bringing into or kerping in equilibrium ; 
the state or condition of Ixdng evenly balanced. 
Applied both to material .mul imtn.ateri.al things. 
Const. tOf 7 vith. Arch of cqui It brat ion (see cjutit.!. 

i6it nREKi;w()C)i> Lang, ft Eelig. xiv. 149 And so thr* 
o|ipositti halfs of the earth, .be. brought on all sides, about 
the center, unto a perfect equiUbr.Ttion. x6as Jac.kson 
Creed n. vii. Wks. IV. fio Simple Atheism consists in an 
eiiuilibratioii of the mind. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 102 
It comes lo an .'iu|ullibratton with those cin;umj.acent 
Bodies. 2752 Johnson Eambler'Ho, 111 t 3 Drowsy eiini- 
librations of nndeterminetl couiifiel. 2771 Ht'iaoN liridges 
16 AlK^p siiull lie an arch of cr|uilihration, or be in equi- 
librium in ull its parts. 2819 Playfair Nat. /’A/ 7 . 1 . 147 
An arch, of which the parts b^dance one another in this 
manner [by their weight onlyj, is tuillcd an Arch of Efiui- 
librntion. 2869 'J’vNiiAM. in Fortn. Eev. Keb. vvR ’.rbc 
position of every .-itoni . . is determined by the equilibration 
of these two forces. 


Eqnilibratory fFkwi|1.ii*brat.ari% a. [f. as 
prec. + -oiiY.] Tending to produce equilibrium. 

287s Jevons Monty (1878) tjg A coiniiensatory or, as I 
should prefer to call it, ciiuilibratory action, goes on under 
the French currency law. 

+ Equili'bre. Obs, Also 8 oquiliber. [a. 1'*. 
L^imiiwrCy ad. I., tequiltbrium : see Egi iLihKH'M.] 

1. — EglJTUDRIUM, 

26x2-32 I.Acn Serm. (1847) 104 The earth itself, that hath 
but one ‘pillar’, and that Is the poise and equilihre of the 
centre. Karl Pkmbkokk Equitation (1778) 17 'riic. 

true principles of equilihre and case. 277a Barrington in 
Phil. Tram. LX 1 1 . 326 .She at last taught herself the proper 
c(|ui]ihru of the l♦ody. 2777 .Simi-son Daraiariana iei\, •<) 
25 note, The power a l»ird luis of preserving its equiliher in 
the .air. 280a I’aley A'at. Theol. ix. (1819) iit It is by the 
equilihre of the muscles . . that the head maintaiiLs its erect 
posture. 

2 . A balancing feat. 

* 7®9 i'fd'ik Advertiser 13 Mar. 4/2 The am.-izing IMonkcy 
. . liiat goes ihro' hi.s Ki|uilibres on the tight. . Roin:. 

E^fulibrial (/kwi|]i*brial). a, ff. EguiLiBlti- 
UM f -. 41 .,] Of or ]>erlaining to equilibrium ; con- 
strucled on the principle of equilibrium. 

X77a Hutton Fridges ft) The elliptical arch seems, .fitti-sl 
to nc substituted inslCiid of the equilibria! one. 

Equilibriate (/kwi|lrbri|r<t), v. [f. as prec. 
•f -ATE 3 .] = EgiribiBHATE. Ilciicc Equili'brlated 
///. a. 

2649 G, Danif.l Trinarch., Eich. fl^ exxx, T’ Equilibriati! 
his Fame 'J o all the ( dories of his Crowne and N.'iriu:. 1870 
1 '’.. L. GAKiiErr twKng. Mech. it M.nr. 624/2 .An eqiiilibriated 
earth M'onid have, .a pcrmaiiciil high w.ntcr. x88a A /.-.rru. 

4 Aug. lOi If one be at a higher potential than ike 
other, a currtmt will p.ass through the conductor, and so 
cquilibii.Ttc the two potentials. 


EqruilibrioiUI (/k\vi|li*bri.>s), a. Also 7- 8 
fleqirllibrioita. [f. EguiLiimi-uM + -ouh.] That 
is in a state of equilibrium; evenly balanced. 
Also const, to. 


1643 Oath Pad/. 29 Our successe hath hitherto Ijeen so 
equihbrions, th.it* we have no rc.ason to presume. x6« H. 
MfiRK Confect. Cabbal. (i662» 1 16 The Bodies <if the 1 nhabit 
ants are :r:quiHhrious to the Region, .and do not sink by 
any ixmdtM-osity. 2703 .S. Moklano in Phil. Trans. XX I II. 
13/6 A sort of /Equilibrious disposition of the Fluids, and 
Muscular parts. _ 2795 VVytuks /.Vr/j. Virghiia 48 The 
evidence of priority lad seemed otherwise cquilibrious. 

I fence t Squill'briously ad7J. Obs., in an cqui- 
librioiis or well-balanced manner. 

2664 H. Mokk Myst. lniq. 313 At first he might wear his 
Horns somewhat cquilibriousjy. 268s Sir 1 ', Brownk Ckr. 

11756) 58 Wherein falsehood and truth seem almost 
a^qiiilihriously stated. 2847 in Craig ; and in motl. Diets. 

Eanilibriat (/kwi’lihrist, ?/kwi|li‘brist\ [,1. 
F. Tquilihristc, f. Equilihre', sec Egi'iLlltUE.] One 
who is skilled in feats of ^ balancing' ; csp. a rope- 
walker, aerob.at. 

2760 Monthly Kn\ Aug. 263 Qualifications . . judged 
necessary to constitute an equililinst. 1801 Strutt Sports a- 
Past. HI, v. acio A monkey has lately performed there, both 
as a rope-dancer and an amilibrist. 2842 Catijn N. Amcr. 
Did. (1844) 11 . li. 138 If he lie not an experienced equilibrisi, 
he is sure to get two or three times soused. 2862 Jllust. 


Lend, News >4 Aug. 193/3 The daring equilibrist began 
her exhibition of skill 

Hence aqnlUbri'stlo a., of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, an emtilibrUt. 

x88a Standard 14 Jan., Equilibristic perforinnnces. 1884 
L'pool Mercury 22 Oct. 5/8 4 li.ss Henriette on a single wire 
gives A clever * ei|uilibristic ' entertainment. 

Ednilibritjp' /kwiiU bilti'). [ad. L. tequiUbri- 
tas, r. trquilibt is etpially balanced, f. tequus equal 4- 
itbra balance.] The state or condition of being 
equally balanced ; equilibrium. 

2644 j hcnv Nat. Bodies xix. (1658) 209 The weight of the 
other side, .drew it the other way, and in this manner kept 
it in equilibrity. X7ai x8oo in Bailey. 2847 in Craig; 
and ill mod. Diets. 

Eqililibzdlllll (rk\vi,li‘briifm). Also 7-9 
ffiquilibriuin. [a. 1.. Kquilibrium^ f. eequus ccjual 
+ libm balance J 

1 . In physical sense; The condition of equal 
b.a1ance between opposing forces ; that state of 
8 material system in which the forces acting upon 
the system, or those of them which are taken into 
consideration, are so arnanged that their rtFuhant 
at every point is zero. 

A body is said to lie in stable equilibrium, when it returns 
to its original position after being disliirbiid ; in unstable 
when it contiiiurs to move in the direct iuii given to U hy 
the disturbing force; in neutral^ when it remains stuliotiary 
in its new position. 

2660 Bovle Neso Exp. Phys. Me<h, i. 36 The pressure on 
all hands being reduced us it were to an Avquilibriiim. 2697 
Phil. Trans. A. IX. 446 The Fluids, pressing uquatty and 
e.Tsily yielding to each other, soon restore the yEtjuilibrinm. 
2796 Aywixm Eloatntion ibid. LXXXVI. 51, 1st. The 
cquilibriiiiii of stability . .2dly. The c-ipiilibrium of instability 
.. 3dly. 'I'lie eiitiilibrium of iiiditrc-ience. 2830 Hekschgl 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 222 Thereby lo maintain ci)uilibriuiii. 
2838 J. Gkant Sk. Lond. 299 Trying Jiow fast they couhl 
run down [the iiill] without losing their equilihrium. iSfo 
Mill AV/r. C,os>t. (18651 6/1 A government .so Riuiatcd is in 
tlie I'onditinn c.-illed in nieclianics un.sLalile equilibrium, like 
a thing hal.-inbed on its smaller end. 2879 tr. De Quatre, 
/ages' Hum. Species 4 In tiro crystal once formed, the 
forces remain in a slate of stable equilibrium. 

b. EquilibHum of temperature \ see quot. 

2794 J. HunoN Philos. Lights etc. yi 'Phe supposed state 
of a perfect «((uiHbriiim, or t^ijjual tcmueratiire among bodies. 
2872 B. Stkwakt Heat § 1-2 Two bodies may be said to lx*- 
in a state, of cquiHbriuin of temperature with each other 
when if shaken together they neither change their state 
with res|>ect to heat, nor, etc. 

2 . 'riie State of equal balance between powers of 
any kind ; equality of importance or effect among 
the various j>arls of any conjplf*.\ unity, 

2677 Govt, Venice 80 So lo iLalancc their (the Spaniard 
ami the French 1 Power, as lo keep both in an Kipalihriuin. 
2742 Minot.KioN 0'<rrti(T74;») I. J’ref. j8 I’rhc two (jr.Tcchi] 
had ill great measure overturned that /equilibrium of power 
in the. Republic, in which its peace and prosperity depended. 
*773 (^l'serv, ,St ate Poor 80 A dtstniction of tlic e(]uilibriuin 
of population, by a defection of inhabitants from one county 
to allot lier. 1840 MAr.A('i.AV A’r////-t- Ess. iSi^r If. 144 The 
w.Tr which followed was a war for the equilihrium of F,u- 
rope. 2872 K. F. Weymouth Eluph. 4 Of such equilihrium 
and symmetry in nntithcsi« every page of the Euphucs 
furnishes exampli*s. 

b. The condition of suspense or uncertainty 
produced by equality in the force of opposing 
iidhienccs ; neutrality of judgement or volition. 

1685 SiiAKV Doubting Consdenee 4 There is an end of 
the Doubt or >I*k|uilihrhim. 2734 F.nwAHnN Freed. Will 1. 
i. 4 Where there is absolutely no preferring or chiising, bur 
a perfect continuing Equiiibriiiin there is no Volition. 1794 
Palky Kvid. III. viii. (1817.1 37a That indilTerency and sus- 
pense, that waiting and equilihrium of the Judgninent. 2876 
K. WiiiiF. f.i/e in Christ 1. vii. 74 'J'liis is the infidelity of 
persons, .who p.T.s8 their lives in a .stale of equilibrium or 
indifTerciice. 

c. Well- balanced condition of mind or feeling. 

x6o8 J. King Serm. St. Mary's 26 Salomon a man in the 

perfit .a;qiiilibrium and .stablest slate of lii.s age. 1874 I- ahkak 
Christ 11.45 In this outward nctivily, she lost the necessary 
equilibrium of an inward cairn, 1875 Hamer ion InUlf 
Li/e X. ix. 3R4 It is best lo preserve our iiiin»ls in a state of 
emiiiibrium. 

3 . The I. at. inmiuilihrio^vi equilibrium 'appears 
usually with anglicized S| idling {cqui’). (The 
Latin ablative in this phrase was formerly some- 
times treated as an Eng. word ; hence such ex- 
jjressions as in pa/ect cqnilibrio. ) 

2650 livLWKk A nlhrt'Pon/c/. Whi ii tlie body is erect 
and in cqnilibrio. 1683 Pettis l/et,i Mm. 1. (i686) iso 
Weigh it. .until the Ballanrc Mandt ih even in yklquilibrio. 
1709 J’kior Poems, Ladle AS V it in eqiiilibrio, If deities 
descenil or no? 'J.’hen let ihe aftirniatiye prevail, .As requisite 
to form my tale. 1755 Gent/. Mag. XX V. 164 Being at the 
vernal ctniino.v in an equilibria .‘79a T. JKI FKR.SON Writ, 
(1859* IV. 23T 'I’hc fjii« of Spri,qg’s resolutions scents in 
perfect equilibrio. 1868 Rogers Pol. Eton. xv. fed. 3) aoq 
These bills . may exocily b.'il/incc between country and 
country. In such a ca-se. the trade bctwecu the two coun- 
trie.s is s/iid to be in cquiiibrio. 

4 . attrib. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., E'quiiibriuM’Valve . .having a 
pressure nearly etiiial on both sides. x88o HAUCiHTaN Phys. 

iii. 9a 'J’he point of equilibrium temperature, which 
is the F.'ihienbeil zero. 

Equilibrise (/kwidibraiz), V. [f. EquiLiBRi- 
UM + -IZE.] tram. To britig to an equilibrium ; * 
to balance, counterpoise. Hence Squl'librised 
///. a.j well-balanced, tranquil. 
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EQiriLIBBOUS. 

1833 AVw Monthly Mag. XX XVII. 139 The fear of l.»» 
in one quarter should be eouiUbrizeJ by tlie certainty of 
xain in another. 1889 Hiackw. Mag CXl.VI. 743/1 Hie 
horde of savafics who broke in Upon her equilibri.^d society, 
t S^nili'brOllfl. Obs. [f. L. vquilibns ;i cc 
KQriuimiTY) + -oca.] EyiiuniiH)« s. 

1651 .Sparkk Prim. Dmot. ( 1663M34 In matters of moment 
that are iuquilibrous. x6s8 J. kohinsom Etuiova viii. 46 
In some [bimies], there need but a small moment to make 
them equtlibrous with the Water. 

Equilobate, -luoent, -momental: see Kgi.i-. 
Soililll1lltipl6 <.f kwiimt^'ltip’l), a. and sb. [ad. 
mocTi.. ttquifntiUipiex, f. «y/«- ^sec Kqui-) ^mul- 
tiplex Multiplic.] 

t A. <idj. That contains a number or quantity 
the same number of times that a third quantity 
contains a fourth. Ohs. 

18516 Honnes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 340 The ante- 
cedents arc of their consequents . . equimultiple. 

B. sb. One of a set of numbers or quantities 
which each contain some other number or quantity 
the same nuinljer of times. Chiefly pi- 

fx<70 B1L1.1MGSI KV Euclid II. i. 63 Nuinbtrs that are eque- 
muUiplices to one and the sclfe same luimber.j x66o Bar- 
row kutlid V. iv. Take I and K the equimultiples of E 
and F. 1703 T. Beddoks Math. Evid. 78 1 'akc certain 
equimultiples of the first and third. 18x7 H. T. Coi.e- 
nKfK)KK Algebra iOj I'hc quotient will be an equlnuiltiple 
of the dividend. 1878 Oiirnf.y Ctystallogr, 19 Masnitudes 
and their equimultiples have the same ratios to one another, 
t a. Ohs. Also 7 equiuall. [f. L. 

(see EguiNK) + -Ar..] «= EQUI.N’E. 
x6oo Hbvwoou Prit. Troy xv. xxxiii, Chalrhos dcuisedc 
the high Kquitmll pile. 1635 — Hicmnk. in. 13^ The 
Shape Equinall doth his speed iiufily. X839 J; 'i.AYLi>R 
Poems Transl. 201 'fhe Quiriiial roasts itTie Kquirinal, 
Kquinal or Horse Festival) were in honour of the coiistcl- 
iatiofi Pegasus. 

Bqnina (f kwainb a. [ad. L. eqttuius, f. eqttus 
hofse.] Of, pertaininjr to, or resembling a hot.se. 

W78 Learning at a Loss II. 7, 1 .. made some feeble 
Efforts towards enterinjE into an eiiuine Conversation. 
1801 I. Bakhow 7 Vizr. S. A/rica I. iv. 260 It [the giiuo] 
partaiies of the horse, the o.x, the .stag, .'ind the antelope : 
the shoulders, body, thighs, and mane, are equine ; the 
head completely bovine. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 11 . x. 
41 His laugh was equine. xMa Lowell Piglmu Scr. n. 
55 The mule is apt to forget all hut the ermine side of his 

t iedigree. X879 G. MAt^noNALo Sir GihHe II, xiii. 230 It 
;rought a lusty equine rcspuri.se from the farm, 
b. In nonce-use as sb. A horse. 

X883 Harper's Mog. Nov. 'fhe contesls W’cre. .more 
lightly fought out than by the trotting equities. 

Equinecessary : see Egiii- pref. 

Bqninity (fkwi’nlti). rare, [f. prcc- + - ity.] 
Kmunc nature or character. 

i8a^ I..1NUUK Com*. (1846) II. x8 He also pricked 
up his cars, and gave .sundry other tokens of cquiuity. 

Eqninootial (ek-, /kwinp-kjal), a. and sb. 
Forms: 4-7 equinoctiall. (4 equynozial, 5 
equinoccialle, 6 -coyall, 6-8 »quinootial(l, 7, 
9 eqiiinoxial l, 6- equinoctial, [ad. L. «qui- 
noctialis, f. aequinoetium Equinox. Cf. Fr. equi* 
uoxial.'] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaininij to a state of equal day 
and nij^ht. Equinoctial lincy circle (in Milton equi- 
noctial road)^ the celestial or terrestrial equator. 
Cf. B. I and 2. Equinoctial point - 2. 

y * 39 * Chaucer Asfrot. 11. § 25 Tak his neihcrc donga- 
cioun Icngthing fro the same equinoxial lyrie, c K5XX \st 
Eng. Pk. Amcr. ' Arb.) Introd. ay/a So hauc wc saylcd oner 
Y‘ hnic equinocciidl. 154.9 i ompl. Scot. \i. (1873) 49 'J'here 
IS ane vthir circle of the spere, callit the circle equinoctial. 
*SS* RoBiNSiO.s tr. Mores 1 Arb.) 3* For vnder the line 
equinoctiall . . lycth . . great, and wyde descries. x6is6 tr. 
J lobbed Hlem. Philos. 11830) 428 The diurnal revolution is 
from the motion of the earth, by which the equinix tiul 
circle is described about it. X667 Milton /^. /.. x. 672 Som 
Nay the Sun Was bid turn Reines from i)i' Eipiinortial Rode. 
X7«6 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1 . 11. 305 To deieriiiine the Pl.Tces 
of the Stars in respect of the Equinoctial and Snlstiiial 
Points. x8x8 Jas. Mi 1.1. Prit. India 1 . 11. ix. 420 I'he origin 
of the Indkin zodiac did not cuinride with the equinoMul 
point. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 23S The magnetic equator 
will meet the equinoctial line only in two points. 

2 . Pertaining to the period or point of the etjni- 
nox. Equinoctial colure \ see CobUKK. T Equi- 
noctial day \ a normal day of 12 hours. *!• Equi- 
noctial hour', an hour ol normal Icrifjth. Equi- 
noctial month \ a month which includes one of 
the equinoxes, Equinoctial spring', the vernal 
equinox. 

X570 87 Holinshed AV^/. Ckran. (i8o6) 11 . .38 After the 
equinoctiall spring.^ 1594 Hi undcvu. Exerc. 11. ted. 7) ti6, 
Six hourcs, w'hich is the one hnlfe of an Equinoctiall day. 
X635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 104 ']*he excesse of the 
greatest and longest day aboiie the equinoctiall d.Ty. X646 
Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vii. 309 Marcus Varro . . ex- 
poseth hi.s farme unto the equtnoxiall ascent of the .Sunne. 
* 77 S Auair Amer. Ind. 77 The two Jewish months just 
metuioiie<i, were ecquinoctial. 

b. Happening at’*or near to the time of the 
equinox; said esp, of the ‘pales* prevailing about 
the time of the autumnal equinox. 

• XTj^ Anecd.HV. Pitt III. xliii. 151 At last will come your 
Mumoctial disappointment. X795 Ln. Lyndhurst Let. in 
Sir T. Martin Lue 38 Many vessels have lost their anchors 
in this, I may cal! it, equinoctial gale. s8fi Wellincton in 
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Gurw. Pis/. VIII. 269 Till the equinoctial rains have filled 
the Tagus. x86s Livincstunk Zambesi xix. 369 And the 
equinoctial gales made it impossible for us to cross to the 
c.Tstern side. 

3 . Of or ]rcrtaining to the equinoctial (sec B. 

1, 2) ‘i-KquATORiAfi. a. Pertaining to, or having 
reference to, the equator as a circle of the celestial 
or terrestrial sphere. Equinoctial dial : see quol. 
1 75 1, b. Pertaining to (he regions adjacent to the 
terrestrial equator. 

*594 J* Havis Seaman’s Seer. fr6o7> 3 '^h^rcfore those 
that trauail must either vse the tBobe or an Equinoctiall 
di.Tll. X667 Milton P. L. 11. 637 As when farr on at Sea a 
Fleet dcscri‘d Hangs iii the Clouds, by /Equinoctial Winds 
Close sailing from Bengalo. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
idg The polar parts sinking into the abyss, the middle or 
mijiiinfHUial jMirt.s still subsisted. 1703 Moxos Meek. El.xnc. 
3r9 The Center of the Equinoctial Scnii-drcle. X75X Cham- 
BEKii Cycl. .S.V. Dial, Equinoctial Dial is that dcsciibcd 011 
an equinoctial plane, or a plane representing that of the 
equinoctial. 1770 Des. Pill. 419 Where equi- 

noctial fervours glow. x8i6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) 
1 . 209 7 'he warmer ^arts of equinotlial America, i860 tr. 
Ifartwig's Sea 4- IPond. i. 13 j'he eqiiimxitial ocean. 

B. sb. 1 . The celestial equator : so called be- 
cause, when the sun is on it, the nights and days 
are of equal length in all parts of the world. 

rx386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 36 By iiutui^ knew he ech 
ascencioun Of equinoxial. 1527 R. 'rnoMNE in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589^ 25a AH other lantls that are vnder and neere the 
Equinoctiall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11 . iii. 70 
lie alfirnieth that Biarntia . . hath the pole fur its Zenith and 
Kquinocti.all for the Horizon. 1774 f^*o*-*^*iM* Eat. Hist. 
(1.S62) I. xvi. 9a At Tonquin. .there is no tide at all, when 
the moon is near the eqtiinoctml. 1833 Hersciikl Astron. 
i. 58 'J'hey term the equator of the heavens the equinoctial. 
1854 Mu.seley Astron. ix. (cd. 4’ 43 I be distance of the 
star from the equinoctial . . is called the Declination of (he 
.star. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky 133 The Ecliptic is inclined 
to the cqutntictial at an angle of 33^* 28'. 

2 . The terrestrial equator. Now rare. 

X 5 ^ Calendar St. Papers 103-4 Any p.orts betw'ecn the 
I'.iiuinoctial and the North Pole. 1634 Sir T. Hkuukkt 
Trat>. 5 Nor is this weather rare alxtiit the iEquinoctiall. 
1657 Evki.yn Mem. (1857* 1.^36 Born in the Caracca-s, 1000 
miles south of (he equinoctial. 1784 BimKE Sp. agst. IP. 
Hastings Wks. XlIl. 135 .As if, when you have crossed the 
equinocliul, all the virtues die. 18x3 Eustace Classical 
yVmrtiSai) 111 . 130 Cities that lie between them and the 
equinoctial, 

b. iransf. nnd^^. (humorously.) 
x6ox SiiAKs. Twel. N. 11. iii. 24 Passing the Equinoctial 
ofC>ucubus. x6o9 Dekeer frW/V Ilorne-bk. 127 If he sit 
Iiut one degree towards the cquinocti.al of the salti.rllar. 
1713 Birch Guardian No. 36 Started a conceit .at the equi- 
noctial, and pursued it through all the degrees of latitude, 
ta - ICqihkox. Obs. 

XAM 50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 325 From the equinocciallc 
of ver on to the equinoccialle ul hervesle. 1^49 C.ompl. 
.Scot. vi. (187'.!' 36 Quhen ther multiple's ane grTi numir of 
sternis in the equinoctial of Libra . at that tyme ther 
occurris grit icmpcstis. 1665 Mani.f.v Croiius’ Ltr.v C. 
IPartvs 413 'J'here are .scarce fifty dayc-s of ours, at the 
greatest time of heat, before the latter Equinoctial. 

Jig- *6*8 Donne Setm. rxlv. V. 591 'J'his day was a 
holy Equinoctial and made the day of the Jews and the day 
of the Gentiles equal. 

4 . An equinoctial gale. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa fjSii) VIII. 2 <'k-» The eqni- 
iioctml.s fright me a Hule. x88o Bi ack White Wings 11 . 
70 It is a shame be. should be cheated out of his thundcr- 
.storm. But we have the equinoctials for him, at all events. 
Zlquinoctially (ek-, rkwinpkjali'^, adv. In 
7 nquinozially. ff. as prcc. + In the 

direction of the equinoctial or equator, 

1646 Sir'!’. Brownk Pseud. Eg. 11 . ii. 60 /Equinoxially, 
that Is toward the Ka.stcnic or W'eslcnie poiiit.s. 

t ISquixio'ctian. Obs. rare. In 7004-. [?f. as 
prcc. - an; but cf. next.] = Kquino.x i. 

x6a7 hXK't l.ncan x 264 Nnr is [Nile] confin’d W’itliin his 
liankes againc Till the Autumn.^! mquinoctian. 

*1 EquiuO'Ctioii. Cbs, In 5 eqiiinoccion. [n. 
OF. equinoction^ as if ad. J.. ^»quinoctim-em »= 
oquifUKtium.’l Equinox i. 

1483 Catk,Angl. 1 r6 Kquinoccion, equinoctium^ eqnidium. 

t Bqnino’ctionaly a. fas if f. L. *vqutnoc- 
(im-em (see prcc.) + -al.] * Equinoctial. Hence 
Sqnino'otioiiaUy adv.y in the direction of the 
equinoctial. 

1658 Sir T. HuemvK "Hydriot. <4 Card. Cyrus 61 The 
flourc twists /F'quinoctionally firom the left hand to the 
right, according to the dayly revolution. 

II Eqninocti’lim. Obs. rare. PI. equinootia, 
-urns. Also 5 dquenoziuxD, 6 7 GDi^uinoctium. 
[T.. tequinoetium, f. tpquus equal + nox. ftoctis 
night.] Equinox ; (the original form in which the 
word was adopted). 

c 1400 Maundev. xvii. 11839! 183 [At Jenisaleml . . a spere. 
that IS pight in to.thc erthe, vpon the hour of inyddny whan 
it is Kimcnoxium . . scheweth no schadwe. Shuts 

Archil. B iij b, He should directly know, .that, wnichc they 
call Kquinoctium, and SoUricium. *607- xa Bacon Ess. 
Sedit. ^ Troub. (Arb.) 390 Namral I'ompestes are greatc.st 
about the arquinoctia. Aifiag Fletcher Nicf Palonr \. i, 
Give me a man . . Has a good stroke at tennLs . . Can play 
at Kquinoctium with the line. *688 R. Hoiaib Artnoury 
11. x6 The Cuiure of the l<£quuioctiums or equinoxes. 

Bquinoz (f'k-, c’kwinfks). Also 6-7 equi* 
noze, 6 osquinoze. 7-8 aquiaoz. fad. (di- 
rectly or throogh OF. equinoxe) I.. teq^inaclium 
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in the Middle Ages spelt equwoxiuffd\ equality 
lietween day and night, f. ttqui- (see Equi-) + 
noct- stem of nox night. 

ITic late"!., seguinox adj. (f. as sequinoc-tium) used also as 
.sb. in the sense ' equinoctial point or sign *, though not the 
source of the word as now used, seems to occur in the quoi. 
from Chaucer under a.] 

1 . One of the two periods in the year when the 
days and nights are equal in Icng^ all over the 
earth, owing to the sun’s cTos.sing the equator. 
Hence, the precise moment at which the sun 
crosses the equator. 

The vernal or spring equinox is atpruent on the 20 March, 
and the autumnal on the 22 or 23 September. Just before 
the reformation of the calendar they were ti days earlier. 

1588 A. Kino tr. Canisius’ Catech. Hj, To tak awav y 
tell dayes qiihairhy y- Kquinoxc of springe tyme nad 
passeit y' dew tyme. 1664 Power Ext. Philos, iii. 149 It 
1.S eight daycR more from the Vernaf to the Autumnal 
Aequinox, then it is from the Autumn.Tl to the Vernal 
again. 16^ Bkntlky Boyle Lect. 261 The months of March 
and September, the two equinoxes of our year, are the 
most windy and tempestuous. X7*6 tr, Gregory’s Astron, 
1 . 246 'J'hat he might . . bring the Equinox to its former 
pl.acc, ten Days were .suppre.ssrd in the Month of October, 
in the Vear 1582. X789 T. Jkvferson Writ. 1859) 88, 

I should put off iny departure till after the equinox. 1838 
Emkr.son Milton Wks. (Bohn) HI. 296 He believed his 
poetic vein only flowed from the automnal to the vernal 
ei|utnox. X84X Tennv.vin Will Waterproof xxx, Live long, 
nor feel in head or chest Our ch.angefnl equinoxes. 184^ 
Mrs. Somervim.k Connex. Pkys. Sc. xiii. 105 At the time 
of the equinoxes, .the sun’s declination is zero. 

attrib. 1643 l>if^HTFOOT Glean. Ex. ao That began . . 
from the Er|iiinox day. 

b. The condition of having the days and nights 
of equal length. Also 

^ x 6(I4 SiiAic.s. i)th. II. iii. 129 (His vice is] to his vertue, a 
iust Equinox, The one as long as ih* other. 1696 Whision 
Th. Earth 1. <17221 58 There must be a perpcLuul Euuinox, 
or equality of Day and Night, through the whole Planet. 
>698 Keii.i. Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 229 'Phen the Earth 
had a perpetual E(|uiiiox and unity of Seasons. 

2 . One of the two points al which the sun’s path 
crosses the Equ.ntor, described technically as the 
first points in Aries and Libra. Formerly also 
used loosely for the region of the ecliptic adjacent 
to these points. Precession of the equinoxes (see 
Pkkcgssion). 

c 139X Chaucer Astrol, 1. || 17 And ther fore ben thisc two 
signes [Aries Ik Libra] called the etiuinoxiis [ed. 1560^ cqui- 
noctes]. xj^ Bi.I'ndkvil A'.rrrr. 149 a, The beginning of 
Aries, whicli is called the vernal Eqiiinoxe. 1635 N. Car- 
I'ENTKR frV/'r. Dct.1. V. 105 If. .in any oblique Horizon, 
there should hue an eqiiinoxe, it could no wise bee in the 
middle time Ix^wixt the two Solstices. i7a6 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 418 The true and itimgiimry Sun will be equally 
disUiiit from both Equinoxes. 

+ 3 . = Equinoctial line or F.quator. Obs. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1599) 252 The lies of Cape 
Verde . . are distant fourteenc degrees from the Equinox. 
1697 Damlikk Poy. (16981 1 . iv. 90 'Po the North of thr 
Equinox.. in these Seas, I never saw any [Seals]. lyaS 
Karrerv tr. Burnet’s St. Dead 11 . 45 The true Fertility 
that brings Cc^rii to a Masculine Perfection is in -Count ric.n 
far from the Equinox. 

t 4 . An equinoelial g.alc. Ohs. rare. 

X687 Dkyden Hind P. iii. 504 'I’hc wind, 'lis true, Was 
somewhat high, but (hat was nothing new, Nor 11101 c than 
usual equinoxes blew. 

Equinumerally, -numerant, -omnipo- 
tent ; see Equi- ps'cf. 

Bqnip (flywi p), v. Also 6 eskippe, esquippe, 
7 equippe, (8 acquip\ 8 aphet, ’quip. [a. Fi. 
dquipe r, esquipe-r (whence Np., Pg. esquipar , 
piob. ad. ON. skipa to man (a vessel -, fit up. 
arrange, jirob. f. skip - Ship, 

The Fr. word in the sense ‘ to equip ' is app. not recorded 
before x6th c. ; but it must have e.\isted much earlier, at 
least in AFr. and Norman Fr. ; cf. AF. eskipeson eniiipmcnt 
(14th c.) and med.L. csthipare to man a vessel iM, Paris 
1 3ih c.\ The OF. esquiger^ esekiper ' to put or go on board 
a ship’, *to put out to sea', is perh. a different word, but 
must ultiin.Ttely Ixi f. ON. or OS. skip ship.] 

1 . trans. To fit out (a shipl. 

Bakkt Alv. E 340 Esquippe, or fumishe ships witli 
nil .iblcmcnts. X5B3 ^tanviiukst JEneis 1. (Arb.) 36 lie ye 
man, esquinping youre ships with furniture aptlye. X698-9 
I..UDLOW Mem. I. 33^ <R.< The .States (icncr.il gave oidcrs 
for equipping a considerable fleet. 1748 Anson’s Poy. 11. x. 
246 Equipping the ship fur these two different voyages. 
1837 T111RI.WALL (/n?err IV. xxxi. 184 Antiphon, .had equipt 
two galleys at his own expense. 

2 . In wider sense : ‘ To furnish for service * (T.' ; 
to provide with what is requisite for efficient action, 
as arms, instruments, or apparatus of any kind. 
Hcncc fig. to fiiiTtish with the physical or mental 
qualifications necessary for any task. Const, with. 
Also of things : To constitute the equipment of. 

15x3 Wm.sBY in Fiddes Wolsey II. 107, 50,000 soIdierK 
lurgelie and plcniifullye furnish^ eskipired and trymed. 
*605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. (1634) 205 A principall Courtier 
writing from ],z>ndon, to a personage of Authority . . willed 
him among other things, to *equippe’ his Horsen. 17x7 
Philip Quarll 183 The Pens, Ink, and Parchment have 
acquip'o me to keep a Journal. S74X Fibldino Jos. Andrews 
ML viti. Can . . any drugs equip disease with the vigour of 
that young man ? *703 Smeayon Edystone t. Pref. 6 Being 
so slenderly equippeoas a writer. 1639 H. Rogers Ess 1 . 
iii. 107 How various . . are the powers which must equip the 
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truly great orator. i8g6 Faouna Hut, Eng* (1858) !• i« 60 
Kveiy man waa ready eqiuj>pcd at all times With the arms 
which vorrcM^ndtid to his rank. xSya Ykats Gnrwth 
Comm. 151 Bidrkd, one of the island cities, could equip 
an army of fourteen thousand burghers. 18^ 8^. Arnold 
Democracy Mixed Ess. 3 My aim is . . not to set on fool 
and fillip equip a new theory. ‘ z88k Chicago Tiwes 16 Apr., 
These hnes[of railway] are all equipped in the best possible 
manner. i»S Manch. Exam, 16 Mar. 5/1 A power of aiia> 
lysis equal to that which would equip a mathematician. 

b. To supply with the pecuniary resources need- 
ful for any undertaking. Formerly also in slang 
or jocular use, to present with a sum of money. 

c 1690 B. K. Diet. Cant. Crew, 7 'he Cull ecfuipt me with 
a brace of Mejj^gs. 17^ Goldsm. Nash 18 His companions 
agreed to equip him with liAy guineas. xSap I.ytton Dis- 
owued 69 Wc must equip you by a mortgage on Scarsdale. 

8. a. To array, dress up, rig out. Also with 
the thing worn as subj. b. \Vith some notion 
of a (chiefly rfi/l.)x To dress, accoutre, fit out 
{for a journey). 

a. 1695 Black MORK/’r. A rth, ix. 304 A Cap of Crimson did 
his Head equip, xyix Addison .S/ri /. No. 129 Equipped 
in a ridiculous Habit, when they fancy theiiLselves iu tlie 
Height of the Mode. 1741 Kichard.son Pamela I. 49, I 
had netter get mv-sclf at once ’quipt in the Drcs.s that will 
become my Condition. xSig .Scott Cuy M, iv, Equipt in 
a habit which mingled the national clres.s of the Scottish 
common people with something of an Eastern costume. 
1836 W. Irvino Astoria 111 . 339 Chinook warriors, all 
painted and equipped in w.arlike style. 

Eg, lyas Wodravo Corr, (18^3^ 111 . aio Buchanan ctiuipt 
them [epistles] with a French dress. 

b. X76a-7X H. Walpole Cerine's A need. Paint. (1786) 
V. 79 It is Dr. Dunne, equipped for the expedition to 
Cities. 184X Lane Arah.N/s. I. 4 He equipped himself 
for the journey. 1879 Jbnkinson <,uide to PaJkes The 
tourist will do well to c(|uip himself with good strong boots. 

tE'^uipace. [f. Eqoi- + Pacjc.] Equal 

step ; regular marching order, /n equipace^ in 
ix|ual step. Cf. Eqi.'TPage 14. 

x6oo J. Lank Tom Tel-troth lao They strive to keep in 
equipare. 16x9 Halks Rem. fi68d) 456 Marlinius. 

who goes in mtiuipace with Goiiiorus in Leiirtiing, etc. 
iHd. 59. 16*7 Dray 10s Miseries Q. Margaret xix, Twelve 
barons in their cquiitace, and twcniy bidiops. 

Equipage (ckwiped,:;), sh. Also 7 equipage, 
equippage, 8 eoquipage. [a. K. Equipage, f. 
equiper'. see prec. and *aoe. (The Sp. 

It. fqut'paggio, are ad. Fr.'] 

I. The action or process of equipping ; the state 
or condition of being equipped. 

1 1 . The action or process of fitting out (a ship), 
of providing (a soldier) with accoutrements, etc. 

X5p8 Chapman Iliad 1. 65 And ruled the equipage Of th’ 
Argive fleet to IHoii. 1654 tr. .^'endeffs Curia Politic 6y 
After the compicatc Equip:ige of (his iiii;.;h(y royall Navy. 
1658 Blount Glossogr., Eyui/agc^ a digliuiig or seiliiiii 
foith of a man, horse, or ship-furiiiture. 1684 J.ond. Gaz. 
No. 1936/1 Count Vecclit hastens the Equipage of the 
Galleys and other small Vessels. 

t2. The state or condition of being t'quip[)C(l ; 
equipment. Obs, 

c x6to Shakr. Sonn. xxxii, To march in ranckes of better 
eniiipage. cifiAg Howell Lett. II. Ixiil, It cost Sir 
Walter R.'iwicigh much more to out I'liinself in eqiiinagc 
for that long intended voyage. 1049 Milton hikeu. Eicf. 

• 1 851 ^ 331 The force and equipage of whose Armes they luavc 
so oft’n met victoriously. 165R, Needham tr, Leiden's Mare 
CL 909 A Fleet which attended in gallant Kquip.agc to 
back his Forces. k6^ Clkvei and Rustkk Ram/>. Wks. 
(1687) 420 Their Equipage and Order were not comely. 

II. All that is needed for military operations, 
travelling, a domestic establishment, etc. 

3 . Appamtus of war, artillery, siore.s, .and means 
of transport; tackle of a ship. Camp equipage’. 
tents and furniture required (or encampment. 
Field equipage ; whatever is required to facilitate 
the movements of an army. Siege equipage : the 
train of battering guns, with ammunition, etc. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1.(15991 28 By reason of which 
great equipage .. the army departed out of Naples, w'ith 
great hope of the victory, rxbja Milion Sonn. xvii, 'I’o 
advi.se how war may . . Move . , lii all her equipage, 1683 
Brit, spec. 98 J Living w'xih this Eqiiip.igc crossed the 
Channel, he directly joyned Plautius. X7i^ Beatson Nav. 
4 MU. Mem. 1 . 30 With (he guns, sails, rigging, and 
other equipage. *x8xo Svo. Smith Wks. 1 18591 1 192/1 'I'o 
provide himself with camp equipage. X849-90 Alison 
Hist. Europe III. xiii. 40 The superb siege equipage .. 
was sent on to Valenciennes. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Mil. 
Bridget (ed. 1) 139 An equipage of 20 boats was also coK 
lected. 1867 Smyth Sailors Ivord-bk. s. v., Camp equipiigc 
consists of tents, furniture, cooking utensils, etc. 

1 4 . Military garb, uniform, accoutrements, trap- 
pings. Obx. 

1633 SiiiRLRV Vng. Admiral 111. i, Put fhy body in equip* 
age, and beg of the prinres.s to Im one of these brave fellows. 
x^7 Clakenixin Hut. Red. vi. (18431 320/1^ All the trained 
bands of ]..oudoa [were] led out in their brightest ctiuipage 
upon the heath next Brentford. 167a M asvei.l Reh. Tramp. 
1. 269 'I'here a Don Qiiixot in an equipage of differing pieces. 
x8x8 Scott Leg. Monir. ii, The equipage of a welLarmed 
trooper of the period. 

f b. Apparel, attire, costume, dresf, ‘ get up*. 

C1843, Howell Lett. (*655) I. 265 He never saw , . Gentle- 
men . . in a neater equipa^.. xd46 F. Hawkins TTouth's 
Behav. (s 66 i) 63 Commanding the common Hangman to do 
his office in that Equipage (yellow starch’d Bands and 
Cuffs], X794 Godwin Cal. Williams 255 It is unnecessary 
to de^be tile particulars of my new equipage. 18x3 Lamu 
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Elia Ser. 1. xviii. (z863> 140 He never dressed for a dinner 
party but he forgot his sword . . or some other nece.s«ary 
part of his equipage. 

Jig. 1653 11 . Gx!An tr. Pinto* s Trav. xxvi. nx» They 
which came to fetch water, seeing us set there in so sad an 
e<|uipage, returned. x88s STiLLiNcrt.. Orig, Sacr. 1. vi, 

8 5 Published them in the etiuipage they are in. 1865 } . 
Mall Offer of F. Help izx You see the conipleat Chris- 
tian in his cqiiinage for sufferings. X73a Poi'E Ess, Man 
II. 44 Strip oft all her eituipage of pride. 

6. Outfit for a journey, expedition, etc. 

16x6 UuLLuKAR, furniture or provision for horse- 

muiiNhip, especially in triumph, or tournaments. 1847 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1. (1843)6-1 Such an eqiiipajgc . . as 
might be lit for the Prince <»? Wales. 1737 Swift Gulliver 
II. viii. 173 The Queen had ordered a little equipage of all 
things neiessiiry for me. i8ao Sarrr Monast. xxii, A small 
scrip and buttle . . with a stout staff in his hand, completed 
his equipage. 1858 Hawtiiohnk Ft. 4 It. Jrnls. 11872) 1 . 

34 A few carpetdiags and shawls, our equipage for the night. 

0 . Small .articles of dome tic furniture, csp. chiim. 
glass, and cai then ware. JireakfasF^ tca-cquipage : 
a breakfast-, tea-service, arch. 

1673 Crowne /W/V#Vs I. i. That Rogue ! my patch 
upon my nose, my pillow and sick equipage, quickly. 1709 
Si F.Ki.K Tatler No. 86 P 3, 1 had no sixmcr set C?h.airs. ..and 
fixed my ‘reu' Equipage, but. c«% 1784 Lond.Gaz. No. 6297/2 
A Toilet Equipage oflM.iie for his Lady. 17^6 Nui.i:Nr (/r. 
Tour, Germany II. 195 A tea tabic, and all its euuipage of 
solid gold. 1776 Adam .Smith W. N. I. 1. xi. 174 Household | 
furniture, .anrt what is called Equipage. 1895 Mrs. Shkh- 
woon Lady 0/ Manor I. icd. 9) v. 149 1 'lic tea-cquipagu which ■ 
they were then using . . was convenient and i^entem. 1833 
1 >K (,)i!iN( EV Wks. XI V. a97 The whole breakfast equipage 
.. set out .. for no gr<?ater pcrsoimge than myself. x888 ' 
Durham Univ. Jmi. v4 ftLar. 36 The ‘tea einiip.ages* 
might be cleared away during the dinner hour. 

7 . Aniclfs for j)er«ional ornament or use; a col 
lection of such articles. 

1716 1 .A PY M. W. Montague Basset-Table Behold : 
this Equipage, by Mathers wrought. 1741 KicriAHnsoN i 
Pamela II. 34 j My r«ady\.. fine Repeuling-Watch .and i 
Kiiuipage. 1840 Du krn.s Barn. Rudge xv, Wiilunit the ! 
aid of dressing case and tiring equipage. 1846 Mrs. Sin- r- : 
WOOD Fairchild Family ii. 17 An equipa;;e was a lilile i 
rase which held a thimhie, scissors, a jxmcil, and trlhcr ! 
such little matters, and., hung to the girdle to Iralancc . 
the great watches worn by the grandmothers and great 1 
grantiniothcrs of people now living. i 

+ 8. Apparatus in general, lii. andy?;^ Oh. | 
x(S 48 H. (i. tr, Balzac s Prime n8 1'hat h»ng equipage I 
of I >eh;inchcry, which the VoliipluoiiH leade after (hem. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II, 111, 180 The B.qiisis have 
transferred to their .‘saints al the «<piip.ige of the Pagan 
fJods, X707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Gard. 249 .Ml the lupiipage 
of Substantial Forms and of Qualities. 1734 tr. Kotiin's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) ii. 353 By all the iippuriciiaiices and 
equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate life, 
b. (See quot.' 

! 1835 J. Nicnc)i„soN .Mechanic 146 The weight of 

< the upper milU.stonc . . joined tt> the weight of the spindle. . 
and the trundle, .(the sum of which three numbers is called 
the ceptipageof the turning niill-stonc), should never be Ics.s 
than 155a pounds uvoirdupoiiL 

III, 'Fhe appurtenances of rank, office, or soci-il 
position. 

t 9 . Formal state or order; ceremonious dis- 
play; tlic ‘style’ of a domestic establishment, etc. 

x6xa IIkywood A pot. Actors Author to Bk. ^ 'I’he earth 
u stage, Kiiig.s have their etilrance indue equipage. X633 
Fi.ktchkk Purple Jst. i. xii. Marching in Tragic St.ate, and 
buskin’d equipage, _ x68« Bunyan Holy War 1G7 'I’ln-y per- 
ceived in what eiiuipage, and with what honour they were 
sent home, a 17x4 Buhnkt ‘Time (1766) 1 , 239 She 
made an equipage far .above what she c«nild support. 1756 
Nugf.nt Gr. Tour, Nether/. 1 . *73 Here arc ul.so sharpers 
. . with greater equip.age than the sharpers in England. 

1 10 . What is rcfjuircd to maintain an official 
establi.shment. Also attrib.f a.s in equipage- money. 

166S TkMi'LE Let. Sir f. 7 Vw//<f Wks. 1731 II. 122 'J'hey 
.. brought down the Equipage Money of Ambassadors from 
three thousand Pounds .. to 1500 Ihmiids. 1670 88 Seer. 
.Serr.f. Money CAas. 4 fas. 'Camden Soc.) T49 To S' John 
Trevor, .Speaker of the House of Com ’ oils, l>ounty, for his 
equipage. 1769 yunius t.ctt. xxiii. wanote. He rectivul i 
three iliousnnd pound.s for plate and equipage money. ■ 

•f* II. Train of retainers or attcnd.ants, rclinuc, 
following. Obs. 

iSTO SrKNSER .Skeph. Cal. Oct. 114 Tcache her [the Muse) 
tre.aa aloft in buskin fine, Withquemt Bcllona in her equip- 
age I x6oo Fairfax Tasso ix. xliv, With you take .some 
• part Of these brnue Soldiers of mi iie equipage. 164X Evki.v.m 
Mem. 1 18571 I. 16 On the 27th April, ranie over, .the young 
Prince ofOraiige, witha splendiil Isqiiipage. a i66x Fut.i.i-ii 
Worthies, Catnhridgesh. 1. 150 Dido had a piece of State in 
her C«>nrt peculiar to her self., an EquiiLagc indeed .. a [ 
hundred servants in ordinary attend.Tnce all nf the .same 
* 73 * Swift WTs, 184111.648 How many d.'iys 
will you inainiaiti me [.Swift] and my equipage 7 
transf. atidy>V- *S 99 T. MfoUFK-i] .S/ 7 XrH'r»>///rt 34 'riu-ir 
seucrail parts and feutes thereon to play Amidst the njsi of 
natures ei^uipagc. X7xa Siellk Spect. No. 4ra P 4 Distinc t 
Suns, and their peculiar Equipages of Planets. 1806 
WoRD.sw. Cde on Intim. Immorlat. hi 6 l‘hc Persun.s- .Thai 
Life brings with her in her equi))age. 

12 . A carriage ami horses, with the otteiKlant 
servants ; in later use sometimes npplied to a 
carriage alone. 

X73x>i8oo Bailkv, Equipage .. i* fiemiently used for a 
Coach and Number of Footmen. axT/hm. T.adv M. W. Mon- 
tague Ar//. Ixxvii. 126 All the fine equipages that sliine in 
the ring. X765 in Ld. Malmesbury's Priv. Lett. 1 . 158 As 
for an equipage, 1 should do well, .[if Mr. Walpole has not 
sold his] to buy it; otherwise to make an English chariot 
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here. 1787 ‘G. Gambado * .Acad, llorsem. {x 9 o^ 44 A 
waggon or any tremendou.s equipage. x8xs I» Hawkins 
Cfess 4 Cerfr, 1. 78 Her equipage was a travelling post- 
chaise with one pair of horses. ifi|8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I* 377 The frequent mention of such equipages |a oonrh 
and six] in old books is likely to mislead us. x86o Haw- 
TiioRNK Marb. Faun xii, Here . . roll and rumble all kinds 
of etjuipages. 

IV. 1 13 . fransl. of Fr. Squipage^ the crew of 
a ship. Obs, rare. 

17*8, Morgan .Algiers II. ii. 221 When got to Sea, he 
opened his Mind to the Chiefi of his Equipage. Ibid. Jl. 
iv. 261 Her Equipage might have been all saved had they 
held out till tlie storm abated. 17SX Chambers Cycl. h. v., 
Equipage, in navigation, bee Crew. 

tv. 14 . In the phrase To go {march, tvalk) 
in equipage rX\\t original sense w.as piob. ‘to walk 
in military array with'" (cf. 21 ; but in our ex- 
amples (allyf^r) the sense is ‘ to keep step with \ 
so that the sb. becomes syntuiymous with Eqci* 
PACK. llcna‘ the word equipage was in 1 7th c. 
pften supposed to be formed witii the prefix equi-, 
and in many passages it occurs in the sense : 
l‘'quality of prisition, rank, or importance, 

. 1*589 r 'Ia.shk ill Greene’s Mcnaphon (.\rh,) 14 Whose Am- 
intas, and translated Aniigoiie may march in equipage of 
honour, with any of our iiticicni Po< t.s. 1600 (see 2 ). ) 16^ 
.S'chot, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1, i. jv As the Papists arc in 
equipage with former Pagans so filicwise with all inudeme 
aliens. 16x3 6 W. Browne />’»'//. Past. 1. ii, His worke, 
not seeming fit 'I’o walk© in equipage with better wit. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. IF/iote Cmifutef.'p. Ded. 4 That your 
%’ertuc and goodnes might nuircli in :u(}ulpag© with your 
St.itc and Aulliorily. 1635 Swan .Spec. ii/. vii. ii 3 (1643' 
32a According to. .the best Authours, and nearest equipage 
ill truth, the starres are called liuhis. 1655 Sanderson 
Serm. II. Pref. 7 Nor doth it sound well, th.at the examples 
of men . . should . . stand in near equipage with the 
commands of ( jod. 

t E*q,1lipag6» V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . iratis. To furnish with an etjuipage, accoutre- 
ments. iir outfit ; to array ; to furnish. 

1590 Sfknsek F. t). 11. ix. 17 A giHidly trainc Of Squires 
and Ladies r(|uipHgcd well. 16R3 Wodroephr / y. 4 
Gram. 214 Wee shul all he mounted, et^uipaged, and in 
better order to morrow, xfigx (r. Don Fenist 976 Txxm was 
cquipaged in such mauner, that he might be well taken for 
a Ihiele. aitxx Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 328 Of 
K.'icrcd Hymn I Ktr.dt made choice, With Organ equipaged. 
and Voice, X784 Cowpkr Task ill. 98 WcU dies.s’a, well 
hrefi, well equipaged, i.s ticket good enough. 

2 . a. trans. To ranlc. b. intr. 'I’o stand in 
rank ; to take rank. Cf. EyiTiPACK sb, 14. 

xbsu^ Hkvw'odd Gunaik. n. 109 They rll equipage together 
as being liy the. Po«*ts never separate. Ibid. vni. 396 Thi'. 
incomparable Ladie I know not where to equipage, or in 
wh.Tt ranke lo place. 

Iluiicc £*quipaged ppl. a., in senses of the vb. 
..*598 Flohio Ep. Dcd., ihic Vniuers container all things, 
digested in bc.st cquipaged order. 1775 Asm, Equipaged, 
accouircd, attended, having a .splendid retinue. X847 i*' 
Craiu. 

t£qiliparabl0| (I- Obs. Also 7 CDqulparable. 
[a. Fr. Squiparabk, arJ. L. «quipardbilis, f. eequi- 
pardre to put on an ccjualily, compare, liken, f. 
wquipar peifcclly alike or equal, f. wquus equal 
+ par.'\ Equal in comparison, equivalent. 

x6xi Si'EED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii. 4 m 6 The childe or 
insi])ient • which are with him lequiparahle) drinketh the 
sweet and driicious words vnaduiscdly. 1695 Wf.stmac ott 
.Script. Herb. 152 The want of a romprieiu heal, that iv 
lasting and equiparable to the heat of Inc climate. 1791 66 
in Bailey ; and in mod. Dirts. 

t !Eq,1li'parailC0. Obs. rare. In 7 Kiquipa- 
ranoe. [ad. late L. wquiparantia comparison, f. 
sequiparant-e.tn : see next.] E(|ui valence. 

x6a4 F. Wiii i K Repl. Fisher 520 There i.s proportion of 
EquuHiie, or mquipnranrp. 

t Eq^ui'parant, Ohs. fad. I., t^quiparant 
em, pr. pi>lc. oi wqui pardre ’. s5cc EqifiPAUABLK.] 
Equivalent, of equal value or importance. 

r 1630 Jackson (. rv/v/ V. xlii Wks IV. 357 Her title of 
Lady i.s cquipaiaiit lo His title .is Dird. 

+ Eaui pftraptOp O- Obs. [ad. Tj. eequiparat'US, 
pa. p[dc. o{ wquipardi e '. see F^iiniwuAnLK.] Of 
equal weight or impoitarue ; equivalent, (..onst, /i7. 

X654 L’Esikangi'; Chits. I '1655) 63 Princes desires are 
cqiiijurair to ( omiiinmlv Htd. 113 [Certain reprisals were] 
some satisfactioti . . but, though alino.st two for one, not 
ojuiii.viatc lo I he merit f)f that n.itions cruelty. 

t Zlqtii’parate, v. Obs. In 7 equiporate, 

oquiparai. [f. E. 'xquipardl- ppl. stem of «qui- 
pardre: see EgriPAitAHi.K.] trans. a. To reduce 
to :i level ; lo level, b. To regard or treat as on 
the same level. 

163a Vicars eKneut xii, King throne this day 

riir 1 ulnnii! And housed lops (o th’ Kroiitid URjuiparate. i^t 
Ttue Soneonf. 163 ’I’hen you may ciiuiparat tlicm in the 
point of abuse. 

Equiparation (fkwi:par^:‘J-'>ii). [ad. L. mquF 
pardtion em equalizing, comparison, {. itquipardre : 
see EqiJiPARABLK.] a. The action of placing on 
an equality, or on on equal footing, fb. The 
action of comparing ; concr. a parallel. ^ 

1615 A. Stafford Henv. Dogge 32 Vet thy felicity admits 
no «:<)niparntton, nay, hardly a fximparison. 16x3 Cockrram, 
Equiparation, a comparison made with another. x^7 

83 -a 
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Rkrvb Flea 21 a, 1 would willingly .. not only set 

forth a re|>resentation, but 6nd an eimiparation. ^ 1886 
Muimhead in A'wj'c/. Brit. XX. 714 The equiparatioii of 
legacies and singular trust-gifts. 

t S*q!llipar6p V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. equipare-r^ 
ad. J^. vquipardre : sec Fquipauable.] Only in 
pa. pplc. us^ as adj. «= Equipakatb; equivalent, 

‘ just like 

S490CAXTON Kneydoi xsii. 84 'I'he first lettres came out 
of fenyce equy^red to purpre coloure. Ibid,^ The grete 
tr^ulacjon of Elysse is cquypared to that of iiorrestes. 
fiqilipedal C/kwi]2/‘dfil), a. [f. L. fequiped-us 
(see next) + -AL ; cf. Pkdal.] Having equal feet, 

a. Said of the two equal si<les of an isosceles tri- 
angle. b. Zool. Having the pairs of feet ctjual. 

In mod. Diets. 

Eqnipade (/’kwip/d). a. and sh. Zool. [ad. I.. 
ivquip\l-u$ or »quip?s, -pediSt f. tvquus equal 4* 
pes foot.] A. oilj. Having logs of equal length. 
B. .r^. See quot. 

*®35 Kihuy Ifab. lust. A nim. 11 . xvi. 67 The Mqui^edes^ 
so called because all their legs, except the last pair, are 
ne.irly equal in length . . The ccpiipcde Chilopodans. 

t Eqiiipe*ndence. Obs. [f. Kgur- + Pen- 

DK.vofij The state of hanging in equilibrium. 

i6«7 J ackson Creed vi. i. vii. Wks. 1^173 II. 30 Let Mathe- 
maticians iiuagiiie what rules or reasons of equipendeiice 
thc^ist. 

tEqnipende&cy. Obs. [f. next : .see-pev.] 
The state or condition of banging in equipoise. 
In quot.y/;^. 

t6M .South Serur. Ge». i. 27 (27i5> IV. 59 The Will of 
Man in the State of Innorciice, had an entire Freedom, 
a perfect Equipciidency and Indifference to either Fart of 
the Omtradiction . .to accept, or not accept the 7 'emptutiou. 
1775 in Ash. 1847 in Cmaio ; and in mod. i)icls. 

tE^uipendentf a. Obs. [f. Equi- + Pendent.] 
Haiij^iig in equipoise ; evenly b.^Ianced. 

a 1640 Ja( KsoN Crred xf. xxvi. Wks, 1673 111 . 550 If the 
.Scales be even or equipendent. x68i ManhjN Senu. /'s. 
extx. 103 Wks. 1S72 VlII. 74 If the balance la: not equi- 
pendent, wrong may be done, fin mod Diels.] 

Bqulpensate* -periodic: see EqiM- pref. 
Equipment J'kwi’pment). [f. Kguir v. + 

-MENT. (!T. Fr. equipement.'] 

1. a. The action or process of equipping or fitting 
out. b. The .state or condition of Ix'ing equipped ; 
the manner in which a jicrson or thing is equipped. 

a. 1748 .insou's Fpv. I. i. 5 The equipment of the sciuad- 
ron was still prosecuted with a.s much vigour as ever. 1809 
Hist. Europe in Ahh. Re^. Lord Liverpool also tie- 
fended the equipment of the e.\pediliuii to Portugal. 1875 
Whitnky f.i/e Lang. ii. 10 Mental training., as well as 
mental equipment. x888 Pull Mall G. 14 Dec. 9/1 For the 
endowment and equipment of a Cliair of Anatomy. 

b. 1793 Smb.vton Edystoue A. § 123 It.s equipment might 
suit the purposes of a Slore-Vesstd for our liiiilding service. 
1841 Km minsionb Hist. /nd. II. x, iii. 423 An army which 
scerned irresistible from its numbers and rtiuipmenl. 1856 
Kmurkon Eng. Traits, .Ihilifv Wk.s. (TKihii) 11 . 38 'J'hc 
admirable etpiipment of their Arctic ships carries t.ondon 
to the pole._ 1W3 bt'UTON lik. ft Nuter 9.f^\ The institution 
did not spring in full maturity and equipment, like P.'ill.a:} 
from the brain of Jove. 

2. Conor. Anything used in equipping ; furniture ; 
outfit ; warlike apparniu.s ; necesjarics for an ex- 
pedition or voyage. Used in the pi, to iiulicalc 
the articles severallvi in the sing, collectively. 

1717 L. How isL Desidcrius (ed. 31 14 See my Cnj*>k, my 
.Scrip, I'lOx :ind other Paris of my cquipnie.nt. 1793 S.mka'ioN I 
Eidystime /.. H 273 To forward onr vqiiipments for rendering 
the house haiiitalile. iSm .Sim.'TT Sports ^ Ftisf, 11. i. 46 
The huMiing c<]uipincnrs of the female arcln^rs. 1813 Wai.- 
I.IN'GTON in Gurw. JMsp. X. ^79 When you shall be in jxjs- 
sessioii of your equipment ol ordnance, etc. 1870 Mow’.son 
Mrtaph. Paul i. ib j’hc helmet is . . the brightest . . part of 
the soldier's equipment. 1873 

1, hAjuipments which are prim.'i facie evidence of a Vessfl 
being entjaged in the Slave Trade, 1879 CttssclLs Tethu. 
Edite. lil. 264, I include under the general term equipment | 
all that raii.st be actually present with the fighting portion 
of an army at any one moment, 

b. fig. Intrdlcctual ‘ outfit 

1841 MvfcR?. Caih. Th. ill. xliii. ifi5 A valuable portion of 
a student'.s [of the Piihlc] equipment. 1873 Id. Arnoi.p 
Lit. ff Dogma ^42 A hardly les.s gtote.S(|ue olyect in his 
intellvctnai e«|urpment for hi.s ta.sk th.'in in Ins outward 
.Tttirc. 1885 M. PATTtsoN Mem. y<\ Gur naive assumption 
that id.'issical le.'irning was a complete equipment fur a great 
university. 

Equipoise (/‘kwipoiz), sb. AFio 7 iBquipoiB, 

8 {equipoise, ff. Equi- + I’oi«£ sb., replacing the 
pi 1 rase equal poise ^ 

1. Equality or etpial distribution of weight; a 
condition of perfect balance or cquilibriiiiii. 
a. in mateiial things. 

[1635 N. Canfrntcr Gcog. Del. t. iv. 74 The least weight 
whatsoever added or subtracted would turne it from its 
Equall'poy/e. I 1663 Glanviu. .Seeps. .Sci, xiv. 8a And even 
in I he temperate Zone of our life, there .ire few bodies at 
sui.h un ivijuipoiz of hurntmrs. 1713 Dkrh.am Pkys. TheoL 
14 An aupiipoise of fhc Atiiiusphere produuctth a Calm. 
1787 ‘(i. Gam II A no' Aiod. Horsem. 39 In your etigerness 
to mount, you in.'iy, by over-exerting yourself, lose your 
rquipnisf.. x8sa Imisoh .Vr. ^ Art <ed. Webster) I. 34 If 
the arms of n balance Ixi unequal, the wcig1il.s in equipoise 
will be unequal in the same proportion. 1833 Makhvat /*. 
ithuple XX, O’lJrieu . . kept las left arm rai^w iti mtuipoiiic. 


^ 11 . Ke£» LecL Eng. Peels \\u 057 The beam oflhe 
nee will scarcely be moved to recover it.s ec|uipobie. 
b. in iinmatenal things ; esp. intellectual, moral, 
political, or social forces or interests. 

J*. R()1iin.son Sfoue to the Altar 83 If btdween the 
weight of two erjual Sens^es, there be an indisiiiiguish.'ible 
£quipoi!>e. 1678 Norris Coil. Misc. (7699* <^7 
reason . . to lay the foundation of hi-s (I)cs Cartes’] Philusophy 
in an equipoise of mind. 17159 Johnson Idler No. 83 p 4 
Sim Scruple . . Iivc.s in a continue equipoise of doubt. zSea 
Dk Quincky Confess. (1862) 197 Opium on the contrary 
communicates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties. 
1838 Loni:f. Birds of Passage, Haunted Htmses, Our little 
lives are kept in equipoise liy opposite attractions and 
desires. 1885 Stevenson in Conte tup. Kt's>. Apr. 550 Kc- 
tweeii the implication and the evolution of the sentence 
there .should lie a satisfying eqiiipioise of sound. 

2. A counterpoise; a b.ilancing or equivalent 
force. Chiefly 

1780 Sir J. Rkynoluh Disc. x. (1876) 6 One side making 
:dmu.st an exact equipoise to the other. 1847 Dk Quincev 
Sp. Mil. Nun 9 20(1853) 63 Sonic sort of equipoise to the 
wealth w'hich her daughter would bring. Ai86a 1 {i;cki.k 
Civiliz. (1869) in. i. 43 'l‘he equipoise to the clergy' [i.e. 
the aristocracy] being removed, the Church became so 
powerful. 

Equipoise (/ kwipoiz), v. Also 7 equipoyse, 
fiBquipolse. [f. ])rec. sb.] 

1. trans. I'o serve as an equipoise to ; to counter- 
balance. 

x 66 ^ Power Ejcp. Philos. 11. to.s A Cylinder of thiit weight 
does just lequipoisc the Elastic power of the Ayr without. 
>733 IL Mak i'IN Mag. Arts ^ .Sc. 264, 1 see they just equi- 
poize each other. 1816 Southkv in (>. Rev. XVI. 228 An 
opposition, which, till then, had nearly eitutpoised the weight 
of the ministry. 18516 1 .anuok Ant. Sir Octav. v. 39 No Pr.iise 
Can equiiHiise his virtues. 1868 K. Puciianan Traji. Dra- 
mas Hist., U^a/face 1. vi, fbi yonder bier Lies one whose 
worth to equipoise thy master. .Were gos.siUtier to gold. 

2. To pLace or hold in equipoise; to hold ^thc 
inintl ) in suspense. 

a 1764 Li.ovii Poems, Aetnr, A whole minute cquipoi.sM 
be .stands. 1804 Med. fml. XII. 343 Regulating, and 
equipoising the various functions of the animal economy. 
18x3 D’IsRAKt.T O/r. Lit. (1858) III. 355 He had to equi- 
poise the opposite interests of the C.'itholics .’ind the Evan- 
gelists. 1887 J. W. Graham Xt.rra it. xxiv. 361 .Suspicion 
.Tiul clLssiinulation eitui(>otbed the Imiierial mind [Tiberius]. 
f3. tntr. To balance liv/M. Obs. 7 ^are’~^. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler '1843) 85 Where upper things 
will not With nether cqui|)03’.se. 

lloncc E quipoised ppL a., E'quipoising vbl. sb. 
a 1685 l.et. to Dk. V'ork in ^th Coll. I'apers Pre.s. AjTaif s 
(1688) 38, I am a dutiful and hearty Lover of Monarchy . . 
when ejilahlish’d on .such .-in Kqui-itois’d flasis of Wisdom as 
ours i.s. 183a Carlyle Jos. Carlyle 45 Mullets and irons 
litiiig in two cquipoiscil masses over the shoulder. 1834 
ScoKKKRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 6 The beam of an equi- 
poised balance, c 1790 Imisom Sch. Art I. 166 by its llhn 
air's pressure] .. equipoising .. 29 and a. half inches of 
mercury. 

t E'quipoiBIire. Obs. rare-'K [f. prec. + 
-HUE.] A st.ite of being evenly bnl.inced. 

1683* Pkttuh P'ieta Min. 11. 10 Hy standing in an Equi- 
poisure or not, it [the tongue of this BnllanceJ doth . , tell 
you the difference or certainty of the Weights, 
t E'quipoUe, «- Obs. rare~K [a. OK. cqtiipol, 
shurtciied form of cquipolUnl : sec Eguii'OLi.BNT.] 
— ICQUiroi.LENT ; equivalent. 

c 1430 l.pf Manhntlex. cx.xi. nSfiq) 64 The whiche 
scyinge in siiiguler may wel be seid equipulle to a plurelle. 

Eqnipollence (/k\vi,pp-lcii.';). vMso 5 equi- 
polonco, 8 q eequlpollence. [a, OF', equipolmcc, 
mod. FT. i^qnipollence, ad. L. ivquipoUentia, f.fvqni- 
pp/lent-rm Ei^uipollent.] Tiic quality of being 
cquiix)llent. 

1. Equality of force, power, or signification. 
c 1^30 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlix. ( 1869) lyo, I shal fynde 
in |»is place countrcjjcis .and cquipollcnce of |»c begge; of 
penitence, a 1308 Skki.ton Poems 173 I'h.Tt in his cqui- 
j ptillence Me judgeth him cquiv.i 1 ent With God Omnipolent. 
i6so Heai.f.v St. Aug. Citie ofGod-s^’s Our Comineruaiors 
missed lo make a large discourse of »siiiipn|em;vs in ibis 
plu' -e. 1647 Ptmter of the KeysWx. 35 'rbe equifKillence of 

ilie word .Sacerdos and Episcoims Ijeing observed, a 1691 
PtoYLE ICks. HI. 612 These pluenoniena do much depend 
U|Hin .*1 mechanical .-equipollencc of prcs.suru. 1867 F.MirK.soN 
Pro^r. Culture yiVs. iliuhn) III. 228 There is also an 
e(iui]xi]letice of individual genius to the nation W'hicli it 
rmircscrits. 

2. Logit. An cqiii\«lcncc between two or more 
propositions. Cf. F-qi'IPollent 3 c. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7078 Late hyin study in cquipoletices. 
1363^7 Foxf. a. ffr M. (15961 1008 /'i So that non nmnis, 
after the rule of couipollencc, should be t.iken for as much 
as uftlins. ^ 165R-W Stanley Iftst. /V»/ 4 'jr. I1701J 313/a Of 
Keciprucation tlicre are three kinds . . the third . . eiiuipol- 
lence. i7R5 Watts Logic ii. ii. i 4 The Conversion and 
Opposition, and Kquijwlltnce of these modal Propositions. 
1851 Manski. Prolog Log. vi. (iKf<i) 220 'I'he cquipollencc 
in some cases can only be detertntned materially. 

Equipollency (/kwiipplensi). Also 7 »q-, 
oquipollencie, 9 lequipoUenoy, [f. Equipol- 
lent : sec -ENCY.] 

1. Equivalence in signification, authority, efficacy, 
virtue, etc. Cf. F:)quipollkncb i. 

i6a3 Rowlandson Gotfs Bless. 5 They have an equipol- 
lency, or cquaH wei^it, with the plainest precepts, a 1638 
Mfde in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xl. II. 273 What eqtii* 
poHency can he in sense between these two? a 1691 Boyle 
iVks.Dni) III. 606 The endeavours of the one and the 
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other were reduced to an equipollency. stNi9 M. Arnold 
Cult. ^ Ah. 183 The notion of this sort of equipollency in 
man’s modes of activity. 

2. Lope. Equipollencb 2. 

UmruiiART 7 eivel Wks. (1834) igo The equipollencie 
and oppo.sition both of plaine and modal enunciations. 1788 
Reid Aristotle s Log 1. § 4. 25 Ihc cuuipollency of propu- 
sitioms lx)th pure and modal. 1846 Mill l.opc 11. i. 8 a 
Examples of sequipolicncy or equivalence of propo-sitioas. 

Equipollent (ikwiippTent), a. and sb. Also 
5 7 equipoleut, (5-6 equypolent, 8 equippo- 
lent\ 6-7 8Bquipol(l)eiit. [a. (JF'. equipolmt 
vmod.F'. Equipollent), ad. L. »quipollent-em ol eijual 
value, f. fxquus equal -f pollentcm, pr. pple* of 
pollere to Ije strong.] A, adj. 

1 1. Of persons : Possessied of equal power, au- 
thority, influence, rank, or jiersonal capacity. Obs. 

a 1410 Hocci.kvk De Reg. Princ. 210B They woldcn waitc 
to he equijiolent. And somewhat more, unto her husbondes. 
c 1460 Foktk.kcuk Abs. .y Lim. Mon, 11724I 68 Ther may no 
gretter Peril I grow'e to a Prince, than to have a Subgett 
equipolent to iiimself. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 263 Fewe 
priiicc.s .. be to liym comparable or equipollent. sijSi W. 
S'l AKKoRi) Exam. Compl. 1. (2876' 22 Being in capacity and 
niemnr>' both els equipolent. 1804x9 Lanixir /FXv. 11846) 1 . 
303 A maritime power, .equipollent on the .sea with France. 

2. Of things, forces, or agencies : Equal in power, 
effectiveness, or validity. 

a 14B0 Hoeci.KVK De Reg. Princ. xii. 5 I'he tlioiightfulle 
wight i.s ves.sclle of turment, 'i'herc is no greef to hyin equi- 
pollent. 1471 Ripley Ctymp. Aich. vii. v. in Ashm. 1x652) 
170 After tliyne Elements be made equypolent. 1313 
iiHAD.sHAW St. IVerburge 1. 291 Saynt Myfgydc the tbyrde, 
of vertu equypolent. 1607-ts Bacon Ess. Custom Educ. 
(Arb.) 368 Votarie resolucion is made equipollent to Cns- 
tomc. 1686 Boyle AV/y. Notion Nat. 143 'I'he Pressure of 
the Atmospheere, and the reslsteiiee of lire PiUbhle [wercl 
by Accident . . near mquipullcnt. i8oa Palfv Nat,^ TheoL 
ix. (1829) ITT By the .aid of a considerable and equipollent 
muscular force. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ft Dogma Introd. ?8 
To regard the Bible., as a sort of talibinaii .. with all its 
parLs equipollent. 

3. Iclcntical in effect or result ; practically equi- 
valent. 

X664 Power A' r/. Philos, in. 165 To find the Longitud*' 
of any plact), or some thing ajquipolleni ihereuiiio. <1730 
Berkeley in Fraser Life v. 180 'I'he divine conservation 
is ecjuipollent to . . a continuiul repeated rrcatioii. 2790 
Wii.DBORK Sphrr. Motion in Phil. Trans. LXXX. .530 .An 
equipollent i):iiallelopipedon which shall move in the wry 
.same nianner as the h«xly. 1837-9 Hai.lam Hist, Lit. I, ), 
viii. 435 A uniformity of measure, which the use of nearly 
enuipollent fitel cannot .. be thought to impair. 1846 .Sir 
W. Hamilton AV-;v Anal. Log. Eor-ms in Logic II. (2860) 
260 'I'he equiixdlenl forms of l.imilalioii or Inclusion, and 
Exception. 1874 Sayck Compar. Philol. vii. 29a ICiiiiipol- 
lent conceptions could l>e placed .side by side in nppo.siiion. 

b. Of expres.sii)ns or symbols: Equivalent in 
meaning. 

1377-87 lloi.iNSiiED Ckron. 1 1 . 13 '2 I’he Grcekc word oirci- 
pon - Ao< IS equipollent to Ineptus. a 16x9 Fothmiiiy e\ theom. 
11. iii. § X 12622) 212 'I'wo Philosopbic.'ill teimc.s, in .sense 
a-quipollont vnio the very name of God. 1760 Sw'Inton 
Coin in Phil. Trans. LI. 863 I'he ch.iracters . . were nor 
precisely the same with lho.se of the equipollent letters used 
m llmbi’i.'i. 1858 'rkoosTH .Synon. jV. T. (18761 299 ‘Ywtp 
sh.'rll be accepted as I'qiiipolli-ut with rii'Ti. 

c. In /.opc. Said csp. of propo.sitions which 
express the same thing, notwithstanding formal 
diversity. 

Sir E. 1 .)i-:kin(; .V/. on Reiig. xv. 66 Indefinite pro- 
positions are iuquiptjllent to iiiiiuersall. 1636 tr. Hobbes* 
Elan. Philos. 11839' 40 lCi|uipoll«:iU i>ropo.sitions. .that m.ay 
be reduced pu|ely to one and the smne tutegorital projM- 
sition. ifaa T. Tavi.or tr.Abuleius 381 Every pi'upo.sitioii 
likewise, if it assumes in the neginning a negative jiarticle, 
]>ecumcs its equipollent contradictory. 2846 .Mil l. Logic ii. 
i. K 2 The original proposition, .is first changed into a pro- 
position o.’iiuipollcnt with it. 

B. sb. Stimcthtng that has equal power, weight, 
effect, itnporlunce, or signilicanct^ ; an equivalent. 
16x1 .Sci.ATKK A'Vj' I i 6-.>9) 337 Are they nut equipollents ? 

i6xa Ministers Portion 13 In the Apostles Logicke, 

a Priest and receiver of lilhcs are equipollents. 1671 True 
Nonconf. '280 Becuise we exactly and fully do the equi- 
pollent. 1676 Marvell A/r. Smirke 70 Whut is Declared 
. . is the very Eiiuinollcnt of what the Author had said. 
i 8 ig Blackrv. hfag. !V. 723 ‘Choice set terms', for W'hich 
there is absolutely no equipollent in any of the other 
languages of ICuropc. 1858 Gladstonf. Homer I. 420 The 
word W^atoi is u.scd . . a.s the simple equipollent of Greek. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. 136 Ur logical equipollent. 

Hence SqixipoUentness - Equipoulknck 2. 

1736 in Bailey. 

Eqni^llentlT (/kvvi,pp ientli), adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -LY^!] a. Witn equal force or significance; 
synunymously. fb. Virtually; by means of equi- 
valent eimressions ; cf. Equivalently 2, 3. 

z64a J; Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif. 68 Both cxpresly 
and ecjuipollcntly . . he sees no .sin in hi.s ju.stifieri children. 
Ibid. 28a Evident .and plaine, both cxpresly and equinol- 
lently by imitiyplace.s of Scripture. 1*1677 Barrow U'ks. 
()686) II. 498 Both phrases [the spirit u£ God and the 
power ofGod] Saint Paul doth enuipolicntly express by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 1817 G. S. Faiier Eight Dissert. 
(184;;) II. 197 Using the two terms, Persians and Barbars, 
cquipollently.*' 

Eqniponderance (ikwi,;)pnderans). [(.Egn- 
PONDEUANT : see -ance. Cf. FT. EquipondErattce.'] 
Equality of weight ; equilibrium. 

1773 in A.HH. i8sa Blacksv. Mag. XI. 155 Being, a.s it 
were, originally balanced to a sort of equiponderanct. x833 



EQmPONDXBAVCT. 

J. MaHiif. Metah II. 387 The equiponderonce of 

the M;ales may remain unaffected. 1 

Bqtniponderaiicy ( rkwiiivnder&usi). [f. 
KyuiPoNDEUANT ; see -anoy.] » urcc. 

1710 Brit Apollo III. No. 56. a/i An Kqaipondenincy 
ivill be . . caused. s8ao in Jourkm. ; and in mod. Uicls. 

Bq.1liponderant v<~kwi,p^‘nilcr&nt), a. and sK 
Also 7 oquiponderent, 7'9a)quiponderaiit. [ad. 
med.L. Kquiponderant-em^ pr. pple. of vquipotuie- 
rare : see next vb. Cf. !*>. iquiptmderant.^ 

A. adj. 

1. + a. Having its weight equally di.stribnted ; 
evenly balanced. fb. Of equal specific gravity. 

0. Of equal weight. 

a. *546 Sir T. Rrownr Pseud. Ep. II. ii. 61 If the needle 
lie not exactly enuiponderant, that end which is a thoUi;ht 
loo li^ht, if touoned becoinmeth even. 

b. 1691 Ray (1714)36 May serve to render their 

Hodies etiuipondcrant to ine water. 1766 A.morv Life y, 
Buftcle {1770) IV. 100 7 'o make gold, oincr metals must be 
rendered cquipondcr.'int to it. 

0 . 1660 llovi-E Atw Exp. Phys, Meek, xxxvi. sot The 

quantity of Air to a quantity of W.ater etniiponderaiit tlicreto, 
is as 1300 to T. 1777 SHUcKiiUKr.H in Phil. Trans. I.XVIl. 
557 The proportional gravity of quicksilver to air will ex- 
press inversely the length of two e(|uipoiideraiit coluinris of 
these fluids. i8sx J. Q. An.wis in C. Davies Mt/r. Syst. 
111. (18711 95 'I’he silver penny . . to which 32 kernels of 
wheat were cc^uipondcrant was equal to 33 i grains troy. 

2. Of immaterial things: a. Of equal weight, 
importance, force, or influence, b. Evenly Kilanced. 

€ *630 Jackson Creed vi. xi. VV'ks. 1S44 V. aw In a measure 
equiptiuderent to their weight upon our souls. 1747 John- 
son Plan Diet. Wks. IX. 172 The ci|uiponacranL an- 
ihoritic-S of writers alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 
*833 Nco. Xl.iX. 550 'I’lie theory of three distinct and ! 
equipotjderanr estale.s. s88a Symonds Auimi Fit^ura 137 
Kquil-ionderiinl strife 'twi.xt good And evil. 

B. sb, pi. Things of equal weight. 

185a Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 336 The Treatise on 
/’Equiponderants by Archiim;des. 

t Equipo'nderate, ///. a. Ohs. [ad. nied.r,, 
;vqHiponi/erdl-uSj p.a. lilde. of nqiii ponder ft re : sec 
next.] Equal in weight ; in a state of etiuiiihriuni. 
Const. /iJ, 

1646 Sir T. Hhowne Pseud. F.f. IT. ii. 58 Iron and steel 
, .in long wires eiiuipotiderale with untwisted silke and .soft 
wax. 1674 l*Ki TV Disc. Dupl. Proportion 49 If 1728 Mice 
were equiponderate to one llorsc.^ 

Ji^. 18x4 Sco i i IVaxt. xlvi, Which is equiponderate with 
our vernacular adage. 

Bqtiiponderate (/kwiqip'ndcn’^t^ v. [f. med. 

E. trquipottdenil- ]ipl. stem of tvquipomkrdret f. 
tvquus equal + poniknirc to weigh.] 

1 1 . ////;*. 'I’o be ill a state of equipoise. Const. 
fOy 7 vith. Obs. 

Wii.Kiss .Math. Ma^ick i. iv. (1648) 2t The power 
that doth equiponderate witli any weight. 167a — Nat. 
Reliji. 11 The evidence on each side doth equqjondcratc. 
i68a Weekly Mem. Itipm. 355 When bodies do eiiuipon- 
<lcrate to the bulk or w,Tter etiual to tliein. 1710 ihft. 
Apollo HI. No. 56. y/i They Kquipoiideraie. i8aa Imlson 
Sc. iff Art (ed. Webster) I. 20 The jKiint about which they 
would equiponderate or rc.st in any position. 

2. Irans, To countei poise, couiiterbalance. 

i66x Hoyi.k Spiintx of Air 11. ii. <1682) 26 'I'ill it is come to 
eiiuipoiidcrate a cylinder of Mercury of that height. 1673 
Walkkk F.duc. 20 To euuipondcratc the prejudices of ple.'i- 
sure .-ind inti^est, 1760 Amory Life y. AVi/«’/ri 17701 IV. 
102 Both equiponderate (.a pound suppose) in air. 1853 
OuiNCEY Autobioy;. .VX?. Wks. I. 162 /wA*, (Aiuntcvvailing 
claim.s..had far more than equiponderated the declension. 

3 . trans. To put into a well balanced condition. 

s8io (see <|uot. for K(4 uii'onuekate:i>). 

Hence Bquipo'nderated, Equipo'nderating 

ppl. adjs. 

1810 A. Knox in Bp Webb's fV>rr.’(i334) II. 404 In this 
obviously measured and equiponderated speech. 1691 Eu. 
'Payi-ok liehmen’s T/ieos. Philos. 163 'I lie Mean of Equi- 
ponderating Soleimiityof Humane Creatures. 1879 <>. Mac- 
noNAl D .Sir (iibbie 111 . x. 167 Uis equiponderating dcscrip- 
I Ion of the place of misery. 

Squiponderation (/:kwiipgiider<;i‘j3n). [n. of 
action f. med.L. wquipondernre \ see prcc. and 
-ATioN.] The action or process of making equally 
b.ilanced, or putting in equipoise; the slate or 
condition of being in equipoise. 

^ x6s8 tr. Hobbes' Klem. Philos. (1839) 351 Equipotidcration 
Is when the endeavour of one body, which presses one of 
the bcam.s, resists the endeavour of unupier Ijody pressing 
the other beam, so that neither of them is moved. X784 J. 
Barry Lect. Art iii. (1B48) 139 The anatomy of the huiTi.an 
body . . the equiponderation of its parts. 1874 Fidin. Ka>. 
No. 365. 175 Equipunderation, or the relation of equipoise 
and balance. 

t Eqilip0*nder01l8, a. Obs. Also 7 SDqui- 
ponderous, [f. EtiUi' + I.,. pondusy pomier-is 
weight -»• -ou.s.] Of equal weight or specific gravity ; 
Jig, of equal authority. 

X656 8x in Blount Glossngr. 2684 Pow kr Exp, Philos, 

96 Being .. aiquiponderous to a Mercurial Cylinder of 28 
Inches. X891 T. H[alkJ Ace. .V/*tp Invent, p. xxvi, His 
Character justly renders him a:quipond4|i>us to them in 
Moral . . Knowledge. 17*9 H. ok Saumaukz in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 54 To make it ctiuiponderous with the Water. 

Hence Bquipo'nderonsness.* 1736 in Bailey. 
t EqnipO'ndionB, a, Obs, rare-\ [{, h. seqitk 
ptntdhum equality of weight (f. aquu^ equal + 
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pond-us weight) + .ona.] Having equal weight 
on both sides ; nicely- balanced. 

i66x (jLanvill P'auity Dogrti. 228 Tlie Scepticks affected 
an iiidiflerent cquipondious neutrality. S775 in Ash. 1846 
in WoRCKsi kR ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Equrpotancy* Obs, rare. [f. next: see 
•ENovj The condition of being ctinally powerful. 

1858 Fulness 0/ Christ 137 The union is not by means of 
cxciumtion or vquiputency {printed equipatency). 

Eqnipotent (/k\vi p<ft^tl, a, rare, [f. Equi- 
+ Potent.] Et|ually iHiwerfiil. 

1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 85 Nor am I si^.'ikin); of 
cases where it is clear that one of the qualities has over- 
powered the other, but of instances wliere they appear 
eipiipoleiil. 

Eqnipotential (r‘kwi|p«)te-njal),<z. [f. Equi- 
^ Potential.] 

1 1. Of equal power or authority. Obs. 
a X678 WooDHKAo //oly X/77»3,'(i6S8) 56 N ul equipotential, 
or independent one of another. 

2. /*Aj'ski. Of points : In which the potential of 
a force is the s.iine. Of lines, surfaces, etc. : In 
which the potential is constant at all poiiit.s. 
Jiqnipofcntial function \ one which expresses the 
condilioiis of etiuality of potential. 

x88o Nature XXI, 361 A disk, through which an electric 
current w:is passing until two nc.Trly cquiptHential {Hunts 
\yure found. 1880 Athemruni ij Nov. 644/1 Kqiiipoloiitial 
linos in a pl.Ttc. x88i Maxwell Eiectr. ty Magn. 1 . 14 When 
a {H^temtal function exist::, surfaces for wliicti the potenti.*il 
is cuiistunt are called KquifKitcntial surfaces. x88a M inciiin 
I 'nipl. Kinemat. 228 ]Cqui()otenti.Tl atid flow functions. 

Equipped /kwi pt),///. a. [f. liguip?/. + -eu L] 

In senses of the vb. 

x8^ I.YTToN t.eita 11. ii, The best ei}uipped was conducted 
Ijy tlie Manitiess de Villena. 1866 AijOKk Solit. Nat. iV 
Man n.6<jThe penalty alfixod to supremely equipped souls. 

t EquippeOy Obs. Also S oquipp6. 

[.ad. y. cqtiipcy pa. ppk*. of equiper. Sec Equip v.} 
(See (jiiois.) 

^ X731 Baii-kyvoI. II, a knight equipped, 

i. o. armed nt .nil {loints. xysx in Cii.ymukrs Cycl, tjyi 
Asii, E<}uippce. 

Equipper ( T'kwi paj). [f. as prec. + -Kit 1.] One 
who equips ; one who fits out (a ship, etc.\ 

1884 Li». Bramwi-.ll ill Morning Star 12 Jan., The mis- 
demeanour is committed. ..'icconling to the intent, not of 
the c(|uippcr, hut of his cu.stomcr. 

Equipping (/kwi*piij>, vbl, sb. [f. as prcc. 
■h -iNo • J The action of the vb. Equip. 

1704 Collect. F<>e. (('hurchilb HI, 740/1 'I’he Governonr 
was inisy in e<iu{pping of Men of W.ar, 1790 Bkaison 
AV«». ik bin. Mem. I. 337 The equipping of two such jinnji- 
lucuts, did nut e.sc.‘i{>e the notice of the Ihiti.sh Ministry. 

Nklson 28 Nov. in Nicobas Disp. 11845) IV. 118 Our 
Ships off Malta, .will want a comidctc equipping. 

1: Usetl genindially with oniission of tPt. 

1681 l.oud. Ga?.. No. 1677/t The rest of the Ships that 
are K(|ui|)uing .at 'I'lioidon. i77a-84 Cook Coy. (1790) I. 
IiUrod. 11 j'he Endeavour was equi))ping for a voyage to 
the .South Seas. x8xo Naval Citron. XXllI. 113 In the 
basin, .were seven two-dcckcrs equipping. 

Equiprobabllism, -producing, -radial, 
-radical: sec Equi- pref. 

Equirotal (/kwi|rJn*tal), a. [f. KqUN + L. rota 
wheel + -AL.] 

1. Having the fore and hind wheels of etiual 
diameter. 

1839 Sat. Mag. Suppl. Aug. 88/1 The first equirotal c.^r- 
riage lluis nitide wjis a phaeton. 1843 frnL R. /l.cr7V. Soe. 
IV. II, 4(_)3 His spring-waggon on the cipiirolal cross-bick 
{jrlnciple. 1884 Health E.xhih Cattl, Ainhiiluiicc 

wagon, complete with new pattern .stretchers, equirotal, 
lockuridcr, converted. 

2. ‘ Having equal rotation.* In mod. Diets, 
Equiscgmental : see Equi- fref. 
Equisetaceous (e!kwi,s/ti-‘ J.>s), a. Bot, [f. 

Tni)^.\ 4 . equisHace^tv + -OUH : see Kquusktum and 
-AUKOUS,] Iklongiiig to the order Ju/uiseluceto. 

X867 J. Ilooci Microsc. 1. ii. 133 Siliceous cry.slals in the 
epidermis of equisetaceous plants, 

Equisetio (ekwis/ tik\«. ('item. [f. Equiskt- 
UM + -ic.] Derived from Eqiiisetnm. Plquisetk 
acidf obtained from Equisetum Jliiviatilt\ is now 
known to be identical with Aconitiu acid. 

X838 r. I '110M.SON Ckent. Org. Bodies 54 When malic acid 
is distilled nt the temperature of 349 it is resolved into 
w.atcr, and two pyro-acids, which arc isomeric. These acids 
have been distinguished by the names of cquisetic or mab ii-, 
and fiimaric or n,aramalcic acitl. 1876 IIahlky in Roy if s 
Mat, Med. y7i .\coniiia is combined in the root with acu- 
nitic or cquisetic acid. 

Equisetiform (ekwisf tifpJin), a. Bot. [f. 
Equihkt-UM + -(i)porm.] ILaving the form of an 
Equisetum. 

x 847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Equi® 6 tuili;ekwis/‘t//m\ Bof. PI. equisetum*, 
-a. [a. L. equisetum .more correctly cquisoiunt), 

f. equus horse + bristle.] A genus of plants 
called popularly Horsetail or Mare s-tail ; the 
typical genus of the N-D. Equi set acete. 

1830 Lviii.i. /V'/Vw. I. 101 I he fij-ssil ferns, equiscla, 

and other pl.«iis of the t^oal .straU, 1847 Darwin in f.ije tjr 
Lett, (18S7) I. 36.J His oolitic upright Equisetums are 
dreadful for my stilmiarinc Horn. 1873 Dawson Earth 4- 
il/on vi. 129 Marcs* Tails or EquUctuins, 
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Equisiaed : see Equi- pref. 
t s*qiii80n L Obs. rare. In 7 nquison. [atl. 
L. wquison-us adj, f. wqui- (see Equi-) + 
sounding.] tSce quot.) 

1809 Douiano Drxi/M. Microl. 79 Aequif":>ns arc tho.se 
[n^es]. wliich lieing stroke together, make one sound of 2, 

Equlson-. nonce -wd. [ad. L. equtsdn^em 
groom, stable-boy, f. equus horse.] A groom ; a 
horse-jockey. 

1804 -8 Lanix»r Imag. Conv. (1846) I. m Newmarket, the 
cumvHstitors at its games, their horses, tneir equtsons and 
colours. 

EquiflOSianCB ( /kwis<7u-nitns). Ancknt Music. 
[f. a.snext : scc-anck; sA.Yi.^quisonnance^ The 
fact of being equisonant ; the concord of octaves. 
^19 In Kkhs Cycl. 1838 In Smart; and in mod. Diets. 
Equisonant vfkwisiMrnrmt Ancient Music. 
[f. Equi- + Sonant; after L. mptisonusi see 
EquisonL] Consonant in the octave. 

1 11 mod. 1 )icts. 

Bquisufflciency : see Eiiu i- 
Equitable (c kwitM/l), a. [a. Er. i^quitabk, f. 
Equity.] 

1. Characterized by equity or fairness, a. Of 
actions, arrangt?incnt.s, deeision.s, etc. : 'I'liat is in 
accordance with equity ; fair, just, reasonable. 

1846 Sir T. Hhow’nk J 'send. Kp. To Kdr. ash, 'I’hc vquitahle 
cousidcraiinns and ctindour of reasonable mimlus. 1849 Ckom- 
WKLl. Lett. 15 Apr. iC.'irlyle , Both my {lapcr. .and yours of 
the 28th do in all literal uiul all ciiuiiahle cuiisiruction 
agree. 1654 True State Coninu'nio. 1 1 To iiiteitxjsc upon 
the same equitable grounds. X789 KoiiTMTSoN Chas. F, 
III. XI. 306 He might coriqn:! C'h.trlcs to .no ^pt of sui e<iuit- 
able peace. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. v. .{66 'I'u 
t.'ike the lands. . under an ec|uital>lc vahiaiion. 1896 Kruuui: 
Hist. kng'. 11H58) I. iv. 296 Their {)uni.shment, if tyramiicul 
ill form, was equit.ahle in sithslaMce. 

b. Of ]H.*r.sons : (liiided by principles of equity, 
displ.aying a spirit of equity ; unbiased, impartial, 
candid. Now rare. 

x68a Burnf.t Rights Princes viii. 296 E«iiut.'ilil«i Judges 
would acknowlcdg that lie luul reason of his .side. 1690 
BoylkC///'. Virtuoso Pref. 2, I hope the Kiiuimhlc Reader 
will not exiiccl to find every Subject . . fully Treated of. 
X793 bicDiKn-.s yVfi///. A mV/. 153 Nor will any eqiiit.ible 
critic . . dwell a moment ujHm this cEirge. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost vi. 165 The more severe we are to our 
own faults, the more gentle and equitable we shall be to the 
faults of others. 

2. Pertaining to the department of jurisprudence 
callcfl Equity. Of rights, claims, etc.: Valid in 
* etputy * ns distinguished from * law ’. 

ax7ao .Shkm iklo iDk. Buckhin.' Wks. ^I753^ II. 105 They 
could m.akc me no legal title. ..and I have oidy nn eciuitablc 
one to dopciut on. t8i8 Ckuisi-: Digest I. 2x5 \ trust estate 
. . is good an equitable jointure. 1845 Pouson in Hncyct, 
Metrop. 856/1 In J )emerara, Ber)»ice, the L’jqie of Good Hoiie, 
etc., .tlie supreme courts are courts r)f equitable us well as 
legal jurisdiction. X876 Ditmv Real Prop, vii. H 4. 337 J ho 
legal estate is vested m the trustee, in trust for the cestui 
que trust, who has the ccpiitahlc esiute. 

Eqnitableness (ckwitaiVlncs-. [f. prec. + 

-NE.sM. ] The (piality of being ci|uitab 1 e. 

1843 N KTIIF.RROI.E /Vfy./f*r /Vvnr 11648) 5 'I’hc justice or 
eiiuilahleiiessc of any. .Article of the Piojert. 1707 Hist. 
in Ann. Reg. 74/2 The {luhlic would give them credit for its 
equiUibleiiess. x88a Mi.ss Braouon bit. Royal HI. iv. 77 
He was so thoroughly as:>ured as to the perlect ciiuiiable- 
ness of the transaction. 

Equitably (e kwitablL, adv. [f. as prcc. + 
-LY-.] In an equitable m.anner; according to the 
rules of tM|iiity, in a sjdrit of fairness. 

1683 CiiARLii ioN Chor, Gigan. 7 And c(jiiitahly examined 
the jmibabilily. 1736 Buili k .Dial. ii. vi. Wk.s. 1874 I. 232 
No more I will) be rcipiired of any one, than what might 
have been equitfihly expected of him. 1830 Ja.mks Louts 
.\’ll\ 111 . 343 Acting equii.ihly tcjwards the unofFcmling 
peasam ry of aiioilier nation. 187* Vi-.Ais i.roivth Comm. 
249 He. .distributed tlie iiiipo.sts more L*(iiiital)ly. 

Equitangentinl : sec IlquI'/zV- 
Eqnitant (ckwitant), a. [ad. L. equilanf'Cnty 
pr. pj.ile. of equi (the to ride, f. cquiDem (nom. 
eques) Iiorseniaii, f. equus hor.se.] 
fl. Riding on horseback. Obs.-'* 

1840 in Smart. 

2 . '. .See qiiot, 1880.) 

1830 I.iNor i V Nat. .Sysf. Bot. s6o Crocus leaves are not 
equitaiil. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 136 lCc|uitant, when: 
Ic.'tvcs override, the older successively astride the next 
younger. 

tEquitate (ckw/t<.’it\ r. rare-^. bombastic, 
[f. L. cquitfiD ppl. .stem of equi Hire : sec prcc.] 
inlr. I’o ride. 

1708 Motti-i-x R abelais C\7yi) V. 232 To which wc cqwi- 
t.Tte with Miitiiratioi'i. 

Equitation (ekwib'i-Jan). Also 6 equitacion. 
[ad. L. equitdtibn cnG n. of action f. equilare : 
see Equitant. Cf. Er. Equitation,"] The action, 
art, or habit of riding on, or as on, horseback ; 
horsemanship. 

x56a lliJLLi'.VN .Sitke Men 67!), Equitacion. .must he ii-^ed 
upon a soft e.'Lsie goyng hors«. 1771 ( 3 imhon Lei. Misc. 
Wks. 1796 I. 443* 1 have got a droll little {wncy, and imend 
to renew the long forgotten practice of equitation. X833 
Rcgul. Instr. Ceevatry i. Military Equitation may he 
divided into three parts. 1845 SToegt'KLER Handbk. Brit. 
(1854) 32 Witching the world with noble equitation. 
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1870 Lowkll A$iumg my liks Ser.i. (18731 116 Broonuticks 
. .(he eanoiiicul instruments of their nocturnal equitation, 
b. An excurhion, a ride on horseback. 

17*8 Let. in Nichols lUuUr, Lit, Hist. IV. 497 (L.), I 
Imvc lately made .n few run'll equitations to visit some seats, 

V aniens, etc. i8si Carlylk Sterling iii. ii. (187*1 179 Ster- 
ling was .at his puetisings and equitations again. 
iSquitatiTe (e-kwit^tiv). [f. L. equitat- (sec 
Equitatb) + -IVK.] Of or pertaining to ctiuitation. 

i8m Chamb. IV. 35 A whole legion of spectacles, 

warlme, gymnastic, legerricmain, cquitative, aud equivocal. 

Bquitemporaneous : see Equi- pref. 

Sanity ;e'kwiti). Konns : 4 6 oquite, -yte, 
(4 equitee, -ytee, -ytie, 5 eqwyte), 4 - 7 equitie, 

(o foquitle, -Ity), 6 equity, [a, 01 *'. eqtiitc « 
i*r. equitaty Sp. equidady It. equiitiy ad. 1.. tequi- 
tdi eniy f. ttquus even, fair.] 

I. in general. 

1. The quality of being equal or fair ; fairness, 
impartiality ; evenhanden dealing. 

'lite T.. sequitas was somewhat iniluenced In meaning by 
being adopted as the ordinary rendering of tir. cirir(K«ia 
(sec Epikyi, which meant reasonableness and modenition in 
the exercise of one's rights, and the disposition to avoid in- j 
listing on them too rigorously. An approach to this sense | 
is found in many of the earlier F.ng. examples. | 

c 13x5 StiOKk'iiAM »54 Thet hys hys pryvetc Of h>*s domes j 
in etiuyte. Wyclif Mai, it. 6 In equitce ho walkidc with j 
me. ci 4 a 5 WvsToUN C’rfW. VII. x. 401 Be juslys he gave 
and eqwytc 'HI like man, bat his sold be. 1477 Eari. Kivkrs I 
iCaxtoii) Dktes 6 a, He iGod] shal juge ymi in equite. j 
X5 yi CovERr).M.E ^ob xxix. 14 Equity was my crownc. 1588 < 
J/UoAti. Diotrephes \ Sx\i,\ iq Weigh it in the haliance of • 
equitie. x6xi Biblb Transl. l*rr/. to They can with no ! 
show of equity challenge vs for ch.*inging and correcting, j 
1660 Jkr. 1 ['aylor Hurt. Pubit. iii. vi. 4 1. 390 Nut to punish i 
.tny man more than the l.nw conijicls us ; lliai's equity. | 
1671 Rules of C.rvility[yA. 'a) 141 The person of honour is in { 
equity to go in first. 1759 Roui rtson HUt.Scot. II. viii. j 
3* These princes readily acknowledged the equity of his ; 
claim, at^rs Mackinto.sii AVW. Wks. 1846 1 1 . 1 58 Those i 
principles of equity and policy on which religious liberty is : 
fjiinded. 1870 I.0WKI.1. Among my /tks. Ser. 1. (18731 257 • 
There is a singular equity and absence of party passion. i 

2. (Otter. What is fair aiul right ; something that : 

ii fair and right, rarely in //. j 

c 1374 CiiACCER Soeth. IV. vi. 1^4 Ainonges bise binges | 
sittebpe heye makere. to don cquite. 1377 I.anoi.. P. PL 
n. XIX. 305 He dede equite to alle euene forth his ^lowcrc. 
t483CAXTON Cato A viij.'l'hat he may Uoequyte and justyoe. | 
1875 Mamnini; Mission tl. Ghost x. 367 The equities which 
we owe to our neighbour. 

II. In Jurisprudence. 

3. The recourse to general principles of justice 
(the naiuralis tequilas of Roman jurists) to correct 
or supplement the provisions of the law. Equity 
of a statute : the construction of a statute accord- 
ing to it.i reajion and spirit, so as to make it apply 
to ca,<iei for which it docs not expressly provide, 

X5y4 Ir. Littleton s Tenures 6 a, 'Vhey bee taken by the 
eqnitie of the statute. 1641 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. | 370. 

130 Such A.ssettsarc not taken by the equitie of the Statute 
of Olqiicester. 1858 l.n. St. T.konards Handy Hk. Prop. \ 
Laxo it. 3 Chancellors. . moderated the rigour of the law .ac- 
cording .. to equity. I 

4. In England (hence in Ireland and the United | 
States), the distinctive name of a system of law 
existing side by side with the common and statute j 
law (together called Maw’ in a narrower sense), | 
and .superseding these, when they con diet with it. | 

The original notion was that of sense 3, a decision ' in 
equity’ being understood to be one given in accordance with 
natural justice, in a case for which the law did not provide 
adequate remedy, or in which its opicration would h.'ive 
been unfair. Thc.Hc decisions, however, were taken as pre- 
cedents, and thus 'equity' early iNfcanie an organized 
system of rules, not less definite and rigid than those of 
‘ I.3W * ; though the older notion long continued to survive 
in the language of legal writers, and to some extent to 
influence the practice of equity jiidgcjc In England, cijuity 
was formerly administered by a .special cIass of tribun.'il-, 
of which the Court of Chancery w'iui chief ; but .since 1873 j 
.t11 the branches of the High Court administer l>oth ‘ law ' j 
.ind 'eipiity', it being provided that where the two differ, 
the rules of ei|Uity are to he followed. N evert he le.ss, 

the cla-ss of ca.scs formerly dealt with by the , Court of 
Chancery are still reserved to the Chancery Division of 
the High (^ourt. 

xttx LAMnAROK Arch. (1635) 46 And likewise in hi.s Court 
of Equitie he doth . . caticell and shut un the rigour of the 
gencrall Law. Ibid. 58 'I'he luslices should informe him 
i the King] of the Law, and the Chancellor of Equitie. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tnulesman \i. x.\xix. 116 He will always 
have the worst of it in equity, whatever he may have at 
common law. 1765-9 Hi.AcKsroNK Comm. /J.i, In the court 
of Chancery there are (wo distinct tribunals; the one 
ordinary, lieing a court of common law ; the other extra- 
ordinary, being a court of equity. x83aAus'ifN Jurispr. 
(1870) I. 40 Equity sometimcH signifies a species of l.iw. 

Wharton Pn. Digest Equity will grant relief when 
. .a contract is made under a mistake. 1858 I.ii. St. I.kon- 
ARns Handy Bk. Prof, t.aw ii. 3 There are settled and in- 
violable rules of er|uity, which require to be moderated by 
the rules of good conscience. I 

b. Defined so as to inclncle other systems ana- j 
logons to this ; e. g. Hhc pr«torium jus of the 
Romans. 

t86t Mainr Attc.La'ivW. (1870) aS What 1 call equity . 

:iny boily of rulw existing by the side of the original civil 
law, founded on distinct principles and claiming incidentally 
to supersede the civil law in virtue of a superior sanctity 
inherent in those principles. 


5. An equitable right, i.e. one recognizable by a 
court of equity. Ouen in pi. 

atbsA Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law 6^ l 7 pon which 
agreement in Writing, there ariseth an Equitie or lionestie, 
that the land should goe according to those agreements. 
x8a6_3|o KicNr Comm. tl. 118 'I'he wife’s ^uity to a .suitable 
provision fur the iiiaintenaiice of herself unci her children. 
1844 W11.1.IAMS Real Prop. ted. is* 177 Incidental equitie!. 
are also to be recognized by the courts rcsiiectively and 
every judge thereof. 1883 1 >ik E. E. Kay in Law Times 
Rep. X LIX. 77/2 it WU.S hardly said that be wa.s entitled to 
any charge, or lien, or equity on this particular fund. 

D. Equity of redcmplioft : the right which a 
mortgagor who has in law lorfeitcd hi.s estate has of 
redeeming it within a reasonable Lime by payment 
of the princiiial and interest. Eiquity to a settle- 
ment : a wife s equitable right to have settled upon 
lier any properties coming to her after marriage. 

xyxa Ambutiinut John IJuIKjj But has not Esiiuire South 
the equity of redeinptioii ? 1767 BeACK.sroNE Comm.^ II. isy 
'I'his reasonable advantage, allowed to mortgagors, is called 
the equity of redemption. 1858 Ln. St. LEnNARi>.s tfandy 
Bk. Prop. Law xiv. 02 'Pwenty years' adverse possession, by 
a person cl.Tiniii)g the equity of rcdcinption, will bar the 
rightful owner. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as equity -bar. court, judgey 
-lanvyer. Also equity-draughtHman, a barrister 
who draws pleadings in equity. 

a 183a Brni kam Justice 4 Codific. Petit. Wk.s. 1843 V. 
4K4 Turn first to the self-styled equity courts. 

t E'quivalSf V. dhs. [ad. P‘r. IquwaUoir, ad. 
late L. scquivale-rCy f. sequus equal t- vale-re to be 
strong.] trans. a. 'Po provide an equivalent for. 
b. To be etjuivalent to. rare. 

x6o8tS. Hirkon] Defence 111 . 3oS(x;iu11 admission to tlic 
lamls table, .is equivaled & sufficiently supplyed, in tlmt. . 
ye p.Trtakc of the dcitities. i6j^ Fim.i.i-:r App, Inf Innoc. 
II. 98 Such participles equiv.de infinitives. 1695 Kknnrm 
Ptxr. Anliq. App. 6S5 The English addil ion Field cqnivaling 
the Greek Nixij. 

E^TUValeXlCO /kwi vnlfuiK^, sh. Also 7 6aqni- 
valence. [a. F. equivalence, ad. incd.L. sequiva- 
lentia, f. tvquwaienf em Kiii’iVAi.ENT.] 

1. The condition of being equivalent; equality 
of value, force, importance, significance, etc. 

^/,i 54 t Wyatt Poet. irks. '1861I 203 When he weigheth 
the fault and recompense, He. findcth plain Atween lliciu 
two no whit equivalence. 1590 Grkknf. Fr. Bacon Wkn. 
(ed. Dycc' 173 3 Have you courted and found Castile fit 
To answer England in equivalence? 165* Wao.swoutii 
ir. SandormPs Civ. IPars^ .Spain «ia In satisfaction or 
equivalence thereof, bee might allow a pension or stipciul 
to, etc. >655 -60 .Stanley Hist. Philos. ti7<»t i 476/1 /Faiui- 
valence we call an equality us to Belief or Diibelief, 1677 
Hai.k Prim. Prig, ilfan. 1, ii. 53 .No Organs . .which are 
wanting in the constitution of the humane Body, at least in 
substance and equivalence. >690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 
I. 214 Tho rherc be no Proportion of Ki|ui valence between 
our liesl Works and the Rewards of Heaven. 1847 Lewks 
Hist. Philos, 11867) I. Iiitrod. 63 The whole stress of V'crifi* 
cation consists in reducing prtqHrsitions to identity or equi- 
valence. 1870 BowfcN t.ogic viii. -350 It brings to helit very 
clearly the virtual equivalence of tho.so mood.s in the several 
Figures. 1890 I imes^ Jan. 9/3 Gold and silver will . .assume 
equivalence at the ratio the Act names. 

b. Pliy.di:s, Equality of energy or effect. 
f 84 «(i wovK Corr. Phys. Forces ted. 6' 61 The relation Is 
not a relation of simple mechanical equivalence. 1878 '1’ait 
ft .Stkwakt Unseen Univ. iii. 112 Rut the exact and formal 
eniintiatioii of the equivalence of heat and work. .wa.s given 
by Davy in 1812. 

C. h'.qitivalence of force : the doctrine that force 
of one kind becomes transformed into force of 
another kind of the same value. Cf. Consovatiou 
of energy, Enf.iuiv 6. 

1871 'I'vNiJAi i. Fragin. .STc. (ed, 6> I J. xiv. 348 No engine. . 
can evade this law of equivalence, or perform on its own 
account the smallest modicum of work. >863 B. Stfwar i 
Consem. Force viii 3<.'5 'J'he doctrine called the correlation, 
persistence, equivalence, tranMiiutability, indc.structibilily 
of force. 

2. Chem. I’he doctrine lliat differing fixed qu.'in- 
lities of different .sulistanccs arc ‘equivalent’ in 
chemical combinations. 

1880 tr. W ’urtz' Atom. Th. 76 He mentions poIyb.Tslc acids 
as forming an exception to the theory of equivalence. 

t Equivalenoe, v. stonce-wd. [f. prec. sh ] 
trans. To balance, .serve as equipoise to. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psetul. A/, i. i, 3 Whether the rcsisi- 
tbiliiy of his reason did not equivalence the facility of her 
si-dnction. 

Equivalency f/kwi-valensi). [ad. L. tvqui- 
valentia : sec Equivale.ncjs sb. and -ekct.] 

1. EqUlVALKNCK I. 

>535 Bp. Sai.i.sbl'kv in Strype Eccl. Mem. I.,App. Ixi. 150 
Vour letter . . having the equivalency of a inhibition.^ 1614 
Skloe.n Titles Hon. 109 J)ux and Comes Britannim, of 
whose equiuidrncie in ancient time, alrcndie. 1674 Pei-ty 
Disc. Dnfd. Proportion 38 The one to measure the velocity 
of the Wind, and the other its Power or Equivalency to 
Weight, a xbrpj Barrow .Seem. (i8ioi I. 130 We have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgivene.ss of Sins ; which 
argueth the equivalency of these terms. 1737 I,. Clarkr 
Hisf. Bible \j740) II. v. 126 He promises them the reward 
of an hundredfohl by way of comfort and equivalency. 1803 
Fdin. Rest, JII. 237 Money only serves as a inea.sure of 
equivalency, not .*is a medium of exchange. x8*i Ibid. 
XXXV. 4r3 By moans of which alone the equivalency of 
dactyls and spondees could ever be established. 1864 Huxley 
Conipnr. Anat. v. 8s l.eave aside altogether the question of 
the equivalency of these groups. 


b. Physics. « KguiVAUBNCE 1 b. 

1866 Intell. Observ. No. 54. 454 This equivalency of heat 
and mechanical force. 

2 . them. ^ Equivalknck 3. 

1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. So. 1. Hi. 106 And thus 
chemical equivalency extends to them. 

3. O'eot. Of Ktrata : Correspondence in serial 
order and characteristics. 

1853 (». 'I'ate Addr. Benvick. Natnraliiis* Club, Fossil- 
iferous beds . . furnish interesting evidence as to age and 
equivalency. i86a Dana Man. Geot. 203 {title* Reality of 
the Primordial or PotMlam Period in America, and its 
eijuivalcncy with the European. 
t4. All equivalent, a substitute. Obs. 

1698 Norris Pract. Disr.ixqoj) IV. 84 A Vicarious Punish- 
ment, not a rigid Si'itisfaction, but an Equivalency. 1705 
Col. Rec.Penn. II. 195 Will prove a sufficient Equivalency. 
Eq, 1 liTaleXLt (fkwi'valent), a. and sb. Forms: 
6-7 equo-, equivolentie, 6 equy valent. 7-8 
; eoquivaleut, 5 - equivalent, [ad. late I.. Fqui- 
I valent-em, pr. pplc. oi uuiuivalerey f. sequus equal 
I - 1 - vallre to be powerful, to be worth. Cf. Fr. 
j Equivalent!] A., adj. Equal in value, power, efficacy, 

I or import. Con.st. to, f with, f for or simply. 

tl. Df persons or things: Equal in power, rank, 

! authority, efficacy, or excellence. Obs. 

c 1460 ll*oRTKSCi/K Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) 67 The Kyng 
I of Scotts. . put out of the. . l.ond, the Erles Dowglas, whose 
l.yveloixi and Mygiit was ncrchand equivalent to liis owne. 

- 15x3 Brapshaw St. H'erburge 1. 803 lOquyualcnt to Rutli 
she was in humylyte. 1531 Elvot 6'iw. i. xiv. At the 
r lastc we sliulde h.TUc: .. nublike weale equiiialent to the 
giekc.s or Rutmuies. 15M (iHAi-TON C/tron, 11 . 437 The 
! T)nka of Burgoyn . . thinking no man eythc-r in auctlioriiie 
> or blood equyvaletit toliimsclfc. .tookc upon him the whole 
I lulo and goverimurce of the rcalnie. 1597 Bacon Cottiers 
I Good \ FviU v. (Arb.* 146 Frauiice. .was t-quiuiilent with 
I tlii-in all, and lx:.side more compacted and vnited. z6ox 
Holland Pliny II. t6i 'J’he oile of the Lentiske ,. 
Mere •uquinaleht euery way to oile-rosai, but that jt is 
found to be more usinngent. x6o8 Siiaks. Per. v. I 92 
Ance.>Uoi.s Who .stood equivalent with mighty kings. ^ z6^ 

I Let. in llaillib Ref. Commotny. Bees 2-5 As to Medicinal 
I virtue :equi valent, iV not exceeding the other 1657 Bnrton's 
I Diary (1828) J 1 . 88 Cerl.Tinly their authority was equivalent 
j with yours. 1667 Milton /’. /-. ix. 609 No Fair to thine 
I Equivalent or .second, a 1687 Ptii y Pol. Arith.y, (16911 1 
• A small Country and few People may be equivalent in 
i W'calth and Strcugili to a far greater People and 'J'cnritoiy. 

1 2. Occasiotml um.-s. a. Of songs : 't Cimcor- 
I daiit. b. (’orrespoudent, proporiioiud to. Obs. 

I * 5*3 Bradshaw' St. IPerburge 1. 3U7 Byngyuge full 
j swetely theyr songes equyualent. 1560 Rot . land Penus 

j I. 703 It is Kquiualcnt To all rc.ssuun . . That thy mater . , 

I I tak on hand. 

i 3, Jiiqual in value. Now only in more res^trictcfl 
! uses: \(z) of things regarded as muliially com- 
! pensating each other, or as exchangeable ; (b) ot 
things of which one serves as a measure of value 
for the other. 

159Z Huksky I'raTt. (Hakluyt Soc.1 App. 301 The gnyne . . 
wold be at the leaste cqiicvolcntc with the comodytyes the 
marchanles should re-ape therhy. >639 Fiji i.kh Holy IPar 

IV. xviil <1647) * 9 ® 'J’lirquemiiuis reserving his person [King 
Luuis] ns an equivalent raiisomc. exyao Prior xst Hymn 

70 'J'bingsof riioinent well nigh equivalent, and 
i)eighlx)uring value. By lul are parted. 17^ (*uLi)SM. llisi. 
Rom. ' 17B6' I. 210 'i’he lives of those men were not equiva- 
lent for ihi>sc of an army. 18x8 Jak. Mill Brit. India IJ. 

V. ii. ygs To p.Ty an equivalent penalty, in case she failed in 
the proof of her tiiargcs. 1848 Macaulay Hist. F.ng. 11 . a,s> 

; Thirty thousand pounds may Ire considered as eqiiivaletit 
j to a hundred and fifty thousand puuiids in the nineteenth 
century. >858 Bkioiii-.T/. India 14 June. Taxation equiva- 
lent to 300,1100, (Xiu/. 

b. ()t weights, measures, numerical expressions; 
lL<|ual in quantitative ‘value'. 

x8o6 Hutton Math. 1 . «;6 Reduce ^ to its equivalent 
number. ’I’o reduce a whole number to an equivalent 
fraction. 1825 N ichoi..son Operat. Mech. Gloss. 780 Quintal, 
a Freiic'i or Spanish weight equivalent to 100 lbs. of those 
rc.spective nations. 

4. Having equal or corresponding import, mean- 
ing, or significance: chiefly of words and ex 
pres.sions. 

1519 Mohr Ileresyes iv. Wks. 2S0/1 It is now all one to 
cal him a Lulherane or to call him an hcrctikc, tho.se two 
wordes being in inuiier equiualent. 1530 Lynoesay Test 
PapyngojZd Doclry iic and dcid war boith equeuolcnt. 1614 
StanKN Titles Hon. 169 With them Princeps alone was 
equiualent with the name of Emperor. x668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 369 'That double Letter in the Hebrew (2?). .is by some 
accounted cquivolciit to this. >749 Power Pros, biumbers 
6t Furnish yourself with a Copia of Equivalent Word.s. 
183a Lewis Use Ah. Pot. Terms vii. 63 Here he makes 
.'i rcTiublic equivalent to a democracy. 1846 M ill Logicx. v. 

II 7 Let us substitute for the w»>rd virtue an equivalent hut 
more definite expression. >886 F. W. Man land in Law 
Q. Rev. Oct, 481 'I’lie further back we trace our legal 
history the more perfectly equivalent do the words seisin 
and possession become. 

6 . That is viriiially the same thing ; identical in 
effect : tantamount. 

>630 Fut.i.KR Holy IVar tit. xx. (1647) 144 Who knoweih 
not, but such a witnesse li equivalent to a gencrall consent? 
1698 Kkill E.Asn. Th. Earth (X7341 90 'I'he centrifugal 
force, .is equivalent, .to two forces. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 153 F4 The contrariety of equal attractioiw is equivalent 
to rest, >77t Junius Left. Ixvin. 346 Being taken with vert 
or venison was declared to bo equivalent to indictmenL 
184a Lytton ^anoni 38 A whisper against his honour and 
repute will, in future, be equivalent to an affront to 
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myself. 1865 S. AcsriN Rank^'i Hist Rf/, 111 . nyj His 
pr«>«euce. .would be equivaleut to au army of teu thousand 
men. 1885 Watson & UvnauRv Math, Tiu EUctr. ^ A/ajrn. 

I. 145 The Kysicm is therefore equivuletU to a compleie 
sphere charged to unit potential. 

6. Having the same relative position or function ; 
corresponding. 

1634 IjataETON 7 rnv. (Clietham Soc.) 8 Burgomasters., 
are equivalent to our bailiflfs of cities or towns corporate. 

Mobsk Amer. Geog. II. 583 The Cadi, or sonic cuiiiva* 
lent officer. i^J. E. S.ui rii Rhys, Rot, 7 Perhaps in the 
fos.<ul kingdom licat may be equivalent to a vital principle. 
18. . Dana (W.\ The equivalent strata urdiirerentcoiinlMcs. 
x88a Vines Saths' Bot, 152 The underground hairs of Mosses 
and the true roots of va.scular plants are physiologically 
e^ivalent. 

7. Chem, Of a quantity of any substance : Kqual 
in combining value to a (stated) quantity of an- 
olhcr substance. Also, of elements: Having the 
same degree of quanlivalencc. 

1850 Daubknv Atom. J'/i. ix. (ed. 2)380 Olio ein. 
ploys* the term equivalent volume instead of atomic volume. 
1869 KtiscoE Et'ftL Chem. x-ji I'lic elciiitiiis belonging to 
one cla!!iS.ire equivalent. 1873 Wii.i.iamson Chem. t) H.s One 
atom of oxygen takes the place of two .'iioins of chturine, 
and it h b{x>ken of as equivalent to two atoms of chlorimc 
iBBoir. lVurt^ Atom. fh. 33 The atoms of simple bodies 
are eiiuivalent to each other. 

B. sb. 

1. Something C’qnal in value or worth ; said fsp. 
of things given by way of cxchani^c or conipm' 
sation ; also, something tantamount or virtually 
identical. 

S5mi Ortl. Crysten- Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. 185 By 
drtlyberacyun and fully consent ynge or cquyiialcnt tres. 
paitseth Oiiy of the x.coniinaiindemeiucs. 0x6x6 RoonHStJ.'. 
A regular obedience to one law will be a full equivalent for 
r heir breach of another. xCya Mawvki.i. Reh. Transfi. I. 334 
VoU may well think we cxiiected no les;s an et|iiivalcnt. 
lyaa IVotirow Corr. (1H43) II. 678 I'll remit the money 
to you as you direct, or send you ccpiivalents. 1760 
<Jo[.iisM. Cie, IK xxvii, For every dinner . . they returned 
an equivalent in praise. 1771 — IV. 270 

This, however, wa.s considered as no oquivaient to the 
d.‘ima;;es ilmt lyid bwii .sustained. 1793 Afieoi. IK Pitt II. 
vxiii. 52 Bellrisle .'done.. was a suihriont ecinivalent for 
Minorca. x8a8 Ln. GuuNvif-LK Hink. Fund 9 Those quan- 
tities of money and of bre.ad arc equivalents. 1841 Lank 

Xroi*. Nts. 1, iS 'I'n be paid in kind, or in money, or other 
equiv;ilcnt. 1855 Bain Senses ifr Int. iii. iii. (iHfi4' 567 'I'he 
existence of a plurality of weak reseiubfances will be the 
equivalent of a single stronger one. 187* Ykat.s Tec/iu. 
/fist. Comm. i-.g Thus a white weasel's stein war, an c<iui. 
valent for eleven sheepskins. 

b. IVie Equivalent in Eny*. Ili4 . : a sum of 
money ordered, by tlie Act of Union of 1707, to l»e 
jiaid to Scotland as a set-off against additional 
excise duties, loss on coinage, etc. 

tjo/b Articles of Union xv, 'Ihe sum of .)98.oS5/. i.xt. .. 
beingtlie equivalent tobcan iwered toScotland forsticli piirts 
•jf the said customs and excises, etc. 'I'he .said cotnmis. 
siunerx. .shall keep bookscontainin.^ accounts of the amoimt 
of the cciuivaleiit. 1707 LiM iKiiLL Rcl. VI. 181 Most 
«ifthe Scotch cominibsiuners foi' tht: equivalent .are gone for 
that kingdom, X708 Loud. Cox. No. 4419 '6 A. quaiifiry <>f 
arms . . belonging to the Commissioners of the Kquivalenl. 

tc. An equal part. Ohs. rare. 

t: 1590 Mar!.owk Faust, vii. (1878) 12 'I'he streets str.iight- 
furtli. .Quartet the town in four equivalents. 

2. A word, expression, .sign, etc,, of equivalent 
meaning or import. 

i6SX Honni-'s Oort, ^ Soc. ii. 32 The words theuis<'Kes. . 
have in them the very essence of an Oath, to wit, so Cod 
help me, or other equivinlent. x86a H . .Si’i- nckk /• irst Princ, 

II. 01.11871;) iijS Appearance, which is its f l*heMoinc:i<m’v| 
verbal etinivalcnt. 1865 Tvi.oh Early Hist. Mon. v. 1,6 
Wrote diiwn the pictiiretl equivalents for tln-se words. 1876 
Fkkiiman Aorm. ('ony. II. App. 683, I have not found any 
English equiv.dcnt for lliat title. 

3. In varioiiR scientific use.'%: a. Chem. ^ equi- 
valent proportion (see q nut and A. 7.). 

xSay FABAnAY Ckrm. Mnnip. xxii. .«;s4 term chemical 
cquiv.alcnt may therefore be used to imply that pruporiiMn of 
a body which is ncccss.'iry to act upon another body. x88i 
Wiu.iAM.soN in No. O18. .ti6 'I’he term c(|uivuletit 

was subsequently introduced to indicate the proportional 
weights of analogous sulistances found to be of equal value 
in their chemical effects. 

b. That which corresponds in relative position 
or function (sec A. 6) ; in Biol, saiil of analogous 
and homologous structures ; in GeoL of a stratum 
or formation in one country answering to one in 
another country, 

MtTRciiittON Silnr. Syst. i. iii. 33'nic English equiva- 
lents of the Keuper. x8^ VV^oodwaku Mollttsea 48 The 
univalve shell is the equivalent of both valves of the bivalve. 

C. Miysica. Meehanical equivalent ; the amount 
i)f mechanical effect resulting from the opersition 
of a force. Mechanical equivalent of heat : con- 
ventionally, the amount of meehanical energy re- 
quired to raise 1 lb. of water through 1“ C. 

184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 10 Where both lose, then 
tin i^iuivalcnt of hent resnit.s. ^ x8m 'rv.Nij.\i.i. Giac. Ji. xix. 
399 'I’ln* force is the nieclianicnl equivalent of the he;it 
generated. 1863 — l/eat ii. (18701 30 He fiHk calculated the 
mechanical equivalent of heal. xKa H. Si'KNckb First 
sr/HC. II. Ill, 11875) *f >5 An equivalent of the pressure w« 
consciously exert. 1878 Tait Rsc. Adz*. Phys. Sc. vi. 137 
ror a quantity of heat represents it.s equivalent of work. 

Skelkv Stein II. 17 Na|Kileon ..had tried to 
find the Mechanical Equivalent of Catholicism. 


4. Comb, equiralent-monejr (sec 1 b ; equi- 
valent number { Chem.^., atomic weight. 

1707 Luttreli. Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 189 The remainder of 
the equivalent money for Scotland is to be .sent thit her next 
'ruesday in sj)ecie and bank bills. 1715 Loud. f/aa. No. 
5317/2 CumniisxionerR for disposing so much of the Equi- 
valent Mony payable to Scotland as remains yet un- 
applied. iBa6 Ilt.vkY Kiem. Chem. I. 629 I’he equivalent 
number, or weiglit of the atom, of alumina, h.-i-s been le»s 
s.'iti.sfactorily determined than that of most of the earths. 

Eq^ni’Valently (fkwi'valcntli), adv. [f. prcc. 
adj. -LY -.] 

1. To an equivalent amount, in an equivalent 
degree. 

a X5a8 Skelton Ilm* Dk. Albtwy^ Ifrc. 403 His grace to 
magnify and laude equiv.alcntly. 17816 T. Jkfkkrson U ’rit. 

• i 859' I. 598 He must lessen equivalently his consunqiiton 
of some other European articles in order to pay for liis 
! coffee and sugar. iBim ijuovv. Corr. iViys. Fonts {i:i\ 6- 171 
Each force is . . equivalently convertible into each other. 

2. As an etiuivalcut term, or in equivalent tcring, 

w ith ctpiivalent force or signification. ^ 

*645 UoAi-L Rrasm. Par. Fuke(t$4H) l*rcf. 5 b. Whose full 
I inipurtyng cannot with one riiereEnglishe wordc c<|iiiiialent)y 
; l;ie interpreted. X631 J. Bokoes Aus^o. Rfoined 201 'I he 
lerines. .arc not vsed di.siiinctiuelj' but cquiuulently. 1805 
H. 'I'ooKK Puriejt <i84(>) 265 Certain is was used in tlie 
Mine ni.aniicT equivalently taccr/cs. 

t3. Virtually, in effect. Tin I7lh c. often op- 
posed to e.rprcsslyt formally.) Ohs. 

1644 II UNTON Kind. Treat. Monarchy iv. 30 When the 
promise or Oath, .amounts cither exprcs-sclyor equivalently 
to a relaxation of the Imnd of subjection.^ 1648 J. Goodwin 
Riishi <V Mighty Either formally or equivalently the same. 
1652 L. %. People's Lil'erty viii. 14 Tlie rn;i jor part of the 
suffrages in equivalently the whole number. zoM Fia.i.KR 
Ch, Hist. Index, Athelwolphiis Motturcli of t^' .Saxoii.s 
inaketh (equivalently) a Parliament act for the paying of 
'l ithcs. «rz677 Bakkow H’ks.iibSp 1 . 285 We sridotn, in 
kind or equivalently, arc our selves clear of that which we 
charge ufum others. (689 Treat. Monarchy it. i. 37 By 
the (.rrunt of the former I.,;iw.s. .hedid equivalently put him- 
self into (he State of Legal Mon.archs. 

Equi valiant: see ICyin- pref 
t Eqni valise, V. oh. rare- K [f F.ot’lVAL- 
KNT + -UK.] In phrase, Vo eqitiva/ize account '. 
to amount. : 

1647 Hudson Piy. Rifhi. (un*t, Ej). Dctl. lo I’he i 
summ.'i totalis of ray abilit}' did never equivali/.c account to 
one hundred pence. 

Equivalue: see Kgt?i- pref 

t E^ni'VOCacy. Ohs. rare. [f. L. mjuivoc-us 
(.see next) -acv : cf. Browne’s univocacy.] Kiiui* 
vocnl chameter. 

1646 SiK T. Bmow'nk pseud. ICf, 111. vii. 120 Againe, it is iin- 
rca.sonalile to .nscribc the eqiiiviN'ocy of this foime unto the 
hatching of a Toaile. 1847 Urau; ; and in iiumJ. Diets. 

SqilivOCftl :/kwi v<M;al), a. and sk Al.so 7 
oqiit-, mquivooall, 7 9 iicquivocal. ff. late 1.. 
a qukwc us ambiguous (f. trquus equal ^voc-are to 
call) + -AL.] A. adj. 

f 1. Equal or the same in name (w ith sometliing 
else) but not in reality ; having a name, without 
the (jualitics it implies; iioiriinal. Oh. 

z 443 Sir 'F. Bkownk Kelig, Med. t. 4 12 'Fhis visible world 
is but a picture of the invisible, w'hcrein, ax in a (lourtract, 
tilings are not triicly, but in cquivocall shai>es. x66i ITssukk 
Poiver Princes i. (1683) 34 They bchiij^ suf»ject to the over- 
.sight . . of the F.phori, were but ctpiivocal Kings, .such in 
name, but not in deed. Z744 Bemki:! kv .Siris. 4 210 From 
the sun’s light, which is «;orpoic.Tl, there springs forth an- 
other equivocal light which is incorporeal. 

2. Of w'ord*, jthrases, etc. ; Having different 
significations equally api)ropri.Tle or plausible; 
capable of double interpretation : ambiguous. 

160Z a Fulbkckk tsf Pt. Paralt, OS Your UIm;! , . .should 
he certainc, and without amhigiiuii.s or <-ipiiu(jcall tearmes, 
Z604 Shaks. 0 th. I. iii. 217 'Fhese Sentences, to .Sugar, or 
to Gall, Being strong on both sides, an- F.quiui’ all. 1656 
t'owLEY /VWrtr. twr Note 47 These va-.l ;ici '..mt.s .areve 
from the aupiivocal term of a Year .Truong ihom. 171* F. 

T. Shorthand 25 Even in 1 . i.mg> Hand ofteiilinu-K equivocal 
Ahhrcvialion.s arc often wriuen. 1756 7 tr. A'l-yx/er's Irov. 
(iy 6 o! IV. aoS lie . . takes c;iro. that liis anr-wer^ he so «*qiii- 
vocal as always to .secure him a retreat. 1818 (.’m isr: 
ih'gtst (cd. 2' Vl. 187 'riiere was pnliai's no \vt>rd in the 
language of more equivocal effect than llie wool or. x868 
Gi..AD.sTt>Ni-; fur. .tfundi vii. (1S70) i.?4 To .say . ■ that the 
Greek religion as it grew old imjiroved .. would he to use 
equivocal and mislcadirjg language. 

b. Of cvidciic?*, manifestations, cl c. : Of uncer- 
tain bearing or significance. 

1769 Junius Lett, xxvii. r-:ft Soim* . . less equiv'.>c.Tl pn>ofs 
of his muniticencc. 1794 Si.t.i.ivan I'/Vw* Nat. V. 87 No 
very equivocal symptom of antiquity. 1843 H. J'Io<;ehs 
Ess. 1 . i. 3 .A.n equivocal indication of merit. 

C. noncc-usc. Of a person : E.\prc. sing himself 
in equivocal terms. 

160Z SiiAKs. IKett \. iii. 240 As thou art n knaue 

and no knaue, what an equiiioc-Tll tWipanion is this? 

3. Of uncertain nature ; not admitting of being 
classified, ‘ nondc-script *. Equivocal generation : 
the (siippo.sed) protlnciion of plants or animals 
witliout patents ; spontaneous generation. 

X658 Sm 'J'. Bkownk Ilydr. 4- Gani. Cyrus 51 The ACtiuivotral 
production of things under undi<cenii;d principles, makes 
a large part of generation. z66s Si ii.Linoit.. Oriii. Sacr. i. 
iv. § I) IJorn bv the same a-viuivocall gcncr.Ttion that mice 
and frogs are from the iinprrgijuted lilimc of the earth. 1677 


Hale Prim, 0 »ig. Man. iv. ii. 306 Whether tho-se fmperfer 
or ei.iuivocaI Animals were created or no. it is not altogethe 
dear. Z7a4 iSwu-r DrapiePs Lett, vii, If any new one 
Iparty and fiu'lion] spring up, they must be of ccjuivucB 
general ion, without any seed. X77a-84 C ook Voy. <1790) 1 
«y The sea was tinged . . with these equivocal suhstamce* 
1796 C. Msrshau. Garden, ii. 16 Equivocal generation W' 
reject. 1830 Scott Oemonoi. v. 143 The equivocal spirit 
called fairies. ^ 1863 Lykll Autiy. Man xx. 391 The oN 
iliKtrine of equivocid or s(>onlaneous gciicrnlion. 

b. Of sciiiimcnts. etc. : Undecided, not deter 
mined to either side. Chiefly in negative sen 
Icnces. 

Z791 lluKKi. Corr.\ti44\ I II. 219, I am sure (he sentiment 
of London were not equivocal. iSa} S. Ausmn '. 

Hist. Rf. L 1 19 The equivocal and half hostile attitiiih 
he had assumed, 

c. ^^usic. E-quivocal chord : one which may lx 
resolved into diffcrciu keys without changing an) 
of its tones. 

4. Of ad vantages, merits, etc. : Dubiously genuine, 
cpiestiou.tble. 

/11797 II. Waliole Mem. Geo. iii (1855) 1 . ii. 19 h 
Churchman , . who.se .samTity was a.s equivocal as llicii 
own. Z846 I’KKSiarrT y-rMf. 4 /.V. II. xix. lyi In the sci 
ences their success wa.s more equivocal. 1847 Di.srai-.i. 
TaHcred it. vii. Wiihout ihai eiiniiocal luxury, a greai 
COiintry-hoUNi:. 1878 Bosvv. S.mi'iii Carthage 159 'I'o sfi 
against this equivocal gain, the Romans had lust 701.1 £.l)iiv:. 

5. Of persons, callings, tendencies, etc. : iJnitbL 
fill in character or icputaiion ; balrle to unfavour- 
able comment or description ; questionable; sus- 
picious. 

1790 Buhkk Fr. Rcs’. Wks. V. 247, 1 shall always . . con 
sider that liberty as very equivuc.tl in hrr :qipunraiu:e, whid 
hail not wisdom and justice for In-r < imipanuins. 183: 
Lvtion Godolph. 12 'Fhe irqiii vocal mode of life he luu 
entered upon. 1863 CtKo. V.LRyv Romoia 11. xxi, 'I'he pre 
parations for the equivocal guest. 

fB. sh. An equivocal word or term; a h«> 
inonym. 

Z653 l/RorniART Rabelais 1. ix. A*k|uivoi‘A).s so absurd am 
wilK:ssc that, etc. x668 Wii KlNs Real Char. 17 (.'>r«:i 
variety of Eqnivocal.s. .So ilii* lyord Bill signifies hotli 1 
Wc.Tpon, a Blrd'.s Beak, and a written Scrotd. 17x5 Bkwi 
i KV .Serm. x. (ir.j.s) .360 The .Si andaKms .sliiftsof I'ituiivfH til' 
and Mental Kcsiriciioiis, 01734 Dennis (J.), Shull two ei 
three wretchctl equivocal.^ ha\c the force lo corrupt u* ' 
*W 5 in A&ii ; andjn mod. Diets. 

Xqnivocality (/kwi-vpka-liti). [f. ]jrcc. t 
-ITY.J 'The quality or condition of being equi 
vocal ; ;dso coucr. Something which is equivocal 
an efiuivorpie. 

17J4 ir, R idlin' s .4 nr. Hist. 11827) 1 * 1 rejn-at it ir 

Latiii btranse the equivocality . . w ill not subsist. iBjt 
Galt i.awrie V. vi. i. atf.iyi vS4 'Fliey interpreted her euni 
voi-aiities. as she inlcnded tliey .should 1847 y'>’/r.n'/ . 
Mag. XXXVI. 56«.> ’Flic conduct of Eady Hamilton am 
Nelson w;iK . . guaranteed aftainsi equivocality by the fun 
of .Sir William Huinilton's station in life. zMz Cmtemp 
Rer. June 889 Siiggesting ideas hy such etpiivoculiiies. 

E^uivocalfy (/kwi'vffkali adv. Also 6 *■ 
roq-. [I. as |>rcc. + -LY In an equivocal innnnei 
1 1. So as to have the name without the propei- 
ties implied in the name; nominally, ('f. Etjb'i- 
vix’Ar, I, Ohs. 

*579 Fulkk l/eshins' Pari. 208 By flesh and hloud jrqni 
iioi ally, he viidvrslaiidelh the s.'v rainunt of the flesh am) 
liloiid of C'lirisic. a 1619 Foi hl-kiiv .-Ithcom. 1. -viv. § 4 (162; 
152 Which whosoetu'r I.Tcketh, Im is not properly, but equi- 
uocally, a in.m a 1716 .Soim 11 <J. , Words nhstracted from 
tlu-ir ])ropcr sense .'mil signilii;:itlon,losc the iialure of words, 
ami arc only equivo(:.T[Iy so calletl. 

2. By equivocal gcncrarion. See I’-qnivorAb a. ’ 

lfi 45 WlTHI K Gt. AssitrS Tarr,ftxx. 31 3 I<i.rptilcs, whil il 
are oipiivorally bred. i8a8 Mai.ai'i.ay j 1 lisf\ iKrit. 

419 'i'hose foul reptiles, .offdtii .'Old stcndi eqnivocidly horn. 

3. a. .So as lo admit of a twofold t»r mnnilold 
npplication. b. So as to convey a double inc.in- 
ing, ambiguously. 

a. Z630 Bhathwait Fffg. 6V«//. (1641) 70 Vocation may be 
t.iken cqnivnf.ally nr iinivo( ally. C1790 Ki-.in i.et, in iVks. 
I. 75/2 Tlie .same womI m:iy be applied to cliffeient thitit;s 
in three ways.. ei|uivocally, when they have no relation 
but a c-i>miiioii name. 

b. *660 K. CoKi: Just. Kind. 39, I forgive Grolius in 
fhi.s, not Ii.iviiii.; d«*fiiied anything less equivocally, n ijzo 
.Sni..M ii ( D Dk. Bm khm.- It ks ti 7 S 3 ' D* L'iJ Sbe Myke 
eqiiivor.illy. i8i8 Ja.s. Mil I. A/vV. India 11 . v. v. 551 'J'hey 
[the iiistriii'tionsl were so equivorally woidcd. 

Bqni’vocalness. [f. as j n c. f - ne.'^.s.] The 
quality or eondilioii of biung equivocal. 

Z647 l\rwt:r-t)f the A »3'jf vi, 131 Fliis is a mistHke, ari-drig 
from liie equivocalnesse of the word. Z7B4 Wati-kland 
.\thnn. Creed 122 Flic eqnivoralne.ss of the title gave a 
li,TmlIe to those that came afiyr to understand it of a form 
of faith composed by Aibanasiiis. 1760 C. Johnston 
saiiiHt's) L 3'» 'Fhe €?.juivo< :ihii;-*s of iny rharacler. 1B78 
F. Favi om in Grove /->/</. Mas. 1 . 19 Tins method of wril- 
in , merely substitutes a greater equivoi.alne.ss for a Ictw*. 

t Equrvocant, a- Ohs. [ad. J« wquivoeant- 
etUy pr, iqile. 01 nquivoc-drex see Equivocate,] 
S|»caking equivocally. 

1609 HoLt.ANr> A mm. Marcel, xxiit. iv. 224 An answere 
by Oracle , . no Icsse ambiguous and equivocant. 

tsquivocaa. Ohs. [perh. the L. 
voca ‘ etjui vocal words’, with an Eng. pi. ending.] 
rz4oo Test. L<n>e III. It 561 > 317/2 Thus maie wUlc by 
terme of equivocas in three waics been understondc. ztt* 
Ash, Eijutvocas^ an equivocation, Chaucer. 



EQUIVOCATE. 

Eduivocatd (tkwi'v^k^t), sb. rare* [acl. L. 
tequivocdi-ums ncut. j)a. pjile. of eeqtilvocdre ; see 
next.] A word identical in form but not in meaning. 

t88i Pall MuUG.ix June ar/z The comic confusion ma<>e 
by the transK'ttor between the Latin atgeo and its Greek 
emi^ivocate. 

fi^nivOOatd (t kwi-vAkt^it), v. [f. low L. wqui- 
voedt- ppl. stem of jrquivocii-re to call by the | 
same name, f. late 1 « Bi^quivoc-us'* see Equivocal. 
Cf. It. cquivoiarCt Kr. ^quivoqwr^ 
tl. intr. To have the same souikI with. Oh. 
x6is CmtiH: «.v. Protnesie* The words lie equivocate 
vtilo /olie, tbid. s. v. .SVii, 'J’his word l6V«f] . . equivocates 
with Cent* a hundred. 

1 2 . trans. To resemble so closely os to occasion 
mistake. Obs* 

>68x P. Rvcaut Sp. Critick 120 Making Hell with these 
Sports and Pastimes equivocate u l*:ir:idise. /bid. z ;H 
Such twins both in colour and bigness, that one equivocates 
the other. 

1 3 . intr. To use a word in more than one ap- 
plication or sense ; to use words of double mean- 
ing ; to deal in ambiguities. Obs. 

x6x3 R. C. Te^le Alfh. fed. 3\ Equivocate* to speake 
doubtfully. 1635 Austin MedU. y8 Hcc doth not cquivo. 
cate: but his meaning is, etc. 1685 Uaxii-.k Paraphr. 
N. T. 1 Cor. XV. Annot., 'In.-phice those with the blessed 
Spirits, is but to equivocate, and nut to use the Words uiii- 
vocally. i68*-6,J. Scott Chr. Li/e^iy^f) 111 . 37 Kithcr. . 
he meant according to the common Sense, or ..he intended 
to equivocate, 

t b. tram. To misapprehend through ambiguity 
of language. Obs. 

1665 J. SEBjiiAMT Sure-dootiwjr 307 To put the point of 
Faith out of danger of being e<iuivouiicd. 

4 . intr. In bad sense : ‘ 'lo mean one thing and 
express another ' (J.) ; to prevaricate. 

1590 Sanuvs A'i/n'/.r A'/iV. 11632) 102 Making it lawfidl 
for them to (djuivocate w’ith their adversaries in their an- 
swcrcs. 1717 Dk Fok Sysf. Atagic 1. iii. 84 It is 

enough if he docs but equivocate, .ind t.Tritiy gr.Tiit it. 183a 
Ht. Makiin^ au /re/and v. Ity equivocating, hesitating, 
and giving anibigiious answers, she elTected her purpose. 
18481^1 ACAUI.AV ttiSt. Ekg.ll. 379 'i’lie witness shuiflcd, 
equivocated, pretended to misunderstand the questions. 

t6. tram. a. To insinuate by equivocation, 
b. To evade (an oath, a promise) by equivocation. 

x8a6 L. C)wKN spec. Jesuit, iifrugi ao 'lo equiuocate and 
falsie their oaths and faiths. 1845 T. Him- (Hh’edtp’. Peme 
(1648) 14 Though you will not swear (pcrhiTpsi, God knows 
whether you will not equivoc.'ito a lye in your 'I'railing. 
1846 Sir IJ. Ruck Rich. Ill* 142 He equivocated his Vow 
by a Mental Reservation, a x6^ Drumm. of Hawth. IPks. 
(17111 901 When an ostth ..should oblige you to arise in 
arms . . ye . . endeavour now to make evxsmn.s and c<iui- 
vocate it. 

Equivocatiiuf (/k\vi‘v<Tk<;tliQ), vbt. sb. [f. 
prec. + -lyo *.] Itie action of the verb Equivo- 
cate ; prcvaiication. 

t6o8 .SV. Trialx* //. Camel .'R.\ This equivocating and 
lying is u kind of unchxstity. <>X7I4 IIuknet (>«»« yiVw 
viTf^i 1 . 146 An .'i:quivot;ating. .that did not become u J’rincc. 

^ £qili*yOCating, ppl. a. [f. as i)rec. + -INO ^.] 
That equivt)c:itcs, 111 senses of the verb. 

1^5 Milton Tetraeh. Introd. (1851) 140 A late cquivo. 
eating Treatise. 1859 Pk‘-KK Paruassi Puerp. 155 Equi- 
vocating Fortune gave the Day Ti) C.esar in the large 
Phurs,TUa. ITO7 {title'. The (Church of F.nglatiU not in 
Danger and What a Kifarious, cnnivoc.'iting, sort of Cant 
docs Mr. Higgins employ, x88x Miss Bkaduon Asph, HI. 
300 Her equivocating answer. 

Hence Bqul’vooatinirly adv. 

Gaulk Alagnstrtmi. 3S9 He answered a-quivocat- 
ingly, that, etc. 1884 A. Foudi s Chinese Cot Jon ii. ys 
Ikiilcy replied, cquivocatingly, that he had heard so. 

Equivocation (fkwiwiyk^i’Jin). Forms: 4-6 
equivocaoioxi(e, (4 equivooacoun, 5 equyoca- 
cion), 6-7 ecquivocation, 6- equivocation, 
[ad. late L. a^quivocdlwn'cm* f. m/uivoedre: set; 
Equivocate. Cf. F’r. dquivdcation* Pr. cquivo- 
ratio* Sp, equivocadm* It. equivocaziofie.'] 
tl. The using (a word) in more than one sense; 
ambiguity or uncertainty of meaning in words ; 
also [cf. Sp. eqttivocacionl* misappreheiusion arising 
from the ambiguity of terms. Obs. 

€ tjiBo NVycuf Serttt. Scl. W’ks. 1 . 61 Hi J>is may we sc htm 
arguiiientis gone awei hi equivoc.Trion of wurdis. 14x3 
I.YiNi. I'ilgr. v. i. <1859) 73 Vc rlcfie .seculuiii the 

world here .'ibouen. what iiieiie ye by this eqiiyocacioii of 
that name? X43a-^ tr. 1 Rolls) I. 327 The 0011 of 

theyme is calledc i'ilis, and that other is caliede Tile, lestc 
cqntuocacion of the name.s dereyve hym. xus Mokf. Confut. 
Tin^ilc Wks. 537/a Here Tindall runnetn in iiiglingc, by 
eqiiiuocacton oftliys wurde church. x6o6 Holi.ano .Sneton. 
Annot. 10 Playing ujKm the aiqui vocation or double sense of 
the word Dialis.^ ^ 1658 Rkn Israfl yi/id. Jud. in Phenix 
(1708) II. 140Q That because of the Equivocation of tlie 
Word, they should change it for another. X738-4f War- 
mukton Div, Legal. 111. App. Wks. (i8tr)lll. 337 The second 
. . receives all its strength from an equivocation iu the 
term, jifW. 1809-10 Colkriot.k />/>«/? (1865) 23 It hides 
Its deformity in an equivocation, or double meaning of the 
word truth. 

b. Logic. As the equivatent of Or. ufuuuvftin : 
The fallacy which is committed when a term has 
different senses in the different members of a 
syllogism. • 

1605 Bacon /Irfr*. Learn. 11. xiv. f 7 The great sophism of i 
all sophism!, bciug equivocation or ambiguity of words and 
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phrase. x8^ Sir T. Brownk Pseud, Ep. L iv. 13 The 
fallacic of yl^uivixiation and Amphibologie, which conclude 
from the ambiguity of some one word, or the ambiguous 
sintaxis of many. 1870 Jf.vons Elew. Logic xx. 171. 

2. The use of worda or expressions that arc sus- 
ceptible of a double signification, with a view to 
ini.^lcad ; csp. the expression of a virtual falsehood 
in the form of a proposition which (iu ortler to 
satisfy the speakers conscience) is verbally true. 
Also coHcr. 

x6oS SiiAKS, Afncb. v. v. 43, 1 .. begin To doubt th* Kqui- 
uocaiion nf the Fiend. x6^.Biulk iDouayi 1 Rings xi. 
Comm., The men of lalies deluded their enemies by aqui- 
vocation. x6j7 P. Flktchkr Locusts 11. vi, HU nutter 
fram'd of slight equivocations, Him very form was form'd of 
mcnlall reservations, a 1634 Ranmolfh Poems (16^2) 51 
That can the Subtle difference descry Betwixt /Equivora- 
lioii and a Lye. X74X Richardson Pamela (1824) L 113 
You won't tell a downright fib for the world ; but for equi- 
vrxaiion ! no jesiiit ever went beyond you. 1838 Fhoudh 
Hist. Eng. (.1858) J. iii. 250 The Bishop ..stooped to an 
equivocation too transp.Trent to deceive any one. 
b. tram/. 

164a U. Cari'KNTkr Experience 111. vii. 76, I see there m.Ty 
lie an etpiivtjcalion committed, as well in maimers as in 
words. x68x Cm.viL 117511 To Rtlr. 8 'I’hey 

eluded iny vow by equivocation, putting gold unawares in 
the neck of iiiy doublet. 

Eqnivocator (x'kwi’vifk^'iuj). [a. late E. n'qui- 
voedtor* ngent-n. f. ocquivocare ; see JCquivouate 
and -oil.] One who c(|uiv()cates. 

IS99 Sanoys Europie Spec. (1632) 102 The Tesuites are 
noted . . to be t<.»o iurdtc iequivociitors. i8ai Burton Anat. 
Met. I. ii. i. ii. (1676) 26/2 The. second rank is of Lyars, and 
A^'quivocators, a.s A|xjlto Pythiiis, and the like. X89X Wood 
Ain. Oxon. I. 304 He was . . a Sycophant, an Eqiuvocator. 
1741 Richardson Pamela tx8?4i 1 . xv. 25 You little cqiiivo- 
c:itar ! What do you mean by^/z/Y/ft'? 1864 J. H. Newman 
A Pol. App. 76 But an equiv«x:ator uses them in a received 
scn.se, though there is another received sense. 

Eqilivocatory (7kwi-vifktit.vri), «. [f. Equi- 
vocate V . : see -oitv.] Indicating, or character- 
ized by, equivocation. 

t8ai Neio Monthly Mag. TI. 326 The laugh oblignto or 
forced .. the laugh reluctant or eqttivocaiory. 1847 in 
Ckakj. 

t E'^llivOCOf Ohs.— ® [ad. late L. ivquivoc- 

tts : sec Equivocal.] - PIquivocal. 

1483^ Cath. .4ngl. 116 Equivoco; otjuivtH us. 
t £^Tli*V0C01ia, a. Obs. [f. late E. n qiiwoc-m 
(see Equivocal) < -ous.] • Equivocal. 

1701 G. Kf.itii Plain Disctm. Pnlseh. 42 Many Sophism.s 
are built on that very fallacy of equivocous Terms. 

tE^niirOCy. Obs. 7-arc - K [f. late h. .vqtti- 

rw-//.p Equivocal : see - y.] = Equivocation. 

1630 in T. Westcotc Dez>on. 142 Thus Satan doth dccicvc 
us with equivocy. 

EqidTOque, -voke (f'kwi-, e*kwiv< 7 «k), a. and 
sh. Fill ms: {'4 equivoo, 6 -ocke, equyuoke, 7 
equivok), 7-8 SDquivoque, (7 -voc, -voke), 7 • 
equivoke, -que. [ad. L, trqtiwocus ; sec Equi- 
vocal.] 

•f A. adj. — Equivocal in v.ariou.s senses. Obs. 
X 3 W NVY'f LiF Prol, 5«> Wordis eqtituok, that is, that hath 
manic .signifio:u'io)is vmliir 00 letirc. 1574 L//e infh Abp. 
C.anterb. 'fo Rdr. I) vij. Which name [/tfra], 1 thinckc, is 
therefore cquiuockc to a Market and conrte, Ijccause in 
b»iih all things arc to be soldc eucn as in Rome, c 1650 
Bkomf Agst. Corrupred .SVic/nR.i, 'J hou. .art a buitarU got 
by th' town By equivo<{ue generation. 

+ b. quasi-.r/». with pi. ending: Things (speci- 
fied) which .are equivocal. Obs. 

1541 r. Coi'LANn Cuydon’s Quest. Chirnrg.* Manner 
E ram. /.altars ij, Tln-y that ought to iudge and approiu: 
ihcin shuUle ryghl dylygcnily beholdc ihcym & con.siilic 
the vnyiioke sygiics and cquyuokcs akso. 

B. sb. 

1 1. A thing which is called by the same name 
as .something else. Obs, [after Gr. b/dowfiov], 

X599 Bia;ni>kmi, Logie 13 Kqiiiuokcs he such things as 
hituc one selfc ti.'ime, aiuT yet In: diuers in suhstnnee or 
definition : .is a n.ttundl dogge and a ccrtainc .•a.'irrc in the 
Hrmamcrit arc huth called by one name in Latiiie, Cani.i* 
yet they be nothing like in substance, kind, or nature. 
1653 ^ .STANi.p /fist. Phibys, (itoii 120/2 There is a 
treatise of /Equivokc.s under Xenophon’s immc. 

2. An expression ca|>ablc of more than one mean- 
ing ; a play upon wonls, often of a humorous 
nature, a pun ; word-play, punning, 

16x4 Sei-ofn Titles f/on. 72. 1619 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Conv. fl. Jonso/i Wks. 2,'6 W. Alexander. .h.Tth .sextains., 
echoes and equivoques, which he [Petrarch] hath nut. 1709 
Swot Carr. II. 632 Beyond the power of conception .. or, to 
.avoid an cquivcwiue, heyomi the extent of my ide.'is. a X734 
NuBiii Exam. 11. v. $47.(1740) 34 j Here’s his old Eiiui- 
vo»|ue ; by i’aiiists, he means the King, Ministry and Ixiyal 
l*arly. 1814 1 > inniN l.ibr. Comp. 589 Who mistook cqui. 
voque, abuse, and impudence, for wit. Genii. Mag. 

CIV. I. 219 The dialogue is enlivened by much facetious 
and ainu.sing e(|uivo(iuc. x866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. II. 
xi. 476 The Greeks consoled themselves as well ns they 
could by the equivoque of the Bavari.in and Barlmrian. 

3. Ambiguity of speech ; double meaning in 
words or phrases used. Also transf. 

1809-10 Coi.KKiimF. friend (ed. 3» I. 202 The equivoque 
between an action and a scrie.s of molioths. 1833 }iKRsciiF.L 
Astron. xiii, 415 Confusion, owing to the crjuivoqiie between 
the lunar and calendar month. 184;) Lewxs l/ist. p^hilos. 
(1867* !• Intro«l. 2^ And to avoid cquivut^ue I .shall use the 
words Metaphysical Philosophy, F. Harrison in 
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Fortn. Rev* Nov, 700 Right is perhaps that idea which has 
led to the greatest amount of sophism and equivociue. 

4 . The use of words in a double meaning with 
intent to deceive ; =* Equivocation, rare. 

s6x6 B. JoNMuN Dctyil an Ass (16921 111. iii, What do yon 
value this at, thirty Pound? Gui. No, sir, he cost me 
forty ere he w'as set. Mer. Turnings you mean ? I know 
your KquivokeH. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Sen ii. 15a 
Every man . . is called upon to keep himseir clear from 
munnacily and equivoke. 

SquivOVOlU (fkwi'vi5r9s), a* rare. [f. L. equm 
4. -vor-us devouring + - 0 U 8 : sec -vouous.] Feed- 
ing on horseflesh. 

i8a8 Wkhstkk quotes Q. Rev*. Equivorous Tartars. 
Equivote : see Equi- pref. 

+ Br. conj. Obs. [contracted f. ME. etfer, eiOcr* 
OE. .v^Ocr Eithkk. Cf. Or.] =- Ou. 

c iMo Rel. Ant. 1 . 2x1 Fare he norc), cr fare he suS lorcn 
he sal his nede. Ibid. 219 On stede cr on .static stille er lude 
in mot er in ni.'irket er oni ofter wi.se. 1389 in Eing. Gilds 31 
Qwat brother or syster, be goddis sonde, fallc in mischctc 
er inys-ese . . he w:hal ban Alniesse. 

Er, obs. fonn of Ere before, sooner. 

Er, obs. form of Ark : see Bic v. 

-er, suffix^* ME. ~er{c, -ar c, OE. -{re (ONorth- 
iimb. olten -«;•??), forming sbs., represents \VGer. 

O'l'eiit. -Arjo-z* whence OlIG. ~&ri (MHG. 
-fore* imxl.G. -rr), and (with change of declen- 
sion) ON. -ari (Olcel. -are* later -ari* Sw. -are* 
Da. -ere). The rel.itiKl and functionally equivalent 
WGcr. -ari (OS. -eri* Du. -er* OIIG. -ari* -eri* 
MHG. -ere^ »- Goth, -at-cis :— OTcut. type -arJo-z 
(wliich by phonetic law would proh. have become 
in OE. -erge* in ON. -rv'i has in OE. coalesced 
with this. The phonological relation lietwecn 
OTfut. -(hyo-z and 1 -drius is obscure : Moller 
Zur ahd. AUitcralionspoesie (1S88) i.|a argues 
th.it -Arjo-z originated in wonls adopted Irom 
I. at. words in -drius* and that -Arjo-z is cither 
an accentual variant of this, or (possibly) repre- 
sents an OAry.aii type -orios. 

1. In its original use the suffix -drjo-z was added 
(like L. -arms) to sbs., forming (U-rivalive sbs. 
with the genenal scn.«.e ‘ a nmn who has to do 

I with (the thing denoted by the jiriiriary sb.)’, and 
[ hence chiefly serving to designate persons accord- 
ing to their profession or oecu|>ation ; e. g. Goth. 
dbmarcis* ON. ddmari judge, f. O'l’eut. *d 6 nto- 
jndgement, Doom ; Goth. bAkareis, (.)E. hficere 
scribe, f, OTeut. ^bok- Hook ; OIIG. sangAri 
(mod.G. sdttgcf')* ON. sqttgare* OE. sangerc (ME. 
sc*ngerA singt;r, f. O'l’eut. '^sangrvo- SoNO. Of 
this type there arc many specially Tr.ng. forma- 
tions, *c. g. halter, slater* timicr. Where the pri- 
mary sb. ends in -w;— ME. OE. -ge* the 

siifliix assumes the form -yer (in M E. -iei-e* -yerc)* 
as in bowyep, laivycr* sawyer-* and, either after 
the analogy of thc.se or by assimilation to Pr. 
derivatives in ier (see -ku**^), it appears .as -lEii 
in certain other words of ME. date, as brazier* 
clothier* collier, glazier* grazier, hosier. The Pmg, 

[ words of this formation not referring to [rrofession 
I or employment arc compamtively few : examples 
ore befuher, cottager, outsider, villager. With these 
j may lie compared n clas.s of wtucls chiefly Ixdong- 
ing to mod. colloquial language, and denoting 
things or actions, as heotler, back- hatidcr* fiver* out- 
, and-outcr* three-decker. A special use of the suffix, 
coininon to the mod. Tent, langs. though scarcely 
to be found in their older stages, is its addition to 
names of ]ilaces or conntries to express the sense 
‘ a native of ‘ a resident in ^ e.g. Londoner* New 
Yotker* Icelander. With similar notion, deriva- 
tives in -er h.avc been formed upon certain Eng. 
adjs. indicating plnce of origin or residence, as 
Jbreigner* twrlhcrnet'* southerner. 

2. Most of the sbs. which in early Teutonic gave 
rise to derivatives in -drjo-z* also gtive rise to wk. 
vbs. in -jati or -Ajan* to which the former stood 
related in sense as agent-nouns ; thus (ioth. dd- 
ntareis judge, served as the agent-noun to ddtnjan 
to judge. Hence, by analogy, the suffix came to 
be regarded as a formative of agent -nouns, and 
with this function it was added lu verbal bases 
both of the weak and the strong conjugation. 
Many derivatives of this type existed already in 
OE., and many more have been added in the later 
periods of the language. In mo<l Eng. they may 
be fonned on all vbs., cxccplinjif some of those 
w'hich have agent-nouns ending in -or* and some 
others for wtfich this function is served by sbs. of 
different formation (e.g. correspond* correspondenf). 
The distinction between -er and -or as the ending 
of agent -nouns is purely historical and ortho- 
graphical; in the present spoken language tlicy 
are alike pronounced (oj), except that in law terms 
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and in certain Lat. words not fully naturalized, -or 
is still sounded (pi'). In received spelling, the 
choice between the two forms is often capricious, 
r>r determined by other than historical reasons. 
‘The agent-nouns belonging to vbs. f. 1.. ppl. stems, 
and to those formed with -atk, usually end in -tfr, 
Ixjing partly adoptions from I.at., and partly as- 
siniiintcd to Lat. analogies. But when the sense is 
purely agential, witlioul any added notion sucli as 
that of office, trade, or profession, function, etc., 
-rr is often used ; cf. imf^ector, rcs/>eiUr ; projator, 
rejecter. In a few instances both forms of the 
agent -noun are still in current use, commonly 
without any corresponding distinction in sense, as 
msertcr, amrtor\ sometimes with a distinction 
of technical and general sense f often however iicg- 
lecled; as accepter^ acceptor. '^I'he Romnnic -oui\ 
-or of agent nouns lias been in most cases rcpbucHi 
by -er where the related vb. exists in I'ing. ; ex- 
ceptions are i^oermr, conjuror (for wliicli -er also 
«»cciir8> ; in special sense we have saviour ^ but in 
purely agential sense saver. In liacy fn\i^^ar^ the 
spelling -ar is a survival of the occasional ML. 
variarii -ar{e. The agent-nouns in -er normally 
denote personal agents (originally, only male per- 
sons, though this restriction is now wholly obso- 
lete) ; many of them, however, may be used to 
denote material agents, and hence also more in- 
struments ; c. g. blotter^ cutter, poker, roller^ ele^ 

3. In several instances -er has the apix.arance of 
being an unmeaning extension of earlier wor<U 
ending in -/'r denoting trades or ofTices. Most of 
those words arc of Fr. origin, as caterer, \cyfo- 
lercr ( - (.’iToi.EUj, yfcrmcrer, [/cutercr, fruit- 
erer, poulterer', an analogous case in a native 
word is upholsterer. The teal forma lion of these 
words is oiiscurc: some arc prob. from vbs., wdiile 
in Ollier c.ises forinalion on words in -cry tuny bo 
conjectured. 

4. After the analogy of AsTuoLoaEU, Astro- 

.NoMKU (q. V.}, the sullix -er is used to form sbs. 
serving as mlaplJitions of L. types in -yra- 

phus ; c. g, chronologer,philologer, •\theologer\ bio- 
grapher, geographer, orthographer. 

phitosot>)iet"\K\ Chaucer .hkI (iower fhitoso’phre) 

is peril, not u fonnation of tliit. kind, ns the m.'iy be merely 
rxiTescent. In ihorUU'r, sofihistfp-, barrister (cf. ML. 
tegistre) the -er is not a sullix, luit results from ,'iri At*', suli- 
stiiiilion of -tsfre for -ntc, peril, on the analoj^y of viiuisire. 
-6r ‘*^1 -suffix, of various origin, occurring in sbs. 
and a<ijs. adopted from OK. 

1. ME. -er, rqir. Oh. -er:—\.. -<lrent, -ar see 
-.vit. Nearly all the Ml*., w’ortls ending in -er of 
this origin have boon refashioned after lait., so 
that the suffix is now written -ar'. see examples 
under -ak. The older form <jf the suffix is re- 
t.'iincd in sampler. 

2. ME. -er, a, AF. -er (OF. -icr) in sbs. which 
ilcacend from L. foiins in -anus, -ariuni (sec - aky 
or which wore fonnul in Fr. after the analogy of 
those so descending. ^Yhc■re the L, type of the 
sutFix is the masc. -drius, it has usually the sense 
*a person connected with’, and the words arc 
designations of oHice or occupation, .as butler, 
carpe filer, draper, grocer, mat incr, officer, (S<j 
also in a fe-w M l.'], adojitions OF, iern. sl)s. in 
-iere L. -aria, as chambercr, lavender.) Where 
the sulTix represents the L. neuter -lirium, the 
sense is ‘a thing connccleil with’, ‘a receptacle 
for’, as in antiphoner, danger, garner, etc. 

In mod. Eng. -er aj.) pears as a casual repre- 
scnlalive of various other suffixes of Ob’, origin 
which have been weakened in pronunciation to 
(ai! ; thus in border, bracer, it sUnds for OF. 
-cure (;— L. -dturani), commonly rcfirc.sentcd by 
-ukk; in/iTwrit.stands forOF. now L. 

ati>rium'),\\\ ME. rendcrcii -oiMi. The agcnt-.snffix 
■ouw (C)F. -eorx-^Xu -dtorem) is now very often 
replaced by -er\ it can seldom be detcrminetl 
whether this is due to phonetic weakening, or to 
the substitution of -B»0 for its Romanic synonym. 
Where the same word had in I4tli c. the tw'O forms 
-our and -er’f, as chaungeour, changer, the foi mer 
supposition is c.xchided ; but the forms in may 
l>os?ibly sometimes be a. OF. nominative forms in 
-ere:—l 4 , -d'tor, 

•ar^i suffi.x, the formative of the comparative 
degree in adjs. and advbs. 

A. In adjs, ME. -er, -ere {-ore, -ure\-re. Ok', -ra 
(fern., neut. -re) represents two different suffixes 
used in OTcut. to form the compar., viz. ; -imi- 
(Goth. -i%a, OIIG., OS. -iro, ON. -ri w ith umlauO, 
and -dzon- (Goth. - 6 za, O^IG. - 6 ro, ON. -arl). 
These OTcut. suffixes are f. the adverbial -is, : 
Vob. III. 


see B. In OE. only a few comparatives retaincil 
the umlaut which phonetic law requires in the 
-tson- type; in mod. Eng. no forms with umlaut 
retnnin, excejit better, elder (OE. b^tera, iffdra), the 
comparatives being ordinarily formeil by adding 
-er to the positive. The * irregular comparatives* 
worse (OK. wiersa Goth, wairsiia) and less 
(OE. /fwirt) contain the suffix -izon in a disguised 
form, and the analogy of other comparatives has 
given rise to the cxtemlcd forms toorser and lesser. 
In mod. Eng. the compiiratives in -er are almost 
rcRlricted to adjs. of one or tw’o syllables ; longer 
adjs., and also disyllablcs containing any suffix 
other than -y or -ly, having the periphrastic com- 
arison by means of the adv. more. l‘.arlier wi iters, 
owever, have bcautifuller, eminenter, slavisher, 
etc.; a few modern writers, e.g. Cailyle, affect 
the same method. The periphrastic form is ad- 
missible (esp. in predicative use; for all adjs., even 
monosyllables, which are not extremely common 
colloquially. 

a. In hinder, inner, the comparative suffix, though 
in WGer. jnul ON. formally coincident with that 
treated above, is quite distinct in origin, repr. 
OTcut. -eron-, f. OAryan -cro-. 

B. In adverbs. 'J‘he OI:!. form of the compara- 
tive suffix was -or, corresp. to OS., OflCL -Crr, 
Goth. O'I’eut. - 6 z. tdlciit. had al.so a suffix 
-iz Yvilh the same function, corresponding to L. 
-is in magis, ni/nis, and cogn. with L. -tor of 
adjs.; it is rc]»rcstiitcc! by Goth, -is, ON. -r with 
umlaut; in (JE. by the umlaut in monosyllabic 
comiiarativcs like lingi — ^langiz longer, b^t 
'^batiz better, which died out in early ME., being 
superscdcii by the adj. forms. 'Fhe relation be- 
tween the two OTeul. suffixes is much disputed : 
a widely- held Iiyjmthcsis is that -dz is f. -d adver- 
bial suffix \ -iz. The advbs, which lake -er in the 
comparative are chiefly those which are now ideii 
tical in form with adjs. (either repr. OF], advbs. in 
-e, or modern adverbial iisi'S of the adj.) : e. g. ^tf> 
w'ork /mWtr*, ‘ to stand closer^. Exceptional in- 
stances arc of tetter, seldomer, sooner. The advbs. 
in -li\2 are now compared periphnislically with 
more, though in earlier writers the inflexional com- 
parison is common, e.g. eastlier^moct easily, Ml']. 
mtierlocure ~ more entirely ; in poetry it still 
occurs, as in keen Her (Tennysonb 
-or, sujffi.x^, the ending of certain AF. infinitives 
use<l substantively as law terms, c. g. cesser, dis- 
claimer, misnomer, trover, user, waiver. Of similar 
origin is the ending in dinner, supper, a. Ob'. 
disner, soper. 

-er, ^tiffix^, forming frequentative v]>s. The 
vbs. of tliis formation which can be traced in OE. 
have the form -rian (;— Olcut. -rCyati) ; c. g. cla- 
irian t'LA'lTKU, Jlatorian Fujttkb. 'I'lic other 
Tcut. langs. have many vbs. of this type, denoting 
repeated action ; often they arc f. verbal b,ase8, as 
MUG. wanderen ^ 0 \^.. wamlrian WANnKU, f. 
Od'eut. *wandjan Wem), ON. vafra Wavku, f. 
zw/ij -'-Wave 7/. ; somciimes ap]v on onomatopalc 
bases, as OIIG. zivizanht " 'Fwittkii. Further 
examides in Eng. are batter, chatter, clamber, 
flicker, glitter, mutter, patter, quaver, shimmer, 
shudder, slumber. 

Era (b'Ta). Also 7-9 80ra. [a. late L. ora 
fern. .sing. ‘ a number expressid in figures * ].;ee 
Forccllini, s. v.), prob. f. ivra counters u.sed in 
calculation, pi. of/w br.ass, money 
’I'he chronological use of tire word appears to have origi- 
nated in Spain ; where uisaLsoin Southern G:»il and North 
Afticadt is fonnd in inst:ripiiijiis prefixed to the luimlier of 
years elapsed since 38 u, c., the selection of which as .an initial 
year h.as not hecn satisfiutorily expkiincd. « Isidore (if 
•Seville in the 6tli c. says that this was the year in whit h 
Au)>ustus first ordered the taxation of .Spain.) Thus ‘ar.'i 
(olirner written nxxxviii’ (=* No. 538') meant ih« year 
5f>o A. IS. This method of reckoning w.xs in use from the sth 
to the 15th century, and Spani>h i.atin writers cninloycd the 
word xrii as its specific designation. 'J'hc plirasc sera 
Htsfiauieo, ‘.Sfjanish a;ra', suggested to the scholars of the 
Renascence the parallel expressions tera Cbristiana, na 
I'arnmfaiio, etc., in whidi the sh. had the gencr.alized sense 
‘a reckoning of time froiiia particular epoch *, for which no 
term had prcvionsly existed m l^tin.] 

1 . A sy.stem of chronological notation, charac- 
terizetl by the numlicring of years from some i^at- 
ticulnr mdntoftime ; e.g. the Christian, Common, 
or Vulgar era (see Chuihtian 7); era of the 
Hegira ijlijrah), the Mohammedan era, reckoned 
frttrn the year of Mohammed's flight from Mecca ; 
era of Nabonassar, a Babylonian cm, employe*! in 
astronomy, commencing 747 b.o., etc., etc. These 
phrases are also frequently employetl in .sense 2. 

/TZ646 J. Gskcory Learned Trtuts (i<»49> 164 Dionysius 
the Abbot., brought in the ACra of Christ's Incarnation, so 
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th.it. .the Christians did not use to reckon by the years of 
Christ, until the 53a of the Inrarniuinn. 1690 Row HUt. 
Kirk u84ai 504 They would br.gin their epocha or rera from 
his coMicmg to Ji ru.s.ilcin. 1658 i;.ssMhR Ann. Ep. Rdr. 
That nndnight which l>cgan the first day of the C'nristian 
aura. S716 Pkidkaux Cottned. O.f^N. J\ 1. 1. x The vulgar 
era, by which we now cortipuic the ye.irs front his inear- 
n.iiion. 1796 Mqitsu Atm r. (.'eog 11. 658 'fhe computing 
of time by the Chrisiian a:ra is introduced by Dionysius 
the monk. cftAO Caulvi.k llerms !»a3 In the year 570 
of our Er.i . . the man Mahomet w.is horn. iMi I*'. Hali. 
in yrnt. Asiat. Soc. Hengnl 14^ A lew words on the vexed 
subject of the Gupta cr.i. 

2 . The initial point asstimcd in a system of 
chronology ; also, any dale from which succeeding 
years arc numbered ; - PIpoch i. 

1615 l)i:nwii:i.L Arab, 7 , Tarich . . is the siiiiie lh,it 
EpiKha is to the l»reeks : or . 7 i>rt to the I alines. 1657 
WjiAKToN Wks. 4^ 'rhe Greek Chnnih numhereth from the 
Crcaiion lo Christ s yKra, 5508 compk-.ii years. 170A If karnk 
Ihut. Hist. I1714) 1 . 6 7 fc]r.i.is the same with Kpouia, signi- 
fying.. a fi.\cd |>oiiit among Hi.sturiaiis whence lu hegin to 
reckon the Years. 1748 IIaki lisy Olsen>. Man 11. n. 1 id 
When we come still farther to the Aeni of Nubonaswir. 1777 
Korym vsoh H ist. Amp-. 1 . 1. 10 Ahunt six Immlrul and four 
years before the Christian ;Lr.i. 1816 .SiNcr.u lint. Cards 
13 The 7ih century before the present lera. *853 H msi. iiKi. 
l‘(*p. Ltd. Sc. V. ft la (1873) 187 Sor.ic three ceuiurivs liefoie 
oiir era. 

3 . A date, or an event, which forms the com- 
mencement of a new period in the history of a 
nation, an institution, individual, ait or science, 
etc. ; a memorable or important date. Cf. I']porH 2. 

1703 Rowe Fair Fenit. n. i. 488 From this sacred A«>a of 
my Love A hciier order of .suci ccding I>ays t'otnc smiling 
forward. 1765 T. Hi'TOIinsom ///.i/. CW. Ataas. 1 . on ITlie 
earthquake of 1638] was a remarkable mr:i. 1787 |, 1>.\itt.ow 
Orath'tt ^th yut/Ct'Vhis single cirr-ijm.slaiu'e. .will, .mark it 
flhe Americuii revolution J as a distinguislied lera in llic 
hi.stury of mankind. X851 Dixon Penn xxiv. (1872) 210 
'j'he landing of tliis EriKUKh Governor was an era in their 
lives. 1867 Freeman tSorm. Cong. 11876) 1 . vi. 419 This 
K.'iine year a \Viicn.ageuiot was held, which marks an mra in 
the rcigii of L'nut. 

fb. I Xati; of origin ; - fi]l'<K H 2 b. 

1646 .Sir ' 1 '. lUowNK Pseud. Rp. J09 And it will evi- 
duiuly uppi are, that custonic hath an elder A.Cra then this 
Clhronnlogic allordeth. 

4 . A historical pcriofl ; a portion of historical 
time marked by the coiitiiiuance throughout it of 
]>articnlar influences, social conditions, etc. Cf. 
KiMiCH 5. 

1741 Mii>i)i.kioN Cicero I. 1. i2Th!.sxra of joy. *7*^ H. 
Wai.eoi.k Cixial. K ^>y.AHihors\\^y^^\. Advt. » The polished 
;cra of (Jueen Anne ! a *789 Humnev Hist. AIus. ic<l. yi 
IV. i. VI t he beginning of ibis century iifxio) was the a:r;i 
of musical reciluiion on the public stage at Florence, 
Finknev />ym. France i(»6 Gallantry is. .xcs much in fashion 
. . as in the most corrupt sera of the monarchy. 1858 
Kin(;s).i?v t.ett. 118781 1 . jt)^, I cannot hut hope thaia hotter 
ini died Hi) I era is diiwning for the working men. 

b. A period in an individuar.«t life, or in the 
history of any continuous proccs.s ; ~ Epoch 5 b. 
In Geology soinetiines witli more specific sense : 
sec l']i’ocii 5 c. 

i796MoKhH A mer. Ceog. I. 341 In autumn, after har\'e<it, 
that gisulsuine era in the inishandnian’s life. 1809 Ghaiuie 
Pates 63 Kdl the new lera of her (.hungiTul life. 1839 Mur- 
niisoN .Siiur. .Syst. I. Iiurnil. 11 The. ;ria when the ncwly- 
rathcd surface was first oi i upicd by lakes. 1870 F. Wii.soN 
Ch. I.indisJ. yS It bdotig.s to the worst era of ;ircliiiei;tiiie. 

6. The poiiion of hi.storieal time to which an 
evuit is to he asjiigndl ; the appio.\im.ate <lalc, 
‘period’, ‘epoch’ of an event, of a inonumcnl, 
etc. 

1714 MANnKvii.i.K Fab. Iices{\^yy\ II, lys Many nsi.ful 
.arts and .sdcnt.c.s, ofwliich the iM giniiings of unrcttriiii 
ara’.s. 1774 J. IIhvant Alytfiol. 1 . v6i 'I'lie pillar stands .. 
its parts . . betray a difl'erence in their ;cia. >8x9 llvuoN 
Jumi 1. exxi, 'Tw;ls in November, but I’m not so fiure About 
the day -the era's more pliscurc. 

6. at t rib., as era-date» 

1758 W. TiioMrsoN Hymn to May 7 .\i Nc rueful murder 
.stain iby icra-dale. 

Erable, var. of Eahami.k a., Obs., arable. 
Brace, oh.s. variant of Kua.sk. 
t Era'Cixiatet rarc'^. [f. OF. er-, 

esraciner (f. es- (see J'].s ; + racine. root) -I- -ATK. 
.Sec - atk'i 6.] trans. To root out ; to remove. 

1758 I. S. ir. Lr Htans Obscru. Surg. (1771) Roi The 
whole I’iece u'.'i.s er.icinatcd. 

t Era'dei P- Obs. [ad. J.. ?rtld?re to scrape off, 
f. e out ) rddere to scrape, sciatch. C]f. EuAHK.] 
ttans. To s( rape olT. 

1657 roMiiNsoN R emu's Dhp. 85 Then niiisl the scum be 

..eradiii and .separated. 

Eradiate (/rf’'’<li|f*t'),p. [f. L. ^out f Rauiatjs.] 
1 . intr. To .shoot forth, .as rays of light. 

*647 H. Mokk Song itf Soul Noie.s 130/2 A kind of life 
eradiating .and icsuliir.; boili from Intellect and Fsyche. 
x8s8 in Wmistcr ; and in mod. Dids, 

+ 2 . trans. To give forth like ray.s, or in rays. 
1678 Ci'owoR iH In*cll. Syst. vyjt Produs conoliideR, that 
tin; World was. .always Generated or Flrudiatcd from God, 
.and ilifn-fore mu.st needs be EteriiaL 1694 Norris Kc/f. 
Ess. Hum. Und.y^ Let him. .tell me how any Body can 
eradiate such an inconceivable Number of these Rflluvia^ 
*794 J- HuriON Philos. Light, etc. 87 Bodies, fiir below the 
heat of incandescence, erauiaie a species of light. 
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Sradiation Also 7 erradia- 

lion. [*'. jm-o. : see -atiun.J 

1 . 'fhe acliim or process of eradiatiii" or shining 
forth ; the emission of rays of light or neat. 

.*^.3 r. Adams /i.i/. a /V/<‘r iii. i8 The first eradiation of 
this lij^ht, like some Hash of ligSitning, breaks the stone in 
the hi'..vt. 1686 OnAD (>/«/. BoUies ii. xii. 331 N<ritlicr 
must we Imagine his ICrradintion totie Idle. 1794 Sim.i.iyan 
rVf.'v Sat. I. 13,) Hut, whether it comes direr tly from the 
sun, by successive emissions ureradiations, etc. 186$ F. I*. 
M. Mautin jVS. (ii'tU., The attraction of the sun in- 

creases the Eradiation of the Earth, 
b. tram/, anri 

ai6y> Halks Caiti. AV/nf. (1673) I. a88 He first supi:H>scth 
some eradiation and emanation of Spirit., to he directed 
from our Imdies to the blood dropped fium it. 1678 Cud- 
worth [nteli. Sysi. 'fhey will not understand what 
manner of making or production the world liad—to wit, by 
w.’iy of cffulgency or eradiation from the Deity. 

2 . ftincr. 

1878 CuuwoRTii IntcH. .S>jr/. 744 As if they wen: a kind of 
Eternal Effulgcmry, Emanation or Eradiation from an 
Eternal Sun. 1691-^ Nokkis /Vac/. Pm.. (17111 111 . \^'£ 
He is in his proportion, .an ICfful^ency, an Elradiaiion of 
i;«Hi’.s Glory. 1855 .Mii man Lat. Chr. viftfi4'i I. i. i. 51 All 
the rest acknowledged somo Deity, some efilux, eradiation, 
emanation of the primal Godhead. 

SrSidioablS vftoe clikdh'H, a. [f. L. crJJtc-drc 

;sec KuAitrcATK v,'\ + -ablk.] Ca])ahlc of being 
eradicated. 

1847 in C-RAtc. Comk. Jliat'. X I. 5^7 Even nige and 
hate . . are crudicable, as most systems of el lues have assumed. 

t £ra*dicat(ey pa- ppie. Ohs. [ad. I .. inhiudt- 
«J, pa. pple. of crrh/T-fr/re? : sec next.] E«.]iiivalent 
to the later Kuadioatki). 

4 Act Hen. VIU^ c. 14 Hcresie, shuKIc. .viterly 
bo ainiurred, detested, and eradicate. 1556 I.ai.’ijkk irac- 
l€ite 1:14 And ^our succcssiouii thuy sail be EratlicaC fronic 
jour ryncts reign.s, kingdoinsj. 

Eradicate l/r:i.'-dik£’'lh v. Also 7 irrarli- 

oate. [f. 1.. prddkdt- ppl. .slum of f. 

I.. g out + noin. nliiix root.] 

1. trans. To pull or tear up by the loot.s; to 
root out (a tree, plaift, or anything tliat is spoken 
of as having ‘ roots 

1584 78 Huu..F.YN Diid, ai^st. Pgst. (r888) 48 .\nd to the 
places aboutc the rootes of the carbuncle round uixmi it, 
thi^ is good both to eradicate tvt defend the same. 1599 
A. M. tr. Giibt'lhougr's Bk. Bhyskke 44/3 'I'tll such time, as 
they (hayrej be wholyc eradicated, and rootede out. 1635 
.*^ABm.s flannihal ^ Sc, <1637 » K itj, Okc-s eradicated Hy a 
prodigious whirlwind. i^EvtavN A‘at, llort. 213 
Cauly-flowcrs over-speeding to pome and lead.. should be 
quite eradir-itcd. a 1674 Ci.akkndo.s Sunt. Leviath. \ if76i 
111 To demoli.sh all liutldings, eradicate alt IMantalious. 
17*3 IIradllv Fnm. Diet. s. v. Injirmities of Trecs^ Such 
I Weeds] as can U* eradicated must be diligently pluck'd 
up by the Hands. x86o ir. Ihirlmig'i Sea !»(• Wonii. vi, 73 
Huge weapons, fit for cradicatitig trees. *87* Darwin Dcse. 
Man II. xix. 318 The Indians of i'araguay cradiaUc their 
eyebrows and eyelashes. 

2. To remove entirely, extirpate, get lid of. 

1847 8 C otikmmj. Daviids Hist. /*'/*. 16781 3s Tosco the 
scuds of iho.ic discords cradic.ttcd. 1656 Eakl ^^oNM. 
fr. I’amass. 49 rolully i ^ irradif.ate all vci ine from out hi.s 
subiecis souls. 1858 A. Fi x H’nrt:: Stfr^. in. viii. 240 
Without Chyniic.'d ])re|i.u'ationscoiigeaK'd bioud will not be 
1 radicated out of the body. 1784 Cowi'kk i'nsk v. 437 
That iman slioulJ thus encroach on fellow man . .F.r.idicate 
him. . Move.s indignation. 1788 Kkid Act. J’tijoen tit. iii. 
iii, .Ml desires and fears, with regard to lhim;s not in i»ur 
power, ought to be totally f.r.'idicated. 1857 Hmaii s Tom 
Bfoivo Pief. (1S7I' 13 liy irailicating mercilcs.-ly the In- 
corrigible. 1869 I.KCKY F.urop, Mnr. II. i. 102 Laws of 
the most ■sav.'i jc cruelty wuru po-ssed in hopes of er.idiuiiipg 
niendicancv. 

ta Math. To extiaet the (sfjuarc) root of ;a 
iiuiriberL Oh. 

x6xo VV. Foikinoham Art of .'survey 11. vili. 61 Eradicate 
the (hictat of the said mrdiacie and reimainders. 

Misiiseil for IitUAiiitWTE. 

1657 TtjMi.iN-soN R CHOUS Disp. 14 Seeds and plants .-.own 
and eradicated in the giutiml. 

Eradicated l/rfle-dik^itt-d),///. a. [f. Jiiec. f 
Kootri .1 out. 

s66x ^fc)HcIA.^r .S^A. Gentry 1. viii. 118 Assailing him with 
Firre- I'rces eradicated. *775 in Asii. 
b. Her. (.See quot. 1^64.) 

. 1708 J.C HAMRKHLAYNK A 7 . Ct. Il>it. FI. IIF. .X. it 74 j) A 
large square plate of silver cnameik-d azuic into an oak-ii ce 
eradicated ami fructed. 1809 J. Homi' in Naval C/irou. 
XXIV, 193 On oak tree vert, eradicated proper. >884 
Eoutki.i, Heraldry /list. /V^/. xi. 70 ['FreesJ if having 
their roots exposed [aicj eradicated. 

Eradicating frarilikcitiij'), rbl. sb. [f. as pm:. 

+ -L\«l.] 'J'iie action of the verb Ekadicate. 
a 1660 Hammond U'ks. IV. 5.891' R.) 'I heeradic.Tting nf.-my 
other cnciiiic.s of Gotl. 1664 Evklvn t'omona vi. {17 tji (a) 
.Sudden irr.idic;itirig of Trues lor an early Transpiantation. 

Eradicating (/'rtvtlikcil iij), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. 

I- -l.N't; •’.] 'I'hat i*radi<;ates, extirpates, etc. 

1608 1 ..AVTON /Vm '. ed. 2» Ep. Dcd., (^onsultullon .. 

can do no good without leall and in soim* things eradir.'it- 
iiig RefonnaliLin. 1667 Wai kkhousi-. Fin’ l.ond. 4 tircater 
and lU jrc eradicating judgeOtuiits. «77i_ in Asm 1879 
Escort Kuiftaud II. 408 ihe cuiitict taint has outlived 
the eradicating intluenc.es of education. 

Eradicatioi^ Also 5 -cion, 

[ad. L. irddicdtidn em, u. of action f. crddiaire. 
See E.uadicatk v."] The action of pulling out by 
the roots ; total destruction ; extirpation. 


1548 Ln. SoMKKSKT Eptsl. .Vetf/jT 339Thefiitallei‘adicacion 
of your nacioii. 1824 Kalkiuh /Nit, tVorld 11. 479 [AJ 
wai rant.. had been given to luhu..for the eradication of 
Alt.'ih'.s house. x6^ Eih T. Bkownk Pseud. Kp. 11. vi. 95 
The root.s of Mandrakes doc make n iioy.ve. . upon eradica- 
tit ill. 1751 Johnson Ratnbler No. x8; P 10 The eradication 
of envy from the human heart. 1885 T. jKPrfeKSuN Auto~ 

I hio^. Wks. 1859 I. 38 This slopped the incn:a.sc of the 
• evil by importation, leaving to future effurt-s it.s final 
j etadication. 

Eradicative (/ice dikativ), a. and sb, [f. L. 

: cntdicht- (see EhiATm’ATK «/.) t -ive.] 

1 A. adj. Tending or having the power to root 
I out or expel (.disease, etc.). Const, of. 

\ F.radkat ive cure’, orig. the ‘curative* treatment of 
i dUeos*]!, as oi>|K>.<^d to/a/Aaf/r/r. In later use the phrase 
occurs with cure taken in the mod. sense. 

1 *543 'Fmaiiebo.n Vino's (‘himry:. 43 b, Wc wyll speake of 

! his enre a.swel cDidicatyiic a.s p.dllatyue. tr. Bonet's 

i d/ert. Grw//rV. \i. 217 A Certain Sweat.. had been plainly 
; « riltcal and eradicative of the whole Disease, a X69X IkiVi.R 
; IFks. V. 386 (R.) Copious evacuations ermlicativc of the 
i morbific matter. 171X F. Fum.icm Med. Cymn. (1718) 143 
i I o efl'cet a coniplc.xt and Eradicat ive Cure of this DUtcinpcr. 
i iSaS ill Wr.n.sThR; ami in inwl. Diets. 

I f B. sh. An eradicative iiietlieine. 

*^ \VniTi.oc.K /.ootiunia 88 Soinctiines F.radicatives arc 
' omitted ill the heginning. X73V s8oo in liAii.iiY. xSaS in 
I Wfustcr. 1847 in Crak: ; and in mod. Diets. 

I Eradicator (/rtVtiiki^^Lu). [agent-u. f. EfiA- 
mcATJi after Eat. analogies : see -t>K.J 

a. One who, or th.at which, roots up or reinov(:.s 
utterly, b. An agricultural or horticultural im- 
plement for ujirooting. 

1659 k. (Iei.l Ameudm. Bible 58 Sihon is eradicator, th.'it 
I evil .spirit that endeavont.s to root up nil the plants of 
I righteuustics.s. 2807 A. YoUNt; .Ij^ric. Fasca. ii8i;p 1 . 148 
I Kradio.xtor . . an iinpleineiit. i88x Salem (U. S.> Gus, 10 
! June 1/4 Fogg’s iron ru.st eradicator. 

I Era^Catory (/riv dikutaii), a. [f. as prec. + 

; -ottY.] Tending to eiudicale, root out, or dt sliov, 
i i8of W. Tayi.ok ill ^lontkly May^. XII. 578 Unfeelingly 
■ irradicatory of the domestic cliaritie.s. 

I + Er-a*ftur, conj. Oh. [? f. cr - Eveu + .\ftkh.] 
j According as. 

! 2370 80 in O. E. MUc. App. /as Lasse or more schal he' 

be derucl Er-aftur he ha|» heer dcscrunt. 

Eral (i^'Tab, a. rare. [f. EhtA4--Aii.] Of or 
jiertaining to an cia. 

x86i V. ^\\.\.mjrnl. tAsiat.Soc. Ucnyyal No Ilimlu 
d.itrt, nnintegrated by the (lariicularity at last amended, 
is avaihiidc for eral dcteriiiiiiation. 

t E‘raili 61 Lt. Obs. [nd. I,. Krdment’Um that is 
prepared fruiii copper or bronze.] Copi)er. 

x 683 in COCKFRAM. 

[Branc, error or misprint for cranoc, CttANNOCK. 
i6xe lIoLi.AND Camden's Brit. 11. 167 ; cf. 175 . 1 

Erandfe, olis. form t)f ICuhand. 

Erane, variant of Ahaln, Obs , spider. 

Eranist e ninist), [iul. (ir. f/xiptiTri^r, f. ^pai'os 
a meal to which each contributes his share, a con- 
Irihulitm, also a club.] In Greece : A member of 
an (f avos or club. 

18x5 Nc7u Munihly May[. XIII. 3.0 E.raiii.sts, who miglit 
b<5 calle<l joint-.stock ciimpanivs for tiatle. 1873 Contemp, 
A'ct*. XXI. 56*7 Uy partaking of the Uuiqucts of the cruiusi.s 
a man rendered himself . , a meinher of a brotherhood. 

II Eraat]L61IL111ll(cr£e'n])/mi/in). Bvt. [mod.L., 
nd. Gr. hpavBfyLov •; Dioscor.), f. ^ iap spring + 
dvOfpov blossom, flower.] 
tl. *The Herb Camomile’ f Kersey I 7 i 5 \ Oh. 
2 . ‘ A widely distribuled genus of Acanthaccu’^ 

! cimiaining nearly 50 species* t^Treas. IJof.). 

• 188a 21 jail. 37/3 Much reseinbiing .some of the 

I Kraniheiiuim, and, like them, llowcring during winter. 

Eranyte, var. of Akai^t, Oh,, spitlcr. 
i Erasable /rci-sab’!), a. ff. next + -ABLE.] 
i 'I'lmt call he erased or oblitcrsitcd. 

*849 Fraser’s May;. XL. 516 Not so ca.sily cro-suhle from 
thy licart. 

Erase v. Also (5 irrase, 7 ereaae), 

7- iS eraoe. -azo. [f. L. eras- pj>l. stem of erddhe, 
f. e out + rildf/e to scraite, scratch. (In some early 
examples perh. a variant of Akace to uproot.)] 

1 . Iratts, To scrape or rub out (anything written, 
engraved, etc.) ; to cfTace, expunge, obliterate. 

1605 Camden Rem, 11637) 154 'I'hc names were erea/cd out 
of the publick RcconU 1638 G. Flf.tchkr Christ’s Fict. 
i. vii, Lest it .should quite erace That from the world, which 
was the first world’s grace. 1768-7X H. Walinicr Fertile s 
.’ inecd. Paint. (17S6) V. 130 T.ombarl aflerw.ard.s cra.sed the 
f.u.c, and inserted that of Cromwell. 1778 Bp. Lowih Isa, 
Notes 'cd. 13} 340 A kuicr is erased at the end of the word. 
2836 Scorr iVoodst. i, £ra.sing, a.s far :\h they could be 
erased, all inice.s of its .ancient fame. 2858 Gkkfnkr Gunnery 
248 Every person frauduieiilly erasing, .from any barrel, 
any iimrk. 1863 II. Cox histit. 1 vi. S7 James I. .eniMed 
from the journals of the House of Coiiiuioiis an obnoxious 
pi'ofest.ntion. 

transf. x86o Tyndall < 7 /iic. l xxvii. 198 The snow had 
practically erased it [the road]. 

1( In quasi-yk/wK'c use. 

x8« Carlvi.r P'r. Rev. ill. 1. vi, Tiling, wliieh lie very 
black in our F.arth’s Annah, yet which will nut erase there- 
frfjin. ♦ 

2. To efface, obliterate from the mind or 
I memory. 


EEASTIAK. 

xfi95 La Phxston Boetk. 1. 37 My Griefs have dulled my 
Mcinoty, and eras’d alnio.st every thing out of it, 179a S. 
R(a:i:us Pleas. Mem.^ i. 275 Though the iron school of Wav 
erase Each milder virtue. 2858 Sir B. Brodir Psychot. 
Inq. 1 . ii. 58 The cfifect of a blow, .has been, .to erase from 
the memory the events whiolt immediately preceded the 
acciderit. a 186a Hucki.f. Civiliz. 1x869) 111 . v. 318 Erasing 
from his view of hiiniun nature tliose premisses which he 
had already handled. 

3. /rafts/'. To destroy utterly, rare. 

t. Morris ICs.k. Anc. Archit. tj He.. left it quite 
ruin’d and cruis’d. 2855 Sinollton Firgil J. 376, I have 
iii>t with the Greeks at Aulis sworn To erase the Trojan 
nation. 

Erased (/iv’i-st, -zd\ ppl, a, [f. prec. 4 -ed1.] 

1. Ill sensc.s of the verb. 

1848 W. H. Kklly tr. /.. Blands Hist, Ten V. I. 3T1 
Dupontde I’Eure. .tepaired to the king, and told him if the 
ci:i.scd passage!, were not restored lie would re.sign. 
i 2. I/er. f a. iset* tiuol.L Obs. 

\ i486 Bk. St, , I (ban’s, tier. D ij 1 >, Ceriari .*irmys . . .ar called 

I quai teiit artnys iriasit, for the colouj is he I'asic owt as oon 
Lolonrc in rasyiig ware take away fruiii an oiliir. 

1 b. Of the head, body, or other j. art of an animal : 

! Uci)restiileil with a jagged edge, as if lorn vio- 
; Icnily off. 

2578 Uossi-wKi.L Armoric 11. 117, Hj Griphons heades 
j ira.scd dc Arrient. 2677 fond. Gaz. No, 1208/4 Three 
licais lieiids cr.i.sed in Chief. xSaj RimKK I'ontltill p. 

I \xii, A Wull 's head erased ut the neck, Argent. 

I transf. 1678 Iiu i lkk l/ud, in iii. -/t^ Drag’d out through 
.•^traiter Holes by th’ Ears, Enas’d, or Coup'd for IVrjurcis. 

EraBenieilt (/'it"-sment). [f. as prec. + -mknt.] 

I he acliun ofera.siiig; obliteration; total demoli- 
tion (of cities). 

lyax iUii.KY, Erasemenf, a blotting ur dashing out. 1753 
WARnA'rt.vf, hiscr. in Phil. XLVllI. 345 There .‘ire 

. .no tracer of the word sua now’ reiiiainii'.g . which niakes 
me .su.sprct, ihfcic has been an fiasfcincnt. lyB^Gcntl. Maq. 
Jan. 5’//i The Grand Jury’s craseineiit of the words aiding 
and assi.stin.g. x8i8 Barci.ay, Erasemenf, -AppYa'd to build- 
ings and cities, entire deMrintion and deniolilioii. 2837 
Biac/riv. XLIl. 749 Not on Russia alone does the 

guilt of her crascinent li om the book of nations rest. 

Eraser (frf'Lsioj'. [f. as prec. + One 

who, Of that wliich, tni-ses; any instrument used to 
erase written chaiactcrs, blots, etc. C'f. ink-eraser. 
In mod. Diets. 

Erasing (Avi-siq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f -INU L] 
a. 'J'he aclioij of the verb Eua.su. b. Her. See 
quot. and Euased. 

x6io Guillim Her. in. xiii. i:!5 When any part is thus 
I.H>rn with ligges, like pccccs of the flesh or .skinne, depend- 
ing, it is termed erasius. 2775 in Asii. 

Srasion (Z'rr'i.^on). rare. [n. of action f. I.. 
eras- : see Euask and -loN.] a. I'he action of 
erasing; b. an instance of it. 

1790 I’oKSON t.ett. to Travis 388 Such a piece of fraud as 
iht! cto-sion of the three wituessifS. tSB6 A Hien:eum 11 Srp. 
334 A freer use of eia.sion in quoring from local reports is 
strongly rucoinineiidcd. 188^ Cat/udif Onion (ms. Dec. 96 
I'hc rules revised, in which occur the erasioiis wc coinpi.'iiii of. 
Era'SiTOr rare - [f. as EuasE + -iVf .J 

That lend.s to ei-asi* or obliteralc. 

2657 Tommn.son Rcnou’.'S Disp. 278 cyperii.s, which . is 
er-xsivc, if illiti.rl on a place. 

Erasmian (fia’V.inian),^. and.?/;. \f. Plra^m-us 
the liieiuiy naiiic of an eminent scholar of the 
1( ill C. I -IAN.] 

A. adj. Feitaining to, or after the manner of, 
Erasmus. 

x88i IVrTKH in Critic 10 Sept. 240 Duudet listened to 
EraMiii.'tn stories while the nti.stral rushed howling through 
the hdiry, 

B. j/a a follower of Erasmus; one who hold.s 
the view.s ol Kiasmiis. b. One who follows the 
system of amient Greek i)rouiiiiei:ition advocateil 
by Erasmus ; oj)],)05ed to Reuchlinian. 

1883 A. F. MiTc’iiKi L ill .Schaft* En.yd. Relig. h'nmvl. 11 . 
935 At thi.s date he H’atrick HamtllonJ was proUtbly mure 
gf an Erasmian than a Lutheran. 

lienee Era'smiaiilsm, the duclrincs or religious 
system of Erasmus. 

* 75 ® jonT iN Erasm. I. 616 Here and there he .smells a 
litde of Era.siniunistn. 

Erast, obs. form of En.sT. 

Erastian (fine st ian), a. and sb. [f. Erasi-us 

-H-lAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Krastus or his doc- 
trines, character i zed by or embodying the tenets 
attributed to Erastns. 

Kiastus, or Licblcr, was a physician of Heidelberg in the 
i6th cent., to whuin has been attributed the theory of St.'itc 
suproiuacy in ccclcsia-’tical afli'airs. His actual efforts were 
mainly directed against the use of excommunication, whiJi 
Wiis exercised lyr.annically by the Calvii istic churihe.s. 

2837-9 Ham-am Hist. Lit. in. ii. § 49 'I hi.s is the full de- 
velopment of an Er.istian theory. 1865 Englishm. Mag, 
Jan. 14 Tluj predoniinancp. of the worldly and Erastian 
element in the Church consequent on the secession of the 
Non-jurors. x8^ Gi.An.sTONii in Contemp. Rev. June 4, I 
lake no notice of the system termed Faastinn, 

B. sb. Ari'adlierent of the (suppo.sed) doctrines 
of Krastus; one who fnaintaiiis the complete 
subordination of* the ecclesiastical to the secular 
power. 

2652 Baxter Inf. Baft, aaS He was far from tming an 
Erastian. i66x Serm, Coronal, Chat, It in Phenix I. 256 
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Erastiaiw are mnre dangerous Snares (o Kings than Sec- 
taries. and arcCrreat Enemies to Presbyterian Government. 
tjMi x8oe in IIailry. 1876 Glaostonis in Contewp. Rrt>. 
June 4 Many most respeccablepersofiH Imve licen . . Erastians. 

Hence Bra-stiaiiUm, ihc theory or system of 
Krastus. SrA'stluiJlie v, a. tratts. 'i'o orfi^aiiizo 
(a church) on Erastian principles, b. inir. To in- 
cline to Erastian prineijik’S. Bra'^Uanlsiiigr///.^. 

xSSi lUxTKRWrr. ShcrltKkc iii. iSz Many were inclinrM 
to Erastianisiii herejiy. 1761 a Humk lHsU Eng. (1806) \ . 
Ixvi. 4^ Their submission . .was stigmatised ns erastiniiisin, 
1856 l^oiJDE ///s/. Eng, JI. 309 The theory of an Angli- 
can Krastianistn foiina Aivoiir with some of the higher 
church dignitaries. 18^ J. IT. Nkwman Di^c. Anglic. 
Its Erastianizing Hishcip-s. 

ISraBure (/iviv.iuj). [f. as ICrase \ >uii£.] 

1 . The action of erasing or obliterating. 

*785 Yoovi^ Ct‘ufaurv\. WLs. 1757 iV. 277 'Ihe despcnite 
erasure of his Christian nniiie. x8x7 W. Sisl\\yn Lavt Xistf 
Efint II. 835 The devise to the tnistccs was not revoked by 
the erasure.' 1836J. Gm iu;Br C 7 /r. ir. (1852) ;it 'Pi 1 

select u pait [of a book] wbicli we nit^y lia])pcn to approve, 
and by evasive arts to eflecl the entsme of the other part. 
x86z M AY Const. Hist. ,186^) 1 . i. 24 'I’hc erasure of Jii.s 1 
name from the li«;t of privy councillors. 

b. An iiistaiicc ufcinsing or obliterating. 

*734 Rollins Ahc. J/isf. (1837'! I. ii. 230 A good per- 
formance is not to be expected without many cr.'isures lunl 
corrections. 18x7 Coukrihok / jV(f><,'. A/V. 183 If the nuinber | 
of these fancied er.v.nrr..s did not siurile him 18581.11. St. 1 
I.KONAKUS Handy Ek, Erop. Law xix. 146 The erasure wa-- 
nol made by the testator with. an intention to revoke liis will. 

2 . fofur. Tile place where a woitl or letter ha.s 
been erased or obliterated. 

Mod. The word was written over an cr;i--ure. 

3 . 'foial destruotirm ; * wiping out *. rare. 

a (iftiinoN (O.-, Erasure of cities. 1851 D. Wii.sos’ 
Ereh. Ann. 11 , iv. iv. 267 KcpetitcddcstruciUinofthcs -tile 
incuts and erasure of the accompanying progress of arts. 
Erayne, var. of Akain, Oh.y spider. 

Erbage, Erbare, obs. IT. IIkuhaok, Aiidopk. 
Erbbe, erbo, obs. forms of Heuh. 

Erber, early form of AnnEu, Ol>s. 

Erber, obs. form of A Knot: It. 

£rbia (OMbi.i'i. c/itm. [mod.Lat.. f. l.ist two 
syllables of Yiterby. the locality of gacloliiiite, in 
winch it occur-;.] One of the three carihs for 
inerly confounded under the general name V'ttuia. 

1869 < Urban* in Eng. Mnh. 10 Dec. 303/3 I'rbhi . .is a 
brown powder, tiistovered hy Mosander, 25 years back, in 
gudolinitc. 1873 Watt.s hnottJ-s' i'hctn. 382 Krbia, ob- 
tained by ignition of erbium nitrate or o.vaUtc, has a faint 
rose colour, 

Erbigage, obs. form of IIarbouuagb. 

ISrbilllll (f>*Jbi/»m\ [niod.I.at., f. Krbi.s n.s 
sodium {.soda, etc.] The metallic radical of erbin, 

CImnist y 446 [Mosander's] close cxaminaiioti of 
Yttna has led him to discover, .two oxides, to which lie has 
given the names terbium and erbium. 1873 Watts h\nvncs 
Chetu. 382 Erbium and yttrium, arc again precipitated by 
oxalic acid. 

Ercebishop, •dekne, obs. ff. Auemnsnor, 
-deacon. 

Erch, ?.‘.l Obs., var. evgh, .AitOH zk Sc. to be un- 
willing, hesilale. 

, * 3*4 J- Garmichaki. Lett, in J/W/v Sac. Misc. (1844' 42" 
V.TiiI Melhven heard liiiu, and c-aiiic iint to ibc. ministers 
while 'riiiirsday at morn, and crehed to tell them ih.Tt. 
t Erch, v:^ Obs. rare - 

1601 Hou.ANn /V///j'ix. XX. I. ?47 T.ampries. .erch forward 
like as Serpents doc vpoii the earth. 

Erche-, obs. form of A in ft-. 
tErCheve'Sque. Obs. ran-^. [a. of. arch- 
evosque . archcvvque , rcj)r. late L. archi- 

fpiuopus!\ =• ARdiniaiioi'. 

7/2X400 Morte Artk. 67 At C.Trlclclc a Cristy’nrncse he 
huldcs. . Wyth cries and crchcue.'>qes and other ynowc. 
tErd, sh. Obs, Forms: 1-2 eard, 2 4 ordCo, 

^ ttrd, ard, oterd, 3 4 herd, 4 ertd. [OF. card 
masc. is cogn. w'. O.S. ard masc. ‘dwelling \ OHO. 
arl fern, ‘ploughing*, ON. brS fern, ‘harvest*:— 
OTcut. *ardu-z, ardd, prob. f. WAryan root *t7r to 
plough. For the sense cf. OE. bdatt to cultivate, 
inhabit.] 

1 . The land where one dwells ; native land, 
home ; a region, country. 

Eetnofi/fvCiH iGr.i We rundar, beren eft to earde. c xooo 
Ags. Ps. ciii. II [civ. t2|(Gr )t)fcr ban hcofonfuselashcald.Ti^ 
cardax. c 1x75 Lawk Horn. 13 Riiwcr bnrh hen ffirlicrn.Trii 
..and card heo ainerralS. exaos Uay. 29x75 lunc Fi.Tncc 
WCH his .T:rd. c xaso Cm. 4 E.%, aio Var.'ulis, An erd ai fid 
of .swcle bits. Cursor M. i;?38» (Cott.) Til pai had 

geten hair herd a-gain. c 1340 CmOiv. 4 Cr. Kni. i8<j 8, I .am 
here [on] an erandc in erdez vneonbe. 

2 . In OK. : ?St.nte, condition. Hence (in ME.), 
disposition, temper. 

With the ME. uac cf. MHG. art masc..fcm., mod. Cl. art 
fem. ‘ manner, disposition *, which, however, Khii^e regards 
as prob. of di.stint:t etymology. 

0x000 Hymns vii. 97 ;Gr.) par man ii.s tyhhaS on d;x;s 
twegen eardns. Drihtenes are tiSSe deoHcr. jpcowel. ^1314 
Cuy IVartv. tA.^ 2988 Wiji )#at come forb an nmirdd, A 
Sarrazin of wicked crd. Cursor Af. 11973 'Faiif.) 

Ihcsus Jrat was nicke of erde kepped no^t to make fii.s raoder 
ferde. 

8. Comb, t erd-folk, people of the land. 

c xaso C*H. 4 Ex, 1880 God sente on 8at crdfolc swilc dred. 


t E*rdOp V. Obs. Forms : i eardian, 8-3 
erdo(n. [OE. eardian (-OHG. art^ to inhabit), 
f. eard, ICiiD j//.] 

1. intr, 'I'o dwell, live. 

r893 K. iEM'KKO Oros. I. i. x8 On Iwm morum eardl.TS 
Finn.T.s. r xom Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 23 And he com pa and 
eardode on b^^re ccasire 5e is ^enemned narareth. ^1x75 
l.amh. Horn. 89 Trowfeste men of dcherc bnide |x:t under 
licofetie crdedeii. c IJa/r Meitf. 43 Ha tie iiiuhen nawi 
somcn earden in heuene. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxi. 4 Ixxii. 

3I pou soth-lik in hahjL*h wcl Erdcst, loof 'of Israrl. TX400 
J)estr. 't roy 4233 To the ylc |>ere Api>olyn erdis with in. 

b. To he or to be found ; to exist in a certain 
place, or in a certain condition. 

c 1400 Desfr. Troy 023 pis stone. .Is erdand In Jude. Hid. 
7128 Folk, .entryd full Ksely, ordytiii in .sorow. 

2 . iraus. To inhabit. 

Hoozfnlf 2590 (Or.) Se nia?rn mn^a EcrScowcs sccolde - . 
wic card'ian ellcs hwerxen. /i X300 A. E. Esaltrr .xxiv. 
l-vv.] 13 JlUsede * rde be Land sal swa. 

Erd(e, etc., o!>s. forms of Kaktit, etc. 

Erdene, obs. funn of Errand. 

+ Ending, sb. Obs. Also I carding, [f. 
Ekdb V. + -iNch] Abode, dwelli 5g. Also in 
comb, erding-stow, dwelling-place. 

a 1000 Ags. Es.cCt. 3 loviL 4I iGr.) Ne menliton rea';trc 
wi-X cuSne inittan. hi cardunge on :;cnuniau. <■ xooo . Igs. ] 
Cti.\p. Matt. xvii. 4 Drihtc-n ..;i;yf bu wyli, uioii wyircm 
her br<'p eaidung-stowa. r xsoo Erin, Coll. Ihnn, 159 Uic 
lijiierd iesu crist gitic hem. .echelidie erding .aiul bli;;-»o on 
hciicnc. a xa5o Owl St Night. 28 On old sloe, .was thaie ule 
tarding-siowe. 

Erdne, obs. form of Errand. 

Ere, sb. p*sendo-arch. rare '. (See quot.l 
1866 Sib G. W. Dasvnt Chli 24 I'hey wi*nl out of thi ir 
booth to the point of the * *:tc * ( b>o/note, ‘ l ire ’ old lingli-.ii 
for a sandy .spit of laud ; from the Icelatidio cyri). 

EvB adzK.prep. and conj. Forms : a. 13 
ear, (jibpo', 1-6 op, 3-4 her, (*3hoer). 4 ^oer o, 

(3 ©fler, 4 eir, 5 eyer', 2 6 car(e, .S <) .SV. our. 

3 6 ar(e, 4 nar, 4 5 ayr(e, 4-9 .SV. airo (see At it 
adzf.), (8 erron. o*or), 4 - ere. fi. 3-7 9 arch.) or, j 
3-5 ore. 7. 4-5 5©r(o, 6 7 yecr, yer. [< >1^. n r, 1 
corresp. to OFris., OS. tV (Ml)u. ccr. cre, cc, Du. | 
ecr), OllG. cr (MHG. rr, inod.G. c/ier, che), 1 
Goth, airis r^OTeut. *airh, cotnpar. degree cif *air j 
vCioth. air, ON. dr) adv., early. Some liavc sug- | 
grsted ultimate comiexion with (ir. rypt- early in 
the inoniiiig. Site also ICrer .and JCrst. 

'Hk*. me. .spellings arie and />/</- partly reprvst-nt f)N. fir 
Cor an unrecorded OE. “/iV without umkaut'-, and partly arise 
from d:r through I0.S8 of .strc.s.s.J 

A. adtf. 

1 . U.scd a.s positive, a. in OE. (laic WS.) : Early, 
at an early hour; b. since 15th c. only ,Sc. (forms 
air, ear) : Early, soon : op])oscd to ia/c. 

a xooo Gnthlac 8t 6 tGr.) H)' to a-r abreat, p.Tt hy w.ildcn- 
des willau Ue.stcn. riooo Ags. Cosp. Mark xvi. 2 And 
swydc UT anuni leste-dat^c rumuii to b^tre byr^ene. c xsoo 
< In.MiN 6246 Beon ar it late o ^unnkerr wcorrt:, r» 13x5 
Ancr, E. 338 Ich hit do ungledlichc, oJier to cr, oftcr lo 
leale. a 1340 Cursor M. 25419 tG^tt.' Are and late i will 311 
moil, c 1425 WvNTouN Cron. vn. xxxiii. 143 Come I are : 
come 1 late. 1474 in Househ. Ord. (i7*)c.)»8To be ore at 
liissupiier. x578.V/y»/. Poems i 6 th C. II. r52'J'how;u tkciper 
lait and aire. 1795 Macnkim. W V//4 Jmw, Bniih c.ar' and 
late, Will ill briny grief lay steeping. 1879 (J. MAt ixiNAi.u 
.V/> Gibbie J. iv. 46 ‘ \ e inichtna be up ear encucli to gel yer- 
self shaved afore kirktime.' 

’ 1 * 2 . Sooner, at an earlier lime. Ohs, 

a- ri^oo Charters in O. E. Texts 445 Gif he 7;ewitc er 
Sonne hia. c xooo Ags. Cosp, John i. 15 Sc fte to ciiincuiic i-. 
;pfler me . . w,x.s arr t>oniie ic.* c Z400 Ytoainc 4 Ca 7 v. xofii 
Bilwcnc this and the thrid night. And .ar if that it arc myghl 
he. 1465 Easton l.cit. No. 518 II. 218, I received tlic box 
, .on Kriilay last and non er. c 1650 Merlin 2094 in Furniv. 
Percy Eoho I. 487, it thou Eld coincii rare, indeed, thou 
mi^lit liaue found him in that stead. 

p. 1516 'I'lNOAi.K yff/in i. 15 He that commeth after me, 
was licfore me because he w.ts yer than I. 

+ 3 . Sooner, rather, in preference. Ohs. 

a. e xsoo [see C 2V 
p. f 1300 [see C 2]. 

y. 01336 TiNfJALK JVhs. II. 235 llie nesh .. would be 
exalted and lift up on High, yer than c.ast down. 

+ 4 . Before, formerly, jit a former time, on a 
former occasion ; often piecetled by ever, ncz'cr. 
Also, A little while ago, just now, 
a. <^8ss Essp. Hymns in f). E. Texts 419 fi-ct nion J^ii 
ale.sdcs wnc a:r soiMice x^hiow.adcs. 0900 Marfvrid. 
ibid. 178 Fyr of hcofonum .. forbemde .. alle fta fie.. 

.T*r tinterT^cdon fSonc hnlT^an wcr. 1* xooo Elene 
Word.T . . eallra wnsnyttro a:r xe-spreirenr.-i. a xias O. E. 
Chron. an, 1 lor And b»t ealle ba on Engle lanrle hcora 
I.Tud on^fian heafdon, be bit asr b^fh f^rhuou. 

CH75 Lamb. Horn. 5 ^e iherden cron be gndspcl hii, etf. 
rxsoo Ormin 2349 Forr nass bat nmfre fundenn sur Amang 
wimmenn onn cr^. c 1175 Lay. 6626 Nc cnew liiiie no man 
pat lilne hirer hi-sch^c hadde. e 1300 Harroio. Hell 222 
That y.scyde cr the to. 1373 BARnnun Eruee ix. 442 Tli.ii 
. . war eir poucr and Iwrc. c 1430 i'ilgr. i.yf Manhodc i. c. 
fi86oi 54, 1 se blixid shed on scrippe pat nt-uere cr j 
npperceyuede. 15, . h'yng,\ Hermit 40 in Hazl. E. E. E. 
(18/141 *4 /^yeh one saw I never are. 1557 Mylnerof Abyng- 
ion 82 inid. III. 103 He myght not do .is he dyd .arc. .’*647 
R. Stapvlton yievtital 259 A Iieanc.hull, ere the pnufco of 
aik'l'hc ncighb’riiig village. 

p. c ry^Cttrsor M. ^02 (Trin.i po be [Ad.Tni J lowije but 
ncuer ore. Ibid. 13x47 (Triri.) Je wondir on bat 1 seidc ore. 


XS . Childe of Eris/moe 34a in Harl. E. P,P,\. *83 Into 
the chamber he went th.Tt tide, and knelid, a.s he dud ore. 

y. c 14S0 Chron. Vilod. 147 By I'oiiscIIe of Elmeatone as I 
sayde ^cre. c 1430 Cny U 'arto. (C.) 60 StK'hc a nmyde was 
neiicr ^cre. a z6is Hauini.ton Epigrams iii. (i633> 4R 
Ch.Tste I, inns, hut as valiniit as a gamier, Came to me yer, 
. . Lamenting that 1 raised on him a slander. . 

b. First ; licfore something else, or before any 
thing else is done. 

a. e xooo Aes. Cosp. Malt. v. 24 ti.nng mr and xe-'^yhstima 
wi'A binne broocr. 

e 1350 Cen. Sf Er. 88 Fro JSal time we tcMen ay, Or 
ui'^t .Tud after ?c day. c 1300 Havchk 728 But or hr 
hauede niichel shame. 

B. prep. 

1 . Before (in time'. Also in comb, fere-yea- 
terday, the day before yt-sterdny. 

tx. ? rt! 733 \MS. a 900I Eede's Death Song ibid. 1 (9 Aer Iiis 
hill longac, rSas Cesp. Psalter liv. 20 llv. 19I in ( >, E. texts 
! 263 God. .sc is wr weoruldc and wunaA in o( uisRe. exooo 
.‘lg.t, Cosp. Matt. .\xiv. 38 Sh;i hi warriin on l am dnxtim ear 
bam flode. CX173 Lamb. Horn. 17 pt i lie- ii^hcrri- iVom ban 
nui-.lucssc car his endc dci. a 1300 Cursor M. 11383 iGbit.), 
A tucimoth are b^^ natiuite. £-1300 K. Alis. 344 Aboiitc 
! niydnvghl, ar the day. .Schco s.tw. ,:i dr.agon ai'loun lyght. 
X413 i.YixJ. I'ilgr. Sovde IV. .vxii. (14831 69 Vf ihon er this 
tyme. h.Tddc‘sl done right. 1465 Easton Lett. No. 505 II. 
194 \T ye send to me contrary comaundenietil ei ihnt tyme. 
1583 GnLiJi.Nfi Calvin on Dent, cixxiii. 1076 Kre three, 
dayi-s lo an end he had quiie forgotten. 1642. Ci art- noon 
Hist. /»’/•/•. (17^ 2) I. V, 456 F.'re I hat time. 1649 LovFi.Acr 
Poems C'oiihl you asj.^eml yon Chairc of Stale c’re him? 
1678 Dhymi'N All for Lfwe 1. i. Our fruitful Nile Flow’d 
eic the woiiicd Season. 1B19 Byron yuan 1. i, .Sent lo the 
devil .somewhat cre liis liiiic. 1884 W. (?. .S.vifii Eildrostan 
43 Hi.! Nigh lost his wits ere. inopiing. 

p. r 1*50 Cen. iV Ea. 47 Or uni wcridcs tiini: hoie.n. r 1400 
Destr. Troy 114 A briibcr of birj-e born or hym-seluyn. 
1439 K. K'lciiriour in E. L'. /r/V/.v'ir.83 123 If. . Margarcic 
Ills wytl ileci-ssc or tyme Rauf liis .son cutriine at full age. 
a 1533 I,i;. Bivrnvks Huoh l.vxxvi. 273 J'liough he huuc or 
ibi-stym sufleryd gveate trauayle. 
v. c 1430 / 'reemasonry 160 mowe hyt knowe long aer 
tS33 Covr.uOAMi Cen, xxxi, v And Jacob hehcfde 
L.ihans ciniiitt;iKiuiu.c. & heholdc, it was not lowarde him 
a.s ye.sicidaye and ycrycslerclayc. 

b. In ]ircfercncf; to, more than. 

P *377 I'ANfa.. E. El. B. xv. 502 pc red noble Is rcucr- 
nirrd or j-’f Rode. 

2. In the n<J\b. phrases '{‘ere pon, ere then, ere 
this, etc. (OE. nV ban, wrtiis.sutn , before then, h-* 
lore this. Also EuKbOMi, Erenow, Erkwiiii.f;. 

a. <'897 K. Aa.VKMT Cregifry's East, 7 Sio lar laKdcnxe* 
^^iodl!s .T.-r ^is.sllUl afe.'ilicn wins •4it:>nd Aiigclcj nn. 1x173 
Lamb Horn. 3 Moni of ban doc manna be cariion fulicdcii 
lire drihten. Ibid, it We mn^cn. .ibetmi urc sumie b*'* 
abbot idon erbiw. 1*97 K. CJi.ouc. (.17/4^ 501 'I’hou sedr..s( 
vs ar tills ’Phe |iruurle of thin herle. ct3xS Siiorf.iiam 121 
'I hct uiiii'oru . . Tlirit crl hangc [read erthannej was so wyldc. 
e X340 Cursor M. 9H30 t'rriri.i. More Hclcoube hcidc we neuei 
.ir bis. c X430 C ties'. Assigne 70 As I haiic hohle her er bis 
*oiir lorde so me heipe'. (5^ Pf.AT Jcrttell ho. I. 59 Wc 
should baiie liad a sulTiclenl ear this. 1667 Milton E. A. 
iv. 970 Ere llu'i) Farr heavier load lliyself exprcl to feel. 
Ibid. 240 If mishap |had ailcndcd him], Ere ihi.s lie 
relurn'd 1776 Giuiion Athr. If 'hs. 118141 H. 173 You liavi: 
ere this heard of the. .at-cith-nt. x8*6 Scott U'oodst. ii, I 
trust the Ring is cre iliis out of their reach. 1884 Pai: 
Eustace 28, 1 sliouUl ere this have shaped into wurd.s llic 
warm afTrclioii which , .existed in my heart. 

-y. 1598 Hakli'VT Coy. I. 6 'They might veryw'cll, yer 

this, hauc surjiassed . . any particular Monarc hic els. 

C. conj. (or ns pari of conjuriLtiunal phrase). 

1 . Of time : Before. 

fa. in conjunctional phrasc.s. consisting (a) of 
the adv. with than; <h) of tlie jircji. with pro 
nominal regimen (OE. and early ^\K. /am /e, pan 
pe, pafn.pan, pen; suhscrjiionlly ///<;':. Ohs. 

a. a xooo Judith 252 in .’swcci Ags. Edr. (i8tr.p if ^ /l'>t'oii 
fti: him sc i.-^v-sa 011 ufan .sa;le M.T:?;cn Kbnta. a 1000 Hnt'py 
Land 38 ibid. 170 Naifiv hro-miaft Leaf under lyfiv .mrfton 
cdwemlt-n W'oriildc x^wcoiflc. i xooo Ars. C. sp, Matt. v. 
18 An jirica nc j;i:wit frsim a^rl'iini \c ti 6 o Hatlon 

ii:T l»anl callc bing ;^ewurbatj. /bid. vi R Iviwcr ta-der wat 
h vvict eow bcarf ys aa }»ain |»e Iiym- liiilfl.i'\ • S200 Orwin 
0351 A^r b^xnn b'' l«afcrril jcMi Crisi r>igaiin oww|>crr lo 
i.l<.>ntic. <: 1200 Trin. t'o/i. Horn, -gj Kr boiiiii! fict child beo 
Iful^ed hit i.s bes dvollc.s. a 1225 Ancr. E. vyfi C'wcnch hit 
. t-r ben liit vva.xe. c 1290 Lives .Saints f 18S7. 52 Arc bat lieo 
wric (led. // T300 Havelok ■rut ‘ In im.thu.s tua.s, loulerJd<-«* 
he scyde. Merli.'il be b'* ■-r'ct.lu- b-yde. / 1325 Chron. Eng. 
in Ritsori Mrt. Eom. II. 270 I his l-.iid wes clep*^| Albyoii. 
Er then llrnvi frijin Tioye f.oin. /■1386 CiiAi-cr H Erankt. 7 . 
80s Now it-l'h th me ei iliai yc fortln i wciide. 1483 VnL 
gariaahs Tt.renti<> a., Night .:riiii vpon nn.- er than j m^ht 
i-om hvdcrc a m ynv.. 1559 B.aj dwin in A’firr. for Mag. 

H 1 a, Wh'-rof she warnd prepared a myghly power, 
And cn: ih.Ti iiiyiif were aliogether red)', Came uwyft to 
.S.Tiidalc and bc.^icged my bower. 

B. rx*5o Cen. .v /. » . -.'43 he [Abraharal wi.ste 
ofi werldi.; r-uon, He hade hi?e kinde to him charen. 

y. 1526 TiNiiAi.r. Cal. ii, 12 Ycrre that certayne cam 
from James be [iV.tcr] .-vie with the Gcntyls. 

b. hence as simple cenj. arch, and dial. 

a. Ef't'wnl 'Gr. ' Oft bio benh wrifli.tn ?.cc7;e [.seakle] 
a-r hie lo s«.-ilc. jjc-jng. 971 EUtkl. Horn. 47 On niht ler he 
r.rsie. 1x175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Mco wcrcii stroiiglicht ibunden 
rr lire drihtrn onne lo )>issc Hue. a 1225 Leg. Knth. 1393 
'I'o br'iu i fiillitnet , . car wc faren henne. 2340 Hampoi.f. 
t'r. Cottsc. 1051 Bot of be mare world yhit wIT I mare say, 
Ar I gas fra bk matir away. 1393 LANcr.. P. PL C. iv. 
20J ‘1 nci .Tsken bare huyre cr bey hit haue desenied. 1430 
Lvofi. Chron. 'J ray i. v, Arc Tiian hii» bemes reyse 
agayne Wc shall depatte. x<^3 Act x Rich. Ifl, c. 8 
Preum., C'lolliM so shorn cr they be wcttc. X58X M L'I.castivR 
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rositfo/n xxxiv. ^1887! laa Ear they entered into their exer* 
cisc, and. .car they went to meat, i6xt Biulk John iv. 

The nolde iiiaii ‘iaiih vnto Iiini, Syr, come duwne ere my 
child die. 1664 Evklvn AW. Nort, vi7i»g) igo It will he a 
loiiji; Time e'er your lirafT produce any Fruits* cousiderahle. 
i7fo 71 II. W.\Lroi.K l 'vriu, ’s Anent. /'«»«/. (178ft) IV. 76 
pr»)inisin^ aiiilitios were cut oil e'er they had reached 
their uiaimity. x8xo Scot 1 La fr 0/ L, i. ii, Ere his fleet 
career he took, i he dew-drop.s from his flank.s he .shook. 
1870 E. PiiACiX'K i\a(/ II. aa It was very late ere 
the parly broke up, 

fl. c »5Q Cen. A’r. Or he Inoe] was on werldc led, 
Ilis kindc was wel wide spvtd. c X340 Cursor M. jut 
(Fairf.) A 1 . . w:u e of (^letter stien3t aiui pih, or 

aduiii Itad for-dono h« K'ib- * 4 ^ lUtsion l.eti. No. 771 111 . 
T52, iiij howra or he ds ed. c X570 Moral Play ICti 4 * .SV- 
(Shaks. Soc.i 3 Wlierfore, or 1 pas lieii.s, now must 1 See 
ihy.s .same token heere. {.Still very conunon flral.] 
v. i 5»6T iNOAi.K A‘pf/1. ix. XI Veer the children were 
home. 156^ 87 Fi>xK A. 4 * M. 15'/)' log/'i The kinij laic 
alter lonpf .sicke yer he were healctL 1609 IIoi.l.smj A mm, 
Marcil. XXX. i. 379 Jlc niiKhl be intercepted yer he was 
aware. 

+ c. wilh a redundant erf (in sense A. 4 b), or 
some equivalent word, belontiing to the principal 
clause, thouj^h oc.:asionally standing in the sub- 
ordinate. 

a. ciaoo Ormin 1^694 Mr |*ann |>c Lafcrrd fnlllitnedd 
w.iss ilCr wasK he wtinedd offte To cumenii (ill l>e llniuin. 
xapy R. (ii-ouc. (i7_’4' •.!«; Ar hii come vpc )>ys hul, arst he 
\vass ycumc. ^.1300 A'. Horn 546 Mid .•ipeio isch il lursi 
ride . . Ar ihc h*-* K'nnc to wo^c. X377 - It. v, 

468, I .shal seke tuiuhe. arst ar I .se Koine ! 

p. r 1350 Ceu. ff /'.'.i . 65S N ine hundred ^er and lift I told, 
or or he starf, noc w.xs old c 1330 K. iJkLis.Nji i hrott. 1 lomi 

f '4 Or Roberd wi.st, or {xniht cm suilk a dedr, Ore was hi-. 
i>>u.s on tire, c 1400 M,\i?niji-.v. (183) viii. Kx Ilefor^ or J>c:i 
resccyuc hem, |»ei knelcn douii. c 1460 'Poionelry My at. ijx 
Myii dede ere sliiild 1 dy^lit. Or il were so. 
d. with the atldition of m’r. 
a. f I3*3 E, F.. A Hit. P. .A. 32F. Schal I efie forgo hit er 
euer 1 fyiic? xS»9 Mom.' Com/, a^si. Prih, 111. Wks. i2ia/;» 
Ilcfoic a gret Morin the .sea hegyiinerh. - to worke. .m: riicr 
the windcs w'avo l>;ji?itous. t 1630 l.tuoMM. or H.%\viii. 
Poems Wk.s. la Er c'le she was, wcvp that day’s wheel wa.s 
roll'd. 

p. x6o$ SiiAKs. Lear 11. iv. vRo 'I'liis heart shal hre.ak 
into a huiidi-ed tlfousand llawvs Oi etc 11c wcepc. t6xx 
ltiMi.K thxu. vi. 24 The l.yons. . brake all their hones in pie. es 
or C'ucr they came at the Iv -ttonu; of ilie den. X883 .SwiN* 
puRNK Cent, Rouuik'h aj or ever iiiuii w.is, were. 

2 . Of preference : Sootier than, mther than. 
.Sometimes witl\ correlative adv. as in 1 c. 

a. Promilf I {7 1 ifir.i /Er he [ic. Iicorot] feorh sclc« 5 . .on 
ofrt*, aT h« in willc hafclnn Ihyd.nn]. exsoo Okmin 6316 
Furr .rr |>ci3 wolldcnn Imlerin lI,c|> .‘Er l>anu |>e’}3 wolldenu 
gilllenn ohht 0:ni3;i:ne.s.s Oodess willc. r 1330 Hali Meiil. 

45 Hu ha. .h jlalc'ti si rouge pines car hawaldc.n ninicu hum. 

• X330 K iug^ 0/ Pars 44 U.ither wolde i spille iny hlocl . . Ar 
hco si'.holde werldc a .S.arazyn, 1393 LAsrtL. J\ PI. C. iv. 

F.r loh wedde such a wif, wo me by-tyde. ! 

p, a 1300 Cursor M. 081s Oi"itt 1 Or ;iglu his licrle brcst j 
o thrinne, ()i fra his roin.-iudeiiientis luinnr. X37S HARnouM 
/irme \x, y)\ In auenture till de He Viild liitn put, or he 
vald fle. 

fD. atij\ Only in late OK. and MF« 

1 . The compounds in wliich < )h'. ler- ha ,9 an 
atljcctival force early’, ‘ fornifr’ (sec K. 1 ) were 
occasion.ally resolved, so that the first eleriu iit 
was treated .as a real adj., and inllecled as such, 
K«r cxfiniples see K. i. 

2 . Hence, rarely, the adjectival use occurs where 
it does not originate direi tly from composition. 
n 1400 fsumbr.tx ^20 'J’o iiit-iide hlr an' iriysdi^dn. 

£. Cotnh. 

1 . Wilh adjectival force, as OK. derdee?; (sec 
l)AYh early day, beginning of the day, also pi. 
i^rda^as (in MIO. as jiliiase are daws), former 
days; OE. derdwd (?.ee Dkkd-, in erdedc, 

.a former deed; OK. tfrniors?!! .see Moux, 
Mourow), early morning, in pihrasc on ih moreen, 
ME. an annoft/tve, also (with adjectival flexion 
of the first elemont) OE, on .rrne moreen, ME. 1 
on erne marten, on amemoi-ivc \ .a!so AuKTHKiiK. | 

Pte&WHl/v~) \ Mid ".rr-ikr^c. a sooo.'l/i ire\r.r :r.'o‘Gr.) .Sffi- i 
alUi wniiiga mid .'I'rd.rvv .('col ^c.sti;;^aji. a xooo Hymns iii. 
25tC'ir.} pu c.irt >e ii;()cl.i, K on icrdasiiiii calra hciiiiR-iia 
wyn nkciide on Ilcthleem. <' t.300 Havtlok 27 It 

was a king hi atii davvcs. c xooo Ars. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 41 
And wy? witodlioe be utiocr ’’ic-vdicduni on foft. ctaoo Trin. 
Coll. horn. 153 lu ll mail shal uudcrstondcn mede of his 
cr>d«de. <■ txo^ Fav. 8743 Nu pu nc.iIi adrcdi^n for Fine u;r 
dicden f./: 1375 lur bine erdedf ). a 1400 ihiotiian 1808 (L’lc- 
iiicnt was made .a ktiy;,di( For liy.s er dedt s. a xooo Ps. !.\ii|ij. 
6fGr.) I0..0U *a;rm«;r?;*.ri 011 rt'^-weno, r xooo A/;s. 

Gosp. Matt. XX. i (fclic F^in hiredrs ealdre Fe on aurnc 
meiT^cn 11 1 code, <^1x75 Horn. 115 aldornicn ela 5 

on erne in.ir^en nla jeliclie. r X300 A'. .-V/A. 5458 'Fhc oust 
.irist on criif! niorowo. /‘1314 t^uy H'tirm. .A.l 339* An 
.armorwe erliclic pemperour uros, sikerliclie. /I'id. 5164 On 
arnemorwe F»*') tuna; wr. 

2 . With prepositinnal force : see Kkki.ong, Ere- 
now, KuKWini.K ; al o erc^yesferday in IJ i. 

Sre, var. of Ji.AU obs. to jilough. ] 

x6bx Holton Stalnles IreL xo Labourers .. to ere the 
ground. ^ 

Ere, obs. f. are : see He” v. ; also of Ever. 
Ereable, obs. form of Eaiiaklk, arable. 

•|‘ Erean, a. OJ)s.—'> [f. T.. iere-m brazen (f. /rj, 
irr~ts brass) -p -an.] Matlc of brass <»i‘ i‘0])per, 
brazen, 1656 8x in Hlount. 1773 i:i A.sil. I 
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Brear, var. of A rear v. Obs. 

Srebus < Ci/b/ls). Myth. Also G erron. erobus. 
(a. L. Krebtts, a. Gr. ’'liptpos; ?cttgn. with Golli. 
rix/is darkness.] The proper name of ‘a place 
of darkness, between Earth and Hadt.s* t Liddell 
and Scott) ; often used in phrase dark as Erebus. 

xSf^.SiiAKS. Mrtch. /'. V. i. S7 ITis affcotioits jaivj darke 
a.s Embus. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 883 Harsh Thunder . . 
the lowest liottoiti.shtKik Of Emhus- x839MARKVAr 
Ship The night was d.ark as F.relnis. 

Comb. 18x5 Sc ribbleomaHia ifty The powV lliat impcll’d 
thee wa.s Erebus bred. 

Erect vz‘ie‘kt\ a. and sb. [ad. I... ereit-us, pa. 
pplc. of eri^tlre to set ii|>, f. e out + re^.^Pre to 
direct.] A. adj. 

1 . Upright, in an upright posture; not l>c‘nding 
forward or downward. Of straight lines and 
jilane surface.s: Vertical. Ereet vision^ the fact 
that we sec ol»jects * the right way up *, notwith- 
st.andinglhc inverted position of llic retinal image. 
Erect dial ', sre DtAb. 

c x^ CuAUcri-tt Man of Law's T. 9 The sehade of every 
tree Was in the hmgthe the .same qnaiuito I'liat w.ns tlie 
bi'dy creelc, that i.uu.sed it. 1514 Hakm.ay i'yt. 4 I'p- 
loudyshm. ii’ett.y Stx:-) p. Ivi, Whether that thy lord sit or 
yet standc creel Siil mu.st thou stande. 1593 I* -'Lii IHalfinj^ 

.3 When (he |ilut .sinndeth upright, it maketh a ri:.du angle 
with (he Ifiii'izon and is railed Erect. xft46 SiK T. Hkow.sk 
Pse?id. h'.p. IV. i. 180 lUrds ..me so farro from this kiude 
of pioiu;iies.se, that they are xdmoNt erect. 1697 Dkyoln 
/■V r^'. Gcor^. itr. 666 A Snake .. in his Summer l.iv’iy 
muls .nlnng; Erect, and br.anriishing his forky 'longue. 
17*6 ir. Grcyyory's Astron. I. 362 'I'lie erect or veriir:il 
Diameter of the Luminary .seems contracted. X7p9 J. Wooo 
Flcm. Optics vii. (18x1) 148 An erect image ol ihe figure 
intended tu be represented. X84X Hkuwsikr Mart. Sc. 111. 
ii. 1856) X84 He xiscribed erect vision to an operation of the 
mind. 1863 Fh. Kkmmlk Rcsid. Georgia 42 ' 1 ‘he figures 
of some of the women .'xrc haudsome. .erect nud good. 1873 
lli.AfKiK Lays iHjckl 83 Erect with tiiaje.My severe The 
liuchail More upshoots his 'J'ilaii cone. 

b. L'seil Hot. and Her. in general sense. 

1688 R. Holmk Armoury 11. Erect Flower.s (arc! 

such .as grow upright without hanging the licatl. X766 87 
PoHNY Heraldry CiVys».. Erect or PCreifcd .. said of any- 
thing upright, or perpendicularly elevated. x8xt A. 'I'. 
Thom.son Land. Disp. 1 18 (8' 2^6 'I'lie stamen.s are en'ct, and 
longer th.an the coroliiL x88o Gray .Struct. Hoi. vi. it 8. 277^ 
Ovules are erect, when they rise from the wry Ixolloin of 
the cull. 188a C us.sANS Heraldry vi. 05 Erect, when used in i 
hla/oiiirig wing.s, signifies that the princifstl wing feather* 
make nearly a right angle with the back of the bird. 

M 

1673 Cave Prim, Chr. 11. vii. (1673I 195 A mind erect 
amongst the Kuines of a tottering Age. a 1735 ( Ilanvii.i.k 
( J.*, .Stand erect, and .sxjund as loud as fame. 1837 'I'liiRl.- 
WAI.L Greece iv. x xxiii. 321 A spirit as ere.ct as the king's 
tiara. xStS Morlkv Carlyle 175 Here was a way of erect 
living wit I tin. 

2 . Cliiefly participial : f a. Of tltc countenance : 
Not downcast, unabashed. Obs, b. Of the hands : 
Uplifted, c. Of the hair, tail of animals, etc. : 
Set up, rigid, bristling. 

x6x8 CiiAi'MAN Hesiod. M. 542 Not .. with face crert, 
Against the .Sun, but, silting. 1687 Dbydkn Hind Sr J\ i. 
304 Her front erect with majesty .she bore. 17,. PiiiLii's 
( J. Vows, and plaints and .suppliant bands to Heav'n 
erect. 1735 Somi'RViM.K tV/axc 11. 91 Wilh Kars Ami Tail 
erect, rieigbiiig he paws the ground. 1796 Bi rkk Regie. 
/V/iCi* Wk.s. 1842 II. 326 It i.s an erect couiilciiancc, it is a 
firm adherence to principle. .th.at assert our good failh and 
honour. 1870 Urvan t /Had 11 . xxiv. 403 With hair erect 
He sto<Kl, and in<itiunlcss. 

t 3 . Of the mind: Uplifted, directed iip- 
waid.s; alert, attentive. Obs. 

1544 Litany in Ptiv. Prayers (1851) 570 ILaving their 
rnind.s erect to Alini ’lity God. 2636 H.%ro.v Sylva (16371 
^ 2G6 It conducctli much tu liauc the Sense Inlciuiue, and 
Krect. 1756 Hurkk Suhl. 4- H. i. XV, Just at the moment 
when I heir minds are erect with expeemtion. 
t B. sh. Obs. rare. 

In order to facilitate the attainment of uniformity in type- 
foiinding, Moxoii projiosed to divide the square of the 
height of c.Tch kind of type into smaller s<piarc.s by 42 ver- 
ti :al lines (erects) and 42 horizontal linc.s ( parallels , 

1676 MrxxoN Print f.eit. 7 The Divisions that are imagined 
to la; made between tlic Left Hand and the Right arc c.illcd 
Erects, /bid. 20 Set your Compasses to g.-pbring one 
Fcait ill Parallel ax, F>ect 9. 

Srect t/rc’kl), V. Also 6 Sc, ereck, ^ G pa. 
pple. orcctyO. [f. L. ered- ppl. stem of ilriircie ; 
see i^rec ] 

f I. trans. To elevate in direction or }>osition. 
tl. To direct upwards; to lift up i^the eyes, hands, 
etc.\ Khi) To erect up. Obs, 

1609 Mootie (1849! 39 F.rect thy countenance^ like 

a man. 1635 PA<:iTTr^^-/s//a//^A'''- 1- ii. (1636)61 'I’hc Hisliup 
. . erecting iiin handR stood all the while with his face to the 
Altar, a 1634 Chapman Revenfce Hon. Wks. 1R73 ML 337 
Go*.»d Mr, erect your looks. 1704 Swift T. Pub Wks. 1760 
1. Iiitrod. 26 'I'o stand with their mouths ot^en, and erected. 
/tfC. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse iij Having our inindes erected 
lip into heaven. 163^ H. Hukton Rabel no itolkei 4 Wee 
erect our lic.st attention to this motion. 1690 Norris 
a// 7 i«nV'r (16941 1 . 54 The Minds of Men began tu be mure 
generally erected towards Hcxivcii. 

i' b. 'lo put Up on high ; to lift up (the head) ; 
also, to hoist up. Obs. 

fSM Art. Hamilton Catech. fi884> 52 Muyses . . nuide & 
erc^it a hrassin ym.age of a serpent. 1567 Trial Treas. 
ill Haal. Dodsley III. 273 That thou art nat erected, in 


* faith, it is pity. As high as three trees and a halter will 
reach. x6xx Coryat Crudities 9 A little chappcil . . wherein 
is erected the picture of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 1696 
Tate & Brady Ps. xxiv. 7 Erect your Heads, eternal Gates. 
1767 liahler I, 224 However wc may erect the crest upon 
the superior dignity of manhood. 
t 2 . 'Ho t:xalt in consideration or dignity: to 
raise to eminence or importance ; elevate to uflice : 
in earlier use, to raise to (a kingdom) ; to set 
up for, to be (an cmpeior, king, etc.). Also To 
erect up. 

1433-90 tr. Higden (Rolls' I. 283 Crete Char1e.s . . was 
creel e to iho kyngedomc of Frau nee after the deihc of his 
fiider. 1549-63 SiKKNMOLu & H. Ps. Ixxxix. 20 A man of 
niiglil 1 have erect your king and guide lo be. 1583 F.xa, 
/or Preason 11675) 27 Bi.shop.s who in the Popen name liud 
erected him up. a sgO* Grukne /as. /K Wks. 118611 196 
He .shall erect your state and wed you well. x6ix Sield 
/list. Gt. licit. VI. xlii. 3 The. Ai',gyiitian.s erected one Sji- 
luniinus a Captainc . . fur Kmperuur. ax63x Donne in 
Select./r. /W//r (1840) i6 Thou shalt find, .as many rccord.s 
of ati.-untcd families, .as of families newly erected and pre- 
seiiily ccichiated. 1656 Bkam hai l AV///r. vi. 238 l..awfnll 
for the King and Church of Eugbiid . . to have crecleil a 
now Priinaie. 1709 .Steki.k Tatter No. 130 P 2 Wc have .seta 
. . Monnirhs erected and depo.sed. 

+ b. 'Po elevate into or unto (a specified con- 
dition'. Obs. 

1508 Fihiilr iCks. -,'54 They were erecte vnto eternal lyfe. 
15^ R. Rouinson in Farr S. P. Elis. {164s) H. 364 Erect 
my spiritc into thy blissc. 

II. I’o raise to an upright position. 

3 . To rai'C, set upright tthc body, one.self, etc.) ; 
to icMr (a standard). Also fg. 

*573 ’I'ussK.R l/usfi. (1878' 5 F.rcrting one most like to fall. 
x6o3 Mansion Ant. .V Mr/.'n. Wks. tiiyi I. 25 Ladic, erect 
your grill ious siiniuelry. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 11. 
lii. 74 Ifimio the powder of l x»adsione or Iron weadiiiove ilu: 
North pole of the Li>ad.sionc, the powders or.siiuill divisions 
will erect and conforme themselves thereto. 1730 A. Gok- 
1H>N Ma//cVs Amphith. yj The Charioteers somelinieH Ijowcd 
to the Ground, then erected lliemsrlyes on high. X750 
Johnson Rambler No. 6r 3 'I'he iiece.ssity of electing our- 
.selves to some degree of inlelleciuul dignity. 1774 Goli»s.%i. 
Nat. Hist. 11776 VII. 49 The muscle , . is capable of ercci 
ing itself on an edge. 18x8 Jar. Mill Hrit. India II. iv. 
iii. 07 Erected against Aliverdi ihc .standard of revolt. 1877 
Mrs. Oi.iriiAsr Makers I'lor. xiii. 325 His weak fr.inic 
erected itstdf. 

b. Optics. To restore (an inverted optical image ) 
to an upright position. 

1831 Rkkvvstlh AVv/'/r>// 1 1855) I. x. 245 Wi.'Iiuiil using lu i 
glas.scs, the object may be ticctcd. 

i'C. intr. ictx reji. To siraiglilcn oneself, assume 
an upright ])osilion. 

1626 Hai.mn Sylva (1631) 8827 By Wet, Stalkcs doc erect, 
and Leaues bow downe. 

4 . To set u])riglrt (a member of the body) ; to 
jirick up (the ear.s) ; also Phys. (chiefly in pass.), 
to render turgid and rigid any organ containing 
crcelile tissue. 

i6s6 Bacon Sylva ( 16 $ 266 You . . erect your K.arc, wlicii 

you would hcarc alieiiltuely. 17x8 Rowk Ir. l.ucan i. 54M 
At ev'ry Shout |ihc horse) erects his quivVing E:irs. 17^ 
Bi’rkf Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 318 That this faction .. 
dues enci iLs crest upon the engagement, there can b«* 
Unit; doll lit. 

\fy. fig. from 4. 'I'o rouse, stir up, excite, em- 
bolden 'the mind, tmeself ). Obs. 

a 1568 CovLHDALK Treat, Death 1. xvi. We ought to creel 
anil conifori uursf lvc.s with the resurrection. 1605 B.acon 
Ado. /.earn. 11. iv. § 2 It doth rai.se. and ci-ccl the mind. 
*654 R- CiiDRiNr.TON tr. Hist, /v-f^/wc 314 With this Victory 
the courages of the Sicilians were erei.U.d. *665 I. SlROI AST 
Sure-Jooting Ml His Book coming forth, .my Expcciatioii 
was MOW crec.tctl. a 1668 Dknham (J Wliy should not 
hope As much cre«M our thoughts, as fear deiect lliern? 
a 1734 Norih Lives 11 . iji He found liis spirit.s low, 
and ilmiiglit to. .erect them by a gl.Ts.s or two of sherry. 

+ b. Areas. 'I'o slimukiti; (in a physical sense). 
ifiaoVK.NNKuf Vtx A’fi Yrt (16311)273 It . .crectcih the digestive 
faculty of the stornack. 

1 0 . 'i'o elate with pride. Ohs. 

1631 R. \{. Arraigum. IVlmte Creature 137 TA?.'ist ..the 
cniitrunphilinn of their proud plumes aiul reather.s too mui.h 
erect them and putfe them up. 

III. 1 O stt on a foundation, construct, establish. 
7. 'I'o set up (a biiililing, statue, framework, etc.) : 

to rear, build. Also t To erect up. 

14x7 in F.llis Orig. Lett . ». 19. 1 . 59 He hath ererted a new 
tower upon the .>iame for a wardi?. 135s EnKN Decades IT. 
Ind. 1. iv.(Arb.'8o The inliabilanics s;iwc iicwc buyldynges 
to bee dayly erected. XS70 Am*. Parker Corr. (X853) 37a 
Intending .. to erect up certain iron mills. XM3 Siiaks. 
a Hen, VI, in. il. 80 Erect hi.s Statue, and worship it. x66a 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729)229 Erect on the out-side Wall 
your Stove., of Brick. 1693 O. Walk kb History Hlu.u 
/rated «'-{8 Gallua lamented much hi.s death, and creeled 
liim a Sepulchre. 1701 De Foe Truedtorn Eng. 1. 1 Wherc- 
ever God erecLs a House of Prayer The Dex’il alwajrs 
builds a Chappcl there. 17^ II. Muniek tr. .S'^. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 446 He erects trophies. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Opera/. Mechetnic 190 An engine xvas ercctetl 
in the vicinity of Bath, .on this principle. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. ling. 11 . 16 A more peaceful class erected silk jnanu- 
factories in the eastern Kuburh of Loudon, xigfi Fsounr 
Hist. Eng. (iE^8) 11 . ix. 38a The scaffold had been awk* 
wardly erected, 

11 'i o build (a v<;.ssel). 

1650 Sir j. Burroughs in Wealth o/Gt. Brit. (174.9 33 
By erecting two hundred and fifty busses . * there will ih: 
employment for one thousand ships. 
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EBECTNESS. 


' b. fig. To build up (a theory, conclusion, etc.), 
set up (a pretension). Also absoL 

Sm T. PiKOWNK Psenif. £/>, i. vii. 25 Our ndv.'4nc«d 
iMliefH air not to bu built upon diclalus, but . . [wtr] uru to 
c:reot upon tho surer base of reason. <<1704 J-<ockk ij.<, 
Malcbratiche eiccts this prd^iosition, of seeing all things in 
God, upon ibeLr ruin. x8zd Jas. Mili. Brit, /pniia 11 . v. 
ii. 350 The pretension eieclcd by Mr. Hastings . . would 
destroy one great source of llie evidence. 1864 J. H. Nkw- 
MAN A^of. 195 It was necessary for us to have a positive 
Church theory erected c>n a dchniie basis. 

8 . a. Ceom. Td set up or draw (a perpendicular 
to a given line); t to construct (a triangle, tic. 
upon a given base), b. Astral, and Astron, To 
‘ set up ’ (a figure of the heavens). 

«x 646 J. <’»i{Kr.oRV ., 4 jrvr. J/an. in J'osth. (1650W15 'J'his 
was the figure of the Hc.'ivens. .Asirunoniically calculated 
aud erected .'iccurding to TYchu'.s tables. z66o Iiarhow 
Eucliil 1. X, Upon the line given All erect an equilateral 
triangle. /ti67a Wovu* Li/e (18481 73 After Lillie (the 
asironomeri had erected his figure, he told her, etc. 1715 
Kr^k.sky, To Eri\t a to divide, the i« Houses 

a-riglit. 1815 .ScoTi Guy M. iv, He accordingly erected 
his scheme, or ri.;un'. uf heaven. 1828,). 11 . Mooki; Tract, 
yavig. On H erect the perpend icul.'ir MA. 1887'!'. B. 
Kkcd O. h', Lett, hound 182 He (Moxonl professes tube 
able to erect in any other square . . the same letter. 

i 9. To .set up, cstablisli, found (an olVice, court 
of justice, cor[)oratio!i, institution, etc."'; to initiate, 
set on fool ;a project, scheme). Obs. or anA. exc. 
in /..aisK 

1565 Cai.khij.i. V'/ ir/f./. (.Vtfwr (1846) 24 A pilgrim- j 
age in Wales was str.ught creeled. 1570 in Strype A/rrt. 
Ref, I. Ivii. 6;:fi The Divinity lecture, erecled by (he noble 
lady Mar garet. xOoa Wakniir Alb. Kufi. x. Iviii. (it)i2) 254 | 
riiis League was lialowcd . . gainst all '111.11 worke the 
gusi^ll 10 erect. 1651 IlnitUKS Lr^dotk. i. xv. yj 'I’liere is 
no Civill Power erected over the p.irlies promising. 1663 
Marvki.i. Corp\ Wks. 1872-5 II. .\l. 88 Courts of Merobants 
to be erected in some . . ports of the nation. 1683 Royal 
Troctam, in Load. No. i8sfi/i 'I'hc Office of Post -Master 
General hath been Krected by Act of Rirliniiierit. 1743 
Tinoai. tr. Rapin' s Hist. Th/^. 1 1 . i=,i note, 'I’his year Queen 
r.lizabelh erei.;i«<l the Last-Iiul'm Cniiipauy. 1761 a llcMii j 
l/ist. R»^. N. xli. 415 The Jesuits, a ricw’ order of regular j 
priests ereclcil in luirope. 1792 Ciiii-man Ainer. Lmo Rep. j 
11871) 12 ’l‘hc statute has erected .•ihuium.iry jurisdiction. 1818 
Ta.s. Mii.i. Brit, hidia 11 . v. i.x 702 'J'lic miui.sterial board ; 
erected by Mr. Pill, a 1862 Bn kj.ic Civilh.. < 18691 1 ^^- ! 

125 TwoCouits of High (NuuuiUsion were erected. 1865 

H, Puii.i.u's Aftfer. Taper Curp\ 11 . 56 Congress resolved 

to erect a lottery. ! 

t b. To raise (an armed force) ; to form (a 
nation). Obs. 

1480 Caxion rAivw/. R/i^\ III. (iSHO' V4/2 These two erected 
an boost .lytMisi H.uiybnll. 1598 Hai<r»:t Theor. ITarres 
11. i. «o When a (aunnaiiie is newly leuied and erected, etc. 
a 16x8 Ual I i(;n I J. lie .suffers .seventy two distinct nations 
to be erected out of the first itiotiarchy under distinct go- 
vernours. 1680 Hicxks Spir. Topery 71 The Cess , . fi>r 
erecting and tiiaiiilaining the foresaid additional Forces. 
X698J. Ckiii.i. Mmarny j«j A new Body of Militm should j 
be erected in llieir stead. 

10. To era I into [cf. Kr. irv.^er efi \ : to consti- 
tute or form into {c.g. an organization, inunici- 
pality, territorial division, etc.) ; to set up as (a 
rule or precedent) ; to invest with the r.anU or 
character of ; t to rcjiresent a.s. 

Z670-98 1 /ASSMS Toy. Pref. z, 1 had not flic b-asl 

thought . of en ('ting myself into an Auihoiir. x7xo Sriici k 
Tatler^a. 56 f 1 For the .Sharpen;, .are by Cu.stoiii erected 
into a real and veiu-ralihi Body of Men. X7X8 Col. Rec. 
Tenn. III. sS riie sd. town iniglit be I'.recled into .*1 Bo- 
rough by a Charter, etc. a 1768 Krskink last. Law .S\atl, 
**773' 34.S By si-cul.'irizing, or, in our law-style, creeling 
most of the inoii:i‘-i(rries into temporal lordsiiips. 1796 H. 
Hu.NTbK Ir. St. Tin re's .S/ad. Nat. (17 )91 HI. 455 The 
Gfficci-s of an iiiffrior order . . erected ihe.nisclvcs into seig- 
nori.'d proprietors. 1818 Ja.s. Mii.i. Bn't. India IL v. vili. 
669 He Could erect every interference in that sovereignly 
into an act of guilt. xSax Scott Rgnibv. vii, Her majesty 
was minded to erect the town into a staple for wool. 1822 
M. A. K ci.TY D.w;/cW(/ 1 . 158 You. .erect him into a standard 
of right and wrong. 1839 Ykowkll Ane. Brit. Ch, xi. (1.8471 
Jio Vale.ntia . . w;u; erected into a province, i860 Nfii.i. 
Repr. Omd. 'Fhat jjortluii. .whom the inslitution.s 

of (he country have elected into :i ruling cLiss. 

*1 11. ? Used for Ahrkct, DniKcr. 

1526 SKKi.roN 2507 Unto me formesl this pro- 

cess;*, is crcctyd. 1655 M. (.*aki'i:R lion. /w-.//:*. ii66o^. Kp. 
I)(,*d., No more iheu the Subject of it \i.e. Honour] erects. 

Erectable (/ic kiab’D, a. [f. Euect v. -i- -abu:.] 

Capable of being elected. 

1802 Cm. Mi).\i.m;u Orni/k, Piet, fl..), These erectable 
feathers . . are .scarcely longer than the rest. 

Erected (/re-ktml a, [1. liliECT V. -b -El) 1.] 
tl. Having .'ll! iijiward direction. Of the eye.s, 
face, etc.: Uplifted. Of motion: Directed ii|>- 
wards. fig. Of the mind: Active, attentive. Obs. 

1581 SinMKV ./AV. Poetrie LArb.i 26 Our erected wit, 
maketh vs know what perfection is. IM3 Dk.avton Etlo^. 

X. 26 Th’ creeled eye.s (Of a poorc Wretch with miseries 
opprest). 1659 lastruc. Oratory 16 He. .proceeds to a new 
subjeer with a more erected aiionlioii. z668 Cmrilnoon 
list. Tracis <1727) 92 .\ti erected fa»re toward heaven. 1682 
SoUTiiitRNit Loyal Bf'o. 1. i, My creeled lie.id was rais’d to 
give fuller majesty to crowns. 169;^ Davi^tN Tirg Georg. 

I. 4^ Herons . . mounting upward with erected Flight. 

t a. Elevated, exalied ; aspiring, high - souled, 
noble. Obs. 

^ iSBa Sidney . 4 >ra;//Vr i. (T.) High erected thoughts Rc.atcd 
in a heart of courtesy. 1601 Coknwm.i.yks Dis.. .Setieca 
(1631)68 Men of the highest erected stales have dyed. x6xi I 


Spked Hisl. < 71 . Bnt. ix. xx. <1632) 963 [Theyl march with ' 
erected courages against King Henry. 1631 T. May tr. 
Ban-lags Mirr. Mindes ii. 65 Pride adorned with the name 
of ail erecnal manly nature. 1667 Milton /*. L. 1. 679 
Mammon, the lc.ist erected Spirit tnnt fell. 

3. t a. Set upright, or in a j)crpendicular position, 
b. Of hair, etc. : Hri.stiing. Of ears: Pricked up. 

1^3 B. JoNSON Enteriainnt. ^as. 1 Wks. (18381 5>>/2 
I'liis erected and hro.i(l-spi-caditig tree. x6io Cli.'u.t.iM He- 
raldry III. XV. {16111 138 slccpiitg lion w'hich did not shew 
his rage with his erected Sliagge. 1663 J. Stenckr Prodigies 
(16651 165 'I’he falling of an erected Staff this way nr that. 
1675 Dkydcn Aruag* v. i. a;-,66 'Lhe Golden Serpent.s bear 
Kreott.-d Crests alike, xjvj E. Ward Hud. Kediv. (1715! 

1 . ix, 'J'hc 'I'eacher. .Rose ironi his Scat, and stood erected. 
1782 Cowi'KR Charity 516 "I’is Called a s,Ttire, and the j 
World appears G.itlicring around it, with erected cars. 

4. liuilL Up, Up-reared. Also fig. of a kingdom : 
Estalilished. 

1603 Knollls ///rf. Turks (tfijS ' 29 The di.sf]uteiing of 
the slide of th.'ii new creeled kingdom. 1625 S. J.)’Ewf..s 
in l^lll.s Lett. 1. 32a III. 218 t^oingfrorn this ereitcd 

.stage, dowue into St. Ldwartls L*liap]»el. x88o Tel. 

30 Apr., An erected bridge is .subjected to great laterah 
pressmi;. 

6 . See ^>. 9 . also 10 . 

*754 Lknkixk Trine. .Se. Law 220 Having by their grant.s 
the same title to the erecitrd benefices, that the iiiouasteric.s 
had formerly. 

Erector : sec Euector. 

t Ere*ctify, v. Ob.r. [f. ICuEtT a. f -(I'ry, after 
the analogy of rectify ; cf. edify^ trans. To build. 
Implied in Ere*ctifying fpi. a. 

\fiarj^vv.v.u liuginutl xx.v. 46 Vpoii whose dcsolation.s that 
er«i:tifying Lady Kddllcd cast her eyes 4if cunipassiuii. 

Erectile (/re ktil), a. [a. E. hedile, f. 1 .. 
r/rcl- : see Eukct yl] Cap.able of being erected or 
set iipriglit. 

t8^ M'MitRTHiK CmneTs Anint. Khtgd. 155 Ch.'iiina.. 
CMia'ia of Paraguay . . whose mreiput is ornnmeuted with a 
circle of erect ilcfcailiers. 18580. W. Hoi.Mi.s.d at. Btvakf-t. 
i. 3 The men of genius that 1 fancy most have erectile head.s. 
1869 Gii.i.mokr Reptiles Birds if. 7R Viperine Snakes . . 1 
have H long, perforated, erectile fang on the maxillary hone. 

b. Erectile tissue.', a kind of tissue found in 
various parts of aniinnls, capable of being disteiuied 
under excitement, and consequently of becoming 
rigid ; also, a .similar tissue in vegetables. 

1830 R. Knox Bedard's A*uxt. 188 'I'he erectile tibsuc is 
of very lur,»e dimensions in the organs of copulation. xB6f 
H. MAt.Mii.i.AN h'ootn. Page Nat, you An elongation of the 
erectile tissue, of the plant. 1874 Van Boren Pis.Geuit. 
i^rg. 2 't'liv. Corpus Spongiosum Urethra: is also composed 
of erectile tissue. 

1 leiicc Srecti’lity, the quality of being erectile 
or ca).mble of erection. 
i860 WoRrK.siER cites Dr. Dix ; in mod. Diets. 
Erecting^ (/'re ktiij), vbl. sb. [f. Ehkct V. + 
-l.VG b] 

1. 'I'lie action of the vb. Ekkot, in various scri.^es. 

1553 'r. Wii..s(*N Khei. .1567* 23 h, No buildyng of pillers, no 

erecting of arches. 1649 SisLUi N I.nws Eng. 1. (1730) 22 It 
s«;<:mcth to be done . . after the ere.«-ling of the Bislioprick 
of Kly. 1776 G. Skmm.f. Building ia // ater 67 A judicious 
ereirtiiig 01 the SouiuHii..,; -boards. 

2 . altrib.^ as in erccling-tye-pieccy -glassf ^pristn \ 
(.see (juots.) 

1837 Gokino ft I’mitchahu 144 No acluomatic 

erecting cyc-piccc . . can l«: made with so few as three 
lenses, 1874 KNUiiir Put, /I/f'c/i., Erecting eye-piece, a 
conibiiiutioii of four Icii.ses iisetl for tern^stnal ielc.scopes, 
and so .irranged as to cxiiil.tit the objects viewed in an erect 
position. Ibid., Erect iag-glass. .1 tube with two lenses, 
s!ipiK'«l inlo the inner end of the dr.iwtnbeof a microscope, 
serving to ei'Ci:t the inverieil inni^e. Ibid., Erect ing-prisin. 
a coiilriv.»ncc of Nacliel’-. fur eteeting the inverted iniagr 
liroduced hy n conipoiiiiil mirru.scttpe, by mean.s of a single 
rectangular pri.sm placci;! over the ryc-picire. 

•,! Used geniiidially with omission of in, a. 

1654 Eak* Orrkrv Tart hen. (tOybi sfiv She was ignorant 
of that f.ttal 'J’lieaier which w.is erecting w'ithin sight of lier 
Wind«jw. 1809 KiiS’DAir. Trar, IL lii. 216 One or two 
small salt-works arc creeling in New Bcdfunl. 

Erectingf t /re-kti 9 ), ppL a. [f. as prec. -h - 1 N cj -.] 
'riiat erects; in qnot. stimulaliiig. 

1654 Gayion Tleas, Notes in. i. 68 He is to be interdicted 
Oats and all riatuletit and erecting dyet fur a Moneth. 
Erection (/ri;‘kja:i \ Alsofiereocion. [ad. late 
J... erection em^ ii. of .letioii f. erect - ; sei; I'jtr.trr v. ! 
(T. F, preciioni] The action of ciceling, the eon- j 
dition of being ercele<L I 

1 1. A lifting up (of the Imnds) ; also, an ele- 
vated rnnditioii ; lof hills) elevation, altitude. 

1584 R. Scot Piscot’. ITifchrr. xv. xxiv, 371 'I here must 
be ert'ciion of h.Tnd.s, confession. 16x2 Bkt.i<i:wik»i> Lang. 

,V AV//X’. xiii- *;|K We are not to consider only ihe erection 
of the Infs. 41 1649 Wjntiihui' A/z^*. L «;}6 The 

congregation testifying their consent hy ereclioli of hands. 
1692 Rav Dissal. ITorldnx. <1 73^*1 is. 
t 2 . Advancement in condition or dignity; ele- j 
vation to office. Obs. 

Z503-4 Ad 19 Hen. T/l, c. 26 The seid Krecclon and 
Cre.Tcion lo the Kinges seid sone made to hyin ns lo lh«^ 
Duke of Yorkc. 1528 in Strype Eat Mem. I. App. xxiii. 

46 .Synnes his erection to ihis dignitic, liis Ilolynes, etc. 
z66i UssMi'.K Power Pt'inces i. (ifiSj- 47 Got! . . kiiowcth 
when ami in what phTcc to appoint the Krcction of Kings. 

b. concr. in .Sc. Law. A temporal lordihip 
‘ erected ' out of a spiritual benefice. 


1754 Krskinr Trine, Se. (1809) 244 That all the su- 
periorities of crection.H .. should be declared to be in the 
crown. 

3 . A setting upright ; an upright position. 

1622 Srahhow Bk. Cam. /’mirv (16611 39 By the erection 
of our bodies, expressing ilic elevation , . of our souI-S. Z691 
Ray Ciraiioti (1714) 221 Of this Krectioin of the body of 
M.tu the ancients have taken notice. 1855 Bain Semes 4- 
Inf. II. i. § 7. 1864 B6 The eiTctiuns and beudings of the 
body are ouihas for si^oiiiaiieous aclivity. 

4 . Thys. Thi* action uf making rigid any botlily 
organ containing erectile tissue ; the Condition of 
being so erected ; also, an inst.-ince of tlic same, 

*594 Bi AT ^nveti-ho. 1. 18 As to woorke an erection of 
those engcnilijng pnrt.s. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 164 
'I'hat your .Actiuity may defeuie ar»l quell 'I he sour.se of ail 
Krection, 1650 Bulwur Anthropoinet. 216 Which seric 
lhe erectiAu to C'oilioii. *658 J. Kovvi.ani» Ir. Mou/et’i 
Theat. Ins. uk» 4 'Fhcy are. goi.Kl for siu h as w;im eieciion, 
1787 H. Wat.sun in Med. Cotavtun, II. 158 His penis was 
ill a stale of e.icclioii. 1885 f.aw Rep. .Ajipeal X. 176 'riic 
appdlaiii had an erection on each of two un.sui:ccs.-.iul at- 
lem|ils. 

t 5 . b'.xallation, excitement, invigoration (of the 
mind, spirits, etc.). Obs. 

1580 Sidney eXrcadiax. (I'.poi 88a, Hei prrrcles height my 
miiidc to high erection Drawes up. 1626 Bakin .Sylva 
(16311 § 71 V When a Man would iistru Middetily to any 
’I'hiiig, he .Starirth ; For the Starling is an Kr<-ciion of the 
Spirits to attend. 1651 Ci.arkndon ContenipL Ps. 'rrari - . 

1 1 727 >542 It mu.sl be a wonderful ervclion of thnr spirits, 
lo know that God will be a father of those, faiheilvss. 

0 . The actinn of rearing (a huildiiig, column, 
etc.). AUo fig. 

*507 Shaks. .i Hen. IT, 1. iii. 44 When we see the figure 
of the hoii.se. 'I'hen must wo rate the cu^t uf ilie Kre.iTinn. 
1614 Rai.ikui Hist. U’oftdij.', Couniiiig .Seth to he an 
hundred years old at the erection of them [piliar.^l. 1664 
Bowi ri /‘.dp. I'hiios. Br«f. 20 In the erection of a inore 
judicious aud consisti-nt Kalirtck. 1786 W . 'riHiAll’SON 
ITnison's Philip ill 11839) 337 I'rohibituig the erection i>f 
all Protestant fabrics on lands belonging to ilie ihurch. 
1825 J. Nicik'Lson Opera/. Aledianic 95 The errciioii tif 
-siK h iiiill;; is not lo he recommended universally. 1844 
11 . II. Wilson Brit. India 111 . 187 'I'heir respect for his 
memory was evinced by tlic erection of a niouuiueiiUl 
coluiiiii. 

b. concr. 'fhat which is hiiilt up or reared ; a 
I niiltiiiig, structur e, lit. and fig. 

1609 Mamh.Crt, I.ed Rec. (18851 IL 242 Two small erec- 
lioiis latolye .idjoyned to the houses culled the red house.-. 
1614 kAi.Eir.ii Hist. H'ortd 11. a86 The English were driven 
to make such an erection upon a fable, or person faiued. 
1796 Mou.SE . laier. Geog. H. 364 'I'hcre is in Perthshire a 
barrow w hich seems to be a British creciioii. x8« Brlwsi i.u 
Newton 118.551 H. xxi. 253 It .. is surniuunied by a wooden 
erection said to have been Newton'.s private oliservatory. 

7 . Astrol. The construction of a scheme m 
figure of the heavens. Obs, 

1610 B. JoNsuN IV. iv, By erection of her ligui'r, 1 

gesi it. 

8. a. ( Constitution or establishment (of an oflicc. 
i islitiilion, etc.), b. Investment with a specified 
condition. 

1508 Ki.shkk H ’ks. 1 84 'I’his mcrcvfull erection and Imyld- 
^uge of e.rystes chirchc*. 1577 87 Hoi inkiikd Chton, .S'eo/t. 
(I'-.B;) 68/1 After the first erection of the Scot i.di Kingdunie. 
1664 IL Moke .Uyst. Inii/. 5<i6 ICrection into life. 1701 
Bi-. Ai iLkBUUY Senn. (1740) 1 . vii. 255 From their lihe 
Jew's'l first K-rw'lion into a People, down to ihvir final Ex 
cisioii. 1706 tr. Pupiu's Eat. Hist. i(\th ('. II. iv. iii. 4€if> 
The Bull of Erection [of Bi'^.Iionricks] w.ts despatched. 
1796 Bdkkk Regie. Petue Wks, VI 11 . 1E7 Any capital in- 
novation which may aiiiouiU to the erect i.m of u dangerous 
nuisance. 1863 H. (.'nx Inst it. i. x. 240 'J'hf statute . . pro- 
hibits the ererOiiii of any such courts herc.-iftcr. 1885 \yth 
Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 34 He tonsolidaled his pobses.'-ioiis 
by obtaining llieir erection into a barony. 

Erective t/re kliv^, a, [f. Ekkct ». -IVK.J 

'rending lo erect or set upright. 

*'x6xi CoroKAVK, crcciive. 1847 in Cram;; and 
in mod. Dicl.s. 

Erectly /re ktli), adv. [f. iMKcr a. + -l.Y-.] 
Ill an LT'-cl m.anner or ])ostiire. 

In .speaking of posture the sense is now commonly CX' 
prvNsed by lh«; adj., as 'J o walk era t. 

1646 Sir r. Bi.iWNK P\cud. Ep. iv. i. i 3 i Birds, .generally 
carry their heads erectly like iiian. 1682 — Ckr, Mor.^ 
Be not under any liruial metempsychosis while ihou livest 
and walhc.st alMiul vm tly under the scheme of m.an, 1796 
C. Mafsiiai I. Garden, xii. 11813) M 4 A. weak tree is hfdped 
much by iraining it more ereeify iIi.tu usual. x8bx SruinT 
.Spotts -v Post. HI. vi. v.*s gfiat w.Tlkin^ erectly on his 
hinder feel. 1808 .Shut Mann. 11. xxxii, The locks, that 
wont lii'i hniw lo shade. Start up erectly from her head. 
1824 9 f.AMiOK hnag. Conv. (18461 11 . 4 I'he (ireeks were 
under disaiiv.Tiiiuges . . yet they rose through them vigor- 
ously and erectly. 

b. Comb. erectly-Hproading a. Tot. ‘between 
cTfcl and spreading ’. 1849 in Paxton Bot. Put. 

Erectnesa (Arc ktnesV [f. as pree. ^ -neh.s.] 

1 , The quality or condition of being erect ; an 
erect .attitude. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psntd. Ep. x8o One kindc of T-ocust 
. . M;mds . . in a large erect nessc . . by Zoographers called 
mantis. 1662 Si ii.ungkl. Orig, Sacr. 1. i, Persons [who] 

. . think not the ercctness of nian’.s stature .a sufficient dis- 
linctiou of him from Brutes. 1748 I<K.nAiin.s()N Clarissa 
(iSi I ) 1 V. 2f>8 'The erectness of her niivi. i8ic L. H awkin!» 
Ctess SfCtertr. IL 379 For the use of these, he set up a 
perrKritdiculur staff, as a standard of ereclncss. x86a Geo. 
ICliut Romota 1. xv. <1863) III. 263 In. the renundation 
of her proud ercctncss, her 'mental attitude seemed changed. 
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1647 Notes 164/1 The rii;hincssc of 

the anijles, is a plain tiiiMcine of crecinesse or upiiKhtncssr 
of mind. i8jj Ha/mtt Men ^ Mann.^ Knowi. 4 V>/r/ 
(185a I H2 Wc should retain somethin;; of the crcctncss find 
openness of ourfu sl iinliia.ssc)J thou;;lils. 1878 Havnk /‘ w/'/Z. 
A’rt*. ii. 47 A refreshins; sense of moritl ertciness. 
t2. Altitutk*. Olfs.rare~^, 

t 6 t* IIkkkI' woop Lang-, ^ RfUg. Jclii. 134 The highest sort 
of them (iiioUMiainsJ pass not in perpendicular crectneiiS to 
furlongs. I 

Ereotopfttent (/‘icktoiptu-lrnt, p^i-tcnt\ a, 
[f. erecto- used as combining form of L. erectus 
(sice Kuect ppL a.) + Patknt.J 
a. /iot. Having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading, b. Entom, ‘ When the 
primary wings of an insect at rest arc erect and 
the secondary horizontal ’ i^Maiinder 1S48). 

xSaB Johns I'o.m in y’m.. Benv. Nat. Club II. 29.5 Those 
on the back are capitate and barbed with nuincruus erccio- 
patent sptnule.s. 1870 Hixikkk Stiui, flora 18 f'unuiria 
tfrnsijlora .. pedicels crcctu-paleiit. 

Erector (/'te ktoi;.. AI-SO 6-' erecler. [f. Kuect 
7 '. +-OR.] One who, or that which, creels. 

1 . One who erects or rears a building, slaliie, etc. 
1538 I/KI AND /Z/«. Ilk 07 kichiird I’gure .. first Erector 
»»r ih« Cathedral Chirdi 01 New Sarcsliyri. 1563 JJontiliis 
It. J'tril AAV. (1859 y 39 Therefore woe he to the erccter, 
setter up, and inaintaineruf images in churche.s and temples. 
1848 W. Moi.'NTAOt.’K J)ern>nt Ess. 1. c'l'.l, Rclioboaiit's 
young counsellors were, iti some relation, the Erectors of 
Jeroboam's ciilvcs. 18x3 Scott Vn>eril i, Willi.Tni Pevci il 
. . the erector of that ( iotTuc fortress. X884 Hirmghnt. Daily 
Post 24 Jan. 3/s Oood llridge Erectors and Carpenters. 

t 2 . One who institutes an office, rule, or prac- 
tice ; the founder of an institution ; also, one who 


’ 8. The name of a wine (see Hrumitaok^ 

*796 Morse Amer. i7eog. II. 352 The best sort* of French 
wine ar«: . . mu-scat, frontigniac, eremitage. 

Eren&ital (e-rfmaual h a. Also 7 heremitall. 
[ad. F. hertmitalf f. late L. {K)eremlia : sec Kbe- 
MiTK and -AL.] Of or belonging to an eremite, 
characteristic of an eremite. 

16x3 WiTHFMs Abuses Striftt f\r H'hipt ii. Sat. iii, Some 
hold lliuin wise a!ul vertuous that posscsse An More, mi tall 
solitariiics-.ie. 1834 43 South ky /Ja:-Z<i/'(i 849' Ixvlii. 146 An 
crcniital way of hlu would have been mure raiiunai. 

t E'remitairyf a. Oh. rare \ la 5 hero- 
mytarye. [ad. ined.l,. fPerenutarius^i. erPmita: 
see Kim'.mitk and -aky.] r-r prcc. 

1491 Caxton yUas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) ii. 179 a/a A 
hcrmyli: . . afore his profc.ssyon in the lyfe heremytaryc. 

Er61liit6 '.crAuait-. Korins: 3 ceromito, 3 7 
heremito, -yto, 5 herlmyte, 3- eromite. [ad. 
lute I.. erPmita tmed.L. heirt/nlu, ad. eccl. Or. 
ipjjiiirtjs, f. l/JiffAia a desert, f. ipifftoi uninhabited. 
In OK. the regular phonetic descendant of late I.. 
{h (rt-mUit was ^Ji)ermit€ with loss of the middle 
syllabic (see Mkumit); hut the L. word wa.s also 
adapted in OK. ns \Jt eremite, and this was taken 
into .ME. Originally h)e.remite and h)ermit{e. 
llKn.Mrr, were eijjToycd indiscriminately; hnt 
from about the initldle of the 1 yih c. they have 
been ditTercntiited in ii<c, hermit being the ordi- 
nary and popular word, while eremite (always 
spelt without the unelymological h) is used cither 
])oct. or rhetorically, or with special reference to 
its primitive use in Or.] 

1 . One who has retired into solitude from rcli* 


sets up a candidate or pretender. Ohs. exc. as /i^r, i 
of I. I 

1548 in Stow (175-t' T. m. v. 580/2 Their [the Hos- i 
piitils'l cliiefc Erector being d«:.Td. 1580 Nukvii Plnta*eh | 

(1676.) 946 And for the holy Ihiiid . . (^orgidas wa> the first 
erector of the .same. 1609 Man in Moons 1.1849; t6 Idleue.sse 
p.'itrone. Pride's founder, <iluilonies erector. x6xi Si'Kkii 
I'kent. Ot. Itrit. (1614' 66 'J'hc erector* of Lambert, a conn- 
terfet Warwick. 1848 K ing's Messages /or Ptuice 7 3 The ' 
erectors atid propugnators of the Presbyterian Discipline in 
.Scotland. 1754 /Vr/V. Trans. KLVIII. 463 Pherccydes wa.s 
the original crecter of it. ^ 1803 Bingham in. A'. <^. Scr. 

Ml. 111 . 76 They were .. simply the result of a fashion, or 
th.i taste, or mean.s of the erccter. 1850 AIrs. Bbowni.mg 
Poesns I. 153 How I, The erector of the empire in his hand, 

- Am bent beneath that hand. 

3 . Optics, « erei'ting-<.>lass (see Euectixg vhl, 
sh. 2'. 

4 . A term applied to certain muscles, from thdr 
office ill causing erection in any part of the body. 
Also a/trih., as in ereetor- muscle. 

XB31 R. Kno.x CtoyueTs .d/xa/. 187 'llie erector mu'icles of 
the spine. X857 Hclcock ir. Ca-ieau.t' Mid so/. 42 The 
cliton.*. .has. .an erector muscle. 1878 Dun ring Pis. Skin 
29 Erectores pili or erectors of the hair. 

+ Erega* Ohs. .See also Ekite. [a. OF. eret^e, 
herege. (corresp. to Pr. heretge, Sp. here^C} :-L. 
hsrretieus'. see Hkketkj.] A heretic. 

1340 Aytnh. 40 V'enst huaiine me dra^h uoulliclie pet hodi 
of oiire Ihorde :ue doj* J»e ereges. and he wychen. 

Erolong aRv. [f. Euk + T^)N« 

(uiv . ; sometime.s written as two words.] Ik-fore 
long ; before the lapse of much time ; soon. Of j 
future time ; also {arch>, of past. ! 

1577 Hakrikon England iii, viii. (18781 11. 52 Whereby he 
rcceiued a wound that ycr long killed him altugiiher. a X5M 1 
SiiJNEV J. Erelong h« had not only gotten piiy hut pardon. ! 
17x4 H. (iHovk .Sfirct. No. 6 j 5 F 4, I . . shall e'er lon^ shoot 
away with the Swiftness of Im.igin.ation, 1777 Siu W. 
JoNfcS Pat. Fortune 31 Erelong the d.-iniscl reach'd her 
native v.ale. X809 Soumiiv in Q. Res>. II. 60 English, .will 
probably ere long be . . blended with their language. 1850 
RIrs. Browning Poems I. 331 Erelong Ye brake off in the 
middle of that song. ^ 

II Eremacausil (c^rAnak^-sis). Chem. ^mod. 

K., f. Gr. quietly + xavais burning, f. naitiv to 
bum ; cf. Fr. eWmacause.] ‘ A slow combustion 
taking place in presence of air and water, anti 
accompanied by a kind of fermentation ’ ( Watts 1. 

1847 in Craig. ri885 Lkthkby in C'hr.Sc. J. 89/1 The 
phenomena termed Freinacausis, or slow burning . . wit* 
ne.ssed in the glowing of phosphoru.s. x88x Academy 12 
M.ar. 19a Their influence on cremacausis. 

t Eremigateg V. Ohs. ® [f. eremigdt- ppl. 
stem of iremigdre, f. p out + remigdre to row.] 
trasis. To row or sail through or over; to navigate. 
Hence Bremlffa tion. 
i8xa in Cockeram 1. & 11. 

t S'remitage. Ohs. Also 6 heremitage, 
-otage. [vnr.ofliKUMiTAOK: secEiiKMiTKand-AOE.] 

1. The .'tate or condition of a hermit. 

xs8x N. 'I'. (Rhcm.) l.uke xxl. i marg, Solitarinc.sse or 
hercniitage. .i'l a goodly thin.g. i8if .Sci.ateh Exp. i Tkess. 

1 1630) 50 lohn BaptiM professed u kinde of Eremitage. 

2 . The dwelling of a hermit. 

ri4oo Maunokv. viii. (183'P 93*’'rhcrc ben many..l)rr- 
mytages where heremytes weren wont to duell. 1535 
SfKWAKr Rcot. II. 301 The lortlis .. Deoretit hes fur 
Keachar hi* hnithrr T^jU send richt sone . . Far fiirth in 
France into ane heremetage.^ x6xa Siiki.ton Quix. i.mv. 
XXV. 1 . 57a A leaden Box, which as he affirmed was found 
in the ruines of an old Eremitage. 1847 in Craig. j 


gions motives; a recluse, hermit. 

Said «/. of the Christian .solitaries from the 3rd cent, 
onward^, as distinguished from the ccunohites, who, though 
withdrawn from the w'orld, lived as iiieinbcr* of a com- 
munity. 

c xxoo Tritt. Colt. Horn. 8j Scliil iohan baptist l»c on his 
childliode bicom eremite. X805 Lav. 18H04 l>cne arcinile 
(1x75 heremiic) he iseh come, a X340 Hamfoi.e Psalter v\. 7 
Hereniytis . . hat flcc.s he fclaghsinpe of men. 1387 'I'rf.visa 
IfigJen (RolUi V. 87 Panic he firste hercmyic. 1486 Bk. 
Hi. Albans F. vija, An Obserimns of hcrimytis. 
lloukKu ijiraht. tret, in llolvished (iSoSlV 1 . 113 A Saiyrc. 
in the wildcrnesse did talkc with Antonio the hereniite. 
1667 Miliu.s P. L. III. 4/4 Embryo’s and Idiots, Ereiiihs 
and Friers. 17^ MAa.AiNK tr. bfosheim's Eccl. I list. in. 
H IS 'J lie Eroirtites . . seem to have dc.scrvcd no other le 
proac'li th.Tii that of a delirious and cxtravai'ani fanutioiMn. 
i8ia PiYRON Ch. ilar. i. iv, His aativc land . . seemed to 
him more lone than Eremitc'.s .s.Td cell. 1874 H. Rky.noi.ds 
yohn Bapt. viii. 508 The law of the eremite and the rmno 
bite corrtspond.s with the transitory dispensation of John. 

b. transf. (By Milton used with allusion to the 
lit, sense *■ desert-dweller ’. ) 

i6ji Mh.ton P. R. 1. 8 Thou Spirit who Icd.st this glorious 
Eremite Into the Dc.scrl. 183X LvnoN Eugene A. x, The 
twilight Eremites of books and closets. 1847 Emkkson 
Woodnores Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 430 The little eremite Flies gaily 
forth, and sings in sight. 

2 . In the lormnl dt signatinn of certain monastic 
orders : c. g. Eremites '\Hermit 5 \ of St. Angnstiue, 
a branch oT the Augttstinian Kriars. 

1577-87 IloMNSHED citron. III. 926/1 At Padua in Ihf 
church ofthe heremites of saint Augustine. x^e,\LiJe I'alkcr 
S^\rpi 1 1676) 6 'I'he mother Ijcguii to have almost a pc.rpctu,il 
conversation among those immur'd Heremites of .Saint Her- 
magora. 1773 NtxiRTiioi’i K Hist. Loud. 600 The founder 
of the eremites of St. Ariihimy. 

3 . A (? qtia-si-religioiis) mendicant, a vagabond 
(sec Hkumit). 

1495 Act ij Hen. I'll, c. 2 § 3 Every vagabounde hereniyie 
or lievigcr able to labre, 

4 . aitrib. 

x 65 x W. Cahtwriciit fW.vr/x>y I. V. in Hazl. Dod5leyW\. 
231 Let UR I ry To win that old eremite thing. i8x6 Scott 
Ant if xs. Like a gicy palmer, or ercmiie preacher. 1843 
(.’aui.yi.k Ptfst tf- Pr. (1858) 250 Eremite fanaticisms and 
faki et ings. i86t J. Sheitaro Fall Rome. xi. 5R7 The ere- 
mite and moiiHstic theory of the Christian litc which was 
then .ilinost universally held. 

Eremiteship (cr/'mditjip'). [f. Euf.mtte + 
-snip.] The condition of h ing a hermit. 

a X603 T Cartwright Con/ut. Khem. N. T. (1618)152 The 
Krrniitsliip of Elias mid lohn Riptist. 

Eremitic (er/ini tik ), a. Also 5 horomytyke. 
[f. as prec. + -Jo.] Of or pertaining to an eremite. 

1483 Cantun Cold Leg. 1 do seke .-i place for to 

Icde my lyf hcrcmytvkc .Tiid solytarylye. 1859 I. Tavi.or 

I. og'ic in Tlieol. 170 'I'he roni.'ini::^ of the eremitic life must 
he .'ihatuloncd a.s iiiiprarticahle. 1864 Eowf.i.l Fireside 
'J'rav. 75 J li**. fremitic instinct is not peculiar to the Thebai.s. 

Eremitical (er/m ilikM', a. Also 6 here- 
metioall, 7 8 -itical, 6-8 eremetioaUl. [f. 
prec. -Ab.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an eremite ; characteristic 
of or habitual to an eremite. 

^ 1377 Harri.son Descr, Brit. ix. in Itolinsheel 1x807) T. 46 
'riit neremelicall profession was onelic allowed of in Bri* 
tainc. 1601 F. Goww'in Bps. of En-r. 497 .AfTcciing much an 
Ercmiticall and solitaric life. 1693 (i. D'Emii.ianne Hist. 
Manast. Ord xii. loi That he might learn llie F.rcmctical 
Trade. 18x4 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 11815' Notes 97 The 
latter iWordswonb) . . nourishes that eremitical v.igucncss 
of seriiiation. — tliat making a business of reverie, etc. 1876 

J. 11 . Newman Hist. Bk. II. 111. ii. 314 [An] opportunity of 


liccoming acquainted with these.. eremitical stations when 
he became tlieir Bishop. 

2 . Of or pertaining to an order of Eremite frians. 
See Eurmii’K 3. 

17^ 7 tr. Keysler*s Trav. lij 6 o) III. 401 'fhe church of 
St. Philip and St. James belongs to the eremetical fathers 
of St. Augustine. 176a tr. Bnsching's .Syst. Oeog. I. 334 
Here formerly stootl the only Ereiiitlical convent in the 
whole kingdom. >857 Mi.s.s Wink worth tr. Tauter' $ Lije 
6- Berm. 89 The eremitical Cccicstiiics . . scent also to have 
liecii oflshoots from these Spiritual Franciscans. 

Eremitisll (eT/mditiJ), a. [f. Kkbimitr 4 ' -1811.] 
Resembling an eremite ; ticfitling an eremite. 

1608-11 Bp. Ham. Medil. <V Vtnos 1. oo Christian good- 
fellowship better than an ereniitlsh and melancholike soli- 
lurincsse. 1833 T. Mfdwtn in Shelley 6x 'Ihc 

(Juiccioli . . seemed by no means to admire Milord'.s cre- 
mifish diet. x88o L. Wai.lacf Beu-Hur 223 A priest . . 
novtT being more perfectly ereniitish. ^ 

Eremitism (erfmaitizm ). [f. Eueiitte -»■ -IBM.] 
The state of a hermit ; a living in seclusion from 
social life. In mod. Diets. 

Erende, etc., obs. form of Ekuand, etc. 
t E’reildrake. Ohs. Forms: 1 (crendwreoa. 
6rendwrica, 6reiidwreca, ^rendraoa, &‘ryn- 
draca, 2 orndraoa, ssrndroohe, 3 erndrake. 
lorcndrake, (herindrak), 2-3 ©rondrako. [OE. 
tvreniiwreca . ^ ON. eyrindreki 1, f. u'rende EitRANn 
4 wrecan to tell. The form -raca perh.aps repre 
seiits a clifTcrent ablaut-grade of the s.ime root.] 
A messenger, nmliassador. 

1-8x5 Cesp. Psalter lxvii{il. 32 CiimaJS ci'ondwrec.in of 
iEgypt inn. c 8ao K . / 15 li rei » Bxda v. xxi, Sciide he a:rendrn- 
cau. t- 900 Bede Closscs to L egatis, crcndwrica. c 1000 Ags. 
Cosp. Luke xiv. 32 He .sent mrynd-nicaii [cxx 6 o Hatton 
ereui.lr.nken] and but sibbr. a 1x75 Cott. Houi. 231 pa sendc 
se King his .tc ri id r. idles of fif ctocn to idle his iiiidcr|>codci). 
nxoo Trin. CoU. tiom, 31 On holic erndrake hrohie ht 
liolie godspellc frain heuenc. e 2x05 Lav. C60 lleo nomcn 
a^nne icrrritlraki'.Jc 1x75 herindrak J. 

Erenow (C^JUUU’), Forms: .‘^ce Erk .and 
Now ; often as two words, liefore this lime. 

<rt34o Cursor M. 29B2 (Trin.) ,‘^hr. is clcnc as she w.ts ar 
MOW. Ibid. 17785 iFairf.) Vft wold nevir yX. Icvc or now. 
X393 Langl. /*. /'/. C. VIII. iSi fell scyh ncucrc palmcre 
with pyk nc with scrippe Asken after hytn, cr now in hys like 
place. f«3 T. Wh.son Rhet. (isft/Lrtb, Hehalh madesuebe 
.sliiftes Im- money ere-now, that, etc. 1577 tr. Bullinyier's 
Decades (i5;2l i!58 The very same word-., that other lurfore 
me., haue v.sfd ycr now. X673 Dhyih-n Conq. Crannda 
•J.)i My father has repented him erenow, 1774 (;ui.it.s.M. 
Nat, Hist. 11776* II. 3B4 The. whole species would have 
ere now hctui extinguished. i8a8 Hawthokne Fattshawe 
viii. (1879) 140, 1 have done enough, erenow, to insure it.s 
heiivicst weight. 

'1 Ere'pt, /•//. a. Oh.~^ [ad. E. Prept-us, 

I pa. pple. of PripPre. f. e out 4 rappre to .snatch.] 

I Snalclicd away. 1736 in Ham.i-v. 

Erept (/r('‘pt), V. rare. [f. 1 .. Prept- (see prec.).] 
irans. T'o snatch away, carry off. 
x 96 $ A thenrum No. 1951. 376 ’3 Pluto crept* Proserpine, 
t Erepta-tion, Ohs.~~^ [agont-n. 1 . E. Preptdrr 
lo creep forth.] ‘ A creeping forth.’ 

^36 in Baii.fv. *775 in A.sii. 

Ereption (Ae Jjjon). [ad. L. Preption'Cm , n. of 
j action f. prippre.\ The action of snatching or 
I t.\king nwny. 

1633 Br. Ham. Hard Te.rfs 341 The suddaine and in- 
expeLted errpiiuii of Isa«TC from that his imminent and iri* 
tended death. 17x1 -s8oo in Baii.ky. 1875 Po.ste Oaius 11 
led. 2) 246 'I'he rcirovery of the civil inheritance by kervdi- 
tafis fH'titio might be rendered unavailing by ablation or 
erepiion for Ind'gnitas. 

t E’rer, a. and adi>. Ohs. Forms ndj. i 
(fcpra (m.', iervo (f. and n.), 2 terra, (2 erra, 3 
enrro, oror, errure, 4 eroro) j adz/. 1 dror, -iir. 
(3 ccror, erur, arer, -ure), 4-6 .SV. orar(o, (4 
errar), 5 erer, (6 enrar). [TTie C)E. adj. ^rra 
j corresponds to OHG. erira, Goth, airiza t— OTeiii. 
j *airizoft-, f. *airiz adv. : sec Ere. The OE. ndv. 

I »rcr is a new formation after the an.Tlogy of 
] advb. comparatives in -or OTeiit. -C>z ) ; the OE. 
»‘r (:— owing to the loss of the suffix, not 
being distinctly shown by its form to be a com- 
jiarativc. Cf. OHG. eror of simil.ar formation.] 

A ad/. Former. 

t88S K. /Et.frki) Boefh. xxxv. § 6 ponne forlyst he eall 
his a;rr.Tn g<xl. o xooo Eiene 305 ((»r.) Se he of deafte sylf 
wnruld awehtc .. in fia^t rerre lif. fiiys Lamb. Horn, 95 
h^t on ham erran Ll/.Y. ercan] to-cume lidegedde h^n 
.siinftillen to jicrc godnr.ssc. c 1x30 Halt Meid. 7 Hire Iixtcre 
were . . lesse haue 5 hen hniicdc car hire earre. 1x97 R. 
(ii.ouc. (1724* 324 Of he kunde he w.as of Dencmarch, of he 
eror wyf y bore, a *300 Relig. Songs (Percy Soc.) v. 79 Of 
alle hire crnire freotid riu nafclh hco non. c 1305 St. Kenelm 
290 in E. E. P. 1x862) 55 & for )>c crore miracle of he tonn 
he wiuitlokere herto hi come, c 1380 Sir Otuel 46 Otuwcl 
■ thnule on errore deede. 

B. adv. 

1 . Before, formerly, at a former lime. 

Betnvulf^io Se h® fela Jrror, modes myrSe manna cynne 
fyrene j^efremvAe. a xooo Cross 708 iC»r.) Swa he^ him 
•'crur her on hy!^-'>um laniuin life ;5«c.Trnnd. riaoo Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 183 UncuSc men fon to h® aihte h® arure bt» 
waren. r xao5 I-ay. i'/ 459 Mairlin heom gon r»rcn alse heo 
stoden screr. 2x1x50 Owl ftf Night. 1736 Al swo hit was 
erur ht-sneke. 14. . Pol. Ret, 4 * L. Poems 331 And of hat 
erer wo* hi* Nou sbal he haiien mys. 
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3. Sooner, rather, in prcfcK'ncc ! also with than. 

*375 Harbouk y>V./<v i. -158 'I'hal war sinn tym« erar may 
then ics. VVvmtoun t’/w/. vii. l*roI. 3a Swa crare 

will I iiuw cli«!H me 'I'o be reprowyd of sympilues. Dan 
blame lo thole of wnkyndnes. 1^13-75 Diurn. OtcHt r. 
■*833) 93 Krar to hasert tlic siimyn ypoun the ch;un;e of 
lattcll, than continwallic to be in feir of iliair life. 15^ 
Aup. Hamilton (1H84 1 3«^ Heehesit earar to thoile 

anc cruel dcitJ. 1560 Roi.LANn L'rt, yvHui 1. 517 He wald 
|iicuaill the erar I .assure. 

Eresie, obs. form of IIekesv. 

tSreSOp. Obs, Alsoersope. [?f. Ilah j^. + 
•SoAT.] Ap|». = Kar-wjix : sccquots. 

Icxaas John nin Ciari.andu in Wright IWab. lat Ihio 
cornu.t, quibus viciiie sunt .aurcs, per quas coler.a expur- 
galur.l <’1450 NominaU in Wr.-Wiiliikcr 67G littc o'lfm, 
the ersope, C1475 Pkt. Voc.^ ibid. 748 I/^c lolera (MS. 
toUra\ a eresope. {a 1500 NominaU^ ibid. 676 ««/*•, Coicra^ 
arwax.] 

SreBt, var. of ICust. 

tErot, V, Ohs. [var. of Akkt.] Ahet ?». i. 

1574 tr. Littleton's 7'enitres 53a, It shalhn crcticJ the 
fjly of the elder sister that .slice wolJe agree to the p;ii - 
ilcion. 

Erothisni (cv/liz'm'.. Path. [a«l. Fr. ih\ihi5nu\ 
a<J. Gr. f. U» irritate. 

(A niisspellitig eryihism^ due lo false etymolo!.:y, oijturs in 
many inedic.'il buuk^.>] 

Excitement of an organ or tissue in an iinusn;.! 
degree ; also Iransf. morbid over-activity of tiie 
mental powers or jnissions. 

1800 yrnl. IV. 370 Producing .. .a very useful per- 
spiration, without augmenting the irriration or urcthl.sm in 
those parts. 1833 f.>i7. I'mit. Miul. ll. 104 Mercurial 
erethism. The word crcthisinus. .has hitherto l>ceii almost 
exclusively confined to lluU species of eret hism wliicli sniiie.- 
times arises from the use of mcreury. 1836 7 Siw W. H a- 
milton Metnfh. xliii. (1870) II. 456 The powers are in cx- 
te.s.sive vigour, -at least m excessive crcthi.sni or excitjition. 
1847 Tood(>./. Anat. HI. 56/3 His .stom.ach was in a 
omlinued slate of erethism. 1850 Hucksill in Sat. A’/v<. 
Sept. 388 A fancy usually so cohT and impassive, but now 
in agonising erethism. 

Srethismic ier/])i zmik% a, [f. prec. h -ic.] 
Hesembling or of the nature of erethism. 

1846 G. Dav Kx.Sauoit's Attim.Chiin. II. 257 An cre- 
thismic type of fever. 

Erdtllistic (er/T)i*stik), a. [ad. (Ir. IprOiOTuc- 
ov, f. iptOi^iiv to irritate.] Relating to erethism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Eretike, -yck, olis. forms of Hkuktu*. 

Brow, obs. var. of Akoii, 

t E*reward,.vA. Oh.s. Also forward. [MK.<?/vr- 
warJ, OE. ^ifc-weardy f. ^rfe '\iirfcy yrfe^ inherit- 
ance + weani keeper, lord.] An heir. AFo 
in £omh. ereward-richo [ h ME. r/i/v, OE. lin 
tlominion], inheritance. 

1.975 Rushio. Gosp, Matt. x.\i. 38 pis is se crfc.wc.’ird. 

1000 Ai^s. Cos/*. Luke xv. 14 H«t ys m; yrfe-weard. 01x50 
tiVv/. A'-r. 034 fit* srlf sal l^iu <*rwaid ten, Ib/il. 151;* 
Two doles of erew,ard riche atieii. 

fE'reward, Ohs. rare. In 5 erward. 
[f. Euk adv. f ■ w.\ui.>.] Uefore, previously. 

14.. 7'utnialds y/s. ii>44 Within that wall come they 
:«)ne As they liadon crwanl done. 

Erewliile •^e>*J|l)wai'l), adv. Forms : sec Kltt: 
and While, A while before, some time ago, 
formerly. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 20304 Me com tij»nnd arqnil fi .^ houen. 
CX305 .St. Amfrrai 91 in If- p- I*- i‘ 62) loo Ic isco mie. 
swete lotierd ; and erwhilc ic; ise3 pat abydcjiine til iccuim*. 
CX440 Costa Rom. iv. ic» iHarl. M.S.) Sir, 1 sck'c to you 
orwhile, |»at, etc. 15*5 'I’inhalk yo/in ix. 27, I foldc you 
ycrwiiile, and ye did nott hcair. 1595 /,<v/.o/c ir. v. ts-j, 
I, that ercwliilc did .soaic mine enciiiks. . Must now dcpint, 
/r X678 Marvki.l III. 522 The tree crcwliilc fon:- 

shorUicd lo our view. 1724 Ram.say Tra-t. Mhi. (17331 
129 Forth that foam’d :iiui roar’d erewhile filidc.s c^'iilmly 
down. x8xo Scoir Ar/f/y of L. 11. iii, Remember then thy 
hap erewhile. 1870 Morris luirt/ih Par. 1. 11. 461 Tlic 
faces weeping lay d'hat crcwliile laughed the lQUiie.st. 

So t Erowhi’los, adv. [see Whiles], 

1584 K. Scot Disc. It 'itcbcr. 550 Thu Piifuiinatomachi . . 
did erwhile.s ioiiic ihi msclues to those that wcie sound of 
ludgcmenl. XS98 Muu'dorus in Hazl. Dodslcy VU. 2ix 
Ercwhile.s assaulted with ;m ugly be.ar : l'’air .Aniadinc in 
company all .ilonc, 1635 J. H.ayvvauii tr. Piondts Vanished 
yiririn 26 The very same j'ou saw me with erewhilcs. 1755 
in_^uNsuN. 

Ereyne, v.ar. of Arain, obs.y spider. 

Obs. Also 3 3 erfe, [Orm. crrfo), ervo. 
[Common Tent. : OIv ^rfe, iirfe, yrfe, coriesp. to 
OFris. erve (Du. OHG. etif arbi (MUG. 
.and Ger. erbe^^ Goth. «//>/;-- OTeut. *afbjo[m 
ncut. ‘inheritance’ (,()N. has arfr inaso., whence 
Sw. arfy Da. related to Gr. opf/>ai'(Js orphan, 
L. Oi bus bereft. Cf. Ouk.] 

For the specially Eng. development of meaiiinj;, cf. ca.ttle, 

1 . Cattk;. 

XX54 O. E. Chron. an. 11*3 Hunger and cwoalm on men 
and on crue. ctsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 De.se fower man- 
nisshe . . hc8 f»at erf Jhs ho hordes ouer wmikeden. <rx«oo 
Okmin io63 Off halt crife |>att tier wass Ifiihhiin to lake 
^nrrkcdd. irxaso Cru. 4- Fx. 2750 Moyscs . .waltrede here 
eruc eiicrilc on. Ibid. 3018 Egyptes erf sal al for-farm. 
a xj/ao E, E. Psalter cxlviii. 10 He-sies and alle erfes ma. 

2. Comb, t orfe-blood, blood of animals ; f erf- 
kin, the race of animals, cattle. 


I 

i 


I 


exaoo Ormin 17S8 putt allterr }>att talt errfe Mod Wass 
cjjwhmr slrennkcdd onne. ctmiftOeu. Ex. 3177 AI eif- 
kin haueri he ut-lcd. 

Uivi^ (i;Jf^ [a. Du. et/in same sense, 01 ig. ‘ in- 
heritance’ : see prec.] In South Africa: ‘ A garden 
plot, usually containing about balf-an-acre * (Web- 
ster'. Also allrib,, as in erfficense. 

1887 in Barker's Trade 4* finance 23 Mar. 3. 

Erfeth, etc., var. ft'. Auvktii, etc. Obs. 

Erg to-ig;. physics. Also ergon, [ad. Gr. 
ipy oi* work.] 

1 . The unit of wotk, according to the cciilimetre- 
gramme-second system ; i.e. the qu.antity ol work 
done by a force which, acting fur one seconti upon 
;i mass of one gramme produces a velocity of one 
centimetre pCr second. 

1873 lirif. .issftc. Rc^. 224 We propose li» dfiiotc it [the 
i'. G. S. unit of work I by sonic derivative of llicGiet k t^j'^ •» . 
'I'hc forms efxo»y cr^at ami evy have lK;eii .su'*gcst»‘d . . W»: 
propose, for the present, to leave the l<Mmin.atltm unsetiled; 
and wo request that the woid fvy.wor bestrirlly limited 
to the C. G. S. unit of woik, or «hai is for pinposes of 
meastiretueiii, equhalciit to this tho C. G. S, unit of energy. 
1874 MAXwKt.i. ill A/J/Im 18821 632 Vour sum of Vital cncr^iy 
Is n<jt the millionth of an erg. 1875 (iAicNiiTT flcnt. /?j- 
n.tnti.s (1389.18 ftj The C. G. S. unit of work is ihal done by 
a dyne in working through .a Centimetre and i.s calh-d an erg. 

2 . Comb, ns erg-nine, erg-ten, the prodiiijt of 
an erg multiplied respectively by 10“ and io“*. 

1873 P^rit. Assoc. Rep. ^24 One liorse-power is ciiual to 
three quapers of an erg-ten per ictoiul. More nearly, it is 
7 46 erg-iiinc$ per second. 

’|'E*rgaBy« Ohs. rare- ^. [ad. Gr. ipyaaia 
working, production, f. Ipya^eaOai to work, f. 
ipyov work.] A literary iiroduction, a treatise. 

1637 HuMiMtRtiY tr. .SY. Ambrose l*rcf., Eliding the 
whole ergasie or tractate with it. 

Ergh, dial, form of A 1:011. 

II Er|[0 Lof^ic. [I., ergo therefore.] 

A word used .like ling, ‘therefore’) to murk the 
concliLsioii of a .syllogism. 

‘in X400 Chester PL (SbaUs. Soc.i II. 45 Ergo, a kinge ihmi 
arte or was. 1^03 Hawks E.xamp. Virt. v. 5.^ Ergo my 
labour was not lit vayn. xsi6a CoorsK . lu.na. Priv. Masse 
(1850) 108 Ergo it ought to remain indiflerent. x6a5 W. 
Pk-miu.k Justification (16291 131 To rel>ell against lh<» Law 
is sinne. Ergo, 'JVi haiu; .t rclwdlion.s inclination is siime 
likewise. 1780 Cowpkk LeU. 23 June, Eign (I have ic.'iched 
the conclusion at lasti 1 did tint mt'an lo (latter you. 1846 
(>KKKNi-.i< .Sc. Gunnery 343 ‘ Ergo* .says one, if a ;,6lb. ball 
can be thrown 3! miles, certain a ( 581 b. ball t;aii be thrown 
further, for * wriglit is power*. 

+ E'rgo, jA. Ohs. 

1. The adverb ergo used as a name for itself; 
hemey a conclusion, a conclusive authorization. 

1589 K. Hakvky pi. Perc. 20 .Such a qiioilc about pro .and 
iOHy such viging of Er^o> s. a 1613 <.)v f.kiiuky U'//e{i(t jK* 
125 l lie ciiriaiu of his spe<-ch is (.los’d with .an Ergo. 1(^54 
li. WuiTUK-.K lioo/ouua vyj We come not to the Er;to of 
our know ledge uni ill we come to the ronclnsion of our 
tlaics. 1655' Fm.LKK ( 7 i. Ills.*. i.\. v|. § 25 No cont.liisivc 
argument could then be framed without the Ergo of the 
Koyall a.sscnt. 

2 . mneettse. A ‘logic-chopper*. 

*597 P amass, iii. i. o7«/, I rcw'aid the poor ergoes 

moNt boiintifullic, and Netul them away. 

t E'r^O, V. Ohs, ff. KluJo adv. ; cf. Eruot v] 
lutr, 'lo use the term ergo. In tjnot. qii.iRi-/n7//r. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (18441 14 He will ergo Martin 
into an ague. 

Ergoism (n-jg^tiiz’m'. [f. as prcc. i- -I.S.M.] Pe- 
dantic adherence to logically constructed rules. 

1864 Ih’RTON ,SietAlr. \\. sC.'. -All j Law’s) suggestions 
w'Kic .subject lo that * ergoLsm *, as if i.-. aptly termed, </f the 
French. 

Ergometer [f. Cr. tpyo v vemk 

^ pii 7 pov rncaMirc.] An instriuticnt for measuring 
u ork or energy. 

1879 ill T110.M.SON Sl Tait ,Val. Phil. 1 . 1. 8 430. 1884 .\'a- 
ture XXX. 3 July '.!20 Work- iiic.isu ring dynaiiiuinctcrs, or 
crgonicters, as ih« author terms them. 

t E*rgonisC. Obs, rare [V f. Ergo + -iht, after 
Platonisty etc] 'i^Onc who is fond of saying 
‘ ergo ’ ; a Wijingling logici.Tn. 

* 5}>3 Na.shh Four Lett, i'ou/ut. -yt 'rhis J will iustihe 
again .t any Diomidotc Ergonist W'lial.socuer. 

Ergot (i>'-fgf^O* [ji- Fr. ergot, OF. argol 
cock’s spur : see Aiunvr 

1 . A (li-caseil transfoimntion of the seed of rye 
ami other grasses, Ijcini; jcally the sdcrolinm or 
hardened mycelium of a fungii.s {Claviceps pur- 
purea), in colour dark-violet, and in form resem- 
bling a cock’s .spur; licncc llie name. Also, tlie 
disease consFting in this tiansformation. 

1683 li Wkty Mem, lugeu. 1^1 Tliat malignity . . breeding 
in llie cars of corn certain bhurk grains ral’cff in Sologuc, 
Ergots, sT^a Pones in Phil. Trans. J.II. 533 'rhe gcriilc- 
meri of the academy were of opinion, that the disease . .was 
produced . . by bread, in whi< n there vv.as a great i|i’aiirlty 
of ergot. 1793 J*. BtmoiiLS CaUaluSy etc. 209 The disease 
of rye called ergot is exactly analogous to the scuivy in 
animals. »838 T. Thomson I 'hem. f Bodies 871 Wc give 
to the seeds of rye altered by this disease, the name of rrgot 
of rye. 1863 >V. Brit. Ref, May- 379 An cxtruurdinuiy 
diitease, called ergot, occurs on wheat and r j’c, 

b. The diseased seed of rve used mrilicinally. 

x86o*J I'annlr Pregnancy v. 266 ’I’he ergot of rye will often 
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j excite contractions ami cause the uterus to empty itself, 
j 1876 Haih.ky Mat. Med. 36,5 Ergot seems to have been first 
used a.s a medicine by the pi tife.K.sion in Ftuiice and the United 
! .States. 1880 N. Kkrk in .1/ctA. Temp. Jrnl. July 151 Half 
I u drachm of the ergot was given every fifteen minutes. 

; ^ C. quul.) 

I Baklr in Ph/l. Trans. LV. 107, I olisuivccl a disease 

I mentioned under the appell.-uion of Ergot, a name borrowed 
: from its supposed cause, \i/. viiiuted rye. 
i 2. farriery. * .\ .small horny capsule on each 
I side of the claw or horny envelope of the digits 
j in kuminnnls and Pachyderms’ {Syd, Soc. Lex,). 
i Cf. Argot I. 
i 3 . eluat. (See cjiud.') 

1840 G. Eli.i.s Anat. 41 The kippmampus minor m ‘ergot* 
j is a projection in the flout of liiu iKisic-rior cxiicmity or 
( corini of ihe.luteral ve ntricle (of ihv ln;iiti|. 

1 1 cute E'fsfoted ppt. ft., tainted with eigof. 

1841 Jf'nf. Royal Axrif , •^oi. ]\. i. if> A poor man. .ven- 
till ill to make bread of some orgoltid r>e. 1869 E. A. 

; I'ai'Kks Praet. Hygiene icil. 31 222 Flour . . may be ci{./»tcd 
■ or grown and fermenting. 

s ’I’ E‘rgOt, I'. Obs. rare. Alsu 7 ergiit. [n. F. 
i crgvTcr’U) lis^e on liis Iocs, wi:mL;lv ’ (Cotgr.), f. 

! ergol (cf. Argot 1 ) the spur of a cock; hut the 
I wiiiil was associated both in Fr. jind Kng.* with 
I Ergo.] i/tlr. 'l o argue, wrangle. 

1653 IfKgciiAKr I. xvii. After they had well e.r. 

goltal pro .and con, they coiidudcd in Karalipion, tl1.1L, etc. 
<1x658 Hkwvi AVr/«. (1G5S1 178 Lillie doth it concern us 
what the school-men crgal in their schools. 

t ErgoteOT, v. Obs. [as if I, *ergoleer sb., f. 
Ergo (confnsetl with Ergot sy.) + -eer, Cf. next.] 
intr. To argue, wrangle, 
iknee ErgoteeTor, a wrangler. Ergoteo'ring 

vbl. sb.y w I angling. 

1687 STii.iiNr.iL. 'Cind. Ans 70 . Papers cone. Anthoriiy 
Ctiih. Ch. 104 I hey .arc a sort of ErgolccrcrSj who are. for 
I a Concedo rather than a Nego. Ibid. 109 T his Gentleman 
; sols himself to Ergoteering. 

I I! Ergotenr (gig^nrir). [Fr. ergoteur, ngent-n. 

} f crgoter\ see F.ugoT il] - pi cc. 

I x88i 19/// Cent. S»q)t. 325 Mr. Ghadstonc and this f.inions 
i erguUaii .ire the only people living who have bouritlless 
! faith in re.ns(>ning. 

ErgOtio [f* Fuhot sb. -I- -It’.] Gf 

or pertaining to crgol ; resulting froin the action 
of ergot. 

Ergotic acidy ‘a volatile acid .said to exist in Erjjol of 
rye’ Syd, .Sac, Lr.x,\ 

1875 K. Wooo Therap. (1879) '^^6 It is , . very doubtful 
w’licllier the crg«>tic spasm Is f«>oal in its origin. 

tlSrgO’tiC» a.'^ Obs.- ^ In 7 -iquo. [R- It. 
crgoliquc', cf. Ergot 7a] Sophistical, cavilling, 
full of conclusions. 1681 in Blount Glosso«r, 

! Ergotine [f. Ergot sb. + ixk.] 

'riu; active jjiinciplc of ergot of rye. 

1851 R. hleNT in Art Jml Catal. Gt. Hxkih. iv. p. xv'/t 
Sardinia (oiirril>iUcs many chemical products ainoiqM 
others . i-r^otine 1875 H. Woorr Therap. (18791 ri43 bi 
(ho fioK the iiijectiuii of a gramme, of ergotiii eau'ied a dia- 
stolic arrest of the heart. 

lienee Srgo’tiaiiiB. i'hem. [-»■ -ink], ‘ nn unstable 
j alkaloid existing in very smail quantity in ergot ’ 
i (Watts'). 

j 1875 K, Wood Therab. (1879) 541 Of all the siibM iiices 
I named, the cry.slalli/ab)c (.r|||;otimne of 'r.’iurel .se.e.nis most 
; promising. 

i Ergotism^ (.'i-jgptiz’ni). [f. Ergot .rA 
j 1. 'Inc disease (_in giasse.s) consisting in the fur- 
I I nation of eigot. 

i8s 3 Pharuraceut. Jrul. XIII. 13 Mr. Rlyrh drew aiien- 
, tion t'j the sulywl of the ergctis.iii of tiravses. 

, 2 . TTie disease produced by ealiiig bread made 

I from /lour affected by ergot. 

! ^ 1869 I'k A. Fakkks Praei. Hygiene fed. 3) 222 'I’lic most 
j iiTq*oi tai)t disease eoiinec led vviili fliiiir is. .eri'Oti.sin, 1876 
I H.mci 111.11 o\v Mat. i\f, d. 1 1879- I (.’liionic crKolisin, .e.sisls 
; ill two form;., tin-; » •■iivulsi\c .uul i;.;ii).<;rtnoijs. 
j H. The ti.Hi* of ergul lor jioi.soning animals. 

; 188^ A. Wii.iow-*; in .■! Hstr.tta.siiitt 3 Nov. 87S/4 The 

’ .special L'l.iinis of « i g'iti.Mn . . are it;T i hcapness, etc. 

! ErgOtisni- (a igjli/’ni). fa. It. ergetismey I. 

I E. ergOy ass'ici.Tlcd with ergoter\ see Ergot z>.] 

* a. Arguing, quibbling, womiglirig. b. Logical 
i eonclusion.s. 

i 165681 Ih oi'Ni i68x .SiK IhniWNK CAr. A/nr-. 

i >1756) Lo Si.-Iles :nc: not »ovrirK.iI by 1 r)?;otisrns. 1685 Cot- 
; ms .Mouiaieyir I. I tliiiA tlic.c- lowsy er};()tismci! and 
j litilt; soplii-.tiy . an; ijic c.uisc. 1775 in Awi. 1847 *** 

I Ckaig; and in mod. Diiis. 

E'rgotist. Obs. fa. Fr. ergotisie (Mon- 
i taigne -: e.l. piec.] A qnibb’er, pedantic logician. 

*739 AI«anft:i on frmfans Theory ^ 1 . x88 De- 

; (.lainnrii: . . ;ii;;iiti:.l the .iin ii-nt. f’hllosopliy . . sliKiimlixillg 
I thfisi; who profcs.s it with iht fille of Er;;utisls. 

Ergotization ’gpt.)iz<?(*J.‘>u). [f. next + 

! -ATio.N. .See -Aiiox.'l i he adion or process of 
; poisoning by ergot of rye. ' 

! 1886 Brit. Med. Jrul. 30 Jan. r^Mx. 

I Ergotize (•"> [f. Ergot jA + -izf..] 

i trims, 'lo nlTect with or tiansrorm into ergot, 

lienee ETf^otized fpl. a. 

x86o Gard. Chron. f-g .Sept., 'Fhe formidable consequences 
of crjjoii/rd corn, when eaten. X875 H. Wood Therap. 
(‘8791 552 When the summer is wet and cold, The rye becomes 
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very extensively ergoli/cd. X884 Fall Mail G. 12 Sept. 

Some fifteen outbreaks of foot-rot, the result of eating 
trjn.>tiiicd rye. 

jBrgotlie [f. Kiico! cf. Kiwot- 

-mM and -IZR.J inir. To quibble, wranjjle. 

1883 S'l iiViiNS<iN Trt'asurt of Framhard vi, He uses it 
I the word ratminait\. .in the .sense of /o implying 

as it were, .a vein of sophistry. 

Bri, obs. form of Kkuik a. 

Eria [Assamese n<lj. f. era the 

castor-oil plant.] In ena silf ; sec qiiot. iSSi. 

1868 WcHJu IIoMfS withoHt 11 . .\iv. 28a The well known 
l*’.iia silk of liidui is pr(Klu«:i.-4t by an in.scct closely .allied 10 
t.he Atla.s .Moth. 1881 Huntkr in F.ntyd. Frit. XII. 752 
s.v. India, liria.silk is obtained from the cocoons of /7/<t/,i7ia 
Gynthia, and the woriii is fed . . upon the leaves of the 
c.istur-oii plant. 

‘Eriftii (,i>Tian\ a. Geol. [^ Erie, name of the 
lake -r -I AN.] \ synonym of I )kvom an : see qnol'^. 

1873 Dawsom F.artk iV Man v. The iK-vonian, or, as it 
may be better called in America, from the v.ast devolo{Mncnt 
of its lK:d.s on the .south side of Lake F.iie, the Kri;tn 
forin.'ition. 1877 — World 380 Krian and Carboni- 

ferous plants. 

llBriC ic-rik). Hist. Forms: 6 criach, eariko, 
eryoke, 7 eriok(e, H- eric. [Ir. c/V/V.] (St-e quots.1 
<586 Iscc KamikJ. 1596 Si'KN.sKK .SVrt/t* I rgl. Wks. <1862) 
sov^ 1 n the case of Murder, .the malefactor .shall give unto 
iheni [the friend.s], or to the «;hild, or wife of him that is 
.slain a recompence, which they c.alt an h>i.'ich. i6ta DAviiJi 
Why Ireland, eU, (1747) >11 'rhe killing of an lrishm.in w.as 
..punished .. by a (me or pecuniary puni.shiuen( which is 
(MUed an Erickc. Ibid, (1787J ia6 V'our Sheriff. . shall he 
welcome to me, hut let me know his erick aforehaiid. a 1849 
J. C. M.VNCiAN Foems <1859' 38.) All the dead Heaped on the 
held.. Were scarce an eric for his head. 1885 K. Hm.wi 1 1. 
Irel, under Tudors 1 . 11 This hl(.KKl-tine, called an cric, was 
an utter abomituiliuii to tbr. Etiglisb oflbe si.xtccMuh century. 

aitrib. 1875 Maink Hist. Inst, vi. 170 ‘Eric '-fines or 
pecuniary compensation for violent crime. 

II Brica (/wi ka). Hot. [L. erica, ad. Cr. IptlicTj 
hentli.] The botanical name of the gcniis of plants 

o.alled in Kng. Hkatii. (^In quot. used affectedly 
as? .in Kng. word.) 

1836 Cakrinoton t7 Th’ und.anntcd race Con- 

tented on ilic rude F.ri«vi sink To balmy .slei^p. 

EricaoeOUS .crikjijbs), a. Jiol. [f. mod.L. 
erfedce-«t -»• -oust : see piec. and -ackchts.] Be- 
longing to the natural order Ericaefir, of which 
the Eriea or heath is the typical genus. 

1883 Garden 7 Oct. 323/a Other Ericaccous plants arc rc- 
pre.sei)ted admirably. 

El^iCOtal t r/s/ tal), a. Hot. [as if f. L. *erTcet- 
nm place where heatlis grow (f. erua heath) 

- Ai..] Of the type characteristic of heathy region.s ; 
moorland. 

1876 (». W. T..\tiiam in F.ncycl. iirit. V. 589 '[“he botany 
of the high land.s (:.ast of Macc 1 c.siicld is nearly cricctal in 
its nature. 

Erioineons (eTisi‘n/is\ a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
erJcine-m fa synonym of eriidee-ie', f. erua, on 
analogy of i’TfZw/W.r, etc.] -- Kui(.’A<T.«n s. 

1853 Th. Ro-ss Humboldi's Traxi. J. xiii. 425 The shrubs 
of the family of the crii incous plants do not find the cold 
climate which is necessary for their development. 

Ericolin <. ri-kolln Chern. [f, J'jtiCA r -OL b 
-IN.] A resinous substance found in .several plants 
of t he ericaccous order. 

1876 Hari.i.v Mat. .Med. «i3o Ericolin is ol)taiiied from the 
motner-liquor from whitrh the nrhiitin h.as cr>'sialli>«d. 

Brie, obs. form of Kvav. 
t Eri'ferons, Oi>s. [f, \.. a ri/cr H ,rf i- 
combining form o( srs, scri-s bra.ss + -fer producing) 
-f-OLK.] (.'ont.aining or yielding br.as.s or copper. 

X68Z Bl.Ot'.MT GIo 5 SO^\ 

tEriff. (Vii. [Of unknown etymology; the 
fo^s eiress, eresa, erisa, in Diets, ap^gar to 
represent the same word.] 

1 . A canary-bird two years old. 

t 1690 fl. E. ifif t. Cant. C'r/no, 1737 Krapi f.v Fan/. Pirt. 
s.v. Canary Bird, 'rhos# that exi'<;ed two, are named 
Eriv»cs. 1736 HAii.r.v, Erisses, eresses. 

2 . ‘A rogue just initiated’, \ If inu Cant. Diet. 
^1^, dial, form of Habiff. 



man.] The ( ir. name of the Groundsel : .see quots. 
In botanical Latin the name of an allied genus. 

1601 Hoi.i.anp Fliny II. 33S The Creekes ifriixtsed that 
name Ericeron, hftcausc in the Spring it hx^k'^ih hoaric, 
like an old gray heard. 1666 J. Smith OAl ed. 2' 163 
This is the true Erigeron, that early in the Spring-time 
hears the rcrpiesentatiun of Old Age. 

t Eri'gnt, ?/. Ofis. pv.ir. of ARiciiTr'.] t/ a//s. 
?To invest with a right. 

Hkywvioii A/iV/irr iV A*, xx. Or by sine of purpose 
cr^ely ejokte 'I'o |x>Hsessioti here any flic erigliting. 

Erigible (.e ridxib’l;, [f. L. erig-ere (sec 
F.rkct i'.) + -iULK.] Capable of being erected or 
yet in an ui»righl position. 

‘*®3 !,*; * V. II. 378 A very strong spine, which 

. . ts erigible at the pleasure of the animal. 1847 in Crau; ; 
and lit mod. Diets. 


t BrimitOB : app. mistake for Ebminttim. 

*577 Stanyhuhst l>rsrr. Ip^l.in HoliHskedll. 105/1 HLs 
simiet . . hauing powdred criniitcH ingrailcd in the scale. 

ExinaiCeOllS (erin^* a. Zool. [f. L. erin- 
dee-us hedgehog + -oij.s.j Pertaining to the hedge- 
hog family ; of the nature of a hedgehog. 

In mod. Diets. 

Brinde, obs. form of Eubakd. 

Bringo, var. form of Erykoo. 

Erinite (e^inait'. Min. [f. Erin the ancient 
name of Irebnd 4- -itk.] A green arseni.'iic of 
copjx.*r found in Cornwall and in some parts of 
Ireland. 

i8a8 Phil. Mag^. Ser. ii. IV. irs *l*he colour of criniic is 
a b*^:iutiful cmcral green. 1843 I’orilock Geol. ttx Eriiiiie 
occurs in sin.'ill imflules in .a soft wackc at IJallinlry 1887 
Dana Manual btin. 153 Erinite occurs iii emerald-grucii 
mamtniUinsitcd co.'uing't. 

Eri'XllliCt rare-', [f. I- Erinn-ys, Ert/rys, 
Gr. *Epivuv a I' liry t -Jc.] Characli-Tislic of a 1 ‘ury. 

1837 .SoiJTiiKY in (>. AV;'. XX.WL 345 Even thfir |ihe 
CiitV] cries, erotic or crinnic . - could tieiiher dismay nor 
disturb her. 

Si> t Br innieal, a. 0 />s. 

1613 Sir E. Hohy ConnUr-snarte 67 Vexed with their 
I'.rvniiical libcE. 

Eri 0 ]li 6 ter ' eriip-mftai). [f. Gr. Hpiov wool + 
pirpov measure.] An instrument for measuring by 
optical means the diameter of small fibres, .-uch 
us wool, cotton, or flax. 

1829 Xat. Fhiios., Of ties xy. 27 lUsef. Knowl. Soc.) Tly 
mc.ms of an inNtnimcnt which he (VDr. Youngl c;dls an 
Eriiuuclcr, be was enabled to measure the size of miniitt: 
paiTicIcs or lUire.H. 1836 Tool* CV< 7 . dual. I. 406. vt J'lu: 
re'iulis . . having, .been come to by I lie .aid of the erimnetcr. 

Eristic teri*slik\rt. and sd. [ad. Gr. fptoTi/r-us, 
f, ifu(uy to wmngle, f. fpiv strife.] 

A. adj. ( If or ])ertaining to controversy or dis- 
pularion ; ndapietl for or disposed to controversy. 

1637 Gtt i i spiK Fcf. Cerem. t )rd. C iij, l*ole:nu:l;o. 
.and k>istii;ke dist ourses. 1655 60 Stanli v Hist. Fhihs. 
<17011 1.J5/1 A Sect . . called . . Eristick from the Liti^iouH 
Sopbistical Nature thereof. 1710 W. Hi'mk Sacred .Suctesis., 
23 'riic contniversie among our eristick divines. 1850 ('»ROTr. 
Greece y\. Iwii. VHl. 5.^0 note, Euthydemus and Dionyso- 
dorus . . applied themselves to the eristic or contiovcrsird 
di.nl'.igu«. a 18x3 Mookk Pi-ril amour the .Sehol. 72 He 
fought the combat syllogistic With . . skill and art eristic, 

B. sh. 

1 . One given to disputation, a coiitrovcr.sialist. 
77 ie Erislics: philosophers of the Megaiiun school. 

1659 Oacpkn Tears Ch. 93 Kanatick Errour .and i.evity 
would seem an Km hire .as w'ell as an Eristick. 1875 Jovvett 
Flafo (cd. 2) 1 . 481 Von would not confuse the principle and 
the consequences in your reasoning, like the Eristics 

2 . - (ir. t) tpiaritcii irix^'V i art of dispu- 
tation. 

x866 Mu.i. in Fdin. A’er*. CXXlll. 314 R»^a! Dialectic 
contraste»l with Kri.slic. 1875 Jowkit /V a/n ad. ’s) 1. 183 
'I. he art of Eristic, or fighting with w'ord.s. 
t Xbd'Sticalf «• Oin-. [f. as prec. -al.] - prec. 

i6s^ Hr, Mouniagu Pirf 2 Krihtic;dl discourses. 

x 654 I'rai’P Comm, yob xxxiii. ys Sonic are .so cristic'.al and 
I east y, that they will not hear I he adveisc pait^-. 1673 J>i'. 
I’ahkI’R Kef roof of Kelt. Transf. 125 < L. i T o what purpose 
should he or any man write eristical bo«>ks? 

t ETitage, V. oh. rare. [f. eritage, obs. form 
of 1 If.rttacb.] trans. a. To inherit, b. 'I'o give 
as a heritage. 

138a Wyci.ik Ps. xxxvifil. 1 1 'Hie dehoncre forsothe slmln 
f.riiagcn the erthe (i388rncrite ilu: haid]. — Ecdus. xvii. 
0 'rhi: lawc of lif he erilagede [1388 enheritidej them. 

Eritago, obs. form of IIkritage. 
tErite. Oh. [a. OF. herite app. a back 
formation from 1 .. huretdeus^ A heretic. 

/•H73 T.amh. /Aw. i4j|>c forsworcnc, Jic heiilenc, }>e critc.s 
sculeii hi-on iwnrpcn inc eclie pine. 

Erith, obs. var. of Haiiiff, Goosegrass. 

160X IIoi.LANti Fliny 11 . 174 Krilh or Goose gra.s.sc. .is by 
sfiine called in Greeke .Afarine. 

f Erivato, v. 0 h.~» [f. L. erlvdF p[>l. item 
of ertvn~re, f. e t>ut + rlvus brook.] trans. 'I’o 
draw out, draw off. 

*656-81 in Pii.oeNV Cdossogr. 

Erke, obs. form of luK. 

Erld, Brldom, Erie, obs. ff. Earl, Eari.dom. 
Erlish a. rare-', [viir. of elrish, 

EtJUltTCH.] ICmiritch. 

fXi8o3 Yng. Tamiane xlix. in Child F.ng. St .Si'. Fof, 
Fa/lads II. 11884) 35.V2 Up there rfiise an erlisli cry. 

Erl-kiug (."»*rl|ki'g'). [ininsl. Ger. crl-konig ' lit. 
aider-king), an erroneous rendering by Herder of 
the Danish dlcrkon^e, ellekonige. i, e. eherkonge, 
chekonge king of the elves. Cf. Elle-majd.] 

1797 .Scon- tr. Goethe s Erl King Fref. Port. Wks. (1848) 
The Krl-King is a gobiiu'that haunts the Ill.ick Fore.st, in 
Thuringia. ' 

Erni, var. of Arm a. Oh. poor. 
cxxy$ Lamb. llom. 113 Moni mon . . is erm for worlde . 
.and iinlscli for godc, ibid. 115 IXrt is kinges rihtwisncssc 
Jict he mid woh^c nc of-sille ne erinne ne eadiiie. 
t Erme. v. Oh. [ 0 )e..yrfnant ifrman (Anglian 
\rman^, f. earm miserable.] a. trans. To make 
miserable, grieve, harass, vex. b. intr. iovreji. To 
grieve, be sorry. 


c8g[7 K. iELFRRD Grefprryft Past. xvii. i2t Ic mae;^ slean 
and lernian mine [h]eafudxeina;ccan. a toon Forth. Me^. 
ix. 45 He [NcruJ hairde him to gamene . . hu he rorbeynin- 
gas yrmdc and cwelnide. e 1386 Chaucer Pard. Trol. 26 
llut wcel I wot thou dost myn hertc crmc. *48* Caxton 
Reynard (Arh.) 48 Thenue d<;purtcd he fru the kynge 20 
hciiyly, that many of them eriiied. 

Hence E'rming vbl. sit., giieving, sadness, 
r 1300 A'. .Atis. 1525 Theo bysschop wcop for ermyng. 
Ermelili l^’-mielin). Now or/A.*/. Also 
6-7 armolin e, ermilin, h)oi‘m©line, {7 arralin), 
6 ermly. ['I'he immediate .source is uncertain: 
the word ajipears in most of the Romanic langs. ; 
It. nrmellinOt ermellino, Sp. armelina, Fr. her me- 
Hue (Hoi-ste'), armeline (Cotgr.), med.L. armellnus 
(in Fr. tlocumenls of 13th c.). 

'Hie iilteiior etymology shares in the unccrt.ainty belong- 
ing to thill of tliu synonymous Kkmink. Jf the halter he of 
'rent, origin, the RomaMic forms above cited must be re- 
g.'irded iis ad. .\fHG. hermdin iiuod.G. henndiu', dim. of 
/J/irwc’—OUG. harmo (see ErminF'. If the alleiTialiv*- 
view be correct, the incd.l.. type armetinus must he a 
diminutive or adjectiv.al formation on armetiius, .inti the 
MHLi. herr/rdin Ml adoptmn fiom Romanic, (hough peih. 
infliietict'd by associnlioii with the native word. | 

1 . The animal called ermine ; - EltMl.NK l. 

1555 Eui'.n Pftades W, Ind. (Arh.) 373 Sallies, Martemes, 
Heinicliiirs. *590 Gkkknk Nt”t>er too late 34 Ada- 

iimnts that will draw youth as. .y sight of the P.niithcr, the 
Emily. 1596 .Si'ENSF.u F. Q. 111. ii. 25 z\nd on bis .shield 
eiiueloped stuetifohl He bore a crowned little F'.nnelin. 
itjoyToi sFii. Four./. Feasts (1673' 405 'J’he Anneiin.s are 
called .Alpine Mice. ^1630 J.)ri;mm. ok Hawtii. Poems 
Wk.s. 3 Fair yokes of cuncline.s, who ;c colour pjiss 'Die 
whitest snows. 174a Shensi oNK .Sdioulniistr. 171 Fair as 
tlic furry coal of wliiii.sli ermilin. 

2 . The skin or liir of this animal. 

*555 Euen Decades IT. Ind. i.Arh.) 31 1 Furres which wee 
caule Armclints. *8*8 Mii.man Samor 36 Of silver .and of 
stainless erniclin The bright caparison.s. *831 Fraser's 
Man. 5.j<j Who she that, in the ermchn involved. 
Rests on the iuisteiiiiig car t Ibid. IV. 530 O thou, involved 
in ermclin ! 

Ermight. ? 

<-1435 'Torr. Portugal 1008 Let thy heytyng and thy 
Etniyght be. 

Ermine (u’JmitG, sb. Forms: 3 7 ermin, 
-yme, (4-7 hormin, -yn, 5-7 armiu, -ynCo, 
-yon, 6 ormion, emerine', 3- ermino. [a. DF. 
{Ji\ermine iniod.F. hermine), cogii. with I'r. e.r- 
mini, Sp. armiilo (Minsheu). The remoter etym- 
ology is disjHited, 

.Some .scholiU's (including Kluge and Skeial) think that the 
Roinatiic word is .ad. OIIG. harmin aUj., ‘belonging to 
the ermine f. harmo crininr, stirnl, weasel, corrtsp. to the 
Kynonymoii.s OK. hearma 'glossed * megale mygale Wr.- 
VViilck. \a) .and I/uh, s/rmi'i (OAryaii type, k'oemon-, en ). 

\ iliffeicnt hypothesis (favoured by l.iitni, Paul Meyer, 
and otliei.s) is that the Romanic words rnj>n:st:nt L. Arwe. 
nius Aimeni;i.n. 'Die mus Ponthus, ‘Pontic rat', men- 
tioned by Pliny as a fur-benring aniimd, is i ominonly sup- 
posi'd, though without actual proof, to be the ermine ; and 
as Pontus and Armeni.a were conterminous, it lias been 
stiggc.stcd that an alternative iiniiie for the nnimnl may have 
been mus .Irmenius. 'Diat some animal was known by 
this designation in the second century is rendered probable 
by a passage in Julius Pollux (c 7 /Crt A.i>. 1801, who ((h/rwortaY. 
VII. 60) gives uvwnk .xs the name of an Ariiieiiiau garineiil, 
and, .amongst other conjectures as to the origin of the word, 
.suggests that this article of dross may have been so naini'ij 
because made iff the .skin.s of ‘ the mice lor rat.s- of that 
country'. The belief that the ermine, derived its name 
from Armeni.a was common in the 14th c., ut d the suppo- 
sition ai.;i;oimls quite s.itisfactnrily for the Koiiianic forms 
of the word. If this view he correct, it involves the coii- 
.scqiienre that the re.seinhhin(:c in .sound between ertniue 
and Ollfi. harmin was merely accidental ; iliere^ may 
how'cvcr have been an early cuiifusiuii between IW’O distinct 
w'ords of .similar i-ouiid and meaning.] 

1 . An nnirnal of ihu weasel liihe {Mustela Er- 
mineu), an inhabitant of northern countries, called 
in Fngl.nnd a s/oal, \vho.se fur js reddish brown in 
summer, but in winter (in northtm regions) wholly 
while, e.\cept the tip of the tail, W'hich is always 
bl.ack. 

ftxMoo Moral Ode^ in Lamb. Horn. 181 Ne seal J>er beo 
fou ne grei • ne cunig ne ermine. ('*450 Guy Warm, (C.) 
9085 Owt of hys mowjie wente a hynge Also whytti, as any 
armyne. *530 Pai sgk. 217/1 Ermjme, a beest, erntyne, 
*555 Eni-N Decades W. Ind. (Arb. 1 326 marg, 'J'he skynnes 
of sablc.s and Eniiyiics. x6oz Holland /V/V y' I. 307 'Fhe 
rats and mice in the country of Pontus, namely Hermins, 
& such like. 1655 Gi;rnai.l Chr. in Ann, xxv. 8 4 
(1669) 322'! The Ermine . . will dye before she will begot 
into the dirt to defile her br.aiitiful skin. 1744 Thomson 
Winter Bt2 Fair ermines, spotless as the snow.s they press. 
*774 Ooi.DsM. Hat. l/isi. 11776' 111 . jj.';4 'Die weasel may 
he easily distinguished from the ermine by the tip of the 
tail, which in the latter is .alw'.ay.s hl.a«:.k. 1835 .Sir J. Ross 
A*. W, Pass. .XV. 228 An ermine c.airie on hoard, quite 
starved. 1863 Miss Yonce Chr. Hames II. 82 The pretty 
tale of the spotless ermine, that took refuge under his 
shield. 

2 . The fur of the ermine, often having the black 
tails (formerly pieces of black lamb’.s-wool) ar- 
ranged upon it, at regidar intervals, for the take 
of effect. The whiteness of eimine is often re- 
ferred to in poetry as an emblem of purity. 

1297 R. Glooc. (172^) 191 Noble men, y clohed in ermyne 
echuiie. rx4c)o St. Ale.vius (Laud 62a) 398 Pciured wi|> 
Krinync & wib grijs. a 1450 fCnt, de la ‘Pour >868 30 
Hodes & cotes furred with ermyn. a 1500 Flower tft Lea/ 
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XXXV, With cloth of gold, and furred with ermine Were the 
trappoureii of their stedes strong. Hoj.iN.mieD Chron. 

IftL an. i;s68 (R.J Princelte rubes of cnmKon vcluct doubled 
or lined with ermin. x6«B Wi-riixR Brit. Kememb. Pref. 159 
From the Fox-fur, to the spotted Krmine. 17x9 D'Urfky 
Pills (1873) I. ij Her skin by nature. No Krmin better. 
* 7 Wi Macneili. TFiV/ 4- Jean iv, Strips thee of thy robe.s of 
ermine (Emblems of thy spotless life'. sfiSS Lonov. Hiaw. 
xi, Shirt of doeskin, .fringed with ermine. 

b. //. Trimmings, or garjnent.s, made of this 
fur. f Fonnerly also used, ns in the sing, (sec 
prec.), as a name for the material (cf. sables). 

1474 Caxton Chesse 16 A mnniel aboiic furrid with cr- 
mynes. xgag Lo. IIkknkks Pruiss. I. exxv. 151 Rohes of 
scarlet, furred with Armyiis. 1 1530 Arthur 273 
Riche uparuyle of einerines lay abrexic in eiu-.ry wyndowe. 
1^79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 58 Yclad in Scurlot . . And 
F.rniincs white. 1639 Maskingku Unnat. Combat in. ii, 
I’ve charged thro* fire that wutild have singed your sables, 
RIack fox, and ermines, axvoo DRYniCN (J.‘, A lady's 
honour . . nice as ermines, will not hear a Koil._ tyw 
I.i:DiARn Setht^s II. vii. 33 Having nothing on his body 
but some ermin.s. 1756 Nugent Or. Tour^ Frame iV. 
8t Hi.s habit of ceremony is a violet-coloured gown with 
a mantle of emiins. 

8 . ftp;. With reference to the use of ermine in 
the ofllcial robes of judges and the state robes of 
peers. 

1794 OonwiN Cal. Williams 361 Reluctant to fix an un- 
necessary stain ution the ermine of their profession. 1836 
Lytton Duck, ae la Vallihe iv. iv, Thi.s garb \A surge 
Dares speech d.iuntsthc ermine. i8i^ Wiiipple Fss. 
iV A’fp. (cd. 3) 1 . ai The puiityof the critical ermine, like 
that of the iudicial, is ofien .soiled by contact with politics. 
18^ P:mh.kkon /^«/,^ TraitSy Aris/ocr. Wks. (Jiobn) II. 79 
•Skilful l.iwycrs. .were rewarded with ermine. 

4 . J/er. A heraldic fur ; white marked with 
black .spots of a panicnhir shape. 

X96a Leigh A rmorie iliisi Frmyn, white [vnidcrccl 

w*- niack. *653 M. Carter l/tm. Kaliv. ii66o)»^y If. .it be 
white powclrcd with bl.'ick, it is Ermin. .if white with black, 
.Ttid one red h.iir, Knninites. 1766 87 l*owNY Heraldry as 
ICrniinc is .1 Field Argent, with .small points or spots Sable, 
in tbc form of little Triaiigb-s, which in lleraUlry .ire 
generally oalliul Powdering. 1864 rioiTTKi,c Herahiry Hist. 
4* Pop iv. (t?d. 3> ao Ermine, Hl.'ii k spots on a Wliitc field. 
6. attrib. nnd Comb. a. simple attrib. in senses 
1-4. f Ermine cross'. — cross Euminee. 
c 1450 Cuy H’antj. v(?.)8425 Vcire .ind gryce and pylches 
aniiyiic And clothys of sylku and of satync. 1486 /U-. .SV. 
Albans (Her. I Dj, Ennyn cros. 16x7 Drayton Agincourt 
ts Tilt} men of Rutland ..In their rich Kiisigne iioar an 
Ermine Ram. 1649 I-ovelack i'oems 63 Grieve not jirctiy 
l*>inin Cabinet (a Lady’s glovcl. 174X Mms. Deeany 
. lutobior, (1861) IL 199 My lady. .W 3 .s in dark green velvet 
trimmed with ermine, and an ermine petlicuat. 1768 1 'en- 
vant Zool. 1 . 35 K.'t.sily distinguished fivmi the other in the 
ermine, slate by the t.iil. 1833 (J. Downks Lett. Cont. 
Countries f. 5<i The erini»c mantle wherein the female is 
robed. 1884 Rouiki.l Heraldry Hist. 4 /V/. xxx. 454 
The practice of. .artists, .in representing ennine-.spot.s. 

b. fiu.asi-trr//. White as ermine. 
t6io (». Fletcher Christ's VUt. in Farr S. P. (1847) fia 
Wh.it should 1 liere elepaint. .her ermine breast. i8xz 
SiiLLLKV Prometh. Unb. iv. i. 2S7 Vapours clothe earth’.s 
monarch mountain-lops With kingly, ermine .snow. 

C. Comb.y as ennine-hunter ; also ermine white 
a., white as ermine; ermine moth [cf. Fr. //er- 
mine', * Hombyx hemiinea' (Littrc*)] {Ilyponomeuta 
/>a</i'l/us)y a moth with wliite wings spotter] with 
black. 

1580 Sidney 01 iii- 399 The Ermiun whitest skin, 
spotted with nought. 1859 W. .S. Coi.kman Woihilands 
n 3 fi 6 ) 76 The pretty little Ermine Moth commits great 
r.ivagc.s on the leaves of the Apple Tribe. 186$ HrRuirr 
Walk Land's Fud 194 Ermine-hunters have always had a 
harder time of it than even the Honilon lace-workers. 

SrininO (a*jmin), V. [f. prec. sb.] Inins. To 
clothe ns if with ermine ; to make white as ermine. 

Monthly Mag. XIII. 6z It [siiowj ermined all 
the dark-brown moor. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, 
xiv. 26<7 The glistening beach, ermined by the surf. 

Evniixied (aumindb ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed-.] 
+ 1 . Having white feathers spotteil with black. 
1486 Bk. St, A Ibans A viij b. Hot and a sparehawke be so 
Krinyned vppon the bruyics. 

U Perh. the designation Almotid Tumbler is a 
corruption of this: see quot. below. 

X735 J. Moore Columbarium 39 There i.s a Mixture of 
three Colours, vulgarly call’d an Almond, perb^s from the 
Quantity of Almond-colourcd Feathers that arefemndin tlie 
Hackle : Others call it an Ermine, 1 suppose from the black 
Srwits that are generally in it. 

2 . Idned or trimmed with ermine ; made to 
resemble ermine. 

c 1485 Digby Mysi . , Mor. IVisd. i. ( 1 883I rig heading, With a 
mantyll.-crmyned within. 1814 Hist. Univ. Ox/. II. «6i 
The ermined hood . . is the peculiar h.idgc of the i*ructor*.s 
office. Bartiam Ingot. Leg., AutoMa/it, He wipes his 
eyes with hi.s ermined sleeve. 18. . Longk. Renoui'mu i, 
Now Time throws off his cloak .ig.iin of ermined frost. 

/ig* * 7*5 M. Davik.s Ath. Brit. 1 . 18$ The collateral 
scenes of those Dialogues are freez'd or ermin’d sideward. 

3 . Kobed in ermine ; advanced to the dignity of 
wearing ermine, i. e. made a judge hr a peer, 

*735 Pf'P® Lady 7 Arcadia's county, here, in cr- 
mined pride. 1777 W. Whitehead Godn Beard (R.), 
Regal rolre, Which rules, in ermiu'd state the globe. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (linin' V. 47 Certain ermined sages of m.s 
own acquaintance. 1837 IVhittifr Lines Poet. Wks. (188a) 
301 Give ermined knaves their hour of crime. 1869 Globe 
13 Nov, 4 I'he ten newly ermined members of the Liberal 
party. 
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Ag’ ri74^ W. G. Hamilton in Pari. Logick (j8o8» 304 
I'hy Iralni-distilling sweets alone To ermin'd Innocence are 
known. 

4. y * Krmine 5 a (//er.) or 5 b. 

x8a3 Rutter Fonthill $0 The ermined cinque-foil upon a 
crimson i^rouiid. 

Erminee (a iminf), a. Her. [a. heraldic Fr. 
i/roix) erminie, f. etyfi/ne.] (A cross) com])<)sed 
of four ermine spots placed in the form of a cross. 

X7 ^ in Bailkv. 177$ tu Ash. 

B'nnines. Her. Also 6 ermynoB, ermlns, 
7 ermynesa. [In some way connected with f E r- 
mine ; possibly a. OF. herminh, pi. of herminet, 
dim. of hcrmineC\ A ' fur * fonning the reverse of 
Krmine, i.e. with white ‘spots* on a black ground. 

x$68 Leigh Armoriei^sesx page', F.rtHiues, Black powdicd 
whight. 1578 Hossewkll .d 11. 129 b, He bcareth Or, 

A (Jiniiiron t.’hcckey Ermin and Erinihs. 1677 P1.0T Ox- 
Jbrdsh. 179 'J'hc skins of black t'.rey-hiMinds powdered with 
wliite, or made Eriiiyne.s.s. 1751 Ciiamrkns Cycl., Ermines 
is used by some English writers for the reverse of ermine, 
i. e. for white spots on a black field. >8614 Buui k LL Heraldry 
Hist. 4- Pop, iv. (cd. 3) 20. 

Erminites (iTjminnits'. Her. [.ad. Fr. her- 
minitc.\ A heraldic fur, similar to ermine, with 
the addition of a red hair on each side of the 
* spots *. 

iS 58 Leigh .Armoric ijob. x6zo Gvillim JJeraldty 1. v. 
<t6iii t 6 That being culled Knuino, and ibis Ennynites. 
16315 D*-** Ehmine sh. 4]. iv3» <800 Baii.ky, Erminites, A 
wlmc (iroiiiut puwdt'r'd with Jllai.k. to which u red Hair is 
addc<l. s868 C-ussans Hand-bk. Her, iii. 53 Erminites lisj 
sometimes included amongst the Furs. 

Srminois .OJminoiz). [a. OFr. {h)crminois, 
f. //ermine ICkmine.] A heraldic fur, Or with 
Sable ‘ spots *. 

xjfda Leigh Armorie 130 !>, 'I'be fift doubling is Or, 
pond red with Sable, and must bee calhHl proi)ci ly Krm i- 
noys. x6io Gdilllm Heraldry i. iv. (1660* 23 Ermynois 
whose ground or field is yellow, and tbc. 1‘imlikTings black. 
1775 in Asii. 1864 ItoinELL Heraldry Hist. 4 I'op. .wii, 
yHi A griffin per fesse erne and crininoiK. 

Ermitce, Ermitago, obs. IT. IIkhmit, -aok. 

lErmlic, var. of Armi.tch a. Ohs. pitiable. 

c xvjs l.amh. Horn. 115 penne biA hit cnnlic ‘ pf be biS 
unribtwis. 

Ermodattil, obs. form of Hermodactyl. 

t£niltll(e. Obs. Forms: 1 ^rmp(u, i§rnfip(u, 
yrmpui, 3 earmHe, (2 ormde ), 2-3 ormlSe. [OK. 
irmpu, repr. OTcut. type ^armipd\ see Arm a. 
and -TH. Also without umlaut: sec Aumth(k.] 
Poverty ; wretchedness. 

Bemmlf 1259 Greiullcs moder.. yniibe gcmundc. 
(.'888 K. vF'Li'hKD Hoeth. xxxviii. ii, 'I'o sclletine wilu 
erm}>a ham yfelum iiionnum. a zooo.‘/a’t* Ts. civ. 14 [cv. 16J 
Cwom ofer corhau crtnlni. ('ii95/..a///A //ow. 1 1 j lie. .nule 
on hi.s crmfto cdmodtiessc Imldcn. ciaos Lav. H; ICncas 
|)f due mid crnidcn at-wond. Ibid. 16143 piirh |»e muclen 
asruiAe & h'n’b K’nc tinicle iuerin. 

Srmytage, Ermyte, obs. ff. Hkrmtt, -age. 

t £m, V. Obt. Forms : 1 irnnn, pa. t. arn, 
4 5 ernefn, -yn, 5 eerne. [M K. ermn, OF« irnan, 
by metathesis for rinnan to run.] intr. To run. 
Of water, a river : To flow. 

( 893 K. RED Oros. I. i. § 8 Sco ea Danai in>(i bonan 
suAiyTitc. c 1000 /h'.i.Mdc (.Vm. xviii. 7 He arn liim sylf to 
bis hryAcra fulde. e ijoo E. Alts. 5«ki 3 Every wilde dcre 
asfon;, Hy mowen by cuurs ernen Icffore. 1377 I.asc.i. /*. 
PI. B. XIX, 376 Water for wikkod werkes Egerlich cin^-ngc 
out of inctuics j'een. c 1440 Promp. Pan’. 142 J'Irnyn, as 
horse P. cerne], cursito. (7 z6oo in Pinkerton .Anc. 

.Siott. Pfuans 217 • Jain.» Nor hare, befoirc the ernand grew- 
Itound-s face. With speid is ewDUt so. 

Ern, obs. form of arc : see He v. 

Em. dial, form of Iiiox. 

Em. dial, form of Katin (see Earn v.^ 3}. So 
Ernes sb. pi. (sec quot) 

1695 Krnnf.tt Par. Antiq. (Boss., F.mes, the loose sc.it- 
lered cars of corn that are left on the ground afioi the 
binding or cocking of it . . Hence to ern is in some places the 
same a.s to glean, xysfi Diet. Fust, (cd. 3» s. v. F.mes. 

•ern. suffix, in the arijs. eastern, northern, 
southern, western, represents DTeut. -rbnjo-, f. 
-ro- thematic siifllx in *avstro~, etc. + -dnjo- » i., 
-aneus. 

i‘ Emde. Ohs. Forms ; i lierendian, 3 arn- 
di-en, orondi cn, erndi en, 5 ernde-ii. [OK. 
/vrendian, f. /erende: see Ekuand, Cf. OIKL 
drundjan, MUG. et'ttden^ a. trans. To treat 
for, obtain by intercession, b. intr. 1 o intercede. 
Const, to ami dat. of indirect obj. 

C890 K. A^'lkkkd Bxda n. xii. Da aercndnican, Ae his 
ewale a:riKl«don. rz80^ Lay. 23315 He. .bad boom arndien 
him to hxh^en J*.’'” kmgen. /vzaas Juliana 78 Hco u« 
erndi to godd be gr,icc of him seolncn. a zsas Leg. Kath. 
2157 Kadi meiclen I ernde me to fd Icouc lauerd. « Z310 
in Wright Lyric P. xxi. (Percy ) 62 Emde os hcvenc lyhi. 

t S’mdinSf.' sb. Obs. Forms ; 3 omding(o, 
•Tinge, hlerendinge. [OK. ^rendungi, n. of action 
f. A'vmdian • see prec.).J Iiitcicesshm. 

a zooo Benedictine Rule (Schr«Vr) x.wi, OAbe biirh senige 
spra.'cc oflb® burh aeiiixcs obres mannes jvrendunxe. a zaas 
,S't. Marker. 23^:11 wc bituhenbc<^t*8l®sb'*’'i'J‘‘'’*^’^*‘r'* , 
muten yt iscoii hire, r Z875 Doomsday 86 in O. A. Mise. 
t 68 For hire herendinge pat heo uic sawlc to licoucrige 
briiige. rfzazo in Wright /.yric P. xviii. (Percy Soc.) 58 
Thourh ernding of the hcvenc queue. 


Sme (5jn), sb. Forms : i earn, 3 lem, 3-4 
am(e, 3-6 ern, (4 eerne, 4-6 eren), 8-9 earn, 
4- erne. [Oli. earn, corresp. to MLG. am (Du. 
arend), ON. pm str. masc. OTeut. *amu-z. 
(->'Teut. had also a synonymous *aroM- wk. masc., 
whence OMG. aro (MHCV are, rood.G. ti<ir), ON. 
ari, Goth. aia. Cf. OSlav. erilil, I jth. erelis 
eagle, Gr. opvis bird.] 

1. An eagle; in mod. use chiefly the Golden 
Eagle or the Sea- Eagle (sec EAGbK). 

a zooo Eleiic 29 (Gr.j UrigfcScra c.irn sluig ahof. C sooo 
Ags. i,osp. M.itt. xxiv. aft Swn hwacr swa hiild byS, }>ccder 
bei^ carn.is ^egaderude. c zaoo Gkmin 6(«6 Forr asm ina^l 
lleTlienn t b« jifft Full heihe lowarrd hcofliie. a t»9i After. 
R. 196 Vre w'iderwines ImjoA swifiiirc btm Ih; varnes. 711300 
Cursor .M. 13444 iCoU.) For-bi to be arn lickest cs he. c 1305 
Chron. Eng. 156 in Rit.s(jb Metr. A>///. 11 . 276Tbcr.vpac an 
ern la] pnqihecic. r zsto Wveuv Ac/. U'ks. HI. 35 As |jv 
eerne clepyngc bise briddjs. a Z4SS Houlate xxv, Ernes 
ancient of air kingis that riooxid is. Z5Z3 I.Iocclas HHueis 
XH. V. 64 For Jovw fonle, the ern, com sor.ind l»y. Z55S 
, FIdrn Decades^ W. hid. (Arb.) 315 Errns or eagles. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (1593' 144 I’he scrtiofull erne With 
hooked talents trussing up a hare among the feme. 1744 
pRKMON Zetland in I'hil. Trans. X 1 . 1 1 1 . 62 Tliere are very 
l.irge Eagles, which they call Earn.s. 1813 Hota; Cdeen's 
Wake 97 He saw. .A siglit that seared the erne away. 1869 
Frkj^man Nortn. Conq . II L xiv. 34.1 Men told.. how 
. .ravens uiul ernes s.it on the stern of every ship.' 

2. Comb, eruo-fem, the Drake ' TUris aii/tiHna '\ ; 
erno-hiied a., having the colour of an eagle; emo- 
stone - Ak'riTKN. 

r» 3»5 T- E. Alia. P. B. ifnjB Frne hwed be watz & nl 
ouer-brawden, Z587 Harrison Plngland in. xii. (1878) 11. p) 
At this season there are found in England the Aetites (in 
English called the ernostone). 

Erne, obs. form of ICahn 7^2 

c ZZ75 Lamb. Horn. 157 Urc erde is in boucnc, if w-e |>cr 
efter crnctS. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. tW. de W. 1531) 205 ll.irdc 
hcrled art ihou yf ihync herte ei nc not nc incite in suchc 
remcnibraunce. 

Ernest se, .Bt(e, -xst, -ys t, obs. ff. EARNKai. 
Emute^ -tte, obs. ff. of Earth- ni t. 

Erode v. [a. Fr. th'ode r, ad. L. fTY>- 

ddre, f. c out + rodtre to gnaw.] To gnaw .away. 

1. trans. Of the action of acids, cankci-, ulcera- 
tion, etc.: To destroy by slow consumption. 

t6z8 (see Eroding ///. a. |. 1626 Bacon .Sylva (1627) § 983 
It hath l>ecnc anciently received that the Sea Hare haihaii 
Antipathy with the iaings. .and crodeth iheni. s 6 w Bui.wtr 
Anthropomet. 187 The iilood. .hucoining sharp, nolh easily 
eroile the vessels. 1762 Genii. Mag. 274 A thick yellowish 
matter, w’hkh eroded everything near it. z8ii A. 'I'. Thom- 
son I.ond. Disp. (i8iS> 432 Lh|uid muriatic .icid. .crodc.'i 
animal and veget.ible substances. zSjfi ' 1 'odo Cyil. A nut. 
1. 232/2 'i'he process of ulceration, .eroding the middle coat 
(of the vessel). 1878 Hcxi.vv Physiogr. \ if) All natural 
w.itei.sc.in di.K.solve carbonate of lime.. and (fins erode the 
liiiiesloiit: roi;kK. 

t b. h ansf. of a personal agent, rare. 

Z781 K, Darwin BoL Gard., P'.con. Vegetation 11. Notes, 
n.'iiinibal was said to erode hU w,iy over the Alps by fire 
and vinegar. 

2. O'col. Of the action of currents, glaciers, etc. : 
a. ^'o wear away ; to cat out. b. To form (a 
chamifl, etc.) by gradual wearing away. 

a. 2830 Iaki.l Print:. Geol. 1 . z;’3 The river Inis filled the 
lake, and parlitiily cut through the kirrh^r. which it is still 
gradually eroding to .1 greater depth. 1872 'rv.NoAi.i. Fragm. 
Si. (ed. 6) 1 . vi. 214 Tbc adjacent land .seemed eroded in a 
rein.irkable manner. 

absol. z86a Dana Man. Geol. 636 The slre.im .. com- 
mences to erode laleruliy during fresluMs. 2867 Murchison 
.Silnria .xx. >eil. 4' 49-.; The dei-j) ocean never ermles. 

b. 2830 l.VhLL Prim. Geol. I. 170 J hc nuiterhils through 
which rnc channel is eroded. 2859 K. F. Bukion Centr. 
A/r. in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. ijj t-iips, and basins, 
ciodi'd hy the friction of the gi.ivelly waters. 1872 W. .S. 
.SvMoNiis A’«r. Rotks vi. 166 tk-fijre the Lugg hud eroded 
the track in which it ikjw flows. 

3 . In t'lyinolugic.al si-iise (see qviol.\ 

2826 KtRiiY it .Sp. Knlomol. 0843) T jjS The stone-eating 
caterpillars are- now found U> erode the walls. ..solely for the 
pin pose of formitig their ciMToons. 

Eroded ':/ii'« did , ppL a. [f. jircc. + -kh*.] 

1 . In the senses of the vb. 

2742 Monro Anal. (i d. 3) 17 'I'he eroded Cells of the Bone. 
i8w HAUoiniiN I'/iys.Gcog. iii. 78 '! he upturned and eroded 
edges of the .A/oic straGi. 

2 . Hot. Having the c<lgt* irregularly jagged, 
'l/scd tD express a particular kind of irregular 
dcnliculatioii ’ (Lotidon) ; Erohk. 

Erodeut (/re«i-deiit), a. and sb. [ad. L. erd- 
dt’/ihem, i^r. j»i>le. of croddre to Erode.] 

A. adj. ‘ AiJplied to medicines which cause 
erosion’ {Syd.Soc. Lex.). B. sb. A substance 
which erodes. In mod. Diets. 

Erodinff (frrTu dirj), vbl. sh. [f. Kroj^e V. -H 
• ingL] 'iiie action of the vb. KrO-DK ; in quot. 
attrib. 

286a Dana Man. Geol./yi *1116 eroding action of water 
during freshets liccomes iinmen.se. 2865 Livingkionk Zam- 
besi xxviii. 577 It is a kind of clay on which the eroding 
pow(;r of water has little effect. 

Ero'ding, //A a. [f. as prec.-p-iNoS.] That 

erodes, 

2622 .S. H. Rnchir.Med. II. 84 This infirmilie proceedeth 
from gnawing and eroding humours. 1741 Monro Anal. 
k^d. 3) 37 'Die Effects of eroding acrid Matter. 2803 Med. 

35 
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Jml, IX. 558 Eroding ulcerations in the neck. 1870 Tvn- 
LiALi. in TiMt's 15 Sept- 7/6 The eroding forces of the atnio- 
>phcre had «'c;tthetx-d and decomposed tlic molten ruckii. 

+ ETOgtitef Obs. [ad. L. froji,^di-i4St pa. 

pple. of : see next.] Equivalent to the 

later ero^^ifaf. Distributed. 

ijSSj Sti'hhkm Anat. Ahm. n. 93 That some of our super* 
fluitic might be crogale to tliein. 

t E'rogate, V. Oh, [f. L. croj^dt’ ppl. stem of 
Proi^i-n to pay out, f. P out + ro^ipdre to ask, the 
(jrii;. sense bein^ to p.ay out public money after 
asking the ct>nstnt of the Roman people.] irans. 
To pay out, cx|->end ; to distribute. Also ahoL 
i«i Ei.vcvr (tm>. 11. viii, Aristotle deiincth a lil^eral ntan 
to be he whiche doth crogate accordinge to the r.ntc of his 
•jub.st.mce. 1550 Vkron Godly Sayings (1846' 72 'fhey 
thought that he should erog.atc and part his body enionge 
them. 169a Hf’. OK Ei,y Ahstv. Tout-hstone No Mait can 
Supererogate till he have first crogated. i8a8 in Wf.bstek ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t £r0ga*ti0XI. Oh, [ad. L. pyogatim-emf n. 
of action f. crogdre : see prec.] The action of the 
vb. Ekdoate ; expenditure, csp. in the bestowal of 
gift.s, almsjjivinj^r ; (oncr. in //. money expended. 

X53I Euyot Gmi. it. viii, Suiiie thinke suche niancr of 
ciogation ii.at to Ijc worthy the name nf llbcralitic. 1563 
Foxk Li/e Latimer in Serm. tt- Kent. (1845) p. xii, Works of 
ciogatiun, foundations, oblations, e 1645 Howr-it.i. Lett. iv. 
xlvii, (r.*, 'rouching the wealth of England, it never .also 
appeared so much by publick crogations and taxes, which 
the Ltnig ParliainetiL raised. x6$a Uhochart y£Wi .7 Wks. 
(1834^254 He. .whose literate crogaiions re.tch to this and 
after .ages, *^7 JIai k Pom^miitsA/fu ns ac»4 His grc.atcst 
Hounty .and Erogations conitiiutily employed upon those 
that were not in any likelihood of making him any return. 
Erogenic, a. Pk/s. [f. Gr. (pots sexu.al love 
+ -GKNic ; after Fr. Jtvgt^nit/ut;.] That gives ri.se 
to sexual desire. 

1887 Kinet 4 - Fdr^'s Aniut. Afagnet/sw 152 In the case of 
some hytteric.al subjects there arc regions in certain part.s 
of the body termed by Chambai d erogenic /ones. 

Eromancy, b.id form of Akkom.vncy. 

x6^ Day l.rno Tricars iv. ii, I'eep Eromancy, or the 
preiious soule Of (icoui.’inticjue spells and Char.actcrs. 16*3 
CocKir:HA.M, LtVMttHi it’, divinution by ihiugs in the ayre. 

Eron, obs. pi. of Koo sk, 

CZ450 7 ><w Ct»i^kcey hks, (iSSb) Sa And then make fhirc 
hater of rawe yolkes of crou. 

Erore, variont of Kueu. Obs, 

EroSC (/Vou's). jHot. and /.ool, fad. L. PrdS'Us, 
pa. pple. of erdtiPre: see Erode.] Having the 
margin irregularly incised or indented, as if bitten 
bv an animal. 


*793 T. M ARTVS Lang, 0/ F.resutn/oUunt^ an erose or 
gnawed Ic.af. 1851 Dana Ct'ust. i. ««'8 Hand and c.arpus 
unarmed, above minutely erow. 1870 Hookf.u Stud. Flora 
v;;^Scp.als and petals erose obtuse. 

Erose, var. of /Euo8e (.Syd. .SW. /.ex.), 

Erocion (/’w .pn). Also 6 oroy«ion. [a. Fr. 
erosion, a. L. erosion'em^ n. of action f. crbdPre : 
.see Ekodk.] 

1. 'rite action or process of eroding ; the state or 
fact of being eroded. Spec, in Gc ol. ; cf. Euodk v, 2, 


* 54 * K-. Coi i.ako Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, 2 A ij b, 
Holowe vIcere.H . , procede of two causes, that is to wfto. of 
exeysyon and of eroysion. ll'id. v A iij b, Erosjon. x6za 
WoouAi.i, Surg. Mate Wks. 1 1654' 383 By extream erosion 
or corrosion of Catistick Medicines. 1753 'I'orkiano Sore 
Throat 60 Tlie Erosion or Kuptnre of the Vessels. 1774 
GolijSM. Sat, Ilht.wZ^'i) I. xiv. 73 liminds arc thus put 
to the civ'ision of the earlli by water. 1813 I'noMsoN Leet, 
tnjianwi. 369 'I'be pbenomcn.a which it [ulcerative absorp* 
tionj exhibits were denominated erosion by (lalen. 1836 
Tout) Cycl. A Mat. I. 450y'2 The erosion or absori>tion of the 
cartilages. *«S* 9 Darwin Geol. in Adw. Ahm. Sci. /'m/. 
204 Where range.s of cliffs exist the marks of ilie erosion 
of the waves may sometimes be expcctol to wenr. 1854 
WoonwART) Alollnscit i\'. (1856) 41 Wc can often pccognise 
fresh- water shell.s, Ijy the crusioii of those p.'irts where the 
epidermis was thinnest. 


b. An in.'tt.incc of tmsion. 


xyxo T. Kci.i.kr i'harni. Extemp. 133 It U.e. the Elec- 
tuary] is very profitable against . . eruMuns of the Mouth. 
17*5 Wraiuk-v Fant, Diet., Ulcer, a Solution of Continuity 
made by an Erosion of the soft Parts. 1744 HeRKF.i.EY.V/V.’.f 
S 21 Ulcerous erosions of the inward parts. x88o Kinolakk. 
Crimea VI. viii. 184 The tumours, the erosions of the gums. 

2. Iransf. and fig. Also concr, 

x 8 o 4 W, TAvmK in Ann. Rin’. II. 352 'Jlic expenders of 
rents are the most unproductive and useless class of citi/eiis ; 
dudr income is a fairer object of erosimi, than that of lie.; 
indnstriotis. . classes, 18x7 H. 'I'. Coi.rwKooKK Algebra 31 1 
'Ihc erosion being subtracted from both diameters, etc. 
*^ Sat. Rnf. 23 Mar. 331/1 About twenty per cent, of the 
Govermaent majority has dEuppeared by tlie natural erosion 
of byc-elections. 

3. attrib. lirosion Theory : the theory which rr* 
gards the contour of the hand as due to superficial 
denudation rallu r than to subterranean agencies. 

1879 I.F. CoNTK Klein. Geol. 251 Erosion incqualitic.s, once 
commenced, tend to increase. 

Erosionist (/rJ- -^jonist'. [f. prcc. + -J8T.] 

Otic who upholds the er<).siori theory in ( Jeology. 

1864 R fader's o.^\. 4S7/1 'Jthe ernsionists allow theoppor- 
tmntusor ages. iSBiGijkii- in Mmnt. Alag. XI. IV. 230 'fhe 
KrONionists, or upholders of the efilicacy of fiU|>erficinl waste. 

Erosive , a. ff. I.. pros- ppl. stem of 

ProdPre (see ICiioDE) + -iVE.] Having the pro- 
perty of eroding. 




I 

! 


1830 Lybi.l Print. Geol. 1 . x8i Should the erosive action 
not be accelerated in future, it will require upw'ards of thirty 
thousand years for the fall.s to reach f.akc Erie. 1851 
Kkharuson Gcol. X. 376 The erosive power of the water 
has been aided by the pr«>ttencs.s of the vulcanic rucks to 
decomposition. 1872 'I vnoall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1 . ix. 297 
Proving its impotence a.s an erosive agent. 

EirOSO- combining form of I., erdsus 

(see P>oaE) in a, JJot. and Zool. 

(see Dentate), toothed irregularly, as if bitten 
( Treas, JJot,), Sro^so-dratti'eiilaitB a, Zool. ;sec 
Denticulate). 

1848 Dana Zooph, 270 'l*he upper margin of the coral is 
very fragile and eroso-dentate. Ibid, aCx Lamella: finely 
eroso-den t icul ale. 

Erostrate (/Vp-sir^it). /foi. [f. E- /r^-< + L. 

rostr-um Ixjalc + -ATE.] Not having a beak. 
x868 in Trens. Rot. 

Ii Erotema. phet. Oh. [mod.l^., a. Gr. Ipit- 
TTifia, f. IpatT&tiv to question.] next, 
x^ Pn rKNiiAM Eug.Pocsie iii. xix.(.\ib.)22oErotema.. 
I'his figure I call the Questioner. 1678- X706 in Phillii'S. 
17x1- in Haii.ey. 

II Erotesis (cr^t/'sis). Rhct. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fpci)Tr}ais, 1. ipotratip to question.] (Sec quot. 18.15.) 

1657 J. .S.MITH Afyst. Rhet. t.{6. X678 X706 in Phii lii-s. 
X7ai xdoo in IIailkv. 1845 J* W. Giiihk Philol. Stud, 
(1 057 ) 206 Erotesis . . is a figure of speech hy which a speaker, 
in the form of an interrog.ation, boldly asserts the opposite 
of what is asked ; as ‘ Creditis avcctos hostes V’ 

Erotetic (erotc-tik), a. [ad. Gr. IpamjriKos, f. 
ipuTnuv to question.] Pert.iining to questioning ; 
interrogatory- 

1848 HAMfiniN Rampt. Lett. (ed. 3) 59 Tlie erotetic 
method by which the Greek .sage useil to extort the truth 
from his reluctant opponent. 1853 i'L Ko(;rr.s Eel. Faith 
96, 1 have no skill in that erotetic method. 

Erotic (erf-tik), a. andrA [ad. Gr. Ipcort/cMf f. 

(pens, (potr-os scxii.i! love. Cf. P'r. Jrotique^ 

A. adj. Of or pctl.aiiung to the passion of love ; 
concerned with or treating of love ; amatory. 

1651 Cmahi.XTon Rpht'S. \ Cinnn, Afalrons ti. Pref., 
'l liat Erotic passion is allowed by all learned men to l>e a 
Species of Melancholy, avitg IIuknhy J/ist. Alus. (ed. 21 
1 . V. 61 These inodes had other . . dependent on them, such 
as the Erotic or nniunms. x8a3 ir. SistnotuiPs Lit. F.ur. 
(184(3) I. xvi. 448 1 'hc lyric and erotic poets of his country. 
1850 Sir J. Stepiikn Eeet. Riog. I. 158 Arising from these 
erotic dreams, he suspended at her shrine his secular wea- 
pous. tSfiS H«.k»k Lnu:s ,lb/s. III. i. § 9. loi 'I’he coinm*)n 
lati^iage of civility, as addressed to a lady, was erotic. 

13. sb. a. An erotic or amatory poem. b. 
[after sbs in -ic, repr. Gr. ^ ‘doc- 

trine ' or ‘ science ’ of love. 

1838 Sat. Rest. V. 266/x A lecture on popular erotics from 
the authoress, x86a Sat. Kef. 8 Feb. 150 Religious 
erotics are .something worse tb;in an offence against taste. 
187a M . Coi.i.ms / 7 //«y,vx^>r 7 V/»r/ 1 1 1, viii. n/j Instruc- 
tion in the famous science of erotic ^ 1888 .Jiheuivum i8 Aug. 
214 J A strange doctrine of * spirit u.M wives’— a mystical 
erotic. Ibid. 21 5/1 'f‘hc sublime erotic, free from all pas.sional 
instincts. 

Hence f firo'tioAl, a. Obs., of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, sexu.al love. Bro'tioolly «(/»., in an 
erotic manner ; in an erotic sense. 39 lro*tioisxii 
[ + ism], erotic spirit or character. 

i6ax lluRToN.dxa/. Alel. in. ii. i. ii, Jason Pratensis writes 
c«5piously of this Erotical love, x^-3 Schakk Kncycl. 
Kelig. Rnmd, 1 . 308 Others[uiK!erstandit«Songof.SoIoinon)| 
erotically. 1881 Sot, Kn'. 9 July 53/1 'I’hc religious ero- 
ticism of Redi. 188s Ibid. 11 Apr. 483/1 This martyr [Mme. 
de Montifaudj to eroticism. 

Erotisni (c*rffliy.’in). [f, Gr. (pus, (porr os + 
-TKM, Cf. Fr. J/vlistne.^ Path, .Sexual excite- 
ment. b. == Eroticism, rare, 

1849 Lancet 1 . 538/2 'The erotism is excited by .. the 
nn;dir.al practitioner. 1875 H. Woou Thcrap. (1879) 563 
'fhe general pcrtiirb.Ttion too great, for erotism to be in- 
duced. x888 .Jthemeum j 8 Aug. 220/3 'I’hc love sonnets . . 
me free alike from erotism and iroin niawkisbness. 

Erotology : cnAp ld<1.3;i i. [f. as prec. A ( ir. -^07*0 
discoursing : sec -1.00 v.] I'lie * science ’ of love. 

1886 Ktitle', The Pcrfuined G.'irdeii of the Cheikh Nef- 
zaoui, a Manual of Arabian Erotology. 

Erotomania ;er<7<i:t<7tni~i*nia). Path. [f. a.s 
prec. + Gr. /laria madness.] a. Melancholy or 
madness arising from pas.sionatc love; b. (see 
quot. i8S.|.). 

1874 Van Ri kkn Dis. Genii. Org. 464 F-rotomania is a 
species of insanity. 1877 Woodman Kc 'riov Forensic Afed. 
■JV.6 K.\trcme sexual passion is culled erotomania in both 
.sexe.s. x^ Syd, .S(fc. Lex., F.rotomania. By some aiilhor.s 
the term is restricted to those cases in which the imagination 
alcme is affected; by others the grosser forms tiympho- 
mani.a and satyriasis are included. 

Erpetology, -ist: see Heui*-. 

Err J v.^ Forms; 4-7 erp©, f-j erry, 7 
axTo), 4- orr. [ME. erre, a.. Vr. erre-r, Pr. and 
Sj). errar, It. errare, D prehistoric ^cr- 

sPire, cogn. with Goth, airzjan trans. to lead 
astr.-!)’, CiHG. irrCm trans. and intr. (Ger. irrefi).'\ 

+ 1. intr. To ramble, roam, stray, wander. Obs. 
c 1374 CtiAiN K.R Troylus iv. 274 O wery ghost, that errest 
to .and fro. x38a Wyci.iv Gen. xxxvii. 15 A man fondc hym 
in the fcclde errj'tige. X48X Caxton Myrr. ill. xv. 169 He 
erred so ferre by strange londes that he passed the floot! of 
Ganges. 1349 6a Sthknuoi.ii Ik H. Ps. evii. 40 And like- 
wise caused them to erre Within the wildcrncKSc. x6oi 


Tonson Poetaster i. i. In no labyrinth can I safelier err. 
Than when. etc. 1^ DKvnKN Virgil (J.i, A storm of 
strokes, .errs about their temple.s, ears, and eyes. 

2. To go astray ; to stray from (one’s path or 
line of direction). Chiefly Jig. and now arch. 

1303 U. Bhunne Handl. Synne 9517 Lewede men pat erre 
ful inochc oute of the weye. c x^ Hamih>i.|£ Prose Tr. 17 
Whoso myghtc by pc grace of Gudd go ptii way he Kulde 
noghte erre. zjiBs Wyci.if ha, liii. 6 Alle wee as shep cr- 
reden. c 1440 Gesta Rom, 33a (Add. MS.) V.iyn, waveiyng, 
and crryiig fro the faithe. X55a Rk. Com. Prayer, (ien. 
Con/., We haue erred and strayed from thy wayes, lyke 
loste shepe. 1678 K. Rarci.ay A pot. Quakers He that Errs 
in the Entrance, is not so easily reduced again into the Right 
Way. x8ia Byron ^uau 11. xciv, Probably it [a bird] might 
have err’d Upon il.s course. x83»^ J. C. Hark in Philol, 
Aiusenm 1 . 645 Indeed in this, us in every other practical 
question, there are two extremes into which one may err. 
1850 i'KNNvsoN In Mem. Ixxiii, Notliing is that errs from 
law*. 

b. To fail, miss ; also. To err from (a mark or 
proposed en<J) : to miss, fail to strike, rare. 

rz430 Lyix#. Rochas 11. xxiii. (15.S4) 60 a, Kynd in her 
forge li.st nothing to erre. 1538 Stakkky England i. i. 19 
Enyth not from the end. 1703 Pope Thebais 772 On me, 
on me, let all tliy fury fall. Nor err from me, vince J deserve 
it all. 173a — kss. Man 1. 142 But errs nut Nature from 
tills gracious end, From burning suns when livid deaths 
descend. i8ox Southkv Thalaba 1. xlii. The Arrows . . err 
not from their aim. 

O. V t[uasi-/;'<?«j. (But jx:rh. way is tlie object 
of leading'. * I .shall not err if thou lead the way’.) 

X667 Mii.i'on P.L. X. 266, I shall not lag behinde, nor 
erre The w.ay, thou leading. 

3. To go wrong in judgement or opinion ; to make 
mistakes, blunder. Of a formula, statement, etc. : 
To be incoirecl. 

* 3®3 Bki'nne Handl. .Synne 473 >if |»ou telle hem [r<*. 
dremys] |>an inuysi |>oii erre. c x»te Wvci.ir ,Stl. fVks. JIT, 
342 Pelre suffridc mckcli | at Poul snybliidc him wliaiine he 
erride. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoni 9 b, Whan thy 
frende erretn or mystuketh him ngenst the. x55a Am*. 
Hamtiton trt/rvrA. (1884! 43 (jubasnever doutis or erris in 
the faith. 1591 IIakincjion th/. Fur. vii. 1 , By drcanies, 
by oracles that never arres. x6^ Jfh. Tayi.dk I/oly Lifting 
(J.>, Pus.sibly the man may e.i r in nis judgvtncnt ofcircuni- 
stances. X784 Cowpkh Task 1. 6()2 Fancy . . JV^rhaps errs 
little, when she paints thee thus. x8ii A. ' 1 'mom.son 
Load. Dhp. (1818)478 Both the above formtib'c err in this 
particular. 1856 Sir B. Bkodik Psychol. Inq. I, ii. <(2 It 
.^cms to me that tlie best writers . . have erred in consider- 
ing the mind too abstractedly. 

t b. <|uasi-/rrt//.r. with cognate object. 

1656 Ilandsotn, Artif., 1 ‘hosc that arc so subject to erre 
customary errors in greater matters. 1659 Bi*. GAunK.N 
Tears Ch. 281 In this it seems to have erred a Catholick 
erroiir. Ibid, 285 Not once erring so Catholick and great 
an errour. 1674 Hickman Quinquart.^ Hist, (ed, 2) 194 
^’hey erre as bad an errour as the 1'cl.agians do. 

4. To go .istray morally ; to sin. 

r 13x5 Stiokfham 1O4 God wyste wel that m.an schold erry. 
/( 13^0 Hampoi.k Psalter x. 8 He sulliis wrvrclied men to 
erre. in thoght & word (^deile. 1450 1530. l/jov. our Latiyc. 
22 They erre greatly that hasteiy .. say these holy houres. 
x^a Monk of F.Vt sham 109 The nereis of hem that 

otlendyn .and erryn. x6xi Bini.K 2 Chron. xx,\iii. 9 So 
Manasseh made I ud.ah, and the itdiabit.'int.s of IcruK.alcni to 
erre. 1645 Wai.t.kk Poet. IP'ks. (J.), 'J‘he Muse.s’ friend.. 
With silent pity looks on all that err. 1871 B. Tavloh 
( 1R73) I. Prol.. While Mans de-sires and aspirations 
stir He cannot chouse but err. 

+b. trans. ( noncC'Use.) To make (n. y^erson) sin. 
z6ai Burton Anat. Alel. 1. iv. i. ii, The. Lord of lies .. 
tempts 1)3' coveltiousncss, drunkenness, plea.sure, pride, etc., 
errs, dejcct.s, saves, kills . . some men. 

+ 6. trans. To do (a thing') wrongly or sinfully ; 
to make a mistake or commit a fault in. ('Chiefly 
fass. Ob.w ” 

a 1340 Hampoi.k Psalter 497, I will amend pat i hafe 
errid. 1340 -- Pr. Const. 5733 For ilka thyng pul erred es 
.. Man .s;d be ledde To pc dome. 15*7 R. 'I'lioRKk in 
H.akliiyl I'oy. (1589) 257 In this little Curd I think nothing 
be erred touching the situation of the landc. 2644 Milton 
m»/. (.‘\rh.) 79 lo redresse willingly and .speedily wh.nt 
hath bin err'd. 

t ErVf sb. Obs. In 6 erre. [f. prec. vb.] An 
error, fault ; .also, erroneous belief, heresy. 

X509 Fishkr IVks. 1. 260 A londe without erre. rx5iz 
ist Eng. Rk. Atner. (Arh.) Introd. 30/2 'J'hey haue a gre.at 
erre for they .sayc, etc. 

Errabllity (erabi llli). [f. Ebrable : see -ity,] 
Liability to err. 

1705 Hic kkringii.t. PriesRcr. 11. i. 8 How durst Church of 
F.ngiand . . confess F.rrahility and Fallibility T 1850 D. 
Thomas Crisis o/Reing vi. loi Krrability is an attribute of 
our conimon nature. 

Errftbld (cTab’l\ a. arch. rare. [f. EUR v, + 
-ABLE.] F'alliblc, liable to err. 

1665 J. Si KRCEANT Sure/ootiue 217 Experience teaching 
that men . . are errable. 1705 Hickkrinoill Priest-cr. iv. 
(X721} 219 The punishineni of Schi.smaticks, that are De- 
.serters from an cirable Church, H unaccountable nonsense. 
17x5 M. Davu-s a then. lirit. I. Pref. 8 Very errable and 
uninspir’d Penman. 01718 Penn Tracis, Wks. (1726) 1 . 
604 Man is Errable. 1741 Berkki.kv /.t/. 7 Tunc Wks. iSyt 
Iv. 272 We hold all mankind to be peccable and errable, 
even the Pope himself.^ 1839 J. Antipopopr. IL ii. 

1x6 Errable, Ibhle to mistake. 

Hence t Ohs., liability to error. 

z6^ W. Mountacvr Devout Ess, iv. § 4 Considering the 
errableness of our jutlgmcnts, when extended to foreign and 
reniots subjects. 1607 Decay Chr. Piety xvii. (i683» 355 
The errableness of our nature. 1775 in Asii. i8s8 in Wkb- 
STKK ; and in mod. Diets. 
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BBR4BUB. 

Srrable, -bull, obs. forms of Eaiiablx. 
firrabund (crilbi/nd), a. rarg'^K [ad. L. 
crrdbund’us wandering to and fro, wandering 
about, f. errd-re : see E»h.] Erratic, random. 

>> 34 “43 Southey Ptfctor hiierch. xiii. (1848J 248 With 
your errabund guesses, veering to all points of the literary 
compass. 

Bimiioy (e riinsi^ Also 7 orraucie. [f. Kn* 
RANT a, : see -ancy.] The condition of erring or 
lieing in error. 

i6si W. ScLATER Tyrtcf (1623) 161 In the Infancie, and 
as I tenne it, Erraiicie of the Church. i8sx Monthly 
Mag, XXXll, X43 The more remarkubie cases of credulity, 
superstition, errancy of idea, etc. 1854 W. Watebworth 
Oris^ Anglicanism 4 The Catholic Church, .denies tlu: fact 
of the erraixcy of the Church. 1864 Ch. 4- State Rev. No. 
a6/a Mr. Gladstone’s errancy has continued longer . . than 
that of any other politician. 

JBSrraild (e-rand V Forms: 12 mronde, 3-5 
oernde, erende, ernde, ermde {Orm.\ aruxxde, 
(3 earende, erinde, ord(e)ne), 4 areude, arud, 
erned, 5 erunde, 4-6 erand(e, errande, (4 er> 
aunt, -ond(e, h6rand(d, 5 -end, ardene, arend, 
eraunde, erdon, ernedde, erundi, herunde, 
heyrne, 6 haraunte, orande, amede\ 6-7 ar- 
rant (e, 7 arraud, ^end, earrant, earande, 6~8 
errant, (8 tlia/, arnt ', 4- errand. [OE. i'tvjhie 
str. neiit., corresp. to OS. Arundi, 01 IG. Arunti, 
Aronti, Arandi (MUG. erende^ ON. eyrindi, orin- 
di, erindi neut. (Da. vrinile, tcrend, Sw. anndc). 
The ulterior etymology is obscure : the OS. and 
OHG. forms seem to point to an O'reut. type 
*^nmd/o-{nt, and the ON. forms to *th‘ttndjo-m 
neither of which is easy to reconcile with the otlier- 
wise ])laii.sil.)1e (and generally accepted ) connexion 
with Gotli. dimSf ON. drr, OS. fnt, OE. Af* mes- 
aenger; if any relation exists, the at of OTeut. 
*airus must be due to epenlhcsis.] 

+ 1 . A message, a verbal communication to be 
repealed to a third party. Obs. * 

. 890 K. iEiJ iu:n Rriiti 11. ix. He his hl.ifnrdes mrende 
seejan sccoldc, a xooo (rttthlnc 696 ttir.) R'lrtholuineus 
uboden hairde godcs .'crendu. * xaoo Okmin ZV^f. 159 tiodd- 
•spcll onn I’hinglissh ncnimucsdd iss . . God errnde. f 1*90 
Lives Saints (iSSj) 25 And Kciden him |;e crundc. <'13*5 
R. R. Alt it. l\ C. 7« Now swc^« me bider swyftly & wiy 
me his arciidc. 1393 I.a.nul. J\ PI. C. xiv. 41 The nics- 
Hiigcr..with hus mouth tclkh Hus crande, and hus lettcrc 
.sheweE c 1440 Vork Myst. xx. 233 To ham yourc her.and 
for to say. 1535 Covkkd.m.k 1 Sam '.xx. 5 So they tolde him 
iSaul] the Eurandc of the Men of Labes. x$7x Gammon 
Hist. Irel. 11. ix. U63 O 116 They pressed him sore with 
a trayterous err.'int, sent hy his daughter the l4idy of Slahc, 
to all his broihren. 1583 S-. ANViiUKK r yRueis 1. (Arb.t aa 
Tel your King, from me, this errand, xyag Dk Vok loy. 
round irorl(l{iH^(j) 93 'I'lie second messenger came in, and 
delivered his p;u-t of the errand. 1754SHKHLOCK iJisc. (1759) 

I. iv. X53 Preachers of the Gospel were sent., and the 
Errand w.^s worthy of Him who sent them. 

b. In religious language : A petition or prayer 
presented through another (the Virgin Mary). 

cxaoo Trht. Coll. Horn. 167 Ure lafdi Seinte Marie here 
lire areiide to uru luiierd ihesu crUt. c 1440 Bone Plor. 
1857 Lady Mary free. . Here iiiy errande, as thou wdl may. 
('1460 Rmare 8 Mary, hcvyii qwcnc. Here our arundc. .'I'o 
thy sonc. 1849-53 ILick C' 4 . of P'athcrs III. ix. 341 The 
‘ handiiimd of the Lord ’ was looked upon as one among the 
appointed bearers of our (;iraiid.s unto heaven. 

2 . A going with a message or a commission : 

a. In an elevated or dignified sense : A mission, 
embassy, an exiicdilion for a specific jnirpose. 
Noyf arch.., poet., or rhetorical. 

<zxooo Andreas 215 iGr.) Nc mm; Ikcs a^rcndcs ylding 
wyrSan. X065 O. R. Chron., Hig l;cgdun mrende on hinc 
to ham cyninge Eadwarde. 1683 Temtlk Wks. 1731 

I. 477, I never obey’d the King so unwillingly in my Life; 
both upon Account of an Errand so unneccs.sa^, and, etc. 
1744 ’J'lioMsoN Summer 526 Immortal forms, On gr.acious j 
errands bent. 1837 W. Ikving Capt. Bonneville II. 257 } 
'I’hey met the guide returtiing from ins secret errand. 1856 j 
Kane A ret. Ex pi. II. xxi. 207 The scene .. imprc.ssed my 
brother when he visited it on nw errand of rescue. 

b. In mod. colloquial language, csp. : A short 
journey on which an inferior {€.g. a servant, a child) 
is sent to convey a message or perform some 
simple business on behalf of the sender. Thr.nscs, 
to run (on) errands, to go [on) an errand. 

164* CHAKi.i:«f 1 Peciar. 12 Aug. 13 Attending the doorcs 
of both Houses to be employed m their crraiits. 1859 
Dickkns T. Tivo Cities 11. 1, He was never aksent during 
business hours, unless upon an errand. 

C. Phrases, A fool's errand : a profitlcs.s under- 
taking. t ^ sleeveless errand : see Slukvelkss. 

*795 HicKERiNOir.i.. Priest-cr. i. (1721) 20 Did not the Pope 
send all the IVinccs of Clirislcndom ui>on a Fool’s Errand, 
to gain the Holy Land? *840 Marryat Poor Jack viii, 
I’he doctor’s coinc on a fool’s errand. *884 Century Mag. 
Nov. 59/1 He was only going on a fool’s errand again. 

3 . The business on which one is sent ; in wider 
sense, the object of a journey, a ptirnose, intention. 

axMMSAncr. R. 246 Clone bone. .cumeflil^iuorenAlmihti 
God, & de8 h« orinde. . wel. c *250 Cen. 4 R.r. 1402 Elicrcr. . 
toldehein. .And for tpiat erdcnc he ilider nani. c 1340 Cauf. 

4 Gr. Knt. 957 To wone any quyle iri tis won, hit wat* not 
inyn ernde. *a *400 Alyst. (*841) 282, 1 come flgeyn 
Fullcche uiyn Erdon for to spede. f 1400 /Zfj/r. 529 
'The woman. . vuder .shadow of shame shewid forth hir ernd. 


«43a>8o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 043 To exercise theire causes 
and erneddes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Gotard . . for 
certcyne nece.<Mitee.s and enindcs retomed into placencc. 

Poston Lett. No. 8S1 111 . 314 Vour siinne dede hese 
heynie ryght wele a.s ye xhal her aftyr this. 1598 Yong 
Diana 24, I . . tooke out lieforc me a few goates . . htcauAc 
I would not go« without some errant. *609 Skfnk Reg. 
MaJ. 179 Oiinmissions of justitiarie, suld noent be granted 
. . for langer stiace nor the earand in hand may be convc> 
nicntly perfited. 1610 I.a)RKin in Kllis Orig. Lett. 11. 251 
ni. 221 'I'he chief errand of my l.^st Letters was to let you 
understand of our safe coinining hither. 1699 Hkni lev Z-'Aa/. 
70 He hud another errant to l^rsia, than buying vX Slaves. 
X790 Pai.kv llorve Paul. Kom. i. 9 'The errand w'hich brought 
him to Jerusalem. 1883 Ouida Uganda I. 3 This errand 
w.'ts dist.’isteful. 

4 . 'Jo make an errand \ a. (cf. 2) to make a 
short journey; b. (cf. 3) to find a pretence for 
going. 

c MOO Rom. Rose 2513 If thou, .any errand mightest make 
Thidcr, for thy loves suki\ 149* Act f Hen. VJI, c. 23 
Prearn., Y made myn erand unto you for scyng of evy- 
dencc. 1549 Eowahu VI Jml. in Rem. (1857 -8) 249 tiui- 
dorty made divers harauntes from the constable of Fraimcc 
to make peace with us. 15B0 North Plutarch 729 iR.) 
He himself made an errand home to fetch such tniiigs ns 
he lacked. *589 Nasiik Anat. Afisurditie 13 Women .. 
will not stick to make an errant oucr the way. *8^ Mrs. 
STowt Uncle Tom's C. xxvii, ‘Toni, .after vainly waiting for 
him to come out, determinetl, at last, to make an errand in. 

6. alt rib. and Comb., as errand-bearer, -bringcr, 
-cart, \goer, -porter ; errand-bearing adj. ; alsio, 
t orindobere, M E., = errand-bearer ; errand- 
boy, a boy kept to run 011 errands ; so errand- 
lad; t erondes-man, ME., an ambassador; er- 
rand-making r*., that finds an excuse for accosting 
or intruding upon a nerson. Also EitKNDUAKJ!:. 

rt xaai Amr. R. 60 )>e lint eic. .isa.se *^crindebcrc IC creiide 
beororc] of be lihicheorle. /ri3oo Cursor At. 3226 (C.'oit.) 
A]H>ti his kne he did him sucre pat he sulci be iel erraiul 
berer. *3. . Juterloc. Poem in Ret. Ant. I. 146 1 ’hii .salt be 
tny hcrand-liere. 1815 'TwEnnKLL Remains lx viii. 300 (Jod.) 
Siivoy.'ird [a terml for chimney-sweeper and “errand-hoy ai 
Paris. 1838 Dickens O. Tunst x, T“he tratlcsman leaves 
his Counter . . the ernand Imw his parr-els, the schoolboy his 
marbles. 1879 ‘ E. Garrett’ tM is. Maj'o) House by If 'ks. I. 
6r>, I will .send the errand buy with thee to carry a note. 1710 
( )/t i.hVertot's Rom. Ref. 1 . iv.235 The Consuls . . ordered Ih.'it 
•Errand- 1 »iirigcr of theirs to be driven away igiiuiuinoii.sly. 
1810 Ed in. Rest. XV. 342 Who employs the tlrivers of *er- 
rund-c.'irts to dintiihute them inUiscrimiiuUely to travellers. 
*865 DicKhNS Mut, Fr. 1. v, He wa.s *errund-gocr by ap- 

J iointmcnt to the house at the corner. 1887 Patl Malt G. 29 
lunc 13/2 Here, too, were "errand lads, shop I.Tds, clerks. 
*599 ll'arn. Faire H'om. i. 355 'These "errancl-rnakiiig gaU 
lanes are good men, ‘That cannot f»as.5, and .see a WiXnati .sit 
. . Hut they will find a 'scusc to stand and prate, c *205 
I, AY. 24862 N.ih na tn.an dcmeti ^erendes-mon [f *«75 hcren- 
drake! ttj ikcSen. x8i8 Scott // r*/. A/zV//’. xxi, A tattered 
caUic, or *errand‘{iorler . . exclaimed in u strong north- 
country tone. 

lienee fBrnuidM'r [+ -kkr] (see quot.). 
B*rrand«r [f-Eiii]. rare. One wno goes on an 
errand. B'rrandry f + -ry] -- Ehuand. 

1736 Hailey, Errandeer, a scout at Oxford. 1883 G. 
.Sii.i'KEN.s Bugges N. Mytkol. 41 A shrub forgotten by the 
crianders. x8^ Dikr.xeli Rest. F.pkk i. xxxi, 44 Swift To- 
morrow |isj hut a truant hind, That lags upon a gr.'iceles.s 
errand ry. 

Errant (crant), a. (sb.). Also 4-5 orraunt(o, 
errawnt(e, 7 errand. Sec also Arrant, [a. Fr. 
errant, originally two distinct words, which, how- 
ever, were to some extent confused in Fr. In the 
senses represented by branch J it is pr. jiple. of 
OF. errer (pr. t. oirre\ also written esrer, earlier 
Ci/nv-;— vulgar L. iterdre (« literary late L. itin- 
erdre, -art) to journey, travel, f. iter jouincy. In 
the senses repie.seiilcd by branch III it is ad. L. 
errant-em pr. pple. of errdre (Fr. errer ^ of learned 
origin) to stray, wander, Err. The piiinary mdion 
if] branch II is uncertain; it sccm.s natuial to in- 
terpret thief errant as * vagrant' thief, and so to 
refer it to crrarc ; but if Roniniiic scholars tie right 
in referringyzoy errawf (see 3 ) to iterdre, this deri- 
vation may be correct here ; or jjcrh. the two words 
were already confused when the phrase arose.] 

1 . Itinerant, travelling. 

A. adJ. 

1. [after P'r. chevalier errant', cf. 'ensemble 
oirrent li chevalier' cjuotcd in Godef.] Said of 
knights who travelled about in cjucst of adventure. 
Sec Knight-khrant. 

If x^o Gaso, 4 Gr. Knt. 8ro Kny^t erraunt.) *470 Maix»ry 
A rtJiurw. xii. T34 Here maye ye see wlial nucnlures licfallen 
oftyme of erraunic kuyghtes. 1596 Svenskr F, v. vi. 6 
Now she d«!uiz’d, amongst the warlike rout.. to seeke her 
crnint Knight. x6a9 MA.H.siN(iKK Picture xw.v, 1 have read 
the tales of errant Knighthoo<.l. *663 Hctlek Hud. i. i. 
91 Chief of Domestick Knights .md Errant, Either for 
Chartcl or for Warrant, 18x3 Scott Triertn. 1. x, He 
journey’d like errant knight the while. 

b. transf. (often as pr. pide.): Travelling, roam- 
ing (in quest of adventure, or like a knight-errant). 
poet, or quasi-arrA. 

?oi634 Chapman & Shipi.ev Z 7 tf//iv, Wc b«c no Indies 
crr.Tnl. *805 Wohusw'. Prelude iii. (1850) 466 Hoys attd 
3’ouths Forsook their home.H. .errant in the qiie.‘;t Df Patron. 
1834 Sir H. Taylor Artavlde 11, v. iii. (1840) 256 F.rrant for 
geste and enterprise. *858 Mrs. Olujiant Laird qf Kor- 


lasv I. 989 Thinking of that ship, or of tho sons of other 
mothcr.H who were errant in her. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. (>xls 
That same lady-errant w ho, etc. 

c. That is in the spirit of a knight«ciTant ; also, 
with notion of 9, erratic, 'quixotic'. 

x8as H. CoMNWAM. Rp. to Sir J. Lawrence in Misc. 
Poems, With pleasure which rewards miiMs errant pains. 
1874 T. Hakiiy MaiUing Crowd 1 . xxviii. 306 Her temerity 
in such an errant undertaking, 

Panm errant [OF', paonnet errant {JRom. 
Rose)] : in chess, a travelling p.awn, one that has 
been advanced fnrm its original square. 

c 1389 Chaucer Pethe Blaunche 661 Fortune scyde . . 

* mate ’in mid poitite of the chokkcrc With a iiowiic erraunt. 
t 3 . Errant Jav {fw ju if crrant\. tne ‘ Wancler- 
ing Jew ’ ; in quot. transf. 

?rt 1400 MerteArih. 2895 'riuis cs pe geante for-justc, that 
crrawiiti: Icwe. 

f 4 . In the designations of certain iMiglish legal 
functionaries : bailiff- errant (see Haimff 4! 
[AF. bailHf errant, 14 Edw. IH, st. i. c. 9]; 
justice - errant [RV. justice - ert aunt, Ihitton 
4^1290; in Anglo-Lnl. always Ju.dieianus itin- 
erans], a justice who travels on circuit. 

xsoa z\hnolije Chron. (1811)3 Dttr lord the; Kyngc. .shall 
not a.sstgne Jiistiri.s wytliin the cite., other than Justicis 
errauntis to the tour of Loiulun, tie. 1574 tr. LtUltton'i: 
Tenures 105 a, 'I’hc original and the prv>ccssc were sente 
liecfore Justices crranics, where the paitic.« came. 

Tetmes de UxLxy\\i Justices that goe circuit, and HaiUfles 
at large . . are therefore called J iisttccs Eirants and HailLQes 
E'rrants. 

6. Said gen. of itinerant functionaries, ofliccs, t r 
jurisdictions. 

1638 Penit. Conf. ix. (1657) 29a Whether every crmiil 
Priest is so furnished, that comes unto them in that iiaineV 
1874 Hki.J'.s .sw. Press, iv. 6t> All the functionaries of 
CDVcrnimmt were more errant. 1887 Gokk in Expositor 
June 417 We find.. side by .side with.. the local miiiLstry 
of Hishops and Deacons, a still general or errant ministry. 


B. sb. A knight-errant ; one who travels in the 
manner or spirit of a knight-err.ant. 

ft 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant iv. i. (1651) 50 Truth 
Is the essence of our Order, wc Who are LTrunts cannot de- 
ceive and be. 1689 ICvelyn Mem. <18571 111 . 309 liwac 
lV(i.ssius| was invited thither [to .Sweden) by the heroic and 
royal errant. 18x1 .SiiicLi.EV in Hogg Life f. 414 If wc were 
crrant.s, you should have the tilting oil to yourself. 

II. In seMse.s of Aihiant 2 -6. 

t6. In phrase thief errant, errant (arrant) 
thief : in Cnaucer, the leader of a band of robbers ; 
subseiiuontly, a notorious, ‘ common ' thief, Obs. 
cxc. in form Arrant. 

c 1386 x8>a iSec Arrant 2.] 

1 7 . Used as an intensive with sbs. of rejiroachful 
seii.se : Thoroughgoing, * unmitigated ' : see Au- 
KANT 3, 3 b. 

*393 * 53 ® Arrant 3), X819 W. Whatki.v Gtfds Hmb. 
i. 11622) 76 Thou .art an erninil grosse hypocrite. *7*9 [see 
Arrant 3I, axjwo SiiKi-HKi.niDk. Hiickhm.) U’ks. (J7.S3) 
11 . iji Doing n thing in one Parliament, and ordering it 
to be no precedent to another, is an errant bull. 1776 [.see 
Arrant 3 bl. i8m Smart says that errant is ‘ often wrongly 
used for arrant '. 

t8. Without opprobrious sense: Thorough, 
downright, absolute, unquestionable. Obs. 

Mil'iun A nop. (Arb. )6j Protestants and professors, 
who live and dye in as errant and ininlicii faiih, as any lay 
Papist of Loreito. 11698 I,ocke Cona. Undcrst.(\'j^\) ao A 
country gentleman who. .can away with no company whose 
discourse goes beyond what claret and JisMdutenes.s inspire. 
To .such .lone truly an ordina^* coffee-house gleaner is an 
errant stalesinan. 1703 Mr.s. Ce.\-ji.iv«k LtWs Contrixt. v, 
I shall become as errant a husband as you’d wi.sh. *710 
Chomwki.l /. b*/. 5 Nov. in Pope's It ks. V. <<«; He is .so errant 
a whig, lhat he sirnins even beyond bis author, in his passion 
for liberty. 

t b. as pred. ? Unquestionable. 

x 6S3 H'Vi.kS Brtvis Piso. in /V/i/z/x 11708) 11 . 333 Unless 
we tiike that for errant wbidi is in question. .Wliciher the 
Pope be the infutliblc Judg of Conirovcrsies. 

III. Straying, wfiiulcring, erring. 

0 . Astray, wandering, roving; straying from the 
pro|)cr course or place; having no fixed course. 

I In first quot. used .'IS a men: unlc.) 

14.. Circumcision in Tundolc s Cis. (i8.|3> 97 To br>ng 
the lost vehepe ageyn. .That w;is erraunt ydyl and in vayue. 
X590 SrEN'SKR /'■. C- R shady glaiic to her 

revcald iJy errant .Sprights, but from all men cunceaid. 
x6o6 Sfi.vKN. Tr. «v Cr. i. iii. 0 As knots. . Infect the sound 
Pine, .iiid diuerts bi.s (inline ’I'orline and crant from his 
course of growth. */ 17*0 .Sm-.i f.iki.o iJ)k. Huckbm.i PCks. 
(17531 H.7 'riio Lonl Kochesteral the place appointed, who 
. .brought an errant life-guard man. 18*8 .Scott/'’. M. Perth 
xix, When he has seen the errant dam.scl .safe home, it will 
lie lime enough to claim his reward. *86x Tkmm.e & TrevOu 
T.iupihi’iuscr v t With errant foot He wander’d on toHorsel. 
1865 Dickens Afut. P'r. 11. vi. With an errant motion of his 
hands as if he could have turn himself. 


tb. Said of the planets (L. Stellas errantes 
— (jr. daTtpfs vbwTjrai) as opposed to the fixed 
stars. Obs. 

x6t6 R. C. Times* IVhis. 146 Astronomera that can foretell 
cvcnles . . By errant pianettes & by fixed starros. 16146 Sir T. 
Hhiwnf. t'semt. F.p, iv. xii. 210 'I’hcre arc just seven Planet t 
or errant Starres in the lower orbs of heaven. X646G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 17 Tis hut her Errant motion; Her, 
the Same Light, to the world. |i86o Kmkkron Cond, Life 
viii. Wks. (Hohn) 11 . 428 He heard a voice none else could 
hear From centred and from errant sphere^] 
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+ c. In the classification of diseases ; -* Ebraitc. 

iCai Biikton J\UL i. i. i. ii, Diseases. .Erranii 

Fixed, SinipiCi etc. 

10. Erring in o|uuion, conduct, etc. ; deviating 
from the correct standard. 

Ciiai'Man End Leartt. in Karr .S'. Z'. Jas. /(1848) 
L>53 Skill, that doth tiroduce But tcanne.s and totiKues, and 
parrutina of .arte. Without that powre to rule the errant 
part. 1676 Evklvn Diary 6 Sept., 1 'he famous beauty and 
errant lady the Dutchc&se of Ma/arine. i88x (. 5 . K. Waits 
ill ig/A Ct'nt, Mar. Correcting errant t.astq in dress. 
1883 Bnt. Q. Key, July ^'J'oconnterar.t an errant coinlitiun 
by another condition which iii itself orrunt. 
b. U.scd as sb» rare. 

i8m J. Rix;tas Anii^opopr. vi. 219 Oh lunacy, insanity, 
inacmess. .Oh papal errant, how great is your error !. .how 
ridiculous your creed 1 

Xj'rrant, V. mme-tod. [f. prcc.] intr. 'Fo 
Itavfl abroad ^likc a knight errant ). 

1807 SiH R.W'ilsom JrnI, 14 Nov., The Ftrllish soldier, .has 
the advantage of erranting for his service. He seeks his 
glory abroad. 

Erranteer, var. of Erkandkbii. 

17^ in Kailkv. 

t ZSrra'ntiOp at- Obs. [f. Errant a. + -tc.] Of, 
pel laining to, or characteristic of, kuighls erninl. 

So Srsa-ntical a. 

t6M CtAYioN Pieay Notes iii. ii. 73 Presented ton thoti^ 
s:ii)a whirlygigs, Windmils, and Turne-pikes to his eir.in- 
tick suule. Ibid. iv. xxv. 283 'I'hey liave been rid many 
hundr^ of more then errantick miles. i6xa .Shki.ton 1 . 
|. I. vii. 47 The erranticall Knighthood oiij^ht to hoc agatne 
renewed. i 6 S 4 (rAYTON J'lt'us. Noits I. viil. vt) For .Saiicbo 
having now two capaciticcs, the ono per.soiviii, and the ollu r 
Squire erranticall, etc. ibid. it. v, 57 l<'or the Don . . sets 
her out in her erranticall titles. 

Srraatly (cTanlli) , adv. [f. Errant a. + -l Y -.] 
VVanderingly, at random; without definite purpose. 

X83X Cami.vl.i-: Snrf. AV.r. (i8i;Si 168 Into how m.iny strange 
shapes, of Superstition and Fan.Ttii'isin, does it m^t tcn< 
latively and errantly onAt itself. 1859 ( yr/ti. XL 349 
The inuTges flit, .so errantly .and transient I3'. 

Swantness. rure—^. [f. as prcc. + -Nl:.ss.] 
I'he state or fact of lx.'ing err.ant. 

1730 6 Baii.ky (folio', Erraniuess. wandering faculty. 

Errantry (ciantri ). [f. Errant + -ry.] The 
condition of being errant; the condition of a 
knighl err.'int ; conduct or notions chaniclcritstic of 
.a kniglit'crrant. See also Knioht-krkantry. 

16W (Jayton Pleas, Notes i. i. 2 A.s appearcs by his Er- 
rantry, which is but a neater word for wandring. x86x K. 
W. Con/. Ckarac. « i8<ki) 20 He .sends .so many .St. Georges 
to an eternal errantry never to returne to hU burnt bottometli 
pocked. ^ 1733 Fieldino Quiz. i. v, I should not h.Tvc fol- 
lowed hLs errantries so long. xSa^ A. W, K0NHI.AN911K in 
IVest. Keziu-Ju IV. 398 Sheridan's part in this .affray w.as 
considered by the shrewder observers as a ridicttlous pii'cr 
of errantry. x88x Dukkikuo Diw Quiz. Pref. 35 On the 
return home from their errantries. 

t STrantship. Oh. ftoftae-7itd.) [f. Errant 
sb. + -Sllir.] The personality] of a (knight* errant. 

x6S4 Gayto.s J’leas. A’otes iv. xix. 365 When Maritorncs 
and liis Errant>ship were imbracing. 

Errata : .see Kkratilm. 

tErrati.e. Obs. Anglici/ed f. Erratum. 

1548 Hall Citnw. (1809I Intrcxl. 12 For what young man 
. . wiien he cometh to more ripeiics of ycre.s . . doth not amend 
and change into better, his old errates and wanton actes. 
??S 4 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. Pref. B. iv. b. Verses with sundry 
Krrats are distended. 

Svratic (enetik), a. and sb. Forms: 4 er- 
ratike, -tyl^ 6 erratik, -tycke, 7 erratique, 
7-8 6n!atick(e, 6- erratic, [ad. L. erratic-usy 
f. errdre to w'ander, Err. Cf. Fr. nrraiiquc^ 

A. Wandering; prone to wander. 

1 . First used in certain special applications : 
f a. Erratic star : a planet. Obs. 
c X374 Chauckr Troylus v. 182^ Tic s;*w with full avisc- 
incnt The erratike sterres, herkening nrmonie. X4X3 Lyik;, 
Pilgr. i. 70 The seuene naiiie couihe pliinetes, that 

ben cleped of clerkes sterres erratiks.^ xM 9 Contpi. Scot. vi. 
<1873) 47 Cosniaghraphie..s.Tl declair the inouyng. .of liiu 
steriiis fixi, and sternis erratic. 1655 60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 187/2 The Brniiick {stars | arc .seven. 1774 J. 
Bmyant Mythal. I L 32 If. . these . .stones rcl.itcd to the seven 
erratic bodic} in our spheres li. e. the planets]. 

b. Said of pains, or diseases which are not 
fitted, but move from one part to another, as gout, 
riieum.'itism, etc. 

*547 Boomok nrt>7i. Hoalth cxlviii. 54 The Erratycke and 
coniinyxt fever. X65X Biggs Nevf Disp. 178 Maicriall cause 
of all orratick pains. 17*5 N. Kobinson Th. Physick. 154 
f.'ostiveness,^ sncceerlcd with a slow Erratic Fever. 1748 
tr, V'e^etim Distemp. Horses 12 This Ailment, because it 
is erratick, all of .t sutiden removes to the other foot. 

fo. Erratic Poppy '. transl. V,.papavcrcrraiicum 
(Pliny]', iclcntificcl by Eng. writers with the Wild 
or Corn J^ofipy [Papaver Phaas). 

x66x Lovell Hist. Aftiw. 4 Miu. 193 Endive, roses, .md 
cpaiick poppies. x67a Jokdan Lomton Triumph, in llcath 
iirocers CVw/ (r86i^)jl94 wreath about her head, consisting 
of variety of gr.Tin . . iuieriningled with . . erratick Poppies. 
t2. Wandering from place to place; vagrant; 
noinadii;. Obs . ; shading off into 4. j 

1656 Bi^vni Clossegr., Erraii^fue^ that wanders or creeps 
this w;iy and that way. xvas Pope Odyss. xii. 74 Through 
the v;vu waves tlietdreadiul wonders move, Hence nrimed 
Erratic by the gods above. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 
P 10 Wlusa fortune did not favour my erratick indusU}', I 


gleaned jests at home, Burke Abridgm. Eng, Hist. 
wks. X. S39 'Fhis erratick justice (when the courts travelled 
with the Kings] must have been productive of infinite incon- 
venience to the litigants. 1808 Pike Altssiss 11. 175 

Tho.se savajges although erratic must remain lung enough 
in one position to cultivate this ^rain. x8t6 Scott t)ld 
Mort. Introd., No entreaty could induce him to alter hi.s 
erratic way of life. 18x6 G. S. Fabkr Orig Pagan Idol. 
1 1 . 220 At this period Delos was supposed to have floated in 
an erratic state on the surface of the waters. 

b. Biol, 

*®S7 Wood Com. Qhj. Sea-shore 99 They are rather mi- 
gratory in their h.Tbits, but not erratic, fur they .sccni to go 
over the same course week after week. xByx T. R. Joni s 
Attim. Kingd. ml. 4) a86 llie first period of their existence, 
during which they lead an erratic life, then closes. 

3 . Erratic blocks^ InmlalerSy in Geol. : .stray 
masses of rock, foreign to the surrounding strata, 
that have been transported from their original site, 
apparently by glacial action. 

/ii8a8W. Philliih Treat. Geol. The tnagriitndt? 
of the transported rocks is such as to di'ser\'e the luiine of 
erratic hl«x:ks. x8^ Murchi.so.s Siluria i. (iSCj) 19 To the 
unskilled eye Russia presents only monotonous undulations, 
chiefly covered by mud, sand, and erratic liiocks. 1859 
Dakwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 3.50 Erratic boulders and 
scored rocks plainly reveal a loriiier cold jH-riod. 187 r 
Tyndall P'ragm. Sc. (ed. 0) I. \iil 270 We cross« d Creag 
Dhubh, and exauiincd the erratic blocks upon its sides. 

4 . Irregular or uncertain in movement ; having 
no fixed course. 

X841 C.-viLiM N. Amirr. Iml. ^1844) II. xlyii. 97 My erratic 
wanderings. 18^ Moski.kv .'Istron. Ixxviii. (ed. 4)218 Thu 
attraction of Jupiu-r. .upon this erratic comet. 1879 G. W. 
Cahlk Old Creole J}aysiy> Short ruinuants of the wind now 
and then came down the narrow street in erratic puffs. 

6. Irregular ur ccceniric in conduct, habit, or 
opinion. 

i« 4 * Disraeli Amen. Lit. (1867)623 The genius of Dee 
Wits as erratic ns the course of life he ^lortly k'il into. 1876 
M. IlAVifeS C'uorth. Lend. 23 ‘J'o gather up those eirutii: 
spirits that now stand aloof from an)' religious st:hooI. 1885 
Miss Bradikls Wyllard's IVeird V. 17 He did not appejir 
at luncheon, but . . he is always erratic. 

B. sb. 

1 . All erratic jjcrson : f a. A vagabond {obs.). 
b. One who is eccentric in modes of action, do. 

16x3 Cocker AM, Erratick;^ a Rogue. 1669 Gai.e Crt. 
Gentiles 1. il. iii. 35 Euripides cals' the Bacchic I’ricsts . . 
Erratics, or wanderers. x8i6 G. S. Faiieu (^r/g. Pagan- 
Idol. III. 340 The canuni/ed erratic vouchsafed to inform 
Kadmer that he disapproved of returning to his old station. 

Fraso^s Mag. XU. 274 It is . . only by following the 
erratics through their concentric courses that we can trace 
out the manifold ways and vicc.s of man. 

+2. An erratic star, a planet. Obs. rare. 

1714 DiLMiKts Astro-TheoL 11. ii. 11769) 74 Our Sun doth 
[warnij the erraticks encotnpa.ssing it. 

3 . Ceol. An erratic block. 

1849 Muhchikon .Silnsia xx. 505 The huge erratics of the 
Liter cold period. i88a Dawkinn in Nature X.KVL 436 
Icebergs, melting as they passed soutl^ards, deposited .. 
erratics, 
b. Comb. 

x88x (}. M. Dawson In Nature XXIIl. aSr The drift- 
covered ami erratic-strewn chanicter of the country. 

Erratical (cndlik&D, a. & sb, [f. prec. -t -al.] 

1 . Wandering. 

x6ao Bp. Ham. 1/oh. Alar. Clergy 200 'I'liis iiuin’s wit 
wanders with his^ erratically synode. X848 J. Maine Agst. 
False Propk. 31 Those erralicall, uncertain, wandring night- 
fires . . which shine only to lead I'ravellers out of the way. 
x6so Fuller Pisgak iv. ii. 20'l'he Midianites especially led 
erralicall lives. lyai'iSoo in Bailky. 

2 . t a* Deviating from a given type. b. Guided 
by no rule, capricious, irregular, strange. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, h'.p. ii, vi. 95 .\rul therefore 
conic not forth in gcncr.Ttions erratirall, or different from 
cfich other. X698 W. Chilcot Evil Plwught% iv. (1851) 48 
Unhappy conjunctions oftentimes prove the conseijiience of 
such erratical motions. x8^ Ruskin Two Paths ii. 70 And 
enough b.vl teaching, to bring out very erratical rcsull.s. 
t B. sb, ^ Kuratio il 2. Obs. 

Lilly CAr. Astrot. clxxxv. 796 Were the .scurvy 
position of Ij ill ^ seconded with other malignant posilures 
of the ErraticaLs. 

Ilcncc Erra'tloally adv,y in an erratic manner ; 
irregularly, capriciously. Brra tloalxiesB. 

16x3 M. Ridi.ev Ataga, Bodies 99 Varicth their direction 
diversely, and crraticiilly.y 1775 in Asii. x86x Wilson & 
Gkikie Mem. Tl. Forbes xii. 427 The remainder of this year 
was .spent somewhat erraticaHy. x86a Lytton Sir, .Stoty 
I. 166 The needle stirred, indeed, but cnatit ally. 1884 H. 
Sri’KMKV Trkyctist's Intiispens. Ann. 12 I’he machine is 
made to steer very erratically. 1730 6 Bailey (folio', Er- 
raticalness^ waiidring faculty. 

t E*]Tatile, a. obs. rare. [ad. L. errdtilis, f, 
errdre.] a. Of a star; Wandering, b. Erro- 
neous, mistaken. 

x6u Gahle iyiagastroM. 66 To . . note nil the stars (Imlh 
fixed and erratilel under which one is hi^rn, and that with- 
out any erroiir or erratile apprehension in himself. 

t Erra*tioil. Obs. ® [ad. E. errdtidn-emy n. of 
action f. errdre to wander.] 
x6a3CocKKRAM, Erratiou, a wandring to and fro. 1730*6 
in Bailky (folio). X83S in W’kustem. 

Erratnm (er^> FI. orrata. [a. L. erra- 
tum, iicut. pa. pple. of ernh^ ; see Err.] 

1 . An error in writing or printing ; chiefly y an 
error noted in a lUt of corrections attached to a 
printed book. 


1589 AfarAiyl, Epit, G b. Errata, or faults escaped. i6u 
Quarles Div. Fancies iv. xxxv. xsr The WorIa.s 

.H Book . . 'Tis falsly printed, though divinely penn'd. And 
all th* Errata will appear at th’ end. yX69x Norris Praet. 
Disc. 247 liod . . upon a .Solemn Review of his Works . . 
found nut one Erratum in th^ whole Book of Nature. 1714 
Spect. No. 579 F t The Compiiny of Stationers . . made a 
very romark.Tble Erratum or Blunder in one of their Edi- 
tions [of the Bible]. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters h Pref., 
The long Cat.nlugue ot errata that disfigures this work. 
('18x7 llocii Tales ^ Sk, IL 234 An erratum to a vulmne. 
1824 J. John.son Typogr. II. vi. 142 'I'hc errata are put im- 
mediately before the body of the work, or at the end of it. 

1875 J0WKIT Plato (cd. 2) I. p. vii, 1 have inserted as cor- 
rections under the head errata. 

b. transf. 

X771 Franklin Autohiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 26 TlxU 1 therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life. 

2 . a. Like other plurals in -a, errata often 
apjicars in ly-iSth c. with the addition of -’jor -es 
without alteration of sense, b. At the same period, 
errata occurs as a sing., *= * list of errata and in 
th.'it sense takes -es in pi. 

II. 1644 (JuARLE.s Sheph, Orac. xi, Hee’s a p.*»ge Fill'd 
with I’.rrata s of the present age. X678 i'ng- Alan's Call. 
53 I ,oi)k back upon time past . . that the former errata's and 
iiii-'scai ti.Tges of life may l)e henceforth corrected, tjnj .Swift 
Further .4cc. F.. Curll, Resolved, That a number of eftec- 
live errata's be naised out of J'ope’s Moiner. 

b. x62< T. I.ambardk To Kdr. in hC. Lambardes A r- 
cheion. Those th.Tt . . swallow the Errours for Errataes. X650 
Karl Monm. Xx.Senault's Man hecomeGuilty I have 
made an Amends by printing an Errata, x6^ Hkylin Ex- 
timen Hist. IL 150 Such Misnomers are so frequent in him, 
ns might m.ake.T sufficient Errata at the end ot hi.s History. 
1663 CtK.iiHii-K C’rn//<5c/io5Thu Errataes at the end of books. 
3 . atlrib. in pi. 

H 1852 Mi»ome Devil among Schol. 35 In whom the dear 
errata column Is the best page in all the volume! 

Erraunt, obs. form of Errant. 

Erre, var. of Arr, Ohs., wound, scat. 

<EZ34o HamI'oi.k /hvv/Ar xxxvii. 5 Myn erres . . hat is he 
woniles of my syniics. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun *265 
Shewing his wouiides ern's. 156a Bullilyn Bk, Simples 
14 a, .Anoint the fiu:e.s of children, that haue the small 
J'oekes, whiii the said I’ockes be ripe, to kepe tliein from 
pities or erres. 

Erre, var. of Turk, Obs., wrath. 

(.-X430 Mvmc 1225 Mast thuw had eimye and erre To hym 
th.Tt was thyn oult herre. 

Erred (wd), ppl. a. rare. [f. Err -»• -kdL] 
Used erroneously ; misapplied. 

x6oa Warnkr Alb. Ping. ix. xlix. (1612) 226 C.Ttholi(]ucs 
(that erred name doth please the Paiiisi.s). 
tE*rre8. Obs.pt. [a. OF. t’m’jpl.: sceARLKs.] 
Eariiesl-money ; an earnest. 

t.'i4*5 f.eg. AWrf (1871) 217 To bye hys chalTare J>e child 
payvd erres. 

t E’rreTOUB, tx. Obs. raic-^^. [f. erre, Irrk, 
anger, after pkntcvous, bounUvous, etc.] Wrathful. 

HX4XO Hocclkvk De Reg. PHne. 84 Alle his angre and 
his crreuoiis l/r/N/rv/crrenuusJ talent Rcfraynede he. 

ErrhinO (e'lain', sb. (and ai) Med, Also 7 
errhin. [ad. mod.L. errhhmm, ad. Gr. epplv-ov^ f. 
h in + / 5 tV nostril. Gf. Fr. errhin adj.J 
1 . * A medicine which when applied to the mucous 
membrane of the nose increases ihe natural secre- 
tions and produces sneezing ’ {Syd. Soc, Le.xi). 

x6s6 Uacos Sy/va 1631 {138 Powders ..( which the Phy- 
sitians call ICrrhiiiest put into the Nose, draw Flcgine, and 
water from the IIc.Td. John.son tr. Pafry\<: C/tirurg. 

xxvi. xxxv. (1678) 6s4 Dric Errhines are to Iw blown into 
the nose with a pi|Hi or iiuill. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Fxtemp. 151 F.rrhines arc to be us'd cheefly in the Morning. 
1875^1 1. Wood TJicrap. (1879) 557. 

+ 2 . A plug^ of lint steeped in such a medicine 
for insertion in the nose. Obs. 

[z6xz CoTUK., Errhhie, a tent-like medicine applyed vnlo, 
or put into, Oh: nose, etc.) x6ox Holland Pliny, Pi.vplan. 
Words of Art, lOrrhines l-.e deuises made like tents, sharper 
at one end than tin: other, to bee put vp intti the nose. 1738 
J. .S. Le Drans tJbser^/. Surg. (1771* *149, 1 hooked it with 
an Errhiiie, ami divided the Skin with a Bistoury, 

3 . as adj. Having the action of an errhinc {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1876 Harley Afat. Afed. 380 Externally it b rubefacient 
anti errhinc. 

Erring (»'ni)), vbi. sb. [f. Err + -in(jL] The 
action of the verb £uii ; ian instance of the same, 
a fault. 

1483 C/ith. Angl. 1x7 An Errynge, erratus, error. X649 
Ii. Lawrknck Some Consul. 38 Two surt.s of erring.s. 

E. Johnson IVond.-wrkg. Provid. 175 Yet have they 
their crring.s as well as others. X699 Pomfket Love Triumph, 
over Reason, There'.s no erring twice in Love and War. 
1727 Hartr To Pr. Orange ^.), Isis, who.se errin(( on the 
niode.st side Th' unkind and ignorant mi-stakc for pride. 

Erring (3'ny)i ppl- a. [f. Err v. + -inq^*.] 
That errs in scilscs of the vb. : f wandering, roam- 
ing {obs.) ; deviating from the right or intended 
course, missing the mark; that is in error, or 
commits errors in opinion or conduct. 

Haxu^e Psalter xiii. i Delitc of synn eggc.s 
errnna men :lgil*een God noght to be. c 1400 Lay Polks 
Mass-bk. App. v. 394 As an Errynge pylgrym in the .svr- 
nyse of the myghty and dredful god of luue, how many 
(lerylous passages nrd wayca that 1 ha passj'd by. x6oa 
SiiAKR. Ham. 1. i. 154 Th’ extrauagant, and erring Spirit, 
hyc.s To his Confine. 16x3 Wmitrournk Newfoundland 
Pref. J4 This Ship was intercepted by an Englisli criing 
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Captaine. 1651 Hobbks Leviatk, 111. xl!i. 319 Danger., 
may arise to Keligion, by the Stilijccts tolerating of an . . 
Erring Prince, etc. 1^7 Dkydkn Kndd<\,\ He all those 
errine parts described so well, That I'hieseus conquer'd, 
the monster fell. 1715 -ao Popii //»W v, 34 His sound* 
ing .s^ar, Which . . spent "in empty air its erring force, 
J. OiLBKRT Chr. AtoHem. ii. (185a) 39 Sliil to erring, 
wilful ra.-in, the way to life is .strait. 1875 Jowett Plato 
fed. a) I. X73 I 1 te erring act which is done without know* 
ledge is one in ignorance. 

tb, Erritig star planet. Obs, 
i >449 Pecck'k AV/r. v. i. 480 Erring sterris. 1647 H. 
Mouk SoNf' 0/ Sottt 11. 111. 111. XV, So doth the Earth one of 
the erring Seven Wheel round the lixfed suiine. ^ 1697 Dry- 
dkn Pirff. (J.), Fix'd and erring stars dispose their influence. 

Errhigly ( 5 'rii|U), oitv. [f. prcc. + In 

an erring manner, in the senses of the verb. 

18x5 W«iRn.Hw. IVA. l)oe. Dcd., ITe serves the Muses err- 
ingly and ill, Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive. 183$ 
Nciv Monthly Mag. XLIV. 60 That army, like a rudderless 
bark, float.s erringly.^ x8xx I) Iskaki.i Amon. Lit.{\W^^ iji 
A standard from which the prevalent style of its contempo- 
raric.s has crringly diverged. 

Srriwig, •'toggle, dinl. form of EAftwio sb, 

1830 Forby Norf. iff Stijfolk 106 I'ryhvigglc, an 
c.nrwig. 1879 Miss Jacksom .SV/rr*^5'4. IVordd’k. ij4 Looks 
like a throttled erriwig. 

Eri'oneo’sity. 'Inotue^vit. [f. Eiuio.nkoij.s, after 
the analo^jy of curiostly, etc.] = EiToiieoiisness. 

1840 Neio Monthly Mag. l.IX. 5 <ji All hi.s opinions, .were 
founded on ‘ errotieusiiy '. 

Erroneous (erdu*nA>s). Forms: 4-7 erro- 
niouB(e, 5-6 erronyou8(e, (5 arroniouR, ero- 
nydUB, 6 erreoueous, irony os, 7 erroneusl, 4 
erroneous. [?.ail. OF. erronats, f. L. ervimens 
(whence mocl.F. errotte) va^jrant, w.mderirig (])o.sl- 
class. also ‘erroneous’^, f. crrbn-cm vajiabontl, f. 
crrarc to wander : sec -ous.] 
fl. Wandering, roving; moving aimles.^ly, va- 
grant. Also quasi-dw'rf. Ohs. 

1460 Camjrave Chrnn, 35-.? The hischopjM.s . . opened no 
mouth to berk ageyii crt'oiieous duggis. 1667 Mii.'|\)n 
P. /-. VII. 20 On ih' Aleiari Field I fall F.rnmcous, there lo 
wander and forlorne. 1704 Newton Oftiu s (1721) 'I’hi.s 
Circle, by laung jilaccd here, slopped much of the l'‘rro- 
ncuus Light, a 1777 1 * *^r' Holley's liulogyon Scfolmiy 

With wEit proportion'd force 'I he Moon impels, en'oncou.s 
in her course, 'I he refluent iiiuin. 

t b. Stra)Mng from the proper course. Ohs. rare. 
X73X AKiiuriiN'or Alinisnts 165 An erroncuu.s Circulation 
(th.at is, when the I.Uoo(.l .strays into the Vessels destin'd to 
c.arry Scrum or J.ymph). 

i* 2 . Straying fiom the path of right or virtue, 
morally faulty, ciiminal. Ohs. or anh, 

1593 SiiAKS. 3 lien. /' 7 , ti. v. 90 Wh.at .Stragem.s'/ how 
felly i now iUit< herly? Krrconcou.s, tiiuliuous, and viinaUirall. 
X634 Sim T, HI’.mbert I rav. 55 'I'lie i'rophet used to lay 
tins stone on thu .shoulders of the erronious. 1777 l.)onn 
ill lloswell *)oknson ( 1542 My life for soum few iinlmppy 
year.s has dreadl'uily erroneous. 1797 H. Wai.I'oi.k 

Mem. (lea. II (1845' 1 . vii. «)!; The probability was, that 
himself had been erroneous. X819IIYR0N ynaH\\u .\ii, Shut 
The book which treats of this erroneous pair. 

^ 3 . Straying from the ways of wisdom or pru- 
dence; under the influence of error, misguided. 
Obs. or arch. 

X5ia /f(r/4 Ifcn. Vllf, c. 19 Pream., The .scid Frenschc 
kyng . . abydyiig in his . . erionyou.s niyndc. X536 Pilgr. 
Pery. (W. dc W. 1331) 55 lie ,. .slt?oili by coiife.ssyon tlie 
wormesoftbe scrupulous and erronyons conscience. 1594 
.SiiAK.s. Rieh. II l^ I. iv. 2(X» Erroneous Vassals. Lond. 
Petit, in Kushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) I. 94 'J'hc great en- 
rrease of . . Ignor^mt and Erroneous Men in the Ministry. 
1684 Ili.'NVAN Pilgr. 11. 64 marg.^ 'Tis di^iculc getting of 
good Doctrine in erroneous 'I'imos. 1685 Baxter Para/>hr. ' 
N. T. (1701) Matt. vi. 23 If thy jndgmunt then be blind 
which must guide thee, what a miseriiblc erroneous W'relcli 
wilt lliou be. 1759 Ooi.iwMi ni Miseell. IVks. (1837) III. 246 
lAiihnit/. .being very erroneous himself, cannot be expected 
to have bequc.Ttlicd precision to hi.s followers. 1775 J oiin.son 
Ta.v. no Tyr. 87 That erroneous clemency. iBio Cmaiiuk 
Borough XX, And should have slrengtheiied an erroncou.s 
heart. 1829 Soothky Sir T. More 1 . 133 He who show.s 
himself grievously erroneous upon one iinpurtarit point must 
IvKik to have his opinion.'} properly distrusted upon othins. 
ahsol. 

x6ox CoRNWALLYES F.ss. If. xxix. ^631) 43 He will never 
in.struct the erronious for a frowning^ reply quailes him. 
1849 Alcoran z88 (»ud pruloiigeth the life of the erroneous. 
4 . Of doctrines, opinion.s, .statements, etc. : (.Con- 
taining errors; of the nature of error; incorrect, 
mistaken, wrong. 

i:x4oo Test. Love i. 277/3 .See yc not cverie wight that to 
theae erronious cqiinions were assenlaunt. I'AIivan 

Chftm. VII, 539 [The] erronyouse opynyons of y* sayd heresy 
IWycUr.sl. C1530 More Ahssv. Frith Wks. 11557) 835/1 A 
letter of sir Thomas Mure knight impugning the erroniouse 
wryting of John Frilli agaymst the bfcs.scd .sacrament of the 
aufter. x55jS Chron. Cr. Friars (1853) 61 What an ironyos 
oppynyoiic U this unto the Icye pepulle. Mii.ton 

P. L. X. 969 Mow little weight my words with thee can 
find, Found so erroneous, tyix J. (ikf.f.nwoud Eng. Cram. 
246 Mr. R.ay says this spelling is erroneous and that, .good 
and blood . . ought to lie written Jlnd^ bind. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hht. Wks. fi843» 5>9 His astronomy is 

. . imperfect and groiisty erroneous. x8aa h .ison Sc, 4 A rt 
II. 2 But tnoderii chemistry has .shown that this was an 
erroneous supposition. x8^ Bunn Dis. Liver 53 Hie 
erroneous impression that abscesses erjst in the liver only, 

b. Of a legal {proceeding: Faulty in law, irre- 
gular ; chiefly, vitiated by ‘ error ’ in the technical 
sense : see Error 4 c. 
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149s Act 11 //en. F//, c. 59 Pream., For so muche as 
the same iitlagarie is arroiilous. stes -a Fulukcke Pt. 
Parall. 58 OLhorwi.se the iudgoient is erronious. xSxSCKUihK 
Digest 2) V. ICO The same lands were granted to two 
diitcrent persons, which ivas repugnant and erroneous. 1848 
Wharton Laio Lex 22(^2 Any matter appearing on the 
face of the record, which shews the judgment to be erro- 
neous. 

Erroneously [f. Erronkous 

+ -LY In an erroneous manner : t a. In an 
erratic or wandering manner, b. In a misgtiided 
manner, under the influence of error, c. i.)thtT- 
wise than is the fact ; incorrectly. 

a. isa8 Kav Sat. (1845) 11 x We wander in darckne.s W'lih 
out ligiit crroiiiously. 

b. i5xa Act 4 lien. L 7 //, c. 19 Pream., Erronyoiisly 

defendyng and inaynttiytiyng Ids scid obslynalc opyuyons. 
1655 Eui.i.tr Ch.~llist. 1. 2 They who crroheonsly conceive, 
one <.lijd too little, will find two too many. x7«6*7Swii.r 
Gntlhcr J.), L. conceived it, perhajis, erroneously, niihcr 
to be rigotous than gentle. X855 Macaulav I fist. Eng. 
IV. j jo'T'hcy erroneously imagined that ther« was an exact 
analogy Wiwccn, etc. ^ : 

C. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xllv. 203 Thi.s flowre is called 
AtTodillii-s . . hut ve^ erroniously. 1646 Siu T. Bkownk 
Pseud. A/. III. xviii. 1 S 3 ll vision .. receive it.s objects 
errojieousfy, (it is called] iiallucination. 1675 (Joii.hv Brii. 
17 ll iscompiitcd, hut erroneously, mid- way bet ween Durham 
and Newcastle, xy^x Johnson Idler No. hm f i Which 
produce very mischievous mistakes when they are erron- 
eously iulerpreted. 1879 . 1 * (jRANT in Cassell's Tecliu. 
Educ. IV. 382/2 Hitherto been .set down most erroneously 
in all maps. 

ErroneolUnieSS (enTirn/asncs). [f. as prcc. + 
-NKss.] The quality of being erroneous. 

i6b4 a. Wtu ToN Runne from Rome 68 , 1 haue alrciidic. . 
discoiicrcd and proued I lie crroiieoiisnesse of the faith of 
that (.'hiirch. 1748 Harti.icv Obsero. Man 1. iii. 391 riic 
Erroiieousnessol the Jtulgmciil in Cldtdien and Idiots. 1818 
Ham. AM Mid. Ages 11872) III. 299 The enoneousness of 
this religion. 1854 'I'liurM. .Smith Parish 11, 1 shall 
show the erroncousiicss of the . . notion. 

t Ei'rronist. Obs.rare~K [f. E. cy'rdw-m vaga- 
bond (cf. Eukonkou.s) + -1.ST.] ?A teacher of 
false doctrine. 

1654 E. Johnson JVondcr.sorkg. Prtfrdd. 98 'riicsc lir- 
ronists. .Cry out against a learned Presbitcry*. 

Error (cwi). I‘*orms; 4 erur, ejTur(o, 4, 6 
©rroure, 4-8 orrour, (4-5 arrour, owre, er- 
rowre, 5 6 error©, 6 erore), 4- error, [a. OK. 
crroi\ errur^ errottr (mod.br. errettr) ~ IV. and 
Sp. error J It. L. error^em^ f. trrdre to 

wander, Euu. (Some of the early forms may be 
due to the influence of OF. erretire l.at. type 
*erraliiram). 

Down to the end of the iBlh c. the prevailing form was 
Cf‘roni% which is the form given by Johnson and by 'r«'dd 
(i8i8); Bailey's Diet, introduces t’rror in 1753, ainl this 
spelling is now universal. (In wuids which tiavc -rr. licforc 
tnc .suffix, as horrgg^ terror, mirror, the spelling of -or for 
an older ’Our is accepted by British as well as American 
writers.)! 

I. 1 . The action of roaming or wandering ; 
hence a deviou.s or winding course*, a roving, wind- 
in;T. Now only poet. 

'Ihe prim.xry sense in Latin; in Fr. and Eng. it occurs 
only as a «.:onsriim.s imitation of usage. 

*594 D^Nti:i, Compl. Rosannmd Wks. <1717) 50 Intric.Ttc 
iiiiiuiiieral^U'! Ways, With such confused Errors. x6io 
(lun.i.iM Heraldry xvi. 201 Being by mror lost, they 
(dogs) have rcfu.sed iiieut. 1636 B. JoKstiN Discor'. Wks. 
ted. Klldg.) 765 I His error by .sea, the sack of Troy, art- 
pul not as the argument of the work. 1654 R. CoORiNtiT«)N 
tr. It'sline 318 But Avchagalhus was taken by them, who 
had lost his Father in the error of the night. 1667 Mii.ion 
P. L. IV. 230'! he (lisped Brooks, Rowling. . With mazic error 
under pendant shades. 1673 Lady's ('all. i. iv. r 13. 30 
[The moon] has a kind of certainty even in her pJ.anciary 
errors. X743 K. Blair Cmve 99 Where the . .stream has slid 
along In grateful errors tlirough the undtrwooil, 17*0 (Jay 
Poems (1745) L 13 I f.an enormous salmon chance to spy The 
w.antcn errors of the Hoaiing fly. 187* 'J’knnyson Cnreth if 
Lynette ii^The dainsers headlong error thro' lh«? wood. 

II. t2. Chagrin, fury, vexation; a wander- 
ing of the feelings ; cxtrav.agancc* of ]>nssion. Obs. 

(.A comiiioti use in OF, ; cf. Iuoiir, a. OF. ironr anger, 
which may have been confused with this word.] 
ri3ao Sir Bettes 1907 Tlio was liciu-s in strong erur. 

« * 3*5 Coerde L. 5937 Kyng Richard uokyd l?ho k> cl] gret 
errour, Wrathc dedc hym chauiig colour, c 1450 .1 A r///# 
XX. 318 A-boute his hcrlc com so grele errour that it wetc 
all liis visage with teercs of his yicn. 1460 Lyl>eaus Disc. 
1081 The lord wylh greet errour Rod hoin to hy.s tour. 

III. 'Che action or state of erring. 

8. The condition of erring in opinion ; the hold- 
ing of mistaken notions or beliefs ; an instance of 
this, a mistaken notion or lielicf ; faUe bcli>Ts 
collectively. Phra.ses, To hCy stamf iity Icofi into 
error \ + — ‘doubllc w \ 

rt 1300 CurstJT M. 16900 (Cott.) J>an s.^1 rise mar l>an bc- 
forn erriir of yr fai. c 1340 Ibid. 25225 iCott. G.alb.) All men 
hat in errure iss for to be broglii viito hi blis. c 1340 Ham- 
pole Prose Tr. 9 Astronomyencs . . heyre errowre cs reprof- 
fedc of haly doctours. 1340 — Pr. Cousc. 4277 pus xal 
bai bring he folk in errour Thurgh hak prechyng. < >400 
Maunukv. xxxiv. (Roxb.) 155 To maynicne h-'*'" m hair« 
mawinetry Hiid hairc errour. 1450 M vrc 63 Forsakes! [ thou J 
allc heresies and .Trrours. 1475 Gaxion yason 84 I he king 
Scralh confcs.sid the nnc openly thai without errour apjiollo 
was a god. c X500 Pol. Rel. Pttems 44 And it sche. wot 

nat whuo it is, bule slondc in »:rorc. * 54 ®' 9 ^ M'**" •' 

Prayer 127 \Vc arc brought out of darkness mid error. 1596 


SfiAK.s. Merck. V. m. ii. 78 In Religion, What domnnd error, 
hut -sume suiter brow Will bicsse it? 18416 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Kp. 1. iii. 8 For Error, to .speake .strictly, is a firine 

а. s.seut unto fiUsity. 1738 C- Lucas Ets. fPaitrs I. 33 'I'he 
general notion, that springs am colder in summer and 
warmer in winter, is but a vulgar error. tffB (iIDBOK Did. 
«V Ball 1 . XV. 340 The paths of error are various and inflnite. 
i8m V. Knox BLtard’s A nat. 194 This circumstance ha.s 
led those into error. x88o 'I ynuali. Glac. ii. iv. 949 Let 
ns here avoid an error which may readily arise out (oH the 
foregoing reflections. 1875 j owti | /'/rt/o(«l. a) V. 136 Actions 
done in error arc often thought to be involuntary injustice. 

b. pt'rsopti/icd. 

sw Si’F.NSKK I'\ (>. I. i. 167 God help the man so wrapt 
in Erruiirs cndlc-ss train. x6ox Shaks. Jnl. C. V. iii. 69 O 
Error sixme coiiceyu'd, 1 ’hou . . kil'si the Mother that en- 
gciulred thee. 1840], Hall Hone I tw. ft Though error bee 
hlinde, sbee sometimes bringelh foith seeing Daughters. 
*73® W» si.KY Psalms Ixxx. xv. And Error in ten thousand 
Shapes Would every gracious Soul iKiguilu. 
f O. A delusion, trick. Obs. rare. 

1 : 1310 .SVw^'rt Sag. iW.) 23.^3 So longe thai vsed this crroiir 
Thai were richcher than th^ emperour. 

4 . Soinctliing incoircctly done through ignorance 
or inadvertence ; a mistake, e.g. iu calculation, 
judgement, .s|)ecch, writing, action, etc. FMiraso, 
To commit an error. Clerical error K^tii'cv.WWAh). 
a 1340 Hami’olk Psalter (.'oiiim. 45 F.rrour in bit is ther 
non. e;x4B5 Wyniuun Cron, v, xii. 286 iluchuwnu ba»h 
and l>e uutorc Gylilc.s ar of gret errure. 1483 (.'avion 
Cato 3, 1 . .byseche all suche that fynde faute or errour that 
of theyr cliaryte they correctc and amende liit. 1538 .Si4K- 
KEY England 116, I wyl confesse thys to be a grcie enrtre 
in our ouiumyii wclc. iSM Siiakh. Mith, v. i. 250 This 
is the greaUcst error of (ill the rest ; the man should lie run 
into the J.anthorne. s6si Hoiiiiks Leviath, 1. iv. 15 For 
the errowrs of Definitions multiply ihein.selves. 1710 H. 
BiiUFOMii Vind. Ch, JStg. 18a With all the Errors of the 
Press corrected in it with a Pen. 1781 C-'owi'KK Friendship 
iv, Boys care hut little whom they trust, An errour soon 
coiicrtcd. x8x8 Pi.avkair Art/. Philos. 323 This first solu- 
tion of ihe problem of the Precession, .given by Newton. . 
is nut free from error. 1855 Macal'LAV Hist. E.ng. III. 125 
Tic could hardly fail to perceive that he had committed a 
great error. 

tb. A mistake in the making of a thing; a 
miscarriage, mishap ; a flaw, inalfonnation. 
Nature's error « lusus natura;. Obs. 

1398 Tukvisa Barth. De. P. R. v. i. 11405) lot This wonder- 
fnlT errour l.-ibortionj happylh mnost iu shepe and gerte. 
14x3 Lvdg. Pilgr. .Sinvle iv. xxx. (1483178 Hit behoueth. .that 
it [a .statue] ife foiirged right withouie oiiy errour. 1697 
DuviJKN(j.), He look'd like Nature's errour, us ihe miiul 
And body were not of a wierc dc.sign'd. 170X Boswri i. 
yohnson (iBiri.i 1 . 87 Sure, llion .art an errour of nature. 

c. J.aw. A mistake in matter of law apjicaring 
on the proceedings of a court of record. IVrit of 
error: a writ brought to procure the re verbal of a 
judgement, on the ground of error. By the Jiulica- 
tore Act of 1S75 writs of error arc liinitcil to 
criminal cases ; in civil cases appeal is substituted. 
riaintiffy defendant in error: the jiarties for or 
.against whom the writ of error is used. Court of 
error (U. S.), a court of appeal in cases of error, 
t i lerk of the errors (see qiiot. 1 706 ). 

1495 Act II tfen. i'll, c. 59 § a The scid uilagaries. .were 
reversed by iiicano of erruur aflir the due order of^your 
lawes. X64X Termes tie la Ley 142 Errour i.s a fault' in a 
judgement, or in the proce.ssc, or protreding to judgment, or 
111 the (execution upon the same in a Court of Record. 
Buruat l/ud. 1. 11. 1O3 Ijawyers .. Do .stave and tail with 
Writs of Error. 1899 Luri Ki J L Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 505 
The place of clerk of the errors, worth A'400 per .aniumi, 
1708 Phii.i.U’s, Clerk 0/ the Errours, au Officer of the 
C.ommoii- 1 'iea.s, wiio.se Business it is to Copy out and 
Cerlifit.! the 'I'cnour of the Records uf a Cause or Action, 
uiion which the Writ of Errour is 1 in.ii|ght into any of tlmse 
Conrt.s. 1775 .Siii:Rii>an Rivals Prol. i. 31 No writ of error 
lies— lo Drury l.aiie ! XB17 W. .Sklwyn Law Msi Prsu^ 
11. IT2I If ihedefeiidnnl avow for so much rent urie.-ir, p.u t 
whereof is not due at the time of the distress, and eniei.s 
judgment for the whole, if will be error. i8ax Maksmaii. 
Const, opin. (18:191 239 The cjiiiisrl for the defcMidaut in 
error. 18x7 1 L\i.i.a.m Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 418 During 
the fiftceulh and si.vtceiilh ieiiimii:.s wiils of error from 
iufinior rom ts to the house of lords becaiiic fur less usual. 

d. AJalh. The quantity by which a result ob- 
tained by observation or by appro.xiniate calcula- 
tion differs from .an accur.ate determination. Error 
of a planet. : tlie diflereiice between its observed 
place and that indicated by calculation. Error of 
a clock : the difference between the time which it 
indicates and that which it ought to indicate. 

17*6 tr. Gregory’s Astron. I. 1/3 All the Errors of the 
B.Hly A, arise from the Forces represented by the Right 
lines AM, MH. 1833 Herhchel iii. 136 By ally- 

ing ii.s (dork's] error and rale . . he can correct its indica- 
lii.uis. 1838 De Morgan I'robab. j 35 The number of positive 
and negutivc errors will in the long run be equal. 1878 Tai 1 
X' .Sti.waht Lifts. Univ. iii. 123 The bamc law as that of the 
Prolviliilily of error, 

б. A dei»arture from moral rectitnde ; a trans- 
gre.ssion, wrong-doing. 

In mod. use conveying the notion either of something not 
wholly vciUint;iry, and so excuKahlc, or of nomethiiig tin- 
prudent us well as blameable, Cf- 4 - . 

c 1330 R. Bronnk ('Arrtrt. (1810) 78 William the Cmiquerour 
chaiigis his w'ikked wille, Out of his first errour. 1303 
Oowrr Conf. I. at Where lawe lackcth errour growetn. 
1477 Eari. Rivers (C'axturit Dictes jx That they shuld 
csclieue al errours fiit applyc them to all good dedis. 1535 
CovEROALK Wisd, i. 12 O seke not youre ownc death in y" 
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i^msurc ofyourc life. t 6 tt Hiblk Nafi. ix. 7 Plood, which 
h<! ofTurccI fur hiniRclfc, and for the errors of the people. 
1713 jh-:Kk)<'M£Y ill CuariiuiH Nu. 8 Allusions to the errors 
of A very wild life, Burkr Or. (1844) 111. 407 it is 

an error, not of the head, but of the heart. i8m Mks. 
Hif.nvi:Y Mourtruy Fam. Il.a6t CuDital vices? 8ay, rather, 
fashionable errors. Kingsukv 2 ,^//. (1878) I. 25a Every 
error must in God’s universe, bring down on itself. .some 
i ornate misery. 

6. ComK^ as ei‘ror-blasied, -darkened^ 'proofs 
-strukm^ -tainted, -teaching, adjs. ; ejTot^holder. 

1647 Waro Cotter 16 A . . niinde . . * EiTOr-blastcd 

front Heaven and Hell. 1657 S. W. Schistn Disf^ack't 558 
'i'hc obscurity of ambiguiiies is most proper and least 
ofiensive to his *crrour-darkneii c^’cs. 1577 Fitary’s A Hot. To 
Kdr.QTtiey are. .corideniucdfur ignoraunt men, and ^errour- 
holders. 1646 Shirlkv To Siapttey, Let me deal pbainly 
with your youth. Not *«rror.proof yet. 187* E. Kl'HR Ad 
FidctH iv. 63 Bring truth home, to *crror-strickcn souls. 
x6s7 .S. W. St-Aism 239 The poison of heresy 

and ^error-tainted oj»ini<ins. 1853 (i. S. F.\u£k Kecapif. 
Apostasy 73 Giving liecd to *crror-teuching .spirits and to 
doctrines concerning demons 

Error le rw), v. Law. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To determine or decide to be erroneous (a decision 
of a Court). 

x8a8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diels. 

Err orfa l te'r.Tiful). [f. £uuou sh. -f-FUL.] l‘>- 
roneous, faulty. 

XS53-87 Foxe a. ij- M. 990 Brought in by errorfull cus- 
tomc. 

t Err0*ri01l8| a. Oh. In 5 herrorioufl. [f. 
Euriou + -(i)oi.'H.] ? Holding' erroneous tends. 

x|43 Harding Chron, ccxi. fol. coviii, 'I'lien fled the 
lorde Cobhain herrorious [v.r. erronyouse] 'I'o Wales, .so 
with lollcrs many one. 

Errorist (e rarist). [f. Eruou + -ist.] One 
who is inclined to error ; one who encourages and 
propagates error. 

1647 WAKD.SVw//r Cotter Prudent men . . should doe 
well not to iijg.^ge theiiiselves m conference with Errorists. 
xB4i^ fi/acAw. A/aj{. I.XV. 537 t)ur feelings are with .such 
t-rrorists. 1874 J.H. Bh'NT JJict, 4 Adnlljert uti 

t-i'iorist of the eighth century, .was uppo.scd to St. liuniface 
Winfred. 

Errorless (cT^ilcs}. [f. Euuor + -le.ss.] With- 
out error ; free from fault or mistake. 

1856 Kuskin Afoii. Faint. Hi. iv. viii.^ 4 j8 It. .brings out 
the positive creature, errorless, unque.stionable. x868 (>eo. 
Emot Sp. Gipsy *34 .Shipwrecked ro;in. ..Secs that full liglit 
is errorless despair. x8;^ P. Bavsk Pnrit. Rat. viii. 338 
Hi.s Satan incarnates with errorless accuracy the Puritan 
conception of .superlative sin. 

Hence B’xvorlamatM, the slate or condition of 
being free from error. 

1875 HoLYOAKK< 7 <!»-i/. Kng. I. 344 .SlnccfTily docs not con- 
note or imply errorlcssness. 

t Emrorons, Oh. in 7 errourous. [f. Eb> 

ROH + -OU«.] - ICUttONKOL’S. 

1633 Ames Agsl. Cerent, i. 62 By rva.son of an errourous 
conceit. 

t Ers. ? Oh. [a. Fr. ers *= Pr. ers, app. cogn. i 
with Cal. er, Sp, yero,yervo. It. ervo L. Ciwum^ 
The Bitter Vetch \ Ervum Ervilia L,). | 

«78 Lvte Dodoens iv, xxiv. 48„'. x8^ Prior Plant-n. .s.v. 
£r8(e, obs. IT. Au.SK, q. v. Cotnh. oragerdyll 
(~ *arse-girdlc) \ erawort (=* *arse'W0rt), some 
plant (see qiiot.). 

1438 E. F.. Wills (1883) no To Edmond of Coriiewayle an 
ersgcrdyll of silucr. a X400 Uloane AIS. lo b/t Filoselta . . 

[ H tench] piiiKette. .lambcstounge «c/crswort. 

ErS6 A- Forms ; 4 Erische, Erysclie, 
4-7 £r0ch(e, 7 Erish., H Earso, 8- Erso. [An 
early Sc. variant of Iiirsn ; either repr. OK. /rise, 
or ON. /rskr, or possibly descending from a 
pamllcl form retaining the vowel of OTr. /iritt 
Ireland.] 

1 1 . In early Sc. use : =■ iRWif. 

c x|7S B.ahiiour /irute xiv. 133 I’he erische [tf.r. crsch] 
k nig IS. /tid. XVI. 309, xvrir. 115. 

2 . Applied by Sc. Lowlandcrs to the Gaelic 
dialect of the Highlands (which is in fact of Irish 
origin), to the ixjople speaking that dialect, to 
their customs, etc. Hence in 18th c. /Cr.te was 
used in literary Eng. as the ordinary designation 
of the Gaelic of Scotland, and occa.siutially extended 
to the Irish Gaelic; at present some writers apply 
it to the Irish alone. Now nearly Oh, 
e >375 [Implied in Barbour’s use of Kk-sury ; .see bclowl. 
C1470 Hknrv Wat/aee 1. 217 Thow Scot, abyde.. Ane 
Ersche mantill it war thi kynd to w«r. [But perh. tliis be- 
loiilis to r.l xsi^ao Dunbar Dance Set'. Deadly Sins 116 
Time Urmcgaritis, with tag and tatter, Kfiil lowd in Ersche 
begowih to clatter.^ 1769 De Foe's TourGt. lirit. IV. 236 
Thniigh the In habitants of Inverness speak Engli.sh, yet 
there .ire scarce any who do not understand the Erse or 
Irish. 1773 Ib:)swELi. Johnson le Oct., Mi.ss M'Lcan prf>- 
iluocd some Erse (loems by Jolm M'Lean, wlio w-as a 
huiious bard in Mull. 1777 John.son in Foswell Apr., The 
Ki sc dialect of the Ccltick language has, from the earliest 
times, been spoken in BriiWin. X78* Shaw Anthcutic. 
CAniart 14 'fhe Earsc dialect of the ( 5 aelio was never written 
in>r printed until Mr.Maefarbne. .published, in 1754, ntrans- 
Utiim of Baxter'sjCall to the Unconverted. 1783 Burns 
Addr. to /V /7 xix. 1796 Morse Amer, Geo^. 11 . 309 Tho \ 
language, which is called the Manks, is radically Erse, 
or IrHi x8a3 Byron Juan vm. xxiii, He was wh.Tt Erin 
calls, in hi.r sublime Old Erse or Irish. X838 Fenny Cyct. ! 
\ 1 . 3a. !i.v. Gaelic. The language spoken by the Scottish 


Highlanden iii familiarly known among the Lowlanders by 
the name of the Erse, or according to the more usual pro- 
nunciation the Ersh, that is plainly tho Eirish or Irish. X864 

I. Taylor /PioyA 4-./Vacvx (1873) 129 The Erse of Ireland, 
the Ciaelic of the Scotdt Uigafands, and the Manx of the 
Isle of Man. 

Hciiec t S'ZMHUUi, Oh., a man who is Erse by 
birth or descent, f X'ralixy, the Gaelic-speaking 
inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland r see Iktshry. 

iSoo-ao Duniian Dance Set*. Deadly Sins zxj Ffar north- 
wart in a nuke Be he the correnoch had done .schout, Ers- 
chemcn so gadderit him nbowt. In Hell grit rowtiie thay 
tuke. 1375 Barbour xviii. 443 All the crixchry..of 

Argyle and the IlUubua. 1435 .SV. Acts Jas. /, H 6z (i8i.f) 

II. II Ande for twa causls ande princip.aly sene )><! kingis 
iiotouriis rebellouris ar reset in Erschry Led. 1597 Irishrie] 
of Yrelandc. 

Ersh : see Eauhh dial., eddish. 

Erst (5ist), a. and aih. Forms: T-3 ^rest, 
^roat, ^rat, 2-4 ereat, 3 4 arat, (4 ? orouat, 5 
erast, eerat), 3 7 oarat, (3 eareat), 4- 6 orate, 
(6 ierst, 6 , 7 yorat), 4- erst. [OPl xrcst, siiperl. 
of H'r (see Euk) ; repr. OTeut. *airisto-, whence 
(IIIG. (MHO. erist, mod.G. erst), OS. t'rist 
(Du. eerst).^ 

A. otij. 

tl. P'irst in time or serial order. Oh. 
a xoooGuth/ac 408 ((5r.) W.x‘S seo mreste earmra gscsta 
costung ofercumcn. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 75 Ec of hcom 
w*rnt her of his uers and sancte peter wrat |>et erestc. 
c xao5 1 AY. 2646 pes wes pe rercste fc 1*75 erestej king pe ferde 
vttu ricuing. a xsag Le^. Kaih. 885 pes nlre schaftc schup- 
pent, Schawde urc careste aidreu..pe wit & te wei of lif. 
a 1335 Ancr. A’. lo Powet pc crest ancrc. 

i* 2. ahol. in «advb. phrases. Nina {then) at 
erst : now (then’! and not sooner ; cf. Ger. erst 
dann. (App. through misunderstanding of this, 
Spenser has at erst -* ‘as soon as possible, at 
once’.) Oft erst (only early ME. ; also on alre 
erst ) ; in the first place, at first. 

a X33S Ancr. R. 264 pcoiitie on cruxt biginneS |>e deoflen 
to weden. a 1335 .V/. Alarhcr. 14 petinc pudde ich in hiuii 
luucliche puhtes, on earst hare uuponckes. c 1330 Halt 
Meui. 17 pat is on alre earst pe stude^ & tc time, c 1300 
llavi'toK 3688 Tho tarsi (--at arst] bigan Godrich lo go 
Vixm the Darnshc. /'1374 Ciiadckr Ho'eth. jii. xi. 95 But 
|»an attc arst ben pei verray good. CX386 — Sec. Nun's T. 
151 And thaiinc at erst thus to him sayde .schc. ,14^ f.vucs. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, And than at erst fro hensc will I wyndc. 
*47S Dh. Xo/'lt'sse 6 Now at erst the irnc.s.s be hrtmnyng 
hole. XS79, Si*i:n»kr Sheph. Ctd. .Sept. 6 And now at earst 
the dirke night doth ha.st. 1596 — P'. Q. (].\ Abandon this 
forestalled place at erst. 

B. adv. 

f 1 . Earliest, soonest, first in order of time. 

licowulf 616 pa frcolic wif ful ;;esttalde .'vrest east den.a 
epclwearde. c xooo /Ki.i-Ric Gen, xix. 53 And code seo 
yldre swy.stor oirost to ht.s bedde. ^ < 1330 Haii Afeid. 1 5 
Purh ure kafdi iiieidcnhad pat hit bigon earst meiden 
Al.'iric. X363 Lancl. F. Ft. A iv. 20 Bote Concicncc com 
arst to Court bi A Myle. 1377 Jfiid. B. xiv. 216 Arst in l>e 
M.ii.stcr pan in pe man. c 1400 Destr. Ttvy 7333 Bui Ector 
the hoiierable erst was on fute. 

1 2 . In the finit place, before something else is 
or was done ; in preference to doing something 
else. (Sometimea plcona.slically before ere.') C>h. 

c xa6o BaUad in Ret. Ant. I. lot Arst we sullen .scinin 
him .ay rowe. c 1300 K. A tit. 6480 Ac arst inony of his 
knyghtis gode I^Aircn ihco ballcs in hvorc hode. 136a 
IjANCl. Ft. A. IV. .s Bole Rcsoti Rede me per -to Arst wol 
I <lye ! 1377 F. Ft. B. v. 468, 1 sh.al seke treuthc arst ar 
I .sc Koine, c x38o.S» A'erumb, i aSi Ac arst pow Mikhail sykery 
me. .pat |m)U, etc. X483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 258 '4 Why ha.st 
not thou erst t.akcn awey the sowle fro my hody. 1535 
oYE Apol. Tindalc (.Arb.j 30 He shuld haue erst proned 
is fwrtc trw and myii fal.se. 1378 Chr. Fravers in J'riv. 
Prayers Having erst uttered the bowels of thy 

mercy, thou gavest up Uic ghost. 1587 M. Grove Pelops 
4- Hipp. 11878) 13 Plarst t'obtainc that still. Which they 
perceiuc dolli please the flesh. 1587 Tuhberv. Trag. T. 
(1837) 276 And iei.st with sodaine feare Ia:pte of the bed. 
t o. At first, as opposed lo apet^wards. Oh. 
a xi75fW/. llont. 220 Acea.s he him leoriiiuchnihtcs ere.st 
twelf . . twa and scfentiic. c 1303 Lay, 27456 /Erst 

If I375earestl heu lette fieon to fconillichc .swifte flan . .Seod- 
ocn speren chrakeden. 1397 R. 01.000.(1724)380 Luper he 
was arst ynou, & wel wors he was po. c vy^Arth. «V Mcrt. 
8.107 Taurus hit [ -= hight] Wawaiii arst. a X34X Wyatt /V/. 
Wks. 4 Wliich comforts the mind, that erst for fe.ar .shook. 
1605 Rowlands Hell's Broke Loose 3^ Tamberlainc W'as 
earst .a Shcepiieard ere he play’d the Ring. 

1 4 . Sooner, earlier ; before a specified time or 
event : esp. with negatives ; Not erst \ not before, 
not till then. Ohs. 

c 1330 Florke 4 BL 799 Ai-st ne schal hit neiier bi do. 
1387 Trkvtsa IJ igdcn\VoA\‘!,) III. 337 panne pe money .schal 
be puyde and iiou^t arst. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 405 Bi 
.sentence of tlie iugc . . and not erst, neither other wi.se. 
X475 Caxton O^soh 26 b, 'Phe wed owes bewailed gretly be- 
cause h«: was not erst coincn. 15S8 Liturg. Stro. (). F.liz. 
(1847) Of singular liouiity, and never yerst seen care. 

t b. conjunctional phrases. Erst than, that 
Bkporb C. Ohs. 

? a 1400 Arthur 291 Now, erst pan we goo ferper Every 
man pat ys here .Scy a Pater noster. 1533 Skelton Gari. 
Laurel 1032 Far may be sou|tht Erst that ye can finde, etc. 
6 . IkTore the jirescnt tune : 
a. Keferring to a remoter past : ' Once upon 
a time formerly, of old. arch, or poet. 

14. . Sonf^stc Carols (Warton Club)23Tn.at ilke bly* 'J'hat 
arte l?n.’rt</ arstej ha^l bca, and alwey is. 1663 Butler Hud. 


I. i. qt; As erst the Phiygian Knight, So ours . . did smite His 
Trojan Horse. 1739 'r. Cookk Tales, etc. 185 'I’o Strair..s 
which emt the brave Tyrtxus sung. X789 Colehiuuf. 
AnthemChr. Hosp. l^ct full gratitude now prompt the tear 
Which errtt did sorrow force to flow. x8oi8 WoRusw. /n- 
script. Coleorton, I’he ivied rains' of forlorn Grace Dieu ; 
Erst a religious House, a 1839 Prako Poems (1864) 11 . 48 
Count o’er the friends whom erst you knew. 

Mi.'iused as prep. « Hrfokk. 
x839n48 Bailey Feslus x. X09 Erst all time And all incar- 
nate emanations. 

t b. Referring to a recent past : Not long ago, 
a little while since. Often in S[>enser and Milton. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 That fcrcfull com- 
pany, that I spak of ecrsi. xsSx J. Bell Haddon's Afisw. 
Osor. X53 But a lille earst ye confessed the thyng, which 
ye do now deny. 1500 Si>knskr (?. i. v. 9 'J’he amies 
that earst so bright did show. x6o6 Warner A It. Eng. xv. 
xcv. 381 The vglie.st was this Plot. Prcuciited earst inlra- 
cnlously. 1663 B”ti.kr Hutt. t. iii. (1694) 179 Meanwhile 
the other (.rhainpions, yerst In huri'y of the fight dis- 
(icrst, Arriv’d. 1671 & 1 ii.ton .Samson 1543 This . . horrid 
spectacle. Which erst riiy eye.s beheld, and yet behold. 1791 
CowHRR Retired Cat ^ too Forth .skipped the cat, not now 
replete As erst with airy .self-conceit. 

0. In comb, with .idj.s. and ppl. adjs. 

XS94 J. Dickenson .1 r/sJ^/ts (1878) 33 Wherewith P'lora had 
in plciitie poudred the freslinessc of her eai st-green hue. 1603 
Carkw Comtoall too a, The earst reitiembcrcd Sir Ric. .en- 
tertained at one time, .the admirals of the EngH.sh, Snanlsh, 
and Netherland flect.s. 1740 So.mekvh.i.e Hobhinol (1749; 
135 All but the stout And erst unconquer’d Hildebrand. 
Hence E'rstly adv., in the first place. 
x6oo Chester PL Proem (Sliaks. Soc. 3 'Their fore lie bouldc 
Erstelyu to pl.ayc the s.amc. 

Evstwaile (^‘-istihwoiOjrKA/. arch, [f. Erst -4' 
While adv. (The stress is vtirinhle.)] Some 
while ago, foniierly. Also t E*rstwhiXos [.see 
Whiles], in same sense. 

1569 SPKN.SKK Sonn. ix. in Van der Noodt's Theatre for 
Worldlings, Which erstwhile [later edd. earst] *0 plcasaunt 
scent did yeldc. X584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, iii. xix. 56 
They resist the truth ci-stwhile by them professed. X5» 
Sandyr Kurop:g Spec, iib.yj) 184 'f hose very same minds, 
wherein they were erst •whiles enshrined with all devotion. 
X634 Gatakkr Transnbst. 209 Which our adversarie also 
Earslwhiles confessed. x66a Gi.anvill Lux Orient. iSo 
Those thick and clammy vapours which erstwhile ascended 
in .such v.ast meusiircs . . must.. descend again. 1881 Dur- 
nicLD 11,407 During that yciir tlie clouds erst- 

while hud withheld their dew from the earth. 

Brt, obs. form of art : see Dis v, 
tBrt, Ohs. [prob. a. ON. erta to taunt, 
tease; but cf. Art 7a'] 

1 . trans. a. To incite, urge on, encourage. Const. 
on, to, till, and lo with ittf. Also with on. b. 
To irritate, jirovoke. 

c x^s Afetr. flow. Prol. s That thai mai her and hald iti 
herl, 'I niiige^ that thaim til God inai crt. ibid uj IJiieii 
Crist cuines ini it tiur hertes, I’o lef sin he us ertes. c x4w 
Destr. Ttyy 4857 We haiu: ounivl hym with augur, ertid 
hyin mykill. Ibid. 12326 'l o crt liy'm on exile eucr of the 
loride. {• X440 Fromp. Farrf. 142 Ertyn, irrito. 1780 D. 
Davidson .'seasons 24 (Jam.) The herd, .now and then F.ris 
on the tir'd tike with ‘ .Slieiqi awa, a, a 1' 
absol. c 1400 Destr, Troy 2725 Envy, pat Euermorc ertis 
to .skuihe. 

2 . intr. To be e.nger, prone ; to hurry. 

/ 1400 Destr. Troy 264 He ertidc to an code egcrly fast. 
Hence t Z*rtand ppl. a., pressing on, ambitious, 
t B’rter, one who provokes, f B’rtlnj vbl. sb., 
the action of the vb. Eivr. 

c 1440 (?atr/. Cf Got. xxxi. Schir Gawyne . . Kgir, and ertand, 
nnd ryght anterux. c 1440 Fromp. Fam. 142 Ertare, i;r/- 
tator, irritatrix. Ibid. 142 Eriynge, irritacio. 

Erth, -en, obs. forms of Earth, Earthen. 
Erthe, ? v.ir. of Ivun v. Ohs. to dwell. 
c X300 II avelok 739 Bigan he there for to erthe. 

Ertu, ob.s. f. art thou : .see liE v. and Thou. 
Embescence (cr»bc‘st^ns). rare. [a. F. iru- 
bcsccnce, ad. late L. vruhi'seentia, f. eruhescent'em ; 
see next and -ence.] Erubescent tjuality or stnte. 

X’njb in Bailky. 1775 in Asm. x8a3 Nery Monthly Alag. 
VII. 143 }ic..sent forth blootl of a l)rillianl erubcscence. 
1886 Aiadcmy 31 July 66/3 To describe a.s the ‘ law of cru- 
bescence ’ the fact, etc. 

So Embo'ioenoy. 

1656 in Blount Chssogr. 1736 In Bailey. In mod. Diets. 
SnibasOOnt (er»be'sent), a. [ad. L. huhe- 
scent-em, pr. ppltv, of cruhSscSre to blush, f. e out 
+ rhbcscSre to redden. Cf. F. hmbeseent^ Red- 
dening, blushing. 

1736 in Bailey. ■ 1775 in Ash. xSiM Thackeray 
dennis liii, The Major erubescent confounded the impu- 
dence of the young folks. 

H quasi . w. * RuBEPArjENT; 

1833 H. H. Wilson Ess. onSansk. Lit. (18641 1 . 383 Besides 
these we have thread, luave.s, bandages, pledgets, heated 
metallic plates for erubescents, etc. 

Erubescite (er?/l)e*i$oit>. Min. [f. I^. enlhesc- 
he (see prec.) + -ite.] A copper sulphide, purple 
cojiper. 

18^ 1 .>ANA Min. 5x1 Mas.sivc varieties of erubescite arc- 
found in the ViS. 1883 Watts Diet, Ckem. II. 501 Eru- 
bescite, Purple copper. 

li Srnca (f r/r kab rare. See Ebukb. [L. hiica 
caterpillar.] Tht larva of a butterfly or such like 
insect ; a caterpillar. Hence BruoaTike a. 

[x6o9 Bidle (Douayl Joelx , 4 Comm., Kruca, a wormc that 
de.sLroyath lierbcs and fruictes.] *691 Ray Creation (1701) 
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136 May be observed in the production of silk worms, yea 
all other entca’s, and many insects more t ^ a <899 Galt 
Detnon VtsU iii. (1840) aa Erucadike they rise, As bright 
aurelias in the summer’s shine. 

Snusio (/rz/isik), a, Chem. [f. L. ertlca a kind 
of cabbage +■ -10.] Of •or pertaining to eruca. 
Eruoic acid, * an acid H4J O3) obtained by the 
snponilication of the fixed oil of white mustard 
(^inapis alba) ’ ( Watts Diet. Chem.). 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 390 Erucic acid is contained in 
r.'^sced oil. 

Smoifbnil (/r//*8ifp:im), a. Eni. [f. L. erfua 
c.aterpillar : see -form.] Resembling a caterpillar. 

1894 Lt;HHocK Ori^. Met, Ins. v. 88 f'l’wo types of Larva-. J 
PackHi d has named Leptiform and Eruciform. 

Bruot (f^rjp'kt). [ad. L. emet-dre, f. e out + ruci- 
dre to belch, emit. Cf. It. eruttare, Sp. erutarJ] 

1 . intr. a. To void wind noisily from the stomach 
through the mouth, t b. 'J'o rise in eructation. 

1666 G. If ARVF.Y Aford. A ngl, iv. 46 By force of these 
torrid streams eructin^^ into several parts.. those f|ushinj|;s 
. ..are produced. 175* Smollett Qitix. (1803) iV. 40 licwarc 
. .of chewing on both sides of your mouth, .ts well as eruct- 
ing before company. 

2. irafis. a. I'o emit (fumes) by eructation ; - 
Relch 9. b. f)fa volcano; == Bki.ch 5. 

1774, sfldp [see Ekucted///. ^r.j 

Ernotata v. Now rare. [f. L. 

erttetdt' ppl. stem of c^i'uctdre (see prec.).] 1. trans. 
To belch, votnit forth. Chiefly iransf. .'in<lyf^»‘. 

1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. iv. (17031 34 Thi.s affection doth 
eructate, .hidden truths, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 44 
That >Etna in times [Ktst hath eructated .such huge gobbets of 
lire. 1655 Mi I. TON ind Defence 3f'4 You have liegun to 
eructate tlie rage of your aiiostucy. 178a V’. K.nox Kss. 1 . 42 
Though he should .. daily cructnlc his invectives against the 
most respectable men. i8a8 in Weiis'i ek ; and in mod. Dici.s. 

2 . intr. ^ EfiucT i. 

*774 JoEi. Cor.r.iKH [J. L. Bicknelll Mus. Trav. {\^^’^ 93 
After this, lie successively coughed, sneezed, hiccupped, 
eructated, .sijtienked, etc. 

Eruotation (/r&kt/'‘‘Jan). Also 6 eruotua- 
cyon. [ad. L. cructdtid/i-cM, n. of action f. crucid- 
rc : see JhiutT.] 

1 . The action of voiding wind from the stomach 
through the mouth ; belching. 

*533 F'Lvot Cast. Heltke 41 b. The savour of his 
ineute by eruotation asccndeth. IIooudk Dyctary viii. 
(1870)247 r.cst that the mcate whu h is in your stomackc, 
thorow cructuacyons. .asctJtul. i6xa Woouali. Surg. Mate 
Wks. (16.53' 7* f 'in.i;er. .preventeth sowre eructation. 1699 
EvEt.YN Acetaria 17 Cai.)l)agc, .i.s greatly accus'd for lying 
undigested in the Stomack .and provoking EriK.t.Tti(jns. 
X847 VouAi T IJocse xiv. 31^1 The animal has no power to 
expel this dangerous flatus by eructation. 1889 K. A. Pakkes 
Pract. tfyfiicne (cd. 3) 67 .flyspcpsia . . attended with . . 
enormous' t:nictation.s after meals. 

+ b. /rV. Ohs. 

r547 More yV///f 233 Oft the soul lets flic Such un- 
expected eriict.itions. 1683 A rgi.fyr Union 22 They have 
Mental I’rayer, .and. .Spiritu.'d Eructations. 

2 . The emotive action of a volcano; violent 
emission (of flames, etc.). Also fy. 

165* T. Hall // riA'/// /.‘A y, 65 The Altna, wJiose eructa- 
tions throw whole stones from its depths, 1678 Mahvfli, 
De/. John ffinve Wks. (18751 |V. 234 lUii a perpetual eruc- 
i;ilioii there is of humanK passion.s. i6ga Kav I^Ars. Thx'ol. 
/.t/if. 117 13; ig'J’lie mountain ACin.^, at the last Eructation 
. . disgorged . . a Flood of uielted Materi.'ils, X783/’A//. Trans. 
bXXI J 1. 161 I'hc eructation of elastic v.-ipour from below. 
1864 G. P. Volcanoes 24 The column of ashes pro- 

jected becoiiies gradually shorter, the uruct.Ttion.s less 
frequent. 

3 . comr. That which is belched forth. Alsoyf^r 
1607 Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr, i. iii. i6i What is il else, 

but an eniclafiiin of the initide ? 166^ Powkh 7 i.r/. Phihss, 
III. 155 'I'be grosser Steams, .are the fuliginons ICructations 
of th.at inleriud Fire which constantly burns within u.s. X70X 
tr. Le Clerc' s Print. Fathers 104 One (Philogonius Ukshop 
of Antioch) said, ‘That the .Sun w.as an Eructation’. 

t Eructator. Ohs. rare *, [f. Eui 3CTATE + 
-OR.] One who ‘erucl.^tes^ 
jjoy A. CAMVBia.L Le.xiph. <1774) 34 The former W’.as 
.assisted by the auxiliar virtues ami subsidiary aid.s of 
patriots, anterior cructators. 

Emcted 7 rrr ktod ) , ppl a. [f. Eruct v. + -ED 1 .] 
Thrown up by eructation. 

1774 Stranoe liasaltine Columns in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
ao V e.suvius, /Etna. . and such like erucicd piles. 1869 E. A. 
i*ARKKs Praet. Uvf^iene (ed. 3) 67 ’I'he eructed gas had a 
strong smell of sul[>bureUed hydrogen. 

Emetion (/rw kfan). rare. [n. of action f. 
Eruct : see -tion.J The action of enicting. 
lit. audyfi,^ 

1643 Cock K HAM, Eruction^ Belking. 1837 Fraser's Afa^. 
XV. 58(5 They .are^ utterly insensible tu any eruction of 
generosity. _ 1844 Tail's Alag, IX. 723 Buii/ires of immense 
eruction Fling abroad their gorgeous ray.s. 

Erudit (cT//dit). rare. [a. Er. ** next.] 

■* Erudite sb. , 

x8oo Monthly Afag. VIII. 600 The Jesuits certainly have 
deserved.. much admiration for the (:la.ssic,Tl learning which 
their orudits di.splaj-ed. 187a Daily News 9, May 3/7 [lAird 
Alwyne Compton dcniedl that the intclligeu-ie of the country 
was against the creed, and its supporters only Oxford and 
Cttinbridge crudits. 

Erudite (e r/Zdoit), a. and sb. [nd. L. enidtUus, 
f. erudlre to instnict, train, f. e out + rudis rude, 
untrained ] 


A. adj, 

1. Of persons and their facnlties : t Trained, 
well-iiistructctl {pits, or arch .') ; b. Leanietl, scho- 
larly. (Now somewhflt rare exc. in sarcastic use.) 

14^-50 tr. Uigtlen (Rolls) I. ajx A man callede Names, 
erudite in the arteuf tiigromancy. 1599 J. Fosthk in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 141 II. iia The Kyngys erudyte jugementt, 
with nil hys rowmceli tcmpcnill and .spyrytunll hathe sta- 
bleschyd a contrary order. 1598 M arsti>n Pygtnal. S.Tt. iv. 
153 Would ever any erudite Pedant Seeme in his artles lines 
so insolent'? a X773 Li>. Ciiksteri'IIcli) (T.i, Yuur Latin 
lecture i.s us gcxicl Untiti as the erudite GeriiianH speak or 
write. 1791 D'Ismalli Cur. Lit, (1858) 1 . 3 Having chosen 
the erudite Varro fur its librarian. 1849 Lamu AVi/i Ser. 1. ii. 
(1865) xg Tho.se vari:c lectione.'t, so tempting to the more 
erudite palates. 1849 1 -vtton Ca.etons 1 . 34 Before 1 was 
six years old, I was erudite in th.Tt primitive literature. 
1875 Hamkrton lulell. Life xi. U. 408 The remarkably 
skilful m.Tn is not likely to be the erudite man. 

2. Of literary productions, etc. : Oharacterized 
by erudition. 

*533 Mokk Apol. v. Wks. 854/1 Shewed in his most erudite 
famous bixjke .'igaynst Luther, /r 1667 Jrk. ’ 1 'ayi.oh ( W.i, 
Erudite and iiieUiphysical theiJogy. xyx5 M. Daviks A theiu ’ 
Frit. i. 6 The fore-men tioiicd Trca.sunes of Eruiiiie l*ainnh- 
let-tracts. tSao W. luviKt; Sketch lik. 11 . 95 A most erudite 
.sennon on Ibo rites .and ceremonies of Christmas. i86z 
(»Ko. Eliot .Silas At. 16 Some eruilitc research, some inge- 
nious project. 

B. sb. [.So Er. Srudit^ An erudite person, a 
scholar, rare, 

T869 Grote Plato 1 . iv. t4i These laborious and useful 
crudites. x888 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept, There are to be 
found, in and out of Anierica, wotneu citixcn.s of that great 
country, .female w'ould-lie erudiieiL 
lleuce B raditel^ OJiiv.y in an erudite maimer, 
le.*trnedly, skilfully. S*mditeneM, the quality or 
condition of being erudite. Brudl'tlcal a. rare^ 
characterized by, or laying claim to, erudition. 

1549 More Suppiic. Soulys Wks. 331/1 Theyr holy workes 
eruditely written, xy^d iu Bailky. x8xz Byron //iV/z ./>*. 
/Aovn 433 Who eruditely know To separate the elegant 
and low. x864 Lvtton Str. Story II. 68 The truth wTiioh 
you so crudiiely insinn.-itc to be a fjiblc. 1818 Collriuof. 
Lit. Pern. (i836> I. 160 .S>itne menforions modern poets. ..'it- 
tcmpl an cruducncss. 1834 />/rs.Vj- Afag.X 1 . 107 Edinlinrgh, 
the most ctuditical city in Cbri.stcndum. 1838 Galt in 
Tnit'sMag.W. 43 There is no saying howerucliiical I became. 
Erndi'tioxi (ermli'Jan). Forms : 5-6 erudi- 
oioun(e, 6 erndician, -ion, -yon, erudyoyon, 
-ditioun. -dytion, 5 -oruditiou. [ad. L. entditidU' 
citiy n. of action f. erudire\ sec prec. Cf. F. 
erudition!\ 

+ 1. The action or process of training or instruct- 
ing ; instruction, etlucation. Obs. 

c 1400 Feryn 1428, I .scyd a word or to. . Ffor lliyne crudi- 
ciuuiie. 1483 Caxion Cato 2 For the erudition of iny lord 
Botishcr. 1533 Bkli.kndkn lit. (1822) 268 Coinmoun 

.skulis war devisit for erudiciuttii of y«>ung ftcrsouiis. a x6x6 
Bacon Ma t. .4 Uses Com. /./rrvxvlii. 67 Hee had contracted 
for his uwnc ulinfents and erudition. 1740 Fikluinc; Tom 
Jotti's i. VI, This gift Jenny had. .improved by erudition. 
t 2 . concr. fmpartetl instruction, teaching; also 
a doctrine, maxim. Obs, 

1548 Kov Sat.^ TV'inge after the ajHistles erudicion. . 1 . . 
will not be negligent to put my brethren in remcinliraunce. 
1567 Trial Ttvas. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 3.J0 l.A;t all men 
eoiivider this good erudition. XS74 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
77 b, It is a common entdieion and learning that a in.'in, etc. 

3. t a. The state or condition of Ix ing trained 
or instructed ; const, in, of {obs.), b. In later 
use : Acquired knowledge, c.^p. in language.^, lile- 
r.ature, antiquities, etc. ; learning, scholarship. 

x53oPAi.snR. futrihi. 6 Your noble graces other manyfolde 
sories of excellent crudytion and lytteratiirc. a 1533 Frith 
Another Fk. agst. Kasiell 210 More and Kt>cbfc-.sler 

were men of., singular erudition in .-ill kind of leurniiig. 
1536 Bi i.lkniucn Cron. .Scot. (18211 1 . p. xviii, How’beit 
they bad iia siclicr cognosauce and fulcriidiiion of.nl tbiiigE. 
.rx639\V (>Tio.N‘J.!, Th«j Eail w'as of gcMnl erudition, h.Tving 
been plan’d .at study in Caiiibrirlge very young. X718 Free- 
thinker No. t 8. no Madam D.aci<:r has the Advantage in 
Point of Erudition. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. IL 65 She 
had a rom;uilic !.T.stc for classic.d erudition. xB^ .Macaulay 
Fiog. 11867) Exhibiting a little erudition in such a iiiaiitier 
as to make it look like a great deal. 1864 Gouliiurn Pers. 
Relig. 1. (1873) 3 .St>mc Monks and Priests, .repre.sciiled all 
the erudliiun oftheir times. 

t4. Of a coin; Perfect workmanship, flni.sh. 
Obs. rare. 

1704 AnnisoN Medals Wks. 1721 I. 437 The intrinsic 
value of an old coin does nut consist in its mcuil but its eru- 
dition. It is the Device that h.'is i.'iisctl the species. 1747 
Dinglf.y in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 506 The Merit both 
of Intaglio’s and Otinco’.s depends on their Erudition, on 
thc^ Goodness of the Wurkniaiiship, and on the Beauty of 
their Polish. 

Hence Brudi’tional a,, of or pertaining to eru- 
dition, f educational, disciplinary. Brndl'tloBiat, 
one who devotes him.self to erudition or training. ‘ 
1657 M. T.awkf:nck Use Sf Praet. Faith 245 A conditional 
specen is but an cruditioiial >pcech, to warn us ufourvreak- 
ness. iSm W. Taylor in Roblierds Alem. II. 107 The 
poem struck me as. .having lyrical and eruditiunal merit. 
1836 Chalmer.s Afor. fr Alcntat Philos. Wks. V. 57 They 
never fully grappled wTth the oucstion as erudiiionists. 

tETUgate,///. Obs.~^ [nd. L. 
pa. pplc. of entgd-re to remove wrinkles, f. J out 
-f- nij^a wrinkle.] Having the wrinkles rubbed 
out, smooth. 

18^ in Smart. 1899 in WoRCBSTRK ; and in mud. Diets. 


t E*nigate, V, Obs. rare, [f. E- eruffdt- ppl. 
stem of criitsfire (see prec.).] trans. To remove 
wrinkles from ; to smooth. 

z 6<5 in Blounv Giossogr. t6sf Tomlinson Eenous Disp. 
TftV Chian Earth . . crugates the face, makes it splendid 
and deleutrs scars. 

t Emga’tion. Ohs.-^ ff. as prec.: see 
-ATioN.] A t.Tking awfly of wrinkles. 

1736 ill Bailey. 

tEni'ginai^, a, Ohs. [f. T.. ternjpn-m rust: 
of copner, verdigris + -AUY.] « next. 

x68x Phil. J rans. XII. 77 Another kind of Eruginary 
Slone, which yieUls a viiriolale and stiptick eflloi'cscerice. 

t Eru'ginoiui, a. obs. [ad. L. trri/gindsus, f. 
terif^in-em : sec prec.] I ’artaking of the nature or 
subslanca of verdigris, or of copper itself; re- 
seinbliiig verdigris. 

X646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Fp. vi. xii. 336 Artihciall cop- 
perose. .is a rough and acriniuiuutis kindti of 'ialt drawn out 
of fcrrcoiis and crugiiiuus rarllis. 1666 G. Harvey Aforh. 
A ngl. I J. <, Agues depend . . upon an adust .stibial or cruginous ‘ 
Kulpbur. 

Erugo: seeyE.RUGO. 

Eruh, var. of A unit a, Ob.t, 
a X449 Afur. F. 296 Ne jif him neiier iii^ong : auh Icp 
him oi'c schiille, uur lie is eruh use beore heron. 

tEra'ke- Obs. [Anglicized form of Kruca I 
A caterpillar. 

1384 Wycmk %vli, 4 A locust etc the residue of eruke, llial 
is, a worme of bowls. 1609 Biiile \Douay < Hid., The resi- 
due of the eruke hath the UmuikI eaten. IX71X J. Gkmkn- 
W(H>i) Eng. Cram, igo Eruke from Eruca, this some turn to 
E-ir-Wig, as if it took it-s Name from the E.Tr.l 
t Ern'lliliatey t*- Obs. [f. I.. O'mmn a 
-ATK*!.] trans. To impoverish, make miserable. • 
1694 X734 in Colics. 1775 in A.sh. 
tEni’llIliy* Obs. [ad. E. nrtttnna of same 
meaning ; after the supi'osed analogy of calumny, 
etc.] Calamity, hardship. 

1657 Ti'MLINSon Renou's Dhp, 148 Tlmt God might free 
man from those erumnics and egritudes w’herewiih he is. . 
pestered. 1657 Phys. Diet., Ernmnies, griefs, miseries. 

t ErU'inp, V. [ad. L. entmp-Tre ; see next.] 
intr. 'I'o brirak out as an eruption. 

1657 Tomlinson R emu's Dhp. 658 Oyl of Myrtles., 
emends biles, or lumps erumping. 

EinUlipeilt i/rn’miK'nl), a. [ad. ly. ernmpent- 
cm, pr. pole, ol entmpAre, f. e out + rumphe to 
burst forth.] That bursts forth. 

1650 Bui wicr Anthropomet. 131 The Masculine, .faculty. . 
either vrumpeiit, .Tncf prugredient, or consumed. 1857 
Bekkklev Cryptog. Fot. 313 This genus.. seems to im; 
es.seiitially immio-uriimpeiit. 1871 Cookk Fungi (1875) 197 
The enimpcnl ostiola of the perithecia of Melanconis stib 
bo.*, tom.!. 

t ErU'noatei 7b Obs. rare"*, [f. 1,, entneJT 
ppl. stem of crunedre, f. e out + rumdre to weed.] 
trans. To weed out, extirpate. 

X65X Bums A'r/u Dhp. 197 Those tares, enormities . . are 
with ease ra uncated. 

Hence Brunoa'tioa, a taking away of weeds. 

1678-1705 in PiuLUPS. 

Erupt (Z'rrvpt), V, [f. L. ertipt- ppl. stem rd 
humppre to break out, burst forth : see Eui:,MHKXT. 
The transitivo senses have been developed under 
the influence of the sh. Erlttjon.] 

1. intr. To bnrat forth in the process of growth. 
Now only of the teeth; To break through the 
skin of the g\ims, 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp, 223 Its roots. -from ubit h 
some sprigs erupt. 1B7B L. P. Mkreuimi tWth 44 - 

tiiiU’S ibc. prot'.es.sof;ib:,oi-plion in the ro.yt> of the teiiipji.Try 
teeth fails to be brought about, and the pcrmuiieiii teeth 
erupt in front of or beiiiiid them. 

b. trans. To force , teeth) through the gums. 

1859 J. Tomks Dental Surg. 53 The incisors and first 
tfmpor.%ry molars have, been crupleH. 1883 W, Whitk- 
tioi SK in Standard 25 Jan. 6/3 'I'be lour teeth stiitcd to have 
been exlrarled never were erupteci, 

2. intr. (.)f a volcano, geyser, etc. : To break 
out in eruption, be in a slate of eruidion. (Perhap.s 
often felt as an absol. use of 2 b.). Also of vol- 

i canic masses or showers : To bur.st forth. 

' X770 Hamilton .Naples in Phil. Trans. LXI. 10 

I Strabo, Dio, Vitruvius, all agre^, that Vesuvius, in their 
I time, shewed sign.'} of having r<»rinr»ly erupted. 1786 Ihld. 
i LXXVI. 379 Suppose Mount F.ina !•» have ceased cruplini: 
for many iiges. 1861 K. Uoi.l-\nii in Peaks, Pass,'s /f 
Glac. Ser. 11. I. ro A trc.Ttiiienl under which this fountain 
Can generally be mudi- to erupt. x866 Anstfd in httell. 
idfseKo. No, 52. 270 The showers continued to erupt. 1879 
I.K Conte Eleui. Geol. 81 Volcantics which have not been 
known to erupt during historic times arc .said to 1)e extinct. 
Jig. z88x W. SiMi si IN in . It a, ferny 8 Jan. 22/5 Our modern 
Proteus. erupt’. ' in an entirely new direction, 

b. trans. f)f a voIc.ino, geyser, or any subtcT- 
ranean force : To llirow out iti an eruotion. 

1769 Hamti.ton Etna in Phil. Trans. LX. 17 I found, 
with respect to the matter erupted, nothing on Mount Etna 
that V'esiivius docs not produce. X833 Lvkll Princ. Cenl. 
HI. 1K3 The volranic rocks of Tuscany, .have been chiefly 
erupted beneath the sea. 

3. intr. Of a river ; To burst forth. 

1864 .S. F. StiRTKKS IVaifs Strays .N. HumAir Hist. 86 
The Don.. erupts into what ha.s evidently been a large 
inland lake. 



SBUPTION. 

Hence Sru'pted, Bru’pttiig ppl. a. 

1769 JIamiltow Etna in PhiL Trans. LX. 17 A much 
greater variety in the erupted matter and lavai«. 1797 
Hoixroki- StolbrrPs Trav. (ed. a) I V.xciv. 293 The enipung 
fliKKls of fire, BUtekw, Mag. XVI. 701 Vi«ons of 

erupted embers. 1^70 pRt^TOR Other Worlds L 17 note^ 
Vomited forth by the erupting mountain. 

Sraptipn (frvpj^n). [ad. L. eruplidn-emt n. 
ot action f. ertimphex see Ekumpent. Cf. Fr. 
huption^ 

1 . The hurstin^r forth (of water, fire, air, etc.) 
from natural or artificial limits. 

*555 Kok» Decades W. Ind. iii. vin. (-•\rb.l 173 Eruptions 
of the sprinjjes owte of the montainrs. »x6o5 VKK.srfe:«AM 
Dee. IntelL iv. 1x628) too I'he great harmes that these p.'irts 
haue heretofore by eruption of the sea .sustained. 
ii(»VLE Contn. New Jix/>. 11. 1x682) 128 The compre.s.scd nir 
suddenly finding out a way of eruption. X7a$ Dk Foe f W. 
round World (1840) 243, i s-at up . . staring out from the 
window at the erupiiun of fire upon the liills.^ 1774 Frn> 
NANT Tour devil, in 1772, 19 Pclling Muss, which made an 
eruption similar to Solway. x8zq (1. S. Faiiek Dis/^ettsa- 
turns (i8a t) I. lofi During the whole sixteen cwituncs which 
intervened bctw'cen the sentence of Cain and the eruption 
of the deluge. 1830 I.veix Prittc. Ceol. 1 . 287 One ‘of the 
m«isi meniurable eruptions occurred in 1421, where the tide 
. .burst through a dam. .and overflowed twenty-two villages. 

H Used for: The hurstirijr (of a j;'**')* 
x66o T. WiLL.SFO»r> .Vfrt/rr 192 All gnus.. per- 
petrated with cold and frosty weather arc most subject to 
an eruption at the first shot. 

b. eemr. TTiat which hursts forth ; a sudden 
rush of^ame, smoke, w.*iter, etc. 

SiTK Disfiens. 6 From the Vulcano’s gros.s erup- 
tions rise. X7X7 ItEKKECKy in Fr.Tscr /.//> 581 The sIreeU 
of Naples . . paved with die matter of eruptions. 1728 
Mai.crt Excursion 22 With black Kniption in find .^lorm 
A Night of Smoke . . Kolls forth. X774 nt Tour.Scotl. 

in tffa, 67 eruption burst from the place of its dis- 
charge, like a cataract. 

2 . An outbreak of volc.tnic activity ; the ejection 
of solid or Ihiuid matter by a volcano, of hot water 
from a geyser, etc. 

[t6(Q Hollanii Plutarch ' s Mor. iiyti Tl>e breakings forth 
and eruptions of fire out of a mounUinc.J X740 (.jaAV Let. 
in Poews{\^^<i)^^ A Roman town that, .was overwhelmed 
by a (UriouR eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 1794 .Sui.livan 
Viellt Nat, II. 133 Icel.'ind chronicles give .1 ll^.t of 63 crup- 
tion.s at Heckla. 18^7 Di;|‘’I‘K«in Lett. High Lai. tiS<7> 87^ 
Our principal object in coming w'a.s to sec an eruption of 
the Great Geysir. 1876 }*AaK Advd. Te.ct-bk. Cvol. iii. 50 
Consolidated products of volcanic eruption. 

3 - Of persons: The action of breaking forth, of 
issuing suddenly And violently from within boun- 
tiarics ; t.g. the sallying forth of armed men from 
a stronghold, or of a horde of b.irbunans from their 
own country, the forcible escape of a prisoner, 
etc. rare in recent use. 

161$ Savuvs Trav. 43 Two hundred and fourteene years 
.iftcr their eruption out of .Scythia. 1613 ‘fn. .Xti.KsmiKV 
Sertnon (1624; 17 In that cruptiun of the Prodigal! .sonne 
from hi-s Father. 1638 Heywood Rape Lui r. Wks, 1874 V. 
M5 The enemic is pounded fa.st In their owne folds.. 
There’s no eruption to tic feared. 1652 Neicuham tr. SeL 
den's Mare Cl. 26a D.’incgcld for the pay of those that 
should lie imploied to hinder the eruption of Piraie.s, a 1677 
Rarkow Pope's Snprem. (1687) 181 The rrupiion.s of Ik'irba- 
riuns, the straits of Km]Jcrours. .f 4 c. did all turn to account 
for him. X775 JoHNsioM Tax no Tyr. 18 Of this kind were 
the eruption.s of thu.se nations. i8sa (>. Rro. XXVTI. 377 
.Securing to them the benefits of prison-discipline, by pro- 
viding against furtive or forcible eruptions. 

4 . Jig. In many obvious apjilicaiions of the sense 
* outbreak * : An ontbre.'ik of disease, war, cala- 
mity, or evil of any kind ; an outbur.st of j»assion, 
eloquence, or merriment ; a ' .sally * of wit. Now 
rare, except with distinct allusion to scn.se z. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. T2I Tin: Curate and your sweet 
.self are good at such cniplions, and sod.ainc brc.aking nut of 
myrth. x6os — Ham. 1. i. Tiiis boad«.s some strange 
erniption to our Slate, xd^ Owen Mortific, Sin (1668) 47 
A man may be .sensible of a lust, set himself against the 
eruptions of it. x68p Life Edw. //. in .Select. Hnrl, Misc. 

( 1 793 » 33 The archbishop of York .. resol ve.s to oppose this 
over-daring and insolent eruption, xyfia 71 H. Wai.i’oi.k 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (17861 V. J07 Iseforu the eruption of 
the civil war. a 1847 Mrs. Shkrw(xii> Loiiyof Manor III. 
xviii. 3a There is nothing which ret.'ird.s the progress of tlie 
Gosfici .HO much as the remamine eruptions of .sin among the 
lulen of the Church. G. A. MacDon.nell Chess 

I.i/e-Pictwres 8 The twirling of that ornameni in his hand 
. .portended an anecdotal or jocose eruption. 

6 . + a. In plants ; The bursting forth from the 
bark of buds, leaves, oftshoois, roots, etc. ; also 
ioncr, an excrescence. Obs. b. Of the teeth: The 
action of breaking out from the gums, in the pro- 
cess of * cutting the teeth ’. 

a. x6a6 Rac:on Sylva (1631 1 $ 5S8 When thev fthe brnnchesl 
make an Eruption, they brc.-ike forth casualty, where they 
findc best way in the Harkc or Rinde. x66o Sharrock 
i 'egeiables 122 Both buds and leaves, and all eruptions, .on 
every vegetable, xfiyx Grew A nat. Plants 1. 27 'I’hc place 
of their (Tnuik-root/j Eruption i.s sometime.H all alon^ the 
Trunk ; as in Mint. 17x3 Dermaai Phys.-Tkeol. x. i. 447 
The Art in Folding up the leaves licfore their eruption out 
t »r I heir Gems, etc. ir, incotnpanable. 

b. x8s9J M OMES Dental Surg. 104 The reI;ilions of the 
eriipitwri of the permanent teeth to ibcage of the iiulividiKil. 
1863 Iluxi.Ev .Man's Place Nat. ii. 83 Tlxc order of erup- 
tuiii of I he permanent teeth is diflereni. 

6 . Hath. a. A breaking out of a rash, or of 
pimples on the skin. (In early use with notion of 
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a ‘ breaking out ’ of latent disease or of ‘ peccant 
humours ’.) 

X596 Shaks. x Ifen. /F, in. i. 37 Diseased Nature often* 
timc.H breakes forth In strange eruptions, x^a Gozk Tongue 
vi. (ed. 2) loa When there U an eruption or Humor in any 
part, ttR not cured meerly by outward applications. X73Z 
Arbuthnot Aliments 179 Some Sorts ui cutaneous F.rup* 
tions are occasion’d by feeding much on acid unritie Fruits. 
* 79 ^ AZ/vf. yml. 1 . 322 An eruption of pimples on that day, 
wmch disappeared on the next. 

b. T'he skin aft'ection itself ; an cfllorescencc, 
rash. 

X770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 203 No nmn reganls an eruption 
uptin the .Hurfnee, when he feels a mortification approach- 
ing to his heart. xSos Med. Jmi. VI II. 147 The matter, . 
.scarcely ever afifurded any eruptions like the sin.'ill-|x).v. 
1846 Baxter Lihr. I*raci. Agrlc, (ed. 4) II. 156 A scaly 
eruption appears, attended by extreme itching. xBBs 
.S^mNE in Quaiii Med. Dht. tys-j T'he declining ra.sh of 
measles leaven a mottling of the skin, not unlike the mul- 
berry eruption of typhus. 

Hence Sru'ptional [ + -Ab], a., of or pertaining 
to volctuiic eruption. 

1858 G, P. ScHovK Geol. 4- Vohantvs Cenir. Fr. (ed. 2^ 2x2 
It may have .Hustained considerable absolute elevation . . 
during its erupt iunal era. 1883 PHOirTOR in Kntwledge 
30 June 384/2 When there arc few spots or none on the sun’s 
surface, the eniptionai or jet prominences are not seen. 

Eruptive (fnu’ptiv), a. [a. Fr. Amplify -ivcy f. 
erupD ppl. stem of crtmp?re\ see EKtii*'r and -ivk.] 

1. bursting forth; inclined or accustomed to 
break out from restraint, or to burst into violent 
action. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp. 143 All which is per- 
vetted ill this eruptive generation. X744 Tiiom.son Summer 
1132 'J'he Nurjtleii gl.Tncc (lightning] Appeur.s far south 
eru|ilive through the cluiul. l8£^ nf. Arnold Ess. Crii. 
65 The eruptive and the aggressive manner in literature. 
1873 Bkowm.ng Red Cott. NighLc. 117 Hell, eruptive and 
fuliginou.H, Sicken-s to very pallor. 

2. Of or pertaining to volcanic eniption ; tending 
to or engaged in eruption ; of the nature of or 
characteri/ed by eruption, Of rocks : Formed or 
lbreet.l up by eruption, showing traces of eruption. 

*799 Kirwan Ccol. Ess. 288 Into these errors Mr. Wliite- 
hur.st was betrayed by his fondness for the eruptive or plu- 
loiiic theory. 18x9 Bvkon Proph. Dante in. 187 The 
volcano’s fierce eruptive crest. xft|9 Murchison Sitnria v. 
02 Crystalline rock, liolh eruptive and mctamorphic. x86o 
PrtiLLii'.s Crsuv. iii. 79 Within the crater was found a round 
and .small actively eruptive rone- 1878 Newcomb Pop. 
Astron. ni. ii. 262 The eruptive protuberances. 

quasi-jA 1884 Ikying in Amer. Jrnl. .Sc. Ser. 111.(1885) 
X X 1 X. 241 1 'be gneisses, .forming our supposed cruptives, 
are if eruptive, manifestly not to bo compared with the 
kivas of iiioderri times. 

3. Path. .Attended with or producing eruption 
or efflorescence. 

1790 Sir W. Fohuyce Virtues Mur, Acid, x The striking 
eflbi ts produced by file spirit of sca-.salt in all our putrid 
diM^ase.s..! mean the Knipiive fevers. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Pcate\VkH. (1842) II. 279 It Is in the nature of lbc.se erup- 
live diseases in the state to sink in by fits, and re>appear. 
1834 Penny Cycl. II. 207/2 .Antimony is also used in some 
eruptive or cxAnthcmatou.s fevers. z85a Mis.s Yonoe 
Cameos ft 111 . v. 41 A serious attack of illnc.ss of an 
eruptive kind. 

b. iransf. {humoroits.') 

1848 1 'iiACKEKAY lik. Suobs xx.xiu, Thomus wc.ars a page’s 
costume of eruptive buttons. 

Hence Eru’ptiyely a., in an eruptive manner. 
Xru'ptlY«n«sa, the quality of being eruptive. 
Srupti-vltp -- Eruptivenkss. 

1869 Daily AVws « July, The candlesticks all over knobs 
and excrescences as if emptively affected. XB85G. Mere. 
iHiM Diana Crossw. I. i. 19 'Fhcy create by stopjxige a 
volcano, and arc amazed at its entplivetiess. x88s Geikie 
Te.rt-bk. Geol. iv. vn. 537 They possess likewise various 
values as marks of eruptivity. 

t Eruptn'rient, a. Obs. [f. h. n-upi- ppl. 
stem of vrumphCy after the analogy of words 
derived from desidcrative vbs., e. g. esurient^ 
Ready to burst forth, on the point of bursting forth. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 138 You .shall fierccive a greater 
protrusion of your finger by the erupturient quicksilver. 
1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 388 Something akin to actual 
Persecution, which was erupturient all the while, zyax-fix 
ill Bailey. X775 in Ash. 

+ Bniptu'Pive, a. Obs.-^ [badly f. 1 .. erupt - : 
see Erupt v.J * Breaking forth *. 

»8a -90 ill Baii.ey. 

Brur, obs. form of P^ber, Error. 

Erusca'tion. Ignorantly used for Coruscation. 

1653 A. Wii.soN /, 64 .Some eru.Hcation.s and light- 
nings of joy appeared in her Countenance, 
t Brustate, z/. Ob.v.-^ [Error for *eruscatey f. 
late L. furusedt- pjil. .stem of xrusedrey glossed 
‘ ivs unditjitc coliigcre^!\ 

x6a3 Cik:kkram 11, Getting Mony by all means. Eras- 
iating. 

Brve, var. of Erf, Ohs.y cattle. 

Brveat, obs. form of Hauve.st. 

Brveth, -llch(e, var. of Arvkth, -LirnfE, Ohs. 
tE-rvll. Obs. Anglicized form of L. crptlia 
* the bitter vetch’ (I., and S\\.\ 

* 55 * 'I'cRNKR Herbal 1. Kiija, llicophrastus rekeneth 
eu erculam among eruiltes and peese. z6ox Holland Pliny 
11 . 0 Madder of Italic . . is sowed besides of seed, and set 
of slips in manner of Kruile. 


SEYVOO. 

' Bry, obs. form of Kert and Evert. 

•ery» suJJiXy ME. forming sbs.y first occurs 

in words adopted from Fr., and after the analogy 
of these has been extensively used as an Eng. 
formative. « 

1. The Fr. -^rie is of two distinct origins: a. 

Representing a com. Romanic -ari'a (Pr. -ana, 
It -eridy Sp. -eria\ produced by the addition of 
the suffix -f*a (Fr. -i>, -y 3 ) to sbs. or adjs. formed 
with the L. suffix -drio- (Fr. -xV/-, ~cr). A large 
proportion of the Fr. sbs. in -rVr, -er (see -er^^) 
arc designations of (lersoiis according to occupation 
or office ; their derivatives in 'Crii denote some- 
times the class of goods in which these persons 
de-il, as draperU drapery, f. draper ; some- 

times their employment or art, as arckerie archery, 
f. an her archer ; 8ometinie.s the place where their 
occupation is carried on, os bottlangcrie bakery, 
f. boulanger baker. After the analogy of these, 
many Fr. words were formed with -me from sbs. 
and adjs. without the intervention of a derivative 
in -ur. Examples of the varying force of the 
suffix are soierie silk gootls, f. sok silk ; niaiserie 
foolish conduct, f. niais foolish ; juiverie Jewry, 
f. juif Jew. b. Resulting from the addition of 
the suffix -k to agent-nouns in OF. -m, -gar 
(mod. F. L. -dtar, •dtdrem. After the 

analogy of words thus formed, the suffix -m> 
was used to form derivatives immediately from 
verb-stems. Of the Fr. sbs. in ~erie derivetl from 
vbs. (either through an agent-noun or directly) 
some denote a class of actions, as tromperk deceit, 
f. t romper to deceive; others an occupation, art, 
etc., as confiscrie the business of a confectioner, 
f. confire to preserve fruits, etc. ; others the place 
where an occupation is carried on, as brasserie 
brewery, f. brasser to brew. 

2. Of the Kng. words ending in ~eiy many are 

adoptions from Fr., as baltcryy bravetyt cutlcryy 
nunnery y treachery. Many others are formetl on 
sbs. in •(•/', and are properly examples of the suffix 
-v-^ ; but in individual instances it is often un- 
certain whether a word was origiiudly formed on an 
agent-iiouii in -cr or directly on the verb. 'Phe de- 
rivatives of sbs. in -trrnnd of verbs for the most part 
denote the place where an employment is carried 
on, bakery y hrnvetyyf shetyy pottery ‘y occasion- 
ally they clciKitc classes of goods, as eonfectiongryy 
ironmongery y pottery ; after the analogy of such 
words, the sulfix is added to sbs. with a general 
collective sense ( = ‘ or the like) 

as in erocketyy machineryy scenery. 'Phe words 
formed by adding -cry to sbs. sometimes (though 
mrcly) signify a slate or condition, as slavery \ 
oflcncr the force of the suftix is * that which i.s 
characteristic of, all that is connected with\ in 
most ensL's with coiilemptnous implication, as 
in knavery, monkery y popery \ another frequent 
use to denote the place where certain animals 
are kept or certain plants cultivated, as piggery^ 
rookery, sumimryy vimry. During the last few 
years this suffix in pi. form has been rather exten- 
.sivcly used in the coinage of jocular nonce-words ; 
the Fisheries ICxhibition held at South Kensington 
in 1885 having Ikh'ii colloouially known as ‘the 
Fisheries', the name ‘Healtnerie.s’ was commonly 
given to the succeeding Health Exhibition, and 
the Colonial and Indian Fjthibitioii was called 
‘ the Colinderies * ; an exhibition of liicycles aiul 
tricycles w'as called * the Whecleries These 
formations arc often imitated colloquially, Cf, 
*The Dukeries* (after the analogy of *The Pot- 
teries *) as a name for the tract of country occu- 
pied by the great ducal estates in Notts, and North 
Derbyshire. 

3. In many words this suffix has now the con- 
tracted form -KY, q.v. 

Bxye, obs. form of Ear v. to plough. 

Eryness, obs. form of Eebtnkss. 

X37S Barbour Bruce it. 295 Sum men for eryness will 
trymhill. 

[Brynet, mistake for cry net. Crinjst. 

x688 R. Hoiun Armoury ii. 237/1 Of.T Hawk, .the Erynels 
are the little Feathers under the eyes, or hairs about the bear.] 

t Erynge. obs. rare. [ad. L. hyngion : see 
next.] — Euynoo 1 b. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus iv. lyiii. 519 Plinie calleth it also 
Eryngc ; the writers of our time cal it Eryngium marinum. 
x6ox Holland PUny II. 119 As for the white Eryngc, our 
cuunlryinen cal||ii in T-atlne Ccntum-capitu. 

Eryngo (iri'qg<7). Also 6 8 eringo, 6-7 aphet. 
ringo. [Immetliate source uncertain : perhaps a 
corrupt adoption <Jf It. or Sp. eringiOy ad. L. 
gioHy a. Gr. 1^^1/7710*', dim. of the name of 

this plant, also a goat's beard.] 



EEYSIPBLAOEOUS. 

1 . fa* The candied root of the Sea Holly 
{Eryngium marittmum), formerly used as a 
sweetmeat, and reganied as an aphrodisiac. Oh. 
b. In later use, the plant itself, or any other of 
the same genus. (In this sense the L. cryngium 
was used by earlier writers.) 

*S 9 « Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 23 Let it . . haile kissing 
Comfits, and snow Eringocs. 1599 Makston Scv. Vil/twie 

1. iii. f8i Cariiphirc and Lettuce chuMte Arc clean casheird, 
now Snphi Kingocs cate. 1616 R. C. Tinted H his. vi. 2771 
Candid eringoes, and rich marchpaine stuff. rx630 Kislki.s 
SurtK Dmion S 277 (1810) 288 Sea holly growcih plentifully, 
whose roots arc called eringn. k6Bt Otway .SoiaUf^s Fort. 
V, Here child, here’s sonic Ringocs. 1709 Pope Jan. ^ 

p] Satyrioii near, with hut Kringo's .stood, 
b- [x6i6 SoKFL. /fe Markh. CoHtitry y>arme 203 Eringiuin 
groweth m an vntilled, rough, and drie ground. z6a6 lUcxtN 
Sylva (1631) ft 53 .Some few .Slices of Eryngiuni Roots.] 
*W8 Wilkins Heal Char. 11. iv. ft 4, 94 Eringo, un Herb. 
1^5 Dlackmokk Pr. Arth. v 435# In verdant Samphire and 
Enngo drest. 1718 Quincy Compl. Dhp. iso Eryngo grows 
m sandy places, and near the Sea Shore. X798 Canninc 
AV w Morality in AHti~yaa)l>in No. 36 1185a) aia Eringoes 
o’er the hallow’d spot shall bUxini. id 6 s Miss Pratt 
Flmvtr PI. 111. 4 Eryngium (Eryngo'. Flowers in a dense 
prickly head. 

2 . aitrih.t csp. eryngO'root. 

*^ 34 ’5 Althorf* MS, in Simpkinson WasMnf^tom {xZfrcis 
p. Ixix, For ashen keyes and eringo rootes. x 6 sfi Evflyn 
A/ew. 118571 3.j* Colchester. .is .also famous for oysters 

and Kriugo root. 1709 Prior Purgauti 72 One 

mi^ht see Eringo Roots and Polic 'I'ca. 18^ C. A. Johns 
IVeek at Lhani 283 CanHied Eryngo-root. 

t E:rysi‘pela*ce0118, a. Oh. rare. [f. PiuY. 

8IPEL-A.S + -ACEOUS.] *:» liKY.STPELATOpa, 

X684 tr. Itiwet's Merc, i'otnpit. vi. 191 In a very vehement 
and urgent Infiainmation. as ati Erisipelaccous one. 

Brysipelas (erisi*pfhfs). Path. Forms: 4 
heriaipifa, 6 horisipelas, eriaipila, 6 7 eriai- 
pelaa, -Has, -ylaa, oriaypelaa, eryaipilaa, -ilea, 
-ely, (eroaipyla, ireaipilia, 9 eariaiply), 7- 
eryaipelas. [a. Gr. IpvaiireXas (Hippocrates>, of 
donblful etymology. Commonly regarded as f. 
*fpvfrt-y reddening (:-.(.)Aryan *rudhH-Sy f. root 
*reudh^ whence Gr. ipuOph red)+ir€\- in irfAXa 
skin (cogn. with L. />c/iis and Eki.i.) ; but the 
formation appears abnormal. For the first ele- 
ment cf. Ipvatfii) red blight on com.J 
A loenl febrile disease accompanied by diffused 
inflammation of the skin, producing a deep red 
colour; often called 8t. Anthony’s (ire, or ‘the 
rose’. 

1398 Thlivtsa Itarih. De P. K. Add. MS. 27044 fo- 63 As 
it fureii of hem );^it hauc an vucl hat hatte hcrisipla. 
I5»7 ANniciiW Prunsuykes Distyll. IVaters II iij li, JIous- 
lekc . . is good uguynst the sore c.alled FIrisipila. 1543 Tka- 
HKHON Vi,^>’s Phinirtf. 11. iii. 37 You must beware, that 
Herisiiiclas reiourne nut. 1635 Pkaikwait Areal. Pr. 
173 'Phis Erysipf.las or wilrlc (no being once kindled, the 
flame in not so suon to be quenched. 1693 Q. Mary I'.et. 
(1886) 107, I so heated my blood tliut I had an iresipili.s 
upon on arm. 1736 Hait.i-.y tloHseh, Diet. 268 Erysipelas 
or St. Anthony's lire. 1769 W. Hitchan Dotn. Med. (1790) 
251 It is common to biccu in the erysipelas. i8a6 J. Wit.. 
LIAMS Zerj/ hef^acy m For the Earisiply, or St. Anthony's 
Fire. xBya Dakwin limolions xiii. 325 lOrysIpcIas of the 
head commonly induces delirium. 

Hence S’rysipela'tic a. [sec -ic], of the nature 
of erysipelas ; resembling erysipelas. B=ryfilp«'la- 
toid a. [sec -otd], resembling erysipelas, f Bry- 
■I'peloui a. [ + -oi:s] ItiiYaiPELATous. f B ry- 
•ip8:lato‘8e a. [.see -ose]^ KKVSifELATOtJa. 

1883 Sttwdard 3 Jan. j/a Wide-spread inflammation of 
an erysipeintic clmr.icter. 1710 T. Fin.r.F.H Pharnt. Kxtentp. 
'283 It is a useful thing, .for Erysipelatosc Affections. 1786 
<’owi*Ett Let. Aug. 9 An cresypylatose l«f] eruption. 

Brysipelatous (e^rtsipedatss), a. [f. Or. ipv^ 
fftntKaT^ stem of ipvaintXaf (see jircc.) + -tiU.'* : cf. 
Fr. hysipHaUuxi\ Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, erysipelas ; affected with erysipelas. 

1646 Sin 'r. Hkownk Pseud, Efi. iv. iii 182 An Inflam, 
matioti . . OrdcMnatous, Schirroiis, Eri.s)pclaloiis according 
to the predominancy of melancholy, flegmc, or choler. 1769 
Buchan Dom. Med. \\\. (1826) vGo Erysipel.atoiis redness 
in the skin. 1814 Coi.KKirx;rv in Cottle Remin. (1837' 357 
An ciysipebatous complaint. i86z Hulmk tr. Moquin-Tan. 
don II. V, li. 264 Erysipelatous spots. *871 Nafiif.ys Prev. 4- 
Cure Dis. iii. xiv. ioi34 An erysipelatous patient. 

Brysy, Erytage, obs. flf. Heuesy, Hebitagr. 
Bxyl^eil&a (eri]>/’’inaL Path, [a. Gr. ipvOjjpa 
(stem ^pvOrjftaTA, f. ^pvOaivuv to be red, f. ipv$-p 6 ^ 
red.] A .superficial infJamtnation of the skin, show- 
ing itself chiefly in rose-coloured jiatches. 

1768-83 W. (’.ur.LFN First Lines Phys. ft 274 Wks, 1S77 
II. 23 When the disease is an affection of the skin alone 
. . 1 shall give tile disease the name of Flryihcma. k8xx 
Aiiernetuy Sutx. iVks. I, 198 A Burgundy pitch plaster 
causes extciLsivc erythema, 1855 Lancet ix July 79/2 A 
fugacious roseola or er>'thcina. 

Hence BTytlieiiia'tlo a. [ + -ir], of, |iertnining to, 
or of the nature of ciythema. Szytlj^e'iiiatout a. 

[ + *OLT8] ** prcc. 

X766 -83 \y. CUI.1.KN First Lines Phys. ft 385 Wks. 1827 
II. 71 'iTic inn.'unination of the stomach is of two kinds, 
Phlegmonic, or FIry thematic, iftu T. 11. BuK<}r.ss tr. 
Ca!UHintes Dis. Skin 130 Thi* crylhcmalous ring is often 
the .seat of small vesicles. i86x T. Graham Praet. Med. 

667 Surrounded by an erythematous efllore.scencc. 

VoL. III. 
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Erythism, erroneous spelling of Ebetuisv. 
Szythrio (eri'lirik), a, Ckem. [f. Gr. kp\>Bp-6^ 
red -F -10.] Erythric acid : f a. (see quot. 1840) ; 
b. w EUYYHtUN. 

Henry Elent. Chem. II. 415 An acid has also been 
obtained by Brugnatelli, by acting on uric acid with nitric 
acid, which he Tius proposed to call erythric acid. i86x 
Macmillan Footn. Pa^e Sat. iij Scbunlc . . di.scovered fin 
roclr-moNs or cudbear] a colourless ciystaliine acid, called 
erythric acid. 

Erythrin (eri |>rin). Ch'm. [f. as prec. -i- - tn.] 
^Au acid (C«oHaaOjo) discovered by Hecren in 
Kocceiia tinctoria ; it apjiears also to lie contained 
in most of the lichens from which archil is pre- 
pared’ (Watts Diet. Chenu 1882). 

1838 T. 'I'homson Chem. Org. Bodies 385 The cry'thrin.. 
undergoes a notable change, for it i.s iiiboluhle in water. 

llEzythrina (enkrmna). [mod. I.., f. Gr. 
ipvBpos led.] The Coral-tree, a genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Leguminosa}) bearing clusters of blood- 
reti flowers. 

z86s *AHKMAN Huguenots iv. ^1875' 58 The coral blossom.s 
of the erythriiia glow in the shade liencath. 1871 Matcer 
Travancore 100 The (laming Erytlirina, or coral tree. 
1873 Miss Bird Sandwich /sL iiHKo)6o 'I he siirf-lnjard. . 
Ls usually made of the erythrina, or the breadfruit ti-ec. 
Erythrinc (eri^Jirdin). jVin. [f. Gr. ipv 9 p-os 
rcd-h-lNE.] CoMALT-BLOOM. 

1837 Allan Phillips' Min. 289 Cobalt Bloom. .Erythrinc. 
x88a W/M I S Chem. Diet. a. v. 

Erythrite (tri jrroit'. Also 9 erithrito. [f. 
as prcc. 4 * -ITK.] 

1 . Alitt. a. « CoHALT-iiLOOM. b. * A flesh-co- 
loured feldspar, containing 3 per cent, magnesia, 
found in amygdaloid* (Watts Diet. Chem. 1S82;. 

X844 Dana Min. 351 *l*he ICryihrite of 'I'liomson . . is a 
fle.sli colored fekl.spar. z868 Ibid. 559 ICrythrite when 
abundant 1.1 v.iluubic for the in.mufactuic of smalt. 

2 . Chem. An organic sulistance obtainable from 
erythrin. 

1863 Willia.msoh Chem. for Students IL ft 31* The 
formula of erithritc is C* fl“* 0 ‘. 1869 Rose ok Klem. 

tV/cw. 391 *rhe only tetravaleiit alcohol ius ycl known is 
erythrite. 

ErythrO- (eri pr^-) (before a vowel Cfy^lhr-\ 
combining form of Gr. ipvOpo-s red, in several 
compounds occurring in Chemistry, with a few 
in Mineralogy, etc. 

Bzy*tliro- 1 >«iisa‘ii« (see quot.). Brytliro'lalii 

[see ObEiN], Bxy^tliroU tmln [see Litmus and 
-in], *rcd .substances obtained from litmus’ (Watts 
Did. Chem. 1882). Bry throphyll, Chem, [Gr. 
<pvKk-ov leaf], the red colouring matter of leaves 
in atiltinin. Bry-'thropliy'lUn, Chem, [.sec prcc. 
and -in] == prec. Ery^thropliy’toscope [(ir. 
(jfVTu-v plant + -crvoiros observer] ~ FIuYTiinoKcorK. 
Bry^tliropro'tid [seeruoTKiB or Pbotide], *a red 
extractive matter obtained by Mulder from albu- 
min and allied substances *. Bry^tbroretin, 
Chem. [see Rkt-ene and -in], * a resinous constituent 
of rhubarb-root, soluble with purple-red colour in 
alkalis* (Walts Diet, Chem. 1882:. Bry’thro- 
soopa [Gr, -ammos oliserver], an optical contriv- 
ance, by which the green of foliage is caused to 
api^ar red, while all other green objects retain 
their natural hue (see quot.). Bry:t]irosi’derlt«, 
Min. [Gr. <ri5i;p-os4 -ite], a hydrous chloride of 
}iotassiuin and iron formed by sul>limation in the 
lavas of Vesuvius. Ery’tbrosyme, Chem. [Gr. 
fvfCT? leav(!ii], ‘ an azotised substance wliich exists 
in madder root, and gives rise to a jieculiar tiuns- 
formation of rubian * ^ Watts Diet. Chem. 1S82 . 

1879 Wai'ts Diet. Chem. VI. 583 ^ F.rythrobenzene. a red 
colouring matter prepared from nitrohcn/etic by leaving 
12 pLs. of that substance in contact with 2 1 pLs. of ftriM iron 
filings and 6 ptH. strong hyflnicbloric acid, for 24 )tunr.-« at. 
ordfimry tempcr.'Uiires. i88> //vV/. III. 711 '’Eryilinilitniin 
forms crystalline grains ofa fine deep red colour, t:oluur«:d blue 
by potash. xSys BiiNsiiTT i'fc Dykr tr. .Sachs’ Hot. 606 ’'h'.ry- 
ihrophyll grouu. 1884 Bowkr ft St:oTT Dc Bary\<i Phtiner. 

4 Ferns 66 Olbsap. .tinted with dissolved pii;mciils lEry- 
throphyll, ftc.). 1876 S. Kens. Museum Catal. No. 3702 
“Erythropliytoscopc. 1845 D^v tr. Simou's .^iiim. 
Chem. I. 29 Glutiii and water may be supi.»ose<l to lie formed 
from protid and *crythroprotid by the ammonia. 185a 9 
'I'onn Cycl. Anat. IV. 164/9 Krytbroprulid, when pure, is of 
a fine red colour. 1876 Harlkv Mat. Med. 466 Khubaib con- 
tains 3 resins, aporetin phrmreiin, and *cr^liroretin. 1876 
S, Kens. Museum Catitt. No. 37tK> •Eryihroscopf. 1879 
Knon Chnmuxtics vii. 83 Siiidcr has coiLstructcd u simple 
. . .'ipparatus, hiised on the singular properly which living 
leaves have of reflecting abunlUinily the extremv red rays 
of the specuum : it is culled an erytnroscope. 1875 Dana 
Min. App. ii. 19 *Erythro.sidcrilc . . Color red. Very solu- 
ble. 1876 tr. Schatzenl^ergers Fermentation 24 In the fer- 
mentation of sugar by means of *cryihrozynie. 
Exythrogeil (Cri'l'rtxt^en). [mt^. f. Gr. ipvOpo- 
Euythuo +-GEPr^ ‘ producer’.] 

1 . Pot. * A term lor a variety of the supposed 
colouring mailer of vegetables, calleil C^hroniogcn, 
liccaiise it produces a retl colour with acids*. {Syd. 
Sac. Lex.) 

2 . t hem. ‘ A crystalline, fatty substance obtained 


ESCALADE. 

from diseased bile; so called from the reddish 
or purple color of some of its compounds* (Walts 
Diet. Chem. 1882). 

x846WoKCE«rt tu cite* Penny Cyct ^, ; and in mod. Diets. 
AVytliroid (e-ril^roid), <1, [mod. f. Gr. ipv 9 p-oi 
(sec LuvTHao-) -f -oii>.] Of a red colour, reddish. 

^7 in Crak: ; and in mod. Diets. 

Erytyke, obs. form of Heuetic. 
t Es, sb. Obs. Also 4 hoB, 5 e«e. [OE. h, 
corresp. to OHG. ds, MDu. acs .mod.Gcr., Du. 
a<M) Olcut. it't- ablaut-form of root 

*et- to Kat.] Carrion ; also carrion used as bait, 
a bait. 

Btwoul/ [Gr.) 1331 Atol tese wlanr. eft siflas teah fylle 
cri-.x?;nod. 975 (K E. Chron., U-tmi him behindaii . . }ian« 
ascwaii packin earn mfLiii liwit »ses hrucan. c X175 Lamb. 
Horn. 123 l>ennc bift he gredi fa-, eses and foi swolc^cS bene 
hoc fora mid |,an cse. 1340 Ayeub. 55 Yn ne to |>e mete asc 
dpj> fw hond to |nj lies, c 1430 Lat. 4 Rug. Poc. in Wr.- 
\V flicker 579 Ediitf esc. 

pers. pron. Obs. [phonetic variant of 
t his ; often attached to the vb. of which it is the 
ohj. : see Hi.i pron.'-, and cf. f As pron.] 
a. ‘rheiu iaee. pl.\ b. Her, it {tur. /’em. sing.), 
a isoo Moral Ode 55 pe K’l vchtc wile habben w-cl hwile 
l>e he imi3« e.s wrldeii. Giue hies lor godv.s hiue ; jicniie 
dek hes w«.l ihaldcn. r X»SO tien. 4 Ex. 135 He knowned 
knoweflij one ilc sterre name, He .•iettes in fle firma- 
ment. £ 1^ llitndok Qjo He bouthe him boke hosen and 
shun, And sunc dide him dunes on. c. X314 (,'uy ll ’orvo. 
(A.) 3850 He oxed his arnic.s liaslilidic And men es him 
bron^t .sikerliche. 

Es, obs. form of 

«X3(» Cursor M. 4641 iCott.', 1 wat nonr qinir es nuil;. 
Ihul. 4677 Depe sders. .Thoru cs uim .sccl-wis red, He tiki 
wit wines, (luite and red. 

Es, obs. form of /> : see He v. A. i. 

Es, obs. var. of arc ; see Hk v. A. I 
Es-, /riyir, occurring in adoptions of OF. words 
beginning w'ith rj-t-L. ex- out. A few of these 
words survive with the prefix unchanged, as escape^ 
escheat ; a few others have lieen refashioned with 
ex-t after l.ntin, as estimplct now example^ es- 
ehange, now e.vehange ; liut the much larger number 
of them arc ob.solete, Hefore eh this prefix was 
ill 14-15111 c. occasionally written </-. A frequent 
variant of es is a- : see A- pre/. 9. 

^ 'I’he examples of the prefix es- must be distin- 
guished from those of the euphonic <? prefixed in 
OF. (as ill I’r., Sp., Pg.) to an initial s followed 
by a consonant, e.g. especial, esquire. 
il S'BalOB. Obs. rare. Also 6 oasalou. Mis- 
spelling of J.nt. malon [ad.. Gr. a/adAwF], the 
name of a bird of i)icy, ‘ the rust kite or inoor- 
buz/.ird’ (r.e\vis aftd .Short), ‘the merlin’ (I.iddell 
and .Scott) ; in context of first quot. it is said to 
be the smallest of the buzzard kind. 

x37» B0S.SKWKJ L.'fr///£ir/V’ III. 27 Encniyeio them [Ravens] 
is a lyiile I’yrde called JCasnInn, which breakc-th tbeiic 
cgge.s. 1651 J. FlHEAKlil Agrippds Occ. Philos. ‘40 'J’lu-rt! 
is . .a bitter enmity betwixt the litie bird culled Ksulon, and 
the Asse. 

'h EBba'tement. Obs. [a. OF. esbalement, 
motl.F'r. dbaifemenft f. (s' Jbattre to divert (one- 
self) Pr. esba/rCf It. sbatterc L. type Vr- 
battl're^ f. ex out + ba/Hre to beat. Cf. Abate.] 
Amusement, diversion ; an amusement. Cf. Abate- 
ment 2 b. 

1475 Caxton Jason 110 The daye pas.st'd .Tnd the fe^Tu in 
danners, i:arolIus and c.sbaleincut.s. 14O3 (/. dc la Tour 

xxiii, Tht».c wordi-s arc bur spurt and oliiitinncnl. of Ionics. 
X53X Kl voT f/Vi'. LX, If be h.Tiic plc.isnre in wra.stlini' . . 
where shall he sc any more plcsanl esbaitiDr.ntcs thiui that. 

tEsbay, V. obs. rare. Also 6 osbaio. [a. 
Ok’, esba'i r^ mod.Fr. \/ ebahir: sec Ahash, of 
wJiich this is .a variant.] Irans. Tti cow, tlismay. 

X480 Caxtun (>!'itl'.x Mt'f. xux. xvii, I w.-is inurhe csbnyt d 
and U'uiidred wli;it tlii.s niighl be. X531 LlViii, iii. 
xix, Wlicrwiih [the Inier of P.irinenn.l he lAIcvaiuleiJ 
bein^c nothing esbaicil, hclJe in Jiis hamles the letter., 
and drankc also the medicine. 

t EBbrandill, Obs. rare~K [ad. Fr. Vr- 
branJder (now /branler'^, f. es- (.see ICh-) + bran- 
deJer, now hranler lo .shake.] irans. To sliake. 

15M Q. 1:1 .izAtti TTi Let. to yns. 8 Oct. <1849* 159 Never 
shall dre.’id of any mans beliaviunr cause me doo ought that 
may eslnandill ihe .se.il tb.Tl so Wi ll i.s siUtled. 

tE'Bcal, a. Obs: ** [ad. I., esail-is, f. esca 
food.] Pertaining to food ; fit to he eaten. 
x6s6-8x In Bi.ricN t (ilossogr . ; 1775 in Ash. 

Escalade (cskah’>‘d), jA Also 8 esoallade. 

[a. Vr. escalade, ad. Sp.esealdia =* h.jtrala/aj f. It. 
and mcfl L. .\ca/dre to scale, f. L. scnla ladder. 
Cf. .SOAI.ADE. SCALAIX).] 

1. 'I’lie action of scaling the walls of a fortified 
place by the use of ladders ; also titans/, awd fig. 

* 59 ® Fi.ori<\ Scalada, an escalade, a scaling of await with 
ladders, 167* M.\uvi- t.c Reh. Transp. I. 60 He must raze 
the Fort of h». Katherine, and attempt, .a second Kscaladc. 
xyia Lund. Go's. No. sozft/s 'I’wo thuusaud of the Knemy 
.'itteiiipiod . . lu lake AnoiKhes by Kscallade. 1790 Bkat. 
KoM .VfiTC 4 Mil. Mem. I. 180 He prepared ladders for an 
escalade. 1834 Wiffkn Ttxssoxw. iii, Whilst L.wilhdis. 
lant shafts but checked Their eager escalade. x^Southky 
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f/isi. Pcnins. h\f*- IJI. 416 Had they been aware how 
iiulf it I the fbrtl was injured, they would nc)l have recoiii' 
iiKMiilcd llic escalade so soon. 18^ SitVKNSON /I rad. 
.V/.r. z»7 The wall had been pruLected against such an esca* 
l.^ide by. .old Uitilcs. 

2 . ? erroneom use. A series of tcrmccs one 
above the olher, like a stairca.se. Jlencc the same 
writer forms Eacala'dod a. ]. formed into 
an ‘es::alaile’. 

1853 K A.NK CriftHdl Evp. vi, (1856' 46 Tljft washings of 
the melted .snow.s had acc: u inula ted , in liitle escalades or 
terraces a scanty mould. 1856 ~ Arct. h'.Apl. II. aiv. 148 
'Hie escaladed structure of the Arctic glacier. 

EsoaladO (eskah^i'd , V. [I. prcc. sb.] /raus. 
'I’o climb up and ^v\ over or enter’' a wall, rampart, 
etc.) by means of larlders ; to scale. 

1801 WEi.i.iNt;roN in Ciurw. D/sp. 1 . 361 'fhey might esca- 
lade the outer wail, taking care to curry over .some ladders 
for the purpose of escaladiiig liie inner wall. 1830 Ai.ison 
//ist. 1849' 1. iv. 535 A .. multitude had already 

begun, .to escalade the p«iraprts. 

lienee Sioala'der, one who escalades. Bsoa« 
la'dinflT r’A/. s/>., in quot. aitrih. 

1849 OKoiii (hveit II. xli, V. 157 The succe.s.sriil esc:dad'-.'rs 
i.)p)cnctl the gates to the entire Persian ho.st. 1863 Tuokn- 
nuKY True as Steel 111 . 10-, I'lie cscaladcrs were then to 
advance. 1839-41 Alison Hist. Europe ind. 81 HI. xviii. 

A loud shout, .aiiriuunced the success of the escaluding 
jarty. 

EsCldadO (cskala-di?). areh. Also 6-7 es« 
CAladti. [a. .Sp. csailada (see Kscai.ade); fir-;t 
used in correct form, afterwards with the usual 
perversion of Sp. -ada into -ado-.] “ Kscai-' 
ade sb. 

■SJ® Barrkt Theor. JEarres Glos.-?. 250 Esralotfa. .is the 
skahng of a wall or fort with ladders. x6oo Hui-lanu Lh>y 
\LII. Ixiii. 1159 'I'hc C'on.sull . . purposed to invest the citie 
round about with the Escalado. 1615 Hacon CamsuI. IVar 
SAam (1629 51 That, .wc should, .haue woiine one Toun«i 
of impt^rtance by K.scalada. 1641 Bakku Chron. (i-j Using 
all nK'ane-s possihie, by l<l.scal.ado, H.ittery, .and burning the 
spates, to enter the City. 1859 Thackeray Vhyin. Ixxii, 
'J'ragediefl, intrigues, serenades, es(;aladoe.s. 

+ EsCft'l6, y Ohs. rare- *. [var. of .Scale v‘\ 

>579 Eknton (iuicciarti. vi. 301 V.sing the scruicc of cskal- 
ing ladders, they commaiiiided the wall. 

tEscaiine. Ohs. [ad. F. escalitty ad. Du. 
siheliin^t Gcr. sc/tiiUn^ Shilling.] A I'lcinish : 
coin. i 

1674 l.ond. (i'oT. No. O04/4, 2 or 300 Lewises of (»old, 32 I 
Kscaline.HofGo1d. 

Escalion (eskiii*lion\ rare. « SoALiiioN. 

1847 G0S.S6 Birds ot Jamaua 312 i’hcy are fond of pick- 
ing about the beds of .shallots and escalions. 

ii EscallOllia ''eskal^oTiia). [inod.Lat. f. Es- 
callon the name of the di.*tcovcrer.] A genus of i 
riowering s!irub.s N.O. .Sa.xif ra^aceir) found in the | 
temperate p.arts of South America. 

i8fa iinrdeu Apr. 292/1 Kscalliinms are useful. 1884 * 
Daily News 2 Sept 2/1 f.ooking on a summer sea from ; 
. .tcrrac«.s lined with laurel, fuchsia, and escalonia. • 

Escallop (tskx*l.ip . Also 7 eacollop, 7-8 
eHcalop. [a. Oc. csialope sliell. an adoption froin 
some Teut. long.; cf. MDu. srhelpe :inod. Du. 

.'. hxdp') .shell. The variant Sjalloi* is found inucli 
earlier, and is still in use.] 

1 . A bivalve mollusc of the genus Peden ; *= 
Scallop i. 

16x0 (7IJI1.1.IM Heraldry m. xxiii. ii66o> 238 The Escallop 
(.4CCordinjf to Hio'.coridc.s' is en.:cndi> d of the Dew .-nid 
Ayre.. x<^7 Plot 7H The stone i.s stuck full of 

C'(>ckles, E.icallops, and Oysters. x886 Daily News 24 Dc | 
2/6 Escallops, 6d. per dozen. 

2 . Her, - P:.sciallop-.siiell. | 

xfox J. WriRSi Kft M‘ taUo^r. i. 21 .Shillings niarkfld with i 
an Escalope. 1708 J. Ciiamulri.ay.ne AV. (it. Bril. 11. iii..\. j 
<1743) 429 The piointof lh« sword |isj formed like an csi\T!op j 
flourished. x8^ Hoc- tki.l Ilntaldry Hist, ij- /V/. xv. fed. j.) 
I'hree escallOi>.s or. 

3 . One of a seri'‘s of segments of circles forming 
a *scallo|)ed’ edge. More usunlly Scallop. 

it^i R ay Creation jt7t4) Tif2 The figure of the leaves .. 
divided into so many jags or Escallops. 

4 . Comb. esoaUop-ba^in, a basin made in the 
form of an escallop shell. 

1844 Evu.vn .Uem. (1819) I. 44 Before this grotto is a lung 
proie into which ran divers i>pouls of w'lilcr from leaden 
»r-collop h;mins. 

Escalloped (eskre lipt. ),///. a. [f, ^escallop vb. 

' JSi’ALl.or z'.) + -KI)V] An alternative, (but now 
If.ss frequent) form of Scalloped. 

1. Having the boniei or edge cut in ‘scallops’ 
or segments of circles ; ScAi.l.oPED l. 

x6xi Spkld Nisi. (Jt. Brit. ix. xii. H B2 Now Burgundians 
r.':orne their FI «;«.r of (jold ; The I''rcnf;h, ih’ Escalopl 
Collar set with grace. x67a GrivW idea Philos. Hist, 
Plants (ifjg.’i 3 la:avcs are Long or Kutiiid, Evcii-erJg'tl or 
Ls.aliop'd, and many oih'T ways dillerent. x84b Blaekiu. 
d/u.C-. LI. 727 'J'hcy onl^^ succeed . . by cross beams .and cs- 
c.dloped wofiges jaiiiU'd in h.twcen them .ind iheii cmoiielf'.. 
1885 R. IIlaiu in Ma^, .Art. Sept. 481/2 The ladies wore 
cv.alojjf.d laced ‘ heads *, iiwislly English, 
b. Her, 

xyao Sruvr;: Stinds Sur?r tl. v. xiv. 320/2 His robe 
down ab.iul his neck .\zure, Escalopcd. 

2. Of oyster.,^: ^ Scallopkd 2 . rare. 

1880 Howri.is Undisc.. Country 14 A person you might 
help lo e.scalloptid oysters or ice-cream at an evening party. 


E8oa*llop4ihe*ll. » ScALLor-sHRi^u 

1 . The shell of the escallop, usually a single 
valve of the shell. 

Pilgrims returning from the shrine of St. James at Coiii- 
puslella were accu-stomed to wear an cscallou-shell found on 
the Galician shore ; hence, thi.s .shell tin ecclc.siaslical sym- 
bolism used as the emblem of die apostle; is often referred 
to as the distinctive budge of a pilgrim. 

i6a8 CoKK On Litt. Pref.,Thc Senators of Rome diil wcare 
bracelets of ICscalop .«ihcUc.s about their armes. 1634 Pka- 
CHAM Cenil. Kxerc. ti. iv. 116 U}x>n her I Thetis’] head a Co- 
ronet of Periwinkle and Kscai lop shelles. 1644 Kvli.yn Mem, 
(16571 1- I'hc pia/sa. .being made with dc.scciiding 
much resembles the figure of au escalup-shcli. X835 Kirby 
Had). 4 Inst. Anim. 1 . viii. 254 None are mote beautiful . . 
than . . Escallop shell.s or Comb .shells. 1846 Pkkscott herd. 

is. \. vi. 283 The escalop-shcll, the device of Si. Jaiue.s, 
was adopted as the universal budge of the palmer. 

2 . An imitation of a scallop shell used for orna- 
iiienlal purjxxscs ; esf. in the collar of the onlci 
of St. Michael. 

1664 Evelyn Acc. ArchiteLts (R.^ With such ornament 
and decoration as best 1 k;ciiiuc.> them: as to Nympli«.. 
tfscalop-shclls. 1864 J. Woonw.vKo in N. A- (>. V. 184 The 
collar of this order was coinptjscd of esc.'illop .shells. 

3 . Her. The figure of an escallop borne ns a charge. 

x6to Guii.i.t.v Heraldry iii. xxiii. (ifnii 171 He heareth 

Argent, an Escallop shell giilc.s by the name of Prelate. 
x6a8 Coke On Litt. J’ref., A Cheuron betwene three E.sca- 
} lop slielh^s S.ahlc. 1766-87 Pornv Heraldry 175 'I’hree 
* Jvscallop-shelJs Pearl. 1864 Bouteli. Hernldry Jiist. 4 
\ Pop. XV. 197 I'he escallop .shells apiicar again u]N)Ii the 
' shield of ])c Bigot. 

! t E8Ca*lldali86« y- Ohs. in 6 -ise. [ad. Sp. 

e.wandalizar laJc 1 .. scatuiali:dire!\ « Scandalize. 

>574 Heli-owks Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 24a Before tliey 
. .do ju.stice they shall c.scandalise the cutninoti wealth. 1640 
R. Brathwait /.fc/. 100 By jesting 1 have many 

times escuiidalized another. 

! Escapable (i‘sk(''’palVl). a. [f. FscAt^E v.-k 

-AliLK.] 'J'liat can be escaped. 
x 8(54 in Wkiisiek; and in mod. Diets. 

Escapade (cskajir' d). [a. Fr. escapade ^ ad. Sp. 
or I’r. escapada^ f. e.scap>ar : see 1 '..scapk z/.J 
1 . An act of escaping from confinement or re- 
straint ; a runaway excursion. 

1653 Urvuiiaht Rahclitis t. iv, I wish your bum-gut linayl 
I fall out and make au e-scapadi^. 18x5 Scorr Gny ;*/. xxxvi, 

I Hi.s second escapade was m.adi* for the pur|)osc of visiting 
! tlic field of Rullioii-greeu. x868 E. Edwahils Piilei;^* L 
iv. 74 He tried., au escapadK to the Low Counliies ..in a 
ship which luy. .at Sandwich. 

b. fix- A breaking loose from restraint or niles ; 
a flighty piece of conduct. 

1814 Scott IVtw xxxiv, A youthful escapade, w'hich 
inlglil be easily atoned. 1817 A. KoNiiLANgru En^. under 
Seven Adu/inistr. (1837) 1 . 80 A young nobleman, .cominils 
an esc:ipad«: (the name given lo the oficnccs of persons of 
quaiiiyc x86* Mrs. H. VIkxh) Mrs. Jialih. n. xxiii, Anna 
could have died rather than sutTcr her c.icapadf to reach the 
curs of home. 1885 Manch. F.vani. 15 May 5/13 Lord R. 
ChurchiU’s latest escapade, .is the theme of general remark. 

t 2 . Of a hnr.se : A throwing off of control ; a 
lit of j dunging and rearing. Ohs. rare. 

1673 Dbyokn Cotiq. Granatfa t i, His fiery Arab . . 
Sprung loo.se, and flew into an Esc.apade. 

II Escapade^ (cskatia do). [Sp. ; pa. pplc. of 
escapar lo IC.se ape.] Au csc.npcd |irisoncr. 

x88i Mayne Kiiii) Free Lames J. ix.94 'I'he retaken c.sca- 
padoes had been brought Lack. 

£jSCapa*do rare *. rscudo-furcign form of 

Escapade. 

1849 Tamk.s IVoodtnan xxxvi, Know you aught of this 
escapade. Signor Cliarilcy. 

t Eaca'pid. Ohs. rare. [f. Escape v. + -al.] 
An cscaiKi. 

1634 W. Woon New Hn^. Prosp. ii. i. .i? 8 1 He] fled through 
the wvioil.s .Tiul came to his native Jioiue where he .still lives 
III relieurse his happic cscapall 

Escape (Esk^Lpi, j//.i Also 4-5 e8chap(o. 
[f. Escape v. ; cf. OF. eschap (])crli. the source in 
i.|th c.), Sj>. escape,'] 

1. 'I’lie action of cscajdng, or the fact of having 
escajicd, from custody, danger, etc. ; spec, in Laut \ 
see quot. 16.H. 

a. e X300 K. Alls. 4287 For that esrhape they hcon anoyed 
sore. 1375 Bakiiouk Bruce ii. 65 I-Jh wes of! liis escn.'ip 
sary. 14x7 Bp. Ci.ihforij in Ellis Orij^. Lett. 11. 29. L. 90 
J'’<.>ry»*vyii.» me gr.-ioii»n.>ly tHe esch.*ifM;s of the clerkes eon- 
virfc:} oni of niy prison of Storicford 
p. 1596 Shak.s. 'Pant. .Shr. x. i. aj5 Your fellow 'Franio 
. . Puls my aiiparrelL .un, And I for my escape haue pul on 
liis, x6zx Bihlk Ps. Iv. 8, 1 would hasten iny e-scitpe from 
the windie stormc, and tempest. 16x4 B. Jon.son Barth. 
Fair IV. iv, VV'hat, has lie made an escape! which way? 
follow, neighbour Haggise. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 14a 
Escape is where uric that is arrested cummeth to his liberty 
before that he be delivered by award of any Justice, or by 
order of l.aw. 1659 HAMXfoNX) Dw Ps. Ixviii. 00. Paruphr. 
3JO 'i'o him we owe all oiir escapes. 1698 Luin.ow Mem. 

L 221 No sooner wax the King's Escape taken notice of by 
the Guards. 17x3 iKxtmsiim Guardian (J.), Men of virtue 
have h.id extraordinary escapes out of such dangerx as have 
enclosed them. 1769 Bi-ACKSTonk Connu. III. 415 When a 
defendant is once in custody upon iliis process \ia. M.J . . if 
he be afterwards seen al large, it is an escape. 1777 Pmikst- 
i iiv Matt. 4 - Spir. (17821 1 . XX. 267 An igneous MiUstatice, 
which . . makes its escape at death. 1848 M.acaulay Hist, 
Eng, II. 17T His c.scape w-as attributed paitly to his own 
singuW equanimity, and paitly to, etc. 1878 Brownink 
La Saisiax 65 Yet U . . forbidden premature esoxipc.* from time. 


I 2. cotur, a. A plant that has 'escaped’ fiom 
i cultivation, a garden plant growing wdld. 

I 1870 Huokur Stud. Flora §6 Cnelidonium majus . . in the 
i S. of England, elsewhere an obvious e.scapc. 1887 W. K. 
i Haywaru Botanisfs Pocket-bk. Pref. (ed. 5I 4 In many 
J cases tiicy (alien plants] are escapes from gardens, 
b. (I, S. An escaped person, a fugitive. 
z88x Philoiia. Record No. 3464. 4 All the Chinese in tliis 
country, excepting officials, were cscajxes. 

3 . A means of escape. In Fire-escapkj and 
short for that word, 

x8xo Trans. Soc. W/ /.r XXVIII. T77 If every parish would 
provide one of these csc.apes . . it would lessen the many 
accidents wliicli occur by fire. 1887 Daily News 16 May 
6 2 The fire brigade ran uut a couple of their c.5capes. 

4 . The escaping of water, gases, etc. from con- 
finement ; in recent use a leakage of gas, elec- 

! tsicity, etc. 

i 1874 Kniumt Diet. Mec/i. I. 808 Escape (Tclep'apky\ 
j leakage of current fiom the line-w’irc to the ground, caused 
usually hy defective insulation and contact with partial con- 
i' duciurs. Pfod. 'Tfiere Is an escape of gas in the kitchen, 
i \\y. euphemistically. (More commonly Scape.) 
j >599 llAU'isi'.r Ag.st. Darell Hee meeting 2\lice (Jood- 
! ridge ill a Coppice did T-ct an Irlscune (as the book tcniieth 
; it which sliec taking to be done in tier contempt, etc. 

I fB- An i 11 volu I iLary outburst of feeling; a sally 
I of wit. Obs. 

1603 .SiiAKs. Meas. for M. iv. i. 63 Thousand escapes of 
wit Make (hee the father of their idle di'eamc. And rackc 
i thee ill their finicitfs. 1670 Cotkin Espernon in. xii. 623 
\ Ivxcusing liiin.sclf for that little escape of his rcseiitnient. 

1796 Bi'RKk Rc^ir. Peace Wks. 1849 11 . 314 Their views 
: were only discovcicd now and then, in hc.it and us by es- 
I capes, but on this occasion they exploded suddenly. 

t6. An iiiiidvcrlence, blunder, mist.ikc ; esp. a 
clcrij.al or printer’s eiior. Obs. 

1563 87 Foxe a. a- M. nftS-p II. 469 The l»ook itself 
shewclh the c.sc.'ipc and hkldeth instc.ad of four to read 
three, x^ Swinbdwnk Testaments Epil, 'There he sundrie 
escapes m the print, 1642 Jek. 'TAvi.oit Episc. To Rdr., 
I'hr Trinter ihinkes it the best instance of p.Tj‘don if his 
Escapes Ixe not Idd upon the Aiitlior. x68o K. Fii.mkk 
Patrinreha ii. ^ i 'J’his negligence, or williil PSf:apc of 
Laiiibine, in not translating a word. i7ax Wodrow Corr. 
(18431 II. 613 'Theic are several other vuriation.s between 
the 8vo and the quartos; but they .seem literal escapes. 
1786 Cowpkr Wks. (1837 XV. 187 Some escajies will iiappeii 
in so long .*1 work. x8oi S. Piciioc Antal. Eng. . (1K44I 
J34 Many grammatic.'iT escapes and errors. 1844 Darwin 
in Life 4- Lett. (iHH/i 11 . 30 Now you may qtiix me for so 
foolish an e.si;ape of mouth. 

f b. An unstudied or artless perfornianre. 

1667 Dkyokn Sir Plart. Mar all ii. i, I am wholly ig- 
noiiint of painting, music, and iwetry; only some rude 
escapes, 

1 7 . An in consiil crate transgression ; a pecca- 
dillo. venial error (In Shak.s. with different no- 
tion : an outrageous tran.sgrcssion.) Applied esp. 

\ lo brcachtrs of ebaslity. Ohs. 

1576 Wo()L ION Chr. d/.i«w/i/ (1831) 74 Yet God, siidi i.s 
his goodness, winkeili (as it were) at .such escapes. X5U 
.SiiAKS. Tit. A. IV. ii. 113 Rome will desi/Ee her for this 
foul escape. 1596 Lodgi’; Marg. Atner. 37 The escapes of 
Jupiter, the waiiluu delights of Venus, and the aiiiuruu.s 
ilei.eit.s of Cupid. i6ri (inriiK., f^eceadiile, an escape, 
little sinne, .small fniill, vt-nial ofietice. 16x4 Wrrni!:ii Sat. to 
King Juvenilia {1633) 339 If her esc. apes 1 h;id not chanced 
to tdl. 167B Bakci.ay Apoi. Quakers 46K O ! how will they 
instill, niiii make more noise of the c.scapc of one (^u.Tkcr, 
than of an hiindiod among themselves. 

8. Comb, oacapo - cock (see quot.) ; cscapo- 
pinion, tlie juiiiun on the escape-wheel arbor ; 
oscapo - pipe, the pi]jc through W’hicli steam 
jiasses from an escape-valve ; escape-shaft, a 
shaft provided for the escajie of miners in case 
of tlie ordinary shaft liecoming blocked ; cscapo- 
valve, a valve tilted to tlie boiler, cylinder, or 
other jiart of a steam-eiigitic, lo provide for llic 
e.\it of steam or water when necessary ; escape- 
j warrant, a pro jess iiddics-sed to all sheriflis, etc. 

I throughout J'^ngland, lo retake an escaped prisoner, 

I evi'ii on a Sunday, and commit him to proper 
custody (Wharton) ; esoape-whe'3l, the wheel lhat 
forms part of the osanpcmeiit in a watch, called 
a 1 so escape me ill -udi eel. 

X884 F. J. Brittkn Watch Clockm. 6a 'Eficape cock is 
the hiackcl that supports the tijipvi end of the escape wheel 
ami p.'illct slafT ai lior-.. /hid. 68 VVlicn the verge has an 
*c.sc.Tpc pinion of 6, u.se .^n c.scape pinion of 7. x8x7 Coi.k- 
RtDGK l.ay Serm. 425 .Superfluous steam ejected by tlic 
*c.scapt; pipes, .of a self-rcgul.Tting machine.* 1878 Huxlky 
Physiogr. 39 The dense rl'Hids of steam which roll forth 
from . . the cscapc-jiipe of a steam-engine. 1889 Pail Mall 
G. 23 Apr. 3/1 A cix!>e .shaft fulfils the requirements of the 
Act as an *e>.cat»e shaft. 1850 M rs Stowe Uncle^ Tom’s C. 
xxiii. Fasten down the "esc.apc-valve, and sit un it, and see 
where you'll land. 1751 SMOLi.ETr /Vr. Pic. I1779I IV. xevi. 
1R4, I kept snug and laughed xit hU "^escape-warrant. 1884 
F. J. Brittkn Watch Clockm, 58 'I’he ^escape wheel is of 
hard hammered hni-ss. 

Escape (o^k<^^•p), dtrcA. [a. Fr. escape, 
earlier escafppe (Godef.), ad. 1 ,. scapus : rec 
ScATE 2 .] Fropcrly, the shaft of a column ; but 
(through confusion with Escape explained in 
Diets, as » Aroi^tiHOY. 

1846 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1875) 109 term ii.sed 

sometimes for the Apophyge. 1850 Wk.ai.k Diet, Terms, 
Escape, the scape of a column in orclutecture. 
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SlOUp# (fsk<^’p\ 7 K Forms; a, 4-5 dsohape, 

6 Sc, esohaip, eohap. See also Achape, Ah- 
CHAPE, Chape, Schapb. fi . (4 eascape, ?5 es- 
kepe, 6 eBkape\ 4- escape. See also Aecape, 
Atscape, Opscapk, Scare, [ME. cschape is a. 
Central OF. cschapcr (mod.F. khapper^^ anil ME. 
escape is a. ONF. escaper (mod. l^icard koper), 
corresp, to Pr., Sp., Pj^. escapar^ It. scapparei^ 
late 1... type *excap party f. ex owi^cappa cloak. 
(For the stmse, Dicz compares (Jr, leuviaBai to 
jnit off one’s clotlies, to escape.) The earliest 
forms recorded in Eng. appear to be Ahcape (after 
the ONF. variant ascaper) and the apbetic ScaI’K, 
which occur in 13th c. ; the former survived until 
1 6th c. ; the latter continued in ordinary use until 
17th c., and as a jjoetic archaism (often written 
'scape) is still employed. In i-^th c. the forma ol 
Central Fr, origin, escAape, Aschapk, Achapk, 
ajihctically Sciiapr, Chapk, arc of frequent occur- 
nnee, csp. in northern writers, while in southern 
use the forms from Northern I'V., cscapCy Aroapk, 
Scape, were more common. After 15th c. the 
former type is found oidy in Sc. writers, finally 
disa]>pearing In i;th c. The forms Atscapf, 
Ofscapk, occasional in 13 14th c., appear to be 
due to a confusion of the initial a- in ascape with 
the prepositional prefix in synonymous Eng. vbs. 

In Fr. (he vb. ic/ut^per}\n.% always rcm.-iinctl inir.insitive. 
I'hc dcvelupiiienC of tlie trans. senses in F.nR. was assistcil 
by the form.'tl coinckteiiee of the dative .*\iul the .‘ux'usativr ; 
cf. also such conslruciions as ' to be b-anishLyi (lie rountry j 
Formerly the vb. was often cotijug.atcd with /v, not only 
when intrans. (as still sometimes arch:\ but also when tran- 
sitive.) 

1 . intr. To gain one’s liberty by flight ; to get 
free from detention or control, or from an oppres- 
sive or irksome condition. Const. froMt ^oJ\ 
out of. 

a. [laM ftarTToH 37 Si il Ic face si ncgli^aumcnt garder 
qc il csUiauf.]. cxye^Curior A 1 . 5377 iFatrf.j Vnnchc es- 
chaped I | Jo.seph, from the pit). 1490 Caxton Kneydoi 
x.xxii. ' tSgoi 130 And .*iilc thus eschaped dedalusoute of the 
prysoti of Mynos icynge of Crete. 

|3. c 1330 K. Hmcnni': Chnm. (iSio^ 3 ot }).*it ufhi.sangnys 
grim so lightly was esca^ied.^ c J385CiiAV't;KR L, G, IF. 364.} 
tlypermestrcy 'Vhow ne.soapist nought Out of ni^ paleis, <jr 
that thou be deed, c 139* - ( 'otnpl. l*cnm 50 Ftir (escape 
[M.S. T. teschape) oute of youre lace. 1519 Moafc ComJ. 
a^st. Trib. ni Wk.s. laij/t Such sure watch layd vpoii 
him that he cannot csk:ip«. 1598 .Siiaks. Merry li\ iv. ii. 

73 Fie might put on a h.it, a inufticr, and .a kerchiefe, and 
so cscajie. i^aa Wom aston Jielie, Nat. ix. a 16 That ii 
once had an inhabitant, and that Tie is escaped out of it. 
x8a8 St oTT /'*. At, Perth x.x, How we shall prevent the 
guilty {)crson from escaping in the interim. 1841 Lam 
Arah, Nts. I. 91 'fhe beast .tlso escaped from before his 
eyes in the desert. 

b. Of organisms, fluids, etc. : To issue, find 
egress, from some confining envt Iojk? or enclosure. 

rx45o Castle, ffd. Lt/e St. Cuthb. (.SurtceA) 4363 .\I1 |>« 
bolnyng was escha|jcd. x8a5 N jchoi.son Opet at. Meehanic 
159 ’fhcrc is ii cloth hood, .to prevent the finer pai tides of 
flour fmm escaping. 1839 'roon Cyi t. Auat. II. 4<Hy3 The 
voting escape fully formed tliruiigh .stomachal orifice. 1849 
Alas. .SoMKRViLlR Ceuncs:, Phys. .SV. xxxii. 36a Common 
electricity escapes when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is removed. z88a Garden 18 Mar. 189 'a At the time of 
flowering the leaves are only esc.iping from their bud.s, 

C. Of time ; To slip away. rare. 

1836 Marryat Japhet Ixxix, After two delightful hours 
had escaped, I returned home to the hotel. 

1 2 . trans. To effect one's flight from (prison^ ; 
to free oneself from ^ a person’s grasp or control) ; to 
get safely out of (painful or dangerous conditions). 

a. 1340 Hampoi.k Pr. Cause. 3678 pan may he cst;hapc 
and passe lightly pe bitter payn of purgatory. 1375 Raw- 
nnuR Bruce il 64 'I'hai tauld the king than hale the ens. 
And how that he cschayiyt wa^. 

p. Gowkr Cauf. II. 36 How they the prison might 

escape [in whidi they were tlien confined). cx43o,S^r Ge~ 
Her, (Roxb.) Suffre he slial gretc travaile. And wele 
escape it he .sfinl. Z664 Evelyn Nat. /tort. 1x7391 328 'I’lie 
must tender. .I’lants did outlive and escape those rigorous 
sea.sons. 1667 Mjltom P. L. hi. 14 'rhee 1 re-visit now wiili 
bolder witig, Kscap’t the Stygian Pool. 

b. To issue unawares or involuntarily from (a 
person, his lips) ; to be uttered inadvertently by. 

Perhaps the obj. was originally dative, in which case tin’s 
use belongs historically to sen.se i. Cf. Fr. il lui cst Pchapp^ 
ftne sottise. 

a. ? « 1400 ATortr A rth. lovo That I he no wordez eschape, 
wFude so bc-tydez. 

p. i8a3 Lamb F.lia .Ser. it xix. (1865) 372 But hi.s .sea 
songs seldomcr escape IiiiiL 1836 J. (:>rant Random Re. 
coll. Ha. Lords xv. Never did personality, or anything 
calumniatory of an op|R>ncnt escape his lips. 1846 Kuskin 
Afivi. Paint. 1. 1. i. i. $ 5 ’rhe feeling .and fondness which I 
have for .soinc works of mixlcni art escape me sometimes 
where they should not. 1870 E. Pi-acock Raif. Skirl. III. 
191 No word of courtesy escaped his lip^ 

3 . inlr. To get on safely when pursued or Im- 
perilled ; to avoid capture, punishn^nt, or any 
threatened evil ; to go unhurt or unpunished. 

a. CX400 MAtiN'bKV. )Roxh.) xxxi. 139 |>ai cschape with- 
outen liarme of body, 1588 A. King Canisius' Caierh. 

36 C^uha can eschaipF Jbid. 143 Priesamption of god.s 
inercie to echap for .sinne vnpuiiischerl. 
p. c 1330 R. Brunnr Ckropu tz8io) 129 any lewed man 


laio hand opon clerk . . He stild not escape, e 1340 Cursor 
M. 23»3 (Fairf.) P.ai ar cscapid of ftzt care, c fjW Chaucer 
Monies r. 65A Hut swich a reyn doiiii fro the wclkne 
sh.addu That slow the fyr and made hym to c.scap«. 1308 
Tkevisa Bdrth. /V P, A*, ix. xxv. (1405) jCrj Wlian nyghl 
comyth vpon thetin that ben in jieryll of wracke, vnethe they 
may escape. 1541 Act 33 lien, VI 11 y c. J3. S t Somtime 
their offences, .escape viipiinished. XfS^ Si-hnskh (p. 111. 
V. 14 V'ct not cscaiMxi from the due reward Of his bad 
deedes, which daily lie iiicreast. z6ii Biiile Acts xxv it. 44 
They escaped all safe to laud. x6*8 Donnk .SVr;;/. cxliii. 
V. 560 He may escape with his life. 165X Hoiiui-.s Lerdatli 
It. xxvii. 155 He.'iih, from which he .sees not how to escape, 
*7*S Watts Loxu (J.), I«avvs are not executed, men of 
vin ne are dkgr.aced, and tniiidcrers escape. i88x J’. Pirook?, 
Candle oj Lord 270 There are many troubles fri.>m w'hi< h it 
is better for a man not to escape than to esc.ape wrongly, 
t b. To recover from dangerous sickness. Obs. 
Cf. Fr. echappery ‘.sc tirer fi’iinc niakadic, gin'rir’ (Littnl'. 
i 4 f 4 Poston Lett. No. ^tjn II. i6ti He is de<l, or ellys 
ryglit seke and not lyke to eskat>e. 1479 Ibid. No. S.in 
III. 251 Mygrandam is dysses.scd. .Myn iiiicle had u mes- 
senger yesterday ih.at she shuld not escape. 

4 . Iraus. To get clear away from ()>ur!-uit or a 
pursuer) ; to elude (a jicrson’s grasp) ; to succeed 
in .ivoitling (.anything painful or unwelcome). 

а. a 1340 11 a.mi'OLF. /*sa/ttr xxxiii. 14 Tnrnynge fra ill 
esclisipis dnmpnaciotin. >450 Somnf.r in /’onr C. Fn^. 
Lett. 4 If he myght eschajic the daunger of ihc Towr he 
should be sciffe. /i!f49 Campi. .Scat. Pml. (iR 7 . 0 * 7 _» 1 hef 
rebel sit tliir vordis, in hojrc to e.si haipt the dvtractiotu; of 
iiivyfnl gr.anuiriaris. xiS5a Anp. Hamii.kin Catech. (li^G-j) 25 
'I hat ye may eschaip the dangerous thirldome and c.aptivile 
of the devil. 

0 . X393 Oowi-R Canf. III. 35 He may nought the deth 
escape, 15x4 Barclay Cyt. Vplondyshnt. (Piu'cy .Soo ) 
p. Iv, If the court were close coiuiniialiy Seine men shunld 
e^icripe j^eat payne and misery, n 1547 .Si'mkky .Kueid 
II. 1054 Thrice did my hands vain hold th’ image esc.apr. 
>559 Mirr. Mag,, tVorcester xi, .Sh.all not cskupe Oorls vm- 
geauncc. 1578 I'imme Calvin on Gen. 205 'I hey inighi know 
that they were escaped a thousand deaths. 1597 Iianiki 
('iv. IVart’S (i6f>oi vii. 16 His owne iKMSim eagi-rly pnr- 
.'jn’tl Hardly (by I.o.'itc)cscai/l the mnliitnde. 1669 Sn rmy 
Mariner s Mug. CUii, In a Work of this Nuiiirc it is im 
possible to escape Mistakes. 1751 Johnson Rauiiu’er Ko. 

f 14 Truth was easily escafted by the oblique and desul- 
tory movements . . which Kal‘.eboiTd always pia<.tiscd. 1751 
JoRTiN Sernt. 1771) I. iii. 45 He .seems to li.avc escaf'i il 
.suspicion. 1870 L'Esthan<;i!; A/m Mitford 1 . v. 120 'liicy 
cannot expect to escape being laughed at, 

б . To elude (observation, search, etc.) ; to eli de 
the notice of r a person ». Also ahsol. 

1594 Hooker F.cd. Pol. it. vii. itfitii 72 Many things 
csc.ipe tlifiii. /T z668 Denham ij.), ’Ti* still the same, al- 
though (lioir airy shape Ait but a quick jioetick sight es- 
cape. X670 Cotton Esperuon Pref., 'Hils History may 
suffer . . by the F.aiilts escap’d the l*ress, 1698 I.eui o\v 
Mem. I. 122 ’I'liings. .so well roncceard that they escaped 
the Search of the Ktiemy. lytx AonmoN . 9 /n 7 . No. 129 
P 3, I . .have leisure to make many Okserva lions that escaiu: 
lh« Notice of my Fellow- Travellers. t8«( J. Q. Adams in 
D.avics Metr. Syst. 111. 11871) ^74 H cann«>t esc.ape obse.rv. 
afion, (hat, etc. 1847 L. Hist Jar Honey Pref. 17 How 
came Sliakspeare to let sudi a .subject escape him? i860 
TYNnAi.i. Glae. 11. .vvxii. 416 A fact, the significance of which 
had previously escaped me. 

b. 'To elude (a person s rccollection\ 

1696 Horii tr. .Svlleysd's Mateschal Lest it might have 
esc.-iped my menmry, I here set it down. 1865 I>u:kens 
Mut. /*>'. I. ii. The name of which c,scap(:s me, Plod. 'J’he 
matter (piitc escaped iny memory. 

Escapee (esk.ap/*). [I. E.scape 7», + -KK.] One 
who has cscape<l ; csp. an escaped convict from 
a penal settlement. 

1875-6 W. Whitman Alem. JCar 40 Southern F*’sca|iee':. 
x 88 o Mciboume Argus 23 July a/3 ’The 10 New Calpilonia 
scafafc-S. ..arc to be banded over l«i the French consul. X884 
Mancti, Guard. s Some of the worst crimes have 

liccn coinmirted 111 the culonic.s by escapees. 

Eecapeftll («i>>kv»*f>liiD, n. [l. Kscapk sh. or V. 
+ -FUL.J (Jiving a chance of escape. 

1883/. ouf^nt. Mag. Ang. 367 Is there iiu help at all . , and 
no eM:apeful way ? 

Eflcapelees (f-sk/ i pies -, a. [f. ns prec. 4 
-I.KSS.] Without escape ; that cannot lie c.scapfvl. 

1855 Trtit's Mag. XXn. a.sz II presses with all the weight 
of an esc.ipclcss fate. 1856 Kuskin /Ttod. Paint. III. tv. xv. 
i S A chasm as utterly hoi>clc.s.s and escapelc.ss as any into 
which Dante j»a*ed. 

EsCIU^emeilt (t skr~<'pInent^. See also .Scai'K- 
MENT. p. FJscatk V. + -MKKT ; .npp. first in sense 3 
alter Fr. khappcmefitJ] 

1 . The action of escaping, rare. 

x8s 4 Hoon 7 'wo Srunns iv, Hope can spy no golden gair 
For sweet escapement. x8^ Sala in JMi/y Tel. 19 Oct., 
Wilmington, the last avenue of escapement left open to the 
liclcaguered South. 

b. A means of escape ; an outlet. 

1856 Froudk Hist. Eng. (1S58) I. iv. 377 He .allowed Iv r 
to go her own way, as the best cscai>emcnt <Tf a fn'u/y. 1857 
Livinostonb Trav. iil. 67 This IitUc arm won hi prove .a 
convenient escapement to prcAcnt inundation. 1876 (h-.n. 
Kliof Dtin. Dcr. I. xi. 3«>i 'The archcry ball .. was not an 
escapement for youthful high .spiriis. 

2 . Watch atui Oock-maJtin^. In a watch or 
clock, the mechani.sm which intervenes lad wet 11 
the motive power and regulator, and whieli alter- 
nately checks and releases the train, thus causing 
an intermittent impulse to be given to the regul.ator. 

E-scapements are of various kiiuL, as the anchor., chrono- 
metcr.y Cretan., dcad.beat-, letter-, etc., escapement , 
iThe Fr. ichappement tin iiuot. j8of anglici.rcd as cchapc- 


tnenl) occurs, as a current term in a paper dated 1716 
printed in Rlackinrs appromdes parVAcademie (1735' Ili^ 
93 ; the etymological reference is to the regulated * esCMC ’ 
of the toothed wiu'el from its detention by the pallet. Tlic 
c.arlicst instances of the word in Eiig. are in the form Scapk* 
MENr, though at tin- pcrind to which they belong the verb 
ScAi-i-: w.as already arclniic in general ticnse,} 

1x739 Phtl. Trans. X 1,1. 136 The teeth of die awing wheel 
wouhl scape fi»re <.»f ilie p.'illeis, 1755 Bosleys Patent No. 
fiyS, 4 .Sciqicinciii. 1766 CuMMrNtj Clockmaking Index, 
.Scapefnent is the ineans by wliicli the action of the whecU 
is applied to maintain vibration.! 1779 Chamherm C>t/. 
(cd. Kcc.s-, Escapetnent, -.re .Scapement. i8os J. JoNE.s tr. 
A1 »;ca*^''.v Trav. Fr, Rep. xvi. 384 Ureguet, the famous waUh- 
maker, has discovered a new ecliapcinent. 98*5 J. Niciioi ■ 
.SON (Herat. .Methasf,u- 514 Krowi the . . desi-riptiuii of the 
sever. al parts of the esrapement . . it will be easy to See the 
mode of its action. z88o S. P, Tmo.mt.sijn in Nature XX J . 
398 Modcl.s <)f every form of cscapcmotit. 

trans/. 1858 O. W. Kolme-s Ant. Breakf.d. (iBfij) 73 
Dc.atb alone can. .silencept last the tJkking of the terril le 
c.scapenient we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled 
Ibrchcafls. 

b. alt rib., ns in cscapcmenLioheel. 

J 1830 Kai tat M: [..\Ri)Ni R dM 4. xiv. 194 I’rom the action 
' of the palK;ts in chraking the motion of the wheel ami 
nllnwing iis tt'cth alternately to escape, this has been called 
the cs(;a])eiiient wheel. 

Escaper (esk/'-poa). [f. Ekc.M'H: 7*. f -KR L] 

One who c?caj)es. 

i6tz Hiiu.k 2 Kings ix. i); marg.^ Let no escaper goe. 1849 
l.YiroN K. Arthur \. <.i. The bright escancr from a worlil 
of grief. i8m 'Temple Bar }n\y 331 He dropped his robe 
and veil, and appcaretl licforc ibcm as the famrd c.s( aper. 

Escaping! (eskl*^■pitJ^, ^Jhl. sb. [f. EscaI'E V.] 

The action of the vb. E-scate. Also altrtb. 

c 13*5 Coer de. /., 3i;’9 The niessengci.s went out fid 
vwyOie ; Of their c.scaping they were blithe. 1571 (jot dim. 
Calvin cm Ps. v, 9 That tiod should .. open him an escaping 
i place. 1650 Ml'. Ikr. 'J*ayi.()R Fun. .Sermon 14 Such escap- 
I ings we must imkon to be an extraordinary iortnne. 1856 
; Mrs. IiRowNiNt; Aur. Leigh v. »o 'I’he great e.scaping of 

(.•.■‘Static Minis. 

Escaping (esk;^Tpii)\ ///. <i. [f. as prec. -t- 
-ING^*.] That fcsca))c» ; in the senses of the vb. 

1870 l>aiiv .'\>Nv 15 Nov., I have not licard ofihe ascaping 
English. i8^/'c<// MttllG. 6 Sept. lo/i They were deluged 
by (lie escaping water. 

I fence Sioapingly oih., in an escaping manner ; 
evasively. 

o 1631 ttoNNR Paradoxes (if'SR'fij To Speak Ornculou.sly, 
wliisperiiigly, grmnally, and iherclore Kscftpingly. 
£Boar(o, oks. form of Eschar. 

Escarbnncle (eskaMbriqk'l). Her. Also 6 
escarbouole. [a. OF. escarhunclcy Fr. escar-^ 
boHilc'. .see Cauiitnci.I':.) « Caurtnclk 2. 

157* Md.sskwkii. Annone it. 26 1>, Bcarelh quarterly 
( lolde, umt ( bdes, an Escarlioncic l^umetie. i6to CJiriLi.i.M 
Ifoab/ry in, vi. ijWio' 126 The Esrarhunclo i.-i of most 
ill Armes. x688 K. Woumk Armoutvn. 39/1 An F.-scaibiini lf. 

. . is a kind of precious Slone. 1864 Bou ii-.i.L Heraldry Hist. 
•V /’t»A Ni.v. S 4. 3«'>i Madges : Henry II.. an Kscarinincle. 

Ii !£iSoa*rgatoire. Ob.r. [Mi.s.«!pelling of 

F. esearyotihe, (or a di.il. synonym), f. escargol 
snail.] A pbet; for rearing .snails. 

1705 Addison Itnfy 473 K.si'argaloire . . .a sipiare Pl.at *; 
bijiiidcd in, and tilled wiib a vast quantity of large .Snail.-'. 
1755 in Johnson; an<I in mod. Diets. 

t EscaTmoUChe, Obs. Forms: 5 esoar- 
niiash, 6 escharmouch, -inouNch, y {ScctlT) ob- 
caramonohe. fn. J'V. escarmoui he = Tr. cscar- 
mussa, Sj>. cscaramuzu. It. scarainucda ; see Skii;- 
MiHJ!.] A skiriTiLsh ; also /r^. a lit of anger. 

*475 NoHr^sc I t .\ricr iiiiiny nssnnics and grctc escar- 
misslii's. X549 Compi. .Scot. ix. (187a) 79 ’J’lie .-illirniens and 
llicr ally.a . . assaihet the pers.-ms be esch:iriiii>nrliis .iiifl in- 
^ur^io^s. 1579 ’Tomson (ah in's .Serm. I im. '' hat 

shall wee say when ;i man is tilde, .and sliouldc haiio ])a>‘'i:d 
all those escn.-umuULlics. x8*o Sidtt Moua.\t. xxxvii, .Surh 
Ilf the men as have escaped this CM arainouclifi. 

i' EsCftTlIlOllcho, t.'. (V'.f. Al.so fi (iRchttr- 
moiisch. [a. Fr. cs.aruumcher, f. escarmum hr \ 
sec prec.] a. intr. To skirnii.sli. b. tram. l’i» 
skirmish with ; to cM'.:ngc. 

*549 Compi. .Scot. ix. n ' 7/1 78 Leonides, .esch.armousrhit 
xerxes giyl armye, and sb-n tuenly llion-;an(l pcrsiins. 1560 
Dm.s \x. .Sleidam 's i itmm. 1158 He had heardc otdy of a 
fewt; .‘^panifirdi-s, ibat l.iyc iherin gaMison, and them wold 
he h.Tiu- pri..iMl-.ed to f-M arnioiichc. 

Escarp 'c.skaMp', sb. Fort if. [a. Fr. cscarpc, 
ad. It. scar pa. Cl. Scaiu'.] 

1 . ‘ .A stet jj bank or w.ill iinnicdialely in front 
of .and Ixlow the ir.mpait . . generally the inner 
side of tlic diUh’ -'.Adm. Smyth'. 

1688 J. S. l ortijituiioH 27 Tin- Escarpe or .Slope of the 
Diii h next to the wall. x8ii VVri i.in(;ton in Clnrw. Disp. 
VUl. IS 'J’he enerny li.ad cleari'd the nibhish from tht* 
botlmii uf the esrarji. 1853 .Sir H. Dour.|.A.s A/il. Bridges 
338 The crest of the ext«-rkii slope, or e.t«.;.aip. 

2 . tram/. A natuial forinalioii of a similar kind. 

1856 Kane . Dv/. II. vii. 81 These shelves .. prr- 

sciiieil distinct an<l ir jgnlsable (-mh.ankmcnts or escarps of 
elevation. z868 Sir R. Narieu Oisp. on Capture 0/ M ag- 
dala I’j M.ny, .Sir (.’harles Staveley effected an entrance., 
through .a difficult crevice in the rocky e.sc.arps. 

Escarp (Oska jp), v. [ad. Fr. esenrpery f. €s- 
carpe \ see prec. 'J'he aphetic form Scarp is the 
more usual .] tram. To make into an escarp, to cut 
or form into a steep slope ; to furnish with scarps. 
17*8 G. Carlcton Mtm. nx> TFic Glacis wa« all escarp'd 
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ESCABPHBNT. 


B80HBAT. 


uDon the live Rock. i8ss Lever Daltons II. 265 Carried 
alone the mouiit.*iin'side by a track csoarned in the rock 
itself. 1855 HAir.cv AJvs/ic 6g 'i'he angels wrought the 
mountains, bulk by bulk. And chain by chain, serrated or 
cscarjied. 1884 W^orld 27 Feb. 6/a Hillow.s of land, washed 
and escarped by aiicieut sens, 

Ileiicc Enoa rped ppL cut out in the form of 
an escarp. 

1853. Kane Grinneli Kxjt. vi. (iS.sb' 48 The dike . . rising 
lip .. into e.scarpcd terraces nearly o feet high. 1859 
JicpHSON ItritiftHyv. 47 'I’he c.scarped rock upon which they 
were const nicted. 

Sscarpxuexit (tisku jprnent). [ad. Kr. escarpe- 
menly f. estarperi see jiroc.] The condition of 
being escar|.io(l ; hence eom r, 

1. (Ground cut into the form of an escarp for the 
purpose of foitiflcation. 

x8o*C. Jamiw.I///. Diet., Escarpment', see IVclivIty. 1^7 
Ili.sHAKi.i Tancred vi. i, 'i'he living rock . . rorined the tin* 
pregnablo Vnilwarks and esc:irpm«‘nts. x86o Hussku. Duay 
India iHsH 9 I. 8 j The old rorto lintavo walls still mu- 
round the town, with iinxit And esc:ir[>ineiits. i88> l.uck 
of Loiiysmedc 1 . 93 From which a natural escarpment 
swept down towards the river. 

2 . Ucol. ‘The abrii]>t face or cliff of a ridge or 
hill range’ \Page). Also attrib, 

1813 ItsKiiWFt.r. tnirod. Gtol. tiRis* 7f> It is only on the 
^idt;s of the nearly perpendicular peaks and escarpments 
that thfc bare rock is visible. 1845 Dakwin I'oy. Aat. viii, 
<1852' 16$ ‘I'he view is generally bounded by the cscMriimeiit 
of another plain. 1870 Yeats Mat. l/ist. Comm. 23 Plains 
of Newr Red Sandstone and Lias, succeeded hy two grr.at 
escarpments, the edges of tablcdands. x88o H AUcriTON / V/j's. 

V. 2irt The we-fitcrn, or Libyan chain, is merely the 
escarpment edge of the plateau of the Sahara, 
b. Inins/. 

iBS 3 Kanu Grinndt E.xp. viii. (iS:,6' 56 naked escarp- | 
ment of ice, twtUe hiindred feet high. 1856 Wkittikk I 
Panorama 2 [The] long escarpment ol lialf-crumbied wall. 

tEscarteled, escartelee, Hen Obs. 

[ad. and a. OK. escarlclc, pa. pple. of fscarteler 
(mod.K. cairiclcr\ to break into quarters =•- Tr. 1 
€ 5 quartclar^ f. t’.v- (r—I.. out) + iiied.L. qiiartclltts, 
dim. ol fourth.] 

1. (Ju.artercd or quarterly. 

1730 6 Hau.ey (folio.t Escnrtdtf. 1775 in Ash. 1889 in [ 
K( vrs Diet. Her. • 

•H 2. 1 laving a square notch. 

This sense is app. due to a misunderstnnriing of some sort. 
The Fr. writers on heraldry P.alliol i66.|i rcrot'ni/c 
(.roi.K esenrteDe only as ineiinitig a cross divided by lines 
along the middle of each arm : this is substantially — sense 1. J 
x8M R. Hoi /if'moury 1. iii. 19 EsiarUdee, that is, j 
when the streighl line is cut olT in the middle w'ith a pciTcct 
.Square, Ihid. 21 A Chief E.scarlelee.^ J/nd. i. v. 47 Some 
call it A croM esc.irtallc<l, rouped : as if it had only a nick 
or notch . . sawed into the four ends of it. //»///. 1. ix, 92 A 
Cross Patcc cscarteicd. f Hence in nuxl. nkts.j 
•OSCOnti sujji.w forming .ailjs., repr. L. -/m*;//- 
the ending of pr. ])|*h's. of vbs, in -i'seire^ 
chiefly incejrtives, f. vbs. of state in -<?/v. I’ri- 
marily occurring in words ad. 1.. pples., as deli- 
(fuesant^ effentesemi y obsolescent, putrescent, where 
the general .sense is ‘ beginning to assume a certain 
slate’. Hence in recent times tlie suffi.x has been 
used (both in Eng. and in other lOurojiean langa.) 
to form adjs. upon sbs., as in alkalescent (Vafler 
acescent^, and in several woids referring to play 
of light or colour, as Jlitoresccnt^ iridescent y vpai- 
cscent. phosphorescent . 

Each, obs. Sc. form of Asii sb.^ 

25x3 I.biiiol.A'i yKneis xi. iii. P.<> '1 lie hie csr.hi.s .snundi.*: 
thare and here, I' or dyntis rude of the schar]) stelyt ax. 

[| Esch. The (ierman name lor the grayling; 
in some Diets, treated as Eng. 

1658 Hoolk CoMcnins* ['is. World xx.viv. 71 Others of ! 
this sort arc .. the Ilarbel, I he Esch b»rig. dry F.sch\y the j 
'i’roul. 1733 Chamhek-s Cycl. .Snpp., Esch . . a n.vine given, 
by Hildcg.ird and others, to the nsh wi; call the grayling. 

I In .some mod. Diets.] 

Eschalot (tJaV't). [ad. Fr. eschalotte (now 
khalotle\ dim. of eschaloigne ICso.vli.io.v.] 
SUALLOT. 

f707-xa Mobti.mer flush. (J.\ Eschalots are now from 
France become an English plant. 1750 K. ISmitii Compl. 
llnusesvife {iiA. 14) 37 'l ake .some hor.-.e radish, one or two 
eschalots, etc 17^ Johnson, Eschalot. Pronounced 
shallot. 1858 (tLknnv Card. Every-day Ek. 48/1 Esch,a]utK 
may still be planted, if not already in the ground. 

Esehange : obs, var. Exciianok. 
t Eschansonnery. Obs. [jx.i)VT.€.^ehanson‘ 
fterie, f. esehanson scancion-e/n. nd. 'l eiit. 

‘’skanhjon- cujobcarcr, butler ( OE. scinca)i\ 
The butlcry. 

15x4 Knit. Papers (Camden) 26 Eschansuuuery ccller. In 
wyn liij septiers. 

II Eschantillon. Obs. rare-'. [K. eschantillon 
fnow f(hantil!on)\ cf. ScANTLiNtJ.J A fragment, 
diminutive specimen. 

17*0 Pofi? Let. R. Diiihy 20 July, Lady .Scud.vinorc, w'hosc 
‘-hort F.'.ch.iniillun of a lett^ tof a qix:ii ter of ap.ige) 1 value. 

Eschar (c'skai), rath. Forms: 6-7 anker, 

'/) a»cher, askar';, 6 8 osoar^c, 6 esohare, 
esknrre, 7 t^carre, (oskor), 7- eRohar. [ad. 
^partly through Kr. eschare] E. escharay a. (Ir. 
lax»(r^ lit. * hearth', hence mark of a burn. T’he 
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Fr. word was at on earlier period adopted aphetitS 
ally as searre. ScahL] 

‘A brown or black dry slough, resulting from 
the destruction of a living ))art, either by gangrene, 
by bum, or by caustics* Soc. Le.x.\ 

(f 1430 tr, CmI. de Saliceta iu AfS. .Sloane 977 fo. 4i;| l^c 
remeuynge of |ns escara or crusted 1543 '1‘RA'n‘RON I igo's 
Chirurg. II. tx. 93 After that the malignitc is taken nwiiyc, 
ye muste cause the e-vchate to fal awayc. 1381 He.stkr 
.Seer. Phiorav. 1. vii. 8 You inaic not take .iwaic y" Askar, 
vntill such tyme as it falleth out of hymself. 1607 Toi-sell 
EourJ'. Beasts (1673) 313 Hind it thereto for three days, in 
which space you snail see a white asker on the sore. 1655 
Culpeweu, etc., Riveritts iv. vii. ii9\Vhen the Eschar falls 
off, they will bleed again, c 17*0 W. Gir.son Eartuer's Guide 
II. xlviii. (1 7 48 > 182 It does not form anything like an Kscar. 
1735 Phil. Trans. XLIX.5oThe tongue alone was the scat 
of the gangrenous eschar. *807 Med. yrnl. XV 11 . 223, I 
cauterized the wound by means of burning tinder .. until 
an eschar was produced about the size of a shilling. 1874 
H. Kooeks Orii^. Bible 286 In the csciiar produced by 
c:autcry no nerve thrills. 

+ b. transf. Obs. 

X709 Phil. Tram. XXVT. 379 The Flame of coinmou Fire 
. . IS able to reduce it [Iron] to an F.schar or sort of Rust. 
1727 ItKArji.KY Earn. Diet. s.v. Aut. Insects - . cause so 
many Escars, that the Leaves cannot avoid cheting. 

+ Escliarbcn. Obs. mrc—^. [Cf. OF. escan 
baton . cscharbotc. It. scarhone. f. Vulgar L. scarab'Us 
(L. scarab.-i us) licetlc.] A beetle. 

X480 (.'ax roN (hud's Met. xv. iv, Kscharbons ben born & 
not ysshitl of dede horses. 

Escharotic (e-skurplik), a. and sb. Also 7 
escarotick, 7- S eacharotick. [ad. late L. eschar- 
btic-iiSy a. (it. iaxapcoriHoSy f. iaxdpa: sec Eschak. 
Cf. Fr. cscharotitiitef\ 

A. adj. Fitted or tending to form an eschar, 
caustic. 

x6xs WfKJDALL Sns-j;. Mate\fV\. (1653^ 3«--»5 Put never one 
Caustick or Escarotick medicine after another too soone. 

ULft PPKB, etc. Rwerins iv. vii. 119 liurnt Vitriol .. 
besides its F,.s*:harotick <}uality, is gooti to standi Vdood. 
X718 (JiiiNCY C'ompl. Disp. 80 Its hot cscharotick (Quality 
makes it very hurtful to Sheep. 

B. sb. All cscharolic drug; a powerful cau.stic. 

, *65? CuLPtUTFR, etc. Riverius tv. vii. 1 19 F.scharotif ks . . by 
burning the muuliis of the Veins, proilucc a Scab 179X 
Etiin. Nero Disp. 118 Verdegris applied externally proves 
a gentle detergent and F.si:harotir.. 1873 II.Wai.ton Dis.Eye 
139 An escharotic will suffice to r<-move all small warts. 

So t Eaoliaro tioal, a. Obs. 

165X llicr.s Nesu Dhp. 173 .^n CM-:haroticall caustick. 

t E’seharOUS, a. Ob.s. Also 6 oscarous. [f. 
Eschar + -or.s.] Full of eschars; resembling an 
eschar; scabby. 

1343 'I'rahkkon Vigo's Chirurg. n. x. ai Vf ibe ulccrntlon 
sbiiKu! come of Her.. it is e.<a^ar<»us. s$6m Diii.i.f.yn Dial. 
Soarnes ( hir. 17 a, You maie .. often .appUc the same, 
untill the same come to an escharous cru.st or scabbe. 

Eschatological (e skatcdp'd7,ikal), a. [f. as 
next 4- -ic + -ALj Of or ])ertaining to escliatology. 

1834 Eraser's Mag. Xl.lX. 713 Many of these poems 
touch on eschatological questions. 1863 yrnl. Racr. Lit. 
Jan. 295 Esi'hatological notions, which he [ Paul | is supposed 
to have borrowed at first from Judaism. x88x E, Wn.soN 
Egypt of the Past in Mature Nov. 75 llio. CMdiati (logical 
notions of the period differed exceedingly from those of 
Stlliseqiient periods. 

Eschatolog^ist (eskat/j loda;ist). [f. next + 
-TST.] One who studies or treats of eschalohigy. 

1877 M. Aknomi l.ast Ess. Ch. Pref. 99 '^I'lie. iije,as of the 
great pro] diets .. are iiii.irc true than the ideas of the estha- 
tologisl of the bo<jk of Daniel. 

Eschatology (cskat^i-ldil/iL 'J'hcol. [f. (Ir. 
taxaro-a last y -\oyla discourse : see -logy ; cf. 
F. e.ichato/ogie.] The department of theological 
science concerned with ‘the four last things: 
death, judgement, heaven, anti hell ’. 

1844 o. Hi'sii Anastasis ire*.*;- Pref. v, Srripliiral Kscha- 
toI<jgy. 1858 J. Mar i ink.au .Stud. Chr. svH The Esduitology 
of the Apucafyirsc and the Epistles. 1879 IJAi.mv. Huuwn 
in ( 'hr. Wor/d 24 Dec. 825/4 Eschatology, the science of 
the hist things, is, as a science, one of the must baseless. 

EschaH'fe, V. Obs. Also 4-5 eschaulTe, 
eschawfo. [a. ()Fr. eschaufe-r, eschaujfc-r: see 
Achafe.] trans. "I'o heal, W'ann ; alsoy/^. to heat 
with pas.sion, inflame, excite. Also rejl, to become 
hot. 

c X374 CiiAncKR Booth. 1. v. 22 pc scdcs. .lien waxen hey[cj 
rorncs whan sterre .sirius c.schaufeh hym. 14x3 Lvixi. 
Pilgr. Sowle i. xxvii. (18591 ys Fyre warmclh and csi^hatif- 
eih liio that stonde nye. a 1450 A'wAr/r /.* Tour 164 'I'o es- 
rhauufe and to dr.vw the m.an or woman by sum falce delite ! 
vnto synne. c 1475 Partenay Wine . . u'old cschawfc 1 
the brairies appetite. 1330 I’alsgr, 539/2 liy that (yme your j 
horse be a lyile eschaufed, he wyll go well ynoughe. 

1 lencc t Eschaufod,///. a. + Eschauilng xdd.sh. 

c 1374 Chaockr Booth, iv. vi. 142 pci wexen cschaiifed in to 
h.itlcj of hem hat anoicn hem. CX386 Pars. T. F 916 
Euere. the grettcr meritc fihal he ban, that mnost restreyneth 
the wikkede eschawfyiiges of the ordure of thh synne. 
Esohaunge, trbs. vnr. of ICXCHAKGE. 
t Esohay*. Obs. Sc. [? repr. some dcriv. of 
OF. e.\cheoir: see Eat iiKAT ; and cf. Fr. ‘ la lermc 
ct:ht>it a la .Saint-Jean *.] Expiry, termination. 

X488 Art. Dont, Cone. (1839) 113/2 To complctt fiftene 
3ens, tpihilk Ireand completit was in the ^cre of (lod Ixxxiiii 
3cri.s; and the aschay of his terme at witsonnday. 


Eflche, obs. form of Asul, A8K. 

Escheat (esit// ‘t), sb. Forms : 4-7 e8ohet(e, 
(4 eohete, escheyte, 5 eshete, epohete), 5-«7 
OBoheata, 6- 7 Sc. eaoheitfte, 6- 7 oxcheat(e, 
-oheto, 6 - escheat. also Ciikat sb. [ME. es’ 
chetCy a.OF. eschetey eschaefe, escheoile, n. of action 
(orig. fern. pa. pplc.), f. OF. escheoir (mod.F. 
f choir) late L. ^excatlere <,clns.s. L. excidfre) to fall 
to a person’s .share, f. L. ex out + cadcre (vulg. 
L. cadcre y OF. cheoir) to fall. Jii contiueutal OF. 
the sb. meant succes.sion, inheritance, esp. collateral 
inheritance; in England the etymological sense 
received a different application. As in many other 
wortls (cf. exchange) the prefix cs- was in the 16- 
1 7th c. often replaced by cx- after L. analogies.] 

I. Law. 

1 . An ‘incident’ of feudal law, whereby a ficf 
reverted to the lord when llic tenant died w'ithout 
leaving a succc.'snr qualified to inherit under the 
original grant. Hence, the lapsing of land to the 
Crown (in U. S., to the state -, or to the lord of the 
manor, on the deatli of the owner intestate without 
heirs. 

As an allaiiued person, according to the doctrine of ‘cor- 
ruption of blood ' i.sec Ari AiNLiKU', could have no legal heir, 
hi.s properly suffered escheat. This* ‘esche.^t hy corniplioti 
oflihxMl’, iheorelioally distinct from the ‘ forfeiture ’ inflicted 
as .1 penalty for treason and felony, was abolished together 
with the latter hy tlie Felony Act, 187a 
I xzgs Hki I roN 69 Qiicus demeynes nous tenoms . .dc cschcle 
el de purcluiic.l <-1380 WvcLiK .Set. Whs. HI. 307 Many 
loridis schitlde fallc into }»e kyiigis IhondisJ bi cschet. c 1430 
.Syr Goner. (Koxb.' 2190 A rich erle-dain. .to him of Esliete 
late cam. 6x460 FoKTLSceii A Is. \ J.im Mon. ( 1714' 77 
Hy Escheles, thcr may not so mi«di Land fall to any Man 
as to the Kyng by cause no man lialh so many lordsluppe.s 
.as he. 1313 Moki-; Deheil. .Salrm Wk.s. 077/1 Swering 
a mans deaiti, ami winning a mans lande. by tschetc. 1649 
Siii idjN Laws Eug. i. Ixiv. <17.49' *. 4 ° forb.ad the study 
of the Law. that so it miglit die wit lion t heir, and he 
have all by Escheat. 1765 Hlacks niNK (fomm. 1 . 11. vi. 69 
Escheats arc e qually incident to ii*iiiir« in socigc. a x86z 
PdTKt.F. Misr. irks. 11872) 1 . 359 Escheats were frequent 
in F.ngliUid, because there was no power of willing away 
land. 

' transf, 1658 9 Burtons Diary HI. 18 4 The right 

I did revVrt by iva lieat to the people upon the great change. 

! b. Ill Scotland in wider sense, including: (.'on- 
fiscation or forfeiture of property, real or i>erson:d. 
Simple escheat : the absolute forfeiture of a per- 
.son’s estate ; opposed to liferent escheat, the for- 
feiture of the profits accruing during his lifetime. 

1437 .SV. %/.v. 7 * 1 ua wonuin cum to 

kirk, .with bir liice mussalled, or covered that si.ho may not 
be kend. viidir the pane ol e.scb(:it of the conrehie. 

2. cover. l’roiK;rty, real or i>crsoni\l, falling by 
t'sdieal to the lord, king, or state. In (jiiot. 1330 
eschete may bo ])a. pplc. 

c 1330 k. Hrunnk Chron. (iBio' 944 Ilk castclle and ton re 
To )>t*. kyng is oschctc, als to chele of nlle.^ 1303 I.ANin.. 
P. PI. C. V. iGy'I'horj ^oure l.awc, ich leyue ich fese nmnye 
cscheylcs. x^j^Ld. Treas. Arc.Rcotl. ri The eschaealis.. 
of th.'iim that (wer] at the skinchter of Thome of Prestonc. 
1377 ®7 lioi.iNsnv.n CA/tw. 111 . 1079 « As well in piouid* 
ing t:\cheats and wards for llieir 1 hildrcn and kinsfolks. 
1600 Hui.land Livy 39 Siifri:riii.g himsclfe and all that he 
had to fall into the king's haiKi-i a.s .'in escheat. 1637 50 
Row Hist. Kirk (18421 37 Such as is pul to the horn for 
Ministers stipends, their escheiis sl);dbc uplifted. 
ELi-niNsroNK Hist. In i. I. 41 Esche.ais for want of heirs 
have been iitenlionecl as living his (the King’s]. z873Siuiiiis 
Const. Hist. 1 . xiii. 6f>7 Not oven the tenants of a great 
escheat in the royal hands escaped the obligation. 

transf. 15M Si'KNSi-.R E. in. viii. 16 To leave to him that 
lady for excne.at. 

t b. cotkef. 'I’he fund or iiossessioii formed by 

I escheated estates. Obs. 

I c X330 R. Hkunnk Chron. fi8io> 247 be dette.s l>al men ham 

j .aiiht . . Wer taxed & bimuht to |>c cscnctc of pc kyng. 

3 . 'I'he right of appropriating jiroperty subject 
to escheat. 

1570 6 Lamharor Peramh. Kent (1826) 496 Hut as louch' 
ing the Lande, lie sliall neither liave the Eschete of it. 1609 
Skknk Reg. Maj. 3 The H.iron sail Imuc the escheil of 
tin; glides pertening to the malefactor. X739STKRNK Tr. 
.Shandy \. 18 Reversions, services, annuities. . views ol fr.ank- 
piedge, escheats, etc. 1844 \Vjj.liams Keai Pro/. (tBjj) ixj 
A light of escheat .seldom .accruing. 

+ 4 . A wait : AF. brefde eschaefe) now abolished, 
to recover escheats from the i>erson in possession. 

I laoa Hkitton 54 Voloms nous qe te]c.s alienaunces soint 
rcpcllables par les chiefs seignurs ties feez par nos hrefs de 
E-sch.-icte.] 167a in (.?owia. Interpr. s. v. Est hete^ Esclieat 
is used for a Writ which lyeth, where the Tenant having 
Estate in Fcc-simpIc in any Lands or Teneinenis holdeii of 
a superior Lord, dyctli seised witlioiil Heir genenal or 
special. ^ x84a Hakiiam Ins;ol. Leg., Sir Rupert, Away went 
* cognovits/ ‘ hills,' ‘bonds,’ and ‘e.scbcats.’ 
t6. (See quots.) Ohs. 

167a CowEL /w/i’T/r. s, V. Eschete, Escheat is also used 
.somciinies for the Place or Circuit within which the King, 
or other !.ord hath Escheats of his Tenants. 1736 in Hailey. 
1731 in CiiAM|>KRs ('yet. ; .and in mod. Diets. 

II. 6. 'Ihe levying of contributions, plunder; 
eoticr, in pt. booty, spoil. Cf. Cheat 2. 

||J77 87 IIarriso^ Poser. Brit, x. 37 in llolinshed. For 
their W’arcs, whereofi hey [pirates] makegood pen i worths ja.s 
iheeves comniunlie doo of such pieces as they get by like 
Escheat. 1590 SrcNSER E, Q. i. v. 23 I'o make one great by 
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Others lo«se is bad excJicat. s6ep Holland A mm. Marcth 
XXVI. viii. 999 Commanded the house of Arbetio, full (as it 
was} by reiiAon uf those inestimable escheats, .to be rifled 
and ransacked deaue. 

Ssclieat V. Forms: see tlic sb. 

Pa.ppie. Sc. 6 escheit; 8-9 esoheat. (See also 
Chkat 7^.) [f. prec. sb. ; cf. OF. esrhaeter."] 

1 . trans. To make an cschctit of, confiscate ; to bond 
over as an escheat fo or mto. (Some apparent ex- 
amples of the pass, m.av lielorm to the inir. sense 2.) 

13^ WvcMK 3 Estiras vi, 32 And the nnieiii to the 

king bti eRchctid [1388 cthditMidJ. 1474 Ld. ‘I'n'as. Acc. 
Sio//. fxj His schipaiid gudis. .wascsdieiit ns the kings es- 
chete. X548 Hi)I)ki.'(,an (Adams) ^///. Kind's Title *51 
I.ocnne henipon senrod Albania.. ns exchcated whnly to 
hymself. 1574 ir. Littldon's Tmura 12 n, If it pande] be 
e^cheted unto the king. >841 A. Mkkvin in Rushw. Jlist. 
Ctdl. III. (1692) 1 . 216 Their iViinitive and Genuine Tciiure-s 
escheated by Arts of State, and strangled by Monopolies. 
1687 Abb. Land^ 40 It was the Opinion of the 

Justices that they were Ks('he.atcd to the lx>rds of the Kt:e. 

Milman /.a/. C/ir. (1864) V. IX. V. 275 fie. .c.sche.ated 
their estates into the hands of Kaymm. 1873 Dixon ‘J'u»o 
Q uarts \\. ix, His honours lost, his land.s escheated, and 
his liberty restrained, 
b. transf antlyf^A-. 

1389 Waknkr Aib. kn!^. V. xxviii. (ifiia) 141 And to his 
Coffics did esdicnte a w'oild of wealth, a 1643 W. (.'akt- 
WRir.ilT On Christ Ch. TuildinfCt As dnubtful whether ’t 
.should cschenU:d l»e To mine, or redeem'd to innjt sty. 

2 . intr. To become an escheat ; to revert by t:s- ] 
cheat to the superior lord, king, or state ; const, to 
or simply. Also /y. 

xtti Dial. Lw.vx Aa/a". i. vii. (1638) 13 'I’he I.-ind shall 
escheat to the l.ord of whom I he ].and'is liolden. 1396 
Si'KNsuK .State Irrl. Wks. (t llohe' 657 2 1 .andes . . which 
should ollierwi.se have ev;che.'ited to her majestic. 1633 *1 • 
.Stai-kohd Tac. ilib. xiv. (1821)639 His J.and .should liauc j 
exchcated iinlo her. X698 Sionky Disc. t/V>rc i. § 19(1704) 

42 A Kingdom so gotten may esche.'it for want of an Heir. 
1761 liuMK Hist. Knf>. I. viii. 168 .All b;irunies which es- j 
cnc:.atcd to the Crown were under his administration. 1848 
Alir.i. Pol. Eton. J. a6r 'J'he property in case of intestacy 
should escheat to the stale, 

sBgio H. Coi.KKincK Pfwiux TI. 13 Great n.ature’s waif, 
tn.'it must by law csche.-it To tlic liege-lord Corruption. 

•|* 3 . tram. 'Tia forfeit. *SV. Ohs, 

*S^yj 7 S Oiitrn. ^VcA(rr. (1833) 83 All thair movabill gnidis 
deewnit to be oseheit, at llio. nieirat crocc of J'ldinlmigh. 
15x4 ll.Mict.AY Cyt. < 5 * Uplondyshm. (Percy Soo.) n. lii, His 
.shirt, his doublet, or bonct to exebeate. 1759 J. Touthian 
Form of Pron'ss 151 Ail their moveable Goods attd Ge.ar, to 
be e.sclieat and iii-lirought to bi.s Majesty's I'se. i8i6Sf ott 
(^/d Alort. x\,\vi, Hi.s moveable goods and ge.ir escheat., 
to his nmjc.sty’s use. x876(.iKANT /{.'trifi Si /t. .S< ott. i. i. 49 
In 1509 persons were prevented from importing . . IJooks 
under penalty of escheating the .s.nme. 

•] 4 . H.sed 1 after Fr. cchoir) for : To * fall ’ to 
a person Ity inheritance. 

1603 Fi.okio Montaigne 111. i.\. (1633) 541 ’.riio.sc that luive 
l.*eene hcreclitarily escheated unto them. 
Escheatablev.cs,tJ/*tab*i ,t2. [f.prcc. t--.\m.K.] 
Liable to escheat. 

x6ii Cm OR., Esdti'ab/c, escheat. nblc. /r x6a6 IVncon 
Sf Uses Com. Law 49 The Cnstumcs of Kent is that ( lauil- 
kind land is not forfeitable nor ICsclieatable for Fclonie. 
i8a8 inWKUs rr.ii; anti in mod. rhrt.s. 

Escheatage (esitJf'U'ilY/. ff. f^schisat sb. or 

V. + -A(;K.j iTu* right of sttcceecling to an esebent. 

x6ix Cot(;k., Esthi'iitrti^c^ the right which u l.ord hath in 
the land of his tenant, dying without heires uf his bodie, or j 
blond. 1756 Nvcknt Aitmtestjtiu'u's Sfir. Laws II. xxi. 
xiii. 54 In those times were established the ridiculous rights 
of escheatage and shipwrecks. 1779 .State Pafers in Anu. 
AViiT'. 43S/a h..sempt from the right uf escheatage. x8a8 in 
\Vi<:H.srKK ; and in mud. Diets. 

Escheated -tud), ///. a. Also 6 Sc. 
OHcheit. [f. a.s pmc. -f -Ki>.] Of l.ind, etc. : 'I'hat 
has reverted by e.schcat to the superior lord, the 
king, or I lie state. 

1551 AV. A {/s, A/avy c. 7 The i»idi .4 c.sclieit gndis. 
1607 Davikh 1st Let. Earl Salish. (1787) aj i To enqiiirt; 
of all i‘..si:l)cated and concealed lands in that county. 2633 
.Sir T. Ckkw in Kushw. Hist. Coll. (16591 I. *>8 A'ou have 
made iIjc.m:! ample- Kndovvmvaits of Churches out of your own 
Excheated Revenue. x86o T'ors 1 1- 11 Or. Remonstr. 30 The 
le.sser proprietors whom grants of escheated honours ini^^hl 
newly have cre.atcd. 

Eeohea'ting, vhl.sb. [f. as prcc. + -tno L] The 
action of the vb. J’*scheat ; in qnot. *= Forfeiting. 

f X575 Sir j. HalI'OLR Pratt kks ( it 37 It i.s .statute .^nd 
ordaiiit . .th.at thair be na merri.'ittis nor faii is haldin upon 
halie dayis.. under the fKinc of c.schelt ing of the gndis. 

Escheator (esitj/tsi). Forms: 5-6 esche- 
tour(o, exchetour, -or, 5 7 esebeatour, -etor, 
exchotor, (5 echotour, eshotour, 7 excheator), 
7-8 escheater, (7 esohaetor), epebeitour, 7- 
eaoheator. [MK. €,^fhelour, a. AF. eschclour^ f. 
tseheie : see EseuicAT .t/'.] 

An officer appointed yearly by the Lord Trea- 
surer to take notice of the e.scheals in the county 
to which he is appointed, and to certify them into 
the Exchequer. Esc heat or- general : a superintend- 
ent or chief of eschcators. 

The oflicc having practically fallen into disuse, procedure 
in oases of escheat, is now regulated by the Kschcat l^ro- 
cedurc Act, 1O87. 

1x099 IIritton I. ii. $ 2 En office cle nos Eschetours, et cn 
presence dc nou.H devaunt noRter Scnescb.'tl.l I3 i98Trevisa 
Barth. De P. K. xix. cxxviii. (1495)934 Eibcua is a comyii 
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sacke or a bagge in whiche the KHchetour and rente gaderers 
put the comyn dette and customc that i.s payed to Icynges. 
1463 Afann. bt Jlouseh, Exp. 0841) 187 Edward be the 
grace of (iod Kyng of Yngh^nd . - to alle sryfles, may rys, c.s- 
chc.'itnnrs, etc. 1500 Plumptoa Corr. 147 Kalfc Sauchc- 
vereth of Hopwell is cschetotir of Notinghamshire and 
Derby. XS93 Momden Spec. Brit. AT sex «V I teres. 11, r It 
lH«rt.s.l w;i.s annexed to E.s.sex, And one Sherifle supplied 
bulb Counties, and did iil&oonc Eschetor. x(S67 K. CiiAMiniu- 
LAYNK .St. Cl. Brit. I. II. ix. (1743) 78 The Lord Trc.xsurer 
hath tlie nunniiiU-ion of the Escheators in every rouniy. 
*755 Cartf; Hist. Jung. IV. 375 >Ic had got into the .service 
of one Kenny escheator general of the kingdom [of Ire- 
hindj. 1837 HAi.t.A.M Const. Hist. (1876) I. i. 15 The King’s 
tide W.1S to he found by the inquest of a jury, suininoned at 
the instance of the eschcator. 

licnee Siebea torship, the office of cscheator. 
* 57 ® Act, 13 EIH. c. 4. § 13 His Office of .Sheri Ifwick, 
Escfiealurship or JluilitTwick. 1887 lyM Cent. XXII. 789 
When he applied ft*r the escheat »>r.ship, he inforint'd Lord 
Castlereagh that he intended to liavc his seat trunsferred to 
Mr. Italfour. 

Eschocker, -cheker(e, obs. ff. ExciiKguEu. 
Eschel (fpi). [a. (Itr. eschel, dim. of csche 
ashus.] + a. i Sec quot. 1 753.) Obs, b. Tlui 
third quality of powtlcr blue. 

1 1736 LixcKiusin Phil. Trans. XXXIV. soaTum ad spp.ar.n- 
lioiif in puivcris tlliiis rineret albicantis Icvioris, queiu Eschcl 
appellant. J 1753 Ciia.mukks Cycl. .Snpp.. F.sJiet, a term 
used by the srn.'ilt workers, to cxpn;ss a .sort of jpey sub- 
slitnee rcKcinbliiig ashes, which is usually mi\r.d with the 
smalt when in fusion. 'J’lii.s is carefully separated from it, 
before if is powtlered for use, otlurrwise it would del)a.se (he 
colour. 1875 Ukk Dii t. Arts 874 s. v. ( VVvi//, 1 n comincrLe, 
samlts arc clas.sificd both according to their contents in 
cobalt, and the si/c of the grain, the following being the chief 
marks. E. Ordinary* Esctiel. Ordinary iiniicateR the 

relative quantity in cobalt . . Eschcl the .state of divi.si<;n. 

t Eschelo. Obs. Alho 4 oBOhol, 5 eschclle. 
[a. OF. csehele (iiumI.F. k1u‘lk\ eschielCf believed 
to be an allcnd form of t'sthien% corresp. to It. 
schicra^ of 'J’eut. origin: cf. OIUl. skara (MIIG. 
.uhat y tier, schaar).] A troo]), squatlron (of sol- 
diers' ; rircly a company (of Iravi liens). 

t X330 Arfk. ^ A/erl. 7580 With xv thou.sand in on eschcle. 
1375 Hariiocr Hrncr vni. 218 hi twa eschdis ordanit he 
had 'I'lic folk (hat he had in Icding. < 1435 Wvnioon Cron. 
VIII. xl. 155 he wordiy men Dare Ecdk. .arayid |>cn. And delt 
Jrainc in-iil i{,sc.heUs ihre. ri46o Tir.onelcy Myst. 47 (Jacob 
loti.) R.achcllc, stand thou in the last eschullc. 

t Escliellett. Obs. Al^i 6 eKcheUit. [a. 
OF. eschellctic^ mod.F, kluletiCy dim. of irhellc 
Ladder.] A small ladder. 

1578 in T. Thomson Inrentorks (18151 256 (J.im.> Ane 
cscitellit sclioit with yroit without ane holt. Ibid, a*, 8 Ane 
cschelldl S(;hod without ane holt. 

t Esehend, pa. iiplc. oi ^.-schemien . see Isck.ni). 
c 1373 XI Pains vf Hell 343 in O, E. A/Ec. 221 Cursid 
dedis mukis men al day c.schcnd. 

Eschenite, var. form of ACsc’IIYnitk. 
Eschequer, ob.s. form of ExciiKguKu. 

Escheto, obs. form of Jwciikat. 
f Esche*ve, V. Obs. Forms ; 4-6 oichew 'o, 
OHchevo , ( 4 oscheffe, 6 osachef }. [a. OF. cstliive-r, 
corriqit form olachn'cr’, .see .Achievk.] 

1 . Irans. To bring to a successful isiaie, accom- 
plish; = Achievk 1. 

1375 Haruo(?r Brace nt. 283 Grvt tliingis csclu’-wyi he 
(CesarJ, As men may in bis story se, e iwx> Lanrtlat 
Aduentur is non so grci to pref. .nor ^Tie sal it esscln f. 
a 1333 1 ai. Hkkm:us Ihnm 57 God ayde y.>u to cschtw 
K to fornyshe thys grete iHrsyncs. 

2 . 'I'o succeed ill gaining ; to gain ; ? * Aciii(*:vf; *^a. 
x$^Calislo Alt lib, rain Ha/I. Drdslty}, tj To enjoy 

your yi>uth . . For that tiiiu: pleasures arc most c:M.hcved. 

3 . inlr. 'Fo gain one's eiul ; eonsl. of or simply ; 

== Achievk fi. 

c 1375 .SV. Ley;. Saintsy Afafhou 321 To sanct malhow son 
went he, W«>naiul be hym wcle til »’Nchcwc. Ibid.. F.ugenia 
S33 He liad esebewit of his wil, Or ony helpe had ciimyne 
hir lii. ?ui400 Mortr ArtU. -j ya I.ippede them in h-de, 
lesse that thcry schulde Cliawnge or chawlle, buy inyghte 
escheffe. 

fEschevin. Obs. Vari.'int of EciiKvr.v, q.v. 

X670C01 ION Fspernon 1. 11.49 Th«’ Eschevins of Faris, * 75 ® 
NcoivNt Cr. Tonr, Xetherl, I. 85 Tin: eschevins or aldermen 
form a court of justice here as in every tow*n. 

t Escb.e'W*, sb. Obs, [f. lCMt:HKW vA ; cf. f )l’. 
eseheitf e.^cliid of similar formation.] 'The action 
of keeping clear ; avoidance (of danger . 

a 1541 WvArr Poet. JlTs, tiBOit 15S So fartih love. .The ! 
first eschew is remedy alone. } 

tEsclieW'f d, Obs. Also 4 eschiewe, 4-5 ; 
e8chu(e. [a. Oh'.csc/tieu (110111. €St/iif\ corresp. io : 
yx.cschiUf .Sp. esqitivOy It. schivo'.—C.eim. Uomanic j 
*skivOy of Teul. origin : cl. OlIG. (,MHG. 

schiech, mod.Ger. UE. scM .Sicv,] 

1 . Disinclined, loth, unwilling. Ckiiisl. of or to 
with inf 

c X386CHAUCFR Pars. T. p 807 He |iatoftefhllcth in .synne 
. .» the ninore eschew [r. r. csclicwe, esc-hue, eschiewe] for 
to shryueii hym. c 1386 — AJercli. T. 568 To eli n hem alle 
he nils no thyng eschu [v. r. es« hewe, eschwej. imiGowI; k 
Conf. 1 1 . 286 She is eschciie of hothe two. a 1430 I Liccli-.i i: 

De Key. Princ. 136 Verm So excellent, that to fehlc is tiiy 
witte To fixpresse if ; wherforc I am cscliu 'I’o medic, or 
make a, long serniotin of itte. 

2 . ? Objectionable, to be avoiiled. 

c:x 430 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 528 I>ouiige of foules is ful ! 


ncccRsarie To lond lillyngc ; yit goo-scs dounge eschew is. 
/bid. tv. 586 Her taste is eke cschewe In places weet. 

Esche'Vir (cs,tp 7 *), Zf.i Forms; 4 6 esoheve 
(?oBohouo), eHchewe, (4 ech-, eashue, etobewe, 
iusohewe, 4-5 eachef, eaohiewe, -uwe, ep^ 
chewo, 5 cacheu, eahew, 6 eacue, estohue, 
aa-, estew e, -lew), exohew(e, (4 exaohew, 
6 exohuo, -tuo\ 4 7 eacha(e, 4- esohew. [a. 
GF. e.re//izvf\ e.u:he 7 *c.r (also in other conjuga- 
tions, as cscha'oir, eschivir, esehivtr), corresp. to 
i’r., Sp., l*g. esf/uirar, It. srhiz'/ire (whence prob. 
mod.F. esijatWr to dodge, the retention of the s 
being otherwise anomalous) :-~Coinmon Komnnic 
*t!kh\irt:. f. *ikho\ sec prec.; cf. OlIG. sciuhctiy 
MUG. sehitihetty sdiUnocny mod.Ger. scheuen to 
I dread, avoitl, shun ; also Eng. Shy 7a] 

1 . traits. To a\ oid, shun. 

■fa. To avoid, keep clear of. escape (a danger 
or iiiconvenieriee). Rarely witli danse .*18 ol)j. 

c >375 AV'. J.eg. Saints, Mathias 205 I.A sone| J»ai scho, til 
cschvw't: destiny, Ine a cophync kest ine pc sc. f‘x46o Fok- 
TKst rii Abs. 4 Lim, Mon. (1714' 105 To tstlu-we thecs two 
ilarnicK, liyt may than be advised, etc. X5t4 n.Ma:i.AV 
Cyt, 4 U fthmlphtn. tl’ercy .Sue.) 1 T.iKtoures .. draws to 
cotes for to t senewe the coldc. 1536 Ti.noali* 2 Ccr. viii. 
20 ’l. hus we est huc that I eiiy in.'ut shulde rebuke us in this 
abonrulanci*.. <:x530 Lu. IJkknkhs Artk, I.yt, Bryt, (iB?.0 
17 To e.vcliewe iherby the displeasure of my lonle. 1398 
.SiiAKs. Merry IP. v. v. 251 What cannot be eschew'd, inu.st 
be embr.'ir’d. *67x1. WmisTFR Me/alloy r. iv. bi I'o eschew 
tediosnes-s, 1 1 ] shalUranscrilH: what Dr. Jnrdcn hath written. 
1731 .SV. Cerntan's Doctor H- .Stud. 60 'i’o. eschew that in- 
convi-nicnce that .Statute wn.s made. 

+ b. To ‘ fight .shy of’, avoid (a place) ; to stand 
aloof from (a person). Obs. 

*377 I'ANttL. PI. Ik VI. 55 .Suche men c.sohue. 1413 
I.YOc:. Pilyr. StmUrw. iii. (14831 50 Tlic quene of S.iba.. 
cvhe.w'cd 11 (that brydge) and look anolbcr wey. r 1430 
Castle lid. Life .St. Cuthbert i.Siirtc;esi 160 Fra |«;u 
fi li the .slio forbewed pe kynge-S prc.sence, and it eschewed. 
«553'J'.>Vt. SON Khel. -J lieware . . of straunge woordcs, n.s 
thou woultlest take hede. .and cschewe {i^reatc rockes in the 
St:.*!. x6st Rorton Anat. Met. in. 11. yi. iii. (16511 564 
A woman .a man may i:si:hnc, but not a wife. 

c. 'I'o abst.ain carefully from, avoid, slum (an 
nction, a course of conduct, an indulgence, nn 
tiniclc? of food or drink, etc.). 'Ehe current sense; 
t Formerly will) obj.-inf. preceded by to. 

Johnson 1755 notes the word as 'almost obsolete’} it is 
now* not uiio'xnmon in liu.v.'iiy use. 

1340 70 Ale.v. 4 Dind. iix>t IJitl nl pat badtle is foi* a Imrn 
here abouen crl>e, Hiio so hup ebuunru to cchiie A che.se 
the bciture. 11373 Lay Folks Ma.ss-bk, (MS. Ik' 358 Gyue 
me gifH.t: for to otchewc to do bat jiing pa* sbuld rewc. 
X388 Wvci.ir 7 Tim. ii. 16 Escliewe th(ni vnliooli .and vtyn 
specliis. c 1430 Mykc 28 Gn tc otlies tliow inoste em hewc. 
1509 Hawks fov/nl Aiedit. wo They may extuc For to do 
wiongc. X333 (..'ovFKOAi.n Ps. xvii. 23, L.w'ill cscliue mync 
owiic wickedties. 1637 Eari. Stiri.inis Hour 

(k.t, Tlur.se ciii'ious doubts which good inim tloe eschew Make 
many athei.sl.s. 16^ Ridoi.ky Pract. Physick aa Fat diinjjjs 
must c.schcweJ. <1x707 BFv»-.Rii>f;i!; Sen//. II. ixxxiii. 
(R,*, They must not only c.schew evil hut do good in the 
world. 180X WoKiKSW. Cnckoo 4 Nicht. xxiii, For every 
w liilii f Rchcws thy .song to hear. 1848 TiiACM.;itAV / \tn. Fair 
xlv, He. has already eschewed green coats, red neckcloths, 
and other worldly oin.ainenls. 1853 Macaci.xv Hist. Eng. 
IV. 693 Observers .. thought ih.'it r.-ipitalists u'ould eschew 
all coruiection with what must neccs^.-irily he a losing con- 
cern. 1876 Ih.ACKiK Kel/i;. 4 Life 228 Eschew the 

c.avilling ct itic’s art, The lust of loud reproving. 

ahsol. 1631 HoimiN Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. viii. 11651) 25 The 
power to pro.secvue or cschuc. 
t 2 . inlr, 'J'o gel off, escape. Obs, 

*375 Rakuocr Brace w, yjt Thai sail iim lit wetll esrhew 
foroiuyn fall, c 1430 Castle lid. MS. Life .St. C/iiUb. 
tSurteesi 2525 Aiul pat he couet to rscln w. 1560 Roj 1 an(» 
Crt. rennt iv. 4.}! Grant him his life.. And I iiromit. .'licit 
he sail not eschew away, nor lie. 

ta trans. 'I’o icscut*. Obs. rare. [So Fr. eschher. | 
/‘Z300 Atetnsine 170 pey recourred llicre .six of thciie 
galeycs, it eschiewed l« in fro the. fyre. 

I Icncc SBchewal, an eschewing, .a keeping clear 
of (evil:. Bscbewance, the action of eselicwing ; 
avoid.ancc. EBoliew*er, oiu: who cr'chews, avoid.s, 
shuns. EBohew'insr vbl. sb.^ the action of the vb. 
Ehchew in vaiiou.s senses. Eflckewmentt the 
action of eschewing. 

1383 Hakinoton Commandm. vii. (i sijo' 278 Things which 
kcejic chii siitic vncorrupied . .sohriette, labour. .X: *eiw be- 
wail led. 1637 csrluiwringj of oportimilie. 1636 Jkanrs Mixt. 
.Si ho. Di-.t. 77 Tin: hare esi.hcwall of an cvill is sufficient 
for the denomination of fearc. 1841 < •. S. I' Aiii- R /Vtw, Lett. 

1. 'J’he convenient negative process of an esche- 
wal of all cross quest inning. 1B4M A/orley Ernstei/i 

XV, With that c.'iieful 'eschcwancc of .'dl listening cars, .that 
gcnik-inan lein.iineil Iniwing in silence till the waiter was 
out of the roont. (.'h. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
4(«>(iiv«: them siic.li judges, as arc , , *c.scliewt'rs of all par- 
tiality. 163X Dk- lJ(j(:iCHM. in /.(>t xx'ii. (1861 • 501 

A mc-sse.ngcr of good news to you and an eschewe.r of evil, 
1835 (’oi.i;hih».:f. .-Hds Reft. (1848) I. 188 'J'hesc eHchewers 
of mystery, c 1374 (.iHAia itR Bneth. lit. xi. 99 The ferine 
.sialdi ne.sse of perdurable dwellynge atid ck the *eschiiynge 
of lit siruccyoun. XS63 in I'icary's Anat. (1888) App. ui. 
164 I be.schuyngc of the greate Dauiigcr Ik. periil of tlic . . 
plage. 1864 W !■ f(.sTKM, *Eschetnnient (rareP 

t Esohe'Vir*, Ohs. rare-K [ad. OF. 
p.*!. pjdc. of esc hoi rijt/tyA.YT. khtnr') : sccEschkat.] 
inlr. 'To fall out, fall to one’s lot, befall. 
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ESCHIir. 


ESOBIVAIir. 


MorU ArtL 2957 This chekke hjane esdicwcdc 
li« chauncez of anncs. 

£iSohin, ohs. form of Eshik, diai* 

II S0ChO‘PP6« rare ’ ^ [t>. eschoppe (now 
khoppc)^ OEr. eschople, escoprcy corresp. to Sn. 
escoph, Pij. escopro : -- 1 ^. scalprum^ A sttel- 
pointcil tool for cn^'raving on copper ; a graver. 

166a K VKi.vs ('Aa/co^r. ia6 Bosse's invention of the Es 
choppe tloes render the niakin^; of tiiis Sulcus much more 
facile. /An/, 97 Mis points utid eschoptws. 

II XiflChBciloltilia l ej/cJt>i.i . fmod. L. ; the 
name was given in 1821 by A. v. Chamisso (//or. 
/Viys. lierol, 73) in complimer^t to J. E. v. Esch- 
scholtz, one of his colleagues in the koiiuinzoflf 
exploring exj»e<htion.] A Californian gtiius of 
herbaceous plants (N.O. Papaveracc^'w E, cali^ 
fornicdy the b<:‘st known species, has Ihiely divided 
glaucous leaves, and large bright yellow flowers, 
saftrou-coloured in the centre. Also attvib. 

1857 Hicnfrfy Rot, sr3a Esti/isckolt-ch, a Californian genus, 
is now found in every garden. 1870 Miss iJBoi.-tnnoN Rt-t/ns 
/\\)xe I. 73 Pulling the green nightcaps oif the csrholtzia |a 7 . ) 
buds. 

Esohutoheon: ohs. vnr. h^scirTciiKo.v. 

Esoien, obs. form of A»K. 

Escimuz, corrupt form of Echf.nei«. 

1481 Caxton Ji-fyrr. 11. ix. 87 Ther is another m.tnco nf 
flVshe in this see (uf yndc], whidie lien naiunil csciniu/, 
whiclie . . haue such strengthe that in contynent that they 
louche a ship one of them only rcieyinah hvm styllc. 

Esclaircisment. -issemont, obs. forms of 

KOLArRCiaSEMBNT. 

17^-6 in I’Aii.r.v tfolio'. 177S in Asii. 

•I EsclCkndre (csk-lafidr’;. [Er. eM'landre, later 
form of OE. estandie, esrat/d/e sianda/um \ | 
sec ScANOAri and Slaxdjsh.] I’nple.iyant noto- : 
ricty ; an occurrence which gives rise Itr it; a di-?- | 
turbance, scene. ; 

185s Thackkmav yrttu-awi'K (F. Hall-. 1857 KiNust.F.v 
/'vfo y\ XL II. ir .Sroutbiish, to avoid eM;Uitidri{ and / 
misery. 4>:i id her her dividends as tiMud. 1881 I.aov I 
ilizHHKHr Edith 18 Since the last ‘escUindre* he had held i 
little or no connmvnicaiiou with her, 188a j. ('. Mokison j 
MtuttiUtiy ss An usclaiulrc of any kind, cannot be a.sso< iated i 
even in imagination with his name. ! 

tSacla're, 7A Obs.rv c [a. of. rjrt/<m'-r, 
esefarier (inod.E. <v////V,’r). corresp. to Tr. eschiir- 1 
rrr: — 1<. exclCir-dre. (rare), f. cX' out c/drus ! 
bright.] /ra/fs, Ttj nialce clear, clear up. | 

16^ liicoES Cotttp!. Amhttss. jiH Wc think it now reason ! 
that the matter of Kcligiun be first esclarcd. 
tSsclaTish, V, Obs. Also 6 esolarisah. j 
[ad. ( )E. eseJariss' lengthened stem of esclarir ; 
l.ate I.. type *cxcIdrTre, f. L. ex- out 1 cldr-us i 
clear, bright.] irans. To make clear or bright ; ; 
to bring to light ; to render illustrious. j 

.Sy. Papers l/en. /"'///, XI. 16 This amitie and peax, j 
which is now nuely esclarisshcd and confirmed. 1566 j 
I'Ai.NTKR /W. /*Aw. «5<j b, Whii h singulei pcrseucration • 
ill defence of her chariiie . . esclarisli* ih to the whole ll«xke * 
of woniankynde the bright beames of wisedome. j 

t Ssclft*TisllllI 61 it. Ohs. In 6 esclorinhe- 
ment. [a<l. Oh*. escUrissemeniy var. of tsclarissc- j 
menty f. cselarir\ see prcc.] A clearing up, ex- i 
planation. j 

XS49 in StryTic F.cd, Mnn, II. App. CC. X02 By the foiraer ; 
treaty with lli‘ e-jclerlshe.ment joynt hostility is nut entred. { 

llEsclavage (esklava.^). Obs, [Fr. esrlavay^e ! 
(lit. * slavery f. esdave slave) used in same sense.] j 
A necklace composed of stweral rows of go hi > 
chains, beads, or jev els, .so called from its reseiii- j 
blaiice to the fettens of a slave. | 

1758 Mrs. Dki.any .AHtv/uoj(. «i86i) III. 478 All the I 
bmigfts, esclav.'iges, earrings an<l knots. X766 Cor.MAS it j 
OAKRirK Cianrfestinr Mart, i, How d’ye like the Style of j 
this Esclavagef 1834 Pi-ANcnf: /•///. Cosiismc 323. j 

t EflOla'vish., fz. ohs. rare. [yd. Vr.esdaverUy 
enslave, on the analogy of cherish y etc.] irans. To 
enslave. ITence EHolaviahiiig vbl. sb. 

1583 T. SrocKER //ist, CtH. H arres Itnve C. 1 1 . 32 To our 
vtter esclanisshyng and destruction for euer. 

t E*8cle. Ob.t. [ad. L. .v'rw/wj.] (Seef|uot, '. 

. *S 77 . Googf. Herexh(u:h's J/nsb.^ (1586) 106 The Kscle 
is (4 kind of Olie. called, .in I«atine F.sclus. 

Esolepis, obs. form of Kclip-se. 

!1 Esclopette. Ohs. [var. of Escopktte : for 
the form cf. mcd.L. sclopditm ] tSee qiiot. ) 

18x4 S. R. Meyhick Am. Armour Gluss., .SilopHSy the i 
rsclopeite or hand-gun. i8m ilhtst. A nr. Arms <V | 

. /««<»«»* Plate cxix, Fig. 4. A short wlicel-lock csclopcttc j 
of the time of Cluarles 1. . It is . . innMided to be carrii:d in a j 
hubter in the same manner as a long pistol. 

Escocheon, ob^. form of Kst uTtniEON. 

II £BC0ill9011. dreh. [OE. escoin^on 'mod. | 
ccoinson,'] A stone which forms the upjicr jiart ! 
of an .arched window. In quot. aitrih. ; 

1867 H. 'F F.i.i.AruMHK in TraMs. Exeter Arr.htt, ,Soc. 1 . ; 
S»T. II. q8 The jambs of thcsi; wiiulow.'-, an- spkayful on the * 
inside, and surTn-mnicd by cscoiui;on arclios. ' 

t Escompeaall. 

i486 B/t, St, Al/ynns C i»tj, Put in the wonde PIscompesall 
unto tyine the dcdc^fiesh l>c waslyde. 

i* SflOOlldxiy, Z'. Obs.rare~^. [ad. OE. <r.rre;j!- 
duvrt (mod, econJitire)y in this sense a jistudo- 


etymological perversion of earlierd.ff^«/A‘M?, corresp. 
lt» Pr. eseondire '.^*excofuiiey'ey f. ex- out + con 
( * cum) with k did/re to say.] irans. To give 
(a person) a denial ^(something). 

a 1450 Knt.dela 7VnvM 1868)85 Kiier>' woman that dis- 
olieyvd or csconduycd her htislxinde of ani tbinge that he 
comautided her. .she .shulde be nmed alle a ycrc. 

tEsCOndMey V. Obs. rare-^. [f. OF. escon- 
ditc refusal, \. escondire : see prcc.] intr. 'I’o give 
a refusal to. 

iSio-ao Compi. too late maryed {iZCrt) 8 She w'olde to no 
maner a man es< oiidyte. 

EflCOpBtte '.esk<»pe't). Also g eaco- 

pate, -et. [ad. Sp. escopcla (a.s.siini luted to Er. 
csiopcite) musket, ad. It. schioppdto, scoppicltOy f. 
schioppo (by nielalhesis scoppio) noise, explosion, 
1.. sdopus, stlopus the noi-c produced by a Idow 
on the iiil 1 atc<l check( in mcd.L. ‘agiin’).] Asort of 
carbine, used chiefly in Mexico and the adjoining 
parts of the U. S. 

1803 I’lKii .Vtwmx Mississ. It. {iSio' -01, 50 dragnuns .and 
50 iiiounted militia of the province, armed in the Miiiic 
manner, viz., I.ancrs, r-;ciip.ate't .and pistols. 1850 H. Tav- 
i.ok Eddonu/n vxviii. iiP.t'.2- 3 .{6 A r.anc-h«:rf>, carrying an 
c'icopc.lt?! and three turkeys, .oflercd his horse in cxch.'ingc. 
1851 .M.avvf- Rkiii Rifle Ranyfrs w. A dozmi .. men were 
. .firing their escopettos and pistols as they came down. 

Escope'tto. - prcc. 

1854 Rarti.ktt Mex, Rofoidaty 1. ii. auTtie Mcxic.an beat 
him upon the head with the biitt of his escopetto. 

t EscO'rsa* Z’* Obs. [ad. OE. escorchcr 

(mod.Er. /corcher), ct>nesp. t<i Pr. e,ftorifary escor- 
metl.L. e.xcorficdrey f. ^.•.r out < cortk em 
b.ark.] irans. To skin. flay. In tjiiot. /li^, 

1546 St. J'ade».t Hen. / '///, XI. 112 So .. t)uit they wer 
not escorscil and flten to the lK.iries. 

Escort (e'skpjt', sh. Also 6eskert (eskart). S 
esoorte. [a. hr. ese&r/e. a<l. It. scoria, f. scorgere 
to conduct 1— late L. tyjic ^c-worrigere, f. ex out 
+ corrigh'C to set right. 

1 . Mil, A hotly of armctl men accoin|'an) ing a 
traveller or travellers (whether for protection or 
surveillance, or as a mark of honour', or serving 
as a guard or convoy for baggage, provisions, 
treasure, etc. 

*S79 Fenton Cukdard. xvtii. 1077 The bund*; . . h.ad 
oucrihruWftn the c.skcrt { d. 1599 v.-kart) or garde loi ig. 
SiOrfa] of \ir.tuais. x7o8 Loud, itor.. No. 4.1:8 2 I'in: 
Horsts and Waggons. .began their March w'lth an K.srorte 
of 2f)Oi> Fool and 8«x» IIoisc. i8oa C. J.xmes J/; 7. 

JCsvort of Dtserfers cunsi‘-ls . . of a corporal and llirce 
r.ank and file. ^ 1810 Wkij.ingtoN in Gurw. t)isp, VI. 470 
And Colonvl Tr.ant with his division attacked the escoit 
of the militaiy clu-st. 1867 FkiKMAN Xorm. t'ou./, i.‘i70 
I. vi. 4v(i Not wiih an army but with a mrre escort of 
.strangers. 

2 . transf, A nuinher of persons, or often a single 
j)erson, accompanying any one on a journey ft)r the 
purpo.se of protection or guidance, or for courtesy’s 
sake. 

1743 Eortunate Orphan 33 Five Women, who had no othtT 
Kscorte th.an a Rctollvt, this Ji-.wellcr, and a Youth of 
sixteen. 1754 KitltAMUSoN ihtuidison (lyOo V. 61, 1 Could 
not be so welcome to yi'm as your cscortc, a.s . . I sbonid 
itc to Mis.s Ryron and her friends, .as her guest. 1847 James 
y, Marstnn Hall xii, 'J’ln? ein ounter with the courier and 
his escort had taken place, a x86o Wraxai i. Ir R. fioudin 
xviii. 263 'J be ladies in waiting and the lady patronesses 
formed the royal escort. 

3 . absir. Attendance in 1 he capacity of an escort. 

1833 Hr. Martiskau ,V’ l.iifmer w. v, 97 ’F» m.ilte. 

him df?sir»* Cooper’s escort. 1858 J. Martineau Studies 
Chr. 221. I'hc elder deities were conifir:lled to .. .attend in 
escort to the Fastern idol. 

Escort (esky-Jl ', v, [f. prcc. sb. ; cf. Er. 
escorter. It. scortarel] irans. To act as e.scort 
to. a. Afii. of aimed men; Aauf. of a convoy, 
b. In wider sense ; T«.» acet»mpany for the pur- 
pose of protecting or conducting, or of sliowing 
civility. 

a- 1708 /rOftd. ( 7 a:j, No. 447S/3 Yesterday the Troops 
that escortcil mir F’oriigei s, met with several of the F.nemy’s 
I’.arties. 1761 M Hcme //ist. Eny, 11806) IV. lx. 539 The 
herring busses were escorted by twelve men of war. 1855 
Macaui ay /list. /Cng. 111. 636 He w.as escorted by a body- 
guard under the comiiiand of Sarsfield. 

b- 174* Hi-'nkin ill Francis //oraee's Sat. I. ix. In private 
li.aiint, in public meet, Salute, cstprt him through the Street. 
1734 Kirn ABHSON (irnndisi*n II. iv. 50 To escortc and guide 
rno tliruugh this wotxl. i8s8 .Si oVr F. M. Perth xxxi, 
Catharine, escorted by old Henshaw and a groom of the 
Knight of Kitifauns. 1888 Miss Brauihjn E'a/al Three 1. 
ii, lie Iiad escorted her to the first of her parties. 

Hciiec fisoo rting ///. a., lliiit cscoi ts. Eico’xt- 
ment, tlic action of csci>rling. 

1870 Pall Mail G, 7 Nov. 7 Theuflicial list of the escort ing 
ofTiccrs. 1775 Aoair Amer. Ind, 303 One of the warriors 
w.as sent to accompany me. .by way of esoortinent. 

EscO't, sh. [AEr. form of Scot .,as in scot and 
/ot)\ cf. OF., Pr. escot fmorl E. /cot). It. scotta.'\ 
(Sec quot.; it docs not appear where Johnson 
found the wortl.) 

173s Johnson. Juscot, a tax paid in Ixtroughs and corponv 
tion.s towards the support of the community, which is called 
scot and lot. 

t £8C0*t« V. Obs. [a, OF. escot-er, f. escot (mod. 


E. Pcot ) : see prec.] trans. To pay a reckoning 
for, maintain. 

r6os SiiAKS. //am. 11. ii. 362 What are they Children? 
Wh.-> maintain.s ’em ? How are they escoteil ? 1775 in Ash. 
t£ 800 U*ty sb. Obs, [a. OF. k’in. (mo<l. 

E. kouit) act of listening, also sentinel, Scout, 
f. escouter (mod. Pcouter) to listen.] 

1 . Look-out, watch. [Cf. OE. se me/tre aux 
e,^coitfes.\ 

1630 Hayward Et/io. I'/, 29 I'hey were well entrenched, 
liiivnig good e.Ncnut abroad and .sure watch within. 

2 . A Scout, spy. 

1360 Daus tr. .Sleidtwe's Comm., I’lic csonites that were 
sent out to knowe whiclic waye the Emperour went, brought 
contrary reportes. 1600 Hoi.i..ani> Idvy xxii. xxviii. 441) 
Intelligence given him. .by ir.c.ancs of his owne escouis and 
.Spies. 2603 — / lutarc/is At< r. 1329 Those lie the Demons 
which .arc their [the gods’J e.spics and c.scunis. 
i' EsCOU't, V. Obs. rare- [a. (.)E. escout-er 
.mod.E. kouter) « Pr. escouiar. Cat. escoliat , 
It. ascolfare auscultdre to listen.] intr. To 
act as a scout, explore, reconnoitre. 

1600 Holi.and ArV'^xxii. »v.44t I laving sent out to escoiit 
and r.si)ie 4orj liorseiiicn uf confedcrais. 

Escribe l^/skr.^i■b , v, [f. Iv prep^^ L. scrib 
j Arc to write ] 

1 1 . irans. To write or copy tmt. (More com- 
monly K.\»niiHE.) Ohs. 

153B in Pirton I'/opI Mnnic. Rec.{\ 88 ’p I. 30 An old book 
of Precedences which was escribed, extracted out of the 
, elder Pieccdences of tlift town. 

2 . Math. To describe la circle) .=0 as to touch 
j ont side of a triangle exteriorly, ainl the produo- 
I lions of the other two sides. (Cf. E^xsckibe.i 
i Hence Escribed///, tj. 

I 1870 W. (rnAi'vEXET ileom. 11. 87 'I'hc three cinric.s which 
I lie without the triangle have been named cscnljcd circles, 
i x88x J. (Jasi y -SVy. llndid 54 If the ciri le touch . .the .sides 
• A By AC produced ; that i.s if it be au escribed circle. 

t Escri’llie. Obs. rare -^. [a. Er. eserime, f. 

: escrimer to fence.] The art of fencing, esp. with 
! .sabre or sword. 

1651 I’nvi’iiAKT Tb^' skilful 

■ teachers of Lscriiue, iiiitl fencing mtisicrs of Italy. 

j t Esexi inert Obs. in 6 oskrymeur. [.a. Fr. 
j cscrimeur, f. escrimer to fence ] One who prac- 
, lise.« fencing ; a fencer, a swonksman. 

I x37» Sir ' 1 . .Smith in I'dlls Grk. Lett. ii. 191 III. 21 The 
j duk(» . . providcil . . Huine eskrynieurs to shew us pastyme. 

j tE'seript. Ohs. Also 6 oRcripte. [a. OE. 
j escript, semi learned spelling of escrit (mod.E. 

1 krii):—\.. script^um neut., p.a. pple. of scrJbHrc 
i to write.] A written document, a writing ; spec. 

\ a written decree or m.'imlaie, a ‘ writ ’. 

1483 fdamptou Corr. p. xcv, We nwaul tliat all such 
I nvi<l(;iiei;s, asuripts, or munimcMits be deliv^-rvil . . afore the 
I feast of St. John Babti.st next coming.^ 2363 Foxk A.^t M. 

f ’jfi '2 All and cilery such piaw.s, writings and esrriptrs 
uMic p.assrcl and hrnc dou iu this matter. X590 T. Fenn’i- 
/'■/ 7///.V 75 'Fhosc. c.scripts and api»oiiilinrnts which sccmcil 
so dirncult and almost un[iOssihlc to l>e brouglit to pa.s.se. 
1649 Ski.den Lmfv /’nji,'. 11. iv. f'lyy)) 21 Amongst other of 
I th*: King’s liscriptv, it forniKfl Wilts remedial, for such as 
j had received wrong. x686 Royal Prodam. 10 Mar. in^ 
[ Lond. Gas. No. And also Excepted, all OfTences of 

I I’crjury .. Forging 01 Counterfeiting any Deeds, Escript.s. 
27x4 (.Vi/. Rec./'ettn. HI. The Govcrnuiir proposed to 
send the following Escript by way of amendment. 

t Esori'ptnre. Ohs. [a. (')E. escripture (mod. 
P*. kriture) — Pr. escriplura, Sp. cscritura. It. 
.vi77////rrt L. scri/dma writing.] - Scuii'TTJJik. 
2489 t?AXTON /'‘hi'.v.v of.\. I. i. 4 'J he holy escripture saitit 
I of god that liC is tiers. 

Escritoire (.g-^ki/twa r, C‘skritw|7.i\ Forms : 
8 eoorutore, 8- g efiorutoiro, escritoir, (Soacro- 
lore, -critoro, 9 -cretoiro), 8- escritoire, [a. 
E. escritoire (now kritoire) writing-caste, writing- 
desk:— late L. scriptorium apparatus or place for 
WTiting, f. sertb/re to write.] 

The aphetic forms scriiore, ScRuxofRE, occur in 17th c. 

A writing-desk constructed to contain stationery 
and documents ; in early use, often one of a port- 
able size ; more recently, chiefly applied to a 
larger piece of furniture, a bureau or secretary. 

(1622 CoTGR., Escriptoirfy a penner.l 1706-7 Farqithar 
Beaux* Strut, v. iv, Gaptain (iibbet. .had made bold.. with 
vour .Study and Esicritoie. 27x0 Strype SUnds Sttrrf, (1754) 
1. Ill, vi. 508/2 Chest.s of drawers, Escrutores, Tables, and 
such like Joinery Wares. 274a Fii‘a.ijiN(J y. Andrews lit. 
iii. .She .. accordingly departed herself, having first broken 
ojicri my c.scrulore.^ 17^ Nugent (rV. Tour, Frame I V. 
115 'Fhc escrutore, in the middle of this chamber, contain.^ 
a most magnificent colleirtion of antient and modern medals. 
2848 'I'hackeray Van. /'ii/Vxxiv, In the large .shining ma- 
hogany cscrutoire Mr. Osborne had a draiwer especially 
devoted to his son’s ulTait.s .and papers. 288a Miss Bmad- 
DON Mt, Royal ix, An escritoire in the Sherraton style. 

atirih. ili49 Dickens Dav. Copp. xvii, 'riicre was a chest 
of drawers with an escriitoirc top. 

Hence Bsoxlto*rial a. nonce-ufd,, of or pertain- 
ing to an escritoire. 

2785 CowpBR Let. Nesvion Wks. 1837 X V. 163 One mor« 
circumstance, .will impress upon you. .a sense uf the value 
we set upon its escritq. iai capacity. 

t EscriTBi*]!. Obs. rare"-^, [a. OF. escriimn 
(mod.F. icrivain) Pr. escriban, Sp. escribanOy 
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ESEMPLA8TIC, 


BSOBlVAZr. 


It. scrivano late L, scrlbilnusy f. I... sertba scribe.] 
A clerk. 

a 1734 NoKiii Lives 11836) J I. 399 Servants, cscrivains and 
other attcudancca at a great expense. 

tEscriva'n. Obs.rare -K [ad . I’^j. : 

sec prec.] A clerk on Board a ship, a suj)crcargo. 

1736 Shelvocke round IVorld 341 The Kwtivan of 
the said ship, .desir'd we would jjcll hiin the Jesus Maria. 

t EflCrO'Cf V. Obs, [f. F. swindler : cf. 

Fr. f-scroquer to swindle.] iram. 'Fo gain by 
swindling. 

17^ Com. .S'tWi* (1730' 11. 45 Fmploying Tricks Co csrroe 
all they could for the Civil List, <lc, I hid. 1 1 . 1 83 Oorusions 
ure laid hold of to cscroc more and inore fnnn the Publiok. 

Escrod Ccsk]/>*d;. A small iVesli cod broiled ; 

SOKOD. 

18. . D. WEBSTira 'Webster', Tliat morse! for Monica, an 
cscrod. Ill luud. Diels. 

ii Escroeles, sb. pi. Ohs. In 5 erron. 

oscrocolos. [(>F.r.Tr/w 7 /t’.* fem. pi. (mod.F. A;w/- 
Ms ) late L. scrofellas^ dim. of scrojuhf : see 
ScKoFuriA.] Scrofula. 

1483 CaxiumOWit/. Leg. sT^h A maide .. had her ihrotc 
grciely .swollen of a iiudadye called the cscrotieles. 

Esoroll (e.skrJ'i*l). Forms : 6 -7 escrowlo, 
7 8 oscroHe, -olle, 7- escroll. [ml. OI'\ iscrtidcj 
dim. of<fjiv7'<v: .see next ond Sewohi..] 

1 1 . Laiv. ^ Kscuow. Obs. 

i6sa MALYNkS^lMr. L(iw-Mt'n.h. maTocIcliueraWriiin};, 
or .a Pill .Ts an Kscroll is vnkiiowiie vntoal) Merchants there. 
164a PruKiN.s Prof. Jik. i. go. 5 If . . slice deliver the s;uue 
deed unto a stranger as an Escrowic, upon coiulitiun that, 

» ii;. 1736 Caktk Orniomie 1. 569 '1 hey signed the instru- 
ment of the }icace to agree it iniglil tie as an escroll in the 
hands of the M.-inpiis uf Clanricarde. 

2 . Her. = Seipu.i.. 

x6io (/U11.1.1M Heraldry m. xx. { 161 1 1 160 With one Escrolc 
tiauing this Motto leh Dien. 1706 Ukaknt; < W/o /. 25 Mar. 
i(3xf. Hist. Soc.) I. 209 TJndenieath there i.s this F.scrolle, 
Memoria pij a'terna. 1807 (1. Chai.mlks CaL donia I. iii. 
X. 463 Ancient i'ainllies converted their war-cries into mottos, 
which they placetl upon csciuls above their crests. x868 
PegtiL 4' Ord. .*1 rmy 8 The Mulio * Virtutls fortuna comes ’ 
ill ail KscruJe .'iU'N C. 


Escrow (eskiv»H ). I.axo. [a. AF. esi renve, es~ 
crimwey OF. e.uroet fsiroue scrap, shred, strip of 
parchment, scroll (inod.F. <vnw cnliy of a name 
in a jail register) mctl.L. type *scroila^ of Teut. 
origin: cf. OIIG. serSt scrap, fragment :—<)Tciit. 
*skmuJo' whence Kng. Shheii).] (.See quots.) 

15^8 Kitckin (1675 449 It was delivered as 

an Escrow upon condition. 17^ Cermes dc la Ley 306 An 
Escrow is a Deed th^livcrcd to a third person to lie the 
Deed of tlic fuity upon a fniuro coiuliLion. 1885 Law 
Times Hep. 1.1. fj<\3/i The part signed hy the defendant was 
only an escrow in the hands ot her solit.icor, and not to take 
edect until the other part was signed by the plaiiititf. 

Escrutoire, ohs. form of Kscuitoikt?:. 
t Escry*, sh, ohs. [f. Kscuy v. See the vari.ant 
forms As(.:itY, .Scuy.J a. Outcry, c.\clamation ; 
notoriety, b. llattlc-cry. lit. am] /ij;. 

X483 Cax roN U. de la Tour I. v, .Sucliedishonour .tiul escry is 
not soone, put ciute. 1489 Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 7s The hissc 
bold e are wont for to gyne vp the cscryc by-fore that the 
hatayllc be liygonnc. 1515 IJauci.ay F.iUtges iv. ; is';o) Dj/i 
l•'aynI covvardc iiiiiidcs so'.me at the first esoryOf sturdie 
labour, fall to tin; gioiindc .ns lame. 1538 I.ri-ANo lihi. VI. 
C6 ( kaspar . . durst not wcllc l.ind foi Escryes that were 
made when he proferid to the Shore, 

*1* Esexy'f Ohs. l'’oriiis : 5-6 escrye, 7 
esorio. [a. OF. eserti’-r, f. rs I.. e.v out + rrier 
to Cry. The earlier Fjig. form from 13 th c. was 
Ascry, ])rob. representing an AF. asericr ; and 
there was an ajihetic Scry, q.v.] 

1. itUr. To cry out, exclaim. 

1483 Caxtun CWd. Leg. 8.j/i 'J'hcnne one of them c.scryc«i 
and sail!, etc. a 1533 I.i). Pi rnicks Huon Iv. 185 He es- 
ci^ed u hye & s;iy'l HSyr Kyiigc’.eic. 

2. /ra//s. To call out to, hail; also, to call upon, 
invoke. 

X483CAXTON Cold. Leg, lai » Put <nit ihy voys and cp- 
crye hym frrly. 1485 < 'hs. <it. 77 He. .began to cscryv the 

holy trynylc. c 1530 bn. l>iiKNi;.i*s .^Irth. Lyt. Itryt. 11S14) 
112 He spurred horse and escryed the seiiesshall. 

b. 7o esery him, litem, etc. la or unto death, used 
lo translate Fr. /«/, leur cscricr mart!' or G) 
la mart ! ’ 

X475 Caxtun yason 8 h, And syn they nseried alle the 
drunken cenlaiiris unto the dcllie. 15*3 l.n. Ih-.KNi-.us /'Vma. 
1. cccUxxvi. 6.'i9 They were cncluseJ witli the gauiituj'sc, 
who escryed them to del he. 

3. Irans. - l)K.si:iiY : to cry out upon on tlis- 
covering; heme lo espy, discover. Al.sv>, with 
out. 

1581 J. Pki.i. It addon s Ans7n. Osor. 100 Vouchsafe there- 
fore a gotxJ fclowshyp (hvoriiis. to escry out t ine safe Haven 
for us. 1581 J. Srtm.KY tr. Sene.a's Afedea in. C'ho. 127 h, 
Some travelers sH-tII the Count reys farre e .ci ye Ileyun J hinall 
‘J'htile, Kiiowcn furthest .'it tliisday. X598 Hakluyt Coy. I. 
•196 (R.) At the same lime the Spanish fleet \v.as c.scried by an 
English Pinasse. 1635 Plkciias /Y//7'/w^ II. 775 From 
hence you may plainly the ptoiiu».n«ry of Ajaphi. 

11 ESOU*. [Fr. ; older form of ftu : sec Ecu.] 

c 1663 F. WiLLUGiiav in Ktiv^s Philos. I.ett. 11 At the 

cxpenceof an Escus for a Cuidc. XTj’i in Raimiy vol. II. 
X77S in Ash. 
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Hist. [a. AF. eseuaye, f. OF. escu (mod.F. ^cu) 

L. scutum shield. Of. ScuT.voK.] 

1 1 . T‘Iie chief form of feudal tenure (/a', shield- 
.servieeb iHiisonal serxice in the field for a peritid 
of forty days in e.ach year. Ohs. 

XS«3 Hmadsh.aw St. Werburge 11. 1773 Many helde their 
laiides , . with seniice de chiiuilere and some by r-scuage. 
»30* Wyklky Armorie 19 Eucry tenant that held lands by 
a Kiiights fee w.is tied to do his T.Ajid escungo or shield 
scriiice. 169$ r KMPLK Hist. Fug. iiefiy! 171 Those Aiulnirs 
. pivtciul tins Duty of Esctiage. to have conn* over in this 
Reign. 1766 lhu\c-K.sToSL Comm. 11. v. 74 This kind of 
teiiuiewas called scutaginm in Latin, .or scuti . . 
in our Norm.'Ui French escuage. 
b. tram/. 

x6o5 Svi.vk.stkr /?« Itartas ii. ii. iii. (1605-7) 1 . 454 Our 
(hand siw.s. .eiicn in AgeCoiihl render duly Venus Kscuage. 
<6x3 Cock kk am, I 'enns-est tiage. wanton flcshliiies.se. 

2 . A money payment in lieu of military service; 

^ SCPTAUK. 

*577 87 lloLiNMitn ChroH. an. 1214. 184/1 The king dc- 
nuiiuled escuage of them that refused to go with him into 
rVuctow. X64X W. Hakkwil l.iberUe oJ the .Sab/tit 17; 
Every man that by his tenure is Iniuiid to serve the King in 
his w.'irres, and f.iilcth, Ls to pay.. a line by the tianic of 
b'-scimge. 1679 nroi.-xr „•///<-. Tenures *)^\Vhy.u csiamgc is 
a.sses.sed throughout the land, .the .said Sir Philip .sIi.t!) |Miy, | 
euu 1738 ///.?<’. f > 7 .A‘ar/it-y.ii. 23 'riie Itarouapjwaririginthc i 
Host tiad Ksciiage on his own ‘j*enant.s that made l.)cfauli. l 

il Escudero (t^kr/ib ro'k. [Sp. ; f. escudo shield : ! 
sec F.si^i’Ikr.] a shicUl-bcarcf ; aiitsquire; hence, ! 
an atieiulaiit ; a lady's page. I 

a 1637 It. JoNsoN (Webster . 1863 T. It. Aioricii Kiit. of 

Poems iij Ili.s escuderus rode in liont, Hui j 
cavaliers liehind. 

Esoulaplan, var. of A^sn'L.\piAN. j 

Esculate, var. form of A**.sit i’i.A'rK. 
t E'SCUlOUCy. Ohs. rare ff. next: see ! 
-KNry.| '1 he quality of being evculent or eatable, i 
1631 Iticfis AVitf Disp. 197 Though lcs.se tommodiotis for . 
eM-'uIcncy. ! 

EBCUlcnt (e‘ski/ 7 lent), a. and sh. [ad. eseth ! 
IcHt-m, f. esca fooil.] j 

A. adj. 

1 . Suitable for foo»l, c.'itablc. : 

x6a6 Racon Syh'a g 6jo A Nnmlier of Herbs are not 

Esculent at all. 1756 C. Lucas Fss. ICnters III. 238 'I'he 
gardens aflord good supplies of the best esculent vegetables. 
18x3 itiNiu.icv Anim. /Hog. oxl. 4> III. 471 Esculent Snail. 
x8x6 Kikuv & St. Fntomol x. ( i828> 1 . 310 'I’he order A|itera 
dues not much more aliouiul in e.scuteiii iiis'tcis ihan the 
1 tiptera. x866 Roi.krs Agrir. 4* Priees 1 . iv. t>6 < Inions and 
cabbage appe<Ar to have been the only esculent vegeuihk.s. 

1; (onhised use. 

x8x 3 ItiNm.fcY Anim. Piog. '^d, 4* II. 212 'J’hc Estuleiil 
Swallow, 'i he nest of this bird is edible. 

2. absol. quasi -jri5'. j 

x6a6 ItAr ON .Sytra 11631 § 474 In Plaiit.s, where the Root is J 

the Iv.ictiletit, as Radi.sh, and Parsnips. | 

B. sh. Anything that is eatable, or fit fur food ; 
esp. vegetables. 

16*5 M A.ssiNGKK Arw tCay iv, ii, A piece of Suffolk t heese, 
or gammon of bacon. Or aiiye'iculeiii, as ihe learned call il. ' 
X7a5 Rkadi.ey Fam. Diet. JCseuients, by whicJi is to be. 
understood I'lanis for Etiod. 1754 Dous^t.Kv W,i|rrvV. ii, His j 
various escub.Mils, from glowing laxts I Jive the fair promise j 
of delicious feasts, 1863 Rai.i. in A'. ,y (b Scr. iii. IV. 193 i 
The 4tli of August Was the ficruHl when the juicy esculent j 
roiild he first enjoyfii. xBya Ykat.s (/tw//# Cfo////r. vs ’l he j 
varieties of palm furnished, .an e.sciiicnt stmicthing like the i 
cabbage. j 

Esculic, -Im^e, var. forms of /E-scui.ic, -in. 
t EflCU'ine. [a- OF. esrume i^moil.l- . ceuim^ \ 
see .Scum.] Froth. 

xgxy Anoki^w Ftnnseioyke s Distyl. Waters P iij, F.scuinR 1 
made of this lierhe li-adi.sh] u.scd in vaperuus bathes (.lys- 
troyeth age. 

EscU'rialize, v. nomc-unl. [f. Kscurial (better 
liscorial), the name of the chief paLu e of the 
S)iariish kings, about 30 miles from M.idrM.] 
trails. To subject to influences like those which 
prevailed at the Escurial. | 

1843 t 'ait's Mag. X.617 Kings and queens .ire no longer I 
. .puppets 10 he'pl.Tycd with by dexterous iiiuiiiUeluinks, or | 
Escuriali/ed into idiotisiii. j 

Escurie : sec J'Jq u E K l{ Y. 

Escusd, obs. form of ICxouse sh. and sc 
Eflcutcheoxi (eskz^tjm;. Forms: (5 e.sco- 
chon, 6 escuohou), 7, qoscocheon, (7 esohooh-, 
oschucheoti, e.scocbion, e.scotch-, escu* 

ohoon, *tchion, *toheeri, 8 cschiitcheon, 6* 
o.scutcheou. See abso StJUTeiiKo.N. [a. ON'F. 
esctichon (central OF. escusson, mod. husson) 
late I,, tyjio ^scutiim-em, f. scutum shield.] j 

Johnson 1755 has only the form esehutcheon, 
i. Her. 'i Jic shield or shichl -shaped surface on 
which a coat of arms is depicted ; also in w ider 
sense, the shield with the armorial liearings ; a 
sculptured or painted lepre.sentation of thi.s. 

1480 Wardr. Arc. Kdsv. JC (iS.ioi 131 Escochons of 
p<T[)ir ill colours of the armes of Lordc (jeoigc Vcr. 15^ 
Mirr. PolUytys^ M iij, And from th:i( lime the use of Es- 
ciichoiis and Armory was found oiti, .-is a wilric*!HC »»f iht ir 
Noliility. x6io Hollanu Camdeds Frit. 1. 405 'J’hcir ir.s. 
chochcon tiiiles with sixe. e.scallups aigeiii. 1679 Plot 
Staffordsh. (16861 A, The figures on the right hand each Es. 
cocneun, shewing what Amies belong to the >louse.4. 1774 ! 


Warton Hist. Eng, Poetry 111. (R.\ I'he addition of the 
csciiti-.hcoii Ilf Edward the Confessor. .wa.sa siiflicieni foun- 
dati-jii for an impi'iichnieut of high treason. 18x5 Scoir 
t»«i' .17- xli, The carved vTonc escutcheon of the ancient, 
fiuuilv. .was hung diagonally beneath the helmet and crest. 
1846 I'kuscoit 7'Vr</. 4^ /j. I. vi, 277 They were prohibited 
froiii quartering the royal arms on their escutcheons. >885 
Miss Hkauhon Wyllard's Weird ii, Clriiv granite piliars, 
each crowned with the cscuicheon of the tieuthcotes. 

b. fijf . ; e.sp. ill pliraKts like a blot on aft es- 
cutcheon -n st.iiii on a persotrs rtputaiion. 

1697 / V;y/7(r8oOi II. 175 IX-d., 'llte lianishinetil 

of Ovid was a blot in his esciitche«m. 1848 R. W. Hamilton 
/V*/. Sal'haih v. i8i> We are not ashatiied of our li^uritaii) 
f.Tihcrs . . The oi otlieoti of iheir virtues is our proudest 
heialrliy. x863 Sliiui.i'.Y A'ng;p Crii. x. 444 The people of 
Edinburgh were eager lo remove an unseemly slain fnmi 
the csculchc'on of their city. x868 Eiikkman Sorm. Cong. 
11876' II. Cii. 45 A dark blot on the escutcheon of the House 
of (iodwine. 

o. Escutcheon of fretcncc : ihc small escutcheon 
bt aring the arms ol an heiress placed in the centre 
i)f her husb.md’s shield, i'f. Inemoutcukon. 

idjj Loud. No. l2L^8/4 Dputi an Escuichecr of Pre- 
teinv, a I'hevciTl betweem three I bi ds. 1766 87 Pornv 
//er. 123. 1813 RL’Trn;B Fonthill p. xxiv, Mervyn quaiTcting 
.Sunire, and «»n an escutcheon of pretence, Green, etc. 

1 2 . A h.'itcliiiiciit. (Mote fully funeral es- 
cu tcheou.) i'^hs. 

a i&jz W(K)i» I,ife (18481 40 Eucocheons which he luid g» ' 
by liiiryirig several persons of quality. 1688 K. Hulml 
.‘lrmouty\.d^ Every < tenth; man. . w.ns iiiterr'd with Funeral 
E-scochions. xyxa 1 >k Foit ( t»/. (18401 347 Mrs. Veal 

w.-vs. .dead, and her escutcheons were making. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 73 P 7 At l.T.st the eldest fell ill I dreiinietl 
every night of ivscaitoliix>iia mid while _ glovei.. i8ao \V. 
Ihvino Ske/ik-bk. 11. 183 .Several ancient monumenu . . 
over .some of which hang funeral cscuicheoiis. 

3 . Anything shajicd like, or resembling, an es- 
cutcheon : a. yen. (see quot. ) 

160X Pi.AT Detightes for Latiies xvih. Of.. M.Tichpnnc 
paste . . our comfit makers . . make . . Amies, escocheons, 
lieusi.s, birds, and other fancies. 

b. Arch. A shield- sha^K-d ornament, chiefly in 
Gothic iniildings, carved on the bos-ses of ceilings, 
at the ends of weather-mouldings, etc. 

1875 Parkkr Gloss. Goth. An hit. 

c. A ke\ 'hole plate, a name idate, etc. 

*63$ Mkq. WoKfKRTiik Cent. Jm>. § 72 An ICscochcon to 
he placed heforu any of these hKtks. 1879 Own, t /D v4/7. 
GI0S.S., Fsenteheon, .a plate for protecting the keyhole of a 
door; or one to which the handle, of a door is attached. 

d. Horticulture. A hhicld*.sh{ii.K*d putt ion of a 
branch, containing a bud, cut for use ns a graft. 

1658 ICviu.vN h'r. Card. 61 (.‘ut your escuicheoii 

long enough, that it may derive nourishment. 

e. Maul, (scetjuot.) 

1867 .Smv mi .SaUoPs ir&rd-bk., Fscntchron, the roinpart- 
lueiit in the middle of the .ships stern, where her runm- is 
writ ten. 

f. /.ool. (see quota.) 

1854 Wooou aro 11. 047 The luniile. .is on oval 

•-pace in from of the beaks (of bivalyesj. .When a .similar iiu- 
].rcssioii exists behind the lieaks, it is termed tliees<.:uttlicon. 
/bid. 1856) 30s Meroe. .Shell oval, compressed .. ligaiiitM 
in ;i Jcirp f.si:uu.licon. 

4 . Comh. eacutcheon graftiniBc (.see 3 d). 

17x7 Hhadlky /'am. Ifu t. r. \. ilrafting, 'I hey will thrive 
. .well upon the (Jiiiui.'e tree l)y Ksi.utcheon giriftiiig. 

licncc E.sou tcheouocl ppl. a., fuinishcd or deco- 
rated with escutcheons. 

1741 Voi Nc; St Th. 11. ;ir,6What . .i.sthisesrutr.hooii’d world. 
Which hangs out Death in one riein.Tl night t i8xx Hvhon 
ll'er/t, rv. i, ( )nr banner'd and v.vciil» hrun’d gallery. J843 
(.‘.MiiYMC /'nst 4 l‘r. '185'U '.•u.S Duggeric.s never .so c. - 
culchconcd must t.ikc the fate of .such 

-6869 suffix. icnTiiiiig :idi.s., is ad. OE*. -eis '"moil. 
F. -ois, -a/j ; C'oni. Konianic •e.<!e (It. esc. J’r.. 
.Sp. /rj, Pg. -r:):—!.. insem. 'I'lie L. suffix hid 
the sense ‘ belonging lo, oiiginating in (a place)’, 
;is in hortt H.Gs, pnVensis, K. hortus garden, prdtum 
tneadow, and in many ridjs. f. local names, as 
Curlhiiyinicusis C.iithnginian, Athcnicftsis Athe* 
ni.in. Its n presenliitives in the Romanic langs. 
.Tre still the ordinaiv nican-i of forming adjs. upon 
nanus of countries or places. In Fug. -ese forms 
ilerivnlivt-s from names of cminlries (chiefly alter 
Koin.niiic jirototyju's , as Chinese, Portuguese, 
Japanese, anrl from some names foreign never 
I 'ngli-h) lown.s, .\s Milanese, Viennese, Pekinese, 
Cantonese. The.ic adjs. may visually be employed 
as sh-s., eillici a. names of languages, or as desig- 
nations of prr-'Ons ; in tlie latter use they formerly 
h.Td plurals in -s, l)ut lite [il. has now the same 
form as the .dug., the words being taken rather as 
adjs. used absol than as proper sbs. (From words 
in ese used as pi. have arisen in illiterate speech 
such sing, forms ns Chinee, Maltee, Porlugee.') A 
fieqnc.'il mod. application of tlic suffix is to foriii 
words designating the diction of certain authors 
who fire accii ed of writing in a dialect of their 
own invention ; e.g. Johnsonese, Cartylese. 

Ese, eseliche» esement. obs. ff. Fa hr, etc. 
FJsce, -i, -ie, -y(e, obs. forms of E)a8y. 
E8e]npla4Stic ^esempK'e stik), a. [f. Gr. It into 
+ 'iv, iicul. of CIS + vAaort/i^ot, f. tAduratm to 
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mould : a word iiTCfjularly formed by Coleridge, 
mid probably suggested to him by the Cut. tu- 
einshi/iUmg forming into one.] Having the func- 
tion of moulding into unity; unifying. 

1817 CoLEKinoK iiioi;. Lit. 139 On the iinu^tnation, or 
cHciUi-iIastic power. 18*7 Hawk Ouates Scr. 1. u873i_aaj 
Nor 1 trust will Coleridge’s favorite word escmplaslic . . 
ever become curreiii. 1879 Faukau kSV. 11. 488 'Hie 

unifying ' or if I may use the expression, eseinplastic — 
power of the imagination over tlie many subordinate truths. 
Eseuplasy ..cscmplasi'i. [f. as prcc. + (Ir. 
irA42<T-ir moulding + - v.] ^See quot.) 

185a FrMt'r's Mag. XI.VI. 65 Neither of them possessed 
that gift, which SchcUing cmlcavoured to express by the 
term F.seinsbildun){ [jr/c ; read incinsbildungl, and Ctderidge 
by the term eM'inpiasy -the power, that is, of infusing into 
the various parts of a subject an ever present unity. 

Eaen, pi. of obs. form of Eavkh. 

Sserine (e-.scT 0 in\ Chm. [a. Er. h^rine^ f. 
AvOv, the native name of the plant ; st;e -ine. 

(First used in Fr. by Vde Recherches chiutigni-s tar la 
fh'e du Calabar 1865 »,] 

A crystalline alkaloid obtained from the Calabar 
bean, the fruit of Physostigma venmosum^ em- 
ployed in stjlution in medicine to produce con- 
traction in the pupil of the eye. 

1B79 i*. Smith (itaiuoma 153 Kserine lowers the tension of 
the glaucoiuaious cytv x8M Ediu. Rczk Oct. 507 Kserine 
or piu'.sosligmine. 

+ Esguard. Ohs. [a. OK. esgard (mod. F. 
tribunal de.s chevaliers dc Malte', lit. ‘ look, 
attention*, corresp. to It. sguanio'. see Es- and 
Guard.] A tribunal existing among the knights 
of St. John, to settle difTcrciices between memljers 
of the order. 

x6x6 PiKAUM. & Fi.. Kni. 0/ Malta v. ii. Proceed to th' 
Ceremony : -one of onr Esgu’ard l)«-£iad<; ISrounlferrut lirst. 
Esh, -en, dial, forms of Asit, Ashen. 

\%%nNt'f‘thawb, Ifousch. Rk. 334 To gyf yemly as many 
eshen cunpis. x8o8 R. ANorHsoN CuvtNd. halL^ ( h/r 
y-wa/tHVt 1 cowrVl iny ways down, ahint onr youn;; cslics. 

t Eshen, eahimo. Ohs. Some precious stone. 
16x3 PcHCMAS Pilgrimage, Descr. India <1864! 38 Of 
F.shiinc, which stone conies from Cataya, one Bulinan. Ibid. 
43 Lignum aloes, Kshen and Coratl. 

E'Shill. dial. Also 6 eschin, eahen, -yno, 
ession, eushon, -on, 7 eshon. [ICtymology un- 
certain ; ?var. of Asuien (vc.ssel;; of. ON. eski 
ashen Ixix, inod.Icel. askja box generally.] A 
woollen pail or shallow tub. 

X547 Laftc. Ckcsk. J1 V/A iChcthaniStH:.! I. io(), V milke 
trowngs and v cssiiais x\d. 1558 Ibid. ( 1S84 • 30 Fy ve loonu s 
for AIu. .and iiij Ksshons. 1573 Ibid. [ 1 1 . Cxi Sex eshens m 
skulet. 1688 R. Iloi.Mu Armoury 111. 31S/1 Of some Milk- 
Maids.. T h.'ivc heard.. a Milk Pail called.. a l.'ruck, an 
£;dioii, of others a I'ouk. i69t Ray 4V. IPm-ds, JCi/iiu, a 

{ mil or kit, X775 in .‘Vsii. xdS^ Clteskire C/oxs., Eshin, a 
ap.;c can for r.u rying; milk from the shippon to the hou.^e. 
Eslllar (c'Jlai ', var. of A.shlau. 1847 in Cwaig. 
Esi(e, Esili, obs. forms of ICaev, Easily. 
EBii(e, var. forms of Kihell. 

Eskanted, variant of Ask.\nthd, Ohs. 

Eskart, ?obs. form of E.SODUT. 

Esker (e’sl.H '. Ceol. Also tj escar, eskar, -ir. 
[a. Ir. e/jr/r.] ‘ The name given in lit latifl to 
the elongated arifl often flat-topped mounds of 
post-glacial gravel whii.-li occur abundantly in the 
greater river-valleys of that countr)'* (I’agej. Also 
in (omh.y as esker like. 

tSu F.. FoKiirs in Wilson &(,;eiki»* Life xiv. 505 The top 
of iTcadon Hill i.s capped 1 »y a great e.sker of gravel. 1865 
Page lland-Ht. Ceol., Kskirs or ENcars. 188s (^kikik 
Tert'bk. ireol. vi. v. i. i 1. 892 RidKr?>, known in Si.otlaiid as 
kames, in Ireland as eskers, ainl in Sc.'indinavia .xs iisar. 
x88i O’ Donovan Merr.i (hisis I. iii. 55 towards sunset 
wc neared the flank of a long e.scar-likc .sand ridge. 

Eakert, ob.s. var. ICscout. 

Esk-ien, obs. form of Ask v. 

Eskip, obs. form of Kqiiip. 
t Eski'nilish. Ohs. [ad. F. escarnioufhc ; .sec 
Escarmouch and SKiusnsH.J =•■ .Skiumlsh. 

. *S8i SivwAnn ^|nrt. DiseifI 1. i, In inarching, incamp- 
ing, approtrli, eskirtni.sh, camisndo, or rctraitc. 

tEsWke. Ohs. [var. of A.slake or Y-slake.] 
K .Slake. 

1S14 Barclay Cyt ^ Uflondyshm. (Perry Soc.J p. xx.vvi, 
No drop thou gell«*st for to t; .I.'ikc liiy Inst. 

Eslar, ob.s. Sc. form of Ashlaii. 
tEsla'rge, V. Ohs. [a. OF. eslixrg-irx sec 
next.] tram. ==■ next. 

/tX45o Knt. de la Tour (tS68» 132 He liLs stered vnlo 
myse and c.slargitlw hi.s pitec \pon hem. 

tEsla-rnsh, r . Ohs. In 5 ealargy 8 ( 8 lho. 
(a. OF. cslargiss- lengthened stem of cslargir 
'.mod. K. tUargir\ f. — L e.x 4 large sec 
L AiuiE.] a. tram. To extend the range or scone of ; 
~ Enlarge ^ b. b. re/l. To sot oneself) at large; 
to free oneself) from restrainU^ Cf. Enlakok 6. 

>483 I i»N C. de la Tour f’ iiij b, Yc may eslargysshe 
yom ,t:lf to say or do your wylli.. Ibid. J ij, ( iixl . . inouelli 
iiyiii svir to pyte .And esl.irgys'.huth lii-i inhiuricorde. 

EsUer, obs. var. A.shlak. 

. in Uaine Auckland note, Eslier worke. 

Ealior, eslisor, olx. IT. 1 .likor. 


Esloign, -oin(e, -03nie, obs. fT. Eloin. 

Eslongro, var. form of Klong v. Ohs. 

r'1500 Afelnsi’ue xxi. 133 Within a short while they es- 
lungyd feno one fro other. 

i’ EsmaTVel, v. Ohs. Fonns : 5 eamervail, 
-vayll, 6 esmarveyl. [ad. OB*. esmcrveilPer , f. 
fj- L. ex- out + menjetlPer to wonder, Marvk!.. 
See also A MARVEL.] trans. a. To astonish, b. 
'Fo wonder at, admire. 

1475 Caxton Jason 98 lason was nioche esmeriiailled 
theiine whan he understod the hyghc mysteres that hym 
bciumed to make. x5oa Ord. Crysteu Men {W. dc W. 
1506) iv. xxix. 341 Conteinplc, and csmaruayll the grele 
&: incomprenaule dyflerent.^e. X509 Hawks Past. Pleas. 
(F^c^ Star.) 189 Thus al esmarveyled we dy'd then awake. 

+ IiBlIiay% 2 ^. Obs. See also Amay, Asmav. [a. 
OB', esmaie-r to trouble = Pr. esntagar, es malar, ll. 

med.L. *exmagdrey f. ex- out + -mag- 
(wheiicc *dismagdtu ! : seo Dismay), ii.sually l^*- 
iieved to be of Teut. origin; cf. OIIG. nnrgan to 
be able : sec May v.] tram, and rejl. Dismay. 

1393 (lOWKR Conf. I. 281, 1 am.. so distempred and so 
csniaicd. Ibid. 11 . 2 ;9 But Jasim wolde him nought 
esnmie. 1475 Caxion Jason 76' Apt.w,lio this, .began lo 
rise abassbed and e.smayed of this werke. 1483 — (lo/d. 
Leg. 153/3 But he was grctcly esniuyed how he inyght 
hnrye the Inidy. 

Eamayle, exnayle. Ohs. rare. [ad.uF.<.j- 
mail^le. /mail \ sec Amkl.] Bmaiiiel. 

11^ PuriKNiiAM /-Vi*. JWs/e Ml. xix. (.\rf>.; 242 Set rich 
rnijie to red rsiiiayle. 1594 Nasiik Terrors of Ai^kt l^iij. 
dX', No wine but was tnrneil to redetuayle as .soon as euer 
it came amongst tliein | icel.Andcrsl. 

t E81II611*te* Ohs. [a. B'r. esmeute, older form 
oi dmcMtel] « Km KI TE. 

xBxa Ni- KiniAM tr. Selden s Mare CL 4^*9 Ami an Esmeute 
of their ^leople who arc all iiit pressed in th.at Question. 

Eamint, obs. ibrm of Ilankmknt. 

tEsmO'Ve, esme've, V. Ohs. rare. [a. OK. 
esmover (accented stein esmeuv-, whence a later 
inf. form esmevre) :-~hUe E. exmain're. f. ex- out + 
movire Move,] tram. 'Fo move strongly, excib*. 

1474 (’AxroN Chesse iii. v. Dviij, As sono. as she .sawe 
hym she was soc smoueil wyfh Joyc that .she deyed lofore 
hym, 147s — Jason is/2 He was .soc.sincnid . . with luue 
that, etc. Ib/d. 78/3 'riicir aduers:(ires. .W'erc so esmeuyed 
upon them that, t^tc. 

’I’ Eino (e y-n/;. Ohs. e.xc. NtJit. [OB', fr/x?— Goth. 

OTeut. *asitjfl-z harvesitman, f. *^a.<:nnO’Z 
harvest] The OE. de.signation of a class of domestic 
slaves, 

(’980 T.indisf. Cosp. Matt. x. 24 Ne is iSexn ofer hone 
larmi nco ?^c.a vcl esne ofer hlafcrde his. r 975 Ruslno. (Io.\f. 
John iv.51 K.snassiurnonlogaj^ueshiin. xBaoSron 
xxxii, Theuw and IC.snc art thou no longer. x86i Fkaksun 
Early Mid. Ages Eng. sot ’J'he. .esne.s or day-labourers, 
were the lowest. 1875 Stl'hms Cmtst. I fist. 1 . v. 78 The 
esne or slave who works for hire. 

t E'Snecy. Ohs. [ad. iiicd.T.. n'smria, latinized 
form of 0\.' . ainsitt't'ee (mod.Fr. alnesse) position 
of elder brother or sister, ad. iried.L. *an/e»dtitia, 
f, antemUus one born Kfore another, f. ante be- 
fore k natus bom.] ‘ A private prerogative al lowed i 
to the oldest coparcener, where an estate is 
descended lo daughters for want of nii heir male, 
to choose first after the inheritance i.s divided’ 
(\Vharton\ 

1607 in CuwKl, Intcrf r. 1641 in Termes de la Ary 144. I7»x 
in Bmi.f.y. i8j 3 in Crauijk TechnioL l^ict. ; and in mod. 
l)i< ts. 

ESO- (e'S(9-), prefix [Gr. fireu within], employed 
in a few compounds of modern formation from 
words of (ireek origin, as Ssoenteri'tis, Palh, 
[see Entekitin], mflamm.Ttion of the intestinal 
mucous membrane. SBOg’aitxitis, Palh. [sie 
Ga.stkitis], inflammation of the mucous lining of 
the stomach. Ssona'xtbez [.sec Nauthkx], the 
inner vestibule of a Greek church (cf. Exonautmkx). 
Eioneu'ral a. [see Nki kal], operating within 
the nerves. EsoBoo'plc a. rare [Gr. -oicw-us 
watching -K-ir], (.sec quot). 

1847 C-RAiG * I'.sthmterites. Ibid. Esogastrites. 1850 
N KAi.K East. CIt. I. 243 The ’'csonarthcx cipens on to the 
clinrch by nine doors, to the cxonurthe.x hy hve, 1851 II. 
M.wo Pop. Superst. (c;d. 3) 73 'I’hc mental forces, or oper.'i- 
ijiins ofa living huiiiaii lieirig, may lie conceived lo he cs>en- 
tially *c.soncur.d. s8t6 Bkni'MA.m CktYsfom. Wks. (1838 431 
V'lll. 9.f .Divi.sion of Politics and (juvuriiment into ^Kso- 
scopic, i.e. internal or inlcrlor-conccrn.s-icgarding, viz. 
Internal (jovernmciit, and Exo.scopic. 

Esodic (esp-dik), a. [f. Gr. Ha-o) within -b(58-<5s 
way - 4 - -K’.] Of nerves: ihoceeding to or into 
the spinal marrow ; afferent. 

1850 M. Hall Diasta/fii Piemottx Syst. C\\^c.c\\on headed 
* New 'I'erms F'roposed.’J Estdic inv) will express the 
action into ; exodk the action our of, etc. 1850 Bar.nfs in 
Lancet II. 84/1 This paralyzing efl'ect on the c.\lreiiiiucs of 
the esodic nerves. x85a G. Wn.soN Life J. Reid 9a The 
sensitic nerves have also Wn n.'iimrd esodic 1 ingoing). 

Esophageal, Esophagus, etc. ; sec lE-s-. 

Esoterio (cs<itc'rik\ a. anil sh. [ad. Gr. iacj- 
7 tfHK-us, f. iacoripco, comp.ir. of tau within. 

'I'lic (Jr. word ocicurs first in i.ucian, wlio ascribes to Aris- 
totle a classification of his own W’orks into ‘ esoteric ' and 
‘ exoteric *. (Cic. Pe Ein. v. i 5 recognizes such a cla.ssifica- 


ESOTEBY. 

tion, hut uses only the term ‘exoteric’, leaving the opposite 
class undcsignated J AiEtotlc himself merely uses ifwttpixdt 
in the sense of ‘ixipular, uiitechnical'.) By bier writem 
the word was employed to de.sigiiate the secret doctrines 
.said to have been taugiit by Pythagoras to a select few 
uinon^ his disciplc.s.] , 

adj. 

1. Gf .philusophical doctrines, treatises, modes of 
speech, etc. : Designed for, or appropriate to, an 
inner circle of advanced or privileged disciples ; 
eommunicated to, or intelligible by, the initiated 
c.xclusively. Hence of disciples: Belonging to 
the inner circle, admitted to the esoteric teaching. 
Opposed lo BA'otekjc. 

Esoteric linddhism : a .system of* thcosophical ’ doctrineii, 
.'illcged by its adherents to have been banded down by secret 
tradition among an initiated class of BiiddhLsts. 

t 685 to Stanlky Hist. Philos. 1 1 71 nl 372/1 ’I’he Auditors 
id Pyiiiagoras. . were of two sorts, Kxotci ick and Ksotcrick ; 
the Exutericks were those who were under probation, which 
if they well performed, they were admitted to be Esoterick.s. 
1738 Warbuiiton Dtv. Legal, in. § s (tTS.S* 98 The exoteric 
leaching [of the Pythagoroansl admitted fable and falsehood 
..the esoteric only what the tc.ichcr believed to be true, 
rt 1754 Fn i oixti Comm, lioimgbioke s Ess. Wk.s. 1784 X. 
310 In rescuing ilic esi>icric purity of his doctrines from 
that leM amiable iipijcaiance in which their exoteric garb 
reprcsriits them. 1788 74 Tl'CKKK Lt. Plat. (1853.1 1 1 . 677 
'I'hese two clas.scs [the adept and the vulgar] iiutst be act* 
(Ircssed in two dinerf-nt language.s, the esoteric and the 
exoteric. 18x7 Coli mujck ISiog. Lit. 1 . x. aoo, 1 considered 
. the Trinity, entitled to the rank of an esoteric d<^c trine 
of imtni.'il religion. 1837 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iii. 9 90. 
204 A hidden sircam of esoteric truth was supposed to flow 
beneath .ill the surface of Scripture. 1883 Sinnett (titlct. 
Esoteric linddhism. 

b. ahsoL '.(|iiasi-j//.l == ' Esoteric sense', rare. 
j 1843 M ns. Bmowning Crk. Chr. Poets f rSiS ( > 5a 'I’he esoteric 
j of the most su.suicious turnings of his phraseology is ‘ (ilory 
I to the true (rod 

[ 2. transf. a. Of motives, purpo.ses, etc. : Not 

openly avowed, b. Pert.aining to a select circle ; 
private, conlitlential. C. Qualifyijig a personal 
epithet : That is esotcrically such. 

1866 W. Tiiornmiury Greatheart III. 176 He had two 
motives in his visit, an exoteric and an esoteric motive. 
1859 MArAUi AY Hist. Eng. V. 206 llis esoteric project was 
the original |iroject of Christopher Colnnibii.s. 1B76 Black 
Madcap P. xllii, JHi>wcould he aid in this p..soleric interview? 
1878 Fairhaiun S/rattss 11, Strauss had hardly the stuff in 
him to he an exoteric Conservativcf while mi e.soteric Radical. 
1881 Aa////YXXlV. 578 'I’herc is nolliing to hinder them 
having al.so more esoteric meetings at slated intc.rvals. 

3. IJiys. (In etymological sense): ‘Applied lo 
things which relate to, or have origin within the 
organism ’ > Syd. Sac. /.ex.). 
x8to in Mavnk Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. 

1. pi. (after Gr. ra iaurepind.) Esoteric doctrines; 
esoteric treatises. 

X7XX ir. IPeren/cls’ Disc. Logomdehys 99 Aristotle’.s Books 
of deep T.(Mrning, his Acroanmti(.;ks,"K.soterit ks, Bipopticks, 
and mysterious Writings, 1768 74 Tcckkk Lt. Nat. (1852) 
1. 430 Our |•redeccssor.s had their esoterics and exoterics. 
iBog Knc>x it Ji;iio Corr. I. 488 Alexander complained to 
Aristotle, that he had done ill to give the world hi.s csote- 
ricks. ^ x8ai S. Parr li’ks. (1828) vin. ^53 1 miLst, in my 
esoterics, stand aloof from all controversies. 

2. One initiated in e.soteric doctrines. 

1655-60 [si^c A. 1 1. 

Esoterical (estncriklll), a. [f. prec. 4- - AL.] 

1. jirec. adj. 

1850 L. Hunt - I. iii. 128 This was his [Cole- 
ridge’s] esoti’.rical ofiinion of him. 1876 BiuciiA’t'tA' Lect. 
Egypt 42 Walls rovered with mylhrilogic;*! representations 
and esoterical texts, c.\pIanatory of the old religion. 

2. Ill clymological noncc-usc: tsce qiu>t.) 

1850 Mai'rice Mvr. <5- Met. Philos. I. i. § ^3. 27 When by 
e.soti-rical wc mean that which concern.s the inner m.*in. 

Esoterically (cs^itc-rikali), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY-.] In an csottMic manner. 

1738 Wakhchi'on Div. Legal, ill. 9 2 III. (1811) 27 Exo- 
terir.'dly . . uf the national (.iods; f.soterically . . of the first 
Cause of all things. 1836 Eraser's^ Mag. XIV, 4 It e.ssen- 
tially .'ind cscitericully preserM. 5 s it.s M-painteMe.s.s. 1873 
WiiiiNM- Y Orient, .Stud. 87 While or;d tradition cunlinned 
to be the exoteric practice, writing might still be resorted 
to t:sotorir.T.Ily. 

Eaote’ricisni. [f- Esotkrio -p -ism.] next. 

1846 VN'orckstkr citc.s Christian Observer. Hence in 
l.atcr Diels. 

Esoterism (esF*tcriz’m). [f. Gr. k(rorrip~o» (see 
B^hotkrkj) 4 -ISM.] The holding of esoteric doc- 
trines; the habit of regarding knowledge as the 
property of the few. 

1835 Mauricr Let. to Acland 12 Mar. in Life (1884) T. 
171A dangerous tendency [in Alex. Knox) to esoterism and 
exclusiveness. 1871 Farrar iPitn, Hist. ii. 62 Its perfect 
openness rebuked their esoterism. 188a Eyd, .Soc. Lex., 
Esoterism, medical. Simon’s term for the mystery which 
some medical men think themselves l»oiind to adopt towards 
their ptatieiUs by rca.sori of their prejudices and ignorance. 

Eso'terize, z^. rare. [f. as prcc. + -m;.] intr. 
To hold esot|ric doctrines. 

1842 G. S. Faufr Prmdnc. Lett. (1844) 11. 21 Unlike the 
Esoferising Exclusiveness of Pagan Philosophy. 

Esotery (c’S^y^ri). [f, as prec. + -Y ». 

(An irreguTar fi'xrimtion ; in firM quot., from which Totld 
obtained the word, esoteries may be inispr. for esoterics.)] 
Esoteric doctrine, .secret lore. Also pi. 
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17^3 Tucker Ffttwill 17a note. Reserving their esoteries 
for aaepts, and dealing out exoteries only to the vulgar. 
xte8 WcBSTKN, Ksotery, mystery; secrecy. {Little need.'s 
1879 G. Mbrkoith Egoist II, i. 7, I .seem to be instructed 
in one of the mysteries of erotic esotrry, yet on my word I 
am no wiser. • 

Esoundir(e, obs. var. Asukdek. 

a Alexander $tOf 1977. 

!i Saox (f's^ks). Also 6 ezox. a 

Gaulish word : cf. Welsh Ir. tae/i salmon.] 'I'he 
name of a large fish mentioned by Pliny (iu first 
quot. app. identified with the Sturgeon) ; the Corpus 
(jlossaiy (a Soo) renders the name by /<!.»•, i.e. 
salmon. In mod. Ichthyology used as the generic 
name of the Pike. 

(■ 1520 I.. Andrf.wk JVo6le Ly/e in Babees Hk. 234 Ezox is 
a very grete hsHhe in that water danowc be the londe of hun- 
garye, he is of sur.he bygnes that a carte with iiii horses can 
iKit cary hym .nw.aye . . he h.*icli swete fisshe [^dcKlil lyke a 
porke. 1706 PHii,i.ii'S, Esox, a great Fish in the River 
Rhine; a Lax. x>n\ Golosm. Nat. Hist. (iK6a> If. iii. i. 
303 The Esox or Pike. 1854 Badkam ffalieut. 296 Pliny's 
esox (a name which modern ichthyology has imposed upon 
the pike) is evidently a misnomer. 

Esp e, ob>. form of AsrL 
i'Sspft'Ce. Obs. [a. P. esfacex'^h. spaiium\ 
.see $PAi K.] =* Si’ACK. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 340/3 In that espace of tynic the 
kyngc and inn than lx thousand men were baptysi d. c 2490 
—Blanchardyn 146 Wc. . hauc ben a longc cstuice wyth hyiii. 

Sspacement Ct spt~i-sment). Anh. [a. F. es- 
facement, f. espmer to space out,] The action of 
.spacing, or of placing at suitable distances. 

1867 A . Hakmy /. i/f.' .V/V C’. Barry [v. 93 The chpaoement 
uf the windows. 

II Espadon. [^> F- espadon^ app. a. Sp. espadon^ 
augmentative of espada sword ■. cf. It. spadone.\ 
A long Iwo-handcd sword used in 1 5-1 7th c. 

X846 Fairhoi.t Cositwie 494 Es^ntion, a long *iword of 
.Sp.'inish invention. s88i Blnckw. Mag. May 565 The horse- 
man's huge esp.'idon t*f .six feet long. 

II Espanolette. [Fr. espagnolctte, f. espag- 
nol Spanish.] The iastening of a French window ; 
also attrib. 

2870 Daily Nc',t>s 20 Dec., Had he fallen it might liave 
been the better for him ; hut the neckclotlis and die esp.ag- 
nolettc held fast arul prevented him. 2876 Gwiia lincycl. 
Arx'/iit. (itBj For French cascinents, what is called the Es- 
pagnolettc bolt is now in use. 2887 I'al/ Mall O. 19 Sept. 

5 ''2 Paris h.is e.spagnolcttc wimlows opening like doois. 

Espaire, var. lorin of Kmi’kirr. Obs. 

Esjpfklier (csparliai), sb. Al.so 7 espalioro. 
[a, h. espalier, ad. It. spoil /era ‘wainscot w'orU to 
lean the shoulders again.st * (Floiio), hence, stake.s 
of the same lieight, f. spalla shoulder. Cf. Sp. e.^pa- 
lem^ espaldcra^ of same meaning.] 

1 . A kind of lattice-work or fi ante- work of stakes 
upon which fruit trees or ornamental shrubs are 
trained ; also the stakes indivklually. 

2742 Cotnpi. Fata. Fiecg 11. lii. 36,6 Repair yonr Espaliers, 
and fasten your Fruit-trfcs thereto. 17^ Don.si.KV 
fuUure \\. (R.i, His ripening fruits Display their ?;wi:et 
temptations from the wall, Or from the guy espalier. 2826 
Kirby & Spknck F.ntontol. xiv. iiSy8' 1 . 436 Tlic upright 
piiircKcenr r.siiu'iers of vine-props. 286a Anstkij Clianuel 
hi. n. viii. ihSTlic willow, .is miicli used, it.s young .shoots 
being employed to tie up the fruit iii.es to the espaliers. 

2 . A fruit-tree trained on a lattice, usually of 
woodwork, or on .stakes. 

166a Evklvn Kal. liort, (1729) 223 Plant your fairest 
Tulip.s . . under Espaliers. 2732 Poi K Ep. Burlington 78 
Behold ViliarioVs ten years toil compleat, His Qniiii.'unx 
darkens, his Espaliers meet. 2796 Morse Atntr. Geog. 
I. 54 1 Espiiliers of European gtmpcs in gardens have long 
ago been introduced. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird^ The 
espaliers and the .siaiidard.s all Are thine. 

t 3 . A row of trees so trained. Ohs. 

171a J. J amks tr. I.e Blonds Gardening 3 A Fruit-Garden 
planted, .in long EsjKiliers. 27x5 Braoi kv Fain. Did, s. v. 
Batardier, Fruit Trees . . placed in Espaliers or cKsewhere, 
instead of a dead Tree. 

4 . attrib. and ( omb.,, chiefly .simple attrib \ also 
eBpalierwisB adv.y in the form of an e.spalicr. 

1727 Bkrkki.ey Tour Italy i6jati.. Espalier hedges., 
ni.akc the ornaments of this place. 2;727 Brawi.ky Fain. 
Diet. s. V. Garden Fences. The Korsc-Chesiiut . . will bear 
forming Esp.i Her wise. 2806 Miss Mitkoko in L’Estranjjc 
Friendship ^ I. 20 One of the espalier apple-trees in 
the garden is a perfect picture. i8s8Gi,ennv Card. Every~ 
day BA. 102/1 Espalier 'Frees may be much more easily 
cleaned of vermin. 

Espalier (esp3e IiJii\ v. [f. prcc.sb.] trans. 
a. To train as an espalier, b. 'i'o furnish or 
surround with an espalier. 

18x0 Bp. C0PLK.ST0N kepi, to Edin. Ret>. in Mem. /1851) 
329 We want not mrii who arc clipped .and espaliered into 
.any form which the whim of the gardener may dictate. 
i 8 i 0 in WoRCKsrBR ; and in mod Diets. 

Hence EspadiBred ppl. Espa lieriiiK .rA 
1856 Ru.skin Mod. Taint. IV. v. xi. § 9 Latticed and cs- 
paliered cottages. 1865 Mi.ss Braddon Doctor's Wife iii, 
There were roses and sweet-brier, eApaliered^fipplcs. i88a 
*}ml. Derbysh. AreEvol. Soi. IV. 154 He appe;. s to be 
engaged in that form of training trees called espaliering. 

t E>pa'lloli8e. V. Obs. rare. [f. Sp. espaHal 
•Spanish + -IZK ; efi Fr. espagnoh%r^ trans, 'l‘o 
make Spanish : to naturalize in Spain. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp, Pilgr. 1 'Fhc life of the English 
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Espanolix'd tnuailer. 1638 Osborn Jas. /iid7 j) 477 Gondo- 
inar and our Espanolized English took this last advantage. 
Esparagraas* obs. corruption of Asfakaof.m. 
27x1 Life et Char. K. Thornhill 6 To .tuck two or three 
EKparagra.ss'«. 

t BipaTCet. Obs. fa. F. es/arcei, esparcette ; 
cf. Sp, espareetai] (See quot.) 

2669 \yoRUDr.E .Syst. Agric. (i68iJ 31 K.Hparcet is a kind 
of St. Fuyn, and by some judged to lie the .lame. So 1708 
Mortimkh Hush. (ed. a) I. 36. 1738-1800 in Bailky ; and 
ill mod. Diets. 

+ Espa'rsei V- Obs. [ad. OF. esfarse-r^ f. «• 
pars '.motl.F. Ppars^i-A.,. spars-ust pa. pple. of 
spargere to scatter.] trans. Tu scatter. 

x6s5 Li.si.k Du Bartas^ Noe 181 Into th' espar.<;cd pipes 
o’ th’ Somniier thorow bored. 

Esparto (espa'iti?). Also 6, 8 aparto. [a. Sp. 
e.^parto:-^h. spartum^ ad. Cir. trnaprov a rope made 
of cirdfiTos, either the same plant or Spani.sh 
Broom ^ Spar t turn jittiieum .] A kind of rush 
{Afacrochloa or Stipa tenatissima), called by some 
S])anish grass, imported from Spain and the north 
coast of Africa, for manufacture into paper. In 
ancient limes it was, and in Spain is still, made ’ 
into cordage, shoes, and other articles. Also 
called osparto gra.s8. 

1x591 Pfrcivai.t. Sp. Dili., l^tparfo ..a, kinde of tree 
whereof they make frailes. 1779 H. Swinnurnk Trav. 
Spain f) M.'iking ropes, baskets, and shoes, uf .a small rush 
or reed tailed tspar/o.] x868 Q. /\rt>. Noi 248. jsfi Printed 
upon paper maJc from esparto alone. 1883 Pall Malt G. 
ii Sept. 9/1 At Lloyd’s paper mills, Sittiiij^ournc, the .. 
cover of alioiler used for boiling esparto and slr.'iw blew off. 
attrib. 2792 J. Townskno Join ti. Spain 111 . 1 >,0 The es- 
lur to rush makes good mats fur houses. 2878 Hookkr & 
Iai.l Marouo 335 Large hales of esparto gr.iss . . from the 
adjoining province of Hab;i. 2888 Pall Mall C. 27 Oct. 0^1 
An esparto boiler burst in the North of Ireland Paper Mills. 

Eipathate (fspt'J a. Bot. [f. K- 4. 

L. spdtha Si'ATHE f -ate-.] Not having a spathe 
(iS(>6 T'reas. Boti). 

t EspftUt. Obs. rare. — [ad. F. «/t*aw//-<r(now 
Ppeantre) L. spelta Sl'KLT.] Millit or snclt. 

/1268a Silt 'F. Buownf. Tracts 11684) 22 For Kl ilium is 
more agreeable unto Spelta or Espaui [than unto Rye], as 
the Dutdi and olher.<> still render it. 

t Espe’ccion. obs. rare-^. [as if a. OF. 
^espeaion, icpr. I ., speetibnem looking, f. specheKo 
look.] Looking, beholding. 

14.. F.pipli. in TundaU's FIs. 118431 ti2 And ever the 
inoic they loked besyly 'J'hc more thei lykcd in cspectyon, 

t Eflpe’Ce. Obs. .Sc<‘ also FspiCE. fa. Fr. es^ 
/trrv, corresp. to Fr. e speda, It. specie L. species. 

In OF. the normal phonetic rcprc.seiitativc of L. s/ecies 
wa.s ci//oi'<iiiod./y/f.vSi‘it.ii); the form (mod. espice) 
is influenced by J.at,, Pr. or It.] 

Kind, species. 

i6oa Skoar lion. Mil. {A •• xxv. 3a 'Fhe Romanes 
vsctl tliuftts E.spcccs . . of (..assing. 2659 Macali o t Vrw. 
Thysiik ii. 3 It rests to find out the Espece or kind of the 
disease. 

t Especial, sb. [Corruption of espial^ tiue to 
the influence of L. speebre to look, or possibly to 
confusion with next J -- Ksri.vi. i anti 2 a. 
a 2500 Chamers Friars T, 23 (. 1 /.S‘. Tdworth cspeciale, 

M. SS. Corpus, l.ansd. csiieciaiU;; other MSS. have the 
carreet reading espi.-iillc:) 2548 Hali. Citron. <18091 aSj 
His esbcci.ils and Exploratoi-s declared and accompted to 
by 111 tliat all the Kealiiie was up. 1555 Eukn Decades 
IV. hid. II. II. (Arh.) 112 One of their couinpanye slandyngc 
vppon the loppo of a fiyghc rucke of especiall . . Iicganne to 
crye Lynnyn sayh.’S. 

Espeoial (espe'Jal), 12. Forms: 4 especiale, 

4 7 -all.e, 5-6 oapecyal(l, (5 SHspeoiall, 5-6 
asp-, espesyal^l, 6 esspecial, 6 -7 aspeciall, 7 
Gspecil, -shal, 'tiaLD* 4~ especial, [a. i )E. 
especial (mod.F. special, assiinilatcil to tin L. 
form), ad. 1 .. specidlis (see Special) belonging to 
or concenied with a particular si>ecics, special as 
opposed to general on metl.L. current in legal 
and philo.sophical use), f. species SrKCiES. (T. 
Pr., Sp. especial. It. speziale. (I^t- words with 
initial sp, st, sc, aih»pted into Fr. lx:fore 15111 c. 
usually assumed a euphonic r) 

In OF. the word h.-rd developed the .secondary sense ‘pre- 
eminent, iinporiant’(for the transition d. particHiar\ In 
Eng. the two forms especial and special diner materially in 
tise ; the latter {owing jN;rh. to its closer relation to the 
L, etymon' is preferred in applications arising proxiin.itrly 
from the pirimary .sense, wdiilc the former is cliietly confined 
to the derivative sense. 'Fhe distinction is still more marked 
in the: adv.s. especially, spec tally. \ 

1 . In senses now commonly cxprcsscti by Special. 
a. Special as opposed to general \ar<h .^ ; also 
in I.«iw Yi'^Pdial pleading, especial tail. 1*b. 
Particular, irulividunl, ‘.specific’ ^.obs.'). fc. Pro- 
vided for a panicnlar purpose {obs.\ 
f 2400 Rom. Rose 6717 Lo hecre the cans especial. 2574 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 103 b, By especial pleading he may 
be barred uf the action that he siicth. 2604 Shaks. Oih. iv. 
ii. 225 'Fliere is es|>er:iail Commisviun come from Venice. 
1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. xi. 12668) 49 Spoyliiur an 
esptici.'il member by some strange contraction. x6a8 Coke 
On. Lid. 26 In this case the hu.sband hath an estate in 
especiall tailc. ^ 1754 KiciiARr>S(.iN Grandison (1781) I. xxvi. 
189, 1 shall dispatch what I shall farther write.. by an 


especial messenger. 1884 Bvkon xv. xxv. And ren- 
d'ling general that which is e.spt^i.ial. 

2.1 e-tminent, exctplionally tliitiriguisJied. For- 
merly often ill phra.4c (mp) especial friend {.cf. 3-. 
Now chiefly of feelings, <{ualttit*s, or attribiiteit: 
Exceptional in degree. (Obs in predicative use.) 

! In examples of a and 3 special may cotiimonly be subnti- 
tuted with little change of meaning. 

t* 1386 Chal'CEK Melileus f aoo First schiil ye dope to 
yourc cuiinscil a fewc of yoine fn ndes that ben especial. 
X494 Eadyan It. XXX. 22 He hud iiym in siuirte whyle in es- 
IX'-ciall faiioure. 1594 Hookkk AVi /. /W. i. x. 12611) 29 
CaiiKcth them to h.iue especiall respect in m:tking lawes. 
2603 Knoll PS Hist. Turks Ep. iKd-, My most especiall 
good friend Sir Peter H.Tniond Kniglit of the Hath, c 1630 
Ki.siion Sitn>. Devon $ v8 <1810) 34 It is our of the espcciul- 
esl fisht-r towna of this shire. 2842 Lank Arab, Sts, 1 . 95 
And ainonij{ iny boeks is one of most rspe<'iril value, i860 
'FYNPALf. Glac. II. xxvtii. 397 One fact of especial iiiipoitaiitc 
is to be borne in mind. 

3 . helonging pre-eminently to a parlit.ular pet son 
or thing ; ]HMtainit)g chiefly to osie particular case. 

2855 Mii.man l.af, Chr. 11864' H. in. vii. 1152 Evtry pas- 
.sion/Vvery vice had its especial demon. xM8 M, I'.viTi- 
SON \title, .Suggestions on Aciideinicul Organi/ation, with 
especial reference lo Oxford. 1875 Jowhi 1 Plato n il. 2 1. 
233, 1 must repeat one thing, .for your especial beiii til. 

4. In especial, alio lately by especial ; in par- 
ticular; especially; paiticulaily. Obs. exc. arch. 
(Occas. written ns one word ; cf. Inksim-CIallV.) 

C2390 Chacli h Truth 25 And in especial Drawc unto 
liyiii and pray in general, r 1430 TUgr. l.yf Mtyihodc 1. 
xxi. (1869) 15 pilkeTie woldcbi cvsprci.al wcreii mini ties uml 
seruerrs to bun. 14. Tol. Kel, 4 * L Poems <i8W)'49 .61 
thys parlamcnt must in Asspecinll. 1475 />X‘. AoFL^se w 
III divers regions, and inespeciallc in Fiauiu.e and Noi. 
inaiidie. 1477 Earl Kivkk.s / f/ctrs {Cuxton 74 n, Hu m^hl 
hauc lesKtncd tluMii incsneciull in his say d dictes. 1340 
CovKKDAi.K (dd Faith Wks. ii\uker Soc.) I. iii. 21 , 1 will 
now speak of every word in especial. 28x8 Sei.>TT F. M. 
Perth -xxix. His word, which he addressed to me in es- 
pecial. i860 J. Kennedy Smallato B. 14 In espcri.il, 1 hinl 
fallen into some unseemly prcjmliies. x88i b. Colvin Life 
Laiidor 187 Whcilier il w;is of ihc.se four dramas .'<iid of 
Count Julian in especial, or of all Landoi’K dramatic., 
writings logcihcr, that, ctr. 

t 6. quasi- j/;. An esjieeial point, a ‘jiarlicnlar 
1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacrum. I. 173 In ibis conceive 
these sixe espccialls . . hreefely. 1. 'Fhc exccllencie of the gift 
, .6. 'Fhc manner of exhibiting. 

1 6 . qiKisi-m/z'. 

1591 F. .Seahkv tr. Catinn's Geomancie 123 It is especiall 
goiKl to goc to dwell with great I'rinr.cs and Lordes. 

t Espexiality. [f. prcc. + vn.] An 
especial ))(>int or cleUiil. 

f 1460 F«»rikscue Abs. ty Lim, Mon. (1714) f, 2 Noble and 
gretc (?osis . . of which it Is not now possible to the Writer 
hcMof, for to rernemhcT the E.spccialiiie.s. 

Especially (esjic'Jali), adv, [r. as prec. 4 -ly ^.] 
In an ei^iKciai manner ; principally, chiefly. Also 
in phr. f in especially (sec also iNKsnsniALLv). In 
lattM- use al.so with mijs. : In an especial di.*grce. 

*/rt i^Qo Chester i' I . f 1B4 j* 1. 105 Svbb<rll,l prayc thcefsjicci- 
allye, etc. 1509 IIawi„s i’ast. I'kas. v. iii, Evander..dyd 
well abouiule In many venues, especially in leniyiig. 2557 
Ndkiii tr. Guer'ara's Diall. Pr. 92 a/i 'I'he women, 
& in espi'ciidly grcule ladies, know not, ere. 1561 Mar- 
UKCK Bk, 0/ Notes 685 And ilien the Priest prayed in 
geiierall for uil estates and degrees, and tor increase ofgrace, 
and in especially if neede retpiired. 2640 in Hamilton 
I'apers (Caimlt n .Sik.) App. 2^9 Hereof he was es|»ciinlly 
advertised by the Haminiltunv 2677 Johnson in Ray's 
Cnrr. (1847) >*7 Gieal shoals of s;tlm>m . often lake in at 
the mouths of our rivers, cspeiialty if the north bar be 
open. 27<17 Wesi.icy /V rw. Physic it76;») ho It stunetimes 
cures an Ague espi'i lally in Children. 1834 Newman J'nr. 
Serin. (1837) I. iv. 61 LTnless they are especially watchful. 
186 3 L VEU. riw/iV/. d//m 9 Around tin; l>ordei-s of the bogs 
- lie trunks of trees, especially of the .Scoiih fir. 1875 
Jow'ETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 130 Two points in his criticism 
arc espei.iully deserving of notice. 

EspecialneSB (t-spejalnes). [f. as jirec. + 
•NES-s.] 'Fhc state of being e.specinl. 

26x1 W. Loe: Biiwe Brightest (1614) 25 (R.) Your 

prc'-ioiis diaumnil in e-.pecialmss. i8c8 in Webster. 2846 
in W’oHCKSTLR ; and in mod. I.)n.t.s. 

t EspC'Cialty. (fbs. [.T<i. . especialtp, AF. 

espcciaitlle (in cspcciaulltf d'esertt .special mention 
ill writing; cf. sense 2), f especial’, .see Km^KOIAL.] 

1 . An especial flegree fol anything). 

1606 J, Kino 4/// .Serin. Hainpt. Crt. 41 fn time of perse, 
culioii the especially uini dinV;ir.ia:c of honour might bcc 
arid ted lo such men. 

2 . law. A ciintracl by flecil ; =--- SrECiALTY. 

1576 I. AMR A HI 'K ir. Custornal \u Peramb, Kent gafi The 

charire of the King of this esi)eci.dtif is in y custodie of 
Sir Jhon of Norwood. 1588 J. Mei.i.is Brief Instr. F vj, 
Vour espci. ialtics, as are hillcsof hiiriiie. x6oa Fhlbecke ^nd 
\ Pt. Pa rail. 63 It is an inconuenioiu'.c in reason, that an 
csirectiiltie sealed and .solcmpniie dcliiiercd, should be 
auoyded by the. bare agreement of the p.U'tics. X64X Termes 
tie la Lev vy) Ilbehooveth to him that bringeth the Writ 
to shew foriii’an Especially. 

Espede, var. of Kxpkdk v . Obs. to dispatch. 

155B Sc. .‘lets Mary (1814) 507/1 All sigiiatouris, letteris of 
gift, and all vthirU letteris elliscsped. 

tEspeiTOv eBpoi’re. Obs. Also 4 espeir, 
espoyre, 5 ospairo, espoyr 4 aphet. speire. ' [a. 
OF. espeire fern., espeir masc., mod.F. espoir, f. 
esperer to hojie. Cf. Pg. esper masc., Sp. espera 
fern.] Hope, expectation. 
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>393 Oow'i^R C«nf. 1 . at i To putten Rome in full espeire 
fr. r. cspcyrc). /^V/. 111 . ^^3 And as the plover doth of wire, 

1 live and mil in good e<«pcire. rx4M>SV. j^l /ifXf us (I jAud 
6aa) 1030 l o f»i comyr.g was al tnyspcire, To haue yinadc of 
hee myne eirc. ri4oo /Vs/. Lm>e. 11 (156c*) 287. 1 'l*hc good 
were weived and pul out of esptiire of the knot. rx45o 
Castle /Id. Life 0/ St. Cuthhert (Siirlees) 2671 And asked 
him with gnde'espaire. 1475 Caxton ’Jason 7 b, 'I’he founde- 
niciit upon whiche my total e.spoyr and liope resteth. 
t E'Spelers, sb. pi. Obs. Snags or dcntela- 
tions on tiio hinder edge of the palm or broad 
upi’er pari of a buck’s liorn : - Spili.kb, 
sa86 lik. St. Allans £ iiij, He most hnuc. .xxiiij cspcicis 
uiid then yc may hyni call, .a grctc Buckc. x69a-x7^ in 
OiLKS. 1715 Kkksky, ILsfelfrs, the third Branch of the 
Harts Horn. 

1 S'sperance. Obs. Also 5-6 eisperaunce, 

6 eapiranco. [a. F. espc ranee Fr. esperansa, 
.Sp. esperanza. It. :—lale I.. *sp?rafttiaf f. 

spFrdrc to hope.] ICxpiJclation, hope. 

1:1430 PUity, Lyf Manluule. i. civ. (iS'ki) 56 pe burdtmn 
hatteih es|n:raun«:e. 1474 I'axtom C/irsse 51 Mmle hym to 
sitlc besyde hyiii for to gene hym ^ood cspcraunce. a 1308 
Henryson Gamut Good Ladies viii, in ( jtlfillaii Spec. lirit. 
Poets {1B61) 1 . 58 Her .sleeves should he of esperance 'I'o 
keep her from despair. 1552 I..VNiiKs.sY Monarche iv. 5632 
On the left hand of that gret luge, But c.spir.aiirc to gett 
refuge. 160S Shaks. T^ear iv. i. 4 The low'c.st and most d«. 
iected thing of Fortune, Stands still in c.spcrancc. #11651 
Calukrwuoo //is/. Kir/i ^1842 6) HI. 9 In a.s.sured hope 
and esperance to recover his oun rowme. 
b. Used as a watchword or battle-cry. 

>1^ Shak.s. i Hen. II', v. ii. 97 Now F^aperance Percy, 
and .set on. 1649 fl. Danifi. t'rinarch.. Hen. tV, ccc, 
Ksperance ! Noe, the word is, face aboit. 

tE'Sperate. Obs. [?; cf. Ksi*ah(?kt.] 

s6a6 A. Si'FKO Adam on* of P. v. (i6«}y) 38 Tht» Country 
where F^sperute or Clovi.rgrass is Ino^l in use at this day is 
Daphine towards the quarter of Day. 
t Espordnet- Obs. [altered form ( after 1 .a tin ' 
of OF. esperdniie fem. I... *expcf'(imta^ icin. of 
experJucltts^ jia. ]>iile. ui cx perdu fh'e, f. ex out * 
per through duclre to lend.] A ])ortion of steel 
drawn out to a certain length ; a ro<l. 

1866 Rogers Agric. \ Prices I. xix. 472 Steel fin i ^ih c.) 1 
is generally sold by the garb or .sheaf, containing thirty I 
esperducts or gad.s. 

tEsperitd. Ob.r. [a. OF. esperite (mod.F. 
esprit)*, see Espuit, Esimutk.] Simrit. 

> 47 S Cax'ion Jason 94 b, Your esperite is trauailled with 
newe fantasies. t48t — Myrr. if. xxiv. 117 Of this Ayer 
the cuyl esperilvs f.ike their liabyie and their bodyes. 

tEsperon. Ohs. [a. OF. (mod. * 

F. Speron)\a same sense (lit. ‘spur’).] A work | 
jirojccting beyond the line of the ramparts; a ' 
Spur. 

1$^ IvF Portif. 21 The wmII and ir esperons or cotintcr- 
fuit nciiig laid out, begin to rai.se of the same. 

Esporvor, var. Sj'auvkh Ohs. sparrow-hawk. 
Espial v‘Sp:nal). Forms; 4 espi-, espyailo, 
lie, (oxpyayle , 4 -7 espiall e, (1 7 cspyaEl, 5- ' 
espial, [a. OF. espiaille llic action of spying i 
(concr. in pi. ‘ .^^pie.'i’), f. espkr., mod.F. lpur \ see , 
Espy v .] i 

1. 'I'hc action of espying or spying. ; 

a. 'I'he acting as a spy ; the action of keeping ; 
watch ; ob.servation. Also a/tr/b. | 

ri386 CiiAucKK Hclibeus p 3^3 'J hanne sch.il yc evermore | 
counierwayte cnibnsshementz .-tiid .'»lh: espiailh*. 1293 1 iowi - r 
Con/. IN. 56 For espi.ill .'ind mistrowingt^s TIu'y didc 
thahne su«;he thingivs, That every nj.mi might other knowe. 
*477 Rari. Rivkks •C.i.Monj Victes iia, Be wiirc wrll that 
thou be not siippiiscd by thin ennemyes, foi l.iklsc of w.'u;hc 
and g{KKl espial. 155s JIci.okt, Espiall place, or corner to 
.spyi; out of. x6xa 15 Br. Contemf'l. xix. ix, j 

'1‘licre arc spies upon him, whose espials liuve moved their | 
anger. 1848 Dickkns P'tinbiy 356 The ('apt.iin . . cnl ;i 1 
small hole of espial in the wall. X876 Miss Bhaodom J. ; 
Ifag^ard's Pan. 1 . 73 A little room next the halbdoor, a ' 
closet of espial. j 

tb. I >et(*clion, discovery. Obs. 
rtiS57 (i. ('AVKvmsif Life IPolsey ('I'.h After I he espial of i 
liiis hoy my lord reveal td the .same iinlo tJie Coiiiicit 

e. The action of espying or catching sight of 
anything : the fact of being espied. 

Bauingtom pjrp. Lord's Prayer 212 A I rue j 

espiutl of sanctilicatioiior life in oiir seines, 1683 Ir. Frasm. 
Morix p'nc. 24 ’I’liey are a.s luigle-sighted as limy bit in 
the espial of others faults. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, 
Conrad's prow pass’d by, -Screen'd from espial by the iuttirig 
cape. 1830 Hoon Haunted House \. ix, Roses with thi.sth s 
struggled for cspi.1l. 

t com r. A body of spies ; hence (chiefly in pi.) 
a spy, scout. Obs. 

cx^6 CiiAocKR Friars T. 23 Fill privcly he liad his cs- 
piailc. X53X lOi.vor Gotk hi. vi, Dauid by an cspi.ill knewe 
ihiU they were nil f.iAie on .slept*, a 1571 K No. x Hisf. Ref. 
Wks. i8.j6 I. 452 Tlic Qu«;ne had ainangis u*'. her assured 
e.spiallis. 1577 87 Hoi.insiifo Chron. 1 . 174/2 His [ Hurold’sl 
viiskilfiiU cspial-s to ike the Normans for priests. 1649 
JiiR. TAYi.ORtr'/. Fremp, v § 31 Our Judge stands as an 
espial and a watch over our actious. 1653 Hoi-CROft 
I^rocopius II. 51 The cspijjjls rtluriiiiig assort him, there 
would hcft no invasion. 

transf. 1607 Toi>si;i.i. .^'er^ents (t6o81 644 Bees .. when 
the Ibiwcrs are •.pent neer their lodgings, semi out their 
espials to lunk fur iimre in jdaces furl her distant. * 

t Eflpi’ 06 . Ob.i. fa. OF. espice f mod.F. ^pice 
in sense 2) :-L, s/ea'cs : see Spk* ii;s5, Si’Icb.] 


1 . A species, kind. In 14- 15th c. also Sptck. 

<•1386 Chaucer Parson's T. r 374 The wqicccs [v.r. 

ospicesl that sotirden of pride. x5M Ord. Crysten A/en (W. 
de W. 15061 IV. yi. 181 1 he iiianerii and dyuers espyccR, the 
whichc may be in one liclf »ynne. 

2 . An aromatic drug ; now Spick. 

1483 Caxi'on Gold. Leg. 112/4 Yf all the espyces of the 
world had ben .stamped to gydre it shuld not liauc smellyd 
so well. 

Ii Espi^gle (fspxf^l), a. [F. espiPgle, ? corrup- 
tion ot Ger. tiulensptcgd, the name ol a jAersoiinge 
of fiction, renowned for his practical Jokes.] Fro- 
licsome, spriglitly, roguish. 

z8x6 Scott Old A/nr/. xxxvii, Features, originally sly and 
e.spiegle in expression. 18x9 Byron Jman xvi. Ixv, Her 
black, bright, downcast, yet cspicgle eye Mad gather'd a 
large tear into it;, corner. 

II Espi^gleria ^ espHgUrie, i. 

espHgle.\ Fiolicsomeness, rogui.shnes.s. 

x8i6 Scott Antia. vi, A pretty young woman . . with an 
air of espUglerie wipoh became Jier vi-ry well. x85a Smku- 
i.KY L. Arundel xxxviii. Which act of uii-A«/^//.v/i-wiunan- 
like espHglerie must lie set down to the .score of a foreign 
education. 

Eapier lespai oA Forms: 4 aspior, 4"5ospi-, 
ospyour, 6- ospier. [f. Esrv v. a One 

who espies or spic.s out ; + a spy. 

X38a Wyci.ik flehr. xi. 31 She i K.'iah] takyngc, or recey- 
uynge, the uspiers with pees, c 1430 I'ilgr. /.yf Afanhode 
II. xii. (i8(^) 79 A cherl, .snreweite, prowd, and d.rungerou.s. . 
hath inandT him an espyuur of weyes. 1587 J. Haumar tr. 
Betas Serm. 175 (T.) Yc crafty espiers of the necessity of 
your poor brethren. z86o PiiskyA//// /'roph. 58 I*!phraim. . 
would hini.sclf be a seer, an espier of future events. x886 
Bukion Arab. Alts, (abr.ed.) 1 . 146 Not an inhabited house 
ai^arcd to the espier. 

Espieiy (t‘sp-’i* 2 ri). rare. [f. prec. + -Y.] The 
action or habit of espying. Const, of. 

Z845 R. W. Hamilton /V/. Fduc. ix. (ed. a) 324 The 
j espiery of the letter's coiilidcncc at home. 

j tEspine*!. Obs. [ad. F. espinelk (Cotgr.), 
i later A kind of ruby ; Si'lNKi,. 

j 1593 6 Borci. inWat-son/W/rt'/. ir. n (Jain.) The Kspinell, 
a precious siane. X677 Sir T. IIkrhkkt Tras>. <ed, 4' 359 
Here [at I’egu) is store of Cohl, Silver . . F..sj)incls, and 
(rals>eycs. 

t E8pin6*tte. Obs. [a. OF. / vmod-F. 
/pifietie).'] « Si'INKT. 

z668 PitrYs Diary 15 July, At noon is brought home the 
espiiiette I bought the other day of Ilaward. 

Espionage (Cspioned,^'). Also espionnage. 
[ad. J'. espiannagCy i. espionner, f. espion 5t|)y : set* 
Ehpioun.] The practice »>f playing the spy, or of 
employing s|)ics. 

1793 Li>. Aucklano Corr. (1861) 11 . 500 Military prepara- 
tions, espionages, consultations, conferences, etc. 18x5 
BkN'imam Radon. Rew. 100 'Jo the word espionage a 
stignui is aiiached. 1856 FRoenk Hisf. Fng. (1.858) 1 . iv, 
368 The sy.stcm of espionage with which they [the cedesi- 
astioal courts! had saturated F.nglish .society. 1870 Dkdt.sc.h 
/.it. AVw. (18741 283 'J he Dominicans .. were especially 
singled out for the function of holy espionage. 

i ESj^ot. Ol'S. rare-K In 5 espy otto. [a. 
OF. espiol, ?a. l*r. espiaiel iU'nJ] A spear. 

X490 Caxton Fneydos 1.(18901143 £neus .. launched at 
hyrri his grele espyotle or spere. 

tEspi'OUli. Obs, [a. F. espion, prob. ad. It. 
spione, of Tout, origin ; cf. OHG. spehan to look 
out.] A spy, scout. 

x6^ Fi. Dacres tr. Mackiavefs I/isc. Livy in. x. 502 And 
then kccfie good espiuuns, so that if Iicc chance to bend to- 
wards thee, thou maist avoyd him at Icysurc. 

t SspiouireBS. obs. [f. espiour (sec Ehfikr) 
+ -K88.J A female cspicr. 

CZ430 Pilgr. Lyf Atanhode 11. cli. (i869> 136 Hi hire j am 
dcliucrcd to these old ihcciies, espyowresses of pilgi inics. 

Espire, obs. var. of Ex nine. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 131/* He espyred .md deyrd in 
grete payne. 

Espiro. ? M istake for - I.vsimuk. 

rx4W I.VDG. Min. /Wsns (Percy Sue.) 62 Whan {-.whom 
(sc. the Virgin Mary | the holigost, with his swcle brethc, 
(Jan to espiren as for his chosen place. 

t Esprritnal, a. Obs. In 4-5 espiritu- 
oKU 5 -Alio. [a. OF. espinlitel (mod.F. spiri- 
/«(?/):— E. ^Si*i RITUAL in variou.s 

senses. 

C13M Chaucer Parson's T. r 79 Manyc been the weyes 
espirituels that ledeii folk to oure Lord Ihesu Crist, c 1400 
- Rom. Rose 650 faire it was, that irusielh well. It 
seined a place e.spiritucll. Ibid, 672 As angels doon e.spi- 
rituell. X477 ICakl Rivers (Caxton* Dictes yi h, He that 
iniilriplieth his teinporall g<x»dcs dyminueth his e.spiritualles 
\printed espOallcs). 

Esplanade (csplanci*d). Also 7 aphet. spla- 
nade. [a. F. esplanade, ad. Sp. esplanada (corresp. 
to ft. spianatd), f. esplanar '.—1.,. ex plan ire to level, 
f. ex out -I- -planus level, Plain ] 

1 . Portif. a. 'rhe glacis of the counterscarp, or 
the siloping of the parajiet of the covered way 
toward the countr>'. 

1696 in l*Hiu.ii*R. 1755 H. T. Choker Orlando Fur. 
XIV. cxxix, The Pagan (on es . . by ladders difrerenl essay’d 
Upon the second es^ilatiade to creep. x8ti Wellington in 
Gurw. Pisp. VI 1 . 331 'i here was a heavy fire of musketry 
on the Esplanade : so that the enemy are not in the covered 
way. 

D. ‘ An open, level space of ground, separating 


ESPOUSAL. 

the citadel of a foitress from the town ' (Stocquclcr 
Mil EncycL). 

1708 Kersey, Esplanade . . U now chiefly taken for the 
void Space between the Glacis of a Citadel, and the first 
House, s of a Town. 1736 io-Bailev. 1763 .Scmafton Indo- 
Stan iii. (1770) 73 'I'hc fort was a regular rquare. no glaci.s ; 
and but a small esplanade bf abuut^ two hundred and fifty 
yards. 1804 Scorr St. Romm's xvii, The esplanade in the 
front of the old c.Tstle, 1855 Motley Pntch Rep. 1 i86r) 1 1 . 
455 Throwing up a breastwork . . upon the esplanade, be- 
tween the citadel .and the town. 

transf. 1817 M, Keatingk France 4 Ep, to Afor. I. 1O6 
fSpciin) to be elfcctiially defended on this side, the state 
must always be prepared to evacuate and make an esplanade 
of her territory, to the Sierra Morena ; which thus would be 
the line of defence to her capital, Seville. 

2 . A levelled piece of ground ; often, such a 
space intended to serve as a public promennde. 

i68a Whelek Journ. Greece 1. 31 A large place, which 
they call the Splanade. 1706 Ca\ ali.ier Mem. 1. g6 A fine 
Walk, c all'd tlie Ksplnnade, without the Town. t788 Gentl. 
i^/ag. LVlIl. I. 69/2 An esplanade. .011 which.. the founda- 
tions of a regular .street were laid. 1805 (J. Rose IJiaries 
(ifS6<.>) II. 199, 1 went on the esplanade [at Weymouth J 
early in the morning. 18x3 Hkher A'arr.of a ’)onmey 
(1828) I. aS Behind the fCalcuttal e.splanadc, however, are 
only Tank '.square, and some other streets occupied by Euro- 
peans. 183X Carlyle Sart. Res. <1858) 12 'I’hc Palace 
c.splanade, where iiiusic plays while Serene Highness is 
pleased to cat his viclnaU. 1863 Kinci.akk Crimea (1876) 

I . xiv. 296 The Flsplaiuide of the fnvalidcs. 

b. transf. A level open space. 

x68x Bi-oont Glossogr., Fsplanat/e, a plain open ground. 
X7oa W. J. tr. Brnyu's Coy. Levant v. 13 Upon the mountain 
we. met with an F..splan.*ulc of a considerable Bigness. X768 
Sterne Sent. Journ., I he Dwarf, At the eiul of the or- 
chestra, and lx!twixt that and the first nide-box, there is a 
srimll esplanade left. 1823 Scoi r f). iii, An open 

esplanade, devoid of trees. x868 Milman St. J^inFs i. 2 No 
eminence . . could comfiare with the spacious esplanade on 
which St. Paul’s st.Tnds. 

C. ‘In modern gardening, a grass plot* (T.\ 

1818 in Toon. i8a8 in Werster ; and in mod. Diets. 
Esplees (espl;”’/). Law. [ad. AF. /.r/A's, 

espletz, pi. of OF. e spied, espleit, es plait revenue I.. 
exflkitum, neiit. pa. pjde. of explkiire to imfolti, 
in vtilg. LiU. to develop, extract, .'iccomplish. (.‘f. 
Kxpi.oit, which is ultimately the same word.] 
The products which ground or land yield ; as the 
h.ay of meadows, herbage of pasUiie, corn of niable. 
rents, services, etc. ; also, the lands, etc. Ihem- 
.selves. (Wharton.) 

X598 Kitchin r#>«z*/.T l.eet (1675)252 It behoveth to lay 
the F.spices in his court. x6x3 Sir II. Finch /. tfw (1630) 
357 The licincTiidatil tiuisl allcdge the taking of the profits, 
we call it csplccs, in the declaration. x86s Nrhols Britton 

II. 135 In.Tsnuich as he never look csplccs in full seisin 
before the death of the grantor. 

Espl6it(e, esploit(e, obs. ff. of ICxploit. 
Espoire, var. of Eki'Eir, Obs., hope, 
t EBpO’ntOOn. Obs. [ad. Fr. esponton (cf. 
Sp. esponion), ad. It. spuntone : Spontoon.] A 
half pike carried by an infanlry ofliccr ; SfoN- 

TOON. 

Mil. Guide. s.v. 18x5 Southkv m( 7 . /?#*r/.XII. 
339 Capt. Lewis slipped and . . rrcovcird himself by mcan.s 
of his cspoiuooii. 1838 Si'ARKS /LfJ'.iir. W ; Raton n. IX. 173 
Was met in his advance by the other, with his espontoon. 

't' EBpO'Q'Bage. Obs. Also 6 esposage. See 
Spou.sAtJB. [a. t)F. esposage, espou.mge, f. esposer, 
espouser to Kspounk.] a. The action of espousing 
or betrothing, b. The condition of being espoused 
or married, spousehotMi, wedlock. 

*549 Latimer \st Serm. bef. Fdw. Cl. (Arh.) 34 'I'o . . 
Icadc hys life in pure and cha.slc esposage. 1599 R. GrkI' n 
HAM \V/cs. 288 There was a solcmnc pruniisc to bee inadc 
of the parties that shotdd be maried before they were to la* 
io^ied in iiiariage, and that was called their espousage. 

Espousal (ospau'zal), sb.(al) Forms: 4 5 
e»pousaile, 5-7 espousol, -elle, (5 eapoisalle. 
6Rpousayl(l)e), 6 7 espousall, 6- espousal. 
Also .Si-oi^sAL. [a. OF. cspousailles (mod.F. fpou- 
sailles \, corresp. to Fr. esposalhas, Cat. esposallas, 
OSp. esponsalias :—L. sponsdlia, ncul. pl. of spon- 
sdlis adj,, f. sponsus ; see EsI’ouhk v.] 

1 . In filural, formerly also in sing. The formal 
‘ plighting of troth* between a man and a woman ; 
the whole of the ceremonies constituting or accom- 
panying this. a. The celebration of a marriage ; 
nuptials, a wedding, b. The celebration of a be- 
trothal. 

Now merely literary and somewhat archaic. It scem.s prol>- 
able that the sense * m.-irriage ' was the original one in Kng., 
and that the .sense ‘lictrnilud’ .arose at alatc date through 
tlie influence of 1.. sponsus and its derivatives, c.spccially as 
used in Canon t.aw. 

a- I*: «339 R. BniiNNK Chron. (1810) 308 pe courtc of Rome 
had ordeynd Fat spoiisalc. Wvcc.if Gen. xxix. 26 It 

is not of custom in oure place, that the lesse bifore we taken 
to spo.scyls.l 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt,y 1. iii. 15 The fyrsi 
nygnt after the es[K>usaylles . , ClotyldU . , aaid to the kyng. 
15x3 Act 14 4 ' 15 //*'«.. VI ll, c. 8 Euery of them so maryed 
maye haue . . their said office . . a» they did . . Iwfore the 
.sayd cspoiisclles. X64X Tsrmes de la Ley. 39 I'liough it 
(the childel were bprne but one day after the cspousels so- 
lemnized. X643 foLTOH Piwrce x. (1851) 48. His naming 
of a meet or like help in the first espousall instituted. 17x9 
Young Revenge i. i. Is not the day then fix’d for your 
esiKiusals? xa|8 Macaui-ay Hisi, Eng. 1 . 251 The multi- 
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ESPBITE. 


B8P0TTSE. 

tilde . . drank in eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and 
the black box. 

b. 1637 Hxvwood DiaL 3x1 My esMusals reniaine in 
iny Fuihcrs power, and not mine, c 1645 H0WXI.L L«tL 1. iii. 
XX vt. (1655) 1. 146 In the interim the Earl was commanded 
nut to deKvcr the arorcsaid Prujwof the Prince for the dcs(K>n* 
sorios or espousall untill Christmas. I7a6 Ayliffh Partrjg. 
*446, I shall here, .define Espousals to be a mutual Promise 
of a future Marna:4e. x8s8 Scott/''. M, Perth ix, After 
the espousals of (tie ]')Mke of Rothsay with the Earl of 
March's daughter, Dongl.'is entered the lists to break off 
the contract. 1846 M/yiKF.u. Jl/ax. Rit. 1 . p.ccxxii, Lynd- 
wood tells us the distinction which there is between es- 

I KiusaU and matrimony. ' Sunt ctiam Sponsalia reproniissio 
utururnm nuptiarutii,* etc. 

0. Jig, esp. in spiritual sense, of the * marriage * 
of the soul or the church to God or Christ. 

ti4So 1S30 our Lndye 138 The spousayle that ys 

betweene uure Lordc Icsu Cryste and holy chyrehe.] n 1450 
A'«/. de la Tour cix. <j 868) 147 Where as was made the 
espoisallc, and the alyaunce, and knyttynge of the godhedc 
vnto the iiianhodc. x6zx Bibi.k Jer. ii. a. 1738 Wksi-ev 
Uynm^ * ^esus^ Thou ci>e.rlastitig King' ii, I.ct every Act of 
Worship be I. ike our Espousals, Lord, to Thee. 1849 Ro< 
BbRTsuN Serm. .Ser. 1. iii. tSbOi 44 In the first espousals of 
the soul. 1850 M RS. Jamkhon Leg;, Mon, Ord, Introil. (1863) 
^'1 To solemnise the espousals of sanciity and poverty. 18^ 
J. II. Newman Callistu xix. We have possession of Him 
K'hristJ. It U .an espousal for eternity. 

1 2 . In phrases 'Jo break otte's esJousa/(s ( -=f * /p 
brrak spouse' to hold esjoitsaiy to violate, be 
faithful to, the marriage vow. AIso(^a 7‘«^. and//.), 
the married stale. Obs. 

U303 K. Drunnk Kandl.Synne i6at Grete medc he getyh 
. . |;at wele wil holde his spoiisayle. c 1340 Cursor M. ^840 
I rrin.) Ts.i.tc his sou in spousaile w.ts.1 1393 Gowf-k Con/. 
1 1, j-ja I lie} had liis espousaile broke. xj}4$ UnAt.i. Krastn. 
Par. (1548.1 Pn^f. i.s li, Estate ami digniiir of cspuusall .-md 
m;iriiu{e. >549 Latimur tst .Ver»/. be/, Kdio. I'J. (Arh.)36 
He [King Lewis] liad rather be i>ycke eucn vnto death then 
he wold break® his espousals. 1574 ir. l.ittletons Tmures 
8 b, The thirde parte of the ttuicinctites, which were her 
luisbaiicles duringc the espousels. 

3 . [With sense as it f. the vb. ; q{. arrival^ with- 
drawa/j etc.] In siftg. only. The action of es- 
pousing. Cainst. of. a. lit. lu mod. Diets. 

b. Jig. [cf. Espouse 4 1 The 'espousing* a 
cause, a princijilc, etc. ; i the taking up the dc- 
lienee (of a jiersou). Now somewhat rare. 

1674 C/i. 4 Court fl/ Romo 34 The espousnl .tikI owning of 
this lilooily Fact, after its execution. x68i In .Srla t. liarl. 
Aftso. 117931466 They reckoned they hud wroueht him to 
such an espousal of his broiiier, etc. 1683 Adar. Jr. Car- 
luarihen in Loud, (Jas, No. 1856/5 The Funaiick.s p]ou.s pre- 
tences in the r.spnusals and pursuits of the most Murbarous 
Vill, 'lilies, a 1716 .Soum Serm. VIII. vii. iR,), The scene. . 
i.s nroperly private revenge, not a /ealous espousal of tliejuih- 
licK injuries, H. Wai.i'olk /J*.), Political reasons 

forbid the open espousal of his c.xusc. 

4 . awt r. All espoused piison, a husband or wife. 

« 1470 Hakdinii C/tron. Proem xiii, To his espousaile, 
The dukes douj'liier of Melayn. x6xx Si*i;i!.n Hist. (,'t. 
tlrit. IX. xxi. § 67, I neither will nor intend to consent, .vnto 
the said I.,ady Kalherine as iny cspoiisall and wife. x6ao 
Shki.to.n (////.r. 111 . xxi. 146 Therefore, said liaxUius, take 
me and 1 deliver niy.sulf a.s thy Espousal. 

6. altrib. 

1598 VoN<; Diana yyiyio concluded that the espoii.sall 
rites should bee solcinni/ed in (he citic of Lysbonc. z 6 as 
Bacon Hen. VII, 80 Maxiiiitlians Amba.ssaduur , . put hi.s 
I .egge . . bcLwet.-ne the Kspuusall Sheets. X649 Ki>. Hai.i. 

( 'ases Conse. 348 A miituall engagement of both partic.s that 
they wil) marry eacli other; which is ino.st properly an 
espoiisall-cuntinct. 1877 W. Jonks Finger-riug 107 The 
cspuusal-iing of King Iiydaspcs. 

^ 6. U.sfd .IS adj. a. SpoUftAii a. 
tfTi J. Ross Fra/rkide 11. 716 To whom thus Eve . . 
Fraught with espousal tenderness replle.s. 

t EspOU'Sef Obs. Also 5 fioapowao. .See 
also Si\>u » K sh, [a. G K. espos, espttSj es/ous (in oil. E. 
epoux) masc., espuse, espouse (^mod. e pause's fern., 
irorresp. to Pr. espos^ Sp., Pg. esposo^ It. sposo L. 
sponsus : sec lOspoutOfi v.] 

1 . a. A betrothed person of either sex ; also a 
newly-married jierson, a bride or iiridogroom. 

1. 1475 Partenayq^\ The Erie the espouse courtoisly forth 
l.id. c IS34 ir. Pol. Verg. Fng. Hist. 1. 141 The good virgin 
Alfred.'i, knowingc the deathc of her espow.se . . convayed 
hersclfe into a plai;e nanicil Crolande. 2594 R. Par.sons 
Conjer. Sttccess, i. vi. 133 The hey re api>arcnt (which lic- 
fore W.TS but espouse, i is made now the true king and hu.^• 
band of the coiumonwcalth. 1603 Hom.anij Plutarch's 
Mor. 464 lice would not allow that the new married bride- 
groiiie should lie with his espouse, 
b. A husband or wife. 

1490 Caxton Rtteydos xviii. (1890^ 68 My tnie hiish.'uidc 
& e.si>ou.se. 2530 Pai-som. Ep. 4 Charle.s llrandon duke of 
Siiflblke, her nioost worthy espouse. x64a W. Ri uu 
Honor 111 The King's Espouse is a free person, exempted 
by the Common f..aw. 1654 Reudery s Curia Politur 153 
Immodest and vicious Messolina was the cspoujie and wife 
of dull and ignoble Claudiii.s. 

^fig- 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/4 Thou .slialt haue me ihyn 
espow-w in the Royaumc of hcueii. dX|SS5 Riiu-iiV in Koxe 
A. ^ M. (1684) ill. 164 Christ, who' is the most loving 
spou.se of hU espouse the Churclu <• 

fispOUSe (espauv), 7'. Also 7 expouae. See 
also Spousk V. [a. OE. espouse^r (mod.E. epomer\ 
corresp. to Pr. espozar^ Cat. espos^y It. sposarei— 
L. sponsdre^ f. sponms^ pa. pplc; of s/ondere to 
betroth. Cf. SpoUse v!\ 


1 1 . trans. To contract or betroth {^gen. a woman) 
to^ t ’dfiih another ; also sitn/ly. Usually said of 
the parents, or those standing in loco parentis, 
rarely of the bridegroom. Obs. 

*6os Camukn Rent. (1637) 414 Two Lovers who being 
esMu.sed^ dyed both before they were married. x8sz Hiui.h 
iSatu. iii. 14 Deliuerniee my wife Michal, which 1 espoused 
to inee. — Luke i. 27 To a virgtne espoused to a man 
who.se name was loseph. a x6a6 Uacon ( J.>, He had received 
him as a suppliant, .and estHiii.scd him with his kinswoman, 
t b. ^g. To pledge, commit, engage. Obs. 

160$ RAroN Adv. Learn, if. xxiit. $ 6 Those that will 
espouse us to many factions and <|uarrels. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootamia 225, ] will . . look on ail the changes of Common- 
wealths, .without espousing my reason so to any one, as, etc. 
Ibid. 253 To espouse our larlves . . to one part of truth. 

2 . To take (a person) as spouse ; to marry. Said 
chiefly of the man, occas. of the woman. Also of 
the father : 'I'o give in marriage to. 

1473 Caxton Jason 8 And this d.xy Pyridiynn espoused 
the fayr Ypod.xmc. 132 i ia Act 3 Hen. /'///, c. 18 iVeum., 
Richurde . . wluwc dowgliter & heyre the .scid Syr John 
Ryslcy es{iousi!d 9 l maryed. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, iv. v. , 
18 The Quccne hath heartily consented He .sliould es|)un.sc 
Elizabeth hir daughter. 2623 Pumciia.s PUgr. {i6v6) acji 
He which shall espou.se a woman briii.c.elh witne.sscs. 264a 
Pfmkink Pro/ Rk. v. § 439. 190 If .t man as.signe unto 
hi.s wife when he espoincs her, at the Church dooic [ctc.J. 
2723 Pock Odyss. 11. 130 If her llVnelopc's] sire atiproves, 
Let him c-pousc her to the Peer she loves. 2768 H. Wai * 
roLE///x/. Doubts Before Kdw'atdb.Td cspousi^d the lady 
Grey, he had liccu cuiiiracted to the bad y Eleanor Butler. 
i860 Moti.kv Hetherl. (18681 I- ii. 55 'i'hc Duke of Savoy 
was hini.self to cstmusc the Infanta, 
b. traH.\f. andy^^r. 

16x5 G. Sanijys ‘Irav. b On Ascension Day the Duk® [of 
Venice] is towed ihilber [to the se.T] in the Bucetilon:! . . 
where he soietntilyc.spou.scth the sea. crx7zt Kk.k Psyche 
P(K*t. Wks- 1721 IV. 2/,6 Svveel jc.siis to espouse your Spirit 
deigns. x8aa Wonnsw. On ICjiinHton Venct, Ripitblii , 
And wlicn she [Venice] took unto herself a mate, She must 
es|>ou.sc the cverl.'i-sting Sea. i860 Pc.siiV AHn. Projb. 8 
God . . Who now vouchsafes to espouse . . and unite with 
Himself . . our .sinful souls. 

1 3 . To unite in inaiTiage. Const, to, also simply, 
lit. %v\k\ Jig. Obs. 

2593 Siiaks. a Hen. VI, 1. i. 9 In presence of., twenty 
reucrend itishups I . . was c.spoiis'd. — I.ucr. 20 Kings 1 
might be espoused to more fame. 1599 - Hen. V, iv. vi. 26 ■ 
And so, espous'd to death, with blood, he seal'd A Testa- 1 
ment of Noble-cnding-loue. 

t b. absot. with reciprocal sense. 
a X700 J.Irvokn ( |.», They sixm c.spous'd ; for they with 
case were join’d ; Who were before contracted in the iniiid. 

4 . trans. To cboost.*, .ittach one-self to (any ob- 
j‘ect) ; to take to onc.self, make one’s own (a cause, 
quarrel, etc.) ; to become a supporter of (a }>arty) ; 
to adopt, embrace (a doctrine, opinion, iheory, 
profession, mode of life). [So Er. epou.m\'] 
t6aa Ba<on Hen. P'll - J.), In gmtit.udc unto the duke of j 
Bretagne . . be e«pouHcd that fiuarrel, and declared himself ' 
ill aid of the dnkc. 2655 tiuHNAU, Chr. in Arm. x.xix. § 5. { 
(1669* 333/T 'I'he Mariners needle espousing the North point ; 
rather ihaii any other. 1667 Drvdkn Kss, Dram. Poetry 
in Arb, Gamer 111 . 531 And by that ine.TTis, expouse the 
interest of neither. 1671 Cavk Prisn. Chr. i. ii. (1673) i8 
You ought not . . to espouse iKivliarous and foreign Riles. 
1712 ArmisoN Rpect. No. i. p6, 1 never espoused any Party 
with Viulencc. 1759 Rohkkison Hist, Scat. L iv. 265 He 
cspoii.scd, for this leason, the cause of the Scutli.sh iiucen. 
178a pRiKSTLliY Corrupt. Chr. I. iii. 307 The protcstaius 
e.s]joused . . the doctrine of Austin. 1789 Jkfkkhson 
tVt it. (1859 1 1 , 555 The ParJinincnt.s. . were led . . to espouse, 
for the first time, ihe tights of the nation. 1814 Wori).sw. 
White Doe 11, se-jS Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 2825 LvTr€>N Falklantt 16 
[They] looked to my supp.irl in wlmlcver political side they 
h.'wl c-spoiised. 18^ Bai four Rot. 130 Many travellers have 
espoused the vertical ilteory of woikI fortnatiou. 

Espoused •: «spairzd), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + - Kt>U] 

In senses of the verb. Also ({uasi-.rA 
161X Bini.F 5 To be taxed with Mary his e-spouM -l 

wife. x66oGi.anvii.l Vanity Dogmat. xiii. r./o 'Plie Ix-lovi d 
f)piuioii being .. wedded to the intellect; llu: (asc of our 
c.spoii.sed .self bfconic.s our own. 1667 Milton L. tv. jio 
With FIftwi.Ts,( ;ailand.s,and sweet- smelling Herbs Espouseil 
Eve ileckt fiist her Nuptial Bed. 1701 I.ahv M. W. .Mo.n- 
TAiari; l.ett. 11. xivii. 46 'I'he espoused never see oiu: anrithcr 
till three d.Tys after their marriage. 1791 Cowim-.k Iliad r, 

138 My own first esyionsird. 1818 D'Israi-.i.i Chas. /, I. iii. 

39 'I’he female . . was still more actively pi'opagaliu;f the 
espoused doctrinc.s. 

II EspOUSSS*. In 5 espowsee. [OE. espousee 
(mod.E. ipousee) fcin., ])«. ppU*. of esponser 'Jpou- 
ser ) : sec Kkpoitsk v.] A bride. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xi. viii, fhey were parents and 
of kyniic to the cspow.ste. 

t jsspou’sexnsnt. Obs.^^ [a. OF. espouse- 
ment, f. espeuser to Knpou.se.I 'f‘he action of 
espousing or itmrrying ; espousal, tnarri.'ige. 

2847 in Crak; ; and in mod. Diets. 

Espouser (OKpau'z^i^ [f. Khpouhe + -erU 

Cf. I^. Jpouseur^ One who espouses. 

1 . t a. One who brings alx>nt a betrothal or 
marriage. Obs, b. One who makes a contract of 
marriage with (a woman \ rare. 

2633 Gauden llierasp. 156 .As Woers and Espousers. ,lo 
make op. . Espou.sals, between Christ and the Church. i8a8 
in WensTER. 1884 C. Rkadk Picture 1. ii. in HarpeVs 
Mag. Mar 634/2 * You have accepted me publicly us your 
betrothed.' * Say my espauserj said she, calmly. 


2. One who t.akes up the cause of (a person, 
party, etc.) : one who adopts (an opinion, system, 
etc.) ; a partisan, supporter, upholder. 

2634 Hammonu a unit. Animadv. Ignat, iii. 8 4- 79 They 
shew themselves far from passionate cspoo.sers of Epi- 
scopacy. a 2687 H. Morf. Atisio. Psycho/. 109 He seems to 
be an Espouser of this Opinion. 173B Wakbumtun Div. 
Legat. I. 33 Mr. Bayle, the la.st F.spuuscr of this Paradox. 
2742 Middleton vi. 519 The most factious «spou.ser 

of a Dictator. 1761 Ai-lkn .S'erm. !/«/?>. (>.t/ 11 (T.,' The 
espousers of that unauiliorised and detcst.ililc Kcheine. 2828 
inWtiiKTF.K; and ill mod. iJicLs. 
tEspoil*«eM. Obs. rare K In 6 espowses. 
[f. Esnnifciic .r/;. +-K.8.S. Cf. Spofsksh.] A bride. 

*597 J - Paynf. Rt^al Exch. 43 So gloriouse and Princely 
u^owzc, to take, - so poore and mcanc an opowzes. 

Espon'Smg, vbl. sb. Also 6 ospousoin, ff. 
E.sp<)i:sE-r^. -f- -iNoU] The action of the vb. 
Espouse in various .censes. 

2531 Dial, on I.aivs Eng. 11. xxv. (1638) i(i(i A Man hath 
two sons, onr VKiriic before espousein, and tbi: oili«'r aArr 
cspouHcis. 263a SiiKKWOOP, An cKpuu.sing, mariemeut. 1687 
Bp. C'AKTWKir.MT in Alogd. Coll. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) iSK The 
espousing of your i'.ause. 

i Espred, pa.pple, Obs. [for Yspued, pa. [iple. 
of Spread v,] 

23B7 Alirr. Mag. (N.', He layde him then d(;WMe by the 
all.’irs side U[u>n the white hindes skin espred ihcicfoit:. 

II Espresaivo (csjjrcss/ -vo), ailv. A/us. [It. w- 
//miw expressive.] W ith expression. 
Espringal. obs. exc. //ist. Also 7 ©«- 
pringold; and see Spuinoam). [ad. GE. < 
gale (mod.E. espringale), pith. f. (ier. springen 
SPKiNtt V. Cf. Fr. espingala, Sp. and Fg. espin- 
gardu.'] A mcdiieval military engine or catapult 
for throwing stories, boils, or otiicr missiles. 

1603 Camufn Rem. (1657) 206 Some kind of brir.ol . .which 
the English and Scots called an espringold. 1795 .SouinkV 
Joan of Arc vni. 250 Some the mangonels supply .. or in 
the esprihgal Fix the brass-wiliged arrows. 1840 I.. Ritchik 
Windsor C . 215 'J'he cspriiigul, which threw darls that had 
Itra.-^ilatps instead of feathers, to render their flight steady. 

t Espri'se, *’• obs. [f. OE. espris, pa. pplc. of 
esprendre (mod.E. f prendre) in same settle, f. es- 
:—\,.e.r f prendre to take.] /runs. cliitHy pass. To 
set on fire, enkindle, inflame (with love, etc.) ; also 
lit. (with flame). 

2A74 Caxton Chesse 11. ii. ( 18601 H. vij, She was espry.scd 
and taken with his lour. 2483 • Gold. /,«y. 29/3 Wbiche 
thyng llie holy ghoosi luaketh wlmn li« espriselh hym of 
hys love. 1401 -- Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 1495) ti, aigjb 3 
The faces of the other Kerned as they luad be esprysed with 
adredefull llamme. 2567 Drant Horace' E/nt. xv. livj, 
Wync that will make my p.'ir.'unour Esprysed on iny face, 
b. 'Fo kindle (a passion j. 

1490 (.'ax idn KfU'ydos xiv. 1 18901 50 The grete funiiir en- 
flauiincd wyth brcnnyng dc.sire of louc esjirysftd wythin her 
sinewes. 

II Esprit gs^pr* ). [Er., corresp. to IT. cs peril, 
.sperit, M[). espirilu, I’g. e.jirilo. It. spirito, ad. I.. 
spirit-us Spirit.] In Fr. [trimarily 'spirit, mind*. 
Hence iis(;(l in many derivative senses ; those oc 
dining in E.ug. writers arc the following ; 

1 . Sprightliness, vivacious wit in conversation or 
composition (see Litlre, Ksprit 15). Formerly in 
wider sense : Cleverness, ‘ brains *, * nous ’ (sec 
l.itli^, Esptil 1 3). 

1591 F. .Spakrv Ir. Caftans Gcomanrie ic»3 If the man 
ho of a good esprit and vndcrstandiiig. 2659 Gentl. Call. 
iv, 4 jQ. 406 'J’hcy inscribe iijion these poisons the inviting 
imiiies of ingenuity and * esprit '. 2777 I)r. JhANS in Priv. 

l.ett. \st Id. Malmesbury I. 353 He has certainly more 
esprit than the rc.sl, because he knows how to save him- 
self in giKid time. 2788 W al/oliaua eix. 45 Wil, or even 
wbai the French Icim e.sprit, seeiiLs little coiiipatible with 
feeling. z8j;z Maynk Rf.ii> Hunt, xx, Frciicbmen . . 

singing their boat songs with all the e.spiii of ihcir r.3ic. 
x8^ Fakkman Jesuits .V. Amcr. xix. ( 18751 kS.S The French 
conceived that they had to do with a iikui oI esprit. 

2 . In Er. ithrascological coinbinaiion.s. 

a. Esprit do corps (fspi/ d’ kv»r;. [corps body]. 
The rcg.ird entc rl .-lined by tlic ineiiibers of a liody 
ft>r the honour and intere.sts of the body as a 
whole, and of each other a.s belonging' to it. 

2827 Bkntuam Ration. Kvid, Wks, 1843 VI. 155 A par* 
lif.ul.Tr community . . such .ts that of divines, lawyers, mer- 
chants, etc., has its es/rit de ior/s, its niiporaie affeccionN, 
and other interests. 2873 11. .Si •KNi.i l( .Stmf. .Sodol. X. 243 
Esprit de cot/s . . in eacli speciiilized part of ihc body pol- 
itic, prompts measures I0 preset vc the integrity of that part 
in opprtsilion to other parts. 

D. Esprit fort :f.sj)i7 PI. esprits forts. 

[Fr. fort strong.] A ‘ stiongminded ’ person ; 
iisiial'ly, one who professes suiicriority to current 
prtqudices, esp. .1 ‘ ifceihiiiker ’ in religion. 

1730 Chester/ Left, icxii. <1792) II. 31T Whenever you 
happen to be in roniii.tiiy with those pretended Esprits /arts. 
1763 Hakwls (Lijrd .Malmesbury lyV/T'. /,<-// . 12/ Ld. Mal- 
mesbury I. 163 To p ss for an esprit fort is all their ambition. 
2800 Mar. En*;i \%oH J »i Rcunda xvii, She next tried what 
could be done by talking to her as an esprit fort, 

fEsprite* ^^bs. [a. Er, w//-//: see prcc. Cf. 
Espekitk, Si'itiTK.J Mind, SriRiT. 

Hence Eapriteda. [+ -KU -^], xn. dull esprit ed^ 
ihdl-.sjjirited. 

X59Z F. Si'arrv tr. CaitasCs Geomancit (1599) A man 
diligent and of a vigilant esprite. Ibid. 107 The partie 
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dull espnted. and hath but ttinnll vndcrstanding. Ibid. >49 
The ffoud espritcs vntu wliuiut; this iny nookc may come. 
tSsprO'tre* *'• * esprovt-r (mod. 

K. tprouver), f. o* 1-. fjr- out •\-prouver to prove. 
Cf. Pr. €sproiir.'\ iraus, \refl.) To make trial of 
(oneself, one’s strength b 

1480 Caxton OvuVs .l/t 7 . X. viii, Yf yc wil have worship 
or loos . . esprovc you agayiist tiiv. v 1500 MHusine 934 
Somme aistyng the barre of vroii, other held tlieire sperc & 
shild •'Old espioiiiicd them self that one on bat other. 

tSspy*, Also 5 esHpie, 3 5 Asi*v. 

See also Srv. [a. OP. fspie^ f. espier\ see lispv, 
Spy vbs. Cf. Sp. espia, Jl. spia.] 

1 . The action of espying; es])ial, espionage. 

c 1386 CiiAi'CKK p6o In such a wyse that thou 

i)« wante noon e.spye ne wacche thy body for to save. ^1430 
A’vr f7/*if4*r. (Roxb.* 2588 Of here cspic no thinji thei wist. 

IIaki.oyt l'oj\ I. aoj ('f these he made subtile inues- 
ti),:ation Of bis owiie cspic, and other mens relation. 1607 
Topskll ( 16-.3) 712 'I'hc Kagle . . Sharp war . . did 

prepare (Gainst Serpent, .al'ier espy. 

b. In Wyclif the form aspje occurs^ often in the 
sense ‘ snare, ambush '. 

lt.'i3toWYCHF.SV/7*r Scl. Wks. II. 363 Aspics J>al }ie fend 
hub leid. *38* A'*- xxi. 13 Il cny muti of avysctncnl sle 

his nei^lxuir and by .ispycs. 1388 — 6V«. iii. 15 Thou scluilt 
sclte aspies to bir hc.cle.J 

2 . rofirr. [cf. senttngl, it'atfh, etc.] A spy. 

c Z4S0 Merlin xxviii. 575 Tlic saisnes it wisten by theire 
csspicji that thei hadde thrmij^h the coiintrey. Ma- 

WAKD Rntropins 11 14 llee h.nd apprehended the espyes 
of Pirrhus. 1598 Baucki.i.v Felk. Man 11. iii, I am 
indttcde an cspic of thy covetousnessc and m.idncs.sc. 1624 
f'Arr. .Smith I’ir^inia vi. 233 fMe) sent his wife .is .in espy 
to sec. 1656 Houmks Liberty^ AWrss.. \ 11841 112 This 

argument was sent forth only as an espy, to make a mure 
full discovery. 

®®Py J'f'rms: .j 7 ospie, -yo, 5- 
espy. Also Asi'V. f.i. Ob'. jin^d.l* . ////v 

corresp. to J*r, and .Sji. espiar. It. C’om. 

Romanic ^spiare, .ad. Ollfi. spehtm iCicr spiihen) 
to Spy. Cl. I., .pcc^re^ (ir. aKi-nTtaOm to look.] 

1 1 . tram. To act as a spy upon, to watch (a 
person) ; to inspect as a sfiy sometimes w ith out ) ; 
to examine closely. Al.so, to watch for, look out 
for. 

1^133® H. Brunnk Cbrou. oSto 37'rillc w'ikkcd men sr.ho 
*p.'4k, l•',<^w.1rfl to aspic. J r 1420 PaUmi. an Jinsb. 1. 103 I hit 
t hicke. and dric lif. iamlj cspic I printed espy J. 1480 Cax ton 
Eng, II. •i.i;2oi luh/i Unite anonc sendt: of his men 
to l.mdc for toe.spyc the niaiicr of the conntrcc. 1552 HtJ. 
1.0F.T, Kapy'c or waiie a lime, amnpari tempns. <>x 55 S 
Latimer AVrw. 4- Rem. 0845) 3<i;4 To espy and sc.irch nis 
land. 1588 SiiAKS. lit. A, II. iii. 48 Now t^uestiou me no 
more, we arc espied. 1590 (Iki.icnk />. Paeon Wk.s. (cd. 
Ktldg.) 154 2 I'Apv her loves, and who she liketh host, xfm 
Hibi.k yff's/i, xiv. 7 ..sent me from K.'idesh I’.irne.i, to 

CApie out the hind, a 1667 Jkk. 'r.AYLOK i.Ogilvic , lie .sciid.s 
angels to espy iis in all our ways. 

b. absot. or infr. To look steadily, watch, keep 
a look out ; to act as a spy. anh. 

c 1388 CiiAuci'.R T. 254 With that word Arcite gnn 
espyc Wher as this lady romed to and I'ro. 151^ 1 )\)L'<;i.a.s 
- fs'nir/j VMi. iii. 134 F.xander. .espying wyih his sioht. >565- 
73 Coi.U’EH 'I'kesanriis, Jipisropins. a brigantine nr ship sent 
out to espie, 1611 liim.K yer. xlviii. 19 St.'ind by the w.iy 
.and rspie. 1846 K Kiii.K l.yra Intu'C. '1873) 42 (IIcJ on 
the dark edge .stands, .and downward dares espy. 

•{•C. [tram. In MK. form .Anpy : 'I'o lie in wait 
for : also ahaol . ; 

c 1225 Aner. R. ig6, I Sc wildcrncsse hco aspieden us to 
sle.m. 1382 Wyci ik Acts xxiii, 21 More th.in fourty men 
of hem aspicii him iVulg. insidiantnr ei], 

2. trans. J o tliscovtr by spying or by looking 
out ; to catch sight of; to dc-cry, di.seem, discover 
(what i.s distant or jmrtly hidden) ; to detect [a 
fault, flaw, etc. ; ; to discern a convenient time or 
opportunity), t Kormeily somctimc.s with out. 
t Also, to discern from. 

/'1320 Sevyn Sag, W.i 179^ Yif ihoii dost a folie, 'J'hi 
louerd hit wil sonc espie. i 1384 (.'iiAi f kr //. Fame ii. 198 
lit were inipos.siide] How (but . lie [KaincJ shnlde here ;il 
this Or they Ibis spies) espie hyf, <’1460 Art Heite Dame 
sans nu-rev 8 i in / W. Rt/. 4- A. / Wms 1866 5 Hni tweyne 
b.”!! were iny frendis here 1 cfore li.id me espied, i486 Pi. I 
St. Albans 1 ) ij, She [the hawk) vspiih thcyni andcominyth 
couerte her selfc. 1531 Ki.vor tSo7>. 1, xiii. He sone espiethe 
good herbes from nettiles. 1543 ^Atf. 35 l/en. F/lEc. 5 
A. time may he espied to h:me them . . by malice conuicted. 

J. ItEi.1. Ha idon's Amw. Osorins Whose propbaiic 
biaspbetny some merry conreited man espyeng out, ojirned 
the C.iskeit privily. 1666 Pi'nvan </»y«v .* 1 /'. 24 If I ..ould 
in any pla.:e espy a wont of jjpimise. 1726 .SwiFT Cullher 
I. i. 21 The sc.an)«n espied a rock within half a cable's length 
of the ship. 1788 Wtsi.KY U’ks. )iH72i VI. 37s 'I hesc skilful 
wrestlers espy the smallest slip we in.'ike. 1817 Coi f riot.k 
Sibyl. Leaver iBn Can she. the hodibss dead espy? 

1847 I. Hunt ytar Honey ix, We all, like .Moses, should * 
espy, Kv'ii in a bush, the i.nliant Deity. 1877 Heack 
Green Past, xliii, Who was trying to espy a .squirrel. 

b. 'I’o perceive by chance or unexpected Iv. 

*483 Caxtos Gold. Leg 373 3 A man came for to take ! 
water & c.spyed the de<rd chylde. 1331 Kohinson tr. More's 
Dtop.x, 'Alb. vi), I c.lifniiu.efl torspye this foresayde Peter, i 
iS88Siiaks. J'i'.A.u. i 11,^194 Where 1 espy ’d the p>anther I 
hvKt aslci-p. j6ii Hiiii.i-. oVn. xiii. 27 As one of iliein opened 
his sack, he espied bi-i money. 1634 .Sih 1 '. Hi mrfrt Trav. 
T96 Espyini; me, hec blcsi him selfc and suddenly liegan to • 
mutter his prayur to Mahomet. 

t 0. 'I'o ob'^Tve. perceive (a fact; ; with clause ! 
as obj. Obi 


c 1394 Chaucxr a net. Arc. ^7 Creon gan e.spie how that 
the blode riutl was brought adouii. 1413 Lydc. Pilgr. Sands 
IV. XX. < 1483 '66 Seem . .hyled his fader Roe When he espyed 
that naked .soo was he. 1461 Pastan Lett. No. 390 11 . 24, 

I can e.spye some of hismeny wa.s grete cause of 'V. I), doth. 
1526 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 15311 120 Yf .. they espye in 
the soiile . . ony feare to ryse. 1331 ' 1 '. Wiijiun Lagike 11. 
73 h, 'I'lic hontesman. .wilf.sone espie, when he sceth a hole, 
whether it be a foxe borough or not. 1381 J. Bell H addon's 
rtrt 47 n. Osorius 463 I A supposed * portion of Pctcr.s Bray tie 'J 
. .anerwarde.s being more narrowlye examined and viewed, 
was espyed to be a very pumcysc. 

Sspying. vbL sb. AUo 4-5 aspying. [f. 
prec. + -IN(J ».] The action of the vb. Kspy. In 
Wyclif, lying iti wait ; a snare. Also attrib. 

1340 Ayenh. 117 pet he him delyuri of be kueade and of 
his asniint^es. 13W Wvclif Prov. xi. 6 Wickid men .shuleii 
be taken 111 her aiipy’ingis IViilg. insidiis\ 1486 Pk. St. 
Albans Pi. \\ b, It hade need to lie died other green or biwe 
for espieng of thcc bawke. 13B0 Baket Alv. E 337 An 
e.sp3;iiig place, specula. rti693 .tKguiiAur Rabelais iii. 
xxxiii. 281 A su.spicious espying and prying into the . . 
i.)ei>ortnicnt.s of their Wives. 

Eapylng, ppl. a. [f. as prec. i -in(J ‘^.] That 
espies. Hence t Sspy infflj adv. (in 4 aspyingly, 
aspiendeli\ in a spying mariner; insidiously. 

f3te Wyclif a Kings x. 19 Forsotbe Hitu dyddu this 
aspyingly. — Eci lu,r. xxxii. 19 Ii5| Who secketh the law'c, 

I shaf lie iulfild of it; who aspieiideli doth, shal l»c sclaun- 
! drid in it. 1580 Hollyuand Treas. Er. Tong. Rn espiant, 

\ espyingly. 

j tSspyne. Ols. Also 4 aspine, -yue, 

! henpine. [a. ON. esphtgr uSw. espiug).} A long 
i boat. 

*375 Barbour Pruce xvii. 719 I'hc gynour Hit in anc 
c.<^'nc [rt.r. a.spinc, aspync, hcspynej with a stune. 

£8^.1 Esqr., abbreviations of EaguiKK, ap- 
pended to a name. 

t Sfl^lUl'drOXl. Obs. [a. 0¥. cs^uadfon [mod. 
K. cscadron ) ; sec SgUAintoh.] ^ Stii.'.vDRON. 

*579 Fenton frrtrtv./rtF’. A 11. <15(191 80 The Italian^: .. h.ad 
Npred vpoii the shoarc of the riiicr their esqiiadrons and 
ranoks prepared to the battcll. Ibid. < 1618 357 An u.sL{tia(lruii 
of'l'nrks payed by them. 1738 IG. Smith) Curious Ri la t. 

II 363 An Esqnadron of the Guard du Corps. 

t Esquaymous, a. Obs. fvar. ot StiHAYMoi's ; 
in AK. escoymous\llo7.ot\\.] Squeamish. 

*303 Buunnk Handl. Synne 7249 Many one are. .ouic 
of iiiesure e^quaymous. 

-68qiief suffix, forming adjs., rc))rcseuls Tr. 
•esque.xd. It. ‘Osro :-^mtd.L. -iscus in words adojited 
from Tent.; cf. OllG. dsc (mod. G. -/Vf/r):— 
OTcut. ‘iskO ’ : see -ikh. Occurring in many words 
coming through Fr. from It., as in arab€s</ut'.y but ' 
Dan tesque ^grotesque . fvmnnosque, where I he 
i .suffix has the sense ‘resembling the .style [>jtit.aking 
j of the characteristics of*. In Itnl. derivatives in 
1 cseo are formed a<t libitum on names of artists, 
and Fr, and Eng. writers on art have imitated this 
I practice Examples of such Ibrmations, not call- 
j ing fur sejjarale notice in tlie Dictionary, arc 
I Hramantesque. Ciaudesque^ Turnensque. Thu 
I words formed with this suffix on Eng. sbs. arc 
I chiefly nonce-words of a jocular character, as 
j cigaresqtu. 

I tEsquele. Obs. [ad. OF. escuele (mod.F. 
j h’uelle), corresp. to Vt. esatilftlaf It. scodel/a 
sculella. dim. of smla. .scut* a dish.] A platter, 
porringer. 

1371 in Riley Land. Mem. (1868' 350, 48 e-uimlcs .. 3 
dozens of csqueles 1601 K. 'I'ai k Hnuseh, (. Ird, Ed:o, f /, 
if 53 (1876) 37 The silver vessel, .tlmt is to sailc l.wV ; tsaic] 
ch.'irgcour.s and c.squelei>. 

Esquiller, Esquillery, obs. IT. Sqiiili.rr, 
scullion, and .Sc(ii.lery. 

1601 F Tatk Ilouseh. Ord. Rdw. If, $ 49 (1876) 32 An 
other vallct .shaihe Kwer, who sb;d rcceve the kilchen vessel 
: by indenture of the Esquiller. Ibid, § 53. 'J‘he Ks«piillerye. 

£ 88111 * 110118 , a. rare, (ad, Fr. esqtiillcux, f. 
i esquuie * small fraginenl of a fractured bone * 
Littre’l.] Of fraclnre : Nplinlery. 

1833 Tfi. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxix. 168 'Fhe 
.serpentine is sometimes of an csijuillous, sometimes of a 
conchoidal fracture. 

Eaqiiinancy, obs. f. Qdnry; see .Squinancv. 

»3i in CiiAMREKs. X773 in Asm. 

Esquippe, obs. form of EtjUii*. 

£8qilire («’skw,'>i«‘j\ 3/2.1 Forms: 5-7 eu- 
quier, -yer, (5 e«qwyer, 6 esquior, -yor, 6 -7 
escuir, -ier), 6 esquire, [a. OF. esquier (mod. 
F. kuyer\ corresp. to Pr. escuier^ escudier, es~ 
cuder^ .S|i. escuderOf Pg. escudeiro. It. scudicrc^ lit. 
‘shield-bearer’:—!., scutdrius^ f. sentT^m shield. 
See also SgiJiBE, which in our quotations appears 
much earlier. 

In Fr. the u.se of the word has licen influenced by a mis- 
taken association with (curie iQF. e$curie\ ?xx: Kqukkky. 
Some iracen of this confusion appear in Kngli.sh use. 

1 . a. Chivalry. A young man of gentle birth, who 
as an aspirant to knighthood, attended upon a 
knight, carried his shield, and rendea*d him other 
services. (Now only arch., the form SquiRK being 
commonly used /fist.) I *f Akmiobr, Paqk. 


SSQUIBS. 

1473 Caxton yasan. ITier ne abode knight ne eaquyer in 
the .sadyl. z6oi F. 'J aib Ilouseh. Ord. Rdw, t/,^ ft i 118761 
6 If he be but an ordinnri knight, .he shnl have diet for two 
e.squicrs. 1636 Cowi.fy Davideis iv. 849 I'his saw, and 
heard with joy the brave Kstjuirc . . fill’d with his Ma.stcrs 
fire. x8p Mlss Yon«k Cattfcos II. xviii. igj Hard work 
the good esquire acenis to have had. 

tb. As a rendering of L. armiger armour- 
bearer, Gr. turaaviarrfi shield-bearer. Obs. 

1353 Breniu-: O. Curtins 173 (R. < Alexander .. willed a 
weapon to be dcliuercd to hys )iand.s, aF other e.squicrs vsed, 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Alvr. 437 His {Epaminondas’] 
esipiire 01 .sliicld-beaier had received a good piece of money 
for the ransome of a prisoner, X609 Riblk (Douay; z Afact . 
iv. 30 Jonathas Sauls .sonne, and. - his esquyer, 

c. A)iplicd to various officers in the service of 
a king or nobleman, as esquire for (or of) the 
body^ esquire of the chamber ^ esquire of the stalde 
[cf. KyCEUUY, which was sometimes confused with 
this], carving esquire^ etc. 

Z493 ^\ct i\ J/cu. VII. c. 33 ft 7 David Philippe, Esquyer 
I for the body of ourc Sovereign l.ord the Kynjc;. Z587 I^lbm- 
I ING Contn. Holimhed III. 1381/2 Chiefe escuir of the king.s 
; cscuir, and the other u.scuires of the cscuir togillier. z6oi 
F. 'I’a ie Ilouseh. Ord. Edw. II. ft 26 11876* 18 The kinge 
lihnll have, un es(iuici- to carve before the kinge. 

I 2 . A man belonging to the higher order of Eng- 
j lisli gentry, ranking immediately below a knight. 
Of csquiic.s, legally so called, there are, according to some 
outhoritics, five cla-sses: ‘11 ) younger sons of peers and 
their eldest sons; (a' eldest sons of knights, and their 
eldest sons; <3) chiefs of ancient families (by prescription); 
14) esquires by creation or ollice, as heralds and sergeants 
of arms, judges, officers of slate, nav.il and military officers, 
just ills of the peace, barristers at*law; <51 c.squircs who 
intend the Knight of the Baih on his installation usually 
two specially appointed’ iPlncyct. /Vi'//., s.v.). 'I'he corrcci- 
iie.ss of this cnuineralioii, however, is greatly disputed ; it 
would he impossible here to state the divergent views on 
the subject. Ill heraldic Latin the equivalent of esquire 
was armiger, properly — ‘ armour-bearer but often taken 
in the sense ‘ one hearing I'heraUlic) arms’; hence, in 16th 
and 171I1 c. e.rqui/r was sometimes explained as ineantng a 
iiiiin etililled to co.'it.armoui ; but by accural e writers inis 
is coiiduinned ns involving the confusion between ‘ esquire’ 
and ‘gentleman 

1x460 FoinFscuK Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714^ 41 His High- 
ness sciial then have, .ahoute lii.s Fcrsonc. .Lords, Knights, 
and F..squycrs. 133$ WkioiHKsi.hV Chrott. (1H75' I. 27 A 
jurie of esqni«‘.r.s .irid gentlemen of Middlesex were sworne 
to pas.‘ie on them. 1377 Harrison England 11^ v, (1877' i. 
127 Esquire (which we call commonlie Squire) is a French 
word . . and such .ire all those which bcarc annes . . testi- 
monies of their race Z793 Blackntone Comut. 1. ix . 'cd. 1;" 
jsa I he statute 1 } Ric. Jl. c. 7 orders them ) justices of the 
j pence! to be of the most .sufficient knights, esquires, and 
1 genlleim;n of the law. 1818 Cruisf. Digest (ed. 2; III. 265 
‘I’hc .second sort of pcr.suiis wcie those who had title.s, as 
j esquires, etc. 

I b. A lauded i)ioj)rirtor, (country) * squire 
I arch. 

j *597 SiiAKB. 2 //en.IV.y}. Ii, Cj, I am Robert Shallow 
j (Sin a poore Esquire of this Countie, and one of the Kings 
! Justices of the Peace. 1827 Lyi ion I'eiham xii, 'Ihen^ 
was, indeed, a motley congregation ; country esquires ; ex- 
tr.irts from the univeiKities ; half-pay ofliceis, (etc. |. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, iii. d..), An c.si|uire passed among 
ills neiglibours for a gre.it scholar, if, etc. 

3 . As a title accomp.anyii)g a man’s name. Ori- 
ginally applied to tiiose who were ‘esquires’ in 
sense 2 ; subsequently extended to other persons 
to whom an equivalent degree of rank or status is 
by courtesy attributed. 

a. Following the surname preceded by the 
Christian name. In formal documents written in 
full ; elsewhere cotumoiily abbreviated Esq. or 
Esqr. (In ceremotiions use, e.g, in legal writings 
or in genealogy, wlien the name of the pi:rsoiTs 
estate or of his ])lace of residence is given, the 
title is, by English cuslom, placed Ia.st, as ‘ A.B., 
of C., I^squire ’ ; in .Scotland, on the contrary, the 
title immediately follows the surname. Similarly, 
ill England the title ‘ esquire ’ follows the designa- 
tion ‘Junior’ or ‘The Younger’, but in Scotland 
precedes it.) 

'Fhe designation of ‘esquire’ Is now commonly understood 
to be due iiy courtesy to all persons (tiot in clerical orders 
or having any higher title of rank) who arc regarded ns 
‘gentlemen’ hy birth, position, or education. It is used 
only on occasions of more or less ceremonious mention, and 
in the .addresses of letters, etc. ; on other occasions the 
prefix ' Mr.' is employed instead. When ‘esquire’ is ap- 
pended to a name, no prefixed title (such as ‘ Mr.,’ * Doctor,’ 

‘ C^iptain,’ etc.) is usetf. In the D. .S. the title belongs offi- 
cially to lawyers and public officers, and is much less fre- 
quently employed than in the BritLsh doiniuion.s. 

1352-3 Imt. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Litchffetd IV. 46 
Walter Wrotchclcy & Edward Lyttylton, esquyors, by 
vertue of the kynges majesties comyssion. ziM SiiAKS. 
Hen. V. tv. viii. 109 Davy Gam, esquire. 1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IX. vi. ft 2 Anthony Brown at Tcicthorp in Rutland 
Esquire.^ 1709 .Stkfi.e Tatter No. 19 P If you read the 
.superscriptions to all the offices in the kingdom, you will 
not find three letters directed to any but esiiuires. 171Z 
Bi;l>i;e(.i. .Speq^ No. 150 f 7 My Banker, .writes me Mr. or 
F.sq. ; accordingly as he sees me dressed. 1711 Hearnf. 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. nx, 1 shall be glad to know- 
. .whether he he Esq». that I may give him his true Title 
when I reprint thofLisl. 1867 Miss Mvlot.k Two Mar 
riages I. 43 ‘Jane, wife of Mr. John Bowerbank’ (he was 
not Esquire then). 1887 Scott. Leader xa May 6 The Clerk 
said that some letters were addressed Esquire and some not. 
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ESQmBB. 

fb. Preceding the surname. Oh. (Cf. the 
similar use of SQUiiiit.) 

X710 Lomt Caz. No. 4761/4 Stolen, .out of Esquire Ches- 
tcrii Subleh. .a. .Horse, sjrxs Arouthnot yohn Bntt «i7;s5i 

I His cousin e.squin: South. 1730 Southall B-ugs £.s« 

quire [rt/. a 11793) ^■‘*1 Mr. White. 

4 . [Iratisf. use oi i. j A gciitieQian who attends 
or escorts a lady in public. Cf. Squikk. 

x8a4 Byron y^tt^n xvi. ci. Their docile esquires also did 
the same. X875 W. S. Hayward a^U. IVot id 13 

* Come on, my bmve esquire,’ said Florence. 

6. Comb. Only apposilive ; chiefly in sense 1 c. 
W%o dCsquire Bedel \ sec Bkadle 3. 
rx6oo Epitaph in Strype Htmds Surv. « 1754) I. iii. i. 535/1 
Esiiuirc- loyiicr to our Queen. 1601 F. 1 ’ate Hmtseh. Ord. 
Edw. //, § 14 <1876) 13 'Phis esguier fruiterer shnl take 
every night for his coch, a galon of beare. X797 T. Johnes 
Kr. La Broogui^r^'s Trmt. 48 Among them w-ts his {Duke 
Philip Ic Hull’s) first es(|iiirc carver La Hrocquicre. 

Esquire (oskwdi •*.(), sb:- l/cr. Also 6 equire ; 
and see SyniRE -. [app. a OF. esquire (inod.F. 
^querre) square 'jiow only nri.a.son’s square, but 
formerly also the geometrical figure). 

Perhaps finsed ezpihe may represent OF. has d'esquire^ 
bottom of u squiire. t uiillim ancl R. Holme use squirt> both 
in the sense exi>lained I.*hUov and for a figure of a iimson's 
square; llie luUcr Uihe smi.se of (guerre in Fr. heraldry). 

a. Esquif'c based : used by I-.cigh for the lower 
of the halves into which a canton is divided 
diagonally, b. App.irently hy misunderstanding 
of this use, esquire is explained by later writers as 
a synonym of Gvuon, or as a bearing somewhat 
resembling tlie gyron, but ending elsewhere than 
in the centre of the shield. 

xj6« Lmoii /t «/*»/'/> 1 54 Thre pallets between ij Equircs 
[cd. X597 Ksuiiircsl bast dexter and sinister of the second. 
[x6xo (JiJJLi.iM Heraldry 61 A Canton p.arled traueisc- 
waies, w'hethcr it lie from the Dexter corner or from ilic 
Sinister, doth nuikc two Hase Squiios.) 1889 Elvin Diet. 
Ifer.t Esguirey .Similar to the tlyron*, it may extend across 
the shield ; lerinod also a 1 ta.se Esquire. 

Esquire (cskwoi‘» j’!, V. rare. [f. E.SQIIIRE j/l 1 ] 
tram. a. To iai.se to the rank of esquire, b. To 
address as * ICsquirc *. C, 'Lo attend (a lady) as 
a * squire ’. Hence Esqni'red ///. a. 

Hkome City \yit iv. i, Hy’r i.ady a match for my 
{•J^qiiuVi .Son and lieire. 1786 Mi.ssv Huknky Diary 111 . 
'.>40 He proposed tluii the Colonel .ind himself should esquire 
nte. 1798 Ibid. VI. 6a M. d’Arhlay again ventured (u es- 
quire me to the rails round the lorJge. x8aA Hyuon yuan 
yvi. Ixix, All connlry gentlemen, cs<|iiirud or knighted, May 
drop in without cards. 1887 Scott. Leader iv May 6 The 
Rev. Mr. Cameron, of Farnell . . asked why one elder was 

* P^squired ‘ and another not. 

Esquiredoxn leskwaioudam^ [f. as prec. I- 
-ixiM.j a. 'Pile status or dignity of an estjuire. 
b. The body of esquires; esquires collectively. 

x86^ .Sai-a Capt. Danjf. 11 , iii. 107 Mr. Pinchin, whose 
.fC.squiredom. . 1 may no\va.*i well drop. 1864 Hckion Scot 
Abr. 1 . i ^8 The Mower of tike chivalry ,'tnd esquiredom. 

EsquirellOOd (e.skwoiv'j]iud). [f. as prec. + 
-Hooi).J=:prcc. b. 

X864 H. R. T.i’aki) I'rcf. to .A nn.^ Monastki I, 31 The 
‘ 0 ?mniiiiiiias hachelcrim Angllie’, i.e., the c.s<piirehood of 
England. 

Baquireship (eskw3ie-jpp). [f, as ])rcc. + 
-SHIP.) T'hc position or dignity of an esquire. 
The service of an esquire or escort. 

?x6.. / 'ime's Storehouse They make the dignitic of 

esquireship .sucrcssoric. 1650 ^. DiscoUim. 48 If 1 he an 
Esquire, 1 will sell my Ksquireship to any honest man for 
a good People-ship. X783 Miss Kurnev Diary II, 282, I 
mo.st gladly acceplt;d and almost asked his 'squirc.ship. 1^3 
Frasods Mag. X XVIl. 667 He bad attained the envied 
ci^ireshi^, and its further appmdiXge of R.A. 

Eaquireas (e$kwai-*'Jes). [f. as prec, + -ESs.!] 
A female esquire. 

XS96 Fosbrokk in J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 211 The 
principal! niuurnercsse apparelled as an Ksquicrcssc. X630 
J. " 1 ’AVi.ok (Water P.) Braise Clean Linen Ded. Wks. 11. 

1 64 Martha Legge, ]*.squircs.se . . Laundres^c to the. Right 
worKhipfull and generou.s the Inties of Couit. x86a K. 

Dahome li. 79 An c.squiress at .'inns, generally a 
small .slave girl, carrying the musket. 

t Enquiry, jA AUo Squiky. [?a. OF. 

esc uteri e, f. escuier: see F..squiRE .r//.i] I’he posi- 
tion or dignity of an esquire. 
x68t in Hlount Glossogr. 1775 in Asii. 

EsquiryCe, obs. form ot Equeuuy. 

II Esquisse. [Fr. esquisse, ad. It. schizzo'. see 
Sketch.] The first slight sketch of a picture, the 
first thought of a design drawn loosely with a 
crayon. 

* 73 * 8 in Baii.ky, (folio). X775 in Asii. 
t Ssra’chei Obs. rare~K [yK\. OV . esrachk 
er ; see Arachk.] trans. 'Fo pul) up by the roots. 

*475 Caxton JasoH^ 102 b, H« retourned to the dragon 
and esrached out of his heddc xil tetlie. 

EfS. 'I'he name of the letter S ; anything in 
the shape of an S. PI. esses ; also 6 esoos. 
Collar of Esses: see Coi.hAR. Also in Comb., 
es-hook, es-link, dial, (see qnots.) 

x54oin F.llis Ong. Lett. 111. 364(1846) 111 . 283 The reste 
of the piayer.s whiche represented ij^ three csces. 11^70 
in T. 'I'hoinpson lm*entories (18x51 1293 A chayn..with 
essis of gold emaillit reid. X587 Fleming Contn. nolinshed 
III. 1299/3 I'he bow with two esses, all clcane wrought 


x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (i6ix) ign He beareth Gules, 
three text Esses or.. by the name of Kckir-more. i68s 
Otway SoldieFs P'ort. iv. i. Sir yol. O here are the Esses ; 
let luc coii'^ider now— Sapho? Cour. No, Sir. Sir yol. 
Sclinda? Cour, Neither. x86^ Lx Fanu Guy De?>. II. 
xvii. 179 'J'here’s an ornament ol scrowl-work . . shaped like 
letter esses. 1879 Miss Jack.som Skropsh. ICord-bk., IiS^ 
hookt a hotik at the extremity of a waggon -horse’s traces, 
ill the lorin of the letter S. 1884 CAesh. Gloss., Es-link, a 
small piece of irciii shaped like a letter S, used for mending 
n broken chain. 

Erb, obs. and dial, form of Asii .tb.^ ashes. 

-e>8f sttfix^, forming sbs. denoting female per- 
sons or animals, is a. P'r. -me:— Com. Romanic 
•essa late I., -issa, a. Gr. -loara (:— dlyd : cl. the 

OE. fern, agent-suffix dej^v: — igjbn-') occurring i»i 
class, (ir. only in $aai\iaaa queen (f. 

king), but after the analogy of this employed in 
several late formations, as ^aXdviffaa bathing- 
woman, vai'boKtfToa female innkeejM^r, A few of 
these (notably Siatcupitson, L. diaconissa deaconess) 
were adopted into late L. together with their corj- 
relative masculines, and many new derivatives of 
the same pattern were formed in Latin, whence 
they <lcscenderl info the Roiiiaiiic lungs.; e.g.kom 
ahbdtcm abbot, was formed abbatissa, whence Fr. 
abbesse Abbes.s. On the analogy of tin se tlie 
suffix became in Roinaiiic the usual means of 
forming feniinine derivatives expressing sex. In MK. 
many words in -esse were adopted from Fr., as 
countess, duchess, hostess, lioness, mistress, princess, 
and several which were formed on sbs. in -eor,-ier ' 
(see -EU-), as deymereresse, enchantress, i*«- 
pyouressc, sorceress. In imitation ol these the 
suffix was in 14th c. apixaided to F!ng. agent- 
nouns in -er, as in Wyclifs dwellcresse, sleeress 
(f. slecr ^ Sl.AYEU , and to other native words, as 
in goddess. In 15th c. derivatives in -er + -ess 
gradually sup«rrscded the older Eng. fern, agent- 
nouns in -.STKH ;OE. •eslre\ which no longer had 
an exclusively feminine sense; subsequently the sbs. 
ill -ster (exc. spinster) came to 1)C regarded as ])ro- 
perly masc., and new feminines in -ess vtcre formed 
on them, as seam.^tress, songstress, lly wi iters of 
ifith an<i succeeiling centuries derivatives in -e.^s 
were formed very freely ; m.any of these are now 
obsolete or little used, the tendency of mod. usage 
being to tre.it the agenl-iiuuns in -er, and the sbs. 
indicating profession or occupation, as of common 
gender, unless there be some special reason to 
the contrary. Of the words of Kng. formation 
still in current use, ex.amples are authoress, giant- 
ess, /ewess, patroness, poetess, priestess, quafceress, 
failoress. In Eng. the suffix is not used to form 
feminine.s of names of .aniimils: /ione.rs, tigress 
being adoptions from Fr. When -ess is added to 
a sb. in -ter, -tor, the vowel befortr the r is usually 
elided, as in ae/ress, doc/ress, protectress, waitress ; 
the derivatives with ending -//'m, f. I., .i gent-nouns 
in -tor, have in most cases been suggested by, and 
may be regarded as virtual adaptations of, the cor- 
responding Fr. words in -trice L. -tricem. 'J'lie 
substitution of governess •; already in Caxton) for 
the earlier governeresse f. gorfernor was perh. due 
to false analogy with p.airs of words like adulter-er, 
-ess, enter-er, -ess, sorcer-er, -ess ; in conquer ess, 
murderess, adventuress the .similar phenomenon i.s 
sufficicnlly explained by phonetic reasons. The 
existence of such words, in which -css has the 
appearance of Ireing added directly to vbs., g.ive 
rise in tht; 17th. c. to formations like confcctioness, 
entertainetis, instruetess ; but none of these obtained 
gener.il currency, 

-0889 \ -esse, in sbs. .a. Fr., represents 

OF. -esse, -ece, — Fr, -ezza, -eza, .Sp. -eza, It. 

-ezza:—\.. -iiia, appended to adjs. to form nouns 
of qu.ality; example.^ are duress, \ humblesse, 
large^iS, prenvess, \richesse (now riches'). These 
woids have been imitated in the psemdo- archaic 
idlesse, but otherwise the suffix scarcely occurs as | 
an Eng. formative. 1 

t E88a'lliplerie. Ohs. [See Knhamplaky, ! 
ICxGMrLABY, jAr.] Example. I 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 163 Hut yrt men .sene thcssampleric ! 
or Arixtippe U well received. 

E88a3^ (esil’Jt \ sb. [a. OF. essart: sec AssABr 
jA] •- A-rsaut sb. 1 . 

1851 Sir F. Pai-CRAVK Narw, .J- Fng. (1864' III. asS The 
essiirts still constitute the prominent features of the ple-i-sant 
reKiuti. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 11 . 36 mte. The esstirt.s 
and purpresiures made in the fon^sts of Hampshire. 

E88art tesa-Jt), V. [.a. OF. essart-er: see A.s- 
HAUT 7a] trans. A.hnart v. ; also ahsol. 

xq%\ Haii.ev, Essart, to extirpate or clear the p;roiind of 
shrubs. i8m SroNi-ifOVSK A z holme 10 The process of 
cssartiiiK- i ^7 Sir F. Paix;ravf. Norm. Eng. II. 435 
The Foret de Hichoul, of which the Krealer portions have 
long .since been cssarted. I 


E88ay (e s^n, sb. in 7 pi. esBOiea, -yes. [a. 
OF. essai, essay : see Assay sb. For several of 
the senses see also Say. 

In 16th c. the accent, was .sometimes on the and sylh] 

I. The action <ir process of tryittg or testing, 
fl. A trial, testing, proof; cxiTerimcnt ; A«8AY 

sb. 1 , 3, Obs. 

c i6m Shaks. Sonn, cx. Worse essays proved thee my best 
of love. 1605 Bacxin Adv. i.earn. 11. vii. § 7 DemocritUH . . 
attnhuted the form thereof [uf the 'frame of tilings 'J able 
to maintain itself to infiiiiie essaicsor prootsof nature. 1631 
Heymn .S/. George 247, 1 wilt make Ixj 1 «I to venture on it, 
by way of trystll and essay. 1648 Eikon /'as, 26 It was the 
fir.st overt Es.say to be made, how paiieiiily 1 could hear the 
loss of my kingdoms. t66o .SiiAUMrxK i 'ctictables Ep. Ded., 
You were plc.Lsed to judge me able, arid .. to propose . ■ 
th.^t I shpuld make an essay of that ability. 1704 Aduiron 
tialv (1733) 195 Alter having ma<le F.ssay-i into il, as they 
do for Co.'il in England. 1745 De Foe.'^ Fn)<. I'radesman 
1. xii, 98 He has made an essay by which he knows what 
he can, and cannot do.' x8ia J. Henry Camp. agit. Quebec 
vB From the essays made, il seemed to me that, cti . 

tb. sptr. 'I’he trial of metals; A.s.sav 6, Obs. 
1668 in Bhit. Trans. III. 821 'I'he Ore being ground .. 
they divide it in several hc,aps, and thru by lessor Ess.iys, 
they find out how much silver is cuniaincff in every heap. 
*73f 6 in Hah.f.v (folio). 

1 2 . A trial specimen, a s.nmple, an t xaniple ; a 
rehearsal. Cf. A.shav 17. Obs. 

1614 .Shi.DKN Titles Hon, 22 An c.s.say aLo of that age s 
vnh.Tppie affeerntion of Greek patch. 1656 Blount Glosiogr., 
Essay, a flourish or preamble. 1659 Hammond (V/ Bs, cvi. 
16-18 BaraPhr. 533 ‘I wo terrible cssayes of Gorl's wratli 
were here shewed, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Keb. (1704) 111 . 
XV. 498 A .small essay of my zeal for . . your Majehly. 1684 
'r. uuRNicr Tk. Earth II. 55 These aic lessor essays or 
preludes to the gener.'il fire. 1734 Ir. Boltin’s A nc. ) fist. 

1 1827) VII. . XVI. Do. 110 Gave an essay in this first action 
ot what luiglii l>e expected one day from hU valour and 
bravery. 

1 3 , Venery. a = Assay 9. In phrase To take 
essay, b. concr. 'I’he part of a fleer in which trial 
was made of the ‘ grease * ; the breast or brisket. 

x6xi CoitiR., /vm/s . . cut out from betweene the necke, 
and the essay of a Deere. 2658 Phillips s.v. Essay, 'I hi- 
Essay of a Deer is the breast or brisket.. in French la 
hafube. X694 A a t. Denmark /» 1692 (ed. 3) 160 One that 
is likeliest to give a good Gratuity to the Umitsmiin, is 
invited to lake Es.sny. 

+ 4 . A lasle, or first taste, of food or drink pre- 
sented tt> a great personage; ~ As.say 12. Obs. 
exe. Hist. 

*598 in Florio .A.V. Fare la creden'-^a. 1633 in Cotgr. 
x68a (i. Rose /wjpfr. Ojpicers 0/ the Mouth 16 The Master 
Cook i.s desired not to forget hi.<i I. 4 irding-pricks, nor the 
Maslcr-Ruili’ir his Essay, //W.94 Let him I the Royal Huller) 
biing in his Wine, pt•t•^cnt his Huson and Ewer to wash, t.-ike 
his Ksstiy both of W iiu: and Water. 1708 J. Ohamuerlaynf. 
St. Gt. Ihit. 1. Ml. iii, ’1741) 168 A Viscount m.Ty have a 
Cover of F.ssay holdrn under his (^ip, wdiilc lie drinks, but 
no iCssay taken a.s Dukes, Marquises and Karls may have. 

II. A trying to do something. 

6. An atlc'inpt, endeavour. Const, after, at, 
of , on, towards, and to wilh inf. 

1598 VoNt; Diana 77 They were all but papers of essaies 
Of that, rr X65S J. .Smith Set. Disc. viL (1821) 364 l.un- 
guishing creatines .. we are, in our essay-s after heaven. 
x68z Dhydi n Satyr 3 W'hosc lirsl Essay w.as in a Tyiants 
praise. *738 ( ol. Bee. Benn. IV. 316 Essays, .to encourage 
the raising some of these Cuiiiinodilics. lyfia J. Brown 
Boetry ^ Mus. 11263)74 'J'he first rude Essays towards an 
expressive Mclotly in barbarous Countries. 1778 Sir J. 
RhVNoi.ns Disc viii. (1876! 447 An artist, in his first essay 
of imitating n.Tturc. ifoo W. Irving .VXrfrA fik. II. 325 
Our first C'.sny was along a niountnin brook. 1853 C. 
BHONTk VillHte viii, Is this your first essay at teaching V 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 206 Making u preliininary 
cRAAy upon the glacier. 1865 Livingstone Introd., 

1 am now in this my second essay at authorship. 

b. concr. '^I'he result of an allrnifit. nonce-use. 
*® 97 . f)KYi»rN Cirg. Bast, vii, 42 'I'liese Hrarulu's of a 
Stag, this tusky Boar 1 'I'he first es.s;iy of Arms iiniiy’d beforei. 
•jr 6- A hostile attempt. Obs. 

ri64o J. Smyth Lives Brrkclcv.r (1883' I. ’.tjn The King 
at Catilerhury grants him a general! protection from all 
EsSi^es for .1 yr.ir following. 

t 7 . A first tentative effort in learning or prac- 
tice ; Ahsay j6. Obs. 

1636 C'owt.KV Pindar. Odes Pref., 'Lhis Essay is but to 
try now it [BindarVi I’octryl will look in an English Habit. 
1M3 /. Si'F.NcKu Briutigifs i^rc-f. H., Admiration is . . an 
Kssiiy to knowlcflge. 1665-9 Boyle Disc. Occas. Afedit. 
Wks. 1772 II. 356 The greet) and inimainre «.sRayR of 
early Writers, 1700 Dkyden Fabtrs >1772) Fref., The first 
of Homer’s Iliails ■ w hich I intended as an Essay to the 
whole work). 1723 .Smkfueit) (Dk. Buckhin.) IVks.iijsV 
1. 64 My hand is yet untaught to write to men ; This is th* 
essay of my unpractis'd pen. *734 Boilin's Ane. Hist. 
(1827) 1 . 377 These were considered only as cs-says pre- 
paratory to the great <lvsigri. 

b. A rough copy ; a first draft. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700' 174 The T.ist ..en- 
ter’d in the Parish Book, and diiigentiv preserv'd as a 
Record, call'd tlie f ol Essay. 1793 (louv. Morris in Sparks 
Life ^ /fV/y.(i832) I. 417, I have made an e:say of a letter. 

8. A composition of moderate length on any par- 
ticular subject, or branch of a subject ; originally 
implying want of finish, 'an irregular ttndigeste<l 
piece *(J.), but now said of a composition more or 
less elaborate in style, though limited in range. 

I'he use in this sense is app. taken from Montaigne, whose 
Essais were first published in 158a 
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1597 BACON Essaycs. 1607- sa — Dfd. 

/Vwvr (Arb.) 158 For Scnacaes Epistles . . aie but 
Essiiies— that is dispersed Mcditmioris . . J^ssaics. The 
woid is late, but the thing is auncieiil. 16^ (ro-ANviLL^tr^j. 
Set. Addr. 16 No higher title, then that o! an essay, or ini- 
perfect offer at a Subject, t* 1700 /Ww /o EnsiW/t/ttim < I. 

Yet modestly he docs his work survey, And calls his fiiiisya 
poem an essay. *711 Ar>iJisoN No. 476 M 'J'he Wild- 
ness of those Compositions which go by the Names of 
Kssays. 1764 Rkiu Inquiry Dcd., I’his leaves me no room 
to doubt of your favourable acceptance of this essay. 178a 

V. Knox A«. <i3i9) 1 . i. 1 Essays .. may now eotivey the 
idea of regular treatises. 184a Macaulay {titles Critical 
.ind Historical Essays. 1865 T)u‘kkns Aiut. I'r. ii. i, She 
could write a little e.vi.'iy on any subject. 

III. 0 . Phrase, In all essays : tiiulcr all cir- 
cumstances. Obs. Cf. Assay 21, 22. 

1669 STtrwMV Mnrinet^s 20 And so likewise T have 
..hown you thus much of the Practick part of Nuviualion, in 
which you may perceive that I have wrought the Ship in all 
Essays, iti Words and proper Sea- Phrases; .ntid if 1 was at 
Sea, I should perform it both in W'ord and Deed. 

10 . altrib. an<i Comb., as essay-weaver, -writer ; 
also essay-hatoh (see qnot. ;; essay -scale, a 
test-scale. 

>7«t-x8oo Baillv, ^ Essay //a/c/r, [among Mtner:i] a Terra 
for a little Trench or Hole which they dig to search for Oar. 
<681 R. W'At.i.F.R Nat, ExAer. 149 Putting in the ’Essay- 
Scales two Steel Wires of equal Weight. 1884 Punvk id 
K«:b. 84/1 And twaddling * essay- weavers, mild l>)iItrs-do\vn 
of I,:irab ! 17x1 Smai-tk.sb. Cliarnc. \ 17371 97 '^e 'ess.ty- 

wrilerti are of the small-craft, or galley-kind. 1851 llKi.i-ri 
Eriemfs in C. 1 . ^9 The fault into which you cs>.iay-writcrs 
generally fall. 

Essay (csc‘*)» V. [refashioned form of Assay, 
after Fr. essayer: see Assay.] 

1. Irans. 'I'o put to the proof, try (a person or 
thin^') ; to test the nature, excellence, litncs^j, etc. 
of; -- As.Say V. 1. Also to practise an art, etc.' 
by way of trial ; - • Assay S. 

1483 (.'ax TON (7. tie la 7 V>/<r* (I tj h, I wold also ye* knew 
I he tale of the Squyer whiche essayed his wyf. 1393 
^:>al Son I, It is a fine thing for a young man who goi-s to 
essay the world, to tr.avol and see much. 1738 (iiuvi w 
/.«'#»« /V/.ijf II. 4j 6 None more willing lo essay ihy force, 
a 17^ PoPK EAislle v, .She .. No arts essay'd, hut not to he 
admir'd. 1848 iVf a<:aui..\v /// rl'. /T/zt,''- M- I'-xj A yoiiih whose 
great powers, first essayed in this conflict, etc. x856\1k.s. i 
Stowk DreJ II. xxxiii. 31*6 The last boat was essayed. I 
t b. with object clause. Obs. 

1483 Caxton (Jelti. l.eff. 376/4 VV'illyain . . wold preuc and 
es.<iiye yf Ihere were ony clarion .. in his corage. 1684 R. 
ISKKKhLi'-Y in Evelyn Mem, \ i8y/. III. *73 It w'uuld be soon 
essayed with Mr. Hoyle's pump, whether or no it may give 
siifdi a vacuum as (o preserve fruit. 

t 2 . To test the Composition of (an ore, metal, 
■salt, etc.) by chemical means ; - Ahsay 4. Obs. 

1691 Lockk Ltnuer. Inferesi Wks. 1727 II. 94 Whether., 
fhildsmiths . . will not take w'hal is by the free I nibour of 
the .Mint re.-idy esis.iy’d and .’idjusted to their use. /i 1704 
(J.', The standard in our mint being now settled, the 
nileN .ind imnliods of essaying suited to it should reniiiin 
uiivariable. 1739 ')oe Miller's Jests No. 207 The seven 
tiolden ('uridleaiiLks were sent lo be ess.ay’d in the Tower. 
s8i6 Arci M t hem. I'esfs (t8i8) 93 The salt to be essayed Is 
covered with sulpbmic. acid. 

1 3 . To try by lasting; « A.shay 3. Obs. 

1398 Yost; lUana 164 If worinewood in his drinke he hath 
cisaied. 

4 . 'I’o attem])t ; to try to do, effect, accomplish, 
or make 1. anything difficult) ; = A.ssay 16. 

X64X R. Brook K Eng, Epise, it. vi. 07 In our Orarious 
Kings Rcigne, they have .. essay'd nmny Sonle-.Sohisnurs. 
a 1601 F'ci.lkr Worthies \ I. 129 He alsn. direcled the 
slanders hy to fetch him a great hollow -st'.uie for a font, which 
-sundry of nls father’s servants c.ssayed in vain. 171a Hi.ai K- 
MOHR Creation 1. 14 While I ihi.s unexampled Task essay. 
1805 WoRij.sw'. Waggoner i. 99 And now the i oiiqufror essays 
’I'he long ascent of Dunmail-raisv. 1876 1 .«iwi i.l Among 
my iiks. .Ser. 11. (>873) 357 Ills method leads to must uii- { 
happy re.stilts when essayed hy men to whom nature h.'is j 
dented a sense of what the picturesque nrally is. 188a A. j 

W. Wauo Dickens vii. 213 He never even essayed tlie pic- j 
lure of an artist devoted to art for her own .sake. 

t b. To attempt to show or prove. Obs. \ 

x6^ [J. Skkjcani ] ir. Whites I'eripat. Instit. 337 (tiflt^ j 
A 1 hcologicafl Appendix . . Wherein 'tis «:.ssay''d how .suh ! 
servient I'hilosophy is to Divinity. 1674 N. Kaibkax /iuik 
4 Selv. T94 'I’he worthy Doctor More has supri/ingly 
«:.ssay*d the infiniiy or liOiindles.s manifoldiic.ss of worlds 
fri*m the Head of liglitsoinness. 

5 . with inf. 'To set oneself, undertake, try (lo do 
sornelhitig). Also absoi. ; — A.sh.w 17. 

c 1530 Itickscornerxn Hazl. Dotlsl.y I. i8« Therefore in 
I by conceit essay To axe (iod mercy. 1641 Mimon C/i. 

Wk.s. 1738 I. 40 'This 1 shall ess;iy to prove, (.nn he no 
other than that of Presbyters and Deacons, u 176a Eady 
M. W. MoNrAciUR l.ett. I. xxxvii. i.jj .Apriles is said to 
have essayed, by a collection of the most exact feat lives, lo 
fnriti a perfect face. 1781 C’owpi-k V'aln'e Talk 182 Not 
Brindley nor Bridgewater would ess.ay, 'To luni the course 
of H<!li»;i)n that way. z8ao .Sroir Monast. vii, I will essay, 
reverend Kallier. 1879 M. Aknoi ii Piss., /<>. L'rit. on Goetlir 
176 .So densi; i-j the cloud of error here that the lover of 
truth will hardly even essay lo di.vupate it. 

0 . intr To make an attempt. 

1715 M. Dwiks Ath. Iti it. I. 23 3 Doctor Bray has lately 
'•ssay d with a large Kcope ttvwards a more (Joiiipreheiisive 
Marlyroh.ige. 

Essayal (csfi-al). [f. prcc. + -Vh] Attempt, 
trial, , 

1837 Nejo Monthly Mag.\.\, i86. 1 knew them [the roads] 
and could make ess.ayal of at leaxt one of them. 


fiMsyer (cs^'.^I). [f. Ksbat v . + -jer.] 

1 . In various senses of the vb. Aai^AYEB i, 2, 3. 
x6sx Cui'GR.,Ov>/rff//rr', a Princes Taster, Es.sayer, Cup- 
bearer. 1663 B1.AIK Antobiog. iii. 118481 57 The long-rested 
l.xnd yielded such plentiful harvests that many followed the 
first essjiyers. 1870 J. Ko.skhli. in Eng. Meek. zB Mar. 
647/a The centre, which the c.sHaycr calls the eye. 
t 2 . Cue who ‘essays* a ceitain iorm of com- 
poaitiou, or attempts to treat a certain subject ; 
in later use =^- Essay IHT. Obs. 

1684 H. Mohk Myst. Mq. 353 As a Intc Essayer upon the 
Apoculyp.s imagines. 171 x Auuison Sped. No. 68 pa 11 c 
TTiilty] hath been followed by all the Essayers upon Fricnd- 
!ihi(i, that have written since his time. ]7xx Dknnis KrJJ. on 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, He was, like this Essayer, a very 
indifferent poet, xyxa Hughes S/ed. No. 525 P 3 I'he 
Kssayers in Lampoon and Satyr. 

Essayetto kesw'be t). [L Es.say sb. + -kttp..] A 
short essay. 

1877 C. (fiHBON in r asquet Lit. 1 . 182A Wc take the 
following essayettc. My I.i/e as .Author 

'The bi>ok includes a hundred and thirty original fables, 
cssayettes, anecdotes, tirades, sung.s, and luusiiig.s. 1890 
Glasgcno Herald 26 May 7/2 The eight or nine pages of Mr. 
Armstrong’s interesting c.ssayette. 

E^esayfy, v. [f. as prcc. + -PY.] intr. To write 
cs>iays. 

x8zj J. (JitLCiikisr Labyrinth Dental. 11, I am e.ssayfyiiig 
or .speechifying, .instead of piefacing. 

Essayicai (t&"‘ ikal), a. Also essaioal. [f. as 
prec. f -10 + -AL.] Of the nature of an t‘ss.ay. 

x86o Dickkns /,/*//. 25 Sept., Renmrks. .a little too essayi- 
cai for this purpose. 1875 F. Amnolo Our ftps. 4 Deans I. 
21 Tlie idea w.'is that a .sermon should be m.adc brief, dry, 
es-s.'iical, moral or inystic.*il. 

Essaying (cseinij), vbl. sb. [f. E8 .say /». + 
-iN<t L] The action of the vb. E«.say ; also cotur. 
Also {nonce-itsi' the writing essays. 

1861 ill Mncm. Mag. IV^. 43 It might have licen much 
I>etlrr . . if they had loft cs.sayiiig and reviewing alone. i8(^ 
spectator 1 .Nlay 530. 1 To. .watch the receptum given to his 
ossayings without throwing bis own shadow on the page. 
i88a Spectator No. 2804 ‘Tlieyare the prc.soinnial essay ing.s 
of .a man who has lo he up by timc.s in the morning. 

Essaying, ///- a. [f. E.8 .say v. + -iNa -.] 
'That e.ssays or attempts. 

* 7*5 *5 I’oi'K Odyss. x\i. 443 From his essaying hand the 
siring let fly. 

Essayish e'sz'hif), a. [f. Eshay sb. -t- -iHii.] 
Of the nalure of an e.ssay. 

X863PATON Wilson the ihnifhfllogfsf () It is a fair .speci- 
men of that essayish style of letter writing which character- 
i.scd the cpisile.s of Bums. 

Essa^sm tc s<.''ii/.*m). [f. as prcc. + -hSM.] 

a. The pr.nciice of writing essays, b. 'I'he quality 
that constitutes an * essay*. 

x8ax Ndv Monthly Mag. II. 301 Cant is the epidemic of 
periodical essay ism. xBaa Ibid. V. 141 My talcm.s. .were. . 
frittered in jieiKxIical writing and coriimon-phioe es-sayism. 
1887 Sat. Peru 74 Sept. 412 Th.at mysterious literary essence 
known as cssayisin W'hich pervades all literature. 

About 1862 occiV^i. used for: The theoloj^jieal 
doctrinedi taujjht in the book called Essays and 
/ie^fit’ws. 

x86a I.it. Chnrckm. V II 1 . 4/1 \ medium between Kssayivm 
and EvangrlicLsm. /bid. 458/1 If Ks.s;»yi.siii has been eflcc- 
tually rebuked. 

Essayist (C-S<d,isl). [f. Ks.say sb. and v.+ 
-IHT.J 

1 . One who essays, one who makes trials or 
experiments, (’onst. oj'. Now rare. 

1736 ill Baii.iy. 1794 Burkf. tr. Pref. Prissot's Address 
Wk.s. vii. 313 All the and novices of revolution in 

17S0, ihatccmltl he found, were promiscuously put todcalh. 
18x5 W. 11 . Ikklanm .Scribbl, onmnia 80 'The pimcgyric may 
prompt su*:h unfortumite essayhas to consult the produc- 
tions of the jieisoriagc so e-vlollrd. 1868 Mrs. II. Wood 
Ped Court Farm ix, 'The luislakc-s made by both essayists 
kc})t the platform in a ro.'ir. 

2 . A writer of es.^ays. 

1609 B. J0N.S0.V Sil. Worn. II. iii, Mecre Essaists ? a few 
loose sentent.es, ami that’.s all. a 1774 Guldsm. Pruerie 
iR.i, 1 am not to have admittance as an ess.-iyist. 1791 
Boswf i i, Johnsion 1K31) I. 21 1 A t;c.s.s;iiioii. .of any exertion 
of his talents as an essayist, 1820 Macaulay Mise. Writ. 
iiSbfj' I. 311 The conclusion at which the css.ayi.st arrives. 
1884 J. W. Euswoktm in po.t b. Pal. 11. I*ref. p. viii, He was 
a brilliant hi.storical F’ssayi.st. 

Essayistical (estr'ii .stikirj, a. [f. prec. + -ic + 

-AT..] Resembling the w‘ork of an esj^uyist. 

1B62 Scotsman 7 May, The Victoria Magazine.. a story- 
telling, esStayisiical. .nust;ellnny. 

Essaykin (e'Si’<kiii;. nonce-iud. [f. K.shayjA + 
-KiN.] A little essay. 

x86o Til ACK kray Pound. Pafers s-^ In these humble 
ess;iykiiis 1 have taken leave to egotize. 

Essaylet ;e si-ili*t). [f. as prec. + -LKT.] -^prec. 

187a 'icmpie Par July 550 Literary .sandwiches, tales, 
sketches and cssaylcis. 1874 IIelcs Aizc. /VcM.^xii. 11875) 

1 53 'I he essaylet, if I may .st» coin a word. 1886 Jml. Pan- 
calioti I Sept. 378 'This is a Iswk of miscellaneous csspylcts. 

Esschekbr, obs. form of Exobhqurii. 

II Esse (e si ). [I,. esse to be, inf. of sum, but 

used by the schoolmen a.s a sb.] 

1 . In mcd.L. phrase in esse, in actual existence; 
opposed to in posse, in potentiality. 

x59* Nobody 4 Someb. 1299 .n king in Es*e..this 
night, larts m.'ike a hostilnuprore in the Court. X597 Howson 
Perm. 31 Our spirituaii preferments in esse and in posse. 


X787 Blackstone Comm. II. 169 Some one, that may by 
common pos.sibility. .be in esse at or licfore the particular 
estate determines. x8x8 Crwi.sk Digest VI. 19 All natural 
per-sons who arc in esse at the time when a wifi is made. 

1 2 . Essence, essential nature. Obs. 
x64a Sir E. Dkming Sp. on P^ig. 14 Dec. v. 16 The very 
esse of every Synod doth .subsist in a double foundation. 
1736 Railky, Esse [in the school philosophy] is used in 
the s;imc sense with essence ; principally fur that which is 
.nctual, or actually exi.^ting. 

Esae, obs. var. Ask v., Eahig sb . ; also of is : see 

Hk V. 

t Eased* easede. Obs. [ad. L. essedum (a 
Gaulish word).] A kind of war-chariot used by 
the G.auls. 

x6^ 8x in Blount Glossogr. ; and in mod. Diets, 
i' Eaaedary. Obs. [ad. L. esseddi ius, f. essedum : 
see prec. and -aky.] A fighter in a (Gaulish) war- 
chariot. 

a 1470 'Tiptoft Caesar \v. (1530) 4 They r csscdaryc.s. .he 
men of urm> h lighting uppon charyotts. 1656 81 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1775 in Asii. 

Essee. Obs. Also 4 Essey, 7 Hessee, 4-6 pi. 
Esseis. [ad. L. Esste-i j)l., Gr. *E<TiTor-oi. (The pi. 
Esseis is npp. formcrl on It. pi. Esssri taken as a 
sing. ; W yclifs P^.tsey is prob. the L. plural mis.spelt. 
Cf. Ki’Umjkee.] ==- Ksskne. 

c 1380 Wvct.iF Wks, (1880) 2 Pharisees, Saducc.% and 
Ekmms. Pel. Wks. 1 1 . 3O Essey, Satlucey, and J^hari.scy, 
a 1570 BFt:oN Christ’s t hron. (1844) 546, The Kssees . . not 
altogether unlike to monks in life. T. R wkks j,^Art. 

(1854' 353 or another mind were the E.s‘-eis. 16x3 Pubchas 
11617) *47 Esscc.s, Essens, or nc.s.sccs. 

t Essolirme. Obs. rare. [? some compound of 
■ejts, name of the letter S.] 

i6ooCz//v//’r irardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q. F.liz. III. 510 
'T'hc slecve.s. .garnished with a l.Tce of Venice sylver, like 
essifinnes. Ibid. 511 Broiicrcd upon with esHchrmes and 
other kiiotls of scede pciirlc. 

f E'SSel. Obs. rare—^. [a. OK. ais.tel, essel (now 
f.rjrW/) z—Ii. aA'icnlus, dim. tif axis axle-tree.] A 
beam or bar of wood or iron. 

c XMoS Lay. 18992 Vndo )>is 30:1 essel ; b® *s icumen 
here. 

tE'SBell. Obit. Also 6 esele. [ad. mcd.L. 
esifla.] A sort of spurge. 

I14. ..‘\lphPa AnecU. Oxon.) 60 E.sula quedam spi-cicsest 
titimalli, gallice ^^csele.) 1517 I.. Andkkw Prunstvyke's 
Distvl, K'aters ft ii j, Esula, essell. 1567 M am. ft Cr, Forest 
41 h, Eselo of some is taken for Eiebright ; this hath his Iwde 
verie ihinnc and plaine. 

Essence (c‘scns), sb. Also 4 in mcd.Lat. form 
esseucia, 6 assonoe. [a. Fr. essence, arl. L. essen- 
lia, {. *e.tsenTem, fictitious pr. p[>lL*. of esse to be, 
in imitation of Gr. ovaia being, f. uvt-, stem of 
pr. pple. of €hai to be. Cf. Fr. essentia, Sp. 
esencia. It. e.tse?tza.] 

1 1 . Being, existence, viewed as a fact or as a 
property possessed by something. Obs. 

1576 Fi. FMiNG Panop. tip. 284 Nature hath not given 
unto mmi their essence and beitig, to he. .in iillcnes.se. .but 
. still to hue doingc. 1579 Lyi.y Euphues lArh.) i66 How 
caiisl thou abide his presence, that bcleevedsl not his es- 
sence '/ 1605 Svi.vMiTFR Du Partai 1. i. Argt. (ifcs 7) L 1 
World nut elernall. . But of mrcrc Nothing (jod it Essence 
■gaue. i6aB Flkiciikr Pp. Curate iv. iv, I would resign my 
Essence, that he were As happy a.s my Love cou’d fa-shioii 
him. a 1688 CuDwoKTii Immut. Mor. (1731) 2 None of 
the-e things h.Tvc in Nature any EsNeiice of their own. 

b. The kind of being distinctive of animals; 
animal life. Obs. rare-^. 

1633 Eari. Mancii. Al A/iw//o (1636) 35 Of creatiire-s, the 
lowest ranke have no life, the next no essence, the third no 
reason ; nont; hut man Ijnth grace. 

2 . (oncr. Something that /j; an existence, en- 
tity. Now restricted to spiritual or immaterial 
Lilli tics. 

. *587 Ooi.niNc; De Momay iv. 43 Man is an essence sub- 
icet to time, ulnce and accident.s. x6oa Mailston Antonio's 
Pt-v. IV. i. Tliere is no essence mortal, That I can envie, 
but a pluiiipe cheekr foole. 1604 Shaks. 0th. iv. i. i6 Her 
honor is an F,s.sciiie that'*; not scene. 1643 T- Brownk 
Pelig. Med. 1. § 31 'Those noble essences in hi.‘.Tven bcare a 
friendly rcg.ard unto their fellow nature on earth. 1667 
Milton/’. A. i. 138 All this mighty Host In horrible de- 
struction laid tbu.s low, As far as Gods and Tlu.av'nly Ks- 
Kcncc.s (;an Perish. X74X Voung Nt. Th. ix. 2303 'Flirough 
r.Tdiant nanks of e.s.scnccs unknown. 1796 Burkk Re^ic. 
I*ent:e\. Wk.s. VIII. 79 Commonwealths arc not physical 
hut moral essencc.s. i8«4 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 72 Fan- 
ciful specul.Trions on spiritual c.sscnccs. 1833^ 'Ticnnysun 
Poems 77 All nalure widens upwaid; evermore The simpler 
e‘'.sence lower lies. 1836 F.mrRson Nature, Spirit Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 166 Of that ineffable cs.Hcnrc which wc call Spirit, 
he that thinks most will say least. x 847 J. Wilson Ckr. 
Norik (1857) 1 . 257 I'he immortal essence enshrined within. 

f b. ‘Species of existent being' (J.) ; an cle- 
ment. Chiefly in phra.se, essence, transl. of 
L. attinla essentia : see Qotntkssknce. 

'The ' fifth essence ' was a supposed substance distinct from 
the recognized four elements. What this fifth essence was, 
ami where exisdng, was much disputed. Originally, it 
seems to have Been the material of the starry heaven, as 
conceived hy i hose who he.sitatcd to identify it with 'fire'. 
Among the alchemists, it was u.sua]ly supposed to b« latent 
in all bodies, and iojptc capable of being extracted from 
them hy di.stillation a‘ some more recondite process; many 
thousjht tluil alcohol was one of its forms. Others regarded 
the discovery of the * fifth essence* as one of the unrealized 
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Aims of keienc«, and attribuled to the hypothetical substance 
ail sorts of miracle-working properties. Hvnce J^fk estence 
or quinUssence was used loosely in the various senses 

* highly rciined extract nr essence ' and ' universal remedy 

Hestkk tr. /^Aiaravanfi't Sfcr<tes nt. liv, The 
Quintaessence . . is an essence aboue the fower elements. 
az6a6 Bacon (J.\ Here be four of you, as differing as the 
four elements, .as for F!)upolis. .he may be the fifth essence. 
i66a R. Mathew l/u/. Aich* vo An Universal Medicine, or 
fifth Essence. 18x7 Bvkon Manfred 1. i, Ye, who do com- 
pass earth aixint, and dwell In subtler essence. 1837 Whf- 
W'KLi. IJisi. Ithiuct. Sc, (1857) I. 41 ‘J'hcre is some e.sseiice of 
body, different from those of the four elements. 

C. ^ C'oiistilucnt substance ’ (J.). 

1398 M'revi.sa Harfh De P. A’, ti. ii. (1495' a8 Tlie essencia 
of angels i.s .symplc and vninateryal, pure, dysi^iigt and dis- 
crete. X5M Uaviks Nosce Teipium 10 The Llcinents con- 
.spire, And to her (soul's! Essence e.ich doth ^ive a i>art. 
1667 Milton P. A. 1. 425 Spirits . . Can cither .Sex assume, 
or both ; so soft And luiconijiounded is their Essence, pure. 
x8oi SouTiitv ’i'halaba in. i, 'I'hosc Beings Through whose 
pure essence as through empty air The unaided eye would 
pass. 

fS. Specific being, manner of existing, *what 
a thing is ’ ; nature, character. Oh. 

c x33a DiiwEs Introd. Fr. in Balsgr. y^o Thrc thynges 
dothe cause the cs.scnce of whythnes.se. (‘iRhl-.NK Pan- 

dotio (1843) 20 I he god Apollo, who by bis deviiie essence 
knew al secrets. 1603 Siiaks. Metis, for J/. 11. ii. 120 Man 
. . Mo.st ignorant of what he's iiio.- t as.surcd, His glassy 
essence. .Plays sin h fanta.stic tricks, etc. i6aa Mm.ton 
Astroiog. 37 By the fourth House, you will iudge of the 
essence of the Child that is borne, how long it shall line, 
and how well. x6z6 Bacxjn .S>/7'dr (1631) $ 287 Eccho. .is a 
great Argument of the Spirituall Essence of Sounds. X664 
Power K.xp. P/tiles, iii. 184 'I'Jic numerous Rabble that 
seem to li.avc the Signatures of Mnii in their faces , . li.avc 
nothing of the nobler part that should denominate their 
Essences. 

t b. /yy in f'a/A. : idiopdlhically ; of. 

Es.skntial 1 (i. Opposed lo /y' sympathy. Ohs. 

1656 Ritxji.ky Pmet. Pkvsick 74 'I'hc part tlial prinoinally 
offends must be cured. If it be by essence, opening u Vein 
is good. /bid. 185 It [heud-achj is cither by essence or by 
Kyinpathy with the stonuicb, etc. 

4 . ‘Substance’ in the metaphysical sense; the 
reality underlying phenomena ; absolute being. 

1646 SikT. Bhownk I'seud. bp. i. x. 38'1'he suhstractum of 
that essence, which substantially .supported! them. 1871 
R. H. Hun ON Jiss. 11. 188 But belief in a universal e.sscnce 
gave no solidity to the order of the world. 

b. Theol. A synonym of ‘ substance *, as de- 
noting that in resjiect of which the three persons 
in the 'Erinity are one, 

'I'liu L. riseHtia. literally renders ( ir. ov<ria, the technical 
word in this sense. 'I'he alternative rendering, 

.substance, corresponds literally to Ur. tordoraarc, which 
however in thuological use meant riot ‘.sub.st.incc ’ but 

* per.son 

1398 'I’hkvisa Httrth. De IK A*. 1. (1495) 6 'J'hise thrc 
persunc.s he not llire godcles, but one very god, one es.scnce 
or one beyng. 2481 C'axton Myrr. iii. xii. [IMato and 
Aristotle.) fuiide by tlteir wysedom and ciJiinyiig thre per. 
soncs in one CHsciice. 1538 .Bale thre I.atvex 37 All-<*nc 
with the Sonne, and holy ghost in essence, zgsa Lykmiesay 
Monarchc iv. 0ii6 Augustyne sayis, he Imd leuer tak on 
hand To be in Hell, he seyng the assenoe Off Uod, nor he 
in Heuiii, but his presence. 

5 . That by which anything subsists ; foundation 
of being. 

cz^5 Afisw. to Carhvright 35 Christ being the essence 
and life of (he Church. 1S9Z Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 182 
Shee iSiluiu] is my essence, and I Icauu to be ; If 1 be not 
by her fairc influenre Foster’d. 2703 IloLCkovr I.muxteds 
rhysiogn, iii. 23 'I'hcrc is a ir.Tnqiiil strength the essence of 
which Is immobility. X84X Mvkk.s Cath. Th. iii. § 6. 20 
Of H im who was 'I'lic Truth ■ its author and its essence. 2884 
H. Jknninos I'/taUicism iy. 41 The iliiidoos holding Fire 
to be the essence of all iiciive power in nature. 
t6. Essentiality, importance. Ci. OV . de jp'ant 
essence (GotltT.). 

x6o3 Bacon Adr'. Learn, ii. xv, § i A m.ittcr of great use j 
and Essence in studying. 165a .Smirlf-y Brothers iv. 46 
Ther’s .somclliing Of E.ssencc to my life, exacts my care. 

7 . That which consliiutc.s the being of a thing ; 
that * by which it is what it is*. In two difterent 
applications (distinguished by Locke as nominal 
essence and real essence iCBpcciivcly) ; 

a. of a conceptual entity : The totality of the 
properties, constituciil elements, etc., without which 
It would cease to be the same thing ; the indis- 
pensable and necessary attributes of a thing as 
opposed to those which it may have or not. Also, 
in narrower sense, those among the indispensable 
attributes which involve all the re-st by logical 
consequence, and are suflicient for a valid defini- 
tion ; the ‘ connotation of the class-name *. 

ax^ Hooker (J.), Those things, which siipcrnaturally 
appertain to the very essence of Christianity. x6zo Br. 
llALL. 4 /tf/. Brorvnisfs ao | ItJ will proue Imt an appendaiicc 
of an external) forme, no part of the es.scnce of a true 
Church.^ 1690 I.o<:kk //urn. (hid. 11. xxxii, 'The Essence 
of a Triangle, lu'.s in a very little compass .. three .Linc.s 
meeting at three Angles, make up that Essence. _ X714 J. 
FoRTiiscUE-ALANn Pref. to b'ortrscue’s /t|j. St Lint. Mon. 

6 Wc may exactly know the Kcvenil Idcti* that go to make 
each l.AW.term, and so their real Nature and Essence may 
l>e known. X84X MYiiR.s Cath. Th. m. fi 39. 140 To con- 
found the transitory and special fonrilwith the characteristic 
and permanent essence. X870 BoweIIi Loeic iv. 74 I.ogic 
considers the Essence of a Concept to be the aggregate of 
its Marks. 


b. of a real entity : Objective character, intrinsic 
nature as a Mhing-in-ilsclf* ; ‘that internal con- 
stitution, on which all the sensible properties 
depend *. 

X667 H. Mork Dip. Dial. r. xxiv. yj I might believe its 
(a spirit's] Existence, without meddling at all with its Es- 
sence. X7a5 Watts J^o^ic 1. vi. $ 2 In defining the Name 
there i.s no Neccsiiity that we should be ac<iuaiiued with 
the intimate Essence or Nature of the Thing. 1739 Humk 
J/unt. Nat. I. Introd., The essence of the mind being 
,c(]Uidiy unknown to us with that of extcnial btxlics. 1777 
’ Pries ILEY A/nit. A Spir. (1782) I. xii. T39 In fact, we 
have no pro|M:r idea of any essence whatever. x8o8 J. 
Weiister Nat. Phil. 16 Wc clearly vie.w the effects of al- 
iraciioti . . but human ingenuity has not been able to fatliom 
its piindple or essence. 18516 Ferrifk Inst. Meiaph. ix. 
xi. 251 With tlie old philosophers the essimce of things 
was precisely that part of them of which a clear conception 
could be formed. 

8. loosely. 'The most important indisiTcnsable 
quality or cunstitucut dement of anything; tim 
siiccific difference. 

1656 ir. Itobhes Eiettt. Philos. (1839) 117 'J'he accident 
wbii'h denominates its subject, is coininonly called the 
essence thereof. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 27 '1 he 
essence of religion is. a heart viiid of offi-rure towards (Jod 
and mail. 1841 4 K xiEKSON /ixs.. Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
1 . 92 'Phe essence of frieiuUhip is entircMies.s. 1876 Freeman 
tVt?rm. Contj. V. xxiv. 452 ll is ihc essence of the modern 
Jury that they should .. give their verdict according to the 
evidence. 

0. An extract obtained by distillation or otherwise 
from a plant, or fiom a medicinal, odorifdous or 
.alimentary .substance, and containing its character- 
istic jiropcTtics in a concentrated form. In pihar- 
inacy chiefly ajiplied to alcoholic solutions con- 
taining the volatile dements or ‘ essential oil ’ to 
which the pet fume, fl.Tvoiir, or therapeutic virtues 
of the sulisiance are due. Essence of Venus ^ 
Ens Veneris : see IC.nh 2 b. 

t'rhis sense is common to all the Romanic langs., its 

f encral nirrciicy being proli. due to it.s use by Paracelsus. 

l is in jKTrt :i development of 8, perh. suggested by the 
older fifth essenre (see u b.*, which liud assumed u nearly 
t rimil.Tr meaning.] 

t66o B0V1.K A 4*70 F.ep. Phys. A/ech. xxv. 295 Very small 
Viols, such as Chymical Fi.ss»uiccs . . are wont to he kept in. 
166a R. Mai HEW Vnl. AUh. 177 The true ptcp.'iration of 
the Essence of Venus. 1744 Thomson Spring 509 Bees., 
with inserted tube Suck its pure essence. 1838 T. 'I'iiomson 
Chem, Org, Ftklies 459 It comes lo us from the .South of 
Europe under the name of essence of lemons. 184* Barham 
Ingol. Leg,, Babes in the H'ood iv. Mind Johnny’s chil- 
blains are riihb'd Well with Whitehead'^ best essence of 
mustard. 

1798 Fkmriar lllustr. Sterne, F.ng. Histtnrians 25a 'flie 
essence of history .. is always apt to evaporate in the mo- 
nieni of cnjoyineiit. 18x6 Byrun Ch, I/ar. 111, Ixxviii, His 
love was p.'is.ston's essence. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Fasy 
xxti, ll w.'is a perfect love-letter, tbal is to sny. it was the 
essence of non.scnse, 1841 Myers Cath. 'i h. jij. f 14. 53 
Truth cannot Vie given us in essence. 

10. spec. A Iragranl essence; a perfume, scent. 
Somewhat arch. 

16*7-77 Fki.tham Resolves 11. Ixiii. 293 It .sinks as es.sciicc 
docs in cotton till all heconies a Fragrancy. 172* -4 Pork 
I\ape. Lock II. 94 To s<ive the powder from too rude a gide, 
Nor let 1 ll’ imprison’d essences exhale. 1842 James Brigand 
XV, A toilet table covered with all the most costly essences 
and perfumes which could be procured from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xiii, His essences 
turn'd (he live air sick. 

fig. 2768 Sterne ,SV*/. four.. Riddle Explained, Deli- 
cious essence ! how rcfrc.sliing uit thou (nntlcry] to nature ! 
ll. attrib. .incl Comb, (chiefly sense to). 

X659 Bovi.e Kxper. Spring of Air xxv. Wks. 177a 1 . 59 
Wc prosecuted the experiment .so long, without seeing 
any effect wrought ujxm the essence-bottles, that, el«;. 
//vV/. E.sscnce-glas.s. I'jjjfyiihHWMt TripScarb. in. i, 'fhou 
j csserice-boltle. thou music -cal ! x886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 
3/2 'I’lic essence- steeped fur of a glove. 

Essence (c seus), v. [f. prcc. sb.] frans. a. 
To pour like an essence (in qmit. ft, if.), b. To 
fttrniiih or pTfume with an essence, c. nonce mc. 
'To conipre-ss the e.ssencc of (a book) into. 

a. 1635 Quaki.es Eutbl, I. v. (1728) 22 Iaivc e.ssciic'd in 
the hearts of men. 

b. 2675 (see next], 2735 Pore Donne .Sat. iv. 232 ( I ..idies] 
Painted fur .sight, and essenced for the mucH. 2784 Cowree 
Task II. 227 A girl, all essenced o’er With odours. 2823 
(see nextj. 

O. 2888 launch I Dec. 257/2 Dianronds Led i.s a lliree- 
volume novel essenced into five pagc.s. 

Essenced (c senstl,///. a. [f. as prec. + -Jsi)i.] 
rerfuined with *c.«scnce.s’, scented. 

2675 WvciiERT.F.Y Country Wife Epil., You essenced hoys, 
both old and young, W'ho would lx? thought so r;iger, brisk, 
.and .strung. 1698 Vanbruoii ^Hsop v. i. An cs.senc’d l^eriike, 
and a sweet haiidkenrhief. 18*3 Praku /^oems, Trouhotiour, 
'I'hcrc were brooks of essenced w.Ttcrs. 
t Essencifleate, v. Obs. [f. E.SRKNi k sb. after 
the artalogy of ampUficate, etc. Cf. Ek8enti kicate.] 
(vans. To imbtie with an essence. 

1657 G. Starkey J/elmonfs Find. 321 'Phesc elixeralcd 
Oyls and csscnrificated Salts. 

t Essenciiy, Z'. Obs. rare-\ [f. Krsknce jA 
+ -(l;KY.] frans. ~ prec. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. 4- Card. 330 Salt . .continuing alway.s 
cssencify’d with the same Qualiticii and Virtues, an the Plant 
from which it is extracted. 


tE88e*noion. Obs. [f. Kesenck sb. + -ion 
? confused with ascension^ ~ KebemcR. 

Y <1x400 Chester PL ^Sliaks. Soc.) I. 8 The wholle foodc of 
paternite I.s .sette in my iGud’s) essencion. 

tE’SSency. Obs. [nd. L. essentia \ see F.is- 
hence.] ~ Enbenoe in various senses. Eiflh es- 
sence -- Qtjintkhhknok. 

1460 70 Bk. Qtantessence i. 1 1 The science in he exirat> 
cioun of ho 5 cssencie from blood, and fleisch, and eugis. 
1570 Levins Manip, ffy Esseiiciv, essentia. 1647 H. Mori. 
.Song of Soul 11. ill. III. xii, (.)iie s,i«ddy Good, centre 
of essenoies. 1648 Royalist's Def. The csscncy of a 
House of Parliament doth not consi!.t mcerly in the legal! 
as.seiTihling of the Members. 

Ssseiie vcsf-nb Also 6 eBBen. [ad. \a.£s.sen i 
pi., a. Gr. 'Eaaijvoi ; prcsunialily ol Heb. or Aia- 
maic origin, but the etymology i.s (lis(nited. See 
the 19 different suggestions in Ginsbuig The Es^ 
senes (1864) 27-jo.J One of an ancient Jewish 
sect, characterized by certain my.slical tenet.s and 
ascetic practices, and by a ceiiolutical life. 

*553 ! . Wii.j5nN Rhet. 33 The Essciis, of whom Josephus 
.speaketh that thei wil neither haue wyfc iiur servauiitev 
1587 Goi.oini; a* Mornay xxv. 392 It wil not be anii.ss to 
reiiearse this record of Porfihyriiis, >’*■ the Religious sect of 
the Kssens among y' I ewes, .made a profession of Prophe- 
.syiiig. 1748 Hartley ObsefVf. Man 11. iv. 39-1 Many, us the 
Pharisees and Ks.senes, had recourse to this j-rcat Suurce of 
Comfort. xBax 4 Emerson F.ss, Scr. n. viii. 197 Why .su 
impatient to baptize them Essenes, or Poil-R'uy,Tluits, or 
Shakers. 

Hence EaM’nian a., also K -ion, ]>crtaining to. 
or resembling, the Kssenes. BMo aic, BsM’Uioal 
ad/s., of the nature of iLsscnisin. S'sienlam, a. 
the doctrine and (iractice of the Kssenes; b. a 
leaning to the doctrine of the Kssenes. B rnMalie 
?>., to as.scrt or favour the tenets of the Essciits ; 
aI-<o S’ssenlxin^ ppl, a. 

sBfS N. Ainer. Reri. CXXVII. 496 Tlie survivor . . were 
half Christian and I'.Ksciiiuii. 183* 4 1 )e (Juincey Caesar.\ 
(iSt’ij) 1 ^. (>. ix. The Iw'ocodes of practical doctrine-- t.'liris- 
tian and Ksscnic. ^ 1879 Fakrak .St. Paul 11 . 542 ‘ 1 ‘he ICs- 
svnic elements which were: rlcslint'd to ripen into Gnosticism. 
<2 1641^ Bt'. MoL'Ni'Acai Acts 4 Mon. 11C421, 'I'Iuk Es-scnicall 
piety in observing the .Sidihath. 1875 Lioh'IT<uot Comm 
Col. (ed. 2) 410 The deliverance of the inrliviihial in the 
shijiwreck of tlic w'holc-.was the niain watchword of Ks- 
.seiiiMi). x8Ba Farrar Early Chr. 11 . 18 Critics have .spoken 
of the Essenisin and tlie F.bionisiu of the Epistle, |of St. 
James]. 2875 I.ichitfoot Comm. Co/. (1886) 352 Ew.ald.. 
points out . .an Eshcni/irig .Sibylline iKiem. 

Essential ((>8e‘n|a1 ), a. and .rA Foriiis: 4 6 
essenciall.e, -yal(l, (4 esoenoyallo, 6 aBseucial), 
6 -7 eBseutiall, 6- esBontial. In B 2 also aphet. 
sensual, [ad. late L. essentialis, f. essentia Ek- 
HKNCK; cf. V\. essencialy^\>. escncicil. It. esscntiale.'] 
A. adj. 

1 . In various senses related to Ebbknce sb. \ 4. 
a. That is such by essence, or in the absolute 

or highe.sl st nse. 

c 2340 H AMi’OLE /Vfjj*? Tr. (1866) 16 Ue .soueraync and be 
csceiicyalb- joy es ill l>e lufe of GexJd by hym-elfe and for 
hyni'Selfe, and pe .sccundurye cs in, etc. 2817 C'oi.KKiiKjiv 
Biog. Lit. I. i. 22 Tlie poem . . to which we rotiirii . . clnims 
tlie name of essential |x>etry. 1877 Sparrow Sertn. xv. 5 
As the love of ('rod is CNScntial fiappiiicss, sin, which is 
enmity to him, is oKseniial ini.Hcry, eterii.al misery. 

f D. Having cxi.'^lence, real, actual. Also, iden 
tical with whal now exists. Obs. 

*535 '*1 yilL 0. 27 Monasteries .. which the 

kinges maiestie. .slmll dccI.Trc and (iniittce to continue and 
l>e ill their .assencinl csiatc. Ibid. r. ^8 it As if the .same 
munaMeiycs . . haddu roiitynucd in thei essencyall bodyes 
and slates that thei now be or were in. 155a Bk. Com. 
Prayer. Communion, Anye real! and <:.ssenciall preseiii:i.-. 
a 163s CoRnr.T /Wins tz Was his essential table full and 
free As hoast.s and invIialionH used to he? 

to. Kelating to jaisition in the .scale of being. 
Obs. rare. 

2677 Hai.k I'fim. Orig. Man. 1. vi. 1 22 'I'he production 
of (frealurr-s of various degrees of essential perfection. 

+ d. l)i ])(:ijdent on the intrinsic character or 
comlilioii nf anything, not on extraneous circum- 
stances. Ofdiscascs: Idiopathic (cf. K»8KNCK 3 b). 
Essential merit .'riicol.) ‘merit of condigiiily’, 
the merit belonging to good works* in jiropor- 
tioii to their intrinsic excellence ; so Essential 
reward. 

150a Drtl. Crysten Afen (W. dc W. 2506' iv. iv. 17a He 
sfi.ill nut be rewarded of nieryte essencyall for those werkes 
done in dccdly synne.^ 2560 tr. Fisher On Prayer i) v\\u 
F.uerie merit, .wliidie is recompensed byesseniiall rewartle 
f.Ts they call it> in hcauen, <11654 J- WEirsiER (Webster), 
Is if true, then, (hat thou art hut a name, And no Cfcsential 
thing? 2875 Lyem, Prim. Geol, 1 . 1, iii. 28 Mountains are 
formed, he |v\viccnna] .says, some by essential, others hy 
accideniai ouii.ses. ,2884 Syd. .Soc. Lex., Essentia/ disease. 
a disease complete in ilsell, and not depemlitig on, or symp- 
tomatic of.Tiioilicr. 

o. Essential debility, dignity (Astrol.'l : sec the 
sbs. 

tf. With descriptive abs. : Thorough, entire. 

1604 DitKKER Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 fl. 31 Oh he's a 
most essentiall gentleman, coz. x^*! Ciiirkr ll’omads Wit 
III, Dear l,aclies, your most eicseniial humble Servant. 

2 . Of or pertaining to essence, sixicific being, 
or intrinsic nature. Essmtial difference (Logic : 
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-‘specific difference DfpKKBKNTiA. Easential 
character', in scientific classification, the marks 
which distinguish a species, genus, etc. from the 
others includci] with it in the next superior division. 
Essential proposition (Logic* : one which pre<H- 
cates of a subject something that is implied in its 
definition. \ Plssential name see quot. 

i.Vj8. Essential form see Fokm. 

X39B Tbkvisa Dt P. K. 1. (1495) 7 The names 

Mj.;iiyficnKe or Ijt-iokeiiyiifyc the dyuyiie fc-sNeiioe or beynge 
hen callki n:lme^ ev^enciallcs. 1590 Marlowc b/i./ /V. 
I'ainl^Mrl. iv. ii, The esscnrial forme of M.'irblc stone, Tem- 
per'd hy M;ienre inetaphy:»ii.al. 1594 IlfxmKR fuel. Pol. 1. 
11.(1611)4 In which essenliall vnitie of God. 1605 Bacon 
Aftr. Lmr}t. i. iv. § 8 Deceit or untnith. .doth destroy the 
e->scntial form of knowledge, which is nothing but a re- 
presentation of truth. x6a8 T. SeKNctK Logkk 4 (The 
.•opnUil -signiltes a«i essentiall .tttributiun ithat is 1 that, tlie 
latie.r pari of the defiiiiiion doth giue being vnto the former. 
1656 Bhamhai.i. A’.///(f. i. 3 Rati«in.ahiliiy. .is a substaiiti.'ill 
part of a man, becau;.<e it is a part of bis definition or his 
e-sentiall ditfcrciice.. 1687 Death's I'" is. vii. note 1171V 6 1 
F.ssenti.al Forms I say, mther than Siibsianti.'il. 1736 
iiuTLUR Anal. 1. iii. 6j Its (Virtue’s] having in the essen- 
ti.tl n.aturc of tlie thing a tendency to produce them 
1 Superiority and Advantages], 1776 SViTHFRiNr. Brit, 
t'lants {1796' J. 511* The nei7fary gives tlie essential f‘h.v 
ractcr. 1846 Mm.i, Loj^k I. vi. § 4 An esseiiti.al proposition 
then, is one which is purely verbal. 1875 Jowici r /’/«/.* 
cd, 3' I. 178 The, desire to asce.rtain . . the essential nature j 
of virtue. • 

3 . Con.stitutin^, or forming part of, the essence | 
tif anything ; belonging to a thing by virtue of its j 
essence ; necessarily implied in its definition ; in- j 
dispensably eiUei ing into its composition. 

xS^ I.angi,ky/’i7/. De Invent, iv. i. 82 Ilis only begot- ! 
ten .son equal to him in essential power. X396 .Sci-.nskk Hymn 1 
fleav. Beauty xvi, Those es.scnti.ill parts of his, His truth, 1 
his love, his wisedomc, and his blis. 1661 PiKAMii.\i.t. Just j 
V’ind. vii. 225 By the Law of Nature .ss .'in essential right 1 
(»f Sovciaignty. 1690 I.ocke Hum. I 'nd. m. vi. 'lAg.v 246 ; 
The tiiouglil of any thing e.ssi^titial tn any of them, instantly j 
v.inishi-s, 170^ SiANHopK Pnraphr. I. The (dory of j 
(bod is so exi]Uisite in itself .-inH so Ksseritlal to Him, that, | 
etc. x 85 * .Sir H. Bkooik Psychol. Imj. II. i. 9 The desire j 
of repnt.ition . . is an essential p.art of human imiiiro. 1878 1 
Taii & SrKWAR r Unseen Univ. i. 23 In the essential im* j 
moriallry of the soul. I 

b. .\fieeiing the essence of anything ; * mate- | 
linl’, important. * | 

* 77 ® Junius Lett. xll. 309 You have done essential service j 
to the cause. X781 ( Iibuon Peel, .y J'. 1 1 1 . 44 I'he piercing 
rye of the founder of the repuhlic must liavc disi.cinod two ! 
essential imperfections. 1794 HuKkii Bc/>. Lords' Jrn/s. 
Wks. 184* 11 . 617 To have adopted the civil Law with no 
very essential variation. Bi.ackik Four Phases 142 

It is not in the nature of things that a better man should 
receive essential hann from a worse. 

4 . Absolutely i)ecr»sary, indispensably requisite. 

Fssential viuys : the three vows (of chasiity, poverty, and 
ul)cdienr:t:) iiuiis|>riisai)le to the nion.-istlo life. 

t5»6 Pilgr. Per/, i\V. dc W. 151 h, The lyfe of rc- 
ligyous pcrsoncs, tliat professeth ihc ihrc cssencyall vowes. 
x6xb Hi>. Ham. Pref. to Brinsley's Lud. Lit.., 'I'hosc sciences 
which arc so Kssenti.all to the Spiritual! house of Ciod. i66a 
(fKKUiKK Prine. 4 The first and essential |H)int of Building, 

(t.> wit, Sididity with (!)i n.aiiient and Convciiic.iKy). xyia 
AniMSoN Spect. No. 279 f 8 That serious .Air which sevnis 
essential to tin? .Magnilicmce of an Kpic Poem. 1807 
T. Thomsvin Chein. led. p il. 85 silica .. is an essential 
ingredient in mortar.^ j 8 d IJiickm; (. iviliz. ■ i8;.3t II. viii. 

425 Propositions which I hold to Iw. most essenti.vl for a 
right under.st.'uiding of history. 1874 MiCKi.truwAnK Mod. 
Par. Churches 223 The essential qit.ality of a monument is 
permanence. 

b. Music. Pisscntial chori/ in early use - com- 
mon chord', in later use Fi'.vnAMKXTAi., opp. to 
accidental (see quot. jSo6). Essential harmony 
i see quot. 1S51). Essential notes : the ist, 7,1 d. 
and 5th notes of a chord. Essential sharps and 
flats (sec quot. ISo6^ 

1711 A. Mai.coi.m Treat. Mns., Of the natural Notes of 
every Mode or Octane, 'i’hrce go under the Name of the 
essential Notes, in a peculiar .Manner, vi2. the Fiindanumial, 
tlie 3d, and 5th. x 8 o 6 Calcoit A/ur. Gram. 18171 
.Sharps or flats. . which occur in the course of the Movement 
are termed accidental, to distinguish them from those of 
the Signature, which .ire essenti.il to the Scale of the original 
key note. Ibid. 202 Mis (KtrMlierger*.sl arrangeinciit of 
Chords, into cs.sential .-ind accidental. 1851 War.nfr tr. 
lUrber's Tk, Composition 2;B There are only certain par- 
ticular harmonies, which hclone to any one particular key. . 
These are called the Kssential harmonies of the key. 1880 
t lROVt Diet. M us, I. 670/1 s.v. llantumy, 'Jhc u.sc of pre- 
hminary notc.s a semitone above or tielow any note of an 
essential chord. 

6. Th.it is of the imlure of, or rescmblts, an 
cs.>ujnce or extract (sec 1 C.s.sf..nok 10) ; that is in 
a state of essence. 

1641 French Distill, v. /r6s>> 113 'Phis Spirit contains in 
It. .c.ssentiall Sulphur. 1673 Gri w Afiat. Plants 11. i. v. 

§ 16 In the Vcs.sc;l.s, a mure Essentia! Liquor, .in the Filires 
;i more simple and Ksseiuial Aur. 1751 Johnson l\ ambler 
No. 120 ip 3 They filled his apart incnts with alexipharrnics, ' 
lesluratives, and essential virtues. 183a Wokmsw. Drt>ot. i 
IncifemenU, From humble violet— modest thyme I’.xhalcd, ! 
tlie cs ieiitial odours climb. 

h. /isscfittal oil, a volattl4.oi1, obtaincfl by dis- 
till.1l ion, ,ind marked by the charnelcristio odour 
of the pl.int or substance from which it is extracted ; 
aft the oil of laurc’Uoil of turpentine, etc. Now 
often as a synonym of ‘ volatile oil ’. 


1^4 Grkw Anat. Plants Lect. i. (iCSa) 237 Having., 
made mention of the preiiaralion of Essential Oyls. 173* 
Berkp.lkv Akipkr. vi. # 14 The soul of any plant . . is 
neither more nor less than its essential oil. 1813 Sir H. 

Agric. Chem, {X814) lo'i Volatile oil. likewise called 
essential^ oil, differs from fixed oil, in being cap;tble of 
evapuration by a much lower degree of heat. 1859 Guli-ick 
it Timms Paiui. 308 The Volatile or Essential Oils are 
destitute of the strength of the fi.xed oils. x86y y Hoco 
Microsc. I. iii. 205 Sections of wood.s . . coiUaimng gum, 
resin, etc., should be soaked in essential oil, alcohol, or 
ether. 

t C. Essential salt (see quot.\ Ohs. 

1715 ill Rkkskv. 17*8 Quincy Compl. Disp. ^ The e.sscn- 
tial salt is that which is obtain’d by Chrj'stalliKation from 
the Juices of Plants.^ x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11 . i8t 
What the first chemists called, in general, the K.s.senli;il 
.Salts of Veger.able.s. 

0 . quasi-rtr/y. = Essentially. 

2827 PoLi.oK Course T. x. His face with clouds Of glory 
circled round, c.ssential bright. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . What exists ; existence, being. Obs. 

1667 Milt on P. L. ii.^ 03 His utmost ire . . Will . . quite con- 
sume u.s, and reduce 'Po nothing tliLs cs.scntlul. 

2 . Something belonging to the essence of a 
thing; an indispensable element or adjunct ; also, 
in weaker sense, a chief or leading point. Orig. 
only in //. ; in later use, occas. sing, f b. pi. - 
Esscnlial innus ; st*e A 4. 

* 5*3 Buad.smaw St. fi erbup'ge 2372 Eucr after to obs»TUc 
the eH.scncyals ihre. /Aid. i9r-; J'he scnsuuls thre. 0x619 
FoTHkkBV Atheom. i. iy. § 311622) 23 Vowes, ami invoca- 
tions, and other the Essentials of religion. 1750 Harris 
Hermes Wks. 1 1841) 167 'Phese matters. .Wing rather among 
the elegancies, than the cssenti.'ils of Iniigiiage, 1793 S.wka- i 
TON i'.tiysione L. $ 266 If, .all our cssentiaLs had duly per- 
formed their duties, we could have rcaiicd little advantage ; 
from them. 1813 S«:oir Guy M. xxxiii, * Well, wt U*, said > 
(ilossiii, ‘ no occasion to he particular, tell the essentials', j 
1848 Mii.i, Pol. Fcoh. I. yii. H 1 Natural motive powers, .are 1 
a help, but not an essential of production. 1850 Mrs. Jamr- ; 
SON Leg. Monast. C*rd. 118631 ^*he distinction between [ 
the Francisiiiuis and I lomiiucaiis lay not in essentials, but • 
merely in yxiiiil of discipline. x86o i F1.0. Nu:HiTiN('.M.K j 
S'nrsing ii, 7 J'he (irsl essential to the patient, without i 
which .'ll! the re.st..is as nothing. 1873 H. Si'K.nckr Study J 
.Sociot. V. Ill A tendency, .to W blindcil by exterior trivial- | 
itics to interior csscnti.Tls. 

t 3 . //. .Inmost nature ; ‘ vitals \ Ohs. rare. \ 
«*i7x(S South tJ.j The plague of sin has even altered his 
nature, and eaten into his very e.vsentiaLs. 

t Esse’ntialist. Obs. [f. prec. + The 
name given to a Nonjuror who hehl that the 
‘usages* which were omitted from the iiecond 
Piaycr-book of Edward VI were ‘ essenti.il 
*7*9 (title \ A Diiilugue in Vindication of our present 
Liturgy and Service ; between I'imothy a Churclmum and 
Thoin.T.s an 10 s.scntiali.st. 

Ssseutiality (<-se nJiiiv'ITti'. [r. ail prec. -h 

1 . The quality or fact of being essential. 

1640 Goodwin Justifying B'aith i. i. iR.*, 'Plic substantial- 
ncss and essentiality of a promise relates to the actual 
executitiii of it. 1646 .Sai.tmarsii .'tome Drops ii. 32 'Phe 
oneiiesse, Eiitirenesse, indivisibility and CH.scntiality of the 
Truth. 1874 CARi'feNTKK Ment. J’hys. i. viii. (18791 351 
'Phere are many upon w'lioiii the essentiality of Intellectual 
and Moral diiicipliiio w'ill. .impress itself. 

2 . Essenti.'il cltaraclcr or nature ; essence. 

I x6i6 R. C. Times' I This, i. 122 The mistery Of searching 
i his [GotPsl e'iseiitialilie. 1647 Jer. Taylor 
j II. 1. 9 4 (R.) 'Jiiis fiiith is perfected, h.s to the essentiality of 
j it, in the death anti resurrection of Christ. i(S83 Porpai'.i-; 
Alyst. Dir'. 70 Love’s Eternal F.ssentiality is ihat out of 
which .ill pure simplified Spirits were brought forlli. x866 
Caki.ylk Kdw trv/ng Misc. (1B81; I. 229 'Phis ‘ noble lady’ 
w.as in essentiality an artist. 

3 . An essential quality (rare': \ also pi. essential 
points or elements ; essentials, Cf. KsskntiaI/ H. 2. 

1^9 y FiccLF.sniN tr. Behmen's F.pist. i. 9 This essen- 
ti.ality is called .Sophi.'i, being the essentiall wisrdome, or 
the body of Christ 1710 Swift in pxaminer No. 32 P 3 
The French .. whose e.vsi'niM lilies are generally so very 
supcrfii'inl. x8ax Blackw. Mag. X. yjtjt Whc*n priests . . 
sIi.tII forget the solemn csscnualitles of their olPii.f. 1858 
Caki.vle P'redk. Gt. II. ix. iii 423 In all the es.>>enlialiiics 
of it. there h.ad not been, .the least flaw. 

t Esse'ntializey V. Tn 7 essentialise. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] trans. 'I'o make essential ; to give 
essence or being to. 

x6^ ('lALK tr. Flato in Crt. Gent/lcs i. in. iii.^ 325 'Phe 
Divine (^pificcr, by whose . . effective word, althings were 
essentializ’d. 

Tfence Esse'ntlallier. 

1669 Gaf.e Crt. Gentiles i. iii. iii. 320 The first fabricator, 
pcrfector, csscnl talker of Beings or he that gives ICssencc 
to Beings. 

Essentially (cscnjali t, adv. [f. as prec. + 

-I.Y In .'in essential manner. - « 

1 .//^. In esitence; with respect to essence; as 
an essential attribute or constituent. 

1398 'I’liKvisA Barth. De P. A*, in. xiv. 11495) 58 A myjtc 
of y ymle essericiably 1? read cxsrnrialli) yciie to werke and 
doo his defies in y liody. XS34 Morr A mar. PoysonrU Bk. 
Wk.s. f r/i/i The glory of his godhed is, to be present and to 
fill al places at ones u.ssericially. 1597 Hooker Heel. Pol. 

V. Ixviii. (161 1) 367 'Pbey define not the Church by what the 
Church essentially is. a 1631 Donnk Serm. i. (1634) 7 'Po 
j see that God c.sr.cntiaMy ami face to face, a 1680 Ci|.ANViiJ. 

I ( J Body and spii it are essentially divided, though not locally 


distant. 17x5 Dk Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1 . ao Jesus 
Christ is essentially God, though in a second pcr.son. 1835 
Fosikr in Life ty Corr. (1846) 11 . 301 Principles which are 
essentially inherent in your institu^oii. 

f b. On the gruuiitl of ( one s) actual nature. 

*593 Suakn. 2 Hen. PI, v. ii«39 He that ioues him-selfe, 
Hath not essentially, hut by circumstance 'the name of 
Valour. x6a4 Gataker Transubst. 4 In like manner is the 
bread .said to be the Body of Chri.st , . not really or essen- 
tially, but typically and sacramentally, 
fc. In lact, really. Obs, 

x6oa Shakb. Ham, 111. iv. 187 That I essentially am not 
in inadncsse, But mad in entft. 

d. In respect of the essential points, materially, 
substantially. 

*774 IbJKKE Corr. (1844) 1 . 483 My opinion . . docs not . . 
e.ssentially differ from that of your lordship. 1813 Lamr 
lUia Scr. 11. xxiv. 1 18651405 A form of words literally false, 
but essentially diiceiving no one. 1856 Kane y'/rrA KxpL 
I. xxiii. 304 Its foovi i.s essentially inuiine, the acalepha;, etc. 
X875 Brvce Holy Korn. Fmp. v. fctl. %) 56 The impression 
which the three nairativc.s leave is t:.s.scntially tlie same. 
1879 J. 'i'iMB.s in Cassell's Techn. Educ. JV. 7/1 She [/. e. 
a .stcainship] w*as, as a whole, essentially completed. 

e. In the proper or essential function. 

x6o9 Dowland Ornith. Mkrol. 51 Rests are placed in 
songs after three manners . . Essentially when they betoken 
siU-nre. 

2. a. Inclis])ensab1y. 

*757 Footk Author 1, I believe her Brother’s consent 
rsM Otially necessary. x8xa WELLiNiifON in (Jtirw. Disp. 
IX. tvs Some supplies cs.sentially necessary to both armies, 
b. In a marked or eminent degree ; eminently. 
*593 1 >hayton Past. Edo^. viii. (R.', None arc so c.s.sen- 
tially high As those that on her [Wisdom's] bounty do rely. 
1713 Anoisf>N \\\ Guardian No. 3 r4 Knowledge .. truly 
anil csstuilially raises one man al.iuve aimilier. 1869 ATem. 
7 . Grey 100 I'liat bles'-ed union, .has contributed so cssen- 
tially to the. .prosperity of bulli countries. 
Essentialness (escTiJalncs). [f. as prec. + 
-b'Kss.] 'I'he quality or fact of being es.kential. 

1640 Ld. Dichy .S'A rvwi'. I'rien. / Vif/. i ' The Ksseorialnes 
Sir of frequent Patliameiiis to the }i.Tppinesse of this Kirig- 
«l(>nu!. a 1699 lioNNKi.i. in W. Haiiiilion l.i/e 11. (.1703) 175 
F'.arh endeavouring . . tn pretend them (o be of more K.ssen- 
tialncss and Weight in Religion, than indeed they are. 1736 
in Bailey. 1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. 120 A confusion 
of the idea of essentialness, .with the ide.a of nol>lent.KS. 

t EsSO’ntiatei /A* Obs. [as if ad. L. *es- 
scnliat-ns ; see next.J - lvs8i:N'rrATlsJ>. In quot. sb. 

X630 (J. WiDLiowES Schysmat, Puritan A iij b, The 
.sc riptures deducrable semre iu Essentials, Essentiates, Kfli- 
eieius, Kiiials, .Subiecis, Effects, and their Modalities, .. 
Ciiitfounds this Professor. 

'I Easa'ntiatef ?'• Ohs. /V/. pple. in 6 essen- 
tiato. [f. as if on L. '^essenlint- ppl. stem oi^es- 
sentidre, f. €s.sentia : see P'.sHj;Ne];;.] 

1. Irans. To make into an essence or being; to 
form or constitute the essence or l>eing of. 

X56X 'I‘. Norton CaB'ins lust i. 39 For wliosoeucr sayth 
that the. Sonn was essetiliute or made to be of his Father, 
di:nieth that In*, i.s of liimstlf. 2647 Saltmaksu ,^parkl. 
6'/(>ry 11847) 06 'Phut W'hich forms. cs.sentiates, nr constitutes 
the true C?hristi.Tn, is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 1680 Baxter 
Ansv.1. Sfillingfl. 8 A Church us well as a Kingdom, is 
irssentiated by a pars regens, and Pars subdita. 1687 
Death's I is. I’rcf. 4 Those turns of Fancy and Wit, that 
almost Essentiate a Poem. 

b. Jo essentiate together', to unite in essence; 
to make into one essence or being. 

*593 Na.skf. Christ's /’. 9 b, What is a man, if the parts 
of Ills body be disparted, .'uul not incorporated and essen- 
tiate together ? 

2. in/r. 'lo Ixjcomo essence ; to be assimilated 
or convcited into a being or body. 

*599 1 ^* Idnson />. Man out of Hum. v. iv, What comes 
iieari-.st the iiaiure of that it feed.s, converts quicker to 
noLrislimenl, und doth Kooncr cs.scnti.Ttc. 

3. trans. To refine into an ‘ essence ’ or subtle 
extract. (Sec Esska’TIATfd ppl. a. \ 

Mence Esie'ntlated ppl. a. EBse ntiatincr vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. SBse’ntlator, he tliat ‘e.ssenli.itcs’. 

1656 II. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 14 A rabble of Self- 
es.sRntIatc.d and divided Deities. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1-/78) 170 Essoiitiated ^)pirit.s . . arc as |x:rnicious to them 
[plants] as brandy and hot waters to men. 2736 Baii.ky. 
Essentiated, made or brought into irssences, or e«.^enliaI 
spirits. 2635 Montague in Hammond's IVks. 11684) II. 
701 If it were simply necessary to the e.sscntinting of a 
church. i68x Baxtek Acc. Sherlocke v. 204 A Coustiiutive 
Cause in the common sense of Logicians, .signifietli the 
Esseiitiating Cause.. 2689 in 6 tA Coll. Papers Pres. Af- 
fairs 15 One Corporauon made up of three Constituent 
Esseiitiating Parts, King, Lords and Commoii-s. 

Nukton Lahnns lust. 1. 38 That ho |lhe lather] i.s the 
onriy esseniiator or maker of the essence. 2677 (Jai.k Crt. 
GeutiUs 11 . IV. 249 He who i.s the first independent Es- 
sence and Essentiaior of althings can be but one. 
‘t’Essentie. Obs. rare~~'. [ad. L. essentiai\ 
= Eh.*<enck. Emse>’cv. 

2559 IIui.ottT, Essentyecee substance compacted of matter 
and .shape. 

t SSBenti'fioal, a* Obs, [f. L. essenti-a being 
or essence + -Fic + al (after esscntificus)^ 

Forming or pi.xUicing the essence of a thing. 

2656 (J. .Serjeant] tr. Whitens Peripat. Insiii, aio Now, 
natural! Things are nalurall parts ot the world, unerringly 
flowing from the Esimtificall Idea’s. x66a J. (^HANDLiiR 
Fan NetmonCs Oriof. 144 Although the formall lij^ht doth 
shine ; yet its act is not terminated in shining, but in an cs- 
seiilificali thingliness. 
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tSiMnti'Boat*, v. oh. [t;asprec.+-ATK9. 

Cf. essencificaU.'] tram. To make into an essence. 
Hence Bssonti'floated fpl. a. 

1660 tr. Para4:elsMs* A rchuto.% is i. v. 74 Take Mercuric 
KsseiitiRcatcd, the which separate from all Us Superfluities. 
1736 in Baii.kv. X775 in Ash. • 
tSttidra. ratA. Oh. Also 8 easere, tn, 
[med.L. essera^ essere, ad. Arab, shard, 

with the art. ash-shard \ sec Avicenna Canon 
IV. iii. cap. 13 in the orig. an<i in the Lat. version 
of 1483. Cf. Fr. oss^re.] ‘Old term for a cuta- 
neous eniption attacking the face and hancls, re- 
sembling that caused by the sting of nettles, but 
th<h snots not elevated, and usually unattended by 
fever^ {S}fd. Son. Lex!) ; a variety of nettle-rash. 

1706 PmiJ.ira, Kssere. t^Mt- x8oo Hailsv, /issers. 2944 
^Ancwvx.i.Colourso/Peopie in / 7 /i 7 . Trans. XI-Ul. icj8 Cu- 
Mneous Diseases, as the Itch, prickly Heat or Fssere. xtSs 
W. Hf.hkkuiuN CoMtn. iii, (1806) 14 The attacks of the csscra 
or nettle-rash. i8ix in Hooi'Kr A/eU. Diet. 1847 in Chaig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Essew, obs. form of Thhub. 

ESfttX ;e‘seks). The name of an Knglish 
county, occurring nttrib. \xs Essex calf, proj>cily a 
calf reared in l\ssi;x, but often used as a con- 
temptuous designation for the natives of that county. 
Hence, punningly, ^i Essex- fp-cnvth, growth in the 
* calf* of the leg. Hence t B'seexod a. 

x6S9 Alimony v. v. in 11 . 171 , Dodsky XIV. 361 You 
would wish that his puny h.iker-lof s hud more Essex {growth 
\i.e. more c.ilf) in them. 1630 J. Tavkor (Water 1 ‘.' IVks, 
II. 16^ A gocil I-cgge is a groat gr.ire if it lift disrreeily 
essexd in the calfe, and not too much spindled in the 
small. 

Essig^, obs. form of As»jc.n. 

Sssoillv essoigti (csoi n), sh. Law. Forms : 
4-7 esBoyn(^e, 4 essoDio, .SV. esBon^e, 5 osson, 
6-9 OAfloine, 7 -8 0AAoigii(6, 7 (.SV.'i eARon;ie, 6- 
essoin, 7- essoign. See also AasoiN sh. [a. OF. 
es.wne, essonie, essoine, esioipte, essoyne (mod.F. 
exoine), vbl. sb. f. essoigner\ sec next.] 

1 . Law. *J'he .allegation of an excuse for non- 
ap])earancc in court at the appointed time ; the 
excuse itself. Also in phrases 7 b cast, make, chal- 
lenge essoin. Day of essoin : the d.ay when excuses 
were received, llie lirst day of term. 

Essoins were admitted on various grounds, pilgrimage, 
Ihe king’s service, illness, etc. The practice is now ob- 
solete. 

1x330 R. Bronnk ChroH, (1810) 949 pat non eft mad 
essuyn, pe kyngc.s right to dame. Ibid. vQi, I may not 
casl essoyn, hot fclow my suinons. 1^3 Ac/ i llich. Ill, 
c. 3 § I Non esson or proterciori be allowed in any suche 
acdon. XS14 Eitxmkkh. yusi. Teas (153B) Bob, No pro- 
tection, essiiyiie, nor wager of lawe to he allowed. x6ta 
Drayton Toly-olh, xvii. Notes 270 The xl daics in the es- 
soine of cliild-liirth allowed by (he Norman customs. i6ao 
J. Wilkinson Hundred Crt. 169 Whosoever will ciLst any 
essoinc in these courts, he must come u( the beginning of 
the court. 170a Royal Proilanu 29 Mar. in Loud. Ca-j. 

3797/® 1 ’^*^ i* ‘rsl Day of the said Quindt-na Pasekv, 
commonly called (he D.iyof Essuigns. 1713 .Swift 
nns 4 Fan. Wks. 1S/4 XlV. 475 Uu(, with . . Demur, im- 
parlance, and essoigiie 'Flic parties ne'er could issue join. 
41734 Nor 1 11 Ld. iiuild/ord in l.d. Caiiiphull Citanetliars 
(i8,S7) IV. xciv. 284 He reasoned the country people out of 
their pence for essoincs. 1885 L. O. I’ike J Var-M-j. t2 & 13 
Kdw. J/I, Introtl. 31 The essoin was fraudulently cast willi- 
ont his knowledge. 

b. Clerk of the essoins : * an officer of the Com- 
mon I’Ums, who keeps the Essoin-rolls, delivers 
them to every officer, and receives them again 
when they are written’ (Phillips 167S-1706). 

1657 Howf.m. Lotuiinop. 368 'I'he Officers of this Court 
[Common FleasJ arc many ; viz. Cnstos Prnduni, three Pro- 
tonotarics, Clerk of the Essoins [etc.l. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
xrai-x8oo in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . In general. An excuse, exemption, making of 
conditions, parleying, delay; also in phr. with^ 
out essoin. 

C1330 R. BKtTNNR ChroH. (i 8 to> 136 He gnf a k^usatid 
mark 7 withoulcn essoyne. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, yuiiaH 
181 To fynd sumc csson^e for-quhy j?ai inyclit frcly pase 
forby. c xayo Harding Chron. ccxxvl ii, The duke then of 
Burgoyn, Keptc Fraunce full well without any e.ssoyii. 
1590 Spenser h\ Q. 1. iv. 20 From cverie worke he chaicnged 
essoyne. For contemplation sake. 

0. The alleged sense ‘ one who is excused * 

( =« Essoinee) is app. due to a misunderstanding, 
Cowell’s explanation of AF. essonU having l^ecn 
taken by later lexicographers as referring to essoin. 

(If the sense were authenticated, the word as so used 
would be a distinct sb., repr. AF. essoini. .is Assign sb? 
represents AF. assigne.) 

1607 Coytv.LL InierJ^r., Kssoine {Kssoniutti^ cometh of the 
French Essonid or exonnif .i. causarins miles, he that hath 
his ][ircscncc forborne or excused vnon any iusi cause ..It 
n’gnificth in our common lawc an nlli'dgement of an e.vcuse, 

4 . Comb, essoin-day (see quot.i; essoin-roll, 
the list containing the names of the eryoinecs. 

2679 Trials 0/ IVhite, etc. 8 Monday Is the £. soign Day. 
X76S-9 Black-Stonk Comm. in. xviii. (178-p 278 Thereon the 
Court sits to take cssoigns. .wherefore this Is usually called 
the cssoign day of the term. 2848 Wiiam-om Latv Lex. s.v.. 
Formerly the first general return day of me term was called 
essoign day, because the court sat to receive cssoigns. 

Voh. III. 


BMOin (esoi-n^, 2'. Law. Forms: 5-7 essoyne, 
6-8 e8soign(e, 6-7 essolne, 7 (Se.) essonyie, 
-zio, 7- essoin. Sec also Assoi.v v. [a. OF. 
essoignier, essoinier, essoyner, f. essoyne i—mQA.la. 
ex-sonidre, f. ex out -f sonia, sunnis lawful excuse, 
f. OllU. sunna, mnnia, corresp. to OS. sunnea 
doubtfully explained as ‘want, lack', ON. syn 
refusal, denial ; the OTeut. type coincides in form 
with that of Golh. sunja truth ; the OHG. sense 
must have existed in Goth., which has the derived 
vb. sunjbn to excuse.] 

1 . tram. To offer an excuse for the non-appear- 
ance of (a person) in court; to excuse for absence. 
Also, To essoin one's attendance. 

2495 Act 11 Hen. FI I, c. 5 The defendaunt . . be not cs- 
soynecL 2607 Ouvell Inter^r. s.v., 'Hie cHiise.H that .serue 
to Essoine any man summoned lie diuers and infinite: yet 
drawne lo flue heads. 2609 Skknk tr. Acts IFill. (an. 1165) 
G. 26 6 t. 7 Gif ane man is cssonyied at the fourt day. lie 
reason of seiknes . . or being lic^orid Forth : he .sail have 
respit, or ann continuation of fourtie days x64a Perkins 
Ek. xi. 3;j2 I’he Plaintiflfe Is essoined so that I cannot 
answer unto him. 1651 tr. Kitchin’s Courts Leet 27a The 
'fenant was Essoynrd and at the day made dcfnujt. 

Htsf. (. rt, E.xthc»j. n. 23 1 hey might excuse or essoign their 
Attendance, and attend by Deputy. ^ 2885 1 .. O. Pike 
Year-hks. 12 4 13 lidw.IIJ, Jntrod. 30 The tenant, .caused 
himself (o be cs.sQincd. 

2 . To accept an excuse from, let off ta pcr.soii>. 

x6ao (^carles Jonah Div. Poi’ms (1717) 30 Away with 

wings ot time, (iTl not es.soin thee). 

Essoinee (esoitn/ ). Laio. [a. AF. essoi^nie 
(Britton), pa. pple. of essoignier \ sec Essoin v.'\ 
A person excused for non-apj^arance in court. 

.Sec K.hsuin sh. 3.I 264a W. limuh/ag. H/mor i6s It 
shall rest upon the crc'dit and integrity of the Essoinee. 
1865 NiCHOiiS Britton II. 351 If the essoinee does not .. 
a^ear lo^w.irranl the essoincr. 

Essoiner (e.soi‘ii9i). Also 7 {Sc.) esBonyior, 
-zier. [ad. AF. essoigniou/fhcilicm), f. es.fotguier: 
see KsaiiiN v.] One who essoins ; one who offers 
an excuse for the abst-nce of another. 

1609 Skp:nk Peg. A/a/, mb, ft behoueH the essonzier to 
name his awiti name, and the name of him that is esson/ied. 
2652 tr. Kitehin's Courts Baron 374 Tfic Name of the 
Essoyner shall 1 hi put in. 2671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 
307 An Essoin dc Service le Roy was challenged, for that the 
F^ssoincr was under age. 2889 Vniv, A’m Nov. 436 In the 
I^h Court of Night Be thou es.snincr for us unto Death. 

Easoinment (csoi nment). [f. I^hoin v. 4 
-MKNT.] The action of essoining, 
t E8ao*lll6| z'- Ohs. rarc"~^. [.a. OK. 
var. of asomer (inod.K. assommer) to knock down.] 
trans. 'J'o confound, confuse. 

1660 Rukney Kspb. Au>r>oF (1661) 99 Mahiimctane juglings, 
tu esiiujme their spectators in this lower world, 
t ESBOma'lliC, Ofis. rare. ff. Gr. ^rriro/<rv-or, 

I fut. pole, of tXvai to be + -U’.] (See ({not.) 

! 1771 I*. Parsons Newmarket I. 123 Another kind of mirror 

. . the E.ssoinenit: . . which has the .singular jiowcr of repre- 
senting things and persons in future tinie.s. ibid, 124 It 
has all the qualities of the other two kinds, hut the Ksso- 
mcnic i.s peculiar to itself. 

Esaonite, var. of Hkssonitf., cinnamon-stone. 

28ao K. Jamieson Afin. 1 . 162 Cimuamon stone . . Essonitu. 
1884 I )ana Min. 266 Essonite included a ciniiaiTion colored 
v.aricty from CeyhuL 

ESBSSe, obs. form of AsiiKS. 

Ebbuo, obs. form of Irbtif.. 

EBBUrine, var. form of Esukink. 
ESBUyaACe. Also assuyaDCO. [as if a, F. 
^essttyanee f. essuyer to wi[H;.] tSce (juot.) 

2646'Bii<:k A’/t/f . 11 f, 1. 27 Holding a Cloth of IMaisance for 
rullier of Essuyancci for her jthc t^ucen's] Cup, ihid, 1. 157 
Chah of assuyance, Towel or napkin that wait on the cup. 
Est, di-il. form of Nfjst ; cf. adtler for nad./rr. 
Eat, obs. var. of East. 

Eat, var. of ICktk, Obs., delight, favour. 

•est, sujix, forming the super!, deg. of adjs. and 
advbs., represents two forms originally di.stinct : 

(1) OF., -os/-, -usk, -as/-, corresp. lo OFris., ON. 
-as/-, OS., OHG., Goth, -^r/- OTeut. -bsto-; 

(2) OE. -est-, -si-, with umlaut, corresp. to OFris., 
OS., OlKi., Goth. -/Vo- OTeut. -isto-. These 
OTeut. suffixes are combinations of the two com- 
parative suffixes -dz-, -IS- with OAryan -to- ; similar 
formation.s in other Aryan Jangs. are Gr. -laro-, Skr. 
ishtha-. In OE. the two suffixes were already con- 
fused, so that -osl- occasionally appears with umlaut 
of the root- vowel, and conversely -oV- without um- 
laut ; a few umlaut forms survived into early ME., 
as lengesle longest; the only examples now re- 
maining ar|:/vy/,o/<Af.f/. Tn OK. (as in Gothic) the 
.suffix -isto- was addeci to the stems of certain older 
superlatives formed with tlie suffix -m- ; the re- 
snlting OE. ending -mest- was in later Eng. con- 
fused with the adv. most: cf. forma, fyrmesl , fore- 
most ; intsema, innemest, inmost : see -.most. ( For 
the relation in historical and present usngc be- 
tween the inflexional comparison in -er, -est, and 
the periphrastic comparison with the .idvbs. more, 
most: see -er*'!.) 


t Eata ble, Obs. Also 6 astable, -bill, 
etabill. [ad. F. establ-ir (mod.F. etablir) a Pr. 
establir, stablir. It. stain lire i-A.,. stabilire,f. sta* 
bilis STAI11.K a. See also Stable v.} trans. « 
Establish in various senses. To make stable ; to 
settle, fix permanently ; to secure, confirm; to de- 
cree ; to make .steady, support, calm (the mind). 

{1377 IiANGL. P. PL B. 1. vn\ God of his goodnesse gan 
stable .. |n! heiicnc.) C2386 Ciiauclk MHih. f 102 Be it 
HO that youre emprise be otahlid turd ordcviied by gret 
multitude of people. 1482 Caxti>n Myrr. 1. l 7 He iGodl 
Ls estahlcd without ony meiiyng. 1496-7 Ait 12 Hen. I’ll, 
c. 8. it i The Kyngc .. enactith, oideyiiftth mid cstableth 
that, etc. c 1510 Barclay Atitr. Cood .Mann. D. tij. 
This atiswere De.scmcd . . a man estahlcd in in.'Tgn.'uiifnilie. 
1313 Diu'glas AH'ttrds x. iv. 74 'I’o tomfori and astabill 
Hys bevy anturu.s thochds ennoyus. Hid. xiii. vi, 36 'I’hair 
myndis mc.«ys tfnd «?.stabillis he. 2533 BFi.i.rsnKN Livy 1. 
xyi. iiSv-jt) 74 he miclit, underTii.s imnu:, etabill the 

kingilomc of Romanis to him. 

Establish (i sta?blij), V. Forms : 4 cstab- 
llsse-n, 5 aatabilishe, ostablisoh, -ysoh, -issb, 
6f Astablese, establyahe, 4- establish. See also 
Staulisii. [MK. cstablisse-n, a. OF. cs/abliss- 
lengthened stem of esiablir : t-ec prcc.] 

1 . To render slalile or firm. fa. 1 'o strengthen 
by material support {obs."). fb. To ratify, con- 
firm, validate {cbs.\ C. To confirm, rctlle (what 
is we.ak or wavering) ; to restore vliealth^ per- 
manently; to give calmness or steadiness to - the 
mind f d. eatachr. 'lb calm (anger), to settle 
(doulds). 

[2375 B'arhour Ih'sKC X. ^03 His hind first fweill] stahlist 
he .1 1477 Earl Rivi-irh vCaxiom Dictes 10 a, EMtahlissht: 
and case thyti ire with thy padenre. i<;a4 Cdl. Wolsi?v 
in Strype Et ci. Mem. I, iv. ,^3 This sniaU number of Iml* 
hauliers wercappuinted. to establish every captain of your 
archers. 1333 Frith Ausw. A/ote 34 b, I shall estahlyshc 
his wonles hy .S. Ausieii. 1537 in Wright Alonasi. Lett. 134 
To coiiferinc, ratefie and astahilishe this my deyd [of sur- 
render of Fiii ncss Abbey]. 1558 Ki nnh»y Corn/fend Tract. 
in If 'iu/r. \oe. Alisc. 1184.1' loB 'I'lift onclic jiigis appoyntit 
he Ciod, to e.siahitschr. alt doutis. 26x1 BiULK Nutnh. xxx. 
13 F.ucry vow . . her husband may establish it, or her hus- 
band may make it voyd. - • Rom. iii. 31 Doe we then 
make void the lawe through faith? God furhid; yea, we 
c.stahlish the. I«iw. 26x3]. WiNiiiRop Let. in Hist. New 
Eng. (i8s 3' i- 1 coiiliniially, that God w ill please 
to establish your heart. 1664 EviavM h’al. Hort. (1729* 
21 1 Supports, C.'radles, Canes or Hoofs, to cstabliHli lh«m 
ICarnaiions, etc.] against Winds. 1708 l.ond. Caz.^ No. 
4439 ;■ The great tViisioner’s Health seems to be Kslablish'd. 
2815 .Iank Ausil.n Emma 1. viii. 56 Harriet's chcitful look 
and manner established hers. 

2. 'lb fix, settle, institute or ordain pennancntly, 
by enactment or agreement. Sometimes with obj. 
clause, t Also (rarely) to impose (something^ 
upon. 

£•1374 CiiAOCKH Boefh. 1. iv. 311 Coempeioun kat is lo seyn 
comrmiii achat or hying lo-glc)crc kaj were rstablissed vjHiri 
poeple by swiclic a tnanete impusicioiin aa, etc. c 1380 
Parson’s T. P 155 The peyncs that been estnblisscd and or- 
df yned for .syniie 2588 A. King tr. Canisius' Cattch. H v h, 
Y" beginning of y*' monethes was swa astahlcsed. 1611 
Biri.k (/V/r. ix, o And I, behold, I establish my couenant 
with you. i6(k> (.jias. 1 1 . Ih-elar. Ecel. Affairs in C’obhelt 
Part. His*. 'iBoBi IV. 139 We .shall use our Vwjst endeavour 
that such laws may he established, as may best provide for 
the peace of the church and state. 1700 2 Act .Set f lenten/ 
j ji - 13 ICiit. HI, c. 2. R 2 Subject to such Inrapaciiies, as . . 
are by the said recited Act provided, enacted, and eM.v 
hlished. a 1724 Sharp Wks. 1. vi. 177 I'lic standing public 
methods which God hath established in the church. 1793 
.Smf-aton Edystone L. 5 283 Having first esrahlishcil. that 
they should quit the woik at night.H. 2802 .Stri'it S/orts 
4 J'ast. Inlrod, 42 'i'his edict wah e.stahli.shecl, for the regu- 
lation of the (.’hristian army . . during the Crusade. 2884 
Glapstonk in Standard Feb. 2/6 We establish in Irish 
t-ouniies. as in Scotch and English counties . . the lodger 
franchhe. 

+ b. To secure or settle (property, privileges,, 
etc.) lo or upon persons. Obs. 

CX460 FortivScdk Ahs. 4 l.im. Mon. (17141 i.so To esia- 
hlisch . . the .s.amc J.yveltsod to hi-s Crowue. 1603 Smakr. 
Macb. I. iv. 17 Wc will establish our estate upon Our eldest 
Malcolm. 1665 Walton /.(/f y/w/rr- 33 Destroying what 
was by those known laws happily c!»liiijli.sht to them and 
their posterity. 

t C. To imj)ule {guilt - to. Ohs. fCf. *iie slatuas 
illis hoc peccatum,’ Acts vii. 30 in ViilgateJ. 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 99/1 He nyed whh an hyc voy» 
and said ‘lord estalilysshe- not lo iheyin lliys sjTinc’. 

3. 'lb sot up on a .‘lecure or i)ermnncnt basis; to 
found ' a government, an institution ; in mod. U8e 
often, a house of business'. 

rx46o Fohtkhcue Ahs. 4 Lim. A/w. (1714) 103 It Rchal be 
good that an honorable . . C^onreilc be rstahlinchid. 2900 
Haw K.S PaM. PUas.'\ s54)Xxvii. I.xxi, KnijghlhodG, hesayed, 
W'lis first established 'J'he coiiiiiien wealth*; in rl^ht todefende. 
1670 Tfmpik Let. in Wks. '1731' III. 227 A Government U 
never well established but in the lleartH of the Subjects. 
1^3 P. Bahry Dotkyard Keon. xii. 261 The manufactoryof 

Messrs. was first established towards the end of the 

last century, t^ Smii.ks Huguenots Eng. xL (t88oi 183 
'J'hey succeeded in establishing many im))onant and highly 
flourishing colonies. 2867 Frkkman Norm. Cong. (2876) 1. 
vi. 431 'I'he throne of Ciiut, established by waHtiiig wars. 

4 . lb place in a secure or permanent position ; 
to in<it.aU and secure in a possession, office, dig- 
nity, etc. ; to ‘set up’ (a person, oneself) in busines-s ; 
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ESTABLISHMENT. 


10 settle (a person) in or at a place ; rtjl. to obtain 
a secure footing ; also in weaker sense, to lake up 
one’s (|uarlers. f Also intr, for refl. 'I'o • settle 
x^-jOnifr //os/^ittiiis H v, To tlvliucr unto such [Bedells] 
as ilivti lemaync, their Staves, and again astabllshe them. 
x6oi SiiAKS. 'Jui. C. I. iii. 86 The .senators to>morro\v Me.in 
to est<d>iish C'icsar jus a king. 1677 Gtn>i. Vcnifu loa Since the 
'I'lirks esiJihlished in Kuropc. 1770 Lanc.iiorne tUuinreh 
11S791 1. 73 '2 Numu . . wiiii a view to e.stuliltsh titinself in 
the i>cople's goinl graces . . attempted to soften them. 1793 
'i^MV.wou J-lilystun*' L. § 298 The workmen being established 
ill ilie house .. everyone weiit to the occupation allotted. 
18x5 AV7vV^Vovm»;//f7. q 6 Jfa writer be desirous of establish- 
ing hiinseir as a cutidid censor of literature. 1840 Thiulwai.l 
OV ertr VI 1 . Ivii. 205 His first object was to establish Kiimeiics 
in his satrapy. xMyL .vuY liKKHKur CroiUe L. iii. 92 'I’he 
gentlemen of the party . . established themselves in very 
comfortable rooms. 1874 Gukkn Short Hist. ii. 83 The 
Jcw'isli traders., were enabled by the royal protection to 
establish themselves in separate cjuuriers. 

tb. To provide for the maintenance of (per- 
sons). Oh. ( 'f. xettie, 

X644 Chas. I in Clarendon /fist. viii. (1843) 514'! 
[He appointed ihcmj to con.sidcr . . in what manner bis 
family .should be established, i^a H. Lawbenny in /'ortn. 
/ie^>. M.ir. 313 i-|eads of families ceased., to dower and 
‘ e.stftbiish ’ the daiigbters of the house. 

6. 'I'o set up or bring about permanently (a slate 
of things) ; to ‘ create' (.a precedent) ; to introduce 
and secure permanent acceptance for (a eusKnn, 
a belief ). Also, to secure for oneself, gain pi*r- 
inancntly (a reputation, a jiosiiion). 

*S 97 SiiAKs. 2 lien. II’, iv. i. 86 But tii cstablidi here a 
iieace indeed. xSxA.S'/rvX* /-.‘.k f.nidOfni 5 It esta- 

I'hMics a price in trie niaiket. 1826 ]■'. Oi'hm t.r Alohifatts 
ii, Tim most cunnrincd gait tlmt ho cotilrl csmblish was a 
Canterbury $:;:dlop willi the hind logs, o x83a Mackivtosh 
Cau.^es Ki'^'o/uiiou Wks. iS.j6 II. 164 He had eslablishod, 
by hi.s own solo .'uilhority, ihc incist unboiinded liberty of 
worship. 1861 'I m.t.oi ir /:«v- ii. 177 In the remain- 

ing years of Milton's academic career, he established a high 
reputation for scholarship. 1865 Hickfvs Mut. h'r. i, vi, 

It has been hard wiuk to cst^blidi onhir fuTc. X885 Mamh. 
Exam. 13 July 5 '3 'J’lic I'Ycnrh troops have pretty wdl 
established I he jr ascendency in the. capital. 

b. To erect into a rule, etc.), f Also (with 
r/7////4'w<7i/), to seiane in a certain condition. 

*795 !'■ JtTi LKSON // V/A (1850) IV. 113 Kmorgencies which 
threatened our conntrj’with sL-ivci y, biit eiidetJ iti est.djlish- 
ing it free. 1855 j, .S. C. Aimor 11 . i. 17 If such 

.1 tyranny is allowed to bft esiablisheil into a prinriplo, etc. 

C. Caf'd-playin^i'. To i’stahitsh a .wit (sec tjuol.''. 
x86a ‘ C: .Avr.NOisii ’ ll'i.ht (187^)) «,6 I'wos and threes nmy 
become ijuite ns v.alu;ibl'; [as higher cards] when the suit is 
established. X876 A. f.'AMrnK.i.i.-WAi.KiR Correct Canl 
GI0S.S. If \ suit is said to be e-aablisbed when you have 
exhausted all the best cards in it which were ag.iiiist you. 

6. To place beyond dispute; t<) jirovc (a pro- 
position, claim, accus.ation) ; rarely with personal 
ohj. and compleimjnt. 

17^ T. Hkown..V./A /rZ/V/f Ar Wks. 1730 f, 21 He has 
e.stabli.‘.h'd . . five or six e.i.setuial dilTerenrcs brtwcon tlinse 
two poems, X767 (ioocii 'rrciit. H'omuis f. 134 This doc- 
trine Ciesar Magatus and Belloste have taken great i*airis 
to establish, xflioa M ak. KiK;twoi«TU Moral T. iKifti I. 224 
If he fail tt) cst.iblish in your minds the innocence of the 
count. x 867 Ki<i>mav S'orta. Coaq. !iS76t I. App, 6,S9 Hi.s 
great point no. sooin.s to mo felly 10 esi.-iblish. 1873 I’uowN- 
INO Riui l c‘t. 266 .Some belter theory Than would 

establish him participant In ibnngs y.»ndcr. 1885 .Sin C. 

J*. Hen in Lato 'Jimes A'/*/. I.lll.hi 'i It is . . cxtreirioly 
difficult to establish a case of m^gligerii.c again-i ilu: Mf;.am< r. 

b. 'I'o affirm Judici.ally the valiilily t)f (a dis- 
puted will). 

1818 (.!Riii.sE ./^/v<’.vA (ed. 2) VI. 31 1 Djiun a bill to e.stablish 
this will . . .Sir Joseph Ji kyll decl.'ired ih.it, etc. 

7 . Trom I bill c. often ii.'^cd with icference to 
ecclesijisdcal ceremonies or organization, and to 
the recognized national church or its religion : in 
early use chiefly in sense 2 (csp. in pliiase by 
law twlab/is/u'i/, i.e. ‘ prescribed or settled by law’ ■, 
but somt times with mi.xture of scn.ses 3- 5. Hence 
in recent use : 'I'o place (a church or a religious 
body; ill the po.sition of a iiational or slate church. 

xssS .'lf 7 I Elis. c. r?. U 27 ].aw.s wherein . . any otb«*r stT- j 
vice is limited, •rst.'iblisbed, or .set forth to )je usi d williiii 
this rc.iliii. 159a .SV. Ac/s la Part. Jas. 17 , i it ^ I'lie new 
and Inilie Kirlc, prcsciitlie e.stablivlu-d within this Re.almc. 
1641 Siam's Protest, ig .Sept, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11777) 

V. ai, 1 will ..defend and inuintain The True Rt.fontied 
Pmtcstarjt Religion est.'iblislied in the C.hurcb of Kiiglaiid. 
x66o Cm AS. II l^eclar. /w.</. Affairs 25 Ool. 6 The. .esteem 
wc have fur ihe Churc.li of Knglnnd, as it is eslablished by 
1 '®^'- * 73 * Gala.my A/A- (1830) I. i. 73 Ojiposition to the 
church by law e.stabli hcd. X73X SwrcT Pra/j'/eria/i’s 
Plea Merit Wks. 1776 IV. Vvhicli [J’re.sljytcriaiil sect 
was .. e.st.abli^hcd in all its forms by.. .an ordinance of the 
lords ami c«muiioiis. 1838 ( Ii austoni.' .State in Pet. Ch. 
0)8 What is established is by the very force of the term 
bkcwi.sc endowed. 

t Esta-blishable, a. Obs. [f. prec. 1- -ABLE.] I 
I hat e.'in be c-slablishcd or made secuic. 

1667 VVa iki»iioi:.sk /ire Loml. 115 KMabli.sli.ablc against 

a relap.se. only from liim. 

Satablislied (cstaj’bliJ't), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 1 
♦ In senses of thevb. Established Church ; 

sec Cni HCH 5 c, and Khtahlihh v. 7. Estabiished 
tlerk, servant, etc. : one on the ‘establishment*, i:i 
permanent cmidtiy. Established list, the li:.t of 
those in perinanenl cin|)loy. 


X64S T. Lyciifuku (/ xV/r) Plain Dealing.. A short view of 
New.EngInnd.s pre.scnt Government, .coiiiparcsd with the. . 
Kstablished Government of Kngband. 1671 ■< Co,mhkr Comp. 
Temple iiy.iai 8t All F.stablishc Protestant Ghurches do .ip- 

S rove, and use prescribed Forms. x68s Ci-Avkxhousk iu M. 
lorri.sZ^ vi. o 838 ) 03 ['I'he king! was relenting nothing of 
his . . care of iimiritainitig the established government. 1733 
^i\KViX Pmver Supreme Beingty./^, Rul’d by e):tablish'd laws 
and current nature. 1790 Biirkk Fr.Re7\ 115 Wc arc resolved 
to keep an establUlieu church, an established monarchy, an 
established aristocracy, and uii established democracy. xSaa 
b. Mukray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5I 1 . 5 They re.Hpcct some ^ 
the established principles and arningcinent.s of the lan- 
guage. ,1849 RuMKtN A'c7>. Lamps \\\. 186 Thu architecture | 
of a nation is great only when it Is .i.s iinivi-r.sal and as es- 
tablished a.s its Iangu.^ge. 1865 Kari.k .Sax, Chron. Notes 
340 One of the p.st.abliRhed sen.sation .scenes of histor>\ t888 
/’ll// Malt C. 25 April 10, a A return of the number of csi,a- 
blished and une.slabii.shed servants (in the Post Office.] 

Eatablisher (ct>ta;*i>lij:>i). [f. ns prcc. -f- -f.ri.] 
One who establishes (in senses of vb.). 

n x6oo Hooker AVvA Pot. (i6i7» 613 J'he first founders ! 
and cstabli.shers of them. 11x677 Barrow Wks.(i74i' H- 
\x. 215 God being the author and establLsher of n.atuie. 
xZi* I\xaminer 14 Sept. 577/2 Luck . . wa.s the estnblisher 
of his greatness. 1804 9 I.ani)ok Itnag. Ctmv. '1846) 1. 93 
Th.-it tin: foudre i.s rather a dcstroj-cr than an cstablisher. 
Eatab liahin g (esUc'bliJig), tdd. sh. [f. ns prec. 
r -Txol.] The action ol the vb. K.sTA«Lf8ii in its 
various senses. 

1x400 Rotn. AYuv 6371 No prcbite may done so, Tint 
it the )K)pc lie . . 'Phat inmlc thilk establUshing. X4X3 
T.,yo<5. Pilgr. .Stnole iv. xxx. '1483) 80 In the election and 
cstablyssliyiige of chyuetayns tlicr may be foiindm errour. j 
x66o Milion Free Commw. 451 When W'c liave our Forces j 
. . iu our luitids. to the firm c.stablisbing of a Free Common- ' 
wealth. X846 Trkncii Mime. vi. (x8fi-ji 188 The word.s jue | 
for the esiidilishirig of his trembling faith. 

•I- Eflta’blisbing, ///. a. Ob.s. [f. as incc. + 
'Phat c.st.‘ibli! 5 hes ; sustaining, support- 

iiig. 

1667 F LAVKL .Wi/i;/ /Wciv/ » i754' 52 'Fhis heart reviving 
and esttiblishing doctrine of the dominion of our F.'ithcr. 
Establiahinent (estie blijmcnt). [f. as jircc. 

+ -mf;nt. Cf. OK. establisscmcnt (late AK. tsla- 
blishcnicnl), Fr. tUablissentcnl.'] 

I. Action or means of eslal>lishing. 

1. 7 ’hc action of establish iiig ; the fact of being 
establi.shed ; in variou.s .senses <if the vb. 

1596 J. Nomden Progr. Piefie 1847' 117 .\n eslaldishmcnt 
of concord aiuoiigst ourselves lisl to lie sought and bc.arlilj’’ 
praj'cd for. s 6 M Col. Rec. l\mn. 1 . 226 That such Sane 
tion and Ksfalilislimetit may be as KlTeciual and binding a.s 
any J.aw. 1739 Bu rLkK Senn. Wks, 1S74 II. 223 The bare 
establishment of Christianity in .any place . . Is a very im- 

f oit.ant and v.aluablc cflcct. X788W. Gohuon y title) Thc 
iisiory of the rLe, progress and establisliiiieni of the 
United .Stales of America. 1851 J.). Wii.sos Preh. Ann. 

1 1 . IV. i. 193 The e.st,'dilisbnietit of Cbrisiianily in 
.Scoitaiid. 1871 Figure '/'raining A most awkward and 
clumsy figure is in a fair way towards rormatioti and ner- 
manency'of establish menr. X875 Fomtni.'.vi Maiolka 37 I’he 
csiablislnnent of the ducal court at Urbino. 

2. esp, 'I’he 'establishing* by law (a church, re- 
ligion, form of worship). (.Sec Estahlisii v. 7.'! 
fa. In early u.se, the settling or ortlering in a 
particular m.'inner, the regulating ami upholtliiig 
of the con?titulion and ordirianees of the church 
recognized by the stale. +b. In 171 Iv jSth c. oc- 
casionally the gianting of legal status to (other 
religious bodies than that connected with the state), 
c. Now usually, the conferring on a particular reli- 
gious liody the position of a slate church. 

a. X640-X Lii. Dicnv .S'p. in RiiNhtt,///.vA Coll, (1721) IV. 

172 A M.in . . that Iliad*: tin-. F:-tablisliiiK-m by Law llu; 
Me.'i.surc of his Religion. 1706 -7 Act 5 Anne c. 5 .yeenring 
Ch. Eng., Acts of 1’arli.anu.mt rmw iirForcc for the Ksiu- 
bltNliim.mt and Prf‘s*‘rva! ion of the C-burch of Kngland. 

b. 1731 L. C-\i.A.\iy (1830) 1 . V. 401 Tlic .illnwancr. 
of the law is of mccssity a siifficit^nt establishnictil (o( dis- 
senting worsbipl. 1792 Coke iv Mixiri-: /.//<? li esFy 11. iv. 
ind. 2) 355 WesU y'.s gieai *lt:?.jre to rcni.'iin in union with 
llu* (.?luircli of F'n,:land . . would not allow him to apjily for 
a legal e.sliibIishnii.:iU. 

O. 1662-3 Addr. of Commons to King 27 Feb. in Coijbett 
Part. Hist. IV. 263 In time, .sonic j)rcvalcnt .st:i;t will 

. . contend for an establishment. 1788 PitirsTi.KY Lett. 
Hist. V. Ivii. 449 There i.s no pl.u:e where there arc more 
forms of religion opienly professed, ami w-ithout the cst.v 
blisliiiietii of any of them than J’cnnsylv.-inin. X79a Bcrkk 
Let, Sir H. I^angrishe yi\us. VI. 318 The pmTMUii.iI esTa- 
blisbmenl of the ronfc.ssion of Faith, and the Pre.sbyt«>i-iari 
( hurch government. x8x3 Mitg. Lansi:x)WNK in Ho. Lords 
a Mar., They (Catholic Petitioners of C-'iiy of J.im- 
erickj n.sked for no ejaablishrneiit of I heir own Church. 
*zx83a Mackintosh Causes Revol. Wks. 1846 II. 227 Toler- 
ation . . was .sometimes sought by Di.sseiiter.s as a sie]i to- 
wards cstablislinieiit. x886 JOarl Skluoknk J/ef. Ch. Eng. 

I. iv. 77 All sticli relations of the (..hiirrh to the .State a.s 
those wliit.h arc summed up in the term ‘ Kstablishmeni 
t 3 . PlsUblialicd or stable condition ; «.settlemcnt, 
permanence ; also, .settled condition of mind, calm- 
ness, confidence. Obs. 

iS6x T. Norton CakdKs Inst. i. 15 For it Ls mcrueilous, 
liow great e.stnbli.sliiiient groweth hereof. X64X J. J ack.son 
True Erang. T. iti. 228 A AUccc.Hsion of three good Prince.s 
logcthcr doth notably contribute to establishment, and feli- 
city of a Kingdonie. a xfrit^ Clarendon Hist. I\eb, xvr. 
(1704) 1 1 1 . 603 1 f God sliall DC plc.'iscd to add F.stablishment 
and Perpetuity to the Blessings he then Rc.storcd. 1674 
( )'f{\M Holy spirit 1 1693) 60 Our Permanency and Kstablisn- 
ment in ilic Truth. X777 PRiE.sTi.i::y Matt, ff Spir, 117851) 1 . 


Introd. 6 Truth will . . gain a firm cxtablishment in the 
minds of all men. 

t b. Manner in which anything is established ; 
organization, 'footing*. Obs. 

*799 WF.r.Mwr.TON in Owen fyisp. xo6 The improved c.sta- 
blislimeiit on which he had pl.iced their garri.sDn.s. 
t 4 . A means of establishing; something that 
strengthens, supports, or corroborates. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton taA^/«’jf /wrA i. 17 So many and .so not- 
able miracles, .are eu«n as many establialiiuents of the law. 
x^x Marbi.ck Bk. <»/A7»//f9if» Truth is iliepilk-r and esta- 
Imshmeiit of the church. i&f6S iR T. Browne I*seud. Ep. 
111. XX. 155 Their homes . . being a weake and hollow body, 
re<iuirc .some inward establishment, to coufiritie the lungili 
of their advancement. 

5. Settlement in life ; formerly often (now rarely; 
in the sen.se of marriage. 

X684 Priue.acx Lett. 13 Nov. {1875I 138, I .. wb.li with 
that you had all the other batisfactiuns you can desire, espe- 
cially a good establishinent in England. 17314 tr. Roiiin's 
Anc. Hist. IV. IX. 345 You owe . , to them, birth, nurture, 
eduentinn and c.stablisliincnt. 1769 Rodkktson ( 7 tas. F, 
111. xr. 365 'i'o ac(]uire aii estubli.siiment of such dignity and 
value for one of hi.s sons.^ x8oo Mh.s. Hkrvky z1/(7/#r/mj' 
Fam. 1 . iii. 259 Her chief solicitude was to procure an affluent 
c.st.ablishment for her daughter. 18x5 Jane Aij.sten Emma 
II. vi. 173 Whenever he were attached, he would willingly 

f ive up much wealth to obtain un early establishment, ins 
,ytt()N Ealkland \b, 1 saw in the nule.suf the mothers their 
aiiviety for the establishment of their daughters. 

b. Settled income, provision for a livelihood. 
1727 Swii- r t/«///v'rr'jr /’/'rt7v/f 11731' 104 His Kxi.eUency, 
w'hn h-ad the .sole Disposal of the Eniperor'.s Revenue, 
might e.-Lsily provide by gradually lessening your t-.sta- 
biisbmeiit. 1776 Gihhon Ded. ^ /. I. xviii. 484 For eacli 
of these princes a suitable establisbliicut was provided. 
1776 Cow'eek ICks. (1837) XV. 34 It will afl’ord me some 
sort of an establishment, at least for a lime. 183a H r. Mar- 
TiNRAU Lije in in/ds vii. 94 Proviflirig a pciuianent csta- 
blLshment for the captain .as their cbiif magistrate. 

0 . Establishnunt of a port [hr. iHahlissement 
d'un porl'\ : (see ((uot.), 

1833 lInKscairx .di/rtw. xi. 337 That deviation of the time 
of high and low water at any port or harbour, from llic cul- 
mination of the luiiiiiiuries . . which Is called the ‘ c*,tal.ilish. 
meat' of that port. *® 7 S Bkdeord SailoCs Pvcketdk. v. 
(ed. 2' 1C8 The time of high water at any parlictilar place is 
the same on the days boili of New and Full Mmai, and is 
termed the ' Ksl.iMi.shment of the Port*. x886 Godi-r.ay 
A stum. App. (Yd. 41 The inicrv.al between the instant 
of the inooii s transit acrovs the meridian on the da> of new 
or full moon, and the .subsequent high water, is culled the 
vulgar estabiishineiit of the port. 

II. Something that i.s established. 

1 7 . A seltletl arrangement ; a settled const itii- 
tion or government. Also, a legal enaetincnt. Obs. 

1481 Caxton GodJrey^V.. E.T. S.) 42 Helde a counscyl. .of 
the prelates of j’^talyc at playsancc, where he made . . esia- 
blischemcns tamond*: the inanars of the ('Ii ig\e, 1596 
Si'ENSEr .State ind. (J, », Bring in that est.^blisiimcnt by 
whit.:h all men shuiild be contained in duty. 1605 Vi--r.<«- 
TKOAN Pec. fnteit. iii. • 16281 63 Aduanced to the honourable 
title.s of Kill ies ami Lords, with F..stabli.shmcnt for the con- 
timiull remaining of those titles, a 1655 Vine.s J.onfs Su/p. 
(16771418 Not that 1 wniild encourage any man to break 
a wliolsotn order or establishnienl. 1714 Fr. llh. oj Rates 
5 That so inm.h talk’d of Kstablishment, lall’d the ’rarilfof 
1664. X793 .Smeaton l.dystone L. § 134 Our eslabli.shment 

rcspei ling seanum was ,as follows. 

Xi. spec, in Fr. Hist, (transl. of Fr. < 7 a/v'/j.i< 7 ///v//'. 
18x8 Hallam Afid. Ages {J872' 1 . 5-44 When St. Louis 
enaiii:d that great code which bears the. naiiifcofbis K-sl-T 
blishmeiiis. 1873 Kuchin /// i 7 . y'V//.«cv I. in. viii. 

343 The royal ‘Kslablislimeiils’ or codes of law. 
fo. The 'estimates’ fur imhlic e.xpendilure. Obs. 
167* Karl F)s.si x in Fssirr Papers 31 Aug., Upon the 
closing of the K.sl.tblishuieril fur this Kiiigdotiie 1 Ireland], 
five buudred Pounds a year were reserved wilb intention 
that if 1 should find cause to mnve the King iti beludfof this 
City of Diiblyn, it should be restor«.d to them ngeti..l 
desire that I may have an order to insert them [the ,1^500] 
into the IC.stablishment. 

8 . The eecle.siaslical system est.iblishcd by law ; 
more fully Church Plstablishmcnt. lltnco The 
Establishment often occurs as a distinctive name 
for the established chureh (csp. of liiiglaiid, Scot- 
laml, formerly Irid.-ind in contnadistinction to the 
noil-established cluiiohes or sects. 

[1^7 J. (’oHiiKT Disc. Relig. Eng. 28 'Phe Setlin^ of a 
Nation may be made up of an Establishinent, a I.iniitcd 
'i'oleratioii, and a Discreet Connivence, etc.] 1731 FI 
Calamy Id/e (1830) 1 . V. 469 'J'herc was a variety of senti- 
iiient.s .amongst those out of the F^stabli.shmcnt, as well as 
tluLse under it. 1786 W. Pitt in I.d. Stanhojie /../(A* (1879) 
I. 252 It i.s certainly a delicate thing to meddle with the 
t..’burch F.st.ablishnient in the present situation of Ireland. 
*795 J' Aik IN Manchester 241 Chaderton contains a chapel 
of the establishment. 1806 31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 93 
These teachers have generally been found . . within Esta- 
blislimenls. x8a4 Svd. Smith li'ks. (1859) II. 51/1 America 
. . has no F)stabIi.shiTieiit. 1829 Gen. iV ^'iiOMraoN Exerc. 
(1842) I. 22 Half the people in Fhifflaiid dislike the church 
cst.ablishmcnt. 1869 Times Ann. Summary 306 The lri.sh 
Church Establishment has been abolished. 

0 . a. An organized body of men, maintained at 
the expense of the soverei^ or of the state for 
a specific purpose ; orig. said of the iriilitary ser- 
vice, but ajl^'dicd also to the naval and civil, b. 
The quota of officers and men in a regiment, ship, 
etc., complement Also in Peact, fVar establish- 
ment ; cf. 3 b./ 

1689 Luttkell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 51B What forces shall 
lie scut to the 1 a)w Countries . . snail be continued in Eng- 
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iish pay, and on the Englvih establishment. xra6 Morsk 
AfrtfK Ceo^. I. a66 'I'he support of the civil, military and 
naval csiablishmento. 1800 Dundas in Owen H'W/rs/ryt 
Disfi. 558 The ustablishincnt does not seem to have ex- 
ceeded eighty thousand men. x8a8 J. M. Si-iiiAKMAN Brit, 
(runner (ed. a) 69 'I’he usual ^establishment of officers for 
ships of the same class. 1848 Macaulay //isf. JCnj^ I, 895 
These^ gallant brigades . . had been placed on the nngli.sh 
cstubliKhiiienl. 2853 Stocqullkk Afii. Kncycl.^ Petu'e Jis- 
tablishment is the reduced condition of an army suited to 
a time of peace. li ’ar FMablhhmmt is the augmentation 
of regiments to a certain number . . to meet war exigencies. 

18B4 Pall Mall G. lu Sept, ro/a Lieutenant-Colonel 

formerly II.E. 1 .C.H., Bengal establishment. 

10 . An organized staff of* employes or servants, 
often including, and sometimes limited to, the 
building in which they are located : a. A public 
institution, a school, factory, house of business, etc. 

Establishment hand (roUoq. stab hand)', ainoi'g printers, 
an cmployd on weekly wages as distinguished from one on 
piece-work. 

X83S G. Dow'Ncs Lett. Cont. Countri^^s I. 188, 1 now per- 
ceived . . the high road passed close to the establishment 
(Pestalozzi’s .schooLs]. 2838 Dickkns Nich. Eick. iv, Wc 
don't consider the boys' appetites at our cstablishiiieiU. 
284* Bisciiofk Woollm Mann/. 11 . j j The British manu- 
facturers . . have been compelled to seek markets, and form 
establishments in.. the most distant p,irts of the globe. 

2845 SioCQUF.i.KK lland-bk. Brit. India (1854 74 Gf these 

establishments the Bishop's College Press, at Calcutta, un- 
viucstioiiably stands at the head. 2852 1 ). Wilson Preh. 
w4Aff.(i863)il. IV. i. 193 1 'hc religious rsLililishmcnt founded 
at Iona. 2873 Wc/ ^ '^l ^ 7^' ^ ^ "* ^’*-* • ■ insufficiency 

of the establishment for working such lailway. 

b. A household ; a family residence. 

Se/arafe estaldishnicnt : a phrase often iisetl when it is 
indicated I hat a married man maintains a paramnur. 

2803 i\fod. Paris, 'I’wo or three families Jong connected 
with mine, have still esiablishmcnts here. zSsB I>'Iskakm 
Chas. /, If. i. 3 Even long after this {icriod, the poverty of 
the royal c-stablishincnt w.vs oh.servi d. i8j6 Fstiunr': l/ist. 
/iwC-f 18581 II. vii. 174 Her establishment was broken uji, 
.'inti sbe was sent to reside, .in the household of the Princess 
Lii/abclh. iB6a Troi.i.oi r Orley P'. i. His wealth would 
have entitled him to the enjoyment of a larger eslablisli- 
ment. Mod. A^-^os/t/er, Jiverybi^dy but his wife .seems to 
h.'ive known that ho had a se^iarate establishment. 

Establishmeutanan ( ^suc* bl ij'mcntc^'rian), 
a. and .(/>. [f. iircc. t -ariaft,] A. a/lj, 

1 . a. Advocating the principle of an established 
church ; t^hnractcristic of those who atlvocate this 
principle, b. That adheres to or favours a church 
for the reason that it is estnbli.shed. 

1847 Eub:.uolf'g^ist Wll. 173 The old cstablishment.'irian 
leaven is not w'oikcd out. far from it. 2858 Sat. Ec^i. V. 
387/1 The analogous form of this faith., has taken .an 
F-r.'ir.tian and Kslablishmentarian turn. 2875 flLAi.tsroNB 
Glean. VI, Iv. t7i The pro.scat tors .. arc strongly (to use 
aharkirous word)estabIislmicnt:iriaii. 1878 G. A. Dkni.son 
Notes oj M^ 4 //;;(cd. 2' 70 'I'lie Church Corporate cannot bo 
said it> be in siibst.ance otfiCT than Kstublishmcntariun. 

2 . Picloriging to ihe Kstablished Churcli. 

284^ /'r<MY'r'jr ,1/0*,''. XXXI X. 128 Children of Methodi.*!!, 
HaWist . . and Eslalilishmenfarian parents. 

!B. sh. Oie who supports the principle of an 
* Kstablishmcnt ’ or an Established C^hureh. Also, 
an adherent of the l^staiilished Church. 

2846 Hook I'.duc. People yj Those wb«:i, like myself, are 
called High t’burrhincn, have little or no .sympathy wit h 
mere Fst.abiisliiiientarians. i8da Sat. A’m XIV. 417/'^ 
They [Baptists and Independents] were ail generally Estu- 
blishnicinari:iii.s ; but they could make no other claim to be 
established than that of numbers and jiowcr. 287;) Daily 
News 28 June 6/r 'I’lie Nonconformists have made inroads 
on (he r.anks of the Establisliinentarian.s. 

Hence ENiabliflhrnenta’rianiisin, the tenets of 
an establish mentarian ; attachment to the prin- 
ciple of a State ( ■hurch. 

2873 E. ITai.i. Mod. Ene. 44 Establishmeiilarianism was 
wont to roll over the prelatial I Abp. Trench’s) tongue. 2876 
Tinsley's Mai;;. XVI II. 386 The days of Establishtneiit- 
.arianism would be numbered. 

Esta'blishmentism. [f. li:sTAn]dHnMENT + 

-ISM.] 'I'he principle of a State C’hurch. 

. J- H. Nhwman (.'ath. in En^. 54 Establishmentism 
is the very life of Protestantism. 

li Est^a'de. A///. Also 8 erron. ostocade. 
[Fr., ad. Sp. estacaiia, f. cslaca stake ; senst; j arises 
from a confusion with It. steccaLa (which has this 
sense), f. stecca lath.] 

1 . A dike con.structed of piles in the sea, a rivtT, 
or a rnoras.s to check the approach of an enemy. 
Cf. Stockadk. 

2663 fitsUBiKR Counsel C vii] h, 1 ’hc Town had held out 
till the Sea ovci turned the Ditch and the Estacade. 2^55 
Carte //«/. Eng. IV. 194 Beyond that a third of ship.s 
sunk forming an csloc.nde, 2777 VV’ atson I 'hilip // ( 1 793 'll. 
XIII. 171/a He formed in the most .shallow parts an e.stacade, 
a work of pmdigions labour. 2847 in Cmaio. 

b. An arrangement of slakes for defence. 
i8a7 Sou'i’HEY Penins. War 11 , 715 The Spaniards m.acle 
every exertion to defend it [a breach In the Baliiarte ilel 
Key] with sucks of earth, cstacadcs, and whatever other 
olistacles they could oppose to the enemy. - 

2 . A raft made ot balks of timlierj fastened to- 
gether with chains, used to block up a channel or 
harbour-mouth. 

2670 Con ON Espemon ii. vm. 303 propounded ..a 
Machine, which was an Estacade, or kv>d of floating Fort. 

II Estaea*do. rare-^. [S(?c -ADO.] nrec. 

1820 tr. Le Maniteur in Naval Chron. XXI 1 1 . 237 An 


estacado ha-s been established, which secured our gunlxiaus 
from ilre-ships. 

il Ettafe*tte (fstafft). [Fr. eslafiUe, ad. It. 
staffettay dim. of stirrup, f. OIKL sta/ko step.] 
A mounted courier. 

279a Bootiihv Burke's App. Wki^s note. An estafette 
was despatched on the part of our Ministers at the Hague, 
retiuiring M.ar.shal Bender to sitsptmd his inarch. zBia 
WiiLi.iNUTON in Gurw. l>isp. V’lII. 649 'J’hcy can sernre the 
.servicc.s of ilie Fist.afrUe . . only by placing him in the 
centre of the cscorU 2858 Carlyle Freak. Gt, (18631 1 1 , v. 
ii. 77 r)i]ilomattc correspondence, carried once by breathlc.ss 
estaffiittes. 

Hence Estafe*ttod ppl, a., provided with esla- 
fettes ; in quot. app. taken as ‘ provided with ar- 
rangements for posting *. 

2837 I’ai-okavk Merck. 4- Friar 18 'J’he best cstii- 

feticd road, the I'O.ad to Rome. 

Estait, Sc. form of Estate. 
tE'ataL sh. Ohs, rare~^, [a. (JF. estal (mod. 
Fr. i'tal'Sy corresp. to Pr. estaly OSp. estalo. It. 
ad. OHG. j/tf/. Cf. STAi.k] A j dace, post. 
2480 Caxton (hnd's Met. xiii. ii. None durst hold, 
ayenst the noble. Hector, ony estal. 

+ Esta'le, V. Ohs. in 5 astale. [atl. (>h'. 
taUr (niod.Fr. ctalcr) to di-play.] trans. To be- 
spread, to hang (with drapeiyl. 

c 24^0 Caw. <V (Sol. V, Syne liynl lo anc hie hall, That was 
oslulit with mail. 

t Ssta'ilf V. Ohs. Alsfi Stall, [app. ad. OF. 
estakr to place, fix; cf. Install.] trans. To ar- 
range the payment of (a debt, sum of money) by 
inslaliiicnt.s. Ilcnco ZSstallment (sec (jiiot. ; also 
.SlAr.I.MKNT). 

1577-87 ITolin.shko C//1W/. III. 1142/.! 'I’h.at debt k cs- 
t.allcu, and is according to that cslalhucnt tiultv iiiiswcicd. 
1643 Sc. Acts ti8i4» VI. 38/1 Si>me wthcr way how salis- 
factioiine . . may be made., by estuhiient at four cquall 
payments. 2738 l/ist. Crt. F.xcheq. v. ifx» An Kstnilmcnt, 
wliich is an Assi/ing or Establishing the 7‘inics of Pay- 
ments of .such Debtors. 

Zlstainill (e’.staiiiiii)\ Also 8 eutomino, eata- 
miiia. .See also Etamine. [.a. Fr. cslamine (now 
corresp. to .Sp. rslanierta, J*g. eslamenha^ 
It. .^tamiy^na kite L, *stdminia^ L. sLwtitna, fern, 
of sldmhicm made of thread, f. sldmcpt w‘aip, 
tlircad. The form estamina is i>t?rh. a. Sp.] 

An open woollen fabrici usetl for making sieves, 
etc. ; see miot. 18S3. In 18th c. also applied to 
.some silk fabric, ptesuinably of similar texture. 

2701 Lond. Gas. No. 3701/4 All sorts of Menery GorKls, 
vi/, . . Estemines, Kus.sels Ka.shcs . . Antharincs . . will he 
sold by .Auction. 27J0 BuAVvrvS Le.v Mcnat. (1752) 603 
Woollens, such ns EHtaiuinas, J>ruggPt.s, Serges, I''l;inners, 
Crapes. Ibid, 704 From England . . KsLaminas wide anil 
well calcndciv<h brown and green. Ibid. 7«*6 Silk F.sla- 
iniiias from Italy, 1883 Simmi>ni>s Diet. Trade, Estnmin, 
a woollen shifl' made in Pru.ssia, used fur cartridges, sack- 
cloth, plush caps, etc. 

II XSstaminet (§.stam/ni*). [Fr. estaminet. Wall. 
slatnlnelf of utiknown tlym., by some connected 
with OFr. eslafnine : see prcc.] A cafe in which 
smoking is allowed. Also attrih. 

2848 T HACKERAV Van. Fair Ixiv, Frvrpientcrs of billiard- 
rooms and estaniincts. Dixon New Avicr. 1 1 . v. 42 

'J'he rascal wotdd . . play his game of dominoes at the est,-!. 
luiiiet diMir. 2883 !' all At all G. 13 July 4/1 The few build- 
ings that . , form a scattering suburb estninincts, cliiefly. 

tEsta'inpy V. Ohs. [.id. Fr. eslamp-er to 
Stami*.] Dans. To stamp; to pound. Hence 
E.«ita*mpod ///. a., pounded. 

2648-60 IIi-.xiiAM Dutch Diet., Gestampte spijse, cstaniped 
mcate. 2658 Be. Kkvnolus Lonfs Snpp. vi. The very’ pre- 
sence of a dying lunii e.stainp.s on the minde an aflfcction of 
fear and aw. 

Estampede (cstarmprd), sb. rare. See Stam- 
PKT)E. [ad. Sp. estampido a sudden crash, u jjort 
of a gun.] A sudden fright seizing upon lirge 
bodies of cattle and horses, causing them to run 
wildly lo great distances ; hence, any sudden rush 
caused by panic. 

So Sstampe'de v. trans., to frighten (cattle, 
etc.) away ; to drive otT. || Sttampedv’ro [Sp. 
estampiderd\, an animal under the influence of 
stami>cdc ; a runaway. Bstaupe'do v. [f. Sp. 
estampido : cf. Sta’mpeho], intr. (of cattle, etc.; 
to rush off in a panic- 

2843 Markyat M, Violet xx, Oxen . . have been known, 
when under the influence of the <:.stampcdc . . to run forty 
miles without ever slopping. Ibid, xxvi. Pawnee hunters 
had had their horses cstampeded ouc night, by some hostile 
Indians. Ibid, xx, Wc . . then watched the singular and 
ridiculous movements of thk estampeflcMo. Ibid, .\xix, The 
animals had estamjicdoed the whole diittance at the utmost 
of their si^ead. 

II Eatancia (csta nsia, in Sp. [Sp. cslan- 

cia, lit. station = OF. estance, mcd.L. slant ia,i. 
stare to stand.] A catllc-farm in Spanish Aiiiurica. 

2704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill' III, 19/2 These lluy call 
Estancia's. *845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1873) 64 Every 
esUncia or farming estate has a corral attached to it. 

(I Estanciero (cstanl>f,f nr). [Sp., f. eslaneia ; 
see ptec.] The kecqicr of an eslancia ; a cattlc- 
farmcr (in Spanish America'. 

>843 Darwin Voy. A'«/. viii. 1873^ *49 An esL'iuciuro told 


me. 2890 G. Stablls in Boy's Own Paper i Feb. *78/1 
VVe were old estaiicieros. 

fEstandard, ohs. var. of Standakd [a, OF. 

eslaftdat'iy 

2586 Fkknk Bias. Genirie ir. Lacies Nohil. ai The Asirian 
Emperours, did hfuie in thirir estundarde the Eagle. x6j|6-^ 
81 Hi.iH'Nr Glossogr., Standard or F.standard the prm- 
ciiml or standing measure of the king, to the scantling 
whereof, all tlie measuies thmughcuu the [.and are, or 
ouglit to be framed. 1676 -2706 in Phillii.s. 27ai-x8oo in 
Baii.kv. 

't*E8ta*ng. Ohs. Also 7 ostangue. [a. OF. 
estunkf ^mo{\. V.etan^).] A pool, fishpond. 

1688 CoKK On Litt. 53 a, Tenant of a warren, park, es- 
tangnoH and the like. 2673 Eav Jonrpi. l.mv C. (173?!) I. 
395 The buth is not ubuve two iliglu-shoi.s dLsiaut fruin the 
esia^. 

t Esta'ntion. [npp. a confusion of Sp. esladon 
(St.vtion) and Estancia.] A caltlc-farm. Also 
attrih. (The ipiols. relate to Central Aineiica 
and Mexico.) 

2697 Ih'Mi'iKR I'll. I. vi. 157 Where we wi-nl a- bore to 
Beef Estaniion or F;irm. Ibid. ix. 250 'J'he Carrier br.forc- 
entioned wu.s lying at the Ksuintiun-honse. 26M L. WaI'SK 
/ V>r. (17-f)) 312 Eslantioris or farm-houses for the maiiiiging 
their cattle.' 2707 FusNia.i. Voy. (1729' 50 'I'he Main here 
is full of Cocoa vvuik.s with E.slantious or Fanu.-i of Beeves. 
tEsta'p. Ohs, rare. [ad. OVv. estupe, cstappe 
(niotl. !•’. dape esiaplc market (see Staim.k 2 \ night- 
quarters for troops on the marcli, where rations 
wore siipplietl] A d.T)’s rations for troops; in 
quot. attrih. Also liy estap\ by fixed stages of 
march. 

175s Me»i. Capt. P. Drake I. xvii. iy6 Diir Estap Allow- 
ante was lo each Man, three I'ounds of Bread, etc. Ibid. 
II. ii. 12 We. .cuiitiiincd our March by Eslap to Abbeville. 

II Epta'ple. Ohs. [OF. cstafk\ sec ]>rf.'c. and 
Stai'LK.] a market. Kstaple of Calais', the 
market held thcie for the sale of Engli.sh wool. 

*55® J- CoKB Eny. ty Fr. Herald, (1877' 115 7 'he ryght 
wi>r--hypful company of marohaiinlcs adventurers, and tlic- 
fuiiious ielyshyp of the Estaple of Calais. 

Estato (estiMT', sh. Fornis: 5 aestat, 4 -6 
astatic, d 5 cstat, (4 astaatte, -tail, cstaaKo, 6 
esstat, cstatt, 6 7 Se. estaito, -tte), 4 estato ; 
pL 3 astaK, aestaz. Cf. Aktatk and State, [a. 
(.)F'. estat ( - IT. e.dat, Sp. and Pg. estado. It. 
staid), ad. I., slattts State, f. std-re to stand.] 

1. State or condition in general, whether material 
or moral', liodily or mental. In ME. occas. : (.'on 
stitution, nature, arch, ; now' almost exclusively 
in Hihliesil jih rases. 

c \%ys 1 1 ali Mi id. 13 pis mihte. .i pisdeadlich lif scIieawcS 
in hire estal of |»c hlisse iindcadlich. 1:2340 Cursor M. 1587 
<Tnn. ) p.it god not iny^t Bryngc rnuti , . Into pv .ast.atu pat 
lie had tynt. r 1374 (Tiauceu Boeth. v.yi. 171 l.al vs lokcn 
now a.s we muwen w hichc Fm estal is of ]>« deiiyno .sub- 
staru'i!. 2395 F. F. /F7/Zr(i88a»4 In hool estat of my liody. 
2486 Bk. .St. Albans C j u, Sum put liawkyx in mew at high 
estuta. Ibid. C iij a, Vc se yowic hav\kc may not endew 
her meelv. nor remuuntc her astute. 1490 Caxtun Fneydos 
xiv. 30 Alh' the werkes are taryed and Icfle in the astute of 
inpcii'ixtioii. 1519 Interl. Four Elenuyits in iWr- 

ley \. 1 1 Each element 1 reduce lo his first estriic. 1540 
'I’homas \titU\ The History of Ilalyc. .because il intrc.atetn 
of the a.siate of many and divers eoinmonweales. 2563 
.SneiB Anhit. Diva, In Itulie are ihrsc pillers founde 
stuTiding in good estate. 1605 Land. Prodigal 1. i. 224, 

1 hope he diet! in good estate. 2624 Kai.i-.ioh Hist. World 

V. i. § 10. 574 He arrives in .safety at Carthage, and makes 
tliem know the ost.'ite of LilyLtiim. 2^-47 Bi'. Hall 
Eein. li'ks. (i6fioi a A Physician, .enquiring of h«-r «^slate. 
1630 Earl DoRciiHSTiiR in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 268. III. 262 
'I'he (Juccne , , is in good estate. x66a Bk. Cont. I'rayer 
tPirkcring 184, p 56 We pray for the good c.staie of the ('at ho* 
Htk Church. 1^6 GaiiW Anat. Plants, Lnt. ii. 'if'Se) 241 
'rherii IS sonic kind of Alkaline Salt in Plants even in their 
natural estate. 2794 S. W ili iam.h Vermont 1 54 The savages 
of North America were sunk into the lowest estate of 
filth. 2844 Kinci.aki-: Fd'then x.xvi. (18781 341 J lieii .second 
estate would be worse than their first. 2868 Fkkkman 
.Worm. <1876) II. ix. 402 I'he wall, in its first esLatc, 

seems to have fK.-en merely .a dyke of earth and rough 
stone.s. 1873 Bkownivo lied Cott. Nt.-c. siu, I am forty- 
ihree years old ; In ju ime t)f life, jwrfrction of estate. 

b. A sin cial >lalc or condition ; a condition of 
existence. Also /n eslale - in existence. Ohs. 
cxc. in A/an's, sfoman's estate manhood, woman- 
hoofl, and Karch. ) in The Jtoly) estate of tnalri- 
mony. 

a taas Ancr. E. 17E .SIk mon haur.S two swiiftc drcdfule 
nesinz : |».i on i.s hwuii he ne ivcied iiout hia owunc sick- 
nevse. < i3lf5 I’uAia i;m L. G. IV. ui Pro!., Fforgetyn hadde 
the erthe his pore estal U wyntyr. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
374/1 She was in the estate of vyrgynyte. in e.slate of mury- 
age, in estate of wydijwhcde. 25.. Adam Bel 4 Clym of 
dough 665 ill Ritsoii Anc. Pop. Poetry 30 When he com- 
ineih’io maniies estate. 2542 R. Coi'I.anu Galyen's Terap. 

2 C j, 'I'ln- fyr .te . . <loih away the dysea&e that is present. 
Ami the other wt.standetli the dyseuse that is nai yet in 
estate. 2594 Hookkk Eccl. Pol. i. xv, In reganj of a future 
e.statc iu-reaftcr nece.Hsar^* to be knowne. 2744 E. Hrvwooo 
Female .Spat. (17481 II. 23 A gentleman in the western 
pai't.s of England had two daughters at marriage estate. 

t C, fn estate [ =« Fr. en Hat (de ] : in a position, 
.aide* (lo do something j. Ohs. rare. 

2651 Hist. Don Fenise 40 She took Felix by the hand, and 
put him ill estate to come to the point of hi.s desires, 

j td* (/oo<l or normal condition. In his estate'. 

• just as he was. Out cf estate : ‘ out of condition*. 
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ri4oo Ham. Hosr 4675 I'hou Art so nnguis&hous and 
mate, l.>isii|;ured outc or a.statc. <447-8 SitiLUNCFOso 
iCamd. Soc.> 37 J5tonJ>nj4 yn lii< astate ayen^t the fire. 
(■14^ TtWHt'lfy Myst. 104 My belly faiys not wcylle, it is 
out of afitate. 1578 Iatk /W/»/*«-v i. Ixi. 88 'I'lic flouies do not 
lijthtly pcri.she or %ade, but may be kept a Jonjf time in 
tlieir c.st.itc, and colour. 1587 Ki.F.MiNr. Conln, Dotinshed. 
ill. 1351 I found the good prince laid in his estate. 

+ e. ? Slate ol’ privilcjjc or advarita|rc. Obs. 

Wmiikr Brit. Ketnemb. ii, 119 Knew I not the 
Christian Man’s estate Extended further tb.m to cmueni* 
plate. 1633 G. Hi:«nE«T Trui^le 54 M.'ins whole estate 
Amounts and richly, to si-rve thcc. 

+ f. All account of the state or coiulition of 
anything; ; a ‘stateau-nt’ of paiticulars. Obs. 

1494 HoHseh. ()rd. 72 For the contcntcnierit of his house* 
hold royal and creditor.^ thereof, as i.s cxpics.scd before in 
the estate of thi.s seyd court for the yi-re, xiiiM''l l/.i'. 
i3,oix>/.l. i'aiton J.£tt. No. 880 111 . 311 'rhe seid 

John requeriih an estate to be t.ak ^ n in those loiuly.s lyniyted 
to William the sone for defl'autolf issue olT Clement I’aston. 
150a Ahmoi !>K < Arw/. 1 181 It 285 The sayd Cardinal hath 
yow boiinde apartc to m.ikc him a sure ;cstatc of allc the 
said landed, by Ester next comyiig. 

2. Convlition with res|)ect to worldly prosperity, 
fortune, etc. (T. 12. arrh. 

A 1300 Citrsitr .y. 17321 -Cott.) Do liym by kept in pre- 
.soners estate '('ill yt be past our sabali.:. c 1386 CuACciiK 
KhI's T. 03 Noon t'Niat [v.r. asiale, eslaal, estate] assurelh 
to be wecl. ? 1370 A’/>/ 7 . Ciiyie 54 Hym to bryiijte to lowar 
estate, a 1400 L'in>. Myst. f>i .\ ryj^hl pore man . .Df sympyl 
aswt in dothis vent. 1447 Bokknham Sfyntys (Roxb. i 9 fn 
poure astate at>d in low degre. <i 1535 NIori; Oc quat. 

W'ks. 86/1 Vet thou wouldest not greatly eruiy liis 
estate, if thou thoughtc'ste, etc. i66a Bk. Com. Prayer 
(Pickering 1844^56 Any ways iilHicled or disire-ised in mind, 
body, or estate. *671 tr. Frejus Coy. Mauritania 7 Made 
a slave . . uiid detained in that estate till our arriva f. 1846 
Kcble Lyra /////fV. <1.8731 19a Irom ox and .vs.s that wait 
Here on His ix»or csi.*ite. <i x86a IIocki.k Ctviiiz. (i8<'9» 
III. i. I One of the gieutest nations of the earth, was 
broken, and cast down from its high estate. 

f b. ? Means, ability, opportunity. In phrase, 
After {ones) estate. Obs. 

£-1380 Wvci IK Set. Uks. 1 1 . 409 pei shuleii ly ve as )>e world 
axih and take giadnesse of pe world afrir her .asta.at. c 1430 
Syr Tryam. 169 Every iimn lovyd hym aftur thcr t^slaie. 
<*15x0 I 'irjrilius in Thoms /'rose tto/u. at Remus toke willi 
hym manye folke after his estate. 1545 Hkixki.ow I.amcut. 
(1874' 88 Thoii must he tliligcnt duylye to helpe ihyne 
neyghhour ucunlinge to tliyne estate, 
o. Status, slandini;, position in the world ; dcjrrcc 
of rank ; esp. exalted rank or dignity. Also in phr. 
man. etc. of estate, arch. 

rtxaa5 Anrr. B. iChj Ant tc c.adic Johan in onliche stude, 
l^er ase he was, i»'co .ist;!/. o.-carnede him one. c 1340 
C'Mrxcir A/. 6949 (rrin.) His fadris astute lie leliazar] here 
Til losiie Wrt spoke of here, c 1368 C'li o.'CF.R Cowpt. Pite 
41 Wisdoine, e^)la:lt, dredo .and gouernnunre. 14x3 I.ydo. 
Pi(nr. .Sou'tf! IV. xxix. ( 18.^9 fir Of this .stntiia or y’nuigc it i 
is, that men of hyhe power ben eleped men of c.statc. X43a ; 
Pasion Lett. No. 18 1 . 34 Sii..he personcs as for . . their 
estate, owe of rcioii to be sufTred to speke witli ilm king. 

C X450 Bk. I 'uriasye 276 in Babeti Bk . , >c be hothe of on astute. 
1483 Caxton (iot f. i.r!^. 2 Ji/j, 1 bad the: estate of a r.lcrkc 
in the cliyrchc. e x5m Lancelot 5.13 So c:un llier in an agit 
knyght, and hee f)f grot es.stut semyt for to bee. 1531 
Elyot Cov. t. i, All the inhahitautr.s of a realmc . . of wh.at 
astate or condition so mer tln'y br. 1506 .StiAK-<. Mrreh. 
Fen. II. ix. 41 (), ihat C'tates, degrees, and ul'ticc.s, W’crc not I 
dcriu'd corruptly. i6tx itiiii.F imml. Pref. i If .any man , 
conceit, that I’rmccs arc priuiledged by their high estate, 
he IS decciued, 

tb. A dcrmitc posilioii in life ; an occupation. | 
Ohs. rare. [A 11su.1l sense of 1 r. Z/dr/.] ! 

168s Pkm y IV’ill p. xi, 'J’ho.se who h.ive ht-vn bred to no 
calling nor C' tale. 

f C. ett/pt. — person or persons of estate. Ohs. 
!Cf. .simil.ir use of di^uity.^ 

Y399 I,AN<.L. A’lV//. Redeles J’rol. 8.' pe story is of non 
estate |>at stryuen w'iih her lustus. a 1483 L/bcr iX’/yer in 
Honseh. Ord. yt Knyghis or other wnrshypftill asiaie for 
the towcli. X509 Fisiick Wks. 144 'i'he cniinmes that fall 
vndcr tim Ixirdes of lurdes or grclc estates. X530 Proper 

2 tf/.»^£(i863i9 Rothc coinoncs and estates none cxd^ptt?. 

X II1HI.E vi. 21 Herod, made a supper to his li;)rilN, 
high c.'iplaines, and cliicfe e.state.s of Galilee.^ <8^ R- H. 
StUerne Ketr’in. 88 Let them |cels) lie drest with (/alendinc 
. .as great Estates Cookes are wont to doc. 
t 4 . Out ward display of one's condition ; (ij^raiidcur, 
pomp, .Statk. <dis. vKC.anh. (/oet.) 

£^1185 CxAncKR L. a. IF. if»34 />idOf This froschc lady.. 
StocT ill the ii'.mple in hire estal ryal. e 1386 — Sqr.’s P. iS 
And kcptc alwey so wcl roial estat. 1393 Gowkr Conf. 111 . 
299 He cast about his eye, And sigh the lurdes in estate, 
a 1483 Liber Nif^er in t/onseh. ( ^rd. 19 In the festy vail dayc.s 
or when astate should be shewed, r 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiii 495 Soo shall I gyve theyin landcs ynoughc 
for to mayntene theyr .astate. 1870 Mokkjs Part kty Par, 

1. 1. 384 'riioii . .by my side shall sit in such estate 'fhat, etc. 
tb. Kctinuc. Obs. 

ftSfio Mi'lusine s > Honourahly might a kinge with alle 
his estate liane be Rcf.cyued thorat. 

C. Cap of estate \Her ?) : see Cav sb^ 4 f {c'. 
Chair^ cloih^ cup. horse ^ place, robe^ throne^ etc. 
of estate - chair^ etc. of Statf.. Obs. 

* 4»3 I Fintcis (>. xciv, In a cheire of estate besyrie. . 
There sawc I .siti ih« blyndtx^orl Cupide. 1555 p'ardle 
Farions 1. v, 56 I'Hir. Kirigr] pul on some robe of estate. 
•S79 G0S50N Sch. /J (Art) ) ^3 He . . paue him w'ine to 
drink in cups tif estate. xs86 Maki.owe xst Pt. Tamburt. 

Mount up your royal places of estate. X599 IIakcuyt 
i^y. II. 62 His imperiall throne of estate. X633 Litiigow 
Trav. IV. 140 Who inihrunized himself, in the Eersian Chair 


I of Estate, Anno xo3a H. Cocam tr. Pinids Trav. lx. 

246 Covered overhead with three cloth.n of Estate. x66s 
I Ogiluv King's Corotutiion (1685) 2 l*he Duke of Albemarle, 
j Master of the Horse, on Horseback, leading a Honne of 
I Estate. X844 Disrafm Coningsby 1. iv, 'I'here he stood . . 
in his robes of estate. IlouTKU. tieraldry Hist, fy 

Pop. xxiv. 413 Enstgned by a cap of estate of very large 
dimensions. 

t d. etlipt, A canopy, chair, dais, fold of ‘state*. 
To lay^ make {ati) estate : to make a fold of the 
cloth, In token of respect, opposite the king's seat. 

£1460 y Ku.s.sfi.l Bk. Nurture 10a in Habets Bk.^ l^ey 
estate with the vpper part (of the cloth] ]ie brede of half 
fotc is greuble. 1494 Honsek. Ord. 119 On that side make 
an estate^ with his rodd ; & then gocing before the kince 
ducitig hU reverence, & soc make another estate on the 
other side of the king. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in Babers Bk. 
268 And laye estat with the vpper parte lialfe a fote hrodc. 
1587 Ei.iiMiNG Contn. Hotinsked \\\. 1490/1 My lord before 
tne estate of his majestie knighted a Dutch gentleman, 
culled Sir Martin Shinkc. 1603 Drayton Bar. IVars vi. 
Iv, The Queen . . .sat under an E.statc of Lawnc. 1605 
yrntm. Earl Not thigh, in Hart. Misc. iMalh.) 1 . 560 The 
two virgins near her, and the other six upon the degrees at 
the foot of the estate. x6ot Tokskli. Four-/. Beasts (1673) 
128 Princes, .sitting upon their estate. 

+ 5 . A class, order, rank in a community or 
nation. All estates ; all sorts of people. Obs. 

1530 Palsgk. Ititrod. 1 Unto the nobiiite . . and . . unto all 
other estates of this my natyfe counlrey. X577 North- 
UKcMiKK Dicing (1843) 36 Vice ruignelh too. too much 
i amongst al cslatc.s and decrees, iggo Rfcouuf, etc. Cr. 

I Artes (1646) 183 'i’his Rule is . . profit.Thlc for all estates of 
! men. 15^ Siiak.s. AVek. II iii. vii. 213 Wc know your 
j tendumcRse ofheart. .to all E.states. x6oi Uou.and /V/// y 
I I. 126 A fit e.statc there is besides in ure.it request, and 
i namely of Philosophers and Religious. x<^3 M ii.ton / b w/'i r 
i Inirud. (1831) 3 Filling each c:state of life and profession, 

: with abject and .servil principlc.s. 

I 6. An order or class regarded as part of the body 
i politic, and as such participating in the gfovem- 
i inent either directly or throujjh its repre.sentati\ es. 
The nnmU:rof ‘o.st.atcs’ in most of the nations of Christen- 
dom li.xs usually been three (exceptionally four, as in Sweden 
and Ar.Agoni, but the specific cnunicration has varied con- 
.siderably. In England the ‘estates’ as repie..seiiieil in 
Pailiaincnt were originally 1. Clergy; 2. Ilarons and 
Knights; 3. Commons ; after various lluctuations, the final 
urraiigement w;ls 1. l..ord.s .Spiritual; 2. 1.ord.s 'remporal; 
3. <>)mmoii.s. In France the three estates were j. C’lergy ; 
V. Nobles; 3. Townsmen. The Scottish estates were .Tt 
first I. PretAte.s; v, 'renaiits in Chief ; 3. 'rowmsmen ; :>Iut 
I 1428 they were i. Lords, lay and clerical; 2. Commissioner.-^ 
of Shires ; 3. Iturgesscs. For a full account of the m.'iUer 
: sec .Stubh.s ('mm/. /// j/. XV. 

' Third Estate was formerly common (now much less so) 
A.S a designation uf the Engli.sh ‘coimnuns’ or (transl. Fr. 
tiers Hat) the French bourgeoisie before the Revulutiuii. 
j 'I'he other two * cstate.s ’ are seldom .spoken of nnmeri«:ally. 
j l£X38o Wyccik .SV/. IFks. III. 184 per ben in be C'lijrclie 
I ])*■*= states hat (Jod ha|w ordeyned, slate of prestis and state 
of kny^tis, and )*c hfidd is staat of coiininys.] 1425 AVr. 
Acts fas. / (1597) 7 It is ordaned be the King, he con.scnt 
tind deliueranro. of the three Kstaites, that, etc. c 1460 
FoRTFRC'Iiu Abs. 4 Lhn. Man. 11714' 73 The Gabell of the 
.Salic, and the Qualcrymc.s of the Wynys, war granted to 
the Kyng, by the three Estats of Fraunce. 1489 (.'axion 
Faytes of A, i. v. 10 He ahal assemble to rounseii the 
foure estates of hi.s contrec. 1494 Fauyan vii. 5<x» The 
thre astates of his i'c.alme, that i.s to meanc the spirit uallic, 
tiie lordcs anti noble.s, and the hedes or rulers of rytir.s. 
1547 J. Hakuison Exhort. Seottes F iij b, 'J’his was done in 
Parliamcntc, by con.scnte of the thre csiatt:s. x 6 . . t'ro^ 
clam. Jas. I in K.xaminer 5 Oct. (1812) 626/2 A sufliciriit 
and well composed House, such a.s may lie worthy to be 
a rcpre.senlutive of a third estate of our kingdom. x 68 x 
Nkvilk Plato Rediv. 98 Which Deputies arc now railed 
the third Estate. 1765 T Hutchinson /list. Col. Atas.K. 
iv. 419 Any step tow,ards forming themselves into a churxh 
estate. 1794 |. (IiPKown Reign l.ouis .Vt't, 3^0 'I'he in- 
structions of tne clergy coincided with those of the nobility 
:uk 1 'I'hird Estate, i8*y Haclam Const. Hist. 11876* 1 . it. 
73 'I'he fall of the mitred abbots changed the proportions of 
llie two e.states which constitute the upper house of p.Trlia- 
iiient. x8^ Gi.ai)STonk C.lean. (1879) V. xx. 185 'Die con- 
cessions of the spiritual est.Ttc of the realm. 1875 Srciiii.s 
Const. Hist, 11. XV. 184 It w'as not hy any means cle.Tr, at tlie 
end of the reign of I'kiward 1, that they [the smaller land- 
owncr.s] might not furnish a fourth estate of Parliament. 

b. pi. All assembly of ilie governing cla^.ses or 
their repre.sentatives. Plslatcs-gemral (in irance) : 
see Siates’general. 

x<k)3 Kn<h.i.ks Hist. Turks (1621) 1326 The Estates of the 
iinired Provinces . . resolved to make a league with the 
'I'ltrke. tdsiB Ir. Camden's Hist, F.liz. 11. *1688) 226 'I'he 
Estates camp at Rimenant. .Seanderbeg Kediv. iii. 44 
'I’he Estates being Assembled 111 the (.'astle of Warsaw. 
1897 Scott Napoleon Introd., The E.statcs -(general of France 
met at Versailles on the 5th May, 1789. 1845 S. Ausiin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref, 1 . 359 'I'he emperor could come to no 
agreement with the Esiate.s. s8^ .Stubb.s Const. Hist, IJ. 
XV, 163 An assembly of Estates is an organised collection, 
made by reiire.sentutiuii or otherwise, of the several orders, 
stales or conditions of ineii who are recognised as [lossess- 
irig mlitical power. 

l 7 . The {'Three) Eistates of the Realm (see 6) 
has often been misused to denote the three powers 
whose concurrence is neces.sary for legislation, viz. 
the Crown, the House of T,ords, and the House 
of (.'ommons. 

Perh. Aylmer (quot. 1559) lock the word in sense 8, as 
lie argues (hut the three forms uf ^government, monarchy, 
urisiocracy, and democracy, are united in the English con- 
stitution. 

1559 Bp. j. Aylmer Harb . Faith/. Subjects H iij, In the 
parliament hous . . you shot find these 3 cstats. The King 


or (^ueene which repretienteth the Monarchie. The noble 
men which lie the Aristocratic. And the Burgesses and 
Knights the Democratic. 1848 Dk. Ormond /.#/. in Milton 
Obsen>. Art. Peace, The three estates of king, lord-s, and 
commons, whereof in all ages parliaments have consisted. 
a 1745 Swift Lett. (1768) IV, 379 An assembly of the three 
estates is not properly of Cfothick institution. 1769 Lett, 
yufiiusxvix. 75 Not . . anyone, or any two, of the three cKtatc.s 
have power to make a new law, without tlie concurrence of 
the third. 18x9 Syd. Smith IFks, (1859* I. 282/1 'I'he king, 
four arUtocratical asse-ssors, and the assembly of captains, 
are the three estates of the Ashantee government. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 8 June 3 a Mr. Bryce’.s accuracy is at fault 
when he tells u.s that the Canadian Parliament, ' like its 
model in Westminster, is made up of the three estates, the 
(^ueen and the two Houses 

b. The Fourth Estate : {a.) formerly in various 
jocular applicalion.5 (see quots.) ; {bl) now appro- 
priated to the Press. 

Wc liave flailed to discover confirmation of Carlyle’s .stale- 
niciitiquui. 1841! attributing to Burke the u.se of this f>hra.Hc 
ill the applirution now current. A corrcsptmdcut of AW« 
4- (1st .ScT. XI. 452) slates that he }ic.ard Brougham 

use it in the Hou.se of Ommons in 1623 or 1824, and that it 
W.T.S at t]ut time treated ns origin.^!. 

xysa Fiiii.i»iNf; Coi^enl’Gardcn ijjune No. 47 Wks. 
(18061 X. 80 None of our political writers . . take notice of 
any mure than three estates, namely, Kings, Lords, and 
Commons . . passing liy in silence that very large and power- 
fill body whlidi form the fourth estate in this community. . 
'I'lie Mok tbid. 83 Nor iialh this e.state . . been unknown 
to the other three. x8ai Hazutt TahU Talkvy iic He 
[Cobhett] is a kind of fourth estate in the ixilitics of this 
coimiry. 1837 Caktylk Fr. Rev, 1 . vi. v, A Fourth Estate, 
of Able Editors, .spring.s up. X84X — Hero-worship, Lct:t. 
V, Burke .said there were three Estates in Parliament, but in 
the Reporters’ Gallery, .there sat a fourth Estate more im- 
portant far than they all. 1854 Y.HVCiwt Once upon a 7 '/«n» 11 . 
20 Hackney-chairmcn . belonged to what Fielding termed 
’ ‘J'lie Fourth Estate That dignity is now assigned to the 
Press. 1870 Sir H. Lytton Bui.wfk Life Palmerston 11 . 
IX. 119 note, Al that period the ‘ 'I'inies ' cousliliiled a fourth 
esiaie of the rc.'ilm, 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 647/1 A 
power wliu li calls ii.self the Fourth Estate of the realm. 
tB. Political constitution, form of government. 
[Cf. Rat 8 in I.itUe.] Obs. 

xj59 |sec7l. 1603 KNoi.i.E.sy/M/. Turks (1621) 76 The 
whole estate of that great empire . . wa.s almu.st utt* riy sub- 
verted. X614 Rai.kigii Hist. World ii. 493 Alcamenes 
governed .Sparta ; after wliom the Estate changed, accord- 
ing to Eusebius. (Often in Raleigh.] 1670 .Milion Hist. 
Eng, V. tiSi;!) 190 When (iod h.Vrh dyctccd servitude on a 
.sinful Nation, fitted by their own vic<?s for no condition 
hut .set vile, all E.scatcs of Guveriittiuut are alike unuhie to 
avoid it. 

t 0 . Administration of government ; in ])hrascs. 
Affairs, etc. of estate, Secretary of Estate. Obs. 
Now State. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy. TL 175 Our Sccrctaric ufcsltite. x6os 
Bacon Learn. 1. ii. 9 .Such Pones .. jnocced vpoii 

truer principles of K..st.Ttc than tliosc which haiic ajiccnded 
to the Papacie from .in education and lu'ccding in nifairi's 
of E.stnte. i6«»x Rctiq. Wottou. 360 'I'lie Cavalier Viela, 
his piincinall .Secretary of Estate. X679 Km.kauo t'rot. 
Princes Europe -26 'I'hat which . . did litippen ujwn thi.s 
Error of Estate to the Imperial House of Austria. 
flO. A body politic, a kingdom or common 
wt-.-ikh ; State. Ohs, 

x6o$ BA(toN Adv, Learn. 1. vii. 33 Then should people and 
Kstattis Ilf! hnjipy when either Kings were Pliilosopbeis, or 
PliiloMipiicrs K.in;;s. 1750 Bkawks l.t\x Rteixat, *1752' 7 
'rhu ineicliants which tiafTicked in the interior pin ts of thcii 
estates. 

11 . Law. "J'he interest which any one has in lands, 
tenements, or any other eflects ; often with quali- 
fying woids or phiii.ses. as an estate upon condi- 
tion, in J'ee.for lije, of inheritance, tail from year 
to year, at will, etc. Real estate, an interest in 
lauded property; J^rsonal estate, an interest in 
movables; but the phrases arc often regarded tis 
signifying the respective kinds of projjcrly. Sec 
also Fee, T.vil, etc. 

X439 E. E. Wills (1882) 119 ’I'hey that liuuc. .estate in tny 
laml to the cxcciicioii of this iny lust will, c 1463 Paston 
t.ett. No. 461 11 . 114 Vour scid bcsechcr had non astate in 
the seid mailers. x59a W. W'lUiT Symbol. H iiij § 39 An 
Estate . . is that ri^ht and power whereby we hauc the 
pi opcrtic or iHisscssions of things, xfitt Burp Wills 1 18^0 
226 My brotner Butts Bacon, whom I hauc intrusted with 
the cst.Tte of the house or cottage in which the .said Norton 
now livcilt. 1756 W. Toi.ukrvy Two Orphans IV. 265 
'J’lic good gentleman at the Abbey, who has left you his 
real estate. X793 Smf.aton Edystone L. f| 75 Her estate in 
the Lighthouse was only for life. 18x8 Ckuisk Digest (ed. a) 
1 . 70 All inferior estates and interests in land are derived 
out of the fee simple. X845 Polson in Encycl. MetroJ. 829/1 
All estate from year to year m.ay arise . . from that general 
letting heretofore held to constitute an estate at will. 1876 
Dighv Real Prop. i. 43 The tenant is conceived as having 
only an estate in the laiids-’-ari interest which . . was some- 
thing short of absolute ownership. 

+ b. To make an estate of {a thinjf) to {a person : 
tu give an iiilerest in, a legal right or title to. Obs. 

X4XS E. E. Witts (1882) 35, 1 wolle that my feoffes mak 
estat to . . my sone, of ’fhattcly and Farley, igao Sir R- 
Klyot Will in Klyot's Gov. (1883) I. App. 314 'I’o make 
astate in fee tc, two other discrete tiersones. 1588 Wills 
Inxt. N. (■'. (iKw) II. 256 note. Whereas 1 haue made an 
estatt unto Robert .Selbyc..of my tenement or biirgnn. 
x6ax Bolton St at. ircl. 400 (Act 28 Eliz.), The rebels, .did 
make.. secret and fiiaudulcnt estates and conveyances uf 
their lands. <1 s6af * Baixin Max. 4 * Uses Com. Law 56 
Where a man m.'tketh an estate of hil land to others, by 
fine, feofment, or recovery. 
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ESTATE. 

12 . Property, possessions, fortune, capital. Cf 2. 
arch, in gen. sense. 

1363 Homilies ii. Agst. Wilful Rtbell. 11. (185^) 565 
JiazardiiiK thy whole estate of our Country. 1396 aiiAK.s. 
Merck, if. 1. t. Nor is my whole estate Vpon the fortune 
of this present yeere. s6s7*y7 Fki.tham Kesfllvt’s i. xxxi. 
54 What do we, hut like fotdish merchants, venture all our 
estate in a bottom? Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 90 The 
marchands. .have . . little or no extent of ground to employ 
their estates in. CX665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mcm. Col. 
Hutchinson 14 The large estate he reaped by his happy 
industry. x6po J>k‘K£ Cfyt>t. 1. iv. § 4:1 *1 would .always be a 
Sin in any hiaii of Ksiatc, to let his Brother perish. 1697 
PorriiR Amiif. Creece iii. xviU. (1715) 142 It was frequent 
for Men jjf Estates to rig out Ships at their own Expence. 
1730 Young EJ >. to Pope 1. iR.), One loses his cst.ate, and 
down he sits. To show tin vain) he .still retains hi.s wits. 
I76t J. Bkown Poetry Mus. viii. (1763) j6i The Bards 
had estates .Settled oti them, (hat they might he free from 
worldly Cares. 1847 Emerson Kipr. Men^ A «//»/<■/>« Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 381 France seived him with life, and limb, and 
estate. X848 MACAUf.AY Hist. Eng. I. 308 Ttic greatest 
estates in the kingdom then very little exceeded twenty 
thousand a year. 1878 Ouioa Friendship I. vii. 70 They 
were very poor and of no great estate. 

b. Accounts, 'I'he collective assets and liabili- 
ties of a person {esp. of a deceased person, a 
bankrupt, a cestui qiie (rust) viewed .as an entity 
capable of owing i»r being entitled to money, of 
being solvent or insolvent. Phrase, To wind up 
an estate. (By accountants often used in some- 
what wider sense : The 'afiairs* of a client so far 
as the accountant is concerned with them.) 

Possibly this sense may he historically connected with 1 f, 
a ' ledger nreount ' being spoken of in houk-keeping us a 
crerlitor or debtor ; but evidence is wanting. 

1830 M'Ci-'I.locii Print:. Pol, Economy (cd. 2) 268 'J'hc bank* 
rupt is entitled tv> a ica.sonahle allowance out of hi.s effect s 
..If his estate pay ujx. in the pound, he is to l>c allowed 5 
per cent. Mod. Piewspope.r It i.ikcs 10® /n of the assets of 
.a fifty-pound estate to pay for the Board of Tr.adc staiiip.s. 

13 . A landed propci ly ; usually, one of consider- 
able extent. (,Now the commonest sense.) 

1760 M tr. JmiH «5- Utlods Foy. (ed. 3) 1 . vi. 311 When the 
wind blows from that (juartcr the wvalner is st> .sharp, that 
the rich fainilies. . retire to their estates, .situated in a warmer 
air. 177a Ann. Eeg. 177/a Her Eailyship had lo, »» ck)/. left her 
by her father, .nnd an estate of 7 ..x.j(.»A per annum. 1784 
Covvi'KK 7 ajrX*iM. 755 Estates are landscapes, gaxed upon 
awhile. Then advertised, and auctioneered away. 1794 
Mrs. Rah<:mt-kk Udolpho i, .^nd retired to a small 

c.sUite iti CJastiony. 1847 J-'Mi.s f. Marston Hall x, H« 
intended to send .some one. to hi.s estates in Brittany. 1848 
MACAtn.AV Hht. P.ug I. is« ‘I’he pulilic charges can no 
longer he borne liy the e.sl.Tte.ft of the crown. 1855 'J’knnyson 
Maud 1. I. V, l.ord of the broiid cst.'ttc .-ind the Hall. 

Sstate (<' •Slr'i’l), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tmns. I’o put (a person) intt) an estate ; to 
give (a person' an estate or possession, or a secured 
position, in a thing ; ; to endow with (possessions). 
Rare in mo«l. u.se, 

1609 G. Bk.nsos Serm. 26 Salomons outlandish women., 
.so much esrated llu-msclve.s in the bosom of the king, that 
they drew him and his people to idolatry. x6ii Df.kkkk 
Roaring Ceric 1873 III. 225 Estate him In those 

pos.se.ssiijns, which your lone .'ind c.':trc Once pointed out for 
him. 1639 J. M.synk City-.Matrh v. v, I have esiated her 
in .all 1 have. 1670 Walton Lives 1. 22, [I] will quit my 
Reneficc, and estate yon in it. 1823 Eamii Let. to Southey 
xiii. 125 1(1 what iiiisscssion has not this last name alone 
estated me. 1839 T r- NNYsoN Liincelot «V- Elaine 1313 Then 
would 1 . . Estate them with large l.'uul and terriiin-y. 1887 
Sat. Rev.y^ .Sijit. 413 1 1 is country seal atWooiion, wherein 
Mr. Zaht'iskic has surely estuted Rousseau suinew'hat .at 
the cost <;f one Mr. Davenport. 

+ 2. 'I'o fiiniisli with an estate or property, lit. 

Obs. See nlso Esta'i kd ppl. a. 

1695 l><»NNK Serm. cl. VI. 63 And in the KesuiTcctiuii [we 
arc] Esiated and pnt in possession of his Kingdom. 1625 
Flktchlh Fair Maid Inn ui. i. This puppy being left well 
estated, comes to Florence. 1646 Buck Rich. 11 11. 55 
Crur.ll I^ords evtaied oncly by llicir unjust Armes. *653 Bi’. 
Ham. Christ Mrttira/H(i 2. 6 Our faith . . must shew u.s. . 
h«jw royally we are allied, how gloriou.sly estated. 

ta To bestow or settle ns an estate on or upon 

• also rarely unto) a person. Also, To estate out : 
to let out. Obs. 

1590 Shak.s. Pfids. aV. I. i. 98 And all my right of her, T do 
estate vnto Demetrius. i6aa-68 Hkylvn ( 11.(1682) 

88 There was nothing left of the ancient Saxony to he 
estated upon Bernard of .Anhalt. Ibid. iii. (i673» a** « The 
whole Land heine also his, he estates it out Idr no term 
certain.^ a 1669 Bp. King Poems 111. xv. (1843) 109 Till he 
estate his vei tuc on his son. 

+ 4 . 'lo put into a certain slate or condition. 
Sometimes with allusion to sense 1. Obs. 

tins Hkywood 1/ you knmv not me Wks. 1874 I. 238 Con- 
vert her foes; estate her in true peace, a i6s6 lip. A.ndnewks 
.^erm. 11641) 389 Hcc liveth . to estate us in thi.s life in the 
hope of a reversion. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 66 
By faith and repenlaiicc wc arc first estated in (bid's favour. 
1701 Bkvp;rli;v Ctory 0/ Grace 16 It cannot be suppos’d 
iiuch High Angelical Beings . . shoulil be so E.statcd in him 
and by him, under an Ignorance of him. 

Estated f estei tcd fpi. a. f ]^»T atk sh. and 
It. -f-KD.] Furnished wall an estaff, possessed of 

* means * or projicrty ; in later use, esp. of landed 
projHfrty. 

16^ ToPSRt.i. Serpents To Rdr., Bocause we were not so 
throughly estated, as to maintain a sufficient Scholar to 
attend only upon the Presse. 16x5 Manwouu Lawes Forest 


XX. 8 X73 A Pourallee man that may keepe greyhounds 
mu.st he a man e.slaied according to this law of x lac. 17x9 
Swift Let. to Dublin Weekly Jmi.^ Look upon the ptwr 
starving in your streets, while the rich and estated men live 
in pomp. X75jB Herald No. 18. 11 . 40 'I'hc estated and labour, 
ing parts of the people. 1774 Gen. I.ek in Burke's Corr. 
(1844) 1. 509 Men, from the first estated gentleman to the 
poorest planters. x86k Maink Afu-. Law sgg I'liis system 
was. .especially disadvantageous to one class of estated pro- 
prietors. 18^ Hon. Afiss Ferrard I. it. 56 The estated 
heretic who drivc.s his carriage and pair. 

t Esta'tely, a. and oiiv. Obs. Also 4 estate- 
Uch(e, ostatly. [f. Estate + -Ly^ and 
A. adj. Dignified, majestic, stately. J 3 . ativ. 
In a stately manner. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 823 She sobre was, ek .symple, 
and wyse withalle . . Charytahle, cstateliche, lusty, and fre. 
«. 1386 -- Monte's T. 7/2 JultUH . . well loved e«itatly honestef. 
14. . (title) A Noble Boke off Cookry ffor a IVynce Houss. 
olde or eny other Estately Houssoluc icd. A. Napier 1882). 
c 1430 Lydc;. Min. Poems (18401 4 Sergeaurites and other 
offiLcrcs, Esi.atly horsed. 

EstateBman (est^i’tsmwn). [f. F.htate sb. + 
Man ; • estate's man ; cf. beadsman y craftsman, 
etc.] An etymologizing iJcrversion of Statesman, 
a Cumberland or Westmoreland yeoman. 

1840 VVoRDfiw. AVtfw. Lakes (1823) 85 The fainily of each 
man, whether estatusmaii or (armor, formerly had a 
two-fold support. Ibid. B6 The lands of the estatcsineti 
hf.ing mortgaged, .they fall into the hands of wealthy 
purch.ascrs. 

tEsta'tute. obs. [a. OV'.cstatut (Liltre), ad. 
U slathtum: sec Statotk.] - Stati tk. a. A 
law, ordinance, b. A bond, security. 

a. a Act ft Hen f V//, c. 13 Pream., .Shoting in long 

howes is the Icsse used and diverse good estatutes mr refor- 
iii:tcion of the same liave hen iiiiidt*. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures h. An ordvnaunce that is entred in the auticicMt 
e-statuts. xjSt Harrison England 11. iii. (1B77) i. 77 Without 
all respect of order or eslatiitcs devised by the founders [of 
Colleges]. x6xo in Picton L'poot Munic, Abr. (1R83) 1 . 123 
All .A<;ts .and Estatuie.N made by the Queue's highnes. 1x731 
Bailf.v cites CitAi'CKR.I 

, b. 1584 1.oih;e Alarum 64 You will se.ah? me .an e.Htarutc 
fur iny moiiy. 

Estcheker, obs. form of blxcHEguER. 
t Este, ^'b. Obs. P'onns : 1 dst, 2 3 eate 
(Or/n. oflate), 5 eat. [OE. cst fern, (.'^prehistoric 
corresp. to OFris. cst. enst, O.S., OlKi. 
ansty ON. dst, Goth, /i/zj/j : — OTcut. *an.s/pc\ 
also late OK. (in sense 3) dst masc. (iil. dslas ) ; f. 
root of Unnkn, to grant. CT. OlIG. unst, motl.G. 
gun St, finest, iysL.yndcst, f. ««- w'cak gr.ade 

of the same root.] 

1 . Good i>lcasure, favtiur, grace iesp. of God). 
In OK. also : Bounty, imiiiifioence. 

Beowulf 3074 iGr.) Tie. .haifdc agendes e.st ter jte.<:ceawod. 
1000 Andt'eas x-i-xf Ne iiioton ofer mine cst |>itmc 
lichoinan Irliintm soyldi^c dwiAu godadan. c x430.Vyr 
1416 As y yow say, be Goddys est ! a 1440 Sir Eglam. 904 
Make wc mery for Goiltlys esL 

2 . Plc.asure, delight, luxury. 

c xooo Ags. Cosp. Luke vii. 25 p.i ( 5 c .synl on deorwuihuin 
reafe & on estum (i xxte Hatton esten ; Vulg. ttclkih], 
axx^^Ci^tt. //0W.241 MiiieesU-n lAsrd wiinian mid iiiaiiiien 
hcarnrn. a 1940 Vreisnn in Cott. Horn. 301 Ne weiie 
noinoii to slihen wif 5 cste to pe .sfeorren. a 1940 Sawles 
Warde ibid. 257 Meuftful in .alles cunnes cstes. r< 1930 
Owl Nif^ht, r;iJ4 Thu iiii^t mid wlatc the cstc bugge. 

3 . Dainty food ; al-o pi. dainties. 

f xooo /Eli-ric I’ot . in Wr.-Wfdckor 152 Dabes, kininga 
wist, ufl c.stas. a izoo Moral Ode 359 Ne seal per bcii bred 
■ le win. lie oper curin«s cstc. exzoo Trin. Coll. Hofi:. uq 
bis d.ai is deped esire dai pat is estene da, and tc estc is 
nuscl. c X 900 Ormin 7542 & ^iff we wolldcnu shuiicnn 1133 
To fillcnn iiss wipp csstess. a 1950 Owl 4 Night. 353 Mid 
cste thu the lui^i over-<]uatie. 

4 . In Comb., which did not survive beyond early 
M K. : e stdodo fsce Deed], deed of kindness ; 
e'stfiil rtr.,<lainty, fastidiou.<, lnxuriou.s ; lienee o'st- 
fulness, daintiness; e stlichn. [sec -ly •], d.ainly, 
luxurious; O'stliche adv. [see -ly’-], cl.ainlily, 
luxuriously ; o'stmcte = 3. 

c X950 Gen. Ex 27 -.3 And ietro geld it him in *estdede. 
a xooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 218 Dcliciosn. '‘c.stful. 
a 192 ^ .Ancr. R. 108 Esiful is pcos ant.rc, ant luuchel is Jait 
hco bit. C1340 Cursor M. App. i. (Edit). M.S.) a37.st) pc 
flois cs ai to Ilihtis fns, pc werd esiful and couaitus. 
a xooo Voc. ill Wr.-Wrilckcr 220 Deuotio. *e.sifulncs. <1830 
Kentish hloss. find. 84 Delicaicc, *c{>iel»i'.e. c xaoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 170 pe riche. habbeS of here lundeiliiigcs] 
.swindle - -eslliche metes and drinkes. c xooo Andreas soa 
(O.) Wc pc *estliche mid iis willad fcrij^nii. ^ a 1995 A ncr. k, 
204 [>e Suwe. of pticrticsse l»et is, (Bulimic, haucS jjigges 

f »u» incinncd. lo Kilichc hette }>eloii! pet oftcr to Kst- 
iclie. c xooo ZElfkic Gram. ix. (Z.) 54 H^edaps. peos surid 
odAc *esiniclc. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 pe esi metes 
.and drinkes ihe] ut s|iewi-A c xzoo Oumin 829 Na.ss man 
csstemelo'pajr palt full^hcpp glutcrnesse. 

t Este* «- Obs. Also 3 north, oist. [OH hU 
ifanstjo-), f. est‘. .see ICste sb."] a. Of [lersons; 
Gracious, kind, bountiful, b. Of things; Agiec- 
able, pleasant, savoury. 

Beowulf i( 3 r.« p;ct hyre cald Metod estc wa.-re beam. 
Sehyrdo. <1x000 C.rdmows Gen. 1509 (Gr.) Dart he him 
ealra wars ara esto. <<1950 Oxoli^ Night. 997 'J'lial lond 
nis god, ne hit nis cste. a 1300 Cursor At. 3610 ■ Cott.', If pou 
m.ai bring me any heist pou graiih me' fill fair .and diit. 
a 1300 Proi>. llendyng xiii, Ente bueth ounc hroiides. 


SatBem (estf m), sh. Forms, see the vb. [f. 
next ; cf. Fr. estime (jierh. the source), Sp., Pg. 
estima. It. stima.'\ 

tl. a. Estimate, valuation, in phr. To make an 
esteem, b. Kstiinaied value, valuatiou. O. To put, 
set [an) esteem, a high, low esteem upon : lo set a 
value upon, cause to be esteemed (highly, etc.). 

rtxjiBS KKi.ToN Fo r Populifri^i Of the .simstaiice of your 
realine . . I wytl make an estc.amu. x6dz Siiak.S. Alfs Wstl 
V. iiL I Wc lost a Icwdl of her, and our csteeme Was made 
much poorer by it. x66o Wkiistkr E: Rowluv Cure for 
Cuckold 11. ii, 1 will deliver you in ready Coin the full and 
dearest esieeiii of what you crave. x66a J. Hargmavs Pope 
Alex. I'll (1867) 123 But they put an eslvem upon them, 
and I [wasl tn.adc pay dear for them. 1665 M am.icy (y'rv* 
Hus' Linv C. Wanes 677 Here inay he a Reason why 
valiaut men should sec a light estcenu thereon, a itiya 
Wilkinu Nat. Reiig. 11. vi. i 16931 3(.3 Every one who will 
act raliorially. .must protsjrliori hi.s esiecin of things, accord 
ing lo the real value of them, a x68o Bl vi.i.k Rem. (1759) 

1. 21 'J’he World, tluit never .sets Esteem On what Things 
arc, hut what they seem. 

2 . Kstiinatioii, opinion, judgement. Somewhat 
arch. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. II. i. 4 Yourself, held precious in the 
worlds c.stccmc. i&M F'ulli;h *)tmph's Coat viij.(iB67) *8.s 
'J'he good esteem which foreigners have ctmeeived of the 
piety and learning of the (liciieva ministers. 1667 Milton 
P. L, IX. 32B Our Foe . . afironts ns with his foul esteem 
or our iiitcgritie. ^ 1675 Traiikrnr Chr. Ethics ii. 19 Per 
feet righteousness is a Tull and adequate esteem of all the 
value that is in things. 1836 J. GiluI'.kt Chr, Aionem. vi. 
(1832) 162 In the Divine esteem, the law was not mote ex 
celtent after than before atonement. 

3 . Favtnirablc opinion ; regard ; respect. In 
{flinch) esteem : in favour, (ol/s. or arch.) 

x6xi Biiu.k Transl. Pref. 1 lit] descrueih ceitainly niu«.h 
rcsitcct and estceine. 1650 Itui.wi-iH Anthripomet . Pref., 
A (‘anioyse .S.addle-nose is in esteem. 1697 Dkyokn Aineid 
(J.), Who can sec, Without e.stcem for virtuous poverty. 
Severe Fahritiiis. 1700 — Fables Pref., Both tliosi; poets 
lived in much esteem with good and holy men in orders. 
1738 9 W.Richariison in Nwift's Lett. (1768) IV. 219, I 
nin ever, dear Sir, with the highest esletMii and re.sptel, 
etc. xSoo ('uciAN Philos. Treat. Passions \\. iii. (i8oy) 131 
Esteem is the coininciicciiieiit of affectiuii. 1B93 I.amh 
A'//Vi(i 867) 4.3 Whist had engaged her iiHilurer esteem. 1841 4 
Emkkson Ess, SelfRcliauce Wk.s. <Bohiii 1 . 37 They nica- 
.sure their esteem (if each other hy what each has, and not by 
wh.it e.ai;h is. 1861 Gko. Eliot Silas At. a6 He was banished 
for ever from the sight and esteem of Nancy Lamrneler. 

t 4 . Account, worth ; reiuitation ; also, Man. 
etc. of {great, etc.) esteem. Obs. 

a Z4i9> Knt. de la Tour x^n, I hold them of none extyme. 
1483 Caxvon /'.’.m/eiE. E. 1 ’, S) 144 Of the which wordcs 
the labourer m.'ulc lytyl exiymc. X59X Siiaks. 1 Hen. VI. 
III. iv. 8 Fiue hundred Prisoners of e.sieeine. Ibid. v. v, 27 
Your H iglinrisse is bciruath'd V nlo another Lady of esleeine. 
>604 Kowlanos l.ooke to it 42 Earth's (Icliglites .shall he of 
no csieeme. 1634 .Sir T. Ill rurbt Trav. to6 A dreaming 
Gr.aclc, long lime of divinr- /F'.steam among them. 1649 
Fui.i.kr Holy and Prof. .S 7 . iii. iii. 158 Others .. luiast of 
their rubl>erii’s, to usurp 1 he e..‘iieein of valour. 1673 'J'kmfli 
Observ. United ProsK Wks. (731 I. 34 Men ..who havi 
pas.s’d through most of the Employments of State, with 
the Esteem of Prudence .and I ntegriiy . 1719 1 1 kahnk Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 31 1 Whatsoever i.s of any Esteem with 
Men. 1769 I. Brown Pi>etiy 6' Fins, iv. (1763) 44 '1 he 
Profession of Bard or Musician would he held.. of high 
K-sterm. 1894 W. Irving T. Traxt. II, (juAII these were of 
precious e.stecin, being family reliqiies. 

Esteem. (ust/‘m), v. Forms; 5-6 ea-, ex- 
tyiiie, 5- 7 eatome, 6 7 esteeme, (6 oisteme, ox- 
time, exsteme, exteame, 7 esteara, estimo, S 
csteam), 5 - esteem. Also 5 aphet. stimo. [.ad. 
OF. cst inter 1. often spelt exit met), ad. L. irstimdre. 
of which Kstlmatk is ihc direct r('j)ie.seMlative. (.d. 
J’r., S]). and Pg. t'stimar. It. stiniar. 

The regular phonetic representative of L. estimate in OF. 
was esmer Aim v. For the phonology in ICng. A. tedeem, 
ad. X.. redim-b* e \ the .sound (i) under some, undefined cir- 
cumstances became in late ME. (e', afterwards passing 
regularly into the. modern (/). ) 

1 . 'J'o estimate value ; to value, 
tl. Irans. 'J o estimate the value of,a.ssigri (a value) 
to ; to value, assess, ajipraisc. Con.sl. at. In later 
use onlyy?;,', lo assign the degree of iiitrit of. Obs. 

1475 (.'ax'ion Jason 65 b, Ye are in valewe moohe more 
theniie I can exieme. <*’1533 En. Hi km ns Hnoncxxm. 440 
'J he bed tliai lluon lay on . . no Iiumaync tongc c.ancsleme 
the vah'we ihcrof. 1551 Bihi.l l.cv. xxvii. 17 Hys laud . . 
slialbe wortiic ar.coriiiii.'e a.s it !■< c.sicnird. xjBx l..AMHAltnF 
Eliren. iv, v. (1588) 406 So of Cb.arle.r.N . . their value cannot 
lie esteemed. x6ix Shaks. Crmb. i. iv. 85 Wh.at do yon 
csicenic it at ? 1691 Ainswoim 11 Annot. Pentut. f.cv. v. 13 
'J’hi! {iiie.st. .was to estcemv and value all holy things. X7XX 
Auwson Spcct. No. ■j<,7 P8 No oilier Being can. esteem us 
acairding to onr Merits. 1776 .Sir J. RiiVNoi-ns Disc. vii. 
<i876> 422 It is the duly of the connoi.sseur to know and 
e.steeia. .evei-y part orpaiiiting. 

2. To allach value (subjectively) to. 

a. Ill neutral seii.se, qualiticd variously by ad- 
vet bs (highly, lightly, little, well, etc.) or phrases : 
To hold ill (favourable or unfavourable) esti- 
mation. 

In mod. use highly, little, are merely intensive or the r«- 
ver.se, the verb having the fwnse h. In the archaic to esteem 
lightly the original .sense rcinaitis. 

1539 Murk, Confui. Barnes vin. Wks. 810/2 Suche apos- 
ta.syu . . is in ourc wretched dayes . . little eslemed. 1$^ 
Si-AHKK y England 1. i. 22 Hya vertue schold have Wn othcr- 
wyse extymyd. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. Vv i. 4 Mar. How 
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ESTIMATE. 


ESTEEM. 

is the man cstcvtn'd hccre in the Cilie? Of very re* 

ueii:iit re:)utatiim sir. a i6oo Hookkr (J.), They . . esteem 
Ijljjhiy proruntnl wi.wlom. c r6oo Siiaks. Stfnn. xcvi, On the 
finder of ;\ throned ( Juccnc 'i*he basest Jcw'cll wil be well 
esirtcmU I77» Sik W. Joni s /iss. i. (1777* 184 Yet Sadi’s 
jHjeias arc bitjhiy esteemed at Constantinople. 1783 CowhvR 
Arv/. IV May, If I ean tell you no news 1 can tell you at 
least ih.it I esteem you highly. 

b. In favourable scasc : To regard as valuable ; 
to think highly of ; to fed regard for, respect 
(persons or their qualities ; nowchielly with refer- 
ence tt) moral characteristics^. 

*53® S4o,/| Wone you that men shall estynie you 

for your fayre eyes. i6so Shf.i.ton (■>«!>. IV. ii. 11 Kvery 
Man bears with the rich man's Pollies, .have much and thou 
.shalt I'cehteein’d much. 1/1704 'f. Brown Sat. Anfients 
Wks. (1730) 1. All this docs not hinder me from cstecmin>r 
the great men f h.il live now. 177s Sir VV. Jonks hss. i. 

1 1 777 1 183 'I'hose authors who arc gt;nt;rally e.stccmed in 
Persia. iSisJ-wrc Alstk.n Emma i. viii. It he had never 
esteemed my opinion before, he wouhl have thought highly 
of me limn. 1863 P.AWciiir Pol. Ei.on. iii. v. 350 Gold 
.and .silver have .alw.ays been .sufficiently rare to be esteemed 
for their scarcity. 

j- c. 'I’o think much of, regard as important. Obs. 
1570 .\st:iiAM Schotvm. Prrf. (Arh.) 23, 1 . . shall not moch 
a;siemc the misliking of any others. 1631 T. Mav tr. 
/ianlay's Mirr. Afindt's i. 2012 They can also enteiiaine 
long fricml.ship, and, where they truely loue, esteeme no 
dangers in rcstJct:t of that .‘wered league. 

I d. intr. To have a (more or less favourable) 
opinion of{on\ Obs. 

1383 W. Hvnnis Sc 7 tcH Sobs 5 We little doo estceme 
thereof. 1385 Abp. Saniiv.s Sernt. UR41) 31^ This W'eie 
a cause .sufficient to esteem of marriage highly. 1^89 
Si'KNSKH Lft. to Rahfigh Wlc.s. (Globe) 3 .Seeinjr . . nothing 
esteemed of, that is not dclightfull and ideaslng to com- 
mune setice. *6ia WonuAi.i. Surg. Mato wk.s. (ifiS3> Pref. 

13 He that light thereof esteems May leave the book iin- 
bought. 1848 E. Cai-AMY Prof, ta Koberts' Cia^ds Pibl. t* 
The* Author of it is..tvell known, .irid very well esteemed 
on ill this famous City. 1^-98 Lassfis l\y. Ita/y J. rj 
They esteem very much of Chesntits ro.i.stcd. 16931 P<'i riiK 
A util/. (fVtYtf*’ II. huic.x^ Self-imirdv-r, liow esteem'd of. 

II. T<i estimate generally ; to (loem, think. 

+ 3. trans. To e.stimate; to form or pronounce 
a 'usually approximate' judgcinent respecting the 
number, qu.intity. or magniludo of (anything). 

( 'onst. aty /<) an amount) ; also .See Ehti- ! 

M.VTK 7 ,'. 2 . Ohs. I 

ri46o PoBTi'sctrE Abs. d- Zim. Mon. ^ 1714 ^ 42 'I’he c,\- , 
ptfnsy.s of wli'n h HoushoUl may vme be ©.steniyd by tlics, j 
which of old linio have byii Officers ther>n. 1481 Caxton ; 
Myrr. iii. xv. 17 * .A plficc .. so ful of .spyrites . . that they j 
condo not bo iioinbusl no estemed. C1300 Motusinc 117 
riwy K.\tiincd them |>at had lodged there to the. iionibrc of j 
XXX llionsand men. 1313 Ln. Bi-rnkr.s Praiss. 1. clv. 187 j 
'I’lio finance to pay the wages of so many men of warre was 
e.itenied to 1. M. it. p.\risicns. 1339 66 ///>/. Estate .Scot, 
ll'oiir. Soc. Jf/jit. ii8.(.p .s8 The brethren who came to Lt. 
John.slonc were esteemed to four or five thousand men. 

t b. with the amount as complement, or intro- 
duced by io be. Obs. 

•1 ISIS I* ARYAN Citron. u3i I » Pref. 8 Siiche money as sh.all ! 
reiiiayn..! c-stynic to lie every ycre xii/f. x6xa Bkiskewood | 
Lauy. tf AV/.'V. iii. 1 7 A learned man linlli esteemed them [the 
inhabitants of Rome |.. to have been no Ies.s then three or 
fjur millions. 1673 R.w /tvtrr/. Low C. loq I'hc Citizens 
[Ausburglil aro divided between J^apists and l.iuherans, 
these latter being esteemed double the number of the 
fiji iiier. 16^ Whisto.n Th. Earik. iv, (i72j‘ 334, I c.stcem 
the Upp-cr Crust to he not .ahove 50 or ifsi miles deep. 1717 
Berkki.kv Jrnl. Pour Italy 1871 IV. 589 'J he great 
lorrerit in the w’idesl pan 3 miles broad esteemed. 

t4:. In wider sense : 'Po jiulge of ; to form an 
opinion of. Also with obj. sentence. Obs. 

X534 LiJ. Beknkb.s Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. viii, For to estcine 
the thyng that he had doonc, and to piiniey for that he h.'nl 
t) do. 1333 E. Harvci. in Ellis Lett . 11. 115 11, 71 

By al the next munith 1 slime that his labor slial take end. 
*55 * Kobinson ir. Mores Uiof. ii. ^Arb.) 124 Al ilic resy- 
ikwc of the woomans bodyc beirige couered with rlwthc.s, 
they esteme her scaselyn be one handebredeth. 139* West 
Symbol. T. I. # 12 It. Is io he esiecrncd wlieiher ilw.-y may be 
'.aid to be Contracts named or un-named. 16x4 lli.iii a.i. 
I.ett. iv, 70 Wh.’it anger and shame this was to the Popi.*.h 
faction, I feauc it to you to esieeme. 

6. To account, consider, tliiiik, hold a thing to 
be so and so). With simple complement ; less fre- 
tiucntly with as or to be\ rircly const. \foy. 

15x6 Pilgr. /Vr/' (W. de W.) 211 The people r.src.me 
l.-ike v.s a.', the mynistres of Chi-j-st. 1330 Paij 5 <;r. 5;V;/sf, I 
e.stcmc my scilfc licttcr than I am. 13^ WiiiTTiNiON I'ullyes 
Offices I. ii54 .>' I Nor I woldethou shiilde cxieme this to be 
sayd of arrogaunce, 1538 .Starki v England \. i. 13 1, awful 
incre.^c of the pepiil ys, among al men . , estymyd verfue 
and honesty. 1590 Shaks. Mids. .V. in. ii. 353 This their 
singling 1 eslcernc a sport. x6x8 Hoimcs Thucyd. 11822' 104 
Kstireming these virtues to be in me. 1667 I’kfvs Diary 
•t 377' IV. 348 To have .dl that I shall huy, or do, esteemed 
as got by the death of my uncle. 1671 II. M. ir. Erastnns 
C.oUotf. 453 Wonldest thou not esteem that Akliymist for a 
god, who were able, etc. 1708 J. Chamukri.ayne St, Ct. 
ftrit. n. 1. t. (17^3' 2<>o St. Patrick is esteemed to have lM*en 
made ihr first bishop of the Scots. 1739 Hc.mk Hum. Nat. j 

I. Intp^tl., To h»>ijc we shall anive at it [truth] without 

pains . iiinsi certainly lie esteemed sufficiently v.ain. 1790 ' 
Gikrox Mhc. H’ks. V. 171 The. small isl.ands of ttic i 

. .I'adfic. tuny be esterincd asSoine of the most agreeable ' 
spots 0*1 the globe. 1B18 Jas. Mil l. /ir//. India II. V. ii. j 
374 The majority of the Oonii«*il esteemed the evidence of i 
the i-.harije cuinplctf. 1845 .S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. t\e/. | 

II. 2<)4 'I'he imperialists .. esteemed themselves happy to I 

e.sc.Tpc without a lx:ating. 1 


fb. inlr. To account oft have (such or such) 
an opinion of. Obs. Cf. 2 c. 

1576 Fleming Pano/l. Ep. 268 Know you that I c.steume 
of him, as of niy friend. 1390 (vreene* Orpkarion 47 Aviceii 
.s.aid that love was a fury : how didst iliou eslcernc of thi.s 
but as an axiomc? x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. ii. iii. 149 Wo 
haiiu alwayes tmly seru’d you, and beseech’ .So to estceme. 
of V.S. i6m Br. Hall /// in/ Tejcts A'. 7 \ iti Eisteein of 
things as tliey really are. 

c. With sitbord. clause. To thmk, be of opinion, 
suppose t/iat. 

13^ R. Hutten Sumo/ Diuinitie E 4 a,Wc e.steme verely 
that w'c liauc the beiiifytcs of the gospel for hys sake. 1645 
UssHKR Body Dhf. (1647) *38 'I'hcir hlindncs.se . . esteemed 
that the .shad/low or thicknesse of trees would hide them from 
the fare of God. 1634 Earl Orrery Parthc.nissa 1167^) 
305 Whicli Idemish the King esteem'd the Marriai^'e wouhl 
deface. 1765 Blackstune Comm. Ititrod. 4 Esteeming, that 
the best return, .for your favourable opinion, .will be, etc. 
i* 0 . To purpose, aim, intend. Obs. rare. 

*534 Eu- Berners Cold. Bk. M. Aurel. (issg) 4a, This 
Kmperoure catemed to hauc the knuwlnge of piiyntyrig . . 
He tranaylcd .tIso toknowc the arte of Nygroinancye. 1557 
North Cueuara's Dial. Pr, 229 b/i The noble and valiaiiiil 
hartes do not estciue to lose the rewarde of their labourc. 

t E8tee*iiiablef a* Obs. [f.KNTKKM v. + -ahi.e.] 
^ Kstimahle. 

i c 1460 fscK Estimable A. ij. 16x4 Si'F.i:i> Theat. Ct. Brit. 
xliii. 85/2 Were it not for the antu]uity that makes it [Apelby] 
the more e.steeinabln .. it would be little b«.‘ttcr in account 
tliaii a village. x66x Fki.tham Resolves 11. Iv. 298 if we 
would be preialent and csteemablc, we ought . . to jircserve 
that interest, which never can, but by our own neglect, be 
lost, xyis-xo PorE Iliad vi. note xxxiii, Homer does not 
I paint him [ Paris] and Helen . . like Monsters . . but allows 
i their f.haracier.s esteeuiable Qualifications. 17x0 WFr.Tf»N 
j Suffer. Son 0/ Cod II. xiv. 375 'J‘he Ixiwest Pl.Tces. .arc not 
less, . Esteeniable in the Eye of Go<J, than the most l^.lev.Ttc. 
X75X Hi mk Ess.iy yn'rt/. (1777)11. 36fi 'J‘h:it the estoemahlc 
I q(U«litie.s alone . . .are entitled to the appellation of virtues. 

■ 1761 FRANri-:.s .Smkridan Sidney Bidulph tii. 1S5 A man. . 
j every way esteeuiable in his character. x8a8 in Wkhstkr ; 

I .and in mod. Diets. 

j Esteemate : see Kstimatk. 

I Esteemed (t'strnid),yyv/. <1. [f. Kstf.em 4 
j -Eiib] Held in esteem, valued, respected, 
j 1349 CiiLKE Hurt Sedit. C iij b, Wh.Tt an hyndcraiiiice is 
j it, to haue a good gariiieiite liiirte . . or anyc estemed thyng 
! to be decaied. 1647 8 Cotikrkll Davilas liiit, Fr, 11678) 
8 A man of subtil wit, and c.stcf;mcd valour. X78XJ, MtK>RK 
i’icw .Koc. It. (i7</.*> II. Ixxviii. 450 Onamented with some 
highly esteemed sculpture in W'o«k 1 . x8a8 Scoi r /'. M, Perth 
xviii, According to tne cisteemcd qualities of the time. X871 
Caklvi.i? ill Airs, Carlyle’s Lett. I. 247 An esteemed tutor 
ill noble families. 

Esteemer (««t/*m9i). [f. as ))rcc. + -kk^] 
(.)iie who e.stcems, pri/es, or respects; a valuer, 
jud;re. Obs. exc. const, of. 

*55* Rouin.son tr. More’s Utop.^ 11. ( Arl».> 99 A wise anti 
iiKlifl'erent o.stimer of thynges will not great lyo niarucill. 
1387 Atisfort. Arthur \. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 271 Grief 
i.s no just c.stccmer of our deeds. 1607 Hieron IVks. I. 375 
'I'bc ba>e esteemers, and carelesse respecters of these scr 
uices. X664 H. More .Synopsis Proph. 453 Bua.sters of the 
ccrt.Tinty of their knowledge in the. divinost matters, and 
great chtccincrs thereof. x^5 L. Addison .State of Jews 14 
kahili Aaron Bon Neta.s. .wanted nothing but Chrisii.anity 
(o rendt.’r him acceptable to equal rstt eniers. r 1698 LmrKK 
Cond. Cnderst. § 3 j'hi.s might iusirucl the proudest esteemer 
of his own part.s how useful it i.s to talk and consult with 
others. X773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diels. 

Estee'ming, vbl. sb. [f. .ns ])rcc. + -ing 1.] 
a. The action ol the vb. K.stj 5 KM. b. Estimation, 
value, worth. 

* 53 ® Palsgr. 217/2 F.stcmyng, estimation, T. Nor* 
Ton Calrin's Inst, Pref., It thiiikcth them to be holy in’c- 
laies oP religion, whom it .seeth to be heads oner gre.Tt 
cities : .Away ilu rfore with such foolishe esiemyng. e. 1600 
Shaks. .Sonn, cii, 'I hat love . . whose rich esiceming The 
owners longue cloth publish every w'here. 16x7 CoLiiNS 
De/. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 351 Venerart implies no worship . . but 
onely rcucrent c.stcciiiing. 1633 P, Fi.etcher Elisa 11. 
xxxi-x, .Such is the world.. This Imsc and scorned; that, 
great, in high esi»:eming. x67a Wilkin.s Nat. RHiy, 1. xii. 
iR.). By lovK, I mean an e.stecining of liiui [God] and a 
seeking after him as onr only happines.s. 

Estee*ming, ///. a. [f. as prcc. 4 -1x0^.] 
Hence t Estea'xninifly adv.\ so as to express 
esteem ; appreciatively. 

1773 A.SI1, EUreming, 1633 Baxter Wore. Petit. De/. 7, I 
doiihtyoii would fain part/ike yourselves more of such [irofit.s, 
that you speak so esteeiiiiiigly of them. 

t fistalla'tion* Obs. in 4 -cioun. [f. h. stcUa : 
see -ATiiiN and cf. (lE. estcllemcnt ^ Astrology. 

CX300 K. A Us. 589 Wiser cleik no lyved non .. In art of 
csteffinciouii. 

EBtond, ob.s. form of E.\trsd. 

Ester, -ne, obs. forms of ICahtkr. 

Estorling, var. form of Eastkkling, Obs. 

* 1 * Eatery feather. Obs. rare, App. 

(ostrich) feather; applied to some peciKiarity in 
the coat of a horse. 

x68«} Lottd. Caz. No. 2524/4 A bright Bay ITor.se with a 
Bob Fail, and three Ksiery Feathers one at his lireast, and 
one at e.ich side of hi.s Neck. Ibid.^ A brown Roan Mare 
, .the hair curicih almost like an Esteiy Feather. 

tEstew. Obs. [var. of Stew ; zi. . estuver 
to slew.] A dish of stewed meat, a stew. 

1566 Warde tr. Ale.tis' .Seer. iii. 1. a8b, We make .. an 
eslc.we or Bayne wheriii hath bene sodden Rome leniper. 

Esteward^o, obs. form of Eastwaud. 


Estful: see Krte sb. 

Esthete, -ic, var. ff. A'.nthete, -to. 
t Esthiomene. /b///. obs. [a.Fv.es///io//f^ftCf 
acl.Gr. ^uft^ftcvos.pr.pple.pasfi. or middle of 
to eat.] A gangrenous sore. 

IS4X R.Coi-LANi)f/H/yY«’x Terap. aFj b, Inal Ksthiomenes 
[printed I'lschirnicMics] that is to say that are eaten and 
rcade. X34X — Cuydon’s Quest. Chirurg.y Auyeen in lii» 
fourtli boke commaundeth them to be done, ruundc aboute 
the esiioniciu'-s [printed estionoenes] sore.s. 

Estile, obs. form of Estoile, Her. 
Estimable (C'stiinab*l\ n. and sb. See also 
Esteem able. [a. Fr. estimable, ad. L. astimabilist 
f. irstimarc : see £stee.m, Estimate, vbs!\ 

A. adj. 

1 1. Capable of being e.stimated, valued, or ap- 
jiriiiscd. Obs. 

CX460 FokiKsajE .T^4‘. 4 " Zim. A/on. vi. (18S5) 12a The 
kepynge ulT the see I rckcii not amongc the ordinarie 
charges . . bi cniise ic is not estimable [ed, 1714 cstcmablc]. 
Ibid. xvii. (1885) 151 It i,s not lyghtly estyinablc [ed. 1714 
cstcmablc), what inyglil );e kyugc may haue off is officers. 
1638 S ANDKKSON Serm. vii. (1673) 99 'I’liesc precious Souls 
. . not estimable with any other thing than with the precious 
hliioil Ilf CJod. rt 1803 Palmy (died by Webster 1828). 
f 2. Valuable, worth a great price ; of woilli, Obs. 
1596 Shaks, Merch. V. 1. iii. 167 A jxtund of mans flc.sh . . 
Is not .si> estimable, pri'ifitablc neither As flesh of Muttons, 
ikefe-s, or (ioatus. X79X Bokwhll Johnson I. Advt., His 
Contributions to my Collection arc highly estimable, 1796 
C. Mak.shall Carden, -xix. 11813) 376 The rolchieuitui are 
pretty plants for the end of the llowery seicson (October) 
whicn makes them estimable objects iie.Tr the house. xSo* 
Jank Pokier Thaddens .\i. (1831) 97 All that rendered 
cxi.stcncc estimable. 

3. Of jKTSons and their attributes : Worthy of 
esteem or regard. 

a X698 'I’LMri H (J.\ A lady said of her two companions, 
that one wa.s more aniiabh-, ihe oiher more esliinablc. 1759 
Hokd Dial. 8 (R.) The more estimable, nay the most ac- 
complished characters, that have heen fotmed among our- 
selves. 1796 Buhkh Regie. I’eaie iv. Wks. IX. 67 A 'Farter 
believes, when he has killed :i ni.aii, that all his eslirnahk 
qualities pass witli his idothes .tmiI .arms to the murderer. 
1831 SiK J. Sinclair Corr. 1 1 . 346, I do not recoiled having 
met with a more estimalilc character than Count Itzenplilz. 
x86o 'rvNDAi.i. Clai. I. xxiv. 170 So determined a climber 
and so estimable a man. 

1 4. Of things : Wort hy of consideration ; of 
consideraiilc imiiortnnce. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 131 The Townc 
wa.s long since somewhat estimable. 1741 Midulkton OW'/'t; 
II. XI. 583 'Fhese letters still more estiiiiabk. 

fB. .)•/>.//. Things estimable. Obs. rare Cf. 
valttablcs. 

H x68a SiK T. Brownr Tracts (16.84') 50 The Queen of 
.Sheba, .brought sonic planis of flic Bals.ain 'Free, us one ol 
the peculiar cstimables of her Country, 

E’BtiinableiieSS (C’stimab'lncs). [f. prec. + 
-NK8M.] 'I'he quality of being estimable, or of 
deserving esteem or regard. 
x73o-6ih Bmi.ky (folio). 1777 Brand Pop. Antiy, (1849) 

1. 229 'Flic eslimabloncss of the characters of their neigh- 
bours. x8b8 'VV’ua.sTEK cites R. New ion. 

E'Stimably, adv. [f. as prec. + -J.Y 2.] Ill an 
estimable iniiiiner. 

1847 in Craig; .and in mod. I.licls. 

Estimate (e slim/l), sb. [ad. L. atslitudUu.^ 
(only in abl.b vbl. sb. f. ivslimdre: sec Ilsteem, 
E.STTMATP., 7tbs.'\ 

+ 1. a. The action of valuing or appraising; a 
valuation; lit. ti\v\ To make m estimate o/\ 
to make no aecoimt of, not to value, b. The 
jirice at which anything is rated ; ftp;, attributed 
value. Obs. 

.Shakspere's to keeve estimate in (quol. 1 601 ), sccm.s to mean 
‘to have a claim to be considered in the valuation of’. 

1563 rioi.niNi; C.TAirr \l 158 They make an estimate of 
their own good.s and lay .so muche in valew therevnto. 1394 
SouinwKi.i. M. A/acd. P'un. Teares 92 Dove, .duubleth the 
estimare ol' things tn.Tt arc precious. x6oo Df.kkku Gentle 
Cra/i 33 Of my love he makes no CNtiiiiatc. x6ox .Shaks. 
AlCs /7 V//ii. L 18) Thy life is deere, for all that life can 
rate Worth iiaine of life, in thee hathesliiiiate. X607 — Timon 
1. i. 14 If he will touch iheestimatc. x6xi Coigr. s.v. Donner. 
llee that giues quickly . . Doubles th’ estimate of hi.s gift. 
x6xx Calms Stat. .Snyers '1824} 26 My Ship . . k returned 
to your Shores, furnished . . with Mercliaiidbe of several 
estimates. 1630 J. Tavi.or (Water J‘.» Wks. 1. 106/2 They 
arc of farre more estimate .tiuI nrice 'I’lian th* F.strich, or 
the bird of Paradise. //1674 Clarendon Sur7>. Lesdatk. 
(*676) 227 The high esliiiiiUc they have made of tlie joies of 
Heaven. 1677 Hai.k Contempt. 11. 90 'Fhcy will .soon lose 
their F^stimate and Delight. 

t C. Repute, reputation. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. iii. 56 'I’here .stands the Castle. . 
Anifin it arc the Ixjrds of Yorke, Barkely, and .Scymor, 
None else of Name, and noble estimate. 1^7 — Cor. 111. 
iii. 1 14 My deere Wiucs estimate. 1657 J. Pktitls in Zorr- 
day’s Lett. (1663) A 4 a, Sencca’.s and Cicero*.s Epistlc-s have 
escap’d : may 7 .bvcday'.s have the same succesKand estimate. 

2. An approximate judgement ba.sed on con- 
siderations of probability, respecting the numlicr, 
amount, magnitude, or position of anything ; the 
quantity assigned by such a judgement. 

1630 P*A«iTT Christ itmogr. 1. ii. (1636) 38 There was .in 
old csiim.Tte made of Germany . . tluit . . there was not past 
one twelfth part of ft remaining Catholickc. X669 Bovlk 
Coutn. Nnv Exp. 1. xx.xiv. (t68a.) 118 Drawn up (by our 
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a:stimale> about two inches and a half. 170# R. Nkijjon 
in Ptpy^ Diary VI. 256 There is a design of building a 
Church . - which by estimate will cost [etc]. 1709 Rkkkklky 
Tk. Vision #3 The estimate we make of the distance of 
objects. 1846 M*‘Cui.Lfjcii Acc, Hrit. (1854) II. 5»3 

in forming any estimate of the total or yearly value of 
land.s and houses, i860 Mai!ry /Vy'.v. Geo^;, Sea v. $ 294 
This estimate n.s to the quaiiiiiy of rain in the two hemU 
.si)here.s. 

b. 7 'Ae Estimates ; accounts presented annually 
to Parliament, showing the probable amount of 
expenditure on the several administrative depart- 
ments for the current year. 

* 73 * Mag;. IT. 881 The Accounts for the Ye.ir 17^1 
and KslinialL's of Charges on the Articles therein meidion d 
for the present Year. 1740 Ln. Hai.timoke X. 586 
The Kstimnte of the Navy, .is lower, .th.in that which w'a.s 
laid he.fi»re us tlio last Sc.ssion. 1851 Hr. Makiineau I/ist. 
Peace (1877) 111 . iv. xi. 87 The e.stimatc.s were reduced 
half a iiiilhon. 1887 Dai/y AVnw 25 July 5/3 The TCsti- 
mates, in fact, shoida have a fixed appendix. 

C. A Statement funiished by a builder, con- 
tractor, or other tradesman, of the sum for which 
Jte is jirepared to undertake the execution of a 
specified piece of work. 

1796 Huii Ati 7 >erfiser ■i\ May a/2 Estimates to he given 
ill on or before the 25th of May. 1899 C. VVi-;i.cii // V,s 7 . 
Polity 158 'I’hc various c.-indidatcs fur a cnutiaci deliver in 
estimates. 1857 W. Coi.i.ins Deati Secret ( igfii) 60, ‘ 1 wish 
lie had sent the estimate with it ' said^ Kiis.nmond. z8^ 
Print. Triuics Jrnl, xxv. s "I he proprietor of a., weekly 
newspiipcr .sought estimates for its cheaper production. 

3 . A judgoment formed or expressed respecting 
the cli.aractcr or qualities of a person or thing, or 
respecting a stale of affairs, etc!. 

1589 Nasuk f 're/. GrreuAs Afcuap/ioH ^ Well may 

the Ail.agt:, Xil tlietnm t/noil non tiirtntn prhts, bee. the 
most iiidii'inll estimate, of our latter Writers, a 1704 
I/E.sikangk (J.'I, a true esliiiiatc upon the odds betwixt 
a puhlick and a private life, xyiz Aoiusun Sfieit. No. ^^^7 
r 9 (jittward Actions can never give a just Estimate of u.s. 
1816 j. .Sroi T I 'is. Paris -ed. 5' 270 'I'hc esliinate of llu^ 
Krench eltiU.n.cter and condition, given in this volume, is an 
tiiifivourablc one. 1858 Krouije J/ist. Eng, W. .wiii. 
Tlii.s e.stiniatc both of interest and litne.ss varied from d;iy 
to day. 

b. Ksiimatiim ; manner in which things are 
viewed. 

1637 R. 11 v Ml KEY Ir. S. Pref., Wh.tt i.s reputed 

go<xl in the estimate of tlu*. world. 1856 Kmi;h.son Eng. 
Craits. Arisfocr. Wks. llolin) II. 84 'I'hc Eugli.sh barons 
in every period, have l»evti br.avc anti great, after the esti- 
mate ;unl opinion of their limes. 1863 (If-o. Ei-ior Eoinola 
III. xxv, III-, w.'i.s not unaware that he hud .sunk a little in 
t.iie e:-.limate of tlic men who had accepted his .services. 

Estimate icstimritl, v. Forms: 5 -6 esty- 
7 apstimato, estimat, 6- estimate, [f. 1.. 
n'.'i/intiil' ppl. stem oi ivstimdre^ in cl.nss. L. -sense 
\ ; in late L. also as in i b, 2 -4. Cf. Ejstkk.m.J 
tl. tram, 'fo assign a v.alnc to; to appraise, 
assess; to li.x proportionately (.penalties, wages, 
etc.). Con.sl. at. Ohs. 

x6it JJiHi.K / (r:>. xxvii. j.\ As the Priest shall estimate it, 
so shall it siand. 1646 Sim T. liRowNK I'seud. Ep. v. xiv. -JsS 
If .she w'crc between the age of live ami twenty, shoe was to 
be (estimated but at ten shekels, a 1704 I.ookk (J.), It is by 
the weight of silver, .th.at men estimate commodities. 1710 
pRiiirtAc.x ^ t'it/h's ii. b8 'I'he wages are to be estimated 
accotding to ilie qiialincalions w'liicli are iiece.ssary in the 
person. 1751 jofiNSON Kamhler No. 118 7 y To. .estimate 
securities, and to eiig.age. for mortgages. 

b. To value (subjectively) ; to attribute value 
to; to a])preciatc the worth of; to esteem, hold 
in (higher or lower estimation. 

1597 Danimi. (.V?'. H’ares iv. iii, 'J'heir wisedomc . . I.iuc- 
dogges bef.'re dead T.yoiis e.sliuiales. 1651 Jem. Tavi.om 
(.'terns Dovi. 6 haul’s nie.ssengcr.s and .Saul hiinselfe. turned 
l‘roplii:t.s, that they iniglit esliinate the place ami pl-t^♦M■vc 
its yjrivilnigc. xygi Johnson /irt/z/W-/- No. 173 f 8 It is 
dilbcult not to estimate what is lately gained above its real 
value. 

2 . To form an approx i mate notion of (the 
amount, number, magnitude, or position of .any- 
thing) without actual ennmeration or measurement ; 
to fix by e: timale at. Also with clause as obj. 

1669 Stuk.my Mariners' Mag, 1. x^^ 'I'hc Error is to be 
imputed . . to the judgment in esrimating the Hisiance run, 
in making it too little, «x687 IhiTTY Pol, Arith. 116901 82 
Some have estimated that I here are not above 1 'hrec hundred 
Millions of Pronle in the whtilc World. 1765 Maty in 
Phil. Trans. Lv. 308 The difference of declination was 
only c.slinjaled. 1774 (I01.DSM. X at. Hist. 117761 III. 14.1 
By the rule of proportion, wc imiy estimate his si/e at eight 
or nine feet. x8a8 J. H. Mooki. Pract. Navig. 16 E.siimatc 8 
parts out of 20 of the next smaller division. 1848 W. JIabti.ktt 
Egypt to Pat. xlii. (1.879)286 One of our number, .estimated 
tliiU this valley would pa.sturc u thou.saud cattle three 
months. 1855 Pmescott i'Hlip //, 1 . 1 1. xii. 278 T'he amount 
of injury inflicted during this dismal period, it is not pos. 
.siblc to estimate. x88s Manch, Eorani. 6 July 4/7 The pro- 
secutors e.slimatc the defaicatioiiH at about i.Siki/. 

+ 8. To esteem, con-sider, judge (a thing to be 
so and so) ; with simple complement, or as. Ohs. 
rare « Esteem v. 

t'X$3a Dkwes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. tc #5 We m .ay make 
no greatter honi>ur to tJocl than to e.stymat Iiim Ircw . . uqr 
greatter dishonour than to niystmst hym. 1654 ir. .Bendery's 
Curia Politix 69 Tho.se who are intere-sied will estimate 
us as their liberators. 1794 S. Wili./am.s Vermont i.sj This 
may properly be e-stimated as a part cT the Indian dress. 

4 . To gauge ; to judge of, form an opinion of. 


,i« 5 t IIonEULS Leviath. 111. xUii. 377 This article (that Jesus j 
i.s the Christ] is the measure and rule by which lu estimate, 
and examine all other Articles. Bovi.k Oeeas. Fell. 

111. vji. In estimating a ManV condition, wc should not only 
consider what PosNes.sion.s he has, but \vh.it l)esires. 169a 
L(x:kk -^rdLet. ToterationW\c&. 1765 215 I'hc measure of 

punishments being to be cstimatecl . . by the length of their 
duivation. 1768 Jomn.so.n /Viyi to .Shahs. W'ks. IX. -240 
While an .author is yet living, wc estimate his powers by 
his worst perfonunnee. 1794 Gouv. MoHKm in Sparks l-i/e 
A- IVrit, iiSiai 111 . 50 If it lie just to judge a private in.an 
by his friends, it is not amiss to csliiii.'UO a public oflicer by 
his foes. 1837 Pentnnreron Wk.s. 1846 11 . 258 Bacon 

and Hooker could not esiinmte ShukesiwAre. 1878 Morlfv 
Carlyle. Crit. MLsc. Ser. i. vox To estinuitc the intention 
and sincerity of a movement. 

t £*8timatef pa. ppte. Ohs. rare. In 5 csty- 
matt, 6 eateemate. [ad. I., mtimdtus, pa. pjile. 
of itstimdrc : see Esteem.] Used as pa. ppic. of 
Esteem or Estimate. 

c 1425 tr, r. d Ke/upis' Consol. 11. .xi, Lete him not iH.>ndre 
gret, all j>ut may lie estymatt gret. 1635 Bakrii-hs Mil. 
Pisrip, cx. <1643.1 A more prizalile and csteeiiiute, 
then the best Armours of proofe. ^ 

Eatimation (cstim^‘*jAn\ P'orms: 4“6eatim-, 
ofltyinaciou, -oun, -yon(6, 4 extyxnacion, 5-6 
esLyination, -oun, (6 estymaoon, esteomation, 

7 mstimntjon), 6 estimation. \}Xli. estimat ion^ 
'fiou/t^ a. OF. estimarion (inod.P*. estimation ^ cor- 
resp. to l*r. estimation estimaciofin Sp. cstimaiioUn 
It. stima'JonOn ad. L. {vstimdtion-emn f. ,rstimdre\ 
sec Esteem, K.st].vate.] Tlie action of estimating 
or esteeming. 

+ 1 . 'I'hc action of appraising, asses.sing, or valu- 
ing ; statement of price or value ; vnlualion. 

138a Wyci.if E.v. xxii. 5 If cny man harme fccld .. wh.it 
CULT bfst thing h« hath in his feeld .. he shal restore for 
cstym.'icioun of the harm iVulg. pro damni j’.iti/natione 
X3M the Villa of harm]. 14x3 I.vih;. Pilgt. Smote iv. ix. 
(1-183) 62 'I’hc prys of iiiyn Appel is of .suchc valewe that it 
passelh the cslym.'n ion of ony creature. XW3 l.l», Kii^Nlcks 
P'rehs. 1 . xiii. ij They hatf syluer for Ineyr h<jrsi*s . , at 
they ii: tiwnc estymation, without any grudgyng. X609 Biui.i-; 
{Ifouiiy/ 1 AVma'.t viii. 5 They tiiiiiiulaied .shcepe and oxen 
without estimation ami number. 1667 K. (.!hamiikhi.aynk j 
.St. Ct. Hrit, I. in. ii. (17.131 158 Silver and gold have been 
chosen to l»e the Instruments of Exchange ami I''slima- j 
tion of all Things. X776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1 . 1. xi. 190 
In the lionseliold l*ook of Henry . . there .are two diflereiit 
eKtiinaitoiK of whc.at. 1799 A. Youni; 'froTK France A09 
! 'riie Bureau tie la ll'tlance du Cotiunerce at Pari.s . . i-« oe- 
i yond all coinpari-son more accurate in its estimations [than 
the English Cuslum-hou-sc.l 

+b. Estimated value ; cotter, something which 
one values. Ohs, 

* 55 * Roiun.son tr. More's Utop, 11. tArh.) 155 'I'bey be 
wrought .sofynely.ind comiingclyc. .that the estimation of no 
coslely sluffe ishahle to cmintcruaile the price of the worke. 
j 16x1 Shaks. Cymh. 1. iv. 90 Your Kiii^ may he stolne loo, 
s«i your !»race of vnprirc.'ihic Estiniations, the one is but 
fraile, and tlic other Ctcsnall x63x T. May (s. Pan lays 
Mirr. M hides 1. .{45 The earth in the bowels of it h.alh 
many trielad-^, both of diirercnt natures and_ estimations. 
*775 Johnson Ta.r. no '/yr.^i l-'or some thing, in ihvir 
Opinion, of more estiiiKitiou. 

2 . a. Appreciation, valuation in resjicct of e.K- 
cellcnce or iiKiil; esteem considered n.s a senli- 
I ment. I'lirase, To haite or hold in estimation. 
j * 53 ® Balsgii. 34 If he desyre that liis writynges shuldc 
I be had in any estyinadon. a 15^ Mokk Pe gnat. .Smuss. 
j Wks. 82/3 As l isiug of an hie csiiimiciuti of our self. 1576 
j Ki.KMiNt: Panopl, Ep, 268 So fane from having monie in 
j estimation. . I have cast it away from me. axtio Bun.m 
Kcm. (17591 II. 17 He holds it a kimJ of St;lf- Preservation to 
maititain a go«>d Estimation of himself. 17x9 Stkki.k .Speet. 
No. 456 f 5 Mens E.stiination follows us acconling to the 
Company we keep. 1787 C'annisg in Miiroeosm No. 18 
Wishing to know in wlial estim.'iiion he was held by man- 
kind. 1796 C. Mar.shaix Carden, i. U8131 i The degree of 
esiimatioii that the art of gardeiiiii}( U worthy of. 1848 
Dickkns Dombey 273 Mr. Domlicy is so generous in his 
estimation of any trivial nccompUshinent. x88a J*euoi>y Eng. 
journalism xxi, 156 The Provincial Press of Great Britain 
never stood higher in public e.stitiiatiun lliaii it sl:uids to-day. 

tb. The condition of Tx ing cstccTncd ; ‘ .nccount * | 
or worth in the ojiinitm of others; esteem con- 
sidered pa.ssively; repute. Of places; Import- 
ance, consci|uence. Phrases, To be in estimation, 
to groiu out of estimation. Ohs. 

* 33 ® Pacsom. 300 Any auctuur of csl ymaiiun. 153X Elyo i 
G<n’. I. xiii, The frutc . . Icsclh his verdure and taste, and 
finally his estimation. 1569 J. Kogi;ks CL Godly Lone 185 
How ill cLstimacion a cha.stc life is. z<70 6 I.amhaki.)k 
Peramb, Kent (18-26)159 The name of Hyde.. led me to 1 
thinkc that it had ht-en of more estimation in time past. 1 
* 57 * Goi.iiing Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 0 Gods miracles growe ; 
out of cstimacion with u.s by cuslonic. 1593 Na.shk Four | 
Lett. Cifn/ut. 14 His brother . . imlcuurd to take, from iiiee 1 
.all estimation of Arte or wittc. x6xa Bhinsi ky Lud. J.ii. 
xxiv. (16-271 268 To avoidc carefully .. whatsoever m.ay di- ; 
minish his estimation and authority. 1764 Fuanki in Ess. ' 
Wks. 1840 1 1 . 349 Gold and .silver h.ivc . . universal e.stimation. | 
X799 IluKKK Eel. Sir //. Eangrishe Wk.H. 1S4-2 J. 544 A 
miserable populace, without property, without esitmation, 
without education. x894~8 La.niiok ftnag. Con7\ -18461 51 
'I'lie family of every criminal i.s a lixscr in esliniiaion. . by his 
piinishnicnt, however ju,st, 1898 St orr E. M, Perth xxv, 
I'hc Hole virtue of our commonweal, its strength, and its 
estimation, lay among the burgher craft of the better class. 

8. The process of forming au approximate notion 
of (numbers, quantities, m.Tgnitudcs, etc.; without 
actual enumeration or measunenient. 


f X400 Macndkv. V. (1839) 41 'nml 'Pour . . was of 25 myle 
in r.yrcuyt of the Wallcs\ . a.s Men may demcii by estynia- 
tioun. 1494 Paston l.ett. No. 4. I. xa Tu the Quuinhre uf 
four score and more by esiimacion. 1473 V/ahbw. Chron. 
j; A bla.syngc sicrrc . . iiij. fote highc by e.siimacyone. xS58 
in Virar/s Anat. 11888; App, v. iSa Three . . i>arc«ll.s of 
IKislure groimde. .coiitcyning by e.stimacion eightcue acres. 
X669 SiuKMY Mariner's .Mag. 1. j6o If a ship sail 8 Miles 
South ill an Hour, by lA'g or Esiiinallon. 177* Hutton 
Fridges 86 The pro^icr estiiuation of the cxpeiice. X786 Phil. 
Trans. I.XXVl. y I’he disUmce of ilie nearest tlireads be- 
came u very visible space, .'uiswerable to on« minute each, 
and tIiiM-eforc capable of n much further suUlivi.sion by esii- 
iiialion. 1838 Hk Morgan Ess. Ptvluih. 1 j 8 That which wc 
call estiin.'ition mcan.s guess formed by a pet son whosr; pre- 
vious hahit.s and cxixjriencc arc such as to m;»ke it very 
likely that he cun tell nearly true that which would require 
instruments to obtain with great appruach 10 accuracy, 
tb. Estiin.Tted number, (.dts, 

* 5*3 A'ernynge in Pabees Ph. 274 There shall be set 
brede, ireiu'hoiirH, and spoiies, after the cstymacyon of them 
(hat .shall -syt there. 

4 . Manner of estimating or jmlging ; opinion, 
judgement. 

rx374 C'HAi.’t-KR /V<N 7 /r. iv. iv. 125 pou Imst quod >.he- Jie 
ry^l e.slimacioun of j»is. t 1400 Test. Lme 1. iCIuiliu. 
Poets' 474/j Thestimacion of the euuious people, ne lokclh 
nothing to desrrtes 4»f men . . but oiiely to the auenture of 
fortune. 1447 Hokksham .Seynlys Introd. (Koxb. '6 Be the 
blyssyd nuTlyairyouu Of ihisvirgyiie aflyr iny esiiiiuicyouii. 
X5&» I.>AL-s tr. Sleidane's Comm. 21 a, Keitchline in the 
defence of his esliiiialioii. auii.swcreth him [PhefercoriiJ with 
another, a X677 Harrow IVhs. (1 74 1 • 1 . v. 45 I ic that walkelli 
upriglilly . . is sure not to come oft' disgracefully . . in the 
e.slim.ation.s of men. 1790 Bi rkk Er. AV.'. 39 Tin- crow n . . 
in the . . e.stiniatioii of law . . hail ever been, iierfeclly iire- 
spoMsiblc. X8I4X I.ANK Arab. A'ts. I. 88 'I'hc dearest of men 
in my estimation. 1864 I. I 'avi-ou IP'ords tif /V«iex 469 In 

I iopiilar cstiiiiaLion, idle and vagabond liabiu were tiC(|Mired 
ly those who made the pilgrimage tu the . . Holy Lund. 

+ b. Conjecture, giussing. Ohs.rare^- ^. Cf. 3. 
Shak.s. I Hen. //’, 1. iib 273, 1 speake not this in 
estimation, A.s what 1 thinke might lie, but wtuil 1 know Is 
Mimiiiated, plotted, and set dowiie. 

t 5 . ^Judgement ' :i.s a mental faculty. Ohs. Cf. 

KSTLMATivE. 

1398 Tiu-.visa Parth De P, K. iii. xi. ti495> 55 Proprely to 
Speke a h<>und vsyth iio reason but he vsyth a besye and 
sironge e.styni.Tcyon. 1509 Hawi-.s Past, i'leas. xxiv. ii, 
These arc the v. wyttes . . Eyrst, eoinmyn wylte. .Fantasy, 
and estym.'u yon Iruely. 

Estimative (cstimutiv), a. [nd. late 1... wsti- 
matTv-iiSy f. lestirndn". see ICsi imatk and -IVE.] 

1 . /Vdtipted for csiiinaling ; having the power of 
estimating, t 0 - Estimative faculty y virtue, etc. : 
the faculty of ‘judgement’ b. Estimative 

art [alter (ir. aro\aaTiici^ 

1398;! ■ri visa Parth, Pc P. R. ni. xi. (14951 55 The vertll•^ 
r.stiiuatiue and the ymagyuutyf ben coniyn to vs and to 
ollurr bee.st. 1548-77 ViCAkV.fwrt A iv.(TiSB8)3i In the iiiidde.sl 
sel or venlrikle b>f the brainl there ix founded .. the Cogi- 
tatiiu! (»r csiinialine vertno. x6o6.V/rG. Goosecappe 1. iv. 
in Biillcn (I yy. HI. 22 'I'o . . make my cstiiitalive power 
believe, iMc. 1666 J. Smi ih Old Age (1752! 37 The fancy 
both estimative, nml cugitativc. <1 1691 Bov i.k ij.i, The 
trrour is not in the eye, hut in the estimative faculty. 1859 
EncycL Prit. XV J I. 567 v. Mr. Combe . , and others ack no w- 
ledge that applied phrenology is an estimative art only. 

t 2 . 11. Based upon estimation or appro.xiniate 
calculrition. b. Iinjnited, due to estimation. Ohs. 

Charges ngst. Ph. Bnekhm. in Uiisliw. Hist. Coll. 
(i»'f,9' 1 . 346 This he delivered a.s a Sum Estimative. ^11640 
WANi)K.sf-(>Kf>i-: y//jryr//t 7 . to ///.r . 9 iw/ > 17771 ji 8j A Jewel of 
that unvalnablc Ku.hncss, not esiiiiiative but intriiisicall. 
x65x Ci’M-rn-KR AstroL Judgem. /^w. < 1658' 151 It antici- 
pates the lime estimative but 10. min. 

Hence t E'Btimatlvely c/r/z;. Ohs., in an e.stima- 
tive manner : !»y way of i sieem or respect. 

1633 T. Auamh E.rp. 2 Peter in, 1 (Jtir .spiritual parents 
are nuire to be lovcfl estimatively ; our natural, more in- 
tensively. 

Estimator (e'stimt'tDi). Also 8 -or. [a. L. 

n'sfimdtory agent-n. f. nwlimare-. sec P.. 'TIM ate z/. 
ami -iiii.J ( )ne who oslinialc.s. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin P illed 70. the .Spirit 1 1S67' 406 Our Sa- 
viour . . w.-i.s the best esiimator coiiccrning matters of profit. 
* 7^4 I ncKKK Lt. Xat. {1852! I. jOj \V<; are very bail 
esiiniaivrs of happiness. i86x Pond. Eev. ao Apr. 434/a 
They arc by no iiieuii.s the keenest estimators. 

Estimfttory (e stimatruii, a. [ad. E. {.tstimd- 
toriiiSy f. n slimdtor: sec prec.] (Sec <|uots.) 

1736 1800 Baii.i- V, .‘Kitimatory, of or btlurigtng to pricing 
or vatiiiiig; for a uiioe or c.stimuiion. 18x8 Coi.EnRooKE 
i'ltig.Sf ( mt rails I. 18 Estimatory contract > binding in the 
akcTiiative to sell for a fixi price or return the goods*. 

Estimo, -er, obs. IT. PImtekm, -ek. 

Estin, Sc. form uf Eakten a. Ohs. 

II Estivage. [P‘r. eUivage, f. estiver, ad. It. sti- 
vare - Pr. cstipar, Sp. and estivar\-^\a. stipare 
U> p.'tek close.] A tnotle of stowing or trimming 
vessels by jiressing or screwing the cargo into the 
vessel by means 01 a capstan machinery, practised 
in Ameiican or Afediterrancan ports. (Ogilvie.) 
Estival, var. form of ^Ehtival. 

Estivate, v. Au occasional spelling of Esti- 
vate, to spend the suinmcr; esp. of animals, to 
spend the summer in a state of torpor. 

X656-81 in Bi.ouni' Glossogr, 1854 'Phokkau Walden x'i. 
(1863) 317 As if he had a design to estivate with us. 1883 



BSTIVATIOW. 

SHHdity Ma^. 676 The unfortunate reptile was estiwiting 
exactly under the spot where the lire had been wade. 
Estivation, var. ol yiCnriVATioN. 

Sativator (e siiwfitsj). [f. Estivatk v . + -or.j 
An animal that estivates or passes the summer in n 
stale of torpor. 

1883 Sumiay Mag. 674 They search the dry bed of the 
jiver, dig np the hitried estivalors, and live on them. 

Estive, var. form of ^liSTiVK a. Obs.j of or be- 
longing to summer. 

t A'StivonSp a. Ohs. [f. L. irstlv-us + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to summer, suiiimcr-like. 

c 1^ Pallad. OH I/usb. iv. 580 In irmdes that beth estyv> 
Oils hir heete, 

Eatlande, obs. form of Eastlamk 
E stlar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Ashlar. 
Estmast, obs. form of Ea 8 TMOst. 

II EstOC (e-str?k\ [E. cstoc =■■ Pr. es/oc, Sp. 8l Pg. 
fstoqucy It. stocco.] A kind of swokI ; the ii.ime 
was A'ariously applied at different limes; see 

(]UOtS. 

1830 Jamr.s Damlcy xxvii, A good downright blow of 
cUiK' at a fair gentleman's head. 1834 PlanchV; Brit. Cas^ 
tame 138 The scnbl>ard of his cstoc or .small stabbing-sword. 
i860 Fairiiolt C.VM/iiwe in Eng.kstA. 2^4° P.stoCy a short 
•iword, worn at ilic girdle by .suldicrs. 

tEstOCa'de. Obs. Also 6 estookado. [a. 
K. cstoc adt\ f. isioc : see I^STOC ; cf. Sp. estocaduy 
It. stoccatay and sec -adk* and -aijo-.J A thrust 
with nn estoc ; in quots. the weapon itself. 

1579 Fkmton Guicciard. 11. 104 Rodolphe C>on/ague. .wax 
so hurt in the fare with an cstuckado by a frenrh man. 
AW., Kuery one. beganne. .to lay hatides vpoii their m.'isKe.s, 
cstokndos, and other short weapons. 

Estocade : erron. f. Kmtacadk. 

S>toil(e (ostoi l). Her. [a. CIF. estoile, mod. 
K. Z/p/Af.] Also 7 estile. A common charge in 
the form of a star with wavy [loints or rays. 

xS7» Rossfwkj.l .irniorie ii. 114 Three rrcs.sants and ax 
many Estoilc.s montaiis of the xeeonde ; borne by the natiie 
of Dillon. <ci66t Frt.i.RK * 1840} II. 79 Hisl /uhri 

( •wiliiiii's] indtisl ry . .about .st.ars 'but here we must c.all them 
estoiles*. x688 R. Hoi.mk . 4 rw^>ury 11. 16/2 A Star, .is better 
in Hlazon to he terined an ENtile or F.stoilc. i763y?rvV. Mag. 
IV. 303 A chevron between three eslnils, sable. 1864 Hou- 
iKi.t! Heraldry ttisi. 4 r Pop, ix. 47 The Mullet essentially 
dilTers from the Kstuile tlie rays of which arc always wavy. 
Estoil^e (ostoidtf^, a. llcr. [a. OK. Uroix) *cs- 
tofl^'c, f. estoife (inod.F. ctoile) star.] (Sec cpiot.^ 
1730-6 Baii.ky tfolio', pstoiUe^ SX.S a Cross F.stoillec sient- 
lles a star with only 4 long rays in form of a cross, and so 
broad in the centre, and ending in .sharp points. 1847 in 
V'r.mc; and in mud. Diets. 

Esto*nied, obs. var. of Ahtonied ppL struck 
with consternation, dismayed. 

18B1 Msuni'CK Bk. ry'.VWfx 362 M ante men shall Iss es. 
tmiied when tlicy shall see Christ our saulour. 

Estop cstf>'p\ tA Also 5- 7 ostopp e. [a. OF. 
cstoper^ cst cupper (sense i), and AF. estopper 
\ ' list; 3\ f. OF. cstoupe (mod.F. ctoupe) - Pr, and 
^ estopih It. stoppa L. stuppa to4V. C 'f. Stopw.] 

1 . trans. 'I'o stop wdth or as with a dam, plug, 
<•1 bar; to fill up a pool), arch. 

I zaQS Bkitton I. XXX. 8 Devises remuez, chemins et euwes 
• stupez.] A 1400 Hocrt.KVK Dc Keff. />•/«<•. A3 For (iod estop- 
ped ckc the conceiK iotin Of every woman of his fl'liaraoh’s] 
inan.siuun. 1586 r'r.RNR Bhrj. Centric tn barre to estop 
..the moiithes of the pcojilc. x6ai Hijlion .S 7 /<A IrH. 51 
(Act S Hen. I'll.) 'I’hcy have estopped both p:irls of (lie 
Podell. 18O0 Russki.c Diary I ml i a II. 109 The road .. 
winds along the side of :i barren iiiounlain . . till it apjie.ars 
to be estopiied by a high cliff. 

2. f.aw. "I o Stop, bnr, hinder, preclude. Chiefly 
rejl. and in pass.^ to be precluded by one’s own 
previous act tir declaration from doing or alleging 
.something. Const. \ofy to with inf. AF. estop- 
per d with tnf.\ and in recent use from\ also 
simply. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. i. xix. (16 j8) 34 The law in such 
c:asc.s giveth no remedy to him that is estopped. 1594 West 
Symbol. 11. Chancerie § 37 A man m ly not deny . . that 
whereof he wilfully estopped or c.xcluded himscife by lieed 
indented. 1598 KiTciiiN Courts Lcet, (16751 H® 
estopped to say contrary. 1654 Burton's Diary (i8a8) I. 
Introtl. .31 An indenture can estopp only such a.s arc parties, 
and where an interest is also conferred. 1767 Iti.AfrKsroNE 
Comm.ll. 295 And therefore a man sh.nll always he estopped 
by his own de«:d, or not per milted to aver or prove any thing 
In contradiction to what he h.as onre so .solemnly and dc- 
lifierately avowed. 1818 Hai.lam d/rVA Ages(i?i77) I. 201 
The lord who had granted the charter of francltise was 
••stoppc'l from claiming him ag.tin. 1884 Lmv Times Bep. 
16 I'eb. 773/1 L. hud sworn that the lights in imestion were 
not uiicieni, and was therefore estopped from alleging, .that 
jJiey were ancient. 

b. gen. T(i stop, prevent, rare. 

1876 Brkt Haute C. Conroy 111. iii. loj An event to he 
expected, feared, and if possible, estopped by fasting and 
pr.Tje.r. 

3. 'I’o cease from, slo]). rare. 

1796 [C. Anstky] Pleaders’ Guide 121 Nor would 

the Futes estop their t.xsk, 'I^ help thee over Quiiiden* 
rasch. 

E8t0*p, sh. [f. prec. verb.] A stop or stoppage. 

1884 A. A. VVatis J^ife Alaric iVatts 1 . 127 An untimely 
estop W'as jMit upon all ihi.s prosperity by an article in the 
(Pnarferly which, .denounced it [a book] as a catchpenny. 
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Estoppage (cst^-pwl^). ff. Estop v. + -aor.] 

a. The action of the verb Estop ; - STOppAct:. 

b. /.«w. The condition of being estopped. 

1701 IIrvemlkv Apoc. Quest. 42 And though there was the 
Roar of Judahs byon, and the Utterances of the Thunders, 
yet they were Scald by the Estoppage of the Piffects. 1890 
Daily A\tvs a Apr. 2/5 'I'he defendants' counsel urged that 
this doctrine of cstopLiage was being carried further than had 
ever been known licforc. 

Eartoppel Ccstp’it^l). Forms: 6 7 estople, 
-pel, -ppell, 7-8 estopple, (9 eatoppal), 6- 
ostoppel. [app. ad. OF. estoupaif estouppail 
bung or cork, f. estouper : see Estop. Cf. Stopple.] 
+ 1 . An obstruction (to a watercourse) whether 
natural or artifleiai. Obs. 

x6o8 Norokn Suru. Dial. (N.), But estoples of water 
courNes doe in some places grow by such mennes, as one 
private man or two cannot by force or di.scretion make 
remedie. 1638 F.arl Oihk Diary in l.htuore Papers 
Ser. I. (1886) V. 44, I sent him 5 Indictments and orders for 
removing the wearcs and other estopels. 

2 . Law. An impediment or bar to a right of 
action arising from a mnn*s own act, or where he 
is forbidden by law to sjieak against his own deed. 
( Wharton.) 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xliv. (1638' 141 Without it be 
by such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or 
estop(tcll. i6;45 Milidn Colas.*. (1851) 376 This shall bee an 
Kstuupel to him in an Assise from the recovering his own 
l.and. 1667 K. C HAMBKKLAVNfi St. Gt. Brit I. II. ii. (1743) 
47 No estoppel can hind the king. 1794 Mathia.s Purs. 
Lit. (17981 377 He may take advantage of the estoppel, for 
it runs with the land. 1818 Cri;isk led. aj VI. 538 

Executory interests, .may he p.assed at l.iw by di*rd, line, 
and common recovery, by way of estoppel. *853 Wiiartom 
Pa. Digest 783 Esloiipel rests on the principle th.it irvcry 
man is presumed to speak and act according to the truth 
and fact of the case. 

t b. gen. Stoppage, prohibition. Obs. 

.* 883 T- Skm’ker C/V'. IfarresLoivC.u. sb. Accordyng to 
the full rale of the tyme of the saied Estojipell. 

Estorax, obs. form of Stohax. 

1714 Er. Bk. 0/ Rates 383 Estornx in Crain. 

tEstonre. Obs. Also 5 estowr. .See .Sroi it. 
[a. AF. estor^ Stir, tumult, war. 

Z48Z Caxtom Myrr. ii. viii. 8.3 Fayr ladyes whiche in 
hataylles and in cstowrs vse alle their .Armes of syluer for 
lacke of yron. X490 — Eneydos xxxix. 11890) 139 There 
was grete effort made, & higge estoure, after that Encn.s 
w-as come 1 1 tens. 

Estovers (vst/T«*vD4z', sb. pi. Law. [a. OF. esto- 
ver, eslovoir, subst. use of eslavoir to be necessary. 
Cf. Stovkii.] ' Necessaries allowed by law’ (J.). 
Ill various specific applications: esp. Wood which 
a tenant is jirivilegcd to take from his landlord’s 
estate so far as it is necessary for repairing his 
house, hedges, implements, etc. ; alimony for a 
widow or for a wiF* separated from her husband ; 
maintenance for an imprisoned felon. (See quots. 
Cf. hOinsb.^ 5 b.) 

1 11^ Britton hi. vit. § 5 La value de renahlcs estovens en 
auiri .soil.] 1594 West Symbol. 11. § 53 Hoiisel>ote, haibote, 
and plowlioic may be demanded by the name of estovers, 
1641 Trrmesdcla Ley 147 Estovers. . Bractoii iwcd it for 
such siiF.le.naiir.c as a man taken for Felony is to have forth 
of his lands nr goods for himscife and his family during his 
imprisonment. And the Statute of 6 Ed. i cap. 3. iiselli 
this for allowance in meale or cloth. X64S ri£RKi.vs 
Bk. i. I 104. 46 Estouers granted to be burnt in a bouse 
cerlaine. *741 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. vi. 243 Estovers 
in meat or clothes. 1765 Ri.ArKKToNK Comm. 1 . 441 Ali- 
mony to the {divorced] wife . . is sometimes called her 
estovers. i8t8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 89 Estovers for 
the building of new housc.s. 1876 Diguy Real Prop. iii. 
ii6 She (a widow] shall h.avc in the meanliiiie her reason- 
able e.stovers of the common. 

b. Common of estovers : a liberty of taking ne- 
cessary wi^od, lor the use or furniture of a house, 
or farm, from off anothcr’.s estate. ( Wharton ) 

* 5*3 Fitzhkrb. Surv. 7 The Lorde may gyue or strlle the 
resydewe of the sayde woodc.s or wastes, Excepte that n 
mantle haue commen of Estuuens. 1504 West .Symbol. 
II. Chancerie ’ll 141 Ail. .common, aswcfl of estovers and 
pastures, as all other commons. 1765 Bi-ackstone I omm. 
I. II. iii. 27 Common of estovers .. is a liberty of taking 
necessary wood. 1879 Miss Hraodon Vixen xxviii, The 
piled-np logs testified to the 'J empest common of estovers. 

Estraae (c.stra*d). [a. F. estrade fern., ad. ,Sp. 
estrado masc. : see Fj»trado.] A slightly raised 
platform : a dais. 

1696 1706 I*Hii,i.irs Estrade the one half of an Alcove or 
Chamber rais'd with Boards and rail’d in, more richly 
furnish'd and adorn'd for the reception of Persons of Qii.ality. 
*7x8 0 /Ki.i. Tournc/orf's Voy. I. 372 On the Estrade is 
spread but one carpet for the officers to sit upun.^ 1851 Sir 
F. Palokavk Norm. 4- Eng. 1 . ao8 Upon the highest .step 
of the estrade. x866 Mrs. H. Wood E/sfer's Eolly I. 227 
He was standing on the sort of estrade which abutted on the 
river. x88o J. G. Fnni l.ect. Teaching 69 The, teacher. . 
should have his dc>k on a mounted estrade or platform. 

tSstra'diot. Ohs. Also Stradiot. [a. F. 
estradiol stradiot to, f. Gr. arganinr}^ soldier.] 

One of a class of light cavalry, originally raised in 
Greece and Alhania,who served in the Venetian and 
other armies during the 15th and 16th centuries. 

* 377 ^ Homn.shed Chron. III. 822/1 The French were 
djsconifited : for those that were liehind saw . . their Estra- 
diots also. 1379 Fkntom Guicciard. «.i6i8' 264 Many bonds 
of Estradiols leuied io the kingdome of N aples. 1996 Dankit 
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tr, Comines 330 Crossebowc men on horscbacke, Estradiols, 
and fuotemen. 

11 Estrado (estra'd^). [Sp. estrado the carpeted 
part of a room, drawing-room, reception-room, 
corresp. to I’g. estrado, Ii. j/ra/ti:— L. stratum 
nciit., pa. pple. of sfemPre to spread (with carpets).] 
a. In .Sp. sense : sec quot. 1 748. b. EstuadR. 

1588 R. 1 'arkf. tr. Mendom's Hist. China 47 Then doth 
hoc cau.se them to sit in an Estrado, or rich pallet, gallantly 
dtessed and furiii.shed in one of the three hallcs. X74il 
Earihtjuake oj Peru i. 12 CarpeL!i..tu spread on the Estra- 
docs, or places where the Women sit on C'ushion.s. 1838 
I.v-noN Leila 11. vii. At the upper part of the space wa« 
an estrad'*, or platform. 

Estrager, var, of (? or error for) ostreger^ Ao.s- 

TRINOKK. 

147a Paston Lett. No. 708 III. 68. 
t Estrad'n, z'* Obs.rare^. in 5 estrayn. [ad. OF. 
estrain dre: see Strain.] trans. To bind tightly. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363/4 She remembryd how Jhesus 
in th.Tt hour was taken, estrayned, haled forth, and mocked. 

tEstrai't, v. Obs. [f. OF. estreit adj. (mod. 
F. etroit ) ; see Strait.] trans. To enclose within 
narrow bounds, to restrict. 

1529 Mori: Heresyes iv. Wks. 977/2 At tlii« daie the Turku 
hath cstraiteil vs verye nere, and brought it in w-ithiii a 
right iiarow c»>mp.TCc. 

tEstrai’ten, Obs. [var. of Straiten.] 
trans. To confine in a narrower space, to restrict. 

1598 Manwooi) t.awes Forest xxiv. $ 5 (1615* 248 b E.strait- 
cniiig the Kings Deere from the Forest, to the hurt of the 
owners. 

Estrainazo*ne. [var. of Stramazon ; ef. Fr. 
estramafon.] A slasldng cut in fencing. 

x8ao .Sion Mouast. xxvii, Being c.ager to punish him, 
I made an eslraina/onc. 

t Estra'Xyg^O, d. and sh. Obs. rare. Also 4- 6 
estrauuge. [a. OF. estrange : sec Sthanoe.] 

A. adj. 1 . a. Distant, reserved, b. Strange, 
unusual, w'onderful. 

O- C1374 CiiAUCiiii Troy/us 1. icSi li«77J IBs liicghe 
porte atid his inanerc cstratiiige. (.So MsS. Hart. 2280 and 
CamPsa/t; //rtr/. 3943 straiiiige.) 

b. X549 Sir T. Ohai.onfr tr. h'.rasm. Morix Enc. Mja, 
I male .iddc here to their .sentences or sawes whiche arc so 
cstr.TUiige. 1587 Hoi.inshiu) Discor/. tret. iv. iK.\ You tell 
vs of inanie gugawes and estrange dreams. 

2 . Jjxiv. Not privy or pnily to. 

i7»i .V/. German's Dott. 4 Siiid. 195 The entry, .is void 
in law, because he is eHtr.ingc to the deed. 

B. sb. A stranger, foreigner. 

1384 in Arnolile Chron. 39 Yt non estraunges hey or sellc 
wt any od' estr.'iiingc.s any iiiaiier man hand isu.s wythyn y' 
fraunches of y siime cite. 

Eatrangfe (estiyi nd-i;), v. Also 6 aatrange, 
-aunjgo, 6 7 estraungo. [ad.OF . est range 
Strangyr \ corres]). to Tr. estranhar, C’at. estranyar, 
Sp, estrafiar, Pg. cstranhar. fX.stranarc, straniarr 
L. extrCmcnre, f. extriineus ; see Strange.] 
To cause to be strange, or a stranger, or as a 
stranger (to'. 

1 . trans. To remove (permanently or for a length 
of lime) from an aeecstumed abode, hniiiit, asso- 
ciation, or occupation ; to kcei> apart from expe- 
rience of or acquaintance with anything. Const. 
from. Somewhat arch. 

X485Ca.\ton Paris s, V. (iS68) 68 He wold estningc hym 
fro that contree of f^enes. 1570 F.. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. 
Cal, Ep. Dod. g 4 Thus much hauK I .'irhicntiircd vpon his 
frondship, himscife being for long tiino furre eslraungcd. 
x6xa T. Wilson Chr. Diet., To .ib-slain from siglnifictiqTo 
sR|>ci'ate or estrange, and tiirne our niiiul from a thing. 
1665 (J1.ANVIM, .Sttps. Set. xiv. 80 Wc must endeavour to 
estrange our assent from every thing, which is not clearly 
evidenc'd to our faculties. 17x3 Guardian No. 5. P 2 
The . . lady . . htTs for some time estranged herself from 
Conversation. 17x8 Rowr tr. Lucan i. (R. , None shall ask 
if guiltily I fled, ()r thy cuinniand estrang’d me from thy 
bed. 1731 I'oi’K in Sivift's Corr. II. 648 My lord is as 
nuich estranged from politics as 1 am. 1841 D’Iskakli 
Amen. Lit. 11867* 59 EdwanI, long estranged from his 
native realm. 1864 Browning y antes Lee's IVi/e i, The 
world has changecl! The sun's away. And the bird es- 
tranged. 1871 B. 1 'aylor Faust n%7s) II. 11. i. 83 The room 
Waits for its master long estranged. 

t b. To make (a person) a stranger to (a con- 
dition or place). Obs. 

* 7*5 Port: Odyss. xix. 697 To re.st and joy Estrang'd since 
dear Ulysses .sail'd to ‘J'roy ! 1738 Thomson Autumn 1158 
A solid Life, estrang'd To Disappointment, and fallacious 
Hope. 1767 H. Bkix)kk Fool 0/ Qual. II. 152 (D.) Mr. 
Meekly had long estranged himself to Enfield. 

f c. I'o withhold /riPW a p€rson’.s perception or 
knowledge. Ohs. 

i6xx .Srr.KD Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. (1632) 1251 The designe 
being so estranged from the conceit of nmn. 16x4 Eari. 
SuRi.iNG Dootmsday^ loih Hour{K.\ Their faults are told. 
Which had been still estrang’d from them before. 1677 
Halk Prim. Orig. Man. iv. v. 338 None of which ways arc 
e.strangcd from the knowledge of those experienced Spirits. 

2 . 'i'o render alien ; to regard or treat as alien ; 
to sever from^*a community ; to remove (posses- 
sions, subjects) from the ownership or dominion 
of any one. areh. 

ISS3 Act 14- 15 Hen. V/tf, c. 4 « i Thev.-estraunge 
theiinselfe from the Hynges obeysaunce. 2548 Uoall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Eph. il xa You wer vtterly astraunged from the 
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title and felowship of the nation of Jowes. 1577 Uanmkk 
^Ihc. EccL Hiit. (j6tgi9« He should not estrange or cut off 
all the Churches of God which retained the tradition of old 
cuatoine. a 1600 Huokbk Q.), For conversion of infidels 
estranged from the house of God. s6is Hiule Jer. xix. 4 
They haue forsaken inee, and hnue estranged this place, 
and haue burnt incense in it vnto other gods. 187a 
Browning Eijlne Iviii, I say, 1 cannot think, .such gain Can 
ever be estranged. 

tb. 'lo put away from oneself, eschew. Obs. rare. 
16x3 6 W. Bhownk Brit. Past. 1. v, God will be scene his 
sentence changing, If ho behold thee wicked wayes 
estranging. 

1 0. To render * foreign ’ or dissimilar in 
character. Obs. 

17*7 PofF, etc. A rt Sinking loS Technical terms, which 
estrange your style from the great and general ideas of 
nature. 

3. 'Fo alienate in feeling or affcciion. Const. 
fronty or simply. 

1494 Fauvan VII. 644 The duke of Bevt.-iyne began to 
estrange hym from the Kyng and refusyd to come vnto his 
presence. 1561 T. Norton Cabin's Inst. 11. ii. ';i6j4> 119 
The wicked .. which are altogether estranged from God. 
fcjo Act i j Elis. p.. 2. S 1 Minding .. to estrange and 
ahcnalc the Mittris and Hearts of sunuryher M.ijestys Sub- 
jects from their dutiful Obedience. x6o6 Hollanh Sneion, 
iji With Ivlia he lived at the first in great concord and 
miituall love ; but aftcrwardcs hcc begun to rMrannge. liim- 
selfc. x68i Fi-Avkl Right Afnn's Re/. 271 It is therefore 
his grc.at Design, to estrange .ind alienate the Saints from 
their God. X73S Dk Fok Mott FI. (18401 93, 1 was quite 
estranged from him in affection. 1768 Bkattik Minstr. 
f. xviii. His heart from cruel sTxirt c.stranged, would bleccl 
To work the wo of any living thing. 1780 Bokkk Sp. Font, 
Re/. Wks. 1841! I. 3 You are going to estrange his inaj^-stys 
confidence from me. 1878 Cil.AnsroNK Prim. Hotner uj 6 
To direct them towards good persons . . and to estrange 
them from the bad. 

t b. intr. for rejl. To become alienated in 
feeling. Obs. rare. 

1649 Sfi.dkn / win'jT II. .xxvil. (17 39'! 126 Perswadmg 
the King, th:it Foreign Princes estranged from him.. fur 
some apprehensions ih« y had of his departure from that 
way of Religion. 

t4. To change, render remote from one's accus- 
tomed t>r normal condition ; to make unlike otie- 
self ; hence, to jmt beside oneself, madden. Ob.\\ 
*547 J- Harrison Fx/iort. .^cottes <ljh, So fane ili<l we 
estraunge our scIIps, th.at wt-e could finde in our liartes to 
liecomc seruile. .to a forrein nacion. 1577 Hanmkr / f//c. 
Feel. Nisf. '1610186 IVlng mad andsodainly e.siranged and 
bereft of his wit:’,. '.998 BakrilT I'hror. )Fnrrt’s 1. ii. 10 

They sawe Mu-ir souldiers so esiranged from tlieir former 
valour. z6aa WiTiirii /V//Ai/-.'( 16331 687 TIi.U neither 

wasting Cares, .Might from what she is estrange her, 

5. 'I’o reruler strange or unfamiliar in apiieararicc ; 
to disguise, an/i. 

a 1637 B. JoNsoN Challenge at Tilty .Sure they are these 
garments that estrange me to you. 1875 fsee Estranc. 

INC. ///. rt.], 

t6. pass. 'I'o be astonished. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
Sp. estrafiarse.\ 

1658 A. Foxtr, ICnrti' Surg. m, xxi. 284 At which fpru- 
nell.a in throat 1 some Snrgcon.s are estranged [orig. hct'it’c/ck 
Hunmige. voiir ten svotulcr . .at htcn\ and others ilo slight it. 

Estranged (estr/^i-nd.^d ',///. a. [f. EhtuanoK 

V. + -ET) I.] 

1. Ill various senses of the verb. Now chiefly : 
Alicniilcd in feeling or affection. Of manner, look, 
etc. : Indicating estrangement. 

155a Hl’Loet, Fslr-aiinged, aliened, 01 put awayc, aliena- 
tnsy rt, ton. 1630 I.0HJ1 Ranians Introd., A countenance 
shy and somewhat estranged. 1643 ^ • Bkownk Rr/ig. 

.yfi'tl. I. g 46. iiH, I beleeve that our estranged and divided 
ashes shall unite agui.ie. 1650 BuLwtk Anthropotnet. 171 
These l ht-reforc, who are so salv.'igc an<l far esirangvid from 
humane life. 1667 Milton A. i.\. 1132 Adam esfraiig’d 
in look and alter’d style. x8a6 Mii.man A. BWcj'tt (xS/j' gj; 
Nor pa.ssion . . nor the love Of kindled touch this carlh- 
cstranged heart. 1837 Lytton F. Maltrtw, 27 His la.st words 
li.ad been uttered in estranged tones. x8fo Po.sky Min. 
Proph. 448 An estranged dres^ betokened an e.stranged heart. 

absol. 1877 Si'AHKOw St-rm. xiii. iSo 'I'he estranged arc 
reconciled, man is brought nigh to God. 

•1-2. Foreign. Obs. 

1615 Latham Fakonry {1633) 36 The.se kindes of haw'kes 
do leuiie these countries, and all other estranged places. 
Estra^edness (estrr>i*n(l.:$c(lnes\ [f. jirec. + 
-NEH.S.] TTie slate or condition of being estranged ; 
.nlienalion in feeling or affection. ! 

1845 Phynnf. /' 7 m/. B'our Questions 2 (r,.)The greatest 
token of estr.'in'.?edne'-s or want of f.imilinrity one with 
another. i66x Earl Orrt.ry State Lett. <1743) II. 434 The 
estrangedness of the irisli papists, rt 1677 Barrow AV/v/i, 
(1716) J. 60 Instead of a suspicious estrangedness ..will 
spring up an htiiiible confidence, 1815 (Joi.fcKiixie Aids 
Refl. <1848) I. 96 By estrangedness and distance from God. 
18^ S. WiLUEiti uBCK O.x/, Lent .Sertn. i The long Gentile 
estrangedness. 

t Estra'njlfeflllp a- Obs. [ f. Estrange v. + 
-PUh.] Foreign in appearance, strange. 

1613 Chapman Masque Inns of Court Hl.ays 1873 III. 92 
Buskins emhrodcrcd with gould, and cntcrhic’t with rewes 
of fetliers ; Altogether e.strangfull and Indian like. 

il Bstrangelo, estronghelo festrsc ^gel/i). 

Also SeRtrongel, 9 e 8 trangela. [Syriac]JL^;^,tt/ 
estrangelo : Ndldeke accepts the view of Assemani 
that the word is a. Or. ffT/JoTyuAms rounded] An 
archaic form of the Syriac alphabet. Also atirib. 
1730-^ Bailey (foIio\ Estrangely the Estrangelus character, 
VOL. III. 


a particular specie.H or form of Syriack letter serving as 
capitals. 1731 Chammekh Cycl. s.v„ The Abyssinians. .still 
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Orient. Ser. viii. PI. xeix, A small, elegant Kstrangcla. 
Mod. 'I’he Estrangelo Syriac version of the Go.spcl.s. 

EBtraagemeut (iSstnri nd^rodnt). [f. as prec. 

-I- -WENT.] The action of estranging ; the condition 
of being estranged ; separation, withdrawal, alien- • 
alion in feeling or affection. ■ 

x^ Jkh. Tavlor Duct. Dubit. 111. ii. (R.', If excomiiiuni* j 
cation be incurred. . he that is guilty, .is bound to subiiiil to ; 
estrangement.^ and .separations. 1736 Hkkrelky Disc. Ma- { 
gistrates Wks. 1871 III. 429 The prevailing contcmiU of i 
God’s word, and estrangement from his house. 1738 4X ; 
WAknuMToN Div. Legal, v. $ i. Wk.s. 1811 V. 10 Moses, to 
prevent any such estrangement, .was careful to aaiuuint 
the chosen F.-iniily. .of their descent from one iii;in and 
woniun. i8t8 Jas. Mill Brit. Indict II. v. v. 496 Appre. 
hriidiiig :t greater c.straiigciiimt of the tiiinii of the Nirain. 
1848 MsrAi:i.AY tlist. Lng. II. 261 The estrangement he. 
tween I he King of England and the I’rinrc of Orange he. 
came daily more complete. 1883 II. Drummonij Nat. l.ntu 
in .Spir. ir. V. (1884) 169 'Phe estrangement of the soul 
from God, 

t Eatra’ngenesB. Obs. rare '', [f. Estrange 

rt. + -NK.S.S.] « StKAN(:UN£S.S. 

X549 Cw^lonfr Erasm. Morkr Enc. N iya, 'I'hc hearer, 
iiiervailyng at tlic estrange nesse of the devise. 

Estranger ^ (ostr#/‘‘nd.v{.'^j\ [f. as prcc. -ER I.] 
One who or that which estranges, [larts asunder, 
or causes e.mrangement. 

x6a3 pKL MM, OF II.AWTH. Cyprcss Orcroe Wks. 117 Death 
is the violent t-strangcr of acquaintance. 1850 Mrs. Bkc>\vn- 
iN<i I. i3oWh.'U c-sininge.r, W'hat ill most .strong in 
evil, can be. thrust Between the faithful Father ami the Sou. i 
t Estra’nger*. Obs. AIS05 destraunger. [a. ! 
OY . i'strangcr (mod.F. Jlrattger ) : see .Stranger.] j 

1 . a. One lielonging to another nation; an alien, ; 
foreigner, b. One belonging to another family or ’ 
district ; a stranger. 

XA71 Pa.'iten Lett. No. 664- 1 1 . 421 'Phe Kjmg.s gret i nt'my.s , 
atm rebe.liis aconipanyed with t-nemys cstnuigcis be nowc | 
stryved. 1550 J. Coku Fng .V- Fr. Herald. § 59 (18771 75 ■ 
Notwithstandyng this cxcedyngu power of F.straungers, ^ 
fIcraUic the usuiper fought the batt.aylc tt> ih' ulleraunci*. , 
x^ Ffrnk Blaz. Centric 297 Th.at none of the fainily ' 
might alienate the coatoarinor of their house, to the blearing 
of an e.strattger. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 148 Estrangvrs 
arc . . .soinel lilies they that be borne I^cyond the sea. X7ai- ' 
x8oo in Bailkv. 

2 . Laiit. One who is not privy or party to an 
,ict, contract, title, etc.; — .Stranger. 

*594 'NfHT .Symbol. It. § 36 Any act., to be done, or per- 
formed . , by any cstrunger or estrangers to this i»reKcnt 
subiiiii'sion, 162a Callis Stat. .Senvrs {if>4q\ 183 'riiere be 
two Joynt<>n.'int.s, and otie of them and an estranger do dis- 
seise the other. X714 Scroggs Courts leet ted. 3!9t> If the 
Beasts of another Man are . . .agi.stim; luy laind . . .'ind are 
taken by .an F.strangcr, 1 shall have a Replevin. xyaz-iBoo 
in B.mi i/y. 

Estra'nnn^ ('estr/''*nd.^iij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

-f- -iNGf .] The action of the vb. E.sthange. 

*574 *r. Marloraf's ApKalips 43 The death of y* .soule. . 
is an vtfcr estranging of the sonic from God. xfioiy Hikkon 
Wks. I. 4«’6 t.lrdinary estranging in bmly breedcih .strangc- 
nessc in atfcction. Hai.k True iii. ( 16841 38 

'J'lien: arise Schismes, tactions .. and studied c.stranging.s 
of Professors of (Thrisiianity. | 

Estra’nging, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 1* -ING iJ.] j 
That estr.ingcs ; cf. 1 '«strangk v. 5. j 

*775 hi Ash. 1870 Mokkis Earthly Par. II. iii. 39 The ■ 
image of cold death. With his e.stranging .agonies. 1875 ■ 
Howki.ls Foregone Concl. viii. 119 ’Phe four .stood in the ' 
pal«!, estranging moonlight. 

f Estra'XlglO, V. Obs. [ad. OF. eslrattg-ler ; 
(mod.Fr. lUrans^lcr)’. see Astra ngi.e, . Strangle.] ! 
tran.^. « Strangle 7a : in qiiot. to choke. ' 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 134/2 A woman, .had a soi o dey. I 
ing ill wlios thrutc was a bone of a fysshc thwart wbyche 
cslrangled hym. I 

Estrapade (cstrap< 7 «'tl}. [a. Fr. csirapade (cf. ; 
Sp. estrapada y ad. It. sfrappalUy f. strappare to J 
pull tight ; app. of Tcut. origin ; cf. ficr. Swiss) , 
slrapfen to <lraw, Ger. .slraff drawn tight.] ! 

1 . The attempt of a horse to get rid of hi.s rider | 

by rearing and kicking. j 

X730-6 in Baili.v (folio\ z8a8 in Wf.hstfk. In mud. Diets, j 

2 . f/ist. A ttirUire consbtiiig in attaching a per- 1 
son’s hands and feet to a rope, tlrawing him up I 
by them to a great height, aiui then letting him j 


fall suddenly ; Stkapj’ADO. 

X858 F KouDR Hist. Ring. I. 404 He {Francis] could ill 
afford to forsake a religion w'hich allowe .! him sopIe.asanily 
to compound for his niiiatory indidgcnccs by the v.strapade. 
Ibid. 118581 I. V. 423 The estrapade was an infernal machine 
inlrodurcd by Francis into P.arisfor the better correction of 
heresy. 

Estray (ostrri- ■, sb. and a. [.t. AF. estra/y vbl. 
sb. (taken eoncr,) f. estraier to stray : see Astra v.] ^ 
A. sb. Law. A stray animal ; * any beast not j 
wild, found within any Lordship, and not owneti I 
by any man’ ((.’owell). j 

1x892 Britton t. xviii. $ 3 Weyf ou estray nent chalengcz j 
dc cynz le an el le jour si soil al -arignur de la fraundusc.] I 
*594 ^ y yet Symbol , ii. Chancerie $ 37 The like i.s il of an ; 
Estray or a Deodand. c X640 J. S’mvth Lives lierkekvs ‘ 
(1883) I. 334 All such Kstrays and Cumeliitgs as. .should he , 


t.akcn or found upon the Ablmis deinesnes. 1714 .Scrogcr 
Courls-ieet (cd. 3I 1**5 'Phe F.stray shall be proclaimed in 
the two next Market Towns. 1765 Ui.ackstonk Cofum. 1. 
298 Any beast may be an e.stray, that i.s by nature lame or 
rccliiimable. 1776 in .Sicmehousr A.xhohne 11839) *45 *Fhc 
lord's Bailiff, or lereivcr ufesirays. XB50 I aiNgf. By Fire- 
sidt'y Pegasus in Pound vi, 'I’he, .village crier .. proclaiming 
there was an estray to sell, 
b. transf 

xs8i i.AMHAKPK Firett. (lOov) 589 Many things haue 
escaped me vnseen. .and it shall not bee hurde (or him that 
mecteth with Mich Esiruis lo lake and lodge lliem in their 
right Titles here. X74t RiriiAi«iJS(»N Pamela 18241 1. Ixxvii. 
4J2 'I’his happy estray, ihtis restored, begs leave by me to 
acknowledge its lovely owner. 1853 K ank Cthtnell E.vp, 
xxxviii. 11S561 350 'j his poor liule wanderer was .an estray 
fmiii his fellows. z88x E. C. .S i roman in .V< t ibn, Mag. Oct. 
817 How he seizes on .some promising estray. 

B. ildj. (X an animal : That is astray, rare. 

t 86 $ N1CH01..S lirittoH 1 . 2i 6 Phing.s found, whirh »|o not 
belong to anybody, .a.s wreck of sea, beasts esirny |orig. 
estya-!'agauHtet^\ rabbits, hares, etc. 

Estray v. arch. [ad. ('ll'', eslrai-cr : 

pec A. STRAY t>.] itilr. To Stray. Hi. and //;••. 

1378 R. H. Ir. I.aunterus' Chostrs (t5v/v lyy If the 
aun<-it:iit Fathers had so doonc, they had not c.sirayed so 
farre from the Apo.slles siinplicilic. x6oo Tookn i.i k Transf. 
Met.\, 'I’lie lambcs that sotneiiine did estray. 1608 Danivl 
Hymen's Tri. iv, iii, 'Diis nymph one day. .Esiiays apart, 
and leaves her C'onip.iiiy. x66o tr. .\myriiUius' Treat. 
Relig. II. ix. ^'89 How conhl it be that merr should so pro- 
digiously neglect the glory i»( l.Ji>d, unless they wcie esirayed 
from their end, since they were made fur it '/ 1855 k- 
TON Virgil I. 44 One of the sisters led (’f.'illus eslraying by 
Pcrme.s.siis’ M reams To ih’ Aon moiininins. rti864 Haw- 
thohnk Eng. AW/'-ZA. (1879' I. j(>i Just esiiaying a little way. 

llcMicc Eatray ed ppl. that lias stiayoii. 
Butray ing vbl. sb. 

*535 Act 27 lien. MIL c. 7 § 5 Fstraied l altell ilaiiiied 
and proiifd by the ow ners 1580 SiitNi.v W/i* m. i lOvvi 
3n> 'I'he .sweelt; toiicli of that hand sceme d to his cstrayed 
powi'.is so hcatienly a thing, elc. X598 Yoni; Diana 318 
But eiieriiii'ire dc'spaire. . From roniif.i' cotirse of inimle doth 
t:.au.sc eslraying. x6ao^. Wilkinson Cor. 4 Shen/Tsy Crl. 
Leeis 140b, And likewise you .shall present all sm h raltcl 
estraied as siiall usually conic within your office. 1863 
W. U. Wii.i.iAMS in Butlers Bible- Il k. 1. 366 The shepherd 
seeking his cstrayed sheep. 

Estray te, ol s. fuim of Ivstreat. 
i’E’stre. Also 3 tJftNtre, 4 ester e, 

hostro, 5 esture, ostyr. [a. Ob'. e.\in: being, con- 
dition I'in pi. «•- sens^e a), orig. .t subst. use o( esfre 
(inod.F. ('Ire) to be. In sense ab this was in hr. 
already confused with anotber word, =- I‘r. eslra 
IciiL, of unknow'u etymology.] 

1 . C^'ondition of being, way of life, position, cir- 
cumstances ; also, a slate ol things. 

f 1300 A'. Alls. 5467 'Po wile of .MisHundrrs estre . . Grcir 
willv li.ad I’orus ihvkyng. <13x4 fiuy l/lmy. (A.) 4563.Siki:r 
|«>ii hf? |>.at al mi pine (k alle mitir ivsiri.s icliil idle be. <• 1330 
R. Bui'NNK (Viron. dBun 94 Hh told hint of alle }>e eslerc, 
hat him mclte ]>al nyght. 1393 Gowi k (•>«/! '*^ 7® What 

.di.all I idle iiulo .SilveMre Or ul your naiiit; orofyoiir istic. 
a 1400 Mr Fere. 1559 Ihay. .talked and luldc Off othir 
cstre.s fullc ohic. 

2. fOHcr. a. A place ; places generally ; hence 
the parts about a country; localities, a region; 
also an estate, dominions. 

c 180 $ Lay. 3583 l.cir i.s an is loiidc, irtimcoiicr s:c strenie 
to iscii is cast rcssu. 1303 U. Bki'nnk llandl. Syune msBo 
.So lung he LI'iimna] Jcunle yn ]ial t slre ]>al fur liys nariu? he 
bv-jt Tunccsire. c 1330 - ('/iron. (iSiui 8yi 'l o Waits is 
William schaken, cstres lo spic. /bid. 145 Hchuiilit Twfj 
muiicrs tillf. his c.sirc. Ibid. 212 Jun rogned in J is rstre 
kyng auhlmi 3t;re. r X430 Lvne:. Boihai. m. v. () .s.54’ 74:b He 
gaii espie ihestic.s of the place, e 1^0 Bone / lor. 293 He 
lokc hym conic To spere the. cstyrs of Kome. 1480 C.A.yr{)N 
Chron. lung, crx.viii. 'Z2i 'riu; nolilc baruii of ^t.ifl'ird jiriked 
hir Imrs vp and douiic by the hylles for to ki |n: the c.strcs 
[ed. z$ao eslrt'csl of the cuunlrey. 

b. Chiefly^/. Apartiiicnt.H, dwelling.s, quarteis ; 
the inner rooms in a house, divisions or alleys in 
a garden, etc. 

a xsaS Amr. R. 296 Bruiihtc o brunc allc hiic fr'. r. 
rastrcs.l a 1300 Cursor M. 2252 (Lull.' His vstns sal wc 
sec ful siiylh. 1x300 K. Alls. 7611 V wul M n«b‘ hire lovcj 


drewry. And hire hcstrisekca.si)ye. e xw./zM. 
At hir (loro and hir fencsicr liaddc y bliM' d an 


.Ifih.Se Aler. 816 
;md vth ester. 

r X350 Will, Palerne 1768 5 cde a gj<aii urLTcn' in k^gardyn 
ti> jdeie to bi-hold {»e estres it K* In rbiTt s so faiic. c X38S 
Ciiai.'ckk/.. fr. W. 1711 LuLfae, 'Phe hu-hunde knew the 
esiris wcl ik fyn. r X400 Beryn 5,0 Fur tliow' knowesl better 
llirii I, al the cstrls of this hun.sc, g<» vj* thy sell! and spj*. 
e 1400 Rom. Rose 144H, I wnitc. . Abi>uU: the place ; it wa.s 
not left, 'I’yl I baddc all the ganlyn bviu: In ilic ystres that 
men might sene. X470 85 Malory ///// trt/' xix. vii, Fle.aseth 
il yow lo see the csitircs by Ca rton dturcsj of this 

castcl. X775 in A.sh. 

3. App. used for: Eniit, produce, 
rt X300 E. F. Psalter I.\iv fl.sv.l 1 1 Fclc falde his cstres in 
kc land IVulg. snulfipk a gennmua ejus (sc. ierr.t:\. 

Estreat (esti/ t), sb. Jaw. Forms: 6 ea- 
trayte, -eyt, 6- estreat. Also 5 7 aphet. atrete, 
(5 atreetob [a. AF. cstretCy OF. estraile (in law 
Lat. t’jtlraefa'y fern. sb. from pa. pple. of estraire 
to extract L. extraherey f. ex out -i trahhe to 
draw. Cf. Fr. extrait Extract.] 

1 . ‘ 'I'he tme extract, copy, or note of some ori- 
ginal writing or record, esp. of fines, amercements, 
etc., entered on the rolls of a court to be levied 
by the bailiff or other officer*. (Wharton.) 
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fxE9a BRirroN i. xxii. )i 7 Qi. .ount. .plu;t levtf qe oontenu 
M« fust eii Ics estictcs ilc nosier Escht^cr.] <14^ /Vow/. 
Pitrtf. iiBo .Strucie, i:aichepi>Il*s] bole to I'.nder by inercy- 
mciityH. 1479 in ICng. ihhis (1870' 4^1 The seide 'J'oune 
^lerk to make \p liis Sirelys vnio the Buiiiifs. 1514 Fii2* 
HKKK y list. Peas Shall I.H: lM>uiide and shall 

make theyr Esirayies. i6ot K. J’aie // o/w/t. Etfw.II^ 

$ 24 (1S/617 'I'hc darkc of the market .. shal deliver 
..the streles into the wardcrohe. 1641 Termes dc la i.ey 
178 Cireeiie waxc ..signifies the csUe.its of issues, line?., 
and ameriiMiiruts. 16^ 88 Seer, St'rv. Money \ 

JiU, (Camch ii So;.' i/io Td supply the estreats of the patents 
in the 16th year of Kinjf l.:li. a**. 1857 Smith Parish 

107 K-*treaiS' th.Tl is i:o|)ies of all the fines and forfeitures 
imposed. 1875 Sn'ims Const. Hist. II, xvi. 452 note, The 
estreats or rate rolls of tlie general taxation. 

tram/. z6as Imsi.k Ph Hartas, Noe 158 What arc tlicy 
hut estreats of those originals ? Wherof th' Almighty word 
engrouc the {Xirtrature. 

b. Clerk of I he //f reals fsce tjuot.). 

1667 E. Chamhkki aynk .St, (it. lirii. 1. 11. xiii. (1743 lao 
The office of the Cli-rk of the Ivsireais is to receive every 
the estreats or t yiruis out of the ollice of the Kettieiii- 
brancer. 1711-1800111 J.tAiii-Y. 1833 C« Aijb Technol, Piet. 

1 2 . transf. iti pi. The fines tliciusclves and olher 
payments enforced I^y law, Ohs. 

( 1550 Plutupton Corr. 255 He did receive xiv .over .and 
above your rents and your estreats. 1630 in Nichols 
( hurchuK .tee. St. Jilarjiarefs IVcstm. U/g;) 40 John 
Fennell and K:dph Atkiitsuii collectors of the estreats for 
repair of Brentford Bridge and Kiiiglilshridge. 1640 Order 
Ho, Commons in Riishw. Hist. Coll. m. 116921!. 154 'I'he 
said Clerks Wages, and the severrd Fines and Estreats. 

Estreat (t'strf iy, V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cxtracl or lake oiil llic record of 
Va fine, bail, rtvoj^rtizance, elc.'.' and rclura it to I 
the court of exchequer to be prosecuted. 

*$•3 Fitzhkku. .Sun'. :.'iS The issues and profytes of them 
arc eslreyted by the sayd insrices, and iv.tiiined in to the | 
kynges csclieker. 1649 ^I LOKN I.a 7 o.s ir, xi. 117 591 59 ' 
If they were not arrayed, then the Ivccagni/ances of siidi j 
undertook the work, are tsircaied. 1737 <'.»/. A'ce. Penn, j 
IV. 256 l.fsr their Re ogniy.nncps shoulilbe estre.'ited. 1827 ' 
Ham-AM Const. Hist. 1876) III. .viii, 8 'Fhe fines thus im- | 
fosed iirmn jurors had l.ecn estreated into the c.\che»|ucr. j 
Mod. 1 he recogni/ances were ordered to be estreated. j 

2 . loosely. 'I'o exact (a fine) ; to enfoice forfeiture | 

of (anythin*;}. ; 

1647 iioYi.i-; Axst. S 7 t>earin!; W'ks. 177a VI. 24 'I'he poor ' 
..seem to have a title.. tvT the amcn.iamenls that aic c.s- | 
treated upon ircspiis.scs again.st their Lonl, 1843 I.kvkr j 
y. Hinton xi.x. I he old farmer saw Ids trick.s eonfi.sc.atud, 1 
and his games cstre.ued. 

Estreg;, var. of Ivstuiobk, Ohs. • 

Estren, obs. form of E.iistehn. 

Sstrepe (* slr/ ji , v. Law. [ad. OF. esirepe-r 1 
-Vr. e.strepar\~-\.. e.x. dir pare to root up (,sec Kx- j 
TIRPATlih] tram. Sec quot. I j 

167* Cowi-.u. Intetpr., /'.strt'Pe, to make Spoil by a j 
tenant for Life in I,.aniU or Wo<xls, to the prc]u(ii< c of jiirn ' 
in the Reversion. 1721-1800 in liATi rv. In mod. Dices. j 

Estrepement vCStr/ pment '. Fonns: 6 ca^ j 
treppemeiit, 7 ealrepmeiit, -ipament, 7-8 es^ | 
tropamont, S - oslrepomon t . A 1 so 7 aphel. st rep - j 
mozit. [a. A F. eslrtpenietii , f. cslnper ; sec prec.J ! 
1 . ‘ Wasting; ’ ol hindi-, esp. ‘Any sjioil or waste ' 
made by tenant for life, upon any lands or woods, | 
TO the prejudice of him in reversion ; also, making ■ 
land barren by continual ploughing’ (Wharton*, j 
IVrit of estrepement (see (juor. 17^)8; this was 1 
abolished by 3 and .j Will. IV'. c. 27). | 

* 5®3 ill of Copyu^^cr Somerset IIo.),W' onto cny eslrep. j 
tieinent or wast. 1607 ro\vi;i.i. Jnterpr., I•’strcpemt:^t or 
Kstri()anieiit. 1736 Bailky, fist n-p.i men t. 1741 r. ki.j»is. 
SOM (iavelkind 11. i. i^i Without doing any F.Miepcinent, ' 
Waste, or E.vilc, 1768 Bi.ac.k.stdnh < V»ww. Ilf. a.-; And ; 
the writ of estrepenii nt I.ay .at the comiiion I.aw .. in stf)p 
any wa.ste which llie viimiuishcd parly might be templed 
to commit. 1847 in (TuAif; ; and in mod. J.Jici.s. i 

t 2 . i See quot.) Obs. j 

In ca-ses of felony ;uiJ IVlil Treason the king had llu; : 
right of cslrepeiiienl. i. e. of enjoying the felun’s for :i i 
year and ‘wailing' them lo his heart’s conieiit. This i 
Ixiing to the injury of the lord of the fee, it hec.une ciisUmi- j 
ary to ccimtxmrid with the king for the right of eslrepe- | 
mcni, whi'di c.ime to hr represented merely hy a fine. j 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Prrkeleys 0 ^^/^ th 4^.*; Kstrep- j 

ments, gooils of ftigiiives and of convict, aMauited, out- i 

lawr.rl, and wayved persons. t 

t Estre'te* Ohs. rare. [a. OF. estraite in 
same sense \-~\..e.xtratta : .see Fstiikat.] Extrac- 
tion, origin ; hence, tiature. 

Gowlk Conf. I. 87 'I’oward this vice of which wc j 
ireic There hen yf.l tweii- of ihilke estreie. 1 


£ sWch, e‘stridge. [var. of Ostrich, q.v.; 
and i;f. l*r estruz.^ 
tl. O.STKICH. Ohs. 

I i4Sf» foe. in Wr.-Widt’kor 5S5 rnn^ns^ a fTynch frr/ 
an hsinch. secnndnm t/nosdamX a 152^ Ski- nos Phyllyp 
.Sparmve 478 'The e.strvge, that wyll eate An horshowc. 
*579 Lvi.y Euphurs ' Atb. > ii!4 The Eslrich disgc.steth li.injc 
>1011 to preseiue his luallh. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. \ Cl. m. 
xin. T97 1*0 be fiiriMUs, Is tf> be frighted out of feare, and 
in that inoodc Thn Done wiU pcckc the Kstrldae. ^1652 
(f. Danim. A/i // iv. 7 The KM rich may digest A Broken 
Kocke, and on a Plough- Slrare feast, 1687 A. Lovki.l tr. 
n^fferac 5 ('om. Hht. Moon fl. 72 A kin«l of KKtriduc. 

2 . (See quot j* 

Bbahi.k Diet. ,Sf .. Est rich ^ the romtnerci .l name of 
the fine down of the osm h. 1858 hiMMONDS ULt. Trade. 
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j Estridge^ the fine soft down which lies under the featheni 
I of che ostrich. 

8. attrih. and Comb. 

1460 Will of Tame iSomersct IIo.), Ciphum cum esterige- 
federe. a 1528 Skelton Speke Parrot 80 tc dien Aeriieth 
! for the erstrych fether. tOti S. Rowlands Pa ire of Spy- 
Knaves B iij a, Point the Fcathor-inaker not to fade 'To 
plume my head with hiit beAt Estridge taylo. a 1634 Ran- 
voLPH A/«ses Looking-gl. 111. iii, He .shall eat somethin^: 
rise too that ride.s here; He try hU ecstridg Atomnok. 1634 
' iioldier iv. i. Bulfcn O. PI. 1 . 307 'Taught me 

[ Estridge-like, To digest Iron .and Stc^'le. 1840 U. Daniel 
Trinarek.t Ken. T', cxcvii, Everic How.. iCiay weare a 
, Searfe, each Shaft, an Kstrich Plume. 1685 Isiee Esthby 
i-KAriiKitJ. 1715 tr. Pancirolluf Rernm Mem, II. i. 276 
This Tree bears a Flower. ..about the bigness of an Kstrich- 
Egg.^ sBia J. SsiYni Pract. 0/ Customs 255 Outrich, or 
Estndge wool, is used as a .substitute fur beaver. 

t E*Btriclie. Ohs. Also 1 £ast-rice, 5 aust- 
ridge, e8t(e)rych;e, 8 ostreg. [f. Fast + Riche ; 

cf. -RIC.] 

1 . a. An eastern kingdom or country, b. In 
OF. spec. The Fast Frankish kingdom. 

893 E. Chroti. (Parker MS.', Her on )>ysiiin scare for 
.se inicla here.. eft of b;em ca.Ht rice westwiMnl. /r isoo 
Trin. Coll. Hom. \^ ^ pic kinges )>c comen of cMriche. 

2 . altrib. Estrich board', applied to timl-cr 
coming from Norway or the Baltic. 

(It is not quite certain that this isrighliy plaot-d here; cf. 
(Icr. estrieh floor ( which however strictly nicraus a plaster 
floor). Blit the .similar ii.se of esi/ande (sec EA.^rLANit) 
strongly supports the view here adopted.] 

1350 Proclam, in Riley Alem. Lond. (i868> 261 Divers 
hoards of cstricheiihorde. .6/. i2.<. ^d. 1354 Mem. K./on 

(Surtees) III. 9 1 In xiijliord.de Estriclie eiiip. pro feieiro 
[ Bcati Wilfridi exahanefo vs. v.d. 1459 Pury // /7/a'( Camden 
! Soc.) 242 Duo scaliclla dc estryche b<).ard. 1481-90 Ittrivard 
: J/oHseh. Bks. 1 Ro.vh.) 23, Xlj aiistrige hiTt^rdc, and viij, otlier 
I boordes. 1314 tnv. (mods in Centl. Map (1834)01 V. 1. 47 
I In the parlour, a table of Esiriclie bourde with ij irisiells 
1706 i’uiLi.ii'S, Kstreg Infrds. Boards, Deal or Fii r, bruux'Jit 
friim the Eastern Parts. 1715 in Kkbsfv. 1866 Rdukks 
.‘\grif. 4 Prices I. xx. 489 The belter kinds jof boards] 

' were culled e.strich and U‘ainM;ot. 

EBtrin, obs. form of Kamtkrn. 

II E*8tr0. Obs. [It. ri/zv ‘ poetic rage* (Parctfi), , 
ad. I^. o'slnts in same sense, lit. gadlly.J Inspira- 
tion, irresistible iin|)ulse. 

1606 MAti<roH Parasi/aster n. D iij. With, .this same 
Kstro, or KiilhuHinsme. . W'ill we goe niie ihe Prince. 

t E'Stliance. Ob.t. [f. as next: see -ance.] 
Heat, warmth. 

1818 in Tout) I with quot. from Sir T. Browne; (lie piis- | 
.sage occurs in Pseud. Kp. v. x.vi, hut tdti. if'46, i6jci, 1656, 
1C7.?, i686 read !rstnaiion,\ Hence iti lai*?r Diets, 

t E*8tliantv (Z. Ohs. AUo 7 /Fstuaxt. [ad. I.. 
wstuant em, pr. jtple. of utslmre to boil, be in- 
flamed.] Boiling hot. I 

et^ti Pallnd. on llusb.w, V'it leve a litel hool onto 
altc to brethe, 'I'iiaire heeies estuaiit forto aletlie. 1633 hce 
/Kstl'Ant], 


customed to take a draught of March>beer towards lied- 
titiie, to nettle thi.<i atstuary of his iiiiud. 
t 4 . A vapour-hat h, Obs. 

1637 Tomlinson Kenods Disp. 189 Chiriirglons have in- 
vented A certain ADstuary. .like a bird-cage. 1706 PtiiLLir.s, 
.Estuary. • 

6 . alltib. (sometimes quasi-tx^'. »= Estuarine). 

183a l.YKi.L Prhic. Geol. \\. 280 Estuary shells are more 
frccjuently li.able . . to bo intermixed with the exuvue of 
pelagic tribes. 1843^ Dakwin Voy. Nat, vli. (1832) 129 My 
rcasuiis for considering the Painpsean formation to be au 
estuary deposit were, etc. 1884 Daily Nexvs 7 Oct. 6/1 
While the e.stuary fishenncn have reaped a remunerative 
liarvest, the rod men have had little or no fishing. 

Estuate, -ation, var. ff. AEsi uate, -ation. 
t Eatxi'diaat. Obs. [a. OFr. esUidiant^ pr. 
pph\ of r’.vVm/w* : see FsTUDV ». Cf. Studiant.] 
A student. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. vii. 142 Scynt diony,se . . Ireyiig 
an c.studyaunt in grccc. 1494 Fauyan, vii. 526 They sent y® 
cstudyaiiniys of y' lawn, canon & cyiiylc. 

t Estn’dy, V, Obs.^ Forms : 3 aatudie, 5-6 
ostudio, -yo. [a. OF. esludier (inod.F. itudier) 
ad. late J-. stmiidre, f. siudinm Si’iTrv. Cf. Pr. 
and Sp, estudiar, I’g. estudar^ It. studiare^ =- 
Stuj>y z» , trans. and intr. 

r 1x23 Ancr. R. eoo Anh abiitcn l>eos, henchciS ik astudicS 
wel swude. 1474 Caxton (.hesse 11. iii. »i86o‘ Bviijb, 
'Theyr oftyce is. to estiidye diligently in such wysc, .so tn.at 
they be not fniiiide corupl. 1491 — Uitas Pair. 1. vii, 10 b. 
Me tuu;.:hU‘ hoin to do w'cl, to cstudic, etc. 1350 J. Cokk 
Eug. 4 /'>. Herald. U ■;ju3(i 877) 116 'I'he great nombre i»f 
gentilmen . . nlwaycs esiudyeng the Inwes of the reaime. 
Hem e Estu died //A a.^ learned. 

*550 J- C’oKK Eng. 4 hr. Herald. § if7 (1R77) 107 1 ■h^ 
most puite of them be wel esttidied in the l.'iwe.s of Go<l. 

tEstU'dy, 'A Ob.(. [a. 0 I'‘. estudic Stchy. 
f. L. stttdmm.'\ (‘.'ire, desire, zeal : STUDY sb. 

*483 C AXTON Cato E iij, 'I’liey dytl put all llieyr estudye 
for to kiiowe llie fayits or dciles of tiiaunciciiLes. 1483 
— Cotdi'H Leg, V'?T/j Tlniy hot he wore of one louc, of one 
cstudye and of one w ylle. 

II Estufa (cst/ 7 ‘la . [Sj». hc.nted room, 

vapour bath, corresp. to It. s/nff, OF. eslttve 
(inod.F'. e/tnh ') ; of 'l ent, origin : cf. OIKJ. slupa 
sluhe. room;: tec Stove.] An underground 
chamber, in which a fne is kept con.stantly Intrn 
ing : used by the Tueblo Indians of Spaiiis!) Korlh 
America a.s a place of assembly. 

1875 Pakk.man in N. Awer. A'lV.'. C'XX. 45 Estufas, or 
.subterranean chainbvrs . . where the men of the coiniiuinil)' 
meet fur social, deliherative, and »T.ligioll^ purpo.scs. 1876 
L. H. Morgan Hid. CXXIll. £3 Circular c.sUilas found m 
conueclioM wilb ilu: lu-vv pueblos. i88t — Con- 

irih. .'Imer. Ethtmt, 148 'Tim regular lime for meeting in 
the CKtufa is the last day' of Decemlw.r. 

t EstnO’Bity. Obs, [f. L. ivshm-us (sec A\s- 
TUO('s) full ol heat, f. lesius heat + -ITV.] A 
heated state or condition. 


Estnari^ (estiwiC ' rial), a. [f. F. tpsluari urn 
3 -Ab.] C)f or iK'rtaining to an estuary. 

So Bstna rlfin a. |)rcc. 

1883 Standard 12 May 3/5 The con.struction of the estua- 
rial works. 1880 Wkiwtkk SuppL, Estuarian. 

EBtuarine (e stiw,arain), a. [f. K-stuarv or 1.. 
resluari-nm^ after analogy of ntar-ine, lacustr-ine : 
see -INK.] Of or belonging to an estuary ; csp, of 
strain, etc. formed or deposiled in nn estn.'iry. 

1849 Mukciiison Siluria xii. 297 The lowest esluaririe 
7one of Scotland. 1858 K\v.\v.\v. Hist. Poulder s. 193 'I’he 
Tcm.ains of .. estuarine, .organisms. x88o A. R. Wai.laci.^ 
I si. Li/e vi. loa Clearly marked shore and estuarine depi»sits. 

EBtnary (c’Jitiwaii). Forms; Ocstuario, (7 
estuar), (>• eataary ; also .(l!i.sTbARY. [ad. L. 
r*pj/«/7?7-«w, prop. adj. ‘tidal’, hence a tidal 
marsh or opening, f. irstus heat, boiling, bubbling, 
tide.] 

1 . A lid'll opening, an inlet orcrex k through 
which the tide enter.s ; an .arm of the sea indenting 
the land, rare in nitKl. use. 

1538 I'Ki.ANu Hin, V. 29 A greatp. .S.ande with a shorte 
Esinary into the Eande. 16^ MANit v Urotins' Low C, 
t Carres aio Two Castles . . suffidcnlly defended . . by the 
Estuary of the .Sea. 1783 W. (Llpin Wye (i/Sg) 128 Tlie 
finest estuary iCrardiff] wc had seen in W;dcs. 1823 Ht:ui!.K 
Jrnl. (1828) II. xxi. 389 The country rc.scinblcd extremely 
a large ae.s(uary, but .studded with rocky islands. 1839 
Stonkhocsk Axholme 53 The word Fleet means an estuary 
or arm of the .se.a. 1880 iIaik;hton Phys, Ceo^, v. 238 The 
La J’lata. .is rather an estuary of the sea than a river. 

2 . spec. The tidal mouth of a great river, where 
the tide meets the current of fresh water. 

13. . .St<iw Annales (1615) 3 The Riucr of Taus. .breaketh 
into the Ccrmaii sea, and at y ' mouth forccih great estmirs 
or .arnie.s of the sea. 1798 Skkink Tour S. Wafes t'T.i, 'I'he 
river swelks into a groat estuary, and in sight forms the 
Bristol Channel, tt 1804 W. (bLPiN ( T.), Among the soliuary 
birds, which frequetit the estuaries of rivers. 1830 Lyfll 
Princ. Geol. I. 263 Estuaries (a term which wc confine to 
inlets entered both hy rivers and tides of the .sea). 1853 
PiiiLi.ii's Rir.'ers Vorksk. i. 1 Estuaries worthy of such 
tributaries.^ 1878 Hhxi.fy Physiogr. 212 Upraised dtpo.sits 
of silt . . .skirt the estuary of the Clyde. 

i' 3 , A place where liquid boils np. Ohs. 

1684 Bovlb Wks. (1772) IV. 799 Whether .. over the 
•X-stuary. .there arise any visible mineral fumes. 
tran^. 18x3 Nesv Rionthly Mag. XVI. 50 Bacon was ac- 


1657 Tomi.in.s»»n Zu'/w/'j Disf. p;(2 It. .tempers the eslu 
osily of the blood. 1710 Flu.i.lr Pharm. Extemf. 138 A 
Kt fiigpr.atjng E.\piil.sion .. tempers flatulent Iv tuositics of 
I he I lyporlioiKh ia. 17 w Ibid. icd. 4' 153 Heal, Esiuosily. 
Erosions of the Sioirmen, and 'Thirst. 

Fist/Ure, var. form ot /Ivsturk, Ohs. 

1613 (’mai man Ddyss. vn. n 1 'J'he. sras ret.ain . . their oul- 
rageous eslure there. 178X-1800 in Baii.ky ; 18x8 in Wr.11- 
STMK ; and in mf)d. Diets. 

E8tward(e, obs. form of Fastwarjx 
E stymo, obs. form of Fstkkm. 

Estynct, var. oT Fxtjnct v. Ohs. 

Esundire, obs. fiirm of Aku.ndku. 

m400-S0 .Alexander 338 He had gcdiid his grc.se i*l 
grune haiin esundire. 

tE’Snre. Obs. rare-~\ [f. es> ppl. stem tjt 
eJere to eat 1 -URE.] 'The process of eating. 

1657 'Tomi.inson Riyou's Disp. 338 More suave and.wlioi- 
sonu! Iioili for incdicinall uses and c.sure. 

t EBU’rial, **. Obs. rare [ad, L. esnt ialis^ f. 
€\un\s hunger,] Peitaining to hunger, given tqi 
to faslin^^ 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1708 Morirux Rabelais \. 
i, 'These e.siiri5il idle Days [Vr. /cries esnriaie.<\. 

t EBTl'riate, "(t. Obs. [f. L. esuri-es hunger 4 
-atk:*.] inlr. 'To hunger. 

16x3 6 CucKKMAM, Essuriate Isic]. 

EBUrience (z 6 iU‘*riciis). [f. L. esurient cm. ]ir. 
pple. of esurire : sec Esurient and -ence.] 'Fhi- 
state of being esurient ; hunger, ajipctite ; ‘ iiceili- 
ness and grtfcdiness ’. 

18x3 CoLKBioGR fdt. Rem. (1836' IT. 338 F..Mirienre .. the 
origin and interprpt.atinn of whose name is found in the 
Hebrew root .signifying hunger, and thence capaciiy. 1851 
CA«LVLK.VZt'/*//wi‘ I. viii. 1 1872) . r, 3 A rayof empyrean light ; - 
but imbedded . . in such indolencc.s and c.suriences an hniJ 
made fttrarige work with it. 1889 Swinbcknk AV'/ 
Jonson 40 No pretext beyond the fact of csuricnce. .is sug- 
gested for the villainy of Subtle. 

EBUrienoy (/siuo-iiensi). [f. as prec. 4- -kncv.] 
The tjUftliry^r state of being esurient ; fondness 
for eating. 

1819 K Hunt Indicator No. t 2 (182a) I. 91 Hin third era 
of e.surieney takc.a pl.ace in the house of n Spanish gentle- 
man. 1833 New Mdathly Mag. X X X V I 1 1 . '223 'J’hat were 
a.scndle.sr. a.s Mr. |)andu's iu’/inire csiiriency. 1886 W. .S. 
Lilly C.hapt. Europ. Hist. I. 30 The eye Kpeak.H of nothing 
but dull esuricncy. 
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Esurient (i’siua‘rient),a. [arl. \.. hurient’em^ 

pr. pple. of esurtre to be liunjjry, desiderative 
vb. f. eS' ppl. stem of ed^re to eat.J 

A. €ulj. 1. Hungry : in early use chiefly Jig, 
Now humorously pcclnnlic in lit. sense, or (with 
reminiscence of Juvenal’s Gneculus esuriins) in 
the sense * im])ecunious and greedy*. 

tf 1^7* Wood 107 He (A. Wood! mipiht adv.ince 

his esurient ^jeiiie in miiiquilies, especially in those of the 
said universttie. X69X - Ath. 11 . 867 Ho was m 

esurient after fame us Tom Coryate. 1790 J. Wii.i.iams 
Shrtrr'g Tuestiay 117041 32 Ksurietii Ruin shall be taugl)t to 
.s)>arc Those altars coriqre^uied Virtues rear. 1833 i.amh 
AV w, rop. Fallacies, To sit esurient at his own table, and 
coiiiiuena the flavour of his venison upon the absurd strunKth 
of his never touchiM^ it hiniself. 1837 Cani.yi.k Fr. Hev. 1. 
IV. iv, ITc is an ewirient. unprovided Adv(jc!it« ; Danton by 
iianu:. ItAOHAM lialU'iit. 470 Juvt‘nar.s piotnre of an 

esurient (ircck. 1858 Sat. JCev. Vl. 559/2 TIu: Kn^lish 
Cabinet annually avails itself of the delif^htful facility ilius 
afforded to esurii:nt ichthyophaKi. x88x Spifctato^ 15 Jan. 

81 Untrustworthy, esurient, broken attorneys, 

b. transf 

X710 Fui.lku Pharm. Extetnp. ft 730) i^GCahnn’d Harts- 
horii. . must ncetls. . leave its Pores empty .and esurient. 

^ 2 . iatachr. IVrtaining to aj)pctitc or thi^ love of 
eating ; gtistronomic. 

xftix Nu'iv Monthly Mn^. I. 458 Ksurieut and bibulous 
reminiscences 00/e from its surface. 165a lilmk-xv. Mn^. 
l.XXl 749 Let them . .extend the esiiiicnt knowled^^e of 
their race. .inculcate ediu-ational cookery. 

B. sb. A giectly p(;rson. 

169X Wood Ath. Oxon. (1817) 111 . 965 An in.satiable e.su- 
rienl after richc.s and what not. 

Hence Sau’rlently adv., hungrily. 

XM3 O. A. MAcnoNNKi.i, Chous t.ifv i'iot. 106, I.. was 
waiting esiitiently the .'ippearatice of tlit: committee in order 
to commence our refection. 

tEsurinev (X. nnd sb. Oh. Also 7 esauriue. 
[ad. mod.L. hurln-tts^ app. irreg. f. vsttn'is 
hunger ; used by I'nracclsus in the sense ‘ pro- 
moting ai)|ictitc’, wilh reference to inedicaments 
of an acid nature ; subsequently (in pre-sctcntific 
chemistry) used a.s the distinctive epitliet mineral 
acid .salts, and sometimes interpreted as ‘ eating, 
corrosive ’.] 

A. adj. a. Promtiliiig appetite ; also, inclined to 
eat ; (of tlic appetite) voracious, b. Having the j 
nntureof a mineral acid ; corro.sivc. Em nne salts'. 

‘ .such as arc of a Irettiug or eating quality’ (Hailey ). 

|r<x54x Pakaci'.i.si'.‘< PhcIi v. ilint taxtarlschon Krancbh. 
(1589) 246 Nuhn ta F.snrinum AccIonuiii tin Art/ncy die 
von Hirer Natnr df.‘n Alagcn so hungcrig macliet dass cr 
licgcrt zu eistjii vncsscnllichc Sju is.s, nnd aber w.is cr b»;;^crt. 
das verzchrt er. a 1644 Van Hi cmont Paradoxa iii. | ut 
Wks. ( 1 704 f) 50 Sal (|Uodda|n hcrmaphnxlit icnni inct.allorniii, 
ipiod ticfcctu iiominiK esurinum sivc .icctosiim re «t nomine 
voc.'iri acpit.) r6si lltfjr.s AVre /Vi/. citS Digestible, csti- 
rine, and dcpasccnl ferment. 1651 Fki.ncii i fi/'/s//. Spa 
vi. 55 Hy esnrine salt t understand . . a certain acid vapour 
applicable to all Metals and Miner.al.s. x66a H. SruniiK Ind, 
.Wociarvii. 15G Whatever will s.uuralo tliat chorine ( /-r/Wv/ 
esurivel Humour upoit the Stomach. 1669 W. Si.'nisoN 
Ilvdrol, Cliyifi. 2 ICvcry viirinl is made of an essurinc .salt. 
^1676 Wi.SKMAN (J.), Tln! air of Hampstead in which .. 
there is always soinelliing esurine and acid. 1687 P. 
Madan Ttitihr. ll'afi-rs in liarl. Misc. I. 591 If at dinner 
you have an c.suriuu appetite, take care not to e.at too 
much. 

t B. sb. Ohs. A medicine which provokes appe- 
tite or causes liiuiger. 

177s in Asii ; hence in mod. Diets. 
tEsU'xion. Obs. [ad. h, Psuriivi em in same 
sense, f. csnrlrc : see Khuuiknt.] A hungry fellow. 
1656 in IlLotiNT /jVtuivjfr. 1704 in CocKKK. 1775 in Asn. 

t£siiri*tion. Obs. [f. \.. esurirc.i sec bisU' 
RIKNT and -TioN.] 'riu! state or condition of being 
hungry. 1678 96 in Pimlui-s ; 1775 in Ash. 

Et, ME. variant of An prep. 

Et» obs. font! oi Eat. 

-et, suffiXy forming dimintitive.s from sbs., repre- 
sents OK. -tf/ masc., -ete (mod.K. ^ette) fcm., cor- 
resp. to Pr. -<?/, ~etay Sp. dtOy -ita (also -eta 
in adopted words'. It. elto^ ^etta Com. Romanic 
-ittOy -itiHy of unknown (? non Latin) origin. In 
Eng. the suffix occurs chiefly in Kr. words adopted 
into ME., a.s basnet y bullet , erotchety fillet y gullet y 
hatchety mallet y pockety pullet y sonnet, tablet, lurrety 
etc.; most of these are now used w-ithout any 
con5ciousnes.s of their original diminutive sense. 
The distinction in form between the masc. and 
fern, suffixes was not often observed even in MK. ; 
the spelling -ete however occasionally occurs for 
OK etey as in polete Pullkt; in adoplion.s from 
mod.K. in iflth .and 17th c. -ct re|>resentcd Fr. 
ette as well as -et (e.g. in fiaeety islet ) ; in more 
recent adoptions the latter usually remains as 
-KTTis. The .suffix has been little used as an Eng- 
lish formative, though words like rh^et are found 
in 17th c. writers. Certain Kr. diininuiives formed 
with -et on sbs. ending in -el (either diminutive or 
adjectival) have been adopted into Eiig., and have 
given rise to the suffix -lkt. which' has been largely 
employed to form diminutives in Eng. 


Etaeisu (e t^iz’m). [f. Gr. ^ro, eta, the name 
of the letter alter the analogy of LAMnnAC-iNSC 
(Gr. The * Erasmian ’ pronuncia- 

tion of the Greek letter 1; as (e) or (f) as dis- 
tinguished from the 'Reuchliniaii* or modern 
Greek pronunciation i /). Cf.lTACiSM. SoS'taoUtp 
one who practises or upholds etneism. 

1833 F.. Kohinmon ir. PuttfHana's Cr, Grant. 23 riute, 
'llie Kr;i.MYiian Imodc of pronunciation] w al.so culled Fui* 
oiiim iC likv a in hate), 

(i liltag^ro (^■ta.^fr'. [Kr. Pfagbre, f. etage shelf, 
story.] A piece of Airiiitiirc having a uuinbcr of 
shelves or stages, one above another, for receiving 
articles of elegance or use. 

18^ SofMoNDs Diet. Trade, Etagere, a piece of cabinet 
furnilure; a what-not, side-board, dunih-waitcr or .set of 
shelves. AcvtVoirk Herald 27 (jci. 1/4 KtagiMes. 

E'tamine. Also 8 otamin. [a. Kr. elamine : 
see Ehtamin.] 

t a. - Kstamin obs a . b. (sec nuot. 1884.^ 

12^4 Er. Bk. 0/ Pates 378 Ktainins fine. .Etainins common, j 
x8^ IPrsf. Daily Press 13 June 7/6 Ktumine, a sort of cm. 
broidercd canvas, .likely to be worn at .Apa.s. tB 86 J'att 
Mali C. J |une 8/1 A. .dainty i.hcmisct of cream ctauiirie. 
Etc., an abiireviation of Et cetkiia. 

Et cetora, etcetera vCtise tera). Also et 
emtera ; often abbreviated as etc., Ac. [a. et 
eetera \et and t ecterUy often written esete.ray tlie n st, 
ncut. jd. ci *i'?tei'us the other;.] 

1 . Am phrase : And the le.-t, and so forth, nnd so 
on (cf. Gr. «al rd Aoord, Gcr. nnd so tveiter)y in- 
dic.'iling that the statement refers not only to the 
things enumerated, hut to others which may be 
inferterl from analogy. Occasionally used when 
the conclusion of a quotation, a current formula 
of politeness, or the like, is omitted as being well 

! known to the reader. 

A custom furmtirly common, but now nr.nrly disused ex- 
tvpi in ci^riain government offices, is to write ‘ ^c., /tc. ' in 
tin; adilrcisses oflctters, as a substitute ftir the titles of office 
or dignity .iffixed Uj the name of the person .iddrussed. 

14x8 /i. E. IPitts 37 Also A Kt'wnv • . ii» ward, &c. 
a 1450 A'w/. dif ta Tour cxiii. 154 Not to fon-ete the coun- 
lrH.se milder unto the erh: el cetera. 1532 Momk Con/ui. 

Wks. 6 1 2, 1 'rhe woordes of saynt Paule, It is impos- 1 
.siblr that they whichc hauc one** U'en iliuinincd, itc. 1840 j 
in Kushw. Hist. Coll. III. 11. ii3G, I A. ii. do swear, 'J'hsil 
I do airprove the Doctrine and I >i.M?ipIinc. .established in i 
the Clutreli of F.nj'land . . nor will I ever uivc my Consent 
to alter the Government of tliis Church by ArclibishopH, , 
iHsUop.'i, Deans, and Archdeacons, &c. 1745 J. Elion iu , 

Hanw.Ty Trti 7 >. (i762» J. v. IxvH. 31J6, 1 bei» you will not lose i 
one single ihotiKht upon me. 1 am, iSooAll Pound J 
JNo. 47. 497 ill the name of the indigent c!a.sscs tiiemselves j 
. .ct cetera. Mod. 1 remain, Wmrs, etc. 

2 . As sb. Also pi. etceteras, a. d’hc plinase 
j as a name for itself. Also all rib. y as in Etcetera 
j Oathy A form of oath which the convocation of 

1640 attcmi)ted to impose on the English clergy ; 
i see quot. 1640 in l. 

*597 SnxKs. 2 l/on. lt\ 11. iv. igSConic wee to full Points 
here, and are ct ccU-ra’.s iiotliing. 1640 in Kushw. Hist. 
Cotl.ixjvi) 1 1 1. 11. 1206 'I'his Clause is .adniinisler’d wilh an 
I ^:e-. whirh we conceive was never tendered in any Oath be- 
i fore iKiw. 1840 Ed. I.Uguy A/. 9 Nov. ibid. JV'. in, 31 Hi:- 
sidcs the hot tomh:s.s Perjury of an P'l c.ciera. 1640 Siu J. 
Cui.rKi'LK ibid. IV. iii. 33 llcsides the I''t cjclera Oath. 
1656 Hkvi.in Exir. Vapnlans 208, I thought our Author 
had l.HTn such an enemy to all etceteras, because of the 
uiyslerious import. . w'hich they carry wilh them. x68i Ess. 

Truth Ch. (Fly laraf'. The Vvar 1/140, when the Kt 
cjcicra Oaili was iinfH>scil. 1709 Ar)nisoN ratter No. 133 
F7, I have by me an elaborate 'J'reatise on the Aposioptsis 
(ail'd an iCt ca:lera. (761 IIl'mk ///. v/. E.ng. III. liii. 147 
An oath which cuntainecl an et rxtera in the midst of it. 
1853 Brimley Ess. 24 Scpl. 293 Even then, a cumprclietv.ivc 
et c;L<tera would be needed for supernumeraries. 

b. as substitute lor a suppressed substainivc, 
generally a coarse or indelicate one. 

x59a8HAK.s. A'ow. 4- ^w/. n. i. 38 (Qq.). x6n Cotkk. s. v. 
Berganiasque. 1643 Myst. Iniq. 43 It is concluded . . be- 
twixt the two EtcxleraSy that a Cessation of Amies, .should 
bee agix’cd on. 

C. A number of unspecified things or (impro- 
perly) persons. 

1656 Cow i.HV il/Ac., The Chrou. x, A pretty Thoma-ninc, 
And then another Katherine, And then a long Et aetera. 
X746 Brit. Mag. 331 A t Gardner, and a long 8:c. of Heroes 
fell for our .S.akc5. 1834 Miss Fi-.kkieu / w//rr. ix, Milton, 
Spenser, and a long el cetera of iIlustriou.< names. x868 M. 
Pattlson Acadiui. Org ji. 37 'l lic powers .. conferred mi 
the Chancellors, including an etc. of consuetudinary privi- j 
leges. Mod, Newspaper, There were present Messrs. A., 

B.. C., ftc. ^ 

d. pi. only ; Things usually included under the 
phrase etcetera; utmal additions, extras, * sundrios ’. 

X817 Kr.A .INOK Trav. I. 232 Varioii.s fanciful forms of ! 
pudefings, forced meals, minced meats, and indescri liable 
ct-ceteras. 1838 Dickens NLh. Xitk. xxvi. Fifty guineas j 
a-ycar w’iihont the et-cclcras. x86a Gifts ^ Graces v. 62 ( 
The thou.s.’ind little etceteias which had to be done the day } 
before the move. 1884 Batanr vs I'.'ec. 664/2 I’licHe et- > 
ceteniH, by (lie by, must be iiiucb in the childreii'.s way. i 
Ha as2;A (cf. ab\ 

x867 H. Kintlsmiy Silcote 0/ Sit. Ixi, 1 am etcolera’d if I * 
stand it. | 

Hence various whimsical nonce-words, as St- | 

o«‘t«rarlBt, Bto«'teralae v.^ Btea'taraly udv. 


x8aa Blackio. Mag. XII. 56 'J'o write critically, setentiff 
cally. .etccicruly. 1831 Erasers Mag. III. 67 Ho. .sowed 
his wild oats of cour.-c -soberized— clceteraized. X834-37 
Southey Doctor cl.vxvi. 118481 462 The benevolent uiid 
erudite vtcctcrarisi of licalings. 

Etcll \ sb. [curitiactcd form of EPDi 8 H.] 

1 . a. Edhi-sii 3 a; b. ** luwmn a h. 

a. 1573 TfSStR Hush. 11878) 8s F..it tu:h cr ye plow, with 
Iiog, .slicvjie.and cow. i669|st.-e Kiuusir 2I. 

D. X7a7 Bradi.lv Eatn. DU t. s v. Corn. Let the Dung 
be laid upon the Etch, and sow it with Bailey. 1795 AVd/jr 
Mag. LVII. 817,1 We olm*rvc wheal sowing after w'heat, 
and likewise upon wc.ik barley and oat ctclics. 1846 j. Bax- 
TKU Eibr. Tract. Agtic, 11. vw 9 Lcfl foul afler a crop of 
white grain . . the stubble or cuih is shallow ploughcil. 

2. atliib., as «•/(•// -//v/ (sfc « (til MS. ). 

X707 Moktimkr Husb. 'J.), Winn they sow their etch 
crops, they sp/inklc a poiiiid or two of elovn on an .acre. 
1737 Bkadi.lv /' aw. Diet .s. v. Corn, The next Crop, which 
they call the Kich-crop,lihey sow it) with Oats. Beans, Pease. 
Nc. 1806-7 A. Yocnk Agric. Essc-t (1813) I. v.Ai ICvery 
where yon hear 11 coiuienniatioii of all tlch or after crops, 
such as clover, pea.se, l.»eans, tarrs, or oat 

, tEtch, Obs. or dial. [f. ptcc. sb.] ittlr. 
To sow an after-crop. Hence B*tchlng ?■//. sb. 

1806 7 A V oisNrj Agric. of E'.ssex (,18131 J. 210 Crop.s and 
fallow IS better than etching. 

Etch (clj), [a. l.Iu. ctsen, a. Gcr. dE.cn to 
etch r-M I iG. etun, aE.en OJIG. ezjany ajan to 
cause to cal or to be eaten Goth "^atjan nx/sa- 
atjan to distribute lor footl) :—OTeut. *«//'<(//, causa- 
tive of '^etan to 1 *'.at.] 

1 . trans. 'I'o engrave (metals, sometimes glass, 
stone) by ‘eating away’ the .surface with acids 
or other corrosives ; chiefly, to engrave by thin 
proce.ss (a copper or other nielal jdalc - for tlie 
purpose of printitig fioni it. Hence, to produce 
(figuies:, copy or reproduce .pictures, diawiiigs, 
etc.), represent or i.oilray ;. subjects : by ihi.s method. 

1 11 etching plates to be printed fioin, tin; iiivta! is covered W’itli 
a protective vaniinh called the ground, and the lines of the 
design arc drawn thiough this siihstancc wilh ait ‘ etehing- 
ni*(.'(llu‘ ; the acid is then poiiriMl over the ground, and acts 
on the pl.Tte only wlimeits Mirracc has been exposed by the 
neiuilir. 'I'hc vb. is aKo used of the inoduction of desjgn.s 
oil polished nielal, n/. steel, by nietuis of acids, the designs 
* ftched ' .Tppearing dead or cluuded ; also of the similar 
ornainentaiionof glass, the agent in this rase, being fluorine. 

(634 J. B[aii,| Myst. Nat. T4uThetcupoii must be pounced, 
draw'iie, or traced, the thing that you .’uu to etch. x66a 
Evki.vn Chah ogr. 'I’hc; iiicomparahic l.anil.Hkipv .set fuiTli 
by P.uxl Brill isoim* of which have hceti Etched in Aqua 
loitis by Nieulant'. a 1691 Bovi.k Wks. I177?) III. 459, 1 
have very seldom seen lovelier cuts, .than 1 have seen nude 
on plat«;s etched, suinn by a French and nihcr.s by an Eng- 
lish artificer. 1781 W. liiLciN in Mrs J^elany's Corr. Ser. 
11. III. 38 A nephew of mine, .thinks he has skill enough in 
his art to etch the drawings in aqua tinta. 1799 G. .Smith 
I.abor.tt. 1. 2.31 To etch 100 or more Knife-blades at once. 
1854 J. Scoi-T-i RN in Orrs Circ. .Sc. (Micin. 370 'J'h« pie* e 
of glass to be etclied. 1857 Mrs. J AMr soM Sacr. <4 Ixg. Art 
(cd. 3.'iV(;f., All the Illustrations, whicli were formerly etched 
on copper, have been newly etched 011 xteel. 

b. transj. aoxX Jig 

j 1768 Si KUNK Sent. Journ., Captwe, With a ru.sty nail he 
I was etching [ii|*on a slick) another day of mismy. 1851 

I, ON(;L. (add. /.eg. i. Crt.~yard 0/ Castle, The. .swift and 
Duntling river . . l''.t('hed with the shadow's of its sombre 

j margenl. 1863 Hawiuohne Otd Howe, Loud. .Suburb 
(1879) 244 iioui.> of Sabbath quietude, with a calm variety 
of incident softly etched upon their trampiil lapsii. 1820 
Lowi LI. .Study Wind. 54 'i'hc shadows, .of the bare bongh.'i 
etched wilh a touch beyond Kcmbramlt. 

2 . ab.\:ol. and inlr. To |iiact.iiie the art of etching. 

*834 .b BIatl] y1/i'v/. .Mat. 1.34 it is impos.siblc for 
one over to Grave or Kteh well except he tan draw well 
wilh the pc:ii. /bid. 140 'I hc Plate yon arc to etch ujion.. 

I [inusl bej. .oiierlaid . . wilh a ground nude for the ptnirose. 
j x66a W. KAirHOHNii {/if/e\ The Art orGiavingand ere niiig. 
1768 W. (JiLMN Ess. on l*rints 150 Swani velt .. etched in 
the manner of Wulcilo. . 'rni).visoN t hem. ted. 3) 

I I. lyo The. property ivliieh thi.s acid h.i.s of Lormding glass, 
has induced sever.'il in.geiiiuus men to attempt, by iiieaiis of 

i it, to .. etch upon glass. 1854 j. So'KKlkn in OrrsCin.. 
Sc. Chiiin. 370 I’hc. opcraliofi of etching ujifjii gl.issi. ^ 

3 . 'Ft) ctirrodc. J'o etch out ', to cat out (by an 
acid, ttc.). 

1664 Powi-R Exp. I'liilos. M. i;o 'I'lie cylinder of Quick- 
silver will seem cragged and itch'd (/'// J'rratu etch’d], and 
I never purely smooth and polished 1875 J. W. Dawson 
l.i/cs Dawn no By ju.ling on the surface wilh a dilute 
acid wc etch out the calcaicous part. 

4. Comb., etch-water, tin; acid used in etching. 
*799 ^ f u l.aboraf. I. 230 'I’o prepare the etch-waler. 
lienee Etched i ctfi), ///. a. 

1847 (////•■', .Sixty Ed ned Reminiscences of the Models in 
the University < iallcries, Oxford, by Sir K. Clianirey. X877 
Kam- ' i'noMrsoN Handbk. Picture Gail., His etcheu works, 
which :ite .so numerous and well-known. 

t Etch, f? var. of Edok v.^] Edge w.i 6. 

1691 Kay f ii. 11701) 245 Without shifting of sides 

or at least nicliing tliR w'uy and that w.ay inure or k.ss. 
Etch, VC 4 var. of Jm he Obs. To etch out, to 
eke out. See Ekk v. J. 

1683 D'Ukfly Butted s Ghost 73 And none like him had 
c're the skill To etch and lengthen out a Bill. cx6^Lockl 
Cond. Undersi. 11813) 8 'zq '1 erins . . found in some learned 
writers, to which they hud recourse to etch nut their systems. 

Etcher (c-ijoj). [f. hlrcn w.--f-ehL] One who 
etches. 

166a Kvki.yn Chalcogr. 56 Giovanni Maggi was an ex- 
cellent Painter und Etcher. 1713 Guardian No. 1 F 1 
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Kiigravci'i, artists by way of mezzo-tinto, etchers, and the 
like. tSst Ki'skim S/ones rtfM. 1 . Pref. lo A carefully 
pcntietl outline for the etcher. i86s Tmoknuury THt th-r I. 
■^'45 VivarKS, a Prenchiiiaii .. a beuiitiful etcher of trees .. 
was hKorii !7tiy. /iiuxt. I.nHti. AViw Oct. 44O 'J’lie 

Queen, .is an accontplishtd etcher. 

Etching (c vM. sf). [f. as prcc. + 'iNol] 

1. 'I'bc action of the vb. Iltch ; the art of the 
etcher. 

1634 . 1 . PfATFj Myxt. jVa/. T40 Ktching is an imit.ation of 
Kngraving, but more s}>ccdily {K^rforincd. a 1691 itovi.i: 
irl's ( 1 77^1 1 1 1 . 4S9 rhe art of etching, whereby <.oj»pcr and 
silver plates may he enriched with figures. 1769 Hu-mk 
J/isf. /iw/r. Ixxi. $ 37 Prince Rupert . . was the inventor of 
etching. X845 J. PvK Patron, lirit. Art ti. 50 I'. telling is 
not my profession. 

2. concf. A copy or representation produced by 
the process of etching; .an iinpre.ssion from an 
etched plate. 

1761 71 H. W.sLfoLE Ver'tue s Ant-cd. Paint. <i7S<5.i I. 244 
}|is etchings for Y\t-si.ip’s fuMes ;uid view of Hriiges were 
much esteemed. 1783 (JowiMi Lett. Wks. (1076J 127, 1 
have an etching of tlie late t'luincellor hanging over the 
parlour chimney. x86o S.\n<;si i.k 161 'I'hcse leaves 

are merely etchings of the artist, 
b. iramf. 

1765 Sii'KN'b 7 >. vti. x.\xii. Never is my imagin' 

ation .NO husy as in framing his responses from the ctcliin>;s 
of his count etiance. 

3. attrib.j ns etrhifty^’thth, -nerdie^ 

■varnhh^ -wax ; etching-Kround, the coniitosilion 
with which the metal plate, etc. is covered pre- 
paratory lo etching. 

r 1790 1 viisoN .S'l/i. Art II. 51 Take a copper plate jircpared 
as before . . lay the etching ground upon it, .and cicli the 
outlines of your design. i8xx (.'kaki J.i\t. Ifratyinir \n. 
.^74 The use ofsiii'h :i i-iiNhio'i lias, .been generally laid nsiile, | 
since the cti liing needlt; h.iN hei n iMiiplnyed. i860 Pifssf. i 
Lah, Cfit’iit. ll ‘o)idt'rs 162 i' tcliing varnish is made of virgin | 
wax and as|iliahiim. 1875 I'kk Dkt. Arts IT. 2^3 ()ne j 
process of engraving on glass is l.•.'irril•(l out hy covering the 1 
glass withan etching wa.v,eii\ 1878 H ami mton Pn^ravint^ | 
\n pHcvcl. Hrjt. V'lil. jf pj/y Ktchingcluh-*, or as!.ocIations<jf j 
artists for the pnlilicai ion ( f original cti liingN. 1885 A’oe/.*- j 
setter^ Mar. _;n Ktr.hing Prininig has recently received i 
c<^*cial care .and attention. _ * 

Etchist le tjiiitb [f. as prcc. + A jvtcular j 

svnonvm for Ktcheu. I 

1888 Punch jf’Juiie 2S2/2 Jiimcs the Pir.sl, Klchi.st, is no j 
1 irigcr Pi esident of the K- S. 11 . A. ; 

Eta, (.)b.s. form of IC.VT. i 

Eteliche, var. Atf.i.iciie adit. Oh.y grievously, j 

eniclly. , 

r 1175 Lamb, f/utu, 123 He hit fjrgulle ctcliJic )*a )>c he ! 
tuhte. and spuhie hot folc to e.ristes cwule. 

t E'ten, e*ttin. Ohs. Konns: ieoten,eten, 

3 ealand^e, -ante, eotaiid, -end, -ind, jeton, 
4eten(e, -in, yhoton, 4 5 etayii'o, 6 St . eitin, 
otin, oyttyn, 7 ottiii. [OE. foleth clen — ON. 1 
i\>tioin ,S\v.y(///<:, Da.yV/A', 0 Peut. A | 

giant. ! 

rxso5 T.ay. iS'.'j Heo fuiulen i Jiori londe twenti eotancles I 
Icxa75eiUantes) strongc. Ibid. i7;<;.5 Hit hattehore Kotinde 
King, t xa^ <'V/i. fV h'.x. 54 «j ( »f In in woreii N* ^eletics 
borne, Mi^ti mon, ami li^ii. a 1300 E. E. Psaiti z-xviii, 6(Ni.x. 
si lie gkidv cl als yh iumi lo remie his wai. c 13*5 Let:. Koed 
118711 iif> Q Urn , dan id fu^l ag.iitie Iml etiii has he iio^t his 
Maf for-V-’lin. c 13^ Ga:v. Knt. 723 He werrez . . 

Kol>e wyth biiilcz iS: hcrez. K: hurt;/ trhr.r-quylr, tSi rlaynez. 

1 1380 Wyci.ik Arr/n. iSel. Wks. 1 1 . 111 No iium i-. an cicne 
to fedo him }>u.s hodili of Crist. c‘ 1440 . IAS’. Lincoln A. i. 

17. f. j /S I Il.illiw.i Ky, he said, th m foule ! thon claync ! 
Alle iny kiiygliles thou garle be slayne. 15x8 I.ynhi.s.ay 
/JrratH Kj.i, to King .43 Otf the reid Ktin [2'. r. liiiinl and 
the gyir carlyng. 1549^101///. .S\ot. 63 I'he tai>l of the. 
reyde eylhyn vifht the llire heydis. x6ix Hkai.'m. .*v; Ki.. 
Am/, liurn/nj^’ Pestle i. ii, They s.iy the King of Portiig.al 
cannot sit at his ineaie but the (liunts and the Kttins will • 
come and snatch it from him. 

t E^tenisll. Oh. Forms : 1 eotou-, ctoni.se, 

3 BOtonisa. [f. Ivi'E.v + -/'n:, jsk.] (Jig.-intic. 

«( xooo Jteuivnl/ 135'y ile..^eseah on seurwum si;:;c c.idir, 
hil eald sweord eoteiiisc. Ibid, ybih And his ma^iim at])a;r 
hrun fajne. helm hringde byrn.iii e.-il<l sweord etonisc. c ixjo 
(kft. «y Ex. 3715 y*^lenis.sK inv-ti ben in ehrori. 

tEteo'stic, etep*8tichon. ohs. rare. [f. 
Gr. 4Tto-v, j>en. of hos year + crrix-o? row.] 
Chhonoouam. 


rt*637 It. Jo.NhoN F.xrcr. Vulcan jf-t Had I .. piimi/d for 
those hard trifles, Aii.igranis, Ur Kteo-lics. l88x J. liUTON 
Chrono^^rams 378 A horik .. (onl.'iiiis this eleo.Ntichon, said 
to be I he cemetery of .St, Severin | i’arisl 

t Ete’rminable, a- Ohs. rare Also cter- 
mynable. [1. I*:- prej.^ (here - Lv ) + I'ekmi.v- 
ADLE.] That cannot be terininalcd ; without ter- 
mination or end ; tit rnal. 

/z 1^8 SKcc roN Death Earl Northuwbld. 190 Ilring unto 
thy joyc rtenninable The soull of this lordc. 1847-78 Hal- 
Liwp.i.r., Etermynable, interminahlc. 

t Ete'rnable, SBte'rnable, a- Oh.-^ [ad. 

L. ffterndhilis^ f. ivternare to make perpetual, 
i, xtenius \ sec Eteknk.] Capable of being made 
eternal or everlasting. 

Baii.ey folio , .'Kter^nahle . So 1775 in Asii. 

Etoriial i?’iir.inal), tr.’and j 7/. Forms: 4 eter- 
nalo, -eel, (5 otornaile .SV.\ 5 7 otornalKo, 6 
eternall, 4- eternal, [n. OF. eternal^ -cl (mod. 
F. Herncl) = Pr. ruid Sp. eternal. It. eteniale, ad. 
late F. u'terndlis. i.seteru-us: see Kteuke and -Ab. 


In philosophical and theological uses the word is the 
reprc.scntative of Gr. aiwi/io$, f. atiav age, A''on.] 

A. adj\ 

1. Infinite in past and future duration ; without 
beginning or end ; that always has existed and 
always will exist ; esp. of the Divine Being. 

c 1470 Hknry IVallace 11. 180 Ktcrnailo. God, quliy suld 1 
thus w.vyisde. 13x4 Aurot Mai.vkrn in A*. Clone. 11724) 
584 'I'he I'hernali King . . shall reward cverychonc, Which 
. .this wretched woild <loth despise. Z5a6 Piiffr. Per/. iW. 
de W. 1531 ! 2 b, We shall .se the father of hciicn and.. his 
etcrnall seme our lord ^esii chrysl. z6tx IIini.K Lhmi. 
xxxiii. 27 The eterimll (jod is thy refuge, ami vndernc.ath 
are the eiterlasting lumes. 1667 M11.TON /’. L. 1. 25 That to 
the highth of this great Argument 1 may assert th’ Ktcrnal 
Providence, a 17*9 Clarke Serm. I. iv. (R,\ The eternal, 
suprc.iiift cause, has. .a perfect, .comiirehensiun of all things. 
a 1800 HlaikAVzvm. Hi. xix. (R.\ The ancient philosophers 
. . maintained the etcrn.al existence of matter. 1^7 Rmkkson 
Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Holm) J. 392 The old PUcrnul 
Genius who built the world. 

b. By those who hold that time, i.e. the rela- 
tion of sueces-sion, pertains merely to things as 
viewed by finite intelligence, and not to absolute 
reality, the word as used of (iod or II is actions 
is interpreted in the .sense: Not conditioned by 
time ; not subject lo time relations. 

Phrases in which the word has properly lliis sense arc. 
Imwever, often used in religious language without any 
definite recognition of the metaphysical theory which they 
imply, being taken as figurative expressions of the divine 
onmisciciice. 

1651 Hoiiues Lrfiaik. 20 Names that signific nothing 
. .as. .eiet'nal — and the like canting of Schoolcmen. 
1793 1 • 1 AYLOK .Sallust xiit. 64 note, 'I’hc eternal ndnitli, tor) 
.says Ob’iupiodorus, Is a total now. exempt from the past 
and future circulations of time, and totally .Nuhsisiing in :i 
prcNL'nt abiding now; hut the /er/e/ua/ (ro rii'Aioi ) siibsisl-t 
indeed always, hut is beheld in the three jiartsof lime, past, 
present, and future. ^^1x834 CoLLicinia-:, 'I'his eternal (i.e. 
tiino 1 es.si act tthe sacrifice of ('hristi Tie manifested in time. 
1875 JowETT /Vrt/cXed. 2) III. 620 The past and liitnre are 
created .species of time, which we tiii<aHisciuns|y hut wrongly 
transfer lo the eternal essence ; for we say indeed that he 
was, he is, he will lie, hut the truth is that ‘ he is ' alone, 
truly e.\ presses him. 

2. Infinite in past duration; that has .always 
existed. 

x6go Lockk Hum. Underst. iv. x. § i«> If we suppose hare 
matter without motion, eternal ; motion can never begin to 
he. X707 Curios, in l/nsb. .V tiard. ?|5 Asserting the 
World to he Ktern.'il, in C'oiilradiclion lo ilie expres:. 'J’e.vi.s 
of the Holy Scripture. 

3. Infinite in future duration; that alway.s will 
exist ; everlasting, endlcs-s. 

e xjflid CiiAUCKK Sec. tVuds T. 34 Thy inaydcns deelli, 
that w.in thtirgh bite ineriie Plie elcrnecl lyf. 15x6 Tinoai.k 
2 Cor, iv. 18 For Ihinges which are .sene, .'ire tempornll : but 
ihynges whiche .arc not scnc, are ctc.rnrdl. 155X Am*. 
II amh.TON Ox/ft/z. 11884) .1 All levand in am- h«*li* of the 
eternal glore. 1379 ^^ri-N.SKK Sheph, Cal. oti 'I he 

power of herbs, .which lx* woiil to work cternall sleep. 
1660 Jk.r. 'I’AYLfiR IVorthy Commun. 1. iv. 74 ('hrist was , . 
adniiited lo the celesli.al and etcrn.'ill priestliood in heaven. 
X75a Hu.mk Pol. Disc. x. 155 There is very little grouiul. .to 
ronrlude the universe eternal or incurruptihlc. 18x7 Poi.i.dk 
Course T. x, 'to the evil. . Kternal reiioinpense of .shame and 
woe. 1834 j. H. Nkwman Par. .Serm. <1839) 1 . ii. 18 Judg- 
nieiii upon the clcrual .soul. 1850 Mns. Siowk lout's 

t". xl, An eternal, inexorable lap.se wf mome.iit.s |.>cv»:r hurry- 
ing the day of t)ie evil to an eternal night, and the night of 
the ju.st to an eternal day. 

'I'he New Testamcul expressions eternal lift, 
deal h, punishment, etc. .nre here refetrctl lo sense 3 , 
this bvdng the seii.se in wiiich the adj. in siieli 
contexts i.s ordinarily taken. Other meanings 
have, however, been a.ssigned to it ; («.) Some 
theologians intcr}*ret it in the etymological sense, 
which is al.so that of <ir. niuimov, ‘lasting for an 
age or ages^; \h.) others regard the adj. as e.x- 
pressive of a notion of quality in the conditions 
wiiich it (le.sign.'ites, cither in addition to, or in- 
sle.ad of, the notion of endle.ss durntion (cf. i b). 

1853 Maiim/ck Theol. Essays (cd. 2)451 Knowl«*dge con- 
stitutes Kternal Life, and.. the loss of it is Kternal Deaih. 
x88x Karrak Early Chr. II. 366 The word eternal, far 
from being a mere cipiivalcnt for ‘ evet lasting ', never me.ans 
‘ everlasiiriij ’ at all, except by reflexion from the substantives 
to which it is joined. 1W5 Kini.avson liiol. Refi^. 87 
A huiiiati .soul might he immortal. ..and yet might never 
Ime. what i.s distinctively crdlod ‘eternal life ’ the true 
spiritual life of fellow.sliip willi ( tud. 

b. transf. Pertaining to eternal things; h.aving 
f:tern.al consequences. 

1605 .SriAKs. Macb. 1. v. 21 'Iliis elrmall blason must not 
lie To eares of flesh and l>loud. X73X J.aw Serious < 7 . iii. 
(ed. s)44 He has liv'd without any leflcction. . in things of 
such eternal moment. 

4. rhetorically. Said of thing.s to which endless 
conlinuaticc is ascrilnxl hyperlx)lic.ally Or in rela- 
tive sen.se. Plicrnal city fl.. urbs wterna ) ; a dc- 
.signatioii of Rome, occurring in Ovid and Tibullus, 
and fretpicnt in the official documents of the 
lOmpirc. 

c X460 FoRTEseuK Abs. dr Lim. Mon. (1714) 84 Their Ke- 
nownc wol be eternal. ^ 1555 Ki>kn Decades IV. /nd. t Arh.) 

49 An eternal te.stinioriie of absolute i^tory. 1609 Hoi.LANti 
A mm. Marcel, xxir. ix. 202 A certain region or qu.'irter of 
that eiernall citic yitbh ,rternaf] Rome. 1697 Drvdkn 
IV zy. Past. x. ji To . . climb the frozen Alps, and tread th* 
eternal Snow. 1789 Wolcott ( 1 *. Pindar) Mjects for 


Painters. Song to Delia, O nymph, th’ eternal tear shall 
flow ; The sigh unceasing breathe of thee. X79a Hurkr Pr«s. 
State Affairs Wk». VII. 1&6 The.se accounts, .lend to make 
an eternal rupture between the powers. 1793 'Priat T. 
Muir at Edino./or .Sedit. 33 The lx>rd Advocate, .declared 
that his imprisonment woul^ be eternal. 18x3 I'AMii PUia 
Ser. I. xiii. (1865) Xf-i6 Delightful eternal commonplace.s, 
which ' having been will always bc’.^ 1844 Mem. Paby- 
Ionian P’cess II. 301 Hours .. paxsed in the bosom of the 
eternal mountain!:. ^ X850 Allson Hist. Europe IX. Ivii. 5 
Stupendous mountains, whose summit.s. .wrapped in eternal 
snow, nlmo.st overhang the lake. 1876 Frf.bman Norm. 

V. xxiv. 390 At no moment, .has the Parliament., 
ever given up it.s eternal right to regulate the royal succes- 
sion at its will. xa87 Stevf.nsom^ Undertooods i. xxxv. 6g 
Eternal gtanitc hewn from the living isle. 

b. Familiarly, implying weariness or disgust : 
'That seems to be going on for ever ; perpetual, 
incessant, always recurring. 

1787 T. Jkm fkson !/ >//.( 1 859) II. 164 My answers to the 
clcrual applications I receive. 18*5 Cohhftt A’m»*. ATV/#'s 
(1803! 1 . 374 Respecting who.se proceedings we rend eternal 
culnmns in the hroad-.sheet. 1837 Tiiackkr.* v Ravensnnns 
i, Mrs. C. was sipping her eternal tea. 1884 1 >itncklf.v in 
Manclt. Exam. 26 M.iy 6/2 Perhaps more serious reading 
would then dethrone the eternal novel. 

C. nonce-use. Having an ‘eternal* re.solvc. 

1606 SiiAKs. yv. d* Cr. V. ii. j 66 Never did young man 
fiincy Willi so elern.'il and so fix'd a soul. 

6 . Of truth.s, principles, divine or natural law.?, 
etc. : Valid through all eternity, immutable, iin- 
iilterable. 

(1604 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. 2 'I'he law wlierhy he IGod] 

worketh isetermdl, and thcrforc r.'in have no shew or colour 
Ilf mutahilirie. I a 1688 Ci’dworth A Trc.'itise con- 
coriiiiig Ktcnail and Iiiiinutahle Morality, a 1700 Dkypen 
ij. , Holibes lielieveil the eternal truths which he oppostM. 1 . 
1791 lii^HKK Let. to Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI.64 It is 
ordained in the eternal constitution of tilings, that men 
fcic.J. 1847 Kmi-.rson Men, AVr/izAvoz Wks. iHohn) 

1 . :;8i It was the nature of things, the eternal law of man. . 
which hnulkcd .and mined him. X853 Hhimi.fv Ess., 'hmny. 
.ir.7/ 82 To exhibit some of the eternal dements of tragedy 
still in operaiion among 11%. 

6 . Eternal flower, a name for the Ear ant hem um ; 
also called ‘everlasting’. 

1794 Makiym Rou.ys<au‘s Pot, xxvj. 388 Kternal Flower 
has ;iti imbricate calyx with the inner scales imMnhr;in.iceous. 

7. ‘ Used to ex pre.-is extreme abhorrence ' (Schmidt). 
Now vulgar or dial. 

i6ozShakk Jut, I. ii. 160 There was a Hriilusonce, 
th.'it would h.'vuc brook’d 'I'h' cternall Diuell to keejir his 
Stale in Rome. -- Oth. iv. ii. 13 *, I will he bang'd, if 
.some cternall Villaine I lane not cbMiisM this Slander, a 18x5 
Fokijy Voc. E. a nglia, Eternal, infcrn.'d, damned . . * Oh, he 
is iin eternal rogue ’ ! 

8. (juaslWrA 

x6ix SnAK.s. Whit. T. I. ii. (14 We were... Two Lads, that 
thought w.'cs no m ^re behind, llul. ,lobc Huyeternall. 
x6t4 kowj.ANDS Eoolfs Pott •gi .Such sable colours should he 
wortie, for them that do cterii.'ill mutirnc. x67x Milton 
/’. R. IV. 391 What kingdom, Real or ullegoric, I di.sccrn 
not; Nor when: eternal Rure— tis without end, Without 
beginning. 

B. qiisisi-.rA. and sb. 

1. 7 he Eternal : (jod, llie Deity. Cf. Fr. 
If Etcrncl (trnnsl. Hrb. Jkiiovaii). 

X58a Nowrii tr. Gneuara's Diall Princes 189 The cternall 
[c:ii. 1557 eternal creiilor] created this world in short .space. 
1591 Shak.s. Two Gent, v, iy. 81 Hy Penitence lIi’ Etcrnalls 
wrath's ap|)ensM. 1594 Hooker Ecel. Pot. 1. i. •i6ii) 3'l'hc 
lawc whcrchy the h.terriall himsclfe doth workc. ' X667 
Mm.i'vin L. 11. 46 His trust was with th’ Ktcrn.'d to be 
deem’d ICiiiial in strength. 1724 T. Kicfti RS Royal Ceneai. 
.Spam 2(x» Having bi-en suiiirnon'd to aj-ijiear before the 
I'ribunal of the Kternal. 

t2. =Ftekmtv. Chiefly in phrasc/r<w eternal 
— 1 i. ab prterno. 0 b$. 

x6ss S. Waho t.ife of Faith in Th'ath (1627) 29, ] was 
from etcrnall a slicepe destined lo the slaughti:r. 1633 W. 
Stkuikkr t'rue Happiness Albeit we be in God from 
cternall. 174* Young AV. Th. in. 34 Eternal is. a Hand, 'i'o 
swallow Time’s Ambitions. 

3. pi. JCtcMial things, 

1649 R0HKRT.S Ciavis Pibf, 391 1 ’licsc temporals, spirituals, 
and eternals. .must bcpindcnilydistingiiisncd. i6^Gaui i: 
Mayastrom. 154 Angel Is., adminislnng not only in tem- 
poralis and in spirilu.illR, but likewise to etcrnalls. 174* 
VoUNc; Nt, Th. ii. 340 All God-like Passion for Ktcrnals 
quench’d All Relish of Realities expir’d. 1840 Dk Quincev 
Esscncs Wks. X. 265 A body ofincii so truly spiritual in the 
eternals of their creed, whatever might be the temporals of 
their pr.acticc. 1885 j . M artineau Ethical Th. 1 . 6 A certain 
stock of eternals traiLsmig rates through various form.s. 

Ete*mali8m. rare. [f. prec. + -IHM.] The 
comlitiou of being eternal ; an eternal character 
or nature. 

1889 IloYD CARrtNTtR Bampton Lcct. Prof, xvii, Religion 
gives a .sort of Kternali.sm to Righteousness. 

t Ete'rnalist. 0b$. rare. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who believc.s in the eternal duration of the 
world. 

Hurnkt 'Th. Earth iii. Porphyry, .had the same 
principles with those .'eternalists in the text.. and thought 
the world never had, tior ever would undergo any chanm:. 
Ibid. lit. 42 Th^'c etcrnalists that denyed the doctrine of the 
c:hange and rcvolution.s of the natural world. x7ax->x8oo in 
Hailkv. x8a8 in Weustkr; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Etema'lity, Obs. [f. as prec. -t- -ITY.] nie 
condition or tiu.^iily of being eternal ; eternalncsa. 

a 1400 Cov, Mystt 988 O ! fili Altixsimi 1 elepyd by erer- 
nalyle f 1538 MoMe Confut. 'TindaU Wks. 438/1 Christes 
sutisfuccion also for theiernalitie of the payno, and full 
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reHtuucion to Gcxlilcii fauoure. 1548 Ui>all, etc. Krasm, 
Par, yohn viii. 66 , 1 am that I am : Kytjnifiyni; an eternulitic, 
and a nature that cannot chaunj;e. 

Sternalise (ftn'inabiz). ik [f. as prcc. +-IZK.] 

1. trans, 'ri> tender eternal in diir.9tion nr character. 

1847 )• 1 -^AVis in /'rasf^'s Mag. XXXVII. 134 It con- 

lainn truth eternalised. 1850 K. MoNiciOMCKV (aui f Man I 
314 If the body of Jesus is thus substantially eternalised so 
will the bodies of the righteous l>c. X890 J. Maki inkau 
Seat Auihority in Keti,^. iv. iii. 507 His personal manifesta- 
tion of what (lud is aiid loves and ctcrnali/es. 

b. hyperbolhally. To prolong indefinitely, jier- 
petuatc. 

1808 Ann. Reg. tfkifi, 717 The second form of negotiation 
would eternali/ij the war. 1855 M. AKKoi.n Consolation 
63 The hour, whose happy Ihtalloy'd moments I would 
eternalize. 1859 Gkn. P. Thompson Audi Alt, II. c. ga 
'I'he grandest move . . ever made towards eternalizing the 
supreuincy of money at elections, 
t2. To m.akc etermilly fanioits ; to immortalize. 

i6ao Shi:i.ton (t}ni.r. it. xliv, And so with lii.s burnt .ashes 
..Don Quixotes v.*ili>ur is eternnli/ed. 1663 Hom.ock in 
Mry. lyorccstcr^ U’atrr-Comm. Pugine g This [the 
Watcr-Kngiiie] alune were enough to etcrnali/e his Name to 
all Ages. 1701 ('. Mathkk Magn. Chr. iv. iv. (1852) 112 
The deaths of the heroes whose lives they h.ave eternalized. 
i8aa T. MniriiM.i. Aristoph. I. 112 The gratitude of the 
Athenians. .eieriKiIi/ed the circumstance in songs. 

llcijct; Etorualized fpL a. 

1830 Fraser's Alag. II. 267 We. .have thus, in an article, 
placed some of the uiiforlunate geiilleinan's prodnclions in 
:in eternalized form. 1884 Congrtgaiional 78 It j 

is but His cternali/ed action. i 

Sternally i>t.i‘inrili), adv, [f. as jircc. + -LV ^.] 
In an eternal tnamnr. 

1 . Chiefly with reference to God : * From ever- 
lastinfj .and to overlasling \ 

rt 1385 CiiAOCKH /.. ( 1 . IF. 2226 Philomene^ Thow..lli:it } 
hast wrought 'I'liis fayre world, it bar it In lliyii thought 
l''terniily ft'.r. efi rnallyj cr thow thyn werk beganne. 

Hi>okkk Eccl. Pol. I. x\ i, I'he hiwe which tJod with liimselfe : 
hath eternally ‘•ct downe. 1677 Hall: Prim. Or/g. Man. 

I. iii. 86 If it weie otcrn.illy altered, or t:tcrn.illy corrupted, 
then it was eternally, ami ctet nally wa.s not ; it was ctern.’dly 
without alteration, and crcrnally altered. 1839 J 3 aiii:y 
Festns (iS.s/) :i.|4 Wh.at coincs Ijcforc and after the great 
world, .(fod alone knows ctcriully. 

2 . Without end ; for ever ; throughout (.ternily. 

< 1393 Cjiauckw .Scogan 2 To-brokeiie hen l»c statutis in 
heuenc pat creal were eternally (rcr, ctcrn.alyj to <lnrc. 

4. i43o.Sj'r. Gener, (Koxb.) enlJin.t’Yo heven hlis lort<» weiulo. 
Kitsi'ii.allie there to he. 1540 I'k. Cant. Prayer. Harial 4 ]f 
Dead, Whosocuer liuelh, antf beieiieth iJi hyin, sbal not dye j 
eternallyc. 1395 W. C. Ci.AkKi' in Shak's,. C. Ptaise i.s 
il.arta.s.sc, ctenially praiseworlhie for his weeks w'otke. 1654 | 
K.ahi. Okki-.ky J^art/ienissa (1676) 573 Then the smvivtir, j 
fetching two or ilirce groan.s over his dead enemy, fell clown I 
eternally hy his side. 174^ Hkuvi.y .If edit. (i 8 i 8 i 76 * 
Would they not bless the grave, .and wish to lie eternally 
hid in its de.rpi-.st gloom V 
b. hypi'rholi cully. 

1664 SiK LvrTKi.TON in Hatton Corr. (1878) 43 V*\ 
eiurnally. 

3 . With perpetual recurrence; coiilinually, con- 
stantly, incessantly. 

1670 Co l l ON Espemon Pref., The Duke himself being so 
eternally upon the .Scene of Action, that we sh.all .seldom 
find him retir’d. 171* Ahijutiinoi yohn />’«//(i7Ss) 31 'I’hc 
otht-.r was etcrn:illy ilniiik. 1793 Smi'.aion lutystone L. 

§ v^(), I found it etcrn.illy rung ill iny ears from all r|uarte.rs. 
1884 F. M. C KAwiaiKO Kom. Sinj^erX, i.| Nor i.s he eternally 
pulling .1 pair of monstrous white ciifts over lii.s hand.s. 

4 . Irnmutahly, unalterably. 

a 1716 .Soi rii (j.», 'I'liat which is morally good.. must be 
also eternally and nn<;hangc.ably so. 1878 Hoi'fS Prhie. 
Rel/g. viii. v6 Th»-re is snrh a thing as the ctenially right 
and the unchangeahly good. 

Eternalness t/U'i jiialues). [f. as pree. i 

-NK.SS.] The slate or condition of beinjj eternal. 

X7»o 6 HAiLK.Ytfolio', AVf'Av/rt/zrrw, the being eternal. x86a 
K. Mam. Hindu Philos. Syst. 65 'I'he texts of si?ripturc 
(led iratory of the etmn.'ilness of tlie. Vcda.s. 1885 (). 
MKKKurnt Diana Cross^o. HI. x. 197 Tier still-flushed 
senses protested on behalf of the elernaincss of the iMssion. 

Eterne «. Obs.t\z. arch, {pod.) A 1 .SO 

6-9 etorn, 7-9 to tern' e. [a. OV.eterm^ ad. F. 
wtern-us, for irviternus, f. ii rum ai;e.] 

1 . P>EnNAi. a. 

(1366 Chaucer A. P.C. 56 To slink ciernc he wol mygost 
rxyle. ('1374 — Boetk. v. vi. 171 pe comune ingement of 
allc crcaiitrus resonables than is pis pat god is eierne. 1413 
T.yik;. Pilgr, Siuvle v. ix. (1483* too liy lh« kyng«> t terne ih« 
raun.son fully shalle be pa yd for man. 1433 J as. 1 . Kingis 
evil, Tlic effecii.s of my bfiiies schene H;is thaire aspeetis 
hy ordyiiaiice cterne. t: X470 Harding Chron. cxv. xi, 
Saynt Ednioiule. .dyed, .and made his fare To blysse eferne. 
15^ Lr>. Ih.HN'ERS Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K vij h, 
Other ihynges I fynd in the .saied annales W'orihie. of elerii 
mernoric. 1605 Siiaks. .Mach. iii. ii. 38 Uanqiio and his 
Fleatis hues. Hut in I hem, Natures Coppie’s not eternc. 
1647 H. More .’i'fV/A’’ 0/ Soul 1. 11. lit, Straight he to higher 
prardi, like bird i:i cage, Did skip, and sang of eierii 
Destiny. 1683 K. H(K)KKU Pre/. Pordage's Mystic Div. 101 
An >Eiern Beeing of Bceiiigs. »773.J'. Ror.s Fratricide 
(MS.) VI. a8i On him .shall fall Ketaliation sevenfold and 
eternc. i8ao Keat.s Hyperion i, 117' Open thine eyes 
cterne. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Lei dpt 111. 754 An in- 
dividuallsm of the Infinite, Eternc. iutensf. profu.se. 1877 
M. Arnold Balder Dead 89 The prophetes.scs, who by rite 
etome On Frea’s hearth feed high the sacred fire. 

2 . absoL + a. In jih ia.se fro eterne ( L. ab K/erno 
from eternity {cbs.). b. 7 'he e^'eme: that which 
is eternal, c. The FAcme : the Eternal, God. 


t* 1374 Chaucer Boeih. v. ii. tst pe deuyiie piirucauncc . . 
pat allc pinges hyholdcp and seep fro eternc. 14. . 
Cirenmeis. in TnnJalcs / Vr. 11843) gi The name of names 
.sacryd from cterne. x6xr W. Buownk Brit. Past. i. iv, O 
thou Eternc ! by whom all beings move. x83S> 48 Baii i y 
P roem ted. 3' v>. vi. And in the vast c(}ndiiiuns of the 
cterne The possible, the probable. 

t 3 . quasi-flr/?». Obtt. 

c ILnuers Blessed Virg. (yj. I verily think and bcleevc 
.surely, 'I'hat my Redi'cmcr is cterne on live, 
t £tO'rxie« V. Obs. rare. [f. Etkiine a.] 

Irans. To make eternal ; to eleriiizc. 

Svt.vK.sTEK Du Bart as u. ii. ii. Babilon, \y hose happy 
T..’iboiirs hnuc 3'our laude.s eterned. x6o6 /hid. 11. iv. 1. 
Trophies^ O Verse right-worthy t(> bee ay eterned ! • - 

Wks. (i69i> i»i 8 Your mime already is cterned In Memory’s 
fair 'i'ciiiple. 

t Etcmiiyf z'- Oln. [f. Etkkne t -(i)ky.] 
irans. To make eternal. Hence the pa. pple. is 
used to translate Gr. dfs^puaio?. 

x6iOj)/r>>'. A/ag., H 'iuter's Nis. I 'is. Induct , 'IVue Paine 
. .by her power cienillies the name, 16x5 Chatman (Wyss. 

I. 162 Her wing’d shoe*:. , Formed all of gold, and all elerni- 
fied. i8t8 in Toon ; and in mod. Diets. '■ 

t EtO'rnishy V. Obs. Also 6 pa. pple. cterndst. 

[f. Eteunk a., or .ad. F. /lerniser\ see -ish.] 
trans. a. lo make eternal or jjcrpciual. b. 'J'o 
make etttrnaliy famous, to immortalize. 

>S 79 Pvi.v Fuphut's Arb.) ia6 If this order liad not Irene in 
our predecc-ssors . . tlicy had iieiier Ixaie cternished led. 1636 
eternizeilj for wdsc men. X589 tikkENE Menaphim ^ 56 
The angric Iieanens . . bane eternisht thy c.xilc. 1594 First I't. 
Contention >1843) 7^ Shall be eternest in rdl age to come, x^ 
jMAki.tnvK Dido\, A princess-priest . .Shall yield to dignity 
u double birth, Who will etemish Troy in their al- 
tempts. 

t Etemita'zian, sb. Ob.f. [f. n.s next: cf. 
irhiitarian.\ A believer in the eternity (of the 
soul), implied in anti-eteruitarian, one who 
opposes this doctrine. 

1746 Eliza Hkywood j'entale Sputator (1748) TV. avi 
Wnether you read the works of the.se anti-eternitariiins, or 
hear their di.scourse on that subject, etc. 

£te*rnitize, nonce-iod. [f. F.tkiinit-V 4 tzi*:.] 

" i^TEUNALlZE. 

/z 1713 1 m.lwooi> Elegy in Auttyhiog. 208 I'Acrniiiz'd be 
th.'it right worthy Name. 

Eternity (A.i-jniti). Form.s : 4 oternite, 4 5 
-yt3(o, 6 -itio, 6 7 loteruitie, -y, 6 eternity. 
[ME. elernitey a. Fr. cUrnilt^. ad. 1 « a ternitiit-em^ 
f. tvlernus'. sec Ivi'KiiNK. Cf. I'r. flemital, Sp. 
etcniidad, It. cli!rntti)l] 

1. 'J'hc quality, condition, or fact of bciiq; eternal 
(.see the adj.) ; eleriialncss ; eternal exi.slencc. 

j c X374 Chauci.r Bocth. V. vi. 171 (h*d is eternc . .hit vs con- 
• sidere pan what i.s elernite. 14.. I nhoblers \v\ )' 4 irk Plays 
.S13 ICucr withoutyn code With the to leync in ihyne 
eicrnyte. 1447 Bokkniia.m Seyniys Introd. iKoxh.) B 'J o 
; in.ngnyfye (IcmJ in hys blysful riernyte. 1578 T, N . Ir. ( Vo/y. 
W.htdiit Prof, 8 (.tiving them knowledge of the eteniitie, 
ainl holy trinittc in unitic. 1607 Siiaks. (Vv. v. iv. 25 He 
wants nothing of a god but ICtcriuly. 1653VVAI.10N Angler 
i. 15 txod injoyes liiiiiself only by Coni einpl.a lion ol’ hi.s j 
(Tondnes.s, b'.ternity, Infinitciie.ss and Pow’er. rjoj Ctf rifts, 
in Hush. (V Card. ?46Thcrc .should alw'ays have U'l.ii ;i pre- 
existing Matter, to csiahh.sh his Opinion concerning 
! Eterniiy. 1831 Bkkw^stkr A'e^vton (xBss' H- xvii. 125 An 
I argument . . to prove the eternity of tlie world. 

j b. hyperbolUally. IVrpetiial or indennite con- 
; timiance; esp. ‘immoit.ality’ of fame. 

I c x^ao I'allad. fUt Hush. iv. 476 'I'hus niaketh thai of thaire 
I fertilitee In helping nature a feiie ciernytce. _ x6o6 Hol- 
la nm> Sutton. 2oH a desire he had.. of a.ternity and per- 
pi-tuidi fame. x6ik C'okvat Crudities. Orat. in praise of 
, ittiz’d. Hcrculc.s..purch.^.scdhiiii.sclfc eternity of name. x6xx 
j 'roL'KNKCK Atk. Trag. I. i, Here arc my Soimes— -There's 
I my eternitic. My life in them And their succession shall 
for euci line. 1716 I.koni tr. Alberti' s Archit. 1 . 28 b, 'J’hc 
Vine exceeds even the Eternity of Time, itself. 1877 Mrs. 

( Ti.ipiiant Makers Ehr. ,\i. 277 That eternity is briel which 
liangs ujn»n the. sciitimcnts of .any multitude. 

C. as a title : cf. ‘ Vuur Majesty, Grace’, etc. 

1791 D'Isk.M-.Li Cur. /.it. (18341 I. 264 Their lEa-slirn 
Emperors’) siilijecis address thciii by the titles of ‘ Your 
Perpetuity, your Eternity.’ 

a. The elernities'. (in vaguely concrete sense) 
things eternal ; the eternal truths or realities. 
I'Tcqncnt in Carlyle, and often cited (somelimes 
derisively) as characteristic of his style. 

I 1843 CAKLVLk /'‘ast «f /fr. Wks. x8s8 IX. 253 'I'ruly, if a 
! man cannot get Komc glimpse into the Eternities, looking 
thiough this portal, through wh.at other nerd he try »i 
1878 Moki.kV Carlyle 165 We begin with introspection and 
the eternities, and end in blood and iron. 

2 . Infinite time. 'J'he total eternity, which has 
neither bcfjinning nor end, may be rej^anlcd as 
divided by any inoineiit into two elernities : the 
p.ist eternity (in scholastic lanj;uaj^e ulermlas a 
parte ante)^ and the iuturc eternity {tvtermlas a 
parte post'). Hence the applications of tlie word 
in this sen.se m.ay be classed as follows : 

a. Absolute eternity, having neither beginning 
nor end. 

1587 Golding De Momay i. 6 The etrmitie hath not any 
thing either afore or after it. 1667 Milton /’. /.. 11. 148 
Those thoughts ilml wander through Eternity. z8oa Pali y 
Hat. Theol. xxiv. (xSigl 396 Eternity is a negative ide.a, 
clothed with a positive name. 1856 Dovk Logic Chr. Faith 
111. 132 Infinite time is called eternity. 


b. The two * eternities 

X65A Cowi.KY Pindar Odes, The Must Notes *5 There are 
two sorts of l^to.rnity ; from the Present backw'ard.s to Eter- 
uily, .and from the Present forwards. 1678 CUDW'ORTii 
/ntell.Syst. 119 The Ancient AtheiM.s. .did at once deny 
both Eternities to the World : l^ast and I^'ulure. 18I50 Mrs. 
.Srown Uncle TotusC. xxii, The .soul awokex. .between two 
dim eternities - the eternal past, the eternal future, 1874 
II. Reynolds Bapt. ii. 63 'J’hc inlroduction of the first 
man into llte world . . wa*. a dividing line between the 
eternities, 

c. The past eternity. 

1631 Hohbks Lezdaih. 11. xxvi. 14B ' Natural' are those 
which have Ikcii I.awes fritm all ICtei niiy. x8x« Cor;AN 
Theol. Disq. 1. i. (R.), A first cause; wlm, being uncaused, 
must cxi.sl from eternity. 

d. The future cleniity ; lime witliout end. 

c 1374 Chauckr Bocth. II. vii. 58 ]\m wilt inaken com- 
puri.soun to l»e (mdeles space of cterniie. 1W7 Milton 7 ’. A. 
xii. 556 Buyutui ft line) is uil ahy.ss, Eternitic, whose end no 
eye can reach 17x3 Addlson Ctxto \. i, Etvtiiity, thou 
pleasing, dreadful liiought . . Through what new si curs and 
changes must wc pass ! x8ox .Sotiin-v V’/;**/.//'#* r.-;. xiy, 
They, with their I.i;.ader, tlirough eternity, Musi howl in 
central fire.s. 18x7 Poi.i OK Course of 'l . vi, Sluwly numbers 
o’er The mighty c ychs of eternity. 

3 . Hyperbolical uses of 2 : A space of time felt 
as ' endless ’ ; a term indefinitely rcmolt. 

1703 Moxon Afcch. E.terc. 239 Tho.se Grey Kentish Bri(^ks 
..will Last to Eternity. 1703 Mai.'ndri-;i.l ^ourn. yerus. 
(17 (2) o» With such absolute firmnc.ss as if it hud liccn' 
design’d for Eternity. XB13 Byron Giyour 272 'I'ho' in 
Time’s record nearly nought. It was Eternity to thought. 
xSgfi H. MiLLi it Vest Rocks ix. (18571 354 A few more worlds 
. -to which the destroying flood (loirs not reach, save once 
or tw’ice in an eternity or so. 

4 . In expressed or implied contrast with iitne. 

a. In metaphysical seii.se (ef. IvJ’EKNAIj i b) ; 
Timelcssnes.s ; existence with leferenee to which 
the relation of succcs.sion has no a^qilication. 

x66a Houuks Consid. (16801 50 Eternity is api'nnanent 
Now. .*853 Maurice Theol. Essays (cd. 2' 450 Eternity, 
in relation to God, has nuthing to do with time or duration. 

b. <)piio>cd to ‘ time* in its restricted sense of 
duration iiieasured by the succession of ]>hysical 
phenomena. Hence, the condition into which the 
soul enters at death ; the future life. Also, eternal 
welfare. 

x6oa .Siiak.s. Ham. 1. ii. 73 All that liiic.s must dye, ILass- 
ing through Nature to Eternity, a xSgio (.'rash aw Dcfith 
Iferryst Weak time .shall lie pour’d out Into eternity.^ _ 1691 
T. HIalkI Ace. Nezn Invent, p. xciv, Most grave. .C-iti/etis, 
arc put to it liy a promissory Oath to stake iheir Kternifh'.s, 
and in efl’cci (0 invocate God, X785 Gentt. 1 X 1 ag. Aug. 
658 2 Just as they W(Mi: going to be launched into eternity, 
6 . fwttcctiscs. Viewcil imaginatively as an agent 
or a j)ers(.>n. 

1509 Mawkm Ta.st. Ideas, xi.iv. ix, I iTimcJ am the lode- 
starre to dame b^ternitic. xBx8 BvRfiN ( A. liar. ly. Ixxi, It 
tomes like an eternity, A.s if to sweep down all things in its 
track. 

6 . In plural (cf. 1 d, 2 b) : Eternity viewed as 
consLsling of * .iges ’. 

138* Wvn.iF Tref Ep. Jerome iv. 64 Thoo that Icchtii 
many men to rightwisiK s (sbulcn .shync] as slems intoper- 
pciuc.l cicrnyiccs [t^ euerlastyngne.ssisj. 1609 Bii:m-; 
(Douay) Dttn. xii. 3 Tliey that itistruct many to jiislici' 
Ishal .snimrl as slari e.s unto jicrpej ual (^IcrniiU'S. 1856 M ks. 
|iiu)WNiN«; .lur. /.eigk v. 566 Like n clttck Whicli strikes 
the hours of the cternitie.s. 1858 SkAkS A than. 111. i. 256 To 
unfold thiough the ages, yea, through the etoriiilies. 1871 
K. H. Hutton Ess. 1 . 247 'i lie throne of hc.avcn is to the.in 
a hmely one. The .solitude of the eternities weighs upon 
tJjcir im.'iginations. 

Eternisa'tiou. [f. next -f -ation.] The action 
of eternizing ; immortalization. 

1864 in WkiiSri-.k; whenre. in lati*r Diels. 

Eternize 'Aounaiz, r tomoiz', z-'. Also 6 7 
ootornise, 7 -iae. [a. Fr. cleiuisc-t\ ad. med.E. 
9 ;f{rnhtlre,i. iC'kni'm \ see Ktfrne. 

Both the acL'ciitu.ations above noted arc Ireipieiit in poetry ; 
Slinks, h.as cte'rnize. which is now the more usual stress.] 

1 . traus. To make eternal, i.e. everlasting or end- 
loss ; to give end less natun; or duration to. 

1580 t"i I ss. I'l.Miiuoio Ts. Ixi\. < 1823' 123 I hen* his name 
who love and pii/c, .Siahh; stay diull eternize. x6xo HkALLV 
St. Aug. CifC of God His |GorJ’.s| holy will .. can 
clrrnizir creation**. 1667 Milton /’. L. xi. f»o Ihal Ihap* 
pincssl fondly lost, 'I hi** other lirninorlality] serv’d but to 
eternize wot:, a X 711 Ki-.n Inutat. I’oel. Wks, 17*1 IV.^534 
Assur’d to reunite mi liigli And eternize their sai;red 'lie. 
1740 (!mi-:vnk Regimen 14 The mo.st perfect Cherubim in 
I leaven, to perpeiiiaie and (!t«rnisc its liappitiesK, inuRt 
[eti .J 1839 Baii i v f estus iv. (1848) 30 The mortal soul Shall 
be. divinised and eternised. 

2 . To jirolong indefinitely Ta state or condition) ; 
to jirolong indefinitely the existence of (a, thing). 

x6ot J1 01 LAND Tliny (1634) 1 . 522 By this meaneft they 
t.ake order to eternise their Oliucs. 1833 Battle tf Lu/atn 
in Hurl. Misc. tMalli.) IV. 107 A truce which, they wiiibcd 
had h«*en a peace, whereby their repose might be clcniiscd. 
x68i Ni.vilk /'Into Rediv. 35 Force or Fraud may alter a 
Government; hut i*. is Piopcpiy that iimst Found and 
Kteriiiw it. 17x6 Lady M. W, Montacuk. /.ett. I. vi. 18 
Perpetual quarrels which they take care to eternUe, by 
leaving them to their HUcce.ssor.s, 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men. Swt'denhorg Wks. (Bohin I. 327 An attempt to eternize 
the fireside and the nuptial chamher.^ 1879 Chk. Rossf.tti 
.Seek and F. 236 'I’lieir first stage is transitory ; eternize 
that first .stage, and it would liecoine iienal. 

b. esp. To make lasting, pcrpetualc (fame, 
memory, praise, etc.). 
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15^ XoKTii tr. CuKNaras Dutll iv. II. 104 

'rht- memory of you shall rtmiain eierniKed to your Suc- 
les.soiii for etier. 1589 Nai^iiv: Anat. Absattfilif Kpist., 
My tongue is to h^e a 'I'ryton to ctenuNe her praise. 
16^ Fitly StHcley in Sch, SAtiAs, uBytl) »66 Our fume Shall 
lie eterniz’d in the mouths of men. x6«8 R. H[i-.(.inc| 
i rtHtN. Sidney's Araidut vi. ^87 'J'o eternise the rainou.s 
inirtnoric. . of hh deceased Mistris flcllcn. /'roi. 

Fttuti t? iii. 10 'i'he fatnuus Act of Parliament at Paris has 
eternized the Memory of thi.s Rxccrahle Attempt, a 17x1 
Kv.h if ymnothfo Poet. Wks. ryai III. an Ills Favuuis 
eternizing their Renown. 1773 Bkyoonk Siiity xix. i i8<rM 
xg8 Horses, .had nKiKnificcnt mnnunients erected to eterni/e 
their iiieiiiory. x866 Fklton Anc, /j- Mini. Greece 1 . xii. 490 
An art which etcrnircs the moinory of the human race. 

iJ. To make eternally or perpetually famous ; to 
perpetuate the fame or memory of ; to immortalize- 
1610 .V/Vr 869 Cadiz .. Where jjrcat Alcides. .Did 
live hi.s (nllars t’eternize his name. 1665 J. Wkhb Stane- 
i/fnx Ded. (17251 1 Trajan, Adrian are Kternized for 
practising .ill liberal .Sciences, 1746 Smollktt Rtproo / ii j 
.l>id not hi.s virtuo.s eterniz'd nMiiain. i8t8 lltNTitAM Ck, 
f'.ng. 153 What might he . . eternized in glass by Mr. l*car- 
sun. 1853 LIhiomt sp. /Vary 13 Oct., Marble muinimcntsto ! 
ctemi>>c the men who have thu.s become great. 186a K. H. J 
P.ATTiiRsoM liss. Hist. Sf Art 107 'Po see helpless and f.n- I 
beauteous agony eternised in .stone. 1876 UtACKia SoMjirs ! 
Reiig. 4 Li/e 14S Monuments, .to elenuse Lawyers with [ 
supple conscience, and glib tongue. 

Ste'rnised, ///. a. [f. as prcc. 4 -kd L] Im* 
mortal ized. 

1603 IT. Pktowe Elizas Fun. in Ilarl. Misc. X. 334 T'o | 
live agatne in glory with his ^eternized sister, divine' KHza. j 
i6zo H K.M.HY .S /. A ng. Citic of God 38 Rome .amongst all her j 
..etcmi/i'd spirits cannot .shew one better th;ui ht*.e was. j 
i6»7 Eughind ix. ll 4Tliat eternized (Jueene Klizabetli j 

of euerl.'isting memory. 163s I.ithoow 7 Va?'. I. 34 'J'o j 
welcome thy Tudiisli eternized gucst.s. j 

+ Ete'rnisemeiit. Oh. [f as prcc. + -ment.] | 
'I'he condilioti or slate of being elcrnized ; im- 
mortal fame. 

XS9S ChaI'ma.n OrnJs Rauq. .SV«ty (1639.' yj But give thy ! 
liounty true eternizement. ! 

tSteTniier. Oh. [f. as prec. + -kk^] One | 

who eternizes. i 


1593 .V.v.sHK 7 *. (161 r 54 Admirable Italian tcare- j 

etcniizers, .•\riosto, Tfisso, and the resp 1636 W. A.MiiKt)SK i 
in .dwf. Dtdfrt'usia (18771 38 T'his epit;iph his noble Vrne 1 
shall Cover, (?otswolds Kterni/er, Robert Dover. j 

Eternising (/t;rjnoi/i I}', [f. as prcc. ! 

. -iNfii.] 'I'he aciion of the vb. Ktkknize. i 

iS9t SiMt.NSKR Ruiuis 0/ Time De<l.. Intended .. to (he \ 
eternizing of some of the chiefe of them. 1847 l.it. CV*CK* 
Hvus yrni. 11.^ 170 Nothing can justify the eternising of 
individual caprice over the fixed n.ational property. 

Ete'mising, //A a. [f. as prec. f -IN<> 

*rhat eternizes. 

1659 C'mv/ (1741) lijo Their eternal and eterniz- 

ing oil lost lone before. 1705 Pkii. Trans, XXIV. 1104 | 
VVishe.s her Dead Oitnymnioti to share in her then present \ 
felicity, hy virtue of eternizing Monuments. 
tEtO'mness. Oh. rare. Also etornosae. j 
[f. Eteune a. t NESS.] IvrEiiMTY 1 and 3. j 

1606 .SirG. Gooserapbe 11. i. in Bullcti O. TL 111 . zq W hat ! 
Kturncsse i.s, J'he World, and Time, and (icncration. 1608 i 
(■'m.\pman Trag. Byron Plays 1873 II. 311 What imprM>ible i 
i.nixiure:)? vice and vertue, Corruption and eteninessi-. j 

Etasian a. {sh) [f. L, c/hi us, n. 

Cir. iTTjffiuK, lit. 'annual f. hos ycar+ -ax.] I 

1 . a. properly. The distinctive epithet of certain ! 
winds in the region of the Meditcriancan, blowing 
from the NW. for about 40 days annually in the 
summer, fb. Hence, occasionally, applied to 
winds annually blowing from a particular cju.'irtcr 
in other parts of the world, .as the trade- winds, 
monsoon.s, etc. 

l 6 ot H0LLA.YD Pliny I, 473 'Hie Ides of luly, wliirh .are 
forerunners of the f’.tc.si.vn winds.^ 1835 N. Cakim-.nii.k 
Geoje. Del. 11. vi. loa The Etesian winde, wliich isolisertied 
to blow euery yeere from the Northeast about the rising of 
Dog-starre. 1704 Swo- r liatf. Rks. (i7iz> 257 A .sheet of 
l.«Nid. which an Etesian Wind blows suddenly down from 
the Roof of some .Steeple. 1775 R. Cuanockk Trav. Asia 
. 1 /. (18251 I. 21 Vessels find shelter in its purl, .during the 
etesian or ooniniry witid.s. x8a8 LempHere' s i'lassknl 
J'^ict. ied. Barken 304 lliose winds are properly Etesian 
which blow from that pait of the horizon which is beneath 
the north and west. 1853 (»koik Greece 11. Ixxxiv. XI. 123 
A gentle ami steady Etesian breeze carried them across. 

Jig. 1858 1 )k Quiscky Parr Wks. V. 52 H.acl Dr. Bridges 
happened to be a vulgar sect.'iri.'tn . . tho.se etesi.'in gales or 
annual inunsuoiiH would have been hailed by Parr a.s the 
harbingers of a triumph in reversion. 
t2. quasi Oh. ! 

x6s8Us.siirh .Ann. 346 Whom they nicknamed iheEtesuin, 
bvcivtise he Cuiitinucti in thi: place but 4$ dayes. 1675 I 
F.vki,y.'>» Terra 1 17291 45 The Protection of a thin Hedge or j 
t^nvas Curtain, .defi'iid them from our loo oonslitni and 
rigorou.s Etcsians. 1684 I'kil. Trans. XIV. 561 These j 
KaAterri Winds (which 1 call our English Etesian-s). ! 

Etfleon, -fluwen, -toran, etc. ; .see Atflkk, j 

-FOKR. I 


Eth' (e^). Chem. The first syllable of Ethf.b, 
employed as a radical to form mimes for the 
typical members of the bj-carbon or Ethyl series 
of hydro-carbons and thcii' compounds. 

Eth(e, obs. forms of Eatit. 

Ethal (e'ljil). Chem. [f. Eth- -p -al.] The 
same .as Cetyl or t'elvUc Alcohol (see Ckt-). Ilcncc 
atha Uo a., as in Ethalic acid - Cetylic acid. 


1839 Todd Cycl. Anat II. 234/1 Eihal is a solid trans- 
parent .. fatty matter. x^7 WArr.s Fowues' Chem, II. z6o 
Ethal is obtained from spermaceti. 

Ethane (e Ji<F‘n>. Chem. [f. Eth- -f- -anr.] 
The paraifin or .-aturaled hydrocarbon, C*, II4, form- 
ing the second member of the series C,jII;,n • al 
also called Ethyl hydride and di-methyC, a colour- 
less inudorou.s ga.s. 

1873 Waits Finones' Chem, (ed. 11) 545 We may take the 
formation of ethane fmm ethyl iodide. Ibid, (18771 H. 50 
Ethane and propane, .arc given oft' from it [.American petro- 
leum ] as gas ill ordinary temperatures. 

II Ethanim (eTanim). [Heb. !:'3nM(n ni') 
{ycraJ^ hdArthanJin, interoreled by Gesenius as 
‘ month of swollen .streams\] The seventh month 
(Sept. Oct.) of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, the 
first of the civil year, afterwards called by the 
Habylnnian n.ime 'I'isri. 

11382 Wyclik I Kings viii. 2 Bcthanym. 1 153^ CovjiKDAi.K 
1 Kings viii. 2 In the nioiieth Ethanim, that is y seuciith 
uionetu. 1876 M. Daviks Unorth. J^ond. 305 li was ccle* 
br.itfd_ on .. the 7th month, called in die Old Tc.stament 
Kthnnim, but by the Jew:, in luter timc.s Ti&ri. 

Ethbete: see E.\Tfi C. i. 
tEthe« vJ Oh. In 1 8lSian, 3 dSL [OE. ediau 
OTcut. type *anpjCyjan, related to Ande.J intr. 
To breathe. 

zciooo Greg. Dial. iv. iii. (Bosw.>, Hy ealle eSiah fl.. 
spirant omHui\. at*»i St. A/arker. 13 Leuwse Jii kit of 
mi ncckc. .cadiiist jia'-t ich edi iiiahe. 

tEthCi OAi. [repr. OE. Vyv//;, f. 0 .\TH. | 
C’f. Ml Ki. Irans. To ask with an oath ; 

to .adjuic. 

t x34o6Vi7f«. .V Gr. Knt. 379 Fyrst I e|>e ke, h:i)>el, how kat | 
M.IU iialtcs, kal l»ou me telle truly. Ibid. 2167 perfoie 1 et*e j 
ic, hiikel, to coin to ky nauiit. a t^po $10 Ale i under 
>c ious out he wiengis. Erne till cxorzisc & cthis cucrclikc, 

>at it siild worthe a.s he wald. 

tEthecke. Oh. fad. I., ethcca, ad. 

Heb. p'PM, attJq (only in this chapter) ; the sense; 
is uncertain : (.icsenius suggests ' pillar *, othci.s 
‘gallery, portico’.] 

1600 Bihi.k (Dou.^y) Ezek. xH. 15 And he measured the 
length of the tmildiiig .'igainst the face of th.vt, which wa.s 
sci arated at the backe : the elheckes on both sides of an 
hundred cubits. 

tB-thel, sb. Obs. cxc. Hist. Also i 6 l 5 el, 
d*1S0l, T -3 (.Hal, tctScl, 3 afSel, fC'ommon Tent. : 
01 ^. d'bcl, tM- CJS. i^il, OFris. cthel, o/hol, OH(J. 
iwdil, ON. oHal, f. stem *bp-y ablaut-derivative of 
*cr/- : s^fc AtiikIaJ Ancestral land orc.statc, patri- 
mony ; native land. 

r888 K. A‘'i.fhki> lioeth. Metr. xxiv. 99 pis is ealluug.i 
mill a^cn cyS card .vnd ckcl. c zooo Ags, Gosp, Luke. iv. 

N.in witc7;a nis andfenge on hi.s c|.>clc [ /. '>0 oeftcl his, 
Rnskxo. bn ocdlc his.j c xz6o flatton Go.ip. ibid., <')n his 
a; 5 cle. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, ii 3 Wc ne m.'i^en hahhen kene 
heoueiilichen chcl butan m'c licon rlcnc from alle sake. 
c 1205 I.AV. i 6.''.H9 Min a^ftcl to biwinnen. Ibid. 20201 pat 
aftel wc’S his acetic. tSvJ Siuuiis Const. Hist. 1 , v. 75 An 
* cihcl an inherited or otncrwisc acquired portion of original 
allotment. 

tEiiliel, var. form of Athel a. Obs. | 

1. Athfi. z\. 2 . 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. ^ | WrO under.stondcn him on urc 
cftele bwle. Ibid. 125 To bi.sechen . . mid e^^eie worde and 
edie. a 1225 Aucr. R. 172 peos prcHeii bco 5 hire edclc vif 
wiltc.s. 

2 . Comb., as ethelborn a., nobly born \IIist, 
after phrase npcle geboren). 

X844I .lUKiSHu A Uglovs lUK. Ch. (iSso) II. App. 3S9The pre- | 
judici'sof the ctlicilKirn Saxon.s. 1844 Li>. Bhougham Brit. 
Const. X. 140 An cthcl l>i>rn or noble woman. 

Etholing, obs. form of Atiikmn«',. 
t E'tlieXIl. Obs. Forms ; i fiLVin, 2 

epem. [Com. WGermanic : OE. tedm, S 6 m, eogn. 
w. OFris, cthma, OS. adorn ^Du. adem), OIIG. 
lUam .MIIG. diem, (Jer. at hem), f. Teut. root 
*dp’, O.Aryan V/- to breathe.] Vapour, bicath. 

Beovntl/ ^ !('lr.) TlrcScr wroll. n 1000 C'rdmon’s 

Cfiri,\t 4 .Satan t(lr. 1 704 Hu sid .se swarta e8m [swul ] .«eo. 
c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 43 lleorc epcin sccan swa de8 pc It^it 
a-mongc punre. 

Ethen, var. form of TlETnF.N a., Obs. hence. 
Ethene (e p/m. chem. [f. Eth-vl + -ene.] 

A fatty hydrocarbon, Calfi, forming the second 
member of the series C„ : known also as 
Ethylene, Olefiant Gas, or Heavy Carbiiretted 
Hydrogen. Also attrib., as in Elheue bromide, 
chloride, iodide, etc. 

1^3 Watis Fownrs' Chem. 554 Ethciic is fi}rmcd by the 
action of nascent hyclrogcn upon elhiiie or acetylene. Ibid. 

619 Kthf-tic IinJide is a colourless, crystalline, volatile .snb- 
stiince, of penetrating odour. Ibid. ( 18771 II. 56 Ethene.. 
is must easily prepared tiy heating strong alcohol with three 
or four times its weight of strong .sulphuric acid. 

Ethone, obs. form of Heathen. 

Ether Also mther. [a. L. itlher, ad. 

Gr. nltilfp (in senses 1-3 bcTowl, f. root rtf oSO-uv 
to kindle, bum, shine ; cf. atBpa fair weather, f. 
same root. 

I'he spelling tether is still not uncommon in .sense.^ 1-3, 
and or,c.^ionalIy occurs in avtizc 5. In the chemical .sense 
(1 ether is the only form recognized by good authorities.] j 


I. Senses adopted from Greek (orig. through 
Latin; but now often used with direct reminis- 
cenee of passages in Gr. classic authors). 

1 . The clear sky ; the upper regions of space 
bc'yond the clouds ; the medium filling the upper 
regions of space, as the air fills the lower regions. 
Now pocl. or rhetorical. 

15871’iOLniNG /V Moruay'ix. 122 What will he answere 
to iMato. who saith that the IJeauen or Skye is culled 
Aether. 17x8 l|or£ Iliad xvi. 361 All the unmeasured 
aether flames with light. 1790 Cowpkr Iliad xix. 43X 
I'hroiigh ether down she darted. 18x3 Scoit Trierm. 111. 
XXV, 'I'hc wizard song at distance died. As if in ether borne 
astray. 1855 Loncf. I/uno. xvii 236 The people, .saw the 
wings of Pau-Puk-Kcewls flapping far up in the ether. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiy. 206 'i'he Ocean shook, aud stormy 
the stars 'gan tremble in edier. 

b. As the eleiiu nt breathed by the gods ; * di- 
viner air\ 

*733 Fss. Alan iii. 1 1 5 Whate'er of life all quii kcning 
an her keeps, .one imturc feeds the vital flame. x8^ Ci.ouiiti 
Amours tie t'oy, i. 4 A land wherein gods of the old time 
wandered. Where every breath even now change.s to ether 
divine. 

2. In ancient cosmological speculation conceived 
as an element filling all space beyond the sjrhere 
of the moon, and as ihe constituent stib.stance of 
the stars and planets and of tlieir spheres. 'I'he 

I earliest J‘lng. use; now only //ist. 

It W.2S v.'iriou.sly regarilcd as a purer form of fire or of air, 
or as dilleriiig in kind from all the ‘ four elements ’. By 
some it was supposed to be the constituent substance, or 
one of the constituents, of the soul. 

1398 Tkkvlsa Barth. AV P. R. viii. v, (Addit. MS. 27944 
fob 107.1 1'iidor seik k<^ onere parties of fu>r»! & of aver haltc 
Ether. 1678 CciivvoHTH IntelL Syst, 16 From the mi her 
was made the heavens. Ibid. 493 The P.-ig.-tiis answer thu'* 
..we call (»od in the /Ether Jupiter. x(m 5 Br. J’atrick 
Ctonm. Gen. i. 7 TTic thinner jjaris . . iiiiulc the mther, or 
higher firinametil, wherein (he sun and llicplaiiclsare si^ited. 

5 . Air; icspir-ibk* fluid. 

17x3 Guardian No. 44 They suckcd-iti so condcn.sed and 
poisonous an Aether. 1809 Pinknky / rax>. France 277 Hi.s 
.senses aie hailed ■ - hy the Ireshne.ss of a pure u;ther. 

II. Senses of modern devtdopment. 
i 4 . As a general name fur extitanely subtle 
fluids, the existence of whicli was imagined or 
inferred ; A Pit A 2, 3. Obs. 

1691 El). 'I’avloh Be/unens Theos. Philos, xvi. 22 The 
Elements ihemsclve.s pass into their ICthcrs. 1737 Dauwin 
Capour in Phil. 'Trans. L. 252 There w.is no rc.al oppo.sition 
in the electric ortlier of glass, and that from wax. 

Eg. *791 Bo.swkli. Johnson i July an. 1763, My mind 
was. ..strongly impregnated w'ith the Johnsonian a.ihcr. 

6. tnod. Physics. A substanceof great elasticity and 
siibtilty, believed to }jcrinfatc the w'liole of plant t- 
.ary and .stellar space, not only filling the inter- 
planetary spaces, but al.so the inter.stices between 
the particlc..s of air and other maUer oii the earth : 
the medium tiirough which the waves of light arc 
propagated. Sometimes called the luminiferous 
ether. Also attrib., as in ether-strain, -vibration, 
-ivave. 

1644 I >ii;By Nat. Hoiiies xxxii. (i63B> 342 'I'he Ether, .like 
an immense Oci'an, tos.«t:d with all vatii'.lies of inotioii. 
1692 Bi-.nti.ky iioyte I.ect. 226 Thc.n: phiLiu>mi:na arc pro- 
duced cither hy the intervention of air or .x-ther or other 
such mecJiiiin, tlwt cnmniuiiicnies the impulse from one 
body to another. 1704 Nfwion Optiiks ij.^ Ether, like 
our air, may contain particles whii.h endeavour to recede 
from one another. X778 Diet. Arts zj- .SV., /Ether, an 
imaginary fluifl, .supposed by several authors, holli ancient 
and niodern, to he the ( auseof gravity, heat, light, muscular 
motion, and, in a word, of every phaTioiaenon in nature.. 
Pcrrault represents it a.s 72CN1 times more lare than air; and 
Hook in.vkes it more den.sc than gold itsell. 1831 Brkwktkh 
AVti'Avi ii8|s;i) I. vi. 134 Descartes was the first philo.sophcr 
who niaintained the existence of an ether, a medium more 
subtle than air, filling the interstices of air. 1872 Huxlkv 
Thys. i.<. 219 The vihrni ions of ether . constitute the phy.sical 
basis of light. 2878 B. 'rAVi.tiR Ih‘ukaiion 111. iii. 109 Our 
dark orb Drinks light from ether till it grows a star. 

attrib. 1879 ( J. At.Li-N Col. Sense i. a We mus-t find out 
how the various inoile.s of a;t her- waves. ,c.amc urigiii^hy to 
be distingiii.shcd from one nnotlier. 1884 tr. Lolte’s Metap/t. 
III. iii. 475 We cannot conceive any reason why a soul tnat 
feels cihcr-waves as colours must, in consistency, perceive 
air-waves as .sounds. 

\}.J!g. 

1831 (.'AKI.YI.K .^art. Res, (1858) 33 Wc are— we know not 
what light-sparkles floating in the athcr of Deity ! x8m 
1 . ' 1 'aylok ,S/;r. Despot, viii. 3^2 Mcasurc.s whicn wouTa 
have reduced the papal authority out of Italy to a thin 
ether visible to none but the clergy, a 1849 Bob Poems, 
Ulalume, She rolls through an ether of sighs. 

6. Chem. a. The colourless, light, volatile liquid, 
(C4 H,oO) resulting from the action of sulphuric 
and other acid.s upon alcohol, whence it was also 
known as Sulphuric, Pho.\phoric, etc. ether. In 
popular and commercial use the incorrect name 
‘sulphuric ether’ is still common, and the term 
* ether * without prefixed word is ordinarily under- 
stood to referC'O this substance, which in technical 
nomenclature is now distinguished ns Common, 
Et hylic, or Pink ether, or Ethyl oxide. It is an 
ana'Sthciic, and cnplUble of producing extreme cold 
by its evaporation. Also attrib. 

1757 Lewis in PkiL Trans. L. i6x 'llie subtile fluid, pre- 
pared from vinous spirits with the vitriolic acid, called by 
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the chemists lether. 1994 Pkarson ibid, LXXXIV. 389 
Fifty grains of white lac readily dissolved in 500 ^ams 
measure of sulphuric srthcr. x86d Pirssk Lab. Chem, 
Wonders 82 A solution of gold in aether applied to the sur- 
face of fine polished steel instruments gilds them. <875 Ukk 
IHct, Arts 11 . ;jo9 s.v., A duty of il, ^s. per gallon was 
fixed on sulphuric ether on the 25th September 1862. xhn 
Rodrkts Hnndhk. Med. (ed. 3* 1 . 63 Ether dis.$oIves the wt 
and brings the strix again into view. 

attrih, 187a H. Spf.nckr Princ. Psychol. I, v. x. 611 
if^thcr- narcosis produces the loss of i. The local sensibility 
of extreme parts . . 2. 'I'hc intellectual powers. 1873 J. P. 
CooKB AVre Chem. i8 And the globe will hold just .ns much 
ether-vapor as if neither of the other iw'o were present. xSjj® 

H. Sri-KCKR J)a/n ^ PfJiics x. g 64. 177 liy ether-spray it 
[an exieniai part of the bodyl is m.ndc very cold. 

b. Hciicc by extension, the generic name of 
a large class of compounds, formed by the action 
of acids upon alcohols, divided into (i) Simple 
ethers, of which the above Common Ether is the 
type, and which comprise the oxides, sulphides, 
chlorides, etc. of alcohol radicals. (2) Compound 
ethers i in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl of 
an alcohol is replaced by an acid->radic«al. 

1838 1 '. I’lniMsox Chem. Or/^. Bodies 324 Sulphuric ether. . 
possesses the ch.^racters of a base, being capaolc of neutral- 
izing various ‘probably all < .arids .. Thc.se new compounds 
are at present very in.^ccuratcly termed ethers. 1850 Dau- 
BKNV Atom, J'h. viii.u'd. 2) 237 An ether. . he.*iring the siirne 
relation to fusel oil, which sulphuric ether docs to alcohol. 
1877 Watts Fawned Chem. II. no In the polyatomic 
alcohols, two hydroxyl groups may also be replaced by one 
atom of oxygen, giving rise to another class of oxygen 
ethers. 'J'he replacemont of the hydrogen of the hydroxyl 
ill an alcohol by acid radicles produces ethereal s, alts or com- 
pound ethers. 

Either, var. of Kddeii. 

1649 IIooGi'.s Plain. Pirect. 28 You must oiihcr take 
out of the liedg the ellu>r or tlic st.ake. 

Ether, obs. form of I’Jthkh. 
t EiJierated, ///. a. Obs. [f. p:thkti + -atk^ 

t - edV] f'ombiiicd with tlher ; - ETHEJtizKi). 
z8os Med. yrnl. VIII. 190 The author.. had concluded., 
that the fulminating mcrciiry was c«irnposed in 100 parts, 
21,28 of o.valic acid, fi.1,72 of mercury, and 14 of etherated 
nitrous gas, and of .a surplus of oxygen. 

Ethercap« obs. hnn ofErruKOAP. 

XStherealr etherial (/Id^^Tial', a. .ind .rb. 
Also 6 9 selhoroaK 1. [f. 1.. tvllwri-us or xthere’Us 
(,nd. (ir. aWfpi-os) + -AIi, 

The uucert.ainfy of the sixjlling Iiegan in l..atin, the oiig. 
.rtherins from the tir. Iieing often written -ens after the 
ordinary Latin ,'idj. ending, as in cincr^eus, lifi^n-ens, etc.; 
this sjielling is however generally ivjer.tcd by mod. scholars. 
The spriling is tiow jievhaps tlie more common in Eng. 
Cf. nerot/. aerial.} 

I. Of llte n.nture of, or rf.scmbling the idea of, 
the ether or lightest and most subtle of elements ; 
light, .nirv, altentmled. 

1598 r»M*<'Ki.i‘V Felic. Mani\Cy\i \ 3^16 In the world where- j 
with we are enyiroried jiheit: is a conlinu.d .'isccndiiig) | 
from the l.•lemcnrs and compound things, by the .I'.lhcrcall 
substance to Heaven. 1638 Wilkins Nno IForid i, l’li»: ’ 
Elementary and .Ethereal, .doth not belong to the present | 
Ouestion, mil i>f the Sea and l..and, etc. 1857 Woon Com. j 
t)hj. .'ien-'shore vy In the kingdom of ()c.c.iii, water b. the 1 
atmosphere, and, like its more ethereal relative, is ever i 
nilliiig. ; 

2. Heavenly, cclcsli.al. Chiefly poet, | 

1667 Milton /*. vin. (#0, heavenly Guest, Ethereal j 

Messenger. 1697 niivniiN Cir^. Geor^. lit, 5b Hcroe.s, 
whose Etherial Koot Is Jove himself. 170a Rowk Amb. 
.Step-Moth. I. i. Nor could the Jlrcath of Art kindle again 
Th’ Etherial Kire. 1743 J. Davidson ^ 7 i//c/V/vii. njv .Su-.cc 1 .h 
of Elherkll Hreud. e tBso S. Kck.kks Italy, Meillerir 73 
Bright ami unsullied lives the ethereal fl.Aiiie. 1840 Barham 
/nj;id. Ley;., iSnrse’s .Story^ ICthcreal Spirits, gentle and 
good, Aye weep and lament o’er a deed of blood. 

3. Of or potlaining to the material heaven, or 
highest region of tlic atmosohere. 

XS13 Douci.as . XII. I’rol. 41 Phehus . . Defiiridand 
from liy.s .sege ctlie.riall Gl dd iiilUicnt .nspectis cclicall. X530 
Rastki.l Bk-. Purxat. ni. ix, Pure regyoii ethereall where 
the sonne. <4 the other sterres renne. x6io Hkalky Five's 
Comm. St. Ant;. Citie of God 354 Porphyry rcckm.-th 
god.s that are either heauenly, ctherall, ;iyery, wulry, 
earthly, or infernall. 1638 WimsINs .Vero World xiv. (1707) 
IIS The extreme Oildness of the yEthereal Air, 171^ 
Akf.n.siok Pleas, tmap. t. y* I'here to breathe at large 
/Etherial air. x8ai .SnFi.i.KY/’>'/w«< 7 //. Unb. i. vy$ Mischiefs 
sent To blast mankind from yoti ethereal tower. 

b. Pertaining to the terrestrial atmosphere, in 
opposition to die lower regions. So ocetisioiially 
L. srther ius. 

1697 Dryiikn Firj^. Geori;-. iv. 706 Near the Crjiifines of 
Etherial Light, .'rh' unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind. 

4. Spiritlike, impalpable; of unearthly delicacy 
and refinement of substance, character, or appear- 
ance. 

1647 H. Mork Tmmnrt. Sonl 1, ii. xxiv, F.thr're.'ill cor- 
porcity, Devoid of iictcrogerieall iwganity. lyaa Woi.i.aston 
Relif^. Nat. ix. loo'I’hc soul may he .also t»crrepliv« of finer 
imprc-ssions and fthr.rral contacts. xSoa Syd. Smith Whs. 
<18501 1. 8 It is not pu.ssihle to endure the draggling and the 
daubing of Dr. Rcnnel, after the ctherr'# touches of Mr. 
Burke. x8io .Soijtmky Kehnma 11. i, T^nly Kehama’s 
powerful eye beheld 'I'he thin ct horial spirit. x^7 Diskakli 
Tancreti ii xv, Her eihere.'d imtiirc seemed to shrink from 
coarse reality. 187a Bi.ack Adv Phaeton xxi. 299 'rhe 
far and ethereal masses of the I.angd.'^lc Pikes. 1873 Max 
Muller AV. Relig. 365 As men, we only know of emi'odied 
spirits, however ethereal ihcir bodies may be conceived to 


be. i8ra W. J. Lorrm Ride in Egypt 150 A faith which i.s 
so wholly L-thcreal as to l)c independent of facts. 

5 . Physics. Of, jiertaining to, or having the 
nature of ‘cthcr\ See Ktueh 5. In early use 
nearly i . 

xfipa Bi'NixtY Boyle. Led. 206 An .xthercal subtile matter 
. .may penetrate and pervade the minutest and iiiino-si cavi- 
ties of the clo'^si bodies. x8io Vince Astron, xxiii. 25* 
Beyond the atmosphere of the comet, the aMhcrial air . . is 
extremely rare. 1816^. Panorama .SV. Art II. 

328 All the substances in nature, .may lie considered either 
as solid, fluid, aeriform, or ethereal. 1863 E. V. Nkalk 
Anal. J'h. ^ Nat. 159 ’J hiAt which propagates inoveinent, 
the ethcrc.al atoms. 1873 H. Si-encer Study Social. xs\. 
<1877.1 402 Millions of suchethcrml waves must successively 
make iiifinilesimal additions to its motion. >878 Tait & 
Stfwaki Unsten Univ. iii. § 114. 126 Sumcihlng .analogous 
lo et liiere.al friction. 

(j. Chem. Of or pertaining to the liquid called 
‘ elher ’ (see Ethku 6 ) ; resembling ether or its 
qualities. 

xSoo tr. Lafcrange's Chem.W. ^21 Ethereal tinctures arc 
prepared in pharmacy. 1807 T. ThoaisoN Chem. (ed. 3' II. 
414 A combination bit wo parts of sulphuric acid and one of ! 
alcohol . .emits a smell perceptibly athereui, s8x8 Farauav 
F. r/, A*es. viii. 24 Suhstitutin.g a stream of nrthereal vapour 
for the wick. 1838 T. 'rMo.MSt»N Chem. Ore;. Bodies 306 To 
disitiigui.sh acetal from acetic ether and other etherial 
liquids, 1844 57 G. Bird Crin. Dept^sits icd. 5I414 'The 
ethereal solution of fat. X870 Sib J . V . Simpson A n.rsthe.fi/e 
Wks 1871 11 - 23 As e.-irly as 1805, Dr. Warren of Boston 
employed ethereal inhalation. 

7 . Ethereal oil. a. « Essential or Volatile oil 
(see quot.). 

1694 .Slafk in /’^/ 7 . Trans. XVI II. 210 Somi: [Essential 
OyN] arc lighter than the best rectified Spirit of Wine .. 

! which has made our Chymists call lliem^ ACthorial Oyls. 
xy^x CiiAMUHKs Cycl. .s. V. j-Eihetial oil. The pure liipu>r 
rising next after the spirit, in the distilbation of lurpenlinc. is 
called the sciherial oil of tnrficiuine. 1799 MeJ. 'Jrnt. 1. 
503 The water, .was previously impregnated with .as great 
a portion of ethercid oil as it was capable of holding in 
.solution. x 8 xx Hooper Med. Diet., Etherial oil. Any 
highly rectified rKsenti.al oil may be »o named. 1884 Bowku 
Scott- /V tiary's Phauer. 4- Ferns Drops of resin .and 
ethereal oil in increasing jiuantity. X887 Pall Mall G. 

4 .bdy 7/1 Absinthe . . contains .severxd ethereal oil's 
b. In mod. Pharmacy (see quol.). 
x86o Maynk E.vp. Lev. 8<»]5/2 Oleum yEthereum, Ethc- 
rial oil : a name for a sulpiuUe of ether used only for the 
premiralinn of the compound .spirit of sulphuric ether. 

J 3 . ab.(ol. and sb. 

a. absol. The othcre.al principle, the spirit or 
essence, b. sb. An ethereal lieing, a spirit, an 
immortal. 

t66t Evfiym Ftanifugium Misc, Writ. i. (1805) ai.s The 
Aihherial, which is a certain Aer of PUato’s denuminntion. 
1748 kiriiARUHON Claris.\a iifiii » IV. 356 There i.s no sex in 
cthcrials. 18^ Svr>. Douiii.1. Hnldee xxiv. 134 A spirit Un- j 
.seen, nor having organs to discourse The rare etherfal of 1 
its too divine And nccc.vjary beauty. 

Hence Stlie’reallnii, the state or quality of 
being ethereal, 
ill mod. Diets. 

Ethereality, etheriality (f^i^riia-ritii 

[f, Etmkukal tor -iai.) + -ity, after analogy of ; 
ajual-ily, real ily, etc.] a. 'I'hc quality or state j 
ot being cthcrc.'il or incorjioreal, or ol being be- j 
yon<l material giasp or analysis, b. cotur. Sonic- | 
thing that is ethereal. j 

18x7 I.YTTON Pelham Ixxiii, Dismount me, and I become j 
.1 mere clod of the earth, .fire, energy, ellierealiiy have de- | 
parted. 1850 L. Hunt Antobiog. 11 . xvi. 223 A gotnl na- i 
turud wizard, able to conjure his etherealities about him in 
Mic twinkling of an eye. 183^ (k Wilson Gateivays Kntmd. 
(ed. 3' 48 A certain clherialiiy thus belongs prc-ciiiincnily 
to music. 1871 'I vioH J^rim. Cult. I 41Z Among rude 
races, the origin.al coiicepli»in of the human soul .seems to 
have been that of ethereality, or vaporous materiality, 
o. nonce-use. As a mock foim of address. 
x8o6 7 J. Bf.im sfoko Miirr/es Hum. Li/e^\B’,dr vn. In- 
trod., If your Etheriality can condescend to Lake any interest 
in siu-h earthly --luir. 

Etherealization, etherialisation 

J.m i. [f. next +-ation,J Tlic aclitm 
or proce.ss of cthcrcalizing or making etlieieal in 
various serisi.s. Also concr. 

1867 J. H. Stiumng tr. .Schwrghr's Jlist. Philos, fed. 8) 

1 15 lie [ Aristoilel conceives the moral clement, .as cthcrcal- 
izalion, spiritu.alization of the physicid. 1873 Pater Re- \ 
ftfnssanre'w. 53 'I'he was! ing and etherealis.»lir)n of Dealh. I 
1886 Miss Bhaddon < '//<• thini; Needful x\\\. She has de- 
dicated herself to. .the etherialisation of humanity. 

Etherealise, etheriaUse (/>l -liabiz^, v. 

Also mther-. [f. Ethkhkal (or -iai.) + 
trans. 'I'o make or render ethereal : a. 'lo refnic, 
exalt, or spi ritual i/e, by removing all that i.s ! 
material or corporeal ; also absol, b. To bring i 
out the snirit or spiritual conception of. C. To j 
give an ctnercal apficaraiicc to. j 

x8s9 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXV. 380 Every breath of j 
air we di.iw is tcrrestriali/' d or cllicrealized by imagination. ' 
1833 Lyt ton England iv. ii. ( 1830) 435 Wordsworih’.s poetry i 
i.s of all existing in the world llic nit'ist calculated to refine, | 
to ethereali;-c, lo exalt. 1850 Hawthorne .Scarlet /- 1 

(rP79» 283 So elhcrealtzrd by .spirit as lie w;is. z8s> -- | 

Blifhrtfale Ram. viii. 78 The clods of the. earth . . were 

never elhviealized into thought. 1856 Ckamh. Jml. VI. j 
263 All silvered over and cthcrcalised by moonlight. 1876 j 
Glauhtonk Synckr. Homer. 192 Difliculi . .10 accept as h:s- ■ 
lory, or to ctlicrializc and translate as myth. 1879 Cico. • 


Eliot Coll. Break f. P. 796 Art’s creations . . tthertaiiaed Tn 
least admixture of the grosser fuel. 188a A. Au.*<tin Canotn 
Pitet. Crit. 11. 41 If ever Thought was ethcrialized .. it is in 
the foregoing passage. 

Etherealised, etherialised (/^x«*rial^iKd^ 

ppl. a. Also sBihor'. [f. prec. 4 Made or 

rendered ethereal; exalted, refined, »pirituali*ed. 

rtiSso Jank rouTEKin Rpingeon Tineas. Boo. P.s. xcii. 4 
Haif-niurtal, half-cihoreali/ed. X851 Kurkin Afad. Paint. 
II. III. I. xiii. fi T5 Age of expanded and .Tthcrialized moral 
e.\prcssion. X863 M rs. G. Ci .\kku Shaks. Char. iv. 104 Ariel 
was the ctiicrealised imyersoiiaiion nf swift oliedience. i87R 
l.innoN FJem. Retig, 11.42 'I he religion of ihcfliture— mi 
ciheri.Tlizcil abstraction, 1874 M, Arnold in Contemp. AVr-. 
Oct. 8ti Angels, elherialized nieii. 

Ethereally, etherially (f|i»'iiali\ iu/r. 

Also 7 elhcroalio. [f. ExiHSitEAL (or-iAi.) f 
In an ethereal manner; cclcstinlly, spiritually ; 
with extreme delicateness or purity. 

1616 J. Lane .Styr.'s J'. x. 236 Still iiiKiclic live theie whoe 
deigne iustice raise ethcrcalie enshriud in morlul riaics. 
1816 Smkli.i;Y Aiastor 5H5 Leaves. .Red, yellow, or cthcri- 
I ally pale. x86s Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xii. It w.ts not Gentle 
' spring ethereally mild. 1875 Hamek'ion In tell. J.ije xi. v. 
425 .Absolutely and ethereally pure. 

Etherealuess (/l>h*'rialncs\ [f. as ])rec. i 
-Miss.] 'J'he (jiiality of beiiiK ethereal. 

X730 6 Baili-.y (folioi, Ethetealuess. x83a Marhvat X. 
I'orster xl. All bis ethcrcalness departs. 

Etherean, etherian a. rare. 

In 6, 9 cethoroan, -ian. [f. L. ivlhere-us or tetheri 
f -ANj-EriiFHRAL. E. Heavenly, refined, b. 
Of a colour: Delicate. 

1651 I.ENNAHDtr. Charron's Wisd. 11. Pref. (1670) 208 Bui 
iny hope, is, that the •-itn^le and dclRinuirc, the A'.thertan 
•ind sublime spirits will judge iiidilTerently. iBBi (mrd. 
Chrtm. XV'l. 780 'J'lie sepals and petals are milk-white, 

} with an .etherean lute of orange. 

Ethereiie(f‘K>ftO- Chem. Alsoq-mo. [f.Erii 
KU + -KNE.] ‘ A synonym of Ethylene' 

1850 DAuni-NY Atom. Th. v. .ed. 2)147 I'mtoxide and pT- 
oxide of iron will bear the .s.Triic relation one to the other, 
Ii'- iiUTliyltbU! and cihvritie do amongst organic compounds, 
c 1865 l.KTur.iiv in Wytdrs Circ. .Sc. 1 . ti6/i Etheren, 
iCsHwt.'or the volatile g.Ts of Faraday .. [i.s] met W’iih in 
m<.>.sl of the illiiniinatiiig gasc.s of coiniin/rcc!. 

Ethereous, etherious [f * - 

tel here Its f ous.] Composed of, or of the nature 
of ether, or of the upper clement of the universe. 

1667 Milton /*. L. vi. 473 The bright surface Of this 
Kihcrtous mould wherenn wc stand. 1677 Gale Crt. Gen 
tiles JJ. IV. 4(^5 'Die Ethmroiis Heaven, where the .Snn and 
Stars aur. X775 Asii, hthcrions, formed of ether, ce|('S|i.7l 
1814 y (hicHRLST Retuon 85 Perhaps it is eihcicuus niejii 
or ciiTiik of gods. In mod. Diets. 

Etheric (f ’KTik , rt. ff. Ethkr + -io.] Ofoi 
Iierlaining to ctlicr (sc'C Etiiek 5'). 
j 1878 <». M. Br.ARD in Pop. Sc, Monthly X.l\\. Tlit 
I ‘ethcrii: forc«f ’ of Mi. T. A, Edinon was priimirily a iiuc-- 
[ tion of physics. 1889 Forum iN. Y..i Fch. 662 The moiie of 
I vibration of ihc etliciir particles. 

t Ethe’rical, n. Obs, In 7 mtherioal. ff. ns 
picc. + -ICAI..] Of, jierlaiiiing to, or of the nature 
of, eiher fin (juot. with relbrcnce to Ktheii i ). 

1655 60 SiANLiiV /list. Philos. (1701) 329-'! PoAsidonius 
dclini:th a Star, a Divine Body, cousi.siing ofajtheiical fire. 

I Ethori’City. Obs. mre-^. [i. 1 «.ther + -je 
+ -ITV.] A pniposcd natne for electricity, imply- 
ing the view that, its phenomena were caused by 
an ‘ether’ (see IvniKii -t). 

X748 l.ond. Alai;. Bf/i Elect rii:ity . . ought much more pro 
jterly lo be c.Tllc-.d cihcriciiy. 

Etherifioation [f- Ethkhify . 

see -FicATio.N.] Tlic action or process of convert 
ing alcoliol into etln r. Also attrih. 

1805 C. Hatch Kir in Phil, Trans. XCV. 220 [ 1 ‘hcnoHKnal 
alliTidant oil ctlierification. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 157/1 
s. V. cEther. During tlu: cthcrificaiioii of the alcohol the 
sulphuric m id plays .111 .Ti tivc uari. x8(^ Kti.scoK Etem. 
f //*•«/. 1/4 This pimi'ss i-. called ihe i:«raiiiu«>iis clherifica- 
lioii process. i88x Watts in Xature XXV. 50 The ex- 
periments of Williamson on Etheri/ic.ition. 

EtberiforuL 1/ lici ihum', a. [f. P'tbku 
-D EoitM.J 1 1 avinj4 I he lorni of cllier : see Kthkii fi. 

x 885.S'(/.7/(Y V. 4 j2 The auth<»r l>*'Iieve.s that (he original 
flh.-iMorm mass of our sol.ii system coiulen.scd to cusiiiical 
clouds. 

Etherify f/'l’crifaih 7'. [f* ETiiim i- -(i)vy.] 

Iran.f. I'o make or < onver! into an ether. 

1857 W. A. AIiim-r F.lem.Chem. ni.$ 9^. 161 Various Ralls 
arc . . ( iijialile of etberilying alcohol, if heated .strongly 
with it under pri;ssurc. 1875 IJmk D/t 7 . Arts ll. 3<X7 R. v. 
Ether, 'I he stronger mineral acids cthcrify the alcohols. 

Etherin \/"*|>eriii). Chem. [f, Etueh + -in.] 

■, .Sec (plot.) 

x88s Watts yVi 7 . Chem. II. 507 s.v. When heavy oil of 
wine is warnu’d witir wuief, a light oily liquid rises to the 
surface, which i.s a mixture of two Rubstiuices, both poly 
meric with eihykne, viz. ctheriii and etherul. 

Etherinfif, Sc. etherina, var. founs of liuuKit- 

JNO ; see Eodkr. 

1691 Kav .V. 4- E Country Words, Frith, Eththerings or 
winding.s of Hedges. 

Etherism (r'l'etiz’m). A fed. [f. I*:tiikr -f -IBM ; 
cf. alcoholism.^ *The Ruccessive phenomena de- 
veloped in the aninial body by the administration 
of the vapour of ether.’ {^Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
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Sthorisfttion (/ Also 9 nther-. 
[f. next > -ATJON.] a. The administration ot ether 
as an aiKvslhelic or narcotic ; also^^, b. Thepro- 
cejK of becoming, or condition of biing, etherized. 

1651 H. Mavo ro/>. Superstit. (eil. a) 138 A sketch, .of the 
phciKiinena of etherisation. 1873 Lowvxi. A moug my Bks. 
Ser. II, 117 'Fhc ethertauion of excitement and the magnet- 
ism of crowds. 1875 H. C. Wood Thernp. (1879) 274 
Chloral adniinistercti shmtly before etherization. 1^ W. 
S. JjILLY Ahc. AW/a*’. Mthi. ThoMjfkt 318 Tlie phenomena 
of lethcrisaiiori are certainly very curious. 

Etherise (/ ’Kraiz?, zk [f. Ktheh + -ize. Cf. 

Kr. itheriser.'l 

1. travs. To convert (alcohol, etc.) into ether. 
i8a8in WeasitcK. 1847 in Craig: and in mod. Diets. 

2 . To mix or compound with ether. 
t8oa 1876 [see EthfrukdI. 

3 . To put (a patient) under the influence of 
ether. Also transf. 

18614 Trav. 145 Gradually the mind wa.s 

etherized to a like dreamy placidity. >879 T. 'I'lMns 
roform in Cassell's Techn. Edtti\ IV. 107/1 \ patient. . was 
etherised, and h.ad a limb .amputated, .without the iiillictioii 
of any pain. t88i Ehilada. Telegraph XXXV’I. No. 33. 2 
After the morning bulletin was issucu he was etheri/cd. 

t 4 . = Ei.ei rtllFY. 

1748 Land, Mug. 255 Hc.sidcs being constantly electeriz'd 
or rather etheriz’d by the c:u’th. 

Hence B*theriaed ///. a., in senses 2 and 3 of 
the vb. f Etherized nitrous gas, S'theriier, an 
apparatus for administering ether. S'therlsinff 
ppl. a., in sense 3 of the vb. ; in quot-yf;*". 

s8oe Phil. Trans. XC. viq 'I'iie gas .. into which the 
nitrous etheri/ed gas can be rc^olvcd. by ircatnient with 
dilute snlpluiric ,^c^d. 1807'!'. 'I'iiumson Cheat . (•■d. ;ji II. 

421 NVhen ei|ual parts of .ilcohol and nitric acid are inixed, 
a violent eifcrvesccncc takes place . . owing to the etiii.ssion 
of a gas.-.a compound of nitrons gns.'ind ether. It has been 
termed for that reif«ori etherised nitrons gas. 1848 Sik J. Y. 
SiMVSoN in .Monthly Jrnl. Med. .SV . I X . 2 1 1 \V hen the pat ient 
was in an eilierizcd .state. 1876 ir. Sthutzenberiiers Fer- 
ment. v8 'I'lie ethcii/ed alcoholic lu]uid is distilled in u retort. 

Etherol (/‘l»^r|>l). Chem. ff. Etiiku -ol.] 
See (jiiot. for Ktiiekin and vS. glycerin glyecrol.') 
iM IIakify Mat. 334 When boiled with water it is 
resolved into sulphaitliylic acid and aMlicrol. 

Etlierons (/■*^eros\ a. [f. Etiieu b -ons.] 
Savouring of ether, ethcr-like. 

1863 H. 'rAYioR //. 'Thurston 11 . 283 Impregnated with a 
pungent ethcruus smell. 

Sthio a. and sh. Eorms : 4 -5 etik(e, 

-yk, 4-7 ethique, 5 etiquo, (ethyquo, otick, 
eytike), 6 -9ethick(o, 7 mthiquo, 7- ethic. [a<l. 
L. ethif-us, Gr, ifiiKuSy f. ijdus character, //. man- 
ners. Cf. Fr. tUhique.'] 

A. adj. ( Now usually Ethtc.m..) 

1. Kel.iting to morals. 

1581 SiLiNEV AP'd. /V/V/vit- i.Arh.) 30 The K(hicl<e and po- 
litick consideration, with the end of well dooiiig and not of 
well knowing oncly. >644 fliJi.wi:K Chirvn. 25 'J’hc yKthique 
precepts and the fawes of civil conversation. *698 K. Ik 
Modest Censure 12 What ! nothing but Eibick and Oeco- 
iioiiiick Strictures, and such like 1 iocuiiientsV 1735 Sava<ji< 
Progress of a Dh’hie 363 N’cr let your doctrine ethic truth 
impart. 1871 T\Ni>Ai.t. Frtxgm. St . led. 6' II. xi. 249 Who 
. . nrid the ethic life of their religion unimpaired. 

2 . Of an author or liretary work ; Treating of 
moral questions, and of ethics as a .science. 

1589 PuTTFNMAM Fng. Tonsie I. iv. fArb.i 25 Therefore 
were they fPcjct.*;] the first Philosojdiers K. thick. 173a I’orK 
{title) An Essay 011 Man, Being the First Book of Ethic 
Epistles. X79X Ijiwwell Johnson an. 1749, But ''Fhe 
Vanity of JHiiman Wishes’ is. .as liigh an effort of ethirk 
Iioecry as any language can show'. X796 Mor.sk Amer. 
Oeog. II. 1R5 Dr. Hutcheson is the principal Ethic, writer of 
this i.*ountry [ Ireland]. X8X4 (.'akv Dante 34 Thy ethic 
page dcscrilx's Three dispositions adverse to Heav'n's w ill. 
18x5 Fdin. Fev. XXV. 355 In some of ids odes and elide 
exhortations. 

3 , Characterized by ‘ethos.* I'.See Ethoh 2). 

WoKNOM Lect. on Paint, by R. A. 355 note, 'I'h*: .style 
of Polygnolus was strictly ethic. 

4 , Gram. Ethic dative : ^ ‘ethical d.ative * : sec 
Ethical 3. 

1867 Farrar Gr. Synla-v (iBjo) 80 To this dative of refer- 
ence Ixlongs what i.s called the ethic (i.c. emotional) dative. 

B. sh. 

I. sing. 1 . [after Fr. ethique. It. and Sp. elica, 
.ad. L. Gr. 1) (tfxfi; .] a. 'I'hc science 

of morals ; cf. a. b. A scheme of moral science. 

*387 Tkevisa Jligdcn (Rolls) III. 363 F.ihik Iv.r. etyk] kat 
is pc scitn.s of kewes. 1 1400 Lan franc's Cirnrg. < MS. A.) 9 
So cloke he him wik vertucs, k^it of him mat arise good fame 
ft name : & kis tei'hib etik x63a Litiigow 7 'rar/. (1682) 
VIII. 327 As for the Science Practick, it doth first imbrace. . 
Eihick, that doth form the Manncr.s. X873 Ci.iffowd Fss ., 
Tasis 0/ Morals >x 6 -;qi ll. hA By Morals or Ethic I mean 
thc^ doiilrine 'of a sp'-cial kind of pleasure or displeasure 
which i.s felt by the human mind in contempUting certain 
courses of conduct, whereby they arc felt to he right or 
wrong, and of a special desire to do the right lldrigs and 
avoid the wrung ones, A thetueuM 17 July 74 In.. 

Mr. Spencer’s * Data of Ethics ’ . . an attempt to con.struct 
.'in ethic apart from thcology^s regarded as practicable. 

attrib. X778 J. James in Lett. RatUlipfe^ Jo*nesiri 
a beyond a logic or ethic com^xnd, is recommended. 

pi‘ BtMc*. 2 . ; after Gr. tA The 

science of morals; the department of study con- 
cerned with the principles of human duty. 


In this sense now usually constnied Oike other words of 
like formation) as sing . ; formerly as//. 

x6oa Wabnkr Alb. Kng. xii. Ixxv. ii6ia) 313 Nor wanted 
thear. .that did relye On Physickes and on Eihickes, and. . 
u God deny, a 1677 Harrow Sersn. vi. Wks. 1741 I. 48 
Out of them [St. Paul’s writings) might well be compiled a 
body of ethicks. xtex WtK.*D Ath. Oxon. I. 258 He was 
made Professor of Eloquence and Ethicks in the Univer- 
sitic of Ingol.stade. axtoo DrvijknIJ.', Persius profcsse.s 
the stoick philosophy ; the most gemerous amongst all the 
sects who have given rules of ethicKs. 1789 Bkntham Princ. 
Legist, xix. S ti Ethics at large maybe definert, the art of 
directing men's aetion.s to the production of the greatest 
possible quantity of hapnincss. 1838 Emkr.son Nature, 
Idealism Wks. tRohn) II. 164 Ethics and religion differ 
herein ; that the one is the system of human duties com- 
mencing from man ; the other, from Uoil. X889 Boyd Car- 
iMiNTiai Fampton Lect. vii. Religion without ethics .seems 
little else than irrcligiou.s religion. 

b. A treatise on the science; spec, that of 
Aristotle, 

c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i.exxxvi. ^1869) 71 'rhi.sisthat 
Aristotle .scith in cliques. ^^3 Caxton Cato Avij, 'J’hc 
phylosopher sayeih in the viii book of cthyiiucs that, etc. 
1646 Sir T. Brow.nk Pseud. Fp.^ iii. iv. 112 'fhc same is 
touched by Aristotle in hi-s Ethicks. X769 Junius Lipt. 
xxix. 131 If this gentleman w'ill go back to his Ethics. 
1837 9 Mailam liist. Lit. <i84^i I. 343 Edward himself 
. .road the ethics of Aristotle in Occk. 

F c. As discrete plural : Ethical maxims or ob- 
servations. Ohs. rare. 

1678 R. I/Estras<;k Seneca's Mor. To Rdr., I have re- 
duc'd idl ids scatter’d Ethi4|uc.s to thcii pro[>cr IIeud.s. 

3 . In narrower sense, with some qualifyinjj word 
or jihrase : a. The moral jirinciplos or system of 
a particular leader or school of thought. 

X65X Baxtfr Inf. Bapt. 288 flotl's laws, standing .it the 
top of our El hicks. 169a Bknti.ky Folly of .Athehm 31 
If the Atheists would but live up to the F.thii s of Epicnrii?. 
himself. X791 Bi'Kkk Let. to Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. 
VI. 34 'this phili^sophical instructor lRous.scuuJ in the 
ethicks of vanity. 1855 H. Rkko Lect. Fng. Lit. vii. '232 
IThe Spectator’s] morality . . is not a very high order of 
Christian ethics.^ 1869 hixvM Europ. .Mor. II. i. 1 The 
Ethics of Paganism were part of a phllusophy. X869 J. 
Makii.nfau Fss. 11 . 94 It lifts you., from the zoological 
ethics of Combe. 

b. The moral princiiilcs by which a person is 
guided. 

1837 M. Don'ovav Dorn. Scon. TI. 47 It i.s not llui pro- 
vince of mail to pronounce judgment on the ethics of ids 
fellow-creature, in the last tjxtremities of .starvation. 

C. The rules of conduct recognized in certain 
associations or depaitments of human life. 

1789 Bkntham Legist, .xvili. {I46 Now to Instruct 

each individual in what inanner to govern Ids own conduct 
in the details of life, is the particul.'ir business of pri^te 
ethics. 1864 Bukton Siol .Abr. 11. 279 Sc.i rights, anti sea 
elides w'c.rc by no means so distinctly defined as they arc 
now. 1870 R. W, T).m.k IFeek-day Sertn. vii. 13;^ 'J'he ethics 
of dining. x8^ Mozi.ky L'nh. Serm. ix. *85 'the peculiar 
s«xq«! of our(?nnrrh ethics for the last thirty yiwrs h.is been 
the culture of works of compassion. 1884 Syd. .Soe. l.e.w, 
Kthiis, medical, the. laws of the duties of medical men to 
the public, to eaoli other, and to themselves in regard to 
the c.xcicisc of their profession. 

4 . In wider sense : The whole field of moral 
science, including besides Ethics properly so called, 
the science of law whether civil, political, or 
international. 

1690 Tfmpi.k Fss. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 I. vtxf Thi; 
Sum of his iConfiitius’l Writings scenes to be a Body or 
rtigestiem uf Jithicks, that is, of all Moral Virtues, either 
Personal, Occonomical, Civil or Political. 1793 Pa.ack- 
STONK, •( Aww. (cd. 12*27 Jurisprudence .. is the princi[*al 
and most perfect branch of ethics. 

Ethical (c kikal), a. [f. prec. + al.] 

1 . Of or jierlaining to morality or the .science of 
ethics. 

1607 TfU'SKi.L.SV?/r«/r (1653)639 It remaineth to discourse 
of the Politick, Ethical, and Occonoiidck verities and pro- 
perties of them (bee.s]. x65a Evki.yn State of France hlisc. 
Writ, I1805) 47 This elbicall and mor.ill part of travel, cm- 
. hcllisheth a gentleman. 1830 Mackintosh Kth. Philos. 
j Wk-s. 1846 1 . 63 The. ethical piinriplcs of flohbcs, .ire com- 
I plelely interwoven with his politic.il .system. x86o Man.ski. 
Prolegom. l.ogica Pref. tcil. 2> 8 'I'hc value of every ethical 
sysleiii must idtimately be tc.stcd on psychological grounds, 
1876 tr. Haeckel's Hist. Creat. 1 . ii. 36 Moral, or ethic.'d 
inaterjalism, is something quite distinct fruiii scientific 
iiiateriHlism. 

b. Pertaining to ‘ethos* as opposed to ‘pathos*: 

see Ethos. 

a i6a6 Bp. Anorf.wf.s Serm. (1856) I. 445 Rather in pathc- 
tical than in ethical fenns. 

2 . Of an author or literary work ; Treating of 
the science of ethics, or of (]uestioiis connected 
with it. 

1665 Boyi.k Occas. Reft. (1673) 16 From Ethical or Theo- 
logical Compo.surcs, to take out Lessons that may itniirove 
the Mind. 1756 8s J. Wahion A’.w. /V'/<?('r.), He [rope) 
is the great Poet of reason, the first of ethical authors in 
verse. <xx845 Barham Jngol. Leg., Bro. BirchingUm, A 
metaphor, taken out of an ethical wrirk by the Stagyrite. 
1870 Kuskin Lect. Art i. (1875) 7 Ethical and imaginative 
literature. 

3 . Gram. Ethical dative : the dative when used 
to imply that a person, other than the subject or 
object, has an indirect interest in the fact stated. 

X849 L. Schmitz Lat. Gram. 212 This kind of dative, 
which occurs Ktill more frequently in Greek, is called the 
Ethical Dative. 


EthiCftlly (e’>ik&li), adv. [f. prec. In 

an ethical manner; according to the principles or 
rules of ethics ; from an ethical ).ioirit of view. 

1649 Bui.wek Pathofttyot. Pref. 12 'I'hosc also that shall 
hereafter Physically and Ethically handle the Doctrine of 
humane afiectiouH. 1674 Gotif. Tongue ix. § a. 150 Besides 
my subject leads me not to discourse ethically, but Chris- 
tianly uf the faults of the tongue. x86x Sat. Rest. 2r I>ec. 
6j6 Little cun be .said ethically, and nothing prudentially, 
for Uxilish things written. 1874^ Sfurgkon 'Preas. Dav. 
P.s, xt'ii. X It is good ethically, for it is the Lord's right. 

EtliicalnOBS (e’))ikalnt>s). [f.as prec. + -N£B8.] 
The quality of being ethical. 

1678 CunwoRTH lutell. Syst. i. v. 890 The foiind.ition 
whereof . . has not so much as one of the least .seeds either 
of Politic.-ilness or Ethicaincss at all in it. x886 W, J. Lilly 
in Forln. Rev, 591 How can wc predicate cthicalness or 
iincthii;alne.ss of a thing? 

Ethiciftn (e})i'|an '. rare. [f. L. Hhic t/s: set 
-IAN.] A writer on ethics; one vtustd in ethics. 

1889 Wai.dstein in Harher's Mag. Feb. 406 Bet ween the 
priirst. .and the theoretical cthician. .lies the activity in the 
.sphere of .sociology and economics of writers like Ruskiii. 

Ethicist (c']>i.sist). [f. ns prec. + -I8T.] —prec. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ethicise c j>is.-)iz , 7 a [f. as prcc. + -ize.] 

1. intr. 'Po discuss ctliics j to speak or write on 
morals, moralize, rare. 

x8x6 ( 1 . f'oi.MAN Br. Grins, Fire xix. They criliei/e, chop 
logic, ethii'izc, philosophize. 

2 . trims. To make ethical ; to invest with nn 
ethical element. 

1885 J. MARTiNEAn Types Ethical Th. (1889) II. 424 By 
iiaturafi/irig EiIuls [tin* schorl of Hcrherl Speiuer] reverse* 
the idealizing proees-i which rather elliicize *5 nature. X889 
Bovii CAnn-NH- R Hampton Lect. vii. 276 'I'he crecil . . be- 
comes cihici/ed. 

Ethico- 'C’Jnki?-), repr. Gr. T/doro-, combining 
form of ryffiAor: st?e Ethic. Occurring in a few 
compound ailjs. ; as Bthico-phyRical, -politioal, 
-religions, part.iking of the nature of or pertain- 
ing jointly to ethics, and physics, politics, or re- 
ligion. 

1667 11 , Mohk Dio. Dial. (171?) 565 The licreshith of 
Moses bc.'irs a triple meaning, .viz. l*'ihii:o-prih't)i:ai, Physico- 
theosophical, and I.itcial. 1847 Quincly Milton Wks. 
(i'i63) VI. 318 For what may properly be nailed the Ethico- 
physical Sublime there is but one gieat mt/dul .surviving in 
the Greek i>octry. x868 Bain Ment. .s* .Mor. Sc., Ethics 
«i^t7.s)53.S I’hc philosophical system of N eo- Platonism was 
throughout cthic.il or cthico-religious in sj)irit. 

Ethide (e-Joid). Chem. ff. Eth- -h-idk.] A 
compound lormed by the union of nn element or 
a r.idical with the mound rndical cthvl. 

1865 OniJNG in Athcnxum No. 1944, 131/1 Aluminium 
clhidc. and nielhide. i8fo l.ihr. Vniv. Kninol. Vfll. 593 
'riic action of carbonic acid on ethyde uf sodium [will pro- 
duce ketones |. 

1 Ethiko obs. form of Hectic. 

Ethimolog;i86, obs. form of Etymolocize. 
Ethine: see llKTinNc, Ohs., contempt, scorn. 
Ethine (cFiin). ('hem. [f. Eth- - f -INK.] The 
systematic name iscc -ink) of the gaseous hydro- 
carbon the bi- carbon member of the series 

2, called also Acetylene. 

1877 Wa'Its Fmvtu’s' Chem. II. 61 When .m electric arc 
froiu a powerful voltaic bailery passes bet w’een c.'irbun pules 
ill ail atmospJierc of hydrogen, the carlion and hydrogen 
j unite in the proportion to form ethine. 

Ethionic : / I'iip'uik , cz. Chem. [f. E;^TllJiU) 4- 
Gr. Otiov sulphur + -ic. 

I Formed by M.ignus in 1833, in iinilutioii of the terms 
proto; dcuto', triiO’Cenoth ionic [Gr. i»Ti-o« wine, in 1 roduced by 
Sertucriior ii8i8» to designate three acids, one of which 
Magini.s supposed to have been identical with ethionic acid.] 

Ethionk acid \ ^ f 0 ^^7 C^Vatts Did. Chem.) 

produced by the action of water on Ethionic anhy- 
dride. Call., 3‘S03, formerly called Sulphate of 
carhyl[y^?XX'h J)id. Chem.'), wliich is obtained by 
bringing together olefiant gas and vapour of sul- 
phuric anhydride in a tube. 

1838 'f. 'i'lioMSON Chem. Org. Bodies 190 Of Ethionic 
Acid. 1877 Waits Fenmes’ Chem. II. 174 Ethionic Anhy. 
dride. 

Ethiop tirch. Also: 4-7 

ethiope, (5 othyope), 6 -q 80lhiop(o. [ad. L. 
AUhiops, gen. ..EJhiop-is, ad. Gr. MBlurp, AlBioiroK, 

‘ Ethiopian *, commonly believed to be f. cu0-*iv 
to burn + u\f/ face, and to mean primarily * burnt- 
face * (cf. atOvip * fiery- looking’, later * sunburnt *, f. 
same or cognate elements) ; the formation is how- 
ever not clear, and some h.ave siijjposcd the word to 
be an etymologizing corruption of a foreign ethnic 
n.ame. (In Eng. now always with initial caiiital.) 

The 'Ethiopians' are mentioned by Homer as a people 
dwelling in the far ea«t and the far west ; in later Gr. fhe 
name was applied chiefly to the inhabitants of Africa south 
of Egypt, but also to peoples of swarthy complexion in 
other parts of liiftworld.] 

A. sh. lit. ^ ETHioriAN; hence, usually, n 
person with a black skin, a blackamoor. Phrase, 
To wash an (or thi) Ethiop {white) : to attempt 
the impossible. , 

Wyclif Jer. xiii. 23 Yf chnunge mai an Ethiope his 
skyn. 1490 Caxton Fneydos xxiii. (1890) 84 Vpon his last 
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]tart of therth there habitable where conuerse thethyopes. 
1^ Hawks Past, Pitas, xxxvii. x, Out there flew, ry^ht 
blacke and tpdyous, A fouie Ethyopc. 1599 Siiaks. Muck 
Ado V. iv. 38 11 c hold my minde, were she an Ethiope. 1660 
f IiCK£RiNGii.L Jamaica (x66i ) 106 The truth whereof many 
an A^lbiope hath now unwillingly asserted, a x688 V it* 
i.iKKS (Dk. BnekhmJ E^. to Julian^ As sure to miss. As 
they, that wa^h an Ethiope’s Face. 1775 ShkhIdan Eixmls 
III. ii, Though 1 were an yEthiop. nxjgt Weslev .SVrw/, 
Ixviii. (i8'.{5> IK 158 In the most elegant language, she 
labours to wa.sh the ^ihiop white. 

B. attrik. and adj, 

1 . Ethioi ian. \ Rthiop ////<? (Milton) : ?tlio 
equator. 

1667 Mii.toh P, L, IV. 98a By soin suppos'd True Paradise 
under the Ethiop Line By Niliis head. 

2 . Of the hue of an Ethiop ; Mack. 

x6oo Shaks. a, y, L. IV. iii. 35 Ethiop vvord^ blacker in 
their eflcit Then in their rountcnaiKC. i63SltJi.Ai*TKORNt] 
f.ady Mothers ii. in Hullen O, PI, II. 193 '!'<» lumg this 
inatc'hle.ss diamond in the care Of Kthiope J^cath. x8xa 
liKUER i'rnnd. i'indar 11. iss Aurora's knight of Ethiop 
hue, s8i8 Kkats Etidyinion 11. 413 The ivy mesh. Shading 
its iEthiop herries, 

t Etliiopesse. Ohs. Al<;o .iSthiopeBse. [f. 
j>rcc. + -E.S8, alter L. yRthiopissa l^Vtilg. A«/« xii.), 
<lr. AWtfWiffoa ( I.XX.%] A female Etliiopian. 

It38a Wycmf A’»«//A xii. 1 The Eihiopis hi.s wijr.| 1614 
|{ At.Fiiai i/ist. li'or/d 1. 1«6 Josephus his ’I'.'ile of an Ethiop* 
♦^sse, wife of Moses. 1640 HAK.sNi!:r tt'fhPs Sumnt. 172 
Moses, .married an yEthiopc.s.se, yet could hee not change 
her hue. 

Etlliopiau (/}’i|tf«‘pian\ a. and sb. Also <1-7 
ffithiopiao, 7 ethiopean. [f. Ethioj* or Pithiopia ; 
sec -IAN, -A.N.J 

A. adj. 1 . Of or belonpng I0 P'thiopia (in the 
v.-trioiis historical uses of the iiaine'.orto the peojiU s 
known to the ancients as Aithiopes. Oflcii used 

now only humorously) as ‘ negro*. Ethiopian 
aermadcr', a ‘nigger* minstrel, a musical per- 
former with face blackened to imitate a negro. 

1684 Friendiy Adxnce PlatUers E. ^ // '. Indies 111. Ktitle'i 
niiilom»c. btrtween an Ethiopean or Negio Slave, and a 
Christum. 1697 Dkviikn Fire. Ceor}i. iv. 413 The leeming 
Tide, .iiouring down from Etnionian f«in<ls. r838 I.vtton 
f,€ila IV. i. The Ethiopian guaru.> .. marched slowly in the 
rear. x86t Maviikw Land, /-«/•<»«/' 1 1 1 . 190 There arc [in 
Lundoiil Ethiopian stre.nnrlcrs. 
tb. absol, wall pi. .sen.se. Ohs, 

1635 Vhyww Ch^istianography The Ethiopian 

.ind Mos«;oviics doe Kipti/c in the Church porch, 

c. in proper names of vaiious plants. 

1378 I.Yiii Ihnfoens w, xrviii. 281 The .•sccoruh: .Scsnli , . 
hath leaucis like Juye. .The sl.alk is hlackishe . , And I his is 
ctiunted to be the Ethiopian Sescli. 1397 t ’lEKARi) Ucrkxl 
II. ixi. 347 111 English we have thought good to call it the 
.\cthiopian Amilc. S. J. Caistr in (T/ir. JForii 31 

July 575/.* Ethiopian lilies, which arc exquisitely heautirul. 
2 . a. Anthropology. Used by Fome as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of one of the races into which the 
human species is divkleil. b. Jriol. The distinc- 
tive epithet of one of the biological ‘regions’ of 
the earth’s surface. 

i86x liui.MK Ir. Afpquin-Tandtm 1. vi. 36 In the kingdom 
wliich he [Maul constitutes illominab there i*i but. one 
ycnii.s illuiiio , and in this genus hut one .species (.Sapiens). 
This species presents three varieties or firincipiil laccs, . 

( aiic.'isian, Mongtdian. and Ethiopian. 1880 A. K. VVai.i.acis 
fst. Life S3, Kegion^ litliiitphu . .(iteyra/^hhvtt Equivaient^ 
.Africa -south of the Sahara) with M.^da;;ascur. 

B. sb. A native of Ethiopia ; t a negro, black- 
amoor. 

* 55 * irut.oi 'i', Ethiopians. 1598 Siiaks. Merry ir. tt. iii. 
28 Is he dtfad, my Einiup'mn? x6xx - - f/’int. T. iv. iv. 375 
This hand, .as while as. . Eihyopi.ins looili. 16B6 Bonyan 
Hook for Hoys «V iHrls (kt.pr.) 4a Moses wa.s n fair and 
comely man. His wife a swarthy Ethiopian. 17*7 !*'■: Eok 
Syst. Ma!:u' i. iii. <1840) 63 Ethiopians of Arafiia Fcli.v, 
which they call the .Snuih; and who, though Arabians, arc 
called Ethiopians in .Scripture. 

b. An * Ethiopian .strrenader’. See A. f. 

t86x Mr.s. Cari-yi.k AW/. 1 M. 8x The brass band is i>uc« 
cceded by a band of I’.thioplans. 

Ethiopic (f|iif^’pik)» D'fk f'* 9 Pthiopii-its : 

see Ethiop and -ic.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Ethiopia. Now only with 
reference to language, denoliiig the ancient lan- 
guage of Abytwinia, or to the cliurch ii.siijg this 
language in its Ferviccs. 

1639 Hammonij On Ps. Ixxii. p Annot. 350 The iEthlopick 
sea. 173* Lkimaud Sefhos If. 4 The I’hamicians pass'd 
from the Eastern or Elliiopicle .sea. 1774 Oollism. A'at. 
ftist. 117761 II. 69 The ch.'iracters of an Ethiopic inanu- 
scri^it. xW*-3 ScHAKF AWn At;//;'. A'mW. 184* In the 
Ethiopic church he f Pilate] i.s a saint. 

2 . absol. The Ethiopic language. 

1867 Whitnkv Lang. ^ ,*iindy of i.ang. *99 The ancient 
tongue of Abyssinia, the Ethiopic or Caei*/, has u lilera* 
tnre. 

attrih. Mod. A good Ethiopic scholar. 
tE*tbupB. Obs. Also BBthiops. [a. L. 
mthiops lit. ‘ Imhiop, negro,’ by medieval chemists 
used in this sense.] * 

A name given to certain black or dark-coloured 
compounds of metals. Ethiopx martial^ martial 
Ethiops fpihiops martialis , : the black oxide of 
iron. Rthiops mineral {JL. mindrnlis ) : the Mack 
sulphide of mercury, prepared by triturating mer- 
VoL. III. 


cury and sulphur together. {Jiihiops without adj. 
usually « tthiops mineral.') 

1706 PiiiLLii*!), ACthiops MtHtral. 1753 Ciiamoers Suppl. 
s.v.% A new preiAratiou of yEthiops is given by Crugcr. X770 
Eew Disp. The .tulphur . . and tlie mercury . . remain 
at the l^ttoin. .united into an cthiopA. 1791^ G. Adams 
Nat. d* Exp. Philos. I. xi. 474 'I'he whole wire is con.sumcd 
, .the glohulcs of iron wilt lie found in that state called Mar* 
f'al Ethiops. x8w Bhewster Magutt. 304 The powder 
which foriiicil the bask of this pa.ste was. .martial Ethiops. 
1854 J. .Scoi-PEHN in Orr's Circ. .Sc. Chem. 500 Sulphuret 
of mercury is obtained in the condition of black powder, 
formerly known by the itppellation Ethiop's mineral. 
Stbise V. rare. In 9 ethiso. [ad. Gr. 

to accustom, use.] trans. (Sec qiiot.) 

1876 Gkoik Pith. Ft'agm. v. 153 All legislators try to 
cihise- to create habits among - the citizens for the punwse 
of making them good. 

Ethlete, Ethluke: sec Eatii C i. 

BUlXIlO- (0 Jimd-I, combining form of Cr. 
sieve, in a lew compounds of mod. formation, oc- 
curring in anatomy, with general sense ‘ pertaining 
jointly to the ethmoid bone and some other part 
of the skull*, e.g. Sthmo-foontal a, [sec Fuon- 
TAiJ, pertaining to the ethmoid and frontal bones: 
as tile cthmo‘frontal nott h. Ethmo-maxillary a. 
[see MaxiIJ.ahy], j3citaining to the ethmoid and 
to the max illaiy bones: tx&t'thmO'tna.xiilary suture. 
Sthmo-nasal a. [see Nas.xl], pertaining to the 
ethmoid and to the nasal bones : as ethmo^nasal 
suture. Sthmo-pxesplienoidal a. [see Prksj'Hi:- 
NoiDAi.], of or pertaining to the ethmoid and to the 
presphenoid b(»ne ; as ethmopresphowidal suture 
(Huxley). Stluno-turbiiial (plates) or Sthmo- 
turblnals [see TruDiNAiJ, the lateral masses of 
the ethmoid bone, connected horizontally with 
each other at the iipjier surface by the cribriform 
plate. Sthmo-Tomerine (plate) (see quot.'. 

1875 Bi.akk 7 a*oL 46 The olfaetyry chamber of the nasal 
cavity .. contains a se.iics of simple, longitudinally placed 
eiliinoturbinals. 187a MivAk r F.lttn. A hot. 94 This pro* 
lon^alioii forwards . . forms a median plate (Icriiied Elhmo- 
vomcrinc. x88i t'a/ 337 A cartilaginous expansion called 
llie cihmo*vouieiiiie plate. 

Ethmoid (e’Jmioid', a. and .xb. Anal. Also 
9 erroii. osthmoid. [ad. Gr. sieve-like, j 

‘ cribriform’ (Galen has x) 9 fioHbi<i barovv ethmoid 
bone), f. sieve: sec Cf. I'r.ethmoide] 

A. adf Sieve-like, tincly perf<»rated, E.thmoid 
bone: a square shaped ceUuIar bone, situated be- 
tween the two orbits, at the root of the nose, 
containing many perfomtions, through wliich the 
olfactory nerves pass to the nose. 

1741 Monko Anat. (cd. 31 80 Joined to the F.ihmoid Bone. 
1831 R. Knox (y/»7«r/'sy/».'i/. 5R3 It dives into the posterior 
ethmoid cells. 1854 OweN in Cire. Fe. iriBOs) J 1. 9tv‘i Paris 
of I he olfactory cajihulcs .. forming the compound bone 
culled ‘.xthmoid.’ 

B, <inasi-4‘4. passing into .sb. ^ ethmoid bone. 

184a (’01.. H. Smith Nat. Library xiii. 87 The cranium . . 

maybe sulxlivided into three comp.artmenls, th»'. finlcrior 
containing the two frontal bones and the aiiliinoid. 1851 
Kiciiakusom Ceof. viii. 31 3 Tlic 3ril ihc ethnu»itl with the 
two front.'d. 1858 Gi ikik tint, Hifulder sx\, 121 The eye 
orbits seem to have been at the cornels of the iiiler maxillary, 
circumscrilied by the sub*orbi(als .and tlie clhmoiils. 

Hence Ethmoi’dal a. a. Of or pertaining lu the 
Ctlimoid bone. b. = Ethmoid. 

a. 1741 Monro Anat. 'ed. 3), The F.tkmoidal and SphC' 
noidal ISmuresl surrouml tlie Bonc.s of lliese N-'iincs. X831 
T.. Kno.x Cloquet's .Aunt, 47 On each siilc of the cthmoid.'il 
notch, there is oliserve.d a triangular concave surface. 1843 
E. Wii.soN Anat. I'ade.m. 281 EilimoiJal arteries pass 
through the ethmoidal fuianiimi. 

b. 1784 II adi.ky ill /’////. Trans. T.TV. 4 The superior 
maxillary, sibomiidal and cihmoid;d IxMies were broken 
.away. 1849 K. Br.vTir C/cuiers Anim. A". 39 The rr.iiiiiiiii 
subdivides into three poriioiis: the anterior is formi,.l by 
llic two frontal and the ctliiii<»idal bones. 

EthmoSB (t )inm“*a). Ehys. [f. Cr. x/fl/x-or sieve 
+ -esji.] A name given to cellular tis.sue. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ethnagone (c*J»nagf»K\ [f- Gr. fflr-os na- 
tion + d^ary-iis leader.] A leader of a nation. 

1889 Gi.AnsTc)NN in s()th Cent. }m\. 15a If 1 may coin a 
word for the occasion, he lO’Connell] was an cthiiagogiie. 

Ethnarch iC-])uajk). [ad. Gr. iOvapx-ri^i f. 
lOr-ox nation T -apxos ruler.] A governor of a 
nation or people: a ruler over a ])rt»vincc. 

H164X By. MouNTArm Acts 4- Mon. They [the Jew-sJ 
had their Ethnarchs, 'J’op.'irch.s, high • Priests, Rulers, 
Princes, and sometime Kings of their ownc. z69a Washing- 
ton tr, Milton's lief. Pop. iv, Ca:s;ir . did not apiK»ini a 
King over them [the JewsI, but a Governour, whmii they 
called an Kihnarch. ^ 177B Aptiiokyk Pmutl. Chr. a 10 
Julius C'f:s.Tr . uuthoriztfd Ifyrranus and his children to be 
e-lhnarchsof the jews, 9879 U. Gkikib Christ 30 J’ompcy 
set lip IlyrcatiUA n.s high priest and ruler, under the title 
of ethnarch. 

Etlmarcliy (e-j’naikiv [ad. Gr. € 0 vap\ia, f. 
tOt apxv ^ : see prcc.] a. The dignity or office ol 
an ethnarch. D. The dominion of, or province 
ruled by, an ethnarch. 

x6is Hevwood a pot. Actors 96 They divided their do- 
minions and contryc.H into prinr.ipaliiics ; stime into pro* 
vinccs. others into ethnarch yes. _ x<^3 Snhj^yt ofSnpixm. 

68 Antipaier. .deposeth him of his Ethnarcliie. 186a Meri- 


ETHNICISM. 

VALE A’<n«. Aw/. 1x863! V. xlvl 417 Syria, .waa still akirted 
by several (ribiitary kingdom.s or elhnarchies. 

Ethnic (e*ki ik^ a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 eth- 
nyke, 5-7 ethnik(e, 6-8 ethniok(e, (6 BBtli*, 
ethenicke, ctneke), 7 othnique, (ethnyoko), 
6- ethnic, [ad. Gr. i$vtic-b% heathen, f. advos 
nation; in the I. XX, hence in N. T. and the 
Fathers, rd idei;- the nations, Gentiles (rendering 
Heb. c'l: ^byim, ]> 1 . of 'la gdy, nation, cap. non- 
Istaelitish or ‘Gentile* nation). 

The (ir. rOvos was formerly often iiiKTclited to be the 
source of Eiig. Hkathi- n; hence the confused forms Af M* 
w/c, H BA'iTi i::Nic, which might be regarded as corrupt variants 
of this word.) 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to nations not Christian or Jewish ; 
Gentile, heathen, pagan. 

c 1470 Hahhinh Chron. Pi inier’s Pref. ix, nichiblc bookes 
of liidges and Kynges . ■ farre surmoiiiiiiiig nil ctlinikc 
diKiyiigvs. 1345 Udali, Frasni. Par. I*n*f. 3 An c.tlniike 
and a pag.Tiic kyng. MARIlFtTi H/,\ 0/ XotfS (U 'J'h.Tt 

all coiiipo-dtion is agniust the tuiture n( God even the 
‘Ethnicke Philosophers perceived. x6ii Svi 1 o ///.v/. Ct. 
Brit. VI. xlix. § 171 l*rofc.s.sing him.sclfc to lx; a Cliristian, and 
witliall protesting tiiat he would not be a suueniigiic oiur 
an Elliiiikc^ Empire. 1651 Houri-.S I.muafh. \\\. xlii. 2B1 
Exh('ru-d iheirC-onvertstoobey ibeir then Ethiiiquc Princes. 
1804 Moork Fpist. Ill iii. 4s All the charm thru cilinic fancy 
gave 'J'o hlessed arbour.s o’er the western wave. 18. . 
LonOK Drinking .Sony vii, These are ac.Lieiit eilmic l evels 
Of a faith long .since ‘forsaken. 1831 Caki yli' .'it, t /ing 1. 
vii. 118721 4?, I find at this time bis ipligion is as good as 
allogelber Ethnic, Gir.eklsh. 1873 Lowi.i.i. .Among niy I'ks. 
Si:r. 11. 107 riicre is first the ethnic, forecourt, then the 
purgatorial middle-space. 

2. I’ci mining u> race; peculiar to a race or 
nation; tthnological. 

xBri I>. \Vn.HoN Ptfh. Ann. / 1 Bay I. ix. nzy That ethnic 
stoiK which eiiibraci'd ail existing Eimipuun r.Tce*. 1863 
1 Render ii Feb. 163 1 The .slight di velopmePt of ethiiic 
! pet iiliaiities in childhood. 1875 I.ioini-ooT ( Viww/. Col. 
11886)133 Heresies are at best ethnic; truth is essentially 
catholic. 

t B. jA One who is not a (’hi istian or a Jew ; 
a ( lenlile. heal hen, pagan. Obs. 
c 1375.VC. Leg. Saint s,HarHabns 161 A part of It [the li.*ni])lc] 
fi l dtiiie K mad a gret disirtn ctonc Of cthiiykis. e 1334 li. 
Pot. Cerg. Eng. Hist. <Camd. Soc.i 1 . 169 Bciiigc on all 
siilp.s bee.sell wfth the Trachcrie of these rude a;llieni(;ke.s, 
lice, was st)il.Tiiilie sbiyiie. iSBB Ali-kn Adnton. 37 Yf he., 
heare not Ihc C.^liiin.hc, let him he taken for an Ktlinike. 
»6a5 B. JoNsoN Stnp/e 0/ N. 11. iv, A kind of Mule ! 'J hal's 
half an Kthnick, half a ChriKtian I 1664 Evklyn Syhui 
(1776) (■)i4 The Eihoio.s do .still rrpiilc all gieat trees to Ih' 
divine. 17*8 Motif . an Algiers iv. 77 They look upon 
them (ihc Jewsj as .several degrees beneath.. Hcutbeiis, 
Etlinicks, Pagans, and ldulatet’.s. 

Ethnici^ (e jinikah, a. [f. prcc. + -Ab.] 
tl. Of .Til ellmic nature or enameter; heathenish. 
1347 Bi*. IlooiT'ii ttoclar. Christ v. l)iij,\Vliat. .blasphemy 
of G«>d,.and Etfhlnycall idol.iiric is this. 1577 NoRiHUROfiKi: 
Dhing 11843)67 Eilinicall .sporte.s and p.Tstimcs. 1634 Sir 
T. Hi whi-.rt Trav. 195 The Religiuti of the Pegiians i.s 
Elhtiicail, knowing many but false Gods. 170a C. Mai ih-.k 
Magn. Chr. iii. 11. xx. 11852)^147 The f ustom of preaching at 
fiineials may seem ethnical in its origin, 
t b. Fag;in : - Ethnic A. I. Cbs. 

(7x638 Ml OK. ICks. III. viii. 643 The Wiunan whic h escaped 
the fury of the Ethnical Dragon. 1659 Brui’c.H Stu'r. 
Trine. 548 Should not . . Ethnical Rome be lesso B.nbyliiii 
then the Chii.siian. 176* J. Brown Poetry St Mns. xiii. 
(1763) 237 riic .Subjects of tbe iiarraiivc. .may be drawn 
either from ethnical or sacred Story. 

2. Uf or pertaining to race or races, llicir origin, 
and characteristics. Cf. Ethnic A. J. 

1846 Grotk Greece. 11. i. II. 308 Put. ly upon geographical 
iifit upon ctlmical r.oiisidcration.s. 1871 Krklm.sn ///a*/, b.ss. 
Scr. 1. iii ';8 Ah far ns rilinical connexion is coii' cmed, this 
aimlogy will hold good. 

3. J’erlaining to the science of racc.s ; Ethno- 

i.ooicAb 3. 

x 86 a I ). Wilson Preh. Man I (1865 4 H' h- d‘‘‘n 
materials full tif promise for the ctlinic.Tl student. >884 
Publisher Af Hookbuyer's Jrul. 15 Nov. n 2 The corifiised 
char.'icicr of the prevailing ethnical liii ratiire dealing with 
the Sudan. 

Ethnically (c Imikali', adv. [f. \ncc. + 'LY^.l 
1 1 . in .in ‘cthnii ar or Iieatlicni.sh maciier. Obs. 
1563 87 i’oxK A. \ M. (1^96) 117, a Thi.s poue. mninteliied 
the fiuhie id- il.iii'T of inwgc.s. .« omm.'uitling them most ethni* 

< allie to be incc n.sed. _ ^ 

2 . As teganls lar.t?: ‘ lacially . 

1847 Ckoit; Grene 11. xxii. 11 1 , d’4 The (Pmotrians were 
elhuically .ikiii to ibe priiniiivc p«>pulalioli of Rome, 

(it Ai'S 1 i»NK A )'//< /*'. 65 No one can suppose Trojan 

and Hellnie io li.ivr lireii .. ciliniiuilly one, though bulb 
Were jjroLably of ihc Ary.Tn stock. 

Ethnicism (c ]»nisiz’m). [f. Ethnic + -ism.] 
t a. IIc.itlKiiisin, paganism ; heathenish super- 
stition ; an instance of ibis (obs ), b. In mod. 
use without repio.Tchful implication: The reli- 
gions of the (ieutile nations of antiquity ; the 
comiriori ciiarnctcri;-tics of thesti as contrasted with 
llfbrnis'ii and Christianity. 

16x3 PuKCHAS Pitgr. IX. v. § 3 iK.) Certaine Brasilianis 
. . had vet f p a new sect of Christian eilinirisnic, or muiigrell* 
Chri'dianity. x6«S Jackson Orig. ynbelie/e xxlii. 996 
Fcignefl rdaiioriH of a new starres appearance or Other like 
F.ihnkismeK. 1667 Wateriiousu iti In dark- 

ness of eiTour and in the shadow of de.'xtli through Etbni- 
cism. 1849 tr. NittscNs Chr. Doctr. Pref, 7 I'he two great 
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directions of reiigio-historical dcvelojimcnt, KthnicKin and 
Kcvduiion. 1851 (.ARi.vi.ii: SU'tiing^ x, i.x. u&js) .S 4 A mind 
. .occupied, .with mere Kthnicism, Radicalism and icvolu* 
tioiiaiy tumult. 

Etnnicist (c‘J>nisist). rare, [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
= J'Ithnomxjist. 

proved by.. an 
hin^ more nor 

tEthnroity. (Ms. rare- K [f. as prec. 4 -IT V.] 
Iltralhenclom, ho.athen suj^erstition. 

177* Nmif- NT ir. ///s/. Friar (irriind L 332 From the 
ciiiiiiiij .spume of the celebruted F.^enn waves rabuIou.s 
ethnicity fui)|ned Venus their idolatress conceived, 
t EiiluilciBef Oh. rare~-\ [f. as pr«c. 
+ -izis.] hitr. '1 o act, speak, etc. like an 'ethnic ’ 
or heathen. 

1663 J. SrENCKK Proifi^ias ( i665> 247 VVlierciis both 'racitu.s 
and Josephus relate the sudden openiiiii of the doors of the 
't'cmple, etc. . .they .appear to me very much to Ktlinicizc in 
ail (he.se storiei:. 

t E^thnish^ a, oh. [f. Gi. ItOvos (see Ethnic) 

+ iaH.] Hk.mhknish. 

X5SO Dkcon Fortr. Faith/ul Prol., Widowing in al kind 
of wealthe like Klhny.sh ]Cpici]re.s. 1^3 Homilies 11. Idolatry 
M859) 187 HeU-.ue. .worshipped the King, and not the woo’d 
• .for that is an ethnish error. 

fithnise l e Jnidiz), V. rare. [f. Gr. tOv-os (rd 
iSiftj the nations, Gentiles : see Ethnic) + -ize.] 
inlr. To favour Gentile or heathen views or prac- 
tices. Hence E thnizing •ul/l. sb., in (juot. ath ib. 

Bucii tr lla^enback's Hist. Hoclr, I.42 'I'he earliest 
heresies uif which we have anjf trustworthy account, appear 
cither asi judajzing, or a.s f.tlmi/ing OicIIeniziiiK) tendencies. 

Stlmodicy (elmpdlsi). rare. [mod. f. (>r. 
iOvo-s nation + -Si/r<a adniini.stration of justice, f. 
Siarf justice.] Comp.irative jurisprudence as a 
branch of ethuolojjy. 

x 98 g AiliemrafH 21 .Sept. 391 '3 The l.abonrs of the jKthno. 
graphical] Congrc.s.s .are i)rgaiii/.id in siv sections, vi/. 
general ethnology’ ; ethics, ethiiixlicy, .uul .sociology. 

Etlinogeiuc (ekn^id^c-uik}, a. [f. next -h U'.] 
Pertiiniiig lo elhtiof^ony. 

EtlulOgfBIiy '(e])»^'d.^/hi). [mod. f. Gr. edvo-s 
nation f -ynsin birth.] That branch of dhno' 
logy which treats of the origin of races, nations, 
and ocoplcs. In mod. Diets. 

Stnnograj^liar (epnp'grdfu). [f. 1 !:thno 

(;raph-\! ^or ( .r. tOvo-s nation + os writer) 

-f- -KR*.] One who treats descHptivoly of the 
races of mankind ; one who is versed in the science 
of ethnography. 

i? 54 H. M iLLCii Sell. .V .S'e/tM. x. ((.Ss?) 202 An evidence, the 
ethnographer miglit perhaps .s.'iv, of its purely Celtic origin. 
f86s Tvlor Early Hist. Man, viii. «oa I'be F.tliiiographor, 
who has ^tudicd the .stone implcmcnt.s of Fau opc. i8&f .\. 
M. Faibimihn in Coi^re^^atioualist Apr. The grciitcst 
cthnograidiers, that i.s, the men who h.-ivc most extensively 
studied the onstoins, the inaMner.s, the belief's of men. 

Ethnonaphic e})nt7grce'(ik), ti. [f. as prec. | 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to ethnography. ! 

1836 Ch)i,. WiSbMAN ..SV. (V Ee/h. II. vii. 46 Nor is thi.s 
conUned nierely to the members of the same rthnograpbic 
family. 185a rii. Ko.ss Ilumholdt' s I'rtr.K III. xxvi. S7 
The ethlKr^raphic document called El .'Info de Fi/fitcroa, ' 
is one of tliK m.i.sl. curious records of the barbarism of the ! 
first fOH^uistadotes. 1878 (.Ii.alisioNis Prim. Homer 103 j 
These l.aones .. represent the Jav.m of the great cthno- 
graphic document, chap. x. of the Hook of < ieiicsi^. 

Sthnogra'pliicaJ, a. [f. ])icc. + - .m..] prec. 

Pkioiaro .'V,Tr. Hist. Man 473 'I’he cthni)gr.xphic.d I 
outline which I li.tve now concluded. 1876 A'. Amer. Fev. j 
CXXIII. 150 Klhiio.;;;rapld<.ril studies have made some pro- | 
gres.H in these later day. s. 1879 Kakrau .St. Paul I. 391 | 

Galatia had two ine.ani rigs the first ethnographical, the : 
second political. 

Bthnographically (e]m£>gr:i.-fikriii), fli/z'. [f. i 
prcc. -f- -LY-.] In an ethnograithical manner ; from \ 
an ethnographical point of view, ! 

Fraser s Mag. XX. 712 Which, contempl.'ifcd . -cthno. ' 
graphically, .holds out . . abundant matter. 1869 Rawi.in i 
.‘■ lON Ant:. Hist. 9 Ancient History maybe niappial out., j 
ethnographical ly, according to states and natiou.s. ! 

EtlblOgraphist (et>np-grafist). [f. Ethno- j 

GRAPH- Y + -I. ST.] = ETHNOGKAI'HKU. j 

1880 Libr. l/niv. Ktunvl. V. 560 Kthnograpbisfs deal with 1 
tribes, and with partii ular in.stitutious .and , .custom.s. j 

EtllllOIpP&plLy '' [mod. f. Gr. 

nation T -ypatfua writing.] 'I'he scientilic descri])- 
tion of nations or r.-iccs of men, with their customs, 
habits, and jioints of difference. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 97 The term ethnography fnation- 
descrxplion) is soiiif times used by (jennan WTilcrs in the 
sense which we have given to anthropography. 1857 Dk 
t^niNcBY China Wks. 1871 XVI. 233 t he F.nglisliman . . 
of Chinese cthnogr.-iphy has not a hou.se, except in crevices 
of rocks. 18M (jcAOhroNK 7«v'. Mundi vii. (1870: It is 

in triilh a main key to the ethnography of the poems. 1878 
Rkci.i.s in Encyel. Hr it. VIII. 613 J•.7^, Kthriograpliy em* 
bracc.s tlie descriptive details, and ethnology the r.afional 
exposition, of the human a:;gregalcs and organizutiuns, 

Ethnologer 'e|>nf> iyd.: 5 .)j). [f. Ethnolog-y + 

-Klil.] rv Kth.voi.oot.st.** 

1850 NfcKivACK Roni,^ F.mp. ^1865) I. v. 222 The Theri, 
whom medern etluiologers represent as belonging to a dis- 
tinct family. 1881 Krbkmam Hist. (ieog. Furope I. iii. 57 
It IS from C.'iesar, ethnologer as well as conquer* that we 
get our chief knuwtedi^e of the country as it way in his day. 


Ethnologic (e]tn<’]p‘d3ik), a. [f. as prec.-f- 

-ir.l « next. 

z8&| H. Shknckr lllust. UniiK Pro^r. 31 Progress of 
every kind-- astronomic, geologic, oigantc, ethnologic, social. 

Sthnologioal (c^ntfl^'d^ikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-iCAfi.] Of or pertaining to ethnology, 

X849 FKEnMA.v eirehit. 18 Others .. belong rather to the 
ethnological and phitotogiad inquirer. t8tf Glaixsiuni-. 
Homer l. 284 'Fhe elhnuiugical formation of the different 
coinnuinities. i86z Grn. P.Thompmin Audi Alt. lll.clxiv. 
18.; If our Etlniologiral Societies cannot otherwise be con- 
tented, they must, etc. 1873 Daily Neivs 19 Sept. 1/2 A 
cullectioii of ethnological curiosities from New Guinea, 

Ethnologioally (ekm^lpd^ikali), adv. [f. 

prec. F -LY “. J In an ethnological manner ; from 
an ethnological point of view. 

1861 G. Muokk Lost Tribes 4 A circumstance, ethnulugi- 
<aily con.sidercd, of much interest and ini]>ortaiice. ^ 18^ 
Fhbl'.man Norm. (1876) I. ii. 36 lA>thiaii was politically 
as well as cthnologically KngHsh. 

Ethnologist fekn^ lod,:;!.-!). [f. KthN()1.oO-v 
+ -1ST.] Gne who is engaged or versed in the 
study of ethnology. 

184a Pkichakm Nat. Hist. Man xv. (1843) 132 Every miw* 
ethnologist subdivides the nations wliich his predecessor 
had coiiiicctcd. 1878 W. II. Dam. Later Preh. Man s The 
ellniologist. .may ntlc their burial pl.accs. 1881 .Itlantic 
Mag. XLVII. 232 The ethnologist, who deals with skulls 
and statures and complex ion.s. 

Ethnologiso (ehnp lod.^^oiz), V. [mod. f. as 
prec. + -IZK.] intr. 'I'o speculate on ethnological 
questions. 

1873 Whitnkv Orient. Stud. 224 If our author will not 
allow the elyinoIogist.s to cthnologi/c, etc. 

Ethnology i^eVn^^ lod,:^!). [f. Gr. (Ova-s nation 
+ -Aoy/tt tliscoursc : see -LooY.] The science 
which treats of mces aiul peojiles, and of their 
relations to one another, their distinctive physical 
and other characteristics, etc. 

184a pRiciiARi* Nat. Hist. Man 132 The history of nations 
termed ethnology, must be in.ainly founded on the rcl.'ition.s 
of their languages. 1847 Proi . Amer. Phil. .Soc. IV. 35H 
Dr. Hethunc m.adc some remarks €»n ethnology, a term he 
preferred to ethnography. 1878 LumiocK Preh. Times 
Pref. 9 F.thnology in fact is p.-issitig at pi-c.sciit through a 
phase from which other sciences have safely emerged. 

EthnoniftniaC (ehnr?nic*‘nia'k). [f. Gr. tOuo-s 
nation + Maniac.] One who is crazy about the 
rights of ' nationalities ^ j 

1883 S. E nwARDS Poles Captivity II. 140 The political j 
cthnomani.'irs to lie ronsi.stent ou.ght to propo.so the an- j 
nexation of Alsace to some German state. 

qiiasi-</^(7. *8M Sat. Rev. 16 Jan. 69 The game, from the j 
ethnoinaniac |)uint of view, may be regarded as won. j 

Etlmopsychology (c:}»iW|.soik7riody,i). [f.Gr. | 
el?vo-y nation, people -1- PtsYciloLOGY.] I’he in- j 
veatigation of the psychology of races and pcople.s. j 
I .A.NO in \<dh Cent. XIX. 58 For this method jphilo- i 
logical I wc propose to substitute .. the method of Volkcr- j 
psychologic, .or ethnopsychology. | 

Hence B thnopaycholo-giCAl a.., of or pertain- 
ing to ethnopsychology. 

1W3 C. I A)WK Hismarch II. 131 note. The clhnop.sy(.ho- 
logical problem which lies concealed in the nature of the 
t )i icntal. 

Ethography (/lif' grari). [mod. f. Gr. 
character + 'ypatfna writing.] * 'I’he clescii]>tion of 
the morals and characteristics of man 
1878 in Kraifth IWab. Philos, Se, 

Ethologic (/H/?*d.^ik\«. [f. KtHOLOO-Y f -TC.] 

= next. 1864 in Wkmstfr ; and in mod. Diels. 
Et]]bOlOgictlil(n’^lF'^l^‘^f^^\^- [f- as prcc. t- -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to ‘ethology*, a. According to 
the Diets. ; Pertaining to ethics, b. In recent use 
(after J, .S. Mill): Pertaining lo the science of 
human character. 

1730-6 in Haii ky (f)lio). 1775 in A.sii. 1843 }An.\. Logic 
VI. §f> Tilt- v.thologicid con^qiicncc.s of particular ciri:um- 
.sr,'ini:-i':t of position. X883 W. AIinto in Aeatlrmy 29 Ih-i:. 
4'joi 'I'he son is .sufHcicnUy candid for the most ex.'icting 
student of'vthoingiral truth. 

2 . Pertaining to the scientific .study of customs. 

1865 M.ax MuLf ER Chips (ifiBo) 11 . XXV. yfi6 Wli.n nmy be 

called etliological as di.stiiiguislicd from ethnological re- 
searches. 

Ethologist ; [f. L. rl/w/osi-us, Gr. 

i)9o\6y-os ;.f. ^Oo-s character + -A 070 S one wlio dis- 
courses) + -irt.] 

f 1 . [ — Gr. ^«Ao7o«] One who portrays character 
by imitative gestures and facial expression ; a 
mimic. Obs. '^ 

i 73©~6 in Hailky (foliub x775iiiAsir. 

2 . (One who treats of, or is vcrseil in, the science 
of ethology ; a writer on ethics. 

i8a8 in Weustkk ; and in mod. Diets. ^ 

Ethology (f Iff Idd.^i'- [ad. I,, vthologia, a. Gr. 
riOoXiTfin, T ^ 0 o\uy-os: see prec. and -L(k;y.] 
tl. The portrayal of character by mimic ges- 
tures ; mimicry. Obs.~ ° 

81 in Hi ount Glossogr. xyai-iSoo in IUti-ky. 
t 2 . According to the Diets. : The science of 
ethics ; abo, a treatise on manners or morals. Obs. 
1678 1706 in PniLLUf*. Z7ax-z8oo in Bailby. 

3 . In recent use (after J. S. Mill) : TJie science 
of character- formation. 


1843 Mit.i. Logic VI. V. 9 ^ The laws of the formation of 
character . . arc to be obtained by, etc. A science is thus 
funned, to which I would propose to give the name of 
F.tholojiry, or the science of character. 

il Ethop<B*ia» (Ms. rare, [L. ethopana, a. Gr. 
Tjtfoiroiia, 1. ifOo-s character + -irotia reprcsct.tation.] 
Delineation of character ; moral portraiture. Also 
HAel. (see quot. 1678). 

z6sa Instruct. Oratory 74 Example.^ of such Descriptions 
.and llistoric.s of things under which I comprehend Etho- 
pocas. 1678 1706 ^biiLi.ii's, a figure of Khelorick 

in which there is a feigning of certain words accommodated 
to certain persons, either to their praise or reproach, syai- 
1800 ill Hailky. 

t E:t]l 0 p 06 *ti 0 ^ a. Oh. rare~"^, [ad. Gr. 17^0- 
iroirjTiK-os, f. character + woiijriHbs, f. itoihtv 
to make, represent.] Intended to represent character 
or manners. 

165a Urqi'hart jertr/ Wks. (1834) 728 jCrlchtounl lysgun 
to orauk it a la I’enetiana, with such a llourish of mimick 
and ethopoctick gc.sturcs. 

II Ethos (/’k's)- [mod.Ii., a. Gr. character, 
a person’s nature or disposition. Used by Eng. 
writers in certain particular applications.] 

1 . [After Arist. A'hel. 11. xii xiv.J The charac- 
teristic spirit, pre valent tone of sentiment, of a 
ptiopleor community; the ‘genius’ of on institution 
or system. 

«8sx Sir F. Pai.grave Norm, Eng. v. 691 The Roman- 
ized Danes conformed to the ethos of the L'ailovingian 
monarchy. 1859 W. F. VViNCiHKi.n Tour in Dalmatia 
'I’his prevalence of the Iialian language and ethos exists, .not 
only in the maritime cities, etc. 188a Contemp. Resr Aug. 
245 'Fhc ethos of Catholic s.'iccrilotal life i.s altogclhc-r dif- 
ferent. 

2. In reference lo ancient a.'sLhetic criticism and 
rhetoric. 

Aristotle’s stalcineiit that Polygnotns excelled all other 
painters in the representation of ‘ethos’ app. meant simply 
that his pictures e\[»ri:s.-icd ‘ ch.vr.'xctcr ’ ; but as Ari.stotle 
elsewiiere says that this painter ixirtrayed men as nobler 
th.vn they really arc, .some mod. writers have taken ethos to 
; mean * iilcal excellence.' 'J*hc opposition ethos aiuI pathos 
(‘character’ and •emotion’!, often wrongly ascribed to 
1 Aristotlc’.s theory of art as expounded in the PoctUs, really 
i belongs only to Greek rhetoric. 

1873 A. .S. Mifrkav in Entyel. lirit. 11 . 359 s. v. AriJve. 
By cthos, ns applied to the paintings of Polygnotus, 

, we understand a dignified be.'iiing in his figures, and a 
I measured movement throughout his composition.s. z88i 
I (-k A’»'r\ Oct. 54« The real is preferred to the ideal, transient 
emotion to permanent linc.'imetiLs, pathos to ethos. 

+ Ethrocly te, .vA Van ol IIktkuoclitb: here 
used in pi. for: Perplexed condition, .sl.'tte 
of frenzy. (Sec Du Gauge s.v. Divi't sicliniutn.) 

1485 Caxton (’ha.s. (it. 134 'J'hadmyrai . . beyiig in (he 
etiiriA;Iytts in his entendement, cryed and .sayd. 

Ethyl (e lfiri. Also 9 ethyle. [f. KTH-Krt + -yl 
:-( ir. i/Ay; matter. The name was originally given 
by Berzelius, whose spelling ethule was at first 
adopted in Eng.] The hy[)Olhetical radical of the 
(lioarhon series (Cg H5\ the base of ordinary 
alcoliol, common ether, and aeclic acid, and of 
a large series of organic compounds, into the 
names of which the word eiileis attribntivciy, as 
Ethyl hydride : C',jll,,ll), Ethyl chloride 

Ci5Hr,Gl, Ethyl iodide G^IlxI, Xithyl alcohol 

G, ll„0. 

Ethyl is .sometimes denoted by the symbol E or (latterly i 
Et. (Originally the name was used for what is now called 
Diptiiyl liii mod. noiatinn (..'|Hiq or Etgi; this was isol.ited 
by Fruuklaiirl in 1849, but ethyl in its hingle-muleciile form 
is known only in combination. 

1840 Proc, .'h/icr. J 7 ii/. Soc. I. 31T Mr. H«»yt read a com- 
munication entitled 'On the Poi'clilonttc of the Oxide of 
Ethnle.' 1850 Dauhknv Atom. Ih. vii. icd. 2) 219 If wc 
suppose then a body lo exist, consisting of Gills .. it ha.s 
beiMi proposed to designate it by the term cthylc. x86s Siit 

H. l(■.lIlANo F.\s., Mod, Cltem, 4341 Ethyl .. the radical of 

the ntinii^ious i;l:ivs iT etliers. 1869 Ro.S(;oi-: iUem. Chein. 
31C1 Ethyl .alcoliol, known as spirits of wine. (1875) 

29s .-Mcohol iii.iy be regarded a.s water in which one atom 
of’hydrogen lues been replaced by ethyl. 1877 Watt.s/'Iwi/wj’ 
Chem. if. 42 Whether we rcgaid it [ethanc-J as ethyl-hydride 
. .or as dimethyi. .this arrangement remains the same. Ibid. 
H. 47 Ethane. .Is formed.. by the action of zinc and water 
on ethyl iodide. 

Hciicc many derivatives, iiame.s of compounds 
containing ethyl, as E'thylamiine, a compound 
(Nn.^CalI.i) of the ammonia type in which one 
of the hydrogen atoms of ammonia is replaced by 
ethyl ; called also etkyAammonia. E thylate, a 
salt of the radical ethyl, in which ethyl takes the 
place of the oxygenated group in a metallic stilt. 
E'thylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or olefine 
of the ethyl series, C.JII4 ; also known as Kthene, 
Olefiant gas, or Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen, an 
important constituent of coal gas. Etliylia, a 
synonym of Ethylamine\ now disused. Ethy lic^., 
of ethyl ; «= Ethyl, used atlributively, as in Rthylic 
cyanate — Eruyl cyanatc < - Vinic cyanate. 

'xaso Dauhkny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. a) 239 “litbylaminr. . 
where it D atom of hydrogeni is replaced by eihylc.^ 

Ure Diet. Arts II. 309 Several alkaloids exUdiig in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom afford ethylaiinne on ilis- 
tillalion with potallh. 1864 Atheweuin No. 1037. 788/3 
The “ethylate of acetyl. 1880 Med, Temp, Jrnl, July iOr> 
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Report on the use of Ethylate of Sodium (Sodium Alcohol). 
Roscor EUm, Ch<m. 358 * Ethylene, known as olefiant 

S iH, has ntready been mentioned. 1878 A. Gkkkn Coa/ vi. 907 
lie of the most inii>ortant of these hydru>carhons is known 
OR ethylene or elhene. 1881 Atluuafum »6 Keb. 30^1 Uy 
heating glycol with un excess of fuming hydrochloric acid 
in a sealed tube to loo'^^ the nhthor has converted this siib> 
stance into ethylene dichloride. 1873 Wii.liamson CAetn. 
JorStnd. 941 '1 nis remarkable ba.se was called ethylamine 
by Wilrtz, its discoverer, but i.s now more commonly called 
'‘Ethylia. 1869 Mtck, 36 Nov. 355/j Circumstances 
lead the operator to suspect that hydro>camin to be *ethylic 
hydride. 1873 Watt.s Fmvnes' Chent. 580 Ethylic ether is 
also called common ether, or simply ether. 

Etik^e, obs. forms of Hectic. 

Etin, var. of Eten, Obs., friaiit. 

Etine, •un, -yn, obs. ft. pa. pple. of Eat. 
Etiolate (i tbU't). [f. Fr. itiokr (sec -atk*! 
of dialectal otigin. from Norm. {s'"'^tienkr to grow 
into haulm, f. tUeuk, OF. cstcuU, estcnllcx-A^. 
stipula straw.] 

1 . trans. To render (a plant) pale or colourless 
by excluding the light from it ; to blanch. 

1701 E. Hawwin Rot. (lard. i. 45 note. Celery blanched or 
etiofated fur the table by excluding the light fnnii it. xBaa 
Imison Sc. ^ Art M. 34 IMants that grow in d.arkness are 

C .alc and witlioul colour, and . . are said to be etiolated, or 
lanchrd. 1833 W hfwui.t. .^s/rou. ( Hridgew. Treat.) 1. .viii. 
Celery is in this m.'inncr blanclied or etiolated. 1879 
syd. Soc. Ac.i. s. V, Albino, No chlorophyll is formed, and 
they [Albino plaiits] are said to be etiulated. 

2. tram/. Fo give a pale and sickly hue to (a 
human being or his skin ). 

1841 PaiCHAwn Nat. Hist. Man 78 'I'hc skin is also while, 
or etiolated, 1864 R. F. Hiihtun Hahonnr 1 1 . 66 /w/ir, Wc 
may etiubile them [rcm.iles] as in New England. 

& J!i;. (See next, ///. rt.) 1 

4 . intr, 'I'o become white or whiter; to blanch; 1 
to be whitened by exclusion of sunlight, as plants. ' 
x8a8 in Whos-rnn ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

Etiolfttcd (f'tioh'itcd •, ppl. a. [f. prec. +>F.I> 1 .] 
Jllanchcd, pallid, colourless. Also 
1799 Sir If. Daw In BeddoCK Contrib. to P/tys. <4 Afcd. 
A'fKKvledyc 1S6 'I’he whiteness of etiolated vcgctaldvs is 
occasioned by the deficiency of light. 1848 C^ liRoNTii 7". 
Eyre 11857* 146, 1 . .left a bullet in one of liis rxjior ctiuhited 
arms. 185a 'I'n, Ross Humboldt's 'J'rav. 11 . xxil. 354 It j 
is c.'inutchotio in .a partictil.ir state, 1 may almost say an { 
etiolated caoiUchonc. 1857 -81 O. V\\ II01.MI.S in (Vd i'ol. 
of f,i/c 11883)60 'J his poor human weed, this dwarfed and 
elioiatcfi soul. 1866 Header 15 Dec. hk>.«; Examples of the 
kind of ctiolate«l theology. 1879 A. MoNCKKOiaN Free Trade 
•V Eng> Comm. (.ed. 4* aft These industries, .are for the most 
part .sickly, iiervelo.s.s, and etiulated. 

Etiolation (/tiMt’' JrUi). [f. Etkilatk v. : see 
-ATitiN.] 'Fhe action of etiolating ; the process of 
becoming, or the condition of being, etiolated. 

1799 Sir H. Daw in Ueddoes Contrib. to Phys. \ Med. 
Knmvledf^e 188 IMants, in (be process of etiolation, lose the 
light coinbiiKid with tli»;ir leaves, and become white. 18x6 
Kkitii Phys. lint, 1 1 . 498 Etiolation may also ensue from the 
depredation of insects. 1844 N. Rrit. Rev. 11 . 81 Newton 
smoked himself into a state of absoltite etiolation. 184s 
CARt.vr.E Cromwell (1873) 1. i. This is the collapse, the 
etiolation of luinian fo.aturcs into mouldy blank. 1889 
Vines Sadrs' Rot. 754 It is remarkable that etiolation dors 
not extend to the flowers. 

Etioliu (♦“•tirflin). [f. Kttot.-ate + -in.] A 
yellow modific.ation of chloroiihyll formed in plants 
growing in ihc dark. 
x88a Vinks Sachs' Rot. 747.' 

Etiolize (f tWlolz), 7 f. rare. [f. Fr. Hiol-cr + 
-i/R.] traits. JO I'!Tior.,ATi':. Hence Etioli'zed 
ppl. a. 

1884 Trans. Victoria Institute young shoots, pale, 

ctiolised, and delicate from the hour they show thrir tiny 
leaves. 

Etiological, var. of /Ktioloou’al. 

iBm )• FoHur.s Laeum'c'.<t Dis, Chest fed. 4) 451 Our 
etiological researches. z86a Lewis Astron. .Ancients i. 4 
An etiological legend. 

Etiologist (ftif 16 d, 5 ist). [f. next -I--IUT.] One 
who studies etiology or the science of causes. 

1830 R, Knox Rhlards Annt. 174 One of the )>oints of 
minute anatomy that have most exercised, .the imagiMatiun 
of etiologists. z866 Times 17 Aug. 10/3 The etiologist will 
he the. better enabled to e.stiinate aright the inlUiencc of 
other insanitary (elements. 

. EtiolOify, var. of yETioboov. 

ifiS^>8x ] fii,onNT (llossogr., Etiology, a rendering of a 
cau.se, a shewing of re.'rson. X83S t<Yi:i.i. Princ. (ieot. II. 
940 The etiology of our science. i86x T. Graham Pratt. 
Med. 96 The etiology of disease. x88i M. 1 « Ksai’I* Dis- 
asters 7 Astronomical etiology. 

Etiquette (e-tiket) [a. Fr. Hiquette (;-OF. 
estiquctle). The primary sense in Fr. is repre- 
sented by Eng. Ticket (an adoption either of the 
word or the synonymous Hiquetx^estiqnct') \ in 
OK. the word chiefly denotes a soldiers liillet. 
The transition from the sense ‘ ticket, label ' to 
that of ' prescribed routine ’ presents no intrinsic 
difliculty, but its actual history in \}r- is not very 
clear ; the other mod. Romanic langs. have adaptetl 
the word from Fr. in tlie secondary sense; Ii. 
etkhetta, Sp. etiqueta (* a book of ceremonies hid 
in the king's palace Del Pino ffp. Diet. 1 76.^).] 

1 . a. The prescribed ceremonial of a court ; the | 


formalities required by usage in diplomatic inter- 
course. b. The order of procedure established by 
custom in the army or navy («/. with reference to 
promotion), in parliament, etc- C. 'I’he conven- 
tional rules of jursonal behaviour observed in the 
intercourse of polite society; the ceremonial ob- 
servances prescribed by such rules, d. The un- 
written ctxle of honour by which members of certain 
professions {esp. the rncdical and legal) are pro- 
Jiihited from doing certain things deemed likely to 
injure the interests of their brethren, or to lower 
the dignity of the profession. 

a. X730 Chustkkp. I.e/t. 19 Mar., Without hexitation 

kiss his |thc Pope’s] slipper or whatever else the ^tit^uette 
of that court requires. Ibid. (17^2) IV. 187 Over head and 
cars engaged in ceremony and iitifuetle. 1797 Rl'kkk Rexic. 
Peaee. iii. Wks. VIII. 329 Etiquette .. had ii’.s original ap- 
plication to those ceremonial and formal observances prac- 
tised at Courts .. ‘l‘hc term c.ainc afterwards .. to signil'y 
rerUain formal iiiethotls used in the transactions between 
sovereign .States. viviNt:sTONK V. no J'hey 

keep perfect time in thw species of court etiquette. 

b. 1818 Jas. Mill Rrit. India II. v. v. 51a It yas to * 
i him that, in etiquette, the command of the expedition be- 
longed. 1848 MACAtn.AV Hist. Eux. 1 1 . 667 A priw;eeding, 
conducted . . with .such minute ntteaition to prescriptive eti- 
quette, 1867 Smyth Sailor’s ll 'ord-bA\, Etir/uettr, naval 
or milit.ary observances, «lee;ned to he law. 1875 S ruuns 
Const. Hist. III. XX. 459 The later etiquette of procedure on 
inonoy hills, will be sought in vain in tJie rolls of the 
iiiedia-val parliaments. 

C- 1768 SiLRNE Sent, yourn.. The Letter, I was not 
altogether sure of my cti(|uctte, whether I ought to h-ave 
wrote or no. X779 /. Moork Vhw .Sor. Fr. 11 . Ii. at For 
all etiquette of 4 tiis nature is waved even in Germany at the 
tables tl‘ Ilotcs. x8oo Mrs. Hekvey Afourtray Fam. IV. 
tci A formal dinner; which, according to his ideas of cti- 
t(nettc, he thought himself obliged tf> give. 1851 Kori-.rtson 
.Serm. Ser. i, xviii. < 1866) 301 Alan is. .a slave. . to etiipiettc. 
1876 Aliss IlKAr^DoN y. Ifaggarifsiyau. 11 . 164 After tea. . 
the bondage of etiquette w.as loosened. 
ft. 1859 'riiACKKRAY Virgin, xxiii. xBi A little place with 
its pompous ways, small etupietie^, aiut punctilios 
d. x^ Ro(;frs Pot. F.cou. ii. (1876) 15 'J'hc eti<iuettc of 
certain profcssion.Tl fuiiciioiv- pic.scribes (hat a service .‘.bould 
be dividcfl. z888 riRVCK .Amer. Commomv. 111 . 382 A 
code of etiquette forbid.s them [lawyers] to undertake 
certain sorts of work. 

ta. A rule of etiquette ; an observance pre- 
.scribed by etiquette. Chiefly pi. Obs. 

I 177X yanins Lett. xlii. 225 note, 'I’his diplotnulic l«)rd has 
spent his Hlh in the study and practise of etiquettes. 1779 
lIuHOOYNK t.ei. to Constituents 3) 7 A cuurl etiquette 
I was invented .. viz. that tlui persons W'hose conduct was so 
put in cjin^stion, should not afipcar at Court pending the en- 
(luiry. 1807 CocAN Eth. 'Treat. Passions i. ii. (R.), Ludi- 
crous ufTcnces against the laws of custom, or the vliquetU-s 
I of fashion. i8x* Edin. A'm XX. 76 Some of the etiquettes 
known in our hru.al and ptirliaiiKMUnry oratory. 1816 Kf.at- 
in<;k Trav. I, 277 Some of the etiquettes of his majesty’s 
court are rather whimsi(:.*il. 

3. In the primary Fr. sense : A hilxfl. rare. 

1867 Wr. yovuntyvon Half round Ctd I Vorld 121 German 
matches. .with the reniarkahlo liiie.s, ‘ If you want u light, 
ril shine .so bright,' printed on the etiquette. 

H( ncc S'tlqaettoft ppl. a., given ii|) to etlauclte. 
x86x II. A, Tii.i.ky yapan 385 'I’hc contrast altogether be- 
tween them and the etuptclled lailies of Euro[>e. 

tE’tiziey eiiisiz. obs. [cf. Fr. itisic ; ay)j). 
irreg, f. niecl.L. ctica, L. heetiea (see Hkitki sb.) on 
analogy of phthisic, phthisisl\ Hectic sb. 

x|^7 Andrew Rrunswyke's Distytt. Waters clxxviii. 

M ij n. For the Ptisicis and ctisis, and for the consumynge 
sckeiiesse of the longues. xs8a II estkk .Veer. Phiorai’. in. 
ii. 6 It helpeth iiiuchc against the iCtisic, and again.-.t all 
;ortes of Cararres. 

E'tizt. rare. [f. Gr. 7jT-a the name of the letter 
V + -i.sT.] One who pronounces the Greek letter 
as (rT), not (/ ) ; Etacjot. 

1839 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. V. x. § 25 Distinguished frrnn the 
Kiists of ICrasiiius's party. 

Etna (e tna). Also 9 sotna. [f. the name of 
the volcano.] A vessel 'in the form of an inverted 
rone placed in a saucer) for healing a small quan- 
tity of liquid by burning some kind of spirit. 

1839 Athen^'um 9 June 375 (AdrU.t, Jom;.s’s /Ktnus for 
boiling half a pint of w.'itcr hi three minutes. X870 Eng. 
Mech. i3 Mar. 659 'r, 1 have nii Etna with which I can 
produce a pint of Ixiiling water in eight minules. x88o M. 
0 »i.LiNS TA. in Harden II. 263 A.sk my platens uxor to 
iiuill some claret in the ctn.a. 

Ii EtoUe (/toid, rlwal). [a. Fr. Itoile star.] | 
fl. J^'ortif. A small fort or redoubt in the shape 
of a star. Obs. 

X730-6 Haii.ky (folio', F.toile, a small fori or work of 4, 5, 
or 6, or more points, a star redoubt. 1775 in Ash. 

2. Her. A heraldic charge con.-istirig of a sLir 
with wavy points or rays. Cf. Ehtoile. 

1766 PoRNV Heraldry (I loss., Rtoile.\\\r French word for 
a .St.'ir. zAa CossANs Heraldry 103 Etoile is represented 
with .six wavy points. 

3. Comb. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi youm. France II. 287 The public walks 
and drives, .are formed eloile-wisc. 

Etonian (/t^“'nian). [f. Eton + ian.] One i 
educated at Eton College, 
cxjjo Geobgk III in E/tmiana v. 81 You were an Etoni.'iii. 
Z844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. xi. The Lord of the equipt-ige . . j 
.•Ls an old Etonian, placed in the haiid^ of the Albanian his 
contribution. . ! 


Etrurian (/trri>'rian), a. and sb. Also 7 Ue- 
truriau. [f, Etkuuia -an.] A. atlj. Of or bc- 
longing to Etruria. B. so. A native of Etruria. 

1693 CocKEHAM 111. Decii, the Sonne [vowed himsein 
against the Hetrurians. 1633 Ukvuhaut Rabelais i. i, 
Hetrurian lA^tters. x<^ Milton P. L. i. 303 In yalloro- 
biosu, where th’ Etrurian shades High overarch’t irabowr. 
184.1 .vrroN Zanoni 23 .*\s old as Greek or Etrurian fable. 
EtrnZCftn (Am'skan), a. and sb. Also 8 He- 
truaoan. [f. L. etrusc-us -f- -an.] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to ancient Etruria or its people; 
absol. the language ol the Fltruscaus (in quot. 1817 
jocularly used for ’Tnsc..^n*). B. jA One be- 
longing to the Etniscnn nalion. 

X706 Heabnk Cofteef. 14 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. .SoC.) I. 319 The 
Hetriiscan inscription. 1773 MoNimnim tang. (1774) 1 . ill. 
x-ii. 58C1 The-I..fititi and llciniscan. 1817 Byhon AV/y#; xxxi. 
For few Italians spe.'ik the right Kiiuscan. 1841 W. Spalu- 
isi; Italy It. tsl. I. 44 The Eiriisrans a srpniate race, 
whose origin is still quite uncertain. 1889 Onnx Maremma 
1 . 17 His name was the old Etruscan nunu:, 

Etslopen, -stand, -stent, -stunt: see At-. 

-ette» suffix, forming diminutive sbs., icprc.s€nt5 
OF. xtte, the fcm. form corresponding to the masc. 
-t 7 ; see -b:t. In early Eng. use the Fr. -cl and •etU 
(OF. were not clearly dislinguishcd, and in 
i.Stli c. ^elte is a mere variant spelling of -et ; eq'. the 
()!''. basinet occurs sometimes in F'ng. as basinette. 
The older adoidions of Fr. words in -ette, so far 
as they sur\'ive, are now written with -kt; the 
spelling -ette belongs chiefly to words iiilvodiiced 
.since 1 7th c., as ihcntisettc, eiffaretke cprouvctk, 
etiquette, pipette, serviette. During the iircBcr.l 
century a lew words have bern fonned by the 
addition of ‘ctte to F-ng. sbs. ; most of these, as 
leaderette, sermonette, essayette, con scarcely b(r 
.said to be in good use, though often met with in 
iiew.spapers ; wagonette, howt'vcr, is well estab- 
lished. Formations of this kind are very common 
in the nahus given by inanufactuicrs to materials 
intended ns imitations of something tdsc : one 
.‘^uch word which has come into geiiernl u.se is 
leatherette. 

1849 J. Wilson in Rlachiv. Mag. LX VI. 19 This side of 
tin? gl«n . . is known tn be a descent but by the pretty little 
cataractcttcs nluyiim at Icnp-froR. 1887 hlod. Nevdpaper, 
Great sale of ftrusscllette l arpcts. Messrs. 'sphishcttcs. 

Ettaroap (e't0ika.q> . Ne. Also 8 othercap. 
[var. form of AttkkcoJ’.] 

1 . A sjddcr ; AiTKiieop i. 

2. Jiff. An ill'humourcd person ; •- Attkrcop 2 . 

X795 Kamsav (lent to Sheph. iv. i, "I'is ilafter like, to thole 
An edn r-cap like hiin to hlaw the coal ! <1730 A. Koiirrt 
.SON in Scott Wax'. Ixiv, A fiery vtter-cap, .1 fractious rhiel. 
1890 Rfackxv. Pfng, V'lll. is 'J hat cttcrcap . . is fiyinK 
through the town like a.shiiiiky. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XX ll. 
478 A cool temper. . I'm sure yon fiery cticrcaji has not. 
Hence ettercapped,///. a., inflicted by a spider. 
1791 Ramsay Poems, To C,a\ xii, Yc may smile at ether- 
copit Slings With careless pride. 

Etterlin (e tujlin). in 9 etterling. ^ A cow 
which has a calf when only two years old’ (jam.). 

1863 JV. Rrit. Daily Mail ^ May, Among tliu live stock, 
some vcTV fine i-lterhngs brought over la/. a head. 

Bttick, obs. form of IIectkj. 

Ettin, var. form of Eten, Ohs., giant. 

ElililZ (.t^'t 1 ), 7'. Since 14th c. only w/r/'Z//. 
Forms : 3 atli-en, 3-5 atle, 3-4 north, (h)aght-, 
eghtol, il, 4 5 attel(e, -y, attle, ettill e, (4 aghli, 
ahtil, atyle, eitlo, cttelo, -oil©, -yllo, 5 attol(l. 
atihill, ettil, 6 attile\ 4-6 otle, (yattill, 7 9 
tlial, ecklo), 3 ettlo. [a. ON. adla (also etla, atld) 
to think, conjf'ctiiie. purpose, destine, apportion 
])rcliistoric *ahtilii, ^ehtla (whence .some of the 
ME. furriis), 1. O'D-ut. ^alitd (OF. caht, OHG. 
ahta, inod.G. achO) consideration, attention, f. 
root of Goth, aha *yovi'\ iindersfaiiding, ahma 
soul. From the .same nominal base w’ithout -/ 
suffix arc OF. eahtian, OHG. ahtOn (mod.G. ach- 
kH) to esteem, consider.] 

I. I'o purpose (and senses derived from this). 

1 . trans. a. Willi inf. .as obj. (ii.siially preceded 
by to ) : To intend, j*iirju*se, i>lan ; to make it 
one’s object, to endeavour. (In most instances 
this may he taken a.s intr. with inf. of ].urposc; 
hence the vb. was oecas. followed by thereto re 
ferring to an inf. in context.) 

c xjoo Trin. Colt. I tom 79 Wolde him .kcIiumi wmke gif 
hv mihtcaiid l-rrto l•lIU•^)alll^ abit his lime, a xyso Cursor M. 
16384 (Coll.) O yiir king }«»( cs in hand, qual nghlcl yer dft 
h.Vii? 1340 JIami'oli /V. Consc. 5784 A ihujlitcr. .pc whilk 
he liivedspvcinly And cgliiiM to inak hir qwene of wor- 
shcpc. CJ340 Caw. r Cr. Knt. 27 An aunter in erde 1 
allb: to schiiwr. c 1375 .SV. Leg. .Saints, Magdalena 979 
pi husb-and rltlisc jMre to. .To bidpc [jc piiyre of his riches. 
?f? 1400 Mot te Arth, svo ,Syr Artliiirc es thync enmye. fore 
ever. And ettelles to bee overlynge of |>e. cnipyrc of Rome, 
t 1400 Dcstr. t'rov 2965 Hit were. .Heiuly fur wemen, pairr 
hou.scs to bannt .. [n;rc oncsly allell to .saue. 0x400-50 
Alexander I forwith low all ctlillis to .sc.hcwc Of nne 
Kinpcri»iire. 1674 Rav St. C. Woriis x6 tickle ox Rttte, to 
aim, intend, design. x8o8 j. Maynx Siller Gun iv, To bell 
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the cat wi' sic a scrow, Some swankies ettled. >863 J. 
Nichoi.son Foems^ The Burrth^ So bent on tiie bauble we 
ettlc ayo (u win, The best o’ life's blessings we lee far bellin’. 

b. With sb. ^or pron.) as obj. ; To purpose, 
seek to bring about (a result). 

1513 i>oUGLA.s jEneis xii. xiii. 14 Qukut piirpor^ls ot* etiis 
thou now V lai see. *774 C. Ktirii / armors Ha 35 'they 
wad think it a braw M.:|ieine. .Mischief to etlle. 

C. reji. To intend ( ON. 'Athisk), 

Ja 1400 Mor/e A rth. 5^4, Hcc Kstyri? . . 1 eitylle my sclfcne, 
To hostayc in y\Imaync. a X400-50 A Uxtimit-r a8vo (Tbiblin 
MS.) poll . .ettlys pc [Ashw. MS. elils toj sir Ale.xaiider efie 
to assayle. 

2. To destine, ordain, assign. Const, d/if. of 
persons, for^ to\ also simply^ and with comple- 
ment or torn pit mental inf. 

a X300 Cursor J/. Q4:.'6 (Cott.) Qua herd cucr .spek o marc 
bliss, pan aghteld [Trin. ortk'ynedj was adain and his? 
/fiiii. 8175) (Jodd bat haghtils ilkin stat. c 1400 ihstr, 
Troy 394 She was cldist .and heirc ctlit to his iDiides. IHii, 
6775 Pcpull, pat by onlynaunsc of Kr.tor w.'is etiil to bviii. 
*5*3 Doi:iii.AS-7iWjri. 1. .{o'rhis (loddu.s ollit. .Tlii-s reiilme 
to lie. .m.tstrcs 'I'o all luudis. x8i8 .Scoir Fob Fry XKxiv, 

• He drees the doom he eitlv.d for me 183a 53 A. Lxisti in 
Wkistic-hhtkirf S 'lics .Ser. iii. ey I’ll bless the doom I 
hae to dree 'I'hiit ettled her, my Highland maid. To dwell 
tu Burristuiiii w 1' me ! 

3. To direct speech or actions) to an object; 
esp. to aim (a blow or missile) at a person or a 
mark .also //j.’' ) ; absol. or intr. to lake aim {at). 

c X400 /Vx/r. Troy 6319 He .auntrid vpon Iv tor, atlit hytn 
a dyiil. a 1400 50 . litxafiJer To all you of aillienys 
bus atthill I iny s.awes. ('1470 IIi:ni<y lt'’a//ai'i‘ \iii. sfiy 
not Wallac;v . . Folowed on him, and a straik eilyt fast. 
ax^po Fjirr Griue yya in Furiiiv. Forty I olio I. 385 
Grine. .utlilde him a dint that bote full well. 1513 ItoeoLAs 
.Uneis v. ix. 17 Myrn.sllu-Ms . • Oiiio the beid bat iialit wp 
on hie, H.iiih arrow and »-iu' etland at the mark. 183a Gm r 
Lanorie T. 1. i. uR-ty 3 To ettlc at butts. 186a llislop 
Frol*. Sti)t. 7 Aft etlle, whiles bit. 

fig. xSjo l»Ai.r Linorie T. II. iv. xi. 90, 1 was per- 
suaded he had s iinething to etlle at me. 

b. intr. To direct one’s couise. 
r xao5 I.ay. vsyofi Heie we mi peiir eutend bi-l.ifuen and 
atlicn |e 1x75 go we) to pan kinge. i^o 70 Alex. \ Hhtii. 
15p.it Ali.NJim.lre wih his ost uib-dc pidire. <1400 I\s!r. I 
Troy 74-.'4 lr)ct«»r efiiisons ctilyt on Acliillcs, JhiJ. 8989 
Kneas aflerward eilit anone. 15x3 l>oi’(n.AS HifiAs ix. ix. 

66 Quiiayr thikkest was the pres thar etlis he. 1876 IVhithy 
Gloxs.t ‘ III ettle for yam', III turn iny steps homeward. 

C. To aim at a tlung) ; to make an elToit at. 

X7*S Ramsav Crnilo S/irph. 1. ii, When a they ettlc at — 
their grejitest wish Is to be made o’ .nnd obtain a kiss. i8ao 
.Sem r Monusl, xvii. They that ettlc at the top of a bidder 
will at Jea.si get tip some rounds, 1873 F. K. ftom.vsoN 
in G/oss. /r, Fitting I'orlish. ilC. D. .S.) s.v. I’ve 

been etlliiig after a new pl.ice. 

4. To arrange, .sot in order, r.ange ; to prepare. 

ax3io in Wright I.ytic ix. Hire tcht men . . F.vene 
set ant atled al. c 1400 Hestr. ’Troy 8376 Arowe.? .iml other 
geire atled I jiiion. 

b. rc/l. 'I'o prepare oneself. Cf. 1 c. 

/rx4oo 50 Aii.ViiHicr iit,7 p.in etils him .sir Alexander. 
tii$ Scot. P'it'lti iKo Our niglisli men ful iiUTrilye atlilde 
tnem to .-.hoote, IhUi. 318 Sue eagerly with Ire attibd 
them to meeie. 

II. 6. trans. To guess, conjecture, divine. 
Also absot. 

cxao5 75 l<.f ICiTi.isr. 7 'hl. a 7'.J. ^13^ //'///, Paferur 813 
Alisaunurine .inun atielcd |*;ii time, kn«w»* wcl hi hire 
craft. Ibid. 941 Alysaundiine anon alliedc allc here 
|x)U3tes. 

Ileiic't B'ttlexnent, intention. E'ttler, a schemer, 
an aspirant. 

X7B7 (jRo.sF. Frovtuc. Gloss f Flltrnront, intention. 18x5 
rajAMiFsoN, Ftt/ouumt, iiileiilion. 18X3GA1.1 F.Cilliaho 
11. XXX, His fa(he>‘, ihtongh all the lime of the first king 
Charles, an eydcni ettler fur pre^rnitMil. 

Sttle G-’ l'l), sb.y [f. iLTTbK Z.] 

1. Aim, int'-nt, purpose. 

X790 Ih.'KNs Tam o' .Shantgr at j N.innie .. flew at Tam 
wtfuriou.s etlle. x83a-5x U ’kistlr- BinAie .Songsi Ser. 

n. 51 III tarry nanc* to ted. .The cirlc o’ my cer.in. 

2. Chance, opporlimity. 

1768 K os.s Itelenore in, l»nt fjiiniiess to be bame, that 
burnt iiiy bro:i';(, M.ide me to tak the etlle w}i<m it l«-esi. 

S'ttlef -fA’i Dial, form of NKrrui ; cf. adder 
for nadder, etc. 

itXlkCtiiirchiv. Atc. .M inchinghampt . \\\ Archirot. XXXV. 
451 For oiiliin.' of ettle.s. x^a Akkr.man Wiltsh. Gloss.^ 
Kttle^ a ru-iile. 1884 VptoH-on.Scnferuttloss., Etltes, nettles. 
S’ttling ''v'tliij'i. I'bt. sb. Obs. exc. north, [f. 
Kttlb V. + -INO I.] The action of the vb. Krrr.K. 

1. Inlcnlioij, purjiosc; also, end avour. 
c 138S A‘. E. A Hit. I\ H. 688, alle myneatlyngro Abraham 
vn-h.ispe bylyiie. 1375 IUkh xrw ftruce i. 5i>7 Off liys cilyng 
rychl swa It fc.l!. As 1 s.dl efiirwarlis tell, r 1373 Sc. Leg 
Saints Ma^dnl.'no .-,64, fv sowiic pai arywinge mad In pe 
porle c|uhat(! pai ei line had. ^’1470 Hfnry / fW/zr^v* x. r66 
For chrirgc off n;iri, boi it had Um his king At niyehl that 
tvm brvng him frsi bis i ilyng. x8aa Gam Stram^ltoat 125 
<Jaiii.'- But there wa.s an eitling beyond diMU'etion perhaps 
in this. 

t2. Conj' cture, estimation. IVidttfen eni etlunf^c 
(early MK.): without any guessing, unquestion- 
ably. Obs. 

,.‘■.*^5 \ .AY. .^5761 Bi atliiiife [c 1*75 hading] hcom pnhie 
prUli uoftere tf xa30 l/ali Meid. 39 Miicbe marc he haued 
Mnoulen eni rt lunge .it haUien to him .seluen. a\z\a Sawlcs 
iVarde \r\ Cott. Hout. 263 Wi5 uteti ei ctiuncc pen of hi.s 
ahne glcadiingc. 

t3. Preparation. Obs. 


JO A lisamdtr 266 Redy too fight With atling of aro- 
blast & ari:hcr.s ryfe. 

t jSttouch, V. Obs, p ad. OF. estachicr, etachier 
(with a.«tsimilation to Touch).] tram. To attach, 
fasten, fix. 

1483 Caxtom Gotd. Leg 17/1 Chirographe or oblygacion 
the vmich Jhcsu Cryst bare and ettouehyd it to thccro.vsc. 

Etui, 6twee (etw/*). Forms: 7 eatuife, 
estwefe, ettuy, ettwoo, //. etweose, 8 etiiia, 
etuy, 7- etwoo, 8- etui. [a. Fr. OP*, eslui 

Pr. esttii^ cstupi (metl.I... estugium^ 12.V1 
Cange), according to M. Paul Meyer a vbl. sb. f. 
P'. cstuier^ Pr. estniar, tts/uj^ar t:— late L. type 
*stu^nrre) to keep, guard, hold in custody, ('fhe 
Pr. form is inconsistent with the commonly ns- 
sunied identity with the synonymou.s Sp. esiiuhc, 
It. as/tserio.) Cf. Tweezb. 

In the forms estui/i\ estwefi in Florio the / m.iy be a 
nuN^riiit for 1; if not, these foims Miggesi .some sort of a.s.sc)- 
ciatiun with huswifi subsoqnently u.sed in the same .sense.) 

A small case, usually ornamental, for small 
articles, as bodkins, needles, toothpicks, etc.; for- 
merly also a case for surgical instruments. 

x6ix K1.0K10, an esstiiife, a pocket cacc or little 

shcuith with e(7t-r.s, b(.Ntkin, p<>riknifc .. in it. — Stucehio, 
.111 rstwef^, etc. t6ii OnoH., F.stui, an Kttwee. -- I'eu- 
unrotdeChirurgieM. a Cliiriirgi.ins Case or Kuuy ; the l>ox 
wlierein he carries his ln.strumciit.s. 1657 Bar- 

Arf/fzvx (1673) 27 Onr Knivf*s, l''tweesc, Keys, Needles. 1710 
STLSLii Tmler No. 245 p 2 (ii>ld P'.luys for (juilis, Scissars, 

I Needles, ' 1 ‘himblcs. x^3 SllKNsroMit /T'X-x. (1764) I. 259 
j 'I'he gold etwee, With nil its bright inhabitants, .shall waste 
Its melting stores. 1771 SMou.KiT//iry<//r. Ct. II. 10 June, 
He presented .. me with a gold ctiiLs. ftxx Pinkkktom 
Frlrut. 11 . 112 It is u.scd. .in making boxes, .socles, handles 
of knives, etuis, etc. x8^ Tiiackkkav I'irgin. xlii, ’J'lie 
pejirl necktiice. aiul the gidd etwee. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
Catal. 78 Travelling Bjigs, Ka7or Cases, Ktuis, etc. 

_ attrib. i8a8 W kbstfr s. v. Ehoeen ase, a case for pocket 
instruments. 

£*tym. rare. = Etymon. 

1847 H.,f .'V M.nn\ Eng. Ktymolrgies 'Thing. I have 
.alrcatly given an ctyni of this word. 

Etynuc (cti mik), a. [f. ICtym-on a -i(\] Of 
or pertaining to the etymon or primitive form of 
a word. In some mod. Diets. 

Etymo’graphy. noncc-zvd, [f. Or. Itu^o-v tnn: 
see PItvmon). ! -ypnifna writing ; after etymohg)’ ] 
Historical accuracy of spelling. 

x886 P) Harrisoni in 19/4 CVm/. Jan. 103 It is as vain to 
.TLsk u.s, in the name of eiytiiognqdiy, to turn that nanu? 

{ Sh.ikcspearcl into .Shakspt-re, as it would be to ask tis, in 
the inune of etymology, to turn ' Tragedy ’ into Goat-song, 
t Ety*lll 0 l 0 |f€li Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. Du/to- 
\t)y-Uip, f. €TVfio\uy-os etymologer, f. erv/iop Pvrv- 
MON + -A070S one who discourses.] 
trans. a. To give an etymological signific.'ition 
to. b. 'Po trace the etymology of ; to derive. 

,XS86 Fkrne /»’/< ra. Grntrie 50 Which word fMn.sickc) . . j 
bath been ctymolo^cd for the signifitMtion of the studies of 
bumanitiu and chiefly of poetry. x6ix .Speed ///.» 7 . Gl. 
Brit. vii. ii. (1632) 19B Whose origiiiull Name .. some will 
have Ktymologcd from Saxum a Stone. 

Et3r]ll0l0Gfer (('tim^'ldd3;aj^. [f. Gt. Irv^ioXCy-os 
(see prec.) h- -Ku^.] One who traces etymologies ; 

Etymologist. 

x6so Ma.ssky Glassefor WorUUingt xo With the ICtyino- 
logcr tis, .water hardi iied by extrram cold. x66o M. 

FiTii hear of God King 82 1'F.) * l.ex 0. tigandf saith the 
etymologer ; it is called a law from binding. 18x6 J. Gii.- 
i.HHi.sT Fkifos. E/ym. 160 A plain, blunt clymologcr m.ay 
lake the liberty of putting the exiinguislicr or monk’s b«>otl 
on his shallow, misty notions. x88o |. A. H. Mukkay Adde. 
I'hiloL Soc. 36 'Fhe fanciz-s of. . nionkish etymologers. 

Etymologic (e^tim^l^ dy,ik), a. [ud. L. etymo- 

loy;ic-iis^ a. Gr. c ru/ioAo7tK-os, f. fTi;/4oAo7fa I .TYMO- 
liOGY.] « next. 

x8t3 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms fi856> Introd. xi.x, I 
have habitually cndcavouicd, by etymologic invc.stigaii!in, 
to ascertain of every analyzed word the primary .sense. 
x886 Aihenxrum 7 Aug. 165/1 Wiilioui help from etymo- 
logic or other record wc may .safely go hack ages fuitlu;r. 
(In mod. Dict.s.) 

Etymological re-tim&lp d.^ikal). a. [f. as prec. 
f- -AL.] Of, or pi rtaiiiing to, etymology ; ba.sed 
upon, or in accordance with, etymology. 

159a tr. yunins on Fev. ix. ii This name bclongctb unto 
the FJrtymological intcqirctatirm of Mildehrand. x6ia Dray- 
ion Foly-ftlb. i. Notc.s 20 'lake largest etymological I liljerty 
and you may have it from 'Elian- ban i.c. the while lslc\ 
r 16x0 A. I-IiTMK Brit. Tongue (1865- n It wer more eiynio- 
logicnl to wryl moritaii, fuiiiaii, according to the oiigin.d. 
x6M R. Hoi.mk /frwwwi^ii. 9/2 Peruse, for a farther De- 
scription . . Francis Holyoke, his Kiyiiiologicnl l.)i(;lii>n.iry. 
* 747 . Johnson F/an Did. Wks. IX. 183 Its [arrive's] 
original and etymological sense. 1769 in Grant Burgh 
Sen. Scott. II. xiii. (1876) .355 The Etymological part of the 
rudiments of the Latin grammar. x8a4 L. Mi/rkay' Eng. 
Grant, (ed- 5) I. 331- Specimens of etymological Parsing. 
1865 Max Miji.i.KR Chips (1880) I. vi. xjo A meaning that. . 
cjin. .be defended on. .etymological grounds, 
b. nonce-ttse. Engaged in the study of etymology. 
x8s6 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o- 1 . 15 So, we are to be 
etymological to night, exclaimed Gower. 

Etymologioaily (e:titm7lp*d,;;ikali). adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY -Q In an etymological manner ; ac- 
cording to or as regards etymology ; on ctymo- 
Jogical principles. 


1730-6 in IBaii-rv (folio), Etymologicaliy, by way of eiy- 
moiogy. 1798 W. Taylor in Robberds filctn. I. 229, I try 
. . to use no word.s of which 1 cannot etymolodcally defend 
the implication. 1809 Svd, Smith tP'hs. (1859)1. 16^1 l.Atin 
and Greek have now mixed themselves etymologically with 
all the languages of modern Europe. xB6o Husky Mtn. 
Froph. 522 The Devil, etyrhologically, the accuser, 1878 
Fusier Phys, in. i. 390 Such a use of the word is. .etymo- 
logiciilty incorrect. 1883 Sir J. C. Day in Lam Fep. Q. 
Bench XIl. 206 Etymologically considered, a journeyman' 
is one who is employed by the day. 

II Etymologicon (c:iiiiu7lp‘d.:{ik^n). [mod. L.. 
n. (ir. irvfjkoKoytKoVf neut. of brvfioXoytitut \ sec 
Etymolooio.] A work in which the etymologies 
of words are traced ; an etymological dictionary. 

1645 M ilton Tetrach. (1851) 238 They who are so exact 
for ilie lelUT, shall be cletili with by the Lexicon, and the 
Etymologicon too if they please.^ 1753 in Ciiamuek.s Cycl. 
Snpp. x86a Mak.<;h Eng. Lang. iii. 49 No English dictiuiiary 
jit .'111 fulfils the rc([iii.sitc.s cither of a truly scientific or of a 
fi^ular etymologicon. 

Etymologist (etimp'l('>d,:;ist). [f. Etymology 
-I-- 1.ST.] One wlio treats of, or is versed in, the 
.ceit nee of etymology ; one who tcarches into llic 
history and origin of words. 

1635 N. Carpknii R Geog. Del. 11. xiii. 216 The Grcekc 
Etymologists ridiculou.sly draw it from many other ori- 
ginalLs. X679 ^\jes\ St nfiordsh. (i686> 2A0 This I take but 
tor tlie imagination of some fond Etymologist. X747 John- 
son Plan Piet. Wks, IX. 177 In exhibiting the de.scent of 
onr hingimgc, our etymologists seem to have been too lavi.sh 
of tlivit k-aining. X774 Wauton Hist. Ping. Poetry xx. 
11840) 11 . 2G8 Chaucer. Gower, and Occleve . . are supposed 
by the severer etyniologisls, to luive corrupted the purity 
of the English language. i84X''4 E.\ier.son Ess., Foot Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 162 The etymologist finds the deadest word to 
have been once a brilliant picture. 1879 Kkodue Cxsar iv. 
38 Etymologists could arrive at no conclusion as to the 
origin of the name. 

Etymologiza^tion. rare. [f. next + -ATION.] 

The .aelioii of clyint)loj.,Mzing. 

rr x83i Bkntiiam Logic Wks. 18^8-43 VI IT. 245 By elymo- 
logi/ation 1 . .mean . . the ex|uisitt(iii v>f iiillecO'il worils ainI 
f'onju, gates by the exbibilion of tlie loot from whicb iliey 
are derived. 

Etymologizo (etimp lodvaiz), v. Also (> ethi- 
niologiao, 7 m-, otimologiao, 'izo, <> otyxno- 
logise. [ad. late etymologizdre (sj)tlt ethimo- 
1 oghare\^ f. ctyntologia EtvmuJzOgy : sec -jze and 
cf. J* r. i^tymclogiser,\ 

1 . tram. 'I'o give the etymology or derivation 
of ; lo trace the etymology of ; to invent or suggest 
an etymology for. 

<:x530 Kemedie of t.oz'e 301 (T.\ The fust parto of (liis 
twinie we have yfuunde, I.,et us elhiniologise the sccuundc. 
*599 B. JoNSoN < ynthiiis Fro. iv. i. tVia. Hn-cches, quasi 
Bi jvre-richcs ; when a gallant bcarcs all his K itches in hi*-. 
Iti'cedieK. Amo. Mo.st fortunately t‘tyiuolov;i/ed. CX645 
IIowi-.i.L Lett. 11. Ixxxvii. (i7.’;3) 464 L.'uigueduc .. Sc.'iligei 
would etymologize from * tangne tfony*. 17x6 Amukrst 
'i'ernr Etl. App. 325 Having .started the conceit of an 
undcr^rjiduato’s being like an appiunticc, (which you ety- 
mologize. in a wry accurate maniu:r . 1816 KiiAriNoii I ran. 
J. 117 Even the word is not al .ogcthei eiymologi/ed. 

i86a F. Ham, Hindu Philos. .Syst. 191 With this in view, 
the first portion of Brahma is etymohigi/ed as follows. 1871 
Tyiou Prim, Cult. L 147 The habit of ctymologi/itig words 
off-hand from expressive sounds. 

t l>. 'To denote etymologically. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir 'r. IlEitiiEKr Trav. 12 And indeed the Analogic 
of inc word induces me to im.-iginc, some ail ven Irons Cam- 
hrmn first arrived here, incmoiizing it by this luime Fen- 
givin in the Brittidi 'J'ongiie, Elyniologi/ing so much. x66x 
Mocoan .S/ 4 , Gentry i. 45 'I'he field isargeiit. n M ullct .sable, 
by the name of Aston, a.s if it did Elyniulogize a stone. 

2. intr. '1*0 study etymology ; lo starch into the 
origin of words; lo invent or suggest ttyinologie.s 
for words. 

Magastrom. 145, I rcjoyce not much in eti- 
niologl/.ing. x8i6 J. Gii.ciiui.sr t'hilos. Etym. 83 it would 
not. be proper to elyiiiologise loo mm li or too iiiiniitcly on 
some words. xBsi Tulnih Study of IVo'ds vii. 11860 266 
How perilous it is to etymolugt/e at ramhmi. 1877 Peu.k 
J'rimer FhiUd. i. 16 Wc etymologise a.s if cacli man were a 
stamlard tu himself. 

Hence Etymo logizing zthl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X77X Antiq. Sarisb. 5 A rational cmployineiii . . is etymo- 
logizing. x88o S. R. Driver Hebreto Tenses App. iii. 251 
R(:c.kle.ss etymologizing is to be avoided. i88a Athemeutn 
23 Dec. 844/t Man is, as Mr. Palmer says, an etymologizing 
animal, and abhors an timneaiiing word. 

Etymology (elimplodiji). Forms: [4 with 
Eatin termination etbimolegia], 5-6 ethi-, ethy- 
mologie, 'y(e, (5 ethimilogio), < 5-7 aotym-, 
etim-, otymologie, -y(e, 6- etymology, [a. OF. 
cthhnologU, mod.F. etymologicy ad. L. etymologia, 
a. Gr.cTu/*i)Ao7ia,f. 4rvfinA{57-oy : sec Etymologk,] 

1 . a. The process of tracing out and de.scribiug 
the dements of a word with their modifications of 
form and .sense. 

x5|jB8 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xti. 51 Notation or Kty mo- 
logic is the interpretation of the word. I7a5 Watt.s Lxtgic 
I. IV. § t Thi.*i tracing of a word to its original, (which is 
called etymologic is .sometimes a very precarious . . thing. 
1786 H. Tookf. /’//r/riv (17981 1 , ix. 456 The explanation and 
etymology of those words . . require a degree of knowledge 
in all the antieiit northern languages. 

II With explanation drawn from the Gr. deriva- 
tion. (Cf. 1 ... veniloquium, by which Cicero ren- 
ders the Gr. word.) 



ETTMOXr. 

>6x3 R. C. 7V»/Vtf Alptu (ed. 3), Riymologi*^ true expound- 
ing. x68z ir. fViiits' Kittn. Med. ll^A'S. Voc.. htymalogy^ 
the true cx{>miiioa or iuierpretatioii of a ihiiig, 

b. An instance uf this process ; an account of 
the formation and radical signification of a word. 

1460 CAK:RAvr. Chron. 341 As Ysider tellith in the third 
book of ELhiiitilugics. 1575 TunnKkv. Falconrie 204 So ih.it 
the etymologic of ihe fiuine proccedeth all upon one cause. 
i6zx Si'KKU Hist. Ct. Brit. v. ii. 8 Nciilier let this Etymo- 
logic of Bi'itaincs senme to be cither harsh or absurd, seeing 
the very words sound alike, etc. xddit Hoyi.k r Vrnjf. R*Jt. v. 

1. (*67?) zy6 Critical Inquiries into Obsolete Rites, or J.)is- 
pula'iie Etymologies. X7sjj Iohnson Prt/. Dut. Wks. IX. 
aoi For the Teutonick etymologies, 1 am commonly indebted 
to Junius and Skinner. 1845 Stoimjakt in KncycL Mrtrop. 
(18471 1. 166/1 A little investigation will show this etymo- 
logy lof jr/Mcvl to be entirely erroneous. 

c. 'i he facts relating to the formation or dcii- 
vation (of a word). (In i6-i7th c. occur confused 
expressions such as ‘ the etymology comes from/ 
' to derive the etymology from \) 

1*39® ' rKEVi.sA Barth. I)e P. R. ill. ii. (1495^ 50 WImt is 
the menyn^e of the ICthimolcgia and the setiyng uf this 
namc '/| 1447 BoKKNiiAM Styntys iKoxb.) 46 Vf we them 
dewly knit .ipplye And ordenelly aftyr the ethiinologye. 
iSiBi MakhI'CK Rk. of Motes aiO Uagon. .as maie he inrlKefl 
by the Etiniu'io^ie of the word, w.is .some. Ood of the Stsi. 
For 7 .?/^ in He bine sigtiificih a fish. 1583 Fui.kk Defe/ne 
(1843) 267 'I'lie elymotogy of this English woid ‘jniost’ 
cnincth from presbyter. 1631 VVi-.evi-b Ane. Fun. Mon. 6.S3 
Heralt. .is mccrcly a 'rciitonic or Duyicli word, and in that 
tongue and no other, the true .ICiyinologle thereof is om-Iy 
to be found. 1651 Mowki.i, I’eukc .Som derive tlic Eti- 
nioluijie of this rare Cittie from Venotia, which in old I^atin 
si'.piihcth the liothing or seething of the Sea. 1666 (i. 
Hauvey Morb. Ant^l. 1 J.', CunMiinpiion is gener.'dly lak»n 
for any universal diininution and culluinaiiun of the body, 
which acccpt.atiuii its rtyni<)lo'.;y implies. 17x5 Waiis 
Lfl.^ic 1. tv. ^ 1 If the meaning of a word could he learned 
by its derivation or etymology, yet, etc. 1865 Max MOmi k 
Chips n88o) II. .\.\v. 260 The etymology of a woni ( an 
never give us its definition. 

transf. 1864 Kirk ( has. Bold I. ii. 48 'riiose distinctions 
of origin, habits, dialect, and history which constitute what 
in-ay he termed the etyniolugy of tlie nation, 

•|- d. Etymological sense, origin.il moaning. Ohs. 
/i 159a (IwKENE Jas, //', I. ii, ylten. What's thy name'/ 
Mano. Nano. Aten. The etymology of which won! is a 
dwarf. 1631 llMAinwArr Fug;, (jentie^o. (1641J 332 ’I'his 
ri.'imc (widowes] . . hath received one const.nnt Etymology; 
‘deprived’ or ‘destitute’. X71X 14 AninsoN dipeif. (J.t, 
Pelvis is used by coniick writers bir a looking glass, by which 
means the etymology of the word is visible 

2 . That blanch of linguistic science which U 
concerned with determining the origin of words. 

1648 Sir T. |{uow.si: /'.^eud. lip. 11. vi. 93 Other- have betler 
ohserveil the law's of I'.tymology, and deduced it from a 
wonl of the same hingnage. 1707 (.lonwiN Fnquirer 1. vi. 
44 Thtf sc ience of etymology has Ikch c.-tiiicstly rcconi- 
intituled. iB6a M.xkku iinif. Lang. iii. 48 Etymology, is the. 
study of the primitive, dcrivaiivc, and figiirativ*: lotne; ami 
mean i tigs of words. 1864 Max Mint.iiR Sc, Lang. Ser. 11. 
vi.^ 1 1868 2.}-.: As long as etymology w'as carried on on such 
principles it could not ilaim lire name of a science. 

3 . Gram. 'I'hat part of gnunniar which treats of 
individual words, the parti of speecli separately, 
their formation and intlexions. 

*59» VVtST .Symbol. ^ nxj The rules of (^raiiittiar, loiiching 
cythcr the Aiiyniologie. or ,Synta\is thereof. x6xa Mkinsi.kv 
Lud. Lit. ix. 1,7 For the Ktymologic, all the difli- 

eulty is in thc>e three p.'iris of .Speech, Nowncs, Verbs, and 
Partii'.inles. 16^ Mil lux Accedence Wks. (1847) 457A 
Etymology, or right wording, loacbcth what belongs to 
every single wortl or part of speech. 1748 Hauti.ky (Vctc/tc 
Man 1. id. 30.4 I'.tymology and Synui.\, as Urammaiians 
call them. 1824 I.. Muuk.w F.ng\ Cram. fed. 5) I. 60 The 
.second part of graminar is etymology. 

II ZStymon (C tim/n . [L. etymotiy a. Gr. ttv^wv 
(orig. nenl. of hvfxos true) : (i) the ‘true’ literal 
sense of a word aircording to its origin ; ( 2) its 
‘ true ’ or original form ; (3) hence, in jmst-classical 
grammatical waitings, the root or primary word 
from whicli a derivative is formed. 

According to Ilrugmarin, trvnftK is for a prehistoric *s-etu- 
mO‘Sf f. '.V weak grade of OAryan *es to bc-t-.suni.\e.>-.] 
f 1 . The jiriniiiive form of a word ; the word or 
combination of words from which it has been cor- 
ruijted. Sometimes nearly If.rvMoLOOY r b, i c. 

1570-6 Lamh-vrok Prramb. Rent (i8tt6;i 477 Thus niiirli 
then cunctmirig the Etymon of this woordc Gavclkinde. 
1606 Pkaciiam Craph/ro (tbia) 83 Blew li.ilh his Itlyrmm 
from the high Dutch Bl.aw. 1651 II. More Second Lash 
in F.nthns. I'riumpk (1656) 227 For the word must so sig- 
nifie, as 1 did aliove prove, both from 'lesiimony, and 
might also from the Etymon of the word. 1678 ('itowoktii 
inteli. Syst. 4:^1 The Hue Etymon of Jupiter . . being, .not 
Juvaiis Paler, but Jovis Pater., 1768 Swixton in Phil. 
Trans. LVl II. 237 The etymon laid down here .seems more 
apposite and naiur.il th.nn that obtruded upon the learned 
world by Bocliart. 1793 Pinkerton in D’l.sradi Cnr. Lit. 
I1866) 129/2 Of the etymon of pamphlet I know nothing. 

2 . 'Ih-! primary word which gives rise to a 
derival ivt*. 

i6S9 Pkckb Pfimnssi Puerp. 58, Nnmmus denotes 
Money told out; Upon This Fancy, Numljer, will give 
Etymon. 18x1 Pinkerton Petral. I. 429 (Ircek etymon.s 
have liecomc univers.tl in the science. ^^34 Uamii l.eit. 
to Planning v. 48 Logic is nothing more th.'in a know- 
ledge of words, as the Cireck etymon implic.s. 1873 Whit- 
ney f View/. Stud. 210 Fhiahijng tlieni Ithc roots) to stand 
as etymons of almost any given wdrd. i83a Fdin. Rev. 
July 114 The name has an evidently Norman etymon. 
t3. Original or primary signifiiatbrn. Obs. rare. 
1619 Sacrilege l/andl. App. 43 Take him in his true 


Sir 

Etymon, and Morall will be, but, whatsoeuer concerneth 
Manners. x6a6 W. Sceater Fxp. 7 Tkess. (1629) 223 
'Arui^oi, those arc to them after the <}ratiinier Etyniuii, lueii 
of no .setled abode ; vagiiing, or vagabond Icwes. a 1634 
R. Ci.KHKE in Spurgeon Trras. Dav. I’s. exxii. 6 Peace de- 
nominates JerUisidem, 'tis the etymon of the word, a 1834 
Coi.i:RiDGii (Webster', The import here given a.s the etymon 
or genuine sense uf the word. 

1 4 . The true n.imc of a thing. Obs. 

1(151 lhr.GS Nesn Disp. tj P xo6 Neither dare they call 
their . . medictiies by their proper Etymon ; that is to say 
they hide Scainniuny under the name of diagtedium. 

Hence Ely mo uio a. rate-\ Peitainiug to the 
etymon ; etymological. 

x'8x3 W. Taylor 11836) 128 The application 

of the word anterior to time only is neither based on ancient 
practice nor etymonic necessity. 

Eu, obss. var, of YjfiW. 

Eu-i prefix, iei»r. Gr. <w-, combining form of 
€kr good, used in iiciit. form tZ as adv. — well; In 
i'tv. the words with this as first dement are ])ri- 
marily ndjs. (often used as sbs., and in many in- 
stances giving rise to dcrivaiivc sbs. or vbs.). Of . 
tht'se many are parasynthetic f. sbs., as tmTOfsos 
having a good mouth, f. nro/i-o mouth, eva\q^a)v 
having a good form, 1. ax^t^-a form. In others the 
second element is a verbal root or a verbal adj. 
in -Toy ; the Sense (»f the compound varies (oflen 
in the same word) betwten active and passive; 
in those that are active the prefix has the force of 
‘ well’ ; in those of passive signifioalioa its sense 
is sometimes ‘well’, more commonly ‘easily’: 
thus, ‘taking good liold’, ‘easy to take 

hold of’,f. Aa/ 5 " ‘to take*; tvirpanros ‘doing well, 
])rospcroiis’, ‘ easy to do f. vrpdtr- (rrprjfrffnu) to 
do ; fvvoiijros well made, f. noitiv to make. In ' 
Eng. the prefix occurs almost exclusively in words I 
of (.ir. derivation, as eulogy, euphemism, 01 formed j 
on Gr. elements, oca eucalyptus ; the few exceptions } 
are terms of mod. scientific classification. j 

In laid L. the w in this pn-fix when occurring before vowel*; | 
was cunsununti/tid 'i. c. became V, .Ttiil in ortler to preserve j 
the traditional (|uantity oi the syllable the was maile long, 1 
a.s in hmugeiium. The derivatives and cognates of esiange- 
Hum are almost the only words current in I'hig. with the j 
rv- form of the prefi.x ; in Fr. it is much mocc counuon, be- 
ing used evcMi in recent fortiiaiiuns from Or. tilcmcnts. 

Eubagos: sec KifllACES. 

ZSuboic (yMbJu'ik'i, a. [ad. L. Kuhdtcus, Gr. 
V.vfiti'Uus, f. Kvfioia EulMca, the island now called 
Negroptmt.] Belonging to EtibtLni ; e.\'p. in Jittbok 
talent, a weight in use .it the time of the rersian 
war. (Some authors write Euba'an in this as in 
other uses. > 

1667 M11.T0X P. T^. II. 546 And [Alcidesl l.irhas from llie 
top iif Oeta threw Into th’ Kiihoic Sea. 1771 HaI'EK Anc. 

( oim in Phil. Tratts. LXl. 486ThcEubolc I’alcnt certainly 
came from Asia. 

Eubruche, var. of Kaujihucue, Obs., adultery. 
Sncairite (y«ke'» roit, y//kai'r.iit . Min. AKso 
oukairito. [1. Gr. evKmp os well-limed, opportune 
(f. <0' Eu- t- Katpo* time, season) + -itk: see 
quot.] A mincial, consisting principally of 
selenium, copper, and silver. 

xSxa (^i.KAvEi.ANi) Min. 539 Eukairitc . . was discovered 
about the time Hcrzeliu.s completed bis cxaininatiuii uf the 
new metal .Selenium. i«44 Dana Afin, 487 Kucairiic. 

Sucalyn (yw-kaliu). c/icm. [f. Eucai.y-ptus 
-»--(T)N.] ‘A saccharine substance, produced in 
the lermentation of luelitose (the sugar of the 
eucalyptus), under the inlliieiiec of yeast’ (Watts 
/Jkl. C/icm.). 

1864 H. Sfi'NCF.R Biol. I. 11 Starch, sugar, cncalyn, .sorbin 
Ictr.j, arc polyinerii:. 1878 Kino/e it Anint. Chem. 404. 

Eucalypsinthe (y«kali'psiuk). [l. Eucalyi*- 

TC.s, after absinthe. \ (See quol.) 

1875 Ii. Wooi> y7/mi/.(i879 88 Under the name of 
EiKMlypsiiitbc, a liquor distilled from its leaves (llio'-e of 
Fm alyptus glohulnsX has appeared in European commerce. 
Eu’Calyptf rare. Anglicized form of iiexl. 
zMs. F. VON Mmem.uk (/iV/** , F.uc.dyptographia : A De- 
scripiivc .Ail.is of the Kucalypts of Australia. 

II SucalyptUB (y//kali pl 2 ts). I’l. -i, -ubpb. 
[mod. Eat., as iff. Gr. ♦<t<r<iAi;irroy, f. cu- (see- Eu-) 

+ KaKvirri-s covered, f. Ka\vv-T€iv to cover. The 
name, fim given by E’heritier in 1788, was in- 
tended to mean * wcll-coveied* (cf, the Ger. name 
schbnmulze ) ; the flower iK'fore it ojxnis being pro- 
tected by a sort of cap (‘calyptra obverse hem i- 
splia'i lea L’hdritier).] 

A genus of plants of the Nat. Order Myrteucx ; 
the Gum*tree of Australia and the neigliliouting 
islands ; an individunl tree of this kind. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 388 'i'be Thelnlcnca, Casuarina, 
Eucalyptus. 1893 .Svn. Smith Botany Bay V\ ks. 18.S9 H. 
va/i A loindoM tbn f . . Iixiged under the bark of the dwarf 
eucalyptus, and keeping ^eep . . is not an uninteresting 
picture. 1875 H. C. Woou Therap. 11879) 89 Upon the 
lower inantmalia the oil of Kuc«*tlypciis appears to act pre- 
cisely as it iloes ofi man. 1^9 Temple Bar Uct. 237 Thy 
sombre eucalypti .. intcrsfierscd here and there by their 
dead companionH. 

attrib, 1875 Urk Diet. Arts II. 309 s.v., Gas extracted 
from eucalyptus leaves. 18B4 Syd, Sec. Lex., Eucajyptus oil. 


SUCHABISTIC. 

Mcncc are formed the names of various products ; 
as, HxLoalj-ptBM [ 4 -kn kJ. BnoftlyptlB [ + -in] 
Buoaly-ptol [ + (Sec c|uols.) 

1870 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. and Suppl. 494 s.v., Kuen- 
lyptui heated with phosphoric anhydride gives up water, 
and yicUhs *ciicalyptenc, . 2853 PAannac. Jml. 

XIII. 79 Kino consists principally of a peculiar substance 
i*cucal\ptiiu antilogous .. to pectin. 1870 Watts Diet. 
Chem. V II. and .Suppl. 403 “ lima ly plot, this compound is 
contained in large quaniily in the vohiiilc oil of Jiucalyptus 
globnlus. 1884 Pail Mall C. a8 J uly 12/a Any preparation 
iroiii llic slightest tnUtur ol cucalyptol is ciifluycil. 

Eucarist, obs. form of Euciiakist. 

Euch, obs. form of Each. 

Sucliaris (y// karis). Hot. [a. Gr. cdxapiv 
pleasing, f. cu- i.sce Eu-) y x«/»»v grace.] A South 
American- hulbou.s plant (N. O. A maryllidaeeie) 
bearing while bcll-shapcd flowers, much in re- 
<|ue.st f^or bouquet.*, etc. Also atln'b. 

x866 Trea-s. Lot. 473/i s.v. 1882 Carden 7 Jan. 10/3, I 
have several large pots of Eiicharis in and i-omiiig into 
flower. 188a Daily Mezvs 30 Dec. 2/2 Beyond where the 
]ialins live, are eucharis, with their great starry flowers. 
1884 Pall Matt C. Uf |idy 8/2 Flach bridesmaid carried a 
boui|url of oui b.'iris lilies and inaidt rihair ferns. 18^ 
.'\tlten.eum. 7 \ Jan. 126/1 D.ThIia and euchuii.s bulbs. 

ZSuoliarist (yz/ karisl i. Eorms : a. 5 euka- 
ryste, 6 eucarist, -chariste, euchrist. O- eucha- 
rist ; 0 . 6 eucharislie, 8 eucharisty. fa. OK. 
eueariste (cf. mod.K. eucharistie'], atl. late 1.. 
eucharisiia, a. Gr. ^vx^pioria thanksgiving, hence 
the Lord’s .Supper, f. (b\apiaTos giatelul, I. cu- (sec 
Jiu-) \ stem of oilier willingly. The 

0 foinis may either be ad. L. or a. inod.K.J 

I. 1 . Efcl. 'rite sacrament of the Lord’s Suppei ; 
the Comm Lit lion. 

a 1400 Rclig. Pieces fir. Thornton M.S. (1867) 37 ]>e brccle 
of eiikarysic, h-’U es* N in }>c sacrament of )jc antcre 

1509 Bari i,AY .S 7 iv/ (1570) 174 Kucli.Tiist .. is tln- 

priestes sernifi.- unci buftyiicR. a 1535 More Oh the Passion 
Wks. 1338/2 'i'his ble^-st:d sucrantcnt is also culled Euctia 
rislia. rr 1600 liooKFii ij.), Him.seir did bellur like of 
Common bread to be used in Ihe eiicbarist. #1x638 Mi*ni. 
II 'ks. i. li. 287 Our Sacrunent of Pearc is called the Eu- 
tluirist. 1711 SiK ( 5 . VVii|'M;r Liturgy after Model^ 0/ 
W «(7V'w/.f I M .S. ' 195 The iniporunce of tlit; Holy Encharlsly 
is so great that they did. give a gciieral Scheme, how il 
shou’d becelcbialed. 1786 W.Tiiom.son H atson's Philip 1 1 1 
11839) Sigismoiid. .allowed them (the Hussitesj the cup 
in the sarramcni of the eucharisU 1845 .S Au.stik RankAs 
Hut. Ref. I. 255 It was not denied that iho efl'icui.y of the 
Kuchari.st in hoth kind.s \ias more comiiltile. 

2 . The consecrated elcmentH, esp. the bread. 
IMirases, 7 0 give, receive, tic. the Etu/ur isl, 

1536 Bki.i.knui n Cron. .Scot. (1821) II. 411X Thay spulyeii 
the Kucai ist out of the c.Tis of silver. 1579 Fulkk Heskins' 
Pari. 82 A..i>iii!st M:nt to Scrajrion a little portion of the 
F.ULh;iri .li«f. 1644 Kvi i vx • 1857) I. lo/l'lie Empvrni, 

Henry VII, wlio wa.s .. poisoned wiih the Holy Euchniisr. 
1660 K. C«>KK Pfivcr iV .SnbJ. 162 At no time, a Priest is 
worthy lot elehraii; Mass, who hath not received the Kucha- 
list. 177a pRii.sn.KY Inst. Rclig. (1782) Ii. 352 Giving the 
cncharist to thildrcn was .. ii mil ly abolished. x86z Hook 
Lives Abps. 1 . vi. 323 The corporal presence of our T.ord 
in the Eucharist. 1875 W. Smith Diet. Chr. AntU/, 1 . 62,s 
(^lenient of Alexandria (Strom i. § 5. p. 318' speaks ol 
ministers disiribuling tlie en«'h.Trist {rr^v *v\nptraruav 6 ia- 
vtituu'tu) i.e. the elements, to the. cummunic.'mis. 

t 3 . The box or closed vessel containing tl»c 
coiiscerated lireail ; the ])yx. Ob.(. 

1535 SrcwARi Scot. ill. -255 'I’he .siluer euchrist be 

:me cord . . ih.'it han^ 'I’ha pluckil doiin. 1560 St. Cilcs 
Charters (1850* p. xlviii, Anc rownd euibarLf, am: cludi c:e, 
anc plate, ibid. p. .xlvii, I hc pece of gold that held iJic 
breid within the eiieharisl. 

II. 4 . Thiiiiksgiving. 

1613 R, 7 'atdc .'llph.(ct\. 3% Piuchan'st, a tliank'-gining. 
1644 Jkk, Tavi.or Apol. Liturgy g 38 For whu h iihility 
they should do well to p.'iy their eu« harisl to the Holy 
Ghost. 1691-8 Norkis /. bV. 225M In: Second callj. 
for our Praise .and Kudiaiist. #11716 Soi rii .SVr//i. (17441 
VII. 17 Hi;, -is. .led through .t vale cif te.-irs to the region of 
eiicharist and Imlleliiiuhs. 1879 F.arkak St. Paul II. 8<j 
.^dding their Amen to the voice of Eiichurist. 

Endlftristiftl (y//kari'.slial . [I. L. euchar' 
isti-a f -AL.] A vessel intended to hold the bread 
consecrated for use at the Euchaiist. 

1844 Linoaku Anglo-.Sa.x. Vh. 1838 II. i-. 3 ' 5 . Tb? eucha- 
rlstioi, or ‘ new sepulchre of the body of Christ, in which 
was reserved the eiu h.irist unchT the form of bread. Ibid. 
II. 4« 'I’hc rubric tndered tb:rt the bnuKe.l . . should be kept 
. .under tbe kind of bread in ri vessel erdled ibc eucbaristial. 

Enoharistic (y/ikari slik), a. and sb, [f. Eu- 
CHAlti.sT -»- ■ It: ; cf. Kr. eucharistiquei\ 

A. aiij. 

1. Of or ])ertaining to the ICucharist. 

1664 H. Mork Myst. Iniq. xiii. 4a Tlic Iiclicf of the 
Kncliaristick Bread being the re.'il Body of Christ, a xjxx 
Kkn Psythe J'oei. Wks. 1721 IV. 24a Invites her to the 
Eueliarisiiek Ferrst. 1847 Di SRAKiJ Tam red v. vi, The 
ceremony, etern.'illy i* vested with ciicbaristic grace. x8i^ 
Hainan A^vsf.Suec. viii. (1879) 23a Poison administered in 
the Eucharistic tup. 

b. Ol the nature of, or resembling, the Eucharist. 
1860 WrsrcoTT introd. Study Cosp. vi (ed. 5) 335 In this 
connexion the cucharistic ineul iit Emmaus gfkins a new 
meaning. 1877 Si-akrow Sernt. xii. t6i The taking of food, 
if sunclificd by religion, is eucharistie. 

2 . Of 01 pertaining to thanksgiving (occasionally 
with inixctl notion of i). 
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1676 CuowoKTM fntell. He fSocrates] would 

have ail l*'iichariNtick Sacrilice oltercd to liim (A'^sciilapiusj 
in his hchalf, as having imw cured him at once of all 
iiistMr.es by l.)eath. ai7Cf Kkn Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
11. 372 I'liey .sang new Kiicharuitick .Strains To glorious 
(iod, i9!i$ J. Brown in .SpurKcoit Trens. Dntu Ps. xviii. 
1. v8o It IS a magnificent eiicnaristio ode. s88a Farrar 
Early Chr. 1. 44^ natr, 'Hie meat •offerings were eucharistic. 
and the sin-offerings expiatory. 

t B. sfi. r.- Kuch.\kist 4 . Ods, 

itaj CoexuSAM, Eticftarisifcket a gining of thankes. 1709 
Strvpb Ann, A*«'/.' I. vii. 107 marg,^ An eucharistic of the 
exiles to Jesus Christ. 

Sacharifltical (ywkari stikal), «. [f. as prec. 

+ -TCAL.] 

1. « Pajch.vristic a. I. 

1534 Mork. On the eucharisticali 
hre^ vpon which thankes bee gitien. s6ta IlRKKKWutto 
t.aug, ff Kelig. Pref. 7 The eucharislical elements arc not 
naked and einjity .signs. 1686 iloKNfecK Cruc/f. xviii. 
531 The Deacon . . poured .some dru^is of the Eucliaristical 
wine into her mouth. 17*5 tr. Duf^iu s KccL Hist, ifth c. I. 
V. ia8 That after the Memory of the Pa.ssion is finish'd, this 
Euchuristical |]<xly is not destroyed. X799 V. Knox Nut. 
Lord's^ Supper Pref. i K.', 'J'hose who understand them of the 
euchartstical bread and wine. *»4 * M.xnninu (18.481 

1. xiv. 187 They .. offered the eucluuistical sac.rific'e in their 
upper chamlx:r.s. 

2 . « KUCHARIHTIC A. 2. 

1548 R. Huttkn Sum 0/ Hi uinitie 66 b, Whiclic he sacri- 
fices Eucharisticali, or of prayseV 1558 1 1 1\ Watson Sev. 
Sacrum, xiii. 7y Then the priest Ijegynneth the Eucharisti. 
call sacryfyee of geuiiig thunkc.s. .before the coii.sccrat>on. 
c 1645 Howki.i. /. r//. (1650) 11. 106 You should do well to 
intersperse among them sum euch.aristicall ejaculaiiuns. 
*795 Mason C’A. Mtts. ii. 123 The inusic. .was origin.illy .set 
to n Eucharistical Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

Hence Xuohftrl'stloally ^< 4 '., in a ciichnri.'^tic 
manner. 

^1639 W.^ SctcAiEK ?w// Worthy Commun. Reivarded 46 
No nioi-e is Christ offered up tsave onely Eucharistically, 
and conimcinorai tv ely . *7x0 W. Homk Sacred Siucess. 

I'hey might find some way to coininunicate eucliaristically. 

Snoharifltise (y//kari-sOiz). za [f. Kijchauist 
4--IZB; sii»r£rfstcd hy (ir. tvxoptorffy.] irans. A 
rciiderin^j of Gr. ivx'^piaruv (classically only intr. 
lo }{ivc thanks), as usc;fl for the nonce by Ju.’^tiii 
Martyr: To affect (the elements of the l.onrs 
Supper) by an act of tlianksgiving. 

1714-7 J.J.THNsoN Unhloody Sacri/.^l^-^c() 198 Our Saviour 
blessed or Euch.aiiKtized the. I5rt:ad and Wine. 1737 W.m kK- 

I. ANI.1 Eucharist fed. 2t 134 Ju.stin Martyr speaks of the 
Eleiiivnt.s being Eucharistized or blessed by the Prayer of 
the W'ord. 1876 J. H. Bt.i:NT Annot. Rk. Cotn. J'raycr 
(cd. 7) 174 The broad and wine, .to he by Him cuchari.sti/ed 
to the higher sphere and purpose of the new creation. 

Hence Euchari'stized ///. a., Euohari’atizing 
vi>l. sIk 

1737 WATKRLANn /.W/. Euchurisi v. 128 Justin Martyr . , 
calls the consei.raii’il Elements by the Nam*^ of Faiuha- 
I'istizcd Food which looks as ifhf thouglit that the 'T hnnks- 
giving was the Conseci.'ition ; But yet, etc. 1714 Johns<»n 
IJnHootiy Siurif ' i7:'4' 19S The Hles-sing, or eticharistizing, 
ternitnatcs oii the Bread. 

Sucllito (yiPkiit). Also 7 euchet. [ad. late L. 
eufhita, cucheta, atl. Gr. tvxirTj^ (misspelt 
f. praytir.] f)ne of .a sect which arose in the 
fourth centiirx, takin.tj its name from a belief that 
|>erpelual piayer was the only means of salvation. 
The name w'as also a])plictl to later sects holding 
similar views. 

1385 Anp. .Sandv.s Serm. (1841) 263 Give ourselves only to 
prayer. ’^Hiat is the error of the F.ucliitcs. i6ax J. Max’kk 
Eng. Catech.^ It [the Christi.TU soulcl xviii rather become 
an Euchet, by being continually lifted up in jn'ayer. X730-6 
id Baii.ky ifolioi. x88a-3 SciiAi K EncycL Relig. Knmvl. 

I I. 1478 Ma.s.saliaris, a Christiuii sect, which .soon obtained 
other names, — Eucliiies. 

t SnchlOTei a. Obs. [f. Gr. cu- (see 
X^ofpvn green.] * Of a distinct green colour ; .sai<l 
of certain minerals *. 

1847 in Crau: ; and in mod. Diets. 
tl^chlO'riCf Obs. [f. as next + 'ic.] £u^ 

chloric gas - citr.oRiNE. 

(The expl.ination in Craig and mo<l. Diets. ‘ Ilaving a dis- 
tinct green colour' rcprc.scnts the meaning intended by 
Davy; but the adj. .secm.s to ticcur only in this coniie.xion. 1 
x8xx Edin. Em. XVIII. 480 The new compound, .maybe 
denoiniiiated from it.s peculiarly liriglit green, euchlorinc or 
euchloric gas. 

Xliolllorixie (y// kloo-rin). Chem. [f. Gr. fv- 
(sec £u-) + x^o^pbs green + -ink. Formed by Davy 
on the analogy of Ciilurine, a word introduced 
by himself a few months earlier.] *A gaseous 
mixture of chlorineitnd oxide of clilorine, obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on chlorate of 
potassium’ (Watts Chem.). 

x8ia .Sir H. DAvy Chem. Philos. T discovered this 
elastic Kuhstanec. .in January 1811, .*ind gave to it the name 
of Euchlorinc [w/»^;, Ki» and xAvioos) from it.s bright yellow'* 
green colour. 1813 Eak>'»av Exp. Ees. xxi. 02 Fluid eii- 
chlorine was^ obtained by enclosing chlorate of potash and 
sulphuric acid in a tube. 1873 Watts Fmones^ Chem. 187 
'I he euchiorine of Davy, pi|t{>;ired by gently heating pota.s> 
-Slum chlorate with dilute hydnxrhloric acid. 

EtLCUorite (yx/'klo-Tait). Min. [f. (ir. et;--p 
X^^wpos (cf. prpc.) + -ITE.] A variety of magnesia 
mica of a defu) green colour, found at Chester 
Mass.) in 1876. 


1876 Amer. Jml. Sc. Scr. 111. XI T. 23X Euchlorite. Ma.s- 
•sive, in coarse cIong.ated .scales. X879 Watts Diet. Chem. 
Vlil. 3rd 8uppl. 1. 76a. 

II Suohologion (ywkplffu-d.j^yn). Also 8 in 
Latin form -um. [ad. Gr. evxoEoytop prayer-book, 
f. tvx'b prayer A07- ablaut stem of kiy€iv to 
say.] A collection of prayers; a prayer-book; 
also, a hook of ritual, primarily that of the Greek 
Church. 

1651 Jkr. Taylor Ifafy Pping v. 4 7 (ifiSol 261 A Prayer 
t.'ikcii out of ihxi Euchologion of the Greek Church. 1751 
Chamukrs ('.w/. s. V., The eucholosium is properly the Greek 
ritual. 1876 Prayvr-tk. Interleaved vii Forms by Basil 
and Chrysostom are given in the cuchologion. 
t Ell* 0 ll 0 l 0 g 116 . Obs. [ad.Gr. (see 

prec.), assimilated to epilot^tf-y etc.] = prec. 

Grkcory Notes Ohsci^i.ixtys) 160 This Recollec- 
tion out of their own Kuchologucs. Pater no.stcr qui es in 
Cudis, etc. Ibid. 171 So tin* order in the Eiicholugue ham tCrt, 
ninite.o icp«u«. X700 SiR H. Chaoncv Hist, llcrlx A7 'Tis 
farther observ’d by the Eiirhologue of the Greek Clnindi, 
that the Bishou hax'Ing hi.s fonnalities tqioa him fiimeth 
the (iroundw'orK or Foundation, with hi.s Incense circular 
xvise. 

Suoliology (yz/kfrlod^i). Anglicized form of 
EiifiiobofJloN. 

1659 GAODiiN Tears Ch. 1. xii. 03 Fanatick Errour . . in- 
sinuating it self, .in Prayers. Sacraments, and Kuchulogies, 
^x^xo Bp. G. Bin.1. like. 11 . 556 He., took out of the 
ancient euolmlogies, or praycr-liooks of the Jews, what was 
gtiod and laudabh* in them. 17^ Johnson tr. I.ol>o's Voy. 
lo Abyssinia 369 Father Goar, .nas oh.serx'’d, in his Notes 
on the Kuchology, etc. 1843 J* H- Nkwman Miracles 129 
To introduce a prosaic phra.seutogy into.. the lessons of the 
l'.m:hoIog\'. 

ilciicc iBnoliolo'fflOAl a. rari\ of or pertaining to 
eiichologics. 

1 .i,NOAKi> A/txlo-Sax. Ch. tiSjSi II. Ajip. 414 The 
liturgical and euchological forms of her xvorshijx 

ZSnehre (yz/'kaib sb. Formerly also uker, 
yiiker, euoro. [Of uncertain etymology. 

As Boxvfr Jtb.'*, one of the terms Used in this game, is of 
tier, origin, it has often been .supposed that the word eitthre 
is also f rom German, but no probable source has been found 
in that lang. Can it Ijc a. Sp.yuia, in the phrase ser yuta. 
given by CaKTllcro as an American expre.s.sic)n for ‘ to Im 
cock of the walk, to get the best in anything ’ {.wr el gulliio 
eu alguna cosa, sobresnlir cn algotll 
1 - A game at cariis, of American origin, olayed 
3 » h 4 persons, with a pack of \i cards (the 
2, 5# 6 of each suit being rejected k A player 

may, if he please.s, ‘pass' or decline to play, hut 
if he undertakes to play, an<l fiiils to lake 3 tricks, 
he or his side is said to be * euchred* and the 
other side gains two points. 

The highest cards at Euchre nrc the knax’c of trumps and 
the «th«*r knave of I ho .xainc colour <s»;e Bowcm sb.*')', the 
other cards used rank a.s in whist. There arc x'ariou.H modi- 
ficalinns of the gam*;, as Railroad AV/c/irr, played with the 
usual ys cards and an c.\tra blank rail'd called ‘ the joker *, 
or *iinperi.Tl truiiip’, which is siq'M^rior to all; Erenck 
En<:kri\ played with 24 cards ; and */ther.s. 

1846 in Smc*lcs & Marshall Rep. Hi^h Court A/p. AfJs’ 
sissippi (.1847) 60 No matter whether defendants played at 
pool, whist, tiker, |K»knr, etc. Ibid.^ Whi.st, yukcr, l»r;ig, 
etc. X850 'titlt'\ The guine of Euclirc, with its l.aw’.s. 
1856 Mavnk Rkio Quadroon xlx'ii, The thing w’.as im- 
possible, as I had iie.vt:r played cui lire. XW3 Dniiv 
Federal St. II. 57 The men . . played the my.stcrious game 
of ’euchre.’ iSro B. Hautk Heathen Chinev v\ We had a , 
small game, And Ah Sin took a hand : It xvas euchre. The I 
.Mime lie did not utuIerst.Tnd. xSya Mark Twain Rvng'iing 
It xxiii. At night, by the i.ump-firc, we played euchre and 
seven Up, to slrengilien the mind. 18^ Pall Mall vj 
Frb. 3/2 Euchre wms prob.ibly aci liiiiati-scd on the Mi.ssis- 
sippi by the Canaduin voyageuis, Iioing a form of the 
t renr.h game of triomphe. 

2. An instance of ‘cuebreing ’ or being ‘ciichretr. 
1880 Amer, Hoyle 75 No. 1 deals, but . . fearing a euchre, 
he turns down the trump. 

Hence Eu*chroi.st, a pl.nycr at euchre. 
z86x W. H. Rithscll in Times lojuly, 'J’he sentry tells 
his captain, who is an euchreist, that ’ ll'.s all right,' and 
resumes his seat and hi-s rigitr. 

XSachre (y// k3.i\ v. [f, prec. »!>.] Irans. At 
euchre : 'Bo gain the advantage over (an adveniary) 
by Jiis failure to take three tricks: sec the sh. 
licnco transf. to outwit, ‘do’, ‘best'. Also, 7 h 
euchre (a person ) out of la thing). 

rx866 B. Haktk Tennessee's Partner 1880 II. 14T 
’Euchred, old man!’ said Tennessee .smiling. x88o in 
W KMN 1 bR ( Suppl.) iS^CoHctmi i N. Manip.p Monitorse^ Mar. , 
'I'hc .stockholders . . have been cuchcrcd out of their in- 
vest menis in Vermont r.*»ilroad.s. 

Buchrist, obs. form of Etthabist. 

Euchroite (yz?’kr<7|nit). Min. [f. Gr. €vxpo-o 7 
well-coloured, f. ci)- (sec Eu-) i- xpoa colour + -ITK.] 

A hydrous arsenate of copper of a bright emerald* 
green colour. *• 

z8xs W. HAiniNGRk Afin. III. 9.4. z8u Siikrakd 

Min. 1 . i8y Euchroite ,. w.t.s discovered at jfTbethen in 
Hungary. 

t EuehjrXBlOIltf, <2- Ohs. [f.moilL.e7/chj'/n-n.r, 
(ad. Gr. evxO/ios, f. Gr. fu- Eu- -i* Chymk) 

+ -oum ] Conducive to a healthy condition of the 
blood or other fluids of the body. 

1651 Blocs AVih D/jp. 19s Whatsoever is pleasant to the 
tongue, .nor very h.arsfi to the stoinuck, that is cried up as 
eiichymous, sound and wholesome. 1 


So fBu’chamiy [ad. Gr. Obs. A good 

state of the blood and other fluids of the body. 

16^^ in Phillips. x7«i>-i8oo in Baii.kv. x86o in M ayne. 

+ EnohysideTite. dy/w. obs. [t: Gr. cv- (see 
Eu-) + xb‘<rts melting (f. to melt) + aiirjp^os 
iron + -ITK.] A variety of^ugile ; »-* Pyroxenk. 

x8a3 W. Phillips A/in, 6a Kuchy rider itc . . may be con- 
.ridered as an augile, of which iron enters into the compo- 
sition in an uncommon degree. 

Enolasa (y//*klz^<s). A/in. [a. J'r. eticlase, f. Gr. 
€u- ; see Eu-) + Kk&a-is breaking, f. ^Xd-civ to break ; 
so called on account of its easy cleavage.,] A 
silicate of aluminium and glucinum occurring in 
light-green, transparent crystals. 

1804 FoCrc'rov Chem. II, 413 The primative form of eu« 
cluse is a right rectangular prism. x8m Imison Sc. ^ .^rt 
II. 93 Glucina . . has been procured from .. the euclase. 
x868 Dana Alin. 380 EucI.tsc receives a high polish, but is 
uscIc-ns as an ornamental stone on account of its brittleness. 
1874 Wk.'.i moi'P Man. Prec. Stones 25 TJie vucla.se Is also 
of the same cheinic.Tl composition as the Rtnerald. 

Euclid (y//'klid). [ad. Gr. A 

mathematician of Alexandria who flourished about 
300 n.c. : hence, a. the works of Euclid, csp. the 
j J'dcmciits (cf. Elementk) ; b. a copy of the same. 
1581 MuLCAsrcR Positions xlL (1887) 241 [He| gave them 
a nuinher of Eiicli(]v.s of his owne cixist. z66sJ. Sl-.IIObANT 
Snre-footinp 163 To study my Book with tliat severity as 
they would do an Euclid. 1645 Stoddakt in Encycl. A/etrop, 
(1847)1.43/1 When we read Euclid, wc find neither first 
{icisoii nor *>.1:0011(1 in any' part of his whole Work. Alod. We 
don’t approve of .symbolical Euclids. 'i’liey were examined 
in Algebra and Euclid. 

Euclidean (yz/kli-diirin, >77klid/'‘rm), a. Also 
Suolidian. [f. L. Kucltde-us^ Gr. liuK\*iduos (f. 
/utclfd-cs, EincXii^rjs Euclid) » -AX.] Of or jier- 
taining to Euclid ; that is according to the prin- 
ciples of I’.ucliil. 

I 5 y recent xvrilers Euclidean geometry has been listed as 
tbe distinctive name of the geometry based 011 an acceptance 
of (he axiom.s laid down l.iy Euclid, as distinguished from 
(liesy.stcm.sicon.strticted u.g. by T.obalchevvNky, Grassmunn, 
Uiv.inann) which develop the coiise(iiience.s that would fol- 
low from the rejection of some of these. So also Emlideau 
space', the kind of space actually known lo us, for xvhich 
these axioms are valia, as 0[>posed to hypolhcticnl kinds of 
sju'ice for which one or more of the axioms would he false. 

1660 Barkoxv Euclid Bref. 117 14 a 'I’he whole Euclidean 
xxork. r X865 in Wpltie'sCirc. Sc. 1 . 551/7 Euclidean geometry 
tolv.iaies no such imperfection.s. \wx Standard No. 18464. 

5 This abstruse discourse on Euclidian sjiacu and iiiagni- 
iinlcs of four diinHiurioiis. 1683 American VII. 75 Tliis 
would be their Euclidian geometry. 

t Eu’Clioniaxu. obs. rare~^. \f. EucliAn-cmy 
the name of a miser, the chief character iu Plaiitns’ 
Auhtlaria -h -JSM.] Stinginess. 

*599 Nash I', l.ente.n Stupfe 3 ’J’hosn grey hc.'irrl Huddled- 
duddles, .\ver« strookc xx'ith siurli slinging icniorse of tlieir 
mi.sernble Eiirlioni.snic and Miudgery. 

Eucuoinic ()7/kn/’mik , a. 7 ionce-iod. [f. Gr. 
well-grcaved (.an ejnthet of Homeric 
heroes), f. fv- (see Ku-) T Kvijpts greave d -if.] 
Well greavcd ; hence belonging to ancient Greece. 

1851 Erasers Mag. XLIIl. 249 The cxi.stence of togate 
and cucucmii: proficients in the art of angling is com- 
petently' attested. 

Eucueiuidal ry//knr'miciril':, a. nonce-tvd. [f. 
Gr. fVKvrjpih^ stem of fVKvrjpi^ (see i)rcc.) + -Al,.] 
PcTtaining to a well-greavecl man ; hence quasi - 
sb. pi. : Stout leggings. 

1839 Monthly Mag. lA'I. 30 collection of we.Tthcr 
clothing, ciinteinpor.'iry with, and ciiually cfficaeions as, 
the eiicnt'inidals before alluded lo. 

Eucolite (J7rk(H.^il ). Min. Al.so eukolito, 
-yte. [f. Gr. tO«oA-os easily satisfied (f. (see 
lCu-) + /r(jAov food) -ITE. The name is founded 
on the fact that it contains less zircouia than 
wbhlerile does.] A variety of eiidinlytc. 

1847 SciiKERV.i! in Ann. 565 ( Explains th.Tt he gave 

this name !(.> ilie. mineral ‘ because it contented itself., so to 
.speak, wilh iron oxide in default of xircfiiiia ’J. j 940 Amer-. 

')rnl. Sc, .Si:r. n. Vlll. 126 On F.ukuliiv, a new Mineral. 
x868 Dana Min. 249 Eucolite is from islands of the Lan- 
ge.suiul fiord in Norway. x88a Watts Chem. II. 605 
Eukolyte is distinguished by the presence of cerium. 

Eucrainr (yw'krasi). Also 7 oucracy, 8 eu- 
chraay. [ad. Gr. tvKp&ai-a good temperature, f. 
fVKptlros well-tempered, f. th- (sec Eu-) y /rpfl-, 
Hfpavvvvai to mix.] Such a due or well-proportioned 
mixture of qualities as constitutes health or sound- 
ness. 

x6o7 Walking i-on opt. Class xv, In this eucrasy there is 
an aiyaciUxic symmetric. X64S W. Price Serm. 39 Of this 
F.ticracy, this hcalthfiill temper and consliiutioii. the (4ty 
once w.i-s. 1670 Maynwarinc i’itn Sana vi, 79 It is .some 
dayr_s before the stom.Tch recover its eucrasy, and perform 
its office well. 1719 Quincy J/r*/. Diet., Euchrasy. Hence 
in moib Diets. 

t EuCTE'tiCf tr- Obs, rare-^. [f. Gr. €w#fpdr-oi 
(st'C jircc.) + ic.] (See quot.) 

*795 f>’- Afetri^s^ Fragments 1. 56 A state truly cucratic 
. where good and ill are intermingled, but where the good, 
prcfxmdcrale. 

tEnOtioal(y»'ktikal),a. obs. [f. Gr. fv/mic-os 
perlaining to prayer (f. ’♦* -ai*.] 

Pertaining to prayer ; smjplicatory. 

<i 163B Medf. IVks. X, xltx, Eucharistical Offerings are such 
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whose end is Thankspriving to Ond . . Euctical . . siich^ as 
arc made to God . . when wc crime to pray Yx:fore him. 
i74e Bp. £. Law Theory 227 Hence was the Origin 

of Sacrifices, as they^ are distinguished into expiatory, 
euctical, and euchnristicat. 

Hence Bu'otioally adip. 

01638 Mkuk fVks. I. li. 291 The Ilcavc^oflcring . . was ns 1 
it were an Offering of his own, and therefore he applieth it 
Euctically. 

!Budal:lllono*logy. rarc~'. [f. Gr. tvSalpiuy^ 
flSaifiov^oi fortunate, hapjiy + “^o)lo(;y.] (See 
quot.) Hcncc Bndal monolo'fflaa. 

a 1838 Bkntiiam Deontology I. xx. 320 The employment 
of the word Eudainionology, to represent tite utilitarian 
doctrines, and Eud.'iimnnologians its professors. 

Eudemon, -dmuon (> ‘ni;>n ). [a. Or. fv- 
iaifiofv fortunate, happy, f. ii- (see Eu-) + SatV®'*' 
{Tuardinn, j^cnius. Sense 2 is of mod. origin, and 
not according to (jr. idiom.] 

1 . AstroL (See quot.) 

iTofiriiiLi.ii'Kicdi Kersey), Kudaemon^ the Eleventh House 
of a Celestial Figure, so rail'd hy Astrologers, upon ac- 
count of its grxMl and prosperous Significations. 1730^6 in 
Bailey I folio '. x8xq Jas.Wii.son Diet, AUroL 94 Kudenion, 
the good demon, the iiih house, so called because it is the 
source of as many g<x>d things as the lath house is of evil. 

2. A good angel ; . Aoatiiodkmon’. 

x 6 s 9 H. Burton liahel no Bethel Ep. to CholniJey i For 
the style. . 1 nxiUo it to bee some Jesniics, some Kudeinon's, 
or Caood.aeinon's, or the like. 1730 6 in Bam.i-v « folio'. 
X834-43 .SubTiiKY Av/<;r 11848)672/1 The simple apjicndage 
of a tan will c.ii:odcinonisc: the Eml.'cmon. 

EudemouiCv -dfemonic (y/7d;m^/nik), a. 

[ad. (ir. ctiSai/ioi'i/e-us, f. ehhaiiiovia liappincEs.] 

1. (’onducive to happiness ; viewed as conducive 
lo happiness. 

X865 J. Guote Treat. Mor. /tfeas vi. J1876) 72 The form- r I 
of those i-s the cnd.Timonir. worth of .actions. 

2. //. a. (after (ir. ra cuSai/iOP£«fl) (sec quot. 
triS.^2). h. (tiuttre^use) Appliances for comfort, 
means of happiness. 

.11838 Bknth.wi Wks. (rOjfi -43' VIIT. vSg Knd.c. 

nionic.s, or the ait of applying life to the ina.\iini/atioii of 
wellbeing. X865 J. (iKoi i: Treat. Mor. Ideas ii. '18761 13 Eii- 
daanonics however has ycncrally been, and is likely to be, 
exceedingly ideal. x88t Bukion M Camkron To Cold 
i. oast for Cold I. iv. 137 Bright sun and pure air., better 
eudmmonics than piir[)lc and fine linen. 

So Eudemo nical a. 

1863 1 . G hoi'T-; Treat. Mor. Ideas i. ^1876) 8 The axiom 
might be very sterile in results without eudrenionical ob- 
servation to give IIS parliaihus about the pain. 

£udemoius]ii,-d8Biiiom8m(y//d/ mnni/'in ). 
Also 9 eudaimoniam. [f. (ir. ivSaifAOPia happi- 
ness (1. tvhnijxwv haiqiy, f. tv~ Eu* 5 tt//a<wv guardian 
genius : see Dkmon) i--isM.] 

I'hal system of Mhies which finds the foundation 
of moral obligation in the tendency of actions to 
produce happiness. 

1887 1.)e (Juincky Ta.xt Days Kant Wks. i<S6a 111. loi 
note^ Ktiiits, braci-d up into sloicnl vigour by renouncing ; 
all efi’cinin.ate dallyincs w'ith Eiulfmonisin. 183^ Hlackw. 
Mail. XLV, 845 In Kiigland men were satisfying them- 
selves.. with the unveiled eiidrciiiofiisin of I’aley. x866 
Fkkkikk C,rk. Philos. I. xi, 277 Eudatinonism, or the philo- 
sophy of happiness. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. Dojpnu 47 
Wc English are l.iunled with onr proneiiess to an un- 
woi thy eud;eiiiuni.sm. 

Eudemonist, -daBmoniat (y7/d/'iiioiii.si). 
Also -daimonist. p'. .as prec. + -TST.] One who 
liclievcs in endcinonisin. 

x8x8 C'ollkidoi: in Lit. Kent. fiB jb) I. 273 Yet this is the 
common afgumenfutn in drculo in which ilir eudarinunisls 
flec and pursue. 1840 Q. A’..V'. LXV. 404 The enlightened 
Eud;enionisl . . by Ids first nia.\im necessarily excludes the 
idea of a divine reVfl:iti<in. 1866 Kh inn kr lirk. Philos. 1. 
xi. 292- 3 The iilililariaiTi or Eiidaimonists define the good 
as centring in h.ippiness. x87a Minuj Png, Lit. i. i. 48 
He [De Qninceyl described hini.self .is a Eudojinonist. 

Hence Eudemonl’stio rz., of or pertaining to 
eudemon ism. Endd'monifltlcad a, — jircc. 

1855 Pss. Intuitive Morals 67 Whence conic these re- | 
Hgions con>.i<lerations which are so cuiiipletely to modify 
onr Eud.Timonistir ethics. x866 Ki.rrilk Crk. Philos. I. xi. 
283 Socmles . . luul strong utilitariuii, even eud.aimonistir, 
tendencies. x88x MotL Rev. Oct. 7/8 We reject the Israel- 
itish inoiTils as eiidxmonistical. 

Endemonizei -dfemouise v//d/’m.in.ai%), % . 

yar‘e~^. [ad. (]r. f. tvSaifioov h.appy.] 

/ram. To consider happy. 

X876 (jROlB P/h, Pragtn. v. 154 No person is entitled to 
be c.'illcd happy, wlioin the intelligent and refiectivc ob- 
server does not macari.se (or etulminoniscl. 

Ende'mouy, -das'mony. ran\ [ad. Gr. 

§vdaifioV‘ia. f. as nrcc.] llap])incss. prosperity. 

X73»-6in Ba 11 tv (folio). 1885 j. Martink.au Tyfes I'.ih. 
V’^cori' <1886) II. rr. iii. 50f> 'l*he liesi defence of the invari- 
able eudaemoiiy of Virtue proceed.s from Shaftesbury. 

Eudialyte (y^dsialbit). Min. Also erron. 
eudyalito [f. Gr. fuSidAuros easily dissolvwl, f. fu- 
(see En-) f fitaAtJfti' todis.solve (sde DiAbYSK) ; the 
name refers to the solubility of tile mineral in 
hydrochloric acid.] A vitreous bisilicate of zir- 
conium, iron, calcium, sodium, and other elements, 
occurring in rhomboherlral crystals, rose pink or 
brownish red ; first found at Hangerdluarsuk in ; 
Greenland. Cf. Eu(H)L 1TK. j 
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1837 Penny Cycl. X. 64/a Eiulyalite. 1887 Dana Man. 
Min. <cd. 4) 275 Eudialyte. 

Eudiometer tyr/diip-m/loj^. [f. Gr. €v5iO‘t 

clear iwe.athcr) (f. c6- Ec- + .stem of Z«uy, 
Aiuf the god of the sky and the atmosphere) f 
fitrpov measure.] 

An instrument for testing the purity of the air, 
or rather the quantity of oxygen it contains. 

Various kind-s have been in use, but the conimonest is 
that invcntr.d by Dr. Urc, consisting of a tube closed .at 
one end, in wbicn certain quantities of hydrogen and atmo- 
spheric air arc explodc<l over water by an electric spark. 
F«im the rise of the water in the In lie inferences are drawn 
as lo the amount of oxygen that was present. The apparatus 
is abo, and now t hiclly, employed in the .inalysis of gases. 

X777 Dii M,\gmllan tiilleit Glass apparatus for making 
mineral waters.. with the description of huiiic new Kudio- 
meiers. 1798 A. Younc TVvr?'. prance 153 He has a large 
course of endiometrical cxperiiiienls piing on at presetii, 
iiai ticuliu ly with Fontana’s and Volta’s eudiometers. 1807 
rucv.s Pndiotneter in Phil, Trans. XCV] 11 . 249 Know'ii 
<](i:intttic-s of the air to be tried, .and of nitrous g.as Indiig 
mixed, were admitted .. into a graduated tube, which he 
I Priestley 1 dcnomin.atcd a. eudiometer. x8a5 Faraday P.v/.^ 
Res. XXX. 161 Seven volumes of thi,s mixture Were detonated 
in a eudiometer tube by an elcciric spjirk. 1877 W. Thom- 
son Toy. Cha/lctiger 1 . i. a8 The eudiometer has the leg.s 
of gln.ss united by an india-rubber tube of suitable length. 

Hence Eudiome'trlo a.t of, pertaining to, or 
requiring the use of the eiuliomctcr or eutliometry. 
Sudlome’trloal a. prec. Bndioine’trloally 

i/Jif., in a eudiomctric way; by the use of a 
eudiometer. Bndio'metry, tlie art or practice of 
using the eudiometer either for ascertaining the 
purity of the air, or in the .analysis of gases. 

X854 SeoKKiiRN in Orr.\- Tire. Se. C hern. j.-i The analy- 
sis . . may lie . . t-fre»:i<*d by the V.udiomctrit: iiiclhocl. x8^ 
Todd ^ Anat. V. 378/1 'I he eudiomctric rcseartdics of 
anumlicr of observers, xyoa (sec ErniOMMi n). X794 G. 

Adams Nat. F,x^. Phtfos. 1 . xi. 437 (>rndualed glass 
tuljes for *eudiumetrical exfierinicnts. 185a Tii. Uos.s //w/w- 
holdt's Tray. 1 . v. 173 Tlic absorption of two ga.ses in 
a eudiotnctrical lube. 1808 Hknrv in Phil. Trans. Xl'V 111 . 
ago After trying, *eudioiiielricaIly, llie i|nidity of on ali- 
quot jiarl of the gas in ilie rt-i civer. t88x W. Cruoki.s in 
Nature X.XJII. 423 C-olleiiing .s;*iii|»Ies [of ga.s} .'oid an.a- 
lysing lliciii eiuiiumeiricaliy. xBoo Hknry PMt, Them. 
(cd. 5) T59 J’hc appliration of nitrous gas to ilie purpose 
of 'euiliunii'try. X826 Plcnt. Clnm. I. 2 <7 iM.Ttinurn 
ill this form iKxomes, ibmdorc, u nui.st ust ful agent in 
endiometry. x8;^ W. GuKiaiKV Inorg. Them, ted. 3) 82 
When it is required to asccrt.ain the exact proporiion of 
oxygon in any specimen of air . . 'I’be operation is called 
cudiometry, and ihe insirunienis employed o.iuliomelei.s. 

Eudi|lleiiral • y/rdiplu '-lal ;, a. [f. Gr. eb- (see 
Eu-) + bi-t twice ♦ fl-Afvp-d the aide f -al.] Having 
two e(ju.il and symmetrical halves. 

X878 Bkli- (iegenhauers Tomf. Anat, 128 The radinle | 
form of body., is replaced iin the Verinesl by ibe i‘udi- 
pleural form. 

Eue, obs. f. Ewr and Ykw. 
tEnextic. Oh. .Spi U ovoctio in Piets, [ad. 
Gr. ivcKTiK-^ fcm. offvcKTinos pertaining 

to a good habit (of body), f. phrase tu cx'co' to be 
well (fv well, hr. to have) : see Ivii- and 

Hkctk'.] (See <iuol.', 

XS74 J. |oNi'-S Nat, Beginning Crmo. 'Thing.s 45 Three 
paries of tin; Aite curative : First Eu«:f;lick, w’hose .scope is 
lo keep the heUbie in the .same .St.Tte. I1706 Piin.i.ir.s, Pn- 
retica itir.', that part of Physic which shews how lo get a 
good habit of IbHly.J X78X Baii.j.v Pveefhk. 

Ill lice ill same .s( ii.se Bu«*cticB //. [after malhe- 
maths, optics, etc.] 

1883 Crahr Terhnot. Diet., Pvectws. .So in nitwl. Diets. 

Eluemerism, etc., obs. 1. 1 '.uiikmkki.sm, etc. 

Euer, ohs. var. ICwkr. 

Suerose, var. of b'.wi;o.sK, Oh., rose-wMter. 

t Eufo'rbe, Eufo’rbie. Oh. Anglicized 
form of I'ii’PnoiiBinM. 

1436 Pol. Poems 1 1851/1 JI. 173 Wee shulde have no netle 
to skiiiiionyr, ’I’urbit, eubirbe, eic. 1460 70 Bk. Quinfessenrr 
16 A liltl ofeiiforbie, or Inrbit.or Naiiiliiicy. T541 K, Goim.and 
tiuydons Quest. Thirurg., W.iD.r in the whiche i?, suqied 
and dys-sokied the vertne of Eufoibie. 

Euforbiuin, obs. form of Errnouun’M. 

Euflrag^o, obs. var. of Iu;riiKASY, tychright. 

Enge [a. l.. CJr. well 

done!] An exclamation of Engel', approval, 
commendation. 

x6j3 (bniNAi.i. Thr. in Arm. 14 x. ^ r (16691 4*’A To give } 
yon the F.ngeof a Kaiihfid servant. X69S J. F.dward.s Be- 
markable Te.rts 256 To look for ihe euge's of angeU, and 
ihe applause of Heaven. 17^ Root in .'inter. Law Kef. I. 

1 H.'ippiness c onsists primarily in. .ihe jdensing anticipation 
of .T hiiid ciige ol well done good ami faiihfnl servanl. 

Engeuesic (y/Vdy/nc sik), a. [f. next + -ir.] 
Capable of breeding freely; applied esf. lo those 
hybrids that are fertile. 

X864 Reader No. 94. 4767(1 An engencsic progeny (i.e. ;i i 
progeny every generation of which is perfecllv fruilfnl'. 
1878 BABiLLVtr. Topinard's .Anthrop.w. vii. 361* Eiigenesic. 

EufifeXidSis (ym1,:;c’n/'sis). lUol. ff. (ir. (sec 
Eli-) -f. -yiVienv generation: see Gkne.si.s.] The 
quality of breeding well or freely; the |>njdiiclion 
of young by the union of individuals of different 
species or stocks. In mod. Diets. 

ElIgan6tio Cy^di^/'ne'lik'^, a. [f. Kp^rnesis, , 


after Gexktio.] Of or pertaining to eugtnesis, 
favourable to the pnxluction of healthy offspring. 

1887 Athen^.um 5 Nov. 607/3 These tenUeiicie* towards 
deterioration arc to be met by endeavours . . to encourage 
marriage only under eugenetic conditions. 

Eugenia (y^d^/ nia). Bot. [mod.Lat. ; the 
name was given in 17^9 by Michtli in honour of 
Eugene, Priiicc of Savoy.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.(J. MyrUuen^, mostly found in America 
and the Weft Indies, tif which the most im- 
portant is U. Vimeuta or Allspice Tree. 

X775 Asm, Pugenia, a gvmis of pUnts, ihe silver tree. 
1B75M iss Bird I si. iiRRo'Pi Tb« great glossy- 

leavcd Eugenia — a forest tree as Large .ts our largest elms. 

Hence Buge’nlo (aold; [+ -ic], GioiltsO-j, 
oxidized, essence of cloves. Bn’genin [ + -in], 
clove-camphor ; a cTv.stalline substance dcpositetl 
from water which has Ix^en distilled from cloves. 
Bux«nol [ + -oi.]«»eiigeMic aciil. 

1838 T. Thomson Them. Org. Bodies App. 1057 (Ml of 
cloves, or migunic add. 1888 Wai is />/<£. Them. li. 604 
EuKcnic acid, w'hcn exposed to ihc air, quickly n'*snnies :i 
darker colour and becomes resinous. 1847 (Irak;, Engenin. 
x886 Sci. American 25 .Sept. ig6 Eugeiiol represems thc 
strcngih of the essential oil of clows. 

Eugonic (y«d.:5e’nik), a. .and sh. Biol. [f. (ir. 
IV- (sec I'Ai-) + root to j^roduco ',Gr. Lad cv- 
well-born) -I- -ic.] 

A. aay. Pertaining or adaoled to the production 
of fine offsjrring, r.v/. in the numan race. 

1883 E. (r ALTON 11 MH. Faculty 24 Variou.s lopiirs more or 
le‘ts connected wiih tlitif of the cnltiv.'itioii of race, or .'is wo 
might call it, widi ‘eugenic' questions. 1886 G, Am n in 
Portn. Rez>. i Oct. 458 'riie result, .would be us b.i(l. .if he 
inaile the choice [of a wifej himself on abstract biological 
aiifl ‘ Eugenic ' pi intiplc.'i. 

B. so. in pi. [alter analogy of ft 

etc.] The science which has this for its object. 

1883 F. Gai.ion Hum. Faculty ^ 1 'he invest ig sit ion of 
hiiiiian eugenics, iliat is, of the conditions utidrr which men 
of a iiig^ type .'iic jirodiiccil. 1890 Unw. Kctr. May 54 
Fcople will fall in love, in spite of your eugenicK. 

Engenism (y// d;5/'iiiz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
(See (|uot.) 

1887 . Ithen.vum 31 897/3 'Eugenism,' the word siig 

gesicd by him IMr, G.TllonJ .some time ago. .to expres.s lli« 
aggregate of the most favourable conditions for healthy and 
hmtpy existence. 

Eugh, Eughen, obs. ff. Vbvv, Yewen a. 

II Enha’ges, euba'ges, sIt pi. Celtic Atuitp 
[Lat, occurring twice in a jiassage of Ammianii.'? 
Marcel linns ; the form enbages in one of the places 
is a serilral error. 'J he lietter form euhages is evi- 
dently due to a misreading of (Jr. HvaT«ry, Strabo's 
spelling of a (laulish word ‘‘A,. 7 nttes jnophet ; Am- 
minniis must have read tvayeh, and taken this for 
the pi. of €007175 pure, holy. Cf. Ovate.) (Seequot.) 

1609 Hot. LAND A mm. Marcel, xv, ix, The Enb.'igvs,. 
searching into the highest .’dtitudes of nature’s worke, eii- 
devoured to lay open and ilcdare the s.imc. 1751 C'iiamukks 
Cycl., Pnbages, an order of jirie.sts, or philosophers, among 
tfic anlient (Vllm, or Gauls. xBoo Kkndai.I. Trao. II. xlv. 
124 The cubages cidtiviited what they called natural 
nhilnsophy. 1887 (i. Hi(;gins Teltic Druids The Eu- 
b.-igcs or pniphcls were the third order. 

Enharmonic (y/Vhtum|rnik; a. [f. iW. lb' 
fscc Kit-) + appov-ia liaimony + -IC.'J rroducirig 
I »ei feel harmony. h\ En harmonic orgatt : see qiiols. 

1811 I.lSTON perfect Intonation 27 The EiiharnUjiiicGigan 
is contrived . . to enable the musician, to inodnce hiinnony 
absolutely perfeci, while tliv keybi.i.'iM.I remains the .'-aiiie a*, 
before. 1876 j. W. NKi^irk Diet. Mus. Inf., Pnluirmonic 
Organ, invented by Joseph Alley mid ll. W. I’onle at 
Newliiiry Port, Mass,, 1848. It gives :ill the tones of the 
ancient eiiharinonic scab . 

Enhemerism (N/^h/'meriz'm). aLoqEug* 

meriBm. [f. L. Euhemer ns, (ir. V.bi]ptpv 7 (see 
below « + -1 . mm.] The nielhoil of mylliological m- 
lerprctatiiin which regards myths as traditiomil 
aceoiints of real incidents in Ininian history. 

Eiihemcms, a .Sii.:ilian ic ;i6 r, r. ■ was tin; author of a hook 
rnlleil 'Itpa '.\rny,,«/iri, ill wliicli be maintained that the 
deities i.f If elk-nil mythology wcie di ifitd men and women, 
and prelviuicil to ciLe'aulht ntic record-, of their lives. 

t'.ROTi; OV.-.-II- 1. xvi. I. py6 In regard to the I'hracian 
god /itlniDsis, the Mt lle-spoiilic Greek-, inteipn-led hisoha- 
r.-u'ii r .'in, I atiiilmlt .^aci ordirig lo the sGiotne of EiiemcriKin. 
1B64 Ma.k Mi'iim .SV. l . at / g . Scr, 11. ix, (1868) 397 Eu- 
hc-merism has become ibe re, ogni/cd title of that sysletn 
of inylhologir.d inicipretation which . . reduces the gods of 
old to lli«^ level of men. 

So Bube'merlst [ + -iht], one who follows the 
iTielhod of Euhemerns; also k/lrih. (quasi-<Z€^’.). 
Buhemerl’iftlo r/. [f. prec. + -ic], a. of persons: In- 
cliru.-d to culu-mcrism ; b. of things : ( 3 f the nature 
of or resembling ciihemerism. Eulirmerlse v., 
a. Irans. To subject to euhcmeri.Mtic interpretation ; 
.al.-^o, 7 o cuheme, he into or out of. b. intr. To 
follow the method of Eiuhemerus. BiUu'meriBed 
ppl. a. Suhe'inerisliiff 7 }bl. sh. (in (|uot. a/trih.). 

1856 Max Muu.kk CV/V/j it88«-j) II. .xvi. 115 It is easier to 
iinswei these Geriiuiii than the old (ircek ‘^enhernerist. 1871 
'rvi.oK Prim. Tult. 1 . 252 The modern 'euhcmcrisls'. .in 
part adopted tlie old inierprelaliotts. 1884 Academy 22 Mar. 
205 .Saxo, .treats Odin and lUildr in euhvmerist fashion. 
.M Max .MOi.i.kr < ’A //a* (1880: H. xvi, 115 "Eiihcmeristic 
critics. 1876 H. Sklnckk Princ. >iociol. 11877) b Th>‘- 
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interpretation will be called Euhemeri*liCi 1847 J. W. 
Donamjson / /W. Prat at ant Prim, 140 One of its (Genesis'! 
eililors *fHhemerheti into spurious narratives some of the 
deep symbolism of the orij^inal vniicinalion. s88x Fnurrs 
Mag, Alar. 355 "I'o cuhemerise, rationalise nnd etherialisc 
them (nursery hen>csj out of exiMenec. 1887 1. ']'ayi.oii in 
Academy 3 .Sept. J43/a 1 legend of Semiramis was a *euhe- 
nicH.sed version of the .story of Istar. i^i Farhar 
Hht, ii. 57 Hedid but extend to the New'l esiament the *Eu- 
hcmcrising principles which Eichhorn had applied to the Old. 

Eukairite ; see Kuoairite. 

Eukolite^-yte : see Kucoi.ftk. 

Euloriflili (v«U'»Tian^, a, [f. Euler t the name 
of a celebrated Swiss mathematician (1707 8,^) 
4- -IAN.] Of, pertaining to, or discovered by, 
Killer; as Eulcrian constant^ function^ integral. 

188a MiNciiiN Lhtipl. Kinemat 13^ In the first ca.se what 
we have done for the fixed space |x>int P we imagine to be 
done for all fixed-space points; and in the se('c)nd case we 
imagine our record to be .similarly kept for e\ ory_ individual 
fluid particle. .'J'liey a«c. .often called the Eulcrian and the 
l.agrangian iiietliods. respectively. 1886 ToriiiuNiKK In- 
tegral Calculus 749 We shall now prove :ui important equa- 
tion which connects the two Euleri.'in integrals. Ibiti. 755 
The quantity C is called Eulcr’.s constant. 

EulOge, ob«. f. KdLOtiV. 
ii Snlogfia (yMh»« (l, 7 ,ia). [Kcd. Lat., a. Gr. rw- 
\oyia in N. T. ‘blessing’: sec Kulogy.] a. A 
name .applied by the early Christians Ici the Ku- 
charist. b. A portion of the consecratetl bread 
reserved for those who were not prt.‘.seiu at the 
communion. C. In the Greek churt li, the uncon- 
sccratcd bread remaining after communion, blessed 
by the priests and given to the non communicants ; 
also bread, sweetmeats, etc. blessed anti distributed 
as tokens of mutual love. See Kri.otjv 3. 

1751 in Chambf.b-s <> 7. 1849 Rorg CA. cf Fathers I. 137 

'I'his holy loaf or ciilogia was mc.ant to be an emblorn of . . 
brotherly love. 1883 Anois •'fe Aknoi.ij Cath , Fht. s, v. 
Fuiagiset 'I hc Eulogia, then, w.is a substitute ■ though of 
course amo.st imperfect one. .for Holy Comiiiunioii, whence 
the Grerk name, ui'TtViioiJoi’. 

f SulO^'acalf rr. Obs, rare — ^, [f. El'hOGl-UM 

f- -AC.iTi ] ~ next. 

i$54. ViuvAi.s Fj>rt, Fss. vi. 34 Eulogiacal Elegies. 

Elllogic (y«li’‘d.?ik), a. rare. [1, Kulogy -i- -ic.] 
Pertaining to eulogy ; containing praise ; com- 
meiidatory. 

*7S3 CiiAMtiERS Cycl. Supp. s. v. dColic verse. .Is 

otherwise culled eulogic. 1831 Fraser's Mag, ITl. 563 
Pa.s.sing by numerous pa.ssages that are loo unintelligible. . 
even for the eulogic commentaries of bis .sworn admirers. 

t Sxilo'gical, a, Ob,^. [f. as prec. i -.\L.] 

a. -=prec. *1 b. (.See quot. 1656-81,) 

1656 8x lltoesr f7/j4'.v<>|ifr., /r./iAy/Vo/ well sitoken. 1693-* 
173* in Coi.Ks. x8z8 ropo, commendatory, coii- 

i.uMiugpr.aisc. fn mod. Diets. 

Hence Balo’gically aJv.t by way of eulogy. 

1634 Sir T. Hf-.RHKRT Trnv. it»t Magnifying eulogically 
their great Mahnmod. x8x8inToDn. In mod. Jficts. 
Eldoi^OIIS ()«lJ'‘*d.2{i,)s% a. rare. [f. KclogI' 
CM h -01 ».] Full of eulogy ; eulogistic. 

1887 Sat. Pe 7 f. 3 l)cc. 7O8 Mery wrote lengthy prefaces 
and eulogious introductions. 18^ Harper's Mag. Alar. 
5^13 /i To detain the render with eulogious phrases. 

EbIo^SIU (y« Icd^iz’ml. [f. Kri/io-y + -ism.] 
A eulogistic speech ; eulogistic language. 

1761 Landon 4- Environs IV. 143 fjod.) 'I’he pompous 
eulugisms bc.stowed on thi.s bridge. ^ 1853 Fklion Fnm. 
Lett, xxiii. (1863^ 195 Passing a glowing culogism on her 
enlightened policy. xB^ Reahn 30 M.ir. 4 The e.'igcr 
eulogtsin which the Ministers of (^iiccn V'ictor.ia accord to 
the conspirators .against her Imperial ally. 

Eulonst (^y«'byd.:iist). [f. as piec. f-l.sT.] One 
who eubigizes ; one who speaks or writes in com- 
mendation of a person or thing. 

1808 Ff AM. Moke Coclehs I. iv. 41 The eulo^iht of the 
1/Alinanac dcs Gourmands. >8530. IlKo.Ni ii Frl/ette \i\. 
11876) 133, 1 must not from the faithful narrator degenerate 
into the partial eulogist. X876 I’ancuoft l/ist. U. S. IV. 
!i. 289 Franklin, when he died, had. .ihegre.at and the good 
ihrotigliont the worbl as his eulogists. 

EnlOjgfistiC (yx<lixl,:{r.stik), a. [f. prec. + ic.] 
Pertaining to or expressive of eulogy ; of the nature 
of eulogy; commendatory, laud.atory. Const, of. 

i8a^ Svn. Smith /I'-tx. (18591 11. 71 Some ndjuiict of the 
Kulogistic cast, such as modurute. .or practical. 1837 13 j;n- 
iham Ratitmale Idn'd. Wks. 1843 VII. 224 Scotch lawyers 
. do not plaster over the foulness of their .system with 
•-•niogistic daiibings. X848 H. M lu.i. R First hnpr. vi. (1857) 
95 The in.scription is eulogistic of the poct’.s character. 
Hence Bnloifistloal a, - ]}rec. Tn mod Diets. 
Enloifl'ttloally adv.^ in a eulogistic manner. 

x83x Crokrr in Bonvelts Johnson «c» July .an. 1763 note^ 
To talk thus i-ulogistically of ' the very spirited r.xertious' 
of a piratical book.scller. 1848 Fraser's Mag, XXXVllI. 
lie writes, .too eulogist icnlly for u critic. 

Euloginxil (y//bJn'd.3;ii^m>. /V. eulogiums ; 

also 8 eulogia. [a. mcd.l.,. eulogium, app. formed 
iiy a confusion between (sec Klooii m) and 

eulngia {see KtjLCKiY), being used in both senses.] 

A laudatory disconr^' ; a formal expression of 
praise; E/ logy r. ’* 

x^ PiiiM.ii-s, Kuhgium^ an Klogy, a iiraUingor ipcaklng 
well of. X71X Auoi.son Speed. No. 63 e a He.. falls into a 
gencr.al <".ilogiiimof friendship. 1789 Hkn i ham Princ. Leyisl. 
xui. § 6 Allowing nothing to amiroach the throne hut rncr- 
renary eulogiums. x8o8 Med, Jml. XIX. 464 Just culogia 


on the Navy and Army practitioners. ^ 1838 Dickp.ns AVc 4 . 
^iick. XXV, rhese reiiiarkft put a termination to Mr. Cruin- 
mlc.s’.s culogitim. 1848 II. Miller First Intpr. ii. 1 1857) vo, 

I realized., the justice of the eulogtum of 'Inomson on the 
art of the architect. 

b. Kulogistic s|>eaking ; « Eulogy 1 b. 

180a Paris as it ^vas II. Ixviii. 334 A master-piece of art, 
which is above all eiilogium. i8m Tnoi.lopk /'*. vi. 
They are very nice. . How c.an he avoid eulogium? 

EnlogiBe (,y /7 bJd,:5oiz), v. [f. Eulog-y + -r/E.l 
1 . tram, 'I'o i>ronounce a eulogy upon ; to speak 
or write in commendation of; to extol, praise. 

dxSio lIuDuiMFouu Sistir. Poems k'\\ Those Who eulo- 
gize their country's foes. 18x5 W. H. Imelano ,ScrihlUeo~ 
mania 85 Rhymsters who. . meanest .ictions eulogize. x864 
Lfcky Ration. II. v. aoo He eulogised ron.stituliuiiul 
i government os immeasurably superior to desimtisni. 

^ 2 . Used to represent Gr. tiAoyeir in sense ‘to 
bless 

1885. E. S. Ft'oui.KES Print, Consecr. i.v. 4x9 Wfiat our 
Lord had effected by blessing^ and giving thanks . , by 
culu.^ising them, as S. Cyril lias it. 

He nce Su'loglMr. one who eulogi/cs; .1 eulogist. 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XI.IX. 341 'Ihe eulogizers of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. 1866 Ai.gkr Solit. Nat. 4* 
Man IV. 200 An atheistic eulogizer of nothingness. 

Eulogoma*nia. mtiee tvd. A iminiu for eulogy. 

x8oa .SvD. Smith U'ks. (i85o> I. 4/2 Why should Dr. Parr 
' ronfine this culugoniania to the literary characters of tlii.s 
I island .ilune ? 

Eulogy (y«bn?i)* Forms: (?5wloge, 6 7 
j eulogie, 7 8 culoge, 7" eulogy. [In sense 1 i>iob. 
j anglicized form of Eulogium; but the ulterior 
: source is Gr. #nXo>/a praise, in N. T, blessing (f. f c- 
I + -Koyia siteaking, alter phr.ase iv Kiyuv to speak 
J well oO, of which the word in sense 2 is an adapt- 
j alioii.] 

j 1 . A speech or writing in comniendaliori of the 
j character .nncl services of a jxjrson, or ihc qualities 
j of a tiling ; esp. a set oration in honour of a deceased 
: person. 

' fx4 - • F. F. Mi.sc. (WLarton Chih) 18, I wyllc appossc 'I’liiii 
j wlogiL yf hitdo the apleyse.) xj^i Spx:Nst:K J'ears 0/ Muses 
j 372 .And bailoijies tiirne into Llegics. x6xx Srivhn Hist. 

■ hf. Brit. V. vii. 38 In a soile whereof we findc this Kulogc. 

I 1667 Pki'Y.s /.>/(Xz:y 11877' V. 216 Every iKuly . .ctiine to me. . 

* wit It such eulogys as cannot be expressed. 175* Hijmk 
; Ess. 4“ J'*‘cat . \tTjy) I. 25 If our constitution docs in any 
I degree deserve these eulogies. t8i8 Hm.lam Mid, Ages 
, (187a. 1. 13 His greatest eulogy is written in the dLs- 
graces of sncceediiig limes. 1830 I.yki.l Princ. iieol. 27 
, Fonienelle. .prununiiced his eulogy more than fifty j’cars 
i afterwards, a 1839 Pbakd Poems <18641 II. 323 Thy 
! ]X)rtrait and thine eulogy Traced by some artist hand. 

b. Eulogistic speaking; commemlation, piaisc. 

! Z7a5 Hkaulev Earn. Dict.^.v. Nitre, All the pompous I 
I Eulogie, made from Time to Time to celebrate the Kxi el 
Icncy of Salt. ^ 1791 Ma<.kiniosh lYW. \Vks. 1846 

! 111 . r7 note, 'Phe cuinmercml abilities of Mr. Kde.n , , were 

I the theme of profuse eulogy. 18*7 Hai.i.am Const, Hist, 
(1876) I. i. 36 Some mention Henry VIII after bis death in 
I language of eulogy. 1873 Symonos Crk. Poets vi. i(«j 
! Pindar, know how to mingle eulogy with ,'idmuiuLiun. 
t 2 . Eccl. In the senses of Ilui.ogia, which is 
now more common in historical use. 

1709 J. JoiiNSOM C/ergym. I'ade-m. 11. iof» 'Lhat the Holy 
Mysteries be nut carried into i»tb»;r parisbcs on the f'‘c.T.st of 
Easier, by w ay of Eulogies. vjm$ Ir. Dupin' s Fed. Hist, 

! 17/// t'. I.v. 209 The things upon which these Invocfitious 
w'cre made, were afterwards convidcr’d as holy and sacred 
things, and call’d, .the Eucharist, Eulogy, and Praise. 1730 
-6 in Hah.kv ( folio*. 1751 CuAMBKnsO'tV. s.v., ’Hiese pieces 
of bread they call eulogies .. ’I'he W'ine. sent a.s a prc.scnt, was 
als«> held an eulogy, itotlandns le.m.aiks. .that the cur.|i.T.i ist 
itself was c.Tll(:d eulogy. isiSa Pbiksti.ky Corrupt Chr. 

II. VI. 16 Some churches snhstitntcd what thej' called cn- I 
logi«!.s, nr holy bread for the bread of the Lord’s Supper. 

+ 3. - PIlogy 5. Obs. rare. | 

1703 W. VVoiTON in Evelyn's Mem. (18571 HI., What 
roniji/yniaii? What his employment*/ in short, a .short I 
eulogy of him. .with an account of the time of his death. j 

Eulysite (yw lisoit). Min. Also -yto. [f. Gr. 
tvKva ta easy sultibility (f. suAvros see next) + -itk.] 

‘ A granular mixture of augitc, garnet, and nearly 
50 per cent, of a mineral allied to olivine' (Watts 
Eicl. Cht'm.). 

x868 Dana Min, 259 It (Tron-M.inganesi» Chrysolite] 
DC' iirs in a gneissoid r(M:k called b’ulysytc. 1879 Rutlky 
Study Rocks xiii. 263 Eulysitc orciir.s in a very thick bed 
in the gneiss of 'J'un.Tbci'g in Sweden. 

Eulytin (y/r litin), A//>at. Also -ine. [f. Gr. 
ff/Avr-u? fa.sily dissolved (f. Ku- A Xurdy soluble, 
f. Avfiy to loose, dissolve) + -in.] N.-ilivc silicate 
of bismuth, usiudly occurring in brownish crystals 
with a resinous lustre. 

1830 Dana A/tn. 413 Hisinuth IIIcnx1c,Ku]ytine. x88aW atts 
Diet. Client. 1 1. 606 liulytin. Siliertte cf Rismiith. Hismulh- 
blcndc.— A rare niincr.Tl, mreurring at Sohneeberg in Saxony, 
liulytite fy/i’litait). Min. ~ prec. . 
x868 Dana Min. 391 Kulytite. .Silicate of Hismuth. 

EnmorpllOUS (ywm/rjfos), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
HbiioptpvSj 1 . (sec ICu-) 4- poptpit form + -ous.] 
Well -shaped. 

x8^ R. F. HuRTONO'«/*'.yl/r. in Jml.Ceog. Soc. XXIX. 
315 ’J be skeleton is of euinorphous proportions. 

Ennoniy ty^'Romi). rare. [ad. Gr. f. 

ffi- (sec Eu-) -I- lo/xny law.] A political condition 
of good law well-administered. 
i7ai-x8oo Bailey, Eunamy, a Constitution or Ordination 


of good Laws. X846GROTE Greece ii. vi. II. 454 'Lhc sUtc 
of ‘cuiiuiiiy' and good order which that coUslituiiuii (vi'. 
Lycurgus'l brought about. 

Eunuch (yrf’nr»k , jA Forms: [4 0 uuuchus], 
5 enuko, 6 7 eunuohe, 6- eunuch, [ad. L. 
ettnueh-us, a. Gr. ibvovxoSf f. bed + -ox- 
ablaut'Stem of cxei*' to keej); the literal sense is 
thus a bcdchamixjr guard or attendant.] 

1 . A castrated person of the male sex ; also, such 
a i)cisun employed as a harem attendant, or in 
Oriental com Is and under the Roman emperors, 
charged with important affiir.s of state. 

f X430 Lvnr.. Rochas iii. xxv. 96 ft. Whan the Enukes to 
y ■ K ing licr brought She w.t.s accepted. 1590 Na.shk Anat. 
A bsur 'd B ij a. Speaking . . of whoredoine, as though they had 
bccne Eiinnrhcs from theyr cradle. x6ox Shaks. Alts 
//V//11 iii. 04 And they were soii'< of mine.. I would «>end 
them lo’ih Turkc to make Eitiiiiches of. a x6i6 Hkaumont 
IW/ns. The Glance, 'I'hrow 'J'liose Ikike-s upon ilic eiiiiuch’s 
cohbrr snow. 164a Fui.lur Holy 4* ProJ. St, 111. xxi. axo 
Those who arc hom Eunuchs destirve np such great com- 
mendation for their chastity. 1701 W, M^rt ioN Hht. Rome 
i. 462 lie had a mortal Aversion (o Eunuchs, that third 
Species of Mankind. 1781 Gihhon Dccl. 4- F. IL 51 The 
jjrivale apartments of I he pal.*ice were governed hy a 
fsivourile onnnrh. xBoy RoniNsoN Archxol. Grxca v. xiii. 
472 Tlie first that made eunuchs w.as Semiramis. 1867 Lauv 
I ltKin.Ki Crtul/e L. viii. 224 Achill Aga, ofiered tosliowthc 
ladies his h.ircin ; mid a black eunuch was Miminoncd to 
c.scort them. X87X R. Ki its Catullus Ixiii. 34 ’I hilhcr hie 
the voiare-.s eniuichs with an emulous alacrity. 

% In the 1 ,XX. and the Vulgate the (ir. tvyovgoif 
L. iufulr/ius, following the coixesponding Heb. 

sthi,(f stmictimes designate j^alace officials 
who were not ‘cmiiichs’, e./p, Poliphar {Gen. 
xxxix. 1, Avhere A. V. h.as ‘officer’). Hence the 
I*'.ng. word has ocens. been similarly uscfl in dis‘ 
cussions of passages in which the meaning of the 
word is disinited. 

(13B7 Tri-.visa ( UollO II. 305 Pntyplmr }>at was 

tninui nils. .Eiinuchus is he | at is i ipldcd, and snehe were 
somlyme i-inadc wardeynes cfladycsin Egipt.j X557N.I. 
((urnev. i//f Yr viii. 27 note, Noiilenien wciccalled Eniiticfie-s, 
although they were not gelded. 

b. A male singer, c.'istraled in boyhood, so as 
to retain nn alto or soprano voice, ( f. (I.vhtrato. 

173a Li>, La N SHOWN K C/iarac. llyihcrly'WUs. 1736 II. iiy 
Our mudern writers, like Icuiuichs, .sacrifice tlicir M.in- 
hood for a Voice, ami red net* Poetry, like Eclio to Im; 
nothing hut Souinl. 1738 Johnson Loudon Let such.. 
With warbling ennnehs Ini a licenc’d stage. 1761 Cth rchii.i. 
Rosciad J’oeitis 1763) 1. 35 Never shall a truly British 
Age Bear a vile rac»: of Eunuchs on the Stage, 

c. Used ns : Km.iseulaUd. ranr-^. 

1817 (joriwiv Mandestille III. n6 He had a mind wholly 
cnnnch and ungeneral ivr; in mailers of liieratun; and laslc. 

2. allrib. and Camb. Also /?;*. 

1666 Diivhi-.n einn. AHrab, xl, ‘i hat r.unm:h guardian of 
rich l lolland’.H trade, Who envies ns what he wants power 
to enjoy. X739 I*. W’lniMiKAn A/anners 8 What sing-song 
Riot, and what Kunnch-sqnawling. x8z6 Disrai u P/V.c 
Grey in. vi, Bright moon! sultana i<f the .soul ! thcJ’assions 
are thy raiiuich slaves. 1^9 50 Alison Hisl. Europe V’llL 
I. ^ 37, iti7 I.ilKnty .. expired amidst eunuch servility and 
EaNiern adulation. 

t Eu'llliclly V. Ohs, [f. prec. sb.] tram. To 
make a eiinnch of, castrate ; nlso /^^^r. 

a 1658 1 ?m;vi:i.ani.» f/Vw. Poems nt-jp 15 Give me a I. oyer 
hold and free. Not Eunucli’d with Formality; Like an Km- 
h:issador that beds a (Jiiecn. i68a Crkkch Lucretius (’!'. >, 
'Lhey ciinnch all their Priests. 

Hence Eu'nuohod ppl. a., emasculated. 

16*7 May I.ucnn x. 156 Tli’ vnhappy sircngth-rohh’d 
company, ’Uhe Eunuch 'd youths. 

Eunuclial (yz/'n/^kur), a. [f. as prec. -f 
-.al ] Of or pertaining to a ennnch ; emasculate ; 
effeminate. 

X878 A. Cam CRON in N. A mcr. Rev CXXVI. 489 Manly 
forgiveness becomes ciinnch.Tl scntinieiitality. 

t En'imchate, ob.f. [i. L. atmichdi- ppl. 

stem of eunuchare, f. eunuchnsi see Eunuch.] 
Iram. To make a eunuch of, castrate ; to deprive 
of virility or generative jtower, 

X646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud, F.p. iii. iv. 113 To ennuchate 
or castrate themselves. Ibid. ii. vii. 115 'I’hat Camphire 
Ennu' h.ucs or [/>/'/«/■<:// or Eiinuchales) licgcts in men an 
inipotciicy unto venery, obscrv.ation will hardly confirm, 
zw- xSooin Baim:v ; hence in Ash, etc. 

Enuiichisill (yzPn/'kiz'm). Also 7 eunoch- 
ismo, -uciRmo. [1. Eunuch sh. + -thm.] Tlic pro- 
cess or custom of making eunuchs ; the condition 
of being a eunuch ; emasculation. 

x6ao Hr, Hall Hoh, Afar. Clergy u g 7 Neither doc wc 
thinkc th.ai the earth affords any thing more glorious then 
eiinucliiMne for the kingdutne of heauen. 1650 Bih.wek 
Anthropomet. x.v, 202 'I’o introduce Eunochisme, and this 
way of degrading men from their manhood. Ibid, 204 
Eunucismv. x688 W. Paynk Texts 0/ PaAistsconc. Celibacy 
Ejcnm. II. 78a (T.i I’his voluntary eunuchism i.s pot to 
be understood literally, as it was hyOrigen. 17x8 ditle), 
Kuniichisin Display'd, describing all the different Sorts of 
Eunuchs, etc. 1875 J. DAVENroRT Curios. Erot. Physiol. 
K.ssay V. litleA Eunuchism. 

EmmclluKd tyt/ ntzkaiz), v. Also 7 eunuehlae. 
[f. Kunoch sb. + -IZE.] tram. To reduw to the 
condition of a eunuch ; to emasculate; lit, and ^^. 

x63a Bromk Novella iv. ii, If I worship any of 'hem more 
..let me be cunuchiz’d. 1634 Sir T. Hkrhbrt crav. 99 
The King having at that instant, a Knife in his hand, gives 
it the (KXire Father and bids him Uunuchize him. 1847 
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Meowin Lift^kelltyW 900 Moore, .astarizedand cnntsch- 
ixed his (Byron’s] pages so barbarously. 1887 tr. y. Hehn's 
WanderiHgi PlanU ^ Anim. 79 Apollonius said that the 
emperor s)iarcd men but eunuchized the earth. 
Biuilioliry. rart. [f. as prcc. + -Rt; in Fr. 
eunuqucrU^ The state^f being a eunuch. 

1884 R. R Burton Dahomt 43 noU, M. Wallon . . says 
that these horns are a sim of cunuchry, Init they are not so. 

Euodio (ywidn dik), a. [f. Gr. (f. cw 

well + d/8- ablaut-stem of v(t/y (jierf. dSo/Sa) to 
amell + -ic.] Aromatic, fragrant; used CAcm. in 
the name afotf/c allehyde (sec quot.). 

1873 Watis Ffftvnes' Chetn. 749 Ruodic aldehyde is the 
essential constituent of oil of rue. 1876 Harlly Mat. Med. 
680 Oil of Rue Is composed chiefly of cuodic aldehyd. 
BnonsrittOlUI (ytt|^*nimas), a. [f. Gr. tvd/wft- 
Of (see next) +-0U8.] Well or felicitously named. 

18^ Fat. Rev. XVlf. 61^* The Peace Society and its 
euonymous president, Mr. Pease. 

EnoxiyillllS (yKi^ nimiis'i. Hot. Also 8 euony- 
moua. [ad. L. tnmymos (Plin. xin. xxxviii. § 1 18;, 
subst. use of Gr. Mwfios of good name, lucky, 
f. efl- (8'.‘e Eu-) + ovofM^ in iEoUc owfui name. 

I'liny says that the flowering of the etionynius w.'is a pre- 
sage of iKTstilencc ; hcncc it seems probable tliat tlie name 
' lucky ’ was given with euphemistic intention.] 

A genus of shrubs (N.O, Ce/astrafex)^ of which 
many species are now cultivated as ornamental 
plants. The only British species is the Spindle- 
ircc, otherwise known as the P/'ick-^ Skewer- 
wood from the uses to which its wood is applied. 

17^ J. Aberoromuie, Ev. Man hit invu Gard. (1803) 180 
necidtioiis flowering shrubs, .such .as. .caiullcherry, myrtle, 
^Iog-wood, or euoiiymus. a 1773 Sir J. Him. t/ixt. I'ianis 
JJ9 (JckI.) Euonynious with broad, lanccolatcd, and serrated 
leaves, Virginian spindlc-trec. 1783 J. M. Mason Notes ou 
.Shahs. 349 'I'hc ciinnymus, of whicli the best skewers are 
made, is called Prick-wood. x88a Garden 21 Jan. 37/1 
-M.any varieties of the Euonyinus are finely variegated. 

b. U- S. Pkarmacopma. The bark of .an Ameri- 
can species (/i. atroptirpuretis)^ called also the 
Wahoo-tree. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879' 4S4 F.nonyinus pos- 
sesses cath.artic properties similar to rhubarb. 

BnOSmite (ywip'zmaU). [f. Gr. ♦uort'/r-of sweet- 
smelling (f. €v Eu- + smell) 4 -ITF..] A 

fossil rosin, looking much like pitch, of a brownish- 
yellow colour, and giving an aromatic odour when 
burned, 

x866 Dana Mi/i. 743 Euosmite . . lUssoIvc.s easily in cold 
alcohol or ether. 

Blipathy (yv/'paj^i). [ad. Gr. tvirdeeta Iiappy 
condiliori of the soul, f. tviraOrj^f f. €u- (.see Et^-) 4 - 
vdOoi .«tatc of feeling, condition.] 

Ancient Stoical Philos, (see quots.") 

1603 HoLLANo I'lutanh's Mor. 74 'fliey do terme those 
joics, those promiuiiuiles of the m'iII, and waric drciiiiispcc- 
tions by name of EtipatIueM, i. e. g»-»od aflct.tions. 165$ 60 
Stanley ffist. Philos.{vjo \ > y/xji There are three kimls of 
good aflectlons of the Mind, called Ku].)ai}\ies, or Cotrstan- 
cics; Joy, Caution, Will. 1744 Harris Three Treat, lit. 
\lviii. v*9 note^ In Laertius we read, .th.at. .the Virtuous 
1 had 1 his V.\nraOtien, his KuprUhies, or Well-feelings. 1834-43 
.Sou riii Y AvA>rl,\.\vi. (1O62) 160 Tlie .Stoics who called our 
good affections cupalhics, did not nian.age those afloctions 
as well ns they iindcr.stood llieiii. 1837 — in C. Southey 
Li/e .y Corr.Vi. 346 C'ur affections, our oupathics, our C5\p.a- 
ciiics of happiness .and of iinpruvement. 

IF W rorigly explained. 

1730-^ Bailey (folio), Eupathy, an easine&s, or patience in 
bearing of sufferings or .aflliction.s. 

Supatorine (yaptcTurain). Chem. Formerly 
also eupatorin, and in L. form eupatorina. [f. 
eupator- ium + -ink ^.] (See quot. ) 

1838 T. 'I'noMsoN Ori^. /?iv/iVr 294 Eupatorina. .is 

saiil to have been di.scovcred by M. Kighirii in the flowers 
and leaves of the Eufintorinm tattnahimim^ or hemp agri- 
mony. x88a Watts Piet. Ckem, II. 606 s. v. Enpatorittm, 
'I’hc water-heiftp, Eu/atoriitm catmabinum, contains, ac- 
cording to Righoni, an alkaloid, called eupatorinc. 

llEnpatoriuiIl (yz 7 pat(>Tif?m). [inod.L., a. Gr. 
€iiraT6^or, Af/rimonia Eupatorium^ no called from 
Mithridate.'j Eupator (Gr. Evirtlreup), king of I’on- 
tus, who first used it.] A genus of the Nat. Order 
Composifxt abundant in America ; only one species, 
E, cannahinumy Hemp Agrimony, being British. 
Also an individual plant of the same. 

(xstS Lytb Dodoens 1. xxxiJf. 57 Agrimonie is called.. in 
Latine Eiinatorium, and Hepatorium : in shoppes Agri- 
monia.l lUd. 1. xl. 59 The male Ba-starde Agrimonie, is 
called in .Shoppe.s Eupatoriiim. X664 Evelyn KaL HorU 
11729) 219 September .. Flowers in Prime or yet lasting. . 
Kupatorium of Canada. XTrix Cornel. Fean. Fleet 11. iii. 380 
Eupatoriums, Asphodels, Fnalangiums. 2863 B. Taylor 
//. Thurston III. 54 Late flowering grasses, .and the eupa- 
toriiiros in the meadows. 

tSu'patory. Ohs, Also 6-7 eupatorle. [Ang- 
licized mrm of prec.] Hemp Agrimony ; but ap- 
plied in Diets, to Liverwort, Ct, Aobbuony s. 

x54a Booroe Dyetary xxv. These th^mges folowyng 
do purge color r Fumytory .. Eupatory the whay of 
butter. 1568 Turner Herball in. 29 The flowres of Eiinato- 
rie of Mesuc are longe or somethiuge longe. XS78 Lyte 
Dodotnt 111. xxvi. 3sa The luinie boylcd with . . bastard 
Eupatory healeth the Jaundise. KiDGf.EY PraeL 

Phytick 97 To the straind liquor add fymp Bizantine, or 
Eupatory. 2698-96 in Phillips. 173a mCoLKS. 
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Enpatrid (yi/pse-trid, y«*patritl). PL ©u- 
patridi ; also (sense 1 a) in l>at. form ©upatridso. 
[ad. Gr. thvarpi 8 -ijis person of noble ancestry f. *6- 
(^see Et;-) 4- mxn 7 /> father.] 

1. a. One of the hereditary aristocracy of Athens ; 
a member of the first of the three orders in the 
early Athenian constitution, b. Hence (rarely) 
gen. One who is of noble descent, a * patrician *. 

X836 Tmirlwall Greeee II. 41 It [the Four Hundred] 
w.as a popular lM)dy, a.s compared with an aNsembly of the 
cupatrifLi. 1838 F. A. Palky tr. .SchOtnanu's A ssembl. 
Ath. 342 Cli.smencR . . abolished the ancient division of 
tribes, a.s the most effectual means of reducing the power of 
the EupatridoL K86a F. Hall in yml. As. Soc. Bengal 
S05 A mushydyana^ * son of somebody *, an hidalgo, a euivi- 
trid. 1863 Blacfmt. Mag. Sept. 290 The Occk Kuptitrid 
or the Roman Patrician. 1864 K. F. Burton Dahtnnc I. 
251 The big cupatrid is of somewhat offensive presence. 

2 . atlrfb. (quasi-tfi^‘.) 

1833 J, Kf.kkick xtk Philohg. Museum ii. 368 A proof of 
Atheiii.an blood and citi/.enship, nut of Ionian and eupairid 
c.xtiaction. x847(jKnTE 11. x. III. 107 'J'his eupairid 

oligarchy and .severe legislation. x866 K i<i.roN Anc. Jfr Miui. 
Gr. I. XL 206 He (/Eschylusl belonged to a distingulslicd 
cupatrid family probably descended from C‘odriis. 

llEnpepsia (yi?T)e'p.sia). [mod.I.., n. Cr. tfi- 
irr^m good digestion, f. cthriirrov (see ElJPEn’lc).] 
= next. 

1706 in PniLLiTS. X847 in Craig. 1883 (loi.Dw. Smith 
in Contemp. Reit. Dec. 807 Here was bigness, strength, 
heartiness, eupepsia in perfection. 

Eupepay (y^ pepsi, yi/pc-psi\ [Anglicized 
form of prec.] Healthy action of the digestive 
organs ; gtiml digestion. 

xyai-iSooin Baii.ky. x66oMavnk Eap. Ar r., Eupepsia, 
old term for gontl digestion : euj»e|»sy. 

Eupeptic (y«iH.‘*ptik), a. and sh. [f. Cir. tv- 
irtvT-os easy of digestion, having a gf)od tligeslion 
(f. ti- Eu- +irc7r-r«i' to digest) + -le.] 

A. adj. 

fl. Promoting ^cni>ep.sy,’a.s.sUtingdigesti(>n. rare. 

1699 Evelyn Aeetan'a 89 Those Iherhsj that are Eupeptic, 
and promote concoction. 

2. Having a good digestion. 

X83X Carlylk .Schiller Misc. Ess. (1888) III. 87 The i>er. 
cnnial never-failing joys of a digestive App.aratus tbormighly 
eupeptic. x8a 8 Ci.oL’Gii Botfiie iii. xo E’en after dinner, 
eupeptic, would rush yet .again to his rc.ading. 

absol. 1883 Times H Mar. g/i City iHnnci's may he Un 
excellent form of amu.scmciit for the eupeptic and robust, 

3. Of or pertaining to ‘cupepsy * or good digestion : 
characteristic of, or resulting from, good digestion. 

1845 Caiu.vi.k C«wmr//(x87i.' IV. 241 A inassiveiievs of 
eupeptic vigour, 1859 Phys. Com. Life I. \yj 

Persons . . living in that h.appy enpcptic ignorance w'hicn 
only knows Digestion as a name. 1866 Carlylf. Remin, 
fi8Ri) 1 . 172 At length hi.s faculties were getting hebetated, 
wrapt in lazy eupeptic fat. 

4. nonce-use. Studious of what conduces to good 
dige.stion. 

1B71 t.ViLLiNS Mrq. Ar Merck. III. ii. 60 Terrell, never 
sdciilifically eupeptic, went in fora couple of dozen foysters|. 

5. Easy of digestion ; easily digested. 

x8^ in Wkusikk ; and in mod. Diets. 

t B. sh. (cf. tonic, sudorific, etc.) Obs.—^ 

1731 Bailv Y vol. II, KupeptiOis, medicines, or oilier things 
that promote concoction. 

Hence Eupepti'city, the state or condition of 
feeling resulting from good digestion. 

1849 Caklyi.f. / r/x^ Journ.i^-j. SinipUdty, cnerg>’^, cupen- 
licity; a right he.althy tliick-siued Irish soul. 1865 — Freak, 
Gt, V. xiii. vii. 77 No man. .has swum tlirough such .si*as of 
transcendent eu|icptidty. 

Euplie'lliian (y//f/ *miau), a. rare. [f. as next 

4 -IAN,] - ElJPUKMlftTIC. 

x8ro W. Tooke Ir. Lucian I. 550 An euphemian turn, 
to avoid directly .saying tliat something dreadful W'uuld be- 
fall them. 

Euphemions (y«fJ‘mios\ a. rare. [f. Gr. fC- 
fair of speech, also well reputed (f. tb- 
Eu- + sneaking, fame) 4 - -(l)ou 8.] a. = Eu- 
niKMlSTlc. D. 'That has a reputable name. 

1867 L. Camtukli. tr. Plato’s Polit. Introd. 50 He may 
have recourse to the more ‘ cupheiniou.s ' plan of emigration. 

Hcncc Buphemiously ai/z'. - ErrHKMi.sT]OALhY. 

18^ Fraser’s Mag. XLVII. 683 'I’hc ‘poets’ had ‘ mnuiited 
their horse a.s getting drunk was euphcmionsly called by 
that polite people.^ 1884 D.Nicholkon in ////’» rvw 28 June 
8^'3 1 1 is euphemion.sly said to he a ‘ change of three letters 

EinphenUBlOL (y/rf^imiz’m). [acl. (ir. fv<f>rifAuTfA- 
oSf f. to speak fair, i. tVipruio^: see prec.] 

1. Khet. That figure of speech which consists in 
the substitution of a word or cxpres.sion of com- 
paratively favourable implic.ation or less nnpleos.ant 
associations, instead of the harsher or more offen- 
sive one tlfat would more precisely dc.signatc what 
is intended. 

1656-8X Blount Glossogr., Euphemism, a good or favour- 
able interpretation of a had word. 1678-96 in Philmts*. 
x7ai-x8oo in Bailkv. 1793 BEAniE Moral .Sc. § 866 
Akin to it ( Litotcaj is Euphemism. 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol. I. m. vl 348 Serpent-worship in India was de- 
veloped bjr euphemism. 

2. An instance of this figure ; a less distasteful 
word or phrase used as a substitute for something 
harsher or more offensive. 


1793 Beattik Moral Se. f 866 The euphemism ['he 
feU adeep ’] partaken of the nature of. metaphor. i86e 
Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 27 foot-n,. A fihorn crown .. a eu- 
phemism for decapitation, 'rvLOR Early Hist, Afan. 
vl 141 'I’he euphemism of calling the FurieRtlu: Eumenidea. 
1877 E. CotiKs Fur Anim. vil 216 The Skunk yields a 
handsome fur, lately liccome fashionable, under the eu- 
phemism of ' Alaska Sable ’. 

+ 3. (See quot.) Obs.-<^ 

1678 96 PuiLLirs, Euphemism, a setting forth any ones 
got^fame. X7ai-x8oo in Bailkv. x8e8 in Werster. 

Ii Euphemismiui (>v/ff|ini'zmj{s). Now rare. 
[late L., ad. (Jr. ; see prec.] prec, 

*S 99 Broughton’s Lett, ig ('ommilitones . . is giuen by an 
Kupkemismus of Captaiiies to their Souldiers. 1^7 J. 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 224 Euphemismus . . a goixl change of 
a word, or a fair kind of speech. 1706 in I'iiii.mpr. 1836 
Sir H. Iayldr ^tatesnum xii. 85 Adherence to (system or 
precedent, c'alled by euphemismus adherunre to principle. 

Enphemist (y/j f/'mi.st). rare' «. [f. Gr. «S^ 7 - 
/4-o¥ -»• -I 8 T.] One who uses euphemisms. 

x86o WoRcrsTKR cites Caklylk. 

Euphemistio (>v7rf|mi stik), a. [f. Gr. 
iprjfA os (see Euphbmiouh) 4- -Tsx 4 -ic.] Pertaining 
to euphemism ; of the nature of a euphemism ; 
containing a euphemism. 

1856 .sw. Rest. II. 263/2 He is entitled to claim, or to 
negotiate, nr to arrange— or whatever euphcinistir. phmse 
may be more suitable — for a retiring competency, etc. 1876 
Kkf.eman Norm. Conq. V. 18 'I’lie eiiohemistic: spirit goes 
sofur..tlmt the Nonn.an owner is spoken of as the 'heir* 
of the Englishman who h.ad l?ccn turnctl out. 1877 Onll. 
Hist, Reiig. 149 Kudra. .under his euphemistic name ofSiva. 

Hence finpheml'Btloal a. prec. Euphami*©- 
tioBllj adv., by way of euphemism. 

1899 M. Ahnoi.I) Ess., Falkland 220 Such is Clarendon's 
euphemistical phrase for poor and proud men of letters, 
xBte in J- A. Hessey Notes Hampton Leef. 473 Whisky, 
(euphemistically termed refreshment). 1874 Dkwtscii Rem. 
365 R. Joseph harChaina, the Blind, euphemistically called 
the clear-sighted. 

Euphomue (y/ 7 *ff|maiz), v. [ad. Gr. iwfa)- 
fd(€ir to speak fair, use auspicious wortls, f. cv</>t;- 
lios: sec* Euf’MKMions.] a. Irans. To express 
by a euphemi.sni ; to .speak of euphemistically, 
b. infr. To speak euphemistically; to make use 
of euphemisms. 

1857 Sir F. l*Ar.CRAVtt Norm, tfr Eng. If. I 'l'he agreeable 
cheat we nass upon ourijclves by cupheintzing sins. 1671 
l.KVKR La. N^ileobb/n UiW, Wh»t Shell iistnl to euphemize 
as * the wild justice ' of noble spirits. 1880 /i/ackso. Mag 
Feb. 253 Knphctiiise and niorali-<e as onr humanitarian 
sophists m.ay. xpSB Standard 24 Feb. 5/z 'J'hey cuphemisc 
gambling Iiargairis ns * special transactions 

Euphemons (.yw-lfnios), a. rare. [f. Gr. fu- 
(sue EurilKMiOUR) 4 -0(IH.] =- EuVHEMIfTIt'. 

x8s9 'Pintes i|; Mar. t)/3 The name of this noisy biisrling 
(jnarj-vlsome discoriientinl and insalubrious little i,sland 
I Hong Kong] iiiuy. .be used as a cuphetmms synonym for 
a idacc not iiieiilionablo to ears polite. 

Enpliailiy (y/ 7 *f/'mD. rare, [ad. Gr. fvqnjfsia, 
f. fViprjfios: sue EuruRMiotis.] Kcpiikmism 2. 

1857 ICor/d of Mind 629 In human nature, 

love IS rnnre than a eiipbeniy for .selfisin. 

II Euphonia (y/ 7 dr 7 u niu), [late Lat., a. Gr. rv* 
*lto)via: see Euphony.] ^ KupnoNY. 

*59* IVrcivall .S)*. Piet. Bij, iMen.santncs nr casincs of 
sound or vticrance, called Euphonia. x 6 oa Cakkw Corn- 
wall i2oa, g for Euplioiiias sake being turned into ». 1706 
in PiiiLi.ii's. .. *736 in Bailkv. 18x4 Scott It ’asf. liv, .Seven 
Highland ladies, .screamed the company deaf, with txaniples 
of Celtic euphonia. 18*4 Blaeksv. Mag. XV. 144 .So moth 
for exordium and euphonia ! 

Enphoniad (y^rou-niad). Afus. [irreg. f. prec.] 
(See a not.) 

1854 J. W. Moore Eneycl. Mas. s.v.. This iiistruinoni w.ts 
invented by P. b. and ( 7 . Grosb, of I^etcr.sburg, Pa. They 
rl.niin that it ..combines in its tones those of the organ, 
clarinet, horn, bas.soon, anil violin. 18^ Hence in Wmister. 

Euphonic ^yttf^z-nik), a. [f. Eui*iiun-y 4 -lu ; cf. 
Fr. enphomque\ 

1 . +a. Well soumling, ogret.able lo the car; 
*- Euphoniwun. Obs. b. Confoimablc lo the 
laws of euphony. 

1814 Scott ICav. i, The most sounding and euphonic sur- 
name that English history or lupogr.ipliy affords. xSsx Sir 
F, Paix;ravk Norm. Eng. 1 . ^*76 Undt r the more euphonic 
dcnoriiinalion of Arsenius. 1876 Bihcii hgp'pt 30 iheCrreek 
Sesoosis, or Setesnra, made euphonic its ocsostris. 

2. (.)f or pertaining to euphony. 

x8i6 J. (JiLciiBisr Philos. F.tynt. p. xviii. The consonants, 
have been as in a kind of euphonic spite gnawed down into 
niusiral notes, 187S Win inly L//e Lang. vii. 128 Purely 
euphonic influences. 1879 K. Harrison Choice Bks. (1880) 
28 tto/c. To I'-nglish hcxameu*r.s there are euphonic obstacles 
which seem lo be insuperable. 

3. as sb. in pi. Eiiplumious expre-ssions. nonre- 
use (ironic.Tl). 

1850 1 .. Ul-ui Autob/og. I. V. igi It was curious to hear 
liim . . luge uii ins horses with the other customary euphonies 
of his trine. 

EuphO’nical, tt- (y//fp*nikal). [f. as prec. + 
-Ah.] prec. Hence finpho'iiioally adv. 811 - 
pbo’nioalnesB, the quality of being euphonical. 

x668 Wilkins A’r/z/L'Aar. 111. xiv. 387 Our kngUsh hath 
wh.-xt is comely and euphonical in each of th^. s^4 
i’KTTY J)/sf . Pnpl. Proportion Ep. Ded., Grandisonous or 
Euphonical Non.scnce. 1804 .^0^. XVI. 58 With 

a grand euphonical sentence . . 1 concluded. x86o Tv as 
Wild Fl. II Sow-Brtad,—}Acr 9 i euphonical is the name. 
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Hath Jrttl. 35 6/s I'he contest over whnt is en> 

phonically called *the City Staff. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. Contents D j b, A comparisun of the Laiicuagc here 
proposed, with fifty uihers, ak to the facility and Kuphorii- 
cnlnuss of it. 

EnphonioiUI (yttrc>u‘ni.‘)s\ a. [f. ns prcc. + 
•ousj Kull of or characterized by euphony ; 
pleasing to the ear. (Often used ironically.) 

*774 JoKt. CoLMKR Mhs. Traz\ (1775) 5 » I chose to change 
my name from Collier^ to Cogiioni or Coliionit as more 
euphonious. 1797 W. 'Favlok in Monthly Mag. III. 337 
Those hexameters are. most euphonious whose feet arc inu r- 
woven. 1836 W. Ikvino Astoria 11 . 6S Restoring the Indian 
names, wherever significant and euphoniou.s, 1865 Retuh-r 
36 Aug. 324/!i Is it gramiimticnl, even if it were euphonious, 
tosay, etc. 187a Jlnkinson Guuie A'Wjf. Lakes (1879) 189 A 
lane, hearing the euphonious cognoiiien of Spooney Green. 

Hence Bapho‘nlouBly otiv.., in a cuphotiiouii 
manner, with ple.T.sant sounds. 

1836 Jas. Grant Ktroil. No. Lords xv. 368 His language 
sounds most euphoniously in your ears. 1856 Kanis Ant. 
Expl. II. xit. 125 Thus euphoniously soliLiled, the L'per* 
naviks siit down and ate. 1867 Mill Subj. Ilromen (1S69) 
22 They cuplioniou.sly paraphrase it. 

Enphonism ^ in Latin 

form euphouismus. [f. as prec. + -I.S.M.] The habit 
of using wcll'soundirig words or names ; a well 
sounding combination or exprc.s.sion. 

•774 ^k*est/ft. /Ifrff. 1 1 . 567 T'hc metaphor and digression, 
the allegory, and euphouismus. x8ao Blackzv. Ma(^. VII. 
664 This elaborate system of euphonlsm. 1847 in O.swalo 
Etym. Did. 

fSuphonistic (yt/firTni'stik), a. [f. as prec. + >ist 
+ -10J Chosen with regard to euphony ; aiming 
to be cujihonious. 

1837 I..YTTON K. Malirav. i.v. |v, iHerl words were not eu- 
phomstic. nor her voii c mcllifluoiis. 1856 Sat. AVt*. II. 1*20 '2 
.\niong the (irecks, the I’uries h.ul .nn c.specially enphonistic 
appcllativ'c. 1876 Mhs. Ifoi'KiN's A'f’i/.’ Tarq. I. i, j'FIie eii- 
phonislic hut sntnewh.Tt fictional language of domesliL life, 

Enphonium (y/^h’U'ni/'m Mus. [as if I.at., 
f. Gr. €6tf*uv-os: see Eithony.] * A n.Tine given 
to the b.T.ss instrument of the Saxhorn family, usu- 
ally tuned in Bb or C. It only differs from tlic 
barytone Saxhorn in the larger diameter of its 
bore, which thu.s producc.s a longer and somewhat 
deeper quality of tone’ (Grove'k Also attrih. 

t8^ Reader No, 139. 344/2 The bass duet, upon a couple 
of euphoniums. i879]STAiNh.R Musk 0/ Bib/e 21 The coti- 
slruclloti of a hartiionium. .accordion, or euphonium. x8M 
Daily Nesvs 3 Sept. The death is also announced of the 
P <mu lar euphonium flayer Mr. A. J. IMiascy. 

Eaphonization (yrrTAnoizJfJon:. [f. next : see 
-.\TTON.] The action of rcntlering euphonious. 

1890 K. in (N. York) LI. 3^1 r/2 rinkerlon’s 

egregious aiteiimi, in * J'hea Visiona ot Mirza’, at the 
cuphoiiizatioit of English. 

Euphonize ;y/ 7 *fifnniz'', v. [fEui’iioy-T t -ize.] 

lra»s. To render euplionious, irap.irt euphony to ; 
to alter 'a word) for the sake of euidiony. 

1774 MiTFOun/Zz/rw. Lany;, 172 The sprc.idingof classical 
learning h.nd not .at first that general effvcr in euphonizing 
our l.Tiiguage which might have been expecled. x8.u fUat-kzv. 

X .X.a.M . 972, 1 am now in the heart of N;uj(jly, or, 
as we euphoni/e it, Natolia. 1840 IIarham Inqol. 

Leet h Eolkfst.^ A rove of hoiuscs then dcnomin.itcd ‘ Krog- 
hiilc’. Modern refinernent subscipiently euphonized the 
name into ' East-street '. 

Enphonon (>v?f< 7 “'n^yn). Mus. [ad. Gr. €u- 
<f>ojyov, ncut. of fvipuyos: see Ei'I’Honv.] A mu- 
sical instrument (see quot. i.S,|2') which resembled 
the upright piano in form and the organ in tone. 

x 8»4 b'att'ut No. 4094 The'se said fr.Tinc.s .arc to be 

placed as nearly .t.s possiVili: to the strings of the pianofortes 
and the cuphonons. 184a A. .Savaok in Muh. 
XXXVII. 563 When dcsc.nbing thcci.Tviol I ought to liave 
mentioned . . the eu]>honon. In this instrument the strings 
are of steel wire . . pul into vibration by an cndlcs.s b.Tnd, 
acting as a bow, one band to cat h .string. 

Euphonons [l- tvipwos see next 

r-oiJ 8.1 -- Elfhonious. 

»®®s Tavi.pm in Ahh. Rev. III. 651 He i.s a great 
artist .. full of de.vterilics, various and euphonous. x8a7 
Bfacbw. Mag^, XX 11 . 5iy3 That euphonous compliment 
devolcil by Irish patriots and mob-or.itors to shavery and 
oppre-ssion. 1834 Sin H. Taylor Arteztelde Wks. (1864) I. 
jox notey 1 have adopted this, .very euphonous epithet from 
a little poem called * The Errors of Ecst.Tcic’. 

Eaphon]7 (y»' 0 ni). Also 7 euphonie. [n. 
F. euphoniey ad. (.Jr. (vtfKvuia, f. evtpajvos well- 
sounding, f. fV' (see KiJ-j + <fwpifj voice, sound.] 

a. The quality of having a pleasant sound ; the 
pleasing effect of sounds free from harshness ; 
chiefly with reference to combinations of words in 
sentences, or of phonetic elements in spoken words. 

b. In recent philological u.se often : T'he tendency 
to gre.'itcr case of pronunciation, as shown in those 
combinatory phonetic changes formerly ascribed 
to an endeavour after a plca.sing acoustic effect. 

16x3 ( WKKKA.M, F.Hphimify accent in words. 1680 Hal- 
Didasiol. 104 (T.), Had the Grecians been as care- 
less of euphony . . in the terminations, as they have been in 
the jnitUT^l syllables. 17x7 A rt of Speaking in Publick (cd. 2) 
I >8 the same in sjicakint:, as in Musick ; Words for the 
Euphony of the one, and Notes for the Harmony of the 
other. 1773 w, KivNrick Rkd. Gram. i. ♦ 4. n (Jod.) The 
euphony of speech ftMpiently interferes with the rule.s, 
lounded solely on its .Significancy. x8ax Eustace Tour 


Italy (ed. 6) 111 . t 8 Epopeus, now for euphony softened 
into Ei^meo. 1865 Tylor Pearly Nisi. ' Man. iv. 71 Their 
voices lose all cheerfulness and euphony. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, xii. t6i Euphony then U the mother of many lies. 
1885 1 ’kkkv Sanskr. Primer f 38 The rules of Sanskrit 
euphony affecting this sound. 

il Euphorbia (>77ip-jbi&). Bot. Also 4 eu- 
forbia. [a. L. etiphorbea^ f. Ettphorlms^ the name 
of a physician to Juba king of Mauritania.] The 
I.atin and botanical name of the Spurge genus 
(N.O. Euphorbiacew^y comprising many species, 
which vary from a herbaceous plant in temijcrate 
regions, to a tree-like growth in warm climates. 
They arc marked by two almost constant charac- 
teristics, the secretion of a viscid milky juice, and 
the iK'culiar inflorescence of having a number of 
stamens round a stalked and three-celled ovary. 
Some of the species, as E. pttuicea, are culti- 
vated for the be.TUty of their involucre, the bracts 
of which are a brilliant sciirlet, with the appear- 
ance of a real flower. Cf. Sitikok. 

1398 Trevisa Barth /V P. R. xv. xciu._ (1495) 524 lii 
Mauritanca gioweih an licrbe callyd Kiiforbia . . the whyte 
juy.s ihcrof is wontlcrly praysyd in ch-renc-sse of sight. x6ox 
Hoi.lanu Piitty II. 322 luba king nf M.Turit.Tnia, found out 
the herb Euphorbia, which he so called after the n.amc of 
hi.s own Physitian Euphorbus. 1794 Martyn Romsrnu's 
Bot. XX. 2S1 Euphorbia lias a curutia of four and .sometimes 
of five petals. 18x3 Sir 1 1 . 1 >avy Aj'tk. Chem. (1814) 147 
DiircrciU sjiccics of Euphorbia emit a milky juice. x8m 
I'rinolf. AJr. .Sk. vi. ■m.x) The lofty ctinddabra-shapcd cii- 
phorhias towering above tlie coi^scs of evergreens. 1878 
Jl. M. Stanley Coni. I. vL 139 The vill.Tgc.s . . arc 

surrounded by hedges of euphi)rbias, milk-weed. 

TTence Xu pliorbia'ceona a. [ 4- -aceoi’,s], of the 
Natural Order Eluphorhiaccae. Bupho rblal a. 
[ f- -al] =r prcc. 

x85a Tn. Viiyi& llumlHddt's Trav. II. x\i. 52 note. The 
juice of .1 eu]>hnrhiaccoMS plant {Sapium am uparhtm ) . . is so 
glutinous th.Tt it Is nsisl to c.Tt(:h paiTot.v. X863 H.\i fs Xat. 
Anttrs^m iv. (1P.O4' 86 'I'hc tree W'hicli yields this v.Tluablc 
s;tp lindia-rubherj is the Sinhonia Klastit:.T, a member of the 
Kuphorbiaceous order. X864 Wkbstkk, Euphorlua/y citing 
Ogilvik; .and in mod. Dict.s. 

•[ Euphorbine K Obs. In 4 enforbine [f. L. 
cuphorhca (sec prec.).] Some product of the 
euphorbia. 

<.'1400 Lanfranc's r/r7/#y. (MS. A.) T04 Anoynie . . his 
nccko wik hootc oynementis, as with oilc of nardinc, 
tTiforliine, oile of rue. 

Euphorbine ^ (y«fp*jb3in\ Chem. [f. Er- 
iMioH»-iA+ -i.ni*: 4 .] (.Si*c quots.) 

1838 T. 'riioMsoN ChcM. Org. BthHes 792 Thi.^ is the sub- 
stance wliich M. Kicurd-Mtuli.'iniia has called cuphorbin. 
i88r Waits Jh'(t. Chem. I I. 6t>7 The milky juice of E. 
myrtifolia . . contains, aixording to Kicord-Madianim, a non- 
volatile poisonous principle, euphorbine. 

11 Euphorbium (y/zlpTbi/mi). Also 4 euf-, 
oufforbium. [a. V.. ettphorbeiun^^etiphorbtta^ 

+ 1. = K unioKBiA. Obs. 

1607 Syi.vicstkr Du Bartas 11. iv. 11. (i6o»; 7) iii. 67 His 
Shield . . ireng’d about with .sprigs of .Sf.:.Tminonie, And of 
Eu])horhiuiH, forged cunningly. x6a6 Hacon Syiva («6:;i) 
§ 639 Euphorbium also hath a Milke..no! very white, 
which is of a great ALiimony. xyxj E. C«x>k I'oy. S. .SVo 3.?6 
'I he I'rcc.s 1 observ’d here, were l.ignum Vitn;, Hircli, . Ku- 
phorbiuin. X767 J. Au1';kcko.muik AY'. Jlban his vwn Gurd. 
(18031 130 Succulent kinds, .such as. .cuphorbium.s. 

2 . A gum resin (»btained from certain succulent 
.species of Euphorbia, It is an extremely acrid 
substance, formerly used as an emetic and pur- 
gative. 'I’he powder c,auses violent sneezing. 

rx4oo Lan/riyids Ch urg. iMS. A) 43 To drie UnUes. be 
muste be uiedlid wi|» a lilil tniforhimn Iprinlud en/tu binm]. 
i 1530 Nkkseorner in Mazl. Dodslry I.^ 178 Me . . .sp,Tke 'l o 
a prentice for a penny-worth of I'uphorbiuni. 1653 U rijuiiar r 
Rabelais 11. xvi, Another [pocket] he had all full of Eu- 
]ihorbium very finely pulvcrUed. ..shaking it [his h.Tnrlkcr- 
dilefl hard at their nose |hel made, them sneeze for fourc 
hours without ceasing. 1760 Wii.i.is in Phil. Trans. M. 
663 She took . . two ounces of the tincture of euphorbium. 
i860 Sir W. Hooker & Arnoit Hrit. Flora 2i)\ Euphorbia 
ojpi inarum, ofttiquorum ami lanarieusis give the eiiplior- 
Ilium of the sliops. 

Euphorbone (yMfi/’ib(>nn\ Cham. Alsoeu- 
phorbon. [f. prcc. + -one.] (See quots.) 

1876 Haklev Mat. Med. 437 According to Flfiokigcr, mo 

K arts [of Kuphorbiuinl contain . . 22 of F.nphorbon. 1869 
It.TK & Mori.kv ICatts* Diet. Chem. 11 , Euphorlnmey 
C3ulf,i«0. Extracted from Euphorbiitiii liy light petro- 
leum at 'jiP and crystallised from alcohol -ether. 

Euphory (y» fdri). Path. Also 8 in l.nt. form 
euphoria, [ad. Or. cu^q/nu, f. ilj<liopoi well-bear- 
ing, f. eu well +*pip€iv to bear.] 
f 1 . (Sec quot.) Obs. 

1684 Ir. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 67-^ The most cert.iin 
rule for the quantity [of mineral watersl is the* Euphory or 
well-lieuring [of the patient]. 1706 Piin.Lip.s (ed. Kcnseyi, 
Evplwrioy the well bearing of tlie Operation of a Medicine, 
i.e. when the P.nticnt find,s himself eas'd or reliev'd by it. 

2 . ‘ A word used to express well-being, or the 
[wrfcct ease and comfort of healthy persons, espe- 
cially when the sensation occurs in a sick person’ 
{Syd. Soc. J4X.). in Ciumrfirs Cyel. 

Hcncc Snphorle (yi/fp'iik) a., pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or characterized by euphory. 
x888 Amer. yrnl. Psychol, I. 361 Dr. Battaglia produced 
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[by hashish] a great variety of symptoms with great uni- 
formity, but never the commonly reported euphoric apathy. 

Euphotide (y»f^» toid). Gcol. [a. Fr. eupho^ 
tidc^ f. Or. ib- (see Eu-) + <pwi', ^wr-dr light.] 

‘ A crystalline rock consisting essentially of La- 
brador felspar and diallagc, with suboidiiiate inter- 
mixtures ol hornblende and augite’ (Page). Called 
also Gabbro, q.v. Also allrib . 

1836 Macgillivkav tr. Numboldt's Trav. xxi. 301 The 
secondary formations, .arc pierced by sycnitic and euphotide 
rock.s. 1865 Lvell A'/cw. 750. ifkf^ .spectator at June 
785 Blocks of diurite, of .serpentine, and of euphotide. 

II Enphrasia (yf 7 fr?»*zia). Also 8 euphragiA. 
[L. form of next.] 

1 . Bot. 3- Euphrasy i. 

1706 Pmi.ups (ed. Kersey), Euphraria or Euphrasia, ihc 
Herb Eyc-hright. x86< I'ylor Eaf ly Nisi. Alan. vi. 123 
'I hc Euphr.Tsia, or cyc-bright, was, and i.s, siippo.sed to be 
good for the cyc.s. 

2 . In etymological sense : Cheerfulnc.«;s. 

x88a J*. Riwot Dis. Memory n. xog An organic lesion 
. , tnay iransfiirin the cicn.'csthcsis . . prinlucin^ undue joy^ 
uusnc-ss..of wliich the most striking example i.s .seen in the 
cupbrusia of tltv dying. 

Euphrasy ;y/ 7 'frasi'. Also 5 houfrasy, 6-7 
euphrasio, 7 eufrage. [ad. mcd.L. enphrasia (in- 
correctly eufragia'^t a. Cr. Bxppaa-ia^ lit. ‘ checrliiL 
ness f. fwfipaivsiv to cheer, f. €i&- (see Eu-) + 
tppqv mind. Cf. Fr. eufraise!] 

1 . Bot. A plant, Euphrasia officinalis (N. O. 
Sirophulariace!r)i formerly held in high repute for 
its medicinal virtues in the treatment of diseases of 
the eye ; Kye-bui«iit. . Abo^^. 

rx475 Pkt. i’oe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 787 Nee eH/ras/a, n. 
heufrasy. 1503 Sheph. Kalender xxviii, Sulenilin, viifragc, 
pimpernell. 1577 Fk.\ mi-ton Joyful News 43 b, Kuphrasie, 
otherwise calh-d cyc-hright. 1667 Mimon /’. L. xi. 414 
Michael, .purg’d with Euplirnsle and Rue TIicvisu.Tl Nerve. 
X74a Siii.NSTuNK Schoohnntr.xn. ttio Euphrasy . .That gives 
dun eyes to wander leagues around, x8i6 Sou Miirv Pwt's 
Pitgr. 1. 40 Ke.ison when the ))rops of llcsh gave way i*urged 
as with eii|ihiasy the mortal eye. 1^5 (Jc’ssii Land ^ Sea 
(1874' 1 5 The little euphr.Tsy derives its name of cyebright . . 
from its old icputation for ‘making old eyes young again’. 

b. fii;. 

1838 S. Ihii.LAWv Betrayal ti. 43 'fh*-* early zephyr from 
the Orient breath’d And rent the eurtain’d .sky..'rhc eu- 
phrasy of dawn. 1848 HT. Mili.kr First Impr. xvii. (1857I 
308 'Fhc eye purged and strengthened hy the cuphra.sy r)f 
science. x86o Faiixk A’t7///(t’/7cw vi, (1S65) 3.‘i3 Eyes which 
have l)cen touched with the special enpinasy of heaven. 

2 . In pscudo ctyrnological sense ; Fine phras- 
ing. rarc.-^. 

t.\ (Jr, ’'€iuf>paa-ia in this scn.se might have been f. cr- t 
to spefik, hut it is not actually found.] 

1833 FrtiArj 's.i/ag. VII. 216 His former volumes abounded 
in. .atleclod idioms, and constant attempts at cnplirasy. 

Euphroo ’ >v 7 fret). A^aut. Also uphroo. uvrou, 
uvrow. [a. l)u. JuffrottiVy also jnffer dcad-uyo, 
lit. ‘ maiden ’ ; the equivalent Ger. jmvfficr^ Da. 
jornfruCf .Sw. jiingfru are used in same sense.] 
A crow-foot di:ad-(;ye ; see quot. 

1815 Fai.conf.h Marine Diet. (cd. Burney), Uphroe. Ibid. 
S.V. l^ead-eyCy Crowfeet Dend-Kyes . . generally termed an 
enphroe. 1867 S.MYTTI Sailors Wordd^k.^ s.v. Peadaye, 
The crowfeet dead-eyes are long cylindiicrd Mocks with 
a nuinber of small holes in them, to receive the Icc.s or lines 
coiniHising the crowfoot. Also called uvrozus. fbid.y Eu- 
phrne, Uphrocy Uvrozi, 1874 Knight Diet. Mtch. s.v., 
riie eupliroc (or nphroe) and its pendent cords form a crow- 
foot. 

t Eu’phue, V. Ohs. rare. [f. next.] irans. = 

EuI'HUJZK. 

• 59 * (’• Hakvky Pierce's Super. 70, I cannot stand nosing 
of candlesticks or cuphuing of sinnle.s. Ibid. 138 .Stationers 
. .ftndc more gaine in the lillypot blanke then in the lillypol 
Fhiphued. 

Enpbues (>77‘fi//|7z). [Gr, (u</>in7r well-endowed 
by nature, f. eu- (see I'Tj-) + tpvrf growth, f. (pvftv 
li) produce, in pass, to grow. 

'J’he adoption of this word hy Lyly as the n.Tmc of a per- 
sonage of licUun was suggested by the pa.ssagc of Aschain 
quoted below.] 

The name of the chief character in John Lyly’s 
two works, EuphiicSy The Anatomy 0/ fVil 
and Eluphues and his England (1580). Hence 
a. The book bearing that name, t b. To speak 
Euphues : to talk the dialect of * Euphiics T to 
‘parley Euphuism* (see Kuphuihm). 

[1570 A.scham Schott m. (Art).]) 38 Ls he that is apte 

by goudnes of witte, and appliabic by rcadincs of will, to 
learning, hauing all other qualities of the minde and paites 
of the bodie that must another day seme learning, not 
troubled, mangled, and balfcd, hut, etc.] a x6x3 OvRanuKY 
A IVife (1638) 88 And spcnk.s Euphues, not so gracefully 
heartily. 16x3 Bkaom. & Fl. Honest Man's Port. v. iii. 
The courtier . . has nothing in him hut a piece of Euphue.s. 
And twenty dozen of twclvcpcnny ribband. 

Eaphuizni (y»'ri«,iz’in). Also 6-7 euphue- 
isine, 9 -elsm. [f. prec. -h -ism.] 

1 . Proper!^ the name of a certain type of dic- 
tion and style which originated in the imitation 
of Lyly’s Euphues (see prec.), and which was 
fa.shionabIe in literature and in the conversation 
of cultivated society nt the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th c. Hence applied to any 
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similar kind of affectation in writing or speech, 
and (loosely) to affectedly periphrastic or * high- 
flown ' language in general. 

The chief features of * euphuism ' in the proper sense arc : 
the continual recurrence of antithetic clauses in which the 
antithesis is emphasizecl by means of alliteration ; the fre* 
fluent introduction of a lonft strin;^ of similes all relating; to 
the same subject, often drawn from the fabnli)us qualities 
ascribed to plants, minerals, and animals ; and the constant 
endeavour after subtle refineitieiit of expression, 'J’he sense 
in which (cxc. in^ hooks on literary history) the word is now 
commonly used, is cbielly suggested by the absurd bombast 
which Scott puts into the mouth of Sir Piercie Shaftun(who 
is described as a ‘ Euphuiv.l in The Mmastery ; this cari- 
cature, however, bears very hi tic resemblance to the genuine 
* euphuism*. Some loose uses of the word can hardly be 
accounted for exc. by supposing that the writers (recognizing 
the familiar prefix eu-) nad the notion that its etymological 
sense was ‘ fine talking ' or something equivalent. 

.» 59 * C*- Harvkv TMnl Let. 34 What hee is improued 
since, excepting his good olde Flores Poetarttm, and Tarle- 
tons surmounting Rhetoritiue, with a little Knphuisme, and 
Greenesse inough. x6m K. Ili.ouNr Lylys Six Crt. Co- 
medies Ep. to Rdr., All our T.adics were then his Schullers ; 
And that Bcautie in Court, which could not Parley Kiipliu- 
eisme, was as little regarded ; as shce which now there, 
sneakes not F renr.h. 1820 Scott Monasi, xiv. When eu- 
phuism is out of fashion. z84i~4 Emf.rson Fss.^ Nature 
Wk.s. I llohn^ 1. 327 As soon as men begin to write on initure, 
they fall into euphuism. z8|^ Lkviik nalinus I. xxvii. 235 
Her perfumed little notes, written in a style of euphuism all 
her own. 1874 (ikLtN Short Hist. vii. 437 The Pc'dantry 
of Euphuism was giving way to the pedantry of Scriptural 
phrases. 

% transf. Affected elegance in drc-sis, etc. 

This curious use is found also in Fr. ; see Lilfn*. 

18x4 New Monthly Maf;. X. 493 Their own frippery eu- 
phueisni of flress and manner, , 

2 . An instance of euphuism ; a euplmistic phrase 
or composition. 

r83ri R. F. Wkvmoutii F.uph. 13, I t.ake a euphuism., 
as signifying a particular form of pvpression characteristic 
of Lilies prose. 1884 E. P. lloou in Chr. World 'z\ Aug. 
629 '2 Mymn-wrilers. .whose fri,;.pd cuphuism.s h.ave found 
their names in Mr. Miller's large catalogue. 

Erroneously for Imipiikmi.sm. 

1865 Mrs. Gaskki.i. Wij'es Pan. in Cornh. ALiff. Aug. 
T3<j ‘ If anythin.!^ did— go wrong, you know’, said Cynthia, 
usijig an euphuism for death. 1866 ( iKo. Kj lor F. Holt 
63 'Fhose arc your roundabout ciiphuisnw that drc.s,s 
ui^windling till, etc. 

Enphnist (y/rfi/Ziin). [f. as prec. 4--1ST.] An 
imitator of the style of expression characteristic of 
l.yly’s liuphucs\ one wltose writing or .speech is 
characterized by Eupiiulsm. 

i8ao xv, There he found the Eupluiisi in 

the s.'iiiu; elegant ptjslure of abstruse c.ileulation whicli ho 
]i:.id exhibited on the preceding evening. i8x8 Macaulay 
^oh/f Prydrn It is needless to inenllon .Sidney and the 
whole Irihe of Kuphuists. 1871 R. K. \Vi:YMonn A/r///. 3 
Sh.ikcspeare dues not c.'ill Don Adriano a euphuisl *, nor 
is he such. 1874 Gkkkn Short Ifisf. vii. 392 Llizul>elh wms 
the luost afleoted and detestable of Eiqihuists. 

Euphuistic (y/TriWii-stik), a. [f. prcc. + -K’.] 
Tending to or resembling euphuism ; of the nature 
of cuidiuistn ; characterized by cuphuisiu. Chiefly 
ill inaccurate sense: Abounding in ‘highflowii’ 
or affectedly refined cxiiression. 

1828 Cari.yi.k (ioelhes flelomt Misc. Ess. (rfiSai 1 . 157 
If indeed it is not a lifllo eiiiihuistic. 1842 Lyi ton yfauoni 
21 Ears grown nice and enpliuistic in the . . dulcet melodies 
tif the day. 1863 MkS. C. Ci.arku .S 7 /rtX% CV//«r. xvii. 448 
He was intended to be a satire ujmn some eupluiistic and 
bomb.astious chararicrs . . found in other plays of his lime. 
*871 R. F. VVkymouth F.uph. 3 'I'he moNt imporuant clement 
by far in the eupluiistic style is :uilitht?!sis. 1876 E. A. 
Annorr Bacon in Confemp. AVy/. June 154 The. .antithetical 
ciiphuistic pi'O'C of Esso.v. 

So Enphul’Btloal a. — ]ircc. Snphtil'stlo- 
ally adv. 

1823 Hltickm. Mat;. X]V^ 521 Making an agreeable .and 
eiiphtiistical allitctalion. 1856 R. A.^ Vaiiuiian Mystics 
tiBfvii II. 5 A p.x*m, most eiiphnistictilly entitled 'J’he 
Cherubic Wanderer. 1874 Morn v Bnrneveld \l. x\\. 

Tlie Advocate had, as it was euphuistically expressed, been 
looking tow.ards the enemy. 

t Eu'pliuizef [f- KtiPHiT'Es + -izE.] 

a. intr. To talk like Euiihtics. b. tram. To 
fashion after the model of Euphucs. Hence 
Eu'phulzed ppl. a. 

1609 Dkkkkr CttlLs I/orne-hk. vi. (N.'ire.s\ When the .Ar- 
cadian .and Euphuiti’d gentlewomen have their tongues 
sharpened to set upon yon. /t 1627 Midiji.kton Father 
ttupurd's 7 ‘. Wks. V. 561 For if thou Euphuizc..rn say 
thou borrow’st and condemn thy style. 

Euphyllite (ywfi'b'tit). Min. [f. Or. cv^vXA-os 
well-^aiod (f. cw- Eu- + t/^uAXor Ieaf) + -ITB: see 
quot. 1849.] A hydrous silicate, micaceous in 
structure, and of a white colour. 

1849 Jrnl.Sc. .Scr. 11. VIII. 383 The beautiful foli.ae 

|«V1 of this pearly white mineral have suggestetl the name 
Euphyllite. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. XIII. 391 Eii- 
phyllite accompanied by tourmaline and zirsite is a very rare 
associate of corundum. 188a Waits Diet. Chem. II. 608. 

Eupione (y /7 pi|t»“n). Chm. Also ^9 eupion. 

{ a. Gr. fiiriW very fat, f. €u- (see Eu^ + iriW fat ; 
ater assimilated to derivatives in -onk.] A volU’ 
tile, oily liquid obtained by the distillation of 
wood, tar, etc. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Or^. Bodies 701 Eupion i.s a 
coluurlc.s.s limpid liquid, c 1865 J. Wvldb Circ. Sc. 1 . 4510/a 
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Rupiotu is another product of wood-tar. 2873 Watts 
Ftnynes* Chem. 549 The liquid compounds of the paraffin 
series, known in commerce as paraflin oil, photogeiie, solar 
oik eupione, etc. 1882 - - Piet. Chetn, II. 6«8. 
Eaplastic (}«plae*stik), a. and jA [f. Cjr. 
cf/vAcurr-or easy to mould (f, tit- Eu- + wAcurTui, 
f. irAdatrcip to form, mould) -IC.] 

A. adj. That is easily formed into an organic 
tissue: see quot. 18S4. 

X847 Toui> Cyel. Aunt. HI. 754/1 Between the. .enplastic 
and the . . aplastic deposits tne graUatiun.s arc aiinost in- 
.sensible. x8fe in Maynk £xp. Le.r. 1884 Syd. Soc. J.ex.. 
Fifplastic. I.,ob.stcirr.s term for morbid depo-sits of pl.2.stir 
lymph which arc of perfect structure and of easy organisa- 
tion, a.s w'ell as for healthy blastema in general. 

B. so. Kuplastic matter. 

in WknsrEk ; and in mod. Diels. 
ilEupncaa (yz/pn/'a). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
tvnvoMf f. f^rrt'oos breathing easily, f. c 5 w'cll + 
irvi-tiy to Ijrcathe.] Natural or normal breathing ; 
easy respiration. 

1706 ill RiiiLMrs. T7ax-i8oo in Baicky. 1847 in ('kAio. 
x8^ FosiiiR Phys. 11. ii. (1870) 354 *J'he differeiU conditions 
of the respiratory centre during apntca, normal bremthing 
or eupmea, and liyspruca. 

Em >noic (y//pii/»»‘ik), a. [f. Or. tvnvo-os (see 
prec.) + -ic.] Kel.atiiig to cupnfoa ; breathing 
easily an<l freely. 2884 in Syd. St>c. Lex. 

II EupO'via fyz/pb^Tiii'-, [mod.E., a. Gr. (icnapia 
an easy way (of doing a tiling), f. ivnopos easily 
done, f. «ti- (sec Eu-) + vupoi W'ay.] (See quot.) 

1706 pHii.i.irs ted. Kersey), Fuperia, a readiness in pre- 
paring Medicines, or the easiness of their Wuiking. 1753 
CiiAMiiKk« Cyct, Supp. (citing Blaiic.ard.i. 1775 in Asii. 
tEu'poi^. [Anglicized form of i)rec.] 

xyai-iSoo in IJaicky. 

+ Enpori'Stical, n. Ohs. rare- *. [f. as next 
4 --IC+ A I,.] Of a kind to be easily procured. 

1657 Tom 1.ISS0N Retions Php. 713 There is not amongst 
. . coqioristical medic.'iments, one more frequent or simple. 

II Eupori'Ston. Ohs. 1 * 1 . euporista. [a. Gr. €u- 
iropiarou, ncut. of ivvupiaros easy to ])rocure (rd 
ittnupiara (sc. cpapyuiKa) common family medicines, 
title of a work by i)ioscorides\ f. ru- (see Eu-) + 
iropi^Hv to procure.] A common medicine ; a 
medicine that may lx; easily jirocured. 

1706 Piiu.i.irs, Fuponsta. tjxo T. l•■^.•l.l.Kk Phnt'tn. F,x- 
temp. 420 This Euporiston doth . . melt down, and draw 
forth tough i*htegin. 1775 in Asii. 

Enpractic fj’«pnvktik\ a. rare. [f. CJr. cu 
well -f- vpdH-f irfHitraciv to do, act : cf. IbtACTU'.] 
Inclined to act rightly. 

x833CARi.Yi,KibV/t »Y>/ Misc. (1857) III. 215 An easy laconic 
gcntleman..good-hutiiourcd, eupeptic, and eupruciic. 

tEupra*Xy« Ohs. ;*<z/v *. [ad. Gr. 
well-doing, f. lu well + irpa«-, vpdaatw to act.] 
Well-doing; right action. 

167s Bavtf.r Cafh. Theol. i, 11. 5 That Liberty and Eu- 
pra.w or ( Ibcdicncc are all one. 

t Eupyrion. Ohs. ff. (ir. th- (see I’h;-) + mt- 
pfiov firestick, f, vvp Urc.j T'he nninc given l>y the 
inventor to a contrivance for obtaining a liglit 
instaiilaneously ; see q not. 1827. Alsoy?^^. 

1827 Farauay Chew. Manip. i, Hcrtnei’s Eupyrion . . 
consists of a very small bottle half filled with asbestus .. 
moistened with very conccntrnled sulphuric: aoid . . The 
matches are small slips of wood lipped with sulphur, .dipped 
into a mixture of chlorate of potash, and slurch or sug.ar. 
Ibhi. i. 22 All eupyrion should always be conveniently 
plriced in the lalx^ralory. 1827 H*.»on Bianca's Dreaw 1, 
Each eye of hers had Love’s luipyrion in it, I'hat he could 
light his link at in a minute. 

II Euraanilo (yu Turkwib). Also Euro- 
aquilo. p... Jutraifuih (in Gr. form l^vpauvStav), 
Euroaqwlo (Vulg.), f. T.. llur-tis east -wind + 
AgnUa north-wind.] A stormy wind from the NE. 
or NNE. blowing in the Lcv.ant. (T. Euuooi.ydon. 

X582 N. ’J*. (Rhein.) Acts xxvii. 14 A lempcstuous vvinde 
that is railed Euro-aquilo lx6ii Euroclydon. i88x iKezn'sedi 
Euraquilo]. 

Enrasiaxi (yuorc't'Jan), a. and sh. [f. Pur-ope 
+ Asia (in sense A. i f. the compound h'.urasui) 
+ -AN.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Euraska, i.e. to Europe 
and Asia considcreif as forming in reality one 
continent. Cf, Eura.sjatio, 

xB68 Havhv Piet. Pates (cd. T3), Furasiau-plairt, the 
great central plain of Europe and Asia. 

2 . Of mixed Euiojicaii and Asiatic (csp. Indian ) 
parentage. (The earlier designation was ICvst 
Indian.) 

1844 T. M. (Calcutta) in N. 4 (p. .Ser.vi. XT I. 

g 7 Tne Eurasi.'in Belle. 1858 Calcutta A'lV. XXXI. (>f» 
tst Indian siiKscriliers to the Fund are a very supeii.ii 
class to the mixed Eurasian p<2pulaiion we .see .-irouiul us. 
i860 S. Times 26 Aug. 4/3 'J'he leriii Eurasian is applied 
to the offspring of a Euru()ean father .and a Hindoo or 
Mussulman woman in India. 1870 Kayk War II. 291 
The families also of European or Eurasian mcr(.hain.s aiid 
traders were gathered there fat Cawninirc) in large nmiibiTS. 
xUi G. A. Maokav Tour Sir Alt Baba lai Tlic Euru.sian 
girl is often pretty and graceful. 

B. sh. ‘ A mcxlerii name for per.!;ons i3f mixt 
European and Indian blood’ (Col. Yule). See 
Ciiek-Cheb. 


1845 .Stocxjueler IlaMdhh. Brit. India (1854) ^ Eura- 
sians, a term invented by the late Marquis of Hfuitingii, 
conventionally acrcptwl as embracing all the progeny of 
while falhcrs and Hindoo or Mahometan' motners. 2869 
E. A. Parkks Praef. tty^iene (cd. 3) 461 Eurasians (that 
is the mixed race of British, Portuguese, Hindoo, Mmay, 
bloml mixed in all degrecsi. x88o G. A. Mackay Tour Sir 
A li Baba 133 The shovcl-h.ats are surprised that the Eura- 
sian does not become a missionary nr a .schoolmaster. 

Eurasiatio (yu’ric J i,a; tik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ATKT.] Of or pertaining loEurasia ; see prec. A. i. 

1870 Huxley in Contemp. Rev. XIV. S19 Spreading over 
the great Eurasiatic plains. 1883 G. Allen Cotin Clout's 
Card, xxiv, In the colder parts of the Kurabiatic cuniincnt. 
t Eur6|J‘f^- Ohs. Also 4 6 ure, 5 ewre. [a. 
OF. eurCy heur^ aiiry Walloon aweure I’r. agur, 
augur, auguri, Sp. agiicro, Jt. augurio\-~\.. 
«/(^/7tf///-augury, omen ; cf. F. honheur.'] Destiny, 
fate, whether good or evil ; luck. 

*375 Baruour Bruce 1. 312 'Ink the vre that god wuld 
send. X430 Lydg. Chrou'. Troy 1. v, As ibe goddes in this 
inync .'lueptttre l.yst to ordcync for mv fat:ill’ r.jnc. t 1440 
tienerydes 27S8 Botlie on tlmi rode tu knimc what Wiis iher 
vre. 1477 Marl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 119 The niosic 
and grettest ewre or liappe of a man is to liave a gtHwl 
fclawc, 1 1525 .Skki.ion Col. C.loute 1W3 He hath good 
lire Which can hyinsidfe assure How furlunc wyll endure. 

t Eure, V. Ohs. [f. jirce. sb.] tram. 'I'o des- 
tine ; to inve.sl with, as bv the decree of fate. 

1428 Will Flore (Somerset Ho.), If goil mire him to dye. 
X440 Dk. Glouc;. Manifesto, Patent Roll \ ^ lien, 11 . pi.in, 
The worshiii that God so long hath cured him with. 1526 
Skelton Mayuyf. 6 Men nowuda)'cs be so titdiuppely tired 
That nothynge than wdth may worse be cndiircd. 

Eureka (yu»rr*ka), int. (sh.) [Gr. €vpr)Ka, ist 
I)ers. sing. perf. of thpioHuv to find. 'I'he coirect 
spelling hcurcka is rare.] 

1 . The exclamation (‘ 1 have found it’) uttcretl 
by Archimedes when he discoveretl I he means of 
determining (by specific gravity) the proportion of 
base mclal in Micro’s golden crown. (See Vitru- 
viu.s Arch. ix. iii, Plutarch Mor. (Didot) 1338.) 
Hence alUtsivdy, an exulting exclamation at having 
made a discovery. 

1 1570 \iv.v. Math. Pre/., For this, may I (with ioyi say 
UVI'IIKA.) 1603 Holland Piutarch's Mor. fioo [Aivhi- 
nirdcsj crying out, Heureca. 1658 tr. Portds Nat. Mag, 
xvm. viii. 384 W« have gone beyond .\r(:hinirdc.shis A’/vr<r’«(‘N, 
X742 Fielding y. Andrews 11. xiii. led. 2) 267 Aduiiis . . re- 
turned overjoyed . .crying out ' Euteka ’ pd. 1 0742r Lv^i^no ; 
cd. 3(1743) ifeurcka.] t8x8 Bvhon Ch.itnr. iv. lx.\.xi. We 
chip Our Imnds, and cry ‘Eureka!' 1862 Hi'Kion lik. 
Hunter 1. 34 A triumphant cry of Eurek;i I calls me to his 
place of n:.st. 1877 Farrar My Vouth viii. 73 'I’hat great 
J'Aireka,— •* Wc have found the Me.ssiah’. 

2 . A discovery justifying self-congratulation. 
Often used alt rib. by adveitising tradesmen in the 
names given to special arlieles of manufacture. 

1853 Advt, in Athcn.euw 29 Jan. 151 Eureka bhlrts. 
X854 Hadiiam ttatieut. 233 A recent addition to the long 
list of modern Mediterranean curckas. 

Burhythm (y/>'ri}z’in). [ad. (ir. (r^) tvpvBpov, 
neut. oifvpvOfios: see below.] ^ EuUHyTilMY i. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 279 They pretend to fc.ist our 
eyes with .symmetry, propiortiun, euryihiii [vnj, li.'umony. 

Enrhythmic (.y«ri )»inik), a. [f. mrxt-»--io.] 
Of or pertaining to we 11 -.arranged proportion, csp. 
ill architecture. 

1831 Frasers Mag. TV. 267 Each [desigiil. .is exceedingly 
funny in its w.ay.. with legaid to ‘tactic eflicient;y’, ‘eu- 
rythmic di.'ithesis '. . and every other iin.iginaUc kind c>f 
diathesis. _ * 8 S 5 1 .EWES Coethe 177 Owing to some 

enrhythmic Icndenry in the construction of (Ireek jihiys. 

Eurhytluxiy (ywriTmi). Foi tiLS : 7 euryth- 
mio, 8-9 euritlimy, -ythmy. Also S 9 in I., 
form onrythmia. [ad. I,. r’//;'(//!)p///////Vz (Vilruv.) 
proportion, a. (ir. tvpvOixIa, f. tvpvOptos well-pro- 
jHiitioned (f. (v- (sec Im;-) 4- pvtfpos projiortion, 
Rhythm) ; cf. Fr. cu rhythmic.] 

1 . Archil. Harmony in the jiroportions of a 
building. 

1624 WtiTToN A rehit. 118 Eurythmi.'i is tlmt agreeable 
Harmony, between^ the Ijieadili, length and height of all 
ihcRoomcsoflhe fahrique. . ivhicli suddenly, .uketh eucry 
lleluAIer. 1721 1800 ill Hailey. 1847 I.ehch ii. 

Aue. .4tt § 118 As wul) .'IS the law of .symmetry and 
eurhythmy. 1876 (ivviLi' .-In hit. (ilus.-*. .s. v. 

2 . Path. Kt^giilarlly of the pulse. 

1721-1800 Baii i.v, F.urUhmy, .an excellent Disposition 
of the rulse. 1884 Syd. Soe. Lex., Knrytlunia, regularity 
in l)cat of the pulse. ^ ^ 

3 . In wider .senses of Gr. €vpv$fita: a. Rhythm- 
ical order or movement; b. a graceful propor- 
tion and carriage of the bod^. 

1706 in Pun Mrs. 1721 -1800 in Bailey. 1844 Brck 8c 
F ki.ioN ir. .Munk's Metres 1 The artistic figure, as well as the 
.'triislic rhythm, must he beautiful. In this case wc say the 
artistic figure has symmetry, imd the artistic rhythm has 
eurhytlimy. 

t Euri’pe. Ohs, [a. F. euripe, ad. L. euripus, 
a. Gr. ctJ/iIiros : see EuRirUH.] « ICURIPUS. 

1600 Holi AND Livy xMiii. xi, TJ77 On the other side 
there. Is an Kuripc or iirm of the se.!. ifitx Burton Anat. 
Mel. III. iv. I. i, A sea full of shelves and rocks, sandu, ffulfes, 
I'iuripes and contrary tiilets. a X649 Drumm. op ixAWTH. 
Cypress Crat'e Wks. 1x9 What Kuripe. .doth change no often 
a.s man? z6s6-8i Blount (ilossogr., Uttripe, any strait, fret 
or Channel of the Sea, running buween two shoars. 
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EUSTAOHIAK. 


fig, 1646 Sim T. Browmk Pseud, Efi. vii. xiit. 366 Nor 
t:an he [a nianj ever peri,sh but in the Euripc of I|pu>runce. 

tSa*ripise, Obs. rare- K [ad, Gr. (81-) 
tvpTvtC*iy '.AiisJt. Probl, $ 25) ; if not a misreailing, 
it is f. FwfXmts (see next), with sense * to change 
like the tides of the Kuripus'.] inir. (See qiiot.) 

1646 SiK T. Brownk Pseud, E/. vii. xiii. 366 Aristotle., 
seemes to borrow a Metaphor from Euripus ; while . . he 
enqiiircth, why in the upper parts of houses the ayre doth 
fluiipi/c, that is, i$ w’hirlcd hither and thither. [Hence in 
lOount C/assegr.f and in later Diets.] 

Snripns (yu-Mi^pns). yv, eurlpi. [L., a, Gr. 
tvfiin-os, f. (see Ku-) + fiiv^ rush.] 

1 . In ancient Geography, the proper name of 
the channel between Eubwa (Negropont) and the 
mainland, celebrated for the violence and uncer- 
tainty of its currents. Hence .vc/f. a strait or sca- 
channel, one having these characteristics. 

x6oi lloLtANO PE/iy I. 83 From thenre [Hellcspontus] 
there is extended .-i small Kiiripus or arme of the sea for 86 
inilcs. 1630 A’, yohnsons A'/ngd, 4* CofN 7 fnu, I643 That 
Kuripus. .by reason of his. .violent course is never frozen. 
The Ollier Euripus on the back.sidc of Cironeland heth three 
inlets. .Bet weene these two raginii EuripL lycth an Hand. . 
the habitation, .of the 1‘igriues. *751 Ciiamol’KS Cyci., Eh~ 
ripHs has since l>ecoine a general name for all Mreighls where 
the water is in great motion or ugitutiun. 

fig. a 1797 Bt'RKK t.T,), ’.riie provision of this establishment 
. .snouid not fluctuate with the Euripus of funds and ac- 
tions. z88« J*aii Mail G, 16 Feb. 2/1 Although all nations 
.ire nowaday.s more or less unquiet, Paris seems to lie in a 
very Euripus of change. 

2 . iratisf, 

Z766 SMot.i.KTT Trav, IT. xxxii. 131 (Jod.)The euripus. or 
canal, made by order of Julius i^’Uv'tr to contain croc«>ililc.s 
and other aquatick animals which were killed occasionally. 
1849 so VVeai.K /V cA Terms^ Euripus, any artiticial canal I 
or water-course. 

Enrite (>u-»T0it\ Mm, [.'I. Kr. £unie, f. Gr. 
fvpvros (recorded in sense ‘ flowing plentifully*), 
f. *v well + to flow, 

D'Aubuisson, who gave the name in iCig. .states 
_Il. }fg)thal he meant it tvi deriote ‘ the principal characlcr- 
istic of the rock, viz. it.s melting when exposed lo fire’.l 

‘ A variety of syenite occurring near Christiania, 
of a blue colour and stratified (VV'ntls.) 

1847 Craio, Eurife, Wluic-stonc, the Weiss-stein of Wcr. 
Tier. Av.iricty of granite, in wliich felspar predominates. 
s8 ^ Th. Kos.s tr. fiuMlntldt's 'i'mv, 1. .\v. ago Talk- 
.schiefer of Werner, without g.irnet.s or ser|«“nuiic; not eurite 
or wcisstcin. 1879 R utck v ,SfNdy Ko> is xii. 31 4 The euriles 
proper arc more exsily fn.sible th.an the fel.stoiu.s. 

Hence Suri'tio iyu-'ri tik), a., pertaining to or 
consisting of eurite. 

i8m r)AKWi.s ( 7 cai. OiserTK 11. xix, (1R76) 470 Near the 
Pacific, the inoiintain-ran!?c.s are uencrally formed of .syen- 
ite or granite, or an ufltcd euritic p. <rphyiy. 1879 Rcti.f.y 
Study Efff'is X. 15Z A globular condition of silica . . occur- 
ri^ in the eurilii; porphyries of Les Scltons. 

Euro-aquilo: see KtJit.vtp 11.0. 
tEvO'boreal, tr. Oh. [f. late L. a. 

Gr. Ku/mj- combining form of Efipos (sec Euhi'.s} + 
llOKEAb.] North-iMslerly. 

1664 Evei.yn .S'yA'it (1776) 285 In Cheshire . . Cumherh-ind I 
and .Anglesey .and .several uf om Euro-borcal tract?.. j 

EurOClydon (yuoiyj-klid/m). [a. Gr. evpoK\v 9 <uv 
(if genuine, only in Ac/s xxvii.' 14, where the better 
attested reading is cv/xi/cvAcuv : see EcuAqi;H.o\ 
f. €upos east wiiul r AAuiSwv wave, billow.] A 
stormy wind mentioned in the Ads of the Apostles : 
see luJUAQiMTiO. Hence occas. with allusion to this, 
a * tem[Kistuou.s wind ’ in general. Al.so fig. 

x6ix Biulk Acts xxvii, 14 There .arose .against it n tem- 
pestuous windc called Euroclydon. 1667 WAri.ifiioc.si!; 
P'ire Lond. 3' Men arc so variously acted in this Kiuoclydoii 
of Providence. 2676 I. Myio-R Hist, /I «« (iS6a) 163 It 
..continued a cold Euroclidon, or, North East storm .all 
that clay and ni^ht. 1767 J. Bkvavt Observations 

and Im]uiric.s relating to v.arious ri.ai Ls of .Amn'ent JHi.slory, 
conuininc Dis.sert.atioiis on the Wind Euroclydon. 1839 
Lonok. Midn, Mass /or Dying )'car, 'f'he storm- wind 
from Labrador, The wind Eiirmdydon. (870 Lowem. .Study I 
Wind.^ Good IVordfictr IVinler, Knroclydon. .bellows down ^ 
the chimney ! 


Enropno-, -eo- (yu«ri>pi'-p-), combining form 
of L. Eurdpii m European in Burope o-Aiud'rlcan 
a.y pertaining jointly to Europe and America. 
2iirop0'o>A8ia‘tio a. (see c|uot.). SuropGB’o« 
Stba'riuL flf., comprising mo.st of Siberia and a 
large part of Euroi>e. 

1841) Sterling Pussia 153 The idea of an Asiatic balance 
of political power, as Wi-ll a.s a Europco American one, 
etc. 1853 Gen. P. Tiiomi>.s(>n Audi Alt. (1858) I. xv. 53 
Eurupeo-Asiatic power will probably at some time give 
I he signal for a break -up. , i860 G. Bentham Notes on 
( ontpositoe^^z Under the name of Europaro- Asiatic or North 
temperate and Mountain region. 1877 Bknnktt tr. ThomPs 
Struct. Hot. Etiropmo-.Sibcrian Forest Region 

• *th j phytogeograpliical' region.s of the 

European (yO-rtipran), a. and sb. Also 



wffici.il designo^loM applied to the troops sent from the 
tinned Kmgriorn, as d»*tingui.shcd from the native soldiers. 
1603 Knoi.lls Hist. Turks (1638) 153 At such time as he 


washy the EuropUn Tartars deliuered. 1604 Bedel.l L*ii. 
iv. 78 On the Chri.stian and Europieau side, was the woid, 
Et erunt Eeges nutritij tui. x63a Massingee Maid 0/ 
Honour t. i, England, The empress of the European isles. 
iToa Rowe TametL 1. i, Polisli'd Arts of Europaean Courts. 
186a Dana Man. Ceol. 559 The European Caves were mostly 
Cavc.s of Bears. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Scr. i. 
198 .Spain was Anally thrust from among the efficient ele- 
ments in the European State-system. 

b. Taking place in, or extending over, Europe. 
1665 Mani.ky Grotius* Low C. IVarres 675 Their An- 
cestors . . were not content with European Victories. 1837 
Lockhakt Scott (1839) IX. 359 The fx>pularity of Sir 
Waiter Scott, Eiirope.m and more than European as it 
wa,s. Mod. A scholar of European celebrity. 

2 . Comb. 

i7»S De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 63 They htid five 
or six Kuropciin-built ships. 

B. sb. A native of Europe. 

1631 Massinokr City Madam iii. iii, You arc learned Eu- 
ropeans, and we worse Th.m ignorant Americans. 1649 
Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen. /K, ccciv, ludgitig Soules (Euro- 
(leans are sue) Lauglit at them afeord. t6^ in Chiles. 1721 - 
in Bailky. x^ H. H. Wilson Btit. India 111 . 360 
Europeans in India rarely possessing . . the inclination to 
! invest capital in lamled propt^riy. iB^ J. B. Norton 
Topics 64 He had saved the lives of three Europeans. 

ISuropeanisin (yri»r<7p/'ani2*m). [f. prec. + 
-I 8 M .1 a. Tfudcucy to .adopt wh.'it is European ; 
e.g. European ideas, manner of living, system^ of 
government, etc. b. Anything peculiar to or 
char.*icteristic of Europe or Europeans, c. 'Phe 
modes of living, thought, etc. current in Eiirojie. 

tSaS Biitrhti. Mag. XXIV. 67 Orientals drawn by an 
European arc .always likely to have an unnatural tinge of 
Kurijpcani.sm, in their modes of thought and action. 1864 
.Sala in Daily TH. 13 Del., lo eal alone and d la 
carte is known a.s living on ‘the Kuru^iean sy.siem', and 
you arc mulcted for your Eurupcanisin accordingly. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Oct, 513 'Phe M.'iorics arc .suffering now from 
a surfeit of Eurojjcunism. X887 Pall Mall G. 33 July jA 
Ktir a European to write of modern Hinduism is much as 
though a native of India were to write of modern Europeau- 
isiu or modern Christianity. 

Europea'nit^. rare. [f. as prec. + -jtv.] I'he 
quality or fact of lieing Europtian. 

180s W, 1'ayi.or in Mout/t/y Mag. XIX. 657 Madoc 
u'ould stxin have surpassed in Kuropcanity of rejmtation 
the pretended works of Ossian. 

Europeanization (yfb^r^p/^anioiz^i'Jdn). [f. 

next + -.\TioN.] The process of Europeanizing. 

z88a E. Dicky in iy//i Cent. Aug. i6y The gradual Kuro- 
peaiiisTition of Egypt. 1886 Academy ii Dec. 401 'J he 
process of Euro(KTanisation in Japan. 

Enropeanizo (yuar^ipranoiz), V. [f. El) 110- 
TKAN a. -1- -IZE.] trnns. To make European in 
appearance, form, habit, or mode of life. 

1857 .SVi/, Kivr. IV. 459/a To suppose that India cun be 
Europeanized through the prevsiire exerted by a mass of 
settlers.^ J* RlA#;<;KKf:oR K,>b Roy on Jordan viii. 

I VI This i.s the only piece of real carriage-way in all Syria, 
and its presence., pt once Europeanises the scene. z8te 
K. Johnston Lond. Geog, In Japan * everything is being 
rapidly Enropeaui.scd 

b. To make coe.Ktensive with Europe. 

1857 1 ’. E. AVlub Intellect. LoHcex. 8 The reaction thus 
originated in Germany was. .Kurojjcanized by France, 
Hence Europe anitsed ///. a. Europo'anisinK 
vbl, sb. ; also atlrib. 

1849 CuKzoN Visits Monast. 7a The natty vessels which 
vvere more Kur.)p.:ariis^d mid quicker than mine. 1874 
Sayck Compar. Philol, iv. 140 The nK».st Europeatii.sed of 
the Tur.anian tungucs. x888 Dryck Amcr. Comnnv. Ill, 
M. cxiii. 646 In the l%astern cities the upper class is more 
H.uriipc.'inizcd in its ciwle of eliiincite. 1887 Ailienxuni 
ay 634/3 Ismail Pa.sha’s F,urope-.anirii)g policy. 

Eurose, var. f. Ewko.se, Obs., rose-water, 
t Eu’roUS, Obs. Also 5 oureux, ewrous, 
6euroiiso. [a. AE. rvi/wzj, OF. direux (mod.F. 
fteureu.x)^ f. euri sec Eukb sb.] Lucky, pros- 
IK-rous, successful. 

exsyi I.VOG. T/tebes 1267 Tidyus Euroiis in Amies, and 
manly in workyng. 1473 Kj.>w. IV. Prochim. 10 Nim,. 
Patent Roll 13 lulw. IV. pt, i, In ihis world to U there- 
fore the nioic cureux and lorinnuie. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
in. iii. F iv h, A.s long as u man is cwr.nis and fortunai 
he hath many frendes. c 15x0 Baki:i.ay .rlirr. Good Mann. 
(15701 Aiv, More curouse or Iiappy . . Then if the whole 
world by him were .subiugate. 

II Enriiz (yu^T/fs;.. Obs. [\.. Kurus, a. Gr. E 5 poY 
the east wind (more uirrcctly F«SE.>] The east- 
wind, ESE. or SE. ; the god of the cast-wind. 
Now only My t hoi. or in poet, person ilication. 

^* 3*5 A Hit. P . C. IJ3 Eurus & Aquilnun. .BIowe.s 
bohe at my Ixale vpon bio w.attcrcs. X398 Trkvisa Itart/i. 

De P. R. XL lii. 11495) 386 Kurus that Is the South este 
wynde. 1606 Pkaciiam Craphke G.i, F.iirus . . musst be 
drawn with blown checks, wings upon hi.s shoulders, and 
his body th»j colour of the tawny moon. 1667 Milton P. L. 

X. 705 Forth riLsh the Lev.ant .and the Ponent Winds, Kurus 
and Zephir. 1717 Poi>k, etc. Art of Shtking 120 Recipe 
for a tempest, 'lake curus, zephyr, au-ster and boreas, and 
cast them together in one verse. 1775 in Ash. x8a8 in 
WEBstHR ; and in mod. Diets. 

Eu^cephalio (yu»:ri|Sirte‘lik), a. Ethml. [f. 
Gr. <wpi/-s wide +K€<pa\-lj head +-ic.] ill. Broad- 
lieadtd ; applied tq a subdivision of the brachy- 
cephalic or short broad-skulled race* of mankind. 

[x866 Huxley Preh. Rent. Ceuthn. 85, 'I propose to sub- 
divide the Brachyceohali into Eurycephaii, with the cephalic 
index Bo to -84, and Brachistocephali, with the cephalic index 


; ’85 and above.][ 1878 Hartley tr. Topinards Anthrop, v. 
i^Eurycepholic, large skull. 

Eorycaroiui (yueri-seras), a. [ad. Gr. 
K€p-M, i. *vpv-s broad + xfp-as horn -i- -ou».] Hav- 
ing broad horns. 

1836 in Smart ; and in mod. ‘Diets. 

Eurygnathouz fyueri-gna^ss), a. [f. Fr. 

curygnathe ^f. Gr. tvpi-s broad + jaw) + 

-ous.J Having a broad npper-jnw. 

1878 Hartley tr. Topimircts Anthrop. 11. i. zor Hie 
second, a Mongolian, with the fmte broad, in coiusequeitce 
of die prominence of the cheek‘l)oues(eiirygnathousj. 
Eliry3^rid (yu«ripterid;. J'ahgotU. [ad. 
mod.L. EurypUridm pi., f. Eurypterus name of 
the typical genus, f. Gr. ci/pv-r broad nrtpov 
feather, wing.] 

One of a group of foasil Crustacea, abundant in 
the Silurian and Devonian periotls, some of which 
allaiiied a large size. The name is due lo a pair of 
broad swimftiing appendages, Ihe hindmost of a 
scries attached to the cephalo- thorax. 

1871 Hab i'wig Subterr. IV. ii. 125 ConlcmporancoiLS with 
the irilobites were the F.urypterius, which vary from one 
foot lo live or six leet in length. 1873 Dawson Earth 
Man iv. 71 KurypteridH. . with powerful linilis, long flexible 
bodies, and great eye.s in the front of the head. 

Elirystomatoas (yifriistp-matos), a. [f. Gr. 
eupu-s broad + arupa, arkpaT-os mouth + -0U8.] 
Wide-mouthed. Chiefly of serpents; Having a 
distensible mouth. 

1878 Bell Gegenl>ftneVs Comp. Anai. 463 The two halves 
of the jaw are itiovably connected together in the curysio- 
uiatous Ophidii. 

Burythm, etc. : see Euuuythm, etc. 
Enzebian (yr/sf'bian), a. and sb. [ad. L. Kuse- 
bum-us, f. Kusebi-m.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining lo Eusebius, a. A distinctive 
epithet applied in the 4lh c. to the Arians, from 
their leader Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. 

(Mod. writers liuve oflcn regarded it as referring to his 
r.ontcinporary KuMdiius of Cics;in;.a, whose theology was 
rather .semi-Arian th.in Arian, and who formed no p;uly.) 
i88a-3 SciiAKF RHig. EncycL 1 . 161/2 Gregorius, a 
I bisliup of the Kusebian party. 

b. Pertaining to Eusebius* of Ca.‘sarca, or the 
historical works written by him. Kusebian Canons ; 
an aiTangement of the contents of the four Gos]>els 
into ten classes of p.mages, according as the 
passages occur in Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John 
alone, or in any one of the nine jiossible combina- 
tions of two or three out of the four. Nuinerals 
referring to these canons are often found in MSS. 
ol the Greek N. T. ami of the c.arly versions. 

i8te Angus Bible Handbk. 23 To the.se tAmmonian) 
.seciioris Kusehius . , :ida(>ted his tables of rtTcrenecs, c.dled 
from him the Kusebian Canons. 1870 Br. CiiR. Womuswohi 11 
N. Test. I. xvv, ’I’he Kusebian C'aimiis of the Four Gospels. 

2 . Kusebian pear : (the original has chreslien : 
see Bon-chrislian under Box.) 

a 1693 Ukqi.’Har i Kabdais iii. xiii, You shall eat good 
Euschian and Bergamot- Pears. 

B. sb. A member of the Eiisebi.in sect. 

1730-6 Bah ivy tfoliii), F.mcbiansy a sect of .Ariaiis. sorallcd 
on atr.ount of the favour shown ihciii by KiLsebius, bishop 
ot Ca'sarca. 183B Penny Cyd, X. 95/x s. v. Eusebius^ 
The parly to which he [Eusebius of Qn.sarca] att.ar.hcd him- 
.self were called Eusebians, from their leader Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. 

Hence Buao'bianize v. intr., to incline to Euse- 
bian view^s. Etiso bianiziug ppL a. 

'r. W. Alliks Holy .See p. vi, 'I he gre.ai letter of St. 
Julius lo ihejiuscbianising bishop.s at Aniioi.li in 34.*. 

Enzkarian (y/^skc-'i ian), a. and sb, [f. Basque 
Kuskara, KskuarOy Uskara, the Basque langu.age.] 
Basque ; used by some ethitologists to designate 
that pre-Ar}'aii clement in the population of Europe, 
which they suppose to be typically rc])resciited 
by llic Basques. 

*8^ b 'l’AVt.oR Words ijf- Places (1873) 113 The black- 
haired, .short-Kt at ured race which is found .. in parts of 
W.alcs is undoubtedly of Ugri.an or Euskarian, not ot Celtic 
blood. 1870 Huxley in Contemp. Rev. 519 The people of 
Spain and of Aquitaine at the present day must be largely 
‘ Euskuriatr by dc.sccnt. i88a Cornh. Mag. Dec. 733 The 
Portland of the earliest Celtic or Euskarian settlers. 1883 
G. Allen Colin Clout's Card, xxxix, The F.uskariaiis are 
sep.'iraied in our island from the Anglo-Saxon.s and Datie.s 
bWuJ long interval. 

Eustachian (y»st^i-kian), a. Anal. [f. Ku- 
siofhi-us name of a celebrated Italian anatomist 
(died 1574) + Used as the distinclive epithet 
in the 'names of certain anatomical structures or 
organs which were discovered by Eustachius. 
t Eustachian medulla : the medullary portion of 
the kidneys. Eustachian tube (occas. E. canal) : 
a canal leading from the upper part of the pharynx 
to the cavity of the tympanum, whidi it appars 
to supply with air ; hence Eustachian Catheter, 
an instrpment for inflating the Eustachian tube 
with air. Eustach^Mn valves a mc‘ml>ranou* fold 
at the orifice of the vena cava inferior, which in the 
foetus directs the tcurrent of blood from this vessel 
to the foramen ovale and left auricle. 
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X74t Monro Aftaf. Nertfts (ed. 3) 15 Tbc Kidneys, .have 
a reticuUied Cortex of Vessels, from which the Eustachian 
or Bcllinian Medulla, consisting of longitudinal Fibres and 
a few longitudinal Blood Vessels, proceeds, /did. 114 Part 
of the Eustachian Tulxj. 1755 Watiif.n Hearing in Phil. 
Tram. XEIX. 215 , 1 took that opportunity to examine the 
custachian tube of each ear. iSix R. K nox Clo<jutt's A nat. 
<136 The. .Eustachian Valve. M70 T. Holmea Syst. Surj'. 
(cd. 2] III. 989 Kecuur.se must be had to the Eustachian 
catheter. 1871 Huxley Phys. viii. 213 The function of the 
Eustachian tube is probably to keep the air in the tympanum 
. . of about the same tension as thatx)u the outer side. 

t SnstOlua'clliCi 0. Ohs. rare-K [f. Gr. eu- 
ffrhfjLaX’Os good for the stomach (f. tit- ETJ- + 
erdfuixos stomach) + -10.] Good for the stomach, 
x66x Ixwiu.L l/u/. Auint. ^ Min. 242 Diphilus saith they 
are eusttmiachick, but preferreth the rusted before tliose 
that are boiled. 

t Enstoma'chical, a. Ohs. rare-\ [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] ^ prec. 

1657 Tr)MLiNsoN Kmon's Pisjt. 208 Gentle Purgatives and 
cu.stom.'ichicol Medicaments, .are us.sumed. * 

Su8t0']lia0h01l8,<z. ran. [f. as prec. + -ous.l 
‘Having a gocnl digestion; easy of digestion^ 
So(. Lex. 1 884). 

IBustrydge, obs. form of OsTitiCH. 

Sa8tyla (yrr-stoil), a. and sh. Archil, [ad. L. 
eust^l-os^ a. (ir. (vffrvAur with pillars at thetetdiS' 
tances, f. tv- (aee Eli*) + errOAos pillar : cf. F. eus/jtle.] 
A. ar//. Of a building, colonnade, etc. : Having 
the space between each successive pair of columns 
equal to two diameters of a column and a (juartcr 
or half diameter. B. sh. The distance itself. 

[1563 .SiiUTK A rchif. F j a, K\Jstylo.s. , the disiauncc liotwen 
the . 7. piller.s to be . 2 . Diameters & a gti.'U'tcr . . but at 
the furdest . 2 . DiaiiU'.te.rs and a halfe or . 3.I 1696 Piiu - 
i.ii’s, Eustylc^ the order where Pilhirs arc rightly placed ; 
the fntcn.oliiinniations being two Diameters and a Quarter. 
X775 R. Chanuluu Trav. /Isui M. (182^) I. 152 The Tem- 
ple was in uuiis. or of the eiistylc species. 1832 Okll 
peiana 1 . v. The distance of two diaineti.rs and a half 
called the eu.siylc. 1876 CJwu.t Anhit. 839 The dia.style 
and eusiylc iiUercolumiiiations arc very convenient in use. 
Entaodte Cyr/tfc ksait). (kol. [f. Gr. th- (see 
Ell-) + rd^ts arrangement ♦- -itk. 

'I'he name w.is given by Fritsch and Reiss, Ceal. Bcschrei- 
hung Tent- rife ti868l 4M*) 

A rock consisting of layers of different kinds of 
lava lying regularly one above the other. 

1879 Kimrv .y/Wj' Rocks xii. «;;3 The cutaxiteA of the 
Canary I dands. .arc agglouieratic and banded lav.'js.^ 
Hence Sntazi'tio a., of the nature of eutaxite. 
i88i|G. H. Williams in Amcr.ffrtU. .Sc. Ser. in. XXVJ II. 
261 'Ihe .striicture termed by Fritsch .and Reiss ‘Euta.\itic’ 

. , observed in acid lavas like iracliyte lind phonoliie. 
t Eutazy. Obs. [a. F. etttaxUy ad. (ir. eurofta 
good arrangement, f. thraKTos well -arranged, f. *v 
well 1- rdaaeiv to arrange.] Good or established 
order or arrangement. 

1614 T. Adams yV?'/A' Banquet 51 Let not Gods cutjixio, 
Order, by our friuolou.s scruples be brouglit loala.sic, Con- 
fusion. 1649 NiihLUiAM Case of Contmw. i 3 Tho.se two can 
never hr secured, nor any politicall euiaxie, good Order, or 
Tranquillity maintained. 1675 R. IloKinoGor f.V.'//,va /V/ 
411 The Eut.axie and Cloodly order of the World. 1677 
fi.ALE Crt.iieniili's 11 . iv. 150 Pluto makes Justice to be 
the cvrafiu, Eulaxle of muderate empire. 

Eutectic (ywte-ktik), a. &, sh. [ad. Gr. cvrrjKros 
easily melting (f. tit- liv- + TriK~tiv to meU) + -lc.] 
A. adj. Characterized by cutexia ; of a nature 
to melt easily. B. ,sb. A criitectic sub.stance. 

188$ At/h!H;euut 28 Mar. 4 12/3 The temperature of lique- 
fnetion of a eutectic .subsiance is lower than the tempera- 
ture of either, or any, of the nicLallic constituciiis of uii 
.alloy. X884 Asclefuui Get. App. 3 Eiue.\ia .. applies to 
compound bodies in chemistry * who.se chief characierislic 
is the lowness of iheir tcmpcr.iturc uf fusion.' I'hey are 
henceforth to be called ellleclic^k 

(I Euterpe (y/r’t.rj]»/). [mod.L., a. Gr. VMfpmi 
the name of one of the Muses (gt)ddcss of music), 
f. #5 well Tipir-tiv to please.] 

1 . Bol. A ^nus of palms of extremely graceful 
habit, sometimes nearly a hundred feet m height. 
{Treas. Bot. 1866.) 

2 . Aslron. The 37 lh asteroid. 

1867 Lardner & Donkin Handbk. Asiron. xv. (ed. 3) 294 
The planet Euterpe was found on the evening of the 8th of 
November 1853, by Mr. Hind. 

Euterpeaa (3'iztO‘jp;^n\ a. [f. L. Kiiterp?^ R. 
Gr. EuTf/wri; (see prec.) + -an.] J’ertaining to the 
muse Euterpe, or to music. 

Mod, A performance that would have been barely credit- 
able to the *Euterpcan' or * Philharmonic ' Society of a 
country town. 

Entezia (ywteksii). [a. Gr. eOn/^ia, f. cp> 
(see Phi-) + ttJwif to melt.] The quality of melting 
easily, i.e. at a low temperature. 

1884 [see Eutkctic]. 1885 Athenseum 28 Mar. 412/3 The 
phenomena of eutexia . . as il ha.s Ijceu named by Dr. Guthrie. 
EuthanaJlia (y//])an^i‘zia, -sia).t[a. Gr. tv 9 a- 
poffla^ f. tv- (see EtJ-) -f ^ovar-or death.] 

1 . A gentle and easy death. 

2646 Bi>. Hall Balm Gil. 337 But let me prescribe and 
commend to thee, my soune, this true spiritual] meane.s of 
thine happy Euthanasia. 171^ Tailed No. 44 r 3 Give me 
hut gentle Death: Euthanasia, Euthanasia, that is all I 


implore. 1768 Rvrkr Cerr. (1844) 1 . 155 At her age, no 
fricnil could luve hoped for your mother any thing but the 
Euthanasia. 1837 Carlvlic/'>. Rev. II. v. v, Not a tor- 
ture death, but a quiet euthanasia. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. ii879> 730 ft has been very laracTy employed to 
induce euthan.%sia in advanced .stages of phthiKiti. 

All. xBx 3 T. jEFFF.R.soN W V/V. (1830) IV. 224 We must leave 
. .to others, .to prepare this cuinana.sia for Platonic Christi- 
anity. 1844 pisRAKLi Conit^sby vii. iii, This euthanasia of 
the day exercises a strange influence on the hearts of those 
who love. 

2 . The means of bringing about a gentle .and 
easy death. Also transf. and fig. 

174a Hume Essays 1x875) 1 . 120 Death is unavoidable to 
the political as well os to the animal botly. Absolute monhr- 
chy . . i.s the easiest death, the true Euthanasia of the 
British constitution. 179* A. Young Trav. France 
I. 11. xi. 414 If they [great citiesl conduct easily to the 
grave, they become ihe'bcsi eutlianasiu of too much iiopu- 
lousncss. 1707 Hist. Europe in Ann. 257/1 l*'*^*"'*-*** 

Burdett. .said, that without a reform of Parliament corrup- 
tion would bvcoine the cutlian.'isia of the constitution.^ 18x9 
(its. P. 'J'lioMi'SoN Exerc. (1842) I. 12 The true Kutha- 
iiusia uf religioiLs dissension . . is iti the Thousand -and -One 
sects, whereof none .shall be before or greater than another. I 
x86a Murivale Rom. Emp. (1865) III. xxviij. 335 'I'he true 
euthanasia she discovered, it is said, in the bite of the asp. 

3 . In recent use : The actiuii of inducing a gentle 
and easy tlcath. 

U.«ed csp. with reference to a projxwal that the law should 
siuiction the putting painlcitsly to death of those sutrering 
from incurable and cxireintdy painful disetises. 

1869 Leckv F.urop. Morals J. xi. 233 Au cuLhanasi.% an 
al>ric(gmcnt of the pangs of disease. 1873 I.. A. Tolle- 
M.ACUE ill Fortn. Rev. Feb. 2r8 All person.s who feel a lively 
interest in the mitigatii>ri of human .suffering, should re- 
joice that the very iuleresting essay on Euthanasia . . has 
been published in a st jeuatc form. X873 — in iSpeclator 
Feb. 240 Euihan:isi.a would be.. no more deiitoralising 
thsin capital puni.shment. 

llciicc {rare or ttoncc--!ctds.) Suthana’tlaxLzz., of 
or pertaining to eiuhannsia. Bnthana'siast, one 
who advocates euthanasia. (Sec Euthanasia 3.) 

1873 Contemp. Rei>. XXI. 71*6 Mankind at diflerent 
stages of culture differ uuerly ns to the nu>ra1ily of suicide 
and ' eiithaua.siau ' hoinirtde. . *884 L. A. 'loi.LI'.M.AClIE 
.Stones of Siumbling 5 'I'hu Eutluinasia.sts must be admitted 
to have g.ained the day. 

Entnanasy (yiv|iarnasi). Kow rare. [Angli- 
cized form of Euthanasia. Cf. Fr. eutkanasic.l 
Euthanasia i ; also./?^*-. 

1633 Earl Manch. A I Mohdo < 1636^ 164 Augiistii.H Caesar 
. .so often ns he heard of a in.an that had a quicke passaqe, 
with little sense of pnine, he wished for hinistrlfe. that Eutlia- 
nasie. <11637 B. Jonson Eup/unie ix, Dare 

1 profane so irreligious be, 'lo greet or gricue her soft eu- 
thanasy. 1736 in Hailey tfolioi. 1775 in Asii. xSax Dk 
Quincky r<////(f'w.(i8(V2) 240 The practice, .tends to a nntnnd 
cuthiuiasy. 'x86a Svd. Dobell Ltrve^ Tlic fewift eulhanasy 
of her hist change. 

£utIia*natizo, v. mncc-ivd. tram. To sulyect 
to 'euthanasia*. 

1873 .Spectator w. Fch. 241/1, f ssiw a crab euthanatizing a 
sickly fish, doubtless from the highest motive.s. 

Euthutro'pic (y/r)H«rirp j>ik), a. EeiSMolo^i;}\ 

[f. (ir. ev&v s straight + rpuno-s direction + -Jc.] 
i88x J. M ii.NKS in Nature No. 632. 126 [n other shocks 
normal or direct vibrations are the mo.st prumiuetil. 'I'hc.sc 
sIkh ks might be called cnthulropic. 

t Eu'tJiymy. Ohs. Also 7 euthyxnie. [a. Gr. 
fvBvpia, f. 4v- (soe Eu-) + OvpLus mind, ino'cxl.J 
Cheerfulness, tranquillity, 

1623 CocKKKAM, F.nthymie. ITearls-case, quietiies.se. 1671 
JI. tr. hnutn. Lolloq. 221 1 ranqinlluy, or, to speak in 
Greek .. cuthymie, or quit:tnc.ss of mind. 1730 6 Bailev 
( folio), Ruthymy. 1775 in A.sh. 

Eutopia (ywtiJwpia). [f. Gr. cu- (see Eu-) + 
TfJiros j)Taee. First used by Sir T. More or his 
friend Deter Giles, (see qnot. 1516), with a play on 
Dtopja (f. Gr. ou Toiror, and hence -‘no jilaa', 
land of nowhere *),lbc name of the imaginaiy' coun- 
try described in More’s litmous book with that title. 
Some later writers have mUuseil the word for Utofia, 
imagining the latter to lie an incorrect spelling; 
others have correctly used the two words in an an- 
tithesis.] A region of ideal happiness or good order. 

[15x6 Sir ' 1 *. Mork or P. Giles Jiexastichon A nenwl it 
Poetc Laurcati. prefixed to Utopia. Vtopia firiscis flic t.i ob 
iiifrequeutium. Nunc cluitatis a:mula Platoniui: . . Eutopia 
incritu «uin vocanda nomine.] 1556 K. Robinson tr. Hexa- 
sfichvu ill Mores Utopia (cd. 2) Svija, Wherfore not 
IT topic, but father rightcly My name is Eutopie, a place of 
fdicilie. 1595 SiDKEv Apol. (1891) 19 Sir 'Fhoina-s Moore’s 
Eutopia.^ 1610 7 'ji. 'I’hIoki’k] /W. J/eabys. St. Augustine's 
City of Godf Then | when Healey translated Hall’s Mutuius 
Alter et Idem^ he treated) of a deuised Country scarse on 
tarlh^ now of a desired Citic sure in heauen; then of 
Vtopui, now of Eutopia. <*>6x3 Ovkruuky A U'tfc (1638) 
255 Certain edicts from a RarJiamcnt in Eutopia. 1^38 
Fkatlev .S^ct. Lyndom. 11. 23 No more, .than it will prove 
there is a Conmionwealth in Eutopia. 
t Eutra'peliie, v. Ohs. [f, Gr. titrpdvtK-os 
(sec next) + -i»E.] (See quots.) 

x^-8x Blount Glossogr., KntraPelise^ to treat irivilly, 
or use courteously. 1773 Asu, Eutrapeliae^ lo behave 
courteoii.sly, to use civility. 

t Eutin'pely. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. ti/TMmXiaf 
f. tvrpdvtkos pleasant in conversation, f. ti well + 
Tpiirttv to turn. 

The Gt. word is used by Aristotle for * pleasantness in 
conversation ' tone of the seven moral virtues enumerated 


by him); in the N. T. [E/A. v. 4) for reprehensible levity 
of speech (A. V. ' jesting '). 'I'he quots. Ixduw merely reflect 
the.se U.SCS.1 

*596. Advice Gen. Assemh. in f. MehiU's Diary (1842) 
350 Aischrologie, cutrapclic, using vean and profane com- 
pany. 1676 HiiiLLiiti, AVrraiV/vi courtesie, urbanity. 1775 

A. sh, Eutrapely^ courtesy. 

Entrophio (y^vtrpTik), a. and sh. rath. [f. 
next + -icj A. adj, Teiwling lo |)romote nutrition. 

B. sh. A cutrophic medicine. 

1884 Syd. Soc. /.ex. s.v., I’he chief cutrophics are mercu- 
rials, the prenarations of iodine, bromine, etc. 

EntropJiy (y /7 tr^Tfi). J*ath. [ad. Gr. tvTpotfnOf 
f. well + rpitpfiv to nourish.] (iood nutrition, 
ivax in Bailey ; 1847 in Ckaio ; hence in mod. Diets, 
Entyohian (ymi'kian), a. and sh. Also 6 
Eutichian, 6-7 -ean. [ad. I.. Bulychidmus, f. 
Extiych-es + -ian.] 

A. at/f. Of, pertaining to, or adhering to the 
doctrine of Eutyches, a iiresbyier of Constantinople, 
in the 5th cent., who luaintuiucd that the human • 
nature of Christ was lost in the divine. B. sh. 

A memlier of the Entychian sect. 

Clement in Str>qje Eal. Metn. III. Apr>. Ixi. 914 
From all Ariun.s. Eu(ichian.s. .and all other hi-.ioiiktis. 1579 
Fui.ke Ileskins J*arL 187 'J’hc F.utychi.'ui hm-sK- . . de- 
nyed the tructh of Christes body after the adunation thcrof 
to the DiuiiiUie. 1635 I’Atat'r i. ii (1636) i^f 

The Armenians aix* iiidged by maiiie to be Euticheuii here- 
ttcke.s. X7a4 WAn-KLAND Athnn. Creed \\\. 103 It cannot 
reaMjnably lie set lower than the Eutychian times. 188a -3 
ScHAKF Encycl. Rclig. Ktmvl. I. 775 Tlic measures which 
were employed against the Kutychtaiis were. rather harsh. 
Hence Bnty’ohianism, the Eutychian heresy. 
x6xa Brekewoou Lang. 4- Relig. xxi. 186 Eutychianisme 
.so mightily prevailed in those P^t.s. 1646 G. .S. Faulk 
Tractar. Secession irpa'I'lte Eulycliiantsm which Dr, MoeiiK-r 
would make the badge of. .the Protestant System. 

Euzenite (>77‘ks/'ii3it). [f. Gr. «v^<v-0S‘ hos- 
pitable (f. tv- Eu- -f- ftvos stranger) -f -ITK. 

.So named by .Scheerer in 1840 (Pogg. Ann. 1 .. 153) * on ac- 
count of the many rare constituents which it harUmrs'.] 

A mineral found in Norway, consisting mainly 
of niobale and tiUnate of yttrium. 

1844 Dana Min. 436 Kuxenite totne.s from Jalsler in 
Norway. 1873 Waits Fowmfi Chem. 378 It rrhoiium] 
has since been found in Kuxenite. 

Enseolite (>77:zr’(Ddit). [f. Eu- + Zeolite.] 
(.See tjuols.) 

x83« Shkpakd Af/w. 178 Hculumlitc . . Kuxeolite. x868 
J.>ANA Plia. 443 III 1817, Breithaupt .separuted the two zeo- 
lites .. and called the. lailvr cuzcolite. In i8'.!2 Brooke .. 
mimed the other hculanditc. 

[Bvacate: a spurious xvord in Diets; see 
Evdoate.] 

Evacuant CArckir^antl, a, and sh, [f. L. evu- 
cuant-em, pr, })i)lc. of pvaatiire : see Evacuate.] 
j A. adj. Med. That evacuates or tends to evacii - 
1 ale ; [iromoting evacuation, c.ithartic, purgative, 
j 1800 Med. yrnl. IV. 214 Evacu.'int and debilitating remo- 
dies. i8z8 A. ’ 1 ’. 'J'homson l.ond. Dfsfi, n. 41 'I’licir general 
operation is ev-acuant, either by the stomach, the bowels, or 
the skin. x88i tr. ’t rousseau tfr l^idvus' Treat. Therap. 
168 F.v.scuaitt treatment in general. 

B. sh. 1 . Aled. A medicine that promotes . 
evacuation; as a purgative, emetic, diaphoretic. 

1730 6 ill Bailey (lulio). 173a Hist. Lift. IV. 9 ’i'bo'.v 
stujKriiduus Effects which vegetable Concretes excite in the 
Body, both ns EvnciinnLs and Alterants. 1753 ’Formiano 
Son Throat <2 The E'.metic repealed liid not act ,2s an 
Ev.'icu.Tnt in tlic Icutst. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Hot. 73 
.^^atnl)a<:ca is u.sed by native jiractilioiiers in India as a 
poweiful cvacu.iiil. 1876 IUktiioi.ciw Mat. Med. (1879) a 
i'o the class uf evacuaiils lx:limg emetics, .and diuretics. 

2 . Ill Orgim buildings a valve to let out the air 
from the bellows. 

Evacuate v. Al.^o 6 7 ovacuat. 

Pa. ppU. 6-7 evacuat(e. [f. L. ivacuiiC pftl. stem 
of tTacud re (Pliny), f. e out 4 vai tttts v:rrtp(y. Cf, 
I'T. tk'Ot uer. 

In class. L. Hwudre is found only in Pliny, w ith the sense 
* lo empty (the bowels)’. 'J’he Vulgate anil later law-book* 
have the fig. sense 'to m.Tkcvuid, nullify which is rather to 
l)c legardediLS [inralld with the uliler .sense ilian :i.s developed 
from it, being kised on tlic fi.:;. sense of rvi. ///<.r ‘ void, null, 
of no validily ’. The sense represented in brunch II, whera 
the obj. is the contents inste.'id of the vessel or receptacle, i* 
a development siintl.^r lo that in /(> empty. Fr. vider\ it 
occurs ill ineil.L. in medical u.sc (evacuare humorcs^ etc), and 
hence in Fr. hiacuer.\ 

I. To make c-nqdy. 

^ To remove the con tents of. 

1 . I ram. To empty, clear out the contents of 
(a ve.ssel or receplacle ). Chiefly in uses more or 
Itjss technic.!! : 'I'o empty (the stom.'ich, bowels, or 
other boilily organ) ; to deplete (the body) by 
purging or vomiting (formerly also by ble^ing, 

I sudoritics, etc.) ; to exhaust (of air). 

154a JiooRDK Dyefary viii. 248 After you hauo euacuated 
your l)ody,.!nd tru.ssed yourpuyiites, kayme your hcade oft. 
x6ox lIoLLANU Pliny xxxii. IX. 443 'I'he broih of the.se fi«li«» 
hath the name to evacuat both the bellic and the. bladder. 
1644 Hammond Loyal Convert 13 Phyidcbn* evacuate the 
Body, sometimes by Vomit, sometime* by Purse. «i6jpi 
Bkomp. City Wf'it lit. ii, 1 will prefer thee to. .make fliy Bed 
..and €v.scuatc niy Chamberpot. 1660 Boylr New Exp. 
Phys. Meek, I'o Rdr. (1682) 5 Evacuate such Receivers till 
there be no air left in them. X710 Steclk Tatkr Na 99 
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P 3 Ha<i deuichcd all hi.s Subjects and evacuated all his 
Storei. 1746 Hartley Obsenu Afitn 1. ii. *15 'J’hc Con- 
traction of the T.acrymal (ilands, whereby they arc cva- 
ctiated. 1875 Bicuvokd Sailor x Pockfl M. viii. <cd. 2) 305 
In all cases of poisoning, the first step is to give the anti- 
dote . . and then evacuate the stomach, 1883 Slandani 31 
jan. 5^ it is mssiblc. . to evacuate them by cutting trenches 
through which the black ooze drains, 
b. aifso/. (In qnot. + to let blood.) 

i6ax Hl'ktos Amt. AM. n. v. 11, If the malady continue, 
it is not amiss to evacuate in a part in the fore-head. 

o. in various senses. Const, of. In recent 
n.se tsp. To deprive fa term, concept, etc.) of its 
contents or value. Cf. 4 . 

1594 JfooKER Eul. Pol. IV. X. ti6tt) 147 By cuacuating 
cle.'ine, and emptying the church of cucry such rite and cere- 
mony. a 1653 .S. Waro in Spurgeon T’nvrr. Dav. Ps. xiii. 
5 Hath it (fairhl not sovt^reign virtue in it, to. .evacuate the 
mind of all ill thoughts and passions, a 1734 North hivxs 
1. 8, 1 hope to evacuate uiy mind of every m.atter .and thing 
t know, .conevrnhig his lordship. 1825 Coi.K.RtnoK A Us 
Kiji. (1836' 150 They . . evacuate the. term [spiritj of all it.s 
pr«>l)er meaning. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton AleUph. xxxix. 
( 1870) 1 1 . 384 Brown . .evacuates the phaDnomenon of all that 
dc.sideRitc.s explanation. 1868 M ekivalk Emp. (1865) 
in. xii. 15 They sank into exhaustion, evacuated of all 
life and energy. 1869 Haddan Apost. Succ. i. (1879) 15 
I'o evacuate tne s.aoramcnts of grace, and to regard them as 
merely acted praj'crs. 

t d. rcjl. and intr. for ref. Df a body of water, 
etc. : I’o empty, discharge itself. Also^^'’. Oh. 

xyas Dk Fok Voy. round World (1840) 311 At the further 
end of the lake, they found that it evacuated itself into a 
large river. iTte Stehnk TV. .'Shandy y. iii. 23 .Such griefs 
evacuate themselves best by that particular channel. 1817 
Kkaunck Tra-t. II. 265 Where the ran;il evacuates is 
placed a net to catch what would pass off and he lost. 

t 2 . To cle.nr .a place) of inmates, etc., (a conntrj’) 
of inhabitants, troops, wild bc.a.sts. Const, of 

1607 Toi‘sr.11. Four-f. licasts ^167^;) i'{6 'I’hat the whole 
countrey might he evacuated and quite cle.arcd from wolves, 
1687 in Aim'd. Coll. (tJxf. Hist. Soc.) 81 'i'o evacuate a 
whole College will be .. scandalous. tyo4 Addr. jVor/h/k 
in Lond. <Uz. No. 4v/>3/2 A (Ireat Monarch .. evacuates 
whole Countries. 1708 //'id. No. 4462.2 Kvacuaiing the 
Kingdom of all Foreign 'JVoops. 1751 Jowsiios /CoM/dt r 
No. 171 P 14 In France they annually evacuate their streets, 
and ship their prostitutes and vagaltund.s to their colonics. 
*753 •Smomkit ('f, Fixthom 34/1 Her room was no 

>ooner cv.acuated of such troulile.^oin'e visitant.s, than (etc.]. 


3. Of an army: To relinquish the occupation of 
(a countr}', fortress, town, position). .Said also 
of the gtmeral in command, or of the authority 
that orders the withdrawal. 

*710 S'lLELT?. Taller No. 76 P 5 The Army, .hud began to 
repo-ss the Mountains, .ana would shortly cv.icuale S-avoy. 
a 1745 Swirr ij.), The. emperotir . . never effectually eva- 
cuated Catalonia. 1798 Anecd. IF. Pill 111 . xexix. 35 The 
French forces who had invaded and seized Turks Island 
must ininv’diately evacuate the same. 1840 Macaim.w 
CV/TV 21 'I'he garriMiii, in a panic, cv.aeuated the fort. 1863 
Kinglaku C*-i/uni I. xxv. 433 .She [.\ustrial .sununoiied the 
Kmperor Nichol.as to cvaciute the Principalities. 1887 
Speclnlor 38 M.ay 723/1 Kgypt is to be evacuated within 
three years. 

abstd. 1881 l')iLLON in Times 5 Jan. ro/i As soon as the 
army cvacnatcs he can go h.ack to hii own liome. 

b. To ijuit, withdraw from (a place or 
apartment). Also ahsol. 

1809 W. Irving Snkkerh. (i 860 271 'Hie burgomasters 
w'cru niit slow in evaeiialing the pninises. 1830 Gai.i 
Laivr/e T. vii. viii. 1x8491 337 '['he other guests had evacu- 
ated the apartment. 1^9 C. Bkon 1 k .V/z/rAv xv. 220 Ue- 
que.sl your friend Mr. iJoiine to evaruatr, 1877 Farrar 
Aly Youth XXX. 303, 1 will evacuate it whenever you 
like. 

** To make void or 'ivorihless. 
t4. To make void, annul, deprive of force or 
validity. Chie/ly in rclij»ious atul lc[;al phriise- 
olog)\ (The earliest recorded sen,se in Kng.'i Oh. 

25]^ Pilfer. Perf. (W. dc \V. 1531' 5 Ccrcmnnj'cs, .whirhe 
all were eu,acuatc and m.ade voyde by the passyon of our 
.sauyour Jesu Chryst. 1548 Latimkh PiaiMwn (Arb.' 32 
Thys is the markft at the whyrhe the Deuyll shofjleth, to 
evacuate the cro=.'-e of Chryste, 156^ Havmison Arisw. 
Kenned^' in Wodr. Soc. Atisc. 257 lo have evaciiat the 
Keasonis of ^our Bnik. ifiaa Bacon Heu. Flit 81 Wliiirh 
defect . . Would not euacuate a Marriage after Gohahitation 
and Actual Consummation, /r x6a6 Br. Andkkwks .SVrw. 
!i 856; I. 83 We cv.acu.ale the gift . . if we vouchsafe not to 
.accept of it. 1638 Ciiii.LiNGW. Eeliy;. Proi. iv. § 45. 213 
Words, whi.;h ftv.arnaie your objection. 1709 Sthypk Ann. 
Ref. I.ii. 62 Of which bands they had ^cen thrown out in 
Queen Mary’s reign, ami their patents from king Kdward 
evacuated. 1785 P'ai.ev Aior. iiSiS; I. 141 A latitude, 

which might evacuate the force of almost all promisc.s. 


II. To empty out (the contents of .anything). 

1 6. Of the action of a medicine, vomiting, etc. 
(rarely of a personal agent by means of medicine) : 
'I'o clear out, get rid of, remove (a disease or 
luimcur). Alsoy?^’’. Oh. Cf. i. 

*533 Ki.vot Cast. Helthr. iii. vii, Vnrtions with oyles and 
iiyniementes . .do .shortely euacuate the fulnessc. 1601 Hol- 
i.ANo Pliny V. 217 7 ’hc white IF.liehore purgethj by 
vomit upward, and doth cvaciiat the offensive humours 
which cause di.'^aNfs. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xlvi. 314 
A perfect Crisis is that wliich evacuates all the vitioiis 
Matter. 17*5 I. Pftiveb fft /**//. Trans. XXIX. 230 The 
.>eed of this plani evacuates yellow Cholcr. a 1716 Sou i ii 
Semt. IX. 341 (T.) Fasting and humiliation is a sovereign 
remedy to ev.aciyitc all »piritu.al distcmricrs. 1779 Johnson 
lopf Wks. IV885 Thomson declared hw (Pope' si 
distemper to he a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water 


by tincture of jalap. 1790 W. Buchan J!>ow. Afed, (cxlv 
>*) 553 'J'he princi^l intention.. is to evacuate the offend- 
ing matter. 

d. To void, discharge (excrements, etc.) through 
‘any of the excretory passages* (J.) ; in mod. use 
only through the bowels or mouth. 

1607 I'orsKLL Fourf. Beasts (1673I ^22 That part . . will 
grow unto a head and brc.ak, evacuating great abundance 
of filthy matter. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 'J’hai 
; round hole near her [Black Siiair.s] neck . . out of w'hidi I 
I have observed some sativous Matter to be evacuated. 1766 
AlI'.xanokr in PhiL Trans. LVI 1 . 68 , 1 started up.. made 
.some efforts to vomit, but evacuated nothing. x8oo Aled. 
yrnl. ly. 386 About four pints of urine had been ev.aciiatcd. 
i865Baring-Goulu Werewolitcs x. 173 He evacuated .such 
floods of water that the mountain torrents were full. 

absol. 1634 J. Lif VETT Ordering of Bees 59 Thi^ haue 
no Intraylls or other, inward Organs, by which cither to 
relaine or evatual. z666 G. Harvey AtoHn A net. (1672) 
104 A man that doth feed upon one dish at a me,af shall no- 
thing near evacuate . . so quick nr readily as one that dines 
iip<m two or more. 1703 Oi.ivkk in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2178 But no liody ever saw him K.at or ICvacuatc. 

b. In wider sense (partly Iransf from the above); 
To discharge, throw off, vent. Also An- 
1688 Hawkins Foy. . 9 . .S'ta (1847) 146 Their liouses arc 
made . . with a laver in the toppe to evacuate the smoakc 
when they make fire. 1668 (jt-RhiER Priuv. 20 7 'he Lime 
having evacuated its putrefaction. 1816 J. Scurr Vis. 
Paris fed. 5> 10 When a Margate hoy evacuates her cargo, 

\ the crowd on the pier is usually eoiisiderahle. 1841 Frasers 
Mag. XXI 11 , 511 Judging from sentiments which he has 
evacuated in .some of his public .spoutification.s. 

1 7. 'f’o take out mechanically, leaving a vacuum 
or void ; to pump out (water) ; to exhaust (ait). 
Also //4'. Oh. exc. in surgical use. 

1719 De Foii Crusoe 11. i, Any one would have thought 
that the iiulive Propensity to ratnbliiig. .should be worn out, 
the volatile Part lie fully evacuated. *751 Smoli.rit Per. 
Pie. (i77<;)> I. xiii. 115 I'he contents of his .skull must have 
been cv,ni-uatcd. 1767 (.loocii Treat. Wounds I. 295 As 
much of the brain was evacuated, as wou’d fill a hen’s egg- 
, shell. 177a Hutton Bridges 82 The water will ooze up . . 
j in too great aluiiidaiice to be evacuated by the engines, 
j 1781 Cowi'LR t.ett. 5Mar., As much of the mould as can be 
I taken out without disturbing the roots must be evacuated 
j and its place supplied with fresh. 17^ G. Adams Nat. jV 
j Exp. I'hilos. 1 . iv. 137 'Fhe ascent of the quicksilver . . is 
; proportioiml to the quantity evacuated by each turn. 1797 
M. Baii.i.ii-; Aforb . .'/««/, (1807) 112 If. .thepu.s lie evacuated 
externally, there will be a scar in the neck. 1877 tr. iCiems- 
sens Cycl. Aled. XU. 704 'I'he conlenlx of abscesses have 
been cvuciuited in the following directions, 
b. intr. for rejh 

1643 G. Mans ATorl. iii. 13 A Vesscll . . so sollid every 
where, that the Aire could not possibly evacuate, 1707 
Cuths. in I/usIk h Card. 261 'I’he bap., turns aside and 
I evacuates by this Aperture. 

j 8. To clear out, remove (inhabitants, iiimatc.s, 

I or troop-i), f Also intr. for rejl. Cf. 2. 

I /r 1639 WoTTON In Gnicli Colt. Cur. I. 220 Action had 
[ pretty well ev.acn.ated the idle people, which are the stock 
! of rapine. 1669 Child /b'rr. yVa/ 4 *ied. 4*233 The people 
that evacuate from us to Barbad(»cs. 1691 Bkveklkv Thous, 
Years Kingd. Christ 23 Nor caii he cease to Iv’eign, till 
They Ihis cncmicsl are .so F.vacuated. 1698 Ludi.ow Alem. 
(1721) 1. 179 'Hie Garri^iin W'oiild be entirely evacuated 
before they could signify their Pleasure to the Army, 1^8 
Daily Aetos 3 May 5/6 Ihc wounded used to be stowed in 
it [the refreshment room at Meauxl till the time came con- 
veniently to evacnale them. 1884 Ibid. 5 M.ar. 5/7 He 
W’Hs evacuating the garrison and Kgyptian inliahiLants of 
that place ('fokarj. 

Evacuated (/vn: ki»|ifite(l), ppl. a. [f. prec. Y 
-KM L] In the vat ions senses of the vb. 

Wau.I-R .Vat. F.xper. 63 He [Boyle) mentions 
a Lark.s living in the Evacuated Rccieivcr . . ab'>ut ten 
Minutes. 176a Canton in /’////. Trans. LI I. 4/)! Within 
an evacuated glass ball. 1^73 Horslky rVV./. J.X IV. 236 
Columns of water, stist.aincd in ev.acuatcd tubes of sijtficienl 
lenjjth. 1888 J. Flint I.eit. Arner. 236, I took this oppor- 
tunity of reconnoitring the evacuated field. 

Evacuating (n-n.-ki/Zir’ilir)), vld. sb. [f. as prec. 

4- -iN(iL] In senses ol the verb. Also attrib. 

*694 f**'''*' 7 eu'(dI-ho. 1. 27 '1 he fuacuatiiig thereof [the 
vaine of earlh. 1648 J. fiATON Iloney-c. Free Justif. 40 
. 'I'o the abolishing, evacuating, or utter vanishing aw’.ay of 
I sirine. 1660 Boylk New Exp. Phys. Alech. xxiv. 188 Ifpivn 
! the evacuating of the Receiver. 170 'Forriano Sort; Throat 
Pref, 15 For one Patient .. that dies by this Method, five 
will die by the evHcualing Method. 1B75 W. Houghton 
Sk. Brit. Insects i8 'J’hc evacuating ducts arc constant. 

Evacuation (/Va*'kiM|i^*Jon\ [ad. late J.. Tva- 
ruatwn ctHt n, of action f. evaeud’re'. sec ICvA- 
C'liATE.] 'i'he action of evacuating ; the condition 
of being cvacualecl. 

1 , spec. a. Medt The action or process of de- 
[)leting (the body or any organ), or of clearing out 
I (morbid mailer, ‘humours , etc.), by medicine or 
other artificial means, rare in recent use. 

Before, the nresent century the word was mos\, frequently 
used with reference to bleeding ; fur this we have a large 
number ofquutalioiLs. 

£'1400 Lanfrancs Cirure. (M.S. A.) 100 Ofte tyines he ha}» 

. . to myi:he evacuacioun of blood. 1533 Elyoi Cesst. Ilelthe 
(1541) 53 a, To exf^li the sayd e.xcreincntes arc ix sundry 
kyncics of evacuation .. abstinence, vomyte, purgation by 
siege, letting of blonde, etc. 1603 Holland Plutarch * s Afor, 
13x7 Evacuation, or clen.sing the body bydiatre. zfiax Bur- 
TON Anat. Mel. 11. v. ii. (1651) 398 Bleed on . . If the parties 
strength will not admit much evacuation in thu kinde at 
once, it [bleeding] must be assayed again and again. 165X 
Bitics Nno Disp 136 One manner of evacuation of evil 


humours, purgation. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xxxv. 
(1804) 229, I prepared lor this important evacuation (of 
blood]. 1790 W. Buchan Pom. Med. (ed. 11)217 The patient 
exhaustca by mere evacuations, .sunk under the disease. 
1805 W. Saunokr-s Min. Waters 467 This method. ..seems 
to have a preference over actiml evacuation by the lancet. 
1836 'Fonu Cycl. Anat. I. i-oft I'he evacmition of the con- 
tents of the rectum and bladder. 

b. Phys. The process of discharging (waste 
matter, etc.) through the excretory organs (now 
esp. from the bowels) ; on instance of this process ; 
a manner in whicii it takes [dace. 

c 1538 Drwes Introd. P'r, in Palscr. 1054 A body . . 
may not grow by the vertue of such degestion without 
expulsion or evacuation. 1603 Knollrs Hist. Turks 
(1638) 176 After many euacuatiuns, sitting down vpon an 
homely bed Lhe] died. 1643 R. 0 . Mans Mort. vii. 54 
The evacuation of .‘^ecd in carnall copulation. 2659 Ham- 
mond On Ps. cvi. 15 Aniiol. 537 Nature .. seeks to dis- 
charge it selfe by the several evacuations. 1785 N. RoniN- 
soN Th. Physick 73 'I'his Evacuation [perspirfition] i.s by 
fur the ^reatc.st of any in the Body. .2787 rorp, itc., Art 
0/ Sink tny 75 ^a.s had some poetical evacuation, and no 
<]iicstiuri win much the better for it in his health. 1748 
Haktlkv Obserzi. Man 1. iii. 399 The cau.scs of it are . . vio- 
lent and long-continued Passions, profu.se Ev.-icualicms.' 
2784 Johnson Let. 18 M.ar. in Bosaoeilt The dropsy ha.s 
now run almost totally away by natural evacuation. 2852 J. 
Daviks Manual Mat Med. 'i'o promote alvinc evacua- 
tions. 2858 Sir W. Hamilion Discuss. 247 Under the 
terms cruuily, coction and evacuation, were designated 
loccording to the Humoral Pathology! the Uirco principal 
periods of diseases. 

c. concr. Evacuated or excreted matter. 

x685 Hart Anat. Ur. it. viii. 100 Other euncuation.s, both 
vpw.'irds and downwards, came. 1759 .Sterne Tr. Shandy 
(1802) I. xxiii. I ly Others . . will draw a m.'in’s character . . 
merely from his evacuations. 2846 G. E. Day Ir. Simon's 
Aniut. Chem. II. 384 Somuiiincs wo find, in the deposit from 
these evacuations, small white or yellow nuassss. 

2 . 'Fhe action of emptying (a rcccptaclc\ 
or of removing (the contents of anything) so as 
to produce a vacancy ; the dcplelion (of a trcasuiy, 
one’s resf)urccs, etc.). Sometimes with transf. 
notion of i n. A\^o f g. 

1598 Barcki.ey Felic. Man {1631^ 4o«j 'j'hf?y (Lawyers h 
PhysicioMs] have one common end, tiiat is gaine, K tliu 
manner of both tlieir proceedings . . is— hy ev.Ti:uaiion ! 
iz x6oo Hooker (J.\ Popci^' hath liot been able to re.est.i* 
blish itself in any pl.Tce, after provision made against it by 
utter i.‘vneuatioii of rdl Romish emnnonies. 1640 J. Dyke 
IForthy Commun. Ep. to Kdr.j'Fhe coiitimiall efllueticesof 
vertue out of Him . . i.s not the least evacuation at nil unto 
Him. 2697 Potter .'\ntiq. Greece it. xix. ('I'.), 'J’lieir trea- 
sury. .exh.Tiisled hy so frequent evacuation.s. 2774 Gold.sm. 
Nat. Hist, 1 . 52 Jl is pretty evident that their (i.>roUocs’l 
evacuation h.as been owing to waters. x8o6 Vini k Hydro. 
stnt.vW. 79 'Fhi* cv.Tcuation made by .so swill a current. 
1840 Macait ay C/i're 30 Not content with these ways of 
getting rid of his money, (liel resorted to tliu must speedy 
and eliecTual of all modes of evacuation, u contested election. 
18^ IhiiF.Lii'S Fesuv. iii. 48 Afler the extraordinary evacu- 
ation of the large crateral .space. 1877 tr. /^iemssen's Cycl, 
XIL Index j.r. 

f b. The quaiility removed by ‘ evacuation *. Obs. 
2794 (i. Adam.s A'af. rFf- Exp. Philos. 1 . iv. App. 136 'I’he 
evacuations Ur. of air] .iiitl the remainders do both of theia 
dccrca.se in the same geometrical progression. 

fc. A clearing out, (lc])lcling (of pojmlation, 
etc.). Obs. 

1669-94 GiiiLD Dhc. Trade fed. 4] 201 And if that evacu- 
ation (uf population! be grown to an exces.s.^ 1677 Hale 
Prim. Ong. Man. 11. x. 238 Ixt us also consider the v.ist 
Ev.ar.iialions of Mon th.at F.ngl.and hath h.ad by Forein 
A.ssistanres lent to Foroin Kingdoms. 2755 Mrs. Jikiany 
Autol'iog. f 1 861 1 in. jOa There will he a great evacuation 
at Bath of fine folks. 

3. Alii. fa. 'I'he clearing (a place) of troop.s ftpAr.). 
b. The withdrawal (by an army or commander) 
from occn[)alion of a country, fortress, lown, etc. 
C. 'I'he removal (of a garrison, the i)o[)ulation of 
a place, etc.). 

27x0 Land. Gas. No. 4666 t The Deputies, .have insl.sted 
. .on the Evacuation of the Kingdom uf all Foreign 'Frnops. 
si^^Chron. in Ann. Reg, 221 mw York , . the final evacu- 
ation of that city. 2796 Burke Corr, IV. 354 An evacuation 
(jf the Mcilitcrranean, as a preliminary to a war with Spain. 
2839 Thirlwali. Greece IV. 125 ’I'hey offered no concession 
beyund the evacuation of Deceica and the Attic territory. 
2863 Kinglakk Crimea (1876) I. xvii. 378 A declaration .. 
whii:h made the further (continuance of peace dependent 
upon the evarnation of the Princip.'ililies. 2880 McCarthy 
Ozvn Times 1 1 1 , xxxiv. 92 The lime for the evacuation of 
the garrison came. 

attrib, 2880 Webster (Suw 1 .>, Evacuation day, the 
anniversary of the day on which the British army evacu- 
ated the city of New York, November 25, 1783. 

4. The action of making void and of no effect ; 
cancelling, nullification. Cf. Evacuatk v. 4 . 

2650 Find. Hammonds Addr. $ 66 The .suspension of the 
hatter, farre from including the evacuation, or cancelling 
of the former. 2692 Bkvkri.fy Thous. Years K ingd, Christ 
9.1 Putting Them quite under his Feet, by that perfect dis- 
tinguishing Catargesis. or Evacuation of All Power, Motion, 
or Action. 2730 Joiinsun Rambler No. 31 P xo Sophisms 
tending to the confusion of all principles, and the evacuation 
of all duties. |i 

Evacua'tionist. nonce -wd. [f. prec. + -fST.l 
One who advocates the evacuation of (an occupied 
territory). 

2884 J. Morlkv in ATacm. Mag. Juljr 2^0 There is no 
reason why annexationists and evai.’uationists should not 
continue their controversy on the floor of Parliament. 
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EVANESCENCE. 


SraonatiTd a. and [.a. F. 

hfotuati/t -iw, f. hfocucr^ ad. L. evacudrei sec 
Evacuate and ^ive.] 

A. Oilj, That evacuates or empties (the bowels) ; 
cathartic, purgative, cvaciuuit. 

i6ii CoTCR., Rvacuatif^ etmeuatiue; purgative. lEaS in 
Wkbstkk; and in tnu<l. Diets. 

B. An evacuative medicine ; an evacuant. 

i6s6 Riix:lky Pract, Physick 50 Palli.'itivc U made . . l>y 
cvacuativcs and alteratives. 

Evaouator (ifVa:ki«|tf*t 3 i). Also 7 -er. [f. 
Evacuate + -ou.] One who or that which evacu- 
ates (in the senses of the verb'. 

x6»t CoTGP., Vuideur^ a voytkr, emptier, uuacuater. 
/1 1660 Hammond Wks. 1. 175 iT.) lie not too busy .. in 
excuKing the great cvactmtors of the Law. 1696 Kowarms 
Demonstr. Exisit. Prcrtml. God ii. 99 'I'he e.Ti's arc the 
evaeuators of the bilious excrement tlmt flows lliither. 17x8 
Quincy Cornel. DUE I’he whole M.^tcn.^ Mcdica is cer- 
tainly to be included under . . Alteratives, Kvacuators, aud 
Restoratives. x8a8 in Wkbstkr ; aikI in mod. Dirts. 

+ Eva'Cnatoryi a. and sh. Ohs. rare. [f. prcc. ; 
see -OHY.] =s Evacuant A. and B. 

x^ CentlmtiiH fnsir. 309 (D.) An imiiosihumc 

calls r.^r a lance, and uppleliuii for unpalatable cvacualories. 
178a W. Kai conku Ess. Health Pers. 84 Medicines 

of the ev.'icii.^tory kind. 

t Eva'Cuet [*''• I'* hmue-r ; see Eva- 

cuate v.] In senses of Evacuate 7j. 

1:1400 l./tti/p-ittu's C/rfffjr. (M.S. n.) 17 He moste kunne 
evactieti liyiu |»at y.s ful of cuele huinore.s. Hid. 94 First 
cuacuc he malaneolicnt mater. 1541 R. Copi.an» Gny- 
don’s Quest. Chirurg.^ Uylhe wliiche iiicysyon the blode 
ciiaciieth. 

+ Eva*cuity. Obs. rare-^. [f. E- + 
Vacuitv.] a vacuity, vacancy. 

1655 Fui.i .ER Ch. flist. XI. (1845) VI. ass h was there- 
fore so many cv.'icuilies should be filled up. 

Evadable (/v/"«*(lab'l\ a. In Diets, also eva- 
dible. [f. next + -aulh.] 'I'hat may he evaded. 

1857 Quincky Judas hear. Wks. VI L 31 A piece of 
artillery, .not evadable by any counter artifice of hi.s op. 
poiient<t, 

Evade (Av' d\ v. Also Sc. 6 avaid, ev-, 
ewaid. [a. Fr. hmicr^ ad. L. t^vaJere^ f. c out -t- 
vdili^re to go. Cf. l‘r. evazi}\ Sp. C7fadit\ It. eva- 
dere. ('I'he trans. u.sc does not occur in Lat. or 
inod.F,, but is found in Fr. of the 15 th c.'l] 

1 . infr. 'Fo get away, escape : const, fronh out 
of, rare in mod. use. 

1513 IfouGi.As rh'fieis 11. viii. 102 All that fled w.ir, and 
evadit Throw the dirk nycht. 1335 Sikwapt Crou. Srol. 

II. 66i i bat ho iniclit noclit avaid out of thair luuidis. 1560 
Roclano Crt, r'euiis 11. 184 tiif vvald fra this aueiiture 
ewaid. i6m Raton l/en. Vll ij.), His wisdom, by often 
evading from p«*rils, was tiirnnl rather into a dexterity to 
deliver biiiiscU from danger. s, than, etc. 1647 I.n.i.v ( hr. 
Astro/, Ixvi. 403 He was brought to some (rouble, Imt 
evaded. 1735 SoMiiMVii.i.i'. Chase i. 345 The serous p.'u-tidcs 
evade Thro' ili’ open Pores. 1880 Mrs. Whitney (hid or 
Even v. 33 'I’he ' three of ’em ', us they were always ntiiiicri- 
cally reproached when . .a fowl evaded, 

•fb. In a I iHt. sense : 'To ‘ turn out ’ to be. Obs. 
1677 (Jalk Crt. Gentiles I I. iv. 20 I'foth it [the soull not 
evade altogether happy, being freed from Error? 

2 . tram. 'I’o cscajK: by contrivance or artifice 
from (attack, pursuit, adverse designs ; an assail- 
ant, pursuer, or adversary) ; lo avoid, save oneself 
from (a threatened evil or inconvenience) ; to 
elude; (a blow), avoid encountering (an obstacle). 

X53S Stewart ("ron. Siol. II. 246 No vthier wa tli.T iiiitht 
evuid his feid. 1607 .Sii.\k.s. Co?\ hi. iii. v If he cuadc vs 
there. 163* M \R‘.mr.KR ( 'i/y Madam iv._ ii, You th.it . .knew, 
in vo(ir.’iccoinpts, 'I’o cheat my In-olher; if you can, cv.'idcinc. 
x6^ .Sir T. Rkowne Pseud. Ef>. 1. xi. 48 Hee might evade 
the accompli-shment of thoi^c afilictioiis he now but gradually 
endureth. 1670 .Mm.hjn Hist. A'w^.Wks. 1738 1 1. i 6 C;esiirfore- 
•sccing that die Uritains. .would easily evade hi.s Foot. 1703 
Pope Thebais Nymph, her rather'.s anger to evade. 
Retires from Argo.s lo the .sylvan .shade. 1807 Jas. Johnson 
Orient. 1 ‘^oy. 218 Had w-e lain here, .we should have evadeil 
great part of the sicknc.ss. 1837 W. Irving Ca/i/- liomtnnlle 

III. 1 17 Tlie Crows were not to }>c evaded. x8M Gtri. Ei.iot 
F. Holt xxxvii. He evaded calamity by choosing piiv.ition. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Com/. (18761 1 . v. 384 I'he ships ev.ided 
the ofolacle. x8^ Maneh. Exam. 5 May 5/1 A thief could 
evade capture by slipping out of one parish into another. 

3 . In various applied or extended uses. 

a. To contrive to avoid (doing something) ; to 
* get out of’ performing (a duty), making (a pay- 
ment), etc. 

X7«a De Foe Moll Flanders (i84o> 133, I alwa>'s found 
something or other to say to evade the ihiiip. i8oa Med, 
Jrnl. VIII, T39 A destga to evade the duties.^ x83a Hr. 
Maktineau Ireland 11 1 The people have discovered a 
method of evading the payment. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 
III. xiv. 265 Henry. .dc.«jircd at first to evade a duly 111 
which he had little interest at any lime. 1867 Lady Her- 
BKKT Cradle L. vii. 173 The sheykh evaded translating them. 

b. To avoid giving a direct answer to (a (jues- 

tion, request, charge); to put off la questioner); 
to avoid or shirk the discussion of^an argument, 
a subject). • 

1864 Smaxs. 0 th. I. i. X3 He (as louing his owiie pride, and 
purposes) Euades them, .with Epithites of warre. 1677 Dry- 
den State 0/ JuKoc, 111. i, Our quest^n ihoii evad'st. X77X 
yunins Lett. Ixiii. 233 He evades the charge . . by . . iioor 
contemptible quibbUM. 1831 Hr. M^tinrau Ella of Gar. 
vi. 70 He evaded all inimiries as to bis plans, 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxxi. (1862) 437 Difficulties . . such as we are bound 


to meet, and not to attempt to evade, a x8a8 K. W. Hamil- 
ton Rew. ff PunUhm. viii. (1853.' 3®9 evaded no 

known argument and difficulty. x85$ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
11 J. «85 lhai question the E.stateK of Scotland could not 
evade. 

c. To escape yielding to (an argument, claim, 
or obligation)^ admitting (a conclusion), acknow- 
ledging (a fact), by means of sophistry. 

1630 Pkynnk AntLAmtin. 195 For fear our Anninians . . 
should cuade its force. X664 fl. More Myst. Iniq. xii. 40 
Nor can the demonstrativeness of this reason l>c eluded or 
ev.adcd. <»x6m Stillingel. (J.), My argument evidently 
overthrows all that he 1>rings to evade the testimonies of 
the fathers. 1709 Rotler Serm. Wks. 1874 1 1 . 89 Every 
moral obligation wlmtcver may he evaded. X754 Sherlock 
/^ xjTT. 1 1759) 1 . i. X4 Can this tmth Ih! evaded or denied? 
1844 Ukougham Brit. Const, xii. (1B62) 172 Edward 
endeavoured, .to evade the force of the obligation. 

d. To defeat the intention of (a law, stipulation, 
etc.), esp. by s|jecioiis compliance witli its letter. 

1760 OuLOSM. at. IK lx XX, 'J'he .same degree of cuiiiiiiig 
. .had taught the knave tu evade the former statutes. xBtS 
Ki.pihnsionk Acc. CauhulOSj'jt) 1 . 285 Few decent MuskuI- 
rn.'iims openly infringe a prohibition which it is so e.nsy to 
evade. 1868 J, H. Rlunt Rtf. Ch. Eng. 1 .^ 285 Procossos. . 
ado]}tcd for the .sake of evatfing the principle. 1884 l.mv 
Rep. 25 (’hanc. Div. 720 The object of the arrangeiuent . . 
was to evade the provisions of the Hankniplcy Act. 

4. absol. or inlr. To practise evasion. 
a 1716 .South (J.), The iriiiuHters of (Jod .arc not to evade 
or take refuge m any of these two fortmentioned ways. 
x8x8 J as. Mill Brit. India Jl. v. iv. 429 They cvadeil, 
procrastinated, and w'ithheld lathcr than refiiscd conipli.'ince 
I with his desire. 18x3 Macaul.w Milton K.ss. (1851) 1 . 17 
i He hesitates ; he evades. 

6 . tram. Of things: To elude, baffle (efforts, 
vigilance, etc.). 

a 17x6 .Soinii (J.), A contingent event baffles man's know- 
ledge, and evades his power. 1857 Wiikwell Hist. In-iuct. 
Sc. 1 . IV. i. iKB 'Fhese .isscrtiouH .. long cv.ulcd refulniioii. 
XW9J. Martinlau Ess. 11 . 76 Some oflcnce.s evade defini- 
tion. 

0. nonce-me. 'Fo go out of. Opposed lo invade. 

X7RS in Hearrie Langtoft's Chrou. II. 442 Jnliiis Cfusjir 

having once and ag^ainc audaciously eiivaded, and as shame- 
fully evaded, Hritamc. 

Hence Evader, one who evades; in the senses 
of tlic verb. Eva'diag vbl. sb. and ///. a. Also 
[ attrih. Eva’dingly adv.^ in an e vat ling manner, 
evasively. 

X7W EuwAuns Freed. Will iv. i. 194 The Race is at mi 
End, hut the Evader is taken in his Flight. 18x4-9 Lanuor 
! /mag. Coup. (1846) II. 218 Evader ! .. glail am I that you 
I have spoken the word. 1883 Lo. liKAiuxoN in 19/// Cent. 

I Nov. 802 Laws which can never he cvtuled without piinisli- 
! ment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. 1669 in 
I Magens insurances (1753) 11 . 618 For the evading of all 
I Collusion and Suspicion. .it is stipulated that, etc. 1817 
I IiVRoN BepE> xcvii, However, he got off by this evading. 

I ,f* Sergeant Sthism. Dispach’t 2;6 'Jo. . leave an ev.Td- 
Ing hole for the Dr. to say, aftcrw'.ards, iHc. 1646 .Sir T. 
j Ukuwne /*seud. Ep. iv. xi. *06 'J’he wary .'ind evading 
, assertor. 1858 ('aklylk I^'redk, Gt. 11 . v. vii. l ij Wolf, with 
I Ikiws down to the gruund, answered always evadingly. 

1 Evade : sue IVaiw iW. 

I Evagation (/vagr^ Jon). Also 5 ovagacion, 

I -cyon. [First introduced in the fig. sense 2 ; a. 
K. (hagation^ L. eiHigdlion an,^ n. of action f. eva- 
gdrt, f. t! out f vagdri lo wamlcr.] 

1. 'Flic action of wandering away, or departing 
I from a simcificd loc.'ility, prescribed course, etc. ; 
j rambling, roving ; an instance of the saiiie. 

i 1691 Rav Creation (17*4) 220 Long ridges . . uf mountains 
; serve lo stop the F.vagalioii of the Vapours. 171^3 Di rham 
j Phys.-Tkcol, 117271 tiB 'I’o Rridle the lvv:tg:ition of the 
I Sound. 1714 — Astro-Thcol. vi, lii. (17691 154 The pre- 
i venting the evagation of the Planets. 1785 Lanhi-n Rot. 

I Motion in Phil. Trans. LXKV. 338 Tnal evagation is 
j caused by the motive forces urging the Uidy to turn about 
{ /!/»’, .'ID, conjum lly. x8oa Palky A'h/. Theol. xxli. 

I (1819) 355 If the prevailing law liad lransgrc.ssed the limits 
I above assigned, every evagation [of a planet] would have 
j been fatal. 

I b. In speech or discussion ; A digression. 

! a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 571 They have held their 
Synod with delays, .st.'iys and evagaiions. 1887 Blaekw. 
Mag. Oi.t. 5»-4 Lcmdine us, even though by very tedious 
uvagations, up to a noble climax. 
t2. Wandering of the mind, thoughts, spirit, 
etc. (Mentioned as one of the ‘branches* of 
Accidia or Sloth, one of the seven mortal sins.^ 
c t4S5 tr. T. fi Kempis’ Coustd. iij. xxvii, Rc.slreyne all end 
cvagacioiis & all mi^ty templacions. T5oa Ord. Crysten 
de W. i5f'6)ii. vii. ro2 Etiagaoyon of thought is 
lo gyuc & occupye him-selfc with inlkynge jn folysshe and 
vaync langnge. XS03 Sheph. /Calender vii. (cd. Paris) 51 
Hcyr. .followj's the hranchys of sweyrncs, qwych ar cwyl- 
Ihoglit, eiiwy of good. .ewag.Tcyon t* 5 »B Euagacyoii], etc. 
1516 Pil^r. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 94 h, Euagacyon of 
myiulc..is y;’doughler of .sloiitb. x6o7 Schol. Disc. agsi. 
Antichr. i#tii. 161 'I’hat euagation of the soulr . . is nut ex 
fragilitate. 1677 tiAi.K Crt. Gentiles II. ill. O3 The soul ia 
. .moved, .even unto an ecstasie or divine evagation. 

1 3. a. A diversion, b. A departure from pro- 
priety, an extravagance. Ohs. 

163$ Walton in Reliq. IVotton, (ifiya) 570 You married 
men .ire deprived of these evagations. 1649 J . Hall Motion 
to Pari. 6 Neither subject to these wilde evagationS, nor 
sav.^gc rudenc!»c.s. 

Evaluable (rv 9 e*d,:;iniLb*l), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being evaginated or un- 
sheathed; protrusible. 


Evaginate (Fvte d^indf't^, v. [f. L. SvagUMt- 

ppl. stem of evaginthte lo unsheath, f. e out + 
vagina sheath.] trans. fa. To unsheath. Obs.^^ 
+ b. To take grain out of the hu.sk. Obs. 0 . 
Phys. To turn la tubular organ) inside out; to 
protrude by eversion of a tubular sheath. Hence 
Eva’giuated ppl. a. 

X656-8X Ht.oiiNT Glossogr., /iva^inate^ lo draw out of a 
sheath or scahherd. 1661 Lovell ///.v/. Anim. 4- A/i«. 281 
[ The greater lead, and the lesser ev.igin.'ite the come. X877 
Huxley Anai. tnv. Anim. iv. 210 'J‘he caecuin is ne.xl 
cvagiii.'tied or turned inside out, luul the embryo han the 
form of a phial, of which the evaginated caecum is the 
neck. 

Evagination (A'a;d,:(im'Ujan). [ad. L. ?va- 
gIndiidH'emj n. of action 1 . fvagijuhre : see prec.] 
a. 'The action or process of cvagiiuiling. b. concr, 
A result of this process. 

X663-76 Hullokar, Evagination, an unshe athing, a draw- 
ing out of the sheath. 1731-1800 Uaili y, Evae/ination, ■ 
ail unsheathing, or drawing out of a Shvath or ^scahlwird. 
1877 Huxlev Anat. /nv, Anim. iii. 125 Very slight pressure 
causes the thread to be swift 1y protruded, apparently by a 
process of eva^in.aLion. 1889 .Atlunxurn jo Nov. 748/2 
kvaginalioiis ol the walls of the oral groove. 

+ E’Va'g’ae, V. Cbs. in 6 Sc. evaig. [a. (JF. 
evague-r, ad. L. evagd-ri lo roam about, f. c out 
•f to wander. J intr. To wtiiukT abotit. , 

1(533 Rkllfnden LUy ii. (1B22) 300 The Equi.s .. .sufferit 
thair eneiiiyis to evaig jL. va);ari]. 

Eval(/’val),a. \ [f. L. H‘V-um agc+ -al ; 
cf. CoJiVAL.] Of or pertaining to an age ; age-long. 

179X AddrJo Abp. Canterb. 67 Aiu'u' age, and aLwi-iOf, evnj, 
iinpnqicrly everlasting, do not convey the ideas of a projier 
eternity. x8x8 iir'Foinr; and in mod. Diels. 

Evaluable (A’se’li/mb'l), a. [f. next ; cf. csti- 
mate^ estimahU^ 'I'hat can Iw evaluated. 

1880 O/r/fV///. Ret*. XXXVII. 480 Love, delight, ailoru- 
tioii are only scientifically expressed as unknown forces and 
fiuanlitics not at pre.simt evaluable*. 

Evaluate (A^fu liwirit), v. [f. Fr. halii-er (scu 
next j//.) + -ate'L] trans. a. Math. To work out 
the ‘value* of (a quantitative expression); to find 
a numerical expression for (any tpianlilative lact 
or relation), b. gm. 'I’o ‘reckon up’, ascertain 
the amount of ; *to express in terms of sumuthing 
alrtMcly known. 

1843 W. Okovic C orr. Phys. /’'onesU'i]. 6)61 An attrmj't lo 
vvaluale iiimKrically the mechanical equivalent of ilu: ther. 
tnal unit. 1874 W, WalI-ac it Hegel's Logic 86 IJod . . must 
)>e known and evaluated in terms of thought. 1886 Hall 
Story of Heavens 527 No alLeiitpl can he made at present 
to nvalu.’ile tlie date of that cpoch.^ 1890 Athen;vnm 2«) 
Mar. 407 '3 The iiu.tliod of ev.'iln.Tring the absorption of 
ditlcrent lliickiicsscshy comparison witli ti i»olarUing jiholo- 
iiuTer. 

Evaluation (Ate Jon), [.n. Vr.ikMuafton, 
f. hmincr, f. c- =tr.r- (:-L. rA*) out + value Value.] 

1. 'I’he action of appraising or valuing (goods, 
etc.); a calculation or slatemenl of value; *= 
Valuation. Now rare. 

X753 Magkn.s Insnranics II. 137 When a certain Kv.Tliia 
lion IS admitted in the J*oIi( y, no Picmium can he demanded 
hack. 1804 Cot.v iiKoOKK Hush. ^ Commerce /}i'»f"<*/n8oni 
.S4 'i’he usual evaluation of difterent arlk les of produce. 
1850 Mekivai.e Rom. Emp, ( i 80 s) L ii. 58 FJie evaluation of 
his tre.isures lias been preserved. 

2. The action of evaluating or determining the 
value of (a mathematical expression, a phy.sical 
quaiilily, etc.), or of estimating the force of (jrro- 
babilities, cvitlcnce, etc.). 

1779 Inolniiousx in Phil. Trans. LXIX. jys This evaln 
atioii was made, heforc the new discoveries iipim the nature 
of nitre and charcoal. 1790 (iiiwtoN Mise. It hs. (iGt4) Hi. 
5cx; ilis ev.'ilualiori [of the mansus] woiihl jirodme two hun- 
dred, or more probably twenty thcmsaml haiglish acres. 
i8s8 /Min. Ra>. XLVIII. 511 'Fhc cv.dnation of certain 
sorts i)f evidence. 1846 Mill Logii m. xviii. {[ 3 Heforo 
applying the doctrine of ch;inn;s . . the fouml.atii»ii must he 
laid for an evaluation of the chanC's. 1887 Athenaeum 
z Apr. 452/1 'Fhe author's . . ev.'diialion of .vonic leriiis in 
the [lunar) theory, .was there.hy lost. 

EvaneSCO evane*s\ v. [ad. L. nulnesc^-re, f. 
e out {'ZfunesriVe to vanish, f. vimus cinjity, insub- 
stantial, Vain. Cf. Evanihji.] intr. 'Fo fade out 
of sight, ‘melt into thin air’, disappear; chiefly 
fig. Also in scientific use, I'o disapi)uar, become 
effaced ; said e.g. of mat kings or organs in plants, 
or ol the edge of a polyliudron when two adjacent 
fiiciLS are made to rotate into one pl.ane. 

1833 Dk Quinckv Confess, 59 A .single psychological 
discovery, llicrloo;, caused niy musical aiilicij[ialioii.s to evan- 
esce. 1854 Faiii'R Groioth in Holiness xxiii. (187a) 47a Ak 
. soon ;is tlie.se sjiiritiial favours are known they will evanesce. 
1857 WMrAvi.:i.i. Hist. Induct. .Sc. HI. 366 'Fhe intermediate 
corull.T h.Tving evanesced. 1875 Jowh n Plato (ed. a) j. 77 
This general notion . . evanestcn licforc the dialectic of bo- 
cr.'ites. 

Evftll6806ll06 (evanc'sjlns). [f. EVAMESOXNT 
a. : sec -ENCE.] 

1. 'File process or fact of vanishing away. 

X751 Johnson Rambler No. 156 p 2 The great principles 
of (rut n. .fade at last in total evanescence, /hid. Na 163 
P 5 The sudden evanescence of his reward. 1789 PkiKSTLRY 
in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 X. 149 The ajgivxal total evanescence 
of both of (hem [nitrous and dephlogisticated air], when they 
are very pure, and mixed in due proportions. 1833 Brew- 
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STER .Va/. Mngic ii. 39 The circumstances under whicli these 
e^ariesccnccvs would take place, X&19 Mrs. SiiMKKViLLB 
Cmtftifx, Phys. Sc, xxi. aoi Varying through all degrees of 
lirightness ilown to total, or almost total evanescence. 1878 
Lrckv in i8/A C. II. ix. 533 A grc.'it variety of causes 
had led to the gradual evanescence of dogmatic teaching. 

2 . 'l*be quality of being evanescent ; tendency to 
vanish away. 

x8. . Smith Muntwy Poet. Wks. (1846) 15 Statue of 
flesh I Immortal of the dc.*\(l ! Imperishable type of evanes- 
cence. 2830 filiicinv. Mtxg, XXVI II. 731 The shadowy and 
fleeting evanescence . . of the regal oflice and functions. 

Emerson F.ss. Scr. 11. ii. (18761 46 This evanescence 
and lubricity of all objects . . lets them slip through our fingers. 

a emer. An evanescent thing, rare. 

2830 Ulac/nv. Mag. XXV 11 . 848 That most celestial 
Evanescence— a EunnOr Rainbow. 

+ S¥ane*8CeilGy- Of>s. [see -KNCY.] prec. 

2684 H. More Synopsis Proph.^ Myst. Iniquity 204 The 
bottomless pit ; For so aPvtrnoK may signify as well as the 
Sea, or Alxilition, or Evancsccncy. 

Evanescent (evaue sent), a. [a. Fr. ikmtescenf, 
ad. L. h’anesemt-em^ pr. pple. of rviutesccre (see 
EVA.VRSOK).] 

1. 'I'hat is oil Uie point of vanishing or becoming 
imperceptible. In Mathematics, .said of a diminish- 
ing quantity : That is at the instant of iiecomitig 
zero ; infinitesimal. Hence tramf. of things : Im- 
perceptibly minute, too small to perceive. 

2717 J. Anim-iEcoH. (1738)41 The sinallcst Capil- 
laries or evanescent Arteries. i7aa WoLLAsroNAW/e* 
i. 31 To render the crime esmnescent or .'ilmost noiJiing. 
<1x762 J. Cawtiiorn IVii ^ /.earn. Poems (1771) 73 How 
the moon was evane.sctmr., Was now an orb, anu now a 
crescent? XT70 Horsley in PA//. I'rans. LX. 437»o/<. The 
particles of light, which fall upon the evanescent zone, .are 
as that evanescent annul.'ir sfiacc which they ciiver. x8ix 
Wood optics iv. 56 The limiting; ratio of an evanescent arc 
to its sine is a ratio of equality, x^ Mrs. Sommrmllc 
Conne-x. Phys, Sc. xxvi. 276 A qiicantity so ev,Tnesceiit that 
it is hardly possible to conceive a time when a change will 
become percept i Me. i88a Pkoctoh Fnm. Sc. Studies 39 
Our knowledge, .h.as in reality but an evanescent range. 

2 . That quickly vanishes or passi;;s away ; having 
no permanence. Said of appearances, conditions, 
impressions, etc. 

X7^ Thomson Spring 148 The melting Pulp Of mellow 
Fniit, the nameless Xaliuns feedlsj Of evanescent Insects. 
1730 Johnson RawbUr No. 60 p 11 The incidents which 
give excellence to biography arc of a volatile and evanescent 
kind. 1781 Cowvr.K Task v. 167 A scene Of evanescent 
glory, x8io K. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 301 F.vane..scciit, 
when the colour remains as long as the mineral is in a state 
of fusion, but disappears on cooling. x8a8 Scott F. M, Perth 
xx.xi. The Duke of Roihsay, W'hosc virtuoiLS feelings were as 
easily excited as they were ev.inesceni. X836 Hor. Smith 
Tin <1876) 27X iThel Pen which gives ubiquity of 

nerinanenco to the evanescent thought of a moment. 1876 
btriiRiNr. Din. Skin 41 ALiculoi are evanescent or pfirmanent 
according to their cause. 

b. /itot. of parts of plants : Not permanent. 

1776 WiTHKKiNr; Frit. P/ants^iqtfj) IV. tSn Contain white, 
evanescent. 1870 Hooker .S'fud. Flora 361 Liparts .. glands 
evanescent. 

Hence Erane'scently aciv. 

1847 i" (-RAIO. X865 Ib'SiiNELT. Vicar. .S'acr, it. iv. 14a 
Evaucscently dim to our feeling. 1873 Argosy XVI. MiO 
The colour flitted cvanescviitly. i88t Daily a.s July 

s/2 Kindliness, slightly and almost evane-scuUly . .tempered 
by a sort of indulgent .scorn. 

Eviuiescing (evanc-sii)), ppl. a. [f. Evaxehce 
-f -im;-.] That passes quickly away. 
x8o 5 XIV. 537 Synipromatic fever of a mild na- 

ture took place alxiut the glh day, am I the usual evaiu'scing 
course follow’ed. X847 Emerson Hipr. Men, Swed. nborg 
WkR. (Ilohn) I. 328 It is dangerous to sculpture these 
evanescing images of thought. 

S▼a]lgel^ evannle (/vje-nd.ijcl, m1). Now 
arch, or rhetorical. Forms: o. 4 evangil, 5 
evangiUe, -ylle, 6 ewangylo, 4-7, 9 (rare) 
evangilo. fi. 4 aphel. vangel (/e vangel fur 
f evangel)^ 5 ewangel, 6-7 evaugell, 5 7, 9 
evangele, 4- evangel. [ME. evangikt a. OF. 
evangi.l)le (inotl.F. ihangile), corrcsp. lo Pr. 
evangelic Sp., Pg. evangelio, It. evangcHo, etfangelo 
( aphet. vangdio^ vangclo\ repr. Eccl. Lat. ciiangC’- 
Hum: sec Ev.xngely. The H forms are due to 
the influence of the Lat. spelling. 

In England the word was in 17th c. alre.Tdy arcli.Ti'c and 
puiely literary, but in Scotland it remained in current use, 
.as a synonym for until a still later period. At the 
present time it Is chiefly used in transferred sense, or with 
allusion to the etymological meaning ‘good news*. 'ITie 
prevailing form now is evangel] but a few writers of the 
present century have preferred evangele, evanutle, either 
to distinguish the word from Evangel^, or merely fur ar- 
chaistic effect.] 

I. In various senses of Gospel. 

1. 1’he * good news ’ of redemption to the world 
through Jesus Christ ; the religious teaching con- 
tained in the Now Testament ; the Christian rc- 
ligion. 

, rt 2340 Hampm-k Psalter cxv\\\. 73 T^ghe of godis mouth 
rx399 Pal.*Poetns (1859) fl. lo Cri^t bad him 
self, how that we schulden preche, And to the folk his evan- 
ple tftche. c 1435 Wvmtoun Cron, vit. vii. 324 No^cht be 
1)0 ^uche of he Kwangyle. 1558 Knox First HUsst (Arb.) 
31 And worth^is thy ^inc Christ lewis, to haue hh Euan- 
gil and glorje aduan^d. 1378 Godly 4 .Spirituall Songs 
(1801^ 183 Pnests, take 30Ur staffe And preich the euangell on 


jonr feit. X64X Milton Ch. Govt. ir. iil (1851) 158 The 
heavenly mintstery of the Evangel. 2655 Gouge Comm. 
Heh. xiii. 9 An Evamile (as the Scots according to the 
Greek notation, term it), tiuit is good or glad tidings. 2810 
Scott Abbot ii, That worthy man. .tcacheth the Evangel in 
truth and sincerity. Ibid, xxii. Your ears . . deceived you 
when they were closed against the preachers of the evan- 
gele. 2834 H. Millkr Scenes tjf Leg. viii. (1857) T07 All the 
other ministers of the Evangel. 2855 R. Williams AVr/iwrt/ 
Godl. XIV. 207 The spirit of the Evangde. 2884 Congrega- 
tionalisi June 459 The gospel is the evangel. 

I b. The ‘ Gospel dis^iensation.' 

[ 2360 Conf. Faith Kirk Scott. (181 1\ As the fatheris vnder 

t the law . . Sa , . w'c now, in the tyirte of the Eu-angell, haue 
! twa cheif Sacrameiitis. 

2 . a. The record of Christ’s life as contained in 
the Four Gospels. 

*393 Gowkr Coh/. III. 34 How^ that this vice is for to 
drede In thevangile it tellerh picine. 1483 Caxion Cold. 
Leg, 436/1 That our lord hath .sayd in the holy cuaugylle. 
xssa Aar. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 35 Christ in the evangil 
. .cunfenHis the same promis. xgW A. King tr. Canuius' 
Catech, 76b, Y*’ testimonies baith of y« F^uaugell ami of Y* 
Apostle S. Paul ar verray nl.anc. x^ J. M artineau Studies 
Car. a73 The ground work . . of the triple Evangile, 

b. One of the ‘ Four Gospels*. 

! c 1400 Maunue:v. (Roxb.) xv. 67 He made jtc Ewangels, in 
e whilk es hclcfull teching and sothcfn.<;tncs. _ 1^5* Aov. 
Iamilton Cateih. (1884) 24 ‘I'he wordis writtin in S. 
M.athcwis evangel, a 2632 Donnk Let. to Sir G, Moore 
Wks. (cd. Alford) VI. xevi. 4x4 The Kvangiles and Arts 
tc.ich us w’hat to helteve, but the Kpistlc.s of the ApoMles 
what to do. 1678 (]ale Crt, 6 rVii// 4 'x III. 60 Lukes Greek, 
Ixith in his Evangel as also in the Acts of the Aj[u)stles, is 
most, .eligatit. x8a8 Lamb in Life ^ Lett. xvi. 153 The 
Qtiakcr.s arc the only professors ot Christianity us 1 read it 
in the Evangilcs. x866 Neai.k Sequences 4 Hi,gnns 39 
Those infrangible Evangels, welded by the Holy Ghcftt. 

3 . pi. Copies of the Gospels ; a book containing 
them, used to impart sanctity to an oath. Rare 
in sing . ; attrib. in evangel- imk. 

c 1386 Cii.MurER Man of Laids T. 568 A Briton book, 
written with Euaungiles Was fet, and oil this hook he swoor 
atioon. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iil. viiL 184 He is bouride 
unto hyiu by olhe tqxm the holy cuangilles. 1535 Stew'akt 
Cron. Scot. I II. m 8 .And swoir also vpoiin the cvungell bulk. 
1609 Skknk Reg. Maj., .Sc. Act. Rtdd. It, The Earle of 
Carrik. .nia<lti his aith the halie Ku-.angellis being tuiched 
l.’c him. 1886 Burton Arab. S'ts, (abridged' 1 . 233, I con- 
jured him hy the Evangel to alight at my house. 

4 . tramf. t a. Something * as true as gospel *. 

x6x3 R. C. Table Alph. -^ed. 3b F.uangell, true expoundiiig. 

x6aa Bacon lien. VI i. 145 The Attaint upon a false Veidirt 
iK'tween party and parly, which before w'as a kind of Kuan- 
gile, irremediable. 1639 Drumm. ok Hawth. Consul, to 
Pari. Wks. 186 Phat the covenant be. .esteem’d in all times 
coming, the first evangel. x68x Colvil Whigs Snpplic. 
L’75*) *36 That . . Merliric’s prophesies lare] evangel:,. 

b. A doctrine or principle (pertaininjj c.g. to 
politics, social reform, or morals) to which ‘ Slav- 
ing * efficacy is attributed. Sometimes with some 
notion of the etymological sense *• good news ’. 

X83X Caklyle Stirt, Res. (1858! ick) La earri/re ota’eHe 
au.r /n/o/jt. .which is oiir ultim.atc Political Evangi-l. x86< 
.Sat. RaJ. XIX. 622/2 The law of trust is to be lieiiceforih 
applied under ihe inspiration of this new evangele. 1879 
Contemp. Rett. XXXVI. 290, I do not announce a new .'ind 
perfect evangel to be ushered in hy loud flourish of trumpets. 

II. 6. in etymological sense: A message of 
glad tidings. Alsu {nomc-use\ a song of joyful 
promise. 

x^ l^oNGF. Slave singing at Midn. vi, W'^liat holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel? 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Kxile Poems 1. 14 Our requiems follow fast on 
our evangels. 

Evangel*^ (/’v.T’nd,:?!?!). [ad. Gr. cudyycXoy 
bringing good news, f. €v well + d77^X\#iv to an- 
nounce,] A proclaimer of the gospel ; = ICv.v.v- 
GFJilST. 

*S93.Dee below). 16x4 Stirling Doomsday wd Hour 
xxxviii, When the Euangell most toyl’d Soules to winne. 
x86oC. Sangstk.r Hesperus 13 Wc heard the evangels relate 
the glad story. x866 'tivwx. Sequences ^ Hymns 157 'I’hc 
great E v.-mgcl of Patmos. 1878 .SvMti.Niw Sonn. Campanetla 
X XX V, 'I'he true sons of |M:rfidy . . Calling themselves evimgcls 
of the faith. 

Hence t Bva’ntf«l«hip, the oflice of evangelist. 

*593 Bilson G<nd. Christ's Ch. 233 No part of tiieir Euan- 
gvUhip. 

Evange'liaa, a. Gr. Antiq, rare"\ [f. Gr. 
(rd) tvayyiXia (pi. of ivayylRwy: see Evangely) 
+ -AN.] Evangelian. sacrifice: transl. of Gr. rd 
evayyiXia, the sacrifice ofierctl in token of gratitude 
on receipt of good news. 

x8o8 MiTPORn xxxvii. §7. IV. 357 Twice had the 

cvHiigeliun sacrifice been performed, as if thunks were due 
to the gods for signal victories. 1833 W edster FsVangeiian, 
rendering thunks for favors {citing Milford). So in later 
Dirts. 

XSvaagelio (iVAm-, evamd.^e*lik\ a,, and sb. 
Forma : 5-6 evangelik(e, *yke, 6-8 1 ick(6, 7 
-ique, 7- evangelic, [ad. late I.. evangelic-us, a. 
Eccl. Gr. ibayyiXiKbifievayyiRiov : sec Evanoely.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining lo the Gospel. 

a. Of or i)ertaining to the Gospel narrative, or 
to the Four Gospels. 

*594 Carew Huarte's F.xam. Wits xv. (1596) 339 That 
this doctrin is true and catholtcke, the letter of the Kuange- 
licke text prooueth. atjxx Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet 
Wks. 1731 X. 393 HU Evangelitdc Volume to compleat. a 1806 


S. Horsley Serm. (x8xi) 313 The evangelic maxim, th.at 
‘no man can serve two ina.sters ’. 1858 Sears Athan. 11. x. 
333 So we understand the Evangelic narrative. 1885 Sal- 
mon Introd. N. T. viii. 131 note. It is an arrangement of 
the Evatigelic text in the form of a harmony. 

b. Of or ]X‘rtaining to, the faith or precepts of 
the Gospel, or to the Christian religion ; pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, the Gospel disjtensation, 

xSoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) in. ii. 143 Those 
Y> whirhe haue auowed pouerte euangelyke. 2^ Jove 
Exp. Dan. ii. In the totlicr parte (as it were with an euan- 
gelik sermone) he calleth them all and vs to the knowlege 
of cryatc. 2569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Aries 
68 b, Farre from the Eiiangclicke doctrine and holy Canons. 
1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 581 In the^rst Evan- 
gelic Times. 1790 Burky. Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 197 That 
primitive evangelick poverty. 2806 A. Knox Rem. I. 12 
His f Boethius*] book ‘De consolatione Philosophic' U 
Platonic not evangelic. 2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. PUiuc. 
iv. (cd. 9^ 64 Let tn^e younger scholar be taught. . the grounds 
and motives of evangelic olNxlience. 28^ J. M artineau 
Ess. I. 413 A Hebrew ode was made to yield evangelic 
dogma. 

c. Evangelic Prophet : see Evangelical i c. 

2683 E. Hookkr Pref. F.p. Pordage's Mystic Div. 14 

Pcnise that Vers of the Evangelic Prophet, if this iniquilic 
be purged from you, etc. 

t d. In uncertain sense ; perh. ' pious *. Obs. 

X460-70 Pk. Quintessence i. i How )>at olde euangelik 
men, and fcblc in kytide, myjte be restorid, and haue a^en 
her lirste strenk)ds of ^ongjic. Ibid. 11. is I’o reduce an 
oold feble euangelik man to |)e firsle slrenkpe of 3ongbc. 

2 . As the designation of a sect or party. (Now 
usually PlVANGELICAL.) 

a. -•« Evangelical 2 a. 

1583 Stockkr Cnt, Warres Lowe Countries i. 33 h, I'hc 
Kuangelike Churches both of hygh and lowc Gcnnanie. 
<1x649 Drl'MM. of Haw'tii. Idea Wks. 220 Two eminent 
religions, .the Kom.'ui, and that which is protcstiuit or evan- 
gclick. 2738 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 50/2 'Phey. had 
rather a contrary efiect in rousing the whole evangelic lioily 
to a sense of tneir own danger. 179a Bi'RKit Let. to Sir 
H. Lanp-isheVlV^. VI. 318 When the three religions were 
estahllshcd in Germany, they were, .declared to be Evan- 
gelick, the Reformed and the Catholick. 

b. = Evangelical 2 b. 

x8x* J. Jeuii G»-/-. ji834) IT. 197 A far nearer approach 
to the genius of a hierarchy thian w‘c can at all discern in 
our evangelic churchmen. 1814 Scott li'att. xxx, I have 
never been able to discover which he belonged to, the evan- 
gelic, or the moderate party in the kirk. 1850 P. Crook 
War of Hats 24 Why not excite petitioiLs to proscribe The 
chapeivsof the evangelic tribe? 1874 .Si-urckon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. Ix.vxv._ Introd., The purely evangelic annotators tin 
contrast w'ith the sceptical]. 

B. sb. 

+1. The adj. used absol . : see A. t c. Ohs. 

<2x6x7 Hikijon Aarons itclls (.xtxi) ii Jerome slicks 
not to call hern | Esay) an Evangclicke. 
t2. A Proteslant ; Kvangemcal H. t. Obs, 
x6x6 Brf.nt tr. Satpls Council Trent (1676) 387 The 
Prrjlestants did increase in t.lerin.any, and the Evangcliques 
did mnltiply amongst the Suisscs. x66o Biomk Fanat. 
Hist. j. 5 'I’hey (tlie Aii:ih. 3 pli.stsJ . . troubled the Kvange- 
liques more than the papists. 1688 True .Spirit of Popery 
6 Vie ni.adc u Gaol of nis own House, such W'as his in- 
veterate Malice against the Evangelics. 1709 Si Rvrii Ann. 
Ref. 1. i. 41 f^ow did both the Evangelics and the Papalins 
bestir themselves for their parlies. 1758 Joritn AV<tjw. 1. 
442, I ahlior I he Evangelics, 

1 3. A member of the Evangelical party, Obs. ; 
= Evangelical H. 2 . 

x8xa A. Knox in f. febb's Corr, (1S34) 11. too A gOf>d 
evangelic, mild and pious, rooted in the w.iys of worthy 
Wilherforce. 

Evangelical (/vam-, evtl'nd.:;c'lik(ll), a. and 
sb. [f. prcc. + -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Gospel, 
fa. Of or pertaining to the Gospel narrative, 
or to the Four Gospels ; contained or mentioned 
in the Gospels. Obs . ; = Evangelic i a. 

*553 T. Paynei.l (////<’) T he Pandcctes of the Eiiangeltcnil 
Law’c ; cornprisyng the whole llystoric of Christos Gospel). 
*583 SriJiJBKS Anat. .Abus. 11. 90 Thorough the whole euan- 
gehciill historie. 2597 Hookkk Eccl. Pol. v. xl. 6 3 What 
disorder is it if these tew Evangclicul Hymns . . be . . every 
day rehearsed ? x66o Burnky K«p6. Awpov (i6ti) 32 The 
King, .commissionates every active hand in Israel, like the 
Evangelical Centurion. <1x703 BuRicin- On N. T. Luke 
i. 79 In this evangelical hymn there is a prophetical pre- 
diction. xjFS* Chambers Cycl. s. v. Harmony, Evangeiiciil . 
Harmony, is a title of divers hooks, composed to shew the 
. .agreement of the accounts given by the four evangelists. 

b. Of or pertaining to, or in accordance with, 
the faith or precepts of the Gospel, or the Chris- 
tian religion; pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Gospel dispensation. 

1532 Tindalf. Kxp. St. John (1537) 99 He exhorteth them to 
prucedc constauntly in the cuangelicall truth, s^x I. Bkll 
liaddon's Answ, Osor. T03 The Evangelicall rhilosphyc 
doth call us higher. 16x9 W. Pcrkins Cases Consc. 31 A 
stirring vp of the heart to Euangelicall sorrow. 1649 
KiXiERS Naaman 41 In legal, and ev&ngelicall respects. 
1699 Bi/rnkt 39 Art. X. (1700) 193 Faith . . separated from 
the other Evnn^ dical Graces. 2730 Bfrkelkv Serm. Wks. 
1871 IV. 64X Not lip- worship, nor will- worship, but inward 
and evangelical. 2789 Pkikstlry Corrupt Car. I. n. 164 
I'here Is nothing evangelical ; all Is legal and carnal. 2839 
VKowFLL^Mf. Frit Ch. 11.(1847) *0 He has taken away 
. . the legal priesthood, that he may establish . . the. evan- 
gelical priesthood. m 8 s» Marsdkn Early Purit, 18 Their 
detestation of the papacy and their views of evangelical 



EVANOELICAL. 

truth, were confirmed. 1875 Manning hUssion I/.Ckesi i. 13 
The one great evangelical gift . .is the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

o. Evangelical prophet : a designation of isaiah, 
representing the view that his writings describe 
prophetically the life o( Christ, and the state of 
things under the Gospel dispensation, and that 
they abound in anticipations of the doctrines re- 
vealed in the Gospel. 

The idea is due to St. Jerome, in whose writings it fre- 
quently occurs in various forms ; e. g. he says {Ad raulant^ 
1575 111. 18^ that lsai,ah ‘non tarn propheta dicendus 
est quam evangclista.* 

*847 ftomilies 1. Falling from God n. (1851)) 85 The evan- 
gelical Prol>het Ksay..doth teach us. Z58j^ A hi*. Sanuvs 
( 1841) 8 Our ev.-ingclical prophet Ksaius hath.. most 
lively described and set forth the nativity., of our Saviour 
Christ to judge the quick and the dead. 1699 F.vklyn 
Acetaria (1759) 168 The Kviingelical )*rophet adiirnlirating 
the future Gloiy of the Catholick Church. 1778 Bi*. R. 
Lqwrii Isaiah rrclim. I.)i.ss. (ed. la) 5a The siuilime and 
spiritu.1l uses to be made of this peculiarly evangelical 
Prophet.^ 1853 Maukick ProfiA, ^ Kings xiii. az() He 
I Isaiah] i.s often called the evangelical nrophet ; hy which 
it is meant that he i.s especially the prophet of the Messiali. 

d. Of a person ; Imbued with the spirit of the 
(j()S()cl. rare. 

1768 Sternk Sdnt. yourn. (1775) lor, I am so evangelical 
ill this, and have such a fellow-feeling for whatever is weak. 

2 . Since the Keforiuation adopted as llie desig- 
nation of certain theological jiarties, who have 
claimed that the doctrines on which they lay especial 
Stress constitute *the Gospel*. This claim is of 
course disallowed by their adversaries, but (as in tlie 
case of other self-assumed party names; the desig- 
n.ation has received the sanction of general usage. 

a. -- Photestant. Now only with reference to 
Germany and Switzerland, where its German and 
French equivalents are also applied in narrower 
.sense to the Luthcr.'iii as distinguished from the 
‘ Reformed ’ or Calvinistic Church. In the German 
Empire ‘ The Evangelical Church * is the oftici.al 
name of tlic established Protestant Church of 
Prus.sia, formed in icSi; by the Uiiion of the J.u- 
thcran and Reformed churches. 

153* Mowk Confut, Tindalfi Wk.s. 353/2 Tind.ill himsdfe 
wcmlde nu Icsnc were duim . . th«n would hys iMi.'ingcIioal 
brother llanis. i«8i W. SiAM-oki) Kxam, Contpl. ili. 
(iS76>94 T'a cry liishop .should ycruly keepe a siiiodc in his 
diocesse of .all cu.angclicall persons. 1619 Arraigft, Farm - 
7 rll S iJ 'I'lu; icfornicd cuangclicali religion. 1^7 Kvei.vn 
.Vumism. viii. 265 The Evangelical Churches in G«?nnaiiy. 
1786 W. 'rno.MsoN IFatson's Philip 111. 345 I'hey 

should maintain two companies of evangelical .soldiers. 
1845 .S. Acs I IN Kankts Hist. Rtf. III. v. iii. |n:»9 The 
evangeiiiMl communes became aware of their superiority. 

b. From iStli c. apjilied to that school of Pro- 
testants which maintains that the essence of * the 
(jospcl* consists in the doctrine of salvation by 
faith in the atoning di^aih of Christ, and denies 
that cither good works or the sacraments have 
any saving efficacy. 

()ther features more or less diuraclcrislic of the theology 
of this .school arc : a .strong insi.stencc on the totally dc- 
pr.av(.!ii stale of human nariire roiiscqiiont on the Kail ; tlie 
assertion of the sole .T.ulliorily of the Bible in iii.'itlers of 
doctrine, and the denial of any power inherent in the 
Chinch to siippleiiient or authoritatively interpret the teach- 
ing of Sciipture ; the denial that any supernatural gifts are 
imparted by ordination ; and the view that the sacraments 
are merely syiuhols, the value of which consists in the 
thoughts which they are fitted to suggest. As a distinct 

f iarty designation, the term came into gcncr.al use, in ICng- 
and, at llie time of the Methodist revival ; and it m-ay he 
said, with siihstantial accuracy, to denote the school of 
iheologj; which th.it movement repre.seiils, tlunigh its earlier 
associatioii.s were rather with the (!lalviiiistic than the 
Ariniiiian branch of llu: movement. In the early part of the 
19th c. the words ‘ .Methodi.st ' and ‘ Evangelicar were, hy 
.'ujver.sarle.s, often used indiM-riminalely, and .'i.s.soeiatcil with 
accusations of fanaticism and ‘ ]iuiitani(;al ' disapproval of 
soci.ol plc.isurcs. The portion of the ‘ cv.ingclical ' sehriol 
which belongs to the. Anglir.'in church is practii ally identir .il 
with the ‘ 1 a>w Clnnch' party. In the Church of Scotl.ind 
during the latter part of the lolh and the e;irly part of the 
iqtli c. the two loading parties were the * Kvaiigelicur and 
the ‘ Moderate ’ party. 

[1747 DoooKinr.B Col. Cardini'r if>a It was his <le- 
liiieratc Judgment, tmit the T.aw should he preached, as 
well as the (jospel ; and hardly any Tiling gave him greater 
OflTcnce, than the irreverent Manner in wliich some, who 
have been ignomtniy extidlcd as the most r.e.alons Kvan- 
gelical Preacliers, have s^imctimcs been tempted to speak of 
the foriuer.] 1791 Hampson / l/cw. J. H 't slcy Ul. Os Whnt 
are usually called evangelical views of religion. 1809 R. 
SouTiiEV in t\*e 7 >. I. 193 'I'he Wesleyans, the Orthodox 
dissenters of every description, .'ind the ICvaiigelicai church- 
men may all he comprehended under the generic name of 
Methodist.s. i8as I.i>. Cockhukn Mcm. i. 43 fbtJ prin- 
ciples and feelings of the persons commonly called evan- 
gelical were the same then a.s they are now. 1848 Dickens 
Apner. Air/fir (1850) 38/2 Evaiigelicd ladies there are, like. 
wi.se, whose atiachincnt to the forms of religion, aiul horror 
of theatrierd entertainments, arc most exemplary. 1871 
\\i..Kcri.\\L P'optr Phases 1. 54 The sacrcd-so^mdmg column.s 
of an evangelical newsp.aper. 1889 JMct. .\a/. lUog, KVIl. 
433 Erskino w.'is. .devoted to the doctrines and aims of the 
evangelical [lariy in the church. 

3 . Of or pertaining to an evangelist, or preacher 
of the Gosficl. rare. 

z6st HoiiiiKS Govt. iV Soc. xvii. ft 93. 321 The Apostolicall 
workc indeed was universall . . the Evaneelicall to preach, 
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or to be publishers of the GQ.spell amon^ the infidels. 1794 
Godwin Cal. IVillituns 291 Hc^ {the vicarj condescended, 
with his evangelical hand, to guide the plough. 

B. sb. 

1 . A Protestant ; in mod. use esp. a German Lu- 
theran, or an adherent of the national church of 
the German Empire. See A. a a. 

1331 More CopiJuU Tindnle Wks. 359/* Those euaungeli- 
calTes l]ieim.scire cease nut to pursue and ptinishe . . their 
cuaungclicall hrcthenic. t8Uk> Froudk lliit. P'ng. V. 323 
(..’lergymen professing to lie Evangelicals held four or five 
livings, and officiated in none. 1878 in ( Jrove pkt. Mus. 1. 

He [Veit Buch] is said . . to have moved into Hungary 
with many other EvangelicuU for protection from perse- 
cution. 

2 . A memiier of the Evangelical party, esp. in 
the Church of England. Cf. A. 2 b. 

K. SouiiiEY in Ann. A*m II. 189 The history of this 
society is truly characteristic of the Evangelicals. 1807 — 
Espridla's Lett. U. 359 fWhilficIdKj preachers were 

iisiinlly called by her (lady Huntingdon's) name, which 
they liave now dmpt for the belter title of Evangelicals, 
185a N Kwi.ANp i.cxt. Tratdar, 77 We claim I he Evangelicals . 
of llie last generation as oiir fellow workers. 1865 Pu.si v 
Truth Eng. Ch. 4 Ever .since 1 knew them . . 1 have loved 
those who are c.alled ‘Evangelicals*. *8^ M. Davies 
U north. Lend. 374 Dr. Arnold defines the K.v.aiigclical to 
be ‘a good Christian, witli a marrow underst.anrling*. 

Ucncc Svauge-'lioa'lity, SvanirelioalneM 

{i‘are), the quality or .st.itc of lieing evangelical ; 
faithfulness to the Gospel. 

1857 Dh Quincev in H. A. B-ngc J.ife 11877) 11. xviii. 120 
One of the Edinburgh Professors, and notorious for^ his 
evaiigclicrdity. 184$ J. Goodwin Innoe. Sf Truth Tri. 63 
M r. Prynne hy representing my Parish us divided, ilisor- 
dcred hymy Independent way, hath rather given testimtmy 
to the truth .and cvangclic.alnossc of it. 1730-fi Baii.ky (folio), 
Evangelkalnrss^ the having e.v.oigclk;aI quality. 

Evangelicalisill (fvttn-, eva‘n|d.:;e‘likali:z*iii\ 

[f. prec. i -ISM.] 'I'he doctrines and modes of 
thought peculiar to the Evangelical party ; ad- 
herence to that party. 

1831 Edin. Ret>. I.IIl. 305 We have always thought that 
tlie worst things about Evangelicalism were its exi.lnsivc- 
ness, etc. «87»-a Gi-.o. I^MOT Mtddkin. xvi. (D.), Evan- 
gelicalisiii had cast a certain suspicion as uf plaguo inrcclioii 
over the few amusements which survived in the provincc.s. 
1884 A. M. Kaihhaikn in Coninnp. Rn>. Mar. 371 An age 
weary of a hard and pr.agmatic evangelicalism. 

Evangelically (na-n-, eva‘n|d, 3 ;e*likali), adv. 

[f. a.s prec. t -i.Y-.J In an evangelical manner. 

1 . As the C Jospel requires; in accordance with 
the spirit of the Gospel; from the point of view of 
the Gospel. 

1634 Gi;k Foot out o/Snaro 14 The least .sin, legally con- 
sidered, is damnable ; though evangelically, the greatest of 
all is pardoiiahit;. 1654 'rMAi*i* ('om>n. .Kehcniink i. 9 * And 
keep iny Gominundiiic.iits* Evangelically keep them: fur 
with a legal obedience none: can. 1673 Ludfs Call. 1. v. 

3/ Socrates has excellently (I had almost said evangeliially) 
defin'd, the h(i.st w.'ty of wor.shijiping God, to l>c the doing 
what he ounmnnds. xnz I* M-.miKR Logica Gunn*. 63 
Agie.eahly to that evangclic.'illy-lcgal proposition. 

2 . According to the principles of those called 
lOvangclicals. 

1,43a Mokk Confut. 7<W/i/i: Wks. When our cuaun- 

geliral englishc heretiques t.all in acqnaintauncc. .with some 
of our marchauntc.sfaetoiir.s, they mylke them so cuaungeli- 
cally, th.'il, etc. 1890 Dut. Kat. Biog. XXI. 14/2 Hit. 
p;u<:nts were . . by no means * cv.ingelii:ally ’ religiuus. 

EvaugO'lican, a. and sb, [f. Evangelic + - an.] 

A. adj, - Evangelical A. 2 b. 

1847 Quini ev Protest aniispti Wks,(iS62!VIl, icx> Dis- 
tinguishing between the Romanist and the Newiiiatiile, <>n 
the une hand, between the Calvinist and the Evutigelicaii 
man, on the other. 

B. sb. ^F.vangeucal K 3. 

1876 Mivart Contemp. Evolution The hc.'irtfelt piety 
of the evatigelicaii protest against the cold formnlism of the 

e. st.ihlishc(l clergy of that time. 

] lence Evang-e licanlNm ~ Kv.tNOKLTCALi.'^ At. 

1887 Bknham Diet. Relig. 412 Evangelicani-uii is t-.-,f.nti- 
.a lly the theology of the inner life of the individual soul. 

Evange'Ucism. rare. [f. Evangelic a. + 
-ISM.] ^ Ev.vnoelicalism. 

1807 SouTHKV ill Life (1850) HI. 92 In spite of liis cvangeli- 
cism, I always e,\pecled great things, from the proof he hail 
given of very superior piiwcrs. .Sat. Rerf. XVIII. 

49i.Y'i The reign of Ev.^ngelicism hud discountenanced debts 
incurred in this c|u.'iiti:r. 

Evangali'city. (f. a.s prcc. + -ity.] The 
quality cd licing evangelical. 

x8.. Ecleetic Rert, i(.)gilvie', A tlioruiigli earnestnc.ss and j 
evangelirity. 1839 J* H- Nkw.m.sn Angio-AtPter. Ch. Kss-ays 
(1872) I. 3^15 Aposiulicity. .is one .si<le, one w'hole a.S|H‘cl of 
Christian Irulli, .and Evangelicity is another side. 

t Evange’licly, Obs. ^r. Iwangflically. 

x63|8 Gali-, Cri. Gentiles HI. 15 Both are Evaiigclicly 
possible, though the habitual .'uid actual as.si.stani;es of the 
Simit i.if Grace. 

Xivangelisni (/vtc-nd/jeliz’m). [f Evangel 
+-T.SM, as if ad. Cr.*fua77fXr<r/xdv, f. tvaYffKiifaOat : 
see Evangelize. Cf. E. h-'angflisme. In sense 2 

f. Evangel-jo +-IKM.] 

1 . The preaching or promulgation of the Gospel ; 
performance of the function of an evangelist. 

011626 Bacon Kertt Afl. (1650) 10 Thus was this Land 
stived from tnfidelitie . . through the Apostolicall and Mira- 
culous Evnngelisiiie of S. B:u'tho]omew. x8t3 Exatniner 
18 Jan. 3s/i Kvarigellsm or the Announcement of Good 


EVANOELISTABIUII. 

Tidings. 1857 T. K. Bunmno Li/e J. Bunting L.vii. 94 
'J'hc Sunday school, .never to be entered . .in any spirit but 
that of an carne.st evangelism. 

2 . a. Attachment to or profession of evangelical 
doctrines, i.e. « Evangelicali 8H (chiefly in deri- 
sive or hostile use), b. The fnith of the Gospel. 
{rare.) 

a. 181S Religiottistn^f} But led ureship requires. Grave 
face, evangelism and curlied dcsire.s. x8|i Ji/aelnv, Mag. 
XXIX. 96 Attacking wh:it il calks cvangeliMii and imritan- 
isin.^ 1840 Mk.s. lioHK in New Monthly Mag. LX. 52 
Taking his sly aim from behind the whiied wall of evan- 
gelism. 1876 Miks Braodiin y. Haggard's Dau. W. 95 
Triumphant party cries and watch-words of cv.'ingcliHni. 

b. i8w Kahi R Prtn'hicial Lett. (1644) 11. 13 The .sure 
test . . of soul-preserving Evangelism i,r i»f soiil-dcstroy- 
ing Heresy. x888 Sporcion in Itritish Weekly ^ Kelx 275 
Here is an inner core of Evangelism in which all true 
believers are at one. 

Svangelist (fvx“nd,^olist). Forms : 3 -4 
owan(i}geliBto, 3-8 evaufseliBtie, -yato, (4 
euuan-, evaungelist, -iBtte\ 4- evangelist. 
Also 4 aphcl. (after fe) wangeliBt(o, -yst. [a. Fr. 
h>apt^iiL^lisli\ ^ Tr., Sp. anil It. evatrxe/is/a, ad. L. 
evatigclista, ad. (Jr. tvayy^hiarii'i, :igcnt-n. f. €0117- 
y€\i(taOai : sec Evangelize.] 

1 . One of the writers of ihc Four Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

Latnb. Ifotn. 8i .Seint loliiiti ]»i! ewangeliste in 
apocalinsi. r 1225 Juliana 31 J>e worlds, wr-aldi-m |’;ii wi>itK 
seiii iufiaii his ewanigclistc nnliurt. ^ 1x97 U. GiaA'c. 1 17;.*4) 
67 And sendc Sent hi ark be ciiaiigelist in tn J'.gypt. a 1300 
Cpt>‘Sor M. T J977 ((Litt.) AIs lellis luca vyangv lisle, a 1330 
Roland’^ V. 153 Jones brober, be wangelist. 1377 I.ARfii . 
P, PI. B. X. 243 Cryst clepid hyni-self so F- cw;in.t’,t:listc.i 
hercth witnc.sse. 14B0 Caxion Chron. Eng. 11. (152'.) 14 2 
This Asarias and liis sone Jons and his nevewe AinuNia 
Mathew the evangelist pntieili not in the lyiic rjf Gryst 
for llieyr offences. 1561 T. Nokion Inp. i. viii. 

(1634) 27 'I’he three Evangelists write the Historic in base 
and simple speech. 1697 Loi Kii ind Citul. Reas. Cltp-. Wc 
is of opinion., if we Imif nothing hut ihe four Eyangelist.s, 
wc could hot he sav'd. 1747 J, .Scoi 1 (V/r. Life 111. 115 
The same may he said of the three olln*r Kvaiigcli.sts. 1833 
Gki'sic Eusebius vi. xxxi. 250 In lhi.-» he imj.st clearly esta- 
blishes the consistency of two evangelists. 1845 Gorkii- 
in Eihycl. Metro/. S/y/i The Evangidist 1 elates the c.ir- 
cumsiaiice.s attendant on the haptisin of (.’hast, 

trnusf. 1587 GoiiuNO De Mornay xxxiii. ^34 He (Atuil- 
lonlns of Tliy.aniel fetched a yoong wencli to life again, hut 
yet Ills counterfeit Eiiangclist IMiilo.slrut us durst not aiiowe 
that site wn.s .starke. dead. 

f 2 . The book of the Gospels ; a copy of the? 
Gospels. Obs. I A med.L. use of t”-jangeiista\ cf. 
apostolus for a Icctionary from llic epistles.] 

*5*3 hi>. Bkknkr.s /'VWaw. 1, ccxii. v(v) We swere cm the 
holy eiiiingelisi, hy vs corporally touched. z6z8 /iap-pu-relt’s 
Apol. Kiijl), J.i't the Ati»<)i.aie rcmeinher what Glnisl 
thunders out in the Euangc li.st. 1713 Sti.i i.k in iUtordian 
No. v>i p8 To .‘.ee a well dressed young man prodine an 
evangelist out of hi.s pocket. 

3. a. gen. One who preaches the go-spcl. 

*535 tAH KRDALK Ps, Ixvii. n 'J lic , Loido .shal gene the 
\vord«', with gieatci huoslcs of Etiringelisles. 1548 I'dai.i., 
etc. F.rasni. Par, John (19 h, They line Plianseis| were as 
hlyiide in .sonic as the beggar, heyng now an fiiaiigelystc, 
wa.s lief.nc in body*. 1559 in .Slrype Ann. Ref I. A|ip. vi. ir 
A woman . .i-, not called to he an evangelist. 

Iransf. 1790 iU'KKK /'V. Rev. if) The new evangelists 
will, 1 d.^rc say, disappoint the hopes that aie roiii clved of 
them. 1840 (.‘aki.yi.k y/i AYVA ( 1858' 3V5 The I 'reiuh Kevo- 
liilion found its K.v.%iigelisi in Rousse.iu. 1883 itiXPpePs 
Mag. .'^epi. 559/1 Mr. Norm.an .Shaw has been the diict 
ev,angeli.st of this .strange revival. 

b. One who e vangelizes or lirings the gospel to 
(a heathen n.alion, etc. ) ; -- Ai’o.mti.f ^ b. 

Mod. St. Boniface the. evangelist of ( jenn.uiy. 

c. Ill the primitive (’lunch, the dcsign.ition 
given lo a certain clas.s of teachers, menliotiial in 
Eph. 'w. Il alter 'aiKisllcs* and ' jiropliels and 
presuin.Tbly liaving llic function ot preaching the 
gospel to the unconverted. The title has rit various 
periods been revived, usually denoting an itinerant 
preaeher having no fixed pastor.il charge. At 
jireseril, in the iis.qgo of various rrolest:int de- 
nominations, it inc.aiis cliifily a layman coirmiis- 
sionetl to perform home missionary work. 

1382 WY« f.,ir- .-ifts xxi. 8 I'liillj) liUaiigeli.l. Ibid Eph. iv. 
II He vd 3iltis to mon. .And In* vilMimiiie soiheli aposllis, 
suniiim fi.>rsiith nroplictis, oiln n; forsotln; Kn:ingrlistis. 1426 
/V/vr. /Vv/ (W. lie; W. Many f-flicf.s and dignyttes 

i»riiic diii die. .as jiposth ^, }»r*»p!n-it'.s, iMiaiigeliNtcs, doetouis. 
1588 J. llpAi.r. Dentonstr. lUstipt. iArl». (23 Tinnitliie .and 
Titus, .wire l'’,n:mgdi‘-is, a degree a I loue ord marie iiiinisters. 
x6ii Biiu.k 2 '/'////. iv. 5 Kndiiro afiliction.s, do the work of an 
evaiigdi-t. 1681 Bi'MNt'T Hist. Ref. 11. It w'as designed, 
that then: slnmld he in cvcryMiioccse suine who should go 
round a precinct, and inearh like cv.angelists. 1732 Nkai. 
Hist. Punt. I. ifi5 Ilf! (John Knox] wa.s a .sort of Evan- 
geli.st over llu: whiile kinijdom. 1839 ytOWlcLL Anc. Brit. 
Ch. iv. 11847) .‘Vi Evat gelisls, who appear lo have acted us 
pioneers and foieruiiners of u st;iLioiiary ministry. 1852 
CoNYHi-AKK iSl H. .s 7. Paul (1862) 1. xjii. 409 'II1C term 
Kvangdi-i is applied lo those missionaries who. .travelled 
from place to place. x88x Biulk (Revised) F.ph. iv. 11. 

II Eviingelista'riiim. Also 9 evansoUsta- 

rion. [a. mcd. 1 ,. cvangeHstdriumy mod. Gr. 
ciayyfRinrapioVf f. cvangclista EVANGELIST.] «iiexl. 

1850 Nkale East. Ch. W.fy^^notey 1.. consult the Kvun- 
gclisturion, to see what is the tone for the week. x88a 
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AtAmrutH » Dec. 737/1 A Greek Evangelistarium, .of the 
twelfth century. 

Svangelistaxy C/'vcc:nd,^iMi'stari). [ad. metl. 
L. h>angcliUari-Hm (see prec.).] 

1. a. A book containing the portion.s of the 
Gospels that form pari of the liturgy, b. A copy 
of the Four (iospels. 

a. a 1646 ,r. (Jhkoouy Posthuma (1649' The Saxons 

had..k<'i>r. ific daic, as it scemcth by tluir KvanKrlisiarie, 
where the Ruhrick to t,hc Tiospcl is, [-ys GodspcI sccal 
on cyldamassc tla^. i68j Whki.kk Greece iv. 323 

An Kv.vigolistary . . written in Capital bottcrs. 1790 Por> 
50H Lett, to Tvtivn *30 ('!’.) The cvani;elisiarics and h;c- 
liunarie.s have often transfused their readings into the other 
manuscripts. 

b. 1865 Retuf r ’jcf Apr. 400/3 Rut attention w’ns chiefly 

directed to an Kvaiigelistary, which was exhibited at the 
meeting. 1873 ii .Wuhc ii. 7 An KvanRclistary, 

or copy of the Kunr (Itrsptls, in Latin. t88a 3S(iiAKirA//^iv7. 
Relif^, h'noivl, 1, 731 I'hc Rushworth tilo.is (in the Hod- 
leiatr, an irttei linear evangelistary. 

t2. (Sec rpiots. : is the sense genuine?') 

1656-81 Ilrm.'si Gloitsoj^r.^ J\ 7 imigclistayy^ llie Oflicc of an 
Kvangelist ; a)<o .a Pnipit, or the place where the (lospel is 
delivered. 1698 in Colks. 1775 Ash. lythotgeliitory. 

Svangelistic i/viL:nd,^(!di‘stik^ a, [f. iiVAN- 

OELIST r -1C.] 

1. Of t)r pei taining to the I 'our Fv.ingclists. 

184s linoMi-.r in ArcA.ro/. XXXI.-p>8 At the angles 
[of an Incised Slabl are the evangelisiic symbols. 1850 
Nkai..k .IAv/. ilymm loS I'hcse are they, the symbols mystic 
Of pic forms Evangelistic. 1869 Si-omm.on Treas. Dav. J*s. 
xxii. 7-8 'rhe evangelistic narrative of the. ridicule endured 
by the Crucified One. 

a. Of or peitaining lo pr(Mohi*t.s of iho (losj^cl. 
i860 Kl.I K OIT /. ije Our /.ord vii. vEr I he fiiiniiiient of I 
type and shadow of the hopes of p.'itriarclis . . iiiii.st be dc- | 
dared by the whole Kvangelisiic C'jm[iany. 1886 Q. Kcv. 
Cf.Xlll. 122 Apparariis, necessary lor their [mi.s.siutiaries'l | 
educational .and evangelistic lahourK. j 

3 . JVrtaining to the Kvangclijal .school. I 

1848 M. Mii.f.fH /•'irjs/ /ntfir. viii. <i8s7i iwg The Volnn- \ 
tary controversy united ICvangelistic Dissent and Roman i 
Catholicism by the bonds of a common < ause. 

JCva'ngelistship. [f. Kvancklist+ mup.] ; 
The oflftcc, position, or dignity of an evangelist. 

a 1603 T. C.AKTWRiouT ( ■/»«/«/. K/icut, A’. T. ' i6i8) 578 A 
full performance of his olfice of the Evangt'littshifi. 1636 ; 
1 ’rvnne UtibisA. Tim, Can we , . conje* ime, that 

Tjinothy would . . descend iVom an Kvangelisiship to a ; 
Hixhopnek ? 

Ii Eyangelinni (/v.Tnd,^e*li/JnV). Oh. or anh. 
Also 6 ovangelion. [I.. ivau^linm^ a. Gr. <0117- , 
yeXtop : See Kv.\N(iKI.y.] The Gospel (in various 
senses) ; a proclamation of the ‘ glad tidings ’ of , 
the Gospel. 

1541 CovKRP.M.K tr. fin//i»y','r's Old Failh (16/4) iii, ■ 
TIish is till* firxt promiie, and the first sure Rvangelion. ; 
1550 C-Bowi.KV L^ist Trump. 339 If thy prime do com- • 
mauiide the ought Against (.Imldes Eva' gclion, Then prnyc . 
for him '•lyl in diy tln.ught. 1692-1738 (^ii.i.s. livaH^cUhtn. | 
1B50 iMaki;. Ki'M.i k Life tviihout .y Life within 18 If ' 
we can rind out how niiurh war. given him, we itieliild, in a ! 
pure evan^elirm ti> judge, .how- much shall be re(|uired. ) 

Evangelization :Aa; nd,3;0bizr"i-J'.-»n). [f. j 

Kvani;ei.i/.k V. f -atiox.] | 

1. 'I’he action or work of preaching the Gospel. 1 

1651 IbrniiE-S L>’-i‘uith. III. xlii, 270 Kvangclbation, that j 
is, a Protlainati.)ri of Christ. 1868 M. J’.m iison .AcaJcin. \ 
Orfi. V. i2'.» Instead ot luddiug up cvariRciisuiiun - they 1 
make the cultiv.iiion of knowledge (he husim-ss of tlie lin\ I 

2. The action fir proces-s of evangelizing, or i 

bringing under the intlucncf of the Gospel. ' 

*827 (1. S. EaiUiH .S/tt red ('ill. Propk>',y 118.14^ 1. 105 | 
W4um this univi-rsal eViii.gclisalion sball liave taken place. 
1869 F'akkak Pant .Speech iii. (1873* 105 'I he Aryan should I 
advance farther and farther to the i;ivili‘..aiiiin. .the evaii- ; 
gelitiation of the whole habitable globe. 1879 Mact-i ak 
Ceifs iii. 38 I’hc most powerful influence in the gradual | 
evftngcli/aiion of the O'ltir races. 1883 Peirpers Mtt^. ' 
Sept. 498/3 1 be evaiiRch/aiion of the Dalecarlians. j 

a The aelion of inter])reiing (heathen myths) I 
in an evangel ie or Cliiisiian sense. i 

1843 TukNLK tr. Geijers Sweden (L \ 'I'he evangel- • 

iKatiufi of the native supcrstitioiis was the first object of ! 
these latiludiiiarian niissiomiries. • 

8. The Slate or condition of being evangelized i 
or conveited to the (.'hrisiian faith. I 

*870 4 A.Nj)fci»soN Missions Anier. fid. IV. xivi, 481 
The eflfcLt of the I liorough cvangeli/at ioii of that coitiiiiutiiry. j 
Hence Evainffellia tloner {ttoncc-iuif,)^ one en- ; 

gaged ill evangelization. | 

R. S0UTMF.Y in (). Kert. XXXII. art One of these i 
qualified evan;^clizalionct s has devised what he calls Church I 
que.stioii.s. i 

Evangelize (Aie-nd.zel.iiz , V. fad. Feel. L. : 
evangeliz an^ ad. Vti. fvay^fKi^taOaif f. €xiayyt\.o'i : \ 
see KvanoI' I. -.] , 

^ 1 1. a. To bring or tell good tidings, b. j 
'To preach, proclaim the (.iospol. Const, to. Oh. ' 

a. 1382 Wyci.ii' Isix. xl. 9 Thou that cuaiiat li.sist to Sion. 
>609 Ihiu.K Douayi /.W., Thou that cvangelizcst lo .Sion. j 

b. 138a 8 WYci.tH I'rol., I'J’hese thinqs) Daiiid. .no 1 

euydenili opi ned**, that more be he .seen to cuatiKeliseti than | 
lo pi-orfJt*n. 1582 N. T. (Khem.) a Cor. x. 16 For we ;ire 
come as farre as to you in the Oos]k ;1 of Chri.sl . . to evan- | 
gelue. 1641 J. J A( K.soN True Kvang T. 11. 116 S. I'eler. . | 
F.uanReU/ed .xhundantiy with his luugue, 3666 J. Smith ! 

Age 256 Convcrs.Tnt in the Word of (bid ; and able to evan- i 
ficlizc. ai8o8 PoiiTKt;s.SV/wr. II. xii. (K.), 'I’hus did our ! 


heavenly instructor most e.vactiy fulfil the predictions of the 
prophets, .that he would evangelize to the poor. 

ta. trans. To proclaim as glad tidings; to 
])rench. ( 'oust. tOy unto. Oh. 

Wyci.iF Luke i. lO, 1 am sent to thee for to speke, 
and to etiaitgellsc or telle {v. r. or shewe] to thee thes 
ihingis. — Acts v. 4^ Thciceessiden not in the tcnipde, and 
aboute housis, techinge and cuangelisynge lhe.su Crist. 
*579 J- Knkw.stub Conjut. Heresies 73 a, The mysterie of the 
hcfiucnly truetli . . bccomtiieth nowe . . euangclized and de- 
clared vnlo you all. 1581 Mauiieck fik. of Notes 457 From 
that time the kingdume of (iud was ev.angcli/eu. 1649 
koiiKuTS- C/fivis iiibt. 278 O all Ihe earth sing praise alway 
. . Evangelize from day to day His glorious s;dvation. 

Christ kxalttui 3, I evangelize to you great Joy, which 
shall lie to all People. 

3 . To preachThe Gospel to ; to win over to the 
Gospel or the Christian faith; rarely, in etymo- 
logical sen.sc: To niinouiiec glad tidings to. 

a 16s* j. Smith Set. Disc. vii. 349 'i'hcrc were amongst 
the jews some that were evangelized. 1667 Milion P. L. 
Ml. 499 His [Messiah sj Apostles, whom he sends 'I'o evan- 
gelize tlic Nations. 18x3 Kxamiucr 3 May 283/1 Why go 
lo lridi.T to ‘ evangelize * the natives ? XB39 YEOwr:r.». Anc. 
Brit. Ch. xiv. 11847) *65 Aidan, by whose self-denying 

I. Thours Northumbri.T soon became evnitgelized. 1845 J. 

II. Nkwman/.w. DerrelopMi. 3S5 Mary the Virgin, receiv- 
ing faith and joy, when Gabrii l the Angel cvangeli/ed her, 
mBHj Fukeman Norm. Cowp 11876' 1. v. 289 A zealous Chris- 
tian, who evangelized his kingdom at the point of the sword. 
1874 Dai/y Ntws 14 Fch., Eight Incumbents, .have asked 
. . for. . lay churchmen tocvaugelisc their parisJieson Sunday 

j evenings. 

I b. ahoL or inir. 'To act as an evangelist. 

' xBSj Century Mag. XXV. 77 'I'radiiig, tnanecuvering, ly- 
ing, or evangelizing, as occasion rciptirerl. 

4 . To imbue with the spirit of the Gospel ; 
to interpret in an evangelical sense. 

X677 (lALii Crt. Gcn/ilcs U. iv. 94 The Divine I..tw . . 
evangelised and sw'cetried hy evangelic grace. x8s7 Raoj- .n 
PowKM. Chr. without Judaism 145 'Phe spirit of allegorising 
and evangelising all parts of it [the Old '1 estaiaciitl. 

lienee Bva'ng'ellied ppi. a. Eva'ngeliser, one 
who evangelizes (in various .senses of the vb.). 
ETa'ngeliaiii^ rV//. .cA and ///. a. (in c|uol. 13S2 
a/fsol. One who brings good tidings . 

x8x6 Fahfr Dr/y. Pagan Idol. 11 . 212 He h.ad be- 
come contemptible in the eyes of the cvai»geii/ed 1‘ritons. 
i8ip - Dij/£'//.v<///V;z« (18-23) H. 150 When ChrLimniiy it- 
self sh.iU be added lo evangelized j ud.'ii.*>iu. X38a VVyci.m' 
Ps. Ixviilil. II T’he Lord shal 3iueii a woid, to the euangc 
lisevis. XM3 Jkssoi'I* Coming 0/ Friars i. (1889) .19 I he 
Fri.irs were the Ev;»ngelizcrs of the t«)wns of Knglattd for 
30*.) years. x86a Gouluurn Pers. Kc/ig. i. • 1873 8 ’fhe. ev.an- 
gelizing of the heathen. 1382 Wvci.iF Nanuntx. 15 Loo I 
on hilhs the feet of cimii'-ielizinge and icllynge pees. 1631 K. 
\\, Arraigttm. Whole Creature xii. § s* I4'^ 1 he Evan- 
gelizing Apostles, that in their Epistles writ as they preacht. 

Evangely (^v;Tt‘*nd.^eli). Cih.oxanh. Foims: 
4-7 OV-, ew*aiigoli(o, -ye, (5 cvangilyo;, 4- 5 
evaungolie, -y, 5 ovangely. Also 5 aphcl, 
vangolye. [ad. I'xcl. L. evangethm, ad. Gr. cua7- 
ylkioy good tidings (in class*. Gr. only * reward 
for bringing gootl news,’ and in jil, * a sacrifice 
offered on receiving gootl iicw.s’), f. fu«77cAoy, f. 
ti 5 well -F d77AA«F to announce. Cf. KvANtJUrJ.] 

1 . The ^good news * of redcinjition ; the (jo! 5 j>el 
revelation, the faith of the Gospel ; ICva.noel r. 

X38a WvcLiF Gal. i. 7 'fher ben .summe that . . wolen 
myslurnc the cuangelie of Crist, c 1450^ Ldncuu! Grail Iii. 
069 fPier-.| the holy vaiigelye gan him yndo. c 1540 in 
Prance,*! «£///. Narr. Pop. Pht (1679? 36 To the most noia- 
hlc hluunder of Christs Holy Kvangcly. 1590 Si-knskk F. 

11. x. 53 Ciirislcs Evaiigely. 1675 ( Vm** 0/ Quakers cone. 
Oaths def. 47, I . .subiiiii myself principally to the Evangrly 
Ilf jesu.s Christ. 1683 K, Hookkh PfeJ. Fp. i'ordages Mystic 
Div. 29 This Guspei is, this the Evangelic. 

b. In etymological sense: Glad tidings. 
c X380 WvcLiF Serm. i.Scl. Wks.) II. 339 Evangeli is seid 
as good lyl/mg of blis : and |>ns not oonly j.'C.s fourc gospels 
but epistiisof Poui. .ben depict Evangclics. ('X449 I-'kcock 
Repr. I. xi. S4 Ifoure Euaiigvlie i.s coucrcU. 

2 . The Go.spel record ; - Kvanokl^ 2. Also n 
passage in the same. 

136a Lanoi.. P. PL A. I. 174 J>cos be|> wordes T writen 
In be Ewangelye. Cuaucfr MeMb. F 113 As he him 

selfe recordeth in hi.sjEvaungdic. X393 Langi.. P. PL C. 
XII. 204 Fur clergie .scith hat he seih in the .seynl euaiiROlie, 
That, etc. CX470 Haroini; Chron, ixxxvii, I’hou vnder- 
.sUinclest full lit ill ihen.angilyc. X483 Caxton G. dc la Tour 
L ij, Jhc.sus Crysi sayu in ihcuaiigeiy that, etc. X583 
.Sturhk.s Anat, Abus, ^1877-9! izoOurSauiourChri.st lesu.s 
. .in hi.s Euarigely, Ihe sixt of Mathew, siiilh. 

b. One of the Pour Gospels; ~ Evanoei. 3 b. 
*393 Eanci.. P. PL C. xvi. 45 penne cam scripture, And 
serurde liem |»us Ronc of sondrie metes metiie, Of .iiistyn, 
fofl ambrosie, of all j<c foure. euaiigelies. ? a X400 Chester 
PL 210 Austyne , . his humilyc iqwn Saynlc John Ev.in* 
griye. 15x3 Hkaosiiaw .St. Werburge i. 2854 Rehersed by 
M.Tthewe, in his cvangely. 11(29 Latimkr xst \yrm. on the 
Card 5 Christ , . left be him! for our .safeguard . . the 
evangelies, the .sacraments, the commandments, and so forth. 
•53® Compend. ’Treat. {\ 2 ,bv 53 Tluit the Euangely off Jhon 
WAS drawen into Engltshe by the f«>r.saydc Rede. 

^ App. taken to mean ‘evangelist’. ('Phe older 
texts have enattgelist, ivange/iste.) 
c X340 Cursor M. 13977 iTrin.j Al.s lelleh hike )jc euangele. 

3 . As an object to swear upon. a. pi, A copy 
of the Four Gospels; cf. KvanoelI 3. b. sing. 
used collectively : The Gospels. 

X494 Fabvan vii. 548 And I swere vpon the holy Euaun- 


ge]y.<i here presentlye with my hand>'!i towchyd, that, etc. 
>547 Homilies 1. Swearing 11. (1859) 7 *) Whosoever wilfully 
furswearcth himself upon Christs holy Evungely. 1577 
Makkison Fttidaud 11. v. (18771 1. 123 You sIutU .. swear 
upon the holy evangelics by you bodily touched. 
Evanid (iVwjiid), ax Obs. or arcA. Also 7 
evanide. [ad. 1.. Mnid-us vani.shing, related to 
evdtmdre : see Evanesck.] 

1 . Vanishing away ; of short duration ; evan- 
escent, fleeting, transient. 

1626 JIacom Syha <1631) 4 389 The Smell of the Flower is 
rather Kuunide and Weaker than in the l^iaiics. 
EvtLYN Splva, (17761 372 'Ihis ddicale and evanid flower 
[tlic Jasmine). 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sd. xxii. 139 As great 
a difference . . as between the Sun, and an unconcocted 
evanid Meteor. 1699 Hurnict 39 Art, i. (1700) 35 1*hn.sc 
Animal Spirit.s arc of such an Evanid and Subtile Nature, 
izxyxx Kkn Edmund l*oei. Wks. 1721 11. 140 Ye trifling 
Honours, are th' evanid Bubbles of Mankind. X75X Cham- 
iii-.KS Cyct, .S.V., Some authors .. use the .. term lo exprc.ss 
those flowers of plaiilH whose petals fail off as .soon as they 
arc opened. 1835 W. A. liuTi.KK in JHadrio. Mag. X XX VI I . 
837'l'h:il iiii.sty veil Evanid, discnshroiiding field and grove. 
Left u.s, a mirror of each licaveidy hue. 

2 . Faint, weak. 

1646 .Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 33B The decoctions 
of simples, .aie dc.Td and evanid without tlic commix I ion 
of Aluuic Argol, and the like. 1765 WARnt RioN Div. 
Legal. IV. vi. led. 4)94 How evanid is it [Dr. Shuckfurds 
ria.soiiingj, ihertTore, when applied to u prophet under the 
impul.se of inspiration. 

t3. Emi'hatical 5. 

1663 Bovi.f, lixp. on Colours i. iv, A difference betwixt 
these apparent colours and those tlnat are wont lo he 
esteemed genuine, as to the duration, which has induced 
some U;.Trned men lo call the former rather evanid than fan- 
lasiical. 1751 Chamri.rk Cyel. .vv., Evanid colours arc the 
same withiiiose otherwise called fantastical, and eiiiphati- 
colours. 

Hence Eva'nidness. Obs. 

*659 H. MuKit humort. Soul (1662) 151 Fooleries .. that 
pindi our Peiecplion into such an intolciable cvuiiidncss. 
that, etc. 1731- 6 in BAir.FV. X775 in Asii. 

I Evanish fAvv niJ), z-». Forms : 5 6 ovancsch, 
-isch, ..SV. ovani.s, 7 evaui.sh. [a. OF. evaniss-y 
lenglhciictl stcTii oi amnity coircsp. to It. .wanhe 
popular I.,. - class. 1 *. evancsefre : see 

EVA.NfcSt.'K.] 

1 . rtiir. To vanish out of .sight, disappear from 
view : a. of ol jcLis present lo the eye. 

X432--50 tr. Hiyden i Rolls) 1. yjo 'I'hcn (.’riste cuancschede 
awey. 1536 Bkm.kndfn l.>-£W. .SV-£»/. (1821 1. p. xxxiii, 'I’liay 
[heryirigsj be now evanist, for nlVcni.c that is maid aganE 
.sum .Sand. 175^ MKi.vn.r.K in Phil. Trans. XI.VIIJ. 268 
.A .satellite, seen horn the earth, ought, to change il.s colour 
. and at bust evanish in violrl. /z 1813 A. VV’ii.son Pocmi, 
Foreiters, A I l.ist the path evanishes from view. x88o 
Browning Dram. Idylls Sen 11. Muleykeh y.9 Ami a leap 
indeed gave she, and evanished for evermore, 
b. of objects present only to the niind. 

*599 J AMI'S I l)a(xr./\. Atupoi (tt'N)^' i*}4 The people will con- 
cciui: . . pne-occupied conceits of the Kings inward inten- 
tion : which .Tlthough with lime., it will euanish, by the 
tmidence of contrary effects, yet interim patitur inslus. 
1604 Eari. S-iiRLiNG A'i'rotWy li. My happines--e evanish’d 
with ilie .slcepc. 1728 Kamsav 6V«r. .S/n///. Poems 11844' 
43 And 4'ares evanislj like a morning dream. 01813 E. 
Wii.SoN Poems, 'Jo Wotherspoon, When all these evan 
ished and horror distressed me. 

2 . 'I’o vanish out of existence ; to die away ; to 
heeoiiiedi.ssipated or dispelled : said of Inilli mate- 
rial and imin.iterial objects. Also with away. 

X597 EnwK Chtf'ttrg. 11634) 64 That (Carbuncle] which ap- 
peareth and trvanisheth away, is mortnll. 1604 Jamkk i 
( ouuterld. 'Arb.t 109 .Ml his nieml ers sh.ill bcc<>mr feeble. . 
.and in the end .. he shall eiiani.sh in a Leihargic. X629 
Rni iiFRi-oRD J^ett. No. 1 . 44 A .Mar, which going 

out of our sight, doth not dm .and evanish, but .shineth in 
another heinis|ilu*re. X639 J. Corbf.t LGtgird. Scot. Atm. 

6 If hec [the king] at the hegiiniiiig had showne hitnsclfe 
like a blazing .Star, you had ail evanished as smo,ik. X790 
II. liloYij Ruins <f Athens in Poet. Reg. (1806-7175 Th’ im- 
perial hnhhie . . hieaks .‘spontaneous, or . . Evanishes lo no- 
thing. 1830 TkNNV.s.-jM I'oems 77 When thy light perisheih 
. .Our life cvanisliclh. x88o Mojk)ji-.ai> tr. Inst it. Gains 11. 

§ 244 Scrviiis liold.s. that the legacy cvanishe.s if at the liim- 
it vests the legatee be still in potestate. 

Hence Eva'nlshed ///. a., that has vaui.shcd, in 
senses of the vb. Eva'nlshlng z*///. the action 
of the vb. Kvanish ; an instance of the s.ime. 
Eva'iilshinff ppl. a.y that vanishes or disappears. 
Bva’nlsluiiant, the action of cvani.shing, the fact 
of having cv,anished, disappearance. 

x8i8 Coi.KKiUGii Lit. Remains (x8j6^ I. sto4 When . . con- 
valescenoe ha.s made its (the iiiiugination sj chilled and 
evanished figures and l.nnd.scape hud, b]os.som and live in 
scarlet, green and snow white. 2829 J. W11..S0N in Bladno. 
Mag. XXVI. 544 It hangs in the aby.vs of the evanish'd lake. 
1853 G. Tate in Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Ford. I. 297 We 
slmll now describe, the form.s of evanished animal life. 2633 
W. Stkoiii1'.k True Happiness 38 'I'hc first is a vacuitic ; 
the second is a w'cakncs.se; and the third an evanishing. 
Z797S1K W. Scott ill Robberds il/z*;!/. W. TaylorG^^y I. 99 
After the evanishing of the deer. 1872 M. Collins Two 
P lunges fora Pearl II. x. 176 lanthc'.s evanishing caused 
the E:irl of Chi.\sington to be more it) love than ever. 2629 
Symmrr Spir. Posie 1. i. 7 That evuiiishing shadow of seem- 
ing Charity, a 2649 of Hawtil Hibl. Lidin., Lectori 

Wks. 222 Kiche.s beirvi niomentary and evanishing. x886 
Pall Matt G, 14 July i/i He has pursued the nipidly evan- 
ishing ptiantom of a Home Rule majority. 2797 Mbs. A. 
M. BENNErr Beggar Girl (2813) II. 174 On the evnnUh- 
ment of her ducal vision. 2836 T. Hook G. Gurney viii, 
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1 contented inyself with watchinj? tlie evanishmcnt of 
my bright star from the sphere which she adorned and 
illuminated. z868 Hrowning K ing Hk, vii. 1738 May my 
evanUhuient for evermore Help further to relieve the heart. 

Svanition (evani-jan). rare. [f. Evanish, after 
the analogy of abalilhn, e:tc. ; cf. OF. evanition.'] 
Evanishment, disappearance. 

A 1797 H.Wali'oi.k Gco. // (18^7) I. xii. 373 The numbness 
of that enchantment has heen dispelled by the evanition of 
the talisman. 1817 T. Jkkfkrson u83«») IV. 304 The 
evauition of party dusensiotis li.is harmonized intercourse. 
Ihraasita (c'vanzviit). A/i». [f.(J{rooke)£'z*a/i.r 
who brought it from Hungary in 1855 + -itk.] A 
hydrous phosphate of aluminium occurring in 
white reniform masses. 

xUe PhiL Ma^r. Ser. iv. XXVllI. 341. 1868 Dana Min. 
585 Evansitc . . inuiuiened with sulplutric acid colon the 
flame green. 

Evaporabi'litjr (A’a-’:p5rabi*lTti). [f. Evapob- 

ABLE : see -ITY,] 1 ne quality of Ix-ing cvaporablc. 

*«54 J. ScoFKKKN ill OrPs Circ. Sc. Client. 150 The force 
of vapour from each liquid . . is proportionate to its evapor< 
ability. 

Svaporable (A-fc porali’l'., a. [f. E. evapbrd re 
(see EvAPoiiATR V.) + -ABLR.] Capable of being 
cvaporatetl. 

154Z R. t'npi.AND Guydons (W.vA Chirurr., They haiie 
hut lytcll Mode, and tlieyr flosdic is largely cimporubje. 
163$ Pi.KsoN I'arit'iies 11. 51 Not all snblili: humidity is 
evaporable, but that of water only, a 1691 Boyik lyfflnviums 
vi.Wks. 1772 111. 675 A far more evap«ir.ahle and dissipahle 
kind of bodies than minerals. 1758 FkANKi.iN /CX’r.(i84o) VI. 
7t6 Drinkiiiu: fietincntly ofa thin eva|H>rable iinuor. 1831 
Kkkwktku 0 /ttit s xii. 102 IMacing a thick film 0! an evauor- ; 
able, thud upon a clean plate of glass. t88z Standard 
i8 Nov. 5/3 Tlic frighifnl holnctinst. .at Abergele, .was due 
to an oil by no m«‘..'iiis evaporable. 

t Eva*porate, /«• /yVf. and ///. fl. Oh. [.ad. 

I. - hmpdrdt-iiSt pa. pplc. oi evapih d^re \ see next.] 

- • Eva roll ATiii). 

1607 roi'HKLt. Serpents 165SI 599 All the humour acquired, 
is consumed iiiiualoosc and evapor.atc nesli. *671 True 
Noneonf. asg 'I'liat lioth your Kcason and Keligioit are 
evaporut. 1730 'J'hom.so.n Autumn rato 'I’lte filmy threads 
Of dew evaponur. 

Evaporate (/vx'port'U), v. Also 6 ovaperatt, 

7 >ourat 9 . [f. hitt.' ].. evapdrdt- (tp). stem of 
pora-re^ f. c- out + vapor ^ vapdr-is sti^am, VaI'OUB. 
Cf. Kr. t^aporcr^ 

1 . inws. 'I'o convert or turn into vapour; to 
convcit from a solid or litjuid into a gaseous state ; 
to drive off in the form of vapour. Said both of 
natural and personal agents. I'o evaporate in 
or into : to ehangc by evapomlion into. 

1555. V. i)i';N tirades 330 I'.uaporatyngc the (|uicke.syliicr 
fniiii it in a siyllatory of glasse. i 6 o 4 Jami:s 1 Couuter/d. 
i.\rb.) 104 'I'be raynic clondes are oOcn transformed and ■ 
euapoiatcd in lilustciiiig winds, a 1648 Dniiiv Closet Open, i 
< 1677)18 Clove gilly tlowi-rs imuit never bo boiled in the li(|Uor: 
lhatcv.a])oralelli theirspiiits. 1794 J. Hutton P/dlfs. I.ii^ht, 
J^e. ty.i When we evposc such a body to a linniing heal . .the 
ai]uenus part is evaporated. 1813 Sir II. Davy Ag^rte. C/iem. 
ii 8;4:' 64 In the leaves iiun'h of the w.atcr of tlie. s.ap is 
evaporaied. 1836 Ivmkk.son Aa/.. Com modtyy Wks. (Ilohio | 

II. 144 The wind nows the seed; the sun ev.Tporates the 
.sc.a. 1853 Kan'ii, Griunell Exp. xx.vvi. (1856) 32.5 'J’he snow 
began to move, and fell, leaving a moist stain, 'litis was 
either evaporated or frii/cii iii^lanily. 

fig. 

i6z6 Pastfuil KatU. in. 250 Plaeke sorrow, nurse of 
iilaints . . Knaporale my spirit with .a sigh, That it may 
liurric .after his sweet breath, zt^i Mii.ton Clt. Gimt, iii. 
11851) III ICvjiporating and exhaling the intcrnall worship 
into empty conforiiiiiics .and gay shewes. May flist. 

Puri. I. vii.7 I They would evaporate arul dls spirit the nower 
and vigour of Religion. 1877 f- Toi-lkmachi-; in horin. 
Kn*. I>ec. 846 Did the Jews . . dream of spiritually evapor- 
ating the jilaiii [iretlictioii about David I 

2. intr. To become vapour ; to pass off or be- 
come dissipated in vapour. Also t To evaporate to. 

MAn.Kr Gr. ForeU j«> Ilcing put into the fornace. j 
[th»s met.al| doth not ciiapor.atc . . neyiher doth it lesseofiiys 
waighi. 160Z Mor.r.ANu Pliny xin. 1, (K.>, 'Fhc .sweet odour 
..would evaporate .and soone be lost. 1683 Pki rii.s Pleta 
Min. I. 1 1686) 122 If such an carlh(;n Jug should cr.ack .. j 
the Quicksilver will be lost, ami will evaporate to sinoak. i 
1698 Kkm.l /■'.ram. Th, F.arlh {1734^ 155 'Ihcy [aiiiiiud j 
liquors] must evaporate and he exhaled by the extreme j 
heat. 1774 (lOi.osM. Nat. Hist . ; 17761 1 . 369 Water is known ; 
to evaporate more powerfully in the .severest frost, than 
when the air is moderately warm. 1858 TtAHONkR Hand^bk. 
Nat. Phil.y Heat 319 'I'herc is no temperature, however 
low, at which water will not evaporate. 

Jig. a. Of things; To pass off like vapour; 
to be wasted or dissipated, ('onst. into. 

a 163* Donne In Select. (iB pO i r6, I shall have a joy, which 
sh.all no more evaporate, than iny soul sh.ill evaporate. 1649 
Ski.ukn LawsEne. 11. xxxiii. (1739) 149 Much of the RiclicH 
of the Nation evaporated into the Wars both Civil and 
Foreign, a 1745 Swivr \ J.), Tlic enemy takes a surer way to 
consume us, by letting our courage evapor.atc against stones 
.and rubbish. 1781 Gibbon Deri. F, (1869) 11 . xlii. 584 
'I'hese hostile menaces evaporated without effect. 1833 
Camh Klin. Ser. 11. iv. (1865) 263 Ily this siditle vent half of 
the hatefuincss of the character evaporated. 186a Hurton 
Bk. Hunter "iw His memory has utterly evaporated with 
the departure of his own generation. 

b. humorously of persons : iPo become missing, 
vanish from sight or existence. 

17E7 PoFE, etc. Art of Sinking 119 Any other person 
I than the hero of the poemi who may be lost and evaporate 


in the course of the work. 1797 Mm. RAnci.iPFR Italian 
vii, L would fain cvafiorate through that door myself. i8st 
Bykon Let. to Moore 1 Oct., You should have more, if 1 
evaporate {i.e. diej within a reasonable time. 186$ Dickens 
Mut. Fr. I. vi, Bub anti Jonathan with similar meekness 
took their leave and evaporated. 

4. Irans. 'I’o expose or subject to evaporation ; 
to diive off the liquid part of ; to reduce by evapor- 
ation to (a residuum, a denser stale). Also absol. 

x6^ .Sir BKowNii Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 68 If the menstruum 
or dissolvent be evaporated to a consistence. 1706 Phim ii'S* 
(t:d. Kcr.sey», To F.smporate to a Pellicle, G. Smith 

Laborat. 1 . 435 Evaporate to the consistence of lioney. 1838 
T. 'rnuMSoN Them. Org. Bodies $36 Evaporate to dryness 
an alcoholic solution of the resin of guaiaciim. x8^ W. 
Thomson Toy. Challenger 1 . i. 33 For cvapor.ating or noat- 
ing in Hasks or beakers a small K.'ind-ball^. . has been founil 
very useful. 

5. inlr. 'I'o exhale moisture ; to part with liquid 
particles by evaporation. 

17990. .S.\fiTH Lat'oyat. i. 86 l.et this solution evaporate 
over a fire until it l>«a^)mc.s thick ish. 1844-37 G. Hiwi> Drin. 
/deposits I c(l. 5^ 149 If a solution of it be allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously on a glass pl.atc. 1869 RosepK Eletn. 
Chetti, 191 A substance, .is dis.solvt'd in water, anti the solu- 
tion allowed gradually to evaporate. 

1 6. Irans. 'I'o emit in the form of vapour ; to give 
vent to, exhale; to lose (perfume, strength, etc.) 
by evaporation. Also absol. Obs. 

x6xx CoTt'.K., .Spiracle, a hole to let ayre . . in and out ; 
also, a hciie that euaporates a strong ur pestilent ayre. 
n 1631 Donnf. in Select. (1840) loa By long lying they have 
exhaled, .and evaporated, and breathed out all their gro-ss 
iniutL-r. 1646 J. Hall Poetns 52 As flowers assoonc as 
smelled at Evaporate, Even so this shadow, ere our eyes 
(.’an view it, Ihcs. 16^ r. Burnet Th. Earth II. 67 
After u gentle rain .. the w'armth of the sun makes them 
Ifloweisl cvapoKile itsoic freely. iToa W. J. Bruy ns I'oy. 
J.erant liv. 211 'The Smoke of the Lamps is evaporated by 
three Funnels that arc at lhwU(X>f. 1715 Lkoni I'alladio's 
.'iFf /z/y. 11742^ 1.46 Having vents .. through which the of- 
fensive sim-ll i.scvapf)rat»'d. 

f b. fii^. (C’f Fr. hhiporcr la bile). 

1591 Homsky 7 'nrt». I Hakluyt Soc.) iHB llis stomake full 
of their iieasonable puiposcs, must f.va|icratt soinwhat for 
revenge. i65o-3tr. Hales' Dissert, de Pace in (1708) 

II. 370 .Any one but him who. hath quite cv.apor.ated, ami 
breath’d out .all charity. 1651 AV/.V;. ITotton. 0685' 105 My 

I. .ord of F.ssex chose to ev.aporale his thoughts in .a Sonnet. 
17XX AnniBON.V/rt /. No. 116 f 8 It might conduce very much 
to evaporate the Spleen. 

1 7. inlr. 'I'o be emitted in the form of vapour ; 
to Ijc exhaled. Obs. 

xi^< Kavnoli* Byf/h Mankynde Y vj, Humors . . the 
wliiche d.aylyc ami hourcly, by vnseiisyblc s wet tinge, 
cuaporatitb and yssueili fiirihe. x6as Vi-nni:h Via Fecfa 
2 Filthy vap«nirs evaporating or incalhing out of stand- 
ing ponies, 1694 Chowne Kei^ulus 1. 8 A ghost? a clump 
cv.Tpor.iles from the wa>rd Which sickens me to death. 1799 
. Med. Jrnl. 1 . 46,1 Remlrring the ..syphilitic poi.son ineri, 

I the moment it begins to evaporate. 

1 t8. Irans. 'J'o subject to a vapour bath ; to 

' steam. Ohs. C’f. Evapoiiation 5 . 

1610 BAKKoirr.H Meth. Physiek iti. liit. (1639 186 Moreover 
the wombe must Iw evafiorateU and fcmeiited with odo- 
riferous things. 

Hence Eva-poratecl ppl. a. 

1846 (>. E. D.sy \t. Simon s Anim, Chrm. II. 52 Residue 
of evaporated whej', 780. 1870 l^aily Nnvs 23 St nt , 'Die 

Swiss .and Aine.riran prcp.aratii)ns of evaporated milK. 1875 

H. Si'Knc kk First Princ. 11. iv. i>52. 173 'I’lie evaporated water 
. .may be brought by condensation to its original siiape. 

Bva'porating, j/a [f, prec. -h-tncH.] 

1, The action ol the vl». Eyapoiiatk; lit. ami Jig. 

1630 J. TayI-oh iW.atcr- 1 ’.) ITks. ii. 253,''i Let it bee a trade 
to imuiisc. .the gnipe, the cmaporating or retention. 1663 
J. rii’i'.Ner.R /Vf////A'/V’.v i’rcf., 'I’Ih? ev.aporaling of Religion in 
the ]>oc.lrinc thereof, into a iiiiiliiimlcorj»erj»lpxt questions. 

2 . attrib.. as evaporating dish, furnace, poiocr ; 
evaporating cone, ah .apjiaratus of Belgian in- 
vention, used in the sugar manufacture ; evapor- 
ating pan, in .sugar and salt manufacture, a large 
shallow iron vessel in which the juice of the sugar- 
cane and the brine is evaporab-d. 

1874 Knic:h I Diet. Mech.* Evaporating-cone. x8s6 H i:nrv 
Flew, i hem I. 3 A .slmllow kettle of wafer, in which is 
plated the ''eva7k)r.ating dish and its i.-ontcnts. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange s Them. I, *7 'Fhc *evap'oraliiig lurnuce . . ‘crves 
not only for ev.aporation, but also for digestion, distillation, 
solut ions, etc. M. 1 1 oiaoN.s Hawaii 1 4 A natural >v,apo- 

r.atiiig pan for the production of .salt. i86s S.miles Engineets 

II. 78 The "evaporating power of difl’crcnl kiiid > of fuel. 
XSvaporatixi^ (A'a.*-por<?>tiq), ppt. a. [f. as prec. 

q- -iNo 'riial evaporates. 

*597 Pilg*'’ Pamass. v. 576 Such an ayre as is wonte to 
procccdc from an evaporatinge cUiiighiil in a Miminers 
daye. 1796 Moksk Amcr. Geog. 1 . 60 [EvanoralioiiJ is 
greatly tncrn.ascd by a current of air or wind Mowing over , 
the evaporating surface. _ x86o Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea vii. | 
fi 3.55 All ev.aporaliiig region at sc.a. i 

Evaporation (/'v:c:prir/~(-J'-mV Also 4 -cion, I 

7 evnperation. [’x.Yx. cvaporation.viAA.. ci'apd- ' 

rdtidU'em, \i. of action f. nuipdrd-re: sec Kvapo- | 
HATE V.] j 

I. The action or process of cnnver.sion into va- I 

pour ; the action of pa-^tsing off in vapour ; an I 
instance of this. I 

*393 Trkvwa Barth. De P. R. xvr. vii. fr4o.s’ j 

syluer passyth out by evaporacioti in .sclh>Mg and in smok- ' 
ynge. x6i6 Surfl. Si M arkh. Country Earme 480 'Die oyle. ) 
also (is] kepi the belter from ciiaporat ion. 1799 K uiw an Gcol. I 


Rss, 48 The great ev.aporation that took jilace soon after the 
creation, as sonn us the solids began to crystallize. l8oa 
Pai.iv a at. 'Theol,x\i. ii i v 18191 330 By evaporation, water 
js carr ied up into the air. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
il (1S141 37 Cold is produced Uuriiig evaporiitioii. xSyx B. 
SaKWAKi y/Fii/ S 1 10 Kva|K)ration, wherea liquid isconvcrled 
into a gas quietly, and without the formation of bubbles. 

b./>. 

Byron Juan xvi. ix.Tlie evaporation of a joyous day 
Is like the la«it glass of champagne. 185* Gi.Ansi ONk Glean. 
IV. xliii. 174 Itciiniiotbf imposed upon the .agent hy a third 
parly without the instant t;%ap •ration of all its savour. 

2 . 'I'he acliou or process of ilriving off the Ihjuid 
part of a substance in the form of vapour, by 
mcan.s of heal ; an instance of the same. 

17x8 (Jut NCY T'isp, The Solution .. Would part 

with its Salts hut very spaiiiigly, without I'.vnporntion. xSj^S 
'r.'I'iioMsoN Chem. ( hg. Bodies 6-2 'I hrsc alternate fillrations 
and evaporations 1845 Budo Dis. Lixrr 23 When obtained 
by evaporation from .alcohol |lUlin) vei.Uh'ns litmus paper. 
1854 Ronai.ok & Richardson Chem. t nhuol. ed. si I. 277 
The most simple method of evaporation . . is to place the 
liquid in a pan or ve..s.sci iinmcdiaidy over a lire. 1875 Ukr 
Diet. Arts 111 . 945 s.v. .Sugar, 'The next pioces.s in sugar- 
rcfinitig is the evaporation of the cluriiied .syrup to the 
granulating or crystallising point. 

3 . The action or jrroccss a. of exlialing ntoLslure ; 
+ b. of emitting (breath, fire, etc.); fc. of jicr- 
spiring irisensihly. Aha fig 

a. i5Si/fuKNi-.K Herbal 1. (Hijb, If it {Daucu.s] be layde 
wythoiit it wyll greatly dryue fiirib by cii.a]>oiaiion. x66^ 
Boyi.l Contn. New A.i/. l iifjKs) 184 The great Evapora- 
tion I have observed even in Winter, of Fruits. 1807 J. K. 
Smith Phys. Bot. 186 'Ihe use of a tin box. .for the puipo.se 
of restraining the evaporation of plants. 1887 H. M. Waud 
tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants m. xxv. 227 Evaporation takes place 
tiii-ough th»^ leaves. 

b. 1599 D H* O' IJlEtien in the sea arc seen 

runpr>raiions of fire. 1599 Sandys E.uroptv Spev,\ 1632' 124 
The best W'ay. .is to let the. good nu:ii chide a while harlily 
together, .so m*cesK.aric are these evaporations to the minds 
of the iiiultituiie. 1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. 
xxi. if»i 'I he ftiligenous cxhalation.s wanting evaporation 
rei oyle upon the flame and choake it. zyM Johnson Ad- 
venturer No. 137 f 4 'I’o reckon the hours laid out in these 
compiisiiions .as . . suflered to fume uway in useless evapor- 

! ailon.s. 

I C. x6s6 B acon Syh'a 11631 ’ 96B So in Pestilent fe.tiers, the 
! Intention is toc.vpell the Infect ton by Sweat and F.ii;ipoura- 
' lion. 1706 I’lHi.Lif.sied Kersey, Evafyration . .hi Plty.sit.k, 

'■ a discliarging ol’Hniuours through the I’ores of the Botly. 

I xyai xSoo in Bailly. 

j 4. concr. 'fhe ]>rod\ict of the evaporating pioccss ; 

I exhahiliou. fumes ; the amount cvaijorated. 

! * 5.33 I'b voT Cast. ///•// //c ( 1 54 1 ' 35 b, Bollio prolonged his 

lyfc ci'iiaynt: dnyes with the. evaporation of honye. 1605 
J 'J tMMU (b/c/ A/V. III. 1.51 Such heales. .dot; proceed out of the 
j spirits only, either iiiteruus or sulphuius, lilted^ up into 
euapor.ations. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 'Die best 
( Jlasses . . would not represent to me, the evaporations of 
Gainphire. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i J.», Evapo- 
ratiun.s .tre. .at some limes grentoi, accooling to the greater 
heat of the .sun. 1794 Sul.i.iVAN View Nat. I. 245 ^te 
nocturnal emanations of limves, and continual evaporations 
of floweisand offruits, do not diiiiini.sh in qimliiy in winter 
. . only ill (piaiUity. 1856 St anlly Sinai \ Pal. vii. 118581 
2>F> i'lu: lake, with the. . mi.st of its own ev.a)iorations floating 
over its snrfm «r. 

/i.C. 1606 I'roe. agsf. Traitors in Hart. Misc. (Malh.i 
HI. 20 Thi-% letter slionid prove to be nothing bill the eva- 
; poratioii of an idle brain. X655 Foi.i.lk Ch. iiht. lit. iv. g 5 
'Die v.aiit evaporations of his discoiUcnlmcnt. 

t6. Mcflicnl treatment by means of va]Knir; 
comr, va])oiir, a vapour-balli. Obs. 

1*585 b .ovi> Treas. Health Fv, hutqiointio is wlien the 
diseased intmbre isholdeii in y hole v.iponr of .some dot (k- 
tyon.J x6oi Holland Tliuy II. 424 (ioud ii is to atiply 
spunges to those m cidenis and iidiimitii.-s of the liody wlm h 
require euapcM-ation. 16x0 BAHRouiiH Meth, Phyiitk iii. 
1x11.(1639)198 If the cvill he waxeil ohl, yon imisl use 
snfriuiiigatioii.s, and cv.Tpoiaiions iiiailc- of iiroinatick things. 
0 . attrib., as evaporation-gage. 

1874 Kniciit Dh/.Mcih., Evnporationgage, .a grad mated 
glass measure . . to determine the ratio of evaporation in a 
given i xposnrc. 

Evaporative (A’:viHMiv\ n. [f. I'A'apouatk 

7'. 4--ivii; cf. hr, tvaporalij, -ivc, bile h. evapdr- 
CtliV Hs^ Perl. lining to or jtrodneing evajioratioii. 

x668 WiLKiN.s Fe.irChor. 341. 1823 Coi kkidoi. Hem. 
<1836) II. 371 'Hu* evaporation .. froxe the fluid at the two 
emls, that IS, at a given tH.staiue from the greutest intensity 
of the ev;q)oraiive pniecss. *887 Poll Mutt it. 7 Dec. i2/i 
'I'liP .-iverage rvapoi.'iiiw powi r of pi troleiirn was found to 
be O'B;* ll*s of water per lb. of fu»:I. , 

Evaporator (Aa.* porr’it.ii). [f. as jirec. f -nit.] 

; 1 . One who or tliat which cv-aporafes. 

1883 C’aiki) ill Seotsmau 23 Nov, 9/7 A scepticism which 
cvap'iraic's all thoiiglii, at the .saim; lime evaporates the 

.vceptiial l.■vnpural■•r. 

2 . spec. Any airparatus for evaporating .solutions, 
drying fruits, (ic. 

18*7 FArfADAv Chem. Afanip, xxiv. 629 A bent tube evapo- 
rator. x8so Nat. Kueycl. X I. 5'/4/i A st;rie.H of evaporating 
coppers or pans, ■i lmsc ev.qiorators are placed over a long 
flue, etc. x888 Pull Mali i,. 9 May la/i An evaporator . . 
which, besides dryir-.; fruit, may be used to bake and roast. 

Evapori'meter. Ako -ometer. [f. Evapoii- 
ation ) - fjMKTKii, Or. fjitTpov measure. Cf. Fr. 
/vaporomHre.] An instrument for inea.suring the 
quaiUity of a liquid evaporated in a given time : 
an atmomeler. 

x8s8 Wi:i)STKK cites Jml. ..S’c/Wirrr, Evaporumeter. 1876 
Catat. Sii. App. S. Ecus. 396 EvaPorimetsr. xttx Nature 
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XXIV. 387 An evaporimeter with constant level has been 
recently described w Professor Fornioni. 

Svaporiie (/Vwp^raiz), v. [f. E- pref.'^-^r 
Vapori/k.] « Evaporatjs V, i. Hi. antly^r. 
zSja H. H. Wrr..soN Aw, ij* L^.t. (iB6a) 1 . 351 Put water 
over the fire in a boiler, and the fire will cvaporise the 
water. 1836 I. Tayi.or Phys. Th. Anoth'r /,/^(i8581 214 
In worlds where our bodies would instantly congeal, or 
would as suddenly be evaporized. 

t fiva'poroui, a. Obs. [f. EvapoR‘Atb + -ou 8 .] 

Of the nature of an evaporation. 

1694 E. Hai.l^y \vkPhil.Trafts, XVIII. 184 The evaporous 
effluvia of Water. 

t Eva'pour, v, Ohs. In 6-7 evapore, 7 -oure. 
[a. Fr. hapon'r^ ad. late L. evapor drex sec Eva- 

l^RATK V.] 

1. trans. To send up in vapioiir; to emit. 

1615 G. Sanoys Trail. (1632) 243 yF.tn.! .. black clouds 
euaporuth to .skies. 

2. intr. To be exhaled or j;iven out like a vapour ; 
~ Evaporate v. 6 b. 

SM Raynolh ISyrth Manhynde 38 The ycalowis.shc swet 
whicn euaporilh cuntinualK' from the skin of thinfaiit wliylsi 
it is in the womb. z6xi Cotcr. s.v. Hnu [as in Kaynuld). 
161s SreRTFVANT MetaWca (185.P 96 No. .un.'sawory .smells 
eu.apoure out or presse through them, 
to. trans. To subject to a vapour bath; to 
steam. Obs. 

*543 Tkahkhon Vigo's Chi*iirg. ii. xiii. 60 It sufliceth 
than to ev.aiiore the mattier by the decoction of thynges 
anodyne ithat is to say} whlche take away naync. 
Svasible (Av'i sib’l), a. [f. I.. etms- ppl. 
stem of evadhe to EvajjB + -idle.] Capable of 
being evaded. 

18. . Or.n.viF. cites F.i hctk Kni. 

Evasion vAvi\:;.}n). Also 5 evasyown, 6 ova- 
oion, -tion. [a, Vs.h>asion, ad. late I-. nuisidn-cm^ 
n. of action f. PvtuPre : sec Evade.] 

1. The action of escaping from confincincnt or 
danger; escape. 

Now rare, exc. in writers influenced by Fr. usage. 

14^ Cak'.ravf v>fi Al that tyme fro his [Oldcastle's] 

evasion [from the Tower] aliout Myhilmesse onto the Ephi- 
hanie. 1601 Be. Baklow /V/ Aavj/. A’r/ig. ija By hope of 
euasion from Purgatoric in time, xfiia T. Taycor Comm. 
Titus iii. 4 In any mlserie we shall haue assured feliciiie. . 
in temptation a.s.suratice of euasion. 16^ P. Fcktchfr 
Purple tsL III. xi.Thc next fair river .. Tojifiing the hill, 
breaks forth in fierce evasion. 1779 J. Moore / '/>w Soc. 
Fr. II. Hi. 29 Contemplating the nap(»y eva.sion he had 
made from the c.'ihinets .at Frankfort. lUaekiv. Mag. 
XXXV. 6 i 3 An account of the eva.sion ori.ouis XVI, and 
the arrest of the unfortunate monan.h .at Varennes. 1871 

H. Ain.swortii Totutr Hill 11. x, The plan of evasion was 
frustrated by the prisoner’s irresolution. 

f b. Means, opportunity, or way of escape. Obs. 
1563-87 Foxe /I. \ M. 11684} in. 271 [(JodJ in the niid.st 
of the 'j'emptallon W'ill make such an evasion, a.H, etc. 1613 
Hkywool> Praiien At^e Wks. 1874 III. 21 1 Ere you enwrap 
your scife into these perils, Whence there is no euu.sion. 
1650 AV. Metr. Ps, Ixxxviii, 8 So Shut up, that I find no 
cva.sion for me. 1734 tr. Rollin's Am. Hist. (1827) IX. 250 
The unhappy woman, who fimnd herself without evasion or 
resource, swallowed the draught. 

2. The action of avoiding or escaping (a blow, 
missile, pursuit, etc.) by artifice or contiiv.mcc. 

Pt'PCiiAS Pol, Flying- f US. 11 In a storm thry[Bcc.sl 
will help themselves by flymg under the l..ce-sidc of an 
hedge, [etc. ] . . Hut if it hre a ]) 1 ain Champaign Country, 
where evasions av.Vil nothing ; then, etr. i8xa Foksy ih 
Roland's .Mod. A rt Feming aoi F-ntsion means to avoid 
being reached by a thrust, even when you arc nc.ar enough 
to reciMvc it. 

8 . The action of evading (a duty, law, requisi- 
tion, an argument, charge, etc.); dodging, pre- 
varication, bhuniing. Also, an instance of this. 

1603 Shak.s. Meas.Jar M. i. i. 31 No more cuasinn : We 
haue with leaiicn’d, and prepared choice Proceeded to you, 
therefore take your honors. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 

I. 139 Perhaps he s-aid so only for evasion. 1685 H. More 
Paralip. Profit. 447 Thfcn; is no ev.asion from the strength 
of this Argument. 17x1 TIfarnf. Collect. (Oxf. Hist. .Sue.) 
III. 210 But this I looked on as F.y.'iMon. <746 Wesley 
Princ. Methodist 9, I bnvi: found this in many of yon, i. e. 
much subtlety, much Evasion and Disguise. 1783 Bi:kke 
Rep. Affairs India. Wks. XI. 53 He w.xs ordered at once to 
furnish 5,000 horse. .*on evasion' he was declared a violator 
of treaties. i8z8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) V. 376 To do it. .is 
artifice and evasion. 1846 Pricscott Ferd. ^ Is. I. vii. 326 
If the prisoner, .was suspected of evasion, he was subjected 
to the torture, , n 186a Buckle Misc\ fVhs. (1872) 1 . 71, 1 
deem anonymous writing of every kind to 1 j« an evasion 
of responsibility. x868 J. H. Bi.iint Ro/. CA. Hng. I. 59 'J’he 
kinjg'.s licence for the cv.asion of the act. 

b. The means of evading ; an evasive argument, 
shuffling excu.se, subterfuge. 

<-14x5 WvNToi/N Cron. viii. i. 112 And be the text hai 
dneerne all th,ri casis, but e.xceptyown : By that is nane eva- 
syown. a 1533 Frith Disfut. Pnrgat.. 1 say that ihi.s their 
evasion is nodiing worth. 1581 AIahui-ck Bk. of Notes 
669 The prohibition goeth before the vowc, wherefore this 
euatiori can haue no place. i6ri Bukion Anat. Mrl. i. ii. 
in. xiii. (1651 • 1 18 1’he meaner sort have no evasion why they 
should not he counted mad. 1777 Phiesti.ky Philos. Neeess. 
ii. 19 By such poor evasions do some persons think to shelter 
themselves from the force of conviction. 1845 S. Auktin 
Ranke's Hist. Rtf. 1 . 45!^ A miser.able evasion, which did 
not in the least touch the assertion of his adversary. 1874 
(•RKENA'AnF/ Hist.vf. 171 The towns, .could generally force 
the Crown by evasions and delays to a compromise. 

4u In primary Latin sense: Going out, exit, 
sallying forth, rare. 


a ifisg Osborn Queries Wks. [1673) 60s And from this ihe 
whole World comes to lie so universally Inhabited, F.vcry 
Family seeking rest by Evasion. 1669 Flam.«(tkri> in Rigaud 
Corr. Sc. Men (1841) II. 8t In the eclipse he ought to oh< 
.serve the spurious and the true shades, anrl their evasions 
from the moon's superficies. 1837 De Quincky Revolt Tar- 
tars Wks. IV. 144 If the Kalmuck evasion should prosper. 

Evasive (Avi-siv), a. [ad. Fr. ^vast/, -tw, f. 
L. ivds- ppl, stem of evdJSre (see Evade) + -ive.] 

1 . Of persons : Seeking to evade ; addicted to 
evasion, shuffling. 

1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 530 Tlius he, though conscious of the 
ethereal guest, Answer'd evasive of the sly request. 1783 
Palev Awr. Philos. itiiH) 11 . 404 The .. honest workman 
will lie employed, in preference to., the fraudulent, and 
evasive. 1794 Burke A/. M’ Hastings Wks. XV. 1L.7 
He had been dilatory, evasive, shuffling, and unwilling to p.ay 
that which, however unwilling, eva.sive, and shuffling, lie 
did pay. 

2 . Of actions or utterances : Tending to evasion ; 
containing or characterized by evasion, (^onst. of. 

1744 Bekkki.ey Siris $ 107 Though cva.rivc .arts will, it is 
feared, prevail so long a.s distilled spirits of any kind are 
i allowed, A nn. Reg. 20/2 Terms apparent ly moflensi vc, 
and evasive of their real and essential meaning. 1777 
I StiEKioAN Scand. 111. i, He has received nothing hut 
j evasive promises of future service. i8ao Scoit Motuist. 
xi, Objections which the .Sub- Prior treated as evasive. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Hng. II- 451 The president, completely 
taken by surprise, stammered out a few evasive phrases. 

3 . Elusive, evanescent. 

itti C. Dk Kav Vision of Ninnod \\. 113 Above the 
cities of the plain the tender Evasive strains dropt gently 
fnim the sky. 

4 . as sb. An evasive phrase or .speech. 

ni734 North F.xam. (i74«>) 9tjTlie P.-irty. .followed their 
Game full Cry . . without much 'Iroiible about Precautions 
and Evasives. Ihid. 399 What may not Im: s.aid and wrote, 
if this Author's Evasives may pa.ss such a.s — it seems, many 
believed ? ' 

lienee Eva'sivaly adv., in an evasive manner, 
by an evasion. Eva'siTeneM, the <[uality of 
being evasive. 

17 ^ Bailey (folioX F.vasiiiely^ craftily, deceitfully. rri8D4 

J. Hhyant (T ), I answered evasively, or .at hast indeter- 
minately. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 502 .Searchinc 
({ucstion-s were put, anrl were evasively answered. 1883 
Rules of.SuMenttf Crt. Order xix. 1. 19 When a party . . 
denies an ullegatioii of fact . . he must nut do .so evasively. 
1730-6^ Bailey ifoUo>, Evaswenessy cv.iding qu.ility. 1863 
Gf.o. F.mot Romola in. xxvii. That self-justifying evasive- 
ness into which he w.as often hurried in public. 1877 
M0RI.F.Y C.V/V. yJ//.TC. Scr. II. 288 Most recent controverdi.s 
are marked by obliqueness, cva.sivcnc.s.s, a shiftiness of 
issue. 

t ETaaO'riOUS, a. Ohs. rare-K [as iff. L. 
*ivdsor, agent-n. f. Pvddfrc (sec Evade) + : 

cf. censoriousi\ — Evasive. 

1687 H . More Contn. Remark. Stor. (1689) 430 The ler- 
giv(>rs.ition.s of the Incrcduloas, .and their evasbrious I're- 
tences. 

Ev6(/v\ Forms: (3 hevo, 4 avo), 6-7 
eove, (7 oavo, yoavo), 3- ovo. [van of Even sb. 
(orig. 2 syll.) ; for the lo.ss of the final n cf. mornnv.'\ 

1. - Evknini: sb.^ lit. mvAJig, poet, or rhetorical. 

a 1250 ihvl 4 Night. 432 Thu singesi from eye fort a mor^c. 
rx30o St. Brandan 214 I'hc foweles tho hit eve was, bi- 
goiine here cvesong, 1393 I.anol. P. PI. C. vi. 117 On 
salerday at eue. c 1430 I.ydg. Bochas ix. xxvii. (1554) 2(Kpa, 
The fayre day men do pray.se at cue. 1632 Mii.tun L'Al- 
legro 130 Such .sights as youthful poets dream On summer 
eves by haunted stream. 1667 — /*. L. 1.743 From Noon 
to dewy F.vc. 1642 Howell For. Trazu ix. (Arb.)47 The 
yeauu of the Coiupicring of France, is the mi>rniiig of the 
Conquest of F.ngland. 1728 Thomson Spring 19 Winter oft 
at F.ve resumes the breeze, xBoz Soutiiev 'Fhalaha viii. 
ii, In the light of the setting cvc. 1833 Hr. Mariineau 
Charmed Sea i. 4 To tell the talc from cvc to morning, and 
from morning to cvc ag.iin. 

2 . The evening, and hence usually the d.iy before 
a Saint’s d.ay or other church festival. Hence gen. 
the evening, or the day, before any date or event. 

c 1290 IJves Saints (1887) 76 in l>c monke of leneuer : 
a-seint Fahiancs cue. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 5391 T he king 
thcr stodc with his mciric On a nalmc.sonnus auc. 14^ 
Caxtxin Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 in the same yerc (i34<» 
on myd.sotncr cue kyn^. cdw.ird bygan to say 11 toward 
fraunce. 1548 Hall Chron. 82 b, Christmas eve. XS71 
IIanmku Chron. Irel. {163^ 123, 23rd of Augu.st being .Saint 
B.^rtholomewcs Eeve, a xo6s tip. B. Duppa Rules to Deim- 
iion (J.), lost the immediate prcceiiiiig day !.>« kept as the 
eve to this gi'c,at feast. 2796 H. Hunter fr. St. Pierre's 
.Stud, Nat. (1799' III. 692 J lie tolling of b«dls , . on the eve 
of the funeral, on the day of it, and the hast day of the year. 
1828 .Scott F. M. Perth iii, A fathcr’.s blessing and St. 
Valentine'.s, whose blessed eve thisch.Tncesto be. 1852 Mis.s 
VoNGK Cameos II. viii. 102 On the eve of the New Year 
1370 he [Chandos] set forth to retake the town of St. Salviii. 
x8^ Blunt Annot. Bk. Com. Prayer 118 All Festivals have 
Eves, including Sundays, but only some h.ave Vigil.s, 

Jig- *647 Ci.ARKN»oN Contempt, on Ps. Tnacts 117*7) ^97 { 
Our time in this world is but a short cvc to an rvcrlasting 
holiday. . ^ 

3 . transf. The time immediately preceding some 
events action, etc. Chiefly in phrase To be on or 
upon the erjc of. 

1780 T. Jkefekson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 269 We are upon 
the eve of a new arrangement us to our rornmi.Asary'.s and 

! uarter-rnaster‘s dei)ariments. 1793 Smeaion Edystone L. 
»53 B«ing now arrived at Che eve of Ooto 1 )er. x8o6 A. 
)UNCAN Nelson 165 The hull 011 the eve of unking. x8x8 
Marrvat in Pari. Deb. 64a It was propo.sed to pass this 
bill just when they were upon the cvc of a general election. 


1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emf. ix. (ed. ,5) 150 These region.^ 
seemed on the eve of being lot>t to Cbnstendouu 

4. attrib. and Comb.^ cliiefly in sense i, as eve- 
repast^ •time ; also eve-feant a feast on the even- 
ing before a fe.stival or holy day: eve-tide -• 
Eventide: eve-weed (see (]uot.}. Also £ve- 

CHtlRR, -JAR, -SONG, -STAR. 

17XX Buucell No. x6i P* A Country Wake, which 
you know in most Parts of England is the *I'',vc-Fcast of 
the Dedication of our Churches. 1725 Pope Odyss, xx.’ 466 
'J'hcy rise, and bid prcpai-e An *everepast. X382 Wvclif 
'fob xxxviii. 32 Thou bringist . . the ^euetid sterre I13B8 
eucnc sterre] vp on the soncs of the erthe. c ia6o in Hearne 
R. Glouc. (17241 II. 484 Quene Alionore .. childrd a sone. . 
in the Christesmasse eue [printed ene] In whiche cuetid 
[printed eiic-j appered in the West ii slerres, of fuyry 
colour. 1482 Plonk of Evesham (Arh.) 36 Y layc in the 
ciiuptur hows tyl the. euetyde of Saturday foloyng. c 1275 
Lay. 12858 po hit com to l>an "eue-time. Ibid, x8^ 

Britten & Holland Diet. Eng. Plani-n.^ *Evew€cd^ lies- 
peris matronalis^ a name apparently invented by Dr. J. 
Hill in Herb. Brit. ijr69, in reference to the fragrance of the 
blossoms in the evening. 

Eve, sb:^ slang OT dial. (See quots.) 

1725 New Cant. Diet., Eves, Heu-Roosts. x847-78 Hal- 
LiwKLL, Eve, n hen-ioost. 

+ Eve, 7'.' Obs. rare. [f. Eve jA’] trans. To 
l>e the Eve (sense a) of ; to immediately precede. 

X639 W. Berki-ev Lost Lady 1. ii. in Ilazl. Dodsley XII. 
557 The night th.at eves the day of marri.agc. 

Eve, 7'-“ [repr. yeve, tlie regular (now 

obs.) southern form of Give. In midi, dialects 
give i.s u.sed in same sense.] inlr. To become 
moist or damp (cf. quots.). 

1847 -78 Halliweli- 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss. 
s.v., ‘ Vyc .sh.'ili ha* rain : the stiAones do cvc.' x88o E. Cormv. 
(i 7 iu.r. S.V., A stone lluor i.s said to cvc before wet weather. 

Eve, var. of Eave. 

1746 W. Horsley Fool{xj^Z)\. 29 A .Slone Cornice. . whicli 
. . would make a pretty live over the KilLlicii Windows. 

E've-Churr. Also 7 -churre, S -chair, -chier, 
-chiir. [f. KvE.rA‘H Chiiru: see Ch(.'kii-woK 5 I.J 
1 1. TheMole-Crickel ; al.so called Churr-jvonn, 
f'en-cricket. 'I Obs. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. loiS Of the Fen 
Krii^ket, the livc-eburre, or ihe Chnr-w<inn . . we may call 
it Grylloialpa; a Mole-kricket. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
II. V. § 2 Fen-Cricket, Jivcchurr, Clmrr-worm. X72X-Z800 
Baii.kv, Evc-chuf'r, a Worm. 1726 [.see Chokr-wokm]. 

2. T’hc Nightjar, Caprimulgus europirus, Gf. 
Chdrn-owl. 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds III. 633. 1885 

SwAiN.soN Provinc. Nripues Brit. Birds [ F. i ). S. 1 96. 1890 
jyaily News 15 July 5/1 He is still a bird of many names, 
Sonu*, like nightjar, evc-churr. .arc .suggestive of bis voice. 

tE'veck. Obs. Also 6 evecke, 6-7 evick(e. 
[(.)f unknown origin ; not connected with L. ibex. 

The Welsh I'loig, catlirr eioic, means a sort of deer; hnl 
Canon Silvan F.vnns informs us that it w.a-s sometimes nseil 
vaguely; if this word was adopted into F.ng. Iliggin.s may 
h.ave been misled by the f.incy of an etymological connexion 
with ik\r. 1 
(Sec (plots.) 

*585 J. lliGGiN.s tr. funius' Nomeniiatoryo Ibex, .a kind 
of wild goate, and .supfHised to be that which they call the 
eueckc. 1601 Holland /’//>/>' vm. liii. I. 231 Among them 
fthc goats kind] you shall haue the roc hucke, the shamots, 
the wildegoat called the KvccklL. ihit cs].^ c z6tx Chapman 
llhid IV. 122 'I'hc evicke [at^ aypiocl skipping IVoiii a rock. 

Evecristen o, var. f. livENcmiisTiAN, Obs. 
Evectant (Ae-ktant). Math. [f. L. ^ect- (see 
Evkctor) + -ANT.] A eontravariaiit formed by 
opoialing upon an invariant or contmvariaut with 
an eveclor. 

1876 .Sal.mon Higher Algebra 295 The discovery of evect- 
ants is Hermite’s \Camb. 4 Dubl. Math. fml. vi. 202). 

EvO'Cted, ppl- CL- rare. [f. J .. iivecB ppl. .stem 
of eve here to carry out + -ED*.] Of the edge of 
a lube : Turned outwards, trumpet-shaiied. 

x86x Hi.'i.mi-: tr. Moqnin-Tandon ii. iii. ii. 815 The? aperture 
I of a Roman Snail’.s shell]., is provided with an evected 
i Fr. IvasiX margin. 

Eveotio, a dictionary spelling of Euectic. 
Evection (A’e kjan). [ad. L. trv€ciidn-em,T\. of 
action f. In^ehfre to carry out, f. e~ out + vehh^e lo 
carry.] 

1 1. A lifting up ; elevation, exaltation (in quot. 
Jig.). Ohs. rare- 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1659 Pkarson Czvztf (1839) 359 
[Jo.scph'.s] evection to the power of Fgypt next to Pharuob. 

2. Astron. a. An inequality in the moon’s longi- 
tude (sec quot. 1 787 \ 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Evection, or Libration of the 
Moon ['fhe explanation cunfu.sc.s a and b.] 1787 Bonny- 
cASTi.K Astron. 422 Kvcction, an inequality in the motion 
of the moon, by which, at her quarters, her mean place 
diflTerR from her true one by about 9^ degrees more than at 
her conjunction and opposition. Nat. Philos., Hist. 

Astron. ix. 45/1 (U.sef. Knowl. Soc.), The evection discovered 
by Ptolemy is greatest in the quadratures. 1847 Whkwkll 
Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 220 Such is the announcement of the 
celebrated dlscow'-ry ot the moon's second inequality after- 
wards called by Bulhialdus evection. 1879 Nbwcomb & 
Holden Astron. 163 The disturbing action of the sun 
[upon the moon] produces a great numuer of other ineqi tali- 
tie.s, of which the iargesfaretne evection and the variation, 
t b. Alleged to have been used for Libration. 
1706 [see a]. 2796 Hutton Math. Ih'ct.X. 450 Evection 
is used by some astronomers for tlie Libration of the moon. 
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EVEN. 


t 3 . Eviction of hfat\ the diffusion of heated 
particles through a fluid in the process of heating 
It ; convection. Oh. 

Sve'ctional, a. [f. prcc. + >al.] Relating or 
belonging to the evectipri. 

Eve'Ctor. Math. [Agenl-n. from 1.. ?veh^re 
(see EvEcrrox).] An operator formed by substi- 
tuting the differential f)pcTators r//r/rz,„ djda^^ d/da ,^ 
etc. for the cocfUcicnts a^y fMt, eta, etc. of 

a binary quantic. 

Eve-dropper, obs. form of Kaves-droppek. 

1704 Gentlemfin Itnir. (173a) 181 ( 1 >.) Soldiers .. may be 
a.^uilly ol iliefis as eve-droppers or cut«purses. 

£'Ve-e6*l. dial. (See quots.) 

1831 A^k. Surtft'y Forfarsh. <,|aiu.\ Miiraena conger ; 
conger eel . . the name seems familiar even to the common 
people ; they call it J.Cvc-ecl. 1867 Smyi h Sailor's Wortl- 
/frr-fv/, a northern name for the conger; from the 
Danish hav-txal^ or sea- eel. 

E'volsh, a. nonce'wd. [f. Etye the first woman 
+ ^isii •.] Like Eve ; curious. 

175A Richardson CrandUon vi. 210 (D,), 1 saw it was a 
long letter *, 1 fell very Kveish, my dear. 

Eve-jar. [f. Eve < Jak.] ^ Evechurr 2. 

1789 G. W iiiTK (1853) 356 A notion dial die fern, 

owl or eve-jarr. .is very injurious to weanling calves. 1883 
Hnntfsh, OV.v.i., ihe goat-sucker. 

Evel, ob.s. form of Evil. 

Eveles, var. form of Ilvillehm, a. Obs. 

||£veli6, a. Obs. rare~K [a. Er. t^eilh^, f. 
heilUr to awake,] Wide awake, sprightly. 

1676 E iHKUKUOi!: Man of Mink iv. i, A preity kind of 
young woman.. more evcilc than our Englisli women cuni- 
inonly are. , 

E've-like, a. [f. Eve the first woman + Like a.‘\ | 
Resembling fwe, or her characteristics. 

/1 17x1 Kkn Psychfi Poet. 1721 IV. 213 To all die 

Daughters of laps’d F.ve, Eve-likc Conciipisceiicps c.lcavc. 

t Eve*ll, V. Obs. rarc^K [ad. I., cvelkhCy f. c- 

out + vdli^rc to iduck.] trans. To pluck, pick 
'.^a flower). 

1657 Tomlinson Remu's Dhp. 500 The. flower-s being 
tvellcd, new ones grow not again that year. 

Evollos, var. form of Kvjt.les.s, Ohs. 

Evelong: see Evknlono. 

Even (f‘v n), sb.^ Forms ; I d^fen, ^fan, 
Mercian 6fen, Northumbr. 6fern, 2-3 <efon, 2 
afen, 3 Orm. ofenii, 3 6 eaven, (3 seven, aven, 

5 even, 5ovon, -yn), 4-6 evin, -yn, owin, -yn, 

6 (hevon), OGvon, (9 dial, coin), 3 - oven. Also 

contracted 7 eevn, ev’n, 9 dial. o*en. Sec also 
Eve. [OK. tlfeny tfen, Iferny nout. and ma.‘;c., 
cogn. with Oh'ris. Avondy hvndy OS. Aluitid (Du. 
avond)y OIK-I. Aband Abenty mod.G. 

abend) masc. ; perh. also with the synonymous 
ON. aptamiy aftann (Sw. afton-y Da. aften), though 
this may be of different origin, cogn. with After. 
The OK. foTm.s ajipear to agret? only in the root 
( O Aryan or iV/A)with the other Teul. forms: 
the OTeiit. type of the 01 IG., OS., OKris. forms 
would be *ifbando-j that of the OE. tvfen, efen 
would be ^Abifijo- or *ttt>unjo-. Idie ONorthumb. 
^fern is app. an alteration of e/t’n{n; cf. ONor* 
tliiiinb, vjii'sfeniy festern ( ~ \VS. rohUtty fvesten)y 
and (!)Fris. forms like epernia to n|)en. 

One hypotliesi.s us lu die relaliun uf the forms is that 
''‘Sdtando- rnpresents aprc-Tcut. *?pont-y apr. pplc. art., and 
that dc-iivaiivcs of a rorrcspoiiding p.is.siv(: pnlo. occur in 
ON. tiptaftn <: -^ipto/io) and OK. .rft'n r, -^itfianjo- 
'‘i'pt^yo- or "'•pnyO'K The ctymologicul scn.se i.s unknown ; 
a not inapprnpri.'itc meaning for the act. and pa.ss, form.'i> 
lions is suggRsied by Or. mild, gentle isometirni's 

iLscd with reftTcnce to teniperaturej which may po.ssibly 
belong to the .same rout.] 

1 . The latter part or close of the day; evening. 
Also in phrases. Even and {mr) morn ; at even 
and at prime y at all timc.s of the day ; ^ood eveny 
a salutation (.see further (JoOD, Goouen) ; yester- 
even (Sc. jjvj/mvi), yesterday evening (see Yester). 
Obs. exc. poet, and dial. 

Beofwulf 1235 A'Ten cwoin and him Hrobgar gewat. cg^o 
LmdUf. Gidp. Mark vi. 47 Middy efern woere waes scip in 
tniddiim sees, a imocGuthhu 1216 ((^r.), Kngcl ufancundne, 
se inec efna x<^hwnm. .^esohtc. c X040 Rule St. Benot (cd. 
Logeman) 82 po:t E'c^ towyreanne hi wyrean odde sefaii. 
a xxa3 O. R, Cfiron. .an. no6 On .'cfen ictywde tin. .Meorra. 
riaoo Ormin 1105 He wass all da^^ Unnclene anun till 
efenn. c 1305 I.ay. 19570 l>a hit wes cauen. c 1150 Gen. 4 
P'x. 1675 Jacob w'urddrunKen, and euen cam. Cursor 
M. 6385 iFairf.), Fra heyuen l»en coinc J>airc fode . . eiien & 
inorne liit con fallc. CX430 Lvdg. Bochas 11. xxii. (1554) 
58a, Socrates, .wisest named at euen and at prime. rx4te 
TmvneUy Myst.. Ohlacio Mag, 125 Wcshalle not rest, even 
nor mornc. 1535 Covkroalr Rsfk. xii. 4 'I'liou thy self shall 
go forth also at cticn in their sight 1538 Hack Thre Lawes 
178 God geuc ye good cuen. X591 Suaks. Tsm Gent. v. ii. 

4a She did intend confession At P.atricks cell this even. 
1600 A. y.L. It. iv. 60 Peace 1 say; gcid euen to your 
friend, xfoa May Virgil IJ.), The sun's oi?d both even and 
mom i.s bright. s86o HowF.i.t Diet. s.v., Good even (or by 
contraction'C^oodceiO. S697 Dkvuen Virg. ( J.', Th’ unerring 
sun.. declares, What the fate ev’n cr early mom prepares. 
1759 Johnson Rasstdas ii. From the dawn of morning to the 
close of even. x8i6 J. Wilson City ^ Ple^te 11. ii. 028 A 
plaintive tunc, .sung at fall of even. wi6 Scott Old Mart. 


X, *My cousin winna stayimy longer, Mr. Holliday; .sac, if 
ye please, gtide-e'en I’ye.* t8a6 Dwrakli Viv. Grey 11, vi, 
Gootl even to you. 1843 Betiiunk Sc. Fireside istor. 279 
Daylight, done at four o’clock, Vield.s to the lang dark e’en. 

2. The Evk of a holy day or church festival. 
Rarely in wider sense: The evening or the day be* 
fore (a certain day or event). Fasttyn even (Sc. : 
now Fastryt^s ten) =* Shrove-Tuesday ; The 
Kinds' Twelfth-night. Obs. exc. dial. 

e 1330 R. IIkunnk Chron. ii8io) 171 pc ciicn of |»e Tiinite 
vmler Acres R. gan .'irync. 1375 BarikiUh Bruce x. 440 As 
anon fastryn even is Tnc custom. 1398 Trk.visa Barth. J)e 
J\ R. IX. xxxi. (1405) 368 To Ester pertc>'ncth the euyri 
theruf that, .is callyd . . the holy Sulerday. c X4J0 Chfvn, 
Vitid. ic»2o pc whiche in Mydwj'iilrus jevyn to k'cliirchc 
diide gorme. 1463 Bury IVil/s iCanid. ^oc.) 17 On the cvyn 
fof the funeral] inyn solempne dtrige shalbe kejit. 1483 
Caxk'N G. de la 'Jourl^ ix. Uj>on the vyg^’l or cuen of 
our lady, a 1536 Tindai.e Frot, to Jonas Wks. 1 . 450 The 
saints .. tormont the souls in hcl), if their evens he not fasUil. 
1549 Cranmkr in Sirype App. xl, Vigils, otherwise called 

Watchings, remain 111 the Calendars upon certain Saints’ 
Evens, a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 230 U^wun 
the Kinges lu'in, when French mcncominoiilic use to dryiilf 
lilKnallie. 1587 Flkming Contn. Holinshed III. lySfi/i He 
died oil Maic ceuen. 1683 Mivsiieu s.v., An holy daics 
Euen. 1764 Hokn Foot Laxos 13 No laliourcr. .shall take 
any hire.. for the evens of feasts. 1855 Roihnson Whitby 
Gloss. , F'eu , K essei 1 mas e’en . . Cannel mas e ’en. Mod, dial. 
(Sheffield', Christmas t-em. 

3. attrib. and Comb. ( - ‘ evening*), as tven-hclly 

•blushy •‘light y -prayery -rising, -time ; also ovon- 
clone, the closing in of the evening ; oven-fall, 
the ‘ fall * or commencement of the evening ; oven- 
fire, evening gun ; evonglome {arch. ; revival of 
OE. gloaming, twilight ; even-niete, 

arch. (OE. lifcn-mete). evening- meal, supper ; 
t even-whilo, eventide, evcnlimc. Also Even- 
hong, Evkn-htak, JCventtiw. 

a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2236 l>y the tyme of ^eiiyn belle. 
*« 3 S I Ihowning Farcuelsus WLs. I. 5 From *cven-blush to 
midnight. 1845 HiRsr Foctm 23 Came S*v«>n-(rlosc And 
d-rnkness; yet they turned ik* 1 baVk. 1814 Sodtiii-.v Para- 
guay Dcd., One thrush was heard from morn to *cvcn*fall. 
1859 W. Gitixaittv Rf^ypt II. a<.K» Vbniingors .. winging 
their rosy flight at cventall acro.ss the bay. 1879 H. X)uvam 
D’Anxiilte’s Pled in Poems of Places. Brit. Amer. 34 At 
*cvcn-firc the bells were rung. aissooGuthlac i265 i(’ir.\ 
From *a.‘rcuglume otlkait eastan cwom . . dargredwuiiia. 187X 
M. CoM.iNs luH of Strange Meetings 25 'fhe roliins singing 
in the evcnglomc.* Beocoulf Si^ 5 an ^a;lVn*lpoht under 
heofenes hndor l^iiolen w'eor)H^<^. m4M MS, Cantab. Ff. 
i. 6. f. 60 (Halliw.i, Sche..sey it is ferr in the nyght, And I 
swt^re il is evenliglit. <11440 .SVr Pegrre, lOt.i Syie Do 
griv.'uint at evene-ly jth Armede hym and hys kny^th. r 975 
Rushso. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 26 AX Inem ^^l‘•^^l-1lll•t«:. 1848 
I.YTTON Harold xi. vii,Thecven-metc will snninioii thee soon. 
1660 Howell Diet. s.v., P>en.song, or *Kveii Prayer. x6ox 
IJdLLANU /’/»/!' 1 . 13 The planet Mercurie seldonie h.alli his 
*eucn rising in Pisces, (‘zooo Ays. Gosp. Mark xi. it pa 
*xfcn tim.i lt'Xx6o Hatton .afen time] wins he ferde to Iwili- 
nniam. c 1805 Lay. 17K60 A pan auen time. 1870 Kossr 11 1 
Dante at Verona xxxiv, Flushed in the limpid eveiiliim:. 
f 1350 inlt. Palcme x-jirj To hei^ vs hastily henne. .euenly 
pis *euen while. 

Even (/ v’n’', a. Forms : 1 obn, efon, mfen, 
efn, oinn, in comb, om-, 2-3 efn.o, infnc, Orm. 
efenu, elTeu, emne, 3 ^evene, 4-6 eviu o, -yti, 
owyn(e, (5 ovan, hoven, 6 evne), 6 7 ea-, 
ooven, 4 - evon. [Common 'Pcutonic: Oh., r/cn. 
eftty by a-ssimilation emn = OFris. a^en, evin. OS. 
ebatt (Du. (rtYf/y cjfcn). OlKJ. chan, epan ((‘Icr. 
ehai)y ON. iafn. iamn 1 Da.yWvi, ^w.jemn). CJotli. 
ihis :— ( )'I cut. *ebno-. 

'Phe word has not yet been s.’ilisfactorily connected with 
any other 'I’cut. or Arj’an word ; hence it is uncertain 
whether the primary sense w'as * level ’ or ‘equal, like '|. 

1. Of a pica; of ground, a country, etc. : Elat, 
plain, level, not hilly or sloping. 

K, A*'li<kki> Oros. i. ii. $4 Seo burg was ;^etinihrcd 
an filduiu landc Kr on swipe emniim. r 1400 Destr. Troy 
2078 Set full s.id on a soilc cuyn. 1605 Siiaks. /.ear tv. vi. 
3 G/o. Me thinkes the gmnnd is eeiun. Rdg. Horrible 
stcepc. x6os Vkhsikgan Ikc. lutelt, iv. (1628) luo 'J'liey 
are euen and plaiiic w'ithout any hilles or liilly grounds. 
1^8 Henti.ev Boyle Lect. 78 Our sight ..wimlii be- ter- 
niiiialed. in the largest and cvenest plain by the very cmi- 
vcxily of the earth. 1705 Aimi.soN Italy (1733I 175 The 
present Face of Koine i.s iiiucli more Even and Iievel than 
il was formerly. . >859 Tknnyson Geraint 4- F.nid 239 At 
last they . climb’d u|x)n .a fair uiul even ridge. 

b. Of uniform height. 

1583 FiTJciiKKii. Hush. $ 70 Heastes alone, .wyll not cate a 
pasture euen, but Icauc many tufics and liygh grassc in 
dyuers places. 1593 Shak.s. Rich. //, iii. iv. 311 All must be 
cuen, in our Goucrmneiit. 1601 B. JoNsoN yVAnfr-r iv. 
ix,_ Both waies, 1 am too high ; and thmi, trxi lowe. Our 
Mindfts are cuen, wi. a x6a6 Davii s iJ.K When he did set 
his foot in the middle, all the other jiiirls lay flat and even. 

C. In 4 level position ; horizontal. Obs. exc. 
Miut. in phrase, (On) an even keel. 

*375 Barboch Bruce XXI. 136 He laid hym cwyn him lic- 
forn. c* 39 i Chaucf.r Astrol, ii. % 29 I^t thyn Asire- 
lahie kowcTi adown evene upon a sinolhe grond. 1836 
Makkyat Mulsh. Easy xxvi, 1 ’hc frigate was on an even 
keel. CX850 Rvdim. Navig. (Weale) 117 A .ship is said to 
swim on an even keel when she draw.s the same quantity of 
water abaft as forwards. 1853 Kanii Cr/nw// A’ a/. xxvi. 
(1856) 213, I wish it would give us an even keel. 

2. Of surfaces or lines: Uniform, without in- 
equality; smooth. 


a lass Amr. JT.a pe on Iriwle] riwleSbe hsorte, pc maktd 
hire efnc & smefle, wi8ul« knotte & dolke of woh Inwii. 
iSioAyeub. 151 Eflerward he dep al be revile, pet makrp 
bane wal emne. a 1350 Childh. ^esus 1382 )Hs treo nuH 
beo . . At eithur ende euene and qiiarre. x^ Coverdalk 
1 Chron, xiii. 15 The valleys were eaiien botnl Luther dass 
alle Grundc clvn towarde the F-ast^and towardelhe 

West. 1558 Am*. Hamilton Catech, (1884) a8 Ane biggare 
can iiochi make nnc evin up wal without direction of his 
lyne. 1577 B. G(xx:i>. Heresbach's Husb. lit. (1586) 141 b, 
Lrxike .. that .. the groundc bee m.^rje fayre and even, some 
thing hanging. 1580 Barkt Alv. E 364 ’l o make ceuen 
witli the rule, esxgunre ad regutam. i6^Kvklvn Kal. 
H art, {fj^ip 2112 Cut close aiul even. 1693 Drydf.n Ir. Prr- 
zmjrvi, To see a beggar's bi.it in riches flow, Ailds not a 
wrinkle to my even brow. 1697 — Virg. Georg, iv. 213 
He knew to rank his Elms in even Rows. 1704 Nf-wion 
Optics (J.), The supcilicics of such pLiles are not even, but 
have maoy cavities and swellings. 17x8 1 . Jamf.s tr. Le 
BkiuTs Gardening 34 Parterres .. should be flat, cavcii, 
.md disengaged, r 178O J’kior Poemsy Charityy Charity. . 
T.ays the rough paths of peevish nature even. 1781 QjWi i k 
AntLThclyp. 47 Smooth and evtMi as an iv’ry Kail. 1B48 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 486 The water in the liay wav 
as even as gla.s.s. 1858 Hawthoknk Rr. 4 It. Jrnls. 1 . 213 
Hedges . .as even ns a lirick-wall at the lop and side.s. 

3. Uniform alike throughout (in colour, tcxtuiT, 
consistency, quality, etc.), 
iSai Chau: Led, Draining vii. 406 Nor can it . .produce a 
light even tint of any extent. 1846 Tkot tkk in Baxter's 
J.ib, Pract. Agric. lecl. 4) IL 347 'J’hese last (turnipsl are 
the cvenest and best crop. .The whole field is an even piira , 
not h;iviiig suffered from the fly. 1883 F. M. Ckawfokh 
Dr. Claudius viii, The sky w.as of an even lead Colour. 

t4. Of a path : Straight, direct. Of movements 
or speech : Direct, straightforward.' Of a visi bit- 
object: Directly in front. Obs. 

ciaoo OwMiN 9'.o4 p.T.r shiiK-nn heon . . effne smel'* 
we^^ess. C1385 Mdr. Horn. 48, I bid you mac llie. gates 
euin 1 ’o Cri.st. c X470 Hakuinc i hron. 1..YI1. v, Constant) nr 
.sawe a trossc. .full eninc. Hookkw lurl. Pol. 1. \iii. 

(i6ti) 17 As the straight way is most acceptable lo liiin that 
truuailcth. .so in .artion that which doth lye the eiiencst be 
Iweeiie vs and the end we desire. 1599 Shak.s. Hen. F, iv. 
viii. 114 In plaine shock, and cutui play of Battaile. 1608 
Ham. 11.' ii. 29S Be euen and direct with me, whether you 
were sent for or no. 

6 . Level with (t^^?); neither higher nor lower. 
arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 11688 pe tie it boned doimc. .pe crept- 
was eiien wid pe role. 1480 F. PL /Fi 7 A' 11882) 52 A llate 
Sion ofTmarbill, cwyn with the groundc. 1579 Lvi.v Ruphues 
(Arb.) 135 When Demetrius w-onne the Cine, and made it 
euen to the groniid. 1611 Bihi.k t.uke xix, 4.) And shall 
lay thee cuen with the ground. x686 Pl'kciias Pilgr. 
(lid. 4» ^34 'J’he. nether part of the .Siinnc seeming iust and 
euen with it. 16x3 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trax'. xxxvi. 142 
On the out-side about eight and thirty f^ot high above tlu- 
w'Hter, and on the in-side even with the ground. 1698 
Fuot'.hu Voy. 33 Waiting till the Fish swim even with the 
Surface of the VValer. 

b. In the feamc plane or lino {with). Also (of 
a course, etc.) parallel ; (of the two ends of an 
object) in line willi the centre. 

a 1350 Childh. Jesus 1425 Jo-sep swipe g].ad was po pat 
euene weren ^ endes two. 15B6 A. Day F.xtg. Secretary 
Aiiii, 1 have .applied a number of Figures ., .and 
’rrt.4)es in the margcnt ol every Epistle, even with the places 
where they are used 2603 Shark. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 
83 His life is paralel’d Euen with the .stroke and line ol 
his great lustice. 1663 (ii:ui>irK Counsel z'i The Chimney 
to be made even with the upright of the wall. 1718 F. '1 . 
Shorthand 11 Write theCoiisuiiant in an even line with the 
foi-egoing Consonant. 1786 Lkoni tr. .Alberti's A t\ hit. I. 
2h, You may . . ni.akc a . . foundation for every particular 
*eer . . lying directly even with the current of the water, 
j 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii. 127 A .siiip to leeward, with lua 
I courses even with the hori/un. 

0. Accuralcly coincident or accordant ; exactly 
adjusted ; spec, in tyjic- setting, '/a make even, male 
etnen line.Sy or end nu:n : to sjiacc- out lIic last few 
lines of copy, so as to make the la.st a full line. 
c. 1400 Roxn. Rose 5821 We heen al f»rie, By evc-n accord of 
cverichone. 1377 B. (toook Ptcrcsbaih's Hush. 11, (15861 
73 b. Good flrafters, tliiiike it best lo hold the fir.affc even 
with both hands. 1597 Morley hitrod. Mus. 89 The third 
is a drilling wair in tw-o croli.ln-is and a minime, Imt odded 
hv a rest, so liial it m iier romineth cuen till the close. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 277 Lay the slreighl edge even upon 
the line AE, 

1 7. Of computed results, statements, etc. : 
Exact, prcci-se. Also, *(The) exact’ (place etc.) 

f X300 Cursor M. 20834 ‘ Ediiib.) Qu.a wcl can c.xste s.al finde 
it euiii. 1393 Lanol. P. 1 * 1 . C. xxiii. 270 Hcvenc hanep evene 
luuiilire, and hdlc is with-onlc numhre. a 1470 Tipioft 
C rtr-i-rtFxiii. (1530) 18 Fewc or none of them [ships] came lo 
the. even port.' 1551 Rkcohok /W/ mv Kimvl.w. xliv, It 
urnketh iust x.\i.v, tfic cuen halfe of fifty and eight. i6oz 
Siiaks, Alls WeU\. iii. 3^6 To make the cuen truth in 
pleasure flow. 

8 . Of actions, movements, processes, continuous 
slates; Uniform, free from fluctuations. Of the 
mind, tem|)cr, etc. : Free from variations, 'equal*, 
equable, unniflled. 

f 897 K. A'a.KHKi) Gregory's Past, xlii. 306 Daes wisan 
mi}nnc.N mod biA sni<^e eiiin. a xa4o.$'4«XF/<rr Warde in Coti. 
Hotn. 263 pole wi 9 efiie heorte ht dom of rihlwisnesxe. 1*97 
k. Glouc. (1724) to J per come in tuclf olde men myd euene 
pai pf;re. x^ Wyclik Bat uch iv. 5 Thou pcple of God, be 
of ciicner inwiit. c 1386 Chaucer C/rrAi’i T. 81 x With euene 
hfiic 1 rtde yow tendure This strook of ffortune or of aiien- 
tiirc. f 1440 Promp. Parv. 143 Euen in meuynge [printed 
mtnyngel or clothyngc. 1581 T. Norton Cawln's tnst. i, 
'J o Rdr., That I may w ith euen sufferance continue in the 
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SVEN. 


cmtrse of 1)19 holy calling*. 1613 SiiAK.l. lint. K///, iii. i. 
<7, I know iny life so eocn. 1710 AniMSoN Tatter No. xg-j 
p 5 rersoiiN of even 't'erni^crs and uniform Dispositions. ty66 
foiiNsoN in iJoswell Fch., Pojhs’s Ihorscs] go nt a sle;idy 
even trot. 1770 Langiiohnk Pluiatxh (i87g) 1. 177/2 I’eri- 
L-les acquired . .a firm and even tone of voice. x8^ Tknny* 
SOM In Mem. Ixxxv, My blood an even teiiuur kept. xSto 
Huxlky Lay Sertn. xiv. 334 The even rhythm of the 
breathing of every one of us. 

9 . Equally balanced ; in a state of equilibrium ; 
‘ not inclining to cither .side' tj.). 

1579 (Jdssom (Arb.) .19 Hearing her sword so 

eurn, that ln.•ithc^ the puore arc trod vnder fwie, nor the 
rich suffred to lokc too hye. 1607 bu^Ks. Cor. iv. vii. 37 
ife has A Noble seruant to them; but he could i)ot Carry 
his honors ecuen. 1655-60 .Siani-ky Hist. Philos. (1701) 
i 83 /i Its proper place, .by reason of its even weight is the 
Centre. 1667 Mu-Ton /’. L. i. 3^9 In even balbnce down 
they light. 1703 Moxon Mech. Krerc. 69 The Hand must 
be carried along the whole length . . exactly iiven. Z74a 
Yoi-'Nti Nt. Tk. viii. riBfj .An Kyc iinpaitial, and an even 
Si:.iic. f 1819 flKNUiAM IV’ks. (i8|-.i) n. 44b 'I'hc lulance 
is now rfSlorecl. The two scales hang even. 1863 W. 
pHil.i.ii’.s Speeches vii. 155 He holds the .scales of justice 
most exactly even. i8tt J. Martinkau Lss. I. 67 The 
halance cannot be expected to hang. .even. 

10 . Of account.^, alTairs. a reckoniiijj ; I laving no 
balance or debt on either side ; ‘ stiuarc.' 

1551 T. WiisoN Lo^iNhi' Kt^fr;) 2 b, Aritnmetik by noniber 
ran make Keckenynges to he ciumi. 1596 Hakington 
Metam. /lja.t Picf. (1814) 14 For a m.m to make even his 
reckonings. 1605 Bp. Hai.i. Medit. .y Vou>s B. 2 H 4 It 
bath bcciie an oldc and true Pn^verbe, Oft and even reokon- 
inges make long friends. 171* Anhin'iiNoi 7 '^^" ftZ.'iS) 
14 How is it pu<«.sible for a man uf business tu keep his 
affairs even in the world at this rate? a 1716 .SotnuOOi 
Kven reckoning makes lasting friends. 

b. To bs even : to be s(|u.'irc or quits ; to have 
settled accounts. + To make even : to square ac- 
counts. + To make even for : to compensate for. 

15x1 Vlumptoa Corr. p. rxviii, Memor. 'I’liat Sir Robert 
Plompton .. is even for every thing to this present day of 
August. IS94 k. Havdockk tr. Lonia. -^o To Rdr., I haue 
l>ettered mine, or at the ]c.i.st made even for such other im- 
perfections, as can h.ardly escape the best translators. x6x8 
lloi.roM P'hrKs IV. i V. ( 308 By the slaughter of I*acorus, 
wee were even for Crassus overthrow. t6aa .S. VV.\Kf.i 
Christ Ail in .All (1627' 36 When he h.id distributed all 
he had to the pixiro, and made eucn with hi^ reuermes, etc. 
163^ Rutufrkoru Lett. No. 113(1862) I. 28^3, 1 know that 
C-hrist and I shall never he F.ven ; 1 .sh.all die in H is debt. 
i66t Pei’YS Diary 25 Jutie, I made even with iny father 
and the two drapers for the cloths I sent to sea latt ly. 1780 
JoiiNsoM t.et. to I hr ale at J'liie, I wish I h.'id been 
with you to see the Isle of Wight ; but 1 shall perhaps go 
some time without you, and then we shall be even. 

0. To be even (t cvcm\ with : to be quits xvith ; 
to have unc’s revenge upon. 

14.. Merck, Sou in Halliw. Niigir Poet. 32 ^^y fadurys 
evyii wyth all the worUlc. 1589 Hay any H'ork A ij h, He 
he euen with them to. x6«6 Puck. Imp. <TS8c))f'3 VVherre 
uppon hec vowed to bee even with our Ingit'sh. i6s5'-6o 
.SiA.SLEV Hist. Phtlos. (1701) II j/r, I will be even with you 
for this scorn, a 1719 Aduison (J.), The puhlick is always 
even with an author who has not a just deference for them. 
175a A. Brkck .SnavARr in Scots Ma *. July (i7r,3) 33-)/i 
He would be evens with him. 1794 Mrs. Radci-iki k Myst. 
Vdolpho xxvii, I was determined to be even with Barnardinc 
fur refusing to tell me the secret. 1831 Lvi io.s (iodotph. 

9 Come out, and I'll be even wiib you, pretty one. 1873 
LiWKir /Vti/^fed. ;:) 111 . 264 Verily 1 would be even with 
tliee, if 1 h.ad the power. 

11 . That is a just mean between extremes ; of 
firoper magnitude or degree. 

1 1386 CiiAurKR Prnl. 8j Of his stature hr was of evcnc 
lengthc. rx47onKNKY IVnllacc \\. 70 Be cw'yn tyine off 
hj'r age, A sfpiior Schaw . hyr gat in niariage 1577 t loo) ;k 
Hen:sbach's H ush. 11, 1158O) 80 h, There must be lui eivn 
temnerature .'tmongcsi these rxircamiiics. 1653 Uki.uuart 
Rahdah 1. xvxiv, 'J'he rest of his traine ramc after him by 
even joiirncy.s [Fr. a justes journecs\ at a slower pace. 

12 . Of conrluct, laws, and their administration : 
Equal towards nil, just, impartial. fAlso of 
weights and measures ; Just, true. 

f. zooo.'Elfhic t.ev. xix.36 ilabb.'ib. .einne wa-^aand cmtie 
Xemctu and scstias. x-Jhn Wyclif Lev. xix. 46 Ri^t bal- 
aunce, and euen hen the wei^tis, ry3t husiiel, and cueii 
sijxiaryr. 1637 Karl St/rmni; Doomsday^ (>ih Hour, Yet 
were their aimes and ends in th’cnd not e.^vcn. 17x9 W. 
Wooii Suro. Trade 17 I hc wisdom of the legislative J*ower 
consists in keeping an even hand to promote all. 1775 
JoHN.soN Tax no Tyr. 33 'J hough power has been iliffuscd 
with the most even hand. 

1 13 - Equal in rank, dignity, or power ; in earlier 
use with dat. or with til, to ; al.so ahsoL Obs. 

r xao5 Lay. 22928 At ki»<2 horde, .seal |>e hch^c Leon xfnc 
If' 1*715 efnej |>a» lo?*?- /1XJ40 Lofsong in Coft. Horn. 209 
oh gosle * het is cfne wiA J>e and wi 5 \>in eadi fetlcr. 

<1 1340 II AMP01.K Psalter ii. 7 pe son is of his fadire. .euen til 
hym in giidhed. 1 1380 Wvcmk .Set. ICks. 111 . 311 Sum 
men s«ii!n pat he ftbe jvipc) is cvm wip the iiiannecd of 
Crist. CX400 .‘\pol. Loll. 85 Wc awe not to nreit . . pingis 
formitl of maiini* craft, hc-y.-ir nor men to man in kynd. 
ii 1450 1530 Myrr. our Lndye 103 These thre pcrsoims . were 
alyke euen in all tliynges. 15165 Jewei- AV//. Harding 
"ff'ii) 333 I’hc Figure may not he far off from the 'i'rulh : 
otherwise it were no Figure ; Neither may it be euen, and 
one with the Truth. 1674 N. Fairfax Hulk 4- Selv. 117 
Nevertheless, wc may I«ild such a kidy to be evtm with 
.another, lyso Prior /'tjr my Tombstone, 'J’o me 'iw.as 
given to die : To thee 'lis given to live : ala.A one moineiil 
sets us even. 1754 Kichahdson Grandhon I. xx.xtx. 297 Is 
there n«) way be even with him in any one thing? 

b- To be even with : to be on a par, on equal 
terms with. 


1593 Nashk Four Lett. Con/nt. 86 You wil. .imbraceanie 
religion whii.h will be euen with the profes.siun that fauors 
not you. 1633 Eahi. Maklu.AI Mo/tdcni6fji 94 For all 
this, man is even with Death. i68a N. O. Boileau s Lntrin 
I. 250 We may with Iioth in time be even. 1733 Fikllung 
fntrig. Cfunubcrm. i v, 1 am not the first gentleman, .who 
has been even with his ma.stcr. 

f 0. 'rhe Combs, of even- are sometimes resolved, 
so that the adj. In apparent syntactical concord 
expresses the sense of L. et?*, Krx^.felltmf-, joint-. 

axooo i ‘oc. in Wr.-Wuleker 214 Coheres, efn yrfcwcard. 
138. WvciJK Fsek. vii. 16 Thei shulen Ixi in niuiinlcyns as 
i cuhiere.A of ruyti valey.A [Vulg. convallium\. 148a Monk 
0/ Evesham (Arb.i 103 He. .schnlle be an cuyn linyrc with 
me etenialy. 1483 Cath. Angl. 118 Euen, equns, o)-, 
equalis. 

14 . lupial in magnitude, number, quantity, etc. 

exaas I'AY. 29103 He hafde gengc cHw wi6 (iuriininde. 
Ibid. 30835 For bis aefne wiht of guide- x^ Trhvcsa 
Higdcn Rolls) 1 . 325 Whan pe day and pc ny^l beep euen. 

; cx4ao Pallatl. on i/usb. 1. 1121 Harddc pilcbe, and wex, 
take even weight, c 1449 Pkcock AV/r. ill. i. 280 ‘I hc north 
schal be eendid by euen terinc, c 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. 
Cuthb. (.Surtees) 931 With' cluldre of his euen tide. 1495 
Act II Hen. Vff, c. 39 The seitl Edmond to pay yerely . . 
tX'CC li. at the .same fesli.s hy cvyii porcioivs. 1577 B. (n luCK 
l/cresbac/iS tlusb. III. (1586) 115 'l‘bc legges anu the ihiis 
. .ought to he even {L. (equaluA, stiuight, and .sound. 1660 
Bi.uume Atrhit. Ac, Three even parts. 1749 Fikluing Tom 
. Joufs xiT. V, Partridge . . kept even pace with Jones. 1814 
I .Scorr Ld. 0/ Isles m. xviii. Were iiiy Monarch's orclta 
j given, 'I'wo shafts .should make utir number even. 1834 ’T. 
JVIeijwin Angler in IPales 1 . 85 It is wax and cauuichuuck 
even quaiiitties, mellcii together. 

I b. 0 / even date : of the same date. (Common 
j in U’.S. ; in l‘.Iiigl.iiid chiefly in legal langimge.) 
i z68x Indenture 10 Mar, Reciting an Indenture nf even 
date clierewith. 1885 ICeekly Notes 142/1 By deed of even 
dale he covenanted to pay all calls in respect of the. shares. 
C. absol. (See (juot.) 

1589 PuTTENfiAM ling. Poesie iii. xix. lArb.) 222 Ye haiic 
another figure \marg. I’ansoiil which w'e may call the figure 
of euen, because it gf>cth by cluuse.s of cgall quantitie. 

16 . Of numlicrs ; Divi.sible inlcBrally into two 
equal parts ; opposed to odd. Of a dance : Per- 
fortned by an equal number of person.s. 

*557 RF.t.oRUE li 'hetst. A iij, Kuen nombers are those, 
whictie luaic be dtuidvd into cqualie h.alfc.s. 1577 B. (!oogi>. 
Hetrsbach's Husk 111.(1586) i.iBh, He wouldo your luiinbiT 
shuiild lather t»e oddc then even. 1586 W, WKHItK Eug. 

1 Pottric (.\rb.l 84 Then the dmince W’yll he mine. 1603 
1 .SiiAK.s. Meas./or M. in. i. 41 Detuh wc feare 'That makes 
I thr-sc* oddc.s, aU eiicii. 1650 Jim. 'I avlok Holy Living (J.), 

' l..«t him tell me whether the numW of the stars be even 
! or odd. 1674 Plavfoki) .Skill Alus. 11. 103 An even minibr.r 
j of Quavers or Semiquavers, as 2, 4, 6, or 8. 1759 JoUN.sfiN 
Nas'ielas xivii, T'hc same lUimlKr cannot he even and odd. 

I 180X .Stri’tt .Sports 4* Past. 1187614 >4 Lhc army that pro* 

I seats a front of even nuinhcrs is called even liosle. a 1839 
I Phai.u IWms 11864' II- *7* Death looks tlow'ii with noils 
I and sinilc.s. And iiiakc.s the odds .all even. 1875 Jowe it 
I Plato vecl. 2)1, .507 Three is an odd number anu four ir> an 
I even number. 

! b. Of objects in a series: Having .1 place 
j marked by an even number. Even page', the Icft- 
j hand pajro of a printed book. 

j 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. iv. v. 193 'The latciall 
I divi.siun of m.an by even and wide, ascribing ilie oilde unto 
: the right side, .and even unto the left. 1684 E .^R^ Kokco.m. 

! Ess. I'crse (1709' 229 Accents n.gnlarly pl.ac’d On cv-en 
i Syllables, 1824 L. Murray Eng. iiram. (eU. 5) I. 374 The 
; accents arc to be placed on even syllables. 

I a \ f.ven and odd\ all included, without ex- 
I ceplion. •)■ For eraen or odd : for jr^od and all. 

; t For odd nor for roen tm no account whatever. 

, Evenly c^wn, oddly even (see qiiots.). 
j c 1440 lioctus ill Laud MS. 559. Kib, He shuldc. .foryeven 
j hym even and od«le That he hadile doonc. e 1450 Castle Hd. 
j Life St, Cuthb. (.Sill tecs) 4957 AIT ^one osie, balhe c nen iiixl 
I od. c 1460 I'i'^anu’ley Myst. 170, I have sene the lamb of 
j ( iwl . . And towchid hym fur even or chI. c 1485 E. Eng. Alisc. 

iWarlon Club) 42 J,«.ike thou leie, for ooilc nc for ewync. 
j 1557 RFfowoK fChcHt. A iij b, Euen noinher:; euenly, are 
siicn nomhers as maic bee paricil (ontinually into cm?n 
1 halft-^, till you come to an yiiuie. As for example, 32, 1676 
j ir. Agripfa's Fan. Arts xii. Arithmetic treats iff Numbers 
. .which IS evenly odde.and which odiy even. 1796 Hm ton 
Alaih. Diet. 1 . 450 i Evenly Even N umber, xs. that which 
an even number mimsures by an even nunilHir; as i6, which 
the number 8 mcasure.s by the even number 2. 

+ d. Even and {pt^ odd: a game of chance; 
sr Odd or nren (see CJhb). Hence 7 b go even or 
odd. Ohs. 

1580 Holi.yiiano Treas. E'r, Tong, Per ou nom per .. a 
jilay called (nen or oddc. 1598 Ki.okio, Pari disbar L euen 
; and odde, a kiiide of play so called. x68x W. Robertson 
j Phraseol. 6V«. (1693) 551 To play at even or odd. 17x0 
j Hrit. Apollo 1 1 1 . No. 5. 2/2 A. . .Challeiige.s B. to go even 
or odd with him for ,a. .Sum of Money. 1739 Ciumkr Apol. 

I (1756) I. 16 Socrates roiTd rake |jlca.surc . . in playing at 
j Even or odd with hi.s children. 

10 . Of sums of money, numbers, etc. : Round', 
exprcs.sible in integers, or in tens, scores, etc. ; 
containing no fractions or ‘ odd ’ money. 

1638 Benklthman Artach. C ij b, Beginning with an oddc 
hd. and ending with even shilluigs. 17*0 Lond. (iuz. No. 
.SS77/3 'Hiat . . no .Slock be allowed hut in even 5/. Moti. 
Of rile price of bread, etc. Down again to even money. 

17 . + a. absol. in adverbial phrases: OE. on efn^ on 
emn f sec A nknt) ; ME. emnCj an evene, equally, 
quietly. 7 b bring til even : to reconcile. Obs. 
liemvulf 5798 Him on cfn lisep eaIdor«;(ewinna. a xooo 


Byrhinoth 184 (Or.), pa on emn hyra frean feorh xesealdon. 
c xooo /Ecfkic Cen. xvi. la He gcwislice araiio (t*fre hU 
Tcteld on citine his ^^ebropra. xzm R. Geotre. (Rolls) 0567 
King .steueiie Vor lute poer Kc feblesse huld him al an 
cuntie. c 13x5 Shouemam 75 >yf bothe heth of god wylle. 
And of assent an cmne. c 1330 R. llKUNNii, Chron, (1810)134 
pan wer hope pe kynges bruuiit^illc tille euen. 

b. quasi-jA. in various uses, f Of a person; 
One’s like or equal, i 7he even of ii : the plain 
truth, ‘ the long and short of it \ Sporting. Some- 
thing expressed in integers. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 240 Of beautc sigh he never her 
cvf.n. 1599 SiiAKs. Hen. / 11. i. 128 'The King hath run 
bad huniuiirH on the Knight, that’.s the cuen of it. X889 
lio/s Own Paper 14 Sept. 794/a All the amateur records 
arc ‘evens.' 

18 . Combined in phrases with hand. \At{of\ 
even hand: on equal terms; also, without cither 
gnin or loss, f To go e^r'.n hand: to go ‘in 
eijiiipaoe * with. To be even hands with : (Sc.) 

‘ to be even with ' : see 10. 

1576 Fli:.ming Panepl. Epist. 363 The Muses, .never flit, 
but I'ollowe thee, or rather, gue even hande with thee, and 
treade foote hyfuole? 16*5 Bacon Ess., Entry (Kxb.) 512 
Who so is out of Hope to attainc to anothers Vcrlue, will 
Nt^i-.kc to come at euen hand, by Depressing an others For- 
liiiic 1650 R. ('iKNriLisCiwx/<cA 33 lie contents 
not hinisclft: to come out of trouble at even h.and, hy uneiy 
remaining comforted. 1756 W. 'J’or-tiERvv Two Orphans 
1. 38 C.'crtainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expeiices ought to be but to the half of his receipts. 
i8sa Hogg I'erils Alan 1 . 325 (Jam.), I'-s be even hands 
wi’ them an' main 

Even (f'v’n), ath. Forms : 1-2 cfno, emne, 
3 5 evone, 4-7 ovin, -yiivO, 4-5 eeven, (4 ewyn, 
5 6 von, -nil, owone, eyvon, heveiie), 4 even. 
Also contracted 6 7 ene, 6 9 oen, e*en, ev*n. 
[l )E. efne^ by assimilation cmne, efen. - (^J*ris. efne^ 
ivin, OS. ej'no (Dn. et'cn), 0 U(!k ehano (MUG. 
ehene, ( Jer. ehen) :— ( ll'cut. *ebnd, f. *ehnO’ EVKN a. 
(In literary use the contrarlcd hum e'en (fn) now 
occurs oidy in verse, and in colloq. use it is rare 
exc. north, dial. , 

'The mod. Tr;ut. lang.s. (exc. .Scandinavian) have developed 
senses similar to those in branch ll.l 

I. In .senses closely related to the adj. (Chiefly 
admitting of degiees of compari.son.'i 
tl. Evenly, in an even maiincT ; regularly, 
steadily, uniformly. Ohs. 

a 1000 /I' 2 i.fkii: Ps cxviii. (cxix.l 77 iGr.' Ir. x pine efnast 
heatde. a xa5o ( >7f</ 4> Night. 313 Irh singe efne Mid Tulle 
dreme and hide slefne. x»97 K. Gli'Ui;. 11724' 43 .So eitene 
hot p.-it lond ys, pat men tfiirrc seldc Here oii in howsw: 
fiwyntcr hryngc out of the felde. « 13x0 in Wright Lyric 
P. i\. 35 Hire tehl aren white use bon of whal, Evene set 
ant atled al. r 1375 .SV. Leg .Saints l*rol. 47 T>eniaying 
hire in allhing cwine. c 1400 ih!str. Troy 436 ^lony proude 
ryngijs, F.uyn set to |»e sight. 145B ;T/.S'. Christ's Hosp. 
Aiingdon in J’lJincr Dom. Archit. III. 4-1 Now (lod geve 
us grace to Iqlowe treuthe even. 17*8 T. .Shi- riijAN Persius 
I. 1x739' '7 1 bat Poet of ours makes liis Verses run as even 

a. s a Carpetiler can draw his J.ine. 

t 2 . In exact agreement. 7 'o go even (»- E'r. 
marcher d' accord ) : to agree (Tfv/A). Obs, 

1x330 R. Bri-nnk Chron. (1810*126 Tlt^my and he euen 
.acordrcl or pci went, rr 1569 Kingesmvi.i, Comf. AJflkt. 
(1585' A vij, Behold how gooda thing ii is . . for brethren to 
dwell even together. 160X Smaics. Twcl. N. v. i. 246 A« 
the rest goes mum. i6zt — Cymh. 1. iv. 47, i . .rather shuiTd 
to go euen with what 1 heard. 1645 1 * ui.i.EK Good Tk. in 
Bad T. (18.^1* 39 Both are for the jirivili'givs of parliament ; 
msii they come closer? Boih are for the liberty of the sub- 
ject ; can they meet cvener? 

to. Etpially. a. In cqu.il divisiuns or parts, 

b. In an equal degree. .Also as quayi-//r/. with 
dat.\ Ivqually with. c. On equal terms. Ohs. 

a. /:883 K. A'a.naj} Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Sio .sunne .and .se 
inqnn habbap todaded bulwubt him pone d.e;; and pa iiiht 
.swipe cmne. 11330 R. Briinni; Chron. (i8iu) 51 pc barons 
poriioiid pc lond cuen pam bitiirnc. 1393 Gdwl'r Conf. II. 
46 Copes riche. . Departed e\en of white and blewe. cx4ao 
Sir A mndacc Camd.i li\, T.ake and dele hit Euuii in toe. 

b. c 1380 WvcLiF IFks. 1 18S01 310 Wheper .alle |>esc ordri.s 
hen eneno goode. 1 1380 .Sir Eerumk 2946 pat ef;h of ou.s 
..do .al p.it a may, To helpe. y.s fclawe euene him-.sclue; 
among our fon to day. t 1^9 Plcoc.k Repr. in. vi. 313 In 
the same rueri tnidie ponerte . . folcwe in cuen likenes. 
r 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtce.s) 4066 Edylwald 
was a man expert, Kuen gyiion to god with cuthbert. c 1485 
E. ling. Misc. tWartou Club) 85 Allc fh ewenc warmc 
water. 

O. 1470-85 Mai-oky Arthur x. xlv, Ncuer were there 
foiire knyghics cuener matched. 1577 B, Goix'.e Jleres- 
bach's Hnsb. in. (15861 128 b, Be w'oll assured that you bye 
them [dr«aughi oxen] even m.atchcd. 

1 4 . In a just or proper degree. Ohs. 

CZ430 Two Ccokerydks. 12 I,et boylc tyllc the Onyoiiys 
an pc Brawn ticn euync sothyn, an nowt to inochc. Ibid. 
14 'Take pe sylf brotne . . Make, it cuen Salt. 

1 5 . Directly, straight ; also of descent : In a 
direct line. Gbs. See also Iwbn-uown. 

a xyto Cursor M. 3105 (Coti.) It brend, pe rcke raght vp 
euen. ^1340 Ibid. 3106 iFairf.) pe amellc was squete and 
snxle fill cyucn.|-. 1375 Barbour Bruce r. 61 Ony male, [That 
were in lyncj cwyn Jcscendand. c 1380 Wycmf VVks. (x88o) 
334 He Icdip his sonic ccucn to heuen hy goddi.s lawe. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2281 Into a lond bothe, riche and 

f ood, ffulle evyn he tbke the way. 14^ Bk. St. Albans 
\ vij h, Ayen the Water his Way ccucn iff he hent. 

t b. ‘ Due* (eaivt,€tc.'' ; directly (contrary, etc.). 
^1300 St. Brandon 51$ Hi wende evene sooth. CS400 
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Ma!>mukv. fRoxb.> xxxiii. 149 De^ond )nr ilez . . to ga euen 
e&t, es na land ii^hahited. 1480 Caxton Chron. Jiug, 
ccxKXV. as7 The wind was euen contrary vnto him. 1483 
Catk, Angl, 118 Kvyn agayn. 7 a 1550 Fniris 0/ Berwik 
344 In the west he turnit him ewiii about. 

II, In weakened sense.s as an intensive or em- 
phatic particle. ^ \Vithti-8 cf. similar uses of just.\ 
6. Exactly, precisely, ‘just'. Now chiefly cirM. 
after Bible use, and suggesting some notion of 9. 

a. of manner ; often followed by rw, Mwj, $0. 

Becntmlf 1571 I.ixie se Icoina efnc swa of hroft'.nc hadre 

sL-ineS rodojvs canrlol. a tooo Crht 33o(Gr.\ And cfnc swa 
Sec x<'m«tii5 nuMhuiiu X'^lnodcne cLtuc and ;^ceott:nc Crist 
almihtig. 1340 HAMi-or.K /-V. Consc. 4767 pc ihrctl day, he 
se sal . . Atid stand even in. . Als it stodc. firat 1398 'I'khvisa 
Barth. De P. ft. xi. xiii. (1405) 398 Thonder sinylhlh the 
ayre. .euyii soo tliat it, .sownyth". .in iHl* matiere of rollyiig. 
and In.irlynge of whely't. c 1400 Hi^str. Troy 1633 Priam by 
purpu.s a pales gert make . . And euyii .U his ctlyng Yliuu was 
eald. 15*6 Pilj;r. Ta f. iVV. di? W. J531) ab, Eut'ii so man in 
the rage of this worlde. 1578 1 'immk ( ViAvV on iien. 97 Even 
a.s if a Man should give a sword ;xnd buckler into the h.arids 
of another. 1594 Smaks. Pass. Pihir. xi, Even thus . . 
the warlike god embraced me. i6is Uihi.k *John xvii. 18 
Euen so liaue 1 :iIso sent them into the world. 1808 R. K. 
PoinivR ‘Trav, Sk. Russ. ^ Sioetl. >1813) 1. i. 6 It was even 
.as Saxo Grammaticus icl.ates. x8z6 Scoir Old Mori. In* 
trod., ‘Even sae— even .s.'ic.’ 

b. of time : occas. quasi-/r<r/. — at the same 
moment with. Often with ttoiv (gee fuillicr imdt*! i 
Now, and cf. P'now). f Eornierly also absol. -- | 
‘just now ‘ jii.st then ’ (cf. just .and tier. eheiT, j 

^lao^ Lav. VS93) Kfm; (c izyg cafne] hissen worden |).a )j.it I 
wif seule, Itediier l;eo gon hiilcn. 1397 R. tJ7v4' { 

5.35 Eucne as the ssire sat, ISir M:xr.i| to the loune’s finiv j 
him droll, c 13*5 Poem hldw. II (Pertyi l\xv, bbien ; 

upon tin; Monday. ^1400 I.Ksfr. 7 'rr»y 1980 He-.Shokc ! 
euyri into ship, iSc the sbalkc leuyl. 1413 l.vnc. Pi/i;r, 
Stmitf V. xiv. (iH^-.p 81 And evieii with this word this Angel 
flewe his weye vp in to heuene. 15 . . Marh. 4* .SVw 230 in 
Had. B. P. P. I. 148 Ryglit evyn abowte inydingbt. 

(T z6oo SuAKS. .SVn///. Ixxi, Let your love even with my life 
decay. x6xi - - Cyntf. iii. vi. 16 Euen btd'orc*, I wa.s At 

f oint to sinke, for Kood. 1607 iliioujN ll'ks. I. 399 The 
igh priest will liolde a connrell, euen tin: d.'iwning. x6iz j 
R. .SiiiJJuiN .y «?/«/. .V/, AJ art in’s 48 Oni most gnuiou-j j 
Soueraigno being almost euen with the breaking vp of her j 
IQ. Kli/abellfsl ghost most ioyfidly in this city proclaimed. * 
*703 Moxon Mcch. E.xotc. 30 ' 1 ‘he.se Shanks .arc to be j 
nveUed«as yon were taught even now . x8ao Kkais.V/. j 
Agues xxxv, lJut even iiuw 'I'hy voice was at sW'eci ircmlilc 1 
in mine ear. ! 

fc. of place. Also close at hand (cf. 

(kr. Ohs. I 


1340 Hamku.k Pr. Coftsf. ^si79 Even .aboven |»at vale j 
namly, Wliare al imai sal se lus body 1593 Eanci.. /’. /’/, 

C. XX. 152 IIo .so is hurl in |>eliand, eticne inj.*e nijddos, ife, 1 
etc. ^1489 Camon .Soii$u's 0/ Ayniou iii. 73 Of the oiln r j 
.side it ithc casn lll bad cvyri at liaiide a grere wood. XS78 ' 
Whitstonk Promos -V CVmv. ii. ii, 2 Af>. Where dweds Lady j 
l.amia? Ros. Even by, Syr, i 

fd. td'sliMpe. Ohs, I 

r 1400 MAUNDiiv. (koxb ) xi. 43 ]),arc was a table of gold, 1 
euen .sqw.ire. <: 1400 Pestr. 'Troy 163^ A clciie wall clustrit 
with towre;., Etiyn rotind as a ryng richely wroght. 

7 . Quite, fully. Formerly often Ijcfore nurneral.'t ; 
now only avih. in AV.'.:;/ to (~ 1 ., usque ad)^ in j 
wliich use it siij^rfsls some notion of .sense 9. 

t ;897 K. ..Ei.Mii ii iiregory's Vast, xli. 31^3 Crist .. hiene 
sclfiic ^ce;iAnieddc. cnuie o?S vViin' dr.afl. axoooC.rtfmons ■ 
(/>». 1158 (t'liM C?.iinuri winlra liaddc cfnc hund-seofoMti^ j 
.w him .sunn woce. ciao5 Lav 1.5924 Me hcom wes leof ! 
jufne .al swa heore lif. fxjas Chron. Eng. ojH in Ritsoii j 
Mrir. Rom. II. 3»x; He leigncdc her Eveiic five ant thritti I 
yer. 1546 ITyi ii/ 's ll yikri i. In greaie sufTerance of per- I 
.sedition ciien to the death. x6xi Hihi.k A'.r. xxvii. 5 That ! 
the net may bee inn ii to the midst of the Alt.ar. X646 K. 
Hawkins Youlhs Tudmv. (1663! 4 Nor i.s it bciiceining to ' 
.stoop so low as even to erow'ching. X653 H. Ccmmn tr. | 
Pinto's Trov. xh i. iS j Carried at the mercy of the .Sea evm | 
until Sunset. 1667 Mii.ion P. in. 586 TIis magnetic '■ 
beam. .Shouts invisible vertne even to ilic deep. 

8. JVefixed to a subject, object, or predicate, or 

to the expression of a qiialifyiiijr circiunslancc, to 
emphasize it.s identity. Ohs. exc. areA. Also in I 
16 17th c. (licnce still an A. after P»ible use) scrv- j 
ing to introduce an epexegesis namely’, ‘ that ! 
is to say*. i 

a 1000 Onthlac 940 Domes hleot.^^, Efnc b:es ilcan, |»e ussa | 
yidran fyrri Frecne onfengon. axooo Met. Booth, viii, 46 j 
Efnc sio ^itsuiig. 1 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. ! 
1 shall .sinyte ol^your- hedc, evyii anonr. 1535 CovKRnAi.K i 
a ('hrtm. vii. 22 Eiun because they haue forsauen the Lordc i 
God of their fathers. 1591 Siiaks. Two Gent, 11. i. 49 Sgr.eti. ; 
She that you ga/e on so. . . J 'dl. Even she I mc.inc. X596 • j 
Me.rc/i. V. V. i. 242 , 1 .sweare to llice, euen by thine ownc faire 
eyes. z6io — Ten/f. in. i 14 'j’hcsc sweet thoughts, doe oueii 
refresh my labours. 1594 Hookkr AVt/ J’ol. Pref. iii. §9 
They imagined they even beheld as it were with their ejes. 
x6xi Itiiu.K feeh, .vi. 10, I took my .staflT, mien I'e.iuty. and 
cut it asunder. fMd jokn viii. vs Eiieii the s-anic tlmt I f.;dd 
vnto you from the beginning. 18*0 Kkats.V/’ .tgnes xvii, I 
will, even ill .n moment's space, Aw.ake. my foemen's ears. 

b. (Chiefly in collot|. form ecn."\ Pi efixed to 
verbs, with vague force expressible liy ‘just’, 

‘ notliing else but ’ ; in early use sometimes with 
notion of ‘to be sure', ‘forsooth^ (L. scilicet). 
Now arch, and dial. 

ai f<3 ITdall Royster f). iii iv. tArb.> 52 If she despise 
you ecu despise ye hir agaitie. 1853 Wai.ton Angler I2«; 
C^me, now bait your hook again, .and we wil cv]n retire to 
the Syr.iinorc tree. 1655 Fum-KM Ck. fiist, 11. iii. § 8 'Phe 
beastly Monk . . had c’nc learned as far as Virgil's ACneids, 


whence he fetched the Platform of thi.s pretty Conceit. 
x686 P. Hf,nky Diaries 4- Lett. {1882) 353, i c,an buy 
them here for ax. za</,, which i.s c'on cheap enough. X719 
Du Foii tVjirxtv (i 84«.») I. X. 172, I e’en let him out. 1741 
UicHAKOSoN Pann lu I. 178 E'en send to him to come down. 
z8(» IIeni'ham Eet. Wks. 1843 X. 384 A.s to the intrigue 
about the Institute, since it is begun, e'en let it take its 
cour.se. z8zx Mrs. WiiueLfeR IPestmori. Dial. 26 J.sc can 
gang with yee. 

9 . Intimating that the <w?nlence expresses an ex- 
treme case ol a more general proposition implied 
( ---Fr. mcme). Prefixed (in later use often ] paren- 
thetically jHxstfixcd) to (he particular word, phrase, 
or clau.se, on which the extreme character of the 
statement 01 supposition dcpcmls. 

'J'liis Use, now the prevail! tig one in Eng., is foreign to the 
other ‘IVut. langs. it is rare in purely clialcctal speech, and 
(though a natural development of Bi !>ccm.s not to have 
arisen before the 161 li c. CVit grave 1611 d«jcs not give emu 
among the equivalents <if Ft*, vicstne. 'I'hc phrase not exrn- 
(-■ 1 .. ne . . quuiew^ is r.-ire in early use ; Cooper J.nt. Dut. 
i<;72 renders nr in puhiUis t/uident by ‘no, tu»( in cuinmoii 
aiVaircs' ; though for ne nunc quidrm he Ims * no. not cueii 
now ' : sec 6 In ; Walker Diet, Part hies ifr/.i render. s re . | 
qnidem only l»y * no, not so much a.s ' ; the earliest Lut. Diet, 

th. il gives ' 111.*, iu>l even ’ is app. Ainswotth 17 36. 

a. Att.achcd to Ihesnbj , agent, or object. 

1607 SitAKs. Timoti 1. i. 82 Make sacred euen bis .styrrop. 
1641 L J.vcKsoH True Evnng. T. ill. 700 1 11 Warre, even 
the Conqueror is coinmonly a lo'-er. 1097 Duyoun l irg. 
Gf'tng. lit. 418 Ev‘n the leaiful Stag dtires for hisHiml en- 
gage. 1747 Wi;si.i-’Y Prim. Physic (1762* 117 This cpiickly 
bc.^l.s even cut vein.s ;ind Sinews. 180a Mar. Ei>Gr\voKTH 
Moral T, 118161 i. x. 82 Even this stupid gardener . . is as 

ti. seful to.<«v4uerya.s I niii. tSai Kfats Lamia 34 Icaloii.sicsOf 
the Wood-gods, and even the very* trees. 1854 I )ohan Habits 
4- Men 176 He was in debt lo no man, nut even to his tailor. 
1863 Fk. A. KkmiiLK Resid. in Georgia 11 'I he lone of iti- 
-solent .superiority n.ssiinicd by even the gutter urcliin.s. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildroslan 88 A harp, even, blunts the 
iinger-tlp.s. 

b. Attached to a word or claii.se cxprcs.sing 
time, manner, pLace, or any attendant circmnstance. 

1577 B. ( niuOK 1 1 eresimt.li s Husb. 1, ( 15861 36 'J'he Icafc. , 
lurncth with the Suime, whereby it .sheweth to the lins- 
baiide, even in c|«»iu1ie weather, what time, of the clay it is, 
i6tz E.tlRiMKioNi: tr. De Serres' Hist, b ranee Fortune 
is .a .secret operation of the wisdvtiiM.' of (.M»d, alwuic.s 
iust, caitm when it is most vnknown to vs. 1736 Bin i.i- r 
An.xl. I. i, A mctluid of orovideniial condiul, the like of 
which has been exercisid even with reg.'ird to ourselve.s. 
178a Giiiijon Dell, ijr j. 1 . xiii. (1828) 491 Even on that 
tnemornblc occasion his stay did not exceed two iiu>nth.s. 
1818 IJai.i.am Middle .igrs i.x. *ISf^g»(»36 Even in Italy., 
the flomosiic archiici tiirc of the middle ages did nut attain 
any great perfection. z88i Bim.i-: « Revised* ,^fark xiv. ny 
And not even .so |x6ix But neither so) did tlicir witiic'ss 
agree together. 

C. Attached to a hypothetical clause. 

1697 DkYi»i«.N I 'irg. Georg. 111. 594 Ev’n though a snowy 
Ram thou shah behidd. Prefer him not in haste, for Hus- 
band to thy F<*lil. 179X Siii-.itiOAN Pisarro in. iii, Even 
though that moment lost your Elvira for ever. 1824 .S<’oTr 
.S/. /vV»«a//*4X.xviii, For such evil bruit a Mr. Touch wood cared 
not, even if he li.'ippcmcd lo hear of them. 1848 M.v ai i.ay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 175 Eytm if the king had be* n desirous to 
fulfil the proniiscrs which he had made to the J’resbyteriaiis. 
x 86 k L I'UiuicR /’reh. Tinu's 323 Even if the embaukmeiil 
batl remained intact to this day. 1873 F. Ham. Mod. 
English 36 Even .supyaisi*. that these solecisms were col- 
b'CtC'd. Mod. Even were there no other evidence, we 
.should still be justified in assuming, etc. 

d. Attached lt» the predicate (or any of Us ad- 
juncts), to emphasize the full extent of the state- 
ment I whether affirmative or negaliveX 

i7»8 K. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, 17 .Sjich as these never 
arise even to tin; iinivcr.^al Knowledge of Order. 1779 
lIi-.kvi Y Na-:'. Hist. II. 335 'Fhese luonditioMsI the parlia- 
meiit disliked and even .sigiiilied a disinclination tor.itify. 
1841 Dkici.n.s (Vd .Shofi xiii. He m:tii)tainr.-d a .strict 
reserve, and even shunned her presence. 1848 M.vcAiii.AV 
Hist. Eng. 11 . MX Nor had they ever .. found England an 
agreeable, or even a safe, re.sidciice. 

e. Fnipliasiziti^ a comp.arativc ; ‘ still ' yet 

173 . Huilfm .Serin, xi, U will even nioic strongly be 

taken for granted tlmt, etc. xtW Goi.usm. l ie. //'. i, 'I'he 
vanity and the satisfaction of my wife were even greater 
than mine. 1854 Mrs. jAMr.50N Bk. of Th. (1S77) 29 'I'liis 
advice is even more applicable lo the painter. 

Even- (in early combs, rctir. CMViit. stem 
*etmo-, sometimes with adjectiv.1l, sometimes with 
adverbial force ; in later use, oombininjr directly 
ns adj. or adv.). The forms are iclmtical witli 
tho.Hc of the adj., but in MIC. the -n was often 
omitted. 

1 . In various senses of the adj. Chit fly in pai a- 
synlhelic derivatives, as \ evm-cat'riaifcd.^ ‘cdgrd^ 
-handedy •tempered^ -toed, ’^-wayed ; also in oven- 
wise adv.y in like manner. 

1670 Bkookk IVks. (1R67) VI. 342 Upright bearts in lln-ir 
constant roursc .arc * even- car rwigcd hearts. 167s Glow 
A not. Plants^ Idea Philos. Hist. $ f> Leaves, whii harc J .<»ng 
or Round, “Even-edg'd or Escallop'd. n iBaS I'’okiiY Goc, 
E. A nglia s. v., An ^even-flavoured day of rain. 1605 .Siiaks. 
Mach. I. vii. 10 'this *euen-hariiJed lusticc t'onimends ih’ 

I ngrcdieiice of our poy.son’d Challicc 'J o onr fiwm; lin.s. 1B79 
Fkouuk r.Wf7f xviii. 305 Pompey’s justice waseveii-liandcil. 
1849 J, F. JoiiNsx'oN Exfier. Agriculture ivo 'I’o I lie 
. . •cven-iinmlMTed portiomt, imthing was applied. 1873 
Farrar .Seekers iii, i. 267 Controlled, modest, laithriil, and 
*even-l«mpcre.d. 18540 WKN in C/xr. .Sc. 'C 1^651 II. 7Q''a 
This . . family of * aniodactylc ’ or "even-tocil beiisls. 1070 
NAKBououciii ill Acc. Rev, Late Yoy. (1711) 64 These People 


..arr smooth and even toothed and clo.se set and vciy 
while. 1643 Quaki.ls Roi. Recant, v. 84 I'his unltpwlls 
I'liy 'evrn-way’d Peace, with indigested evills. x86lSwiN- 
HUM NR Poems 4- /»W., Two Dreams 78 Love. .Tuned even- 
wise with oulours musical. 

t 2 . Prcftxtil to .sbs. with the sense ‘fellow-*, l^. 
r'tf-, as in eren-disdf>lfi, -scniant^ -H'(iiker\ even- 
knight, Iransl. of L. commilitd ft-llow-soldler ; 
evon-noxt, ‘ ncit;hljour ’ Jn Biblical sense) ; even- 
suokor, a fostcr-lirothor ; Fven-Chui.stian. On 
tile {inaloyy of these, even- renders 1.. co- in even- 
buying, triinsl. of J,. loemftia fiiirchnsc. Ohs. 

' 1 ‘his foriiKitutii was countit^n in OE. ; cx.aiiiplcii of later 
origin chiefly ncour in Wyi lit. 

138a Wyclik 2 viii. 11 ‘‘Euyn b],iii|gtt 1*388 euen- 

biyiigl i»f hoondi; men of Jewis. — ‘fohn xi. 16 Thoinns. . 
.sculc lo “euen disi iplis, And go wc. - Phil. ii. 1*5 Epaph- 
roditc, in'y brolhir and ‘‘cucnc won here, and myn “eucne 
kiiytl. t X175 Lamb. Horn. \ 3 IJ wilic • muii seal lii.s’*cuonexta 
lieoci.oi alswu he waUk j'ct me him bude. X38a Wvci.o 
ResK xix. 10, I am thin "tueii st ruaiuii, and of ibi briihcrcn. 
I1388 Y am a .senmuut with llu-i ), 2 Macc- i.\. 29 i’hilip, 

bis ‘cneri soiiker Lx388cueiie suukerel tiaiisIV-rride tin; body. 
3 . In senses ol the adv. f a. - ‘ F(jii.ally ‘ .simi- 
l.arly *, as iti cvcn-clad ppl. adj., crcu-hig^/i, ‘tnightyy 
richy -right, -U'orth, -worthy, adjs. ; also even- 
eohe u., co-elcrnal ; Fvi;>aU':te, I'.venold. b. »•- 
‘Evenly’, a.s in cveu-f leached, -set^ -sfuu. fc. 
With quasi- preposition;! I .sense, in ovon-deed otE . 
acconling lo fact, indeed, d. Sliai|dit, directly ; 
.see Even DOWN, -foutu. 

i6aa 'P. .St on Belg. Pismire 9 ,\ 'riic only glory is u* l.r 
gay, and the greutc-vt .slmmc to be iimici cLul or ^cucn-chul 
to (Uir I'.diiiu’.s. 1555 Inst. Genttenmn us<.rf I vij, Hr 
w liyrhe I.s the rycht r man dolh sc «iiif to duo*; wrongc vnto 
the other, althoiigli “euen decide be Inuie tbr wrorigi* dooiie 
vnto hyin. a xooo ( rist 465 (Gr.) Air ftoii tip si i^c ani'enm <t 
sunn, ‘Efciieco bimrii u,^tiuin ficder. i 1000 /I'.m ru; Horn. 
118461 II. 598 .Ailinihlis.a God, fni Ac fnirh Aimim ciienccniit 
Wisdoinc iiiaiman jesccv^pe. cizooOrmin 18582 Heii.ilTde 
nohlil ben .^33 Hiss Fadcrr sefeiiiui hc. ausoo Dial. Droit 
iS keilnse in Kemble Rat. 4 Sat. 11848) 85 lie dyde bine 
**ofenliei|hne GrHie. < i»oo Okmin 15720 (..‘rist iss ( lodes*. 
Stine. . wib » hiss Kailcir elVimbeli. ibid. 18571 “Kfenii- 
nu(liliti3 Godd wijil* liimm lb‘‘ Fadcrrl. 1599 .‘■'Maks. Hctt. I , 
V ii. 42 Her |Frun<c.’.s| Hedges “ruui pleai.b'd. . Pul forth 
disurdei'd Twigs r 800 K. /Ei.i rro Bo'da v. x, Wa;ron hi 
eft "efeuriev. firooUrmin 11868 T< 33 sbiilmii wurr|>emi 
|>xr ciingless efemnrike. 138a Wwiii- Ecclns. xlix. 

3 He is V-iienc 1131 |L. directns] godly in the pciiuunce of 
iolc. 1^7 H. MoHfe; 1. 11. lx, A lower rank on 

cniher side wc saw Of lesser .shrubs “cvun sei with artiflir. 
*64$ (Ji'AKi i-.s Sol. Ke<nnf. vi. 7*; If the “evcn.sjmii 'I'wiiic 
should be e.sloncl*;d. 1388 Wvci.ir %>b xxviii. 19 Topasie. of 
JCthiope M bal not be niaad *i.'ueiic worth tir wisdom, c 1380 
Serm. .Scl. Wks. 11 . 323 Suffringis of |)is lynic ben not 
*even-wc>r)>i to g,lorie [*al is to roinc. i^a Monk of 
Evesham (Aib.) 44 Y . . dyd n*»i for my synnys euyiiworih'y 
j»enans. 

Even (/‘v'n), V. Forms: i efnan, 2 3 efnen, 
(3 effnen), 3 4 oveno^xi, -yii, (4 cmni, 6 ©vin), 
6-7 oovon, 8 oaven, 4 oven. [OE. efnan. also 
ff cfn{Oau, f. t'fcn, ICven a. Of. QUO. ebanhn 
(dcr, ehenen), ON. iafttay (loth. 

'The OK. f/nan, irfnan, toaccoinplisli, ucbkve, corrcspomi 
ing lo ON. cfini of same meaning, is wholly untoniunled.] 
I. To m.ake even, level, or .straij,dit. 

]. tram. a. To level (.ground); to level, render 
plane or smooth (any ^•ur^ace) ; also//),'-, i b. 'To 
bring up or restore to a level, tirlo a sirai};hl line, 
t C. 7 d even out \ to (li.spo.se evenly into. d. To 
I'll (one ihintj') to another .. 

iX. c xxoo Okmin o.'i*7 All ball ohhl iss wrang K* crumb 
Slmll cfTncdd beoti & nhbtedd. 138a Wvc i.ir /jix. xxviii. vS 
Wlian he slial i;ucni'ii therlo his (ihc eiihcsl face, he shal 
M»we the sctl gilb, r 1400 Lo n franc s Cintig. iM.S. A.) iv*/ 
Wiiannc bmi liusl icinovei! i.)f |/n Ikhjii |*at hcli.il l;«.* renioved 
evcnc be brynkis wiih ■-i.havynge. 1 14*0 Pallad, on Husb. 
VI. 59 And even the erllie .ibove. 158X .‘MONTY ApoLPoetru 
(Arl.'.i 54 T.aw, wIiom; end is, to tiic ii .and right ;dl things. 
x66a Mi.rki ti ir. Sen’s Ar/ o/Gloss 364 .'Scivscrs cut the 
Gl.ass, and even it. .AciiioNiiv Painting Hlust. 1. vK 

Lftroii a dry Wall, ha\iiig Eviin-d it. lyia J. Jami .s 
I r. I.e Blond' sk '.nrdcning 118 'The; l ine ami Knke for eaveii- 
ing and snn.ulliing ilie Giourid. *750 tr. ! eonardus’ M in . 
.Stones i4«; W’lu:n the fa*.<; of it is • veni-il, it reflects images 
like !i liioking-glass. i860 1 'ushV Min. I'loph. 309 The Gooil 
Shepherd . .smoothed lor them all nigged places, and evened 
them bv His own steps. 1864 E. Buriui i Lond. to John 
O'i jiS The l;(ilpr*s slmars, the tnasoiTs trowel, and the 

t{ir|>enti r's i dge, tools are evvning everything in Christen- 
dom to one dc.itl le\el of uiitfoimity. 

b. 1382 W'vci.iK i Rings xi. 27 Saloincm lutcldide Mello, 
and eueni 'Ic the s\v«*.l\v3 of ihccileeol Dauid. c 1440 

143 Evenyn, or nmke evyn. 1688 (Aer. J. S. Art 
of IGar 6 Even your Ranks, straiten your Files, a 1705 
Fvki.yn fj. ■, Beat, roll, and mow cai pet-walks, .for now the 
ground is ■ainnle, and it will even .all ine(pialiiie,s. 1849 .SV* 
doM.a .Sore. it. 290 'J’he Prussian government, desired the 
foiiiidalioii to be evcneil, for it had sank in various places. 

0. 1674 N. Faiki ax Bulk 4- .SV/w. 2 'Those things that 
rigiil rca.son . . had evened out into rank.s and kindreds by 
ihemselvKN, have been unhappily hudled and broken. 

d. 1530 pAi-soR 540/2 Even this lynyng t« iny gowne. 
1659 Ha-mmonii ihi Ps. xviii. 33 Annoi. 102 Evening or 
fitting (lit. tr. Hcb. mc’D meshawHi] my feet he inake.s 
them nimble. 

t 2 . To love! to, with (the ground, etc.). In 
OE. cxampltr: To throw (a person) clown. Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxviii. ((ir.\ Ic .. cfne lo eorSan hwiluni 
ealdne reorl, 1389 Wvcmf Jer. x. la Confmindid is ^ourc 
moder ful mychc, and cueiivd lo puuder. 1559 Sackvu.m- 
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Mirr. hfag- Induct. Ixii, Walls and towers flat evened with 
the soyle. 1591 Ralkigii LMt Fight Rev. (Arb.) 21 Her 
vpper worke (was) rased, and .. eiieiicd shce was wilh the 
w.itcr. 163a IIevwoou Ft. Iron Age in. Wks. 1874 111 . 
{93 Secs. . I'hc stately walls he rcard, Icuerd and cuen'd. 

f b. '1 o bring down to a specified level. Obs. 
cxc. liiiiL 

1636 Ruthkrford Lett. No. 70 fi86a) I. 183 He w'< not 
even you to .a sift of dirt and clay. 1650 H. Bkookk Con- 
serf'. Health it v, Evened luy words to the meanest capa- 
city. 1741 Richarpson Pamela 1 . 84 You do well, .Sir, said 
I, to even your Wit to such a pcv.ir Maiden as me. x88o 
AntritnJ^ Do-wn Gloss, s.v., I wouldn't even my wit to you. 

ta To make (a balance) even. Obs. 
a i6t8 Raleigh Prtrog. Purl. h'p. A iij /*, The point of 
honour well weighed liutli nothing in it to euen the ballance. 
1638 Chilli Nuw. Relig, Prot. iii. $ 86 Even the ballance, 
.'tno hold it even, a xjs 8 Penn in Pa. Hist. SW. Mem. 1 . 421 
IVudence and proportion will more than even the sc.^le. 

1 4 . To make ^accounts, etc.) even ; to balance, 
settle, square ; to come to agreement upon (points 
of difference). Obs. 

1536 RKi.i.F.NnKN Cron, Scot. ('1821) II. 65 Fotire prudent 
men wer chosin, on ijk side, toevin .ill debatis betwix thaine. 
1619 Sir R. Hoyle in Lismot-e /V*/(rrx(i886) I. 215 By my 
myrneiit Mr. Dalton .*tnd 1 have evened all accompts. 1864 
rfei’VS /VrtrT^i87o) 111.11 He hath now evened his reckon- 
inns at the Wardrobe till Michaelmas last. 17x9 W. Wood 
Sun'. Trade 90 The )>;oods we send to that Country are by 
no means suflicient to even the account liclwcen us. X74S 
De Pods Eng. Tradesman \ II. xlii. 141 He has evened 
all his differences. 1856 Mrs. Browning /!/«■. Leigh viii. 
(1882) 349 To sorrow for mankind And even their odds. 

•ibsoi. X867 Pkvys Diary 13 ()«., Evened with W. Hewer 
for my expense.^ upon the roml. 

b. To even up : to compensate exactly. 

ni.’SHNKi.L Picar. .Sacr. Introil. ifi They lake . . what 
he (Anselm) says of justice as if He [Christl were en.(;aKed 
to even tm the score of penalty. 

t c. To mnke (a person) * even * or (juits 
another. Obs. 

x6o4 Siiaks. Oth. 11. i. 308 Nothiuii . . shall conrcuit my 
Soule Till I am ceuen’d wilh him. 

t d. To bring into accord, reconcile. Obs. 
x6ao Horg Suhaiwe 142 'I’o eucMi ami compound them 
[factions] in mutuall umiiy and ai^reement. 

6 . fa. To make equal. Obs. rare, 
a iaa5 Ancr. R. 182 Sjirknesse ))ct Cod sent ..cfnetShenc 
holemode to murtir. 1553 Gkimamik Ciiero's Ot/ices 2 a, 
That diligently you read not oncly my Orations, but 
Bof)kes also of Philosophy, which now well uiKli to those 

h. ivc euened thcmsclues in (luantitic. 

b. To treat or represent as eijual ; to put on the 
same level ; re/i. to pretend to equality. Const, la, 
with (in ME. ^mi). Also absol, rare in mod. use 
exc. .SV. 

c laoo OnMiN 1306 EnnKlcss. . wolldenii effnenri henim vtai 
G«xlrl. Ihiti. I ^979 For halt 1033 liali^Castess nudiht Kffnenn 
wih bcrhlic ahlite. 1340 A yenb. t 6 Li^tbere . . wolde by above 
)*e o)»jc .insclcs, .ami him woldc emni to Cod. 138a Wyllif 
y.va. xlvi. 5 '1*0 whom licncdon 3ec me, and eueneden ami 
commirisnunden me. a 1605 MonioomkkIk .'ionn. Ixii, 1 
thiiiK it srorne. .'I’o euin .an ,apc wilh aufull Alexander. 18x5 
Sajf-r Guy Jf. xi, 'I'liey never thouijhl. .of evening thein- 
.selves to the Kllan;;ownns. — Redgauntlcl let. xii, 

* Me and Mis.s T.ili.is even'd ihej;;it)ier ! Na, na, lad — od, 
she is. .four or five years younger.' iSsoCai r Laurie T, vi. 

i. 118.1912^,. I'lii., ide.a of mo ovoning myself in sincerity to 
llmir mother. i88x .Sat. Rev, No. 1323. 301 Wc disclaim the 
slightest idea of evening the two poets, which would lie 
simply absnid. X887 Saintsburv Eliz. J.it. 201 A touch of 
pathos, .again to be cvencil only tv) Sh.ikcsj)crc’s. 

C. Sc. ‘ To talk of one person as a match for 
another in marriage’ (Jam.). 

18x3 I.ocKiiAKT Reg, Dalton III, 119 (Jam.', ‘Would ony 
Christian even yon )iit object to a bonny, sonsy, wed faurd 
young woman like Miss Catline ? ’ 

d. dial. To treat as approjiriate to (a person’s 
character) ; chiefly in bad sense, to impute to. 

i84< Mr.s. .S. C. Hai.l Whitchoy I. iv. 58 It's long since 1 
he.ard such a thing .as that (h.aving a nice collage and some 
fields] evened to u poor man. 1853 Bij’M'k Ohr. ^Johnstone. 
v6i 'How daur ye even to me. that J’tii seeking a lad V’ 
1880 Antrim 4- Dorvn Gloss, s. v., Would you even llie like 
of that to mo. X884 Hlust. Land. jVews 2 Fel). 114/3 J'd 
have knocked any one down that had evened .Sucli a thing 
li^ou in my hearing. 

8 . To liken, compare. Obs. exc. dia/. 
rj)$o Lindisf. Gosft. Matt. vii. 24 ^eefned hih. ctxoo 
Trin, Coll. Horn. j(>i Dis woreldcs hiwust is cfned to 
wastene. asaasAncr. R. 13a Auh )*e treowe ancren we 
efni ;<5 to hriddes. <1x90 Live.t .Saints (1887) 62 For tire 
louerd eiif.nedt; htin-sulf to a lomb. x86o Kkauk Cloister 
\ //. IV. 258 Would ye even a beast to a man ? 1863 C. J. 
A i'kinkon Prindm. Danby^ Even^ to compare, to liken. 

II, 'I’o 1)0 or become evim. 
t?. intr. a. To be equal or compamble. Const. 
to, vdlh. Obs. 

£XX30 1 1 /lit Meid. U} Hare weden rie m,ahen ciiencn to 
h.iic. a 1x40 Sa?ulcs Wnrde in Cott, Horn. 25 1 Hrlle is. . 
fill of ])rune uniun-nlicli, for ne inei n;ui eorfllich fur euenin 
|>cr tow.'iit. ci3a5 E. E. Allit. P. A. J072 What sdmldr. 
l>e imme her i:oiny»as i-.lyin. .to e.ueu wylh kat worbly lyV. 

tb. To tally, agree 7/.'//// ; also, to be in line 
with. Obs. 

*8ox Cakkw Coruivall {j A redoubIc<l numbering never 
evenetli mih the lir-f. I*io*y.s Diary 22 June, 'Fo 

Wcsiinltisicr, where alt aloiiijl find the shops evening with 
the sales of the houses. 

8 . trans. To come up to, ef[ual. rare 

Stanviiomm* 11. (Arb.' 58 A tome ..th:it in 

altitud euened Tljce stars. 1607 l orsLi.L (161; {i 

647 la bignesse he (the Drone) cvencih, yea, surpas.seth 


the King bimticlf. 1630 Fuller Holy IVnr toe The K ngllsh 
Earl, .conceived himself to even him in valour and martiall 
knowledge. x886 Burton Nts. (Abr. ed.) 1 . 177 A 

daughter whoeveneth thee in beauty. 

tb.T “o act up to, keep pace with. Obs. rare-~^. 
x6xi Siiaks. Cysnb. iii. iv. 184 Wcel cuen All that good 
time will giue vs. 

Hence E'vened ppi. a. 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Hurt. li. iii. (i86i) 275 In the molds 
of a perfectly evened judgement. 

t £'Ven-Chri*8tian. Obs. Forms : (see Pa'kn 
a. and Cuuistian). [f. Even- 4 Chuibtian ; cf. 
OFris. iviftkerstena^ 011 ( 5 . ehanchristani (MHCi. 
tbcnkrisletO^ A fcllow-Chrisliaii. 

?ciioo J.avfs^ Edno. Con/. 8 36 Fnatrem .tuuni.. quod 
Angli dicunl his emcri.sten. c iiyK Lamb. Horn. 65^ Luiie 
kinc euccri.stciie. Ibid. 149 Reupe for his emcn.stenc.s 
wawc. CX340 Hami'ole Prose Tr. 21 Envy uiid ire aycne 
thync even cristcnc. c X386 Cmauclk Pars. T. P 521 Wur- 
senip of God, and helping of thin even cristen. X450 XS30 
Myrr.our Ladyeyi^ Somclongc to god, sominetoourcscUt; 
and .some to our euen crystcu. 1544 E.xhort. in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 568 Brotherly love .. toward all our even 
ChristcTL xssx Latlmkk Senn. Lords Prayer vii. 51 To 
h.^te his cucii Chri.sti;ui or to do other manner of .sinnes. 
x6ox .Smakk. Ham. v. i. 32 The more pitty that great folkc 
should haue countenanre . . to drowne or hang themselues, 
more then their cuen Christian. 

li*veildOWn, adv. and a. north. (Often by- 
))hcncd, or .as two words.) Also 4 evonden. [f. 
Evkn adv. (sense 5) + Down ativ.] 

A. adv. 

1 1 . Straight down. Obs. 

c 1340 Gmo. 4 Gr. A'«. 1345 So ryde pay of by rcsuiin 
bi )ie rygge honw, cuenden to be haunchc. e X400 Dcstr. 
Troy ijmRs Th;ii. .deikon cuon down on a dcjic .sloiuur. 

2 . dial. =* Downright ’ ; quite, thoroughly. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss, .s.v., * Hethrr.apcd ma cvven-dowii * 
= He flatly contradicted me. 1876 IPhitly Gloss, .s.v.. Thai's 
even-down just. 1877 Holderness Gloss. s.v , He's even- 
I duon fond, is that lad. 

I B. adj. {dial.) 

I 1 . Coining straight down : said of r.ain. 

I x8oi Harst Rig lxx.viii. (J.ain.), Now it turns an cldent 
I blast, An even-tloun iiour. x8xx Galt Steam Pont 2«;8 An 
1 cven-doun ihuitdcr-pfump came on, that . .drookit the Doctor 
to the .skin. x88o Antrim ami Doion Gloss, s.v., Theicwas 
i ati even down iwur. 

; 2 . a. Of pcr.son.s, in a good sense: Upright, 

i str.iiglitforwnrd ; in a ba<l sense : Downright, out 
i anti out, b. Of statements, etc.: Down light, 

I direct. Of things : Downright, sheer ; absolule. 
i 1786 BirRNS t'wu Dogs 200 But Getitleinen, an’ Tadics 
! warst, Wi’ ev'ii doun want o’ wark arc curst. 1789 Sillak 
; Poems It w:ls a fiction, An ev’n donn perfect coiUradir- 
' tion. 18x8 .S( roTT Rob Roy vi, To tell your honour the even 
: down truth. 18x3 Petticoat Tales I. v 38 (Jam.) 1 may hac 
i said that Andrew liked a drap drink, but that s no just an 
i even doun drinker. x8x6 J. Wilson Hod. Ambr. Wks. 

■ t®55 f’Ji 1 tu'vor he.ard such evciulown nonsense, .in a’ my 
J born clay-.. i8w .Sir If. T.aylok .^rtevclde 1. .Y.(r849)33 In 
; the even-down Tetter you are right X877 N. H '. l.ine. Gloss, 

\ S.V., He’s a strange punct'al man, a.s even down to the 
' ground as can be. 

i t Xi'irenei sb. Obs, Also 3 efbe, efonc. fME. 

' e/ne, atenCy ad. ON. efni material, pi. ability, OSw. 

I O'fni Sw. ivmna stuff, Da. evnc ability).] 

1 . M.at« rial ; subject-matter. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 335 tCott.) t >f him-self he loke bis tmen 
bat he of wro^lit bath erih and lieiicn. X4X3 Jas. I Kingd 
(K clxxxii, Qiihal nedis nif, apoun .so litill cvyn, 'I'o writt 
all tbisK 

2 . a. Nature: form or shape, b. Natural powers. 

exxoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 137 l>c licuenllchc bremnesse was 
mid him ]>o )ie fulcnede nre nclcnde. pc fader on .sicfnc. 
l*c suTineori inaimeN rfcnc. pc holi gosl on culines bewc. 
rsixxs .Atu r, R. 126 Aucre . . ouhle ledtm herd lif, ase 
! dude be leldi Indit, efter hire efne. a xxx5 f.eg. Katli. 57 
Eucbau hi his eutne. . wuiSsrhipcdc his inainnez. riX30 
I tali Meid. 43 JIa ewiked**. of clcane rundc, as ii; in cnglos 
cnene. Ibid. 43 A t.h.Trhuclc hclcre )« n a i,icinct ipe cuene 
of hare c-umle. a 1040 l/reisun in Coft. Horn, 187 He niut 
scDtlin efne after his cucnc. c 13x5 /V/. (1839) 157 

Stimenours, . Mys motindc men allc by here eveiie. 
t ZSve’Ue. V. Obs. [ad. ?ixn-ire to come 
out, hap[)cn, f. t~- out + venire to come.] intr. To 
come to pa.ss, happen, result. 

1654 tr. Seudery's Curia Pol. 106 He must nccc.ssanly 
have, his iiarti.-.ulai inierc.st.bc .idcsihcimblitjue. which ran- 
not but event: anti happen on many occasions. 1663 ElagcL 
lum, orO. ( V/o/.Tf/#-//(i872) 89 The .Scotch War now even- 
ing, the -K k ky miiintc was come. 1669 Boy'lf. Contn. Alno 
E xp, II. (irxl:*) h7 'F'".* try whether the shiih; surce.ss would 
rvcim wilh till unripe fruits, xyoa C. Mather Magn. Chr. 
II. App. (1B52) 210 God .soroclimcs may suffer such thing.s to 
cvenc. 

t Eve’nenieilt. Ohs. rare. [a. F. hhiemmt 
event, occurrence : sec prcc. and -mknt.] An oc- 
currence ; an issue, result. 

x66o tr. Amyraldus Treat Relig. i. i. 6 A Pnjj’idence . . 
which disposes of all evenemenls f»f things agreeably to bis 
will. X677 (hALi; Crt. ’Genti/e.i III. iv. 524 (iod . . cunteiu- 
pl.Ttc.s..inbi.sown wil the eflicieni ofal future cvenemcnls. 

EveUBr (/•v’nnr). [f. Evk.n zk + kk *.] (Jnc 
who or tliat which makes even ; esp. one who 
makes or is a party to an equal division of any- 
thing. 

a X400 Hymn to Virgin in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840' II, X. 1.09 licit cveiiere of old lawe and of newe. 

Dublin Res'. Apr. 364 'I he * Cattle Eveners’ Pool ’ in 
Chicago was the result of a contract between the four 


svsN^ro. 

federated railways leading thence eastward and three large 
dealers. 364 The eveners agreed in return to divide 

the traffic according to the terms of the railway agreement. 

b. In IVeaving'y * an instrument used for spread- 
ing out the yam on the beam * (Jam.). 

c. An apparatus for giving an equal proportion 
of work to horses in pulling, drawing a load, etc. 

X874 Knight Diet. Mech.y Eveners a duul)le or treble tree 
to ‘ even ' or divide the work of pulling upon tlie respective 
horses. 

■I’EvOn fOirthf adv. and prep. Obs. Also 
Emfokth. [f. Even adv. + I*’okth.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Straight on, [Cf. Even adv. 5.] 

( 1394 P. PI. Credo 163 panne y enlrid in and cven-for|i 
went. 

2 . (Just SO far. Hence) Equally {with). [Cf. 
OE. swA forif swA as far as.] 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xin. 143 Lere be to louye pine cncniye 
. .tmcnc forth with bi-scliic. X430 t>>ee Kmfumtii,] 

B. prep. To the extent of ; in proportion to. 

‘ *3741 *393 [•’ve Rmforth.] 1377 Langl. /’. PL 
n. XIX. 305 He deck equitc to alle eiienc forth his powere. 
1413 LviKi. Pilgr. So^ule 1. xxx. 1 1859) 3 -^ amende and 
saty.sfy for his lri:spaa.s. .cuen forlli liis power. 

tE-venheadp e'venliood. Forms: 4-5 
ovonhode, 5 ovenhode, evyiihedo, -hoode. 
[(.)E. *efcnhad (cf. efenhada bisceop co-bishop), f. 
efen Even a. -i- JiAd rank : sec -head, -hooj)]. 

1. liquality ; position of ecpialily ; equal dignity 
or milk. 

a 1340 Hampoi.e Psalter xviii. 7 Tic .stegh in til heuen til 
be eiienhtnie ami ioy of his farlere. t' 1440 Hyi.ton Scala 
Per/. (W. rio. W. 1494) M. xxviii. He .shal arcyse hem nhoue 
al other (.:hoscn soules to the cuenhede of cherubyii & se.ra- 
pliyii. X483 Cath. Angl. 1 18 An Evyn-liede, equalitas. 

b. micr. One who is of eiiual rank ; also some- 
thing ctpiivalcnt. 

CX330 R. Brunnf, Chron. (i8to) 253 Sir Edw.Trd .. .siiilk 
on wiTti betake His eiicnhcd in mariage. t X380WVCI.1F 
Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 361 pes brec verliics . . ben evenhed to 
GcMblis witt. XS70 Lkvjns Man ip. yof) h'licnhcads, cv- 
iCfnuites. 

2 . a. Impartiality, fairness, equity, b. Equili- 
brium, wcll-balanc(;<l .state (of mind). 

f X330 R. Brunnf. Chron. (rSio) 37 Bobe riche & pouere 
he^emed in eiiuiibede. a X340 Hamfoll Psalter ix. 8 He 
.sail deme be world of b*' erth in cucnhcil. a 2400 Relig. 
Pieces /r, Thornton MS. 1 1 pat kcpc.s vs fra owU-rape and 
haldes vs in cvetihedo [/)/«//v/cvcrhc(leJ. 1 1400 Test. Love 
III. (1560) 293/2 By evenhede profitably to riiyne. 1496 
Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) 11. xviii. 130/a Kquyte. .tie cuon- 
hodc in sliyfiynge and in cleniyngc myght not entre. 
t Eve’niency . Obs. rare~^, [(.L. ivenient^ 
em, j)r. pidc. ol cvmJre to happen : sec -kncy.] 
Coming to jiass. 

1656 Jhanf-s Euln. Christ 341 The eflbrts of Christs obc- 
divncK iranscc! Ill those of Atlains di.sobctlicnce, in regard of 
certainty of evenienuy. 

Evening (rvniq), jAC Forms: 1 dcfnimg, 3 
oveninguo, 4 6 evenyug(e, (7 Sc, o’oning), 3- 
eveuing. [DE. ir/nungy ve rbal sb. f. tvfnian ‘ to 
grow tow arcls evening *, f. trfen I'ivKN sb. 

'Flic vb. occurs in K. /l".i.i KiiiJ tr. Greg. Dial. (Hatton 
M.S.) I, X, pa ba se dA;x a:fnode. Also in tr. Piedade Temp., 
Sa.r. Leeehdoms HI. vOixl 

1 1 . The coming on of ' even the process or fact 
of growing dusk ; the time at which this takes 
place, the time about sunset, Obs . ; merged in 2, 

rxooo Am.i ru: Gen. viii. 11 llc-o com ?)a on .T.fniingc eft to 
Noc. rxxos Lay. 30419 Rihl to ban f.iuming pa fleh ('ad- 
walnn pc king, r 1x90 /.m-jr (1887) 40 In pc cuen- 

irigiic rUhi Scint Icnic cam to him ride. X38X Wyci.ik 
Matt, xxvii. 57 Whaunc tin: eut!nyn>> was inaad, there came 
a riche rii.Tn fro Arinaihia. e 1440 Pone Flor. 1458 To hyt 
drewe to the cvciiynge. 

2 . As a synonym of even, wliich it has now 
superseded in ordinary use : The close of the day ; 
usually, the lime from about sim.set till bedtime. 

c 1440 Promp. Pat 7 '. 144 Evenynge, pe lasto parte of pe 
day. 1553 Dukk Nckthumhlil in EourC, Eng. Lett. 22 Wo- 
full w.'istlie newc.'i 1 rcccyved this cvenytifto. 1613 Siiak.h. 
//<•«. VI U, III. ii, a'.'6, I .shjill fall Like a briKhl exlialation 
in the Eucning. 1741 Watts hnpr<m. Mind 1 i. § 9 'Fbe 
Pydmgorcans. .every evening thrice run over the actions 
.‘ind alfairs of the day. 1767 95 Macnfilt, Will 4 Jeanw, 
'Fhc tears th.Tt now ilk e’ening Bleach'd Iier lately crimson’d 
cheek. x86o 'Fvnuam, Glac. 1. xviii. 122 On the evening of 
the stimc day. 2872 Mori.ky Voltaire (1886) it i People met 
. .at the .supper at nine in the evening. 

b. transf. and fig. The clo.sing or declining 
period of a person s life, or of anything compaied 
to a * day *. 

16x4 Rai.kigh Hist. ir'£>; 7 rf(J.\ The long day of mankind 
drawing towards .nn evening. 2647 Glabrndon Hist. Reb. 
VI. (1843) 350/1 He was a person of great courage, honour, 
and fidi.-lity, and not well knoM'n till his evening. 27x5 
Hope Odyss, tv. 1 16 The .sad evening of a stormy life. 282a 
Shelley Addr. Irish People 8 'Flic king of Great ilritain 
h.a.s arrived at the evening of his d.Tys. 2865 Pusey Truth 
Eng.Ch. 3 To .. consecrate the ev/jning of my life to the 
unfolding of sorA of the deep truths of God’s Holy Word. 
8. An evening sjHjnt in a particular way; esp. 
ail evening devoted to the reception and entertain- 
ment of friends. Cf. soirJe. 

2870 Mrs. RinnEi.L y4r/2//N Friars iv. Two or there 
friends were droppinig^iii to supper ; and occasional even- 
ings out ’. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid xvii, He enjoyed 
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those * little evenings*, as hilt aunt tcirned them. i88t H. 

Portr. Lady xxxs^ Mrs. Osmond having an * even- 
ing '^hc had taken the Thursday of each week. 1883 J. 
Hatton in Har/ef't Mag, Nov. 844/3 Smoking parties and 
weekly 'evenings*. 

+4. dial, (See quot. possibly this belongs to 
next word.) Obs, 

*« 9 S Kknnett Par. Anti^. Gloss., EveningSt the delivery 
at even or night, of a certain portion of grass or corn to a 
custuniary tenant, who perforins his wonted seiyice of mow- 
ing or reaping for his lord, and at the end of his day’s work 
receives such a quantity of the grass or corn, .as a gratuity 
er encouragement of his bounden service. i7ax-x8oo in 
Bailey ; hence in mod. Diets. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple aftrih. or qiiasi- 
adj. with sense ‘ pertaining to evening, occurring 
in the evening *, etc. 

. CovEKDALE ^tck. xix. 7 Akiute the euenynge tyme 
it .^1 lie li^ht. X59X Siiaks. Two Cent. iv. ii. 17 Now 
must we . . glue some eueuing M usique to her eare. xdsx 
Davknant Gondibert ii. i. (R.l, Near to his evening region 
was the sun. 1677 Gir.riN Demmol, (1867) ss Knowledge 
. .from the effects of things ; which, becau.se it is mure dark 
and obscure than that which ariseth from the causes of 
things, they [the schoolmen] termed evening knowledge. 
X697 Dkvdkn Virg. ikorg. m. 521 'rho cool Evening-breeze 
the Mead.s renews. Ihui. iv. 628 A Shepherd’s Grouin 
Surveys his F.v’ning Flocks returning Hume. 1704 Popk 
Pasiorals, Autumn 4 o 1 'he birds sh.all cease to tune their 
ev’ning song. Ibid. IVintrr 45 No grateful dews descend 
from cv'ning skies. 17x1 Shaftesb. Ckamc. (17:^7) ii* 

We took our evening-walk in the fields. 17x3 Adimsom 
Psalm xix, Soon as the evening shades prevail. 17*5 Popk 
Odyss. XIX. 8j A day-ilevourer, and an evening-spy ! 1738 
— Dufu\ 11. 73 At eiirly dawn to drop Her evening cates 
before his neigh hour’s shop. ii 1763 Shknstone Eiejiks 
vin. 5, I saw my friends in eVning circles meet. 1804 T. 
Trffrfson IFr/V. (t8;}o) IV. lo My evening prospects now 
nangonthe slender thread of a single life. X870 Dickens 
E. Drood iv, I have been . . wasting my evening conversa- 
tion on the desert air. 1879 K Garhp.tt House by the 
IVorhs 1 1 . 188 Aunt Barbara . . took her to the evening 
claiKses of the Art School. 

b. In various comliinations of a more permanent 
character, chiefly simple attrib.^ as cvenin^^diymn^ 
t -masSf -prayer^ -sacri/uey -service x etc. ; also 
evening-bird (see quot.^; evening dress, the 
costume prescribed by fasnion to be worn in the 
evening ; t evening end, app. the western end (of 
a mine work) ; evening flower, a genus of plants 
{Ilesperanthax N. O. Indacem) so called because 
its flowers exparul early in the evening ; f evening 
glade, V some atmospherical phenomenon seen in 
the evening ; evening gun (see quot ^ ; evening- 
lighted ppl, a.x illuminated by the light of the 
evening ; evening party, a social gathering be- 
ginning some time in the evening (cf. 3) ; oven- 
ing-primroao (see quot. 1872) ; f ovoning-song 
KvEN.soN(i ; eveuing-star, applied with definite 
article to Venus, with indef. art. also lo Jupiter 
and Mercury, when seen in the west after sunsid, 
al-so /fv* ; ovening-tido--KvF.NTii)K. 

XB84. CirrsOwn Pa^erVeh. 227/2 The gecko.. is .some- 
times known u.s the *' I'A'oniiig Bird ’. i8te Mrs. F'onkes- 
TKK Koy I. II ‘Have you no ’’cvening-dress ’ asks 
Nctta. Mines W. in i*hil. XVII. 741 

Which Sfiiiu or Voiii did go fiiom the "F.vening-end to the 
Morning-end of ijie ."J.-iid W'ork. 1847 Cbaig, Hesper- 
antha. rhe *l'>ening-Hower. x866 in I'nms. Hot. 1714 
Phil. Trans. XXIX. 66 In the next ph^ce he tiientions the 
•Evening Glade. xjaS A nsott's Pay. 11. iii. i45The M.-isler of 
the Pink was prevailed on to omit firing the “evening gun. 
z8xo A'a-i’Yi/ Chnw. XXII I. 121 The guard ship fires even- 
ing and morning guns.^ x8<^ Smyth Suitors W%>rd-bk,^ 
Evening Cioh I he warning-piece, after the firing of which 
the sentries challenge. 1833 IV.N.vv-snN Margaret X From 
the “evening-lighted wood. 1593 Siiaks. Rom. .J- Jul. iv. i. 
38 Shall I come lo you at "ciiening Mn.s.se ? 1871 Temple 
Bar May 229 In all places where l.ondoners do congregate, 
whether at dinner or “evening parties. 1879 Kokinson 
Coward Consc. 11. vii. In true evening-party fa.shion. 1508 
Siiaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. kxj A ciuill modest wife. .th.at will 
not missn you morning nor “euening prayer. 1873 Oliver 
Elcm. Pot. 11. 172 'I’hc expansion of the Howers in the even- 
ing only, of Common (Enothera . . hence callctl “Evening 
Primrose. 1883 22 July 64/3 The F. veiling Prim- 

rose covers the ground with large pale lemon tiow’eis. 1335 
Covk-roalk I Esdras viii. 72, 1 sat .still full of huuitie.s vntiU 
the “cuenynge sacrifice. X794 Mils. Raliclifke^ Myst. 
Udolpho ii, St. Aubert rc.ad, in a low and .solemn voice, the 
“pA'cning Service. 1634 Cannf. Necess. Separ. 11849)89 
To use it a.s Papists did their inatiiLs and ‘'evening song, 
xdfo Jer. Tavluh Dmt. Dubit, 11. ii. § 61 IJntill the 
Evening song be finished, for then the Picclesiastical 
solemnity is over, c vj^ Siienstune Rape Trap^ When 
the bell rung ('or evening sung, His dinner scarce was 
ended. 1535 Cuvkkoalk Ps. Ixiv. [Ixv,] 8 Thou inakesl 
both the mornynge and “euenynge .starres to nrayse y'. 
1667 Milton L.\m. 519 ' 1 'ill the ainrous Bird of Night 
..bid haste the Evening Starr On his Hill top. 1781 
Cowi’KK Retirement 46 Ere we yet discern life's evening 
star.^ x8ia Woodhouse Astron. xxiii. 240 Venus : 'riiis 
hrilliant star when .seen in the' west setting .soon after t lie 
sun, is known by the name of the Evening Star. 18x9 
Bvrun Juan I. cxxii, 'Tis sweet to scefthe evening star 
appear. x886 WhitakeVs A Imanae 17 Venus is an evening 
.star in the first half of the month [ February). 1333 Hiji-okt, 
*RuenyHge tyde^ or euen tyde. x6xx Bible a Sam. xi. a It 
came to jmssc in an cuening tide, tdat Dauid arose from ofiT 
his bed. xy^i K. Blair (iraxte 7x6 Behold him in the even- 
ing'-tide of life, a x 8 oo Cowper MorfUizer corrected 13 'I'o 
serious thought at evening-tide. 

Vok III. 


Hence (nonce-wds,) B'WMd&gUm a,, without 
an evening ; B*vaiilBglj adv., every evening. 

1833 lilachm. Mag. XVlIl. 441 And eveningless that 
sunny noon of heart. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 
xxviii. Daily, or more correctly, eveningly. 

t STeningt Obs. [f. Even v, + -ino i.J 
1 . The action of the vb. Even : a. the action 
of making even, level, or smooth ; b. ?thc action 
of comparing; hence, comparison (quot. 1230, 
which may belong to next word). 

c\*y» Jlaii Meid.^ Hcouenlichc luren. .passefl alle oSre 
wiSuten cueninge, tKtt-MAci 3 Hen. F///, c. 6. S * Sucho 
bycr'. .may drawe and strayn them Iclothcs] for evcnyng of 
them oonfy. x6ix Cotgr., Vniemetitx an euenning, ciiiial- 
ling, planing. 1670 Narburouuii .SVt'. Late Voy, 

I. 1 1711) 73, I saw where the Natives had been by the even- 
ing of the Grass. 

2 . The condition of being even ; equality. 

£ 1400 Destr. Troy 3372 pi maister..ncucr yet of nobley 
An eucnyng to me. 

t E*V 61 ling, sh^ and a, Obs. [a. ON. iafnwg 4 ^ 
sb. f. iafn Even a. Hut* possibly this may liave 
blended with an adv. f. OE. e/en, Even a.^-inga, 
-un}*a advb. sufhx.] 

A. sb. An equal, one of the same rank ; a 
‘ match * ; a neighbour (in scriptural sense). 

iziaoo Mo 9 ‘al Ode 162 in Lamb. Horn. 169 per sinilcti 
eiirningges bon l»e riche and the la^c. c X 30 o Or min 10702 
T.'ilt tu wipp pin efeiininng jn; metelike leifc. ^1x333 Lt'g. 
Rath. 119 lleo. .undernamlnt llarf.J.sc wcl pa:t mine ne w.ts 
hire cuening. c 1333 Chron. tlni;. 34 in Rlison Mctr. Rom. 

II. y;! (ieoinrigog hatte ht^re ityng, Me nusie no wer ys 
evenyng. c 1430 MfvHCi229Hastthoucnuyet thyneticnyngc. 

B. adj. ? or adv. 

1 . f'l’he sh. or adv. used predicatively.] Equal ; 
on a level ; of the same rank. Const. /t>, with. 

c 1300 Orm.in 13674 pe lalx: gast patt wollde ben cfihinng 
w'ipp Godtl. a it*$ A ncr. R. ‘334 ITwiichc uniJeauwes lictA 
efnuiige to)x!os. a xyaa Cursor M. 11688 (Cott.) pc crop 
was euening to pc rote. Ibid. 23392 put ilk |>an mai l>c 
angels do )»at bou s.al enening pan Ik: to. c 1400 Ihstr, Trey 
2217 Of any erdyng in erthe euutiyng to vs. 

2 . As adv. qualifying an .auj. 

^ c 1300 Cursor M. 28170 tCott.; Of him bat w.is myn eiicn- 
ing like. 

tXi*venldxi, a. Obs, rare-^. [f. Even a. + 
Kin ; cf. Alkin.] Of the same kindled. 

CX430 Lay Folks Mass-bk. 72 We sal make a spcdallc 
prayer for, .all ourccuenkyn saulcs. 

t E*veill6C]iet V. Obs, [OE, {le-'^efenlmany f. 
efen^ P'vkn a. 4 -Ixcany f. -lac (sec -look.) used as 
suflix forming sbs. of ijuality.] irans. To imitate, 
riooo Ps. Ixxxviii. 7 (Lye), nooo v^Ilfric Horn. 11 . 34 
He ISlephaniLsJ . . CrLste.s . . gebysnunge lerfaistlice J^eefen- 
Imhte. rxx73 Lamb. Horn. 113 .SotSlicbe ni.s ri.in mon wel 
cristcnc butan b «5 k? criste euetilecheS. 

t E'venlength. Obs. in 3 ^ovclongflhe. [a. 
ON. iafnlengdf f. iV//)/ e(pi.al, Even -i kngd length.] 
*rhe time of year when the days and nights are of 
equal length ; the equinox. 

f 1350 Gen. ^ Ex. 147 In gcudengMic worn it [fle mones 
ligt] in.-id. 

t E'venleSB, Obs. [f. Even a. 4- -less.] 
\Vithout evenness ; unrhythmical ; awkward. 

1633 AsHMot.K Theat, Chem. Proleg. 12 Tim slow and 
evcnlesse Nuin tiers of Prose. 

t £venle*8texi. Obs. [OE. efc'fOldslCj wk. 
fern.] Some ))lant. (Cockayne’s rendering ‘ ever- 
lasting* is due to mistaken etymology.) 
c xooo ,Sax. Lcechd. 11 . 78 Grundcswelsc, hole cersan, 
•.veslinTde, efolastc, outre.. ivel 011 Initerau eal togiedr.i*'. 
Ibid. III. 2 With hcafo<l wrarcc ^cnim huniorwyri & efen- 
lastau iiySowe.'irde. ^1363 Voc. Names Plants in Wr,- 
Wideker 5^^ Mercairmlis, i. cuenlesteti, i. mercurial \F.XHm. 
lesteny The herb mercury*, ILalliwcU]. 

t ETenlikly, Obs. rare. [f. ME.m7;/r/?, 
Evenly a. + -ly 2.] a. Pircctly, in a direct line ; 
b. exactly. Cf. Evenly auv. 2. 

c X433 WvNTors Cnm. iv. viii. 2 A ihowsaiid a hundyr 
and fyfty And thru yhcrc thare-till ewynlykly. ibid. viii. 
iii. 113 Bot fra the stok down ewynlykly Discendand per- 
sowiiys lyiiealy. 

t STenlineSB. Obs, ALso i efblioncB.se, 
omliones. [OE. ^nlicnesse, f. efnlk, ejcnlk, 
h'vKNLY a. + -NK8S.J The quality of being even ; 
equality, evenness ; adaptation, suitability. 

''! 97 K* Na.vvlv.\^ Gregory s Past. xvii. 122 Hie healdiifl nia 
Xeferrasdenne & cfniicncssc ftonne caldordum. n xooo Kad^ 
wine's Cant. Psalt. cxviii. fexix.] 144 Fnilicnes x»-witncs!ie 
pill on ecnesse. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- .Sclv. 8 If we do but 
allow (kid to deal with us. .in wayes bearing an evenliness 
with our kind. 

Obs. Also I efnling, 1-2 ofon- 
ling. [OE. ^etUing^ f. efen^ Even a. + -lino.] 
All equa^ fellow-man. * neighbour *. 

a xooo hlndunnes Cant, Psalt, xliv. 8 [xlv. 7] Foreffsen 
smirede ?le god god pin of clc^ hlissc fore efnlinge pine. 
c X17S Lamb. Horn. 57 I.uuicn hi cristen eucniing AIsw.t pe 
seoluen in alio ping. Ibid. 67 pin .sunfiil efeiiiing luue him 
for godes fiing. 

t S'ydnloXLg, a. and adv. Ohs. Also ovoloiig. 
[f. Even- 4- I/jw; a. 

*rhe etymological notion is obscure ; peril, the adv. origi- 
nated first, and the adj. use was develojicd from the sense 
‘straight along*, with the help of some confusion with 
Avelong. In OK. e/elang occurs once (* pact cu 5 e hoi . . 


pset he cfolang acr xefylde * Riddles xlv. 7), with the Eemie 
* of the same length ', or perh. ‘ lengthwise . ] 

A. adj. Oblong. 

1387 Thbvisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 405 Butter, melk and chese 
1 -schapeeuelong and cornered wise et tetrag 0 nus\. 

? 39 » — - Barth. De P. R. iii. xvii. iTollein. MS. I, An eueii 
longc tre nieuid swyfliy semep rounde. IHJ. v. ix. (1495) 
iisKucnlungc browes w’vih Ivtyll beer .sygnefyeth coward- 
ncssc. < 1430 Two Cookerydks. 53 lake |ic Stufle of ^ 
Porke, & putte it on euelong colyn of fnyre (xist. 1305 
Golding Lhdd's Met. vnuisgs) 199 This brookc is woont. . 
cvelong stones [L. obliqua to carrie With hideous 

roring duwne his strcamc. 

B. adv. a. Straight along, in n line. b. In an 
oblong form. 

KF.VI8A Barth, De P. R. v, xxxvi. (i.t95) 148 The 
herte is euenlonge shapen as a toppe. 14.. Perkington 
MS. in Wrijjht Dkt. s. v.. One the upper syde make holys 
evenelonge, as many as thou wylL 
tEvonly (pv’nli), fl. ( 9 //j.cxc. AV. Forms: see 
t)VKN a. and -ly 1. [ME. evenlkhx OE. c/ailk, f. 
ejevx Even a. 4 * -//V, -ly L Cf. ON. iafnligr, Clcth. 
sbnaleiks^ 

1 . litpial ; of the same character, degree, rank, 
weight, etc. Of a date ; The same (cf. Iwkn a. 
14 b). 

a xooo Crist yj (Gr.) N-Tnij cfcnlic Sara ler ne siftSan in 
worUlexeweard wifes j^earnuhg. c xaoo (Jrmin 1837 Michaa*.! 
hitacnepp uss. .whillc iss wipp (jodd all crFiinlic. c 1375 in 
O. F.. Misc. 90 Hilly thomas of heoiiericlie Alle apcMtU s 
cueliche. c 1330 K. Brunnk Chron. (i8io) 318 pe date w.ts 
cucnlik, a Imnsand pre hundred tuo, Whan pc Eric of 
Karrik turned pe Scottis fro. c 1374 Chai'cf.r Boetk. lu. I.k. 
B8 pou by euenlyk c.'in.ses cnhaunsest pe smiles .and pc lassc 
Hues- c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. viii. iii. 77 >houre moilyr and 
I in cwynlyk gre Discendand fra pc stok .irc wc. zst3 
DoUcla.s Aineis v. viii. 2 Eneas.. Twa evinlio burdouns 
walit. .And ctpialu armour.. On schiildcris . .hnklis he. 

■pb. Ivjual to one’s needs ; moderate. Obs. 

r 1300 Trin. Colt. Horn. 13 Det foremeste [Temperancial 
is riht mcdeiiie mrl .. Dat uder [Modica jiolio) is cmlicbe 
drinkc. .for to l>elcn his purstes node. 

2 . Even : a. Of jiersons : Fair, equitable, just, 
impartial.* 

1 1433 WvNToirN Cron. v. x. 882 Siityle off ingync he was : 
and elijiMicDt And cwynlylc in-till Jugcincnt. 1488 .Vc. Alts 
’)as. /F(i8i 4) 210/2 Per.sonis . . vnsusiiect to his hicnc.s, &. 
evinly to all his liegis. 1494 Act. Dom. Cone. 361 (Jam.) 
The money. .5.ilbe l.Tyit in ane evinly m.'vnis band. IW7 in 
(k Buchanan Deteit. Q. Mary (1572) sig. X iiij a, I desyre 
the mony to be consignit into an ceuetily mans hand, 

b. Of the ground, roads, etc. : Free from in- 
equalities, level, smooth, uniform. 

1731 Ramsay /Vvwr, To K. Vardcx Poets show'd these 
evenly roads That lead lo dwelling.s of the gtxls. 1808-35 
Jamikson S.V., We speak . . of un evinly course, both a.s re- 
spi'Cting progress in a journey, and the tenor of onc’.s 
conduct. 

Evenly (rv’nli), adv. [OK. cfailkc'. sec Even 
a. arul ly -.] In an even manner or degree. 

'riic physical senses are of late emergence, having in early 
use been expressed by Evln adu. 

1 . .So as to j.»re.scnt an even or uniform surface or 
line; smoothly, without inequalities in level, form, 
texture, consistency, depth of tint, etc. 

1634-5 Bkkkkion Trav. (1844! 49 'I'he court., is most 
evenly paved with bricks. a 1639 Wotion (J.) A palish 
clearness, evenly and smoothly spread.. of a pretty solid 
coiiMsteiice, X735 in Johnson. 1879 G. Glahsionk in 
Cassells Techn, luluc. i. rjr The pa.stc is spread evenly 
upon the table to un exact depth. 

t 2 . In a straight line, directly. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. I lien. IV, lu. i. 103 Here the smug and 
Sillier Trent shall ruiiiie. In .a new (.‘hariiitrll, faire and 
euenly. 1599 Hen. V, 11. Iv, tjr Yon find him cucniy 
dcriii d From lus most fam'd, of famous .Vneestors. 

b. In an even direction or rmsition 7<vih. 

1599 Siiaks. A do it, ii, 7 Wliatsoimcr comes athwart 

his affection, ranges euenly with mine. 1873 Bldford 
Sailor's Poiket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 93 Looking catcfiilly up the 
vernier, the third line alMive the figure 3 is seen to he evenly 
with a line on the scale. 

1 3 . Exactly ; in exact coincidence* or agreement. 

cxyssMetr. //fW. pfiThe Mt in, that ihaim the pt gaii 
schawc . . corn euenlyc 1'h.ir Oist was ahowen. 1373 Ijarhour 
Bruce x. 228 (Jiihen it Ithe wainl wes set evinly r.etuix the 
chekys of the 3el. 1393G0w1.11 Cf///. II. 179 lle..la;t make 
ofRold..AprecioiJ.symai:e riche .After his fader cvcnliche. 
C1449 Ffcock Rtpr. V. iii. Euciilier and more accord- 
ingli. 1313 Act. 4 Hen. Fill, r. 19. § to The hole. some. . 
evenly agreahle and concordauntc with the houlc some com- 
prised in the .scid endeiiitire. 

f b. At the v<*ry inomf-nt ; immediately. Obs. 

<■1350 H ill. Palcrne 1747 To hei3 vs hastily henne..ich 
hope he pc hesi, enruly |>is cncii while. Ibid. 5338 Echc 
man was csed eiienli at wille. 

4 . With reference to movement or action ; With- 
out fluctuations or variations ; equably, uniformly. 

167X Milton Sam,\m 671 Thou towards him with hand 
so varluiis. .Tcmpcr’.st thy providence through hb short 
course : Not evenly, a.s thou rnl’iit The angelic orders. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk if Selv. 117 A wheel of tnuitifold rims., 
w/mid make out iinevru bows of circles, in even shares of 
time, the wlmlc wheel being evenly turned, a 1733 Attkr- 
110 KY Serm. (1740) 1 . vii. 251 We arc so apt to forget God’s 
administration of the great affairs below, when |hey on 
evenly and regularly. Mod. The hind wheel of my bicycle 
doesn’t run evenly. 

b. With equanimity or evenness of mind ; se- 
renely, tranquilly. 

a X400 Relig. Pieces Jr, Thornton MS, (1867) tx Strenghe 
. .of herte and will euynly lo sufBre pe wele and pe waa. 
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i68t Nomri5 Hierecki Prcf. That can look upon another 
man’s Lands evenly and pleasingly as if they were his own. 
ifll^SrAM.KY Amaldiyi^Zs 11. x. '.175 To be ready to be;ir 
evenly, not sullenly. 

6 . Witliout inclination to cither side. a. In a 
state i)f ci|uipoise ; unflereven conditions ; without 
manilcst a<lvaIlla^^^ on cither side. b. Impartially, 
fairly, justly, equitably. 

a i»50 /'r,' 7 \ A Ifred 70 in O. E. MUc. 106 And h® clerek 
and he knyhl he .M:hulle demon cueljche [a lays (2Nd text) 
eticnlidie] riht- 1375 Hakuoi k vii. 103, I trow he 

» t'.ld l>e hard to sla. And ho w.ar Knlyn all evynly. i4a4 Sc. 
Aits Jns. / i tiif the Ind^o retiisis to do thu 

I.aw eavcnlie, the parlie eompkinand sail haiie recourse to 
the King. (-'1470 Hmnuy ll utliue vi. lie thinkis als 
lulf tlid hitii hyi: awance, So ewynly held be f'auour the bal- 
lance. 1509 I ’isukr I'uh. Sernt. Ctess Rkhtnmd Wks. soy 
(She I prouyded men lerncd. .cueiily it indylTerenily to here 
all cuuse.s. It i6a6 Hacon Atk'ice to 1 '///icrstj.i, h U:hovcs 
y«Jii to carry yoiicself wisely and evenly lietweeii them (the 
kinc and princr] hoth. 0x743 Hi:Nri.KY (,f .), Being evenly 
lalanccd l>etwt*eii intiiiite :ii tractions. 1^3 .AhNtu.D y/ir/. 
Rotne ill. 157 .A single haltle, evenly confesfed .and h.ardly 
won. i8S5 Macau AY Jiht. Eu^'. III. ^55 The Sove- 
reign, .had not the i>ovver to hear hiiUself evenly between 
his large ami his small kingdom. 1878 l.^■.CKY /// 18M 
I. i. iiSrheapp.-irc-nl wishes of the rialioii hung so evenly 
and oscillated .so frequently. 

G. ?a|ually. + a. In an equal dcfircc or propor- 
tion. Somoliincst followed by ns. Oh. 

rtiooo tr. Urdu's Eccl. Hht, 111. .\.\iii, Calin. .w.i:s ni:essc 1 
preosi ii eftmlic (hnle.s man. rzsyACH.At ci-.M tWth. i. v. 25 j 
poll . compleinost hat gerdouns iie hen not eiietiiiche ^oldc ' 
to pc descries of folk. 1383 Wvci.iF Eark. xlvii. 14 Tor- 
soothe 3c shiiln wndtle it, echc cueiilyashis hrother. t 1400 
rhri't: Kitii'cs C o/oi^hc xiv. 48 pe slerr*: eiiLiilicIi ^ede In-foie 
cuciy kyng and ail herpepil. t4i> l.vi'c;. Soif/t iv. 

xxvi.«i4S3) 71 h, Theyr wylies Nhuid hen ciicn y lyke, and 
cuetily sLold they coiriprelienihm. 

b. In the same (icj;rce throuj.jhoiit. Cf. 1. 

4x613 llRFnr^U' 'oi»(J.', rile upi>erface of the .sc.ai.s known 

to be level by ludiU'c. and evenly dist.'int from the centre. 
1756 HcRKK .SV/.V. 'V A', i'/so- 'I'he liquor rellecting all j 
the rays of it.s yiropi^r colour ! 

c. Jn c(|ual paits «ir slurcs ; as much on one 
side as on the other. 

139^^ E. E. M V/A i 18H?' 5, Cxx //, euenlicho to he departed 
bctwix ham ilirc. r 1430 Pailad. ott flush, 1. Ilotiy, 
my.xt with salt nrmonyake A.'iJ comyn evenly, is goode 
theifore. 1471 Act. Audit. 18 One ' ( = on| baith (hair 
fxpensis cvinly. 157^ tr. Littleton s Tenures 43 b, Oavel- 
kind whereby, .the children males fni^hte evenly to inlierit. 
1614 Kai.kioii // f'.v/. l/ ’io /i/ Prcf. 1) iij.Thete is nogr«.-at .Art 
in deiiiding eiienly »d those things, \vln< h ate subiecl to 
niimher and iiieasnre. 1885 L'jnud Dui/y Post 30 June 5/6 
The. two p.arlies in the borough are very evenly divided. 

7 . Eik'uly cvetty odii \ sec Kvkn, Gnu. 
t ZStrenme'te, n. Oh. Also 2 Omi. efeiin- 
raeto. ^i fcnniik tey f. ejeny Kvk.s a. +ttt:!'f€ 

sec^ Mkkt <7 .) of a certain measure, f. Wl.iei. 
*fndla nu asure. Cf. OMCL (If Uie 

same measure or slarnlinj', co-etjual. 

c 1300 < t.{ 3^1.3 W’ipp enuKlcss efcfiiimele, a 1300 E. 

E. Psalter ij (.vlix. tji) Til uii-w iso meres cven-iucle 
es he. 

Evenness 0"ven|nds\ [OE. c/enn/ss: sec 
Evi-N a. and -.\K.s.s.] 

1 . The cjiKiliiy or state of being smooth or level ; 
smoothness, Icvt lnt-ss. 

1580 Bari: I AE. I’ 4p khe plaineiiessc or eiietinessc of 
the .sea. x6ix '■.v. l.huf, Scr.ajied, or shiiu'. n vnto a 

sleek nevNC, or eueimesse 1644 Kvki.y.n .IAv//. (iS-,7 1 . <m 
F or .st.n« lirie.-.s of the building'., |>aiiiig, and cveinies', of the 
street, .far superior to any in Kun.i|>f.. 1714 Dkriiam Astro- 
77/, v/. rnd. I »isf.. 1 1750' J 3 I'be evenii,:-.!, of the siufat eof 
the lunar .spigs. x86s Jliini/t. tl'eekly Tiuies Supp. ?o June 
4/3 'I'he paring down must.. he done with great evenness 
and accuracy. 

2 . I'niformity in shape, texture, arrangeincMit.ctc. 

1634 .SikT. IlKKin.ir r /V/17'. 1,82 Trees of admirable height 

and cvenne.sse. . *«4 5 Boyle /!//«, I Paters (jq J’Iic length 
and evenness of the stem. X736 Lkoni tr. AlhertPs Anhit. 

1. 37 b, 'I'bc .Sallow, the Hondieam. .and the Fig. .bv their 
Dryiies.saiul livenucss, arc. . wcMidcrfnlly .soft am! easy under 
the Carver's 'I’lml. 1878 [. P. M i‘.R Ki 111 1 1 Teeth it The even- 
ness, the whiteiies.s. . in a heautifiil .set td' teeth. 

3 . < )f rnijvfmrnt or action : Uniformity, freedom | 
from fluctuafions in speed or intensity ; cquabilily. ! 
Also of the mind, temper, etc. : Equability; calm- j 
ness, er jii.'inimity. 

*574 lb Prie/e Tuhles Oija, Thou, for to cause 
that the rayc iiiaye go with an cucnncssc, hballc caii.se 
this maniple to go by /iuc in a ranckc in breadth. 1654 
Jeh. ' 1 'aylor Vhuui Neeess. iii. $ 5 tR.» A man 

may . . in a sudden anger go beyond tlic evenness of a 
wise Chri.siian. 1683 Tf MW.E Mew. Wks. 1731 I. 401 His 
Recovery, .was owing to the great F.vcnnessof his 'I'emper. 

X70X CbiKW Cosnu Sacr. i j. ', 'jjie ether most rc.adilyj'irldeth 
to the revolutions of the celestial borlies, and the making them 
with that evcmic.ss and celerity is requisite in them all. 

*7** •‘>rxi;LK Speet. No. 147 p 3 .Kveiine.'ts of Vk‘»irc and 
Delivery. 1867 A. J. F.i.i.is E, E. f'rouunc. i. iv. 331 Tin: 
evenness with whi/h ,y Frenchman pronounecs the syUables. 

1 4 . Balanced condition, equipoise, lit. and Jig. 
Also, Equidistance from extremes ; the just mean. 

Pc P. E. HI. xxiii. (X495i 71 Some 
pulse hyglit meane cuyn adn tenipcr.ate. lliis meane. and 
emnnes ciunyth of itiorhe and lytyll. a 1430 Hocri.F.VR Pe 
hu’rc it losse. weiethc in cvennesse. 

'!* u bbat so it fa crooked .xiickj may settle 

Itself .-i ninidlft csi.ite of evennciss. 1646 j. Whii aker 
Lzziah 02 It (is I a difticulty for an unsteaih' paridyticall 
hand to carry a full cup with evenncs.se. 1653 Rouse .W>r/. 


Marr, 316 TEe one are so bullanced with the other that the 
soul is kept in an evenness. x66o Andromania 1. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley A IV. aw Sec the ambassadors entertain'd With 
such ail evciifiess as should he us'd to men We neither fear 
nor love. 

6 . Of the administration of justice : Eqiiitableness, 
impartiality. + Formerly in wider use ; Equity, 
rightcousnes.s. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Sfieliii.) cxviii fexix]. 144 fBosw.) Efennys 
Ticcyfliiys oin on eenysse. <1x300 .A*. E. rsalter'vx. 9 And 
al.-i d;:iiie sal he. World of er^c m eveiiiiesse, c 1430 Pilfir. 
Lyf Mankthte 1. xxviii. 19 To varie it .at your wille. . 

after that tlie cuts asketh and right and eiicnenc.s.sc i.s. 1607 
lliKKoN Wks. 1 . Be carcfull . . in the iluties of ctpiity 
and eueiinesse amongst men, this is religion. 1679 IB-knei 
Hjst. Ref. Pref. 5 I'licy have delivered things to po.sterily 
with, .much candour and evenness. x866 Iv.in(;.slry I ! crew. 

1 xvi. 302 Without it . . these nuhle knights hud never 
known the evenness of Count lUldwin'.s justice. 

//. after IhcVuIjjaleand the Hub.: Kig-ht thin^^s, 
n 1340 Hamixile f 'suiter xv\{\]. 2 pin egheii se eiume-sses. 

•j- o. Eqtiality. Oh. 

1398 1 'rkvi.sa Earth. /.V /*. R. 111. .vxiv. (1.195! 73 The 
line of the euyncsse of d.ayc :uul nightc. X530 Falscr. 
217/3 Kvciiiiesse, caua/itL x668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. 

§ 4. 34 F.vcnness, Fariiy. 

t jESven-old, a. and .r/i. Oh. Forms : (s» e Fa ex 
(t. and (.)i,i>). [OE. efencahl\ see Evkn- and O lo.] 
A- adj. Of the same a^e; co-eval. B. sh. One 
vvlio is of the same age. 

<1X000 Widsith 40 ((ir.) Nienig efen>c:ild him eorlscqm 
m;ira!> on-orette. c 1000 /Kli mic flow. II. 1 34 i Bosw. 1 J*le- 
ftt ndc mill his cfcii-ealdiim. c laoo Okmin rStv.s Swa wass 
(‘rist. .all wiph hiss Faderr efo.nald. 1383 Wvci.ii-- /)/*«. i, 

10 He sbal .M;e ^our chteris leiu-r byforc other jurigc men, 
3011 r <meiieldis. <.'1440 Prowf. I*arv. 143 Kvenelnddc, or 
euefielde, corous. 1483 i'uf^nria hAj Tereniio 14 b, 
Lykc as I sc my son do nw his frende & eucn3elde. 

Evenomate (/verndm^riO, v. rant ^ [f. E- 
oijt > Vknom sA + -ATK -h] l/aMs. To lake out the 
poison fioni (fooil, etc.). ! 

a 1834 Coi.KKiDOE Lit Rem. 11336' 11 1 . 122 1 ‘urificd bom 
tli«^ [Kijson of the prai.liral Riuiiish doctrine of works as the 
Maruiioc is eveiioinatcd by fire. 

t E*veilB, ndv. Oh. [gunit. of BA’kx sA iisr-d 
aihA] In tlie evening. 

<1 X400-50 .1 /c-i <iw///.’r 375 Folke was on paire firste slepe i 
& it wa.s forth cuyiis. 

EvexiBOIlg ( rv ns/?i)). [f. F.vicn sh. + SoNtJ.] 

1 . Meet, 'i'hi' English name of llte service (also 
called vesfers] usually celebraleil .shortly belrrn* 
sunstd, being the sixth of the sc*ven ‘ canonical 
hours ’ of the Western C'hureli. After the Kefonna- 
tion applied to the * JCvcning Prayer ’ of the Church 
of England, ivhich is ‘ an abridgement of the oflicts 
of Evensong and Compline as used before the 
Keforniation ’ 'Hook Ch. JJvf.). 

The Doleful Eveustwii : the ‘ F.ital Vespers ’ of 26 Oof. 
1623, at whit'h the greaiei p.nt of a R. C. congregation lost 
their lives through the falling-in of a floor. 

r jooo Canons of AEtfrie xix, pa seofon tid-.<>angas , , iibt- 
sang ant priin-s.mg. .iion-s.ang .int scfeii-sang. < X040 Rule 
St. /?t'»t 7 (Logeinant soAifensaiu; d.egluvamlice mid feovver 
sealinorum. c 1335 A‘, E. A Hit. P. A. 528 <\t pe day of dale 
of euen songe. On iiiirc byfore sonne go donn. 1389 in 
h.ng. aids 17 F.uei-y brother and sister .. slndlen .. ncren 
y - seruice of bothe euensonge & messe. 1463 in I'MIa- 
conibe Eells of Ch. 'w. 0^72) v.77 lie schall helpc to ryng all 
in to M.itrus and Masse and evyiisong with his felow. 
*549 Com. Prayer, 'Fable for the Orclre of the I '.salines, 
to lie sayed at Matins .vrid Kuensong. ciSSo Bteov Treat, 
Fasting in Catechism (1844 .S3A Such should not be counied 
to fast that did eat (leforc cveiisuiig was done, a 16x3 
OvKRiumv A Wife 116381 217 'Fhe country Lasses dame 
in the C'hurch-yanl after Even-song. 1691 Wool* Ath. 
Oxon. I. 427 He [John (pccI bad lH;cn at the d<»le.ful Even- 
song in the lUaek-Friers in I^mdon, 26 Oct. 1633. 1735 

Foi’E Donne Sat. 11. vjft I.)ooin’<l to .say his l»ead.s and Even- 
song. x8i8 SroTi Rah Roy xvii, ‘ 1 might hae gacn to even- 
.song, and hc;ml Daddy r)(K;hariy mumbling his mass ’. x 883 
.Si'iJMGF.oN Treas. Dav. J's. cxix. 97 His matin p»rayer. .In's 
evensong were ail out of Holy Writ. 

affrih. 1641 Milion Animadv. ii. Wks. (1847' 61/1 'J’o 
diet their ignorance . . with the limited draught of u matin, 
and evensong drench. 

b. 'fhe time of evensong ; the hour of sunset. 
arch. Also more fully (tytensong titue, 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 25594 iCott.) Suele iesu. .pou gaf sight o 
pi blml and ticxs at euen-sanges time {<' 1340 1 Fairf. ciien- 
.'»ange limej. c 1330 Arth. tfr Merl. 48<ki Frain .aftcriione to 
auensong, 1375 Bardohr Drucc xvn. 45<i (juhen that 
evynsang-tym ves neir. 1465 Paston Lett, No. 504 1 1 . lyi 
Dn the same day at evyn song time, 1486 Rk. St. Athnns 
C v a, I^;t hir fast till euen-song. 1533 Ld. nKHNi'.R.H Fraiss. 

I. cccixix. (R.), The yonge kyng entred into Reyncs, the 
Saturday at euciisongiyme. 1560-78 Ek. PIscipl. Ch. Scot, 

The Saterday, and other vigils to be holy dales from Even- 
.song to Evensong. 1650 Jkr. 1 ’ayi.or Holy Living\ L', If a 
man were but of a day ’.s life, it is well if he lasts 'till even- 
song. <x X700 Drydkn Poems He tun’d his notes Imth 
evensong and morn. 1755 in J0HK.SON. 1775 in Ash. 1865 
Swinburne Poems <$- EeUladsy He/orc Dawn 9 From even- 
song to day lime. 

t c. Sicilian evensong ; — * Sicilian vespers * : 
see Vespers. Oh. 

x^Sfh T. B. /.<! Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1. (1589! 718 All the 
Frenchmen that were in the He of 8i( ilia. . upon E.i.stcr day, 
at the first fieale to Evensong . .were «il put to death . . where- 
upon this provcrlx; doth yet reniaine amongst us, 'J'he 
Sicilliin Evcn.song, a 1649 ^^•*““*** of Hawth Irene Wks. 

168 Towns will clo.se their gates upon you; and yc may 
some day expect a Sicilian eveu-song. 


2 . gen, (partly transf. from i). A song sung in 
the evening. 

, , c 1386 Chaucbr Prol. 830 If euen song and morwe .song 
a«:t.orde Lat se now who slial telle the firstc talc. 1633 
Mili on Penseroso 64 Thee, chauntrc.vs, oft the woods among 
1 woo, to hear thy cven-songt 1647 Crash aw Poems 176 
,Sit thee down, and sing thy evensong in the sad tree’s 
.shade. 1876 OuiDA Winter City xii. 373 Flocks of birds. . 
were singing their sweet shrill evensong. 

t Even-star. Oh. xMso 5 >Btern. [OK. 
Rfcnsleorra, f. d/cHy Even sA -ksteorra. Star; for 
eitctLsicrn cf. ON. aptan-sHarn.'] Evening, si 

c888 K. ACi-kked Eoeth. xxxix. § 13 Se stoorra Se we 
hat.vh »fensleoiTa. e laao Bestiary 766 For he is faier oner 
alle men, so ciicn sterre otter erSe. ftm. 1388 Wyclif fob 
xxxviii. 32 'rhuti . . makist eucnc sterre. .to rise on the sones 
of erthe. 1483 C«//i. Angt. 119 'J'he Euenstern, sicsfcrus. 
xxu HinoET, Tiuen starre. .s/esfer, vesperugo. 

Event (fvent), sA Also 6 Sc. evend. [a. 
OF. event y ad. L. tvent-us occurrence, issue, f. 
even ire to come out, happen, result, f. e- out + 
ventre to come.] 

1 . The (actual or contemplated) fact of anything 
hapi^ening ; the occurrence of- Now chielly in 
phrase In the a>cnt of\ in the case (something 
spLcilied) should occur. 

x6os Fin.mxKH \st Pt. Parall. Inlrod. r, 1 could not hut 
cxjifct the tnieiit of .so good a thing. Mod. In the event of 
the carl's death, the title will lapse. 

tb. In point of event : in jioint of fact, as things 
have actually hapitcned. Oh. 

1676 Allen .Addr. Sancanf. 29 And. .we find in point of 
evciil, that I III-! imlin.nry w.vy. .hath been, etc, 

2 . Anything that napiiens, or is contemplated as 
happening ; an incident, occurrence. The course 
ofivcnls'. see CouitsK. 

1588 SiFAK.s. Tit. A . V. iii. 204 To Order well the State, 
That like Euents, may ne’er it Kniii.'ite. 1633 Ijthgow 
Trav. iv. 1.40 'I'he d.imicrous euents in darke anil leni- 
posiiiouK riijLtlits, which happen there [in this seal. 1650 
Crdmwem. t.ett. 1;: .Sept. (Carlyle), [We do not think] of 
the liiuid of the great Cod in ilii.s mighty ami .slr.uiye ap- 
ieaiam:c of His ; bnt can slightly c.ill it an ‘event 1 1736 
JirriKK Anal, intrud. Wks. 1B74 1. 2 1 Ins obse.rvatiori 
forms. .,'1 presinnpti<ai. .that such event ha.s or will come to 
pa-ss. 1803 Cami'»ji;i.i. l.oihiel's Warning, Corning events 
cast their sliadow.s helore. 1838 .Scott E. M. Perth xix, 
ller .'ift'ectitm, awakened by the events of the morning. 1876 
J. H. Nkwman f/ist. .S'k. 1, I. ii. 86 .An niitn change in the 
poliiical evcnl.s which (.amu alU:r .. w'ould h;we been the 
result. 

b. pi. ( without article) for ‘the course of events’ ; 
also ot'cas. in sing, the event. 

17x9 1 )k For (>w.r<v !i84«') 1- sj8, I re.solvcd to pul 
myself upon tlie watch to see them . . and leave the rest to 
. the evetil. 1843 Miall A'/wcrw/ JL i Events have proved 
' us right. 1879 Dixon ICiudsor IJ. xii, 130 JMuLurc and 
j events had made him king. 

j 0. Ill mod. use chiefly restrictiid to occurrences 
I of some importance ; lienee colloquial uses such as 
! quite an event, ((.’f. Fr. un veritahe cvenement.) 
i 1883 Mrs. Bisiior in Leimre ft. 84/2 'Fhe lirsi sight of 
i a real inangrove .swamp is an event, 
j d. In the doctrine of chances : (a.) Any one of 
I the possible (mutually exclusive) occurrences, some 
one of which will hajqjeii under slated conditions, 
and the relative prohaliility of which may be com- 
jniled. Compound event : one that consists in the 
combined occiirrence of two or more siinjile events, 
(A) Occasionally, a trial or hazard, which will re- 
sult in some one of several different ways (' events ’ 
in the jn eceding sense). 

1838 De Morcan Ess. Prolutb. 96 One of the events. A, 
B. C, must happen .at every trial, and each evt-.ni hrings 
with it a sperifird gain or loss. 1885 Crofton mi Eneycl. 
Erit. icd, 9' XIX. 771 Detcrmin.’Ltlon of the prohabilities of 
Compound Events, when the probabililieN of the simple 
cveiiis on whieli they depend are known. Ihid.y Let 
there he ail event which must turn out in one of two ways, 
W and IJ. 

e. In sporting language: Something on the 
issue of whicli money is st.akerl ; also, one of the 
I items in a programme of sports. 

I .fesT hackeray NtVfCowes I J. 66 The young fellows were 

making an ' event ’ out of Ethel's marriage and sporting 
their money freely on it. x86< Thollotg Belton Esi, i. 4 
Trusting to the next event at Newmarket to .set him right. 
1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 247/2 'J'he Anuitcur Athletic Associa- 
tion passed h rule prohibiting the holding of professional 
events at amateur athletic meetings. x8^ Sat. Rev. 12 July 
50 Of the leading events Oxford, (iaiiibridgc, and Eton each 
won one. 

3 . I'hat wliich follows upon a course of proceed- 
ings; the outcome, issue; that u'hich pn>cced.s 
from the ojK'ralion of a cause ; a consequence, re- 
sult. In [the) event : in (the) result. 

*573 Semhill Ball. 187 Weill michl (he counsals heir ane 
gude euena. 137^ LAMnARUK Peramb, Kent <1826) 247 
Touching the origiriall, proceeding, and event of thciie ware 
I .spare to speakc much. x6xx Heywood Cold. Age 1. i, 
tJause.s best friended hauc the best cuent. i6za T. 1 ayixjr 
Comm. Titus ii/ 4 Too much indulgence, .is u crucll louc in 
the Client. 1645 Fuller Oaoit Th. in Bad T. (1841) 84 His 
courtesy in intention proved a mischief in event. 17x1 
Stkelk .sped. No. 113 F 3 A beautiful Crcniurc jn a 
Widow’s Habit sat in Court, to hear the Event of a Cause 
concerning her Dower. 1767 Goocii Treat. Wounds I. 96 
We have surprising accounts . . of the recovery of persons, 
without the least prospect of a favourable event x8ao 



Scott Ivanhae xiii, He then took his aim . . and the multi* 
tude awaited the event in breathless silence. 184S Macaulay 
l/fst. Hng. II. 61a The event ofhU enterprise was dotibtful. 
s866 Motley Dttfch Kefi. 11. ii. 146 They openly, and in 
the event successfully, resiste«l the installation of the new 
prelate. 1875 Jowf.tt /Vri/iLled. u) V. 53 There is no merit 
. .in learning wisdom .after tnc event, 
t b. Undesigned or incidental result, nome tise. 
*< 44 , H. Parker Jus Pop, as The Pilot wafts himself by 
event I Aristotle's enra vvttfitfiijKw, Phys. it, ij, it being im- 
possible that he should waft others, ifliee were absent. 
t 4 . What ‘ becomes of’ or befalls (a person or 
thing); fate. Obs. 

15 . . More Edw. E. Ep. Ded. 2 The miserable and 
wretched end and event of the other. 150s Spenser 7 'mres 
Muses A ship in mid.si of tempest left.. Full sad .and 
dreadrull is that ships event. i6ix Hiule Erci. ix. 2. 1674 
C)wkn//<; 0 ' •Hpif'if ii693» 129 They differ as unto the Event 
they may come unto. 

6. Idiomatic phmscs, with mixed notion of 2 
and 3. (or f in) all cvenfs\ whatever happens 
or happened ; in any case, at any rate, f Upon all 
events : for every emergency. 

167a Evelvn Mem. (rSs7) II. 80, I had put all ihinqs in 
readiness upon aU events. _ 1683 Ibid. II. 250 In all events 
. . the Cliurch of England . . is the most primitive, apnstolical, 
and excellent. I1703 l.n. Hoi.t in K.aymoiid Kcp. ilc 

i. s bound lo answer for the goods at all e\'e:its but acts of 
(>od and ilie king’s enemies.] 1761-a Ho.me l/isi. Eng^. 
(1806) IV. li. 42 Civil war . . must m nil events, prove rala- 
mitous to the nation. 1818 Ja.s. Mti.i. IWit. huiia W. iv. 

ii. 73 Dupleix sent repealed orders that it Itlie reinforce- 
ment | might be iutercepled at all events. 1857 Hockle: 
Civiliz. 1 . X. 603 Herkstead was a pedlar, or at all events a 
h.awkcr of small wares. 1875 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) III. 35 
Not this at all events, wliicfi is the oppo.sitc of trulli. 

t Event, Obs. [f. I.. event- ppl. stem of 
? 7 fenire (see Evknk 7l) Io happen, take place.] 
inty. T(t come to pass. 

(An alleged transitive verb of this form in RiciiAimfio^ 
and later i)ict.s. is based on a passage mist^uoled from T. 
Wilson A'/iet. nb; rdd. T553nml 1580 have. t»7'tm/ed.) 

* 59 ® CrttKNK too tnfe • 1600) 13, An Engli.sh History 

.acted ami enented in my (..‘oiintrey of Knjgland. x6xs A. 
Niccnof.Fs .y/andijg'i’ .’J- W'Vr/. xii, My Maul and I .. Will 
tell old Stories long ag(j evented To pass the ‘I'ime. 1650 
Eiud. Hammond's Addr. § 32 To teach their Hisoiplts 
apafhvt or courage .against wh.atsoever cvetUs. 

t Eve'nt, v.^ Obs. [nd. Fr, thenter, OF. r.f- 
venier^ f. L. ex- -t vent wind; cf. A vent.] 

a. trans. To expose to the air; hence, to cool. 

b. inty. for tr/l. 'Fo vent itself, find :i vent. 

*559 Halowin In Mirr. Mag^.t Clifford vili, 'I'o cuent the 
heal that Inul me nyc vndocn. xtej H. Jonson K. Jas'. Kntey- 
tixinm. Coronat , Tx-st the fervour of so pure a flame As thift 
my city bears, might l<.v.e the name Without the apt event- 
ing of her heat, x^ — I 'me is altered v. iii, The place from 
whence that scalding sigh evented. x6o6 Ciiai’MAn Hero <V 
Leandf.y 111, ’['ill lie (Phn-IrnsJ find oppos’d A loose and 
rorid v.ap(jur that is fit T’ event his searching beams. 

tEventa’tiou. Obs. [a.F. evcntiitUm., f. event- 
er\ see ])rec.] A letting out, a drawing ''of hloodh 
1544 Phafr Rrgim. 1x56.)) Ovj h, In suchc cases, .a 
liih? eventaciiiii oi' the inteeted blonde, inaye bee the .saving 
of their lyvcs. [1611 Coigil, a venting ; also, 

the opening nf a veinc-.J 

t Evo’nterate, v. Obs. rare’-K [irreg. f. I« 
r- out 4- jfenlar belly t- - ate 'J : cf. F, hvnHry. 

Prob. oiig. a iiiisprint in Kkownk for c.renfi rate.] 
a. frans. To open the bowels of; I0 <lisemhowd. 
b. inty. ''Po come out of the htdly* (Hlount 
Glossoj;'y.y 1656). Hence tBventera’tion 
Kventbation. 

1646 Sni 'I'. V, nowsF. Psend. Ep, nr. vi. Ji6 In a Hear which 
the Hunters evontcrated, 1 beheld the young ones with 
all their parts ili.siinct. 1678 Piiillifs, Evontcration, a tak- 
ing out the belly of .anything. 1692 175* in Coi.f.s. 

Eventftll {/vc ntful a. [f. JwENT sb. + -riTL. 

A word u.sL'il once by Shakspere, whence Jolin.soii’s only 

Q uotation ; not ap])caniig ullierwise in our quots. till after 
ohnson 1 

1 . Full of events ; rich in striking occiirrcncc.s. 
x6ooShaks. a. y. L. II. vii._ 164 hast Scene of all, Th.it 
ends this strange cnentfull hisioiie. X781 (jihkon Dctl. .y 
F.lll, 232 Tilt*, wveiilfiil slori' of her [Placidi.Vsl life. 1848 
Macaulav Hist. Eng^. I. 173 The changes which fourteen 
eventful years had pro<lnced. 1874 Motlkv Barmveld I. 
i. 5 llarnevf.ld's eventful lile. 

Sfi. Fraught with important issues ; momentous. 
*773 Eanghokne Orig. Ceil (R.) The man of faith thro’ 
Ccrar doom'd to stray, A nation wailing his cvt-nlful w.ay. 
X797 Mrs. RAOCLin-ii Italian xii, A thousand time.s she 
turned about the eventful paper. x8ox Sovtiify I'halaba 
VII. xiii, Tlialalta. . waited calmly for the eventful day. X848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, II. sot The interval between the 
sitting of Saturday and the sitting of Monday wiis anxious 
and eventful. 

8. Kventiial 5. 

xSMS Hentham in ll’estmmst. Rest. VI. 474 To levy .. 
any part, .not exceeding, .for any child, a moiety of such 
his, her, or their then eventful fiortion or portions. 

PIcnee Eve’ntfUness, eventful quality. 
x666 Coutemp. Retu II. 592 What we miss in eventfulness 
is m.ade up in descriptions, etc. 1884 Churc h Bacon iv. 93 
Ikacoti. .saw. .the critical cventfulne.s.s of ^e moment. 

Eventide ( f v’nUid). anh. [OK. ^fen-tldy f. 

4 tfeny Kvrn .sb. + tld time, TmE.] The time of 
evening ; evening. Also Jiff- % 
k9So Lindisf. Mark xi, ix MiSSy ;^ee efrn wms tid 
Xefoerde on Bethnnia nii< tuuelfum.J a 1000 tr. Dial. 

I. x.i Rosw.l, .Seo mfen-lid Jiacs darjes.* a xsts Ancr. A*. 404 
loen ende of al his hue, ket was use iden euentid. 1388 
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WvcLlF Gen. t. 8. <^1430 tr. T. A KtmpiP tmit. i..xix. In 
|»e eventide dtscu.Hse k® matter, what kou hast ben 
in worde, workc, Kr kqu^t. 1378 Chr. Prof^^s in Priv. 
Prayers <18511 447 This life liath not one nour ceruin, 
when.si>cvcr the eventide thereof coiiteth. x6xx Biolk Hen. 
xxiv. 63. X780 CowPKR Nighting. ^ Glvuny.^ Nor yet at 
eve his note .su.spended, Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
185X IjOngf. Gold. Leg. vt. Castle Cautsberg, Those same 
soft bells at eventide R,ang in the cars of Charlemagne. 
attrib. X38a Wvclif Ps. cxl. « Euentid Kacrifise. 

t Eve'ntilate, V. Obs. [f. L. rvmtilat- ppl. 
stem of Pventild-re to fan, f. ?• out + venlildre to 
fan : sec Ventilate. Cf. OF. eventiler.^ 

1 . trans. To exf»o.se to the wind or air; to fan ; 
to winnow (corn) ; to aerate (blood). * 

x6a3 in Cockeram. 1657 Pbys. Dut.^ F.ventilated^ 
fanned, cooled, or clensed by the wind. 1684 tr. Botut's 
Aten. Compit. \\. 185 The Sj'iiiplonis . . were cau.scd by 
Bloud fermenting too much, and not cveiuilated enough. 
X706 in PiiiLi.ii's; hence in Asii, etc. 

2. fiff. 'Po lay open to discussion ; to discuss ; to 

Ventilate. 

1637 Howki.l Loftdinop. 377 It is nowhere so narrowly 
discussed and event ilated. X669 .- 1 //«/»-. ) Wi*. Genirv Eng. 

1 46 This is a subject so copiously and niclluxlicully else- 
where. .cventilatcd. 

b. fsw qiiot. : not in the Paw Diets.) 

1706 Piitt.Lii'S(ed. KeiNcy', Esientilate. in a Eaw-sense, to 
estimate, pri>?e, or value an Estate or liih*.iitunce. 

t Bventila'tion. obs. [f. piec. ; see ation. 

Cf. It. € 7 fentilatiom (Florin'.] 

1 . a. The action of fanning, or of snpi>lying 
fresh air. b. 'Phe action of winnowing ; also of ! 
scattering to the winds. C. Aeration (of blood, 
humours, etc.). 

a. x<S43 J. llfowui.t-l Parables on Times 15 Nothing 
could Iw .. NO dirwjly opiK>sitc to liis .soft gentle brccsi-s 
and eventilations. c 1645 Howkll Lett. I. vi. xxxv, 'J’his 
heat is. .a generative gentle heat joyii’d with moisture, nor 
needs it ayr for evcntilation. X651 — Ignite 33 Hy rcscson 
of the fresh breezes and cvcntilaiioiis of the circumjacent 
Sea. lyax- x8oo Haili y, Extent ilation. a Wini»owjiijj[. 

b. Draiu.fy /'V iw/. /M/. s. V. Anemone^ VVliicIi, by 
means of that Eveiililation, sends out the Seed in sin h a 
Manner xi.s it is proper to l>e sown. 1767 X, CAMi*nki.L 
Leaipii. <1774* u»9 My cudgel, .shall soon tli.sscmiiiatc, by a 
rapid eveiitilntton, the brains in his larricratiium. 

C. 1684 ir. Bonet's Men . Compit. yi. 161 Post it should | 
obstruct and hinder evuntilation by Its clamminess. Ibid. 

XI. 37H 'I'he Skull being carefully opened, .lie was recovered 
by the i:ventihuioii ofliis Brain. X744 IlcHKivLEy Sin's § aos 
It I vital flamel requires coiist.ant cvcntilatiun, ihrough the 
trachaa and jrores of the iKaly. 

Ii Usc<l for: VVhnt is * vcnttsl * or belched forth. 

17x6^ M. Daviks Brit. 238 There remains scarce 

anything now nf all ihctr Factious and Frothy ir.vcntilations 
or I’roductiuiis of any kind. 

2 . The action oi laying open to discussion ; an 
examination, disciLssioii. 

C1645 Howfi.i, Lett. M650) III. 21 In the .search and 
cveiitiuition of n.atui. all verities. ~ I 'enice 148 After 

some ICventilati«»n.s of the mutters, lids Answer w,a.s sent. 
1706 PuiLi.ii'.s (ed. Ker.^-yt, Event Hation. .a strict e.vaniin. 
ing. .or sifting of a Business. I7ax-x8oo in Baii.ky. 

Eventless (/'vc-ntlcs), a. [f. INVENT sb. 4- -I,E.S8 ; 
c(. eventful.'] Without events ; unmarked by note- 
worthy incidents. 

1815 Mao. D'Akbi.av /?//T ry<i842-<5t VII. {531 Oiu journey 
was eventless. 1868 Mowki.h Earthly /^»e. (i870> 1 . 1. y.! So 
stiKXithly o’er our heads the days did Hit, Yet nut eventless 
cither. 1878 H. M. Stani.ky Dark Cent. x. 213 On ilie 
?ist we ni.atic a tedious eventless voj.agc. x88o J. W. 
.SiiKRi-R Conjnrttds Daughter 225 The long eventless clay 
was nearing to its close. 

^ Icnce Eve ntUsEly adv., in an eventless manner. 
EvrntleinaeM, the condition of bedng cvcnl 1 cs.s. 

x888 G. E. Post Land. Afiss. Con/. I. 24 Her life goes on 
eventlcssly year .after year until .she reaches the mature age 
of ten. 1872 liuVNFt.i.s llgdd. Jonrn. 0884) 309 He was 
ple.ascd with the natural eveiitlessiiess of the whole adven- 
ture. 

Eventration (mmtr/ 7 i*Jnn). [a. Fr. everfra- 
tioHf f. evenirer, f. {es- 1.. ex-) out b ventre 
belly.] 

1 . T’he action of opening the belly (of an an i map. 
187^ Miss CemOR False Beasts 39 The animal’.s [cainer.s] 
rovision of water, which his m,a.ster could always reach . . 
y the simple prc»ces« of eventration. 

2. a. 'i’he condition of a fcctua in which the 
abdominal viscera are extruded, b. Tn women: 

A pendulous condition of the lower abdomen, c. 
*'lhe condition of a large ventral hernia* (Syd, 
Soc. /.ex. 1884). d. The e-^tcape of n large amount 
of intestines from .nn nbdoinin.al wound. 

a. x86o in Maynk £xP. Lex. 1884 in .^yd. Stw. Lex. 

0. 1836 T ‘oiJi> Cj'tV. Anat. I. 508/1 The tumour formed 
by the protruding vLsccra is dcsign.atcil , . eventration, 
d. 1847 ill ('icAia. 1884 in liya. Foe. Lex. 
t Ev6'Sl‘bri^Xiexl6V8. Obs. rare-K [f. as if 
^eventric {-ique) (f. e- out -h I ventr-em belly -i- 
-10) + -NESS. J Corpuleuce. In quot.^^^ 

1667 Watf.rhou.se Fire Land. 141 If London .. mu.st . .be 
horn with till its humors be .sweetened, and its t;ventrii|uc- 
ncs.s be reduced, .then to no purpose is this waste of rage. 

Eventual f/ve ntiwaiy, a. [ad. F. iventuel, f. 
os if ad. L. '^eventudl-is^ f. euentu-s ; see Event.] 
fl. Of or i>ertaining to events or occurrcnct s; 
consisting in events ; of the nature of an event. Obs. 
i6m<-5 Bp, Hall Cemtempl. xiv. i, There is nothing mure 
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dangerous than to make construction of Cod's purposes, out 
of cvcntu.all appearances. 1656 Artif. Jlamisom. 50 To 
run counter to Gods providence, which is hi.s reall word, 
and a.s it were an Kvcntuall Oracle. 1684 M. More 
Ahsio. Remarks E.tp. Apoe. B iv a. The ti ue AulhetUtek 
uvcntual measure to compute the fulfilling of the Medial- 
Visions by. 

1 2 . That happens to exist. Obs. 

X7j^ Fii-.i.I)IN(V Amelia ix. x. By pritle I mean that saucy 
p.assinn which exults in ft\rry little evt-ntu.il pre-eminenCe 
over ot her men . X794 G. u iw 1 n ( 'a/. U i/liams 1 58 1 11 what 
iiiaiiner I .should pif-vcul llic eventual delay of twenty-four 
hours from becoming; . a source of new- calamity, 

3 . That will arise or take place in a particular 
contingency. 

1767 l.r>. I.s^TKi.TOM Hen. if, I. (ed.?'86 William aspired 
to secure to himself the eventual succe-ision to the crown of 
that kingdom {France], in case t]iat Louis, .should die before 
his father. 1783 Bukki-: .S>. X'abob Aho/‘s ih'Hs Wks. 
IV. «79 Nothing is provided for it, but an eveiitmd surplus 
to be divided with one clas,s of the firivate tU mauds. 1874 
Dfi tsch Rem. 253 'Hie Bishops will not have tuo ni iih 
time to prepare their eventual 0|ipiisiijofi. 1874 Gkfkn 
..Short Hist. ix. 623 He offered lo ailniit F.iigland to a share 
in the evcntiml partition of the Sjutiisli iiioiiun hy. 

tb. Of stipulations ; Conditional cf. Fyentu- 
ALLY I b'. ()fan army: To be mised if required. 

X683 Tkmi‘i.f Mem. Wks. 17 51 1 . 440 The Hull h bujian to 
talk of firiisliiiig an Eventual Treaty (as they callM in for 
themselves, as mmui as the Acts about I’owers wen: wholly 
dispatch'd, (nU’v. Momkks in Sparks Life Sr Writ. 

(1H32) HI. 98 The coiisidcr.ation of their services should be 
eveiituul, and depeml on the surce.ss of their exeitions. 
*799 * • /rm.fiS.so) ly. 279 A lull, aiuhori/mg 

the r*rc.s)d€:nt in case of a declaration of w.ar. .by any Euro- 
pean power, to raise an cveiiliial army of thirty regiments. 

4 . Of the nature of nil event or result. 

1699 Biiknkt yj Art. xvii. (lycx)) 162 Tlu? ('t-rlainly of the 
Presi.-ieiice. is not. antecedent or causal, hut siib.seqiient and 
eventual. 1755 Johnson, Ei’entnal. happening in cou.se- 
qtience of anything ; consequeniial. 1810 B».ntmam /’ nr^’- 
tng (1821) J34 Eveiitii.al vexation to persons liable to be 
called upon to serve in the capacity of special jurors. 1834 
H r. Mautini au Moral iti. 124 An aggression on the rights 
ofindnslrv, and an eventual injury to all concerned. 

6 . Lilt im.qtcly resulting. ■ 

18x3 Faui r Di/pe.^ Infidelity (1833) 3 The necessary con- 
se(|uence which it involves .. an cvcninal denial of God's 
oinui]H>ieiKe. 1850 Glahstonf Gleanings V. exxAvi. asv 
Tim silent decay :ii cl eventual overtlir<.'w of her natural 
defences. 1857 Bucki.k Civiiir.. 1 . x. f)i8 As society ad- 
vane e.s, the evcntiml rcssation of all such attempts is«rrlain. 
1868 J. H. Blunt Rtf. Ch. Eng. I. 437 Gradually moulded 
into their eventual form. 

Eventuality '/vemiii/iic-lTti). [f. prcc. + -ity ; 
cf. I' . th>cniualiU.] 

1 . Something that may happcni ; a possildc evt^nt 
or occurrence ; a contingency. 

,K\ i<u Daltons 1 . 123 Some, experience had .. Iriitied 
him to a l.aetic of waiting and W'ate.niiig for event iialilies. 
1855 Bbowmjni; Men «S' ICom. i. />’/. Blongram's A/ol.. In 
that hi-.vvildering cnlangleiimnt Of ln»nihle eveiiiii.-dilicN. 
187B Laiiy Hi'.rhkkt tr. Hiibners Ramble 1. xh. 184 In cer- 
laiii eventualities this slate of thing.s might gi\c rise lu grave 
dilficullie^. 

2 . /Vircnoloffy. The faculty of observing and re- 
niciidHTing the order of succession in events ; the 
supposed * organ ’ of this faculty. 

xSiB G. CoMUK Const. Man. •jti ludividualitynnd Kventn- 
alily, or thr powers of ohscrvinmliings that exist .and oci ur- 
reiices. 1859 R. F. Bukiom Centr. Afr. in ^Jrnl. (.eog, .SVt. 
XXIX. 3)4 The forehead converges to a n ulial protuber- 
osity, where phri-.i)ologisl.s locate eventuality. 

Eventually (/Ve*nti?/ali), culv. [f. as prcc. + 

-LT ^.] 

1 . In the event of something happening. 

X830 FqsTf R in Life Sf Corr. (1846J II. ih.i .^onic evcritii- 
;dly possible iucouvvnience. 

+ b. In order to provide against a contingency; 
in conflilional terms. Obs. 

•749 t^HKsTKRF. Lett. 1 1 , exevi. .So ni.anv of mv letters 
have misi:arricd . that I am forceil to n :))cal the sfiim- thing 
over :ind over .again eventually 1752 Ibid. IN'. 3, I am sen- 
sible that they can only be nu-t with hy great accident at 
family sales and aucilvuis, so 1 only im ntioii the .iflair to 
ytiii eventually. (So olien in t.m-.siMo .J 178^ Bi'Mke Sp. 
Nabob Arcof's /Jc/’/i- NVks. IV. 271 Ntd tondiiionally and 
eventually, but positively and aullioiii.aiivcly. 

+ 2 . Ill result (ns opposcfl lo intuition). Obs. 

t66o BoYt.F .Sera f hie fore NVks. 177? I. 248, 1 . .think that 
Hrrmionc has but inieniifwially, not ovirntiially ilisobliged 
you. X706 Hk Fiik Ah;-. Pief. 20 King James was 

not deposed hy those, otilerwisc than eventually ! these 
w-erc the Causes of all this. 1729 Buti.km Serm. Wks. 
1874 II. ir>iv Glher vices evcutually rlo mischief : this alone 
aims at it as an end. 

3 . Tn the event, in the end, finnlly, ultimately. 

a 1680 Gi.anvii I. .Seem. i. < if'8i)8'j If one that shall evcntii- 
.ally be sliiit out. may do all ihi.-, what shall become of the 
Kcricrality of Religious men tliai never do so much f X797 
F,. M. l,OM.\x philanthrope -Seneca. .ende.avourrcl to 
emjjloy eveiy day of his life as if it eventually might be bi» 
last. x^3 Miss Mmioko in 1 /Estr;inge Li/e (18701 III, x. 
179 Ahseiitces . . will do"bih;,ss eventually disappear (rom 
Irclanrl. 1879 I’Rocicm Pleas, Ways Re. v, 122 This line 
e-ventually hef.anie the brightest line of the whole stxsctrum. 

Eventuate (A^utiKi^it), v. [f. L, *fventu-s 
Event sb. + -ate ; cf. actuate. 

First usc«l in H. S., .and still regarded as an Americanism, 
though it has been cniploycd by good writers in Englanrl.1 
1 . intr. To have a (si'iecified) event or issue ; to 
turn out (well or ill) ; to issue, result in. 

1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1832) 1 . 313, 

43-2 
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I am sure it is wrong, and cannot eventuate well 1B3S M. 
Scott Cruise Mhigt xii, 1 ’he itqiiib had eventuated, as the 
Yankees .viy . . in a zigzag or cracker. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. iz8r?4> IX. XIV. iii. 151 The Schixilmeii could not but 
eventuate in William of (Ockham. 1873 Smiles Huguenots 
hr. II. ii. (18S1) 361 He heard .. the discus.sions which 
eventuated in Acts of Parliament. 1877 A. J. Ross Mem. 
lih. AWiiA'-xxxi. 536 'I’Jie crisis had eventuated favourably. 

2. To be the issue ; to re.sult, come about. 

1834 Dk Quincey Crleridge Wks. <1863! II. 93 In the up- 
shot, this conclusion eventuated :to siieak'Vaiikeeishly', that, 
tic. M. DaviivS IJ north. Lona. i. 25 If Su-und-.so were 
condeinncrl, a schism in the National Church would even- 
tuate. 1884 L<no Times 14 June lai/i When there was 
danger of a war eventuating with America. 

3 . Irans. To bring to the event or i.ssiie. 

1837-40 Hamuukton Clochn. (1862) 103 Yes, (to eventu.'ite 

my story I it did me good. 

Eventuatiou (/'vc:nti//|r~i*j9n). [f. prec. : see 
“ATION.] The action of ‘ eventuating * ; bringing 
or coming to an issue ; realization ; issue. 

a 1848 R. w. Hamilton tOgilvie\ ^ 1876 Overmafcfied II. 
xii. 196 l^eputing to some good genius.. the e ventilation of 
Ills more daz/liiig hoiies. 

t 3 B*verp sh. Obs. Fonns: i eofor, eofor, 
efep, efor, 3 eavor, 4 over. [OIC. eofor 011 ( 1 . 
(and tnod.der.) eber^ ON. j/yw/'z* OTent. 
allied to O.Slav. vcprl., L. aper.'] 

1 . A wild lujar. 

c lotsoAgs. Ps. lx XIX. llxxx.] 13 Hiiie titan of wnda coferas 
wrotaft and wilde deor wesia^ and frettriS. c 1000 .SVi.r. 
Leechd. 11 . rSa Sclc Jm him..lhisc eoforcs. ^1930 Halt 
Meid. 13 Ha in hare wurAunge as ivauercs forrotedon. 

2 . Comb. Evop-fern ; a. the Polypody, Poly- 
podium vul^are ; b. Osmunda rcf^alis. 

eiooo So-t. Leethd. 1 . iKU Deo.s wyrt man ..iTor fearn 
nemneS. c 1000 Aj-I-kic Closs. in Wr.-Wuleker 135 Fiii.e 
(trh&ratica^ cferfeani. ('1050 Ags. Vo*\ ibid. 297 hifix 
minutUi eoforfe:irn. 1 1325 hi. E. J/// 7 . C. 438 He busked 
hym a hour. .Of hay it of euer-ferne it erbez a fewe. a 1387 
.Sinon. Jiarthol. (Anecd. 0 .\on.) 32 Osinuiida, herba e.st, 
eveifcrnc. a 1400 .Sioane MS, 5. Q b, Osuiundo. .cm-.ruern. 
14.. A’tw/e.r ill Eel. Ant. 1 . 52 For the stanc ..t.nk cver- 
ferne that grewes on ihe aku. 

ZiTer (evaij, adv. Forms: a. 13 lefro 
{north, (bfra, ^ asvre, 3 rovore), 2-3 afro, ofro, 
ofep(e, 3 avor-^o, avre, eur, 2-4 evp^e, evero, 3 4 
hevere, 2 -5 eaver, 2-6 ovir, -yp, 9 dial, ivver, 
2- ever. fi. 3 obt, er, 4-7 ere, 6 - e*ep. Also 
a. 3 ^avre, 6 yeffor. 0 . 4 yer. fOE. tvfre. 
Not found in other Tent, bangs. ; tlic ulterior 
etymology is doubtful. CJonnexioa of some kind 
with OK. d. Ay is probable on account of the sense. 

If it he a compound of «f, the second clement should l.icgin 
with y>or less probably with /»•, and coiiUiii the vowel / or 1 . 
'rite most plau»sil.ile stiggcstion hitherto neulo i.s that of 
(losijn Hijdrtigen II. 2671, that it Ls c(iuiv;d*n\t to 

fJoth. *t\iw /tdrJnvuu ‘ever in life'; cf. the eoniuioM Ol'b 
jihr.ise d td /t ore in similar .ilso OHi t, neondlire 

never, lit. ‘never in life’. This i-. supported by the agree, 
inent of.the lin;d -a of llu? ONortluiinl). d/m with the end- 
ing of the locative (dat.) of the. declension, to which ihc 
sh. feorh life ix-^yerhwus) oriijinully bolongeil. 'J'lu- re- 
corded forms of /eorh., however, do iiot account for the um- 
laut; but cf. the coyiiate OE.y/V-.ra, iyiy, ft rihds, O^./irar 
‘men', A ditTcreul .suggc.stion lias bei-n nuale by Prof. (J. 
Hempl in Mod. l.nng. h.-otet IV. (1880) 417, viz. that the 
word is .an adverlnal iM.se of a miV)s|, ci.impotind f. d-^l'yre 
C—’/'wr/) event, occasion. On this view its formation would 
Ixi closely an.alogons to tb.at of (Jer. jennils. With regard 
to the umlaut Prof. Hempl compan s drende'.^^'iirnndi \ 
with regard to the / from b he coinpares Wt'o/od for vih/ted 
I or d'dod !. 

I. Always*, at .ill times ; in all cases. (All 
these senses, cxc. 1 b and 5 b, an; now a/rh. or 
merely Uteniry.) 

1 . Throughout all time, etern.illy; throughout 
all p.ist or .ill future time; ijcrpctually (often 
hypcrbolically or in relative senst^: throughout 
one’s life, etc.), arch. Also strcngtlicned AV.r/* 
and ever, t ever ay. 

ft topo CvNKWULP Crift III Du lefre w.TRre. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. S7 pet is and wes and efre seal lieon iblcccctl oh r al. 
c laoo Okmin 206 Icc amm Gabriicl patl.ifrc & .cfrcsl.aiiridc 
Hiforeiin Cbxid. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 pc cndclese 
dai i.s afre abuten ende. <1x300 Cursor M. i3i^(Gutl.) 
parfor eiicr ay worth bir w.a ! Pat gotl man dos wid tresun 
sla. xygs Aycnb. 71 pe npre lyuc l>et cure wyl>i>utc emlfi 
ssel ylesic. 1500- ao Dlnuar * Full v/t I muse* \\^ 
lyfe that evir dois le.st. 1548 -9 iMar.) Blc. Com. Prayer, 
Offices we« may ouer liuc with llice in the workle to 
come. 1551 KimiNsoN tr. More's Utop. ir. (Arb.) 73 It fihe 
idand] was not euer compassed about with the sea. x6xo 
Smaks. Temp. iv. i. 123 Lei me liuc hero cucr. x66a Bk. 
Com. /Vrtjrr (18441 113 He liveth and reigndh ever one 
God. 1733 Li>. ^IAYl*K Losuoy Ac/. 6 Aug. in S 7 vi/t\<t 
Lett., A set of gre.al men, who will ever he an honour.. to 
their country. 1831 Cahlyll ..Viw /. AVr. (i858> 15-2 Kvcriuust 
the Sovereign of Mankind Ih; fitly entitled King. 

b. Tn sense limited by a following adv., prep., 
or coiij., .IS in ci>er after(-ward), ever before, ever 
since, throughout all the time before or after a 
specified date. 

0. a 1300 C ursor M. 3942,* Gwlt . 1 Euer riben p' 1340 Trin. 
eurr aftiil he, <:i3flo Wva,!i-- Sel. /PXx III. 510 

I lev«r«*. biforc and cvere afur. 15x5 Ln. Ekknkks Froiss. 1 1 . 
clxxxvi (c.Uxxii], He hath av>einbled toguyder into his 
house.. a gre.at i^oumVirc of menne, ami hath kepte them 
mere Courrlly cucrsyil, the ferst of Whitsontyde. X535 
CovK.RnAi.R li. 9 Euer and sence the worlde beganne. 
1714 Audison Sped, No. 556 P7 The Coffee-liouses have 


ever .since been my chief Placet of Resort. 1781 Priestley 
Corrupt. Ckr. 1 . 1. 104 Ever after, .the phraseology of the 
Greeks prevaiF-d. 1B65 If. Kinohlky iiillyarsff B. xxxv, 
It must nave been raining cats and dog.s ever .since 1 had 
liccn out. ^ 187s JowKTT P/atoifiiL a) 1 . 364 This sign 1 have 
luid ever since 1 wa.s a child. 

/ 3 . z6oi SiiAKs. T/vel, N. 1. i. S3 My desires like fell and 
cruell hounds, Ere since pursue me. 

2 . At all times, on all occasions, on ench occa- 
sion ; .K- Always i . arch, anti uorth. dial. 

c 1040 KuU St. ^twf/iTjOgeman) xa Myndi^ si;i;[se .ibbodj 
mfre, patt |t:lc.J. <'2175 Lamb. Hom.t^ Eferetoham setleres 
dci lies conum..to |>.in sinagoge. exxos Lav. 547 HriUiis 
hcom com xuftt'.r & .xfer lcxa75 cuurej he boom Icide on. 
a XM5 Proz>* Hcndyng xxxiii, Ever out cuiiielh evcl s}>onne 
web. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E v, t.)f cuyll lyf cometh 
etivr .'ll! euyllc ende. xxtj Lu. Hernkr.s /V mj. 1. 728 As 
they passed by, ever the Parisyctis eiicljmecl themselfe. to 
them. x6oa Shak.s. Jlatn. 1. ii. 162 Your uoore .Seni.int 
euer. 163a Lithgow Tray. 11. 49 They were dayly molested 
.nml besieged, but the victory fell euer to the Christians. 
1688 R. Holme .1 rmonry in. 54/1 The Prelate of the tnirlcr 
. . is ever the Rtshop of Winchester, a 17x8 Pknn Lije 
Wks. 1726 I. 137 Envy and Railing . . almost ever follow. 
1771 Golosm. Hist. hlng. IV. 378 He attacked the largest 
sfiips, .and almost ever with success. z8ia Woouiionsri 
Astrm. ix. 70 Longitude is ever ineasurc:d from the inter- 
soefion of the cfpijiior .md ecliptic. 1831 Hr. Maktinlau 
Homes Abroad vui. 113 The rude .state which is ever the 
cons('(|uencc of a scarcity of knowledge. X885 North Star 
I J"ly j/2 Lord iLandoIph .. has been a h.ird hitter, hut he 
lias ever hit fair. 

b. Miomatic phrases, f Ever among (sec 
Among H. 2); .also in same \ ever between. 
Jiver and again ; ever and anon (see Again 4 b. 
Anon 6 b). -^Ei'cr and oftie{ni with constant 
reii edition, conlinii.illy. \ Ever funo and now, 
ever now and then, ever now and then among \ 
‘every now and then*, f/fevz* umwhile (MK.) : 
<5 very now and then, from time to lime. Ohs. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137. § 3 Hi landen Tiieildes ofnl ho 
tunes amroumwile. «'ia30 Hali Meid. 27 Nawt am; on 
emie ; ah eauer uitibehwilc. a 1300 Cursor M. 14:1136 iC’olt.) 
Honurd be h‘ju fader, euer and oft. 1387 'I revisa Higden 
(Rolls; VIL 7 KIsynus bisshop of Wynebestre cvcrc among 
fomlede to have l»e see. 1470 85 Malory Arthur vt. xviii. 
And encr now and now came .illc the Kiiyghtes home, ibid. 
X. Ixxxviii, And euer bitwciie, sir 'rristniin resorted vnlo 
loyous gard. 2542 Udall hlrastn. Apoph. 250 b, Who when 
he Imd cicnc beggered bymscif wt CA-pcnscs, would riicr 
now and then thus .s;ue viito the birdc lelc.]. 1382 J. Ih- t.i. 
Haddon's Ans 7 t>. Osor. iSesiflcs these writu-n onlin- 
aunces of the law, he did ever now and then among, rayse 
iipp«! Prophetes iifilo them. 1590 .Si'I-:n'S1-'R F. \). ir. ix. 41 
And ever and .inon, with rosy red, The bashful lilooil her 
snowy cliecks did «Iye. 163* l.»iTnGOW^ Trav. 11. 46 Dal- 
matians . . by Sea with Frigots ;iii(.l ilrigantines did euer 
and often vexc liic Venetian Commerce. 2687 A. Im^vki.l 
I r. Bergerac's Comical Hist. 1. 71 ICver now and then I 
looked upwards. 1739 J. Huxham Ess. Frecn (»7.5t>) .312 
A sivKinlul or two. . should l.'C given e\er and anon. xSax 
livRON Sardan, 11. i. .s 5 < And ever and anon some falling 
bolt Proves his divinity. X875 Jowkit /Vrt/iJted. 21 I. 274 
f^ver ami .nnon we are landed in particulars. 1883 P. 
R01UNS0.M Fishes of Fancy go Ever .and again the hu.sky 
Voices of narwhal and shark, .murmured, etc. 

3. C’onstantly, incessantly, perpetually; with 
continual recurrence, arch. \ Ever forth (cf. ( ier. 
immerforf) : continually, constantly. E.ver in 
one : uuchangingly. Obs. 

a Kooo Cfvdmon's Crist «V Satan y.gj A'Tre forth, c xooo 
iFb.FKJC Dent. xxxi. 27 /KferRe fliiiui ongen God. /ZX123 
O. F.. Chron. an. xmi His imn mycel to hearniea.*.fre y^edy- 
don. t xao5 Lay. 1276 prilti dawes tk )>ritti night lieu li idm 
t-fer l( 1x75 efrej for 3 riht, f xayi Haii Meid. 5 I’abilniicsfolc 
weoi refl ix warpe «5 cmicr low'.ard tis tur. c xa9o Lives .Saints 
{ 1 .887I 3 1 pis AIiImhI hire siwede cucie forth, c 1386 Ciiaui:i-.r 
il/erk's I. 546 Hut he ncuer hir comic fyndc Hut euer in 
oon ylyke .sad and kyndc. ri4^ I.vnG. Bochas ii. xxvii. 
(i554) 6:-!b. With these Iw'u vicc.s, he hrimneth euer in one. 
X709 Steelk Tatter No. 17 f 2 PodanLs . . will ever be 
carping. 1837 J. H. Nkwman Par. Serm. fed. ai 111 . vii. 
yg We .arc ever sitinin-^, we niu.st ever be renewing our 
sorrow. 1876 Fklkman Norm. Com/. IV. xviii. iSfi The 
same tale..wc have ever to tell in the £iigli.sh history of 
these years. 

b. With coinparativr.s to mark a constant iii> 
crease or decrease, f’.fp. before llie correlatives 
the-' the (f)K. swd ~mki, MK. se — se,pe—pc). 

a. XXS4 O. F. Chron. .in. r 1 37 D;rt hevtede ha xix wintre wile 
Sleiihnc was king & amre it was uuersc « mierse. CXX75 
Lamb. Hotn. 5? ps fi.s isof .swulc cunde ket euer sc lie mare 
streng 3 dc 3 him to swfi|mmfhdc mill |;e walerc sc he mare 
swimnieS abac. <1830 Hati Meid. 27, & cuiicr se hare 
murAe we.s mare togedcres ; .sc kc .soriic is .sarre ,it te twin- 
ningc. a 1300 Cursor M. 14441 tG«»tt.) And ^eit Irotid noght 
koa fclun Hot eur mi.stroiid m.ar and marc, c 1380 Wyl'LIF 
Sel. IVks. 111 . T73 Everc k® Kngcr kut l>ou lyfcst to lyve hi 
Goddis lawc, rvere fnt harder it, etc. e Xd40 tpomydon 1833 
(Weber) Euyr the fayrer that she .spake, The fouler hraydes 
gan he make, xsao Filgr. Per/.iyf. de W. 1531) 144 He 
was euer more tpiyet jk rcstfull in hyniscife.^ 1833 KTrs, 
Bhowninc; PruntHh, Hd. Poems 1850 I. 165 ThlsVandciing, 
cvcrlongcr, ev«;rniore 'Hath overwoni me. 

xa97 R. (vLouc. (1724) no Kr ke lenger kc uiore. 

€ 1400 A Pol. Loll, 58 ycr k® "lore kftt key kolc, ai kc more 
schal kc fend is torment. 

t c. Ever as (sec Ah) : with varying force =•■ 

‘ as long as *, ‘ as often as *, ‘ whenever *, ‘ wherever *, 

‘ always in proportion a.s *. Obs. 

x*97 R. Gronc. (Rolls) 3974 pc kynge .. ^ef hoin large 
3iftcs, ejierc as hii wnrthc were. 1470^ Malory Arthur 
X. xxxvi, And euer as he smote dounc knyghtes, he made 
them to swere, etc. xsa9 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 252 


svs^ 

His armye .. ever as they went,, won dyvers strange 
holdcs and tonnes. 1530 I'indai.e Exp. t Car. 308 And 
ever as he grew in promotions and dignity, so gathered 
be unto him of the most subtle- willed. 2572 Cam pick 
Hist. Irel. (2809) jr He subdued the land through and 
through, ever os he went buildmg up castles and fortresses. 
>594 l^^P' Eaustus in Thoin.H Prase Bom. (1B28) xox 

Ever a.s they came up to the breach, the cannon heaved 
them o(f. 2624 Markham Cheap Hush. vn. xxiv. (16(18) 196 
Ever as you knead it, sprinkle into it the grains of small 
Chiller wheat. 2631 Wkkvkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 139 These 
.. haue bccnc diuers times reformed, euer as they did de- 
generate from their primitiuc .sincerity. 

t 4 . Prefixed to indefinite pronouns or advs, to 
impart to them a distributive sense ; also, to dis- 
tributive words in order to emphasize this function. 
E 7 >er all : all and sundry. Ever either {outher) : 
each of the two respectively. Ez^er aywhere, ever 
where', everywhere. Obs.', for ever each, ever 
ywhere, see their mod. forms Every, F>kkywhp.kk. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 13873 (Cott.) lesus wrent him forth here 
and k‘iri And did meraclcs c.uer-ai-iiuar. cx^t^Guy IVarw. 
(A.) 1084 Now we han ben her & tar, J>e pris y-wonne euer 
ay- war. 1382 Wyclif Print, xxii. 2 I’he w'erkerc of euer 
cither is the Lord, ht X400 Chester Pt. (.Shaks. Soc.) 19a 
]*rophcscied. .to ever all m.inkiiidc. <: 1420 Sir Amadtue 
(Camd.) xxxi. For 5e mouc haue maysturK eiiyrqw'are. 
X444 Close Roll 23 Hen. VI, And euerawther of the s;dd 
Priour and Geffrey . . was bownden in >^40. c X449 PiicocK 
Kepr. I. ii. 8 Hut if [::=unlcs.s) cuereither of the premissis be 
trewe the conclusion is not Ircwc. 

II Giving a distributive sense to numerals. (A 
mere flcrmanism.) 

>535 CovKHDALi-: */udg. XV. 4 Sam.son. .catebed tbre bun- 
dreth foxc.s. .and pul cult a fyre brando belAvene two taylc.s 
ILaii HER, nnen Brand je zwischen invei Si hivtinee]. 

5 . qitasi-j(>. use of i. fa. In ME. phra.se, lotig 
is ci>cr (cf. ‘long i.s ay*). Obs. 

c X205 Lay. 18B48 1 .onge beo 3 a'ticredfed ne biShc n.T:uerc. 
t 13*5 Metr. Horn. 10 j Ful laiig c-^ I'-vcr, lang t;; ever. 

b. in phrases, (sometimes, csp. in U. S., 

written FouKVER, <].v.) : for all future time, for 
eternity, in jieipetuily ; hence (cliielly in collocj. 
use , iiiccssautly, iiitcnninably. In j>ro])er .sense 
often in strengthened forms, Ear all ct*€r, for 
ever and (for) ever, for etter and ay (arch.), /^?r 
ever and a day (? a corruption of prec. ; now only 
huinorous, but foimerly in serious use). 

n. a lyso Cursor M. 6viS (("ott.) [ri^ folk ,.11.111 .siild vs 
siTuc for euer and ui. e 1330 K. P>KL’NSr, Chron. (iSio) 36 
'J'uo dukes 8: tuo hLssliopcs for euer lokc ln'»‘ >.%3 

J,anc;l. P. pi. C. V. fv-i Non go to galys, bote it be tor 
ciiere. c 1420 Chron. Vilod, JO) t We wyllc. . Iu;.n ^owre ser- 
v.'iundys for ever and hoo. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 1488 I'o 
that .same peyn schuld y Imvc guo And dwellyd ihcr in for 
ever and 00. 1549 ^ SiivRNHoi.n iS: H. J's. ixxvii. 8 Is hi.s 

goodnessc rUianc decayd for cucr arnl a day? 1583 
(voi ding (Vi/rv;/ on Dent. ii. 9 '^I he Doclrliic which i.s .set 
forth in the name of (.iod, si-ructh not Ibi onr age onely, 
but for .all euer. XS94 Hookkk F.nt. Pol. 1. ii. (1611) 5 
(.)iu- onelyGoil to be lilcsscd for euer. 1596 .Shaks. Tam. 
S'nr. IV. iv. 97 F.arewell for euer and a day. x6oo A. }'. L. 
IV. i. 14;,. 1(5x7 Donnk .Vi.*r;/:. clvii. VI. 276 New heavens 

and new earth for ever and ever and ever. 1697 
])i<Vt>i-..N Virg. Gcorii. iv. 719 For ever 1 am ravi.sli’d from 
thyri^ihl. 27xa-4 t’ori-; Rafr i.otk iii. 153 The meeting 
points tlie s.aorcd h;iir di-'iw.a-cr From the fair lic.id, for erver, 

and for ever! 1771 G«»i-os.m. ' 7 //.v/. . 1 H- --'S. H was 
the fate of Ch.arle-s, for ever to aim at projects wliiidi were 
.. impractical lie. 1794 Mrs. KAoca.iKFh Myst. Udolpho. 
i, Mad.amc St. Anbert knew not ih.at r.hu left it for ever. 
1817 W. Sv.i.wv.N Luto Nisi Prius led. 4) 11 . 1-202 'I’o him 
and his .successors for ever. 1878 Moki.ly ( Vn /;'/<• Crit. 
Misc. Ser. i, 201 Hitherto certainly, and probably U will he 
.so for ever. 

/i._ rrx59X Crkknf. Alfhonsus Wks. (1861) 241 Were 
banish ‘d lioth fin- e’er from Arragon. 

t 0 . quasi-f/i//. uses of 1--3. KvcTlnstiiig, const.ant, 
perpetual. Chiefly with agent-nouns or sbs. of 
aelion. Obs. 

X550VKKON Gmlly Sayings {iZs(}) 129 But ever fire ofhcl 
fy puni-.dimenl of the devils) do liang over u^. 1580 Sioni-.y 
Arcadia 481 Hut tlic lime of my euer farewell ap- 

procheih. ^ 1605 Vkhsi ilGan Pec. tntell. Dcd., 1 take my 
ieaiif;, desiring Almightie God, .to he your Maiesties euer 
protector. Ibid. ii. (1628) 42 They haiic beene the onely and 
euer possessors of their counlrey. 1607 Rowlands /M v. 
Lanth. 29, 1 know thy euer care For winters waul . . In 
Summer doth prepare. 2609 F.pht, Shaks. Tr. if Cr. (Qq. 
1, 2) 179 A neiier writer, to an euer reader. 

II. At any time ( — 1^, unquam')\ whence: In 
any case, in itiiy degree. Primarily in negative 
and interrogative sentences and in hypothetical 
and subordinate clauses. 

7 . At any lime. 

a. a xooo e.rd man's Crist 4* Satan 171 pat ic . . nc sceal 
.T-fre 7;ehcran J>a:rc byrhtcstaii bemun stefne. c xooo Ags. 
( 7 wA Matt. xiii. 15 pe laes hi^ mfre fcxx6o Hatton afre] 
mid ca?(uni ;^t;seon. c xxoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 1 83 A wcilewei 
pu fulc hold, pat ich aucre wa.s to pc iteied. a xxag Ancr, 
R. 230 Al pel vuel pet he euer dude lob, euer he nom leaiut 
perof ec ft ure Louerde. a 1x50 ihnl if Night. 2178 ich not 

S f thu were ^avre prest. c 2300 Thrush ft Night. 227 in 
azl. A*. P. P. 55 Com thou heuere in here lunde, Hy sliulen 
dou the in prisojui strongc. c 1340 Cursor M. 151x6 (Trin.) 
pci hicoom soritre pen cucr ecr pci were. 2375 Barpour 
Bruce i. 296 That Scottls men mycht do na thing That euir 
mychi plei« to lh,ir liking. 2382 Wiclik John i. 18 No man 
euere sy3 God, no butane oon higetun sone. tyA Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 3 b, More, .plcasaunt to beholde than 
euer it wan. .liefore. 2577 B. (joaav. Hereshach's Husb. iv. 
(1586) 265 b, Hortensfis. .was the first that ever killed Pea- 
cocke for the Table in Rome. z8oo Shaks. A, K. L. iii. 
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V. 98 If euer. .You meet in some fresh cheeke the power of 
fancie. i6m Shelton Quix, 111 . viiL 1. 187 Wheilbc 1 have 
no hope ever lo return. x66o Pki>vs Diavy (1875) j,s 6 The 
first time that ever J remember to have heard tlic. .Hinging' 
men in surplices in my life, tfifie Stillingfu Ori^. Saer, 
III, il $ 17 We deny that ever his Atoms with all their occur- 
siuns would ever produce thSse things which are in the Uni- 
verse. X71X Auoison Sped, No. 37 F i One of the prettiest 
Grotesque Works th.it ever I saw. 1817 Byron Beppo xcii. 
Did I ever? No, 1 never Saw a man grown so yellow 1 
1837 Dickkns PLk-io, xi, Ff)r who could ever gaxe on Mr. 
Pickwick’s beaming face without ( etc. J. x888 Bkvck A mer, 
Cotmtnv, III. xeix. 3B7'rhe criticisms of an outspoken press 
narcly assail their [Kiiglish Judges’] ability, hanlly ever 
their fairness. 

Q, f xaos r..\Y. X4320 He wes |ic h(!/stc latimer h.at air 
com her. c 1400 Apd. Loll. 90 It is scham to hem to stiy 
hus, J»al ere kirk errij), sin He 8c His kirk is o persone. 
x^z SuAKS. 7'tuo Geut, iv. ii. 141 It hath bin the longest 
night That ere I watch'd, and tfic most licauicst. xfiga tr. 
Sallust ^8 For who.. would ere endure, that they should 
wallow in wealth., .while we are pinch’d? 

11 b. SeUom or ever : confusedly used for 
‘ seldom if ever \ ‘ seldom or never 

1771 Contenipl, Man 1 . 83 All those peojile who were 
ainictcd with any Illness, seldom or ever survived it. 1804 
.Svn. Smith Mor. PJtili>s. v. (18501 75 Dreamers, .who walk 
in their sleep have seldom or ever ihe most ilisiant recollec- 
tions that they have been dreaming at all. 1809 •— 'Jwo 
Vols, .SVrw. I. 76 'J'liis plea is rarely or ever true. 

O. Sometimes useil i deonasticallyasin seldom ever, 

XB13 J. C. Hobiiohsl- Jounuy 78 'J’lie peasants seldom 
ever can get a rarthing for their bca.sts. 1828 Carlyle in 
Foreign Per'. II. 460 And .seldom ever can he succeed. 
1857 BAGiiHoT Lit. (1879) II. a75 'Jlie words of a 

great poet, in our complex modern time, are rarely ever free 
from its Inices. 


8 . Oil any supposition, by any chance, at all. 

a. f£7in‘ any: .tny at all {oh.). Also Frfer 
a{n, eer a{n (now vulgar^ lhou|;h im^cr a{}i is in 
good colloquial u.se : see the corrupt form Auuow). 

a. rt 1067 Charter of Katliveard in Cod. Dipl. IV. aig tc 
nelle Sal efre ani Insscop .nni J>ing him S«|r on a atco, c 1175 
LiWib. /font. 43 Heo wes wurse. lo pidien jxinne efreni of 
alle kaoSre pine, ctaos I.ay. 15525 Vif mon funde in aucr 
ifi londe. leuer ad «;niht b.i:in. 1583 Uicii Phylotus «v 
Etnelia 11S35' ;}T If there bee cuer a llcnili of them butiie, i 
knuwe it is'sh*;. z6i2 'f. ' 1 'ayi.or Comm. Titus ii. 14 Here 
is policie, Inil pietie scarce, euer a whit. 1769 Fair Aiunic 
in Herd .SV. .V.v/4'.T, M.ul ye ever a hrother. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shrops}/. ICorddk. s. v., ‘ Drink or cider’. . ‘cv er- 
a-one ’, ' 1 dunn.T car w'ich 1884 Chesh. GI0.U. s. v., Have 
you ever a sliilling as you could lend nie? 

0, XS97 SiiAKS. 2 /feu. //', II. iv. 295 , 1 hnte lliee lietter, 
tIuMi I loue ere a scuruie young I’loy of them all. 161 1 ^ 
U'int. 7 \ IV. iv. t8o. 1598 B. Jo.S'Son Fo, Man in fi mu. 
IV. i, 'I’he should liaue Tieene pcrboylM . . e’re they should 
ha' come in, e’re .t one of 'hem, .653 H. (a)GAN Ir. Pinto's 
I'ruv. xxxviii. 151 If there were ere a oiie ainongst you 
that could fintl out any device or stratagem of w ar. X657 
Kart.. M»)Nm. tr. Paruta's i'oi. fiisc. acio Nor- .have (they] 
made me ere a whit more happy then 1 was at first, 
Watts //,»r,v l.yr. 1. * f/appy the hours'^ Angels, assist 
my doleful .song, If you have e’er a niuurniug string. .746 
W. Horsi.ky /VW1174S1 1 . No. 33. 233 A Man of my Turn 
enjoys a Holid.ay wnih .ts high a Relish .as e'er a I’rentice- 
Boy . . within the Bills of Mortality. 180a Bi ntham IVks. 
(1843) X. 387, I don’t know whether you have e’er an one. 

b. In comparative clan.scs introduced by «.r, 
/kan ; also in relative clauses introduced by ihat 
preceded by a sujieilaliVe or by alf the. only, etc. 

a. .5*3 l.i). Bkrni;ks J'roiss. I. 746 All that ever the kyng 
..ootide do oomlii never tourife them fro that opinyv>n. 
r 1530 — A rth. f.yt. Fry/ 468 Rode forthc as (a.st as evur 
thiry myght. a 1533 - //non 1 . 1O9 As naked as e\ er 
he was borne, 1^3 .Stiiiihes Anat. Abus. 11. 89 [TheyJ 
runne ..from tuwne to towne..till they hauc spent al that 
cuer they haue. z68i Drvoi-.n Sp. Friar \ As like him as 
ever he can look. 1776 G. Sf.mI'LE Fmhitne in l^nterg 
Piles, .driven in rts close, together .as ever tnp.yc.Tn slick. 
*777 Johnson Let. 18 F»'.h. in Fosivell, She will .'iccomnio- 
date you as well as ever .she c.in in the old room. i8m 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 4 5 'fry all that ever you c.an to be 
patient. 1859 G, W. I )a.sknt Pop. Talcs Norse 19 All .she 
wanted W'.as to get above ground as fast .n.s ever .she could. 
zM^ F. Anstkv 7 'inted Fctius 25 Can't you see I’m as 
anxious to get that statue again as ever you can U^? 

0 . 1591 SriAKH. I J/eu. Vf, 1. iii. 7* As lowd as e’re thou 

c.Tnst, ciy. 

e. Added for cmphrisis to the conjunctions as 
soon as, before, ere, or { - ere). Also •^when ever 
just as soon as’. 

X3a5 1883 [see F.kk C. 1 d.j. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 38 
Most part of all which M. Arthur and I s.'iw, befiirc cuer 
we cither e.'ite, drunkc, or toukc our lodging in Venice. 
1655 Franr.ion vni. 7 ITc gave me .t good supper last night, 
when ever I ramc within his door.s, /Z1656 Br. Hall 
Occas, Medit, fi 15 (1851) 20 So sixni as ever he hc:ir.s the 
noise of a fly afar off, how he hastens to his do«jt ! 17x8 
Hickh^ y. Ketilewell t. xxiii. 46 So soon .as ever heconi- 
mence^ Master. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 
Poems 1 , 48 Or ever she [the Earth] knew sin !_ 1872 G. W. 
Dakeni' T/tree to One II. 256, 1 know what i.s to happen, 
before ever I get up-stairs. 

d. Following interropativo pronouns, ndvs., etc. 
{how, who, what, where, why), lo intimate that the 
speaker has no notion what the answer will be. 

Sometimes these combinations are (improperly) written as 
single words : see Howkvek, Wiiokvku, cl A 

*S ?5 of IVonders (1607) 240, I sh.Tl desire him lo 

consider how ever it wa.s possible to get from tbe-»e priests 
. . a pertinent answer.^ 1859 U. W. Da.sknt Pop. Tahs 
Norse xa WJiere ever in the world nave you been? /bid. 
tp3 The IVoll began to wonder . . how ever they could be 
rid of the lad. /bid. 3x5, 1 wonder i^iow wliat ever there 
con be inside thb chest. 
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e. Appended to rebtive pronouns or ndvbs., 
and giving to them a generalized or indefinite 
force ; I« -cumque. These combinations arc now 
always written as single words; see llow(so)- 
KVEU, WH0(S0)fiVEtt, etc. 

8 . In any dejpee. a. Prefixed to the followed 
by a comparative; *= *at all’, *any*. Now only 
cclloq. (Cf. mver, which in the parallel use is 
much more common). 

n. 1622 Sfamrow Pk. Cosn. Prayer{i%s)xy2 The Primitive 
Christians did not like the Jewish Riles ever the wor-sc 
bec.Tu.se they were Thcir.s. 1656 Bi*. Hall <J.)< I-ct no 
HLTn ffsTr that harmful cicature ever the less, Ix'cau.se he .sees 
the nuo?gIe safe from that poison. 1697 Collier Fss. (17031 
I. Q A Mine undiscovered, fur which neither the Owner of 
the (Ground or any Body eLse, arc ever the Richer. 

0, 164a Roc.kkh Naaman 364 For none an* ere the wiser 
fvir them. at6yo Hoiuies Absurd Geont. Wks. 1845 Vll. 
386 Do you think . . the opinion of your judgment would 
nave been ere the less ? 

b. £ver .^o : prefixed in hy]^othctical sentences 
to adjs. or advhs., with tlie sense *iii any con- 
ceivable degree*. Sometimes el/iff. ‘ever so 
much* ; also dial, in phrases like IVerc it ever so, 
- ‘ however great the need might lie*. Similarly, 
JF.ver suth (iij. 

This e\i»res;;irtn has lieen substituted, from a notion of 
logical propriety, for nerterso, which in litciary nsc nppc.ars 
to he much older, and still occurs arch., though npp. not 
now known in dmlccts. Sec Nevhr. 

1690 a Locked Fduc. in T. Fowler Locke (t88o) 6 Not lo 
t.akc .Tii .answer, yiongh ever .so full mid siitisfactory. 1741 
Richakiison Pame/a II. 273 l.ct me . . not be c.tII n d<jwn 
for ever .so much. -1751 tieau-f*hilosopher 193 Wa.s it to 
be .attended with ever .such diiTu ult Girciunstances, there is 
nothing that a great mind will not undertake. 1764 Rkio 
In<fuiry vi. § 3 His eyes, though ever so piTfect. 1777 
SiiKHiiMN .SV//. Stand, ft. ii, Though .Sir Peter’s ill humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me to, etc. 1816 
Kirby & Sr. tCntomot. (1828) 11 . xix. 142 If ever so many 
queens are introduced into a hive. 1^3 T II ACKER AY 'fenhne 
J*aturot 349 If. .the caricaturist had iiinde fun of me ever 
.so, 1 would, .have put up with the iusult. a 1850 Ro.skf.tti 
/)ante Cire. 1. (t?.74i 173 Though of great heart and 
Worthy everso, He sh.all be connied low. 1882 W. I Parc. 
C/oss. ,s. v., ‘ I wuni ax *iin for bread, not if it was ever so '. 

<2. Hence eivr so is used in affirmative contexts 
as a vague intensive : ‘ vastly*, *immcn.sely’. 

1858 Hawtiiornk Fr. ^ it.fruls. (1872) 1 . 13 Ever .so 
little lo their credit. 1870 Mils. Whitney If'r Girlsi, liver 
so many ye.ars ago. 1877 .V. iV. /Ancolnsh. Gloss, s. r., .She 
fret ever so when Harry ’listed. 1885 F. Anhtkv Tinted 
Venus 79 Thank you ever so much, Lcnmlcrdcar ! 

Ill, Combinations. 

10. When ever (in senses 1 - 3 ) (jualifics an adj. 
or ppl, adj. usctI attribiitivcly, it is almost invari- 
al)ly hyidiencd, thus giving rise to an unlimited 
number of quasi - coin))Oiinds, as ever-abiding, 
-angry, -blooming, -changeful, -dear, -esteemed, c:ic. 

* 57 ® f- Norton tr. Noivers Catech. (1C53) 152 'rhe only 
holy and evcr-iiicrL’.asing noble fimntain. 1580 .Sioney 
Arcadia (1622) 136 The euer-iioble. n.aturc of l.(:onatns. 
1586 T. B. La Primniui T'r. Arad. (15891 I, 47 Philosojihic 
..is. .to lend us to the etern.all fruition of our stipreine and 
ever-abiding good, 1588 .Siiaks. /.. /« L. 1. i. sCii My euer 
esteemed diitie prickis me uii. 1590 T. Watson /Wms 
(1870) 159 Yee .seaunfold flames, whose eucr-circling fires 
iiKiintain this earth. 1590 Si’ensfr F. (K i. i. 30 Cynthia 
still doth steepe In silver deaw his ever-drouping lied. XS99 
T. MfoUKE:T].?//X’7wr///t*r 46 1 ’he Vulture gn.awiiig slil That 
euer-dying euer-liuing wretch. ^ 1604 Smaks. Ot/i. in, iii. 463 
Witne;ssc jxiu euer burning laglits aboiic. x6zo -- Temp. 

I. ii. ago 'iTiy groiics Did . . penetrate the breasts Of cuer- 
angry Beares. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 1. Notes 2 O tuer- 
happic lies .. By Nature strongly fenc’d, r X630 Dwomm. 
OF H A wtii. /Wms Wks. 32 ICihcrcal princes, ever-conquer- 
ing hands. 1641 Milton CA. Gorf. 1. vi, God .. brought 
forth . . that beneficent and evcr-distribulliig olficc of dea- 
cons. 1648 f/amiiion /’a/rrj (i 38 o» 174 My cimr honored 
Ixird. a 1650 Crashaw (J.>, Panting inurmiirs, srill’d out 
of her breast That cvcr-bnlihling spring. 1659 OitU) 
(.Golden Remains of the Ever Memoiabli-. John Males. 
1682 Dkvoen Medal 24 Oh, could the .style that cojjied 
every grace . . have foriuefl his evi-.r-changing will, a X687 
Wallf.r IVks. (1729) 183 (Jod.) What our earth, and 
what our heuv’u denies. Our everronstant friend, the sea 
supplies. 1685 J>ryi)e:n A/isc. ii. 72 To treat thy 
cvercraviiig Mind With ev'ry Blessing, lyox Rowk Fair 
Penit. II. i. Oh ! hear me, he.ar your ever faiinful creature ! 
a 171 X Ken //ytmtoiheo Pwt. Wks. J7?x III- 74 Their drink 
from evcr-drrji'ping Trees is rain'd. 17x2 -4 Boi-k Pape Lock 

II. 66 Tlie skies, Where light dis|.»orls in ever-minglingdycs. 
1715 — ///W 11. lioi9> The fierce. Pela.sgi .. March from 
l.ariss,V.s ever-ferlile Ground. X74X KKaiARosoN i'nmela 
(1834) 1. 227 My ever-dear and ever-honoured father and 
mother. 174^ Armstrong Preseru. I/eaith 111. 427 (Jod.) 
Th’ evcr-vaiying circle of the day. ^ xy/^ 'fiULMsoN A ntumn 
812 The inciting snnw.s, and cver-dripping r<>g.s. 1786 Borns 
I2ed. to G. t/amiltott. O’er tlie harp pale Mis’ry moans, And 
strikes the ever-deep’ning tones. 1707 Mrs. Rajk:liefe 
Italian i, 1 'he City and Bay of Naples, an ever-moving 
picture. z 1 o 8 Han. Moms Ccelebs 1 . 401 (Jod.) Its versatile 
temper, and its evernew resources. x8ia Byron Ch. liar, 
1. 1 , 'J’he hall-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing match, Porlcn«l 
the deeds to come. 1827 Kf.hlk Chr. K <Juiiiquagcsim.a i, 
Brightening in evcr-changefui bloom. 1842 M anni.nu Serut. 
(1848) 1. xxiv. 354 They., declined also the evcr-rc.ady spirit 
of a Chri.stian life. 1852 Te:nnysom Wellington 79 Ever- 
echoing avenues of song. x866 Kingsley Hereto. II. xxii. 
372 A life literally new, ever-renewing, cvcr-cxpiinding and 
eternal.^ t866 J. H. Nrwman Gerontiusxi. i^ Fainter ami 
more faint the :u:ccntscomc, Asat an ever-widening interval. 
x868 Darwin in Idfe <V Lett. (1887) III. 75 My cver-re- 
curreut uncomfortable sensations. 


b. Occasionally prefixed to a passive inf. (pre- 
ceded hy to), forming an attrib. adj. 

1815 Mrs. PiLKtNUTON Celebrity II. 91 This dear and 
ever-to-lic-Iumenied parent. 

0 . Prefixed to sb.s. denoting action or state, rare. 
1665 J. Serjeant SurefMtinff in Chr. 76 'I’he Proper 
Cause must be an ever-dclivery. Ibid. 106 'The evcr-con* 
tinuance or uninternipiedness of Tradition. 

11. Special Combinatiuiis : ovor-being a., that 
always is ; hcucc t everbeingnesB ; f everblov- 
ing vbl. sb. [f. blcve, Beleavk tverlastingiiess ; 
everbrown sb., a plant always brown (humorously 
alter eifcrgrecn) ; f over-creecont a., ? growing 
in wh.'itcver place ; t ever-dumble a., destined 
to last for ever ; + evor-glooiuing a., involved in 
perpetual gloom ; t©ver-grow (sec quol.). See 
also the insiin- words, Kvku-hlkssed, -imiktno, etc. 

*655 Gouge Comm. Jltf. i,* 8 The greck word hcic trans- 
kiled ever, aitiivn, according 10 ihc notation .-.ignificth ’'c-.-or- 
bcing iaci wi*). 1674 N . Fairfax Fnlk ly Sclv. i-.| Gods whole 
eternity rightly taken, .is. .one only eycrlwing now. 1839 
Haii.ky /'V' jY;/r xx. (1846) 233 A bride of God, And liandniaid 
of the Kverbeing One. 1(174 N . Fairfax Hulk 4- Selv. 1 3 Such 
words to sctfiuth Gods ’’ever- beingness by, .xs iiny be sure 
to shut out formcniesK and aftcrticss. 1340 Aycnb. 103 |>cl 
uerstc word fBatcr) ous ssewc|/ jx? Ian^iie.sse of his ’’cure- 
Mcuingc. 1838 Dickens Nit A. Nick, li, The .Acaniy box, 
and .stunled *cvcrbi*owiis, and broken flower-poU. .arc 
scattered mournrully about. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomei. 
172 'i’hc Organs of the Bractique Intellect are to rcctifie 
and regiil.ate the excrc-scent, supcrcrcsccnt, and •cver-crc- 
.sccrit parts. 1664 H. More Alyst, ////y. 386 A third Angel., 
denounces most direfnll and *cvcr-durable lurments to tho.se 
that worship the Beast and Ills liimgc. x5mKyoA/. Trag 
1. in TTazI. Dodsley V, 9 'i'hrough dreiidful shades of *evcr- 
gliioming night, Anat. Plonfsw. 1. v. § i And 

nil "Evergrow, is a degree above an F.vergiccn: Imre, ihir 
Buds arui young Sprigs, do only live ; ihurc, they grow and 
are put forth. 

Eiver-ble’ssed, a. 

a. Always enjoying blessedness, b. Worthy to 
be always blessed or adored. Also absol. (qnasi-rA) 

axyst V^KH lIymMarinm VotiX. Wks. *72* II. 6 The 
thought. .Which on their }S|iiriis wa.s impress’d. When they 
beheld the Evi.T-liless’d. // 1711 - Hymnothcfl.WAA. \\\. 
t75 'I’he Brny’r flew first of 5 lary evp.r.bicss'd, Her Love 
invigor.ating all the rest. 1738 Wesley ' All praise to 
Him ’ V, And ble.ss the Evrr-hle.ss’d. 1822 M anning Sertn, 
(i8.|R) I. .viii. T79 'Mic power of the ever-lilesscd 'i'riiiity. 

E.'Veivdll’ring, a. arch. [f. JCvsu a^/v. + 
DiiRiNi; ppl, fl.] Alwap enduring, everlasting. 

13B2 Wvc.i.iK /so. Kxiv. 5 For the* . . scatcrnlcn the eiitre 
diirc.iidu I138B enerhiRlyngel bond. 1480 Pnbf, Detyll 1133 
The payties of hell, that ys euer diirynige. X54Z Cove rdai.k 
tr. lUdling^rs Did I'aith xi. (1624)91 ’.I'hi.s only true and 
everdnring .s.alv.ation. 1667 Mm.ion P. A. vii. 206 Heav’n 
op’ml wide Her everduring Gales, 'syvg-ft I’ofk Odyst. 
Vll. 306 Ia ?1 insl.-:ini death siirpriye With cver-during shade 
these happy eyes ! 1784 Cowfi.r 7 'a.\'k v. ytn Sculpture . . 
Gives Ixtutl in i.ioiu: and cvcr-dining brass. 1847 Macaui.av 
Mist . |2 'I’htj ever during plutil whose bough 

1 wear. 1854 J. .S. C. Aimorr Napoleon (1855) !• 391 

'riial civil code, .will remain nu evcr-duriiig monument of 
his labor.s. 

Hence Sver-du'ring^neM. 

1B67 Bt.'SHNKi.L ATor. Use Dark 7 'h. 327 The sense of onr 
ev’cr-diiringncsH conics through nu spectilalioii about the 
nmilur of dalelc.'vs continuance. 

tE^Vere'ftr Obs. [f. Evku adv. + Fft 
adv.'\ B>er alter ; ever Hince, thenceforth. Also 
Evereft aftenvard, n^ereft more, 

1297 R. Gloug. (1724) 281 A tiayre .abl/cy. -hat cuerefr uj? 
ylaste. e. 1290 lAttes Saints (1887) 316 Eueref Aftiir-ward . . 
Of |»ondrc buy broth so sore a-frrd. c 1315 Siiuki mam 124 
Evere.fi more a-lyve to ben, And neverc cfi lo dey^e. 

Everglade (c’vojigkhl). u.s. [Vf. Evkk atA'. 

GlaJ)!-:. 

The formation is irregular, and the intended etymological 
.sense unceriaiii ; pciK ever was used lo iikmm * inter- 
minable ’.] 

A marshy tract of land mostly under water and 
covered in [dacc-s with tall grass ; chiefly in pi. as 
the name of a large swampy rcfrion of South 
Florida. Also attrib., as Everglade kite {Kostrha- 
mus sociabilis), a bird inhabiting the everglades of 
Florida and other parts. Everglade State, 
Florida. 

1827 'rANNK.H Map I’lorida, EMctisIvc Inundated Region 
..gj'iierally called the Kxcrglailes. 1837 , 1 * b. Williams 
Florida 13 The back roniiiry pn sents a singular allerna- 
lion of sav.annas, liaminocks, lagoons, and grass ponds, 
tailed aliogcihcr tlm ICvcrgl.Kl.-s- X841 in Wi- i-.sier. 184X 
Cailin N. Amcr. I mi. II. \.\xvi. 33 Her [Florida’s] swaiiip.s 
and everglades, .glo-mi ihi^ iliouglUs of the w'ary traveller. 
1856 (^l.MSi Ki> Slave States 15 1 A very' large purchase had 
lK!cn m.ade by one comi-any in the Florida everglades. x86o 
Darwin in IM*' -V y\. 300 All the pigs licing 

lil.ark in ibc Kverglaile.=: of V'irginia. 

Evergreen (cvajgr/qi), a. and sh, [f. Ever 

H ( iKEKN.J A. ndj. 

1. Always green. 

1*555 KnF.N Decades 196 C’ertcyne trees which contynewe 
cner greenc anti neiicr lose thcyrlcauc.s.] 1796 H. Hontru 
tr. .SV. I'icrres Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 409 Magnificent 
coursers pa.siuro. .in the ever-green valleye. x86o Maumv 
P/iyx. Geojf. Sea x. § 46a Were the sea fresh. .Ireland would 
never have presented those cver-grecn shores. 

b. fg. Always fresh, never- failing. 

X87X Echo 13 Feb., One could not help being struck with 
the evergreen good humour of the French. 
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EVSB^UyiNG. 


3. Of trees, slirubt, etc. ; Having green leaves 
all the year round ; opposerl to dtciduotu. 

In ti-ecs of this kind, (be leaves of the |>ast season remain 
on the tree, until the new ones are completely funned, as in 
the holly, holly*oak, pine, etc. 

*67* M jlton .S'ttwww 173s Shade Of laurel cver-green, and 
branching palm. lyta J. Jamkh tr. Lt lilomrs CanUnmg 
i86 When your Kver-green Trees and Shrubs arc got to 
some Height. 1845 Florist's Jml. 156 It lArctastapliylos 
tiitida) forms a handsome evergreen slirtib five or .six feet 
high. 1884 Kowkr & Scoir De Hary's Vhaner, Ferns 
535 The evergreen Jasmines. 

b. Of leaves : I.astiii^ till the next season. 

1776 W'lTHKRiNr; Frit. PluMits II, au Ilex, Leaves 

surrounded by a strong woody Imrder ; tough, shining, ever- 
green. 1861 Mis.s PkAiT Ftoiiwr. Pi. Hi. 357 Leaves, 
which arc often rigid and evergreen. 

B. sh. 1. An everjy^ecn tree or shruli. Cf. A. i. 
>644 F.vrlyn Mem. (1857' I. 87 The Isle of Corsica, and 
St. keiiio, where the shore is furnished with evergreens, 
oranges, citron.s, and date-trees. 1676 Ohkw Plants 

IV. I. V. $ t An Kvcrgretn, is one degree above a Pl.ant 
which is simply Perennial : of 'J’his, only the Trunk and 
Bud.s live alt the Winicr; of That, also the F.xp.nnded 
la;avcs. ax^xx Kkn llymnotheo Poet. Wks. HI. u6 He 
to a Thicket lead, With cver-greens and downy Moss hi:- 
<pre.id. 18x3 Sir H. Daw Agn'c. Chem. 1x8141 67 The 
cause of the preservation of the leave-s of evorgreens through 
the winter is nut accurately known. i8a8 Scott Lei. Prtl- 
lantytiK Jan., in Lockhart, .She has no biiNines.s in a hall 
room but to be ranged against the wall as an evergreen. 1848 
Macai'lay Ihsi. Fn^. 1 . 163 Christmas had been., the 
.season, when every house was docoratcil with evergreens. 

x%jB K. JkNKiNS Haverholme y8 Lady Willowijrovc 
. . was an evergreen. She h.ad been a distinguished figure 
in society for three generations. 

2 . attrih. 

iSas I. Nkai. Brif. yonalhan TI. 31 The evergreen tribe. 
X841AV. SPALDi.Nti Halyf( It. hi. III. 310 'rho peculiar 
tints of the evergreen region disappear. /.)f.ciduou.s oaks 
and horse-chestnnt.s hccoiiic prevalent. 

b. In names of varionsi lroe.s, .shrubs, etc., a.s 
Etwrp'icn Alkauel^ Mai^nolia, S/'utxe laurd ; 
Evergreen Oak, the Ht>lm Oak {(.iuernts JicxY. 

atm Sir r. Urowkk 7 ’/>/< Av Aa He found (he Ilex, or 
Kvergreen oak in many places. 1861 Mi.ss Pmatt Flowr. 
PI. IV. 51 Kvergreen Alkanet..is a .stout hrisily plant.. its 
leave.s arc of rich deep green colour. 1867 Lady Hi rhkrt 
C> fw/ 4 ' vii. i 63 Terobinth or evergreen oak here and 
there gave a graceful shade. 1883 Gtinien 8 J uly 2; '3 'I'he 
Kvergreen Magnolia, .is too well kriown to need description. 

I (once fi vergrroenneM. 

188a 3 W. E. Ba.xtfr Winter in Intiia vii. 68 The cver- 
greenness of Indian trees is one of the most striking features 
of the country. 

tB'vering. Ok. 

x&ix fh:.sr Farm. Bks. (1856) 107 'I’hcsc rammers arc m.adc 
of old everinges [dlossarv. 'Fhe rounds of a waggon), liar* 
rowc balls, or such like thinges as have holes. 

t Sverla'stable, a. ok. [f. ICveu aJv. + 

Laht V. + -ABLE.] Capable of lasting for ever, 

1548 Ctvfiv Pr. Masse 105 Chri.s(e.s churchc iseverln.st.ahlc. 
Sirarlaiting (evo.rlu‘stiij), a, aiul sit. [f. lOvEK 
Oiiv. + LASTiNfi.j A. adj. 

1. Lasting for ever ; infinite in future duration ; 
endles.s; *= KTEK.VAb A. 3 . 

1340 Ayenh. 189 Guoh ve. a»:orscdc in-to fjc greate ucre 
curelevtindft ino. hcllc. 1509 Paternoster, Ave, 4- Creed 
Aiij, 1 tniwe i i y . . forgynencs of synne.s agen rysyiige 
of rie*isbi’, and ciicrlastj-nge lyf. 1551 J/VNi>it.sAY Mouanhe 
IV. si.|5 TJiay depart from cnir .and L-uininer. .Tyll loy and 
euiricsiaiid lyfe. 1605 Sii.aks. .Ma. l. 11. lii, Some . . that 

f oe the JViiiirose way to th' euerla.siing iloiifne. a 1668 
)knham (J.i, Whal a trillc is a momeni’s Weatli, Laid in 
the sc.alc with everlasting death ! X75iJ .S. llAVWAHn Serm. 
i. 2 We arc in danger of falling into everlasting misery. 
X781 CowvF.M Trttfk 41 Tijo busy . . to wail (.)n I be s.ad 
theme, their cverhisling state. 1838 Lyttun Leila i, v, 

1 would .all the gold of earth were sunk into the everljiNting 
pit. 1878 Mori KV Carlyle Crit. Misc. .Ser. 1. 185 Here is 
the Everlasting Vca. 

b. Kxtended to the full sense of the L. Rternus, 
so as to imply past as widl as future eternity ; 
=« Ktkrnal a. I. (Ill the examples followiiij; 
this sense is merely contextual ; but id. from cver- 
laslin<i^ \\\ R 1.) 

* 38 a Wyci.if Cen, xxi. 33 Abraham, .tnwardli cicpidc. -the 
n.'iniu of enerlastyngc God. 1535 Covi-rijai k ilid.y And 
.Abraham . . called vpon (he name of the Lorde y eucrlasl- 
inge (jod. 1578 Cude .y Codlie //«//. u868t 1^7 fhow onlic 
.Maker of all thing, Thou ciierlastand licht. 161 r HiiiLK 
h.x. i.x. 6 'J’he iiiigiitie G«jfl, The euerlasting rather. 

2 . Used hyperbolical ly or in relative sense. Cf. 
JCtkrnal 4 . 

138a Wyci.ik Pzek. XXXV. 9, I shall bytakc thee into wil- 
dernessLs eiierlartyngt! [stli/ttdines .<iem/iifernas]. c 1400 
Destr. Troy Ye worship might bane. With a lose cuer- 
lastond, when your lyflf endis. c 1460 FoK i irSCtiK ,‘ 7 t 5 .v. .y 
Um. Mon. 11714) 84'r«> make their Keward.s, everlasting in 
(her Heyrs. ^1533 Dkwks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. loig To 
. .Hcni y . . kyng . . of .oil F.nglande . . Ikj l.'iude cverlnslyng, 
honour without imdc. i6a8 I lubiiirs Thucyd. '18221 13 It [ihis 
history] is compiled rather for an evcrlH.stingposscs.sion (hail 
(o be rehearsed for a pri/c. 1734 Poi'K Fss. Man iv. 284 
See Oomwell, daninVI to everlasting ftune ! 183a Lytion 
Lue;ene A. i. x, The rivulet, .descends from the f.ve.rl.Tsting 
ntouniains. 1839 Uk Qi;iv.;fv Pecolt. Aa/vj Wks. i8()« IL 
■•^‘7 t hese mighty gates of everlasting ro«.h. X873 
Diet. Si. V., 'I’he barcfoolcd children about Seven Dials . . 
are s.iid to wear «:verlasting shoes and .stockings. LWr- 
la^trufT siajtrcasf, the treadmill. 188a Miss IIkaddon Mnt. 
Royal 1 . lit 79 It IK the mo.st cvcrl.'tsting kind of beauty, 
isitnoif 

b. Confilaut, perpetual, unceasin^j. Often im- 


plying weariness or disgust : Interminable, enti- 
les^ recurring ; « Eteknal A. 4 b. - 

1688 S. Pknton Guardian's Imtruct. a8 What.. were the 
Occa.sions of the firesent great Contempt of Matrimony . . 
The everlasting Din of Mother-in-law. 17x6 Laov M. W. 
Montagu K Lett. 1 . vi. 19 The foundation of these everlast- 
ing disputes turns entirely upon rank. 1735 Di-: Fok / ’^oy. j 
round /f/irV/Z 118401 269 it is never dark here, you are now 
come to the country of everlasting day. 1801 .Soutmky | 
Thalabti v. xxii, From Ait's bitumen-lakes . . ascends 'I'h.Tt | 
everlasting roar. 1833 Hr. MAKTiNKAtr'^m'^if Fann\\{. j 
87 There wa.s an ev^astin^ boiling, of the kettle in the 
morning, the potatoes for dinner, and the kettle .again in 
the afternoon. 1837 Lytion A*. Ataltrav. 4 On which 
there bung an everia.sling frown. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. I. i. 1. 4 38. ;^5 The tedious descriptions of spring, and 
the everlasting nightingale. 

3. Indefinitely durable, that will 'never* wear 

out (see B. 3 '. Everlasting trimming*, an em- j 
broidert^d edging for underclothing. ! 

XS90 1607 L^ec H. 3I. 188a Daily Neu>s ^ Mar., 'J‘he dn- i 

inand is fully maintained for everlasting trimmings. Mod. j 
1 tan recumnieiid this material ; it’s everlastyig wear. j 

4. Ill various pl.'int-iiame.<i : a. Kctaining shape i 
and colour when dried ; as in Everlasting /’Tuzevr, | 
a name given to some .species of t!iidwccd ( 6 ’;///- i 
phiiliunO. I)ut more commonly to various sjjecies j 
of Hclichrysnm ; ef. Fr. immortelle \ i* Ever- 
lasting Life*. ‘Ameiicaii Cudweed’ (Antennaria 
margarilaeea'. b. Perennial ; as in FAcrlasting 
Pea ^/Mtliyrus lalifolius AnU other species), f Ever- 
lasting (iras.s {Onokychis sathuy Sainfoin). 

1677 Pi.oT Ox/ordsh. 1^4 Cumiiioitly called Sairictfoin or 
K vorl.asting gras.s. xin^ Tatk tr. Cmvley's Htst. Plants ( j. », 
Witness the everlasting-pease utid scarlet bean. 177a 84 ! 
Cook I'oy. (1790) II. .jyi The cverla-sllng-flowcr. .when it is j 
plucked it cannot l)e perceived to fade. 1783 Ainsworth j 
Lat. Diet. tMorellt 1. .s.v,. Life et'erlastiny^y Gn.Tphalium 
Anicricatium. x86x S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. (od. 4) 2ix» ' 
'J’he yellow meadow vctchliiig, or evcThasting pea. 1B77 [ 
M. Arnoi.I) Pttems. Heines Crave^ C'rj.sp everlasting- : 
flowers. Yellow and black, on (be graves. x88a Carden \ 
25 M.ar. 2ua/2 The Kverlii-sting Flowers . . arc all beHUtiful 
Inirdv-r pl.anls. j 

6- EvEULA.sTiN(iLY 2 and 4. f a. | 

For ever, throughout eternity (ok.), b. U. S, j 
slang. Very, exceedingly, excessively. ! 

^ 148a Monk of Fvisltam\Arh.) 67 Some of hem contynned j 
in cuyll. .and now they lie cuerlasting daiTi{>dc. 1692 Wash- j 
iNt.roN tr. Milton's Def. Pop. x. (i8s«) R»8 1 'his everlasting , 
talk.'itive .Advocate of the King. ? 18. . ‘ Maj. Jack Down- ; 
INC.* May Day in N. IWX’iin Bartlett Diet. -'J«/rr.), New | 
York is an A’crla.sting great concern. j 

B. akol. (qua.si-.fA) and sIk j 

1. akol. a, Tn phrases For everlasting ; for all ! 
future time, in perpetuity. To everlasting*, to all i 
eternity, b. .Subsequently with extension as in 1 
A. I b ; From everlasting*, from all eternity. ! 

( 1340 Cursor M. 4188 (Fairf.i l^ai wille him ledc in*lo fer i 
landc to be hair Ijondc for eiier-lasmnde. 1535 Covckimu;, ' 
xcii [xdii]. 2 From ih.at tynie forth hath thy se.'itc lienc , 
prepared, thou art from eimrlastingc.^ a 1600 Hoorkw ij.), : 
Wt: are in (Jod through, .the love which is born towards us, j 
from everlasting. i6xx Biblk Ps. xc. v Kium from eucr- i 
lasting to cuerlastiiig thou ait (Jod. xyxK Dr For. P'a/n. 
Instrucf. 1. 1.(1841* I. 19 You will learn th.at God is from 
the heginning, and to the end, from cverl.%sting to ever- 
lasting. 1719 W.ATi’S Ps. xc.. From everlasting thou .art 
God To endless years (he .same. x8s8 K. Digbv Broadst. 
/Ion. (i8.|6i 1 1 . 'Tancredus 6 It Ichivalry] is now enlisted in 
the c.ausc of truth and goodness . . to reign for everlasting. 
1873 .Svmonds Grk. Poets x. 317 Love and beauty have be- 
longed to men from everlasting. 

2. The Everla.ifing: fiod, the Eternal, 

1381 Wvc:i.ii- /V,r,v. viii. 23 Of the euerc la.stcndc I? mis- 
translation tjf al> :eternr)\ I .amordeyned. .e.rtliHertbeshuldc 
be iiiaad IxxBS Fro with out bigyiiiiyng ; 16x1 from ever- 
basting]. iWM Shak.s Ham, i. ii. 131 ()h..lhal the Fucr- 
IjLsiing had not tix'i His Cunuon 'gain.st .sclfc-sJaughler. 

3. .dt. a. A material u.sed in ifv-i 7 th c, for the 
dress of sergeants and catclipoles, ajip. identical 
with Duuance. b. In later times, a strong twilled 
woollen stulT, called also Lasting : see <|uots. 

'Fhe word in quots. 159C1 and 164*7 may possibly b« ,adj. ; 

(he former Jipp. identifies the m.'ttcrial of the ‘eveibiMiiig 
garme nt ' w'iih h///, but it is not clear whether this nieaiia 
InifT leal her or sonic woollen substiliile for it. 

1590 Siiaks. Cow. Err. iv. ii. ^jAdr. Where is thy Master 
Dromio? .S'. Dn*. A diucll in an cuerlastiiig guriiient hath 
him . a fellow all in hiiffc. 1607 Fcktchkr Womandlater 
IV, ii, Were’l not for my smooth, soft, silken citizen, 1 
would quit this iransitory trade, get me an everlasting 
robe, sear up iny cotiscienin:, anu turn .sergeant. x8Ba'35 
D. Booth Analyt. Eng. Diet, 1 . 1Q4 Lastin^y or evertasL 
in^. is a stout closely-wovcn worsted stuff, dyed black and 
other c«>lonrs, .and very much used for ladles' shoes. 1837 
llAwi iiuRNi!. Twicrdold T. (1851) I. ii. 32 They Ipant.a- 
loons] niiisl have been made of ihe .stuff called ' cver|.Tsiing 
a >843 Barham htgol. LefS.y Lerry f arras' WV^, A well- 
worn . . jacket, of a stuff by drapers most pscudanyniously 
termed ‘ everlasting ’. 

4. -- Everlasting Flower. See A. 4 . 

X7JJ4 Martyn Rousseau's Bol. xxvi. 387 There are several 
.species lx>th of yellow and white Everlastings. 1864 Gil- 
Bi'Ki 8: Chukcihi.l Excurs. Dolomite Mts. 3S0 Hi.s hat 
was ornamented with yellow everlastings. 1871 Ramsay 
Remin. (cd. 18) 17 Wreaths of * everlasting ' placed over 
graves a.s emblems of immortality. 

Sverla'stingly, adv, [f. prec. + -ly-.] 

1. Without end ; lor evtr ; throughout all future 
time. Also hyiKirbolically and in relative sense. 


c 1430 Mirour Sdlnacioun 4174 To be (iwene of nlie heven 
now and cure lastyngly. X5a6 Pilur. Perf. iW. de W. 
1531) X79 They.. shall lyue euerlostyn^ly and ueuer dye 
spiritually. 1M3 Shaks. Rich. If iii. li. 207 He bale him 
euerlastiiigly That bida me he of comfort any more. 163X 
Gougk Coii's A rraws 1. § 34. 33 The. favour which they pri- 
marily had with God i.s cverlfiStingiy confirmed. 1715 1 )ie 
Foe Fatu. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1 . xa He punishes them ever- 
lastingly in hell, a 1743 Swift (J.), Many have made them- 
selves everlastingly ridiculous. 1804 Wordsw. To the 
.Supreme Being-, The fetters of my tongue do 'Fhoii unbind, 
'J'bat 1 may. .sound thy prai.ses everUi.-itingly. 1863 K. C. 
Ci.ayton Cruet Fortune 111 . 67 If you could lend me half 
a sov., i should be everlastingly obliged to you. 

b. Through all past and Juture time, 'from 
everlasting to everlasting*, f Also, Throughout 
all past time (ok^. 

1587 Goi.hinu De Afomay vii. 91 Againc, haue they [(he 
two Sexes] bin euerlastingly but two, or eucrlastingly mo 
than two? x^ Hookkr Eccl. Pol. 1. v. (1611) xz God .. 
who. .euerlastmgly is wliatsoeucr he may he. X594 Cakew 
Ilunrh's Exam. Wits (1616) go (vod was not made at atiie 
time, in as much .as he is cucrlastiiiglie viibegotteii. i860 
PusKY A/in. Preph, 428 God's ways arc everbasting, ordered 
everlastingly, existing everhustingiy in the l.)ivin«^ Mind. 

2. With perpetual recunence; coiitimially, con- 
stantly, iiK:ess.antly ; ■ ETEitNAliLY 3 . 

.x8s6 CoBBKTT A’//r. Ride.x (18H5) II. 104 Tliey .nrc ever- 
lastingly railing against the. working people. 1856 Lever 
Martins ofCrd M. 526 The rights of properly everlastingly 
put in dispute. x8^o Miss Brtiximan R. Lynne 1 . vi. 93 
Everba-stingly running up and down frgm town. 

3. Beyouil measure ; inmiea.surably, excessively, 
((.‘ominon in U. S. slang.) 

Everlastingness (evailnstiqnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NE.S8.] 

1. The quality, condition, or fact of being ever- 
lasting (see the senses of the adj.). a. In etymo- 
logical senses : landless existence ; perpetual con- 
tinuance; unlimital durability, b. Jii extended 
sense ~ Fteknity j : 'Fhc having neither beginning 
nor end of existence. 

a. 1398 'Frevira Barth. De P. R. vrii. ii. 1x405) jo«> The 
nobilyte of hciii'ii . . in purcncs.se and euerl.Tstyngiics ( 1440 
Provip. 144 Evyrlastyiiguesse, eteruifas. 1580 Hoi.- 

i.VHANO Treds. Fr. Tong, PerpetnitI, cucrlastitigne.sse. 
164B IliiKHiLK Hesper., To Sir R. Stone, No lcs.se Biroiig 
lhan the heavens for everl.'istingnc.ssc, 1656 Jcanks Mixt. 
Stltol. Dtv, 50 A ^rswasioii of the sonlcs cverbastingncs.se 
is nccdfulb 1664. K vKi.vN Syl-va '1776) 'J’hc everlasting- 
ness of the wood [Cypress], 1730-6 Haii.ky (folioi Ever- 
lasfinxnt'ss, durahlc luaturc. 1850 I.yncii Jlieo. Trin. ii, 
20 He was mcdtiatiiig (Christianity . .and its evcrhisiiiigness. 
1863 Pu.st.Y Truth Eng. Ch. 14 He affirmed the evcrlast- 
ingncKs of future ])uni.shmcnt. 

[kwkl Repl, Harding (1611) 225 [Our Lord] 
Jiath mmgled the nature of hi.s owne flesh to t)ic nature of 
]>i*i eucrlnsiiiigm sRc vnder the S.'iorament. 1587 Ooi.DiNti 
Dc .Mornay Iv. 44 He hnih neither licgintiing nor end, 
whicli thing wee cal F.ucrlaslingnes .. And s*j Gods being 
is altogether at once, which is y pcciili.ar propcrlie of eiier- 
lastingticssc. 1880 (^hkynj: /awViA I. 242 'I'he idea of the 
Divine evcrlastingness is one of the primary notes of thc 
prophecy. 

2. Infinite time : * F'.TKIINIty 2 . a. properly, 
T'he fuliirc eternity ; endless duration. Also pi. 
tb. Tn extended sense: T’he absolute eternity, 
without beginning or end, or the past eternity 
without beginning (okP^. 

a. X38» WYt:i..iK ban. xika I'hei that Icmen, or enfour- 
men, iiiuiiye to 1 i^twisncs.sc fshuln shyne] as slerris in to 
cucrla.'ityngnt'ssi*;. - 2 Pet. iii. 18 J o him |(Tisl] glory 
and now and in lo the day of cuerclasiingiMicsse. 1377 tr. 
BulUnger's Decades 11592) 90 And that ciU'.rba.stingricsse 
verily IS pcrpctu;il ami hath no end. ax€j,x Donnk AV»7/r. 
oiil. IV. jKf, There cannot be two Kverlastiiigiies.se.s in the 
torments of Hell. 1655 (.’rouoR Cmnm. Hchr. 45 'Fhis e.xtcnt 
of the promise to cvrrlastiiignesse. 

b. 1388 WvcT.iv ha. Ivii. 15 The Lord.. that dwcllith in 
cucrhcayrigncs.so. 1535 Covlkdai.e a Esdras viii. 20 Thou 
that dwcllcst in enerlastyngncsse. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Senu. Tim. 1039 1 'Flial iife was giucii them before all 
eiifrl.'istingncssc. 1633 F. AlUMs Exp. 2 Peter i. j Future 
glory wits from cvcrlastiiignuss picpareil for those servant.s. 

t3. Eternity as opposed to lime] the future 
.state ; eternal welfare. Ok. 

c 1430 tr. T. a Kewpis 09 Not .sekyng h>agRR hat are 
hyn .ncr in tyiiie, uer in euerlastingncs. xg^ Davs tr. 
.Sl/:idane'.f Comm. 240 'Fhys lyfc (yine is vcix-y shorie and 
viKcrtcn, therefore mu.st they tliiuke of ail encrlastingnes. 
1650 IlAXTiiH .Saints' R, iv. v. § 3 What a .step is it from 
Inuicc to Kverlasiiiigness ? s68x Gi.anvill Soflducismus 1. 
1x726) 46 If such can barter their souls fur Trifles and sell 
Everlustingncss for a Moment, 
b. fg. regarded as an entity. 

1647 47 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixiv. 197 [I'hcsc] all prove it 
[a soul] a shoot of £veri.;istingncs.s. 1653 H. Vaugh an Stle.r 
.Srint. i. 52 My conscience, .felt through all this fleshly 
dres'vc Bright shooi«.s of «vcrla.stingne.s.s. 1846 1 . Wit.mams 
Baptistery, Voices of Dead 175 Visiting with starlike 
gleams Of evcrlast ingiiess. 

t E:T 6 rla*stingty. Ok. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-TY.J Eternity. 

zsflte Wyci.ip ha. Ivii. tr The he?© I.a>rd wonende the 
cuerela-Rtingtc [Cf. prtc. sb]. (^1449 pECfH'.K Refr. i. i. 7 
Ysaic Ivij" whew it is .scid that (Jod dwelling in ciierlast- 
ingte dwcllith wTlh a mckc.. spirit. 

E-*ver*li*ving a. 

1. That lives or wjll live for ever. 

1347 CovERDAi.E Old Faith x. Wks- (Parker Soc.) I. 73 
Very God and man. the only and everliving Saviour. 16x4 
Ralrigh Hist, Worid {].), T’he evcrliving subjects of his 
[God^fiJ reward and punishment. 1704 Newton Optics 1 J.}, 
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Hie instinct of brutes and insects can be the effect of 
nothing else than the wisdom and skill of a powerful ever- 
living Agent. 1870 Ukyant Iliad II. xv. 77 She found the 
ever-living gods ^\ab(-‘mblcd in the halls of Jupiter, 
b. Jig. CM a name, fame, etc. : Immuital. 
kSQX Shaks. * l/fft. VI, iv^ iii. 51 That cucr-liuing man of 
Memorie, Henrle the hft. 1595 W. Clmkk in Shaks, C. 
Praise 15 Everliving praise tu her loving Delia. 0x685 
Flktchkr //»/w. Lieulennut i. i, .So many idle* hours ns 
here he loiters, So many ever-living name.s he loses, x^i 
Morlev Voltaire (i88<). 4 'Fhc ever-living gifts of Grecian 
art and Hrcliitecture and letters. 

2 . quasi-j/\ 

x6ox IIkkton Blessed Heart v. Wks. (Oro.sari) 15 While 
the Itand of hcauen is giuing Comfort froui the cucr-Iiuing? 

tZi'verly, athf. Oh. or In 4 everlicho, 
-lyche, evirly. [f. Evku tn/z/. + Always, 
continimlly. 

(£*1314 day IVanv, iA.> 466 ftis care him neweth eucr- 
jiclic. 1375 llARiiot.'R Bn/ee 11. 58 icd. limes 18^61 He. .Dneit 
in hy.s rh:»mhyr. . With a dark with him evirly [ed. Skeut 
reatls anerlyj. 

tiCveniiO’, adv. oh. fOE jArasc md 
(see Evek and Mo;. In the OE. qtiot^. the Avords 
have their ordinary sense, so that the phrase - 
*any longer', ‘ever again’ ^cf. Evehmoke 3 c) ; 
hut prol). ma was also used to empha.':ize dffre in 
the sense ‘to all future lime’; cf. (Jer. immer 
alwfly.s (;— OllG. io-tnCr\ /w/wr-wt’//;* evermore, 
jamais ever, never t**— vulgar l.at. yjw magis 
‘ now more’).] - next. 

[C897 K- -'I'h J’RKO Grt'i^ory's Past. lii. 405 Gif hweic wif 
forl.j:t hitro. riuirl, & nimA hire oAcrnc, wenestu recce he 
hire a;fic rn.'\V a xooo Cvdmon's Crist Satan i.|<i (Gr.) 
Ne cm ha hem-htan gcscirft Ne mot ic .efre mu «njiim 
srarian.J a laoo Moral Ode 106 To dej? ideiiiei, and cure 
maf/’/vw. Coil. .I/.V. afrcinoj forlorene. r iaoo V’kes ft Vir^ 
lues <iHS8i ;)5 M ie (k.aritas] .seal icure mo ^elasten, aiftcr on 
dessert woreld ami oc on dare odre. 1*97 R. GLoec. 0724)44 
I.ondoiic he y.s now y deped, and uor)> cucrnio. exsfo 
.Sir h'erumh. For was |ie gurdel h.at he com lore 
y-losi for eiu:re*mo. <;z386 Cuavckr Knt.'s 174 In a 
tour, in anguish and in wo, Dwcllen this Palamon and ckc 
Areile, For evenmio. 1393 Gowi'.k Conf. III. 115 For such 
a coke 1 may go fa-sting uvurmo. 

Evermore (cv;vimo'**j), adv. For forms see 
Eveu and MouKtu/v.; sometimes written as two 
words. [A later form of prec., ma being rei>lace(l 
by ruore^ .An emphatic sytmiiym of ICvek. 

In pociry the accent nation e'vermorc sometimes occurs. 

1. For all future time. Oh. exc. anh. 

exaos Lay. King JVndu .. icined |»ine .-ere iiu and 
.'inerc ma;rc. r. xa^ Gen. .‘J- Ex. le IMisse .and soulcs reslefnl 
flat him .sal e.iiiermor le.stcn. 1340 JiAMfoi.K Pr. Const. 
68.}S It c*» right hat |>ai duellc hare, In |iat liidus myrktjcs 
evcr-rnarc. c X440 Gesta Kom. i. 4 (Hari. MS.'> lie shalle 
dye in eiicrmore lasiynge dethe. /'Z470 IIknkv IVa/lace 
1. 1 i 'I'hai half wrocht . . 'I’o hald Scotlande at wudyr 
cuirnuir. iggs W. Warner in Farr .V, 7 *. E/is. {1845/ II. 
379 Disalilc vs eremore. t6ix Hiri.f. ^oAn vi. 34 Li>rd, 
ftuermore ginc vs this bread. 1791 IJuuns Lannnt E.aH 
Glencaint^ Aw.ike ihy last .sad voice, my h.irp ! . . 'I’hen 
sleep in silence evermair ! 0x854 MostGOMEHY O svh.'re 
shall rest A' found, Lest we be banished from lliy face And 
evermore umlone. 

b. for (f w/i/fl) evermore. 

C1300 Cursor M. vyjyji <Kdin.) lamcdi. .led me wif he for 
hi son for euir iinr wit him to won. X375 IIakijouk Brnie t. 
*55 Gyir ihoii will hahl in chcyjy^ olT nu: For euirmar. 1388 
Wyci.ik Eiclns. xlviii. 27 He . . comfortedc the wcilertcje 
men in Sion, vnio euermor. 1555 Aet 2-3 I hi i. 4 Mary 
C. 20 S 3 I..e.asi:s. .shall for ••vennorc pass and be made under 
. . the Seals of the said Duchy, xdaa .S. Ward JVoe to Pt nnk- 
ards i:i 627> 34 For euer and eiicr, .and if it were jKJssible for 
more than for eiier, for eiie.rmore. 01694 Tn.i.oisoN ij.), 
Tho.se pleasures which How from the presence of God for 
evermore. 1850 'I'knnyson In Mem. xxxiv, My own dim life 
should teach me this, 'liial life shall live for evermore. 

2. Always, at all limes, constantly, conliniially. 
cxs8o A SamtUH in A*. E. P. (1862)4 Df belle pine 'we 

a^t be ware and euer mure hit hah in ho^t. X393 Lancx. 

PL C. XVII. 3 Thei hat hauc been liyre by-mre arm 
euereinurc pourr. X486 Ek. St. AWans E iij a, He plie 
hare] fymaos and crotis and Roun^eth enermoorc. 1551 
Recokdk Patino. Knowl. n. xlvii, The line..dothe euer- 
more run within llie e-ilge of the circle. 1594 Hookkr 
Keel. Pol. II. vii. iiOii' 73 The mindc of man tiesireih cucr- 
morc to know the truth. 1638 Lith«ow Trnv. v. 209 Wilde 
Arabs . . euermorc annoy the 'I’urkes. x668 CuLriiri-Fw It 
CoLB Ban hot. A nut. i. xviii. 48 These Vc.sseLs . , are ever- 
more found ill all Bodies. x8ox Southey Thalaha xi. 
xxxvi, Vander> roar . . evermore increasing Still louder, 
louder, grows, 1850 Lynch Pheo. Trin. viii. 138 Lift your 
eyes unto the evermore silent lie.aven. 

3. With negatives and expressions implying a 
negative: fa. In any degree. Oh. b. At any 
future time. C. (With the full sense of more : in 
this use better written as two words.) Ever again, 
any loiiger. 

c 1380 WvcLiB Serm. Sel, Wks. 1 . 7 Hcyncs of state inakih 
not a man cveniiore beter to Gou. c x6oo Shakk. Sonn. 
xxxvi, I may not eveniiore acknowledge thee. 1838 Hr. 
Maktinkai; Hillftf Vail. vi. 85 This circumstance seemed 
to destroy the hope that the works . , could evermore enjoy 
the prosperity which had been their lot. 1848 Mrs. Hrown- 
iN(i Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 139 Not in England evermore. 

4. quasi-.r/;. 

€ 1850 F. PAf.r.RAvx 0 Light of Li/e^ Through heaven’.s 
great day of evermore. jf •• 

tBve*rrf V. Oh.—> [a. L. Pverr-Ere. to sweep 
out, f. h out + verrEre to sweep.]. (Sec quot.) 
x6s3-6 Cockbkam, Kiterre, to sweepe the house. 


'V 

t Bve rMy a. Oh. [ad. L. evers-us, pa. pple. 
of cvertHre to overturn.] (See quot.) 

1570 liiLLiNuSLEY Eucihl V. l)vf. xvi. X34 Conuersion of 
proportion 1 which of the elders is cominunly called cucr.se 
proportion, or cuersion of propoition). 

+ Eve'rsei V. Oh. [l. E. cvers^ ppl. stem of 
Svertere : see Evert.] trans. To overturn, over- 
throw ; =» Evert. Also Jig. 

t X430 T.ydg. AWAtfx in. V. (1554) 77 a, Many riche royall 
mighty lowne Haue bene eucr.scd . . For sinne of princes 
which that werii lecherous. X530 I'aI-sor. 540/2 Fortune 
hath eversed his chauiice upsyde downe. 1661 Gla.wii.l 
Van. Doi^m. iv. 38 The foundation of which Principle .. is 
tutully evcTs't by the most ingeniou.s Comiiumlaior. 

Hciicc tEve*raed />//. a. 

*584 K. Scot iJiscffit. Witcher, xiii. xix. 316 Diuerse sorts 
of glasses .. the cornerd, the inversed, the cversed .. and 
clcare gla.si«cH. 

ETersible ffv;i'Jsib’I), a. [f. L. cver.^' ppl. 
stem of evertfre (ste Evert) i 'IRLE.] Capable 
of being rn’ertud i>r turned inside out. 

1877 Huxley eXnat. hn>. Anim. iv. 779 I'lie |)eni.s i.s often 
cvcrsihlc .Ynd covered with suiues. 1^8 Heli. tr. Cegen. 
hauers Comf. Anat. ;8j This latter appeniUge iseversible. 

EveVBioxi (/v;v.ij:5n). [a. OF. eversion, ad. 1.. 
eversiott-em, n. of action f. iverlere : see I'.veut.] 
fl. The action of overt lirowing; the condition 
of being overthrown ; an overthrow, overturning ; 
///. and jig. Oh. 

CX470 Harding vii. (i8i») 33 Ia^^on at 'rroio 

first cvcrcion C;lsU- doun llioii.. 1536 IIkli.knden Crou, 
.y<0/. tiHur 1. 58 'I his nobil reaiiiie .. wrs ncir brochl to 
ftnail eversiorif'. 1614 'F. Adams Des’iCs liufujnet 292 1 heir 
euersion is our lonucision. 1640 Bh. Ham. Kfise. 1. i. 15 
'l‘he re:»lauration of the English Church .and eversion of 
Popery. 1678 Wanm'.y IVond. Lit. World i. xxxiv. § 16. 
55/2, 1 will lake trom Poilio all future occasion of falling 
into .such precipitant eversion of the mind, .Sirvie 

Ann. Rtf. 1 . Ivii. 62^ Disorderly preaching, .tending to the 
evci*sion of good laws and oidei-s ecclo.sia.slical. x8ox Fr.SKi.i 
/D7 i. >18481 354 .Scenes snlise-qucni to the eversion 
of 1 ‘roy. i8so .S. Ti kner Ani;/a.SaA\ fed. 3) 1 . 11. App. 
545 1'hc fate of the coluitiii of the image after it.s eversion. 

■j* b. tScc ({uot.) Oh. 

1678 1706 PiiiM.iPS, Kr'crsion in Rlielotick i.s ilic same 
figure, accorrlirig to KiifTiaiuis, with Kpancxlns. 

2. fa. gen. The action of turning outwards; 
opposed to inversion. Oh. 

1610 Guii.mm Heraldry in. xv. (1660) J97 The Eversion of 
(he taile of the Lyon is un expre&sc token of his placabilLtie 
or rractablenc.sse. 

b. J'ath. and Phys. The action of everting or 
tunring (an organ or structure inside Out ; llie 
condition of being everted. Ei>ersion of the eye- 
lids « EOTIIOPION. 

1751 Sf'RY in /’/•//. Trans. XTilX. The lonjunclivc be- 
came greatly iriHamed, with an eversion of the upper lid. 
1866 Hijxi.ky Preh.Rem.Caithn. nx>’I’he increased breadth 
at ihejatter >sfR>t being due to the well intirked eversion 
of the tuberosiiios. 1878 Darwin Emotions y, 121 l >ogs, 
in their expressions of fondness, have u sliglit eversion 
1 of the lips. 188^ .SJv/. .W'. Lex., Eversion, in Bot.any, the 
exiern.'il protru.sion of organs from the cavity in wliich they 
are developed. 

t3. Eversion of proportion ~ conversion of pro- 
portion : see Convkrhion. Oh. 

XS70 Isee Evkrsk 0.J. 

Bversive (/vo isiv),^. [f. L. eims- j)j)l. stem 
of rvertere (see Evkut) * -jve.] Tending lgi,ever- 
sion or overthrow. Const, of. 

17x7 IVodrotV Corr. (1843) II. 324 Changing that imposi- 
tion to st,>me other shape, as eversive. of the. rights of the 
Christian people. X756 T. Amory Life J. //wn 7 c >1770' 1 . 
216 Schem«'!s. .eversiveof true knowledge. X767 H. BkooKK 
Fool q/Qnal. ( 1792) 1 1 L 250 No man . , can iMissinly be liound 
by any con.seiils or contiacls cversive of the laws of ( jorl 
and of their own nalurc. 1798 Gkddls Bihle Ex. xi. i R. 
.S'/r//.!, A maxim eversive, . of all justice and morality. 

ZSvBrt (fv.i jt), V. [.vl. E. evert-lre to overturn, 
f. out r vert f re to turn.] 

•n. Irans. To turn upside dtiwn, upset, lit. and 
fig. Oh. rare. 

160X IL Jo.ssoN Poetaster iv. iv, 1 'hc very thought Everts 
my soul with passion. x 680 Vennrr Via Recta viii. 182 I'o 
end the iiiealc wiih much drinke, doth by cuerting the con- 
coctiiin, r.'iii.sc erucluti(/n.s. 0 _i 693 _ Urquhakt Rahelais 111. 
Prol. 6 There did he. .overt it |a tub], invert it, subvert it. 

t 2. 'Jo overthrow (a city, temjile, enemy, etc.). 
Also ahol. Oh. 

*533 Bem-enden Liry 1. (1822) 53 Le((iounis of fulemcn, 
to evert .and exst doun the forcs^iid ciete to the ground. ] 
*693 BiiJiON Gtrnt. ChrisPsCh. 311 It is «a.sier to eiie.rt or 
disturhe, then to plant or c.stablish. 1599 Nasiik Lenten 
Stnffe 50 For feare after he h.ad euerted their foes . . hee 
womde rauen vp them. *730- x8oo in Bailey. 

b. fig. To overthrow (an empire, government) ; 
to upset (a judgement, argument, tloctrinc, law, 
etc.); tojfnistrate va purpose); rarely, to over- 
throw (a person ) in argument. Ohs. or arch. 

* 53 « Stakkey England ti. ii. 192 The suttylty of one ser- 
geant schal ciicrte \misprinted enertcl and destroy al the 
jiigemeniys of iiuuiy wyse men before tyme receyuyd. 
f XSSS HAKrsi ikLD Divorce Hen. f-V// 118781 281 Ne began 
. . to evert his fathers . . testament. 1563 Homilies if. 
Idoiatpy i(. (1859' 211 And the noble Empire of (Jrrecc 
clean everted. *58* Savilk Agric. <1622) 189 And chiHly | 
his great attcnipt.s again.si Germany turning to nothing, 
euerted that purfjose, 1600 Holland Z/Vy^ viii. xxx, joj 
T hen hath the master of horsemen . . everted and ovei • 
throwne both Dictatours Maje.stic and Miliiarie discipline. 


a 1681 Wharton Fas/s Ik Pest. Wks. (1683) zi Antiochu.s 
Epiphsuics . . everted the true worship of (jod, z686 Goap 
Ceiest. Bodies 11. vii. 244 Wc h,avc everted that Objection. 
Z7a6 Ayliei K Parerg. 175 'J'he J uri.sdiction of the Judge is 
not yet everted and overthrown. 1849 J. WiiAON in filackw. 
hag. LXVl. 652, I am oveithrown — everted — subverted — 
the contradiction is flagrant. 1878 J. Wai.ktoi Scot, ThtoL 
/fr Theoiog. iv. 118861 100 They clearly evert the fundamentals. 
1 3. 'I'o draw or turn out of the way ; to turn 
aside. Also^^. Oh. 

1578 Banistkh Hist. Man iv. 50 This innscle. .hi nying in 
oflice to tuicrtc the fooie to il«e interlour p.ar(4 , ^ - 1650 
Baxter Saints' R. x. viii. liWv.’) 141 The Will is thus everted 
from the fortsmeiuioncd Obje»:ts. 

4 . To turn the inner siirl.nce of (the eyelid, eld?) 
outwards ; to turn in.side out. 

z8o 4 (see Eve;hted ///. 0.I. x8ax T. Sandwith Oherti. 
Med. <y Surg. 99 The checks drawn downw.'ird In such a 
ni.anner as to evert the lo'Aer tyci-luN. 1839 Todd i 'yel. 
Anat. II. 3S/T 'I'he guHel and part of the .sioni.ii li lof star- 
fish] art u.Huully everted, piorrmUd, and up]>lit.d round the 
object to be swallowed. 1871 Darwin /f. sc. Man II. wiii, 
281 Muscles for everting the .sack, ami for closing or open- 
. iiig the orifiic. 1879 Harlan Ajv.wi.’/// v. 51 It is a very 
simple and easy thing to even the eyelid. 

Svertebral (/vs'Jl/'bral), a. Anat. ff. K- prefix 
E L. verlehr-a -{■ ; cf. Vkutehral.] Not verte- 

bral ; not of the nature of, or not connected with, 
the vertebral column. 

X878 Bell Gegenha net's Comp. Anat. 447 The anterior, or 
evciiebral portion |uf the craiiiumj. 

Evert6brate(fvr>‘it/'brrT:,a. and j/l /a^pI. [1. 
E- pref.’^ F L. vertebrae -ate-^ ; cf. Verteuuatk] 
-- Inveutkiiratk. 

1883 ^ Lesi.1i; tr. KcrdenskiMd's Voy. Vega 97 'I'he 
rliedging yielded, .a large miiiilier of niailne evert ebratc-s. 

Sve^ebrate (/vout/bi/f‘t), [f. as pnc. + 
-ATK'IJ trans. To deprive of the backbone. 

x88o Times v8 Apr. 7/6 I^rofessor Odliiig complained . .iliat 
the slatuie h;ul Wn * everlebraltd and evi.sccrated 

Everted (/\v> jti'd), ppl. a. [f. Evert + -edI] 
Turned outw.'irds or inside out. 

1786 K. Smuii in Mieroiostn fio. 3 Even these fperson.sl 
wunld . . he absolutely taken ill of an everted coal-box. 
1804 Arernkthy .Surg. Obsen'. 83 And turn.s over the everted 
erlces of the opening. 1836 'I’odd Cyti. .'Inat. L 
When cur longitiidinully, the inner .siiifacft of the arteries 
does not liecoim* everteef. 1859 R. F. BtidCiN Centt'i A/r. 
in yrnt. Geog. Soi'. XXIX. 53 The lips are tumid ami 
everted. 1866 lli'xi.KV J'tvA. Rem, Cnithn, 130 The jugal 
arches of the Einopean art: hardly ever, if ever, so wide and 
everted as those of some E:.quiniaux. ^ 1878 Grove Diet. 
M u-K. 1 . '.*10 />V//, the everted opening in which most wind 
itisiruineiiis terminate. 

EveTting, 7V»/. .f/L [f. as prcc. f - iKob] The 
action of the vb. Evkkt; in quot. ‘ throwing off’. 

z6tx Si*Ei:i> Hht. Ct. Brit. ix. xi. tfiia) 63 o WIml will not 
money, .doe with corrupt tlispositions, cuen to eutrlingof 
all hands of either religious or ciuill duties. 

I Every (cv^ri, c'vVi), sh. Also 4 eur.> [V.'vr. 
form of KavkhI.] Rye grass \Lolitim pertnne). 

Z4. . tr, Kollsi VIL525 i//<w7. MS. n)»K»»Of whele 

and of cur' that som men clopelh darnel. ’1863 Bakni-.h 
Dorset GLhs, tPhibd. Sot:.), Every or n'ergra.ss. 

Every (tw^ri, uv’ri), <7. (qimsi-/;vw. ' Forms: 
a. I &'fre aTo, 2 ofreo, 3 cever €elc(h, mfreeb, 
ever ech, evrocho, fi evere, (5 evro). ff. 3 
over ulc, 3 f» evi^e)rilo, -il>'k:o, (3, 4-5 north. 
evere -ilc, -ilke). . 7. 2 rovf ejric, ®wric, efri, 3 
eavor euch, »v-, eavriohe, a-, elrl(oi)i, mv-, 
uv-, everihe, 3 -6 evorichfe, -yche, (4 evroich, 
everuoh'e, 5 ovirych, ovyriohe, 6 owerik), 
4-7 evori(e, -ye, (4 ovri, 0 ewry', 4^ every. 
Also 5 ery, K (in verse and (‘ollo(|.) e'ory, [Ol!i. 
dfre il'le, *i{‘fre yie : set? Evi' ii adv. and Eacjl 

'Fhc OE. .clc.ytc, was a ronijuniml i.il 1/, synonymous with 
.r/'»r; but, owing to umlaut .'ind contraction, the e(yfm>logi- 
cal r^rce of the word hail becoiin: obscured, and .r/rir» w;ts 
prefixed in order to expres.s more ilislincily the original 
sen.se. Although llie phiasc was always written in C> 1 '.. uis 
.soiiiet lines in M E. • a.s 1 wo words, it had in lot lie. .alieady 
come to be felt .v. a coiiiiw.innrl, and »\ )n n it is governed by 
ii prej). this is pLiccd before the lirst of ihe'two wi>rds. 1 he 
furiii.s marked « tlrscend from x/re .rie, and the forms, 
including ill': mod. tvery, Ironi x/rey/e. It does not airjieai’ 
th.'it .'ifre was jncrivcd io the other two words, and 
^I'/tvu/e, which eiiiei into the history of Each.] 

I. As ad/, usi (I attrib. 

1 . Used to txpiv-ss (lisiribiitively the sense that is 
expressed collectively by all. 

Originally this .sense was cxprt.s.scd hy each, from whiclt 
diflcrecl i»nly in emphasizing the eFnient of UTiiver- 
-■ialliy in the sigriific.ition. /I'hus Wydif writc.H *euery 
langimr and ej/ie - r.kenesvc,’ it helng UTiiiecesstiry to r«(teat 
the emplnisis. When every had ceased to Ui rerogniztible 
.as a l omiKitind of eath, the two words were at first often 
used somewhat iiKlisc.-riiiiiriatcly, but their functiont* were 
gr.arliialiy dilfercnti.itctl. In mod. usage, dircctf At- 
tention chiefly to the totality, ea</t < hiefly to the individuals 
composing it. It may also l>e observed that each u&uully 
refers to a nuincricariy definite group, in contrast to the 
imlofiniie universaUty expressed hycytery : thus * Each theory 
i.s open to olrjeciion' rrb*es to an understood enumeration 
of theories, but * Every thrary Ls open to objection' refers 
to all thenrieK that may exist. 

a. followed immediately by a sb., or by a sb. 
preceded by a descriptive adj. ; occas. with vb, in pi, 
WuLF.sTAN ^ Napier) 20 iEfre ailcne neode [Man] 

;(ea:rnaS to godc sylfum ymbe. O. K. Chron, an. 10x4 And 
afre sclcne Denisene cyng, uiloh of Englalande scewadon. 
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c »75 Him, 135 /Enriche sunendeie, and o8re he^e 
da^cn. Ibid, 139 Efri cristennc Mon. aiaoo Moral Ode 
65 I Trill. MS.) Africh man mid )iat he haueS mai busge 
hcueriche. fiso5 Lay. 2378 ('or eiier ulc (r 1*75 euerecfi] 
i{od mon ah his lauerdes heste to da Ibid. 25290 iEucr a;lc 
xweiii. a teas Ancr, R. 4 Kihten hire and smenen hire U 
. .of efrich ordre )h: god. c 1830 Halt Meid 13 Eauer euch 
wif is hire were pral. ujsfl Proclam. Hen. II And al on 
pQ iiche worden is isend in to amrihcc o}nre sheire. a 1300 
Cursor .V/. 3309 Kuer ilk fotc iniht he iioght blinne, To bihuld 
b.it fair maydene. C1340 /bid. 761 (Trin.) Woniinon tcUe 
me whi j^t )e eten not al coiuynly In paradis of eucr 
vchc trei tat4oo Marie Arth. aia In cver-ilk aperty 
pyghte with precyoiis stones, c 1400 Beryn 1779 The llur- 
^eyse toke advisement long on euery drau^te. c 1450 Merlin 
IV. 65 Eueriche man to brynge with hyin his wyf. isoo-ao 
pUNiiAR *Qukame to sail I comflene my «v* ix, Fra ever- 
ilk mowth fair wirdis proccidis. a Mork Oh the Pas^ 
Sian Wks. 1299/1 Kuery fyn^cr shalbe a thombe. 2558 Q. 
Kgnnroy Contpeud, Tract, in Woiir.Soc. it/Zre. (1844) 117 
Hot everilk faithfiill minister tu bestowc the grace oiihiik 
God hes gevin hyin. 1388 J. Harvky Prophet Us 51 iCvcry 
rijjjht wooiider, .such as Moises and Elisiieus used, were 
neither faiiied apparcnccs, or, etc. x6o6 G. WIoopcockk] 
tr. Justin's Hist. 16 a, Discending amongst euery private 
Captaine. x6io Shak.s. 7 Vw/. i. i. 62 Hee'l be hang*d yet, 
Though euery drop of water swcarc against it. 0x6x8 
Kalkk'.h in Walton (1653) 67 If all the world .and 

love were young, And truth in every Shepherds tongue? 
X71X IC. Waro If'ulgus Jirit. viii. 89 E'cry willing Hero. 
X763 Garrick in Colman's Postk. Lett. (1820) 2^«i 'l‘hey have 
dug uu Every Utensil that were in uac among the Romans. 
17^ Hist. Ned Evans 1 1 . T05 Every inhabitant, male and 
female, young and old, was asstcmbled. xSao Southcv 
Life IVesiey L 393 To see every person in his class at least 
once a week. 1848 Mac.mjuay Hist. P.Hff. 1 . 279 In every 
experimental science iheic s a tendency towards perfection. 
x8do Mrs. Cakcyi.k Lett. 111 . 34 Feeling better in every 
way. 1879 l.orKYi:R fUew. Astran. ix. 1 . 307 Every particle 
of matter .attracts every other particle. 

b. preceded by .1 possessive [iroiioun. 

1588 Shak.s. L. L. L. iv. i. 87 , 1 prnphane iny heart on lliy 
eueric part. x6xo — Temp, 11. i. 257 A .space whose 
cu'ry cubit Seemes to cry out, how, etc. t6xi Cymb. 1. 
iv. 49 Then a young Traiicllcr. .in my euery action to be 
gtiiacd by others experiences. x68a Dryuen & Lke Dk. 
GnUe II. it, Your every Grace Will kill at l*-.ast your thousand 
in a day. 170* Rowe Tamerl. 1. i. There niy Thoughts 
iny every C.arc i.s cciiler'd. 1748 Kicm.vrdson r/aW»Yi (tSi t) 

1 11 . 97 Her ev€i7 moment to find the iiiutuent critical, 

Jauk Austen Northang. Abb. (1S66) 95. xSxa Coleridge in 
Southey Omniiina II. 234 'I'hc ungrateful tr.Vuor, whose 
every measure has been tu make them still more incapable. 
1835 IIkckvoru Recoil. 14C Anger nervaded his every look 
and gesture. x8ra Lowkm. Study U'/nd. 87 'I'he American- 
ism of his every thought , word and act. 1879 J . W. Siieher 
JPho is Mary * 258 She turned her love over in its every 
aspect. 

C. with a supcrl. adj. (preceded by the) inter- 
posed hel'ore the sb. Obs. or arch. ^The sense 
would now be o.\pressed by even the teaslf etc., 
treated ns a parenthesis). 

x6so J. King .S'erm. 28 the least remembrance. 

x6s9 BflJ W.M.Tois Catisid. Considered 73 In all the Copies 
extant, .'every the least iota and tittle is to be found. 1785 
Mrs. .'V M. Bennett Juvenile Intiiscr.{ijZ(>) V’. 1x7 Strict 
adherence to every the minutest part of their customs and 
religion. 1806-7 J- bKRK.sKORD Miseries Hum. Life (1S26) 

I. X, Evciy the most minute article. X837-8 Sim W. 1 Tamil- 
TO.V l.ogic XV. (1866) I. 277 Every, the most complex, web 
of thought may be reduced to simple syllogisms. 

td. with a or an before the sb. Obs. 
a X31O0 Cursor M. 510 (Giltt.) lorn.ays. .fourii mile cucrilk 
a day, c X3as Pol, Songs (i 839) 1 57 Everuch :i uarosshe heo 

K ilkelh in pync. X35a Minot Poems x. 51 ('od save .sir 
dward his right In ever ilka nede. c 1440 Hylton .Seala 
Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xli, Kueiv'c.he a soule rasonablc 
owyth for to coueylc, .nyghynge to Jliesu. 

O. with shs. referring to time, as day, year, etc, in 
advb. phrases indicating repetition (cf. Evkuy- 
DAV); also (//.) before a cardinal numeral, lo in- 
dicate successive groups of objects ; (r.) before an 
ordinal, successive interval.^ of action. So Ellery 
other {day, etc.), where /• = * second Also 
cUtrib. + Every other while ; at alternate periods ; 
every now and then. 

fa.) e iao5 Lay. 6034, &aure. .Tlchc [r lajS cucrechu] wintre; 
inne Wales heo wun^en. a X300 Cursor M. 19041 (G^ut.) 
Arli lie .ipostlis euer-ilke day went to {le temple for to prai. 
cx4ao Sir Amtuiace A roarchand of this cite, 

Hade..cuirych xere thre hiiudryth pownde. c X440 J^rotup, 
Pan*. 141 Erydny, or cucryday, quotidie. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 196 Eueryd.Ty, quotidie. xdsa NKF.nH.\M tr. 
Setden's mare Cl. 23 The keeping of., grcaler Armadues 
every day then other. 1697 Dkydkk Virv. (it'org. in. 823 
'I'i-siphoiie.. every Moment rises to the .sight. 173* Herke- 
i.KV Alciphr. n. ^ fi The world every day grow.s wiser. X706 
H. Hunter tr. St^I'ierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111 . 41 The 
two tide.s of six hours rc-appeiir every day equal. 

>b.) x6o6 SiJAKS. Ant. Cl. v. ii. 278 In euery tenne 
[women J that they [the Gods) make, the diucls murre fiuo. 
a t6a6 Bacon iVfiv Atl. (1629) xy Euery twclue yeares thcr 
■should lar set forth, .two .Ship.H. a T716 L.^DY M. W. Mon- 
TAC.L'F, f.el, tu Mr.%. S, 5 Aug., Every twenty paces gives you 
the pio-spect of some villa, arid every four horn's a. large 
town, Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 176 A parliament 
should be held every three years. 

(f.) c X400 Macsjjev. (1839) xvi. 174 At euery thryddepas 
pat pci gon fro here how^ bei kncicn. c 1400 Beryn 1256 
1 o clothe the al new, eueffen othir day. X5X7 I'orkington 
11884) a«» Every ycr or every other yer y* Chosyn a 
■Duke. 1545 UoAi.L, etc. Erasm. Par. (15481 Lube iv. yS .t. 
An e.xtreme ty|-aiinous deiuitl , , dnoeth euery other while 
^daitily take hym. 1597 Shaks, a Hen. IV, in. ii. 329 
This .same sturu’d lustice bath done nothing but prate lo 
Bie . . aud euery third word a Lye. 1899 Lemtuam Wks. 


(1843) XI. x8 The dally, more th.in the every other day,' 
paperx. X8B4 M. E. Wilkins in HarpeVs Mag, Oct. 793A 
She sto^d . . to kiss her. .every other mipute. 

f. Pnrases, On every side\ everywhere,^ every 
directii^m. In same sense, t/» or on every end, on 
every half. Every., man Ta^k, every mothers son 
(collo([.): every single individual. Every now and 
then, every now and again, every once in a while 
[corruption of ever, etc] : at intervals, from time 
to lime. Every bit, every whit \ altogether, en- 
tirely, quite. Every here and there^ at various 
points or places. Every which way : [U. S.) every- 
way, in all directions. Also Evrry-dkal. 

€ uio5 Lay. 5881 On miter alchcre [c x%j$ euereche] halue. 
Ibid. 10549 hi wenile an mueDulchc [c 2x75 euerechel 
ciulc. 1197 R. G1.0UC. (Rolls) 595a The deneik. .in euerich 
ende Him worrede her & }>cr. c 2340 Cursor Af. 1646 (Trin.) 
Cuuetise lecchcry and pi idc Hah -‘ipred his world on euery 
syde. XS83 Stixiiceh IVarrcs Lotue C. 1. 79 a. The Smniordu.s 
murdered euery mothers sonne of them. X700 S. Parkkii 
6 P/iitos, Ess. 12 The Primieval Earth will be c cry whit as 
ill .shaped as that wu poor Mortals inhabit, xyjx Select, fr. 
Eoffs Wkly. Jml. (1732) 11 . 255 The Doctor was every now 
and then confoundedly pttxxlcd what to do with them. 1833 
Bi'. TniRLWAi.L in Philol. Mvs. 11 . 240 The theory will every 
now und then become the foundation of the history. 1840 
Dickknh Barn. Rudge xxxix, ‘Every one of ’em, ^replied 
Dei in i.s, ‘ Every itmri jack 1859 Dasknt PoO. Tales Norse 
Every man jack of them are so sound asleep. x86o 
Bartlett Diet. Awer. s.v., Every once in a while. 187a 
Mark Twain Rougkiug It (in Vaxmer A mericanisttis), He 
put gn the pack saddle, .and then wound a rope all over. and 
about it and under it every which way. 1883 P. Uouinson 
Pishes of Fancy yo Eve^ now and ag.ain the ear could 
c^tlch the sudden splash of pike meeting pike. 

I 1 2. With plural sb. (chiefly with defining word 
iiiteriiosed) : All severally (cf. ( ir. iieatfroi). Obs. 

1558 0. Ki •iz. ill Slrype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. i. 2 Subject.sof 
every the saiiJ kingdouies. 159X F. Si'Arby tr. Cattau's 
(ieomattcU 68 (jf the hc.ad anti of euery things therein con- 
tayned. x6io Shaks. Temp. v. i. 249 Fie re.soluc you.. of 
eiiciy lliese Icappcnd accidents. x6a3 Bingh.am Xenophon 
126 Taking Polycratcs the Athenian Captaine with him, 
and a man from euery the Coronels. x6a6 W. Sclai ek 
Exp. 2 J'hess. (1629) 256 Wee.. owe him IGotl) oliediciice 
according to eueiy his tiiorall commands. xtSyx H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Colloq. gi Every several Troups have their Ensignes. 

3. With loss of distributive sense : « * All pos- 
sible’, * the utmost degree of’. 

1x783 t„D. Perlv in C. Hose's Diaries (i8fio) I. 58 Every 
domestic ea.se . . that u mortal could enjoy.) M<hI. 1 fct-l 
every respect for him. They showed him every considera- 
tion. There i.s every pro.sficct of nucccsx. 

4. In senses now commonly expressed by each. 
a. In Evety man, used to distribute a plural. 
{arch.) +b. Each of two {obs. exc. dial.). 

» 5*^-34 Tinuale Matt. xx. 9 They . . came and receaved 
every man a peny. [So in x6xx and R.V.] xsgo Tuvnse 
A nimadv. i x875> 50 1'hey dyd ryde one ciierye sync of hym. 
x63pi Lithoow Trtvi*. x. 455 'lue SerKeant-s, and the two 
slaucs, thru.st on euery ancle an heauy Iwlt. x88o A ntrhn ft 
Do7L*n Gloss. S.V., Thcrc’.s a chimicy on every en’ o’lhe house, 
t 6. « .Any ; in sentences expressing possibility. 
* 55 * Hui-okt s. V., Eucryc man, quilibet. 1577 B. Goocb 
Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 180 b, When evene sicai^in suf- 
fercth them [Ijecs] not tube abroad, they nni-st at .such tiine.s 
bee fedde. 1760 Colusm. Cit. W. xxv, I'hc weakness of 
the wall which every earthquake might overturn. 

II. absol. (quasi-/r(7«.) 

+ 0. Everybody, every one. Obs. 
a xaas Ancr, K. 4 Vor encrich schal holden J>e iittrc efter 
het jm licoine mci be.st mid hire semi l>e inre. c 1350 Gen, 
Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kisle, on ilc he gret. rx38o Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. in, i<.>2 F uyr scliol preve Jw werke of cvcryche. 
C1386 Chaucer IVifes Prol. 103 Every hath of (iod a 
propre gifte, 80m this, soni that, a.s him likith. 1475 Cax- 
ToN Jason, Eucrich haddc well eten and tlronketi raywni- 
ably. 1501 AuNuLiui Ckron. (1811)4 Th.at cuerich udmyltyd 
in to tilt lybartc of the cite Ik: of certayn crafte or oflice. 

7. Each, or every one, of (several Piersons or 
things). E'l^rmcrly often with verb in pi. Obs. 
cxc. in legal documents. 

1388 Wyci.ir Matt. XX. ii Thci token cucrychc of hem a 
peny. 1398 Trf.vis.a Barth. De P. R. in. xii. iTuIlem. M.S.>, 
pc wit hlAlakeh hede to many Emgis takeh |>c Jasse hedcio 
eueriche ^rof. CXA30 Cookery Bks. 2t> Temper il vpjm wyrh 
almaundti inyike, & do euery of hem In a polte. 1486 in 
Surtees Misc, (1890) 47 Hcrily I pray you, and everych of 
you. x5xa Act ^ Hen. VIII, c, 10 All other thinges com- 
piled in the same Indentures and letres patentes and in 
everych of them. X578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxviii. 116 Every 
of the sayde joyntes arc of the quantitie of a wheate come. 
1658 Slingsiiy Diary (1836) 420 Proiiiissing to them and 
every t)f them rewards and summes of money. X665 j. 
Sergeant Surefooting in Chr, 224 Every of whose Words 
and Action.s were infinitely lo be admir'd. X7aa Dk Fok 
Plague (1840) 41 Every of the said chirurgcon.s is to have 
twelvepcncc a body searched by them. 

b. esf. in phrase All and every ( - L. universi 
et siyignli). The phrase is also occaa. used in 
concord with a sh. in sing, or pi. c 
x5oa Gt. Charter \r\ Amolde CAnm. fxSii) 223 That the 
chariur aforsaid in alle and cuerych her article.s. .be ob- 
serued. xsa6 Pilp-. Perf (W. de W. 1531) *8* bet vs all 
& eueryche of vs in all our cUstresse . . ron to that trone of 
mercy. 1570 Gkindal Rent. (1843) 149 That atl and cvciy 
of the said vicars have a Bible. X635 Mag. Worcester in 
Dircks Life (1865) 390 Use these seals to all and every of 
the purposes aforesaid. x8fl6 Brntham in Hysint. Rev. VI, 
^73 To all and every the children and child of the said 
intended marriage, i^s Act S tjr 9 Viet. c. 1x9 Sched. ii, 
The said covenantor, his heirs, executor.s, or administrators, 
and all and every other person whosoever. 


+ 0. Each (of two). ' 

e 1385 CiiAUCFR L.Q. W. 2378 Philontent, In armes everych 
of hem [Philomela and ProgavJ other takeih. xm Langi.. 
P. Pi. C. XXI. 77 A cacehepol . . craked a-two hcredegges 
. . of euerich or )n> #eoues. a m$oh in Amolde.#C^tf»ip. 
(xSxx) wo It was decreed the. sayd arbitrotfk that 
eueryche off my Lordia of Clouccter and of Winchester 
.skuloc take etlur other by the hand. xs6o Frampton in 
Strype Ann. Rqf. 1 . xx. 242 I'wo men covered with wlute 
c.anvas coatif. .#tl ove^ of them a vizard upon.their faces. 
1578 bvTE Dofodns V. il. 547 There be two sorter of Hikes. . 
and cveij^ of them is diuided againe into two kindcs. 

1 8. Distributing a plural. Obs, ; Each. 

c i3jpo Beket 671 Forto do everech his beste to wende ech 
in his side. ri43o Cookery Bks. 27 Take a porcyon of 

S mder of Clowys, of Gyngere, of Graynys ot Perys, of 
iicry a porcyon. ct^ Douce MS. 55 xxxix, Cast, .broth 
and water and wyn of everiche a quantite. X485 Caxton 
Paris ff V. 16 Goo ye cueryclie under that baner that he 
wyl mayntene. 

III. Combinations. 

1 9 . Every other. » £)ach other : used as a re- 
ciprocal pronqun. (lu early use every subj. and 
other obj. ; later the phrase appears as a com- 
pound.) Obs. 

xxs^ O. R. Chron nn. 113S. Aluric m,Tn sone raeuede o^t 
)>c iiiihle. CXX7S Latnh. Horn. 7 We luuicn ure efrec ooer. 
us bi-iwencii swa we weren brofire. CX385 Chaucer L. G. 
IV. 719 Tisbe, 'J'he name of everych gan to otiiyr .sprynge. 
c 1386 - Pars. T. 1 28 The lovyng children . . wolden everych 
of hem eten other if thay mignten. X413 liViK;. Piigr. 
Sowle V. xiv. (14B3) 105 'I'hcy .saiden graces wonder ioyfully 
lakyng ciicriche other by the hand. 1594 Kvo Cornelio v. 
in Hu/ 1 . Dodslcy V. 242 They ran at cver-cach other lund 
and foot. 

10. Everyone. (In 16 - 1 7 th c. the form 
one was often divided every chone.) 
t a. adJ. - sense i a, Obs. 
x^ Udall Erasm. Par, Luke 103 b, Euery one man 
ought to be neighbour to an other. 

b. adj. ab.'iol. (e^vri wwn). With reference to a 
sb. or pron. going before, wliich it usually dis- 
tributes ; or followed by of. Often incorrectly with 
pi. vl). Somcliines Each (of two things). 

r XUS Auer. R. 18 Bkscift on mid cuerlclion of fleos grel- 
iingcs. ciaso Gen. ff Ex, 185 Ilk kinnes erf, and wrim, 
.ind dcr. .And euerilc on in kiiide good, c 1320 R. Bku.nnk 
Medit. 132 With hym hey ry.se cvcryche-onc. r X380 Wyclik 
Set. li^ks. III. 502 ICvcre ilk one of hese parties is ho 
same Gods body. c'X43o Hymns Virg. 11S67) 48 Wcschulcn 
foonde cuery-choon. CX460 Tenvnetey Myst. 12) He com- 
maiindcK you everilkon, Tu hold no kyng l>ot hym aloii. 
xw^Sheph. KalenderxWxx.X sIltII them soon v.-inquish every 
chonc. nx535 More On the Passion Wks. 13891 To haui: 
hndde theym taken and slayn**. cucrye chone. King Ir. 

Canisitiil Cateeh. 216 'I'he sirine of Adam.. is in al men, 
nno Kcucral and peculiar sinne in cucrilk .anc. 1607 TorsEi.i. 
Four f. Beads (1673) 223 The under lip five, every one of 
the checks ten. t6ii Builk Num. xvi. 3 All the. Congrega- 
lion .are holy, eiirry one of them. m68o Butler A\w. 

1 1 759) 1 . 14 What we every one can swear. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. 89 Everyone [of these Passages] arc true. 

Q. pron. (e*v’ri|VVMi). Everybody; sometimes 
written as one word. The pron. referring to eatery 
one is often pi. : the absence of a sing. pron. of 
common gender rendering this violation of gram- 
matical concord sometimes necessary. 

axzMAncr. R, 252 Muchel neod is h^* cuerichon holde 
mid oOcr, mid hlsic bonen. c 1340 C'wriv>r d/. 10047 (I'l in.) 
pc chaslite of his lady Ou«v,omch. .Gredinc.s of cueruchon, 
X387TKEVISA Higdon tRollsiVII. 125 Eiieiichon loked to 
hym self. x|^ Skelton Magnyf. 1055 Gry.st save cverych- 
one. 15^ f. IIkywood .Spider^ F. A iij, lyll everie one 
had mocked everichoiie. Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth 
Pref., The Difficulties . . of every one. 173* Berkeley 
Alciphr. IV. § 21 Every one know,s th.at analogy is a (ircek 
word. X735 Johnson tr. l.obo's Voy. 99 Every one Sacrifices 
a Cow or more, according lo their different Degrees of 
Weallh or Devotion. X870 Da.sent F.ventfnl Life led. 4) r. 

1 b'Yery one had made ii]) their minds that 1 was to be one 
thing, and 1 came out another. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 

1. 479 1'hose familiar woitls. .are in the mouth of every one. 
X877 W. H. Mai.lock New Repub. (1878) 94 Everyone then 
looked about them silently, in su.spense nnd expectation. 

11. In parasynthetic derivatives, as cilery-coloured. 

1744 'i'lioMfiON Spring 726 The I’eacock .spreads His 
cveiy<oloiir‘d Glory to the Sun. 

12. Combined with adverbs, as Evkhyhow, 
Everywherk, etc., and with sulistantives, in which 
the combination is usually written as one word, 
the sense of the substantive being weakened; as 
Evekyiiody, Everything, etc. 

^ 13. The form ever each, surviving in archaislic 
use till 16 th c., was corrupted into every ecuh, which 
often ap[)ears in late editions of 15 th c. texts (where 
the originals had evercche, everych, or the like), 
and hence has occas. been used arch. hy recent 
writer.s. ' 

X430 Lync. Bochas 1. xix. (1554) 35 b, Sampson .. tokc 
their [foxis] tailes knit them twem .and twein And amid 
euery eche he set a iirc>broude. 1177 Norton Ord, Alck^ 
i. in Ashm. (1652^21 Everie each of Fourc were Gold and like 
a Knight. xs67 Marlkt Gr. forest 29 And euery cche , 
moment at dcafh his nod and beck. 1607 Torsell Four/. 
Beasts (1673) 375 Every each other day he suffereth one 
sickness or other. X609 C. Butlkk Fern, Mon. vil. (»6a3) 

K iij, But for the most part they die eucryeach one* 
Mnlorfs Arthur 1. ificvii. (t8x6i 1 . 49 Eyery each of (hem 
[X470 evieryche of hem] did him homage. 1864 MUmuv iii 
Once a Week a 6 Nov., Now every each hath pass’d the bar. 

Uvery, obs. vit. ot Ivory. 

« 
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Brciyliddir ,(e*v»ri-|, e-v’riibpdi, -b^), pron. I 
[Comb, of Evkry and Body in the Bense (now obs. 
in literary use) of /erson. Formerly written as 
two words : ct. Anybody.] Every person, every 
one. Everybody else : every other person. Some- 
times incorrectly with pi. vh. or proH. 

c Sj^ Ld. Bkrners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 985 Even'e bodye 
was in thr vr lodfcynKes. 1580 Sidney A rcadia n. (f 61 3) x 56 
Now this king did Kcepc a great house, that euerie body 
might come and take their meat freely. i6so //mr Suhsec. 
477 To take vpon him the disciplining of cucry body for 
their erruur& 169s T. I 1 [ale) A a-. /Vinv Invent, p. Ixxxvii, 
That which is every body’s work is no body’s. 1710 Bekke* 
LEV Princ. Hum, Knowi. § 97 Time, place, and motion .. 
are what everybody knows. 17x5 Du For Pam. Instruct, 

L i. (1841) I. xo Do not everybody else love him? 1759 Bp. 
Warbuhton Lett. (x8oo) 280 Kvery body else 1 meet with 
are full rc.'idy to go of themselves, c 18x7 H oco Tales Bk. 

11 . io6 Gilbert was every body’s body. x8ao Byron IVks, 
(1840} IV. 398 Every body does and says what they please. 
x86o Tyndai.l Glac. t. xi. 72 What 1 suppose h.%s been ob- 
served. .by everybody. x866 Ui'.skin.£M. Dust\. ^1883)89 
Everybody seems to recover their spirits. xSyx Morlcy 
Poltaire 1x886) 119 He was ever on the alert.. to impart of 
it [knowledge] to cvcrylxxly else. 

Everyday (e-vsri,-, c*vri|dc», c:vri,df'^*)» sb. 
and a. [Combination of Evkky and Day.] 

A. sb. f a. Each day in continued succession, 
b. dial, A week-day, as ojjposed to Sunday. 

rr374CMAncKR Boetk.^ 11. ii. 33OI10U m.Hn wlier fore mak- 
est hou me gilty by E^nc cucrydayes plcynynges. x888 
Elwortuv IV. SomcrsL ‘1 Word-bk. s. v., Oh ! I keeps they 
for Sundays, I don’ put ’em on 'pen everydays. Mod. Be. 
Ask him for an every.d.^y, he cannot come uii u Sunday. 
Sunday .and evcry-d.ay are alike to him. 

B, attrib.f passing into adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to every day, daily ; also, 
pertaining alike to Sundays and week-days. 

X647 Sai.tmarsii S^ark. Glory 170 His fulness lives 
in an eternal cvcry-<lay siibbath, while some live in little 
more than .. one day in the week. 1648 IfAM.MoNij ll ks. 
IV. (.i684i 508 An every-day care for the drying up of the 
great fonntuin of Leprosic in the Heart, 1796 Lamu Z.<V/. to 
Coleridjire in Lip ii. 16, I am heartily sick of the every-day 
scenes of life. 1804 Bi*. Lincoln in ( J. Rose’s Diaruat (i86o) 

1 1 . 85, I do not doubt but you want constant eveiy-day 
debaters. 1857 Livincstonk Trtvi\ Introd. 6 uofv. Make 
religion the everyday business of your life. x86x Fi.o. 
Nigmtint.alk *V//rA7«(*'95 'J’hc everyd.ay m.inageinent of .a 
sick room. x88o Muikwkaii tr. Imtit. Gains sgi Voluntary 
sale of a slave was of everyday occurrence. x 8 fl 0 Klwoktii v 
IV. .Somerset IVord-bk. s.v., An ‘every-day horse’ is one 
that can work all tlie week long . . not like a l*arson‘s 
horse, which can only work Sundays. 

2. Of articles of dress : Worn on ordinary days 
or week-days, as opposed to Sundays or high- 
days. Also fig. Every-day self. 

x63a Massinocr City Madam 1. i. Few gre.it ladies going 
to a iTias<|uc. .outshine our’s [fashions] in their every-day 
habits. x8^ Miss Miikomo Village Ser. i. uSb-ii yij 'I hc 
cvery-d:iy rihliuiuU were coloured. 1840 Dick i<.N.s Old C. 
.Shop xiii, Mr. Qiiilp invested himself in his every-day gar- 
ments. X883 H. H. Kank in Har^ Vs Mag. Nuv. 945/9 , 1 
seemed to have left my every-day self in the. .vestibule. 

3. T'o be met with every day ; common, ol■dina^)^ 
Of persons and their attributes: Commonplace, 
mediocre, inferior. Also every-day-iuorld adj. 

aiT^iSiiEN-stoNii (T.), Things of common concern. .m:ike 
no sli^t impression on everyday mind.s.^ 1781 Johnson 
L, P., Akenside, This was no c^efy-day writer. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson (1831) IV. 19 Every-day knowledge had the 
most of his Just praise. 18x7 Colkhidcis Biog;. 202 Persons 
of no every-day powers and acquirements. 1845 J. H. 
Nkwman kss. Developm. 249 Her every-d.ay name.. was 
the Catholic C!hurch. 1847 Alii. Smith Chr. Tadpole xthtiCxx. 
(1879) 377 [She] had shrunK from the every-d-iy people in the 
parlour of the public-house. i86a Burton Bk. fluntcr ^The 
vulgar everyday-world w.'iy of putting the idea. x868 Fuel- 
man Norm, Com/. (1876) II. viii. 287 Trca.son is spoken of as 
an everyday matter. 187X Mad. Simples Invest, iv, I'cople 
who have a cook, .ought nut to dine like everyday folks, 
licnee BverydaynaM. rare. 

X840 Lowkll Poet. Wks. (i37g> 89 The every-day- 
nc.ss of this work day world. 1876 Mas. Wiiitnkv Sights 
ij* tns. xxiv, Nice, jolly every.daynes.s. 

t ETerydeal. Obs. [Combination of Evkky 
and Deal.] 

L as sb. Every part, the whole, every point in 
particular. 

xwm K. Glouc. (1794)35 For my god heo louede me, & now 
he habbeh euery del. c X330 K. Brunne Chron. (1810) 78 A 
message. .'I'uld William eucridele. of Malcolinc robljerie. 
X413 LYr>r.. Pilf/r. Stnvle iv. xxxvt. (14831 Bj The fecle ben 
the Da.scs that beren euerydele. 1496 Dives Sf Paup, iW. dc 
W.) i.xx. 54/3 As they saye one holy prayer may cliaungc 
cuery dele. X53X Elyot 1. xx, The slraungc kynge. . 
understode euery dele of the mater. 

b. subjoined to a sb. or sb. pron. ; emphasizing 
the totality of the object : Every whit, every part 
(of it) ; shading off into the advb. use a. 

c xsBO Bestiary 345 Forwetpen pride curilfc] del, so hert 
doS hise homes. 1x97 K. Ox.ovc. 1x734) 408 An quoyrite 
tour hii lete make eucryldel of tre. c X374 Chaucer Boetk. 

* II. L 31 She bat 3U coucrejj hir and wympieh hir to o^er folk, 
hajr shewed hir eumrydel to )jc. x^3 Gold. Leg. 

102/x Thenne saynt lohn toke the cuppe. .and dranke it of 
euerydele, xpbo Sckool-ho. IVomea 7B7 in ITozl. P. P, P, 
lY. X35 Thy bea.sts, thy goods and thy children all Be dead 
and l^nt now cuery deale. 

% as adv. In every part, in every respect ; en- 
tirely, wholly. • 

ctm Lay Folks Mass^bk, (MS. B.) 596 Make my loue, 

You III. 


both day & nyght .sykerly sett euerilk dele, r x^ Sowdone 
Bab. 314, I have aspied evcrydele Howe thai .sholle alle be 
betrayede. c Partenav 914 Ther coursers loged . . 
Insyde tentes fuf tair cueridcl. Br. Hai.l AVxA iii. vii. 49 
If that semblance suite not cuene dealc. X714 Gay .Skeph. 
PVeek V. 79 There cv’rydcale my Heart by Love was gain’d. 
ETdZyhow (e'vori|-,c‘v*ri|hQii), adv. rare, [See 
Every 12.] In every way. 

X837 Hawthorne Afuer. Note-bks. (1879) I. xoa Crags, 
all shattered and tossed about everyhow. x 9 BoAtken;rum 
94 Apr. 539 The walking lour was got through every how 
but on foot. 

tXSyerylikei adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 
everelike, -yllyke, -ylycho. [f. Ever Elike, 
though probably looked upon as Every -f Like.] 
Ever in like fashion ; continually; in later dialectal 
use, from time to time ; at intervals. 

a x^iaio-yo Alexander 340 [>e ious out he wrciigis. Erne till 
exorriscK ethiseucrelike. Jbid. 75*7(Duhlin MS.)Th.ato^r 
wy for hys werkez wepys eneryllykc. c 1400 Chron. Vilod. 
3164 5ct almys-dede and fastyng he dude evcrvlyche con- 
tinucllc. 185$ Robinson IVhitby Gloss. s.v.. They kept 
plying the music every like. 

Every one : see Every 10. 

IiVei^hillC^ (c*v.^rr, e v’ri,J)iq\/mi. 

1 . A combin.ation of Every (sense 1) and Till Nt;. 
As in anything, something, nothing, the subst. 
clement has usu.ally no definable ine.aning, the 
compound lx:ing equiv.alent to a neuter absol. use 
of the adj. The distributive sense etymologically 
belonging to the word is often absent, its force 
iHiing merely collective; hence it is the current 
sidistitutc for all (abaci.), all things, wliicli in 
most contexts .are now goniewhat formal. Often 
followed by adj., as everything good ' ’ ‘ all that is 
good*. Formerly written as two words ; this is 
now rare, exc. w'lierc the two words are used with- 
out modification of sense. 

c 1385 Chaiu-kk L. G. tv. 39.8 Prol., In noble corage oghtc 
been arcstc, Andweyeii euery thing hyeijnytcc. t x440frVff<7- 
rpdes 4 Wysc and manly preuyd in cuery thyng. 1567 J. 
Sankohh tr. Ppiitetus ;!b. In euery thing .. which thou 
louest, thou mustdiligcntlyconsidertheiiualitie. x6ooShaks. 
A. K. L. II. vii. 166 S.ins teeth, sans eyes, suns taste, sans 
euery ihing. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Rejig. 1. it, Everything 
is cnduwea with such u natural Principle, wdtereby it is 
lUicesKarily ittcliiied to promote its own preservation and 
well being. x68i Drvokn Abs. Sf Achit. 1. 548 Zimri. .was 
everything by starts and nothing long. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler no. i 3 o P 8 Among the .sons of learning, many 
seem to have thought of evciything but themselves. 1796 
Jank Al'sikn t^ride ^ Prey, xxvii, Every ibing however 
went on .smoothly. x8s5 Macaulay l/isi. £ng. IV. 567 .She 
had nor. .his partiality for everything Dutdi and for every* 
thing Calvinistic. 1837 Bu«:ki.k Civiliz, I. ix. 572 The 
government [in FranceJ is believed to .see every thing, 
know evci-y thing, and provide for every thing. 1879 M. 
Ar.n'olo Guide to ting. Lit., Mixed E.ss. 180 Ei'crything, 
surely, depends tipon what the lesson is. 

b. as predicate, characterizing something as 
of sunreine irajtortancc*. colloq. 

Mod. Be sure you arc in gixid lime ; that is evei'y thing. 

2. sb, rare in sing.\ in pi. humorously. Things 
of every kind. Also (nonce- use) quasi-tii^’. ; and in 
com b., every t hi ng-fuaker. 

*797 Mrs. A. M. Bknnett Beggar Girl {x^xi) V, Miss 
Warsinghum was. .the mo.st accomplished, the most sensible, 
the most every thing woman could be. 180s Bkntham 
/ fT'J. (1843) X. 390 It is a^gainst my habits, my principles, 
my everything, to proijose it lo him. a x^$ Hood To Mr. 
Malthus ill, Therearc. .too many every I bing-m.akcrs. 1865 
Diukknh Mut. Fr. 1. iii. But to be sure there were luiii 
ev^rythings. Ruskin in Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 3/2 Patent 
everythings going of ihernsclvc.s cvcr>'whcre. 

Ev6r3rway (e vdrir, c*v’ri|W^‘), adv. [Cf. Al- 
WAY, Anyway ; sometimes written as two words.] 

1 . a. In every manner or way; in every direc- 
tion. b. In every respect. 

a. X570 Lu.vins Mamp, nyj I’hicryway, oumi modo, 
quauis. 1380 Barkt Alv. F, 376 Square euerie way, quo- 
quo versus quadratum. 1774 Isolds m. A <*/. Hist. (1776' 1 . 
398 A Deity residing in tin* midst of an uiuverse, infinitely 
extended every way. 1878 Browning La Saisms 34 The 
everyway external strettm. 

b- x6oi SiiAKS. ynt. C. IV. ill. .5^ You wrong me every 
way : You wrong me Brutus. 16x5 jIldwell Moham. Imp. 
ir. $ 57 The contrary, .opinion is euery way without any shew 
probability. 1749 Fiki.dinu Tosh Jones iv. ii, Her mind 
W.1S every way equal to her person. 18x8 Caklyi.k Misi. 
(18.57) .1- A wide and everyway most import.'int interval. 

quasi-o/f/'. x6a8 Haki-will in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 399 
Sir Thomas Budley. of whose . . every way sufficiency, I 
have had a lung trial 

2. Comb. {rwpue'7uds.) 

x768”74 Tucker Lt. Nat. fxSs'A I. 475 A clock .. with 
everyway'inultiform-cxrmi.sitcly-mcchanical circurnstance.s 
belonging to it. X84X J. T. IIkwlkit Parish. Clerk III. 
3»o Evcry-wny.at-oncc-i.sh eyes. 

Hence fikerywa^MSS {noncc-tVii:\ the quality 
of extending in every dircctiun. 

1674 N. Vkxwax Bulk Ijt Reht, 103 Hi.s cverywayness or 
immensity is the same. 

+ E*V6S3rway8, adv. Obs. [Every + rvays adt b. 
genitive. Cf. Anywavs. 1 In every direction. 

X 398 Trkvima Barth. DeP.K. iv. iv. 1x495 > 85 'Phe bodies 
cuery wayc.s ben gretc hy« and longc and brrxle. 

Sversrwhen (e*vori,-, c*v’ri,hwen), adv. [f. 
Every + When ; on analogy of evefywhere,"] At 
all times, always. 


X843 Carlyle ^r. (1858) 91 1 Everywhere and every- 

when a man has to ' pay with his life', x^ Lynch Tkeo. 
Trin. xi. 208 Every when and every where Sweetest flowers 
welcome arc. i86a Rro. Apr. 495 Religion. .must be 
with us everywhere and every when. 

ETexywhence (c voii,-, cvriihwems), ath. 
rare, [f. Every -h W hence on analogy of Every- 
where^ From every direction. 

1890 Ros.sktti Wks, I [. 458 'I hey all come at his summon- 
ing Every whence both far and near. 

£v6zywh0re (t* vmi,-,c*v’ri|liwe»i),fjt/v. [repr. 
two distinct MJ’l compounds. 1 . Evcr-ytvhere, f. 
Ever + Ywiikrk (t)E. ^eh^oier) anywhere, every- 
where. 2 . Every-whcrc, f. 1 £very (ME. tverilk) 
+ Where. Formerly often written separately.] 

1. In every place ; also in narrower sense, in 
every part (of a limited space, of a book, an 
aiit))or*s writings, etc.). 

axMS After. R. 200 Auh cuenhwar, hwiarse ich go 
swulDest forS, bileaue |>e lengiirc, a 1x25 Leg. Kaih. ('Kr 
loofmnn ft li lauord..i.s mil tc eaueribwer. <1x300 
Cursttr itt. 5567 (Guit.) Ouor-all his kingriche eucrilk-iiuar 
[<• X340 Trin. cuery where], t XMu ibid. x8ooi (Ti ln.) What 
iii.itier is bitt ihcsiis pat werrep on [w cucrywhorc. 1413 
l.VDC.. Pilgr. .'iowle 111. x. (1483) 56 Suche noysc and r.rye 
cuery where sownyd alias, e 1590 Marlowk Faust. Wks. 
(Ktldg.) 85/x, 1 may be here and there and everywhere. 
x66s .Stilmngfl. Orig. Sarr. rii. ii. H 18 Motion .. must be 
alike everywhere in il [ni.'itter]. X69S K. Wai.kkk FpitlctmL 
Mor. xiv, You’ll find th’ Avenues guarded cv'ry where. 
1748 HAKTLiiV Obsent. Man 1. Tnlrod., I every- where use 
these Words in the .Senses here ascrilHrd (u thorn. 1850 
M^CiKsn Dis'.Cos't. i. ii. (1874) 39 VVe discover cverywhtre 
signs of littieiie.s.s and restlessness, i860 ’IVnoali. Glac. 1. 
xix. 136 The Imri/ontal stralificaLion is every'wherc beauti- 
fully shown. 1875 JoWKiT Plato (ed. 9) 1 . 116 Irresistible 
here, ns evt^rywberc in IMato. in his iiilellectual sutieriurity. 
t2. qiiasi-tf</)‘. All-i>orvadirig. Obs. rar€~^. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sf.Selv. 31 Eternity is said to be an 
everlasting now, and immensity us an every where cleavc- 
lesncsK. 

Hence Bverywharenasi, ubitpiity, ointiipre- 
sciice. rare, 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sf Sehf. 32 Neither of them would 
come any nearer lo everl.'isliiigncss, or cvetywherciies.s, than 
the shortest irnd the least do. 1839 Bailry Festus xx,{i848) 
70/1 Poetry is notainfmedto books, For the creative spirit. . 
Lath (loti’s everywhcrcncss. 

Every while, whit : nee While, Whit. 
Sverywhither (e'voiii-, e’v’ri|hwi;l\->i), adv. 
[f. Every + Whithkr; in ME. perh. f. Ever »■ 
VwHiTiiKU.) In every ilireclion. 

1398 Tmia ika Barth. Pe P. R. iv. iv. (1495) B.^Thc mousi 
mater is obedycnl tliat stretebyth itsclfc euery whytber and 
moost vpwarde. 1851 (.AKi vt-K .Sterling i. viii. (1872 48 II 
was l.'ilk . . spreading everywhither in inextricable currents. 
x888 'Ialmahk .S’erm. in The Voice iN. York) 98 June, A 
byinn bus wings, and ran fly everywhither. 

ilEvescllie. Obs. rare'- K [OF. r7W«7/f<fJmod. 
Y, (WchP) « Tr. rWJtYrf:—!.. cpiscopdlttSyj, epi- 
scopus bisliDp.] A (French) bishopric. 

z475 /f/'. Noblesse 34 Withe thre eveschics elepid diocc.si.s 
and citecs in the .saide ducliie. 

Eves(e, obs. form of Eaves. 
t E’V6#e, V. Obs. [OE. efesian, efsian, f. efes, 
K.wer ; the original sense must app. have been 
‘to cut the thatch at the eaves of a building* (cf. 
eaves-knife ) ; but all the known OE. examples 
have the wider sense ‘to cliji’.] trans. To cut, 
clip (a Iverson’s hair, the coat of an .inimal, a tree, 
etc.) ; to cut short the hair of (a person). 

f xooo .'Er.KRii: Gram. xxvi. fZ.) 157 Ic eftsij^c oiiSe ic si:cri* 
sf.cp o8«^'e hors, tztaas Ancr. R, 398 Absulones .s^hcnt• 
wlite, bet ase ofte asc me eucsede him mo sohlc his eiiwunge 
— b<^'^ her be me kerf of - uor two hundred .skies of -seolurc. 
c 1300 Marina 64 in Hurstmanri Leg. 1. 172 A rnI'R he dude 
hire apon, Ant ciiesede hire ase a inon. r 1315 f r/fJ44-. IV. 
de Bibtesw. in Wright Voi . 144 Mono top viis pri csiaiicer 
[LYi»w., evesc my cop), rx34oOVi7o. A- Gr. Knt. 1S4 Wat/ 
ciicsed al vml»c.torne, a-bot his clbowes. ^1304 P. PI. 
Crede 166 OrchcVardcs and erhcrcs euesod well crene. 

Evesing, var. form of Eavesino, Obs. 
f ZS'vesong. obs. [f. icve .iA* + So.vo.j 

1. «'s EvENSoNtJ I a ; .also gen. ( peril, transf.) a 
song sung al eventide. 

a xaas Auer, R. 29 Eftcr enesong anonrihl siggeS ower 
Placebo. ('xa90 A/Vv.v .S'atnts (1 8^7.1 66 He hi gan one 
satiine of euesoiigue. r 1300 .'it. Brandan 214 Ihc fowelea 
tho hit eve was, oigonnebeic evesong. 1389 in Rug. Gilas 
(iS/c*) 121 pe w^cundc belle of b« Enesong of .seint Tcter, 
1455 E. Ct.FRF. xTxPonrC. Rug. Lett. 5 Flc scith iiiatyna 
of Our Larly and evesong. 

2. Short for ‘evensoiig-bidl’. 

1393 [.ancl. P. PL C. vn. 396 Bargeynesand beucreges by- 
gunne to arysc, And sctyri so til cuesong r.-uig, 

3. attrib. 

c X3>s .SiiowtiiAM 87 (!>f tlie crourho he was do At evc- 
sanges <inre. 1387 Trkvisa JJigden (Rolls) VII. 943 pc 
biit.iillc dure-il from underlie of be day to cue sonyf tyme. 
1460 J.ybeaus Disc. (K>db.i 1424 From pt: our of prune Till 
hit W.7S cvesting lime !’«. /ijte b«y wer pro* 

tE’veat. Obs. f orms : 1 SBlest, flefat, nfist, 
efest, 3 ovest, -iat, ? eust, oust. Cf. Eirr sb,'-^ 
[OE. afcsl, acc. lo Sievers for *gft^st, f. «/-( *Op, 
(kr. ab) from, away from + Jst (see Ehte sb.) ; cf. 
Ger. abgunst.'] Envy, malice. 

a 1000 Cynkwulf Rlene 496 pact hie for efstum unscyl- 
dignc..f«orc bcraxldon. cxooe Ags. Ps, Ixix, 4 Heora 
ai^tu cac ealle sceamien. 41x300 Cursor M. 18559 (GOtt.y 
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))c princes aU his ful fas wid cust [print fd enst ; CottMt 
oust, printed onfii] and nilh affain liis ras. Hid. *3*3.8 (Edin. 
MS J In and uuest [printed ctiesi] and licheri. Ibid. 

U J279 tlCiliiL) pai )>at war tild of cuial [printed cnistj. 

£*Ye.gtar. Obs.ii\t:..poct. [f. Kve + Stak.] 
-- Evening star. 

€ 1374 CtiAtrcEn Boethim i. v. 23 ]>e eueslcrre esperus. .U 
pale uy be inorwe at bo rysyngc of J c soniie, 1387 '1 ‘revisa 
\K oll.sVl, 30A This Spaync. .hcct sonitymv of lies* 
pera, the eiic sterre. <14^ Promp. Parv. 144 Eveaterre, 
esperus. vesper. 1691 Ko. 'rAVi-OR Behmeu’s Theos. P/tilos. 
XV. ix Mans Astral Spirit, called his Prophetick Evvsfer. 
1878 Browning; Poets Crbisic xii, There peered May’s 
earliest cve-star. 

t Eve'Btig^ate, 7*. obs.-^ [f. L. rvestl^dt'Us^ 
pple. f. ? out + vesttgdre to track, discover. Cf. 
lNVhU4TiflATE.] iratts. 'Po seek out, search after, 
lollow ill the track of. 

1656 8z ifi Blount Clossogr. i7az-z8oo in Bailky ; hence 
in Ckaio, etc. 

Hctice Eve' 8 tigi.t«d ///. a. Ev«:itlffa*tioiL, a 

.scarchiiijij out, an investigation. 

Z775 Asii, Pwstigated, searched out. z6s8 Piiilliin, P.veS’ 
tijiation, ail canieit .seeking after. Z 7 ti-z 8 oo in Baii.ity. 

EvotCe, evett, ob.s. ff. Eft sb. 
tXSvibratep V. Obs. rare. [f. 1.. evibrdt- ppl. 
stem of hdbrJn, f. e- out f vibrdre to brandish ; 
see ViBU.\TK.] a. intr. To shake, tremble, b. 
tram. To brandish (a sword); to hurl (a mis.silci ; 
in <]uot. 

15B3 Stuhhks Anat. Abus. 63 Due not his Imndes and all 
his htxlie euibrate, (\n:uicr, and shake. 1633 -6 Cockitram 
Puibrnte, to shake. z 68 o H. Momi .Apoait. Apor. id*) 
'I'hat wonderful contrition of heart, that thf| word uf Dod 
makes, when it is siiiccielyatid poweiTuily evihrated against 
the Knemics of his Kiiigduni. 

Ifence f Svibra tlon [see -.vtion], the action of 
brandishing, a ijiiick movement. 

1644 II. V’aucihan .Serin. 20 Dost thou.. stay the. loose 
cvihratioiiii and pliuu.es of the eye? 1656-81 in BloUNI' 
u/oisn^'y. 1731-1800 in Uailky. 

£vick(e, var. form of 1 ’ivi-X’K, Obs. 

Evict (A'i kt), z* [f. L. ivit/- j)pl. stem of 
ivini’tW, f, out f vi/ii tW to conquer. 

The ctyniulogieal senses of tlie I.at. word are i. To conquer 
or overcome completely (c- having int;re)y an inten.sive fji ce ; 
7. 'I'o obtain by rouqiiei ing or overcotning ; to recover by 
judici.'d means ; to gain or accomplish in .spite of obstacles ; 
j. To overcome and e.xpcl ; to eject by judicial process; 
\. To elicit by force of argument, to prove. See K vincl. 1 

I. /.am. 

1. tram'. 'I'o recover fproperty or the title to 
property) of or from any one by a judicial process, 
or in virliie of a superior title. 

1503-4 Act iij Itoi. VI t, r.. 29 Indent., Yf the .scid .advou- 
son..idr(;i tiu: scid. .appropriacion be evicted .''.nd taken 
from the tciitl Alilj.is and Convent. 1541 3 Act 33 lien. V'llI, 
c. 3 y.Sj 4 If ilje sail! maiionrs. .be rcoi>vered or euicled out 
of or from the poiisr^^ion of cny suchc jierson by eny just 
or former title. 1577 Homnsulo Phron. 1 1 , i.j5 F.julc Hubert 
gr.iritcd to the said John., all the right that he had in the 
coimtie «.»f 1 h.'inoplc, and wli.itsoever might be got and 
evicted in the. snne conntie. 1601 K ( lonwxN Hps. Kn^. iiH 
He euict«:d ihe same (the {‘.land of Seah'/.] in law. ii 1610 
Hlau.y 7 V«v>jA//ra.\/. (lOffi) To Rdr., If ilu: thing bought 
Iwe cuicted fniin the buyer, by rt’.asisn tin; seller his j«v..svs- 
sioii was utit giHid. 1635 Sim K. Boyi.k Diary in Lismore 
Papers fivt. i. iiSRhi IV. 81 rbnf. lln;]. .should give .‘viifTicient 
sccuretic . . to answer all the mean piofilts if by law I .sJiutild 
evict his tytlc. 1809 Tu.mi.i.ns Lain Put. .s. v. Evict ion. 
If land is evicted, before the time of payment of rent on a 
lease, no rent shall be paid by the lessee. 1818 Ckuisu 
Digest cA. 2) IV. 434 If A. gives in exchange three acres 
to II. for other three acres, and afii-rwardi one acre is 
evicted from 11. . .the whole exchange is tlcfeau d. 

fb. ?7’o v.'icatc, retire from. Obs. rar,:'-\ 

1530 in Rymr.r Pardera (1712) XIV. 373 'J'he same Lord 
Cardinall .shall not Resign Levc Relcse or otlin wi.se Dis- 
charge or Kvicte liis Pos-sessioii. 

2. To expel (a person) by legal process ^ of 
from, out of \ land, etc.) ; also simply. 

1536 HiN.VIII.inEllisf7r7);./.,«7/.ii. 124. II. go You have 
cviclyd hym <if the ixj.>,besbyoii of the same. 1579 Fcn'I on 
Guiceiard. v. <1399) igg 'I'hey had no cririscieuce to euici tin; 
iust owner out of the whole, a 1619 DanikiTTi?//. Hist. Enr;. 
(1626^ 53 Being, .eiiicted by Law, of cerlayne other p.-irccls 
of Land. 1730 54 Apot. S.-Sea Direct, in Strype Stvivs 
Suni. 1734 1 II. V. xvii. 365/2 They had been evicted out uf 
their e.st.iti'.s however long enjoyed. 1767 Bi.ACK.srrjNK 
Cotuni. II. 323 If, .after an exchange of lands, .cither parly 
be evicted t>f those which wen: taken by him in cxeb.Tnpe, 
through ilthct of flic other’s litic. S809T0MLIN.S Lavi Diet. 
S.V. Eviction, If a widow is evicted of her dower or thirri.s, 
she shall be endowed in the other lands of the heir. 1845 
M'dULiocii Taxnticm. 11. iv. § 3 Should it be .sold.. the 
purchaser may he evicted by the wife or children. 

b. In recent popular u.sc, csp. To eject (a tenant) 
from his holding. 

i86» PhAKviN Early 4 Mid. Axes F.ng. xxxiv. 429 The 
great landowners evicted their termntry, who were finis 
thrown upon the country, housc1cs.s and landless, but free. 
1889 AV«»s 8 May 3/7 Two of the principal Itnaiils 
on the estate, .were evicted. 

0. Hence tramf. 'J'o eject (ixfrsons) forcibly 
from any position. ,, 

1876 W Eis.s Wit. H Htn, 4 Skaks. i. r, When n great freshet 
takes pwsvssion of a country and evicts the tenants of every 
hole, thicket, and burrow, there is an indiscrlininate slam- 
pede of the animals. 1878 I,ahy Hkriikrt tr. Hithner's 
h amble 1. xij. 197 The new arrivals arc the born antagonists 
of our enemies. They will evict them. 


II. General sensei. 

1 3 . a. To conquer (a country, etc.) ; to obtain 
by conquest. Obs. 

1560 Cotton MV. in Froudo Hist. AW.fiBBil VI. 3-46 [The 
kingdom to be] evicted out of the hancls of their own nation. 
1603 Waknrk Alb. king. Epit. (1612) 368 Edward .. euicted 
from the D.anc.s the Proiiincc of East- Anglia. 

tb. 'io overcome (an adversary, adverse cir- 
cumstances, etc.). Obs. 

164s G. hlcLiSHAM Forerun. Revenne 7 Meancs may be 
had to resist or evict the most violent bc.ast that ever nature 
bred. 1667 Watkhhouse P'ire Lomi. 171 ‘Lheir industry 
forturiHted by God ha.H made head against its misfortune, 
and evicted its cloud. 

+4. To extol t by force. Obs. Cf. Evtnor 3. 

1631 Chapman (\rsartlr Pompey iv. i. Your h.appy exposi- 
tion.. Euicts glad grunt from me you hold a truth. 1648 
ii. Danii l Ektog, v. 2ou Rclicll mouths (who speakc nue 
truth, vnle.s Evicted 'hove their Rage) did then cuiifcsse Him 
iiuister of y - feild. 

1 6 . a. To vanquish in argument or litigation ; 
to confute (a disputant), refute (an opinion or 
argiiiiiciit ). b. To convict or convince Obs. 

1591 Hotesrv Trav. (iliikluyt Soc.) App. 305 When by 
argnmvnte ihey woare evicted, they pleaded mysnnder.siana- 
ingc of the interpretore or curuptyonc in the traushu/ion. 
*594 i - b, Ea Printaud Fr. eUad. 11. 585^ Before lu!i! touhlc 
lintieeniotcd Democritus of his foolish opinion. s6oi T)i-..nt 
Paikw. Heaven Pref. (1831! 77 Thl.s work doth sharply 
reprove and evict the world of sin. 1610 BAKKOutiii Meth. 
Physick 1. .xxx. (1639) so’l'horfoie (as Jolmnnicus .saitlu the 
eye liath seven coalcs . . But his opiniuii . . by sundry Ana- 
tomists hath been evicted, making but only six. 161 1 Spli- 12 
Thcat. (it. Brit. vii. (1614) 13/2 C’anutc to evict his Ikillervrs 
made (rlidl of hts Dcitic. 1660 R. Coke Jnsfuc Vind, 5 
Hc-.lmd need take grt:.at heed . . lca.st instead of evicting 
hi.s .Ttlvcrsaiy, he only acquires the repute of a light and 
foolish man. 1730-6 Bailkv tfulio). Evicts to convince by 
force of argument, etc. 

1 6. To cbtablisih by argument, to prove. With 
s>iinplc obj. or obj. sentence ; also with inf, or as 
with complement. Obs. — Kvi.nck 4. 

1584 Fr.N.NKR De/. Ministers (1587I126 'there arc woiiclcr- 
full cunning men on ytmr side, if they can euict this. 1610 
C. IIamimun .SV^w. 30 Which euietetn. .that there was one 
grwitcr than the rest. 1614 Bp. Hall Epist.v. ix. Let this 
si and evicted for the true and neces-sarie sense of the 
Apo.stle. 1650 Bi'Lwer Anihropomet. v«t 'I'h.at it is in its 
own nature laudable, .is by some evicted by the authority 
of the Ancients. 1715 Chkynk Philos. Princ. Felig. 1. (ed. a) 
30*.* This nervous Finul has never been discovered in live 
An inials . . nor its necessity evicted by any cogent experiment. 
1733 It'odrow Cfirr. 1x843* II. 683 Unless your fncml have 
mure to evict them [{lapers] to be Mr. .M'Ward’s than M», 
Goodal’s saying so. 

t b. To settle (a controversy) by a decisive 
argument. Obs. 

1581 J. //addons Anno. Osor. 447 It might sceinc 
that we had allcadged suinclenlly forthys matter, and evicted 
the (.oiiirovcrsy throughly. i6feJi:R. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 
I. n. vi. VV’helher. .that argument doc.s evict the question. 

I feiico E'vlct sh. [cf. cottviil\ fivl<otee‘, an evicted 
tenant ' rare). Evl'Oting vhl. sb. {aUrib.) and ppl. a. 

1886 Pall Malt C. 10 Dec. 1/2 Not a penny of rent to be 
paid until tlie *evi» is ’ were reinstated. 1879 Daily Mevs 
31 Jan. 2/2 This 1 found ten.inted by some people who., 
were considerably above the rank of the evictees. 1889 
Daily News 8 May 5/7, 130 police accompanied the evict- 
ing parly. 1863 FAWCfcir /V/. Eton. 11. vii. 237 Assassination 
w:is tlic rclribuiioii with wiiich the a>ttiers of Ireland not 
unfreiiucnily punished an evicting Landlord. 

Evicted (fvi kted ) ppl. a. [f, Kvict 7^ T-kdL] 
a. In various sen.sL*s of the vb. b. Of a holding ; 
Troin which the tenant h.as been mctefl. 

1604 J. lIuKUEs in W. Coveil A nsiv. (ifjoG) i5j'» t arre he it 
from vs for any mans cause to inaintaine an euicted urrour. 
1863 FAWCtri' Pol. Eton. it. vii. 237 For the evicted 
tenant would only !«: replaced by another tenant of the 
.S.XII1C: character. 1874 Gki-kn Short Hid. vii. 445 Hie 
evicted natives withdrew .sullenly to llie lauds which had 
been left them by the spoiler. 1888 Daily Nnvs 26 .Sept. 
6/2 'I'his slaying of the cviclor’s lumd w;ls due. .to the boy- 
4;r>tting of evicted farms. 

Eviction ('/vi'kjVm). [.ad. I.. PviHidmcmj n. of 
action f. ?vitu/re : see Kvict, Evixcb.] The action 
of e victing or t of evincing. 

I. Law. 

1 . 'riic action of recovering or taking possession 
of land 5 or property by legal process, (..'f. Kvict z». i. 

1583 Stock KH tVarres L&we C. 11. 5 b, That reasonable; 
sitjs^ction bcc made, .to the buyers and sellers of liie Pos- 
:^essIoiis and Rentes aforiLsaicd, in respect of their cuicliun. 
ai6to Hkai.kv Pheophrast. {1616) To Rdr., ife is ly.ablc to 
make gtnid the euiction,who scilcch for another .is he who, 
etc. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. ix. § 23 The Title of the 
Foundation thereof, with the land thereunto belonging, 
were . . subject to eviction. 1753 Scots Mag-. Mar. j »j/j; 'I'he 
eviction or destruction of a thing mortgaged, don't extinguish 
the debt. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. ^ Eviction, .\ recovery of 
lands, .'tc. by form of law. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

2 . 'Lhc action of evicting ordisposscssirtg a person 
of property, etc. In recent use, esp. the evicting 
a tenant from lands, house's, etc. Also attrib. 

<11636 Bacon (J.), The preturiun court will set back all 
tilings, and no respect hud to eviction or dispossession. 
i8z8 Ghuikk Digest (ed. a) 111 . 32a A rent service is dis- 
charged by tfie eviction uf the tenant out of the whole land. 
1863 Fawcett/W. Eicon. 11. vii. 237 Neither could thcUuid- 
lord have recourse to eviction. x8^ Pae Eustace 69, I will 
get your father to order their eviction from the cottage. 
1889 Daily News 8 May 5/7 An exciting eviction scene 
occurred to-day on the property of Lord Inchiquin. 


BViniNroE. 

Jig, 1643 PRYNNE Sov. Power Pari. Ap^ ^59 On the CiOn- 
traty the people have a right of perpetuall evictioii.^ .1691 
Bp. Llovd 6W’3 Disposing 0/ h'ingd. i. 67 An eviction by 
the just sentence of Goa, who thus put's him out of a 
Trust that he abused. 

IL gen. , 

fd. The action of conquering (a country, etc.}, 
or of obtaining by conquest. Obs, 

160s Warner Alb, Eng. Epit. (tbta) 366 After the Euic- 
tion from the Scots of those Countries. x6ii Seeeii Hist, 
(it. Brit. IX. XX. §31 King Henry.. wan not vnwilling, be- 
cause. .Britaine .seemed dcarely past po.ssibilitie of euictioo. 

1 4. a. 'I'hc action or process of vanquishing (a 
person) in argument, or of confuting (on opinion) ; 
an instance or a means of confutation ; the con- 
dition of being confuted, b. Co'nviction (of an 
accused person). Obs. 

1614 Hr. Hall Epist. iv. v, He hath .. coun.sel.s for all 
doubts^ evictions for all errouni. 1615 G. Sandy.s Tram, 62 
All cuiolioiLs there, as elsewhere, depend vpon witnesses. 
1637 Bi'. Hall Ct. Impostor 509 Wise men. .whose wisdome 
is ftxTtnently imployed in the Iriall, euiction, dooming, uf 
malefacturs. 1649 ■— Cases Consc. in. v, Meere error makes 
not tin herclick. .eviction .md contumacy must impruve his 
error to be heretical. 1651 Gatakkr in FuttePs Abet Rediv., 
IVhitaktr 403 He griwleU with . . Rainolds . . who had bin 
nibling . . at the Preface to his eviction of Sanders his 
J leirionstr.'ition. 1703 'J*. N . City 4* C. Purck. Pref, 22 Upon 
Eviction 1 shall freefy yield. 

1 5 . 'I'he action or process of eliciting or esta- 
blishing hy argument ; demonstration, proof. Also 
an instance or means of tiroving ; an evidence, 
proof. Obs. Cf. Evict v. o, Evinck v. 4. 

1631 W. Sr.LATKW Tythes (1633) A 1 b, J^ifticuUie of cuic- 
tion ariseth hence : first, that, etc. 1635 A. Gli. / Vie. Trinity 
214 Faith is said to bcc .. an eviciioti or nroofe of things 
hoped fi^ir, though they be not steiie. 1653 H. Mork Cotiject. 
Cabbnl. ( 17131 B* For further eviction, wc may yet add, that, 
etc. 1678 (.'uuwoRTii Intcil. Syst. S73 That these two Circles 
should continue thus, .is a farther Eviction of a Providence 
also. 1693 I.’EsntANOK Fables 114 A Plurality of Voices., 
carryes ine (^)iie.stion in ull our Dehatc.s, but rather as an 
Evpt-ilient for Peace than an Evicliuti of the Right. 17M 
YoLNt*. Centaur i. 22 It has ever been preindicial to the truth, 
to lahonr at rational cviclioris of sacred niy.stcries. 1776 
G. Camimiki.i. Philos. Rhet. (i8i.*i) I. i. iv. 82 The sole and 
uUimute end of logic is the eviction uf truth. 

t Evi'CtivCy (1. Obs. rurc'^^. [f. K. ivict- (see 
JiviCT 7/.) + -IVE.] Tending to evince or prove ; 
dciuonstiative, conclusive. 

1634 Br. Mount AGU Gagg x. 75 Your texts., are not 
cvictive, nor conviiuing. 

Evictor (A'i-ki.->j\ Also ovicter. [f. Evict v. 
+ -OR.] One who cvicls. 

a. One who expels the inlwbitant.s from a 
country, b. Dne who cvict.s his tenants. C. A per- 
son employed to eject tenants from their luildings. 

1816 Kkattnck Trav. 1 . 16a They f Moors of Spain] were 
as diftcrtait too.. from their coii(jiieri>rs and evictovs as 
possihic, 1865 IWl Mall (7. 14 Oct. One of the pitmen 
.. barricaded his door, and .is the evictors had no warrant 
to force it open the proceedings were suspended. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 20 Oct. 4 7 A crifiade against tho-sc de- 
nounced as i.victers .ind r:ir.krentcr.s. z888 Kr-.NNV in Times 
2 (.let. 5/0 ihe Plan of Caniptiigii. .is. .their [ihe tciuuitry’s] 
oidi'. .j^rolLclion against the hand of the cviclor. 

Evidence (CvidOn-s), sb. Eormsi : 4-6 evi-, 
evydens, -noe, (5 hevydenso, 6 osvedenoe, 
owydonco), 4- evideifoe. [MIC. evideneef a. E.fW- 
dcnce, ml. E, evidcnlin, f. i'vident-em : see Evi- 
DK.NT. Cf. Pr., Sp. cijidcHciay It. evidt'nza.^ 

I, 1 . 'fho quality or condition ol being evi- 

dent ; cluarnoss, evidentness. 

1665 Bovlk Orcas. Reft. v. iv. 11675) 310 Certain Truths, 
that have in them so much of native light or I'A'idcnce. . 
ii cannot be hidiicn. 1665 Bi.fNVAN Holy Citie Pref. Ep. 
\ iij, I should not have hern able to speak . .so much as five 
words uf truth with life, and evidence. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. i. ii. 63 They [our facuUius| cxpmid ami evolve 
I heiiTselvts into moi e dUtinction and evidence of themselves.' 
1731-1800 ill Bailey. iMs Mivart Nat. 4 Th. (1885) 122 
So evident that we require no ground.s at alt for believing 
them save the ground of their own very evideni?e. 

b. In evident e f after F. en evidemt\ : actually 
present ; prominent, consjiitnious. 

18. . Blaclew. Mag,, The si.ster whose presence she had re- 
lied on w'.'is not in evidence. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap 479 The faithful of our province raised the sum. . 
And so, trie sum in evidence at length, Next step W'as to 
obtain [clc.l. 1888 Ch. Times aS Dec. 1x53/3 Tk« Broad 
(iiiirrh schmil was more iii evidence than at any previous 
(-onCTcss. 

tz. Manifestation; display. Obs. 

1383 Wvi:lik a Mace. iiL 24 The .spirit of almi^ti God 
m.'ide grete euydence (Vulg. e7’ldentiafn\ of shewyng. 
<■‘1430 Lvog. in Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) <^||c^leite.H of 
glass yeue a gret euidence, Thyng countiraWyl fnlc at 
Hs^iy. t6ii Biule Transl. Pref. 5 Which nib performed 
with thnt euidence of great learning. 

II, That which manifests or makes evident. 

3 . An appearance from which inferences may be 
drawn; an indication, mark, sign, token, trace. 
Also t To tgke evidence : to prognosticate. To 
bear, give evidence ; to afford indications^ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4518 (GOtt.) If ani man ^er ware Coude 
telle to quat euiden,\ it [Pharaoh's vision) bare, c 1391 
Chaucrr Astrol. Prol. 1 , 1 have perceived well by cetleyne 
evidences theire ability to leilb sciences. 1393 Guwrk 
Con/, 1 . 81 This herse . . was to Troie an evidence Of 
love and pees for evermo. i39i Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. 
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xviii. xxxlx. (14^!^) 800 Ofte men that shall fyght takyth 
euydenco and dtuuietk..what shall bcfalle by sorowe othe 
by tha joye that the horse makith. 15M PAUKix. 8i^/a 
Jb vydencc, declaryng of a thyni^e. i6os Cornwallvks hu. 
II. xxxi, The creatures that giue us earthly imniortalitie 
(xdsa mortalitie], whose chmcn evidence is beauty. xdH 
Cromwkll ill lOllis Lett, 1. 362 111 . 3^10 It had all 
the evidences of an absolute Victorie. Scorr Chr, 

Li/k\xjij) III. 363 A plain Evidence that this God and th.*it 
Angel of Jehovah were the same Person, xyay Db Foa 
Syst MajHc 1. ii. 11840) 50, I give you this ns an evidence 
of the diiterence in the kinds of magic. 1846 Pkrscott 
Ferd. if Is. 11 . 11. i. 243 She every where attorded the evi- 
dence of faculties developed by unceasing intellectual ac^ 
tion. xl^ Fhouuk Jlisi. Eng, (1858) 11 . vii. aai An 
opportunity was oflfered them 01 giving evidence of their 
loyalty. x86o Tvndam. < 7 Aif. 1. xv. 99 A day . . was spent in 
examining the evidences of ancient glacier action. 1867 
Laov Hi: R iiKKT Cradle L. vii. 167 The country they were 
traversing gave evidence of careful cultivation. 

b. Ill religions language: Signs or tokens of 
personal salvation. 

X758 S. Haywaro Serm. xvi. 493 A person just entering 
upon eteniity . .with liU evidences all dark. 

t4. Example, instance (frenuent in Gower). 
Also, 7b take {an) enidmee. Cm. 

a 1300 Cursor 2395 ((iStt.) Ws euydens \Cotl. for. 
bisiiiingl hihcld pis nher. c 2377 Lanol. P. VI. K. xv. 439 
( 5 o biforc as a good haneourc, And liardy hem hut bihyndc 
ben and 31110 hem good cuydence. 1393 Gowkh Conf. I. 50 
Whereof thou might t.ake evidence To reulc with ihy con- 
science. ibid. 111 . 870 l^y this evidence Icrnc, How it is 
good, etc. 

6 . Ground for belief; testimony or facts tending 
to prove or disprove any conclusion. Const.yb?', 
t7/’(the thing to be proved), of (the aonrcc of 
testimony'. + To have evidence lo say^ etc. : to liavc 
good grounds for s.aying, do. (Vor External^ 
Jnternaly Morale Probable Evidence ^ see these adjs. ) 

ct38o Wvci.iP Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 107 fc dedis hat Crist 
didc ben uiisuspect evydcnce h^t Crist is hohe (Jod and 
man. « S'cl. IV'ks, Ifl. 34a Jiei shuldun haue cuydence to 
seie hat (tuU hah told h(^m his. X393 Gowkr Conf. III. 87 
Theology .. yiveth evidence Of thing, which is nought 
bodcly. V/«I400 Morie Art h. 286 Thus hafe we cvydons 
to askc h^ Ernperour . . wiiate ryghte fmt he claynics. 
c X4a5 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xv. 163 l)i.s Kyng [Edwartl han 
fcyhiiyd evydens As to declere hys Consciens. .Quhat he in 
Scotland gerl be dwnc. 1480 Caxton /^^rrr. Eng. 18 lie 
luaketh non cuidctice for in ncytlier side he tcllcth what 
moeuclh him so for to saye. 1530 Contpend. Trraf. (1863) 
49 But it ought to be. .as we shall proue by open cuidcnce 
thorough poddes hclpc. 2594 Hckikkh Reel. Pot. i, iv.(iCn) 
10 Adoration, grounded vpon the cuidcnce of the grc.-itnesse 
of God. 2612 lliiiLR Ileb. xi. i Now faith is. .the cuidcnce 
I2887 Feiused assur.ince] of tilings not seen. 266a SriL- 
LiNtSKi.. Orig. Facr. iii. i, § 1 Those who deny that there 
i.H a God, do assert other things on far less evidence of 
rctason. 1736 T'o'ii.kk Antil. 11, iil. Wks. 1874 I. 179 Its 
evidence not being so convincing .and satiNUictory, as it 
might have been. 2769 Junius Lett. v. 27 The pl.'iin evi- 
dence of facts is superior to all derlarations. 2794 Palky 
Evid. (1825' 1 1 . 28.4 There is no evidence that any forgeries 
were attempted. 2809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 359 The truth., 
of wliich I c.'in yet attest by Jiving evidence. 2816 J . .Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1 . 457 'I he evidence of sight is cor- 
rected by the judgment. 2846 Mii-i. Logic iii. .\xi. § t Evi- 
dence is not that which the mind doo or must yield to, hut 
that which it ought lo yield to. 2878 Hi>xi.i:v Physiogr. 
TOO The weight of evidence appears .strongly in favour of 
the claims of Cavendish. 

+b. An evidence', something serving as a proof. 
Obs. Cf. 8. 

2463 Ihtry /E/V/s (Canid. Soc.) n; Thinges wiche I graunlc 
. . exTircssyd as folwith aftyr in writyng that here aftyr it 
may ne knowc for an eiiydcnce in the scid tabyll. 2478 
Paston Left. No. 821 111 . 234 Donne .. fl’oundc that ino 
Duke off Su/Folk was verryc iKitrone, whychc was ffalsc, 
yitt they dctl it ffor an euydcnec. 2665 Gi.anvii.i. .S\r/.s-. Set. 
Addr. 3, I took the boldness to borrow that deservedly 
celebrated Name, for an Evidence to iny Subject, a 2;^ 
Lockk (J.>, C.ilo Major. .li.TS left us .m evidence, under liLs 
own hand, how much he was versed in country alTairs. 

C. Evideme or Evidences of Christ ianity^ of the 
Christian Religion, or simply The Evidences. 

[1699 Ih'. S. BRAi>roR»(/iV/«') The Credibility of the Chris- 
tian Keligioii, from it.s intrinsic Evidence.] 2739 Entick 
ititltf) 'Hie Evidence of Chrisiianily asserted. 1730 {tide 
of posthumous 7vork by Addison) The Evidenr.e.s of the 
Christian Religion. 2794 Paley Evidences of Christi- 

anity.^ 2859 Mill Liberty (1866)63/2 There is no re.-isou.dihr 
objection to examining an atheist in the cvidencc.s of Christi- 
anity. 2864 Bowen Logic iv. 295 'i'lie other half [of the 
Fallacy is found] in a trenti.se on the Evidences. 

Ill, Legal uses of 5 , 

0. Information, whether in the form of personal 
testimony, the language of documents, or the jiro- 
ductiuu o£ material objects^ that is given in a legal 
inv^tigilon, to establish the fact or point in 
qiiestiomSP^lso, An evidence .=-ix piece of evidence, 
phr. To heaVy give in, give evidence. To call in 
evidence ; to call as a witness. E'er Circumstantial, 
Parole, Presumptive, PrimA Facie, Verbal, etc. 
Evidetue, sec thc-se adjs. 

XSD3-4 Act 19 lieu. I'll, c. 4 The syd Justices shall 
awarcle to the same pcrsoiie so gcvytig evyefens xs, 255^ 
Brendr Q. 114 Euery one of them gening in eui- 

dence that they had spoken afore. 1394 Da.nikl Compl. 
Rosamond xcii, The bed that likewise giues in cuidence 
my soulc. 2677 Hale Prim. OHg. Man. 11. i. 1 30 
The concurrent testimonfes of many Witnesses.. make an 
evidence more concludcnt. DhYDF.N Ded. Plutarch's 
Lives 80 Tliey. .transpoitcd their evidence to another [coun- 


try 1 where they knew 'twas vendible. 1707 Curios, in Mnsh. 
«e Getrd. 343 To be call'd in Evidence concerning a Curiosity, 
that employ'd all the Great Men of his time, a 17x4 Buknkt 
Lhvn Ttme I. 111. 415 The person he had sent to Mitchell 
gave a full evidence of the promises he had made him : but 
Sharp denied them alL Humr Hist. Eng. App. i. 

I . 2^8 Want of di.scernmcnt in judges, who coujd not discuss 

an intricate evidence. 2791 Anted. IV. Pitt I. iv. 48 To find 
proper evidence for convicting the offender. 2827 W. S elwyn 
La7o Nisi Prius (cd. 4I II. 987 PrimA facie evidence of a 
publication by the Imokseller. 2839 'P Two Cities 

ti. xii, 'J'here was no getting over his evidence. 2863 Royal 
Charter § 16 in Loud. Univ. Calendar (1866) 25 Whii h 
Register shall be conclusive evidence that any |ierson whose 
name shall anpear thereon, .is. .entitled to vote. 

Irons/. 16x2 Bihlx I'ronsl. Pref. s So S. Chrywstome, 
that liued in S. Hicromes time, giuetli cuidence with him. 
a 2729 AiiinsoN Evid. Ckr. Rclig. « 17301 23 They bear e\i- 
dence to a hi-story in defence of Christianity. 2875 .St hi- 
VKNRR Istct. Grk. Test. 10 'l*hcir evidence is entirely inde- 
pendent of the later Greek copies. 

b. 'J'he evidence : the testimony which in any 
particular cause ha.s lieeri received by the court 
and entered on its records. Similarly, To be or pro- 
dace in evidence : to be a part, ar to produce as a 
part, of the evidence before the court. 

2827 W. Selwyn Nisi 7 V/irj(cd. 4) 11 . 959 The policy 

must be produced in evidem'v. x86o Dickkns Uncomm. 
Traif. viii, The same incurrigil>Ie medical forefinger pointed 
out another pn.ssagc in the evidence. Mod. Tiie document 
is not ill evidence. 

c. Statements or proofs admissible as testimony 
in a court of law. 

1827 W. Sei.wyn La 7 o Nisi Prius {tA. 4) 11 . Inile.v, Fleet 
books, not evidence. Where deol.ar.ition of wifo^ and letters 
written by her, arc evidence. Mod. What a witiuv.ss sLitcs 
on he.trsay is not evidence. My lord, 1 submit that this 
document is not evidence. 

t7. One who furni.shcs testimony or proof; a 
witness. Sometimes r«>//(fr/.«‘\vitnc.sscs.’ Obt:. 

2593 SiiAK.s. Liter. 1650 HLs .sctulct lust cume evidence (u 
swear 'J'hat my poor beauty had purloin’d hi.s eyc.s. 2605 

•Lear iit. vi. 37 Til see their trial first: Bring in I bo 
evidence. 2681 'Trial S. Ctdledge 72 And did not you 
come to me and tell me, there was a noise of your being 
an Evidence. 1732 Gentl. Mag. 218 The Lady Liiwley was 
scMlenced to be imprisoned one. month for spiriting away an 
evidence. X76X Footk Orators 11. (1767' 50 Look upon this 
evidence, was he present at Mr. Pai-son's kno»:kings. 1823 
Sccrii’ Pcvcril xli. Two itifanious .and perjured evidences . . 
made oath to the prisoners’ having expressed ihcmsclvus, in- 
terested in the great confederacy of the Catholics, 
tb. tramf. A spy. Obs. 

2692 SoiJTiiKKNK Sir A . Lai>e v. i, Get you gone then, 
like an Evidence, beliind the h.angings. 

C. To turn Kings {QueetPs, Stales) evidence 
(formerly also t Po turn evidence), said of tin 
acconijdice or sharer in a crime: to oITer liimsclf 
as .a witness for the prosecution against the other 
persons implicated. 

27aj Dr Foe Cid. Jack (1B40) 79 One of the gang, to ‘.;n e 
his own life, h.'is turned evidence. 2865 1 f. Kingsley Jiitt 
yars Sf A.iv, 1 hale a convict who turns ljuccn’.s evidence. 
1886 .ya>«<:<r(N. V',)VTlLfHj3 Mr. Bartlett Channing Paine 
conies into court, and, as slate's evidence, gives the follow- 
ing testimony, iransf. 2889 Daily Neivs 25 Dec. 5/2 'riu*. 
Bishop might have been licttcr employed than in turning 
King's evidence against the .Sermon on the Mount, 
f o. A document by means of which a fact is 
established (sec quot. 162S) ; esp. title-deeds. (In 
15 - i 6 th c. often in collective sense - * documents * ; 
sometimes with a numeral, as if mistaken for an 
actual plural. Cf. Evident.) Obs. c,\c. /fist, and 
in legal formulx. 

a 2444 Paston Lett. No. 38 I. 51 The evidences, .receyved 
of yow at 3’our last beyiig at Norwich. 246$ tbid. No. 51 m 
II. 179, I h.avc put your evydens that com ow’tc of the 
.aVjbay in a seek and cn.scylyd hem under Ric. Call ys scull. 
2465 Mann, ef II ousch. Exp. (1841) 175 ’J'he same day 
Brame. toko to Thorneton scrtcnc hevydense of myn, to lake 
to James Hobard. spoi I tumpton Corr. 151 All your new 
usvedence by your father to John Norton. 2505 in Eng. Gitas 
( 1 870\327A boxc w‘ iiij cwydcncc \v‘ iij other wretynges. 1535 
CovEROAi-K Jer. xxxii. 14, 1 charged Uaruch .. to lak»; lliis 
stfalfid cuydence with the copic. 2x87 Hoi.inshki:» ( 
in. 938 A pqorc wom-nn. .licsought him to declare wh:U ho 
had doone with cuidencesof hirs. 2594 Mirr. Polity : i v/o) 
I ii, All I he farmers,, were murthered. .their goiMls .spoiled, 
their euidriiccs burned, their hou.ses raised. x6x8 (.!okk On 
Lift. 383 .a,WritinKs vndcr scale, as Charters and Deeds, .and 
other writings without se.alc, as Court Rollcs, Aci.ouni.s, 
and the like . .arc called Kuidcnccs. a 267a Wono I.i/e 
(1848) 149 He began to peruse the cvidencc.s of Oriel rr>ll. in 
their tre.'isury. 2706 in Piui.i.ii'Sied. Kerscy'i. x8i8 (.'kuisf. 
Digest fed. 21 IV. 327 'J’he nc.\t clause usnail)^ inserted . . 
is, ‘ together W'ith all deeds, evidences, and writings'. 1875 

J. T. Fowler A’ ^-h’ ^*'ts (.Surtcr.s)i‘ief. 5 A hook of 
evidences relating lo Obits kept in Kipon Minster. 

9. Comb. 

28x7 8 Kfnthast IVks. 1x843' X. 584 Vou might go on to 
examine evidence of the character of the evid«ncc-glver. 
28a8 (r. WoRrwwORTii A'. Chns. 1 . 103 .\ more visionary 
piece wa.s never sketched hy the ficncil of a determined evi- 
ilcnce-niakcr. X83S R. Sol'mif.v in Q. A it'. XLyil. 500 
Jurymen ;iie not the only |ierson.s who, upon occasion, can 
.show themselves cvidcnce-proof. 

Svidenoe (c*vidcns), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. Irans. Of things : To serve a.s evidence for ; 
to attest, prove. Rarely iiitr. 7o evidence to. 

a 2629 Fotmerdv Atheofn. ii. xii. $ 2 ff6v»' 334 'I'h« Ic.sti- 
inonic of neither of them .. doth so cuidiMicc the mailer, as 
the lliiiig.s thcmscluivs doe. 1657 Austen Emit 'Trees i. 1 
Worcestershire . . Kent, and many other parts . . can sulli- 


ctently evidence the profits of Orchards, xfipa PsNN Rise 
4> Progr. Quakers (2834) 57 His behaviour at Derby, .did 
abundantly evidence it. 27^ Young Nt. 'Th. vit. 520 fierce 
passions, .presage a nobler flight, And evidence our title to 
the skies. 18^ Hai.i.iwtu.l Elvid. Chr. 97 Oamrrences evi- 
dencing the divinity of Christ. 2875 Lvell Print. Geol. (ed. 
19 ) 11 . 11. xxviii. 88 The Hillsides . . were much shaken, a.s 
evidenced by the m.any hare paichc.s with which they were 
checquered. 2885 Cunio Myths <5- t)r. i. iv. 68 'J'he survival 
of gritmiimtical forms common to the Aryan ancestors., 
evidenced to one parent primitive speech. 

2. Of persons : I'o support by one’s testimony, 
attest (a fact or .statement). 

a 2647 W. BHAtnoHO i'lymauth (1856) 494 Y* 

cause and pas.sages. , were dearly represented ik sufficiently 
evidenced. _ 26^ E. Ciiamiii:ki.syni; St. Gt. Frit. 1. (1684) 336 
No one Saint in all the ('alciidar (o..\icpt tho.se attcstecl by 
Scripturg) is belter evidenced. 2781 South fkne Disap^ 
poinim. 111. ii, I invoke TIcav'n, c.iith, and men to evidence 
my truth, i8a6 Disrakm V'iv. Grey in. iv, I’hc one (.story l 
1 am about to tell i.s so well evidenced that I think even 
Mr. Vivian Grey will hear it without a sneer. 28^ .loWKN 
J.ogie xiii. 422 'Phis is no rwtson for doubling their reality, 
when they arc evidenced by I nluition. 1886 Burton Arab. 
Nts. 'abridged) 163 If the truth of Iier story be evidenced 

I will ex.^ct retaliation. 

1 3. To establish by evidence ; to make evident, 
demonstrate, jirove. W’ith simple oby., obj. sen- 
tence, or inf. Ohs. 

J- !,kk .SVwr/ Sunyey Sweden 53 IIow great forces. . 
this mighty Prince is able to bring into the fi«:ld, m.Ty. . Uy 
this late, .expedition . .easily be evidenced. 2648 Char. I in 
Nenl l/isi. Purit. 111 . 506 Until the same shall l>e evi- 
denced to me to be contrary to the word of (.lod. 2649 
Skm>i:N Lairs Eng. i. xvi. (1739) 31 I'his the words of ihe 

I I isloriati do evidence. x 6 (S 5 - 6 / hit. Trans. 1 . 244 Cassini 
pretends to evidence by his olistu vations, that those spols 
were very large. 2673 'I'cmi'LK Ess. tret. Wks. 1731 I. nS 
The Hon.cs be evidenced by good Tcslimonics to have 
liccn bred in Irclainl. 2749 Fiei.uinc; Tom Jones xvni. vii. 
Put together .so nitiny circumstances to evidence an unti-nih. 
1793 T. I F.ri-KR.soN lyrit. (1859) III. 550 Our laws . . to evi 
dence ilieir right to this, permit them, etc. ^ xBo6 7 J. 
Bkrf.sfori) Miseries Hum. Life I. Inlrnd., As 1 will evidence 
in a few instances already quoted. 

4 . VVith reference to legal evidence. + a. 'Fo 
give evidence ngain.st (a person). Obs. 

1692 Luttrki.l Brief Ret, 11 , 190 t'harics Fdw.anN, 

win) evidenc'd Mr. Arnold in 1683 . . hath made aflidiivii . . 
that what he swore against Mr. Arnold was false. 1695 
Remarks Late .Serm. (cii. a) 6 One T.O, . .hath. .Evidenc'd 
1 know not how many to the Gallows. 

+ b. 'J‘o disclose or relate ns a witness. OAr, 

i6s^ fiitrtoiis />m)3'(i828) I. 336 He evidmerd two 
r('irinrk.Tl>Ie passages of her life, 2694 Crownk Keg ulus 111. 
ii, 1 have nothing lo evidence. iBts L J. ITi nmv Camp, 
agst. Quebec 161 The wretch had evidenced all our pro- 
ceedings miniitrly. 

c. intr. To give evidence, apjiear as a witness. 

2656 .S. H. Gold. Law 19 His apparent perfections, .spake 
and evidenced for him. 2699 Roi iii.st kk Cvntriv. .S'. Black- 
head in .Setret. Harl. Misc. (1793' sir Gne of .the inosi 
graceless wretches, th.al ever yet entered upon iho stage of 
evidencing. 1693 LtniKt-a.i. Brief Ret. '1S57) III. iCs Her 
maid, .will evidence against her. 1887 .Scrifn. .^ta^. (Far- 
mer Americanisms), 1 liadn' 'a' ihoiiglit ye'd 'a evidenced 
ugin me that- a- way. 

6 . To give evidence orindicntiori of; toindic.'ite, 
intanifest. Const, with sb. or rejl. pron. as obj., 
also with complcmcMlary /«/. or with vbj. sentence. 

(’ 2620 Sir j. MM.vn,Af«f«#.tT735'OiTheTebycvidendn>\slie 
did tint stand upon Ceiemnnica. x^6 Sik I'. Bkownr Pseud. 
I'p. IV. xiii. 225 Were thert*. any such efleciiiall heat in ihi*: 
.st.'irre, yet could it but weakly evidence the same in Summer. 
1659 Hammoni) t)« Ps, xxxiv. 20 IVit.aphr. 183 Evideiiceih 
it st'lfe in a signal preRcrvaiion of such. 2663 C'liARi.r.TON 
Chor. Gigani. 56 'J'he mines evidence themselves to he the 
cfTeci. a 17*9 ('i.ARKK On the E 7 ’idinn\s j o 1 R. ' 'J’he cffcf-t 
. .rvidi:iiccd itself ill a. .rciiiark.^blu in.'inncr. 2788 W.Tidok 
in Si>rirk<i ('orr. Amer. Re?'. J V. 230 .A div.iic of evi- 

dencing that respect and gratitude which I . . fi el for you. 
2W3 Mus. C. ( i.ARKK .Shak^. Chit*, xii. 999 Hpr n.itivr 
hil.arity of heart is evidenci-d constantly. 187a Browning 
J'ijine xliii, if soniehow every face. . Evidence, .that waitn 
Beneath the veriest ash, there hales a .sj>ai k of soul. 1876 
DuiiiY Real Pr^p. viii. 349 'riio. com is eagerly seized on any 

i oxpre.ssioiis Kvideiicing this iiilciiliori. 

' 1 ItTicc E'vi(iencinfir///.a. .niHl vbl.xb. A\^oatlrib. 

2630 .SANor usoN .Serm. 11 . 25,3 For the firiher evidencing 
of tin: necessity of which <laly. 1654 F.ini. Orrekv Parlhen 
(16761 i7«» By so i.vidcncing a deiminstration, it was ini- 
possilde to scp:iniie ns. 168a Abs. .y Achit. 11. 74 Since our 
inidein iiig days began ! 1774 Goi ms.m. Hist. Greece 1 . 337 
The ni'tst detested .. p.Trt of (he citi/ens, .such as lived by 
eviileiicing and informing. 

i* E'videnceable, Obs. [f. prcc. + -aulk.] 

'lii.it may be evidenced; capable of being evi- 
(li iieol or proved. 

2665 f . SeuGt.ANT Sure-footing in Chr. 3 Thi.s mu.st. .he. . 
r.'isily cvidiMiecable by other knowledges. x6tt Howe Bless. 
Rilkfetms (’i,S2f,) T41 VV'heicin that iieccssiiy is evideiiceiible 
fu»m the. ii.Uiirr of this blessedness. 2M7 Rrtat. Eng. 
Reform. 249 What is easily evidence.ihle lo another, may 
happen not to be so lo the .Sovereign power. 

Hence t Xvide'noeablenesB. 

2665 J. .Sf.rgka?..* .Sure footing in Chr. 55 To show the. 
Evidcnceablencss of Tradition’s Ruling Power. 

tS'Videncer. Obs. [f. as prec. + -er L] One 
who gives evidence ; a witness. 

*593 Nasiie Christ's (1613) 25, I, which am the lA>ril 
and Authoiir of life, mu.st bee the Authour and Kuidencer 
agaiiist llicc of death. 2633 Bah.i.ik Dissuasive l-^ind. 
(1655) 97 The first cvidencer of justification, a 2734 Nori 11 
R.ram. ii. iv. (1740) 2^8 CXaic.s wrought, .to bring him into 
the Preferment of an Evidencer’s Place. 
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+ £*vide]iC6sliip- Oh. [r. Kvidxncs si^. h- 
HHir.j a. The otTice or i'unction of an evidence 
(or witness), b. huwof ousiy, as a title (after lorJ- 
ship^ etc.). 

<11734 Nomtu Liw.s I. 315 And thereby gave so graat 
offence to their evidcnceships, the plot wititeiMe.s. 
KtCHAKDSON Ciansstt (1811 1 ]V. ^138 That ingcniouH knack 
of forgery, .and a detection since ui evidencesnip, have been 
ills ruin. 

Svid6XlciT6 (e'vidensiv), a, rare. [f. Kvidrnob 
- f '1V£.] Giving evidence or indication ; indica- 
tive. Gonst. (f/. 

1848 Ld. \VonKHOTJSEi,KH in RaMsay's H'ks. III. App. 390 
'I'he most remarkable circumstance evidencive of liis en* 
thusiastic attachment. 

t Evidency (evidensi). Obs. [ad. 1^ ?videntia : 
see Evidknck and -kncy.] 

1 . The quality or state of being evident or clear; 
dearness, evidentness ; Kvipence sb. i. 

*533 Rrasmus* Cotn. Cm/i? 150 b, Payntyng .setteth 
the thing fi>rth to the eye. .and i>erfoiirrneih that euidcncic 
makynge the thyngc m.inifestc. 159a tr. Junius on Kctt. 
xvii. 8 So 1 expound the words of the Apoitle for cvidcncy 
.sake. 1611 ItiuLE Pnw, viii. Argt. , The fume and cuidcncic 
of wisdome. 

2 . liidicalioii, mark, sign, token ; ^ Evidence 
sb. 3. 

1586^ baiGitT Melanch. xxxvi. aofi These things being mat. 
ters of iudgement . .& cunsiUting of euidencte to be kiiowi-.n 
of otheis. 164* .Sir T. Hkownk Pseud. /■/. iii. xxv. 178 
These are not dead when they cease to move or afford the 
visible evidcncies of life. 1813 Exantiner a6Apr. 266/1 .Surer 
cvidcncics of the iminortality of man. 

Evident (c*vi<lcnt), a. and sh. [ad. L. ?vUmt~ 
errty in same sense, f. <> out yvuktU-em^ pr. pjdc. 
of vidcre to see. Cf. Kr. hidnit. 

With the use of this active form in passive sense cf. * to 
look (well nr ill)', (jer. nusseken to .appear, lit. ‘ to see out.’ 
Late [.at. had the pa.ss. evid^ri to be evident.] 

A. aJJ. 

1 . t a. Of physic.al objects : Distinctly visible ; 
coiispictioiis [obs.). b. (With mixed notion of 2) 
of tokens, vestiges, etc., or of states or conditions : 
Obvious to llie .sight ; recognizable at a glance. 

X38t Wyci.U'* IPisd. xiv. i^'he euydent ti388opyn,x6ii ex* 
presse; Vulg.iT.'/ifeiz/w//) ymageof the king, whom worshifren 
thei wolden, thei m.aden. CX400 Festhali in Hearnc R. 
Pruunes CAnm. l*n;f. lyS pat ylkc white cerne {(printed 
ceruc] wiw an euydent tokon of her martirdume. c xa% 1 .vnt;. 
Thebes in. (isi'io) K iiij, 'I’hc Grckei Dysespeyred l.»cmpto 
playnly by tokens euydent. 1483 Caxton (»', de la Tour 
A v, He doth for them euydent niyracle.s. 1570 Dek Math. 
Pref. 7 Make gcxjd euident markes, at eucry inches end. 
.> 59 * ItRAvroN Heroic. Ep. i. 63 Then doe 1 strive to wash 
it out wiih'J'eares, lint then the same more evident appears. 
1667 Mm.iom 7 ^. IX. 1077 Ikad Fruit of Knowledge.. 
Which leaves, .in our Faces evident the signes Of foul tron* 
cupiscence. .SriJBMY Mariner's Mag;. 11. yy At Shoot- 
ing at a Ship in a River, he must put his Piece to some 
evident mark on the other side the River. iriT^lMisoN 
Rch. Art IJ. 65^ Thin persons have the muscles of the neck 
much more evident than would be judicious to imitate [in 
painting). 1806 Med. Jrnl, XV. 443 Of which lsm.all-pox] 
she burc evident iiiark:^. i8«o Kf. \t.s Hyperion i. 338 'riioii 
canst move about, an evident God. x8m TyNuALt. 67 rt<’. 
II, xvii. 320 The retardation of the ice U most evident near 
the sides. 

2 . Clear lo the understanding or the judgement ; 
obvious, ])lain. Const, to. + \Jt) is evident to be 
. . . : =s‘ it i.s evident lliat - it) i.s . . .* 

*393 Gowkr Conf. 111 . 221 Which in the biUe i.s evident, 
How David in his testament, etc. 1541 R. Copi.ANnf 7 rt/vr«’j 
Tcrap. 8 R iv b, It is euydent yt none itulicatiun i.s 
taken of the c.-iusc. x6ox .Siiaks. 7 ’tiv/. A* 11, v. 12.^ Why 
this » evident to any forni.'ill oaparitie, 1840 Sei.i}K.\ Latvs 
Ping. 1.(1739)202 It is evident to he nothing out a 'I'eniponil 
Monarchy. 1659 ■ I'kakson Creed 4 Truths app;irenl in 
thermselveb . . are not called Ocdible, but evident to the 
understanding. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 11. .\ii. iiy 
For a Thing to be certainly known to any Understanding, is 
for it to evident to th.'it Understanding. t84a Ri.sciuikk 
Woollen ManuJ. II, 3<k, The va.st importance of sheep, with 
their constant increase, is most evident. 1874 Moki.ky Com- 
premise (1886) a«:>9 That this distinction i.s as sound on the 
evolutional theory of society a.H on any other i.s quite evident. 

fb. Occa.sional uses; Having preponderating 
evidence. Of a remark ; Obviously true. Ohs. 

xyxx Sh.vftesb. Charac. m. 4 •;« (1737) II. 417 Uinm fair 
Conviction, to give our heart up to tlie evident side . . is to 
help Reason heartily, xyaa i>i Fok Plague (i34o» 192 iJul 
this remark of my friend’s appeared more evident in a few 
weck.s more. 

1 3 . Gf a sign, testimony, etc. : Indubitable, cer- 
tain, conclu.sive. Obs. 

x^ap More Heresyes\. Wks. i6i.'i No scripture can be 
euulent lo prone any thing that he lysr to deny. 1571 
Goloi.nc; Calvin on Ps. xx. 20 He yeeldeth an evidentcr 
witnc.sje of his tru.st. z6iz .SnAK.s‘. Cy/nb. 11. iv, 120 Render 
to MIC some corporall signe about licr More enid«Mit then 
thi.s : fur this was stobie. 1631 Gour.i-, Gad's Arnnus i. § ^o- 
61 Wc sec how . . evident the holy .Scripture is in this prin- 
ciple of our Christian Faith. 1653 Milton Hireling Wk.s. 
<1847: 430/1 Where did he assign it [the tenth], or by what 
cviileni coiivcy.ance to niinisti rs? 
t 4 . qtiasi'<7iA». p-Evji)Kntlv. Ohs. 

15x9 Jnterl. Four Elements in Had. PodsleyX. 38 One 
way It Ithc earth) is round, I must consent. For this man 
proved ii evident. 

B. sb. Sofnetbing that serves as evidence; spec. 
in Sc. Law^ a document proving a per.'^on’s title 
to anything ; usually in pi. title-deeds. 
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14*4 Sc. Acts Jas. / (1597) 1 9 The King. .may gar sum- 
moncf, all. .his tennentes . . to schaw their charters and evi* 
dentes, sm Stewart Cron, Scot. 111 . 247 His lordis all 
licfoir him Tie f Robert the Bruce] gart caw, Thair cuidentis 
of thair latidis till schaw. x6^ in Burt Lett. N. Scot. (18x8) 
I. 64 [Inscription in a house] 16 Christ » my life and rent 78 
His promise U my evident. x8t6 Scoit Atttiq. iv. It is 
written all these various ways in the old writings and evi* 
dents. s 868 3X-32 / Vr/. c. xot 1 8 Absolute warrandice 

as rcgard.s the lands and writs and evideius. 

tE*vident| V. Obs. rare-\ [f. prec.] Evi- 
dence V. 

1843 Pkvnnk Sav. Ptrtoer Pari. 11. 72 As all the old and 
new Acts, .with other .such aides in all our Kings Reignes, 
abundantly evident. 

Evidential (evidcnjal), a. [f. L. evidenti-a 

-f -AL.] 

1 . a. Gf or pertaining to evidence, b. Hased or 
resting on evidence ; relying on evidence ; esp. the 
Evidences of Christianity, as in lividential method j 
school, system. 

^ x6s4 VV. Sclater Fun. Sertn. 20 No such evidentiall verity 
i.s demonstrated in Holy Writ, a.s of Absolute Necessity lo 
be believed unto salvatiuu. ,x668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
1x8251 204 It is a !»tc.ady .. direction of heart tow.ards the 
future glory. .th.at must Ixr the evidential ground of thy hope 
lo enjoy it. 1683 E. Hooker Pre/. hip. Pordage's Mystic 
OoThe firm and evidential Probation of invi.sihls, things 
out of sight, 1772 R. Him. in Fletcher Logit a Cemv. 
58 V'ou cannot suppose that . . he intended to exclude good 
works in an evidential sense.^ x86s MOZ1.RV Mirac. i. 7 The 
evidential function of a miracle is based upon the com- 
mon argument of dcsij^. 1871 'J'ylok Prim. Cult, 1 . 380 The 
basis of theological .science must be historical as well as evi* 
dential. i88«-3 Sckafk Encycl. Relig. Kntmd. 111 . 2So7/i 
Vyhatelj* was a genuine disciple of the * evidential * school. 
F.aith IS to him the conclusion drawn from hi.storical 
preinisc.s. 

2 . Furnishing evidence; having the nature of 
evidence ; serving to attest Const, of. 

a Z64X Bi*. Mol'Ntaco Acts ^ Mon. (16^2)198 Sight of all 
our senses is most active, penetrative, discerning, arid evi- 
dentiall. X70X Flkktwood Miracles 229 Those rmii.ai:lc.s] 
should lie Kvidential ones, which Gml enables Men lo 
work in order to gain belief. 1837 J. MAr.i'.ui.i,o<;n Proofs 
Attrih. God 11 . 431 Subjects evidential of the attributes of 
the Deity. 1839 ftlaclno. Mag. XLVl. 94 Evidential mira- 
cles, .simply prove (Jfirlstianiiy. 1879 Farrar .S 7 . Pauli. 
ao2 'ITiat Jl^tiil should have passed . . from one direction of 
life to the very opposite is evidential of the power and .signi- 
ficance of Cbristiaiilty. 

+ 8. Resting on documentary evidence. Obs. 
(Folkinghain explains that the ‘evidential ’ character of a 
pu.ss«.ssion i.s that wTtich is denoted by .such tenns os feodum^ 
allodium^ etc.) 

16x0 W. Foi.kingiiam ylr/ 0/ Surtiey lit. i. 65 The Pro- 
priety of Posse.s.sions intiiiiutos their particular state and 
condition, atid may be diuided into Vocail and F.uidentiul. 
Ibid. HI. ii. 66. 

Evidentially (cvidc-njali', adv. [f. as i)r(;c. 

+ -bY!^,] 

1 . 13 y means of evidence ; as regartis evidence ; 
with r^ard to its value as evidence. 

x6^ Eyre in Warren Unbeiicuers Biij, Faith is from 
justification causally, and ju.stification by faith evidentially, 
a 1734 North A/Vvf I. 362 It W'.as believed, though not so 
soon evidentially di.-^covered, that a reliellion w'.as ready 
to break out. 1836 G. S. Faber ./Iww. Hnsefibeth 6 Any 
doctrine which can be shewn evidentially to have existed 
in the thiid i-eiUiuy. \WsC 3 \>v.uxx Phantasms of Living 
1 . 35 Of the two serie.s . . the second is evidentially to be 
preferred. 

t2. Intuitively. Ohs. 

A 1716 South Serm. IX. xl 323 They [angels) do not 
fully and evidentially knovr them [the niy.sleric.s of God]. 

Evidentiairy (evide-njari), a. [f. I,, evidenli-a 
P>tl)KNCE + -AKY.] 

1 . Gf or pertaining to evidence; — Evidential i a. 

x8io Bentham Packing (1821) i8i "T-he clearing of his 
character . . so far as concerns evidentiary triistw'orthines.s. 
x8^ Grotf. Greece i. xix. 11 . 56 An inscription . . ctirries 
evidentiary v.aluc under the same conditions as a published 
writing on paper. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Phys. I. ix. 4 2. 
395 TTirougn its power of nioitlfyiiig the xclalive force of 
different evidentiary considerations. 

2 . Furnishing evidence; having the nature of 
evidence. Const, of. -- Evidential a. 

1818 Jas. Mii.i. Brit. Imiia III. i. 32 The charge.^ ought 
to be exhibited first; and no evidentiary matter grant^, 
but, etc. 1827 Bentham Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VII. 
20 To treat it upon the fboting of an evidentiary act, with 
reference to the corresfjonding principal act. 1843 Mill 
Ess. II. 221 But they arc evidentiary of a tone of thought 
which has prevailed .so long among the sii))eiior intellects. 
>*75 Contemp. Ret*. XXV I. 58a The upward slant .. be- 
comes an evidentiary fact of singular cogency. 1875 
iV>STF. Gains 11. (cd. 2I 201 It is only the adventitious or 
accidental or evidentiary {mrtioii of the title in which they 
differ. 

Evidently (e-vidcnlU), adv. [f. Evir^ENT a. + 

-LY^.J 

1 1 . So as to Iw distinctly visible or perceptible ; 
with perfect dearness, conspicuously. Hence in 
.active sense, with vbs. of perceiving, knowing, 
explaining, etc. : Without possibility of mistake 
or misunderstanding; clearly, distinctly. Obs. or 
arch. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. in. xi. xox panne alle the dyrknesse 
of his m)’«knowynge .shal seen, .cuydenlly lo L)ie] syhte of 
his vndyrstondynge 1477 Earl Rivers rCaxton) Dicies 1 ■ 
Whichc grace euidently to me kuoweii and undcrstoiiUe hath 




compelled me [etc]. is$x Turnek Herbal i. B viii a, It is 
evidently knowen that water will wexe thyckc, if this roile 
be bruited and put in it. xi)84 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 
39 We haue here most mamfestlie & most cuidentlie written 
the contraric. 1394 Hooker Eccl, Pol. i. viiL (162 x) ai 
I'hings which men by the lightof their naturall vnderstand* 
ing euidently know. x6xi Bible Gal. iv. 1 O foolish Gala- 
tians, .before whose eye.s Jesus Christ hath been evidently 
[Reidsed, openly) set forth. 17^ Dk Fob Foy. round 
World (1840) 277 , 1 found the way to evidently down hill. 
1776 Girhon Di'ct.k F. xii. (18541 II. 4> act., which 
evidently di.scIo.sed his fracitus’] intention of tnin.smitting 
the empire to his descendants. X794 Sullivan Fiew Nat. 
]. 435 All the substances hitherto examined .. have evi- 
dently appeared to be compounded of one or more of these 
elementary principles. i8u Cruse F.usebius 1. vi. 31 And 
this is evidently proved to have been fulfilled. 

2 . So that the fact predicated is evident ; mani- 
festly, obviously. Now chiefly parenthetic ; ‘ as 

mauifcslly appears *, * as may be clearly inferred'. 

1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. it. xxix. 4 5 No Idea, therefore, 
can DC undistin^'uishablc from another .. for from all other, 
it is cvidciitiy different. 1748 Hartley Obsem. A/an i. iii. 
387 Those who walk and t.alk in their Sleep, have evidently 
the Nerves of the Muscles .so free, as that, etc. 1761 Humk 
Hist. Eng. 11 . xx.\vi. 292 Rca.son was so evidently on their 
side. 1839 Thihlwall Greece VII I. 391 They evidently re- 
garded Macedonia as a bulwark against (lie encroachments 
of Rome. x86o TyNDAi.i. Clac, 1. xi. 71 The spirit and the 
mtisdcs were evidently at war. 

t 3 . .SV. Law. By evidence of a deed or docu- 
ment. Obs. 

1609 .Skknk Reg'. Alaj., Forme 0/ Proces 116 Quhen the 
defender proves his exception, or ouplic, be sic wreit, and 
evidently as said is, lib. 1. c. 25. 12. quon attach, c. 81. 

Eviaentness (e'vidCntnos). [f. as prcc. + 
-NK.ss.] T he quality or slate of being evident ; 
clearness, obviousness, plainness. 

iSS* in Vicary's Anat. (i888» App. xvt. 295 It behoucth 
first to vnderstande for the more evidentnesse of that 
that folowcili, that (etc.]. 1587 Golding T)e Afomay 

viii. too What cuidentnesse or certrintie is there in the 
Grccke Histories. 1730^ Bailey (folio), Evidentness, 
lilainncss to he seen, perceived or understood. 1869 
temp. Rev. XII, 120 There is a want.. of evidentness of 
meaning. 

tEvi’gilate, Ob.*i.-^ [f. L. triifluG ppl, 

stem of P 7 ii,ii'/tdf e, f. e- out + vigildre to watch, 
f. vipfl aw-ike.] 

1730 6 Baii.kv dolio), F.vigilate, to watch diligently, to 
study hard. 1775 in Ash. 

t Evigila’tion. Obs. rarc-K [ad. late L. evi- 
gildtidn-em, n. of action f. cvigildre\ sec Evi 
OILATK.] Awakening. In Diets, explained as ‘a 
waking or wntching*. 

17*0 S. l^ARKKR Bihlioth. BiblUa 1 , 157 The ICvjgilation 
of the Anim.al Powers, when Adam awoke. 1833 in Weh- 
STtR, etc. 

EvU [V v’l), a. and sh. Forms: 1-2 yfel (in 
inflexions yf^o)!-), (2-4 ifel, 2 efol, yfell, 3 
ywel(l, 3 ufel, 2 4 uvel(©, 2 -5 ivel, (3 ^evel, 
4 ivil), 3~0 evol(l(e, (5 owolle, hevelle, 6 ewil, 
yell), 4-6 ©vill(©, -yl(l(e, yvel(l'e, (6 yevill), 
4- evil. [M K. tivel («), OE. yfcl - OS. ti^U, 
GFris., MDii. m 7 (Du. euvel), GHG. ubil, tipil 
(Ger. ubet), Goth, ubils OTeut. *uUlo-z ; usually 
referred to the ro(H of up, azter ; on this view llic 
primary sense would r^txj either ‘exceeding due 
measure' or ‘ overstepping proper limits'. 

The form ezvl, whence the mod. form descends, appears 
in ME. first as west iiiidlund and Kentish, but in islhc. 
had become general. 'J'he conditions under which early 
M.E. (i) or (h) became 0 ?), the anlecedent of mod. Eng. (/), 
are not clearly determined ; the present word and ivenfl 
seinri lo l»e the only examples in wliich this change was other 
lh.an local; obs. and dial, instances arc wzr^’give leve 
‘ live ’, Kasi.k. (Other apparent examp 1 e.s arc due to OE. 
f[>rm.s w'illi eo, resulting from u. or <7- umlaut.)] 

A. adj. The antithesis of Good in all its prin- 
cipal senses. 

In OE., as in all the other early Tcut. langs. exc. Scan- 
dinavian, this w'ord i.s the most comprehensive adjectival ex- 
pression of disapproval, dislike, or disparagement. I n mod. 
culIoqui.a 1 Eng. it is little used, .such currency as it has being 
due lo litcr.ary influence. In quite familiar speech the adj. 
is commonly suiierseded by bad ; the sb. is somewhat more 
frequent, but chiefly in the widest senses, the more specific 
senses being expressed by other words, as harm, injury, 
misforiune, disease, etc. 

I. Bad in a positive sense. 

1 . Morally depraved, bad, wicked, vicious. Also 
ahsol. Obs. os applied to persons. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 37 Wc .sccolan . . ure heorlan clrnnsian 
from yflum jekuhtum. Ibid. 161 Hi cyningum & yfeluin 
ricum eaidorm.anniim wi|>.standun mihtun. t'lBOO Okmin 
1742 To b.x‘rneiin all halt ifell i.ss Awc^x inn hiMj)«owwess. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8io6( Fairf.) l^othe is F.villc sBUnnys Soule 
& body Iwkc. X398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxvii. 
(I <195) 532 Pentapoi .. hathe that name of 5 cytccs of euel 
men that were dy.stroyed wylh fyre ofheuen, CX440 Gesta 
Rom. X. 3r (Had. MS.) Ivel men, )m! which ncy^r lovith 

f od, neyfer hire neghebowre. isafi Tindale Afaff. xxi. 41 
Ic will crucllye destroye those cvyll {lersuns. ^ 1584 Powbl 
tr. Lloyds CamlSia t6 Sigebert . . for hi.s Bmill behawour 
was expelled. 16s x Biih.r Gen. viii. ax The imagination of 
mans heart is euil from hi.s youth. 1794 Coi.KRinCE Relig. 
Afusings Wks. 1847 I. 94 She . . from the dark embrace 
all evil things Brought fiirthand nurtured : mitred Atheism ! 
18x7 W. Selwvn Ltno Nisi Friuf (ed.4) II. 1x56 Imputing 
to a person an evil inclination. XB7X Smilks Charac. i. 
(1876) xo Good deeds act and react on the doers of them ; 
ana so do evil. 
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ahfol. c iMO Trin. CoH, Horn. 23 Mlt men shuDen cume 
to Ubben echeliche .be i;ode on euie blisse . . be unele on 
«che wowe. c i3po Cursor Af. 25249 (Cult. Galba MS.) On 
domeKday . .be euill sail fra ^ eude be drawn. xSay Por.LoK 
Course T, x. 215 To tiie evil. .Eternal recompense of .ihame 
and woe. ^ 

2. Doing or tending to do harm ; hurtful, rai»- 
chievous, prejudicial. Of advice, etc. : Misleading. 
Of an omen, etc. : Boding ill. 

c nys Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-^cin him al ba he« 
brcisce men mid godere and summe mid ufclc b^unke. 
rsaes Lay. 2541 Ah ba heora fader wes dmd sunenduden 
vuelne [r X275 vuele] ned, a zsa5 .Attcr. JH. 52 Is hit so oucr 
vuel uor te toien utward? xa97 Gloi.'c. (1724) 593 
Thurghe evelle conceille was slayne. .the Erie of Arundelle. 
ci^ Cursor Af. 4635 (Fairf.) He prisoned was wib eucl 
reJe, c 1380 Wyclif .S>/. 111. 330 EvyI en.saumple of 

opyn syntie. CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirur^. (MS. A.) 41 It is 
not yvel to putte a Hid opium to b^ »il<: of b« rosls. 
a Alexander J>e euyll steme of Ercules how 

egirly it soro^es. ct^Chron. Vilod. 808 Hyin shuhiot 
liartne non hevelle thyng. c 1449 Pf.cock AV/r. 4 Gouern- 
auiicis of the clergie whii:he suminc of the comoun pcple. . 
iugen to be yucle. 1530 Pai.sc;k. 217/2 Evyll toiirnc, 
maluais ionr. 1584 Powkll tr. LhytCs Cambria 99 King 
Edward by Kuill counsel lianished Aigar. 1587 Mascall 
C ozd. Cal/le, O.reu (1627) 36 Yciigh is cuill for cattell to 
eale. ^ 1^3 Shaks. 3 //en. k'/, v. vi. 44 The Owlc shriek’d at 
thy birth, an euill signe. x6xi Hihlk Cen. xxxvii. 20 Some 
eudl beast hath dcuoiirerl him. a 1649 Dkli.mm. or Hawtii. 
Wks. 32 Weigh not how wc, Evil to our selves, against Thy 
laws rebel!. ^ i8s5 Cui.rKn*KH Kireritis 1. xvi. 57 In a great 
Hcadnch it is evil to have the outward parts cold. 1846 
Ruskin Afod. Faint. 1 1. 11. ii. xv. § 5 The neglect of art. .ha.s 
heen of evil consequence to the Christian world. 1868 J.H. 
Ih.iJNT Rf/. Ch, Eng. 1. 4«y 'I'he evil system of pluralities. 

3. Uses partaking of senses 1 and 2 : a. Evil 
will ; depraved intention or purpo.se ; also, dcsiie 
for another's harm ; =5 Ill-will, rare in mod. use. 

r 897 K. .Ei.fkkd Gregory's Fast. xxi. 157 He of yfelum 
willan nc xesyngaS.^ ^>300 Cursor Af. 10A5 (Cotl.) For 
caym g.af him wit iuel will. 1340 Ayenb. 66 pe dyeiiel 
beginbpet uer of tyene and eiiel wyl nor to l>eclep|)e. 1377 
LANtiL. P. FI. B. V. 121 For enuye and yiiel wide »s yuelto 
defye. 1522 l.n, Bfnnkks Froiss . 1 . cxix. 142 The duke 
. . pardoned them all his yuell wyll. 1540 Covkrdai.ic 
Fruit/. Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 370 Many afHictiuns, 
much evil-will.. shall happen unto you. xsdj Hotnilies 11. 
Roeat. IFeel' ill. (1859) 492 Cast we off nil nwlicc /vr all evil 
will. 1598 (.jRKNKWiiV Ann. in. ii. (1622) 65 He 

IPiso] iticre.iised the cuill will of the people towjuds him. 

b. Evil angely spirit ^ etc. Also, 7'he Evil One 
( t Sc. The evil man) : the Devil. 

f 9S0 Lindisf. CosA. Mall. xiv. 26 ForSon yfcl wild is. 
*SSS Edkn Treat, hicive Ind. (Arb.) 27 Suiidrie illusions of 
eu^ spirites, x6ox Siiaks. /ul. C. iv. iii. 282 Bru. Speake 
to me, what thou art. Ghost. Thy euill Spirit, Brutu.s? 
x6xi IliHi.K Luhe vii. «t ITcc cured many . . of euill spirits. 
1648 Acts Gen. Assemb. 463 (Jam.) Wildest .some fell a.sleep, 
and were carele.s.se. .the evil man brought in prel.acy. 1667 
Mii.roN P. L. IK. 463 I’hat .space the Evil one abstracted 
.stood From liis own evil. x6ei'-d J. .Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
111. 347 ‘J'lu? Ministry of the evil Angels to him. xyay l)n 
Foi£ Eyst. Af filmic i. i. (i8^o) 24 They di<l not suppose those 
wise itien . . had an evil .spirit. x8a5 Lytton ^/eet a 'J1ie Evil 
Spirit is pulling you towards him. X841 Lank A tab. Nts. 
I. 117 Sakhr was .in evil Jinnee.^ iMx Biui.c (Revised) 
AJaft. vi, 13 Deliver us from the evil one. 

C. Of rcjuitc or estimation ; Unfavourable. Evil 
fonp^ue : a malicious or slanderous speaker, arch. 

r Z330 K. Brijnnk C/iron. fi8io* ao Of him in holy kirke 
men .said eiiellc sawe. 1383 Wvci.ik 2 ( 'or. vi. 8 By yuel 
fame and good fame. c'X4S0 Myhc 58 Wymmoncs scrues 
thow inostc forsake, Of euclc fame le.ste they the make. 
*535 CovEwiiAi.K Ecclus. xxviii. 19 Wcl is him that is kepte 
from an eiiell tongc. i6ix Biule petit, xxii. 19 He hath 
brought vp an cuill name vpon a virgine of Israel. Afod. 
Neiospaper^ The defendant was arrc.stcd in a house of evil 
repute. 

4. Causing discomfort, pain, or trouble ; un- 
pleasant, uiTcnsivc, disagreeable; troublesome, 
painful. 

a 1x31 O. E. Chron. an. 1124 Se king let hine don on ifele 
betidas. 1577 B. (lOOGE lieresbach's //nsb. iv. (1586) 161 I’he 
herrie of. .tnc wilde Vine, .the cvill t.i.stc wherof will cause 
them to loth Crapes. 1578 J.ytk Dodoens i. Ixxxviii. 130 
The herbe. .i.s of a very evill and .strong stincking savour. 
1690 ixycKK J/um. Vnd. n. xx. (1695) 12T We name ili.it 
Evil, which is apt to produce or increase any Pain, or di- 
minish any Pleasure in us. 1850 Tknny.son In Mem. Iv, 
Are (./od and Nature then at strife That Nature lend.s 
such evil dreams? 

i* b. Hard, difficult. Const, to with inf. Ohs. 

c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 147 Hit is uucl to underMonden on 
hwnichc wise Mon met him solf forsake. X377 J.,ANr;i.. 
F. FI. B. XV. 63 Hony Is yuel to defye and enpeymeth be 
mawc. 1523 T/i>. Rrrnkrs Froiss. I. ccxxi. 286 It was yuvll 
mountyngoT yt hyll. x3S< Turner Herbal i. Aivb, As- 
friction . . is ether very euyll to be founde, or els there i.s 
none to be founde at all. 

t 6 . Of conditions, fortune, etc., also (rarely) of 
persons : Unfortunate, miserable, wretched. Evil 
health : misfortune (see >{isaltji). Ohs. 

cxiys Lamb. Horn. 33 Hwi beo we uuleou bisse wrecche. 
world, a 1300 Floriz ijf HI. 441 Hi beden God ^iue him 
uuel fin. c Cursor Af. 7320 (Trin.) pci askc anober 
kyng ben me Enel hcle b® ’^hul bci c 14^ Merlin 
i. 20 Thow toldcst tlie person tliat thow were euel thereon. 
XAM Caxton fasou 30 'I'hcnne earn agiiynst him the king 
or Poulane, but that was to his euill helthe. c x^ Melu^ 
sine 78 He. .after the dede St euy)h..p . . flodd with all from 
bis land, XS30 Pai.hc:k. 217/2 Evyll lucke, tualevr. x6zx 
wulzEx. V. 19 The officers, .did see that they were in euill 
case. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. 1 15 So beaten and 
yn such euill plight. 


b. Of periods of time : Chameterized by mis- 
fortune or sulTcring, unlucky, disastrous. Evil 
May-day \ see Mav-day. 

*377 bANCi- F. Ft. B. IX. 120 Wastoures and wrocches 
out of wedtoke . . Conceytied ben in yuel tyme. c 1489 Cax- 
ton SoHues 0/ .Aymon iii. 107 Evyll daye gyve you, god. 
1667 Milton F. /,, ix. 7B0 Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit. 17^ Wesley Psalms iv, Help 
me in my Evif Day. x8o6~7 J. Bkrkskoru Aiiseries Hum. 
L/e (1826) IV. Introd., lii an evil hour 1 ..changed niy 
lodgings. 1848 Macaulay // rr/. Eng. 1 . 280 In times which 
rriiglit by Englishmen be Justly colled evil times. x 8 yB 
Bosw. Smith Carfhage xB6 The Boii . .determined to antici- 
pate the evil day. 

0. Evil eyv. (Phrases, To hear, cast, look •mithf 
an evil eye.) a. A look of ill-will. 

czooo Liber SdntillaruM x.vvii. (1889) 102 Unclaennyss 
cage yfel loculus malus] withcrsacung. .gema-.iiKiiiniab man. 
X38a Wyclik Afark vii. 22 Fro withynne, of the herte of 
men comen . . vnehastite, yuel y^e, hiaNphcmycs. xsa6-34 
Tindalk Afatt. xx. 15 Ys thy ne eye evyll because I urn 
good. x6fz Bible Mark vii. 22 J .a.sciuiousnesse, nti euill 
eye [A’rw. F. an evil eye], blasphcmic. <11639 'V". 
WiiATKi.KV Prototypes i. xx. (1640) 20a Why RhoiilJ wete 
. . bcare an cvill eye towards them ? 1645 (Juabi k* Sol. 
Recant x. 79 Let not thine eyes be cvill. 1704 Adiuson 
Italy (1733) 58 Tliey look with an evil eye upon I.eL:burMe. 
*875 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) I. 394 Patriotu'. citizens will cast 
an evil eye iijion you a.s a .subverler of the laws. 

b. A malicious or envious look which, in popular 
belief, had the jiower of doing material harm ; also, 
the faculty, superstitiously ascribed to certain in- 
dividuals, of inflicting injury by a look. Cf. Fr. 
mauvais mf It. malocchio. 

1796 Statist. Atc. Scot. XVII J. 123 The less informed .. 
are afraid of their lold Women '.si evil Eye ainorijj the cuttle. 
*797 Dai-lawav Acc. Constantinople 391 Nothing Cipi ex- 
ceed the superstition of the Turks respecting the Evil Eye 
of an enemy or infidel. 1834 J..vnoN Pompeii 1. iii, lie 
certainly p<isses.ses the gift of the evil eye. ^ 1871 Reaok 
Terrible Tempt, xxxili, Or if you didn't kill him, you'd cast 
the evil eye on him. 1879 Miss Jack.son Shmpsh. Wood-bk. 
K. v. Etf/l, 'B/s tt nasty downlookiii' fellow-- looks as if 'c 
could cast a n»*v'I-eye n|ion yo*. 

II. Had ill a privative sense : Not good, 
t7. a. Of an animal or vegetable growth or pro- 
duct, as a tree, fruit, the body, ‘ humours’ : Un- 
sound, corrupt. Of a member or organ : Diseased. 
To have an evil head: to be insane, b. Of air, 
diet, water ; Wanting in the essentials of healthy 
nutrition ; unwholesome. Ohs. 

<•1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. vii. 17 A'.lc yfed Ircow byrb yfi?U*. 
Wiustirms. c' xooo . 9 <r.r. Leec/uf, II. 17K Giforb><<'re wanibc 
unre ba yfelan w;etan cumen. (' laoo 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. iSj 
(Jief pe licarne beS euH, lofl Ik heo b^ sowle. c xjao Seuyn 
Sag (W.) 1S78 Iuel blod was hire withinne. X3M Wyclik 
Matt. vii.x8 A good tree may nat make, yncl fruytis, nether 
an yuel tree make good fruytis. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirufg, 
(M.S. A.) 38 Yvel fleiscb gruwib in a wounde. /bid, 8cj If. . 
be cir be yvel, |»e silte man schal be ebuungid intogot)d cyr. 
a 1450 Knt. de la /W/r <1868) 20 A gcniilie man. .wa.s riot- 
ous,, and liadd an evelle hedc (Fr. male teste]. 2523 Lo. 
Bkknkks Froiss. I. xviii. 24 Bcastis they . . niyght catc at 
their plca.snrc without bredde, whir.hc was an euyll dyelte. 
*555 Latimer in Foxe A. .V Af. (>563) 1372/2, 1 am an old 
man .and hauc a verye euill Uaike. X59X F. Sparky tr. 
Caftan's Geomancie 191) I iudged that the liorse bad an 
euill footc. and wa.s worth nothing. 2594 .Siiaks. Rhk. ///, 
1. i. 139 O he hath kept an euill Diet Tong. x6oo Hakluyt 
Toy. (1810) III. 341 The w.'iiiT whereof was so evill. x6ii 
Bim.K /cr. x.\iv. 3 Very euill Ifigs] that cannot be eaten, 
they are so cuill. 

’[ 8. Inferior in quality, constitution, condition or 
appearance; poor, unsatisfactory, defective. Ohs. 

97X lilkkl. Horn. 197 Heo f .seo ciricc] isc:u: on oiisyne utan 
yfeles heowes. rx3oo Cursor M. 21805 (Edin.) pis tale 
ipiebir it la: iuil or gode 1 faiide it writin. 23.. tr. Leges 
Furgorum c. 63 in Sc. Stat, 1 . 345 .And gif scho makis ivil ale 
and dois ;igane b<:®ti^tumc of pe tonne . . scho still gif til bir 
mcrcynu?.nt viii .s or . . be put on b® kukstnlc. c X400 Rom. 
Rose 4459 Whunne she wole make A fulle good silogismc. . 
aflirward ther sh.al in deede Folwe an evelle coiiclusioun. 
<1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. (M.S. B. I 8 Euyle inancr.K bc|> 
folwynge Jwj lyknesse of an yvcic complcxiuuii. «56i in 1 . 
'J'homsou Inventories 141 Item, ane cvill lille biirdclaith 
of grciic, 2576 Orinoai. Ixt. Ld. Burleigh Wks. (1H43) 
392, pray yonr lurdsliip, appoint when you come to take 
an evil dinner with me. *S «3 ItAfiiNGTON Commandm, i. 
(1637) 7 ^ an evill knife, he is the cause of 

cutting, but not of cvill cutting. 1592 in Ticarv's Anaf. 
(18S6) App. tx. 22y Vayns . . gude to be opynd for . . euyll 
sight, Skene Reg. Maj. 142. 

+ b. Of a workman, work, etc. : Unskilful. Ohs. 
* 5*3 Murk Rich. HI (1883) 6 None cuill c.aplaine was 
bee in the warre. 2330 Pai-sc-h. 416/1 , 1 acloyc wiili a nayle, 
as an y veil .smythe dothe an horse fixitc. 1561 'P. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. iv. 85 He isaneucll pyper but a good fiddler. 
*577 fl- lieresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 36 An excellent 

good scedc for an cvydl husbande. 2799 .S. Frkk.man To^oh 
OE. *46 B'orfeit every hide marred or hurt by his evil 
workmanship. 

B. sh. 

1. The adj. used ahsol. That which h evil. 

1. a. In the widest sense : That which is the re- 
verse of good ; whatever is censurable, miscJiievous, 
or undesirable. Also with adj. ; morale physical 
etfil. 

c x^oCursor Af. 939 (Fairf.) Y made evlllc & gfKid to you 
knoweti. 2382 Wvr-iJK Gen. iii. 5 .shul as (Soddis, 
knowynge good and yuel. 1539 Bury WV//a (i85o) 153, J. 
Sir wilTm Payntcr . . w'i all vnderstanding of good nnd 
evcll, make ibis my last will. x6xx Biiilk Gen. iii. 5. 173a 
Pope Ess. Alan x. 292 All Nature is but .Art, unknown to 


thee . . All partial Evil, universal Good. 17M Johnson 
Idier No. 89 p 4 Almost all the moral good winch is left 
among us, is the apparent eflcct of physical «vjL 28x9 Pm- 
iologia s. v.. The most serious difficulty lies in accounting 
fur the ix-rnilssion of moral evil or guilt. 2846 TkRNCH 
Aiirat'. xviii. (1862) 295 'I'hey lihe Scriptures] ever recognize 
(he reality of evil. 2860 Pusev Afin. Frefh. z8o Evil is of 
two sorts, evil of sin, and evil of punishment. 2869 J. Mab- 
TiNEAU Ess, II. 42 Moral evil is a broad black fact. 2878 
Tait Kt Stewart Unseen Univ. vii. 269 'I'lxc greatest of all 
mysteries— the origin of evil. 

b. What is morally evil ; sin, wickedness. 

c 1040 R ule St. Benet ( I.ogcnian) 3 Gecyr from yfele & do 
go«I. <1 2273 Ctyff. Horn. 219 bat tconftc werud nbrea 9 , and 
awende on yfele. r iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, it An wcrc^cd 
gost . . him aurc tacheS to ufclc. 1413 I aug. Filgr. Stnole 
IV, XXV. (1483) 71 'I'o. .ebesen the good fio euylle. 1396 
Rai.kigh in T'oyr C. Eng. Lett. 37 Converting budd into 
yevill an'd ycvill in wor.se. 2612 Bible PriTt'. lit. 7 Kcant 
the Lord, and depart from euill. 

c. What is misclricvous. painful, or disastrous. 
C830 Bede's Death-song in Sweet Cb E. Texts 149 lo 

ymbhyegunnae . . hiiact his gustae, goduvs uethilia yflaes 
acflcr dcollid.aese ilocniid iiueorihae. 971 Blukf. Horn. 
115 Nil is .Tghwonon yfcl and slc^e. 2134 (>. E. ( hron. an. 
1135 Al uiifrit), & yfel, & r.Tflar. CZ250 Gen, 4- F.x. 788 
Diit ywcl him sulde nunniur dcreii. a 1300 Cu/sor Af. 7049 
(Cott.) Iuel he sal apou be rais. <'1380 Wvci if Serm. Scl. 
Wks. If. 249 ^clde to noo man yvel for yvel, <11400 30 
Alexander 1699 Depely b^m playnr, Qnj»i vrronre of Ins 
Einitctnurc & cuill pai sutfiru. <^>4^ Sominale in W'.- 
Wiilt kcr 709 MorbosuSy full of ewyiTc, s6ii Bibi.k Job 
ii. 10 .Shall wee receiue good at the iiainl of God, and .diall 
wee not receiue cuilV 2789 Bkntham Friw. Legist, xviii. 
5 17 uotft It was the dread of evil, not the hope of good 
that first cemented societies together. 1830 Ti-:nkv.son In 
Mem. .xcviii, Evil haunts The birth, the bridal. 

2. To dOy t say evil. (In post-inllexional ling. 
h.irdly distinguishable from use of Evil adv.) 
+ With evil', with evil intention, f To take /w, or 
to, evil : to take (a thing) ill ; also, to be hurt by. 

c8z3 Vesp. Psalter xiv. [xv. J 3 Nc he dyde Saim iicstnn his 
yfel. 971 Blickl. Horn. 51 He us bonne forjjylileb swa we 
nil her dob, Re gtxles j^c yfeles. <: 2000 Ags. Gosp. M.-ilt. v. 
ji Kadi;i(e syiit ge bonne hi wyri.afl eow ami ehtat) cow 
and sKcxn.aft .xlc j'fcl [Vulg. omne malum] ongen cow. 
— John v. 20 )>A b® Kod wornton faru 5 on lifes a;restc, and 
ba b® [Vulg. wa/aj dydoi^ on domes .xre.ste. C1340 
Cursor M. 23183 I'lVin.) For good Mt euele btit b®i dud ere. 
*377 Lanul. F. FI, B. viii. 23 ‘And whoso synneth', I 
seyde ‘doth yuel, a.s me |•i^kcth^ <^1430 .Sjr Gmer. 
iRuxb.) 2404 hit lordes . . 1 akc it not in eiiri th.Tt I K.\y 
here. Ibid. 3972 That stroke (.iencridc.s to yuel nam. 
#• isfioEmare 5 15 Another letter she made with evyll. r 2510 
M()Rn/Vr/« Wks. 15/2 If folk backbite us ik saie eiiilT of 
us : shal we so grcvously take it, that lest they should begin 
to do yuul? 1370 l.iiViNS Manip. 127 'I'o do Evil, male, 
/acere.^ 2611 Bible Reel, v. 1 'I'hey consider nut that they 
doe cuill. 284a L YTTON fanoni 29 He does no evil, 

3. With defining word ; That which is evil in 
some ])articulaT case or relation ; the evil portion 
or eli'incnt of anytliing. Also (jua.si-<//v/r. as in 
7 h .ue the evil of (a course of action). 

< 897 K. AClitikt) Gregor/s Fast. xxi. 157 Du nitabl 
Xcscon eall yfel openlice 6.xt ftairinnc hilaft. < x4oo 
Solomon's Bk. U tsd. 70 5 if he wot any yuel by l>e. i 3»3 
Lu BiiKNi iLS 7>v7My. I. cv. 127 So that all ihyngesomij di cd, 
the good and ynell, they yelded llicni to therlc of Derby. 
2590 Si’I:nsi-;k (>. li. viii. 29 The evill donne ]>yi's not, 
when breath till- body first dcjtli leane. i6ix Biiilk John 
xvii. 15, 1 nray..thiit thou shouldesl keepc tliciii from the 
cuill. 1632 H oBiiKs Le^nath. 11. xxviii. 16a All will . . inflicted 
without intention, .is not Punishment. 2667 Mu ion F. L. 
I. j6j If then his Providence Out of our evil seek lo bring 
forth good. 1759 JoiiN.soN A’ffXJiVrtr xxix, 'lo iiiqiiirc what 
were the sources of. .the evil that w-e suffer. 1877 Mozi.i; v 
Univ. Serm. ii. 34 'Phe evil which is the excess of appetite 
and passion i.s not so bad as the evil which corrupts virtue. 
II. A particular thing that is evil. 

4. ^/2, Anything that causes harm or mischief, 
physical or moral. The social ndl : prostilutioii. 

a lyao Cursor Af. 8i<'*8 (Colt.) pir waiides llirc wit-ln be 
rote Gains iuels .all bai bar ;il bote. (*2325 F.. F.. Allit. 
Poems B. 277, K: b®tinc eiiclo/! on erbe cine.slly greweii. 
f 2430 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Snriee.si 3696 Of Iwa 
euels gif 3c node b® lane To cbese. c 2500 Alelusine vyi Of 
two Kuylles men ouglu to ffiooM- the lasse. 2539 Taverner 
Erasm. Frav. 39 A lytic euyll, a gre..ai good. 1577 B. 
Googk Heresliach's Husb. 11. 77 Among other evils, 

they [hop gardens! will be full of Woornic.s,_ 1621 Bible 
Frav. xxii. 3 A jirudent man fon seetb the cuill, and hideth 
himsclfe. ti^4 K. f loui- ri:v InJ. 4- A b. Physic 94 Wc being 
admonisht by the vulgar proverb, 'I'o choose the least of 
Evils. 1793 Buhkf. Corr. (18441 IV. i;i5 'J’here are evils lo 
which the calniiiilies of war are bles.sings. i633'l iuklwai.l 
Greece I. 305 Correcting an evil wliii h disturbed the internal 
iraiujuilliiy of Sparta. 2848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 136 
One of the chief evils which afflicted Ireland. 2872 Morlky 
Voltaire (1886) 13 A real evil to be combated. 2873 JowRtT 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 75 Wc can afford (0 forgive as well as pity 
the evil which can be cured. 

+ 6. A wrong-doing, sin, crime. Usually pi. Ohs. 
Betnvul/ (IcJ b^'“ leod-sca8an yfla gehwyfces hond- 
le.aii foTgi idd. ctoooAgs. Fs. cv. ar,[cvi. 32) ba:r Moyses 
weurd iiia-*v«e J^®byssad for hcKira yfelum. t'2173 Lamb. 
Horn. I.s pas nuHeS nu iicfre swike heore uucles. 

<12300/0. A. / W/<rr Ixxiv. 5 (Ixxv. 4], I Raid to wickc, IveTs 
wicli do b®r forn. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. i. 109 Yif 
bat yuelys pa.ssen wi|» outen punyssheinge. c 2489 Caxton 
SoK/ies 0/ Aymon xxi. 465, 1 Imve don many grete evyll«» 
agenst my creatour. 23^ Atirr, Afag.^ Ivorcesler xvU, 
king Edwardcs cvillcs afl wer counted mine, xtty Smaks. 
Rich. ///, I. ii. 76 (Qo.) Of these supposea evils {Fo. 
crimesl. .to acquit my.sen. 2624 Rv, Hall Contempt. O. T. 
VT. ii, Men thinkc either to patronize or mitigate evils, by 
their fained reasons. 
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1 6. A calamity, disaster, misfortane. 0h$, 
axjfio E. E. Psalterhixxxx. [xc.] 15 Yhcrcii in whillee we 
xegh ivels c M400 LolL 41 He reprouid rych, 
and seid many iucl to cum to hem. c 1489 Caxton Sonnts 
of Aymon xix. 408 Crete evy Ilea and harmes are happeth 
therhy. 1535 CovEROALii Es/Arr viil 6 How can 1 se the 
euell that vlial happe vnto my people ? 1590 J. Smvtue in 
Letii Lit, Men (Camden) 64 Ther may uppiui dyvers ;*cd< 
detu« ensue sueh and so great evills unto your M.'ijcstie 
and Kealme. 1667 MmoN P, L. n. 981 How in safety lH*st 
we may Compose our present evils. lyox Mas. kADOLiKi-'E 
Rom. Forest i, With the additional evil of lietng separated 
from his fandly. 

7. t a. gen. A disease, malady. Oh. 
cxao< Lay. 17598 Aurilie wnic b«on dmd. pat ufcl is 
under his ribben. c 1300 Havelok 1 14 I’han him lok an iucl 
strong. 1340 HAMroi.K Pr. Come. 3«xo .Soin..Sul haf 
als l^.yuel of meselry. c X400 Maonoi^v. < Roxb.) viii, 29 A 
nteuiuinal thing it [aloesj cs for many etiils. X4^ Caxtom 
Pest'r. Fnc. as The yelow euyll that is c.illrd the Jaundis. 
1697 Dryokn Virjp. Ceorg. 111. 843 The slow creeping Kvil 
eats his way. xyag N. Kudinson TA. J'hysuk aSo It cannot 
be exiiccted th.at..the feeling his P(d.sc..will remove the 
Evil he labours under. 

Eg. c X400 Rom. Rose 3269 This is the yvclle tltat love 
they calle. 

b. The Aleppo evil : ‘ a disease, which first ap- 
pears under the form of an eruption on the skin, 
and afttrrwards forms into a sort of boil' 

Cycl. XIL I a/ 2 ), t The foul evil the po.\. ^7'he 
falling evil : -■ * the falling sickness *, cpilepsv. 

1x340 Cursor M. 11831 (Trin.) pc fallyng eiiel had he to 
mclle. rx^ Maundev. <1839) vi. (>9 It hclctli hint of the 
fallynge Euyll. CX47S Picl. in Wr.-Wiikkrr 791 
I/ic morbus caducus. the fallyn cvylle. 1607 'I'ovski.l 
Fonr-f. 1673) 506 The bluud of a l.amb mingled with 

wine doth heal, .tho.se which have the foul evil. x869P:.A. 
Pakkgs t ract. Hyenue (cd. 3» 79 I he Aleppo evil, the 
Damascus ulcer, and some other disc.'ise.s. 

c. Short for Kisg\h evil: Scrofula. Also 
a/tf ib. in fjEvilgol</, the gold coin 'see Angkl 6 ) 
given by the king to those touched by liiin for * the 
evil*. 

rx530 Pai.sgr. 1R2 Les cscrovellcSt a diso.a.se called the 
qtij'nnaney or the kynges yvell.] 1605 Shak.s. Mach. iv. tii. 
146 Macd. What ’s the Di-sease he ineanes ? Mai, Tis call’d 
the F.uill. x667 Lond. Cm. No. 154/.1 There will be no far- 
ther Touching for the Evil till Michaelmas next, 170* IhUL 
N0.38X4/4 Stolen . .two Pieces of Evil (»old. 1737 Pope 1 1 or. 
Ef>ist. II. ii. 219 When golden Angels cease to cme the Evil. 
1751 Fif LiJiNO in Lond. Daily Advertiser Aug., Two of 
the most iniHv.rabie Disciiscs .. the Asthma aii<l the Evil. 
x868 Krekman Norm. Con<j. ^1876* 11 , Apn, 536 The first 
who undertook to cure the evil by the royal touch, 

C. Comb. 

1. Of the adj.^ chiefly j^arasynthctic ndj.s., as eviU 
affected whence evil - affectedne.^%)^ -com flex ioned^ 
■eyed^ fortuned^ -headed, -hearted, fined, vian- 
neredy -minded (hcncc evil-mittdedne.<is^, -ofticed, 
-qualified, 'savoured, -starred, -the^ved [.see T he w], 
-though ted, -tongued, -weaponed, -willed', also 
t evil-usage «= Ill-u.maoe. Eviii-PAVoPBEn, etc. 

i6it iJiniK Acts xiv. 2 Stirred vp the Gentiles, and m.i<lc 
lln'.ir miiH!i:.s *cuill affected against the brethren. 1670 
Cotton Fsprmon i. iv. 154 The "cvil-affeciediies.s of the 
^r»lile. 1^3 Dkumm. of IIawtii. Cypress Crasr Wl<^. lai 
if they were not di:,tempcreci and "evd cnriipl«\ioned, they 
W’ould not l.*r sick. x6xi Siiaks. Cymh. 1. i. 7a Ytm shall not 
findc me iDaugliteri •Eulll-ey'd vnto j’ou. x66x Pieuce 
AV rw/. 29 May 15 Nor can you rationally liunc to keep 
your Peace any longer, then whilest the cvil-cy'd Factions 
want power to hrpk it. 1873 Kuskin Ragles N. § 106 Put 
to he cvil-cycd, is that not worse than to have no eyes? 

X Caxton Encydos xxvi. 9.1 O fortune *euvll foriuiieil 
lia.slc tliou not permytted me, etc. Kali ou it 

Practicks 490 fjam.i Gif the awincr of the heist .. knew 
that he w.as *cvil-}iei(lit or cumhersom. X833 Ten.wson 
(Euone 49 ’Evil-hcaricd Paris. .Came up from reedy Simois 
all alone, a 1335 Auer. R. 368 Me . . tolde him l>cr. his 
deore spnsc . . were . . lene & *vucle iheowed. x6s6 I'KAi’r 
Comm. Cot. ii. 20 The most uncivil and ^evil.m.anncred . . 
of all those who have borne the name of God iiptjn cartli. 
1531 in deary* s A nat.f iBSS) App. vii. 201 Opportunity was 
taken by the ^evil>mindcd to worry alien .Surgeons. 2687 
Dryoen //iud .y P. n. 689 Some cvu-minderl licast.s might . . 
wreak their hirlden hate. 1817 ConaKTT Pot. Reg. 8 Feb. 
1^14 The endeavours which have recently l>ecn exerted . . 
by dc.si^tiing and evil-minded men. x88^ J. Parkek 
A post. Life III. T44 Wc ourselves are infinite in the 
variety of onr *cvil-mindcdncss. 1607 ’J'oi/RNF.nR Ket>. 
7 'rag. ir, i, What makes yon "cuill-oflic'd man? 16x3 
Life Will. ! in Relect. Ifarl. il/wrc. (1793) 12 Hi.i return 
was on foot, by reason of the "cvil-qualitied ways, r X400 
Rom. Rose 4733 [Ixivc is] Right Vvelle savoiinnl good 
savour. 1843 'VENN^'soN l.ocksley If. 155 In wild Mali- 
ratta-b:\ttle fell my father Vvil-slarr’d. c 1400 Reryn 2177 
Nevir thing .so wild Ne .so *cTill thewid, as 1 was my 
selfF. 1834 J. .SvMMONS tr, rEschyhts* Agamrm. 1 1 Cure 
me of *evi|.thouehied care. 1867 in DeulSiA's Rem. 8 
The "evil-tonguea messenger arrived in the camp, x^j 
Mii.ton Titrach, VVks. (1847) ai8/i Hemingins. .writing of 
divorce . . give.s us six [causes thereof], adultery, desertion, 
inability, errour, •evil usage, and impiety. 1590 .Sir /. 
.Smyth Diu. Weapons They have been contented to 

suffer their soldiers to goe "cvill weaponed. 2393 Lancji.. 
^ <>f holy churchc, .Auerouse & *eiicl- 
willed whaiine thei hen auaiinscd. r 2400 Apol, Loll. »5 
Who sch.al rise to gidre Wih me ajenis Jms iuil willid. 2460 
26 Saturn is a planctc cvci-willid 
and fill of sekenes. 1533 .More Ans7v. foysoned Ilk. Wks. 
^^> 54/9 Ilia wLsedomc will not enter into an euil-willed 
heart. * 

2. Of the sh. a. objective with agent-noun, as 
evtl-saycr, -speaker, -worker \ with vbl. sb. and 


pr. pple. forming adjectives and substantives, as 
evil-boding, -saying, -speaking, -viishing. b. in- 
strumental, with pplos., forming adjs., as •\evil- 
bicaught, -impregnated. Also evil-proof o., proof 
against evil. Evil-horr, -willer, etc. 

cijyiArtk. tir Merl. Thai weren sought ami foiinde 
hem nought Tho he held hem *iucl bicought. 1833 H r. 
Martinkau Mtwch. Strike xi. 1*5 The ’"cvii-bodtng.s which 
a sticcesrion of fob’s comforters fiad been pouring into her 
can. 1855 SiNuLEToN I. 101 And evibboding 

bitches, and ill-omened birds. 2653 Womans Devotion 1 1 . 
95 •Evil-impregnated air that seemed to surround Lady 
Jane, wherever she went. 2864 Skrav V Aland s Poems 63 
Now, builder, finish the walls and roof, God’s hle.s.sing Iiaih 
made it *evil-proof. x^ Palsgr. 217/2 •Evyll saycr, 
maldisant. 15]^ Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)93 Defnac- 
cyon is a preuy it secrete *cuyll sayenge of our ncyghhour. 
a 2300 Moral i Uie 274 peor beO nodciren . . pa tered and freted 
pc ^miele speken. 24x3 I..YIK:. Pilgr. Sintde 111. v. (1483' 53 
Gladly heryng eucry eitel speker. xdxx liiULii 1 Pel. ii. 1 
^Kuilf-spcaklngs. 1705 Stanhofk Pap'aphr. ill. 495 Many 
good Men . . look U|»on these Evil-speakings an a .hoi i of 
Alai lyrdoin. 2817 (JkOTE Greece 11. xi. (1862) 11 . 339 iSolon 1 
foih.ulc absolutely evil-speaking witli respect to the dead. 
a 2586 .Sidney (J.t, A country full of '’eviiwishing minds to- 
wards him. 2533 Aiip. Hamilton CafeiA. (188^ 4 Hr.hald 
the doggis, beliald •ewii workcris. 1611 Eible. PAil. iii. 
3 Hcwaic of euill workers. 

tE-vil, sb:- Oh. Meaning uncertain. 

(.Some commentators explain it as ‘a jukes, privy ’ ; there 
seems to be no ground for this cxc. in the two pasiages 
themselves, where ‘hover would suit eqimlly well. Put 
identity with prec. .sccm.s quite possible.) 

2603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. ii. 17a Hauing waste ground 
enough. Shall W'c desire to raze the Sanctuary And pilih 
otireuils there 1623— -//e^r. I V//, 11. i. 67 Let ’em looke 
they glory not in nu.schicfc Nor build their eulls on the 
graucs of great men. 

E*vil, sbe^ dial. [The OE. word for * fork ’ is 
gcaful ; a parallel form *gifel inijjht give ml in 
dinlectii ] (.See qiiot.) 

2643 in Cotton Aizwa/h//** (1890) 68 ['Fhe common sort] 
belookft themselves to annes . . sutne with nlkes. some with 
duiige Evells, some W'ith great poles. 2863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. 1E.D.S.), Ez-il, three-pronged folk. 

Evil (f v’l), P'orms: i yfele, yfle, 3 4 
iivelo, ufelo, 4*6 evel(e, -©l(l(e, yvol(o, -ell, (4 
evyil, ivol, yvyl, yvle, 5 avell, owoll, yeffelli, 
4-7 ovill(e, -yl{o, -yl lio, (6 ewill), 3- rvil. 
[ME. U7>ele [ii), iveb\ evrlr, OE. yfdc, {. yfcl -- 
OS. ubilo iOu. <7/7 v/\(>HG. ttbilo, ufito (MHG. 
iihlc, (ier. ///vZ.) OTcut. *HbilC».^ In an evil 
manner; ill. 

fl. Wrongly, wrongfully, wickedly, ill ; esf. with 
To do, sfcak.\:ic. Obs . ; cf. Evil a. 

r 2000 Ags, Cosp. jiihn xviii. 22 (Jif ic yfele fixfio Ilntton 
cfclcl spra:re cyib ^ewittnysse be ^ffcle. c xooo Ags. Ps. I.\x[i j. 
9 Oft me feala r.w.cdon feondas yfele. a 1300 Cursor M. 
6531 (Goll.) Sone herd he., pal his folk ful cnil h.id 
don. <^2330 R. Hbi'nnk CAron. (1810) 147 pe clergy ( I-if a 
grctc ciusyng on whilk of ))nm..hal euelle btMu.x |»am 
.spak. ^2380 Wvcr.iF Wks. ii88oi la pci coueiien cuylc 
here nc!3^oris goodis. CX400 Destr. Troy lo-jQj Kiior 
with envy evill he dy.ssaynet, D.ang hym to dede. c 24^0 
Cesta Rom. xc. 413 (Add. M.S.) The yongc sone . . spendul 
Knyll the money llial was lake hym to the vse of the scole. 
2542 K. IIaknrs li'kis. (1573* }6i/i Man cuill vwng Iiys tree- 
will, dyd boili looNC Inm sclfc, and also his (ret-wil. 1547 
Homilies 1. Cmiention ti. (1859) 138 If 1 he evil icviletl, 
sh.'dl I stand still, like a goose or a fool? 2^ Raret Alv. 
IC 3S8, It is cuill done of you, iniqut facts. 26x2 I’lin.K 
fakn xviii. 23 If I hauc spoken euill beare witne.ssc of the 
euill. 

b. To speak nnl OE. he) of : to speak maliciously, 
slautlcroubly, ahiusively of \ in later use perh. re- 
garded a.s a sb., but in OE. and ME. an adv. 

c 1000 Ag.s. Cosp. Mark ix. 39 Nis nan pc on minum naman 
nm;;^cn wyri;c fit m.x-xc r.i?ie be me yleJe i*prc(:.Tn. 2335 
CovEiniAi.E Er:ek. xxxvi. 23 My greatn name . . which uinoiige 
the Gentiles is cncl sjuikcn of. 2580 North Plutarch 740 
[Alexander's friends] beganrie..tu speake euill of him. 
2622 Itinr.K Mark ix. 39 I'hcre is no man, which shall doc 
a miracle in my Name, that can lightly speake euill of me. 
rxfijo Drumm. of Hawiti. Poems Wks. 45 Here Arctinc 
lies . . Who, whilst he list’d sp«.>ke evil of all. a 2768 
.SecKt'R germ. (1775) Ixxxix. 111 . 229 Whoevi'r is. .long evil 
.spoken of, hath been faulty. 2842 Lank Arab. Nts. I. 91 
That 1 should lie his enemy, and spe.nk evil of him. 

t C. 'To hear evih.^o be evil .spoken of ; ra L. 
male andire. Cf. To hear ill. Obs. 

2584 Forme of Prayer Ck. Scoff. G 2 h. If he haue . . 
goiirrncd him sclfc in suchc surte as the wordc of God hath 
not hearde cuill. ^ 2590 Seenskk F. O. 1. v. a j O ! what of 
gods thfn hoots it to be borne. If old Aveugles sonne.s so 
cvill hcare? 

t 2 . i Jarmfully, injuriously, esp. in 7b evil en- 
treat ; badly, severely, shamefully. Obs. 

c 2S03 Lay. 1903 Vfele \c 2375 vucle] be bine m.'crde. 23^ 
Ayenb. 239 He net pet ha wer ri^t wel ybeatc and cueic 
y-dra^e. c Sir Ferumh. 2557 l)o make vp Scynt petris 
churche p.it pc Sarsynz h.Tn yulcarayd. < 2400 ihstr. Troy 

f 5 'I'Jie bodies on l>ent brethit full cuyll.^ a 1450 Knt. de 
Tour 2-^ They. . plucked each other bi the here of the 
hftdc right evellc. 2485 Caxton Paris tk 29 Geffroy went 

to thertne under hys hors ryghtcvyl huite. x^a Act 5 Elis, 
c- 4* § 35, if any such Master shall misuse or evil intreat hi.s 
Apprentice,. 1578 Cutfe 4 Codlie Ball. (j8fi8t 133, I was. . 
Euill totcheit and rockit. x6xx Bihlr Deni. xxvi. 6 The 
Egyptians euil intreated vs, and afflicted vs. 2693 Mem. 
Ci. Teckele it. 89 More fit to mine and evil entreat the 
Peasants, .than to fight an Enemy. 1749 Act 22 Geo. // in 
Hcawes l^.x Mercat. (2753) 251 PillageUi beaten, or evil- 
I intreated. 


+ 3 . With difficulty, hardly. Obs. 

IJ77 Iangl. P.PL B. XU. 8 In pyne olde elde pat yuel can 
sulfrc Pouerte. e 2435 Torr. PortugalBx Fulle evylle thow 
dourst hyme stond. 1470 Malory Arthur 11. viii. It is 
euyl sene said the knyghics that thou art a true man 
that thou wolt not telie thy^ name. zM Lo. Bernkiui 
P'roiss. I. ccccxxxviii. 772 Theyshulde full yuell agone any 
farther to gette any forage. 2580 North Plutarch (iHjt) 
819 Brutus could evil away with the tyranny. 
t 4 . B.idly, poorly, indifferently, insufficiently; 
not well. .Evil at case ~ ill at ea-se. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, (Cott.) Mi wyf es siiinquat iuel at 
ess. r 2340 Ibid. 4422 iTrin.) Alas loseph. .Kuel is pe quit 

t i trewe seruysc. 2399 Langl. Rich. Kedeles iv. 52 Ivuyll 
c we worthy lo welden ourc hire, c 1430 A nturs of A rth. 
ix, Alle bare wa.s the body . . in clethiiig evyl clad. 2473 
Bk. Noblesse 30 No chcveteyii can not have . . good men of 
annes evillc pined, c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
253, I am evyll eonlentc. 1533 Ld. Bp.rnkkk Froiss. \. 
xviii. 21 With them came other Mkis of ihccounlrey. .with 
bi cde euyll bakyn. Ibid. 1 . Ixxxiii. 105 They were IrtU yucll 
payed. 2363 Homilies 11. Idolatry ir. (i859( 197 'I'lie East 
and West Churches, which agreed evil before, .fell to utter 
eninily. 2387 Harrison England 11. xxi. (2877) i. 339 
Sicke and evill at case. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 129 
Horses, .very leaiie and cvill appoynied for service, 
t 5. Bailly, defectively ; imperfectly, unskilfully ; 
also, incorrectly, wrongly. Obs. 

a 2000 Riddles xliv. to tGr.t Gif se esne his hlafordc hyre*) 
yfle. a 2350 Owl 4 Night. 1204 Ic wot if .smithes sale vuele 
clcnche. c 2300 Bcket 404 So .schal the pays of the lomie 
wel uvcle Ijeon ihnidc. r2340 Cursor M. 25828 (Fairf.) 
Oua-sim dos sijua is iucl ta^t. <-2400 Lanfranc s Cirurg. 
(MS. A.) 93 Cankre . . comch of. a womide yvcl hceiid. 
1x430 Merlin iii. a 6 Sirs ye knewe Merlin full euell. 2332 
KoniNsoN tr. Mores Utop. Ded. Ep. lArb.) 14 A good tale 
cnel tolde. 2377 tjooGK HeresbacKs Husb. 1.11586)22 
If it be shallovvc in one pl.are, and deepe in an other, it de- 
clares the grounde. lo be cvill handled in the plowinu. 2397 
Mohley Introd. Mus. 74 Shew me a reason why the Dis- 
cord is euill taken here? ^ xfiao Puhchas Pil^ims II. 2032 
'riie.sc ve.ssel.s are more wide tnan ours, being evil kiade. 
to. Badly, unfortunately, unhappily, unsuccess- 
fully. Obs. 

972 lUickl. Horn. 247 J>y l.-cs wen ste p.T:t we yfele for- 
wcorpon. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 387 (Gr.) Diet .sccolde utic 
Adame yfele geweorftan yinb fiatt heofonricc. r 2340 
Cursor M. 18278 1 Fairf.) Evylle hast poii done thy-self to 
j-nede. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1067 Yvcl mole they ihryvc ifc 
I (lee . . 'riicsc losciTgers ful nf envye ! 2402 / W. Poems \ 1 859) 
Jl. 97 Kvcl mot he spetle, that heggith of the puple 
itiore. than is node. 1795 Robin Hood (Kiisoii 1705J 1 . P3 
Yrffell mot he the, Sechc thre strokes he mo gafe. 26x1 
Bihi.e I Chron. vii. 23 It went cuill with his house. 

1 7 . With to become, like, etc. Obs. 
c 2330 IJali Meid. 7 To don al & drehen pat him likc (5 ne 
sitte nit hirese uuelc. axyauCursor M. 5481(1011.) Of thing 
men likis, cuil or wele. c 2300 Beket 1179 Uvcle bicoin him 
to gon afbte. 2540 Covekdai f. Fruitf. Less, Pref. Wks. 
(Parker .Si>c.) I. «<>! How evil doth it liocomc a believer lo he 
ireful and greedy of verigeance. 2593 ^uaks. 3 Hen. I 'J, 
IV. vii. 84 H<»w cuill it bcseeine.s thee. To flaller Henry. 

8. Comb. a. With agent-nouns, forming sbs., 
as evil- liver, -looker. 

2846 Treniti Mirac. .\.yxlii. (1862) 46a The ship of the 
CImrch, -- encumbered w'ilh •evil-livers till it well nigh 
makes shipwreck ahogelhcr. 2887 Lady lb i.i.airs 

Girls II. 64 Do not delude yourself thal . . you will he 
able to reform a lover who has been nil evil liver. 2697 
Evivi.vn Numism, ix. 303 Witches and "Kvil-luokers as they 
call thfin. 

b. With pres. //A’j. informing adjs., as cvil-smtdl- 
ing\ with vbl. sbs., forming sbs., as ndl-gctling 
[concr.), -taking. Also evil-liking, ill-fitvouml ; 
evil sounding, harsh-sonmliiig ; Evil- willing. 

2653 liP; Mai.l Invis. World in. ^ 5 He [.Satan] he.Trten* 
us in *evil gettings under pretence of the opporl unity of 
Hlji ral almsgiving. 1533 Coverdai.e Joel i. t8 'i he nul- 
lockes are very •euel likynge bcimusc they haue no pasture. 
x88i Besant iv Rice Ciuipi. Fleet I. 187 They were here, 
crouched in this filthy, *evil-snielling pbicc. 2353 Hulobt 
‘’ b’.iiil soiimlynge, absonus. _ 2547 Homilies i. SaR'ation in. 
(1859) 3a ’fi) avoid "evil taking and misunderstanding. 

o. With fa.pfles., forming adjs. (<z,) With sense 
* wickedly, wrongly*, as etnl-disfoscd, -gotten, -7oon. 
{b.) With sense * imperfectly, unskilfully ' 
as evil-fashioned, -loved, -ordered, -pieced, -shaped, 
-shapen, -soum, -spun, -taught. Also evil-sained 
[see Sain], lit. * ill-blessed , i.e. aecursed. 

2363 Foxh in LatimeAsSerm. 4 Rem. (1845) p. xix, He w.ns 
lo^.^ed anil turmuiled by *evil dispo.scd persons. 2854 J. 
S. C. Ahbott Napoleon (1855) I-^xxxvii. 571, 1 should, on 
the contrary have created the Tribunate, had 1 been hy|K»‘ 
critieul or evil -disposed. 2483 in Surtees Mise. (1890) a8 
Breyerton, taUer, has an ewell dyspossid woman lo hy.s 
wy[f. Ibid. John Herrot has avell dyssposid chylld. 
<'1496 Serm. Episc. Puer. (W. dc W.i B lij, *F.uyll.fas.sh- 
cnwl garinenteH iSc dcuyllysshe shoon Ik slyppersof frensmen. 
*539 ' 1 ’avrrner Krasm. Prmt. 35 *EnyI gotten fjood go 
euyll awaye. 2^ Hvlokt •Euil loued, antiphalus. 
2336 IIoHseh. Ord.’s^^ That the riapeiy be not tome nor 
rent or otherwise *evilf-ordered. 2^70-6 LAMRARni-; Peramb. 
AV«/ (1826' 307 Friendship, that U hut •evill jiecccd, will 
not ioine close, but falleth a.sundcr againe. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisins' Caieeh. K iv. Away with hither and Caluine 
.and sic *euil»ained !iancte.s. 2833 Motherwell Poems 
(18471 17 And «vay to their purpose E.ach •cvil-fth.'»|K!d 
mood. 2398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxxii. (r49S> 43'* 
The peetTK hath aii..*euyll .shapen heed. « 2342 Wyatt 
Poet. Wks. (1861) 170 'I'hc gain is hers, the los.s is mine : Of 
•evil-sown seed such *is the fruit. 2388 Songs Costume 
(Percy Soc.) 45. Ware of •evel-.spon waste. 2277 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XX. iBs * Sire "*euel-ytmi?teeldc ' quod I * vnhende 
go wi(h the ’ 1 1383 *SempiU Ball, aio An© carling of the 
Quene of Phareis, 1 nat *cwUI win geir to elphyne careis. 
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Ohs. Fonns: i yfelan, -iaOi 2 
uvalieui 3 i-uvolen, 4 evel-, yl en, 5 evol, -yl. 
[ME. uvelicn {u\ OV..yfcUan^ ^VIL «.] 

1. tram. To do evil to ; to harm or injure ; to ill- 
treat ; to affect with di 8 ^lse. 

e zooo Ags. Ps. lxx.xii[i). 3 And ehtungacalle haefdon, hu hi 
fdne hal;;aii her yfcladaru /(fid. cvi[i1. 38 Na;s hcura ncata 
nun :^eyircla(l. <1175 I^amb. //om. 15 Ne.Ncal u» iia nion 
uuelien l>cr uore. c zac^XAV. 31774 Air |h! uisc i-eien wjsore 
i-uueled was hinjf. <'Z43S Torr. Portugal 1843 Tliou 
shalie lyve and wcl fare, Yf the nothing evyUe. 

2. intr. a. To grow bad immorally), b. To iiill 
ill : to l)e ill or sick. 

zooa-a3 Wi'tFSTAN Addr. to Eng.ifiA. Napicr\i56 Deos 
woruld. .sccal. ..XT Antccristes tocynie yfrijan swiftc. Z3P3 
R. Hmunne I/andl. Synne 8032 She cuylde, Arul deyde 
sunner |)an she wylde. 1387 'I'mkvisa lligden (Rolls) 1 . 8i 
In Ynde bce)> men of fyuc cubiics lung,>at ewdeh nuu3t> 
n(^r ^iidch vp he hreep. Z4. . tr. Hi^en (Rolls) VII. 516 
(Ilarl. MS- 'J'he duke cucicd ;>o in the wey. 

S*vil*4o*er. [l*. Evil sb. + Doisit.] One who 
does evil ; a malefactor. 

Z3^ Trevisa Barth. De /*. A’, xii. xxxvii. 436 The herte 
of the lapwyngc is gode to euyl doers, 10^34 Tinuale 
a Tim. ii. 9, 1 siiflrc troubje as an cvyll doar even vnto 
bondes. z6zz Hihle i /V/. Ii. \ j They spenke against you 
as euill doers, Z736 Ui-RKRirv i>hc. to Magistrate's Wks. 
111 . 4'2i PuniKhnicrits iluit await cvil-doiT-.s. zS^i D. Jer* 
ROi.n St. iii/cs ix. 87 Those who were so .sharp afier evil- 
doers had coininonly not the cleanest consciences them- 
selves. 1864 'KiuN Scot A hr, I. V. 248 The formidable 
Proctor, who is a terror to evil-doer.s. 

E*viL*dO’ing, Vh/- sh. [f. Evil sb. + Doirg.] 
The action of doing evil. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. Del*. R. xn. xxxvii. (1495)436 In 
theyr euyll doj'ng they vse Ibeyr hertes. X5a6-M I'inoalk 
I A'/, iii. 17 It is better, .ih.'it ye sulTrc for widl dfiyngc then 
for cvyll doynge |z6ii cuill doing, z88i ( A' crO evil doing]. 
z68s Sec. Ple.a^ Nontonf. 59 llis Approljation, w-hich lie 
never gave to Evil-doing. 1768 7^ Toc.kkr Lt. Nat. (1852) 

l. 576 Tlie pon.Alties annextnl to evil-doing. 

i jB'vilfare. Ohs. rare-K [f. Evil sb. +Faiib 
sb . ; cf. welfare.’] .Ill-success, misfortune. 

*553 Gmimaluk Cicero's Ofticcs 11. (15381 79 A great power 
Iher j.s in fortune, .either for welfare or cuilfare. 

t E*vil-fa‘VOIired, a. Obs. [f. Evil + Favour 
+ -Ei)J^.] .f laving a repulsive appearance or as- 
jiect, ill-looking; « Ill-favoured. 

1530 Pai.si;r. 21 7,^ Evylfavoured face, ^ititace. Z535 
CovMio.M.K /.C7». xxi, i8 Ulyndc, lame, with an cuell fao- 
• iiired nose, with eny inyAs.shappcn inembre. Z563 /iomi- 
/ics II. /doiatry iii. U859 229 livilfavoured and rude luinp«;.s j 
of el.iy. 13M Tom.son Ca/vius .Serm. Tim. 348/a I'hey 
seeke for nothing but pbi-sters tucouorthc fonleeuilfanoured 
rn.atler. 1607-ra Uacon Custom (Arh.) 366^ Macew* 
uell well noicih (thoughe in nn Kvill favourt^l instance), 
there is loti:. |. 1773 in A.sh ; hcuce in mod. Diets. 

Hence tB^vUfa vouredly a</ 7 '., in an ill-favoured 
manner ; defectively, imperfectly, improperly ; 
maliciously, f B vilfa'TouredneM, the quality 
of being ill-favoured, deformity, iiglincs.s. 

/r 1556 (..’kan.mkr IVks. I. 33 How cvil-favouredly you and 
Smith agree among yourselves. 1568 'J'i.'rnek Herbal iii. 

(hi Selfe heale i.s i ailed of .some of the Gernmnes, cvclfavur- 
erllv, Pruuella, 1577 Hakkison England\)\:A.y I’he curious, 
and .such us can laiher eiiill faiiourctilic csjde limn skilfullie 
correct an error. 1^1 Mahiwck Uk. of Notes 52,5 That 
Painter .. liad eiiill faitouredlic propurliotied a p.'iinted 
Menne. 16x4 Cai't. S.siiiii Vi^inia 38 Images.. 

m. ’ulc cvill favourcdly iiccordinc^o their liest workmanship. 
X53S CovEttOALE 7 .V//A xvii. 1 Thou .shall oflTre. .no oxe or 
.shepe that h.'ith a blemish or eny euell fauourcdnes.'^a on it. 
*547 Nomiiirs i. Contention \. (1859) 134 Vou sludl see. .the 
evil favouredness and deformity of inis most detestable vice. 
*594 Mi*'*"’ /W/V^' (1.5991 164 Riclie.s make a woman promt 
. . Kuilfauourediiessc inaketh her odious. 1775 in Asii ; 
hence in mod. J>icts. 

tE-vilfttl, (*. Obs.'”^* [f. ICviL sb. + -FPL.] 

Harmful, malicious. Hcncc B'vilfaUy adv.j in 
a harmful or malicious manner. 

c 1400 A/oi. Loll. 76 J>u schal do no ping 3eu€lfuly to )>i 
iic^bor in his nedis to ho rcleuid. 

tE*Yille 88 , «• Ohs. In 4 evelles. [f. Evil 
+ -LESS.] Without evil ; free from evil. 
ri 394 /’.^V. Credo 242 Syghiben Christ deyed Ourc ordre 
was uuellcs. 

Evilly (*" v’l|U), adv. [f. Evil a. + In 

an evil manner. 

1. Viciously, wickedly, censurably. 

a. 1580 Apol. l*r. Orange in p/tenix (1721) I. 501 Who 
Imvc. .very evilly, and without any c.aiisc, withdrawn thcin- 
.sclues from us. Z603 KnoI.les /list. Turks (163S) 96 They 
haue cuilly prosecuted that their pretended right and title. 
x6r4 (^uarlks 7 ob{.i 7 ip 197 His plenty, .evilly come. ..shall 
soon pass away. *73*^ mailky ifolio), Evilly, in a bad 
manner. 1883 J. C. Morison St. Bernard in. iii. 331 No 
knowledge or power i.s evil, however evilly it may he cm- 
ployed. .,z87i A caraster Wheel 0/ Law p. xxxvt, lie has 
lived evilly in previous geiieraiioiis. 

2. Witn evil purpose or result ; injuriously ; ma- 
liciously, mischievously ; noxiously. 

1631 Gouge CtuTs A maos i. S ao. 27 Wtio more . . evilly 
entreated and persecuted in the world. z6s5 Fuij.kh Ch. 
L/ist. IV. ii. § 14 Otlicrs, who publish . . e'”Ily and faksly . . 
that Richard late King of England., is .still alive, 1670 
Cotton Espertton it. vii. 320 She would .. ituike known who- 
ever .should be so evilly affected. Z677 /.ond. Caa. No. 
IS30/4 A Spanish Man of War . . c.>mmandcd the Masters 
on hoard, very evilly iiitreatcd tliem. K. Chambers 
Vest. Creat.t Mental Const. Anim.^ The production of those 
evilly disposed beincs is in this tneainer. 187a Howeli.8 
WM. Journ, 8x The hot, greasy biscuit, steaming evilly 


up into the face. Z873 Ouida Pascartl I. 35 They eyed 
me askance very evilly and munched their chocolate rhicchi. 
1875 Farrar Seekers n, hi. 3x5 Two or three evilly-squalling 
hrat.s. Z871Q Pmaature l^eath 63 It tells evilly on the 
health condition of Large sections of tixe population. 

3. Unfavourably. 

z668 Howk Bless. Righteous (1825) 360 Not to desire 
heaven . . Is so evilly thought of, that, etc. 2833 La.md 
Let. B. Barton in Ltfe /j* Lett. xii. 119 And let 'em talk a.s 
evilly as they do of the envy of poets. x8^ 1 )k.Manciie.stkr 
Court 4 Soc. Elia, to Anne II. 160 ‘I'his latter, evilly cele- 
brated in his day, was Ferilinando, Mur()ui.H de i’alcotti. 
1883 Daily Neivs 20 June 5/6 The evilly reputed spot— the 
guct-apens where we were all to be ma.s.s;icrcd. 

4. Not well, badly : f a. Faullily, insufficiently, 
defectively {obs,). b. Unhappily. 

S387 Flkminu Contn. llolinshed 111 . 1278/2 Robert Bal- 
docke . . a man eviilie beloved. ZS90 Disc. Sp. frn>as. in 
Ilarl. Misc. (Malh.i 11 . 162 'I'he which embassage . . made 
the gentleman to be evilly entertained by our nirn. 1655 
Diouks Compt. .‘Xmbass. 121 How' evilly they rest satisfied 
. .i.s well known. Z683. Sai.mon Dar^ Mcd.\\\.(m Restores 
the whole .Skin (though evilly framed us to its Pores) mak- 
ing it well coloured. Z845 J. If. Newman Ess. Devebpm. 
223 Superstitious men (arc most wretchedly & evilly. 1 
1 6 . With difficulty ; reluctantly, impatiently. 
*595 Shak.s. John iii. iv. 149 This A«.‘t so euilly borne sluill 
coole the hearts Of all his people. 1630 A. Johnson* s 
Kingd, 4 Camtnw. 334 The Provinces of Aragon aUo. .doc 
evilly hrookc tliis givvernmcnt. 

1 0 . Incorrectly, inappropriately, imjuoperly. 
f *555 Harpsfiki-u Divorce lien. VI ll. (1878) 293 How 
wdl and godly he . . preached . . though the pl.'ice were very 
cvlly applied. 1607 Serpents (i653)r 803 These 

wnnls of Arstoric, evilly understood by Pliny and other 
ancient writers, xfmn Siiaks. Timon iv. iii. 468 Oh Monu- 
ment And wonder ot good deeds, euilly bestow'd ! 1677 

Gai.i: Crt. (ientiles II. iv. 11a Natural libertic in it ticlf 
good hut evilly applied. 

E*villllOSt| a. rarc'^^. [f. Evil a. 5 on the 
analogy of HintiMoht.] Most evil or unlucky. 

z8<7 Collins Deatl Secret (i86x) 258 One day (he .said) of 
all the days in the year the evilmust fur Sarah she changed 
that name. 

Evilll 688 (*‘v’l-, f-vilnos). [OM yfclnyss^ f. 
.as prcc. T -NESS.] The tjuality or condition of 
bcinfj evil. 

1. Badness, viciousness ; wickedness, depravity, 
zooo /Eu kic Horn. 11. 278 pa-t we sccoldun wifllfulliaii n.! 
<jn yfolnyssc bcorniun, ac on beorfnyssuiii. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 17 lk:t lie icherre from |»an uuclncsseear bis tnuledci. 
avjpa E. E'. Psalter li. 5 liii. 3] pou loved ivelne.s ovre 
I betternes, 1489 C axiom Eaytes oJ A.\,\. Thai cnnicth 
nutliyng of the right of warre hut by tMiylnes of the peple. 
*553 ih', PoNEi in Strype Eccl. Mem. if. 11. xxiii. 445 'J’be 
evilnosuf the abuse hath marred the uooiinc.ss of the word. 
1677 Halr Prim, Orig. Man, i. ii. 55 1 'hc . . cvtlness . . and 
nnse.asonablcness of mor.il or natural actions, whii h falls not 
willdti the verge of a brutal faculty. 17304 in I 3 aii.kv (folio». 

t2. Evil influence, hurtful character, no.xious- 
ness. Obs. 

1563 Hyi.l Art (/Vxn/r/f. (1593) ly Tlmt the cuilnes and 
connptncsof the grounclc, may be wasInrU awayc with tlie 
winter .showers, 1584-78 f]i.'u.KYM Dial, agst. Pest. (iSCSi 
31 When as the Sunne and Mooric doe enter into any of 
ilieit circles in those greate bodies, then our little liodirs in 
earth do leelc the goodnes or cniliicsse of them. z63o Vi.N- 
M a Via Reeta Intrud. 7 'J'he Inhabitanl.s, by I’cason of the 
cnilnesse of the airc, haue gros.se. .spirits. 

+ 3. Ul-healtli, illness. Obs, 

1599 Harsnkt Agst. /><»rr// 3i5, I oftentimes heard M. 
D.'irrell say before my pretended Iwilncs that letc.J. 

1 4. Poor or bad quality, inferiorily. Ohs. 

15x8 t'KCiL Pref, to Q, Catherines I. ament. y Neither the 
gooufies of the cause can moouc them to srde more, neither 
the cuilnes.se less. Z549 I'AriMKtt Plonghrrs (Arh.) 27 'I’hcy 
saye that the cuylnes wf money hath made all Ihinges dearer. 
1621 Ains\mirtii Annot. Pentat. Gen. xli. au, 1 have nv>l 
seen th< ir like, in all the laml of Kgypt, for evdtiess. 

tE-vilty. Ohs. [ME. mV/i/: si^c I^vil rz. and 
-TY, and ef. (verhntirigty. Suhstitnted in a late M .S. 
of tile Cursor Afutidi for vilctA^ the reading of the 
Colton MS. in both passages.] Evil, harm. 

ri330 Assitmp. Virg. 2H0 tii Cursor AJ. App. ii, perof l»e 
J/i most When I am parted lohaii, fram );»ee, That l^ei 

»lo niy iKidi tiune iriieltc (sic M.S. ; printed eneste]. Ibid. 439 
Men dide me inocdie cuclic. .thei token me &. belle me sor^. 

t Evil-wilier, obs. [f. Evil sb. + Wii.lkr.] 
One who wishes evil to .another ; an ill-wisher. 

146a Karl Marchi!, in Klli.s C 9 Ayenst 

theiUent& malice of yoiir evil wdners. Z587 IIoNii in KHith 
l/ist. .Scot. 38T Our coinoune Knimyis ;jnd cvill Willeri.s. 
x6io Hoi lanii Camden's Brit.x. 16 , 1 fear me lest malitioiis 
cvilwillers would wrest them to the detraction tutd .slander 
of the said nations. 

t Evil-willinffp A. Obs. [f. Evil adv. + Will- 
ing a. or pr.pplc^ 

1. Unwilling, disinclined. Const, to with ittf. 

153$ 1 * 0 - BkRNI-'rs Froiss, II, cxl. 151 a, He was cucII 

willinge to shewe the tnuilhc. XS163 Homilies 11. Rogat. 
li'eeh III. (1^^)59)492 This Spirit will never enter into an evil- 
W’illing soul. 

2. qu.isi-j/L An ill-wi.sher, enemy. 

c X340 Cursor M. 6829 (Trin.t If hf»u fynde of |>yne euejc 
willondc Vndir birben his t)ccst liggondc hdi^e him. 

Hence Bvil-wlUiiiffly adv.^ ““will- 

ingly. 

*549 CiiAi.oNER tr.Erasm. Morix Enc. .Siv, lljey doe 
it evilwillvngly. 

t E:Vil-wi*Uyy a. Obs. [pnr.Tsynthetically f. 
evil will: see m’lL a. and Willy.] a. Having 
evil desires, b. Malevolent, spiteful. 


x3Bb WycMF IVisd. i. 4 In lo an euell wiUi loulefthal not 
gon in wisdam. rx400 Apol. Loll. 35 Prelats mai sore 
drede, bat her. iuilwilly cursing he in cau.se whi be puple 
dredip not cii|-.slng. xg/oo-ao Dunbar * In seereit place this 
hyndir nychi ', Re waniic liairtit dt nocht cwillwillie. 

Evince (A i*ns), v. [ad, I,. ifvincHre^ f. /out + 
7dnccre to conquer, (For the Eat. senses sec 
Evict.)] 

1 1. trms. To overcome, subdue, prevail over. 

z6ao Vknnkr Via Recta viii. 167 because it cannot be con- 
cocted, and euinced of nature, fit) lilleth the body with crude 
. .hurnouns. 1650 Huum w i' Pill Formality iw J'hey will 
keep their hold until tln;y l»c vviiictd and cast out. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv, 235 F.rror hy his own arms is )>t^^t cvincT. 
1678 H. V.AUciiAN I'halia Kcdh'.y Day-spring, My J^rince 
Whose fulness no neetl could evince. 

1 2. To convince. Also tx/w/. Obs. 

i6ai 1 ." C. in T. Bedfords Serm. sig. 1. 6 a, Whether 
their. .Con.scicuces bee not. .enidenlly euiiiccil of the truth 
of the. Go.spell. 1664 Powkii F.xp. Phiios, Pi«;f. -j .Such, 

I am sure our modern F.nginc fihe Mic.ro.scopc] will ocn- 
laily evince and unlearn them their opinions. 16M Hai.e 
Pref. to Roile's Ahridgm, 2 His arguments were fitted 
to prove and evince, not for oslentatioii, plain yet learned. 
i(^ (f. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. i. 13 'I'he principal drift of 
his discourse was to evince the i)eoplc, Itiat the Kcitgiou.s 
were oblig’d to reprehend the Krrors. .of all people, 
t b. 'To coniutc, convict of error. Obs. 

]6o8-ix Rp. Hai-I. Fpist. vi. § 5 Were we euer the true 
Chnrcli of God! Who hath admonished, eninced, exconi- 
niitnic.'itcd, u.s‘/ z66i Cowlkv Advanc, lit per. Philos. , 
'I'lie Poniil.tr and received Errors in Exijerimciiial Philoso- 
phy . . shall be evinced by Iryal. 167* .Sir P. Lkvci'.stkk 
J'roiegom. \n Oniierod Cheshire (x8Btj) 1 . 29 Not evinced 
by any solid an.swcr or reason to the contrary. 

ta. T o coiLstiain, compel (assent), extort (con- 
ccssiuiis, etc.) by force of argument or j>cr.suasivc 
motives. Obs. 

Aimms in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 149 His pro- 
fession of love, .ofreadinm to iLssistiuany thing. ..ill which 
('vini:e my must grateful acknowledgment, a 1658 Ci.k vi-- 
i.ANii Gen Poems, etc. 1 1677) 170 , 1 shall W'avc the Arguments 
wherewith you endeavour to evince our Consent. 

1 4. To prove l>y argument or evidence ; to cs- 
t.iblish. Also, rarely. To jtrove the rightness of, 
vimlicatc. Const, a. witn simple obj. ; b. with 
cbj. clause', c. witli inf. To prove (a perfutn or 
thing' to be (so and so) ; d. aosol. Ohs. 

n. 1610 Up. Hall .Apol. Brmvnists it 5 Wee holdc, and 
w'isli MO lesse ; your places evince no more. z8az Dukion 
.Anal. Met. Dcmocr. (1676' xi/i You shall see by what 
..arguments I will evince it, that most men are mad. 
x66t lh»YLi=. iii. (1682) 20 Haylug sail! thus much 

to evim.e against Mr. Hobbs the (vnivity of the Air. 1709 
Stkvi'k .\nn. Ref. I. x.v. 247 Who did . . iiLikc it their 
business in their serinous to iirovc and evince the present 
jHi.Hiieding.s in religion. 1738 vVariu'kton Div. Legal, I. 77 
We reqitiic no mure to evince the Falshood of that A.sser- 
tion. 

b. 161X Si F.KD Hist. Ct. Brit, vi. ix. 80 Our former 
allegalloMs due euince that, etc. Z695 Woopward A'n/. 
Hist. Earth i. (1723) 16 Having detected the InMifhcieiicy 
of them, by i:\ int.inghow far they arc from being conclusive. 
lydyGoocn Treat. I Pounds 1 . 4 ig We want not instances 
fiom lithotomy to evince, that wounds of this part are 
citrahle. 

c. 1635 Jackson Creed viii. xx. Wk.s. VIII. 39 Jutlicicms 
eoinmentatnrs do clearly evince this form of congraiul.Tlion 
Hosanna to be precatory. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. cUxyii. 
75UI7 — being in M an e.irthly Signe- will cvim.eihf Native 
to aecumulaie Wealth by I'astorage, Tillage, etc. 1667 
NaAhtnli Poslscr. (1761(276 They will evince him to be the 
iiicncst traitor tliat ever Scotland bred. 1709 Sikvve .Ann. 
Ref. 1 . xi. 136 The practice of the lawyers, .evinced this 
.Tiid the rest to he good laws. 

d. |{p. Hall Cases Conse. 11. v. ii^.-^) 116 The 
Accuser cornplaincs, the Witnesse eviuceth, the Judge 
scMiicnce.s. 

6 . Ti> Vx; an indicalitm or evidence of; to m.nkc 
evident or manifest. Coast, a. with simple ; 
b. w ilh ob/. clause or itreceded by n.i. 

a. 177a 84 Cook I 'oy. ( f79..i) 1 V. i.t« i Their parillc disposi- 
tion is t horowghly evinced, rrum ihvir friendly reception of all 
siraiigcrs. zBoa P.ali v Nat. TheoL xwi. fjgiyi 465 'J 'he 
iioninvancos of iiainie di’« hlcdly «\iiu:e i|iicnLiui], i8iz J. 
I’lNkLRTON /VDv//. 1. 597 'J Ilf presence of. .resin, and fibre, 
are esteemed to evince tlie oiiKimil veetri.-ible diaracter. 
a 1866 Gmvi i, Flit. Fragm. iii. ; 1876' 52 Nothing can more 
clearly evince the. jiiepi*iKlei.inLC of this view. 

b. x6ai Anat. Mel. u. ii. \ i. iii. (i65i'<2m Fixlwx 

, .which, asiommoii evnerieme evincelh, are much affected 
with nnisic. xyoa W. ). Bruyu's Voy. Levant vii. ww The 
Ruins thill an; roiniif jiboiU do Milficienlly evince that 
anciently tlieie were great I’uihlings in this IMace. Z7a6 
l.i-oNT rr. .'l//r»A’.v Anhit. I. 40 h, A Tower, .made its way 
thro’ the ground it stood upon, which, a.H the fact evinced, 
w'jLS a loose w eak .soil. 1770 J. Moork I Vcto Roc. Fr. (i789> 
1. vii. 45 Wliiii i.s mciitiqiu d in my hast letter . . evinces how 
very opposite ijieir .seriiimcnls are. 1864 Rowk.n Logic xi. 
359 Theso coiLsiderations appear to nic to evince very clearly, 
that li’tc.J. 

0. To give tokotiii of jiosscsstng; to reveal the 
presence of (a quality, condition, feeling) ; to 
tlisj)lay, exhibit, nmnifest. 

1829 Scott Rob. Hoy Inirod. i8 The knees and upper part 
of the leg. .evincing iiuisailarstrcngth. l853C.TlKONTk V//- 
lettc x.\xvii. •1876' 420 His ari.swcrs . . evinced both wisdom 
and integrity. 1879 Hark If ness Bunsen I. iii. 65 The ex- 
treme truthfulness, of both her father and mother » so 
quaintly evinced in the following letter. 

b. rejl. To show oneself (to be) so and so. 

180^ 8 F0.STER in Lift tjr Corr. (1846) 1 . 267 , 1 evince myself 
a social man. 

Evinoeable, obs. form of Evincible. 
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BVIKCEMBNT. 

t Sviiioaiue&t. Oh. [f. Evince *!• -uent.] 
The action or process of evincing ; proof. 

1655 KaklOkremy Farth(m.{ih^) 10 As an eviiicement 
of the crcatncHs of luy flame. x68d H. More Ki'al Presence 
•20 A plain Evincement that our Saviour meant figuratively, 
a*hen, etc. 

Svinciblef Also 6 -eable. [f. as prec. + 
•IR1.K.] a. That may be evinced ; demonstrable, 
fb. Of proofs: Demonstrative, convincing. 

»S 93 Bilson Govt. C/irist's CM. 335, 1 see utterly nothing 
euinccable by lhe.se examples. 16^ Half. Print. Grig. Man. 

I. ii. 63 Possibly the Iminorlality of the Soul is evincible 
by very great reason. 1761 Humk i/isi. Kug. II. xxxix. 
356 notej That Bothwcll was young, appears, among many 
other evincible proofs from Mary’s instructions to the bishop 
of Duinblain. i8a8 in WF.R.sTkK. 

Hence f Bvl iiolblsr ativ.y in an evincible man< 
ner ; so as to prove convincingly. 

<736 in Bailey ; hence in Asii, etc. 

Bvinoing (M-nsi^b ///. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-TNO^.l That evinces ; t convincing, 

ILTOW Animadv. /iSsi) 193 The inference is un. 
deniable . . from the general to the particular, an evincing 
argument in Logick. 1673 Lady's CaU. i. § x. Z2 The more 
evincing attestation they inu!)t attend from the uiu-rring 
tribunal hereafter. 1759 Dii.woktii Po/e 65 He thought the 
arguments there offered so evincing. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 

«V Philos. II. xxi. 433 tHe) will feel the evidence of 
the hereditary evil of man. .evinciuj^. 

Hence f ctiiv.y in an evincing man> 

ner; convincingly. 

i 6 s 6 H. More Antid. Ath. ti. ii. (1713) 43 That the fore- 
going^ Pluenomena are not hy chance or lurk . . w'ill be more 
evincitigly confirmed. x6fl4 Power Exy. Philos. 11. 107 By 
which it most evincingly appears that water doc.s gravitate 
in its own Splucre. 

BvilLCiTe /vinsiv), a. ff. Evince + -ive.J 
Giving indiciitions or proof ; indicative. Const, of. 

x8o6 F i'SSF.NDF.N Dnmcr. 11 . q 6 .A few particulars, which 
shall Ixr evincive of the kind of talents, which arc necessary 
to qualify a man. iSia J. J. Henry Camp. a^st. Quebec 48 
It may benroiierto relate the following anct:dole as more 
evincive of the fact. 1870 J. Story Equity Jurispr. xxiv. 
rf)7 Any writing siiiricienily evincive of a trust, .will create 
a tru.st by implication. 

Evin. g, obs. var. q. v. under Eave. 

X651 (.kiiLuv . EsoP (16651 187' A little Mouse Streight she 
presents on th* Kvins of the House. 1736 Baii.fy lionsch. j 
Diet. 331 Near unto the eviiigs of the house iHeii Hoilsc] 
should be long perches. 

t £vi*lltegroai, a. Obs.-^ [f. L. tPU-um age 
+ integ}'-um whole, entire + -otiaj (See quot.) 

1674 '>8s B1.0UNT Giossogr., Evintegrous, that bears age 
without decay. 169a 173a in C'ot.E.s. 1775 in Ash. 

Bvir, obs. form of Ivoky. 
t E*Tirat69 ///• ti. Obs. [ad. I .. thwrd/- ppl. 
stem of Pvtmre : see next.] Castrated, emascu- 
lated ; deprived of manly strength or vigour. 

1606 Holland . 9 uetou. Annot 15 The wafer .. drunken, 
caused men to be evirate and cflcmiriaie. 1809 — Amm. 
Marcel, xxvii, x. 321 A ccrtainc e.squierortarguetier, borne 
a verie evirate Eunuch. 1650 Chaki.kton Paradoxes Prol. 

II Nature i.s not yet evinate, but holds out bravely. 

Evirate (/‘virf-’«t, cviri’it), v. [f. E. evirdt- ppl. 
stem of rvinire to deprive of virility, f. c out + 
vir man.] trans. To deprive of virility or ULan- 
hood. a. 'fo castrate (a male}, b. T’o deprive 
of manly qualities or attributes; to render un- 
manly in character or appearance. 

a. x6ai Burton .-/wfir, Mel. 11. iii. ii. (1651)312 Some 
Philosophers and Divines h.Tve evirated themselves ami put 
out their eyes voluntarily the better to conteinphie. 1640 
Bp. Hall Chr. Afodtr. i. $ 4 Oiigcn and some others that 
have voluntarily evirated thcm.scfves. 1846 l.ANDoR'A'.rn;//. 
Shaks. Wks. If. 280'rhe Pope oiTcred n hundred marks in 
Latin to whoever should eviscerate uud evirate him (Doctor 
Glaston]. 

b. «6i6 W. .ScLATKR £’-<•/. a Thess. (1629' 272 Hew doth 
it [idlene.ssj eiiirate, un*man men? 1650 nuLViKH A nth rn- 
Poniet. 131 Without .. impiety (we] cannot . . eradicate our 
Beard . . but we mu.st renounce thtit, and account it for a 
sport so fomlly to Evirate ourselves. 1875 BnowNiMr, Arts- 
toph. Apol, 90 On thee w’hose life worlt preached * Raise 
.soul, sink sense ! Evirate Hermes !' 

Hence E’virating, vbl. sb. 

1657 Reeve PUa 245 Oh, look with shame . . upon 
thus wofiiii evirating, or dis>humaning yourselves. 
j| EviratO (^vira t£>). PI. ovirati. [Italian, ad. 

L. evirdtus, pa. pple. of dvirdn : see Evirate v.] 

A male singer castrated in boyhood so as to retain 
an alto or soprano voice. Cf. C'astbato. 

1796 Burney Metastasio HI. 330 The exquisite voices 
and refmeinents in singing of the Kvirati. 1879 J. Mar- 
shall in Grove Diet. Mus, f. 514 He ( F’erriJ seems to have 
.surpassed all the evirati in brilliance and endurance. 

SviratiOA (evir^‘*Jbn). [ad. 1.. evirdtion-em, 
n. of action f. ?virdre\ sec Evirate v.] The 
action of depriving of virility ; the slate of being 
deprived of virility ; emasculation. Also Jljf. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1232 They had saved the 
children of Greck.<i from eviration. 1^54 Ussiier Ann. vi. 
(1658) 122 The wrong which had been done him in his 
eviration. 173P-6 Bailey i folio), Eviration^ a gelding, an 
Miimanning; also making efTeminate. 

Jig. x8s9 Landor I mag. (.Vwta I1846) 1 1 . 51 If he could re- 
senses under a worse and more shameful eviration. 

t BwrtWbtdf Obs. rare. [f. ns next + 
-AiTB^,] Deprived of virtue, strength, or power; 
enervated. 


1799 S. T. Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T» Poole ^ 
f'rtends (1888) 1. wThe most heaven-inspired penmakcr 
that, .these superncial, weak, and evirtuate ages nave pro- 
duced to redeem themselves from ignominy. 

t SviTtnatei Obs. Also 7 evertuate. [f. 
Kr. {i)ivertu-er^ f. /- (for es-') L. ex~ out + vertu 
virtue (cf. Pr. esvertudar) -k 

1. a. rejt. To put forth virtue from (oneself) ; 
to exert oneself (to do something), b. intr. To 
put forth virtue, exert influence. 

164a Howell For. Trafu. lArb.) 72 One should evertuate 
himselfc to bring something home, that may accrue to the 
j publique benefit, c 1645 — Lett. (1650) II. Ixi, Thus my 
noble Lord have I evertuated my^jf, and .strcch’d. all my 
sinnews . . to satisfy your Lordship’s desires touching tins 
subject. 1675 Kvklyn Terra (1729) 25 The Secret we enquire 
after, and which docs most apparently seem to evirtuate 
toward-s this cud (manuring lauu], is some vegetable Salt. 

2. trans. To take away the virtue oi, to deprive 
of authority, power, or strength. 

1^0 I.n. Diuby A/. Trienn. Pari. (1641) 24 Where » the 
legislative Authority ?. .In the King circled in, fortified and 
fA^rtuated by his Parliament. 1&14 H. Parker Jus Pop. 
65 The Comitia are totally depraved and evirtuated by 
btMTig called out of the field into the palace. 1656 Blount 
Giossoer., Evertuate. i7ai-x8oo Bailey, F.verluate. 

Evxflcerate (fvi*sertn>, ///. a. [ad. L. evi- 
scerdt-us^ pa. pple. of eviscerdre : sec next.] 
Drawn from the bowels (of tlie earth'. 

1830 w. PniLLira Mt. Sinai iv. 3^2 T..*Ly blocks of sapphire 
sliapclciLs, out of earth As fresh eviscerate. 

Eviscerate (M serrit), v. [f. L. pvneerdt- p[>l. 
stem of eviscerdre («= sense 1 ), f. e- out + wiViV-u 
(nl. of viseus) the internal organs, Vjsoeka.] 

1 . irans. To take out the intcn 1 . 1 l organs or 
entrails of ; to disembowtl ; to gut. Also absol, 

x6a3 in Qkkf.ram. 1651 R. Wittif. tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err. iv.xxxvi. 353 They arc taken out of creatures that are 
.slain and eviscerated. 1846 (sec Evirate :/.]. 1856 Rank 
I Arct. Expi. II. xil 127 He was first h.'i^ooned, then 
' evi.sccratcd. x86a Macm. Mag. Oct. 511 'Hie wcird-likc 
I gutters eviscerate in desperation, as basketful after basket- 
1 ful is poured into the gutting-trough. t86a Alcock Capit, 
Tycoon 1 1 . 6 Declaring that if he did not obtain full justice 
I on the spot, he would eviscerate hini.self in the Prince’s 
; presence. x88a T. J. Parker in Nature X W. 352 'Phe fish 
IS eviscerated, the gills removed and placed in strong spirit. 

b. rejl. of the spider. Also f 7h etdscera/e 
one\f brains. 

x6ai Burton AnaL Afel. 1. ii. iir. xiv.(i65i) 125 If he he a 
Scholar so commended for hU much reading, .he will evis- 
cerate liim.sclf like a spider, study to death. 1623 Dkumm. 
OF Hawth. Cypress Groi'e Wks, 119 'J’he sjndcr .. for 
the weaving of a .Hconiful web cvisccrateth it .self many 
d.iys. 1633 T. Adams E.xp. a Peter ii. s A spider evisce- 
rates herKelf, spends her own bowels in making a web to 
catch a fly. 1654 Trait C’< w«w. 7 t/'xxxii. u Your, .most 
elaborate demonstrations, fur the which you had eviscerated 
your brains. 

c. transf. To clear out the contents of ; lo 
empty, gut. 

1834 Jilcukiv. Afag. XXXV. 656 In vain did I, as it were, 
eviscerate . . every {K>ckci. X837 Carlyle Fr. A’m i. iv. iii, 
A Paper- Warehouse eviscerated by axe and lire. 

2 . In various figurative applications. 

a. To draw out what is vital or essential in 
(any thing) ; to elicit the ‘ pith ’ or essence of. rare. 

1664 Evelyn Syiva Pref. to Rdr.,^ They . . as it were 
eviscerating Nature, .have collected innumerable Experi> 
ments, etc. 1768 Hlack.stonk Comm. I U. 205 To prevent 
fraud and chicane, and eviscerate the veiy truth of the 
title. 1873 O, W. Holmes Poet Pre.akf.4. ix, .Some single 
p<.>itU 1 could, .eviscerate and leave, .settled. 

b. 'I'o empty vital contents ; to deprive (an 
argument, institution, enactment, etc.) of all that 
gives it v-alue or importance. 

Phtckiv. Mag. XXXVI. 329 France wa.s eviscerated 
of all the nobler organ.s which once gave it a European 
existence. 1845 W. Skwkli. Hav'kstone I. 79 The hymn . . 
was . . 4}tie of Watts* which Mr. Priestley had ])reviousjy 
eviscerated of all peculiar doctrinc.s. x88x Doily Nirivs 15 
Feb, 2 /t Amendments intended to eviscerate the clause 
were moved by Dr. Coininin.s. .and others. 

'{• o. transf. To bring out the inmost secrets of ; 
rejl, to disclose one’s inmost thoughts. Also fig. 
Obs. rare. 

xfron J. Kim; Serm.^ Nov, 3a Yet was.. the deep and vn- 
.searchable hell of their harts . . eviscerated, ransacked, etc. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. vi. 270 Now that I have thus 
eviscerated myself and dealt soclcai ly with you. 1 desire hy 
way of cnrres}K>ndence that you would tell me, etc. 

Eviscerated (/vi-ser<r«t«ni ),///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED ^] a. Disembowelled ; fig. deprived of vital 
content.^, fb. Sent forth from the vitals (abs.). 

1643 True Informer 35 'I’he poor penitent peccant soul 
may he .said to breath out herself into the hosome of her 
Saviour by tender ejaculations, .and eviscerated ingemiiia- 
lions. X858SF.AR.S A than, iii. il 266 A question to which 
our eviscerated Prote.stantiKm is incapable of rcturniug a 
conHisteiit answer.^ x8^ Spectator 5 Apr. 439/a Eviscerated 
p^hecy of this kind Is a mockery. 

Evi’floerating, vb/. sb. [f. as prec. + <inci.] 
The action of the vb. Evisceuate ; lit. and fig. 

X5M Nakh K Lenten Sittjgit j^ Nor liuest thou (O Herring] 
by the unlyuing or ciilsccrattng of others^ as most fishes do. 
189a Sir T. P, Buiunt Ess. xia Hie Eviscerating, and dis- 
closing the secrets of nature. 

Eyitoeration [as if ad. L. 

*eviscerdtidn-€m, n. of action f. eviscerdre ; see 
E V iscek A T E. Cf. F. hisceratim.'l 


1. The action or process of eviscerating or taking 
out the viscera; disembowelling. 

x69a Edwards Remarkable Texts i6x This evisceration 
is very remarkable, for *tis emphatically said his bowels, 
yea all his bowels gushed out. 1843 Smiih Irish Rom. 
Cath. Ch. Wks. 1859 11 . 234/2 The O’Sullivans have a still 
earlier plea of suspension, evis&ratlon, and division. 

trany. x886 (Main.) yml. ^ Sept. 2/2 Another attri 
butc.s it (earthquake] to volcanic evisceration. 

2. fig. (cf. Eviscehate 3.)’ ta. Manifestation 
of one’s inmost thoughts; unbosoming, b. The 
extracting or eliciting of the inner meaning (of 
anything), o. The depriving (an enactment or 
statement) of all that gives it value. 

x6a8 Donnk .VrrxN.(i64o}xxiii. 230 Gods laying him-self open, 
his manifestation . . his evisceration and cinbowelling of him- 
selfe to us there [in heaven], 1831 ColkkuxiE Table-t. 27 
Oct., If a curtain latitude in examining witnesses is. .a neces- 
sary mean towards the evisceration of the truth of matters 
uf fact. 1874 H, R. Reynolds John Ilapt. viii. 498 The 
practical evisceration or modification of the Mosaic fegisla- 
lioii hy carnal or ceremonial additions. x88o Stanley Ess.. 
Subscription (i88ij 179 A form of subscription which, after 
the evisceration of the old form, contains nothing of a safe- 
guard and something of an oflence. 1880 K. White Cert. 
Ridig. 54 'J’he enormous labour of evisceration expended 
iii^n their writings by the Unittarian commeniators. 
jSvitabla (e'vilab’l),^. [ad. L. eviidbilis avoid- 
able, f. ^Jltdrei see Evitb v. Cf. F. editable. 1 
That admits of being avoided ; avoidable. (Now 
chiefly in negative contexts.) 

lyaOrd. Ctys/en Men QN. de W. i5<j6) iv. xix. ai8 By 
neccssyte euytahle or not. ^ cx55S Haki'Sfikld Ifen.^ VIU 
(1S7S) 110 Wherefore necessity only, though it be evitable, 
is sufficient to procure a dispent-atioiL^ x^ Hooker Eccl. 
Pot. V. ^1617) 198 Of two such eiiils, being not both euitabic, 
the choice of the Icsse is not eiiill. x6^ Boyi.k Occas. Rejl. 
II. 1(1675) icx>lIow many evitahlc Mischiefs our own Appe- 
tites or Vices expixsc us to. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rei\ 
1 . 31 So much evitable difficulty, so much fruitless expendi- 
ture is incurred by every new enterprixe. 1836 A. Walker 
lieauty in iVoman 36 ’I'he scarcely evitable consequence of 
grr.at fortune, .will ever be the ruin of the rich. 

t E*‘Vitate, Obs. rare. [f. L. ivildF ppl. 
.stem of evTtdre'. see Evite £'.] trans. To avoid, 
shim ; * Evitk v. 

1588 k. J^ARKE tr. Alendoea's Hist. China 409 Many other 
thinges .. left out for to euiiate tediottsness. 1598 Siiaks. 
Merry^ IV. v. v, 241 She doth euitate and shun A thousaml 
irreligious cursed hutires. 1802 Florid ^18 

Whereas honest men profit tne commonwealth in causing 
themselves to he imitated, I shall happily benefit the same, 
ill making my sclfe to be evitated. X77S in Asm. 
Svita'tion (evit/*»'Ji)n). [a. E. PvitCitidn'cm^ n. 
of action f. mtdre ; see J'.vtth «;.] The action of 
avoiding or shunning ; avoidance, shirking. 

i6a6 Bacon Syha § 293 In nil Bodies, there is an Appetite 
of Union, and Kvitation of Solution uf Continuity. 1655-60 
Stani.ky ///>/. (1701) 479/2 Elecliqii of things con- 

vetiient, and Kvitation of their Contraries. 1790 Palkv 
Ilor.e Paul. i. 7 In the first of tliesc rapocryph.al epistle*^) I 
found, .as I expected, a total eviiuliou of cirruinstunccs. 
1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xvil III. 17a The 
KnglUhmnn Pole.. true to his destiny of evitation, had 
declined the toils and honours uf the Papacy. 

E’vitOi sb. [f. £ve the first woman + -itk. Cf. 
Adahiitr.] a name humorously applied to a 
woman wearing little elolhing, 

17x3 Addison In Guardian No. 134 There being so 
in, my in all I’ublic Places, who show so great an Inclination 
to be Evites. Ibid. No. 142 That the Kvites daily increase, 
and that fig-Ic.avcs are shortly coming into fashion. 

Evite V. arch. [ad. F. hnterj ad. L. 

Pinlaret f. e~ out + vitcire lo bhun.] trans. To 
avoid, shun. (In iB-iylh c. almost peculiar to 
Scotch writers.) 

xto3 Sheph. Kalendcr viii. When they would evite and 
cschue the wonderful blasts uf the wind, they plunged into 
the water. 1599 A. M. \x. Gahelkaturf Bk. Physicke 132/2 
You must also evite all cibaryes which cause heate, alsoe 
spices. x6« (^u.\RLhS_ Ernbl. 1. viii (1718; w What wc 
ought t’ evite As our diseiLsc, wc hug as our d^ght. 1697 
Vy. Ci.Ki.AND Poems 79 (jam.) We're ohleidg’d in conscience, 
Kvill's appearance to evite. a 1746 Maclaurin Algebra 
(ed. 4) 265 In order to know how to evite this absurdity let 
us suppose [etc.j.^ 18x4 iscoTT IVav. xiv, B.alm.'iwhnpple 
could not.. evite giving satisfaction to both. 183^1 Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag. XX Xv. 100$ 'i'he only position in which we 
couUl h.ave eviled death. 1889 Stevenson Master oj Ral- 
lantrae xil. 314 Others.. were scarce able to support his 
neighbourhood— Sir William eviting to be near him. 

Hence Bvi'ting vbi. sb.y the action of the verb 
Evitk ; avoiding, avoidance. 

1^1 Act 33 Hen. Vl/l.c. ax For euittng of such like 
hainous and abhoininable treasons. 1707 Sir w. Hoff. Ne7o 
Metk. Fencing (17x4) 167 Carrying sometimes your sword- 
haml low. .for the Iretter eviting of your adversary’s parade. 

t Evite'rnal, a. obs. Also i^IviTKBNAL. [f. 
L. ttvilernus ^whence by contraction u fernus), (. 
spv-um age + -al. Cf. PY eznlernel (i6lh c. in 
Godef.), which may be the source. 

In mcd.L. mdterttm (owing to its more obvious con- 
nexion with^thc etymon tefum) was .sometimes used to 
express eternity of durationy as contrasted with the notion 
of timelessness expressed by gtemus.] 

^ Eternal; ubcd csp. with reference to future 
duration (see quot. s. v. >Evit£bnal). Johnson’s 
explanation (quot. 1 755) is not supported by our 
examples. 

1596 FiT2-GKFFKAYftAVr F. Drake (x88x) 33 Celestiall 
Goddesse, evitemall Fame, Minerva’s daughter by faire 
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Maia's aonne. ifco TouaNRua Tntmf, Met, ProK 8i 
What pallid apiFit tells of strange euents? Of euitemal 
night ? x6si ' 1 . Farnaby Fanegyr, Verses in Corrat Crudu 
/rVf, Hang monuments of evitentall glory, .to th^ honour of 
Thomas Coryate. 165a Bp. Hall Myst, Gitdl. f p The 
angels are truly existing, spiritual . . powerful, eviternal 
creatures. 175} Johnson, HvitemaU eternal in a limited 
sense ; of duration not iniiuitely but indeiiniiely long. 
Hence t BviteTnally cuto, « Eternally. 

X609 Bp, Hall Peutim Serm, Wks. (1637) 437 The body 
hangs on the crosse, the soule is yeelded ; the Godhead is 
euiternally vnited to them both, a 1841 Bp. Mountacu 
ytc/s 4 * Af<m. 6 The Soule, is an essence . . eviternally sub- 
sisting. and iminortall as AngcLs are. 

Eviterni^ (fvita-jnfti). [ad. late L. aevifer^ 
nitas, f. seviUrnttsx see Eviternal. Cf. OF. 

Eternity of duration ; evcrlastingness, 
^See also quot. 1755.) 

1596-1840 [sec y 1 *!viTKKNiTY]. 165a Bp. Hall Ittvis, 
World (I.. '.There shall we. .passe oiir evitemity oflilisse in 
iauding and praising .. our Creator. 1656 IJ. SkrjeantI 
tr. T. White's Perifiatet. Instit. 339 The notion and Uiffer- 
ence of three Durations is evident ; of Time . . of Eternity 
[explicated] when wc treated of God ; lastly, of Evitemity 
in Intelligences. 1755 Johnson, Kvitemityt duration not 
infinitel)', but indefinitely long. x8a8 D’ 1 sraei.i Ckas 7 , 1 , 
iii. 33 The questions, .whether hU [God’sJ eternity was only 
an evi'tcrnity. 

Evittate (?|Vi tirit', a, Hot, [f. E- pref .1 + Vttta 
+ -ATE^*.] Having no vittw or oil-canals ; said of 
the fruit of some umbelliferous plants. 
x866in Treas. Hot, 

E vocable (e-viirkabl), a, [a. F. hmablct f. 

evoqtiet% ad. L. evoc-dre : see Evoke.] That may 
be called forth. 

Evooate (c vrykcit\ v, [f. L. PvocHU ppl. stem 
of Pvoedre : see Evoke.] 

1 1 . irans. To call forth. Oh. in gen. sense. 

1639 Bp. Rkynolus Lord's Supp. .vviii, The seed to be 
scattered, .the Sun to evocate and excite the seminal virtue. 
X665 G. Harvky Advice Plagtu 6 The said Arsenical 
hndic.s. .require, .a very dry and warm, .air, to melt and 
open the surface of the Earth, .to attract and evuirute them 
thence. [Mi.siiuoted by Johnson s.v. Arwa/c.] 

2 . To call Up (spirits) from the dead, (events) 
from past times. 

1675 J. Smith Chr, Relig, Appeal \\, loThycstes his Gho.st 
groans, .when ere that is evocated to attend the plca.sure of 
the black Artist. 173a $TACKHOt].SR llist. Bible v. iif. iii, 
[.Saul] thinking there w,a.s any efficacy in magical operations 
to cvocate the dead. 18x7 Bykun Let, Murray 15 Fch. in 
Wks. (1846) 175/a He. .goes, .to evocate a ghost. x8aa T. 
Taylor AAuleius -rji The ancient Egyptians evocated the 
souls of demons, or angels, and inserted them in s.acred 
images. 1817 Sir H- Taylor Isaac Comnenns 1. iv, Where 
memory uvucales imperial deed.s .Such os Ixftray'd Britanni- 
ciLs of old. 1851 G. S. Kahkr Many Mansions (1862) 393 
noU^ Here Uly.sscs evocates the souls of the dead. 

3 . nome-use. To c.ill out (from a house, etc,}. 
1834 Bkckkord Italy II. 328 Driving to the palace [IJ 

evocated the archbishop's confessor. 

Hence E'vocated, ppl, a. 

x 8 i 6 (7. S. FahrrD/-/]^. Pagan Idol. III. 350 The evo- 
cated spirits come up. 

Evocation (evt?ktfi-/nn). [a<l. L. cvocdtim-afiy 
n. of action f. evoedre: see Evoke.] The action 
of evoking ; a calling forth or out. 

1 1. I'be calling (of a y^rson) from a specified 
place or as.sociation ; (of the spirit) from present 
surroundings. Oh, 

1574 IlRLii^WKs CuennreCs Fam. Ep. (1577) Iw diis 
euocation of Abraham is taught howe needefiill it is to., 
(hjds people, to be dcuided and drawn from vices. i6xa <; 
Hi*. Hall Contempl. O. T. xx. ii, The hastie evocation ol 
so noted a person, to such a secrcric. a 1631 Donne Serm, 
exxi. V. 150 His Night-watchings are Ecstatics and Evoca- 
tions of bis Soul into the Presence and Communion of 
.S.'iintx. a 1640 J ackson Creed xii. vii, The Greek TlxsAif^ia 
[signifies] a society elected or called out. This evocation 
or selection is of divers sorts. 

trails/. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Rlem. Philos. (1839) ^48 Our 
spirits and blood, and whatsoever is fluid within us, is called 
out from the internal to the external parts of our ^dies.. 
He that Ciin give a possible cause of this evocation and 
.swelling [etc.]. 

b. Rom. Antiq, The c-alling upon the god.s of 
a besieged city to forsake it and come over to 
the besiegers. 

x6s6 Cowley Dazndeis iv. notes 149 Their .solemn Evoca- 
tion of Gods from the Chics which they besieged. X753 in 
Ch AMHKKS C ' yel , Snpp . 1853 Dk Quincey Wksi , ( 1863) X i V. 
73 The Pagan practice of evocation applied to the tutelary 
deities of such a state. 

+a. « Avocation a, 3. 

jq 6 a/list. Europe in Ann. Reg. 2/2 If the empre&s of 
Russia find.s no evocation from disturbances at home, .the 
Turkish empire may. .fall by the hands of a woman. x8io 
Scott Let. to W. Haytey\^ July, A number of most un- 
poctical evocations have made me apfiear very ungrateful. 

3 . a. The evoking or calling up a .spirit. Const. 
of, b. The formula to be used in evoking a spirit. 

a. X633 Amrs Agst. Cerent, n. 147 [They] paved the way 
for invocation of Saints in heaven, and cv.;»calion of men out 
of Hell. i68z H. More in GlanvilP s Sadducismus Postscr. 
43 She turning her face from Saul^ mtuters to her self some 
Magical form of evocation of Spints. 1843 Blacktv, Mag, 
LIV. 675 The rapidity of her evocaaun was most surprising, 
as M. de Cagliostro had no idea of the person I should 
desire him to call up. 1896 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 

1 . 83 Divination and evocations art practised with increas- 
ing credulity. 

VoL. III. 


b. 1631 A. B. tr. Raleigh's Ghost 1. xiii. 308 The like 
Nc|[romantical euocatiun to be made by Scipio, is read in 
Siiuius. 1813 D'Israkli Cur. Lie.t Dreams Daenn Philos. ^ 
The abbot . , sent three or four leaves stuffed with the names 
of devils, and with their evocations. 

4 . 'I'he calling out or removal of a cause or 
action from an inferior to a superior court ;~mcd. 
L. evocatioy Fr. ^wntion. 

[z6xx CoTGR., Evocation, an euocation. .also, a calling 
before one by auihoritie ; a transferring, or reniouing 
causes vnto a higher C'ourt by command of the Judges 
thereof.) 1644 Bp. MAXWRtj./Vm»j^. Rings \. 8 Nor can he 
be debstfred. . by precognition, .or evoc.'ition to determine or 
Judge in any thing that concerneth that his Kinedome. 
168a Pfetos fr. France 10 'Die one i Edict] was that no 
Protestant may have the Relief of an Evocation (or appeal) 
from any Court of Justice. 1694 Falle yrrxey vii. 306 
Wc have a Jurisdiction established among our selvc.s, and 
our Properties .secured against vexatious suits and Evoca- 
tions into England. 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. (1S18) [V. qa 
The evocation which came a few days after from Koine. 
1791 Si. Papers in Ann. Reg. lyi'* The citizens cannot l)c 
withdrawn from the judges.. by any other attributions or 
evocations than those which are determined by the laws. 
1832 in Werstkk. x86a S. Lucas S'ecularia 363 Other mit- 
ters. .were from time to time withdrawn from the ordinary 
tribunals, and liy a proccs.s of evocation transferred to the 
Council 

6. a. The action of evoking or calling forth into 
existence or activity; an instance of the same. 
Const. 0/. Also concr. 

*775 Hakki.s Philos. Arrangew. (1241) 3^9 There is no 
onc..w*ho im.Tgines .. every recent production .. to be an 
absolutely fresh crc.ition. .an evocation of something out i;>f 
nothing. i8u Dk (^uincey 11863)84 Magical 

power of evocation which Chrj.stianity has put forth. 1845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. led. a) 84 You have caused 
him who was creaiea a thinking being, to think. You have 
done reverence to the Father <»f spirits in the cv4>ration of 
that spirit. x86t M®Cal'l Aids to Faith v. 215 'l‘hc evota- 
lion of light is the prominent object of the first day’s work. 
i88f K. Mui.foko Republic of God viii. 17;^ I'hc faith which 
is the gift and the evocation of this revelation. 1887 ( Ilai)- 
STONiiin T'lwei- 6 Sept. 12/3 There is a growing necessity 
for the cultivation of local resources, .the evocation of which 
will be a most healthy proceeding. 

b. With reference to the Platonic theory of 
recollection (dvd/xvi/mj) ; A calling up of know- 
ledge acquired in a previous state of existence. 
x 6 < 0 Sir T. Bhownr Pseud. Ep, To Rdr. A iij a, We could be 
content with Plato, that knowledge were hut Kt-membrance; 
that Intellectual acquisUion were but Reininiscentiall 
evocation. 1865 Grotk Plato I. xix. 530 This m.Tgical 
evocation of knowledge from an untaught youth. 
t 0 . Gram. (Sec tjuots.) Oh. 

161a I ’.KINSLEY Pos, Parts (1669) «7 Every Vocative case is 
of the second Person.. by a figure called F' vocation. . Be- 
catLie Til or Vos are understood in every Voc. Ctisc. 1657 
J. Smith Myst, Rhet, 190 Evocation is an iniinedintc Kc- 
(luctioif of the third person cither to the first or second. 
1678 96 Phillii'.s Evthation, in Granim;ir it is a figure of 
Construction, lieing a reducing of the third Person, cither 
to the first or sccoml ; as Ego turn dclicue istuc veniant. 
Evocative (Av^kativ, c vfik^'tiv), a. [ad. L. 
cvoedltV’Us^ f. evoedre*. sec JilvocATK.] 'lending 
to call or draw forth. Coils!, of. 

1657 'Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 160* G-irgariMnes. .w'hosc 
fnciilty is either Icvalive, or repressive, or evocative. 1855 
Bailkv Mystic 61 At his will-fraui^ht and evoc.Ttive word, 
The strange star brightened largcllcr. 1881 Brit. Q. A’it'. 
Jan., 'I'lie soul of good in things evil which has proved, .so 
evocative of some of the least natural graces, so productive 
o^ii'itual energy. 

Evocator (e’vrJk^ritai). [a. L. evocator^ agent-n. 
f. htordre : see Evocatk.] One who evocates or 
evokes ; esp. one who evokes or calls up a spirit, 
X704 T. Taylor Pausanias I. ^5 [Hel'went to Pliigakn, 
to the Arcadian evoi:ators of souls. 18x7 Byron Manfred 
It. ii. 18S He.. roused I’hc Arcadian Evocators to cumi)el 
'I'hc indignant shallow to defiose her wrath. 1835 Blathw. 
A/ag. XXXVIII. 647 Imagination, .like an olden Evocator 
rears The gorgeous phantoms of forgotten years. 

EvOCatory (xVpkat.iri), «. [ad. late 1 ihtord/drt- 
us, {. ^oedre : see P)vocate and -ory.] Having 
the function of evoking or calling forth. 
fiXTix Kkn /V^ f 4 .?PoetWks. 1731 IV. 266 Sat.an. ..S.'iwan 
old Clinick breathing out his la.st. And his cvucalory Fiends 
enjoin'd Whom he to tare away ids Soul a.ssigii’d. 18x7 tr. 
Dubois’ People of India xi. The Mantras., are of v.Tnous 
sort.s, invoc.Ttoijr, evocatory, dqirecatory, conservatory. 

Ev0Ca*trU[[. ran-^. [a. I,, ^ivoedtrix, fcm. of 
Pooedtor ; see Evocator.] A female evocator ; 
a wom.in who calls up spirits. 

x8^ Dk (Juincky W ks. VIII. 138 She was 
an Evocatrix, or female necromancer, evoking phantoms 
th.Tt stood in some unknown relation to dead men. 
ilEvoOf int. (jA) Also evohe. [a. L. evoe^ 
more correctly cuttt, eithot, a. Gr. evoT.] The 
Bacchanalian exclamation ' Evoe ! ’ 

. 1586 Praise of Mus, 0 Those dronken cuohrs and howl- 
tnges. x8t9 Shrllky Prometh. Unb, 11. iii. 9 Like Mxnuds 
who cry loud, Evoe ! Evoe ! 1830 Carlyle Alisc. (1S72) 

1 1 1 . 3 'The earth is giddy with their clangour, their evohes. 

tBvoi'd, V. Sc. Oh, Also 6 evode. [ad. 
OF. evuider (mod.F. hid€f\ f. /• out + imiJer, 
f. vttide (Ft. vide) Void.] trans. To clear out, 
empty out, remove, get rid of. 

*533 Brllrnden Livy v. (1833) 434 He maid thame [the 
arnw] to ovode all dredoure, takand na fere of incniyis. 

~ Cfvn. Scot. (i8ai) I. p. Ivii, Thay wald nevir evoid 
the displescir. .out of thair hertis. 

Evoir, obs. form of IvoKir. 


Evoke (/vJu-k), V. fad. Fr. hoquer, ad, L. 
cvoc-dre, f. P out + voedre to call.] 

1. trans. To call forth ; esp, to summon up (spirits, 
etc.) by the use of magic charms, 

x6a3"6 CocKEKAM, Eiu>ke, to call forth. X774 Warton 
Hist. Eng /'^/>:rxxxiii. (1840) II. 509 The only, .use of this 
character is. .to evoke the Devil, and summon the court. 
Ibid. Ixi. (18401 HI. 399 'I'o evoke the Queen of the Fairies 
in the solitude of a gloomy grove. x8ia Lanuor Ci. 
Julian Wk.s. 1846 II. 503 If only warlike spirits were 
evoked By the war-demon. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc, 
(ed. 6 ) II. ii. 15 It is a monster thus evoked that we lee 
stalking abroad. 

2 . trans/, and fg. a. In various associations, 
with more or less obvious allusion to magical 
operations. 

Z749 Wahburton Lett. (1809) 13, I had no sooner 
evoked the name of Shake.siN:ar frum the. .former editions 
than a crew of .str.Tiige aeviU. .come chattering, .round 
about me. 1757 Huro Oh Marks ti/V/irr/a/ion, Johnson 
evokes F.Tiicy nut of her cave of cloud. 1844 Kmfkson Lect. 
Yng. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II. 393 Railroad iron is a magi- 
cian's nxl . .to evoke the sleeping energies of land and water. 
x868 Stani.ky Westm. Ab. i. 21 On his way he evoked with 
his staff the two springs of the Island. 

b. 'lo call (a leeling, faculty, manifestation, 
etc.) into being or activity. Also, To call up 
(a memory) from the past. 

1856 F.merson Eng. TraitSy Wealth Wks. /B<>hn) II. 70 
The ambition to create value evokes every kind of ahilily. 
x866 Max Muller Chips (1880) 111 . vii. 1R3 He rather 
like.s MOW and then to evoke u .smile. 1877 Browning La 
Saisiaz (1878) 83 Be thi.s, sad yet sweet, the sole Memory 
evoked from sluinlicr t 1879 CAki>F.NTK,R Ment. Phys. i. 1. 
§ ]6. 18 Unable to evoke a respondent movement from the 
exhausted Muscles. 

2 . T'o summon (a cause from an inferior to a 
superior tribun.'il (cf. Avokk}. 

I7« Cahtk Hhi. Eng. III. 474 n/arg.y The conference at 
York evoked to London. 1839 Kkighti.ev Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 10 
She protested against the coinj>etency of the court, as the 
caiLsc had Ijeen evoked to Rome by the Pope. S85X tlus.si v 
Papal Ptnorr t. 5 Authority to evoxe causes to Rome. 

Hcnte Bvo’ked ppl. a. ; Bvo'ktr, one who or that 
which evokes ; BTO‘kiiiff v/d. sh., the action of the 
vb. KvokR. 

1849 S. R Maitland Hlustr. Mesmerism 1. 49 Where do 
we read about m.Tgic circles, and evoked fiends, black 
cat.s,ctc. ? 1845 Mozley Ess. (1878) 1 . 121 An evokcr of all 
his cleverness and ready wit. 1853 Dk Quincky Aniobiog. 
.Sk. Wk.s. I. 37 The playfulness of the .scene is the very 
evuker of the solemn remembrances that lie hidden below. 
1848 W. 11 . Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten. V. II. 189 'I'he 
evoking of (his fiimous and terrible name iirovokeil si.aii(],'il. 

t E'VOlate, V, Oh. rare’-\ [f. L. ^oldl- ppl. 
stem of evo/dre, f. c- out + voldre to fly.] intr. 
To fly forth or away. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 369 Flowers.. at length 
cvolatingin dawen. 

t Erola'tiOi Oh.^-'^ [f. L. PvoldD ppl. stem 
of rvoldre (sec prcc.) + -It’.] ‘Mying abroair. 

Bailey *730- 6 )• 

*775 Ash ; hence in mod. Diets. 

t jEvola-tical, Oh.-'<^ « prcc. 

I 1656 81 in Blount GViWiJsr. x7»~x8oo in Bailey ; hence 
i in mod. Diels. 

t EvolftiliOll. Oh, Also 7 in bad form 
evolition. [ad. Lite L. evoldtwn-em, n. of action 
f. cvoldrc : see Evolatk.] The action of flying 
(Alt or away. 

1644 Be. ILall Free Prisoner {| 7 (' 1 '.) These walls of flesh 
forliiu I hut cvolatiun [of the sonij. 1645 — Remedy Discon- 
tents, How did he triumph over your cruelly? how did hi; 

! by his happy cvolaiion m.ikc ail those stones precious? 

! x^ Evklyn Syiva (1776) 31 Forest trees and wi^xls.. 
hiuder the necess.Try evoliiiim of iliis superiUnms moisture. 
1669 J. Rose Tineyard Salts and spirit' 

which a more moderate fire would preserve from evolition 
and flying away. 

t £V0*lllbl6f Oh. ra/d~^, [f. .ts if ad. L. 
i *rvolfMis, f. a^o/vcrc : see Evolvk. Cf. VoLiBiLK.] 
j Rolling swiftly away. 

I X667 II. More t>iv. Dial (171.0 558 That Life which is 
consumed l»y an tvoluhic siicre.s.sioii. 

E'V^Olllte (ev 61 i«l), (I. and j/a \w\.\,. cvolftt-us, 
pa. pple. of PifolvAre to roll out : see Evolvk.] 

A. oilj. • 

a. Psvnlutc cun>e -W. i. b. (.See quot. 1835.) 

• 1796 Hi.iton Math. Piet. I. 453/1 s.v., 'fhe values of the 

, absciss and onlinale of the K volute curve EC. x8s8 ^ 
Course Math. II. 35* Any r.adius of curvature, .is a tangent 
: to the c volute curve at the point F. i8m Lindley Int rod. 

' Bot. (1848) II. 63 Exorhizic evolute, or fully developed. 

B, sb. 

j 1 . Math, A curve which is the locus of the 
I centres of curvature of another curve (its involute), 
i or the envelope of all its normals. Radius of the 
I Evolute, Imperfect Evolute (see quota. i 7 ,‘)i). 

I 'I’hc end of a stretched thread unwound from the evolute 
I will trace the involute ; hence the names. 

I * 73 ^ in Hailey (fulio). X75X Ciiambkrs Cycl. fLv., The 
I railius of the Evolute is the part of the thread comprised be- 
tween any point where it is a tangent to the evolute, and 
the corr«.s(K}ndent miint where it terminates in the new curve. 
Ibid., Imperfect Evolute . . This curve would he a sort of 
evolute, and would have its radii ; but an imperfect evolute. 
since the radii are not perpendicular to the first curve. 
1851 G. .Salmon Higher Plane Curves 110 If wc take a 
fourth harmonic to the tangent and the lines joining its 
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point of coniart to two fixed points, we shall have a line 
which ntav be called the miasi'iiornial, and its envelope will 
be a quasi'Cvolute. sSBx w. Sro n-iswooDE in Nainrt No. 
694. 571 llic phosphorescende takes the form, approxi. 
matciy, of the cvulute of an ellipse. si8a Proctor in K Haw- 
Uti](€ 24 Nov. 421 The evolute of a circle is a jpoint~the 
circle’s centre. The evolute of a straight line ts either of 
the Mints at infinity in direction perpendicular to the line. 

^ 2 . Erroneously for Involute. Alsoa//ri^. 
in tvoltde-cog, a cog^he two sides of which are 
involutes of circles. 

x8xa'6 P1.AYKAIK Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 81 One of th 4 curves 
there proposed [for the teeth of wheels] is the evolute of the 
circle. ^ i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 140 A wheel, liaviug 
on its circumference a scries of evoIute>cogs. 

8 . The developed surface, * development*, of a 
cone or cylinder, rare. 

1793 Smraton Edyston* Z. f 60 noie^ The figure thus 
formed would become a kind of evolute of the surface of the- 
whole building. 

Srolntillty (ivf^diMti’liti). [f. L. evolut- (ppl. 
,stcm of dvolvhc : sec Evolve. Cf. fOfitraciility\ 

* The faculty possessed by all substances which are 
capable of self-nourishment to manifest the nutri- 
tive acts by changes of form, or of volume, or of 
structure* (Syd. Soc. Lex. i 884 \ 

Svolntion (cvoliMpn, 2 ~v 6 li/ 7 'J.')n). [ad. L. 
evolutidn-em (recorded in the sense ‘ unrolling of 
a book ’), n. of action f. evohUre : see Evolve. 
(-f. Fr. Solution, The pronunciation (/vo-) is 
not sanctioned by any Diet., but is now somewhat 
common.] « 

I. The process of unrolling, opening out, or 
disengaging from an envelope. 

1. The opening out or unfolding of what is 
wrapped up (d..('‘. a roll, a bud, etc.) ; fig. the 
spreading out before the mental vision (of a series 
of objects) ; the appearance in orderly succession 
of a long tr.ain of events. Also concr. ' the series 
of things unfolded or unrollc<i * (J.\ 

1647 11 . Momr Pflems 150 Evolution Of outward fornis 
spread in the worlds vast upright. 1667 • • - Div. Dial. i. $ 15 
The whole evolution of. .ages, from cvcrla-sting to everlast- 
ing, bi. .represented to (lod at once. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. 
N>jr/. 878 The Periods of Divine Providence, here In this 
World, arc commonly l.ongcr, and the Evolutions thereof 
Slower. 174a Young Nt, th. iv. 510 Beyond long ages, yet 
roll'd un in shades. .Wh.at evolutions of surprising fate! 
vfim—kesis[nation\\. xxxvi. Flowers. .When ev'ning damps 
and shades descend. Their evolutions close. 1759 Johnson 
Idler Nq 70 F zi He whose task is to reap and thresh will 
not he contented without examining the evuliillon of the 
seed. 11430.8. K ABF.R Hacred Cal. Propk. < 1844) I. ]). xv, 
The evolution of time has served only to confirm me in . . 
the honest pcrsuiLsion, that, etc. 

2. Emergence or protrusion from the folds of an 
envelope. Freouont in Biol. 

176a HcasoN in Phil. Trans, LIT. 500 Our author asserts, 
Thai every Fungu.s is contained in an entire and perfect 
stjite- - in the egg, or as if i.s called, the scetl, and wants no* 
thing but evolution, in order to imbibe the nc(:cs.sary juices. 
18003^/. *)rnl. III. 5, I determined to leave. N.'iture un- 
disturbed, to eflect the evolution of (he child. 18x7 T. 
Say Hessian Ply, Entom. Wks. 1859 II. 7 'I'hc specious 
circiiiiisi:u)ce of its evolution from the pupa itself of the 
destroying larva. Mj Cray's Anat. (ed. Pike) 85 The 
first apiiearancc of the eye conriisls iu the protrusion or evo- 
lution from the medullary wall of the . . interbrain of a ve.si(:le. 

8 . The process of evolving, disengaging, or giving 
off (gas, heat, light, sound, etc.) ; an instance of 
this process. 

1B06 Med. ymt. XV. 289 A powerful evolution of the 
muriatic acid is painful and danuieruus. 18x6 /. .Smith 
Panarama .Sc. /(r Art II. 278 Two dissimilar metals arc not 
emential to the evolution of galvanism. 1839 G. biRo .\'at. 
Philos, 138 The evolution of musical sounds during the { 
cooling of heated metals. 1873 Ix^u. Priuc. Geol. II. ii. l 
txxii. 214 There i.s a constant evolution of heat :uk 1 light. I 
1878 Huxlky Physiogr. 82 Decompo.scd by the acid with ' 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas. | 

4. Math. a. Geom. The unfolding or opening | 

out of a curve : t ( 22 .) the straightening it out, 
through all intermediate degrees of curvature, till 
it becomes a straight line; the production 
from it of an involute, such as would be traced by 
the end of a stretched ilcxihlc thread unwound 
from the outside of the curve. ' 

vjoaPhil. Trans. XXII. 44s By the Equable Evolution i 
of a Circle, I mean luch si graduaf approach of its Periferic ' 
to Rectitude, as that all its {>art.A do together and ecpially 
evolve nr unbend. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Evolution, in 
geometry, the unfolding, or opening of a curve, and making 
ir describe an evolvent. i8a8 Huztun Course Math. 111 . 

152 To determine the nature of the curve by whose evolu- 
tion the common parabola AB is described. 

b. Arith. and Alg. The exlrat!tion of any root 
from any given power ; the reverse of involution. 

1706 in Phiu.ips (cd. Kersey). 1734 Buildeds Dkt.^ Evo> 
Ution, The Extraction of Roots out of Powers. x8o6 
Hutton Course Math. I. 200 Evolution U .. the method 
«)f finding the square root, cube root, etc., of any given 
‘luantiiy. 2839 Barn. Smith Arith. 4 Algebra \(to. §^2^2 
Evolution is the inverse’ef Involution *, being the method of 
titwiing any root of a given uuantity. 

5. The process of evolving, developing, or work- 
ing out in ^tail, what is implicitly or potentially 
contained in an idea or principle ; the develop- 
ment of a design, argument, etc. 


*4 

» 67 f Hale Orig. Mom. in. il «' 
tentially at NBut the whole Systeme of ffumane Natural or 
at least that Ideal Prlncipfe .. thereof, in the evohttion 
whereof the complement and formation of the Humane 
Nature must consist. 2768* Johnson Pr^f, to Shahs. \Vks. 
IX. 247|^U plays., in the successive evolutions of the 
design, Sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity- and laughter. 1774 J.« Bhvant Myihol. I. 
p. XV, They [ccrt.iin names] may be agiilri resolved by an easy 
and fair evolution. x8ao CoLERUXtir Let. C. A. Talk (in 
Sotheby's CeUai. May tSqoX 1 had arrived at this conclusion 
by liecessary evolution from the First Principle of my 
Philosophy. xSvo K. W. Dale lVeek~day Serm. iv. 83 Some 
slip in the evolution of an argument. 1878 Simpson Sch. 
Shahs. I. 140 A chorus is introduced to make up for the 
want of dramatic evolution. 

b. cotter. The result of this process. 
s8ao CocKRiiKiE Let. C. A. Tulh (in Sothely's Caial. 
May 1800), The .seiiSjble world is but the evolution of the 
M'ruth, Love, and Life, or their opposites, in Man. s^ 
R. A. Vaughan Alystics (i860) 1 . to Philosophers who be- 
lieve themselves organs of the world-sou I, and their systems 
ail evolution of ^le Deity. x86a F. Hall Hindus Phil. 

55 note^ In the Sdnknya, happiness, misery, will, and 
activity, .are evolutions from. .the intem.il organ. 

6 . Biol. a. Of animal and vegetable organisms 
or their parts : The process of developing from 
a rudimentary to a mature or complete .state. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2078 By the word Change [in Insects] 
is iiulhing else to be understood but a gradual and natural 
Evolui ion and (Growth of the p.irt.s. 1745 NKEnit am Mkrr^c. 
Disc. Iiitrod. 1 Nature . . ever exerting its Fecundity in a 
.successive Evolution of organised Bixlius.^ 1791 K. Darwin 
Hot. Card. 11. 8 sw/e. The gradual evolution of the young 
aiiiinul or plant from its egg or seed. i8ot Afed. yml. V. 5B8 
A series of experiments on Hie evolution of the Chick. i8us 
Jbid. XIV. 336 The formation and evolution of this part of 
tlie brain. 1839 Juunsion in Proc. Jieno. Nat. Club I. 
201 Masses of eggs, in different stages of their evolution, 
arc met with in the same nest. 

b. Theory of Evolution', the hypothesis (first 
propounded under that name by Bonnet 1763 ) 
that the embryo or germ, instead of being brought 
into existence by the process of fecundation, is 
a development or expansion of a pre-existing form, 
which contains the nulimenls of all the parts of 
the future organism. Also called * the theory of 
Preformalion *; the latter name is now preferred, 
to avoid confusion with the following sen.^c. 

1831 (sec Er!GENE,sis]. 1877 Huxlkv Eniycl. Brit. VI 11 . 

c. 7"he origination of species of animals and 
plants, as conceived by those who attribute it to 
a process of development from earlier forms, and 
not to a process of ‘siiecial creation*. Often in 
plirases Doctrine^ Theory of Evolution, 

1832 Lvkll Princ. Ceol. U. 11 The tcstacea of the ocean 
exi.stcd first, uiuil some of them by gradual evolution, were 
improved into llio.se inhabiting the land. 185a 11 Si’ENCku 
Developcmcnt HyAoth, Ess. (1883) I. 381 Those who cava- 
lierly reject the ‘t'hcory of Evolution, us not adequately 
supported by fact.s, seem quite to forget that ihcir own 
theory is supportcil by no facts at all. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
spec. vii. (1873) aoi At the prasent day almost all naturalist.s 
admit evolution under some form. 1863 K. V. NKAiji .Anal. 
Th. ft Nat, 1B5 The diversiw of species has arisen by the 
evoUitiMnof one .species out ofanother. z88i Sir J. Hooker 
in Nature No. 619. 446 'J’he dcKttrinc of the orderly evolu- 
tion of spccte.s under known laws. 

7. 1 he development or growth, according to its 
inherent tendencies, of anything that may be com- 
pared to a living organism \e.g. of a political 
constitution, science, language, etc.) ; sometime.s 
contrasted with revolution. Also, the rise or 
origination of anything by natural development, 
a.s distinguishfcd from its production by a specific 
act ; * growing* as opposed to * being made'. 

18^ Knox & J hhb tVr. 1 . 367 Its[our British constitution’-s] 
tardy evulution hc-speaks something fittcMo endure. 183A 
(..'halmeks Const. Man ( 1835)1 1 , vii. 39\Vhen commerce is 1 ^ 
to its own s}.K»itaiieoii.s evolutions. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merch. Friar (^1844! 138 Our constitutional fonn of 
povcrniiieiu has been produced by evolution. 2847 («k()1 e 
Creeco 11 . xvii. (1862) II. 431 The same great evolution of 
Scythian power. 1873 ll. Spenckr Study Sociol, v. 98 
Psychology, .deals with the evolution of the faculties . . by ■ 
what procesM^s . . ide.'ts grow from concrete to abstract and 
from simple to complex. 

8 . The formation of the heavenly bodies accord- 
ing to the received .theory which supposes it to 
have taken place by the concentration and con- 
solidation of cosmic matter. 

1830 Nicuor. Archit. Ifeav. Pt. iii. {title) Psyche, or F. vo- 
lution. Ibid. 239 {heading^ Page) Universal Evolution. 
Z851 Jbid (ed. 9 1 2^ As on Earth, there is [ru ] also-ruling 
these liigh He:iven.s — v^st otoccssc.s of evolution. 1880 
IIaugiiion JV/ys. Ceog, i. 2 The idea of the evolution of 
planets is due (u the great astronomer. .Laplace. 

9. Ill recent philosophical sjuiculation used in 
a more comprehensive sense, of which l^ie senses 
6 a, 6 c, 7 , 8 arc regarded as special applications. 

According to llcrlxirt .Spencer, whose views nave greatly 
influenced not only the technical but also the popular use 
of the word, all the changes in the universe, whether 
material or psychical, are phenomena either of Evolution or 
of the reverse process of Dissolution ; his definition of the 
former is c|uotcd below. 

186a 11 . Sprnckk First Princ. 11. xvii. 1 145 (1875) 396 The 
formula finally stands thus: -Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
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homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and 
during ..whiL'h the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
translonnation. ««78 J. Sully in Encyd. Brit. VI 1 1 . 765 
Mental evolution is a progressive composition of units of 
feeling in more and more complex forms- I 6 id.f Mr. Spen- 
cer's mabotation of the subject of social evolution has not 
been carried far enough. 188) A. Bamkatt Phys. Mttem- 
piric 32 The Jaws of Evolution apply to both universes . . a 
universe of material forces, and a universe of conscious 
statee, 1883 Clodu Myths thiDr. i. 144 Evolution is 
advance from the simple to the complex. 

II. A tactical movement (and derived senses). 

10. Mil. and Naut, The unfolding or opening 
out of a body of troops^* iSt squadron of sliips ; 
hence gen, any movement or change of position, 
such as cou^ter-fliarching, wheeling, etc., reciuired 
in the du^Wipotttijan a force, whether for re- 
vit;w, or for active operations. Also fig, 

ifiaa F. Markham Bh, iP'ar iv. viii. 151 But if il be to 
performe any Evolution or alteration of figure . . then he 
shall see tliat they obserue at least six foote distance . . be- 
tweenc one Horseman and another.^ [1697 P. Hoste ditle) 
L’Art des Armiies Navalcs, ou Traitd des Evolutions Na- 
valcsj. 1704 Cocker App. Terms of War ^ Evolutions, 
when a Body of Men change their form . . This is done by 
doubling of Ranks or Files, Countcr-marche.s, or Wheel- 
ings. 1751 CHAMI1KK.S X>c/. S.V., By naval evolutions 
[Hoste] means, the motions made by a fleet, squadron, Or 
nav.-xl armament, in order to put themselves into a proper 
disposition for attacking the enemy, or defending them- 
selves with the must advantage. 1796-7 1 nstr. \ Heg. 
Cavahy (1813) 90 This countermarch of each division is an 
evolution of great utility. 1836 Thiulwali. Greece 11 . xv. 
307 The Persian ships were turned by the wind and the 
waves, their evolutions were thwarted. 1853 Stocvuulck 
Mil, Encycl. r.v., Tliat evolution is best which, with a 
given number of men, maybe executed in the least space. 
2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 253 The .surrounding country 
was level and suitable to the evolutions of cavalry. 
fig. 1771 Burkk Corr. (1844) I. 296 That versatility, 
tliosu sudden evolutions . . have something derogated from 
the credit of all public professions. 2842 D'Israki.i Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 580 Jonson's intense observation was roicro- 
.scopical when turned to the minute evolutions of society. 
2847 lim.rs Friends in C. 1*873) 1 . vii. q<i Evolutions of 
patience and temper arc nerformed at the fireside. 

11. transf. A wheeling about ; a movement in 
dancing, gymnastics, etc. Also, one of, the regu- 
lated anti recurring movements of a portion of 
a machine. 

a 1692 Boylk (J.), The .spontaneous cuagulatioh ojf the 
little saline bodies was preceded by almost innumefahlc 
evolutions. 2770 Lakgiioknk (1879) 1 . 79/2 I'hey 

move in an agreeable manner, perroriittng certain involu- 
tions and evolutions in a quick measure. i8a3 J, Baucuck 
Dom. Amusem. 41 (?louds. .of a dark brown colour, floating 
in varied evolutions. 1813 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
73 'Phe various evolutions and positions to which every 
revolution of the wheel subjects e.nch naddle. 1833 J. Hoi.- 
LANU Manif. Metals 11 . 214 I'he snort evolution which 
the bar has to traverse, not being more than one foiiilh of 
a circle. 1837 AVrv Monthly Mag, Ll. 471 A perfect artiste 
of the ballet . . going through her admirable evolutions. 2850 
Mrs. Stowe umlc Tom’s C. xi, Haley . .made him. .perform 
various evolutions to show ht.s mu.sclcs. 

t b. A winding altout, an intricate fonn. Obs. 
2763 Johnson 5 July in Boswell, h Is not in the showy 
evolutions of builditigs . . that the wonderful immensity of 
London consists. 1774 J, Bryant Mythol. 1 . 270 Roots . . 
and sprays are uflcu .so fantastic in their evolutions us to 
hetr;^ a remote resemblance [to a human fabric). 

III, 12. In etymcT^igical sense: The action 
of rolling f anything) out on a spindle, rare. 

2880 R. OwKN Sanctorale Cathol, 971 From the horrible 
maimer of his death by the evolution of his intestines, 
lialiuns regard him [St. Elmo] as their advocate against 
sp.'ismodic pains. 

STOlntional (cvoli/i j^nal), a. [f. prec. i -al.] , 
(Jf or pertaining to evolution ; due to or produced 
by evolution. 

286a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. *8* note,The Upani- 
shads . . dc-scrihe Brahma . .as unchangeable ; and this notion 
would be contravened by that of his being an evolutional 
materia] cause. 2874 Mohlev Compromise (z886) 209 'I'he 
evolutional theory of society. 

£yollltioliaxy (cvoli/r jonlri), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ARY.] 

1. Of or pertaining to evolution or development ; 
evolutional. 

x8^ Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1875 N. Amer. Re“./. 
CXX. 21^5 The bond of continuity which makes man the 
central link between his ancestors and his posterity is evo- 
lutionary. 2883 H. Dkummonu Nat. Law in Spir. W. xii. 
<1884)407 The development throughout obeys the evolu- 
tionary law in being from the general to the special. 

b. Of language, opinions, methods, etc. : In 
accordance with the theory of evolution. Hence 
qualifying personal designations : Following evo- 
lutionary methods. 

x^F. Hall in Wilson tr. Vishnu Pnrana III. as The evo- 
lutionary doctrine. x88x O. Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. x. 93 
These .self-same.. outer flowers.. make the guelder rose so 
interesting a plant iti the eyes of the evolutionary biologist. 
1876 C. E. Appleton Life 6- Lit. Relics{,i^i) 184 Its process, 
as we .should nuy* say in evolutionary language. sMt Ro- 
manes in Nature xXlil. 501 The evolutionary psychologist. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or performing the evolutions 
or mana'uvres of troppa or ships of war. 

29 B 8 in Worcester. 2862 J. H. Macdonald Evolut. 
BeUtalum 8 The first object of all evolutionary operations in 
the field . . is to move<4owards the enemy.^ s88i Army 4- 
Navy Gas. 23 July 570/2 The French Evolutionary squadron 
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will visit Oran . . Alj^lers, «tc. 1890 Daily New 9 Majr 5/6 
The evolutionary grounds on which the spedal4«view is to 
be held . .cover a magnificent area of level steppe. •* 

S^olutionifllll (evSlirr'/oniz’m). [f. as prec.' 
+ -I8M.] The theoiy of evolution or develop- 
ment. « 

Huxlrv in Sci. O/m, 38 Apr. 4^/1 The three 
schools of geological speculation which 1 have termed 
Catastrophistii, Utiifiypiita^ianUm, and Evoluliortisnu,ti87a 
E. Fkt in Spectator 31 Sept, xaox Evolutionism does' not 
propose to explain the unfolding of life out of dead matpr* 
1871 Dawson Earth ^ Man xiv. 348 Evolutionism . . ex- 
cluded creation and theism. 

Svolutioniat (evt^li^'JdnistV [as prcc. -f -I8T.] 

1. One who upholds the doctrme of evolution; 
an adherent of evolutionism. ' ^ 

1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. vii,^(i873) 489 If^lliadmittcd by 
must evolutioni.«ts that mamnmls are descended from a 
marsupial form. 1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man xiv. 349 The 
evolutionist is really in a position of absolute antagonism 
to the idea of creation, 
b. aitrib. or adj, 

Dawson Oriitr, World xv. 338 The prevalence of the 
evolutionist philosophv. xBSa Athenmum 34 June 789/3 
Eight conduct on evolutionist principles can only such 
conduct as is in accord with the conditions of social vitality. 

2. An advocate of the theoiy of ' Evolution *, as 
opposed to Epigenesis. Cf. Evolution 6 b. 

1875 tr. Schmidt’s Desc. d* Darw. 43 The vehement dis- 
pute, .between Kvohitinnists and Epigenists. 

3. One skilled in evolutions. 

1864 in Wrbstkr ; and in mud. Diets. 

Bvolutionistio (e:volwJ.ini‘stilc), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] a. Tending to support the doctrine of 
evolution. 11 b. Tending to produce evolution. 

1883 /Wly New 21 Sept. 6/1 1'he address was a striking 
array of facts, all evolutionistic in their character. 188^ C. 
Dixon in Nature XXXlli. 138 Nor do I consider it fair. . 
to infer th.at Isolation, etc., do not explain the cause of 
variation, and therefore that they fail as evolutionistic 
agents. 

Evolu’tionize, 7A mre. [f. Ev<»i.dtiox i -izE.] 
trans. 'I'o develop by evolution. 

Hence Bvolu'tionissed ppL a, 

1883 Wesfm. Kc7f. July 373 Ovir knowledge of evolution- 
ized human -n.iture. i88< Itrit. 4- Eor, Evang. A\r. July 
436 Those who .speak of angels do not speak of them as 
evolutionised men. 

Evolutive (e*vdli«liv), a. (f. ^olttl> ppl. 
stenfi of ivohUre : see Evolve.] Pertaining or 
tending to evolution or development ; promoting 
evolution. 

1874 \.v.^'v.s Problems Li/e 4- Miud 1. 112 'J'he special 
evolutive conditions, namely, etc. 1883 Nature 15 Fch. 367 
The life of the sieve tubes may be divided into 3 periods; 
the evolutive and the p.issive. z886 F. MviiRS in Phanfasttn 
0/ the Living I. Introd. 43 We have induced (by hypnotismj 
a change of perboiiality which is nut per se cither evolutive 
or ilissolutive. 

Evolvable ffvp-lvab’l), a, AUo -Ible (-ib’D., 
[f. next -!■ -ABLE.] That may be evolved ; capable 
of being drawn out or developed. 

1869 Prowning Ring Bk.^Pope 231 Truth. .lies, .every- 
where, in these, Not absolutely in a portion, yet Evolvible 
from the whole. 1888 J. I. Swander in Microcosm Y.i 
Oct., Setting free th.it .substantial form of force — cither 
light or electricity -l•.vcllvablc by these respective processes. 

Evolve (^v/rlv\ V. [ay. L. PvolvS-rc to roll 
out, unroll, f. e out volvhe to roll.] 

1. trans. To unfold, unroll (something that is 
wrapped up) ; to open out, expand. Almost 
always Jig. 

a 1841, 1^7 fsee Evoi.ved//J/. /*.] ^ 1677 IlALt: Prim. Orig. 
Man. I. L 31 This little active Principle as the Ikidy iii- 
creaselh. .evolvcth, diflusetli and expandeth if not his Suh- 
Mt.'intial Fxi.stence, yet his Energy and Virtue. 1835 1. 
'I'avlor^ Spir. Despot, ii. 54 If we wish to .see . . the VoTun- 
t.ary Principle fully evolved and ripened under a summer 
heal. 1839^-40 W. I MviNG Wolfert's R. 1 1855> 67 Mr. Glencoe 
. .would .stimulate .and evolve the powers of his mind. 1855 
H. Reed Led. Eng, Lit. vi. 11878) 18S Tlicir cundens^ 
wisdom may be evolved for new applications. 

+ b. lit. To unwind (a thread, also a curved 
line). Obs. rare. 

* 73 ®”^ Bailey (folio\ EvolnU^ the^ first curve supposed 
to be opened, or evolved, which being opened describes 
other curves. 1796 Hutton Math. Dkt.y F.volute^ . .is any 
curve supposed to be evolved or opened, by . . beginning to 
evolve or unwind the thread from the other end, keeping 
the pari evolved, or wound off, tight stretched. i8ts - - 
Course Math. II. 334 if AE, BF. etc. be any positions 
of the thread, in evolving or unwinding ; it follows, etc. 

2. To di.sengage from wrappings, disclose gra- 
dually to view ; to disentangle ; to set forth in 
orderly sequence. (Only with reference to imma- 
terial objects, though often consciously from 
the physical scn.se\ 

More Mysi. tni^. xvii. 63, 1 have not yet evolved 
all the intangling superstitioas that may he wrapt up. 1737 
Thomson To Memory 0/ Ld. Talbot 144 He thro’ the Maze 
of Falsehood urg’d it [the 'Irulh] on, Till, at the last 
evolv’d, it full appear’d. 2744 AkenSior E^. to Curio, Time 
. . Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims. 1773 
Monroodo Lang. I, f. viii. lor With .so many various forms 
and .substances, that it is difficult to evolve them and shew 
them by theinselveH. iBga Li). Cickburn Jeffrey^ I. 189 
Jeffrey’s. . whole opinions and tastes were evolved in these 
articles. 1838 Sears A than. in. ix. 335 The outlines of 
Paul’s system of Pneumatology . . have been sufficiently 
evolved in the preceding pages. 


3. Math. TflJ^^tract (the root of A^umber or 
quanti^). Cf. Evolution 4 U 

z 8 m Hutton Course Math. 1 . 303 To Evolve or Extract 
the Roots of Surd Quantities. 

4. To give oiiE, emit, as a prodnet of cl|||inical) 
vital, or other^nteifnal action ; to liberate or dis- 
engage from a ftlute of chemical combination. 

OtsaMed. yVw/. IJI. 135 The expectorated fluid.. mM.. 
evolve fetor. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIl. 9 'The 
fixed alkali is not generated, but evolved, either from the 
solid materials employed, or from saline inalter in the water. 
z8aa Imison Sc. 4- Art II. 63 The chlorine will bo evolved. 
*•44*^7 IhMij l/rin. Deposits icd. s> 80 Nitrogen and 
carbon evolved from the system . . in the form of urea and 
uric acid. 2869 i^irtLr.iPS P*esutK Hi. 69 In September the 
vapours evolved from Vesuvius grew to be considerable. 

6. To luring out (what exists implicitly or po- 
tentially) : e.g. to etJuce (order from coafiision, 
light from darLicss, etc.) ; to deduce (a conclusion, 
law, pr principle) from the data in which it is 
involved; to develop (a notion) a 4 the result of 
rejection 'or analysis ; to work out (a theory or 
system) out of pre-existing materials. 

1831 Carlyle .Sart. Res. (18581 47 An English Editor, en- 
deavouring to evolve printed Creation out of a German printed 
and written Ch;40.s. iSgt Hussey Papal Pewr Hi. 172 New 
claims of authority . . were gradually evolved from the iloc- 
triiie of the Supremacy. 1^ Mill Liberty 1 1S651 30 Other 
ethics than any which can be evolved from exclusively Chris- 
tian sources. 1864 Bowen Lof/c viiL 262 I'he particular 
instances are first stated a.s facts, and then the law they 
constitute is evolved. 1874 Saycr Compar. PhiloL vii. 396 
The idea of a subject-pronoun was evolved last of all 1883 
Mr.h. Plunkett in tfarpePs Mag, Jan. 341/3 , 1 evolved a 
satin-covered heart-shaped Christmas leaf. 

6. Of circumstanccHt, conditions, or processes : 
'I'o give rise to, produce by way of natural con- 
setiuencc. 

1851 Lonof. Cold. Leg. 1. Castle V'aultsbcrg, The new 
di.scnses that human life kvolves in its progress. 2B66 
Huxlkv Phys. x. (1872) 2^6 'l*he simple sensations which 
arc thus evolved. 1868 fii-rcrs Kenlmah xvii. (1876) 476 
New felicities cvolvctl in each reprcscnt.it ion. x^i^^Spec- 
tator 7 June Jig I’hat habits of grcg:iriuusness tend event- 
ually to evolve a morality. 

7 . To develop by natural processes from a more 

rndiincntary to a more highly oignni/cd condi- 
tion; to originate (animal or vegetable species) 
by gradual modiric.Ttion from earlier forms ; in 
wider sense, to produce or modify by * evolution 
(See Evolution 6 9). ChicHy in /riw. without 
reference to an agent. ♦ 

183s Lyell Princ. Ceol. il i. 14 l‘bc orang-outang, having 
bt'<;n evolved out of a monad, is made slowly to attain the 
.itiribulus and dignity of man. 2837 Sir F. Palcravf. 
Merch. 4* Eriar (1844) 304 Was the first Ichthyosauras 
gradually evolved frean some embryo substance ? 1849 Mur- 
I'HiHoN Siluria ii. (1867)23 Lying tipcm them, and therefore 
evolved after t hem, other strata succeed. 2^3 H. Sfknckr 
Study Sociol. V. iu2 Societies are evolved in structure and 
function us in growth. x88x Soli as in Science Cossip Nn. 
202, 217 The organism . . was evolved in the course of ages 
from some simpler fiirin of Hfo. 1884 E. P. Rok in Unrpcr^s 
Mag. Apr. 737/3 If Gotl . . chooses to evolve His universe, 
why shouldn’t He? 

8 . intr. for rejl. in various of the above senses : 
To open out, expand ; to come gradually into 
view ; to arise by way of natural or logical con- 
sequence ; to be developed by * evolulioir. 

1799 S. Turner An^lo’Sax. (1836* 1. iv. iv. 288 When 

g reat fiolitical exigencies evolve, .they are usually as much 
istinguisiifd by the rise of suhliiiiu characters. x8oo A. 
Carlyle Antobiog, 488 The excellence of that character 
which gradimlly evolved on his admiring countrymen. x8a7 
fi. S. Kaukr .Sacred Cal. ProAk. <1844) I. 301 'I’hen come 
the days of blessedness, which lioth Daniel and John de- 
scribe as evolving, .in the course of the present vis'ililc .sub- 
lunary world. iBig C. Brontk Shirley v. 57 May feel ripe 
to evolve in foliage. 1863 W. Phii.mfs Specthes ix. 235 
E verything else will evolve from il. 1879 H- Sfkni.k r Data 
0/ Ethics § 104. 2(19 How docs mcchaniciti science evolve 
from thc.se experiences? i88x Stmient 11. 35 .A. tree evolves 
ill obedience to his [f iod'.sj law.-). 

Evolved (Ap lvd), ppl. a. [f. prec. ) -kdI.] 
t a. Unfolded, ojK'ned up, made manifest or i lcnr 
iobs.). b. Developed ; devclo|)cd by evolution. 

2642 Bf. MouNTAfiu Acts tfr Mon. (1642) 172 Speaking 
soplaine and in evolved terines. 1647 H. More .Song oJ S oul 
11. lii. IV. xi. Evolved reason cannot stand at one Stoutly to 
guard thy soul from passion. 2857 Led. Eng. Poets 

II. 268 Ihe best efforts of mind are those which are purely 
self-evolved. 1884 H. Sfknckr in xgth Cent. XV. 12 By 
future mure evolved intelligences, the course of thing.s now 
apprehensible only in parts may Ihi apprehen.sihlc all to- 
gether, 2^ spectator 29 Oct. 1456 Inorganic matter, like 
water, which w not an evolved pr^iir.t. 

Hence t Srolvedlv adv., explicitly, in express 
terms. 

attet BK Mount ARO Acts tj MoH.<tfyji2) 77 In none of 
them [the Prot)hets| was it plainly, directly, evulvedly said 
and foretold, that, etc. 

Evolvement (/V^lvment). [f. Evolvk V. A 
•MENT.] The action of evolving, the condition of 
being evtilvcd ; evolution. 

1849 Stckqurler Nandbk. Brit. India (1854) ifiS India 
owes to its exertions, .the evolvement of the products of a 
fttjil unrivalled for its richness. 1851 Btatkiv. Mag. LXXI. 
596 Eyes, heart, mind, all fixed on the wondrous . . evolve- 
ment of the story. t8M Eng. Leader 22 Dec. 353 Jesus . . 
showed that he aspired at an evolvement, and not. .a revo- 


lutbn, though historically and philosophically it may be 
proved that the only real revolutions ore evolvements. sMS} 
T. Wricmt in xgM Cent. No. 7a. 38b. 1 am in a position to 
speak, .not., from any proeexa of evolvement from an inner 
consciousness but from personal knowledge. 

b. ctmer. in pi. 'I'he displayed folds (of a banner). 
1149 Jane PuRiRa Scot. ChieJfkS/^isJ i/h As its vast 
evolvements floated in the air, the cry of triumph . . burst 
from every heart. M 

BTOhrant (fvp*lv?nt), t&^nd sb. Math. [ad. 
L. evolvenLent, pr. ])ple. f. Hfolvfre : see Evolve.] 
A. That evolves. \ Evolvent line : the right 
line (the iangent to the evolutc), the extremitv 
of which is the locus of the involute. B. so. 

I . The involute of a curve. 2 . (See quot. 1862.) 

Ir. Gregorys Prop. Catenaria in Misc. Cur. II. 336 
The Evoluent Lane U 1* is a third Proportional to AG and 
CB. 1737-52 CiJAMJiFRS Cyd.. Evolvent, in geometry., 
the ctinrc resulting from the evolution of a curve; in con. 
ti.idi.stinctioa to the evolute. 2796 in Huiton Math. Diet. 
z86a F. Hall Hindu' Philos. Syst. Introd. g not^. *Origi‘ 
nant' might answer, or •evolvent’ (for prakritiV, and 
•originate ’ on * evolutc ’ for vikriti, E. B. Cowrm, in 

tr. Sama-darlana-jufftpraha ssi That which is evolvent 
onl>' [note, I borrow th^ term from Dr. Hall.JL 

Evolvor (At’Ivm). [f. Evolve v. + -kk >.] 
One who, or that which, evolves. 

2803 W. ’ 1 ‘avi.or^ in Anu. Rev. 1 , 308 They may he. . u-ieful 
as sLMuinaries of instruction, useful a.s cvolvcrs of merit. 
2835 Coi.rridor in Rem. fx8-j6) II. 345 The fates, ino 
cvolvers of the endless thread. iSSi Monirr-Williams 
Relig. Tlu in India iii. 44 The male god Brahma . . the ap- 
parent Evolver of all the inferior forms. 

Sl|plvible : see Evolvable. 

Evolving (Aylviq), vhl. sb. [f. Evolve y 
-INO L] The action of the vb. Evolve ; an instance 
of the same. Also attrib. 

2831 Faraday Exp. Res. xlvii. 333 This evolving and in- 
volving motion continues. iB^Athcnxum 8 Feb. 184/2 Hk 
by hini.sdr pliinncd everything, and gods, men, and things 
came into existence from his evolvings. 

Evolving, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing2,] 

1 . 'I'hat evolves; in tmots. intr. a. Opening 
b. issuing forth, emittea. 

csjao Prior Solomon 111. Poems X723 1. 187 Ambrosial 
Odor . . Docs round the Air evolving Scents diffuse. X773 

J. y.imE'ratricide (M.S.) v. BofjThou shall quit Thy earthy 
)>ri.son, and evolving Heaven Shall .snatch thee. 

2 . 'That i.s in process of evolution. 

I 286a II. Si'Knchr E'irst Princ. 11. xix. 1 149 (1875) 401 The 
j gctic.%iH of the rc-arrangemcnt undergone by every evolving 
.'iggrcjj^ate, is in itself one. H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in .Spir. /#'. ‘cd. 8) 344 The evolving hatrachian. t888 1 ’a/t 
Mail G. 21 Sept. 3/1 This evolving town council was a 
purely native growth. 

II Evolvnlns (fvf Ivir^l^s). [mod.!.., f. 

(see Kvoi.vk). Cf. Convolvijllm.J Dot. A genus 
of the Nat. Order Convolvulacete, containing about 
60 spccifs, natives chiefly of tropical America. 

1847 in Craig. 1866 Ttvas. Bot., Evolvulus . Xsnwc entire: 
usually small nearly sessile leave.H, and small flowers, eti . 
1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t EvO'Ue, Ohs. \jiA.\..?vom?-re: sec next ] 
*=» next. lit. and fig. 

c 1450 M irony .Satnacioun 3446 On the thredde day tlicr- 
afier on Ihe Land hyin nuiinK) evomed |tl r. kest out j. 1524 
St. Papers Hen. Vlll,y\. 231 He shall at the l.tst, fynding 
lytne and oportunitie, evoine and di.scouer his pestiferous 
intent. iKWAKT Cron. Scot. II. 308 .Siiddanelie it 

[stuniackj will. .Kvome agane all that it tuik befoir. 

t Evomit, V. Oh. Also 5 6 evomette, -et. 
[f. L. Pvomit- jipl. stem of dwni'ref f. c- oiit-f 
■ vomi^re to V0.MIT.] trans. I’o vomit, throw oid. 
eject (the contents of the stomach). Also trans/. 
anil Jig. 

1433-50 tr. (Rolls) 1. 65 That nj>er . . he scyde ti 

dcuoure waters and evomette ihcyme iwyes in a day. 1550 
Bale Image Both Ch. ii. Pref., These hath he not yet all, 
a.s vn.sauerye morsels cvoine ted for Chri.st. 2578 Hanirtkr 
Hist. Man v. 82 Ifanv part free from the same elaboration 
(in the spleen j. . it is cik - milled in to the Ventricle to a gre;it 
puriKisc and vsi-. 27x4 J. Wvkiti Supp. to Elhvooii's. 
Auiobitfg. (17651 405 He hath evomiffed Floods, not of Rc- 
pnuch only but of the most malicious Slanders. 

Evomita'tion, erron. form for Evomition, q.v. 
It occurs in some edd. of Swift T. 7 'ub'iv. (see quoL 1704 
in next.) 

t Evomi’tion. Obs. [ad. I,. *h/omitim*em, 11. 
of action f.evomt^re: ucc EvoMiT,] The action of 
! vomiting forth, lit. nm] Jig. 

1653 Gaudi- n Hierasp. Prt*.f- to Rtlr. 2 1 That evomition. or 
' (tiuIs spewing this Church of England out of his mouth. 

I x66i I.OVKI.L Hist. .Anim. 4- Min. 35 [Cows’ milkl heljus 
i against the ephemeron or cantliaridc.s, causing the evomi- 
i tion of the same. 1704 Swii-T T. Tub (ed. i) iv, He was to 
! . .receive immediate Benefit either by Eructation or expira- 
! tion, or Kvomitiun. 1755 in Johnson ; whence in mod. Diets, 
j b. toner. 

I 2674 Durant in Phi/. Trans. XLIV. 221 As it was not 
! possible to gather the Evoinitions of our Vulcaiio's. 

Evonymus. .sec Euonymuh. 

Evorye, evourfe, obs. ff. Ivoby, 

Evnlgate (A ^ lg^nt), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
evulgdD ppl. stem of euulgdre. f. h out + vulgiire 
to spread among the multitude, f. vulgus the mul- 
titude.] tram. To send out among the iieoplv, 
make commonly known or public ; to divulge ; 
to circulate, publish (a book). 
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i 5 ^ 3'^7 Foxe A.^jr Af. (1506) 1085/1 He did euulgate and 
disperse sibroad . .great nurnMni ot' bookes. 1804 W. Tayix»k 
in Ann. Kfv.ll. 689 Aiiecdotm. .in which man]^ ainu«ing 
tuirticulani occur that had not before been compiled, or at 
least not evuignted here. i8m Blackw. Xll. 656 

'J'hey may permit younger aisters in the craft to eviilgate 
what they may have ' lisped in numlxrs '. 1831 A'rtutr^s 
Mae. IV. 177 Haller, in 1733, evulgated the first edition of 
his Swiss poems. 

Svnlgation Ohs. or arck. [f. as 

if ad. hyivul^iidn-em,n. uf action f. evuigdre : see 
prcc.] The action uf making commonly known ; 
publishing, publication. 

1638 W. .ScLAYCK (Jun.) in IV. SclaieVs Semt. Exfer. To 
Kdr., 1 was so studious of their Evulgation. 1730-6 in 
Hailey (folio). 17^ {titles Advice to the Clergy of every 
Denomination . . with the Evulgation of the KesoUitions of 
a late Congress held in Germany. 1797 W. 'rAVixta in 
Alanthfy Ket'. XXIV. 5<m A century and half aAer the 
evulgation uf Roman and Greek literature. 1807 F. Whang* 
MAM .SVrw/. fln TraMst, .Seript. j Rebellion, ns well as heresy, 
would accompany the evulgation of Scripture. 
tSvulge, V. Ohs. [ad. L, ?vulgdre \ see 
EvulgatkJ * Kvuloatk. 

s6ii CuKVAY Crudities Kp. to Kdr., Being by so much the 
more doubtfull to cvulge the same. 1654 T. Khck in Sir T. 
Brtmme's Reiig. Med. Addr. to Rdr., I made this rccaicil 
mccrly for mine own entertainment, and not with any in- 
tention to evulge it. 

t STa'lsedf ///• tr. Obs,-"^ [ad. L. 
pa. pple. of ?vellhr., f. out + vdlhe to pluck.] 
Plucked, pulled off or out by force. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 

SvnlsiOlI (/’vtrlJ.Yn). [ad. L. eintlsion-em^ n. 
of action f. evell^ey f. e- out t-7v//<Vv to pluck. 
Cf. Fr. hulsion^ The action of pulling or pluck- 
ing out by force ; forcible extraction. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxi. 17 1 Thrice he nluck’d [to get 
his lance out], and thrice .sure Pelius burr'd His wish'd evul- 
sion. 1661 Lovfli. Hist. Aniut. jr Afiu. uo The gall with 
rosin of Cedar hindcreth the growing of imirs 011 the eye- 
liddes, after evulsion. 1711 x8oo in Bailey. 1865 Wood 
Homes ivithoui H. a? Its [the fur of the animal] evtdsion 
produces no such disastrous effects. 1879 J* I'lMns in 
CMselts Techn. F.duc. IV. 107/1 Mr. L#. . .reitiuved by evul- 
sion both sides of the great toe-nail. 1884 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 

£nilfliire (A»*lsiv). [f. L. Aw/j- ppl. stem of 
evellh'C {^sec jirec.) + -ivjs. Cf. F. hmhif^ 

* An instnimcrit used for evulsion, such as a tooth 
forceps’ Soc. Lex. 1884). 

II E^viva (eV|V/ ‘va). [It., f. € (:— L. et) used in- 
tensively + 7// vd L. %nvat\ optative of vivere 

to live.] 'rhecry of* Long live (the king) ’ ; hence, 
a shout of applause. 

1887 Edin. kev. July 147 No loud evvivas from applaud- 
in^ristendom. 

Sw, obs. form of Yjew. ^ 

t E*wage Ohs. [a. OF. {jagdttitce^ avage, 

'v? jacinth) of the colour of water;— I/, aquaticus in 
same sense, f. aqua water]. A precious stone 
having the colour of sea water, j 

1377 L.^NGI.. /’. PI. B. n. 14 Hir fyngres were fretted with 
golde wyre, And ]a;rc-on red rubyes. .Orientales and ewages 
cnuenynies to deslroye. c 14W Lydil Ballad of our Lady 
xiv, Blewc: cw'age Soiblc as the loupe cw.agc of pitic. 

tEwage^. Obs. [.\F., f. nve (mod.F, eau\ 
water -h -a^e (see -age), as if repr. L. type *aqtux- 
iicumy f. aqua water.] See quots. ; also in ined. 
J^t. form ewagium. 

1706 in pHH UPSied. Kersey'. x753CMAMitEHsC^f/, A'w//. 
Kwa^Cj Ewagium, in our old writers, thc.s.Ymc with A(|uage, 
which is toll paid fur water-p.Yss:ige. 

Ewai, obs. form of Away. 

Ewden-drift. Se. Also 7 ewindrift, 8 
youden drift, 9 contracted form endrift. * Snow 
raised, and driven by the wind ’ (Jam.). 

1630-^ SiK K. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherl. 246 Their 
fell such 1 ane extre^un tempest, ewindrift, shai}) .snow, and 
wind, full in their faces. 1790 Shirrefs Poems 285 When 
to my Meg 1 bend tny tour, J'hro’ Ewden drift, or snawy- 
show’r. 1790 Morrison /Ww lai (Jam.) The strongol 
wind . . Tho' mixl wi' hail, wi' rain or youden drift, Brings 
ay a calm at last. 18x3 W. BKArriE Tales 3^ The first thing 
meets him is a dose Of styth endrift and hath 
Ew*der. Sc. Also yowther. Vapour, smoke, 
fume. 

*755 E* FoRfiES Ajax his Speech 4 Kan Hector try’d Thir 
barks to burn an’ scowder . . He con'd na bide the ewder. 
*7SJ — yrnl./r. Loud, to Portsmouth He was like tosmorc 
us r the (:Q.sch wi’ the very ewder o’t (his pipe). 1814 
Northem Antiq. 271 'J'he yowther drifted sae high i' the 
sky, The sun worth a' sae red. 

Ewe (yi?), sh.^ Forms : a. i eowu (3 awe, 
ouwe),6-8 ew, (6 eawe', i- ewe. 4 yoo, 6 
Sc . yeowo, jow, (jown), 6-7 Sc. joue, 6-8 yew(e, 
4-9 Sc. ?cm\ north, dial. yow(e. [Com. Teut. and 
Aryan : OE. eoivu (? corresp. to OFris, ei 

(MDu. oie^ eie, Du. ooi\ OHG. ouwiy au, ou 
(MIKJ. aivcy oUy mod.lIG. dial. ««- in aulamm 
ewe-lamb', ON. iry;— OTeut. :— 0 Aryan 

*owi -5 ; cf. L. ovi’Sy Gt. d{f)lsy OIr. oiy OSl. outlay 
lath. avl-Sy Skr. avi. 

The OE. represents a type WOcr. *auw/\ the 

word having assumed the ending of the short a- stems ; cf. 
d^HU from 01 cut. *dam-z. It is disputed whether the 
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diphthong is long (/a from/tt/) or short (eoy a modilu^ 
tion of ( due to the influence of the following tw; cf. ^47 as 
M- umlaut of eX. The latter view is favoured by the reten- 
tion of the final which is normal only in short stems.] 

1 . A female sheep. 

a. Laws of tne Iv, Eowu bih, mid hire geonge .sceape 
scilling weorh. rxooo iELt-Ric Gen. xxxiii. 13 Ic hmbbe 
. .xeeane eowa and ^ccelfe cy mid me. a xxoo in Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 307 To eastran two ewe mid twam lamhan. 
a X840 Cuckoo Smtg in Kitson Auc. Songs 3 Sumer is 
icunien in . . Awe bleteb after lomb. a Debate Soul 
St Body in MaPs Poems (Camd.) 335, 1 scnolde have ben 
dumb as a senep, or as a nouwe. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
XVIII. 81 (MS. 1 .) By mem mjdk lyuede & Ewis. 1465 
Alann. 4 Housek. Exp. 1x841' 396 For a ram and xix ewes, 
pryse the pcce, xx.d. x^ Broughton's Lett. ii. 8 It is a 
poiire (Ilickc of sheepe where the Ew must bearc the bell. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 649 Ewes and thir bleating Lambs. 
17x8 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iv, When . . 1 to milk the 
ewes first tried my skill. iSaa Bischofv Woollen Afanuf. 
1 1 . 993 They seldom mistake the ewe to which each lambkin 
belongs. 

1x386 Chaucer Sec. .Van's T. 199 Sche sendeth here 
As meek as ever was eny lamb to yow. ? a X400 Chester 
PL, Shepherds I. 120 Be it weilher or be it yoo. xgxy 
Douglas Acneis v. xiii. 22 in wirsethip of Erix..a blak 
30W tu god of tciii|K:stis fell. 1535 Coverdalk Ps. Ixxvii. 
71 As he was folowinge the yowes greate with yonge. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 54 The Walter is comparit to 
the 5 c)wn. xs 6 a J. Hevwdod Prov. 4 Epigr. (tBb;* 10 She 
i:an wynke on the yew, and wery the lam. X578 Lytk 
Dodoens 11. Ixxv. 540 The Chee.se that they u.se tu make of 
Veowe.s .and Goates mylke. X587 Mascali. Gm>t, Cattle, 
Sheep (1627) 249 There is also in the teats of. .yeaws a cer- 
tuine stopping in .some of their teats. x6i6-6i Hoi.vday 
Persius 305 Bless thou my lambs f And make my tender 
yews the happy dams Of many yuung-ones. 1714 Er. Bk. 
0/ Kates .SI .Sheep, Yews iier Head. 1781 Bl'RN.s Death 
Mai lie. Warn him. .To stay content wi' yowes at hamc. 

b. (See quot.) 

1879 A. Gai.letly Wool in Capcirs Techn. Edtic. IV. 260/1 
The term, .'ewes' is applied in long-stapled wools, to the 
short, tender, inferior fleeces. 

2 . transf. 

s6zoB. JoNsoN Akh. v. v, {To his sister} Kns. Come on, 
you yew, you haue match'd most sweetly, ha you not? 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, Jiwe, or the IVhite Eioc, a 
Top- woman among the Canting (‘rew, very Beaut ifiil. /bid., 
Stroudiiig-morts ..'Vrayci the Countries, making Laces 
upon Ewes. 1735 Ve 7 v Cant. Diet., Yews. x8. . Jamieson 
Rotten yow, iitelnph., Applied tu a person.. subjected to 
much cxpectonition. 

3 . at f rib. and Comb., a^exi/e'mullou, -trade \ also, 
ewe-bught, .SV. (sue Bocght f/i.i*) ; ewogang 
(see quot. anti Gang $b^ ; owe-hog (see quot. 
and Hog) ; ewe lamb, a fcin.ate lamb ; also fig. 
(with spec, reference to 2 Sam. xii.) ; owe-loase, 
a pasture for ewes (see Lease jA-) ; ewe-milk, 
milk of ewes ; also attrib . ; ewe-milker, one 
who milks ewes ; also ewe-milking, vbl. sb . ; 
ewe-tog, a ewe in its .second year (see 'rKo). 

1704 Ramsay Tead. Misc. '1733) I. B8 Will ye go to tlie 
'cw-bughls M.'irion And wear m the sheep wi’ me? 1813 
Hogg Queens Wake 252 At ewe-bught, or at evening fold. 
1836 Hor. .Smith Tin Trump. 1 . 157 Comes dancing in from 
the ewc-bughts the bright-eyed Bessie. X769 Bk Wilton 
Ifulos. Act 7 .^ certain sheep-walk called "ewegang. .the 
said ewegang siiuU remain. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 
(1623) 106 'J'be first year a male Ijanilie is called a we.Tthcr- 
Hog and a female Lambe an "Ewe-Hog. 1388 Wvci.ir Gen. 
xxi. 23 Abraham .settidc scuene *ewe lambren of the flok 
.-isidis. 16x1 Biw.e » .Sam. xii. 3 Nothing saueone liilc ewe 
lambc. i8s8 Scott P\ M. Perth v, 1 cannot afford the 
church my only and single ewe-lamb. x88a 'I'lnnvson 
ISecket 8r The black sheep baaed to the millers cw-e-Iamb. 
1874 T. Hardy Af adding Criuod 1 . xiv. 16B t )vcr the .snowy 
down or "ewe-leasc on Wcatherbury Upficr Farm. Z549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of euvric sort of 
niylk, baylht of ky mylk it *3oue inylk. 1818 .^c:oit Hrt. 
Midi, xxxvitt, Maylx: ye may like the cwe.milk . . cheese 
better. x8zs ~ Guy A/, xxiii, A half-dressed '"ewe-milker 
..shut it [the door] in their faces. ^ 1718 Ramsay Gentle 
.Sheph. II. iv, When. .1 nt "ewe-milking first scy’d my young 
.skill. 160a Mar.ston Ant. 4 Afel . v., A good fat fegge of 
*cwe mutton. 1888 Daily Vetvs 1 Nov. 7^3 (Meat) Ewe 
mutton .. improved in value. 1696 Loud. Gas. No. 3194/4 
There is 3 Rams . . and 7 or 8 "Ewe Tegs lunong them, z^ 
Daily News 3 Sept. 2/7 The "ewe trade was extremely dull, 

b. in the names of various plants, as ewe- 
bramble, dial.y the common oramble, JRuhus 
fim!icosus\ ewe-daiHr, Fotentilla TormentiUa\ 
ewe -flower, ?the daisy; ewo-gowan, Sc.y the 
common daisy, Beilis perennis. 

x8i8 lIofKj Brenvnie of Bodsbeck 1 . 215 (Tam.) Encugh to 
make the pink.s an’ the ewe-guwans bliisn to the very lip. 
1835 — Queen Hynde 14 J’he little ewe-flower starr’d the 
lea. 1847-78 Halti'well, RwegcnvaHy the common daisy. 
North, x8» G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord., Ewe Dai.sy, 
Potcntilla Tormeiitilla. Z876 in Britten & Holland Dkt. 
Piant.~n. 1888 IV. Somerset Word-bk.y EwodnimbUy the 
common bramble, Rubns frulicosus. 

Ewe, sb.^ dial. (See quot.) • 

x862 Morton Cyol. Agric. in Old C. 4 Farm. Wds. (E.D.S.) 
14a White ewe is a shelly kind of earth in the fens. 

H) Ewk j(5.^] 

1 1 . irans. To yean, give birth to (a lamb). Obs. 
X579 £. K. Gloss. SpnisePs Sheph, Cal. Feb. 83 Rather 
Inmhes, that be eweef early, c x6m Hrxham Dutch Diet., 
Spade geboren, A I,ainbc Late ewed. 

2 . trans. To jfive a * ewe-neck * look to, 

1848 G. F. Ruxton in Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 730 The 
severities of a prolonged winter . . had robbed his nones of 
fat and flesh, .and * ewed ' his neck. 


Hence Ewed ///. a. 

(ri6ix Chapman Iliad iv. zi6 The God of Light.. To 
whom a hundred first-ewed lambs vow thou. 

Ewe, obs. form of Yew. 
f S970. ardauilt. Obs. [a. OF. nve ardant 
(mod. can ardcnte)y lit. * burning water \J Ardent 
spirit. 

c 13x5 SiiOKKiiAM 9 So mey me iiau^c in ewe ardaunt That 
ncth no wateris wyse. 

Ewelinge,ewinlynge,var. ff. Even ling, Obs. 
t: 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Pastlns 48 Als in-to sum othir 
tbiiige he wes to petir as cwelinge. Jbid.y Adrian 460 Su 
hu mycht. . be to ^me ewinlynge. 

Ewelle, obs. form of Evil. 

Ewen, obs. form of Yrwen <t. 

E’We-nook. A thin hollow neck (in a horse). 
i8ao W. Irving .Sketch-bh, Sleepy Hollow (1887) 410 A 
broken-down plough-horse . . with a ewe nwk, and a head 
like a hammer. ‘ Stonehenge’ AW/. .Sports (ed. 3) :^22 
Between the two extremes of the cwc-nock and its oppasitc 
there arc many degrees. 

llcnce Ewe-neoked a. 

1704 Land. Caz. No. 45 *8/4 A grey Mare. .Ewc-Neck’d. 
t8^ Barham Ingot. J.eg., Grey Dolphin, His dapple-grey 
steed. .wa.s a little ewc-nccked. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.d. (1883) 222 Drawn by a rat-miled, ewe-necked bay. 
1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Ymue neck't, the arch of the neck 
bending downwards. 

tEwer L Obs. Forms : 4-7 ewer(e, 5 ewar(e, 
ouwere, 6 y)ewre. [a. OF. ewer (Cotgr. earner) 
:-L. aqudriusy f. aqua (OF. mey mod. eau) water.] 

r. hWKKKR. 

1361 in Nichols Royal Wills 53 Davy, fest Barber et 
Kwer. c Bk. Cnrtasye \w Bahees Bk. 641 An cuwere 
in Iwllc |>cre nedys to be.. He sclialle gef water to gentil- 
inen. Z46X 83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Housek. Ord. 8a 
T woc yomen e wars.. that rcsceyveth of the sergeaunt all 
nuper^es, ha.sin.s, ewers, chmiffyrs. .for the halle. x6oz F. 
'J’atk Ilouseh. Ord. Edw. II, {I 50(1876) 35 J’hcl slial carri 
the flu.Hh, and the fish, .with the heliHi of the Ewers from the 
kitchin to the dresser. 

licnet; t Ew’Ctosb, a female * ewerer *. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. 20 The m.*irshall yeelipped 
was fiainc Reason, And the yewres al.so OWrvuuncfi. 
Ewer - (y«' 3 J;. Forms: 4-5 ewere, 5 6 cuor, 
ewar, (5 ewear, ewyr, hure, yoro), 6 eure, 
vowor, ure, yower), 6 7 ewre, 7 eawer, eawr, 
5- ewor. [ad. K¥.*ewierey par.iUel with OF. 
aiguiert (mod. aiguilre', eviere (17th c. in Cotgr.), 
repr. Lat. type '^^aquartUy f. aqua water ; cf. prec.] 

1 . * A pitcher with a wide .spout, used to bring 
water for washing the hands* (W.). In mod. use 
the trade name for a bedroom water-jug. 

1:1315 A'. E. A Hit. P. B. 1457 per wer Imssynes fid bry^t 
of brendcgulde clere, Enaumayule WTth Mtr ik eweres of 
sure. 14.. MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 58 iHalliw.) Yore | "- 
ewerl. 1413 Lyik;. Pilgr. Sowlc v. xi. (1483) xo3This.sygiie 
is Ammrius with his ewer. 1494 Fahyan vn. 345 He g.iuc to 
y' abbot . . a b.Ysyn with un ewyr of sylucr. 1513 D6ur:LA.s 
. Eueis xni. ix. 17 As uubow the crystull ewei'is [cil. 17x0 
cncrisj to lhair handis The walir gave. 1574 Gifts to Queen 
in Nichols Prvgr. Q. Eliz. 1 . 413 A very .smafe fountayne 
of golde with ower in it, cnamuled. 1634 Sir T. Heruekt 
Trav. 73 The holding upidoft a silver Ewre, after washing. 
17*5 Pope Odyss. 1. i79'l'he golden ewer a maid obsequious 
lirings. 1815 5c:ott Guy AI. xxiv, Ailie. .at that instont 
entered with basin and ewer. 

2. Cc^mb.y as £wer-wise, 

1599 Minsheu Dial, in sp. 4 Eng. xz/a This pot made 
ewer wise. 

Ewer^. dial. Also 8 yewer, 9 ure, yure, 
yooor, yawer. [a. (.)N. ydbr (led. jdgr, Sw. 
/wr) ;— ( )Teut. *cu(fr-, ablaut -variant of 
whence Ui)J>er.] Ui»i:»£K. 

1787 Gkosk Pnwiuc. Gloss., Ewer, an udder. N. 1788 
W. Marshall E. Yorksh. iK. D. S.)s. v., Eiveran(A Yeiver. 
1847-78 in Halliwci.l, 1873 Swaledale Gloss. Yure, an 
udder. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Yooer, Yawer, the udder of 
an animal. 

Ewer, ? corrupt form of Oyee. 

1583 Stubres Anat. Abus. 11. loC Maye By-shops. .bee 
lustices of Assises, Ewer, Determiner, and the iyke. 

Ewerer. [f. EwerI or Ewer- y -f -erL] A 
servant who supplied guests, etc. at tabic with 
water to wash their hands. 

c 1450 M.S. .Sloane 1086. 40 The ewerer {v. r. cuwer] schal 
hele his lordes horde With dowbull napere at on bare worde. 
X85X Turner Dom. Archit, HI. iii. 79 When the ewerer 
brought water. 1858 C, Gilfillan Mem. in Wyatt's Poet. 
Wks. p. vii, At Anne Boleyn's marriage in July 1533. .Wyatt 
officiated as ewerer, in room of his father. 

Ewery, ewry (yfi^ ri). Forms : (5 ewary, 
-orye, eawerie,eur6y, 6 6we-,yewrie,6-7 ewrie, 

7 eawrye), 5- ewory, ewry. [f. Ewer + -y 3 .] 

1 . The apartment or office for ewers, esf. in 
former times, in the royal household ; a room 
where ewers of water, table linen, and towels were 
kept. Also Groonty Sergeant of the Ewery, 

[139a Will Earl ofi Arundel in Turner Dom. Archit. 
Ilf. IV. 114 Pur rewerye un paire hasyns d’arrant.] 
CX460 Plnmptok Corr. 25 John Felton groom of the 
Oiamber, and Jmn Ward groom of the Eurey. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 256 in Babets Bk.y Take it (pc 
sumapelyppe. .and to be K wery here hit youre silf agayne. 
* 5*3 Ek. Keruynge ibid. ts$ So thyn ewery be arayed with 
btMyns ft ewers, ft water hole & colde. t^Act 33 Hen. 
Vtlly c. 19 . 5 IT The seraeant of the £wne..Hhal also be 
..redy with clothes sufficient for the sur^on. 1577-87 
Hounsmkd Chron. 111 . 930/1 In the buUerie two yeomen, 
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two and two pages : and in the yewHe likewise. 

1671 nvBLYN Iftttfy I Mar., The King, .walking aloM the 
entries, .as far as the cwry. vp^^Hist. Jttg.i Chron. Diary 
36 Master of the Ewry to their Royal Highnesses, 
b. atirib. 

f S4fo J. Russell Bk, Nurture 339 in Bahees Bk.y pan 
einperiane..py £wry horde with liasons ft lauour. tspa 
Priiy Purse FxA Biiz. York (1830) 80 Thewry dooro ut 
Raynardes Castell. 

1 2. * The scullery of a religions house \ Obs, 

In mod. Diets. 

Ewetty adv, (qiiasi-n^*.) Sc. Also 6 ewosa, 
ewous, euous, euuse, ewuae. Comp, more 
ewous. [Perh. evolved by a wrong division of 
Anewst (an ewest for a newest)."] Close at hand. 

*5*7 Pitfffh. Bee. yt beret. 3 June (Sp.'ild. Club) I. 117 One 
of your landls liand mair evuse to ws .. interchange the 
aaidis landi^t with wtheris haiffand landis liand mair cwuse 
\frinted evnsc] to ws. 1543 Aherd. Beg. V. 18 (Iain.) 
C.'uising of your folkis that ar nuiist ewoss wss to oe iii 
redenes. ^ I haf gewin command ft charge to my friendis ft 
folkis maist ewous yow. zeya Sc. Acts Jos. K/, 9 48 'Fhe 
Manses . . msiist ewest to the Kirk. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (184a) 153 That a gleeb of four aikers of land be de> 
signed oif the must ewest and commodious land, a 1657 
.Sir J. Balfour .inn, Scott. (i8!i4-5) H* *5® remanent 
I .ordcs of the elergie, being ewest to liim. 1814 Scott lYav. 
xlii, 'To be sure, they lie muist ewest ' said the Bailie. 

Ewfras, ewft(e, obs. ff. Kijphrasy, Eft. 
Ewgh, ewghen, oUs. ff. Ykw, Yewer. 
Ewhow (rhwau), interj. [f. Eu + Wuow.] 
Sc. * An excbimation of regret or pity *. 

z8z6 Scott Otd Mart, v, * But ewhow ! they are puirly 
armed, and wnrse fended wi' \’ictual.' 

Ewin, obs. form of Even. 

E-wia, variant form of 1-wiH, Obs. 

Ewk, var. of Yeuk, .SV;., to itch. 

Ewle, obs. form of YubE. 

Ewlow, ? obs. form of Yellow. 

1541 Lane. \Vilh\. 80 In y’ chapel ij. old cwlow quishen.s. 
tEwre, sh. Ohs. rare-^. pvar. of Ore] 
? Rust, oxide. 

*597 Lowk Chipirg. <1634) 97 By the coiitinuall sorting 
.ind telling of this coyne, then did enter of the ewrc of that 
bi.-isKc and copper under the nails of her fingers. 

Ewre, var. of Eure, Obs..^ destiny, 
t Ewrose. Obs. AI.S0 4 eurose, 5 euerose, 
euen‘086. [a. OF. tive rose, mod. eau {<ie) rose.] 
Rose-water. 

f *35® b/cfi. A/.9. in Archaeot. XXX. 364 Jow.s of betonyc 
wt eurose clere Counfortyih y® hcryngc of y‘* ere. a 1440 
.Sir Dvgrev, lyji With..\Vatyr of everrose clere, J'hey 
wesche. c 1440 A ue. Cookery in Honseh. Ord. I1790) 455 
And a pyntc of water of cwros»c. i486 Bk. St. A /bans iJ 
vin .a, Wash hir with euerose. 

Ewse-dreep, obs. form of EAVEsimn*. 

1639 Bury (1850)180 The. .edifices, .gardens, waies, 
water courses, caseint*, ew.se- dreejjes, and appurtenances, 

Ewt(e, obs. form of Eft. 

R. SaiT Disaw. tVitchcr. xni. v. 238 The carcases of 
siLTKcs, ewts, and other serpents. 

Ewte, V. dial. [repr. OE, g/otan : see Yete.] 

1746 Fixwoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 65 Kivte, to pour in. 
zT^Mn (iRos£ Prmnne. Closs. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 
tEwt6, corrupt form iAlewte, Lewty, loyalty, 

1401 Pot. Poems \1859) II. 62 Lust of fleich and lust of 
i^e, and pride in oiire lyvynge.. On this three, Jak, by iiiy 
cwld, is groundid al 3our cole|^. 

Ewteuth, obs. var. Outwtth prep.^ outside of. 
Ewyn(e, obs. form of Even. 

Ex, ob.s. form of Ax. 

a 1400 Sir Degrev. 325 Wyth .scharpe exus of .slelle Hi 
playtcde here basnetus wclle. CZ440 Prompt. Parv, 144 
in.strumci)t. Securis. 

£Z (cks), prep. [a. L. ex out of (archaically 
also ec), corresp. to Gr. if, in (sec Ex- prefi^), 
Gaulish ex- (OWelsh eh- in ehofn fearless), OIr. 
ass, ess-, c-, lath, isz, r OSI. iz& (Russ. /s’). 
Before consonants sometimes reduced to 

1. In Lat. ])hrascs (some of which are in Eng. 
written as single words), as Ex animo. Ex parte. 
Extempore, Ex-voto, etc., q.v. in alphabetical 
place. 

2. Comm. a. Used for * out of, * landed from ’ 
(a ship), with reference to goods. Similarly in 
phrase Ex warehouse: (sold directly) from the 
warehouse, b. With sense ' without,’ * exclusive 
of*; esp. in phra<;e Ex dividend (abbreviated ex 
div. ox X. d.\ used with reference to sales of stocks 
or shares to indicate that the dividend next to lx: 
paid is not included in the sale. So formerly ex 
interest (abbreviated ex int., ex in., x. i.) ; also ex 
new (ex n., x, n.), intimating that the right to an 
allotment of new shares or stock is not included 
in the sale. 

1845 Timfs July [In the daily Hsts of prices of railway shares 
the following frequently occur], ex. div., x. d., ex in., ex 
int. , X. \. , ex new, ex n., x. n. 1877 R. G/i'fbn Stock Rxclu 
Securities 59 The price quickly rising from 125 cum div 
earjk in 1 uly to 126 ex div in September. 1884 Times 4 July 
zz The landing shed . . with its contents, about 100 tons of 
flax ex the Maria A. Hinde. .was totally destroyed by fire. 
1887 Daily News 8 July 6/8 During the week a good deal 
of business, ex-warenouM, ha.s been transacted. 18B8 Ibid. 
5 Occ 5/3 The. .price, .is said to biive been fully fivepence 


farthing a pound ex ship. Afod. The custom-house ex- 
penses amount to 4 5, ex stamps. 

Sz« prefix"^, of Latin origin. 

I. repr. L. ex-, the prep, ex (see prec.) in com- 
bination. 

1. Tn Latin the form ex- appears before vowels 
and h ; also before c, p (exc. in epotart, epoUts), 

j, /; before /it becomes ef- (in inscriptions ec- \ 
cL Gr. U) ; before other consonants (exc. in extex) 
it becomes e. All these various forms are repre- 
sented in many Eng. derivatives ; e.g. ebullient, 
effervesce, extend. An s following the prefix was 
ill mediaeval sjielling commonly omittecl, and this 
practice has b^n adopted in English orthography, 
Jis in exert, txtUut\ in some scientific terms, 
however, the s has been retained in order to exhibit 
the composition more clearly, as in exsa-t to 
protrude (etymologically- ifxf/-/), exsan^ineous, 
exsiccate. The euphonic rules affecting the prefix 
in class. I^t. did not prevail in vulgar I-aL, the 
universal form being ex-, represented in Romanic 
by es- (see Es-). In OF. and in ME., words with 
the prefix es- were occasionally written with ex-, 
after the analogy of words adopted from I^tin ; 
a few of these refashione<l forms remain in mod. 
Eng., as exchange, expound. 

When it has primary or secondapr slrcs-t, the prefix is pro- 
nounced (eks) ; in unstressed poKition this remains before a 
(written) cons., though in soulnem usage (cks> is commonly 
substituted ; t^fore a stressed vowel the pronunciation ts 
usimliy (tgz), iHicoining (igz) in southern st>e«ch ; this rule, 
however, has many ex(x;ptions, chiefly in rare words and in 
wtjrds afifcctcd by the analogy of cognates diflcrciitly 
accented. 

2. I’he Lat. compounds of ex- chiefly belong to 
the following classes, all which arc rejireseiitcd by 
English derivatives, l. Verbs formt«l from other 
verbs ; in some of these ex- has its ])rimary force 
of *oiit’, ‘forth*, as in cxcludt^re, exTre ^whence 
Eng. excltuie, exit) ; in some it means * upward *, 
as in exlolKre (whence Eng. extol) ; in others it 
has the sense * thoroughly*, as in cxcrucidre 
(whence Eng. excruciate), a. Verbs formed from 
adjs., with general sense ‘ to bring into a certain 
state*, ns exacerbdre, exasperdre (whence Eng. 
exacerbate, exasperate). ,q. Verbs formed from 
sbs. ; some of these are really formed on phrases 
in which ex govcnis the sb., and have the stMises 
‘ to remove, expel, or relieve from (tlint which is 
denoted by the sb.)*, a^cxcusdre, expatridre, cx- 
onerdreiMvneiict excuse, expatriate, e.xonerate ) ; 
others have the sense * to deprive of (what i.s de- 
noted by the sb.)*, as e.xcoridre, excorticare (whence 
Eng. excoriate, excorticate). 4 . Adjs. formcil fi om 
sbs., with the general sense ‘deprived of some- 
thing*, as exsanguis bloodless (whence Eng. ex- 
sanguineous) ; in imitation of tlicse, many tenns 
of mod. science have been formed in wliich ex- 
has the non- Latin sense ‘ destitute of*, as exalbu- 
minaus, exstipulate', the form c- (see E- prcf.'S) 
has however more frequently been emjffoyed, even 
when? lAt. euphony would require ex-, as in 
ecaudate. 

II. Ex- (with hyphen) prcfixetl to Eng. words. 

8 . Prefixed to titles of olftce or dignity, to form 

designations for persons who have formerly held 
the position in question. In more restricted sense 
these compounds denote the immediate predecessor 
(when still living) of the present holder of the 
position. After the analogy of these words, ex- is 
jirefixed indiscriminately, with the sense expressed 
by ‘former*, ‘sometime*, ‘quondam*, to sbs. 
designating persons with respect to their calling, 
station, character, or the like. 

[On the analogy of funns of expression like ex exsnlc 
consul, * (that hits beconto a cunsul from un exile the 
phrases ex consuU', ex mngistro eqnitum, etc. were in the 
Latin of the eiimire added as titles to the names of men who 
hiid filled the offices of consul, nutstcr of the horse, etc. At 
a later period these phrases gave rise to the cuinpoiinds ex- 
consul, exmagi sier, in the same m.Tnncr as tlie compounds 
proconsul, propraetor had been deveIo|)ed from the older 
pro consuU,pro prgtore. In mcd. Lat. this usage was greatly 
extended, such forms as ex-Augustus (' ex -emperor ') being 
of frequent occurrence. Some words of this formation (e, g. 
ex-professor) pasfitd in adapted forms into It. and Fr., and 
on the analogy of these ex- wxs prefixed to Romanic words. 
The Eng. use, imitated from Fr., .seems to have first become 
common towards the end of the i8th 1;.] 

Z398 Trevisa BartA. De P. R. xiv. xlviiL (1495! 484 Ex- 
consul is he that leuyth the oflyce of Consul. Z683 Cave 
Eccksicptici, Athanasius 80 Scmling the Ex -consular 
Dion>'siu.s to be a Witness of their Transactions. 1793 
Burke Policy 0/ Allies Wks. Vll. 129 l*he ex*bishop of 
Autun. iws S, Perry Argus 20 Feb. 368 This cx-mayor 
was brought into Paris, .and conducted, .to the mayurafty. 
1805 G. Ellis Lei. 9 Jan. in Lockhart Scott, lliis is 
Frere"-onr ex-ambassador for Spain. z8o6 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Tristia Wks. i8xa V. 238 Hie mad ex -courtiers 
cry Iboil old black sheep. s8zs Wkaxall Hist. Mem. 
II. 35 He eulogized Lauren.s, the American expresident, 


when a prisoner in the Tower. 1819 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 
52 llie anti-commercuU system of the Ex -emperor., has., 
been adopted.. by his. .succes-sors. z8s3 BvKON Agejtf 
Bronze xvii. And the r-x -empress grows as ex a wife. s8tf 
Stkuakt Planter's G, 500, I shali licg leave, os a sort of 
Ex-professor of that art, to offer a few hints. zSjp Thirl- 
wALLt/riViV 111. 19 This body, at once a council and a 
court of jiLstice, was composed.. of the ex-archons. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis xxxiv. An ex-I.K:.au about town. *«S9 
Lang iPand. India 192, 1 was now alone with the ex-Com- 
mander of the Seik Cavalry. z86o R V. Harcourt Diaries 
G. Rose^ 11. 1 'I’he cx-secretary for the 'IVeasury. 1875 
Porte Gaita 11. (cd. 2) ao6 The remedy of the ex -proprietor 
of the accessory is an in factum actio. A. Forhks 

Ckhiese Gordon ii. 48 Some were cx-inule.s t)f mercliant- 
ships. zSpt Daily Nnvs 16 Mar. 7/3 A hiisliand or wife 
who ha.s obtained a divorce has a right after it is granted 
to MIC the cx-spousc for alimony. 

b. When ihe clesigiialion to which ex- is [ire- 
fixed is a phrase, the hyuhened prefix has the 
appearance of being attached simply to the fir.<:t 
word. Hence ex- occas. occurs in actual com- 
bination with an adj., with sense ‘ formerly ’. 

18x6 Bentham in U ’estm. yvVr. VI. 457 Ex-learncd as I 
am, nnd, therefore, if ever, no Ioniser learned —in the 
law in general, never learned at ail. Z834 T. Merwin 
Angler in lYaks II. 184, 1 have he.Trd him more than 
once tell of his rencontre with an ex-flogging Secretary 
at War. 1859 Lang iP'and. Jiutia 41 j A score of cx-Thug- 
gee officers. Z887 Charity Organ, Rev. June 254 One of 
our ex-boarded-uut boys enlisted some three years 
1887 Palt Mall G. .Sept. 12/z 'J'hc 6,000,000 dok ..is 
niiunly made up of this cx-Kussian capital. 1800 ibid. 14 
Inn. 2/2 Such nonsense.. Is unworthy of an ex-LiVieral cx- 
Lord Chancellor. 

O. From some of these combinations sbs. have 
occas. lieen formed by the addition of suffixes. 

*793 W. Taviajr ill Monthly Rev. X 11.^ 8a Among iht 
l*riisM.Tn clergy, the alarm of cx-Jestiitism has nearly 
rendered ortheidoxy disreputable. z865 Morning Star 29 
May, 'fhe rage of the priests nnd cx-dyiwstisis at the spirit, 
splendour, and iiumcn.se succe.ss of the solemnity. 

4. Ex-party (mmee-wd.), the p,iity of the ‘outs’. 
z8o 9 Svi). Smith in Kdin. Rev. XIV. 44 He should re- 
collect that his Methodists arc the cx-parly. 

Ex- prefix'^, of Greek origin. The Gr. \f out 
of, etymologically = L. ex- (see [)rcc.) occurs only 
before vowels, as in the words adopted into iCng. 
ill the forms exanthema, exarch, exegesis, exodus, 
exorcize, etc. Before consonants it is rejilaced by 
the related and synonymous form Ik-, which be- 
comes cc- in l.alin, and hence in the Eng, deriva- 
tives, as eebasis, eccentric, eclipse, ecstasy, etc. 
Exaccion, -oun, -yon, obs. ff, Exaution. 
t Eza'COVfttOp V. Obs. [f. Ex- prefix"^ ^ L. acus 
{acer-) chaff -r trans. To clctir away the 

chaff from, winnow. 

lienee Sza'oerattd fpl. a. Sxaoera'tion, the 

action of winnowing. 

1656 8z Blount f/VwAcvcr., Exacerate, z69t~i73a Coles, 
Kxaceration, Z736 Bailey, 1775 Asii, Esaicrated. 

ElUiCerbate (egz*, cksa;-.si>jbi-»t), V. [f. L. 
exaccrbdt- pi?!. stem of exacerhd-re, f. ex- intensive 
^^acerb iis harsh, bitter, grievous.] 

1. trans, T'o increase the smart of (a pain ), the 
virulence of (disease), the bitterness ol (feeling, 
speech, etc.) ; to embitter, aggravate. Also, to 
embitter or sour the feelings of (a |x:rson,i ; to ini- 
tute, provoke. 

1660 Hist. lYars Scot, under Alontrose App. 206 I'lif 
M inisters never ce.rsed to exacerbate his misery. 1755 in 
Johnson. z8z8 Art Preserv. Feet 11 The nulical cause of 
the complaint i.s often atlributed to (hat which, .merely ex- 
acerhales the pain. 2843 Pok Go/d Bug 1864 1. 5f’t 
I thought it prudent not lo rxaccrhaie the growing niuodi- 
nc..s.s of his temper. 1851 M i.s.s Vo.vcjh Cameos iifi;/)!!. vi’i. 
102 Exacerbated by di-Vippointmeni . .he had let Iwse hb 
rage and iiassion. 1876 J. Wici.ss li'it. Hum. 4 Shaks. vii. 
243 A woman ’.s language becomes e.vucerbntcd because .she 
is .so inadequate to protest by actions. 

2 . intr. for rc/t. 

*®37 Pf'^my Cych VI 11. 410/1 I’be feverish symptoms dis- 
appear or remit soon to recur or exacerbate. 1837CANLYL): 
Fr. Rc7f. II. IV. V, The sour doubling humour has had 
leave to accumulate and exacerbate. 

Hence Exa cerbated ///. a. 

Z730 6 iUii.i-.v (folio). Exacerbated, provoked or vexed, 
afresh. 1804 Miniature No. 1. (iSofij 1. 6 U'he ponderou.s 
dignity of the Rambler would, with * cxaccrliated ' severity, 
lament the s.id dcgener.acy of the present day, etc. z8m 
Kank Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (18561 :c-i6 I’be disease had 
come, back with . .exaccrhaled virulence. Z857 Gilvillan 
in Waller ft Denham* s Poems 208 Butler, tlieii a disap- 
pointed and «xacf‘rbated mmi, was malignant enough to 
lampoon him for lunacy. 

Exacerbation (cgz-, eksje:s 3 jbc’i Jon). [ad. 
L. exacerbdtion-cm, n. of action f. exacerbdre lo 
Exacerbate.] 

1. Tile action of exacerbating or provoking to 
anger or hatred; the condition of being exacer- 
bated ; embitiermeut, irritation ; an instance of the 
same. 

z58a N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. iii. zs Do not obdurate your 
hartes us in that exacerbation. 1605 G. Powell Answ. 
Puritan-Papist 39 It breedeth exacerbation of minde. 1638 
Bi'. Kevnoi.».h rA. 21 Which course usually tendeth 
to mutuall exacerbation. Z797 (Godwin Enouirer i. x. 86 
Fits of peevishness and exacer nation. tSoS T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV, X05 Political controversy, and the ex- 
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acerbation of spirit into which it dejrenerates. Capt. 
'r. Hamilton C'. Thomtm (i8f .s)8i Those exacerbations of 
leniper to which he was habitually liable. 1S74 Kaxhar 
(.Vrm/(cd. a> 1 1 , xliti. xol^^fooin.y The exacerbation between 
lews and Samaritans was always at its worst during the 
iinniversarics of the national feasts. 

2. Incrense in severity (,of disease, sufferings, 
ininishmciits, etc.) ; an instance of this. Chiefly 
Path., a paroxysm (of a fever, etc.) ; also tramf. 

i 6 a 5 Hart Anat. Vr. ii. iti. 64 Coniectures of I know not 
what kinde of fcauer, the which now and then was not with* 
out some exacerbations. s666 Culckm'F.r & Colk Bartkttl. 
Attaf. 366 A Fit or Exacerbation at every Circuit of the 
blood. ' 173a Akuuthnot t{ut £4 of Diet 348 A great Ex- 
acerbation of this Pain the Moment after swallowing any- 
thing. xtQs Palev Mor. Philos. (1818) II. aoy A vigilant 
magistracy, an accurate police, .contribute inoic to the 
restraint . . of crimes than any violent exacerbations of punish- 
ment. 1809 W. Ikvino Knii:kerb.{\%(\\)^ 111 He absolutely 
trembled with., the exacerliatioiis of his valour. i86x J. 
tiMAiiAM PrMt. Med. 608 There are few diseases more 
liaiiiful 10 witness than is tetanus, esiK^cially during the ex* 
ucerbations of the spasm. 1877 Kouknts Handhk. Med. 
(ed. 3)1 80 Hectic fever is of a distinctly intermittent or 
remittent type, there being exacerbations. 

tSzacerbe*>Cenoe. Path. Ohs. [f. as next: 
sec -KNCB.] Increase of violence or severity i^in 
a disease) ; « Exacerbation a. 

t794-6 £. Dauwin Aotm. (i8ou) 11. 162 Hectic fever., 
h.aving the exacerliesccnoe towards evening. 

SlMerbesCent (egza::sdibe'sent), a. [a-I. L. 
fxoicrbescenDem, pr. pple. of exatcrbesc^re to be- 
come angry, {.ex- (seeEx-^/'tf/'.i) \^acerb-us haisli, 
bitter.] Tending to become embittered. 

1689 IL F. Wood Eni^lishm. of Rue Cain xi. 155 'lliat ex- 
Acerbescent irritability had been partly assumed. 

t Eza-Oeinra*tion. Ohs. [as if a. L. *exacer- 
vdtidn-em, n. of action f. exacervdre, f. ex- inten- 
sive -H acervdrc to heap, f. aceruus heap.] The 
.action of heaping up, accumulation. 

1730-6 in Rah.ky (folio); whence in Johnson, .Ash, etc. 

tfizacinatOf r*. Ohs. [f. mcd.L. exaehMt- 
ppl. stem of exacindre, f. e.x- owtA aetnus gnpe- 
stone.j trans. To remove kernels or stones from 
fruit. 1656 x68x ill Blount 

Hence f E<xacina'tion. Ohs. 

1658 96 in Phillips, 1730-6 in Baii.ey ffolio\ 1775 in Asii. 
Exaoion, obs. form of E.XArrioN. 

Exact (egz«c'kt), a. [ad. L. exact-usy p«a. i>ple. 
of exig^re : see E.\act v. 

The I.M adj, has the senses (1) ‘ highly finished, consum- 
mate', from the vb. in the sense * to complete, bring to t)cr* 
fection and 's* ‘accurate, precise', from tlie vb. in the 
sense ' to calculate precisely ’. .Sec Exact r.f 

I. Perfected, consummate, Hinisheir. 

fl. Of qualities, conditions, attainnicats, etc.: 
Consummate, finished, refined, jserfect. Rarely in 
b.id sense. Ohs. 

Expressions like ‘exact taste' Imvc a mixed notion of 
scn.se 5 h, to which the later instances should peril, be re- 
ferred. 

1633 (1. Hkkhkkt Temple, Providence viii, We all ac- 
knowledge both thy power and love To be exact, transceii- 
«lcut, and divine. <1x659 Hsuokn Queries Kpist. (1673) 
Ssivhj The iinployment of Children in their exactest jn- 
nuccncic, being to make Houses .ind raise Pies tif Dirt. 
t66i f.ovi£LL IJist. Auif/t, Min. Introd., The hearing is 
most exact in the hare. 1676 IIalk Coniempl. 1. 123 They 
. .pursued, .their Redeemer with, .ex.act Ijittcrne,^s. x7oa 
C. M ATI! KR (’///•. iii. 111.118521 54b Cert.ain Indians, 

whose cxaclcr education he wa.s desirous of. 17*6 W. R. 
CilKTWOOU Adv Capt. K. Hoyle 203 Every Feature .so exact 
and uniform . . that 1 w.as amaz'd. 17*7 .Swin- To a very 
yng. Lady, A man . . of an excellent understanding, and an 
exact taste. 

1 2. Of persons : Highly skilled, accomplished, 
(in tasted refined. Ohs. 

1599 Hakluyt ^oy. II. 1. 28 Baldwinc a Deuon.sliire man 
..wa.s a very eloquent man, an exact Philosopher. <-z6x6 
Fi-ktcher Q. Corinth 1. ii, A Lady of your youth . . a 
most exaci Indy, may doc all this Out of a vertuous love. 
i 6 pfi R. KoniNsoN Christ All So Christ, he is as ex.act in 
.dlspiritual diseases a.s he is in any disease. 1667 Miliun 
P. L. IX. 1017 Eve, now 1 see thou art exact of taste. i7a5 
Pope Odyss. xvi. 275 Two Sew'rs. .Exact of t.-wte. 

1 8. Of material ohjecla : Highly wrought, ela- 
borate. Of buildings, etc. : Well-designed. Ohs. 

1667 NTii.ton vu. 477 Smallest Lineamenis exact In 
all the Livelier dect of SunimciK pride, c 1710 C. t'lt.NNEs 
Diary 11888) 89 A very Exact house and gardcirs. 

II. Precise, rigorou.s, accurate. 

4. Of law and its administration, rules, order, 
procedure, etc. : Admitting of no deviation, precise, 
rigorous, t Of diet: Strictly regulated. 

1538 Starkey England t. ii. 52 llyt wa.s not nossybul 
soduynly, hy txactelaw and pollycy, to bryng such a rude 
inultytudc to piirfayt cyvylyte. <594 Hookkk EcU. Pnl. f. 
ii. 1 161 1) 4 Observeth in workinga most exact order or lawc. 
X73a Arhuitinot Rules of Diet 355 'J'he Patient, .may pro- 
a miserable Life with an exact thin Diet of Whey 
Broths, etc. 1748 IIakti.ev Obstrv. Man 1. iii. 296 Here 
their is the exactest Uniformity. 1818 Jas. Mill lirit. 
India 1 1 , v. iii. 414 'I he troops were kept in such exact dis- 
cipline, that the people . . remained in their houses. 1870 
Kmkrson So,. Sf SoUL, Eioq. Wks. jBohn) HI. 41 Elo- 
q^nce. .rests on laws the must exact and determinate. 

6. a. Of actions, processes, investigations, know- 
ledge, etc. : Aqicuratc in detail, strict, rigorous. 

1533 Apol. i. Wks. 845/2 Suche exiicte cyreum- 

Apeccion. .to be by me vsed in my wryting. 156X T. Nor- 


ton CahnfCt Imi. 1. 6 b. There nedeih . . an exacter dili- 
gence. 1603 Tas. I in EUis OHg, Lett. i. ^4. 111 . 81 How 
waire judgis should be in trusting accusations withoute an 
exactc tryall. 1698 Pestsy Bks. (.Surtees) 324 That I'ho. 
Johnson and Robi Chilton doe take an exact veiw of all 
the leads about the church. 1791 Cowprr Odyss. 1. 549 
Folding it with the exactest core. 179^ Mrs. kadgliffb 
Myst. Vdolpho i, He gave an exact acquaintatice with every 
imrt of elegant literature. 1897 fhcKENS Lett. (1880' 11 . 19, 
I shall act upon it in the must exact manner. 1^7 Buckle 
Civilix. l.vii. 337 [Boyle] was the first who instituted exact 
experiments into the relation between colour and heat. 

b. Of persona or their faculties : C'haracterized 
by accuracy of knowledge, observation, statement, 
workmanship, conduct, etc. Of a judge, etc. : 
Strict, rigorous. 

<S 97 Bacon Piss., Studies (Arb.) zo Rc.ading maketh a 
full man. conference a readye man, and writing an exactc 
man. 1607 Shaks. Timou 11. it 165 Call me before th'cxact* 
p-st Auditors And set ni« on the proofe. ^ t6M Hasimonu On 
Ps. cxliii. 2 Paraphr. 690 To appear with hoi>e ur cuinfurt 
Ijcforc thine exact tribunal ! 160a Buknkt Rights Princes 
v. 148 Mezeray is the exacter Writer. 1696 Whiston Th. 
Earth i. (1722)34, 1 have followed our most exact Observer 
Mr. Flamslead. 1719 Porr. Odyss. xxi. 430 'I'he Imw perus- 
ing with ex.Yctcst eye. Z780 Qowvvee Tabled. 646 Then 
Pope, as harmony itself exact.. Gave Virtue and Morality 
a grace. Z848 M. Ahnulu Poems 1877 I. a6, 1 . . Ain the 
exacter labourer. 1849 Gkotk Greece 11. xlvii. (r86a) IV. 
144 The poorer citizens, .were more exact in o 1 x;dience and 
discipline. 

6 . Of ideas, images, representations, expressions, 
descriptions, resemblances, etc. : Perfectly corre- 
sixmding, strictly correct, precise, accurate. 

t649 Milton Te track. (1851) 236 The visible and exactest 
fijpire of lonclincs it .sclfc. 1M3 Cowley Royal Society iv, 
Who to the Life an exact Piece would make. 167a Wilkins 
Nat. Relig. 400 'J'his ho<.>k contains as the most ancient, so 
the most exact story of the world. 1753 Hot.arth Anal, 
lirauty iii. ig The exact similarity of the two halve.s of the 
face. 178J Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. 79 It is not easy 
to give an cx.-ict trari.slatiun of this pas.sagc. 17^ H. Hun- 
ter tr. St. Pierre's^ Stud. Nat. 11799) 111 . 178 .Such a one 
is able to form in his own mind an exact idea of order. z8i6 
.Scott Anti,/, vii. It was some time before they [shout.sl 
were in exact response to their own. i88t Tvlou A nthropoL 
V. 133 Man’s efforts to get easier, fuller, and exacter expres- 
sion for his thoughts. 

7 . Of a calculated result, a quantity or quanti- 
tative relation, a position, figure, date, etc. ; Pre- 

I CISC as opposed to approximate. Also with de- 
fining word ; That is precisely what is designated ; 
= ‘ '^the) precise ^ 

1601 Shaks. Alts IPellnuvl 65 The merit of seruice la 
sildutne attributed to the true and exact performer. 
Evelyn A'al. l/ort. •1729) 187 The Cutting and the Pruning 
were perform’d in .such and such an exact Minute of the 
Muon. 180a Pai.ky Nat. Theol. iii. § i. 21 The pupil, under 
all its different dimensions, retains its exact circular .shape. 
1806 IlurroN Course Math^ I. 205 When the given surd 
loiitaitLs no exact power, it is already in its most simple 
terms. 1849 ^tBS. Somkrvii.i.e C annex. Phys. Sc. iv. ys 
Not following the exact law of gravity'. z86o Tvnoai l 
Glac. I. vii. 30 'I'he exact appearance of a mountain of cast 
copper. z86z Flo. N igiitingale Nursing 5 The exact value 
of particular remedies, .is by no means axcertained. 1878 
IfuxLKV Physiogr. 7 At the instant of reaching its greatest 
height, or in other words at exact no«)n. Mod. These arc 
his exact words. A is an exact multiple of B. 

8. Of method.s, instruments of research, language, 
etc. : Characterized by precision, nut admitting 
of vagueness or uncertainty. Exact sciences ; those 
which admit of absolute jrrccisiou in their results ; 
esp. the mathematical sciences. 

Z665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 37 Having no instruments exact 
enough. x68x Ciiettiaxi Angler's Vade-tn. Pref. (1689) 4 
Perfect knowledge of ihc exactest ways of the practical part 
of the Art, \j 6 a-ii TL Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
1178(3) J 1. 73 'Inc exactest arts of building ships . .were iioi 
unknown to him. 1841 Mvkks Cath. Th. iii. § 7. 22 No 
spoken language has yet l^cen found exact enough to ex- 
press the highest gcneralLsations. Z863 Fawcett Pol, Eicon. 

I. i. 3 .\il who have .studied an exact science must have 
experienced the formid.Yble difficulties which elementary 
chapters invarinbly [iresent. x866 J. Maktineau Eiss. I. 3 The 
exact si.'iet)ces constituted the preponderant discipline. Z875 
Jowktt Plato (cd. 21 IV. 26 Of the creative arts, .we may 
make two cla.sscs- the lcs.s exact and tlie more exact, 
t 9, As adv. «a» P^XACTbY, Obs. 

Z677 Gilpin Demonol, (1867) 407 In seeming exact-suiting 
scripture suggesteiL z69a Iak:kk Educ, § 11 Nature., 
works of her s«df a great deal better and exacter than we 
c.xn direct her. 1703 Moxon Mrch. Exerc. 182 Guide his 
Fotjt the firmer and ex.-icler. Z737 Popp, Hor. Episi. ii. ii. 
97 There's a Rehearsal, Sir, exact at one. Z79Z Cowpkr 
Vardlcy Oak 36 Two lobes, protruding, paired exact. 

t Eia»*Ct, // 4 ?. Obs.rare’’^^. [?ad. L. rrjrizr-/- 
usy pa. pple. of {.vigErei see Exact v.] Drawn 
forth by descent, descended. 

x6oa Warner Alb. Ping. xi. Ixi. ('1612) 267 Of noble P.arcnt- 
age and rich was MandeutI «x.*ict. 

Szact (egzar kt), v. [f. 1^. exact- ppl» stem of 
exigHrc, f. ex out + agpre •io drive. Tlie lit. sense 
is thus ‘ to drive or force out * ; hence the various 
tier! vat ive senses Mo demand^ require*; Mo try, 
weigh accurately*; Mo complete, bring to perfec- 
tion'; with other significations not retained in 
the English dcriv.'itive.] 

1. trans. To demand and enforce the payment 
of fees, money, taxes, tolls, penalties, etc.) ; to 
extort. Cornt./romy ofy f OHy f upon. 


1909 More SuPflie Soulye^ygA. 308/1 Thefreres quarter- 
age, which he sayd that thei exocte of euery houshold. 
1931 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 102 The Mayre. . 
and Burgesses . . exact apon them . . tolls. 1948 For Rr.sTy Vpoji. 
Poesy in Starkey's England App. 05 Too reyse his Rent 
ala.s it neadethe not or fyne texact lor teanure of the same. 
x6itz Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxviih Z64 Where a Law exacteth 
a Pecuniary Mulct. z66z Marvell Corr. Wks. 1873^5 11 . 
68 In it [the Patent] none of those fees or summs exacted 
are .specifyd. 1703 Maunorell foum. ferns. (tp’S) 4 
They take occA.Hion to exact from Passengers . . arbitrary 
. .Sums. 1749 Firldinc Tom Jones 1. yi, flatterers, .exact 
the same taxes on all below them which they themselve.s 
pay to all above them. 1896 Emerson Eng. Traits, J/oy. 
to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 14 This seafaring people, .exacted 
toll, .from the ships of all other peoples. 

t b. To require or enforce the surrender of (an 
object). Ohs, 

Z655-60 Stanley P/ist. Philos, fiyoi) 468/2 His Books 
hurnl . . After that they had been diligently exacted of all 
that liad any of them. 

Q. loosely. To inflict (vengeance). Const, 
from. 

Z858 Fkoude Hist. Eng. III. xii. 3 'Die revenge which he 
would one d.'iy exact against his uncle. ^ 1874 (jrf.en Short 
Hist. ii. 65 The King angrily bade him exact vengeance 
from the town. 

td. \s\\\i personal ohj. To extort money, etc. 
from ; to opjvess with exactions. Obs. 

1534 Act 26 Heft. VIII, c. 6. 9 2 The officers, .unlawfully 
exacted the Kinges subicctcs. X997 Daniel Civ, IVarcs 
III. Ixxxix, The poor concussed state Shall ever be exacted 
for snifplics. 

2. To require by force or with authority the 
performaucc of (duty, labour, etc.), the concession 
of (anything desired) ; to insist upon. Const. 

I froniy of\ in early use sometimes with clause or inf, 
as ohj. 

1564 Golding tr. Justin (1570') 87 The common people . . 
importunately exacted to haue all dettc.s dcrcly released. 
Z5^ Fleming Panopl. Epist. q-j The courtesic whidh I 
exact of you. z6oa Mab.st«in Antonio’s Rev. 1. y, Let iny 
breath cx.act You strike s.'id tones unto this dismal act. 
X638 R. West in Joni,/nMS I'irb. 56 Thou cxactst our best 
houres i)i(lu.<;tric. Manley Gratius Ltnv-C. IVarres 

175 .Ml the Wealth is almost in their Hands, whereof 
an .\rrniint is exacted. 1690 Norris Beatitudes I. 
148 A Precept . . too perfect to be .severely exacted in that 
Infant Age. zyM Sherlock Disc, (1759' L iii. 95 Christ 
came to exact (Jbcdicnce from every Creature. 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 235 Ever since the reign of Kliza- 
bctli the oath of siiptetrmcy had l>ccn exacted from memberi 
of the Hou.se of Commons. Z863 Fr. A. Kemulk Res id. 
Georgia Labor exactctl with stripes. 187Z Freeman 
N,}rm, Ctm,/. 11876) IV. xvii. 91 William exacted strict 
attendance at divine service from all his company. 

3. Of circumstances, conditions, dignities, etc. : 
To render becoming, desirable, necessary, or un - 
avoidable ; to call for, demand, rctjnire. Con.sl. 
from, of rarely with direct personal ohj. and inf 

159a WK.sT Synthoi. 4 56. Cij b, 'J’ben followeth the d'l.w- 
ing of such Instruments in forme, .a*; the qnaliticof the fact 
or contract exacteth. z6oi Bi*. Barlow Serm. Panics 
Crosse '27 'J'he crownc cxacletliuf us rcuerence. 160a Mar- 
KTON Antonio’s Rev. 11. ii, Our .st.'itc exactes. Our subjects 
not alone to beare, but praise our acts. 167a Vim.ii'kk 
'D k. Hucklim.) A')f//(?rtrja/(i7i4) 47 The place yuii fill, h.^s 
more than amply exacted the Janent.s of a wary Pilot. 
1680 Bovi.r. .Wept, Chem. v. 289, 1 innsl withhold my Bcli.-uf 
. .till their Experiments exact it. >683 D. A. Art Converse 
18 Their gray hairs exact of«is a particular respect. z8S3 C. 
Bronte Villette xxx. (1876) 344 No form of friendship under 
the sun had a right to exact .such a concession. Z856 Kanc 
Arct. li.xpl. 1 . xxxi. 493 I'he. scurvy exacts a comfortable 
temperature and a drying one. 

'1*4. intr. I'o practise exactions, impose contribu- 
tions. Const. OHy upon. Also in indirect pass. 

rittz in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 78 (ievinge to the 
nohilitic. .vnjnstc . . libcrtic to exact on the baser sorle of 
people. z6ii Bibi.r Ps. Ixxxix. 22 The enemie shall not 
exact vjinn him. ai6z9 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 35 
He was again informed.. how he exacted upon the Nor- 
mans. z6to in tiiitch Coll. Cur, I. 276 Others were exacted 
upon in what they bought. 1687 Burnkt Trav. ii. (1750)86 
Innkeepers think they nave a right to exact upon Strangers, 
zyay Swii- r Modest Prof. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 67 To cheat and 
exact upon us in the price, the measure, and the goodness. 
6. trans. In etymological sense : To force out, 
extract, arch. 

1639 Fuller Holy War it. xliv. (1647) 103 It pa.sscth my 
Chymistrie to exact any agreement herein out of the con- 
trariety of writers. 1674 Cund. Tongue yi. 23. 130 We do 
like witches with their magical enymistry, exact all the 
venom. 1883 R. Bridges Proutethrus (1884)6 He next with- 
drew 'I'he seeds of fire that el.se had still lain hid In . . the 
blue flakes of flint For man to exact and use. 

6. In various occasional uses : f ft* To inteqsut 
rigorously {pbs,\ +b. To render exact, finish, 
perfect (obs.). c. nonce-use (after L. exigere). To 
produce (a work of art). 

.«« 46 J. Gregory Notes * Obs. (1650) 27 'This [Miitt. ii. fw] 
is a strange Phrase, if it should be exacted by our manner 
of expres.sing. 1669 Barrow in Kig.'iud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) 11 . 67, I have tore out some leaves ..which 1 shall 
.send you somewhat more exacted 1870 RuskiN Leet. Art 
iii. (1875) 70 , 1 thitk the ‘ Dunciad* is the most absolutely 
chiselled and monumeutal work ‘ exacted ’ in our country. 

7. Law. (See qiiots.) 

t6o7 CowEL Interpr, s. v. Exigent, 'Dtis writ . . seemeih 
to be called an Exigent uecause It exacteth the parly, th.'it 
is, requireth his expearance or forthcomming, to answer the 
lawe. lyte Blackstonk Comm, 111 . 383 A writ of exigent 
or exigi jaciat , , which requires the snerilT to cause the 
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ilefendant to be proclaimed, required, or exacted, in five 
county courtK Kuccessivelv, to render himself if he does 
not appear, he shall then be outlawed. 

irans/. X858 Houc Life Shelley I. 389 Shelley. . ought 
to have been exacted five times . . before the outrageous 
sentence of outlawry was pajcsed against him. 

Ezaetable (cgzte’kf&b’i), a. [f. Exact v. ^ 
-ABLE.] That can be exacted. 

1838 Blacktv, Mtifi, XLIV. 63a A certain percentage is 
exactable. 1847 Tail's Mag. XlV. 798 1 'he highest rate of 
interest * exactable ' by law was five per cent. 

Exacted (egzae ktckl), ppl. a. [f. Exact v. + 
-Ki) *.] In senses of the vb. 

z6i6 Bartmielfs A pot. E iv b, The third part of the exacted 
debts. x6a4 Capi*. Smith VirgiHia v. 183 Finding the In* 
habitants, .abhorring all exacted labour. 1874 Mras Mtn.ocK 
My Mother ^ / 138 Beyond exacted lessons 1 had never 
cared to study. 

Exaotar (egzae-ktai). [f. Exact v. -eb l : see 
Exactor.] 

1. One who enforces payment of (dues) ; also 
one who demands more than his due, an extor- 
tioner. Const. of\ Exaci’or i and a. 

icgS Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 55 They [the Tartars] are most in- 
tollernble cxacters. x6xa Bacon Ess.y Judicature 
458 Tlie attendance of Courts i.s subiect to foure b.Td in.strii- 
iiients. .The fourth is the Polcr and exactor of fec-s. 1673 
Tkmpi.k Oherxt, United Prev. Wks. 1731 I. 47 They.. take 
A<lv;intagc of other Mens Ignorance . . as great F.xactcrs, 
where the L.iw is in their own Hands. i68s H. Mokk 
Expos. Daniel 183 Antiochiis Kpiphaiies shall be a great 
cxactcr of Tributes. 

transf. 1598 B. Oripfin Fidessa (1876) 8 Vnkind exactors 
of their fathers breath. 

2. == Exactok 3 . Const. of\ also upon with 
pers. obi. 

1561 1 . Norton Cahnn's Inst. 11. r 10 A rigorous cxacier 
that will not be satisfied but with hi.s ful task pciformcd. 
1840 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. viii. 31 The rigid cxacters of the., 
fudaioall observation of the l.ords day. 1648 Kikon Bas. 
8x Prone to be. .rigorous cxacters upon others. 1708 Eng. 
Tlu'opkrast. 185 No men arc .so strict exact er.s of modesty 
in a servant as those th.at are most prodigal of their own. 
*789 Charar. in Ann. Erg. 317/2 He was so rigid an cx.icter 
of perfection. 1788 Disinterested I.tene II. 144 A severe 
cx.a<'tcr of pensive looks and .solemn faces. 

Exacting (egzivktiij\ vbl. sb. [f. Exact v. + 
INO The action of the vb. Exact. 

1603 ^HAKS. Meas. for M, in. ii. 295 Disguise shall by 
th'ilisgui.scd Pay with fal.shood, false exacting. /117Z6 
South .Serm. I. v. (R.), By a vigilant exacting from them 
|t( .'icher.sj. .the instruction of their rc.spectivu flocks. 

Exacting (eg/.a; ktiq\ ppl a. [f. prec, + ing 
' rimt exacts, in scilscs of the vb. 
tl. That collects taxes. Obs. 
tiihxB Rai.eich Prerog, Pari. 9 Hce called all his exact- 
ing officers to accompt. 

2. That tieniands excessive p.iyment, extortionate. 

1583 .Stohri's Anat. Abus, ii. 85 Jf he for the cxcciiliuti 
therof should aske me more, .than we agreed for, w<'re not 
this innn a nauglitie, exacting, and fraudulent fcloweV 

3. Of iiersons, iheir feelings, temper, etc. : 'rh.il 
reciuires or is disposed to require too great advan- 
tages, exertions, or sacrifices. 

1634 HAHiNC CoNC/ii/rtm(Arb.)io7 Set at liberty by death 
thou owest no debt T' exacting ISaturK. X848 Dickkss 
Pottthy xl, Mrs. Skewton..was m ilic irresolute, exacting, 
iealoiis temper that had developed itself on her recovery. 
1873 Br.ACK Pr. T/iuleix. s yi Yfu arc natiirully jealous and 
f.x, acting. x88a Mis.s Mkaodon Mt, Royal 1 . 1. 4 All the 
exacting ideas of early youth in relation to love and lovers. 

absol. 1847 Bushnkll Chr. Niirt. 11. v. (1861; ja8 'I’hcre 
is a great dinereiice bet ween., the ex.act and the e.\actifig. 
x868J*KARn IVater-Farnt. xi. 115 The returns slmll. .satisfy 
the most exacting. 

Hence Szaxtlngly adif., in an exacting manner. 
Sza'ctliigii«u, the quality of being exacting. 

x8^ Lit. IVorld (N. Y.) No. 127. 4 It [truth] applies to 
parlicnl.ars as exactingiy as to generals. x8M i'oniewp. 
Re 7 >. 11 . i 38 A sensitiveness about his own position, .which 
might have turned to jealous exactingness, xfl^ Mori.ky 
IVaipole 107 The bi>undle.*t.s activity and exactingness oC a 
reformed House of Cuimnons. 

Exaction (egzas'kjbn). [a. F. exaction, ad. 1 .. 
exactidn-em, n. of action f. exigdre : see Ex.\ct v\ 
The action of exacting. 

1. The action of demanding and enforcing pay- 
ment (of fees, taxes, penalties, etc.) ; an instance of 
the same. 

fX38o WvcMK Sel. Wks. III. 517^1?© hinggns hat ben duwe 
to pre.st .shuldc. .be 3 ovcn frcly, wipunten ex.'ircioim. X38* 

- 7 Macc. iv. « Exactioim of tributis |»ertcynede to hym. 
x4te.SV. Acts Jos. /I') 1507) 8 18 Of the qnhilk tak thair, 
and exaction thiairof, our Soucranc Lord, .knew na. .cause, 
X596 Shaks. Merck. P. 1. iii. x66 What should 1 gainc By 
the exaction of the forfeiture? x8sa Neepmam tr. .Selden s 
Mare Cl. 6 Assigning of places for the exaction of it [cus- 
toms]. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. i. 30 He was the 
proper object of penal exaction. x83a Hr. Martinkai/ 
Ireland loS He could not allow that it.s [tithe's] exaction 
deserved the name of plunder. 1875 JowKTT/' 4 t/<>(ed. e) 111 . 
303 Exactions of market and harbour dues. 

b. The action of enforcing the performance of 
(a task) or the rendering of (resped, service, obe- 
dience, etc.]. 

1674 S. Vincent GalUiuts Acad. 403 He . . is strictly iu.st 
in the exaction of respect. x88B M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 161 The exaction of a written dissertation on a given 
thesis, .seems likely to be efficacious. 

2. The action of demanding or requiring more 


than is due or customary ; an instance of the 
same ; an illegal or exorbitant demand ; extortion. 

x4pA Fabyan CkroH. IV. Ixiv. 43 [Allectus] vsed and exer- 
^ya many Tyrannyes and exaccions. X378 T. N. tr. 
Conq. W. India, Complaintes against Mutezuma of many 
wrongs and exacrioiis done by him. xdga Lithgow Trav. 

V. xBoTlie Ma.'tter. .(who as he was an Infidell, vsed me 
with ^reat exaction >. 188$ Dicgkk Compt. A mbass. 21 Great 
exactions used by the innkeepers at Ciravesend. X785 
Burke SO. Nai>ob Anot's Wks. IV. 286 Tyrannous 
exaction brings on servile concealment. X863 Maky Howitt 
Bremer's Greece II. xiv. xo8 The Christians of the | 
plain are especially exposed to exactions of the Govern- 
ment. X873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 348 We may, without 
liein^ chargeable with exaction, usk of him to remit a little 
the rigour of his requiremetus. 

3. A sum of money which is exacted ; an arbi- 
trary and excessive imix>st. 

X 39 « Tkevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xix. (1495! 205 Lordes j 
. .ouersette. . the people wyth cxaccyons and talyagcs. 1480 ! 
CaI'ukavu Chron, -nj Many cylees in Cy.in fel fro the j 
oljcdiens of Prince Edward . . for grevous exucciones that \ 
w'ere leyde upon hem. xsx6 Pynson Life St. Birgette in i 
Afyrr. our Ladye. Introd. 53 The kyng of Sweeia wc»ldc 1 
haue ctmrged his conions with a great exacion. x6x3 Siiaks: ' 
Hen. Pflly 1. ii. 25 They vent reprwhes Most bitterly on 1 
you, ns putter on Of these exactions. X786 Bumkk W. j 
J fastings 1847 II. 123 The small hafance of fifteen j 
thousand pounds remaining of the unjust exaction aforesaid. | 
x8s8 Fruuue Hist. Fug. 11858) II. viii. 256 The cxucticins ' 
might have been tolerated if the people had been repaid ' 
by protection. 

4. Law. (See quot.) ! 

X84X Tennes tie la Ley 149 Extortion is where an Officer j 
demaundeth and wrestetb a greater xumme or reward than i 
his iust fee : And ICxaction is where an Officer or other man | 
deiiiuundeth and wresteth a fee.. where no fee.. is due at j 
all. x67a in Cenvets tnterpr. 

b. (See quot. and Exact v. yb | 

^ x8x8 CiiiTTY Crim. Law 1 . 359 *l'he five exactions or call- ! 
ings of the defendant, and his nun-up^iearance at the five ! 
successive county courts. 

t Exa'CtionSt a. Obs. rare. [f. Kxacti-on 
+ -oim.] Characterized by exaction ; exorbitant. 

X630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Contww. 477 An exactions 
Prince. 1633 Cal. St. Papers D«s:., 'Fhc p;uish clerk . . 
would not sufler a poor parishioner, .to be buried without 
such exactious fees us were unreasonable. 1 

Ezactitudo (cgzic‘ktittf<d). [a. F. c.xactitude, ! 
f. exacl : see Exact a. .and -tijde.] Tlic quality 
of being exact ; attention to niiiiuticc, .accuracy i 
of detail, precision, f Also (as in Fr.) « Exact- i 
NK.S8, perfect correctness (of a statement). | 

*734 tf- R oilin' s A nr. Hist. V. 132 'I’liere is . . in virtue, 1 
.an exactitude and Modincss or rather a kind of .stiffness. 1 
I 179A ($. Adams Nat. fr E.xp. Philos. I. xi. 44^ The weight 
of the balloon determined with the most scrupulous exarii- 
tude. x8a5 T. Jefffrkon Writ, (1830) IV. ^19, J have no I 
doubt of the exactitude of the stateineiit iti^ your letter. | 
X859 Geo. F.i.roTyL Bede 87 Performing the initial dutie.s 
to her dead with the awe and exactitude that belong to ' 
religions ritc.s. 1870 Lowki.i. Among my Bks. St;r. 1. (1873) i 
153 I'o occupy himself with the cx.actitudes of science. 
ExactivO (cgyic ktiv), a. [f. 1.. exact- Uf 1 

(see Exact z».) + -ive.] Disposed to exact or be ! 
exacting. Const. Hence SwcUvenaM, tlie ; 
quality of being exaclivc. j 

iSaalG. (> uotkJ Anal. Injl. Nat. Relig., Personril affections i 
. .almost .'dw;iys frivolou.s and exaclive. 1868 W. 11 ansa 
Ministry in Galilee 21A, I am .selfishly exactivc of aflVciion. , 
1628 I.E (aRYS tr. Barclay s Argents 250 It was. .an »:x.'ic- | 
tiuenc.ss of vertue, that had made him carry hiiiihelfe with ! 
.such iiiode.sty. j 

Exactly (cgzw ktli), adv, [f. Exact a. + : 

1 1. In a perfect manner, perfectly ; to a perfect 
degree, to perfection ; completely. Obs. 

ax«3 FKiTii Disput. Pnreat. (1879)85 'I'hc Scripture is 
for that intent left with us, that it may be understood of us 
exactly, and to the uttermost point. 160a Shakk. Ham. 

I. ii, 200 A figure like your Father, Arm’d .at all |)oints 1 
exactly, Cap a Pe, Appeares l>eforc them. X839 Fui.ler j 
Holy IVarx. xxx. 1 1647)283 Hi.s Frontier citk-s. .arc exactly , 
fortified. X883 Woyy.y. Consid, Exp. Hr Nat. Phil. i. 60 In j 
the J .ife to come, when we sh,*!!! nncstiunlcss gloiifie God ' 
exactlie.st, we shall h.avc, etc. XO64 Power Ext, Philos. 

II. 88 GIa.ss-'I*ulK:s. .exactly closed; or Hcrinetic.'illy sealed 
at the one ciifL X667 Boylk Orig. Formes * Qual. 32, I | 
could not find it had .any in places exactly darkened. x88o 
Burnet Rtvhestcr (1693) 7 He wa.s exactly well bred. 

r X7X0 C. Fiennes Diary (18SB) 108 On the top of w*'* hill 
i you see a vast prospect Ex.acily Round it. 1786 W. R. 
ChI'.tww)D Ceipt. R. Boyle 357 They arc., exactly 
prolwrtion’d in their Features. 

2. In an exact or accurate manner ; with careful 
attention to detail ; with strict confonnity to rule ; 
punctually ; with propriety. Now somewhat 
rare. 

i6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxi (1637) 249 Tx^nrning to con- ! 
strue the Hebrew into the I.atinc exactly. X644 EvRi.vn 1 
Mem. ( 1 857) 1 . 66 , 1 went to .see more exactly the rooms of the ’ 
fine Palace of Luxembourg. 1700 Stkei.f. Taller Nil 5 T 3 { 
He icmcmbercd he wa.s to sup wTth a Friend, and went ex- , 
actly to his Appointment. lyia Tickell Sped. No. 4tf) P r 1 
A Lady most exactly dressed from Head to Foot. X756 C. 
Luca.s Ess. Waters 1 . 87 j^et it be quickly dried on the oiit- 
.side, and exactly weighed. 1774 Chkstkkf. Lett. I. xlii. 
133 We must . . not paas a word which we do not understand . 
. .without exactly inquiring the meaning of it. x8t8 Jas. ■ 
Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 682 The si.vth part [of hi* re- 1 
venues] bad been cxvtiy paid. 1831 Hr. Martinkao Hill 
Cf Vail. iv. 66 He paid for his lodging exactly and regnlai ly. j 
1 3 . Precisely, as opposed lo vaptcly ; in express j 
terms. Obs. j 


1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. 36, I adhere unto 
Archimede.s who speaketh e.xactly, rather than the sacred 
Text which speaketh largely. 

4. Of knowledge or statement : Accurately, with 
strict corrcctneHs. 

X778 Trial Nundocomar a3/r, I do not know his agr 
exactly, he is a young man. x8M G. Macyionai.d Ann. O. 
Neighb. xi. (1878I 225, I could not repeat the word.s exactly 
to Old Rogers. 18^ Lockvkr Elem. Astron. viL 240 The 
circumference .. more exactly expre.ssed .. is 3'i4X59 timi‘.s 
the diameter. 

6. Of resemblance, agreement, adaptation, cor- 
relation : Precisely ; without any tliscrepaiicy. 

i86a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vi. ( 2 Every event 
is not exactly concHpondent to the prediction. X786 
(fOLDSM. Vic. W. xi, 1 was of opinion, tlmt two suchjpim.cs 
would fit our two daughters exactly. x8o6 Hui'TON Course 
Math. I. <45 Divide the numerators by each other, uud the 
denoinin.ators by each other, if they will exactly divide. 
x88o 'rvNDALi. Glaciers 1. x. 65 When this hail was s(|iieczctl 
together, it exactly resembled a mass of oolitic limestone. 

D. Qualifying a predication of identity, a speci- 
fied quantitative relation, position, manner, timu, 
etc.; I’recisely, ‘just’, as opposed Ka approximately. 
X658 F. OsBOKNK Hist. Mem. Q. F.liz. A v, Good Books 
.. running .. so exactly the fate of Acorns. 2776 Adam 
Smith IV. N. 1 . 1. i. 12 Every other workman being exactly 
in the same situution. 1809 Roland Fencing 'jift It is not 
a general rule to recover exactly in the same position of 
your sword. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 
720 'Hic seventh division falls exactly on the bend of the 
knee. xSai Lamb Lilia (1867) 99 Hud 1 twenty girls, they 
should be brought up exactly in this fashion. Ford 
Handhk. Spain i. 56 The English will go exactly as if they 
were in England. 1858 Lardnfr Hand-bk. Nat, Phil., 
Heat 329 'I'he difference, .will be found to be exactly equal 
to the height of a column, etc. Mod. Exactly at one o’clock 
Her Majesty arrived. You arc exactly the man for the post. 

o. eiiipt. expressing entire approval of, or con- 
currence in. a suggested statement, colloq. 

1889 W. S. Gii.iiFKT Bab. Ball., * Natuy Bell' xvi, ' I'm 
boiled if I die, my friends’, quoth I, .And 'exactly mi’, 
quoth lie. Mod. ' Then you think the letter is a forgery T 
‘Exactly’. 

d. With expressed or implied negative, often 
used when the statement denied is lo be re]>Iaced 
by another somewhat similar in effect. 

iMod. Without exactly denying it, he led me to believe it 
was not true. He is not exactly a scholar, but he has read 
a great deal. 

Exactment (egzwktment . rare. [f. Exacts/. 
-I- -WENT.] The action of exacting ; exaction. 
x8o8 l.AMii Spec. Eng, Dram. Poets 527 'I’lic hours and 
h.'ilf-hours as tiiey expire, .bring him nearer and nearer to 
the cxactriierit of his dire compact. 

EzactneilB (egzie ktncs). [f. Exact a. -b -nkhh.] 
The quality or condition o( being exact, 
tl. (’onsummate skill ; perfection of workman- 
ship, high finish; elaborateness. Obs, 

1584 Maward Eutropius'Vo Rdr. 6 That worthy orator 
ajiperccivcd tliat 'I'ully should^ in iiroressc of time bereft y» 
Greliuns of llieyr exaiancssc in all .sciences. 1658 Us.siii;k 
Ann. VI, 592 Voung irum, who gave offence to everybody 
1 )V. .the exactnesse of their hair. 1868 I). Smith Voy. Con 
slant inople in Misc. Cur. (1708) I II. 19 For curious Fainting 
rich Altars, and e.x.ac.tne.s.s of Arcliiicclurcj incoinp.arablc. 
1695 l.n. Phls'ion Boeth. 111. 121 How fleeting, and of how 
short Diination is Hc.auty and Exactness of Feature. ^ 16^7 
t 'tess ty Annoys 7 'rax>. (i7i:i6» 123 He went lo walk in his 
(wardens, whose exactness yields in nothing to ours. 

1 2. Of laws, rules, observances : StrictiieiLS 
rigour. Obs. 

X63X R. Byfiei.d Doctr. Sahb. 82 They observed their 
Festiv.als with severe exactnesse from all worke. 1833 Mr. 
Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 34 If thou knewest the exact ues.sr 
of the law and thine ownc weakness. 1732 Bi.mkfi.k\ 
Alciphr. IV. ft 23 Doth any one find fault with the ex.ari- 
ness of geometrical rules. 1747 Wksi kv I'rim. Physic 
p. xvii, Oliscrvc. .the greatest Exactness in your Regimen. 

3. Of processes, results, methods, slalcmeiits, 
etc. : Minute accuracy, jirecision. 

1646 Sir 'J'. Bkownk Pseud. Fp. iv. vii, 197 We niarle 
trial! in Scales of gootl exactnesse. 1658 A. h’ox tr. Wurti 
.^'urg. If. V. 58 Other Wounds, .require not .such cxactne.sx in 
the dressing, xfti^ Phil. 'Trans. II. 435 At Sea. .the Meri- 
dian i.s not so cask to be found to any tolerable exactness. 
* 73 ® Butlkr Introd. Wks. 1874 I. 4 Persons .. who 

require things to Ite stated with greater exactness than our 
faculties .ippcar to admit of. X747 Bkkkflkv Tar-water in 
Plague Wk.s. 111 . 487 These [medicines] rccpiire an exact- 
ness in the dose, where a small error may produce a great 
mischief. 1841 W. SrAUiiNG /Ai/y Ar H. Isl. II. 47 A 
plan of the old chun.h, renresenting with sufficient exactness 
Its sUlc at Cfiarle.inagne\s i.oronation. 1878 J. H. Nkwman 
Hist. Sk. I. II. V. 263 Thi.s very absence of scientific exact- 
ness, .ron.sl it 11 led in Roman eyes a principul charm of 
Cicero’s compo.sitions. 

4. Minute attention to detail ; carefulness, accu- 
racy. In//. Instances of the same. 

1845 Miliom Tetrach. Ded. (18511 141 'I'he industry, the 
ex.acinesse, the labour in it, confess'd W be more then 
ordnary. 168s Stii i.ingfl, Orig. .Sacr. lit. i. ft 16 With the 
same c.xactnes.s hoc goe.s through all the parts of the body. 
X716 l.ADV M. W. ivluNrAGUK Lett. 1 . ii. jo, I .shall follow 
your orders with great . . ex.actness. 1754 RicHARDhon 
CrandisoniiZxrAW. lit. 337 Has 1.4idy G. d.’ited? No, 1 

S rotest ! We women are above snch little ex.actnesses. X797 
!us. RAIM.T.IFFF. Italian xxiv, He reviewed, with exactness, 
the late behaviour of the Marchesa. 1855 hlACAUi.AV Hist. 
Eng. IV. 463 He had., that sort of exactness which would 
have made him a respectable antiquary. 1875 WiiiTNhv 
Life Lang. ii. 29 Every writer who aims at exactness has to 
begin with definitions. 
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tb. Of personal habits : Refjninrity, punctn- | 
.ility. Of deportment, dress, etc. : Preciseness, 
formal propriety. Oh. 

1683 D. A. Wr/ Omwrse 4 A certain exactness in all our 
words and expressions. i689Bl!hnkt Tracts 1 . 8 A mixture 
of a French oijeuness and an It.alian exactness. X7xa Steele 
Sftcct, No. 423 P 2 All unaflecied Exactness in his Dress 
and Manner. x8ao Mbs. Heuvey Mourtray Fam, I. 167 
Six o’clock is our hour : you know tny exactness. 

Sscactor (e^^zte ktdi). AliiO 4 ezootouro, 5-7 
exactour, 7 exaotore. [a. L. exactor ^ a['eiu-n. 
f. exi^:^re : .see Exact v. and -ob. Cf. ExAa’Kii.] 

1 . One who exacts : (in 1 ,at. sen.ses) a. An officer 
wlio levies or collects tribute, taxes, or customs ; 
a tax-collector, arch, 

XS63-47 Foxk. 4 . M. 259/2Thc uojie.s exactors went 
abijul to extort from the Churchmen the Hft part of their 
i'oods. x6zi lliuLK Isa. lx. 17, I will also make thy oflicers 
peace, and thine exactuurs riKhieuiisnesse. 1867 r kf.kman 
Xorui. Conq. <cd. 3) 1 . iii. 99 The word [Reeve], under 
the form of Grieve^ ha.s chaiiKt'd from a public to a private i 
exoitor. 

tb. An officer of justice (see qiiot.'. Ohs. 

1388 Wvrt.iP Dent, xyi, fnarr., Kx.ictouri ben thei that | 
enoiieren the I rut he hi mestir.Tl)le betingis and turmentis ; : 
ana performen the sentence of iugis. xsSa N. T. (Rhem.) j 
Luke xii. 58 I.cst . . the iudge deliucr thee to the exaoluur 
1 161 1 olb«xrJand the cxactuurcast thee into prison. 

c. One whose duty it is to enforce the perform- 
ance of work ; a taskmaster. 

1609 Umi.E iDouuy) Ex. v. 6 He commanded in that day j 
the overseers of the workes and the exactoros of the people. 
z6xt • Jobxxxxx. 7 Neither regardeth he the cry of the 
driver [mar^. exactor]. 

2 . One who makes illcg.1l or unjustifiable exac- 
tions ; an extortioner, oppressor. 

138a WvcuF Zech. ix. 8 The exactoure, or the vniustaxer, 
shoi na mure passe x'pon hem. ri53o H. Rhodes Bk. 
Xurture in Jiabecs Bk. 106 Bee tiut an exactour of another 
man. sSSfi T. B. La Friutaud Fr. Accui. i. <1594) 624 Pro- I 
vided. .he ]iecome not prtxligall, which would soonc make 
him an cx.actor. 1650 tr. ('aussin's Anjc- Feare^;^ No force 
of treasni-e is comparable to thcgrcedinc&sc of the cxactours 
th«:mselves. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vii. 604 
Whatever it was the pleu>ure of the exactor to take. 1833 1 . 
Taylof Fanat. v. 108 The warfare ag.Tinst gliostly exactors. 

3 . One who demands, lays claim to, or insists 
upon 'something) as a matter of right ; often with 
ihc added notion of cxcc.ss. Const, of. 

a 16x9 Fotiohuy A/kt'i»n. i. vi. § a (1622) ^2 As they re- 
posed urcat Religion in an oath, in respect of the.Xctor : so ; 
did they likewise, in respect of the Exactor. 2648 Eikan J 
Has. 146 The will of my Enemies .seem.s to be their onely j 
rule, .their su»;cc.«is the exactor of what they plca.se to call 
justice. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. ill. 107 He was then ! 
an cx.Tctor of certain punciiliocs. X7Sa Joiin,sc).s Rambler [ 
No. 191 ? 6 There arc unmerciful cxactor.s of adulation, | 
who withhold the wagc.s of vcnalify. x8«8 Sdcthky in 1 
0 . Rev. XXXV II. 218 So severe an cx-actor of accur.scy . . | 
ought to be more observant of it himself. 1875 A. R. Hot'E 
My Schoaibuy Friends lo As the exactor of tasks. ■ 

fig. 184J J, Eaton Honeys. Free Justi/ic. 8j Moses Jiis j 
f..aw' ii severe ex.TClor. 

ZSzactreSS (egza^ ktres). tnre. [f. £.\ actor t- 
-KS.M •.] She that exacts, a female exactor. 

t6ii Hiole /jrt. xiv. 4 How hath the oppressor ceased ! 
the golden city {uuirg^. exactress of gold) ceesed ! 16x4 B. 

JoNsoN Xe/*t Hue's Triumph W’ks. (Rtldg.3 631) 2 Thai were 
a heavy .and hard lash, to s.at\>fy expectation, who is so j 
.severe an cxacTress of duties. 1833 J. Kknkick in /Vr/Zc;/. 
Mas. II. 351 The name more pr^ably means ‘cxactrc.ss 
of jii.siice\ 

t Eza'ouate, V. Ohs. [irreg. f. L. cxacu-he 
(f. ex~ intensive + to sharjien) + -ate^J.J 

1 . trans. To make keen or sharp; to sharpen, 

stimulate, excite. | 

163a B. JoNsoN Maym. Lady in. iii, Sense of such an ; 
injury received Sliould so exacuatc, and whet your cholcr. 1 
1684 tr. Btmet's Merc. Compit. xrx. 680 .Some Cephalicks. . ; 
evacuate and strengthen lh« Inhabitanl.s thereof [the IJrainJ, , 
the animal Spirits. X7ai>i8oo in Bailey. \ 

2 . To make acrid or pungent. j 

1674 /’/m 7 . Trans. IX. 104 The Nitro-.icriaI .Spirit, .doth ; 

sooner or later exacuate and make fluid the Salino-metailic 
parts. 

Hence t Sza ouat^d ppl. a., f Szacua tion. 

16*7-77 Fel 1 HAM Resfdfes 11. xxxiii. 227 'I'he exacimted 
Tortures of Antirxihus. 16*3 Cockeram, Exacuation^ a 
whetting. i69a-i73* Colks, Exacuation. 

tEza'dverse, a. Ohs. ram-K [f. L.€xad~ 
versurn, ns adv., over .against, opposite, f. ex out 
+ advcrsuniy -us towards, f. adversus: see Ad- 
VERSR .1 Directly opposed. 

2647 Ward .^imp. Colder 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can. .compromise cxudvcr.se and diametriall contradiction.s. 

£x 89 cation, obs. form of Kxcecation. 

Exflddify, var. f. EIxkdiky. 
t EzfB'Btaatet 7 oxo-. [f. ex- 

ffsludl- ppl. stem of exnslud-ret f. ex- (sec Ex- 
) + mtud-re to boil up. Cf. /E.st uate.] 

1 . intr. 'I'o boil up ; to ferment ; (of flames) to 
flare up. 

26^ StranglinirGt. Turk,\n Hart. Misc. (Malh ) V. 192 
:<o flames could exestu.Ttc nfore than their fury and ravings. 
173®^ Bailey (folio), Ex^stuate^ to boil or cast up waves, 
or as a bfiiling pot docs. 1775 in Ash. 

2. trans. 'I'o, overheat. 

Tomlinron Renods Disp. 53 That it may not too 
exestuate the liver. 


2657 

much 


IT (Wrongly explained ; see quot.). 

2637 Phys. Diet.i destroy the heat of any part. 

Hence f Bn'stiubtlng ppl. a., that boils or 
surges up, 

2684 ir. BoneTs Mere, Catupil. vt. 219 The unloading.s or 
thing.s cast over-board by the exestuatiiig bloud. 

tSznstna'tion. Obs. Also 7-8 exestuation. 
[ad. L. exxstudtidn-em, n. of action f. exaestud-rei 
see piec.] A boiling up ; fermentation. 

26<M ('». Harvey Morh. Augl. iv. 44 If. .ilie patient is dis- 
conimoded with a glowing heat under the .sliort rib-s, you 
may .suppose it to lie an exnuHuation. 1710 T. Fdi.i-ek 
Fhann. Extemp. 296 These Earths mix in wit h it Ithe Bile] 
..and put a re.^tMint upon its preternatural exestuation. 
2730-6 in Bailey ifulto). 2775 in Asii. 
t Eza*gger, v. Ohs. [ad. L. exazfer-dre : sec 
ExAm:uuAT£.] trans. (and al>sol,) « Exaogkuate. 

>S3S J<’VK A pot. Tindale sA Se how this man cx.aggereth. 
1397 T. Beard Theatre iiods Judy^m. 378 lulian .. exug- 
gered also his sacriledge with scorncfiill ica.st!i. 

Ezaggerant (egza^il^erant). rare-^^. [as if 
ad. I., exaggerant-em.^ pr. pple. of exa^erdre : see 
Exaggeratk.] One who holds exaggerated or 
extreme views ; nn extremist. 

2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rein I. 351 The motlerate have 
less courage than the exaggerants, and therefore suit the 
majority. 

] 5 zag£[ 6 rait 6 (egz-o.^d^CrfiO, V. Also 6 ex- 
agerat. [f. L. exa^erdt- ppl. stem of e.xa^erd-re^ 
f. ex- intensive + aji^^vrd-re to heap up, f. 
heap. C'f. F. exa^rerer^ 161I1 c. exaii^Tcr."] 
tl. trans. To heap or pile up, accumulate: said 
with reference to both material and immaterial 
objects ; also to form by accumulation. Obs, 

2333 More Apot. Wks. 871/1 Yf hec woulde . . take no 
suche bywayes, he wotilde nut. .accumulate and exaggerate 
tlie gryefes. 2333 T. Wilson Rhet, 63 b, In prai.syng or 
dispraisyiig, wee niuste exaggerate lho)*e places towuides 
the ende, whiche ni.^ke meiine wonder at the straungenesse 
of .any thyiig. ztfi Siuijhes Anat. Abus. (1877' s.'l With 
their flipping and tfappiug up and down in the dirte they 
cx:i|;geratc a inouiiiaiti of iiiire. 26*2 Bvmton Anat. Met. 
It. in. III. (1651) 330 What .a deal of trouble, .do we sustain 
and exaggerate unto ourselves, to get (hat secure happiness 
. . which we peradventurc sh.all never liavc. 2677 
Print. Ori/^. Alan. 11. vii. 191 'rre.e.sofOak and Firr. .covered 
by.. the Silt and Moorish Earth exaggerated upon them. 
/hid. IV. ii. 299 The water .. exaggerating and raising 
Islands and Continents in other p.art.s. 

1 2. 'I'o * pile up ^ (eulogic.s accusations) ; to 
emphasize (stateineiits^ ; to m.ake much of, dwell 
oti the greatness of (virtues, faults, conditions, etc.). 

1364 Brie/, Exam. Sig.* iij, I’o exagerat the matter 
ag.aynste them . . .shall . . he sjared. 1^2 Makrrck Bk. of 
Holes 707 This word (Meiic) is doubled, .to exaggerate, the 
ccrtaintic of the matter. 2603 Knoi.les PtisL Turks (1621) 
Ti2^ Allcdging and exaggerating many his most cruell 
ac.tion.s. 26 m Shelton Quix. (i7v5) 111 . 11. xxv. 17c They 
told, .what had happened in the search for the .ass, the one 
ex.aggerating the other’s cunning iti braying. 1650 R. 
Stapyi.ton Strnda's Lmo>C. IVarrrs x. 29 Exaggerating, 
indeed nut falsely, the Necessity of the Provinces. 2656 
I'.AKi. Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 387 It wa.s..very praise- 
worthy in Bishop Jovdiis to exaggerate the prai.ses of the 
Princes his Benefactors. ^1734 Noktii Lives I. 401 His 
lordship, .used to exaggerate the monstrous impudence of 
Counsel that insisted so iniquitably. 

3. 'fo magnify beyond the limits of truth ; to 
represent something as gre.atiT than it really is. 

('fhe 16th century quots. may belong to 2.) 

. [1363 87 Koxk a. 4 At. (1596) 359/2 Thus they aggerat- 
ing and ex.aggoraling the fault to the vttermost flic vpon 
the pooru assc and dcuour him. 1599 Makston .Siv. F/VZaM/V 
1. iii. 182 Rufu.s He terme thee but intemperate, I will not 
once thy vice exaggerate.] 2623 R. C. 7ab/e Alph. (ed. 3), 
Erayigerate, to make a thing more then it is. a 2631 
Donne Sepiuaf^int (1633) 105 Men, wdicn they hearc any- 
thing, .to utter and airgment the stune. .and to exaggeralc 
tlic same by words odious and bitter. 222* Addlson .Sped. 
No. 399 1» 5 A Friend exaggerates a Man’s Virtues, an 
Enemy inflames his Crimes. 277* Juntus Lett. Pref. 10 
They, .greatly exaggerate the evil they complain of. 183* 
Wkhstkr, Ex-aj^gcrate, in Painting to heighten in colour 
or design. z866 J. II. Blunt Re/. Ch, Eng. I. 401 A 
modern historian . . has done his ficst to exaggerate cverj^- 
thing that would tell .against the clergy. 2874 Gkken Short 
Hist. vi. 333 The charges were grossly cx.aggcratcd, hut 
there is no ground for lielieving them to have been wholly 
untrue. 

ahsot, 2781 GiitnoN />Tc/. 4 F. III. xlviii, 29 Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate th,an to invent. 2840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) dtC) In no point docs he [Shalcspeare] ex- 
.aggerate but only in laughter. 2878 Gladstone Print. 
Hamer 59 Early navigators exaggerate without fear to 
enhance the intere.st of their tales. 

4 . T’o intensify, aggravate (conditions, etc.), ab- 
normally; to make (physical features, etc.) of 
abnormal size. 

1830 L. Hunt Aufohioff. I. vii. 276 A nose exaggerated by 
intemperance. s868 Rogers Pol. Eton. viii. (ed. 3) 73 The 
cxi.sting distress was exaggerated by this great .social change. 
X873 hlivART Etem. Anat. ii. 51 In the preponderating size 
uf Uie Lumbar V’ertcbr.ae man but exaggerates a character 
generally present in his class. 

Bxagierat6d(egz« d5cr<rit6d),///.<i. [f. prec. 
+ -K1) KT 

1 1. I leaped up. Ohs. rare-'^, 

r Hui.nET, Exaggerated, reposituSt /v, uni, 

Maifnitied or inflated beyond the limits of 
fact, jusstice, propriety, or truth ; excessive. 


i 


'I'he ordinary application of the pple and ppl. adj. now 
diflers from that of the finite verb : we say that a speaker 
' exaggerates his /acts^' but it Is his statements tliat are 
described as ‘exaggerated*. 

27*5 Pope Pref. toShaks.^xet most exaggerated thoughts ; 
the most verbose and bombast cxprc.ssion. 281a Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. z8 His exaggerated ceniiure of the 
methods of the ancients . . had an effect in diminishing 
their popularity. 1843 Bethunk -Sc. Fireside Sior. 39 Before 
any exaggerated report could reach them. 2849 Coddkn 
Speeches 37 'I’licre has prevailed a most exaggerated idea 
as to the necessity of that fon:e. a 186a Buckle Misc. 
ll'ks. (187a) 1. 308 Gods were exaggerated heroes, and their 
heroes were exaggerated men. 

3 . Abnormally enlarged, monstrous, overgrown. 
2860 Tyndali. Giac. 1. x. 6^ My route was an exaggerated 
zigzag. 2883 O. T. Miller in Harped s Me^. Mar. 600 He 
rvseiiiblcs on exaggenated wren. 

Sza'ggeratedly vegzoe d.^^ert^itcdli) ; adv. [f. 
prec. + To an exaggerated or excessive de- 
gree ; unduly. 

2854 Kingsley Alexandria iii. 94 He perceived so 
deeply, 1 may say so exaggeratedly, the analogy between, 
[etc.]. 2870 Kunkin Led. Art ii. 47 'i'he persons who most 
clearly cstiiuate their value, exaggeratedly estimate it. 2879 
Proctor Pleas. Ways .Sc. x. a 10 Turn we .. from, .the 
exaggeratedly iiionslruus cuttle-fish, to the. .sea-serpent. 

tSza'ggeratelyv Ohs. rare-'. li.*ex' 
aggvrate pju. adj., ad. I.. exaggerdt-us pa. pple. of 
e.xag,fieriire (see ExAtniKKATJi v.) + -LV 2.] prec. 

26^ N. Lockyer .Serm. 28 Oct. 3 'riic action of the Father 
towards the Sonne U .sad, and exprest cxaggeralely, etc. 

Exaggerating (cgza.‘-d.:5er<fitirj), ppl. a. [f. 
E .Y A G G KK AT K t'. -f - 1 N G - J 'I'hnt exaggerates. 

1818 jA.t. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 667 The exaggerat- 
ing language of Mr. Hastings. 2833 'riiiRi.wAf.r. in Philol. 
Mtts. H. 576 In this Mr. Ast discovers the haml of an 
exaggerating rhetorician. 2882 Mr.s. Lynn I.intok My 
Lime I. 77 \'ou idways were one of the mo:>t exaggerating 
children po.ssible. 

Hence Sza ffgaratingly adv. 

2858 Chamb. yrnl. IX. 376 She retailed wh.at Lisa .saw. . 
fluently, unrailiiigly, and, we regret to .add, cx.agger.atingly. 
1876 W. Graham Afem. 7 . Alac/arlane iii. 144 Neitlici 
lieartlessiy inapprcciative of the past, iior exaggeiatingly 
friendly to the present. 

Ezi^geration (egzie dijer^i jnn). [ad. J.. 

aggerdtion-em^ n. of action f. exaggerd-re : .see 

Kxaggkkatk.J 

tl. 'I’he action of hcapinj; or piling up; e.g. of 
silt by a river or the sea ; also i:ofu:r. that which 
is so piled up. Ohs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. u. ix. 221 Lakes grow' by 
the exaggeration of .Sand hy the Sea. Ibid. 11. xii. 241 The 
frnitfullest part of Egypt.. IS an Exaggeration, or Ground 
gained by the Inundation of Nilus. 

1 2. 'I'he action of emphasizing or dwelling on 
the j^rcatness of (a good or batl quality or act ion \ 
1386 A. Day AV/f. .Secretary 11. (1599) 93 In this exaggera- 
tion of vices, so also might there bee the like ofVcrtucs, as 
if one should exhort a man to Pielie after hee had set forth 
all the commodities thereof, 2622 Br. Andrewks .Serin. II. 
277 Of Hiiipelf it is said, and liy w'.ay of exaggeration, He 
humliled Himself to death, the death of the Cru.s!>. C2647 
Boyle Agst. .Sivearing Wks. (1772) VI. 11 They sw'car not 
but when they are .angry ; and then (for all our clamours 
and exaggenilions) they mean noh^m at all. <1 1743 .Swift 
(J.), Exaggeration of the prodigious rondc:iccn.sions in the 
uriticc to pass good laws, would have an odd sound at 
Wcstiiiinstcr. • 

3 . The action of cxaggcratinij or magnifying un- 
duly in words or represent alion. Also, an instance 
of this ; an exaggerated statement. 

2565 Jewel RePl. Harding^ Which [smal] companies he 
IChrysostome] . .by nn cx.aggcration . . cnlleth Nqlxaly. 1683 
Gracian's Courtiers ( Vrtc. 35 Exaggeration is a k ind of lying : 
by Exaggeration one gct.s him.seu the icput,ation of a man 
of bad (Tisceriiing. 1776 OinHON Peel. 4 A*. I. xvii. 442 
Such exaggcratioiLS will be reduced to their just value. 
2848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt Ip Pal. xxiv. (1879) 489 If we 
were to accept the account of Josephus as not an utterly 
baseless exaggenitiuii. _i878 HuxLiiV Physiogr. 177 The 
exaggeration of the vertical height in the diagram. 

b. Iransf. in Painting and .Sculpture : A height- 
ened representation of a subject either in design 
or by excessive colouring. 

2734 in BuildePs Did, s. v. 2738 CHAMnER.s Cyrl. a. v., 
This exaggeration must be conducted in such manner, as 
not to put the objects out of their natural characters. i8a8 
ill Weukteu; and in mod. Diets. 

C. concr. An exaggerated copy. 

1842-4 Emerson Ess., .Spir. Laivs Wks. (Bohn> I. 63 
Hideous dreams .arc exaggcratioiLS of the sins of the day. 
.*» 7 « Baker Hile I'ribut. viii. 131 The eye of this animal 
is the most beautiful exaggeration of that of the gazelle. 

4 . Aggravation of a condition, etc.; also cofur, 

1662 Cowley O. Cr<www//(i669) 70 'I’hc d i ligencr. of wicked 

persons.. Is only an Emphasis and Exaggeration of their 
wickedness. 

Exaggerative (egzie'd^erativ), a. [f. £x- 
AOOERATK V. -f -IVE. Cf. Fr. exagcralif] 

1 . Of a statement, representation, etc. : Marked 
by exaggeration, hy|>erbolical. 

1797 A. GEDD£l*if/^/(r 11 . Pref. 8 ’Phi* exaggerative lan- 
guage warns us not to take words of that kind in a strict 
theological meaning. 2863 Sat. Rev. Jan. 223 I'he ex- 
aggerative character of (hesc drawings. 1880 J. Hawthorne 
E.llice Quentin I. 97 Let this confession put the reader on 
his guard against.. exaf^gerative or prejudicial statements. 

2 . Of persons: Qiven to exaggerate; prone to 
exaggeration. 
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iljy Caklvlk /V, JCftf. III. v. iv, ‘ Out of door* contrauea 
the cxAugerative man, * were mad multitudes dancinjg; round 
the bonnre’. x8m H. Millkr Sck. 4* Sckm, xxiit (18^7) 
505 llie tender passion U always a strangely exaggerative 
one. 1870 J. H. F aiswxLL Mali, Mfu Lett, 3a Dickens 
was very often exaggerative and pantomimic. 

Hence adv,^ in an exaggerative 

manner. am'ffgeratlTMieM, the quality of being 
exaggerative. 

s8s6 Ckamb. yml, V. 365 F.xaggeratively exhibiting the 
defects of the system. iSl^ Carlylx Kemin, II. id * It were 
better to perish *, .is 1 exaggcratively said to myself, ‘ than 
continue schoulmastering , 1873 Sj^ctaior aa Feb. 245/1 
A certain exaggej-ativencss in some of bis anecdotes. 

Snggerator (egz»-(1.4er^t3J). [a. late L. ex- 
aggerdtory agent-n. f. exaggerd-re to Exaggerate,] 
One who or that which exaggerates. 

s8aa J. Flint Lett, Amer. Co This is the hill that a 
florid exagger,ntor has described an a solid mass of coal. 
x8a8 liituhv. MtiQ. XXIV. 47 Fear is a great exaggerator. 
1856 Mks, Rkowninu Anr. Leigh 1. 858 Those virtuous 
liars, dreamers after dark, Exaggerators of the sun and 
moon. 

Exaggeratory (Cg7.a:-d,;5erat3:ri), a, [f. Ex- 
aggerate V. + -ORY.] Containing or characterized 
by exaggeration ; prone to exaggerate.^ 

*759 Johnson Rassclas xxviii. 63 You fall into the com- 
mon errors of exai^gcratory acclamation. 1849 'i'ait'sMng, 
XVI. 539 The peculiar, egotistical, and exaggeratory tem- 
perament characteristic of the Americans. 

tEza*gitate, 2'- Obs, 7 /tj. ///i?. exagitat(0. 
[f. I /. exa^itdt- ppl. stem of exagitd-rey f. ex- (see 
t ag^i/d-re to put in motion, Agitate.] 

1 . irafts. To stir up (the humours, spirits, etc.) ; 
to quicken (the breathing) ; to set in motion (the 
blood) ; to excite. 

i6ai UuKToN A Mat. Md. i. ii. n. v, The divcll .. gets in 
with the .'lire, niul e\;igii.'iu-<s onr .s)iirits, and vexelh our 
souls. 1651 Hicr.s AV7/» Dhp. 155 I'he anxiety and ixiwer- 
fullcst respiration of the arteries is cxagilated. 1855 Cui.- 
rKvvKH, etc. Riveriui xv. v. 419 .Sh-iip Clysters, .which do 
exagitate the Humor, .whereby I he Symptomes .arc wont 
to hccuiiie more fiery, tjxy J. Kku.i. A t/i/u. r/stwi. (1738) 
294 A continual 1 Ic.ir . . exagitated by the Temptations 
of the Tuwn.^ X7»7 Fiia.uiNi; /.fW iV.SVz'. Maxy. Wks. 1775 
I. 20 It (liusiuessi has cxagilated my complexion to tn.at 
exorbitancy of Vermeile,^ that, etc. 1731 Akiu'tiinot Ru/n- 
0/ Did 328 'rhowarm Air of the lied exagitatos the lllood. 

2 . a. Of a disease, pain, etc. : To torment, 
worry, b. Of a man’s foes : To harass, persecute. 

a. 1531 in llurnct I/ist, Re/, II. x68 Itcing so long sick .and 
cxagit.'ilo with this same sore. 1596 Fii'x-flKi i'KAY Rir F. 
DniXv 1.1881) 11; The paincs th.at now exagitate his soule, 
'J'inie cannot tame. 1637 Tomi.ins<in Reuflu's pisp. 198 
When, .too iiiucli w.akirig hath ewagitated the mind. 1677 
(Iai.k t'/ 7 . (ie/itiUs 11 . IV. 32 When it [the soul] ah.al see 
and instil the desire of him into it self, .it .shal cease to lie 
c.\agit.-iied hy pricking dolors. 

b. z6oa T. l‘ ri2jiiiKiiKi<r Dt/'Mer 7 a, S. Chrisostome. . 
was.soexngilat by thecaluninious. and contumelious longues 
of hcretykes ., iLat, etc. 1618 T. (iAiN.si'ORn J\ \yarhcck 
in Select. 1 1 art. Misc. (1793)86 'Fhc king, .not determining 
to give tht;m battle, or exagilale them at all till, etc. o 1656 
IlALts Gold. Rem, (i68fi) 485 He w'.as sorry Martiulus 
should he so exagitalcd for .'i speech which.. was true. 

3. To attack violently (a doctrine, error, fault, 
etc.) ; to inveigh .against, rail at. 

1594 IIoOKF.K Eid. Eol. in. •1612) ifij This their defect and 
iinperfcctioii 1 hud rather lament in such case than exngitute. 
16^ Tkait Comm. Eph. i. 5 'Ifke doctrine of predestination 
was much luisuscrl and e.\agitated. 1685 Hax jkh Pnraphr. 
N. T. I IVt. iii. 8 Christians, .live in concord, not exo^^itat- 
ing, hut coinp.'issioriating each others infirmities. 

4. 'J'o debate, discuss. 

x6io Dosmk Pxcudo’Martyr 29.1 His Fast Title.. we have 
no reason to exngitate in this place, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Haw HI. Jas. III. Wks. 43 During his abode at Rome, the 
old question, .began to he exagitated. x66a .S. P. Air. 
Latitude Men \i\ PhenixW. 581 Tho this name of Latitude- 
Men be daily exagitated amongst us, both in lavcrns and 
Pulpil-s. 1749 Hp. Lavinoion Enihus. Mdhodistx PaP> 
HI. (1751) 330 Aristophanes in such a free manner exngilatcs 
the mysterious solcintiiiics. 

6. in etymological sense : 'I'o sluike out. rare. 
x64a Ansiu. to Oinertf. agst. King 11 Traiteroiisly exagi- 
tate .and tosse the Royall .Scepter out of his hand. 

Hcuce tSsa-ffitated ///. a. t SsA'tfftatlng 

ppl. a.t producing agitation, «listiirbing. 

x655-fe Stani.kv Hist. Philos. (1701) 578/r A coacerv,itc 
and exagitated Wind. i 6S9W.^ CiiAMBF.HLAYNK pfuirofinida j 
nr, ii, 'I h' ensuing storms exagitated rage. x66a S. P. Are. 
pititude-Men ih Phenix (1708) II. 507 Having taken an 
impartial View of thus so much exagitated Comp-any of Men. 
xdjd Sir T. Brownk Pseud, Ep. tv. ix. 200 In diseases of the 
chest. .Hippucrate.s condemneth it [snec/ing] as too much 
exagitating. 

t Exagi.ta*tioXl. Obs. [ad. L. exagitdtibn-em, 
n. of action f. exagitd-re : see Exagitatk tl] 

a. The action of stirring up (the blood, humours, 
etc.), setting in motion or exciting ; also an in- 
stance of the same, an excitement, b. Discus- 
sion. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 1134 This is but a flatu- 
lent cxagit.ition. 1615 CiConKK Rody c/^l an 474 AniniuH 
spirits are made of the vitali, changed by m.my ex agitations 
and alterations hy^ the arteries. x63« fr. Brud's Praxis 
A/ed. 401 Neyther is there any danger of the exagitation of 
the humors. tr. Bonet's M^rc. Com pit, vi, 216 The 

exagitation of the more gross particles (of the blood] is . . 
more languid. 1737 Common Sense (tjjS) I. t jQ Kxagita- 
tions of Cholor, which are apt tu lYcak out into Rogue and 
Rascal. 

VOL. III. 


tSwgite, V. 06 s. [ad. OF. exagtie-ry f. L, 
exagtidrs : see Exagitatk.] irans. » Exagitatk ; 
in quot. to keep on dcinonding. 

x6tx W. ScLATKR Tythes (162-^ 149 It is my Uberalitie to 
aflbord answer tu the Argument from first fruits ; W'hy doc 
you so punctually exagitc, exact it? 

Exagon, -gonal, obs. ff. Hexagon, etc. 
Exalacion, obs. form of Exhalation. 
ExalbimiixiOSa (eksaelbi/z min^Ms), (Z. Ha/, [f. 
Ex- prefix^ + L. albumen {albumin-) + -OSK.] 
•■wnext. 

1866 Treas, Bot.^ Exalbuminose, having no albumen. 

EzalblUnillOTlS ckssx^lbii/ ininos), a, Bot. [f. 
as prcc. + -oUH.] Having no albumen in the seed. 

x8m I.iNni.EY Nat. Syst. Hot. 226 They [ 1 .cntihu]ari:el 
are known from Primulace^ by their . . cxalbuininons em- 
bryo. s88o Gray Struct. Bot. li. 14 Seeds are distinguished 
intoalbuiiiinoiis .and cxalbuminous, those supplied withand 
those destitute of albumen. 

Exalgin (cks,a' ld.:5in). Pharmacy. Also ox- 
algine. [f. Ex- preiix ‘ + Or. dAy-or pain y -in.] 
A methyl compountf of acetanilide, so called Iron? 
its use as an anodyne. 

X889 /'harm, JrnL 3«.i Mar. 781/1 F.xalgine occurs in 
needle.s or in large while tablets. ^ 1890 Daily A i Dec. 
3/6 A prescription ordering cxalgiiie. 

£xallo*triote» a. nonn-wd. {bombastic), fas if 
ad.Gr. *i(nKkorpiWT 6 s, f. t^aKKorpto-tir, f. + a\Ad- 
Tpios foreign.] Brought from a foreign country. 

1849 Lytton f.'rf-rf<wfjr II. iii. Ixvi, Is there no mission in 
thy native land, f ) planeticose and cxaliolriotc spirit ? 
liZalt (egz^'lt), V. Also 5 oxsaulto, (S ex- 
halt). [ad. L, cxaltarCy f. c\r- (sec Kx- /;•<?/! l) 
allits high. (T. Fr. exalter (16th 0. in I.iltre). 

Vulgar Lai. iuui *e.ralfiitre of similar formation and 
meaning, of which the regular phonetic descendant is OF. 
essalcicrt essauder, rcpresontird in inod.F. hy the two vbs. 
exhausser to lift up. and exaucer to listen favourably to la 
prayer) : with the laller cf. 6.J 

1 . trans. 'To raise or set up on high ; lo lift up, 
elevate. In physical sense now arch, or rhcloricaly 
or in humorously bombastic use. 

X535 CovKKiiALK 2 Rsdras XV, 53 Thou haddest. .sliiyne 
m>'choscn, exaltinge the stroke of thy hamles. 1581 N, T. 
iKIicin.i Matt. xi. 23 ' 1 ‘hou Capharnaum, shall thou he ex- 
alted vp to hcaueii ? i6oz Siiaks. yut. C. 1. iii. 8, I haue 
scene Th ambitious Ocean .sw'cll .. To Ixi exalted with the 
thrcatniiig clouds. 1613 T. Millds ir. Mexia's J'reas. 
.Anc. tfr A/od. Times 954 Exalting his Courtlax lo strike 
the stroke. LuTTnKM. Brie/ Rd. (1857) IV. 401 

Yc.sterday one Hoyle was fincil ; as also to he cxall«*d in the 
market place, .instead of a pillory. 1711 Pops: Messiah 86 
Imperial Salem, rise ! Exalt thy tow’ry head. i8o8 J. 
Haki.ow Columb. 1, 325 Ex,alt your heads, yc oaks. 18*3 
Lamb Elia. .S«r, 1. xvii. 11865) *3* Exalting his umbrella 
over her poor basket of fruit. 18^ BlacknCAfag, Feb. 2B7 
Jait the rogues swing. And tliu.s he exalted. 

b, Iransf, To * lift up’ (the voice, a song), arch. 
Cf. Eniia.vce I c. 

x6ii Hibi.k 2 Kings xix. 22 Against ivhome hast thou ex- 
altcd thy voyce? 1709 Prior Henry .y Emma Tgj Now, 
Mjirs, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. 176# Fai.con’kr 
Shipwr, I, 642 The warl)Hng hirib e.v.alt their evening lay. 
*795 Agnks Musgkavk t icely 1 . 35 Jane, exalting her voii c, 
cried, elc. 

2 . In various or non-material senses : a. To 
raise in rank, honour, estimation, power, or wealth, 
t Formerly occas, with title as complement. + Also 
(rarely) with up. 

^ lat^oo Chester PI. bSlLaks. Sue.) 1 . 9 The three tryallcs 
in a throne. And trewe ’rreniiic. He groundcii in iiiy God 
hcade, E.x^aiilted by my e.vi clcnrj’c. 1430 I.vih:. Chron, 
Troy II. X, One she IForlune] can high in riches exalte 
And an other plunge in puiierlye. 1494 Fabvan Chnm, vii. 
ccxix. 241 Wylly.am exidted the Normans, .and gaiie vnto 
ihcym the chief rKis.sessyons of the lande. 1565 Cm.. Ali.kn 
in Fulke Con/ut. Dortr. Purgatory (1577) 377 Prone me 
that your mother Church praycth not for her lieparted . . 

r ou siiatl W exalted up for eiicr. 1568 Gkai ivN Chron, 

I. 72 It soetneth likely that you will aspire to take 
his crowne from him, am! to lx*: ex.altcd king yoursdfe, 
x6ii ilini.if Eu’k. xxi. 26 Exalt him that is low, and abase 
him thai is high, 1658 Wali.vk Poems, To my l.d. Pro^ 
ledor \s\. Still as you rise, the state, exalted too, Finds no 
distemper. 1667 Milton P. I,, i. 736 Scepter’d Angels., 
whom the siii>reme King Exalted lo such pow'cr. 1771 
Junius Lett. Ixvii. 330 Society can e,\alt the meanest and 
worst of men. x 85 x May Const. Hist. 'i86p I, i. lo He 
[George III] uiine to the throne determined lo exalt the 
kingly office. 

fb. To elate with pride, Joy, etc. Also intr. 
hrrefl. Obs. 

^*533.1^0. IICHNERS Gold. Bk. At. Aurel, (1546) lyb, 
With a littell faunur ye wyl exalt, augeiuent, and grow into 
gret prid. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 When the Empresse 
had. .cominilted the king to w.arde. .she was not therewith 
a little exulted. i6o5Shaks. f.earw iii. 67 Not so liol : In 
his owfie^rar.e he doth exalt himselfe. More then in your j 
adilitioti. 1647 Clarknuon Hist. Rrfi. 11.(1843148/2 'J'he j 
covenanters, .were very reasonably ex.alted with this suc- 
cess. 17 o8_Popk Ode .S’/. Cecilia 27 Music, .when tlic soul 
is press’d with cares, Exalts her in enlivening airs. 

c. rcjl. To assume superiorily. arch. 

1611 lIiBi.K 1 Kinn i. 5 Then Adoniiah the .sonneof Hag- 
gith exulted hiinselfe. saying. I wil he king. 1878 II. Tay- 
lor IHukalion iii. i. Exalt thyself p;wt limits of niy law, I 
feed thee .sliil. 

transf. 174* Loud. A Country Breiv i. ted. 4) 73 'I'hal 
the .Salt docs nut exalt itself above the Sulphur. 

d. To praiic, extol, magnify. Also absol. 


1430 1 .vnc. Chron. Troy 1. v, He that lyst her name so 
hyghe exalte. 1516 Pilgr. Per/. iW.de W. 1531) 59!), And 
exalting it [his holy lyfc] inoosi hye, mcke thyselfe in herte 
nioost luwe. r igtt Dkwrs lutrod. Fr. in Paisgr. 1023 In 
Heven. .they maylande and exalte with the salutes. 01545 
Ckoke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 18 My tongo shall both daye and 
houre, Dewly exalte thy iustice styll. ^si Hiulf I's. 
xxxiv. 3 O magnifie the Lord with me, ana let v& exalt his 
name togctlier. 1631 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromeua 
132 Taking opportunely huld of an occasion.. to exrdt the 
valour of the younger [Prince i. 17x9 Waits Ps, xeix. 11, 
Exalt the l.ord our God. 0x8^ Hoiio Tale Trump. 140 
The brandy and salt Wc now exalt. Had made a iioi.se in 
the public car. 

6. 'To raise lo a higher class, a higher degree 
of value or excellence ; to dignify, ennoble. 

1711 STFKLii sped. No. 4 f 8, I sliall not lower Imt exalt 
tlie Subjects I treat u}H>n. 1788 Klid Aristotle s Log. iv. 
5 3. 80 A liegative may lie exalted into an affirinativc, X79X 
Bo.sw'KLL yohnson 5 Apr. an. 1772 Men less exalted hy 
spiritual habits. 1836 Emkrson Nat., Lang. Wks. (Kuhn) 
II. 152 The moment our discourse, .is. exalted hy thought, 
it clothes itself in images. 

f. To .Stimulate (powers) to higher activity. 

*744 'Thom.son Summer 307 Each liquid , . liillaincs, rc- 
freshe.s, or exalts the taste, i860 Gto, Fa.ior Milt on El. 
VI. iii, Trivial luiuses had the effect of rousing and cx.alting 
the imagination. 

1 3 . In Alchemy and early Cheinislry : To raise 
(a substance or its qualities 1 to a higher ‘ degree ’ ; 
hence, in wider senst;, to raise in quality, refiiu, 
mature ; to intensify, render more powerful (phy- 
sical agents or effects). N\mftg. 

1471 Riim.ev Comp. Alih. x. in Asliin.fif)52) 17R Then up 
to Hcvyn they must Exaiiytl he., lo lie introny/atc In 
Clowds of clcrcnrssc. 1570 Df.k Math. I'ref. 8 A liquid 
Medicine whose Qiialitic ot hcatc is in tlie. 4 degree tx.-illed. 
z6zo K. JoNsoN Al,h. I. i, Haw 1 .. Sublimed (bre, and 
exulted thee, and fix'd thee [’ the third ri-gion? 1691 Kav 
Creation (1714) 92 Giber stonrs being exalted to that dct{i^'‘C 
of llurdiiess. ■7a5'6 Popf. Odyss. xxiv. 401 'I'lic hours 
produce their [vinesj Intent buds, and Sol exalts the jiiici;. 
1744 KtJUKiii.KY Sins 4 44 Oil, purified and exalted iiy the 
org.anical powers of the plant. 176a (ientl. Mag. 269 The 
sun is known to e.vhalt the poison of the viper. 1790 
A. Crawi'OMI) in I'hil. Trans. 1 , XXX. 402 A little strong 
vitriolic acid, by which the sniell w.is exalted, and a slight 
effervescence w.'ls produced. 1795 Kchki': Regie. I'eaec iv. 
VVks. IX. 14 I'liis is Jni'obini.sm sublimed and exalted into 
mo.st fuire. .essence. 1813 .Sm H. Davy Agnc. Chem, (1814) 
257 'i'ne seeds of pbinls cxulU'Cl by nillivation. 

t b. To volatilize, carry off in vapour. Obs, 

1686 W. Hakri.s tr. i emerys ( hem. in. lit. fed. 3) 735 The 
fuliginosity which made it black will he exalted and leave 
the Hart.s-hoin white. 

4. 'To raise in ilcgree, intensify, hciglitcti. 

184a W. (ikovr- (.'orr Phys. P\mys 92 If this intensity be 
exalted to a certain point the sulphuvet hccomi'S luminous. 
1859 Gni.LirK Fi ’^Timiis I'aint, 202 They Ivarnislies] enliven 
or ex.’ilt the colours hy tlieir colourless lrnns|iarency. 1870 
Eng. Aledt, 4 h‘»*.h. 512/2 ’Tt> colour gold, eras it i.s techni- 
cally called, to i xalt the colour of gold. 

6. . isl/ol. in passive of a hcavtaily body : To be 
ill the position of griMti st inllucncc. 

1647 Almnnak /‘or 13R6, 2 The Son is exalted and raksed 
iippp in he ly gri of he Kaiii, h® Mone is exalted in h© 3 
of he* Kill, lii^z CrM'KiTLrt P'.ng. /'hysie, ( 1656,1 48 Saturn 
hein.g exulted in Libra, in the house of Venus. 1819 J.\s. 
Wir.s(»N Did. Asfrol. s. v. Exaltation, If power may Ik: 
deemed exaltation, ail planets must be exalted when they 
arrive ul theiv northern ncMles, and advance towards our 
/.enilh. 

1i0. mmee use. Of a tlcily : 'To grant ,a iJraycr) 
[after OF. essa/cier, F. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv\. (i8'K>)6i The god almyghty 
lupyter. .wolde exalte his request e. 

i Exa’lt, <^bs. [f. Exalt d.] The action 
of exalting; in rpiot. — Fa.vi.tation 2 c. 

1617 Makkiia.m Cnval. vi. 2 Tu the exalt of the most scr- 
uire:ttjle Keast th.it enrr was created. 

Bxa*lt, //A'., short for Kxai.tkd. 

1871 Krownim; Pr. Hahenstid 1835 Krave.st of the brave 
Dners, exalt in Science. *873 — Red Cott. Nt.-eap 1122 
Out 1 stand K.valt and safe, and bid low cartli adieu. 

liEzaltado (egz^lla-do). [SJI., pa. pplc. of^A - 
altar to Exalt.] A moinijcr of the extreme radical 
party in .Sjiain. Also trans/, 
x8>4 ICi'stm. Rer. I. i’5 An apprehension of being 
csteeiiii.d suinewhal uf nil exaltado, may have induced him 
IT. Moore] to iiiaki: this little .s.'icrilicc. Ibid. J. 293 Miicii 
has l•een s.iid in Spain . . on the distinction .. between the 
.ModenuhfS and tlie i\xaltaJos. 

f Exaltate, v- obs, [f. L. cxaltdt- ppl. stem 
of ora/A/z-r? to Ex alt.] trans. = ICxalt v. ;l 
1471 Rn i-hV Comp. Aleh. x. in Ashni, 11652.' 179 Vf thou 
therfore thy Kodys wyll Exaltiil. 

t BzaltatOf //A’. Ohs. {ad. L. e.xaltdt-uSy pa. 
p])lc. of c.\altd re io Exalt.] =--* Exalted. 

M386 CiiAifCKR H'iP/s I'rol. 7(\4 In Pisces, wher Venus 
is exaltnt. a 14x0 Hofi r.KvB I)r Reg. Primr. 5227 Every 
man willethc to ben c-xaltate. e 1430 Lydc. Bochas vii. iv. 
(i.S54» 167 h, Amid the lic.-itien, was Venus ex.'iltate. ^ c X450 
Mirour Sttluacioun zi6i Sutoinones throne was with ncx 
graces exaltatc [z'. r. reisid}. c 2500 Lancelot 2551 Sum in 
to worschip to he exahate. 

Exaltation (fg/vltP'-Jon). Forma: 4 ezalt- 
aoioun, 4-7 exaltaoion, -yon, 6 oxbiUtation. 
[a. ¥. exalt at iatty ad. L. exaltatidn-cniy f. exalt are : 
ace Exalt.] The action of exalting; the fact or 
state of being exalted. 

I 1. In physical sense : The action of lifting up or 

4 G 
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EXALTATION. 


EXAMEN. 


raising on high ; the state of l)eing lifted lip, or j 
set in a high j)osition. I 

i6t6 Lank .SV'-.’^ xi. 278 He comes : uhase horse j 
f.Hiiwl the seas iiivndaiion, as th' rider Ml him on owne ! 
vx.disiiion. 1686 lloKSLCK Cntcif. Jesus xw\. \ l.ift me | 
lip from llie earth, that 1 may relish llte comf'urt of lliy ; 
(xaltiilion. 1794 H. Ai.*a.ms Ah/. A’a/. Phiios. I. x. 429 j 
When the sun i^ at its greatest exaltation in summer. | 
i860 TvNnAi.K C(iu. It. viii. 265 [(il.icierj tables, .a limit i.s | 
placed to their exaltation by tlv* Ldlowing circumstance, i 
b. Exaltation of the. Cross : a fcasl ohscrvctl on ! 
Sept. I4lh tsec qtiot. 1SS4}, ! 

1389 in En^. CiUs (18711) 54 Y*’ exaltacioti of y holy 1 
i.iouchc. 1480 CsXTON Chron. v. (i52o:6oh/x Than j 
M.t> the feest of iljc exaltacyoii of the cro.sse made. 1700 ; 
'J'vuuia.i, Hist. Enj^. 11 . 770 Thursday after the Exaltation j 
»»f the (’>oss in September. 2884 Catholic Diet. s. v. Cfoss, ! 
'1 lie * Exaltation of the Cros.s ' was celebrated frnm^ aru ient ! 
tiiucs in memory of the miraculou.s apparition which Con< ! 
siantine saw in the year 317. .The day was afterw.irds kept 1 
with greater .solemnity, when after the virlory over the ; 

in 627, Horaclins recovered the true cross. j 

t c. tofur. A fanciful name for : A flight (of , 
larks}. Ohs. ! 

<■1430 Tatk;, //,'rs 4 f 7 . t iRaai 30 A exaltacion of ■ 

larke-v 18x4 J. M Cc.’Li.ocH .SVe/A^W 111 . 407. 1 have nc\cr 
• pokiMi of ‘ an’cx.'iltation of lai ks *. 1883 Stand. int 26 Sept. ' 

•„a Every one with .any pretence to be gentle-folk .spoke of i 
-an c.xaUation of larks. ! 

2. In non-material sense : a. Elevation in autho 
lily, dionity, power, st.ation, wealth, etc. ; es/>. the | 
t Ifvation of a sovereign to a throne, f Also oiras. • 
Am e.xalted position ; elevated rank. j 

1490 t.'ivx ros En.'ydos vii. 33 'J'he place where hir glorye 
and cxalt.icion ought to W. .inanyfe'ited. 1539 'J'on'siai.i. . 
.^crm. Palm Sana. 11K2J1 15 Here it is to be noted, that * 
tfod gauc to Christe his exaltation, as to man, and not as : 
to god. 1568 OwAFTON Chron. 11 . 72 Ye have presumed j 
thus to stande agaliiNt 1 he i^xallalion nf this oure sovereigne. 
f6xi IhuLi; Judith xvi. 8 'Lhc exaltation of those that were ; 
oppre.«ed. /f 1631 Donnk in .SVvV< 7 />w.r 1 18401 104 'rhoiigh 
f:uth be of an infinite cx.'iltatioii above iinderst.'inding. 16^ 

( J.Il. Hist. Cardinals in. ii. jC'B I'he Ivv.iltaiion of this F*ope j 
liappcn'd u^Hiij Ascension day. 17191)1-: For. (18401 j 

II. li. A2 Like that of Joseph's bretiiren, when he .. told | 
them tile .^tory of his cvail.Ation in Ph.araoh‘s court. 1791 | 

II0.SWKI..1. Johnson (i8i6‘ 11 . 188 A master, .i.s in his highest • 
I'ixaltation when he is loro /‘.ircntis. i8fS Fboi.’ok /list. ! 

II L xiii. 8S I'hc Reformation in their minds was as.so- j 
ciated with the exaliatioii of base blood. j 

b. J'-lation of feeling ; a state of r.apturona emo- j 
tion ; an iiiulue degree of pleasurable excitement, i 
.Vlso Hath, (see qnot. tSHi.|'. j 

1494 Faoyan Chmn. vi. cevi. 210 In tyme of whichc exalt- i 
acion of his tnyiide, he . , ch.arged the wafer that he shuldo 
llowi* no hygher. 1707 t.ond. (nv;. No. 4351/1 We want j 
Wolds to express the Exaitulion it has rais'd in us, to see 
Your Majesty's unwearied Endeavours, .crow’n'd with such • 
...Suci>ss. 1870 l- Mi.iisoN .Y/v. .V .SW//. vii. 144, 1 knew a 
Muin in a ceriain religious exalt.ition, who thought it .an 
honor to wash hi-; own face, 1874 M.acdhi.ky /\',s/ons. in 
.dent. Di\. vii. 234 'i'here was nuihlng p.irticularly notice- 
:.ifle in him except, .a condition of cx.altation in the .spiing. 
:88 a Syd. S r. Lex.., Pxa/tati.vi, the immoderate int:rcase. 

..f tlic action of an organ. ! 

e. An cxirdling, a laudation. 

1630 111 mnr.KT /’/// b'orntaliiy 190 Your praises, and exalt- 
.aioiis of frt;c gr.i .a, i 


d. The raising to a lofty pr)int of excellence ; i 
< .xalted degree ; an exaltcil inaiiile.station. 

1656 Cow LliY Pindar, i^dfs, p.rutns ii, Tli'Heroick Exalt- ' 
:.liuii:9 of Cood, Arc so far from I - inltaMDc d, \Vc i.ount them 
Vice. 1667 Re.si /««. .S'c/v/i. /»/. /'<y///o-ii67v) 67 'I hose 
Heavenly ihxlics. .are fit . . instriiinents for the Soul, in ii.s 
iiighest Exaltations, a 1694 T ii.i.insoN -S'^ rw. i. Wk.s (1714' 
i in (ajd all I’erfcctions in their lii;;h!?--l degree and tx;dt- 
ition meet together. 1837 III, M au i i.ni au Soe. .lurcr. ill. ; 
I The degree of civilisation of any people i orn.spond.s witli 
he e.xahiilioii of llic idea which is liie most prevalent among , 
hat people. x848.MACi\iM.AY /ii.\t. En^. 1. 12 l'h:U chivalrous ! 
pint . . wvis found iti the highest ex.iltatioii among the 
.Vorman nobles. 1883 Christian Comnr.o. 6 Dec. 174/1 Is , 
this exaltation of the ideal of life an evil ? | 


0 . Augmentation in degree or intensity. 

173* Law Serhus C. v. (ed. 2> 73 The refinement and 
ev.'iluitioii of our best faculties. 184a W. ( iKOVK Corr, I'hys. 
/■'onesio Wc obtain an indefinite, exaltation of chemical 
pjw'cr. 1855 Hain Srnst’s .y tut. n. ii. 4 1. 11:1641 177 The 
.skin is therefore marked by a great exultation of the com- 
liiou .sensibility of the body. 

f. Of ])rict-'s : A rise. rare. 

1866 Ro(.;i.-.i'S ei.^ric. Prices 1. xxi. 536 The last two 
years being atfecied by the exult.'ition in the price. 1884 
■ ll'orh\ iVagt's 72 (juitc as great is the exultation in the 
pi i.c of rnillsfone.s, 

3 . Astrol. I'he place of a jdanct in the zodiac 
ill which it wa.s considered to exert its greatest 
mfluenco. Also 

C 1386 C ii.u'ijiiK .'igr's T, 41 Phclius the .sonne. .was neigh 
Ills i;xulli:i.:i jun. 2398 Tmkvisa lUtrih. I)e /*. P. viii. ix. 

' * (95) I he sunric hath his vertue and exaltacioti in the 
• yghlecnlh gree of .Aries, 26*5 Fm.7i Hkw Kollo iv. ii, 
Mars bis g.vudium rising in the ascendant I hut joint with 
i.ilira i jo, the house of Venus And Imiiin (keli, Mars his 
exaltation \print,\i exultation] Itli’ soaventh hmise. 263a 
■Ma si.\r.KH cV/j- .lAf-Mw/ II. ii, She in her exahaiion, and 
he in his triplicite irinc and fad#, .a.s.suiv a fortunate com- 
hinalion to Hymen. 2751 Ciiamiikk.s (>/. s.v., The i.sih 
t,^-gri e of t ;in« er, is ihe exaltation of Jupiter, aceonling to 
Albvima/ai . 2819 J a.s^ W i i son / >/c/. A strol. ». v.. The ori- 
giiiut iricaiiuig of ibe |ilarii'ls' c.xultations s«-tm.stohave. Ijoun 
unknown in the time of I»t<;Ieniy. 2839 IUii.i y Festus (18341 
1 21 2 om cxaltuii.jnsund tripliciiics, Fiery, airy and the rest. 


fig. 26o7--m Bacon Ets.^ Custom ^ Educ. (Arb.) 37a 
111 such places the force of Costume is in his cxaltacion. 

1 4 . In the older chemistry and ph3rsiology : The 
action or process of refining or subliming ; the 
bringing a substance to a higher degree of potency 
or purity ; an instance of the same. Obs. 

2472 Kii'LfeV Comp.AUk. X. in Ashm.(i6s2. 178 Kxaltacion, 
Full lytlyl yt ys dyffercnt from Sublymacyon. 1376 Bakkk 
')ervctl 0/ Health 276 a, Let the exhaltation of the vinegcr 
Vic after done on a soft fyixj. 1695 I- iMMK i^uersit. 111. 1S4 
Exaltation i.s euapoiation of the impure humour. 2666 J. 
Smith Old Ajsc m? 'riu: Chyle it self, .receiving yet farther 
exaltation.s, 2686 W. H arris \t, Lotnery sChem. 11. v. ted. 3) 
486 rinciiirft of Cinnamon , .is an e.xaltation of the more oily 
]*arLs of C.Hinuiiioii in .Spirit of Wine. 27x8 Qi'Incy Conipl. 
Disp. 8 Salt.s, most capable of Exaltation, wrapped in a 
small I'ortion of Fhlegm. 1752 CHAMHKHS(.>r/. .s. v.. It is this 
cxaltatii iti of the sulphurous part in strawberries, that givc.s 
them their agreeable, vinous taste. 

t‘b. toner. A substance in a highly refined 
coiulition. Ohs. 

1686W. HARK'istr. Li-mcrysCkem. i. xx.(t;d. 31437 Flower 
of Sulphur, .is an exaltation of Sulphur. 

Ezaltatwe > egzy Itntiv , a. rare. [f. E. #.r- 
alldt- ppl. stem of exalidre (.see E.xalt) - e -IVE.] 
Tending to exalt. 

x8xo liK.STiiA.M 11S2H 23 Of these two hrandie.s 

of ihr art of dcccnti<)n, the first mentioned may be termed 
the depressive, .tlic other the .sclf-c.xaltalivc. 

Exalted (‘gzg ited ),///. a. [f. Exalt v.] 

1. Kai-cd or set up on high; elevated. 

2602 Shaks. Jnl. C. I. i. 65 Wecjic your teares Into the 
Chatiriell, till the lowest .stre:uiie Do kisse the most exalted 
.Shoics of all. 4t 2631 Dkayton Flcgies, To IT. Proiotiy 
Thoughts, .winged to (fy To that exalted stand. 2728 PofK 
D/inc. II. 17.S 'Duo' half the heav’n.s he |xnirs the e.xaltod 
urn. 2782 fliimoN Dec/. tH- F. II. io3 The (ireat King., 
from an exalted throne Itcheld the misfortunes of his arms, 
t b. Of the voice : Elevated, raiseil aloud. Ohs. 
2712 Stkki.k Spec/. No. 147 F 2 TheNe pronounce the first 
part of a .Sentence with a very exalted Voice. 1743 IhM.KKi ey 
iS" ('i MMiNS I'oy. .S. Seas 74 With an e.xnUed Voice, Cairtain 
C p, says, etc. 2790 ‘ A Lady ’ Xornian .V Pertha 11^ 148 
Mrs. Westbrook and Noniiau heard their exalted voices, 
but Could not ilistinguish their words. 

2 . Elevated in rank, sLition, or ])uhlic eslima- 
lion. Usually without implication of atiy previous 
lower condition : Highly placed, of high station, 
etc. An rxallt'd /tersonaipi ' : iiseil for sonu one of 
high tisuully royal or princely) rank, whom it i.s 
not de-^ired to designa'^* explicitly. 

2623 6 Coi.KKKAM ti, F.raltcdt promoterl. 2737 Poi-E Hor. 
Fpn.'. II, ii. Tofi Peers give way, e.valted ,as they arc, Kv’n 
to their own S-r-v-nce in a car. 1800 Fisiifb Amfs Fultxy 
i'H lCnihingfo.v Wks. {i 8 o>p tiO Tiiiu.* never fails to bring 
every exalted reputation to a strict .scriitiiiy. 2828 Scoi i 
F. .1/. J‘erth xxii, 'I’he ]ihysician. .hoped he saw hi-> exalted 
patient merry ami happy. 2847 Dii. Corkik in Ilohoyd 
/Uenioria/s 1 i8.)o- -24H To j>!ari: over us .an exalted personage 
who has not been edm ated among us 2855 Mac.\i'i.ay 
t/i.\t. Fug. IV. 41 .Any man wliom a revolution lio-s. .hurled 
down from an exalttni station. 

3 . Of persons : Impassioned, rapturously excited, 

271a .Stkki.ic Spcct. No. 503 f 2 When the Mu.sick w.as 
‘.froiig and bold, sh»: look’d exaltdl, hut serious. 2624 
Soi'TiiKV Koderich xti. From vale To vale the exalted Ado- 
si iid.-i went. 

b. t)f the jnil.sc: High, rapid. 

1742 Fir.i.iuso J. .-Indrat’s i. xiii, His pulse was very 
c-xalied. 

4 . Of feelings, powers, scMiliinents, slates of the 
mind : f a. rarried to a high degree ; intense, 
b, Kleviitt^d, lofty in character ; sjiiblime, noble. 
Cf. Kx.m.tation j d, e. 

2602 .Shaks. Twl. ,V. II. V, 30 Besides she uses me with 
a more exalted respect, than any om? else. 1665 Bt>vi E 
Kc/L I. vi, lie, whose high Reason, and exalted 
Piety, has. .phu ’d him above th«.:iu. 1704 J. 'I'kait / 1/vn- 
11. i, 381 You cannot boast a more oxabed Hatred 
Ag.'iiiist ihe Visicr's Person. 2746*7 IIkkvky .^^f^lit. (1H18) 
160 riie light of (iod’s countenance will iir.Mliate. .all their 
exalicd fiicullics. 28x2 .Sir H. Davy Chent. Philos. 12 
M'.iitii with the atdor of an extending and e.xalted religion. 
1847 .MI-K.SON Rtpr. Aten, tioethe Wks, iBohiP I. 38-2 Some 
men are horn with exaltcti powers for this second creation. 

c. f.)f diction : ICIcvatcd, ‘ high-lluwn ’. 

1647 Ci.AKKNMuN Hist. l\eb, I. (1843) 6.T After many ex- 
alted expression-s to that purpose. 2684 Eahi. Ruscom. Ess. 
Translated Verse In what exalted slicins Sicilian Muses 
. . Pi'oidaim .Saturnian Times. »7?9 T. .Shfridan Xt. Pirrsins 
Dcd. 8 A most ex.T]ted Lcclmc, instructing' us in tlie true 
Ficedoin of the Mind. 

1 6. Chem. and Phys. Refined, sublimetl, concen- 
trated. Cf. Exalt z/. 3. Of flavour, smtll, etc.: 
Intense, strong. Ohs. 

*594, Fi at Jnveli-ho. iii, 85 To make proieclion. .with a 
medicine so exalted, as that one slial extend vpon a hun- 
dielh. 1712 W.Pomct’s Hist. Drugs I. 14 It contains a 
great d«-al of exalted (.)il. 2746 R. Jaaif.s Introd, Monfet's 

Health's hnprm'. 18 'l h« .Solan Doosc. .whose flesh is of 
a very txalttd 'Paste. 1752 CiiAktiiKKN Cyd. s. v. Exalta- 
tion, Most .sulphurous matters, much exalted, arc ohserved 
to be* of .T led colour. Peggr Anonym. (1809) 146 The 

venom of the Adder, or English Viper, is not so exalted., 
ns that of the Italian. 

Ezaltedly fegzp'ltedli), nr/®, [f. prec. + -ly‘^.] 
In nti exalted manner or degree ; in .1 high style ; 
also, with exaltation or excitement. 

1790 (’f. W.M.Kivk .Yc/'/tf. II. xviii. 51 No onu can think 
fcjsaltcdly of Hod, and think iiicanlv of man, who is the 
Work of (Jod. 2852 Jllachsv. Afag.’\.\X\. 747 One docs 


not require to dine cxaltcdly in order to dine well. 1855 
Dickens in J. Forster Life (1874I 111, Old Leniaitre playR 
his famous character, and never did I see anything, in art, 
so exallcdly horrible and awful. 2887 T. Hardy IVood- 
lauders II. xvii. 323, ‘1 knew I was right!’ said Grace 
c.xidtcdly. . 

Ezaltednets (egz^ ltednes). [f. as prec + 
-NFS8.] The tiiuility or condition of being ex- 
alted : a. in character, mind, nature, etc. : b. in 
social jjosition, rank, etc. 

a. 1659 H. M()Rk/w;/w/. jr<>«/(»662' J7iThe .Soul of the 
Mi>thcr, in wliich there is no such me.asure of. .cxaltcdness. 
274a G ray H’ks. 1 1825) II. 113 '1 hceiiialte(lnos.sof.sijnit' mind.s 
.(mayinake them insensible to these light things. 2826IiYRON 
SieecCor. xii, The stem cxalledness of zeal. i88x A. B. 
Bri'ci: Chie/ End Rcvelat. iii. 132 I’he Divine perfection 
. . is judged of by reference, not to the idea of grace, but 
ml her to that of e.vallcdness aliove. the world- 

b- *730-6 Kaii.I'Y ifolio), E.xnltedHess. .height of promo- 
iii..ii. 2860 PusiiV Min. Proph. yji Pdde doth imitate cx- 
altedncss. 

Ezaltor (eg/.f/Uoi\ [f. Exalt v. 4 -euE] One 
who, or that which, exalts (in senses of the vb.). 

1471 RtPi.KY Comp. Akh. Pref. in Ashm. (1632', Fro thys 
ciivyos valey of vaiiyle, O our Exalter. 1580 .Sidney A r. 

i6v2i (oq D noble sisters, .who were the onely exaltcrs 
tif all womaiikiiidc. 2678 R. Barlt-ay Apol. Soakers viii. 
S 6. '/50 Dur Adversaries are Exaltcrs of the .Scriptures in 
words. tr. Pmui's .'^lerc. Compit. xviii. C21 Cinnabar 

. . is an useful Ex.-vlter, and a . . s.afc Alcxlierick. c 27^2 
SwiKi Ans:(>. to *A CondusiofT in Anderson Poets Cl. 
Frit. 1 171)4’ 1^- M7 l majesty never shall be my exalter ; 
And yet she would ra'se me, I know', by a baiter ! 2732 A. 
Hill Adv. Poets, EpEt. 5 A Poet is.. an Exalter of wlml 
is most dignified, and subsiaiitial, in Nature, a 1849 J. C. 
Mangan Poems 176 I'he Gr.Tve is the only Exaller. 

^'hl. sh. [f. as ])rec. 4 -l.vt. i.] The 
.nctioii of the vh. EvALT ; in (plot. + * 

Exaltatjon i c. 

2486 Fh. St. Alhiins F vj a. An Exalt yng of Larkis. 1688 
R. lIuLML Armoury, Ivvalting of larks. 

Exalting (iT^'-y ltitj\ ///■ [f- ns prec. 4 

-INK-.) That exalts (in various senses ol vk). 

2665 lloYi.F. Oixas. Kcfi. 1. ii. ii675> 711 I'he exalting Effi- 
cary of this ki ul of Distillatioti. 1844 Emerson .YtTi' Eng. 
Ke/ormer.i \Vkh. ' Bohn ' 1. 261, I find nutliing lie.-dthful or 
exalting in the smooth (Miivciilioiis of sooifty, 1859 Gm.- 
Lieit is: Ti.vius Paint. 202 The; pei:iiliar cxalling elfect of 
varnishes iqion colours. 

1 knee Exa’ltlnifly ndv. rare. 

185s ( hamb. yrnl. IV. 222 The skill’s glory . . slione througli 
till in tb*n' featurcsj so exaltirigly. 

i'Ezaltive, «- Ohs. [f. Kxai.t v. i -ivk.] 
'rending to exalt or elevate. 

1560 Roi.i.and Crt. Venus i. Mt*. to persvv.'ide with 
wrung enarraiive l.ufe to ubstenc, it is so exallive. 

t Ezaltment. Ohs. [f. .is prec. 4 -MKNT.] 
'ri)e action of cx.ilting ; the state of being exalted ; 
exaltation. 

1C60 \V, Si-CKP.R Nonsuch Prof. loc) As he was abased for 
llic I'realures e.vidtmenl, so he was exalted for the erealiin-s 
abasenient. a 1677 Baurow H'ks. 1 16871 i- 4 '^ S.nnctiiy im- 
])lying. .an exaltineiil in iiulure or use of ihc thing, which is 
denoininalcii thereby. 

j Ezaltress. Ohs. rare, [f. Exai.tkk 4 -K.ss.] 
.She wlio exalts. 

1650 WniKi-s Truth's Coujl. iii. 81 Yours fyour opinion | 
will be found the great cxallinpsse of free-will in men. 

Exam (eg/a." ink (olloq. [Short for Examina- 
tion.] An examination (i^^eiise 5 ;. 

1877 Drti'en to Rome 67 (D.) Things iiu-iy tie altered since 
the writer of this iioveletle went llirougli his exani. 1882 
J. Haw laiiRNi-: Fort. Fooli. xix. He sported his oak once 
five coiuiecutive days and nights lieture an exam. 2884 
Athenirnm 15 Mar. Advi., Matriculation and other Exams. 

t Exa'XnOf Z'. Ohs. Sc. Also 6 oxom( o. [Short- 
ened var. of Ex A mink; cf. fVtr7;//w# among the 
forms of the latter.] riXAMiNE 

*5<3 Doi'glas .Ends xii. vii. 48 Begouth for till c.\em, 
and till assay The wond w-yih mony crafty mo.dycyn, 2572 
.Sempitt Fall. {i872» 146 Gif ihay repimt not. .E.\anie Ihiiir 
conscience uf particular pactioun. 2588 A. King tr. Cam- 
sins' Catet'h.2i») P.efoir iiidgeineiil' exainc ihy .self and ihow 
sal find grace in the sight of t^od. 

Ezamen (egzr'Lmen). [a. (through Fr. ex~ 
amen or directly) E. cxdmen means of weighing, 
tongue of a bakiricc, testing, examination, lor 
*cxagmen, f. *exa^-, ex/j,yM' to weigh accurately : 
sec Exact v. 

The sense ' tongue of a balance ' (ligula) rests on the au- 
ihority of the schoibist toPersiu-s; it. seems to oixur in Virg. 
. En. XII. 73^, where, however, ‘ scale-beam ’ would equally 
suit the context. .Servius ob.scurcly explains it as ‘ filnm 
quo Irutina regitur.’ (L. exdmen ‘ swarm of bees, flock [ is 
related to e.dgere in the .sense ' to lead or drive out *.) The 
Romanic forms, It. esame, Sp. exdmen, Fr. exatnett, are 
.syTiunymou.s with Eng. examination,] 

1. Examination, scrutiny (of a doctrine, system, 
etc.) ; investigation (of an afTair). Now rare. 

2628 Bolton Florus 'I’o Rdr. 4 The doctrines .. arc such 
as thou art to exfiect from an Heathen .and thiJr examen 
will elsew'herc fall^.aiL filly. 2645 City Alarum 17 They 
allow the Prince of Orange every smnmcr a tun or two of 
Ki»ld without examen, for Inionigcncc. 2725 Lsoni /' a/- 
ladio's Arch/t. (jiya) I. 4|; Things, .which 1 hud learnt by 
a very laborious Examen and long Study. 2802 Fiirkli 
Led. Art i, (1848) 370 Recalled his pupil to the examen of 
the great principle. 2890 K. Johnson Eise^ Christendom 
123 'i'hat only I is] wise iX hich . . the law of God or the ex- 
amen of his senior has pointed out. 
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XZAMIirATION, 


BXAMIKABIUTT. 

b. EccL and Law, (<?) A formal examination 
(of the conscience or soul). (^. The examination 
(of a candidate for ordination, (r; fA legal ex- 
amination or inquiry 

i 64 i Lift Father Sarpi 90 In nil those days he 
matk a most cx^t cxaincn^ of his Soul. 1669. VVoonifP-Ao 
St,^ Teresa 11. vii. 59 This Examen shall have a Bell to ring 
to it . . T^t every one . . at the time of the Kxaincn, kneel 
down and briefly^ examine her conscience. 1685 H. Conski r 
Pract, Spirit. Courts 95 ’I’o compel them to . . undergo the 
Examen the Judge iniposeth upon them. 1696 PiiiLLn>.s, 
Fxamett^ a 'J rial, IVoof, particularly of one that is to be 
.admitted to Orders or Employment. ISo lyax in Bailicv.! 
1853 Eaiikr a llfor fesus a6 Wc might ask it . .in our examen 
of conscience. 1885 Catholic Diet, s, v. Examination 0/ 
ConscicHcty St. Ignatius . . also recommends a p.'irticul.-ir 
examen to he made, at least daily.. on that particuhar sin 
into which the individual most frequently falls. 

t2. A critical dissertation or treati.se (on any 
subject) ; an examination, disquisition. Ohs. 

Holland Sueton. 'lo Kdrs, Correct what is ami.ssc 
according to the Examen and Review annexed to the end 
of all. 1651 BAXfi>;k Inf, Hapt. Ap d. 7 ITaving greedily 
read over his Exhurl.atioii and Examen a little before. 1667 
Boylk J/zV/fri, An Examen of 'I'hc Origine (and Doctririci of 
Suhstantial Formes. 1738 Johnson Let. to Cave Sept, in 
Bos'tvelly An Examen of Mr. Pope's Essayi &c, 
t3. Invcstigariun by experiment ; a test, assay. 
x66x Gi.anx’im. Canity Do^'wat. viii. 7^ The only way to 
know wh.it is sophisticate is to bring all to ih® Examen of 
the Touchstone. 1664E VKLYN Fyfva (1776) 25 Some.. . might 
here recommend to u.s a more accurate Microscopical 
Examen. 1717 K. Slawk in Phil. Trans. XXX.. gfis, I made 
a yet more nice and cerlaiti Evamtni of these Waters, by 
mixing Milk with them. 1765 Wilkin.son ibid. LV. loj We 
proceeded to the more important examen, to discover tin: 
prt^cise qu.antity of cork necessary to sustain a man in the 
water. 

4. The tongue of a biilauce. rare. 

1x83a (jKli. Pompdana I. iii. ^4 Cotnmnn scales, .were 
found, .without that little projecting point above the beam 
which serves to mark more accurately the absence of equi- 
poise, and which w.as called hy the. .Romans, .ligul.t, and 
e.v.'uncn.j 1833 J- H'T.i.ano XI, xnuf. Metals IJ. Wlien 
the licam does, by the po-ition of il.s examen or vertical 
spur over the axis, appear to h.iv® ii>, two hr.'ichia exactly 
in oquilihrio. 1850 Wl.^lis / VV /. Terms a. v. 

Exameter. -iron, obs. fT. I Ikx.vmetek. 
Examinability (egzrc^minabi'litih [f. next: 
see -fTY.] The quality of being examinable. 

1879 Lmo Rep. \pp. (.^iscs Ho. Lords IV. Sot No ques- 
|.iou arose to the validity, or examinahility of a foreign 
judgment. 

Examinable (cg/.a^'minabM), ti. [f. Examine 

z». +-AnLi:.] 

1, C’apabic’ or arlmitling of being examined, 
i* Of a body ; 'Ehat is to be tested {ohs. >. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. t« 2 The Draughts and 
first hiwes of the 0:iino. are positiiie, hut . . tiot examinable 
hy reason. 1651 Comlilert Prof. 11673' 8 (he tt 

bodies are more evaminalilc by being scatter'd into parcels. 
1677 H Ai.K Trim. (V/y. Man, 11, vii. aoo Whatever the truth 
of this Opinion be, it is not here properly cxaininahic. 1678 
R. kessKLi. G'her in. ii. in, iii. 220 Blow upon the Surface 
of the Exaiiiiuahle Body until it flows. 1794 C>. Adams 
A 7 f^ ly Exp. Philos, fl. xxl. 404 The smallest cxarninable 
(jUautity’of matter. 1808 IIknuiam .SV. Reform fa Half a 
dozen witnesses not exainin.ahle but at so many dilTercnt 
days. 1853 Kank Crinudl Exp. xxxvii. (1850) 340 'J'he 
horn, .was perfectly cxaiiiinalile. 

fb. Sc. P'-xaminaMe petrous: parishioners elig- 
ible to be cxaininctl for admission to cummunion. 

17x9 R. Ekskinf. Let. in Fr.ascr Life 46 [ l lmis*. an;] up- 
wards of 5(.)oo ex-amiiiable persons in llie c«jugregaiion. 
17U Wai.krk Life of Cargill -yy In which Parisli 300 out of 
goo examinahle f’ersoiis w.isted away. 1850 Form qf Petit, 
in Cook .Styh's of Writs Ch. Crts. .Sc. 185 f'he present ex- 
aininalile popiil.aiion of the parish amuunt.s lu - persons. 

2. /rfw. .Subject to examiiialioii or inquiry ; com- 
petent to be examined or inquired into ; cognisable. 

X59^ Wi's r .V>o«^^;/ii. Chancery § 71 That it be such :is is 
e. vain It table in this court. 1666 Pkpys Diary 21 Feb., 'Fbe 
privileges of P.'irliament . .arc few to the Commons’ house, 
and those not examinable by them, but only by the JTouse 
of Lords. 1765 l«i..\cKsiosK Comtn. I. xviii, 471 His de- 
terminations art^ (in.1l, and examinable in no other couit 
wh.itsocvcr. x8t8 Cwwisk Dijicsf (cd. 21 V. A fine . , is 
properly cxainin.il'le in that court only W'hcre it i.s entered. 
1884 Sir C. .S. C. Bowkn in Law Rep. <J‘ Bench XIII. 87 
His intentions are cxaininahic to this extent. 

Ezaminailt (eg/a."minanlh sh, and a. Also 7 
-ante, S ent. ad. 1« examinant cm y pr. pple. of 
exdmmdre'. see K.\amink». and -ant. 

'Fhe passive sense 2 (in our quots. earlier than x) is un- 
eiymologiral ; .ipp. it was felt that the older Ex \minatf, sh. 
elyiiiologically meant rather ‘one w'ho has been examined’ 
than ‘one who is being examined,’ and the deriv-itivc of 
the nr. pple was adopted to express the latter notion.] 

A. sb. 

1. One who examines ; esp. one who conducts 
a judicial or academic examination ; an examiner. 

i6ao SniiLTON Qiti.v. ill. 11. i, Don (,)nixote. . w.is so dis- 
croct, that the two examinants undoubtedly believed he 
was quite well. x66i Evei yn Diary \ ^ May, The Examin- 
ants or Posers were Dr. .Dupurt, (freek Profcs.sor at Cam- 
bridge; I)r. Kell, etc. a 1797 H. Wai.poi.I: Mem. Geo, If 
HI. 271 The chief examinents were CJcneral ( ■holmondcley 
and L(jrd Albemarle. 18x8 Scott llrt. Altdl. xiii, 'I'hc 
upper end, where the examinants^ sate, was thrown into 
shadow. 1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. xi, 'I'he converts . . 
were., older Christians th.in cither of (heir examinants. 
x 8 S 9 J C. Houhouse Italy 1 . 288 Objects whose authenticity 
may be questioned by the first cool Examinant. 


b. In comb, self-txaminant (nonce-word). 
i8»S CoLKuiDGE Aitis Reft. tx854> 136 If the self-examinant 
will abandon this pasitioii. 

1 2. a. One who is being examined ; one who is 
being examined as a witness ; a deponent. Obs. 

1588 Losses Spt, Narty in llarL Misc. (jVlalh.) 11 . ^2 'I'hc 
admiral came away with seven and twenty sail, which this 
examinant did tell. i6«i El&ing Debates Ho. Lords yC-AWX- 
den) 29 .She .slaundercd the examinant : btiug toild of the 
daunger of a .sclaunder, she is fledd. X7Xt AknuTHNoi- 
Joint Bull \\v\y He brought a certain powder to his mistress, 
which tlie examinant })elieve.s to be the s.Tnic. 1777 T. 
M’‘Kkan in .Sparks Corr, A met. Rev. 11853) 1 . 446 ()ue of 
the cxaiiiinants said that . . a great number of . . oificers were 
killed. x 8 xa J. J. Hknrv t^st. Quebec 161 'I'hc ques- 

tions did not admit of eipiivocation, if the exununants had 
been so inclined. 

tb. One who undergoes an examination as to 
his fituc.ss for church membership, ord inn lion, etc.; 
an examinee. Obit. 

1633 O. RotiKKH Treat, .S.icraments it. 14 To instruct all 
Chrisiiaii examinants, in (heir truill (o be narefull of them- 
selves. 1663 P' la gel I MU 'y or O. Ctvnrtoell wU-jd) 148 The 
uuesti«ms these men put to the E.vaininant.s was not ot 
.Ahilitics or Learning, but, etc. X715 I*kiiii:au\ On Ref. 
Two Vniv.'m Life vi\ 'riit* cxaniiiivrs .slmll exatniiu: i\vi> 
at a ttnu:..the cxamimuitK shall appear hefure them, in 
classt:s of six at .t time. 

t B. adj. 'I hat lias the function of examining. 
1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851 • 373 For the M.T.;is- 
M.atc. .by his evamin.uu cotuiiitllies to ciK umscrlbc her (Vue 
election. i)f Ministers. 

Ezaminatd (<igzar mini't).///V. and sb. Also 
6-7 examinat. fad. E. txAmindl-uSy pa. pple- of 
exdmindrc ' see Ex a. mink zk'\ 

t A. pple. = Examined. (In first two quol.s. 
apf). : Tortured. But possibly it may be a misjuint 
for i'xanitnalc.) 

xyjx Rii'i.t; Y Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm. 1 16521 178 Wliych must 
be (. I usyfyed and cxnmynat : And then coniunmlate both 
Man and Wyfe. 1560 Koi land O*/. Venus 11. 364 So vp 
he rais into nne T.t.ikker<ind stait. As ho bad beiic fia wit 
cxnminat. 1818 .ScoiT Rob Roy xxxvi, I’nlcss ane wore 
judici.illy exaniinate. 

B. sb. 

1. A person under examination, cither as a wit- 
ness or accibsefl person. 

1537 in Fronde Hist. Eng. III. 192 note. Sir Fr.Tncis Bigod 
. . dnf read to I his e.v.aminale a book m.'wle by itiinself. 1587 
F(.F.%fiN(; 1 11 . 140(1/1 riiis e.vaminat called 

on the carle, telling him the lieutcmuit w, ns there. 2609 Hor.. 
Lj\nd Amm. Marcel, xiv. v. 435 notCy To this the toruieii- 
tors, .fastened the armes .and fvet of tim poorc e.\aniinat«* 
or condemned person to be tortured. 1709 .Si ryi'K Ann, 
Ref, 1 . wv. 200 'I'here appeared to this exaniinate one in 
white apparel. 1855 Ki.ncsley IVestw. //<>.' 18611 j.; 'I’ln: 
exaniinate found It so diifuuilt to an.swer the (|uestion that 
he suddenly liccnirie afllictcd with deafaes.s. 

2. One wdio undergoes examiiuition witii a view 
to a certificate, degree, etc. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy.H. 11. 71 The other rx.nmin,Ttcs founds 
in.sulficienl to proceed .are .sent liacke to their stndie agaiiie. 
1868 Daily AWim' .»o Oct,, A .system of iiifer-collegiatc lec- 
tures. .o]ien to all the exaininats. 

t Eza'minate, V. Obs. [f. E. cxdmimlt- Pj)]. 
stem of exdmindre : see I^xamink v.] Examink v. 

Pb. Disci pi. Ch. Sc, a. (1621127 'I’he persons lh;it 
are to be evainiiiatiul, must lie comiimndcd touppeare UTorc 
men of soundest iudgciiieiit. 

Ezauinatioil (eg/x^minr't jMO. Eorms: 4 
-cioiin, 5 -tyowno, 4 7 -cion, etc. [a. V.cxamin- 
aliotty ati. I., ixcimindfion cm, n. 01 action f. ex- 
dminure: .sec Examink sz.] The action of ex.nmin- 
ing ; the state of lieing examined. 

1 1. A te.sting, trial, proof, assay. Alsoy?^’. Obs. 
exc. as a contextual nsc of 3. 

f 1510 Moke Hens Wks. 32 In straite balance .. If thou 
shonldest our sinnn ponder .. W’ho .able were lo beare thy 
punishenient . .The whole engine of ;ill this w.nldc. . W'ilfi 
suclic exainin.adon might not st.'inde. 155* Latimlu .SVrwr. 
.St. Stephens DayVlVu. (Parker Soc.) IT. 104 (.'aUuiiities. .he 
but examinations and pro*if-i lo provoke ustocall upunt'iod. 
1*799 ^ V Laborat. I.73 'I hc examination, 01 assayy of 

I lie purity of gold or silver.] 

2. a. The action of testing or ju'lging by a 
standard or rule. Now only with some notion of 
3 or 6. (.’f. Examink 2 a. Cf. .Self examitialicn. 

rtaW Ciiauckr^ Melih. 301 For as moclic as the ICxnmiria- 
cioiin is iiecess.-irte, let us bygiime at ilic .Siirgiiuis. c X4®j} 
Wyntol’N Cron.S'X, ii. 40 That all e.vaniynalyowne Off tlmi 
persownys proiwrly The kyrk suld hawc in grei T>.Trty. 
t'X46o tr. T. a Kempis 130 Grace . .in enery iindcr-lonilinge 
submitted himself. . to goddis examynarton. 16*7 H. M ason 
(^ tV/(p!,l'hc'rrilninalofConscicncc, ora'l'reatisc i#f Examina- 
ti(in ; shewing, .how a Christian should examine his Con- 
science. iBBKCafhitHc Piet., Examination (f Conscience 
should he m.-Mle .at least every evening. 

t b. Judicial inquiry into the guilt or innocence 
of an .accu.sed person. Obs. Cf. 6. 

1387*1 [kevisa Higden (Rolls) VJl. 165 Sone ]>c 'I^^V ‘‘f 
aminaeiuuii was .sotte. 1494 F'AnVAN Citron. vi. ccx. 224 
The l)y.s.shop he cotiimytted to the cvainyn.'icion ( oriec- 
cinn of the clergy. 15^34 Tindalk elcts xxv. 26, I have 
brought him vnto you., ih.at after cxatniiinr.ion bid, I my^ht 
have sum what to wryte. 1537 Order of Hespitalls 1 1 j. For 
the. Examination of Single Women being gotten with Child. 
j 66» SriLi.iNtiFi.. t'r/j*. ..S’flP,-;-. ni. v. 4 3 After a paiticular 
e.vainination of Jeremiah, .they arxiuit him. 1685 - (irig. 
Brit. v. 304 'i'hey anointed Kings, and not long after they 
without Examination took them off. 


8. The action of investigating the nalure, quali- 
ties, or condition of any object by inspection or 
experiment; minute inspection, scnitiny. J'ost- 
mortem examimition : « Autopsy 2. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingti. Cottwtw. Q9'rhe examination 
of passengers at. .the frontier 'J'ounes of the Priim.es of I lalie. 
1819 J. t;. Children Chem.^ Anal. Inttod. icnThe examin- 
ation of a substance containinc few eU-meiits. 1836 Act 
(5^7 It ill. IV y c. 8<^ It shall be lawful tor (he Coroner . . to 
direct the pr.t'fnrmaiice of a post-mortem E.vauiination. 
1863 Charter ^ 42 in Loud, t'niv. Colemfar 

W'liich accounts shall lie subject to such examination 
and audit as the said Commissioners may direct. *875 
Ckk />ict. ^Irts II. 727 'I'bc ctilour of the stri^kc mado 
upon the lonchsiuiie by the metal under cxaniinution. 1884 
Srd. .Soi. Le v., I'hystcai ExaminaiwUy the inve.stigaiion 
of disease by means ul the. senses, as when llru cuidiac 
rc.spiraUiry .sunnd.s and iiioicmciils are cxainined w ith the 
I.TII, or by meaiLs of insirumenis diiised to lender them 
more, i inispicuous, 1888 E. FAiGi.EsioN (/; rtj'.\vw4 xxiv, Bob 
made what a surgeon would call a ‘digital e.\ainination ’ of 
llie diiiigcou door. 

4. The action or process of searching or iiupiir- 
■;ing into (fads, ojiinirms, stalcnient^, eie.j ; inve.sli- 
gnlion, seruliny. 

*53® -‘'I AUKEY Pd.'gLtndt. iii. 74 That was agred at the begyn- 
nyng for the l|eitur cxuinynatyon of every ihyng. < i6a6 
Wotton Let. in Re/iq. li'otton. (1672* 540 Aticr the ex- 
amination of circiimsiances, lliere is a liberty of judgmeiil. 
a 17*6 Sorni Serm. (1737) V. vii. 321 Surely nothing that is 
self-evident, can be the proper sid'ject of examination, or 
Iryal. 1794 Mrs. Radclii-ff .Vi.t/. I'dolpho i, 'I'o look 
with cool examination upon the disappointments he. sonur- 
times threw in her Avay. 1864 .1- H- Newman W/<>/. i 2(^ In 
that vciy agreement, .would really be found on e.Xiiminatioii, 
the elviucnts. .of an e^Si'.iitial iliscoi dance. 1878 S I ANFORD 
Symb.Chri.'it i. 4 .Siu. b an accouni now claim.s oiir e.x.Tiniiiat ion. 

6. Tite process i f testing, by quesiioiLs oral or 
writlcn, llic* knowledge or ability of pupils or of 
canrlidates for office, dfgice.s, etc. l*or Hotwttry 
l ocal, Midiik Class, Pass, Senate- House ll.xamin- 
afiottSy see those* wools. 

i6x« BkiNsLEV l.nd. Lit. v 48 Which worke of cimtimiall 
examinatio;i| i.s a notable quickiier and nouiisjier of all good 
learning, ibid, xxviii. 282 'I'liat eiiery yenic . . there be a 
soletniie examination liy the (loiieinoiirsot the scboole.. 1694 
(hiJsoN in Isllis /.('//. Lit. .Vc// (I ’ainilMi) NVemel liiiii.. 
just as be was going for Pauls to |.r/c : r/'(y/<yto Pauls foi] 
examinations. 1783 Lett. Rtuidijlc a- James (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.' 2 To (lay. 1 went llirough p.Tit of iiiy exaiuinnlioii 
for Oiders. 1848 Dit kins l>o»:i'ey%\Vy A dreadful uncle. . 
voluiilecied txaminalions of birn in llu! holidays on ab- 
struse points. i860 L ,>n,i. I 'mv. ( ab ndor 41* 'I'he Exaniiii- 
ation •-h.'ill be conducted by mcan.s of PrliiKd Papers. 

6. I‘ orinal inlcndgntion, esf. of a wiliuss, or an 
nccuscil j)(‘isoii. E.xiimimt tonkin chief. ivtiide 
by the juirly cniling the witness. Sec Ciuik«-, Rk- 
K.XAMix ATION. f Also, Tiitcnogntion umler torture. 

'I'bc judicial interrogation of ac( u.sed nerson.s has no 
placr in the (.Tuninal yirotess of the common law, but by vai i- 
oils statutes from iiib c. justices of the peace were directed 
lo ‘ lake the examination ' ( f prixuiers l■(‘f()ro .sending them 
for I rial. This expre.ssion Inis M»fvi\ ed, though the praci ice 
which it denotes tio longer exists ; bt m e the preiiminary in- 
vesrig.'tttoii before ju.sf ices of the peaia; or pulicc-magi.strntcs 
i‘i still called llu* r.rantiuation of the prisoner, .so that the 
wonl in this connexion has revei led iothe(.>bs(iletcscTise2 b, 
a 1555 Latemek in Foxe./. .S- M. ii6H.|)IIL 383, I was once 
..in F.xa min.'ll ion Ijefore five or .six Bishops, .every week 
thrice I came to Exaniinations. 139a Gkki-ne Ati Conny- 
eatih. III. 5 Wl»at bee sp;ike of eitber rame to him by ex- 
aminations, or by riding in the circuils. 17*8 Morc.an Al 
gi, rs 1 1. iv. 'J74 '1 he 'J’ormentors c.xamineii him. .for sever.'d 
hours they (:ea.sed not their Examinations. 1838 Penny 
Cyd. X. H13/1 s. V. Evlticnec^ '1 be cross-examination of a 
witness.. is founded upon what the witnc.ss has stilted in 
his c.\.'iiiiin;jtion in cliitT. 1841 Mac At lav IV. Hastings 
F.ss. 1854 11. 651/2 'I'liere remained exiiininations and 
(’ross.e.xaininalions. x86i W. Bki.i. Ditf. Law .Seif 7 i-\lv. 
'.riit; patty is lirought licfore a magistrate for evitminalion. 

b. The statements nr dcposilioiis made by a 
w itness or accused person when examined ; the 
record of such siatements. 7o talc the c.xamwa- 
lion of 1 to iiitei rogale anrl note down the an>W(TS. 

1 43 3 Frith's . tns.'i'. d/nn- Title p., Vnio whi' h boke are 
added, .the articles of bis ex.-uniriaciori befnre the bi'-hoppes. 
1554 .'L/r 1-2 Ph. A- Mary c. 13 § 4 The 'aid justices., 
before any bniliiicnt or maiiqirive, shall lake the examina- 
tion of the said jirisonei. 1591 J. HijrioI* Trav. in Arb. 
(^arm-r V. 32^; Tin: i'arl of Sussex . .c oinmaruled his Seerr- 
lary to lake my name and exiiiiiiriaiioM t6oo A'.v.t/m- ReOell. 
Eiam.iw.Shaks. C. /’i/tAf’ .!=; I Imexi'.uilnaliou of Sr. Geliy 
inrriik Kiiyght taken the xvijtli of February, iI'k**. i6sx 
Ei.sinc. Debattrs Ho. l.iir,ls ( amdeni 10 Tin; cleikc rcade 
tin; eXiiinin.icions taken in (.•.iiirie. 1826 Act 7 in'o. /f', c. 
64 S J F.very Justi e of the I’cai e before whom any Person 
shall l:!' taken, .sh.dl lake the f .xaminatioii of the. Pci>oii 
charged. 1848 Act 11 12 Vht. c. 42 § ig/z/zi/y., Place where 
E.x.uiiitialton taken, not an open (’ourl. i86x W. Bio.i. 
Dh:t, /..no.S\ot. 234 '2 ITie examinations tifthe witnesses at 
the precognition, .never can be u.sed. .ag.'iinsl the witnesses. 

7 . attrih. .iiid Comb., as examination fever, 
tjitc.dions. slatulc, .ijmAv//, etc. ; examinatiou- 
paper, 'a') palmer vpi-uially prepared for use in 
examinations; ib) a writlcii or piinled series of 
(jiiestions, etc. to lie ansucred by the examinee; 
(/) a wTitien series of an.swers liy an examinee; 
examination-achooln, in Oxford parlance : (a) 
the several branches of the University curriculum in 
which a form.al txnminalion is instituted; (//) the 
building in which University examinations are held. 
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SXAUlirATIVE. 

i384 rRicHTON-BuDWNK ill Pall Mall G. i6 Sept, ii/i 
'I'hc ‘ Vxiiiiiination fever/ ;!«< it has been called, tliut leaves 
such unplea-sani sc«iiicl;e behind «••«!' now endemic in the 
iiieironolis. 1837 i/iV/ri '‘Kxiitiiiiialion Papers for Thco- 
lojjical Studeiiis. 1838 (/(//<?', * Kxrtminaliou Questions and 
Answers, from ‘ Butler’s Analogy.’ s868 M, Pattison 
A>:a,li‘m. Or^. vi. 244 If he (a jirofessorj wishes for any 
auditors .at all, he must make liiinsclf sub.<crvient (u the 
*e.\.amuiatioii schools. 1886 O.r/ L‘*tiv. CalcNdar 55 Full 
information, .will Ik; found, .in the ^F.xurnination Statutes. 
Mifil, (Oxford) 'I'hc Examination-scliools are beyond Uni. 
wisity College. 

lienee Ezamlttft'tional a., of or pertaining to 
exftininalion or examinations ; Iniscd upon (aca- 
demical, etc.) examinations. Bzamina'tlonism, 
the habit of relying upon or the practice of em- 
ploying examinations as the test of iitness, know- 
ledge, etc. Szamlna'tloxiist, one who ii])hokls 
the system of exaiiiinntions. 

i8a6 Bknimxm in IVestut. Kn'. I'l. 40a Tests preferred by 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, presumably the financial 
. . by tlicir humble servant, the e.xaniinatioiial. 1859 Sat. 
Rev. 12 Feb. 178/2 The eslablisliiiumt of what .. we nwy 
c.'l 11 an examinational franchise. iSBa H. M. Jonkn Hints 
on .Senses 148 For future success in life the lest of c.nly 
examinathmnl proficiency is a most falkacious one. 1884 
t.ond. Jrnl. Sc. XXI. 240 A reaction against that iniscrable 
ex.aminationism w’hich earns for us the title of the ‘Chinese 
of EuroiK:.’ i88g Pull MallCt. 27 June 3/1 Much emphasis 
is laid ny the theoretical cxaminalionisls on the supposed 
ditficuliy that the public have in discriminating between a 
trained and an untrained nurse. 

t Exa'minative, tz. Ohs, [f. Kxamine r*. -h 

-ATIVK.I Concerned with cx.-iminalion. 

<• 1630 JACKSON Creed iv. iii. Wks. III. 27 In opposition to 
such as restrain assent only unto the rcMcxivc or cxaniina> 
tive acts of undersl.anding. 

Ezaminator (eg/ocmim’ilAi'. [a. late L. €x- 
thumdlor, f. e.ulmimrc: see Kxamlve ?'.] One 
who examines. 

+ 1 . =-■= Ex.xmixeu I. Ohs. 

1646 SihT. r.uowsK Pseud, /.yf.vi.vi.agg An inference some- 
what Kabbiiiicall, and n.jt of power to per.swade a serious 
examitiaior. 1783 I'tKvn ^ ( 'ountry .Mat;, j OA John Ilcwiti, 
Esq. . .examiimtor of the luyirth riioticy in Dublin. 1830 
Moik in lUitekio. uVay. X.XVI 1 I. fiijS 'I'liat severe and acute 
ex.aminator ui historical truth. 

t 2 . Sc. Examiner 2. Ohs. 

175a J. Lui riiTXN /•'orni r/l'roec.'is (t«l. 2) 109 The Witness 
. repeats the VV'oids after the l.oid Kvaminator. 1815 
.Scorr Cmv , 1 /. \x.vii, Having, like a prudent evaminator, 
■sutVered his witnc.ss to give vent to all her. .indignation. 

3 . Examiner 3. raccixc.Sc. 
i6« Ili i{i<».N Anaf. Mcl. I fetiioi'r. <1676) j8/i (jimlified 
..by the strna .'ipprohatioii of dc[mted examinritors. 1706 
tr. pnfiins l:\cl. Hist. i(>thCenf. II. iv. xx. 'I'lifseEx- 
aminators .«hall be M.’istcrs or Doctors, or Licentiates in 
Tlivinity or Caii.-m L.'iw. 18x3 j. ‘riniMSON J.tct. Injlam, 
Introd. To '.ollccf the suffrages of the surgeons who were 
the ex.Mninal'irs. 1835 /•'roser's Mof^. XII. 259 It was not 
unusual to ohi.iiiii a private hint froin the exaininalors on 
wh.'it (h.'ipier their questions were to be founded. 1852 
Sill W'. IIamilion A.Vv<o<.«. 4^!; In no Eurofn an Faculty of 
Arts w'fts I luv.dogy a subject on wliieli its evainiuators h.avl 
a right to question tlie candidate. 

Ezaminatorial (tgzn;:minal(>Ti.al), a. [f. 

late !.. e.xdmiHiildri-tts sic next) -f- -At..] Of or 
pcrl.aining to an examiner or an cxaminalion. 

1866 Reader lu Mar. 2^7 'i .\ piM-.on who has frequently 
fell the c xamin.iiori.d puUe. iMS Dic.kvns Lett. 21 Mar., 
Johnnie ha.s my profound ■'yrii pat by iindt-r hise.xaminatorkd 
ufK's. xMx Sul. Rrr. v(i Felj, vju Fxaminalurial experience 
is not wiiluuil its peculiar bilteincKs. 

Eziuzinatory 'Cg/tv'miMat.i ri), a. [ad. L. 
e.rdMfniilon'-us Indoiigitig to cxamin.ation, f. x-a- 
dmimlloc'. see E.xaminator and -oitv.J prec. 

1887 .Athenxnm 23 July io-»/} It.. will jirobahly be found 
more useful for cxaminalory purposes than the latter. 

t Eza'inine, !^h. Ohs. exc. Hist. [f. next vb. 
(or ? ad. Iv. e.xiimen^ -inis : cf. ori^t^in).'] — Ex- 
AMiyATif)N. Al.so aftnh. 

1605 .A NSW. sH^/nsed Hiseoyr. Romish Dodr. 4jTheref4)re 
the examine of such things we entrcaie may be left ii.i floii. 
1630 I. Ckavi-.n Serm. ii^n) 14 V'pon a secniid examine, it 
iiuiy seeme to be personall. 1662 J. La.vont Diary 21 
Sept., I.»ivcrs persons were excommunic.it . . both for ignor- 
ance, and living absent from the dyett-. of examine. 2885 
A. Eiv.ah OldCh. Li/e .Scot. 124 nott\ It may be prcMiined 
tint the examine roll was very c.\iefnlly made up by the 
iniiii&ier. 

Ezamine (egza-'min v. Forms: 4-6 ox- 
amdnvc, *examyn(e, (4 examini, 5 oxamno, 
examminn, 6 oxamme, exomue), 6-7 examin, 
4- examine. See also Exame. [ad. F. examiner, 
ad. L. exumindre to weigh accurately, te.st, try, 
inijuire into, f. exeimen : stc Examex.] 

1 1. trans. 'fo try, te.st, assay (precious metals, 
etc.';. Said both of personal and material aecnls. 
Also /?;»■. Ohs. 

01340 II \Mis*i.|.. Psalter xi. 7 Syluyre examynd in fire. 
XVI. 4 In hre h.)u cx.amvnd me. 1382 Wvn.iK 2 Sam. 
xxn. 'J hc spechc of the Lord e.xam' 

I BKvis.v / / iji^den ; KvilU'. VI, r i pis fuyre 
he allc men dedvs. , 1440 Hylton 
w. 149^1 1,, xxviii, Suffreth it. .to be well 
gmisily trybulacyons. 

2 . a. Til test, judicially or critically; to try by 
a standard or rule. Obs. exc. with mixture of sense 
3 or 0, to one or other of which j)hrascs like To 
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examine oneself ^ one's conscience, etc. now chiefly 
lx:long. 

1340 Ajnrub. X3> He nclc na^t lete ne smal nc grat pet ne 
.h.scT by exaracned . . and y-deiiui inn pc cort of merci. /hid, 
153 He Ksul . . wel examini his pontes, e 1386 Cuauckr Melib, 
r 236 In examynyng of yourecounscilourcs. ycNchnl considre 
many ihingcs. c 1400 Maundfa*. (1839) xxxi. 3x5 pei schewed 
me a Ixike, pat my bokc was examynde by. I'indale 
X Cor. xi. 28 Let a man . . exameu him silfe and so let him 
cate of the breed and drynke of the cup. — x Thess. v. 2x 
Exainca ail ihyngcs and kepe that w;hich is good. 1380 
Bauf.t Alv. F. 398 Doe j’ou not examine or mea.surc such 
thinges as be dune at laiccdcitioii, according to your lawes 
and ordinaiK:c.s. 1599 .Shaks. Ado n. 1. 29 1 Nay 

mockc not . .examine your conscience. x6xx IhRi.K Ps. xxvi, 
2 Examine me, 0 Lord, and proue me; try my rcines and 
my heart. 16^ Ahi*. W. Wakk PfVjh. for Death (xrt88' 26 
Wc ought, .before it be too late, to examine our Souls, and 
provide for futurity. 1690 J, Harrinoton Dtf Rights Univ. 
(i.iyiW Pref., E.\.'imincd by the unequal standard of the 
immunities of mean corporations. 

t b. To try, investigate the guilt or innocence 
of (an accused person). Obs. Cf. 6. 

r 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 91 And there was ourc lK)rd 
ex.iiTiyned in the nyght and scourged and .smyicn. a 1471 
Ckron. Riik.Jl to Hen. I'f ((jamden 1856) 10 Yf thou .. 
wt're wel cxainncd.thuu hast do more ayctis the kyng than 1. 
1526 Tindai.k Acts iv. o Vf wc..are examined [so 1611] of 
the good d»;dc done to the syckc man. 

3 . To investigate by inspection or manipulation 
the nature, cpialities, or condition of (any object) ; 
to insjx:ct in detail, scan, scrutinize. Also in 
various specific uses; To check, verify in detail 
( a calculfition, an account) ; to investigate by in- 
.si^ection or exjxrrimcnt the pathological condition 
of (an organ, a person, or animal) ; to subject to 
autopsy; lo .search, inspect (baggage, etc.) for 
contraband goods. 

c 1330 R. nHUNNk Chron. (i8iO' 248 Pei brouht pe cronykles 
. - pc old chartres A titles . . Of ilk a bisshop se, & ilk a 
prioiiric. .Kxamend pani Sc cast ilk amnuntineril. 1387 
I'sKvisA ///jf. 4 '// (Roll.sl III. 205 From humcrcs he [Pict.a- 
gurasj tornede liym to examyne .slrengc.s, and .stieyned 
giittcs and senfwes of schepe. 1476 Punlam. 3 Apr. in 
i'orh il/yst. Intrtid. 37 Toscruhe, here, and cxainen all he 
pi, Tiers and plaies.and p.Tj;eiiles. 1580 Bakkt A/v. F. 397 'I'o 
discus.se and examine diligently the account and reckoning 
of the soiildiers. 2595 Sh.aks. i. i. 89 Mine eye hath 

j well examined his i».Trt.s, And findes them perfect Rir.hard. 
i 1644 Mii.ton a reop. (Aib.i 30 It will a.NK..thc woik of 
I twenty liccnoers to exaniiu ;dl the lutes, the. violins, an 1 the 
I gliiitarrsincveryhoii.se. x^ L'Ia.mtiku / aj*. 11 . 1. 77 1 ’he 

I W.Tteh men.. stand in the .Street by the Watcb-boii.se.s, to 
examin every one. th.Tt ptisseth by. 174a Popk Pune. iv. 234 
'riie critic Eye. .Sets hair.s and pores, examines bit by bit. 
1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23 T)os,s examined the book.s, 
and found the following entry. 1781 -3 Cowpkk /VW, Oyster^ 
etc. 3j Many a grave and learned clerk, With curious tom:h 
exairuncs me. If I can feel as wi ll as he. 18x8 Scon F. Af. 
Perth xix. Let the cliirurgeoii Dwining examine that potir 
piece of clay, that he may tell us how he c.tiijc by his fatal 
death. x86oTyni»all Clat:. 1. xi. 73 Our guide had exainined 
the glacier for .some distance, 1876 Orant ISuryh Sck. 
Scott. II. iv. 154 The visitors, .met to examine the Latin 
versions. 18^9 Harlan Rvesi^hi v. O4 Of a large number 
of men ex.Trmncd in Europe., four or live per cent. have. 
l)cen found color-blind. 

ahstd. 1822 .‘jHKLi.FV Alhy;vry ii, Many passed it by 
w ith careleST, tread . . IJut others . . Pau^c to examine. 

4 . To inquire or search into, invest igale (a ques- 
tion or subject) ; lo consider or discuss critically ; 
lu try the Irulh or falsehood of (a proposilion, 
statement, etc ). 

1382 WYri.iK 2 Macc. i, 34 'Phe kyng byholdyngc and dili- 
gently exuniyuingc the thing, in.Tflc a temple to hym. f X490 
i 'lumyton Corr. ■ C.Tiiid. Soc.Db'l'hc cause wInTof . . hath bene 
..shewed unto you; and..i desire and pray you reply to 
exiiinm.en it. 1538 .Si arkry Fn^land 1. ii. v.8 'riiys ihyug of 
Soi. rates semyih lo me somewh.it straunge. .let v.salytyl ex- 
amyii thys. 1599 J’uaks. Hen. / iv, i. 69 If you would Lake 
the paiiies bur lo examine the Warresof Pompey the Ore.Tt. 
1678 R. L’Estkani^k .Seneca’s Mor. (170a) loa It Examiiis 
all the Ci HU instances of 'lime, 1704 Aoiilson Halv Pref., 
Few Men. have Talents or Opportmiitics for examining .so 
copious a Subject. 1785 Rfu» lut, Ptnvers 11. ix, (iRo {) L 
235 We sIi.tII examine this theory afterwards. 1874 Moki.i;v 
CntnAromise (1S06) v/i The jilea which we arc examining. . 
would have to la: expressed in this way. 

absol. x6ai I>tiRTo.>» Ana/. Mel, DeinocT. 11676)43/2 At 
tlie first sight all is well, Init farther examine, you shall find 
them wise on the one .side, and fools on the other. 

b. with indirect question as obj . ; To inquire, 
try lo ascertain. 

X303 R. Bkunnk Hantll. Synne 9618 Prestes shuldc.. 
examyne what she fthe iriidwtfcj coulhe. xstlhPil^r. Per/. 
tW.de W. 1531) lo Ood pruuetli vs, what wc be, and .. 
examyneth how muclic we profylc in grace. 1594^ Hoitkf.r 
JCtcl. Pol. I. viii, ii6ii; 22 Alcn will not bend their wits to 
I examine whether things, .be good or euill. 1647 Claklndon 
Hist. Keh. v. 11843) b was time to examin how he 

had lo.st those Priviledges. 1785 Rkiij Jnt. Pmoers ii. viii. 
(1803) I. 195 1 o examine whether there might not be other 
first principles. • 

^ 5 . To test (a person) by qncstioning ; esp. to 
interrogate in order to test the capacity or know- 
ledge of (a pupil, a candidate for a certificate, 
degree, official employment, etc.). Const, in, 
on, upon. 

c 1380 Wvci.iK Wks. ( i88o) 40 ^ifony wille . .comen to oure. 
brc)K:rcn. .laic |»e mynystris diligently examyne hem of pe 
I comun fci|> and sacramcntis of holy chirche. i6xa 
1 Bkinklkv [.Md. /At. iii. x6 TCxamine them in syllables of 
I tliree letters, after in moe, 1715 Pxiuraux Univ. 
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liii. in Lift 235 Such only, as shall obl^n a certificate of 
approbation from the two Examiners who examined them, 
.shall be uimltfied for the said Degree. 1730 /lur^k Rec. 
Dineunill 30 Nov., in Grant Rurgh Sch, Scotl. 11. vi.< i876) 
221 The particular passages upon which he was examined. 
a Ln. Eldon in H. Twls.s Life 1 . 57 , 1 was examined 
in Flebrew and HLstury. i868;)l. PA’maoN/ltYn/rw. Org. 
vi. 25 X At the end of the time the poor wrctchc.s were 
examined, .on all these subjects. 
absol. x6xa Brinsley Lua, Lit. xxviii. 283 The Visitours 
..who arc not satisfied, to examine where, and as they 
please. X863 Royal Charier § 38 in /.md. Univ. Calemiar 
(1866) 33 The said Chancellor., dial) liave power to examine 
for. .the .several. .Degrees. 

t b. To jnit questions on (what has been learned). 
1612 }:Irin.sj.lv Lud. /At. vii. 79 E.specia]Iy examine those 
Verbs often, which hauc two Prctcrperfecl tenses. Ibid. 80 
In examining the Syntax, it is the best to do it in I.atine. 

0 . To interrogate formally, question {esp. a wit- 
ness, an accused person). 

£• 1380 Wyit.ik Sel. IPks. III. 438 alle bisshopis. .and 
freris weren wislycho examyned whejjcr hey weren hcreiik». 
C1425 Wyntoln Cron. viii. xxiv. 54 The draverc he gert 
and ohir nia Swa be examyiiyd, |»at etc. 1533 FiAiii. Dekuy 
in Ellis (V/>. Jxtt. i. 113 11.43 William Dalton squyer 
examyned. .deposith and saith. x<S49 Compl. Scot/, xii. 98 
(juhen thir ten hyrdis var exeninit . . quhar the samnete 
urmye va.s cainpit. <1590 Marj.owf. /'az/rfirr (Bullcn) vi. 
X13 Now, Faiistus, examine them of their several names 
and di-spixsitions. 1673 Fssf.x /Sxpers (1890) yo There were 
no questions asked but . . whal they who were examined 
knew concerning Mr. Peter Talbott’s exercising of Eccle- 
siiisiicall Jurisdiction. 1779 J. Harris in Lett. \st Earl 
Malmesbury (18701 1 . 4x0 .Sir Guy Carlton was four hours 
l^eing examined at the Par of tnc House. x8x8 Cruise 
I Digest (ed. 2) V. 429 'I'he usage had always l>een, upon a 
coTiimon recovery ag.TuisL hiishand and wife, to examine the 
I wife. X83B Penny (ytl. X. loi '2 If a plaintiff consents to 
be examined a.s a witness his evidence may be admitted. 

f b. 'i’o interrogate under torture. Cf. question, 
1580 Parkt Alv. K 305 To take awaic violetidy, and 
cx.Tiiiiiie by torments. x6xx Bihle Acts xxii. 24 The cliicfc 
captainc . . bad that lice iP.Tulj should be examined by 
scourging. * 7 - 8 . Morcan Algiers II. iv. i74 The Tor- 
mentors examined liiin all the while, .and to no Purpose. 

7. i/lir. t O'- i*>«k cnrefiilly, ‘ to it ' that, 

tic. {rare), b. To make examination, inquire into. 

17x2 Stki'i.k iS/t’cY. No, 426 r 2 ’I'o examine lli.Tt no one 
over-heard them. 01764 Dial, betto. Author fr 

P'riend. Read their work^, examine fair -Sliow me in- 
vention, fancy there. 1837 Penny Cycl. V 1 1 1 . 46/1 .Authority 
is given lo the court.. lo ex.Tiniiic in a .siinimary nmnner 
into any oflem c. 1839 KiiioHTi.KY Hist. h.ng. II. 90 To 
examine into the charges, M. Arnti.I) Cult.tfrAn. 

t iiSSa) 223 That is, to examine into the nature of real gooil. 
lionets Exa’minod ppl. a. 

18x7 .Sf.lw’VN Law Nisi i'riusW 72a To he preoared with 
an ex.Tnnned copy of the writ. xMi W. Bell Diet. Law 
.Scot. s. V,, In. .English law, .an exainined copy of a deed. . 
U a copy . .examined and certificil by tlie proper ofiicer. 

Ezaminee (cg/a::mmr\ [f. prec. yb. -1- -KR.] 

(Jnc examined ; a person under examination. 

1788 '1'. '1' wiNiNC. in Mad. jy.lrblay’s Diary ao Jan., 
Don't you tliink . . that the Examinee . . has a natural right 
. . 10 cx.Tinine the Examiner? 18x3 Examiner vi Apr. 228/1 
'I’lie aiiNwers given I ly e.\.TminccK. 1840 Neyv Monthly Mag. 
T.VIIL 528 'What verb .should you like?’ inquired the 
e.Kaininec. x868 M. Pattison Atadem. Org. v. v.96 What 
kind of knowledge can they [examination questions] be the 
test of, in the exaininee'^ 

Ezaminer ; cg/.;vminaj). [f. a;; prec. -f -ekE] 

1 . One who looks into the nature or ooiKiilion of 
(a iierson or thing) ; ofte who inijuires or searches 
into (facts I ; an investigator. Also tifficial 
inspector {ohs.). (’onst. of, 

1561 ' 1 '. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iii. 202 Sinrie is a .spirituall 
lepro.sie, iherforc let vs he also examiners of sinn. 1639 
MAssiNtiMi Cnnat. Combat \, Ii, Bo but a jiisl examiner 
of ihysrlf. 1665 Orders I d, Mayor /.and, in De Foe 
Plague (1840) 39 That lh»:se examiners be swoin by the 
aldermen to . . learn . . what persons be sick. x668 IIalk 
Pref. Rolle's Ahridgm. 2 He was a strict Searcher and 
Examiner of businesses. 1799 V. Knox Consid. Lord's 
.S'upp. §21 Wks. 1824 VI J. 452 'I'hc rigid examiners of 
ChrisL’s pretensions . . seldom take into consideration . . the 
love of God. 

b. Hence : a liequent title of new.spapers. 

X7XO-14 Swim, etc. Aitte< The Examiner. 1808-36 L. 

Hunt, clr. {title) The F.-iaminer. 

c. (More fully Examiner of India Correspond- 
ence.) Under the East India Conqmny, the title 
of an official at the India House, who was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Company’s cor- 
respondence. 

1779 R^al Kafender 9ia Examiner of India corrc.spond- 
cnce, .S. Wilks. 1836 Gent, Mag, Aug. 212 Tht: duties of 
Ills { J. Mill's] import. Tnt office, (hat of Chitff Examiner to 
the East India Company. 1M3 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 309 
'riieduty of the so-called examiners was to examine the let- 
ters of the agents of the C'ompany in India, and to draft 
instnictions in reply. The character of the Company’.s 
government was ulmo.st entirely dependent upon their 
abilities as statesmen. 

t 2 . One who examines or interrogates (an ac- 
cuSv'd person, a witness, etc.) ; one who conducts 
an official inquiry. Ohs. 

_iSw -t Act 22 nen. VIII, c. 14 If the Mine person so en- 
dited. .do make suche profe as the saied examiners, .shall 
thyiikc .sufiiciente. >541 K. CorLANO Matter to Exam. 
Lnzares Q ij, 'J’hc exaiinyncrs ought to enquyre of ihcym by 
the prymatyfe causes of lepry. 1557 Pavnell Barclay s 
Jugurth 44 He wa.s clectc to be one of the examinours or 
commyssioners to make inquisicion of these thre pointes 
rehersed. a 1676 UaiSc Com. Law Eng. xii. 6 9 A crafty 


/fiyd bi fier. 1387 
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EXAMPLE. 


EXAMIEIEO. 

' IfV ' 

Clerk, Commissioner, or Examiner, will make a Witness 
{•peak wliat he trulV never meant. x 69 s ‘6 J. Scott Chr, 
(t 747 > in. 606 Nor did they [the Apostlesl. .alter any 
one of them ICircumotanc'es] upon different Examinations 
before different Examiners. 

b. spec. An officer, formerly of the Court of 
Chancery, now of the Iftgh Court of Justice, whose 
duty it is to take the depositions of witnesses when 
so directed by the court. Formerly more fully 
Examiner in Chancery. 

8. A Iverson appointed to conduct an examina- 
tion of pupils, candidates for degrees, etc. 

17x5 [See Examine 5J. x86x Times 99 Aug., To defe.!! 
cramming is the most useful, .art of the Examiner. x8B6 
Oxf.^ Univ, Calendar 56 .\n Exaniinatiun .. conducted by the 
Regius Professor of Civil Law.. with three or four other 
Examiners. 

Hence Bza'minaxsliip, the office of examiner. 
x 38 o in Webster Sup/t. i88x Athene am 14 May 05.5/2 It 
ought to make examinersliips less tlie monopoly of resident 
tutors than they have been. 1885 Law Times July 
237/1 .Solicitors would not like to take paid exainincrships 
on the terms suggested. 

Ezamixiing (egz^e-minli)). vbl. sb, [f. Ex- 
amine z/. + -ingI.] The action of the vb. Ex- 
amine, in various senses. 

cx^ CiiAucKK Melib. p 236 In the examynyng of Xoure 
couuseilourcs. c 1460 Tinmeley Myst, 103, 1 my self snalle 
make examynyng. 1590 Sir J. SMy i ii Disc. Weapons 20, 1 
will now therefore proct!ed to’ the con.siderulion and ex.'umn- 
ing of three most iin(>ortant things, i6ia Hrinsi.ey Lud. 
Lit, xxii. 116271 257 This Mrict ex.imining will be a good 
meanes to make them attentive. 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 .\pr. 
6/1 Unskilled exaniiniiig is doing serious damage to the 
cause of educ.'ition. 

attrih. 179* Nelson 14 Feh. in Ni«:olas Dhp. (1845^ 1 
31X) He must be in l..ondon before ihe 7th of March as that 
is the examining day. 

Used gerunclially with omission of in. 

18x5 Mrs. PiLKiNGTON Celebrity 1 . 222 During the time 
tlic wound was ex.imining, Augustus worked himself up to 
a intch of .igony. 

Eza-minillg, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO^.] 
'I'hat cx.amines ; ajipointcd to ex.iminc. 

1783 Lett. K add iffc Sf ^fiww 'Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 232 Tlie 
bishop of Lincoln ordains. Howerbank .acts as exaniiniri.g 
cluipinin. x868 M. Pathson Aaulem. Org. vi. 244 Oxford 
is now, with respect to its candidates for honours, little 
mure than an ex.imining body. 

llciicc Sza mixiiiiMly adv.^ in an examining or 
scrutinizing manner ; scarchingly. 

. Kliot Dan. Per. vii. li, ,Slie still kept her hand 

in lii^, and lufAutl at him examiningly. 1890 Chamb. yrnl. 

4 Jan. 16. i He looked at her so examiningiy tliat she could 
not but jviu.se. 

Sxamplar (tgzcrmpliu), sb. Now rare. Forms : 

5 examplaire, -ayre, -eir, -Iro, exawmplere, 

5 -7 oxamplor, fi- examplar. [a. OF. examplaire^ 
excmplaire see IOxkmim.ah':, semi learned form of 
essamplaire L. exemplCirumy f. cxemplum 

EXAMPLlfi sb. 

Now almost superseded by exemplar', it is pos.sibIe that 
some of the recent instances may be merely misprints.] 

1 . A ptittcm, model ; a perfect specimen (of 
some fjnality) ; a person or thing to be imitated. 

CX43P Lviit;. in Pol. It el. 4- L. Poems 47 Moder of ihesu, 
myrrour of c liastife. .Trew exainplirc of verginile. 1^3 
Cax i o.N G, de ht Tour D iij h. After ihcxamptayre of nis i 
.sonc. 1561 T. Norion Catvih’s Inst, iv. 6.1 They toke | 
their exiiiiipiar out of the dotages of the Gentiles. ^ 1568 
E. 'I’lLNFY Flower of Frkndship, A silent person is the 
exampler of wisedome. ijSs N. T. tKhem.> iTeb. ix. 23 It 
is nccess.arie ihcrcforo. that the cxamplers of the c;cleslials 
be cleansed with these. 1603 Daniel Panegyr. Kingn \\\\, 
There, great examplar ! prototype of kings ! 17^ Paley 
Evid. (182.5' 11 . 311 He could no longer have a fiving ex- 
amplar to copy from, i860 Thackeray Round. Papers, 
Nu nisi bonnm 228 An examplar of gu(^nc.ss, probity, and 
pure life. 

tb. ?A deterrent example. Obs, 

{1560 (sec E.xami'Lar rt.'.J 

f 2 . A book of (moral) examples. Ohs. rare~'^. 
2^3 Caxton G. de la Tour A ij, I tokle ihcm that I woldc 
make a hook and an exainpiayre for my doiighters. 

8 . t A copy, transcript {obs."). b. An exemjdar 
(of a book), one of the ‘copies’ of which the 
edition consists. 

2413 Lvrx;. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxix. (1859^ 62 Eucry good 
kyngc is preised by the ex.impler (Fr. lexemplaire\ figure, 
or staiua of his good condicion, and knowen ihcrby, ryght 
os a man is knowen by bis visage, v 1475 Pnrtenay Prol. 
131 I'hat I ihcr take the exainuleir wold Off .a boko of his 
which that he had made. 157a W. Mai im in Hakluyt Foy. 
(1599) n. 1. 121 With what painc and diligence, 1 referre me 
to' them which are skilfull in the Italian tongue, or may the 
better iiidge, if it please them to trie the same, casting 
aside this exampler. 2880 Academy 4 Sept. 163/^1 P.amphlcl.s 
existing in iinii|ue examplars. 

■f 4 , A piece of needlework containing example.s 
of stitches, etc. : see Samplisii. Ohs, 

1530 Palsor. 217/2 JCxatnplcr for a woman to workc by, 
txemple, 1583 Rich Phylotus St Emtlia (1835' n She might 
goe seeke out her cxamplers, and to peruse whiche woorkc 
would doe bestc in a Ruffe. 

f Eza'niplav, a- Ohs. Also 6 examplair. [ad. 
OV\ examplaire: see P:xkmi*lak a."] «.Exemi»lary 
in various senses ; a. Serving or fitted to serve as 
an example, pattern, or model ; b. ? Serving as a 
deterrent (<iuot, 1560; but tbijs may be an instance 
of prec. sb.). 


^ igfio RoLLAMnCW. Venus n. 819 To that fait Junchastity 
in a Vestall is na grace, Hot etrdit ciuik, to the lair examplair. 
160a T. Fitziierbkmt Dtfence B Wee ad iherto his religious 
lyfe, so examplar for all kynd of venue, a 1631 Doknk 
in Selections \sZ4is) 26 Wash thyself in these three examplar 
baths of Christ's tears. 

Ezamplary : see PwXemplauy. 

Szample (cgza‘mp’1), $b. Forms: 4-6 ez- 
omple, ezsaumple, 5 -b ezAumple, -awmple, (5 
azampil, ezaawmple, 6 ezampiidCl), 5-^ Sc, 
ezaimple, ezampill, -empill, 5- ezample. [a. 
OP*, example^ exemple^ a refashioning (after Lat.) 
of earlier essample (see 2\.8 aumple] L. cxem^ 
pium^ f. exempt cximhe to take out: sec EIxempt. 

! The primary sen.se is thu.s ‘something taken out, a 
Sample, specimen*. The main iCng. senses are 
derived from Lat. through Fr. In the arrange- 
ment below the presumed logical order has been 
adopted in preference to the order in which the 
senses are recorded in Eng. See also Asaumplk, 
Ensample, Sample, which are ultimately the same 
word.] 

1 . A typical inst.incc; a fact, incident, quota- 
tion, etc. that illustrates, or forms a [^articular case 
of, a general principle, rule, state of things, etc. ; 
a person or thing that may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of a certain quality. Phrases, f or, by way 
oft example 't formerly also (ellipt.) example in 
same .sen.se. 

2447 Rokknham Seyntys Tntrod. (Roxh.) 3 And to thys 
manyfold of nature Kxainijjly.s acordyth weel scryntiirc. 
1538 Starkey F.ugtand 1. i. 2a 'I'hcj' see cxainpiinys of 
m.'iny and d^werse, wych wythout profyt had attemptyd 
the same. *548 Gest / V. Masse 123 Kx.irnplc his reporting 
of the baptisirie wurdcs over hinisclve. .niakelh nether bap- 
tisme lie absolution. 2<]5a Api*. Hamilton Catedi. (1884I 12 
Koure faniiliar cxempdlcs drawin fra the haly scrijilure. 
2385 Jas. 1 . Ess. P(vsiei\rh.) pt As for exempill ^e man 
not say 'riicn fisir nocht Nor heir «y.ht. t6ii lliULE Trausl. 
Pref, 2 Wee shall findc many the like examples. 1663 Gkr- 
Hir.u Counsel 52 Eight jicnr.c difference, example. There 
goeth four load of Sand. 1697 1 >rvi>kn Mndd Dcd. Wks. 
1HS7 XIV. 164 Cm we. for example, give the prais«; of va- 
lour to a man who lelc.l. 175a Hcmk Ess. ft Trent. (1777' 

1. aro No criticism can be instructive which . . is not lull 
of examples and illusirations. 184a W. ('iKovK Corr. Thys. 
P'orces 62, I might w'cary you w'iih ex.'implcs, showing (hat, 
etc. i860 Tyndall GUc. 11. viii. 265 Almost all glaciers 
present cxample-s of such (gkicierl tables. 1875 Jowi.i r 
Plato {ca\. 2' I, 273 A round, for example, is *a figure ’ and 
not simply Migiirc 1885 F. 'I'kmi'Ll Relat. Rdig. 4 " Si. 
iii. O9 'riic will is to Science (he first example of power. { 

b. A problem framed to excmiilify a rule in 
arithmetic, mathcm.'itics, etc. ; an exercise. 

1674 Plavkokp .Skill .Mus. 11. 96 Practice to play this Ex- 
ample of the Notes luicetidingand dtvscciiding. 1847 < 'Oin)- 
WIN {title\ A (Collection of J’rohletiis and ICxamphrs cida|»t(;(l 
10 the Klement.'iry (Course of MatheiiHitics. 2888 Wol.s j i'n- 
HOI MR (////<.•', Examples for f*ractice in the use of Seven- j 
figure Logarithms. j 

c. A specimen (of workmanship). Also, a 
‘ copy* of a book, etc. vnow only with reference to 
raritic.s). 

1530 Pa?. SCR. 217/2 Example of a l)okc, copic. r/1553 j 
A.sciiam in Firming Panopl. Episi. (1576) 437, I liave | 
sent examph's Jof this Kpistlel to the Kinges m.'ijcsttc, and j 
the rest of that iiolilc and gallant rompanie. 1578 J.vi E 
Dodtwus I. V. II Whiche a man shall findc described in some 
examples of Dioscorides, 1875 Fori num Majolica v. 48 
This Florentine pircelaiii is especially rare ; scarcely thirty 
examples brijig know’n to exist, x8to Daily Netvs 2 Dec. 
5/3 A London bookseller lately disjiosed of an example for 
ibiir shillii>K.s and sixpence. MotL 'llte gallery contains 
several examples of this m.*Lstcr. 

2 . Lo^ic. Ur. vapddsiyfM (Aristotle). 'I’hc spe- 
cies of argument in which the major premiss of 
a syllogism is assumed from a particular instance. 

a 1679 Hobres Rhct. i. H. (i68ii 3 An F.xample is a short 
Induction, and an Enthyniemc a short Syllogisme. 1774 
Ri-an .’Ir/sto/le's Logic \y. § 7 Aristotle gives some obserya- 
lions ujKin imperfect syllogisms; such as. .example, which 
is an imperfect induction. 2860 A»r. Thomson Lazos 'PA. 
249 '^I'liu Example is an argument which proves some thing 
to be true in a jiarticulur case from another |)arlicnlar case. 
1875 JciwKi I Plato (cd. 2) IV. 505 F^xample comes into use j 
when we identify something unknown with tliat which is | 
known. J 

d. A signal instance of punishment intended to j 
have a deterrent effect ; n warning, caution ; a 
person whose fate serves as a deterrent to others. 
Chiefly in phrases, f I'ory +/« exampli\ to make 
(a persottf etc.) an example, an example of {a 
person ) ; also, to take example. 

138* Wvri.iF Jude i. 7 Sodom and Oomor.. ben maad 
eiis.aumple cxH;iuinplc], sustenynge peync. of cucrlasr - 1 
inge fijr. 1^ Hall Chron, 204 Caused the hncl Welles. . 
to be hekedoed there, to the terrible exaiujilc of other, 
which shal put their confidence in the promise of a prince. 
iS66GRAKroN Chron. 1253 Hanged at (Jreencwichc. .for rob- 
beries, in example of all other, c 2591 Maklow'k btassac. 
Paris iti. iv, All rebels under Heaven Shall lake ex-aniplc by 
hi.s punishment. 1599 Sm aks. Much Ado v. i. 332 An arrant 
ktiaue. .which I Imsecch your worship to correct your sclfe, 
for the example of others. 2631 .Star Chamb. Cases (Cam- 
den) 76 Hroughi to the barre to be punished for example 
sake. 1663 Manley Grotins* LowC. Warres 389 Let those 
mens unhappy examples be a w.-iming to others. 1711 Ad- 
uiAuN Spect. 16 P 3, l..wiU not he provukctl . . to make an 
Exampfe of any particular Criming. 1793 Gouv. Morris 


in Sj^arks Life 4 Writ. (1832) II. 388 The examples arc so 
striking and terrifying that every individual trembles. 1803 
Pic Ntc No- 4 (1806) 1 . 140 They must be made an example 
of. 2827 Ful(x>k Course T. x, Hus he not given at times 
Example fierce of wrath and judgment f 

4 . A parallel case in the past ; also in phrases, 
beyond t without example. 

153P PAt.SGit. 217/2 Example a .symilitudc of a thyng, ex- 
emple. 159$ Shak.s. John iii. iv. 1 3 Such temperate order in 
so fierce a course, Doth wimt Example. 1707 Fkkini) Peter-, 
boro-w’s Cond. Sp. .50 A Discipline and ( icnerosity without 
example. 17*6 Huti.kr Serm. iv. 76 He was mild and 
gentle beyond Example. t%xt Part. Deb. 205 The demand 
ujxm gunsmii hs for every species of fire-arms has liccn be- 
yond all former example. 28ax SiiM.i.ivV Ifellas Trcf., A 
spirit and a wisdom which has few examples. 

6 . A precedent appealed to, to justify or authorize 
any course pf action, arch, or Obs. 

1509-10 Act. 1 Hen. VIU, c. 20 § i That thccs grauntz 
be not lake in example to the Kyngex of England in tyme 
to crxiime. 2581 SAviLK Tacitus' Mist. iv. x. (1591) j 88 
liordeoiiiiLs. .begaiine a v'ery ill ex.iinplc, that all letler.s 
sent from ahroade should he delincml to the stattilerd- 
. l>carers of the Legions. 1647-8 Cottkrkll Dorila’s Jlist. 
• Fr. ( 1678 - J I Katherine of Medids. .according to many Ex- 
amples of former times, pleaded the right . . to assume . . 
the regency, 1700 Tykmm.i. /list. Eng. II. 855 With a 
Saving Clause, tnal it should not be drawn into Example. 

6 . A person’s action or conduct regarded ns an 
object of ini it ation ; often qualified by adjs. 
bad, evil, ele. Thrases, 7 o gnve, leave, set an 
example. Also, a person whose conducl ought to 
be imitated ; a ‘ jiattern * of excellence. 

1384 WvcLiF I Tim. iv. la lie thou ensaumple^ [e. r, ex- 
Stiunipleloffcithful men in word, .in feilh, in chastile. c 1460 
Fortrsclk Abs. tf Lint. Mon, (1714! 10 They, by Example 
of Nembruih, made thcMU Kcalmys. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur \\. i, Gyuyng exuiiijtle to alle the Itarons. i 1500 
Lancelot 3099 Neiicv wc .. myc;lit Have hcl nxatiipil than 
I ifiith ws 3()ne knycht. 1570 A.sciiam .Sdiolctu. (.\rli.) 66 
This Court al.so neuer lacked many fitire examples, for 
! yong icnilemi'n to folow. 2664 EM?a.YN Eat. Uort. (1729) 
18s Forc'd either to Imitate, or as 1 do, to celebrate your 
j lOx.anipIe. 1718 Kowk tr. Lucan 1, He cojiies from his 
j nmstcr Sylfa well, And would the ilire cxaiiijtle far irxcell. 

I 1796 H. Hi’ntkr Et. I'icircs Stud. Eat, (1790) III. 588 Of 
; tni.s our own l.oiiiitry ought to set ilie examplu to iho Na- 
I lions. 2853 Kt)MH«TsoN Serm. Ser. ii. 241 Vou copy (he 
’ outline of a mixlcl : yon imitate the .sjnrit of an evample. 

I 1870 Dickkns A. Drood viii, If you will .set me that cx- 
^ amjilc, 1 prorni.se to follow it. 

j b. In generalized sense : Action or conduct that 
I induces imitation ; hence, ‘ inilucnce that dispo.ses 
j to iiuitation ' (j.). 

I .. * 39 « '»• RKVisA Earth. De P. R. ii. xvi. (1495) Cija/i 
I The angels lake by yefte Jind yeue forth by example. 1653 
1 Wai.io.n /D/^>/fO-47 Well, you know what example is .able 
I to do. a i6to Ihni.iiK Rem. (1759' 1 . 73 Example, that im- 
perious Dictator Of .all that’s good, or bad to human Na- 
ture. rt 17*9 J. R(v:i! R.s 19 Serm iv. (1 735) 70 Example is a 
Motive of a very prevailiiig Force on the Actions of Men. 
1796 itirhKK: Reific. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 196 Example is the 
schiM>I of mankind. 1871 .Smilks Charnt. ii, (1876) 35 Ex- 
ample is far more than precept, ll is insirucUim in action. 

c. 7 o take example : to learn by, or copy, the 
example of another. Const, t at, by, t of. 

ei386C iiAucKk Prol. 568 A geiilil Maunciple WjIS iher of 
a temple, Of which achatoui-s mighleii take exrmplc. 1477 
Kaml Kivi'ks (Caxton) Dicits 86 He i.s right happy ibat can 
i.hasiysc himself tJiking example by other. 1548 Uoai.l, 
etc. Krasm. Par, John 103 b, Ye sliall take rxanniple at 
me. 2587 Mirr. Mag., Porrex ix, Examine take you 
Princes of the land. i6xx Coicu., Exemptairement, ex- 
einpkirily ; for others to follow, or to l.'ike example by. 
2634 SiiKHW'DOD, To lake example \}y, pntronner. 

d. Of {bad) example ( -- L. mali exempli, Fr. tie 
mauvais excmplc). rare. 

1865 M. Arnold /'.’ jfv. in Criticism 66 Some people will 
say these arc little tilings; they are not, they arc of kid 
example. 

^ e. A pattern, design to be copied. Obs. (A 
mere J.atinisin.) 

2539 Ihni.ic ri averiicr) i Chron. xxviii. 12 Daiiid gaue 
Saionion his sou the paterne of the porch.. am! the cxamnlc 
of that was in his myride. 1609 - (Doiiayt Num. viii. .{ Ac- 
cording to the e.v.'iiii|i)c M liich our Lord .shewed to Moyse.s, 
so wrought he the cancllesticke. 

^ 7 . An alleged designiitioii for a company (of 
‘ ina.stcrs'). (/At.™" 

i486 Ek. .St, Albans F vij a, A Example of mai-steris 
8. C'oinb., as exaniple-xiver. 

2540 (^)vkrdai E Fruit/, /.ojr. 1.(1593' Rivb, Before vs wc 
haue an high perfect example giner. 

Example (egza-mp’l ), V. Also 5 ezawmplyn, 

5 6 exaumpie, 6 exemple. [f. ])Tec. sb. CC 
(JF. e.remplier.] 

1 . Irans. To exemplify ; lo furnish a mwlcl or 
pattern of ; to find or give an examjilc or instance 
of; also with sentence as obj. Obs. exc. in fasswe. 
ct440 Ptvmp. Pam. 144/a Exawmplyn, exemplifico. <’1449 
pMViCK Kepr. 4sa For to exaumpie bi hisc dcdis to othere 
men the .seid iiij' principal govcnmunce. 1558 j. Hkvwood 
Spidrriit F. Ixxviii. i -'i My meaning .. last cxamplcd by niy 
fleeing with flise. Chai man Iliad iv. 238 He examples 
this With toiling, like the worst, on foot. i6i| Suerley 
frnf>. Persia 18 To example to other how much it pleaseth 
God to fauoiir good intention.*!. 2655 E. Tkrry Voy , E , 
India 218 Keeping to their old fa.Hhious examjded to them 
by tiieir predecessors. 1795 .South kv Joan of Arc w , 343 
Ex.^mpling hardiest deeds, Salisbury struck down the foe, 
i8s8 Carlyll in Foreign Rm. W. 116 Of an interest alto- 
gether peculiar, and not iu this degree exompled in recent 
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literature 1879 Mormcv fiurke 89 Burke devoteil himself to 
this tluty witn a fervid tishkluity that has not eften been 
exumpled, and has never been surti^ssed. 
b. Of things : To be an example of. 
s88x AthdutHM as June 840/1 Mr. Arnold quotes, as cx- 
anipliii}' Wordsworth at hi.s highest, the single line, Will no 
one tell me what she sings ? 

t 2 . To liolfl forth (a person) as an example. 
Also with mt. Oh. 

i6as Fi,K-n:HER /.or'ers /’wer. it. iii, You arc the pat- 
tern of fair friendship, F.x.amplcd for your love. i6m W. 
Scr.ATKR tfun.) H'ort/ty ContmuHicaHt 7 Ihc stroke of 
God's «Uspleiisurc ; of which Ninlali ami Aliihu . . are ex- 
atiiphrd out for our warning. 1654 Gay ro.% Pleas. Notes 
IV. \.v. 263 Fortune had an intent to cxiiniple him., for his 
suficrings. 

1 3 . To furnish an antecedent examine or pre- 
cedent for; to justify by precedents. Ok. 

^.587 ititle\ A Deftince of the honoiahle .Sentence and 
Execution of the Queene of .Scots, c.\cmplcd with analo- 
gies. 15B8 Shaks. L. L. L. I. ii. ui Th.it 1 m.-iy example 
my digression by some mighty pi csiilent. 1595 — John iv. 
iii. 57 [This sliallj proue a deadly blood-shea but .a iesi, 
Exanipled by this heynous s^iectacle. 

4 . + a. Of things : To serve as an example or 
warning to ok^). b. Of persons; To set an ex- 
ample to, instruct by ex.amj)Ie. ran. 

159a Gkkknk Art Conny-catik. in. 35 Let the poore Cut- 
lers mish.ip example others. 1631 Lavh .Seven Sernt. • 1115 
35 And wh.'it a Kings Son may learnc, when lie is exaiiipled 
y such a Father. 177a J. Wooi.m \n Jr/it. x. (10401 t.j 7 
Placing children, .where they may be likely to be exampled 
and insLrii«':toi{. x8i6 Colkkiock S/atesm, .^fan, i iojgi mis 
T aught by God's w'ord, exampled by t iod\ iinividenve, 
commanded by God’s l.iw. iMi W. K. Hi.:nm v in Aea~ 
tiemy 37 Aug. »56/t ’I'bc pair settle quietly down . . gene- 
rally exampling their friends and neighbours. 1883 K. H.\i.- 
I'OUR in Mag. Art Aug. 398 They, .example those wh(im 
they are ei^aged in teaching. 

+ 5 . intr, a. To sf^rve a.s an cxaiiiple or warning, 
b. To quote an example, f V».f 
1571 Hcnkyson Mor. Pal'les 28 I'his Middaine death . . of 
this false j'od. cxanqiles exhortand folke to atiuMid. 1599 
K. Jo.NsriN i'yHihio's Rev. v. ii, i will ex.'unpU: unto yon : 
Your opponent makes entry as you are Kiv^aged with your 
mistress. 

JJcMc; Exa*mpled ///. t*., that i.s rmule nn ex- 
ample. Exa'inpliug ppl. a.j th.at sets .111 ex.'inipb'. 

a 16^ Ik Jossov f'Wf/wvvA-, Ef>ithol, .v, Search. Sun, 
and th'ni wile find They me th' exampled Pairc, and mir- 
rour of thf ir kind. 1715-10 Viwv. Iliad \\. 75 A (lrc.a<lful 
lesson of e.'carnplcd fate, c t6h (.'hai'Man Iliad iv. 347 Thy 
brave exunipliiig h.and Might dou])le our young Oeciuii 
spirits. 

t Eza^mpleleSSy a. Ok. rare. Also 7 ox- 
amplos.so. [^f. Example $h. + -le.s.s.] \Vithout an 
examj)lt; or prcccilrnt; unexampled. 

1603 Ki-oruo Montaij^ne iii. .xii. (1032' 587 What is become 
of that .. wondcrfull examplclesse example? 1603 Ik Jon- 
.*iiN' Srjanus II. iv. So cx.amplesse (r/Vj and vnbl.im'd a life, 

A'* tli.it of the rcnuwri'd (lermanicuA. 

Exampleshlp (cgza-mp’ljiiyi. rare-\ [f. 
ExamI’J.k. .\b. b -SHIP.] '^I'hc function of setting an 
example. 

1864 .Sn/. Kev. Will. 7.( { 3 Kx.amplcsbip bdongs to 
them [the quetfii on h«*r throne, the father in his family, 
etc.] .IS a sort of heritage. 

t Exa'mplify, v. Ok. rare [f. Ex- pnifix ^ 
i Ampufy.] tram. - Ampufy. 

1677 VVyciii-HLiiY riiun Dealer iii. i, 1 will, ,as I sec cause, 
extenuate, or exarnplify Matter uf Fact. 

Examplify, t>bs. form of Exemplify. 

Examply, var. of Exlmpi.\ v. Ok. 

Exan. 

*597 Gkkaru Herbal. to Table Rnj^. Xame.^. 

E.xan is Grosworl, yet not our (Irueiatn. 

t Exangera*tion. Ok. rare, [irreg. f, E.x- 
pref.^ b Anoeuta + -ATloN.] I’rovocalioii to anger. 

1631 R. II. Arraignm. Wlwle Creature \\\n. 3--6 Instead 1 
of hoped Contcniatiou : wee rcajK! vcx.ition, c.\angLTation, 
distr.aetion. Ibid. 307 'I'liey subject the Soule to cxccetling 
divisions distractions, ex-ingeration-s and vcx.ations. 

Exanguin, -gfuious, -guous, etc.: stc Ex.s-. 
t Exa-nguloUB, «■ Ok.-^ [f. Ex- 1 
+ T, att'^ul-us Anolk b Without angles or 

corners. *730^-^ in Bailey (folio'. 1775 in Asn, etc. 
t Eza'llimal, tz. 0 k.-<* \p.A.\u.€xanipidl is. 
f. ex- SCO Ex-) -b anima breath, ('f. animal.\ 
Lifeless, breathless. 1730-6 in Bailey ifolio). 
Ezanimata pp/ a. [ad. Ii. 

exaninidf its. pa. pple. oi exani mare '. see next.] 

1. I)c|)rive<l of life, lifeless, tlead ; rarely of an 
inorganic sul.istance Ina.mmate. 

155* Hlloet, P^xanimaie. or kyller.1, confeitus. 1590 
S 1*1 SSI; K I<\ (). II. xii. 7 Ships, which had been wrecked 
late. .stui;k with c.ircases e.x.'iniin.nrr. 1635 .Swan M. 
ix. S I if)43) 4<i9 Oftentimes by dust and knocks they 
[hears) an- almost ex.^nim.ire and without life. 1804 J. 
Ghmiamil .Saboafh x^v)) 1 he circling halo beam'd., 

i. poll tiuu face, clothed in a smile benign. Though yet 
ex.Aniinaie. 1848 Mii.i.mk First hnpr.ia. (1857) 5*3 L is .a 
iwiiifartion— a fivsil ..an exaniinate stone. x8^ Chatnh. 
Jrnl. IX. .^8 Thither, ahno-RVrxanimule froin fright, .was 
nc convoyed. 

b. Lifeles?? in appearanor' ; without rcs)>irati(m. 
1619 R. JiiNF-S Rer^n in Pheni.x (1708) II. 4'>o Tlicy were 
exanimate ; but whclbcr tliat Fit behl ibein imlv by way of 
Syncope, or letc.). 1837 Old Commodore I. 319 Exanimate, 


collapsed, the Commodore . . wm . . lifted nn board. 1849 
Lytton CaxioHs xviii. viii, Squills again closed his eyes, 
and became exanimate. 

2 . Deprivetl or destitute of animation or courage ; 
spiritless. 

f 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 185 At whose 
fall the residew hcc.ame sohartelcssc and exanimate that. . 
they were all slayne, t668 Wilkins Real Char. 353 Out of 
heartf crcst-faln, exanimate. 1788 Tuomson Spring 1049 
The grey morn Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch j 
Exanimate by love. ^ 1808 J. Barlow Colutnh. v. 853 Pale, j 
curl.K:it, exanimate, in dull despair. X84X Frasers Mag. i 
XXV. 317 The comparatively exaniraate productions of a 1 
hundred moralists. 

EzanixiLftte cksa^'nimrit), v. rare in ; 

mod. use. Alao 7 exanimat, [f. 1.. e.xanimdt- \ 
ppl. stem of exanitndre to tleprive of lift;, f. ex- \ 
out I anima breath of life.] , 

+ 1 . tram. a. To deprive of life ; to kill. b. j 
To deprive of the appearance of life ; to render j 
breathless or unconscious. Ohs. 

*593 B xrnks Parthenyphil A- P. Sonn. Ivi, Thy love, j 
which doth iMch p.art exanimate. 1620 Vknnek I 'in Recta j 
(1650) 225 A Charcoal -III c will quickly exanimate you and ! 
cast you into a sowiie.^ 1657 Tomlinson Remms Dhp. 24 
That they might c.xanimaie - . all those whose life . . they 
envy or hale, 

b. ft};, humorous. To knock the breath out of. 
1878' Frasers Mag. XVII. 738 Mr. .Sayce has furnished | 
enough grammatical details, not only to ‘ tiuttcr * the Ary- 
ans, but to t;.vnniin.*itc most Ix licvers in a grammar at all. 

1 2 . To tleprive of courage or spirit ; to ilis- 
h« nrten, disjnrit Ok. 

1552 ill Ulioi/t. 1567 Horace' F. pi St. \\. i. G vj. 

These two doth inudi exanimate And strykes the hart fuM 
collide. 1638 A. Kkao Chirur^. ii. 14 Umioii is liurrtble j 
to the . . apprehen.sion ; for it dnth in a manner exanimat 
(■inwardly persons, Flavfi. Saint Indeed 117541 141 

If it be attended, .with sulTcritig, it will cxanitnaie and j 
sink him. 1721 1800 in Bah. ky, j 

Hence Exa-nimatod, Exa'nimating ppl. adjs. i 
1689 T. VLVSKxir Char.dd.Comwfmder Hut our brave \ 
Hero, wliom 1 now describe, Is none of ibat exunimated 
'I’ribe. 1607 ToiSirLl. Four-f. A’oi.v/jr (1673I 341 I'lu; old 
Magicians by reasoti of this exaiiiuiating properly, ilid not : 
a little glory in these betests. I 

Ezauimation '^egz-, eksx nim<“i*Jan). fad. T.. | 
exanimdtidn-cm. 11. of action f. exanimdre : see i 
Exammatk V.] fa. Peiuivation of life (ok.). 
b. ‘Apparent death from swooning’ ' Spd. .Soc. ‘ 
/avr. i8S4». c. Deprivation of spirits, dishearten- j 
ing, discouragement. 

^ ti. 1670 Mays WA rim; I'itaSnnaxvl 148 Fc.tr. ..scatter- ; 
trig (the snirits] from the Fountain of Life, into the external \ 
parts, making a dissolution almost to exsxnim.'ition. ; 

b. 1731-1800 B.vii.i; v, . . A .swiMMiiiig or : 

.such a sinking of the .Spirits as Is attended with the buss of j 
Sense for some time. j 

0. 1604 T. YVKuan v. 175 Ktiery .acront ..ex- ! 

clam.aion, indignation, .exaiiiination, exultation, fitly doH- | 
ucKul, is, etc. 163s Valknii.nk Pour Sea-.Serm. 55 .Vii 
ex.iiiiin.'ition of the umriners. .hei:au.sc of the grcalnc.sKc: of 
llied.mger. 

II Ez animo (cks te niim?'. [L. fx out of + 
auimOy abl. of animus soul.] Literally : From the 
soul ; hence, heartily, sincerely. 

1612 Bkinsluy Lnd. Lit, xviii. c i6:*7) 21,4 To di-pute, as 
if c.r animo in good earnest, wiili all contention and vdie- 
meiicic. 1841 Roukrison in Li/e 1 . loi As to the Church 
of England, I am hers, e.v animo. 1 

t Eza'llimOUS, <1. 0k.-° [f. T.. exanim-is i 
lifeless + -OFS.] (Sec quot. ) I 

X730 6 Baii.ky folio), F raniJUflns. without spirit or life. 
Ilenoc in Jiilmson and in mod. Dict.s. 

tEza'nnxial, a. Ok. rare L [App. f. Ea- 
4- Annual,] In Lxanmtal Rcll : a roll i 
kept at the Exchequer to which debts to the ; 
Crown presumed to be irrecoverable were trails- ■ 
ferred, instead of Vicing carried forward in the | 

‘ Annual Roll * from year to year. | 

1650 Order Ct. of F. y elm/ tier \\x Hale .Sheriffs Accompts j 
(iCSj* 96 So iTuicli of the said Finm s an. .are bri.oim: illcvi- j 
able, nIiaII be. .c'otivryed out of the N.'iid annual Roll and 1 
Sheriffs Accompts into ilic i.-xanmial Roll of this Conn. 

Ezannulate (i;k.s.T ni//b-l\ a. Hot. ff. Ex- 
priv. -r Annul-us -h -atK“.J Mating no auuu/us 
or ring round the spomngium, ns certain ferns ; 
opposed to A.v.nfl.ati:. 

iMs Bkn'im-.y Rot. 369 Tho.se in which the ring is absent 
are .said to be exanmilatc. 1880 Gk.vy Stmet. Rot. x. S tt. 

361 Not deliisceiit, (-.vaiiniilate. 

t Eza*nnalo8e» df. ok. ff. Ex-priv,a- 
livc ANXi:b-L'.s + -OSK.J (.)f certain invcitebr.atc 
.'inimaVs ; Having a Viody not consisting of rings 
or ring-likc segments. 

1832 Johnston in Pfve. Reno. Nat. Clnh. I. 8 Connniinir.'i- 
tions relating to the e.xannulose invertebrate Imhcs have 
liccn made as yet only by myself 

Ezanthalose (cks:c'iilialcus>. Jt/iu. [f. Hr. 
f(ny0-itiv see Exantiikma) + aX-y salt l -osk. 

1 First used in Fr. by Hend.ant Minhal. (1832) II. 
475.'] (.Sec quots. i 

1837 R. Allan Phillips Min. 198 Exanlholose. 1844 
Dana Min. 221. 1868 Ibid. 637 F.xauthalose . . is a white 

efflorcscenre, .such as results from the exwsure to the air 
of glauber salt. 1882 Watts Diet. Chem. il. 61 j Exautha- 
hsCf native sulphate uf sodium. 


Szantheill (ekaae'ujfem). Path, [Anglicized 
form of next.] » next. 

1656 Blount (Hossogr., Exasithemcs, the Small-Pox, 

w’lieals or pushes in a m.ms .skin, Measlc.H. iMi 1 .U'ms'Tf:ao 
Fen. Dis. 118791 737 The extensive superiicial exanthem.s 
are peculiar to ihc'limt months of the disease. 1876 J. S. 
Bri.stowk Th. <y Prtud The term exanthtm . . 

.should be exclusively applied to the several eruptions which 
attend and characterise the infectious fevers. 

il Ezanthema <,cksaM)))/'m£\ Pi. -ata. [late 
L., a. Hr. i^avOT)iAa eruption, f. t^avBUiv, {. rf- out 
avOitiv to blossom, f. dvBoi blossom.] 

1 . Path. An efflorescence, eruption, or rash such 
as takes place in measles, small- pox, etc. Also, 
a disease characterized by efflorescence ; nn entp- 
tive disease. Chiefly//. 

1657 Phys. Diet., FxanthemataDhe small nox arc pus- 
tides, and the measles spots which, etc. 1766 Smoi.lrtt 
Trav. I. xxiv. 367 Some few persons of gross habits have 
..been si'i/ed with putrid fevers, attended with exanthe- 
mata. 1806 Mdi. Jrnl. XV. 383 Frainbccsia . . resembles 
v.Trioki and the other e.v.TnfhcinaCH. 1876 tr. H'agner'sden. 
Pathid. 15 Ccri.iin febrile .^flections, especially the acute 
exant lieinata. 

2 . Hot. Blotches and eruptive excrc?cences on 
the surface of Ic-avts. 

>866 in I'reas. Rot. 1884 in Syd. AVv. Lex. 

EzGUDlthBlliatio (eksa?:nli/mtC’tik), a. Path. 
[f. Hr. i^avOrjfMT-, stcii t)f (.see prec.) f 

-TC.] (;)f or peitaining to, or of the nature of, an 
exanthema ; eruptive. 

i860 in Maysk Frp. Lex. 1869 E. A. P.m<ki:s Pract. 
I/yy/fttc (f-d. 3I ii:6 llt>.spiial gangrene i.s a precursor of cx- 
antheiiuitii; lyphn.s. 

Ezanthematology (e:ksiTn])/matp lod,:5i\ [f 
as prec. ; see -looy.] The docttinc or study of 
the exanthemata ; a treatise on eruptive fevers. 

[1730 6 Bailkv (ftiliol, K.xanthemaioloeia, uii account or 
treatise: of enqitive fevers, the m»?a*"li;s and small pox.] x86o 
in Mavn'k F.xp. l.e.r. 1884 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 
EzantheniatoilS (L'k.strnk/*‘niat<>s\ a. [f. ns 
prec. f -ors.] Of, or [lertaining to, or of the 
n.Tture of an exiinthema ; cffltircNCcnt. 

>755 Johnson, F.xanthctnatous, pustulous; i.‘ff!ore«cenf ; 
eruptive. 1780 I.AVAKD Cattle Distenip. in Phil. Trans. 
LXX. 543 The contagion was not of the e.xaiithi'matoiis 
.sort. 18^ Toon Cyil. Anot. 1 . 429/1 In the exunthematuus 
dise.Tscs, the blood p.irtukes uf the general disorder of the 
system. 1838 Penny Cyd, X. loS/i Fever is an essential 
element in exnnlliematous discasu. 

Ezanthine (ek.sic*n|Min). [f. Hr. i(nvO-ttiv 
(see Exa.vthkma) - 1--I.NK.] The PuiTee or Indian 
yellow of India. 1875 in l.bdc />«/. Arts. 
t Eza*]ltlate» a. Ok. rare'" '. [nd. J .. exaut- 
Idf-tts, pn. pplc. of extnilidre : sec Exantlatk v.] 
Pumped out ; drained. 

1651 Bio<;s A'tso Dhp, r8i Not yel exantlatft and cx- 
liausied with generating and concoct iiig. 

t Eza'ntlate, V. Ok. [f. L. exaut la t- ppl. 
stem e\f I'xautld re to draw out l a liquid). 

The etymology of the L word is disputed ; some, relyiiut 
on the v.ariant spc-.lling e.ranriare (which ,*ii.‘fms to be tin: 
better attested of the two), consider it to be f. ex ont + ^r//* 
enlns servant, so tliat the primary sense would be ‘ to draw 
(water, etc.) .ns a servant.' Others regard the word as ad. (tr. 
rfarTAtti- to pl.mip oiit, empty ilit|uids), f. oiit-t-aiiAov 
hold of a ship. In any c.L*.e the fig. use uf exanilare nr 
^'.T//;.v /./;>• for ‘to endure looie. nticiniosi ' mn.sl have been 
suggeslrd by the. precisely similar use of the ( Ir. word ] 

1 . tram. To draw out as from a well. 

M650 Cjiaki.i.ion cited by Bi.oi nt Clossogr. (1656} Rf. 
quol. 1650 s. v. Exan'ilationJ. 

2 . 'Eo waste away, .spend, exhaust. Also rejl. 

1660 3 Boylk Vsef. Nat. Phil. n. v, Acid or saline liquors, 

which .. soon coagulate, or exaiillale theinselvc.s hy work- 
ing, and thereby lircomc unfit for future operations. 1680 
— SiCpt, Client. II. 117 By lime tho.se sretis arc Weuri'cl or 
Kxuntlated, or unable to Act their J'arts, .any I onger. 

+ Ezantla'tion. Ohs. [l. Jrrcc. : sec -ATION.] 

1 . The action of drawing out, a.s water from a 
well : fig. only. 

1646 ftiR T. Buciwnk Pseud. Ep. i. v. 18 'I'riith which wise 
men s,Ty doth lyo in .t well, is not recoverable but by c.x.ant- 
lalioii. 1650 CiiAKLF.ioN tr. Van Jielinont's Delir. Cafatrhi 
I’ref. 7 A deplorable remora to the timely exantlalioii of 
Triiih. 17^ Srt'iKi T. I nb Iritrod., To draw up by exant- 
lation or display by incision. 1731 x8oo in Baii.ky; and 
in miRl. Diets, 

2 . Exhaustion ; exhausted condition. 

1651 Bioos New Disp. 42 Most of them have annexed 
their own cruelties. . rut lennc.ssc, eximtlation of llieir powers. 

Ezappendiculate (e:ks:v])eiH]i'ki//]<."l), a. 
Hot. [?. E.x- prefix^ -hi., appeudicul-a (Appen- 
DicLEi 4 -ATE-,] Having no appeiuliclcs or ap- 
pendages. 

1870 IIoonKR Stnd. Flora 48 Pet.'d.s c.xappcndiculute. 

Ezarate ct-ksar^'t , a. Entom. [ad. L. ex- 
ardt-us, pa. pjilc. of exardre : see next v.] * (See 
quot.) 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 76 The chrysalis . . difiers . . 
in being ‘ free’ or ‘C-xarate ’. 1888 — ;ed. Jackson) 153 Of the 
first kind of ininn two varieties are distinguishable. In one 
the larv.il skin is simply thrown off. It is known ok ineotn- 
picte, exaratc or libera. 

t E'Zarate, v. Oos. [f. T- exarat- ppl. stem of 
exardre to plough up; also, to Irace eharactera on 
a waxen tablet, f. ex\ out + at are to plough.] 
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EXASFSHATED. 


1. trans. To dig or plough up. 

xSifiSt ill Blount Glossofft^, 

2. To write or note down. 

i6j{6 in Blount Giosxos'r, 1657 Ref.vb Cotfx PUa a3oGoil 
liath an observing eve over a Penitent, and doth exuratc 
iind can criuinerate all his nKviifesiniion.s. 

Ezaration eksaiv« j 3 ii [ad. late T.. €xard- 
fion'eui, «. of action f. exardre : see K.XAnATK v."] 
+ 1. The action of plougliing. 

in PiiiLMi'S. 172X -1800 ill Bailey. 

2 . 'rh( j action of tracing ( cliaractcrs) upon stone, 
or writing. Also comr. a writing ; a composition ; 
rare in mod. use 

1631 K. Bvkifi.i) DfV'tr.Sfihb. 76 I'hi.s pleatlcth the neces- 
sitic of. . ilicir examiiuti, or drawiiii:, as it were, with his 
p(:ni;ill on the 'i'ablcs of stone. 1683 K, ITooKr.K Prc/. A/. 
i'o Porda^s Mystic Oiv. ’I'hcsc cxiir.it ions of his Penn. 
iyi6 M. Oaviks a then. Hrit.W, jS^The Whimsical Kxara> 
lions of Sof.'imis, Crcilius, etc.. 17315 in Johnson. 1840 W. H. 
Mokllv ill Lane. Arnb. Sts. (1841) III. 743 The story in 
the Ber.si.in MS. ..is written in three dilTerent hand.s. 
The first pari . . has lj«‘eii apparently added since the exara- 
lion of the other two. 

tEzarCeate, 7'. Obs. rarc-^. [irreg. f. K.k- 

(nefix ^ L. arcc re to keep off f -ATK-h] trans. 
'Fo hinder, prevent. 

1657 'roMLiNsoN Hmou's Dhp. 2'-.6 It [.ilocsj takes away 
ohsiruciioij'*, rt.^ iroMte.-s pnircttidc. 

Ezarcll (i"k.sajk). Also 6 oxarke. [ad. li. 
exarch- Its, a. (Jr. in class. (Jr. a leader, 

chief, f. to take the lead, f. isce K.x- 

pnf:^) I (ipx^iv to begin, rule. In the post-clas- 
sical uses represented by the ling, word, the prefix 
was peril, taken in the sense ‘out, sent out*.] 

1. Under the Uy/antine emperors, the governor 
of a distant province, as Africa or Italy ; in the 
latter case with title ‘ Kxaroh of Ravenna*. (The 
title was revived in the Holy Roman Empire: 
see quot. 1751 .) 

1588 Am KN Atinhm. 44 So did S. (Irenory the first mouc 
I icn.-idiiis the Kxfii ke, to make w.titos aaaiusi the heritikes. 
x6oi K. Johnson iV C omnno. (iCoj) 107 K.avenna, 

where some I'hupmors Iiave kept their courts, ami .ifter them 
llieir I'A.'irchcs or lieiUeiuuit.s, J75X Chambeks C>< /. s.v., 
The emperor Krederic created Her.aclius .. exarch of the 
wliole ki:i;>doin of Ihirj^uncly. 1788 ('iiiiiioN F. xlix. 

V. 12.1'l'hcse remote provinces [Italy and Africal l•(‘^l^ircd 
ihe ptcsence of a supreme mui/i.stratc ; he was indifrereiilly 
sly led the twiin h or the palricinn. i 8 m tr. SisMOf/dis Itai, 
Pep. i. 1 1 lioverned hya lieutenant of the Lniperor ofCon- 
• lanliiioph;, iiiuler the title of exarch of the five cities of 
reijiapolis. X835 .Milman Lai, in. vii. 13.* 

Ihe I'.xarth of U.aveiina, the representative of the Byz.m- 
liiie ]''.ini«ire. 187* li. NV. Rohkkt.son Jlist. Fss, 005 'fhe 
. . anointing . . Pepin and his two son.s . . as Patricians 
of the Uoinans thus uccupying the condition of the 
Kxarch. 

2. J'.iCl. In the Easlcrn ('burch, a title originally 
(([uivalcnl to ‘.archbishop*, ‘ nutropolilaii or 
‘patriarch’, whicli in e.irly use were employed 
.ilmost iiulisciimiiiiitcly. Subsequently, 'a bi.shop 
having charge of a jirovince, and next in rank to 
a p.atriarch* ^Catholic Piet.) ; also, a legate or de- 
jiiity of the patriarch, entrusted with some sjiecial 
ehai gc (*r mission. 

/I xtSioo lIouKEK F.nl, Pol. vii. xvi. .p.»i In the couiuil of 
(knlhagc..it was deciet'd, th.it tne bishop of the chief sec 
should not he entitl-d the exarch of priests. 1635 Pagitt 
( I. ii. lid id) .<58 (»re;;orius Hicroinonarhus, the 
J'airi.'iichai Kx.irch fioin Tr.a[)e/iiiU. X73X Ciia.miu.ks Cycl, 
s.v„ in 4<^3 Sehas was e.siahlislicd exarch, or chief, of all the 
anchorets within the le-iriloiy of Jerusa)<*ni. x85x ni.s.sKV 
Papal Ptr-iocr it. 74 Piishops or clergy should appeal from 
their metropolitan to the exarch of the I’roviiice, 1877 
K. Vknxhi.ks in Diet. Chr. /iioC- I. 2S8/X He ll'kisil of 
(.'nesareial was nicirnpoliian of Capp.'idoci.a, and exarch of 
Pontu.s. x88^ AnN’oi.n.I'’oKSTKtt in CVw/t'w/. A’c/'. Mar. 412 
'Hie constitution of tlie Bulgarian Kx.irch hy tlie Porte in 
1870, 

Hence Eza'rchol dr., of or pertaining to an 
exarch. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iv.ix. 414 Tlie exarchal 
go\'ornm'..'Ut from tlic first had only been powerful to lyrati- 
iiise and feeble to protect. 

Ezarchate (e k.sajkv!t, cksii-jkct\. Also 6 7 
exarchat, -cat. fad. late E. exarf/ii7/~usj f. e.x- 
arch/fs: see Exahch. Cf. Fr. exarchat.] 

1. The ofiTjce, dignity, or juiisdiclion of an ex- 
arch, whether a. civil, or b. ecclcsia.stic.al. 

a. xstfi r>AUs tr. Dullingcr on Af'oc. (1573J igfib, Longi- 
nus brought in a new name of di!;ni(ie, that is to witte, the 
exarchate of Itnlie. 1635 Pagitt Chrisiiano^r, After 
the overthrow of the Kxarchat . .the Romans began to he 
governed hy . . the Popes. 1678 Wanley li’ond. f.it. If^orld 
v. ii. § 16. 46<V’J! Justinus the second in.slitutcd the P'.x- 
.irchatc of Ravenna. 1731 CriAMBkH.s Cyci. s. v. Kxarch 
'I'he exarchs snh.sisted about a hundred and e.ip:hty-five 
yc;irs, and ended in Kutychius ; under wliose exarchate the 
city of Ravenna was taken hy the Lombard kin]^^ 
h- x9j6 naily News lb Dec. 5/6 A self-governed pro- 
vince, including the territory of the Bulgarian exarchate. 

2. The province or territory govcrlljd by an ex- 
arch, wheihcr a. civil, or b. eccle.si.'istioal. 

a. *363 87 Koxe a. /{> M. (15061 117A PipinuR. .gauc. .to 
the said see of Rome, the exarchat or princedomc of Ka- 
nenna. *784 Giubon Misc. JPhs. 118141 V. 30 Pepin and 
Charlemagne , .gave the duchy of Rome and Inc exarchate 
of Kavenna to the popc-s. x86i J. .Sif^.ii'ARn Patt Rome vi. 
J14 Ihe Byzantines still retained the exarclute. 


^ b. ..1877 E. Vknablx!! in Did. Chr. lihx. I. 290/a He 
[llx<il] was to be found in every part of his exarchate. 
Hence f Sza‘Tolui.taslii:p, Obs, 

1606 G. WfoonciKiKEj tr. Justiu’s Hist. Hli vj a, lus- 
tinivs . . instituted the K.xarchatship. 

t E'zarohy. Obs.-^ [1. E-xaucb + -YJi.]«prcc. 

1636 8x Blount Ctossogr., Rxarchy^ the chief phice of 
dignity under the Emperor, the Lieutenancy of the ICmpire. 
x^i - x8oo in Bailey. 

Ezareolate (ckS|ar/-iy|t^t), a. Dot. [f. Ex- 
prefix I + Akkola + -ate-.] Uijmarkcd by arcoUc ; 
not areolate. x866 in Treas. Hot. 

Ezarillatd (cksise rilc t ), a. Bot. [f. Ex - prefux ’ 
f L. arill-ns Ahil + -atk-.] Having no aril ; nut 
arillate. 

1830 Linolky Ntit. .Sysf. Rot. 150 Corolla with a twisted 
.i:stivation. .exarillute .stteds. 

Ezaristate (cks|ari*ste^(n, a. Bot. [f. Ex- 

prt'JixA + Auista + -atk-.] Having no arista, 
awn, or heard ; not aristate. 
x866 in Treas. Rot, 1884 in Syd. .Sor, Lex. 
EzftrtiOTLlate (cksiaJliki/zlt^t;, a. Entom. 
[mod. f. pref.^ A- L. rt/‘//V«/*?/.v joint + -atk-. 
(I..ate L. had in sense ‘ inarliculale’.l] 

Not jointed ; not consisting of two parts. 

1833 Kikuy Hah. iV inst. Anim. 11 . xvi. 78 .An elongated 
exarticulate base, representing the li.amile of a whip. 

Ezarticulate (cksiaJti kbBf t , v. [f. as prcc. 
+ -.vtk!1.] traits, i a. ‘ 'I'o put out of joint ; dis- 
locate ’ (Blount Clossoip^. i(i-i6 80 . Olfs. b. ‘To 
remove a limb, or a part of a limb, at a joint * 
(.Wi/. Soc. /xx, 1884 . 

EzartionlatiOXl (eT'S|aitiki//L‘i‘Jon). [f. ns 
prcc. +-ATION.] 

fl. The putting (a limb) out of joint ; di.doca- 
lion, luxation. Obs. 

1638 in PiULi.n*s. xyax in Bailey ; whence in mod. Diels. 

2 . Ainjnitation at a joint ; removal of a limb, 
or a part of a limb, at a joint. 

X884 in .Syd, Soc. Lex. 

1 £za*rtliatei V. Obs.-** [f. late L. e.rar/ttdp 
])pl. stem of exartudre (Carpentier), f. e.v- (see 
Ex- pref. i) + ar/m joint : cf. Autp ate.] 

1656 8x 1 Ilount (Jlosso/cr., Kxar/aa/e, to carve as meat 
is carved, (u quarter as the hanginaii dotti. 

t Eza'sper, 77, obs. [ad. (directly or tliroiigli 
F. c.vaspcr^cr) E, exasper-dre: sec ExasI'KUATE ?'.] 
==■- P.X.AHPKKATE 7 L 

XS4S JoYE K t/. /}ait. vii. gfi !), A lyoii is a cinell Iicast yf 
he he exaspored. 1637 K. Mumi'hkky tr. St, Anibcosc i. 9 
WJiosoever lice In^e that exaspereth, 

Ezaaperate .eg/o spcrcit; , pa.ppfe. anti ppL a. 

fad. I.. exasperdPust p.a, pple. of exasperdre ; .stre 
K.xaspeuatk V.] 

t A. pa. pple. ; in varioii.s scnsc.s of tlie vb. Obs. 
X540-X Ki.Yor////<f3,v6V>7». -i;i49 160 Wherwiih ihri hecyii;.; 
exasperate . . w'eiitc vnto two geiitilnuai dwellyiig hereby. 
*545 Ravnoi.o Ryrth ManAyndc xK) N’f it be so that I lie 
cough bane exasperat and matlc MUgli the tonuge. 1585 
Li.ovi) 7 teas. Ih'alth H viij, Apply vnto the lu:.a<l heyng 
.shanen: mustarde seed, t'v the skynne slialhu exaspoi’.ile 
ami the rewme tiryed. 1605 .Shaks. Maih. in, vj. ^3 
re|)ort Hath so exasperate their King, that hce Prepares fur 
some atrein[)t of Warre. 1609 Hoi.i.asi> Annn. Mated .\i\ . 
V. 8 'I'his rigor of his . . wa.s much more exasper.ate hy iri- 
fonnalion given of certain offensive crimes. 

B. ppl. a. 

1 . Bot. Rough ; covered with shtirt stiff poirts. 

j x866 ill Treas. Rot, 1884 in Syd. Soc. /.«• i-. 

2. = Il.xa.speuatki) 2 and 3. arch, 

1601 Hoi.i.anh Pliny (1634) 11 . an .Some discase.s would 
he more ev.asperal and angry. x6o6 .Shaks. Tr. ly Cr, v. i. 
34 7 her. Do 1 cuise thee? /’a/r. Why no.. 77icr. No? 
why art thou then exa'-purate? x6aa B.acon Hen, I V/, 79 
Matters grew morw exasperate betweenc the two kings of 
Lngl.'uid aiul Fram e. X795 SooriiEV ^oan of Arc 11. ii)o 
'I'o the exasperate palifuro nf the foe (w'e opposeilj Despe- 
ralt endur.iiiec. 1834 7'ait's Mo/'. XXL 167 He [loiirs out 
the whiilc full flta.id, fiery and ex.isperate, of liis eniolioiiK. 
1836 Uhs. PiKowNiNt; Aur. l.eixh iv. 177 Swallows which 
the i'X.aR|icrate <lying year .Sets spinning in black ciiclts. 

Exasperate (igya speirT ), v. Also 0-7 ox- 
napernf.. [b L. exasperat- ji])l. stem of exasperare 
to roiiglien, irritate, f. ex- (sec E.\- /;(/.•) + asper 
rough.] 

tl. 'fo make harsh or rugged; to add harshness 
to (hanguage, sounds, cic.j ; to render (law.s) 
more severe. Ohs. 

*597 Mohi.ky I n trod, M us. 177 Cadences bourn! with the 
fourth or seuentb . . being in Umg notes will c.xa.speral the 
haririoiiic. X634 H. R. .Sa/etyte Reditu. 155 Nuts. .ex.i.s|M;. 
rale the voyce and make it like a Cranes voyec. 1643 ^bi.- 
Ton Divorce 11. xvii. Not consideriiijj th.it the Law should 
he cxa-.i«:r.ated according to our CNilination of the injury. 
x65X Vv. G. ^r. tVmw/i- lust, So gioal hath been the 
bI(X»dy wickednesse of these times, that this Law hath been 
somewli.Tl more exasperated. x6m Christ Exalted 99 Dur 
Translators do rather moUific, than exa.spvrate, tlic word 
titueas^ and siiy, 'I’hou liast ahorred. 1765 Beaitik Oh 
C hurchill 87 Did hate to vice exasperate thy .style, No — 
Bufo match'd the vilest of the vile. 

2 . To increase the fierceness or violence of 'a 
disirasc, ])ain, appetite, etc.). Now with mi.xcd 
notion of 3, 4. 

1611 CoTtiR., Ais'ruu^soiy thing that encr«a.ses, or exaspe- 
rates, a disease, or sore, a 1677 Bakrow Ser/u. in Beauties 


(18461 59 Ruhhing the sore doth tend to exasperate 
and inffame it. 1710 T.jjI>'ui.i.uR /'harm. Extemp. 197 All 
the other Symptoms willTieexasiierated by the tumult whicb 
Kyacuations cause. 1783 P. Pott Chirttr^. Jl'hs. 11 . 311 
Scii rhus or cancer . . wa.s exasperated, and made worse'by 
it. 1843 Prkhcoit it/rzaVa (1874) II. 347 'Pwo iniiiries on 
the head, one of which was so much exasperated by fatigue. 
18^ Lynch 77ieoph. 7'rittai v. 83 If we do not heed the 
claim of the different appetites . . we exasperate tliem. 

tb. To make more grievous or pninful ; to 
aggravate. AKso, to represent as worse; to ex- 
nggerale, magnify. (.)bs. 

>361 Daiis tr. Rultivner on Apiv. (1573) 36 He speaketh 
imxlestly', le.T.st by exasperating ouennuch the sinne and 
errour in the faythfull, he siiould discourage them vtterly. 
159Z Sylvlstek Du Rartas 1. vi. 11605) 167 Why didst thou 
■ . Cro.vtc Tliesc hanncTull Beasts, wliich but exasperate 
Our iliotny life? 1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. vii. xvii. 
376 Judas ..having .sinned beyond aggravation, and com- 
mitted one villany which cannot l>ei: cxastierated by all 
other. i6$i A’ «•/.•■(/. IPettou. rt Not to exasperate the Cave 
of my Lord of Soiithanqitun. 1681 Loud. (in.-.. No. iif- . ^/i 
'Fheyr of Liege do every day more aiul more c.\aspi iaio 
|lhings. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 73 f 5 'i'liis visionary 
o[nilcncc . . exasperated onr neces.silies. 

3. To cmliitter, intensify (ill-fceling, passion, 
wickedness.) Now chiefly witli mixed notion of 4 . 
Also, in good sense : t To heighten (coinage . 

1548 I’lMi.i., etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. ii. 26 b, 'I’lial .. the 
vngoilliiies of H erode, .iniglit more and more be exasperated. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. W'vrld II. iv. vii. ft 1. 348 'L'he Roman 
Dicuator. .to exasperate his soitidiers courage, threw tlicir 
owne ensignes amidst the enemies. 1677 Otway I'itus <*!• 
Rt rcnke ill. i, Why come you thus, Pcxasperaie niy De- 
sp.iir? 1773 Johnson in Rosivell 1 May II. irj The. pride 
of a common man is very little cxasperateil by the suppio.sed 
u.siirparion of an ackiiowledgcil superior. 1794 Pai i' V Evid. 
It. ix. 1) 3(1817) 265 'I'hesc feuds were e.xaspi.'ratt'd hy tin: 
miitiud {jersi-iTiiii.nis of the Jews and Chrl^ri.l^s. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. iv. vii. 490 His iiaitirnlly wild and 
lieadstrotig tnnper was exasperated by disease. 

4. To irritate (a person) ; to provoke to anger ; 
to enrage, incense. Const, to., also to with inf. 

1334 Mokk./.tA Marff, A\»/crWks. 1.129/2, I should, .but 
fui^icr exasperate liys highnes. 1586 Jas. VI, in Kllis 
ib'/V. Lett. 1. 224 JII. 19 If I shall persist in that lYuirsc vv 
.shall rather be e\;ispcr.'itlcl to passionis in reading the 
uordis. t6a3 Siiiru.i v traitor iv. i, 1 did exasperate you 
to kill or murder him. 1768 Fhanki.in Ess. Wks. 1840 JI. 
3()7 'I'ht; poor are . . ex.isperaleil against ihe rii h, and ex. 
ciic-d to in.sinrections. 1773 Goi.phm. Stoops to Cotuf. iv. 
Wks. (GIoIjc 6;o i You know iny htisiy temper, and should 
not exasperate it. x8i8 .'scorr l!rt. .Midi, iv, 'J'he Inirghtrs 
..were gieatly rxasper.'deil at the unexpected resi>iie. 
1819 Siii-:Lr.v-.Y Cend 11. ii. 37 ’I hns he is exasperated to ill. 
1867 ICmi>.k.son f.df. 4’ Soi. Aims, i'ro^r. Culture Wk.s. 
(Bonn) III. 236 In )''.ngland . .ihe game laws . . cxtisperated 
the farnurs to carry the Ri.-forni Bill. 

reji. Boukde, Rrev, Health, Pref. 2 a. Exasperate not 
yonrselfe agaynsle me fur rnakynge of this lytic volume 
of Phisycke. 1871 Smii.IiS Charac. vi. (fK76i 175 We shall 
not meml matters hy exasperating ourselves against them. 

fthsd. z6o6 G. WlcHiucot kE) tr. Justiu's Hist, loo a, 
Phillip ex.-isperaled what he could, to pci’swadc the Kloiians 
to ioyn w.irrc with him. 16x4 Raieigh l/ist. H’orld 11. 
254 Slot knowing whether surh a deniall might .sntisfie or 
ex.isperate. 1645 Milton I'dradi. Ded., 'I'hose who ceased 
not 10 exiispcrale without caii.se. 
b. tt nilsf, 

1654 K. (\ujkingioN tr, yustiu’s llist.fq Injury on this 
side, and iivligiiiiie on the other side did e.xasperale their 
swords. 1863 Mkkivaik Rom. VII i. I.xiii. 30 1 'lu. 

stream . . foams in a furious torrent, exasperated by the 
rocky ledges whi-.’h at some points intercept its course. 

1 0 , To irritate physically ; to rentier sore, 
chafe. 

* 55 * Hhi.oki , Exasperate, 16x0 M amkh am Masterf. 

II. i lxxiii. 4>)4 I'hoiigh ii tinyrrb)doth cleanse much, yet it 
dolli not ev.-ispcrate the arifiii's. x62z Vennkii Tdiocco 
11650)411 Not sucking it wiih a siuKlen or slioii;; aitr.ic- 
lion : fur then it will exasperate the wiiide pijie. <11662 
Sir 'P. Browne 7'rads 105 The Mugil, being somewhat 
rough and hard -skinned, did more exasperate, tlie gult.s 
of siii:)i olTciiders. 

i' 6 . iitir, a. Of persons : To bt^come enraged ot 
incensed. Cf. 4 . b. Of things; To bicoine worse 
or more scrioim. Cf. 2 l>. 0 . Of a <iisea>e, etc.: 

1\> inert ase in violence or severity. ( f. 2 . Obs. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Rioudi's Erotuena 'f‘he more his 
external wounds healed, the mure did his iuternall exnspc- 
late and fret. < 1643 Howki.l Lett. II. H. 18 Not- 

withstanding . .that inalterH began to exasiierat mure and 
more, .lie would abate nothing. 165a IJi.vmn .-iu/iuadv. in 
Fuller’s Appeal 339 'Ine Vniver-ity of Oxford fre- 

quently quarrelled and exasperated, upon .•.lii.-Vit, m casions. 
**>734 Nokth Lt/e l.d. iiuildfotd 8j Tlie Distcrniier 
r-xa operated, till it was iiiaiu((:st slic could nut la.*.t many 
Weeks. 

Exasperated 

-F.MDl.f 

1 . In v.ii ious senses of the vh. 

i6zx CoTGR., .. incensed, jircniokcd, ex.-rspcralcd. 

x66o Mii.ion Free Commw. 424 Wc remain fin.ally secure 
from the e.vaspe.raLcd Regal I’ower. x66x Lovi ll Hist, 
,-iuim. iV Min. 35 Cuw.s milk . . used a.s a garganstne, helps 
the throat sir.Tighlciicd hy catarrbes, ami the exiuipcraied 
jawes. 1694 Piin.i.H's tr. Mittmis J.dt. Stale 29 July 1655 
Such exasperated Crutillies inflicted upon Ihe Prufessora ot 
the same Religion with our .sehe.s. «x7t4 Burnet f/rwi 
7 i/»« 118231 1 . 67 That raised the spirit.s of lhos« that were 
already hut too iiiiich e.vaspfriiic<l. X756 Ladv M. W. 
Montagu Lett. xcv. IV. 7’, Sim eloped one lair morning . . 
leaving her two daughters . . to the c.ireol the exasperated 
marquis. ^ 1875 Jow eft /V./.*f'(cd. 2) I. 209 , 1 saw that they 
were getting exasperated Yviih one another. 


(cgzd’spLTcitcil ),///. [«• pr<ic. 
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EXCALIBIJB. 


b. llir, (See quot.) 

1830 KonsoN Hrit. Her., Rxas/traitd, depicted in a fu* 
riouH attitude. 

1 2. ? Narrowed gradually to a point, tapered. 

1607 Tovskm. (1653) 674 If it were not for these 

buiicnes. .it would be so exasperated or extenuated toward 
the end like to the tail of .1 Kat or gre.at Mouse. 

Hence Bw^peratedly otlv., t Bza'sperfttad* 

^---KXASPERATKkN 3. 

1878 Dili iy News at* Aujj. .The others . . ra^cd exasperated! y 
.'iffain'it him in their rhibs. s886 Mrs. E. Muukkly Lttdy 
laieria 11 . v. ito I.oid Altcar haughed again, but exaspe- 
ratcdly. 1730 6 WAir.Kv (folio), ExiisperaUuiness, incensed* 
ness, the being exasperatetl. 1775 Asii, ExasperaUdness, 

Exasperater : see KxAst’KUA'rott. 
Eza*8perating, vbl. sb. [f. Kxasperatk v. + 
'iitG i.] The action of the verb Exasperate. 

16x1 CoTGR., Exasperation, an cxasperuliun ; prouocation 
. .exasperating, vexing. 

Exasperating (Cg7.a-spcr<fitiij), ///. a. [f. a.«j 
prec. + -INO ^.] That exasperates in senses of vb.) ; 
exceedingly irritating or provoking. 

01665 J- (Joonwm Filled w. the Spirit {\%i) 344 A sin 
of :i very exasperating nature, Grew Anat. Plants^ 
Lect. vi. ayo Jalap, Mercury, and Daisy, have all of them 
that ex.aspcrating last in the I’hroat. 1858 Krouok Hist. 
Kng. III. xvii. 458 An evidence of unmisiakeahle goodwill 
in revealing an exasperating secret. 1876 Black Ma*icap V. 
vii. 59 Do you know what nn cx.asncrating girl you are? 

flcoce Bxa spexatlngly in an exasperating 
manner; provokingly, 

xlkx DtCKENS Lett. (cd. 21 I. 262 Stone pre.sents himself 
with a must exaspt^ratingly mysterious visage. 1884 Jtu. 
Weix:w(x)U in CoHiemp. Rev. Mar. 45a The most exaspera* 
tingly unreadable .stuff ever met with. 

Exasperation (cgzuspcrJi-fAii). [ad. L. ex~ 
asperdlidn-emt n. of action f. exaspentre : see I'ix- 
ASl'EKATK I/.] 

1. Of a disease, etc. : Increase of violence or I 
malignity; exacerbation ; an instance of this. j 

1633 WoriON Let. in Relig. lEott. (1672)457 Judging, as j 
of Patients in Feavers, by the exasperation of the fus. 1671 ' 
.Sal-mon Syn, died. 11, xlvi. 315 Shivering, and FCxaspcv.v 
tion of the Feaver . . arc not always to be accounted evil. 
x86o K VERSON Cond. Life, /VKvrWks. (Bohn) II. 334 The 
ecstasies of devotion with the exas])erations of debauchery, 
in Syd. .Soc. Lex. 

2 . TJie action of exasperating or provoking to 
anger ; embillering ; intense provocation ; an in- 
stance of this. Also, a cause or means of exas- 
jxTating. 

If 1631 hoNNB in .Selections (1840) 38 Forlwaring all . . rx* 
asperation-s by odious names of subdivision. 1676 Owfn 
IVorskip of God T72 'I’hat he may take no occ.asion thereby 
for the exiispertition of his own spirit. 1x731 Attkkulky 
tj.', 'ITieir ill ii.sage and exasperations of him. .disposed him 
to take liberty. 1861 Oko. Kliot Silas M. < i868) 26 He had 
made tics for himself which, .were a constant cxuspeiation. 

3. The condition of licing exasperated or intensely 
irritated ; exasperated feeling, violent passion or 
anger ; f .an instance of this. 

*547 IJooRDK Intrcd. KhikvI. x.xxiL (1870) 205 Saying .. 
that ..I wold .set them by the fete .. wyth other wordcs 1 
had to them of exaspcracyoii. i6fa-$ Bi*. H all Contempl, 

O. T. XIX. iv, Neither the furious purposes of Aliaxiah, nor 
the exasperations of a Jezebel can hurt that prophet. 1678 
OwKN Eveutg. Litre 43 Divisions and Schisms, and mutual 
F.xaspcrations among themselves. 111716 Soi.'iii .Serm. 
(1774) X. ix. a8a Perhaps, .it was a word extorted from him 
by the exasperation of his spirits. 2817 Bfntiiam Pari. 
Ref. Catech. Intrud. 56 .Should the. only remedy be refused 
(andj opprc.ssion continue . . then it is not tpiiet sense that 
will sj>c.'ik, but exasperation. 1858 Frocol Hi\l. Eng. IV. 
xviii. 13 I'hc exasperation of the j)cople with tlie Mngiish 
increa.sed the cordiality with which he w'as received. 

1 4. Exaggeration (in a had sense ; ' malignant 
representation * (J.). Agoravation 5 . Obs. ras'C. 

X648 F.ikon Fas. § 3. is An act which My enemies loaded 
with all the obloquies and exasperations they could. 1755 in 
Johnson ; whence z8x8 in Toor>, 

116. htmiitigly, Misplaced *a.spiration*. 

1854 ‘CoTHB. Bunii’ Verdant Green ii. ix, 80 With a foot- 
m.au'.s bow, and a footman's ^exasperation of his h*.s. 

Exasperative (eg 7 .ii* 8 ])CT 4 ’itiv), a. [f. L. ex- 
asperdt- ppl. stem of exasperdre (see E.x asperate 
V.) + -IVE.J Of a nature to e.xaspcrate or irriuitc ; 
exasperating. 

1837 Carlylb /•>. Rert. 1. vii. iv, Maternity ..meets there 
with hunger-stricken Maternity, symputheiic, exa.spcrativc, 

Ezasperator, -er (egza‘spcri.>it.ii;. [f. Exas- 

teratk V, + -OK, -kh'.] One who exasperates. 

1638 .Shkrwooo, An exa.sperater, agaceur. xyM Johnson, 
Exasperater. 1837 CARLVt.B Fr. Rev. i. v. v, Fat arc your 
larders, .yc plotting cxusfierators of the Poor. 

Ex-a* 8 pirato, v. nonce-ivd. trans. To deprive 
of an aspirate or h, 

1838 Blaekw. hfag. XXXII. 509 Evcrylwjwly knows her 
[Mcdu.sa's] i:«‘lcbr.'ited head of hair and that she her‘-elf wa.s 
Itierally the first Wig. Hence the Whig.s — for Medusa her- 
self was one, and head of th.al family ex -aspirated. 

Exaturate, -ed, -ation : see Kxsaturate. etc. 
t Ezau'Ctoratep pa. ppu, and ///. a. Obs, 

In 7 oxauctorat. [ad.’l.. exauetdrdt-us, pa. pple. 
of exauetdrdre : see next.] Deprived of olTice ; 
divested of authority. 

IliCKes Spir. Popery Saying, that Jesiw Christ is 
quite exauctorat and unkinged by it. 2718 'Wodriao Carr. 
(10431 H- 370 If we refuse to baptize in families, people will 
go to . . the cxauclorate Episcopal clergy, and leave our 


communion. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, tv, * He [was] then in 
a point of trust and in point of power . . but after Wilson 
was cut down, it was a* ower— he was clean exauctoratc.' 

t Ezau'otorata, v. Obs, Forms: 6-7 ex- 
autborate, 7 exauierato, •orat(e, 7-8 exauoto- 
rate. [f, I... exauetdrah ppl. stem of exaticlordre 
to dismiss from service, f. ex^ (see Ex- pref^) + 
auctor Author.] 

1 . trans, ‘To dismiss from service* (J.) ; to de- 
pose from oflice, deprive of authority or rank. 

x 6 a 3'6 CocKRRAM, ExauthoraUt to put men of warre out 
of wages. 164a Jen. Tavlor Rfisc, Pref., The first Bishop 
th.at was exauctorated was. .Pnnee, and Bishop of (Geneva. 
1660 -- Duct, Dubii, II. i. 264 Gml . . c‘An punish and ex- 
authorate whom he please, and substitute others in their 
rooin.^ 1660 Watkrhqusk Amts t^ Arm. 7 Admitting a 
Plebeian coord inatcncss which in time cx-auctorated the 
Senate, W. Row Contn. HlniVs Autobiog: xi. (1848) 

336 They did exauctorate and depose the Protector Richard 
Cromwell. ^ 1786 Avlifi-b Panrg. 291 Arius . . anti oilier 
Arch-Hcreticks. .were by the church treated with no other 
kind of Punishment than, .by exauctorating and depriving 
them of their Degrees therein. i73i>x8oo in IUiley. 

2. I'o deprive (a law, etc.) of authority; to 
destroy the authority of. 

<593 Bo -son Gm>t, Christ's Ch. 311 'Phat men might .see 
them [the new laws] lieforc you exauthoratc the olde. x6o6 
J, Hvnd F.liosto Libid. 51 The yron naturally cleaveth to 
the forcible Adamant, and nature can not he exuiithoratcd. 
0x648 Li). IlEMitLRr Hen. Vlli Ded, 11683* Aja, I hope 
they (defert.s] w'ill not be .so unreal or many, a.s to exaucto- 
ratc tlie rest. 1679 S. S.mith in Howell State Trials (1816) 
VII. 587 He [the pope] exautorats, and invalid-atcs their [the 
Scriptures'] divine original, and .siiperintendency. 

llcncc Bxau'otorated ppl, a., Bxau'otoratlng 

zdd, sb. 

x6a8-68 Heylvn Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 239 Conferred on them 
.all the Lands and Possessions of the exauternted 'I'empicrs. 
t i66i Argyle's Will in Harl, Misc. (1746* VIII. 28/1 .An 
alins-huuse, for the entertaining of all antiqu.ated, exau- 
thornted elders. x668 Evelyn in Pepys' Diary VI. 141 
Pharaoh's exauctorated butter. 1785 AknoT Trials <18121 
338 I.etters of orders, .granted by an exauctorated Bishop. 

Petit. Eastern Assoc. 3 The cxautoraliric, and well 
neai-c the ad nulling of our Parliament. 1658 W. Scijitkk 
(J un.) Civil Mag. (1653) 15 Samsons, who would thiLs. .at- 
tempt the exauctorating of Civill Magistracy. 

t Ezauctora'tion. Obs, Also 7 exaut[h]o- 
ration. [as if ad. L. ^exauetdratidn-enty n. of action 
f. exauetdrdre’. see prec. Cf. Fr. exauthoration 
(Cotgr.).] The action of 'exauctorating*. 

1 . Discharge from military .service. 

/X1654. Ur. J. Kiciiaboson Old Test. 327rr.>No dis- 

charge in that war . , no dismission from it, no vacation, nr 
c.xauctor.'ition. 178^ Ir. Dufin's Eecl. Hist, \^th C\ J. 11. ii. 

10 Degradation . . is founded on the Example of Military 
Ex.'xucioratiort. 

2 . a. Deprivation of oflice or authority; de- 
gradation, b. Abolition (of an oflice) ; annulling 
(of authority). 

1685 1 >o.v.vK .SVzwr. 3 Apr. 17 Exautorations and Excom- 
munications .amongst th«; Bishop.s. 1641 Hkvi.in Help to 
Hist. <16711 156 Dll the exaucloration of Bishop Heath, 
it w'as a.ssigned . . to Master Hooper, z6sx Jkr. Tavlor , 
Set m. for Year i. xxi. 267 To protect .'iml nourish those ! 
that will prove minister.*; of their (kings’) ow'ii cxaiicioration. 
0x656 Bi'. Hall AVw. tVks. (1660) 30B Do not you think 
that those went somewhat too fur.. in the exauthoration 
of EpiM:opal office and dignity. 2716 Ayt ifkk Parerg. i«»6 
Dcpo.siiion, Degradation, or Exaucloration .. is .. llie re- 
moving of a Pcr.son from si>me Itcgrcc, Dignity, or Order 
in the: Church. zSax Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath II. 271, 

I would have used my influence to li.avc averted your ex- 
auctoration. [.Said hy a person fond of pedantic iuiigu.Tgc.J 
1834 CoLi;Knx;p; Lit. Rem. 111 . 207 Little did Taylor forsec 
that to iiiiliscrcct avowals like these, .the c.\anctorations of 
the Bisliops . . would be in no small portion utlribntablc. 
t ExaU'diblOf a. Ohs, [ad. ly. exaudibilisy f. 
exaudire.y\. ex- (sec Ex- pre/,^) + audfre to hear.] 

In senses of Latin : a. Able to be heard easily ; dis- 
tinctly audible, b. Hearing readily; giving ear 
to prajer. 

c X4TO tr. T. d Kempis* fmil, i. xxiv, Now hy lalxtnr is 
frnytiul, ]it wvping acccutablc, hi inoriiyng cxaiidible. 1485 
C’axton St. U'ene/r. 4 Most dvIiorLayr fader grniintc to vs 
thy Sonnes rnckcly b^scchyng the benyngne Sc exaudyble. 

tEzaudi*tion. Ob.c rare K [ad. late L. ex- 
audition-emy n. of action f. exaudJre : see prcc.] 
The action of hc.iring etfeclually ; hc.nrkening. 

^ 16x7 C«n.LiNS D^, Bp. A’^iml vi. 228 The word inuoration 
i.s sometime veryficd vpuii them . . and xu exuudition like- 
wise. 

Exau'^ral, a. rare~^K [f. Ex- + thc 2nd ele- 
ment of JhMUGUKAL in imitation of that word.] 
Of a discourse : Delivered at the close of a term 
of office. 

1887 Eng. Hist. Rer*. II. 358 Drawing comparisons be- 
tween the .Tiithor of the inaugural and the author of the 
exaiigural adilrc.s.H. #• 

t Ezau'^^nrate. V, Obs. [f. L. exau^mlt- 
ppl. stem ol exaugurdre to profline, f. ex- (see Ex- 
! pre/.^) 4 - ausur Pk.m\ 3 iK.’\ trans, a. To cancel the 
inauguration of ; to unhallow, make profane, b. 
To augur evil to. 

x6oo Hollano Livy j. Iv. j8 [Tarquin] determined toexaura- 
rate and unhalluw certain churches and chappvls. 165a 
Gaulb Mngasirom, 240* The presaging Aru.spex will ex- 
augurate me with all manner of ill luck. 1695 II. Dou- 
well Def. Vind. Deprived Bishops 47 So far u was from 
giving him any Power over the High Priesthood itself. 


He had no Power of Inaugurating, and therefore none of 
Kxaugtirating. XTax-xSoo in Bailey. 
t Exangua'tioil. Obs, [ad. L. exaugnrdtidn- 
eniy n. of action f. exaugnrdre: see Ex a u a urate.] 
'I'hc action of unhallowing or making profane. 

x6oo Hof.i.AN» Lwy 1. Iv. 38 The birds by signes. .allowed 
the exaugiiration and unh.illowing of nil other ceU and 
chappels. x63X J. F(rkakkJ Agrij^ds Occ, T'hilos. 108 To 
these is added Exauguration, vu. when the rod fell out of 
the hand of the Augure. 1730 in Bailey (folio). i77Siii Ash. 
Bxaumple, obs. form of Example. 
f Ezanil. Obs, rare^^, [Meant to represent the 
pronunciation (fgzah) of Fr. exempt, Cf. Exon.] 
^ Exempt sb, 

1678 Bl’i'ler Hud. Ilf. ii. 600 This comes of Breaking 
CovencTiits, And setting up Ex.'iuns of Saints. 

Bxausiastick, var. f. Exouhiastio, Ohs. 

t BBau'spicate, Ohs,-^ [app. f. Ex- 

pref.^ privative + Auspicate. (L. had exauspiedre 
to lake an augury. '>] (Sec quots.) 

1683 6 CocKKRAM, Fxauspicate, to doe a thing vnluckily. 
1656-81 in Blount G/ossogr. 1775 in A.sii. 

t Ezanspica'tion. Obs.-^ [f. prec. vb. ; see 
-ATiiiN.J An unlucky beginning of a thing. 

1730 6 in Bailey ifolio). 1775 in A.sii. 

Ezauthorate« -ation, var. If. Exauctorate, 

-ATION, Obs. 

t XSzanthorisa'tion. Obs. [(. next: sec 
-ATioN.] 'Fhc action of depriving of authority. 

2640 Bp. Hall Ppisc. 1. fi 5. 18 To eject, .the knownc in- 
strumcnls of that P.npall Tyrannic . . without whose perfect 
exautliorization they could conceive no h<ipc of injoying the 
Gospel and thcniselve.s. 

t Ezau'tlloriBet V. Obs. In 6 -toryso. [f. Ex- 

-f- A uthorize.] trans, a. To depose from office, 
b. To deprive of authority ; -- ExAUtrroRATK v, 
2546 Balk Eng. Votaries ii. (1550) 93 'l‘he kyngc made an 
aetc, that men of tlie« Iniri-h coiiiinyttynue oilenres notable, 
shtildc be ex.'iiitorysed or dysgraded by the byshop of the 
dyt»cesc. z6x8 Sklokn in Tlrayton I'oly-olb. xvii. Noto.*; 272 
Sometimes aiiimatinK ibe subject by censorious exaiithoriz- 
inis? Prince. x6m Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi. sa The 
Iesnitc.s endcniioring by nil possible mcancs tu exauiliori/c 
I him vnder hand. 1638 in Siirrwood. 

t ExbuTse, V, Ohs: '» [f. Ex- f Huk.se ; cf. 
disburse^ trans, I'd disburse, or discharge. 

1847- 78 in Halliwell. 

ExcBBcate, -ation, var, ff. Excecate, -ation. 
Ezcalcarate (eksikce lkarr't), a. [f. ICx- pri- 
vative -f L. Spur f -ATE ^i.] -■ ECALI’AUATK. 

2884 in Syd. Soc. f.ex, 

•I* Bzca'lceatei V. Ohs. [f. Ii. exeakedt- ppl. 
stem of excalcedre to take? off the shoes, f. e.x- ♦ 
caletts a shoe.] trans. 'fo Lake off the shoes of. 

x6a3 6 Cocki:ram, Exialteatc.Kis put tiffonesshoovs. 2752 
Chambkks Cyd. s.v. Excalreation, hvc\c\Xi% the Hebrews, .a 
widow, whom her hiLsband's brother refused to marry., 
might rxcalccute him. .and s|iit in Ills face. 

Ilencc Bxoa’loeat«d ppl. a. 

1730-6 in Bam.kv (folio). 1752 Ciiamders Cycl. s.v. p'x- 
laheatioM, The house of tin? person . . was, thenceforward, 
calk'd, the house of the cxcalceated. 2838 in Wkb.stk8. 

t EBCaloea'tion. Obs. [ns if ad. L. *e,\ra/- 
cedtidn-emy n. of action f. excalcedre\ see prec.] 
The action of taking tor putting off the shoe, or 
shoes ; spec, among the Hebrews, the taking oiT of 
a shoe by a widow, from her husband’s next of 
kin, upon his refusal to many her. 

2752 in CiiAMBRBS Cyd. 2819 in Pantohgia. 2876 Leisure 
Hour 155 Excalocation— that is the putting off the shoes as 
a m.irk of W(>r.ship or token of respect. 

t Excalfa'Ction. Obs. rare. Also 7- 8 ox- 
calefaotion. [ad. L. excalfactidn-eniy n. of action 
f. e.xcalfacdre to warm, heat, f. ex- (see F,X - preP) 

■h calefacere Xo heat.] The action or fact of warm- 
ing; calefaction. 

2607 Topskll Four-f Beasts (1673) 38 .\pply it to .1 moist 
body licking refriger.ition, or to u cold body wanting cxc.il- 
faction. x6^ H\.ovjiT Glossogp-., Ejtralfaciion. 278i-x8m 
Bailey, F.xcalefaction. 2730-6 —tfolio), f.xval/action. 

So t Ezoalfa otive a.y tending to warm ; warm- 
ing. t Szoslfa’otory- a. Also 8 exoalef-. = prec. 

1612 Cotgr., Excalfacti/y excalfactiue ; heating, chafing, 
wqrming. xtex Holland Pliny 116341 IL ^oj The very 
filth from the wals of their, .place-i of wrestling. .{s.iy they) 
IGreek.sJ hath a speciall cxcalfuctory vertue. 1730-6 BAiLby 
(folio', Excalfactory. 2775 Asii, Exealefactory, 

Ezcalibnr ( ckskte libi^j). Also 5 esoalibouro, 
excalaber, excalybur, 7 esoaliboiir, 9 ozoa* 
libor, -our. [a. OF. Escalibor (witli many vari.aiit 
sjTellings), corrupt form of Catjbuun, in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (if 1140 ) Calihurnus, 

The Welsh form in the Mabinogion is Caledtnvlth, which 
has a resemblance, that cannot well be acctdental, to 
Caladholgy the name of a famous sword in Iri.sh legend. 
The Welsh and Irish forms do not correspond phoncticnjly : 
the one or the | 3 hcr ha.H probably undergone corruption. 
Prof. Rhys, taking the Irish form as the correct one, sug- 
gests the translation * hard-belly 1. e. * voracious,' and 
thinks the Welsh farm may have come from Breton.] 

The name of King Arthur a sword. 

\c 2300 Merlin (Hnth MS.) 101 c, Saicies. .que I'espee est 
apielee par son droit non F.scalihor,] a 2450 Le Morte 
Arth. 3448 Excalaber, my swerd good, c Merlin vii. 
2x8 1'he right name [of the sword] was cleped Escalibourc, 
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whiche U a name in ebrewe, that is to sey in enf|[lissh, kyt- 
t>'n^, Iren, tyinber, and steill. 1470-^ lAavow Arthur 
viii, Kyn^ Arthur . . smote hym agcyne with Excalibur 
that it clct'tc his hede. B. Jonson Kv, Man in Hum. 
HI. i. You talk of Murglay, Kxcalihur, Durindana. 1815 
Scott Taliiut. xxvii, Mo sword on earth, were it the Kx< 
calibar of King Arthur, cah cut that which, opposes no 
ste.idy resistance to the blow. 184a Tknnyson Mortt 
dArth. 103 King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, Wrought by 
the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Ezeamb (eksks-mb), v. Sc. Law, [ad. mcd. 
L. excamhiare : see ExoHAyGB v.] Pratts, To 
exchange (land). Also ahsol. 

s6a9 Charter Chas. i. in Stair !nstit, ii. xiv. § i The 
present Proprietar of the Lands Excamhed. *770 Act 10 
Geo. ///, c. 51 § 3a It shall and may be lawful for proprietors 
of entailed estates to excainh or make exchanges of land. 
2847-8 Act xx-\^ Vkt. c. 36 § 5 It shall be lawful for any | 
heir of entail . . in possession . -to cxcamh such estate, in whole 
or in part. 1877 F.ncyct. Itrit. VIII. ^83 The power to 
cxcainb was gradually confctTcd on entailed proprietors. 

Hcuoe fixoa mbed ///. a. fixoa'mber [ + 
one who cxcambs, a party to excambion. 

xB^ Act 6-7 Will. /K, c. 42 § 4 marg.^ Tenure of ex- 
c.ambed lands. 2629 Charter Chas. /. in Stair /us/it. i. xiv. 
ft 1 The Kxc.imbcr and his Heirs should have Rcjjress. x86x 
W. Biii.i. Diet. Caw Sent. s. v. Excamhion^ to 

recur to the origin, al property in case nf eviction, is coiiipe- 
tent to the oriKin.al cxcambcr and his heirs. 

Exca*mbie, v. Sc. [var. of Excamu.] 

x8o8^ in Jamieson. 

Ezeambion (ekskcc'mld^In). Sc. Law. [ad. 
med.L. *excambum-em { -^€xcamhium\ f. excamhi- 
dre\ see Kxcamb.] Exchange or barter, of land. 

(1540 .SV. Acts Jtts. K as Feb. (1814) 11 . 366 And counsalis 
he kingis grace . . to geif for his gracis part of he s.aid ex- 
rambiuni als mekle land, .ns, etc.l 1573 Sem/ill Ball. 147 
Sic vane eNcamhion can I not cou.sidder As marrow tratours 
and the trew togidder. 0x639 Srornswoon f/ist. Ch. 
Sent. (iCs,*;) 100 He gave in excambion the lands of Cambu 
in the same p.arish. 27W Erskink Priuc. .SV*. /, 07 <Mi 8 o 9 ) 
T43 The grant, by which the lands are exchanged, is ex- 
pressly said to be an excambion. 2862 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. S.V., 1 'he land wliich ho him received in excambion. 

t Ezcanibi'tioxi, Sc. Law. ()/>s, [ad. mod. 
1... excambJlim-em^ n. of action f. cxeanihiref f. 6 *a - 
+ camblre \.o exchange: cf. Chanoez/.] = Ex- 
CAMBTON-. Const. Wtl/l. 

25^ Contract at Kirketui bright x 5 Dec., I'he said Tlioiiias 
. .diNponcs to ihe said Roger Kirkpatrick . . in cxcambition 
with the .said Rogers part of the land is of Auchonflor foir- 
saii!, all .and haile (he said Thomas tenements, landis, an- 
iiuulls and pertinents under wryt ten. 

Ezcandescenoe (ckska'nde*scns). [nd. L. 
cxcandilvcattia, recorded in fig. sense, na-scent 
nnger, yiassionatoness, f. excandcsc-ih'e to grow 
white-hot, kindle, glow, f. cx- (sec Kx- -i- 
caruiesccrCy inceptive of candcre to be white, shine : 
see -ENCE.] Heat, the state of growing hot. 

a. 'rhe action of bursting ittto a glow ; the con- 
dition of giving out a glowing heat ; a heated 
condition, ’fb. A state of violent anger ; passifui, 

a. 1684 tr. Bonct's Merc. Compit. vni. 3 cj 6 The excan- 
descence of the aiiiniul spirits, and the elforvesrcncc of the 
bloud. .must he quieted. 2775 in Asii. 283a in WmsTKK. 
2867 T. H. Dyer Pompeii xi. 4<; Not in that stale of cxcan- 
di^sccncc in which they would have set fire lu any thing. 

b. 1730 6 Bailey (folio), Exeaudcsecncc^ grc;it heat or 
wrath. 277$ in Asii, etc, 

+ Ezcaude*scency. obs. [f. as prec. : sec I 
-K?fCT.] a. The (|uality or .stale of growing hot ; j 
an instance of the same. b. Anger, passion. 

2604 T. Wright Passions i. vi. 76 In passions . could ! 
addc wclnic eleven more ; as, mercy, .cxcanclescciicie, envy, | 
etc. 2683 Salmon Doron Med. 1, 150 Causing a Distrac- I 
tion and Excandescenry. 2684 I r. PoneCs Merc. Compit. ! 
viit. 306 .A Hypercathai'.sis .. drives the animal spirits into j 
excandescencics, not e.isily .oppea-sed. 17x2-1800 in Bailey, i 
tBxs Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath\\. 271 It raises my ex- i 
oaude.scency to listen to her. [.Said by a lady who uses ! 
ubsiirdiy pedantic language. J 

Ezcazdo'SCeXlt, a. [ad. I^. excamiescenUan. 1 
f. excandescHre to grow hot: sec Excandescence.] 
White-hot, glowing hot. 

183a in Wersiek ; and in mod. Diets. ! 

t Ezca*ndidate, Obs. rare-K [ad. late 
L. excandiddL i)pl. stem of excandidd-re to whiten, 
f. €X- (see Kx- pref.'^') + catuiid-us white: see 
Candfi), CANOiriATK.] Whitened, made white. 

2560 Kollano Crt. Venus it. 392 (^uhilk Montane [Cau- 
CtTMis] is. .all cxcandidale With snawus fell. 

t Ezcailta*tion (ekskdMit^>-jDn). Ohs. rare. 
[ad. L, *excantdtidn-emy n. of action f. excantdre 
to bring out by enchantment, f. ex- out + cantdre 
to sing.] The action of removing (anything) by 
onch.'intment. 

Johnson 1755 explains the word as * disenchantment by a 
counlercliann j which may nerh. be the sense in quot. 2580. 

2580 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 349 Wliiclt imagine that the 
niynde is cythcr by incantation or cxcantatinn to bee ruled. 
x(^ CiKiicM Pleas. AV/«iv. xxiii. 277 ThdfDon. .inchanted 
in ms Cage, out of which there was no fiossibility of getting, 
hut by the power of a higher excantation. 2863 W. W. 
Story Rdba di R. I. 271 This cxca^ytation of fruits was not 
the same as inc.antation. 

Ezoamate (ckska'.mi'^t), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
camdLus^ f. excamdre: sec pext.] Divested of 
flesh, or of a human body : opp. to incarnate. 1 
VoL. III. 


195B Sears Athau. iir. i. 255 The Divine Word ..again 
becoming excamate, and axcciidiug to a reunion with God. 

t Ezca*niat6f 2'- Obs. [f. Inte L. exiamdt- 
ppl. stem of excamdre to deprive of flesh, f. ex- 
out + carn-em flesh.] 

1. tram. To strip off or remove the flesh or 
fleshy parts of. 

2648 Betty Advice to Hartlib 24 The Mate fof the Cliy- 
rurgeun] shall . . excarnatc bowels, artificially flry the 
Muscles, 2693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 97 The lateral 
Fins of it licing excarnated, are like the whole Arm. 2709 
Blair ibid. XXVII. 57 The time.. was taken up in cxcar- 
n.at)ng, boyling, and taking c:are of the Bones. 1755 in 
Johnson ; whence in mt^. Diets.) 
b. with reference to plants. 

2664 Evelyn Syha (1776) 28^ If you sow them [Black 
Cherry .stones] in beds icninedintely after they are exi-ir- 
nated. 2672 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. ft 25 This Seminal 
Root . . c.annot l>e nerfectly excarnated . . by the most accu- 
rate Hand. 17x5 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Sennee. 

2. intr. To lose flesh, grow lean. 

2740 1 >yciie & Pardon Diet. (td. 3', Excamate^ to grow 
lean naturally. 

Hence Excarnated ppl. a.. Ezearnating vhl. sb. 
2730-6 Bailey (folio\ E.reatyMted, become lean, nothing 
but .skin and bone. 2709 Bi.air in /*A/ 7 . Trans. XXVII. 
94 A Butcher . . assisted at the Excarnating of the Bones. 

szcarnation (ekskaJiU'i J^n). [n. of action 
f. prec. : see -ation.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Exeartiationt in Anatomy, a method by which 
the uluod-vcssels arc i.solatcd after injection front tlie parts 
among which they are inserted. The agents .are puLrefac- 
tion or immersion in an acid. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lc.r. 

2. a. Separation (.of the soul) from the body at 
death, b. Emergence from corporeal form and 
conditions : opposed to incarnation. 

2858 Sears At/uiu. 11. xi. 240 His (Christ’s) re-surrcction is 
none other than hi.sexcarnation, or his emergence out of all 
natural conditions. Ibid. xiL 251 Tlmt excarnation of iimn 
which, .makes him eternally thedeni/cn of a .spiritual W'orld. 

t Ezcamificate (ekskaini’fikYit), V. Obs. 
Also pa. pple. 6 ezcarniilcat. [f. L. excarnifiedt- 
ppl. stem of excam ijicd- re to tear to pieces, f. ex- 
intensive + carnijiedre to cut in pieces, f. carnifex 
executioner: see Caiinifkx.] trans. a. 'i'o tor- 
ment, torture, rack. b. To do the office of an 
executioner upon. 

2563-87 Foxk a. M. (2596) 8r>/2 Benjamin the deacon. . 
wasmo^t miserable cxcaniilicat, having twentiesharpe pricks 
of reeds thrust under his nails. 2612 Corvat CrudHies 37 
1 did eueii excarnificatc his [iny horse's | sidt:.s with my often 
spurring. 16x3-6 Cockekam Excarnijuate . to hang one. 
2^ H. Moke Myst. tuiq. xiii. 267 The racking and cxcar- 
nilicaiing their bodies. 27x1-2800 Baii-EY E . xtarniftcaU ., 
to Butcher, to quarter, or cut one to pieces. 

Hence Ezoa mifloa-tion [see -ation], the action 
of excarnificating or taking away the flc.sh. 

2730 6 in B.\iley (folioi. *755 in Joii.nso.s ; whence in 
mo«r Diets. 

t EzcaTllOllS, a, Ohs. rare^^. [f. Kx- priv. 
■h I..carn-ew {nom.caro ) flesh + -ou.s ; cf. C aunouh.] 
Without flesh, flcshless. 

1686 A. Snai'E Anal. Horse 11. ix. 89 He afTirms them to 
be excarnous or without flesli. 

£x cathedra: see Cathedra 2 . 
Ezcathedral (ekskrilv' drdl), a. rare. [f. the 
1 .. phrase ex cathedra (see CLytiiedka) + -al.] (Jf- 
ficial, authoritative. 

1880 A, Mitchell Past in Present vi. 143, I say this . . 
with a proper amount of ex-cathedral ronfidcnce. 

Hence Zzoathe dralUhly adv.^ in an official 
manner, as if with authority, 

1B32 liluekiv. /l/rtjt^.XXX. 123 Bcf()rc wc can undcrst.Tiid 
any thing of Homer, it has been said cx-cathcdralLlily, 
that we must study the manners of the. heroic age.s, 

t XSzca*t]iedratep V. Obs. rare. [f. the L. 
phr.tse ex cathedra (see Cathp:i)Ua) + -ate"*.] 
trans, a. 'fo condemn authoritatively or ex cathe- 
dra. b. To remove from tlie cathedra; to depose. 

2644 Bp. Maxw'p:ll Prerog. Chr. Kings xiv. 135 Ergo in 
c.Tse of m.Tic-administr.’itiori by the Pope. . why not c.vcathe- 
drale him too? 1648 IIkruick Hesper, To Bp. nf E.xeter^ 
If 1 can Stand before you. .And never shew . . fcarc To see 
iny lines cxcathedrated here. 

Ezeavata (c’kskdvril),///. a. [tL(\.\..excavdt- 
us, f, excavJdre : see next.] Hollowed out. 

2572 Digges Pantom. i, xvh. E iij, Water . . contained in 
these Welles, or in any other Regular cxcauate btuly. Ibid. 
III. iv. Q ij b, Howe cxcauate or holow'e lyinber. . is measured. 
2848 Dana Znoph. 200 Cells excavate, many-rayed. 

Ezeayate (e-kskav#it), v. [f. L. excavdt- ppl. 
stem oiexcavdre to hollow out, f. ex- out-f 
f. cavus hollow : see Cavk.] 

1. trans^ To make hollow by removing the in- 
side ; to make a hollow in, to hollow out ; to dig 
out (soil) leaving a hollow. Also, To excavate 
(something) into', to form into by hollowing. 

Now chicily with reference to the removal of earth by 
digging ; the wider use tends to be fell as transf. from this. 

*599 A. M. tr. GabelhoutVs Bh. Physicke Taki; a 
sweete and fragrant Apde, excavate the .same. *664 Kvkt.yn 
KaL liort. (1720) 189 Reserve it [Dung] for U.sc in some 
hard-bottom d shady Place, a little excavati-d. *713 Dek- 
ham Phys.-Tfieot. fj.), kTat thecae^, some like hats, M>inc 
like buttons, excavated in the middle. *837 WMrrT(x:K Bk. 
Trades (1842) 197 (Engineer) So much per cubic yard accord- 


ing to the nature of the soil to he excavated. 1853 rHii.Mp.a 
Rwers Yorksk. viii. 209. The ground i.s excavated in .i cir- 
cular shape, so as to make a piu 1866 Dicken.s Hepr . 
Pieces 127 The fool of the cliff is excavated into a cavein. 
*870 Hooker Stud. Flora 45 Viola tricolor, .stigma capitate, 
excavated, llcarlsease or Fan.sy. 

2. 'I'o form or make (a hole, channel, etc.) by 
hollowing out. 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 233 If a cavity he excavated at 
this point. 2850 Lvkll md Visit U. .v. II. 329 One of 
them began to excavate a hole, and soon entirely disiip- 
neared under ground. 2873 Mivabt Flem. Anat. ii. 50 
The canal, .excavated inside the neural arches. 

3. 'To uncover or lay bare by digging; to un- 
earth. Also^;’". 

2B40 Penny Cyd. XVIll. 381/1 About a fourth part of the 
city [Pompeii] along the western side of the walls lu'is been 
excav.itcil. 1844 A/c;;r. Baby Ionian P'i ess 11 . 61 In exca- 
vating the tomb, a sl.ib has been left about two feet si.\ 
inches high. 1864 Burton .Scot Abr. 11 . i. Bo A St oismiui 
. .exc.avaied by the labours of the indefatigable Dr. M‘Crie. 

4. To get out by digging. 

2848 W. H. Bartlet i’ Egypt to Pal. x. (1879)220 It seems 
‘ to he as yet an unproved opinion that copper was found and 
excovatod in this place, i« 53 . Kane GrinncU Esp. xl. 
(1^5'') 363 i'ulpaceous iiiuterial which he hud excavated 
from the ICC. 

1 Iciicc E'xoavatcd ppl. a . ; E'zoavatiug vbl. sb. 
(.ilsio attrib. ) 

*599 E. M. tr. Gahelhoncr's Bk. Physicke 212/2 An exca- 
vatede peece of w'lwdc. 1664 Evelyn Ate. Archit. ryt 
Strides . . arc those cxi:.avated ChannelU liy our Workmen 
call’d Flutings and Groeves. 2(^2 'i'. |Hai.e] Ne^o 
Invent. T24 We come to hollowing or excavating of our 
Logg, 171a Bi.ackmoRe Creation v. 740 Dfeep l.'ates . . 
Which .. wrought with endless Toil, K.an thro’ the faithless 
excavated Soil. 2847 Dlskakli Tanered vi. iii, 'J'his oixaicd 
into u covered and excavated way. 2855 11 . Si enclr Prine. 
Psychol. 1870) 1 . V. ii. 516 'riie . . excavating power of the 
current. 

Ezeavation (tikskavi'i ji^n). [(? a. F. cxcava- 
tion) ad. I cxcavatidn-cm^ n. of .'iction f. cxcazuh e : 
see JCxc'AVAte.] 'I'he action of txcavriling. 

1. The attion or prociss of digging out a hollow 
or hollows in (the earth, etc.) ; an inst.mcL* of the 
same; the result or extent of the process. 

2611 ill CoTGR. s. v. /C.rcat'tt/icn. 1622 6111 Cockeram. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 299 This excavation of 
the 'IVrrestrial Body, or elevation of other parts thereof 
whereby the water snbsicled.^ 2751 Chambers Tv//. s.v., 
The exrav.iiion of the. foiind.Tlionsof .1 building.. is settled, 
by IVili.'idio, at a sixl li jiait of the heiuhl of the whole build- 
tug. 1799 Kikwan Gtot. Ess. 89 'J'hc utter separation rjf 
both continents w.xs most probably tlie effect of excavations 
by volcanoes. 1863 Lvem. .Antiq. Man 35 All the remains 
of organic bodies found during the e.xcavations belonged 
to living sjredes. 1878 Huxi.kv Physiogr. 134 The amount 
of excavation which can he wrought, .by me.itis of running 
wsote.r, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc, I. 38/2 Digging out the 
liollow.s for cellars, itc.. .is called the cxcav.ilion. 

2. foncr. An excavated space ; a cavity or hollow. 

I 1779 81 Jt)iiN.S(jN L, /\, Wks. IV. 45 Pope's exciiva- 
j tion was iiu|uisite as an mui'ancc to his garden. 2783 t'hil. 
i Trims. LXXllI. 143 All spots .. which consist of a dark 

nucleus, and .surrounding umbra, arc excavations in the 
luininous matter of the sun. 2848 VV. H. BAkrLE'iT Egypt 
to Pal. xaLv. 11P179) 489 'l lie wine-jircss was an oblong e.v- 

c.ivatinti in the r<.>ck. *853 Cane irrinnell E.tp. Apr.(iB5f') 
550 All great iKulnsulas. .have an excavation or bend inward 
oil tlieir wcslw'ard side. 

3. 'I'he process of laying bare by excavating ; an 
I unearthing ; in quot.y/i^ 

1 *864 Bv.’RTon Scot Abr. 11 . i. 73 ’rije exc.T.vation of state 

I papers has thrown [light] on the vast ilesigiiN of, etc. 

I Ezeavator (c-ksk.TVt<l.Yi). [f. K.m.’AVATE v. y 
I -iiR ; cL F. excavalcur.] 

I 1. One who exeavates : a. gen. (Const, of), b. 

spec. A labourer c.midoyerl to di^j out c.irth. 

I 1815 ri'oDD refers to .Tii advertisement of Ian. 2}. 2837 
j WiiinocK Trades njj (Engineer) To the. ‘exr.a- 
i vitiors as they an: called, lire digging is lei. 1848 Dickens 
Donibey vi, .So the E-vCtTvaKir’s House of Call had sprung up 
from a bei.r shop. 1880 Echo i 3 Sept. 3 4 A nuinircr tjf cx- 
cav.iturs were engaged upon the foundations fur a bl(x:k of 
model dwellings. lilSz Century XXV. 31,3 A more thorough 
and conq'relM'iisivc sifting of the Avsos ruins by the same 
able excav.-ilor. 

C. Said of inanimate ngeiits. 

2870 E.M1-.RSON S<H\ ^.S'o/it., Earming\\’ki>.{]lohn) 111 . ^9 
The railroad diit'Cars arc good excavators, 1870 Echo 
TO Jam, .Such is the testimony of Mr. Peach to the power 
of ocean as an excavator. 

2. spec. a. A machine for digging out earth, etc. 
b. An instrument for removing the carious parts 
in a tooth previous to filling. 

1864 ill Weiisier. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 814/1 The 
excavator is mounted on a carriage which travcr.ses on a 
temptirary track. 1884 Syd. Soc. J.e.w, Dental Excavator. 

Hence Zzcavatorlal (cksiktcvaid-Tiril), a., per- 
taining to cxcav.ation, or to the work of the ex- 
j ca valor. Zzoarratory t ckS|k:i.'vatori), a. prec. 

1849 Freeman .dn 4 /V 80 Egyptian and Indian architec- 
! turc are two separate products of the excavalory process, 
j *855 Erasers Mag. LI. 271 A long liiit of brilliant excava- 
! tc*rial successes. 2887 Ki skin Pr/gterita 11 . x. 358, 1 got 
i no outlet . . for my e.xcavatnry fancy. 

Ezeave (ckS|kt*‘'v), v. rare. [ad. L. excavdre : 
see ICxcAVATK. Cf. F. excaver ^ + a. trans. To 
scoop or hollow out {pbs^. b. absol. To carry 
on excavations {rare.^ 

1578 Banistkk Hist. Man 1. 2 Some bones are sinal, but 
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notably cxcatier], as of th« fingers. in Cockbram. 

1884 TraHi. Victoria Inst. 243 In some of which sites we 
have been allowed to cxcave. 

Exoeade, ol>s. form of £xckkd« 
t Exce'Oatei pplc. and ///. a. Ohs, [ad. L. 
txamit-iis blinded : see next.] Blinded, deprived 
ofsijjht (in quots.^^.). 

15*6 Pilgr, Porf. (W. lie W. 1531) 249 b, Yf the iewes dyd 
xlt;e hyiiit they .shold be cxcccate & blynded, & so lesc die 
true ftiyth. 153$ Goodly Printer 118341 93 Lighten our 
niindH cxcccatc, O \Aird, our consoh^tion. 1557 Paynel 
IJan /ay's Jugtirtk Hj, Man . . i.s cxcccate by .‘itmiicioii and 
desyre of lordship. 

t £zC6*catef V, Ohs. Also 6 ezeoate, 7 ez- 
cfooate. [f. L. excwcat* ppl. stem of excKcdre to 
make blind, f, €x^ (ace Ex- pref.'^') + cmc-us blind.] 
trans, 'Po make blind, to blind, lit. and fig. 

in Hall Chron. (1548) 246 a, 'I'hat the people of Scot- 
lande . . i.s vtterly execated and blinded. 1613 K. C. Taldr 
Alph, (cd. 3), Excjioate, to make hlindc. x6oj|[(.l. Havers 
P. delta Valle's Trav. K. India 29 He caus'd his eyes to be 
sew’d up. .to the end to deprive him of .sight without cxca*- 
eating him. zyai-tSoo Uailev, Exmate, 

Hence Esoe'oatod ppl. a, 

* 55 ® K Apol. 19 To make Sathan aperc the Aungell of 
lyghie to the cxcecated worldc, 

XSxoecation ..eksfkt'i'Jan) Obs. or arch. Also 
6 7 exocoo -,7 9 ezcaBoation. [f. prec. : see-ATioN.] 

1 . The action of putting out the eyes; punish- 
ment by blinding ; also, an Instance of the same ; 
the state or fact of ):>cing blinded. 

1613 Damiel Colt. Hist. Eng. 161 He committed these 
iiarUirous examples of cruelty by exoiX^rations and nii!icr- 
ahlc dLsmeinbering the people. 169B Gale Crt. Gentiles 
III. 95 (.lixi ..punished Klymas, tne Sorcerer, with cor- 
poral ICxceaiiion. 17x1-1800 in Haii.kv. 18x7 Sir H. Taylor 
/. Contnenus 11 1. v, De.'ith, Not excnecatign, if the thought 
of that Call.s np these look.s of horror. 

1 2 . fig. The action of blinding mentally or spi- 
ritually ; the condition of being mentally blinded. 

15x9 Frith Ant/t//est\ i iS/g) This cxccecation .. (Jod 
hath sent itito the world hr sin. x 5 M Ai i.KN Ad/non. 26 j 
The state of kinge Plmrito his obduralion and c.vcec.Ttioii in 
W'ilfiill wickedness. i6xx 11 . Svdk.muam .Sertu. Jacob iy Ksah 
pfiafi 30 God doth concurre to the exc..ecation and harden- 
ing both of the niinde and heart. 1640 Hr. Revnolus /Vzr- 
sions viii. 63 'I'his Deceit and Kxcccuiiou is a prosier worke 
of Passion. 

Excdd! e, obs. form of Exored. 

Ezoedandlye, obs. Sc. form of Exceedingly, 
t ZSzCd'dexit. Obs. rare. [.id. excedent-em^ 
pr. |>pl€. of excvdhe : see P^XCEEI).] a. adj. used 
ahsol. That which exceeds, b. sb. [after Fr. cx^ 
cldant\ The portion or quantity in excess ; excess. 

1655-60 .‘Stanley Hist. Philos. Ill, 11. 91 The first cxccisa 
and ilcfcct is in two, in the excedent and tlie deficient. 1811 
J. Black tr. Humboldt's Polit. Ess, I. loS The pupula- 
tiun would double in . . two hundred and fourteen years, if ' 
no war. .were it; diminish the annual excedent of the births. 

!ExC66d (eks/ ‘d), v. Also 4- 6 exoede, 6 ez- 
ceado, -ced, b-7 oxcoede. [ME. e.rrcdcnf ad. F. 
e.rctder, ad. I., exchl-^re to go out, exceed, etc., f. 
ex- out + cede re to go. 

The trnns. u.sc, somewhat rare in Latin, is the only one 
prcserveii in the Koinanic langs. In Fng. the intr. senses 
appear to lie developed from the transitive ] 

1 1, tram. 'I'u pn.ss out of (boundaries, etc.) ; to 
transcend the limits of; to proceed beyond (a 
specified point). Also, rarely, to project beyorul. 
Obs. or arch. 

‘^*374 CiiAiiCFB TSoeth. v. v. 169 Wit .and ymaginacioun 
ne mowen iiat strecchen . . hem self to knowyn..'e nf vniiier- 
suliie for hat l>c know'yng of licia nc may c.xcedeii . . he. 
bodyly figure. 1413 Lvno. nigr, .Sowle iv. xxiii. 114? j» f>g 
That fyre..cxcedt*rn nought ihjmeowne subtyle i>erv>n'e ne 
in dedely hexlyes this fyre hath no power. i6M-te .S 1 anlry 
Hist. C/iald. Philos, (xjai) i i IJul the Philosophy of the 
Ch.aidmans, exceeded the Bounds of their Country, and dif- 
fused it self into Persia. 1700 Pennsyht. Archives 1 . 135, I 
am to Comphain of one Capt. Barford, who h.v exceeded ail 
hounds, x^ix J. Jame,s tr. l.e liloniTs Gardentncc 
cover the Clod, and trim the straggling k<xit.s that exceed 
it. ibid. 207 Bury them. ,.so that they may a little exceed 
the Surface of the Wall on both Sides. 1774 T. Bryant 
My Hud. I. p. xii, The Egyptian account.s exceed nut only , 
the times of the Deluge, but the :tra of the world. 1788 T. j 
Jkfrkkson IVrit. II. 370, 1 ... shall pursue the course : 

of the Rhine as far as the roads will permit me, not exceed- 
iiig Sirasburg. 186a G. C. Lkwis Astron. Ant'ients 111 
note. Cleoiiiedes lays it down that the planets never exceed 
the y.odiac, 

t b. To transgress (a law'. Obs. 

*393GfWER Gw/ HI. 284 Lust of love excedeth lawe. 
*794 J'- Williams P'erwont 360 Laws respecting their in- 
crease, .which cannot be exceeded. 

c. To go bc-yond, do more than is warranted 
by (a privilege, right, commission, etc.). 

* 54 * Hi'N. VIII Declar. Scots 195 T.ibcrty was gyiicn to 
the mnbassadours to cxcedc their commission. x6o6 Sii aks. 
Ant. \ tl. ill. viiL 4 Do not exccede Fhe Prescript of tlii.s 
Seruule. 1883 Law Ecp.Q. Bench XI. 505 The defendant 
ny uttering the words romplained of exceeded his privilege 
.1-. .in advcK^aie. ,8^1 /Hd. \ykly. Notes 72/2 The arbitrat.jrs 
ti.'Kl e.xi:ceded ihcir jurisdicfion in aw.irding that the ap- 
plic.'iiit should pay the costs. 

2 . To be greater than. Const, by. 

^--MAccEBvJj/rrt/. II. K 23 Kikne how manye degrees 
inaMhc first altitude of A excedeth his secoude .Tltitude. j 
^^1460 Foutescue Abs. iV JJtu, Mon, (17141 47 He may 
esieme what &ume thay [charges! be not like to excedc. | 
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*637 Decree Stax Chamh. 6 27 in Milton Amep. (ArE) ni 
Prouided, that they exccede not the number of foure. jng 
Butler .'ierm. Wkit. 1874 11 . 15 The cares and disappoint- 
ments of ambition for the mo.st part far exceed the satisfac- 
tions of it. X797 Bewick Brtt. Birds (1847) 1 . 15 The 
male [Merlin] scarcely exceeding the size of a Blackbird. 
i8at SHRLLKy Epipsyck. 181 If you divide pleasure and love 
and thought, Each part exceed.sthe whole. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 490 Boys and girls . . created wealth exceed- 
ing what was necessary for tneir own subsistence by twelve 
thousand pounds a year. 

b. To be too great for; to surpass, overtask. 
1596 .Si>KN.sEU P\ (A vt. ill. 51 Such chaunces oft exceed all 
hutnuine thought ^ 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1. 2 
Such ^rief. .as did exceede all consolation. 1735 Pofb 
Ptvl. Sat. 36 I’o be grave, exceeds all Pow’r of face. 1765 
Bt. I.AW Theory oJ'Relig. l icd. 5) 11 noie^ Perhaps it excccd.s 
the power of human understanding to decide where mechan- 
ism end.s. 

3 . To surpass, outdo ; to be superior to. Now 
chiefly const. i« ; formerly /br, of, 
f 1425 Wynioun Cron. \. ix. 779 A Dochter. .Dat excedyt of 
Bfwte All )»e Lady-s of bat Cuutre. rz«oo Lancelot 1173 
(.) knycht . .Whois iiiunhcd can ul othens to cxccd. 1553 
Eden Treat. Nesu //o/. lArh.' 22 They exceade all other 
I men in bignesse of bodie. 1641 Wii.kink Math. Magick 
^ I. ix. (1648) fio This latter engine docs so far exceed ul) other 
contrivances to this pur|*o*‘e. 1653 Walton An^/er i. «o In 
that Psalm, .the l*rophet David seems even to exceed him- 
swlf. 1735 PoTK Ep, f.ady 170 She. .Observes how much a 
Cliint/ exceeds Mohair, a 1845 Hood Stag-eyed Lady i, 
'J’liere was one [act] in pity might cxccctl *l‘hc fsack of Troy. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. l.v. Some poor girl who.se heart is 
set On one whose rank exceeds her own. 
f 4 . intr. T’o pass the liounds of propriety ; to 
go too far ; to break out. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry IVallaeeuu 293 Thowexcedix to th.Tt knycht 
Fer mayrbe treuih than it is ony rycht. 1506 Pi/gr. TerJ\ 
(W. do \V. 15311 303 b. The tyrannies began more outragy- 
ously to cxccde in all fury and woodnes. t6ii Bimi.e Job 
xxxvi. 9 Then he shcw'cth them their work, anil their trans- 
grtssiuiLS th.Tt they have exceeded. 1647 Wapo Simp. 
Coblers,^ His .Subjects will exceed., in. some vitiuiis I.ibcrty, 
lo abate their gricfc. 1758 S. Hayw^aro Serm. xvii. 543 
You c.Tniiol possibly exceed in your love to him. 

b. To pass the limits of tnith; to exaggerate. 
17x7 Bkkkelkv Tour Hah zx M.ay Wks. IV. 543 S.aid to 
contain alxiut 4000 souls. They seem to exceed 111 the num- 
bers of this town. 1815 J. W. Choker in C. Tapers ^804) I. 
iii, 71, [ believe 1 exceed when I say there were you persons 
cLssembled. 

6. To be preeminent, whether in a good or b.ad 
sense ; to liear the p.alm ; lo be greater or better 
than, surpass others ; to preponderate, f /b 
exceed above .* - sen.se 3. 

1483 .Monk 0/ Evesham {Erh.) gb Aboue allc thyng that 
may he conceyued of any mannys mynde, hyt excedeth of 
cruel lies and dedly tormenting. 1509 Hawes Picas. 
XI. iv, Phebiis above all .stcrre.s in lyght..Dothe exccede. 
* 5^93 <^'nAKS. Liter. 229 'Phn guilt being great, the fear doth 
still cxcci-d. 1599 — Much Ado in. iv. 17 Marg. I saw' ihe 
Dulihessu of Miluincs gow’iic. Her. O th.Tt cxceedes they 
.say. 1651 lIoMMLs Ltridnth. 1. xi. 48 An Kmulation of who 
sh.ill exceed in benefiting. 1654 Ashmolk Chym. Coliect. 
21 One of the Contraries exceeding dcslroie.s the rest. 
1674 Dkyofn State of Innocence v. i, Justice must punish 
I the rebellious deed ; Ycl piini.sh so, us pity .shall exceed. 

I *875 Jowiiir Plato (ctI. 2) V. 76 Men always choo.se the life 
j which exceeds in pIc.Tsiire. 

b. To alKiund, teem smth. 

I 1624 (?Ai’r .Smith Virginia 11. 23 Tlic river exccedelh with 
j abundance of fish. 

j 6. Chiefly in Cambridge use: To have more 
than usual at a meal ; lo have extra or holiday 
fare. Cf, Excekdino 2 a. Also of the ‘ com- 
mons* (food ; To be in extra quantity. 

c 1590 (iiiKENK Er. Boion i.x (if>30' 39'rhi.s day .shall l)c a 
festiiiall day with me : For 1 .shall exceed in the higliest 
! degree, a 1616 Hicaum. iir Fe. IVit at sesf. IVmpons 1. ii, 
i Sir, these fellows may pray for you ; you have nuiric the 
' sr.huhir’s comnions e-veecd to-day. 1626 Meade in Ellis 
1 Orig. Lett. i. 328 111 . 231 Dr. Pa.sk made liiscolledge exceed 
i llint night. 

I % 7 . To issue, proceed. Obs. rare^^. 

I 1607 Ti.>i'.ski.l .Serpents u6o8) 817 All the hindcronce and 
let [lo breeding] is fouml to exceed of cold. 

j ^ Ezceedable (ek.s/ -dab’l), a. [[. prec. + -able.] 

I That may l>e excccdctl. 

Todd’.s explanation, copied into mod. Diets., is due to a 
mi.sunderstamiing of Fr. surmontable in .Sherwood. 

x6ii CoTOR., . . surj>a.ssablc, exceedahic. 

Hence x63a in Shkrwoou. .1819 Todd, Excecdable, 'I’hat 
in.iy .surinoiint or excel [with reference lo SiiekwoodJ. 
Hence in mod. Diets. 

Exceeder (eksf dai). [f. as prcc. + -krT] 
One who exceeds. 

16x5 Bp. MouNTAia;^!//. Caesar xxxvi. 317 That abuse doth 
not evacuate the commission; not in the Exceeders and 
'transgressors, riuich )eH.se in them that exceed not. 1669 
CoKAiNE Pvems 124 Rich in those vertiics,.A fair exceeder 
of the lies! ex.Tniplc.s. 1847 in Craig ; .and in mod. Dictic 

Exceeding (eksf vliq), vbl, sb. [f, as prec. + 

-INO t.] 

1 . a. The actiDU of the verb F.xckrd, in various 
sen^s. f b. An instance of the same ; an unusual 
.action, a performance in excess of wlmt is requi- 
site (aM. fc. The quality of surpassing others ; 
superiority, excellence obs,), 
s^Caxtus Chron. P'ng.u. (1520) 13/2 Salamon .. of the 
gyfie of oiir lorde haddc a synguler excedyngc above all 
men. 1593 Tell-Troth's N. Y. Gift 29 No more will . . a 
frend crosse her lotting exceedinges, in whome his hart de- 
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lighteth. 1636 Fkatly Clavis Myst. viii. Z02 Our defects as 
well as our excccdings. a jfyA Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 
(1851) 91 But these exceedings .should be both rare and mode- 
rate. xyxx Addison Sped. No. 21 p a 'I'herc 1 ^ been a great 
Exceeding of late Ye.Trs in the second Division. 

2 . cmcr. 9 i,.pl. In college language (still used 
at Cambridge) : Extra commons allowed on fes- 
tival occasions. Alsu transf, Cf. Exceed 6. [So 
L. exeedenlia in Oxf, Acets. e 1400.] 
x6a9 Massinger Picture v. i, I'hey. .holdcheese-parings.. 
For fe.stival cxceedings. X655 GukNaij.( Ar. Arm. 1. 207 
His joys. .They are os excccdings with which he feasts the 
believer, hut the cloth is soon drawn. x66a J. Strype in 
Lett. Lit. Men ((.ainden) 178 Sometimes we Imve Exceed- 
ings : then we have two or three dishes . . otherwise never 
but one. a 1680 Butij%r Rem. (1759) II. 199 Certain. .Vir- 
tuosos . . unsatEsfied with the Brevity of the Gazette desire 
to have Exceedings of News, besides their ordinary Com- 
mons. 1885 I.. Steihen Life H. Eatoceit iii. 77 The Christ- 
mas * cxceedings ’ as they were called in our official language, 
had a certain reputuiion. 

t b. chiefly pi. An amount (of funds, goods, 
etc.) in excess of calculation, or of what is usual ; 
an excess, a. surplus. Obs. 

Z719 W. Wood Sum. Trade 5^ The Exceedings of the 
year 1712, which had so prodigious a Ballam.e in our 
Favour. 1797 Bi hkk Regie, Peace iii. W'ks. VTII. 417 
Including the fislierie.s, and making a nioder.Ttc allowance 
for the excccdings .. beyond his calculations. x8a8 Ln. 
Grewtli.k .Sink. Fund 5 Without such .an exceeding ..a 
sinking fund..c.Tii have no solid operation. 1833 Lamb 
/ sV/a 1 1860) 384 Much ado we used to have every. .December 
to account for our excectlings. 

Exoee'ding, ppl- a. and cuiv, [f. as prec. + 

-iNu-.] A. adj. 

tl. Of persons, actions, language, etc. : Over- 
steiiping tne limits of propriety or custom ; going 
to extremes. Obs. 

1494 Fahyan Chron. iv. Ixlli. 43 He exercisicl Tysanny.. 
in so cxcedynge iiianer, that the Countree waxed wery of 
hyni, iS: conspyrid his delh. 15x9 More Hyaloge iv. Wks. 
26^/1 To shew by th.Tt great exceding word [let him be ana- 
tlieinaj the viidinilited troiith of the faith. 1585^ Ant*. 
Sandy.s Serm, (1841' 315 Why was Anna so exceeding in 
craving children at the hand.sof (lod Y 1644 Huntun I ‘ind. 
Treat. Monarchy Iv. 27 Exceeding Acts notwithstanding 
inorall limitation are .Tuthorilative. 1741 Mrs. Dhi.any/Ih- 
tobiog. <y Corr. u86i) II. 191 Sir Philip .Sydney’s famous 
Romance . . is (nr exceeding the cxceedingncss of the most 
exceeding imagin.Tlion. 

2 . Surpassing in amount or degree ; extremely 
great, excessive. Now only w'itli sbs. denoting 
quality, condition, or feeling, or including a notion 
of magnitude or multitude. Rarely used jrredica- 
tively. 

1547-8 Order Communion xo The excedyng lone of onr 
iiuisier and onely sauior Jesus Christ.^ 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11 . In the .vi. ycrc of his [William ll’s] reigne 
were exovedyng floodes. 1596 SrENSKH F. Q. iv. v. jo 
Whose be.TUtics lieuiiie. .daz’d the eyes of all as with exceed- 
ing H^hl. 1664 Power F.xp. Philos. 1 . 76 'I'he exceeding 
(piantiLy of W.Tter which at every interval he drinks. 1 1680 
Bevi KiDOK Serm. KxTfsy 1 1 . 133 It c.TiiMot but b»j an exceed- 
ing grief . . to you that you ».amK>l obey . - him. ^ 1734 tr. 
Rollin' 5 Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 . Pref. 41 Attended with a vast 
con(X)ursc of people and exceeding iiiugiiifitcrux.*. 185$ 
Macaciav Hist. Eng, IV. 677 Reports toiicbing the ex- 
cei-ding badness of the beer which he brewed. zB66 
Nfai.k Seifuemes 4 llymnx u* The cxceedinjp host of 
priests. 1875 Scrivener Ijsut. Grk. Test. 19 Their exceed- 
ing value for illiihtrating the literary histoiy of these, .ages. 
1878 Macdonald II. xx. 139 Hi.s love fur his 

father was so exceeding. 

t 3 . Of surpiassing excellence. Obs. 

X 5 sa I.ATiMKK Serm. 11571) 166 b, Christ lookc. .our nature 
vpoii him ..Oh, what an exceeding thing is this? 1599 
loNsoN Ev. Alan out Hum. 11. ii. VVk.s. (Rtldg.) 43/1 How 
long shall I live, ere I he so happy 'I'o have a wife of this 
exewding form ? 

B. aiiv, next. iTefixcd lo adjs, or adv 1 )s. 
Very common in 1 7-1 8th c. ; now somewhat arch. 

*M 5 CovERDAi.F. I Chron. xxii. fxxi ] 13 Yet wyl 1 rather 
fairTn to y handeof the Lorde, for his mercy is exceadyrige 
greatc. 1599 ^uaks. Much Ado in. iv. 95 My heart is ex- 
ceeding hcauy. 1604 Milton Educ. Wk.s. (1847) 99/2 We 
Englishmen, .are observed by ail other nations to .sjieak 
exceeding clo-sc and inward.^ 1731^ Weslev Wks. (1872) 1 . 18 
Mr. Delauiotte wsua exceeding sick for several days. X779 
F0RRF.ST Voy. N. Gwf'm’rt pfiOur Papua friends, .hadliehaved 
excelling clvily. x8x4 MftjRDSw. Excursion 1. 1 la A virtuous 
hoasehold, though exceeding p«.)or, X857 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks, vnx. 391 1 ’he controversy is one in which there is 
exceeding little footing for any party. 1857 Hawthounk 
Eng. d\'ote-bks. 17 Sept., Me is of exceeding fluent talk. 

Exceedingly (eksrdiioli), adv. [f. prec. -h 
-LY -.] In an exceeding manner or degree, 
tl. Of manner : So ns to surpass others. Ohs, 
ctMo Henry Wallace n. 30 FIxeedandlye he wald lyA 
mekill mar Than ony twa that thui amang thaim fand. 

2 . Of degree : Above measure, extremely : 
a. with verbs ; formerly in extensive use, now 
chiefly limited to those that indicate emotion, 
feeling, or th<J expression of them. 

*535 Coveki)Al8‘ Ps. civ. [cv.] 24 He increased his people 
excendiugiy. X59X Seicnser Vis, Worlds Van. viii, A gilden 
towrc which shone exceedingltc. ^ 1615 Latham Fiuconry 
(1633) 194 'I'b® wormwood exceedingly shred with a sharp 
iniife. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. xiii. (X675) 25s The choice 
of ones Company does exceedingly discover whether a Man 
be Good, or Bad. 1676 Wanley Wond. Lit, Worid v. L S 93. 
467/3 He travelled excexidingly for establishing the Peace of 
Christendom. 1797 Burkr Corr, IV. 490, I approve his 
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plan exceedingly. 1841 Lask A raS. Nts. I. 531 1 praised 
God . .and rejoiced exceedingly, a 180 Hood Ode to MUs 
Kelly ii, I Uae exceedingly your Parthian dame. 

b. with adjs. and advbH. Now only with the 
positive deg, ; formerly occas. prefixed to ntore^ too. 
*S 35 CovuRDALK Jontih i. to Then were y men exi'eadingly 
afrayed. 1588 Shakx. L. Z. L. 111. i. 145 My good knauc 
Costard, exceedingly well met. 1660 Bp. Hall's Rem. 
IVlts. A ij, That account . . of the Life of the Reverend Au- 
thor . . is exceedingly loo short, n X67JJ Uarkow Serm. 1 1741) 
I. i. a Exceedingly many needless inciiinbrances. 1704 
Nkwton Optics 111.(1721) 324 Is not this medium cxcredingly 
more rare and subtile than the air? xwa PaiKsttiiY /tut. 
Relig. (17821 I. 83 The sole pursuit of sensual pleasure is 
exceedingly uijtirious. 1847 JamiiS Convict ii, She seems to 
me to be exceedingly pretty. 1881 A/ed. Temp. Jrul. No. 49. 
21 This he found to answer exceedingly well. 

t Ezeee'dingness. Ok. [t: as prec. + -nubs.! 
The quality or state of being in excess of usual 
limits : excessive measure or degree. 

1S80 SiDNuv /(nW/V»iv. 439 This complaint, .hod awaked 
the spirits of the Arcadians, astonished lieforc with the ex- 
ceedingness of sorrow. 16x5 K. laiNo !r. Barclay's A rgettis 
V. ix. 350 Carried away with the exceed ingnesse of glad- 
nesse. 174a [see Exckkoino ///.«. 1.] 1847 in Craio. 
Ezoei (.el<sc*l), V. Also 5- 8 exoell(e. [ad. F. 
excdle-Vf ad. L. exccllAre to rise above others, be 
eminent, f. ex- (see Kx- prefix -^^celllfre to rise 
high, tower, a vb. found only in compds., whose 
root appears in the adj. celsus lofty.] 

1 . ititr. To be sujierior or preeminent in the 

posses‘;ion of some quality, or in the performance 
of some action, usually in a good sense; to surpass 
others. in. sometimes at. 

14. . {'ircumcis. in Tundalcs ( 7 .«. (1843) 92 -And the thyrd 
he callcth holyncss For hit exccll^th in pcrfcccion. <^14^ 
Lydg. Lyfe St. Ailnm 15341 A ii, His goodnes so hyghTy 
doih cxctdl. 1519 Mokk Com/, a^st. 7 'rifii 11. Wks. 1206/1 
Some other vertue . . wherein the ryche manne maye . . 
excelle. 15M Sj'FNSeb F. i. iv. 17 Pcrocks, that exccll 
in pride. 1611 Iiiiii.ri: (Sen. xlix. 4 V'nstable as water, thou 
shall nut excell. x6m .Sir T. Hi:KriKKr Tra 7 i. 185 They are 
to say truly a warlike . . but desperate nation, excetl in 
theeving. 1709 Pope Aw. (.'rlt. 15 Let those teach others 
who theinsefvi-s excel. 1781 Cowpkii KcfirrmeMt 793 'I’hc 
Power That . . bids these in elegance or form excel. x8oa 
Mak. KiK:KWORrii Moral T. it8i 6) I. x. 79 Ambitious of ex- 
celling at the g.aine. x8ii Miss MriPcuin in 1 /Estrange IJ/e 
I, I j2 Scott certainly docs not excel in the Spenser stanza. 

fb. To be ill greater proportion than another 
ihitig ; to preponderate ; ^ Kxckkd 5. Oh. 

z6.. Tarnuin .V Tullia. It was hard to tell, Whether 
its [the land’s] guilt or losses did excel. 

2. trans. 'I'o he superior to (others') in the pos- 
session of some quality, or in the performance of 
some action ; usually in a good sense ; to outdo, 
surpass. Const. ///, oceas, at. 

1492 /V 7 ;vw///rt'Pynson )6 Pctronylla . . All other maydyns 
exceilcd in fairctiesse. XS14 IJaiu i.av i'- ('57'’)» * be 

wretched lazar . . Hath life which dotli the oourters life 
I'xcell. 1596 Spenser F. v. xii. 35 A wicked hag, .and 
Envy selfe excelling In mlschicfc. 1667 Mi/.ton /'. 

IV. 490, I ..see How lieauiy is cxrclld by m.anly grace 
And wisdom. 1675 Hohhks Odyssey 116771 86 Wc do 
all other men excel .At wrestling . . Ic.-iping, niiininff well. 
171a Addison .Speet. No. 273 P a Homer h.as excelled all the 
heroic pods th.at ever wTole, in the multitude and variety 
of his characters. 1768 W. Gii.i-in A*s.v. Prints 167 Goiipy 
very happily caught llie niaimor of Salvator ; and in some 
things excelled him. zBao Siif.i.i.KY Ifyrnn (a Mercury ii, 
She gave to light a babe ;ill liahes excelling. i8a8 Scorr 
F. M. Perth Introd., 'I'he Castle may excel us in extent of 
prospect and natiir.al sublimity of site. 

b. 'fo surpass (another^ S(iujiliticsorwork). rare. 
x6ix Hf.yw'ooo Gold. A.ee i. Wks. 1874 HI. 14 .Sibill 
should produce a .soiine, Thai should his Fathers vcrtucs 
mucli exeell. 1779 8z Johnson A. P., IV. 18 He 

has excelled every composition of the same kind. 

f 3 . a. To Ijc greater than, exceed, b. To be 
too hard or great for, overpower. Ok. 

1667 Mii.tom P. L. II. 884 .She op’nd, hut to shut Excel'd 
her power. IHd. vm. 456 An object that excels the sen.se. 
1703 T. N. City i| ('. Purc/t. 5 A well proj.'ortion'il Antc- 
cnaml>er, ought, .in length, .not to excel the breadth. 
EzCOllanCO /ckselens). [a. e.Keelkncey ad. 

excelkntia. f. excellent-em Kxcellent.] 

1 . The slate or fact of excelling ; the possession 
chiefly of good qualities in an eminent or unusual 
degree ; surpa-ssing merit, skill, virtue, worth, etc.; 
dignity, eminence. 

138* (Vyclik 2 Mrtcc. vi. 23 And he higan for to thenke the 
worth! excellence of age. 1413 Lvixi. Sawlc iv. xxviii. 
(1483) 74 Lucifer and his felaushyp . . delylynge them to . . 
wondren vppon theyr owno excellence. 1^x4 Uakclay Cyt. 
d- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 13 All the children. . He .set in 
honour, and rowme of excellence. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
dc W. 1531) 2o8h, The sublimite or hye excellence of the 
rros.se of Cliryst. 1500 Si'ENSer F. Q. it. xii. 87 The mind 
of beastly man . . hath soone forgot the excellence Of his 
creation. 1599 Shak.s. Hen. 1 % ii. ji, 113 Whatsoever cun- 
ning fiend it was, That wrought upon thee .so preposterously, 
Hath got the voyce in hell for excellence.' 1602 — l/atu. v. 
il 143 Sir, you arc not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
is at his weapon, a Butler Rem. (*759' I. 10 One . . 
for his Excellence In height'ning Words and sh.'ul’wing 
Sense. .Was magnify'd. 1729 Butlkh Serm. Wks. 1874 11 , 
178 Superior excellence of any kind . . is the object of awe and 
reverence to all creatures, 1779-81 jtiHNsoN P. Pope Wks. 
1 V\ 73 Tho-se . . who attain any excellence cunimanfy spend 
life m one pursuiL i8u N. Arnott Pkysits (ed. 5) II. 167 
Hie brightest exampfra have ari^n of intellectual and 
moral excellence. Fkoudb Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 49 


That . . most difficult condition of commercial excelknce 
under which man should deal faithfully with his brother. 

b. Phraacs ; f In excellence of « superior to 
{pk.\ By (an, way of) excellence', in early use 
translating L. per, propter excellentiam, Clr. tear' 
iioxlfy, in later use *• h r. par excellence : (so called) 
as being preeminently entitled to the designation 
given. Now rare, Cf. Eminence 8 c. 

€ 1400 Stnodone Bah. 17 While hat Rome was in excellence 
Of allc Kcalmes in dignite. 1613 Br. Hall Holy Panegy- 
nVX' Wks. 1 16271 476 Attendance on His [God's] ordinance 
(which by an excellence Is tearmed His svriiice). a 1704 T. 
Brown Sat, A HtieMts yRkm. 1730 1 . 18 Luciliiis having.. 
cmbelli.shed it [this poem], ought by way of excellence, to 
he esteemed the first author. s8aa T. L Pkacock Maid 
Marian ix, Richard the First of England, the arch-crusader 
and anti-Jacobin by excellence. 183^- 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 

1 1, iii. 11. § 5. 102 Cesalptn was denominated, by excellence, 
the Philosopher. 1846 Grotr Greece (1854) I. 55 In the 
mouth of an Athenian, Deiiieter and Persephone were always 
the Mother and Daughter, by excellence, 

2 . That in which a ^lerson or thing excels ; on 
excellent feature or quality. 

c iMi Chaucer Astral. 11. $ 26 The excellence of the s|)are 
soliuc . shewyth manifeste the diverse assenciouns of sigiies 
in diverse places. x6ox Siiaks. I'lin'l. K. 1. iii. 127 To. What 

1. s thy excellence in a galliard, knight? And. Faith, 1 can 
cut a caper. 1703 I.ockk in Four C. Ftig. Lett. 142 The 
adoration due to your other excellence.s. ZTga Johnson 
Kambtcr No. 208 r 12 Soinc^ (mpersj may lie found, of 
which the highest e.xcellence is naimlc.sx merriment. 1856 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. viii. (1858) 325 The great excel- 
lence of the eastern table-land was . . in jiasture and in 
forest. 1876 J. II. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 197 Civilized 
nations allow that foreigners have their .specific excellences. 

tb. An excellent .action ; a kindness, favour. Ok. 
rx 38 s Chaucer L. G. IP. 2045 Ariadne, Yow that don me 
this excellence. 

t 3 .a. An excellent personality. Ok. 

1447 B«)kknmam Sejmtys Introd. (Roxb.) 5, I diligence 
T)o to nlesyti the wurthy excellence Of ihys holy maydyn. 
1633 Eoxn Broken //. iv. ii, Y'are to render Accouni to 
that faire Excellence, the IVincesse. 1722 E. Hkywixid 
British Recluse 20 Blush not, fair Excellence ! X790 M «s. 
A. M. Johnson Monmouth II. 95 That sainted exLclIcnce 
fell under the repeated strokes of their bloody swords ! 

+ b. As a title of honour ; = FixoKbLKNt y 3 b. Ok. 
c 1590 Ckkkne />'. A’ittvw (1630) 51 If it may please the 
Lady Klliiior, One day shall match your Kxi'cllcnce. and 
her. X642 Slinosoy Diary (1836) or To trc-al w^** his e-xcel- 
Icnce ah<* exchange of prisoners, xvfo G. H. Hut. Cardinals 
II. III. 184 The. accident that happen'd betwixt his Excel- 
lences .Servants, and the Corsi. xvxa Stehle Spect. No. 407 
F2 He told Ills Kxfxllcnce, That lie (the speaker] had pre- 
tended . . to Ih; wiser than he really was. 1737 Poi'K Hor. 
Epist. 11, ii. 44 Next pletis’d hi.s ICxcellence a tow'n to hatter. 
X796 Burney Metastasio 1 . 403 Being furnished with a letter 
from me to your excellence. 

Hence B’zoBllenosNlil^p. mnee-wd, 

cxyxfi Lett. /r. Mist's IPkly. Jrnl. (172a) I. 59 To his 
Kxcclicnecship the Author of the Weekly Journal. 

Excellency (cksclonsi). Also 5 exoeleucye. 
[ad. 1 ^. excellentiii'. see prec. and -kn CY.] 
fl. = Kxcellence I. Ok, (.exarch, 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. .Soc.) I. 9 Kxsanited by my 
excclcncye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 195 b, To he 
had in honour . . as theyr vertue or excellency iei|uyretii. 
*579 Pui.KK IleskiHs Pari. 95 He could not butter hauu 
.shewed his cxcelleticie nltoue Aaron. x6o5 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 163 I..<idy lane Grey, .for her excellency in the Greek 
tongue was called for Grtn«a, Grata. x6xx Bihi.k Ps. Ixii. 4 
They onely i;onsult to cast him downe from hi.s exccllem y. 
1674 Pi.AYFOUi) Skill Mus. Pref. x An liigh esteem of the 
Excellency of Mu.sick. ^ 17x6 8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. 1 . xl. 162 Fountains, famous for the excellency of 
their water. 1783 IIaii.i-..s Antiq. Chr. Ch. iv. 87 There is 
:i*iciids}iip, say.s he, between good men and the Divinity, 
moral excellency uniting tliciii. 

b. High degree of skill ; ijroficiency. 

a X704 Locke (J. 1, I have, amongst men of parts and busi- 
ness, seldom heard any one commended for having an ex- 
cellency in inusick. 

t c. concr. Something th.at excels, or lakes the 
highest place ; the ‘ beauty’ or * [lower’. Ok. 

x6xx BiiiLE Isa. lx. 15 , 1 will make thee an eternal I cxcel- 
Icncie, a ioy of many generations. 1660 W. Seckeh Non- 
smh Pro/. 8 Man is llic excellency of the creature, ihe 
.Saint is the excellency of the nmn. X667 F.. Cmamiieki.ayne 
.S 7 . Ct. Brit, p 1. iii. (1743’ ® Hie college of the knights of 
the garter , . is curiously adorned . . with the excellency of 
modem Painting and carving. 

t d. In phrases. By, for, with (««} excellency 
by way of excellence ; see Kxcellence i h. Ok. 
*574 Hellowes CKeuara’s Fam, A'A'i.S 77'4 For cxcel- 
leiicie, it was written of him ICaesar] that he neucr forgot 
seruice, or euer did remember iniurie. 163X CiocoK (/W.v i 
Arrwvsy. 8 a. 411 'riils rekitive particle. . They, as here it 
is used, is to be taken xar' Im j with an excellency. 

X648 N. Kstwick a Treatise 44 The person here is called, 
by an excdlencie, the Spirit of truth, 27x6 M. Davies 
Athifu. Brit. 1 1 1 . ^ The fifth advaricx^ in Hiim.-inity is nam’d 
I'oelry or Humanity it self, by excellency or preference. 

2 . a. Tflat in which a person or thing exads ; .in 
excellent feature or quality ; a chief accomplish- 
ment, a specialty : » Kxcei.i.f.nce 2. 

1601 .Shaks. 7 W/. AT. 11. iii. Cram’d (a.s he ihinke.si with 
excellencies. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat yiii. 1x867) 103 
One’s excellency may consist in tnc unsnarling of a know n 
controversy. 1676 Kttierkhgb Man 0/ Mode i. i, 'Fhai a 
mans excenency should lie in neatly tying of a Ribhond, or 
a Cravat ! 1712 J. James Ir. l.e Blonds Gar^lcuing 143 'fbe 
Maple has this peculiar Excellency, that it grows in the 
Shade, 1771 Sir J. Keynolcm Disc. iv. 11876) 357 'rimsc 
higher excellencies of which the art is capable. 1839 Ld. 


Brougham Sla/esnt. Geo. Ill, Ld. Grenville (ed. a) 144 The 
faults of his character were akin to some of the excellencies. 

t b. With the : T hat wluch makes (a persuii or 
thing) to be excellent ; the criterion of excellence, 
X643 Bukhoughes Exp, Hosea iii. 116531 207 What is the 
excellency of inun but Kelijjion ? X703 'mayusiiMech. Kxerc. 
98 Tlic Excellency of Sawing is, to Keep the K^rf exactly 
in the Line marked out to he sawn. 1807 T. Tiiommin Chem. 
(ed. 3) 11 . 495 The excellency of a good enamel is^ that it 
easily fuses into a kind of paste at the heat which is neces- 
sai7 for baking stoneware. 

•+ 8. a. An excellent personality; a 'dignity*. Ok. 

s688 ('OLLiKR Ses>eral Disc. (1725) 378 'i'he Arians . . say 
that Christ is. .called t^od only by way of Participation, as 
other created Excellencies are. 

b. As a title of honour. Cf. Eminenck 5, Ex- 
cellence 3 b. 

The quots. show that it was formerly applied to royal per- 
sonages, to ladies, and others, though in England now limited 
to ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, governors lex- 
temled also to their wives) and certain other high ofl'n ers. 

L'1325 Address to Edvf. 1 1 , in Pike Yeardfks. 13 <V »4 
F.dw. III. 36a Vcsira Excelleritin.) rxS3* Dkwes Introd. 
B'r. in Palsgr. 1037 Your excellency [(^iieen Mary of France] 
dotli styre and move me contimmlly. 1568 Grafton Chrou. 
II. jQo Sir John Bushc made request., that it might please 
the kinges hignc.ssc and cxceliericie, tiiat, etc. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. BiondCs Kroftiena B ij, 'J'he I/ini grant j^oiir 
I Excel lencie | Dutchess of Richmond) all increase of felicitie. 
! 1696 WiiisiON Th. Earth ill. (1722) 276 His Kxccllcni^ the 
Mii.si.-ovite Ainhussador. 1727 Gulliver t. v. 61 Their 
cxctllencics, who were privately told how much I had been 
their friend. 1763 Scrakton Indosian iii. (1770) 64 1 ’hcy 
desired a private iroiiference with the Sou bah : but his Excel- 
lency, etc. 182X Shki.lkv Hellas Ded., To his Excellency 
Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, late Secretary for Foreign 
Aflairs. XB48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 148 KeltTining the 
guard of honour, the sword of state, and the t itie of Excellency. 

Ezoellent (eksclcnt), pple., adj., and culv. 
P'orms: 4 5 6xoolent(e, exellent, -ilent, 5-6 
exoellente, 6 ezelextt (pi. ezoellentea), 4- ex- 
cellent. [a. F. excellent, ad. L. exccilcfit-cm, pr. 
pple. of excelHre to Plxt el.] 

A. as pr. pple. [cf. -ENT 2]. Excelling. 

rx4oo Betyn 1110 .Some fair hi-sty lady, that of pulcritudc 
Were cxcclicnt al othir. c 1425 VVyntoi n vh, vii. 15 

Tat Prynce excellent in vysdwmc All Pryncls of ke Ctyslyn- 
dwine. 1513 Douglas Aiiu'is xiti, vii. 30 Eneas, .excellent 
all the lave. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of a person or thing: That excels or sur- 
imsses in any respect ; preeminent, superior, su- 
preme. Of qiialiiic.s : Existing in a greater, or an 
exceptionally great, degree, 
t a. in fiwonrable sense. Ok. merged in 3. 

X382 WvcLiF I Cor. xii. 31 Sue the beltcre gosili ^yftis . 
And 3it I scliewe to a more excellent weyc. X3B7 Tki-.- 
visA linden (Kulls) ] 1 1 . 341 Plato was must e.xcellent among 
SoemU:^ jhis) disciples, c 1430 Life St. Kath, H884I 17 The 
excellent l>cute was so greet that . . Adrian . . fille doun be- 
fore hem wyth greet rlrede. x5M TonsI'Ai.l Serm. Palm 
Suud,U^2\\ 52 John the KiKingcrist most excellent in inno- 
cL-ncy. X5S5 Kdkn Decades > Arb.> 49 The excellente artificers 
Ooliah and Beseb'liul, X594 Blunmevii. Exerc. ill. i. xxi. 
(ed, 7) 3'.!6 They Itlic sl.'irs) arc darkned by the excellent 
brighinesse of the Sunne. 1604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. 
115 He that employcth bis wit to many sciences, commonly 
caiinot be excellent in any. x6xo A. Cooke Poke Joan in 
HarL .Misc. (M.alh. ' IV. 20 St. Andrew's Church al Bonr- 
de.TUX, one of the cxccllciitcsi Churches in all France. x6k6 
Mokk Antid. .-DA. (1712) 6a 'Hie excellent usefulness of tlie 
Horse. X744 Harris Three Treat. (18411 27 To consider . . 
wliicli, upon thewhole^is mure excellent than the other two. 

t b. in bati or neutral sense. Ok. or arch. 

X58B Shak.s, Tit. A. n. iii. 7 A very excellent pcece of vi|. 
laiiy. x6o5 — Lear 1. ii. 128 'J'his is the excclluni foppery 
of the world. x6o6 — Ant. 4- CV. i. i. 40 Excellent fuls- 
hood. X629 Chai'Man JmvHal v. 28a Nor any cxcellentust 
Zany can More then a weeping-gut \Lnt. ploirintc giila) 
delight a man. 1649 Jkk. Tayloh Gt. E.xcmp. in. 8 15. 160 
Crucifixiuii was an CNCcIlent puin, sh.arp and passionate. 
*759 Hl’mk Hist. Eny. xlii.dSosi V. 305 Elizabeth, .was un 
exct:llf;nt hyjKicrile. x8x8 .'sukli r.v Julian 242 Those absurd 
deceits . . carry tlirougli The excellent impostors of thi.-* earth. 

t2. Excelling in rank or dignity ; exalted, highly 
honourable. In heraldic use, a formal epithet 
indicating a rank higher than that denoted by 
' noble *. Ohs. 

c lAoo Maundlv. (RoxlOxxiv. ioq He es Inaldcn |»c mastc 
cxcuIlcDt einpcroiir of Jwj wcrld. c 1430 Li/e St. Kath. (1864) 
17 Than oon bat was inoic excellent han anoJ>er .spake first. 
X486 Bk St. Albans, Her. Aj a. It is shewryd. .of rigalities 
w'iche ben noble and wich t)en excellent. X526 Tindai.k 
Heb. i. 4 Hc-halb by inheiitaniice obteyned an excellenrer 
name I lien hauc they. 1563 Harding in Jewel De/, Apol. 

I i6t I) 251 He would . . .'idii.uice these. Creatures [Bread and 
Wiriel to a much excellenter condition. x6xi Bihlr Ps. 
cxlviii. 13 l4;t them praise the Name of the T.ord, for his 
Name, alone i.s excellent [marc- exalted). <**653 Gouge 
Comm. Heb. ii. r ( bjd sent . . hi.s Son, more excellent than 
the. excelleiiiest nicer creature. 1702 A. he Moivre Meth. 
.Squaring Cur^ffs in Misc. Cur. (1708) II. 158 That Excel- 
lent i'ersun iliink.s this Series not to be General enough, 
t b. Asa title 01 .address. Ok. 
x6xx Bihi.k Luke i. 3 To write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Thcophiliis. X632 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Ero- 
tneiia B ii, 'I'o the most lIliistriouK and right Excellent . . 
The Lord Duke of Kichmond. x6m Ford P, fParbcck 
V. i, My cnniiMission Extends no furtner, exceUentest lady, 
I'han to a service. 

t c. Assuming suneriority, haughty, ‘ superior’, 
r 1430 A. B. C. in Bakes Bk. 1 1 [DonY be] To eienge, ne 
to excellent, ne to eernesful nei}>cr. 
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3 . (The current sense ; originally a contextual use 
of I.) Used os an emphatic expression of praise 
or approval, whether of persons, things, or actions: 
Extremely gootl. 

T0O4 Shaks. Otk. II. iii. 77 ’Kure Heauen : an excellent 
Sonj?. tM — Tr. «?• C>. 1. ii. 197 Here’s an excellent 
place. h(xre wc may iiec most hrauciy. x 5 d 4 Kvklvn h'al. 
Hflrt. 11720) 186 The ..Felicity of an excellent (lard’iier. 
ffjui. i8g Tlie Dung of Pigeons .and Poultry . . is excellent 
A}r the Fig-Tree. X700 Dhyden I)cd., I have en- 

joy'd the painmage of your family from the time of your 
excellent grandfather. 1731 Abbuthnot KhUs of Wins. 

1. 247 A most excellent J^rinlc in bilious Fevers. 1784 
Cowi’KK Ta^k II. 7go Some minds, .taste Of what is excel- 
lent in man. 1833 1 ..\mu Elia Scr. ii. xix. (1865) 371 , 1 rattled 
oft'someofiny most excellent absurdities. 1849 J auks fl'ootl’ 
mau vii, Are you sure these excellent friends of yours have 
gone on t 1855 Macaulay ///W. /i«^. III. 3x5 Colin Mac- j 
don.'ild of Kep{Kx:h, an excellent specimen of the genuine 
Highland Jacobite. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 124 The 
snow was in excellent order. 

afixol. x6ix PtuLii /*i'. xvi. 3 My gocxlncs extendeth . . to 
the S.-iints . . and to the excellent. 1746-y He rvkv MediL 
(j8t8) 220 Hast thou not known, the excellent of the earth, 
who were living images of their Mfikcr? i8ai Hist. Geo. 

1 did nut fail to count my.sclf among the ex- 
cellent of the earth. 

f b. a.s sh. in //. Excellencies. Obs. n/;r. 

15M Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W.) 11. xvii. N iij, Honour, 
giorye . . and all other excellcntes and perfeccyuns. 

t C. adv, w Ext’ELLFNTbY. Ohs. 
a. With verbs, b. With adjs. and ppl. adjs. ; 
with the latter often hyphened. C. With advbs. 
welly ilL 

n. X483 Caxton Cato B j, Alexander . . to Socrates made 
rcncretice ryght cxccllenie and piiblykely. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon 1. i. 29 Fain. 'Tis a gcxid Pcece. Ptict, .So 'tis, this 
comes off well, .and excellent. 184a Fl'i.lkk Holy 4 Prof. 

Et. 11. xvi. UK) Here it doth most excellent. 

b; 1386 CoG.^N Haven Health xlvi. ii6j6' 80 It [Blessed I 
Thistle) is c-xcellent goixl against any kind of Feaver. 1586 j 
A. Day Secretary i, (16231 H 4 ^ number of excellent j 
penned distourses. x68x Nevii.k Plato Eedin, 24 Your j 
exccllent-buiit Vessel. 1719 Dk Foe Crnt<H‘ (1840' II. xvi. 1 
327 Wine . . they have ex cel lent good. I 

C. 1590 Marlowe Edm. 1 1 , v. v. Wks. (Rlldg.^ 920/2 1 .tyth. J 
Was it not bravely done? Gur. Excellent well. 1604 Shaks. j 
( Uh. II. iii. T2t Excellent well. i6ia (.-hapman IPidojvea /’. in j 
Dodsley O. PL (1780I V[. ao» How excellent ill this humour | 
suits our h.Tbit. 1756 W. Toi.nr.KVv Hht. Two Orphans 
II. n6 'I'licy. .doubted nut of doing excellent well. 

Excellently (c*kselentli), (uh). [f, prec. + 

In an excellent inanocr or dcfp’cc. 
fl. So as to surpass [others). Const, Ohs, | 
c 1340 Gaw. 6* Or. Knt. 2423 pes wer fornc [j*-* freest hat 
foljcd ulle |)c sclc, Kx-eileiitly of alle hyse ohcr. 

2 . In on unusual decree ; excecdinjrly, siijiorla- 
tively, siirpa-ssingly ; fa. with verbs ; b. with j 
adjs. ; now only in good sense .[with mixed notion 
of sense 3) ; C. with adv. well ianh.'), 

a. c 1460 tr. T. a Ketupis 143 Dispute not . .why his is .so 
grctly |•eylle<i, ^ he is so excellently iifte up.^ 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado III. iv. I ), 1 like tlie new tire witliin excellently. 

b. xs»8 Pilmr. Perf. iW. dc W. i5^i'> 2 For it may be i 
ryght well, that some be excellently lerned, and yet, etc. > 
1548 R. IIui iLN Sum if Pininilie \^ v a, By the lawe i.s ! 
sin excellently giliye. i6sz Fi.e iciieu Ptl^ini i. ii, A rnirrow ; 
shews in his true glory, When the whole heart is excel- i 
leutly sori-y. 1651 Hohhks Acr'/o^/r. r. iv. 15 Excellently j 
wise, or excellently foolish. 1677 DKYni-N State Innocence 1 
I’nff., Comedy is both excellently in.^truftive, and exlreamly ! 

K leasant. i8a6 Sol-ihky Lett. (1856) IV. 37 Believing that 
c is an excellently good man. 

0. IS«9 Moke Dvaloe^e i. Wks. 121/1 M.iny an holy bishop 
. .excellenlly wel lorncd in scripture. 1605 B.^^oN Adv. 
Learn. 11. xviii. t) i A science excellent, and cxrcllenlly well 
l.abourcd. f7xa .Steele Spett. No. 2pj f i Ills i'art, and 
that of tlie Maid, ..are excellently well performed. 

3 . Extremely well. 

15*7 Bhilk /.»rf. xii. 5 in T.cwis En^. Trausl, Bible (1731) 

16 Synge unto the J.orde, for he h.ath done e.xcellentlvR. 1553 ! 
Eden Treat. Xew Ind. Ded., Howe excellenlly the Poet 
Homere had .set fvjrib his lieroical faclci. 1603 Knoi.li.s 
Hist. Turks (163S) 247 A company of bruue .sol«fier.s cxccl- 
leiiily furnished.^ 1653 Walton Angler And so excel- 
lently C'Xik'd th!.s fi.sn. itSs V. Knox Ess. rxxxii. Wks. 
(i824» 11 . C8 He (Erasmu.s] has written .so c.xcellenriy ibat, 
etc. z8a6 Miss M itkorp Village Ser. ii. ^1863) 27a Our ex- 
cellcntly-iiitcntioned governess. X871 Moki.ky Voltaire 
(1886) 65 I’-xcclIcntJy con.stirutcd as Funtenelle was in a 
great many ways. 

t E’zcellentness. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -N£S.S.] 

JCXCELLENTK. 


1560 Goi.DiKf; Hetnhiges Post. 12 Hee oommendcih John 
for the exrellentne.sse of his Prophei:ie. 1576 Fleming 
Pampl. Epist. yyj Writers of no lessc cxcellentiiesse then 
anrie.ntnc.ssc. 173(HS in Bailey ifnlio). 17715 

SzcelUng (ekse-li^), vbl. sh. [f. liACEL + 
-i.voi.] The action of the vb. E.xuel; also an 
inst.an<;e of the same. 


1561 DAUh tr. Bttilingcr on Apoc. (1573) 125 Their cxccll- 
yng IS but ill mouth and in boaslyng. 1824 .Sj oit JCed- 
gauntlet let. v. They jthy two last letters] excel 'though the 
ta^ was difficult) thy iisu.-il c.xcellings. 

AZCe'lling, ///. A. [f. as prec. +-ixg 2.J 'J'hat 
excels ; superior, suqzassing. Now only in Rood 
sense. ^ t Of a numlicr'f Exceedingly great, 

158* StDNKY Apol. Poetrig (Arb.) 67 I'liey .itc excelling 
parlB of PofcM,?. 1604 .Shak.s. Otk. v. li. ii Thoii cunnirig’st 
Patierne of f Nature. 1646 H. Lawrenc'C Cotntn. 

Angells s The I^ivoJl Imth a most excelling malice. 1M3 
tjr:^RniF.ii Counsel D uj b. That may in time make up an ex- 
tcllmg number. 1741 RiaiAKosoN Pamela IV. 334 The 


excelling Vouth should be set to read, .a little Portion from 
the licst Translations, ifjo Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monaet. 
Ord. Introd. so These communities produced some of the 
most excelling of the eariy artists. 1879 Chh. KossEni 
Seek d* A*. 34 The Law. . wa.s not glorious, as compared with 
the excelling glory of the Gospel. 

Hence Bsot'lllAgly adv.y Bxoe’lUiigiitSf, the 
state or quality of excelling; » Excellknck. 

z6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 453 Make mee excelliiigly 
vnfortunate. 1701 Brvkrlby Glory of Graco 31 It is raised 
to that Excdliiigncss, that, etc. 
t EzoO'Liep a> and sb. Obs. [ad. L. txctls^us 
high, lofty, ppl. adj. eitxcellHrt*. see Exoei..] 

A. adj. Lofty, high ; rare in lit. sense ; fig. of 
high r.'ink, character, or quality. 

S568 Grafton Chron. II. 300 B<»echyng his excelse, high, 
and adorant Maj«.stic, that fie would wits.Tre to graunt lum 
this or that. 1598Y oNG Diana 48 Any beautie . .‘I'hoiigh 
it be ncuer so excelse. x6sx Howull Venice 116 Most ex- 
cclse and victorious Prince. 1656 Karl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Pamass. ^3 'I’hey , , did chiefly wonder, that the prime 
Senators of^.so cxceKe a Ckminionweultli did freely exercise 
marchandising. 1657 Tomlinson KenotPs Disf. 458 Tliosc 
that inhabit excelsc plants. 1730*^ in Bailey (folio). 1775 
in Ash. 

B. sh. [tr, L. excehnm.'\ A ‘high place’, rare"-^. 

[1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 11. (1520) 18/* Jonath.an son to 
Osyas, .tokc not away cxcelsa as other dyde.] 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Isa. xvi. 12 Moab hath laboured for hi.s cxcclscs 
lz6xx the hi^lt place]. 

Excelsior (ekse lsioj). [L., compar. deg. of 
exeelsHs high : sec Exckese.] 

111 . a. The l-atin motto (‘ higher *) on the seal 
of the State of New York (adopted by the senate 
of tliat state 16 Mar. 1778), the accompanying 
device being a rising sun. llencc altrih. in The 
Excelsior Slater New York. b. Used by Long- 
fellow (fiuasi*///A as an expression of incessant 
a.spiration after higher attainment) as the refrain 
of a popular poem ; hence employed with similar 
sense by many later writers. 

The adverbial meaning i“‘ upwards*) commonly given to 
the motto cannot Ims justified by L. grammar. According 
toS, Longfellow LHe II. iV. Longfelhno I, 384, the poet was 
at first uiiaw'are of the solecism in the motto as thus inter- 
preted, and when it was, }.)uinted out to him suggested that 
the word niii»bt be t.Tken to stand for Sapus mens excelsior 
esty * My goal is higher.’ It is not clear whether the original 
use on the seal is a blunder, or wbethcr it was meani as an 
abbreviation for some gnammatically admissible phrase. 

1778 Drawing of Seal in A'’. K Senate Pep. (1881) No.6r 
Excelsior. 1841 Lonc.f. ILrcelsior 30 A voice replied, far 
up the height, Excelsior ! 

2 . Often used as a ‘trade-mark’, and altrih. in 
the names given by tradesmen to special article.? 
of mnniifactnre; also in the titles of various ixfrio- 
clicals in U. .S. and in Eiigl'md. 

1851 ( ‘atal. Grt. Exhibition III. 1467 Excelsior soap (.\n 
American cxhilnlj. 1876 P'umitnre Gcu:. 74 June 401/1 'I'he 
F.xccisior spring inallress. x888 ifitie) The 'New' Excelsior 
'l’ef,t Cards in Arithmetic. 

3 . U. S. A trade name for short tldn curled 
shavings of soft wood used for stuffing cushions, 
mattresses, etc. Also altrih. in excelsior-machine. 

x868 .S/zv;;/ 17 . S. Pat,mt No. 75728 A niaobine for manu- 
facturing that article of commerce technicully called ‘excel- 
sior’ for filling mattrusses. *873 P'umiture Gaz. 22 May 
3/2 ‘ Excelsior' or fine wood sh.avings used for chc.Tpuphol- 
slfiy purposes. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 815/1 F’.xcclsior- 
Macliiiie. 1884 Boston (.Mass. ) ymi. 9 June, Large quanti- 
ties of 5K)plar-woad, to be used in the manufacture of excelsior. 

t Exce’lsitude. Ohs. [ad. 1 .. type ^ excel si- 
tfidoy f. excels us lofty ; see Excklsk and -tude.] 
Highness, majesty. 

ri470 Harding Chron. clxxviii. xvi, Thci .. pulle llieir 
lause to God hi.s hie excclsitmlc. 1599 Namik Lenten 
Stuffe 22 I'o channt and Carroll forth the Alle/a an excelsi- 
tude of ihismonarcb.'ill fludy Indupcrator. 1730-6111 Bailey 
(folio). 1773 in A.SH. 

b. huvioi ously. As a title or form of address ; 

IIl(lHNKS.S. 

2599 NAfTiiE Lenten Sheffe Ep. .l>f!d.. Your dimimitiiie 
excclNitudc and comjicndiatc great rie-ose. 

t Exce*lsity- Ohs. - » [ad. L. cxcelsitds lofti- 
ness, f. excels’us lofty : see ExcKt.aK,] Height, .alti- 
tude, loftinos.s; ‘ haughtiness* [ Hailey folio 1 730 6). 

^ x 6*3 in CociiEKAM. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 17x1-1800 
in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Ezeontreu (ekscrntral), a. Bot. [f. L. ex- out 
of + centr um CEiNTBE + -AL.] Out of the centre ; 
Eccenthic 3. 

1847 hi Craig ; and in motl Diets. 

Excentrio, -ical, etc. : see Kocentric, -ical. 
Ezoept (ekse pt), Also 4-6 exoepte, 6 
Sc. oxcep, 7 occopt, oxept. [ad. F. excepte-r, f. 
L. except- jipl. stem of excift-re to lake out, f. ex~ 
out + capere to take. Cf. Pr, exceptar\ thfi formally 
equivalent L, exceptdre had only the sense ‘to 
catch, take up*. AF. had exceper (lirilton ii. xvi. 

5 .^1 IV. iv, § i) app. ad. L. excip^re."] 

1 . trans. To take or leave out (of any ajajrcgatc 
or collective whole) ; ‘ to leave out and specify as 
left out’ (J.); to exclude (from an enumeration, 
the scope of a .statement or cnactmcot, a privilege, 
etc.) ; to leave out of account or consideration. 
Const, from, out of\ also simply y 


i|^ Palsgr. 541/3 He is the best of ol his kynne, I excepte 
none. 1535 Covekdai.f t Cor. xv, 37 He is excepted, which 
put all thinges vnder him. 1994 Hooker EccL Pal. 11. iii. 
1x611} 59 All nieutes indifferent . . were it not that God by 
name excepted some. i6ox Shaks. ful. C. 11. i. 382 Within 
the Bond of M.Trriagc, tell me Brutu.s, Is it excepted, 1 
should know no Secrets That appertaine to you. a 1656 Bp- 
Hall Via Media Rem. Wk.x. (1(160) 27b He hath given Ins 
law to all, [hej excepts no man. .from salvation, xm Bax- 
ter Ansiv. Stilling//, xii. wo He that marrieth Persons may 
not except the Hu.s 1 >ands Power of Government, a 1714 
Burnet Own Time II. 302 Another clause in the bill was 
liable to great objections : all the royal family were excepted 
out of iL 1770 Adam Smith IV. H. i. xi. I. 227 If you 
except corn and xnch other vegetable.5 as are raised by 
human indiLstry. 18x4 Scott St. Ponan’s xxx, I hope you 
do not except yourself? 1883 J. H. Blunt Ptf. Ch. Eng, 
Jl. 196 He was excepted from the general pardon. 

b. In pa. pple. excepted in the absol. const., and 
placed after tlie sb. CT. P'xcept pa. pple. a. 

1514 Earl Worcester in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 69 I. 234 He 
shall nave, .as many Imcii] more, .to serve hi.s Grace ay«n.‘it 
any Prince leving noon rcservid nor cxceptid. 1568 Grap 
T o.y Chron. 11 . 72 His father the king excepted there Is none 
whose honor 1 more tender and love. 1634 Sir T. Hekukrt 
Trav. 46 n'le H*?! procreates nothing noteworthy. Salt ex- 
cepted. 1769 R0UEKT.S0N Chas. Vy III. VII. x8 The whole 
kingdom, a small corner excepted, was subjected to llie 
ru^ish yoke. 1875 Bryce Holy Pom. Entp. xi. (cd. 5} 17a 
'J'hc Church cxcepied, no agent did .so much to keep alive 
the memory of Roman institutions. 

2 . intr. To make objection; to object or lake 
exception, ('onst. against (exceedingly common 
in 1 7 th c.), + aly to. Also in indirect passive. 

I From the use of L, excipere [adversus aliijnem) in Roman 
Law; the etymological notion being tlial of limiting the 
right allci'cd in .an opponent’.^ declaration by setting up a 
countervailing right in the defendant which excepts his case 
(see F-xception 4).] 

>577 Hanmer Anc. Eecl. Hist. (1619) 246 He exccptelh 
against F.uscbius and his adherents, as open enemies. x6ox 
.Shaks. Twel. N.y iii. 7 Mar. Sir'l'oby . . your Cosin .. 
lakes great exceptions to your ill hotircs. To. Why let her 
except. x6xx Bibi k Transl, Pref. 5 Sixtus.. and Alphonsus 
. . men not to be e.vr.cpted against by them of Rome. x6ao 
Bacon in Ellis Orig. Lett. li. 259 III. 236 , 1 may be allowed 
to except to the witne«.se.s brought against me. 1647 May 
Hist. Part. 11. ii. 33 Parliament consented to all the Propo- 
sitions ; hut the Iving e.xceptixl against one of them. _ 1665 
(/LANVTLi. Seeps. Set. $2 11 *^ excepts at Gassendus's aiiiinad- 
vcrtiiig on Aristotle s iimnncrs. 1713 Steele N o. 
34 One. .excepted to me gentility of .Sir William He.Trly, 
because he wore a fri/e mat. 2746 Da Costa in /'kil. 
Trans. XLIV. 406 As for the regular Figure of ibe Btdcm- 
nites being excepted against, I believe few Fossili-its will 
argument that. 1850 Mebivai.u Pom. Etnp. (ed. v.) II. 50 
'J hc criminals who c-xcepted against Clato were generally 
condemned. 1885 Sir 10 . E. Kay in Law Times Pep. HI. 
84/2 'I’hey liad got their affidavit, to the sufficiency of which 
they did not except. 

t b. transf. of a document. Ohs. 

2809 K. Langford Introd. Trade If the bill be foreign, 
a merchant draws two or three of the same, .date, each of 
which exi;:eptK against the rest, that no mure than one of 
them should be paid. 

+ 3 . trans. 10 offer or allege as an olijeclion ; 
to object. Ctuist. with simple obj. or obj. clause, 
against y to. Obs. 

a 159a Greene fas. IV. v. iv, O lawyer. .Why thrive you 
by cunicntion.s ? why devise you Clauses and subtle reasnns 
to except V 1635 Bacon Ess.y Marriage (Arb.) 2(7 They 
have heard .some talke ; .Such an one is a great rich Man ; 
And another except to it ; Fca, but lie hath a great charge 
of Children. 1639 Fi'ller Holy IVar 11. xxxix. (1840) 102 
Others excepted, that this exception was nothing worth. 
z68o Burnft Rochester «/), 1 desired him to. .see what 
he could except to them. X7S3 Stnoart's Trial 1(31 'J‘hc 
learned gentleman . .has been pleased to except against this 
part of the evidence ; that [etc.]. 

1 4 . To object lo ; to take exception to ; to pro- 
test .against. Oln. rare exc. in Shaks. 

itta Shaks, Pich. //, 1. i. 72 There 1 throw my gage.. 
And lay aside niyhigh bloods Royalty, Which feare. .makes 
thee lo except, C1600 • Sonn. cxivii, I desperate now 
approve Desire is tlcalli, which jibysic did except. 

1 5 . In lit. sense : To take out, extract, excerpt. 

173* Stkyi-f. Ecxl. Mem. 1 . xii. 315 The judgments of 

which two last are excepted out of the rest and printed in 
the History of the Kcforniation. 

1 0 . '1 o receive, accept. Ohs. [A frequent sense 
of L. excipere ; but in some at least of the ex- 
amples the woni is a mistake for Aockpt .1 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 178 To the pouer and lo the riche 
His [the king's] lawc.s mighten stonden lidie, He shall 
exceptc no persone. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxxix. 
Her [fortunc’.s] louring cncrc .she may ryght sone chaungc. 
And you exccptc and cal unto her grace, c ismLd. Beknkfs 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 260 Her grace liatTi excepted my 
.seruicc. J. CfiKE Eng. SyEr. Herald i 157 (1877) 103 
To except iheiii (a.s they lie) very lordes of the narowc sea. 
1603 Knollics Hist. Turks (1638) 149 Which their offer ho 
gladly cxcc^jted. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 93 
fJod .so w'illing eccept my ejaculatory Pmyrs. 
absol. 1^7 Moni'Gomf.rie Cherriehr Slae 100a Quhat wald 
thou do, 1 wald we wist : Except, or giue us ourc. 
Ezeept (ekse‘|)t), pple.y prep.y and conj. Also 
5-6 ezoepte, 5 Sc. ezoep. [ad. L. except-us. 
pa. pple, of exJpUre : see Except v.] 

\ A. pple. excepted, pa. pple. of Except v. 

+ 1 . As predicate (with the vb. to he) or as com- 
plementary obj. I Not included. Also occas., 
jijcempted. Ohs. 

1483 Afonk tf Evesham (Arb.) 63 He thoughte hym selfe 
cxcepte in this worldc Tro the comon labur of men. 15*3 
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Ld. fiBBimiis Frouf, 1 . cxlvii. 177 To thi* tnue all parties 
were ainreed, but liretayne was clerclycxcepte. tpiSPilgr. 
Per/.i^. de W. 1531)6* The greatest synner that is may 
attayne therto, and none be excepte. ZS35 CovaarMLK 
X Kings x\. a* Kynge Asa caused it be procUmed in all 
luda : Here be no man cxcepte. 

+ 2. ? Accepted. (See Exckft w. 6.) 

(The old edd. read expert^ which may be correct.) 

€ XAOO Rom, Rose 4a9x She was except in his servise. 
to* In concord with n sb. in the nominative abso> 
lute ; *« * (being) excepted \ Oiis. 

a. preceding the sb. (See B. i.) 

b. following the sb. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds 394 Yf eny cilezen fforen wolle. . 
sue cny citezen denesyn for eny matere or cause done 
outforth . . pics of lond only except. 1494 Fahyan C/tivu . v. 
cx. 84 All other, as well of Krytons as of Saxons, faylyd, or 
lefie of, that allonly excepte. i m< Covkkdai.k ylcis xxvi. 
Z9, 1 woldc to (lod that..l mighte persuade. .the. .to l>o 
such a.s I am these bondes excepte. [^yci.ik, out tnkun the.s 
bondi-s; Vulg. exceptis vtwnlis Ais.] 1594 Shaks. RhA. 
///, V. iii. 243 (Richard except) those whom we fight against, 
Had rather hauc vs win, tiien him they follow. x^6 F.. 
F[isiif;r) Afihi. Disunity 7 Let all the fruits of Paradise be 
in thy power, one tree except. s 66 ^ Mimon P. L. 11 678 (Jod 
and nis Son except, Created thing naught vallu’d he nor 
sliuit'd. 

B. prep, 

1. In ME., in the construction A. 3, the pplc., like 
its synonym out-taken j might precede the sb. 
When this collocation of .1 pple. ceased to be 
idiomatic, except became a prep., with the sense ; 
Excepting, with the exception of, save, but. 

Owing to the rarity of instances in which an inflected 

} >ion. mkes the place of a sh., it is impossible to say definitely 
low .soon the change in the grammatical character of the 
word took place, but it had prob. begun before 16th c. Cf. 
Fr. extepti and Aornih^ which are now treated as preps. 
Possibly the word was sometimes taken as the imperative of 
Excki-t IK ; cf. turi/i* in the F.ton Latin Syntax. 

*377 LANt;L. /*. /V. II. ix. 140 Alleshaldeyc.. Excepte one* 
lie he of cche kyiide a couple fA. x. 1O9 out-takeii F.ihte 
.suulcs and of vche heest A couple], t 1470 H knmy Wallace 
V. iw6 Thai etitryt in, befor thaiin fanil no ina, Excep 
weiucii. 14. .Cnsto///Srj//1/alt<u/tn.ynfVce.fM/sc\(i8()oi 5O In 
y’ fey Ides and in y more, .and in all othyr places, exccpptt 
scverall of y ’ lorde. 1560 W hi tkiioRNK W r/e Warre (1573) 
133 b. No Capit.iync will lye neerc the eneinie except hee that 
i.s disjioscd to fii'hte the ficldc. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. Ft, i. i. 
91 France i.s reuolled from the English quito. Except some 
petty Townes. 1655 \y. V. Meteors ui. 56 Old Wives arc 
wont to say that no night in the year except one, passclh 
w’ithout T.ightnitig, tyiW GoM'SM. fVe, W. xix, The rabble 
of mankind, .know nothing of liberty except the name, i860 
Du.kicns Uncomm. Tmv. iii, Ever)'body else in the room 
had fits, except the wardswoman. 1870 Mokki.s Earthly 
Par. 1 . i. 'joi There where we go shall all lie new to thee 
Except the love that thou hast won from me. 

i-2. Ixiaving out of account; hence, in addition 
to, besides, as well as. Oh. rare. 

1578 DAi.KYMPi.ii tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 77 Excepte fleshe, 
fishc and cldinge. .this He hes a pasture, .that may feid 
.sum wothiri.s. 1756 Amohv 7 . P uncle (1770) 1 . 101 Except 
hour.s of sleep, we were rarely from each other. 

t 3 . Without. Oh.rare~-'^. 

^ 1588 J . Mki.lis liriefe Instr. F v h, Xcuer enter any parson 
in your booke. .except the consent of the same person. 

C. conj. 

1. Introducing a iircdic.itivc clause cx])rcssing a 
fact that forms an exccplityi to the state iiicnl made. 
Now only in full form except that (in which except 
looks like a prep, with sentence as obj>,\ in ib- 
17th c. ///rt/ was sometimes omitted. Cf. Fr. f.v- 
(cpie qtte. 

1568 (iRAFTON CAron. II. s6o Then there c;anio..mcn of 
estate outof thegucnl lowncs of Flaundyrs, except out of 
(iaunt tlicre cmiie none. 1593 Siiak.s. Rich. It, 1. iv. C^ Rich. 
What .store of parting tears were shed 1 Amn. l'';iiih none 
for me; except the Northeast wind. ..A wak'd the. .slcepie 
rliewuie, and so by cluancc Lhd grace our hollow itariing 
with a teare. i6oz — Alt's Well iv. iii. 300 More of hi-; 
souldicrship I know not, except in that Country, he had the 
honour to be the Officer, .to instruct for the doubling of files. 
Atod. The cases are quite parallel, except that A. is a 
younger man than II. 

2. Introducing a hypothetical clause expressing 
a supposed case in which an exception will or 
may exist ; = ' unless *, ‘ if not 
fa. in full form except that^ except that if. 
Oh. rare, 

1513 More in Hardings CAron. I *543), This is my mlnde 
. .excepte that any of you my Lordes anyc tliinge fierceaut; 
to the contrarye [The reading is doubtful; Ka.steli's text 
{Afore's /fTx 1557 I. 48) omits that], 1593 Lu. IlRKNiiHS 
h'roiss. I. ccxii. 357 He shall Icauc them entierly to ua, 
excepte that if y<i Frenche kyngc.s liad iheym by cxcliaunge 
for other landcs. 

b. as sfimplo cony. 'Fh® use of subjunct. or 
indie, follows the .same rules as with If. 

SA..Cns/oms of At at ton in Surtees Misc. (1^) 59 Exrcp- 
pva lhay haffe prisoners for to dclyver. t^mPilgr. Per/. 
(W. de w. ijp) z Harde it is for any persona, .to "pcrceyue 
the. .dryfte of this treatysc. .excepte they rede licfure. .the 
two fyr.st bokes. snz Act. 33 Hen, F/.w, i. $ 4 Every such 
person . . shall . . abide in perpetuall prison . .Except onely 
such person... do fynde two sufliciente suerties. 1641 
WiNTHBOP New Eng. (i8a6) II. 43 He., said he would 
not go oflf the bench except he Wbre commanded. 1678 C. 
Hatton in Hatton Corr. (iB78> 163 , 1 dc.sirc not to meddle 
with y® mother, except y' ix>pp« will take y boys. 1703 
Moxon MecA. Exerc. 359 B«xcept my memory fails me, 
these are all. 1754 Richardson Gremdieon (1781) IV. xix. 


T49 Nobodyknows of the matter, except be has complained 
to my Brother, 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xciv, In vain 
shalt thou, .call The spirits. .Except, .thou too canst say. 
My spirit Is at peace with all. 187* Da.hent TAree to One 
1 . 310 She never oflered any one advice, except it were 
asken of her. 

c. After except conj. the phrases it be^ it 7uere, 
etc., arc often used instead of repeating the prin- 
cijial verb. 

zSOi Shaks. t Hen. F/,i. L43 Ne’re throughout the yeerc 
to Church thou go'st. Except it be to pray against thy foes. 
m674 Milton (Weh.stcr 1864', Except it l>c because her 
method is so glib and ca.sy. tSia Sol'they Lett. nS.sfi* II. 
353 No drama . . will bo [wrUtenJ except it be by the s.Tmc 
hand. ) 

3 . f'ollowed by an adv., phra. 5 e, or clause express- 
ing the particular manner, tlegrcc, time, place, 
means, purpose, attendant circumstance, etc., with 
regard to w'hicli the proposition is not applicable : 
Otherwise (or elsewhere, etc.) than. 

'I'his construction may be rcganled as an inst.tnrc of the 
use of the ])rep. fsec II. 1 > with .idYb. phrase a.s ubj., for which 
cf. expressions like *l'hc cause wa.s tried in ].ondun instead 
of at York.’ It may, however, have arisen from 2 by ellipsui ; 
cf, similar use uf unless. 

1586 A. Day Eng. .'Secretary 1. (1625) 53 The ordering 
whereof (except in Letters Exciisatorie or Dcfensoiic} is 
wholly exempted the course in those Letters prescribed. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 13 , 1 would not change this hue, 
Except to steale your thoughts my gentle Qiieene. 1654 
FcLt.KK Triana iii, He.. affirms her di.se:tse mortal, except 
one. lierb procured fur her, etc. 1766 ( Joldsm. Kii. 
xxiv, Nor do 1 know how to prevent the course of jus- 
tice, except by paying the money myself. i8>6 j. WitsoM 
C ity of Plague 1. iii, A lone castaway . . Who hopes no refill ng- 
pl.ace except in heaven. 1^7 Hockle Chulh. 1 . xi. 632 So- 
ciety can have no hold on any claNS except through tlie 
mcdtiiin t)f their interests. x868 C. Clahkk Rclig. 4> Duty 
jrcjThe Aiiostlc counted himself weak except a.s streiigtliened 
by the .Spirit of God. 1877 F. Hall Eng. Adj. in -ahU 161 
Rely, Except iiielapborically, lias not a personal reference. 
Mod, 'I*he city w.a.s strongly fortified on all .side.s, except here. 

b. E.xcept for : exception being mndc lor, were 
it not for, but for. 

t ZSxce*ptance Oh. rare^-^ [f. Kxceit v. + 

-ANCF.] -- EXCKJ-riON. 

1603 W, Watson in Dodd Cli. Hist, of Eng. (18411 IV. 
xxxii, Nunc t;ikitig, nor imagining howto take, cxceptance 
against the preinise.s. 

iSzCGptant (eksc'ptant), a. and $h. [atl. I.. ^.r- 
ceptant-em^ pr. p|ile. of €.xce.ptdre\ sec Exc eit il] 

A. adj. That excepts ; taking cxee])lii)n. 

^ 1846 WoitcK.sTER cites Lu. Eluok. 1864 in Wi-.u.sier ; and 
in mod. Dict.s. 

B. sb. (Jne who excepts ; esp. in Law^ one who 
lakes exception to .some part of the proceeding.s 
in a court, u,mally an accused person who excepts 
to a jiidgo: or juror. 

1697 Exceptions to Decree of Commissioners in Cntnh. 4- 
West. Ari.lurol, Soc, Trans. Vlll. 98 The nK‘:»siuigcs anil 
lands in the Exceptants pos.scssiun. 

t ISzcepta*tion. Oh. rare-^. [ad. late L. 

c.uept(itiim-cMj n. of action f. e.xeeptdre to Lake 
out, receive : see Exckpt t'.] a. Excj-;ttion. 
b. ‘An often receiving* (I.kiileyyi;//t? 17.^0 6). 

x66a Ali.fstrkk .SVrw. i. 235 lietau-sc David went aside, 
and was upright with an E,\rcpiation. 

Excepted (ekse-ptod), ppl, a. and prep, [f. 
Excitt V. + edI.] 

A. ppl. a. In senses of the vb. 

a 1569 Kinoksmyll Mans Est. v. (1580) si They cate of 
the excepted tree, 1649 Nicholas Pampers (Camdeni L 132 
Articles coiitayning nothing in rcluciun to excepted persons 
Init leave to transport themselves. 1667 Milton xi. 

} /6 .Some . .who never touch’d Th’ excepted Tree. 169a W. 

.ovvTH I 'indication (1699) 54 The third inst.arc of Excepted 
Caves. 1853 Mavmce P roph.ti- AVw^’x vii. 107 It is extreintly 
r.asli. .to deduce the nature, .of prophecy from doubtful and 
except e<l cases. 

ahsot. a 1656 Tir. Hall Modest Offer Rem. WTc*;. (1660) 338 
AllRlie Cburche.s . .(who do all submit themselves to Ili$hop.s, 
or Superintendents, except the forc-cxccptcd). 
fB. prep. **• ICxt'Ei’T H. i. Ohs. 

*559 llAi.bwrN in Mirr, for Mag. (i.sfi.l) E * b, The bluddy 
tyrant brought (hem all to ende Excepted me. 

Ezeepter (ckse*ptaj). [f. as prcc. + -khE] 
a. One wJio excepts or takes exception (to any- 
thing'). t b.«- Acc’KrrKR (cf. E.xckpt v. 6). Oks. 

1639 Ainsworth Anuot. Pent at. Advl. 7 It would be 
known of lhi.s Exceptcr.. whether he would have men 
•nlwaies to follow the word in the line, or in the margin. 
1644 Roolrs Naaman 9 God is 110 cxcepler of persons, 
grace i.s free. 

XSzeepting (eksc ptiiy), vhl. sh. [f. Except v. 
+ -3NG fj The action of the verb Exckpi’. 
a x6i6 Bacon Jurisdict, Afarckes Wks. 1740 IV. 136 'J'he 
excepting of that shire by itself doth fortify that, etc. 1634 
S.sNrMCRK^N Serm. 11 . s88 Here i.s no exce])tiiig against any 
wilne.ss : nor refusal of any judge. 

Excepting (ckse’ptig\ prep, and conj. Also 
6-7 Nc. exoepand, excoptand. [f.as prec + -ing 
A. prep. 

1. quasi-/«r/. The pr, pple. of the vb. used 
ahol, : * If one excepts 

1549 Compi. .*icot. xi. 95 Al the irland men ar sklauis til 
hym, excepand ane cercan that kepis them sel on the strait 
inontani.s. 1553 Bkende Q. Curtins 107 b, He cominaundetl 
the baggage, . to be brought together in one place excepting 
only such thinges as were very necessary. 1593 ISiiaks. 


2 Hen. I'lf I. 1.^193 Thy deeds . . Hath wonne the gre.-ucst 
faiiour of the Commons, Excepting none hut good iUikc 
Huiiifrey. 1637^ Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 177 'Thai no 
meetings be among the paxtors without his Majcstie’.s con- 
Kent, cxcej^tand alwayes their ordinaric Sessions. 1693 1 >ry- 
UKN Persius Sat. v. 129 May 1 not live without Control or 
Awe, Excepting still the Letter of the l..ajvy 7 *796 Ned 
Evans 1 . 146 Hi.s neighboiir.s. .excepting th«‘?rticle of cash, 
were, .his equals. 1^4 Morlky Compromise u886.i lus Of 
all societies . . not even excepting the Roman Republic, 
Xlngland has been llie most emphatically .. political. 

2. Ilcncc as simple : With the exception 
of, c,\ccpt. 

x6i8 Hai.ks Gold. Rem, (i688> .38Z All young Persons, 
excepting my self. 1697 Collif-r Ess. Aior. Sinbj. i. iii. ( 1732) 
130 Excepting the Royal Family, tliey get but little by it. 
1766 Goldsm. 1 Vc. W. xxxii, 'This was received with great 
approbation Jiy nil, excepting my wife. z8i8 J as. Mili. flrit. 
India IL v.'iv. 431 They were in possession of the whole of 
My;ote, excepting the priiicipnl forts. 1863 Maky Howitt 
F. Bremer's Greece IL xvi. 149 Nothing to be seen on the 
place excepting some blouks of marble. 

B. COttj. 

1. With the exception of the fact that; - Ex- 
CKIT C. 1 . 

Mod. 'The copy is perfectly accurate, excepting that the 
accents arc omitted. 

2. Unless ; Excki’T C. 2 . In early use occas. 
with t/iut. 

165a Gavlf. Magasirom. xxvi, Neither doe any kind 
men agree more togei her then ast rologcrs and poets doe, 
excepting that they ilLssent about Lucifer and Vesper. rz7i4 
Lady M. W. Montaguk Let. to Mrs. Hnoet, You see what 
stuff I am forced to write, but to such 1 am compelled, 
excepting 1 should entertain you with York loves and 
piques. 1B04 Wkimnoion in^ Dwen />/>/. 286 Scindiah 
certainly could have done tiulhing excepting he could bring 
his brigades to Fopnah. 

3. W'itli adv. or jihrase; " ExckptG. 3 . Now rare. 

a 1641 Bp. Moontacu Acts 4 " A/ on. (1642) 463 Olliers 
ffastedj, at evenirnj ; oiicly excepting in the weelcc before 
Easter. 1660 Jim. Tavlok /);«/. Duhit. ii. iii. Rule iv, Toil 
self onely il i.s to be inipiilerl, excepting where the malice of 
the first agent hath, etc. 1800 M ks. K i hvfv Mourtray Eant. 
L 129 Lady Clannarmon (excepting when she forgot me) 
provided for niy niaintcuitnce. x8oi VVr-:r.t.iNUfON in Owen 
/Vi/. 77j^) The exportation of Bntish nianufacliire.s, except- 
ing of military stores, ought to be free. 1849 AX’. Hat. Ilist.^ 
Mammalia IV. 54 Excepting during the rainy season these 
Utile animals can never taste fresh water. 

Exception (ckse ppn). Eorttis: 4 - 7 ezoep- 
cion, -cioun, 5 - 6 -cyon, 6 -tioun, 5 - exception, 
[a. AK. cxccpnoun (Fr. cxicplion), ad. E. exctp 
tiifMrui, n. of action f. exiipt^rc to E.xcKrt.] 

1. The .'iction of excepting- (a person* nr thing, 
a ptirticiilar cs\se) from the scoj^e of a proposition, 
rule, etc. ; the state or fact of being so excepted. 
iAm&i. from, to. 

c 1385 Chaoct-.k /.. ( 7 . ft '. 2653 HypermnestrOy Al ^oure 
wille. . I slial fulfiilti So it to me be non confusioun. 1 nele 
quod he have non exce{X.'ioiin. 0400 Acw. 4087, 1 
shalle (lefendc il . . Withouten ony exccpckmii Of I'rh inaner 
(omlicioun. tv. ('airin' s 4 Godly Serut. i. I) j b, Here 

is no exception or pretence of prenelegc. 1709 Steklf Tatter 
No. 92 F I, I know no .Manner of .Speaking so oflensive as 
ihal of giving Prai.se, and clo.sing it with an Excrjiiioii. 
183s I .r.wi.s Use iV Ak Pol. Terms xi. 94 'This exception of 
Wiijiieii and children from the whole cunirnnnity. 

1i The legal maxim, ' PL.xception ptovts(or con- 
firms) the rule in the cases not excel itrd ’ {except io 
f robot rcgulani in casilms non exceptis)^ which is 
in its original form an example of sense 1 , is com- 
monly quoted as ‘ 'I'hc exception proves the rule’, 
the sb. being interjjretcd in sense 2 . 

|x6zy Collins Def. ftp. E.ly iryo Intlefinires arc equivalent 
to vniversalls csrxrcially where one rxcepllon bein^ made, it 
is uluinc that all others are lher«;by cut ofl', .icccirdin^ to the 
nue Excepliu figii rcgiilain in non t'x(:c•pti^.] 1640 G. Waih 
Paeon's .d dv. Learn, vni. iii. Aph. 1 7 As cxcepi ion slrciigi hens 
the force of a Law in Ca.scs not exempted, so enuincralion 
weakens it in Cases not eiinmerated. z66a J. Wii.son The 
Cheats Pref., I think I have siifficietuly jiisiify’d the Brave 
man even hy this Reason, That the e.xccpli«)n proves the rule. 
1768 Johnson Pr/f, to .Shahs. Wks. (1787' 1 a. 269 The ex- 
ception only confirms thi^ inlc. 1837 Gfn. P. TiiomI'SCin 
Exerc. (1842! IV. 243 With a view of m.iking (according to 
another of the expressions which 1 have heretofore found 
pu2/ling) one of iln-ise exceptions which confirm the rule, 
1855 Jowm Ess. 468 VVe may except one solitary instance 
lan exception which eminently jirovcs the rulet. 

2. -Somclhing tliat is excepted ; a particular case 
which comes within the terms of a rule, but to 
which the rule is not applicable; a ]x’rson or 
tiling that docs not conform to the gincral rule 
affecting other individuals of the same class. Const. 
'\froin. to. 

*1483 Caxion Cato I vi b, Thi.s rcwle is generalle wythoul 
any ext'cpcion. 1534 Wiin inton Tuttyes (Wees i. (1540) 
jy Noihytige i.s more accommodate .. to the nature of 
man, but it liath many cautions and excepeyons. 1590 
.SwiNiioKNK Testaments 184 Of which rule, neuerthelefise 
there be diners exception.s. 1639 Follkr ftoly War 111. 
xxiv. (1840) 162 Eg^'pt was an exception from the rules of 
.ill other Countries. 1783 Cowwjr' Tiroc. 841 Such rare 
r,vcculion.s shining in the dark, Prove, rather than iin- 
p« ai h, the just remark. sBao A. W. Fonklanoue Eng. under 
7 Adm.iiB^jj) 1. aBoOnly a littloexception from the amiable 
tciior of th'cir conduct. z8m ( 5 . Bird Nat. PAH. 153 Hie 
oiiiy exceptions to tliis gradual diminution of the angle of 
declination, appear to have taken place in 1834. 1856 

.Stanli'y Sinatt^Pal. ii. (18581 iiiThePheniciancitiessenl 
forth their fleets. But tliey were the exception of the world. 
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b. TTit exception (predicatively) : something 
almurmal or unusual ; contrasted with the rule. 

iM* Stanuv yiw- Ch. 11877) I' 388 The (nssewion of the 
gift . .wait the rule and not the exception. Mini. Vou (Kca-sion* 
ally get a comfortable bed ; but it is quite the exception- 
S. Phrases, partakiiiK of senses i anti 2. 7 b 
make (an) exception\ with ^tke) exception ip/^that ) ; 
without exception ; f in exception to. 

c»39t Cn<uarKK Js/rot. n. f 34 Of coiiiune, tretis of Astro* 
labie ne make non excepcioun wheyther the mone hatie 
latitude, or non c 1^30 Lvixt. CompL HI. Knt. xxiii, He 
was . . without excepcioun, To .Hpeke of uiunhod, oon the 
best on lyvc. isap Mohb Suppiic. Sonlyt Wlcs. 303/a Ex* 
ccpcion niaketh he none, in this worldc. x6a6 W, Sckatf-k 
Exp. 2 Thess. (tOvg) aio With exception of the crosse. 1651 
H(>RnK.s Lex’iath. 11. xxvi. 140 A [.aw that obliges all the Sub- 
jtjcts without exception. *735 Pope Ep. Lady 21^ Heav'n . . 
lilends in e-vccpiion to all gen’ral rules Your Ta.ste of Fol- 
lies, w'ith our Scorn of Fools. 1777 PaiEs ri-EV Matt, ij- Spir, 
U78J'' 1 . xiv. 157 Here is no exception made of any part of 
the man that was not to die. 1778 Bp. Luwtm Isaiah. Notes 
yf With exception, .of certain ugly rings. 1780 Buukk Sp. 
Bristol. Wk.s. III. 364 Promises w'crc made, .without any 
exception or reserve. 1817 Coi.kkidgk Hiog. Lit. <18821 73 
With exception of one or two fundamental ideics. 18x9 
SocTHKY Sir T. More II. 300 In exception to the. .general 
course of feeling. 1841 Bokkow Zincali I. i. aai All those in 
Badajoz w'cre very poor, with the exception of one man. 

4 . Law. [after 1 ... exceptio in Kumari Law ; cf. 
Except v. a.], a. A pica m.i(le by a defendant in 
bar of the ]ilaintiir's action : in Scots Law « 
Defence. Peremptory exception : one tendinsj to 
the dismissal of the action. Dilatory exception : 
one tending to arrest its progress. JkclhuUory 
exception : a dilatory exception consisting in a 
denial of the jurisdiction of the court, b. An 
objection made to the ruling of a court in the 
course of a trial, o. In Courts of Equity {ohs. in 
England since 187,0 : An objection by the plaintiff 
to the defendant's answer as insufficient. 

Bill 0/ A*-» n/Z/Vv/j : a statement of objections to tho 
ruling or direction of a jud^* drawn up on behalf of the 
dissatisfied party, .and submitted to a higher court. 1'his j 
procedure still exists in .Scotland ; in England it wa.s 
abolished by the Judicature Acts of 1873-5, ^ I 

[c 1x50 Bkaci'on V. V. i, Sciendum quod exceptio e.st ac- i 
tionis elisio per (|uam actio puriiiiitur vel differtur. 1^ j 
Britton 11. xvii. $ 1 Kn plii.sours manercs cst cc.ste assise 
destourhc qne elc nc soil tauntost prise, sicum par c.xcep- 
cioun peremptory, sicum ,. et par cxccptiouns dilntorie.s.] 
1413 Lylio. Eilgr. Sorvte 1. x viii, > 1859' lo Were it s«) th.at . - by 
thyn excepcyoii 1 nersonelly shold not he horde in thys pre- 
sent Court. i56oT)ai;s tr, SUidands Comm. 116 a, Hauing 
no e.xccption, they were caried to Paris. ^ 1360 Rou.and 
Crt. t'enus 1. 800 Charge him compeir. .(WithJ cxccptiunis, 
and causis defen.s.'ill <(iif he .sic hes) that may him.sclf 
supple. ms99 SfhNsEK .S 7 rt/<' tret. Wks, 1863. V. 323 
l.A iclloiij may fi.'ive fifty-six exceritions peremptory against 
the jumrs. i6g|9 Bentley Phut. 397 The Defendant 
makes his exception to the liidictnieiit, tiecaiise he did not 
call him 'AeSfuviioeov, which was the Word that was penal 
by Law. 1*1715 Burnet Own 7'/wtMi724- I. iv. 676 'I'hc 
first part of it was .'in exception to the authority of the 
Court. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. j7» 'I'hi.s bill of excep- 
tions is in the nature of an appeal ; exatniiiahle. .in the next 
immediate superior court, uyin a writ of error. x86i W. 
Bia.i. Lfict l.aw Scot. .s. v., fjencrally sneaking, everything 
which one alleges for defending himself, and for eliding the 
action, is called an exception. 1877 C. C. I.anuokll Equity 
Pleading § 82 [If the plaintiff thinks the answer insuffi- 
cient | he must except to it, i.e. sjiecify in writing the narts 
of the bill wjiich are. not sufficiently answercii ; jirid tnerc- 
upon the bill, answer, and exceptions are referred to a master. 

+ 6. transf. a. A pica tending to evade the force 
of an opponent’s argument, b. A formal objec- 
tion (to a procceiling, a person’s status or fitness 
for office, etc. ). Ohs. 

Cooper Ahsw. in De/. Truth fiSso) 52 Men that 
malce exception to hi.s po-ssession, ami claim the right thereof i 
themselves. 1593 Nashg Christ's T. 4 a, Thai these ill 
Hus-band-rnen the lewes, should haue no credible or irueth- 
like exception left them 'that they tooke him for a counter- 
feit). x 5 f||p 811AK.H. lien. IV. li. 25 ’Tis pusiiiue against 
all exceptions . . I'hat . . our Pc.sants. .were enow 'I'o purge 
this field of such a htiding Foe. 1645 Relig. 

Med. 1. 4 25 , 1 cannot hut wonder with what exccption.s the 
S:unaritans could confine their belicfe to the Pentateuch. 
1663 E w.i.MH Diary II. 212 The chapel dore..was 
then set open for any to enter and give their exceptions. 
1689 Ced. itec. Pennsykf. I. a66 More time should have been 
.Tllowi:d for their appearing to make their Exceptiun.s. 
t 0 . Objection, demur, faultfinding; an in.st.ance 
of this, an objection, adverse criticism, complaint. 
Ohs. or arch. exc. in phrases : see 7. 

1571 Hanmek Chron. Irel. (1633) 17 Many exceptions were 
made against them. x6if Bible Transl. Pref. 4 'I'o expose 
thcinscliic.s to many exceptions and cauilintions. 16x4 Skl- 
|>LN Titles lion. 143 Diogenes presently gaue it to liisswect- 
l»eart Ly.siodos, and shcc without exception ware it. 166a 
( jln.mng Lent East i 'I’hc Pharisees, .came to onr Saviour, 
and by way of exception said, ‘ Why do the disciples of 
lohn. .fa.stV’ 1667 Pkpys Diary <1879) IV. 245 Sir C. Sed- 
ley s cxr.iqitions against both words and pronouncing were 
very pretty. 1703 Rules Chniiiy Fooling, .whioi pro- 
du(:es exception and uuarrels many tiniefs 1738 Birch 
MjIIohs ll hs., Life I, 18 The Exception to Milton's Piety 
relates to his being a Protestant. 1787 Blackstone Comm. 

If- 57 It being , . unre.asoriable, that the lord should extend 
‘‘ person to whom he }i.ad cxccptioiLs. 

t b. Dislike, dissalisfaction. Oh. rare. 

i6m SiiiVKS. llalk V. ii. '24a What I haue done That 
might your nature, honour, and exception Roughly awake, I 
hccrc pruclatme was madnesse. 


1 0. A ground of objection ; something that is 
or may be objected to. Oh. 

1633 Bp. Hall // on/ TextSf PI. T, no The disciples ncade 
no open complaint of this thetr exception and scandall. xfi 45 
Direct. Lords 4 r Com. a [k or the election of Elders], In case 
no just exception, sliall be proued against him. c Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. 1 / utchiHsoH \ 24J Having no 

exceptions against the governor in his own person. 

7 . Phrases belonging to sense 6. a. Above, be- 
yontl. ^ greater than, without (a//) exception \ 
above, etc., cavil, reproach, or suspicion. 

X475 Caxion 7 aeoM 24 b, She that is veroily withoute ony 
excvpcioii. 1841 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 48 .A grand 
Witnesse of their own, greater than exception. x66i Bkam- 
HAi.t. icind. vii. 171, 1 produce two witnesses beyond 
exception. 17x0 Bkkkelkv Princ. Hum. Kuoud. i. ft 10 
Demonstrate ueyond all exception. 1780 Burke Sp. Bristol 
Wk.s. III. 388 He is a witne.ss without exception. 

b. Liable, open, subject to exception. 

1658 Bkamiiali. Consccr. Bps. vii. 156 .An Advcrsarie.s Tes- 
tiiiioi^ . . is subject to exception and makes rut full proufe. 
1765 T. lurcMiNsoN Hist. CW. A/ass. 1 . 147 A declaration 
. . which in some parts of it U liable to exception. x8i8 
Hai.lam Mid. Ages <18721 1 , p. v, The treatise of Nathaniel 
Ihicon, itself opiui to much exception. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, vi, 255 Mutton. . liable to the most serious exception. 
x 84 a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 74 The applications I 
have made of thc.se terms may be open to soine excep- 
tion. 

C. To take {an' exception {\ exceptions) against, 
at, ^of, to, ^nnto\ to make objection to, find 
fault with, di.sappTOve ; also vchiclly with at), to 
take offence at. Formerly sometimes without 
prep., To take \an) exception : to make (an) ob- 
jection, to object or complain \that). 

Now only with the ohj. an action, statement, quality, etc., 
nut a person or materia] thing. 

15^ Hen. VIII /hr/rtr.JSVo/x 204 The Scottiswyl take ex- 
ception to the homages of theyr orynccs. X5i6x 'f. Norton 
Calvin's lust. I. 74 If any man t.akc e.xccption, and say, etc 
X591 Shaks. 7 'wo ilenl. v. ii. 3 'Th. What sides Siluia to my 
sun? Ptv. Oh Sir . . she takes exceptions at your jwrson. 
1597 Hooker ^<< 7 . Pol. v. vii.afiii' 196 Not able . . to lake 
any strong exception against. x6az Burton Anat, Met. 11. 
ii. 1. i. (ifi.si' 232(taleti lukes exception at Mutton. x66a J. 
Bakcravk f'ope Ale.v. Vll <1867* 15 They look exceptions of 
the quality or IIIustris.simu. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 
XII. <17041 III. 238 There were not two Persons .. who did 
not take some e.vception to it. a 1703 Burkitt Oh N. T. 
Mark ii. 12 Observe, the exception winch the scribes took 
again.st our Saviour. 17x5 'L Bennet Ess. 39 Art. 215 
'I'he nnimadvcitor's stationer t.’iketh exception, that I have 
printed all his book. xBm* Edin. Rer*. No. 74. 3G1 We luu.st, 
a.s goixi Preshyrerians take aii exception to . . the 4i.s.strtion. 
1855 Prescott Philip tl, iv. >1857' ^ Some of the more 
haughty of the aristocracy did take exception at hi.s neglect- 
ing to raise his cap to them. x868 G. Duff Pot. Sutv. 190 
Exception ha.s. .been taken to these figures. 

% 8. Krron. f(»r Acception. Cf. Exoeit v. 6. 

138a WvcLiF PUclu.i. XX. 24 Forsothe hi excepcioun of 
persone he shal leese hymself. 1607 Norijf.n Surv. Dial. 
Aivh, With the swetU of thy face thou shait catc thy 
bread . . And this without exception of persons. 

tEzce*ption, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. (AK. 
had excepcioncr in sense i).] 

1 . intr. To lodge or slate an exception. 

>593 Na.siie Christ's T, <1613! 184 'Phere i$ no demurring, 
or excepiiuning against hU testimony. 

2 . trans. 'Po excc]>t (in quot. J 3 r. pplc. used absol . ; 
cf. E.xckptino prep. i). 

16516 II0HHF.S tr. Wallis v\ Six Less.xv. Wks. 1845 VII. 
290 He was the worst geometrician of all mortal men, not 
exccptioniiig so much as Orontiiis. 

Exceptionable (ekse-pjanab’l), a. [f. prec. + 

-ABLE.] 

1. 'Phat may lie excelled against ; open to ob- 
jection. Now chiefly with negative words. 

1691 Ray Creation 1.(1714)4.5 As the theory., is built wholly 
on a false supposition, so is it all along precarious and excep- 
tionable. X7ia Auijuson Spect, No. 279 F 5 Thi.s Pa.ss.agc I 
look upon to Ik: tfic most exceptionable in the whole Poem. 
Z78A Dr r.ni.MK Eng, Const. 1 xii. 123 'I'he depositions 
of ino.se witncs.sKs who arc adjudged upon trial to be excep- 
tionable, are set aside. x8« J. I^. Lang AV«» .S. Wales 11 . 
35 'i'he Fcm.ile F.actory at Paramatta ha.s. .been under most 
exceptionable management ; insomuch os to have proved ati 
absolute nuisance. 1870 Anuekson Missions A mer. Bd. III. 

X. 157 The (ircek pric.st led the way. .chanting the funeral 
dirge, in which there was nothing exceptionable, 
f b. of per.sons. Obs. 

>754 Riciiarunon Grandison I'lySi) I. xxv. 175 Greville is 
surLdy (exceptionable as he is) a better man. 1813 Examiner 
8 Feb. 88/a J'he ladies in that uioce, though very exception- 
able, are of a stamp far aliove lii.s Angelica. 

^ 2 . Occasionally misused for P'xcepttonal. 
x8oi W. Duruk Fr. Diet, in F. Hall Afod. Eng. (1873) 
201 'Pu add an exceptionable article^ to a law. 1854 H. 
Miller .Sch. 4- Schm. < 18581 381 A time .. in which even 
fishes . . were so rare and exceptionable, that they occupied 
a scarce appreciable place in Nature. 1874 Mu'i^ky Bar- 
ncveld II. XX. 356 The fact that he had not been stretched 
upon rhe rack during his trial was complacently mentioned 
a proof of exceptionable indulgence. ^ 

3 uasi-jA x8^ Tui'pkr Twins xviit, How silly and harm- 
a thing is secresy <cxceptionable.s excepted). 

Hence Szot'j^onabltneM ; Xzot'ptloiiftbly 

otiv. 

x66^ H. More Myst. Iniq, 336 The - . exceptioiiableness 
of his division of the duration of the world into seven 
Ages. z8m Hazlitt Lect. Dram. Lit, 179 , 1 suspect that 
the excuptionableness of the subject in tlmt which consti- 
tutes the chief merit of the play. 


SxC6pti01ial (ekse'pjonal), a. [f. Exckftton 
sb. + -AL : cf. F. exceptionnel.] Of the nature of or 
forming an exception ; out of the ordinary course, 
unusual, special. 

1846 WoKCKKi'ER cites Rev. s^ Disraeu 3 Dec. in 
Set. Sp. I. 369 As regards its Ihianciul condition, Ireland . . 
has been in a very exceptional state. i86x Dickens Gt. 
Expect, vi, The .subject . . cca.sed to be mentioned saving on 
exceptional occa-sions. z8M M. Paitison Arndern. Org, v. 
121 'i'he founders of the thirteen collcge.s . . were almu.st all 
of them exceptional men. 2875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. 7 'est. 
81 Documents or records of exceptional value. 

ahsol. 1870 I.OWEI..I. Study Wind. 136 'Phe ma.stery of 
Shakespeare is shown perhaps more strikingly in his treat- 
ment of the ordinary than of the exceptional, 
b. Const. //■<»/«. rare. 

1883 Sir H. Coiton in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 324/z 
That, thercfoi-e, makes this case exceptional from that of 
an ordinary ca.se of mortgagor and mortgagee. 

Hence Zzoo'ptlonalneBS. 

1886 spectator 28 Aug. 1x42 It is not the meritoriousness 
but the exceptionalnc.ssof Uie achievement which makes the 
few willing to attempt it. 1889 'I'alhot in Lux Mundi (ed. 
xo) X37 If we still plead that our .sense of wonder stipulates 
for exceptionnlness. 

Exceptionality (ckse:pJona.“liti'i. [f. prec. -f 
-ITY.] Exceptional character or quality : pi. things 
exceptional. 

>854 Hawthorne Eng. (1879) I. 7^ The coroner 

. .had a kind of formality and orderlines.s . . which . . balances 
the exceptionalities with which he had to deal. X87R Con. 
temp. Rev. XX. 383 Phe exceirtionality of the boon, .helped 
to deepen the dreariness. iBgo HarPer's A/ng. June 44/a 
Wc remembered the exceptionality of his position. 

Exceptionally (ckscpjonili), adv. [f. as 
prec. t -LY^.] 

1 . In an exceptional manner or degree ; uncom- 
monly, unusually, unusually well. 

1848 'P. SiNci.AiK The Mount 58 This critic, .is exception- 
ally wise in practic.'il matters. 1879 Wallace A ustraltOs. 
X. 212 In its animal life, this colony is . . not exceptionally 
rich in species. i88x Atacm. Mag. XI.III. 436/3 Mu-sic .. 
too .shadowy in outline to be gra.sned by the uninitiated, un- 
Ic.ss very exceptionally perforinco. 

2 . By way of exception ; as an exception to rule 
or custom. 

z86a F. Hall Himtu Philos. Syst. 144 Such has been, not 
exceptionally, the history of the Systematt.st.s. 1866 
Carlyle A*. Irving 106 'Phe official . . invited us exception- 
ally in for an actual in.spection of his theodolite. 1874 
Micklethwaitk Mod. Par. Churclu's 36 We.Htern galleries 
should be but exceptionally u.scd in pari.sh churches. 
Ezeoptionary (cksc-pjanilri),*/. rare, [f- E x- 
ception + -A«Y a. Of or pertaining to an ex- 
ception (see Exception 1 ) ; indicative of an excep- 
tion. b. *= E.\ceitk)Nal. 

a 1783 J. Scott Crit. Ess. Eng. Poets (1785) 283 The ex- 
ccptionary ‘all but* includes, .an aged decrepit matron. 
x8m('aki.yle Lutter-d. Pamph. viii. 23 Silent cxccptionnry 
individuals. 

t Ezce’ptioner. Obs. rare-K [f. KxcEiTiON 
-f-EK*.] One who takes e.Kceplion, or objects 
(to anything) ; an objector. 

164X Milton Animadv. (18511 t 86 For other cxccptioncrs 
there was 110 thought^ taken. Hence i8z8 in 'Ponn, etc. 

t Ezce'ptionist. Obs. rare—K [f. ICxcep- 
TION sb. t IST.] = prec. 

1689 PeJ. Liberty agst. Tj^emts 53, I .. demand of such 
E.\i'eptioiiists, whether . . magi.str.atc.s have lu.st their riglit. 
Ezceptioi^LeBS (ck.se'i)];inlos > a. [f. as prec. 
-P-LE8N.J Without an e-\ccption ; not admitting 
of an exception. 

xyBa Bukkk Let. Penal Laws Wks. V 1 . 274 The bill . . is. . 
a renewed act of. .indLspensable, exceptionless disiiu.Tlifica- 
tiun. 1854 Frasers Mag. XLIX. 73 It is only in idea that 
we can realize, .such a moment of universtd, iiidiscrimiiiatc 
. . exceptionless deification. 1867 M ArrAKKKN Harmony vi. 
(1^61 215 General, uniform and exceptionless. 

Ezoeptions (ekscpjds), a. [f. Excepti-on 4- 
-ous, afmr the analogy of captmis^ Disposed 
to make objections ; cavilling, peevish, captious. 
x6oa W. Bas Sword iV Buckler B ij, While those things that 
are dune must alwaies lye, As ohiccts to a nice oxceptioiLs 
eye. 1769 Chestekf. Lett, 301 It i.s the character of 
Country Indies to be exceptiou.s, and .su.snicious of .slights. 
zBaa Hazliti' Taiiled. (1824) II. vi. 141 He was not excep- 
tious. He gave a cordial welcome to all sorts, provided 
tliey were the best in their kin<l. 1850 W. C. Mackkadv in 
Pollock Kemin. 11 . 353 [Carlyle] wa.s quite in one of his 
exceptious moods. 

Hence Zzoe'ptloiuiBess. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wk.s. (16S7) I. 8 It [admonition] be.- 
come.s uasavory and odious, and . . rc.sembies a fi-oward, 
malitiouK, cxccptiousness. 1688 Collier Sa/eral Disc. 
(1725) 316 The blessed .Spirits . . are too good to have any- 
tiling of State or Exceptiousness in them, a 1716 Suuiii 
Serm. 1x744) X. ix. 282 Alarmed by an experience of the 
ba.seness . . and the exceptiousness of men. 1818 in Tonn, etc. 

tS!ZCepti*tioa 0 , a. Obs.-^ [f. L. excep- 
tlcius, -tius caught up, intercepted, f. excipHrc : 
see Except v. and -itious.] ‘ That is taken or 
received * { Bailey 1 73^6). Hence 1775 in Ash. 
Ezeeptive tekse’ptiv), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
excepliv-us, f. except- ppl. stem of excipEre ; see 
Except v. Cf. OF. eicceptif^ A. adj. 

1 . Logic, etc, a. Of a word, esp. a particle: 
That introduces an exception. 

Iaxa49 W. SiiYREswocgi in Prantl Cesek. I^ogik 111 . ax 
Postquam dictum eat de signis et de dictionibus exceptivis 
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. .convenienfcr dicendum cst dc hac dicdone ' sdus 16*4 

H. Mason i-lr/ of Lying 8i That which this sentence 
doth deny of the Sonne, it doth by vertue of the exceptiue 
particle adioyned, affirme of the rather; No man, no nor 
the Sonne doth know it, but the Father. tdS9 Instruct, 
Oratory fo8 iT.) It is to be inferred either by a con* 
junction, causal, illative, exceptive, etc. syS* Chamuekb 
Cyct, H. V. Conjunction^ Exceptive Conjunctions are, if it be 
not . . unless that, etc. 

b. Of a proposition : That has a sjiecificd ex- 
ception attached to the subject; e,g. Nothing on 
earth but man is great. 

bif347 W. Occam m Prantl Gesch. Logik III. 409 Circa 
cxceptivas est sciendum, quod ex oinriibu.s e-veeptivis in 
prinn hgura non sequitnr conclusio exceptiva.] 87 
Foxk .'I. iV M, (1596) 13/2 The proposition is not excejHiue, 
cxcludinK other apostles. lyas Watt.s Logic ni. ii. § 4 Ex- 
ceptive Propositions will malte complex Syllogisms. xByo 
Jkvons Logic vii. 68 Exceptive propositions. 

c. Of a clause, law, etc. : Making an exception, 
excepting something from a general rule. 

1643 Mii.ton Dhifrcc 11. v. (1851) 74 A dispensation .. is 
rather a particular and cx(X!ptive law absolving and disoblig- 
ing from a more general command. 1837 Lockhakt Scott 
(1839) VI. 37 mte, 'J'he hostile critic selected for exceptive 
encomium one ‘ old Jacobite strain'. 1856 Fr«»uiiK Hist, 
E»ii. I. 416 An exceptive clause intnxluced into the act. 
>884 1.., Pkel in Law Timos 7 June 104/1 Thi.s is again 
the application of the exceptive diNtinction. 

2 . Of persons and their utterances : Disposed or 
tending to take excqition ; hypercritical, captious. 

i6ax W. ScLATKR Tythes {i6v»3) 197 His proreedings, 
though loo too c.\ceptiuo, yet such a.s, bcing^ yeildcd, in- 
ferred nothing ag.ainst the Diuine ius for Tithing. 1858 
Chamh. Jrnl, X. a8o Any exceptive persons who are not 
inclined to rest satisfied with .*i[ipcnraTiccs and authorities. 
zjB6i Toi.locii Eng. Punt, iii, 37.1 Ills criticisms, .show his 
singularly exceptive, and ovcr-curious logic. 

8. ExOKlTlONAb. 

1849 l^'* Ni:wman.V/>«/ 168 This is. ..an exceptive case. 
B. sh, ['rhe adj. u.sed absoi.'] Logic, An excep- 
tive word or proposition. Cf. A. i a and b. 

Foxk A. .V M. (1506' ao/a Yet iinnn his exc1ii.siucs 
and negntiiies, thi.s excej>tine must needs lie inferred. 1579 
Fui.kr flrskiHs* Pari. 174 The scriptures that s.-jy Christ is 
ill heaiien speake withniU excUisiue.s, or excepliues. 1633 
T. Ahams A.rA a Peter i. 10 All the^^e cxceplives, ‘but', 

‘ notwiihsianding ’, ' nevertheless are .against us. 1864 
Powi’.N Logic^ V. 145 'fhose | ExponiblesJ are divided into 
Exclusives, Exccpiivcs and Restrictives, 

Hence Sxca ptlvely in an tfxceptive man- 
ner or sense, fizoepti vlty, nome~wd,^ readiness 
to make cxcejifions (from rules of conduct). 

1609 J. Raynoi.d.s Agst. Itcfiarniinc 1x610^5 If the wordc 
he taken exceptively, yet may it be an exception negative. 
x 682 W. Sci.AiKR ■/VMf’.v (16231 39 'I'liey are exccptiuely or 
disinnctiucl^V only allotted. 1870 AVr', XV. 447 

J///i‘Vi //w/.Thcyd<i not ktiowwnen px make the exceptions. 
AV/f'iWrov. lui'optivity »I like to coin .a new word) requires 
.so much nioral cour.agc. 

t Ezce'ptless, a. Obs. rare-L [irreg. f. 
Faoki T 7 K -b -LKHS.] Making no exception ; c.\- 
tendiiig to all. 

1607 Shakm. Timon iv. iii. 30a Forgiue my gcncr.all, and 
except lesse rashness. 

ZiZeeptor (ckse-ptoi, -Oi). Ohs, cxc. Hist, 
(sense 2 b'. [a. late L. c,X('eftor^ ageut-n. f, c.xcipi^re : 
see lOxcEi’T z;.] 

+ 1 . One who olijcct.s or tgkes exception (to any- 
thing) ; an objector. Obs, - ExcErTEii a. 

a 1^1 Pit'. ISIouNTAGU Afts .V flfon. (164V!' an Were .such 
upstart Exceptors to deale with Atheists . . how should a 
man proceed? 1679 Pt'Li.KR Mwicr. C.h. Eng. 155 

'I'hosc very exceptors arc really like the Romanists. x6m 
T. PiUiiNKT A ns. Except. Th. Earth 1, I sh.all .. follow the 
learned F.xceptor from_ Chapter to Chapter. 1755 in John- 
son ; hence in mod. Dict.s. 

2. ta* A reporter, short-hand writer. Obs.—'* 
b. Hist. i\ii ofiicer in the Court of Chancery under 
the later Uonian Empire. 

2674 Bkount Giossogr., E-xceptor, he that writes ones 
words as he spciiks tlieni ; a gtallierer. [IleiiLe 1699 1739 
inCoi.Ksl. 1798 H. Ukriikut ir. Floury s Eccl. Hist. II. 16 
All ofTiccr befonging to the I’rocoiisuf. , who seems to be 
one of those, .(.ailed Exceptors or Clerks of the court. 

t EzeeptOTionS, a. Obs.-» [f. late L. cx- 
ceptori-us serviceable for receiving (f. excipi^rc : 
see Except ?/.) f -(i)ot s.] * That receives or con- 

tains ' (Rjliley folio 1 730-6). Hence 1775 in A.sh. 
Exceroitation, Excercite: see Exerc-. 

+ EzC6*rebrate, V. Obs. [f. L. cxcerebnlt-y ppl. 
stem of excerebrarct f. ex- out ^cerebr-um brain.] 

I . trans. To clear out from the brain or mind. 

1691 .S. Waro Life of Faith ed. 21 vii, Hath it [faith] not 

soueraigne venue in it to exccrcbratc all caix:s, expectorate 
all feares and griefes ? 

2 . To beat out the brains of. 

1693-6 in CucKERASf. xyax-iBoo in Dau.ky. 

Also Zzo«*rebrat«, a. [ad. I... excerebrdt-us] (sec 
quot.). Bxo«*rebra.Ud, ppl. «. [4- -kd)] (see 
quot.). Bzombra’tlon [ > -ation]. a. (see 
quot. 1791-1800). b. (see quot. ^84). 

1884 Syd. Sof. Lsx.i Excerebraiet delirious, out of his 
mind. 1736 i)Aii.F.Y, Excerebrated^ having his brains 1ie.at 
out; wanting brains, witless. 1^75 in Akh. 179X-1800 
Bailey, ExcerehraHon^ a beating out ones Drains. 1884 Syd, 
Site. Lex., pixeerehraiion, the removing of the contents of 
the skull, the brain, and the other structures. Also, a term 
which ha.s been used to designate abnormal Cerebration. 


1 3 Szod*rebrofOf df. Obs.-^ [f. Ex- prep + 

L. cereltr-um brain r -osE.] (Sec quot.) 

1730-6 Baii.kv (folioi, Exce-rrbrose, brain-.sick, wanting 
brains. Hence 1775 in Ash, etc. 

t SzC6*ni« S'. Obs. Also 6-7 -oeme. [ad. L. 
excern-Pre^ f. ex- coaX-^-cemPre to sift.] ^Excrete. 

1 . trans. Of animals and plants, or their organs : 
To separate (waste matter) from the blood or sap, 
preparatory to discharging from the system. 

Bacon Sylva § 542 The Moss of trees is a kind of 
hair; fur it is the juice of the tree that Is Kxcerned. 1691 
Kay Creation (1714) 294 *l*hc Humours excerned by .Sweat 
and l/riiie are ne;ir akin, if tiut the Mime. 173^ Bkackkn 
Farriery (1763) 47 The Serum of the Blood .. is cxcenied 
or .separated by the Glands. 1738 II.^ Bavnk Gout j(.>i 'I'he 
. .dissolution of such particles . . (.arrics them through the 
fine strainers in order to he excemed. 

absol. i6a6 Ba(.(>n Sylva 6 299 I'he Benefits that come of 
Exercise are . . that it helpeth to F..xcernc by Sweat. 1677 
Hale^ Prim, Orig. Man. i. L 30 That Soul .. digests, 
sanguifies, carnifies, cxceriis. 

2 . 'To tlischargc, void (an excrement, secretion''. 

xs^ BANiSTtR Hist. Man v. 72 'I'hat the dregges. .might 
be duly excerned or uuuyded. 1650 II. Bimxikk ruz/rt'/w. 
Health 183 Phlegm that is excerned by the mouth. 1691 
Ray Creation (t^or' i66 Such an urmiienl or P.ap prepared, 
•such ail open vessel to cxrcmc it into, to receive it. 

Ezodrnent (cksd-jnent a. fad. L. excernent^ 
em, pr. jiple. of excemPre : see K.XCERN.] ^r. Ex- 
eilKTOUY. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 708/1 Derangements of the. .ex- 
cernent organ.s. 1884 in Syd. StK. I^-x. 

t £zce*rPf V, Obs. [ad. 1 .. excerp-ih^e : see Kx- 
CERrf 2/.I ^ Excerpt v. i. 

*563-87 Foxk yl. <5- il/. 115961 45-'2 Of this Melilo, F.u.se- 
bins . . exceifMrth certeine placc.s of his itpoIo<^ie. a 1640 
Jackson Creed xi. xUv. Wks. XI. 311 Out of this tr.actate. . 
himself had excerpt the twa> next foreprinted sermons. 1697 
Moi.yneux ill Lockes Lett. (1708? 241 If their lordships 
should think lit to excerp anything out of those papers. 

t EzC6*rpt, Obs, In 5 oxcorpte. [ad. E. 
exccrpi-usj pa. pplc. of e.xccrpfre : sec Excerpt v.] 
Excerpted, extracted, selected. 

1439 50 tr. J/igdrH iRoWsi I. 7 Y .. interule to compile a 
tretys of the state of the ylc of Brcteync, exceipte of diueisu 
labores of niictores. 

Ezoerpt (C'ksaipt, cksa'jpt), sb. Also 8 ez- 
oerp, 7-8 L. pi, exoorpta. [ad. L. excerpt-um, 
neiit. of pa. pple. of excerp?re\ see Excerpt ».] 

1 . A passage taken out of a printed book or 
manuscrint ; an extract, quotation, selection. 

axtfp M ^liiiis Par. 2 Pei. iit. App. Wks. III. 618 Scime 
Excerpta out of the Fathers concerning the Renovation of 
the World. 1638 Roe.mi HeasK Uuiv, Advt. (1702)3 Excerpts 1 
out of all the Greek and Latin Fathers. 1704 Hkaknk 
Duct. //ia 7. 11714) I. 150 An Epitome of the latter xx Books 
, . is also Extant . . And also noble Excerpta by one 'rheo- 
dosiiis. 1706 SinitAi.o Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 91 The 
excorpt.s of tfie old register of St. Andrew calknit him a 
bishop, and hi.s companions Clerks. 1817 .Sotfiiii-Y /.cf, 17 
Apr., Kapers from the * Quarterly Rcidcw,’ together with 
certain excerfiLs from the * Regi.stcr.’ 2876 M. Davik.s 
[/north. Loud. 8 .Mr. (^inway read . . an excerpt from one . 
of IMiUzini’s Orjitions. 2889 J. T. Fowler Mem. /Upon 1. ; 
t. {/u'adiine\ Excerpts from Chronicles. 

2 . An article from the ‘Transactions ’ of a learned 
society or from a periodical, printed off separately 
for private circulation. Cf. off-print. 

Thi.s sen.se has long been in use in tiie oflicial corrc.spond- 
ence of learned societies (Roy.al Swiety, Society of Anti- 
i]uarles, etc.), but docs not apjiear to he gcncr.ally current. 

2883 /*roc, Hoynl StK. 369 List Presents, [.An author 
■ mds several works, of which the lilies are quoted.] And 
fourteen other Excerpts. 2889 /bid. 252 Excerpt. [Added 
in br.ackets to the title of a work presented.] 

S. In etymological sense : A thing picked out. 
rare, 

1837 M, Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 15 The emperor had a 
large silver dish, the filling of which, .occasioned wIioles;iIc 
.slaughter ; hi.s excerpts being tiisigiiificant parts of various 
small and rare birds and lishes. 

Ezeerpt ;eksji jpt f, v. [f. J.. excerpt- ppl. stem 
of cxcerpfre, f. ex- out + caipPre to pluck.] 

1 . trans. To cull out (passages, phrases, etc.) ; 
to take out as an extract ; to extract, quote. Also 
absol. to make extrai;ts. 

<■ 1536 WotSEY in Ellis Otig. Lett. 11. 90 II. 21 A Copy 
of (XTtaiii Articles and ClaiLscs cxccr})ted and taken out of 
the Popes Letters. 2615 Chapman Odyss. 11. 105 'I'his close 
note I excerpted. 26^ Hkymn /..and \\. (1671.1 301 He 
had excerpted .and laid by many notes and precedents. 
1852 Cahlvi.k Sierlin^ 11. in. (187a) 113 An aflectionatc .and 
eliKtuent iiotic'e of him; which., was excerpted into the 
newspapers also. 2865 — Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. x. 193 'I'he 
Book we exceipt from is Mthnoires du Comte de Hordt. 
2874 MAiiAPFY.Vrv. LifeGrctf:e\si,slb\ Athcna:u.s. .excerpted 
largely in this direction. 

1 2 . Iiii etymological sense : To pluck out ; to 
abstract, remove ; nlso^^. Ohs, 

.KLAND /tin. IV. 64 Thinges excerpted out of the 1 
East Glasse Window of our Lady Chappell 1607 Tor*SKi.L 
Fourf. Beasts 429 Which Mu.Hk being excerpted before it 
be ripe, smelleth .strongly and uni)lca.saiitly. c i6ia Donne 
TSiaOnvaroK (1644* 23 Every branen which is excerpted from 
other authors and engrafted here, is not, etc. 

H b. To take out, eliminate, rare. 

1881 J. Paynf. F/'/Aw'# Poems Introd. 22 If one should 
excerpt from their verse its a(xidentul local colouring. 

Hence Zzoe-rpted ppl. a. 


2828 G. .S. Faber Hone Mtaaiae 11 . 192 Excerpted par- 
ticles of the pure and ethereal light. 

Szoerptible (eksauptiLT), a, [f. ]jrec. 4 
-TULK.] That admits of lieing excerpted ; suitable 
to make extracts or selections from. 

s88o Athenmum 11 Dec. 777/3 What is tp.»be said as to 
the exclusion of Flaubert, who' is easily cxcerptible ? 2883 
l*aU M. i J unu 4/2 Such .students arc never likely to be 
the majority. For others Goethe is certainly * excer]>tible ’. 
Szoe’rpting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -h -INC 1 .] 
'i'he action of tljc vb. Excerpt ; an instance of it. 

2867 Carlyi.e Rcmin. 11. 55 My time, with little ‘Goethe’ 
papers and exeerptings .. went more prosperously than 
before. 

Ezeerption (eks 5 *ipjan), [ad. L. excerption- 
em^ n. of action f. excerpfre : see Excerpt v.] 

1. The action of excerpting, making selections 
from (a book, manuscript, eic.X 

1883 Pail Mall G. ij Nov. j/i Mr. Btich.anan is a writer 
exceptionally suited for txccrpiioii and revision. 

2 . concr. An extract from a book, document, 
I etc. Al.so, formerly, a collection of extracts. 

Tlte Excerptims of Egbert', a work with the title Excerp- 
tiones e dictis et canonihus sanctontm putrum, errone- 
ously ascrilicd to Egbert, Abp. of Venk. 

<22628 kAi.Kir.H (j ), Times have consumed his works, 
saving some few excerptions. 2635 Puvnnr Unbish. Tim. 
(1661) 7^ F.ghert Archbishop of Voik. .made a collection or 
excerption out of the Canons of sundry aiitient Councils. 
2669 More / kilos. H'rit, J*ref. Gen. (17121 23 A Book of 
F.xrcrjiiions out of Origen’s Writings. 1709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. Fade M. 11. 156 Many of the Excerptions of Eg- 
bert were transcribed from it. 1776 (L Cahi’UELL /'kilos. 
Ehet, (1601) 1. I. ii. 66 A needless multiplicity of excerptions. 

Ezeerptive (cksiS jptiv), a. [f. Exceuit V. 4- 
-JVK.] Inclined to excerpt ; characteii/erl by ex- 
cerption. 

WoKCE.sTER cite.s Mackenzie. 
t Ezce*rptor. Obs. [a. L. excerptor^ agent-n. 
f. excerpiH'e : sec Excerpt ».] One who excerpts 
or makes extracts (from a liook, etc.). 

2683 J. Baknaki) /ffe Hey tin 12, I have not been siirrcp- 
litiou A of whole pages together, .and appropriated them to 
iiiys^ilf without .’iny Mark. .1 am no .such Excerptor. 

iBlxcerse, ohs. form of JOxeuce. 

EzeeSS (ek'se's!. Also 4- 7 ezoc^Nso, 5 -6 oxces, 
i (5 exesso, 6 oxeyHae). [ad. E. exch. ad. L. ex- 
j ccss-us, n. of action f. excidPre to lixi EED.] 

I tl. In literal sense: 'i'he action of going out or 
forth; adjournment (of rail lament). Obs. rare. 

c 1450 Foe. in Wr.-W(il(’kcr, 581 Excessus, exccs.se, p.as- 
.syngeuulc. 1692 Ei.sing Debates Ho. Lords •(Camden) 

I 'i hat they he arci|uainted that Tuesday should he the 
day of c.\i:cs.se. 

Depart 11 re/;v/;/ custom, reason, etc. Obs. 

1709 Si iihLK 7iri//f'r No. 51 P 2 In .all these glorious Ex- 
cesses from the common Practice, did the happy Orlando 
live. . in an uriiiilc rrnptcd 'rranquility. 2738 Common Sense 
(i7;i9> II. 84 Other fashionable Excesses irom Keasun. 

t c. AjrYtM4‘ (incorrectly cf. AccEtis 9, 10) 

of ttiind^ soul, also si in ply excess', »-• L. exressus 
mentis, ecstasy, trance, slupefaclion. Obs. 

1389 Wvci.iF Acts X. 10 An axccss of souje, or rauysr.hing 
of spirit if'./', mytidc'l felon liym. Ibid. xi. 5, I w{xi> in the 
citee of loppt preiyngci, and 1 syj in excess of my squh*. a 
visiouii, 2^6 I'iigr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 270 h, .Saynt 
Pi ter was in excesse of niyndc in the house of Syniuii 
Coryar. [bid. 271, I ‘..ayd in niyne excesse, eiiery man is .a 
Iyer. 1589 .V. T. (Kheni.) Acts x. 10 There fel vpon him 
,an excesse of minde. 2609 Bibi.k (Douay) 2 Esdras xiii. 
30 He shid come in exi'csse of niinde upon lliem I2611 to 
the astonishment id* tliernj that itihaluir tiie earth. 

ta. ‘Violence of jmssioii ’ (J. ) ; extravagant or 
rapturous feeling ; iinrcttrained manifestation of 
grief. Obs. 

2493 Jas. 1 Eingis Q- cxliv, Off thy distresse and exoesse 
to liaiie rciith..! will (hirl pray full f;tire. 1509 II.awes 
/'asf. Ideas, xxxni.xxx. La Bell Pui ell must love you ever- 
more. Which for her .s;tke. .Doth such .'K tes by chyvahoiis 
e.xces. 2794 fl\tdro 7 i> Corr. (i-S-jp III. i.'o The Priests 
under the Old Te.stametU were, by a oariiciilar law, guarded 
against exres.sfs upon the de.atli id their irdatiniis. 2749 
Coi.LiNS ('<//• iii. To 44 Tho’ taste, ihq’ geiuu.s, 

bless i'o sv)mc divine excess. 2775 in Asn. 1818 in 'foiiu. 

3. 'I'he action of overslciiping (a prescribed 
limit), going beyond (onc'.s .'lulhority, rights, etc.) ; 
an instance of thi-s. L'hicfly in /.aio. 

28x8 Cm i.SE Digest fed. 2) IV. 248 .She exceeded her 
power, in appointing to the issue of the son ; and there 
fore the e.vccs.s was void. 1892 Dar/y Xctus 28 Jan. 3/2 
Judges (if omi ts nf law . . did not notice excess of jurisdic- 
tion on the fiart of the Hou.se, 
t 4 . Extrav.agant violation of law, decency, or 
morality ; oiitragcoii.s conduct. Obs. 

<1386 Chauckk ;)//■///'. P 563 Yesliulvenge yow..by the 
lawe and might by e,\ccsse ne by outrage. < 2495 Wyntoun 
Cron. vni. x\iv. 161 Piiny.syd exces and tr«!spa.s. i48oCax- 
TON Chron. Eng. 111. (is.ni! 20 b/i 'I’wo were chosen that yf 
ony Ilf theym woldu make ony exccs.se the other sholde 
governe hyiii. 1596 I'dgr. I'erf. (W. dc W. 1531) 140 b. Be 
sory for your fall, .and do due penaunce ailer thequalitc and 
qu.antile of your exct'ssc. c 1630 M ii.ton (\ie CircHMcmon^ 
'I'lie full wrath l)c.sidc Of vengeful histice liorc for our ex- 
cess. 2689 F.vm.vn Diary (18271 III. 76 This excewte of 
iii.iklng tliiin hes charnel-houses. 2792 Cowper Odyss. 111. 
262 Ah . . tliat 1 . . the deed.s Might punish of our suitors whose 
excess Eunrinous. .1 feel 

b. An instance of this ; an outrage. Chiefly //. 
Now with mixture of sense 5, 
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14.. Prost Legfndt in Anglia VJII. xao Leste by hir 
excesse-s bey schulde scorn be good "am* ofCryste. 1677 
Halb Print, Orig, Man. 11. xi. mao The great . . Governour 
of the W«>rld. .brought about eiias. .to punish their [men's] 
Excesses and Enormities. 1769 Junitu Lrtt. L 6 They have 
tnicn driven into excesses little short of rebellion. 18148 
Macaulav Uht. Eng. I. 166 The excesses of the Star 
Ctiamlier . . had faded from the minds of men. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist, Sk. 1 . 1. iii. isy Their excesses seem to have 
been inferior to those which provoked them. 

6. The overstepping the limits of moderation ; 
an instance of this : a. gen. 

155a Huloet s, V., Excessc in aduauncyng or depressyng, 
us truer then God, falser then the Deuyli. 1594 Hooker 
Ecd. Pal. IV, viii. (i6ti) 143 To draw men from great ex- 
cesses it is not amiss. 1655 Denham Coopers Ifill^ One 
excess Made both, by striving to be greater, less. 175a Hume 
Am. 4- Treat. (1777) 1 . 193 Excess in love ,. transports a man 
I)eyond liiinself 1794 Mrs. Kmkuwv. Afyst. Udoipho. ii. 
All excess is vicious. z8a9 The Bengaltee 182 The Hookah’s 
monstrous snake . . That type of eastern Luxur3'’s excess, 
1878 Moki.ky Carlyle 1C3 Excess .. leads people into 
emotional transport.s. 

b. spec. Intemperance in eating or drinking, 
c i3B6CiiAUCER Pard. T, 514 How manye malail^'cs ffolwen 
of e.\Ccssc and of glotonj'es. e Z430 Lyi«;. in Pol. Eel. 4- A. 
Poems 1 1866) 25 With holy men speke of holyncssc . . With 
drowukyn men do surfettes by excesse. 1x78 Ctnie 4- CiKilie 
Ball. 17 We pray his godly Maiestie To hlj's our melt . , And 
saif vs Ira exces and drunkinne.s. i66t H. Duppa R uUs Devot. 
1x675) 64 The body, once hc.avy with Excess and Surfeits, 
hangs plummets on the nobler part, zyaa Woelaston Relig. 
Nat. iv. 64 It is also in his power to forbear excess in eating 
and drinking. 1840 Rarham Ingol. Leg., Sped reTuppiugton, 
Apoplexy, induced by the excesses of the preceding night. 
i 8 S 9 O. W. Holmes Punch-timd IKinitoi .e-jx ' I'is but the fool 
that loves exce.ss ; hast thou a drunken soul Y 

6 . 'Fhe fact of exceeding something else in 
amount or degree; preponderance. +Also the 
fact of surpassing or excelling others {obs.). In 
excess of: to a greater amount or degree than. 

<1x6x8 Raleigh Maxims St. '1651) 64 An excellency or 
exrc.ss above the rot, either in honour, we.alth, or virtue. 
1704 Ne:wion Optks 11. 11. <1721! x jfj R.ays ,, rctaht their 
colorific utialilics, by which thoNc ofany sort do by their Ex- 
cess and Predominance cause their proper Colour to appear. 
X756 Rurke SuM. 4- fi. Introd. Wks. 1 . 112 In things whose 
excess is not judged hy gre.'itcr or smaller, as smoothness 
and roughness [etc.). 1838 De Morgan Ess. ProhM^. 115 
There can be no possible reason for an e.\cc.s.s of while, whicli 
docs not cgunlly. .ap|)ly in favourof an excess of black, i860 
Tyndall Gtai. n. ui. 242 The rpuituiry we receive is in 
excess of the quantity lost. 1879 Haui.an Eyesight ii. 30 
When . . one or more muscles act in cxi:c.s.s of their op- 
ponent.s, a squint is prorluccd. 

b. The amount hy which one number or quan- 
tity exceeds another. Spherical excess : (see quot. 
1840}. Excess fare (on railways) ; a jiayincnt 
made by a person travelling beyond the place, 
or in a higher class than that, .specified on his 
ticket. Excess luggage ; luggage over the weight 
for which a passenger is allowed free carriage. 

*557 K« < loKDE iP'/u tst. M iv, Compare those excesses and • 
waiues Wf.ll together. x66o Harrow Euclid 1. Axiom xv. If \ 
to equal things, 3'ou add unequal, the excess of the wholes j 
.shall he equal to t>>e cxt-.e.ss of the additions, i8ia M'ooii- | 
iiocsK Astrim. xvlii. 2or The accunmhition of the daily j 
cxce.>sc8. x83x Hhkwstkk Optiis iv. Divide the index of 
refraction by it.s excess above unit)'. 1840 isNOWiiAM. 
Sphrrical Trigonom. § 63 led. 51 34 'I'hc ((uantity . . by which I 
the sum of 1 he degrees in the angles of the .sphoriral iriaogle.s j 
exceeds x8o‘^, is called the Spherical Excess of the triangle. 
i88a Staiidard 2 Sept. O/4 He received a book for the pur- 
pose of giving receipts to passengers for ‘ c.\ccss ' fares. 

+ 0. Usury, interest. Obs. 

x^ Shaks. Mtrch. y. I. iii. 63 $hylucke..I neither lend 
nor borrow Hy taking, nor by giuing of c-xcesse. 

7 . The state of exceeding or being in greater quan- 
tity or degree than i.s usual or iieccss.'iry ; exuber- 
ance, .superabundance ; an inslaiice of this ; an 
extreme degree or amount ; an ‘ extreme ’, a * height* 
(of wickedness, etc.}, f O/e.xcess^m abundance. 

»387Tbfaisa /figdeniV.o\U) I. 335 ]>cre i.s no^t gtet pa.s- 
synge and execs. .111 elide no|>or in lictc. Z430 1.vnc. ( 'hron. 
Troy I. V, The inedlynge in conclu.sioii So was ennewed by 
proportion That finally exce^se was there none, zw 
Hawks Examp. Virt. xi. 207 7 ’han 1 to hym gauc strokes 
of cxces. Z576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 269 Tm cxccssc of 
vertuc worketh no manner of annoyance. z&>$Suaks. Lear 
IV. i. 73 .So distribution should vndoo cxces.se. And each 
man have enough. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11, 570 Com- 
mend the large Excess Of spneiou-s Vineyards ; cultivate the 
less. X719 Young pusiris iv. i, To behold thee In .such 
exces.s of .sorrow, quite fU;.stroys me. z8os I^aley Nat. Theol. 
xxyi. 11819) fo6 Their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, 
their frolics in it, all conduce to show their excess of spirits. 
18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. v. 193 Thi.s [he] treated 
as the highest CXCC.SS of insulence. 1848 M.xcaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 636 Kirke. .was not the I.^sl, to whom this cxcc.ss of 
wickednc.ss wa.s popularly imputed. 

t b. coni’r. in pi. Kesources bt'yond the ‘ neces- 
saries ' of life ; luxuries. Obs. 

Whole Duty Man. xiv. H 16. 112 That deny relief to 
their pot->r parents, that cannot part with their own excesses 
and superfluities. 

c. Cfiem, An amoiint«j^cater than is needed for 
a specific purjxjsc, e.g. for combination with other 
elcuients, or for dissolving a given quantity of a 
substance. Also In {great) excess. 

X807 T. Thomson Chem. {cd. 3) II. 610 It might be called 
su^rsulphate of ammonm, as it contains an exeexH of acid. 
XB38 - - them. Org. Bodies 204 At firiit there was an excess of 


the former salt, but afterwards xanthate of potash was 
added till it constitute an excess. X844-57 U. Bird Uriu. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 383 Liquor potas.sae must then be added in 
great exccs.s ; a precipitate of hydrated oxide of copper first 
fulls, which rcdissolvcA in excess of alkali. 

8. The fact or state of being in greater amount 
or degree than is beneficial or right ; * faulty 
superfluity* (J.) ; an excessive amount or degree 
(of anything). Sometimes in contrast with dejccl. 

*393 t»ow'KH Con/, i 1 . 276 , 1 bidde never a.s to my dele But 
of the hole an halven dele. 'J'hat is none excess as me 
theriketh. 1488 Caxton Ckast.GodtlesChyld, 72 Kxccsse of 
mete feblith and dulleth a mannys wyttes. 159X Shaks. Two 
Gent. 111. 1. 9 ^f,l hatie fed vpon this woe already. And now 
exces.se of it will m^e me surfet. 1691 Habtci-Ikfe f'/V- 
tues 137 The two Extremes whereof arc ; on the defect 
kofffnoio, to Iw! free from Anger . .The other Extreme in the 
Excess, is 6pyiAdTi]«, a Vice, which, .hath not yet found an 
English Name. ^ 17*3 N. Robinson Th. Physkk 314 If the 
S]uriis flag during the Operation from the E.xccss of the 
Evacu.-itiotis. <i 1731 ArTERruiitv.S'mM. (J.), Parsitiiuny . . is 
the more pardonable excess of the twa 1819 1 . Tavlor A'//- 
/A«.v. i. 11867) 16 If. .enthusmin were only an error in degree 
or a mere fault by exces.s. <x xByx Gmote Eth. Eragm. v. 
((876] 165 We ought to choose the middle point and not 
either the excess or the dtfecL 1875 Jow’Kri* Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 9 The excess of tyranny in Persm and the exce.ss of 
liberty at Atliens have been the ruin of both. 

b. Phrases : ///, to {a»t) excess^ to carry {some- 
thing) ^ to drink ^ eat^ go^ run to excess, t {Object) 

I of excess, that possesses some quality in excc.ss. 

*5*8 -34 Tinuale t Pet. iv 4 That ye ruiine not also with 
them vnto the same excesse of r>*otc. z6xS Bacon Ess., 
Goodness (Arb.) 11)9 The desire of Power in Excesse, c.'iused 
the Angels to fall. x6a6 — Sylxut § 261 An Object of surcharge 
or excess, dcstroycth the Sense : .As the light of the Sun the 
eye, a violent sound (near the Ear) the hearing. CZ645 
Howell Lett. (16551 11 , 71 iCanary wine] leaves less dreggs 
behind, though one drink it to e.vces. 1749 Fielding y'om 
I ones XI. iii, Sophia . . wa.s yielding to an excess. 1764 

001. nsM. Tritv. 97 'I’ill carried to excess. ,'J’his fav'rite good 
begets peculiar i»aln. 1838 W. Beaumont Kxper. Digestion 
(cd. Combe) 252 Eating voraciously or to excess, i^i M iall 
Nenconf. I. 1 .At present wc have government in excess. 
*875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. yi. 110 Raw meat and other 
nutritious substances, given iti excess, kill the leaves. 

If 9 . = Access io. 

1541 R. Copt AND Galycn*s Terap. 2 D iij, They counceyll 
them th.Tt haue the feucrs..to pjissc the excesse that ought 
to come the thyrde day or no. 1634 Sir T. Herbkut 
Trav, 168 In twelve daye.s I had a thoii.sand bloudy stoolc.s 
(wliich excesse kild our Lord Ainbassiulour Sir Dudiuorc 
Colton at that lime*. 

t Exce*88| a. Obs. Also 4 -6 exce.sBe, Jr ex- 
cysse. [? attrib. use of Exc£.ss jA] » Excessive. 
a. beyond the usual or specified amount, b. 
Heyond what is necessary, proper or right. 

? <11400 CAr.v/<r /V. (.Shaks. Soc.) 24 But exces: 4 e slecpc 
behoves me to make one this man heare. 1547 64^ Bauld* 
WIN Mor. Philos, (Palfr.) vii. v, Kxoesse bibbing and 
drinking, pricketh fast forwards to lechery. 1574 Hvi.r. 
Conject, fi 'eather i. And the excesse qualitic. .of any of the 
four quarters is cvill and daungcruus to the fniitcs of the 
earth. 1636 in Picton I'pool Munic. Rec. (18B3) I. 162 For 
lakciiige e.vcy.ssc fees contraric to auncient orders. 

£zoe*88| 2'. [f. Excess sb.'] trans. To charge 
with an excess fare. 

z888 DiJTercm c of Fare ICxcess l''oucher on N. B. Rail- 
way 16 May, In c.'tse of Tickets being cxccssed before the 
Journey has been arcomplished. 

1 ' Ezce'ssfal, a, Obs. [f. Excess sb, + -ful.] 
Characterized by excess ; excessive. 

1633 B**’ Hall Ifird Texts 475 In a degree above 
necessity and convenience even to waiiloimessc and cxcesse- 
full curiosity. 1664 H. Mork Myst, Iniq. vii. 128 This 
extreme gloi^'. .and exce.ssfull afHucucy of the World. 

t Ezce*88ioil. Ohs, rare — L [ad. late L. cx- 
cessidn-cm^ 11. of action f. <:jir<v<f(t'>r to go out or 
forth : see Exceed.] A going out or forth. 

1655.60 St-anllv Hist. Philos. I. viii. 112 Motion is a 
iniitation of parts, or an cxccssioii out of place. 
Ezoe88ive ( ck.se‘siv), n, {sb.) and adv. Forms : 

4 oxoeflfiife, 5 oxceasif, exceasyfe, 5-6 ezeos- 
ayvo, 6 (accessivo':, excesaevo, 5- excessive, 
[a. F. excessif -ivCy as if ad. I.* *exeessiV’USy 
f. excess- ppl. stem of excedire : sec Exceed.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Of persons or their actions ; Transgressing 
the bounds of law, decency, or morality; out- 
rageous, lawless, wrongful. Ohs. 

I3JJ3 OowKR Conf. III. 117 lliinges which are exces.sifc 
Ayeui the l.'iwc, he .shal nought do. X1S48 Hall Citron. 97 
Certain ordiiiaujice.s, made hy the Mane and Aldermen of 
f.ondoii, against the excessive takyng of Masons . , ami 
other lal)orcr.s, for their daily joriieis. 1568 Grai-ton Ckron. 
11 . 164 He made a law also the same time against the 
excessive takyng of Usurie by thcjcw’cs. X656C0WI.KY Daxii- 
deis IV. 623 'I ho.se who before did God*» fair Choice with- 
stand Th* cxcc.s.sivc Vulgar now to Death demand. 

2 . Of qualities, states, actions, magnitudes, etc. 
t a. In favourable or neutral sense ; E.xcecding 

what is usual ; * surjiassing * ; exceedingly great. 

*475 Ca.xton 7 asou 20 Wlierfore were . . ye so habonn- 
daiiily garriisbeo .so well of excessiue ande chief alle beau te. 
1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) i6a They come downe 
agayn to them .sclfc from .siicne exccssyue eleuacyon or 
exta-sy. i6a6 Bacon Bylna 4 4.38 If Panicum tie laid lielow 
and almut the Bottom of a Root, it will cause the Root to 
grow to an Exccs.siue Bignes.se. i6t^ Gcruibr Counsel B 
y b, Water, can be easily drawn, an excessive and almost 
incredible height above its Centre. 


b. Exceeding what is right, proj^rtionatc, or 
desirable ; immoderate, inordinate, extravagant. 

a X4B0 HoccLKVif De Reg. Princ. 450 A foule waste of 
clothe and cxcessyfc. Z490CAXTON Eneydos xxviii. (1800) 
ixii A higho colouro ouer excessyue and dyshoiincstc. xoox 
Shaks. Alt's Well 1. i. 65 Moderate lamentation is the right 
of the dead, excessiue greefe [is] the eneinie to the liuing. 
X65S Hoiuiks Leviath. 1. viii. 36 Excessive de.sirc of Revenge, 
when it becomes habiiuall, hurteth the organs, xyi^aHuMK 
Pol. Disc. X. 203 Excessive severity in ifie ]aw.s is apt to 
beget great rehixation in their execution. 1844-57 G. JIird 
Ur in. Deposits (cd. 5) 84 A man eats an excessive meal of 
meat, more than he can assimilate into healthy blood. 1875 
JowETT Plato {nA. 2) HI. 681 A single night of excessive 
rain . . left the rock of the Acropolis bare. 

3 , Of persons ; (liven to excess in anything ; in- 
temperate, extravagant. Now only with agent- 
nouns or prcdicatively with const, in. 

1586 T. B. La Frimaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 190 Tliese 
vxce.wive fi llowcs never expect hunger, or thirst . . but 
tlii'ougli intemperance prevent them. x6a4 Capt. Ssinii 
Virginia vf. 219 If a man worke but three daics in setien, 
hee may gel more tiuin hce can spend vnlcsse hee will bee 
exceedingly exces-siue, 1663 Cowley Verses 4- Ess.,phort- 
ness Life, A man who is excessive in liis pains and diligence. 
1670 Milton Hist. Wks. 1)^38 II. 118 He is .said to be 
at Tabic not excessive. 1710 Sterlk Tatler No. 182 P 2 
Who is not excessive, in the 1 li.scour.sc of wlmthc extremely 
likes ? Mod. Avoid the coiiip.'tny of cxce.ssive drinkers. 
t 4 . Of expressions : Hyperbolical. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades 127 They compare them in hignesse 
to clepbantcs. .but thU. .by an cxcessyue kynde ofspeache. 
6. ()1 climates : Characterized by extremes. 

1830 Lykll Princ. Ceol. I. 107 There arc . . excessive 
cHiii.'itcs, as they have been termed, where the temperature 
of winter and summer is strongly contrn.stcd. 

+ 6. as sb. Something excessive; an extrava- 
gance. Obs. rare. 

1644 H. Parker jus Pop. 49 Great Monarchies are 
monstrous cxcessives in Nature. 

t B. adv. -- Exces.sivelv. Obs. ; very common 
in 17 iSth c. 

* 5 ^ Timibkrv. Epitaphs ft (1837) 366 Ye are execs- 
siuc proude. 163^ Sir T. HkiaiERT 'Trax‘. 216 J'hc Sea at 
tlie lirinkc of this lie is excessive dccpc. a tyao SiiKri iKLii 
(Dk. Biu'.khm.) Wks. 1753 11 . 102 Mr. Lane grew excessive 
iingr>'. 176B ( j()Lus.M. Gtml-n. Man u. i, His manner. . 
was excessive harmless. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 
345 'J’he night most excessive dark. 1796 Burney Metas- 
tas/o 1. 395 This would be an excessive long chapter. 

XSxceSSively (ckscsivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
1 1 . Of manner ; a. Wnstefully, lavi.shly, pro- 
dig.illy. b. Greedily. Ohs. 

Z55» Hui.okt, Excessyucly 1563 Gotdinc. 

C.rsar 85 The beastes which the Guiles do mo-st delight in 
and whyoh they pay for cxccssiucly. 1596 Spen.skr E , (>. 
II. xii. 3 Which h.Tving sw.Ttlowd up excessively. He suone 
in vomit up ag.Tiiic doth lay. 

2. Ill an excessive amount or degree; beyond 
measure, immoderately. (In mod. use a stronger 
expre.ssion than exceedingly.) 

c 1460 Fortescijk Ahs. 4- Lim. Mon. 11714)68 Whan any 
of his r.ord.s schal huppyn to be so excessively grele as [etc.] 
150B Ord. CrystcH Men (W. dc W. 1506) iv. i. 167 He is 
exccssyucly luimylycd. 1591 Hohhey 7 r<iv'. i Hakluyt Soc.) 
192 He used me but rufllye, by rca.son I could not clrinckc 
excp.ssivlic wdlh him. z6m H. K. Sahme Regim. 2 Anger 
. .('xccssiuely cliafcth auii infl.Tineth the tnembres. 1646 Sik 
Browne Pseud. Ep.y. ,\xi. 271 A conceit .. wherein al- 
though it .seeine exce.ssivclj|i ridiculous there may he some- 
what of tnith. 171X .Steele Speit. No. 145 POThe Fellow 
is rich, .but ex'ccs.sivcly ill-bred. 1747 Wesi.ky Prim. Physic 
(1762) 63 It makes them smart and burn excessively, i^x 
l .ANK A rah. Nts. 1 . 80 There came forth from it nothing 
hut smoke, .at wdiich he wondered cxccKsively. 1877 Lady 
I1BA.S.SKY Voy. SuuhcanixxW. (1878) 378 The scenery seemed 
of an excessively rudimentary description. 

Szoe88ivene88 (okscsivnosS [f. as prcc. 
-NK.S.S.] The state or quality of being cxces.sive ; 
excessive measure, (juantity, or degree. . 

X494 Fauvan Chfvn. vii. 480 And upon yt ensuyd stichc 
exrcssj'ueiies of r.Tync that cornc was therwith drowned in 
y« erthe. 1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-iroth 615 A bibbing 
swilbowlc and a bhwzing gull, which never drinkc but with 
excesslvcnesse. 1657 Rumskv .Salniis i. (1659) 2 F,x- 
ccs.sivcncsse of heal and cold in several parts of the bcxly ; 
which breeds Agues and Feavers. 17^-6 in Bailey (folio). 
1775 ill Ash. 183s in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
Szchange (ekS|tJ’£'i‘iid,5}, sb. Forms: 4-6 
efiohaunge, (6 eschanse), 5-6 ezchaunge, (6 
ezohaunoe), 6- exobange. [ME. eschaunge, a. 
Ah', esekaunge, OF. eschange (F. khange ) late 
1 <. excambiuMy f. excambidtei see Exchange v. 
In 16th c. the prefix es- was, as in some other 
words, altered to ex- after L. analogies.] 

L The action or process of exchanging. 

1 . The action, or an act, of reciprocal giving and 
receiving ; a. of things in general. Proverb, Ex- 
change ts no robbery. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 189 Of loues moo eschaunges 
Then eiicr comes were in graunges. 1 1400 Test. Lm^e i. 
(1560) 275/2 My mocble is insuflisauiite to countcrvayle 
the price of this i^well, or els to make the eschaunge.^ 1553 
Act s-6 Eiiku. V/y c. 19. 4 X To exchange gold for silver. . 
so that no man . . did take no profit for makjng such ex- 
change. 1599 Shaks. Metch Ado 11. i. 320, I glue away my 
selfc for you, and doat vpon the exchai^e. i6m Fuller 
Ch. Hist, f. V. I tf In lieu of what ho left behind him, Ex- 
change is no Robbery, he carried alom; with him sumo of 
St. Alban’s Dust, a 17x9 Addison (T.), They lend their 
Corn, titey make Exchanges. x86o Iynoall Glae, i. xxv.. 
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1 8a The due exchange of loads having been made, we ad- 
vanced upon the glacier. 2863 Dickens 44^^/.(i88o) II. Jtj 6 
Let us make an exchange of iTiild stories. 

b. of goods, merchandize ; « Bartkr ; in poli‘ 
tical economy often with wider sense of 'commerce \ 

ISS3 Edkn Trsa/, Nerve Iffti, (Arb.) 8 Solonians factours 
for cxchnunge of other marchaundyse. 1767 Black- 
stone Comtu. 11 . 446 If it be a commutation of g<^s for 
goods, it is more properly an exchange ; hut, if it be a 
transferring of goods for money, it is called u sale : which 
is a meihud of exchange introduced, etc. 1863 Rogers 
/W. £c<fn. xvii. (1876I 224 No one questions the natural 
rights of free exchange. 

0. of prisoners of war. 

^ CS374 CiiAUcKR Traylus iv. 130 Yf hey wolde graunte . . 
TheschaLinge of her. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. ccxxxiii. 967 
Mcanys was m.Tde..ror deiyueric and cxciiaunge of y*' 
prysoners. x6ii Speed I fist. Ci, /inf. (16:52) 479 These 
two Chief-tnines we.Ti'ied with irksornnesse of Irons made 
exchange the one for the other. 1698 I.udlow Mem. I. 109 
IVocuring my exchange for his two Sons. 2780 B. Lincoln 
in Sparks (Vr, Amer, A’m (1881) HI, 96 An exchange, 
when made a prisoner, is one of the rights of a soldier. 
1867 Smyth Saifer's /CxtAttHge^ a mutual agree- 

ment between contending powers for exchange of prisoners. 

d. of blows, passes, strokes (^in fencing, games, 
etc.), salutations. 

x6oa Smakk. //aw, v. ii. 280 If Hamlet give the first or 
second hit, Or ipui in answer of the third exchange, a xttv 
Waller /?«/. Snwiuey-Ixiatuis iii, Thus they parted, witu 
exchange of harms. 186a Stanley Jtrn. Ch. (1877) 1 . xiii. 
35B We hear the exchange of salut.ations between ine reapers 
and their master. i86a Dai/y Tel. 18 July 9 This (game 
at tennis] fell to E. Renslmw after some good exchanges. 

e. of jiiilitary or naval coinnii.ssion.s, etc. (see 
quot.). Also alfrih.y as in exr/ran^ system. 

18*3 Cradu Technol. Dicf.t /Sxc'han^e between officers, 
who resmove from one regiment to another, or from full pay 
to h.'df pay, for which a consideration is usually given, called 
the Difference. 1833 Makkyat 7 *. Simple xxxi, Captain 
F.'iltron .. received his commission that evening, .and the next 
day the exchanges were made. 1867 .Smviii Sailof's Word- 
hk.^ ExthangCy the removal of officers from one ship to an- 
other. X87S Act -jB /'V< 7 . c. 16 Her Majesty may. . author, 
ise exchanges to he made from one regiment . . to another 
icgiiiient. 1875 \). Wt.LFK .'ip. /to. Cow, 92 Feb., In the 
Artillery, Ltiuineers, and Marines, they had from time im- 
memorial had the Kx(.h.Tnge system, yet they had never 
admited the I’urcliase system. 

1. in C/tesSy of jiitces captured. To force the 
exchange : to play so as tO| compel your opponent 
to take one piece for another. To /(atn, lose 
the cxchanjge ; to take or lose a superior piece in 
exchange lor nn inferior. 

18*3 Chahu TeckrtoL Diet. s.v. Chess. Exchanges, .often 
give the adversary xui advantage. x8a8 H. Stau.vton Chess- 
Tla;^ers Handhk, (ed. a) 21 When a player gains a Rook for 
a Bishop or a Knight, it is termed winning the exchange. 
x86s I iomeh. Chess May^. 'fhis move loses, at le.ast, 
the * exchange '. 1878 H. K. \S\\K\\ChessQpenings 105 Black 
gains the exchange, and should win. ^ 

g. {To give y have y takCy etc.) fhy, in exchange 
t of y for (something else). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3182 Priam, .may prestly suppose His 
suster to sesc, sent by c.schauuge. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 

II. ii. 2A3 There i.s iiiuuey. .spend all I Iiaue, onely giuc me 
so much of your time in exchange of it. x6ix IUdle Matt. 
wi. 26 Or what shall a man gine in exchange for his soule? 
1663 fjKHiJiiiR Coftnsei 109 A very gainful! returne of Amber 
Clreesc and vendible coininixliiics in exchange of Iron Tools. 
1663 Dryden /nd. Emperor^ f^), O spare her life, and in 
exchange lake mine. 1778 T. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 
147 You can gel two Pieces in Exchange for your Queen. 
1837 W. Irvino Ctipt. BonnadlU 111 . 193 Giving horses in 
exchange fur the articles uf which they stand in need. 

2 . Law. * A mutual grant of eciiial interests, the 
one in consideration of the other* (Hlackstonc 
Comm. (1767) II. 323). 

2574 tr. Littleton's 'Tenures 13 b. In exchange it behoveth, 
that the estates that builie parue.s have in the Kandcs .so ex- 
chaunged be equal. 2641 Prrkins Erof. /ik. iv. H 384. 196 
Now is to .shew in what time the estates of exchanges ought 
to lie executed. 1818 Crulsr Digest (ed. 2) V. 203 A husband 
and wife joined in exchanging lands, which were the estate 
of the wife, with a stranger for other lands; and the ex- 
change wa.s executed. 1876 Diniiv Kcal Prop, x. 9 x. 378 
Coiiveyancc.H by way of exchange. 

3 . The action of giving or receiving coin in 
return for coin of etiuivalent value cither of the 
same or a foreign country, for bullion, or for notes 
or bills ; a bargain respecting this ; the trade of 
a money-changer, f Bank of exc/tangy : the office 
of a money-changer or banker. 

1*335 9 Ethu, ///, stat. a c. 7 Et quo table deschange 

suit a Dovorri & aillours. ou & q*ut il scmUlera a nos & 
a notre consail per fnire escnangc. J 2377 Langl. P. /V. B. v. 
249 Eschaunges ami chcucHance.s with suche chaffare I dele. 
<‘1386 CiiAucKK Prol. 278 Wei couthe he in cschaunge 
xcheeldcs p*. e. Fr. 6 c\is] selle. 2508 Pl/gr, Per/. 11. iv. 43 b. 
He maketh hi.s banice and exchange with some ryche mar- 
ch.aiint. 2551 Hui.okt, Exchanngey wher as gayne or lucre 
i.9 gotten at the .second \\u\\A^y prowercium, 1570-8 Bam- 
BARDE Peramh. Kent 137 Not without good cause . . hath 
Douer . . beene . . assigned by lawcs of Parleamcnt us a 
.xpeciallplace for passage and e.schaung& 1580 Baret Alv. 

E 428 The lo.sse and decay for the cxclmnge of .some peece 
of ^Id or sillier, collybus. 2822 Cotgr. s. v, Changey Bnnke 
of Exchange, or place wherein money is exchanged, .'ind 
commodities liarteied fur. Mod.^i lust a good deiu by the 
exclmnge of some 30-niark pieces that I brought home. 

t b. The profit obtained by a money-changer or 
money-lender. Obs. ^ 

255* Hulort, Banqueter or he that kepeth a banck of 
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mony, of whome people doo borowe money vpon ^ayne, 
called exchaunge. xjpt Chambers Cycl.y Exchange is al.so 
used for the profit, which a merchant, .or broker makes of a 
.sum of money received . . Sometimes al.so u.sed for the . . profit 
allowed for the moneys advanced in any one’s l>ehalf. 

4 . ‘That species of mercantile transactions by 
vyhich the debts of individuals residing at a distance 
from their creditors arc cancclleii without the 
transmission of money * (M<^Culloch), by the use of 
* bills of exchange *- 

The simplest cR.se uf such a transaction is when two mer- 
chants in one place are resficctivcly debtor and creditor for 
equal amounts to two merchants in a distant place. The 
two debt.s may be settled by the two creditors exchanging 
their claims ; the process Ming that one of the creditors 
draws a 'hill of exchange* on hU distant debtor, and sells 
it to his neighbour for its value in pre.scnt money; the latter 
sends it as payment of his debt to his creditor, who thus 
obtains a claim upon a neighbour in exchange fur his claim 
on a person nt .a ai.sLince. In practice the inaiter is much 
more complicated, and the term /*’/// cy‘ Exchange has ai> 
qiiired an extended signtiicatiem from which the etymolo- 
gical notion has almost disappeared (see Bill sIk^ 9). By 
writers on the theory of finance exchange is used for the 
whole system of transartions cflecteil by ‘ bills of exchange ', 
and is formally divided into / nlaud awA Eoreign Exchange. 
But in practice (exc. in the term hill of e.rchange itself) the 
word now almost exclusively means foreign exchange, .and 
in this u.sc has a mixed notion of .sense 3 ; the price at 
which a bill drawn on a foreign country for a given amount 
may be bought being subject to variations, depending (r) 
on ihe v.arying relation in intrinsic value Iretween the coin.s 
of the two countries ; (3) on the varying demand for lulls ; 
and < j' on the length of time for which the bill has to run. 

Tar of e.xckange : the recognized litandard valne 
of the coinage of one country in terms of the 
coinage of another; e.g. sterling at par 

25-221 francs French money. Kate or Course of 
exchange (also simply exchange ) : the price at 

which bills drawn in the currency of a foreign 
country may !je ])urchased ; ih) sometimes, the 
percentage by which this differs from par; e.g. 

‘ the (rate of) exchange has risen from 9} to 10 p. c.* 
Arbitration of exchange : see Aubituation. 

Economic writers distingui«;li lietwecn the real par of ex- 
change, which is the relation in inlrinsir. value existing be- 
tween the coins of two nation.s, and the nominal or conven- 
tional par, which may for cuuveiiience l>e maintained at a 
fixed level. When the price that mu-'t be paid for u foreign 
bill cxcced.s par. ihe exchange is .-M-iitl to be againsty or un- 
Jnvourable to. the country in which the bill is drawn ; when 
the price is below par, the exchange is in favour 0/ that 
country. 

1485 (see 5I. 2580 in ttarl. Mise. (M;ilh.> II. 478 By 

this reformation of base inotiics. . the accoumptc, which, 
hy merch.Tuntcs, is called ^ the E.schaunge, .shall . . ary.st; 
in estim.Ttiun of the monies of Knglaiide. 2598 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr, iv. ii. 8*1, I hauc bils for monie by exchange 
FrtJin Florence, and must hccrc fat PadiiaJ dcliuer them. 
<1x6x7 Hayward yi< 4 v. / V (1630)9 Hee was skilful in the 
cxcluuige licyond the seas. 1892 I.ockk. f.ower. Interest 
Wks. 1727 11 . 57 Within .1 Month a Million must be reliirii’il 
into Holland, this presently raises the Exchange, /hid. II. 
73 Foreign E.Ychangc is the Paying of money in one Coun- 
try, to receive it in another. x694Cjin.i> I^Isc. Trade (vil.4) 
vj.\ 'Fhe course of the Exch.Tiigc .. being generally above 
the intrinsick vtiluc or par of the coins of foreign Countries, 
we,, lose by .such Exchange. 17x4 .Swift D rapier's 
/..elt. Wk.s. 1755 11 . II. 44 The diffiircnce is almost 95 per 
cent, which is double to the highe.st exchange of money. 
2778 Adam S.mith iK N. iv. iii. 1 1869) II. 49 The ordinary 
course of exchange should be allowcil to be a sufficient in- 
dication of the ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two pUces. 2788 'F. JtfFERSON Writ. (1859) H- 4 ^'^ lu 
this p.Ti)er, you will sec the exchange of ye.sierday. x86x 
OosciiEN Eor. E.vch. 48 The limits within which the ex- 
changes may vary., are on the one extreme, the par value, 
plus the cost of the transmission of bullion ; on the other 
extreme, the par value, minus this identical sum. I hid. 
(1S64) 75 The natural v.'ihtc of the rouble., would have 
been . . 5 per cent, below the nominal par of exchange. 2868 
Skyi) tiullioH 8 P'or. Exch. 394 The .'u:tual Mint.igc Par of 
Exchange between London and Pari.s i.S;^i-fcs. 25'33J5 
. . For all practicable purposes, however, we may call the Par 
of Exchange fcs. as’sai centimes. 

t b. Dry exchange ( - It. cambio seccOy I'r. 
change sec ) ; a method of evading the laws against 
usury by means of fictitious bills of cAchangc. Obs. 

^ The expression {trockner WeehseL still survives in German 
in the .scilsq of a promksory note, i.e. a bill drawn by a per- 
son upon himsell. 

2485-8 .Act 3 Hen. P 7 /, c. 5 F.ny bargayne. .by the name 
of drye exchaunge . . lie utterly voide. fsyx T. Wilson 
Disc. Usury (1^84) 117 b. The second kind [of exchange by 
bills) . . called sicke and dric exchange . . is prarti.sed when 
one doth borrowe money by exchange fcir a strange region, 
at longer or shorter dist.'ince of time, to .seme his turiie the 
rather thereby, not minding to make anie reall paiment 
abroad ; but coin^oundeth with the exchanger to hauc it re- 
turned hncke againe, according as the exchange shall passe 
from thence to lAindoti, for such distance of time as they 
were agreed vpon,^ x8fo Scarlett Exchanges 266 Dry 
Exchanges consist in a giving of Mqnyc.s . . but the rep-ay- 
ment is to lx* made after a certain time in the same place 
where the Monyes was given, and such a sum certain over 
and above, as the giver of Monyc.s can gel and agree for. 

c. Arith. (See quot.) 

2849 Freese Comm, Class-hk. ii, 69. 2859 Barn. Smith 
Arith. «V AlgehraiyA. 6) 513 Exchange is the Rule by which 
we find how much money of one countiy is equivalent to a 
given sum of another country, according to a given course 
of Exchange. 

6. « Dill of Exchange (see Bill jA-* 9'. Still 
occas. used in commercial correspondence. Also 


eililt, in Finty Second y or Third of Exchange 
( ** Fr. premiere y etc. de chattge .. 

2085 Caxton Paris ty /'. 11868)55 He had rcccucd the 
escnauiigc that Vyenne had sent hyni. Ibid. 57 She xrndeth 
to yon an cschaunge of thre thoii-sand floryns. Mod. (Form 
of Foreign Bill.) Sixty days after .sight of this Second of 
Exchange (First and Third unpaid) pay to the order uf, etc. 
11 a. In scnst*s more correctly expressed by 
CUANQK: a. Substitution of one person or thing 
for another, f b. Variation of conduct, etc, t c. 
Transtntitnlion ; mutation, alteration. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 351 , 1 se the world stoiul ever upon 
cschaunge. (:24XO Pallad. on Hush. 1. 936 Preve eke the 
unprcveil grenc afore eNch.iungc. t‘2430 I.ydg. Dispraise 
0/ li'omen xii. These wonu n .. Most lone cschaunge ami 
doubicnes. 2548 Gkst 7 V. Masse B vij b No more can thee 
bread he chri.‘-tcs Iwdy wythoiilc the exchaungc uf the mat- 
ter thcrof unto the sayd budy. 257a R. H. tr. I.auaierus' 
j Ghostrs (i 5(>6) 165 The c.\cluinge of Enipites, and of other 
things, are in liis power. 1588 .Shaks. /.. /.. iv. ii. 43 
'J'h' allusion holds in the Exchange. 2589 Futi knham Eng. 
Poesie III. XV. (Arb. ) iBa Your figures that workc auriculariy 
by exchange, vsingonc case for .'mother, or tense, or person. 
2859 Reeve Brittany 335 At the only inn. .everything was 
in comfortless confusion, arising from an exchange of tenants. 

II. 7 . A person or thing that is offered or 
given in exclisinge or substitution for another. 

I 2490 PiumptoH Corr. ioi> They will take yl in ferine, or 
I vis make yt vxchaiince with you of laiids lycing in V’urk- 
! shire. 1605 Shaks. /.eariv. vi. a8o A plot v|K)n her vcr. 
j luuns Husbands life, .md the r.VL-hanKC my hrollier. /hid. v . 
j iii. 97 There’s my exthangv (a glove). i6m 66EarlOkrekv 
I^artben. vi. 11076* 7^4 Having avowealy in his power .'i 
! sufficient exchange for him. ^ <<2700 Drvden iJ.', The re- 
■ sped and love which w.'is paid you . . was a wise exchange 
j for the honours of the Court. 

b. A newspaper .sent to the office of .nnother 
I newsp.i})er in exchange for the latter. 

1 x886 Chr. lA/e 23 J-an. 37/;) ‘ 1 ‘hc pulpit and the pcopl-*. 

I are rising out of the superstitions into the real religion -m> 
rom.'irks an exchange. 

III. A place of exchange. 

8 . Kings or Queens Exchange : see f|iiol. 

160X Q. Eli/.. /.•/. base Moneys in T. Stafiord Pac. llih. 
149 We reipiirv you. .lo giuc all attention of it. Ihy] bring- 
ing in all othv.i's according to the course of Our Exchange, 
which by Oiir Proclamation you may pcrcciue that wee 
haue instituted, (/r i8>3t (sn; Exchange v. 1 bi.| 2706 
Phillips, The Qturtis Exchange. 1751 CMA.ynKRs' Cycl. 

: s,v., The King’s Exchange or the filace appointed by the 
i king for exi harige of plate, or bullion for the king's com. 
i' 0 . A money-changer’s establishment or office. 
H1569 Kincksmyll Com/. Afflkt, '.1585) Aiij, 'I’o lay it [a 
talent) with yon in exchange and hankc. 1575 Fenton 
\x. Gueuara's Gold. Epist. <1582) 75 Hcc whipped out the 
Usurers, reucr.sed their exchaunges, and dispcar.sed their 
treasure.s. 

10 . A building in which the merchants of a 
town assemble for the ti.ansaction of business. 
Cf. Buuhe 3 b, Cbanoe sb. 3. 

The ‘Btirf.e' or E.xchangc built in London hy Sir T. 
Gresham in i.s66 received from Queen Kli/abv(li the name 
of Royal Exchange, whioh i.s retained by the present build- 
ing. Gresham’s building is in 17th c. sometimes called the 
Old Exchanp’y lo distinguish it from the New Exchange^ 
i.e. ' Britain s liurse ’. 

2589 Na.sii Pasr/ui/s liet. 1 , 1 little thought to mecte thee 
sosinWainly upon the Exchange. 2593 Norhen A/rf. Bfit.y 
M’sex I. 35 Sir Thrimas Gresham . . named it the Burse, 
whercuntu afterward Queene Elizabeth gave the name of 
Koyall Exch.'tngt!. n 1610 Hkalky Epictetus' Man ii6 |6) 
:^9 You cannot buildc it a schools, an Exchange, or a Imthe. 
x8ix CoRVAT Crudities 2.3 As for their Exchangle] where 
they sell many fine and cuiions things, there are two (|r 
three prety walks in it. x83a Massinger CV/y Mmiam 1. i. 
Being forced to fetch these from the Old Exchange, These 
from the Tower, and these from Westminster. 1720 Loud. 
j Gai. No. 4708/4 Impure at the.. Royal Exchimge East 
Country- Walk in Exchange Time. _X7i8 8 Laiw M. W. 
MoNTAfiOE I.ett. I. xxxviii. 154 Behind the musqiic i.s an 
exchange, full of shops. 2790 J. Willock Fey. diverse 
parts ix. 29S TTic exchange ( K’6nig.shcrg] is a hvautifiil 
edifice. 2848 Dickens Dombey iv, 'I he Royal Exchange 
was close at liand. 

fig. x6s8 Eari k Microcosm. Iii. ( Arh.) 73 It 1 Pauls Walkcl 
is the gn:ai Exchange uf .ill discourse. 1843 Dkniia.m 
Cooper's Hill iS8 His [Tliamcs’J fair bosom is the world’s 
exchange. 1793 Burkis Corr. (1844) IV. Sir Gilbeit 
Elliot is nut found in a common .shop uf uic diplomat ic 
exchange. 18M J.>. C M lrkay Cynic Fortune vi, Fai^ batik- 
notes wnich arc only valu.ihle at the Exchange of Fancy. ^ 
b.- Preceded liy some defining word that indi- 
cates a special brnneli of business; ns Coal-y 
Corn-, IJop-t Kfock-y Wool- Exchange, for which 
.see those words. 

11 . U. S. A dr.im-shop. 

x88b Sala Amer. Rtvis. II. ii. 13 Here (in New Orleans] 
the dr.'im shops are called ‘ ex(;hange!i 

12 . attrib. and Comb, (.sense 6) exchange-time ; 
(senses 3, 4) exchattge-bank, -broker, 'office, -shop ; 
also ezcbange-cap ',see quot.) ; \ exchange- 
man, ((0 a merchant on Change; {b) a shop- 
keeper at the ‘New Exchange'; f exchange- 
wench, -woman, a shopwoman at the iamef 
exchange- value -^exchangeable value. 

*535 CovEMDALK /.ukc xix. 23 Wlicrforc than hast thou 
notdelyimrcd my money to the '‘exchaungc lianke. 2704 
Gockkr App., *Exchange Brokers, men that tell how 
the Kxi harige of Money goes, and finds those that will Ex- 
change. 2874 Kn»oiit Diet. Moch. 1 . 815/1 * Exchange-cap y 
a fine quality of paper, used for printing bills of exchange, 
etc. 1632 Donnk Pi'lydoron io8 'I‘hci« are three sorts 

4 b 
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EXCHANGE. 

. f lioncst infn : viz. your *'Kxchangcnian for the hearing up 
I.f his crvclit, etc, 1783 Ainsworth Lnt, Diet. (Morcll) 11. 
Xii^lveudua. .ati exch.Tiifjc-njaii, or milliner. 1863 Fawcktt 
! oi. hlcon. III. ix. 416 A pur-son wisliint; to exchange money 
for French money goes to an •exchange office in London. 
1631 T. J’owKi j. Tevt All Irtides 48 A pretty way of breed- 
ing young Maidcs in an •Exchange shop, or St. Martins le 
grancl. 1710 N0.470S/4 In 'Exchange Time. 1863 
EAwrKTT Pol. lufw, I. i. 1 18761 7 "Exchange value is the 
f.haract eristic which st.Tinps a commodity with the attri- 
l.ut? of wealth. 1683 Pnfflan fs l unity 33 Every *Ex- 
t h;uige-Wcnch is usher’d in by them tPe.nrlcsJ into her 
•stalls. 1707 CiiiuiLK Double Gallant iv, To trc.at a Woman 
of (Ju.'dity like an Exchange- Wench. 1697 — Woman’s 
Wit III, Yonr Ladyship's being out of Humour with the 
•Exiriuinge \y Oman, for shaping your Ruffies so odiously, 
in.ade yoii a little too reserv'd. 

Exchange (elcsilj^-i-nd^), 7j. Forms: (? 4 
scliaiige), 5 , 7 eschange, 6 exchaunge, fi- ex- 
chango. [a. OF. eschangkr (iiiod.F. ^chatti^r) 
htc L. fixfttmhiari\ f. ex- (sec; Ex- pref.^) + cam~ 
lidrc ; see Change ?i.] 

1 . tram. To change away; to dispose of (com- 
inotlitics, possessions, etc.) by exchange or Earter; 
to give, relinquish, or lose (something) wliilst rc- 
ct'iviiii: .Something else in return. Also ahol. 

1484 Caxton Curialli i8PS) 13 They .xelle, bye or exchange 
srTritymc ihcyr nmfcs or propre vcKtcinciitis. i^$ Act 37 
/Ic/r. r/ll, c.g S 5 'J’he Wares .. so b.TrgaiiieJ, sold, ex- 
oh.'ingfcd or shiilcd. i6ii Hini-K Ast-X*. xlviii. 14 They shall 
not sell of it, neither exchange, nor .alienate the first fruits 
of the laud. x8o8 Ilcvles Game Chess ig When yon have 
two pawii.s on a front line neither should he pushed forward 
until the advers.'ii’y proposes to exchange. Ihitl. Strive to 
c.apturo or exchange those men which would prevent It [a 
direct attack]. 1833 1 . 'Favioh DesfioL ii. jn Difficul- 
ties that maybe exchanged sooner than iiviiiilnd. 

b. Willi for before the thing taken in 

excliangc. In mod. use also willt against (? after 
Fr. contre^,. Also ahol. 

16x1 Shaks, Cymb. 1. v. 55 To shift his being, Is to ex- 
clnangc one misery with .another. x 4 *x Ainswokth Aurtol. 
Pentat. Clen. xxii. heatliu;^^ Isaak is exclian;-**! with a r.am. 
a x6*3 Cami'I.n iJ.), The king called in the old money and 
erected excli.mges where the weight of old money was 
exchanged for new. x68o IMokdicn A’#v/., Tartary 

(1685^ 77 The Comnnxlitics that the Turks exchange for 
with the InhabitJUjls are Slaves, ax^jo^ L(h:kk (J.), Ex- 
change his sheep for shells, or wool for a .sparkling pebble, i 
X786 W. Thomson Watson’s Philip lit (1830) 243 He was I 
i:Ti].>atient to e.xchange the luxury of a palacf. for the dangers | 
and hardships of the field. 1833 [see Acainst 14]. x868 ' 
Hookks Pol. Kfon. iii. (cd. 3) azvVhere dealings are tr.ans- 
i’.ctcd on a large scale, it is'not diffi* ult for commodities to 
be i-.vchangcd against commodities. 1874 ( IWKi.S Short Hist. 
iii. ivj 'i'he v.agiie ex|iressions of the. older charters were 
now exchanged for precise and elaborate jirovisions. 

•fc. To oiitain (souiclhiug) in exchange //>/*. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. IV. i. 84 Whnt, shall thou ixcliangc 
for ragges, roabes. 1596 Si k.nscr F. Q. mi. vi. 6 Ne slice 
the law'i's of Nature oin-'ly brake, Hut eke of Justice. .Ami 
death for life exchanged foolishlie. 

2 . 'Jo give and receive reciprocally; to make an 
exchange of; to interchange'. Const, sing, or pi. 
obj. with (a person). 

x6oa .SiivKs. If am. v. ii. 310 Exchange forgiuenesse with 
me, Ni.ililo ITamIct. t6ii - - ll'int. T. iv. iv. 2X4 She wold 
not n.xi;han::o Ih-sh with one tbnl low’d her. 1698 Luhi,ow 
. 1 /cw. '1721) I. 47 The great .Shot w'.'is cxch.Tiigcd on bolh 
••ides r.ir the sp.TCc of an Hour. X71X Audison .S'/fri?. No. 

TV P I do not rcmeinber that we h.avc cxch.anged a Word 
together iheNC five Years. 1797 M.'iS. RMicn.ii fk Italian 
vii, Would we could exchange natures with him for a mo- 
merit. X83S H r. Martinkai.' F.achSf All vi. 79 'I'hcy ex- 
•rhanged smiles, and understood one another immediately. 

II. H. Wilson Prit. India 11 . 417 No engagements 
of allegiance or jirotcction had ever been exchanged. 1855 
-\I.\cAi.i.AV HiH. Png. III. 5 Llow.s were oxchangtal. 

3 . Mil. and Naval, a. To give up a jjrisoncr to 
t!ie enemy in rctiim for one taken by them. 

17*6 TiNUAt- Papin's Hist. fed. 2) I. votA’ Matild.T 
..Consented he should Ije exchanged for the King. 1853 
SToronFi.F.R Mil. Pncycl., Prisoners o/lCar .are deprived 
•>f their liV»erty until regularly exchanged. x86o Wooi .sf.v 
/nirod. Inti'iiiai. Law $ 14G. 33^^ T’rismicrs are generally 
exchanged within the same rantc man for man. 

b. almh 'I’o pass, by exchange with another 
officer, /rt?/// or out t/ one regiment or ship into 
another. Cf. Exchange sh. i c. 

1787 Nkkson 10 July ill Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 943 T.icu- 
tenant Hope wished to e.vch.angc out of the Pegasus into 
the IJorcas. 1875 GATifORSK TIakoy Sp. Ho. Com. •/t Fch., 

A poor man may find hims<df in positions where, he could 
mt e.xchange. 1875 Tervi-XYAS /A/V/., The officer above 
ilicm who refuses to exebange out of the battalion. 

4 . intr, rhielly of coin : 'lo be received as an 
rtjui valent /br. 

1776 .V>\M .Smith W. N. i.xi.(T85s> 8g In 1655. .the value 
'•f the MlvtT coin was not kept up by the gold coin ; a guinc.'i 
ih« fi cojiurionly exoh.Tnging for thirty shillings of the worn 
and dipt silv«*.r. 1848 .Vlir.r. Pol. Peon. 111. iii. {1 2 Ihnnand 
and Miuply always rush to an equilibrium, but the condition 
< f stable cquilihrimn is when things exchange f rr each other 
.'ji'cording to their cosi of protlnciion, X890 Sat. Rev. 3 May 
* All English sovereign exciianged a little while ago for 
iliitlrrn nifTfes. 

5 . trans. Change v. Also To cxchany^e into 
- Change v. 6 b. 

riie first quot. may belong to Changf. v. ; schaungen ap- 
pears among the forms of that word in t4tii c. 

Cnrsor M. 479 iGott.i Fra ban his (l.ucifer's] name 
'■changid was, Now es he tald foulc sath.anas. 1548 Gest 
Pr. Masse 85 Can it be hys bodye, onlcs it be cxcluaungcd 


into it T tflB 6 A. Dav Rug. Secretary 1. (169^) 144 Hut. .as 
it much ditfereth . . from the other, is also alike exchanged 
by title, that one tearmed. .Friendship, and this other .. 
Love. cx6oo Shak.**. cix, I returnc againe, Just to 
tlie time, not with the time exchang’d. 

Ezchangeabili^ (eks, tp>:nd,:;abi’llti ). [f. 
next : see -irv.] 'rnc quality or condition of 
being exchangeable. 

*778 WAsiiiNciioN Let, 8 M.ar., Wks. 1834 V. a6o To fix 
thdr [I'uptiired i;iti 7 ens*l exchangeability upon the easiest 
and most uncf|uiv<K'al fiMind.-ition. 1B33 AVro Monthly 
Ma^. XXX VII. 501 Mr. Haihy seems to mistake exchange- 
ahilily for value. z86x Goschkn Por. F.xch. lu To inquire 
how the rate of intcrc.st. .the depreemtion of the currency in 
which the hills arc payable, aflect their exchangeability. 

Exchangeable (ek<,tjji*nd.5ab’l:', a. [t: j*:x- 

CIJANGE 7 J. ■+ -AntE.] 

1 . 'That may be exchanged. Const. yhr. 

^ *65* Hoimrs Leviatk. 11. xxiv. 127 A mans Labour also, 
is a c-oitiiiuwlity exchangeable for benefit. ^ 1778 Washington 
/.et. K Mar., Wks. 1S34 V^ 2.S5 On condition of General Lee 
being declared exchaiigenbic. z8.p Tail's Mag. VII. 63S 
'J'he notes . . are . . not c.isily exch.Tngcablc. iS^'rvNUAtL 
Notes on Light 14 In optics, the position of an object and 
of its inmge are always exsdiangcable. 

2 . Kxt'hantpcahlo value : value estimated by that 
of tlie goods for which a thing may be exchanged. 

1776 Aiiam .S,MnM W. N. (18^161 1 . 1. iv. 38 The principles 
wliicli rcignlate the exchangeable value of cummuditics. 
i8ax 'I'oRRivNS Product. ICcalth 10 Nothing but a vague 
I and inaccurate ii.se of language could have led to the notion 
[ that exchangeable value constitutes wealth. 1834 Ht. Mak- 
j 1 INKAU Moral iii. 86 It Is labour which confers exchange- 
.ible v.nluo. iMa Rcskin Unto this Last How good 
must meat be, in order to posses.s any exchangeable value? 
t 3 . CiiMMi’TATivK 1 b. Obs. rare. 

1573 'r. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 34 a, This Arith- i 
inelical proporLioii Aristotle A.scribcth the exchaungciible 
iastice. 

1 IcMcc Bxoha'ng'eably adv. 

1598 Florio, Scamhiluolet by exchange, mutuall, ex- j 
changcablie. 

Exchan^fer (eks,tJ<“»*nd.;53j). Also 7 (in /.aw) 
-or. [f. as jirec. -1- -kr *.] 

1 . One who exchanges or makes an exchange. 

1531 a Ait 23 Hen. PUL c. 16 The same sale, exchaunge 

or deliucre. .shalbe. .felony, .in the seller, exchaunger or 
deliuerer, 1613 Sir H. Fiscii Lant (1636* ti 6 The ex* 1 
changor nr his lieire may vouch to warranty hy an exchange 
without deed. 164a Ferkins Prof. lik. iv, ^ uOj If .any of 
us the Exchangers dye. before attornment it is not goTii. 
t 2 . A iTRn)cy-ch.ingcr, an cxchangc-hroker ; a 
money-dealer, banker. Ohs. exc. with alUi.sion to 
Ihc N. T. t The King's Exchangers : officers 
appointed by the king to give coin in exchange 
for bullion or plate. 

j *539 Ihni.r.iGrc.'it ' Matt. xxv. 27 TIum oughtest therfore to 
j Iiatic dely lUT'fd my money to I he cxchaungcrs. x^sa A < t 6 
I Pdw. PI, c. 19 § I No man did..t.Tkc no Profit for making 
I of .such Exchange . . except the Kinjjs Exchangers. 1584 
j Kenner Del. < 1 587 1 g8 Christ overthrew the c.\- 

I channgers banckes. x68a Scarlett Exchanges 103 An 
! Exchanger shrmld know in the pl.Ti-cs where Hanks are 
I kept, the onlinary times when the iLink.s arc .shut, a 1704 
I ].(w:ke < J .), 'I'hese exchangers generallychu.se rather to buy 
; bullion than run the risk of melting down our coin. 1866 
i Crump Hanking i y I'hcy | m’’n 5 ularii'\ were also authorised 
I by the state to act as exchangers, and give Roman coins for 
j foreign ones. 

! Ezchanginff (eksitp-nd^igX vhl. sh. ff. as 
prcc. f -1N<; L] The action of the vb. Exciiange. 

*.153 Eue’in Treat. AVtiv hid. (Arli.l 17 At which rx- 
rliaunging of wyiies, one of them siTenkelh another after 
this m.inner. 1594 Hooker P.ccl. Pol. il i. (161 1) ivo This 
was the ancient manner in Lsracl cuiicerning redeeming and 
cxchangint;. 1671 H. M. tr. P.rasm. Colloq. 383 Doth ( iod 
accept of such exchaiigings of suuU? 1819111 Pirton L'pool 
Munic. R,‘c. (1886) 11 , 339 Renewal of leases .and the ex- 
chaii;;ing of lives thereon. 

Exchoat, -or, .altered forms of Escheat, -oh. 
Exchequer (ck-S|tJe’k.M). Forms: 3-6 os- 
choker(o, (4 eschekkere, 4-5 oss-, estoheken, 

5 7 eschequer, -oor, cxcheker, -yr, (0 oschoa- 
quor, eschequler, -our, 7 oxchecker'', 6- ex- 
chequer. [ME. escheker, a. OF. eschequicr (mod. 

F. hhiquier) — It. scaecario^ mcd.L. scaccaritim 
chess-board, f. sracx-ns check, scacchi chess : see 
-AKii'M, -EU. The modern exchequer a literary I 
corruption, cau.scd by mistaking in this wonl | 
for the OF, es- L. cx-y as in esehange^ L. ex- 
cambium y now ICxchange, esploiL E. €.xpluitum^ 
now ExiT.orT, etc. When these words were re- 
fashioned after L. analogies, eschcher was ignorantly 
altered in the same way. For the derivation see 
Chequer, Check.] 

f I. 1 . A chess-board ;—Cheqi;eiij *^.1 I. To 
play at {to) the escheker \ to play at chess, Ohs. 

ii zioo P'loriz 4 til. 344 He wulc Come he nier And bidclc 
he pTcic at he escheker. Whanc hescheker is forh ibro3t 
HIhute p.Tnc.s nc pici hu no^t. c z^ Sir Perumb. 2224 po 
hat willich fo h'lic at hame pieyeh to he cschckkere. 
az4so Hocci.evr MS. Soc. Aniiq. 134 fol. 263 (Halliw.) 
And allc be hit that in that place square Of the listes, 1 
mpiiu the e.stchcker. 1474 Caxton Chess* 135 Ther ben as 
many pnyntcs in the eschequer voyde as fulle. 

II. 'The King’s Exchequer. 

2 . Under the Norman and Angevin kings of 
England : An office or department of state man- 


EXCHEQUEB. 

• aged by the T reasurcr, the Justiciary and the other 
i judgc-s"of the King’s Court, and certain Harons 
appointed hy the King. Its functions combined 
I the collection and administration of the royal 
revenues with the judicial determination of all 
causes relating to revemfe. In the subsequent 
development of this institution, it was gradually 
dividend into two distinct branches, the one being 
cluirged with judicial, the other with adminis- 
trative functions: see 3, 4. 

'J'he name originally referred to the tabic covered with a 
cloth divided into squares, on which the accounts of the 
revenue were kept by means of counters. It is disputed 
whetlier the appIic.'Uioii of the word to the treasury and 
the tribiiriiil connected with it originated in Normandy, 
or whether it w.is imported into Normandy from Fngl.inu. 
After Normandy became part of France, the suunmic court 
of law in that province continued to bear tlie name of 
csehetjuier until the rcigii of Francis I, when this name was 
Mipcr.seded by that of par/rmr.nt. 

Ixe9a Uritton i. i. § 9 Ausi volums nous, qc a nos Es- 
chekers a Westnio.ster ct ay lours eynt nos 'I'hresorers 
et nos Ikuouns illucs juri.sdicciouri. 1339 lAtene Can- 
tuarienses (Rolls) cccclv. I. 480 No/ .^criant* . . vienent a 
Canterbire a nostre Eschekier nur lourc acounte rcmlrc.] 
{'1330 k. IhiUNNK ChroH, (iSfcA 280 To Herwik r.am J>c 
kyiivrc e-schekei-e, Sir Hugh of Cre.'isyngham he w.as than- 
cclcre, Walter of Adniiiiidesham he was tresorere. Z875 
Sruiins Const, Hist. 1 . xi. 377 The Exchequer of the Nor- 
man kiiig.s was the court in which the whole iiiiancial bu.si- 
ness of the country was tran.sacted. 

b. Chancellor of the Exchequer*, an officer ori- 
ginally appoinlctf in the reign of Henry III. as 
assistant to th?; treasurer ; now the responsible 
finance minister of the United Kingdom: sec 
(jHANCELLOll 3. 

C. Exchequer of the Jc 7 vs (L. scaecarium Judse- 
ornm ) : in the thirtccnili ctntiiry, a department of 
the Exchequer which had ch.nrgc of the collection 
of the revenues exacted from the Jt ws. (See C. 
(iross Exchequer of the Je^os in Papers rccul at the 
Anglo-Jezvtsh ExhibitioiL 

3 . (More fully Court of Exchequer, Exchequer 
of Pleas.) A court of law, hi.storically representing 
the Anglo-Norman exchequer in its judicial capa- 
city. iJy the Judicature Act of 1^73 il was con- 
verted into ‘'Inc Exchequer Division ’ of the High 
('ouTt of Justice, and by Order in Council in 1S81 
this was merged in the Queen’s Hench Division. 

'Phe jurisdiction of tho court w.as ihcorelicallv confined to 
matter.*! of revenue, but in practice was gradually exlimdcd 
to all kinds of cases (except ‘ re.nl actiims ’1 by means of the 
legal ficliun that the wrong sufTered by the plaintilf had 
I rendered him uiiabli! to pay his debts to the king. In ad- 
j dition to its jurisdiction .at roinimm law, the court had a 
j jurisdiction in emiilv, abolished in i8^r. ^ In its late.st form 
; It consisted of tlie Cliief Itaron and five jinlgi*s, called the 
; I’aron.s of the Exchequer ; the Chiincellor of the Exchcipier 
j was in theory a member of it, and w,a.s entitled to a voice in 
' its decisions when it .s-it in equity. 

I ^ *489-90 Plump/on Corr. go Your m.attcr in the F.xchcker 
is gievous ; there is iij wry lies .Tgaynst you. a 1553 Uimi.l 
Roystifr t). V. vi, {1847) 85 For sure 1 will pul you up into tin: 
Kschequer. z66z J. SnitMiiiNs Procurations 34 It Is an 
hundred years since the Cvrlifirate upon the C’oitiiTiis.<iion 
of hlelius iiuruirendum . .was relumed into the Kxcheipier. 
Z73» Rope llor. .'iat. 11. ii. 140 'J’he Temple late two brollier 
Serjeants saw. .One lull'd th' Exchequer, and one .stunn'd 
the Rolls. z8x6 J. Manning {title\ Tlie Practice of the 
F.xchcqucr of Pleas. zBay fsee F''ktrfat f. i]. 

: A’. 18x4 Scorr /Par', xxiv, I cannot call you into Ex- 

clici]uer, if you do not think proper to read my iiarrutive. 

b. As the designation of .'inalogou.s court.s in 
Scotland and Ireland : sec quots. The Eixchequcr 
of Scotland wa.s abolished in JS56 (19 .and 20 
Viet. c. 6 \ its functions being transferred to the 
Uoiirt of Session. 

z8t6 Encycl. Perth. IX. 204/2 llie court of exchequer in 
Scuiliiiid has the .same privileges and jurisdiction ns that of 
England. Z833 .Act 344 Will. IP, c. 13 All the Powers 
at present exercised by the said DaronK of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland shall from and after the passing of this 
Act cea.se and determine. 

4 . The office or department of the public service, 
which is chargctl with the receipt and cu.stody of 
the moneys collected by the several departments 
of revenue. 

In early use not distinguished from Treasury; but the 
deparlnicnt of state c.al 1 ed the Treasury has not since the 
rsth century exercised directly the function etyinologic.ally 
indicated by its name. 'Lite office charged with the custody 
o( the revenues was in theory a branch of the Court of Ex- 
chequer (see 3), and was sometimes called the Leaver A‘.r- 
clunjuer, the Exchequer of Receipt, or Receipt of Exchequer, 
to (listingui.sh it from the judicial blanch (Exchequer qf 
Pleas'). By the Exchequer and Audit Act 1866, the offices 
of Comptroller of the Exchc<{uer and Auditor General, and 
the departments over which they presided, were united. 

a 14x0 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 68 Syn thou mai.st not 
be paied in the e.scheker. c Z460 Fortescixf, Abs. 4 Lim. 
Mon. (1714) 43 Tl^ ejHieiisys of which Houshold may sone 
he esteinyd . . by the Clerks of the Escheker. 1355 Kdkn 
Decades 133 The fyfthc portion dewc to the kynges Exche- 
ker. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 33 bt To hoc one of his 
phe kynges] chamberlakies of his reccite of his Esche- 
tier. XMi F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. //. § 4 (1876) 7 
'he Contrerollour ought to keepe a coiintre roll against the 
tresorcr of the warderobe , . and testefy it in thexcheker upon 
the ihresorcrs account. ^638 Dk. Hamilton in //. Papers 
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(Camden) S4 Itt onlie restheth hou ho shall he payed, for in 
your excheker hcire ther is none. Cowri. InU^. 

s. V., The other [part of the court] is called The KeccU of 
the Exchequer, which is proiwrtv employed in the receiv- 
ing and paying of Monty. ^ 1793 Chamtikrk Cycl. Supp, s. v., 
Exchequer is more particularly used for a chamber, or 
apartment, in Westminster 4 iall, consisting pf two parts . . 
the lower Exch^tier. 1768 Priestley LecU Hist. v. Ixiv. 
^T4 'i'he money is lying in the exchequer to discharge the 
interest of the old debt, Bancroft Hist, U. S. 111 . 

vi. 370 His {Orenville's] desire was for . . a tcllership in t)io. 
cxcnciiuer. 

b. y'Ae Exchequer : short for ' the contents of 
the Exchequer’. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1. (1843) 2/1 The exchequer 
being so exhausted with the debts of king James. 167Z 
C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 6a Y" exchequer is at soc 
low an ebbe. 

5 . In extended sense : A royal or national trea- 
sniy. 

*385-73 Cooper T/u'saurust Ad aerarium rationes has 
rejerre, to bring in his acrompt to the cscheker. x6oo Hol- 
land Livy XXIV. xxiv. 523 The souldiours were, . .dayly main* 
teined and fed out ol the. Kings eschequer. X756-7 tr. 
Keyslet^s Trav. (1760) IV. aaa The exchequer fur Hungary 
is kept .Tl rroKbiirg. 1783 Wat.son /’/////)>//// 1839) 221 
For the benefit of bis exchequer, he might sell the rest for 
slaves to his Christian subjects ill .Spain and Italy. 1844 
11 . H. Wilson itrit. India II. 471 A surplus revenue and 
an uneinb.arrassed ex(:hc(]ucr. i8m Pkkscuit Rhilip //, i. 
ii. (1857) TQ It seemed to his Spunish subjects that he rarely 
visited them, except when his exchequer required to be 
replenished. 

b. (Common in 17th c. ; now rare.''^ 

1589 Nashe (mvwt'z /I Pref. (i6t6)6 The Exche- 
quer of eloquence, Sir John Clu;ckc. 1596 •— Saffron 
Walden He would.. bee a more rare Exchequer of the 
Muses, than rich Ga/a for w'e.alth. 1633 llrYwoun 
i'rav. 11. Wks. 1871 IV. 31 Of all tin: IVtasures of my 
Hopes and j..oue, Voii wereth' Exchequer, they were .Stor'd 
in you. x66o Boyle Seraph. Liv>e xiv. (170*;) gi Love it- 
self (that poor man’s Surety and Exchequcri. 1737 M. 
Green Spleen (K.), Sclmobhelps 1 want, to . . coininit a 
theft On wealth in Greek exchequers left. x88i <i. W. 
Cable .Mate. De/pitine ii. lo 'J’lic soul of honour . . frank 
—the very exchequer of truth. 

0 . transf. The pecuniary possessions, the ‘c,ash- 
box’, ‘ piirsf?’, of a private person, a society, etc. 

x6i8 Bolton I'lvnts (i6 |6) ;?i6 The iioorc should live upon 
their own c.\che(picr. 1675 Tkaukrne /r/A/cx x.xviU. 
4^5 A ]ialace and a cM.-u:h, an exchequer full of gold , • arc 
.all the grounds of the rc.spcct that they pay us. x68^ South 
.S' l^w. (1737' I. x. 381 A command, or c.all to be liberal .. 
.shuts up every private man’s exchequer. X823 Lamu P'lia 
(18(7) 32 'I’liese were ..fectlorsof bis exchequer, .to whom 
he Imd occasionally been beholden for a loan. 1855 'lit ack- 
EKAV luitai Hoots iii, The . . impoverished state of my ex- 
rhcfjuer. 

7 . altrilf. and Comh.^ as exchequer’hook. -bullion^ 
•charnel hr (rare), -siandanL Also exchequer- 
bill, a bill of credit issued by authority of Parlia- 
ment (first in 1696), bcariiii' interest at the current 
rate; hence exohequor-bill-offloo, the office 
where exchequer- bills are issued and received ; 
oxchequor-bond, a bond (see Bonn 10) is-sued 
by the Exchequer at a fixed r.ile of iiiterc.st and 
lor a fixed period ; exchequer- court Court of 
Exchequer (see 3) ; .also, ‘ the Prcroij.ative C0111I 
of the Archbishop of York * (Bailey) ; exohoquer- 
mon, an official of the OKchequer; exchequer- 
note « exchequer-hill ; exchequer- talliee (see 
Tally), the notched sticks with which the ac- 
counts of the Eixchcquer were formerly kept. Also 
ICXCHEQUBK-CHAMOEK. 

X701 Lend. Caa. No. 3694/4 Lost . . 3 ^Exchequer Bills of 
5/. each. 1799 Hist, h'.urope in Ann. Reg. igi/r Exr.he- 
quer-bill.s to the amount of ^ j.iXKJ.ooo, xSm Macaui.av 
Hist. Eng. IV. 698 In the midst of the geiieral distress and 
confusion .TUficared the first Kxchfqu«;r Hills. 1813 Ex- 
aminer 12 Apr. 237/t A crowd of brokers . . boset the ■^Ex- 
chequer- Bill-Office. 1859 M'CuLLOtm Diet. Conimene fin 
In i 8.S3 * Exchequer Bonds were issued bearing interest at 
ail per cent, for ten years, x^ K. Watt Hild. JUit. 4x0.1 
'I’he ^Exchequer Book, entitled Liber Niger Snac<’..Trli. 
1805 P. L. D. BoNiioTii (////.*) Logarithm T.ables, nd.T])ted 
to (he c.ilcuIation of ’'Exchequer Dtilliuti. 1824 Byron yuan 
XVI. xcviii, All *E.Kchcquer Chancellors endeavour, .to clis- 
pen.se with Cocker’s rigours. z7SZ-z8oo Bailey, *E.rc/ie- 
qner Court. 1853 Marsden Earfy Purit. 401 A merch.mt 
of r.ondon was brought before the ^exchequer court for not 
paying tonnage .and poundage. 15^ t'omson Calvin s 
S erni. Tim. 223/1 We shall lark no "Eschequer man to put 
vs in shute. 1625 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11650]) I. 207 'J'he 
Exchequer-man making his profit from the Kings wants. 
1^5 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 1796, 70/t 'J’he discount 
given occasion.'illy on *l«)xchequer notes was equally dis- 
creditable and alarming. z6iS3 R.^ Ma.son in Bulwcr .'/ ntliro- 
pomet. Let. to Author, Ancf so insolently violate the *Ex- 
chequer standard of Heaven without a blush, xteo Ciiit.D 
Disc, TradoiviA. 4) 21 Such as have di.spo^eu of hi.s Maie.sty's 
•Exchequer-tallies. 

Szchequer (eksil/e-koj), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To place in an exchequer or treasury ; 
to treasure up. Ohs. rare-^, 

1705 HicKERiNdiLL Priest-er. 11. vii. TI7 Va.st Bulk and 
Heaps of Treasure exdie({uer’d in the laiteran Palace. 

2 . To proceed against (a tXTSon) in the Court 

of Exchequer. * 

1809 Ckroff. in Ann. Reg. 408/2 The lord was exche- 
quered ; that is, llie attorney-general filed his information 
against him. x8^ j. T. Hewlert Parsons Kf IV. xl, If 
ever he heard of Titus, .shooting, .on his grounds again, he 


would exchequer him a.s sure a.s he was bom. 1864 .Sir F. 
Palgravb Norm. 4* Eng.W. 215 Anselm was Exchequered 
for the imputed fault, 
b. (.Sec quol. 1.S67X 

1828 Southey in Q. Uev. XX.XVI(I. 93 The vessel 
was seized by a custom-house olficer, brought back and 
exchequered. 1867 Smyth SaitoPs W’ord-bk^ Exchequered^ 
seized by government oftlccis .ts contraband. 

Szchoquer • chaiiibert Also CnKqujiiit- 

OHAMHER. 

1 . The chamber devoted to the bu.=ines3 of the 
royitl exchequer. 

(x49^-z6zz : see Chxqdkr-chamukr x.] zSxp Pantologia 
s, V. hxehequcr^ The court of equity is held in the exche- 
quer chamber before the (rea.surcr, chancellor, and barun.s. 

2 . ‘A liibunal of error .and appeal’ (Wharton) 
abolishwl in 1875 by the Judicature Acts, which 
transferred its juiisriietioii lo the Court of Appeal. 

[1528-1714 : see CiiK(.>UKR-ciiAMitKM 2.] 1640 Saint- John 
(iille)t Argument on the case of Ship-money, before the 
Judges in the Excheiltter-Ghamlier. 1768 IIlack.stonf. 
Comm. HI. 56 The court of exchequer chuiiibt;r. .then con- 
sists of all the judges of the three superior court.s. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (i876> II. xviii. 18 The cause .. w.ts 
heard . . before all the judges in the exclierjucr-i hauiber. 
1638 Penny C>< 1 . X. iit>/2 'Phe Court of Exchequer cliaiul'»er 
was first erected iti England by .stat. 31 Edw. III. 1848 
Wharton I.aw Lex. s. v. Exeheqner. The 40 (ieo. III. c. 
39, established a Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland. 

Exchete, -er, -our, obs. f. E.souk.\t, -oh. 
ExchGW(e, -chue, obs. If. Eschew v. 1 
Ezeide (eksai-d), v.^ [ad. L. exchic-re to cut 
out, f. cx- out -f csedt^re to cut.] Dans. I'o cut 
out. Also fig. Hence Exci’ded ffl. a. 

x7 S8 J.S.A.* Drau's Observ. Surg. (1771)78 We were 
obliged to cxciclc. .the Bigness of a Large Nut. xBio La.mu 
Final Alem., To ICords^v. 250 The gods . . rut off evtrry 
seed of envy in his bosom. But with envy they cxniiled 
curiosity also. 1883 Ameruan VI. 397 'I’hc excideJ part.s. 
x888 Gi .ADSToSK in 19/4 Cent. May 781 Our L»rd’s divinity 
dr.iws after it all that Robert El&incrc would excldc. 

t Ezci‘dioii. Obs. rarc~K [luX. \.. cxcidiou- 
em dcstruclion, believed lo be f. exscid-. exscind- 
ire to extirpate, destroy, f. r a- out + siimlcre lo 
cut,] Extirpation, dcbtruction. 

X490CAXTON Eneydos i.(i 8 »x 0 »t 'J’roye wa.s enuyronned in 
fourmc of siege, and of excidyon, by Agameiioii. 

t Exorpientf and sh. ols. [ad. I.. exd’ 
pienFeuL pj"- pplc- of exciphe lu l.nke out, except, 
take up, receive, f. ex- out -b capi^re to take.] 

A. adj. That takes exception ; object iiqr. 

1726 Ayliffk Parerg. 252 'I he persons pronouncing it 
lEvcominunicationh ought to be set forth in the Pleading 
by (lie Party Excipient within eight Hays. 

B. sh. 1. ( )iic who takes up or receives in suc- 
cession. rare. 

1852 Tail's Mag. XTX. 605 That excipient of avuncular 
trad i lions first (]uotes from the reply made by Napoleon. 

2 . i.See<|iu>t. 1753 ) 

*753Giia.mi.ikr.s Cfc/.Supp.f Excipient., a. icriii used to ox 
pre-iN th.it ingredient in acomtHiuiid incdii.'ine, the business 
f)f which i-s to receive all the rest; .such is the conserve in 
elecluarics, the syrup in hohisscs &c. 1831 J. I>avh:s 

.Manual Mat. Med. 25 'I’lie excipient serves as a vehhde. 
1890 Nation (N, Y.) 10 Apr. 287 2 .Sugar of milk.. as an 
cxcipietii ill such medicines as lacto-pcptine, pepsint;, etc. 

3 . The material or surface that receive.? the pig- 
ments in painting. 

1855 Ir. Lahartds Arts Mid. Ages iv. loi Painting on a 
iiiclallic excipient. 

Ezciple (e'ksip’l), Ezcipzle (eksiplMl). 

Anglicized forms of next. 

x866 in Treas. Pot. 

II Ezcipulxun (eksi pi/zli^m). Ho.L [L. exci~ 
puliim a Tcce[)tacle, found only in pi., f. excipih'e : 
sec P'.xoiPiE.NT.] A layer of cells lying liemath 
and j)artially enclosing, as a cup, the Ai^otuecium 
( q.v.) in lichens. 

X857 BfcKKLLFvY Cryptog. Pot. 6 202. 284 Thc form of the 
ajFcrture depends up«jn the fonn of the apoihcrinm, or cx- 
cipulum, the margins of which arc rounded. 1874 Coouic 
Fungi 37 There is no proper excipulum or peridium. xBBa 
V'lNF.s .V/i<- 4 r’ Pot. 324 'J’he part of the th.illus which sur- 
rounds the cxcipulum rises and grows with it forming a 
bowl like rim. 

Ezcinable (cksoi'zab’B, tf.l [f. Excm.sk w.i + 
•AiiLE.] Needing to be excised or expunged. 

. *835 Cluttnb. yml. IV. 36-2 I’hcrc arc excis,ihle passages 
in Shakspeare. 

Ezcisable (ck.sai*zab’l\ a.- Also 71) ez- 
claeable. [f. Excise ik'^ 4- -able.] Of things : 
Liable or subject to excise duty. Of persons: 
Ij’able to the iinjfosition of excise duty. 

x6^ L ond. Gas. No. 2416/3 'I'hc Brewers and Retailers* 
of Exci--able Liquors. 1797 Hurkk Regie. I'eace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 4oCAThc general licences which the law requires lo 
be taken out by all dealers iti cxciseabic roinmodiiies. 1858 
Brujht Ke/t>r$n^i Dec., Everyman who., consumes 
.iny excist:,iblc articles, pay.s taxc.s. 1876 Bancroit Hist. 
U.S. 111 . xxii. 563 I’he Americans were henceforw'.ird ex- 
r.isal>le and t;ixaklc at the mercy of parliament. Moti. A dvl.. 
I, A. B. . . do hereby give notice that it is niy intention to 
apply, .for a License to sell ExciK.ible Liquors by Retail. 

Szeise (ekj'ai’z), sh. Also 5, 7 ezeyao, 7 ac- 
cize, 7 '-f^ accise. [ajqi. a. MDii. e.xcijs^ exziis (1406 
in Kmrboekcn van ae. Stad Leiden 14), .il^o aa ijsy 
prob. ad. OF. acccU tax (12th c., liming with 
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defeU L. depnsuni) or some earlier form :-latc 
L. type *accensuM^ verbal sb. f. accMtsdre to tax 
(whence OP', aeeenser, acenser]^ f, ad to + census 
tax : see CKNau.s. 

OF. had also the learned form eucens^ whence prob. 
MDu. exHjns^ exchi/HSj mud.Du. aedjns. - 4 ‘'or the treat- 
ment of lute L. or primitive Romanic ^(«)£ in c.irly adouiion^ 
into Du., cf. Du. spin vi.md, repr. late L, expifusat anAcijns 
repr. L. cAhsus. 'I’lie mud. F. accise occurs only with refer 
ence to the Ia)w Countries and England, and is prob. 
adopted from lJu. A mcd. L. aceisia is mentioned by Du 
Cange (who gives no ouots.) as occurring in imperial docu- 
ments as a variant of a.is/5(i (sec Assi/f.) ; this may be a 
latinizaiiun of the MDii. word. In Du. the two words aieijs 
‘excise’ and assi/s ' ' have Iweii lo a great extent con- 

fused, having both the meaning ‘ lax ’ ; the Du. etymologists 
regard the former a.s a corruption of the Latter, and the form 
neeijns as a furlher corruption due to Confusion with eijns, 
Lat. census. ^ By Lat. wriieis in the Low C'ountnc.s (16-17IU 
c. » the Word is often reiidereil by excensus. The notion I'f 
derivation from L. excisnm ‘ something cut oul'tcf, Exclsf 
r.i) niay have been the cau^e of the .sul>htitulion of c.i- for 
tec- in the MDu. form,) 

»| 1 . gen. Any loll or tax. 

1x490 Commercial Treaty Eng. 4- Florence in Rymer 
/'.cZXIL (Ju:ls excisas, gabellas, et dacias diet! .subditi 
Regis Augli-x- in dicta civitale l^isarum .solvent ei dahunt. | 
X494 Fauy.^n Chron. vii. 505 As well by chauiigynge of 
the moneys as other m.any vnkTull exeysys. 1555 Brad- 
ford in .Strype Ecxl. Mem. III. App. xlv. 135 Sp w^ they. . 
bringe in exi:.i.s(:s upon cytie and vyilage. 1622 AIalyni:.s 
Anc. Laiv-Merch. r93WhcrcasCuslomes, Subsidies, I iiqK>.si- 
tions, Toics, Accizes, Tinpo.sts and other duties, .arc due by 
llic Law of N.Tiiims. 1631 Masssisckh^ Emperor East 1. ii, 
No man should dare I'n. .kill a lien Without excise, a 1763 
SiiENSTONK I.tyitUSy Stanuis^ lie .. Full gladly i»ays four 
parts ill eight 'I'o taxes and excl.scs. 

2 . spec. ‘A duty charged on home goods, either 
in the process of their rnaiuifacture or before tludr 
sale to the home coiLSiimer.? ’ {limy cl. Hr it.), lii 
England this kind of taxation was first adopted in 
1643, in acknowledged imitation of the e.xample 
ofllolland. It long continued to be highly un 
popular * sec Johnson’s definition below. 

'I'lie taxes levied under die ri:uiic (if Exci.se by the Ordin- 
ance of 1643 included certain duties imposed, in uddition to 
the ciLstoms, on v.-irious foreign produc.ls; it was not until 
ibe present cenlury that the aciual iisr of the word became 
.strictly conforiru*<l to the preceding dcfinllion. 

a. in Holland. 

X596 Svv'H'ixM State Ircl. Wks.(i;icibe'.i6fio/!f All the lownes 
of the Lowc Countreyes doe cult upon tlieiMMdves an ex- 
ci- e of all tliinges lowardi; tlu: nuTynlenainice of the warre. 
1613 in North. .V. 4 (J. I. 73 'I'hc t’onsergvrie is L ie of all 
exeyse-i of wync and beii. <. 1645 li(uvL'.l.L Lett. 1 . 1. vii, 
Tlu; monstrous Aci.ises which arc impos’d upon all sorts of 
(Joinmodities fin Am,stcrdani|. 1665 Sun'. .-Iff. Nether/. 193 
'riitdr very enemies, though they hale the .Stales, yet love, 
tlieir Liquor, and pay E.xcise. 1690 Ctni.n Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 5 'J’hft Liwne.s.s of their riLstoms, and th«: height of 
I heir excise, which is cerUiinly the most equ.Tl and indifferci.l 
tax in the W'orld. 

b. in England or the United Kingdom. 

X643 Peclar. Ho. Cotn. 8 Oct., Aspersions ai c by malignant 
persons cast upon this House that they inteuil to . . lay e.\- 
oi/es upon . . i.ommoditics. 1643 Ord. Lords 4 Com. 22 
July § •-! An Olfice. .is hereby erecled. .cjilleil or known by 
the name of the OlTice of Excise or New Impost. 1647 
Cl ARi NDON Hist. Keb. vn, 0843) 471/1 'I bis IJiily 2-2, 1643! 
wa.s dm tiist time that ever the name of dm })uynient of ex- 
cise was luwil of, or jiractised in England. 1667 Marvfi 1. 
7 'f» a /'airtter. Excise ..With hundred row's of teeth, the. 
.shark exceeds, And on all tiade.s like. (ras.-.awar .she feeds. 
*755 Johnson Excise^ a hateful lav levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common judges of propel ty, 
but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 1776 
Ad.\.m Smi'iii tv. N. (1869) 11 . V. ii. 492 Such duties. .Kcoim. 
properly a sort of inland customs or •' a fise.s. 1845 M ' C ullocii 
Taxation ti. vi. § 1 (1852) 271 'Huj dutyim biick.s, the article 
most recently .subjected to the excise, w.t.s imposed in 17S4. 

c. in the United .St.itesi. 

1789 ' 1 '. JitH'hR.soN Writ. (1859) III- 17 Excise is .a duty 
. .p:ud in the band.s of the consiirner or n tailer. Ib/d. Hut 
in M.Tssacliuselts they have perverted the word oxci.se to 
mean a lax on all liquors, whether paid in die moment of 
importation oral a later mumeiti, .and on nothing else. 1875 
A. Dklm.xr in ydinson’s Nero t.'niv. F.ncycl.y Exci.so..m 
the U. S. . . is confined to the tax on the producliou or .sale 
of spirituous or fcrincim-.d liqui.>rs, or the productive capa- 
city of liquor stills, revenue fnnu liquor stamps, etc. ^ 

cl. Hoard, Commissioner, Officer, .Supa visor of 
Excise, t.>r Excise Rti'enuc. 

1695 LunwFM. Hrief Eel. 16 Jan., The officers of the excise 
there [Brisioll w’ill be rlismid. 1724 Watt.s Logic 52 \ 
supervisor of the e.vci-*e.. 1815 Scon Guy At. iii, I hae n 
couNin at the i»oai <1 of excise - tliat’s (’ommi.ssioner Bertram. 
1819 Pantologia s.v. Excise /<rri'.v, 'I hc ollicers of excise arc 
tube appointed., by the commissioners. I bid. s.v. Ext ise 
lav.'i, l.'ommissioners of excise are empowered to make 
restitution t>f exciseahle goods. Penny Cycl, X. X11/2 
The cofnmis.sioriers of excise revenue, 
e. transf. mo\ fig. 

1658 I*'. OsuoHNb iiist. Mem.Q. Eliz. 36 Greatnesse, set- 
dome admitted to a cheap Market : Sellers recompensing 
their want of honour, by the Excise they put on such as, 
owne it. #11659 GLtVF.i.AND (J.), Ainhiiimis now to take 
excise Of a moie fragrant paradise. a 1683 Ol.DHAM Poet. 
Wks. (1686) 95 -^nd for each plca.HurahIc .sin cxai.tH excise. 

3 . I’.aynicrit 01 imposition of excise. Oh. 

tjio SiFi i.K Tatter No. 183 F 1 'J'he Brewer in his F-xche, 
die Merchant in hi.s (?ustoms. .think never the W'oriie of 
ihcmsdve.s for being guilty of their re,si>rclivc Frauds to- 
wards the Publick. 173a PcjI'E Ep. Bathurst x 30 Ask you 
why J’bryne the whole auction buys ? Phryn^ fotesec's a 
general excise. 1733 Swift Advice to Ertemen oJ Dublin 
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Wkf.. 1745 VIII. tga A pamphlet primed in England by 
auihoriijV to juNlify the bill for a general excise. 

4. The govemment office or department charged 
with the collection of excise. Now merged in the 
Department of Inland Revenue. 

1764 Coui*FR 7 rtVit IV. 504 ‘I'h’ excise is fatten'd with the 
rich icsuJl Of .'dl ihii, riot. 1838 ( jv/. X. iii/a The 

i.ist named (teal of these (foreign products] was the last 
that w.is withdrawn from the management of the Excise. 

Tti-xation 11. vi. (185a) ^49 The vexatious 
surveillance formerly exercised by the excise. 1884 Poe 
Fnstaa' sao It's not the first time she ha.s baulked tlic liun* 
jpy hounds of the Excise. 

O. aitrih.y ns exdse-bill^ -commisnoners^ ^dueSt 
-duty, ‘home, daws, -office, -feoffie, -s/*ies, -system, 
-yacht, etc. Excise duties, those collected by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, or its olficcrs, com- 
prising many to wliich the name ‘excise * does not 
properly belong, e.f^. the lax for armorial bcar- 
ings, game licenses, etc. Also Kxoiskman. 

*733 Mayor I.ondos in Swiff s Lttt.f Aug.,^ In the Kate 
.'iflTair of the * Excise Dill. .1 acted consistent with . . honest 
princifdcs. x 8 a 8 Cari.yi.k Misc . (1857) I. 196 'I'he Honour- 
able * Excise Comniissionei'R. tbid . 201 Cuniputtng ^excise- 
tlucs upon tallow, 1751 Pr>f. Arbttfhiofs Union 

Wks. 11 . 174 A Parrel of Beer, or Ale.. is never to pay 
in.>re than two .Sliillings Sterling ♦E.xcisc-Diity. 1834 th'ii. 
Hush. 1. 378 In con sequence of the foriiier e.vcise duty, .the 
use of salt, as manure, has been upon too liinited n scale. 
c 164s HowKi.t. Lett. (16501 11 . 107 They burnt down to the 
grownd tlie ^Excise house in Sniithneld. *765 I’.i.acksvone 
Comm. I. 318 The rigour and .arbilr.'iry proceedings of 
•cxcise-Kaws. 1698-9 Ludlow Mem. 1 (. .S9 jR.) An order 
given to the '^Excisc officc for satisfying an old debt. 1738 
((». S.MIII1] Cur. A’f’Ai/. K. igo They go to the Accise 
Dffice. to pay the Duty. i8ao Shfi.i.ky (J-’iti/ns 11. i. 178 
l.K'ulies . . Walked . . I’lirough rchcls . . Tithc-iinxtors, and 
^excise people, uninjured ! 1676 iMAMVi;LL Mr. Smirke 
Wks. 1875 IV. TO They itinerated like *e.\cise spyes from 
one house to another. 1873 Financiat Rc/ormor May 78 
note. Exactly descriptive of the effects of our ^Excise sys- 
tem. 181S Scott Guy M. iii. Little curlic (hxlfrey. .he's on 
board an '’excise y.arht. 

Excise (fks^i z). [f. L cxtJs- ppl. Stem of 

excidire lo cut out, f. 4L1- out t-ewdde to cut.] 

•t* 1. frans. To cut olT a portion of skin from (a 
person); = CiftcuMcJ8R f. 'J‘hc (jiiot.s. refer chiefly 
lo an analogous ojieration u[)on females. 

1634 Sir '(’. Hkrbkrt Truzf. i 63 Suoli women or girlcs of 
Chrixlians that live in slavery, by price or coiujuesi, arc ex- 
cised forco.'thly, X650 Bui.wkr Anthropomet. Pief., Women 
.'ire, as an orimmcnt, c.vcis’d. Ibid. xx. '2<:>9 The Mahomet- 
ans of Afiicado cxci.se themselves. 

2 . 'I’o cut out (a passage or .sentence) from the 
context ; to expunge. 

1647 I. IliRKi-.siiKAD AsAumhiy-Man To Rdr., They ICx- 
fis’d wn.Tt they liked not. 1874 (L R. Rkvnoi.ds John 
Hnpi. ii. Marcion excised oth»*r portions of the Gospel 
which contradict his views. 1884 MiVtch. Exam, q Apr. 
5/6 All refcreiue to Ireland shall be excised from the Bill. 

3. To cut out (.a limb, organ, etc. \ Alsoy?^’’. 
1836 Todd ( ‘yet. Anat. 1. 792/3 Tin? heiart of a .salani.indcr 

ntziy be excised, and yet the aniin;d will live for several 
hours. *875 Ic. Whiti-: Ei/e in Christ in. x.\. (1878! 278 Wc 
do not understand how by transgression he (Adam] suc- 
ceeded in excising one. part of his nature. 

4. To cut or hollow out ; to notch. Chiefly Bot. 
and Zool. 

xiffi Banister Hist. Mnn I. 32 The transuerse Processes 
of Os sacrum . . are excised, and engrauen. 1851 Darwin 
Cirripi'diii 121 Scutal margin I of DiUte/apsis wanvkht] 
deeply exci.sed .at a point corrcsp<..ndi:ig witli the apex of 
the scuta. 1870 Hookfr Stud. Eior. 102 Vicia sativa . . 
leaflets linear-obovate, obtuse trunr.Ttc or cxci.scd at the 

Ffciice Exci'sod ppl. a. : see 3 and 4 . 
z866 T. Wkioiit in Intell. Obsen>. No. 50. 143 E.xcised 
marks and .sculptures on stones. 1871 Daily News 13 Ecb., 
On either side of the excised joiiit,s. 

£xciS6 (cks^i’z), TA- [f. Kxci.SE sb.] 

1 1. tram. a. To imjiose an excise 01 tax upon 
(a thing). Also transf. and fig. Obs. 

1659 litNi.owfS Throph. III. xeix. 49 T.ovc*, Thou canst.. 
such orrgrowM Behemoths please A.s t.ax the scaly Nation, 
and excise the Seas, a 1659 Ci.evkland Hne 4 Cry iii, 
When zealous hinting and the yawn F-xci.sc our Miniver 
and Law'll. z66s Penv Taxes The first way W'c pro- 
pose, is, to excise the very land itself in kind. 2761 
Cmurciiili, NiffCtt in Chaim. Poets XIV. 286 No -St-atcsinan 
e’er will find it worth his pains 'I’o tax our labours, and ex- 
cise our brains, a 1764 Llovd Charity Poet. Wks. 1774 IT. 
I'JS Worth is excis’d, and Virtue pay.s A heavy Tax for bar- 
len praise. 1765 Blackstonk Comm. I, 3'3o Brandies and 
other .spirits are now excised at the distillery. 

b. 'Jo force (a person) lo pay an excise-due ; 
hence, to overcharge ; tilsoy?^. 
a 1659 Ct.KVKi.AND London Lmiy in Wks. fi687) 238 
Thus purely now herself homewards she packx, Exci.s'd in 
all the dialects of her knacks: .Squeezed to the utmost 
riiread, and Kitest Grain. 1687 W. W. in ClezfelancCs IVks. 
2?.i Vet did he ne’er Excise the Natives; nor Made For- 
rcign .Mines unto his Mint bring Oar. 173* Port 1 1 or. Sat. 
V‘ ‘h bi Southsca days not happier, when surmis'd I’he 
Lord ol ■( housiinds, than if now Excis’d. 1815 Scot t Guy 
M. xliv, ‘ Wc'II no fscisc you neither, though we live .sae 
near the Custom-house.’ <:x83o ~ Monast. Introd. Ep., 

I wadiia hue cxdsed Johnnie.' 
t '1 o deduct by way of excise. Obs. rare~^. 
xiJt^Gnardian 11 May (lys^i) 232 Tis impossible to con- 
ceive tt..Tt more than an eighth part can b« excised frgm 
toe expencfs of your subjects. 

licnee Exci sing ///. a. 
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1735 Popi: Donne, Sat. iv. 147 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 
or l.*idy vole, But some excising Ckiurtier will have toll 
Szeisoman (eks^i'zmd&n). [f. Excise sb. -t- 
Man.] An officer employed to collect excise 
duties and prevent infringement of the excise laws. 

1647 f>mi>rrARn {title). The Committee Man curried . . 

A Comedy, .discovering the (Corruption of (Committee Men 
and Excisemen. x68z Prideaux Lett. (C,ainden) 107 The 
mayor huveing unreasonably taken many licences for ale 
houses without a le;;al cause, the exc^emen came and com- 
plained to the Vice-Chanocllur of it. 0Z704 T, Brown 
Table T. Poems 133 A broken Shopkeeper, ciid.s in an Ex- 
ciseman. 1789 J. PiLKiNiiTOM View Derbyshire I. 405 
Mathematical rufers and cxcu»etnen’.H gauging Htick.s. x8b8 
Cahi.vi.i-! Cril. Misc. Kss., Bums Wk.s. VK. 67 To- 
morrow he must go drudge as an exciseman. 1863 Fawcfti' 
Pol. Keon. iv. iii. ssj 'I he exciseman can visit the malt- 
house whenever he plca.scs. 

riciicc Bxoi'MmaxiBliip, the office of exciseman. 

1837 lxx:KHAHr Life Scott (F. Hall'. 

Z£EOi 8 io& (eksi\:;on\ [ad. (either directly or 
through Fr. excimn), 1.. exetsim-em^ n. of action 
f. excidifn : see Excise 

1. 'I’he action or process of cutting off or out (any 
part of the body). 

1541 R. CofLAND Galyeds Terap.a\ ijb, Holowe vlcercs 
. .precede of two cau*-es, that is to wete of excy.syyn and of 
croy.sion. 1641 Symovds .Serm. be/'. Ho. Com, I) ij h. In a 
I gangrxnc to endure the excision of a limb. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 17 P 5 The excLion or laceration of the vital 
parts. ^ 1836 Toon Cycl. Anat. I. 462J1 Excision of the 
lower jaw. 1864 Sat. Peru 21 May, Slitting of noses and 
excision of cars had, indeed, gone out of fashion, 
b. fig. 

1791 Han. More Relig. Fas/i. IVorld 133 A Christian life 
scctns lo consist of two thing.s. .the adoption of good habits, 
and the. tixciNion of .such as arc evil. 1796 M omsk A mer. Geog. 
II. By a manife.sto published March25, 1793. .it iPoKandJ 
j underwent another excision. X85X Koiikrtson Serm. Ser. 
iv. ix. (1863) I. 6 t 'J'hc manlier and more vigorous fceling.s 
and eiuotiutis did not undergo excision. 1878 Leckv 
in \%th C. 1 . iii. 435 Defoe .and the Speaker Onslow Ixith 
desired the excision of rotten boroughs. 

2. Tlic action of cutting off from existence ; de- 
structioti ; extirpation ; the condition or state of 
being cut off. Also^.|f. 

1490 Caxton Eueydos xxi. (1890) 76 All the grekes folkc 
swore that troye sholtl lie distroyed. The harde cotispyr- 
acion of the same gretc exeysion was iiiade ferre from iny 
landc. 1531 Elyot Gojt. 11 . iii. xxiii. 358 O puure and 
mi.serable citie ! wlml .sondry tourmentes, excisions, .and 
other cuill aduentures bathe hapned unto the. i6rf Donnk 
.Serm. xxi. 21 r a. It shall not work .is :i Circumcision, l.iut 
as an Excision ; not as a lopping off, but as a rootinji^' up. | 
170a C. Maihj-r Magn. Chr. 1. lii. <1852) 58 Dsl the iului- 1 
bitants of Plymouth sliotdd revenge th.’it excision of tlieir 
countrymen. 1846 Trkn'ch Mirae. xxiii. (.1862' 343 ' 1 ‘hal | 
accursed race once doomed of Cod to a total excision, root 
and branch. 

3. The Jictiuii of cutting off (a person) from a 
religious society : excommunication. 

1647 Ponoer of Keys iv. 74 Excommunication .. denotes 
the excision from all or any degree of Communion in sacris. 
2699 BuKNEr 39 Art. .xvi. (lycxi; 143 Among the Jews some 
sins were punished by a total exetsion or cutting off. 2834 
Cauntek Orient, .-inn. ix. 118 Doomed to ibe penalties of 
everlasting excision. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 1 L 92 \ wrong | 
[ .. whicli the Mosaic law had punished with exci.sion from | 
I tlic c«)ngrrgation. 

I 4. The aclirm of cutting out or erasing (a pas- 
sage from a book, a clause from a bill, etc.) ; an 
i instance of the same. 

j 2858 Gi.ad.stonk Homer 1 . 42 Shall wc. .hold the received 
text provisionally and subject to excision. 2882 — Sp. at 
l.eeds Oct., It would be my imperative duty lo in.'ikc large 
excision.s. 1884 Manch. Guard. 3 Ocl. 5/5 To throw upon 
the House of Commons the e.\cisioti of the proi)ORed clau.se. 
6. The action of cutting or hollowing out ; in 
quot. concr, A sp.nce hollowed out. rare.. 
i IlArM-.ocK Dorn. Ammem. 29 A spadc-deep excision 

for the planks. . to rest Ujion. 

j Excisor (cks.ii-z6i). rare. [f. ExciSK v!P + -OK.] 
An exciseman. 

2835 JUaikw. Mag, XXXVII. 859 No longer excisors and 
curs’d .supervisors Shall vex u.s. 

lSzcitabilityt(-'ksoi:tabrliti\ [f.ncxt: see-iTY. 
Cf. Fr. ixcitabililJ.] 

1. The quality of being excitable, liability or 
tendency to excitement ; in pi. excitable feelings. 

^ a 1803 Fo.stkr in Life 4 Corr. (1846) I. 187 Excitement 
is excitability too. 2840 C.AViy\i.^ H eroes { 1 858) a^o, I fancy, 
the rigorous earnest man, with his keen excitabillitie.s, was 
not altogether e.Tsy to make luqipy. 2863 Geo. Ei.kit Ro- 
fMola III. 60 Romola. .shrank . . ih>m the shrill excitability 
of tho.se illuminated women. 

2. Bhys. Of an animal or vegetable organ or 

tissue : The capacity of Ixdng excited to its char- 
acteristic activity by the action of a specific stim- 
ulus. (In the Brunonian physiology excitahilily 
or was regarded as the essential prin- 

ciple of vitality ; the earlier quots. refer more or 
less to this theory.) 

1788 J. Brown F.lem. Med, f 14 The property, by which 
both sets of powers act, should be namM Rxettability ; 
and the powers themselves Exciting Powers. 1799 K. 
Darwin PhytoL xiv. i. L 316 ’The buds of vegetables . . pos- 
sess ipiuihility, and .senstbiliiy, and voluntarity, and have 
associations of motion . . But . . the three latter kinds of ex- 
citability arc possessed in a much less degree by vegetable 
buds. 280a bled, ymt. VII L 333 Opium act* primarily on 
the living principle, or, as he terms it, excitability of the 
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system. 2807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 65 In forced plants 
the irritability, or. .exciiabilitV, is exhausted. 28M C01.K- 
RiDCK Aitls Kefl. (1848) I. 34 Pleasiire. .consists in the har- 
inoiiy between the .specific excitability of a living creature, 
and the exciting causes correspondent thereto. i8m Bilsh- 
NAN in Cirt. Sc. (ci865> 11 . 3/1 The chemical laws are 
brought into operation by the agency of an organic excita- 
bility. 2866 Huxley Pkys. ix. (187a) zao The excitability 
of the retina is readily exhausted. 

Excitable (eksm tab’l), a. [ad. L. excitabilis, 
f. excitdre \ see Excitk v. Cf. Fr. exdlab}e!\ 
Capable of being excited ; prone to, or susceptible 
of, e,\cilement ; easily excited. Const, to. 

2609 Br. Barlow Amsiv. Nameless Catholic 305 ’Their 
persons are liable to Deposing and killing ; and their Sub- 
lects excitable to Insurrection, n 2677 Barrow , 9 <frw. xxxii. 
Wks. 1741 I. 342 His affections were . . excitable by their 
due objects, 2837 Lytton F. Maltrav. 35 His flexile and 
excitable fancy was coniuriug up a thousand shapes. 2863 
Miss Braddon Eleanors Piet. I. ii, One of those excit,*ihle 
natures which cannot endure the influence of .strong drinks. 
/>i 864 IIawtiiornk Amer.^ Note-bhs. 1 . 53 lie 
wonderfully excitable to mirth. 

Hence Bzoi'tabtoncss, the condition or quality 
of being excitable. 

287s JowETT Plata led. 2) V. 238 A precaution again.st the 
cxfutablcness of youth. 

E’zoitancy. [f next : see -ANC’Y.] The pro- 
]>erty of exciting or calling into activity, 

2834 Coleridge /.it Rem. IV. 25 The active life or cx- 
citancy belongs to the former, the pas.sive life or excitability 
to the latter. 

Excitant (cksitant, eks 9 i*lant\ (t. and sb. [.id. 
L. e.xdtanl-em, nr. iijile. of cxdtdre ; see Excite. 
Cf. I'V. cxdlant\ 

A. adj. That rouses, excites, or stimulates ; cx- 
! citing, stimulating. Cf. Excite, senses i, f’* 

2607 k. Ckackkni morp Serm. tifioS) 11 Gods grace, in our 
conversion, is not onely an excitant but a viuiricant grace. 
2662 Br. Nu hoi..son Exp.Caiveh. ^1678) 60 1 ’hc Donation 
of Heavenly Grace .. excitant, adjuvant, or co-opcr-int. 
1773 Phil. Trans. LX III. 317 Cushions .. covered with 
. sdx . . .are much more jiowerfiilly cxcit.Ttit. 2802 Med. ymt. 

\ V. 471 The excitant powers of the fixed alkali were not at 
I all, or very little known. 2860 M aynf A'-t/. Lex., Ji.xcitant, 
raising up ; exciting ; provoking ; stimulating. 

B. sb. An agent which excites (org-ans or tissues) 
to incrc.'iscd vital activity ; a stimulant. Also, an 
agent for inducitig electrical action. 

2833 CoLERinr.E Tablc-t. 2 Sept,, I'lie English .nffect 
stimulant nouri.slimcnt— beef and beer. Tli« Krt'indi cx- 
cilanK. .fiK.ohol, champagne. 2836 Tdackw. Mag. X XXTX. 
309 Salts aiTi the excitants of the growth of plants, 2875 
liiiDEORD Sailor's Pocket-hk. viii fed. 2) 300 A warm bath 
. . should only be employed as .*1 momentary excilaiil. 2885 
Pali Malt G. 11 Feb. 4/2 A weak solution of potash as the 
e.\cit:int. 

t E'ZCitata, v. Obs. Also 6 exitat. Pa. tense 
6 excitate. [f. 1 .. excitiit- pj)!. stem of eadldre: 
see Excite.] Excite. 

2548 Br. IIoorER Detlar. 10 Commandm. iv, 'I'o shew 
what prulit fullowclh the doing of it, that the commodity 
mi^ht excitate the mind. 2560 Koi.land Crt. Penns it. 435 
Tlur wordis scho said lichl .sone him exriiaie. 2591 Nashk 
Prognost, 3 Cclcstiall bodies, whose itiflneiice doth exit.Tt 
and procure contimi.'di miit.Tbi]ity in the lower region. 2646 
SikT. Bbownt. Psead. Ep. 11. iv. 81 If you touch a piece 
of wax already excitated w'ith common oyle, it will . . at- 
tract. 1658 Hydriot. 58 Their iterated ciain.atinns to 
excitate their dying or dcadtfricnd.s. 2655 60 Stani.ev Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 389/2 It was the custom of the l’ythugorenn.s 
as sixm .as they waked, lo excitate llieir souls with tlic Lute. 

Hence B’xcitating ppl. a. 

« *643.1. SiiuiE yudgetn. iV Morey 29 The .sinnes of 
other men, they may bee the externall, irritating, cxitating 
cause of (lods judgements. 

Excitation (eksib/i'J.Tn). Also 5 - 6 exce-, 
exoitacion, -ioun, oxcytacyon. [a. I’’, exdtatwn, 
ad. L. exdtdtidn em, n. of actiou f. exaldre to 
Excite.] 

1. The action of exciting (in various senses of 
the verb) ; an instance of this, f Peyson^s^ 
excitation : at (a person’s) instigation, rare or arch, 
in general sense. 

T 2400 Madndkv. (Roxb.) xxxi. 239 Thurgh comforih of 
J»aire wurdcs and he excitacioiin of J)-Yim, wc sclirafe vs dene 
and herd messc. 2469 £dw. IV. in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11, 41 1 . 
227 The inaliciou.s counseyle and cxitacion of Margaret his 
wife, c 2489 Caxton Bianehardyn xx. (1890) 69 The . . 
impetuous excitacions, that often ty'mc-s thy messangers 
made vnto me. 2548 Hall Chron. 99 A man, that . . con- 
fessed, that he was there by tnyne excitacion. 2^7 Fleming 
Contn. Holinthed III. 2413/1 Bookes conteining false, 
seditious, and slanderous matter . . to the excitation of in- 
.surrection. c 1630 Jackson Creed tv. iii. Wks. III. 469 The 
excitation of Goci's gifts in u.s, whereby we arc united to 
Christ. 2682-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (2747) III. 95 His Ex- 
citation of the Gracc,s of Prayer in us, is called his making 
Intercession for us. 1788 V. Knox Winter Es*en. xlv, ’The 
alternate excitation of hope and fear is attended W'ith con- 
siderable delight. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamili-on Metaph. xxx. 
(1870) II. 224 The ceaseless excitation of tbe mind to new 
knowledge. 

b. In variouti physical senses : + the proces.s of 
setting in motion ; t contagion (of a putrid sub- 
stance) ; calling forth (of heat, sound, etc.) ; the ex- 
citing fan organ or tifsue) by an external stimulus. 

2542 R. Copland Guydon's Form. Tiv, The helpes for 
woundes composed with corrupte sores are they that requyre 
cxcytacyon. 1557 Saru/n Primer Eiv, Rejoyse, hicau.se 
he ascended . . into heaven again By his proper cxcitacion. 
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i6a6 Bacon Sylt/a § 330 The Second fmeans to induce Putre* 
faction] is by Inuitation or Excitation ; as when a Rotten 
Apple licth close to another Apule that is Sound. 1031 
Drkwsi kii Nai. Afa^ic. xiii. ^31 Highly expansive elements 
..called into tremendous action by the excitation of heat. 
i 06 a H. SpKNcea /•'irst ferine. (1867) | 79 The order of ex> 
citation is from muscles that arc .small, .to those which are 
larger. x866 Huxley y%jr. ix. (187s) asa The excitation of 
tlie retina proper. 

2. A means of excitement, an influence that ex- 
cites; a stimulus, encouragement, instigation, arch. 

16x7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxviii. 136 Mu.sic ..as I he 
Spartans used it .. served still for an excitation to Valor. 
1670 Devout CoutmuH. (1688) 65 Descend into my heart by 
the 0 X 011 . 1(1005 of thy grace. 17^^ 7 'avlok Let, m E. I..1W 
Th. Kelig. The subject yields . . the w.irmcst, and 
strongest excitations to piety. 1817 Mar. Ei^eworth Or- 
mona nxWx. (18 12) *280 Tommy, with this excitation . . soon 
got to the l)e.id of hi.s class, 1819 SoutiiEV Lett. (1856) 
III. 163 Here i.s .1 fellow publishing the most direct exciM* 
tion.s to asKiibsinntion and rebellion. 1877 Mrs. Ouvhant 
A/aLers L'lor. viii. 212 His exuiiiplc was a continued . . ex- 
citation to his brethren. 

3. 'I’he state of being excited, excitement ; an 
instance of this. Now somewhat rare. 

*393 Gowku Con/. III. ao Tiiey two jOalba and Vilellel 
ihrough her dronhenhede Of wi lies excitation Oppres.sed all 
the nacioti Of Spaiiie. 1638 RousB Ifeav. Ouw. v. (1702! 
49 Kindling them unto a more Incentive Excitation. 1^ 
tr. f'enrlons AfitAtuts 0/ .Smuts 53 All hasty and unmiict 
Kxiitatioii fore-riinning tirnce. "1830 CoLbRiixiK Tahle-t. 

1 May, It is .said that every excit.ition is followed by a 
commensurate exhaustion. x8y6 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii. 
.\xiii, His tenipcraineiit was still in a stale of excitation. 

4. Ekciyicity and Magnetism. The action or 
l>rocess of inducing .in electric or magnetic condi- 
tion ; the condition so induced. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos. 1 1839' 526 As for jet, it must 
first l.ie excited by rubbing .. whereas the loadstone hath 
suflicient excitation from its own nature. 1709 Hai’K-shke 
Phys.-Mcch. F.xp. ii, (1719) 71 The Easie Excitation of the 
Electrical M alter. tSaa I m ison Sc. iV A rt 1 . 322 The simple 
rubber, .will produce a very slight exciiai ion of the cylinder. 
1846 J. JoYct Sci. Dial. iii. lUccir. 359 Kleclrical machines 
. . .so formed as, by excitation to rolicct'li'lectricily. 1871 
Tynoall Eragm.Sc. (cd. 6^ I. xiii. 375 Its polar excitation 
is at onc e maturc.i'tcd. 

Excitative (ek.'i^iTativ), a, [a. F. excitatif^ 
-ivCy as if ad. I.. *ex(ita/i7J-tts, exeitan : sec 
ICxcjTE v."] Able or tending to excite : in senses 
of the verb. (.’oust. of. 

1490 Caxton 78 Exhortacions& pyetous 

remonstrances ex< yt.itiue ofall well wyllyng. <<1677 Uakkow 
P.r^. rmv/ 1 T.t Admonitory of duty and excit.ifivc of de- 
votion. 1704^ HrAHMt Duct. Hist. ^1714) 1 . 408'rhc Pyiha- 
gorciins . . said that Fire is the . . Excitative Power. 1847 
R. W. Hamilton Dhq. .Sabbath iv. (1S481 135 Who ran say 
what sh.nll he (he growth of holiness, . where .ill is auspicious 
and cwcitativc? i88t AVr////r XXIV. 208 (P.incrreaU] on 
the tliermal laws of the excitative spark of conden.scrs. 

t Excita'tOV. Ohs, rare, [a. L. excitatory 
jigent n. f. excitthrci sec K.kcit,\tk and -oil. Cf. 
i^’r. excitakur^ 

1. One who excites ; spec, one whose businc.ss it 
is to rouse others from sleep. 

x688 R. lIoLMF. Artuonry in. 182/1 The ICxcitator, who 
w.ikeneth the Jesuites in the Morning. 

2. (Sec quot.I 

T847CKAK:;, Elxcitator. an In.strunient employed to discharge 
a l .cyden jar, or other elrctric.il apparatus, without exposing 
the operator to the consequences of the shuck. 1864 in 
WkBSTKti; and in mod. Diels. 

Excitatory (eksid tatori), a. [f. I.. excitaD 
ppl. stem of excitdre (.see Kxcit.vtk; + -oby.] 
Tending to or productive of excitation ; character- 
ized or produced by excitation. 

1803 Alcd. Jrnl. IX. 147 Conimunicalion W'as pniduccd 
bctwemi the two armatures by a silver wire or exc»l.itory 
arc. >874 CotiKic Fungi <1875' 58 Excitatory organs for the 
dehiscence of the asci. x88a Nature No. 637. 258 Cliangcs 
in the el«ctru:;il relations of the two surfaces [of u leaf] 
(railed the excitatory v.iriation). Ibui. XXVI. 353 The 
excitatory motions Ijoth of plants and of animals. 

Excite (eksai'tb v. Also 4-5 exite, 4 6 ezoyto, 

5 excit, exyte. [a. Fr. exciter ( IT. and »Sp, 
excitar\ ad. 1 .. excitdre, freq. of e.vcicre to set in 
motion, awaken, call forth, instigate, f. ex- out + 
cicre to set in motion.] 

1. trans. To set in motion, stir up. 

a. Jig". To move, stir uj), instigate, incite. 
Const, t ^'4 to, unto ; to with in/, or that (with 
subord. clause) ; also simply. Now only with 
mixed notion of 5 . 

/S1340 HAMroLK/Ta//i'rProI.,)’esangeofpsalmes. .excites 
.nungels til oure help. Ibid. ix. 25 Antecrist sail .. excite 
him [God] in his synn to piinysch liiin. 1398 Tkevisa Itarth. I 
De P. R. V. xxiiL (1495! 131 Oxen ben excited to tr.iucilc | 
more by the swete songe of the heerd than by strokes and 
uryckes. 1494 Faiiyan Citron. 1. v. 12 Gwentoleria. .exeyted 
ner Fader ana frendes to make w.irre vpon the sayd IjOtryne. 
4SX<75 Abi*. Parker in Farr .S'. P. Elia. (1845) I. 2 Of Sab- 
bath day the solemn feast Doth vs exeyte by rc-st, God’s 
mighty workes that we declare. Stanley Hist, 

Phiios. (1701) 185^1 Exciting the Som of the World and 
converting it to himself. 1703 MAONnarLt youm. yerus. 
(173a) 135 Excite those People to use a lilllc more fervour 
in their Prayers, lyat Woi.i.ASit)N Retig. Nai. v. xi8 We 
excite children by praising them. x8x8 J as. Mill Brit. India 
II. IV. iv. 120 That veteran intriguer, .excited his attend.ints 
to resisL 1839 Keightlkv Hist. Eng. H- 54 He was sent to 
try to excite the emperor to a cruladc. 28^0 M'Corh Div. 


Gatd. It. 01.(1874] 254 imagination is apt to he still more 

excited by the stirring incidents of war. 

aiisot. e 2380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. 1 1 1 . 5 16 pe kyng may take 
awey temporallees from prelatis, whan laweftil cause 
exitih. 1390 SrKN.<iER F. Q. in. ii. 3 Whose prayse 1 would 
endyte . .as dewtic doth exeyte. 2683 Soamr K' Dryokn Art 
0/ Poetry ii. 9 There native beauty pleases and excites. 

t b. To provoke, challenge. Ohs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 12 Out pule haim ; for hai ex* 
citid ^ lord. 2388 Wvri.iK yudiih xiv. 12 Myis ben g«win | 
our of her caucs, and doren excite us to bntel. 2485 Caxton i 
Chas, ( rV. 40 Of Fyerabras how he came to exc>1c t ncxersy tv I 
of Charles. ^ I 

t c. In physical sense : To set in motion, stir up ! 
(so I.. exatare harenam, Sallust.) Ohs. rare~^. 

2697 Dkyokn Firg. Georg. 111. 362 He .snuffs the Wind, his 
Heels the Sand excite. 

2. T'o rouse, aw.iken. 

t a. lit. To rouse from unconsciousness, rare. 

c 1440 T.nvi£ Bonavent. Afirr. xlv. tShcrard M.S.) 101 'I'han 
was our lady excited and roos as it haddu ben fro sleep. 

+ b. To call up (a dejmrtcd spirit). Ohs. tare, i 
2651 Walton in Reliq. IFottnu. (1672! 2ii8_Dnlvs.s ..we I 
Could . . excite them again, and confer a while with their 
n.ikcd Ghosts. 

C. To call forth or quicken (a faculty, feeling, 
etc.) from potential into actual existence ; to rouse 
up, awaken (what is dormant, sluggish, or latent). 
*393 Gower Com/. III. 18 Venus . . Hath yive him driiikc j 
. . Or thitke cuppe., whiche exciteth'I'hc lust. 1447 Bokkn- \ 
iiAM .S'eyntys lulriKl. (Roxb.i 4 The fyrst tMUsc i.s for to j 
exeyte Menys afleccyoun. 2642 Wilkins A/at/t. Alagick 1. 
1.(1648)3 Such mysticull exprc.s.siotis, as might excite the ; 
peoples wonder. 2697 Dryijen Firg. Georg, iv. 08 With 1 
Shouts, the Coward’s Coiit'.igc they excite. 1699 HfiKi li< v j 
PAal. xi. 304 'Tis the de.dgn of Tnigcdy to excite Comuas- ! 
.sion in tlie Auditory. 2703 liloxoN Atech. Exerc. 242 The Firo j 
in Lillie burnt . . lies hid . . but Water excites it .igain. 27aa | 
WoLLA.STON Retig. Nat. iii. 55 A master m.iy, by the e.xci- j 
cu^es he sets, excite the .siineriur capacity of his .scholars. , 
1766 Fomoyck Sernt. I'ng. iFom. inOj) I. iii. 103 Who can I 
describe the detestation it cxcite.s? 2875 Jowett Plnlo 
(ed. 2) IV. 495 The characters excite little or no interest. 

3. To induce, elicit, provoke (actions, manifesta- 
tions) ; to bring aijout, occasion (active condi- 
tions). 

1398 Tkevisa Rarth. De P. R. vii. Ixvii. (1495) 285 It is a 
generall incdycyne to exeyte .spewyngc. c 1400 t'hrce Kiug\ 1 
Cologne 1 188O) 122 J>c deuyll . .excited . . among he pepil diucr.s I 
opynyonns of heresy. 2576 Newt on Ir. Lemnids Coiufilex, j 
(1633.) 104 It i.s ex|)cdieiit toc.xciieand rherish native hivu | 
with exercise. x6ia Enchir. AUd. in 'Phrough a cal arr hall i 
ili.stillutioii the cough is t.-.x».ited. 1704 Pknn in Pa. Hid. l 
Site, Atetn. f .X. {41 Excite his return, or to send for his family j 
to him. 1786 G11.11N Mount. l.akes Cumbld. (17&8) II. 60 ! 
brass guns, for the purpose of exciting echoes. 1787 Winter 
Syst, Jfnsh. 73 Heat .. excites and promotes a motion in 
the fluids. 2797 IIurkk Regie. Peace iii. Wk.s. VIII. 303 
They [the English niitiislry] dal not excite, the general ct>n- 
fedcracy in Europe. 2803 Phil. Trans. XCl 1 1 . Ri 'Fhe liar. . 
was melted in the .strongest hc.it which couhl lie excited. 
2856 Fkuuijc Hist. Eng. (1858) 11 . vii. 176 I He] h.id ..en- 
deavoured to excite an iiiKurrcction in tlie eicsicrn counties. 
i860 Mo I LEY .Nether/. (»S68) 1 . v. 192 Firc-.ships, intended 
only to c.Ycite a conflagration of the bridge. 2^2 IfLACKiE 
Four Phases i. 142 It may excite a smile when I sny so. 

4. 'l o affect by a stimulus (bodily organs or tis* 
sues), so as to produce or intensify their character 
istic activity. 

2832 flREwsiuK Nat. Afagii xW . 37 Wc observe it [the retina) 
to be so excited by lix:al pressures . . as to .see in total d.irlf 
ness moving and sh.ipclcss masses of coloured light. 2855 
Rain Senses ^ Int. 1. ii. § 18 (1864) 51 Irritation or contact 
with a surface excites a single group of muscles in one way. 
287s 1 )arw'IN lusectiv. PI. i. 4 Changes which lake pl.icc | 

I within the cells of the tentacles when the glands are excilod. 

6 . In modem use : To move to strong cttiotion, 
stir to passion ; to stir up to eager tumulluous 
feeling, whether ])leasiirable or painful. 

2850 Thackkkay lxi.(i87y)6iii All the events of 

life, however strongly they may move or eagerly excite 
i him never can remove that .sainted ira.ige from Ins hc.irt. 
*•35-79 Isp-c K.xcnKO ppl. a. t J. 2886 Leslie Stephen Life 
//. Pawcett viii. 352 The only result of ids endeavours 
to bring it before the House had licen to excite the Under- 
secretary for Indi.i. 2891 Pumh Cl. 121/2 ‘ It excites me 
- it uuiu.s«s me to talk to a cocher,’ 

0. a. AVer/r/W’/y and To induce elec- 

tric or magnetic activity in (a substance) ; to set 
(an electric cmrcnl) in motion ; also ahsol. b. 
Photography. To render (a plate, etc.) sensitive to 
light ; to sensitize. 

16^ .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ti. ii. 60 If .in iron or sleelc 
not formerly excited, be held perpendicularly or inciinatorily 
unto the needle^ the lower end thereof will attract the cuspi.s 
or .sou theme ]Kjint. xSsy Faraday Chetn. Afanip, xxiv. (132 i 
Excite a glass rod by .silk, 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil 157 1 ’hc 
niagnet.s . , are u.scd merely to excite in the manner alraidy 
explained. Ibid, 277 The remarkable fact of magnets ex- 
I citing electric currents in wires moved^ near them. 2879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. III. 270 For exciting the collodion 
film a b;;lh should be mixed. J. C. Lk-akk ibid. IV. 323/-! i 
When excited the plate should be placed in the dark-slide. 

Excited (eksni tod ) , ppl a. [f. prec. -»• -Ki > ‘ 

1. Stirred by strong emotion, disturbed, agitated. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 275 The iiopniation of 

Edinburgh was in an excited state. 2864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Left. 1 1 1 . 2 16 The excited people. . rushed out to me. 2879 
M''Cartiiy Ostm Times 1 . 199 Thicn carried with him much 
of the excited public ftwling of France. ■ 

b. Of trade ; Abnormally bri.sk or active. 1 
2878 Jevons Prim. Pot. Fxon. 123 Businc.ss men must } 
become , . careful during excited trade. 


2. a. Electricity and Magnetism, In which elec- 
trical or magnetic action has been induced ; elec- 
trized, magnetized, b. Of bodily organs or tissues : 
Affected by a stimulus, c. Of a seismographic 
instrument : Agitated. 

1660 Bovlk Seraph. L(n>e 144 Excited KeejUes. when they 
•Slick fa.ste.si to each other, owe ihcir Union To their having 
both been touched by the liOadstone. i8ia Sir H. Davy 
( 7 /m. Philos. T29 The different slates may be known by 
presenting a metallic jioint to the excited l»ody. 1832 Bkew- 
siER .iV/'7n/<j«(2855) I. x. 235 The visible direction of an object 
should be .1 line perpendicular to the curvature of the retina 
at the excited point. 2863 Tynpai.l Heat ii. $ 35 (2870) 37 
The excited magnetic field. 1882 Standard 12 Aug., iTie 
instriuncnt.s bccoiiu- less excited, and gradually fall buck to 
more normal cundilioii.s. 

Excitedly (eksM-twlli), adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] 
In an exerted manner. 

B. OwKN in Vcl. Inge.stre Afeliora 1 . 137 The 
children looked excitedly .it their father. 2858 Mrs. Cak- 
i.Yi.K t.ett. 11 . 3R9 He now talks incosNuiily.and e.xcitcdly. 
1875 Flo. Makhvai OPt'n Sesame I. vi, ‘Let him conic’, 
tries the girl cxtiicdly, 288a J . H. Blunt Ref. ( k. Eng. 11 . 
lui Tlieyouiig king . . dashed his pen excitedly through some 
words of the oath. 

t Exoi*teftll, d. Ohs. rare. [f. Excitk v. ; cf. 
as.d.ftjuE] 'rending to excite to action. 

2615 Chapman Odyss. 11. 36 To . . Stern Pluto and Perse- 
phone, .ipjily li.vciieful iii’.iycrs. 2618 - - Hesiod 11. 423 Many 
a fore-studied exercise Was instituted, with excitcful pri/e 

Excitement (Lkaoi-lmcnl). [f. PLvc'ITK v.y 
■ MEXT. First used in sense 3 (*=!.. irritamrntum) 
which i.s the only sense recognized by Johnson.] 

1 . 'riie action of exciting ; the fact of being ex- 
cited ; = lixnTATiON. Somewhat rare. 

2830 Hekschfl Stud, Nat. Phil. 11. ii. (1851) 89 The 
excitement and propagation of motion. 1840 Alli.i. Piss. 
fji> Disc. 11&50! I. 7t6 note. Experience .. must precede the 
exuLcmeni of any iilcas in the mind. 

2. Excited state or condition. 

a. Path. A stale t'f abnormal activity in .iny 
organ, f Also, in the ‘ IJninonian ’ phy.siology, 
the effects resulting from the presence of the vital 
principle in the organism. 

1788 J. Bkown ir. F.km. Aled. S 16 The vffect of therxeitirig 
powers, acting iqHiri the excitability, i.s to be denoiiiinatrd 
kxciteinent 1 1 .ntin t;fio /m /yrt//</|. 2793 Biiiniots C 
tioH 148 Diseases of p.vcitemenl on (he one hand, and debility 
on the other. 2799 Med. ^rnl 11 . 432 'Fhc greatest degree 
of cxciiemenl, consisK rii with life, may be enminunioated by 
this agent leleiTric fliiid). 2801 ibid. V. 82 An addition . . 
to t hat jii.sl degree of ext itcinenl which coii.slitutes health. 

b. Sliiniilation, lilill.ilion (of lh(^ senses). 

2823 Lamii Eiia Si;i . t.x.xii, No possible taste or odour .. 
can convey a delicate /•.vriternenl compar.ilde to this inlxlnre. 

c. In recent use : The condition of being inen- 
t.illy excilcd, whether by pleasurable or painful 
emotion. (!!( Fx< ITK v. 5 . 

18^6 TKi-Nf:M Miraetes vi. 185 Men in their thirst for 
cxcituincnt .. hioe a kind of plv/csure in being the be.ircrs 
even of evil tiding.s. 2860 ’rvNiiAi.i. (/Ym-. t. xxii. i.sa He 
approached me with .some excitement ui'm.inncr. 1864 J. 11 . 
N CWM AN . \pol. 156 The excitement it [TiaLlaruiniMii|cau.scd 
in England. 

3. .Something that excites ; a mcan.s of exciting, 
t a. iSomelhing that tends to excite Li feeling) ; 

.1 motive or incentive to action ; an exhortation, 
encouragement. Ohs. or arch. 

1^0^ Shak.h. l/atn. iv. iv. 58 (Qq.i A father kill’d, .1 mother 
stain’d, Excitements of my reason, and my blood. 1633 M av 
Hen. If, Ml. 79 Excitements every wheie From pilpits 
.suniided in the peoples care, To aid their biotherd ‘hrivliiin.s. 
2648 Fulh-r lioly <5- Prof. .St, ii. xvi. 112 Rather are dili- 
gent lads to be encouraged with all cxcileinents to I A:;irniiig. 
1736 Bim ler Anal \. y. Wks. 1874 ^ ^9 l*erceptioii of 
d.ingcr is a iialiir.il excitement of passive fear, ;ind aciive 
cantion. 2741 Warhukion Dh\ /./;cir/. ix. ii. (i84f’) 373 'I he 
Gcner.1l encouraging his fi'llowers, liy .ill tin: usual ext ite- 
nients to do their duty. 2827 Goi-kriook Lay Serm. 4:'o In 
.iny half dozen sermons of. .Jeremy 1 'iiylor, there arc. .more 
exciu-ments to inquiry, .than are presented to the congrega- 
tions of the present duy . . during twice as many iriontiis. 
2858 Dt (Juincky Autobiog, Sk. Wks. I. 239 Each.. had 
yet its ow'M .separate oorasitms and excitements, 

b. In physic.il Wiiisc. 

i86s Darwin Fertile.. Orchids iv. 153 I suspect that it docs 
explode . . without the evritcinent of a (ouch. 

c. An occasion of mental exciiement. 

1878 R. W. Dai.k Led. Preach, vii. 186 'I’heir knowledge 
brings them some noble excitements and satisfactions. 

Ezeitor icksoii.ij). Also 5 excitour. Cf. 
FxciToit. [f. p. + -rn.*] 

1 . One who, or th. 1 l which, excites; t an instigator. 
2387 TRifvisA Higden (Rollsi VIII. 067 Lewelynes Drover 

David . . hat w.is exciter (L. in(enior\ of all |»iR woo. c 1400 
Test. Lime 1. <1560) 277/2 Excitours to the mailers were so 
painted and coloun^d, that etc. 1617 Collin.s Def. Bp. Ely 
n. ix. f6o He would haue rellij^ion to lie. .an exciter, .of our 
reuKicnce to Saints. 1795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. Ro Flxcitcrs* 
of die insurrection. 28ta Shklley in Hogg LfJV{tB$B)U. 
58 The personal exciter and sirengthencr of my virtuous 
h.ihit.s. 286s R. H. *»ATTKRsoN Ess. Hist, Art 335, I am 
simply looking upon War a.s the strongest exciter of the 
human mind. 

2. Med. An cxcil.int ; a stimulant. 

183a in Wkusteh ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Ezoitixig (cks^rtiq), vhl. sb. [f. Kxcitk v. + 
-iNah] The action of the verb Excite. Also an 
instance of it. + i*hrasc. At { 0 / by) exciting of\ 
by the instigation of. 
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1387 Tbkvisa Higden <Koll.s) II. 133 At e.\itynge of quarta 
decimanoruin }>at Ijclde Kstcrday xiiij’ day of Jw inone 
Chedde was i-takc. >413 Lvdc. Pilgr. Solvit i. ii, (1483) 3 
Vfthat iny pylRriiii hath ouriht done.. of thyne excytyng. 
1494 F.auvan CArivt. vi. cl-vxxi.v. 19a A company of them, 
by tlic exityng of Hurkua .. folowed the Kynccs boost. 
15«5 Li>. iii:KNt<:KS ll.xciii. Ux.Yxix.J 279 The chiofc 
excytyng of thc<ie maters came by the kynges uncles. 1636 
H.\con .yj'Awfl 354 It must proceed.. from the Quickning 
arid K.xciting of the Natural heat. 1653 G. HEKUERi't'(V/»/rK 
Pari, sxii, Wanting many cxdtings of grace {when not 
attending the Coiiitnunioii], 

Exciting (i‘k.soi tiij), ///. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-INO-.] That cxcilcs, cause : ^chiclly 

/\Uh.) that which immediately cau.ses disease, etc.; 
ojipD-scd to pretlisposin^ cause. 

x8ti lloopKKil/r//. Dict,^ K.tcUing causv, 1836 Disraki.i 
1 7 r'. (f/v.vv. xiii, Story .ifter story, .followed each other with 
exciting haste. 1834 Cvc/. Proi t, Afed. 1 1 1.57/1 The exciting 
causes of hepatitis may beemiiiier.^teil .is follows. i849Kn,sKiN 
.St-v. Lumps X. §2. 9 Principles, .exciting rather than direct* 
ing. x8ss MACAfJLAV Hist. Eng, IV. 5.p.> The public atten- 
tion was occupied by other and far more exciting subjects. 
a 1871 ( '»«oiK A/A. Erajtm. i. 1x8761 13 Certain acts and for- 
bcarances con.sidcred a.s the exciting cause of disposition 
on the part of others. 

Hence Sxol'tlnglj adv.,, in an exciting manner. 

i860 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ezeitive (eksai tiv), a. [f. ExciTK v. -tvE.] 
Tending to e.Kcitc. Const, of. 

177A N. Whaxai-L Zr/. in Tour North. Europe (1776; 164 
A .sigljl nither excitive of disgust than desire. 1863 JlifKio.N 
Pk. Hunter IX The least excitive of the bad passions. 

ExcitO-UOtor (ek;>.)i:t(;iTiJu‘tdJ , a. next. 

1870 koLi.K.sTON Anim. Zf/r liurod. 90 'I'lic Ihree typical 
pairs of cxtilomotor ganglia arc easily recognisable. 1881 
roWKR Carpenter's 11 urn. Physiol. § 104 Such movements 
arc properly distinguished as excito-motor. 

Ezcito-inotory (cksoittnnJutoii), a. /'/tp. 
[f. Kxcit-ou + MuroUY ; formed by Marshall Hall 
in 1836.] Of or jxjrtaining to the spinal group of 
nerves, comjxwed of the cxcitor and the motor 
nerves. Oilen applied to the re Ilex actions which 
are produced by tlii.s division of the nervous system. 

1836 .Nf. Hall Led. .Vt*'i'or(s .Sj'iV. 12 , 1 propose to divide 
(the Nervous Systcnil into i. l^he Cerebral.. a. The True 
Spinal or the Jhixcituoiiotury ; and 3. The Ganglionic. 
1847 Vot>n (.‘yel. Anat. III. 609/2 A distinct series of excito- 
mutory fibres. 1854 Woouvvakd MoUusca 11. 189 iJcsides 
this exciio-motory system .. the Nuflibranches possess a 
‘ sympathetic ' system, 1861 T. Gkaiiam Pratt. Med. 593 In 
infancy^ when the voluntary power is as yet undeveloped, 
the excito*mQtory is in the fullest activity. 

Ezoitor (cksoi toj, -ojV Cf, Excitek. [f. Ex- 
cite V., on llic analogy of mo/or.] a. - Excttf.u. 
b. All afferent nerve belonging to the sjiinal divi- 
sion of the nervous system. Also all rib. or as adj. 

x8i6 Jank ArrsTF-N Mans/ield Park TI. 126 .Ml those fine 
feelings < >f which he had hoped to be the cxcitor, were already 
givcti. 1836 M. Ham. Zo /. .\/.v7^».v.r.S9'A7. 15 T*ho true Spinal 
Nerves. 1 . The E,scitors, Ihid. 21 The innidcnl excilur 
nerves, the medulla, and the reflex motor nerves, constitute 
the system. 1865 Comh. Mag. XI. 302 It is auile credible 
that the messenger of death operated thnmgn. .the usual 
excilor.s of disease. 1871 NAriiKVS Pre 7 t. \ Cure Dis. III. 
iii. 674 Another cxcitor is a brush of fine wires. 1874 
(^AKFKNTKK Mcnt. Phys. 1. 11. {} 62 (1879) 63 Other cxcitor 
fibres, .are included in the ordinary nerve-friinks. 

Exoitress .eksoi'tres) rare. [f. Exciter + -es.s.] 
A lem.ilc exciter. 

a i860 • Used somewhere by H. H. Wilson ' (F. Hall) 
Ezeitory ;eksni't.iri' , a. [f. as prcc. -oiiv.] 
Fitted to excite ; in.strumciilal in exciting. 

18x8 Udstock Gahuinism i. i. i8 The excitory arc, or the 
nietullic part of ihecirrie. x86i 1 Ii:l.mk tr. .Motfniu. Taudon 
11. I. 48 I'he fcnmle.s are provided with a. .vagina or sheath 
for the reception of the excitory organ of the male. 

Ezclaini ’ ckskU'i'm), Also (5-7 oxclamo, 
-aime. [lul. F. exiiamerj ad. 1 .. exclamdrc to call 
out, f. ex‘ out > clamdre to call, shout.] 

1, intr. 'J'o cry out .suddenly and vcheiricnlly ; 
to cry out from pain, anger, delight, sui iJiise*, etc. 
Rarely with out. 

157® I'F-viMS Manip. i8 To F.xclame, exclamnre. 1591 
SiLAKS, xHcn. VlyW. i. 83 Say (icnilemen, what makes you 
thu-s cxr.laime? 1667 Milton P. L. x. 416 On cither .side 
Di-spartcd Chaos uver built exclaimed. 1768 Stkknf. .Sent, 
fourn.. The iiidet. Grant me but decent words to exclaim 
in. 184s Darwin in Life * /.ett. (1887) 1 . 342, I assure -you | 
the cuiitrast made me exclaim out. 

b. with quoted words, either in direct or indirect 
speecli. 


1591 811 AK.S. I Hen. / V, i. i. i';5 The French exclaym'd 
llie Dcmll w.as in Annes. 1630 /i. yohnson's Kingd. i 
Coninno. 311 Exclaiming th.at the tyranny of the Nobilitii 
‘ **•*'“ *” anion. 1709 PopK Ess. Crit. tp 
Wh.al! leave the ComWt out?' exclaims the Kiiighl 
* 7 ®.* Uowi'KK Hope 437 ‘ .Spoke like an oracle they all ex 
u w' Z’. M. Perth xxi. ‘ Jly .Saint Andrew 

o o' r ‘ t hou art like a screech-owl ' 

fi ?; A 111- xiv. n)X 'I'hc people exdaimci 
timl they \vcrc lietiu^ed by the gentlemen. 

a. 7 o exclatm agahtd \ to erv out loin 11] 
and suddenly ag.aiiist, lujcuse loudly,' blame (per 
sons, thfir actions .and attributes) ; to make ai 
outcry against, protest against, rail at (.a thing) 
Also with indirect passive, arch. 

**’^*‘^ against repo.s 

and rest. 1653 N Er.DHAM tr . Selden's Mare Cl. 338 The 1 n 


habitant.s did indeed exclaim, .against this kind of Jurisdic- 
tion. 169B Me/n. Pcigti yas. /, 25 None ever exclaimed 
mure against that Prince then usually he did. 1734 T. Hu k- 
Nitf Ltfe lip, Burnet in Own Time I. 59 In his imarges to 
the Clergy ho exclaimed against tlie pluralities. 1706 Chet- 
wood Ativ. Capt. A*. iSi^le 35, 1 beg.an to exclaim against 
him in a friendly manner. 1734 tr. KoUhis Anc. Hist. V. 
xii. 158 Sparta. . was already much exclaimed against for the 
treaty of Anialcidas. x86o Eat. Am IX. 9/2 Satisfied with 
exclutiiiing against the inconsistencies which he detected in 
the conduct of remarkable persons. 

b. To exclaim at^ on^ upon : in same sense ; also, 
(quots. 1589, 1818), to apostrophize, arch. 

1583 nABiNKTON Commandm. x. (1637) 98 So as 1 may not 
be . .exclaimed upon justly in the worUi. xijfo Putteniia.m 
E.ng. Poesie iii. xix. (.^b.) 245 We do sodainlyflyc out and 
either spt\akc or cxdaimc at .sonic other person or thing, .ax 
a loner to bis vnkind ini.stre.sse. 1633 Fokij Ltroe's S'acr. 
111. i, 1 will exclaim to the world un thee, and beg justice of 
theduke himself. 1709 Stb vpe Ann . ReJ. I . xxxvii. 424Thcst: 
men. .sotneliines he makes sport with.. and sometimes de- 
clainiesaiid exclaimes upon them. x8aa L.^muZIZ/Vi, Christ's 
ilospitaf How I would wake M'e<;ping, and in the aiiguisb 
of iny heart exclaim upon sweet Caine in Wiltshire ! xb3 
Soi'i iiKY Hht, Penins. ICar 1 . 1S4 He exclaimed on the 
horrid treatment they were giving him. 

+ C. 7 o exclaim o/\ to complain loudly of. 

1578 T. N, tr. Contj. IV. India 116 'I hey came . . exclaim, 
ing of tbe Capt.-iins of the |iower «)f Tl.-rxc.^Il.on, who bad 
iKJiindc them. 16^ Capt. .Smith Virginia 11629} 39 ISome 
liail natures] cxclaimc of all things. 

1 8. trans. 'I’o exprt‘ss by exclamation. With 
compl. obj. To proclaim loudly. Obs. rare. 

c 1593 \Iaklowi-; Massat. Paris iii. il. Wks. ' Rlldg.) 242/1, 

I curse ibee, niut exclaim dice, niLscreaiit. X 783 /'Vii///V'Wtr/»A' 
Follies II. 7^ 'I hc bc.iutiful creature exclaimed thus her 
abhorrence of inoonst;incy. 

Hence Sxolai'mer, one who exclaims or cries out 
with sudden vehemence. Szclal mlnz vbl. sb., 
the action of the vl>. Exclaim ; an outcry. Ez- 
olai'ming ///. a., that exclaincs. 

1689 T -or.KK Toleration 17 The Opposers of Errors, the 
Kxdaitders ag.ainst Schism. 1809 x0 Colkhiikik. Friend 
(cd. 3)111. 2VJS t he cxcl.'iimcr rclatc.s half a dozen siinil.ir in- 
stances. 1873 Dasknt Three to One 1 . 3 Some one exclaims 
‘ tegul.ar old fogie.s ’. Let us reason with this exclaimer. 
1585 ,‘\nr. Sanoys .Syrw. (1841) 226 'J'he exclaiming of the 
people hath many times as much cause as had the harlot’s 
complaint made unto .Solomon. 1688 R. J.’EsiRANtiK Brief 
Hist. Titne.s iii. 202 They Imth brake out in Violent IC.x- 
clayinings, Lord ! Wh.at will become of us ! X74X Ririi,\io> 
SON Pamela 111 . 18S Our intci mingling F.xclaimingN .and 
Ob.servalioiLs, 1877 Daily Neues i Nov. 6/i 'rhcre ’wa.s a 
questioning and exclaiming that 1 refrain from rej)cating. 
1580 .Sidney AruuUa (r622) 216 T'hc h.ippy dwellers of 
tlie.se vallies Hauc prayed me Icanc my straiing cxcd.-iiming 
musike. ^ 1633 'r. .SiAii-oKD Pat. Hib. iii, 11821} 259 The 
exclayming mouths of these discontented people. 

Ezclaim (ek.sklji-m), sb. rare. ‘Now disused* 
(J.). [f. prcc. vb.] Exclamation, outcry. 

(14^ Caxton Blauchardyit -/i i With these or the like 
e.xclaiincs. 1586J. Hooker Girahi. Irel. in HolinshedW, 
i.vy i He thought by waie of exc lames toaggrauat liisowne 
case. i6^Costlie f Chore i. i, iti Rulleii (KPl. IV, Iniemliiig 
by cxclainies to raise the Court. x8xa W. Tennani Anster 
F. V. ii, It needed not that with a third exclaim King James's 
trumpeter .aloud should cry. 1840 Rkowninu Eordello 111. 344 
Thus ^ 1 bring Sordello to the rapturous Exclaim at the 
crowd's cry, 

Ezclamation (cksklamji •Jou). Forms : 4 6 
exclaniacioiin, 5 6 -cion, cyon, 6 .tiouu, -tyon. 
6- *tion. [a, Fr. exclamation, ail. J .. exc/amdlion- 
cm, n. of action f. cxddmarc : sec Exclaim 7l] 

1 . The action of exclaiming or crying out ; the 
loud articulate expression of pain, anger, .surprise, 
etc. ; clamour, vociferation. Also, an instance of 
this, .'in outcry ; an emphatic or vehement speech 
or sentence, 

1383 ^yYCLf^• Mark I’rol., He ordeynynge in the vois of a 
prophells exclamacioun, .schvwiih the ordrr. of dekenis 
tlcci.iouii. X494 Fauyan ( 7 /nw. vi. cevii 220 Tbei fore tbe 
mydwyfe made .an cxdamacyoii, and .sayde, this childe shall 
be a kyngc. 1533 'iii. Wk.s. 86. ./i Tyndall., 

aun.iwereth me wyth an hedious cxclainacioii, and crieng 
ouie vppon my fleshclync.sscand foly. x568(>kai-t(]n (Vinw. 
II. 72 ,At ibese W(»rdcs one of them burst out in exclamation. 
1637 Stirling DoomesMay, xoth hour st. ha. in Chalmcr.s 
V. 3 12 Huge exclamations burst .abruptly out. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe vi. to6 What my longue might express., 

was r.ather Exclamation, such a.s, Ixird! what a mi.serable 
Creature am 1 . 1838 Scott F. M, Perth xix, The. -cries and 
cxclumaiiuns of a woman.. screaming.. 'Oh, my hu.sbnnd ! 

— luy hu-v-band'. 1850 Mr.^ Stuwf. (Inele Tom's C. vii, 
Always making fhese excl.amation.s in some.. rough part of 
the road. 1873 Rlack Pr. Thnleix^fC) 24 They were startled 
by an exclamation from Itigran. 

2 . The action of loudly complaining or protest- 
ing ; a loud complaint or protest ; a derogatory 
outcry; a ‘vociferous reproach* (J.). Const. 
against, j- of, f on, and in phrases 7 b + infer, make 
exclamation against, f upon. arch. 

X430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy in. xxii, Well niayn f make an 
exclamacion Of ignoraiince. 1404 Fabyan Chron. vi. cixxxii. 
180 (’harlys herynge this exclamacion of his subgettes .. 
was right, .heuy in his hertc. 1513 Douglas d\heis, F.x. 
damtuion (17101 485 Anc Exdam.acioun Agaiiis detrac- 
touri.s. 1530 Culisto A- Melib. in Ha/I. IhuUley 1 . 54 Oh, 
his l.aincntutions .and cxclam.ations on birlune. n ism |.i>. 
Hkknrks Gold. Hk, M. Attrel. (1546) O ij b, The niyscr- 
aliNj person . . makelh exclara.acioii vpon the rightwlse 
goddes. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 425 Inferring an 
exclamation and outcrie, against the croked . . condition cf 
this life, 16x3 SiiAKs. Hen. VIII, i, H 5a 'lliese exactions 


. .Tliey say. .are deuis’d by you, or else you suffer Too hard 
an exclamation. X733 Dk Fok Plague (1840) 34, I might 
spend a great deni of my time in exclamations against the 
follies . . of those things. 1777 Prik.stlev Disc, /'kilos. 
Na ess, iii. 24 What exolam.*ition and abuse must he not 
expect ? z8ax Scott Kenilw. xi, Dante Crank . . began a 
horrible exclamation against J|ck Hostler. 

1 3 . Formal declaration ; proclamation. Const. 
of. Obs. Cf. Exclaim v. 3. 

1603 Marstos Antonio's Etv. 11. v. He stand amaz’d, .And 
fall in cxclaiii.'itions of lliy vertues. X63X T. Powfxl ‘Pom 
All Trotles 132 Many Patioiis are coiUeni to present, .uimn 
. . due exclamation of the integrity of the tile of such suitors. 

4 . a. Khet. « Eci'Iionlnis or Epipiionkma. b. 
Cram. = 1 ntrh.tkction. c. Note, point of exclam- 
at ion, also (U. S.) Rxclamation-mark or point : 
— Note of admiration : see Ahmiiiatjon 4. 
a- 1553 Hui.okt, Exclamation, epiphouema. 1589 Put- 
TKNHAM Eng. Poesie 111. xix. iArb.i aar 'J’he figure of cx- 
cl.ainatiori {marg, EcplioMisi,s or the DutnryJ. 1706 PHiLi.ii’b 
(cd. Kersey', Ex-clamatwH . , a Figure in Klietorick ; as 
Now I speak to thee O Africanu.s. 

b. 1863 H. Si'ENCKR First Princ. 11. xv. § 1^3 (1875;) 347 
The lowc.st form of language is the exclamation, by which 
an entire idea is v.aguciy conveyed through a .single sound. 

C. X6S7J.. Smith Myst. Rhet. 271 A note of F-xclamation 
or Admiralion, thiLS notedly 17^ Johnson, F..vdamution 
. ..'i note by which a pathetical senlcncc is nLarked thus ! 
1834 L. Murray /-.WA a Gram. (ed. 51 I. 408 A .sentence, in 
which any wonder or adiniration ls cxprc.sscd . . may be . . 
tcrniinaled by a note of exclainaiion. 1864 Wkhsilk, Z’.i - 
cluiuaiion, A sign by which cnipliatical utter.ance or outcry 
i.s marked ; thii.s - culled also exclaitiation point, 
td. Music. (See quot.) Obs. 

1674 Playf«irij .S'Xv// I. XL 43 Exclatualion properly 
is no other thing but the slacking of the Voice to re-iiiforce. 
il Mimewh:it more. 

Ezclaizative (cksklK^ mruiv), a. rare. [f. I.. 
e.\rldm{Jt- ppl. slcm oH Grcld/ndrc (see Exclaim 7/.) 
+ ‘IVK. Ci. mod.b'. exc/amalif.] Containing or 
expressing exclamation ; exclamatory. 

X730-6 Bailkv (folio', Eaxl(tmative,(ii or pcrl.niningtoe,\- 
ciaiiiation. 1775 in A.sii. 1838 Fraser's Ptag. XVIII. 471 
Renowned 01 Y? (thou cxclainative- interrogation). 
Henix' Zzola'matlvely with exclaiiKation, 
exckimatorily. 

I 1836 in Smart, i860 in Worcksi eh ; and in mod. Pict.s. 

Ezclamatory .ckskl.T maUMi ., a. [f. L. 6'.v- 
cldmdt- jq.'l. stem of cxcldmdre ^ -oiiv.] 

1 . That excl.aim.s or cries out loudly; that uUers 
cxclanications. Of a feeling, etc. : That vents itseli 
in exclamation ; noisy, outspoken. 

*593 Na.shk Christ's T. »» b, Wold t-lod there were no 
Other exclamatory crime then this to be obieclud against 
Ihce, a x63t 1 Jonne Eerm, Ixiii. (1640) 635 Whom alllictions 
supple and rnollifie no fai liter but to an inti:rnper.aie . . 
and exclamatory S«irrow. 1755 Jf)nN.soN, F..nlamaiory, 
practising exijiaiii.atiQii. 1803 W. Taylor in .Ann. 1 . 
4f><.> Tbe. ext l.ainaiory vehemence and c<ml»gioiis yt-al of his 
manner, 1B83Srr.VKN.soN Treastoe I si. 1. vi. (iKSfi) 48 You 
are sf) . . hot-headed and exclamatory that I cannot get .a 
word in. 

2 . Of or pertaining to exclam.ation ; of llic nature 
of or resemlding an exclamation ; containing, ex - 
pressing, or m.-irking an exclamation. 

avji^ .Soern Ecrtn, IV. vii. 346 ' 1 ‘hose exclamatory 
words of .Si. J’atil. . How uiiMsTrchablc arc his judgemenls. 
X737 Art .Speiikiugin PubliiAcd, 2) 129 'I'u protioiiiice tlmse 
exclum.alory F.xpres.sions without either (irucc or Kxcl.'im.'i- 
lion. X767 Sterne Tr. ,Shandy{x^iy?.A\. xxxiii. 283 Heuinning 
the sentence with an exclamatory w histle. iBza I.. Mkrrav 
Fug, (r/aw. 'i d. s) 1 . 4^'^ {heading «i/§) ( )f the Exclamatory 
point (!). x866 Geo. Ef.iot F. Holt 1 . Iritrod. 118661 2 'I’he 

tube-jouniey. .is as bariT.11 as an c;.\clamatory O ! 

Hence Zzcla’inatorily aiirL, in an exclamatory 
manner. 

1836 ill Smart Walker's Diet. 1863 Not an Angel I. 41 
* My darling ! ’ cxcimnatonly. * What do you want V * My 
darling ? ’ interrogatively. 

Ezolnde (ekskl//-(l\ 7/. Also 5 -6 exolud, 
ft pa- pp/c. oxclud, 6 ..SV. excluid. [ad. L. exclu 
d/-re to shut out, f. ex- out -^clandcrc to sliut.] 

I. To bar or keep out (what is alreatly out.sidc). 
1 . trans. To shut out (persons, living things', 
hinder from enti:ring (a place, enclosure, society, 
etc.), from, bout of, and fwith double 

obj. by omission of from. 

c'T44o Cork MY.sf. XV. 32 Thb forc»* of the fcendc to felle in 
sight!-.. Ami all nis poucr excluded shulde be. c 146$ Eng. 
C'«rrw. (Camden) lol’hi ehildryn shall be disherilid, ami 
excluilid fro the parlcmcnt. .for evirmore. 1536 Pilgr. peif. 
(W. de W. 1531) 7 b, Thcrby all menkyndc was viicriy lost 
and exciudeil out of paradj’se. 1633 I^vgut Christianogr. 
(1646) _i. 132 Far be it from us to believe that all these 
Christians arc excluded heaven, 1670 R. Coke Disc. 
Zrix/ftf 71 Plato, .excluded every one his School who was 
mnorant in Geometry. 1697 Dkyurn Virg. Georg. 11. 512 
Exclude tir incroaching Cattle from thy Ground. 1708 j. 
Chamberlayne Et. Gt. Frit. 11. i. ii. (1743) 329 The first 
occa.sion of building the Roman W.all was. .to exclude the 
Scotlsli H igliLandcrs. 1733 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 

11. 144 Out of Ood’.s kingdom you arc excluded. 1870 
^’’rat.s A'ixA Hist. Comm. 170 Nuliody was c.\cluded who 
laid down his penny at the bar. 1879 I.uhbock Sci. Led. 
ill 96 We. .finiJ in flowers vatiotix modes, of excluding ants. 

b. To shut out, prevent the entrance of (noise, 
air, light, etc. k * 

x^ Rakret Theor. IVarres iv. ii. 105 .Ml rumour and 
lowd noises are to be excluded. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) X90 When ilranr.hcs are so thick, .that they, .exclude 
the sun and air. X704 *Pofk Windsor For. 18 Waving 
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proves . .part admit, and part exclude the day. 1885 Law 
fimts LXXIX. 366/a llcmds will also be fitted over the lops 
of the duons so as to further exclude the draujj:ht. 

2. With an immaterial thing as ohj. ; To shut 

out, give no i>lace to ; to prevent the existence, 
occurrence, or use of. • Const. and with 

double obj. 

1389 Wycmv Ram. 1st Prol., I.cst happili hate of the 
prdalis name, shiilde exclude the profit of the Icssoun. i»3 
GowkR L'on/, III. 366 None arte, ,'1'hrough which it mighte 
ben excluded, TJiat he nc was fully concluded 'lo love. 
1450^x530 Myrr. cur Lotiye 50 lesu cryst wyllyng that all 
suche soiige .sliulde be excluded from thys order. 1545 
JoYE E.Kp. Dan. xii. 220 Wherfore our fail he stayed vpon 
go(l. .cxchulfth a! manor a doute. x^ Rowlands I.ooki^ 
to it 44 Eule, dritikc, be merry . . Exclude all Pittic, Con- 
science, and Rcmnrce. 1799 HurLkK Serm. Whs. 1874 H. 
so It is impossible that this subject should be wholly excluded 
conversation. 1^ Mkh. KAnci.ii're Afyst. Udolpho v, 
Sometimes the thick foliai:c excluded all viewof the country. 
i8ai'>44 Emkkson Ess.^ Jwt Wks. (Itohn) I. j6t» The voca- 
bulary of ail omniscient man would embrace words and 
images^excluded from ])ollte conversation. 

b. To shut out or reject from consideration, 
notice, or use. 

1594 Hookkr AVtV. Pof. n. v. (i6ri) 63 And so excliwle the 
rest Ilf the Scrijilure. ^ x6x9 Hhinsley Lint . Lit . Adrlr. to 
Rdr. 7(1 Not .. excluding the better way when it is found. 
X639J Hayward tr. Humiii's Eromena 148 The world., 
excludes those thini^s for which it can give no reason. 

C. Not to admit of, to leave no room for, be 
incompatible with, the jircscncc of (a material or 
immaterial object). Also f 71^ cxcUtih out. 

1895 Hp. Mountaom .‘f//. Cneaar. 104 The freedome of 
will doth not oxelude cnii Clod's prerogative ruyall. 1690 
I.OCKP: Hum. Und. 11. iv, A solid subst:incc. .excludes all 
Ollier solid substances. X736 Huti.kk Anal. i. vi. Wks. 
1S74 I. 11? This Necessity docs not exclude deliberation. 
* 77 * Jttaiua Leif. Ixi. 3x8 He is fond of introducing any 
l.iw that coutrailicls orcxcludcs the common law of England. 
*875 Jo'VKTT Vlaio (ed. a) 1 . 407 The number three excludes 
ihe number iVjiir. 1884 H. .Svknckw in xu/A lV«/. XV. 7 
.Misolute iiuIitTm-ncc e.\i.hKlRs the com eprion of will. 

3. 'Po shut off, debar from ; to ])rccludc, prohibit, 
t formerly const. of\ also to with inf. 

1495 ir llt'H, / 7 /, c. -pfc Pre.'nnb.. The same Erie is 
excluded to have or eiijoye the seid hlanoris. /zxsiaLa 
lliiBNi KS tiofd, M\ M, Aurd. (1530) i’rol. acl fin., Pmery 
vvyse man. .wyll not suye that 1 am the princip:!!! auctourof 
rliis waike, nor yet . . exclude me dene from it. 1538 
Starkey Eu^f,ind i. ii. 34 He ys llierby excludyd also from 
the vse and vtwnrd exrnyse .’ilmost of al vcrtiic. X574 
tr. Littiftau.'i '/'i nufi's 1^2 a, Theye bee eNoludcd diiringc 
(heir lyves to ildVtji the parlicion. «/ 1696 IIacon A/ax. 

'V UsnCom. i.mo ii. 7 I’liese were to exi.lude him uttc'rly 
of his right. 1659 ITakkih Parival's iron Af(e 103 
Francis of Vaudemont being next heir by the said li.c. 
Salicl Law, which excludes Females. 1667 Milton P. L. 
III. ao2 And none Iml .sin.h from mercy 1 exducK’!. 1737 
Wills roN yosrp/tu/ Hist. iv. vii. § a Placidus’s concern wa.s I 
to exclude iheiii . , from getting into tlic village. 1759 KofiKiiT- 
SON /list. Si.nl. I, III. ifii) They laboured to ex«;lude the 
English from the treaty of Cliateau cii Cainbrosls, 1856 
Kasi: A ret. E.vpl. H. ii. v<) Here, completely excluded from 
the knowledge of things without. 

t b. with doid)le ohj. Ohs. 

1699 Iaicki; Inleralion iii. Wks. 1^7 II. 333 Exduding 
them tlie ordinaiy and probable Means of (am version. 
o z 7 x 81 'knn Tracts W'ks 1726 I. 517 Professors of (.’hris- 
tianity, that t-xelinJe both such Men, and such Knowledge 
the Kingdom of God. 

4. To leave out, omit fftirposely, except (from 
a category, list, the scope of a j)roj)osition or en- 
actment, etc.) ; * not to comiirelieiid in any grant 
or privilcj^e ’ ( J. ). ( huist. /;w;/, ^ontof', also 

r 1900 Purif. Mario in 'I'undaic's I'is (1813' 129 'I'liys 
nicyae. .Excluded was for condycioii. 1689 C Hation in 
Hatton Corr.{^\Z^'i\ 11 . 131 Y" author.. is ihre.aten’d by S'. 
Kobt. to be excluded out of y Acl of indemnity. 1707 
i'urios. in Hush, ffdard. n8 Having excluded them from 
the Society of Men, he places them among .. Heasts. 1794 
(see 5I. 1755 in Johnson. 

fb. 'i'o let off, relieve, exempt (a person! from 
(an oblif;ation}. Obs. rare. 

1639.1. HAVWAHDtr. TfoudiS F.romcna 83 Excluded and 
exempted from the debt which others owe by t lie common 
law of nature. 

C. (Jf a word, term, proposition, etc.: To shut 
out of or not to include in its scope, application, 
or meaninjj. 

Z5U <Morg Cof^fut. Tiudak Wks. ^184/1 Tf saint James 
sayJ that god had begotten vs by Iiis goodnes, do the.se 
wordes exclude al the meanes that hys goodnesse vsed 
toward it. .1659 Pk.ahson Crad (1839) 934 When we .say 
the cuncoption of our Saviour was wrought by the operation 
fif the Spirit, .observe, What is excluded by thataltributioii 
to the Spint. x869 H. Spuncer First Trine. 1. iv. § 26 (1875' 

87 R.vcluding as they [these propositions] do an all-iinportant 
fact, 1889 J. Skelky Nat. Rdig. 1. iv. (i8yi) 85 Nature. . 
excludes the whole domain of human feeling. 

6. The pr. pplc. used absol. 
a. «e ‘ 'Fo the ezclu,sion of. d-b. E^joupting. 
z66o R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 76 What.soever the son does 
.nequire, it is his own, exefuding his Father. 1714 R. 
Falconer Voy., Adxf. t{'Fseape\ (1769^ 27*^ Court Mar-hall 
. .found them guilty of Cow.irtlicc, excluaing Constable. 

II.^ In pregnant sense ; to expel arid shut out. 

0. To put out (of a room, a^society, a possession, 
etc.), to banish, ex]x*l. Const. + out of from ; 
also with double object and simply, 

1388 Wycltf Num, xii. 15 So Marie was excludid 1x389 
putte] out of the tends. ai4oo-l|o Alexander 2842 In 


patience possede at he mijt fhan) Be excludit [Dublin AtS. 
cxcludj out of his cnl. x5}i Elyot (um, 11. xii. 1 1 . 154 They 
excluded him out of thi^ coun.saylc. 1604 in Eng. Inids 
1x870! 43n If nny man be lawfully sea/ed. .of any tenement 
. .he .shall never !>« excluded .. hut by the kings writ. 1667 
Mahveli. Corr. I.vxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 224 'I'hey voted that 
he be excluded the. House. 1777 Rookrt.son Hist. Amer, 

I. 111. 229 A.s Uis Casas cxccptcu against the members of the 
council of the Indies, ail of them were excluded. 1850 
Prescott Peru 1 1 . 133 They then caused the women to In: 
e.\cluded from the church. 

7. a. After L. cxcludere <wa. To draw, put or 
thrust forth from (a receptacle! ; to hatch (chickens, 
etc.) ; also Jig. ; to give birth to (young!, to 
lay (eggsi). Also fof the midwife ; To extract. 
Const. /rtfw, out of 

c 1400 Litu/ranc's Cirurg. wjXf that ony king of cornimp- 
cioun abide he place scliaT lie opened wih an instrument, & 
so sch.al |»c quyttur be excludid. Z603 Holland Tlutareh's 
Mor. 53 To rid .and exclude the winde and aire out of leather 
bagges or bladders. i6zo ticii.LlM Heraldry 111. xvii, 0660) 
2 i:j 8 .Spiders, .are no .sooner hatched and excluded out of 
their cgs, but furthwilh they practise to make webs. i(^ 
Sir T. Hmowne Pseud. Ep. icd. 2) 151 A Cock will, .ferlili- 
tate the whole, .cluster of egges, which .arc not e.vcludecl in 
many weeks after. z68x tr. Fonet's Merc. Compit. r. 2 'J'he 
next day .she excluded tlic Foetus that was four inonlhs old. 
1713 Hi'.rham Phys. Theol. vii. iv. 393 The Eggs of the Os- 
trich., arc cherished only by the heat of the .Sun till the 
V’oiing be excluded. 1791 P>kadlky Wbs. Nat. 59 The . . 
male (fish] covers it (the egg] with a prolifick Juice as soiiM 
as it i.s excluded from the Body of the Female. Z754 -64 
.Smkllie Mid'wif. I. Introd. 8 He describes the inetfiod of 
excluding the Ptetus. 1851 Dakvvis Cirri hedia 1. 10 In 
some casts.. the larva;, when fir.Nt excluded from the egg, 
have not an eye- 

t b. 'Fo flischnrge, void. Obs. 

1677 P1.0T Ox/ordsh. 196 Who out of the corners of her 
eyes excluded a sort of congealed matter. 

Exclnded (ckskbrxK-d ), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-EJ) 1.] In senses of the verb. Also absol. 

1679 in Essex Papers (iS^kO L 27, 1 lately beliml . . that 
they would of lhem.sclvcs have readmitted their excluded 
Alderman. 17*7 I.adv M. W. Montaijl'k Lett. II. xliv. 24 
It i-s easy to see in her manner, that she has livctl excluded 
from the w«.wld. z86o Mill Repr. oVi?//. (18051 ’Fhc 
interest of the e.vi:ludcd is alw.'iys in tlanger of being twer- 
looked. 1879 ()rki:n Read. Jing. Hist. xvii. 83 The ex- 
cliulcd moiik.s. 

b. lixihukd middle, third', (sec f|Uols.! 

18^7-8 .SiK W. Hamilton Logic 1 . 83 The principle 
of Excluded Third or Middlc--vi& lietween two conlraJic- 
I lories— eiionnnc.s that condition of thought, which comj>eIs 
1 us, of two icpiignant notions, which cannot both coexist, 
to think either the one or the other as existing. 1B49 Aiir. 
Tiiom.s<.»n l.aws Th. 295. 1884 tr. Lotzes Logic 10 Every 

p]iy.si(:al en({uiry ciTinIoy.s the logical princmles of Identity 
and )<>c:ludcd MitKlIe for the attainment ot its results. 

t Szclu'dent. Ohs, [.id. 1.. cxcludenPem, pr. 
pple. of e.\rludt^e : sen Exclude.] Exchidek I>. 

Z670 Conclave ^vherein Clement VI II ttxrr elected Pipe 9 
It is now in your power, .to make unto yourself and the 
rest of the Exchidenis an immort.al Friend of Santa Scvc- 
rina, | See also Exclupinc ppi. <t.J 

lixcluder i ckskb/ tloj [f. Exclude -h -eh 1 .] 
One who or that which excludes or shuts out. 

b. .\p6Y. One who attempts to exclude a candi- 
d.ite from office by votin" ajjainst him ; r.sp. one 
who voted for the Exclusion Hill (lixei.usioN i b). 

Z670 (i. H. Hist. Cardinals ill. n. 276 'i’hey left no stone 
unturned, that might inolline the excluders, and prev.iil 
with them to give their voles fur Moiitalto. Z685 . 1 r/i/;-. 
Middlesex Just.of Peace in Land, Caz. No. 2v»io/4 The 
r.ice of Regicides and Excluders ( who Murthcred the Royal 
Martyr your Father). 1848 Macaul-ay Hist, Eng. 1 . 47O 
'I’hc gr.ind jury of SulTolk expressed a hope that the parlia- 
ment would ^jroscribe all the excluders. 

Excluding (ekskb/'diij;i, vbl. sb. [f. as jirec. 
f -i.noL] The aetion of the vb. Exclude. 

1581 J. Bell Haddou's Ansjo. Osor. 505 h, I’hc life and \ 
the health of the body is notiiliigcls, Init an excluding of 
death and Sickenesse. 1657-8 liurton's Diary \ 1 ) 11 . 428 ; 
The excluding of the old peenigc, which have right .ami are 
a considerable jiarly. t66a .STn.i.iNr.i L. (ydg. Emr. ni. ii. 

S jS Wc need not fear, .the excluding of a Deity from being 
the prime elTicient cause of the world. 

ExolU'ding, ppl a. [f. ns prec. + -IXG 2.] That 
exclutles or shuts out ; exclusive, 

^ 1670 («. H. Hist. Cardinals iii. iii. 320 If the Head of the 
including F.arlion, offers the Head 01 the Excluding Party, 
to assist liini . . in the F.lection of one of the Excludetits, let 
him alwaye.s he Kin-piciotLs. Z836 E. Howard R. Retfer vi, 

A sect of. .Methodists, more dism,al .and more excluding, 
llcrice Bzola’dlngrly adv. 

a 1641 Bi*. Mountaou Acis 4 ’ Mofi, (1642) 30 Who out 
of that respect .arc .all of them, not excludingly, any one of 
them, styled, I'he Lords Anointed. 

t ExclU'Se, V. Ohs. rare ' [f. L. exclus' jipl. 

stem of exeltldl're.] trans. - E.xoludk. 

15x3 Hkn. Vm in Thaler Hist. Reot. (1864) IT. 2B8 note, 
'I'he King of Navarre being excKised from his rcalme for the 
assistance jljivcn to the French King, 
t Exclude, Ob.(. rare-K [ail. L. ex- 
du.wf, pa. jiple. of €xclud?re : see Exclude.] Ex- 
cluilod ; shut out. 

c 1490 Palltui. OH Hush. xii. 278 ITiai Ir.hcstnul trees] not 
refuse, -clvvcs liter humoiire is not excinsc. 

t Exclu'sible, a. Obs. rare~ ^. ff. L. cxclfts- 
(.sec Ex (’LURE V. ) + -J BLK.] That may be or should 
be excluded. 

x6se-3 tr- Halei Dissert, de Pace in Phenix 1708 II. 371 
Neither seem they exciusible from Heaven, who, etc. 


Exclusion (ckskb 7 ’ 2 ;;>u). [ad. L. exdusiouem, 
n. of action f. e.xcliidl^re \ sec Exclude.] The 
action of excluding in various senses. 

1. Shutting from a jdace, a society, etc., clehar- 
rinjr from privilege, omitting from a c.ategory, 
front consideration, etc. ; an instance fif the same. 

16x4 Kaleigm Hist, li'orid 1. 80 The most liigh (iud is 
also .an infinite God, not onely by exclusion of place, but by 
the dignity of nature. 1699 Bacon Hen. /'//, Wks. (18^57) 
37a To have the disposing of the marriage of Britain with 
an exceptiv>n and exclusion, that he should not marry her 
himseir. z6a6 — Sylva $ jiS All exclusion of open Air . . 
tnaitiiuiiieth the Body in his first freshness. z6<w Milton 
P. L. 111. 525 To dare The Fiend . .or aggravate His sad r.\- 
clu.sioii from the dorcs of Bliss. 1670 G. 11 . Hist. Cardinals 
III. II. 776 There were 32 ("ardin.ils in the Conclave for the 
Election of that person, and twenty for his Exclusion, 1690 
Lockk Hum. Und. li. iv. Solidity consists in repletion, .and 
.so an utter exclusion of oilier bodies out of the space it pos- 
.scsses. 1698 Ludlow Mem. 11751.1 1 . 14 An Acl for the ex- 
clusion of the Bishops out of the House of Ixirds.^ a 173Z 
AiiLKiiURV Serm. on Matt, xxvil. 25 i.Seagen 'Fhcir i;.>clu- 
sion from offices and honours. 1791 Burkk App, lCliig.s 
Wk.s. VI. 110 , 1 CiTnnot he of opinion, th.at by his [Buike sJ 
exclusion they have h.ad .any loss at all. i8a6 Scott IVoin/sf. 
viii, Cromwell was wont to invest his meaning.. in such a 
mist of words, surrounding it with .so ninny exclusion.s and 
exceptions. 1839 Austin JurisPr. (1879) H* Thu* 

I mode of properly I . .which implies tnc largest power of user 
and exclusion. X863 H. Cox/«J//V. 111. iii. fuo .I'he. .exclu- 
sion of the fcm.alc line, .from succession to futfs in England. 

b. Phrases, t In exclusion oftQ\ to the exclu- 
sion of. 

1691'!'. H|alk] Acc. .Vi'su Invent. 87 Establishing this 
Method of sheathing, in Exclusion to all that' had Iteeii till 
then used in the Navi'. 17x6 AiunsoN Freeholder No. 5 
To the Exrliision of all common Humanity to .Straiigerv 
X774 Sir J. Ricvnoi.dh /.V.vr. v. (*8761 391, 1 lake this .slinJv 
in aid iiiicl not in exclusion of the oilier. Z865 Dicklns 
i Mat. Fr, J. 15 He .spoke in the singular nnniber to tin; 

' expri;s.s exclusion of Eugene. 1871 B. .Si iiWAHT Heat § iit- 
'I’wo vessels entirely filled with water and vapour of water 
to the exclusion of air or any other gas. 

C. Jiill of exclusion, iCxclusion Bill : a bill 
broughi beftm? parli.iment in the reign of ( Iiarlc-s J I 
. 1679 ) for o.'coliiiling or preventing J.ames, Duke* 
of York, the king's brother, from snccetMling to 
the crown, on the ground of his being a Roman 
(.'atholic. So Exclusion Parliament, 

1700 I.i.MTRi;i,L Itrief R(l. (1857) IV. 667 Sir Willi, am Wil- 
liams, .spc.aker of the exclusion parliaments in the reign of 
King (.lharir.s the 2d, is dead. 1799 J. Bkamston Art 0/ 
J'olfiics 15 When the Kxrlusion-BiJI w.as in snspense. 1897 
Hai.lam Const. Hist. 118761 JI. xii. 432 The bill ofexchisioii 
was drawn with as much regard lo the inheriiancc of (he 
duke of York’s daugliler as they could re,asonably demaud. 
1879 J. S. BRKWF.R.Sy/orr/zin Fug, Stud. (i88i' 197 Halif.ix 
had spoken with great energy against the Exclusion Bill. 

2. Method or process of ExclusioiUs) : the pro- 
cess of ()i.seovering the cause of n phenomenon, or 
the solution ofa jirobletn, by successively disprov- 
ing all but one of the conctivable hypotheses. In 
Mathematics, applietl to a method, now obsolete, 
devised by Erenicle c 1 O 6 O for solving problems in 
the Fheury of Numbers. 

3. 'J'he aetion of putting or thrusting forth from 
any receptacle ; of laying (eggs), hatching (ehiek- 
ens), bringing forth (a fadus). j- Also concr. that 
wliich is excluded. 

1646 Sir T. Brownf, Pseud. Ep. in. vl. 117 That the. .tiim* 
uf the Bearcs gu\talu}n . . lasting but a few dnyes. . the exidu- 
.sinn bccoiiKvii preci pi tons . .There may., from this narrow 
linu*. of gestation ensue a minority or F.m.alrifssc in the ex- 
clusion. Z699 BI'NII.I' Y Hoyle Lecf. 145 The .si rangi: •s.'igacily 
of little, insects in choosing fit places for the exclusion ol 
their cprs. Z748 Marti.i v Obserr. Man. 1. ii. i?!) 'liar 
Exclusion of the F«vius. ZB36 'I 'nun Cycl. A not. I. Ciztj/.' 
The larva of the Newt, .a few days after its exclu.sioii from 
the egg. 

1 4. The action of discharging (excrement). Also 
concr. matter excluded, exereiiicnt. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Brownl Pseud. Ep. iii. iii no The salt and 
lixiviated srrosity . . h,alh but u single di.sc«MU, bj- ihr guts, 
W’ith the exi’liisioii?! of ihe belly. X664 Bowkk Exp. Pnilos. 

L loThe rxcrenienis in the Louse, there reposited just before 
e,\('liisii>iL 

Ezclusioiiary (ek8kl/7*.;?ranari), a. [f. i)rcc. + 
-AKvh] Uf or pertaining to exclusion ; charactcr- 
i/cd by exclusion. 

1817 Bf.ntha.m Pari. Ref. Catech. p. cUv, Note well the 
>i;r.sons lo whom, in ibU iiisl.ince, the exclusionary force is 
n ail immediate w.iy .ipplieil. Z849 W. M. Bi:vr Law 
Evid. (1870) 32 Some of these Miles are of an exclusionary 
iiaiurc, and reject as lcg.al evidence facts in themselves en- 
titled to consider.'ition. 

Ezclu'Bioxier. Obs. exc. //ist. [f. as prec. + 
-Eilh] One who ujiholds exclusion ; spec, a sup- 
porter of the ‘ Exclusion Hill ’ isecExoLUHiON 1 b). 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2019/3 Other Dis.affected Kxclu- 
sioners. a Z734 Noh i 11 Exam. 11. v. (1740) 3 '^* How ram- 
pant tbe.=;c Brociirafors of Power, the Kxclusioners, were 
under such Circumstances. 1771 (ioLusM. Hist. Eng. III. 
439 The eoint..wcie willing lo draw up a liliel, which 
should be imputed to the exclusiuncrs, and thus render 
them hateful lo the people. 

ExclUBionism (ek 8 kli 7 *i; 9 niz'in). [f. as prec. 
+ -I 8 M.] The character, manner, or principles of 
an cxclusionist ; rxclusivism. 

1846 WoRCKSTKR dies Chr. Observer. 1864 in Webster ; 
hence in later Diets. 
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EZCOaiTATS. 


Exclnaioaiat (cknikltt-janiu). [f. as preo. + 
-idT.] One who favours exclusion; one who 
would exclude another from some privilege. 

i8aa HAZLirr TabU-t.^ On Reading New /?X*5. (185a) 99 
And those who claim it for themselves or others are e.xclu- 
sioiiists in literature. i8a5 Ne^v AUmthly Ma^, XVI. 37a, 

I .iin not . . un cxclusionist in m.utcrs of society. «a 4 i 4 
Kmkhson Ris.y Lompensation Wks. illohn) I. 47 i lie excln. 
sioiiist in religion does not sec that he shuts the door of 
heaven on himself in striving to shut out others. 

attrib. x 96 o Sat. Rej\ IX. 7/1 How. .could any Minister 
attempt to remove the relics of the exclusioni.st system ? 

b. Eng^. Hist. A supporlcr of the Exclusion 
Bill: see Excmiaton i b. 

17^ Humc Ilist, Rng. (1854) Vl.lxviii. 339 The reasoning 
of the exclusionists appeared the more convincing. <846 
M. wzAVLAV Nisf. Rng. I. 256 Opponents of the court were 
«;allcd Birminghams, petitioners and exclusionists. 

SsclnBive (ekskl/ 7 ‘i>iv)» a. and sh. [.ad. mcd. 
1.. €Xclf 4 siv-uSf f. exclfis- ppl. stem of excluil^yo to 
Exclude ; see -ivb. Cf. E, exdusif, dve.] 

A. tit// 

I. 'I'hat exclude.^. 

I . Having the power or the function of excluding. 
rare. Exclusive voice : right of veto. 

1570 TiKviN.4 Manip. 153 Kxclusiue, t.xclnsiuns. 1667 
Milton l\ L. viii. 625 We. .obstacle find none Of nienihranc, 
joynt, or limb,^ exclusive Vrarrs. x68a Tatk Ahs. 4- An hit. 
n. 254 Who with exclusive bills must now dispen.se, Debar 
the heir, or starve in his defence. 1706 P>m.T.ii‘S (ed. Ker- 
.sey) S.V., .Soveraigtishiivc an K.xclusive Voice in the Elrction 
of Popes. 175a Ricii.^kuson (irandison V. xxxiv. 217 Your 
‘ tutor', .your friend, your ‘ PtHOTHKH* (too clearly do I .see 
the exclusive force of that la.st recognition 

t 2 . Excluding (.«iome other) from participation. 
Clonst. oft to. ^Sometimes quasi-t7tA». =« ‘to the 
exclusion of\ Obs, 

1670- R. Cork Disc. Trade 66 1 'he Dutch, .will drive the 
Trade of the VVorhl exclusive to the English. xtM Lockk. 
Oen't. I 3 S One that was, by Right of Nuturt>, to Inherit all I 
. . e.\ elusive . . of his hrcthreti. 1709 .Strvph Ann. Rvf. I. ! 
xxxii. J70 By this sudden peace exclusive to the English, j 
the Protestants were . . weakr.ed. 

3 . Not admitting of the existence or presence of 
'something); unable to co* exist, incompatible. 
Exclusive concepts (J.ogic) : (see tpiot. ) 

a 1718 Br.A(:K.\i-L Itf'h. (1723' 1 . 4 The lowest Degree, [of 
eternal Life and Happliies.s] is exclusive of all Pain and 
M isery. 1796 Bukkr Regie. Peace i. Wks. VT 1 1 . aoi Variou.s 
persons muv concur in the same measure on variou.s grounds. 
They umy ne variou.s, without licing contrary to, or exclu- 
sive of each other. 1864 Bowkn /^t»^/Viv.93 Exclusive Con- 
cepts- anintal and vegetable ^ for instance— do not coincide 
in any part of their Extension. 

4 . Of a statement, enumeration, measurement, 
etc.: Excluding, not comprising (something^ 
Const, oft t lo. Of an interval : Not including one 
or both of the specifietl teritiinal points. Opposed 
to inclusive. 

1649 Skldks LmvsF.ng. ii. Pref. <1739^3 Not one instance 
in all that Bo(3k i.s exclusive to the Commons. X65X Baxtkk 
Inf. Rapt, lo.s 'I’he word, ‘‘Po such* is. .rather inclu- 
sive as to iheiii, then cxclusis'e. 

b. quasi (and adv.) .So as lo exclude ; ac- 
cording to the exclusive mode of computation, (Id 
the earlier instances the word is perh. the Eat. adv, 
exclusive: cf. esp. quot. ai6i6.) 

iSijJ in Pitxairn Crim. Trials 1 . *261 Fra the xiiij day 
fursuid inclusiuc, to ax day of be saniyn exclusiue. [a i6t6 
Bacon Jurisdict. Marches Wks. 1740 IV. 133 'I'he distinc- 
tion of r.r<'//LMV'^ and inclusive is a ilistinctiun lioth in time 
and place.] 1679^^ .SVrr. Seyv. MancyChas. 4 yas. < Cam- 
den) 90 Frotn 25tn Deccnib. last exclusive, to 2i)th FeJj'ry 
following ificl. 17x4 .Swift Wks, (17781 III. 384 Nor do I 
know whether he reckons the dross cxclu.sive nr inclusive 
with his three hundred and sixty tons of copper. X751 
CitAMBKRS Exclusive . . is also used adverliially : as 
. . He .sent him all the Ga/ettes, from No. 194 to No. 3(X> cx- 
cl usivc. x86o T VNOALL Clftc. 1. iii. 24 The chalet . .contained 
four men exclusive of myself and my guide. 

It In 1 8th and early 19th c. exclusive of is often 
used where wc .should now say * irresi-icctive of', 
‘apart from (the question o0\ *not to speak of*. 

176a Mtts. SfiExinAN Miss S. liidulph (1767) V. 35, I., 
should (exclusive of any other reasons) have thought'myself 
hound, etc. ^ 1791 Eliz. Percy 11 . xoi He could not, ex- 
clusive of his moral character, c.sc.ape the slur of viliany. 
18x5 K. WVmo Tremaine 11 . xii. 118, I think 1 should like 
to know her, exclusive of having lo.st my way. s8a7 Soui iiky 
Hist. Penins. II. 676. 

II. Excluding all but wh.it is sjiecificd. 

6. Logic. Of propositions and particles: (see 
quots. 1864.) 

, * 5 «« J. Bull l/addods A nsw. Osar, in I^^icians.. | 
fr.'unyng a soundc and probable Argument from the propo- 
sition Exponent, to the Exclusive. 17*5 Watis Logic 111. 
ii. § 4 Exclusive Propositions will form a complex iVrguinent ; 
as, pious Men are the only Favourites of Heaven, 1864 
Bow’fn /.ojiic V. 135 The Engli.sh £xclu.sive particles arc, 
one, only, alone, exclu.sivciy, etc. /bid. v. 143 Exclusive 
rro™)sitions limit the. Predicate to this one Subject, thereby 
c^-Iuding it from every other Subject. 

6. Of a monopoly or grant : Excluding all other 
persons from the rights conferred, licncc of a 
right, prmlcgc, possession, ijualily, etc.: In which 
others have no share. .SV. Law: (seequot. 1861'). 

1765 r HUTLIIINSOM /fist. ProTf. Misss, I. 129 The 
r t ench claim . . an exrlusivc fishery upon the sea roast. 
*Z^ 'h>KrfK /’r. Rev. 20 'I he king's exclusive, legal title. 
f8io W LLLLNoioN ill I'lurw. Disp. V. 488 They must be under 


the immediate and exclusive command of their own com- 
manding officer. 1844 H. H. WtusoN Brit. India III. 477 
The right of exclusive trade with India, had becnArithdrawTi 
from the Company. x86x W. Bell Did. Law Scat, 354/1 
Exclusive Privilege . . is used in a limited acceptation to 
signify the right.s and franchises of the nature of monopolies, 
formerly enjoyed by the incorporated trades of a royal ourgh. 
1885 Lpott/ L)aily I'ast 1 June 5/3 The Daily AWj.^has, 
hy the accuracy of its exclusive mfurniation, made, etc. 
b. Exclusively coufiticd to. rare. 

1804 J. Grahamk Sabl>aih 450 Nor is regret exclusive to 
the old. 

7 . Of actions, sentiments, etc. : Strictly limited 
to the object or objects designated. Exclusive 
dealing: the practice of coufining one's custom 
to certain special tradesmen, es/. on political or 
ecclesiastical grounds. 

>8^ Dickens .S’A AW, Election for Beadle gb A thre.'it of 
cxchisive dealing was clearly csiublishcd against the vestry 
clerk. .883 f. Si'ENCFM in Contemp. Rei>. XLIII. 9 Ex- 
clusive devotion to work has the result that amu.semcntK 
cease to please. 

8. Eiiiplo>Td or followed to the exclusion of 
everything else ; single, sole. 

1790 Burke Er. Rnt. Wks. V. 355 If he had been made 
the exclusive channel. x86a Sik B. Brooik Psychol, Inq, 
1 1, i. 5, 1 do not see why these should t>c the exclusive studies 
of our sc hools. x86s *1 1.0H Early /list. Man. iv. 70 By no 
means die exclusive medium of I hoiight. 1873 Asr hUem. 
Anai. ii. 58 llie main or exclusive locomotive organ. 

Ill, 0 . Of a corporate body, government, 
class of society, social circle, etc. : Disposed to 
l esist the admission of outsiders to membership or 
to intimacy of association. Hence of persons as 
members of such associations, their temper or 
principles. 

s8aa Ha/i.itt Tabled. Ser. ir. xvi. (z8tk)) 31* The same 
exclusive and narrow-minded spirit (as that of Dissenters]. 
x8a6 Disraki.i Viv. Grey it . xiii.62 Exclusive ! pooh ! trash ! 

. talk to every ho<ly. 1847 Emerkon Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. dlohii) I. 316 The literary clas.s is usually proud and 
excliLsive. 1837 Miii.LfcK C/ups (1880) I. x. 256 No re- 
ligion . . was more exclusive than that of the Biahniaiis. 
1870 E. I’f.acock Ra/fSkir/. 1 . 162 An oligarchic govern, 
merit, as exclu.sive as that of the worst d.'iys of the Venetian 
Republic. 1878 Basw. Smith Carthage 179 "I’hc strange 
tuiinials and rich minerals, .which had so enlarged the ideas 
. .of the untravcllcd and exclusive Israelite.^. 

B. sb. 

I . An exclusive proposition or particle. Cf. A. 5. 

*S 3 I 3 DebcU. AVr/w/Wks. 943/1 This mat) hath a 

special insight in iticlusiues 8c cxclusiucs, when he wencth 
in my words it wer included (etc.]. 157^ Fulkf: Heskins' 
Pari. 174 The scriptures (hat say ( 'lirist is in heauen, speake 
without exclu.siues, or excepriucs. /11855 Vini;.s /,ortfs 
.S’npp. ( 1677) 285, I will not now stand to prove the exclusive. 

Bowkn Logic V. 145 Hicsc (Exponihlesl are divided 
into Exclusives, E.xceptives and Restrictivcs. 
t2. e.xclu 5 we voice (see A. i ; cf. It. excluswa). 
1599 .S ANDYS Europm Spec, i i6i2» 147 Whereby having the 
F.xclusive as they ternie it ; no l^ope can be made but with 
his liking. 

3 . An exclusive jierson. Cf. A. 9. 

18x5 R. Ward Tremaine II. ii. 34 She came out . . in fiill 
imu urity of fastidiousness, a finished Exclusive. 1837 LocK- 
HAKi’ Scott (18391 VIII. 75 One hy one, the other exclusives 
were seen engaged in a httle tcte-^-lcie with her Ladyship. 
1867 J. YD. ( 'hild Rom. Rrpnb, xxiii. 283 She iLsed to be the 
most fastidious of exclusives. 

Exclusively (ekskby srvli), adv. [f. prcc. + 

•LY-.] 

I I . In an exclusive sense ; by an exclusive mode 
of computation ; with exclusion of the extreme 
points of a series. Obs, : cf. Exclusivk A. 4 b, 

1597 Moui.ky Introd. Mus. 70 In reckoning your distances 
. .you vnderstuod mce exclusiucly, and 1 meant incliLsiuely. 
x6i]8 Cow LEY J)avideis ui. (1669) 1 19 twtct Some understand 
this gift exclusively, as to the Sword, Bow, and Girdle. i66x 
Spring of Air \\\. ix. 11682) 74 All the Experiments 
from tlic 9 to the 17 exclusively our examiner leaving un- 
censured. Seer. Serv. Money Ckas. 4 Jas, (Cam- 

den) 146 Commencing the aoth of September last exclusively, 
and ending the X4th Dec. instant inclusively. 1736 Aymkki: 
Parerg, 152 The first Part la.sts from the Date of the Cita- 
tion to the . . Contestation of .Suit, exclusively. 1805 East 
Reports V, 246 The word until, .is used indifferently cither 
inclusively or exclusively. 

1 2 . To the exclusion of, without the participa- 
tion of, the persons or things designated. Const. 
of lo. Obs. 

i6sp Bp. Taylor Lib, Proph. App. to f 18 (*8yr) 409 fin 
baptism] when w'atcr is taken exclusively to the Spirit, it is 
very true that it is not water th.Tt cleanses the soul, a i 6 fi 
Boyle (J.s, To be esteemed, exclusively lo all the rest, its 
incxisient clement.Try ingredients. 17x5-^ Broome Azotes 
to Odyssey Ulysses addresses hiavself to the queen 
chiefly or primarily, hut not exclusively of the king. 1748 
Hartley Obsrrtf. Man 1. iii. 380 'J'hcsc Criterions might 
establish the (Genuineness of the Prophecies, exclusively of 
all other Evidences. 

3 . So as to exclude all except some particular 
object, subject, etc. ; solely. 

16^ Cromwell Lett, ta Sept., Arc you troubled th.it 
(^hrist is preached? Is preaching so exclusively your func. 
tion? 1^ Palky Evid.M^ 9 ^) 11. 294 'I'he power of life 
and deal h resided exclusively in the Roman governor. 18*5 
M’Cullocii Pol. Econ. ii. ii. 153 We do not owe our fires 
exclusively to the miner, or exclusively to the coal met- 
chiint. 

1 4 . In a S]>iTii of exclusiveness. Obs. rare. 

1814 Jane Austen Mansf. (1851) 71 A set of men you 
coudeiiin so exclusively. 


SzedUSiveneBB (ekskl^ sivn^s). [f. as prec. 
-♦* -NESS.] The quality or condition of Ijeing ex- 
clusive ; the desire or tendency to exclude others ; 
exclusive character. 

S730 6 Bailey (folio), Exclusiveness, exclusive quality. 
x8s7 Hare Guesses u. (1873)340 Exclusiveness.. arises 
from the monopolizing spirit of selfishness. 1845 R. Jehu in 
Rncycl. Metrop. II. 715/1 The t-xclmkiveness of properly. 
188a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. vii. 136 There were 
others who preferred the exclusiveness of a separate table. 
SzclnBiviBni (ekskl//*siYiz’m). [f. as prec. -f- 
-LSM.] The principle or practice of being exclu- 
sive ; systematic exclusiveness. 

1834 Tail's Mag, 1 . 598 /'.A'c/wr/r'fsw,— -or the priticiple of 
keeping others without a certain pale, and boa.st ing of being 
within oursuivcs. 1840 Ibid. VIT. 798 That spirit of gain or 
cxcluHivistn which has seized tho.se who are called the owners 
of the streams. 1887 Lang Myth, Ritual 4 Relig. II. 280 
We may deprecate the charge of excluaivisiu. 
jEzcln’BiviBt. rare. [f. a.s prec. + -1ST.] One 
who maintains the exclusive validity (of a theory). 

>885 (iLAUSTONE in 19/4 Cctit. Nov. 7«x 'Fhe field of Greek 
mythology . . ix the favorite sporting-ground of the exclu- 
.sivists of the solar theory. 

£zcln*B0ry (eksklw’ssri), a. [ad. late E. cx- 
cltlsori-us, f. excliis- ppl. stem of excludcre: see 
Excludk V. and -ory.j Having the power or the 
function of excluding; tending to exclude; ~ Ex- 
clusive A. i. Const.// 

1385 Bonner in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 170 To put out the 
1'eriii peremptory, and other that were excutsory of further 
disputations. 1654 Friendship 25 'Twere ex- 

treumly tedious to run over all the yices .nnd shew how they 
were particularly exclusory of Friendship. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey. i86< I^aily Tel. 4 Nov. 4/5 The cxciusory laws 
were the result of the narrowest and most exasperating re- 
ligious ii)toler.ancu. 

t Ezeoxt, ti. Obs. [f. L. excocA jipl. stem of 
excoquHre, \. ex- out -vcoquhe to boil, luelt.] 

1 . trans. To produce, extract, or obtain (chiefly, 
a metal) by heat. 

160X Hoi LAND Pliny II. 508 There isa stone, .out of which 
. .(with imrning) they cxcoct bras.se. 1626 Bacon Sylva % 8.13 
Sail ami sugar, which arc cxcoctcd by Heat, arc dissolved 
by Cold, and Moisture. 1671 J.WLiJSir.R Mtiallogr. iii, 
56 A new Iron is cxcuctcd forth of them. 1755 in Johnson. 

b. To drive off by htat. In 
1563 87 Foxk a. 4 Al. (1596) 204/1 If IBeckct], .through 
inim^rrat violence of zi^tIc, did exceed, .the .same wa.s ex- 
c'oeted againe and purged by the fire of bis suffring.^ 1851 

H. Moke in Enthus. Tri. (1656) »< *8 Pul thy soul into a 
crysipic. .and set it on that fire that will excoct and purge 
out tny ilrosse. 

2 . To drive off the moisture of; to elaborate, 
refine, mature, ripen. 

157a J. JoNE.s Bathes of Bath 11. t 8 b, Arguinge an earthy 
dryencs, icmperally cxccjcted, and not parched. 1576 N ew - 
TON tr. Lemnid s Complex. (16331 179 I’lieir head, .is pot of 
ability to excoct the nutriment into the use. and comlinussc 
of haires. 1710 T. Fui.i.kk /'harm. Extemp. 182 The SaUva 
. .so cxcocled ami viscifl as to bring hazard of Suffbeation. 
Ibid. 297 Bila. .too much excocted. .makes W'ild Mischief. 

tEzCO'Ot, pa.pple. Ohs. rare- [ad. ex- 
cocl-iis, pa. pplc. of e.xcoquhc : see prec.] Boiled 
lht>roiit»nly. 

1576 Nf.w'T-on tr. T.emnies Complex. (1633^ *73 An un- 
savory humour. . which being excoct, settled, and fined 
from ihc drcggcs..is brouuhl to the nature of pure and 
g(N>fl Wine. 

t Ezco’ction. OAr. rare. [ad. late L. excoc- 
tion-cm, n. of action f. cxcomcre: see IvxcocT.] 
The action of extracting or elaborating hy heat. 

1840 G. Wats tr. Bacon's Ads*. Learn. y. ii. 228 In the cx- 
coctioiis and depmatiops of Metalis it is a familiar error, 
that to .Tdvance excoction, they augment the heaie of the 
Fornacc. 1715 tr. Panciroltus Remm Mem. 11 . vii. 316 
There are other Things, which arc not as yet found out, as 
. . Plxcoction of tlie thinne.sl Waters. 

t Ezcodica'tion. Obs. rare— '. [ad. late L. 
exevdiediion-emt n. of action f. exeddied-re to re- 
move the soil from the roots of a tre c, f. ex- (sec 
Ex- pref.'^)-¥ codex, cddic-ein, later form of caitdcx 
stem, trunk.] The action of digging up or re- 
moving tlie soil from the roots of a tree. 

c 1400 Pallad. OH Hush. it. 3 Excodicacion. .i.s hem [vines] 
to desolate Of erthe, and all from every roote abate. 
Szcoffitoble (ekskp‘d.:sitab’l) a. [as if ad. I.. 
*excbgitabilis f. exedgitdre : see next.] That admits 
of lx.’ing excogitated. (In quot. mistake for inex- . 
cogitable ; the It. original hns inescogitabile.) 

sSfifZ R. D. Itypnerotomachia O7 They brought mee into 
a (ayre Orchy-ard of excogitable expcn.se, tyme, and subtcl- 
tie of woorke-niaiishippc. 

Ezeogitate (ekskp*d.:5ib:it), v. [f. L. excbgitdt- 
ppl. stem of excbgitdre to find out by thinking, f. 
ex- out + cogitdre to think : see Cooitatk.] 

I . trans. To think out ; to construct, frame, or 
develop in thought ; lo contrive, devise. Also with 
inf. or sentence as obj. 

«?1S30 H. Dowil/ in Froude Hist. Eng, I. 39, I have en- 
deavoured myself . . to excogitate how I might most profit 
him. Langley /W. yerg. De Invent, i. vi. xa b, Plinie 
saieth he euer thought y* the Assirians Excopitated the 
letters, which Cadmus bVoiight out of Bhenice into Grece. 
1847 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxii. 734 The Ancients have ex- 
cogitated many and sundry wayes for to find out the true 
time. 18^ Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 167 Dr. Wilkins, Sir 
Win. Petty, and Mr. Hooke, with our operator.. are ex- 
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coi;iuting new rigging for ships. 1836-7 SirW. Hamilton 
MftapK XX. (1870) II. 4 We here excogiute no new, no oc- 
cult principle 1868 Bkowning Ring «f lik> in. 7>a He . . 
did lit l.*ist excogitate How he might keep the good and 
leave the bad. 

iUttoL 1814 Chalmers Evid, Chr: ReveL vill 914 He ceases 
to observe, and begins to presume, or excogitate. 

^2. intr, ttCooiTATR. 

1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Wkx, 11. xxxvi. a66/i Wlien 

thereon I doe excogitate, Intrinsicallandqueriinoniouspaincs 
Ho^ulverise the concaue of my braines. 

tSxCO'flitater ///<*. 0b$, \pA.\^exco^tat-us^ 
pa. pple. of €xcdgitd~re\ see prec.] Used as pa. 
pplc. of prec. 

s^i Elvot Gov, ii. vii, What noble statutes, ordinances, 
and acles of counsaile from time to time hnuc bene cxcugi- 
Lite. SM* IIifNHY Vlll Dectar, Seals 196 It apperelh a 
playne dcuise only excogitate for a delay. 1689 tr. Buck- 
nunn's De Jure Regni 30 Honour, .can Ik* told or excogitate 
to he in any M.in. 

Excogitated (ckskp-d^iu-itod), ///. a, [f. prec. 
verb + -RD*.] Thought out, contrived, devised. 

416x9 Fotherbv Atkeam. 1. vii. ( 3 An excogitated and 
composed tale, to deceiue the world. 18x4^ Cmalmkrs 
Chr. Revel, x. 967 An asstimed or excogitated principle of 
our own. 1869 J. Maktinrau F.ss, II. 177 An excogitated 
sy.stem, arising by the evolution of pure thought. 

ExoogitatlOlli (ekskp d,vtei Jan), [ad. L. tx~ 
cogitatidn-em, n. of action f. excogitdre to think 
out: see Kxcooitatr.] 

1. The action of excogitating ; thinking out ; re> 
flection, mental contrivance. Const, of, 

1531 Elvot Gw. 1. xxiii, To consideration pertaineth ex- 
cogitation and autsement. 1653 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 

1. IVf. (i8.<;8) 3 Many of them cast away all their fair por- 
tion of time, in. .excogitation of idle words. 1759 Johnson 
Rnsselas xliii. The labour of excogitation is too violent to 
last long. 1854 H. Koceks Ess. (i860) J 1. 19 Patient ex- 
cogitation miLst be the metaphysician’s great instrument. 
i86x Dickens Mui. Fr. 1. ii, To the excogitation of this 
problem, Ihc] had devoted many anxious hours.. 

2. A result of the action ; a plan thought out ; a 
contrivance, an invention. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 81 'J'he second Experiment is 
one of the ingenious K.xcogitationsof M. f i.iscoign’s. a 1687 
1\7TY Pol. Ariih. i. (1691) isi All these Particulars, said lo 
be (he subtile Kxcogitaliutis of the Hollanders. 17^ i’liii.- 
i.irs, Excogitution, an Invention or Device. X7ai-i8oo in 
Baii.ky. 1748 S^LLRTT Rotl. Rtind. (1819) 1. 292, i will 
imparl niy own simple excogitations. 

Excogitative (cksk^^dJjitiJitiv), a. [f. Ex- 

COGITATK 7). + -IVK.] Adapted for, concerned with, 
or having the power of excogitating. 

1846 H. R<k:kks Ess. l.iv, 170 In mat hem.itics, where the 
demands on the cxcogit.itive faculties are so gnat. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel, 2j Nov., I h.'id an acute uxcogilative 
ability. I. could reason dut an idt a. 

Excog^tator (ekskp-d,: 5 iU’^l.w\ [agent-n. f. L. 
exedgitdre '. see Excogitatk and -or.] One who 
excogitates. 

1847 .Sir Hamilton Lei. De Morgan 28 An original 
excooitator of llie doctrine. 

t ExCO*gitons,«. Ohs, rare-^. ff. E, excdgiHire 
+ -oi'S ; alter nied.E. cdgitdsns^ Inventive. 

1646 N. Lockvkr Serin. 15 liiipalinice is very t'.X(Xigitou<;. 

t ExCOla*tion. Ohs. rare- \ [,id. \,.exfdid~ 
lidfi'em, n. of action f. excdldrc lo slrnin out, f. 
gx- out + to fdter.] »The action of filtering 
or straining out. 

1578 Banistkr Ifisf. Man v. 83 A ccrt.-iinc worke made in 
the rcync.s to the excretion or e.\cijl:uion of Uiinc. 

i ExOOXUme'lllfe, Ohs. [ad. W.Hxcotn’ 
gftgef, OF. esconmtgerf corresp. to Fr. escomciiiary 
escomgftgari-^X,. exiommunicare to Excommuni- 
cate.] trims. To excommunicate. 

*50* Ord. Crystrn ^r«(W. de W. i.so6) iv. vii. 186 Vf the 
syniier be fallen into sentence, excommongccl or iiitcrdyied. 
1377 Hot.iNSMUD C7/rr)N. II. 26 2 The pope excomniengcd 
the (owne. 1641 Ternies de la Ley 149 Excninnicni;cini.*iit 
. . is where n ni.in by the iudgeinent in Court Ciiristian is 
Excommenged. 

II dice t fixoonune'ngemeiit [OF. cscomcnge- 
ment\ excommunication. 

1403 Act u lien. VI L c. 24 6 x Any . . excommcngcrneiil I 
plcJed or alleged in the partie playnlif. 1531 St. Germans 
Doctor gf Stud. 11. XXX li, Yf the exconimcngcincnt be of 
record in the kynges courte. z6x8 Coke On Litt. 134 a, 
None can certifie cxcommengement but only the Dishop. 
2641 [see ahovcl. 

t ]Sxco*mmon, v. nofice-7vd. [f. Ex- fre/y + 
Common: cf. next.] D iscommon (sV quol.). 

166^ E. Ciiamdrri.ayne St. Gt. Hrit. 1. iit. x. (1743) 241 
For lighter ofienccs they [members of I.incoht's Inn, etc 1 
arc only excomnioncd, or put out of common.s, not to c.it 
with the rest. 

t ExOO*m]ll 112 ie« V. Obs. Also 5-6 excom- 
(m)yne. [ad. F. excommurtier, ad. L. cxcommii- 
niedre : see Excommonicatk.] 

1. tram. (AVr/.)*«ExooMMUNiCATB i. 

i<^3 Caxton Cato F ij, Alle those that byleve the sortlegcs 
and devynours been excommunyd. Crysten 

Men (W. de W. 1506) i. vii. 77 To be excommyncti /t de- 
parted by mortall synne from, .the holy chj+chc catholyke. 
eM T. Morton Preatnb. incmmter 27 He was aclmo- 
nished and excommuned before ht'was degraded. 

2. transf With double obj. : To excommunicate 
or exclude from. 

1634 Fpli.rr Pisgah it. iv. i. 15 We cannot recover Paphos 
proporlionahly into this Map, heboid it therefore peeping 
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la, but excommuned the lines thereof. 1634 Gayton Pitas. 
Notes I. vl 21 Poets.. were excommun'd Plato's Common 
Wealth. 

t Ezco'mmuneilieilt. Obs.- ® [ad. OF. ex-^ 

€ omunieme 9 tt !\ ^ Excommunication. 

1330 Palsgr. 9i8/c Excomunement. excommenee. 

EkoomxilTUueable leksk^mi» nikilb I), a. [f. 
Excommunic-atb V. + -ABLE.] Liable to be ex- 
cominiinicalcil ; deserving excommunication. Of 
an offence : Punishable by excommunication. 

1594 H(k)kek Eccl. Pol. HI. I. (1617) 84 Altho* they Ik* im- 
pious idolaters, wicked Herctikes persons cxcominiinicablc. 
i6^ Bnrd. /stack, in Phenix xjciS II. aSi This Assembly 
is above the King, .to their Orders he roust give Obedience : 
otherwise he is excommtinicable. x68o Haxtkk 
CommuH. (168 1) 13 To render each other odious, or vile, 
and excoitmiiiiiicahle. 1836 Keblk in /looker's IVks, (1845) 

I. Pref. 28 What offences are excommunicable.. 

ExOOXUnillllicailt (cksk^mi/Fnikiinl). [ad. L. 
excofHfniinuant-gm, pr. J^ple. of excotntnuniedre : 
see Excommunicate. (W'ith sense a cf. Examin- 
ant a.)] 

1. One w'ho excommunicates; an excommunicator, 
xdst Houhks /.anath. lit. xlii. 308 Might Ik: a greater 
pain to the Excommiinicaiit than to the Excommunicate. 

H 2. *- Excommunicate B. 

1386 Fernc Bias. Gentrie 313 I.ikewisc with these, we 
arratinge all. .excommunicants, hertdimics. vsurers, pun- 
dars, histrions, or stage players, i^x IIkymn /list. JipL 
scopacy (1657) II. 365 When as the wi» kednesse of Felicissi- 
mus. . was growne unto the height, the Father of his owne 
authority denounced him cxcommunirant. 1887 J. Mah it- 
NKAu National Church in Conteinp. Reri. LI. 41C Innu- 
merable swarms of excommunicants — Donatists, Allans, 
Monophysiles, Albigenses, Hussites, [in mod. Diets.] 

Exconununicate (cksk^Im i /?*nik A , pa. ppU.y 
ppl. a. and sb. Also 6, 8 -ioat. fad. L. txcommfi' 
nicdl-u^y pa. pple. of txcommunied-te (see next).] 
K. pa. pplc. and ppl. adj. 

1. Excommunic.ntcd. arch. 

13*6 I ’iNOAi.F. John ix. 92 He shulde be cxcommunirat 
out of the Sinagoge. x66a Lamont D/Vrrv 21 Sept. 195 
Divers fiersoiiH were exciunniunioat alt this tyme. tjts 
Humk Hist. Eng xw. 129 They, .engaged the bishops, .to 
pronounce him [Cavaston] excommunii^atc if he renininird 
any lunger in the kingdom. 1839 Bailfy Erstns Proem 
('3.(8) 5/1 Nor is this An outlawed orb nor excominunic.’ite. 
1871 CiKEEN Short Hist. iii. § 2. tai None <}f his allies. . 
could fight side by side with an cxconimuiiiiattc king. 

11 2. Excommunicate things (ir. Hcb. c'^n herem): 
objects devoted to destruction. 

»SS* (Matthew) Josh. vi. xB If you take of the f x- 
cominiiiiicate thyng.s so .shal you make the hoostc of Isrudl 
exromiiiunicale. 1635 pAimr 213 Achati.. 

took of the excommunicate thing.s of Jcrico, 

B. sb. An excommunicated peison. 

156* in Strype .-iun, ReP I. xxxi. 349 Those excomimmi- 
cates, for whom there is a. directed. 1670 M it ton 
l/ift. Eng. IV. (1851) 159 ’llioii hast tu-glcctcii to abstain from 
the House of that Excommunii ate. a lyxs Ki;n Hymns 
Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 i. i;vs Jew's you ;is If. xcitnmi uni- 
cates will treat. x8sa Miss Vonce Cameos (18771 Di- 
309 They turned the roffin ofOustun de Foix, as an excom- 
municate, out of the Cathedial. 

transf. x6a6 .Siiiklkv Brofhersm. i, Poor Fernando, for 
her s.'tke, mu.st stand An excoini)iunii.alc from every blessing. 
1640 T. Carkw To my imonstnnt AHstris i, 'I'huu, poore 
excommunicate From all the joyes of love. 

Excommimicafce (cksk^iiii//’riiki?U'), v. Also 
6 -icat. [f. late (Eccl.) L. cxcornmnnicnE ppl. 
stem of cxcommfmkdre lit. ‘to pul out of the 
comiminily,’ f. ex^ out f communis common, on the 
analogy of communiedre (see Communicate).] 

1. tram. {Pled.) To cut off frtim cominunion ; lo 
exclude, by an amhoritiitive sentence, from parti- 
cipation in the sacra merits and services of the 
church, or from religions rites in general. 

*5*<^34 Tindai-r John xvi. 2 'I’hcy sliall excommunicat 
you. X379T0MSON Cahdn's Serm. Tim. 118/1 1 o deliucr to 
Sath.Tii is nothing else, but lo cxconiinunicutc a man. x66o 
T<. CoKK Power 4- Sulj. 10 If a man be cxcomtmmicated, 
he shall h.ive no adv,iiitagc or relief in any plea Ijy ilie 
common bw. 1757 Hukkk AMdgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 
iStj They (the Druids] were further arractl with a power of 
. .excommunicating any obnoxion.y persons. Z815 Wli.i.ing- 
■r(>Nj9 Jan. in Gurw. Disp. XII, 250 The victors of the 
Thtf.ltre Fran^ni.s having been excommunicated, .the curate 
of St, Roch refused lo receive the bmly into the Ghurch. 
1873 Hryck^ Holy Rom, F.mp, xiii.(ed. 5’ ’2«x> Excommuni- 
cated by Gregory IX for not going lo Palestine, lie 
[Frederick I IJ went, and was excommunicated for going. 

tb. 'I’o forbid (an action) under pain of ex- 
communication. Obs. rare. 

1644 Milton Areop. Wks. (1847) to6''x Marlin the fifth by 
his bull, .was the first that excommunicated the reading of 
heretical books. 

2 . transf. 

x6oa U0W1.ANHH Greene's Ghost 3 To lie reiected and ex- 
cominunicAted from the fellow'ship of alt honest men. 1666 

J. Smith Old Age (1752)46 [In assimilation] those [parts of 
the chyle] that are like to prove tniconrorrnable, arc excom- 
municated to the pores. 11^3 Lamu Elia Ser. i. iii. (1865) 
24 He was excommunicated; pm out of the pale of the 
•school. iM Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 93 If he were con- 
lnm.icious he might be excommunicated, or, in other words, 
be deprived of all civil rights and iinprisoried fur life. 

Hence Excommu nicated ppl. a. ; also absoly 
Excomma nioating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x^ pARiiT^^/w, E 430 Excommunicated. 1648 Jknkvn 
Blind Guide i. 4 ITic faithfuil with a holy scorn neglect his 
excommunicating of you. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. ni. 


ix. 93 That none eat or drink with such an excommunicated 
person. 17x3 M. Davif..s A then. Brit. I. 252 Neither 
bound to. .Obey an Excommunicated (Jueen. 18x4 Scon' 
Ld. 0/ Isles it. xxtv, Or dream of greeting, peace or truce, 
With excommunicated Bruce ! 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rey.w. 
V. vi, Plotting Aristocrats, and excommunicating Dissident 
i*riests. 1843 S. Austin Rank/s Hist. Re/. H. 487 The 
right of excommunicating, .is inherent in every man. ^ 186a 
Tkvnch Mirac. xviii. 303 la case the excommunicated 
showed no sign of repentance. 

EzCOnunilXlioatioxi (eksk^miMnikA'Jon) . 
Also 5 excomunyoaoion. [ad. late L. extommu- 
niedtion emy f. excommuniedre \ see prec. and 
-ation. Cf. F. €xcommunicationf\ The action 
of excommunicating or cutting off from fcllowship- 

1. Eccl. The action of excluding an offending 
Christian from the communion of the C'hurch ; the 
state or fact of feeing so excluded. Also in wider 
sense : The exclusion of an offending member from 
any religious community, e.g. Jewish or heathen. 

The Canon Lviw recognizes two kinds of excommunication : 
the le.ssnr, hy which an offender is deprived of the right to 
participate in the .sacraments ; the greater, by which he is 
cut off from all communication with (he church or Us 
inenibets. 

1494 Fabyan ChroH, VI. cixiv. 168 This to be ohscniyd 
vpon payne of excoinunycacion. 1335 Kdkn Decades 172 
We furthermore .strcightly inhibite alt mancr of pmons . , 
vnder the peyne of tbe sentence of cxcomiiiuilicAiion . . to 
trauayle fur marchaundies. 1651 HouiiKSi Lcyiath. (1839) 
502 lliis part of the i>ower of the keys, by wliich mm were 
thrust out from die kingdom of God, is that which is called 
excommunication. 4x744 Popk Aotv 0/ the World He> 
prwedy Apart in every swiiie No friend. .May taste. .On 
I»ain of excommunication. ^ 1781 Giuuon DecL gr F. III. 
34 A sentence of excommunication was pronounced, which 
enjoined Ainl>rose to depart from Milan without delay. 
1836 F uouuii Hist. • 1858) 1. iii. 192 Excommunication 
seems but a light thing wheti there are many communions, 
b. transf. 

1830 IliHm Haunted //. i. iii, A house— but under some 
procTigion.s bail Of Excoiiiiiiunic.ition. x%sca — Up the 
Rhine 16 The yellow flag which indirates that svinitary ex- 
commiitiicniioi) bjiiarantiiie]. 1873 K. Wm.i. Mott. Eng. 2^ 
He calls you a utilitarian. The greater cxcomniunicatioti 
being (bus denounced against you. 

2. Short for ‘sentence oi cxconimimication*. 

1647 CLARKN1114N Hist. Rel. It. (1843) 43/2 To restrain 

any cxcominiinicalion from bating pronounced, .without the 
apnrohalion of die bishop. 1781 (iiuBON JM 1 . A F. Ill, Ivi. 
366 by .some acts of rvipinc or .s.arrilcgc, lie }iad incurred a 
ttapal cxcomninninition. 1866 Kinosliiv /Amu. vii. 129 
The pope fulininatcd an excommunication against him. 

3. (.See (plot.) 

1731 CiiAMMF.iis Cycl. s.v.y^ Tfie rule c»f the Benedictines 
gives the name Exconiinunicatioii, to the being excluded 
from the oratory, mid I he common table of the house. 

liZC01ll]ll1l]licativ6 a, 

[f. Kxcommunicatb V. ■¥ -IVK.] a. Chara(:terized 
by the refusal of communion, b. Containing a 
sentence of excommiiniealion. C. Also of persons ; 
Disposed or eager to excommunicate. 

x8s 5 C’ot.KKiixvK Aids Ref. (1848) 1. 166 No other Church 
arts on .so iiiiriow and excoininiinicativc a principle. 1858 
Caklvlk Frvtik. Gt. ( 1865' I. II. iv’. 6B ’J'hoinas a I’ccket.. 
ooniitig home exconimunicativc. 1876 C on/etn/. Rev. 
XXVI II. fis There was in cxisicnee an exLuminuiii(:.Tiive 
decree nj^aiiist comedians. 

Ezoommiinicator (cksIcfTmi/Fnikf’tdr). [f. as 
prec. + -on. j One who cxcomnuinicates. 

*643 PttVNNK Treachery A Disloy. 8 King John, .himscife 
was one of the F.xcoiiimiiiucators. 1681 IIaxtkr Ans7v. 
Dodwelfu. la Who will jiidg, but die F,xc<immuiiicfttur, 
what is nnsinful as to his act? 1828 D’1 c,kari.i Chas. /, 1. 
vi. 169 'i hc Pope, who succeeded Ihc excoriiniunicator of 
Elixahelh. 1855 Milman Lat. (hr. (iBt 4) IV. vii. ii. 94 
He must obtain the absolution from his cxconiiiiunkator. 
Ezconyuiinicatoxy (rkskvnii//*nikatari), a, 
[f. ns prec. + -OUY,] a. Of or pertaining to cx- 
commimicalioii. b. - Excommunicativk c.^ 

(i. 1683 Caw. Anc. Ch, Govt. 292 The Kx communicatory 
letter sent lo Araciiis hiiiivclf. 1835 Miiman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) III. VI id. 458 The spiritual death inflicted by the 
excoininnnicatory decree of dierhurch at Augsburg. 1684 
M. Kui.k /'rtf. to Eadineri Hision'a Ntniornm in, /Die 
excoinmunicaiory sentence which the council of Uari ad- 
judged the Red King lo Jiave incurred. 

b. 1837 Gaklvi.iv Er. Rev. 11. v. vi, The excommunica- 
tory Prieslu. give new trouldc in the M.Tinc and Loire. 

t Ezeommu'niou. ('bs. [? f. Exuommunk v., 
on the analogy of Cf. Vi^.e-rcomunhaol] 

:v Excowmu.muatio.v. (Firqutnt in Milton.) 

1641 Mn.roN Ch. Ctmt, 11. iii. Wks. (1847151/1 They, .hold- 
ing forth the dre.'idful sponge of excomiiiunion pronounce 
iiiin wijicd out of die list of God’s iiiheriiance. x6^ Renton- 
s/r. Ch. Jrel. ys I'hcrc was an Excoinniunion fiom the chief 
of their ('hurch, against any of his Religion that would not 
do the like. 1659 Milton Crv. Pmt*er Eccl. Causes VlVs. 
171S 1- .S-IO punished by Excommunion only. 

t EzcO'mmuny. Ols. In 6 ezoomunye. 

[a. OV. excommunics i. excommunitr to excom- 

municate.] =* Excommunication. 

x5oa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. t5«j6)iv. ix. 195 Paynes 
canonycallcs as ben cxcomunye, suspencyon, interdyte. 

Elxco(in)myne, var. form oi Excommunbw. Obs. 
t Ezco’ncayatei v. Obs. [f. I., ex^ out + cw' 
caims Co.NCAVJfi + -atkA.I Irans. To hollow out. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelkonert Bk. Physicke sgshi Excoii- 
cavate an onionc, replenishe him agayne with saffern, etc. 

t EzCO'rdiatOi ppl^ </• Obs. [f. Ex- + L. cord-y 
car heart -(i ) ate Deprived of heart or courage . 

40 
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1594 Zep^ria xxxin. If at Inst, she all, through fear cx< 
cordiate, Conimatid thee not to peace. 

Szcoriable Ccksko»Tiab’l a. rare^^. [f. L. 
excorid^m (see ncxt) + -BLK,] Capable of being 
excoriated ; that may be rubbed or stripped off. 

t6^Si8 T. Bkownk Card, Cyntt tii. 147 Suen a natural 
net IS the si..nly covering of ^shes . . even in such as are 
cxcorlablc and consist of smaller scales, as Bretts, Soals. 

SzCOriate (ck8koo'ri|<;it\ V, Also pa. ppic. 6- 
<) Excokiatk. [f. L. excoridt- ppl. stem of excori- 
are lo strip off the hide, f. ex- out + hide.] 

+ 1 . trans. To pull off the skin or hide from (a 
man or beast) ; to flay. Obs, 
x6x4 Kamoi'.m Ifisi. IVarld III. 41 Otanes. .whom Cam* 
byscs hud excoriated for f.tlse judgement. ax653Coi'GP. 
CoiHfft. litb. iv. 13 Beasts, .being excoriated or flayed, were 
cut down from the neck lo the rump. ax68] Whahion 
h'itits ^ Fest. Wks. (1685) a6 He ISt. Bartholvtmcw] was.. 
£xeori.*ited, or fleued .'xlivc. 18x6 Disraku I’iv. Crey 11. 
XV. 77 'I'licy compliment them [their victims] upon . . the 
delicacy of their limbs prior to excoriating them, 
b. transf *1 o strip off the rind or bark from. 
>775 Ash, Excoriating^ taking off the bark. 

2 . To remove portions of the skin (or analogous 
membrane) from. Now chiefly Path, of the action 
of corrosives, of abrasion, etc. 

1497 Br. Alcock Mohs Perfect, E y a, Excoriate and 
wonndc dayly iheyr self with sharpe hayr. 1605 Timmk 
i^uer^it. 1. xiii. 60 The intralls being excoriated, death by a 
lingering consumption cnsuclh. 1656 KiWiLicy PracL 
Vkysick 109 The ends of bis Fingers .arc supposed to be 
excoriated. 1771 Smoli.btt Humph. Cl. (1815' 77 Stuffing 
iny nose with spirit of hurishorn, till the whole inside was 
excoriated. 1857 C. Bbontk Professor II. xx. 104 My lips 
. .were excoriated as with vinegar and gall. 1867 F. II. 
Ludlow Little Prigf'sff / 'I'ne grand idea of howto fix 
it in a boy's memory was to excoriate his palm. 

3 . tram/, and fipi, 

J- Fisiikr True Trojans in. viii. in Harl. 

Xll. sr.tfj 'I'hough wrongs excoriate the heart. i66z R. W. 
Co^ CAarar., Coliedxc HutUr (i86o) 67 He can excoriate a 
loale. X708 Murriiux Hahelais ixTyf) V. 2,^3 Excuriaiitig 
the Langimge l.utiale. 1809 Naval Citron. X\V. ang fr 
[lightning] excoriated the lower part of the head post. 

4 . To .strip or peel off (the skin) ; to remove 
(the lining membrane) by corrosion. 

>547 BooKot; Bmt. HeaUh cix. 41 h, F.\'Coriat the skyn and 
matiirat the matter. 161S Crookk lindy of Alan 71 He* 
cause it in.ay bee excoriated or fhayod off. a i6cx Boylk ///xA 
/i/> xix. \Vk.s. 1772 V. 694 The heat of the Island S(|uau* 
enu. excoriates the .skin. 1767 («<xa.»i Treat, IVounds I. 
44S To prevent, .the matter, .from excoriating the. skin. 
1843 Bi£i in;NE .Sc. Fireside Star, 63 Exuding acrid matter, 
and thereby excoriating the cuticle. 

SzOOZiate (eksL>Ti,«rit), ppk. arch.\ also 6-7 
-at. [ad. L. excoHdt-tis^ pa. jiple. of excorid-re : 
see next.] A. Used as pa. pple. of prec. B. fpl, 
a. - next. 

>544 PH'tKR Rcfhn, Lyfeixsib) K j, If the bowels be cx- 
coriat, yc .shal give thys peculiar remedy, tffto R<n.i,AND 
Crt. Fruits if. 344 Truluiir. .'J’how scruU qun k to he ex* 
roriaic. 1681 Coi.viL •Vw////V. (17511 i<:i9 While hips 

excoriat, m.idc him swaddle Through all the corners of the 
saddle. 1791 (?owri‘.H I'ardlty Oah 5 A shattered veteran 
. .with excoriate forks. 1814 Cary Dante 55 'J'he pack., 
came Excoriate from the lush. 

tb. with allusion to the [practice of circumcision. 
161 X Pane^yr. Ferscs in Coryat Crudities,, H® more 
prevail'd against the 'xcoriate lewc.s llieii Broughton could. 

XSzCOriated (cksko>p-ri,<ritfd ^ .ppl, a. \ f. Kxco- 
lUATB V. + -EJ)^] Having the skin or rind rubbed 
or stripped off. Also transf, and fig. 

s66x Lovtix //i.tt, Anim. ^ Alin, 49 Ibe decoction of a 
Fox cxcoruted and cmhowelled. .use.d as an embroeation. 
1676 Wiseman Trrat.(].\ An hypcrsarcosia arises 
upon the excori.atcd eyelid. 1708 Mottkux Rabelais \ 17-^7) 
V, 233 'TLs meer excoriated Latiality. 18x9 (J. .S. Faiskk Dis- 
pemations II. 296 Pointing to his excoriated fiame. 

XSzCOrxatioit (ck!>k6>*‘]i(^i’/dn). [f. ExcoiiiATh 

V, : see 'ATioy. Cf. F. excoriation,'] 

1 . The action of c.xcoriating ; the state of being 
excoriated : 'I- a. the action or process of fl.'iying 
(a man or beast {obs ,)) ; b. the action of abrading 
a portion of the cuticle, or of the coating of any 
organ of the body; an instance of this; c. the 
action of stripping off (the bark of a tree). 

a. x6o7 Hrf.wkr Lingua m. v, A little before the excoria- 
tion of Mur>yas. 1635 Austin At edit. 220 Some keep the 
day of bis [H.Trtholomcw'.sJ Excoriation ; and some, the 
day of hlii Decollation holy. X669 Calk Crt. Centiles 1. 11. 
ix. 141 After the killing of the Holocaust, follows the ex- 
coriation, .ind dissection. 

b- >447 Bokknham (Roxb.) 259 llie reed flyx.. 

wyth of the guttys excoryacyoun Sendyth owte sangweyn 
age.styoun. 1578 Eytk Dodoens iv. Ixxx. 544 They drinkc it 
[tragacanth 1 . . .against excoriatioo or knawing of the bladder. 
1^96 Danett tr. Coniines 296 A sharpe sicknes of excori.'i- 
tion and the stone. 1664 H. More Afyst. Iniq. xxii. 84 
what Flagellations .and F.xcoriations of the Body. 1751 
JOHNSON A No. 133^8 3, I was punished with artificial 
excoriations in hopc.s of gaining new graces with a new skin. 
X774 tjoi.osM. A'«A li ist. (17761 V 1 1 . GO The Germ.ans . . com- 
planicd of a slight excoriation of the lips. 18x3 W, Hkber* 
oen 111 Med. Trans, (1815) V. 39 Stopping the Excoriation 
. .cirixetiucnt npmi continulil Pressure in Bed. x844Ti;2PEa 
/rwATs xy, Lash, lash, lash, in furious and fa.st succession. . 
to the universal excoriation of Mr. Julian Tracy, 

’*5 The con.s'ant ex- 

2 /? ^ the wk also produce* a variety of hues. 

•» 4 » H<».u. D«bmet Or, w, Hw huh muvulously 


enhanc'd the revenues. .oftheCrowno, though with a pitifull 
excoriation of the poorer sort. x6$x Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
Afiol. 22 It is the excoriation and exulceration of mens 
spirits that usu<ally causeth the smart. 

3 . An excoriated place (on the body) : a sore. 

CZ540 in VUary's Anat, App. ix. (x888> 221 A piastre 
devised by the kinges Maie-stie at Orenewich, and made at 
Westminstre, to. .hcale excoriacions. 1751 Chamber.^ Cyrf* 
S.V., He had a grievous excoriation behind, with rid jng post. 
1874 tr. Fan Jtnren's Dis, Geuit, Org, 19 The epithelium 
comes ofl' in patches, leaving irregular excoriations. . 

t XSzco'rporate, ///• «* Obs. [f. L. ex- (see 
Ex- pre/,^) + corpor-t corpus body + -atk-'*. Cf. 
Inuokporate.] Disembodied. 

ax6ap T. Gofr Bajazet iv. ix, So Jove 1 come, excorpo- 
ratc, divine, Immortal as thyself. 

Excorse : sec Kxcourmk v. Obs, 
Ezeortioata (ekskp'jtik^T), V. [f. L. ex- out 
I cortic- stem oi cortex bark, shell 4* -ateA.] tram. 
'To pull or strip off the bark from (a tree), or the 
shell from (a nut, seetl). Also^^*; 

1637 Tommnmon Renou's /)M/.63The seeds, .are cxcorti- 
catccl by a knife. 1664 F.velyn Sylra 69 Mos.s is to be 
rubb’d and scrap'd off w'ilh some fit instrument of Wood, 
which may not cxcortu-.ate the Tree. 1844 Ai.b. Smith 
Afiv. Mr. Ledbury v. (1886) x6 Dioking about the nails as 
if he had been excorticating millions of new walnuts, 
b. Jig. 

1600 O. E. Reft, to Libel ill. vi. 31 Toumke his elociuencc 
.sceme more adniinalile, he doth excorticate certaine Latin 
Words .according to his Romish fashion. 

Hence Exoo'rtioated ppl, a. 

X657 Phyt. Diet., Kxcorltcated, fleyed or pieled. 1693 
Sin E. King in Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 863 (Whole Oatmeal, or) 
an Excorticated O.at. 17*3 Bkadll-v Faiu. Diet. s.v. Dia- 
hexapte, lake Juniper*Bcrrics uncxcorticatcd, .and B:ty 
Berries excortiuUed. 

EzCOrtication (rkskp:rtikt^*fon^. [f. prcc. : 
see -ATioN. Cf. F. excortication.] The action of 
stripping off or peeling the bark (from a trce>. 

x6^ Evki.y.n Syh>n (17761 517 The prejudice accruing 
thereby as to the Tanner tin regard of the more difficult 
Excorti(:.ation^. 17*5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.y. /njirmities 
(f trees, Excortication and Hatk-Baring. 

I tEzOOH'raef sb. Obs. [variant of Excuuse. 

I after the analogy of CouusJc.j 

1 . 'The action of running forth or out ; an excur- 
sion or sally ; usually a hostile or marauding one. 

X5*3 .SV. Papers Hen. Fill, IV. 35 The rodiw and cx- 
courscs di vised, to he made or not made, as ye shal sc the 
cace to reuuyic. 1557 1 ’aynkl Barclays Jugurth 20 h, 
Heassjtiled and iiiiiaded more inwardly.. by cxcoursc.s of 
his horsemen. 1584 K. Sf:oT Discov. IFitckcr. iii. ii. 43 
During the whole lime of the witches excuur.se, the diuell 
uccupieih the roome andpLace of the witch. 

2 . a. 'I'he means of sallying forth, b. The 
extent of ground covered, range (of a person’s 
activity, also of a chain of mountains). 

c X53|4 tr. Pol. Ferg. Rng. Hist, I. 6 'l*hc nation of Hi (tons 
. .Iiavmgc thetber excoursc owl of Fraunce did occupift the 
ilonde. Ibid., The inountaync Grampius. .from the entree 
of the ryver Dev.. bathe excoursc to the Irish sc.is. 1555 
Honnkr Necess. Doctr. C, The Excoursc of hym is even 
unto the hellcs. 

3 . ^ Kxci’usns 2. 

>579 Fui.kf. Heskins' Part. 144 He inlerJaccth a fond 
cxconr.-xv wf the authoritie of the later writers. 

t EzCOU'rsey V. obs. l Also excorae. [var. 
of ScouusE.J intr. To exchange, barter, ' swop ’. 
(It is doubtful whether quot. 159,^] belongs here.) 

*593 Nashe Chtisfs T. 52 b, So .sh.all you be reiuJy lo 
curse God, and desire to lie swallowed quirke, to cxcorse 
(lie .agony you are in, 16*3 Cocker am ii, To Change.. 
Excoursc, 'iVucke, Traffiquc .. Barter. 

i' Ezcre'abley a, Obs. rare-'*, [ad. L. ex^ 
{s'eredbilis, f. ex{s\:red’re ; see ICxcreatje and 
-ABLE.] That may be spit out. 

z6a3 6 CocKKRAM, E.rcreable, which easily may be .spit 
out. x656-8x Blount Glossogr., Excrenble, that may be 
voided by spitting or retching, a 1745 Swift ( W.}. x83a 
in Weis.siei<; and in mod. Diets. 

Elxcroase, v.ar. of Excuksck v, Obs. 
t Ezerea'to, Obs.-'» [f. I., ppl. 

stem of ex A^,crc-ilre \o spit out by coughing (f. ex- 
out + sc re-dr e lo hawk, hem) -t -at«:i.] tram. To 
cough or hawk up ; to spit out. 

1623 6 in Gk.'kekam. vjti-s9oo in Bailey; whence in 
mod. Diets. 

XiZCrea*tiO]l. Obs. [ad. U ex{s'}credlion-em, 
n. of action f. ex{5)crea-re .see prec.] The action 
of coughing up or spitting out ; expectoration. 

1x1556 Cbanmeh IVhs. II. 320 Extreme coughing and cx- 
creations wljich I cannot eschew, xfloy Tofsei.i. Four-f. 
Avw/f (1673) 204 Tlie rennet, .slaycth bleeding, and refresh- 
eth excreauoiis of blond. x6xo He ally St. Aug, Citie of 
Cod vTj Sweet. . Incrassating Things, .may help Kxcrca* 
tion out of the I’hroar. x6so Vennkk Via Revta (xfiso) 323 
I'he excrements of the brninc mu.st daily be avuyAed thorow 
the mouth by spelling and oxcreation. 

Ezerement^ (e kskrTment). [a. F. excre- 
ment , ad. I., excrement-um what is sifted out, f. 
excre-, excemfre (see Excern, Excrete), f. ex- 
out + cerniire to sift.] 

1 1. I'hat which remains after a process of sifting 
or refining ; the dregs, Ices, refuse. In quots. pL 
only. Obs. 

>576 Baker Jewell of Health x6x b, When a* in it shall 
no other be contayned or rematnc then the excrementes of 


the sage. s6xo Marknam Mastesf, 11. clxxiii. 501 Tartar » 
the excrements of wine, which sticke to the vesselL 1698 
Keill /T o-aMi. Th. Earth (1734) 299 This Earth.. be stihui 
the very dregs and excremenu of nature. 

2 . Phys, a. ‘That which is cast out of the 
animal body by any’ of t^e natural emunctories* 
(Sytl. Soc. Lex.]; superfluous matter thrown off 
by the bodily organs ; an excreted substance. Now 
rare in general sense. 

xs65 Cooper Thesaurus, ExeroMeNtum, the dregges or 
excrvincnles of digc.stion made in the bodte ; as fleume, 
cholcr, nivlancholie, urine, sweate, snivel!, spittel, milke, 
ordure. 1570 6 Lamdaruk Peramb, AVn/ ( 1826) 9S9 Why 
doe they not.. ofler us their Spittle, and other excrements 
of the body lo be kissed? x^ Topskli. fourf. Beasts 
(>673) 156 This excrement [urine! is meerly proper to four- 
footed living- beasts. x6s8 A. Fox ve.WurU Surg, tn. iv. 227 
Corruption is the excrement of wound.*. 1785 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. I !. S iv b/2 The Nose serves to. .give a Passage 
to ii Sort of Excrement. 1745 Berkeley Let, Wks. 1871 
IV. 305 The gout, .throws off a sharp excrement from the 
blood to the limb.*. 

transf 1577 B. Cooce HeresbacfCs llusb. iv. (1586) 180 b. 
Whether it 1 manna] bee the sweale or excrement of the 
Uc.avcns, or a certaine spittle of the starres. 1751 Chambers 
Cyd, S.V., Some hold ambergrlsc. .an excrement of the .sea. 

b. esp, ‘ 'The alvine fieces or the waste matter 
discharged from the bow els’ {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1884). 
Commonly pi. or collect, sing . ; rarely with an. 

X533 Elvot Cast. Helthc n. «iS4>) >8b, Brcatle haueing 
mod) hranne, fylleth the bealy with excrementes. 15^ Eden 
Decades 211 The excremente which they aiioydc is alyuynge 
wormc. X678 Marvell Crorotk Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 413 
But.. he isun ill woodman that knows not the size of the 
beast by the proportion of his excrement. 1704 Swift /*. 
Tub (171 1) 209 A (ly, driven from a Hony-not, will, .finish 
hi.s Meal on an Excrement. 1843 J* A. Smith Product. 
Farming led. 2) 8B Hie excrements of all animals contain 
less nitrogen than their food. 1875 Darwin Inseetiv. PI. 
xiv. 326 Sausage-shaped mas.ses of excrement, 
fc. .Siiperflnousmatlcrthrownoff by a plant. Obs. 
x6o6 Hbvkkeit Civ. Life 43 Tree.* and plants, .grow, 
Mooimc, and bring forth fruit ; whicli fruit ArLstotie sayth, 
comctli from them instead of excrement. 1664 Power E.rp. 
Philos. I. 2g How should an excrement [Cuckow-spitt] of 
so many several Plants, still breed one iirid the snriie 
Animal. X751 Cmamulms Cyd. s. v., Gums, diverse juices, 
b.alms, &c. issuing spontaneously from their re.spcctivv 
trees, arc sometimes called excrements. 

3 . Jig. (Ill i6-J7tb c. oltcn as an opprobrious, de- 
signation of persons.) 

1561 T. Nokion Calvin's Inst. Aulhor'.s Pref., Abject .sillie 
men wc be ..yea .and if you will, certaine excrements and 
outcasts of the world. 1642 Roger.* Naaman 17 Ipta W’as 
tiirown out for a base excrement from the family of Gilead. 
a x688 Vii.Lii;R.s(Dk. Buckhin,)yW/Arx(i775) 14a Thou com- 
mon-shore of this poetic town. Where all our cxcrcmeuts 
of wit arc thrown. 

'I' S'ZCremoxit Obs. [ad. L. cxcrment-tim, 
f. exetv-, excrcscfrc, f. ex- ovX->r cresefre to grow.] 

1 . That whicli grows out or forth ; .in outgrowth ; 
.said esp, of hair, nails, feathers. 

15M Shak.s. L. /,. V. i. 10^ It will please hi.* Grace, .to 
d.allie wilh iny excrement, with my musiachio. 1609 C. 
Buti.kk Fem. Mon. i. (1623) Cj, Men, be.a.st.s and fowlv.* .. 
haiie outwardly some offensive excrement, as haire, or 
feathers. 1615 W. Hui.i. Mirr, MaJ. A iv .% Silucr and 
gold, the white and yellow excrements of the earth ? x688 

k. Holme Armoury 11.85/2 Agarick, an Excrement or liard 
Mushroom, growing out of I be sides of old Trees. X70S 
Bosman Guinea xiv. 236 Tl.at Excrement iu the Negroes 
being more like Wool than hair. 

b. A growth, product. 

x6x6 SuRFL. h Makkii. Country Farme excre- 

ments of the poole, .are the frog g y and the creui.s.sc. 

2 . fig, (When the notion is that of ‘ superfluous 
outgrowth’, this is sometimes not easily dis- 
tinguished from the fig. use of FIxcrement •.) 

>549 Compl. Scot. vi. 50 The myst. it is the excrement or 
the superfluite of the cluddi.s. 1590 Nashe Pasquil's Apol. 

l. Aiiij t), Our Religion in England Is no newe excrement 
of the brainc of man. x6a6 Warner Alb. Eng. xv, xciv. 
(1612) 376 Wit .so is wisedoines Excrement, a 1677 Harrow 
Srrm, VVk.s. T716 I. 32a Unwilling to part with the very 
bunerfluities and excrements of their fortune. 

3 . abstr. Growth, increase, augmentation, 

X607 Tokskm. Serpents (1653) 653 Otherwise they [great 
Worms] would increase after the same sort in all resjjef;ts, 
as the common Wa-qis do. The excrement is only 111 the 
small Worms. 1609 Dowland Omiih. Mkrol. 47 Augmen- 
tation . . is the excrement of some Note. For in it is 
put a Minime for a Sernibreefe. 
t Excrement, z/. Ohs. raie-\ [f. E xcrement 
j^.^] intr. To void excrement. 

1632 I.ITHGOW Trav. VIII. 347 [She] had ncythcr enle, nor 
drunke, nor yet excrcinented for thirteenc yeares. 

Szerementid (ekskrAnentiU), a.^ [f. Ex- 
crement' + -AL.] 

+ X. Pertaining to, or consisting of, the dregs or 
baser part of any substance. Cf Excrbmknt ' i. 
Of food : Consisting largely of matter useless for 
nutrition. Obs. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 193 b, Vitrioll conuineth 
much of the witerfj and excrcmentall moysture in it. x6oo 
Tourneur Trcit^f. Met. xxvi. T79 Tlie flesh, the soule's 
imprisoner, Df excrementale earth is wholy fact. 1607 Toi*- 
SKLL Fourf, Beasts (167^) 525 Swines fleHn . . is less excrc- 
mental then Pigs flesh, and therefore more nutriblc. x6ao 
Vlnner Fia Recta (x6so) 85 They have in their flesh much 
moist and excrementall juyee. 1655 Mouybt & Bknn. 
Health's tmprov.kiisfA 183 ACuckow, whose much npitting 
argueth a corrupt and cxcremental Flesh, sddt R. Matukw 
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VnL A kk. f xia 180 To uke a few gnunft of the excremenul 
parts, out of an ounce of the substantial parts. 

2. Of the nature of excrement or evacuated matter. 

X574 Nrwton UetUtk Afag. a The filth and excrcmentall 

matter of the bodie is thereby (by exercise) scattered and 
avoyded. sdsB Six T. Browne Vuud. Up. 11. vii. (ed. xis 
Whether those little dusly particles upon the lower side of 
the leaves be seeds and seminal fmrts, or rather, .excremental 
separations, we have not been able to determine. i8;;8 
Fosikr Phyt. II. i. § 1. 183 The nutritiou.s digested material 
is separated from the indigested or excremental material, 
b. fig. (cf. ExCttKMKNT 1 3 ). 

XS9S Grrkne Disc. Coasnnge{\Z%<^ 40 Vipers of tiie world, 
and an excremcntall reversion of sin. igM Nashf. Christ's 
7 \ (16x3) X59 In a damnable state are you, O ye excrcmentall 
vessels of lust. 

3. Pertaining to or consisting of excrements; 
concerned with or proceeding from excrements. 

XSM A. M. tr. GaJbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 139/3 When any 
man nis excrcmcntalle intestine issueth out. x6a4 Donne 
Serm. xvii. 164 a, The spitting places and excrement.al cor- 
ners of the Streets. sy6M Ltjovn GeuiMs^ P.H7iy 4 Tone 97 
Mere excremental maggots, bred In poets topsy-turvy head. 
1875 W. Houghton ^k, Brit, Insects 1x5 Besides excre- 
mental food they prey on insects. X884 Boston (Mass.) 
Jml. 15 Nov. a/4 In excrement.Tl contaminations especially 
lies the greatest risk fuf cholera poison). 

t Ezcreme'ntal, Ohs. rare. [f. Excre- 
iiknt'-* + -AL.] Of the nature of an outgrowlh or 
excrescence. 

xfi44 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 45 Her whitenesse is but an ex- 
crcmentall whitenesse. 1656 Arti/. Hnndsom. 46 Art [the 
polling of the hair, paring the nails, etc.] doth dayly turn . . 
those things which are but excremental), to be oriiainentall. 

Exoremential (ekskrfme-njal), < 1 . rare-\ 
[f. Exobemrnt I + -(i)al. Cf. Fr. exeremeniiel.] 
m Excremental 1. 

»*47 JpMNSTON in Proc. Beno. Nat. Club II. 226 Its 
pores aiw choked by excremential fluids. 

tExcreme'Xltioas, a. Ok. rare. [f. as prcc. 

+ -( 1 ) 01 T 8 .] ~ EXCREMENTTTTOna fl.l 
1636 Fkatly CVrtww A/j'j/. liil. 740 If nature produrclh., 
precious stones of cxcretneutious moisture. s6^ VVf.stma- 
corr Script, Herb. 2a (ireeu he;uis arc cold and moist and 
cxcremeiUious. 1707 Kloyi-R Physic. Pulse-Watch 24 Ex- 
crementiems Humours, as Urine, Sweat, and hot Fumes 
from tlie Blood. 

Excrementitial (ekskrmientrjul), a. Also 
7 -all. [f. as next -t- -AL. Cf. Fr. cxcrimcniitiel^ 
« EXOUEMKNTlTUni.S. 

x6xo Vennf.r Via Recta iii, 51 If it (vcall he (00 young, 
then it is oner-moist, crude, ,'ind cxcrementitiaii. 1857 
Bullock tr. Cazeaux* MUiwt/. 230 An exf;rementiii.Tl part, 
charged with carbon, forms the meconium. 

Excrenientitions (ekskrnnenti jas^ a.^ [f. 
assumed L. *excrcmenttci-us (f. excri;ment-um 
Excrement I) -i- -ouh.] 

1 1. Of the nature of the dregs or worthless part 
of any substance. Of food : ('onsisling largely of 
m.itter useless for nutrition ; - Excremental 1 \ . 

16x3 Hart AtTaignm. Ur. ii. 8 The . . excrcinentitious 
part of the food is voided forth. x66i J.oviaL Hist. Auiur. 
4 Min. Introd., The flesh of wild bc-nsts Is lesse excre- 
mentitious and dryer, than that of il\e f.'niie. 

2. Of the nature of excrement or e.\crcted matter. 

1586 Bright ATrlanch, xix. ti8 'J’lie aged . . failc in the 
execution of extcniall actions . . by exc^rementitious huini- 
dilic. x6a3 Rowlandson Gods Bless. 35 As if mildew were 
. . an excremcnlitious humor. %670 Boyi.k in yV/iV. Trans, 
V. 21113 We kept the same Duckling in the same Kecelver 
very close.. to keep in the cxcremcntilicuis ste.Tms of her 
body. 1744 BKKKtLEY Siris § 30 Exhaling vessels, for 
carrying ofiexcrementitioiLS parts, arc discovered thruugli- 
out the whole surface of the vegct.able.^ Brit. Mag. 

II. 435 The .scent of cxcrcineniiiioiis nnmi;it juices, such as 
inusk, civet, etc. x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entnutol. nfinB) III. 
xxxii. 297 Almost all insects di.sr.harge some drops of an 
cxcrementitious fluid. 1873 Urk Diet. Arts II. 740 s. v. 
Guano^ 'I’liis extraordinary cxcrementitious deix)sit of cer- 
tain sea-fowls. 

1641 Compi. cone. Corruptions 4 Grievances 4 
Swearc to all we must, or eUe be thrust out as. .excrciiicn- 
titions burthens of the Church. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 
39 'I'he x-ery scum of the world, and . . the very cxcrcmcii- 
tilious part of mankind. 

3. Pertaining to or ari-sing from excrement. % Also 
(nottee-use). Full of excrement, foul with ordure. 

XTpa A. Yot?NG Trrt7f. Fr. 160 When brisk mountain gales 
do not ventilate thc.se cxcrementitious I.'uies, 1887 Q. Rert. 
7 Jan. 209 There i.s indeed reason to .suspect the existence 
such excrcriientitious pollution of the .soil. 

Hence t Bsorementl-tiously aJ?)., a. so far 
ns the excrementitious portion is concerned ; b. 
{nmce-use) nauseatingly, disgustingly, f Bzore- 
niBiLtltlonsnMni, cxcrementitious quality; in 
quot. concr. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood <tf Grape 44 Cold and dry in 
temper, hut excrementitiously moi.st. mbo Fisher Rnstkks 
Alarm Wks. (1679) 374 Men Excrcmentitiously exact and 
diligent to very Dotage. x66o tr. Paracelstts' Arihido.xh 
II. 81 On this wise are all the voiding^ of the excremenli- 
ttousness of the body. 

t Ezcrementitiolui, Oh^- [f. assumed 
\^*excretnenlUi-m {lexer enteni^um IJxcremknt-) 
+ -ous. Cf. prec.] Consisting of, or o: the nature 
of, an outgrowth. » 

^1843 Howell /.s/t. i. xxx. 60 H.air is but an exrrcmcn- 
titious thing. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iii. iv. 266 
These (feathers) are excrementitious, and not really parts 
of the Bird. * 


t SsoniMUtlv*, a. 06s. rare-', [f. Ex- 
crxhintI + -ITE.] Fitted to canjr off or dis- 
charge excrement (from the body'). 

s6ay-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Iii. 362 It may, indeed, be 
thought a mode.sty in nature, to cover those excrementive 
parts, which, left uncover'd, perhaps might offer offence. 

tEzoremmtize, Ok. rare-K [f. Ex- 
orehkntI - izs.] intr. To void excrements. 

r 1670 Wood l.i/e (18481 135 Infl.amed with strong liquors, 
they went into the balcony , . nod excrementized in the 
street. 

t Ezcrema^lltoiUlt Obs. rare. [f. L. ex- 

crement-um (see Excrement*) - r -ous.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, Excrement*. 

i6sfi SuRPL. & Markh. Country Farme 391 The common 
Nut hath power to drie. .the excreinentous moisture of all 
things whereunto it Is applyed. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. 
F.p. it. vi. 95 'I'he corrupt and excrementous humors in man 
are animated into lyce. 1731-1800 in Bailey. 

+ Excremd'ntons, a:^ Ok. rare-K [f. L. 
exerement-um (see Exouemknt**^) + -ous.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an outgrowth. 

1397 Ix>WK Chirurg. (1634) 33 Pe. Which are the Mem- 
bers called excrementous'/ Jo. The nailcs and the h.iire. 

t Ezcreme'iitiioiuiy a- Ok. [f. Kxcui mbnt^ 

+ - VU)oua.] Of the nature of cxct cmeiu, refuse, or 
dregs ;* Excrementitious 

1376 Baker Jenuett of Health 4 b. When therefore . . the 
gro.sser and excrementuous paries .nbyde in the l^ttome of 
the Jyymbccke. s6i6 .Surfl. IjufdAHKfi. Country Fanne 673 
Although the hcronshew be ^royall mcate. .his flesh is full 
of excrementuous parts. 

+ £zcre*8ce, ezerea'se, jA Ok. [f. next.] 
A growing out ; in quots. eot/er. excess amount, 
increase. 

1707 Stkwart Index to Scots Acts 141 (am.) 'llte cxcrcsce 
of the excise or the inland salt and forraign commodities, 
etc. 17 . . W. Forbes Snppl. Dec. 56 (Jam.) There h.Tp- 
pened in the coining sometimes an cxcrcsce on the talc, of 
five or six shillings or thereby, in one hundred imunds. 

t£zore*sce, ezcrea‘se,7^. obs. Aisorj. 9 r. 

cxcrease. [ad. 1 .. exerhefre : cf. Ixckeask.] intr. 
To grow out or forth; to constitute an excre- 
scence ; to increase inordinately ; to exceed what 
is usual. 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. (i88ot 236 So hath this 
wretched kindcuf men in little time excreniK. 1388 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Caiech. h vij, Quhilk [xi days) arldil to 
3crc (|ubidrin it excrcsscis iiiakis y’ same to exeid the com- 
mon hereof y" .sonc lie 19 dayes. 1691 Ko. TAVLf)R tr. Bch- 
men's 'Theos. Philos, •tr The Porc.s . , so tiiimerou.s in the 
.Skin, thro' which the Hairs excrc.sce. 

Hence f Bzorea'ging ///. a. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man 3.1, When a bone in any 
p.irt, strelcheih forth his substance in cxcreasing mancr. 
1671 True Nonconf. 145 How this excresing power should 
have crept into the whole Church. 

Excrescence (ckskre sens). Also 5 exores- 
senoe. [ad, 1 .. exrrescentia, f. excrcsccnt-evi \ sec 
lixcREsuENT and -KNCB. Cf. Fr. excrescence^ 

1 1. The action of growing out or forth. Also, 
iniinoderale growth, overflow, abnormal increase. 

1x33 Bki.lknuen Lhy v. (1822) 409 Th.nre gndis war inul- 
tipTjTt be excrescence of the prolTitt tlml thay have won. 
z6z3 Ckookk Body of Alan 83 There is a double limit, be- 
yond whii;h the excrescence of the Haire dnoih not pro- 
cec-de, 1649 Selden Laws ting. 1. xl. (17391 bo 'I'his Island 
..became a common Sewer to the Excrescence of lhr»se 
JCastern peoples. 1677 Half Print, Ong. Afau, 11. ix. 225 
Onr annual Winters correct the excrescence of Insects. 
x7Sa D. Campbell in Scots (1753) July 3.17/1 I’he sjiid 
excrescence of the rents of that farm would . . be accounted 
foi to them. 

t b. =» F.pflorescencr 4. Obs. 

17x8 J. Ciiamberlaynk Relig. Philos. III. xxvii. ft 12 The 
F,xcrc.scencc of Sult-Petre from old Walls made of Mortar 
and Stone, 

C. Of a feeling, etc. : T^xuberant outburst ; exu- 
berance. Now rare. In early u.se : t Overblown 
pride ; swagger. 

i6s 9 in Biblioth. Regia 28 I’lie insolence ,Tnd excrescence 
of the J’opish pretended clergy. 1648 Mii.ton Obsero. Art, 
Peace Wks.' (1858) 565 Of such like stuff we meet not .any 
where with more excrescence then in his own lavlsli Pen. 
a 1667 J UR. Taylor (W.», Excrescences of joy. 1768 John- 
son Pref. to Shaks. in Wks. (1787) IX. 281 The exuberant 
excrescence of his diction 1 have often lopped. 1867 A. 
B.\kky Sir C. Barry vi. 23a The excrescences of that ardent 
dc.sii'c for perfection. 

2. Something that grow.s ont; a natural out- 
growth or appendage. Now somewhat rare. 

Adams F.xp. a Pe.t. ii. 20 Even these excrescences 
(hairs] are ornaments. 1664 Power F.xp. Philos, i. 8 Nature 
having imp’d her (Butterfly’.s) wings.. witit rhdkc wlumcc.us 
excrescences. 178* W. F. Martyn Gctg. Mag. I. 38 Nor 
ever cutting their hair or nails to whatever length these 
excrescences m.iy grow. 1849 Rusk in Scv. Lamps vl. ft 15. 
177 Their ^laracterof sublimity pas.scs into excrescences; — 
into inane and beard as in the lion. 187X Darwin Desc. Alan 
II. xii. 35 These horns consist of an excrescence of bone 
covered with a siiiooiii sheath. 

fig. zzi68t G1.ANVILL Serm. on x Pet. i. 22 (1681) 122 
Shall we lose alambforan Excrescence, or. .an Ks.senti.al 
of Religion for that which is but accessory V 1733 Y oust; (.V//- 
/rtwrWks. 1757 IV. iv. 191 They arc mere excrescences to 
the good man s happiness ; and he has no more feeling in 
them than in his hair, or his nail. >768-74 Tcckek Lt. 
Nat. (185a} 1 . 43 Have we not motives for those excrescences 
of action ? 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 253 The 
professor was an excrescence on the examination system. 


3. An abnormal, morbid, or disfiguring out- 
growth ; a disfiguring protuberance or swelling on 
an animal or vegetame body. 

157B Lytb Dodoens 1. xli. 61 Wartes, and suck like 
excre.ssence, or superfluous out growings, 1399 [see 
Aliknate ///. a. 2]. z68z tr. Wi/lis’ Rem. Med, Wks. 
Voc.. Excrescences . . warts or pieces of flciflf. a i68r 
Sir Browne Tracts 60 This is no proper Berry, but a 
kind of Vcs.dcular excrescence. 1711 CHE.SKiAJEN Anat. 1. 

I. (172617 Bony excre.Hcences upon the bones are frequent, 
173a Berkeley Tar-WateryNKR. 1871 HI. 500 Tumours, 
wens, and preternatural excrescences. 1807 J. £. Smith 
Phys, Bot. 346 Many of our Willows bear round excre- 
scences, as large as peas, on their leaves. 1844 DuPTr>N 
Deafness 07 Fungous excrescences (of the ear) may be re- 
moved either by the forceps or the knife. 

b. transf. and^f. 

a 1680 Butliui Rem. (1759) 1 . 226 Pedantry is hut . . A 
stupificd Excrescence, like a Wen, Fed by the peccant 
Humours of icarn'd Men. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1 . 378 
A room, .from the upper part of which are dependent many 
excre.sccnce.s. 1839 MurchL^on Silnr. .Syst. i. xxxvi. 498 
An irregular excrescence from the main ridge of trap. 1871 
B. Taylor P'aust (187^) I. 318 note^ 'i'he piece [Oberon and 
i'itunia’s golden wedding) can only be regarded as un ex- 
crescence. 

Ezcrescency (ekskre*seasi). Also 6-7 -ay, 
-sie. [f. as prcc. ; see -kNcy.] 

1. Excrescent stale or condition ; the quality or 
fact of growing out or forth ; abnormal or exces- 
si\c development ; an instance of the same, t ^ 
early use also : An exuberant outburst, an extra- 
vagance. 

Z638 Fkai i.kv .'it rid. L;ptMom. 11. la The excrescensie 
and su(>erabnndance of Saints satisfactions. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor 6'/. F.xetnp. Exhort, ft 7 Some Saints have had 
cxcrescencics and eruptions of holinrss in the instunce.s 
of unconim.'indcd duties. Hid, 1. H. ft 25 Our Fasts., 
and ail cxtcriuur acts of religion are to he guided by our 
Siiperionr, if he sees cause to asswage any excresceiicie. 
x6sq Hulwkr Anthropomet. 172 The Induction and Mo- 
deration of their [the Nails’) Excrcscencie to a just exlcn- 
dure. A 1661 Holyday Juvenal 149 An extraordinary 
excrescency of Imnes below . . the rump bone. 1748 tr. VegC' 
tins' Distemf, Horses 20a If there is an F.xciescency of 
Flesh, you .shall boil Gniss with Oil .Ttid put it in it. 

t2. Something that is excrescent ; an outgrowth; 
= Excrercenck 3 . Often applied to fungi. Obs. 
1543 Kaykold Byrth Mankynde 14O W.Trts and suche lyke 
excicseensys on the face. 1307 Gerard Herbal c\xii, 1384 
The earihie excrescencies, culled Mushrums. 1648 Hunt- 
ing of Fox s Pruned of their luxuriant cxcrcscencics. 1646 

J. J-fAF.i. Poems Pr«f., A Miishrome though but un cxcres- 
cency, well drcsl is no poyson, but u .S.'tl.'td. 1633-3 H. Mokk 
Autid. Alh. It. xi. (1712/ 73 ')'hfi red pugger’d attire of the 
Turky, and the long Excresceticy that hangs down over his 
Bill. 1704 Swim Balt. Bks. (1711) 246 ll',xcrescencics in 
form of re, its. 1736 Bailey, Excresceticy^ that which 
.sticks to or grows upon another thing, as cat’.s tails upon a 
nut tree, etc. 

t3. An abnf>rmal, morbid, or unsightly out- 
growth ; " Exuuksorkce 3 . Obs. 

1641 Milton Krform. 11. (1851) 43 A huge and monstrous 
Wen little lesse then the Head it selfe, growing to it by 
a narrower cxcresccncy. 1691 Ray Creation 236 

A large Wen upon our Faces . . or any the like Kuperfluous 
Exnesrcncy. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1649 Milkin F.ikon. xi. <1851) 424 Hec. .would have onely 
the cx( reNcencic.s of evil prun’d away for the prc.Hcnt. 4x677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1 . 158 Oaths ar, they commonly 
pass are mere cxcrescensies of spcecli. vjx'^Guardian No. r 
P $ Ambition, lust, envy, .ind revenge are excrescencies of 
the mind. 1736 8a J. Warton Ess. Pope (17821 1 . in. 132 
The two last books of the Iliad may lie thought not to be 
excrc.sccnties but essential to the poem. 

ExoreSCent (ckskre'sent), a. Also 6 oz- 
cressent. [ad. L. e-xcrcscent em^ pr. of ex- 
cresc?re : see Excrekce 7 a] 

1. Vs. gen. That grows out. CoT\8l. from {obs.). 
b. Not. of a peduncle (see (jiiot. iS 57 \ 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 172 The cxcrosrcnt, super- 
cre.sccnt, and ever crescent jMits. 1677 "Wm-U Prim. Orig. 
Alan. III. ii. 257 The first spontaneous produclioii of Men. . 
was in certain Folliculi or Blailders, excrescent from the 
Earth. 1779 Projects in Nai. Hist. 107/2 They will wash 
this excrescent substaiac off. ^ 1834-43 Soutiiky Doctor 
(186/) 24 Matter will ai i.se rtiniingent to the story . . or ex- 
cresceut from it. 2857 Heni rfy Bot. ft 139 Sometimes the 
pedunedes undergo expansion during (he ripening of the 
seeds, so as to form part of the fruit ; such an inflorescence 
or peduncle is crdlcd excrescent. 

2. fa. Growing in excess or beyond normal 
limits; extes-sive {obs.\ b. Growing abnormally 
out of somctliing else ; constituting .in excrescence ; 
redundant, supeTfluoiLs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter W. 13 We pare off such ex- 
crescent blennshes that the body may he uerfect. 1637 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 69 The virtue of cnrysocal is.. to 
coInbit excrescent flesh. 'Prue Nmeonf. 153 Their 

Iminediaie succc-ssors are against your Prelatirk excrescent 
power. X697 VeyrvuR Antiq. Greece iv. x. (i7i5) 248 She 
from the Fore-head of a new foal’d Colt Th’ excrescent 
I.uiiip doth seek. 173a Fork /'«. /I/rm it. 49 Expunge the 
whole, or lop the excrescent jtarts (of Science). x8M F. 
I'oRri in Mag. oj Art Nov. 8 There is an excrescent struc- 
ture of wood stuck on to the wall. 

3. Constituting an excess over the normal quantity. 
E'ornifrly, spec, in Chronology. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcel, xxvt. i. 456 notcy The oddc 
day which evcric fourth ycarc arising out of the six excres- 
cent bowers in each yeare, niakcth the leape yeare. a 1634 
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EXCBESCJBNTIAL. 

Sku)RN J'ortcscHc's De Laud. Rtj>, (167a) laB The foare 
excrescent quadrants of a day in the Julian ycare were and 
are, at the end of every lour years space, put into one day. 
1831 Chalwkrs Pol. Econ. vii. aao fhc excrett:eni, or the 
superinduced population. 

b. (h um. Of a sound in a won! ; Having no 
etymological value, but developed by the influence 
of euphony. 

s868 Key PA/lol. Essays »tu Excrescent Consonants. I 
have thouKlii it de.sir.ahlc to ask for one (a new gramm.'itical 
lennl .. helau^c the ordinary term *cpeiilhes»' aceins to 
have been foimcd on a false theory. s88x Sxeat ICtym. 
Viet. s. V. SifUNil, 'J'he final .is excrescent, ja.st as in the 
vulgar goivnd for muh. 

Ezeresoenxial (ekskrese-njal), a. [f. L. ex- 
crescenti-a (sec Excufscknce) + -AL.] Of the 
nature of nn excresevneo , redundant. 
i8m Ri'skin Sn*. Lamps vi. § 15. 177 Mane and be.'ird a.s in 
the lion. .are. .excresccntial characters a 1864 Hawthurnk 
Eng. Notrdtks. (1879) II. 183 The vestry ..occupies that 
cxcrescential e<lttice. ^ 

Excrescentrtious (ekskresenli j:^s\ a, rare- K 

K f. Excbescknt + -iTious; after at/vefil/i/eus.] 
nature of an cxcre.scence. 

1833 AVw Monthly Mag. XXXV'llI. 189 This wart on 
the^Kre.-it wen ’ is as distinct and cxcrc.scvniilious a.s if. etc. 

Excress, -ence, -ent, obs. ff. Kxcrk.s(;i!;, etc. 
t Excre'SSion. Ohs, Also 7 excTOflcion, 
•aion. [A non-ctymological formation (for Ex- 
CUKTioN ^ on L. e.Xi'thiU^re, Cf. CoxCBKSSiON.] An 
outgrowth ; ~ Excretion 2 . 

t6io Markhsm M aster p. 11. cxxix. 430 Such bones, knobs, 
or bunches arc called excre.sions. 1683 6 C(x:k):mam, E.r- 
iTSSiioH. 163$ Maukmam /'‘<»//V«//rt/'rff*r(r6j8no-.{ Any 
(Mnyexcresskm. .upon .'iiiy member of nn Hor>e ; as .Splint, 
Spaven. 17*3 Hkaoi ky Earn. Diet, s v. iCuD.'s^ If there 
are bard knots on the outside, they tire screws or cxcressions. 
Jig. j( 547 J. l.AWNiND PhtHty Projects Those excrcs- 
sions of nature, the great Lawyers. 

(I Excreta vt^kskrf ta). fLat. ; neut. pi. of pa. 
pple. of exi'cmhe ; see Kxcern, Excrete.] Ex- 
creted matters ; the \va*'tft expelled from the animal 
body; now often limited to the fa:.‘ccs and urine, 
or to the former only. 

1837 Livings TONE Trav. xxx. 614 'riie excreta had been 
expelled a full yard from the orifice. 1877 Ekiciiskn Snrg. 

1. 8 'I’he luijgsntid ?kin. ..arc unable to set free llieir excreta. 
1878 liexLKY Phvsiogr. -zjj The .smoke and ashes of the 
animal are. .the (;vcul and urinary excreta. 

Excreta '.ck.skr/ t\ v. [f. L. ex(:r?t- ppl, stem 
of exarnift e, f. ex- out 4- centfre to s<?parate, sift. 
See Excern.] 

1. trans. Of anim.als and plants or their organs : 
To separate (chiefly waste matters) from the vital 
fluids preparatory to discharging from the system ; 
to separate and expel from the system through 
the emiinctory organs ; often used with reference 
to the proces.s of expulsion merely. 

1668 Phil, Trans. 111 . 890 Nature copiously excretes 
by the Reins, .a liquor . . compounded of Aqueous, Saline, 
.Sulphury, and other particles. 17*0 W. (iinsoN Pift. 
Horses iv. (cd. 3* 58 Things excreietl .nod retained. 180a 
Pai.ky Xat. Theol. xix. i8ci.;) 366 .Sllnn? excreted by the 
anim.-il’-s .skin. 1836 Todo Cy\l. Aunt. I. 407/1 A sanguiii' 
eous fluid is excreted from the hladiler. 1839 D.suwin Orig. 
Spec. iv. f 18731 73 Certain plants excrete sweet juice. x8to 
HAi'cniTON l‘hys. OVc/. iii. 79 Animals . . live by absorbing 
oxygen .and excreting carbonic acid, 
t b. inir. for refl. with forth. 
iflao Vi'.NNitri Via Kccla (1650' 301 Vaporous fumes that 
excrete forth from the brain. 

C. ahsoi. (In qimt. 183a humorously for ‘spit’.) 
1831 lUack-.v. Mag. XXXI. 830 Knfilish ‘commercial 
gentlemen ' excrete in spit' boxes. >871 lli'xr.Tiv Phvs. i. 15 
The body fccils, .'ind it excretes. i88z Mivart Cat J32 
The lungs fxcrctc. 

1 2. Of tlnigs, etc., and of personal agents : To 
cause the excretion of. Also with forth, out. Ohs. 

i6ao Vi-NNf:« Via Rec/a ir. 36 It . . m.'ikcth tlie body solu 
We, by excreting furth of yellow cholcrickc humiirs. 
Had. yii. 119 'I'hey loose the belly, and excrete out choli.r, \ 
Ad.w 


1651 Xeiu Pisp, p 187 

the c.'ttarrhoiis matter. 


ihcquate mcancs to cxcreit 


Hence Ezore'ted ///. a., sifted out and dis- 
charged. Bxcre ter, that w’hich excretes or dis- 
charges. Bxore'ting vhL sh. ami ppl. a. 

180a Pai.hy Nat. Tkeot. xiii.Wks. 1825 I II. 145 'I'he nature 
and quality of thrcxcreted substance. 

Deposits led. 51 4.49 'J'his rciiiarkable crilicui increave in the 
excreted NoliJs of the urine is observed. 1840 J. F. JoriN- 
.STOM J\.tp. .Agrie. 3a Excreting is the final function exer- 
cised by the animal in reference to its food. 183S--9 Touu 
t'ycl. Anat. IV. 843/2 The skin is. .an active excreler of free 
pho.-iphoric . . adds. 1835 H. Si'Knckr I'rinc. Psychol. (1872) 
1 . 1. V. 92 The excreting structures of the skin. 

Excretes ekskr/“ ta), pi. rare- \ Angli- 
cized form of KxtMtETA. 

iW 3B. W. Kir.MARDjio.N Med.\\\.iZ\ The grand 
outla for the nitrogeiiuus excretes of the animal liody. 

+ Excre-ti0, a. Ohs. rare-K [f. L. excret- 
after tJr. analogies : cf. eciviViV.] Of or pertain, 
ing to excretion. 

i6ia F.nrhir. Med. iii. 74'ranting. .of the heart . .is caused 
Irom the v.xcfMjtkc which doth endeavour to e-x* 

cMe that which is hurlfull. 

Excretin, (eksUrf-titO. Chem. Also 9 -ine. 
[f. L. cxcrlt- Exchktew.') \ -i*v,] (Sec quots.) 
1854 Proi. Rvyal Soc. VII. 153 This crystalline body the 


author [W. Marcet] proposes to call Excrckine. 1889 Moa- 
i,KY & Muir IVatts* Diet. Chem. If. 530/t Excrctin 
C^iHmO. Obtained by cxltausting fresh excrements with 
boiling alcohol and leaving the solution to stand for a 
week . . iiK> pounds of fresh excrements yielded 8 grams of 
pure excretin. 

Excretion ^ (ekskrf *j3n). [(? a. Fr. exertion) 
ad. L. excretion' enty n. of action f. excemlre to 
sift out, separate : see Excrete.] 

The action or process of excreting. 

1. .Separation of animal products (chiefly, those 
useless fur nutrition) from the blood. 

I'lMMK Quersit. ill. 148 Excretion, or separating in 
bodies of supcifluities and excrements. 1691 Ray Creation 
11. 116.9a) ns The coiist.'int .separation and excretion whereof 
[Urine] is necessary for the preservation of Life. X73X Ak- 
BUTMNf.)! Alimeuis 14 The common Symptoms of the Ex- 
cretion of ihe Rile ))cing vitiated, are a yellowi.sh Cojour 
of ihe Skin .. a los.s of Appetite, Ictc.] 1839 Tono Cyci. 
Anat. V.48S/2 Calcareous integument formed by excretion. 

b. An aiialugoiis process in plants. 

z86a Dakwin Pert it. Orchids vi. 278 'Jhc .secretion acts 
also . . as an excretion. 1876 -- Cross-Eertil. x. 403 The 
excretion [of a .sweet fluid] manifestly dcijctids on changc.s 
in the sap. 

c. (Jf the teeth : The (supposed) fornuation of 
ihe teeth by mailer ‘excreted* from the pulp. 
Ileucc ttttrih. in excretion theory. 

x8ia CuviKK Les Ossemens Eossites, Elephans 6s I^es 
substances doiil se comnoseiit les dents se formeiit loiitcs 

t iar eserction ct parcoucKe.s. transl.\tA. 4, 183.S) 108 Formed 
ly excretion and by layers. 1839 Na.smviii Research. Tetdk 
28 lie [Cuvier] holds that the difl'erent substances which 
constitute the teeth are formed by excretion ami in layers. 
■854 Owen Skel. «<• yeeth i.iSs^ag's 'Lhc 'e.xcretion theory' 
of dental development. 1 

2. 'Fhe action of ca.sting out of the body that 1 
which has been separated by any of the organs ; i 
esp. evacuation of the bowels. i 

1640 Erotomania^x F.xcreiion, or RctentiuiL 1643 Mii.tom j 
Tetrach. «. i8.m) 170 The fle.slily .net . . becing at best but an ; 
animul excretion. x^^fkowvKNM Monfet'sThcat. Ins. iiva ' 
Children are continually provoked to excretion. 173* A»- . 
nUTMNor Rules 0/ Diet 274 What stimulates and piomolcs 
the ICxcrctiun of ilie RUkhI. 1865 Englishmati s Mitg. Oct. 
297 .A common centr.'d aperture, thrungk wliich the functions 
of secretion and excretion are carried nn. ; 

3. comr. That which is separated and ejected 
from the body. j 

1630 Bhaiuwait Eng. Gentl. (1641! 60 None held it then : 
a grace to have, .the very excretions of bcusts to .set.t them, j 
x68a Sir ' 1 *. Rrow’nf. Tracts 113 In hawks and cormorants j 
1 have sometime^ observed bloody excretions. iBoa Pai.ky ■ 
Nat. Thcol. xix. (18(13) ytdt The aptnrs.s of this excretion i 
f.slimol to the purpose. '1841 Abiw Water Ctoe. 11843) 21 ; 
A sliglif yellow excretion, by wliich morbific mailer Is 1 
eliminated. 187a Hnxi.KV Phys. i. 3 'I’liosc product W'hich ! 
arc thrown out of the ImvIv, and arc called cxcietions. i 

t Excre’tion Ohs. [as if ad. 1... *excri‘tion' \ 
ern, n. ol action f. excrPscih'e to grow out or forth, 1 
f. ex- out 4- cri'sePe to grour,] a. 'Phe action of ‘ 
growing out or forth, b. comr. Anything that 1 
grows out (whether iialiirally or abnormally) in I 
animals or plants ; ^ Excrement Excbe.sohnce. i 
Ahofig. I 

sdia-S Up. Hali. Contetnpi., O. T. x. v, fSnnisonl bad 
ceased to be a Naxnritc. .not for the want of that excretion ! 
[his halrl. 16x7 77 Fki.tham Resohtes 11. xlv. 247 'J’he ex- j 
rrctions of the Pxxly glow but insensibly. 1633 'I'. Aoams | 
Exp, 2 Peter i. iC From her , . shave and pare off. . those ! 
superfluous excretions of sin. 17x5 BRADi.hY Earn. Diet. { 
.s. V. Splint, The Cure of all .Splints and Ix^ney Kxcrvl ions. : 

Ezeretionary (ckskr/ Jonari), a. ff. Kxcrk- I 
TiON t I- -Auv.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of excretion. 

1873 K i..'Xf.KY Phys. i. 16 These excretionary matters arc 
.separated from the blmul liy the excretory organs. 

Ezcreti*tiouS,dr.^ rare~^. [f. L. excrct- ppl. 
stem of exicrnhe ; .sec Excretion * {iiid -itkiuh.] 
Of the nature of excreta ; Exckementitiouh a. 1 

C1865 in Circ. .Sc., Uric acid, with other excretiliou.s 
matters. 

Ezcreti'tionSv a.- ran. [f. J.. exerpu ppl. 
stem of e.xcrPscPre : see Excretion and -itious.] 

Of the nature of an outgrowth. 

18x0-7 Ukjoham Whs. {1843) IL 8* An excrctitiotw suit is 
a suit which has grown out of a former one. Jhid. VI. 379 
This excreiitiou.s crime. 

Excretive lekskrz-tiv), a. [f. L. excrel- (see 
Excrete v.) + -ive, repr. L. type *excrcthms.] 
Having the power or function of excreting or pro- 
moting excretion. 

z666 G. Hakvey Morh.Angl. 15 .Some.. fault in the K.x- 
rretive faculty of the parts. 1673 LisrcR in Phil. 'Trans. 

VI 1 1 . 6(163 I'.xcrelivc glanduls. Curius. in Hush. 4- 

(lard. 240 It has a nutritive, .excretive, expulsive Faculty. 
iQTS in Asm ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ezeretolio (ekskr/Vlik), a. Chen^ Also 
exoretole io. [f. ExcRET-iN-f*-Ob (see Carbolic) 
4'-Tc.] In BxcretoUo acid, ‘a fatty acid, ob- 
tained by Marcet from the alcoholic extract of 
human excrements ’ (Watts Chem.'u 
*867 A. KiiNf Phydol. Man 11. 390 'fhc substance 
c.'illed cxcretoteic ai'id is very indefinite in its composition 
and properties. 1878 Kingxktt Anim. Chem. 8a. 

Excretory (ekskrt’tsri, e kskrftari), a. and sh. 
Phys. [f. L. excrcl- (see Excrete ?».) + -oey. Cf. 

Fr. ex€rltoire.'\ A. adj. 


EXCEUGIATIKO. ^ 

1 . Haying the function of excreting ; pertaining 
to or connected with the process of excretion. 
Excretory ducty vessely etc. : one which cither in an 
animal or plant conveys the excretion to the sur- 
face, as the lachrymal duct, or into a prepared 
cavity, as the bile duct. ‘ 

i68x ir. Wiliid Rsm. Med. Wks, Voc. 1684 Boyle 
Torousn. Anim. tfr Solid Pod. iii. 11 The Orifices of small 
excretory ve.sscls, 1708 Keill Anim. Secretion 131 I'he 
Water puMses off throuuh the Pores or Excretory Ducts 
of the Plant. 1839 47 'fonn Cyct, Anat. III. 3x5/1 The 
excretory outlet, z^ Woodwami Moltuscn 11. 167 Re- 
spiiatory and excretory orifices. i88e E'ortn. Rev. Feb. 
197 'i'he excretory function was admirably active. 

2. Of the nature of excreta. 

1878 Bell GegenhaueEs Comp, Anat. 46 Gaseous ex- 
cretory matters are eliminated from the organism for the 
respiratory organs. 

B. sh. An excretory vessel or duct. 

* 7*5 Cheynk /*A/ 7 fM. Print. Relig. i. 134 The other F.x- 
crciorics of the Hoily. Z74Z Monro Anat. <ed. 31 57 One 
can squeeze out of their F.xcretories a niiicilaj^inous Liquor. 
1^3 W. Saunpkk.s Min. Waters 5 The morbid saline parts 
fjirel carried off by the cxcrctories. 

Escribe, var. form of Exsgrirr. 
t Ezcri‘llliliat6| V. Ohs. rare. [f. I., ex- 
out (sec Ex- preP) 4 - ertmin- stem of crimen 
accusation, charge 4 - -atk^.] trans. To clear 
from nn imputation ; to shift an imputation from 
(a person) upon (another) ; in quot. refl. 

lihx Marvell Cerr. xxix. Wks. 2872^^ II. 71, I had 
rather, .undergue any blame then to. .exenminate my selfe 
upon .'iny one of you. 1796 Culerioge Watchman 92 To 
excriminatc theinselve-s in the opinion of the public. 

Ezcruciable (tkskr// Jiab’D, a. [ad. L. ex- 
enuidhilisy f. excrticiare : see Excruciate v. and 
-ABLE.] Capable of being tormented ; liable, sub- 
ject to, or deserving of torture. 

173Z 6 RAii.KY'folioi, E.tcruciahle, worthy to l*e tormented. 
1831 Hogg in Dlachw. Mag. XX IX. 916 The greedy heart 
On which the gnawing worm of avarice Ihcyed. .straining 
cvciy sense 'J'o th.'it cxmiciable and yearning core. 

t Ezcriixia 2116 ]lt. Ohs. rare ■ *. [as if atl. 
L. ^cxcruciCiment-umy f. exrrucidre: see Excuii- 
oiATK 7/.] •” Excruciation. 

*599 Nashk Lenten Sluffe 65 'Po this wild of sorrowes 
and cxcrticiamcnt she wa.s confined, cither to be held a flat 
lliornhuck, or sharp pricking dug-flsli, etc. 

t Ezcmxiate, //f. Ohs. [ad. L. excrucidt- 
usy pa. pplc. of excrucidre : see next.] a. * Ex- 
(’urH:rATEi) ppl. a. 11 b. 1 ?)xcruciating ppl. a. 

1613 Beaumont Jt Flrilijer iW,), Would .she sit thu.s 
then excruciate? 1613 Chatman Odyss. vii. 39B My htari, 
lung time excruciate, Atiiougst the Ieave.s 1 rested all that 
night. 1773 J. Ross pya/ricide tMS.) 11. 620 Excruciate 
pains Seiz'd on our Father’s frame. 

Ezcruciate (ckskr/ 7 ‘Ji|<''t), v. Also 7 oxcru- 
ciat, -tiat e. [f. I.. excrucidf- ppl. stem of ex 
erucidrcy f. ex- intensive (see Ex- prep i)Arctuei- 
dre to torment, f. rme-em cross.] 

1 . fO" lil> "1 subject to torture, put on the rack, 
etc.;y?^. to ‘rack’ (one’s brains) {ohs.). b. Pans/. 
7 'o cause intense pain to, torment acutely (a per- 
son’s smses). ()lten hyperbolical. 

syjo Levins Mauip. 41 To F.xcruciaie, excruciare. 1593 
Na.siik Chtfsi's /'. 11613I 154 'riicy..by pining and excru- 
ciating their bodies, line in Tiell here on earth, to auoid the 
hell ncuer eiidiiig. 1593 “ h'*}ur i.ett. Confut. 56 Vou 
.shall not excruciate your braine to lie conceited and haue 
no wit. z6s3 L’ockkkam hi, /Vr/V/z/r. .invented a brazen 
liiill. .iimclc redhut to luriiient .'ind cxcriiciiitc malefactors. 
Z7Z7 Itwi.i.ocK Worn, a Riddle i. i. May convulsions .seize .'iiid 
excriioiaie my optick nerves. Z830 Miss Mitforo Village 
.Ser. iv.tiSfi.jj 2 j 6 ’J'he bassoon, on which George Ev.-ins wan 
wont, .to e\T.riit.iate the ears of the whole congregation. 

2 . /if. To torture mentally, inflict extreme mental 
anguish upon. 

1386 Maki.ow'e isf Pi. y'amhnrl. 1. i, This . . doth excru- 
ciate The very .substance of niy vexed .soul. i6zz Markham 
Countr. Content, i. xi. (1668) 6r He nui.st. .neither vex nor 
excruciate himself with lus.ses or mischances. X633-60 
SiANi.KY Hist. Philos. (1701) 617/3 He neither blunts liis 
mind, nor excruti.atH it with cares. 1738 Johnson /<//( r 
No. 47 p 17 If a customer talks longer tfian ne is willing to 
he.'ir, he will complain that he has been excruciated with 
iHimeaniiig verbo.sity. 1879 Froude CaP.sar xxvi. 445 He 
described himself as excruciated with anxiety. 

ahsol.16^1 C11ARI.KTON Eiphes. tf Cimm. Matrons ii. (1668^ 
44 'riieir joys ore infested with such calamilie.s, that they 
excruciate. 

Hence Bzoxn'olMted ppl. a., tormented, tortured. 

»9a Minstrel (1^93) T. 80 Oh my excruciated heart ! 

Ezcrnciating (ekskr/rji,^‘tiij), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. 4 - -JNO -^.] That excruciates or causes ex- 
treme pain or anguish, whether bodily or mental ; 
tormenting, torturing, agonizing. Const, to. 

Z664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xx. 75 'The excruciating fear 
of a worse then Pagan Purgatory. 1770 Golosm. Life 
Bolingbroke Wks. tGlobc) 467/3 A cancer in his cheek, oy 
which excruciating disease he died. Z791 Boswell John- 
Jew an. i7s6(i83f)J. 390 That most difticulfand excruciating 

Q uestion, the Origin of Evil. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat.yx. 279 
ixcruciating deaths ; especially empalcment or crucifixion. 
i860 Tynuall Glac. i. xxiii. 161 'I’he Ijitiiig of the hydro- 
carlxjns was excruciating to the eyes. 

b. hyperbolicallyy in humorous use. 
i8z9 Camruell Spec. Brit . Poets III. a He [Draytoul is 
a less excruciating hunter of conceits [than Cowley). 1804 
W. Irving T. Trav. 1.^48 Blunders in sense and sound. 
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that were excruciatincf to an author’s eanu <86$ Mnss 
BaAODON Only a Ct^ i. 6 If there's one thing in lltc world 
that's more ejrcruchuing than another, it's that fellows 
cheerfulness. 1876 M. Davies U north. Land, at An excru* 
ciating chorus having been performed. 

Sxomoiatillffly kekskr^^-JiifitiqU), atfv, [f. 

prcc. + To atl excruciating degree ; in 

an extremely painful manner. Often nyperbolically 
in humorous use. 

x8o8 Ann. Reg. 1806, 878 His sarcasm was. .excruciatingly 
severe.^ 1838 Dickkns Nick. Nick, xxxiv, Why is site so 
excruciatingly beautiful? x86x Bumstkad Krw. /^ir.(i879) 
183 Emissions, .which are excruciatingly painful. 1865 Miss 
Braddon .Sir Jasper xxxiii, A negro melody of an excru- 
ciatingly lively character. 

Excrnciatioil (okskr»;sif^'j3n). [ad. L. tx- 
fritcidtion-m, n. of action f. excrueidre : see Ex- 
CKiJojATK V.] The action of cau.sing or the state 
of siiffei ing extreme pain ; an instance of this. 

16x8 T. Gainsford Hist. P. IVarbeck in Select. Narl. 
Misc. (179:0 61 AAcr she had lived a while in. .excrudatiun 
hotfiof soul and body. 16x7^ Frltham Resolves 11. Ivii. (T.), 
The (hw.'irtings, and the excruciations of life. x^6 GAt^E 
Cases Consc. i(;)i Can his excruciation be a sufficient cause 
for our execution? 1885 G. Meredith Diana II. i. 5 The 
doom of men to excruciation in endlessness. 

fixeraoiator (ekskr«-Ji|dt.ii). rare. [ad. L. 
excruddlor^ agent-n. f. excrucidre to Kxouuciate.] 
One who excruciates ; a tormentor. 

Realm so Apr. 8 Signor Sivori . . turned round upon 
his excruciator.H, and stamped most furiou.sly. 

Szomstatioil (ekskrvstt'ipn), rare. [ad. 
med.L. excriisidtion-em f. excrusldre, f. ex- (sec Ex- 
prefA) + crusta Crust, covering.] The stripping a 
book of its covering of precious metal. 

1844 Maiti.ani) Dark Ages I'ak. xiii. 218 Charily and 
need, as well as cupidity were likely to produce what was 
then termed e.xcrustaiion, and to risk . . the destruction of 
the manuscript. iMaitland refers in footnote to I' it. Aid- 
helnti, T)ic uiio xii textus Kvangeliurum. .ct auro nudataet 
cxcrustata sunt.] 

Ezeubaut (c'kskii/bant), a. rare ( pedantic). 
[ad. excubant-em^ pr. pplc, of excubdre to lie on 
guard, f. cx- out + cubdre to lie down.] Keeping 
watch. 

1831 T. I.. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii. 186 The enemy 
may he still cxcuhanl ; and we had better not disperse till 
daylight. 

t EzOZba*tion. Obs,~^^ fad. \t.exi:ubdtwn-emy 
n. of action f. excubdre : see prcc.] The action 
of watching or of keeping guard. 
i6y iti CocKKRAM ; x7ai-i8oo in Bailey. 
t EzCZ'bitor. obs. rare ^ [a. \..exiulnfor 
watchman, agtMit-n. f. excubdre \ see ExcuBAjiTrt.] 

A watchman, sentinel. 

X77SCi. WiiiTK in Phil, Trans. LXV. wGr The swallow, .is 
the cxcuhitor to the liuuse-martin.s . . announcing the ap- 
pro.acli of lilrds of prey. 

E'xcudate, v. rare, [badly f. U excmDcre (.see 
next) + -atkH.I trans. = next. 

1831 Fraser's l^htg. III. 74B The world would h.avc need 
of consolation, should a .single sentence excudated in .such 
a smiddy per.advcnlure esc;ipc record. 

t ExCU'der V. Obs.- « [ad. E excud-ifre, f, ex- 
out t ciidcre to strike, beat.] trans. ‘ To beat or | 
strikeout; to find out w^th study’ (Hloimt Gios- i 
sogr. 167.1b 177s in A.S11. I 

+ Ezcn'lcate, V, Obs.~ « [f. L. excukdt- ppl, 
stem of cxctticd-re, f. ex- (see ICx- pre.p \ + calcd-re \ 
see CALCATfi.] trans. To tread or trample out. 
1656-8X in Uroi/NT Chmogr. xjat-tt in Baim-.v. 
l lc-nce Exouloa'tioii, the action of trending out. 
^30-6 in Bailey (folio); 1775 in A.sh. 

Sxculp, var. of Exsculi* v. Obs. 

Ezculpable (eksk^ lpab’l), a. rare. [f. I£x- 
cuij*-ATK V. 4- -AiiLK.] Capable of being excul- 
pated or freed from blame or accusation. 

1646 Buck A’rV/t. ///, iii. Contents, How the Sonnes of 
King Kdward came by their deaths: King Richard Kxcul- 
pnbie thereof. Hence 1837 in Tuud ; and in mod. Diels. 

Ezcnlpate (eksk^ lp/l),///. a. [f. next : see 
-ATK -.] Declared guiltless ; free from blame. 

1814 Cary />a///riChandos) 2^7 These spirits stood excol- 
p.ate. 1830 W. Phillips Mt. Stnai iv. 163 Casting on his 
(leers I'hc burden of their mutual sin, Himself exculpate. 

Ezczlpata (e'kski^Ipt^it, ekskv'Ijvit), v. [f. 
Ex- prep^ + L. culp^a blame 4 - -ate 3 . Cf. It. 
scolparc, med.L. *exculpdre implied in exculpdtio 
(Du Cange).] 

1 . trans. To free from blame ; to declare free 
from guilt ; to clear from an accusation or blame. 

1656-81 [see X bh syax in Baii.ky. 1758-0 Lowth Life 
Wykeham v. 156 Men who had been, .punisned in the par- 
liament of 1376, and who had gotten themselves exculpated 
in the succeeding parliainent. x8ax Jamks Brigand tsx. She 
exculpates me from blame in this matter. 1850 Grotg 
Greece ir. Ixii, The latter stood exculpated on both charges. 

r^. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), Iltood child will not 
seek to exculpate herself at the cxpence of the most revered 
characters. 1809-10 Colrriuok Friend\0,t^ xto From 
this charge of inconsistency I .shall best exculpate myself 
by the full Rtatement of the thirA system. 1863 Mrs. Ou- 
PHANT .Salem Ck. iv. 63 Poor Vincent mi^o a iiasly effort 
to exculpate himself from the soft impeachment, 
tb. intr. for rejl. Ohs. r/ire. 
s^6-8i Blount Ghssogr.t Exculpate, to deer ones self of 


a fault. 1780 Burks Carr. (1644) II. 315 To be over earnest 
jn endeavours to exculpate, previous to accusation, would 
imply [etc.]. 1783 — Rep. Affairs India Wks. a 1 . 336 
Doubts whether tlie refusal to exculpate by oath can be 
used, .to infer any presumption of guilt. 

2 . Of things: fa. To serv’c as an excuse for; 
to justify. Obs. rare. b. To furnish ground for 
exculpating. Const. /raw. 

1706 pHiLLifs (ed. Kersey) s. v.. Good meaning will never 
exculpate blind and Suiicrstttious Devotion. Burke 

Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. X3a Evidence, which may 
lend to criminate, or exculpate, eyei^ person. 1875 Farrar 
Seekers 1. vk 83 I'he tenor of his life has sufficient weight to 
exculpate him from an unsupiiurted accu.satiuu. 

Ezculpation (ekskrilivt-pn). [f. prcc. vh. ; 
see -ATioN.J The action of exculpating or clear- 
ing from blame, or from an alleged critne ; an in- 
stance of this ; a ground or means of e.xculi>ating ; 
an cxcu.se or a vindication. 

a 17x5 Burnkt Own Time an. 1684 (R.) In Scotland the 
law allows uf au cxculpution. by whicli the pii.soncr is suf- 
fered licfore his trial lu prove tne thing to be impossible, 
xysx SMor.f.Err Per. Pic. <1779)1. xviii. 159 She maintained 
u sort of ceremonious distance, which .she thought requisite 
. .for her own exculpation, xysa ]. IwOUTHian Fortn of Pro- 
cess ted. 2) iix) 'I'o bear . . Wuiie.ssitig . . anent the saUT Com- 
plainer's Innocence and Exculpation of the Crime libelled 
against him. 1788 Reid Act. Ponyrs iv. \i. 619 The rimd- 
ncss of a short fit of (>assion..is incaapahlc of proof; and 
therefore is not admitted in human tribunals as an exculp.!- 
tion. x8a8 Scorr F, At. Perth xxx, Rainorny did not 
attempt an exculp.ation. 1873 Symonus Grk. Poets viii. 238 
Without seeking to offer any exculpation for what offends 
us in the moral .scn-sihilitics of the Greeks. 

b. Letters of exculpation (in Sc. Laxtf ) : a war- 
rant issued to a dcteiidcr in a criminal prosecution 
for citing witnesses in his defence. 

*773 Ewskime tustit. I. mo Scott. (1838) iv. v. 1123 ].etters 
of exculpation are granted of cou^, at the suit of a defender 
in .1 criminal trial, for citing witncssc-s, etc. xB6x in W. 
Diet. Law Scott. 354/2. 

Ezculpative (ck-k» Ipativ), a. rare-^. [f. 
Exculpate v. : see -ative.] intended to excul- 
I pate. 

I 18x7 Bcntiiam Ration.^ F.vid, Wks. (1843) VI. 155 In 
I Kii^Ian<l, scarcely any crime is .so common as that of cxcui- 
! paiive perjury. 

EzciUpatory (eksk»-lpatMi), a. [f. an prec. 
+ -OBY.] Of slatcincnts, evidence, etc. : Adapted 
or intcntled to clear from blame or a charge of 
guilt ; apologetic, vindicatory. C'onst. of. 

X770-8X Johnson P., Wks. IV. 58 Ijc wrote mi 
exculpatory letter to the Duke. 1837 Cari.ylk Fr. Rrf>. 
HI. IV. vii, Witnesses .. e.\culp.3tory, inculpatory. X846 
Grotk Greece i. ili. (1862) I. Two exculp.itory pleas. 1848 
Pdackw. Mag. LXIII. 594 The .statement ..is not, how- 
ever, altogether so exculpatory of the French. 

Ezeur tt^“ks|k £>•!), V. rare. Also 7 exciirre. 
[ad. E. exiur-rfre, f. ex- crut-¥ curr^e to run.] 

1 1 . intr. To go out of or beyond the ordinary 
or proper course or path ; to digress ; to go to an 
extreme. Obs. 

1656 M. Casauson Enihus. iii. 80 Beyond whicli not to 
cxcurrc. .is my chicfcsi care. 1669 Flam.sti;f.i-) in Rigaud 
Corr. Sd. Men (1841) II. 85 1 'hiis far.. this heat for the 
cotu;eiii:> of science hath caii'-ed me to cxcur. xfiya G. Hak- 
vky MoHk Angl. (t:d. 2) 47 His Dcseose w.'t.s...'in Aslhmu, 
oft excurring to an Orthopnaa. 

2 . Lf. .y. (See qiiot. ) 

c 1850 Nat. Eucycl. 1 . 619 [Americanisms :] Excur, lused 
as a verb in tlic sense of to take an excursion. 

i' Ezcu'riate, 7A Obs. '^ [t. \..excuridt- ppl. 
r’.ein of exeStriare to eject from the curia, f. ex- out 
4- curia the senate -house,] * To throw out of the 
Court* (lUount Glosso^r. 1O56-81;. 

Hence Sxcuria'tion. 

x^-i73a Coles, A>frtr/V/f<r. xfisSPiiiLt.iPs, Excuriation. 
EzCU’rrexlCy. rare *. [f. 1« cxcurrent'Cm : 
see next and -ency.] A digression. 

1650 B. Discollimininm 14 , 1 shall make bold to speak a 
word to them all, though 1 make a lililc cxcurrciicy. 

Ezcnrrexit vekskw rent}, a. [ad. 1.. excurrent- 
cm, pr. pple. of excurrfre : sec E.xeuii.] 

1 . That runs out or forth. Of arterial blood : 
'i’hat Hows from the heart. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entanwl. xxxii. (1828) III. 293 The ex- 
ciirrcnt (or arid iai I stream took itx course along the inner 
margin. Ihid, xxxix. IV. 9a In the exciirrcnt part t>f its 
course. 1887 W. Jf. Sot.i.A.s xxx Etuyit. Brit. XaH. 413/1 
». V. .Sponges, The insoluble residue, .is carried out (lirough 
tlie oscule by the excurrent w'atcr. 

2 . Passing beyond boimds or limits ; overflow- 
ing, superabundant (in Ohs. rare'' 

1605 'liMMK Quersit. I. iv. 12 Kcstrainiiig a matter ex- 
current, within bondcs and limits. 

3 . Admitting of or affonling an exit. 

1854 ^V|hoDWAKU MoUasca (1S56) 277 Fig. 185.. showing 
the relative extent of the liver and ovarium..!', cxcurrent 
orifice. 1887 W. J. S01.1.AS in Enxycl. Brit. XXII. 414/a ».v. 
sponges. In higher forms of sponges the chamliers cease to 
open abruptly into the excurrciit camils. 

4 . Bot. a. (See quot 1835.) b. Projecting be- 
yond the tip or margin, as when the midiib of 
a leaf is continued beyond the apex. 

. A- *835 Dindlisv Intrad. Bot. (1848) II. 36a F.xcunrcnt ; 
in which the axis remain-s always in the centre, all the other 
(xtris being regularly disposed round it; as the stem of 
abics. s88o Gray Struct, Bot. iii. 5 3. 49. 
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in Craig. 1870 Hookkk Stud. Flora 375 Horned 
Pond- weed. .Stamen 1 . .comicetive excurrent, stta Card. 
ChroH. XVIII. 70 Excurrent at the apex. 

t Ez01l*rse« sb. obs. rare''- fad. L. excurs us : 
see Exoukruh.] An outrush, raid, hostile sally. 

1586 J. Hooker droid. Ird. in ItolinshedM. 15/1, 1 am 
to require thee that thou doo retire and wiftldraw these 
excurses of strangers. 

Ezeurse (eksk^ js), V. [f. I/, exc^urs- ppl. 
stem of excurrPre : see Excuu.J 

1 . inlr. lb run off, wander, digress. Chiefly fig. 

1748 Richardson Clarhsa (1811) 111 . x. 71 How 1 ex- 

curse 1 Yet thou usedst lo say, thou likedst niy excursions. 
1887 Sat, Rer>. 17 Sept. 403 The text cxcurses in Mr. 
Carroll’s usual .style about babies mid c.'tkcs. 1891 Miss 
Dowik Girl di A'a;/. 2^9 At first 1 excursed in various 
directions thinking to light upon u track. 

2 . To make, or go upon, an cxcurKioii. 

*775 Sterne* s Sent, Joum. Conid., Tilt of A rms 177 Who 
can dispute a Parisian's word, who never has excursed 
beylkd the gates? x8«o Knox fk Jkiii) Corr. II. 440, 1 . . 
am to excurse ten miles, on the Dover road, x^x Car. 
Fox Mew. Old J' fiends 7 Aug., When the FrankliiiH . . 
' were cxcursing in Ireland, they went through some diffi- 
cult pass. 

3 . I fans. * To journey or pas.s through * (Web- 
ster 1864). 

a x8s9 Iiallam is cited by WoRCE.STea (1860X 
Ezoursion (ckskinji^n \ [ad. L, excursion-em , 
n. of action f. excwrhe to run out : sec Excuk. 
Cf. E. excursion^ 

ti. "i'he action of running out; escape from 
conbiiemcnt ; ‘ progression beyond 6xed limits ’ 
(J.) ; running to extremes; an instance thereof. 

*579 Twynk Phisickc agst. Fortune \\. Ep. Ded. 153 b, 
What ro.'iring of Aooddes, what excursion ot riiters. X654 
H. I.’FIstkanck Chas. /. (ifisg' 4 Mor is it any excursion 
beyond the precincts of verity to say, that [etc.]. X7S9 
ShklvocivE Artillery iv. 266 'I ncsc round boards— prevent 
the Excursion of the least Atom of the Moving Power, .till 
the Projectile U depaitcd. t73a Rav Diisol. World \. iii. 
(ed. 41 44 Stop and iiihihit their (the wiiicis'l excursions. 
*733 Arml'iIinot Ess. Air iv. 87 'J'huse gre.'it Excursions ol 
tfie Seasons into the Extremes of Cold and Heat. 

b. Iransf. The fact or stale ul ‘ running out ’ 01 
projecting in any direction \,rare). Hence for- 
merly ■\concr . : Something that run.s out or projects; 
an extension, projecting addition (of a building) ; 
an offshoot, braneli, projection (^of land, moiui- 
tains, etc.). 

x6aa 6x Hfylin Cosmogr, 1. (1682) 33 Of this large Moun- 
tain most of I he 1 fills . . ai v hut ( lit- excursions. 1655 Fum.f.r 
Ch. Hist. VI. vi. (i iB CViuiilrey t'luni.hes wherein such 
excursions of building as present lluMnselves beyond the old 
fahrick. were since erected, a 168a Sir T. Bmownk 7 'racts 
191 An excursion of land shooting out directly. x85a Sir 
W. IIamii.ton Discuss, App. i. 620 Giiantiiy h market! by 
the reiiitive length of a terminal line within, or its indefinite 
cxcuision before, the limit of ( ompurison. 
ftg. It 16*6 Bacon li ar .Spain in I/af 1 . Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
133 The t,'ivishiitg whereof was a mere excursion of the first 
wrong, and a superinjusiice. 

t 2 . y/^. All outburst (of feeding); a sally (oi 
wit) ; an overstepping of the bounds of projmcly 
or custom, a freak; vagary, escajiade. Obs. 

166a H. Mokk Philos. Writ, Picf. lien. (1712.' aa Which 
wa.H no inoonsideratc excursion of a juvenile fervour in him, 
hut a permanent faithfulness . . of Spirit. x68o BuRNrt 
Rochester (i()^-2) 124, 1 have not enlarged on all the Excur- 
sions tif his wit. X70X Swii-T Con/cjits Aoldes iV Com. Wks. 
1755 II. J. 2t Akibiadcs, having been formerly noted for the 
like frolicks .and excursions, was immediately accused ol 
tills. X71X Addlson Sped. No. 34 F4, 1 think your Rjiillei-y 
lias made too grCtit an Excursion, in attacking several l*er> 
sons of the Inns of Court. 1719 l)i: Foi: Crusoe. (1840) I. i. 
15 'J'his indeed was. .an exclusion of his spirits. X785 Cow • 
riik Tiroc. 228 Hi.s wild exctnsiori.s, winilou-hrtaking fe.us 
. .are made their favourite lliemi-s. 1793 Borkk Cond. Mi 
nority Wk.s. 1843 1 . 61? His friends .saw no security, .after 
lhi.s excursion nf hLs, but in the rc-union of the jiaiiy. 

1 3 . Mil. All issuing forth .ng.aiiist an enemy ; 
a sally, sortie, r.nid. Obs. 

*577 87 Ibii iN-SHFO Chron. I- 4?/? 'J'rench«s that you have 
made for your oune defenst*, to keepe off their excursions. 
1603 Knoi.i.ks Hist, 'lurks (ihji' 1230 'I’he Turks. .were 
detennined yet to make a grc.-it excursion for the spoiling 
of the rnuni rcy. 1665 ani.i- v Grotius* Ltnv C. Warres 637 
Pl.'ieiiig Forts and Guards along the River, to. .rcpre.ss .nny 
F.xc.ursiuns from Fort Andrew. X70X f.ond. Oaz. No. 
3756/1 J The ( icrin.-uis make Kxcuisnms Lcyoml the Adda 
'. .to fetch in Forage. 

4 . A journey, expedition, or ramble from one’s 
home, OI from any place with the intention ol 
returning to it. 

1699 Dammkr For, II. n. 42 Many little Excursions tlwi 
1 made, .in lhc.se parts. 1743 BtFKKi.r:Y Let. 29 Oct. Wks. 

I V. 2S9 M y hcidih . . suffers me lo make no excursions farther 
th.-in a mile or two. a 1788 N. ('01 ton Eire-side iv. Giving her 
vain exctir.sions o'er, The cl i appointed hirtl INoah’ii dove] 
onto more Explor’d the .‘wu red bark. 1816 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc. itf Art n. 1S9 J'bc longest aeron.autic excursion 
ever taken was by BI.Tm:h.Tid. 18x3 j. D. Hunter Cap- 
tivity N. Arner. 124, 1 starred.. on a hunting and trading 
excursion. i860 Tvndali. Glac. 1. vii. 47, I iiiad« a long 
eACursion uf> the glacier. 


b. fig 

1665 Glanvtli. Seeps. ,^ci. xiv. 81 The cxcursionB of our rov- 
ing phaiicies which cannot be kept to a (:lo.s« attendance. 

n Swivr Tub Author's Apol., It i.s the fi-cquent emu 
osc men. .to make Exciir^tons beyond their talent and 
their office. 1764 Reid Inquiry vii. 211 Many authors have- 
made excursions into this vast territory. 1888 Bkvcc A mer. 
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EZOUB8XONIST. 

Ctf/ttmw, I. it. 91 The only excnrsion into the historical 
domain which I shall have to ask (he reader to make: 

0 . iraus/, in Physics, etc. : One of the individual 
movements executed by any body or particle in 
oscillating or alternating motion; the distance 
traversed in such a tnovenient. 

1790 Young in Phil Traus, XC. T36 In the middle of the 
chotJ, the excursions on each side the axis ore always cciual. 
1^ HtrxLKV Fhysiogr. 171 The particles themselves per- 
form very small excursions, merely vibrating up and down. 
18:^ G. Pkkscott Telephone ^ 16 The excursions of the 
plunger rod vary with the amplitude of the several vibra- 
tions made by the diapliragm (o which it is attached. 

5. Spec. A journey or * trip * undertaken for the 
sake of pleasure or health. In recent use often : 

A pleasure-trip taken by a number of persons; 
occas. short for exeto'sion-party or excursion train. 

*779 CowPKR Lett. July Wk";. (1876* 38 It was an excur- 
sion of pleasure to go to see Ramsgate. 1833 G. Downes 
Lett. Coni. Countries 1 , 297 We had yesterday a delighlful 
excursion on the lake. 

6 . IJeriation from a definite path or coarse, 
a. in physical sense. Now only Astrm. 

x6<^ Holland Plufan h’s Mor. 1J07 The defect of the 
Mooiie and her occultation, be as it were the excursions, 
deviations out of course. 17*7 Swift Desire tfr Poss*‘S.t. 
Wks. 17.55. iV. t- 8a He strove to pick up all he found, And 
by Kxcursions lost his Ground. 173a Ray Dissoi. IVorM iii. 

V. (cd. 4) 374 The Excursions of these last Ithe Comets] do 
argue it inure than possible that, .the Sun. .may quite lose 
his light. 1833 Hkkschel Astron. ix. s88 The excursions 
of the earth on either side of the ellipse, are so very small 
as to be hardly appreciable. 

+ b. A nevtation from custom, rule, or pro- 
priety. Cf. 2 . Obs. 

1615 CroOkic Body 0/ Man agg Monsters Aristotle callelh 
Excursions and Digressions of Nature, Feliham 

Resolves 38 A Watch, W observe lliy fails, and thy excur- 
sions. a 1656 Hr. Hall lAfe Rem. Wks. (i66o) 1 1 Finding 
that, .somewhat out of iny way, not without a secret blame 
of my self for so much excursion, 1 fairly gave up that i.ask. 
tfiyii Kkn Llymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 111 . Kjg On ev’ry 
Sense he kept .strict jealous Eyes, K^ady the least Excur- . 
-Sion to chastise. 1769 Si« J. Rlynoi.o.s Disc. ii. <1884) 18 A I 
Student . . is always apt . . to mistake the mo.st trifling excur- j 
sions for discoveries of moment. 

1 0 . A deviation from the direct course in argu- 
ment or discourse ; * ramble from a subject ’ ( J. ) ; 
a digres.sion. Ohs. 

*574 WiiiTiiiKT Def. Anew. ii. Wks. 1851 I. a«j8 It is an 
argument that you Kick good matter, when you make such 
excursions from the purpose. 1670 Baxtkh Cure Ch. .Dh, 
25g Pardon this long excursion on this subject. 1684 Eaki. 
Kuscom. Ess. TransL I'Vnvai.s Excursions arc incxpiabl v 
bad, And *tis much safer to l«.ive out, then add. c xyao W. 
CltBSOM Farriers Dispens. vii. (1734) i6y We shall take the 
lilierty of a short Excursion, to put thi.s matter yet into a 
better light. 1833 Lamm /’.V/tf S«r. i. xL (18651 89 You 
cannot make excursions with him . . for he sets you right 
(in conversation). 

7. attrib. (sense 5 ), as in excursion-train, a 
train intended to convey persons making a pleasure 
excursion, nsunlly at reduced fares ; also excursion^ 
aj^ent, -fare, -party, -ticket. 

1850 Thackeray in Scribn. Mag. 1 . 688/2, 1 should like to 
conie..by the Excursion train. x866 R. M. Rallantynk 
.Shi/t. ICinds xxiv. It chanced to be an excursion day, and 
several, .were besieging the ticket- windows. 1870 l)irKF.N.s 
E. Drood ii, Tope, Chief Verger and .Showman, was accus- 
tomed to be hi^h with excursion parties. 1878 F. .S. Wii.- 
i-tAM.s Midi. Raihv. 626 The exceptional colours (tickets) 
are for excursion trains. 

Hence Szeu rsion v., intr. to make or go on 
an excursion. Szou rsional a., of or pertaining 
to an excursion. Bzon zsionftry a., of the nature 
of an excursion ; of a person, going on an excur- 
sion. t Bzoa-rzioner - K.\cuk.sioniht. Sz- 
ouTSloiilim, the custom or practice of making 
or organizing excursions. 

179a Mad. D'Akulay Diary \hx\. V. 283 You have been cx- 
curYionlng and travelling all the world o'er .since I .saw you 
last. 18x5 Lamh in Talfourd Life ff Lett. xv. 142 Ycsterd.'iy 
I excursiuned twenty miles. 1885 Dni/y t\’ev>s 6 Oct. 5 The 
mumV>er$ of the Church Congrf.ss are not much given to cx- 
cursioning. 1848 Dickkns 7 ,e.t. 32 July, Pray let me divide 1 
the little cxcursiuiml excesses of the journey among the 
gentlemen, x^ Carriers Vagarv 53, 1 conclude . . my 
cxcur.sion.-iry Trip from TA>ndon to Stnatford. 1858 Mayni: 
Rkii) in Chnmh. yrnt. IR. 77 Was it .. the excursion.'iry 
Ijclles from .Saratoga. .who came to visit us? 17M Mad. 
D'Arrlay Diary HI. m The Royal excursioners did iioi 
return till between si-x and .seven o’clock. s886 ('ioi.nw. 
Smith in Mnan. AIaff. Oct. 4 '.j 6 F.xcursionism, which began 
with the Exhibition of 1851, has nowa.ssumed immense pro- 
portions. 

Excursionist (cksk^-jjanistb [f. prec. + -tst.] 

1. One who goes upon a (pleasure) excursion; 
one who travels by an excursion-train. 

1830 Lamb Lett. xvii. 164 The excurnionistA re.*iehed home 
• ; ** *‘lde after four. 1B51 W. Coi.i.ins Rambtes beyond 
Arti/w. IX. (1852) 183 A company of excursionists from a 
verrvae inland district of the county. x86x Times 10 July, 
parly of excursionists left Crewe forTrenth.im-park. 

2 . colloq. One whose business it is to arrange 
Tne-ins for travelling cm ^^Icasurc excursions ; an 
excursion-agent. 

Exomrsioiiise (ekskp'jfan:»iz>, IK ff. as nrec. 

■b-lZK.] , J L 1 

1. trans. To make excursions to or about (a dis- ■ 
tncl, etc.), rare. j 


1817 Blackw. Mag. XXIl. 535 Fixing your head-quarters 
in . . Inverleithen, and exenrsionizing the whole country- 
side. x86i Rat. Rev. XII. 4B9/1 This perverse system of 
excuriiionizi)^ a building. 

2 . iftlr. To make, or go on, an excursion or 
excursions. 

18M Pall Mall G. aj Aug. 5 Most of the Hritish A.aso- 
ciation people went out excursionizing on Saturday. x88i 
Miss Bradoon Asph. Ill, aso Edgar and Daphne had ex- 
cursionised a little upon the nearest hillsides, 
lienee Exou‘rBioni:ziiig vbl. sb. 
i88x Miss Braodon Asph. xxix. 328 There was more ex- 
cursionlsing next day. 

Excursive (ekskzJ jsiv), a. [f. L. excurs- ppl. 
stem of excurrM (see Exoub) + -tvb ; very com- 
mon in 1 8th c.] 

1. a. Of the nature of an excursion ; consisting 
of excursions or sallies {pbs. in literal sense), b. 
Of reading, etc. : Desultory ; varied in direction. 

1873 Ray Joum. Loro C., Montpellier 463 From Munt- 
pcliicr we made an excursive voyage into Preivence. 1749 
Posver Pros. Numbers 54 Excursive Flights . . natural to 
those who have dealt much in Verse. 1799 _S. Turner 
Anglo-Sax. 1 . iv. viii. jai They made excursive rav.igcs 
over the adjacent country. t8x6 Kirby & "Stv. Entomol. 
xxiii. (1828) II. 352 Then re.Mimirs its gay excursive flights. 
1836 W. Ikvinu Astoria II. 6*» We arc wandering, .into ex- 
cursive speculations. 1848 SotyriiEY Comm.-pl. lik. Scr. 1. 
(1850), Johnson's excursive reading. 

2. a. 'I'hat makes excursions or sallies in various 
directions ; capable of, or addicted to, varied 
flights; having a wide r.ange of pursuits or in- 
terests. b. Apt to diverge from a clefinite course ; 
prone to stray, erratic ; digressive. 

1744 Thomson SPmug 953 Your eye excursive roams. 
*774 Warton /list Eng. JWtyyWui. (1840' III. 425 The 
first (book of Hall’s Satire.v] is miscellaneous and excursive. 
1779 8x Johnson L. /*., Wks. IV. 103 An intelligence 
perpetu.'illy on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent. 
1816 Kikmy & Sr. F.niomol. xxxv. (1828) 111 . 6x4 The order 
to which the excursive butterfly belongs is the Lepiduptera. 
i8«3 Rut IKK Fon thill Rt That brilliant and excursive genius 
which creaied the design. Scott Betrothed Introd., 

Keeping in the straight ro:4d hU excursive black cattle. 
1838 9 Ham.am Hist. lAt. 111 . iii. III. § 127. no Bacon was 
sometimes^ too excursive to sift particulars. 1868 Helps 
Rcahnah ix. (1876) 256 Do keep to the point, my excursive 
friends. 

Ezoursively (ekskrjsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
In an e.\ciir.sive or rambling manner; 
erratically, desultorily, digres-sively. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an 1728, The fle.sh of animals w'ho 
feed excursively is allowed to have a higher flavour than 
that of those who are rooficdup. 1841 Ho«. Smith Moneyed 
Man 111 . vii. 193 How excursively have 1 .speculated on a 
lady's glove. 1871 Arnold Led. Mod. /fist. i. (1878) 98 
He must now break forth excursively to the right and 
left. 

ExCUrsiyeneSS (ckskfi*Jsivnos). [f. a$ prec. 
+ -nj:s.s.] The qii.rUty of being c.YCursive ; a ten- 
dency to dcjiart from the beaten track, or from 
any fixed course ; digressiveness ; capacity for 
ment.'il ‘ flights* in varied directions. 

*754 Richardson Grandison VI. xxxlv. 251 An ex- 
cursivene.ss of imagination. « > 1 ^ Die Quincey Conversa- 
tion Wks. Xiy. 177 The natural exr.ursivcncss of coIlcx|uial 
intercourse, .isoneof its advaiU.Tgc.s. z866 Wiin'ri.E Char. 
4- Charae. Men 222 The very prtxrcss which gave depth 
and excursiveness lo his inenul vision. 

tExCUTSOry. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. excurs- 
ppl. stem of excurrere (see Excuit) -b -OBY.] A 
rambling speech. 

* 59 ® Greenwood Amro. Def, Read Prayers 12 To this 
ignorant excursurie I aiisweted, that all false . . wor.ship . . 
was Idolatrye. 

Excursus (eksk/rjszis). PI. ezeursus, after 
l^at. ; now usually ezoursuNos. [a. L. excursus, 
n. of action f. excurrhe lit. ‘ to run out * : see 
Kxcuu and cf. Excurhion.] 

1. 'fhe Eat. word is used by editors of the classics 
to signify: A detailed discussion (usually in the 
form of an appendix at the end of the book, or of 
a division of it) of some point which it is desired 
to treat more fully than can be done in a note. 
Hence occas. applied to a similar apjieiidix in 
other works. 

1803 Ann. Rn>. J. 597/2 This subject is considered in the 
first cxcurstui of the 8th WA linllcync'.s Homer 
Of those excursus which relate to tlie historical illustration 
of the poet. 1858 .Vat. Rev. V. 536/1 The volume is closed 
by two carefully- written excursus. i86x M. Pattison F.ss. 
(1889) I. 30 They... should be read as excursuses to accom- 
p.Tny his text. 1878 W. H. .Simcox in Academy 594/:? He 
tulds . . a series of c.xcur.su.ses on the leading ideas of the 
Epistle. 

2. A digression in which some incidental point 
is discussed at length. 

1843 Atheneum it Jan. 48 We shall quite bcwiUlcr. .our 
readers by this excursus. 1876 M. Daviks Unorth. Land. 
384 He concluded a most interesting excursus by dwelling 
on the prospects of Church extension. 1888 A. W. Ward 
Dickens vi. 160 The excellent description of a winter journey 
. .with an cxeursiw on inns in general. 

Exouryation (ckskwv^i/^n). [f. Ex- pref.^ 

+ CiJitvATioN.] A licnding or curving outwards. 
1877 K«ichsf.n Snrg. (ed. 7) sgg When excurvation has 
taken place, there lias been loss of substance. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Spinal excurvation, laxuerior curvature of the 
spine. 


BxomrVtd (cktk^Jvd), ///. [f. Ex-/r^l 

+ Curved.] Curved outwards (as the antenna: 
of ccitain insects). 

*884 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Excnmbi'lity. rare. [f. next : see -bility, 

-ITY.] E)XCUSABLENKB8. * 
a vjtt Ken Lett. Wks. (1838) 51 Allowing all decrees of 
excusability to those who are of a different persuasion. 

Excusable (ckski/i z^b*!), a. Also 5 ez- 
cusabil, 6-7 ezouseable. [a. Fr. excusable ^ ad. 
L. excusdbilis, f. excusare : see Excuse ».] 

1, Of a person : Deserving to be excused ; that 
may be excu-sed or acquitted, f Const, of, 

*393 fiowER Coni. 1 . 76 If any man forswey Through 
hem, they be nought excusable, c 1440 Hylton Scaia Per/. 
(W.de W. 1494) 11. xviii, They are som what excusable fur her 
a.siate of lyuynge. 1576 Flkmino Panopl. Epist. 236 Daily 
. .remembraunce of your goodnesue .. shall pleade me ex- 
cusable of unllKinckrulnes.se. r 1643 Howri.l Lett. (1650) 
I. 340 'J hose are the cxcipoablcst kind [of pagans] who 
adore tiie sun and muon, with the host of heaven. 1743 H. 
Walfole Lett. If. Mann (1834) 1 . Ixx. 254, 1 don't sell you 
my new.s and therefore should not be excusable to itivenf. 
1786 Burke IK Hastings Wk.s. 1842 11 . 155 That the said 
Warren Hustings was the less excasablc in this. 

2. Of actions, conduct, etc. : Admitting of excuse 
or palliation. Excusable homicide (see quot. 1 769 ). 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 981 Som manere Inlousye 
Is excusable more ban som. 1460 Capcravk Ckron. 281 
And that her rebellion schiild be more excusabil. isflx T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. xxii. (1634)460 Dallying by shifts 
is never excusable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. a6 
With more excu.sablc reservation may we shrink at their Iiare 
testimonies. 1709 Addison Tailor No. lai P 4 The only 
Extravagance of this Kind which appears lo me excusable. 
1769 Bi.ackstonk Comm. IV. xiv. 182 Excu.sable homicide 
is of two sorts ; either per infortunium, by mi-sadvetiluri*. ; 
or se dtfendendo, upon .t principle of self-preservalion. 
ibid. 183 Homicide in self-defence, .i.s al.so excusable, rather 
than justifiable, liy the Engli.sh law. 1825 Lytion Falk- 
land 29 Emily felt a .strong yet excusable curiosity. 

ExCUBableneSS (ekskiw zab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -NE 8 ».] The quality of being excusable ; capa- 
bility of palliation. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispack't 75 In their excii.sablcnc.s.s is 
terminated the controversy in hand. 1684 Sharp Disc. 
Conscience 56 The Innocence or Kxtuseablcncss of some 
Mens mistnlkes. 1754 EuwARas Freed, IVillw. iii. (cd. 4) 
292 Our ideas of excu.sabicness or faiiltle.ssncs.s. 1755 in 
Jomn.son; whence in mod. Diets. 

Excusably (ckski/7 /abli), adv. [f. as prec. 
In a manner admitting of excuse; so 
as to deserve being excused, 
a 1619 Donne Uuit^ttcuTos (1644) 124 Priviledges and ex- 
emptions from that Law, he may tie cxcu.sably ignorant of. 
1704 Hearse />//r/. Hist. (1714) T.,4M He taught, .that no 
Man could excusably live idle in the World. 18x4 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (cd. 5) I. 426 Hi.s ideas may, very cx- 
cu.sably, be on some subjects incomplete. 1884 Alatuh. 
Exam. 21 Nov. 6/1 On this matter Lord Northbrook wa.s 
excusably angry. 

Exousal (ck 5 ki/ 7 'zal). Now rare. [f. Ex- 
cuse V. + -AL.] 'I’he action or fact of excusing ; an 
instance of this. Const, cf. 

* 5«4 Peelk Arraigntn. Paris iv. iv, I must pleiid Fors.afc 
cxcusal of my guiltless I bought. x6ao Allured in Rusliw. 
Hist. Colt. (1659) 1 . 91 Yea, upon the excusal of some, and 
refusal of others Iwho were bade lo the niarri.'ige]. 18^ K. 

A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 286*f lie deficiency CtTiised l*y the 
cxcusal.s on .'iccount of poverty. 1888 Whitly Gap. 5 Oct, 
3 '3 The committer, had met. .to go through the li.st of ex- 
cusals and irrecoverahlcs. 

t Excnsa'tion. Obs. Also 5 .aphctic S(;n.SA- 
TiON. [a. Fr. excusal ion, ad. L. cxciisdtidn-em, f. 
cxcusdre : see Excuse.] 

1. The action of offering an excuse, defence, or 
apology ; also, the condition of being excused, in 
phrase To heme in excusation. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 9261 (Gott.) He sal find widvten excu- 
s.icions .Sexti aide generadoii.s (from Adam to Christ ]. 
C1380 Wyci.ip Set. Wks. 111 . 440 Worldlir.he cxcusaciouii 
shal not |>cnnc .o-s-soync \ printed assoyve). 1:1450 DiNiaicii 
Grail xxxix. 478, 1 am a .synnere In allc ihyngc . . iherfore 
fiaucth me now in excusaciown. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de 
W. 1531) 84 Whichc maner of excu.sacyon may be many 
w.iyc,s. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. iii. § 6 It | learning] . . 
needs the less disproof or excusation. 1677 Gale^ Crt. 
Gentiles 11 . iv. 6 Ligation or Excusation and Accu.sation. 

2. The action of setting free, or the state of being 
set free, from a duty, oliugation, etc. ; release from 
a duty, etc. 

C1400 AAol. Loll, 34 Wiliout excusacoun, but if. .Crist 
despens wik hem, & excuse hern, or fur bed hem. ztts 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ii. i. 87 Y* we .shoTde 
not hauc exciisacyon not doynge them, a z^o Coverdalk 
Let. /o Wks. TI. 401, I was required, .to deliver 

this writing to your mastership mine own self: notwith- 
standing. .1 must desire favour on your behalf for my ex- 
cusation [etc.] 

8 . An excuse, a real or alleged ground of ex- 
cuse ; a plea or apology ; ^ Excuhe sb. 3 and 3 . 
a. for an offeax:, etc. 

c 1380WVCLIF (1880)411 Hccre ben kre excnsacioun# 

. .to excuse presm synne. a 1450 Knt. dt la Y’/iurf 1868)97 
She wost not what she miglit do nor sey, for there was none 
excusacion in her folye. X563 Davidson Anm. Kennedy 
in IVodr. Soc, AUsc. 192 Men that had fatlin in error wald 
have had ane juste cxciwation, that the wrans fete.]. i6tt 

B. Discolliminium 45, 1 . ^ shall be allowed the full benenc 
of all the. .excusation*. .that 1 . .can devise. 
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b. for release from a dutv» obligation, etc. 
c 13IB6C11AUCBR Pars, T. Fop No man may been absent for 
certes there auailleth noon Kssoyne ne cxcusacion. c 1440 
Cesta Jiom. 11. xxxvL (1838) 388 Now is there none excusa- 
eione on thi side, but thou shalt take me tothync hiisl>ondc. 
1530 Prt^tr Dyalfige U863) 41 Yt it bo not Icfuil to y* by 
no excusacion to torye fyueVayes. 1563-87 Foxe A, At, 
(x 596> a8i/a Neither by petition made to the pope, nor yet 
by his lawfull excusation. x66a Gunninc; Lent Fast 157 
The 4 Excusations are . . bodily infirmity letc.]. 
Ezousatiye (ekskiw-z^tiv), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
cuse V. + -ATiVK. Cf. OF. excusaii/^ -wtf.] Tend- 
ing to excuse. 

^ 1865, Reader ao May 571/2 The excufiative>censorial style, 
in which there is neither just praise nor honest blame. 

Ezensator (ekskifr?ri‘tdr). O^s. cxc. J/rst. 
[a. late I., excfssdter, agent-n. f. excusare to Ex- 
cuse.] One who makes an excuse, defence, or 
apology; esp. a person officially authorized to 
present an excuse. 

ai66s FiM.eF.K Worthies (1840) III. 543 King Henry., 
despatched him (hither [to Koine] for his excusator. X'jys 
Carte Hist. Kng. III. no The laws do not oblige an ex- 
cus.'itor or defender to give any security. 1873 Dixon Two 
Queens IV. xxi. vii. 164 'Die (5ouiicil .sent out Carue. .as an 
excusator from the English people. 

SzeilBatOVy (ckski»'7itdri>, a. [ad. ined.L. 
excusd(dri-usy f. late L. excusator : sec prec.] 
'1 ending or intended to excuse ; making or con- 
taining an excuse ; apologetic. 

*535 Bonner Let. in llumet Hist. Rtf.W. 17s The matters 
excus.T.torie to be admitted by his Holiness. x6y|a Sir F.. 
Derinc.S)^. on Relig. To Rdr., Let those who arc in a fault 
miisom themselves with excusatory defences. 1748 
Kiciiakoson fV^rrwr/r (i8ii]Vn. lix. 234, 1 hear the fellow's 
voice in a humble, excusatory tone. x8t8 l.AMn Last Fss. 
Ktia^ Pop. Fallacies 48a It would he a good face if it were 
not marked by the sm.'ill-pox—a^ compliment which is alw.ays 
more admissive than excusatory. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
III. vii, Offering these excusatory words as if they rertcctcd 
great credit on himself. 

ExOlUie (ekski/?s), sb. Also 5-6 escuse, 
aphctic ScusK, q.v. [a. OFr. excuse ^ fern., f. ex- 
cuser : see Excuse v . 

The pronunciation with (.s), instead of as in the verb, is 
line to the an.Tlogy of pairs of words like me, abuse vhs. and 
shs,,a.ditise and advice^ etc., where the sh. was in OF. iiiasc., 
and ended in ‘.r.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Excuse. 

a. The action of offering an apolo;qr for a 
person, or in extenuation of an oflcncc. Const, of 
or possessive case of pent. pron. Now rare exc. in 
phrase in excuse of. Also r.arely the action of 
bugging off from a duty or obligation. 

rx37A Ciiauckr Anel. A Arc. 308 Yf ]jat I to yowe myiie 
othes beede For inyn cxcu.se a soorne shall be my mcdc. 
1460 CAKmAVK Citron. 227 Ser Robert . . .sent him incch 
tresoiire, and than he cam to his excuse. 1477 li mm. Rivku.s 
(C' a.\ton^ Dictes 149 For excuse of the saidc socrute-s. 1526 
Pitgr. Pet/, (W. dc W. 1531) 7611, After that folowcd dou- 
bleiics and excuse of his syiine. x6o8 .Shaks. Per, ii. iii. q6 
Come, gentlemen. .Even in your armours. ,1 will not have 
excuse. 1632 Masmngkr Maid of Hon. 11. i, hetters .. in 
excuse Of these forces sent against her. 1637 Mii.ton Ly- 
t idas j8 Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. ^ 1792 
Auecd. IV. Pitt I. iv. 73 III excuse of their conduct it is said 
l«tc.l. 1823 I.inoauu Hist. Kng. VI. a.si Ilciiry plcadcil 
the scruples of his conscience in excuse of liis precipitancy. 
1825 Lyiton Zicci 1. i, The oltPwoman gave me a note of 
excu.se. 

b. The action of looking indulgently upon an 
offender or an offence ; consideration, indulgence, 
jiardon. 

1655-60 Stanifv Hist. Philos. (1701) 24/2, T wdll,. con- 
demn without excuse tlio.se that deserve it. 1675 in Fssex 
Papers 1 . 318 lie begs your Ex*^)* Excuse that you doe 
not hc.'irc from him by this post. 1728 Mouoan Algiers I. 
IVcf. 23, I heartily crave the cxcu.se and pardon of every 
Reader, a xSxo'l annahili. Poems fi846' 25 , 1 see my faii'ts 
. .And now Tin come to beg for your excuse. x8x4 Scorr 
Ld, of Isles nr. vii. He pray'd excuse for mirth broke short. 

t c. The action of releasing (n person) from an 
obligation ; a dispensation, release. Ohs. 

*577 Hanmeu Anc. Ecd. Hist, fifirg) 288 Supposing they 
luid got their desired excuse, absented theiiiselve.'j. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 114 Val I pray go with vs. Virg. Giue 
rne excuse good Madame, 1 will obey you in euery thing 
lieertafter. 

2 . That which is offered as a reason for being 
exaised ; sometimes in bad sense, a (mere) pre- 
text, a subterfuge, a. A pica in extenuation of 
an offence; b. A pica for rclca.se from a duty, 
obligation, etc. Const. /tfr, \from. 

a. c 1500 Melusine a6o Yl it might plese you to here my 

lord & husband & his escuse. 1579 Gosson ^'ch. Abuse 
(Arh. ) 42 A bad excuse is better, they say, then none at all. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 245 Stay gentle Helena, heare 
niy excuse. x65x Honnes l.esnath, 11. xxvii. 156 Pl.ace. .for 
Excuse, by which that which seemed a Crime, is proved to 
be none at all. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. ix. 853 To him she 
hasted, in her face excuse Came Prologue, a X700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Cmo, Lame Excuse, a sorry Shift or F.vasion. 
X754 Richardson Grandison 111 . xxii. acf Excuses are more 
tfian tacit confessions. F. Sheridan Sidney Bidul/h 
I. 305, I am weary of inventing excuses Tr ai absenting 
myself. 1858 Doran Crt. Foots to The excuse was worse 
than the crime. * 

Comb. 1890 Mrs. Stows Uncle Tonis C. xviii. 175 Dinah 
was mistress of the whole art and mystery of excuse-making. 

b. a tyi e Ld. Bernkks Huoh xivi. 156 None excuse pan 
auayle, for n must be thus. 1578* Flbmino Panepi. F/ist, 


405 As for excuse, which peradventure you wil make by 
reason of the great showers, I meane to admitt none. x6o6 
Shaks. 7 'r. 4 Cr. u. iii. 173 Vtis. Achilles will not to the 
field tomorrow. Ag. What's his excuse t X758 Johnson 
fd/er No. 19 F 8 He . . ha.H only time to taste the soup, makes 
! a short excuse to the company [etc.]. 

8. 'J'hat which serves to excuse, or which tends 
to extenuate (a fault or offence) ; a cause, reason, 
or ground for excuse ; esp. in phrase without 
excuse. Also, a ground for release from duty. 

Z494 in Eng. Gilds z88 Noo man then be absent w^*oute a 
rcsonahle and sufiiciaunt excuse. 1533 Fkitii Anew. Alore 
Let. 9 Them am 1 bounde to lielcvc, and am dampned wyth- 
oute excuse yf I licleve them not. ^<596 Shaks. i Hen. /F, 
V. ii. 17 My Nephew'cs trc&passe. .fiaih the excuse of youth. 
1632 J. Hayward ir. Biondis Erometia 140 Wotuliing .. 
why Eromilia would not scene, for which he heleeved 
not her vow an excuse stifiicieiit. a 'i'n.i.OTSON Serm. 
cciii.(z743)X.463t The consuleratiun of our own impolency 
is no excuse to our sloth and negligence. 1729 ISiiti.kr 
.Serm.ytVs, 1874 U. 129 lliey tell you for an excuse, .that 
they did nut tliitik they were so much in debt. 1794 Pai.fy 
Es>id. III. iv. (1817) 304 Seeking out some excuse to them- 
selves for not receiving Jesus. 1814 CiiAt.Mv:KH Evid. Chr. 
A’erv/. Advt. 5 The extei-n.Tl tc.stimony of Chrisliariily . . 
leaves infidelity without excuse. 1887 Times 29 Aug. 13/6 
Charged with knocking without lawful excu.se at the door. 

4 . At Cards (in the game of Taroccob 

1816 SiNGbR Hist. Cards 739 If a king is played, .and you 
have not the queen to form a sequence, you play the fool, 
and this is called an excuse. 

Ezcuiia (ekski/ 7 *z), v. Forms ; 3-6 e8cu8e(n, 
(4 excusi), 4-5 ascuse, -kuse, -kewse, -kewese, 
4~ excuse. Also aphetic Souse, q. v. [ME. es- 
cusen, e.xcuseftf ad. OK. escuser, txcusrr. ad L. ex- 
cusdre. f. ex‘ (see Ex- pref.^) + causa Cause, 
accusation.] 

I. To offer, or serve ais, an exculpation for. 

1 . /rans. To offer an apology for. 

a. To attempt to clear (a person) wholly or 
partially from blame, without denying or justifying 
liis imputed action. Chiefly ;r//. 

a 1225 A tur. A\ 304 Mon schal . .noiit werien iv.r. c.sctiscn] 
him lie siggen, Icli hit dude }>uruh oflre. 1340 Ayenb, 7 
Ne he ne may habbe skelc : ^ct he him ino^e cxrusi. 1382 
Wyclif a Cor, xii. 19 wenen, that we schulen excuse vs 
aneiuis vni. a 1450 A'///, de la 7 t.’Arii 868 )Ci Whanne God 
a.sked her whi .she had broke his comaiindemcnt . . she bc- 
gnnnc to excuse her. 1653 Wai.tom Angler Ep. l)ed. 6, I 
should rather excuse myself, then censure others. 1^5 
Crownf. Country Wit v. 84 My Lord has been to seek me 
in such a rage, lh.at if you do not excu.se me, it will be a 
|iarting quarrel, tjyt Junius Lett. xlix. 257 To excuse 
yourself, you publicly impeach your .accomplice. 

b. '1 o seek to extenuate or remove the blame 
of (an acknowledged fault), t Also rarely with 
sentence ns ohj. 

1303 R. Bkunne Handt. Synne 12357 Tic [Aclaiiil wnlde 
hauc «xcu.se<lc hys fame As whoseyp, * Goiic was to blame '. 
1340 Ay.'ub. 61 pe blondcre deicndeb and exciiseh . . |>e 
/ennes of harn pet he wylc ulateti. c 1460 Tcnvurley Myst. 
77 Fur shame yit shuld she let. To excuse her vclany by 
me. 1548 Ham. Chron. 184 b, 'llit Mayie .sent the recorder 
, .10 excuse tlie matter. 15^ Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. yi- She 
will well excuse Why at this time the dorcs are made 
.again.st you. z66o Marvf.i.i. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 17, 1 
had radio r expo.sc mine own dcfccis. .(hon cxcu.se thereby 
a lol.dl neglect of iiiy duty. 1667 Mii.ton /'. L. iVy^394 
So.vjnvke the Fiend, and with necessitie. .excus’d his devilish 
deeds. 1751 K. Hfywood Betsy Thoughtless 1 . 216 She . . 
excused navir.g made him wait. 1793 Gquv. Morris in 
Sparks Life 4- \Vrit. (1832.1 II. 372 lie is driven to. .cxnis. 
ing a step, which it is not pos.siblc to justify. 1856 Fkoudu 
Hist. Eng. (185H1 11 . ix. 368 It was a strange proceeding, 
tc be excused only.. by the pre.ssure of the limes. 

C. absol, 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 363 Ncuer excuse ; for when 
the plaiur.s are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 1651 
HounF..s Leviath. 11. xix, 97 'J’o accuse, rcquirc.s Icsse Elo- 
quence than to excuse. 

t d. [alter L. excusarc se me, etc.] 7o excuse 
(a person or thing) fo be, etc., to excuse oneself 
that, etc, ; to allege by way of excuse or explana- 
tion, that (it is>, etc. Obs. 

a 1340 Hami'Olf. Aa/Ze'r xviii. 7 No man may excuse him 
' bat lie lie is sum tyme stird fr» synn to gode '. 1303 Langl. 
P, PI. G. XXIII. 6 Coubc.st buu iiai excuse be . . pat pow nome 
no more ban neode b® tauhle? a 153s Ld, Bfrnkrs Huoh 
xcv. 309 The prouost . . cxcusyngc hym selfe that he knew 
nothynge of y® trewes. 1605 Bacon AdsK Learn. 1. iii. 8 10 
Excusing him.selfe that it was reason to yceld to him, that 
cominaundcd thirtie fximons. z668 Cui.PRrpKK & Coi.k 
Barihol. Anat. i?i. i. 323 I'hc Father excepts the Nerves of 
the Privily manifestly hollow, which nevertheless his .Son 
excusc.s to have been meant of the hollow Uganients of the 
Privily. 

1 2 . To maintain the innocence of (a person) ; 
to defend from an accniiation {pf') ; to maintain 
the rightness of, seek to Justify (an action). Obs. 

cvgvb Siiorkham ao The thef. .escusede Jhesu Cryst, And 
hym gcity gan 5clde. c zmo Will. Paleme 4045 Sclie of 
bat .sclaiindcr cxcu.scd hire M-gate. c 2384 CiiAur:p.R //. Fame 
1. 427 She desired no-thinge ellis But to excusen Elneas. 
Z48X in F.ng. Gilds 323 John Mather asktised hymselt 
. .w* u men .sworyn apon a Doke. 1526 -34 Tindale Rom. 
il IS Their thoughtc.s accusyngc one another or cxcus- 
ynge. 1531 6 't. German's Doctor 4> Stud. liv. 148 a, Howe 
may the pTayntyfe there be excused of an untruthe ? 1577 
Homnshro Chron. il. 140 To excuse him of the death of 
the Archbishop 'Ibomas. 2696 STrLi.iNciFL. Serm. ii. 66 To 
have excused these two commands from a palpable contra- 
diction. 


t b. with complement, or lo be (so and so). Ohs. 
1583 Goi.dino Ca^in on Dent, xlvii. 281 Is there not any 
of vs all that can excuse himselfe to hcc vnsubject to such 
haughtinesse. 1587 Mirr. Aiag., Porrex\\\, Can I excuse 
my selfe deuoide of faut. 

o. To obtain exemption or release for ; to allege 
reasons for the cxemtition of (a persoff) from a 
duly or obligation. Const, ^for^from^ in early 
use with that . . . not. 

Z340 Ayenb. 313 He him exciiseb bet he hit ne may do. 
13^ in Eng. Gilds U870) 4 Al pe ober schul cumen to 
)>e placebo and dirige . . but 3if he may hym excuse reson- 
ahely. 1460 Cavgravk Chron. 141 He excused him lie the 
werre that he had with Frau ns. 1467 Alann. A Househ. 
Exp. (1841) 172, I promc.ssed the Krnge 1 wolde make in al 
haste a new sclie{ic. .were fore, 1 pray 3owe helpe to 
oskewese me fore my komenge. 1^3 Shaks. 3 Hen. P'l, 
v. v. 46 Clarerice excuse me to the King my Brother. 169T 
Dampikr Vov. (1608I I. 356 ('aptidn Swan excused himseM, 
and .said .. he would have nothing to do with it. 17x2 
Hkarmk Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 361, 1 excus'd my- 
self upon account of my being oblig'd to return speedily to 
Oxford. 1768 Kf.h> A ristotle's J.og. iv. H 5. 96, I .am very 
willing to excuse myself from enteringupon this great branch 
of Ixigic. 

absol. 1382 Wycmf xiv. 18 Alle bigunnen togidere 
to excuse [1388 cxcusen hem]. 

fb. To beg off from (doing something); to 
decline with ajiologics. Obs. 

1548 Hall chron. Willing him.. with all hast to re* 
payre unto hym, which oftentymes he had excused by 
Mvckencs and debilitic of his hotly. 2588 R. Parke tr. 
Afendoza’s China 162 I'hcy could not excuse to go vnio 
them to accomplish their commandeiuent. 1591 Shak.s. 
yW Gent, I. iii. 71 I'o morrow be in rcadinesse, to goe, 
Excuse it not: fur 1 am peremptory. 1624 Gapt. .Smith 
Virginia 1. (1629) 14 He did what fie could to excuse it, yet 
their importunities would not cease till be undertooke it. 
X709 Stbyfe Ann. Rt/. l. xiii. {heading 0/ ck.\ The BUliop 
of Ely cxcuseth hi.s niintstring in the chapel by reason 
thereof. 1754 J. Hii.okop Misc. Wks. 11 . 123 He pressed 
me. .to dine with him, which I c.\cu.seLi. 

+ 4 . 'I'o screen, shelter. [Cf. late L. se a calore 
exatsare (Palladius).] To save from punishment or 
liarm, esp. by suffering (in a person '.s stead); to 
exempt (a person) from a duty by taking his place. 
C'oiist. of, from. Ohs. 

a 1340 flAMFoi.E Psalter nCm. 7 He .suflirx nan to be b<'il 
may excuse baim of the hetc of hi.s Itif, 1461-83 Liber Niger 
in Househ. Ord. 16 F.vcry officer in unItin of love anplyed 
to excuse other by servyr.e and aitendaiince. lout. 62 
Every-e yoman to helpc lo excuse others for his busyness in 
lii.s .'ibsence. 1543 J* Wai lor in Maclean Carew 1-26, 1 
wohl wiKcbe toUod the next kyncsmari I havt;. .had excused 
him. 1576 Fi.KMiNt; Punopl, Epist, 426, 1 would her life 
might have beenc excused by iny death. 1653 H. More 
Antid. Ath. 11. xi, An Annatiiic . . often excuses the more 
useful parts of his head from harm. 17x1 Steelk Sfect. 
No. 82 f 3 At Schrx)!, he was whipped thrice a Week for 
FaiilK he took upon him to excuse mhers. 

t b. To regard as eju inijt or safe from. rare. 
1643 Sim T. Hrownk Relig, Med. i. § 28 , 1 excuse not Con- 
.slatilme from a fall off hi.s Horse . . uix>n the wearing those 
nicies on his bridle. 

O. Of Uiiiigs, circumstances, etc. : To serve as 
an excuse or cxculjialion for. 

i538.S rARKiiY England I. a 31 Such ignorance cxcasyth 
not errnrys in inaimys lyfe. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. 
Matt. iii. 4 Other men’s Huperslilion. .will not excu.se mens 
.superffuity. 1702 Popf. Wife 0/ Bath 97 Shape excii.se.s the 
defects of face. 1800 Addison Amer. Law. Rep. 13 1 ‘lie 
wife’s presence will not excuse the hiisEind. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . v. 434 'I’hcre are .some acts of inju.sticc 
which no nation.al interest can excuse. 

absoi. (658 9 Burton's Diary \1Z7Z) \V . a Ignorance will 
not excuse. 1736 Buti.kh Aftal. il i. WLs. 1 . 163 Ignor- 
ance . . will . . just as little, excuse in one case as in the 
other. 

b. In passive. To have a sufficient excuse ; to 
be freed from blame. ' 

CX340 Hamku.k /' mv 7 'r. 27 If boo leue ncdfull besynes 
of atiyf lyfc. .by-cause of desire.. lo gyfle b *5 to gaslcly 
ocup.acyoiic, wenande b-'^* boa ihercliy oxcu.sede . . bou 
dose iioghtc wysely. ZS48 1 /pam., etc. Erasm. Par., John 
57 b, 'J'lie common people and the VMle.ai iicd are to be holden 
excused, and may l>c forgeuen. a 1626 Balun Max, 4* Uses 
Com. Law v. 26 If .a warraril. .conic from the King to .sell 
wood upon the ground whereof I am tenant , .1 am excused 
in waste. 1787 Minor 96 Cupid licing blind was partly ex- 
cused accompanying a counterfeit. 

II. To accept an excuse for or from. 

0, a. '1 o accept a jdea in exculpation of (a 
person) ; lo judge leniently on the ground of ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Const. \ of, for. 

fZ325 A. E. A Hit. P. A. s8i To b« excused I iTi.ake 
rct]iieste. c 1386 IIhal'crr Knt.'s T. 908 Although his ire 
lietc gylt accused, Yet in his resoun he hem bothc excused. 
c thifi Castle Hd. Life .St. Cuthb. (Siirtce.si 7305 pai were 
excused ban, for why bai did wrange vnwiiandly. itei 
Hobbes Lnnath. 11. xxvii. 157 He is totally Excused, lor 
ihc reason nc,vt before alledged. Z862 Sir B. Bkudie Psychol. 
Inq. IL iii. 85 Wc may excuse altogether those who labour 
under the illustonB of actual insanity. .1875 JftWtTT Plato 
(ed. 2t V. 179 The people may be excused for following 
tradition only. 

b. Phrase, Plxcuse me : used parenthetically in 
conversation as apology for an impropriety in 
speech, etc., or as a polite way of disputing a 
statement. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. fjr Cr. i. ii. 87 Pan. Hector is not a better 
m.an than Troyliis. Cre. Excuse me. Pan. He b elder. 1^ 
A. Lang Lett. Lit. iii. (cd. 2) 33 1 'hat inferual (excuse mei 
coward and villain. 
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c. To admit apology for, overlook, condone (a 
fault, ofleuce, impropriety, etc.) ; to regard in- 
dulgently, pardon the faults of (a performance). 
Abo with indirect personal object. 

fijp* CiiAdcER AitroL Prol. a, I prey.. every discret 
pcrsoiie . . to have my rewde endytyng for excused. 1553 '1', 
WILSON Rhtt. 107 Some lymcs wc excuse a fault and accuse 
the reporter. 1591 Shaks. 1 \oo Cent, tv. i. 54 We dte our 
faults, That they may hold excus’d tuir lawlesse Hues. 1607 
— CVr. IV. vii. 11, I mu.^t excuse, What cannot he amended. 
170s Theo^inut b is a very dangerous mistaJee 
to excuse these vile inclinations upon the tenderness of their 
age. 1737 PoPK Hot. Episi. 11. i. a 15 (Excuse some courtly 
Stains^ No whiter page than Addison's remains. 1775 Shkbi- 
dan Rivalt I. i, Excuse my glove, Thomas. 1815 Macaulay 
Milton Ess. tiBs 4 ) I- *3/3 If ever dttS].)ondency and asperity 
could be excused in any man, they might have been excused 
in Milton. 18*7 Koulirison Sartn, Sen 111. xvii. *17 The 
boldest heart may be excu.‘i(;d a shudder. 

7 . To set free (a person' from a task, duty, obli- 
gation ; dis])cnsc from p.ayment, attendance, etc. 
Const, i for ^ from ; also with double obj. 

138a Wyclik Lnki xiv. 19. 1 preie thee, haue me excuaid. 
13B9 in E»^, 11870) 7 Thai they come to l>c dirige. . 

but he haue a leNonable cause to be excused. x||97 .Shaks. 
•i Hen. IV. V. i. 3 ShaL You shall not away to night. Fal. 
You must excuse me, M. Robert Shallow. 1647 Clakknoon 
flist. Reh.i. (18431 Laud attended. .throughout that 
H'hole journey, which he . . no douht would have been ex- 
cused from. 1^7 Ctess D'.‘liiMoys Trav. (17061 85 She sent 
word to all the Ladie-s of Brus-scls and Antwerp, she would 
excuse them for their Visits. 1715 Dk Eok Vtfj>. round 
/f’br/// (1840) S595 He would not be e.xcused. .from going 
b.ack with us. 1777 Shkrida.n Sck. Svaud. 11. ii, Your lady- 
ship must excu.se me ; I’m called awt^y by particular busi- 
ness. 1B17 Mar. Edokwokih I'wo Gnartiians 111. iv, 
Boanchamp. Come, shake h.onris and be friends. St. 
Alhans. Excuse me, Mr. Courtington. Mod. The jury were 
excused from attendance for the rest of the week. He w:i.s 
excused the entrance-fee. 

8 . *To remit ; not to exact * (J.) ; to grant excuse 
for the want or alwence of; to dispense with. 

1846 Sir T. Brownk I'seud. Hp. 1. ix. 35 If any man shall 
from hence conclude, the Moonc is second in magnitude 
unto the Sun, he must excuse my bclicfe. 17x6 Ciiki- 
VfoooAdp. Copt. R. Ihyk 58, i jiiiist beg you to excuse my 
waiting on you for a little while. 1814 Pyron Note in Orij(. 
MS. Wks. (1846 9c/i uofo. He will c.\'cuse the ‘A/r.’- wedo 
not say Mr. Cajsar. 1836 I.ytton Duchoss de la Va/liire 
V. v, from our royal court We do excuse your jjrcscnce. 
tSzcn'Sedly, adv. ok. rare, [f, excused, pa. 
pple. of Excuj4k 7 ), I In a maimer admitting 

of excuse ; with (more or less) excuse. 

1654 R. CouRiNGTON tr. JnshWs Hist. IVor/d 297 More 
exciisedly to perform what he had determined, /md, 4113 
He hoped that he more e.xcusedly should commit Sacriiedge. 
Szcnseless (ekski /7 sles), a. [f. prcc. + -I.ksh,] 
Without excuse. 

1 . Of a person ; o. Having no excu.se to ofTcr. 

1548 'J'liRNKK Names of Herhes *; liccause. .th.'tl Poticarics 
shoulde be cxcuselesse . . 1 Imvc shewed in what places . . 
the herbes growc. 1608 W. Sci atfr AAi/ar/ij' (1O50) 5 Then 
surely arc we utterly cxcu.sclcss. 171X Reace in Divinity Vi 
T'he Reprobate shall have such Grace only procur'd for him, 
M will render him cxcuseless. 

tb. Not offering an excuse. Ok. 

1640 Quaklf.s RncAirid. 11. ii. Charity U a naked child 
. .Naked, because cxcuselessi; and simple. 

2 . Of things : Admitting of no excuse ; inex- 
cusable. 

i6si W. Sci.ATEH A’iy'(i6'.?r)) 06 Such an excuselessc .sinne 
is vnthankcfulnessc. 1654 W 111 1 1 .oc k Zootomia 301 K xouse- 
lessie is the idle mans nthil af^en io, sleeping out hi.s Lamp. 

Decay Chr. /'/V^j'xvl. ? 3 The voluntary enslaving my 
self is more excuse.less. 1889 iliust. Maf^. Scjil. 694/a 
A n nlMolutely excu scless cg'otl.siii. 

t Szca'sement. Ok.rare-^. fa. OF. 
ment : sec Excuse 7 >. and -me.nt.] - Excuse sb. 2. 

I Gowrr Con/. I. 76 Thiike exenscinent was none. 

enser {ekskiw-zoj). [f. Excuse ik + -krI.] 
One who excuses. 

1 . One who offers an excuse for or extenuates 
(a fault). 

1580 Hollyuand Trea.s. Fr. Tong, Exeusenr. an exenser. 
1643 Milton Divorce 11. xt. '1851] 89 Mi.se.rnblc excui^ers. 
* 73 ® Sw'iFT Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 111 . irt9 In vain 
would his exensers endeavour to palliate his eiionnities by 
imputing them to rn.'idncs.s, 18x4 Miss Mitfokh Village 
.Scr. I. (i863f 164 .Slie wiLS the cxcuscr-general of the ri'cigh- 
!i<iurhood, turned every s})eech and action the .sunny side 
without. 1871 .Smiiks CAatne. iv. oa To the sophistries 
of such an cxcu.ser, Sir .Samuel Romilly once wrote fete.). 
t2. Ouc who obtains the release of another 
from a duty, etc., Ity taking his place ; a substi- 
tute, deputy. Cf. Excuse v. 4. Ok. 

X46X-83 Liher Nit^er in Househ. Ord. 63 'Ilie Steward 
and Thesaurers excusers and attorneys . . may take it in 
absence of the grettcr and cider. 

Szenainff (ckskiw’zijj), 7W. sb. [f. Excu.SK 7>. 

+ -iNoi.] The action of the verb Excu.sk in 
various senses ; also, an instance of this ; a pica 
or ground of excuse. 

n 1340 Hampdi.i-: Psalter r.xl. 3 ,Sw,a be otire lippi.s. .sperd 
til cxcufiynge of .syn. c 1380 Wvr.i.ir Sel. IVks. III. 512 ;if 
pjs CKciLsnige were .sof. £-1400 Ro/n. Rose 6^88 Noon «x- 
^ parlit man ne shulde seke. c 1460 Tonvneley 
• tysf„ Annunc. 78 lliey .sayd^ thcr iitdpyd none excusyiig, 
^*'**'rL *'^'*’* togeder.^ 1590 Swinhurnr Testaments 

*03 I hose law^ concernirige cxcuKinge of tutors and 
Vy *? ****^ verie .seldoine . . practised. 1664 South Scr/n. 

Joku w, 11737:. It. U. 58 Many, .things, .may go a great 
way towards an excusing of the agent. 
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Szou’Slng.///. a. [f. a8prec.-f-iVG2.] That 
excuses, or makes excuse ; containing an excuse. 

Hence Zxou'aingly ach., in an excusing tone or 
manner ; by way of excuse. 

1657 W. Schism Dispach'i 93 His excuiung words, th.'xt 
they, etc. x688 Coi.mkr Setnral Disc. <1725) 213 Others. . 
omit the most . excusing Circumstances. s8v6 Miss BRAom^N 
7. Haggards Dau.v\. 8 -i She remembered excusing) y that 
lctc.|. 1883 J* Butler in Bible IVk. II. 35 Peter, .had 
spoken so gently, and even excusingly, to the crucifiers of 
Christ. 

t Ezoil'tlivei a. Ohs. rare-K [f. Excuse v. + 

•IVK.] That tends to excu.se ; excusing. 

xSga Nobody 4 Someb. (18781 388 Our eare.s are deafe to 
all excusive pleas. 

Hence f Bxovi’fllTelj adp. 

164X Disc. Prince Henry tii Harl. Misc. (Malli.) HI. 522 
To the first, he gave answers satisfactorily- — To the other, 
exctisivcly. 

t SzCQ’BSi V. Ok. [f. I., excuss- ppl. stem of 
exenth'f, f. ex- out + quatZre to bh.ike ; the vb. had 
also the sense of searching a person by shaking 
his loose robe. Cf. sense 2.] 

1 . tram. To shake off, cast off, get rid of. Said 
with reference to things m.'iterial and imm.iteri.al. 

1607 Tc IPSE i.L Four-/. (16731 339 To bnish over their 

Horses withalittlelinnen instrument, .whereby they excu^se 
.nil du.st from the Ijeasi. — Serpents (1653) 603 Snakes with 
lender skin cxcuss'd their years enlarge. 1647 Tomlinson 
Renous DUp. 164* That the exterior shell .inn all gluinosity 
m.ay be excussed. i66a Sitllingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. $ 12 
'fhey could not tot.illy exctiss tlm notions df a deity out of 
their minds. 1668 Howf Bless. R/ghteons (iS’jti) it^Tht: 
holy soul’s release, .will cxcilvs .ind shake off this drowsy 
sleep. 

2 . To shake out the contents of anything; hence, 
to investigate thoroughly, discuss (a question or do- 

; cument); also, to get (tlic truth /m// (a per.-on). 

1S70 Fuxk a. 4 M. icd. 2' 6S9 If I Khould. .t.ike in hand 
your Popishe portues and . . exetisse cuery l*opi^he martyr 
and sancte there canonised. 1577 tr. Bnllinger's Decades 
< 1 592)496 .Saint .Augu-stinedoth more fully excuHse and handle 
tins arjjimu.iu. 1579 G. Harvp:v Lettcr bk. (!amden) 59. I 
(lien excus.ski the mutter. 1654 Junil's iWebstcr 1864', 'I'o 
t.ike some pains in exciissitig sonic old documents. 1726 
Avi.iffk Parerg. 438 To ex.imine a Delinquent ou Oath to 
cxcuss the Truth of .some Ciimc from him. 

3 . Mod. Civ. I.atu, [Cf. OF. escotiser, escomser, 

* saisir, depouiller' (Codef.).] To seize, take in 
execution (a debtor’s giMnls). 

I7r6 Ayi.iffr Parerg. ij-i. The Person of a Man ought not 
by the Civil Law to be taken for a Debt, unleR.s his (Joods 
and Kst.itc has lieen first cxcuss'd. 175$ in John.son; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

+ Szcu’ssable, a. Obs.- » [f. prec. + -able.] 
That may be shaken off. 

>730-6 in Bailey. 177$ in A.sh. 
tEzCIl SSion. Obs. r^d. I.. e.rcussion-em, 11. 
of action f. excul-Prc'. see Ex cuss.] 

L The action of shaking, casting, or putting out 
or off, material or immaterial things. 

i6o7Tor.sKLr, Four-/. Beads 125 The new bunches .swelling 
vp. .do thrust off the old liorns, being holpe. .by ih.c willing 
cxcussion of the beast that bearcth them. i6ao Hr. Hall 
HoH, Mar. Cterey 1. § t The iusl e.xc.u.s.sion of that .setiiilc 
yoke, 1649 BiiLWiiR Fathomyot, 11. vi. 183 Extrusion or cx- 
cus.sK>n of the MuM.le that moves the Jaw. 1650 rHAKi.i:- 
ToN Fariuioxcs 73 Fite is, by cxcussion, kindled from flint. 
1698 Consul. coHc. Succession d- eMlcg, 33 The late King's ] 
Excussion of his Reg.il Authority. 1721-1800111 Baii.ky. j 

2 . * Diligent inquisition or examination ’ (Bailey). | 

Ricii.vroson cites an example of th.i.s sense from VVuis’ tr. 
/*rTtv»«*« A dv. Learn. (i6|ii) vi. ii. 274; hut the word is a 
misprint for excursion (the original having excursion 

3 . Mod. Civ. Lmv. [Cf. OF, cscussion in same 
sen-se.] Seizure of goods for (iebt, etc. 

i6xa Mai.ynf.s Anc. Law-Merch. 453 Debarring, .the ex- 
ceptions of Prescription, FCxciissiim, etc. 1716 AyijKFK 
Parerg. 272 If iifion such an FCxcussion there are not Cioods 
found sufficient, .his Body may be attach’iL 1755 in John- 
son ; w'licnre in Ash, etc. 

tiiZCQ'SSivef Obs. rar€~^. [f.f.. excms- 
jipl. stein of excut-ere (see Excuss) + -ive.] De- 
signed for shaking out. 

1657 ToMi.iN.soN A’c'wu/’i 484 Sieves made of Horses- 
hairs, .called . .sometimes excussive ineeriiicles. 

t XiZCll*tieilt, d. Ohs.~ ® [ad. excuiient-cm, 
l>r. iiple. of e.xcuHre : see iCxci.'HS.] ‘ Shaking 
off ’ (Bailey folio \ 730-6 !. 1775 in Ask. 

£xcutifl*dian, nonc^-tvd. ff. L. excut. pg stem 
of excuthe (see Exous.s) -t- fid-es faith + -ian.] 

‘ One who liclieves that saving (aith or grace can be 
wholly lost or shaken off’ (Davies Sufpl. Gloss.). 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Lett. Fall. fr. Grace Rem. _Wks. (i66o) 
389, 1 am sorry that any of our new Exculi-fidians should 
pester your Suffolk. 

t ZSzde’cimate, V. Ok.-'* ff. Ex-V?/^* + 

E. decim dre (f. dedmus tenth, f. decern ten) !- 
-ate;i. Cf. Eoeotm.^tjon.] irans. ‘To tithe out* 
(Cockerara 1633 6). 

Ex div., ahbrev. fix dividend \ see Ex prep. 3. 
Exe, obs. form of Ax, Axe sh.^ and 
Szeat (o*ks/,?ct). [L. excat let (him) go out, 3rd 
pers. sing. pres. subj. of exire logo out: see iCxiT.] 

11 A. In Lat. use as verb. 

In plays of the early 16th c. used as a stage 


direction, equivalent to the later Exit. (So also 
fi*xea3it, ‘ let (them) go out*, for which Exkunt 
was afterwards used.) 

c X485 Digby Myst. (1883) i. 375 Exaant. a 1353 Udall 
Royster D, 1. il (Arb.) 19 Exeat. 

B. sb. A permission to go out. [So used in Fr.] 

1 . A permission to leave the diocese, gi anted to 
a priest by the bishop. 

1730-6 in Bailky (folioX 1835 R. Boyle B^le v. H'^ise- 
tnan 71 Armed with the above exeat, 1 immediately apidied 
fur employment to the. .Bishup of Southwark. 

2 . In English public schools and colleges, in 
monastic houses, etc. : A permission for temporary 
al)iicnce. Also Zxoant, such a permission granted 
to more than one person. 

17x7-51 CiiAMBKRS Cycl. S.V., HU master has given him an 
exeat. 1806 K. Whitk Lot. 30 June, He would not give me 
an exeat, without which no man can leave his college for the 
iiiclit. 185a C. K Bristed ICng. University 1 . 193 note, 
Exeiit.^ . . were never granted lat King's Coll. Camb.) but in 
cases of life and death. 1859 Farrar 7. Homo 359 How shall 
1 get iny exeat to go to London. 

Execate, -ation, var. ff. Excecate, -ation. 
Ezecrable (c ksfkrabl), a. Also 5 exoe- 
crablo, 6 Sc. exeorabill, 7 ezseorable. [ad. 

I. . execrdbil-is {exsecrabiHs), (a) execrating, cf. 
sense I ; \b) accursed, detestable, f. execr-ari {ex- 
sccr-dri) : see Execrate. Cf. Er. exicrable.^ 

1 1 . Expressing or involving a curse ; hence, of 
an imprecation : Awful, fearful. Obs. 

138a Wyu.if 2 Pet. ii, 11 Aungcls. .beren not a^ens hem 
the execrable.. doom. Baket AIv. C 1802 A Cursing 

and oth execrable. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy. 11. ii, Did wu 
then, .here plant ourselves, With execrable oaths never to 
look On man? f 1630 in Risdon Surv. Detton 8 108 (ifiio) 
iiu A fearful and execrable curse on all such a.s slial dimi- 
nish, .it. 

2 . Of persons and tilings : Deserving to be exe- 
crated or cursed ; abominable, delestable. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. (1R90) 19 Full of .so cxrecrable 
crncltc. 1513 More Rich. Hi, Wks. 36/2 'I’he execrable 
ilc.sire of suuerayntec, proiiokcd him to tneire destriiocion. 
c 1590 Maulowf. Faust Wks. iRtlilg.) 95/3 Thou execrable 
dog. 1667 Milton P.L. xir. 64 0 execrable Son no to as- 
pire Above his brethren. 1703 Mai^nokei.l 7 ourH. 7eri45. 
(1721) 68 It ua-s. .shut out of the Walls of the City, as un 
exccoable and polluted place. 1736 Bekkfley Disc. Ma- 
gistrates Wks. 111 . 427 That execrable Fraternity of 
Blas|ihcnicrs, lately set up within this city of Dublin. x 8 jx 
Mokley Voltaire 1 1886 i6y He is chher a lover of parasites, 
or else the most execrable cynic. 1878 'J’ennv.son Q, Mary 
It. ii, A knot of rulllians. .With exccruling execrable eyex. 

t b. Tliat is put under a curse ; accursed. Obs. 

1557 N. 'J*. iGencv.i i Cor. xii. 3 No man speaking in the 
.Spirite of God, calleth lcsu.s execrable. 2597 Hooker Feel. 
Pol. V. xvii. (161 1 1 209 Rcserue, as.. Saul did, execrable 
things, to worship God withall. 

f c. I'alling forth expressions of horror; piteous, 
horrifying, shocking. Obs. 

1400 Caxton Eneydos vi. (181^0)33 Y" aduentures of fortune 
harde h dyiicrsly excocrable. 2596 Drayton iii. 

529 Whereby br.ikc out that exci:rable Rage. 1620 G. 
r'l.tiTCHFR C 7 /rii/'.v Viet. (1633) 36 The hcav’n put out his 
guilty eye, That durst behold so execrable sight. 1613 R. 

I In. I. Vommun, Instract. 20 His (llie Minister’s] breaking 
of bre.'ul . . fdotli signifie] the exenablc passion of Christ. 
a 2704 'I'. Brown On Dk. Onnonds A' Wks. (i7:3i>' L 49 
Bcllona me invites To seas of blood, and execrable sights. 
2805 Fo,stku F.ss. I. iii. 33 Tne execrable image of this scene. 

3 . hypcrbolically. Calling fortli expressions of 
exlreinc disgust ; of wretched quality, bad beyond 
description. [So mod.Fr. e.xccrable^ 

2738 WAKiumToN Div, Legat. 1 . 79 liisexecMblc paradox. 
*753 Armstrong Taste 15 Blindly we .. good, and bad, 
ami execrable swallow. 2789 Lm. Auckland Carr. II. 191 
Our mule-drivers were wicked enou-.{h to carry us to an 
execrable: posada. 1825 Moorf. Lalla R. 11824) 127 The 
versification.. wa.s, to .say no worse of it, execrable. 1867 
Miss Braddon Run to Earth iii, What execrable weather. 
Hence B zecrablenesa. 

2730-6 Bailky (folio), ExecrabUness, accursedness, im- 
piousness. 277s in Ash. 

Ezecrably (C'ksfkrabli), adv. [f. Execrable 
+ -LY -.] In an execrable manner. 

fa. So as to deserve execration {obs.). b. 
Accursedly, abominably, detestably, atrociously. 

2633 PRYNNE Histrio-MastLx i. vi. ii. 154 These Playes 
thetnstdvcs must oeriaincly be execrably odious to nil gotid 
Christians. 2672 Milton Samson 1362 What act more cxc- 
crably unclean? 2693 Dkyuen Persius 1. 14 ’Tis Fustian 
all ; *ti.s execrably bacT 2697 Vanbrugh Relapse i. iii, They 
[the shoes! pinch me execrably. 1794 Y. Knox Antipole- 
27 The object of a battle was. .sorti id lucre, or .some- 
thing still more execrably flagitious. 2806-7 J* Bekcsford 
Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) it. xxxvii. Bells execrably rung 
for some hours every evening. 1858 Hawtiiornr Er. 4* It. 
Jmls. 11873} 1 . 6 Pictures, execrably bad in all cases. 

£zeora‘ii6 (e’ks/kr(?<t), V. [f. L. exeerdt- {ex- 
seerdD) ppl. stem of exeerdri {esseerdrt) to curse, 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref.^) + saerdre to devote religiously 
(in good sense, to a deity ; in bad sense, to de- 
struction), f. sitr-um (masc. nom. sacer) devoted, 
leligiously sdi; apart ; henCe, in good sense, hal- 
lowed to a deity, Sacred ; and in bad sense, de- 
voted to destruction, accursed. Cf. consecrate.'] 

I I . trans. To pronounce a curse upon ; to de- 
clare accursed. To exocrate out : to drive out with 
a curse. Obs, rare. 
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1C39 FuixitR Holy War iv, xxvili. (1840) 939 His own share 
for xouds] he execrated, and caus^ed it to dc burnt. xd9i Ei>. 
Tavlok tr. Behmen's Tlteos, Fkiios, xv. '/7a Became exe- 
crated out of Paradise. 

^sol. i6ia T. Taylor Comtn. Titus i. 13 It is one thing 
. .to excommunicate, another to curse and execrate. 

t b. Occasionally uM by way of antithesis to 
consecraii : To make unholy. Obs, 

AiSya Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. iRafi 1 . 193 The bastard 
Bischoiie, wiio yit was not execrated tconsecnated thei call 
it). ^ xdAT Waro Simfi. Coblcr 33 Execrating a Protestant 
Parish Church one day, and consecrating it the next. 1656 
Artif. Handsom. 156 As if meer plebeian noysc .. were 
enough to. .execrate anything as. .devilish. 

2. Ti) imprecate evil upon (as an expression of 
hatred) ; to express or feel intense loathing or 
abhorrence for ; to abhor, detest. 

*561 tr. Cahnn's 4 Godly Serm. i. D j, The lewes . . of 
that time . . are commntinded . . to execrate the idolatric of the 
Chaldeans, a 1698 TkmI’LK (J.), .Some form contr:iry to that 
which they lately execrated and detested. 1765 ( 1 . Col.m.\n 
Terfuce Pref. 43 I,e Kevre wrote a most elegant copy of 

I. atin verses, execrating the Flute. 178* 1 ’hiestlkyCow///. 
Chr. 1 . 1. 58 Thcn.ameof Ariuswas execrated. x8s7Uucki.k 
Civiliz. I. viii. 543 Their views, .would have been execrated 
as impious novelties. 

fS. To call down (something) upon (a i)crson) 
as a curse ; to iinjirccate. Obs. rare. 

*6oJ Warner Eng. Epit. (1619) .174 In inaiiifeimncc 
of a falsehood, .he execrated vpon hiin.sclfc a choaking. 

4 . intr. To utter curses. 

>786 Francis^ tin Philauihrofi'ii III. 3 Tic received a 
thousand curses from his m.n.stcr, who continued to exe- 
crate, the whole way to Dartford. 1840 Bakiiam In^ol. 
Lfg.. The Ghost. He execrjiied Ere he crawled into bc<L 
1858 Camlvlb Fredk, Gt. (i86.s^ I. iv. iii. 294 England., 
execrates lamentably over its William Conqueror. 

Hence B'xecrated ppl. accursed, detested. 
E'xecratins ppl. a., that execrates. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 - Snhj. 174 If any man who serves 
at the altar be .'iccnscd of a crime . . let him eat the execrated 
hrc.ad [mistranslation of ( )E. eorsn.vd\. 1769 Oxford Man. 

II. 144/c Thi.s execrated, Ijec.'iii.sc culpahic child. 

Cook (1790^ IV. 1371 We saw this execrated island at 
the distance of abmit four leagues. 18x9 The Bengallee 61 
All these . . spake. t.xcf;r.iting volumes against the compli- 
cated cruelty. 1878 [sec. F.xkckaki.k 2]. 

Execration (cks/'kr£“< Jon\ [ad. I., exeerd- 
tibfhcm [cxscmVion-efn^, n. of action f. €.KCcrthrt 
{exsecnJ ti) to Kxecrate. Cf. Fr. exkrathn.^ 

1. The action of execrating, 
fa. The action of solemnly laying under a 
curse ; an instance of this. Obs, or areh, 

X38a Wyclif a Chrm. xv. 13 Thei swoten to the T.ord with 
a gretc voice . . w itli e.xecracioun. e 1585 R. BitowNi*: Ausv*. 
to Cartwright 34 'I’hc power of the word.. to rebuke and 

f ine oucr to cxecrixtion. 1639 Brnlowes Theoph. Author's 
V.'iyrr ar 'J’Jie exeenuion of the Son of Thy Love. >7x9 
IJi;Tt.r.R Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 8.^ To assist with the religious 
ceremony of execration.^ >7S4-8a Hist. Eng. 11 . 

XXX i. 2X0 The ccdesiaslir.s. .kept the world in subjection 
by holy execrations. 1863 J. ( 1 . M crimiy Comm. Gen. xxvi. 
28 An oalh of e.vecr.nlion on llie tr;«nsgrcs.sor. 

b. The utterance of curses (as an expression of 
hatred). 

x688 in F.llis Orig. Left. n. 379 TV. 17.^ The Lord Cban- 
ccllor was taken and brought amid universal execration of 
the People, before tlm Lonl Mayor. 1769 Koufwtson 
Chas. y, lII.VMi. 104 'I’hc name of Maurice was mentioned, 
with execration. 1840 Ma<:awi.ay Clire 79 A temjxist of 
cxec:raiion and derision, .burst on the .servants of the Com- 
pany. 

c. Utter detestation ; intense abhorrence. 

r* 5 S 7 N. T. (( lenev.l i Cor. xvi. 23 If any man lone not the 
Loid Icsus Christe, let him be had in e.vecration. ) 1563-87 
Koxk a. iV It.SObi ii/a If Ithc title pope] is now 
wotihilic come into contempt and e xecration, a x699.Stit.- 
LiNc.:Fi.KK'r ( J.), The Indians, at naming the devil, <lid spit 
on tliegrouml in token of execration. 1748 Atisan’s Coy. 
II. xiv. 282 The Peruvian Indians held the name, .in execra- 
tion. 1848 Makioiti Italy 1 . i. gi The Sicilian Vespers 
have long Ixec.n made a subject of horror atid execratioti. 

2. An Uttered curse; an anathema, an impreca- 
tion. 

1563-87 Foxk A. 6- M- ^1684) III. 949 All the Country., 
with lixecr.ations detested them. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 
V. X, With such black and bitter execrations, .she fills the 
air. n. DiscoUimininm st The Koinane proverbial! 
execration, in malam Crucem. 1793 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Woman as she should be i\. 907, I could write volumes, .in 
exccration.s against the match . i8m K k.AT.s Eve St. Agues x, 
T.ord.s, Who.se very dogs would execrations howl Against 
his lineage. 1873 Symonds GrA\ Poets iy. 100 A man who . . 
would have been nnnted from society with execrations. 

3. That which is execrated ; an object of cursing. 
z6ii Bidlf. for. xliv. 12 They .shall be an execration and 
a reproach. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xiv. 99 Clumsy Poet- 
rabble, an age’s execration I 

t Ezeora'tiouSp a. Obs. rare *- [f. Exe- 
CRATT-ON -I- -01) fl.] Of the nature of an execration. 

1748 RiciTAP.nsoN Clarissa (i8zt) V HI. 99 A whole volley 
of. . execraCiuus wishes. 

Sxecrative (cks/kr^Hiv), a. [f. execrate ppl. 
stem of txecrari \cxsecrdri) to EyfCRATK -f- -ive.] 
Of or oertaining to execration ; pr^ne to execra- 
tion ; characterized by or containinjr aii execration. 

1830 jAMFs/>rtXwA’V xxvii. i9t Manifold, .opportunities. . 
for the captain and pilot to exercise their cxccralive faculties. 
1837 Caulylb Fr. Re7i. 111 . 1. i, Info the body of the poor 
Tatars cxccralive Roman History intercalated an alphal>ctic 
letter; and so they continue Untars of fell Tartarean 
nature, to this day. 1871 — in Mrs. Carlyles Lett. IL 99 
VoL. III. 


On which day Nig|Eer Question [in * Fraser’) had come out 
with execrative shrieks from several people. 

Hence JB'zocrativily adv. 

1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. III. i. i, When . . those Northmen 
. .came in . .foul old Rome screamed exccratively her loudest. 

S'Zecrator te ks/ktrR^i:. rare. [a. L. exe- 
erdtor (exseerdfor), f. ex{s)ecrdri : sec Execrate.] 
One who execrates or pronounces an execration. 

1748 RicfiAKOKON Clarissa (1811) III. 3x1 O that it had 
turned, .to a im^rtal quinsy, and. .h.'td choked the old exe- 
craior. 1835 Lytton Ricuzi v. vi, The curse worked best 
in the absence of the cxccrator. 
t Execratorji sb. Obs, [as if ml. I,. *ex{s)e- 
erdtorium, neut. sb. f. exis'^erdri : see Execrate 
and -OUT.] * A formulary of execrations * (Todd). 

167s L. Audlson State yews xx. 179 The F.xecratory . . 
Wherein they profoundly curse the Cnristiari.s. 

£z 6 Cratory (e ks/krr'itori), a, [as if ad. L. 
*exsecrdtdrius^ f. exserrdrF: see prcc. Cf. P'r. 
exJeratoire.'] Of or pertaining to execration ; of 
the nature of or containing an execration. 

161 X Shki-iti Hist. Gt. Brit ix. ix. $ 82 'I'he King, .swarc to 
keepeall Libertie.s vpon paine of that execratory sentence. 
1851 KiNti.SLEY Yeast xiv. Narrating Lancelot's fanatical 
conduct, without execratory comment. 

Exect, clc. : see Exheot, etc. 

Executable (ekse kl/Hal/l), a. [f. P^xecute 
V. ^ -able. Cf. Fr. exikutable.^ 'rh.it am l>e 
executed, performed, or carried out. 

1796 in Bent ham's Whs. (i842» XI. 1x4 Without com- 
munication with the river . . the Contract not executable. 
1841-4 Kmhr.son Ess. Ser. 1. x. (1876) 246 Truths profound 
am 1 executable only in ages. 1856 Ediu. Rev. J an. 344 'I'hc 
whule project, .is set down as executable at eight millions. 
X871 Carlvlf. in Mrs. Cat/ylds Lett. II. 249 [An intention] 
not executable either when the time came. 

Ezeoutancy (ckse ki/Ilansi). [f. P:xecutant : 
see -CY.] The qualification of an executant ; power 
and skill in performing (music). 

1858 Times 30 Nov. 10/5 Such music lying harxlly within j 
the sphere of amateur e.xecutancy. Macfarkln in 

Aihemeum No. scnh Musical progress.. in exccutancy. 

Ezecutant (ckse ki/Itant -, a. and sb. [a. F. 
executant ^ jir. pple. of exkutcr tt) Execute .] 

A. ndj. That performs (music \ rare. 

1865 Reader^a. 133. 593/2 Any living executant musician. 

B. sb. 

1. y;cn. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out. Const, of. 

1858 J. Mar iinkau Studies Chr, 151 This world may he 
regarded.. os the .stage of divine agency. u.siiig the vi.sibic 
actors as the executants of an invi.sible thought. x86o 
'Times xx Ocl. 10/6 Mr. Philip being the cxccnt.'int of the 
whole of the work. 1868 Browning Ring tfr Bk. v. 9003 
Absolve then me law's mere executant. 

2. esp. A musical j)crfori!ier. 

a 1859 Dk Quincy in It. A. Page Li/e{\^p) II. xix. 174 All 
grt^ai executants on the org.*in. i86a R. H. Pai ii.kson Es,k. 
Hist. 4* Art 90 The fuiiil, at once composer and executant. 
187a CtKo. Eliot Middlem. xvi, Rosainuiul, with the exc- 
cutanl's instinct, had seized his manner of playing. 

t Ezeentative, «- Obs. rare-K [f. next; 

see -ATIVE.] « ICXECUTIVE. 

1647 Metrurius Brit., His Spectacles 4 The derived and 
cxoculative power in Parliamentary Acts, 

Ezeoute ve ks/kim), v. Also 5 cxcocuto, 6 
exequute, Sc. cxsecuto. [ad, Fr. exaute-r J*r. 
execulart Sp. ejccutar. It. esecutarcy ad. ined.L. 
cxecutarct f. I.. ex{s)ecut- ppl. stem of ex\^s]cqui 
lit. ‘ to follow out’, f. ex- out + JOt/wf to follow.] 

I. To follow out into effect, carry out. 

1. tram. To follow out, carry into effect (an in- 
tention, purpose, plan, instruction, or command.) 

ri386 Chauckr kut's 'T. «o6 I’hc destine. .That exerut- 
elh . . The purveans, th.'il God hath scye b>’forn. c 1430 
Lyog. 'Thebes 4x4 To execute the biddyng of the Kyng. 
1477 Earl Kivf.r.s (Caxtoni Dictes 13 When yc thinkc any ' 
good thought execute it, 1555 Eukn Lyecade.K /#', Ind. 71 
Yet durst they at nwy tyme execute theyr hirdes com- 
nianndcincntc. 1696 Taik & P>uai)Y Ps. civ. 4 To execuli: 
his dreadful Will i;^76 Aoam .Smith W . A. 11. v. I. 371 
The c.xpical of all the individimls of .'i nation.. is c.'ip.'tbiti of 
executing only certain purposes. i8m Ht. Martineau 
Mamh, Strike ix. 97 Large orders, winch we have been 
un.Tble to execute. ^ 1837 liiCKENS Pickw. vii, The boy de- 
parted t o execute his commission. 1858 F Roi' pf. Hist. Eng. 
IV. xviii. 16 The rt^gent and his friends ituagineii measure 
after Miuasiire, which they wanted resolution to execute. 

absol. x6q6 Daniki. Fun. Poem Earl Devon. 21 1 With 
courage on he goes ; doth cxiquule With counscll 1633 
Foho Broken //. 1. ii, Judgment conimandR, But resolution 
e.xecu(es. 1703 Rowf. Ulyss. 11. i. 797 When I bid 'cm exe- 
cute, 'tis clone. 

t b. To give practical effect to (a passion, sen- 
timent, principle). Also, to bring (a weapon) 
into operation. Ohs, 

14. . Cirn;um(is.\\\ Tundalc's Vis. (1843)88 Tyrranilis that 
the budye sletlie. .Tu execute liiir venym vp by deth. c 1477 
Caxkin Jason xob. To execute his dainpnablc enuye. 15^ 
Grafton Chron. 11. 83 The people. .refrayned not.. untill 
they had executed the full of their malice. 1606 Siiaks. 
Tr. Sr Cr. v. vii. 6 In fellest manner execute your arme. 
z6o8 Yorksk. 'Brag. 1. iii, What ! may I not look upon my 
d-agger ? Speak villain, or 1 will execute the point on thee. 
1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Li/e\\^c^^) 111. 338 lie attempted to 
execute his Rage and ^faItce upon him, 

O. To carry into effect ministerially (a law, a ■. 
judicial sentence, etc.). Cf. (5. j 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Smole iv. xxxiv. (1483) 82 The goucnie- ! 


ment . . shold be admynystred and executed by suche as 
were of grettest liounte. 1475 Bk. A«i/rMtMi86o) 41 Whan 
dew diligence liave be shewed by us in executing tlic saidc 
right. xm8 Hall Chron. 9x3 This judgement., was. .exe- 
cuted before the Castell gate of Bristow. 1647 Clahknpon 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) .V* After his return, he [Villiers] exr 
cuted the sHiiie authority in conferring Rll'*fhvuurs. .and 
revenging him.self [etc.]. 175* Fielding Amelia \ Gtwd 

laws .should execute themselves in a well regulated state^ 
1769 Golusm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 487 The only reparation 
..wax the putting Fau.sta..to death; which was, accord- 
ingly, executed uiion her. 1855 J’RRScott Philip //, n. iii. 
(i8^S7) 335 No choice wa.s left to the civil magistrate but to 
execute the terrible .sentence of the law again.st heretics. 
i86x W. Bell Diet, I.nw Scot. 355/1 The mexsenger . . has 
given the citation, nr executed the diligence. 

d. To perform or carry out the provisions of 
(a will). . 

s^xBury ilV/A (1850) 30 To..se that my wille be cxe- 
entyU trewly. 1641 i'ermes de la Ley 150 Executor, .the 
person that shall exeente his Testament. 1751 Cham ubrs 
('yrl., E.rriutor, a person nomitinted by a testator, .to sec 
his will, and tc.stamcnt, executed or performed. 1861 W. 
Bell Diet. Laxo Scot. 360/x The acknowlcdfj;inent of ibe 
debts l>y the defunct in liis last will, which it i.s the duly of 
the executor lo execute. 

2. To carry out, perform (an action, operation, 
movement, etc., that has been planned or pre- 
scribed, or that requires skill or care). 

1477 Karl River.s (Caxton) Dictes i To seke & execute 
F werkes. . most acceptable lo hym. 1549 Compi. .Scot. iii. 25 
Tlic kyng anchiscs lamcntil the distructiune of the Miperb 
troy, cxsocutit be the princis of greice. 1574 tr. Marlorai's 
Apocalips 98 To make John the rudyer too execute the wnrkc 
cnioyned vntoo hym, x6ti Biik e 2 Kings x. yt 'I'lioii hast 
done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes, 
1727 Swim Cullivt r hi. iii. 198 Always averse from execut- 
ing .so terrible an action, 1809 Roland Fencing 19 'I'u 
liiscovrr w'hat is iiect^ssary to rxecuie, at the instant the ad- 
versary exposes his bod)'. 181^ Dlsrakli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
I'hr. I'rincc executed a blast with great .skill. 184a Allson 
Hist. Europe V. xxxi. 309 Moreau executed u change of 
front, arranging his army piarallul to that of the cnemv. 
1884 Punch v5 Ort. 11)5/2 '1 hey. .execute . . a wild dance. . 
as Act-drup, descends. 

tb. spec. To perform, celebrate (ceremonies, 
rcli|^ious service). Obs. 

1450 Pot, Ret 6- L. Poems (x866i 0 Who shall execute y* 
fesl of solempnilc. 15x4 Barclay^ Cyt. 4- l/p/ondyshm. 

I Percy Soc.) p. xxxii. To ordeyne miniriel’s to c.vecnle ser- 
vice. 1548 (iKsr /V. Masse 114 Not any real and true 
sacrifice . . executed by tlie priest. 158a N. T. iKhem.) 
John \i, anuot., 'Ihrt Tlergic. . when they due nol execute 
or .say Masse thcmsclurs. 1737 Wai erland Eucharist 
417 Ancient Forms . . piopcriy executed . . by . . venerable 
Men. 

absot 1546 in .Strype Eu t Mem. II, App. A 5 The Bishop 
of Winche.ster was appointed to make the sermon ; mul. .to 
execute. 1709 - Ann. Ref. I. iv. 127 The Abpof Canter- 
bury, .who tlid extaTite, began I lie .service. 

c. lo jKTionn acts of (justice, cruelty, ven- 
j'cance, etc.), arch. 

1530 Kasiki.l Bk. Purgaf. iii. i, IGodJ exeinityth .. good 
& indyfrerent jiistyce to . . bis r.rcatures, i6ia Brin.sii-.y 
Lud. Lit. xxviii. 11627) Justice cminol be executed, 
rmr any gonvernment or authority m.'iintained. 1685 R. 
Burton Eng. Fmp. Amrr. i. *25 Where they executed ^reat 
severity, as well as in other places. iBai Soutiify in 
Rev. XXV. 332 Lord Clarendon says that all manner of 
cruelly wa.s exccnieU. 

3. I. aw. To go throuj^h the formalities necessary 
to the validity of (a legal act, e.g. a liecjncst, agree- 
ment, mortgage, etc.). Hence, lo complete and 
give validity lo (the iiLstrumcnt by which such act 
is effected) by performing what the law requires 
to be done, as by signing, scaling, etc. 

*737 Epist. 11. ii. g-z M y f rmiiscl ;;cnds to exc- 

rntc a deed. >804 Wki.lingtoN in Owen Disp. 434 The 
proposed treaty of peace, .after being ,'irteiilivciy pcrii-scd, 
w.TS executed by his Highnes.s without the sliglilcNt hosiia- 
tion. 1855 Bke.sc.ot r Philip //, i. (i857> 6 ('Iiarles the Fifth 
executed ail irisirunienl by which he ttded to his son the 
sovereignty of Flanders. z866 C’ri.mp Banking a\. 8.5 An 
undertaking lo execute a mortgage if called on lo do so. 

absot 1B18 (Iri'ise (c«l 21 1 V. 33 One who exe- 

cutes a deed for another . . inu.sl exccule In the name of his 
principal. 

b. 'i'o e.xccutc an estate : to convey or confer an 
estate in piojicity, etc., ap. by some particular 
operation of law, as under the Statute of Uses. 
Cf. t to make an estate (Estate sh. 1 1 b). 

1536 Act 27 Hen. Ylll, c. m Any person or persons., 
which .’>hall haiu- .oiy estate lo them cxccuied by anihority 
of I his .Act. a s6a6 Baion Mttx. 4- IWs Com. Latv 55 A 
use may be ltcuUmI and ihe cst.'ite of the h'liul ihercupun 
exeniitd. 144a I'kkkin.s Pro/. Bk, iv. 123 He hath fee 
.simple exonited in the s.iine .icre. *876 Dighy Real Prop. 
vii. 331 Wliidi cstate.s toultl not be executed or transferred 
from the common law granice to the beneficiary. 

4. a. To liillil, discharge (an office, a function). 
Also, formerly, i 'Fo perform the functions of 
(an official posilioriV fb. absot. or intr. Of a 
thing: To perform its functions, ‘work’ (obs.), 

1387 Tkiatsa Higdc.. (Rollsi VII. 133 He ordeyned an- 
oher pope for to execute be office of holy chirche. a 16*7 
Hayward (J.), 'I’he cannon against .St. Stephen’.** gate exe- 
cuted so well, that the portcullis and gate were broken. 
1659 Rushw. H/st. ('oil. 1. 78 A Fee belonging to the Place 
which he then e.\L'cutcd. a *67* Wck)» Life 11848) 172 Dr. 
Fell would not suffer him to execute the place of archity’po- 
grapher. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett, 11891) 1 . 343 Tlaces 
wliii h . .noni; but Maltese deputies can execute. 1863 Cox 
lusti!. in. viii. 718 'I'he question arose how his office wa-> 
iheuccforth tu be executed. 
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6 . To carry out the design for (a product of art 
or skill) ; to produce as an artist or skilled work- 
uuin ; to j)erfi)rin musical composition). 

*735 J* Bk Thames *o The Manner of cxc- 

f uiinjl the inicndecl iiridt^c. W. (jIlpin Kss. J’rtMfs 

146 Ktching'i . . executed in a bold and masterly manner. 
177S lUha 31 She took in plain linen, and 

f.‘xe«:utcd a good deal of it. 1804 Ann. AV?’. II. 97/2 U'he 
ir.itislation is wretchedly executed. i8aa 11'nkss Hunskn in 
Hiirc /,//cl. vi. 10?, I saw executed in nmrhle the Mercury 
and the Hcpo, i8a6 /AA/, II. vii. An oratorio wliich he 
lias this winter composed, but which has never yet been 
t.-xccuted. 1839 YtowKi.1. Bn/. C/i. vii. 0847) 75 Fig- 
hert. .executed a .Saxon version of the four (nvspels. 

iihi'/. 1788 W. (iii.i'iN A.‘.w. Prints xf. Kvery artist. .e\e* 
CHIOS in a manner peculiar to him>;elf! 1774 7 /i€ 7 'rinket 
46 (.'harloae did not execute ami.ss. 

II. To ill) execution upon. 

[It is not quite clear whether the.se uses, which occur early 
in Fr. and nied.T.., were merely developed from 1 c, or 
\vh«ither tliey partly represent the etymological notion of 
I... ‘ to pursue to the end.'] 

6 . 'I o inflict capital punishnietit upon ; to out 
to den 111 in pursuance of a sentence. More fully, 
t To e.Xx\ittc to death [— Kr. exhttUr d. mort\. 
t To exeeutc by the head ; to beheail. 

i 48» C.xxroN Cnt<i I) lij 1 ), To robbe and to stele wlierfore 
they he hanged or olhcrwy.se executed hyjusty.se. 2533 
I.D. ItcKNCMs B'rohs. I, clxxxvii, They were c.xccuted by 
dyuers touritienles of dethe. 1548 Hai.i. Chron. xj b, Sir 
Thomas lilontc and all the other prysoners were c.xecuted. 
1377 Hanmek Anc. Ecd. I fist. tiAiqi 182 First of all 'I'hco- 
tecnu.s himsclfe. he executed to death. 1379 Kento.n<V///< - 
i iar\{. w. (1599) 180 He was executed by liie head the day 
following. 1603 F1.0KIO 1^)341 51 ( Diveisof their 

chiurtain.s have been cxi*cuied to death, a 1687 IV.ti y Pot. 
Arith, I*ref. ti6gi' A iij. No more Iteggars in the Sirccu, 
nor executed for Thieves, than heretofore. 171^ M. [)AVtK.s 
Athvn. Brit. I. 133 Prosecuting and Executing those to 
death, who fete.). 1847 Ja-MEs tAwr/c xlvi, Three of the 
Karl's faithful servants were executed at Perth. 

i* b. Hence for : To put to death, kill. rare. 
fiSS7 Nonrii tr. Gfieuaras tiiall Pr. 68 h/a When death 
hatlie done his office, extcuting all earthelyc nieii.l *393 
SiMKS. Rich, ft, IV. i. vSa Thou Aumerle, did.st send two of 
thy men. To execute the Nolde Duke .at r.'iHi.s. 

1 7. To take the body of (a debtor) in c.xccution. 
(.See Execution 7 .) Obs. rare. 

1608 V'orksh, Prag. i. iv, Your brother, .lies in bond exe- 
cuted for your debt, 

t 8 . [after Fr. exJeuter] To subject (a country) 
to military c.\ccution. (Sec E-XKCUTIon 9 .) Obs. 

1879 f.fiiiit. Co:. No. i3oy3 The French... arc resolved tvi 
ex.aci the Contrilmtions. .from the Mayery of Bolduc, and 
in case they are not paid, to execute the Countrey. 

tin. 9 . I'o deal with as au executor; to 
administer. Obs. rare-^. 

1483 Cw ros Gold. Leg. 352/3 Late eiicry exccutoiir be 
ware that he execute well the goodes of them thiit they 
)i.aiie charge of. 

t E'secutey pple. Obs. Also 4 7 ex'>cut(t, 

6 .SV. oxsocut. [ad. 1.. execht-us^ pa. pide. of 
c.xeijtu'. sec Kxfcm te S'.] = K-VECI I ed. 

< 1374 CH.aci K /*r<»r//rj III. 622 (f.'arnp. M.S.) But exeriit 
was .al by.side here U-uc At the godiles wyl, c 1430 bvim. 
I'hebi^s 253 Wlier the d«jmys and pIccs of the toun w« r«n 
i xecur. 1549 Centpt, Scot. I'lp. Ded. a The actis th.ai 3"nr 
prudens garri.s daly he cx.sccut. 1560 Koi.land Crf. IWtMs 
i. 863 Heir we .. Be this our letter F.x«xiitc and lndors,at 
dewlie. 164a Pmkkins / V/j/T BA', ii. 75 J he estate mile sluill 
bee execute in the Donee. 188a /.n/ut. Coz. No. 1682/1 'i'he 
said Archibald Karl of 2\rgil!;; to be Fxecuie to the De;Uh. 
1711 Coitntrey-M. Let. to Curat 6 Thi.s act., war. oftimes 
'.evercly IC.xccute. 

Executed 'e-ks/’kiwted';. ///. a. [f. i:xKOrTK 7\ 

+ -Kf)l.] In senses of the verb. a. Carried 
out, performed, practised, inflicted. 

1843 Mii.ton Diiione 11. xiv. (1850 q 8 When those worst 
faulls . . are committed, by who.so dares iimlcr .strict and 
executed penalty. 1878 Norkis Colt. Mhc. (1699’ 3112 The 
Positivciu;s.sof sm!iofComini.s.sion,lies. .in the executed Act. 

b. I.a7v. (Jf a consideration, contract, estate, 
etc.: Performed, carried out or into efl’cet, coin- 
plctcil, fulfilled ; oppo.>=ed to ExEcr/ToiiY, q.v. 

* 59 * West 1.1/ Pt. Symbol, $ 4.1 C, Kucrie cslaie i.s either 
e.xecuted maintenanl, or cxccuturie by limitation of vsc. 
x6oi s FiJLiMicKii znd Pt. Piirail. 70 Two s>ort.s of duin.agcs 
. .the one executoric, the other executed. 1751 CiiAMiihKS 
f 'y/ t., h'.xt'i utcii fine. 1767 Blackstonk Comm. JJ. 443 .\ 
‘uniract may. .bu cither executed. ,or it m.ay be e.xecutory. 
1848 Wharton Low Lcx.^ lixciUtcd Contract, is where 
Hiihing remains to he d<>ne by either inarty. X862 W. Bei.i. 
l)l{.t. Law Scot, 354 a s.v. 

Executer (cks/ki«t:»j), [f. E xecute Z). + -Eiii.] 

One who executes ; ExKCUTOR j, 

* 53* "3 P///, n. 12 § 4 Kucrye suche per- 

'•oiine..so doytige, and their fauotoiirs. .procurers, execn- 
U rs, and criuri'*aylfiurs. a 1877 ItAKRow iVks. (1741' I. 119 
1 ‘iic e\. enters of his edicts, a 1734 Drnnt.s (J. •, .Sophoiji:., 
and Luripidcs, in their most bcauiiful Pieces, aic impaiti.'d 
i seiaiter.s of pociick justice. 1837 M arkva T Dog-FienU iv. 

An i.«l>»;ilient executer of all his i> rarmy. 

tExecutibi'lity, rare‘\ [f. L. execiit’] cf. 
Execute ?). and perfectibility !\ Cayia bilily of 

being executed, performed, or carried out. 
x8oi Ann. Reg. 1799, X76 The committee had .seen the 
'hat principle, inipcrfvci as its cxccutibility 

®’*©CUtiiik, ^bl. sb. [f. Execute v. + -ino b] 
Ihe action of tlie vb. Execute. 

1480 bury Wills (i8jo) (cj For the due executyn and 


perfonnaun.s of this my testament. 1536 A ct 37 Hen. VI U, 
c. 10 '1‘he executing of any estate, .to any person, a 2633 
Austin Medit. (1635) 239 These Bags (like executing 
waighls) waighed downc his r$t, Matthew’s) Con.science. 
2616 in Kymer AWrre XVI II. 675/2 Wc doc give, .for the 
cxccutving of the said Office, .the Fee of twelve Pence. 

E*xeoatillg, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That executes. 

1680 Otway Orphan 11. i. With this bold executing arm I 
struck The. .monster. 

Execution (cksi'kir/'jhn). Forms : 4 exo- 
cucoun, 4-6 oxecucion, -oioun^ -oyon, 4-7 
-8io(u)n, -syon, 5 exbecussyon, 6 exeoutyou, 
oxcoouoiono, (cxiouoyon), Sc. oxsocutione, (7 
exequition ) , 6 - execution. [M li. cxemcion , a. 

A I'*, excemioun, F. ex.-cutiott^ nil. L. exec fit wn-etHy 
ex.\ccfif tandem, n. of action f. ex(s}et/ur : see ivxE- 
t I'TK z'.l 'I’he action of executing ; the slate or 
flict of being executed. 

1. The action of carrying into effect a plan, 
design, purpose, command, decree, ta.sk, etc.) ; 
.'iccomplishmenl ; an instance of this. Also, To 
carry f f order, pit in or into execution. 

c 2374 CnAi;i KK Troylus in. 472 He. . Had every thing. . 
{)Ul HI F..«ertu:tuii. 1388 Wycuf I lisdrns vL 13 fvji. i) 
'I'herfor I'athaiinui . .and hist counsclcris, diilcn cxecucioiin | 
. . hi that that kyng Darius haddc comautidid. 1494 Farv.vn 
( 'hron. I. I. 7 III idi oldc .Sloryes, .is luit founde, .ilirit any 
snchc Storye..w.as put in execucion. 1591 Shak.s. ‘I'wo 
Gent, I. iii. 36, 1 like thy counsaile. .and .. how well I like 
it, 'J'iie execution of it shall timke kriowne. 2652 Nicholas 
Papers Camdcnt259 He heggs me to further the e.xecusion 
of the K ings comission. 1707 Fmkind Peterhortno's Conti. 
Sp. 208 'i'o such extraordinary 'J'houjdits, and .such diligent 
cxecution.s, w*cre uadng alt our .succcs.ses in Spain. 177a 
JoiiNhON Let. Mrs. Tkrale 29 Oct., His intention and 
e.xeculion are not very near each other. 2810 WKLMNfjTON 
in (lurw. DUp. V. 507 The mode in which directions given 
to the Portuguese authorities .arc carried into execution. 
2863 Fk. A. Kkmulk Resid. Georgia 109, I ..determined 
to pill into execution a plan 1 li.ad formed. 2871 .MuulivY 
f’t'/Vn/V/* 11886) II 'I'iicrc are-.ciosof coumsel and era.s of 
execution. I 

fb. The giving practical effect to a pas.siori, | 
sentiment, or principle) ; exercise (of j>owers ) ; 
manifestnlion in act [rarely, in speech;. (d>s. 

2582 Maubfck Bk. of Notes 780 Workes . . are rather llie 
executions and the mitiisiiing of righteouhnessc. 2586 T. 

B. f.a Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (15041 17 He muy . . reprt!.ssc 
them (his wicked incliriation.sj . . that they breake not out 
into any datimabic execution. 2593 SitAK.s. 3 f/en. i t, 11. 
ii. 1 1 1 Scarjiy I can refraine The execution of my big-swolne 
heart Vpori (hat CilflTord. 2804 - ■ Oth. ill. iii. 46(1. 2806 
— - Pr. )<f Cr. I. iii. 210. i8u R. Hawkin.s Voy. S. .Sea 
<^1847) 208 Gricfc and rage .. caused me to bre.nkc forih 
into thi.s reprehcn.sion and execution following ‘Gre.atis 
the crossc ’ |etc.|. 285* Brncowks 77u:oph. Pref. 21 My re- 
dein|ition froin the execution of thy wraih. 

c. The executing or ciirtying into effect (a law, 
agrociiicnt, writ, sentence, etc.\ l.T. 7, S. 

H380 Wyi.i,«' IVks. iiSdo) if Bynde men to here wick id 
lawis «Sc wrong cxecucioiis of hem. 152a Act 4 /fen. VIII, 
c. 10 Fyrics. .levycd for (he cxccucioii and performuunce of 
the said Indenlurcs. 2591 I.ambakdk (1635) 209 

The Writ came so late to his hands, that he could not,, 
make exocmioii of it. 2851 Hobhks I.toiath. 11. xxi. 109 
'J'o cause those laws to be put in execution. 17x0 J’kidkauv 
Grig, J'ithes ii. 54 VVe have God’s Precedent in llic Kxecii- 
tu)ii of tluit Law to guide us, 1766 Gui.osm. Vic. IV. xxviii. 
The cowaid is determined to put the law in execution 
against me. 2803 Wia .LINOTON in Gurw. Disp. 1, 492 The 
sentence on this sepoy should he carried into execution. 
2845 M' Chi.uh-II 'Paxation 11. iv. (1R52) 185 Cumniissiuners 
have been appointed to carry the act into execution. 

2. 'Fhe fffccting or carrying out (a |>re.sorihcrl or 
designed operation or movement) ; the proiluction 
(of a work of art or skill) ; the vocal or inslru- 
menlal rendering (of a musical comfxisilion) ; in 
early use, fthc performance fof rites or eere- 
moniesL Hence often, T'he manner in which an 
o|.ieration, work, piece of music, is ‘executed’. 

t- 2534 ///jt/. (Camden) 1. 1O6 After the 

rxccntion of divine .service, a 1700 DhYutN ( j. , The tx- 

< elicney of the subject contributed much to the hapni- 

of the execution. 1713 Gnardian No. 1 E 3 'i ni.s 
i;crillcinan is, as to the execution of his work, a Mcdianick, 
1752 l.AiiF.i.YK IVesim. Br. 16 The two largest Piers were 
ordered into Execution, of solid Portland Stone. 2751 
CiiAMMFKS Cycl., Execution is particularly used in French 
iiiuric, for the m«aimer of singing. 2768 Gili'in Ess. Prints 
85 His I KcnihrandtV.j execution i.s peculiar to hincsclf. 

It is rough or neat, &s he meant a .sceich or a tinished 
piece. >858 Pkrscott Philip II, 11. iv. (1857)243 A new 
palace. .presenting in the beauty.. of its execution one of 
the noblest monunivnt.sof the architecture of the eighteenth 
cffiUiiT. 1879 CasselFs Techn. Edttc. IV. 62/1 The execu- 
tion of the requisite tools and machinery. 

t b. An inslaricc <>I the same ; a performance. 

2581 MijirASTEK /WA’Vom xxxix. (1887) 191 How it may 
..be helpt..! will hereafter in iiiy priimtc executions de- 

< larc. //1828 Pkkston Breastpl. ZeW (1631) 125 Look to 
yrjur net ions, to your doings, to your execution.s and per- 
formances. lyaA R. Morris F.ss. Anc. Arc hit. 80 Tlio.se 
lixeculions, which arc perform’d conformable to the Prac- 
lice of the Ancients, ibid. 94 Our Moderns, whose Exe- 
cutions are generally standing Monuments to their Shame. 

C. F.xcellencc uf execution ; e.\p. in the jierfomi- 
ance of music, mastery of the processes by which 
the required artistic dVect must be produced. 

*795 Mason Ch. Mas. ii. 137 The term Execution is 
i.:encrally applied to that volubility .of throat which ex- ' 


presses accurately such divisions. 1807 Jas. Johnson 
Orient. Voy. m ^fbst of them are taught music, .and .some 
have acqiiircda tolerable degree of execution. 28*4 Byron 
yuan XVI. xli, 'i'he circle, .applauds. .The lines, the feeling, 
and the execution. 2844-76 Gwilt Archil. 176 They 
[stauics] were nut equal in execution to those of Frauce. 
2854 E- Bradi-ky (C. Bede) Verd. Green 11. ix, A firework 
piece of Music, in which execution takes the place of 
iiieloily. 

3. The performance or fulfllmcnt (of an office or 
function). 7b put in execution : to execute. 

1378 Fi.kming Panopl. Epist. Q iv. Before, the sense of 
seeing was delighted .. now the sense of fueling beginnes to 
put ill execution his office. s8m Siiaks. Lear i. i. 139 I'he 
Sw.ay, Reuennew. Ii'xccutiuu of the rest . . bo yours, i^x 
Gouck Gods Arrows^ iv. § 15. ^01 Pfiplsl.s . . arc by law in- 
tcrtliclcd the execution of iiiinisteriall functions. 1836 
Makryat hlidsk. Easy xli, You will have no obstruction 
from us in the execution uf your duty. 1878 J. H. N fwman 
t/ist. .Sk. 1. IV. i. 344 lie gave himself up to. .the due exe- 
cution ol his high duties. 

t b. Action, operation. Obs. 

1^ Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531 > 49 b, Whichc yf he had 
not ta.sted and put in cxccucyon, he .sliuldc neuer haue 
(lyed. 2634 Sir 1 '. Herbkbt Prav. 212 Like the Didoes 
wings, inuic to lookc at, then for execution. XM4 Scan- 
dt'vbeg A’/y// 7/. V. 116 I'he King had not with him above 
41.00 men. .and of tho.se scarce 1500 came up to Execution. 
17x9 .Siim-voi:ke Artillery iv. 29s The be.st Opportunity 
you can have for nutting these iPoisoiiutis] Balls in Execu- 
tion, is when the Heavens ore clouded over. 

1 4. Efficiency in action, executive ability. Ohs. 
*S4p Compl. Scot, Dcd. 4 Be his magnanyme proues arulc 
martial exsecutione, he dclyurit the holy land. x6oo Hol- 
land f.h'y xxxvni. xli. 1008 He was a man of much valour 
and execution. i6ox — i^tiny II. 213 Lucullus. .a captain 
of great c-vccution lost hi.s life by such a loue potion. 

6. Effective action {esp. of weapons) ; destruc- 
tive effect, infliction ol damage or sliughter. Now 
.ilniost exclusively in phr. to do execution. 

2588 Shaks. lit. A. 11. iii, 36 An. Adder when :.hc doth 
vnruwle 'I'o do some fatall execution. Ibid. iv. ii, 84. 
x6o< — Mach. 1, ii. 18 His bramli.sht Steele, Which .sinonk'd 
with bloody execution. 2590 Sir J. S.mytii Disc. IVeapms 
4I), Short . . daggers are . . of greater execution amongst al 
sorts uf armed men. 1649 Ski.UKN Laxvs Eng. i. xiv. (1739) 
26 Though the (Canons roar loud, yet the execution is not 
mortal, a 167* Wikio Z//r(T848 26 'Phe two g.TlIant tiiajors 
charged llic rcbells up thro the street, doing execution al 
the way. i8s8 G. W. BKiiKiLS Ann- Jamaita 11. xviii. 342 
'.rhe most cruel execution is usually inflicted, on the backs 
of a . flying enemy, 2855 PRRsanT Philip / /, 1. viii. ( 1S57) 
137 The shot, probably from the dist.ancc of the ships, did 
no great cxtMmiioii. 

concr. 2582 Stvward Mart. Discipl. 1. 45 The heart of 
the hattaile, vsnnllic called the .slaughter of the field, or 
execution of the same. 

b. of the effect of arjjtuncnts, personal 
. charms, etc. 

I 1878 C^uDwoRTH Jntell. .Syst, 683 (>rr.iin metaphysical 
I arguments fur a Deity. . cull do hut little execution upon 
the mind.s uf tlio gencr.ality. 2707 Fakoi iiak Beau,x .Sirat. 

I II. ii, You are So well dress'd . . that I fancy you may do 
. F.xeciition ill a Country church. 1766 Goi.I)s.m. Vic. IV. i, 

I Sophia ’.s features w»:re not .so striking at fir.st, hut often did 
! more certain execution, 1840 Thai kkkay Paris .S'k.-bk., 
j tnatrice Merger i Bla»k ejcs, which might have done 
; some cxccaition had they been placed in a smoother face. 

6. /.a7v. ’^riic due jierformancc of all fonnaliiie.s, 
as signing, sealing, etc., necessary to give validity 
to a deed or other legal document. 

2778 Trial Nundocotnarif/i Is the iiaiiie. .at the bottom 
I oftl [le paper, written ns .a witness to the execution t 2848 
j Wharton /,/i7i» Lex., Excention of Deeds, the signing, 

I sealing, and delivery of them by tlic parties, as their own 
I acts and deed.s. 2891 f.azo Pi/nes XC. 463D One. of Way- 
\ man's clerks attested Mrs. Headley's execution of the deed. 

7. The enforcement by the sheriff, or other officer, 
of the judgement of a court; ‘llie obtaining of 
.nctual po.ssession of anything acquired by judge- 
ment of law’ (Coke On Lilt. (1628) 154 a); 
chiefly, the seizure t>f the goods or person of a 
deblur in default of payment. Also in phrases, 

; lb /ia7ie) for execution, yto be, take) in excmlion, 
to sue, take {forth) execution. 

Writ of t’A'ceut ion, or simply Execution: the ])rocess 
under wliich the sheriflf or other olficer is commamied to 
c.'.ccnte a judgement. To return an execution: to report 
the -Service of the writ. So return of execution. 

lxB9a Britton t. i. K 5 A fere nos commaundementz . . ct 
li:.s cxccuciouns do nos jugemcntz.J 2503-4 Act jg Hen. 
Vtt, c. .^6 81 It |. shall] he lawefiilL.to sue execucion.. 
ayenst llic scid .sir Edward . . by write or wry'ttcs of Klegit. 
*5*3 Fitziifhr. Itnsb. 8 157, I doo .. haue tlieyr bodyes in 
prisone for execution, tyilc they bnuc made me payment. 
1586 j. Hookkr iiirald. Irel.'wx Holinshed 11. 128/1 No 
action or sute taking effect .. except al.so executions in law, 
awarded . . before the beginning of the parlcmciit. 2S8[a 
West w/ Pt. Symbol. 8 104 B, When h»? .shall thinkc it 
most to him conuenient to sue forth execution upon the said 
statute niarchant. 2597 Warnu.u Alb. Eng. x. Ivi, The 
Writ of Execution, th.Yt her Heading did purport. 2831 
Massingkk lie FiEi.n Fata/ Dowry \. ii, Let our exeentions 
'I'luit lie upon the father he returned Upon the sun. 263a 
.S' tar Chamh, Cases vCamdcn) 128 Did aftt-rwnrdes take 
forth execution ag6'.nst the defond.Tnt . . and the pnrtie was 
in execution, xtno Moral State Eng. 30 By the next 
'I’crm is presenfed with an Execution, from his Taylor^ or 
I^indlord. 1697 Luttkell BrieJ A’c4 (18571 IV. 315 'I wo 
hailifb endeavouring to eiltcr a house . . upon an execution. 
i7»S Land. Gaz. No. 6404 7 A Prisoner in Execution al 
Kiithyn (jaol, 2767 Blackstunt:; Comm. 11. 447 Unless 
. t he writ of execution U actually delivered to the sherifl'. 
1807 J. Marshall Consf. Opin. (1839) 37 One court never 
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awanls execution on the judgment of another. 1817 Skl* 
WYX Law Nisi Prim 11 . 723 It may be prudent.. to be 
prepared with an exaininecl copy of the writ of posse-ssion 
and return of execiuiun. xiay Hai-lam Const- Hist, (1876) 

1 . vi. 30a A member having been taken in execution on a 
private debt before their I Parliament’s] meeting. 187$ Poste 
Gains nr. (ed. 2)342 The English process in. an ordinary 
execution is, etc. 

b. Hence, in i)opiilar language : The actual 
levy or seizure of goods by a sheriflF’s officer. 

*777 Shkuiman Sch. Scand, 1. i, I am told he has had an- 
other execution in the hoirse yesterday. 1840 Hood Up 
the Hhhu 233 A. .squalid, comfortless room, hardly fur- 
nished enough to invite an execution. 1849 'riiACKEWAV 
Pendomis x\x. Coming .. with a piteous tale that., there 
was an execution in their house. 

C. Scots Lazo (see (piot.). 

* 75 * J- I-puTiiiAN /Wv/K /V<v«.T 93 The Letters, with 
(he Executions ag.ainst the Pri.soner. 130 The Exe- 

cutor returns hi.s Executiuns ag.'(in.st the Crimin.als in the 
following manner. 1861 W. Hki.l Dkt. Imh* Scot., Execu- 
tion by .1 Messenger- ;W-Anns or otherofficer of the Law. .is 
an attestation under the hand of the messenger jctc.] that 
he has given the citation, or executed the diligence, in terms 
of his w'arraiiL for so doing. 

U d. An alleged designation for a company of 
officers. Ohs. -^ 

1486 P>k, St. Albans F vij a, An F.xccution of Officcrys. 

8. The inllicUon of punishment in pursuance of 
a judicial sentence ; .an in.st.ancc of this. (In legal 
use also more fully criminal execution^ 

a. gm. (but chiefly with reference to corporal 
penalties). 

c 1430 Hymns Vir^. <i8f7) 20 Medele |»ou merei with cxc- 
cusioun. 1563 Ht'/urtks 11. IVilfnl Rebel, iti. (1859^ 575 
Let us.. fear (he dreadful execution of Go<l. X640 \V. 
rKY.NNE /V// 7 . in Ktishw. Hist. Coll. iii. I. 76 The small 
Remainder of hi.s Ears, left .after his first Kxrrurion. A 1696 
Hr. Hali. OttVM. Aledit. (1851) i(>s Let others rejoice, in 
these public executions. 1827 A. KoNiii.ANi.>riiv Eng. under 
7 (1857) T. 81 In. .milit.n-y executions, a inedic.'il 
man stands by and sees what the sufieriT iinderthc scourge 
c.'in bear. 2848 M.\< Ai.'t.AV Hist. Euf.'. (ed. 3) L 489 After 
the execution Daiigerfield . .was taken Ictck to prison. 

b. Spec. The inlliclion of capital punishment ; 
the putting (a peroii) to dcalh in pursuance of 
a judicial or authoritative sentence. Also called 
+ execution of death, 

cx^Songo/M 37. ia E- E. P, (t86j0 1 19 Riht wolde 
sle vs. for vr sunne. Aliht wol don execucioti. 1471 Dk. 1 
Ci.ARKNCE in i:«M Rtp. Comm. Hist. MSS. App. iv, 1 . 4 
Ednuind late Due of Somerset taken and put to cxecucion. 
c 1.^89 Canton .Sonnes 0/ Ay mou xvi. 366Mnye ye doo e,\o- 
cusioM vj>on hyin. 14^ Kauvan Chron. ti. xx.vvii. 27 To be 
put to delli**..by hcclJyng, flcyng, l)r(:nnvngc, .and other 
Cruel Exccucioiis. 1317 J'okkjngton Pil^^r. (188.1)69 To 
be put to oxceucion of Dcthc by and bye. 1536 StR W. 
KiNustON’ ill Kills l.eft. 1. laa 11 . 63, T b.ave told my 
lord of Roebeford that be be in aredyncs to morow tosufTur 
c-xeeusyon. 1536 Chron, (,'r. Er/ars (C.amdt ti) 25 Thys 
yere. the. commons of Cornwall arose, .'i he c.aptayns taiie 
.anil put to excccuLione. T605 Siiaks. Mrteb'i. iv. x Is exe- 
cution done on Cawdor ? 1631 (! 1 ot’(;k GVv/'jf Arnriv.^ iv. viii. 
385 Discr.acc, Torture, Execution of death., and other 
cxternalf crosses lijf*: unto the.se, x68o H. Douwell 2 Lett, 
of .Advice (T691) 39 'I'he slaki's .and gridirons, .and other the 
most terrible executions. 1727 Swti-T Gnttiver 11. v. 137 
'I'oseean execution, .of a iiKin who h.ad murdered. z8fc { 
M' Cak itiy i)2t'H Times IV. lili. 147 I’he exeeuUon of these 
men did not even lend to prevent rrime. 

9. ‘The r-avaging and 4estro)'ing of a countrjr 
that refuses to pay contribution * (Smylli Sailors 
lVord-hl\\^()*t). h\%o military execution. [After 
K r. execution^ 

z6i8 Fletciif.r Loyal Subj. v. vi, You knoxv hi.s m.arches. 
You liavc sei'ii his e.venitions. Is it yet pe.ace? i6te l.ond. 
Caz. No. i>4:r}/;5 To put the Dutchies .. under Milit.ary 
Execution, iti case they do not pay, etc. 

10. altrih. iind Comb, (chiefly in sense S\ .as 
execution maiG Monday, fart, place, etc. ; exoou- 
tion-day (secquot. ) ; Exocution-Dook, the dock 
(at Wapping) where criminal s.ailors were exe- 
cuted. 

a 1700 B. F.. Diet. Cant, ('rew, * /i^rci w/iiw-i/ay, Washing- 
day. 1694 LiniHKt.L Erief Ret. 1 Mar. (1S57) III. 277 
.Some of the persons convicted lately for pyracy will oe 
hanged .at *F.xi:cuiion Dock on Saturday next. 2883 .S i k- 
VKN.soN Treasure hi. xxi.x. 11S86) su it, .looks mighty like 
a hornpipe in a rope's end at Execution Dock by London 
town. C x^i^Camhyses in Hazl. DotisleyXS. 20oGond "cxc- 
rution-man, for need Help me with him .aw.ay. xSox W. J. 
I/U'TIE l.ond. City 125 A Sunday .always elapsed between 
‘ Trial Fridajr ’ and “Execution Mond.ay’. 1710 Norris 
Chr, Prnd. ii. 96 Policy agrees with Prudence, as to the 
^Execution p.art, the use of fit or effectual mc.ans. 

Nasiik Unfort. Trav, \Vk.s. 1883 -4 V.16ST0 the ^execution 
pkacc was he brvmght. 

Hence Ezeeu'tlon v. (9/v.,^Exkci?te v. 6. 

1365 'T. Stafi.kton tr. Redes Hist. Ck. Eng. 18 The 
executinner. .desired, .that he might be exccutioned, ether 
for him or with him. 

Ezecu-tionalp a, rare. [f. prcc. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the execution of a plan or design. 

1632 Urouiiart Jewel Wk.s. (1834)^75 Eiiiployment.s, 
whether preparatory to or executionul in war. 

Exeou:tione6*ring, ppl, a. notuM d. That is 
employed in executions (of tyiminal.'i). 

fT X834 I.AMB Inconvm. jfr. hlnj; Handed W)ii!u 563 The 
cimutar f»f an cxccutionccring slave in 'J'urkey. j 

Ezeentioner (eks/'ki/?*J.an.i4). Also 6 exe- j 
quuUoncr. [f. KxKCTTiujf 41^. i- - krI.] 


1. One who executes or carries into effect (a 
command, design, instructions, law, justice, etc.) ; 
a perpetrator (of an evil deed', Nare in mod. u.se. 

1398 Barhkt Tkeor. Warns iii. L 37 To hauc a tmuldier 
to be very perfect, and a good executioner indeedc. 1619 
Hales Golden Rem. (i638) 45^ With them God the Father 
alone is the Author of our Election, and Christ only the 
Executioner. 1^3 Baxter Let. in Anstv. Dodwell 83 
‘i'he l^eople are Executioners of Excommunications wliile 
they withdraw from the Exconununicate. 1683 Apol. Prof. 
France ii. 27 'The soldiers ai-c employed as Executioners of 
these Outrages. 1719 De Foe Ov/xcr (rS^o) I. xvi. 277 'I'o 
take upon me lo 1 ^. .an executioner of liis [God’.s] justice. 
1827 Scon* Napoleon Introd., 'The people hail a right.. to 
act a.s the executioners of their' own W'ill. 1879 Bakino 
Goui.d Germany II. 245 German right .. trusted to the 
mural sense .as its executioner. 

tb. One who performs the duties of a pl.icc or 
office. Ohs. rare, 

I 1387 Fi.EMiNt: Conin. ITolinshed Ilf. 1491/3 The verie 
situation of the nl.aic ministreth incourapement to the 
t;xeciitioner>. a 1026 Bacon i J.‘, The executioners of this 
office, .cannot be guilty of oppression. 

C. transf. said t)f things, rare. 

1647 CiiASHAW Poems, Soapetlo d llerode xli, All along 
The walls. . Are loole.s of Wrath, auvills of torments Inmg ; 
Fell executioners of foul intents. 1733 in Johnson ; whence 
x8i8 in'J'oDo; and in mod. Diets. 

2. gen. One who carries a stMitcnce or judge- 
ment into effect : a punisher. 

* 57 ® 1 'jmmk on Geu. 222 Howsi>ever Al.igistrates 

do wink, God raiseth up elsewhere exequut loners which 
repay to hkxKl.‘;hcdclers (heir rew.ard. 1678 ir. L. tie Gaya's 
Art Wart. 34 The Provost MareschnI. .hath a Troon of 
Officers on Horseback, with an Executioner to punish those 
th.at offend against the Orders of the. .General, a 1703 
: BuKKn T Dm A'. T. Matt. xxviL 5 Conscience is a powcilnl, 
though invisible exerutioncr. 1798 Mai.tiius Popnl. iv. vii, 
When nature will gfivcrn and punish for us, it is a very 
ini.scrablc ambition to wLsh to . . dniw upon oursr Ives the 
odium of executioner. 

3. The official who carries out a sentence of death ; 
a hc.adsman, hangman, etc. 

1361 Bhf.ndf Q. Curtins vni. 153 He luring a kyngc had 
vsed the detestable office of an e.xecuoyon<;r. 1603 Siiaks. 
Mcas. for M. iv, ii. 22a Call your executioner, and off with 
Barnardines head. 1698! .uuLow iilem. I. 245 'I'he King., 
kneeled down at the blwk, and the exiicutioiicr performeil 
hi.s office. 1776 Giiuion Dect. 4- E. I. 320 'I’he executioners 
- .were fatigued. 1859 L. Olii-ilant 4- Japan II. ix. 
194 Crirnin.als who have comniittcil crimes worthy of dcalh, 
forestall the public executioner. 

4. tram/, and Jig. a. One who puts another to 
death, b. One who or that which tortuies like 
an executioner or hangman. 

* 5 W J^tiAKS. Rich, HI, 1. ii. i86 Though I W'ish thy death, 
1 will not Ik; thy Executioner. 1621 Bokton Anat. Atel. i. 
ii. HI. iv, A poy.sotied wurme. .gnawing the very heart, a 
pcrpeluall executioner. 1658 9 Burton's Dinr;f (1820) IV. 
48 It is likely they will not be their own exemiioncrs. 1753 
in Johnson. 1840 llooo Up the Rhine yzt What is w.ar . . 
but a great \vlioltis.alc executioner. 

Hence Bxoou’tionoress, a female executioner, 

1656 S. HoLLANn Zara *1710) 92 Your n.'une should Ik; 
li.ang’d, drawn, and quartered by the common K,\eculiimcress 
Fame. 1864 R. F. Burton /W nw<! 1 1.40 'I'lie. Minji^.anhad 
a billhook in her left h.anil, .as cxecutiuncress of the iiiNide. 

Executive (ekseki/ztiv), a, and sb. [ad. L. 
lyite *€.x\/'ycUtliv-us, f. e.v(s')(cfiL jipl. stem of e x- 
scqiil : see JCxecute v. and -JVJi. Cf. E. cxccu Hf\ 

1 1. C.'ijj.able of performance ; operative. Ob.t. 

1646 Sir T, Pirownk Pseud. Kp. iii. xvii, 148 Tliey [some 
I.aws] cnjoyind pcrpetu.all chastity; for [Herma|>hroditcsl 
being executive in Ixith parts, male and fi m.ale, and confined 
b'^ some Laws unto one, tlicy restruiiied a iiaturall power. 

tb. That executes sentence of death. (.Stressed 
c'xecutwc.') Obs. rare~^. 

J Rf>f» Era*rit ide\}A^.) i. 268 First whirl’d .aloft the 
executive bkade. 

2. t a. Active in execution, energetic : obs. rare). 
b. Apt or skilful in execution. (Cliiedy U. S.) 

17^ Penn in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem. X. '/yi Rouse up, and 
Ikj vigorous and executive, 1823 A'cw Monthly blag. X I V. 
178 Ho is t'lleiahly executive in converting his wishes Into 
acts. _ 1888 Bryce Amer. Commzv. II. 111. lix. 412 'I'he 
Amerir.an.s arc, to use their favourite e.\pression, a highly 
executive i^poplc, 

3. I’crtaining to execution ; having the function 
of executing or carrying into practical effect. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. 1. i. 29 'I'hey are the., 
strongest Instrument. s, fittest to lie executive of the tom- 
innncl.s of the Soul. 1685 R. Baxter Paraphr. N, T. v. 
'I'iin. i. 7 'I’he three great faculties of the .Soul, the Execu- 
tive Faculty,. the Will.. and the Intellect. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc, 19 'I'he Ship indeed h.as gotxl Sails, there is 
nothing wanting to the Executive part. 1753 N. 'roRiiiANo 
Gangr. Sore Throat 105 'I’he MeihtMl of 'rreatment is 
always founded on the general Indications, but the execu- 
tive Part i.s sulHirdinatcd to Circumstances. Z867 S.MYMI 
SailoZs \Vord‘hk., E.xecuth'e branch, the coniuiissioin;il 
and working officers of the ship, as distinguished fiom 
the civilian branch. *875 Hamehton Intell. Life iv. ii. 1^9 
A most experienced .artist, a man of llic very lan-st exeru- 
tivc .ability.^ 187^ Lurhock Addr, Pol 4- Ednc. iii. 47 J wo 
executive Commissions were subsequently con.stituteil. 

b. csp. as the distinctive epithet of that bmnch 
of the government which is concerned or charged 
I with Ciirrying out the laws, decrees, and judicial 
sentences; opposed to ‘judicial * .and * legislative *. 

I 1649 Sei.hkn E.ng. 1. xvi. (1739^ 29 Tin* exectiiive 
power of the Law rested much in the Nobility. 1689 
! Locke Gend. ir. xii. The legislative and cxccwtiie power 


come often to be scpar.ated. 1742 He.Mic F.ss. vi. ludep. 
Pari, The executive power in every government is alto- 
gether subordinate to the Icgi.sl.ativc. 1700 Burke Er. Rev. 
28S This their first executive officer is to be a machine. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 469 The executive govcinnunt 
could undertake nothing great without the support of the 
Commons. 1863 O >x Instit. III. iii. fi^r 'I^e king lias 
absolute power to retain executive ministers against the 
declared wi.sh of the nation. 

4. Of or pertaining to the Executive (see B. 1). 
Executive Session, U. S. (see cpiot. iSSS). 

1811 J. (j)L'iNCY 5 >fft/r 30 J.an.(i874) 235 'I'hose. .de.sirous 
of plaro.s in the exiaiilive gift, 1837 11 . Martineal' .SVv. 
AtncP’. II. 289 'I’lie fi ar and romplaiiu are. .oflht^ inrrc.ase 
of executive patronage. 1863 I .incih.n Mt'.ssage to Ctyngress 
6 Jan., If the people .should .. make it an Executive duty to 
re-en.^lavesiich persons. 1888 Brvi'e .Atner. Commw. 1 1. it. 
xl. 97 A Stale Scn.alc. .has. .the power of confiriiiiiig or re- 
jecting appointments to office made by the governor. 
When it considers these it is .said to ' go into executive 
Ses-siun '. 

B. sA 

1. That branch of the govcrnmenl which is 
■charged with the execution of the laws. 

1750 Bi?kkk I'r. AVt'. Wks. V. 99 A Council, holds .a sort 
of iniildle pi.acc between the supreme power excrtis'rd by the 
people, .and the mere executive. 1847 Mrs. A. Kv r« Hist, 
Serrda 298 'J his force conslitmed a sort of ariiu-d exetu- 
live. 1866 liKir.HT Sp. Irel 30 Oct., By the forU-araiice 
and permission of the Irish executive. 
jig. Mrs. Brown’ing Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 146 The 
drama i.s the executive of litcr.aturc. 

b. The person or persons in whom the supreme 
executive magistiacy of a country or slatf' is 
vested. Chiefly U. S., applied to the President 
(also called chief c.xecitfive), and to the govcinors 
of slat( s. 

1787 Resolution t June in Jrnl. Eed, CouTf, (1819) 89 Re- 
.solvfd, That a national executive to consUt of a single 
person l>e instituted. 1787 RANnoLiai in Bariirroft Hist. U..\\ 
(1885^ VI. 213 fiiuioiml executive chosen by the national 
legiskiture and ineligible a second tiini', iSri J. (Juincy 
.Speech 30 Jan. (1874) 242 It may be admitted th.it all 
executives f dr the time being arc virtuous. 1833 A. Baknls 
Way Salvation 138 It might contribute nnKh..to His- 
pose an executive to pardon .an offender if lie was .satisfied 
that he was truly fHMiitiint. 1876 Gahi-ikld Sp. Polity 
I'acif, in Kirke Life 30/2 Onr great military chieftain 
[(hantl . . h.ad comniancT as chief exc-entive during eight 
years of., evunifni adnilni.stiation. 1876 Ba.vchuet Hist. 
U.S, VI. 294 'I he evecnlive was hcncefiirward | from 6 Aug. 
1787] known .as the * Prcsidcnl 1891 (N.Y.) 5 Nov, 

3.(5, 1 A Govi:Mu>r who had shown himself one of the best 
cx«;cuiivc..s the .St.atc has ever iiiid. 

2 . transf. Any atliiiinistrative body. 

1868 I’l.Aki) Water farm. ix. 100 .Sixteen shillings per 
wtrk to each water-keeper, vvotild. .secure a grateful, and 
honest tMteutive. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in Law Ref. 
rhanc. Div. 133 Direi;tor.s, who were lo foim the executive 
of the .as.soi iaiion. 

Executively (eksc kiwlivli), adv. [f. prcc. -»* 
i-Y*-!:.] In nn executive manner; in execution; 
by the action of the Executive. 

*1661 Papers on. Alter. Prayer-bk. I2.f_ In alwolving the 
excuiniimnicale. .the Church both judiciously, and execu- 
tively remiili'lh the penally of excommunication, ri 1677 
BAinunv.SWv//. Wks. 117161 1 . 345 God the Holy G]inst..did 
cM’iutivcIy by miiacnlous operation comliict our Saviour 
into his fleshly iabvriia«;le. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
III. 4 i^roteNlaiil Countries where JcMiiti.sin and Papism are 
Legislaiivc-ly Tolerated or Executively Pcrinittcd. 

Executor (eks-, egzL-kifftu in sense c 
kiwl.aiin sense 1). Korins : 3 4 6XGcutur(o, e«e- 
outor, (4 oxceketour), 4-5 excecuto(u)r, 4-6 
exequitour, -quutor, 4-7 executour, 6 exec- 
tour, 4- executor. See aEo Secutok. [a. Ah’. 
executour, a. L. ex[s)ccutor-cm, ngent-n. from rvv- 
sequt to E.XKC’rTK.] 

I. Olio wht) e.xcciitcs or carrirs out (a purpose, 
design, comm.and, work, etc.'; one who carries 
into action, or puts into practice (some tjuality); 
a conductor 01 manager (of .iflairs) ; an aduiirds- 
Irator or enforcer of (a law, vcnge.ancc, etc.) ; an 
agent, doer, performer, exi ciiter; in SioLs Laut, 
one who serves a writ or executes a w.arraiit. Now 
rare cxc. in legal uses : sec I-.xecltek. 

1388 Wvt.i.iK l Esdras v. 58 Excen lours (1381 folcwcri.s 
out], or fulewKis, of llu- lawe. 1483 ( ViM. Anj;l 119 An 
kx cciuor. c in nior. 1563 Fox i . .A .\M.ii .sob) 1 1 3/2 1 oseph 
an excellent diK-.tor and cxi rutor of ch.a.stiUc. .and other 
vertiKs. 1367 'riiMOCWORioN in Rolicrtson Hist. Scot. 
(i7.Sg) II. Ai»p. 4.‘i The said Earl iBoihwcllJ was one of the 
principal execnlor;; of the murder juf D.ainleyJ. t6zo .Siiaks. 
Temf. in. i. n .Such hasencs Had neucr like Executor. 
1(^62 PiiiTY 7 ’.mt.v 63 M’heii the executors of them Ipennl 
lawv] keep them hid uiiiil a fniill be done. 1720 De Foe 
('apt. .Sinj^/eton .\iv. (1840) v4m 'Phe executor of his own 
vengeance. 1726 I.hjni tr. At/vrti's A rehit.. Life 5 His As- 
sistant and ihe fiiiiliful Executor of his designs. 2752 J. 
LoemiAN Eorm of Process soon as ihe lx;tt«rs are 

execute .a£!aiM^l thcOiininal. .rlic Executor is to apprehend 
and imprison biin. 1804 /i’cit/w n May i Ordinary exhibi- 
tions result only in the advantage of tho .shopkeeper; the 
designer and executor being studiously ignored. 1875 
Sirims Const. Hist. §811 (ed. 2') III. 588 His fthc mayor i,] 
functions as receiver and executor of wriLa devolved on the 
sheriffs of the newly consliliiicd shire. 

b. One who porfoniis the duties, etc. (of an 
uffu.e, ‘•ervice, ceremony, etc.). 

c 1450 Pol, Rcl. 4’ /•. Poems 7 F-xccutor of this office, dirge 
for to ^ynge. Shall begynne y" bi.sshope of seynt as [Asaph j. 

60 -*3 
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X548 Gfst /V. Massi 106 B«f« not also the ful Executors 
ol' th*; same justly named sacryfyeers? 1558 Jokrest 
i,'ryx/Mr .SVv. 06 He was, enioiiftcs other tliyiiges all, The 
Lvetailor of her Funerall. in Strype £•/. I. 

Avii. Z14 The ministers rcceiviit); the Communion nt the 
iianils of the cseonlor. 1841 Myers CntA. Th. iv. § 36. 304 
I he IViosts were simply s.'icriticers and executors of cere- 
inoninl. 

t 2 . = Kxecutionek. Ohs. 

1494 Fahyan Ckron. vi.clxxxvi. i86 After whiche sentence 
. . Htdiert was by the executours. .inostc shainefully hanged. 
1599 Shaks. //V«. l'\ I. ii. 301 The sad-ey'd lustice.. 
Dtdiucring ore to Executors pale The lazie yawning Drone. 
1614 Ih*. ilALi. CouUniil. O. '/'. rv. iv, Mow miicn rather 
had they {the Egyptians] to send them [the Israelites] away 
wealthy, than to have them stay to be their executors. 

+ b. One who or that which gives effect to (a 
|).ission'. Ohs. 

rx386 Chal’ckr T. 303 Ire engendrith homiside; 

In* is in soth cxecutonr of pride. 

3 . A person appointed by a testator to execute 
nr carry into effect his will after his tlecease. 
JAtcrary e.xecutor : one who is entrusted with the 
care of the papers and unpublished works of a 
literary man. 

(' zrSo E. K. P. 19 he dcuil is his executur, of is gold nn is 
ircsurc. 1340 Ayenh. 38 Kuc.'ide exequitours of bekiiydc.s. 

( 1440 Gfiita Rom. 11. liti. 373 (Add. M.S.) Lordes, or olherc 
rauenours that ben Eyres ande excccuturcs. 1558 in 
/ Icary's A Haf. App. v. i 1S88 1 iS^'l'hc .said Tliumas Dunkyn, 
his heyrs, executors, admynyslraiors or assignes. 1847 
CiAKENnoN //ist. Ri’h. 1. aa/2 His grandfather had 

been, .left by King Harry the Eighth one of the ex(K:iitoiirK 
of his last will.^ 177* Brown in Gray's Corr. (1843) ifij No 
discharge, .against any claims which his executors might 
make. 18^ I.r>. .St. Lico.nakos Handy Rk. Ptvp. 
xviii. 141 Creditors or executors may prove a will to which 
they are attesting w'itiiesses. s86d (i. Dupf PoL Run*. 105 
Mr. .Senior's conversations . . which wc trust his literary 
executor will soon publish. 

b. in various Icg.^] phrases (see qiiots.). 

1670 Blount Law Dici.^ Executor de son tort, Or of his 
own wrong, is he that takes iqxm him the Oflice of an 
Executor by intrusion, not l>eing so constituted by the'l cs- 
tator. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1 . 507 If a stranger takes 
upon him to act as executor, without any just authority, .he 
called in law an executor of his own wrong, dc son tort, 
and is rt.^ble to all the trotible of an cxeciitorshiii, without 
any of the profits or advaii(agc.s. i86x W. Bell hkt, /.aw 
.Scot, ^ii^/2 Gotifirwathm 0/ Executor, is the form in which 
a title is conferred on the executor of a person dece.ased, to 
..administer the defunct’s inoveabic effects felc-l. I tod. 
15S/1 The offiic of executor is conferred cither by the written 
nomination of the defunct, «>r, failing that, by decree of the 
commissary ; the cxcLUtur, in the former case, being called 
an cxccutor-N«w////irt/*', and, in the latter, an executor* 
dative. Ibid. 362/1 Any creditor of the dcc;c.ascd holding 
a liquid ground of dcU may obtain himself conHrmid 
exccul ordered i tor, 

0. tnmsf. and^^*". 

1580 .Sidney Sidern xiii. in Ar-adia (if» 32 ) 501 His death- 
bed peacocks fully. .His sole cxectour filamc. c 1600 .Siiaks. 
Sonn. iv, Thy unused beauty must be tomb'd whli thee, 
Which, used, lives th* executor to be. X607 ToI’Sell /''oHr-f. 
lieasts (1673) 177 He dc.stroyeth them, .and so maketh him* 
self executor to their he.'ips of bony. 1645 Be. II all Rented. 
DiSionients 33 His greatnesse. .is dead, .before him, and 
leaves him the surviving executour of his uw'ii shame. 

JSzeCUtorial ((‘kse'ki//to*Tiul), a. and si*. 
Also 6-7 exeoutoriall, >oll. [ad. med.l.. cxecii^ 
toridliSf f. 1 .. ex ,s)ecuidri-us see Executouy.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining lo an executor, b. 
Scots Law. Pert.-iinin^' to the execution of a war- 
rant, etc. c. Canon Law. Executorial Letters 
(uied.L. liltcnt exoctUorm or e.xecutorinles) : a 
manilatc issued by the Pope recjuirinj' the collation 
of a specified clerjjynian to a benefice. 

1748 Kichardson Clarissa (1811) VUI. 27s Excuse me, 
Sir, fur the sake of my vxecutorml duty atid promise. 1759 
Erskinf. Princ. Sc. Law (1809 ( 35 In this office arc sealed 
. . letters of executorial diligence. 1767 Bl yckstonk Comm. 
II. 508 Leiiers of administration, .whereby ;in executorml 
power to collect atid ndiiiiijister. .is vested in bini. 1796 
iiURNhv Metasfasio I. 68, i received . . the e.xecutorial 
letters against Cardinal Cosci.'L z8jo Ja.mJ';s Old Oak Chest 
I. 49 Two lawyers we.re also there, arranging the execu- 
torial affairs. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gajnoorthys lx, His 
legal and executorial b.ig. 

t B. sh. Scots Law. * Any legal authority em- 
ployed forc-wcuting a decree or sentence of couit* 
(Jamieson). Ohs. 

15*5 Q. Margt. iScotl.) in Miss M. A. £. Wood Lett. R. 
iV Itlust. Ltuties'i^fi^) I. 371 In like manner we liavc super- 
seded cxccotorials ami sharp proccs.s wliith we have on hiuL 
1640 Act 34 Chits. I (1870) V. 287 The eslaies of parli.a* 
menl . . ordeanc.s J>e lordis of Sessione to grant Ictiiri.s and 
other cxecutoricllis againcst the excoiiiinunicat prelates, 
17*8 in Mem. Domestiea 1 tHSg) 12 Letters of horning and all 
other executorials may pass hereupon. 

Szeentorshijp (ekie ki/rt.^jji])). [f. KxRcuTon 

+ SHii*.] The oltice or duly of an executor. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 90 Tliomas i 
Jolms ought no peny to Kalowfyld . . but by way of executor- 
I Bkrv.s lyiary 15 Snpt., If she will nor l:»e ruled, 

I shall fling up my cxeouiorKhip. 1754 R«cii.\«nsON Grnndi. 

XAx. 388 He went to town this morning on 
the affairs of lii.s execulorskiip. 18*3 Lamb Elia, South Sea 
rlonse 1 1867) 7 He made the he.st executor in the world ; he 
w^ plagued with in(:eKs.Ynt executorships accordingly. 

JSZeciltorj^ (ekse ki/rtnri), a. and sb. [ad. I.. 
ex s'ccutdri.ns^ f. ex s ectl/or : see t^XECi’Toh and ! 
-OHV. Cf. P. e.veculoirc.] 


A. aJJ. 

1 . Of or i>ertainin]T to the execution or carrying 
out of a command, decree, law, instructions, etc. 

Bnriom‘s Diary (1838) 111 . 158 The que.stion is 
only executory, not declarative ; only as a direction to your 
Committee. 1706 fir. of Lincoln Ckarfrg jg 'j'his Consti- 
tution, .was., only an Executory Declaration of the Ancient 
Eccic.sia.stical I aw. ^ 1x1734 Noetu Exam, 111. vii. § 30 
594 The Contrivance at last came out of a Gray’s Inn 
Cabal, as the Persons, active in the executory P.art, make 
plain. 1790 Burke Er. Rev. Wks. V. 357 What sort of 
person U a king to command executory service, who ha.s 
no means whatsoever to reward it ? x8^i Gi.adstone Glean. 
VI. xl. 37 The machinery for applying our principles to 
executory detaiks i.s. .very imperfect. 

b. Of a law, etc. : In execution or operation ; 
in force, of force, operative. 

1481 Act X Richard 111 , c. 6 ( 4 The aforesaid Ordinance 
[shall], .be executory from the Feast of the Annunciation. . 
perpetually after to endure. 1649 Sfluen Laws E.ng. it. 
xxviii. (1730) 13* A Law, that was executory all the days of 
Henry Eighth. 1791 St. Papers \x\ Ann. Re^. 139* Their 
decrees arc rendered executory without rcimiring sanction. 
x88a Manch. Guard. 21 July, The Canal Convention . . as 
far .xs France is concerned is only executory after the 
Chamber ha.s ratified it. s6^ Pall Mall. G. 1 3 May 7/2 An 
action on the judgment.. if the court .sees in it nothing con- 
trary to French law .. may be declared executory without 
going into the merits. 

* 2 . Coiioenied or chargerl with the execution of 
a command, decree, law, etc. ; Exkcutivk A. 3 . 

1649 haws Enft. 1. liv. ^1739) 95 The ])Ower of 

Militia is cither the Legislative or Executory power. 1796 
Burkr ( Vr. (1844} IV. 414 A.h far ns I know' Htiyihiiigof 
Mr. Dund.'is’s office, it is merely c.xecutory. x8a9 Hlackio. 

' Mag. XXV. 43 The Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary 
were, rut down, .into mere executory agents of the British 
Government. 1858 (iLaosi one //iW//<v* 1 I. is8 'i'hc lower 
and executory parts of each at thc.se functions . . arc taken 
up. , by deities far inferior to her. 

3 . Lmu. Of acts or dispositions: Designed to 
take or capable of taking full effect only at a future 
time. t)ppo.sed to Executed. 

1592 Wes r i.v/ Ft. Symbol. § 44 (.*, Eucric estate is either 
executed niaintcnant, or executor ie by litnitaikm of vsc. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s. y. Agreement, The third is . . 
Executory, in regard die thing i.s to be done afterwards. 
1767 Black-Htone Comm. n. xx.x. 443 A contract .. may be 
executory, as if they agree to change [horses] next M'cek. 
1818 CoLtijRODKK Treat. Oldlgatiims Contracts I. j6 An 
executory contract., is one ahich is to be subst'^qiicntly 
fulfilled. i8a7 J. Pow'ell .t)e 7 nses II. 203 'i'hc terms of the 
executory trust seemed to import that no conveyance w'as 
to be made to J. until the death of the wife, 1876 Dichy 
Real Prop, vii. 328 Devises of future interests in land, or, 
as they were called, executory devises. 

t 4 . Of or pertaining to an executor or to his 
duties; ~ KxECUTOJtiAL. Ohs. rar€’~^. 

1580 in .SpoUiswotxl I fist. Clt. Stot. (1677) iii. 164 'I'he 
l<ector..of the University must l.»e ex*miptcd from all .. 
burdens that may abstract them from attending the youth, 

I such as Tulury, Curatory, Executory, and the like. 

I B. sh. 

I +1- = Executorship, Execttry. Ohs.rarc^K 

I 1496 Dives Paup. (W. de W.) i.\. vi. 355/2 Thiiin th.at 
I li.'ivc my.sgolen them by my.spiirchacc, or by withholdyngc 
i of dette, or by false executoryc. 

2. An executive body (sec ExKOUTrvK H. a). 

>868 W. T. Thornton in Fortn. Rev. May 521 Unionist 
execiitorics have all the i«i|uisitc capacil y for practising the 
compulsion with which current belief charges them. 

Ezecutreas (ekseki/Htrcs). 'iOhs. Also 6 
oxequetresse. [a. OF. exeeuteres.se , fern, of e.xe- 
iuicur : sec Executor.] = ExiX'UTRFX. 

1591 Trouh. Raigne K. John 27 A will indeed.. 

Wherein the diucll is an ouerscer, And prowddame Klianor 
sole Exfcutrcsse. c x6oo Distracted Emp. 11. i. in Biillcn 
O. /V. (1884) 111 . 187 But how fares 'I’he Einpressc now, my 
dc.ar exe<iucirc:wc ? 1818 in Todu ; hence in mod. Diets, 

i' Ezexutrice. Ohs. Also 5 executorioo, 
-tryse. [(? a. AF. *e.xecutrice) ad. L. exeeutrue-m 
(nom. executrix) ; see next. Cf. It. €secutnceL\ 

^ next. 

f 13^4 Chauckr Troyins iii. 568 O Fortune, e.xenijtricc of 
I werJis! 1410 E. E. 11882) 17 Y lie-quc]ie. .my godys 
to Jone my wyff. .myn Executorice Cheff.^ <^> 4 So Mirour 
Salueu'ioun 1197 Ourc ladie. .wold be purified to be of the 
hiwe Executricc. xsa6 in F.t^. Gitas (1870) 254 Agnes 
Lenche iny wife, Whom I ordeigne..my soole Execiitrice. 
Z594 O.REW Tasso (i 38 ii 79 Wcaue thou the web begun by 
my detiice, Of waric .age os bold executricc. 

Ezeentriz (ckse kb/triks). PI. -trices, [a. 
incd.L. executrix, fern, of ex[s)ecutor: see Ex- 
ecutor.] A female executor ; esj^. a woman ap^ 
pointed by a testator to execute his will. 

1503 Itiiry /f 7 //r (18501 95 Of this my testament and last 
will I make inym executrix the seid Anne my wylT. a 1577 
SirT. Smith Comnnv. Eng. {iGig) 120 [Wives] bee.. made 
at the death of their husbands eyilier sole or chiefe execu- 
trices of his l.T.st will and TrstninKnt. 1650 Bulwkr An- 
ihr^met. xxii. 249 Unlesse tb« intelligences the Aecutriccs 
of Gods providence have used ibis Art in some Region. 
1765 Hlack.si'oN£ Comm. i. xvii, A female . . at seventeen 
may be executrix. 18x7 J. Powell Devises 1 1 . 33 A testator 
..appointing his wife S. sole executrix of his will 
I fence t Zxe outriziMp. Ohs. rare-^, the 
olfice of executrix. 

z6m Gavton Pteas. Notes iv. viiL 229 The executrixship 
of all IS thine. 

Ezeentry (’cksekiz^tri). A-, [f. Execut{0)r 
^ +-y:J.] a. “s Exrcutoksuip. b. ‘The general 


name given to t)ie moveable estate and effects 
of a defunct* (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 1861). 

s6m in Boyd's lion’s Ftottfers(i 9 si^ App. 28/a Accompt 

of Mr. Zachary fioid’s Executry and Movable C*oods. 17M 
Krskinf. Princ. Sc. Law (*809) 428 Kxecutry, though it be 
.sometimes said to carry a certain degree of representation 
of the decciLsed, is proiierly an dflicc. 1843 Tait's Afag^. X. 
314 Having IKrforinecl the last sad offices of friendship, .we 
.shared their executry among the survivors. 1885 Law Rep. 
10 App. Ca.se.s 45^ Our said Lords . . should remove the 
defenders from their said office of trust and executry. 
t Ez6*def V. Ohs, [f. L. exedSre, i. ex- out + 
edLrt to cat.] tram. To eat out, corrode. 

1669 Evf.lyn Syiva (1776) 349 A bar of iron, .exeded and 
consumed with Rust. 1759 Monthly Rev. Jan. 6g The 
.'intient piece of mon^. .is not the least blurred or exeded. 
1754 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 688 All metallic sub- 
stances, except gold, are exeded from plaihu by the simple 
acids. 

Ezedent (cks/tlcnt), a. [ad. 1.. exedenUem, 
pr. jiplc. of cxedpre : see Exkde.] * Eating up ; 
consuming; ulcerating* {Syd, Soc. Lax. 1884), 
tEze'dify, V. Ohs. rare. In 7 exoodifle. 
[ad. L. cxxdificd-re to build up, construcl, f. ex- 
\ mlificd-re\ set* Euify.] tram. To build up; 
to complete, finish. 

rt 1617 1 *. Bavnk Diocesan's Tryallw^TiO 76 The. .exmdi- 
fying of the Ixxly of Christ. X64Z ' Smf.ctymnuus' I'ind. 
Apisw. U 13 Bishops are given, .not to lay foundations, or 
to exa'.dific some imperfect beginnings. 

KEzedra, ezhedra icks/dra, eksrdra). Pi. 
8 -9 exedrm, -hedrie. [a. I., exedra, f. (ir. l£- (see 
Ex- prcf.'t) + fSpa a sitting place. Cf. F. ex^dre.] 

1 . Ancient Arch. a. ‘ The portico of the pala\stra 
or gymn.asium in which disputations of the Icanied 
were held among the ancients ; also, in private 
houses, the pastas or vestibule, used for convcisa- 
lioiT (Parker Gloss. Archil. 1874'. 

1706 PuiLLiFS (ed. Kersey), F.xedrx. 183a Cf.m. Poppt- 
pnttnn I. vi. 90 The vcstibulum and the exedra. 1841 W. 
Si'Ai.niNc: Italy tf It. 1 st. I. 189 Excilrrc, the usual .scenes of 
the afternoon slumher. x8^ R. A. Vaughan Ess. Rev. 
1 . 5 He .sees lhem...sitiing in the .shady retirement of the 
exbedra, discussing their theories. 

b.=-AE8r8 3 b (I : cf. Cathedra. 

1715 tr. Dupins Eccl, Hist, i-j/h c. I. v. 69 The Preacher 
was plac’d in a ('hair lifit-d up, wliich the ancients called. . 
Exedra. 1849-76 (jWilt Arckit. Gloss, s. v. APsis,T\ie 
hi.sliop’s throne . . U’as srnnetimes culled cxheilra. *875 
Parker Gloss. Aprhif., Exedra, ii.sedas synonymous with 
Cat lied t il, for a throne or scat of any kind. 

2. (8wi quots.) 

1850 Wealis, Diet, Terms, E.redrn..{i by-place, or jiitty. 
1875 Parker Gloss, Anhit., Exedra or Exhedra, a reces.s 
or large niche in a wall . . sometimc.s applied to a porch or 
ch.'ipcl wliich ]>iojei:ts from a larger huilding. 

Exeom, var. form of J*)xkmk Sc. 
t EzeGrezna’tiCy rr. Ohs. rare [as if f. Or. 
^iLtjyrjfsar- stem of*i£i)yrj/sa explanation (f. ILrjyi- 
fcrdai: sec Exeukhis) + -10.] Kxiilanaloiy. 

1683 E, Hot»KKR Pp'f Ep. to Pordage’s Mystic Div, ma 
By waic of an Exegcrn.'iiic Character. 

Exegence, -oncy, -ent, obs. IT. Exiof.nce, etc. 
Ezegesis (cksfdj^f’sis). [a. Or. f. 

ilrtyifaOai to interpret, f. (see IDx- pref. '^) f 
i)yUisOai to gnifle, lead. Cf. F. if.v^'tV^.] 

1 . Explanation, cxposJ!ion (of a sentence, word, 
etc.); esp. the interpretation of Scripture or a 
Scriptural passage. 

1893 in Orauu Trchnol. Diet., Exegesis, an explication of 
words or an elucidation of sentences, a 1898 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Rew. ff PunishPH. Notes (1853! 433 ’I'lie cxcge.sis of 
Scripture is condneted by instil 111 ing inquiry into what 
certain parlies understood. *857 Gladstonk Glean. VI. 
xix. 59 That most wretched consumiiiulioii, which rediicc.s 
I all cxcge.sis to a profane and deluding art. 2876 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dogma A very sm.^!! experience of Jewish exe- 
gesi.s will convince us. 

b. An exiilaiiatory note, a gloss. 

Sacrilege ftandl. App. 33'! nc Septuaginl makes the 
23. vers, but as an Exegesis of the former verse, a 1638 
Mkde Chr. Sacrif. v, Wks. it. (1672) 364 KAdcriY tow dpruv 
and irporrrvxai, Breaking of Bread and Prayers, are to be 
referred to Koivtoriq ('otnmuiiion, a.s the Exegesis thereof. 
X653 W. StLATER ljun.) Fun. Serm. ji654) 5 The exegesis 
and exposition of the former [exprcHsion]. 1751 Ciiamuers 
Cyct. s. v., ’] he second [word] is only an exegesi.s, or ex- 
planation of the first. 

C. An expository discourse. 

. X797'5i in Chamricks Cyc/. Heocc 1839 in Webster ; and 
in some mud. Diets. 

t 2 . Algebra. (.See quot.) Obs. 

1706 PHn.i.ii^ (ed. Kersey), F.xegesis Numerosa . . the 
Numeral, or Lineal Solution, or Extraction of Roots, out of 
Adfected Equations. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v, 
Ezttget^ (c'k.sfd.^f t). [ad. Gr. ^rppirqs an ex- 
pounder, interpreter, f. i^ijyUaOai (see PIxeqesib) : 
cf. F. exLyHe.] An expounder, interpreter. 

1 . Greek Antiq. At Athens, one of those three 
members of th| Eumolpidie, whose province it 
was to interpret the religious and ceremonial law, 
the signs in tne heavens, and oracles. 

Z730-6 in Bailky (folio\ Exe^fes^ persona among the 
Athenians learned in the laws of the juris conBuIti ; whom 
the judges used to consult in capital cases, A W. 
Ward ir, Curtins' Greece 11 . ii, iv. 19 Apollo himself was 
the supreme Exegete, th? ultimate source of legality. 
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EXXMPLABIirESS. 


BZBGBTZS8. 

2. One who expUint or interprcta difficult pas> 
sages ; one skilled in exegesis ; an expounder. . 

Ellicott Comm, Gai. Pref. («d. 2) 25 For the former 
[Chryiiostom] . . a.s an excgctc. l eotertaiit the greatest rc' 
.spcct. 187a Contem^, Rn>, XX I. 74 Goodwin, an exe^cte 
..hardly second to Chilling worth. xSflft PLimnJiE 
in Prison 364 Unrivalled ulan exegete of Scripture. 

lilEzegdtes [a. (in 

see prec.J (See qtiots.) 

1846 Grotc 6Vmv 1. i. 1. 83 'I'he exegetes or local guide 
and interpreter belonging to each temple, .recounted to 
curious strangers these traditional narrativta. /iuti. 11854) 

I. 38 1 The Theban exegetes assured Pausanias of ibis fact. 

SzOgetiC (eksf(l,:$c'tik), a, and sfi. [tld. Gr. 

^(ijyrfTiKui, f. ^^rjyUaBai : see Exegesis. Cf. Fr. 
A. a^j, 

1 . - Exegetical. Const, c/, 

x6s5-6o Stanley //i.sf. Philos. (170x1 175/1 Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds Hyphegetick, and Excgctick. 
1677 Gai.e Crt. Gentiles II. iv, 187 Plato oft ..joins" them 
tl..aw and Order] together as cxcgclic e.'xch of other. i8ox 
W. Tavixik in Monthly Mag;. XII. 577 It is . . behind the 
prei^.ent state of excgetic knowledge. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rest. II. IV. iv, 'riiis strange aiittigraph Letter the National 
Assembly decides . . on transmitting to the Eighry*three 
Departments, with exegetic commentary. 1841 G. S. Fabkr 
Pt winc'. Lett. (18441 I. 2(;6 note^ 'i’hc eliaut is exegctic 
nnd exi»l.ansitory of what Kcineriu.s had said just before. 

2 . A/^. [after morl.L. so used by Vieta 

in 1600.] 'I’he distinctive epithet of Vieta’s pro- 
cess (see Exegesis 2) for the solution of equations. 

1843 De Morgan in Penny Cyct. XXV. 317 His [Viela's] 
extension of the antient rules for division and extraction of 
the scpiarc and cube roots to the exegetic process for the 
solution of all equations. 

B. .r/L 1. (ir. i^^yrjriKi^ (see quof.). 

Z838 Sir \V. Hamilton Loj^ic xx.\iv. (i86fi) 11 . iq{» _'J'he 
An of Interpretation, called, .technically Hermeneutic or 
Excgelic. 

2 . //. (after Gr. rd KxeRetUal 

theoh ^ : see Exegetii^aIi. 

zSxa J. H. Newman .SVv>/c Uuiv. Educ. 17 Aqiiila, Sym- 
macTius. .have siipplic-.d matcri.Tls for primitive cxcgctic.s. 
1864 Carlyle hredk. Gf. IV. 310 An uncommonly frugal 
rate of imrd, for a man skilled in llcriiieheutics, lleliraics 
. . Kxegetics, etc. 

Exegetical (eks/( l,:;e*tikal ' ,/z. [f.as prec. -f -Ah.] 
tl. Of the nature of a gloss; e.vplanatory. 
Const, of, to. Ohs. 

a 16x3 W. pFMm.E Exf. .?r<T<7nT»3^ (1629^ >»S fhis T^xege- 
ticall interpretation of tfii.s place .sounds harshly. zd4a W. 
PiMCK Senn, 32 The one vcr.se is exegeticall to the other. 
x666 J. Sjwmi (.)/// yl,i>e (cd. ai 135 Life, and .soul, and 
spirit, are.. often made exegetical one of another. 17*1 
ICodroju (.orr, (18431 11. 553, 1 take thi.s jiroposition to be 
exegetical. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of exegesis, 

exposition or interpretation ; es/>. of the Scrip- 
liirea; expository. theology', that branch 

of theological learning which deals with the inter- 
pretation of the Seriptures and the subjects there- 
with connected ; " E.xegctks. 

1838 9 Hat.lam Ilht. IAt, (18(14) IV. ii. iv. 57 In the. .exe- 
gclical theology, llic: F.ngli.sh divines had already t.akcn a 
conspicuous station. 1^4 Stani.i y ArnoUl (18381 1 . iii. 
148 Dogmatical instriirtion .. conveyed, .in a )>raclical or 
e.xvi'etii’al shape. 186a 11 . J. Rosn in Replies to Kss. ^ Rev, 
120 lie has a(trilju(e«l to Jerome exegetical absurdities. 

3 . Of or pertaining to etegetics. 

1884 .Vcineonf. 4* Indi^. 14 Feb. 157/1 Kxegctical study is 
not now to him. 

Ezeifetically (eksAl.i^e-tikali), adv. [f. prec. 
f-LY-J In .an exegetical manner ; +a. Hy way 
of gloss or explanation, Ohs. b. In an expository 
manner. 

<11638 Meiie Chr. Sacri/. iv. Wks. 11. 361 Here you see 
Oblations nnd Eucharists exegetically joined together. 
165^ I^KAKSON Creeii 1 . 201 'I'hc ‘form of a servant’ rxe- 
geticuiiy continued Mil the likenes.s of man’, n 17x0 Br. 
Tlui.r. /FLf. (171.1) L 200 I’liis is not added excgetieally, or by 
way of Exposition. 1845 K. Jkhb in Emycl. Metro/. ('1847) 

II . 675/1 The si!icncc of jurisprudence properly admits of 
iH'ing treated in four ilinferciu ways, philosophically, didao 
tically or dogmatically, and cxcgeliu'dly. 

Ezege'tiBt (eks/'d^rtut). [f. Gr. 

(see ExBliETK) + -I8T.] = Kxkgktr 3. 
x848Gi!.o. F.liot in Li/e Iii. (1887) iot, T speak loan expert, 
enced cxegetist. i88a 3 .Schafr Emycl. Reliz. Knoxvl. 1 . 
640 Diodorus . . w.as, as an exegetist, one of tM ma.stcr.H of 
the Antiochi.an school. 

Exeime, obs. form of Ex kme v. Sc, 

Exelent, obs. form of ExcEJiLioT. 
Exeleuthero'stomize, v. nome^mi. [as if ad. 
Gr. *k^f\€v$(po(nonl(-€ii*i f. out IXthBfpm free 
+ trT 6 fia mouth.] tra/ts. To .spe.ak out freely. 

1834 Badiiam Jlalieut. iRt 'fhe heroes of the Iliad - -shall 
w'c md« it to live, or exe)enthero.< 3 tomue it and die?— are 
for the most part lx)orH. 

Exeltree, obs. form of Axi.k-tuee. 
Ezembryonate icksc mliri,iVn«>t'i, a. Bot. [f. 
Ex- pref^ + mcd.I^. embrySn-cH^^ -atk.] 

1866 Treas, Bot., Exembryonaie, a name given to cryp- 
tograms in consequence of their spores r.-at containing an 
embryo. 

tEzeill6| V. Chiefly .Vf. Obs, Also 6 9 ex- 
eem(e, 7 exelme, exJme. [ad. L. eximuVct f. ex- 
out + emigre to take. For the phonology cf. redeem.'] 
1 . irans. To set free, release: B„ from a pay- 


ment, an obligation, from obedience to (a law, 
rule, etc. ) ; ^ Exemi*t v. 4 a and b. 

1563 Daviuson Anew, Kentudy ^ in Wodr, Soc. Misc, 
(1844/251 The Gentiles that bcIevtK is exemit fra the laiwof 
Mo)'sc.s. 1639 ProcL Chos. J. Sco/l. a [WcJ cximed all 
mini.stcrs at tlieir entry from giving any other oath than, 
etc. rcx6s7 BALKorR Aiim Stiff. <1824-5) H 

All knowen merchants . . wer exeimed from talcing this 
otfie. 1713 P. Linusav Interest Scot. 17.4 So niany of them 
[foreign Materials] as are used at ptiblick Bleach -fields, 
should be exeemed from the Payment of Duty. 1814 Scoit 
ir/tv. xii, He hath no title to be cxeciued from the obliga- 
tions of the code of poliienes.s. 

b. from pain, a i^enalty, etc. ; also simply ; « 
Exemit V, 4 c. 

1578 in .SiH)tiiswood Hist. Ck, Scot, vi. (1677) ugo Nor 
doth it agree with the Scripture that they should be ex* 
eeined from the correction of their brethren. isj^Com/nend. 
rerses in Jas. Ps Ess. Pvesie (Arb.) xo My inindc exemed 
was from caire. 1637 (fiLLKsric EufC.-PoO. Ccrem. 11. vii. 

29 His Majesties Auclority, did . .cxecine the anii-mcrs frrtm 
the jpaines of probation. 1647 IT. Mohr Song oJ, S oul ii. in. 

IV. 11, It no- man can exeem from miseries. 1716 J. Row 
in JVodrow Corr. (1843) 11 . 135 He had paid his ce.ss; yet 
this cxccined him not. 

2 . 'I'o take aw'ay, remove ; also, to select, except 
from ;»E.\emit v. i, 3. 

<1 160S Montgomerik Misc. Poemsx\X\. 59 Beulles freshest 
florish, fair, Exemed clcin.* from Loves lair. 1640 Canterb. 
Self-Convict. 63 'ilicy exeeinc alj tcncLs controverted this 
day among any Christians from being the Subject of hurcsic. 
0x651 Calukhwoou Hist. Kirk\\A\y\ XL 342 She did what 
she could to exeine all fcare and doiibts out of his minde. 
x688 Ess. on Magistracy in Harl. Mhc. (1808) I. 5 h'xpress 
liberty is a Htipulution, whereby some things are by express 
paction eximed from the power of the .Sovereign. 

t E*Z 61 Iliet (t, Obs. rare. [ad. I*, eximi us 
distinguislicd, f. see prec. Cf. OF. f.t’- 

emwe.) Excellent, illustrious. 

Z497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. A ij 4 I’hc exemie pro* 
phetc Y.say exhorteth nl inankynde. 

Exempill, obs. form of Example. 
t Eze*llLplabl0| Obs. [ad. med.l.. cxem- j 
j pliibilisy f. exemplar Exemplar .r/;.] ‘ That m.ay | 
be imitated* (Bailey 1731-61). i775inAsn. 1 
Exemplar (egj'.c mplai), sb. Forms : 4 5 cx- I 
omplaire, -ayre, «> -6 exemplare, 5 - exemplar, i 
exemplaire, n.. . excmplairc \ see Exam- I 

j'LAK. The mod. form is partly a descendant of 
this, partly an adoption of L. exemplar ^ -drey sb., 
orig. neut. of cxcmplaris adj. ; sec next.] 

1. person or thing which serves as a model 
for imitation; an example. P'ormcrly also, fa 
pattern for work : cf. Sabipleu. 

1431-50 Vc.fiigden (Rolls) 1 . 5 In this tyme . . thcxein- 
plares of acciones spectaWe scholdc not be patent. 1490 
Caxton AV//y<^./jrxi.ii89o) 41 (Nature] haihc produced hym 
[Aeneas] f«/r to make one fayer chief werkc to thexeinplayre. 

; ofalle other. 1530 Palsgr. 157 i ‘m cxent/le, an exemplar ! 
i fjr .a woman to worke by. 1549 Laiimek Sernr. hef. 
j Kdw, 1 7 (Arb.) 109 Christ is the . . patroiie and the exeiii* | 

! pl.ar, (hat all preachers otighte to folow'c.^ 1694 Pi.>.Mi'«i-;i ^ 

I Poems, Death Q. Mary 128 Him for her high exemplar .she i 
I design’d. 1744 E/ita/h in Brand Hist. NeixHastle (1789) ; 

! I. 676 His^ iSiasicr’s presence will reward .. his virtues by i 
a im/re intimate converse with the great Exemplar. 1^3 ! 
T. Maurick Ind. Autig. (i8uf>) 1 . 105 It is impossible for I 
the artist to tieviate from the exemplar l^eforc him. 1875 
JowKTT Plato <cd. 2) V. 25 'J’lie Kepublic is . . the pattern 
of .all other states and the exemplar of hiim.an life. 

tb. =- Example 3 b. Obs. rare- \ 

*393 Dow'KR Conf. TL 31 Fulfilletl of slouthes exemplairc 
'Tliere is yet one his secretaire. And he is cicped negligence. 

2 . 'Fhc model, pattern, or original after which 
.something is made ; an archetype whether real or 
ideal. 

a 1618 Ralkigh (J.\ The idc.a and exemplar of the world i 
was first in God. Raleigh's Ghost 158 Christ w’.as like j 
to Moses, as . . the Exemplar, or .S, ample [is] to the image. 
1715 Watts Logic 1. iii § 3 Real ideas are Mich as . , have 
real objects or exemplars, w’hich did, or do. . actually exist. 
1819 Jah. Mill Hum. il//W(i369) I. viii. 251 The external 
exemplars according to which individual llniigv were made. 
188a Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 269 A spiritual world, which 
was the ardielype and exemplar of the visible. 

3 . An instance, example ; a parallel instance, a 
parallel. 

1677 Half. Prim, Orig. Man. 1 . 1 26 It doth give me not 
only an undeniAbto evidence, hut an exemplar in analogy 
iiiiu explication. 1863 Gko. Eliut Rontola 1. vi, Those fri- 
volous productions of which Luigi Puld has furnished the 
inost peccant exemplar. 1866 II. rmLi-u-s riwrr. Pa/er 
Curr. 11 . II Modern history is not wanting in exemplars. 

4 . A typical instance ; a ly|)e, specimen (of a 
class) ; a typical embodiment or ]x^rsoni(ication (of 
a quality, system, etc.). 

x6s6 Sanderson Serm, (1680^ 131 There is scarce to be 
found such another complete Exemplar of .a wicked Magis- 
trale Cains Vcrrrsj. ck676 Souiii Sernr. U\nicily 
IVisd. (1715) L 340 Cromwell, .the. .grand Exemplar of 
Hypocrisy. 1744 Harris I'hree Treat, iii. n. (1765' 216 
An Offer to paint them a Helen, as a Model and Exemplar 
of the ino.st exquisite Beauty. i8xs W'oodhoush 
xxiv. 2.^8 A kind of sample and exemplar of almost all As- 
tronomical processes. f8w Thihi.wau. Greece IV. xxxv. 
361 Si.syphus, the legendary exemplar of cunning. t86a 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (18^/7) I. xvii. 323 They are the true 
exemplars of the graspini^ and worldly clergy of ail ages. 
x868 lIuLPS Reaimah xii. (1876) 30.^ I'he friendship be- 
tween a dog and a inan is the highest form and exemplar of 
; friendship. 


6. A * copy’ of a book, etc. 

*539 Taverner Ribte Prxf., To amend the same Idefiuit] 
according to the tnie exemplars. 1570 Un.LiNr.sLKY Enciid 
XV. Introd. 431 In the Grckc exemplars are found in thi.s 
IS, hooke only 5 propositions. 1665 t'Ail. Trans. 1 . 102 
11 is second Tome, whereof he lately presented some Exem- 
plars to his Friends. 1864 Hazi.itt A'. Pad*oetry IV. i 
Alany )».amphlcts , . remain to us only in a single exemplar. 
X875 ScRiVENEK Leci. Grk. Test. i. 4 All exemplars of the 
same edition resemble each other. 

t Ezamplar, a. Obs. Also 5 ezemplair(e, 
7 exemplare. [ad. (either through F. exemplairc or 
directly) L. cxcmpldr-is (see -arI), f. exemplwul] 
L Typic.al ; IOxemplary a. 2. 

1570 Df.k Math. Pref, 3 The F.xemplar Niimlicr of all 
tbiiiges Numerable, a 1668 Davrnant To the Queen 
Poems (1673) 246 That .Sand ’s th'exunipl.ar Seed, by which 
w'e know liAw th’ Hour’s of the ensuing Year will grow. 

2 . Of a |ieimlty ; -- Exemplary a. 3. 

x5n R. Parkk tr. Mendouas China 92 Cuockoldes . . arc 
punished with exemplar puni.shmcnLs. i6a6 T. K. Canssin's 
Holy Crt. 41^ If he were found culpable, of such a vill.any, 
he would inflict an exempLar punishincnt vrmn him. 1639 
G. Daniel y:V< 7 /rr. xix. 10 He shall l>e worne with ranke 
Itirirmities, Corrupt, and made Exemplar to the Eyes Of 
otlier Men. Z656 (rowi.F.Y Das'ideis iv. 120 Ely's curs'd 
House th' exempLar Vengeance bears Of all their Blood. 

3 . Likely to become an example or precedent; 
extraordinary, flagrant; *= liXKBfPLAltY a. 4. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § COuc judicial and ex- 
emplar iniquity in the face of the world doth trouble the 
fountains of justice more than [etc.], a 1634 Charm an Riv. 
Honour VlVs. (i87;)i III. 331 'J’hat which on others would 
be filling justice, ('ll!, .your, .son wil be cxemidar trucllie. 

4 . =» K.\k.mplary 6. 

rt475 Parienay 6377 Tliys I.ady full swcle nnd ryght dc* 
hoMitir, '1*0 all other I.adc.s exeniplair. a 1500 Ei&toer A- 
Leaf Ixxii, Tin: nine ciowned be very cxemplaire, Of .alt 
honour longing to chivalry. 1603 Flohio Montaigne • 163.1) 
3 Having with .an unmatched countennnee and exeinpl.ar 
coiistaiicie endured these two .atTront.s. ]6si Donnk Serm. 
xxi. 205 Exemplar men that might be our patterns for 
sobriety. J.ond. Gaz.'So. 1864.1 Vour Exemplar and 

happy Goycrninetil in Church and Stale. 1706 Dk Fol 
Jure Div'. xn, 273 Exemplar Vcrtiie took the Reins in 
llatid. 1739 ‘ R. IiV'LL ' Ir. Grohianus 39 Like his thy Life, 
like his thy Manners be; And shine exemplar to Posterity. 

b. Having the force of an example. 

164a Cha.s. l. Ansio. Petit. Lds. SfCom. 17 June 6 The 
Fidelity, of His gond .Subjects of this County, which Jlc 
h<4H.'s wall prove e.veniplar over His whole K.ingdoiii. 

Hence t SxB'mplarly atlv.y by means of ex- 
ample; in an exemplary or signal manner. 

z6a6 T. H. Caussin 5 Holy Crt, (1C34) Aijb, A JMous 
Puccrie, who exemplarlv makclli gi>od, what diffiiscdly 
is hcere handled. 1676 \V. Row Contn. Plaids Aulebivg, 
xii. iilUS) 413 Duty wnirh lielh .. more eminently and ex- 
enipkirly on the M’iiji:,lei.s of the Gospel. 
E:Z61llpla*riC| t*. t'are. [f. I^XRMPLAIi sb. A *ic.] 
.Serving as an fxemjdar. 

1836 <1. S. FaiuvH Election (1842) 311 The typical or exem- 
plarit' Elci.tion r>f ihe L<>raclitcs under the laiw. 

Ezemplarily Tor proimnc. cf. Exemplary , 
adv. Also 7 -aryly. [f. ICxkmplauv a. + -LY-^] 
In an exemplary mariner. 

•j" 1 . in various obs. senses : As an cxamitlc, pat- 
tern, or archetype; by way of example or illustra- 
tion; signally, conspicuously. Cl. ExemiUiARY 
2, 4/ 

1634 Sir T. HivBnKRT '/ivir/. (1677) 114 'I'liese wiki dogs 
..vuty their species; ;is cxcmplarily wo see iu the In- 
dian Ounce, which Is the product of an Euiop.e:iii cat. 
a 1677 B.XHkuw IVks, 1686 it. 341 Hence .. he could ..de 
scril/e an exact copy of righteousness for us to transcribe ; 
shewing ns cxemplarily how as men we .should beliavi; oui 
selv*?s, 1678 t .'i.’uw'oKTii Intt ll, Syst. 503 Cousiuerjitions i>l' 
the Deity a.s vcrtually and e.\'emplarily contcining all things. 
Z683 E. Hookkk Pref. Ep. to Por.fage's Mystic Div. :*i 
Sin is not only, .in private, connived at. .but autoriiaiivl.v, 
exemplarily and 1 )iaboli(:ly, in public, rountenanccil. 
a X703 Burkitt On .V. /'. Luke vl 19 How rare it i.s to find 
those who are eininenlly great, exenipUrily good? 

2 . By way t»f iletcrrcrit example or warning. 

ifiay Haklw ill A/ol, iv. xiv. 1 (1630)503 .Some he pitn 1 .sh- 
etli cxemplarily in the world. 1684 Lend. Gnz. No. 195^3 H is 
Kxcelleiii-y. . l^ing resolved to have the promoters of these 
Tumults r.xcuiplnrily punished. 1774 W ilkks (IV/rr. (180s) 
IV. iSo The perfidy of the French, .and the treachery of the 
Dutch, were cxtanplarilychastisod. iB8oSala iii///;rr/. Lotid. 

18 Dec. 587 Their leaders. . were exuniplnrily hanged. 

3 . So US to deserve imitation. 

s6si CoiGR. Exem/laircment, e.xcmnlar!ly; for others to 
follow, or lo take example hy. idaj b<»NNE Serm. iii 20 
Such as were noted to 1 /c* exeinplarily religious and sanc- 
tified men. 1754 Riciiarpson (1781) HI. ix. 62 

^lr<.. GIdhani. .lived now very happily and very cxemplarily. 
1858 Holland Titconrb's Lett, 1. 173 'Fhc cast iron hus- 
band. . provides for Ids family exemplarily. 1876 BANCRo^T 
Hist. S. 1 . viii, 226 Fixemplarily faithful to his country 
and to its prince. 

£xeiiiplarin68S (for pronunc. cf. ExeM' 
plaky). Also 7 8 ezaniplarinesB. [f. a.s prec. 4 * 
-NKsa.] The <iiiality of being exemplary. 

1 . The quality of being worthy of imitation; 
fitness to serve .i-s a model for imitation. 

>650 Davknant Condibert Pref., Wit . . U, in Divines, 
Hiuiiiliiy, Examplariness 1651, 1673 Exeinplarintssj, 
and Moderation. Attkbbuky Disc Lady Cutis to 

'I'hc Exenq/larincss of her Behaviour call’d oil the Eyes of 
several to ohserve it. 175a Caktk Hist. Eng. 111 . 619 The 
examplarines-s of her conduct. /Idd. IV. 337 I'hc cxem- 
plariiicss of their lives. 1883 Sciiaff EncycL Kelig. Knrrwl. 
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EZEUFLABITY. 

11. 97 ^/a [P. TTcnry] is remembered for the purity and cx- 

fijnpla'ritiess of his life. 

1 2. The quality of being likely to be taken ns 
an example ; prominence. Obs. 

1665 Boyi.k Oi'cns, Rgjl. iv. xii, The exemplariness and 
influence as well of their licin>;s*1 vices as of their virtues. 

Xizeniplarity (egzcmpljeTiti^ [f. L. «vw- 
plar-h + -ITY. Cf. Kr. txemplariic^ The qu.ality 
of being exemplary. Cf. Exkmpi.aky a. 3 and 6 . 

I. The quality of being fit to serve ns a model 
or pattern for imitation; exemplary conduct; 
exemplar iness ; also, an instance of such conduct. 

2619 IlRfNi ir. Siarp^s Canuc. Trent (1676) 134 His Holi- 
ness should send ten or twelve Prelates . . men rare, of ex- 
cmplarity and learnin£|[. 1644 J. tJoonwiN Fif;hting 
Croii 39 Such exeniplnrities of life and conversation, which 
arc sunctiiied and appointed by Clod. s68i H. Muri: A'.r^. 
UrtH. iv. la; noU, John, .having by the exeniplarity of his 
l.ife . . dr.wn the eyes of all so upon him. 1789 Bf.ntham 
Prim Legist, xvii § 13 The properties of exeniphirily and 
b ui'ality seem to pursue the same immediate et)d though by 
different courses. x868 IIkow.sing King 4- Bk. xii. 271 
Defunct in faith and cxemplarity. 

1 2. The quality or fact of acting as an example 
or pattern. Obs 

a 1677 Harrow If'ks 1686 TIT. 33 Some performances tof 
our l.ordj. .were done for exemplarity. 

t 3. rite riuality or Tact of acting as an example 
or warning. OAr. 

2648 Cromwki.l Let, 21 Sept. (Carlylc\ I hone the exem- 
plnrity of justice will testify for us our creat. ck-testaiion of 
the fact. 1660 Jer. Tavlok Putt. Dnhit. iv. iv. ir Not 
upon any direct account of justice, but . . fur terror and exem- 
plaritv 

t Sx 6 *llivlari 2 e» V. Oht. mre-^. [f. lixKM- 

PLAU + -JZK.j 'Po illustrate by exanqilc. 

Hence Exe'inplarizing ///. a. 

x65aGAi;LF Magasirom. 103 I'hc historizing or exemplar- 
izing Iw/jr/r/w/iv/exemplanizingl .Xstrologcrs. 
Exemplary Cfgzcmplari, e'g/.emi)lari\ a, and 
ad7f. Also 6-7 exemplarie, 6 0 oxamplary, 7 
exeraploary. [f. late L. txe.mpldrds (see Exem- 
plar rt. and -AHYli), f. excmplum\ A. adj, 

I I. Of or pertaining to an example ; furnishing 
examples. Ohs, 

1623 CocKKKAM, K.rt Mjdarii't of or belonging to an ex- 
ample. 1640 J. Mauuk (titlr) Cervantes’ h'.xemplarie No- 
velfs. ,^,1^9 R* Hoi.osw(»rih in .Spurgeon^ Tiras, Dtir'. 
IN. exxiii. -j. ft is an exemplary particle, to stir them [men| 
up to do the like. in C.‘oi.i:.s. x8m (A'VAm The 

Exemplary Novels of \r. dc Cervantes Saavedra. 

2. That may serve as a s|ieciincn or type ; in a 
typical form ; typic-al. 

2614 Si- IDEM Tifit'S /Aw/. 5, I allow, th.at a Family . . w.as 
as an cxeniplaryMoiiarclue. ^ 1670 Milton I fist. Eng. in. 

I t8si) 94 'i'his third Hook having to tell of accidents various 
and exemplary. 2683 Ir. Erasmus* M<>ri:e Em , 31 The 
two Cato's .arc cxcnipl.iry instances. 2878 K I'Ski.v S'f'tes on 
Turner 72 Four exemplary drawings he. .[Turner] made for 
specimens. 

b. Serving for an illustration ; illu.strative. 

1630 Fcm.er ftidy Jl'ar v, xxiv. (i647> ^ 7 * Excrnplarj’ is 
the Coal of Oorge yilllers Duke of Hurkingham ; five 
.Scallop-shells on a plain Cmsse, speaking his prcder.cssours 
valour iu the Holy w;arre. 2827 W. 'I'aylor in Mxmthly Rr.=, 
LXXXII. 82 Collecting exemplary passages which can only 
assist a reader to infer the lueiuiiug of <1 \«ord by indiiciion. 

3. Of a penally, dam.ngea, etc. : Such a.s may 
semi for a warning, or act as a deterrent. 

1603 Kmolles Hist, Turks (1638) 196 The Christians 
sent by T.azarus. ..sufiered many of them exemplary punisli- 
ment. ax 66 t I'uu.CR IForifiies {xi^o) III. 99 His justice 
w.'is exemplary on thieves and robbers. 17^ tr, Eallin's 
Anc. Hist. (18271 III- VII. 298 He tfxjk an exempbary von- 
geanre. 2809 Obsenfcr 7 May, From the frc(|iicncy of this 
ofifence, it became necessary to punish it w'ith exemplary 
.severity. ^ 2888 I^kycr Amer. Commxv, II. .App. The 
plaint i^, in addiiton to the actual damage, may . . recover 
exeinulary damages. 

to. rhrascs: To be exemplary \ to become a 
warning. To make a person, nl«;o a thing) exem- 
plary : to make an example of. Obs. 

1391! .AMRARnR Arctteion<x 6 j«i) j8i These ofTences might 
be m.adc exemplary rxnd forewarning to other men. i65S-;9 
Burton's /bVz^i iSzSi 111 . 251 Let him be exemplary in his 
punislinient. Send him to the Tower, and fine him icioo/. 
2^ Lomi Gaz. No. 4x1/4 The Ring-le.'ulcrs in the late 
Tmnnlt, whom he intends to m.-ikc exemplary. 169a R. 
T-'KsrRANGE JosL’Phns' Antia. iv, ii. D733' 79 That dark 
Way of J’roceeding ought to Iks m.'ide exemplary in time. 

4. Of a kirul to become an example, liable to be 
turned into a precedent. Hence in weaker sense : 
Such as to attract notice; remarkable, extraordinary, 
signal, arch. 

2589 PuTTF.NHAM Eng. Poesie T. XX. (Arb.) 38 'I’hc good 
and Vj;td of J*rinces is more exvmplaric . . then the. piiuate 
prrsoiis. 1629 (biAi'.MAN yuvenat 185 A lainpriry of an ex- 
CMiplary size, ’I'hat for diincn-sion Wars the prize from all. 
1649 .■'ELOKN l.ivivs Eng. II. iii. ii739> i8 Such crimes as 
are contrary to . , the puhlifk jirofit or pc;icc, in .a more ex- 
tmiplarv way ih.'m ordin.ary. 2728 Prior Sohnnon 11. 986 
1 ' roiM tins .’ibyss of exemplary vice Resolv’d . .to rise. 2829 
ii V. P. 1 Mi.vi-.soN Aat'Ct*. 11842) I. 137 'J here w.is nnbo<ly 
that mafic a more ext.mpl.iry liaw'ling for ihe constable, 
o. Of things: .Serving as a model or p.atlcrn, 
.after whioh something may be made; archetypal. 

> 594 Hf«>KiH Lcrt. Pol i. iij. g We art- not of opinion., 
that nature m w.wking haih before her cerlainc exemplary 
draughi-;. or p.ntterMrs. 2659 H. I/Ksi RAN-ac AUiame J)iv, 
Ojy. 40 that what Osmund intended peculiarly for his 


own use liecame exemplary to others. 170s Land. Gns. 
No. 3809/B An exenipUiry invoice, proper for those at Sea 
and Und. s8td W. Tavlok in Alontkty Rev. LXXX 1 . S'-tS 
Manuscript books . . sufficiently popular to be exemplary. 
1854 Trench N. T. Ser. 1. (i860) 83 The first edition 

of 1611 .. should have been considered authoritative and 
Gxeniplsuy for idl that followed. 

6 . Of persons and pentonal attribute.s : Fit to 
serv'e as an example or pattern for imitation. 

1589 Puri'KNHAM Eng, Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 55 'fhe good 
and cxcmplaric things ami actton.s of the former ages. 
z6ia T. Taylor Cotnut. Titus i\. 7 ln..g(;MMi doctrine, and 
good life, .cxcmplaric to his |a ininister’-ij people in publike, 
and priuatc. 1640 T. Heywouo {title\ q'he exemplary 
T.ivcs and memorable Acts of nine the mast worthy Women 
of the World. 1663 Gkrbikr Cottmel Your r.nrdship 
hath been exemplary to belter Huilditig. 2709 Stf.ki.k j 
No. io4F.3'lni.s T.ady lived .scvci.il Yc.irs an F.x- 
einplary I\attc*rn of Conjugal ta»ve. ^ 1848 Macaiu-ay /// xZ. 1 
Eng. U. 92 He was a man of learning and fvrvcnt piety. . 
and an e.\emplary parish priest. 1883 W. R. .S. Ralston | 
in 19/// Cent. XIII. 88 Popular tales are, as a general rule, 
provided with exemplary morals. 

licnee Excellent, perfect. Ohs. 

1644 Hui.w’kk Chhvt. II llie most faithfuK guide to the 

e. Kcmplary knowledge of any matter of Fact. 

•j* j3. adv. In an exemplary manner ; to an ex- 
emplary degree ; so as to Itc exemplary. Ohs. 

z6a6 G. Sandvs OtuVs Met., Li/e 2 Continuing to thc end 
cxomplarie fiiithfull. 1658 A. Fox Ir. H'ur/z' Surg. 1. iii. 8 
Such Surgeons, .i-kservc to be punished .^severely anti «w:- 
cmplary. 1729 MoRCiAN Algiers 1 . iv. 74 That goiHl Pastor 
(.S. Augustine] persuaded him to live exemplary in his .Sta- 
tion. 177a Wqi.KKS Carr. (1805) IV. 139 Our captain, .had 
been exemplary humane and good. 

t Exemplary, sb. Obs. [ad. late I i. exem- 
pldrium (whence Ft. exemplaire : see ExAMrLKB), 

f. exemplnm Example.] 

1. a. A type or figure, b. A typical instance, 
an example. C. An example, jTaltern of com I net. 

c 1430 I-viKi. Boc/ias l.viii. iiS (1558) 15a i Let Zisara be 
}*onr oxamplary. Jh'it. 11 . xxH. 7. sfib 'i An e.vamplary 
of Porte m.'incr. 1579 Folkk //eskias* Part. 374 Hasill 
callrl h brende »Hi: wine cii'riruira, or e.reMp/art/i, t-xomplarics 
of the b«>iic and hloud of Christ. tjS, S I I’liHi s A Mat. ' 
/1/w/.v. H vj, The pride of apparel rcnuuning in sight, us an 
exemplary of cvill. 

2. a. A *copy’ of a book; ^ Exemplar .rA 5. 
b. A copy or transcript (of a writing). 

1338 Lkland /tin, 1 . p. XIX, l'.'oT<?oftheexamj>lai'ics. .h.^ih 
bcenc imprinted yn Gcriuuiiy. 1548 Uhai i. Erasw, t\tr., 
t.uke Prof. 5 b, 'I'he l/Utinc exvmplaries . . do vary and nor 
well agree. 2633 J. Done /fist. Reptuagint vt The ex- 
emplary of JX-inetrius his request to the King was this: 
(■Jrc.'it sir, Since fete.]. 1706 A. Hkpford Temple Mus, vii. 
143 Moses had ordered tlie Kings a Copy of the Luw. The 
K.veniplary of the Temple w.xs t.'ikcti away. 

tEzemplate. Obs. rare [ad. late E. <?.r- 
empldt’Um, nciil. pa. pplc. of cxcmpUlre \ sec 
next] Something made after an exemplar or pat- 
tern. Contrasted with exemplar. 

2677 Gai k Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 321 The Divine Essence, 
which rcpresenies al things; as an Exemplar dircc:les the 
iipcv.-ittori of God in producing the Excmplatcs or things 
formed according thereunto. 

+ Ezemplata, V. Obs. rare. [f. late E. exem- 
pldt-, ppl. stern oi excmphlre ‘to example ’ in 
various senses), f. cxemplum Example.] trans. To 
show by examples. 

c x6oi W. Watsc»n Decacordvn 193 Might it be without 
offence to exempbate out of Parsons Philopalcr by wh.at 
mcancs the change of religion came, I could, etc. 

tEze'mplative, a. Obs. rare-K [f. L. cx- 
empLum Example sb. ; cf. figurative^ Furnish- 
ing on example. 

rx4So IIenryson Ator.Fnh. 84 The sentence was frurtuous 
and agrc.ablc, In Monditie exemplatiiie prudent. 

Exemple, -er, obs. (T. Example, -ku. 
Ezemplifiable (Cgzempliloi ab’l), a. rare. 

[f. lilxEMPi.i FV + -ABLE.] That may lx? exemplified. 

1807 Coi.KKiiJOE Lit. Rem. (1836) I. tufn The psycholo* 
glcal cause is easily .stated, and copiously cxcinplifiable. 
2864 ill Weiistfr ; and in mod. 
t Ex6*mpl^Cate, 7/- Obs. rare ''*, [f. mcfl.E. 
exempli feat- pid. stem of excmplifcdre ; see Ex- 
jiWi idFY.] trans. ICxemplify 8 . 

1577-87 HoLiNSHKnC/in/w. 111 . 1124/1 The words whereof 
for the more euidence, 1 thought here to excmplificat. 

t Eze'mplificatef Obs.rare-^. [ad. med. 

I.. *c.xempUfientum, nent. of p.a. pplc. of exctnpli- 
fiedre \ see preej A copy, transcript. 

*577 Harrison Englnmt w. xxv. 11877* 1. 365 Sundrie ex- 
cmplificats of the grunts are yet to he .scene in writing. 

Exemplification (eg7.e:mplifik/*«-f:m). [a. 
AK. exemplification, ail. exempli fiedtibn-cm, 

n. of action f. excmplificare \ see Exemplipt.] 

1. 'I’hc action of exemplifying ; showing 4 >r illns- 
Iraling by example ; an instance of this. In ex- 
emplification of\ so as to exemplify. 

Hall Chrou. Hen. VIII. an. 22 For the more exem- 

f dificaiion of the satne. he st-nl the Dsrde de Kochc with 
rtfers of credence, 2631 (ioiicK GofC s Arrows iii. | i. 179 
H«?fore the particular exemplification of the. foresaid promise, 
ibe. Issue thereof is inserted.^ X779-8X Johnson L. J\, Ad 
dison Whs. 1 1 1 . 87 'J'jie iiiuiition ofanothcr like consctiuence 
from a like cause, .is not a simile, but an exeniplificiiuon. 
1809 Cni.F.RfrK;p. Friend ao So much in prtraf and ex- 
emplification of the probable expediency of ]}ious deception. 


1864 Burton RcoL II. i. 60 In exemplificAtion of some 
of the recondite principles laid down. 

2. That which exemplifie.s, or serves as an illus- 
tration of n law, general minciple, statement, etc. 

X58a G. Martin iti Fulkes Defence (1843) 490 As is plain 
by the evcmplification immediately following, of kin^, and 
dukes, and other sent or appoifited by him. 1650 Elder* 
FiKi.ii Tythes 310 Let thy life be . . a counterpart or exeig^ 
plificatiun of thy book of religion. 1798 Malthils Popm. 
(1817) I. 52 All exemplification of the obvious truth, tliat 
population cannot increase without the food to support it. 
28te Grote Plato \. ii. 379 Paiticular cxcmplificatioiLs of 
the llc.TUliful, siikstituted in place of the general concept. 

3. An attested copy or trauscri|>t of a record, 
deed, etc. 

[238a Act 1 Rich. //, c. 4 Qiiadquc excmplificaciones ilia: 
. .t;jiisdcm sint viguris . . sicut . . munimenta illa lorent. 1419 
Act 8 Hen. VI. c. 12 Siiunx ascuii rasiire en unc mesme 
lieu en musme Icxvinplificatioii & leiiroilemcnt.) 154* '3 
Act 34--.S /ten. Vltl, c. 27 § y; Kucry cxcmplificacion 
vpoii any rccordc. .shall be sealed with the Kingos indiciall 
stale. 1053 in Somers Tracis (1795' 11 . 538 To the Masters 
of the Chancery for examining every Skin of an Exemplifi. 
cation of a Record. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. foil. 
Mass. 11.212 An exempfifu^ation of Hurgcs.s’s cuiniiiissioii 
was obtained. 1884 Koscoes /..ain of Evidence (ed. i.i;) 91 
An e\t-mpiificatiun produced from the proper custixly. .i-s 
evidence. 

+ 4. ? A setting forth at length. Obs. 

2588 J. HfARVFvl Disc. I'rohleme 54 Hut which of them 
were the originall record of the injiker, or phaniastical ex- 
em pi ifical ion of the writer, .it is to little purjjosc to know. 

Hence Eze xnplllloa'tional a., of or pertaining 
to exemplification. 

i8a6 Hkntham in IVestm. Rev. V. 498 Ca-sc to which the 
exempUficational (shape of a code] more particularly applies, 
that of an as yet only proposed code. 

Exemplificative (eg/e‘mp1ifikativ),/z. Tend- 
ing to e.xemplify; fumishing an example. Const. ^ 
]fo6 IIKNTHA.U ill IVestni. Rex'. VI. 408 Distinguishable 
shapes, .the rntiociimtivc, the instructional, the exemplifica- 
tive. 28^ F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XIATII. 96/2 Of 
this truism . . the still freiiuent onslaughts on reliable arc 
not ice.'ibly cxcinplificaiive. 

Ezemplificator (eg/e'mplifik/'btaD. rare~K 
[a. metl.l.. cxemplificdtor, ngent-n. f, excmplificdre 
(sec Exemplify).] An exemiilifier, exemj)hir. 

283a Frasers Mag. VI. 604 Hyron is llie least exemplifi- 
cator of this. 

Ezemplified (cg/fmplifaid), ppl. a. [f. Ex- 
j:.m I'L l KY 4 - -KJ)i.] In tl)C sen.ses of the verb, 
a. That has been copied out; of wliieli an attested 
copy has been made. b. Made into an example ; 
notorious. 

2586 A. Dav Eng, .Secretary ii. (1625) 44 Your cxeinnlllicd 
discoursi;. 2638 in Harwo*)(l /.ichfield 11806) 482 .-Vs ap- 
praretb by the old exemplified lease. 1660 Hoyle Seraphie 
/..irt'C 72 Womlers wroUiilit for a goncralion that . . ascrib'd 
them to the l.)evil, and reliiru’d them with so exempUfi'd an 
Ingratitude. *730-6 Hailfv (folio*, cleared, 

]>rovcd or confiriued by anvxample or inst.Tncc ; also, copied 
out from a deed i>r writing. 

Ezemplifier (cgze-mplifaiiaj}. [f. as prec. + 
-r':ul.J One who exemplifies. 

1551 IIui.oKr, Exeinplifier, or he that foloweth the ex.ample 
of others, ascriptor. <72677 Hakriav Serm. III. xlv. 374 
Jcsus (the Author, Master, and lixeiuplifyer of these doc- 
iriue.s). 1775 in .Ash. 2833 in Wkustkk ; and in mod. Diels. 

Ezemplify (egze*inylif:?i), v. Also 5 6 ex 
amplify, [ad. med.f*. exempliji-edre. f. cxemplum 
Example + fiedre : see -py.] 

+ 1 . trans, 'I'o instruct by example, set a (good - 
example to. Also absol. Obs. 

1430 I.YDG. ChroH. Troy iv. xxxv, Priestes .. should the 
worlde exeiTiplefye With good dociryne of pcrfcctivui. 1513 
Hradsiiaw .Si. IVcrhurgc 1. 2299 To instructe and informe 
and to cxemplyfy. 

■j ^. trans. 'Fo make an example of (a person). 
163a H. JoNSON Magn. Lady m. iv, Your exemplified 
malirfactors. That h.Tvc siirvivctl their iiifaniy and punish- 
ment. 164a D. Km:FKS Matrim. Honour 337 A just and 
jealous God, not sp.Triiig to cxemplific. .his best servants. 

t 3. To set an example of, exhibit a model of. 

2649 .Sklomn /.axvs Eng. 11. xili. (1739) 69 A thing that 
none <if his Predecessors ever excniplitied to him. 1673 
/.ally's Call. i. iii. 91 If the poor happen not to have more 
ch.Trity then they exrrnpliry to them. 

+ 4. 'To fashion alter an example or model. Ob.x. 
*579 Flt.kk Heskins' /'art. 475 They make the body of 
Christ, boih the exempl.ar, and the thing exemplified. 1681 
J. Sco rr Ctir. /Me ( 1747) III. 576 Th(jse out ward I m.agcs, 
which they excniplifietl from the Sitiiilitudes which they 
fram'd of him in ifieicown Fancies. 

1 6 . To adduce, allege, quote, use as an example. 
To exemplify lo: to compare to by way of ex- 
ample or specimen. 'To exemplify to be ; to quote 
by way of example as being. Ohs. 

2509 Hawes Past. Picas, xi. xiii, For whjTh poetes hym 
so exemplyfied. lua Danikl Gw///. A’e*.Wks. 1x717' 39 
ExcmFrlify my Frailly. 1593 Namik 4 Lett. Confiit, 54 Canst 
thou e.xcmplifie vnio nice.. one niinrmm of the particular 
deuice of nis pbay that I purloiiidt /*x6z8 Rai.kigh in 
Glitch Coll. Ctir. ^ 83 The cmphyteiLsIs or feudum. . for 
undcr.st.Tnding .sake may be exemplified to an estate at this 
dayaliowcd. xdk* Milton Ch. Govt. ti. (1851) 63 Not to 
cx* mplific the malapert insolence of our ovipc Bishops. 
*649 .Ski.iikn Laxvs Eug.^'i. Ixii. (1739) •'** Glanvil . . ex- 
emplifies Sudiliun and destruction of the Kingdom, to be in 
equal degree a Wound of Majesty- 1794 ^yAK^;r^El,I> 
Exam. Paine's Age of Reason 24 'J'o exemplify their morality 
in contradistinction to that of the gospel. 
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EXEMPT. 


+ b. aiisoL To find precedents, excuse oneself 
by example. Obs, 

igM Danikl criV'. If^an's i, xcvU, That our times might 
not have t' cxemplifie with aged slaines. 

0. (The current sense.) a. To ilhistratt? by ex- 
amples ; to hnd or furnish an example or instance 
qf. Occaa. with sentence as 

£1430 Lyi>o. in /W., AV/.4- A. /W///ir(i866> 46, lexcmpli- 
fye by kyiwlly prouidetice BeW'le wyll shew thuw horny* be 
away. X588 t’KArNCK I.awiers I/>gike, exemplifying 

the pra;('.cpt$ of Logike by the practice of the Common ! 
Lawe. x6io IIf.ai.kv .SY. y] u/r. Citie of God *14 His desire 
of . . annes and war wherby to cxemplifie his valour. 1637 
(iiLLK.m'ic pop. Cefom. ii. iii. 18, 1 will really ex.-im- 
plify that which I say. 1646 Sir T. Brow.me PsfJtd, Ep. 11. 
vi. aa How far they exceeded, may be exemplified fi<mi Palw* 
pluitus, in his boolc of fabulous narnatiuns. 1668 Bakkow in 
Rigaud Corr. Set. Mon (r84T> 11 . 48 The rules 1 sent you 
concerning the hyncriiola, I cannot well exemplify. 175* 
Johnson No.aoSp.^, 1 have rarely excniuhficd my 

assertiunsby living characters. s8i8 Jas. Mill Drit.India 
II. V, viii. 68.1 A conu*Ietei)c.s.s never before exemplified. 
Bi*. OF Ljncoi.n Charg;e 8 Its l*rincipal . . has e.\em. 

f )lificd to its pupils how labor best prospers when it is the 
abor of love. 1869 Fhii.mi'S / Vm'. ii. 31 Nor U it the 
earliest style of wall . . exemplified in Myccua:. 
b. n'o be or serve a.s an example of. 

1703 IIkuduks Math. Kvid. 147 The mode of expression 
of enddren and Africans frequently exemplifies this remark. 
184s Taxation Ji.vi. iiSsi* 377 'I’hc roads in the 

Highlands exemplify the correctness of this statcinent. x86o 
Tyndam. Glac, Ii. XXX. 406 The third action is exemplified 
by the state of the rails near a station, etc. 1878 C. IStani ouo 
Symb. Christ i . The principle ivhicii the ancient payment 
of tithes exemplified. 

O. infr. 'lb quote examples or inst.'inces by way 
of illu.stration. f To exemplify ///, in- 

stance in’, i. e. to cite ('■oinething) as an instance. 

1589 fh M.\kiin in Fulke Prf. (i84ir2i3 Snnpose he had 
rxemplitled of the two condemned lieretics, Joviniaii and 
Vigilaiiiius also. 1587 Harkisdn England 11. v. (1877) 1. 

I ?6, 1 could cxemplifie also in manic other. 1590 R. 
Hayuock'k tr. Lotna-x^o on Painting II. 157 And thus, if I 
woiiide inlargc my di.scutirse, 1 might cxeiiiplifie in the light 
passing tlirough a glasse ftil of n-d w’ine. X619 Bkknt tr. 
.Sarfi's f I ht. (‘onne. Trent. 11676) sgo He.exijinplilicd in 
Ihirius, who, etc. 1641 Bp. II.m.i. Misek. Faction Rem. 
Wks. ti66ui 66 It were to no purpose to cxemplifie, where 
the instanres are uuml^erlesse. 

7 . 'lb m.'iUe an olfieial cO[)y of; esp. to make an 
aitcstetl copy of (a legal clocunicnl) under an 
official sc.il. 

15x3 FiT7.HF.Rn. Surv. 20 h. Any panic . . may . . hauc a 
copye . . fvemplyfied vndcr the scale of ofiyce of the same 
pl.ice. 1581 Act a.i KHz, c. 3 § j Finos . . shall he exempli- 
iiod under the Grc.at Seal of England. 1603 Hoi.lano 
Plutanh's Mor. 028 He proposed . . that their tragiedies 
should be exemplified and engrossed faire. *^7 Loud. 
Gaz, No. z 37T/-\ '^hc l.aws for the preservation of the 
Spawn and Sp.ill of Oysters . . were Signed and Exem- 
plified under the Seal of the High Court of Admiralty. 
1710 Ibid. No. 4715 '4 Which Recovery was exemplified 
under the Great Seal. x8^ Koscoes l.aw of Ex'idotuc 
ted. 1151 91 .\n cxemprific.ition produced from the proper 
custoily and ptirporting to exemplify a comnii.ssion from the 
crown is evidctice tiumgh the seal has been lost. 

’Y 8. 'Fo co]iy (a docnmciil) ; to quote in writing. 
1570 6 Lamuaudk Peramh. A'lrv/Y 118261 3? j 'J’he sloric of 
King Vortigers Wa.s.sailing . . 1 h.ivc already exemplified. 
1581 • F.iren. ii. iv. 11588) 149 'Pliis last .Statute^ 1 have ex- 

emplified the more at large. 1^9 A. Hamilvon in iJsshrr's 
Lett. (1686' 405 If your (Jrace T. hath a mind to exemplify, 
write out, or collect any thing out of any of the said Books. 
1665 J. Wkub Stone-HcngwT^fi 85 That Inscription, .men- 
tioned by CanidtMi . . and by him exemplified. X709 .Stryi'K 
Ann. Kef. I. ii. 58 Because it is a private act, and unprinted, 

I exemplify it in the Appendix. 
fExe'inplyr Obs. Al.so oxamply. fad. 
OF. cxempiet^ f. cxe tuple ; see E.\.\mpi.k j7».] 
trans, Exemim.iky (i aitd 7 . 

1561 hliiKN ditlc' M.artin Cortes’ Art of Navigation, .ex- 
amplied [Sp. exempiifu rt/fiq by in.iny l)enionstr.aiion.s. 1656 
Burtons <1828) 1 . 184 'I’hcy produced an Art of I'ar- 

li.'imcnl .. c.vemplied luhpr. for excniplifiedj under .seal, 
and offered it to a clerk to read it. 

Exe'mpt (c<j/.c*tnpt), ppl. a. .and sb. [a. Fr. 
exempt Pr. exempt,, ad. 1 ... exempt ’tis. pa. jqilc. 
of eximfre to take* out, f. ex- out + emlire to take.] 

A. pple. and adj. 

1. WiLh di.stinctly ppl. sense : - exempted pa. 
ppib. and ppl. adj. 

a. Taken away, removed from ; abolished. Ohs, 
arch. fb. -- Excepteo ; also exempt ease\ 
cf. E.XKWPTEn. Obs. fC. Cut off, debarred, e.\- 
cluded. Obs. f d. Removed from {out of) alle- 
giance, liability, or obligation t»T. Obs. 

'Hie pple. may h.ave been referred variously to the Eng. 
vhs, e.retne, exempt, or havclicen employed in direct imita- 
tion of the use <;f f.. exemptus. 

a. c 1374 CiiAUOFR Boeth. II. vii. 60 pe soule. .beynge in 
heuene reioisep pat it is exempt from alle erjwly pinges. 
*S 5 * K0HIN.S0N tr. Mores Utop. i. (Arb.' 46 They .. be clean© 
quite and exemptc out of the bondcs and daungcr to (>ods 
conim.iunclcment. rti63r 1 .)onnf 6 i. (*63.1) t 8 Men 
appropriated to (lod, men exempt out of the world. i6ot 
Ukvorn ^Eneid vii. 287 When exempt from .Mortal Eartn. 
X874 lioi-LANn Mistr. Manse 12s Blessed Sleep I in which 
exempt From our tired Selves long hours we He. 

b. Z4a6 Pol. Poems ( 1 H59) 1 1 . 1 37 The coura suy ng in alle 
is hole entent, And in no wise list not be excmplc. 1679 
DRVnKW& Lek (Edipns 15 Hear then thi.s dreadful imprec.!- 
tion ; hear it : 'Tia lay’d on nil ; dot any one exempt. 1703 


Stanhope Parapkr. IV. 57a These are very rare and ex- 
empt case.*. X7W WK.SLEY IChs. (1872) VT. a8i With regard 
even to these exempt ca.Hes. 

0. CX450 Castle I Id. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 371a 
M y teching eftir my dissese Sail' nojt he had in contempt, 
Na air mite of doyng all exempt. rx45o r/ONKi.icH Grail 

I. 562 In WaiihotKj weren they falle, and exempt from graces 
alle. c 1500 Melusine 8 When* in.ay l>e suchc a fuyr . . 
lady, .so exempt & vnpurveyefi of felawship. 1580 Lupion 
Siqvila zii judge.* that favour falshood shall lje exempt 
from Clods presence. 1598 9 E. Foruk Parismus i. (i66t) 
49 Being cxeiiipl from the clear light of the .sun. 

d. C1380 Wy<:i.if Set. H'/ts. III. 351 pci [priests] ben 
exempt fro (loddis iawc by privylegie.* pat pci haii getun. 
a X4M Ciw. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 209 Alle thyngc inicst obeye 
to Cioddys look, Out of his myght is non exempt. x4ite 
Monh of Evesham (.Arlx) 101 Y saw hym. .exempt© and 
delyueryd fromc al peyny.s. 1513^4 Act 5 Hen. VI 1 1, c, 6 
[I’licy] haue been exempt and discharged from all office* 
and busincsse. 1538 Stakkrv England 11. iii. 205, I wold 
hauc no offyeer of cyte nor lowne to be excmiU from theyr 
authoryte. 1651 Davenant GondiWrt 1. iv. ii, Land.* exempt 
from N.'itiirc's law. 

1 2. ricked out, choice, select. Obs. 
c x6xx Chapman llitid ix. 604 Of whose faire sexe, we come 
to offer scaucti, The most exempt for excellence. 

i 3. Not subject to a sujierior authority; inde- 
pendent. Obs. 

ISS* Hucocr, Exempt or privileged by thekinges charter, 
exemptus. 1x83 SruiinKS Anai. Abus. 11. 8 Is the lantle 
diuided into sFures, counties, precincts, .*iiid seiierall exempt 
liberties? x6ox Holi.anii Pliny 1 . 73 The Ex-ri, stunamed 
O/olic, free states and exempt. x6a8 Coke On Litt. 133 
'J’hc wife of the King of England is an cxcin|>t person from 
the King, and is culpable of lands. 1738 i.ommon Sense 
(17^91 II. irj 'fhe Tea-Table is a Place wdiich seems to pre- 
scribe for an exempt Jurisdiction from Common Sense. 

b. esp. of a monastery or other religious found- 
ation. Obs. exc. Mist. 

1460 Cawihavk Chron. -^61 William bischopof C.Tnntirbury 
. . gal . . bulks fro the Court to have mid. of the pound, 
Imth of excMiipt [chcrchisl and not exempt. 15x5 (title\ The 
Bokc of Comfort . . Enpreiitcd in the Exempt Monastery of 
'lavcstuk in Denshyre. x6ax Ahp. Aiiuor in For/esc. 
Papers 165 I’he Churchc of Westminster being an exempt 
.and privileged place. 17*6 Ayi.iffk i'arerg. 13 An Abltot 
r.innot without the Knowledge and A«Kif e of his Convent, 
.subject ail Exempt Monastery to any Bcison. 18^ .Si asi fy 
yVestm. Ab. vi. 516 The Primate .. preferred to avoid the 
question of the exempt junsdti:tioti of Westiiiin.stcr. 

4. Freed from allegiance or liability to ; not 
subject to the control or inllnctice of. 

1667 Mii.ton P. L. ti. 318 To live exempt From Hc.'iv’ns | 
high jurisdiction. X7X6 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xli. 

II. 1 r There were .some ^icople exempt from their leiichanl- 
mcnls’J power. 1850 (iLausi'ONk Glean. (1879' V. Ixiii. 211 
'J’hcre Is no Europe.Tn ^untry in which ecclesiastical so- 
cieiies .irc exempt from civic control. _ 1874 Mii ki.kt hw aite i 

Par. Chitnhes 117 The oKl builders neither were in- j 
fallible, nor are exempt from criticism. j 

6 . Not liable to suffering, hardship, or incon- j 
vciiivnce f of^ from ; not exposed or sidiject to : ; 
a. danger, disease, or evil of any kind. \ 

a 1410 Hocci r.vp. Pe Keg, Prim. 11 tfi'i'his w'orldes jHiwer ] 
and liche abuinlatinccOf dredc of perile never ben exomple. 
1490 Caxton Encydos viii. (1890) 39 To kepe hir cyte aiul , 
the cytcrcyns vnhurt and exempt from onitressyons, a 1637 • 
B. JoNsoN ( J.i, To. .live exempt From all the nets th.Tt thou . 
c.TMst spread. 1658 Evki.yn Fr, Gard, (i675> 109 Where J 
I bey may be exempt from the frost, xyii .Stfki.k .y>ect. ; 
No. 4 f V! Exempt froiu the Passions with which others .tic i 
lorinontp,!. 1759 J. Puhawefs HnsE u, \\. iiyfrA j 

241, I did not see any one field exempt fnjin this distrmper. ■ 
1846 1 UENCit Mirac. xxix. (1863) 393 They whom Christ j 
loYes are no more exempt than others from their share of i 
earthly trouble and anguish. i 

b. a charge, duty, payment, tax, etc. | 

1471 Rii'i.KY Comp, Aiih. in Ashm. (16521 108 Exempt • 
from Cbmstrall observance, 15x7 in I’icarys Anar. m 88R) I 
App. vii). 31 2 Those Surj'eons which be exempt from Al- 1 
mailer offices, enquestes Sl wacebes. 1555 Fardle Faefons ■ 
I. V. 62 This sortc of inenne is imuileged, and exempte from 
all m.am r of rbarges. 1794 Sim.i.ivan Vinv Nat. II. 433 
’J'hese. .lived l•xf:mpt from :tll public concerns .incl ilutie.s. 
1853 Snx-ouEi.ER .'I//V. Etuyel. s. v.. Men of .T cert.dn .age , 
are exempt from serving in the militia. 1871 Mi)Ri.ky VoL 
tnire 1 1P.H6 75 A mail because he is n noble or a priest wa.s 
not «.\eiii[it from paying ccrluin taxes. 

0. Unsullied, uiialTeclcd hy; clear, free //vw (.a 
defccl, Haw, slain, weakneys', 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary i. (1625) 8 .. being ! 

utterly exempt from any w.*ught or gravity. tI all, are rightly 
termed .. familiar letters. cx6xf Ciiai’Man /Haii vni. 435 
Hector . . led to a pl.TCC, pure and exempt from blood, The 
Trojan forces, a 1704 'I'. Brown .S'at. agst. IVoman Wk.s. 

E 57 C'elia alone'* exempt from nil these crimes. xSai 1 
Shki.i KY Prometh. Vnb. iii. iv. X56 From custom '* evil ! 
taint exempt .and pure. 1875 Scrivener l ect. Grk. Test. 6 i 
Not exempt from the common failings of humanity. j 

. B. sb. I 

1. gen. An exempted }Krson; esp. one relieved I 
front performance of a duty, payment of a tax, etc. 

1846 PiytscoiT AVrf. 9f Is. 11 . it. iii. 313 The only kc.Tl 
exempts [from this military service] were the clergy, hidal- 
gos, and paupers, i860 Kmkr.son Cond, J.ife ix. 184 'J*o 
point at one <»r .another fine madman, as if ificre were any ] 
exempt.*. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. IV. xxvii. 518 Old I 
men . .who W'erc exempts, except in case of immediate danger 1 
to the town. j 

2. Reel. A person or religious estahJi.shmcnl not I 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop. Cf. A. | 
3 I). Obs. exc. //ist. 

* 53 * R* Bovvykr in SiryjK* Eecl. Mem. I. xvii. 134 Refor- : 
maturs of diver* orders of religion . . a.H well exempts as not 


{ exempts. XS77 Harrison England 11. ii. (1877) 1. 42 Though 
j it [the archdcaconric of S, Alboiis] l)c under the ihshop of 
London for visitations & synods, yet is it othcrwi.se leputed 
[ as member of the .sec of Lincolnc, and therefore worihily 
I called an exempt. 1706 Ir. Dupin' s Ecil. Hist. lOth C. II. 
I IV. xxi. 377 The Holiday* . , sliall also be observed by all 
Regulars, even Exempts. />• 

1 3. In the French army ; a. An inferior cavalry 
oHicer who commanded in the absence of the 
ca])laiii and lieutenant, and was exempt from 
ordinary military duty. Obs. exc. J/tst. 

1670 Cotton Esperuon ii. viii. 347 M.izurv, and du T.ion 
Exempts of her Guards. 170s Land. Gas. No. 3833/3 Our 
Men took nn Exempt of the I.ife>Guard. 1751 Smoi.i.ktt 
Per. Pic. {1779^ II. xlv. 83 A file of mnsqueleers com- 
manded by an Exempt (in Paris]. 1733 Scots .Mag. 
XV. 64 'r I'hrce exempts of the guards. 1813 in C'mauu 
Techtol. Dirt. 

t b. A French police ofifiCHr. Obs. exc. Pit's/. 

Originally, a sub-officer of tlie mounted police (marl. 
r/M//rrrVi corresponding in rank and function to the 'ex- 
empt* * of the cavalry. 

x^8lr. Gaya's .‘irt of IVar 1. 34 The Provost Mareschal. . 

; hath a 'JVoiTp of Officers on Hor.scback, with a Lieutenant, 
K.xenipts, etc. X77« Birmingham Counterf. 1. ii4i* In the 
! niid.st (if tliis scene, an exempt of the (KiHcc arrive.*. 1840 
1 ’fuACKEUAY Paris ,Sk. Bk. <1867) Ee slipped thnnigh the 
{ e\emi)is, quite unsu.’.pucted. 

! 4. In the English army + a. after Fr. usage: 

! A sub-olfictT of cavalry. Obs, 

*706 PiniMi's (cd. Kersey), . 4 u F..xempt, a I.ife-Gu.ird. . 
free from Duty. 1731 z8oo in Baiiky. X7M Laity Hart- 
i-ORn Corr. 11806) 1 . xi6 An exempt in my Lord’s 'troop. 

b. One of the four oflficers who In turn command 
the Yeomen of the Guard in the .absence of their 
superior officers. Now more commonly JixoN, ([.v. 

1700 I.L'TTHKLi- /frv</AV/. (1857) IV. 711 Mr. Dormer is 
made exempt of the yeonu-n of the guard.* in the room of 
Mr. Uphill. 17x7 Hist. Keg, Chron. Piary 5 One of the 
F.xcmpis of his Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guards. 1844 
1 W. J. 't'lioM.s Bk. (f Court (ed. 370 The Exempt of the 
i Ytoinen of the Guard is a re.sidcnt officer who .sleep.* at 
I St. James’s, a* Commandant of the Yeomen on duty. 
Exempt (cg/.c‘mi't), V. Pa. iTpIc. 5-6 exempt, 
[nd. Fr. exempter, f. exempt atij. : sec prec!\ 

+1. trans. To take out or away ; to iiut far 
away, remove, cut off. Const. /m;/, out of. Ohs. 

1553 'P. Wilson Khet. Exempted from .Sathan, to lyve 
for ever wiili Christe our Savioure. 1563 HowiHvs 11, Kight 
i\xe Church 11. ii85(;) 165 They., were exeiiipted and 
banislu'd (as it were) from the house of the l.ord. 1565 
(JoLoisu Ovid's Met. iv. 1593* 97 He hist; for nature now 
}iad clean© excinj>t All ot tier speach. 1509 Grfknic A rcadia 
(x6i6) 40 11c exempt tht iii (ffowers] till from my smell. 1595 
K. JoiiN’.sov 7 Champions 11. v. (r6o8) 4 The Kinperutir* 
om ly daughter, .exempted berselfe from all rompany. 1599 
A. M. ir. Gabclhouer's Bk, Physicke 4/1 'I’lic paync will 
totallye be (;veiii]>iede, and aboiisbedc. 1633 Tom a Lin- 
colne in 't’hoins Piyse Korn, (1858) It. 267 Being once 
ext niiUed from iny .sight. 

t D. To single out, select. Obs. 

1538 Stakkv.v Fngtand u iv. 130 For theyr vertue they 
schcild Ilf.. from the omimyn pepui,as hytwere, exemplyn. 
1548 Udai.l, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. i. 22 She exempted 
nut of the sorle niid order of common women, was clioseii. 
1648 Mil, TON Sonn. xiii. ’To //. /.arm, Thy worth and skill 
c.veiripls ihec from I he throng. 

1 2. To lake away or omit (from a category or 
emiincrution) ; to except. Const, from, out of\ 
rarely with double ohj. Also in the i)a. p|>lc. in 
concord with a si), in the nominative absolute; = 
ICxcEiT 3 b ; and in the pr. pjTle. used ahsol. as 
opViVfvfrep. ; — ExoKr’iiNQ frep. A. l. Ohs. 

1548 Gi:sr Pr. Masse 120 Praying to Christ at the m.a.s.sr, 
liys supper or els where, heaven exempted . 1571 Im iRt ksci'i: 
Forest Hist. 5 A small m.uier is it i)i nivne iiundtcd or a 
tliuu&nnde yeercs to e.Htmipte tweniie or thirl ie. x58x J. 
Bell Htuidon's .1 nsxv. ( ^sor. 129 S. John . .doth not exempt 
hiin.selfe out of the .same number, x^ A. TIay Eng. Secre- 
tary 1. 1 1625) 53 'J'he ordering whereof (except in l.eltcrs 
KxiHsatorie, or Pe/rHserie) is u holly exempted the cour.sc 
in tliosc l.ettcrs prescribed. 1604 Hooklr Eci t. Pol. Pref. 
viii. §9 't heir error exempted [ed. 1594 excepted] they 
.seemed otherwise right good men. 1665 Glanvill .SVr/x. 
S< i. ix. 47 While allc:uinpl:iinur Ignorance and Error, every 
one exemjils himself. X73X Lett, from Fog's yrnl. (.1732) 
It. 236 Invited.. by .all R.Tnks..nol exempting even a 
Dram;}] of the R oyal Family. 

t 3 . To debar, exclude from the enjoyment of 
or jiailicipation in .soinclliing. Obs. 

1553 T. Wn SON K/u t. tot b, They . . exempted litvlrcrs 
fruiiie hearynge rule in ihe commune wcalc. 1579 North 
I'/utarih, Agesifaus tyo 'i'heiu seines [the Thebansl onely 
exempted fnan tre.itle of peace. 1667 It. Morl Piv. Pint. 

I. xxxv. (1713) 78 C'iTgitation is .. exempted or prescinded 
from all Extension. 1689 Evu.yn Mem. (1857) It. 311 The 
Uunvention.. exempt the I’ukc of Hanover from the buc- 
cession to the Cb'owi). 

4 . To grant to la jirrson, etc.'i immunity or free- 
dom //rw a lialrilily to which others are subject; 

a. from (ihe jiajincnt of ) a fine, tax, etc. Also 
const . tfy simply, and ahsol. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 393 Ruery citezen and Burgeys 
wtouifoitli shul pay at eucry taske, vigille, lone.*, .except 
certeyn persories that,. be exemted. X496 7 Act Vi Hen 
VII, c. 13 g I ’I’ounesand places, .excinptedor discharf^dof 
payment 10 suchc xv'“'». 11W3 Cuufkr Thesanr., Extmere 
de vn tigalibus, to exempt from paying tribute. 1705 Ar- 
iiiiTTiNct I Coins 270 Valeiitinian . .exempted tliem [MarTnrr.*] 
from all Taxes. 1855 Thackkray NextKomes I. 149 When 
did . . his bailiff exempt from the rent? x87a Yeats Grmvth 
C'W«w/. 1631)1 her towns were exempted . .from . . customs due*. 
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b. from ;the control of; laws, (obedience to) 
an aiilliority. 

1401 /’'V. IWms (1859' 11. 23 Why have ye e.\empt you 
from our kinjrs lawes. *530 Palsgk. 54^1* Many abba}^;^ 
be c.veinptcd from their bysshoppe. i6jS Fcllrr Ch. IJist 

II. iii. $ 25 King Kciuilphiis . . had power to exempt this 
Abbot from the lurisdiclion of the Bishop. X761 Humk 
Hist. Khj(. hi. Kv. i6o Those high churchmen. .were de- 
siroiH of exempting the mitre from all subjection to the 
crown. i 8«9 I J rAVCOR Enthus. ii. (1867) 33 I'he religious 
emotions are exempted from this general law. 

c. from pain, penally, siiffering, or inconve- 
nience ; also, from a defect, weakness, etc. 

1464 Caxton Curiall 1 Fortune hath cxempte the fro the 
nnguysshe.s that I sufTre. X56t T. Nokion Calvin's Jnst. 

III, T95 airsednesse of old Adam, from which we are ex- 
empted by Christ, Ci.arknixin Hist. Rs-b. 1.1x843)1/1 

The course of exempting men from prosecution, by dissolv- 
ing of parliaments. 16^ Benti.kv Hoyle Lect. ix. ;uo Our 
.S.ivioiir's own Disciples were not exempted from the com- 
mon Error. X707 CuHos. in Hush. <4 Clnrd. vi8 A Delay 
from which w'C are e.xemptcd by our new Method, xfl^ 
FROutiK HUU Rug. (i3s8) 1. v. 443 Clergy who committed 
felony were no longer exempted from the penalties of their 
crimes. 


d. from a burden, duty, or obligation, a burden- 
sonte .state or condition. 

X470 in Eng. (iS/ot 4x4 King F.dwardc the thlrdde 
. .by nts honourable chartres exemptid the .saide nmires, to. . 
fcche their salde charges at the castell Yatc. xsyx Goi.nrs'c: 
Calvin on Vs, xxxiii, 16 Kings and Tyrants . .being cxempled 
from the comon lot, seeme to themselves to be out of danger 
of gunshot. 1^3 Knoi-les Hist. Turks { The religious 


were not exempted, but fought amotig the other .soldiers. 

Mem. Col. H Htchinson (1846) 39 
ed 


CS665 Mus. Hutchinson . ^ 

I.iving con.stantly in the country he could not be exempted 
from admitii.stcring justice among them. 1703 .Maundrxu. 
yourn. yrr/ff. ( 17321 128 'J'he Beast.. has the privilege to 
be exempted from all other Burdens ever after. 17x8 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. I. 11 . 70 The quarantine, from 
which nobody is exempted. 1836 Lane Motl. Rgy^t. II. 
345 The Copts, .are exempted from military service. X845 
M*'Cui.i.ocii Taxation liitrod. 1x852) 36 A conscription., 
pressing with its utmost severity on certain classes of the 
population, and exempting others. 

Sxampted (cgzc mpKd), ///. a. [f. prec. *• 
-kdI.] fa*. Withdrawn from care; unburdened. 
Of a soul : W’ithdrawn from the body ; separate, 
fb. = Kxcepted. c. To whom immunity (from 
punishment, burdens, or obligations) has been 
granted. 

Yong Diana In braue louc and fortunes art, There 
is not anything lesse sure Then such a free exempted hart. 
1803 R. Nicx-ols Fun. Oral. Q. Elix,^ If exempted smiles 
may la; subject to {jassions. Syxa Kekkklky Pass. Obed. 
§ 17 Whether obedience to the .supreme power be not one 
of those exempted cases, xyajj 6 Poi*e Odyss. xxii. 418 
With tim'rou.s awe From the dire scene th' exempted two 
withdraw. 1775 Burke Sp. Ctync. Amer. Wks. 1842 I. 1^9 
The abuses have been full as great, .in the exempted as in 
the mmished. 

t jBze'mptible. Obs, [f. Exk.vipt7a + -iblk.] 
a. Capable of being exempted, b. That may be 
easily removed ; « next. 

161X C’oTfiR., Exemptible^ Exemptible ; ioosse, free, quit, 
priuiledged. 1613-8 Cockkram, Exemptible, which may lie 
e.asily taken away. 

XSz 61 liptil 0 (egzcmptil), a. [ad. late L. eX’ 
emptil-h, f. exinitVe : see Exempt a.] That may 
be taken out, removable. 

X607 TorsELL Four/. Beasts 352 Jupiter, .gave her 
[Lamia] exemptile eyes that might Ixe taken in .ind out at 
her own pleasure. 1657 Tomi.in.so.n Renou's Disp. 488 A 
Money -Counter. ..should have many exemptile boxes in its 
anticic part. 183a Lewis in Vhitol.Mus. 1 . 137 He withheld 
the pay and provision-s of his mercenaries on the exemptile 
diws (cfcupeo-iaot 17/arpai). 

Szemption (egze*mPj.>n). Korm.s: 4-5 ex- 
empoion, -coun, (6 -tioun\ 6- exemption. 


[a. Kr. exemption, ad. L. exemption-em, n. of action 
f. exim?rc to Kxkmpt.] The action of exempting ; 
the state of being exempted, 
tl. a. The action of taking out or away ; the 
state of being taken out or away. b. Exception, 
exclusion from an enumeration, etc. Obs. 

a. 1598 Rowlands Betraying of Christ By death of 
Christ, the Law was in exemption. 1610 Gi7Im.im Heraldry 
II. iii. (i6it> 42 Adumbration or Transparency is a clccre 
exemption of the substance of the charge. 

b. 1538 Stahkkv England i. iv. tjy Thys exemptyon.. 
y'4 to he ^'ven to the dygiiyfe of presibod. 26700. H. 
Hist, i'araiuais i. iii. 70 The Cardinals should he chosen^ 
out o^ill the Provinces, .without exemption of any. 

2 . The action of exempting, or the state of being 
exempted (see E.\EMPr 7^4) from a liability, obliga- 
tion, penalty, law, or authority ; freeing, freedom ; 
an instance of the same, an immunity. 

c 2380 WycLiR IVhs. (1S80) 93 He sohal geten a priiscilcgc 
or cxcint«;ion . . for h js gold scut (k spendid at romc. 1488 9 
ActiHen. Fit, c. .sThisacteufadnuIlacion. .ofexempeions 
» collecrion of dlsmcs. 1378 Gude fk Godl. 

Ball. 77 Our lungis lies ane exempttoun. 1652 Hobhk.s 
Lanafh. ri. xxi. 109 We take Liberty, for an exemption 
from Lawes. 2656 Bramhai.l / iff/f/V . iv. 189 King Ilcniics 
excmptinii himself fronf^all spirituall jurisdiclion. 1671 
Mu TON V.K, III. ThygrciU Father .. requires Glory 
irom all men , . no cxcraptuin. 2705 Burnkt (hon Time v. 
'\7U' exemption for twenty one years from 

.'Ui I .xses and Cd.-ttoms. 194a Young A 7 . Th. v. 262 Genius 
- pleads exemption from the laws of .sense. 1809 To.Ml.iNS 
Law /)/ 1 . s. V., R writ of cvemption, or of c.vsc., to be imit 
of serving on juries, and all public service. i8«5 Bentham 


! 

i 


I Ration. Rew, 24 An exemption from punishment nlrea^ in- 
curred, is a pardon. 1874 Grken Short Hist, iv. 17a .^ine 
[boroughs] bought charters of exemption from the trouble- 
some privilege [of sencUng burge.sses to parliament]. 

b. spec. ‘ A privilege by which persons or places 
are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
and immediately subjected to the Holy See’ 
{Catholic Diet. 1885). 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 267 There wa.s the Provincial of 
the ordre alegging for him here exempeion. 166s Bram* 
HALL ynst Find. 24^ He complains . . of the exemption of 
Abbats from their Bishops. 1752 Ciiamdrrs Cycl. s.v.. The 
first exemptions granted to monks were only for the liberty 
of electing their abbot, independently on the bishop. x868 
J. H. Blunt R^. Ch. Eng. 1. 7 He protests especially against 
exemptions. 

8. F reedom, immunity from a defect, disadvan- 
tage, or weakness. 

axiEk Hp.Yi.iN Laud 1. (1672) 51 Humane frailty from 
which the holiest and most Lcarnctl men cannot plcatl Ex- 
emption. 1722 Addison Spetd, No. 105 p 5 'i*hc Men who 
value themselve.s most on their Exemption from the Pedan- 
try of Colleges. 2784 CowpKR Task I. 404 Even age itself 
seems privileged in them With clc.Tr exemption from its own 
defects. *84* H. Rof.:KR.s Introd. Burke's IFks. L 7 A 
tolerable exemption from faults . . will generally lie their 
Iiighest merit. 2833 Kane Grinnelt Rx/ed. xxiv. (18^61 199 
Water free from ice ; the exemption being due to the island 
. . acting .TS a barrier. 2884 (b Rev. Apr. 350 A singular 
exemption from the ferocious forms of life. 
t 4 . concr. (seeqnot.) Obs. rare~^. 

412620 Healey Theophrastus To Kdr., Bomierium is a 
certaine space about the walls of the City or 1 ownc. . whet c 
7is nut lawfiill to plough, build hou.se.s, or inhabite.. 
termed the territorie, or exemption. 

t ZSzempti'tiOlUI, a. Ohs. [f. I., exempt- (see 
B'xemtt V.) + -mou«.] Capable of being taken 
out; separable. 

2667 I. More Div. Dial. i. xxv. ^1713) 50 If Motion were 
a thing that was loose or exemptitioii.s from Matter. 
Ez6*IliptiV6 Cegze’mt'iiv), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -IVK.] Tending to procure exemption (from 
I guilt or punishment). 

i 2837 Bkntiiam Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 1 o dis- 
I prove the coiniuission of the crime . -by proving the existence 
of some . . exempt ive circumstance. 

EiXon, obs. form of oxen \ see Ox. 

II Ezence'phalllB (eks,ense’(al;^s). PL exen- 
cephali. [mod.L. exencephaluSf f, tJr. out + 
kynitpaKos brain.] ‘I. (L St. Hilaire’s term for a 
monstrosity in which the brain lies wholly or 
chiefly outside the cranial cavity at the back of 
a very flattened head’ {Sjni. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Ezenterate (cksc*nter<Tt\ ///. a. [ad. L. r.r- 
enterdl-ns, pa. pple. of exenterdre : see next.] 
^ Kxentkiiatkj*. 

2835 Southey in C. C. Southey Li/e VI. a8f> 1’hc pig .. 
which, .was not yet bacon.. scalded, exenteratc and hardly 
yet cold. 2868 Brow'Ning Ring h- Bk. \\ i^jio A soldier 
bee 'riial yield.s his life excntcrale. with the stroke O’ the 
•sling that saves the hive. 

ISzenterate (ckse’nter^’it), v. Also 7 oxon- 
terat. [f. L. exenterdt- exinterdt-') ppl. stem of 
exenlerdre {exinterdre , f. e.x~ out + Gr. tvTfp-ou 
intestine. Cf. Gr. ^^evTrpi'fciF.] 

I 1 . Irans, To take out the entrails of; to evis- 
I cerate, di.sen)bowc*L Obs. in literaksense. 

2613 PuRCH.AS Viigrimagex, xv. g 3(R.) In this beastly 
earning of humane fiodic-s . ..sometimes exeiiter.iting women. 
2630 Donne .Serm. xxv. 246 Such Ixxlics as were exenterated 
and cmboweiled and then -.plastered alxiut with i^picr.s and 
giiin.s. 2646 Sir T. BRowTNEy’jiW. F.p. iii. xiii. 1 36 Nor doc 
they [toad.s] containc. .urinary parts, .as may appcarc unto 
any that oxcntcruts or dissects them, a 2697 Aurkev Life 
Bacon in Lett. Emin. Persons (1813* II. 227 'rhey went into 
a poore woman's house . . and liought a hen, and made the 
woman cxenteratc it. 27ax-28oo in Bailey. 
fig. 2636 W. .Amhho-SE in Amt. Dubrensia 37 Summon 
the world, excriterate old stories. 2642 Frogs 0/ Egypt 5 
Great God I.. Who justly dost cxcntcrate with shame All 
Enemies to 'Fhee. 281a .Southey /.<*//. iiR.sfit III. 337 A 
boxful of papers . . which I have to read and cxcntcratc. 
2886 Blackie in ip/4 Cent. Apr. 535 Exenterating itself of 
its own belter soul. 

1 2. 'I'o take out (the Imwels or internal parts). 
2607 Topsell Fourf. /»V<2Jr/jr (16731 21 The reins [of an 
Ape] cxentenited, bruised and put into new pure wine. 
2^ Bp. Barlow .^nsro. Nameless Catholic 68 A Carrionly 
Ciirre, entrin^ her Toinbe, and exenterrating her very bowels 
to .staunch his ra^e. 

transf. x6xs J. Cotton Dang. Tract . Physic 11. i. 88 
They unlawfully exentcratc and eatc out the Ixiwels of 
poore mens purses. 26x3 Markk tr. Aleman’s Guzman. 
iLAlf. II. 312 It [riches] cxciiterates and pulKs out the very 
bowclls from the profuundc.st parts of the earth. 

Hence Exo*nterated ppl. a., deprived of cntrai 1 .<^, 
disembowelled ; also fg. Exo'nterating vbl. sb. 

2637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 8B Exenturated pnimaU. . 
are stuffed with medicamental things. 2663 Flagellum or 
O. Cromwell (1672) 17 The Kingdom had one Viper more 
fostered, to the exenterating of her bowels. 18*7 Hake 
Guesses (xS^g) 142 Exenterated ruleinongers and eviscerated 
logicians. 2857 Kingsley Tsvo V. Ago I. 60 Fragments of 
exenturated maids (belonging to the order Pisces). 

Ezenteration (cksenterr'i-jan). [as if ad. I.. 
*exentcrdliJn-cm, n. of action f. exenterdre ; see 
Exkutkh.ate.] 

1 . The action or process of exenterating or taking 
out the entrails. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxi. 157 Upon exen- 
teration he found the.<ie animals in their bellies. 2705 T. 
(;rrenmili. Embalming 12 r If we can arrive at this 
Perfection, without Exenteration or Incision. 28x3 Mookk 
Rhymes on Road Introd. 59 A hero . . wrote . . 'mid all the 
pains And horrors of exenteration, Nine charming odes. 
2884 Cornh. Mag. July 69 There is no exenteration, no 
steeping in palm-wine. ^ 

fig. x8o8 Lamu Charac. Dram. IPriters ViVs. 531 A 
faint bixlily image of this, exenteration of the inmost mind. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xix, There is .self-excnteratton 
enough and to .spare in niy story. 

2 . The condition of being devoid of entrails. 

2832 P'raser's Mag. IV. 633 A lankness of figure that dc< 
not^ almost utter exenteration. 

Szenteritis (eksicnt^rai-tis). Path. [f. Ex- 
pre/J^ + Entkkjtis.] ‘ Inflammation of the outer or 
ptritoncal coat of tne intestines* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1847 in Ckak;. 

Exept, obs. form of ICxcept. 
t Ezeaua’tion. Obs. rare K [ad. L.exn'^nd- 
tivn-em, L exn'qudre to make equal, f. eX' (see Ex- 
pref. J ) + mqti'Us Equal.] The state of being exactly 
apinl. 

2656 Jeank.s Fuln. Christ 138 The union is not hy way of 
cxcquaiinn, or equip.Ttency. 

Eze^uatnr (cks/kw^Pti?i). [a. E. exequatur 
he may perform, 3 rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of 
exequJ (see ExKCUTK).] 

1 . An official recognition of a consul or com- 
mercial agent by the government of the country to 
which he is accredited, authorizing him to exercise 
his power. 

1788 T. Jkfi'ERSOn IPrit. (1859) II. 498 There shall be do- 
livercd to them.. the Exequatur ncccs-sary for the exercise 
of their function.^. 28x6 Kknt' Comm. 4^ If any consul be 
guilty of illegal or improper conduct, he is ll.ablc tu have his 
exequatur . . revoked. 2879 Daily News 26 May, 'I'he 
.S|xini.<sh Foreign Office objects to granting the Kxei]uatiir 
for the Chinr.se Consiil-s. 

2 . An aiithoriyation granted hy a temporal sove- 
reign for the exercise of episcopal functions under 
1 ‘apal authority, or for tne publication of Papal 

I bulls. Hence, the right of insisting on the neces- 
I sity of such authorization. 

I 2859 Pkescott Philip If, III. 365 The counciU in those 
states . . refused to allow the puhlicatiun of his bulls without 
the royal exequatur. 2IW3 Catholic Diet. .s.v., The Roman 
Pontiff, .allows Ilall.in bishops, .to apply for the exequatur 
to the sovereign . .ns the de facto occupant of ix>wcr. 

tE'Ze^'ae&tf obs. [ad. L. exequenUem, 
pr. pple. of exequl to KxhX’UTic.] U'hat excculcs. 

1627 Collins Def. Bp. F.ly ii. ix. 359 Dirigerit, nut exe- 
qucni, as your School-men loue to .speak. 

Ezeq( 1 lial (eksrkwial), a. [ad. L. exequidi-is 
{exseqnidl’is), f. cx[s)eqmni : sec Exkql'Y.] Of or 
lifTtaining to a fiintTal. 

2613 J. Dunster in Spurgeon Treas. Dtxv. P.s, Ixxix. 2 
The iimnncr of our Imrial, the cxrquial pomp, etc. 17x5 6 
Pope (’fl'yw. XXIV, 108'l hetis herself to all our peers pro- 
claims Heroic prizes and e.\equial games. 2732 Camrriiice 
.Scribleriad iv. 16 Riles exr.quial [imist] grace his honour’d 
tonih. x%ao lilackw. Mag. VI 1. 194 Tlie last hook of the 
Iliad.. has supplied a great part of the exequlal dirtioii. 
2866 F. Hall in Wilson Vishnu Purdna HI. X'jx^note, 'Fhe 
former term imjitorts undeserving of e.\equiril offerings. 

t Sze*qU 10 U 8 , IV- Obs. rare- [th.excquLo' 
+ -ous.] -- prec. 

2603 Drayid.s Bar. IVars ii. Ixiii, Build the funeral-pilc, 
Lt^ your pale hands to this cxequioiLS hre. 

Ezequy (e ks/kwi), now alw.iys in pL exequies 
C’ks^kwiz). Forms : a. sing. 5-7 exequie, -y, 7, 
exquie. 0. pi. (4 exequises, exeqvvy is, oxquios) 
6 exequeis, 4- exequies, [a. OF. exequies, exeques 
Pr. e.x{s^equias, a. 1.. ex'fcquids, acc. at eX' 
sequiw pi., lit. ‘train of followers f.cxsequi io fol- 
low out, follow to the grave (see ExEcuTia ,!. The 
OF. word, on adoption into English, was treated 
partly as a sing. (cf. pL form exequises), and partly 
as a pi. ; from the latter of which the sing, exequy 
was .afterwards developed.] 

Funeral rites ; funeral ceremony ; occas. in sense 
of ‘ funeral train ’ or ‘ bier*, 
fa. sing. \ with pt. in .sense ‘ funeral.s’. Ohs. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870I 74 Pay shul fynden iiij torches, 
flbr to bretme. .at exequises of euery hrothir and sistir j>at 
dies. CX400 Aptd- Loll. 50 For se[>ultHri.s, or exeqiiic.s, 
diriges of h« aead . . or ol»er sacraments. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse I30 He was home to chirchc and his exeqiiye doon. 
25te Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 210 At this Obite or Exc- 
quie was his wyfe, x6os Return fr. Paruass. i. ii. (Arb.) 
Ti Carele.s.se care to preuent his exequy. Scarce deigning tu 
shut vp his dying eye. 2692 WcKin Ath. O.von. 1. 179 Ser- 
mon at the Exequy of Joan Queen of Spayne. 

b. pi. 

.*3 «* Wyclip 2 Sam. iii. 31 Kittith goitre clothi.4, and both 
giwl with .sackis, and weileth before the exequies [2388 
heersis, ether dirige] of Abner, rxaas Wyntoun Cron. vii. 
viit. 4^ KByre {’a exeqwyis al.n lust Til Lwtidyn ilk 
Rychard pa.st. 2481 Paston Lett. Na 861 HI. 282 Xij pore 
mecn. .to hDlde^^ij torches abowte niyu herse.. during the 
excqbies and mas.se of iny berying. 2538 Leland lim. IV. 

64 The w'hich Body. .w.*)<^]aycd with .soleninc Exequie, s in 
a favre Chest made of Stone. 2623 G. Sandy# Trav. 83 
A father following the exeiiuiiM of his .sonne. i6m G. 
Danirl Ecdus. xxii, 37 Exequie.s to the Ucad will but 
re<|uire Scaven daies. xypo Drvdkn Fables, Siginnontia 4 
G. 66 1 There yet remained ihy funeral exequies. 1772 
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SZBBOB. 

Anita, Sarixh, <82 If [the Choral Bishop] died within the 
month, his exequies were Holemnised with great pomp. 183^ 
MnTHexwBLL/'<WMr, AUtfn. Lamp, Thou wilt not die until 
the morrow bright H.'is s^en thy exe<|uie.H. 2837 Tmirlwall 
CrecceVf, xxxii. 272 The festival of Adonis, .was celebrated 
. . with the representation of funeral exequies. 

F An alleged sense, ‘ a funenil ode has been wrongly in- 
fmed from the title of a poem * The Exequy ' in Bp. H. 
long Poems (1^57) 52. 

tExe'rca» sk Obs, Sc, In 6 ezeerse. [f. 
next.] Exercise. 

>549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 9 Throucht sic excerse, iher mem- 
bris inycht be purgit fra corruppit humours. 
tSxorcOf ; chiefly Obs, Forms: 4ez- 
eroen, 5-6 exoep8(e, 6 oxers, 5-- exeroe. [a. 
OF. exemr, ad. L. exarccre : see Exercise j^.] 

1 . trans. To set in inulion; to give play to 
(anger) ; to display i wisdom) ; - ICxercisk v, i b. 

* 53 tf SiKWAKf Creu, Scot. (i8j8) I. 84 Amang the Britis 
for till exvrs I hair ire; 'I'ha eutcrit in baith with Mude and 
fyre. 1578 (judo 4 (mmU. hall. (1868) 8s The just mannis 
mouth exercis sapience. 

2 . To give employment to (a jierson) ; to employ 
with a view to imjirovcment ; to discipline, train. 
Const, in. Also ahsol. of a thing ; To keep em- 
ployed or busy ;= ExEttcmE v. 2 and 4. 

^*374 CiiAi/ciui hoeth, iv. vii. (1561) 2:14 a, Certes all 
thyng that exerct'.th or rorrigeth it prufitetli. 154* t'ompl. 
.S'rf»/. l^rol. 9 He stutut anc ordinance til cxccrse his propir 
chihlir ande t he ^ong princis. 2584 T. H unsoN Du linrtas* 
Judith {1608' 696 The lionie Imjcs Excrce thcmsclfes on 
Imddes of sweetest trees. z58< Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 29 
The boukes of Tioy . . Exercebut cease thy toung and eke 
thy pen. 2596 H-m RYMi’i.F. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 
92 111 handling of waiponis excrcc thatue. 

3 . To carry on, carry out, ijcrform (deeds, trades, 
etc.) ; to put in force, wield (power, right, etc.) ; to 
fullil (a duty), fulfil the duties of (an ofTice\ Cf. 
Exkkoij^k V. 5. Also inlr. to serve (as a soldier '. 

CX374 CfiAi'cKK hoidh. n. vl. 5a But wher shal men fyndeii 
any niHii hat iiiayexereen or haunten any ryjt vpon an oher 
man but oonly vpon hys body, a 1450 A’ut. do hi Tour 
ti868) 1 18 I'Vir to use and excerse the werkys of tlmirc .sauc- 
meiit. 1483 Canton f.V'A/. A/y. 427yT Ife had. .excerccd. . 
the fayte u( arluocacyein the. hysshoppcscoiirle of Tryguyer. 
t5»3 DoeiiLAS .Euciswu, viii. 141 Tocxceriivndci ihc, And 
Icrnc ihe fatcofknychtlic chculrye. 1528 I.ynihvSay Ihcom 
J074 Be cxampyll to thy peple. .all, Kxersing vertcous dcidis 
lionoMbyll. 1588 A. Kin<; tr. Ciiuisius’ Cateih. 9 Our lord 
IcsU‘1 lhairfor slit is one the rycht hand of the power of god, 
exeTccing arqual pouer with hither. ^ a 2639 Si'OTTiswooo 
Hist. Ch.Seot, V. H85H The lustice Aires .. were cx- 
ereed with miich rigour. i68x Loud. (ia.i. No. 1670/1 The 
Intrinsick Spiritiml Bower of the Church, .as it w.ts cxerccd 
by the Apostles. 1707 A mot. in Vulponc 21 To retain, 
enjoy or brtiik utul e.vcrce. all their Rights. 

Hence ExoTced ///. in scholastic phrase 
exeneJ act ( =5 ‘ exercised act’; see Exervlted 
///. a.) 

165a t."Mi.»L'iiAiiT Jewel Wks, (1814) 2g ^ Figures and tropes 
..in their ad:/ sitiu/do soincwlial harsh and scabrous, 
yet ill their exerced act, etc. 

t EzeTCenty d. and sh. Obi. [ad. I.. cxerceni’ 
aUf })r. pplc. of cxdnrrd to JC.xeucise.] 

A. at/j. T'hal is actively exercising the duties 
of his calling or profession, or the characlcrislic 
functions of his office. Said t'sp. of an advocate: 
That is jiraclising his profession, in ju’actice. 

1643CW1-N Puritan turned Jesuit The Tyrant exer- 
cont. .a Prince, tliat doth wilfully dissolve all, or the chiefest 
compacts of l)ic (.’oininon-weahh. XTao StkyI'K Sioivs Sun', 
1175.11 1. 1. xxiv. 173/1 The Doctors Kxercent in these courts 
in triii year 1694 being forty four. xjax-xSoo in Baii.i-y. 
27«6 Ayi.ii-i h Pnrerjf. 56 'I'liu Judge may oblicc cvi-.ry e,\- 
ercent Advocate to give his Patroiiagt: and As.sisiance unto 
.*1 i.itig.Tnt in Di.stress for w.int of an Advocat. ix8$7 Art ao 
4* ai i 'irt. c. 77. § 1 16 ‘ '^riic College of I toetors of I.«'iw exer. 
cent in the Ecclesi.'istical and Ailmiral I y Combs', iiicorpo- 
rateil under th.Tt style, .aand June 8 (0:0. III.] 

B. sb. One who cxcrcise.s or follows a profession. 

27*0 SiTtvi E Stoio's .jurr. 1 . I. xxiv. 155/3 Anno 15S5 

the doctors then inhabiting the Comriion.s and KxerceiiLs 
in these courts were, .but sixteen or seventeen in ail. 

Ezoroisable (e'ksojs.iii/ab’l), a. Also S-q 
oxeroiseable, 8 -ible. [f. next + -aulk.] Of an 
oflice, power, right, etc. : Cajiablc* of being exer- 
cised, employed, or enforced. ^ 

2742 T. KoniNsoN iiias'elhind 11. u. 170 Not only I.K'uid.s, 
and other corporeal Inheritances, .but also all Inheritances 
« .annexed to or exerci.scable within the .same. 1767 Bt.At k- 
STONE Cow/u. 11 . iii. 20 Jixercisible within the same. i8z8 
Cruise Hipest led. 2) III. 127 Judicial offices.. arc only 
exerci.seubfe bypersotw of skill and capticity. i88a I. If. 
Bi-Cnt P//. Ch. Kug. II. 38 Spiritual powers which are 
exercisable in all part.s of the world. 

SzOVCisO (cksajsaiz), sb. Forms: 4-6 ©x- 
oercise, -oyae, -sise, -sice, 5-6 oxorcyse, 6 Sc. 
6zerooi8(8, -cyiss, ©xercice, 4 - exorcise. [MIO. 
exercise, a. OF. mrriVtf « Pr. cxcri ii t, cxercisi Ty. 
exercitium, f. exerccre to kcej) at work, busy, cm- 
ploy, practise, train (cf. Exkiic(|B zk), f. ex- (see 
Ex- //r/! i) + arcere to shut uji, rcstr^iin. 

The etymological notion of e.xert ere is oL* . are : it is often 
regarded as having meant primarily ‘ to drive forth (tillage 
bcastB),' and hence * to employ, set to work '.J 
1 , The action of employing in its appropriate 
activity, (an organ, a faculty, or power) of giving 
practical effect to (a right), Of exerting (influence or 
VoL. III. 
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authority); the state or conditioa of being in 
active operation. 

ci^ Hazipole Psalter Hi. 5, I rase fra ded til lyf, fra 
ydclTics til excercise ingodisseruys. 2608 Shaks. Per. i. iv. 
38 These inoutiis . . are now starv'd for want of exercise. 
1639 pEAkiiON C'nW(i83^) 331 Thou shalt not suffer me . . 
to continue without exercise, or power of exercising my vital 
faculty, 9 Ludlow A/m. (1751) 1 . 346 Whether the 
House^ of CommoiKS should take advice of the House of 
Lords in the exercise of the legislative power? 2719 Builek 
Serm. iv. Wks. 1874 II. 46 Their conversation is merely an 
exercise of the tongue. ij^MAnecd. IV. Pitt 1 1 . xxix.129 The 
exercise of this, (heir constitutional right, of giving . . their 
own motley.^ zSao Scoi r Ivuiuluu: xxii, A hirge mouthful, 
which required the exercise of both jaws at once. i8m 
Keats Hyperion i. 107 (.odlike exercise Of influence lieiiign. 
1836 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. i. (18771 1 . 7 TJic one 
condition under which all powers . . are developed is exer- 
ci.se. zSw (Jto. Eliot Veil. Break/. P. 164 That exerdse 
of soul Which lies in full obedience. 2890 Sir C. S. C. Bowkn 
in Law Tones Kep. f.XlII. 7^5/1 Such a matter as this is 
not one for the tweicise of the judge’s discretion. 

b. 'Fhe use of ox method of using (a weapon). 
1490 Caxton Eueydos xiv. 50 The cxccrcyse of armes is 
dyscontyiiucd. .*^ 3 * J . Hayward tr. Biondt s Eromena j6i 
Nerves hardened with the coiitintiall exercise of the .sling. 
2678 iT.fiaya's Art of fVaru. 57 The Exercise of the Bike. 
2685 Ahrid^m. Euf^. Mil. Diseipl. 3 'I'hc Offirer must first 
comuiand silence, and then proceed to the Kxerdsu of the 
Mustpict. 

+ 2 . ri.Tbitual occup.atioii or employment ; cus- 
tomary practice. To make it (yne's exercise ; to 
make it one’s employment. Gbs. 

Rohinkon tr. More’s Utop. 11. (Arb.) 149 'riiinking 
felicKie after this life to be gotten by. .good exercises. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. I'L iv. vi. 85 Hunting was hi.s dayly Exer. 
cisc. * 2614 kAi.f.ioH Hist. IVorhi v. li. 581 .So he makes it 
his exercise to toriiient and mnrthcr all whom he suspect cth. 
2^ ill 'I'. W, Marsh Early Eriends .Surrev 4- Sus. vii. 57 
I’liis is^ none of the Quakers c.\ercise. xv/i \V kslky J 'saints 
i. ii. His Exercise by Day and Night lo search his Suul- 
converting Word. 

3 . The pmctice (of virtues or vices) ; the luahi- 
tual carrying out (of any particular kimi of con- 
duct) ; the practice or fulfilment of the duties 
of (a profes.sion, oflice, etc.); the execution of 
(functions). 

*393 t»owKK Con/. III. 19 Ui>on the nature of this vii;e, Of 
custiiinc and of exercise. .A tale .. I .shall reliercen. 243a 
Pnsion Lett. No. 18 f. 33 He m;ty puttu hem from excercise 
.and occujiai ion of the Kinges service. 153B .SrAKKKv Eng- 
land i\. ii. 187 Abbeys and monastcrys for the exercysc ol a 
monaslycul lyfe. 1552 lit'ioET, Exercise of inarchandisc, wc. 
jfotiatio. 1594 If (HIKER Eld. Pol. tv. xiv.(i6i t}t(h Suspence 
of iudgemeiu and exercice of chanty were saft-r, 2652 1 loi>ui.s 
Lnnath. n. xxx. i8t To defend private men in the exercise (^f 
sevcrall'lrades. i677TfALK Prim.Oriy;. Afan.t. i.6'J*heKnlcs 
and Exercise of Architecture. 1773 Obsert'. State IWr 42 
The exercise of cruelty is too frequently a concomitant of 
( he aciiulsitioii of power. 1850 M ks. J amkson /.ex'. .Ilonas f. 
(hd. (1R63) 333 After some years spent in the exercise,* of 
every virtue.’ 1872 Freeman Nor$tt. Comj. (1876) IV. xvii. 
55 A. .larger exercise both of conceit and .secrecy. 

4 . The practice and performance of rites and 
ceremonies, worship, etc. ; the right or permission 
lo celebrate the obsen’ances (of a religion), f For- 
merly also ellipi. ^ 'exercise of worship’. Cf. 10. 

2658 B. Harris Parival's iron Affe 40 The Kmperotiri 
broilitT M.Tthias. .granted the Exercise of the ( 'onfession of 
AuxlKnirgh, throughout all Austria, find. 64 He. .re-t sia- 
blished llic ICxcrcisc of the Koinan Cathtdick Religion. 
Ibid. 222 The Kin^ hath lost seven Provinces, ami llie s:iid 
Church, her exercise. 2704 Addison Italy 508 |I,cwis) rc. 
fus’d even those of tJie tliurch of ICngland . . tlic publick 
ICxercise of their Religion. 1782 (oinioN /hr/. 4 E. III. q 2 
'Hie exercise of public worsliiv* appears to be the only .solid 
foundation of the religious sentiments of the people. 

+ 6. 'Fhe action or process of training or drilling 
scholars, troops, etc. ; an iii.slancc of this. Chinsl. 
of. Camp (f exercise: a camp established for 
the purpose of training troops, Obs. 

(**533 Li). Behner.s J<k. M. Aurel.{t^.\(^ H, Now 
wil we sjicakc of his laudable exercises of tlieni that ranie lo 
liyni. 2538 .Starkey England 11. i. 161 A cvnniiiyu pl.ice 
apfMiyniyd to ihe^ excrcysc of vthc. 2685 Abridgm, Knf>. 
Mil. Discipl. 25 The Exercise: of Horse consists in fewer 
Words of Corimtaiid, then th.Tt of Fool. 2B19 Rees (Jr/, 
s. V. Camp, A Camp of {leace and exercise. 

^ b. Tlie action of working the ground (after T.,). 

t^DRYDiiN Virff, Ceor^. 1. 143 He with frequent Kxer- 
tisc Comiiiauds Th' unwilling Soil [tr. exerxet teliurem]. 

0 . Practice for the sake of training or improve- 
ment, either bodily, mental, or spiritual. 

£*2340 Hampolk Prose Tr. 14 A s.tu 1 c bat h.Tues..by 
gastcly exccrcyseoiicrcomene and dystroycijc concupyscens 
and pa.ssiouns. 2483 Caxiqn CWc; BiiJ, For by the same 
pla^'c one may doo liw excersise. 1509 Fisher Euh, Serm. 
("tess /Cidintorui Wks. 292 For lier <»xcr<:ysc.. she dyde 
pansl.Ttc dyuers niutci-s of deuocyon out of the Frensshe 
into Eriglysshe. 2557 Recokue IVAetst. F ijb, Exercise is 
the bestt^ instrument in leaniyiig. CB570 Short Sunt tst 
Bk. Visnpi. Ch. .Scot. 9 5^ Keiders fvnd un.Tbill, efier tua 
Jcirls exerceis, for the niinistrie, 2663 (iEKUii-R Counsel 
8 In the drawing of a line.. he meant a continual ex- 
ercise to perfection. 1725-6 Pope; (Jdvss. vm. 2«ii Skill'd 
ill heroic exercise, I claim A post of honour. 1845 Srot- 
quELtK llandbk. Brit. India (1854) 12 An army of exercise 
was assemhled on the Gwalior frontier. 1853 '"*■ 
rytl.. Exercise, the practice ofall those motions and actions, 
together with the whole inunagetnciit of arms, w'hich .tic 
essential to the perfection of a soldier, and the reiideiiiig 
him fit for service. 

t b. Acquired skill. Obs. 


160a Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 98 Hee. .gaue you such a Mas. 
terly refiort, For Art and exercise in your dcfunce. 

o. Disciplinary suffering, ' trial ’ ; an instance of 
this. Also, a state of distress or anxiety, a pain- 
ful mental stiTggle. Now rare. 

r. 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. noo For our eaeercisc, With 
sharpe .scourges of adversilec. .to lie bete. 1526 Pitgr. 
Per/. (W. dc W. 2531) i b, (Joostly cxcrcyse, or niortifyca- 
ryoii of the senses. 2657 Ckomweli. ^p. ao Apr. iCurlyIe\ 
'J’hc exercise that hath been upon me these three or four 
days. ni662 1 ). Du:kson in Spurgeon 7 ’mi 2 . Hav. I*s. 
Ix'xxviU. (title), The heaviest c.\T:roise wc can iinaginu piis- 
.sibic for a saint, a 27x3 Ei.i.woov.'iu/obiog. (»7iip 31 For 
I presently .saw, it would bring a very great cxcrci.se upon 
me. 2862 Mrs. Siowe: Pearl Orrs I si. 26 These *ere 
forty years that I've been round .. tendin' funerals I've 
watclied people’s uxcri:i.sc.s. 

7 . Exertion of the muscles, limbs, and bodily 
powers, regarded with reference to its effect on the 
subject ; r.v/. such exertion undertaken with a view 
to the m-ainlenance or improvement of health. 
Often with modifying words, as carriagC’y horse-, 

’ open air, zihilkitii;, etc., e.xi'relxe. 

<; 1386 Chal'ci-r Sun's Pr. T. uj Attempre dyctc was al 
hir ^iLsik, And exercise and licrtcs sufli.saiinrc. 2532 Elyot 
CtK'. t. xvi, By exert ise . . the hcaltli of man is prc.scrued. 
2626 Bacon .St/tw 9 2*^9 Use not Exercise and a Spare 
Diet .. if iniiLh Exercise, then u Blenlifull Diet, a 1700 
Dryden (J.', The wise for cure on exercise depend. 2732 
Akkuthnot Etflis of Pitt 261 Violent Exercise or La* 
hour pioiluceth this Kfl'cet. 2779 Johnson Let, to Mr. 
'Ill rale 23 June, iilxercise is l.’fbour used only while it pro- 
duces plca.sure. ^ 1806-7 J. Bi meseord Miseries Hum. 
Li/e{ihjf)) II. xvi. To work in your giuden for the sake of 
exercise. 1865 Handy Horse Bk. 33 Two hours' daily 
exerci.se at a fa.st walk will be enough to keep a hack fit 
for his Work. 

8. A task prcscribci] or performed for the sake 
of attaining proficiency, for training either body or 
mind, or as an exhibition or test of proficiency or 
skill. 

a. gett. 

1576 Fi.E;.MiNti Pancpl. Ep. 356 As well in hodilie e.xer. 
cisf.s a.s in the also that bccdoiig unto the miiide. 1655 
Waiton . higler (vi\. v) 23 What more, manly c.vcrcise then 
hunting the WilJ-Bonif. Y 1662 S i li t. i Nr. el, Cirig. .Satr. 
II. iv. 5 5 ' 1 ‘hc exercises of lho.-.c who wore educated in 
these .Schools of the Prophets, were instructions in the Law. 
1817 CiiAi MEiLS Aiiron. Pise. i. (1852) jK It is Irnlv a most 
C?hrisli:ui exenj.se to e.vlracl a senliincnl of piety fiom the 
works and lhtMq>|icai'unces of ii:itnic*. i860 Kc.skin Mod. 
Paint. V. i\'. iv. <5 t». 2 ,8 Of llicse (he mason’s i .\i!r(,b.es arc 
in the worst possible tasie*. A/od. The use of the .sloping 
ladder i*. an imjiroving i.‘.M:r«;i.se. 

b. Ill //. Military drill, athletics, field sjiorts, 
dancing, etc. Also in as a erdlcclive term, 
nr in sense of ‘a drill i>r p.Tradc?*. Often with 
modifying words, as bayonet euthm-, small arm-, 
simni-, etc., c.icnisc ; also manual exenise (see 
Ma.ni'al). 

a 1533 I .!>. Burners (io/d. Bk. M. .1 urel. 1 1546 ■ B viij b, The 
father of iM.Trko Aurelcc themperour, had licne pretoiir in 
cxc.rt.y*ii;s Luii-slraiisl.Tting de los exenifos\, x6oo Shaks. 
A. y. /.. I. i. 76 Allow me. such exCTci‘.rs as may become :v 
gentlem.Tii. 1647 Ci ARt ni»on Hist. Eeb. i. (1843' 4/2 [(ieoige 
VilliiTs] spent two or three years in. learning the exercises 
of jiiliiiii and daii'.ing. 1704 Loud. Cac. No. 3i<i4 Let them 
[able liodied Men] repair to Cuptain Silver.. at his House 
. or at tlic Exerci.se on Black-Heath, a 1719 Addison (J.i, 
The. French apply themselves iivnc universally lo llieir 
cxercTM'.s than any nation. 1728 Poi e; Pune. ii. .-J rgt., Tlicn 
follow the exercises for the Poets, for tickling, vocifer.Tting, 
diving. 2776 (iiuiuiN Pal. 4 E. 1 . xviii. 4S3 The cxcrci.ses 
of the l>oJy prepared them for the fatigues of war. 2788 
Frank!, IN Autobiog. Wk.s. 1S40 1 . 197 The several companies 
were foriiiing and leaining llurir l•.vc^:i^e. 1796-7 tnstr, 

4 Keg. Cavalry 199 As iilendy in the ranks, us if he 

was al a common exercise. 

c. As a Lnivcr.'iily term : An acadeniicnl de- 
clamation or disputation ; a vivt^ voce exaniin.ition ; 
a dissert.ation, musical composition, etc., rccjuircd 
from candid.'ites for degrees. 

2563 Foxe ill Latimer's Serm, 4 Rent. (18451 p. x. After 
some coiitinuniice ol c.\cn:i.scs in other thing.s, he gave him- 
self lo the study of divinity, a x 6 sfi Bi*. Hall y.i/e Rem. 
Wks. (1660 ic» Never durst 1 appear in any of those Exercises 
of Scholai ship I public Disputations]. 2701 W.WooTON Hist. 
Rome, Marcus i. 3 He . . obliged liim to frequent the Lec- 
tures and Kxen.iscs of the Rhetoricians. x^o^Addr, Univ. 
O.x/. in Loud. Ctu:. No. 4086/1 The Exercise performed in 
our Theater on New-year's- Day. 1726 Amherst Terrat 
f il. xlii. U7Sp 2ii> They have |ar Oxford] Jong, tedious 
Torins, whith lliey tail exin iscs, through which every can- 
didate for a degree must pass. 2856 Emer.son Eng, 7 rnifs, 
Arishxr. Wks. (Bohni 11 . H; Noblemen arc exempted from 
the nublit exercises for the degree. 1886 Or/. Univ. Ca- 
lendar 56 'I’lic evcrcisi! [a piece of Vocal Music] is to be 
performed in iniblic, and a copy of it tt» be deposited in the 
klusic S« hool. Ibid. 58 Doing the Everciscit [Disserta- 
tions or exegeticid Lectures] for one of tiie two [degrees] 
only. 

d. A compotiition or translation written by 
pupils at school ; a piece of music, a problem, 
etc., desigiiccl^to affonl practice lo learners, 

2622 Brinsley Lud. Lit. iv. (1627) Now those tliat 
MTiie exercises, may take the opportunitiu of that time, to 
wi itc them so faire as they can. 2712 Bldoeli. .^pect. No. 

3 57 f 3 A tliemc or copy of vcrse.s are the tLsual cxericiccs. 
2740 J. Ci.ARKK Ai/wc. Voi/th (cd. 34 The Scribling a 
few' lines of Latin Exercise every Night. 2752 John»:>n 
Rambler No. 141 F 4, 1 . . was furnished with tKttchcH and 
Instructed in my lesions by some kind patron. X84X J. T. 
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EXBBOISE. 


Hkwlfti- FamA CUrk H. 93? To prepare ihcir exercises 
lessoiiH for the followinK day> >8$} M>ss SiiKrPAKU 
. t av/us/t’T 1 . xvii. 168 She began to smg her florid exer- 
cises. 

G. A written composition ; an essay, sermon, 
treatise. 

1703 Moxon AftxA. /f rm-. gs In my former ExercLscs, 1 
did not teach yon how to chuse the Tck)Is a Smith was to 
use. rti7i6 Sou r h -SV r///. (1744 » XJ. 103 Would the time 
and incasuic of thi.s cxnrrisc permit. 0x741 Bknti.ky 
Sff /ii. viii (R.>, Having abundiuitly proved in our last cx- 
en'ise that, eU:. x88o 'I'. I'oWLKR i. 8 'J'hese rom- 

positioiis do not ri.se much a1>ove, or sink much below, the 
ordiu.uy level of .such exercises. 

t f. concr. 'I'he object of exercises ; * the sport*. 
i6c8 Kopu LlWs Me/, i. i, 'Jb be man, my lord. Is to be i 
but the exercise of t:arcs In several shapccs. ^ j 

1 9 . A recreative employment, i)astime. rare. 
i6m Macon //en. / 7 /. 17 Thinking .. to perfnrmc all 
thing.s now, rather as an Exercise then as a Labour. 

10 . A rclij^ious observance. Of. .p 

a. ,i;eft. - and //.) Also relti^'oMs exercisers, 
(xcrcises of iievotion, I'eliiiion, or worship. 

x^6o -x \st Bh. Disi‘i/> 1 . Ch. .Scat. «i6ai) 6«^ 1 hat exercise 
which St. Paul calls prophecying. x6o^ Suaks. 0 th. lu. 
iv. 4T Fastiiit', und Prayer, much Castigation, Exercise 
dcuoiit. 1641 UiNDK y. Brum xxvii. 85 Constaticy in j 
iiutintaining all good exercises of Kcligiun. 1644 Direct. 
Fuhl. \Vorihif> Ordinance 2 In .all e.\crcise.s of the publhiue 
worship. X771 Smoi.i.ktt llttinph. Cl. (1815)167 He h.ad 
assisted in l.ady Griskin’s, and several priv.atc houses, at 
I xcrcises of devotion. X848 Macaoi.ay liUt, Kng. I. fio6 I 
His followers . . passed a great part of the day in Veligioiis ! 
exercises. 1868 Fkrkman Norm. Conq. (1876) 11 . viii. 168 
Pnnctu.d in every exercise of devotion. x86o Pnii.i.iis , 
\ ’e\uv, iii. 49 Producing great terror and much religious 
exercise. x88o r. Kowi-KK I.ocktf i. s Locke, .mast have j 
occ.a.sjnn.ally found these tedious, and doubtless lengthy, 
exercises Ireligiuus t-ervices at college] somewhat irksome. 

b. An fict of public worship. 

*574 WniTMt r Def. ii. Wks. i'iS^i' 1. 197 1 'he exer- 
cises of ‘praying, singing of psalms, Intel preting, and pro- 
phesying i6a8 Eahi.i: A/icrocosm,, S/icc precise Hypocrite 
(Arb.) 6,* .She .. think es the Weeko-dayes Exercise farre 
more edifying then the .Sunda!e>. 1636 Davknan'i Witts 
in Dodsley O. PL 1178.0 VTIl. 413 And squire thy un- 
to-ith'd .Aunt to an c-xercise. 1674 Consid. Peace «V Goedw. 
Prof. 93 The main upholder of two famous Exercises. x888 
E. Eggi.fsio.s Graysmis x. 117 I'he * exercises * lasted .a full 
hour longer, and it was half-past 10 before the presiding 
cider gave the benediction. j 

c. All act of prcachinfj or prophesying ; a dis- ! 
course. 

1591 .^H AKS. Rich. Ill, in. ii. 1 rs, I am in your debt, for | 
your last Exercise, 1604 CVwa'/. Canons EccL lx.xii, Ser. j 
nijiis, coinnioiily learmed by .sohie Prophesies or Exercises, ! 
in market- towns, or other jdaccs. 1650 Evfi.yn Mcrn. 

I. 272 Having a mind to sec what was doing among ! 
the Rebels..! went .. and found one at exercise in the j 
chapel. X799 C. WjVTKH in W. Jay Mem. 30 Wlien he I 
closed his exercise, the pc.iple . . seeiiii’d to say, etc. 1868 ! 
J. (.J. M lAi.i. Yorksh. 22 Projihcsying.s, or, as they ! 
were now lin 1603] called, * Excrcisijs 1 

d. An .act of priv.ate worship. j 

159a Gukfsk Art Cimny-caiih, iii. m They had s.aid ' 

pnners, llieir cuening exercise. 1663 hlaeeUum; or O. j 
Crennoe/l (1679) ai 'Pbe Family w.as c.alled t.igethcr to I 
prayers, at which E-\ercise . . they continued lotig. x8aa j 
Gai.t Steam. Boat 299, 1 went d.nwii stairs again to the par- ' 
lour to make exercise. 18x4 Scott St. Ronan xxviii, 'I'hat 
honest peiNvm was, according to his owm account . .engaged 
in the exercisi; of the evening. 18x5 I. N kal Bro. yona/han | 
I. ^4 On .a S.atiirday evening. . after the ‘exercises’ liave been j 
finished, .they fall into serious conversation. | 


e. Sc. The discussion of .a passage of Scripture ; 
a meeting of the Presbytery for holding such a 
di-scussioii. Exercise and Addition : sec tpiot. 
1709. 

1571 Lament, /..ady Scot, in .Scot. Poems lOth C. IT. 2,|6 
'I’he word of God is. .in the scliuills cxcrci.sc trewlic teichit. 
15^ ..SV. Acts yns. VI (1 814 1 189 Kxeiiiit . . fia all teiching 
in I'irkis and congrrg.ationis, extcjit in c.verceis ;is and cen- 
suring of doctrinr in cxcrccissis. 1709 ^y. .S na aim Collect. 
jV Ohm.’. 30 'I'lie Prcdiytcrial Exercise an<I Addition ; 
‘fhe Exercise jjive.sthe Coherence <jf the 'I'cxt and Context, 
the r.ogic.al Division, etc. 'J'he .Addition gives flic lloc- 
itinal i*iciposltions or 'I’niths. 1884 C. Ror-.KHs.Sbc-. Li/e 
Scof. II. XI. 89 111 163S the Presbytery of .St. Andrews at 
their weekly meetings were proceeding through St.John’s 
Gospel with ,'iu exercise and addition on every verse. 

f. Hence the Presbytery itself. 

*578 Act Pn’ih. fMin. in IVotfr, .SVv, Misr. (18441 407 'I’he 
Mrcihrcri of the Exercyiss of Kdinhiirgh hcaiid conveiiit. 
161X .SV. Acts Jos. I’J (i8i 4‘ 4177/1 'J‘hc Ministers of the ex- 
**r :ise of 1 bilkeith fand the be-il incane for tt:paring of the 
kirk . .10 hi*, etc. 1B81I C. Roc.fks S(h:. i.i/e.Scot. II. xi. 89 
Members of each presbytery, then styled ‘the Exerceis*. 
11. aitrih. in exorciso book, a blank book of 
tlic kind used in schools for the writing of cxfrci.se?s. 
Exercise (e ksaisoiz', V. P'orms: .see the sb. 
[I. picc. sb. 

^ 1 he vb. has taken the place of the. obsolete F.xf.rci:, and 
IS thus tilt representative in sense of L. exrrcire, Fi, exer- 
t'/'r, from wliii.h many of its uses are directly taken.] 

1. frnns. To jnit in action or motion, 
ta. To put in opcr.ation, employ, use (an in- 
strument, remedy, or fmy agency) ; to work fan 
animal,. Oh. 

15x6 t’/igr, Perf i\M. dc W. i^jii 999 Vpon the asse, 
wiiicinj of no mail before had ben vsed nc exercised, xsoo 
. PKNSFR /' Q. „I. iii. t;- ] .et us . . our wc.akc h.arids . . teach 
J he dreadful spcarc .and shield to excrcirc. x6tx Drayton 
/ oiy oiO, A, hunic exercising llieir pipes, some hinging 


. ronndelaies. 1601 T. H[ale] Ace. New Invent. z8 Without 
I the least other Preparation or Mixture exercised upon the 
Metal it self. Dkydkn Virg. Georg. 11. 489 Tlien ex- 

ercise thy sturdy Steers to plough Betwixt thy Vines. 17x6 
Swift Gulliver 11. ii. 37 My Nurse gave me part of a .Straw, 
w'hich I exercised as a Pike. 1753 SttnvarCs Trial 153 
The King’s factor should venture to exercise his Majesty's 
property freely. 179a MundihausenAs Trav. xx. 6.) When 
they quarrel they exercise a strait horn. 

b. To employ, bring lo bear, apply (power, 
skill) ; to make practical use of (a right or privi- 
lege). 

r 1386 CiiAUcKR Rut.'s T. 578 Ther as he might his vertu 
excersise. 1535 Covkhdafk i Kings xvi. 27 Amri, & all 
that he dyil, and hU power that he exercysed. 1594 
liouKFR Eccl. Pol. 1. x. U611) 25 I'he life is led most hap- 
I pily, whcriii all vertue is exercised without iniiicdiment. 
j6xa Massingkr Virg. Mart. 1. 1, To. .exercise that power 
Heaven has conferr'd upon me. 1651 Hobkfs Leviath. 11. 
xxviii. 162 That right of ihinishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth. 1690 Locuk Hum. Vnd. iv. xiv. § 4 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exercised ininuifliately 
about things, is culled judgciiiciit. 171* K. Fkn ion h'.p. to 
Southerne 11 Sculpture exercis’d her .Skill .. to make the 
hlarblc breathe. 1838 J. (Llufut Chr. Atonem. viii. (1852) 
224 The Divine Metiig. .exercises the right to forgive with- 
out any enmpensution. i874GRi!.bN Short Hist. vii. 394 An 
arbitrary power of imnnsoiimeiit w.as .still exercised ny the 
Council. 1891 Lam Reports. IVeekly Notes 77/1 The co- 
heiresses could have exercised the trust for sale. 

2. 'Fo employ habitually, practise -a |)cison ■ ; to 
busy. Const. 7//. (Now only and /a.rr., with 
I .some notion of gaining skill by practice ; cf. 3). 
j 138a Wyclif 2 Mncc. xv. 12 Onyc .. was exercised, or 
; h.auntcd, in veriiics fro a cliijld. CX460 Foimfscuf .Ah. 

•y /./■«/. Mc^h. (1714' go Tliav [Afchers] nedyn to be micli 
e.xcrcysyd in sohotyiig. 15x6 /V 4 ‘y. Per/. (W. dc VV. 

9 .Some . . be . . moclic exercysetl in goostly conucrsacyoii. 
*553 F.ukn 7 ’rr' 0 /, Nctue I nd. (Arb.i 10 He had been wel 
exercysed in Astronomy. Ibid. 24 They are exercysed in 
fysliiiig.^ 1583 SiubUhS Anat. Abus. 11. 51 (’iit off the 
hairc . . in sudi comelio and decent niaiier as these barbers 
exercised llien'in can doe. 16*3 Sir. H. Finch i.axv (1- 36' 
162 A C?larke of the Crowiie .. which was neuer exercised 
in the Office. 1647 Ci.arfnhon Hist. Reb. iv. M7 ‘k*) L 298 
Untainted with any of those vicc-s. which the. Officers of 
piat Army were exercised in. 1751 Jorun .Serm. (1771) I. 
iv. 78 They exhort us to exercise ourselves in gfKilincss. 
1781 Gihbon Decl. 4* A*. III. 223 To give battle to an innn- 
inerable people, exercised in arm.s. 1794 Mkh. Raiv.i ifm.; 
Myst. Vdolpho i, She ii.Mially exercised her.Kc!f in ck-ganl 
arts. 183s WoRDSw. 6'. Lamb. The hermit, exerciseil in 
prayer and praise.. Is happy. 1874 Mahakfy .SVr. /.//e 
(i-’mre viii. 241 He and his fellows wer»5 nil cxcirised as 
jurymen in deciding political and social disputes. 

fb. tram/. To employ, occupy (time). 
vjxt AnnisoN Sf^ect. No. 94 F 3 Those Parts of Idfe which 
areexereixed in Study, Ke.ading, and the Pur.suil.sof Know- 
Icdgo. 

t c. To till (the ground) ; ~ L. e.rercere /errant. 
i^x Wvci.iF Gen. ix. ao Noe, a man crtlie lylycr, Vicgan 
to excersise 1x388 lilej the erthe. R. 0 .>i>« ISOTON tr. 

ynstin's Hist. 507 To cxcrci.se mid mitigate the fif.lds with 
I*louglis. 1^7 Drvden fi/f- Georg. 1. 232 Unless the. Land 
with daily Care Ls cxctcL'u. 

3 . To train by practice; to employ, put into 
action or movement, for the sake of actiuirini; 
skill or strength ; lo drill (soldiers, etc.), to put 
through evolutions for practice or display; to put 
(the limbs, the body) ihroiigh a cour.se of move- 
ments for the sake of strength or health. Abo, 
lo snhjecl to ascetic discipline. 

1388 WvcLiF 1 .S'nm. xx. 20 Y schal caste as cxcercisyngc 
1*381 hauntynge] ether pleiynge me at a signe. 1533 F rith i 
Another Bk. ngst. Rastcll 336 God . .left llic Philistines to 
cxerci.se and nurture tlic climlren of I.srael. Lai imkr 

tfh SertH. be/. Pdw. VI (Arb.i j6t Mcnne of iCnglaiide .. 
when they wuulde cxcrcysc llieym sclucs..were woiile to 
goo a brodc in the fyeldcs a .shoolyngc. 1557 Mibi.k (t jenev. 1 
lleb, V. 14 I'hcm . .which through cuslomc tiaue their wittes 
exercised, to iudqc both good and cuyl. 1557 in IJabees 
Bk. iL: 63 ) 247 Modcratly exercise your boily viih some 
l;tb«>ur. R. H. School Retreat, 84 Here (in tennis) j 

I lie. Body is bri.skly exercised more than ordinary. 01695 
Wrmij l.i/e (1B481 266 A company uf .scholars . . excici.scd 
tlnmisclvcs in feats of arms privately in All .Souls coll, 
quadrangle. 1743 R. Pocockf East I. 57 'J’he Ar.-ihs 

w ho came out to meet the. c.a.shif exercised thcni.sclves all the 
way on lior.scback. 18x5 Cari.yi.f Schiller n. ( 1845' 1 16 Tlie 
objects . . to which 1 had been exercising all iny piiwci .s. 2838 
pKKHcorr Perd. 4- Is. 11. v. 478 IXimeuesj exercised himself 
with fasts, vigils, and stripes. 1841 Miss MtTFoKoin L’E.s- 
I range Li/e III. ix. X42 ilc exercised the horses at New- 
market. 

\i.-iransf. To practise soldiers in the use of 
(weapons) ; lo jiul (a gun) through its evolutions. 
17x3 Addison Cato 11. vi, I'll draw up iny Numidian troops 
. . to exercise their arms. 1836 Markyat Midsh, Easy 
xviii, Exercising the great guns on board ship, 
t c. 'Fo accustom, inure. Oh. 

1558 in Slrjqie Ann. Re/. I. App. iv. 6 To exercise the 
f|ucen’.s majesty’s subjects to obedience. 1607 'DjpsKLL 
J 'our/, Beasts 0673)710 In the mean time exercise them 
lo meat. 

4 . To give enijiloyment to ; to engage the atten- 
tion or feelings of; to lax the power* of. 

*538 Starkfy England 11. i. 176 Such jKiverty, exercysyth 
weT the pytuose myndys of them wyth have enough. 16x4 
Rai.fioh Hist. World III. ;i The contitiiial) Warrex which 
exercised King Diirius. 1780 Harris Philol. Enc/. Wk.s. 
'1841) 391 'j’he am hors of our own country . . having exercised 
many cntJc'i of learning. 18x8 Jas. Mn.i. Brit, India II. 

IV. V. 170 The situation was calculated to exercise Hindu 
duplicity and address. 1879 Casselli Techs., Educ. IV. 


66/1 Various breeds had ^reat celebrity— a celebrity which 
exercised the pens of their most famous writers. 

b. esp. To harass, vex, worry ; to afflict, make 
anxious, ‘ prove*. 

Originally in religious use with some notion of disci[ilinary 
cxerciw tsce 3'; the wider use was prob. at fir.st tram/. 
from thi.s. Ct. Kxkmctse sb. 6 d 
0*555 Latimer Srnn. Ifr Rem. (1845) 323 Exercised with 
my old disease in my head. 15^ Bi*. Barlow 3 Sem/. ii. 
87 There i.s also another cause why God thus cxerciselb his 
children. CX665 M BS. liuTuiiNsuN Meui. Col. Hutchinson 
(1848.1 139 Injuriou.s prnsccutiuiis, wherewith the governor 
w.'Ls afterwards much exercised. 0 1715 Buhnft Oivu Time 
(1823' I. 78 God. .thought fit to excrci.se him with calumny. 
17x1 Sfw'fl Hist. Quakers 1 . 94 At times his mind was 

much exercised. 1758 S. IIayward Serm. xvit. 520 The 
I melancholy dbordcr he flub] was exercised with. 0x^7 
Mrs. Siifkwoou Lady 0/ Manor\. iii. 68 The. .disiiensation 
with which it had pleased the Almighty to exerd.se her. 
x86x HuoniiS Tom Bunvn at Ox/, v. (1889) 42 'J’oni. .fwas] 
iniicli exercised in his mind us to what manner of man he 
had fallen upon, x^ Simfson Sch. Shales. I. 11.4 The 
iriituL uf people at Rome were exercised concerning tlie 
; division of the expected .spoil. x888 N. 4- Q. Ser. vii. V. 418 
; My own hoiiiieinaid was very much exercised .. by an ine.\’ 
plicable tinkling. .of her dour-beil. 

6. To carry on, carry out, perform. 

i a. To perform (esp. liabiliially), practise, take 
pari in (an action, feat, game, etc.) ; to play (a 
part). To exercise the prat horse (see IIoksK ). 

C1430 tr '/’. 0 Kentpis 37 Bre)H:rn. .J>at exercisen not Jkj 
)' in.i:es as kei arc called to ! xS3x Ei.yot Gtw. 1. xxvii, He 
inner exercised any other play or game. 1538 Siakkly 
England 1. ii. 41 Krely hyt exercysytli vcrUies actys, 1541 
Iv. CiM-i.AND Gnydons Quest. Chirurg. A iij a, Wli.at dyuers 
operadoiis excrcLselh the Cyrurgycii? *547 Hanilies i. 
Short Declnr. laith i. (18591 3 ^ i living hotly of .a man 
ever exerclscth .sucli things as belong to atKiiurall and living 
hotly. 1548 Hall Chron. 197 b, 'Inc Poleaxe dbe whiehc 
feate he h.ad greatly exert-y’.scd x55a Hl’loft, Tragordus, 
he lli.al dolbe exercise .some parte in a tragedie. X580 Siovv 
.-]«»/, (1605) 481 llenry Hotestmrre . . maketh inuasioii vpon 
them . . exercising laudable, fades. X59X (.'iiKiTt.E Kinde- 
hnrts lh\ '1841) 19 But now, I heare, my Mindc brotJier, 
that evcrcisde the Ixise. x6^ Evulvn J/rw. ii8f,7i 1. 70 
Mere 1 . . went to .see them ride and exercise the great 
horse. 1667 Mil ifi.vi P. /.. iv. 551 About him exercis’d 
Mi roic Games Th’ unarmed youth of Hoav’ii. 1760 C. 
JoiissToN (’^>^'.10/(1822) I. 201 'i’he, niatruii. .iminediulcly 
began to exercise her donations to puldic cbai iiies. 
j 'f b. 'I'o cairy on, ply, pursue (.an occupation, 
trade, etc.) ; to discharge the fuiiclions of (.an 
official po.st ) ; to piacli.se oneself in (an art, 
language, etc.). Obs, 

1467 in Eftg. Gilds 11870) 4.>7Tho. craft that hr, ramie or 
cxercisith. x5xx-a e\ct 3 Hen, VIII. c. 23 H y They, .may 
octrupie and ex«:eir.ise tlieir rooiiies ami offices of forcyri 
Auditoiirs. 1555^ F.dkn Decades W. Ind. 33^ 'J’hey liad 
graneges ft exercised tyllage. X598 Hakluyt / "oy. 1 . 61 It 
. is a kiiide of porte ti>wne, hauiiig a great iiiiirtc; exercised 
therein, 1601 K. Joiinso.n* R ingd.Hf Co'ntm-.v.O(i\'‘i^ 13 Many 
go:>d towiics aiitl riche places where clothing is exercisccf. 
X603 Jas. 1 ill Ellis Oyig. Lett. 1. 2^v,> HI- 66 We have 
thought good to appoint . . the lord Thomas fiownid de 
Walden to exercise that place. x6n Corvat Crudities 
jy6 Which hunting of wildc boaies is more exercised by 
ilie GcrInaIl^ then by any other Christian nations. 1651 
Li/c b'afher Satpi (16761 5 In Venice be exercised Mer-. 
chatuU'.e, though with no great prosperity. 1683 Drvukn 
Lipe Plutarch 17 He had neither the leisure lo study, nor 
so'mucli as loexe.ri;ise the Kom.aii langu.agc. 177X Gold.sm. 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 2.(9 The inlKibitaiii.s exercised pasture in tlic 
open country. * 

tc. 'i'o celebrate, perform (a ceremony, reli- 
gioiib service, etc. ) ; lo perl’oriii the observances uf 
(a religion). Ohs. 

a 1400 C.ev, Myst. 71 'I'liis v’c clejie festum Eiicenniorum, 
’J’he new fl’est of whiclie iij in the 3ere we e.Yen ysc. 1483 
Cax'ion Gold. I.eg. 7S/3 With the dredo of (Jod they cxcer- 
sised the feste of theyr weddynges. i486 in Lkh/ield Gild 
Old,, t )wr ordinary visit.acion li.ad and exercysed in the 
cli.apell of owr lady he.side tlic market place uf Liclifcid. 
x6xa BKLRKUooo/.fiWi’'. 4 - Relig. xxvi. 228 The Gregoriuns 
..exercise notwilhsUiiiding their liturgies ill the Greek 
tongue. 1698 1 .A.ssKLS Voy. Italy 1 \. 94 In this place was 
exercised the first piihlick profession of Chris) iaihicHgion. 
0173a ArrKKUUBY Serm. Matt, xxvii. 25 uSc.ager) 'They 
were jierinitted by ihcir conquerors freely and puhlir.kly to 
exercise their religion. 1807 J. JoiiN.snN Orient. Vo^. 357 
They h.ave a regular form of government, and exercise the 
Mahomi'.taii religion. 

d. 'Fo jjerforin or practise acts of (justice, 
cruelty, oppression, duplicity, tic.). Cf. i b. 

1494 Fauyan Chron. 11. xxxii. 25 Gurgundus. .exercisyd 
lustycc to his suhiccts. ^ 1548 Hall Chron. 223 Tliei exer- 
dsfj their crueltie, against their awne sclfes. x6ix Siiaks. 
Cymb. V. iv. 82 No longer exercise, Upon a valiant Race, 
thy harsli. .ininrics. 01703 Bukkht On N. T. Matt. vii. 5 
To exercise severity in judging of ourselves. 1791 Burkf. 
Carr. (1844) 111 . 356 So much perfidy, pride, cruelty, und 
tyranny, never w:is exercised in a like case. x8i8 Ja.s. Mill 
Brit. India 11 . v. viii. 679 'J'he greatest oppression was 
evidently exercised upon tnc unhappy cultivators. 

O. To discharge, fulfil (functions) ; to exert, 
wield, possess (dominion, jurisdiction, etc.). 

xsgo Marlowe itid Pt. Tamburl. iv. i, I exercise a ^eater 
n;imc. The scourge 4 f God. 1658 Whole p*ftX §8. 

iiiB Those, .who dare presume lo exercise the offices of it, 
without being lawfully called to it. 0x704 J.ockk(J.), That 
dominion which their governonrs bud a right to exercise over 
them. 1736 Butler A nal.*\. iii. Wks. 1874 1 . 47 Government 
of the. .same kind with that, which a nia.Hlcr exercises over 
his servants. 1790 Gouv. Morrls Li/eSf Writ. (1832)11. 117 
It cngrosiiea all functions though incapable of exercising 
any. s8a8 DTskaeu CHm. /, L vi. 150 The laic exiles.. 
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attempted to exercise tlieir ministry. s88o L. Stkfhrn 
Pope y, ttt Swift did not exercise either so gentle or so im- 
perial a sway as Addison. 

f. Of things: To ‘exert’, possess cflicicntly 
(force, influence, effect). 

i86e H. Sfkncer Pitsi Princ. ii. iv. 9 54 (1875) 178 The 
force which a given quantify of matter exercises, renwinH 
always the same. 1867 Smiles HuguenoU Eng. xi. (1880) 
179 The Exodus of ine French IVotestants exercised a 
highly important influence on European politics. 

0 . ahsol or intr, lor rejl, in various senses, 
t a. To j)ly one s calling, to ‘ practise*. Obs. 
igii-e Act Hen. P/f/, r. n That noo person. . lake upon 
Iwni to excercise and occupic as a Phisicion. 156$ AefS 
Ei/z. c. 13 § s Sea-faring Men.. may freely and quietly ex- 
ercise and row in their own Wherries. 

fb. To perform one’s office, practise, i/pon. 
Also, To treat upon a subject. Obs, 

1610 Shaks. 7 emp. i. ii. 328 Vrehin* .Shall for th.it vast of 
night, that they may worke, All exercise on thee. 16x6 Lank 
Sfjr.'s Tale tvo Whcaie such surgeons on flesh exercise. lyog 
Moxon AfreA. Excrc. Pref. 6 And lastly, a.s a close to Smith- 
ing, 1 shall Extjrcise upon Steel, .ind its several Sorts. 

c. To go through exercises or evolutions ; esp, 
of soldiers, ‘ to drill ’. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL lu. vi. la I'th* common shew pl.icc 
where they exercise. xl^8 tr. Gaya’s Art of War 11. 53 
Exercise. Ibid. 57 Whilst the IMkes are exercising, the 
Miiskcttccrs are made to order, or rest upon their Arms. 
1697 PoTTKH Antiq. Grctxe i. viii. (1774)38 For Wrestlers, 
Dancers, and all others that would, to Excn:ise at the same 
'J'inie. 178* CowpKu Gilpin 64 In which 1 hear my trusty 
sword When 1 do exercise. 

+ d. 'I'o take* <’.\crcisc. Ohs, 

1655 .\1 ou FET & PiF.NNKT Health's Imprvs). 746''ai illiirclly, 
Exercise not presently upon it [milk J. a 1698 Temple Health 
St fong Lift Wlcs. 1 . 27() lii the course of common 

I.ife, a Man must either often Exercise, or Fast, or take 
Physic, or he sick. 1734 J. Roi.khs Kss. Epid. Dis. 357 A 
spare Diet is necessary, when we can’t Exercise. 
t7. intr. To conduct or engage in a religious 
cxerchc or service ; to expound or interpret .Scrip- 
ture. Obs. exc. Uhl. Cf. Exkrcime j/». 10 , 

1^61 T . Norton CnlvitCi hist. Contents, Leaving the in- 
fcriour manticr of c.vercising which hec used among the 
IsHicIites. 1635 WiNTHH»)P At’W Eng. (iJi5.3) I. 314 Mr. 
Sheplicrd prayed with deep confession of .sin, etc., and ex- 
ercised out Kph. V. 1649 lilvKi.YN Mem. (1857) HI. 38 
F.i(:utcnaiit-(teti, Cromwell, .exercised yesterday nt White- 
hall, to inquire of the Lord, etc. X663 P. IIknky Diaries ^ 
/.ett. (y<i'<.^z) 130 In y* morning I exercis'd at home, I hope 
to edification. 

ZSzercised (e k.sojs.ji/d\ ///. a, [f. prec. + 

• kdE] In senses of the vb. 

E.vi'nised act: tr. tnod.L. actus exercitus, a scholastic 
term nscil in various senses opposed to actus s/gnalus\ in 
Duns Sootus it means specific heing viewed in itself, not a,s 
an object of predication. See Exf.kcko, ExkKCiTK a. 

15^ IIui oET, l‘],xcrciscd, Plrerdtntus. 1590 C, S. P(^/it 
Kelig. TO He, .disci, liineth .. such c-\t;rcisctl lords! up oner 
the ('lear>’io. 1597 J. Payne Eorat Exch. yt We must be 
all cxcrciv.cd souTilicrs. t6oj tz Macon Ess. Fortune ( Arh.) 
379 Tlie exercised fortune inakelh (he Able man. s6a8 T. 
Si’F.NCEk Logkk^s Therforc the end hath an actiuc, and an 
exendsed act, in the producing of the eflccl. 1631 T. May 
I r. liar l.rv’s Mirr. Miudes 11. 33 'I'lic strongest and most 
exercised lio.nd in Contemplation. 1890 Pfnn Rise ff Progr. 
Quakers (18341 63 VV'e were an exercised people. 1791 Bos- 
w'Ei.L Johnson an. 17';^ We. . veiirrafe in Johnson one. of the 
most exercised minds th.il our holy religion hath ever formed, 
1841 Mvf RS (.Vr///. I'h. HI. $ 401^147 (Jncstions. .decided, .by 
the e.xcrcisiid f.-uaillii-s of each .spiritual mind. 

Exerciser (e-ks.Tjs.Mz,Tj\ [f. Exeuoi^e v. + 

•Kill.] Olio who or that which cxcrcisF.s. 

1. In senses of the vb. Const, of. 

* 5 S* Hi'i.oet s. V,, Exerciser of anyc of these flue games. 
x6^ Const. Sf Canons Keel, cxxvi, Posscssours& Kxerciser.s 
of peculiar Turisdiciion. «ri6i9 Hierhn IC^ks. I. ifi Crosses 
...are trialls of faith, exercisers of Patience. 1686 J. Skr- 
gfant A/onast. Conventions it They |ihc monks of St. 
Basil] hecame so industriems, that their Mon.astery was 
calle.d the pl.irc of E.seirise, and they the Exvixisers. 1805 
W. Tayi.ok in Ann. Rev, III. 2.30 Excellent sharp-shooters 
and exercUers. 1831 Rltu.fr.o. Mag. XXIX. 146 'Die. .vir- 
tual tixerciscrs of the elective privilej^e. 1864 DiiKe.n.s in 
Daily^ Tel. 13 May, IThc playcr'.s] is not a vocation tlie 
exerciser of whicli can profit by the labours of others. 

2. An apparatus for exercising the limbs, etc. 

The (WVr (-V. Y.) 3 Oct. Advt., 'I'he best licalih ex- 
erciser on the market. Mod. A. B. .-ind (Vs Home-ex- 
erciser. 

Ezeroising (e’ks.usaizii)), vhl. sh. [f. 1 '!xkb- 
ewK t;. + -JNrri^ The action of the verb PixKit- 
CISK ; nn exercise. Also attrib. 

xi(09 Fishek 7 Penit, Ps. li. Wks. 100 The exccrcysynge 
and doynge of many good werkes. zs^S R. HuTfEM Eutn 
Dininity afifi 'Pliey be cxercisynges of laythc. 16x6 Bing- 
ham tr. '. Elian's Taclicks 156 I n exerri.sing you must oiiely 
use these three termes of ilircclioii. Make j-cady. Present, 
(live fire. 1631 Ciouge GotTs A rrenus in. xi. 206 All .sorts of 
trainings and exercising of armes. 1709 W, Bishof in Eal~ 
lard M.S.S. (IJodliimni XXXI. 54 'I’he Free F^xcrciscing of 
Their Religion. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech... Exercising- 
aPparatnSt an apparatus for the u.se of gymnasts, or for 
the training of special muscles. 

^ Used gerundially with the omihsion of in. 

1736 Chanpt.er Hist. Persec. 358 WhiUli these severities 
were exercising against Protc-stanis. 

Ezareisinif {e'ksajsdizfcj), ///. a. [f. as proc. 

+ -TNO‘<] That cxcrcisc.s. 

17XZ Shaftksb. Charae, < 1737^ L 34 J Thc_ excrcising- 
anthors of this kind have been above describ’d, in the 
beginning of this ireatLse. 


tEze*roist» Obs. rare-l [f. Exeroe v. + -laT.] 
One who practises (religious) exercises. 

1715 M. Davies Aiken, Jirit, 1. 345 Mr. Ignatius's Rules 
for his meditating Exercists. 

Ezevci’fcailt vegz^ isltlint). [n. F. exercitant^ 
ad. 1.. extrcilanl-em^ pr. pple, of exercitdre, fre- 
(]ucntative of cxercere to exercise : see Kxkhck.] 
One who is engaged in spiritual exercise.s. 

<858 F.vhur Lije .V(frr'/f'f*465 He gave the spiritual exer- 
cises of his bleH.scd father Ignatius ; though generally speak- 
ing the cxcrcitant.s were chiefly confined to the first week, 
z^ Tablet 30 Aug. 356 The exerrisc.s wore to lead the 
e.Kercitant, to .saiiulinc.s.s. 

+ EzaTOitate, /«. Obs. [ad. L. 
taDuSy pa. pple. of exerdtdre : sec prec.] Exer- 
cised ; e.g. with spiritual discipline. 

cz4ag tr. T. a Kempis' Consol, 11. ix, He is not hyc yn 
contcinplacion of gori, yet [natl hat] is not cxercitate for god 
in snm tribulacion. thid. 111. xxi. So mistily temptid, so 
grcuously Iroublid, xo m.anifolde preued and exerciutte. 

Ezercitation (cgzojsitt'ijan). Forms: 4-5 
oxercitaoion, -cioun, 6 exeroetation, -cyta- 
cyon, 5- exercitation. [ad. L excrdldtum-ctn^ 
n. of action f. exerdtd-re : sec Exkrcitant.] 

1. The exercising, putting in operation, or exert- 
ing (of faculties, powers, etc.) ; nn instance of this. 

*'■*374 Chai ckh Eorth, iv. vi. 140 pci sholdcn conferme fc: 
vertuos of corage by h® vr-age ami cxcrcitaciounof pacicnce. 
z6o3 Fi.oiho Montaigne ii. xii. (1632) 304 A.scicpiacles flield 
the soul to be I an cxcrcitatioii of the senses. 1743 Fiki.oing 
J. Wild I. iii, He was. . never (Iciecied in .such furtive com- 
positions, nor indeed in any other cxercilaf ions of his great 
l.Tlcnls. z8a9 SooTHiiV Sir 7 *. More II. 109 They have an 
nmliitiuus propensity for intellectual exercitation. z88o j. B. 
Crozikm Relig, Future ii. 12^3 F.incnion’s religion requires 
no. .e.xercitatioiis of the inmginntion to vivify it. 

i 2. The practising (of a trade}, habitual per- 
formance (of actions). Ohs. 

1579 Eurgh Ret. Aberd. in Oant Burgh Sih. Scotl. ii. 
xiv. 1 18761 4.80 'I’hc cxercelalion of all crafts. Z633 J. Done 
Hist. .\'eptu.igint t8o You use to Whet and sharpen your 
undt'.rsUnding in ihc excreitaiion of high deedcs and gests. 

b. An accustomed employ men t, a duly belong- 
ing to one’s office. 

1737 CamtuoH Seme (1738) T. 20 Not to mention what a 
fatal Hinderance a prominent Abdomen would prf>ve to his 
royal Kx«rrclfations in the .Seraglio. 1760 (Joi.nsM. Cit. IK 
V, His heallli..i.s still pretty well; nor is he in tlie least 
unfit, .for any kind of royal exrircit.'iiion. Ibid. cix. 

8. 'I'hc training (of a person or his faculties) by 
practice ; practice (of an art, etc.) for the sake of 
improvement; an instance (»r a inotle of this. 

. 147s Bk. Noblesse 2 1 'Hie second w.as cxcrchacion ami usage 
in iledis of .armes. Z586 FiiKNK Blaz. Gentrie Ded., From 
indnsi riou s exercitati ons many vtillities . .do flowe and sou rcc. 
1655 60 .Stanli-Y HHt. Philos. (1701) 28^2 Nothing in I.ife 
tan be rightly done wdthout exercit.'ition. 1713 .Sii;:i;i.i*; 
Englishut. No. 38. 244 Let us for onrown Kxerciiai ion. .turn 
to the I )esf ription of it. 1748 CniSTF.Hr. Lett. H. cl.viv. 
97 Consider them [sy. stems] only as exercitaiions for the 
mind. 1831 Sol? ihky in Q. Rev. XLIV. 99 'I’he pr.ictice 
had become so much an exercitation of subtlety, on the 
part of its professors. 1864 Low'i i.i. tiighno J\ Wks. (1879) 
313 I'he writing of verses is a good rhetorical exercitation. 

t b. Spiritual discipline. Obs. 

*398 Thkvisa Barth. Dc l\ R. xvm. i. (i,|9S> 748 Some 
beestes ben ma<le for cxercit avion of man.. and thcrforc I en 
made fljes and lyte. e 1415 tr. /'. A Kempis' Constd. n, ix, 
WJian S])iritual exercit.ition i.-i joven of god, rcceine it with 
gret bankingo.s. 

i’ 4. Excrci.se of the body ; a mode of exercise, 

Z38J Wyclif r Tim. iv. 8 Bodili exccrcitacioun, or tr.auel- 
ing, or abstinence, to litil thing is profytaMe. a sgpo Prose 
'a'gcnds in Anglia VIII. 154 Kxercii.acyonc of body she 
sctic litil by. Z541 R. Coplano Galyeus Terap. 2 Cij, Ve 
ought to hauo cure of all the body, in slrengthyng it with 
dyuejs cxcrcytacyuns, Z640 (J, Watis Ir. Batons Adv, 
Learn iv. ii, 191 Walking ps good) ag.ainst the crudities of 
the .sioniat'k, and fur ot her dise.ascs other exerrilalions. 1658 
Rowi.anii Monfet's Tluat. Ins. 898 'lo the Conservation or 
keeping of Bees, many things arc required, to wit, orderly 
diet, .atr, excrdi.ation. 

5. Dtvotion.il exercise ; an act of public or pri- 
vate worship. 

z65!|-6o Stani.ky Hist. Philos. HI. 1. 31 He had morning 
cxcrcit.ations at his own bouse, zfiy^ Pi:nn The i'hr, a 
Quaker x. Wks. 558 .Spiritual Exercitation. 179a l*«. Wake- 
Fiiii.D Enquiry 14 Diurnal cxerdtations for spiritual im- 
provement.^ z8a8CAi<LYLF.yi//A'. (1857) 1 . loi Werner appe.ars 
to have a.ssisted at certain 'Spiritual Exercitations’. 

0. An exercise or display of skill, esp. literary 
or oratorical; a written or spoken disquisition, 
essay, di.cconrse. 

4633 j. Weemse {Julie's Divine Exercitations, containing 
divers ^ucstioms and Solutions for the right understanding 
of (he Scriptures. 1680 Dial. Tim. 4r Titus 39 {keading\ A 
Friciully and Cordial Exercitation to my Brethren in the 
Ministry, xj.. in Somers Tracts W. 240 Scaligcr, in his 
32 (d Exercitation against Cardan, x^jp Nkal Hist. Pnrit. 
HI. ifia - published a Latin cxercUation upon the .vime 
subject. z8i6 Scott fVf/A/lw/. Inlrod., Tndulging . .aflowiiig 
. .diction in his prose exciritations. 1876 C. M. Daviks 
Vnorth. Lond. 359 A very wild campanological exercitation. 
*877 ^ 1 * Aknouj Last Ess. on Ch. 22 The .superb exerrita- 
lions of Bossuct or the reasoning and rhetoric of i'aMal. 

t Ezercita'tor. Obs, rare. [a. \.. exerdldlor^ 
agent-n. f. exerdtd-re ; see prec-] One who wtites 
ail ‘ exercitation *. 

Z649 Nlfdham Case tofunnv. 21 'I'he F.xercitator objects, 
ibai the present Govemo(irxhaveusuq>ed over the Majority 
of the Hou-^e. 1850 A. A. Reply Sat^erson 10 'J’hc Exci- 
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citator . . confesses . . I'li.at such an Oath piay be . . sus- 
pended. 

tEzeroita*tory, A. Obs.rart—\ [ad.L. r,t. 
erdiaibri-us, f. exerdtdre : see Exebcitation.] 
Of the nature of an exercitation or dissertation. 

167a Life if Death of Arminius ijr Episc. 11. 1 Diligent 
and industrious in dFimtutions, and exorcitatOTy Sermons. 

tEzercitef sb.^ obs, AUo 5 exceroyte, 
-syto, exeercyto. [a. OF. exerdle, nd. J^. exer^ 
dlus army {u stem), action of exercising, htnee 
comr,^ f. exerdrc'. see Exkrck z^.] An army, 
host. 

Z485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 In that (ymc were haplyscd. . 
thre thoii.sand men of hys excersyte. Z490 Eneydos Axii. 
83 He sawc the felawcs of the Enimendes and allc their ex- 
cercyte. c 1490 -■ Blanc hardyn (1890) 9 He arryued wyth 
alle his Exeercyte nyghe to the oo.st of Stibyon. Z5S0 J. 
CoKK Eng. 9- Er. Hcrdtd% 79 (1877)81 Wylly.am Cnnqucrour 
. .[i.assed, with his exercite of the nuMe Eiiglyshcmcn, into 
Frauncc. 

I EzeTCite, •r/'.- Obs. Forms: 5 cxccrFite, 
•yl*’# .*j f> exeroito, -citie, -cyte. [a. OF. cxer- 
^ die^ of obscure formation ; perh. f. exc idler (sec 
Exjsucitk V . ) ; possibly ad.L. rxerdlus (sec prec.).] 
In v.irioiis senses of E.xkucisk sb. Drilling (of 
soldiers) ; practice (of virtue, etc.) ; occupation (of 
time) ; di.schargc (of the duties of an office) ; also, 
exerdte of ^ practices preparatory to. 

148$ Caxton Chas. Gt. so h is lymc..to forsake the false 
goddes. .whychc. .do no ihynge hut cxccrsite of dnmpna- 
cyon. X489 -- Faytes of A. 1. vii. 1 5 'I’hv rxcm’ylc of their 
offyee. xsoM Ord. Crysten A fen (W. i>k W. 15.: 0 * in. iii. 148 
I Kxcrllcuii! in coiitirmpl.acyon, Ik in the e\crc>'te or usyngt: 

! of lyfe spyiytiiall. a 103 Ln. Hi'knkhs Gold. Bk. M. 
A utol. '15461 R iij a, 'I’he kepyiig of hyr sclfc [LucreceJ close 
in her house, the cxercytie of her tyiiic. 

tEzercite* obs. rarc- ^. [ad. L. exer- 
dtus., j)a. pple. of e.xerdre : see Exr.iicK.] In Ex- 
erdte ad ^ ‘ exercised act ’ ; see Ex KiirisKi) ppL a. 

Z71Z Ir. IKerenfrlsius' Disc. Logomachys loi Then [follow ] 
Airis, .iliviilt^d, sigimte, exercite. 

■f Ezerbite, V. Obs. Also 5 exoorcyte. [a. 
OF. exerdter to exercise, .ad. L. e.xerdiiire\ see 
Kxkucitant.] trans. To exercise, practise ; to dis 
cipline, diill ; to wield, bring into play (a weajion). 

Z47JS Bk. Noblesse 27 Goorl men of urmes well lerned and 
cxcM’cited. Z483 Ca.xton Gotil, Leg. 427/4 He cxcci-cytyng 
.and onipyctig hym in thys holy opcracimi or wci ke, 1 2500 
Melusine 224 In many other npperlysu of arnns they cxer- 
cyteil them self. 1541 R. Coi lano Golyen's Terap. a B iij b, 
’The boko of inedycamcnlc.s, wheiin it beliourth to be exer- 
cyled wlio soctier wyll lake any friiytc of iliesc prc.setil 
r:oinrnl.'irif.s. 2556 J. ( Ir. Walther's Antichrist 161 
But the material sweord nm.sl bee.M rciled for the churche, 
and ihc spiritual swcorde of the dmrehc. 

i Ezerci’tion. Se. Obs. nvr. In 6 -tioim(e. 
[ad. Ii. exc rd lion- e tit, 11. of action f. excreorc : 
.sec Exkkck,] 

a. I 'xercise, whetluT bodily or mental, b. Mili- 
tary exercise, drill. 0. Enforcement (of law). 

* 5 *!| .SV. Alts Jas. F (i8i6) 295 pc hail lot dis referris the 
cxerritiouiic of the Kingis maisi noble pcr.soime to the dis- 
crcciouiie (d the Lr^rdis hiring with him for ]»e tyine. 1528 
l.VNi>i-:SAY Ihenm^T^ Qtihy'waiit wt*. Ifiwis E.\ersitiouii 'f 
1536 Bi-:i.i KNiiKN Cron. .Scot. (iHaii 1 . p^. x xiv, Corporal! cxcr- 
ciiioun of I he handis. 1540 .Sc. Acts Jas, /’'(1&T4/ 3O3 'l'h.it 
excnritiimnc may be had ilirowout all ]>c rcalnie ainangis all 
our hoiiirane loidis lUgis for exercing of hare perf-onis in 
ordonrt?. 1551 Am*. Hamh.ton Catcih. (1884) 16 Tha war 
ordanit al.so for our. .spiritual exvreitiouii. 

II Ezercitor (eg7..vjsitp.i). Roman J.a7v. [Lat. 
exerdtor, agent-n. f. c.»(.vri7v.l i^Sct* qiiot.) 

185Q BcRiihi.i. l.aw Diet. s. v., '.riu: cxirn ioT was bound 
for the acts of the master. 1880 Mr niHi;.M) ir. htstit. Gains 
IV. § 71 E.vi rciror is the name given to the indiviihial who 
is drawing the rbiily profits of the ship. 

EzercitO'rian, a- [f- E- e.xcrdtriri-us (f. Isx- 
KTB'TTOK : see prec. I + -ax.] Of or pertaining to 
an excrcitor. E.xerdlorian action (sec.* (juots. ). 

1880 MuiRni'AU tr. fnstit. Gains 401 Extrcitotiaii action, 
a prieiurian action ;« solidnm granleil to a creditor against 
a Paterfamilias or owner, who, as exeiritor of a ship, had 
placed hi.s Jitius familias or t.lave in i barge of it, 

II Ezerga'sia. Rbel. Obs. Also 6 ernm. ex- 
argasia. [a. Gr. i^tfiyania lit. ‘working out,* f. 
€ffp7df€fl0m to work out, perfect, f. out + 
kpyh(tffOat to work, f. tpyov work.] ' See quots.) 

Z589 IVftknuam Eng. Poesie \ii.sx.(\Th.<si\ Exargasia 
. .a tcrine transferred from rhese polishers i»f oiarble. 16x7 J. 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 221 E rergasia. a figure when we abide 
still in one plate, and yet seem to speak divers things, 
many times repeating one sentence, but yet with oiher 
worcLs, sentences and exornaiioiiv X7ai- i 9 oo in Baillv. 

t Ezerga'fltic a- Obs. in 7 erron. exargaBtic. 
[ad. Gr. tlffiynaTtK-ns able lo accomjdisb, f. 
ffiya^faOai, f. out + IjiyaiiaOai lo work.] Tend- 
ing to work out. 

165a I’boi haht f‘^34) 20?* I could have In- 

troduced, in c.ase ol obscurity, synonymal, exargastick, and 
p.ali!oi;etirk elucidation.*:. • 

f ExoTgasy. Obs.- ** Anglicized form of Ex- 

KROAHIA. *730^ in Bailky (folio). 1775 in Asii. 

Ezergual 'egz.i-jgal , a, [f. next + -al.] Per- 
taining to Ihc exergue. 

1856 Smyth Rom. Fatn. Coins 233 The exergual letters 
are cut cletirer tli.'iri those in ihe field. 1864 Evans Coins 
Am. Britons 299 There U an exergual Une. 
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ExerflfliO (e*ksojg; e#rz5*jg). jVumism, Also 7 
exerffe, -nrg. [a. F. (used frc(|. by De Bie 

1634), app. f. Gr. out + ipyov work; prob. in- 
ten<lcfl as u quasi-Gr. rendering of Fr. Aors-tfa twrff 
something lying outside the work.] A small 
space usually on the reverse of a coin or metlal, 
U-low the principal device, for any minor inscrip- 
tion, the date, cngniver*s initials, etc. Also, the 
irjscription there inserted. 

1697 Kvklyn V. 1B8 Position €>f llie LcKcncla.. 

sonit; on the F. verge onljf. 08 Kxurg. ,*761 Phr/. 

Trans. LIl. 90 The inscription in tne exergue is formed of 
the K.truscan cn.irncter.s. x84a ItRANUii /J/tA Sir. Lit. 4 A rt 
83 }/\ When occupying the lower extremity of the pieces, and 
.Si.purated from the rest by a horizontal line, they [the words] 
arc termed the exergue. 1864 C. \V. King Gnosiks 54 In 
the exergue is set out a table stipporting a loaf. 

transf. 1851 Kanoor Fo^ry 49 Never tear a hole in tlie 
exergue of the pantaloon because they have been sitting in 
a dirty place. 

Sz6Tfif1llll. [f^atinized form of prcc., as if ad. 
Gr. *t(€pyov.] »: prec. 

1730-6 in IIau.ky (folio). 1856 W. H. Smyth Cn/a/. 
SWtkutNU’riantf s Rom. Family Coins aza On the exergum 
l^ublius) Gall<a>. 

t and ///. a. Obs. fad. i.. ex s)ert-u5 
pn. pple. of exseri^re to Kxkut.] Used as pa. pplc. 
of next. Also as ///. a. Exhkrt, Exhkktkd. 

1647 H. Moke Souq oJ Soul t. i. xxxix, Tlie self-same 
power (Which is exert upon each niortall wight Ibid, 11. ii. 
1. i. To view the various frie from lb«ir d.ark wotniis exert. 
z66i Lovki.i. Hht. Aniui. iV Mitt. Introd., 'rhey [the teeth] 
are not exert or .serrate in any [animals] that .arc horned ; but 
coticavous in all. 

Szert (t'gw'-tt;, v. [f. T.. exert-., belter e.uerF, 
l>pl. stem of ex.<i'rcre to juit forth, bring out, f. ex- 
oui &ser/re to hind, entwine. The formation is 
pro]), due to antithesis with inscr^rc to Insert. 
See liXSEUT z».] 

1 1. /r<jw.r. To tlmist forth ; to push out or up ; 
to discharge (a seed; ; to emit (light, etc.). Ohs. 
Cf. Exheut. 

x66o tr. Atnyraldm' Treat. Kelij^. 11. v. 231 The seeds of 
vcnome..wilI infallibly l.»e exerted to our mischief. /ri688 
Cenwokiii Immut. Mor. ly. i. §11 He that sliould say the 
Sun had a Power of exerting Light out of his own body. 
1690 f. Banistkk in Fhil. fratis, XVTI. 671 'I’lic Film, 
the Nimt ibis .. exerts, m.ay lie analogous to this. 1607 
Dkyocn I’ir^.Gecrr. u, 596 Apple 'I’rees, whose 'IVunks 
are strong to licarTlieir spreading boughs, exert themselves 
in iVir. 1708 I. Pmii.ii>h Cyder ii 60 The Orchart loves to 
w'avc With Winter Winds, before the (Jems exert 'J’hcir 
feeble Heads. 


tb. To bring to light (something previously 
hhldeii) ; to exhibit, reveal. Al.so, to put forth 
in action (one’s latent character). Obs. [Cf. L. 
paulathn exu'ruit primipem. Suet. 7/’A] 
a >700 Drvdkn ( J.), 'I'he several parts lay hidden in the 
piece, Tir occasion but exerted that or this. 1711 AnnisoN 
Spext. No. 130 f 1 My Friend %vsis in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the Justice of the Peace upon such a 
band of Lawlevs V.agrarits. 1743 f'lKLOiNG il'eddin^day 
11. i, 'I'hry lead US into ruin with the face of angels, and 
when the door is shut on us, exert the devil. 

2. To manifest in action, bring into active opera- 
tion 'force, a quality, etc.) ; to exercise, bring to 
bear, t 'fo e.verl every nerve to strain eveiy 
nerve. 


^ z68i Fi.avei. Eight. Man's Eef. 210 God's Faithfulness., 
is actuated, and excited in his Providences. 1693 South 
.Serttt. 583 I'he fore mentioned falih. . will .. recover and exert 
itself. 1711 \mt\sou Sped . No. t la ]* z And exerliiij;^ ,a)] 
such ([ti;ditie.s jis arc .apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
the Village. .« 7 « Golosm. / Vi:. IK xii, Deliorah exerted 
much sagacity in conjecturing. 1781 Pukkr 0>rr. (1R4.1 H. 
4S1. 1 shouUl have exerted every nerve for Mr. l..;uiren.s. 
i 8 oi bled. Jtttl. XII. 298 To exert a power truly consi.stcnt 
with their constitutional prerogative. z8x6 J. S.mitii Fnno- 
rama Sc. ty Art II. 3113 All bodies are capable of exerting 
electrical attraction. 1860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xvi. 344 .Siip- 
p«)sing. .the unimpeded thrust of the whole glacier . . to be 
exerted on the ice at the Montanveri, etc. az86a IJin KLii; 
Misi. If 'is. (18721 I. 133 In the middle ages the innuerice of 
the church was almost invariably exerted on the side of 
order .and pc.acc. 

3, 7b e.vert oneself ', to put forth one’s latent 
powers ; to use efforts fir endeavours ; to strive. 

1736 Ruti.kr Anal. 1. ii. Wks. ze74 I. 35 By thu.s exerting 
oiir.solvc.s, we obtain and enjoy thwse objects. 1796 HL 
lIiiNTERtr. .Vr. /'/Vrrc'j.S77/r/. Nat, (17.30)1.62 Every indivi- 
dual.. is under obligation to exert him.>(elf for the general 
good. z86z TkOLLorE Barchtster T. xiii, Every one must 
now exert himself who would not choose to go to the 
wall. 


t b. inir. for rejl. Ohs. 

a 1749 Philii'S Pastorals v, To try How art cxertinj 
mvghi with nature vie. 1799 Mackintosh Leetn Nat. 
Nations Wks. 1846 I. 363 Other inen..h.ave exerted to di 
gui-rt: the most miiicrabte common-places in the shape i 
paradox. 

+ 4. 'To perfonn, practise. Ohs. 

166a Glanvu.l Lu.r Orient, iii. 29 An occasioning him 1 
i**’' inmd which ho did not befor 
SOM Sviulniiam in J. Pirow^h Horse Suhsec. Ser. 1. ii882» i; 
im shall happen yt the Mercury shall, .exert it.s operatu 
i>y sDxdcs. r( 1716 South (J.), When the will ha.s exerti 
an act of comnmrid upon any faculty of the soul, z?' 
Burke Ahridgm. Eng. Hist. iii. iv, I'he youth.. after c 
baitie "****^^ unfortunate bravery, fell 


Szarted (^zS ited), Pfl. a, [f. prec. -f -E dI.] 
1 1. Thrust out ; projecting ; Exsekted. Obs. 
1697 Dryuen eSneia xi. 944 Resistless, through the War, 
Camilla rode. .One side was bare forherexerted Brest, 1608 
Tyson in Fbii. Trans. XX. 113 Eyes Black, small, vivid 
and exerted. 17*6 T. Amorv J. DuKclcf.x'no^ I. xiii. sx Its 
exerted clavicle has .several volutions. zBi6 Kihuv & Sp. 
Entomol. iv, (1828) I. zar With a very long exerted sting. 
zSaj W. ScuMESfiv^ yrnl. North Whale Fishery 418 'Phe 
front teeth of both jaws would appear to be exerlea during 
the life of the animal. 

2. Roused to effort ; brought into vigorous ac- 
tion ; strained. 

167s M. (Clifford Hum. Reason in Phenix (17081 II. 550 
Men often move their Bodies, without any particular ex- 
erted Thought of doing so. 170X Rowk Amb. Step-moth. i. 

1. The utmost Power of my exerted Soul Preserves a being 
only for your service, tyts^ Pope Iliad xvii. 767 His 
exerted sight Pa.ss‘d this and that way, through the ranks 
of hght. Ibid, xvii. 833 Two mules. . with exerted strength, 
Drag some a ast lieam. 

licMice Bxo'rtoOiioss, mre-^, the quality of 
being e.xerted or brought into vigorous nction. 

k68i U. More Exp. Dan. iii. 74 I'he ethereal purity, cx- 
ertedness, and activity of their [Angels'] nature. 
ZSzertingl (cgzd'Jtiij), vb/. sb. [f, an prec. + 
-iNok] The action of the vb. PIxeut; fan in- 
stance of this, an exertion. 

Z676 Hale Contcmpi. 1. (1689I 260 'J'his habit of piety in 
your .soul, .will put lorth actual exerting.s of it .self in uppli- 
cations of .short occiLsion.al prayers. Z677 — Trim. Or/g. 
Man. I. i. 31 This analogical Providence, .though itaccoinu- 
date not it self to the finger in those exertings of tho.se 
[ Senses of Seeing or hearing, yet, etc. 169^ Pki*y.s Let. Tnn- 
! ner in At'tulemy 23 Aug. (i8yoi 152/2 Inviteing our learned 
I IVofetLsor to exerting of his Strength. 

Szeztion (egzn*jjim). [;i 8 if ad. I.. * exertion- 
em \e.vseriion-em ) : see Exert v. .and l•^x.sEKTloN.] 
+ 1. The action of putting forth ; manifestation, 
display. Con-st. of. Ohs. 

z668 How'k Bless. Righteous (1825) 252 O my Soul take 
thy allowed pleasure in such cxertiuiis of God, as thou do.st 
now experience in thyself. z68a Sir T. Brownk CV/r. Mor. 
33 Could w'e. .apprelicnd the ideated man, and ns he stiv»d 
In the iiitcllcct of <.»od upon the first e-vci tion by oreatloii, 
a 1768 Seckkh Serm. I. x, A proper cxcrllun of I hat chcar- 
fnlncs.s, which God hath plainly dcsigtiefi us to shew. 1796 
Jane Austkn Sense 4* Sens. (1849) 90 An exerlioii of spirits, 
which incre.'iscil with her increase of emotion. 

2 . 'fhe action or habit of exerting or putting 
into active operation (an organ, Ihc faculties, or 
habit of the body or mind); the action of exer- 
cising or piilting in force (power, a principle). 
Also an instance of this. Const, of, 

1677 Hale Prim. Or/g. Man. 1. L 21 The .several exertions 
of inc several organs relating to their .several funcrions. 
1736 Buti.kr Anal. 1. v. Wk.s. 1S74 1 * 88 Habits of the 
mind are protliiwd by the exertion of inward ]iracticnl 
prltidples. Z756 Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wk.s. 1842 T. 15 A 
tiniidiiy which hiitdet's the full e.vurtion of his faculties. 
Z76i-a lIu.MH Hist. Eng, (i8«)6i HI. App. iii. (xto (Elim- 
heiir'S] imperious temper, .rendered her exertions of power 
violent and frequent. z8z8 Ja.s. Mill Brit, India I I. v. 
vi. 568 Carrying the exertion of their pow'crs to a height 
more extraonlinary than they had before aileinpied. zSaS 
SarrT E. M. Perth xxiv, By a skilful exertion of .strength 
.and address, the body of Bonthroii was placed safely on the 
ground. 

attrib, x8^ Pall Mall C. 2 Dec. 6/2 Exertion money, 
that is, the girls are s<-t to work against one another by the 
promise that thf»sc who woik hardest .shall he paid, .extra. 

3. 'fhe action of exerting oneself ; vigorous ac- 
tion ; effort ; an instance or mode of exerting 
oneself. 

1777 Roiifrtson Hist. Amer. 1 . 11. 125 The constitulion 
of their bodi«'.s [wras] naturally, .unaccu.stnmcd to the lubo- 
riou.s exertions of indusiry. ^ 1806-7 J. BrREsrorai Miseries 
1 1 uni. Life «i826) 11. xxxvi, Working the dumb-bells and 
other irrational exertions. x8zo W'ellington in (iurw. 
Disp. VI. 327 To .stimulate others lo siinil.ir exertions. 
1844 TuikiAVM.L Greece Vni. Ixi. irm The fire W'as soon 
extinguished by the exertions of the soldiers. z8« Siu H. 
Douglas Mil. HrUlges vi. 289 Every exertion should be 
made.. to restore a pmwage. i860 Tyndall Gtac. i. xxii. 
152 To keep up the projxsr .siimily of heal by iiicre.ascd 
exertion. 1876 J. H Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . ii.‘ i. 247 His 
liealtb. .was as yet unequal to tb« exertion of pleading. 

£z6rtiV6 (egzn'itiv), a. [f. Exert v. + -ive.] 

1. Tending to exert or ronse to action. 

1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xi. (1877) I. tB 6 Exer- 
tive faculties the best expression to denote the faculties — 
of will and desire. s88s J. C. Dolan in Fennsylv. Sek. 
Jml, XXX. 82 I'he will i.s universally conceded to bo the 
conative or exertive faculty. 

2. (Meaning obscure ; peril, some error in text.) 

^ 1560 Rot, LAND Crt. Venus 1, 34 Be Fisebe in flude swowm- 
iiig .so cxertiue. 

+ Sze'rtment. Ohs. rare'^^. [f. Exert v. + 
-KENT.] The action of exerting; display, exer- 
tion. 

Z696 Ecwards Exist 6 Protfld. God t. i;;3 Thi# unusual 
exertment of clivioe providence we of this nation . . have 
lately felt with surprise. 1B60 Womc.e.ster cites Clarkk. 

tSze-iion. Obs, [as if ad. U *exesidn-em, n, 
of action f. exedHre (see Exkdk), f. ex- out + edifre 
to eat.] The action of eating out, 

1646 Sir T. Bhownk Pseud. Ep, in. xvi. 145 Theophrastus 
..clenieih the e-xedon or forcing through the belly (of the 
viper], ,1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. 87 EXesion is made 
by t.arrying for Concoction. 1775 in Asti. 

Exestuate, -ating, -atloii ; sec Exzstuatk. 


BZTOUATB. 

Szetar (Cks/bj). The name of an English, 
city, used attrib. in Exeter-elm (see quol.). Also^ 
as the name of a bait for salmon. 

i88a Garden zi Nov. 419/3 The Exeter Elm. .is sii^ly a 
fafttigmlc variety. 1883 Fisheries Kxhib. Caial. 54 Phan- 
toi^ Exeters. .and various other Baits for Salmon, 
lifizennt (e'ksf>nt), exeufit they go out, 
3 rd. pers. pi. pres, indie, of exire to go out : see 
Exit.] A stage direction {prig. Exeant: see 
PIxkat) signifying that at this point two or more 
aclors leave the stage. So in Exeunt emnes * all 
go out*, a direction for .all to retire. 

\z485 Digby Myst. (1882^ iv. 833 We shall gife hire at- 
tendance. .Exeunt. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI! I, i. ii. 214 Kin. 
lly day and night Hee's Traylor to th’ height. Exeunt, 
1673 Drvuen State Innoc. iii. i, iStage direction], .the two 
Angels exeunt severally. z779SHKRrrMN Critic lu i|. Exeunt 
pr.aying. .would vary the established mode of springing off 
with a glance at the pit. 

11 Sz &oie (eks fi^i'jiif ). 5^. Zarv. [E. i?jrout of 
^ facie, abl. of focus face.] On {lit. from) the 
face (of a document) ; so far as appears from the 
document itself. Also aitrib. 

z86z W. Bkll Did. Law Scot, 348/a A deed valid 

and regular, but . . reducible on the head of deathbed, etc. 
Ibid., F.x facie nullities, whether <at common law or founded 
on statute, are pleadable by w<ay of exception, 

Bxfainiliation(c:ksfamidiK* J()n). rare-^. [n. 
of action f. Ex- + \„familia family, on analogy of 
e.xpatriat{on^ Exclusion from a family. 

Z879 1 1 ir AMN A ryan Household 131 This power of admi.s.sion 
cm the one side, and on the other side of expatriation, or, 
perhaps, I should rather say of exfamiliation. 

Ezfetation (eksf/U“i*Jan). Med. rare-^. Also 
oxfoetation. [f. Ex- pref.^ + \j. feld-re to im- 
j prt'gnnte : see -atioN.J ‘ Imperfect fetation iii 
some organ exterior to the uterus * (lloblyn 1858 ). 

! Ezfiltration (c-ksfiltr^i jm). rare^ [n. of 
action f. Ex- pief.^ + V ilt; e)u : see -ation.] 'I'he 
action or process of filtering out. 

1878 l.AvvKKN*;is tr. Cotta's Rods Clars. 2$ ZeoHtra ‘arc 
products ofcxTiliratiDn or of the internal deconipOMtion and 
j tmuMimtation of the mother rot^k.’ 

i Exflect (cksflc kt), V. rare-‘K [f. Ex- -f T../i?rA 
i t^rc to bend, turn.] Irons. 'I'o bend out or outwards. 

I 1877 CoL'ts Fur A flint, y It. 204 The lower border is., 
emarginatc, and the .angle Itself is sciirccly. .exflcctvd. 

Ez-foczl Ceksfc<‘'ukal\ a. ?-are'~\ [f. Ex- 

pref.^ y Vocal.] Not passing llirough Iho focus, 
iMi T. Stkvksson in .Vu/z/w XXIII. 560 The cx-focnl 
rays proceeding from ibe outer jdge-; of the flume. 

tSzfO'diate. ?/• Obs. rare-\ [f. L. sx/adi- 
.stem of ex foil ere {effodercA to dig out or up i.f. ex- 
out ^-fodere to dig) + -ate ■^.] Irons. To dig out. 
a i860 ‘Used somewhere by H. H, Wilson' (F. Hall), 
licnee Exfo’dlated ppl. a. Sxfodla'tlon, the 
action or i>roces.s of digging out ; in quot. 

1795 Hull Advertiser 24 Ort. 4/3 The women catcfiilly 
wMsh the. .evfodiated clay. 1823 .V«Tt» Mcnithly Mag. VI 1 . 
124 It was necessary that he slioiild attain the. light by u 
long proccs.s of exfodiation | /r/w/ivif exfodatioiil. 

Exfoetation, vai. lomi of Exfktation. 
Exfoliate (cksf^Ju*li|<’'t), v. [f. l.itc I.. exfolult- 
ppl. stem of cxfoHiirc to stiiji of leaves, f. ex- (see 
E\- prep)-*r folium leafc: see -ate 3. (In Kr. ex- 
filler.) Cf. Effoliatk.] 

1. trans. a. Pathol. To Ctist off, r.hcd (the cuticle, 
the surface of a bone) in the form of ‘ leaves ’ or 
scales, b. Tiurff. To remove the surface of (a 
bone, etc.) by exfoliation. 

161a Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653^ 391 Nature doth 
of lier .self cxfuliatu, and cast uflf the part putrid. 1671 
Shadwki.l Humorist v, 1 have hurl myself just upon the 
shin-bone tliat w.as exfoliated. 1663 Salmon Doron Med. 

It. 588 It is an excellent thing to scale and exfoliate Bones. 
*799 Med. frnl. II. 446 'J'he other [wound! ‘.ontimied . . to 
exfoliate a little bone. 1810 Charac. in Ann. Reg, z8o8 
116 .Animals that exfoliate their cuticle annually. 

2. tntr. Of .a bone, horny substance, a sc.ar, the 
skin, etc. : To separate or come off in thin leaf- 
like layers or scales ; lo de.squam. 3 te, scale off. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg, Treat. 11. vii. 184 The Heel-bone 
. . rarely cxfuliate.s by rough handling. Z774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. Ii86a) II. I. vi. 26 [The horny helmet of the ca.sso- 
waryl exfoliates .slowly like the beak. 1807 Med. yrnl. 
XVII. 278 The eschar produced by the caiiiRtc exfoliated 
very kindly. 1818 Art Fresert'. Feet 177 The nails.. are 
subject . . to exfoliate. *844-37^ G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 359 The warm bath was daily used as soon as the skin 
began tb exfoliate. 1896 Kane A rct. Kxpl, II. xi. 34 Down 
with a frozen heel ; the bone exfoliating. 

3. iransf. a. Of the cellular tissue of, trees ; To 
peel off. Of the trunk ; To throw off layers of 
bark. b. Of minerals, metals, rocks, etc. : To 
split into laminie, come off in layers or scales. 

x8o9 j. E. .Smith Fhys, Bot 93 The Cellular Integument 
exfoliates . . in trees. 1811 Pinkerton Petral, 1 . 501 Trunks 
of trees, lying one 09 the other, .easily exfoliate, by drying 
in the open air. 1831 ). Hoi.i.and Manyf. Metals 1 . 15a 
The wrought irdii cxtoliates, or separates m lamtnse. 1839 
Mukcki.son Siiur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. jut 'I'he columnar green- 
stone exfoliates at the angles of the prisms. s86a Dana 
Man. Geol. 64 Before the blownipc it [anhydrite] docs not 
exfoliate like sypsuin. 1879 CasselTs Techn, Educ. iV, 
X45/1 The Are is only moderate at first, lest the cupel should 
crack and exfoliate by beiag too suddenly heated. 
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4 . tram. In etymological sense : To unfold the 
leaves of ; to oj)en out, develop. In qnot.y^ig^ 

1808 Knox & Jbbu Carr. I. 447 To make a sermon out of 
one of his discourses, .partly, by exfoliating ideas, that are 
like rosebuds, 1877 Wbaxali. tr. tinges Mhera^lcs v. 
xxxix. a6 Questions exfuliated themselves. 

i lenco IBzfo liated, Bxlb liating ppl. adjs. 

1876 Wiseman Chirurg, Treat, v. ix. 398 I’he exfuliated 
edges of the hone. 1859 Rkkvr Brittany ^36 I'he colutiins 
were getting rusty .md exfoliated. xSte Tvnes 03 Alar. 9/5 
'i’he dust of their exfoliating skin. 

Exfoliation ( cksf J « dl Jan). [a. F. exfoliatim, 
f. as prec. : see -ation.] 

1 . Surg. and Path. The action or process of 
exfoliating. 

1676 WisKMAN Chirurg. Treat, tv. iv. ^64 Tlie hone laid 
b.are in order to Exfulication. c 17*0 W. Gibson FarrieTs 
Dispens. 1. i. fi7.i4) 25 Kuphorbium . . 1 1’» Tincture is often 
applied to Hones that arc l.iid bare, to hasten an Exfolia- 
tion. 1741 AIonko Attai. (ed. 3) 51 riic Exfoliation which 
Cartilages are subject to. 1707 Af. Atord. Auat. 

(1807) 8«> 'I'he cricoid cartilage, being converted into hone, 
was .sep.iraled by exfoliation. 18^1 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(cd. 2' 173 This moulting is precisely analogous to the ex- 
foliation .md new formation of the Epidermis, in Man. 
b. trattsf. Cf. Kxkomatr 3. 

x8oa Playpair lUustr. Hut ton'. Th. ^ Tliis stone is., 
sulyecl to perfietual exfoliation. s8i6 K. Jamlson Char. 
Min. (1817) 294 Exfoliation, or the .separation of the folia 
cf a iniiierat rnnn each oilier. >848-53 Lav.sko Siner>eh ix. 
223 \ kind of exfoliation had lalceii place on the suifacc of 
the glass vase. x86o Tynuai.l Clac. i. i. h The exfoliation 
of rails, the fibres of iron, etc. 1884 Howkh & Scoit De 
llnrys Phaner. <V Perm 413 In old age they f parenchyma- 
tous cells] die off . . after breaking up into layers or rows 
(exfoliation). 

2 . Tliat which is c.xfi)liatcd; .'ll! exfoliated por- 
tion ; a * coat * or layer in the sloni of a ta*e. 

1750 G. lIoiaiKs linrhadot's no 'I'lie several exfoliations 
of its I a tr».e'sl green parr were equal in number to its 
br.anchcs. 1835 1 .isi)|.i;y Inlrod. Pot, (1848) I. 5138 The 
siKiiiiielels of the aerial roots consist of. .exfoliations of the 
cpiphl'euiit. i8^(>koss l'>k. P/addt'r'jtj Such casts.. are 
inist.'iken far exmliatinns of the lining inembruiie. 

Exfoliative .‘■ksftMi lic'tiv i, a. and .vA. [a. F. 
f.xfotiatiJ\ -rV»/r, f. cxjWcr^ .ad. L. e.x/olidre\ sec 

KXFot.lATK 7 '. + -IVK.] 

A. adj. ‘ (.’apable of causinjr, or favourable to, 
cxfolialion’ (.Vjvf, .Soc. Lex. if<84). 

1730-6 lUii.r.v ifolio), r.xfolidtive Trepan, one proper to 
.scr.'ipe, and at lln’. .same time to pierce a bone, and .so to ex- 
foliate or raise several leaves or flakes one after another. 
1746 Amv.vniv in /Vi//. Trans. XLIV. 196 With the exfo- 
liative 'I’n-pan, to make a fair Opening into the medullary 
Cavity of tlie Hone. 1^5 If. Walton /V.v. A>’4Q4 Gcca- 
sionally an exfoliative cflkiit is seen 011 the surface of the eye. 

B. .^h. .S(jincihint.r which produces e.\ioliation. 

1676 WisicM vs Chirurg. Treat, u. vii. 185 l)rc.ss the Hone 

vvilli the iniMef Exfoliatives, and keep the Ulcer open, till 
the liiirnt Hone cast off. 

ExforcipatO ■ eksftrjsip/’Jt) mma wd. [f. lix- 
pref,\ -f L. fovcip‘t'm forceps -t- -atk ;J.] trana. To 
r.\tnct with n forceps. In quot. 

1838 Coi.KRiiua-: /.//. Bent. III. 383 Wrapped up in the 
womb of this or that text of Scripture to hccxforcipuled by 
the logiro-obstelric skill of High t’hurcli doctors, 
t Exfll'Se, V. rare *. Kfpfsk 7 j. 
x6xs W. Parkks Cifyfitipie-/>r. 1187^) 16 View vvilli what 
delight and grccdincsse of .appetite he (the drunkard] in* 
fnselh and exfiiseth, povvres o^t and ]iowres in. 

'I* Exge'neratOr OAs. rare. [f. lix- /n/.l »• 
(lisNKitATK 7'.] (ram, I'o generate or procluec out 
of fiomethinjr clstr. Ilcncc Exgie'nerated ///. a, 
x66s J. SrARKovv tr. Behwe's Be/n. IVks., Afol, Perfect. 9 
■|'hc Divine J.ove is an Ex generated .Substaiic»\ Ihid., ’itui 
Appl, Tylckcn 47 Ifovv is the Ne.w Iiirth performed in U.sV 
is it entering in or c.xgeneraliiig '/ is it not performed in u.s 
in our SoiiNV 

Exgurgitate, obs. var. of FtJUiiGJTATE. Hence 
SzifnTi^ta'tion, Obs. (see <]iu)i.) 

1623 -6 Coi^.KKkAM, E.xgurgitatc, to vuinit. 1730-6 Uailky 
tfolio', Bxgurgitation, a c;isting or voiding up. 

Exh-a In the more common of the words 
bcjjinning with these Idlers, such .as exhaust, ex- 
hibit, the h is usually silent ; many persons, how- 
ever, sound it (esj). in deliberate or public utter- 
ance) wlicn tile word has the stress on the second 
syllable. To avoid inconvenient repetition the 
more frequent of the two alternative pronunciations 
will alone be indic.ated. In words of little colloquial 
currency the h i.s ordinarily sounded when it begins 
a .stressed syllable. 

ExhsBredate, -ation, obs. ft. E.xherbdate, 

-ATION. 

Exhalable (cgz-, cks,h/“i lab’r, a. Also 7 
-ible. [f. Exhale v. + -.aule.] That can be ex- 
haled ; capable of being evaporated. 

1675 Grew Anat. Plants, l.ect. vi. (>68a) 201 Plants, 
whose Virtue lieih in their exhalible Parts, Hoyle 

Hist. Air viii, (1692) 29 ITic Body by Exsiccation is de- 
prived of those liquid and cxlialablP|Parts. 1748 Phil, 
Trans. XI.V. 544 These cxluilablc Parts. 1775 in Asm. 
in (^ratg; 'and in mod. Diets. 

Exlialant (egz*, cks|h/^'lant), a, and sb. Also 
8 0 -ent. [a. Fr. exhalant) ad. L. exhdlmt-cm, f. 
exndldre to Exualk.] 

A. (ulj, 

1 . That exhalc.s, exhaling. " 


iSti Edin, Rexf, XIX. 52 Carbonic acid.. is. .given out 
directly by the cxlialent vessels of the lungs. i8m Wood- 
ward Mallusra Ji. 243 The cxhalciit .siphon (in lli valves) 
has but a single row of tentacles. 1863 C. K. Holdkr in 
Harper's Mag. Jan. >8p2 Their oriftces so arr.anged that 
the mhalcnt arc upm llie outside of the cylinder, and the 
cxhalcnt upon the inner side. 

2 . Exhalant {(irtcry, vessel, etc.) : that transfuses 
or conveys (blood, etc.) in minute qiLintitics. 

177X T. Peri ival Ess. Med.tf F..rperi»t.{iTjj) I. 253 The 
lyui|>h which Is thrown out, from the exlulant .^rteric.s, into 
the intestines. 1781 A. Monro Anat. 35 Thc.se cxhalent 
arterjei must have corrcspjnding alvnorbent veins. 2830 
K. Knox Bedard's AnaL t8i Exhalcnt arterioles openitij; 
at the .surface of the peiitoneiiig. 1847 Vouayt Horse xii. 
252 Increased action of the exhaJent ve.sse].s. 

B. sb. An exhalant vessel or organ. Obs. 

1796 Mitciiii.i. in Morse Anter. Geog. I. tom note. Its 
odour resides in the ciiticulnr cxhalants. 1B05 W. .Saun- 
nr.HH Min. H aters 463 In fever, .the cxhalenls on I lie .sur- 
face of the body will not admit of a free passage to the per* 
S]urable fluid. zSao E. P. 1 .u.scombk Health of .Soldiers 46 
'Die .Sun's rays, by which the exhnlants on the surface of 
the body are keut in a state of high excitement, a 1841 Sir 
A. C\K)rKR In ' 1 . Graham Dam. Med. (1844) 407 Dropsy.. 
ai'i.se.s from an increOvSed .action of the exhalents. 

attrih. 1836 Toou Cyd. Anal. I. 605/x The tmix}rt.‘tnt 
exlnalent function of the skin Is annihilated. 

t Exhalatdi V, Obs. Also 7 oxhallate. [f. 
J.,. cxhdldt- ppl. stem of exhdldre to Kxif ai.e.] 

1 . trans, a. To.s<.nd off as vapour; to evaporate, 
b. To procUu‘4- by evaporation. 

SvLVKSTRR Du Bartas 11. ii. (i6tv8t 282 Tlic flitting 
Clouds it 1 1 he 'seal ceasc-les exhal.'ites. 1599 A . M . tr. ( 
houcr's Bk. Pbysicke jo/t Let it sceth till a be sodden, .'tnd 
exliulatedc awayc the depth of thre finj^ers. s6oo W. 
Watson /.V<rftvjri/ew (1602) 334 Dcw'cs of colU, .deuotions. . 
mist with rxlialated smokes of. .sublimed aspires. 1643 I. 
.Stfkr tr. Fal'ridns' Eip. Chirurg. xii. 47 '1'ln.xse shurpe.. 
humours m.iy be exhallated . . by the pores of the skin. 

2 . iutr. a. --Exhale 2. b. (Sec q not. 1623.) 

1599 A. M. tr. Cabelhouefs Bk. Physickr 725/1 Cover the 
s.ame least the vigor lbcrt>f exhalate. 16*3 CwKiiRAM 11, 
To Hrcath on soitieihiiig, F.xhalate, Pluapotate, 

Exhalation (cksalr*J.m). Forms: 4-6 exa- 
laoioD, (4 -tion, 5 -cyon, 6 -tiono , 5 oxala- 
cioun, -cyoun, 6- exhalation, [.arl. L. exhCildtion- 
an, n. of action f. cxhdldre to Exhale.] 

1 . I'lie .action or process of exhaling, breathing 
forth or throwing off in the form of vapour ; evajto 
ration. Const. <>/( 

X398 Thkvisa Barth. De P. B. iii. xv. t'rollcm. MS.), 'J’o 
hot .sunne .. inake|» to greet cxalaciou and wastyngc of |»e 
kyndc hetc. C1400 Lau/ranc's Cirurg. it. iii. 152 It is 
dre<le of sodeyn deeki for .soileyn exalaciuun of he .spiriiis. I 
158a Hustkr .Seer. Phiorav, i. xvxii. 39 'I’he Eeiier i.s d.i.s- 1 
.v)lucd with . . exhakition and cxsicution. 1605 Kolland 
Plutarch's Mor. 41 'I'lie .airc .. by cxitalution is elevated, 
and doth rise from the earth. 16^ (Iki:w Anat. Plants, 
Ted. ii. ( 1682) 240 Exhahition ; wmen not only fumes, hut 
vi.silile .•^learns arc produced, 1836 Totio Cyd, Anat. 1 . 
13^/2 'Phe skin and pulmonary surface arc the great imple- 
ments of <>xhal.^tiou .'imorig iiiiiinals. 

l/g. 1670 G. II. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. fio A Pinnacle of ! 
Grandeur above all exhalation of scandal. 

b. The action of emitting the breath ; expira- 
tion ; an instance of this; a puff. Also / 4 ». the blow- 
ing off or getting rid of (.anger, excitement, etc.) 

ni934 NoHTif A/rrar I. 416 .After these c.xhulations. . his { 
inina bi'C.'tmc more composed. 1834 ’P. MainviN Angler in 
ITales 1 . 249 'Pherc arc .some wlio. ..shorten the brief span 
of our la cigar's] being, making it only a few volcanic ex- 
halations. 1854 JC.MKKSON Lett. <y .Sflc. Aiffts, Poet. Sf I 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 150 The length of lines in songs j 
. is determined by the inhalation and e.xh.al.'Uion of the | 
lungs. Z878 H. j AMI' S Europeans 1 . ii. 73 Gertrude gave 
a little long, soft exhalation. 

2 . cotter. That which is exhalctl ; a mist, vai>our, 
etc.; an emanation or effluvium, a scent. A J.so collect. 

1393 Gowku Conf. 111,95 Through divers cxalations . . 
Men sene divcr.se forme appere t.)f fire, 139B Trf.vi.sa 
Barth, Pe. P. B. xiv. 111.(14951 469 Hylles gendre exala- 
r.yoii, smokes and vvipoiirs. 1447 Hokeniiam Beyntys t Koxb.) 
287 .She oucry slynkiiig exal.acyoun Of |>c eyr Iwe .alwcy 
Tut ^ heuyly. 1540 1 Ei.vot Image Gos*. 64 SickcnoK.scs, 
wliichc undoubtedly d»x»e gniwc of corrupt exhal.acion.s 
venlyitgc out of mens bodies. 1562 Bullfyn Bk. .Simples 
z b, Abst.iin from stiche lueates, as . . m.akc exalacion, or 
smoke up into the brainc. x6zo Rowlands Martin Mark- 
nil 32 .So iioysume an exhal.’Uion, th;it birds.. are po^’soned 
with the very breath and ayre thereof. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 78 P 2 The Indian wanders among his native 
spices without any sense of their exhalations. i86a Mkki- 
VALK Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. Ix. 282 Nero's golden hou.se 
had rksen like an exhalation, and like an exhalation it dis- 
.ippeared. 1869 K- A. J’akkrs Pract. Hygiene (cd. 3) 117 
Pulmonary and cut.ineous e.\h,a 1 atiuns of men. 

159* Nashk P, Peuilesse 11 a. Exhalations, drawen vp 
to the heauen of honor, from the dunghil of obicct fortune. 
*871 R. H. Hutton A«. IT. 342 'riic turbid mabarious ex- 
halations of visionary excitement. 

3 . A 4 )otly or portion of vapour, usually en- 
kindled vapour; a meteor, arch. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. 11. xx. 51b, .Shining exhalations 
..appeare in tempcstc.s. s6oi Siiaks. JhI. C. n. i. 44 'i'l>e 
exhalations, whizzing io the avre, Giue so much light, that 
I may reade by them. s66o CiJtNvii.L Vanity Dogm. xviii. 
174 'rhe Galaxy is no exhalation from the I^larth, but un 
heap of .sm.*illcr T.umin.*iries. 17*0 Ozki.i. tr. Verlot's Rom. 
Rep, I. IV. 201 This Year * * fiery Exhalations were seen in 
the Air. Z87Z Farrar fVitu. Hist. iL 58 'J'hc star of the 
shepherds was a meteoric exhalation, 
t Exhalativ^i a. Obs, rare [{.J..exhdldt- 


ppl. stem of exhiTldre (see E.miale) -f -IVE.] Of 
a nature to be exhaled ; exhalable. 

ZS94 Plat AVrt* Sftrts of Soil 25 When they [come and 
other Kccdes] are riiie . . the exhafative water llycth away, 
ami the generalive reinaincth. 

Ezhalato^ (cgz-, eksiliic'iatari)^^ [as if nd. 
L. ^exhdldtdrium, {. exhdldrc to Kxhalk + -OUY.] 
A passt^gc or vent for exhalation (of g.a.s). 

18x3 Monthly Mag. XXXVl. 138 In Persia, there arc 
several natiir.Tl exhalalories of hydrogen g.T.s, 

Exhale (cgz-, ckS|h/^’l', v.^ Forms : 5 oxale, 
6 exhall, 7 exhael, 8 exhal, exhale, [.ad. F. 
exhalcr, ad. 1... exhdld-re to breathe out, evaporate, 
f. €X‘ croA.’k^haliire to breathe.] 

I. To give, pass, or draw off in vapour. 

1 . /m;w..To breathe, give forth, or disengage 
from the surface ; to .scnrl iqi (fumes, ga,s, vapour, 
etc.) ; to give off in vapour. Also 

ax6a8 Sir f. IlKArMoNf in F.Trr IS. P. fas. 7^1848) 

144 We Nh.Tll exhale our vapours vp direct. 16^ Powi:ii 
Exp. Philos. I. 29 It bad lo>t ntwr two ilrnins of il.s former 
weight, which w.is exhaled by insensible Transpiration. 
1667 Mii.ton P. L. V, 421 Nor doth the Moon no nourish- 
ment exhale. From her moist ContiiuMU to higher Orlws. 
Z7a7 Dk Foe Sffst. .Magic t. iv. (1840) in;) The vapours whi« 1 \ 
by their acqiiired heal they have exhaled. Z77« Sm W. 
JoNKS Laura Poein.s 0777) 80 Every Wver exhal'd the 
sweets of May. 1803 W. .Saundp rs Min. IVaters 24B This 
mineral water . . exhalc.s no perceptible smell. 1849 Mrs. 
SoMi-.Kvil.LE Coum’X. Phys. Sc., xxvii. 301 They [plantsl ex- 
hale oxygen. X870 Emprso.n Soc. Solii., Chilh. Wks. 
(Itohni ill. 38 EKuiuiMice. .may warm itself until it exhales 
syndKil.sof every kind and colour. 18318 11 ij.'u.p:y Physiogr. 
('7 Wiitcr . . exhaled from the leaven of plaut.s and from the 
lungs and skin of animals. 

2 . itifr. Of vapour, perfume, i'hcat, etc.: To 
j>.as.s off into the .air. ()f a litjutd, etc.: J'o p.ass 
off as vapour ; to evaporate. Con^v. from, out of. 

c 1400 F.an/rnm's Cirurg. 11. iii. 149 (MS. B) Spiiites cx- 
ali'k whyr.hc [nit buk frendys, lioke to k^ l‘**Aly eke to |>e 
soiile. 0420 Pallnd. on liusb. 1. 303 Se the lloodu be 
goode till r thou will duclle : Foroftcof it cxcnleth myst liii 
pure. i6to Bacon Sylra § 399 Fire doth lick up the Sjiiriis 
and B1 u<k 1 of the Hody, .so as i.hey exhale. 2641 Fklkc it 
P/.\f/ll. iji. 1,1051 > f)0 Let it be melted, .with a >-t'ri file, iluit 
all the moisture may exhale 1707 Curios, in Hush. Of 
Hard. 257 C'over the Earth with good .‘'trnw-Mals, that 
the Heal may not e.vhale. 1718 J. Cmamumo ayni; Rdig. 
Philos. ii73v>t 1 1 . xviii. §6 'J'he same h.'is been olvierveil iis 
to .\»’id Liquors, hy the sown* SmipII that exhalesfiom them. 
*799 U, .Smith Laborat. L 320 When the inatr.ass is made 
red hot, .sulphurous matters will exhale, i860 F.mi uson 
Cond, Life, fVorship Wks. (Bohn) IL 407 When flowers 
reach their ripeness, iiuviise exhalc.s front ilium, 
b. Irausf. and /ig, 

>621 Bckios Anuf, .^Id. i. ii. iv. vii, As if all our denicst 
friends lives had evh.iled with his. 1^7 Mm.ion P. L, mi. 
?5.-, When Orient Light Exh.alin^ first from Daiknes'i tin y 
hehcM. 1697 Drvoi-.n Tirg. (icotg. iv. 710 His Hiqies 
exhal’d in empty .Smoko. x849-^50 Ai.lson Hist. Eutv/e 
ill. xviii. § 35. 561 His imligualiim e.vli.aled in a letiei to 
Ilic Goimt d’/Vrtois. 1858 Hawthornii Er. 4- It. Jinls. 1 . 
i7.f The illu.sion .md lifeliketicss . . exhalc.s out of a pic ture 
as it grows old. 

3 . /*h}'S. and /\ith. Of animal fluids : To pass nil 
in minute quantities through a meml>r.ane or blocjd- 
vesscl. Also in fassive, 

^1400 Lan francs Cirurg. 126 (MS. A) pei loken if ony 
king exaieout hi ktlke rimellc as biud or ony fiilier mater. 
1830 K . Knox BMard's Anat. 79 The fluid whieh the ulii- 
male rnmifir.Ttions of the arierics exhale in it (the rclluhir 
tis.sue]. 1834 M'MuKikiF. LfTdefs Auim. Bingd. 19 The 
extremities of the vessels .simply spre.'ul themselvt.s over 
large siitfaces, whence the produced fluid exhales. 1816 
Tonii (.yt 7 . .'D/rt/. 1.401/1 Blood is. .rarely exhaled at the 
internal surface id the bladder. 1865 Morn. Star ;• 1 I'cb., 
I'hc blond merely oozes through the coals of the mlaxed 
vo.s.sel.s-- in medical phiasr. we suy it is rxh.Tled. 

4 . trans. To draw ii]) or drive oil in iho fonn of 
vapour ; to evaporate ; rarely, i' to tiraw u|) (a 
vapour' ; to draw out the perfume' of [c.g. a ro.'i? . 

1580 Nasiik in Greene's .Menaplum Bref. (Arh. • 9 The .Sea 
C-xlmfed by drops, will in roiiliniianre be drir. 1^2 Siiak.s. 
Bom. 4 - ^Jtd. III. V. n Yon Light, is some Meteoi th.'vt the 
Sun exhiiUvc 1622 .Siam Bdg. Pismire 53 'I’lic Sui.nc 
exhales vapours from the Sea 1626 Bacon .Sy/?vi jj 413 
The Novemlier Rose is the sweetest, having been less ex- 
haled hy the Sun. 1641 Frp.sc'm Distill, iii. (if' 5 i )65 'I'liesc 
.S.ilis iniisi..be c.alr.iiicd, wliit:h is done by cxh.aling their 
flegiiie. 1707 Curios, in Hu.\h. 4 - Gard. 235 A prodigious 
Quantity nf rlc.ar Water must be e.Kh;d'd, to get an l)um c 
of dry Sediments. 1825 .Scoi-i Tnlism. t. Bitumen ami 
sulphur, which the hurtling sun exhaled from the waters of 
the lake. 1836 Ivvirk.soN Nature, Prospects Wks. iHohn 
II. 173 rhe. .tilths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and the 
wind rxh.alc. 

b. transf. and/^*". 

1588 Skaks. L. L. L. IV. iii. 70 'riiott, fairc Sun, which 
on my earth dix-st shine, Exhalest this vapor* vow. 2632 j. 
Hav WARD tr. BiondPs Eromenu 105 'I'eares . . not .suflicient 
to exhale and evaporate the heavinessc of her heart. 2725-^ 
I’oiT. Odyss, XXII. 4 31 The warm sun exhales their soul aw'uy. 

II. 'I'o brcatlu; or blow forth from within. 

6. To breathe out ' life, .soul, words, a prayer, etc. •. 

2589 Grkenk Menaphon ' Br\>i\r,’j Hee exmiled into his 
eyes such deei>e i»iprc.ssioii of ni.s {lerfcction, as that, etc. 
rzfiiz Chatman Iliad xviii. 196 Tweluc men, of greatest 
.strength in Troy, left w'ith their Hues exhald. <22619 
Fotmicrdy Atheom. 1. xiii. (I 3(1622) 140 In these niUeroble 
torments, they both, .exhaleil ihclr execrable soules. a 1638 
Mr.fiR Chr. .Snerif. v. Wks. ii. (1672) 362 An Oration exhaled 
. .from sanctified Souls. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. 
i. 355 And silent words Of mercy breathed from heaven will 
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be exhaled.. into I hy wither’d heart iBfe Ci.ooo Myths 
4- Pr. II. ix. !»o3 The Komans, concei\'ed the »oul .. ats ex< 
haled with the dyinj; breath. 

0 . To blow off (as steam) ; chiefly to get 
rid of (enthusiasm, wrath, etc.) ns if by blowing. 
Also, To exhale oneself. Cf. l^r.ow v. lo. 

• '* *745 Teriunate Orphan 337, I exhaled my Grief in the 

> bitterent Exrlaiimtions. 180a Mar. Kix;Kwopii Moral T. 

■ 'it 11S16! 1. xi. 03 A. . . suffered him to exh.alc his passion in.. 

‘ '* oiiths. xS^i 'I'. Ij. i’EACocK Cro/t Cattle viii. ro^ To n-ir. 
r.ite his ims.'idveiitures, and exhale his budget of grievances. 

1645 I>AKwiN in U/e ff Lett. (1887; I. ;j4r, I have exhaled 
myself with .a paragraph or two in my journal on the sin of 
Brazilian slavery, i860 Piksse /^aA Chtm. IVimders 9 
Sulphur is exhaled from the volcanoes at the time of their 
activity, i860 W. Collins lyoni. tVhite 11. narr. viii. 345, 
I. .exhale the rest of my enthusiasm in the open air. 1867 
Month 512 , 1 could not exhale my wrath before his grace. 

7 . intr. To make an expiration ; opposed to 
Tnkale. 

1863 Tyndall f/eat iii. 54 When we exhale, we pour out 
from the lungs carlxniic acid. 

Hence S^^a'led ///. a, (in senses i and 4). 

1593 Smak.s. Lmct. 779 T.ct their exhaled unwholesome 
brcallLs make .sick 'rhe life of purity, — t //<•«. /r, v. 

t. 19 Will you . . be no more an ex hail’d Meteor. 1635 Swan 
spec, .If. V. 4 a {16431 180 That which we call a fired whirl- 
wind, being an exhaled blast set on fire. 

t Exhale, Ohs. Also 6 exhall. [f. Kx- 
pre/.^ + llAbE V.] To drag out or draw forth. 

1. Irans. To drag (a pt'rson) away ; to draw (a 
tiring) out of. Also ahsoi. to draw (a sword) 
from the scabbard. 

*599 SnAKS. /left. If, n. i. 66 O Braggard vile. .ITie Oraiie 
dotli gafic, and doting death if ricerc, 'rherefure exhale. 
1601 II. JoN.soN Poetaster iji. i. VVks, (Rtldg.) ii6/t Nay, 
1 beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me thus. 1607 
TorsELL lumr’-f. Ikasts (1673) 401^ A mouse being Head . . and 
putTiinto a wound . . will presently, .cxli.ale and draw them 
fthe head of a dart, etc.] nut of the .same. 16x5 T. Ai)a.ms 
.^ptr. Navigators 34 (.'uuetouii wretches, that would dig to 
the Center tucxh.aTe riches. 

b. To cause (blood, tears) to lltnv. Const. 
from. (Prob. influenced by F.xha i.E 7». 4.) 

*594 Shaks. Kich. II i. ii. 58 'TIs iliy presence that 
exhales this blood From cold and empty Veiiies. x6zi Sit.ku 
llisf.Cf. lirii. ix. ix. (i<i32)633 Thc.se words exhaM it«y. 
full te.'irc-s from many of the hearers. 1613 W, BKrnvNic Prit. 
Past. 1. V, 'Fhat did from Fida’s eyes .sail leares exhale, 

2 . To draw up; raise (a person) to a higher 
position, fare. Cf. Kxalt v. j. 

*595 Makkham Sir A', Crinvite B vij b, Thou . . Whom 
men adore, and nil the gods cxhall \nntt cnill Into the 
hooks of endkvwe mcinorie. >604 Drav ion Otvle 68«;» I'hcy 
whose Minds should he c.\liard and hie. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobicr 48 \yhcn Kings rise higher than tliey should, they 
e.vhale .Sid>jer.ts higher than they would. 

Exhalexnent (eg?.', ekshci lmcnt). [f. Ex- 
hale +-MENT.] = Exhalation. 

1646 SiK'r. Huow.nr Pseud, lip. li. v. 86 Nor will polislied 
amber although it send forth a gro.sse and corporal! exhale- 
ment be found a long time defective upon the cxactest 
.scales. x8i6 Aro<iKK lei me U Wp i, WJiile tears, that 
from repentance flow, Tn bright exhalemcut the skies. 
1839 G. Darlky Intfod. Beaum. ff IL U 'hs. I. yij ( )ur pri:.sent 
poet, .speaks, .to no eud save cxhalcmcnt of superfluous 
uiiinial ''pirils. 

t Eadialence* Obs. •’ [f. a.s prcc. f -ence.] 

‘ The action of exhaling, or matter exhaled ’. 

1850 in ( Ir.ii viK. 

J^alible; see Ex ha la hle. 

Exhaling (cgz-, eksh<^i lirj), vhl. sb. [f. Ex- 
hale v.^ + -INC I. J The action of the vb. Exhale ; 
an instance of this. 

1616 .SvLVFSi er Tobacco Wks.firtai) 1146 Those 

that.. Offend the Nose, with filthy Fumes cxlialings. x6a6 
Bacon Syh'a 4 333 The fifth f means to induce i’utrefactionj 
is. .hy the Kxluiing. .of the Principal Spirits. 
E:i^a*ling, ///. a. [f. as preo. + -lA'O That 
exli.ik s ; in sense.*; of the verb. III. anti 
1660 novLF. Al-rw A'.t:/. Phys. blech, xxii. 178 The exhal- 
ing and inipri.son‘d steams. 1763 HA.MiLroN iu Phil. Trans. 
LV. T34 Fivaporiilion is vastly promoted by a current of 
fresh air pas.sing over the exhaling surface. 1767 Goocii 
Treat. IP'ottfids 1 . 280 Moisture, hy the exhaling vessels, 
may ])c conveyed to the exlravasntcd fluid.s. x8ti Pinker- 
ton Petral. 11 . 357 Exhaling fumc.H prevented him from 
appro.'jthing the upper crater. t8^ Spectator 15 Mar., An 
evf.r-dwimiUng ana exhaling experience of the conscience. 

Exhall, obs. var. Exhai.kp. 

Exhaltation, obs. fonn of Exaltation. 
tExha*ncev ?’• obs. Also 5-7 -ha,u)n«0, 6 
ezhaunce. [alteration of J^^.vhan’ce, after words 
beginning with Ex-.] ^ Enhance 2 h, 4, 5. 

a 1450 Knt. de la TourWix. {1868)91 The iugcinentis of 
Go»J are ineruciloiis, for. .he exhaunsithe the nicke, that be- 
sechithc his grace and merry, c 1590 .Secret Mem. Earl 
Leicester {yjiJi ^3 He that may. .return the- same [l.‘\nds]. . 
uito Her Majesties Hands by a fresh E.vchange, Rent for 
Kent, for other I .andx never exhuunced before, 1656 San- 
m-Ri.oN .yrw. (i68<j) 427 Kxliaiinsing of Fees, trucking for 
Expedition, rucking of Rents. 1667 W.xteriiousf. Fire 
I'Ond. 104 I'hc. .pretended T^ibonrers . . exhansed the ralc.s 
of their own portadge. 

t Exhail’riatOy V.* Obs. rare “ *. [irreg. f. 

L. exhauri-re (f. ex- haurire to drawl -t- 
-ate -f.J tram. To draw out or forth (a humour). 

1683 Salmon boron Med. u. 433 Powerfully exh.'turiatex 
Serous Humors. 

t Ezhau’sei Obs. ran. [ad. Y. txhaus-ser 


(mod.F. in this sense exaucer\ earlier tssaucierf\ 
t'jjn/r/Vr popular L. *cxaliiaret f. as exaliare*F 
see Exalt v. f 6.] tram. To hearken to, hear 
(a prayer, etc.). 

A. Hume Hymns (Bannatyne Club) 7 Exhause my 
prayer and thy praise. Ibid, a^, 1 . .to the Lord did . . calf, 
Qunilk ever did exhause niy voice & healed me with specdc. 

Exhaust (egZ9'sti, sb. [f. Exhaust v.'\ The 

process or means of exhausting. 

1 . a. Steam-enyfne. The exit of steam from the 
cylinder after having done its work in propelling 
the piston ; the pass.age through which this takes 
place I = Eduction 5. (Also in similar sense with 
reference to water-power and gas engines.) 

Etymologically, ihU is appropriate only to the case of a 
low-pressure engine, in which the .stc.im is literally * ex- 


low-pressure engine, in which the .stc.im is literally * ex- 
hausted ' from the cylinder by opening communication with 
the condenser ; but when hign-prcsiiurc engines were intro- 
duced, the word continued to lie used as a synuiiym of 
Ki)t;{*Ti()N, which it has ahno.st stmerseded. 

*848 Pract. Mech. Jrnl. 1 . 44, 1 have liefore seen double 
valves with the duplex steam jiassagcs, but in all of them 
the exhaust w.'lh single. BuRt.n Slide Valve 71 In [ 

.some insl.ancc-s an increase is doomed necessary to allow a \ 
more free t^xhaust. 1875 M artin Winding Mach. 76 Mack- I 
pressure in the exhaust, owing to the large masiU'S of steam I 
which .arc .suddenly let out through contracted.. passages. ! 
x88y }. A. Ewing in Fueycl. BHtWXH. 487 If iluriiig the j 
h.acK stroke the procc-ss of exhaust is discontinued licfore the j 
end. x8^ Btackw. Mag. Sept. 32a The rapid pulse-likc j 
beats of tbo exhaust [in a lucomotivcj. |jB90 Engineer 30 I 
May 44s No choking of the cxhau.st can prevent an increrisc | 
of speed. 

D. The process of exhausting (a vessel) of air ; ; 
the tlcgree lo which exhaustion i.s c.arrie<l. 

1880 Dk k»A*RrE ill Nature XX. 33 The greatest exhaust ■ 
th.at we have _ produced, o*oo«.'o53 millim. Ibid. As itic ■ 
exhaust i.*? carried further it becomes a pale milky while. ; 

2. a. The production of an outward current of 

air by creating a partial vacuum, b. Any appa- ! 
ralus for effecting this. Cf, exhaust fan. ! 

,185a Pract. Mech. *frnl. V. 34 A free and copious exhau.st j 
ix secured on Ixjth sides nf the cylinder [fanj. *884 Itatk • 
Herald 27 Hec. 6-4 An exhaust [in a flour mill) carries j 
away the lightest parrlc 1 e.s, 1887 Pall Malt ti. ir Oct. | 
ii/t d'lmie arc two great exhati.scs to draw off sinokr^ .'iml > 
heat from the : 4 age. 1889 Daily Ninus 2 Jan. 2/4 A steam . 
e.xliaiist, which jiroduce? .in artificial air current. • 

3 . a/lt ib. and Comb., chiefly in sense i a, as , 

exhaitsl-passaget -pipe^ -valve; also exhauMt-fan i 
( - exhausting fan) f a fan for producing a j 

current by cre.nting a vacuum ; exhaust injector, : 
an injector for feeding a steam-boiler with water, ! 
worked by c.\hanst steam; exhaust-port, ihc | 
opening in the slide-valve of a .steam-engine for j 
the escape of exhaust-steam ( =« exhau.st‘Passage) ; | 
ezhaust-stoam, the waste steam discharged from j 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. i 

1874 Knight Piet. Mtch, I. F.xhausLfnn. 188a ! 

Birmingham Wkly. Post 24 June 3/7 An exhau.st fan for ; 
drying hay and com iu the slack. 1890 Engineer j 
473 We h.ivc for years made ^exhaust injector.s th.it . . utilise 
w’.xstc .steam. xZslh Sped/. Varley’s Patent No. 12,238. a j 
* Exhaust-passage. 1854 /Vue/. Mech. Jf-nl. VI. 115 As the i 
c.\hau!«t passage [in a water pressure engine) ifi Often lo the j 
pipe, the waste water pusses off through tliis pipe. 1848 ; 
Ibid. 1 . 44 '['he central ^exhaust port of th«: slide valve, j 
1848 Pract. Mech. JrfU. I. 80 I'hc ^exhaust steam from the , 
cylinders. 1890 Engineer f Nov. 'fi(>{fitle 0/ paper) ’VreaX- j 
ment and U t il isation of exEiust steam. 1848 Specif. Var ley's j 
Patent No. 12,238. a The two *exhau.st valves. 1 

t ZSsdiail'St, pa- pple. and ppl. a. Obs. Also 
7 exhauflte, erron. exhaused. [atl. L. exhausFus, I 
pa. pple. of exhatirJre : see next.] 

A- pa. pple. (in various senses of the vb.''. | 

* 5*3 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life ii. 1 14 The enemy exh.iusl of j 
money. 1540 « Elvot Image (ia7f. G549) 123 Charges j 
enforced, liaue exhaust . . the more paitc of your sub.st.iuncc. I 
16*7 Mav Lucan viii, They .. when their quivers are ex- j 
haiisi, must flee. z6^ Lane. Traits (Chetham Soc.i 278 : 
Most men’s estates being .. now almost quite cxb.'iiiste by j 
I be present .scarcity. 1654 R. Coorinoton tr. Justin' s ihst, 1 
tf i 'I’hc Kingdom exhaused of souldicrs difl much district I 
liirn. 1708 Philips Cider 1. 124 When the alien compost is | 
exhaust, Its Native Poverty again prevails. 

B. ppl. a. - Exhausted ppl. a. in various senses. ' 

z6ai Horton Anat. Mel. i.iL 1. vi. (tO fi) 39/1 Intemperate, 
di.sRoliitc, cxhaiiHt through riot. 16x4 F. Wiiitk A'epl. Fisher 
5«;«; Contemning the merits of Christ, ncconnting the same 
dric .ind exhaust. 16x7 tr. Bacon's Life 4- Death (1651) 28 
7 'hec.igcr flaines, do dry Ikxlics and render themt xh.mst and 
s.iplcKHc. 1647 H. Mokk Song of Soul iil ii. xliii. His brniu 
In time would lie exhaust and void of wit. *708 J. PlIll.ll'S I 
Cyder ii. 55 Reject the apple-cheese tlio quite exhaust. 

Ezhanst (cgzo'st), v. [f. L. exhaust- ppl. stem 
of exhaurtre ; sce'’P 3 xiiAliniATE,] 

1 . Irans. To draw off or out (now only, air) ; lit. 
and fig. ^ 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII. c. 24 Innumerable stimnies of monci, 
crafteliexh.iiistcd cmtofthls realmc. i6o7.Shaks. Timon iv. 
iii. 1 19 The Babe, Whose dimpled .smiles from Foolc.s ex- 
haust their mercy. 163a Massinger & Fiklu Fatal Dowry 
II. i,Yo(ir ihankles.s Cruelty, .ind Savage M.inners. .Exhaust 
these FIoo< 1 .a [of tears). 1665 (J. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague 23^ Exhaust a convenient proiKWlion of bloud. 1705 
Dkkmam In Lett. Lit. Men (Cttnidcn) 319 Those . . with 
doulile Harrells .. exhaust the air wiin greater ease and 
quickness. 1708 Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Deoil I. 157 
'1 hese things we have exhausted from the .sacred Scriptures. 
>839 0. Bird Nat. Phil. 101 Exliau&t the air from beneath 


['>ihe bladder. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut, Break/. T. xti, 
\ Putting an animal under the bell of an air-pump and cx- 
I hausting the air from it. 

tb. To take a draught of; to drink or sack 
up. Cf. I., exhaurtre vinum. Ohs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 11. 331 The Dragon thrustelh his 
head into libs [the Elephant si nrunke and exhausteth his 
breath. x6a6 Bacon Sylva 8 360 .Some that have kept 
Chamclions. .might observe their Bellies to swell after they 
had exhausted the air. 1679 Jane Fast. Sertu. 8 .Salniun- 
a.sscr. . like an insatiable gulph devoured and exhausted all. 

2. To iLse up completely (cither a material or 
immaterial thing) ; to expend the whole of ; to 
consume entirely. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Ilelthe ii. vii. (1541) x8b,Thc fyre bathe 
nut exhausted the moysture of them, a 1704 Locke (J.\ 
'I'hough the knowledge they have left us be worth our study, 
yet they exhausted not .ill it.<) treasures. 1709 Porx Ess. 
Crit. 555 Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage! 
175* JoHN.soN Rambu-r^o. 87 ? 14 A student may easily 


Crit. 555 Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage! 
175* Johnson Rambu-r^o. 87 ? 14 A student may easily 
exhaust his life in cuniparing divines and moralists. 1786 
Mukkk // . Ilastings\i\». 1842 II. 125 Wh.ilevcr relief was 
given . . the .same was soon cxhau.stc(]. 1853 H. RoGau.s Eel. 
Faith 223 How do they almost exhaust the resources of 
Kinguage to express their sentiments. 

f b. in weaker sense : 'I’o expend, spend. Obs. 
1616 Hullokar, Exhaust to consume, spend, or waste. 
2659 Hammono On Ps.xyix. 14 Paraphr. 87 To leave .ibuu- 
dantly to ibe.ir children.. having no care of charily or mercy 
tu others, on which to exhaust anything. 

0 . To account for or utilize the whole number 
or quantity of (anything). 

17^ Hartley Otset 7 \ Man n. i. 23 Tn the same manner 
as Mathematical Quantities arc exliuusled by the Terms of 
an infinite Scries. 1816 Bf.ntuam Chresiom, 241 The parts 
. .exhaust the contents of the whole. 1846 Mill Lope in. 
X.VV. g 6 'I’hcre have t.ikcn place a sufficient number of ilniw- 
ii9;.s to exbuusl .ill the possible combinations. 1874 Morlkv 
Compromise (1B86) 227 Good ideas aic not all exliausted by 
tlie ani'icnl forms. 

J3. 'lo empty by drawing the contents off or out ; 
to drain ; to eirqity ry'(si*^-ciriL‘d contents). 

16x4 I'-.AKi. Stirling Pooms.day 3rd Hour lxxvi,'riie liile 
IJrookes exhausted iu llu-ir Springs. 1660 Boyle New E.rp. 
Phys. Mcch. Proem 19 We never were, able totally to exhaust 
the Receiver. 1697 I'hvokn Virg. iicorg. iii. 484 The.. 
Ucldei s never fail ; But when they seem exlintistcd, swell the 
I’ail. specif. IVali's Patent No. 14:;? Which vcs.sel 
[a condenser] by cooling and condvn.sing part of the steam 
does partly exhaust the steam vessel |i.e. the cylinder). 
1807 Thomson Chem. led. 31 11 . 138 Having ..closed 
niy noslrils ami exhausted my mngs. z86o Tyni»all Clac. 
It. iii. 2.|5 A tube which could be exlKiu.sied of air. 1871 — 
Fragm. Sc. icd. 6) I. ii. 38 T.et u.s suppose the gbiss tube. . 
lo beexh.iustcd by an air-pump. 

b. nfl. Of a river; 'lo empty itself, rare. 

1833 I vTToN Eng. Iff English \\\. i, Tlie W'Eters of Terek 
exbuu.sl tbein.^elvcs in the Caspian .Sea. 

c. iuir. Of Steam ; To escape from the cylinder 
after doing its work ; cf. lC.\iiAi;sr sb^ 1 a. 

1851 Pract. Mcch. Jrnl. IV. 146 'I’he Meam rxh.iu.sts 
ibrough tlic centre opening, 1865 Burgh Slide Vah'e 52 
Hr.foic the steam can exhtui.st, the valve must o)>en the same 
port. 

4 , 'I’o draw out all that is essential or interesting 
in { an object of invcslig.'ilion or exi>osition) ; to 
treat or study (a subject) so as to leave nothing 
further to be c.\plaincd or discovered. 

Z704 Ahoilon Italy Picf., Tlierc are still .several of ihe-e 
topics that are far fioni being exliatiMed. 1751 JohNSO.n 
Rambler ^o. 150? 6 He wHo.. soon exhau.sts any single 
snbji'.n, i.s always e.-tger for new enquiries. 1845 M. Pai ii- 
.SON Au. iiS8<p I. 2 Hooke wiui!.considcred to have exhausted 
the hi.story of the Roman Republic, i860 Thknch Serm. 
Westm. Ab. ix. 92 It U not easy to exhaust Them [words of 
.Srripturc] so lo draw out .ill their meaning. 1875 Hamkw- 
TON Intell. Lije ix. i. joi We do not easily exhaust the mind 
of another. 

6 . To drain (a person, kingdom, etc.) of strength 
or resources, or (a soil) of nutritive ingredients ; 
hence, to weary out, enfeeble extremelv. 

1631 Gouge Cod's A rro 7 vs iit. xcv. 364 l lie Kingdomc was 


1631 liouGE (iod's A rro7vs ui. xcv. 364 1 he Kingdome was 
nuicTi exhausted of men and mony. et6j6 Wise, man 
Surgery (J.), Spermatick matter of .1 vitioiis sort, .e.xhau.sts 
it [the blood) of its best spirits. 1707 Aouison /Vri?. Si. 
// Vrr Wks. 1746 III. 253 Tim French monarchy is already 
exhausted of its best and bravest subjects. ^ Z7ZZ Eaki. 
OxPORii in Tallis Orig. Lett. 11. 409 IV. 266 This tne Queen 
has done, .notwithstanding the great need wc have of peace, 
and that the nation is exhausted, a 17x4 J. Sharp Serm. 
(1754) III. iii. 44 There is no man Jhai think.s warmly., 
upon n thing, but mightily exhausts his spirits. 1787 W in i ek 
.Syst. Ihtsb’. 31 Lime, .exhausts the earth by absorbing its 
oily particles. 1798 Feuuiak Eng. Histor. in lUustr. 
Sterne 233 Great exertions seem to exhaust the moral, as 
well as the physical worhl. i860 Tvnoali. Glac. l xi. 79 
'I’hc thought of being absolutely exhausted had never 
occurred to me. i86a Mkkivale Rom. Emp. V. xlii. 163 
'J'lic inhospitable wilderness wa.s c!Yhau.stea of its scanty 
resources. 1887 .Stubbs Med. ff Mod, Hist. 230 'I'lie I’hirly 
Years’ War exnausted (iermrmy, 

M Incorrectly used for Kxiiance. 
z6aa F. Markham £h. IVar 11. iii. 50 The priulledge 
whereof doth, .exhaust and rai,se up his enter tainnient. 

Exhausted (egzJ sUd), ppl. a. [f. Exhaust 
V. + -ED E] In senses of vb. 

1 . Consumeti, used up, expended. 
z656-8iBLouNT67<»i.'f<s»^., ExhausfetLbrKwn out, emptyed, 

coiisumod, ZTOt Rowr. Ajub. .Step-moth. iii. i, Fresh Sup- 
plies renew tiv exhausted Stores.* 

2. Emptied of contents ; chiefly said of a vessel 
or receiver : Emptied of air. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Jyans. II. 583 lu one e.xhaaslcd 
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Kcc.'civer, 1 had observed leic,]. c 1790 Imikon Sch. Art I., , 
6) To prevent any air from getting into the exhausted gUiss. I 
k8ox South ev Thaiaba 1. xxi, Kxhausted mines Supplied 
their golden store. 1869 Somkkvillk MoUc. Sc. 1 . 1. 
ii. 39 The whole amount of radiant heat that pa^>sed thro' 
the cxhnttsted tube. 

3 . Of air, soil, etc. : pej)rived of essential pro- 
perties ; effete, * spent \ worn out. Also, deprived 
of resources, comjdetely impoverished. 

Kvklym AVi/. Hort. (17*91 *30 The Funnel . . which 
carrieH up. .the. .exhausted Air nf the (yreen>hou«e. 1719 
Ix>NDON fit WiSK Comfit. Garii. Advt. 9 Take out all the old, 
worn out, or exhausted Eartli. 1781 GtimoN Ar/. fir F. 111 . 
177 The revenue of exhau.siud provirice.s. xSja lit. Mar- 
TiNEAU Irelattd i. 14 He had grown potatoes : but the xoil 
became cxh.'iu.srerl. 1858 Oreknek CuHHcry 17 We still 
fruitlessly fall b;ick on exhausted principles. 

4 . Of persons or living tliing.s ; Ha\ing one’s 
strength, energy, etc. used up ; tired out. 

1667 Mh.ton P. /,, VI. B52 Fire. .tlmt. .of thir wonted 
vigour left them draind, F.xh.iusted, X796 IIurnky d/c/^- 
tasio 11 . A tired and exhausted individual, loaded with 
years. 18.. t^arl. Deb., Lord Holland did not mean to 
discu.ss the subject at any length in the present exhausted 
state of the Ilou.se. x8d6 1*i:el .Sp. 28 June in M-'Carthy 
(hvnTimex (iSwU. 412 When [working men} shall recreate 
their exhuusteu strength with abundant and untaxed food. 
x88i Laj.iv HiikijiiRT Pdith i 'J‘he e.xhaustcd curl and cab 
horses staggered under their load.s. 

Hence Bxhau'ttedly ai/71., in an exhausted mnn- 
ner. ExlubTi'stedneis, exhausted state or condi- 
tion, worn out condition. 

Monthly Ma<^. XLTII. 161 The poor bc.a.sts.. 
toil^ exh.iustcdly on. xBSa Cari.f. 7 .^#'. .Vm**#* vi, Her., 
.skirt dropping between her knees, and her hands pressed 
on them cxlmu.stcdly. 1840 /'rns/’f-'s Mitir. XXI. 713 The 
disciiiietude of utter prostration and cxhanstcdiiesa produced 
b^hc ajiplicatioii of violent remedies. 

Exhauster (egzy stoi). [f. as prec. + -hri.] 

( )ne who, or that which, exhausts. 

X7A3 j. Ei.i.is A'/timi/. Thhi^ iv. 346 Now which of 
the Ancients was this F.xh.'uistcr of Nature. 179a A. VouNt: 
Tnw. fi'rame 389 Would it be no advantage to strike out 
<mc of these CKhaiisters (wljeai, rye, barley, and oats], and 
suhstitJile an improver. ^ 1853 in yrnl. H. AgHc. 

So.. XIV. I. xo The wiiuL.i.s probably a .still more rapid 
and witje|y..a<aing exhauster of these forest lands. 1^ 
Uenitk PvhiNt, CaiaL Wi Ajip.iratus for manufacturing 
. .conrentraled inanjin?, comprising CoiiCeiUrator, Coii- 
den.scr, E.vhau.stcr, arid Agitat(»r. 

b. Ill yas-makin^ : (.see (junt. 1859.) 

1841 Spodf. Grof ton's Patent No. 9062. 3 The gas from 
tliis end of the letoitis thereafter drawn through the pipe 
// directly into the oxhau.'^ter. 1859 Ci.Kta; Coat Ga* 186 
V'arious kinds of machines have been contrived for pumping 
the gas ill a continuous How out of the retorts for that is irt 
fact the principle of the .action of cxhau.stcr.s. 1889 yrnt. 
Gas f.ighling 19 Nov. 964 'I’hc engiiiu and exhauster are 
connecteil by a. Hexihlc coupling. 

Ezhaustibrlity (cgz<} stibi-lia). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The (juality of being exhaustible ; 
capaliility of being cxliausled. 

1836 Frasef^s Mag. .XHL 349 llis exir.activc power was 
such, that it tuxer .admitted the c.xhaustibilily of a subject. 
187* W. S. .SvMoNus Rec. Rocks x. 3^7 The question of the 
cxhaii.sfibilily t»f onr coal-field.s is highly complicated. 1884 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Fxhausiilnlity, ncnedicl’s term for thccon- 
ilition where the eleclnv muscular contractility diminishes 
greatly after a short application. X889 ('oUKTNry MiU\. 

25 The possible cxliaustihiliiy ufmu.sic.il combinations. 

Exhaustible (egz^ stib’l', a. [f. Kxhaust V. 

+ -IBLE.] 'J'liat admits or being cxliauslcil. 
x667r»ovLE in Phil, Trans. II.5S7 A very small Receiver, 
c.\h:iiisiil>lc at a Suck or two. 1779 -SiJohn.son L.P., Collins, 
llis uncle.. left him about two thousand pounds ; a sum 
which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible. 1848 Mii.i. 
Pol. liion. 1 . 35 Coal, .and other useful suh.stanr.es. .are not 
strictly local, but c.vhiiusliblc. 

Exhaustinfr (cgzo stiij'i, vhl. sh. [f. as Ijruc, 
F-TXiJ i.] The aclioM of the vb. K.xhaust in its 
various senses ; an instance of this. Also aitrib. 

1539 ' 1 ‘oNSTALi. .^erm. Palm, Sand. (1823) Suc:kc out of 
this reahne. .innumerable sommes of money yerdyc, to the 
great exhausting of the same. 1784 Hub.n Poor l.aios 133 
The populoumcss of the kingdom still increaseth, notwith* 
standing its great exhaustings by wars, and plaguc.s. 1827 
Farky Steam lingine 448 Vhe steam . . must Ik: evacuated 
from it, through one or other of the two exhausting valves, 
X83X Larijnkr Pneumat. v. 280 'I'he most simple.' form of 
instrument for producing the rarefaction of air is that which 
is called the exhausting syringe. 1853 Tract. Mech. Jrnl. 

VI. 209 {title of article) Blowing and exhausting fans. 1887 
Pally News ii Nov. 3/6 F.xhausting nozzles are used as 
well as injecting ones, so that while fresh air is supplied 
foul air can be reinoveil. 

Exhan*8ti]lg, ///■ a- U- «« prcc. + -inuS.] 
That exhausts ; Mi/lf, that cxhausls the strength ; 
w^earying, tiring, cnleflding. 

s8. . Mason (Jooo System Med. (L. ), A scries ofexliausting 
paroxysms .succeeds. 1847 Emkicson Refir. Mm, Plato 
Wk.s. (Bolin) 1 . 289 The misfortune .. of coining after this 
exhausting gcnenili/er. 1855 Mac.m.m.ay Hist. F.ng. IV. 

297 A mighty effort.. it w.ns but too exhausting to he re. 
pcat^. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Jtreak/.d. i, There are 
men ot esfirit who arc cxccs.sively exhausting to some 
people. z86o Tyndall Glat'. 1. xi. y- The exhau.sting 
journey over the boulders and debris. 

Hence Bzliau'Btinirly adv., in exhausting 
manner, so as to exhaust or tire out. 

x88a Ruxtom in tgth Cent. Nov. 7^1 'J’he matter . . was 
exhaustively (some might say exhaustingly) discussed. 

EzhfttUitiOXI ((•‘g7.9‘stjon). fas if ad. L. *cx- 
haustidn em^ n. of action f., exhaurire : see Ex- 


V. Cf. F. exkaustion.1 The action of 
exhausting ; the state of being exhausted. 

1 . The action or process : a. of drawing out or 
forth, esf. air; b. of emptying of contents ; the 
condition of being emptied. 

z66z Bovle Spring tf Air m. xx. (1682) 80 Upon the ex- 
haustion of the air incumlmiit on the W'ater [etc.]. x8oo 
ViKcK Ifydrostat. viii. (1806) 82 You make a more perfect 
exhaustion by the other methixL 1881 Si>oiTi.<>woor>E in 
Nature No. 623. 550 lu the next tube the exhau.stiun has 
been carried further. 

c. spec. {Sleam-Enj^nc) The discharge of waste 
steam from the cylinder; cf. Exhaust sb. 1 a. 
Also attrih. 

Specif, ll'att's Patent No. 1321. 5 The regulating 
valve i.s then to be .shut and the cxh.iustion regulating v.ih'e 
is opened. 18x4 R. Stuart Hist. .Steam Fngine 107 The 
exliau*ition-cock was shut, the steam was readmitted into the 
cylinder, .md the opt;i-:ition was repealed. 1848 K. Aluan 
Steam Fngine 57 'I'lie. exhaustion upetiings arc usually made 
iiiucli too .small. 1849 Sfici if. Gnwius Patent No. 12,4 10. v 
This improved method ijf clearance or exhaustion is applied 
to an engine .suitable for locomotive purposc.s. 

2 . Tiic action or process of consuming or using 
up completely. 

1831 Knox Cloquet's Anat. p. v, The r.Tpid sale and 
exhaustion of that work. ^ 1881 Sir W. Thomson in Nature 
No. 6ig. 449 'I'liis cxhatLstion [of heat] would not be cuiiipicte 
until the absolute zero of temperature wa.s reached. I 

«j. 'J'he stale of being exb.austed of strength, 
energy, etc. : extreme loss of strength. 

1646 Sir Rrowne Pseud. Efi. 111. xxi. 163 There ensueth 
no de.strm:tivc cxh.'ui.stlon. 1651 Reliq. IVoPou. (i672‘334 
Great exhaustions cannot be cured wuh sudden remedies. 
1703 lliiUDoES Caldtl., etc. 175 in the state of temporal y i 
exhaustion the libic h^scs its toiu*. 1854 IL A&ili.i<;r Sch. .V 
.Schm. (183^)254 lacking in their utter exhaustiob strength 
for fighting and breath for scolding. 1877 F.wirnsKN ,Snrg. 

1. 11 K.\haustion .. i.s un occasional cause of death after 
severe o|ieratiotis. 

b. T’he diaining (anything^ of valuable proper- 
ties ; the condition of Ixring so dr-ained. \ 

1813 l^Avv Agric. Chem, viii. (1814) 359 When 

cattle are fed ujwn lam! not benefited by their m.Tiuire, the 
effect Is always an exh.auHtiuu of the soil. 

c. Chem. (Seequots.) ! 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing Calico-firint. 32 The precipi- 1 

tatc from the alkaline c.\tract of cotton, after exhaustion ! 
with boiling alcohol, w'as, without being previously dried, 
dissolved in dilute caiLstic xoda-lye. Syd. Soi, Lex., I 

E.vhansiion, In Pharmacy, the term i.s applied to any pro- [ 
ccss, such as percolation, whereby the active con.stitucnts ' 
of a drug arc removed in .solution, leaving it exhan.stiid. 

4 . Exhaustive cnmncral ion or treatment ; cf. E.k- 
HAUST V. 2 c, 4. 

x868 (Gladstone Mundi iii. (1869^ 96 'Phe. .lists .arc 
presented, by wjiy, not of exhau.stion, but of example. 

6- a. gett. The process of establishing the correct- 
ness of a hypothesis by ^exhausting* all the other 
conceivable hy|»cithcscs rebating to the question ; 
the process of .arriving at a conclii.sion by llic suc- 
cessive elimination of unsuitable alternatives, 
fig. 1877 (JwEN ill tPcllesley s pisfi.\i.nx\y\. By a process 
of exhaustion, the .specific gravity of the inellicient would 
gr.T<lually deposit them lielow' iliclr beHcr.s. 

b. Math. Method of exhaustions*. (.See quot. 
1730 6.) 

«« 5 J. Walli*j Treat. A Igehra Ixxiii. 280 It will be iieccs* 
sary to premise somewhat concerning (what is wont to be 
called) the Method of Exhaustions. 1730-6 Baii.lv (folio), 
Exhaustions (in Mathematics) a way of jiroving the equality I 
of two magnitudes by a rcduitio tui absurJum \ shewing 
that if one lx: supfmed cither greater or less than the 1 
other, llicic will arise, a rontradiclloiu s88z RourLiaxiic 
Science ii. 37 The method of exhausiiuns. .is only an ap;)!!- 
catioti of the general principle of liinils, xw Mi;kz I 
Leibnh iii. 49 The iiicihod of exhaustions, .in which llie 
area of a surface enclosed by a curve is found by inscribing 
polygons of an Increasing number of sides. 

Exhaustive (eg/p stiv\ a. [f. L. exhaust’ 
ppl. stem oS. exhaurire (scc E.\uaI'ST 7a) ^ -ivt’.] 

1 . Tending to exhaust or drain of strength, re- 
sources, etc. 

1818 Ja.s. Mill Prit. tudiaW. iv. viii. 278 The fierce and 
exhaiLstivc coiiteiitioiLS which the rival .strangers in Carn-Ttic 
were waging against one anotlicr. 1868 J. H. Blunt Rif. 
Ch. Eng. 1 . 08 In wb.it imniiiient peril the revenius. .were 
from the exn.mstivc .squandering . . of the Goiirl. 1874 
Motley Barneveld IL xii. 7oTlie i.>arasiies who fed on the 
Queen Regent were exhaustive of the French exchequer. 

2 . Characterized by exlmusting a subject, etc. ; 
leaving no j)art unex.amined or uncoiisidcred ; 
complete, comprehensive. 

1766-0 Ben Ml AM IPks. <1843) 11 . 540 Proi.'eeding .. upon 
the exhaustive plan. 179B W. Taylor in Monthly Rm. 
XXy. 583 His transcendental deduction of lUt categories 
of criticism [is] neither discretive nor exhaustive. 1813 Ediu. 
Re7i. XXI 1 . 23 llis method «>f handling the subject .. has 
been tennerl exhaustive. »®53 * ’Ri:NrH Proverbs 125 The 
things of friends are in common. Where docs thi? liiid its 
exhaustive fulfilment, but in the Communion of Saints ? 1878 
Gladstone 127, 1 shall attempt in this limited 
work no exhau.stivc .survej*. 

b. (Cf. Kxhauhtiok 5 a.) ! 

*®W Tarrar St. Paul 1 . 405 note. By the exhaustive ! 
method, therefore., we see that the visit dwelt on in Gal. ii. i 
must h.ive been the third. 

SxlLaUBtiTelT (egzg’stivli), adv. [f. prcc. f- | 
-bY -.] In an cxnaustivc manner ; so as to treat I 
of every point; fully. i 


! x8s6 Bentham Chresiom. 319 A system of logical division 
! in the exhaustively hifurcato mode. s86a F. Hai l Hindu 
; Philos. Syst. 175 It is neither iiiy desire, nor U it my inun- 
; lion to treat the subject exhaustively. 

ExliaU'BtiveneBB (egz^ stivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ The quality of being exhaustive. 

i8z6 Bentham Chrestom. 280 *J'he idea of eKhaiuitivenesfi 
! as nm>lied to logical division. 187a Minto Eng. Jdt. 11. v. 
' 386 The exhaust! venes,s and subtlety of the thought, 

I Farrar in Libr. Mag. liec. 500 The exhauAtivcncss of the 

■ curriculum of your University. 

ExhaustleiS (egzjj sties), a. poet, and rhetO' 

■ rical. [{. Exhaust v. + -wcbb.] Incapable of 
j being exhausted ; inexhaustible. 

171* Blackmore Creation 111, When we. .Nature's. .cx- 
haustless energy respect. 1746 Hrrvey Fhnuer Garden 
: Medit. u8i8) f. 135 'I’hc fields are our cxhaustlci^s granary. 

I *845 STocqiiELER Handbk. Brit. /WiVi 11854) 396 An cx- 
huustles!! supply of clear water. i86a Mrs. C. Ci.arkk 
Shahs. Char. xvi. 403 Delicate lights tlirown into his cha- 
1 raclers that render them cshaustless as studies, 

! Hence Sxhaa'itl^mly adv., in an exhanstlcss 
: iiianncr, so as to be inexhaustible. Bzhautt* 
' lessneM, the quality of being inexhaustible. 

17M G. Canning Anfi-Lmretius in. 187 Fxhaustlcssly 
prolifick, .-ihall they ne'er In shapcR by F.anry uncoiiceiv'd 
ap;K?ar? x886 W. M. Conway Pietnish Artists 20 The 
cxhaustleKsness of th« uiiniaturist's fancy. 

i ElJiau'Stxiieilt. obs. rare. [f. Exhaubt v. 
+ -Mr.NT.] The action or means ol exhausting ; 
the .state of being exhausted ; an instance of the 
same, a * drain * of money. 

z6ai Bi*. G. Wit.i.iA.vs in Cabala (1654) 55 This Bishoprick 
being. .nie.TnIy endowed in regard of the continual charge, 
and exhuii.'^tmcnts of the plan;. 1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 
22 We cun see no possible end of our e.vhaustincniH. 

t EzhaU'Bture. Obs. [f. us prec. + -UIiK.] 
The action of exhausting ; the state of Ixtiiig ex- 
hausted ; also, an instance of this. 

i6zi Si’KKi) Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 970 Yet w.ts he 
the feebler.. by reason of so fresh exhaiisturcs. 1687 N 
John.ston Assur. Abbey Latuis 54 Alledgiiig the cxliaii.s- 
tiirr of the Kxcht:qiier by the late War. x'pf^Hist. Eur. in 
.Ann. Reg. 105/2 So grc.it an exiiaiisture of blood and 
trea.sure. //vV/.fThc .state ofdfbilily and cxhaii.stiirc brought 
on by our civil contest. 1786 Ibid. 174/1 Rejigious preju- 
dice.s arc. .w'cariiig away in France, .Tiid. .it will not ri’i|uire 
n very long sticce.ssioti of ye.Trs for their entire exhuusUire. 

Exhedra, v.ir. of Exkbka. 

tEzhe'rb, v. obs.-^^ [ad. h. exherb Cm, i. 

e. \ ‘ (see Ex- // herba grass.] ' To take herbs 
from any place' (Cockeram 16^3-6';. 

Ezheredate (uksibt'iAb'it), v. Now rare. 
Al.so 7 oxhflDredate, 9 Sc. -heridate. [f. exhe- 
frdCit’ i)pl. stem of e.xhcrCddrc to disinherit, f. eX' 
(see IC.\- pref.^) F hcrcd-cm heir.] 
tram-. To disinherit. AlsoylFi/^, 

III recoil use only in .Sc. writers (ini.sspelt'. It w,ts never 
a term of Common L;tw. 

155s Hcloet, Fxlu rcclute, about inor. (Cf. Augustine iu 
Ps. V, .Solent eiiirn abomlnuti dici e.vheredati.l 16x3 6 
Coi KERAM, E.xhercdaie, to dishrriie. 1660 VVatekmoi'SK 
Arms -v Arm. 207 Other virtues of equal merit, mu.si not 
1)1! osliecredaled, or become .spurious, to advance its legili- 
Illation. 17SX-1800 in Bailuv. i8ao Scott Abbot xxxvi, 

‘ Alatliim,’ replied the youth, * though exheridated and dis- 
owned, 1 am yoi a Douglas’. 1834 M. Napier Mem, 
Napier of Men histouni. 32 The anxiety of Duke Arnold 
was to txhcrichilr. his only son. 

liciice ExlioTodated ppl. a. 
i8s8-4o'rYTi.ER Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 192 Henry [Yl.jthc 
exheridated nifinarch. 

ExberedatiOlI (eksihcr/'dri'j'.m). Also 7 ex- 
hEUTcdatiou. [ad. L. €.xhcrCdhiiim-em, ri. of aclitui 

f. exheredCire to K.yheuei)Atk.] The action ol 
exhcrwlatiiig or disinheriting ; disinhcritain:c ; an 
instance of this. 

1515 in W. H. 'I’urner .Select. Rec. O.rford 12 Y*' same 
ground [they 1 have . . inclosed to their owne use in exhere- 
dation and grci p^iidii.e. .unto j*' Mayr. t6og tiKENi: Reg. 
Maj. 41 The trcsjtas of the sunne or of the heirc, .sal| not 
l>e anc cause of exhen-dation of the fittlier. 1651 W. (,#. Ir. 

< 'inAvCs Inst. 47 For ihe many F.vhfircdstinns that hapned : 

I Tlieir (Jiiaidianshipp was coiiftncd. . upon the King. 175* 

! CiiAMUL'KS ( yrl. s. v., By the ancient Roman law, the father 
I might jironoimce exhoredalion without any cause. 1875 
S loans Const. Hist. I I. xiv. 95 A genera) .sentence of for- 
; foil arc or ‘ f.xhcredation ' was is\ucd. 

I t Exheredita*tiou. Obs. rare. «= prec. 

I *583 SrocKER Civ. JCarf-es LtKif C, 11. fi a. All Grauntes, 

! Kxhereditatiuns, and other disposed goodcs. 

j t Ezhi'be, v. f/Av. rare- *. In 5 exhybo. [a F. 

I exhibe~r, iu\. L. to ExHiniT.] trans. To 

; exhibit, prodiic'-. 

1491 Caxton Citas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 245 a/a Yf 
' he haildc not conne e.xhybo and shewe the .same aycn . , he 
I slioldu haue his hede. 

! t E'xhibeilt. Obs. rarc--^ [ad. L, txAiVyw/- 
eni, })r. pjile. of e.xhibcre\ see Exmitix.] One 
who administers yo rile). Cf. E.vuiniT v. l. 

1658 J. Rouinson Eudoxa iii. 25 Baptism received un- 
worthily, ih.ii is, either on the exhibents or receivers part, 
t Ezhi-Sit, //*• Ohs. Forms: 6 exhibet, 
-yte, exhybet, exibite, 6-7 exhibit(e. [ad. I.. 
e.xhihiEus, jia. fiple. oiexhibere: see Exhibit z/.] 
exhibited, pn. ™>k*. of Exhibit v, 

1516 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 19a b, Worshyp exhi- 
byte and dune to the swiyutes of God. isag Wolsev in 
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BXHIBITIOK, 


Ellis Lett. I. 104 II. 8 Th>'s kyndnes exibite from 
the Kyn«s Ifyulmes shnll prolong my lyff, IS 34 Whitis- 
ton Tullyes i\ 0 ia$ ii. ii54ri> to.^ Who i.H he.. that wyll not 
prefer in his dylij^cnoe <;.xhybct the t'auuur of a ryche man. 
i5Sa A nr. Ha.miu on (1884) 4 We have exhiliet to 

>ou this iJrcNeiit Catechi-sme. 1639 Cha.s, 1 Procloftt. Sc&t. 
4 Some whereof w'cre produced uud exhibit by our Com* 
ini-ssioner. 

IiZhibit (efrzi bit), sh. [ad. L. exhibit-um 

pa. pple. ncut. of exhibPre ; sec Exhibit v.] 

1 . Law. a. (see (plot. 1672.^ b. Any document 
(or, more recently, niiy material object) produced 
in court and referred to and identified in written 
evidence. 

i 6 a 6 Intpeachm. I)k. Ftmkhm, iCamden^ 40 I'iic exhibits 
. . shewtrif unto him . . is the true . . bill of ladcinKc. 1636 
Pivine Ttaji. 43 Suppre.ssing the Gentlenmns exhibits and 
• lefcnce. i6te Act 14 Chas, //, 0. 14 All the I*roces.scs, Ex- 
hibites, Writings . . and Orders w'crc had. taken, made and 
done in the said Court of Admiralty. 1667 K. CiiAMUKKeAVNic 
St. Ct. Hrit. I. II. viii, {1743' 73 The office of the Register is 
to attend ihe court, to receive all libels, or bill.s, allegations 
and exhibits of witnesses. 167a Cowki. InUrpr.^ Exhihity 
ivshihituni, When a UecH, Acquittance, or other writing is 
in a Chancery-suit exhibited to lie proved by Witnc.sse, and 
the K.x.aniincr writes on the h.ack that it was shewed to such 
a one at the lime of his Examination ; this Is ihcrc called 
an Exhibit. 1776 Trial of NHud^omar 40/-' Nagrce 
p.nper fixed and marked e.xf)ihit M. 1798 Si. I'afrys in 
Ann, Keg. 388 Eight pages of ciphered exhibits. 1888 Chitty 

5 AV/. AV»/., etc. Cases 673, 1 have also an exhibit of goods 
which the Applicants nmnuCacture or sell. 

2 . A detailed and formal slatemtMit of particulars 
(as debts, liabilities, etc.) ; orij^. one iuteiuled for 
jiroduction in court ; hence gen. 

170* Lotul. G’a». No. 3778 4 They are desired . . to bring 
or .so. d such their Exhibits of Book Debts, Ronds, etc. 1884 
D. A. WtLLS Our Kurden Str. 6 Having thus presented 
an exhibit of our present and prospective national liabilities. 

3. Ed'L in pi. The diKuiiiciils betters of orders, 
institution and induction, etc.) which a bcneliced 
or licensed cleruyinari nuay be required to prcxluce 
at the first visitation after his admi.ssi()n. Hence, 
the fees payiblc on presenting these ducuincnts. 

16x9-30 III'. UKDiii-i. in f-'v-rAA-r’i LeU. (ifi86) Hy Fees, 
he. .se^s to t.'ikc. .for Exhibitx .it Visitations. 1767 Bck.s 
Reel. Law. iiSzpIV'. nj None hut the bishop, or [his repre- 
sentative! hath right ih jure comtnuni to require these 
exhibits of tlic clergy. 1M3 Ri.vth Hist. Sotices Fincham 
72 .Vl the Ui.shop’s primal y visitation in 1858 the .synodals 
were $s, and the exhibits jjs. 4<f. 

4 . Something exhibited or presented to view, 
t a. get/. A .spectacle, sight. Obs. 

1676 IT.xi.i-. Coutew//. r. 44') In the study of .1 poor Fly. 
there would be such a confluence of Sf.) many wonaerful and 
difficult Exhibits in it. 

b. One of the objects composing an ‘exhibition’. 

i86x Leader' .McllKuirne 5 July, Exhibits for the (Jcclong 

and Wwstern District Agriiailtural and Horticultural So- 
ciety's SIkjw. 1876 Earn, fieraid a Dec. 7y// An c.vhibit. . 
in the Peruvian section . . attracted an unususd share of 
attention. 1884 Grafihi.: x 6 Aug. 166/y The hor.se.s were a 
grand show of 390 exiiibits. 

c. The collection of articles sent by any one 
p<!r.son, firm, country, c-tc. to an ‘exhibition’, 

1871 /)ai.'v .VVrrr 7 Dec., 'J'herf: i.s not much llio matter. . 
with his exhibit [of cuiilej. 1881 //ar/ir'i- June 50 
'J'lie Portuguese exhibit at the last Universal E.\]io.sition at 
Purls. 1887 F. E. CiiADWii'.K in Scribn. May, I. siyA The 
only French exhibit was that of the fUirc.’iu Veritas. 

6. A showing, producing in evidence, display. 

1634 (rVYTOS Fleas, .Votes ill. v. 95 'Fhe Play was to be 
presented to some few friends before thi? puhlick exhibit. 
1864 F Kssi-soKM in Times 24 Dec,, 'I’he pow.:r to Cdiupi-I 
an exhibit of books of .nccouiit. iSM R. W. Ricii.xku.son in 
Fail Mall (/. 27 .Sept. 6 2 'J here was no t xhibii in these 
workers of any deficiency of muscular perception or skill. 

Sxllibit (eg/i’bit\ V. Form's: 5 exhibote, 

6 7 oxbibite, (6 exhybet, exibyto), 6- exhibit, 
ff. \ .. exhibit ppl. stem of Ar/ifAvv, f. ex- out + 
habere to hold.j 

I, 'J'o offer, furnish, administer. 
i 1 . Irans. 'I'o offer, jircscnt (sacrifice, etc.) ; to 
administer I'an 0:1 th\ Obs. 

Cax ion F.neydas v.dS.jo' 21 His fclaiishyppc chosen 
liy nyin for to m.'ike and exhilieie the sayd sacrefyee. 1533 
AfoxE Von fat. Harncs vnt. Wks. We . . exnibite our 
bodies li liucly ho^4t. 1589 Pi/ttf..vh.\m Eng. Poesie i. xii. 

• Arb.) 44 him [Ood] wc can not exhibit oueriinith pr.'ilsc. 
1651 HofittFS A/Y'/VilA. I, xii. 54 The worship which natu- 
rally men exhihiie to Powers invisible. 1657 Howki.i. /./>«- 
din>p, ^ 'I bar the said Commis.sioncrs .should have power 
toexliibit an Oath. 

+ 2 . 'Po grant, provide, furnish ; const. /<?, unto ; 
hciicc, to defray (cxpen.se). Ohs. 

1548 Ham, Ckron. 191; h, Frf^ndes . . will not . . remember 
.n great gratuitie and henefite in time of ncccssitic, to 
them Stewed .and exhibited. 1563 83 Foxe //. 4- 7I/. II. 

007 T To D. Royston .. hclllumfrcy Mummuth] exhibited 
tome or iiftie pounds. i$jj Vauikoi cciim Luther on Fp. 
G/</ 178 The bl<.‘s.sing promised tn .Abnaham and cxbibited 
hy Christ. X577 Hanmkr .Anr. Feel. Hist. (i6iqI 107 
whose^ne(;ess.ary expences and charges Ambrose exhibited. 
1^7 tiooKF.R F.ccl, Pol. V. lx. (iriii) 31^ >Vec defraude them 
ot »ui h outward helps as«wee onghl to exhibit. i6a3 Rimc- 
itVM Xenophon 3a W« will exliihite you a market. 1634 
trmna m Fuller Cause ty Curenafiji ifra He kept Fcli- 
ci.ino. .as a gentle aliusman, exhibiting diet and some slender 
accommodatiLAisunto him. 

, To provide maintenance; to give an 

exhibition ’ ; to minister (to a person’s wants). 


Const, to, unto. Obs. Rarely trans . : To give an 
exhibition to (a student). 

x6oi F. Gonw'tN /ffs. o/Eng. 3Z2(Thel De:ine of York . . 
sent him to Oxeford, and so long as he liued . . exhibited 
vnto him there, a 16^ Woon (cited by Webster) He was a 
special friend to the university, .exhibiting to the wants of 
cert.'iin scholars. 1709 Strypb A nn. Ref. I. xlviii. 520 Well 
disposed people . . used to exhibit to poor students. 1868 
M. RArnsoM Academ. Org. tv, 107 'The sum paid out of eii- 
downients to students exhibited. 

3 . trans. {JMed."\ To administer (a remedy, etc.). 

1601 H01.LAN11 Pliny 1 1.951 They were wont to exhibit it 

[Scamtnonyl for a purgation. x&mVennkr Ui<t Reeta viii. 
z68 If the meat desired be of a very naughty and ill pro- 
perty, then it is not to be exhibited. 1650 TIim.w er Anthro- 
pomei, 933 As if they would exhibit a medicine to the 
Head. 1793 N. Robinson Th. Physick 205 Ixit a Vomit be 
exhibited in the first Place. z8az T. Sanowith Obsero. 
Mcd.ffSurg. i6 A tca-spooiiful of the untimonial wine was 
exhibited every hour. 1874 A. B. (iAKROO Mat. Med. 
led. 4) 1C6 I'he patient .should fast for four or five hours 
before cblorofoiin is exhibited. 

IL 'losubinit or expose to view; to show, display. 

4 . To hold out, or submit (a document) for in- 
siiection ; esp. to produce, lodge, put in (a docu- 
ment) in a court of law, to append as an ‘ exhibit’ to 
written evidence. Const, to ; also f into (a court). 

13x9 .Act 21 Hen. VIII. c. 5 So that tlie said ttvsiament 
be exhibited to him . . in wryiyng. c 1538 Starkey Lett 
p. lx.w, I hauc not fay tied lo e.\ibytB to your grace this 
rude conimcntai y. 1591 Suaks. i Hen. VI. m- i. 151 Accept 
this .Scrowle . . Which .. We doe exhibite to your Maicstie. 
/I i6a6 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law 67 'I'hey are to ex- 
hibite the wilt into the Bishops court. 1848 Macaui.ay 
Hist. Eng. II. 44 One of the {irrsoiis to whom ihe manu- 
scripts were exhibiPsl was Archl.nshop Sancrofp 1884 I.azo 
Ktp. (1. Bench Div. 205 The records. . exhibited to the 
affidavits filed in the cause. 

rtbsol. x88o MuiRiiEAo tr. Insiit. Cains w. $ 163 His ap- 
plication for an arbiter involved an adinls&ioa that he w.'i s 
bound to restore or exhibit. 

+ b. To give up (oneself tojusticc^). Ohs. rarc^ ^. 

i6a8 Hohhf.s Thueyd. (1822164 Pausauias. .came forth and 
exhibited hiin.sclf to jaslice. 

6 . a. To submit for consideration ; to pre.sent, 
prefer (a iietition, an accusation, etc.), (‘f. i. 

tU9 Act 31 lieu. VIII. 0. 16 § ii Our true and faithful 
Subjects, .exhibited unto us .a lamentable Bill of ComphTiiil. 
1398 SiiAKS. Merry iV. 11. i. 29 Why He Exhibit .a bill in 
the ParliatiieiU for the putting dowue of men. 1634 W. 
'I'irwhyt Ir. BoIuk's - Lett. 60 May c.i.sily impetrate at 
Gods h.’inds any .supplication yon shall exhibite. 1647 
Ci.arknoon Hist, Kek 1. (1843) lo/i He..cxliibited.'inothcr 
charge of high lre,a.si;>nagain.st the duke. x709Strvi*k Ann. 
Ref. T. iii. 75 A disoour.se exhibited lothe Oiiecn’s Council. 
17470/. Kic. Pennsylv. V, 99 'I’he several Charges exhibited 
by the Complainants against Mr. Rustoti were frivoIouK and 
malicious. 1805 East's Ref. V. 353 Where two libels are 
e.vhibitcd ugaiiist two inh.'ibitatils of a p.arish for tithe.s. 1899 
1 . 'I'aytou Knthns. iv. (1867) 79 (.)ur part is merely lo v.vhibit 
against the sy.stein the charge of delusion or enthusiasm. 
1883 Rules Supreme Court xxxi. § 7 Any interrogatories 
may be .set aside on the ground that they have been e.vhi- 
biled uiiro,a.son;ibly. 

•|* b. 'Fo promulgate, publish - a decree or order). 
1^3 Mem. Ct. Teckely iii. 2 Orders .sliould be e.xhiljiled 
for iiiainluining Officers and Souldicrs. 

0 . 'lb set forth (in words or figures) ; to detail. 
1334 WiiiTiNTON Tullyes opines 1.(1540127 In c.vbybetynge 
these oflyccs and duiyes, we mii.st, etc. a 1636 Hacks Cold. 
Rem. (t 68K) 4211 J.,cave to e..xhibit their Mind in writing. 
a 1687 Pktty/W. Arith. viii.(i69i) 109 Mr. Samuel Fortry 
. .exhibiLs the particiilais. 1774 Wakton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
n. (i8.|o| I. Ka Which [entries] 1 choose to exhibit in the 
words of the. original. 1807 T. T homson Chem, (cd. 3) 1 1 . .38 » 
The following I able exhibits the result of these expi-.rimcnls. 
x^6 Mil l. Logic. I. iii. § I 'I'll c.vlubit an enuiner.uinn of all 
kinds of tliing.s which arc capable, of being made predicates. 

7. 'lb manifest to the senses, esp. to the sight ; 
to present (a material object to view. 

. > 573 The Whole Works of W. Tyndall, etc. . . now 
in print here exhibited to the (-hurch. 1639 ll.\M.MONn On 
Ps. xxiv. 6 Aniiot. 138 Where God hath promi.scd to exhi- 
bite himself to those th.at w'orthily approach him. 1774 
(JoLDSM. AviA Hist. (1776) VTI. 318 ()ul of this opening 
they exhibit their real head and eyes. 1796 Morsv. Amer. 
Geog. I. 128 The coa.‘*t', . . somctiriies exliibit e.\tcnsivu 
beaches. 1805 W. Haijniif.k.s Min. IVaters VV'aler is., 
ni.ide up of two sub.st.ince.s, neither of which can be ex- 
hibited separately, except in the gaseous form. X837 
( 3 oRiNCi & J’riti iiaro Mkrogr. 187 For a solar inlenclfd to 
exhibit large objects, i860 'I vxdai.i. Glae. 1. iv. 33 It may 
be th.Tt the lake simply exhibits the colour of pure water, 
b. To jirc.’^ent to iiicnt.al view. 

*577 Rtfllingers l}ecades(\sf) 3 ) 590 We Iiaue of this, very 
iiKiiiy example.^ exhibited vnto vs. X607 G. Llver in Farr 
.S’. /'. (I. AV/s. 11845) II. 52* Exhibite, l.ord, iny pardon in 
thy [iraycr. X780 Joh.nson Let. Mrs. Thrate z8 Apr., .She 
and her hiishand exhibited two very different appearances 
of huinati n.'»H|re. X781 Giijiio.n Peel. 4- F, 1 1 . xii. 506 'J’he 
general exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and se- 
verity. xSos Me I. Jmt. VIII. 532 f Xxydated muriatic gn.s . . 
exhibits . . the surest means of checking contauon. x8ax 
J. (J. Adams in C. Davies ^ 1 ctr.Syst. 111. (1871) 84 In both, 
the phenoineiiori is still exhibited. 

+ 0 . iutr. for re/I. Obs. 

1655-81 Bi.oirN r (ilossoyr.. Exh/filte . . to shew it .self. 
1768- 74 Tuckkr Li. Nat. 1 1852) I. 1 19 It is in the nature of 
tlie mind to assent to whatever apvienranr.es that c.\hlbil 
when all other evidence that might correct them is removed 
out of her reath. 

8 . To represi nt by a figure, drawing, etc. : said 
also of the drawing itself. 

*799 Med. frnl. I. 210 Embellished only with 34 platen, 


but they exhibit mostly new, rare, and valuable plants. 
x8i3 j. Nichoi-son Operat. Mechanic 279 One of ihc^e 
branches is exhibited in the figure. xB^i Bkkwstkr Optics 
vl 63 The following method . . of exhibiting caustic curves 
I have found exceedingly convenient. 

b. To present a delineation or an embodiment 
of in words or in action. • 

1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 404 In the power of cxhlhit- 
ing character by means of dialogue he was deficient. 1875 
idwKiT Plato (ed. 2) \. la [They] are lo exhibit in their 
lives that virtue which i.< the ba.sis of the state. 

9. I'o manifest by signs, indicate the existence of, 
display. 

1799 Med. frnl. II. 951 Countenance exhibits more di-i- 
tres.s. 1833 Hr. Martinkau Ireland More exhibited 
their uncomplaining poverty in their looks and dre.ss. 
i&ts M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 15 (Gregory exhibits . . a 
union of prudence . . and unshrinkitig principle. ^ 1834 
Bhf.w.sikb More IVmPds ix. 147 The power, and wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator, are exhibited to in* every day 
and every hour. 

10 . T 0 show publicly for the purpose of amuse- 
ment or instruction, or in a competition ; to make 
a show of; rarely, to perform in public. 

1797 B»:wick lirit. Picas (1847) 1 - ^5 living bird exhi- 
bited ill a .show. 183a ( J. DowNfi-s Lett. Cont. Countries f. 
31 This celebrated musician, whose laurel also i.s exhibited. 
1843 Fiorist's 'JruL 201 Mr. Eylcs exhibited the best .six. 
1843 E. HocMr-us Mozart 19 One of them .. hapjieiiiiig to 
exhibit a solo on the violin. 1871 Mokli.y I'WAi/rr (1886) 
M2 After supper Voltaire would exhibit a nmgic lantern. 
1878 Jkvon.s Prim. Pol. Econ, 37 Except to exhibit as 
curiosities. 

absoi. 1766 Goi.dsm. Vic, IV. xviii, C.arrying their scenes 
..to the next vilUgc where they were to exhibit. 1806 
Gazetteer .'ieoil. (cd. 2) 145 A tlieatrc, where a party of stroll- 
ing comedians occasionally exhibit. x8t8 Jak. Mill Brit. 
Jnd. 11 . V. V. 493 With as much ., regularity, us if they 
had been exhibiting on a v>ciradc. 

b. U. S. To present or declaim (a speech or 
an e.s.say) in public. Also absoi. 

1817 Laws Vale CoU. iv. S n If any student . . .shall 
f.-^liibit anything not allowed by the Faculty, ibid. viii. ^ 28 
No .Student who sh.Tll receive .any appoint inent to exhibit 
before the class .. . sIltII give any trc.'it of wine. 

0. inlr. for rejl. 

1863 Mb.s. (', Clarkk .Shaks. Char. vi. 152 He there ex 
liibits in rampant folly. 

Hence Exhi*bited ppl. a. 

1730 6 llMi.r.v (folio', E.vhibitea. presented or olTereil. 
*775 -A-sib Exhibited, brought foith lo view. v>ropo.sed, ili;- 
V>layed. z86i Thoknuury Turner 9 (j 3 'J'he ‘ Moonlight 
at Millbank . was bis iirst exhibited oil-picture. 

Ezhibitable (e^zibithl)’!;, a. [f. E.kmibit v. -p 
-A Mi.K.”) That admits of bein^^ exhibited. 

1838 Coi r.iniH.K Lit. Krm. 111 . 388 They are all fii/rauMr, 
exliibitable v»'.»wvrs. x86o Ciiamhkk.s Encyct. s. v. I>,ilance 
of Tr, Me. Both actually gain, thouRli the gain may in)t be 
c.xhibiialilo in the fotni of a money-balance. 

Exbibitant (t'Ezi bilant). rare. [f. Exhihit 
t -ANT.] a. One who exhibits or displays 
(qualities'. •\ b. One who [irefers or presents (an 
accusation), 

1818 .Horn. Chron, 9 Feb., Articles of jicace exhibited by 
the Right llotiourable Henry Viscount SSidmouib. .ajjainst 
Arthur Thi-illewood. .First ibis txbibitant saiili, that in the 
rnniith of April last, Arthur Thistlew’ood was commirted to 
the Tower of (..midon on chargi'S of high treason, etc. 1846 
Hlnckxv. Mag. I.IX. 16 Liberality, ami generosity, .secure 
for the memory of rheir cxliibitant gratitude and reverence. 

Ezbibiter (iRzi-biWi^ [f. as prec. + -KKI.] 
One who exhibits (in various senses of the vb.). 
Now rare ExiiiiiiToR. 

1599 .Sii.\KS. Hen, V. i. i. 74 He .secnies, .rather .swaying 
more vpoii our part, 'J'hcn clicrishing ih'exhibiters againsi 
v.s. 1613 T. G(*nwiN Rom. .Anfirf. 11658) 99 The master or 
exhibitcr thereof, did . . give notice, unto the people, what 
day the prirc lihonld bo ])crformed. 1836 Hdk. Saiitii 7'in 
Trump. (1876) 267 'J'he pigexhibiter remonstrated with the 
author of the mi.schief. 

Ezbi'biting, vhl. sb. [f. as prcc. h- -inh l.] The 
action of the vb. IvxiiiitTT in various senses. 

x6ao Vknncr Vm Recta ii. 30 Hi>w intany precepts ought 
there to be obscrued in the exhibiting of pure wine in re- 
spect of the age. 1643 in .S'eieet. Ilarl, Mhc. (1793^ 311 
The giving and the exhibiting of the poi.son. X7ax Sthyi’K 
Eecl. ptem. III. xi. 106 Weahliy and well-disposed citi/ciis 
dciioKitcd their charitable monies, for the exhibiting to in- 
genious men at the universities. 

Ezbibition (eksibi j^n). Korm.s : 5-6 exibi- 
cion, -ycion, 5 (exebucion, -hebicion), exhi- 
bicion, -hibycion, -hybyoyon, 7 (exhibioou), 
6- exhibition, [a. OF. e.xhibkion, Yx. exhibition. 
nd. late J^. exhibit ion-em, n. of action f. exhibere 
to Exhibit.] 

I. The action of providinjj or fiunishing. 
fl. Maintenance, support. Obs. [Cf. late L. 
exhihitio et tegumentum ^ *food and raiment' 
(Forcellini).] 

143a 30 ir. Higden (Rolls) VII. 259 Havyuse..a Htclle 
summe .assignede lo his cxhibicion. 1480 Bury IVilis {xZso) 
65, 1 will that . . oon parte therof to be applied and conuerteci 
to thexibicion ant^sustcnt.'idon of a perpetual! chapleyn. 
1367 K. Mui.ca.stkr Eoriescue's Da Laud. Leg. 'X 57 'J 1 **3 
Charges for rheCxhibition fL. exhihith»e\ of their Children. 
r<x6ts Fi.ktchkh Nice Vahmrxw. i, My maintenance, ras- 
cals; my Bulk, myexhil^ion ! mxxStrypk Parker {\Z3\I 
1. ^3. To bestow 48 of the said j^io. .towards the use and 
exliihition of three grammar schmars. 

t b. The ‘ ioimdation * of a grammar-school. 

13* . in Whiston Cathiiiral Trusts la That no childe be 
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admitted to thexhibicion of the said chorchet whose father 
is knownc to be worthe in ^oodes above ccc‘<. 

f 2 . sin^. and //. An allowance of money for 
a person’s su^ort ; a pension, salary. Obs» 

1498 Patent Poll 13 Hen. VIJ^ On reasonable wages or 
excbucion. sgos Plum^ton Corr. 16) He sendeth you but 
x'i towards the exibicions ot my nese his wyfe. 1635 Sir R. 
Boylr Diary in Lismore Papers Scr 1. (X884) iV. 1^8 
50" was lent to my son . . which 1 am to abate owt of his 
next Easter cxhibicon. xM Wycnxrley PL Dealer v. i, 
He must have a setled Exhibition of forty pounds a Year. 
X7^x Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. i. ais He . . is 
driven to live in exile upon a small exl^ition. 

t b. A gift, present. Ohs. 

>579 ConjAtt. Sanders 553 His owne bondslaues, 

whom he hyreth with a little exhibition, to blase his churi- 
tie. 1604 Shake. 0 th. iv. iii. 75, I would not doc such a 
thing for a joynt Ring, .nor any petty exhibition. 

3 . t a. Pecuniary assiistance given to a university 
student {phs. in general sen.se). b. Now only spec. 
A fixed sum given for a term of years from the 
funds of a school, college, or university, generally 
upon the result of a competitive examination. Cf. 
Buksauy 3 and Scholarship. 

a. c 15x5 Skki.ton Replyc. 143 To gyve you exhibycion 
To tiKtintcyne with your skoHs. i^Bx Mui.t:ASTKR Poshions 
xxxix. (1887) 11^4 They will giue a scholcr some prtic poorc 
exhibition to seeme to Ixi religious. 1598 K. Gii.fiN Skial. 
(1676^ 11,1 have .nixed in Cambridge, and my friends a .sca< 
Bot^Soine exhibition for me there dishiirst. 

b. 1631 T. Adam.s in Lett. Lit. .^len (C.Tinden) 146 An 
exhibition of ^40 per uniium for two or three years, x^ 
Sir R. Bukki-xky in Jivelyn's Mem. (1857) III, 323 At .St. 
Paul's .school he was chosen (with a sm.TlI exhibition of ^ iq 
a year . . ) to off to Cambridge. 177a Hist. Rochester i>i 
A yearly exhibition was to be paid to four .scholars. 18^ 
K. WiiiTK Lei. 30 June, My hast term bill amounts only to 
/4 5J. y/., after my cxhibitiotis are deducted. 1886 (Xx/. 
Univ. Caler^ttr 37 Candidates for the fjunior M.'ithema- 
tic.*!!] Exhibition must be Members of the University who 
have not exceeded eight I’erms from their matriculation 
inclusively. 

II. 4 . A/cii. The administration of a remedy. 

1785 J. PR/VRSON in Med.Commnn. II. 77 The most proper 
retiied>' against such a diarrhoea, i.s the exhibition of a 
catliarllc. x8o6 *Jml. XV. loi During the exhibition 
of all these medicines, purgative glystcrs also, .were used. 
x8« B. Mk.umjw.h CHh. Ul’serv. 28 As tlie result of the 
exnibiiion of arsenical treatment. 

III. 6. The action of exhibiting, submitting 
for inspection, di.splaying or holding up to view j 
manifestation ; visible show or display (of a feel- 
ing, quality, etc.) ; an instance of this. Const, of. 

1663 IUhuow .Verw. (1683I I. xii, x( 5 a The ancient exhi* 
bitioii of a gracious promise. 1699 Ray Dissol. H'orld 
III. ix. (1732) 400 The Exhibition of the Mes.siah. xmi 
(Jrkw Cosm. .Sacra n, v. g 17 What are all mcchunick works, 
but the •icnsible exhibition of m.atheinati(:kdcntonKtruliotis? 
1755 MACiKNS Insurances 1 . 433 The Exhibition of the usual 
Clearances and Certificates. 1780 Harris Phihl. /i«y. Wks. 

427 A driuiiatic piece, or play, is the exhibition of an 
.action. 1833 CiiALMKRS Const, Man (1835) I. v. 208 Anger, 
if we but study ii.s history and .acttml exhibitions. 1850 
Mrs. Jamk-son Leg. Monast. Ord (1863)94 Dunstan never 
would have dared such an exhibition of presumption. 

b. 'J'he action of producing (an object of liti- 
gation) in court. 

x88o MutRHKAi) tr. Jnstit. Gains iv. § 157 He is pursuer 
who desires exhibition or restifiituin. 

c. Sc. Law. An action*for compelling produc- 
tion or delivery of writings. 

i86x in W. Bki.i. Diet. Law Scotl. 

d. coitcr. Something that is exhibited; a dis- 
play, sight, sjicctacle. 

X786 (hi.PiN Okserv, Mis. (f- Lakes I. p. xxvii, The 
windings of a noble river — or some other exhihAti<}n. c 1790 
iMisoN.fcA. Art II. 31 Some excellent prints., held in great 
esteem among the admirers of exhibitions of ihi.s kind. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 665 Exhibitions which humane 
men generally avoid. 

0 . To make an exhibition of otmelf : to behave 
so as to appear in a contemptible aspect. CoUoq. 

0 . A public display (of works of art, manufac- 
tured articles, nalural productions, etc.) ; also, the 
place where the tiisplay is made. In early quots. 
often spec, the exhibition of pictures of the Royal 
Academy; now applied esp. to those exhibitions 
on a large scale of which the * Great Exhibition* 
held in London in 1851 was the first and typical 
example. 

1761 Johnson Let. Baretti 10 June in Bom-elL The artists 
have instituted a yearly exhibition of picturc.s and statues. . 
This year was the second exhibition. t8x8 Byron Beppo 
Ixxviii, No exhibition glares wilh annual piepires. x8ii4 
Miss Mitforo in L'Estrangc Z/>lf (1870) II. ix. 183 Is it 
possible that the Exhibition has closed and ‘ Silcnus ' nut 
been sold? 1851 Expositor 11 Jan. 163/3 The Exhibition 
is to be no mere fancy fair or amateur show>room. 1890 
\pitU\ Catalogue of the Royal Military Exhibition. 

b. eUtrib. and Comb. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvii, It was too late to repw 
to the exhibitioiwroom. x86x Thornbury. Turner 1 . 91 The 
lad's own production.s at Somerset Hou&e would have been 
quite enough to attract an exhibition-haw ting amateur. 

Hence SzldM'tioiua a., of or pertaining to an 
exhibition. S]dai»l*ttonl 84 ; 9., nonce-wd.^ intr. to 
frequent exhibitions. 

1834 Hew Monthly Mag. XLl. 945 Hackneyed as we are 
in exhibitionizing, we did not contemplate this scone without 
the liveliest pleasure. s88i J. Parker Apost. Life (1884) 
VoL. Ill, 


ill. 994 There is no^ooch of merely exhibitional genius. 
x886 New Princeton Rev. I. lai Madame and her suite had 
gone to partake of their yearly exhibitional rcfrc.shments. 
Sadllbit^li6]7 (ckbibi'Joiiaj). [f. prec. 
tl. One who pays for (a personas) mainten- 
ance. Obs. 

C1575 Fi;lke Cotfui. Doctr. Purjcatory (1577) 438 To 
make a fond florisli a farre of in wordes of cotmnon wrang- 
ling, to please your pAtrone.H and exhibitioners. 

2 . One who holds an oj^iibitiou at a university, 
z^ Burnet HUt. Re/, i. ni. 227^ (an. 1536) Yet severe Im- 
positions and heavy were laid on them ; a fifth part for 
Repairs, a tenth at least for an Exhibitioner. 1707 Hrarnk 
Collect. 24 Jan. AOxf. Mist. Soc.) I. 319 10 Exhibitioners 
who are to stuJy the Hebrew dnd^ ^reek Tongues. 1843 
CoLCRiDGK in Arnold Stanle/s^ 4 * Corr*. (1844) I. i. 9 
(Corpus is a very small establishment .. with four cxhibi- 
tinners. 1886 Ox/. Univ, Calendar 117 'l*here is a power 
of renewal.. if the College are satisfied with the Schobr 
or Exhibitioner. 

3 . ^^K-xjhuitoh I, 2. 

1791 C. Wakkfield F.mjuiry Pnht. Worship yt The effect 
is nut so correspondent to the nature of the expected visit- 
.inr, as to the faculties of the exhibitioner. 179a IhUL 
(cd. «> 42 noie^ 'Bhe indefensible mode of our dissenting ex- 
iiibitionei's. 1840 Erasers Mag. XXI. 730 There is among 
the present exhibitioners lat the Royal Academy! no lack 
of this kind of talent. 

Ezhibitioxiist (eksibi'Jdnlst). rare~^. [f. as 
prec. -h -1ST.] One who take.«i part in an exhibition 
or public performance ; a performer. 

i8rz Blackw. Mae, IX. 571 The whole of the service is to 
devolve upon the cferj^'inati and the precentor, with a few 
hired or trained exhibitionists. 

Szbibitivo (egzi*bitiv), a. [ad. mod.L. ex- 
hibitwus^ f. exhibit- : see Exhibit v. and -IVK.] 
fl. Having the function of imparting or com- 
municating. Cf. Exhibit v. 1, Const, of. Obs. 

[11^ Bucer Cou/.de Euch. ft 54 Malo dicere. . pane & vino 
dan corpus & sangnincm I>omiiii,quam signiticari, et paticiu 
hie signum esse corporis exhibitivum qiiam signum simpH- 
citer.] 1607 Schol. Disc. agsL Autichr. t. ii. 98 The sigues 
of the old Testament be not in his iudgment exhibitiue of 
any grace, but significatiue only. ^ xMz R. L’Esthakcik 
Apol. Prot. ly. i. 1 12 'I’hat the Species of Bread and Wine 
arc nut only Signs, .hut that they are also F.xhibitivc and 
Communicative, .of the very things that they repre.scnt. 

2. Having the pro|:»erty or function of exhibiting 
or showing forth. Const, of. 

1596 H. Ci.apham Brie/if Bible 1, 3a Togithcr w'ith his 
Coveimnl, the Lord adioynctli a Seale, or exhibitiue Signe. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. 1/2 Words exhihitive of a double 
tigure. 1737 WATE^Ki.ANn Eucharist 16S The Sacrnnicnul 
Bread, .representative and exhihitive of the natural Body. 

t 3 . Used for : Self-manifesting. (Of the Hivine 
mind : by Nonis opposed to conceptive.) Obs. rare. 

1^ Norris Coll, Misc. (1699) 159 The Simple Essences 
of Things, .are the same with that izc. the Iliyine] Under- 
standiug it self, consider’d as variously exhihitive or repre- 
sentative. Ibid. 352 By the uiiiid of Go<l Exhibitive, is 
meant the essence of (ioid, as tlius or thus imilable, or par- 
ticipable by any 

lienee Exhl'bitlvalj adv. 

xfiioT.H lUGONS .SVrw. Pauls Crosse 3 Marl t6i 1)21 This 
grace is, equally, in all the persons, but originally in the 
Father, exhibitiuely in the .Son. 1739 W.^tkm land Aritraw. 
Part Eucharist 12 'I'he Trope lies in the Verb was^ put for 
.signify, or exhibirively signifie. 

XSl^bitOV (egzi’biloj). [a. L. agcnl- 

n. f. exhibere to Exhibit.] 

1 . One who shows (something) as a curiosity; 
a showman, one who produces in public a show or 
spectacle. Cf. Exhibiter b. 

1654 G A YTON Pleas, Notes iv. xi. 245 The exhibitors of that 
liiiew poliliqueJy h.Td plac’d Whiflers arm'd and link'd 
through the Hall. 1814 Worusw. Excursion viii. 29 The 
spectator, who a while was pleased Mure than th’ exhi- 
bitor liiinself. a 184$ Hood Ode to % I reland i, t)h, very 
reverend Dean and Chapter, Exhibitors of giant men. 1875 
Bucklanu Ltg~bk. 19 The exhibitor told us a wonderful story. 

2 . One who contributes an article for public ex- 
hibition. 

1845 Florist* s Jrnl. 205 'J’he only exhibitor in the class 
for 32 species, 1851 Expositor 11 Jaii, 163/3 ho.st.s of 
exhibitors [at the Exhibition of 1851]. 

Hence Bzhi'bitortliip. 

186a Sat, Rfo. X IV. 72/1 Medal and Honourable Men- 
tion become little more than a certificate of cxlilbitorship. 

Ezhibitoxy (egzi’biUri), a. and sb, [ad. L. 
€xhibitori-us,\,exhiber € ; see Exhibit and -oby.] 
A. adj. 

1 . a. Intended to exhibit, set forth, or display, 
b. Of or pertaining to display or exhibition. 

177a Warton I.i/e Sir T. Pope (1780) 379 note^ An exbi- 
hitory bill . . of expences for their removal this year. 1849 
'S.v.&MH Sesf, Lambs i, ft 8. 18 The treatment of the Papists' 
temple is eminently exhibitory ; it is surface work through- 
out. H. N. Hudson Hamlet Pref. 15 Knowledge .. 
less available for. . exliibitury purposes. i88a Century Mag. 
XXV. ICE The gay, storm-beleaguered camp, in the words 
of its exhibitorv piiiss, began to ' boom’. 

2 . Intended to cause the exhibition or production 
of an article in dilute. 

1886 Muikhead in EncycL Brit. XX. 709/1 If the respon- 
dent obeyed the order in a restitutory or tuchibitory decree, 
there was an end of the matter. 

t B. sb. A procedure with regard to the * exhi- 
bition * of remedies. Obs, 
i6oy Walkington Opt. Glass 14 Physicians, .(whose exhi- 
hitories to themsclues do not parallele their prescripts.. to 
othenk 


Szhilarailt (cgri-larant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
exhilarant, ad. L. exhilarant-em^ pr. pplc. of ex- 
hilardrt to Exhilarate.] 

A. adj. That exhilarates ; exhilarating. 

x866 Mrs. Whitnky L. CoUUhwaitc x\\. 394 The exbilarant 
draught in which they drank tlie mountfdn-joy. 187* 
Ulackiic Lays flight . Introd. 40 The breeze . . and the tide 
. .impart a healthy and an cxhifaraiit stimuluis. 

B. sb. An exhilarating medicine. 

1803 PiLKiNGTON View Derbysh. 1 . 329 It has been holden 
in high repute as a cordial and exhiler.Tm [a/V ]. 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. I, VI I. 371 The use of this drug as an exhi- 
larent B/Vl is not confined to the poor, a 1^3 .Southry 
Doctor (1849) 164 An cxhilarant and a cordi.Ti which re- 
joiced and sirengthcncd him. x868 Garrod Med. 
led. 3) 390 Kxhilaraiits are medidnes whose primary effect 
is to muse an exaltation of the spirits. 

Szhilarate (eg/i-larr’il), V. Forms : 7-8 ex- 
hilerate, (6 -arite), 6- exhilarate, [ad. L. exhiL 
ardt- ppl. stem of exhilardre, f. ex- (see ,Kx- 
pref.^) + hilar-is cheerful : sec Hilarity.] 

1 . Irans. T'o make cheerful or merry ; 10 cheer, 
enliven, gladden (a person, his spirits, etc.). 

X540 MokvsiNii /'/Vw Introd. Wysd, Evjb, A cleane 
and a pure conscience tiiaye exhilarate the myndc. x6sx 
Burton Anat. Met. 11. ii. vi. iii, Sundry are the meanes . . 
to exhilcratc a sorruwfull heart. X75X .Smollktt Per. Pic. 
1x779) 11 . xxxviii. 22 Peregrine .. advised him to exhilarate 
his spirits with a elass of wine, a 1763 Shknstonk Ess. 36 
He would be cxhihiratcd at the sight ot the first beggar that 
he .saw. X796 C. Mau.shali. Garden, xx. (i8i;i) 426 Fro**! 
. . exhilarates uiir .sulrits, 1848 Dickrns Dombey xxxvi, It 
seemed greatly to delight and exhil.ii ate him to say so. 

b. To impart cheerfulness to, enliven (a thing or 
pursuit). 

>75* JoiiN-HON Rambler No. 177 F 5 A select r.omp.any of 
curious men, who met ouce a Mveek to exhilarate their 
sluilies. ims Andkilson Etnbassy China 274 A joyou.s 
dinner, exhilarated by plenty of spirits. 
f 2 . intr. To lx:coine cheerful. Obs. rare'"'. 
x6ao Bacon .Sp. in Pari, in Lett, tp Li/ed^j^) VI 1 . 177 
The shining of the sun, whereby all things exhiiarutc, is 
hindered by clouds. 

Ezhilaratinff (Cgzi-lilrdtig), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -INO^.] I'hat exhil«TraLcs ; cheering, en- 
livening, inspiriting. 

>643 Milton Divorce \\. ix. (1851) 87 Marriage ..was 
espccmlly giv’n as a cordiall and exhilniating cup of solace. 
1708 J. PmLii*.s Cyder 11. 66 A Continual Tide Flows from 
tn' exhilcrating ^\)llllt. 1779-8X Johnson L. P.t Denham. 
Nothing is less e»hilaiatii)g than the ludicrouMiess of Den- 
ham. i 8451 )auwin Coy. Nat. iv. (i!?79>76 Wc. .sitiricd for 
another exliilaratin^ gnilop. 1863 Livincstonk /.nntbesi 
XXV. 519 The air which’ \\as cxliilaraliug to h)uropciins. 

Hence Zxhi'laratixigly adv. 

xSeo in Ogilvii-;. 

Bzliilaration (egzi:larr*>-f:>n). Also 7~8 ox- 
hileration. [ad. laic 1.. exhilanitibn-cmi n. of 
action f. exhilardre lo Exhilauatk.] 

1 . TIic action or means of exhilarating ; a cheer- 
ing or enlivening innucncc. 

x6a3 6 CoCKERAM, F.xhileratioH. ^ 1629 J. Maxwell tr. 
//t’rfW/«i/»( 1635)301 To use all. .exhilarations for joy of the 
gods wedding. X79S V. Kno.x Serm, xi. 247 This remedy. . 
enlivens . . by an unnatural exhilaration, x^ 1 .ongf, Falc. 
.Ser, Fedcr. 139 There w.Ts. .th.-it wild exhilaration in the air. 

2 . The condition or feeling of being exhilarated: 

x6s6 Bacon Syhia ft 721 Exhilaruiioii hath some Affinity 

wilh Joy. x8m CoiiAN Vhilos. Treat. Passions i. ii. (ed. a) 
63 F^very species of torpor is subdued ; an exhilaration suc- 
ceeds. 1838 Dickfns Nkh. Nuk. xxiv, A bill offare tliat 
might kindle exhilaration in the breast of a misanihrope. 
1^5 Hamerton Intell. Li/ex. v. 388 The feeling of..ex- 
hifaraliuii will last for several hours. 

Ezhilarative (egzi*lart*liv), a. [f. L. exhi- 
lardt- ppl. stem of exhilardre to Ilxutlakate + 
-TVE.] Tending to produce exhihiration. 

1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt, IV. 356 rainphlcis . . sapid, cx- 
hilaralive. 1873 St. Paul's Mag. Fch. 133 It was a morn- 
ing most exhilarative. X875 H. C. Wood Therap. (18791 
vxi A feeling of lassitude. . preceded .. by a short period of 
cxhilur.'aive excitement. 

Ezhilarator (cg/i‘ 1 ar<rttdj). [f. Exhilarate 
■F -OR.] One who, or that which, exhilarates. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 83 We certainly do not approve of 
cards and wagers as the best cxhilaralors of the spirits. 
zBrr Blaciw. Mag. Xll. 279 Where Krskine parted his 
innntle of puns .ninong the. .aspiring exhilarators of the Bar. 
Ezhilftratoryi a. rare. [r. Kxhtlauatb V. -f 
-oliv.] Having the tfi’cct of exhilarating. 

x87x L. Stephen Playground a/ Europe 284 The dauger 
is trifling enough to be merely exhilalrajtory. 

Exhiliont, bad form of ItlxiLiEMT, Obs. 
Bzhort (fgZ|h/r-it, egz^Tt), V. Forms; 4-6 ex- 
ort(o, -horte, 4- exhort, [nd, L. exhort-ari^i. ex^ 
intensive + hortdri to encourage : see Houtatory. 
Cf. F. exhorter anrl Enhoht. Not now in col- 
loquial use.] 

1 . irans. To oilmonisK earnestly; to urge by 
stimulating words to conduct regarded as laudable. 
Said also of circumstances, etc. : To serve as an 
incitement, a. simply. 

^X4oo Apol. Loll. 30 If prestis ouerwlle exert or monest 
he pepic. a 1333 ]^>. Brknrrs Huon Ixxxi. 247 Hr 100 
exorted me that at the Uoure of mydnyghtu he made me to 
aryse h.asiely. X538 Starkey England i. i, 25 To the wych 
piinx>.s. .the tyme exhortyth us. xiS48--9 (Mar.) C<>w. 
Prayer. Offices 19 Then shall the minister exhort the sick^ 
person ofier this fourme. 1604 Smaks. Ham. iv. iv. 46 1 
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Examples, prfMiS as earth, exhort me. xSas Lyttom Falk- 
/ami 40 Write to me . . exhort me, .'idinontsh me. 

iifnp!. c 1400 A/hyl. Loll. 31 ]>c prcHt be mini to exort in 
;il iloctriii. isa6>34 'J'indalg a Tiw. tv. 9 Kxhorte with all 
lonfie sniroringc and doctrync. Hobbe.s Letuaih. 11. 
\xv. I ti 'i'he words, .of him that Kxhurteth. a 1845 IUkmam 
W' hether the Kcv. Mr. Hyandry 
i;vhi)rted or imidc way for the Kev. Mr. Tearbrain. i88x 
Ihid.K R.V.) RofN. xii. S He that exhorteth, to his exhorting. 

b. Const, to with inf. or mhonl. clause. 

1490 Caxton A«^ 7<A»5iv. (i8rjo) tfj, I the exhurte and coun- 
Lcylle that thou nc dcfuylle nomore thyn hondcs wyth iny 
Moodc. iw Thynw's ed. tif Chaucer's L. G. IV. llyps. ^ 
Mfdt'a 73 Tliat he in his ncuewc lasun wolde e.\horte 1'i> 
s.tylcii to that londe. 1535 Covkhpai.ii AVA. ix. a6 Thy 
prophtiics iwliich exhorted them so earnestly, that they 
sfiukle oonuerte vnto the\ i6n Bihlk 7//. ii. 6 Yong men 
likewise exhort, to l>ee sober inlmicd. 1735 lltRKiiLKY /ic/. 
h're^'think. in Math. § 37, 1 have long ago done what you 
Ml often exhort me to do. i860 Hook Ltves Ahps. (i86yt 1. 

V. jsQ The bishops were exhorti'd not to engage in secular 
alTairs more than was neces.s:iry. 

c. Const, to an action or course, a condition. 

15x0 More Dyaloffc 1. Wks. ifta/a 'I'o call and cxorie the 

worlJe from all pleasure of the lle*.he to the puritic and 
« Icnnesof the body and soulc. 1594 Hooker Eicl. Pol. 1. 

X. 1611) 125 The Apostle, in exhorting men to cuntetilincnt. 
1747 Johnson I'ian Fng. Dict. Wks. IX. 185 Commonly 
. . we e.xhort to good actions, we instigate to ill. a 178$ 

» iLOvi K Athnnaui 11. 45, 1 through each city. . Have {lass’d, 
•".shorting. .( Jreecc To bold defence. 1848 Af a<'.\iii.ay Hist. 
I'ng. n. 79 'riic pco^ile would be exhorted to liberality. 

2 . With obj. a thing ; To recommend earnestly; 
to insist upon. 

r 1500 Nexo Hot-hr. Mayd in Poti. Trac ts (Percy Soc.) 

4^ What I exhorie Not hcnle is. Z5a6'34 Tindack i Titn. 

VI, a 'rhc.^c thyng«-N leacho and exhort e. 1667 Minos J\ L. 

II. 179 While we. .Designing or exhorting glorious Warr. 
1771 Franklin Auiobio^. Wks. 1840 1. 8 Exhorting the 
repeal of those law.s, .so contrary to chanty. 1856 Frovde 
Hist, 1. ii. 96 He. .again exhorted a reform. 

t XiZhO'rtp sb. Vhs. [f. prcc, vb.] ~ Exhorta- 
tion. 

f 147s Partruay 3.97a By the c.xort of vnlrew in.m. 13x5 
I.i». Bekm-.ks Prv-ss. 11. Pref., The i»rincely exhorte, 
whidie. our foresaid gracyous suucraygnc gauc me. 1590 
Lodge Euphut's Gold. /.I’.c., Did he make a large exhort 
unto concord ? f x6ii Ch.M'.man HiiM xi. 183 Everywhere 
he breathed exhorts. 1715-ao Poi-k /l:ad xii, 3 14 llrown j 
Hector's Vaunts in loud Kxhorls of Fight. x8a9 A. W. 1 
F'inhi.a.nvue Enjit, undor j Adwinis/r. (iSjj) I. ^38 Per- 
piitiial exhorts to a new hirth unto Turyi.sTii, 

t Ezhcrtaace. ob^- lu 7 .SV. oxhortans. 

ff. .IS prcc. + -AN(.’K,] ICXHORTATION, 
ilhit poasihly tf.vA'jrtans may be an abbreviation in the 
M.S. for exhurlaiious,) 

1-1646 T. CR.Mfio.'Rii Hist. Univ. FJiub. (1808) 4$ He 
! Mr. Robert Rollockl . . with most pithy exhortans .setting 
them on to vertue and plctie. 

t EzhOTtary. Obs. rare-^. In 6 -arie. [f. | 

Exhort .lA. + -aryJ «= Exhoutation. I 

1584 Lodge Alarum 54 I'he father. . having ended this 
cxhurlarie is an.swered . . of his dis.seitibUng .sonne thus. 

Ezhortation (ekspitJLjbn). Forms : 4-5 
exort-, exhortacioun, 5-O exhortocion, -yon, 
exortaoioD, (6 exhortatyoim, exortation) 5- 
exhortation. [ad. .f.. e.xhort<itidn-em , n. of action j 
f. exhort dri to Exhort, Cf. f r. e.xhortation.'\ | 

1 . The action or process of exhorting, of earnestly j 

admonishinjr or ur^iiijj to what is deemed laudable ' 
conduct ; an instance of this. j 

Z38 S Wyci.if I Tim. iv. 13 Til I come take lent to ! 
red>'ngc, to exortacioiin and techyngc. c 1435 Wyntoi.'M i 
Cron. VII. viii. 720 Fflyr . . symlry cxhortalyowiiys. 1477 ; 
Karl Rivek.s (Caxton) A/VA-'-f 6 To gadre money or trrsor ' 
by subtyl exortation. 1505 Fisher Pi’/tii, Ps, Wk.s. i | 
T'bis treatyse .. wa.s made., at the cxoria«.:ii>n and .stcr- j 
yngcof. .pnm'es.se iVL'irg.arcte. 155a .A ni*. Ha.vilton CixAv/x. j 
: 1884' 30 Tluiir mother gaf cxhorlai.ion tc> ilkanc of thame. 
<1x656 Hales Tracts (1677) 11 Exhortations from all sin. 
riX73» A nEBDirRvA>rw/.(r723) Jl.vi. a«4 'f’licre i.s no Room 
for any Kxhortatioris to ch.irity. x8a8 Wii.stvly Rhrt. in. 
liitrod., A great p.-irl of ibe Pru.'icher’s business cotisisIS of 
Kx hot tat ion. 1841 D’Iskaem Amen. Lit. (1867) 177 An , 
e-xhortaiion to the youthful monarch to check his own .self- 
indulgence. 

2 . A set speech delivered for tlie purpo.se of cx- 
hortinjj; a discourse ; esp. a formal address in the 
course of a reli^dou.s observance, liturgical formulary 
or rite. Also in jihrase, To make an exhortation. 

(.1450 Why J cunt be a N/m 373 in F.. P. (18O2) 148 
Now, ladycs, taketh godc hede to lliy.s cxhortacion That 1 
luuic taw^i yow in tliy-; lore, 1547 Hookdk Introd. Kncrad. 
xxxvii. 715 All the peojplc w.ar gathered about him, to heare 
liim make an exortation. 16x4 Rai.eu:ii //A/. World u. 

326 The place . . where Mo.<ies rn.'ide iho-sn divine exhorta- 
tions .some say w-as Rciliahara. 1704 Nelson Ei-sl. 4 Fasts j 
u. ix. (1739! 582 As the F-xhortarirm before the Communion 
siiagesl.s to us. 1848 DickI'Ns /hmifiey v, ‘I’lie clergyman 
.delivering (very unafTeirtidly and .simply) the r.losing ex. 
horlalicin. 1875 Stiibbs t/Lt. III. xviii. 28 'I'he result 
Ilf this exhortation was u hmg and. .iinixirtant Ke.ssion. 

3. attrib. 

187a SiuHLEY Glossary iqo F.xhoriaibm Week, The week 
htjfore Septuagesima Sunday ; so called in the Eastern 
C-hurrh hi^cMusc the faithful are then exhorted to prejiare for 
the (.Ireai Fa.st. ^ Al.so calle^ F.xhortatory IPeek. 

Exhortative Ccgz^fjtativ), a. [ad. exhort a- 
tiv-us, f. exkortdri ; see FIxhout and -ive. Cf. F. 
exhortatif -/rvj Of, pertaining to, or containing 
exlioriation; intended to exhort. 

1564 J. Will ru {fiilc\ Agapetus, An E X position of Chapters 
Exhortative. 1583 [sec ConsuliahveI. 1631 Wkevek 


Ane. Fun. Mon. 946 Laurence writ . . exhortatiue Enisiles 
to the Bishops. 11687 T. Tkamallier in A/ag-d, Colt. ^ 
^as. II (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) The exhortative part of his 
Speech. r:i8xoCoi.EBiucKAW<^«<}M ^er. Tayior^Lit. Rent. 
111 . 301 The words of the Apostle arc exhortative and de- 
hortative. X836 lUaxkto. Mag. XXXIX. eji The dictato- 
rial exhortative style of the leading journal. 1836 Lank 
Mod. F.gypt. I. X. 317 A few words . .exhortative to charity. 

Hence Bsho-rtatively adv. 

X693 r.KiGHTON Comm. I Pet. (1850) I. 146 Some read 
these word.s cxhortatively. 

Ezhortator (ekspitt^tar). rare-^\ [a. late L. 
exhortdtor^ agent-n. f. ejphortdri to Kxhokt.] One 
who exhorts or encourages ; Exhouteu. 

1846 Worcester cites Petiny Cyct. In mod. Diets. 
Ezhortatoi^ (egzp^Jtatori), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. exhortdtori-us^ f. exhortdri \ see E.xhoiit v. 
and -OUY.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or containing ex- 
hortation, intended to exhort. 

T 544 ‘H. STAi.BRYnt;E* {fitle\ Epistcl exhortatoryn .. 
agay list the (Kimpous popyd) Biscimps. x6i6 N. Brent 
Xx.SarpIs Hist. Count. 'Trent (iC>76) 314 They u.sccL.ati 
e.xliortalory remedy to the Prelates, x^ l**r. Hall ppisc. 
III. ix. 2f»9 An exhi^rlatory conclusion to onr brethren at 
home. 1780 Armot HEt. ICdiu. i. (i8r6) 38 minis 
ler preached an exhortatory discniir.sc. x8i8 T. Jei kkksdn 
H’ri/. (1830) IV. 44H, 1 could take no part in it fthc di.scus- 
sionl but an exhartatory one. 1870 Ir. Lange’s Comm. 
Eccl. 76 The entire contents. . .arc of an exhort.atory cha- 
racter. 

t .B. sb. An exhortatory discourse. Obs. 

1656 H. Hammond (fitle\ A Pammcsi.s or Exhortatory to 
all True Hons of the I’hiirch. ,1675 J* ^MiTH Chr. RHip. 
Appenli. 37 Justin Martyr., in his Exhortatory to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Ezhorter (egz^^'jtaib Also 6 exhortoure. 
Sc. exhortar. [f. ExhoKT v. 4- -£U • .] 

1 . One who exhorts or urges on to action. Obs. 
« 5 S* Htilokt, Exliorloure, suasor. 1554 T. M ah i i.v Marr. 

Priests A a iv, A mu.stc dcuoutc exhorter, & a most 
earnest pers wader. 1655 ^ .Si ani.ey //«/. Philos. (1701) 
85/2 .Socrate-sas being a M.iii Absnlulc and Perfei.t. .never 
neeulcd any exhorler. 1875 C. F. WiwiATK in -V. Amer. 
AV?'. CXX. 146 He look a lively interest in prayer-meet- 
itigs. .and \v.as an earnest exhorter. 

2 , Spec. In various Christian Churches, a person 
appointed to give rcligioius exhortation under the 
direction of a sui»erior minister. Cf. KvANOEkisr 3 c. 

15x3-75 DiT.v<rr. (Bannat3rne Club) 88 It was or. 

daiiit be the Ministcris, exhortaris and reid.Tri.s of thi.s 
rcalnic. 1564 Act EJin. Gen. Assembly 25 Dec., An Act. . 

‘ Ordaining every Minister, Exhorler and Reader to have 
one of the IValm Books’. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
40 The Generali A-isemblie (tol appoynt the pru(.iurtion how 
much shall a Superintendent h.Tvc. .how mnehane Exhorter, 
how much a Reader. 177* Wf.si.ky Jrtil. 5 June, One of 
these‘exhoricr.s was Jacob Rowell. 

EzEorting (cgz^?*Jtiij), vhl. sb. [f. as prcc. + 
-TNG L] The action of the vb. Kxhokt ; encour- 
agement, instigation ; an c.xliortation, atldrcss. 

c 1489 Caxton Rlanchardyn xx. 65 The proude maytlen 
in amours, after this exhortyiig...sayde that she sholde n«io 
more i>pcke iherof vnto licr. 1490 — F.ncydos xl. 132 
Euandcr slewe his fader by exhort) uge of his mfxlcr th.it 
vyreta was called 1591 IlARiNGToNt>r/. Fur. xxviii. xevi, 
'I'he godly Frier. .WHih new cxhurtiiigs bad her to beware, 
Ezhumate (e'ks|hi«m//«t\ V. Also 6 pa. pph. 
oxhumato. [f. mcd.I.,. exhumdt- ppl. stem of ex- 
humd-ie to Exhumk.] -- Kxhumb v. lit. and fig. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 706 The Kyng liearyng bis sub- 
ject to be exhumate and brent without his knowledge. 
16x9 * R. JoNio) ' iLusliirigloii] in Pkenix I L 4S0 'I he 
Women gave the W.atcli-w«7rd to the Disciples, who iiniiie- 
diatcly do exhumate his Ihxly. 17x5 M. Davies .-D/wv. 
Drit. 1 . 175 Ilis IWj«;)if’.M lJ«idy was Exhumalud and 
Burnt. Ibid. I. 97a ’I'he pre.seiit Sermon-maker would needs 
rxhiimatc poor Fryar John. 1846 Wokcicsier cites Dn. 
Hitchcock. x88i Gd. Words XXI 1 . 45/1 Thewriterwho.se 
hands are cramped with the pm w ill dr.aw his legs fiuni under 
the dc.sk, and. .exhumating his knapsack, dry with a winter’s 
dust, [w'iil] make straight for the tnotiniain. 

EzliailiatiOXl (dvS|hi//tnt’*i‘/:>i)). [,i. Fr. e.rhtt- 
mation, .ad. ined.L. exhumdtuin-em, 11. of action | 
f. exhunui-rc to Exjulmb.] 'I'hc action or process j 
of digging up or removing (a body, etc.') from i 
beneath the ground. Also, an inslancc of this. 

.797 w. Seward Suppl. to Anecd. 288 'rnacts relative to 
the exhumation in the great church at Dunkirk. 18x9 
.Southey in (>. Rerc.XXI. 373 Tho details of this barbarous 
rxliumation arc curious. 1831 Brewster Axto/ou (1855) 
II. xxiv. 344 The dead body of Arsenius was, after exhu- 
mation, produced before the council of Tyre. 1851 1 ). 
WiiJiON Preh. Ann. II. iii. vi. 163 'I’he exhumation of two 
oaken cists. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (cd. 3) 114 
Febrile affections produced by cxhumation.s . .of bodie.s. 

Ezhnmator (e'ks|hi»m<rit9.i'. [agent-n. f. L. 
exhumdre to Exhumk.] One who exhumes. 

xSao Fdachoi. Atag. VII. tmx The fraternal embrace of the 
exhurnntor of Tom Paine’s tK>ncs, 1831 Fraser’s Arng. III. 
271 'J'he exhumatorii of the rem.*iins of Adam Smith. z83a 
Maginn in lilackto. Mag. XXXII. 417 If the reformers of 
our d.'iy have no Hampden, thcyliave hisexhumator and 
biographer, Lotd Nugent, 

Ezlltime (dcS|hi /7 m), v. [ad. F. exhume-r, ad. 
mcd.L. exhum -are (13th c. in Du Cange ', f. ex* out 
+ hum-us ground.] 

1 . irans. To dig out or remove (something 
buried'! from beneath the ground. 

1783 Watson Philip III (L.), More than a dozen bodies 


were thus unnecessarily exhumed. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr, 4- Leg. Art{tH^) 101 It was not the manner of those 
days to exhume . . the bodic.s of holy men. z86s Dana 
AJan. Geot, 643 Bones that have been eximined by the 
waves. 1863 Lysli. Antiy, Man 48 No le^s than 17 canoes 
had been, .exhumed. xSys Bakrr Nile Tribut. viW. xiaThe 
wild animals might have exhumod the body. 

b. iransf and To unearth, bring to light. 
18x9 Scorr Let. 3 Oct. in Lockhart, I. .go a day sooner to 
exhume certain old monuments of the Rutherfords at Jed- 
burgh. 1865 Lkcky Ration. I. i. 104 The industry of mo- 
dem aiitiipiarianH has exhumed two or three obscure works. 
x866 Motley Dutch Rep. in. iii. 403 The letters of (lie royal 
assassin . . were exhumed. 

2 . To remove the overlying soil from, rare. 

Nicholson Palseont. 31 When we exhume an old 
laiKi-surfacc the remains of Mammals may be found in 
tolerable plenty. 

Hence Exbu’inod ppl. a. (in quots.^^.'). 
i 1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 19 They will give to those, ns 
I it w'crc, exhumed verities a degree of weight and promin- 
j ence. 1878 H. M. .Stanley Dark Cout. II. xii. 356 I’he 
; .aborigines of these new and exhumed rt^gions. 

i Eummer (ek.S|hi;^’moj). [f. as prcc. + -Kuk] 
i One who exhumes. 

I x87» M auk Twain intwe. Abr. xxxi. 243 'I'he exhumers of 
I Pompeii. ^ x886 Pall At all G. 94 Apr. 5/2 The work of the 
I cxhuitier is amply repaid. 

Exhybe; sceE.\iJJHi5, 

i Exibilate, exiccate, etc. ; see E.\NJ«fhATE, etc. 

I t Ezi'COlliBei Obs. rare-^^. [ad. Gr. cfai- 
j Kovi^-fiv, f. (see K.x- prefi^) + ttKo/v image.] 

! Irans. To portray, depict. 

i 1641 Earl MANcni-siEK m Mountaguds Let., etc, 19 Our 
I faith.. is no other hut what is cxicoiit/ed in the Apostles’ 
i.rccd. 

! [Exidemic, -al : see List of .Spurious H ords.] 

! f E’xriftYffc. Chronol. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mVw, 

I ])r. i>i)le. of cxJre\ see Exit. (T. lransicni.\ 
j Preceded by a luunerril : 7 he (first, second, etc. ) 
j year reckoniai from .any epoch. 

1677 Cary Chronol. (ri The foiiith ICxicnl of the sixth 

I Olympiad. Ibid, 223 'riie 3ri.l cxicni of Asa. 

j EzieS (c’ksiz), sb, pi. Sc. [? corruption of Au- 

I CE.'ii.s.] ? Hysterics. 

x8i6 .Scott ////</. xxxv, ‘ Jenny Rintlierout has t.Ven the 
exics, and done n,acthing but laugh and greet x8x8 — • />V. 
Lamm, xi, ‘'The cOok-maid in the treuibling exits'. 

llEzigeant (fksf^ah), a. [hr. pr. pplf. of 
cxiger, ad. I., exigere: .see Exigent.] - Exacting 
ppl. a. 3. Also used (with sbs. dcnoliiig women) 
in fcni. form Eidg’eattte (fks/>,riiitL 
1803 Mail Edcewobtm Relinda viii, Clarence Hervey hod 
belli Used to the brilliant and exigeante lady Dclacour. 
1837 C’lTLs.s Ble.ssington in C. Ileatli Bk. 0/ heauty lyo It 
scarcely satisfied the jealous and exigeaiil lover, i^x R. 

H. Hu D ON Ess. I. 22 Falling into ilic jealous, exigeant, 
selfish type of affection. 

Ezige&CO (e ksid^ens). A^^o 7 cxegeuoe. 
[a. F. e.xigcncey ad. E. exigenlia, f. exigent -em^ pr. 
pule. oiexigHrc'. .set* E.vioent.] 

1 . The state or fact of being exigent ; urgent 
want ; need, necessity. 

1589 Pi;tienua.m En^.Pcesiex. xx. (Arb.) 58 A priiiat per- 
son, wbo.sc iiiuiinerof life and calling liaili no snuh exigence. 
1633 P. Fleicui r Purple Isl. viii. xvi, 'I hcir violence . . 
W.t-s none, or wi ak in lime of grcaicsl exigence. 1691 'J'. 
TIIale] AVa/ 130 So iNuny . will suffice in time 
of Icxigcncc. x8^9 C. Bkon i i:; Shirley xx\, A churchwarden 
w ill) feels the r.xigciice of whitewash. 

tb. What is needed or required; demands, 
exigency, need, icquiicment ; = Exiob.N'UV 2. Ohs. 

1594 llooivi K Eccl. Pol. 1. xiv. (1611) 43 According to the 
cxigetue of that speciall i nd whert;unto they are intended. 
1643 Jek. Tayi-or Episc. (1(347) 92 The nature of his offices 
. . and the whole exigi;nf;c of the Episile prodaime him 
Bi-sliop. 1676 Hai.e Contempt. 1. 443 For the convenient 
support of the Exigences of my nature and condition. 17x0 
'Tatter No. 952 P2 If we drink the least IVoiKirlion beyond 
I he Exigence of Thirst. X784 Cowi-I::r 'Task 11. ,ss7 Gho.stly 
counficl, ifit. .fall Below the exigence. i8t8 Jas. Mu.i.Hrit. 
///<AVx II. IV. ix. 2S7 Supervisors, w-iili powers ad.^ptcd to the 
exigence of the ca.se. 

2 . A prcs.sing .state of circumstances, or one de- 
manding immediate action or remedy ; a sudden 
or prc.ssing necessity ; an emergency ; a difficulty, 
extremity, strait. 

1643 'True Informer His Maiesty. .summoned nil his 
Nobles to appeare, to ad vi.se with them in this exigence. 
1671 Crown K Juliana iv, A warlike I'niitome By heaven 
cTcated for this exigence. 170* C. Mather Atagn. Chr. 11. 
iv. (1859) 124 Mr.VVinthrop. .being, .in this exigence chosen 
the governour. 17x6 De FoF.y//i 7 . Dernl 1. xi. (1840) 160 
God himself relieved the Lsraeliles in every exigence. x8t4 
Scott Redgaunilet xxiii, Escape . . a.H unexpected as the 
exigence was threatening. 1863 Mrn. C. Clakkk Shahs. 
Char. xvii. 434 Fnlst.aff is equal to any exigence. 

H 3 . Asa personal quality : Exactingness. rare. 
[After Fr. use ; cf. Exickant.] 

[1839 Lady LvriON Chexteley (cd. 2) 1 . ii. 35 Mort^ging 
my lime end patience by her exigence every hour in the 
day]. 2859 Helps Fnends in C. Her. 11. 1 L 102 The habit 
of exigence. That last is not a common Eng)i.sh word. ^ 
Ezigenoy *ve’ksid3£nsi). [ad. L. exigtntia: 
see prec. and -ency.] The quality of being exigent. 

I . a. Exigent charact^, pressing state (of cir- 
cumstances, etc.), stringency (of requirements), 
b. Urgent Ypant ; pressing necessity ; an instance 
of this ; in pi. pressing ftecds, straits. 
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O. X969 Robertson Chas. II I. x. 224 Such immediate 
. .asKistance as the exigency of her affaira required. 17M 
Palkv Eviti. I. iv. (1817) 66 To inspire them with fortitude 
projMrtioncd to the iiicreajiing exigency of the service. 1836 
J. Oii-BERT Chr. AtoHfm, ix. (18521 Nor whatever the 
exigency of our circumstances, cau we rationally doubt of 
netful ussistnncc. S848 Macaulay Enf^, I. 577 The 
exigency of the case warrantctl him in borrowing . . a fine 
horse belonging to Dare. 

b. *630 Wadsworth Ptlgr, vii. jro fHeJ was driuen to 
such an exigency that he was constrained [etc.]. jts/iGmtl. 

1 'he amazinjg Exigencies of a sinking htan 
..excuse the folly of catching at Reeds. 1697 I>kypkn 
Peut. Pref. (1721) I. 79 Tlie Romans in great 
Exigency, sent for their Dictator from the Plow. 1707 
Addison Avr. St, IVar Wks. 1746 III. 245 We already 
complain of our want of bullion ana must at last be reduced 
to the greatest exigencies. 1761 Steknk Tr. Shandy 

III. ii. 260 'I’hc natural exigency my father was under of 
rubbing his hc.id. *833 I. Taylor Fanat. ii. 37 The ex- 
treme exigency of the moment. 1863 Fkoudk Hist, Fng. 
VTII. 61 Vet the Exigencies of England required pc:ice. 

2 . That which is needed or required ; demands, 
needs, requirements : a. sins [. ; now rare c.xc. in 
Law (see quot. 188^). b. pi. 

a. 15B1 Lamdarde Kiren, iii. i. (1588' ^29 The residue 
were fined. ..according to the exigcncic .ana temper of their 
fanll. x66a fik. Com. Prayer Pref., The various exigency 
of umes .and occasions. 18x8 Jas. Mill /'V/V. India 111 . 
VI. i. 37 In his demands upon the K.aj.ah. . .Mi. lTa.stings had 
exceeded the exigency. 1850 W. Irvino il//r/w«f*/'xxxii. 
(1853) 164 The talents of Mahomet rose, to the exigency of 
the moment. 1883 Sir F. Poi,i.<m:k in La w Kefi. 1 1 Q. ncnch 
433 When the sheriff has .seized the debtor s goods, it is 
Ins duty logo on selling until he shall have realized enough 
to fwilisfy the exigency of the writ. 

b. *674 IIrkvint Snut at Fudoriv. 73 Devout persons 
are directed to several ‘..niiils, for their several exigen- 
«;ie.a. 17x4 Swi rr Drafter's Lett, iii, I inf n^at you will never 
suffer .Mr. Wood to lie .a judge of your exigencies. 1857-8 
Sears A than, iv. v8 'J'hose who think God will., work inirfi- 
rlcs. .to meet the exigencies of theology. 

t !Eadge*ndary. Lara. Ohs. [ad. mod. I... cxi- 
js^^cfidilnns, f, exi^emla : see E-Xifti : nt jA- and ary f .] 
Kxtoknteh. 

1607 CowF.T, Interfr, Fxigendarie of ike common hank . . 
is oilierwisc r.allcd Exigenior. 1721 in Paii-kv. i 8<|8 in 
WiiAiaoN Law Lex. 

Exigend^e : sre Exjgknt 
E xigent (e-kbi(l.^ciit), a. and sb} Also 5 -ente, 
6-7 exegentf.t, 7 exgigent. [ad. K. exi^rmPem^ pr. 
pple. of f. ex- out + to drive; see 

I'^XACT V. Cf. OE. ex/[^eftl.] A. ad/. 

1 . Rcijuiring iminedialc action or aid j profwing, 
urgent. 

16^0 Ci.AHRvnoN Coniemfi. on Ps. 'I’racls <'1727) fuy That 
exigent cry for help. 1796 IIukki-: Lett, Noble Ld. Wks. 
yill. 46 Ai this exigent moment the lus.s of a finished man 
is not eiisily supplied. 1856 Emlnkon Traits, Vniv. 
Wks. ' IJohn) ]i. 94 A fop ,, in exigent circumstances, will 
play the manly part. i88a T. MozLiiv Semin. II. ixxxiii. 
98 i.'here. were other and morn exigent demands [upon Deni- 
son's me.ans]. 

2. Keqiiirin^^ a great deal ; demanding more than 
is reasonable ; exacting, jircssing. 

i8s8 A. W. Fonplanciok Fnj^l. under 7 Adminislr. (1837) 

I. 144 II w.as .said of some exigent man, th.at, etc. 164a 
Sir H. Tavi.or Kd,oin the Fair 11. ii, A love tlial clings 
not, nor is exigent, Encumbers not the active ^mrposos, 
Nor drains their source. 1870 Emi^rso.n ,Soc. Svlit., Clubs 
Wks. (Rohn) III. 92 V.aiicdVoods, cliinatc.s, beautiful ob- 
jeets. .are the necessity of this exigent .system of ours. 1871 
Morley rolfaire^ (1878) 76 His rc.sllessness . . w.as never 
tj'rannic.al and exigent, 
b. Const, of. 

1834 Sir 11 . Tayi.ok Arin'chfe. ii. i. ii. Hut now this Ixidy, 
exigent of rest, Will needs put in .a claim. 1871 Mori.kv 
I'attveuargues Grit. Misc. «« An age when the intellect is 
usually most exigent of .supicniacy. 

B. j/'.' 

tl. A state of pressing need ; a time of extreme 
necessity ; a critical occasion, or one that requires 
immediate action or remedy ; an emergency, ex- 
tremity, strait. To bring, drive, put, etc, to, to 
take {an) exigent. Obs. 

c 1430 T.YiXi. Ord. Foot.1 4 R.actis and Tunoh.ath set abroche 
a lunne, l.‘\rid] Hrouthe thef r) braynys vn*to cxigcnte. a 1548 
J/ye way to Sfyttd Hons loii in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 67 In 
theyr fury they Ixj so vyolenl, 1'hat they wyll bryng one lo 
an exegent. 1577 HoLrN.SHKD Citron. 1 1 . 3 'i’he duke .seeing 
himsclfe to he drincn to .such an exigent. 1^ Sidney Ar- 
cadia IV. (1622) 413 In slecd of doing any thing a.s the exi- 
gent required, he bcg.an lo make circles, a *639 W. Whatr- 
i.FY Protolf>pes r. xvi. (i 6 ij<i 5 162 God will have a well in .store, 
and shew it us at the exigent. 172^ Shklvockk A rf tilery 

IV. 300 In .such Exigents thi.s Manipulus may be recurred 
to. 1755 in Johnson. 1818 in Toou. 

b. Last pinch ; end, extremity. 

1586 A. Day Eny. .Secretary 11.(1625)92 Hero by degrees 
is passed to tho last exigent, i^z .Shak-s. i I fen. VI, 11. 

V. 9 These Eyes . . Wa.xc dlmmc, ns drawing to their P'xigent. 
i6m Dr, Dodyfoll iv. ill, in Hulion O. PL III. 146, I feare 
my barbarou-s rudcncsse to her Hath driven her to some 
desperate exigent. *631 Hfvwood Eng. Elh. (1641) 141 
What a dangerous exigent mu.Ht she fcms come lo, whose 
life wa.s thiLs a.s.saiil ted ? 

pi. Needs, requirements. Ohr. ^ 

1609 Hidle (Dou.ayi 2 Esdras yii. 65 He is bountiful, be- 
cause he wil geve according to exigentes. Z64X Chas. I in 
Ruiihw, Itisi, Coll. iii. (1692) I. .536 Most effectual and pro- 
per for the present exigents of the Kingdom. 1677 Hale 
Contempt. 11. it Because it is noj accommodate to all Uses 
and Exigents. 


b. A required amount ; a needed quantity. 

1840 Browning Seridlo iii. 337 His enterprise Marked 
out anew, its exigent of wit Apjiortioned. 

Hence B*jdfaiitlar adv., in an exigent manner. 
1889 W. Sharp in Academy 30 Nov. 352/3, 1 . .cannot but 
hope that he will not pursue too cxigently Ih.s latest method. 

t fiBigentf thf' I MW. Obs. Also 5-6 ezigend. 
[In 15th c. exigend, a. AE. cxigende, ad. ined.L. 
exigenda, gerundial pplc. of exighe*. sec prec.] 
A writ commanding the sheriff to summon the 
defendant to appear and deliver up himself upon 
pain of outlawry ; al.so called writ ef exigent. 

[laQR Hritton I. ii. S B £t si Ic nleyntif facedefaute a null 
Coiintc, adunc cessent Icsexigendes jnkes a no.stre venue en 
le pays.] Z464 Poston Lett.^o. 491. 11 . 161 He hath taken 
Kuerte that ye .schall appere in the cr.a.vtino nniinarum upon 
the exigents rcturnahic. 1491 A^i^ Hen. FI I, c. 24 Hy 
reason of cny procc.sse or exigcnd matte within the same 
Countic. X5M-3 Plumpton Corr. 173 On tewstlay last wa.s 
the court, .and then was thcr none exigent called agayiist 
you. c T508 Ibid. 204 1 f I wold suffer the exigciid, which 

I had agaynst you, not to goe out agayusl you. 1670 
V'AroHAN Jiuslutrs Case in Phenia <1721) 1 . 429 The Paiiy 
came into Court and demanded Oyer of the ExigciiL 1678 
Hnn.ER Iludilmts lu. i. 1036 What Cluinns Tmust that 
Lady have], that can., null Decree, and Exigent. ^1768 
Hi.ackktonb Comm. III. 283 If a non at imvntus is re- 
turned upon all of them, then a writ of exigent or extgi 
faeiaf may be sued out. x8^ in Wharton Law Lex, 

b. Phrases: Clerk of the Exigents', to put in 
exigent ; to sue to {an) exigent. 

a 1577 .Sir T. Smith Commw. Fng. 11. xiv. (1600' 6t The 
Clarke of the Exigent is to frame all manner of 1 ‘rocesses 
of Exigi facias. x^8 Coke On f.itt. 114 u, Goods and cliat- 
tel.s oftho.se that he put in exigent. 1657 Part on’s Diaty 
(18281 1 J. 146 This Bcavor, in Michai-lmas term, had caused 
him to be sued to exigent. *677 Lond. Cas. No. I2*:i9''4 
Benjamin Hitt, late Clerk of the Exigent.*,. >690 in ricton 
L'ftuyi. Munic. Sec. (1883) I. ;^ocj John Hodgson is sued lo an 
Exgent by one John Brier. .111 Trespas-se. 

E'zigOnt (cksid.:5tmt), v. [f. Exiokxt sb.^ 
and trans. fa. To subject (a person or thing) 
to. b. T'o carry out a writ of exigent against. 

1656 S. > 1 . Cold. Law 4 n'hej'l forfeit their f.aith. .to their 
Lord, the Publike Welfare, by exigenting it to intolerahlc 
.suflering.s and dangers. 1837 Pai gravk Merch. Friar iv. 
241 Were you by the Coroner in County Court duly cxi- 
gentod and proclaimed ? 

t XS'zigenter. law. Obs. Also 7 oxigentor, 
-egonter. [a. AF. exigenter, f. exiginte, exigende : 
see E.xiokkt jA'*] An ofiiccT of the Court <.if 
Common Pleas who made out all exigents .and 
proclamations in cases pertaining to outlawry. 
Also, in iS-iqthc., a similar ofliccr of the Court 
of King’s Hrnch. 

[143a Act t«> H*h, VI, c. 4 Null Filic«!r Exigenter nc autre 
Officer.] 1511 Act 4 Hm. VI If, €.481 The Fcly.ssoiir or 
cxigenter in whose oflyce stiche sute i.s taken. 1654 Vietv 
Scgnlittiou tf Chancery 20 The Filacers and Exigentors. . 
in the Coutt of Cutiimon Plca.s. 167* E. Ciiamukulaynk 
Angliac Notitia (ed. 6)yi8 [In thcCuiuil of Common Picas] 

'I here are .also four Exigcnicre, whose OKicc is to make all 
Exigents and ProclamaiioiLS in all Actions where Process 
of (Tiillawry cloth lye. 1691 Woon A th. Oxon. J. 317 He 
. . had given to him the Exegentc^rs Office of the Common 
Ple.as. 1784 To7un Country Mag. 7 Jan. 5G Ackhand, 
esq. deputy fil.azer and exigenter to the court of King's 
bench. 1837 r\i l 7 Will. //•'* 1 / 'ict. c. 30 sched. A, Ofliccs 
abolished by ibis Act .. On the Pica Siclc of the Court of 
Qncon’.s Bench . . Filacer, Exigenter, und Clerk of the Our* 
lawries . . In the Court of Common Pleas . . Exigenter and 
Clerk of the .Supersedeas. 

II Exigi facias (e ksidj.ai Law. [I., 

phrase, lit. ‘that you cause lo be demanded*, f. 
cxigiire to demand, exact, and facere to make, 
cause.] * IiXiOENT 

<**577 T .Smith Commw. Eng. 11. xiv. (1609)61 The 
Clarke of the Exigents is to frame all manner of Processes 
of Exigi facias. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex, 

Exi^ble (e'ksid.ijib’l), a. [as if ad. L. *exiiii- 
bilis, e.xighc ; see liXACT v. Cf. F. exigible^ 
That may be exacted; dcmandable, rcquirable, 
chargeable. Const, against, frotn (a pcison\ 

1610 W. Foi.kingham Artof.Surzuyni.v.’j's 'Jhis [.scr- 
vice] is not now exigible. 17^ T. Ikm-rkson Writ. 1.1859) 
III. 339 There i.s no part of our debt exigible at thus time. 
1854 Tait’s Mag. I. 543 They were all charged the full .sum 
exigible on their rent. Ld. Blackburn in Law Kip. 9 
App. Cases 65 Whether the duty on post-horse.s was exigible 
in respect of post-horses c.arrying an express, etc. 

Exiguity (eksigiM-iti). [ad. L. exiguitds, f. 
exigutts ; see Kxigi:oi].s.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being exiguous ; scantiness in measure ; 
smallness in size or quantity, littleness. 

1613^ in CocKERAM. >658 J. Roiiinson Etidoxa i. 116 
Sense is . . puzled at the exiguity of p«trti<'iilar moats. 1664 
I’owKR F.xf. Philos. I. 34 Hicir exceeding exiguity ; for 
certainly of all Animals they arc the least. 1846 Plachv. 
Mag. 1.4. 589 A.stonished at the exiguity of thc/Za/i placed 
before him. 1873 WiuTNKY Orient. .Stud. 242 We arc dis- 
appointed at the exiguity of the results. 

concr. 1664 Power filxp. Philos. Pref. 8 The Inscctile 
automata (those living exiguities). 

Exig[a0U8 (egzi'giW|35), a. [f. L. cxigu-us 
scanty m measure or number (f. exigHre to weigh 
strictly ; .see E-\act v.) -h -ous.] Scanty in measure 
or number; extremely small, diminutive, minute. 

1651 BKic.s AVw Di.tp. P 141 Of great vertue, yet of an j 
exiguous quantity. tr. SLuderfs Curia Pel. 39 If 

they have any being, it is so exiguous, that it is scarce 


visible, a xyA J. PiiiLirs FallofChlods Jordan too Pro- 
tected mice, The race exiguous. .Their maiLsions quit. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. v. The soldier’.s jiay is in the highest 
degree exiguous ; not above throe halt-pcnce a day. s88a 
Pail Mali G. 23 May 3 The judgment of the House of Lords 
on the exiguous point rai.sed hy the Bordeslcy appeal. 

1 fence Xsl'iraoiiJinew l^-\ ig i; i r w 

t73o--6 Bailp.y (folio*, E.rlguousncss, littleness, smallness. 
S775 in Ash. x888 Sat. Kcv. 22 Sept. 352/1, No. 1, though 
it A apparent exiguousness might siiggc.st a different conchi- 
sion, IS a numticr of the highe.st importunce. 

Exile (c'kssil, e'gzail), Also 4 ezil, 5-6 
exyl(e, exyll(6. [a. OK. exit, refashioned form tif 
essil, slate of banishnient, also (cf. .sense a) devas- 
tation, dcslruction»=rr. essiih, semi- popular ad, L. 
dtj-zV/Mw state of banishment,!, /^r-out + sal- ( ^Skr. 
sar- to g«), root of salFre to leap (whence also 
fxsuT. sec Ex('L) ; cf. eonsilium CouNSw,. In 
sense 2, OK. essil is a vbl. sb. [.essilJer: see lixii.K 
r'. 4. (Formerly accented e.t77(.’.)J 
1 . Enforced removal from one’s native land ac- 
cording lo an edict or sentence ; penal expatriation 
or banishment ; the state or condition of being 
penally b-inished ; enforeed residence in some for- 
eign land. Phrases, f ‘To go, put in or to exile ; to 
drive, go, send into exile. 

In Isr.aelitish history sfec. the captivity of the. Jews in the 
51)1 century ii.c. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 115-^ (Cott.) Wit all hou .s.al bi haldeii vilo, 
Quar-NU J>oii wcndcs in exile. C133P K. Bkunni: Chron. 
(1810) T31 Howallc his kyiule exile w.a.s 011 ham laid, r 1374 
CiiAUi'iiR Kflc/h. I. iii._ 10 Whi art hou cornea in to his soli- 
tario place of myii cxil. i'X4a^ Wyntoun Cnm. vii, viii. 44 
Saynt 'J'hoinas In Frawns, ns iiHil Exile, was. 1529 Kas- 
ti:ll Pastyme 41 He w.a*; put to rxyle in lo y* yie of 
.Sardeiyii. 1591 Siiaks. Korn. St Jul.-v. iii. an Gricfcufiny 
Sonnes exile liatli siont her breath. 1667 Milton /’. A. 1. 
632 ' 1 ‘he.sc puissant Legions, uj)o.sc exile Hath emptied 
lle.av’n. 1709 Stryi-k Ann. Kef, \. xiii. 177 The first 
bishops . . newly returned out of their exiles, .as Cox, Grin- 
dal [etc.]. 173* 1 gin.\ko Se/hox If. x. 3^5 He hod token 

the advant,agc of his exile to truvel. 1838 I.viton Leila 11. 
i, I accept them: provided, first, tiint thou obtainesl the 
exile or de.ath of Mu2.a. i ?85 S. Austin Kankds Hist. 
Kef, 11 1 . 35 Zapolya neglected no luo.ans l#y which he could, 
from hi.s exile at ’rarnow, keep Hungary in a .slaiir of agila- 
tiun. Y.. Edwards Kaleigh 1 . xxi. 461* Exile was niatlc 
the condition of his p.irdnn. 

b. gen. Expatriation, ])rolongcd absence from 
one’s native land, endured by C(»mpul.sion of circum- 
stances or voluiilarily nndergone for any nurpose. 

>393 OowKR (VwZ Ul. 187 Todn profile to the comiine 
Hr tokeof exile the fortune, t 1400 th'sir. T9vyj7J^ Sochc 
a niuiilen . . hat for'sec hir fader it hir fre loiule . . Auntrede 
hir u> Exile eiic^r for ]« j Jason's] s.ake. 15*6 /V/v'r. f*erj» 
(W. do W. 15311 298 For thy exile and Heynge in to Eg^'ptc. 
1548 Hall (iiron. 242 h, He so. . greyed his noliililie. .that 
.sonic of iheir volunt.aric will, went into E.\ilc. 2848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Fng. I. 519 Aficr an cxilo of many years, 
Dudley Norih returned to England with a large fortune. 

C5. Iran if. and ftg. 

c 1315 Smorkiiam 19 Codes flesche and eke hys hlodc . . 
frevereih oui* in ourc cxil. 1340 Hami-olk Vr. Consc. 1165 
pe world es na ihyng elks But cn hard cxil, in qwilk men 
duellcs, X340 Ayrnb. 131 Huan he. .y-zl^h hi^^® wordle het nc 
is bote .an cxil and a de/ert uol of lyons. c 1450 Castle fid. 
f.ife St. Cuthb. (SurteeK) 7994 pc same bischupc . . Fra his 
kirke was pint in exile. 1^7 Act 37 Hen. Fill, c. 2 The 
ooueision thcrof [Hounsloo Hcnthc] into tillage., by 
iiic-nnes l.abour. .shall be an exile nf idlcnessc in those par- 
ties. t59» SiiAKB. Rom. Sf Jut. hi. iii. 20 Banished is 
banixht from the world, And worlds exile is death. x6o6 
Sylvesti-r Du Farias n. iii. All our life and Age 

Is but an exile an<l a Pilgrimage. 1878 B. Taylor Dew 
kafivn i. i. so And out of its exile The passion return, 
d. attrib. 

i7» Wklton Suffer. .Son of God I, viii. 202 Thou Deigned 
to Come down .. to dwell wiih Me in this Exilr-Wiiild. 
Ibid. I. ix. 207 Man, a Pilgrim u)-Km Earth .. .should .sane- 
lify his Kxilc-stale, hy these Trials. 

+2. Waste or devastation of j^roperty; ruin, 
utter impoverishment. To put in exile [ 01 '\ metre 
a C 5 siT\ : to ravage (a country \ ruin (a person). Obs. 

fw67 .-ict 52 Hen, lit, c. 23 I Dm finnm ij tempore firina- 
rum Miarum vasiuni, vendicionem, sen exilinm non fuciani, 
ill doinihus, bosuis, hominibm, iie(pif.-, ^r,] c 1386 Chaucfr 
Melib. P B69, 1 . .purpose me. .to putie hem in rxil for ever* 
more, f 1450 Lonelu m Grail hii. 96 sif rem wdih- 
owlen kyng be ony while, It niyhle sone tlmnne fallen into 
exyllc. 1483 C.vMON f/. dc la Tour Evjl», He heg.an 
werro to his neyghbours . . in so much that the reame was 

f ull in cxyl. 1490 — Kueydes xxii. (i89f>» 8r Her i:>te ftiid 
nodes of Cartage are all dysimicd and lourncd in rxyll. 
1548 UoAM., etc. Fra.\n{. Par. John 710, The temple was 
. .lenayred after tlie exile that w.xs made at Hiertisalem by 
the I’crsiaiis, 1618 Pun on Stat. ^ilicn. lll,c. 23 Fennors, 
during their tenues, .shall not iii.akc wast, sale, nor exile 
of House, Woods, and Men . .without speckall licence. (So 
1700 in J. Tyrrell Hist. Fng. 11 . 1114.] 

EzUe (ek.soiP, .r/^- [Of obscure formation; 
perh. merely a concrete use ol ExibK sb.'^ i (cf. 
OF. and M K. prisoner) ; the development 

of sense nuiy nave bee n i>roduccd by direct asso- 
ciation with J.. exsul. It may however be f. 
Exile 7 ».] 

1 . A lianishcd jitTson ; one compelled to reside 
away from his native land. 

c 1330 A rill. Sf Mcrl. (Ki'dbing) 8922 To Icsc his londcs & 
hen cxil. c 1450 Castle lid. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 
30.8 Of l>air hischop, pat lange whyle had liene fra his 
irk exile. 1588 Shaks. 'Fit. A. 111. i. 285 Get thee from my 
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sight, Thou art an Exile, and thou must not stay. x6ii 
BiiiLK /sa. li. M The captiuc exile hastencth that he may be 
loo!4ed. 1697 DKVUtiN I'irti. EiJ, 1. 91 O must the wretched 
Exiles ever muitrn, Nor after length of rowlin^ Years re- 
turn T 1759 RouEKfWN Hint. .Scot. I. II. 8s Tins unhappy 
exile, .was destined to be the father of a race of kings. 
1^4 W. Irvinc T. Trap. II. 105 Had been found guilty of 
the crime of patrioii.sm, and was. , an c.xile from his country. 
1874 Gkkks .Stwrt Jlist. vii. 399 Thousands of Flemish 
exiles found .*i refuge in the Cinque Ports. 

aft rift, and Cottih. 17^ NopHOH ^ Bertha I. a Thither 
froward fate pursued this ami.nhlr exile pair. 1856 Grotp. 
Greece xi. xcv. XII. 439 The officers of Antipater, called in 
the hingunge of the time exilc>huntcrs, were . . on the look- 
out to seize these pro.scribed men. xVi&Century^ May 
3 A c.'ire.fid study of the exile system fof Rus.sia.] Ibid. 4 
bthcers of the F.xilc Administration, 
b. trans/. andyf^f. 

1770O0LOSM. Des. JV//. 365 The ijoor exiles.. Hung round 
the bowers, and fondly looked their la.st. i8«o W. Ihvino 
Sketch Bk. 1 . 144 An exile from the paternal roof. 1^3 
NtALE Hymns /or Sick 58 'Hiy grace in us, poor exiles 
yet, implant, 185a Kakp GoUL Col. Australia xoo The 
convict system ceased in New South Wales in iSjg ; hut 
‘ exiles ' as they were termed, f. e. men who had passed 
their probation at home, were forwarded till 1843. 

2. atlrib. in Exile-tree, ExiU-oil-pUmt, a name 
applied in India to the Thevetia mrii folia (N.O. 
Apocynaceee), a plant introduced into that country 
from the Wesi-Indies or tropical America. 

It has large saffron-coloured flowers, and the bark is used 
in medicine us an aniipericxlic. 

Madras Quart. Jml. Med. SeieneeWW. 195, I met 
with a large solimry tree. ..and from its situation, it «x;currcd 
to me . . that the popular F.ngli.sh name of * Exile* .«eemcil 
very appropriate. 1868 Warino of India 

138 A West Indian shrub, domesticnied in India, and culti- 
vated under the name of The fixiie or Vellmv Oleander. 
18^ Syd. Soe. I.e.r., Exile-tree. 1884 Mii.i.xk Plant-n. s.v. 
Oihplanl, Exile. Ibid. \. Thet'efm^ Exile-oil-plant. 

EzUe (e’ksail, e’gzail), a. Ohs.oxareh. [ad. L. 
cxilis thin, lank. Cf. F. exile (Cot;,T.). 

'I'hc ultimate etymology i.s disputed ; .vime regard it as 
contracted from *eti^iiis, t. cxifilfe {ct. Exir.nons; others 
as f. *'-r- privative + ///Vi entrails, the ruimary .scn.se being 
assumed to have been ‘discmltowrlled^.] 

1. Slender, shrunken, thin ; diminutive. 

i:z42o Ballad, on flush, xi. 387 Ache .scede. .Wherof the 
flaume h.\th lefte a c«jre exile. i6it Coigr. .s, v. Champ, 
Excidlcnt spirits are often lodiged in exile, or .small, bodies. 
1671 Fi amstkkij in Kigaud Corr. Sci. Mm *1841^ II. 

I saw the Anscs of .Saturn very exile, 1687 H. M*jke App, 
Amid. * 1712! 22«| This aclual division of tiie whole itiio so 
iriauy .subtile, c.\ile, invisible particles. 

2. Attenuated, thin. Of theories : Kine-.spim. 

t6io W. Foi.kis(;ham Art 0/ .Sunyy i. viii. 18 That 

ground which . . breathes . . forth exile and funiic vapours 
qiiiclcly vanishing.. is.. plyant for the plowe. z6a6 iUcoN 
.S'yha H 75 Meaiies. .to draw forth the Exile heat which is 
in the Air. Ibid. 4 155 His Voice plainly. .made extreame 
sharp and exile, like the Voice of Puppets. 1647 More 
Sopt/* 0/ Snul I. Pief,, These exile 'rhooric.s. 1797 Hist, in 
Anpt. 178^1 It i.s not. .the p.aperth.at Is, in fact, the siib- 
stitiuc for money but .something still more exile; the 
promise, .stamped upon it. 

fb. Crk. Grapfi. Uuaiipirated. Ohs. 

1671 11 . M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 202 If ov be acuted and 
exile, etc. 

3. Meaiprc, scanty ; ‘ lean poorly endowed. 
Also of soils : Poor, barren. 

ci4ao Valhul. on Hush. xi. 30 In lande ther aver is hoot 
and di ic, And erlhe exile or hilly drie or lene, Vynes hclh 
hc.st ysette. 15*5 WotsEV in Ellis ihig^. Lett. 11. 99 II. iS 
I'lic Suppression of ceruin exile and ^inall Mdn.xstcrics. 
153s Chas.mer in Strype Eccl. MePti. 1 . xxvi. 189 Their 
brneficcs were so exile . . that no learned man would t.ake 
them. 1565 W. Ai.i-ey Poor Man's I.ibr. I. Ded. Aiij, 
Tbc little laleiit of my exile and scIyiKhr Io.arnyng, 16^ I 
Fin.i.ER CoPHPn. Huih (16681 laj I.s it not a petty, a small, | 
exile courtesy. 71 , Moke Paralip. Froph. 451 .A more | 

magnificent expression of what is, Chap. 11 , Siiid in more 
exile phrase. 1863 J. R. Walbkan Mcph. Fountains Ab. 
(Snrtccsi I. 'I'he convent was in the most exile condition, 
b. quasi'flfA/. 

_ 1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes i. iii. 8 The ingeniousest Wits 
in the world have been such who feeiJ exilc.sc, or most 
slenderly. 

ExUe (c*k.sDil, c*g 2 .‘>il), V. Form-s : 4-6 oxil(T, 
cxcile, 4 exile-u, 5 exyl e, 4 - exile, [ad. OF. ex- 
(i 2 th c.; , learned form of essillier, esseillier, 
etc. laic L. exilidre, f. ex[s)iliupn Exii.K sb."^ 


In OF. the vb. has chiefly the stmse to navage, 
dev.ist.'ite (cf. sense 4 below) ; for the development 
of meaning cf. exterminate. (Formerly accented 
exvle ; so .always in Shaks. and Milton.)] 

1. trans. To compel (a person) by a decree or 
enactment to leave his country; to banish, ex- 
patriate : a. with from, + out of ; also t into. to. 

/* 1330 AV/rt/irf 4- f '. 3Q kinu ebrahim Out of lond exiled 
him. X ( >owF.R Cnuf, 1 1. 156 Afif rwarde into an ile Thi.i 
Jupiter birn didclc exile, c 1450 Merlin x. 145 [They should] 
go vpon the kynge Arthur . . and so exile hym fro .all the 
conireo Festivalliyi. tUW. 1515) 73 The emperour 

exyled lohati , . into the yle of Pathmose. xgqa Siiaks. 
AiPw. 4. y«/. III, i. For that offence. Immediately we 
wu bence. 1664 H. Mokf. Myst. Ippiq. xi. 35 

Whom .Tnsurcdly ihey e*)uld not think exiled from 
Heaven. 1754^ tr. KeyxUrs Trav. ^1760) HI. 242 Ra- 
venna . , very kindly received Dante, when he Wtas exiled 
from r li.'irr.nr.e. 

b. with doMph: oh}. (Cf. Banwh.) 

.1570-6 I.AMB.vROR Peramh. Kent (1862) 179 Goilwine. .and 
Ins .'soiines were exiled the Rcaline. 1606 Eari. North- 


AMPTON in True ^ P effect Relat. E e iij a, For Conspiracy 
. .was the Archb. Cant, exiled the Kingdom. 1608 J. King 
SerPH. 24 Mar. 3 He..%iras exiled the world. i8ia S. 
Kotbhs Colutnbus iiL 21 All, exiled the realms of rest. In 
' vain the sadne.ss of their .souls suppressed, 
c. simply. Also f to exile forik. 
f 1330 R, Hrunnk ChroH. (i8io) 58 perfor was fm dome 
gyuen. .To exile he erle Godwyn. 1393 Gowrr Co)f. 111 . 
263 I'he fader . . Forth with the sone they exile, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 13070 Orestes, .shuld render his londes, And 
be cxilcde for eiiermore. ^1470 Henhv IPallave iv. 1S2 
Sum part off iham. .That Makfad^an had cxilde furth he- 
fornc. 11x471 ChroH. Rick. IT, etc. (Camden 1856) 13 The 
kyng (Rich. 11 ]. .exilid the duke of Vlercforde for terme of 
X. yeer. 1579 Lyly Euphises (Arb.) 186 I'huu lakciil it 
heavily that thou shouldc.st be. .exiled without cause. 1697 
Dkyden AEndd i. 3 The man. - who forc’d by fate. . Expell'il 
.and exil’d. 1840 Mrs. Browning Drama 0/ E.vile Poems 
1850 I. 91 Hear us sing above you * Exiled is not lost ’. 
td. intr.* 'I'o be in exile ; = L. exsulare. rare. 
Aim Cursor M. 2582 (Cott.) A uoicc. .said. .In cgipto 
sold iiis sede exile In tharldon four huiidrei ^erc. 0x618 
Sylvester Du liartas (1621) 1041 The more the Body dure.s, 
Soul more iudures ; Never too .soon can Shoe from thence 
exile. 

2. transf .nnfl fig. To banish or separate from 
(one’s home, a pleasant or endeared place or asso- 
ciation \ C’onst. a.s in i a, 1), c. 

1340 Hampoi.f. Pr. Consc. 2974 pe .saulcshere, .Er cxild fra 
bis lyf til payn, With-outen any tumyiig agayn. xsoo-ao 
Dunuar In Prays 0/ I t'oman, F.xylit he .suld ne of all gud 
company. 1506 Tinoalk Aits tii. 23 Every soulc which 
shall not heaie that same prophet shal be exyletl |ed. 1534 
destroyed; so in Wvclif (1382-8*, Bible / i6ir), eic-J from 
the people. 1578 Gmte <7 God/. Ball. 118 Tlmt will Ifree 
will! ll^ prc.sencc lies me cxilit. xjjpo Siiaks. Mids. N. iii. 
ii. 386 They wilfully themselves exile from light. x6oi B. 
J oN.soN Poetaster iv. vii, ICxilcd tlie circle of the court. 1749 
G. Wk.st tr. Pindar, xst Pythian Ode (R.\ Exil’d fiom 
l*r.ai.se, from Virtue, and the Mu.se. X7BX Cowteh Charity 
243 , 1 .-im free; At my bc.st home, if not exiled from thee. i8xa 
Jane Ai;stk.n tVatsons xxvi, You are fitted for society ami 
It is shameful you should be exiled from it. 1856 Kmkk.son 
Eptg;. Traits, Arisiocr. Wk.s. <Bohnill.8o The French live 
at court, .and exile themselves to their cst.*aes for economy. 

ta T b banish, expul, get rid of. Ohs. 

ctjjto WvcLiP Set. ITks. il. 385 pis (Xmhedc k.at Crist 
made is wcl ny3c excilid. 1393 Gowkh CVw/C I. l>c pesti- 
lence, Which liak exiled padence Fro he cfcrgic in special. 
e X430 Lyog. Compl. Bl. Knl. Ixxiii, For to exile ’rioutbc 
.. Out of her Court. 14^ Caxton G. de la Tour (J i v, H cr 
lord exyled and put her Iro hym. ^ c 1534 tr. Pol. I'erg, Eng. 
Hist. (Camden) I. 27 GtUlas . . exilingc all fable.s, most er- 
ncstlie emhraceth truth. 1563-87 Foxk yl . <7 M. (1684) 11 1 . 
431 None, that h.ad not clean exiled all humanity. 1593 
.Shaks. 2 Hen. PV, in. i. 4(1 Equitic fis] exil’d your IligU- 
ncssc Land, a 1649 Drumm. oh Hawth, Poems Wks. 
27 That place ..Where black-brow’d night doth not exile 
the day. 1700 Dkyden Tables, Cymon tp Iphig. 218 His 
brutal manners from his breast exiled. 

t II. 4. To devastate, ravage, bring to ruin. 
Ohs. Cf. Kxn.K sb,^ 3 . 

/. 1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manltode r. xv. riSb^) 12 J>ilkc J»cit wolen 
exile )»c hous of grace dicu and dispoilc it of hire goorles, 
a 1170 Tiptokt Cxmr xiii. (1530) i8 Hys cunlry so robbed, 
pyllcd & exyled [vastatis]. 1481 Caxton Myrr, i. vi. 32 
Yf ne were the j're .. good prechyngc. .Cristente shold be 
cx j'led by errour and euyl bylcuc. x5»3 I .d. riKRNFR.s Froiss. 
I. xxvi. 38 He wa-sted-.nll the playn countrey of Scotland, 
and exiled diiicr.se townes. a 1533 — Hiian clxii. 633 ’I'hcy 
cxylc your coiintrc. they sle men, women and chyidren. 
Esdled ' (e k.wild), ///. a. [f. ICxiLK v. -h -Ei>h] 
In various sen.ses of the verb. 

CX375 /.4V Polks A/ass-hk. (MS. B.) 379 Horn hat arc in 
i lie fy lie . . seke or prisondc . . pore, exildc, ucseril . c 1430 tr. 
T. a Kempis* Ipnit, 125 pc exiled soncs of Eue weilon, 
<*1300 Melusine ti2, 1 , .forbede you lh.Tt ye b5'Icue not the 
Coun.scill of none exillcd and flcineil fro his land. 1605 >Sh ak.s, 
Maeb. V. viii. 66 Our exil’d Friends. x63» J. Hayward tr. 
Bimdi's Eropptena 108 'The sick« woman, .recovered together 
with her strength, her before exiled beauty. 17x8 Row e tr. 
Lucan i. 505 To thee, behold, an Exil'd Band w’cromc. 1794 
SouTHKY Bot. BayEdog. 1, Still wilt thou , . present The fields 
of EnglamI to my exiled eyes. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
298 'I’Tie exiled (ircck scholars were welcomed in Italy. 

aisol. 1839 E. D. Ci.AKKK Trav. vi. 24/2 I’cholski, from 
the number, .of the exiled, is become a. .populous city. 

[Exiled 2 : JAst of Spurious Words."] 

Ezileineiit (e'ksoilmeiit). Also 7 exilment, 
rare in mod. use. [f. a-s prcc. + ment.] The action 
of exiling ; the slate or fact of being exiled ; 
banishment, exile. 

G/iST Pr. Masse 117 The godlyc fathers in tlieyr 
exilement wandering in forren contreis. xfisx Gatakbr Life 
Bale in FullePs Abel Rediv, 504 An inseparable .. com- 
panion . . with him in all his troubles and exilmcnts. 

Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 233 Hc[Charles II] abjured the Pro- 
testant religion soon after the exilement of the Royal family. 
1803 W. Taylor in Apih. Rev, 1 . 435 Their exilements., 
have increased the number of foreign .scholars among them. 
Exllent, obs. form of Excellent. 
t Eziler. Ohs. [f, as prec. + -eb L] One who, 
or that which, exiles (in senses of vb.). hl%ofi.g. 

tjfiB WvcLiP yutlith viii. 25 T 1 ict . . that temntactouns 
rcsseyuedt?n not with the drede of God., hen exilid of the 
exilerc [138B distried of a districrc ; Vulg, exterminati sunt 
ah exUrmmatore\ and of .serpentis persniden. r 1450 Crt. of 
Lmte 598 I>ovc is exilcr aye of vice and sin. 1645 J. Bond 
Occasus Occid. 25. I find that sin notoriously branded as an 
Kxiler, not only of Persons, but of whole Churches. 

Exilian (cgz-, cksi’li&n), a. [f. L. ex{s)ili-um 
(see Exile sh.^) + - an.] = next. 

1881-3 SciiAPF EncycL Relig. Knowl. III. 2x06 Well- 
hausen considers the second account as . . of exilian or 


post-exilian origin. xM Cave Ins^ir, 0. Test. v. *77 The 
prophetical writers prior to the exilian period. 

Xbiilio (cg)S‘» eksidik), a. [f. Exile sh. + -ic.l 
Of or peit«iining to exile ; esp, the exile, or period 
of the exile, of the Jews in Babylon. 

. i*? 7 * .P- Bolton Delittsch's gomm. Ps. cxviii. III. 223 
It is without any doubt a post-exilic song.] x888 S. K. 
Driver Isaiah v. 188 Whether . . it be Isaiah or an exilic 
prophet who speaks. 1890 G. A. Smith Isaiah II. p. xvii, 
Almoiit every metaphor . . may be referred to the book of 
I.saiah, and mostly to its exilic half. 

tEzi'lience. Obs. rare, [f. ExaiENT : sec 
-ENCK.] Tlie Slate of being * exilient ’ ; exultation, 
rapture ; also^^. 

1623 Holyuay Serm. (1626) x His iiist exiliencc is .so 
grejit. 1655 tr. Frandon xi. 15 This News did so ravish 
him with an exilicnce of joy. 4 \jxx Kxn Ampdynes Poet. 
Wks. 172X 1 1 1 . 473 You may . . my fiill Exilience hit. — Pre- 
paratives ibid. Iv. 126 Heav’n-born Perfume will .. raise 
Exilicnce. 

t Ead'lienoy. Ohs. [f. Exiliknt : see -ENCY.] 
prec. Also concr. an outburst, outcome. 

1640 Bl*. Re YN0LD.9 Passions xi. xoo In embracings, kis.se.<i, 
in tlie exilicncy and cerc.s.se of the spirit.s in the expansion 
of the heart, a x66a Heylin Laud 11. 294 Which, .ought to 
be rather attributed to some cxilicncy of humane frailty. 

1‘ Ezi'lient, a. Ohs. Also 7 exh-. [ad. L. ex- 
{s)ilimt£m, j^r. ppic. of ex{5)i/Tre to spring out 
or forth, f. ex- t)ut + salire to spring.] 1 'bat leaps 
forth or springs np ; exulting, bounding ; active, 
alert. 

X669 Addr. to Vng. Centry Eng. 77 He might have the 
high spring-tides of exliilient joy enlarging their channels. 
a 171X Ken Ckrisiophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 478 Th’ exilient 
.St lings, .leap up into Chords. — Edmund ibid. 1 1 . 20 God’s 
Will ..you all live exilient to fulfil. — Hymnoiheo ibid. 
III. 8.^ The .Saints exilient Dust from Tombs uncas’d, Shall 
into Limbs be mutually embrac’d. 

t Exilila. Obs. Also 6 exelores, exilya, ox- 
ulila. 

1526 WillRic. llanchett fSonicrsct Ho.', A pair of be.Tdcs 
of cxiliki gaiided with .silver. 15S8 MS, List 0/ ffewelry 
(Pub. Rec. Oiricc, A pair of bedys of exiilila, with the v 
woundc';. 1537 Will C'less Oxford iSomerset H0.1, Exe- 
Icres bedcs. 1538 Will Paxforde (Somerset Ho.), Bedes 
of cxilyx 

Ezilinfif (L’ks.^ilii)), vhl. sh. [f. Exile v. + 
-iNo L] The action of the vb. ICxile ; an in.staiicc 
of the same; the .-ttatc of being exiled, banish- 
ment, exile. Now only gerundinl. 

CX374 CliAUCFR Boelh, 1 . iii. xt Yif)>ou hast not knowen 
|«c cxilynge of anaxogore, CX380 Antecrist in Todd 
Treat. Wyclif 116 Whentie cri^ten men wcicii comncllid bi 
pvilyngi.s, b«?tyngis& de|>is to make s,Tcrlfii;c to ydols.^ 1387 
Trevisa Higden 'Rolls) II. 343 (Cadmus chees his cxilynge 
in Grccia. 1398 - - Barth. De P. R. xvrit. xxv. (1495) 
7H4 The kynge c.Tmc outc of cxilynge. c x^jQ Lydg. Boehas 
). vii, I lie) Humble of his cbeare tokc his exilinge. 15x6 
PYNSf)N L/fe St. Birgette in Myrr. our Ladye p. Iv, In the 
cxilynge of a r.ertcyn man I was oucrnKxrhe rygoroiise. 
1635 SiMBES SimCs Conji. (1638)3 His exiling from Gods 
house. 

t Ezili'tion. Ohs. [f. I.. €x{s)ili-re (sec F.xi- 
i.iKNT) + -TioN.] A leaping or .springing up or 
forth. 

Z646 Sir 'I\ Browne Pseud. F.p. if. v. 88 Sulphur and 
smcill-cuale mixed will not take fire with noise, or exilition. 
1656 81 in Blol-nt Glossogr. 171X J. Gkeenwoou Eng. 
Gram. 194 This ing..\s used, to denote a single but not 
manifold exilition or lc.T])ing up. 2755 in Joh.n.son. 

Exility (eksi-liii). [ad. L. c.rUitCit-em, n. of 
quality f. exilis Exile a.J 

1. Shrunken or attenuated condition, smallness in 
numlier or size ; thinness, slenderness, meagreness. 

x^ .St. Papets Hen. 1 / 111 % 11 - 130 The Kingis Vevenues 
be brought to suchc exililie, that they suffice nat to ordl- 
naric charges, c 1534 tr. Pol, Perg. En^. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 
72 The pLice wlicrin ihei foufjhtc was verie strcyghl, and 
therfore cuiiiuiodius to the cxiiitec of the Remains. X64Z 
pRVNNK Antip. 270 The cxilitic and .smalenesse of his learn- 
iug. X73Q G. Hugiif-s Barbadoes 41 They [Guinea worms) 
are exceeding long in respect to their great exility and thin- 
ness. ^ 1779-8X Johnson L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 24 Subtlety 
..in its original import mean.s exility of part icle-s. 28x3 J. 
Forsyth Remarks on Antiq., etc. during an Excursion 
Italy 382 I'he apparent height and the exility admired in 
a (Gothic pillar. 1829 li. Busk P'eslriad iv. 313 His exility 
of snout. 2847 Ckaig. 

fb. Smallness or slenderness of income or 
revenue ; poorness, poverty. Ohs. 

>559 Abp. Parker; etc. in ParkeEs Corresp. (1853) 100 In 
consideration of the exility of the bishoprick.s. 15M Grin- 
DAL /-«•/. to Ahp. Parker Wks. (1823) 252 If by exility or 
decay of benefices, .any arrearages be. 1651 Fuller's Abel 
Rediv.% Andrewes (i8()7) 11 . 161 His maicsty . .(because of 
the exility of that bishopric) .soon after added the parsonage 
of Cheyham. 2774 Hutchin.s Hist. Dorset I. 63 The 
bishop of Samm .sets forth the exility of the two churche.s 
. . which were not sufficient to maintain a priest each. 

2. Of a sound, spirit, a woven substance, etc. ; 
Tenuity, thinness, fine texture. Hence of imma- 
terial tnings : Refinement, subtlety. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylx>%y% 154 The Voice or other Sound is 
reduced, by such passage to a great Weakness or Exility. 
2647 H* More Aong of Soul 11. ii. 11. xxi. This souls thin 
spread exility. 2751 Harris Ifsrmes^ 111. iv. Wks. (1841) 
232 Bodies so exceedingly fine, that their very exility makes 
them susceptible of sensation. s8m Paley Ned. 'Pheoi. xxi. 

6 4 (2819) 334 This extreme exility (of light] though difficult 
to conceive, IS easy to prove. i8o» Ann. Reg. ti The Act of 
Faith.. is expressed. .on tke thinnest paper, the exility of 
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whxch letc.]. iS4t D’Israeii Amen, Lit (1859) 1 . 286 [Theyl 
could not approcinte such exility of elegance, and such sub- 
limated reftnement. 1866 J. Martineau Jiss. L 144 The 
extreme exility of the evidence, 
b. cofur. A refinement, subtlety. 

1647 More Peems 11 z llie soul . . contemns as nought 
unseen exilities. • 

t Eximiaty. [ad. late L. eximktaU 

cm, f. eximtus : sec ExiMrous.] Excellency. 

169^1 in Ki.ot:NT Glossflj^r, 1698 in Qzlks. 1730-6 in 
Bailky ifolio). X77S Ask, Exintity. 

EximionS (c^ziunios), a. Now rare. [f. I.. 
eximi'Us excepted, select, choice (f. eximUre : see 
Exemit V.) + -ous.] 

Common in i7lhc. literature: the few examples in xgth c. 
are humorously bombastic or pedantic, 

E.xccllent. distinguished, eminent. 

*547 Boorok Jircp. Health ccxxxvi, Kynges, and kynges 
Koncs, and other noble men hath ben cxitiiious Phisicions. 
16x9 W. ScLATER Expos. T Thcss, (Z630) 236 Things . . exi- 
miuus^ and eniineiil in loue aboue many other Graces. 
1657 Tom (.IMSON Renou*s DUp. 50a This syrupe is eximious 
against many .afTections. 2678 Ccdworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 
709 Our Saviour Christ, wzis unqiicstionably, that One Ex- 
imious Prophet, which God . . promised to fiend. i68x (jLan- 
\\\.y Saddurismus 11. 187 There is in this Kclation .m ex- 
imious example of the Magical venome of Witches. 17x0 
R. Ward Lt/e Jl. Afore aa This Kximious Person. xBap 
'J', L. 1 ‘kacocr Mis/ort. filphin. 103 All [were] the most 
eximious and transcendent persons of the earth. 1865 Car- 
LYi.E Fredk. Gt xiii. ii, Oh ye wigs, and eximious wig- 
blocks, called right-hononrable. x868 Brpwning Ring Jjr 
Hh. IX. 109 The picture be for our eximious Rome. 

Hence t Ezl'iuionily, in an * eximious ’ manner ; 
excellently, notably, singularly, fEzl'miout- 
noBB, the quality of being ^eximious’. 

X690 W. ScLATER fjun.) ill //'. .SV/rt/cr'j Exp. Row. iv. 
Kp. Ded., It being so eximjously beautihed. 1637 Tom- 
linson AV»o«’j 505 It is most ex imiously medicinal. 
x68x H. Mokk F.x/^. Pan. ii. 42 Is not this part of the 
Prophecy also eximiously fulfilled? 1730-6 Bai lev (folio), 
E.x tMtonsHess. Hence X77S Asm, Exiwiousness. 

tExi'nanitey Ohs. [f. r,. eximmt- ppl. 
stcMii o[ exiiMnire to make empty, f. ex- (sec E\- 
pyef.^ \ + i minis empty.] 

1 . irans. To make void or of none effect ; to de- 
prive of force, virtue, etc. 

e *555 Harpsfielo J)h>orce Hen. Vlfl (Camden) 216 
It doth utterly fruslra<i\ exiiianyte and annul the., 
validity of the said brief. 1646 F.vanck Koble Ord, jo 
S inne will Exiriiriate liunonr. i66z Bkammall 

'yusr. Find. vi. 1st 'J'he coming., of the Popes infatnous 
messenger.. by which oatbes. .rights, privlledges, were not 
only weakned, but exinanited. 

2 . To reduce (a jjcrson) to emptiness ; to empty 
(of dignity, power, etc.) ; to abase, humble ; chiefly 
rcjl., sahl of Christ with reference to Phil, ii, 7. 

*577 Ihn.L Luther's Conint.Ps. Grad, cwv, 1 Gods power 
takiali no place in vs vntill we be vlterly . . cxinanited. 
1582 N. T. (Rliem.) Phil, it 7 He cxirianitcd him seif(x6xx 
made htmscire of no reputation |, taking (he forme of a ser- 
vant. 1624 (lA'iAKF.R Transuhst. ig^ They thinkc hcc., 
wa.s not throughly enough cxinanited. .here on Karth. 

t Exinani'tiate, 7-». Obs. rare. • - prcc. 

1698 Christ Exalted § 61, 48 For the Sin it self they 
utterly deny it, though by it they evacuate or cxiiuuuttale 
many lV*.rts of Scripture. Ibid. § 67. 53 He wholly evacuates 
iind exinaniliates the Gospel. 

Ezinanition (eksim^nr Jon). Also 8 exhiu- 
anition. Now rare. [ad. 1 i. exifidmtidn-em, n. 
of action f. e.vmJnrre: see Kxinamte.] 

1. 'I’he action or process of emptying or exhaust- 
ing, whether in a material or immaterial sense; 
emptied or e-xhaiisted condition. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. viii. ( Tf)32) 522 It [learning] doth 
. . purihe . . and .subtilize them [minds] even unto cxinnni- 
tiun or ev.aciiation. a tSy D«>nni; Am. (1651) 118 Replenish- 
ing the World after that great Exinanition by the gcncrall 
Deluge, 1633 Earl Manck. A I Mondo (1636)201 Some 
. .cared not to afford common assistance to nature, and so 
have dyed through exinanition and want of .strength. 1649 
Jer. 'I’avj.ob Gt. Exetnp. 1. 6 A life whose stories tell of. . 
fastings to the cxiiianition of spirits, xvao Giuson Piet. 
Horses v. (ed. 3) 81 Whether tim signs be Repletion and 
fuines.s, or Exhinaiiltioii and Lowness of his l*lc.sh. 18x9 
CoLERiDCF. in Athemrum 7 Jan. 1S88, 17/3 Dante. .asks for 
an evacuation and exinanition orMars3ms, that so he [Dante] 
might become a mere ve.s,sel . . of the Deity. x86a A. H. 
Clough in Macm. Mag. Pxa^. 323 Life at very birth de. 
stroyed, Atrophy, exinanition ! 1884 .S>rf. Roc. Lex., Ex- 
inanition, a thorough and complete etnptyhig. 

2 . The action or process of emptying of pride, 
self-will, or dignity ; abasement, humiliation ; an 
instance of this ; also, a state of humiliation. 

1697 Donne Serm. v. 45 Thi.s cxinanition of ourselves is 
a€cept.able in (lie sight of God. X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp, 111. xv. 129 He was to take upon him all the 
affronrs, miseries and exinanUions of the most miserable. 
1632 Bkni.owe.s Theoph. iv. Iviii, I’l press still Th‘ Exina- 
nition of my o’regrown will. 1686 H. More^ in Norri.s 
Theory Aor/ir (x688) 187 The scope they aym at. .is a perfect 
cxinanition of ourselves, that we may be filled with the 
sense of God. ^ 

b. esp, of Christ ; with reference to Phil. ii. 8. 

a x6ta Donnk Bia^avnrcK (i644* >S8 ChiT«j said this now, 
because his PaMion was lie^iin ; for all his conversations 
here were degrees of exinanitidh. 1659 Prar.som Creed I. 
200 His cxinanition con-sisled in . . the assumption of the 
form of a servant. X895 W. H. Mill Appiic. Panth. Prine. 
(1861) 26 The death of (he (iod-man is only the throwing 
off of hi» exinanition or humiliation. x88a>3 Schaff EncycJ. 


Relig. Knmot I. ^6^ [The Kenotie iheoiyl teaches a tem- 
porary fieir-exinanuion. of the pre-existent Logo.s. 

Eziudus^ta teksindi/V sii/t), a. Pot. [f. Ex- 
pre/.^ + L. indftsi-utn (see Inijuhium) + -ate-.] 
* Not having an indusium * ( Bot. 1866). 
S'Zilie. rare, [f. L. z'jr- out + -ine.] * Extlne. 
1884 Syd, Soc, Lex,, Exiue, Fritxche's name for the Ex^ 
hytnenine, or outer layer of a pollen grain. 

t Ezi*niilM]ie6» »• Obs, rare-^. [f. Ex- pref.^ 
+ Influence jA] trans. To deprive of influence. 

1667 Watkrhuusk Fire Load. 59 These rcpulsives shall 
lie ex influenced, and their vigour, .be abated. 

Ezi*2Lg1linal (cksi qgwinal), a. and sb. Entom. 
[f. Ex- prefy + L, inguin-, inguen groin + -al.] 

A. adj. Situated outside the groin. B. sb. 
‘The second segment or trochanter of the limbs 
of the Arachnida* {Syd, Soc, Lex. 1884). 
Ezintine (eksi-ntin, -tain), [f. L. ex- (see Ex- 
pref.^)^int‘iis within + -ine^.] ‘The membrane 
of the pollen grain which lies betw'een Ihc Extine 
and the Intine^ {Syd. Soc. Ixx. 1884). 
tSsh in Bkandk (Supplement). t866 in 7 'n'as. Bot, 

t Ez-i*ntricate, v. Ohs. rare-K [f. Ex- 
pref.^ 2 + L. inir^edt- ppl. stem of intrtedre to 
entangle: see Intricate v.] trans. To disen- 
tangle, extricate. Const. //rw. (In qiiot. rejt.') 

x66i Feltham Resohes ir. lx, A disadvantage, from which 
lie hath iiu way to cx-intricate himself, but by the dex- 
trousness of Ills ingenuity. 

Bxion. Blunder of Mrs. Quickly for * action *. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, ii. i. p», ] pra’ ye, since my 
Exion is enter'd, .let him be brought in to hi.s answer, 

t EzipO*tiOf Med. Obs. [ad. Cr. ilXvtariK-m 
fit for stjueezing out, purgative, f. kiTvbuv to squeeze 
out, f. ki out + iiro4tF tt) press down.] (.See quots.) 

x8ji3 Crabb Technol. Diet., Exipoikos . . an epithet for 
digesting or detersive medicines.] x86o Mavne Exipoikos, 
E.vipotkns, Pharm., Formerly applied to medictne.H . . es- 
teemed digestive, detergent ; cxiiiotic. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Ezist (egzi •st), V, [ad. Er. exist-er, ad. 1.* 
ex{s)utAre to stand out, be iierceptiblc, hence to 
exist, f. ex- out + .??>/<?>•<? reduplicated form of std- 
to stand. (The late appearance of the word is 
remarkable : it is not in Cooixjt’s Lat.-Eng. Diet. 
1565, either under existo or exto.)] 

1. To have place in the domain of reality, have 
objective being. 

x6os Shaks. Lear i. I. 1 14 The orbs From whom we do 
exist, a 1716 .SoiMii ,S'erM. (1737) I. ii. 45 To conceive the 
world . . to h-ivc existed fn^m eternity. X793 Bi.ackstonf, 
Comm. (cd. 12) 593 Corporations which exist by force of the 
common law. 1797 Goowin En^nhyri. vi, 41 The Roman 
historians are the best that ever existed. x^6 Mill Logic 

l. iii. 6 The man Galled father might still exist though 
there were no child. x87f Moki.ky lW^/r//v'(i886M4 ’I hc 
coricepjion of justice towards heretics did not exist (in un- 
scientific ages), 

2. 'Fo have being in a specified place or under 
s|x^cified conditions, With advb. jihrase ox as ; for- 
merly with simple complement. Of relations, 
circumstances, etc. : 'Fo subsist, be found, occur. 

x6oa Marston Antonio's Reri. tv. i. Most things that 
morally adhere to soiilcs, Wholly exist in drunkc opinion, 
a 1704 Loi:ke iJj, That coiiibinution does not always exist 
together in nature. 1786 H. 'J ooke Parley (i860) 201 A 
quality which . . would make me rather chuse . . to exist a 
mastiff or a mule, Crabbk Par, Reg. 1, (ryq But 

though no weed exists his garden round. 1823 H. J. Bkooke 
hiirod, Crystaflogr. 16^ The character of the modifying 
planes . . may . . ho considered to exist in all the prisms bc- 
ioiiging to this class. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (cd. 5) II. 1. 
J2X Which substances .. usually exist as airs, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. XV. XU2 A space of a foot existed between ice 
and water. 

3 . To have life or animation ; to live. 

x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, TTic Prince of Scotland 
was not to be murdered, .he was only to cease to exist. 

4 . To continue in being, maintain an existence, 

1790 Burns to P. Hill 2 Mar., Wc arc under a 

cursed necessity of studying selfishness, in order that wc 

m. Ty exist. 1791 _ Burkf. Corr. (1844) 1 1 1 . 359 'J'hal govern- 
ment is strong indeed which can exist under contempt. 
Z797 Mrs. Kadcliffk Italian ProL, How does he contrive 
to exist here 

Existability : sec Exirtibility. 

Ezistence (cgzi stcns •. Also 6 Sc. existens. 
[a. OF. existence, ad. mcd.L. existentia, n. of stale 
f. ex{s isient-cm (see Existent), pr. pple. of ex- 
(j);VAV«: see Exist and -knce.] The stale of 
k’-ing existent. 

1 1. Actuality, reality. Obs. 

(Opposed to apparcnce : the Fr. words often so occur in 
the Roman de la Rose.) 

€ X384 Chaucer //. Fame x. 266 Allas what harme dolhe. 
Apparen^c Whan hit is fals in existence, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
5552 'Jo se Hym that is freeud in existence Fnim hyni that 
IS by apparetice. 1430 Lvix;. Chron. Troy 1. v, A deccyte 
is coucrtly ynicnt, . As it were sothc in very existence. 

2 . Being ; the fact or state of existing ; ‘ actual 
posses.rion of being ' (J.). In existence : as pre<li- 
cate -s * extant 

CX430 Lvne. Pol. Rel. 6 L. PoemsiiAkR^ 45 Thyng coun- 
terfetyd hath non existence. X43a- 50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 
267 'Fhe colourcs of faces, quantites of Ixali'es, qualites of 
sawles, haue theire cxistetu» in man after the dincrsiie of 
heuyn. xssa Abp. Hamilixin Caiech. (1884) 38 God allone 


is he himself; of his awin natural exlstens. Gunvill 
Seeps. Sci. 20 Matter is not necessary to the Soul’s exist- 
ence. X72R WATT'S Logic Ilf. il 8 8 An Argument taken 
from the Nature or Existence of Things. 17^-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 462 Existence belongs solely to sub- 
stances, and essence solely to qualities. s8z6 J. Smith 
Panorama .SV. 4- Art i. 585 The earth was the most con- 
.sequential .igm-egatc of mutter in existence. xBxSJas Mill 
Brit. India III. iv. ix. 2^ It created some evils of the 
greatest magnitude which previously had no existence. 
1856 Sir B. Bkodie Psychol. Inq. I. ii. 56 These facts suffi- 
ciently proved the exwtence of some actual disease. 1871 
Alara.strk Wheel of Law p. xxxvii, Buddhists . .see more 
reason to lament existence tlian to be grateful for it. 
b. Continued being ; continuance in king. 

X736 Butler Anal, 1. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 17 Wc know not at 
all upon what tlic existence of our living powers depends. 
x8xx WEi.i.iNtiTON in Gurw. />*>/. VI II. 274 People who 
absolutely depend for their existence upon the continuance 
of His Koynl Highness’ protection. 1874 Gbken Short 
Hist. viii. 492 I'lio colony was now firmly e.stabllshed and 
the struggle for mere cxisbetice was over. 

o. Continuance of being as a living crcalure; 
life. (Sometimes in disparaging sense : ‘ a mere 
existence not worthy the name of life\) 

1634 Sir T. liKRnF.RT Trav. Their famous AUscah- 
plus, seeing no more money, limited my life to five dayes 
more exi.stuiice. 1825 r.ANuoK in P'ottr C. b'ng. Leif. 441, 
1 shall remember his [friendship] to the last hour of my 
existence, 1838 1 )f. Morgan Ess. Probab. *21 [An an- 
miily] to be paid .Tt the end of the year in which the joint 
existence fails. x86o B'ness Bunsen in Hiirc Lite II. v. 
216 H is existence of bodily case and freshness. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood vii, We have had a wretched existence. 

8. A mode or kind of existing. 
a 1763 SiiKNKTONE Ess. 11765) 52 .Such appears to me to 
be the true existence of apjMiriiions. 1867 M. Arnold Em- 
pedo\ les on Etna 1. ii, Other existences there are, that cltish 
with ours. 1878 BwowNiNf: La Saisiaz 28 New existence 
led Iiy men and women new. 

4 . cmrr. a. All that exists; the aggregate of being. 
17^1 H AKULv He nnes Wks. (1841) 142 Existence may he 
considered ns nn universal genus. 1868 Gko. Kliov Sp. 
G/psy 51 All bcaute(>u.s existence rest.s, yet wakes, 
b. Something that exists; a king, an entity. 
1605 Tim.mk Qnersit. 1. iii 10 'Hiings naturall are called 
properly natur.'zll existences or lieings. 1624 MakSiINGEm 
Reuegado v.W, IVosper, thou Gre.it Kxisicnce, niv endea- 
vours I a 1754 FiEi.MiNf; True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 329, 
1 have hc.ird of a man ujio believcil there was no real* ex- 
istence in the world hut himscir. i8ao Kf..\t.s Hyperion n. 
337 When all the fair rxistcnccs of heaven C!ame. 1846 
Mill Logit 1. iii. ^ 1 .^n emimeration of Kxistences, as the 
liasis of Logic, did not escaiic Ihc attention of the Hclmolmcn. 
.l® 9 * IJ. R. Francis in luaian Mag, Sept. 459 There Is no 
limit to the ever-lncrcnsing number of deified existences. 

+ Ezi'SteUCy. Obs. [ad. med.l.. existentia : see 
prec. and -kncy.J 

1 . 'Fhc fact or state of existing ; continuance of 
being; - JCxtstence 3. 

1646 .Sir 'J*. Hrownk Pseud, Ep. iii. xiii. 137 It.. may he 
doubted wlietlier it he of cxistency, or really any .such 
stone in the head of a Toad at all. S. Ashe /'«». 

.SWvw. 10^ Mar. 25 The cxistency of Christ in flelicvci-s 
givclh existence to their hopes of glory. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. A/an, i. v. 1x3 It is iiiipo^sililc tliat any Being can be 
eternal with , .variety of states nr manner of existence'. 1683 
PoKUAGii A/yst. Div. 1 Bf fora the Globe of F.teinity was in 
exlstniii:)'. x7o8 H. Douwem. Nat. Mortal. Human ,^ouls 
5 Kxislency depending on the arbitrary Divine T*lca.surc. 
b. A stale or mode of being. 

17x0 Tatter No. 246 P i We stand in the middle of cxlst- 
encicfi [r.ff. between angels and brutes], 

2 . Something which exists ; a being, an entity ; 
^Kxistenok 4. 

1628 T. .Sfenckr Logick 202 A whole, s.'iyth he, is twofold, 
viz. Vniversall ; or a totall cxistency, 1631 Cclestina l »; 
.Sec what difference there is betwixt ppp.'iveiiLies and exist - 
encics. 1691 Ki). 'Faylou ir. Bekmen's Tluos. Philos. 338 
Where lye innumerable mulriplicity of Kxistcncivs or 
Beings. 1824 Westm. /I’/V'. 1 . 4R0 By the gre.Tler intensity 
of sensations, .wc judge of real exist encics. 

b. A concrete form ; a substanie. 

X651 W. G. tr. CovhTs Inst. 233 And bodies Politick 
have not visilde F.xisteticies whereby they may Iks taken. 

Ezistent (egzi-.sltJnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ex- 
{s)i5tcnt-em, pr. pplc. ex{s)istih-c •. see Exist.] 
A. adj. 

1 . That exists, existing; having being or existence. 
Often emphasized by actually, really, truly, etc. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. Brcf., One common sence ex- 
istent in them all. 1594 Mirr. Policy (1599* 0 iiji Sonic bad 
.Societie aiinetli at an apparent hut not. existent good,^ X656 
tr. Hobbs' Ete.m. Philos. (1839) t 8 Whether that thing he 
truly existent, or be only feigned. 1734 Jackson E.tisteftce 
o/God 46 'j’berc is but one necessarily existent Being. 1793 
lIoL'v. .Morris in Sparks LiJ'e Sf IFrit.ii^i'- II. 30a Forty 
five tliousiind men were about the existent force. i8z8 
Byron ( 7 i. Har. iv. ixxxvii, And thou, dread statue ! yet 
existent in 'I'he iiusterest form of naked iii.*ijcsty. x86o 
Bkickt .V/. Ch. Rates 27 Apr., A power which is found to 
be greatly less cxislftiU in a congregation of the KstahliKhetl 
Cluireh. x868 Rogers Pol. Eicon, iii. (etl. 31 27 The qtiantity 
[of gold] existent and in circulation. 

absol, 1603 Holland Plutatrk's Mor. 1352 Usuirping 
the name of the true Jehovah or alwaies Existent. *653 
H. More Aniid. .Alh. i. viii. 11712) 146 He declares why 
the Existent should exist. 187$ Encycl. Brit. II. 522/3 Pure 
micondil toned actuality, the ever existent, or God. 

2 . Now existing ; present'day. 

179X Bijrkk Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 72 To govern the 
existent bixly with as sovereign a sway as they had done 
the l.ist. x^4 R usKiN Fors Clav, IV. xliii. 153 It gives you 
types of existent Frenchmen, .of a very different class. 
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B. sh. An existent person or thin^. 
ii44 Bp. MuwxLt. Frerog. Ckr. Kingf^ 31 Frequently 
cK^ssioM in ih« abstract expresRe existentss in the con- 
crete. ii. More Antid. (i66a} 146 If there l)e 
.iny necessary Exbtcnt, it i« nlain that it is Matter. 1791 
Woi.».ASTON Relig. Nat. v. 69 V or He is a neces.sary existent. 
a iByi Lkw'ks Study Psychol. (1870) 51 These same pheno- 
mena viewed . . no longer a$ modes or existences, but a.s 
subjects or cxistents. 

Hence Bxi*«to]iil7 adn>. 

1694 R. Rcrthoccr KetisoH 67 Sentiments fas such) are, 
in their own formalities, but apparently only, not existently, 
without tlie faculties that .so conceive them. 

SxiHtential (cgzistcnjdl), a. Hid. late L. cx- 
iskntidUh3 f. exisUntia Kxistenck.J 

1 . Of or pertaining to existence. 

1693 tr. BarUnvs F.xcrcit. i. Kern. 483 Enjoying the good 
of existence . .and. .the hein^ cJrprM'ed of that extstentml 
jioofl. X809-10 CoLKKirxiE Friend (1818) 111 . 96 The 
e.sst:ntial cause of fiendish jipiilt, when it makes itsdf exis- 
t<'Mti.il and peripheric. xSj^l S. Howsov II. 

III. vii. § t. IS ’inere is .*\ ccrt.'un p;irallelism between the 
logical and existential analyses. 

2 . Lo^ic. Of a proposition, etc. : E.vprcssing the 
fact of existence; predicating existence. 

1857-8 SiH \V. TIamiuom Logic xiii. fiS<)6) II. 2.^9 F.xist- 
cniiM propositions, that is, those in which inereexisience is 
predir.'itcd. — Piss, in AVniT s U'hs. 81 1 The character 

of the existential Judgments they involve. 1888 J. V fnn in 
.l/rWJiiIy 415 Convention does not allow us to say ‘It 
executes ’• -Ih't we can just as conveniently adopt the c.xist- 
ential form, ‘ 'I’here was an execution 
Hence BzlstmtittUy ar/r*., by virtue of existence. 
a x8m Coi,fridge (Webster 18^^41 Whether God was exist- 
entially as well os essentially intelligent. 

Ezister (egzi stai). rare. [f. Exist + -Eiib] 
One who or that which exists. 

1887 A flan tic Mng. Apr. 572A Given a somewhat hum- 
drum and monotonous existence ; the cxister finding ‘ Den- 
mark a prison 

Ezistibility (cgzi^stibi liti). Also -ability, 
[f. next : see -ity.] Tht» quality of being cxistible ; 
cambilily of existing. 

thSB Nature 1 Mar. 417/2 The inquiry into ihccxi.st.'ihility 
of perfect numbers. 

Sziatible .cgzi-stib’r!, a. ran. [f. Exist + 
-TBi.E.] That can exist ; capable of c.xisting. 

1701 (Jrew Cosm. Sacra mi. iv. 119 It is evident, Tli.at all 
Corporeal and Sensible Perfections, are in some An.alogous 
way. £.\i<--lib]«, in the Human Mind. 17^-6 in HAii.Kv 
(folio). 1775 in Asm ; hence in sumu mod. Diets, 
t ]Bzi*8tiltiat6| S'. Ohs. [f. L. existimdh \>\\. 
stem of exisHniilre^ f. ex- (see Ex- fref.^) 
lire : see Esteem = Esteem v. f . 

1856-81 Ih,oi.'Ni (i/osso^r.y F.xUthnate^ to .suppose, to 
judge, to think or deem. x7ai-i8oo in Maii.i-v. 

t £zi8tixiia*tioilt Ohs. \tx\.L. exi.<!fhn(Vim> 
em^ f. existimnre : see prec.]«KsTiMw\TiON. 

1 . Valuation in respect of excellence or merit ; 
appreciation; worth in the opinion of others, re- 
pute, credit ; = Estim.\tiox 2 a, b. 

x5|8 Starkcy England ii. i. i:,i Such honowre and rx- 
ystymatyon a.s ys gyven to rn.vycd men. ^ 1551 Rojuvson 
tr. Mores Uiop. 11, (Arb.i 8a One rather willing the harine 
. . of the weale publike then any . .diminution of his owne 
ft.x istim.ation. 2670 Moral Stnti; E»g. Pref. , Ii c who si rivet h 
to wound his iJrolher's F.xistimatiori, at the same time 
•stabbftth bis own. X7t« Stfki k Spr.rt. No. 436 f 6 Mens 
Exist imation [ed. Morley Estiiiialiuni follows u.s according 
to the ('ompany wc keep. 

2 . Opinion based on reasoning ; judgement. 

1655-^ .Stani-kv Hist. Philos, vin. (1701) 324/r F.iith is 

proper to a wise man, for it is a firm exist imation. 1653 
Phillips, F.xistimation^ a thinking or judging. X7» xSoo 

Ml iJAII.r-V. 

Ezi8ting (egzi-stiq),///. a. [f. Exist + -1X02.] 
That exists or has e.xistence; that exists at any 
iiiijjUcd or specified time. 

176a Fchitf. Ora ton. Wks. 1799 I. 204 They arc not .at pre- 
.serit existing in thi.s kingdom. 1801 .SonTMEV PhnUba ix. 
xiv, In Nature are two hostile (vods, Makers and Mastersof 
cxisilng tilings. 1817 Jarman P(nveir s Des'ises II. 343 All 
the exprc<i.>,ions applied to females, shewing that he meant 
existing diiiightcrs, not future issue. 28^8 M acatlav Hist. 
Eng.^ 1 . 98 He bound himself not to.. dissolve the existing 
Parliament without its own consent. 1871 Mori.ky Voltaire 
(i88fi' 5 IH.S sympathy with exi.sling sources of comfort. 

Hence t Exi stingly aJv.t actually, a.s a matter 
of fact, in re.alily. 

x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits br Divels 147 They were j 
nut exisiingly, but appearingly, turned into serjKmis. 

Exit (c'ksit). [J’wo formations : (1 ) a. L. exit 3 
3rtl pers. sing. ind. of L. exirc to go out, f. ex- out 
+ ire to go ; (2) ad. L. exitus u- stem) going out, 
departure, n. of action f. exm?. 

In the siihst. use the two formations often do not admit of 
Uung distinguished; senses II. i-i appear to belong chiefly 
to the first, while B. 4 >at least rnieflyi and B. .5 liclong to 
the sf-Tondj 

A. Used as a Lnlin word in stage directions ; 
formerly Kxe.at was also used. Also transf. 
k 2485 pighy Myst. 11. 244 Et cxlat Deus. Ibid. iv. 1423 
lunc exit lnbanncs; et Hicit Petrus.] 2538 Bale Thre 
Lpiws 743 Awaye now wyll I rotinde. Exit. 2593 Siiaks. 
/w«7/. ll. I. iii. 248 Six yeares we banish him, and he sh.all 
T' ** Brwme Leme^sick Court 111. i, And kill’d 

the Paiicnt wa .4 but sick before. Exit. 2747 Smolllt f 
Rei'uidt \\. vi, I hope to see thee bloom Wiiii vernal fresh- 
nesLs, and again untold Thy beauties to the sun’ \Exit 


Dunbar. 1817 CoucRincs Blog. Lit, II. 989 So exit Clo- 
tilda, and enter Bertram. 2896 Disrakli Viv. Grey iv. iv, 
Come, a bon-mot, or a Calembourg, or exit Mr. Vivian Grey. 

B. sb. 

1 . The departure of a player from the stage. 

1588 SitAX.s. L. L. L. V. U. 598 Keepe some state in thy 

exip and vanish. 1600 •— A. }'. L. u. vii. 142 They haue 
their Exits and their Entrances. 2648 C. Walkfr Eelat. 

4- Observ. 18 My Exit shall be accompanied with an .ip- 
plauze. 2722 Steelk Sped . No. 52 F 6 When the Actors 
made their Exit. i8o9 Mar. ErxiRWOKTii Moral T. (i8r6) 
I. x.x. 19a The eyes of all . . were upon her, as she made 
her exit, 
b. transf. 

a i6sa J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 232 This sleep was upon the 
exit of hi.s vision. CraciatPs Courtiers Orac. 58 The 

diflicult in.Ttter is to have the i>auie applause at ones exit. 
?«u Carlyle Past ij- Pr. (1858) 234 The best exit of us all 
is in a Kirc-Chariot of Pam. 28174 Morlky Compromise 
118S6) 126 Progress would mean .something more than mere 
entrances and exits on the theiitre of ulTice. 

C. esp. Departure from the acene of life ; death. 
2662 Feltham Lusoriax\\\\.On Sir R .Cotton^ Tlesconi’d 

an Exit by the common means. .68,5 in Ellis 
I. 3S2 111 . 338 He made a.s very glorious Christian exit, .as 
ere w.as known. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11 . 448 
Such of our malefactors as make a penitent exit. 2794 
Scott in Lockhart Life I. vii. 222,^!^ .stayed. . in town to 
witness the exit of the etdevant Jacooiri, Air. Watt. 

2 . A going out or forth, a departure from any 
place or situation ; an emergence ; also, liberty or 
oppmrtunily to go out, passage out of any phice. 

2659 T. pECKti; Pamassi Puerp. 4 .Sowre is the Exit. .Of 
the sal.icinns Cyprian Kmperess. 166^ Gi.anvii.1. Seeps. .S’r/. 
vi. 26 'I’hcy might flnde .an casie..exit almost everywhere. 
2713 TJkbham P/iys. Tht'oL vii. iv. 391^ There shnultf be one 
part provided for the Formation of the Btidy before it’s Exit 
into the World. 28x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- A rt II, 3/0 
'I'he cover should contain two holes, one for the exit of the 
steam, etc. xSag Lytton Deverenx iv. i, No one had per- 
ceived their entrance or exit. 2849 jA.MkS \Voodinan xxw. 
The man liad just given admission or exit to some one. 
2860 Maury Pkys. (ieog. Sea yiii. § 393 There is some- 
limes, if not always, another exit of warm water from the 
Indian Ocean. 2^ Bowkr & Scorr De liary’s Pltanef'. 

4 - Ferns 272 A leaf-trace consisting of a .single^ bundle, 
which docs not divide into three bundles till its exit at the 
node, into the leaf. 

2792 Paink Rts. Man fed. 4) 72 ITiis sjiecies of 
imagiiLTiy con.sequence.. .h.a.stcn.s toilsexit. 2869 Mfrivalk 
Rom. Emp. < 1865) V 1 . 1 . 174 Life, she urged, is over ; nought 
remains to look for but a decent exit from it. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato fed. 2) IV. 76 Forgetfulnc.ss i.s the exit of memory, 
to. 'rhe last portion or end of anything. Ohs. 
2697-77 Fft-tham Resolves i. xlviil. 76 'Hie exit of the Verse 
will u ll him. 2664 Evelyn Sylva (1770) 125 Towards the 
exit of January, or early in February, 

4 . A channel of egress ; an outlet. 

1695 WoouwARii Nat. Hist. Piarth 111. i. § 4 The rest fof 
the rainj. .caniiut make its W.iy to Wells, the ncrjicndicular 
Fissures, or the like Exits. ^ 2786 Gilpin Onsent. Mfs. 4 
Lakes I. 165 .^t the conclusion oflhis..amr)hithc.Ttre. we 
found an exit. 2882 JowuTr -IV/ncyd. 1 . 66 An enclosure 
. . which was .surrounded by a great ditch and had no 
exit. 

6 . = L, exitus tcj-rae. 

\ 1597 .Skenk De Verb. Sign, s.v., Exitus Terrx, the rentes, 
fruites, and jirofitcs of the land.] x866 Rogers 4 | 

Prui's I. xxviii. 674 The exits of the manor are little more i 
than a fourth of the amount recorded in 1332. ' 

6. ftt/rih. 

.285a 9 Toon Cycl. Anal. IV. 464/1 Their usual exit-pipe , 
is uo longer open. 2859 Gko. Kuot A. Bede y With this ' 
exit speeiJi . . Wiry Ben shouldered his basket and left the ' 
workshop. 

Exit (e ksit), V. [f. prec. sb.] in/r. To make 
one’s exit, depart, disappear ; to decease, die. 

1607 Rartey-Brcake (1877) 10 Much like vnto a Pl.aycr on 
a stage. - As one distract doth exit in a rage, a 165a Hkome 
Lovesick Court ii. i. My souls better part exited, left The 
other languishing, xm Si-rr Winter in Land. I. aoi 
[She would becomcl duchess of Delaware, if old Pomposo 
would exit. 2844 W. H. Maxwell P'ort. O’/lailoran vii, 
.She exited from the chamber. 1890 Temple Bar Aug. ,S79i 
1 desire to exit with the fiddlers playing, the foot-lignts 
ablaze, the house looking on. 

Exitacion, -ation, obs. ff. Excitation. 

Exitat, var. form of Excitate z^., Obs. 

Exite, obs. form of Excite. 
tEz*itelite. Obs. ff. Gr. 

evanescent (f. f. f£out 4 - lUai to go) + -ite.] 

A synonym of Vai.kntjnjte. 

2842 Chapman Min. 39 ExUelitej Oxide of Antimony. 
2868 Dana Min. 184. 

t Ezi'tiablef Ohs. rare. \!!iA.\s.exitidbilis 
destructive, f. exilium a going out, destruction, f. 
cxire : see Exit.] Destructive, ruinous. 

iBoyToisEU. Four-/. Beasts (1673) 189 Their (goats’) teeth 
are exitiahle to .all tender plants. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

(cgzi'Jal), a. Ohs. or arek. [ad. I., exi- 
destructive, f. exitium : see prec.] Hurtful ; 
de.structive to life, deadly, fatal. 

C2$34 tr. Pol. Verg. Ping. Hist. (CamdenI I. 193 These 
menu . . had yuoughe to doc to. .defer the exitiall fall of their 
contrie. Ibid. 1 . 177 The charge of regalitie. .had benne 
hurlf u 11 and exitiall to so tnanie his pi'edecc.s.sor.s. Tor- 

SUM. Serpents < M153) 749 ITic biting of it i.s very cxitial and 
deadly. x6m T. Auamn Erp. 9 Peter \\, 1 They Iheresies] 

. .are exitiafand pestilent to the kingdoms, .where they are 
admitted. 2699 Evelyn Aretaria (1729) 177 [Mushrooms 
are] malignant^ cxitial, mortal and dclctcriouii. z7ax-28oo in 
Bailev. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Ezition (eksi-J^n). ? Obs. [ad. L. exitidn^emi 
n. of action f. extre : see Exit The action of 
going ont or forth; departure, exit; also, place 
or point of exit. 

i6ro Conclave wherein Clement VI I I. was F.lected Pope 
17 That, .hisexition might noR be prevalent with any other, 
the door was presently shut. 26^ Worliwk Cyder (1691) 
143 Wliich so condeiLseth its .spirits, that they seek not any 
exition. x8i6 Keatingk Trav. II. 65 ’I'he building, .has 
but one gate or outlet, where the search upon exitiun is as 
close as in the diamond-mine.s. 

t Ezitio’sei nt. OAt.-o ^next. 

2730-6 in Bailev tfulioX 1775 Ash [mispr.] Exitose. 
t Ezi*ti01I8| a- Ohs. [ad, E. cxilids-us destruc- 
tive, f. exitium: see Exitiablb.] = Exitial. 

2563 Homilies n. Idolatry in. (18501 942 Setting up of 
images ill churches, .proved not only harmful^ but exitious 
and pestilent. 2652 Biggs Nesv Disb. f 241 Exiiious humours 
are forced out of the body. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
378 In Persia they found this tree [Peach] to be exltiuiis. 
2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 74. 3/1 Blind to Events, however 
they might prove, Or Proditorious or Kxitioiis. 2730-4 in 
BAii.eY tfolio). 2775 in Asti. 2884 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 
t E'ziture. Obs. in 5 exitour. [ad. mcd.L. 
exilur-a, f. exlre : .set; Exit sb. Cf. OF. exiturei\ 

1 . Passage out or forth, 

2578 B.\sistf.r Hist. Man \. 13 Children, .hauing in the 
vtniosl part of the chitine a liiieall ascense. .for the. cxiturc 
oh -igameii tcs. 26x5 Crook e Body of Man 1 54 The Sphincter 
. .a Mund muscle, .compassing about the end of the right 
gut to hinder the exiturc of the excrements. 

2 . A running abscess. [So in OF.] 

C1400 Lanfrands Cintrg. 52 (M.S. A) His cure schal be 
.seid in he chapillc of apo.stymes & of cxitours [MS. B 
cxiturcs]. 2543 Traheron Vigo's Chinirg. 11. xxi. 33 An 
exiturc is everye kyndc of an apo.steme. 2657 Tomlinson 
1 Renan's Disp. 722 It cures green wounds .. and exitures. 

! [i8ti IIooPFB Med. Diet. 3 Plxitura, a running abscess, i860 
j Mayne Exp. Lex.3 Exitura. xBB^Syd. Soc. Lex. 3 F..xitura.\ 

! Hence fSxltu’rRl m., of or iicrtaniitig to an 
j ' exiturc ’ or abscess. 

i 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Ohser:\ Surg. (1771) 312 Accidents, 

; that .acf-ompany exitur.TKrurnours. Ibid. 321 A small exi- 
! itiral Tumour appealed in the Ham. 

i Ezitns (e ksitAs). [L. exit-us (n stem; a going 
j out or forth, f. cxirc: see lixiT j^.] 

+ 1 . A going out or forth ; a depiarture, exodus 
i (see also quot. 1 Ohs. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Fpist. 5 The Exitus of the Ephcsinc 
Church. 1677 Ha’ k Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii, 178 The 
Peritxl hctw'ccn the Flood and the Exitus of the .People out 
of Egypt was about BfO Years, 2706 I'liii.i.ips (cil. Kersey), 
Exitus.. a going forth, the end of a Business, De.Tth. 

2 . rath. (See quots. 1811 and 1884.) 

i8it IIooi'KR Med, Dirt.3 Exitus^ a prolapsus, or falling 
! dow'ti of the w'omb or .'iiuis. 2884 S^d. Soc. I.cx.3 Exitus. . 

: the termin.'Uioii of a disease, c-siiccially when well marked. 

tEzlegal,^- Ohs. rare. [f. I., e.xli'g'em law- 
i less (f. <'.v- Ex - prep + leg em law) F -al.] Lawless, 
j 1609 W. Wa'i.son ilecncmdon 306 But the best, .course to 
l»« taken . . is by this exlegall Icgifers lawes sel downc. 
Ibid. 3tx> 'riic exleg.Tll legifcr Fa. Parsons, 

I! Ez-libris (t‘k.s bi-bris). Used also as //. 
[fi Iv. ex lihr/Sf lit. * out of the books\ i.e. ‘ from 
the library’ (of the person whose name follows) ; 
mod. ].at. phrase often used in inscriptions indi- 
cating the ownership ofjbooks.] 

An inscription, label, or stamp indicating the 
owner of a book ; esp. a label or stamp of this 
kind artistically designed, bearing, e.g. the person’s 
arms or crest, or some emblematic device ; a book- 
plate or the like. 

i860 VVakkicn Book-plates i. r In England w'e call Kuch a 
ticket as this, William I >owning’s book-plate, n.^ aliro,id it 
would be called his ex-Ilbris. tbid. xii. 124 In Germany, 
cx-lihris have undoiihtcclly existed for more than three 
centuries and a half. 2884 /V. 4 (? 21 Juiie4S6/i A curinus 
ex-libris. .st.Tmpcd on the paper lining the cover of the hook, 
front and back. 

attrib. 1892 (////(r-), The Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
Ez-libriBt(ckS|bi brist). p-are—^. [f.Ex-LlBli-i» 
4* -1ST.] One who collects specimens of ‘cx- 
libris’. 

2880 Warren Book-plates i. 4 The ex-librist is but a humbler 
closi, of bibliophile. 

t Exlineal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ex- prefy + L. 
lima Ltnis + -At.] Out of the direct line of descent. 

2726 M. D AviKS A then. Brit. 1 1 1 . 40 Mclampus and Chiron 
. .seem to l>e of an exlineal Race and perchance of a mystical 
Offspring. 

Ezo- (c'kst?; before two unstressed syllables 
eksp*), prefix (before a vowel soraelimes reduced 
to tfjf-), repr. Gr. without, in many compounds 
of modern formation, ns B-Zftrt«ri‘tlSf Z'xo- 
artezl’tla [see Arteidtis], Path.^ inflammation 
of the outer coat of an artery, Bzooa’xdial a. 
Phys. [cf. Cardial], pertaining to the exterior of 
the heart. B'3|00ftrp [Gr. «a/iir-i 5 s fruit], (in 
fruits) the outermost layer of the i^cricarp ; ~ Epi- 
OARP. Bxoono'rion, Anat. [see Chohtok], the 
outer layer of the chorion or membrane that en- 
closes the fcEtus. 8 zoo»*tor a, [Cikl-om + -ab], 
pertaining to the outer side of the c«lom or body- 
cavity. B’xodivm [pr. lipfia skin], the outer 
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layer of the blastoderm ; Kctodkrm ; also, the 
external crust of the body of an insect. 

Path, [see Gartkitls], inflammation 
of the outer coal of the stomach. BssoiTtM'tlo a. 
[Gr. 7€WT<if^5, f, yivtais (genesis], that arises 
from without. Bzo'gyitoiii a. [Gr. ^vvri woman 
+ -Ob\s], having the style projecting prominentW 
out of the flower. Bxona’rthez [see NarthkxJ, 
the outer vestibule of a Greek church (cf. Kson- 
AUTHEX). Exoneu ral a. [see Nkuual], operat- 
ing out.si(le the nerves ; hence Bzo&aii'raUy adv. 
Exopa’thio a. [Gr. irdf^-os siifTeiing + -ic], (of 
disease) originating outside the body (cf. Auto- 
PATUio). Bxo'phatfous a. [Gr. ^7*c<'V to eat + 
-ous], (see quot.). Bxo’p]iag7 [as prec. -h -y], 
the habit of being exophugotis. Bxophy'llous a. 

[ Gr. <pv\\-oy leaf + -oua], ^sce cjuot.). B'xoplasm 
Gr. irKafjfia something moulded or formed], the 
outermo.st layer of the ciiticiilar protoplasm of 
some Protozoa (cf. Ectoplasm, F/NDoplasm, b. v. 
Kcto-, Endo-). Sxo'podlte [Gr. vo 8 - rrom foot 
+ -ite], ‘the outermost of the two processes ap- 
pended to tile basal process of the hinder limbs of 
some of the Crustaeca’ {.^v/ Scy. hence 

Bxopodi’tlo a. Bxo'ptUe a. P&t. [Gr. wWAov 
feather], having a naked ]dumiile. Exo(x)rlil*aal 

a. Bot. [Gr. root + -al], (of plants) having 
the radicle naked, t.e. not enclosetl in a sheath; 
also Exorrlii'BOTitt a. Sxoaco'pio a. [Gr. -fftcon-os 
watching], viewing from the outside; h.aving re- 
gard to external appearances or relations ; hence 
SxoBOO'plcalljr ftf/v. ExoBkelBtal a. Bttaf., of 
orperLaiiiingtolhe Exoskeleton, the exlenial in- 
tegminent, whellier bony or calcified, as in some 
animals, or leathery as in otliers; also E‘xo- 
Bperm, Bot. [Gr. avipim seed], E'xoBpore, Bot. 
[see Spoue], the outer coat of a spore or oosphere 
ill fungi or lichens; hence Exospo'raltr., peitaining 
to an e,\oS]iore; SxoBpo‘xou8 a., a term applied 
to fungi wliose spores are on the outer surface of 
the sporangium. E’xoBtome, Bot. [Gr. ardpa 
inoulli], the aperture in the outer integument of 
tlic ovule. Bxothe ca, Zool. [Gr. case], the 
hard exterior wall of the gonosome of the Ily- 
drozoa; Inmco Exotha'cal a., pcrlnining to the 
exolheca. Sxotbe'cluiu, Bot. [mod.Lat., f. Gr. 
(hj/f-i; case], ‘ the cutieular or outer layer of the 
anther* [Syd. .Soc. Lex.). 

x866 .A. TuNr Ptunc. Med. (i 83 (j) J15 ’.riic sign is called. . 
sonitfiimcs, in (.oiitr.adiKtiiurtion fruiii iJic inumuir produced 
by blood. currciJis within the hearl, .'m ^CAOcanlial munnur. 
ijS4S Gkay/>W. Tt'xidk. 1. x. ^Exofttrp. 1870 llnoKeK 
.Stud. Flora 7.26 Fuphorhiu, .valves with .i coriaircou.s exo- 
carp. 1857 liui.i (m; K Cazenu.r' Midsoif. 105 ‘J'he ex fernal . . 
also called the 'exochorloii, is wholly destitute of vc.sscls. 
1879 ir. l/aiufud's Evot. Man 1 . ix. 371 'Phe *cxoc«dar, 
that is, the outer, or parict.il cceluni-epilhcliuin. Ihid. I. 
viii. 107 pniioplasui of the "exoderm cells, s8^ Eyd. 
.Sor. /.ex., Kxoderni. 1850 Nkai.k J/ist. Eiist. Ch, J. 

'I'hc cscmarlhex opens uii to tin; church by nine dours, to pte 
*e.xon.arihex liy five. 1851 il.tlMAVo Py/r. .Srt/nrst. led. a) 
7;j To denote iiieiital phenonien.'i of the kind 1 atn stipiiosinc, 
I profxxse the lerin ’'exoncural 'r^w vtvfiuv). x88t \V. F. 
Barhhi r in Nature XXIV. 212 There .seemed to be a verit- 
able cxonciiral actinn of the mind. x88i j. Simon il'id, ytn 
We see the various causes of dctatli a.s under two great heads, 
respect ivcly ,Hiito|).-ii liic and ^evopathic. 1883 Ptxll Mall. G. 
30 Nov. 5'r The Indians are ■ ‘ exophaKOUs that is, do xiol 
eat menihei-s of th*-ir own tribe. 1839 Linui.kv Introd. Pot. 
I. ii. 232 *KxophyIlou.s ; because the young Icrivcs of, .dico- 
tyledons arc always n.aked. 1888 Atlimneinn 4 Kcb. 151/1 
The gr.'inulated striiciure of its *exopIasin . . was described. 
1870 Hoi.i.i;sroN Auim, 'I’hc anlcrior cxtreiiulics of 

the palpiform 'exopodites. 1877 TToxi-ky Aunt. Inv. Anim. 
vi, 281 The exopodilc, metamorphosed into .'mother sucli 
howl shuts down over the cndopodiUi. xSvo Hknti.kv Pot. 
190 Such a inode of root-devclopii unit has been called *exo- 
rhi/.al. 2884 Syd. Soc. lyx., *Exoi rhi/ous. x8i6 Ukntham 
Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VJIf. 04 Division of Politics .and 
Government into Eso.scopic- .and *Exoscopic, i.e. rvfern.al- 
conccrtis-repardiii.c, vi/. Internal ional Government and Poli- 
tics. i8S3 Sycvfstkr in Phil. Trans. CXI.IJ], 1. 409 The 
method bccornini; .as it may be said endoscopic instead of 
iK'ing exoscoptc as in the first section, llnd.. The subject i.s 
treated. . *exoscupically in the first and hast sections. 1870 
Roli.E-ston Anim. Lijr Introd. 57 **Exoskclctal ossifications. 
1877 IIuxi.icY A nut, Inv. Anon, i, <5 Fiom the cpidennis, 
all cuticiihir and ctdlular cxoskeletal parts.. arc developed. 
1847 Todd HI* 846/a •Exoskelcion. x86a IT. 

SfENCEB Ulmtr. Unw.Proffr. 409 In ihehiRhest Anmilosa, 
thccxo-skeletun and the muscular system, never lose all traces 
of their .segmentation, 187a Niciioi.5on Palront. 187 The 
Mollu-sca . . commonly posses.sinj4 an cxo.skcletoM or shcli. 
x888 J. Jacohs liidfnii lii, These are the fads that form 
the exoskeleton of his life. 'PoDii Cycl. Aunt. V. 946/9 
The •cxospiral membrane dehisces in three valves. Ihid. 
V. 246/1 The .siKirangiuin . .burst by the swelling of the *exo- 
spore. 188a Vinks Sochi Bat. 325 ThetKXosiiorc is usually 
.*miooth and often variously coloured. x88^.S>/. Soc. Lex. 
*Exosporuus. 2845 (iBAV /lot. Text-bk,^. ix. 241 TTie 
orifice of the prim me is called the *Exostome, that of the 
.secundino of tne iiuicr Endostomc; literally the outer and 
the inner orifice. 2870 Huokrr Stud. Flora 81 The arillus 
being pnxluccd from the exo.stome. 2877 Nicholson in 
F.ncyci. Brit. VI. 374 They flhe cost» of the coral] . . may 
be united by transverse plates (' ‘exothecal dissepiments') 


which run horizontally across the intercostal spaces. 2870 
DrnileyZ^c;/. 239 An outer which. .isc«nlled the*exothecium. 

Bxoocipital (cksipksi pitaF, a. and sb. [f. 
Gr. (see Exo-) + L. occipit-, output the back 
of the head >• -al.] 

A. oilj. 'J'hat is outside the occipital bone. 

xl^7 ToddCj/c/. Aunt. III. 308/2 The groove between the 
occipital condyle and the exoccipital proces.i. 2869 Prot:. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. XL 577 The great extent of the cxoi:ci- 
pital element. 

B. sb. pi. Those parts of the occipital bone 
which form the sides of the foramen magnum and 
support the condyles. Cf. Condyle 2 . 

2854 OwicN in Cifx-. .Sc. (c. 1865) 11 . 59/1 The exuccipitals 
. .arc very irregular subtriaugular bones. 285^ — Sac/. <y 
Teeth 26 The two condylc.s lieing developed fri>m the two 
exQcdpilals, 2882 Mivart Cat 6t^ F..ach cx-occipita] sup- 
ports one of the condyles before noticed. 
Exoctohodron : see I(kxocta! 1 £I>uon. 
Exocu^tion ((‘ksipki/zl^^ jan). [as if ad. L. 
*exoculdtidn-aHy n. of action f. exocuhlre to put 
cut the eyes, f. cx- out + oculus eye.] 'J'hc action 
of putting out the eyes, e.g. in execution of a judi- 
cial sentence ; blinding. 

2630 R. yohusfltis Kingd. * Comnnu, 13 From lliesic Na- 
tions ■ have tortures, .taken their originals : a.s exoculations 
. .and inipaleinents on stakes. 28x4 Southky Roderick n. 
fiote. The history of Europe during the dark ages abound-s 
with examples of exoculaliun. 

Esoda (e ks<7Md), jA* Also 9 exod. [angli- 
cized form of Exodus. Cf. FT. exode.l 
tl. The liook of Exodus; = Exodus i. Obs. 

a i»t$A Hcr. R. 1 c}6 . 1 Fissc wildernesse wende ure I/^ucrdes 
fulc, use Exude tcIleS. 

2. * Exonua 2 a. Somewhat rare. 

A 1751 DoLiNcnuoKK Minutes Ess. Wks. 1734 V. 241 They 
[the Israelites] could bring, at the time of the Exorle, six 
hundred thousand fighting men into the field. x8a6 O. 
HieeiNS Norte .Sabbat. (183^41 The .Sabbath was first, .in- 
stituted, on their exod from Egypt. 2853 G. .S. Faueu Dcnvnf. 
of Turkey 47 The circunistances of the exode. 

3. tramf. « ICxODim 2 c. 

288k T. M. l*osT in Chicago Adzwtce 22 June, The E.vodc 
[of colored people from the South about 18B0]. 

Exode (e’ks<)ud), sbi^ [a. Fr. exode, ad. late I.. 
exodium : see ExoDiuM.] a. in the Gr. tlrama 
-FlxoniuM 1 ; hence the ending, calastropfie 
of a |)lay; b. in the Roman drama =>»Exoi)iiJM 2 . 

a t6&i F.arl Roscom. ICks. (1753) 176 T he Romans had . . 
three plays acted, one .after another, on the s.ame subjcvi ; the 
first u real Tragedjr; the second the Altellanc; the third a 
Sal yr or Fxode, a k ind of Furcc of one act. ^ 2759 W. M a.son 
Caractacus Argt. in Poems (1805), The Exotlu, or CaU'i.s- 
trophe, is prcimrcd by the coming of Arviragus the King’s 
.son. 1833 B/ackw. Mag XXXlV. 721 Hindu writers arc 
in geiieml .successful in maintaining the character of their 
exode, 

Exoderm ; sec ICxo- pref. 
tExO’diary. Obs. [ad. E. exodidn-usy f. cx> 
odium : sec Exodiual] A pLayeriii the exodinm. 

*793 J- Williams Calm Exam, joo liritons will admit of 
no ICxodiary, like the Koniaiis, to divert them with iina|)- 
propiiatc merriment, when the business of the 'i'ragedy has 
ceased, 

Exodic [^‘ way out, 

issue, ICxombS -I- -jc,] 

1 . Of or pcTlaining to an exotius. 

In some mod. Diets. 

2. Phys, ‘ rrocceding out of or from the spinal 
marrow’ (.Vy^/, Soc. Lex.) 2850 [see Esouic]. 

Exodist (eks/fdist). rare. [f. Exode sb. + -jst.] 

1 . One who makes an exodus. In quot. apjilied 
to the IsracTiles. 

2883 K. K. IUjrton iti Academy 5 May 'm/atThc Kxodislis 
wnuld naturally travel by the present flAj highway from 
.Suez to El-’Akabah. 

2. (.)ne who departs or goes out from one place 
to sellle in another ; an emigrant. 

2849 IxnvKi.L Bif^ltnu P. Wks. 11879) *79 Want was the 
prime foe these hurtly exodists had to fortress them.sclvcs 
against. 

II Exo*dinm. ^ Also 6 //. ozodia. [a. h. exo- 
diuntf ad. Gr. efoSioi', f. i^vStos of or belonging to 
an exit, f. ffoSos : see Exouuh.] 

1 . Crh. Drama. The concluding part of a play ; 
the c.itastrophe. 2B491 In Ukandk. In mod. Dicisw 

2. Rom. Drama. A comic interlude originally 
attached to the Alellante, but afterwards given as 
.a .separate performance after tragedies. 

2600 Holland Livy 251 Mcrric .scoffes and je.sics, .which 
thereupon were afterwards called Exodia, and were inserted 
commonly in the AuTI.'inc Comedies. 1752 Chamiikhs Cycl. 
.s, V., .^mong the Romans, the exodium, .was pretty nearly 
what farces are with us. 

Exod||L8 ( erks^li^B). [a. I., exodus, a. Gr. f£o8or 
going out, f. If out 4 -dWs way.] 

1 , The title of the book of the Old Testament 
whicli relates the departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt. 

I In 14-1 6th c. sometimes ' Cook of Extxli ", retaining the 
Lat. genitive.) 

r 2000 A^lfric Oh 0 . T. (Sweet) 63 Seo o? 5 er Ijoc is Exodus 
f ehaten. 1388 Wvclif Ex. Prol..‘Thi.s book of Exodi, that 
IS to seie, ot going out, niakith luencioun, that, etc. 2549 
CtWFRDALK Erasnt.Par. Ram. ix-ts That, whiche in the boke 
of Exodi IS by God spoken, 1 wyl shewe mercy, to whom 


socucr I shewe mercy, 1579 Fui-ick Neskini Pari. 8 In 
Exodus and Letiiticus. .are many thinges. .very ea.sic and 
plaino, 2622 Biulk {headings I'he Second Bookc of Moses, 
called Exodus. [So 2885 — - (Revised).] 

2 . A going out or Ibrlli. 

a. jr/tY. The departure of the Isnielites from 
Egypt. 

rt 1646 J. Gricuory Pos/k»Ma{i(>j^<y 107 The hfen of Hamel 
dale all their publick Matters e.spetiully, from this Exodus, 
or going forth of the Children. 1740 Warbukton Piv. Lcgai 
tv. # 6(1755' IV. 85 The two generations, between the exodus 
from Ivj^ypt and the entrance into Canaan. 288a P'ahraii 
Early Chr. I. 4(10 mte, IMiaraoh consented to the Exodus, 
but it was only in wrath and fc;u*. 

b. Ren. (more or less consciously iransf. from 
2 a), lit. and ftg. 

26x3-6 CocKFRAM, Exodus, ft going out. 2712-2800 in 
Bailky. 2830* Galt I.aurio T. in. i. < 1849) 81 (Jiir ivxodiis 
from New Vuik. .cmnincnced under the happiest auspices. 
1847 1 AiroN Lucretia\i^y^) 998 To trace that .son’s exodus 
from the paternnl mansion. 2858 Maury Phys. Grog .Sea 
vi. § 306 The air . . at its exoHus, is dry. 286a K. Vai.'ou ^N 
Nouion/urmity 383 The exodus from the established church 
s^hicl) dales (rnm the 17th Augu.st, 1669. 2862 Maiiafvy 
Old Grk. F.duc. xi. T40 A formal cxixlus of philosophic 
students, who only rclnrned with Theophrastus. 

c. cip. The ileparliire or going out, usually of 
a body of persons from a country for the inirposc 
of settling elsewhere. AIso^^*. Cf. Emiohation 3. 

2832 Capi.ylk Sart. Res. (185^ 49 This Genesis of hi.s can 
properly b(^ nothing but an Y'.xodus (or ir.'tnsit out of Invisi. 
bility into Visibility). 18^ J' 1 mkr.sun Eng. 'Traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 The t>oor-ratc w;is. .forcing an exodus 
of farmers am) mtchnnics. 186a T’._C. Grattan Pcaten 
Paths 1 . 139 '['he rushing exodus, as it was the fa.shion to 
call this continuous traiisatl.'intic inovetiieiU. ^ 2879 Froudi: 
Ciesar xiv. 20a A ronipleie e.xodus of ihi; entire tribe. 

Exody (c’ksiyili). rare. [ad. Gr. (fo6ta going 
out, f. If out b 65 os way.] 

1 . The Rook of F^odiis; *= Exodus 1. 

283a in Wkuster ; 2847 tii Craig. 

2. ICxoDUH 2 a. 

2677 Hauk Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iii. 146 Ever since the 
time of the Jfjwish Exody. 283a in Wkbsi fr. 

3 . «=^ Kxoous 2 h. 

*776 Fxotiy, a departure, a journey from .my pbet*. 
283a in WiHiS'iT H. 288a G. acddnai.d Castle Warlotk I. 
XX, 332 The plomp of the cork’s exody, and the gurgle of 
the wine, .^cedily comsoled him. 

II Ex officio, ex-officio, aM. phrase. [L. <?.t 
out of, atreording to kvjfiiidy ahl. of officium duty, 
office,] In dtselKitge of oiic'.‘i duty, in virtue of 
one’s office ; hence, as qiinsi-w^'. -= Okficiat,. 

*533 Mokk Apol. xl. Wk>*. 907/2 'I'he loimenting of here- 
tikc.s e.v olhtio. 1607 Cowki. luter-pr. s. v. Ofice, A thing 
founil by lTi(|ut.siiion m.Tdo cx o/ficio. 2610 Bf, Hall A/na. 
Prownists § 40 No iCmpiiry Ex pjhiia may be thus made. 
2711 pKiMKAUX Direct. Ch.‘\mrdcns {KA. 4)94 He may call 
them ex OJ/u to to Account. 281a E.xamimr 94 Aug. 529 T 
lie (li')i:s not strike at the Ex-officio Infunmition itself. 2886 
Oxf, I <nh. Calendar i 3 'I’he iVortors are rx-oficio members 
of each of the undcr-rnetilioneil Committees. 

He nce Ez-oft'clal a., proceeding from office or 
authority. 

2847 in Craig ; hence in some mod. Diets. 

ExOgamOlU (eksp gami^s), a. [f. Gr. ifot (see 
ICxo-) + yfift-os marriage -f -ou«.] Characterized 
by, of [lie Jtatnre of, or pertaining to, exogainy. 

2865 \['^^Iji.nnan Prim. Marriage iii. 56 Various eircuin- 
.sUirici!s common to exugnniuus tril«es. 2883 A. I.ang in 
Contemp, Rext. Sept. 411 'I'lic evog.'imous prohibition in 
Rome was as complete as among the Hindoos. 

Exogamy (eksp-gami). [f. as prcc. : ef. T'n- 
DOQAMY.] Tlic custom bv which a man is bound 
to take a wile outside f)is own clan or group. 
Hence Bzoflia'mlo a. [see -ic], pertaining to 
exogamy. 

i »» 5 . M' Lknnan Prim. Marriage iii. 48 'I'he words ‘ tTido- 

; painy ' and ‘ exogamy ' are new. 2870 1 a ' uftocK ( ^rig. Chilh. 
lii. 1 1875) 132 A strict system of ex«>g;»my prfv.'iils. 2873 
CoHtemp. Rev. XXil. 493 The tr.insiiion wliirh .Houielimes 
taken piat:e from the cxogamic to the ench^gamic .system. 
2883 ;i 'vi.OR \x\ Academy 1 Aug. 67/,? A sor ial development 
late in comparison with the really early stages— female 
descent .-ind cxug:unic totemism. 

Exogastritis ; see J':xo- fref. 

Exogen (e ks<7d.:5t-.n :. Bot. [in Fr. exog^ne (De 
CandoUo 1813", mod.L. iwbgcna, -us (imitating L. 
indigentty -us) adj., growing on tlic outside, used 
in fern, as sb., f. Gr. Ifw (see JOxo-) + ycFijs bom, 
produced.] A plant whose stem grows by de- 
posit on its outside; ojiposcd to I’Indoof.n. 

The class of Exogens is ideniir.il with that of the Dicoty- 
ledons, one of the two main division.s of phanerugamous 
plants. (But see quot. 1889, and cf. Balfouh in EHiyci. 
Brit. I V^. 99 

[2830 l.iNDi.EY Nat. .Syst. Pvt- 1 Exopen® have a distinct 
deposiliun of pith, woul, and hark.] 2838 Penny Cycl. X. 
128/1 Exogens have an embryo so robust as to be able to 
spring at once into existence. ^ 2873 Dawson Earth ^ Man 
VI. 121 i'busc higher plants which start in life with two seed- 
leavcH, .*ind have siems with distinct bark, wood, and pillw 
the Exogens. 2889 Chambers* Cycl., Exogenous PlantSi or 
Exogens, a term applied to dicotyledons by Undley to ex- 
press an erroneous view of the mode of stem- thickening 
from that of inonucoiylcdons, and now wholly disused by 

botanists, 

Exogenetic : stje Exo- pref. 

Exogenous (eksp dz/nos), a. [f. mod.L. exb- 
gen-Uy -us (see Exogen) -ous.] a. Bot. Growing 
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by additions on the outside ; of the nature of an 
cxogen; pertaining to or characteristic of the 
exogens. b. Path, Exogenstic. o. Anai, Of 
a portion of bone (see quot. 1854) ; opposed to 
autoj^cnotis, 

a. i8w Linuley iVirrr. Sytt. Boi, Introd. t<) A section of 
the tru/iK of an Kxogctious plant exhibits bark ou the oiit> 
si<,Ie. 1833 bvELL Princ. Ceol. 111 . There is a consider- 
nhle anaUigy between the mode of increase of a vnirnnic 
cone and that otTrees of exogenous growth. 187* H. Mac- 
MiiXAN True Vine iiL 76 As examples of exogenous plants 
may be mentioned the oak. .the apple, .and the rose. 

1874 Mks. Whitney Wt Girls ix. 191, I am going to 
try if one little bit of social life cannot be exogenous. 1885 
Mk.s. Lynn Linton StabbtdiH Darkxv, 40 [He had] a more 
exogenous nature than had the other ; a nature wliich lived 
more on, and adopted more from, externals. 

b. X883 Fortn. Rev. t Aug. 177 An exogenous cont.aj^ion 
Is one that depends for its potency upon favouring conditions 
outside the body. 

0. 1854 Owen in Circ. .SV. (c. 1865) 1 1 . 48/a Parts that grow 
oat from previously ossified parts are caJied ‘exogenous*. 

Hence Bsovenoiuly adv. 

1679 spectator 6 Sept. 1x35/1 Why .should it [the 1 cmple] 
not grow exogenously, building not tow’ards the inside, hut 
the outside? 1890 Williamson in Nature 17 Apr. 573 The i 
former of these plants pos.sessed a highly organized, exu* 
gcnously developed xylem zone. 

Ezogynoiis : see Kxo pref. 
t S'Z0l6t6| a. Ohs. [ad. L. exolcl-us, pa. pplo. 
of exolcsc^re to grow up, grow out of use, f. cx^ 
(see Ex- prefX) + oU to grow ; cf. adalesctrc,\ 

a. Th.it has gone out of use ; disused, obsolete. 

b. Th.!! has lost its virtue ; effete, insipid. 0. Of 
flowers: Faded. 

a. 16x1 CoRVAT Crudities 178 A Greeke insciiption which 

I could not understand by reason of the antiquity of those 
extilete letters, xfiai Uukion Afutt. Afcl, 11. iv. i. v. In which 
[apothecaries’ shops] m.nny . . exolete, thing.s out of date are 
to he had. x^i Lo. Diuuv, etc. Lett. cmc. Retie, iv. 135 
Paganism is ridiculous, Judaism exolete. x65a UKotniAMT 
;?/rsiWWks. (1834)21 1 Plautus cxukt phrases have been (ex- 
ploded} from the eloquent orations of Cicero. 1703 tr. Caw^ 
ley's Hist. Plauis iVef. (i795> 20, 1 declaimed. .ag.Tin.st the 
use of oxuleie and interpolated repetitions of old hibles. 

b. *659 Tomlinson litmou's Dhp. 283 'Fhe vulgar curpo- 
baUame iieitig . . faint, rancid, exolet. 1676 Phil. Trans. 
XI. 708 How cxolctc lllood falls a.sundcr. 1684 tr. BotiePs I 
^ferc. Compit. x. 358 'fhese Exotick.s. .arc now and then ' 
deprived partly of their virtues and exolete. 

0 . 173O' 6 lUtLEY (folio), Exolete^ faded, or withered, as 
flowers. 

t Sxolll*tion. Ohs. Also 7 exolusion, exso' 
lution. [ad. I.. ex[s'jOlution->em^ n. of action f. 
txsolvhe \ see next.] 

1 . The action of loosening or setting free; the 
state of being loosened or set free ; esp. the emis- 
sion or escape of * animal spirits ' formerly assumed 
as the cause of swooning. 

1615 Crook F. Body of \fan 41 There is an exolusion, and so 
a defect of vitall .spirits. 163^ T. Johnson tr, Parey'sChirurg. 
805 An. .exolutiun of the spirits like sowning. 1631 Fkcncii 
Yorksh. Spa iv. 46 A canine uppetile, &. other ill .symptonies 
caused by the exolution of the skin. 1637 Tu.mlinson Kenou's 
Disp. Honey, .boyled to the exolution of the aqueous 
humidity. x6fia Sturhk lud. Nectar i. 4 At that time of the 
year, our bodies sufifer a gi eatcr exolution of Spirit, 
f Used for : Uissoluiion, end. 

X846 JJr. S. Drown Hist. Sci. in Lectures (1858) I. 339 
The evening . . twilight of an era is always the time when 
the poets who arc to. .sing its. .approaching exulutioa come 
abroad. 

b. Relaxation (of the bodily powers) ; faintne.ss. 

i6m T. Johnson tr. Pareys Chirurg. xxii. xx. (16781 5*14 
By this kind of disease ( Plague] there coinelh . , exsolufiort or 
the faculties. 1630 Sir T. Dkownc Pseud. F.p. (ed. «) in. 
ix. loi The exolution and languor cnsiiini^ that act [of | 
.spermaticall emis.sion]. 2631 Biggs Ntew Disp. F 198 The 
exolution of the powem thence depending, would not bear 
those swift motions. 1674-81 in Blount Glossogr . ; whence 
1693-1731 in CoLKS. 

O. In mystical sense. 

1638 Sir T. Brownr Hydriot, v, 8j If any have been so 
happy M truely to understand Christian annihilation, extasls, 
exolution. 

2 . ‘A full and perfect payment’ (Blount Ghs- 

soj(r. 1674). Hence z69»-i733 in Coles. 

t EzO'lve, V. Ohs. [ad. L. ex\ 5 )oh?ret f. eX‘ 
out + solvfre to toosen.J a. trans. To slacken, 
diminish, b. intr. for rejl. To dissolve, c. * To 
pay clear off’ (Hailey 1730-6 folio . 

1378 Bani.stf.r Hist. Man v. 68 By lightly rcceiuing them, 
do gently e.voliie the violence of eucry motion. 1657 Tpm~ 
LiNsoN AEikitr'i Disp. 41 Their virtue cannot so easily exolvc 
and perish. 

II Szomion (eks^a-mi^). [as if a. Gr. *2^a;/i/oF, 
dim. of : sec next.] “ next. 

•875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 140 Describe the new 
exomion, sleeveless coat He . .robbed me of. 

Jl Ssomis (eks^umiis). [Gr. f. out + 
m/xor shoulder.] \ vest without sleeves, leaving 
the shoulders bare ; worn by artisans and slaves. 

1850 Lr.iTci! tr. M tilled s A nc. A rt 400 The exomis, worn by 
apisans, while it supplied.at the same time the place of the 
ntmattun. .left the right shoulder with the arm Iree. 

li Szomologeiifl (eks|c)^:mplpgr'siR). Also 6 

©xh-. [Gt. ^(otioXoyTfffis f. i^o/ioXcryfciF, f. in- 
tensive + dftoKoyftiif to confes.s : see IIomolocate.] 

A full confession, a public confession. 
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<593 tr. BulUugeds Decades S7S Exhomologesis is thft 
discipline of prostrating and humbling men in habite, in 
Ituiiig, to lie in sacke and ashes. 1633 Jsr. Tavlor I/mum 
N ecess, ix. f 4. 613 All publick criminals were tied to a pub- 
lick Exomologesis or Repentance in the Church. 1679 Pul- 
ler Moder. Ch. Eug. ( 1843)276 Doctor Cressy miw be thought 
to owe a penance mr his Kxomuloge.sis. x868 (/. Rev. Jan. 
59 Auricular confession put in place of the old exomologesis. 

II Ezomplialoi (ek^-mfalps). Also in mod.L. 
form ezomphalua. [Gr. f. hi out + 

ofjupaKos navel.] (See quota.) 

1^-64 Smbllib Mutwif. 1 . 493 This compression must 
be continued for some time in order to prevent an Exoni- 
phaltis, or rupture at the navel. 1843 Dunglison Med. Lex. 
(cil. 3) Exomphalus, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 647 An 
umbilical hernia or exomphalos lh a protrusion at the navel. 

XSzomplialoilB (cks^'mfllbs), a. [f. prcc. + 
-oim.] iTaving a ruptured or protu})erant navel. 

1863 R. V. Burton Aheokuta f. 43 1 ‘hc children.. arc all 
more or less cxomphalous. 

Exon (e'xpii). [app. intended to express the 
pronunciation (fgzah) of Fr. exempt. 

Cf. Exaun, occurring as a spelling of exempt in 1678 ; also 
exaut (quot. 1655 below), used in the sense of Exkmrt sh. 
4 a. The ‘ exempts ' or * exons ' of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
.Tccordiiig to Thoms Bk. 0/ the Courts were first appointed in 
1668.] 

The ordinary title of the four ofliccrs of the 
Ycomcii of the Royal Guard, ^ styled corporals in 
their commissions’ (Thoms) and ranking below 
the ' Ensign * ; = Exemi-t sb. 4 b, 

[1633 in Nicholas II. 354 The Court gauc 

Moreland (Cromwells express) two Exants of y-‘ guards to 
conduct him in safety.] 1767 Royal Calendar 83 Yeomen 
of the (iuards . . Exons [4 names follow]. 1843 lif acaulav 
Aj5., Mad. d'Arblay^ It never occurred.. I o the Exons, 
and Keepers of the Robes, th.Tt, etc. *873 Daily Nnvs 19 
J line 6/5 Colonel Dotirke (the Exon in W aiting). 1891 New 
Army List 132 Yeomen of the Guard. .Exons [4 names]. 

Exonarthex : scs K\o- pref. 

Ezoner (egzJR-nar), V. Sc. [ad. Fr. exonh-er^ 
ad. L. exonerare : see Exonerate v."] * Exoner- 
ate in various senses : To relieve from a burden ; 
to free from responsibility, liability, or blame. 
Now only in Sc. Paw. 

1533 Bkli.enukn If. (1822) 149 Commanding the saidis 
consulis to exoner thaimsclf of all audorite. 1583 in Sputtis- 
wood Hist. Ck. Scot. vi.(i677) rjj'^l’hey. .should beexonered 
of all Action, civil or criminal. 1637 GiLLKSi'ii£ Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. Epist. C.’, You sludl neither convince your Adver- 
saries, nor yet exoner your owne consciences. 1753 Scots 
Mag. XV. 86/t She hath exoiiercd herself. 1866^ limes 
6 Aug. Advt., For the purpose of having ihc'rrust Funds. . 
divided . . and the pursuers e.\oncrcd of the said trust, 1B81 
Daily Tel. t6 Feb., Thereafter to exoner and (li.scharge 
him of his office and m.anageinent as judicial factor. 
EzOUaratef ppl^- Ohs. exc. anh. Also 6 
exoneratt. [ad. L. exonerdt-us^ pa. pplc. of 
exonerdrex see next.] Used as pa. pple. of 
next. 

1538 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 83 TTow m.Ty his Holiness find 
his Con.scicncc lowi^s God exonerate. 1^ in Vicary's 
Anal. (j888 ; App. viii. 219 iThcy] sluilbe clerely exoneratt 
lit (lyschurged of beryng etiy inaner of Armour. 1631 Bolton 
.Slat. /ref. 275 (an. 2 Elir.) 'lo be cleerly exonerate, ac- 
quited, and discharged. 1868 Lowell IVilhnvs in Amer. 
Poems (Kouil.) 372 By right of birth e.voncratc from toil. 

Exonerate (vg/fmeren), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
L. rxonerdt- ppl. stem of exonerd-rCj f, ex- (see Ex- 
pnf.^) -i- otter-, onus burden. Cf. Fr. exonJrer.] 

1 . tram. To take off a burden from; to relieve 
qp (a burden, material or immaterial ) ; to unload, 
lighten (a ship) ; also humorously, to ‘ relieve * 
(a person) of his money. Now rare. 

Hkn, Vin. in Sirype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xiii. 30 Dis- 
charging or exonerating their galels. 1566 Faintek Pal. 
Pleas, 1.46 1 'i'hcv] hatie prayed to God to be exonerated of 
lotie, aboiie all other diseases. 1613 "I’. Aimms Spir. Navi- 
gator 34 He M rives to exonerate his shoulders, axtjp 
{riiAfMAN Ftacckus no Exonerate Our sinking vessel of his 
deified lode. 1637 Bastwick Litany 111. 13 'I’hey would 
quickly exonerate their families of them. 1640 Be. Rey- 
NoLus Passions xxi. 218 It exonerateth the. mimi of idl those 
dulling lndiNpo>itions. 1785 Burkf Sp. Nabob Arcot's 
Debts Wkb. IV. 308 The debt thus exonerated of so great a 
weight of its odium. 1798 Wellington in Owen Dhp. 29 
Success would certainly exonerate our financ’es. 1807-8 
Syi>. Smith Plymlcy's Lett, x, Be exonerated of his ready 
money and his coiLstitution. 

t 2 . To discharge the contents of (the body, an 
organ), esp, by evacuation. To exonerate nature, 
oneself', to relieve the bowels. Ohs. 

1543 Bookdk Dyetary viii. (1870J 948 And exonerate your 
selfe at all tymes that nature wold expell. Ihid. xxx. 293 
To exonerat the hlader and the bely whan nede shall rc> 
qiiyre. 1615 G. Sanoys Trav, 65 1 'hey sit all the day long, 
vnle.s.se they rise to exonerate nature. 1634 Sir T, Hlruert 
'Prav. 149 ['I'hey] over-load their mouthes . . and by a sud- 
den laughter exonerate their chaps. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 329 Cachectic Pills . . exonerate the HaVit of the 
Body. 1839 Heatth 4 Longevity 969 The bowels . . ought 
to be exonerated at lea^ once in two days. 

+ h. intr. for reft. Ohs. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiiL 1 1. 178 Over- 
charged . . till they, .exonerate as a Wolfe or Dog, too full 
gorged, with Canon. 1704 J. Pirrs Relig. 4 Maun, Ma^ 
Aometans iv. 93 These Moors, .accounting it a great J>iece 
of Kudene.s9 to exonerate in the sight of another. 176a B. 
SriLLiNGFi.. Econ. Nat. Mise. I'racts 123 Care is taken that 
these animals sltuuld exonerate upon 8tone.% etc. 

1 3 . reft. Of a lake, river, sea, etc., also of a blood- 
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vt^el: To empty itself, its waters, or contents; 
to disembogue, discharge. Ohs. 

15^ Hakluyt Ycy. 1 . 113 w cither did this riuer exonerate 
itsw into any sea. 1633 Jackson Creed viii. xx. Wks. VIII. 
43 We all meet in the mam or ocean whereinto this psalm 
and others do exonerate Aemselves. 1659 Macallo Can. 
Pkysich 25 The great Veines. .do exonerate themselves into 
the little. 1715 Halley in Phil. Tram. XXIX. 298 'I’hat 
[gulf] of Pana, into which the Lake of Titicaca does in part 
exonerate it self. 

t 4 . tram. a. To discharge, pour off (a fluid 
product, a body of water). D. To cast off, get rid 
of (persons, jxipulatioii). Ohs. rare. 

a. s6i|( Crookr Body of Man 429 It [the bile] is . . ex- 
onerated into that which is called the Caua or hollow veinc. 
1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. 96 The streitnesse of 
the channel!, wherein a great . . sea ts to bee exonerated. 
1^3 Phil. Trans. VII. 5009 The Lympha docs wholly 
exonerate itself into the sub-clavial am! jugular veins. 

b. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World i. viii. I4 'I'hcsc borderers 
. .might exonerate their swelling multitudes. z6|W Hawke 
KiUiug is M. 93 Whereby sum nefarious and mcinerous 
liersoiia may be exonerated. 

6. To relieve from, t of (anything burdensome, 
a duty, obligation, payment, task, etc.). 

2548 Ham. ChroM. 227 That he might, .exonerate them of 
the great charges, Aravnyles & labors, that they now were 
in. c 1353 Hari sfiei.o Divorce Hen. YJH. (1878) 25 W ould 
(.Mxi Sir Thomas Moore . . had cxoiieraied and di-schurged 
me of this my pains & labour. 169a Loud. Gas. No. 2786/3 
To exonerate and discharge them from all Arrears of 
Hearth-money. 1783 Burkp: ^/. Affairs India VYks. tB.ta 
11 . 6a Mr. Hastings. .ofTered lo exonerate the company from 
that * charge 1835 1 . Taylor Spir, Despot, ii. 75 A body 
of clergy exonerated of all solicitude. i8ij, Ord. fr Regut. 
R, Engineers ii. a Coniin.'inding Royal Engineers will not ex- 
onerate any Officers, .from the performance of .such Dutks. 

6. To free from blame ; to exculpate ; also, to 
relieve from the blame or burden of\ to relieve 
or set free from (blame, reproach). 

1373 CHUucHVARnr/i/>/)»*s (1817) 40 That lord Oxford might 
belnduced . . to exonerate Churchyard. 1654 H. L'Estkanck 
Chas. /. (1655) 21 Nothing would prevail, nor would the 
Duke be exonerated. *678 R. BAwrt.Av Apol. Quakers v. 
§ 12. 136 .Such a season. ..sufficiently cxoncraieili (iod of 
every Man's Condemnation. 1834 W. Ikving T. Prav. 1 . 
334 To exonerate myself of a greater crime. 1835 Mad. 
lyAnw AY Diary 1 . 561 To exonerate her from the banal 
reproach of yielding unresisting to her passions, a 1848 R. 

W. Hamilton Keto. 4 Punishm. viii, 48^ Do we seek to ex- 
onerate His justice., by the denial of Ills fuillifultiess? 
1884 Par Eustace 187, 1 won't exonerate the Govermiieiit. 

Exoneration ((^gzpmcr^i jon). [ad. L. exon- 
erdtidn-em, n. of action f. exonerdrex sec prcc.] 
The action of c.xoncmling. • 

tl. The action of discliarging or relieving the 
contents of the bowels, etc. ; evacuation ; the ac- 
tion of disburdening nature. Const, of. Ohs. 

1651 HoiniKS Liviatk. 1. vi. 24 Some [appetite.sl are born 
with men; as. Appetite of excretion and exoneration. 1701 
Grew Cosm, .Sacra iii. iv, 116 The Ix^dy Is .ad.iptcd unto 
Eating, Drinking, Nutrition, Coition, and other ways of Re - 
pletion and Exoneration. 1737 A.Hamilion Nev>Acc,Pi.lnd. 
1 . XL 123 In each Cubbin, is a Kitchin and a Place for Ex- 
oneration. 1784 Henley in Beikjbrds Eathek T37 

note, The ablution and prayer indisipensably required on the 
exoneration of nature. 

2 . The action of disburdening or relieving, or 
the state of being relieved from a duly, oflice, 
obligation, payment, etc. ; also, from blame or 
reproach ; an instance oT this, a formal discharge. 
Const, of. In Sc. Law : see Exonkh. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. Warfomm. Min. Bk. (1855) 90 And 
the coppie th.iirof dclyvcril to thume for thair cxoncratione. 
1641 in Kii.shw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) 1 . 37a To receive ac- 
count of all Commissions granted, .and grant Exonerations 
thereupon. s66e R. ('oku Pawer 4 Suhj. ai i An act con- 
cerning the exoneration of the Kings subjects from exactions 
and iinposiiion.s. 1676 W. Row Contn. BlaWs Autobiog. 

X. 1 1 848) 299 Paiicrs had been prepared by the Comniiitioners 
of I'lstate and K irk for their exoneration. 1866 Times 6 Aug. 
Advt., A Process of Multiplepoinding and Exoneration has 
been instituted. 

Exonerative (egzp'nerativ), a. [f. L. exonerat- 
pp], stem of exonerare (see Exonebatk) -f -IVK.] 
Tending to give relief (from an obligation). 

1819 in Toon. 1873 Postk Caius i. IntrM. (cd. a) 3 'Title 
. .is any fact Collativc or Privative of a Right and Impositivc 
or Exonerative of an Obligation. 

EzonevatOV (egzp‘nere>t.'>j). [a. late L. ex- 
tmerdtor, agent-n. f. exonerare x see Exon skate.] 
One who exonerates. 
a i8m Dank cited by Worckstkr 1846. 

II (cgzp;neri‘toj\ Law. Ohs. [f.L. 

exoneretur let him l£ discharged, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres. subj. passive of exonerare x see Exonekatk v.] 

* An entiy made upon the bail-piece upon render 
of a defendant to prison in dischaig^e of his bail ’ 
(Wharton Law Lex. 1 848). 

1834 BmauAM Reports I. 9^ The Court, .refused to enter 
an exoneretur on the bail-piece. 

Exoneuralj-pathlc, -phagoua: wstETo-pref. 
Sxoplltllft'lltiiaa [m^.L. f. Exofhthalmub.] 

« EXOPHTHAnMUS. 

1733-1800 in Bailey ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Exophthalmio (cksipfjwlmik), a. Path. [f. 
ExoniTHALU-UH + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or cha- 
• racterized by cxophthalmus. 

1878 T. Bryamt Pract. ^urg, I. 191 Tlie exophthalmic 
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coirre . .or BAsedow's diseam:. 1889 TVw/.afi Sept 7ao/a 
Rapid action of the heart—in exophthalmic goitre. 

SzophthalmiUI, -OI (ekg|^f>^^*lTn/js, -ps). 
Path. [mod.L., a Gr. ijAipBaXfAos, f. I£ out 4* 64 ^ 
OaXfio^eyc.] Protrusion of the eye^ball. 

18^ Darwin ^Motions va 163 Dr. Gunning has latcljr re* 
corded a case of exophthalmos in consequence of whooping* 
cough. 1876 tr. l^’afCtur's Gen. Pathol 565 Exophthalmus 
is constantly present in suffocation. 

£i;ophtJia*lmy. Anglicized f. Exophtiialuia. 

ij«6 in PHiLUPH(cd. Kersey); whence in mod. Diets. 

Sxophyllous, -plasm, -podite ; see Exo-/r<5^. 

tSxo'pt, V. Oh, rare'^^. [ad, L. exopt-are^ f. 

ex- (see fix- pref!^^ ^soptdre to wish.] tram. To 
wish or desire greatly. 

^ Forrest Pleas. Poesye 66 a, [‘ The goods of the world ' 

induce] the soune withe the father also to machc, By vttre 
diffiaunce his denthe to exoptc. 

t SzO'ptablOf Obs.- "^ [ad. L. txoptnhilis^ 
{.exoptdre : scclExopt.] To be desired or wished. 

1656 in Bcount Glosso,^. s7az-x8oo in Bailey. x8i8 in 
Toon ; whence in mod. Diets. 

t Exo'ptate, Ohs.-'> [f. L. exoptdt- ppL 
stem of exoptd-re!\ tram. To desire earnestly. 
169* in Coi.Ks. X7ax *i8oo in Bailey. 

t Exopta'tion. Ohs, [ns if nd. L. *exopidittlM- 
enpy n. of action f. exoptdre to long : sec ICxoPT.] 
I'Ac fact or state of earnestly desiring. 

1633 T. Adams /t.r/. a Peter iii. x8 The former Is by way 
of gratiilation, the other by way of exoptation. lyax* x8oo 
in Bailkv ; 1847 in Ckaic. 

Exoptilo ; see Exo-/re/. 

Stzorabrlity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
or condition of being cxorable. 

1871 R. Er.i.is CatHllm ciii. a 'J he sesterce^ all, give b.ick . . 
Silo, Then be a bully beyond exor.ibility, you. 

Sxorable (e ksorabT), a. Now rare, [ad. U 
cX5rdhiHSy {.exdrdre\ sec next. C^.Yx. cxorable!\ 

1. Capable of being moved by entreaty, acces- 
sible to entreaty. 

1^3 87 Foxe A\ ^ AT. (1684) III. 259 For he is cxorable, 
and hatii no pleasure in the death of a Sinner. X64Z VV. 
CAKrwKiciiJT ( 11. i, A Usurer i.s soniewh.'it exorablc 

When he is full, a 1694 TiLLOisoN Serm. xxxi. (1742) 11. 
356 They shall address them.sclvcs to the mouiit.aiiis and 
rock.s, as being more pitiful and exorablc than he. 1788 V. 
Knox U'/Hter Even. III. vn. i. 8 Death, whom no arts can 
render cxorable, disappoiiUnd his ambition. 1867 Conientp. 
Rev. VI. .371 Fntiraly was for the cxorable, and it failed; 
action for the inexorable, and it succeeded. 

’[ 2. In active sense : EITectnal in entreaty. Ofis. 
[Cf. L. exorabile carmen."] 

1574 Hellowes Ciutoira's Pant. Ep. (1577) ;?6i Good 
workos be more cxomble vnlo God th.an holy desires. 

Hence lS'xorabl«xie«t, the condition or quality 
of being accessible to entreaty. 

184a. Rooers Wtaman 55 A spirit of mildncsse, inercic, 
cxor.'ibleiie'.i.o and eaxinesse to he irilreated. 1679 J. < iooo* 
MAN Penit, Papilm. 1. i. (1713) 2 The c.yorableiiess of a 
Father upon his .Sous submission. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

t E'XOrate, V. Obs. [f. L. exordt- pjd. stem 
of exordrcy f. ex- (sec Kx- pref.^) + drove to pray,] 

1. trans. a. To rciiucst earnestly, implore, b. 
To prevail iijion (a person' by entreaty, 

1599 Porter AnffryUuvn.Abin^a. Prol., Let a poorc schol- 
Icr implore and exeratc fr/Vl tl)at you would make him ridie 
in the possession of .3 mite of your favours, c 1600 Tinton 
It. iv. (1842) ja Let it, 0 lett it bee iawfull formee. .to or.itc 
and exoratc. i6|^ II. 1 /F.siranok Chas, I. (1653) 21 No- 
thing could prevail, tior would the duko be exorated. 

2. To obtain by request. 

16x3-^ in CoCKKRAM. 

•f Ezora'tion, Obs. [ad. L. exdrdtim^emy n. 
of action f. exdrdre : see Exorate.] The action 
of bei^eeching or entreating ; an entreaty. 

1609 Bibi.k (Douay) Rcclus. xvi. la Mightie [is] exorallon, 
and powringout wrath. z6x6 R. C. Times Whistlew. 2511, 

I leave thee with niy best exoration For thy most speedy . . 
reformation, a i6x< FLETciiii'R Love's Cure v. iii, De.afe 
to your cries : and Marble To nil impulsive cxoratioiis. 

f jSzO'rb, V- Ohs. [ad. L. ex(s)orb-ere to snek 
up, f. ex- (see Ex- prefA) a sorbere to suck.] trans. 
To suck up or out. 

1657 Tomlinson Kenotis Dish. 720 Alwa)ts Agitating them 
till the whole humour be exorbed. 

t ExOTboate, v. Ohs. [f. L. ex{s)orhe-re (see 
Exoab) + -ATK-h] trans. To swallow up, engulph. 
16x3 in Cocker AM ii. 

SzoTbitad, a. [f. Ex- preP a Ordit + -al.] 
Outside the orbit. 

18176 Catal. Sci, App. E. Kens. 553 For the determination 
of the exorbital protrusion of the eye-ball. 

fizorbitaillOO (egzp'jbit^sV Also 7-8 exh-. 
ff. Exorbitant: see -ance. Cf. Fr. exorbitance^ 
The quality or condition of being exorbitant. 

1 1. Divergence or aberration from the prescribed 
or ordinary track ; eccentricity, irregularity, ano- 
maly, or an instance of these. jAlso, aberration 
of mind ; an attack of insanity. Ohx. or arch. 

1631 Preston Li/e P.tenwl (1634) .«6 Now, whence comes 
this uneven walking, this exorbi»4»nce of the wheeles. 1663 
J. .Spencek Prodigies 133 All these exorbitances in Na- 
ture serve to foil .and set off the general beauty., of it.s 
Works. X684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. xi. 373 The fir.st 
exorbitance [in a case of mania] ^was very violent and lasted 
for ten months. X685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 149 , 1 shall 
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not . . menf ion those Grand Anomalies, or Exorbitances. 1707 
Floyer Physic. Putse^lVatck 186 By the Pulse we find by 
what Method we most regulate all Exorbitances, i^a 
Die Ql'incky Phiios. Herodotus Wics. IX. 208 Our growing 
exorbitance from our Umits warns us to desist. 

2. Divergence from the right path ; transgression 
of law or morality; misconduct, lawlessness, crimin- 
ality ; an instance of the same, arch, 

x6xz Spekd Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. viii. $ 58 A project . . so 
execrable, as well may justific King Jonns exorbitances. 
a x6x8 .Sylvester St. J.avis 324 Eyes deep- vail’d with Ig- 
norance Or Knowledge stained with Siniics Exorbitance. 
1631 Ma.s.sinckr City Madam 1. i, Tis strange my master 
. . can Give the rt.ins to such exorbitance. X663 Oerbier 
Counsel Dvb, Beware of ill Builders, .since by their exor- 
bitances, happen many irrcp.'irable accidents. ^ 17^ Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 32/2 A picture, .sullied with the most 
dreadful exhorbitancc.s. 18x0 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. xxviii. 
/ooGn.y The Border robbers .. had committed many exor- 
bitances. 1830 Ghotp. Greece n. Iv. (1862) V. 30 Such 
unprincipled exorbitances of behavi our. 

0. Exces.sivene.ss, extravagance; an instance of 

this. Now chiefly, ontro^cous excessiveness, of 
demands, charges, prices, estimates, etc. ( 

x6^ Mkq. Ormond in Carte Lipr (1735) HI. 470 To 
heighten the exliorbit.ancc of their e.xpeclatIons and dc< 
inands. .ARiu Dispeus. led. 61 11. n) They riot still, Un- 

boiindeil in ExorbiUuicv of 111 . 1793 Bp. IlctKsi.EV Srrm. 

(1824) I. 798 The barriers, .against, .the exorbitance of licen- j 
tiousness . . will soon lionie down. 1843 NPCuLi-oru Taxa- 
tion II. V. (1852) 212 1 'hu exorbitance of the dut ies on tea and 
tobncca 1868 Browning A’ x. 1B6 The exorbitance j 
Of sin in this one sinner. 1884/- aw Ri'p. 26 ('Imnc. Div. 240 
The exorbitance of Hobson’s charge for collecting the debts. 

SzorbitaXLCy (egz^'jbitansi). [f. Exorbitant : 
see -ANCY.] The quality of living exorbitant. 

1. Exorbitance 1. Now rare. Also, fun 
irration.al opinion. 

x6at W. ScLATER Tythes (1623) 103 Exorbilancle enough 
from the primary rule of as.sigiieinent to Parish Churches. 
z6a9 Milton Eiftm. xxvi. 468 That plinetary motion, that 
unblamable exorbitancy. 1672 Phil. Trans. VH. 5126 
.suppo.se . . an infinite profundity of the Stellar Sphere : rn 
F.xorbitancy not to be admitted. X677 Hale Prim. Orig. \ 
Man. III. lit. 265 This willy Man. .hath .somewhat rectified 
the exorhit.mcy of Epicurus. 1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet 
13 Frequent di.spl:iys of mental exorbitancy. 

1 2. «=* Exorbitanck 2. Ohs. 

1619 W. Sci.atf.r Aj:/. t Thess. (1627) IT. Kp, Ded. 4 In- 
formation of exorbitancy in some particulars of the Church. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1.(1843) 29/r l*hc exorbitamry 
of the house of commons., proceeded principally from their 
contempt of the laws, 1638 Bi*. I ,. Womock Exam. Tilenus 
40 'JMiere Jirc^ .sins., as in bla.sphemie. .wherein tlic act is 
not to Ik! distinguished from the exorhitancic. 1670 G. TI. 
Hist, Cnrdinais 1. 11. 58 Any Treatise that . . rebukes the 
Exorbitancy of their Lives, xyo* Land. Gas. No. 3795/j 
His. . /.calous Ende.avour to curb the Exorbitancy of France. 

3. (Cf. Exorbitant A. 4). a. « Exorbitanck 

t b. Di-spo-sition to excectl one’s rights ; excessive 
greed or r.tpacity ; an instance of this {obs.). 

a 1638 Medr IChs. (1672) Gen. Pref, 1 . .am. .fur from in- 
terpreting your Ixivc Exorbitancy. ^ 1633 A. Wilson 7 /i.v. / 
102 'rhe exorbitancy of the new buildings about (lie City. . 
being a shelter for them. x66o W. Simpson Hydro/. Chym. 

8 1 Gout .. roused up from tne exorbitancy of a .spurious 
acid ferment in the ultim.atc digestion. 1674 Gold. Tongue 
vii. (1684) 168 'lliis nion.strous exorbitancy of discourse, 
lyaa Skwkl Hist. Quakers Pref. {tjt)^ 1 . 14 The e.xor- 
bitancies to which some launched out. 1749 Numbers 
in Poet. Comp. 26 One can hardly im.'iginc the Antienls 
could have run into . . E.\orbitaiicie.s in protracting their 
Rhythms. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II, 363 The 
exorbitancy of the Romans swallowing up their neigh- 
bouring n.ations one after another. 1783 Burke AV/. AJfairs 
/«<//<» Wks. 1842 II. 23 A system ot restraint on the exor- 
bitancies of their servants. x79x W. Maxwell in Boswell 
yohnson (183c) I. 381 Who knows any real suiTering.s Ihroin 
love] more than from the exorbilam y of any other passion Y 
1803 WKLi.iNr.TON in Gurw. Dish. II. 386 From the exorbi- 
tancy of that [duty] iu particular levied at Colliin. 1877 
Morlky Crit. Misc. .Ser. 11, 375 Divested of all the exor- 
hitancies of his spirit and his style. 

ZSzorbitant (egzp Jbitant\ a. and ,df. Also 
6 exorbytant, 6-8 exhorbitant, -out. [ad. late 
L. exorhitant-em, pr. pplc. of exorhitdre to go out 
of the track, f. ex- out + orbita wheel-track ; see 
Orbit. Cf. Fr. exorbitant.] A. adj. 

1 1. Leaving a specified track ; deviating from 
a specified ntle or principle. Of remarks, discus- 
sions, etc. : W.ondering from the subject, irrelc- 
v.'int, Obs. 

. *534 Wiiitinton TuUyes Ojffices i. 6540) 46 Suche play as 
is not exorbytant fro the cxercyse of nonesiy. 1399 Brough- 
tons Lit/, ix. 30 A. .government, exorbitant from the mil{[p 
course oflaw and iu.stice. 1667 Topsell Four-/. Beasts i 1673* 
369 Having, .mentioned such a story, it is not exorbitant to 
add in one word other fictions. 1644 Jes.sop Angel of Eph. 
so How exorbitant from this rule the practices of our Pre- 
lates have been. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit {1693) 45 Exor- 
bitarit from the Principles of Nature, 
t b. Projecting, .salient Obs. 

17x4 Derham Astro-iheol, v. v. (1769) 144 [Had the earth 
been square] they must have been . . ret.'irdcd. .by the exor- 
bitant angles. 

2. Deviating from the normal, prescribed, or 
customary track. +a. Of movements, conduct, 
etc. ; Eccentric, erratic, irregular {obs.) 

1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (16261 67 Strong raines to 
hold him in, from all exorbitant courses. 1634 H. L'Estk an(;k 
Chas. t (1655) 35 The Coinmuns when they .see such a 
Blazing-.st.'ir in course so exorbitant . .cannot but look upon 
it. 1673 Lady's Call, 1. 1 1. 5 The vanity of wit.. has no j 


EXOBBITANT. 

where a more free and exorbitant range than in censuring 
and deriding. 

' b. [After use of in Roman Law.] Of 

cases, offences, etc. : Anomalous, not coming within 
the intended scope of a law. Of powers, privi- 
leges, enactments: Abnormal, not ia accordance 
with general principle. 

c 1460 Fortf-Scue Abs. A Lim. Mon. (1714) 47 Wliat suine 
th.iy [the king’s charges] be not like to cxccile, but if. .thcr 
fal a Case over mucli exorbitant. 1394 Hchikf.k Ecil. Pol. 
III. xi. (1611) 114 CauKcs exorbitant, ann such ns their l.'iwes 
had nut proviilcd for. 1675 [cf. 4 a}, a 1734 FiFlding 
Charge to Grand *)ury Wks. 1784 X. 161 'I’he punishment 
. - is fine or imprisontnenl ; mid if the case lx: exorbitant, by 
pillory and loss of cars. 1736 Niu.knt Montesquietis Spir. 
Laws (i 7.';8^ I. n. iii. 19 A magistrate invested with an ex- 
orbitant pow'cr. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 9r»9 
Though life law and the right are ‘exorbitant ’ or ' ec- 
centric’. Ibid. II. 981 They are mere anomalic.s: exor- 
bitant or irregular commands. 

fc. Aberrant from the common type, moii- 
struiis, abnormal. Obs. 

_ 1607 Toi-SEf.L Pour/. Beasts (1673) 358 The colour of Lions 
is generally yellow, for these before spoken of, blatk, white 
and red, are exorliiiant. x66a Gkriukr Prim. 03 ’fhosc 
passions become the originall causes of exorbitant Features 
and Forms. 

t d. Of an insane person or his condition ; Ex- 
travagant, franlic, wild. Obs. 

1667 Phil. 'Prans. 1 1 . 620 Wc found him fa tnodman] some- 
what less exorbitant. 1701 C. Maihkm Mat^.Chr. 111. it. i, 
('852) 358 The wretch coutitiut-d in an exorbitant frame for 
a few d.iys. 

1 3. Forsaking, or apt to forsake, the right path ; 
erring, faulty, transgressing, trespassing. Obs. 

xSSfil .AUDHR 'Prat date 105 Raisand grel derih, cxhorbileiit 
Ag.'iniH 3oiir actis of Parli.amciit. t3. . Sir H. .Sidnkv in 
I'ss/ier’s Lett. u68f') App. 25 That thou, entring into this 
exorbitant Age, in.ayest he. .prepared to shun those courses, 
1603 B. ^iwsoN Wdponew. vi, 1 haue. .Iransgrc.st Ag;iiii.st 
the dignitic of the court. .And bcene exorhitaiit. 11x638 
Mi oe Disc. I'ronK Xw 23 Wks. t. 203 We must resist and 
crush everjj exorhil.mt thought which draws to sill. 1640 
\\\'.\\KyL'Chr, Aloder. 8/2 'i lic very patriarchs and princes 
of GchI’h peciili.ar people w»fre palpably cxorhilant in tliis 
kind. 1649 Mii.imn Fikon. fVef., l‘he people exorbitant 
and excessive in all Ihir inotion.s. 11x716 Blackall VCks. 
(i723> 1 . 98 Ovcr-riilc their exorhitant I’assions. 

4. Exceeding ordinary or proper bounds, a. Go- 
ing to excess in any action or (jimlity. Of action.^, 
appetites, desires, etc. : ICxeessive.iiomoderate. arch. 
Now with .stronger sense: Grossly or fiagrantly cx- 
cc.sRivc. 

i6ai Burton Anaf. Met. i. ii, iii. xi, Appetitc.s both gocKl 
. .if they be moderate, both pernitious if they he exorbil.ant. 
x6a*-'6a'HFYLiN 111.(1673)58/2 They had formerly 

been exorbiiaDl in the worship of Idols. 1659 Wharton 
Disc. Astrol. W’ks. (1683) 165 'I'lie v.KOtbitnnt I’ractice. of 
frcmierjt Blixid-leliitig. '1673 tr. Aloikiavell/s Prime x\\\. 
(Ktldg. 188;) 104 l'*,xr>rbllant mercy has an ill effect. 1719 
J. Rm’H A unsoN Science Connoisseur 147 Some are Kxorbi. 
tnni in the Jb-nises of wliat Thenrmlvcs iVsse.ss. iBoa Palhy 
Nat. I'hcol. XX vi. 1 1826) 389 The exorbitant iiiulliplication 
of MUiif troublesome insects. 1853 Heksltiul Pop. Lect. 
Se. ii. g ft 11S73' 63 'I'he excessive, exorbil.'int pnraig.'ility 
of diffusion of the sun’s light and heat. X871 Browning 
Ba/aust. 282 I'iiey wondered strangers were exorbitant In 
estimation of luinpidrs. 

t b. lOxceeding one’s rights, encroaching. Obs. 
1631 WEEVuR/fwr. Pun. Alou. 790 By the exorbitant aulho- 
ritic of the Pope, this eU-.i tion was liisanulleil. a 1633 
Naunton Pragm, Reg. (Arh.) 45 My Lord of Essex.. was 
so exorhitaiU iu the limit.atiun of the Soveraigu aspect. 

C. Of a price, rate, stipulnliun, demaiul, claim, 
etc. : Grossly excessive. 

1670 R. C'.kk Dise. ‘Trade 24 The Exorbitant Impurilions 
of the King of Detmiark. 1722 Dk Foe Atoll Plunders 
(1840) 845 Nor were hiscondilinn.s exorbitant. 1729 Fkank- 
i.iN Ess. Wks. 1840 II. ?f;5 1 'o restrain men from giving and 
reccivinR exorbitant interest. 1781 (jin/ioN Deel A /• H. 
xlvi. 721 He exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tributes. 
1836 W. Irving III. 159 The Indiaim. .naised the 
wrice of horses to an exorljit.inl r.ate, x86o KiNtwLEY Afise. 

II . 20$ The landlord can obtain an exorbitant rent. 1873 
owEir Plato led. 2) 1 . 385 The informers. .are far from 
ciiig vxorhitani in their (Icinmids. 1879 M. Arnold Irish 

Catholicism Mixed Ess. 126 'I’o .advance pretensions the 
most exorbitant. 

d. Of jiower, wealth, etc. : Overgrown, enor- 
mous, excessive, arch. 

1648 Nicholas /’n/o j (Camden) 1 . 1 16 , 1 hold Lord jermins 
. .power as va.st and exorbil.'int, 1693 Lim:ke Edur. # 7 An 
exorbitant fortune, c 1771 J. Kleiciu’R Cheek iy. Wk«. 1795 

III . X2 Your favourite doirlrines. .would Io:'>e their exorbitant 
inHuence. x8i6 F. H. Naylor Hist. Germany I. i. ix. 362 
Prescribing bounds to the e.vborbilant power of Austria. 

e. Of a material object, an outline, or surface ; 
Disproportionately large, excessive in any dimen- 
.sion ; in mod. use, outrageously or extravagantly 
large. Alsoyf^'. arch. 

1662 Gehuirr Prim, o Tho ;c exorbitant Chimncy-Shaftn. 
1667 E. Cha M her 1. AVNE St. Gt. Brit.y m. x. (1743)228 The 
exorbitant extent and compass of Parishes. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 382/1 ”, he exorbitant and over-burnt Wick in 
a caudle. 1709 Saciikvkrell . ierm . 15 Aug. 15 Thi-s Over- 
grown, this Exorbitant Sinner. 17x1 Shaetrsh. Charac, 11. 
iv. ( t737> 11 . 303 Its chief Bulk lieing compos’d of two exor- 
bitant Muscle*!. «fl43 c: AKLY1.F Past. A Pr. (1858)169 With 
exorbit.'itu brcast-jiin. 1863 (tKO. Eliot R&mota (1680) I. 
5 'I'he v.xorhitanl line of the Pilti [palace] roof [at Florence] 
is Jiiddei) fioni San Miniato. 

t B. sb. One who or something which excectls 
proper limits. Obs. rare. 
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>6s6 W. ScLATER A‘.r/. a Thiss. (1699) 977 Howsoeuer 
f.xorbitants bKhniiCii theniNcIues, they [Brethren] yet should 
l onrinuc in weMoing, >654 II. L’Esikanok CAajt. / (1655) 
.-i; His Majesty .. deiiianJcd justice against those ex* 
orhitatits. a 1714 M. Hknry IVks. I. tjsTiie most, .during 
exorI;iitiintsof.in ungoverned tongue. 

Szorbitantly ^ci'z^’jbitdntli), [f. prec. 

+ -ly 2 .] In an exorbitant manner or degree; at 
an exorbitant rate. 

a 1635 SiiuiES Ser$n. John xiv. n Affections are.. raised 
up iticgularlv and exorbitantly. x668 Clakenix^n Con- 
temfl. Vs. 'Iracts (1797) 6134 Using the power.. so exorbi- 
tantly. 1693 CoNcjKuvK^ Double Dealer iii. x, 'I'hc old fat 
ftiol th-it paints so exorbitantly. 1711 VimL Sacheverell 20, 

I know you to be exorbii.-uitlj' wicked. 1837 Syd. Smith 
Let. Wks. 1850 11 . 257/1 Incomes, .exorbitantly 

and absurdly great. ^ 1864 Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. 1 1 1 . 220 , 1 get 
plenty of crc.Tin» quite good, paying for it exorbitantly. 

Ezorbitata (cgzp ibit^it), v. Ohs. or arch. [f. 

I .. exorhitiU- ppl, stem of exorbitdre ; see EX' 
oiiniTANT.] intr. To deviate from the usual course ,* 
to St my. 

1600 Aur. Aubot K.xp. Jonah 1 16 Wc arc re.idy to exorbi- 
t.ile. 1643. IhiVNNE .SV/'. Fo'.ner Pari. i. (ed. 21 5 I’hc Law 
. .ought to bridle him [the King] when he exorbiiates from 
the Law. 1643 IIuntkn Treat. Mona*\hy \.vf. < 16891 m8 
If one exorl)it.Tlc, the power of re.str.nint. .should be in the 
rest. 1651 Smith in Fullers Abel Rediv. 572 Such a‘i least 
c.vorbilaie l//'/»//tv/exoribilatel from the lJoctnue..ur the 
t?hurch of Koine. 1671 H. SiunBE Reply 31 When other 
Mens Flatteries did thus Exorhiiatc, etc. 

b. Of heavenly bodies: To deviate from the 
usual orbit ; to follow an erratic course. 

1693 UiiNTLEV Atheism viii. 12 'J’hey would .. sometimes 
have cxoi'biiaied lieyoiul the distance of .Saturn. 1747 Her- 
\ FY II. 231 *] ne heavenly Ixulies would e.vorbitatc into 

wild confusion. 18x7 Colehiih.e Lit. 22 To dcitcribe 
the c.irLh as in imminent danger of e.\orbitating. 

Hence f Bxo rbitating N'h a. 

2631 I.iruoow Trnv. 487 No inference can prye, nor 
strange illation prooue, In your exorbitating {printed exor- 
biiatilingj br.iincs. iiiy period I did mooue. 1644 IIlnton 
I'iud, Treat. Montnxhy vii. 55 i'arliumeni (is), .bound to 
resist, .the destruction of lihcrtics, liy exorbitating Princes. 
1659 K. Mohe fmmott. .9/0// 1 16621 175 Kathor the work of 
Art then of exorbitating Nature. 

Szorbitation (eg/p.ibit/“i'Joii\ [ad. L. ^.v- 

ifrhitiUfdn’cm, n. of action f. cxorhlldre : see Ex- 
oiiitiT.xTb:.] Deviation from the usual path or 
track : an instance of the same. 

a 1698 Prestos /\'e7o On't. (1634) 2».xj If there he an exor- 
bitniion of the is not siniight. 1631 R. IIyitfi.o 

Pi>, tr. .Sal'b, 172 ’J he e.\orbitatIou of disr iplinc. 1635 ILiV- 
Hierarch, i. tr They arc. .an Kxorbitation and bring- 
iag out of Square. 1847 1 'Jk Oi'incly Wks. 11862^ VIL 
76 No deliijcraliye body woulo less have tolerated such 
philosophic exorbilations front public business. 

Exorcise: see Kxokcizi*. 
t Ezorcision. Ohs. rare. [f. cxornscy Ex- 
ORClZli 2;. f -lox.] -■ Exokcimm. 

150a (h-l. Crysfen Men i\V. dc W. 1506) 1. ii. 13 .And th.Tt ' 
K .as now of the i: \i.ircy.‘:yon, * I 

Exorcism (cks^hsiz’m, egzp'jsiz’m). Fonns : ' 
5-7 exorcUmo, :4 5 exorsism. 6 exorcysme, ; 
cymo), 5 - oxorciam. [.id. late L. exo/rism-tfs. '• 
a. lacl. dr. i^opxifffsos, f. i^opKi(€ty : .see E.XORC'ize. 
l>f. Fr. c.xorcisme. \ 

III this .and the related words Jolinson .aiul nearly all later ' 
Diets, mark the stress t/n the first syllable ; Imt llic second 1 
j)ronuiK iiition ir, often heard, esp. in exorcize^ which other- i 
wise is li.able to confusion with /■.ivmV.] \ 

1 . The action of exuicizing or expelling an evil j 

spirit by adjuration or the ix*iforniaiicc of certain : 
rites; an in.stance of this. i 

P In first quol. misused for e.ron is/. 

13.. E.K.Allit.V. 1>. 1579 Sorsers & exorslr-mus it fele ■ 
such clcrke.s. c 1450 Castle Hd, Li/e St. Cuthh. <.SuiT(:c.si 
3815 Be jn* vertu of exorcisme. Ord. Cryslen Men ■ 

iW. de W. 15061 I. ii. 14 And that sutTyseth :ls now of the : 

exorcysme ft talhecysme. 1550 V lron Codlv .Saiyngs KiZ/t) i 
44 Yc did give your names, & began to he ground willi ! 
fastinges & exorcymts. 2641 Milton J//orni. i. 11851) 3 : 
Then was I'aptisme chang’d into a kind of cxorcisnie. 
2750 WAKitUKroN Doetr. Croce 11. v. Wks. fiHn) VIII. 336 ' 
lo evince ilicsc great Truths, seems to have Ijccn the end j 
tiolh of Possr.ssioii.s and of the Exurci.sins. z8z8 BvkuN j 
Ch. liar. IV. xxiv, 7*hc sjicclres whom no exorcism can 
bind. 2856 Mrs. Bbow’ninc Aur. Lei^h 11. 879 An exorcism j 
against the devildom W'liich plainly held me. 2B79 F'akrak 
Si. Paul\. 492 The calm authoritative exorcism restored 
the broken h.iriiioriy of lier being. 

t b. improperly. 'J*he action of calling up spirits; 
the ceremonies observed for that jiurjiosc; con- 
juration. Ohs. 

1430 Lvnr;. Citron. Troy i. v. But inoste she wrought by 
nyciomancyc With exorsi^mes and conjuracioiis. 1393 
SiiAKS. 2 Ifcn. FI, I. iv. 5 Will her T.a(Iyship behold and ) 
hc.aru our Exortisines? 160a Di-kker Sniiromastix 183 
'I'liis ghost of 'lucca . . w.as raised up liii print) by new Ex- 
onismes. nzfisa J. Smith .Sel, Disc. ii. 37 This root of 
MUiersiiiion . . branched forth . . into m.agic and exorcisms. 

2 . A formula employed in exorcizing. 

iS 5 ® Balk .^pol. 23 h, I foifnd an olde liishopfies ordy- 
nary or IjoV.e of tht?ir exorcismes for church halowingcs, etc. 
2652 IIcdiKKs l.es'iath. iVj xliv. 339 'Die same Kxorci.sinc is 
i-eptaied oiue inoic. 1752 Smtu crtt Per. Pic. (177/)' I. 
xx,\iv. Morg.an. .began to utter exorcisms with great 
devotion 2755 Young Centaur 117571 IV. vi. 251 Here, 
tlien, I sh.ill begin my exor :isin. Its words must bi strange 
and barbarous, suited to the occasion. x8i6 ScoiT A nth. 
xsv, t oriified with . . as many exorcisms as his memory could 
recover, he advanced. 


t b. An imprecatory oath. Ohs. 

2602 Holland Pliny 11 . 22^ That prescript forme ot e.vor* 
cisme, whereby the two Deed, lioth the father and sonne, 
betooke tbemselues to all the hellish furies. 

II once Szorol*mftl ft., pertaiuiiig lo, or of the 
nature of, exorcism. 

1887 Fortn. Rev. May 740Thee.Yorct.sm.al practices of the 
clergy. 

E*xoroi:sory, a. [f. exorcise^ Exorcize + -ory.] 

Ser\'ing to exorcize. 

z8^ K. If owARp R. Reefer xUv, I'he cxnrcisory c.antation 
of the previuus night. 

Exorcist (c'ks^Jsist, egzp’isist). Forms : 4 - 6 
ezoroiste, (6 exoroiste), 6 - exorcist, [ad. laic 
1 ... exorcista, ad. (ir. k^opkiarfiii f. i^opici(uv : see 
Ekoucizk. Cf. E'r. exorciste^ One who exorcizes. 

1. One who drives out evil spirits by solemn 
adjiir.ation, etc. 

238. WvcLiv/lT7jrxix. 13 .Sunniieof the lewis exorcistis, or 
coniureris. 2649 Sei.df.n Latos Eng. 1. .x. (17 39' iS Exor- 
cists, that scrvcTl todispi»sjM;ss such as were possessed by the 
Devil 2774 Pknnant Tour Scot, in 177?. 344 Thu exorcist 
was called in to drive uwuy thc.se evil Genii. 2853 IT. 
Kogkrs F.cL Faith 86 .A dumb demon, awaits to find a 
voice, .at the summons of an exorcist. 

transf. 2877 ‘ Rita * Vivienne, iii. viii, Hard work Is the 
best e.xorcist for dark hours and ]>ainful memories. 

b. Spec. The third of the four lesser orders in 
{ the Kom.an Catholic C'hureh. Cf. Bknut. 
j 1560 Bkcon Cater h. Wks. (1564) 462 a The exorcistc must 
j cast out devils, & s.ay unto the |»copIe, that all siiche as 
: wyll not commuiiic.atc, must dvnartc fi go awiiye. 2579 
J Fl’LKK Iteskins' Pari. 245 Acolytes, cxerdsies, rc.adcrs, 

: etc. 264a Jf.h. 'J'avi/iu fpisc. (16471 174 Thu ofiice. .of an 
; exorci.st. [lsJ no way dependent on the office of a deacon. 
1^4 I .ingauu a ngloSax. Ch. ( 18581 1 . iv. 133 We soon meet 
, . with, .exorcists, .th-r-sc were ordained. 

+ 2. One w'ho calls or pretends to call up spirits 
: by magical rites. Oh.s. 

I 260X SiiAKs. Jul. C. II. i, 32^ Thou like an Exorcist, hast 
. conjur'd vp My mortified Spirit. z6ai Buuion ,4nat. Met. 
j I. iii. 111. (1651' ttiiThc knavish impostures of Juglers,E.\or. 
i cists, Mass- Priests and Mountekanks. 

I 3. Comh. 

j 1606 SYLVEsrF.R Du Farias 1 1 , iv. 1. 454 Davkl'i! sacred 
j Ditty. . Exorcist-like ch.ic’t Nature’s cruel lux;. 

Hence Szorol'stical a., of or pertaining to an 
; exorcist or to an exorcism. 

I 1664 H. Mokk Myst. Iniq. xviii. And uses an F.xorcistical 
form for the ejecting. 274^52 Bi*. J.,avjngton Kntiius, Me- 
j ihod. Sf / 'apists lit. ( 1 754) 1 85 A rare I ristance of ICxorcistic.al 
i Virtue. 2897 W. G. K.xcursum 0/ Village Curate 128 
I Exorcist ical, nccroinantir.al and demonological r.harm.s, 

' SzorciSfttiO]l (cks/usaizr^ijanb Forms; 4 
: oxorcisacioun, -zaoion, exoraisacion, -oyon, 

I -tiou, 6 exorcysaoyoti, 6 - exoroisatiou. [f. next 
■f ATION.] The action of exorcizing; i.c. a. of 
driving out evil s])irits by adjuration, etc. ; fb. of 
calling up spirits by magic. 

2371S Bakbour liruce iv. 750 Throu cxorcizaciones, To ger 
spintis to thame apcii'. <^x|B4 CiiAircKR If. Fame iit. 173 
(hd witches, sorccresse.s, 1 hat iiseti e.xorsisations. 250a 
Ord. Crysfen Men (W. de W. 15061 1. ii. 13 And do that 
M»lt:mpnyle of exorcysacjron.^ 2563 87 Foxk y/. .V .1/. (1596) 
467/2 Tliu l.KXTke of cxurcisalioit . . which i.s sprinkled in ihe 
chiirch. 11 . Mokk .Myst. Inia. xviii. The Priest’s Kx- 

or<:izalion in the Names of Owl. .docs not excuse him from 
I he guilt of Enchantment. 2684 I. Mathkk Remark. Pro- 
vid. 11856) 183 I'o cure diseases, and drive .away evil .spirits 
by. .exorcizaiions, etc. 2749 52 Bi*. Lavin«;ton Enthus, 
Method, tjr Papists tii. 1175^ ut Ills l)ctter Friends, .h.avc 
inserted a Prayer in the Office of F.xorcization.^ 2858 Kank 
.■fret. F.xpL u. XXV. 252 My promised cxorclsatioii of the 
demon in his .stomach. 

Exorcise, -ise (e ks/js.9iz, v. Also 

Ci exoraieo. [(?ad. Vr. exordse-r,) ad. late E. ^-jt- 
orfhdre, ad. fir, ilopiel^ttv. f. out I upKos oath. 

Owing peril, to association with exercise, the .spelling -ise 
is now almost universal ; the better form €!xore/ze i.s marked 
in most Diels, as obsolete.] 

1. Irans, To drive aw.ay (an evil spirit) by the 
invocatitin or u.se of .some holy name ; to call forth, 
expel. CoiisC from, out of. 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries All v.ayne craftye scyeiices, 

. . fxoreysyngc, incaulyngc it cimiuryngge. 1711 Steki k 
sped. No. 141 f 6 Sotnethiiig. . in this Comedy, .wauls lo 
he exorcised more than the Witches. 2850 AFr.s. Jameson 
Leg. Monast, Ord. 118631 21 'IViuched him on the shoulder 
with his staff and exorcised the demon. 1870 Glai>ktonk 
Glean. IV. vi. s<.»2 The sfiirit which devised ir, i.s not i“.xor- 
ci.sed, either from the pnc.sthuoil or the rural population. 

2. To clear (a person or place) of evil spirits ; 
to purify or set free from malignant influence.s. 

1^5 E VKLVN Mem. (18571 1 . 178 They were, .exorcised at 
tlieir Tintcriiig the church wdth ahiind.ance of ccrcnionics. 
27x2 A[U)1.S(.)N .Sped. No. H0F5 'J'he Knight, .ordered all 
the Apartments to be flung o|jen, and exorcised by his 
L'haplain. 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 2362 Exorcise his heart 
So long pos.sest. 2806 W. J.w Christian Contemplated ix. 
292 This joy exorcises a man, of carnal affection. 2848 
T.vn'oN Uarrddw. ix. 291 Muttering hymns, monks huddled 
together. . a.s if to exorcise the land of a demon. 

3. To call Upon (an evil spirit) with a solemn 
asseveration; to adjure. Also, lo conjure up. 
Now rare, 

25R4 R. .Scot Disem*. Witcher, xv, xii. 412 , 1 doo conjure 
and I doo cxorci.ic you, by (lie father, hy the sonne, and by 
the Hoi y-ghoHt. .that, .you doo come unto me. 2649 R. 
Hodges Plain. Direct. 8 His daily exercise ix to exorci.se 
or adjure, lyjt Nbal Hist, Punt. (1822) 1 . 44 The devil 
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was exorcised to go out, and enter no more into him. 1848 
Mrs. Jamkhos Saer. ty Leg Art \ 1850)406 Having exorcised 
the dragon in the name of Him who was horn of a virgin. 

transf. 28. . De Qi/incisv Whs. (1871) XVI. i6 Secrets of 
age.s remote from each othei have been exorcized from the 
accumulated .shadows of centuries. 

Hence Bsozoiitd ppl. a$ Bxoroliement, the 
action of exorcizing; exorcizing influence. Bx- 
oroiser (also b-7 exoroisor), one who exorcizes. 
Bzoroiilng vbl. sh, and ppl. a. 

11 . Moke A/yst. Inh. xviii, 'i'he derivation or distri- 
bution of these Kxon:izcd Elements into several Siipersti- 
lioiis u.se.s. 2679 Pt/LLKH Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 905 Never, , 
aiioling any with cxorci.sed oil. .till, etc. lyto FashionMe 
Follies 1 . 102 He . . was Ijccume sensible to the exorci.se* 
inciil of h/>ly water. 1873 T-. Wallace Fair Cod vii. ii. 45a, 
1 .am not an evil .spirit, to fly the c.\orcisement of thy bell, 
sjoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) i. ii. 12 Hut for 
the good understanding the which is cxorcUer that is to be 
noted. <22806 Horsley Serm. (1810) 1 . x. 230 Things that 
they had seen dime . . by professed exurcisers. ^ 2620 Bp. 
Hall Apol. Brmonhts § 45 'J'heir anoylings, their exorciz- 
ings. 2^ More Myst. Iniq. xviii, Of the Enchanting 
or Exorcizing of Water [etc.]. 1827 T. L. Peacock Alelin- 
court i, I'he invariuble exorcising appuratu.s of a large 
venison pasty. 

Exorcise, sh. rare. [f. piec. vb.] 'I'he action 
of Ihe vb. Exoiu-'IZR. 

1863^ TiioRNut'KY True as .Steel 11 . 107 Let us drink to the 
exorcise of the evil spirit of treachery. 

i'Exo*rd, z>. Ohs.~*^ [ad. I.. exord-Irl: see 
Kxouuidm.] intr. To begin. 

2613 in R. C. Table Aiph. (cd, 3). 

Exordial (eg //7 jdialL [f* D- fxon/i-um + 
•AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
exordium ; introductory. 

2689 .SirT. Bkow'NK (.Vir. Mor. (1756) 127 I’o uiidurv.a 1 uc 
that, unto which this is but cxi>rdml. 2752 Tom.v.son Ram- 
bler No. 158 F 11 If the exordial verses of IToincr be com- 
]>.arcd with the rest of the poem. 2846 Sir W. Hamilton 
Diss, in Reiti's IVh.t. 905 But it w’oiild seem in general, that 
the c.Yordial movement is aKo the central movement. 

t£xo*rdiate, zt. Oh.f. [I. L. exoniCum + 
-ATE’’.] it/lr. 'I’o utter an exordium, begin. 

2594 y.ephcria xxxix. in Arb. Garner V. S3 If .. she .. 
Coinm.ancl thee not to peace, ere thou exordiulc 1 

’I' Exo'rdinary, tt. Ohs. [l\i\’prcfl + Or- 

dinary.] J-XTRAORDINARY. 

2602 I^KACON iSt Walker Spirits ty Divcls 233 ’I'lio ap- 
prooued priuiledgeof any exorditmrie power from the l^ird. 

(I Exordium (eg//^jdi/>in). /’/. exordiums, ex- 
ordia. [L. exordium, f. exordiri to begin, f. ex- + 
ordiri lo begin.] The beginning of anything ; 
esp. the introductory part of a discour.se, treatise, 
etc. ; ‘ the jiioemial part of a comi)ositioii ’ (J.). 

1 * 53 * Ei.vot I xiv, Onely they lackeplensauntfourme 
of begyniiyiig, c.'illcd in luliii Exordium.] 2581 Marheck 
lik, if Salt. <i 515 .S;unl I\iutc. .doelh witli agodly/'.'.r<»«/i«;/i 
touch the ariogancie of ilu: fal.^e AiK>stIes._ i59aI)kayu}N 
Idea 533 .Some . . With Flames and Lightnings their Exor- 
diums paint. 2649 Sf.ldln /.rmv Eng. 11. Pref. 11739) 2, 1 
shall consider thr.in jointly, as in way of Exordium lo the 
rest. 1736 Wk.s I /,/’/. in Cray's /Wm 11775) 11 My poor 
little Eclogue, .h.as been coiidemiud. .an exordium of about 
sixteen lines ;ihsuhiltly cut oil. 2838 Dickkn.s A’// A..V/cX'. 
iii, Willi this cx-ndium. .Nick li by took a newspaper from 
his m-ckel. 2850 Grote Creeic 11. Ivil (1862' V. 133 .Mki- 
hiades .started up forthwith —his iinp.atici]ce breaking foo.se 
from the, formalities of an exordium. 

Exordize (cks^XidiMz), 7A rare. [f. ExorI)T-um 
+ -izr..J inlr. To make an exordium; to begin. 
2887 .Sat. A’ri'. 23 Apr. 5ti6 Mr. Syiiiotis .. cxovdi/c.s with 
the wonls ‘ 1 have ever held ’ etc, 

t Exordy. Ohs. Anglicized f. KxoRDiiisr. 

6 1430 I.YiK.. Dochas \H ;i,ss4) 16; a, Willi an exordye 
her lo diffiiine. — Hors, Skepe, 4 ' (/*. (Roxb.) 14 With an 
cxo^'c of liityn he ilide thus expresse, Veste purpurea, etc. 

i’ExOTe, YA Ohs. [ad. {..exor dre, f. ex‘ (see 
Kx- pref^) •(■ ordre to entieat.] trans. To be- 
seech, ])rcvail upon by entrealy ; ^ KxouaTE. 

.‘598 ’I’oftk Alba {1880) 54 E.xorde, dcsirde, iiilreated, 
they’lu not be. 

t Exo'm, V. Ohs. Also 5 exourn. [.ad. I., ex- 
orn-dre, f. r.r- (sec lix- fref.^) \ orndre to adorn.] 
trans. To adorn, cmbellisli ; = Kxornate v. 

/.' 2450 Alironr Saluacioun 1167 Twelve luonnceux oucr 
st*x greccs Salomones throne exournod. 2509 HAWF=;s/Vi.t/. 
Pleas. 37 Vet Elocusion . . The mater exorneth right well, 
r *555 Hari’siukld Divone Hen. i V// (18781 115 With long 
painted superv.arancail words t-xomed. 2609 T. Higgonk 
in 'P. Morton Ameio. 1 lames Gretzer. .hath cxonicd it with 
a -spcciall encumion. 

ExO'niater fp^c. Ohs. [ad. L. exormiM/Sy 
pa. pplc. of exomdre : see prec.] Adorned. 

2509 Hawfjs Past. Pleas, xii. i, Whan the matter is 
founde by invencyon. .And by clocucyons famous dcreues 
Icxornale well. 

t ExOTnate^ v. Ohs. [f. ppl. stem of li. exor- 
ndre ; see Kxoun.] trans. To adorn, embellish. 

1539TAVKKNKK Card, Wysed, 11. 17 b, Gods property® i.s, 
to giu-nyshe and exoriiate the offyee of the magistral and 
rulers. 25519 L. Lfavn Pilgr. Pr. (160^) 30 Nature was 
alw.aycH dcsiromr .to exornatc and bcautific her sclfc with 
knowledge. 25I9 Puttrnham Eng. Poesie ii. (Arb.) 142 
Their hemimeris or halfc footc seriied , . lo licwtific and 
exornatc the verbe. 2656-82 in BLOURr Glossogr. 

*{* SxonUl*ti01i« Ohs. [ad. L. e.xorndtion‘em 
(used Rhct, by Cicero and Comihcius)| n. of action 
f. exormre : see ExoRH.] 
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The action of adorning, the condition of being 
adonied ; decoration, embellishment. Also, an 
instance, method, or means of embellishment ; an 
adornment. Chiefly Rhct. 

<548 UDALi./iVasw. Par, Luke Pref. 3a, The painted col- 
ours, and exoriix^ions of Retliorike. T. Wilson Rhet. 

90 £xornaciun is a Kor^iousse hcautifi^ge of the tongue 
with horowed wordcs. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. U6ia) 331 
For the greater reuereiice and cxuniation of the present 
solemnity. 16x4 Gag for PoPf. 14 In the Orch.’ird.s. .(unongiil 
other exnrnations and furnitures of comelines, they haiic 
whole trees of .Sauine. a 1640 J ackson Creed xi. xlvi. Wks. 
XI. 364 Artificial exoriuitions, or words more choice than 
such as spring out of the matters handled. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst, Rnet. 2vi Many times repeating, .but yet with other 
words, .and exurnalions. 

t ZSzOTnatory, a. Obs. [f. L. exormre : see 
Exounate V. and -ory ] Concerned with adorn- 
ment. 

Tomlinson Kenou's Pis/, •jen The Exomatory Art. 

fExoTnify, v. [f. Exokn + -■i)i‘’Y.] 

trails. T(} deck or giirnish. 

16x3 in R. C. t able A/pk, (ed. 3I. 

Exorrhiaol, -ous: see K\o-frtf. 
t ExO'xt, V. Obs. [f, L. exorP ppl. stem of 
exorn L f. ex- (see Kx- preP ) t- oriri to arise.] 
intr. 'J’o spring up, issue Ibrlh. 

r(i40o C’w. .Uj/.v/. ( i8.|t) 107 Alle myn Aungellys ..crye 
that grace to miiii myghte exorte. 

Exort(e, obs. form of ICxhort. 

Exortacion, -ation, ubs. ff. Exhortation. 
t ZiXO'rtion. Obs. [f. as if a<l. L. *exorlmt-efn, 
n. of action f. c.xorJri'. see Exort.] The action 
of ari.sing or ;of a le.tf ) emerging ; the jioint of 
emergence. 

1657 Pomlinson lienoiPs Dhp. 382 Its fruits, .erupt aboiH 
the c.vorliun of its lenfes. 

t SxO'rtive, Obs.-^' [ad. L. f. 

exorirt', see Exort.] Pertaining to the rising of 
the sun or to the east. 

i6s6-8x in Blount Glossegr. 1730 6 in P,\ii.i:y i folio'. 
tExO'rtnre. obs. rare. [f. E. type 
f. cxorh l yiix Exout'.] Rise, origin. 

1578 pANisrEK Man t. 21 Whiche fprocessc.sj rising 
also from the sides of the Vcrtcl.«rcs, do erect ilicir exortuie 
iipwardu.s. Ibid. i. 32 l''riua (the ridge of Ilium]., flow 
l.|gaim;ntc..s, and the exorlure of these Muscles, that con- 
stitute the lintt<)« kcs. 

Exoscopic : sec Exo- pnf. 
t Exo’sculate, V. Obsr « [f. ])pl. stem of L. 
cxoscnldrJ. f. e.v- (sec Ex- pref.^) + osatldn to kiss, 
f. osi'ul-um a kiss.] irnns. 'fo kiss heartily, 

1570 in I.KvtN.s Manip. 1633 d in Cockeuam. X7ax 1800 
in Bailey. 

t Exoscula'tion. Obs. [ad. E. exosculdtidiu 
eiftf n. of action f. (xosculdn : see prcc.] 

1 , The .action of 'exosculnting' ; a he.arty kiss. 
«iS6o Wvxxi’A Diapl. Pop. Muss u6;i7.» 29S, I passe over 

your. .geniiHft.xions. and exoscul.'ilions. 1653 .Svarkk /V/ w. 
ArW. (iCfjj* sva Asking him forgiveness, .which St. James 
exure.iM'id by prayer for him, and cxosciilation. 

2. Anal. Arijisfomo.sis. 

1634 T. JoilN.soN tr. Par.y.^ ('hirurg. ill. .xi. 116781 64 Press- 
ing the blood on boili sides . . until you .shall fiml the exos- 
culation of llie.se vessels. 

ExoBkoletal, -on : stV Exo- pret\ 

Exosmic (eksfrzmik), <1. [f. CJr. €^<v (see Exo-) 
+ (see Exos.mosi.s ) 4 -ic.] M..)f or belong- 

ing to Exosmosk’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Exosxnose (cksfzmJns). Physics and Phys. 
[a. Fr. exosmoscy formed by Dutroclut as if ad. 
mod.L. e . X ( ltmi > s / s : sec next. Cf. Eni)o.s mo.se, 
Osmose.] -■ next. 

1838 Edin. yrul. Science IX. 104 Thi.s action M. Dutro- 
rhet calls exosmose or inijmlse ou/wards, from the (ircek 
words cf oul and uxrfio^, .in impulse. 1875 Dauwin Pi - 
sectiv. PI. V. R2 riic inip.Tinnenl of the leaves may be attri- 
buted to injury from cxosino.se. 

/ig. z888 j. Jacoijs Hidpai xxxvi, There was an exos- 
niose of ideas and t.des between the litcr.Ttc and illiterate. 
ExOBmOSiS (tksf>7,int>«’sis}. Physics and Phys. 
[mod.L. (qna.si-(.Ir.), f. Gr. vsee Exo-) + d/ir/xoy 
pushing; » Exohmohe. Cf. F,ni.)o8Mohts.] 

The pa.ssage of a fluid * outwards’ through a 
porous septum, to mix with external fluid. 

1839 Toni) Cycl. Anat. II. 98/2 There is then a current of 
. .exusmosi.y wTiich enters it [the bladder]. 1874 Jonf-s 
S iF.v. Pathol. Anat. 406 The inen.strual, and hi^morrhoidal 
discharge, is rather analogous to the process of exosmosis. 

ExOBlIlOtic ( ck«^zin/rtik). [f. as jircc. on Gr. 
analogies ; cf. anastomosisy anastonwtic!\ ‘ Re- 
lating to exosmosc’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Exosperm, -spore, -sporous : see Exo- pref, 
SxOBBate (eks|p‘.s/;'>t), v, [f. L. exossdP ppl. 
stem of exossdre to deprive of the bones, i.ex- (see 
Ex- preP) + AW-, os bone.] irans. To deprive of 
bones ; f to cause (fruits) to gro'lr without stones. 
Hence Bzo ’seated ppl. a. Exos8a‘';;loa (of fruits) 
(see qviots.). 

1731 1800 lUif.iiY, /T. ivw.m/c, i8a8 Landoh / wwi*-. Cwr. 
(18461 II. a Signor Flavio .. reathe-s Florence, eviscerated, 
exossated. s6a6 Bacon Sylva $ 854 Marg, notcy Experi- 
ment .Solitary touching Kxossation of Fruits. x66o Shak- 
ROCK Vegetables 138 Another experiment is the exossation 
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of fruit, or causing to grow without atones or core. 1703 
Art's tmprav. p. xxiii, Exossation of Fruit, 
t Sxo*BB 6011 B« Obs. rar 4 -\ [f. L. exoss-ts 
boneless (f. ex- (see Ex- pref.^) + oss-, os bone) 

+ -KOUR ; after osseous. Roncless. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 111. xiil 137 Snailes, a soft 
and exosseoua animal. 

tSxO'BteV. Antiq. Obs. [ad. E. exostra^ a. 
Gr. s^oiarpa (f. ef (see Ex- pref.'P) + 6 iBU\v to 
thrust).] A hanging bridge aiicienily used by be- 
siegers ; also (see quot. from lllount). 

J. Sanford tr. Agrippas Van. Aries 33 b, Yc engins 
railed. .Exosfers. i65i6'8s Blount Clossogr , E.tos/cr^ an 
ancient Engine for war; now used for a Petard to blow ojicn 
a Fort or (late. i69a-i;^33 in Culls. 

Exostome : see Exo- pref. 
t ExO’BtOBBted, ///. ri. Obs. In 8 exhosto- 
aatod. [f. as next t -ate + -el» *.] AtTected with 
exostosis ; • = ExostoRKD. | 

1758 J. S. Le Pran's Obscn>. .Surg. (1771) l.iijb, It w'as j 
carious, and c‘xhosto.H.Ttcd. | 

ExOStOBBd (eksfi’iitDuzd', ///. a. [ad. Fr. cx- M 

0. stosJf f. e.xostosc Exosrosi.s : sec -Ei)*.] j 

1 . Affected with exostosis. 1 

1758 J. .S. Le Pratt's Observ. Surg. (\ip) 96, I.. found j 
the. .sixth of the true Ribs, .cvoslosed. Ibid. 320 You may ■ 
see. .an exosiosed Ridge. 1766 JosTAMONn in P^/ 7 . Traus. j 
J .Y^l. 2711 An entire tibia, cxosto.scd and c.tiious. | 

2 . Having an external bony covering ; - Exo- j 
SKELETAL, rare. i 

1887 K. D. Cope Origin 0/ the Fittest 46 The cartil.igi- i 
nous, osseous, and e.xosto.sf:d..cliar.Tclers distinguish oilier- ■ 
wise nearly allied genera. i 

IlSzOBtOBis (ekiy«tr>u‘itis). [mod.L., a. Gr. j 

t^btTTOJffts (Galen) outgrowth of bone, f. (s(‘e } 
Ex- pref -) + boriov bone.] I 

1 . Path. a. The formation of bone on another j 

bone, or on some other structure in the body, i 
b. cotter. A bony tumour found upon a bone or 1 
cartilage. ! 

a. 1604 AiiiCRNETHY .^urg. Obscrf. 32 I'uniours growing | 
neiir, and compressing the surface of Ihhios, frcqiienl ly oc- | 
casion a degree of exostosis. 

b. 1736 Fkkke in PhiL Tram. XM. 369 It may be said j 
to come under the I lenoinination of an F..H<>stosis. 1783 \V. 1 
Ili.HK.KUKM Cimirt. Hist. 4 * Cure Pis. xi. Except soimi cxiis- 
to>e< of the vertebra; of the thorax. 1839 'I’ooo Cycl. Anat. , 
II. 220/2 Kxosto.sis appears most frequently on the ui>per i 
j.TW. 1868 Darwin . Jwfwr 6* /’/. II. vii. v j Bony exostome'. ; 
on the legs (of a horse] caused by too imicli travelling on | 
h.ard rourls. 

2 . Pol. * A discasetl condition in plants, in 
which hard masses of wood are produced, iirojcct- 
ing like warts or tumours from the main stem or 
roots’ ( AW. 1S66). 

EzOStotic (eks;;sq;‘tik), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-OTR'.] Of or pertaining to exostosis; of the 
nature of an exostosis. 

1836 1 ‘OKO Cycl. Aunt. I, 460/1 We djsHngiii.sh a mxle 
from a truly exostolic growth by llic rapidity <*f its forma- , 
tion. *875 II. Walton Pis. Eyes 35 Exostolic .spicuhe. 

t Ezostracism (ek-s^yslrasiz’m). Obs. [ad. i 

Gr. i^ofTTpaKiofjibsy f. i^oar^Ki^uv : see next.] » I 

O.STUACISM. * 

[ii|8o Nomih Plutarch (1676' 27.4 Ostr.'icismon, or K.\os. ' 
Iracismon, w.ts no ordinary punishment for any fauli com- : 
milled 1 . 1617 'F. I .vdyat in Usshers Lett, i r6H(J> f,S 'I'hcmi- ' 
.sto«:lc.s's expulsion or cxoslracism from Athens. 1697 Bi;n i - ! 
x.v.'i F.p. ThcnthtO\.le$ 183 The Ixittcrs had a worse j 

exosi racism than their author. 1699 — 89 Banish’d 

. . by way of Ex ostracism. j 

ExOBtracise (eksp-slrasoiz), V. [ad. Gr. | 

o<STpaf<i(tiVj f. (see Ex- prefA) + baTpaKl^fiv to \ 
Ortraoize.] tram. To banish by ostracism ; i 
also fig. itcnce Ezo’straoised///. a. 

1838 F. T .iFHkR Man. Pot. Ethics 1 . 429 The exo.strncised ] 
citi/en w.ts iii»t puni.shed. 1873 F, Hall False Pbilol. 70 
This word [bountiful] which hfr. White cxo:.tracixes. 

Exoteric (tks<7tcTik), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
cxoleric-uSy a. Gr. €(<uTtptte-us, f. l^aaripoiy coinpar. 
of outside.] A. adj. j 

1 . I’erlaining to the outside; external. Now j 

only with some allusion to sense 2. | 

x66a H. Monk Philos. Writ. Pref. (1662) p. vi, An Exo- j 
terick Fence or exteriour Fortification alnnit i'hcologic. j 
X790 Pally Iforx Paul. Wk.s. 1825 III. 127 This motive i 
appears to have been •nlway.s exoteric, viz. a love of order ; 
and tranquillity. 1808 .Scott / f ntohiog. in Lockkart 1 1 839) I . 

50 All the knightii and ladies and dragons and giants in 
their outward and exoteric sense. 1858 Oladstonk /A wrr ; 
II. 60 (Jiarged with the exoteric and material parts of 
.several, .funrtion.s. 

b. Phys. ‘Applied to those periotlic, vital phe- : 
nomcna, which result from causes external to, an<l ! 
indeperdent of, the organism.’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1884). i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. \ 

2 . Of philosophical doctrines, treati-ses, modes ' 
of speech, etc. ; Designed for or suilablc to the j 
generality of disciples; communicated to outsiders, i 
intelligihle to the public. Hence of disciples, etc.: j 
Belonging to the outer circle ; not admitted to the 
esoteric teaching. Of an author: Dealing with ' 
ordinary topics ; commonplace, simple. Opposed I 
to Esoteric, q. v. for the nistory of the words. | 


16*0*60 Stanlct Hist. Philos. (1701^ 932/1 The Discourse 
and Doctrine which he [Ari&totle] delivered to hin Dischdes 
was of two kinds. One he culled Kxotcrick. 1;^ War- 
HUMTON Pixt. Legat. iii. iii. Wks. u8ti) III. 58 He cTivided his 
disciples into two classes ; the one he called the Exoteric, 
the other, the Exoteric. <«S7^ 1768 [see Esoieric A. 1]. 
1791 Hoswrll yohnsoH s July an. 1763, )yith an air of 
superiority, like that of an esoterick over an exoterick disci- 

f le of a .sage of untiquiry. 1847 Lkwes tfist. Philos. (1867) 
. 2x0 Plato like Pythagoras had exoteric and esoteric 
opinions. 1870 K. C. jRim .Sophocles' Electra led. a) 44/2 
As if Apollo were an exoteric name for the Sun. 1870 
Lowkll Attnwg my Pks. Ser. 1. (18731153 In mind and 
teiiiperanu-nt t<x» exoteric for a mystic. 

3 . tramfy a. Current among the outside public ; 
popular, ordinary, prevailing, b. Qualifying a 
personal epithet: That is such exotericnlly, or 
with regal'd to his popular utterances. 

1813 hiAK. Enr.F.woKTH PatroH.xyxvXy This exoteric prac- 
tice goes on to this hour amiing litcra^ performers. 18^ 
C'amlylk l.atU'r-d. Pamph. iii.6Such. .is the exoteric public 
coiiviciion about these sublime establishineuts in Downing 
Street. 1876 [sec K.sui Kmc A. vj. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. (after (ir. rd l^urspiKa) Exoteric doctrines ; 
esoteric treatises. 

1738 Wakul’kton P/p. Legat. iii. note Wks. (iBitl III. 
359 In hi.s exoterics, he gave tlic world both a beginning 
and .-in end. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Sat. 11852)11. 31 Our 
exoterics will run directly contrary to our eMiterics. 

2 . An iininili.ited person, an outsider. 

1697 .State Philadctph. Soi. 19 The Philariciphtans have 
many riiiiigs to say tiint cannot be declared among the 
Kxoleriiks. 1834 jMa«:al'Lay Crit. Ital. Writers Misc. 
Writ. & Sp. (18.89)51, I ant an exoteric utterly unable to 
explain the my.stericK of this new poetit:aI faith. 

Exoterical (cksotcrikal), a. [f. ns prcc. + -al.] 
— [iffc. a'lj. 

1637 R. Ill MrifKif.Y tr. . 9 . Ambrose Pref., Two sorts, one 
exotcricall, wliich is in common ami civill use, a 16^ 
Haiis Oo/d. Rem. (1688) i8y Aristotle was wont to divide 
his I .ectiires . . into Acro.'im.atical and Kxoleric.d. <11751 
ItoLiNfinitoKK Ess.y pfonottu'ism i ii in Wks. 1754 IV. 235 
Exoterical, or publick doctrines. 1837 Whaifi.v I.rgic 
Iriliod. p. v, A loose, vague, and pojuilar kind of language ; 
such as w'ould be the best siiiieii indeed to an exoteiical 
discourse. 1858 R. A. Vaughan Ess.h Rev. I. 3a His par- 
tisans have resorted in lii.s defence to his exoterical writings. 

Ezoterically {ekst>te’rikali). adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY-.] In ati exoteric maimer; in a style suited to 
the uniniliatcd. 

1738 WAKnuRTON Dh. Legat. tit. iii,\Vks. (iBi t) 1 1 1 . 90 The 
subject . . must need.s be handled exotcrically. 1831 (Jaklylk 
Ear/. Res, 11858) 43 fTliel • Mngy I'licsl. preaches forth 
(exotcrically enough) one little tcxtlct from the. Gospel of 
Fiveiloiu. 1864 Max Min.Lv . r .SV. /..atig, Ser. ii. vii. 11868) 
304 He may have reprc.sentcd liiiii evotcricnlly as a human 
being. 

Bxo’tory. P f. f)r. ^^cortpw + -y’I. (But prol). 
a misprint.)] Exoteric doctrine or instruction. 

*^3 l«ve E.KOlfeBV], 

Bxotheca, -thecal, -thocium ; sec Exo- pnf 
Exotic (cg?’f’’tik), <7. and .\'b. [ad. L. cxd/ic-usy 
•a. Gr. i((oTiKus, f. outside. Cf. Fr. cxoltqtte.] 
A. adJ. 

1 . t a. Belonging to .inolhcr country, foreign, 
alien (obs.). b. In narrowed sense: Introduced 
from abroad, not indigenous. Now chiefly of 
plants (in jniiiular language with addetl sense of 
‘ not naturali/fd orncclitnaiized ' ) ; also, of words, 
forms of sjx'ech or writing, fashions, etc. 

1590 B. JoN.soN Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. n . iii, Magick, 
Wiiuiciiift, or other such cxolick ails. 1646 .Sii< T. Bhownf. 
Pseud. Ep. II. VI. § 3. 98 As Exotick observin. deliver, it 
roweth upon Almond trees. 1650 Ei'm.ku /'ixgah i. xii. 38 
r was an exotick and forain lerriloiy. 16^ .Siiarhoi k 
34 I The) Mulbtry is. ,.Tn c.voliqtn’ plant. 1680 
Moruen Grog. Rect.. IVa/es uOa^ 27 iNVclsh) hath the least 
mixture of Exotirk wt^rds of .any imw used in Europe. 1756 
Footf. Engl. nt. Jr. Paris W'ks. i7-;9 I. 123 I’ll have 
these exotic .attendants. ..sent pi>*:l to the plac«i from whence 
they came. 1779-81 Johnson L. Iluglus^ The It!diaii 
()j)crji, an evotick ami irralion.al eiiierlaiinncnt. 1793 
Muhfhy yV/z /Z/oT (i 8<*S( I. 235 Ami invited to reign over 
them an exotic king. 1839 Df. (Juincfy Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. iStjz II. 78 Rome h.ul cast nnich of her literature in 
her own moulds bchire th«■^p. exotic imalels had begun lo 
doniiueer. 184s A /- 'rnt's Jrnl. 23 I'he exotic class of the 
onlcr. 

•he. Drawn fioni outside; extrinsic. Also, 
Foreign in character, alien to. Obs. 

1671 R. Bomun Pixi.o'Mt:. Wind They run .strcaniltig 
hut ween two Moiinl.ains. .and ar»*- j;-n.aide<l 011 .all side.sfrom 
the iiirofuls of other Exotupie Winds .and Air. a 1718 Pi:nn 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 473 'rhese ami the like Pr.aciiccs, 
strange and exotick to the Primitive and Chrisli.an Faith 
.and Worship. 1737 Dk Fok Syst. Magic I. iii. (1840) 79 
An ah^jlute necessity of some exotic helps. 

2 . a. Of or jicrtaiiiing to, or characteristic of a 
foreigner, or what is i'oreign ;no\v rare) ; hence 
fb. Outlandish, baibaroiLS, .«itiangc, uiicoiith {Ohs'). 

a. <11659 F.phc. yustified (1670) 51 Mr. 

Seldcn, the Ormimeiit of our Nation for Exolick Learning. 
1730 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. n. 34 An exotick 
habit and demf:an<ir, added to other foreign .accomplish- 
ment.s. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. vi. 167 When shall the 
F.uropt aii families drive the exotic tyranny for ever from 
their shores I 1875 Maink //«/. Inst, viii, 230 The exotic 
extraction of one of the Ui igin.al Tribes. 

b- 1639 -Maxwfi.i. tr. Iterodian 1^1635) 295 Entring the 
City, .ill that exotickc and barbarous garbe. 1630 Bra 111- 
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WAIT Ceuilctn. (1641^ r49 The boorish and exoticke 
speech of Diogenes. 1634 .Sim T. Mkrdkmt Trav. 224 Lest 
vour entreated patience tunie iiitu exoticke passion. 17x0 
Wt'UON Sm 0/ (u)J 1 . X. asa A Man, who would 

in.'tkc this the Rule of his Conduct, Passes for nu Extra- 
ordinary, .Singular, .and K-votick .spirit. 1739 Ciuu£K Apoi, 
xi. 31a In liU dealing with so exotIck a Partner. 1815 Scott 
City M. xxix, 1 have not the poor satUIaction of interesting 
a human being— not even the exotic monster of a parson. 

B. sb. 

1. A plant, formerly also an animal, of foreign 
extraction ; in popular language, a foreign plant 
not acclimatizea or naturalized. 

c t6i$ C. MoB'n>w Ah EtniHiry a The crane is an cxotick. 
i^a ('rKKW AnaU Plants, Um Pkilos. Hist. § 8 All 
Kxoticks . , may probably be reduced to some, .such Domex- 
tick.s. x^-yz Ii. Wali-olb l^rtue's Amcti, Paint, (1786) 
IV. 2^4 III the bishop of London s garden at Fulham are 
many cxoucs of very anenent date. 1796 C. Makhuall 
iinrden. xix. 11815^ 387 What has been said of Geraniums, 
ap^ilU's to all. .Kxutics. x8ia Rttss Cyvl. s.v., I'lie gene- 
laliiy of exotics . . do not thrive in England without some 
peculiar care and culture. X846 J. i!A.\niR Libr. Pract, 
A/cn'c. (ed. 4) II. In trod. 4 Potatoes were first ..cultivated 
as a rare exotic. 

b. Irani/, and 

X79JJ W, 'rwi oH in Monthly Re7>. XVI T. 410 1 ’he Welsh 
is wholly self-derived, and free from exotics. 18x3 I.amij 
Elia .Ser. i. iii. 11865) uj Roast vc.1l, or .. griskin (exotics 
unknown to our palates'. 1849 II. Rogkk.s Rss. TI. vi. 
303 Other S3rstems of religion are usually delicate exotics, 
and will not bear transplanting. x8^ lli'cKt.r. ChUiz. 
(1869) II. viii. 543 In a comiiry like Spain, a great bank w.is 
an exotic which might live with art but could never thrive 
by nature. 

2. A person of foreign origin ; a foreigner, rare. 

X65X Fulh-Ps Abel /.V/Z/r*. 516 Procl.im.itious were every 

where set up ag.ilns*t c.\otic.s. 1763 Wu.kks Corr. (iSos* 
I. 8c» One other e.votie, too, 1 must not forget : Ai-ilmr 
Murphy, gent. X84X Cmi.in N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. I viii. 
330 All exotic, with a pale face, and from acro.ss the ocean. 
1863^ Mbs. C. Ci.AKKK Shaks. i'har. vi. 150 These s.iine 
exotics are receivtsl by our easy, gullible brethren with 
‘ outstretched arms ’. 

Ilcncc t Szo-tionEas, exotic or foreign quality. 
X63X \Vi.tivi:u Aw. Fun. Mon. 697 The very exoticknesjc 
of the workeinansivip. 

+ £xo*tical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1. Of foreign origin or growth ; imported from 

abroad ; Exotic a. j. 

x6oi Hom.nnp XXII. xxiv, Wc m.iy both preserve 
;ind recover onr lu alth. .without tbc.se exotical and forraine 
drugs. 167* H. Doowfu. 2 /.< 7 .^ 0/ Advice <16911 204 
Most of them Icertain canonized Heroesl are t‘Xoli(.:al 
( which is the reason of their strangeness in I be (Sreek ). 1678 
Ci'mvoBTH Intell. Syst. 3(19 'This word 'Atfijm. .was. not 
ori.;in.iIly (Jreekish, but exotical. 

2 . (Jf or pertaining to foreigners, or a foreign 
coUi'ilry : foreign; hence barbarou.Sj outlandish, 
slningc; - Exotic «. 2. 

x6o8 15 f. Ham. Epist. 1. viii, Many. . have hrought mithing 
from forraine countries, but inisliai>en clouthes, or rxotic.ill 
Kc.sltires. x(S4x' SMiicrvMSt’us' Find. Answ. xvi. iso; Nor 1 
did we ever intend to affixe those exoticall positions of 
unsound leiich<?rs. .upon her. 17x6 M. T)i\vir.<Ath/'n. /'n't. 
HI. 51 (If the same (Julour and Cumplexion with some 
.Sectary ex0tic.1l 'J encts. 

ilcTice t Exotloally ar/ti., in an exotic, foreign, 
or outlandish manner. *}* Sxo'ticftlness, the qiuv 
lity or state of being exotic. 

1670-98 I.AssKi.s Foy. Italy II. ii6 A gn.*.'it train of horse- 
men and irunipr:rcrs clad exoiically. X730 6 13 ailly dolio', 
P'xfliicalness’, whenre in mod. i Jicts. 

Szoticism (cgzp lisiz’m). [f, .as prec. + -ism.] 

a. 7 '‘cndency to adopt what is exotic or foreign. 

b. Exotic character ; an in.stance of this, .'inything 
exotic ; ap. a foreign idiom or expression. 

x8a7 Hakb Guesses 118591 503 The Greek original., is 
(.Tinted^ with many cxoticism.s and otiicr defer.t.s. 1837 
P'raser s Mag. XVI. 641 Academic forcing houses for the 
promotion of exolichsm. 1887 F. Rouinson Nno Relig Med. 

3T An op^iositc extreme, tending to exoticism. 

Szotism (e Jcsiytiz’m). [ad. Er. e.xotisfne, f. exoi' 
it]ue\ see Exotic and Kcscmblaiice to 

W'hat i.s foreign ; a foreign ‘ air 
1811 E. jFRKiNiiHAMin Robherd.s .IZ/'w. IF. Taylor U. 328 
A kind of energetic Exollsm that tells me that the portrait 
is very like. 

Sxoucontian: see Exucontian. 
tEzOUSia*8tic,a. Obs.ra^e. [ad. Gr. i^ovtri- 
airri/r-ifs, f. i^ovatdftiy to exercise authority, f. 
ovaia authority.] Of or pertainintr to authority ; 
authoritative. is 


Rbnwick Ser/u. (1776) 539 The cxou.sia.stir:k pow'cr of 
fry 'Tig, .sending and authorising office-bearers in the cliurch 
IS made void. /bid. s^>S. 

tExpolpate. tj. Obs.-°. [f. L. expalpat^ 

ppl. .stem of e.xpalp-are^ f. cx- (sec Ex-/;v^i) 4 . 
pa/pdre to pat + -ate3.] tram. To get by flattery. 

16x3 6 in Crx.KF.RAM. 

Enand (ekspa'-nd), V. Pa. pple. 5 ezpande. 
[ad. L. axpandcre, f. ex- (see K.x- pref.f) 4 -pamiere 
espandre, mod.E. handre to 
diffuse, scatter : see Si;»\Nri.] 

1 . irans. To spread out; to spread out flat or 
sinooth; to open out, unfold; fto remove the 
folds or wnnjdcs from, to smooth (the forehead'. ; 
also, to spread out to view, display. Ul. and M 

*43«~S0 l»ee Expanded]. « 1667 Cowley Ess. Avarfcei^o 


You laugh now, and expand your careful Brow. 169$ 
WoonwARo Mat. //is/. Eari/tv. (1723) 264 The upper .. 
Stratum that was expanded over those Valleys and Plains. 
1706 J. Looan in Pa, Hist. Roc. Mem. X. 145 Money, like 
a mistre-ss conung in view, expanded its charms. XTaj 
Poi‘K Odyss. XII. 105 Expand thy sails, IMy the strong oar, 
and catch the nimble galc-s. 1768 Hfattib Mimtr. 11. xxvii. 
Where yon oak expiinds her arms. X770 Giuuon A ufobiog, 
( 1 7961 T36 The dc.Ht;ent of Etica.s. . to the world of spirit-s, cx- 
puds an awful and boundless prospect. i8ox Souiiiby 
Thalaba vi. xx. Here the rose expands Her paradise of 
leaves. x^ L. Hunt yat^ J/oney x. 132 Sicily then fay 
expanded like u map Wneath our eyes. 1877 J. D. Ciiam- 
BFWS Div. IForship 52 Stoles as a rule should not be ex- 
panded at the exlreniities. 

b. To develop what is implicit in (a statement) ; 
to write out in full what is expressed by (a graphical 
contraction). Also in Alp/, to work out the pro- 
cesses indicatetl by tbc terms of a contracted ex- 

{ iression and state the result in full ; to expres.s at 
ength in a series. 

z8o2 WooDiiot’SE in Phil. Trans. Xf'II. 88 .f (r 
mn.st be expanded, and the integrals of the several terms 
taken. 1838 'lonnuNiKR Algebra 296 Exp.ind e.ich of 
the fiilluwing expres-ions to four lerm.s. x86o Mauky Fhys. 
Geog. .Sea xx. 4 824 Let us examine, expand, and explain 
ibis fact. Moii. TIio editor has expanded the contractions 
in the M.S. 

t C. To give ample utterance to, 'pour out* 
(one’s feelings) ; re/l. to manifest unrestrainedly 
one’s feelings; to overflow. Obs. Cf. Er. epan- 
iher. 

x6s6-8i Ui.ouNT Glossogr., /ixpatu/, to declare or utter. 
1660 tr. A mpraldus' Treat. Re/ig 1. ii. 19 He takes pleasure 
to expand hiinself in acts of goodness towards liis crentnres. 
180X Fusi;i.i l.ect. Art. i. (1848)357 'The adoring lignre of a 
priiist. .expanding his patihide at the shrine of the god 
\vh<.)se .mows avenged nis wrongs. 

2. intr. for reJI. To spread itself out ; to unfold, 
O|»on out ; to develop. Const, into, to. 

1360 Roi,lani> Crf. Fenus 11. 859 Expand on liic, ga far 
about llni wall. z68o Dkvuen A///. Sir /'. Fairborne's 
Tt * wh , l ake riNing llamrs exp.inding in their height. z68a 
R. If. Sch. Recreaf. g! Stars that will expand in fl.imc, and 
appear like natural Stars. 17^ (Joll'SM. Trn7\ 6 A weary 
waste expanding to the skic.s. 1776 W’itiikkinc ftrit. 
y'Awt/x 11796) 111. 675 Flowers, .expand al 6 or 7, anti close 
al 2 in die afternwH. 1856 Kank Arci. /ixpl. I. v. 53 
Hailed its fold.s willi three cheers as they exp.inded in tlic 
cold midnight breeze. x86o 'Tyndall Gtac. 1. viii. 59 Streams 
. . expanding here and there to deep gremi lakes. z88a 
H. IJmjnt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 391 'The Wicklilfity 
‘ Known-men’. . of Henry VIII ’s day, e.\pandcd into the 
* Gospellers ’ of Edward VI.'s reign, 
b. To ' Open out ’ ; to grow communiciilivc. 
x8a3 b-'MB El/a Ser. i. i.<'i865) 5 How wouUl he chirp, and 
expand over a muffin. 

o. Irans. ‘ To spread out every way * ( J.) ; to 
cause to fill a larger space ; to widen the boun- 
daries, increase the area or capacity of ; to dilate, 
enlarge : a. a material object. AKso re//. 

Phi/. Trans. I. 40 What Ifixlics are expanded by 
being frozen. 1707 Fi.ovkh /'/’TavV. /'ulse-wati h 217 All I lie 
hot Passions of Anger, Joy, exjiaiid the Spirits, and give 
them a more vehement Motion. 1796 Hi.*Tic»N Math. Diet, 

I. 456/1 Air comprcs.sed .. as soon a.s the compressing .. 
force is removed, expands itself, .to its former dimensions. 
183s Macaulay .S' lV j. Mackintosh Kvs.(i854i I, 315/1 f'l’he 
editor] has thus .succeeded in expanding the volume iiili> 
one of the thickest . . that we ever saw. Mod. 'Tlic object 
of this gymnastic exercise is lo cxp.ii)d the ehe.sl. 

b. an immaterial object. Also rejl. 

c 1643 Howeli. I.ett. IV. xxix, Let Christianity expand her 
self .still by a passive fortitude. x8^ Phi:,s»;ott P'erd. <V /s. 

II. xviii,_ 'The grand object to which he ICohimbn.sJ dedi- 
c^aled himself seemed to expand his whole soul. x86r 
SiANi.KY Jezv. C 7 /. (1877' I- *'tii-XG Would these .. changes 
.. diminish or expand the faith .. of the Chosen Pei.iple.? 
1867 Fukkman Norm. Comf. (1876) I. App. 626 'The longer 
version only cxpand.s, and in no way contradicts, the shorter 
one. 


4. intr. for reJl. To increase in bulk, swell ; to 
become dilated or enlarged, 

1807-36 S. Cooi'FH First /.ines Surg, (ed. 5) 403 To wet 
the .sponge and make it expand. 1816 J. S-mith Panorama 
Sc. ^ Art]. 3 Cast iron e.x|>ands in pas-sing from the fluid 
to the solid Slate, t^ RoNALt).s & Uiciiakd-son Chew. 
Tcchnol. fed. 21 I. 202 When air is warmed it expands ami 
bccnines lighter. x88s Vinfs Sachs' Hot. 789 'The pith very 
soon tjcgins to become turgid and to expand. 

179X Mbs. RAnri.iFFK Rom. Forest i, Her heart expanded 
in moint'.ntary j<»y. 1836 W. Ikvini; Astoria I. 47 Such is 
a brief outline of the enterprise .. which continually ex- 
panded in his mind. 1865 'Tvi.dr /Uriy Hist. Man. ii. 18 
As his knowledge and nower of reasoning expand under 
instruction, X885 Manc/i. F.xam. 28 Sept, 4/7 Our trade 
with China is .steadily expanding. 

Expanded (ek.sp£e'ndod), ppl. a. Also 5 or- 
pande. [f. prec. + In the senses of the verb. 

1. Spread open, outspread, outstretched, ex- 
tended ; "I* covering an extensive area. ** 

* 43 **^ ir. Ifigden iRqfls) I. 8» ITiere is a figge tre .soc 
expande, that mony multitudes of pcple maysytte vnder the 
latitude of oon figge tre. 1667 Milton P. L i. 225 Then 
with expanded wipg.i he steam his flight Aloft. 1795 
SouTHKY Vis. Maid Orleans 11. 34 A wide expanded den. 
2834 Woodward Mo/lusca (iSsf^) 316 'The animal holds 
faM by I lie expanded end of its fool. 1864 Koutell Hen 
aldty Hist. * Pop. xix. {} 5 (cd. 3) 310 A wyvern, it.s tail 
nowed and wings expanded or, 1873 Ubk Diet. A rts II I. 
641 s. V. Printing, Roman nod Italic types . . expanded or 
letters widened horizontally. 


2. Increased in area or bulk ; enlarged. Also Jig. 
a 173A North JJves I, 27a The husbandmen, .were, .pro- 
vided lor in bis large cx})andcd house. 2807 T, Thomson 
CA czw. (cd. 3MI. 409 If one part iii bulk of this expanded 
oxygen be mixed with three parts of pure oxygen gas. x88i 
Wtsi coTT & Hoht Grk. N. T. App. 9 The embulism, or 
expanded last double petition, t 

Hem.'c Sspa ndadnesv. 

2829 Hentiiam IT'Ax. (1843^X1. 18 What you say. .shows 
the expaudediicss and cxpatisiyeness of your mind. 

Expander (ekspiL^ ndoj). [f. ns prec. + -RR.] 
One who, or that which, expoiubs (in senses of the 
verb). C/tesl expander \ a calisthcnic appliance 
for ‘ expanding ’ the chest. 

x86a /.it. Churchm. VIII. 338/2 Nor can the animus of 
our ‘ expanders * [/.<'. advocate.s of ' Church Plxpansiun *] be 
at all doubtful.^ 2867 Emerson /Mt. 4- Roc. Aims vil. 183 
Grc.1t iuve is the inventor and expander of the frozen powers. 
1886 !''hekman Greater Greece, etc. {title 0/ l,ect\ George 
Wa.shi(igti>n, the Expander of England. 1887 Seientijiu 
Amer. iB June 394 A tube expander has been patented for 
exfxuiding the ends of boiler tubc.s. 

Expanding (ekspoc-nditj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNO^] The action of the vb. Expaa’D in its 
v.Trious senses. Also attrib. 

x 944 I*hysiogtyphic5 9 rutting g, then, first, and 

atiriciiing to it its i:xpniiding sense. x8M G. Macdonald 
.•iutt. Q. Xfighb. XXX. (1878) 517 Exp.inding of umbrellas. 

Ezpa’nding, ppl. a. [f. as jircc. + -lnos.] 
That expands ,m senses of the verb). 

1 . That Opens out, or is opening out. 

1776 WiTHKRisi; Br/t. I'lants (1796) I. «3<9 Cup with 4 or 5 
diviMon.i, expanding, coloured, permanent. 2793 nKi>DOB.s 
Math. F.vid, p. ix, An un-Nensonable frost upon the tender 
petals of an expanding blos.snm. 

2 . That increases in bulk, or becomes enlarged. 

1874 KNirair Dili. Mech., Expand ing.altoy, such as ex- 
pands in Ciwlinjf. Ibid., Expanding-bit, a |j<)ring-to()l whose 
dianictcr i.s adjustable, Spectator 2 Apr. 458/2 Pros- 

pcTity of m.iny kinds, continuous and expanuing, lias been 

j the ch.iraclerislic of the period. 

! t Expa^nse, a. obs. Also 4 ozpans, 5 ex- 
! panoe. [ad. L. expans-us, pa. pple. of cxpanderc 
to ICxPANi).] 1- Expanded. 

1 . Hot. (See quot.) 

28x9 Pantiilogia, /\ f/anse, in botany, expanded, spread 
out : as the calyx in beliHUthus. 2823 in Ckauu Tcchn. Diet, 

2 . Jix pan sc years'. * Wlieri a table contains quan- 
tities denoliijg the amount of a pl.anet’s motion 
during only a few years, viz. from i to 20 years, 
sneh changes are entered scqtarately under the 
headings j, 2, 3, etc. years, which are designated the 
expanse (or separate) years (Skeat in Chaucers 
Astrolabe (lS;^) Glo.ss.). Opposed to (‘oT.LEtT. 

<1386 Chai.’ckr h'rankl. T. 547 Neither Ids collect, nor his 
Kxpnns yettros. cryys ■— Astral, n. §45. 11430 Lyjx;. 

Thebes The yccrcs collects jmkI rxpance nl.so, 

Expanse I ekspie ns), sb. [ad. L. expans-um, 
neut. sb. f. e.rpanius : see Kxpanmk tr.] 

1 . 'That which is expanded or sjiread out; a 
widely extended sitaee or area ; a wide extent of 
anything ; ‘the length and breadth*. 

xWy M ii.TON 1\ L. \u. 34ci']’li’ Almightie spukt.* : T.ct thert 
be l.ightK High in ih' expanse of Heaven. 2711 Poi-k Temp, 
/'nine 436 'J’hc smooth expanse of crystal l.ikns. 174a (Jrav 
Ode en FfonO ’I'h’ expanse. .Of grove, of lawn, of mead 
survey. 1781 Cowceb Expcktulixtion 9 Her fields a rich 
expanse of wavy c«jrii. 2828 .Scorr /'. M. Perth ix, The 
. .blue eyes, with the broad expanse of brow. 2838 Haw- 
TUORNK A/-. 4 It. Jrnls. 118721 1 . 18 Hung with broad cx- 
]».in.M:s of black cloth, i860 Fbfeman Norm. Couf/. 11S761 III. 
xik 23s The army crossed over that vast expanse of .sand. 
fjC’ 1758 Johnson tdEr No. a p 7 'Those who wander at 
large through the expanse of life, 

b. e.\p. \n The expanse \ the * firmament *. Cf. 
Expansum. 

2667 Milton P. L. ir. 1014 Satan..Spring.s upward.. Into 
the wild expanse, a 2722 Kfn Hymmtheo Poet. Wk.s. 1721 
III. 304 All the Expanse. .Was .straw 'd with Rays of ante- 
.solar Light. 1765 Smart Ps. cxiviii. (1791) 219 Moon and 
Stars . . .Silv’riiig in the blue c.vpatise. 1863 R. Youw; 
Z/V. Tr. Bible, Gen. i. 8 And (Jod calletb the expanse 
Heaven. 

2 . The action of expanding ; the state of being ex- 
panded ; enlargement, expansion. Also, the amount 
or distance of cxpan.sion ; = Expansion 3. 

2B60 Motley Netherl. (2867) IV. Hi. 53a 'To .shut off the 
mighty movement of the great revolt from its destined ex- 
jian.sc. 2874 CuuE.s Birds N. \V. 544 Audubon mentions one 
nearly ten feet in alar exp.inse. 

t Ezpa'nse, V. Obs. [f. L. expans- ppl. stem 
of expandhe to Expand. The pa. pple, prob. 
originated before the vb. as ad. L. expam-us\ 
see ED i.] tram. =* Expand v. i, 3 . 

2477 Norton Ord. Alck. v. in Ashm. (1652) 6a In Winter 
men eaten more ineate 'Than in Suniiner, when expansed in 
their heate. 26100 I'aibkax Tasso 111. Iv. 50 A ^ntle valley 
. . Expansed faire and wide. 2610 Guii.lim f/rraldry iii. 
XX. (z6iij 156 A sw.in with her wings expansed.^ 16x5 G. 
Sandys Trav. lai After they had . . dozed their lawes ; 
wliich they expansetogainst the rays of the Sun. z^a Sm 
T. Brownr Rdig. Med. 1. $ i6. la Nature ..that lies ex- 
pans'd unto the Eyes of all. 264a J. Jackson Consciente 
1 40 God cnlargcth and expati-seth the hearts of his Saints. 
x66x Morgan Sph. Cent/y 1. ii. 17, 1 shall refer Books 
bom in arms, if open blazoned expansed, if shut da.spcd. 
2703 Hvahnb Coltsct. 12 Hec., A Book Expansed in Fesse. 
2700 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Expansed (in Heraldry), dis- 
played, or set out. S7az>s0oo in Bailby. 
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t Bj^ansed, ///■ «■ Oh. [f. ptec. -kri.] 
Oatsprend; having a wide expanse or stretch. 
(See ppl. nses in Prec.) 

s687-^ C'kltuam Resolves u xv. 8<S T«ct him view th' ex- 
pansed skie.s, 1664 Power Philos, i. 7 The. .diver- 
sity^of colours in her expansed wings. 1674 Cockkr MoreUs 
3u God Essence gave lu U^av'ns ExpanseJ Frame. 

Szpaasibllity (eksp{e:nsibi*liti). [f. next: 
see -ITT. Cf. K. expansibiliU.I The quality of 
being expansible : a. siiporficially ; b. in volume ; 
C. in nou-tnatcrial senses. 

a- 175s in Johnson. s 8 m Nature a Jan. uos The ex- 
treme cxpansibtliiy of oil when floating upon the water. 

b. X70X Gusw Cosm. .S'Vxcm 1. iii, 8 lo [In] atoms of all 
Fluids, there is some dilTerence in Hulk . . else ail Fluids 
would he alike in . . expansibility. 1778 Phil, 7 'rans, 
I.XVIII. 462 A greater evpansihility in the air enclosed in 
their Manometers. 1873 ", J.efs Acoustics in. i. 8r The 
exuansihility of platinum and g)a.ss is nearly the same. 
1884 Hyd. Roc. Lex.y ai>plied to the condition 

of an organ which allows of erection. 

0. x^7 National Mag. II. 277 Proofs . . of the exminsi- 
bility of human nature. 1888 Spectator 8 Apr. 4^5 'rhe in- 
Anite expansibility of House of Coinniuns loquacity. 

Expansible (cksp®*nsil)’l), a. [as if ad. L. 
^expansibiNst f. expans- ppl. stem of expattdare : 
sec Expand and -ible, Cf. P'r. expansible!] 
That can be expanded. 

1. That can be opened or spread out. 

1730-6 in Haii.kv (folio'. 1896 Hakiiiuluw Mat, Meti, 
(1879) 89 An intra-utcrine siiecufum wiili expansible blades. 

2. That can be made to occupy or contain a 
larger space ; esp, of material substances, capable 
of expansion by hc.^t, etc. 

ai^i Hovlf. Hist. Air ii. (1692^ 5 Keudily expansible. . 
by Hfeat. 179a Phil. Trans, LX XX II. 401 Whenever 
water is in a state of cv.'iporallon, .in expansible fluid, com- 
lK)sed of water and lire, is produced. xSia 8 iu H. Davy 
Client. Philos. 70 Glass is less expansible than any of the 
metals. ^ 1871 ». S i kwakt Heat § 80 'I’hc most expansible 
metal will lurin the outside or convex surface of the curve, 
and the least expansible the coric.ivc. 

b. Of an immaterial object : Capable of being 
enlarged in scope or operation, 

1850 l)E Qvinckv in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvii. 73 
The great moving and expansible system of theology. 18^ 
.Sir N. LiNULiiV m Lasu Times Rep. 9 Feb. 727/2 A market 
. .limited by metes and bounds, so as not to he cxpan.siblc. 

Hence fizpa'nsibleneBi, the quality of being 
expansible; expansibility. Szpa'nsibiy di/z/., in 
.nn (expansible manner; .so a.s lo be expanded. 

3847 u) Ckaio ; and in mod. Dict.s. 

Es^ansile (eksp;e’nsj], -oiH, a. [f. L. expans- 
ppl. stem of expathihe to ICxpand + -ILE,] 

1. Having the projicrty of being expanded ; 
capable of ex])arision, (lilatiible. 

1776 T. Philos, Med.^ Exp. Ess. III. 265 This 

effect it (hfjit] produces .. by its expansile power. 1783 
Pf)iT Chirurg, Jf 'hs. 11 . 63 Its natural .soft .. expansile 
state. 1792 i’oKiJYCjc in J^hil. Pratts. 1 . XXX IV. 5 Ex- 
pan.silc anJ contr.ictilc by beat and cold. 1869 Gii.i.mokk 
Reptiles Birds iii. 117 Others h.ive..an expansile gul.ir 
pouch. 1884 W. C. Wii.KissoN E. Arnold 11, vii, t 66 The 
inimitably expansile cloud-I.ind of Hindu philosophy. 

2. Of or jicrtaining to exiiansion ; of the nature 
of or lending to or capable of producing twpansion, 

1730-610 I’Aii.KYifidio). 1873 Koijifurs Med. 465 
Expansile movements are greatly deficient or absent. 

Expansion (eksp^e nj.-in . [ad. late L. t’A'/A/r- 
sion-cnit n. tjf action f, cxpanderc to Expand.] 
The action of expanding, the fact or state of being 
expanded. 

I, Spreading out, unfolding, opening out. 

1. The action or process of spreading out or un- 
folding; the state of being spread out or unfolded; 
the opening of a bud, flower, etc. Also, fa 
spreafiing out to view, a display. 

3646 .Sir T. Hhownk Pseud. Ep. iv. v. lyi The- .distance 
betwixt the extremity of the fingers of either hand u{x>n 
expansion. 1656 Ir. Uohbes' Elctn. Philos. (1839) 458 
^yhereupon there will follow n great ex|>an>>ton of light, 
with yeliement flame. 1664 Powfr Exp. Philos. 11. loi 
'I'he Spring of a Watch . , if the Siring In* broke , . flyes out 
into its fullest expansion. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 1. v. aS 
The easie expan.sion of the wing of a bird. 1731 Pope Ep. 
Burlington 145 The gilded clouds in fair expansion he. 
3847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nunp 8 (1853) >8 A mob orator, 
whase brawling mouth open to its wide, si expansion, [etc.]. 
3869 Jean \-nixv\.eeti Laurance^ She. .knew. .The pleasure 
of the leaf in exquisite Kxfiansion. 

b. The detailed exprc-ssion of what is implicitly 
conLiined in a statement ; tlic writing out in full 
the meaning of graphical contractions. Also in 
Alg. the process of working out a contracted ex ■ 
pression (cf. Extand x b.)and stating the result in 
full ; the result or statement thus obtained. 

1858 Tuuiiuni'fr Algebra xxxvi. § 519 'J'he subject of the 
expaimon of expressions is. .properly a portion of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus, [bid. xxxvi. § 524 To find the number 
of terms in the expansion of any multinomial. ^ J. 
Edwards Diff.^ Calc, 96 Now assuming the possibility of 
such an expansion, let, etc. 9 

2. concr. Anything that is spread out ; an ex- 
panse ; esp. the expanse of heaven, the Armament. 

z6is FIihlr Gen, i. 6 liet there be a firmament \marg^ ex- 
pansion] in the midst of the waters. 3659 Pearson Creeti 
(1839) 70 house of God . . is not all of the same mate- 
rials . . there is a vast differenco between the heavenly ex- 


pansions. 1760 Beattie Lucretius 1 6 All that lies Beneath 
the starr'd expansion of the skies. 1813 Ijvmu Elia Scr. 1. 
xxvL (186^1 21 X Less time, .than it took to cover the expan- 
sion of his broad moony face . . with expression, a 3845 
Hoon KilmanseggiixXt Vciius and Mars Are rolling along 
in their golden cars lliroiigh the sky's serene cxp;in.sii>n. 
186a Anktku Channel 1 si, 1. iv. led.a) 64 Some, .flat expan- 
sions of hard . .rock, afford a kind of irregular pavement. 

Jig. x66a K. Mathew Uni, Alch. ft 57. 63 'That ocean or 
expansion of wrath. 

ta Extent ; space to which anything is ex- 
tended. b. 1‘ure space (see quot. from Locke'!. 

1690 Locke I/um. Vtui. ii. vii. 9 to The capacious Mind 
of Man . . extends its thoughts oAen, even beyond the lU- 
mo.st exp.insion of Matter. Ibid. ii. xv. § 1 Disltince or 
Space, in its simple abstract conception . . I call Expansion 
to distinguish it from Extension, which by some is used to 
express diis distance only as it is in the solid parts of Mat- 
ter. i7ta Blackmore Creation iv. (1718) 121 Lost in expan- 
sion, void and infinite. 373$ in Johnson. 

4. The actiem or process of c.'tu.sing something 
to occupy or contain a larger space, or of acquiring 
greater volume or capacity; dilatation; .an in- 
stance of this. 

3664 Phil. Trans. I. 29 To prove the expan.siun of glass 
by heal, 3665 Ibid, I. 40 What Bodies arc (‘xpanded by 
being frozen, .mil how that expaiKsion is evinced. 369a 
UiiNf i.KY Boyle Lect. viii. (ifioj) 27 The condeitsation and 
expansion of any portion of the Air is always proportional 
to I he weight and pre:isuru incumlicnt upon it. 178a Specif. 
ICatt's Patent No. 1321. 5 The piston continues to descend 
by virtue of the expansion of the steam. 3830 K. Knox 
Bklard's A nat. 235 1 'licy arc furnished with tensor muscles, 
whether pro|K;r, or sim])1y by expansion of their tendons. 
387s Ure Diet, Arts H. s. v., .Some remutk.iblc exam- 
ples of exp.insioti are furnished by the influence of sunshine 
on the Hrlt.innia 'I'uhular Bridge. 3881 Vinfs .Siuhs' Bot. 
874 These movements depend not uj>on alternate expansion 
and contraction of the It.vsue. .but, etc. 
pg. ^ 3634 Hauington Castara (Arb.) 103 My heart Ex- 
punssion w.ints, to thinke what now thou art. 

b. of immaterial things. 

368a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 19 Spie.i(] not into bound- 
less expansions eitlier of designs or de.siie.s. 3856 Sir B. 
Bkoiuu /’. vy/ 7 n>/. ///y. 1.1.31 A high education, .may . .have 
the effect of preventing the full expansion of genius. 3864 
D. G. Mitciikul Sev. Star. 69, I felt . . an unusual expan- 
sion. 1879 M. Aknoi.ii Mured Ess. JVff. 7 The love of 
liberty is simply the instinct in man for expansion. _ 

c. Comm, and finance, (fr) An extension (of 
business tiansactioas). (^) An increase in the 
amount of the circulating medium. More fully 
expansion of the currency. 

1847 Ckak., Expiinsion,^ in commerce, an increase of 
issues of bank notes. ill Wkhstrh. x^x Pall Mall G, 

10 Nov. 7/1 In some directions there hfw been expansion, so 
lh.1t the los.s’es havelHicn partially neutralized. 

6 . The amount or degree of dilatation. 

37^ BcAtujKN in Phil. VV/iz/ji. LXXX. 322 ' 1 ‘he whole ex- 
pansion of pure .spirit from jt/' to texP of Fahrenheit's thcr- 
monictv'ir, is nut less than j;Vth of its whole bulk at 3>>’. 
1816 J. Smhh Panorama Sc. 4- Art 11 . 32 Taking a pro 
uortion.il part of ihediffcrencc of the Iwoexfiarisions. 3875 
UwK Diet. Arts II. 319 s. v., The expansion of the .solid 
corresponding to tw'O degrees of the thermomeler, U twice 
the expansion which correh|xiiids to one degree. 

6 . concr. a. An expanded or dilated portion, 
b. A product of expansion ; what (a thing - is e.\- 
pandfd into. 

1860T VNi )Ai.i. Glac, 11. vii. 261 This lake [Geneval is simply 
an expansidU uf the river Rhone. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 
178 A man has a personal work . . .ind a public work 
. . which is the expansion of the other. x866 Huxu v 
Phys, ix. (1869)239 The structure .. of the sensory expul- 
sion in which the optic nerve terminates. 188a Vinks Sachs 
Bot. 544 The membranous expansions or api»eiKlages. 

7. Steam-engine, 'I'hc increase in bulk of the 
steam which lakes place in a partiwilly filleii cylin- 
der after communicaliun with the boiler is cut off. 

The improvement introiluccd by W.itt’s patent of 1782 
consisted in the ccononimiigofste.im by allowing the piston 
lo be projielled, during the latter p(>rtion of its excursion, 
by the ‘ expansiem ’ of llic steam first intrudiiccd. An engine 
in whicli this is done is s.iid lo work ' by expansion '. .\ 
double (or triple) expansion engine is one in which the 
.steam pas.ses from one cyliruler into another, so that the 
expansive force is used twice (ur thriciO. ^ 

3781 |see 4J. 18x9 Rees's Cydop. XXXIV. sig. M. 2 b 

(art. Stcanul''itgine\ Mr. Watt's principle of c\])ansion. 
1874 Knight Did. Mcdi. 1 . 817/1 An .lutninatic expansion 
is one wliich is regulated by the governor, and v.iries with 
the amount of |iowcr required. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. 
Havrez* Winding Marh.^y I he eiigincni.in must be able 
to work Ills engine will* a variable exiKinsion with ns great 
case as an ordinary higli-presHiire engine. Ibid.y MM. .Scohy 
and Crcspin.,tOijk out ,1 patent for applying a system of 
exp.insion to winding engines. 

8 . attrib. .and Comb., as e.xpansion theory \ ex- 
pansion-coupling, -curb, -drum (see quotg.); 
expansiou-engino (see 7 ) ; expansion-gear, au 
api)aratus for cutting off steam from the cylinder 
at a giy^it ^f stroke ; expansion-joint 
(sec qubts.) ; oxpansion-slide, a slide Ixilongirig 
to the expansion-valve, a valve which shuts oU 
the steam in its passage to the cylinder. 

3874 Knight Diet. Meek. Expamim-coupling. 

Tlte coupling represented con.sistH of an expansion-drum of 
thin copper x between the extremities of two pities a 1, Fig. 
1901, which, in elongating, press the .•lides of the drum in, 
and draw them out in Cimling. 3847 Craig, * Expansion 
curb, in Horology, a contrivance for counteracting expan- 
sion or contruetton. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 816/3 ! 
* Expaniim-drum, an arrangement by which an occa- j 


sional change of speed m.iy be effected. 1847 Cbaig, * Ex- 
pansion engin*. 1886 PMl Mall 0 . 91 .Sept. 13/2 These 
.steamers, .are provided with triple expansion engines. i8SO 
Pract. Meek. ymt. III. 28 {heading) Whiielaw'x steam- 
cncinc ^exixuision gear. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrest 
Winding Mach. 8»> MM. Scohy and Crespin add to the 
regular form of cylinder the expansion gear of M. 
Meyer. 384^-50 Wkai.f, Did, Terms, * Expansion-joint, a 
sliining.box joint connecting the Meain pi|H?s, so as loallow 
one uf them to slide within ihe enl.irged end of the other 
when the length increases by expansion. 3864 Webster, 

E. xpansion- wmt, an atiachnir.nt of the framing to the 
boiler, whicii allows the boiler to expand without bending 
the framing. tUa Wore. E.rhib. Catal. iii. 5 Samples of 
impruved cxpun.sioii joints. 3848 E. Ai.han Steam Engins 
s6i The Expansion slide is made to ;ict througli the motion 
of the principal slide below. x886 F. B. Jkvon.s in Jrnl. 
Hellenic Studies VII. 292 ICvcry form of the ^expansion 
theory fi.<'..the theory tliat the Iliad Man ‘expansion’ of 
a .smaller poemj. x&m Faikuaikn in .Medi. Mag. LL 355 
A new cunstrucliun of 'expan.siou valves for condensing 
steam engines. 

Enansionist (ekspicTiJanistL [f. prcc. f 
-isT.j One who advocates a policy or a tlieory of 
expansion, isp. au advocate of expari.sion of the 
currency. Also attrib. 

186a Lit. Churdim. VTII, jm/i 'Wc look for the lime' 
(.siiys I he Expansionist ) ‘and doubt not it will conic;', etc. 
x88t AV1//0N (N. Y.) XXXI I. iftii Whether the new Secre- 
tary . . would be an exp.iii.sioiiist or a conttactionist. 3884 
Goi.ow. Smith Expansion of Eng. in ContemP'. Rev. Apr. 
5^1 St.inding on hi.s hi.sturicul isjand, the; Brilisb Expan- 
sionist sees all the other coinmuiiltii-s of the race revolving 
round him. x886 F. H. Jkvons in Jrnl. Hdlcnk Studies 
VII. 292 The expansioni.sLs [i. e. those who inainrain that 
the lii.id wiLS ' expanded ' from an uriginni sltorter pc^icmj 
tliercfbi’t: have set to work to rcniewe these incrtMlaticdis. 
Ibtd.SW. 295 Fick luiusclf supports the expansionist theory. 
Expansivs (ekspte'nsiv ,, cr. [f. \u.expdm- pjil. 
stem ijf e.xpandcre lo Expand - f- -iVE.J 

1. Tending or ada[>te(l lo expand in volume, to 
spread over a larger surface, or fill a larger s|)ace ; 
having the capacity to expand or devtdnji to larger 
dimcnsiotis ; clikitable. Said both of material and 
immaterial objects. 

1653 Davknant Gondihtirt 11. i. 3 By incr(‘..isc of swift ex- 
ininsive light Tiie lost Horizon was apparent growiie. 17x8 
Thomson Spring No more 'I'h' c.\pan.sive atmosphere is 
crninp'd with cold. 1805 W. .Sal’npkr.s Min. Waters 4 
Water is composed., uf a (Iniil expaii-sivc ether. 3879 
ArcMKHUtiv Bdriaud 148 , 1 changed niy rartridge for another 
with an expansive ball. x8^ Ir, l.otse's Metaph, 96 'J’lic 
heightened lempeiatiirc. . hringiin: .ihout in the (:xp.in.sivc 
materials the movement of dilatation. 

b. Of persons, their aftcctioiis, utterances, etc. : 
Freely going out, elTiisive, open. 

3658 9 Burton's /VorniH^Si lY, 137 It is said our affec- 
tions .. to France have lieeii mure (ixpansive. 1858 O. W. 
Hoi.uls Ant. Brca{/. t. x. u8 That ripe and di.sciret age 
which invite.s (.uiifidenee and expansive utterance. 3884 

F. CiiANi E in N, A ()■ X. 397/i Wo Engli.sh arc not 

an expansive people, 

2. Of a force, a movement or tendency : Acting 
ill tlie direction of expansion ; directed towards ex- 
jiansion : a. within the object or substance itself ; 
b. ill some olher object. 

a. 1656 tr. Hitbbcs' Elem. Philos, (1839) 471 This expan- 
sivc motion of the air. x68s Bovi.ii Effects of Mot. viii. 103 
These stones 1 .>eing loifgcd in a Cement^ extremely hard, 
tJn ir expansive endeavour was rendered ineffuclnnl. 1775 
JoiiN.soN Ta.r. no Tyr. 20 The iiunmc.scencc of nations 
would have found its vent like all olher cxpansi\c violence. 
x8*4 K. Stcakt Hist. Steam Engine 143 The steam . . from 
its r.xjiansivc TOWTr, will press Iclc.]. _ 38a8 CAiavi.E Misi , 
UB57) I. 199 Impelled by the expansive nvjvcnienl of his 
own irrepressible soul. 3833 N. Aknott Physics (ed. 5) 1 1 . 1. 
95 The liquid . . may force .1 column of mercury lo an eleva 
lion marking the expansive tendency. 1846 GRoTKG'mr^ 1. 
xvi. 11862) I. 300 'I'he exp.in.sivc force of Grecian intidlcft. 

b. 3744 Blukei.i-y Siris $ 170 .Such is the rarefying aiui 
expansive force of this element [fire]. 1874 Bi-ackie Sef 
cult. 85 Tlic direct genial cxpaiusive virtue of some great 
moral sun. 3886 Croi.l Climate Cosmol. 253 'I'liis internal 
pre.sMirc . . acts on the mass of ice .i.s an expansive force. 

8 . Of or pertaining to expansion. Of nn engine, 
process, etc. : Involving or depending upon the 
principle of cxjmnsion. 

178a .Specif, oj' Watt's Patent No. 1321. 4 The said new or 
expansive engine. 1858 Gmkener Gunnery In the expan- 
sive prinuiple of rifles, [bid, 353 The jirinciples of the c.v- 
punsivf! rifle. 3888 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. 8/t lliesc inesAage.s 
were printed exactly a.s he .sent tliein, .md did not undergo 
any ‘expansive* process. 

4. a. Of material things: Exjmnding over or 
occupying a large surface or space ; having wide 
bound.s, broad, e.xtensivc*. b. Of immaterial tbiiigH 
(W thoughts, designs, sympathies); Having a 
wide range; comprehensive. 

x8o6 T. ScKR Winter in Lmd. 1 . iv. 64 It wa.s situated. . 
on the borders of an expansive lake, 1813 Euktack Tour 
Italy ix. 204 A more expansive and generous coinpa.ssion for 
the fate of cities and slates. 3818 Ja.s. Miu. Brit, India 
l*ref. 16 If an observer were lo lake an expansive view of 
India. 3830 D'I.shai li Chas. /, III. v. 72 The intelleu of 
I .and WHS neither cxp.insivo nor elevated. 1834 T. Medwin 
Angler in ll'ales 11 . 175 He bad the character.. of being 
rem'ai kabl y hand.sonie . . his forehead expansive. 1835 1 . 1 'AY- 
1.0R .Spir. Despot, i. 12 That enlighteneii and expansive 
chatity. .which should recommend the Christian profession. 
1870 F.mkkson Soc, ft So/it. vii. 137 Ciar Alexauder was 
more expansive, and wished to call the Pacifle my ocean. 
x8qo Standard 10 Mar.. Wc doubt .. whether expansive 
skirls of the old style will ‘ catch on’ in America. 
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EXFANSIVBIiY. 


EXPATBXATIOir. 


Szpftniively (ekspa nsivli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LV^.J In an expansive manner ; at far{;e, ex- 
tensively. VVith respect to the steam-engine : On 
the principle of expansion. 

1839 R. S. Rohinson Naut. Sttam Eng. 160 Very little 
power in lost by workiii); the ste.'im expansively. 18^ Cak- 
Lvi.E Ft f ilk. Cti, XI. iii, Voltaire, at his lei.sure in Rrusscls . . 
wiites much more expansively. 1865 Masso.n Rn\ Brit. 
Fhiios, looThe Absolute goinjt forth expansively., is Na. 
lure. 1875 R. F. Mamtis tr. Httvn-z' iVindittg Mach. 93 
For ihroitling of the stcani through the regulator will tic 
subsiiiiitccl working expansively. 

EzpailBiTdMSS (ckspnc nsivnes>. [f. as prec. 

+ -NKSS.J The quality of being expansive. 

1 . a. Tendency to expand, b. Wide-spreading 
character or nature. 

18x9 Hkntiiam Wki. 11843) Xl. 18 What you Sfiy on this 
subject show.H the cxpandciJnc.is and cxpuiisiveness of your 
mind, a 1853 Kobkrtson Senn. Ser. in. xiv. The. .alfec- j 
tious of the jXposilc Paul, .lending to cxpausivenciS rather 
than concentration. 1854 II. Mii.i.kk.SVi. 4- Sekm. xii. (i860) 
isj/a The scenery, .was impasing. .from it.sb.arc and lonely 
cxiKinsiveness. 1857 Toe i.m. Smith V'/n* it While 

the. . expatixivencss of the Common Law will be thus shown. 
1879 Ceo. Kt iot Theo. Such ix, That would restrict the cx- 
pansivenevs of tr.'ide. 1884 tr. Lotze's Meiaph. 96 The 
. . cxpaiisiveness of the ga.seous elements. 

2. Absence of reserve in feeling or speech ; genial 
frankness, fieedom, openness ; unrestrained flow of 
sympathy or conversation. 

i8j6 Kmkkson Eing. Traits^ Lit. Wks. (Rohn) 11. 1 15 That 
expansivenes.s which is the e.sscnce of thu poetic eleiiumt. 
i8fo Mrs. (ionnoN in H. A. Page De Qnincejy 1 1S77) I. viii. 
iCo In the expansiveness of his own heart. 186^ Sat. AVr-. 

9 July 4^ Gifted female friends, .can prni.se with a large, 
ungrudging expansivenevs. i86y I.ewks J/ist. Philos. II. 
5ao In the expansivi iurs.s of private conversation. 1883 
(j. A. BoL'CJiiroN in IfnrpfPs .Mag, Her. 93/1 Who greeted 
Miles with, .noisy familianiy and expansi\vnc.s.s. 
SzpansiTity (eksinvnsi vlti). rtjre. [f. as 
prcc. + >1TY.] • Kxpansivknk.s.s. 

1837 Cahi-YLE Minihcau Miso. Kss. ( 1S881 V', 731 Offences 
(of elasticity or expaiisi vil y )hayt: accumulated. 1838 Blai kv>. 
Mag. XLIV'. 61a 'I'he expansivity and soaring heaven ward- 
ne.s.s of the gases have full iil.ay. 

SzpaxiSOllieter (ek.spn'n.sp‘m/ta.t). [f. Expanh- 
ION + -(o'i MKTEii, afu?r (kctromdcr, etc.] (Sec quot.) 

1883 N.x.smy rii A utohiog. vi. 1 1 One of my c.^rlicst attempts 
at orij^inal contrivance was an hlxpansometcr- • an instru- 
inent for measuring in bulk all metals and .solid .sub* 
stances. 

II ISzpailSTllll. Ohs. [I.., iieut. oi twpamits, 
p.i. pple. of ejtpitttikre to JvxpANi). Adopted by 
scholars of 16- 17th c. an lit. rendering of Hcb. 
r'p ri7y/“c x\u\g.JtrMaf/tenlufu, AX .yir/ftameut).] 

- Expansk ih . 

1635 .Swan .S/*v. .’if. iv. g 1(1643)54 The Expansum, or 
stretching out of the Heavens. 1640 Wii.kins .Wte f'lnnct 
II. ■ i 6{!4) 39 The common People nsnally think the K.ain to 
nruceid from some Waters in the Expansum. 1651 Ji f. 
Tavcor Si'rm. for IVvir 1. xxv. 3x4 The mercy cf God |i- 1 
a v.'ist expansum and a hiiq;e Ocean, 1794 Si’i.livan r/c'.u 
A'-tt. n. 403 Till the whole cximiisuiii was cleared of llle^«.'! 
gross and oimfiuc parts of nuTtler. 

t Expansiire. Ok. [f. E. f^xpatis- ppl. stem 
of (XpandHre to Exiwnd-t -i’Iik.] a. T he proccs.s 
of t xp.inding ; expansion, b. —ExrAN.sE.rA. i. 

1606 CuAi'MAN l/cro Leatidcrw t\\\ your p.3rts employ. 
And suit Night's rii;!! expansnre with your joy. 1606 .V/V 
Cr. G'fosecappe iv. iii. in Bullen (K PI. III. 70 My im- 
rnortall p:irt admits expansitre. 1 1611 C?h.\1'Man Iliad xvn. 
Such cxpan.surc of his beams he [the .sun] thrn.st out of 
is throne. 

t£xpa*pillate, S'. OA.r.-° \{.\.. expapilhjt us 
bared to the breast, f. ex- out + papilla nii»])lc.] 

‘ To l.iy the breast.s open to the pap.s ’ ((jockerain 
1623-6}. 

ilSx parte* ex-parte (c^kspa-jt/}, adv.y 

chiefly attrih. as quasi-ax^'. [I,, phrase ex out of 
+ parte, abl. of pars part, side.] 

1 . Law. On one side only : said re.sj>ecting an 
affidavit, application, commission, evidence, testi- 
mony, etc. (See quota.) 

*671 CowEL Intcrpr. s. v., A Commi.ssion ex parte, is th.it 
wliich is lakeii out and executed by one .side onely. 1779 J. 
Rhiui in .Sp.'irks Corr. Amer. A’m (1853) II. a;; No cx 
p.irte icNtimony ought to be received by I he Court. 1839 
IIoi.Tiiousic A>7i/ Latu Diet, .s. v.. An Kx-p.irle. application 
to the court is an application m.ide by one party only. 1853 
Wharton Pa. Digest 854 An exparte affid.ivit nviy be ail- 
mitted to prove pedigree. 

2 . transf. Of statements, etc. : Made with re- 
spect to, or in the interest of, one side only. 

i8xa Lix Fai.mkrston Pari. Deh. «i Dec., Ex-pJkte 
statement.s like the present. 18x3 Lingaro Hist. Eng. VI. 
346 Kx parte .stntcmcnLs, to whi«;h the accused had no oppor- 
tunity of replying. 1856 Rkauk Ars-vr too late xxiv, I 
ob ject to an ex parts sLitcmeni from a personal enemy, 
t Expa*tiatO| ppl> a. Obs. or arch. [ad. E. 
e.x{syHitidi u 5 , pa. pplc. of ex{s)paiiilrt : sec next.] 
Equivalent to the later Expatiated. In quot.s. 
Widespread ; laid at full length. 

jToa De Fok Rejitrm. Atanners 30 'Hicre lye the Seeds of 
high expatiuic Sin, 1854 Svr*. Dobell Balder xxvii. 186 
Stretch him out, like the prophet oti the dead. . Bound and 
p^c, expnjiintij with nice art 'I’o the invenient horror. 
Snatiata (eksiH'i-Jlie't), v. Also 7 exp-, ex- 
spftclate, 6-8 exspatiate. [f. E. e.\X\patuit- ppl. 


stem of ^jrCr^/a/iVirf, f. ex^ (sec Ex- pref,^) + 5 pa~ 
tidri to walk about, f. spaiium space.] 

1 . intr. To walk about at large, to roam without 
restraint ; to move about freely in space, wander 
at will. Now somewhat rare in lit. sense. 

Lkland /tin. 1. p, xxi, 1 hnve more exspatinted yn | 
this Campe then they did. 1615 Ckookk Body 0/ Man 429 
Wherein this aithcriall body might expatiate and disport it 
; .sclle. 1657 S.PuRc.HAS Pol. Flylng-lns. 16 They will expatiate 
and dunce the Hay in circling motions, a 1760 J. li Bkownk. 
Design ft /Iif/tw/^rocms 11768)102 He not coiiteiu the shal- 
low shore to keep Dauntles.s expatiates in the boundless deep. 
1765 Gray Let. in Poems 308 You will . . catch the 
breezes on the coast of Taranto . .'expatiate »o the very toe 
of the coiiiiiienl. 1796 Morse Amer. Geol. I. 258 ^yorkmcn 
. .hy expatiating from Europe, have improved their condi- 
tion. i&g9 Bloilird*. Mag. T.XV. 236 He. .has it in his power 
to expatmte where he will. 1864 'Lowell Bighnu P. Poet. 
Wkb. 11879) 975/2 Winter-flics ..cr.iwl out ..to expatiate 
in the Min. 1875 Hamkrton Iniell. Life xii. i. (1876) 435 
Points upon which the cattle cxpatuite. 
b. S.ald of the eye, or hand. 
t6sp Uui.wKH Anihi'apomei. 20 Tn this Ccphalical com- 

E ression to the sides, the Eyes more freely e.X[)ariatc to the 
ai.'k-])art.s. 171J Aodlson No. ^12 T z Where the 

Kyc has Room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
Immensity of its View.s. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. 
x.vxiL(i859) II. 252 'I'he hand of a skilful musician exiia- 
liaics over the key.s of the most complex organ. 

0 - 

z6za DR.\YroN Poly-tdh. 11. Notes p So farre haiic the indi- 
gested reports of. .Moiikisli innention cxp.itiatefl out of ilie 
lists of rruth, 1650 3 tr. //a/ts’ Dissert. d>: Pace in Phenix 
(1708) II. 373 Ainhitioiifinds not room enough for her swell- 
ing (u expatiate in. i^J. Sergeant Solui Philos. 321 But j 
1 exp.itiatc tixi much into the Subject of Predication. 1704 
Swift T. Tub vii, Without farther expatiating from the 
subject. 1787 Bonnvcastle Astro/L vi. 84 T'lie flighty 
imagination of those who. .cxiiatiatetl in the wilds of fiction. 
X849 Rohektson AVrw/. Ser. 1. ii. (18661 35 Wc .. expatiate 
into that which is infinite. 

t d. /rafts. (Cf. to ivalk ike road.) Obs. rare. 

16*7 f. Carter Exposition n.K) 'I'he ungodly. .enter in., 
at the broad gates, and expatiate all the fields and coiintrie. 

2 . To sjieak or write at some length ; to enlaige ; 
to be copious in description or discussion. Const. 
on, upon. Also in indirect pass he. 

x6ia I Jr.ayton Potyadb. i. Notes 18 But you blame me 
thus expatiating. 1655 Cro.mwki.l .Sp. 22 Jan. lOirlylc), I 
could not say more upon this subject if I listed lo expati.itu 
thercujHm. 17*1 Berkeley Prevent. Knin Gt. Brit. Wks. ; 
HI. 207 Ancient orators used to iixpatiatc In praise of their j 
country. 1793 Bkdikiks Math. EvUi. 14 Frequently .is the { 
topic is expatiated upon. *817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. • 
(1852) 17 'i hose who expatiate with delight on the wonders ' 
and the suhlimities of creation. 1850 M krivalic Korn. Emp. j 
(1865) I. Prof. 7 The remarkable deficiency of oiir recent j 
literature . . has constantly templed me to expatiate. j 

*13. trans. To enlarge, extend, expand (territory, 
etc ) ; to spread abroad (glory, .shame) ; to exalt, 
magnify ; to spread wide (the arms). Obs. 

1603 Patient ifrissitiAMsAs,. Sck;.) 22 Sir Owen, and r-ig- 
nors both, do not expatiate my obloquy. *633/1’- Ahams 
Exp, 2 Peter ii. 4 Princes cxpailale their dominions. 1660 
Watemiiouse Arms ff Arm. 6 The symmetry .mil exact 
order <.if which . . »;x^>atiuled the glory of their valor almusl 
tliorowoiit the Coniineut. /bid. 125 A licnign umbrage ex- 
l>atiatcs little spires of grass into the magnitude of Lawrels. 
x668 The Kivols 17, 1 would e.vn.itiatc my Wanton arms. 
1677 1 - Hf.mhert Trtnf. 1R9 Where after a liiilc .space 

the channel is well-nigh expatiated so broad as the T'homes 
at I.ondoii. 

t b. rejl. and intr. for rejl. Ohs. 
i6a(^55 J. JoNK.H .V6>w-//*'a’.v’ti725) 34 Salisbury Plain . . 

o.xpatiatcs it self through the Middle of Wiltshire. 1630 
Fci.i.kr Pisgah ii. iv. 107 'J’he Jordan .. expniiateth itself 
into the waters of Meroin. z668 Culi’EPj*f.r & Cole Bartkl. 
Anat. 11. vi. 08 The Crown-vein. .Expatiates in a laige tract 
from the right Fare. x68i H. Moke Exp. Dan. Ajtp. ii. 
287 'Phis dead coiulitiun. .is not to expatiate unto 1260 days. 
173* Common .Sense {lyy)) 11. 48 'The Stock of We.iUh a ! 
Nation possesses must expatiate, or it i.s of no Benefit to the 
Piiblick. I 

t c. ‘ 'Po let loose, to allow to range ’ (J.). rejl. 
only ;=* \ b. and 2. Obs. 

1639 bnstrnct. Oratory 10 'Phe bc.st way therefore i.s, to 
give It [the Wit j leave to c.xp.iliatc itself in its work. 1663 
jJoYi.K Ocens. Eejl. (16751 be thoughts U'ing licens'd 10 
expatiate themselves. 1683 Cave Eiclcsiastki, Cre^. Naz. 
296 Na/innzen . . wrclcom’d his Arriv.1l with an Oration, 
u herein he expatiated hincsclf in his praises for the Nobility 
of his birth. 1^5 Dkvoe.n tr, Du Eresnoy's Painting § 70 
A Subject which shall . . afford . . Art an ample field of 
matter wherein to expatiate it self. 

d. nonce me. T’o develop (views). 

1859 C, Barker Assoc. Princ. 1.8 Mr. Carlyle expatiating 
from its te.xt his peculiar views of.. political economy. 

Hence fExpa’tlated ppl. a., widespread; cf. 
sense 3 of vb. Szpa’tlater (also expatiator), 
one who expatiates. Szpa'ttatlniT vbl. sb,, the 
action of the vh. Expatiate; in quot. expansion ; 
cf. sen.se 3 b of vb. Expatiating ppl. t:., that 
cx})atiates ; whence Ezpatlatlngly adv. 

z68i tr. IFilliL Rem. Med. tP’ks. V(x:nlj., Expatiated, en- 
larged. 17x3 C'’te.ss Wischei-Sea Alise. Pot'ms 62 'Ph' expa- 
tiated Dowils Shall wider .Scenes display of rural Glee, a 1766 
Peggr Anonym, v. (1809) 201 The person, intended . . a.s an 
Expatl-iior on the word F.ndovclli(*u.s. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVll. x6o Such Is the mind of our expatiater iqion 
flowers. 1717 J, Keill Anim. iEcon. (1738) 131 There wo-s 
no . . room for the division and expatiating of the Vessels. 
1789 Trijter xxxv. 456 An expatiating and florid diffusion 
would., weaken and dis.soIvc their close and well-compacted 


strength, xflfl* Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp x6 Why nmy not 
the most expatiating Expressiomt be u.sed in so good a Sense? 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. ix/x A plea.Hant space into which 
to turn loose some, .expatiating gawiper to talk of what bo 
scciiicth him best. 1748 Kiciiarpron Clarissa {tin) 111. 
xxi. 131 What a folly, .to be so expatiatingly sincere. 

Espatiation (ekspv' jjlitfi'Jan). [f. prec. vb. : 
see -ATiON.] The action of expatiating. 

1 . The action of walking abroad, or wandering at 
large ; also, an instance of the same, lit, 

Also, opportunity or room for expatiating, rare. 

1640 G. Watts ir. Bacon's Adv. Learn, ri. xiii. 115 There 
lire no other Errors, or manifest Expatiations in Heaven, 
.save those of the seaven Planets. xd47 Fahingdon .Serm. 
Jas. i. 97. 9 'Pakc them from the Devil’s latitudes and ex- 
paf iatious. 1666 G. 1 1 arvey Morb. A nel. iv. 35 Gladness . . 
IS an expansiun, or an expatiution of the said sensitive 
spirits out of their cells into some larger Meatus, a 1848 
R. W. Hamilton Renv. Punishm. iv. ( i853» 159 A proper 
self-love finds in religion a perfect expaiialion. 

1 2 . The action of extending, expanding, or de- 
veloping; expansion, development. C'f. sense 3 
of vb. Also concr, an extended portion, a pro- 
jection. Obs. 

i6ia J. Cotta Disciw. Praet. Physic ii. ii. 94 'fhe un- 
liiuitt-d expatiation of so fonlc wrongs, z6u Bp. Hall 
Height Eloqucfue p. Hi, A periphrasis very often wlhds up 
it self ill its own ex initial 1011. ai66t Vvu.vm IFor/hies, 
Surrey III. 76 Surrey, .may be allowed to be a Square (be- 
sides Us Angular Expatiation in the South-west) of two and 
twenty miles. 

3 . The action of discussing at large; extended 
talk or description. 

18x6 Keaungk 7 'ra 7 >. 1. 277 The tact of the person who 
has thus had the discrt-llon to turn away the bolt, is the 
theme of expaliation. 1831 T. I.. Pkacock Crotchet Castle 
XV. (1887) 154 'I'liis tempi iiig field of interesting expatiation. 
1878 A. A mer. Rev. CX \V 1 1. 423'rhe reason i.s loo amiart-nl 
to need any cxpati.ition. 1885 Manch. Exam. 98 J.in. 3/4 
'fhe whole article is un ex.iniplc..of tamely edifying expa- 
tiution. 

Expatiative (eksp^ijiativ', a. [f. Expa- 
tiate V. -ivn] 'Fentling to spread itself out, 
expansive. 

x8ao SiiFLi.F.v (F.dipus Tyr. \, A Iccch .. with lubricous 
round rings Capaciou.sly expatiative, which make His liltb: 
body liken red balloon. 

Ezpatiatory (eksp^‘‘Jiatnri\ a. [f. Expa- 
tiate V. -f -oUY.J Characterized by or indulging 
in expatiation. 

x8i6 W. 'I’avlor in Monthly R,r.\ LXXXL ^68 Tin: 
method adopted . . is more expat iatory . x86o J . 1\ K knnf.tiv 
Sxvalltno B. vii. 73 Everybody seems to niidetstaiul tlir; 
advantage of silence when M. is inclined to be expatiatory. 

Eaepatriate (eksp/*‘tn|(*t), ///. a, and sb. [f. 
as next, on the analogy of jipl. adjs. from Lat. pa. 
ndcs. : see -ate '-<!.] A. adj. Expatkiath). 
j 3 , sb. An expatriated person. 

x8xa Shelley Let, to Hitcheneryix Hogg Life. IT. 94 .\n 
Irishman has been lorn from bi.s wife and family . . bcraii.se 
he was c.\patrtaie. 18x8 Q, Rev. XIX. 55 Bairlot.i and ex- 
patriates arc alike the children of circumstance.s. x8s9 I. 
Tayi.or Enthns, x. 2R4 'I’hcsc expatriate millions lof 
Chinese] arc accesrible to instruction. 1871 H. 'I'avlol* 
(1875) H. III. i68 But a Cod took hold of her, The 
F..\ patriate. 

Expatriate (ekspt"i'tri,<?»t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
late r. expatridre, f. ex- (sec Ex- fre/?) +paln a 
ntitive land + Of. hr. expulrier.'] 

1 . Dans. To drive (a person) away from (his) 
native country ; to banish. 

1817 G. CiiAi.MFRs in Churchyard's Chippes 163 Morton 
w.i-s thus cxp.itriatc.rl. x8a8 ITIsrafli c7/rt.L /, L v. 113 
Thi.s minister, .ifter having been expatriated, outlived his 
great enemy. 1856 Olmstku Sla^oe States 261 He upolo- 
gi/CK at length for proposing to expatriate the negroes. 

2 . rejl. (rarely intr. lor rejL) To withdraw Jrom 
one’s native country ; in the Law of Nalmts, lo 
renounce one’s citizenship or allegiance. 

X784 Bkrington Hist. Abeillnrd \\. 187 He fAbeil- 
laid] indulged the romantick wish of cxpatiuiting himself 
for tiwr. s8m Coi.KiiKCHiKK Hnsb. Comm. Bengal 
61 note. Another person, .who ha.s c\p.itrutcd, or who has 
removed to other hind. 1846 Grote Greet-e i.v. 11862) 1 . 89 
/bltoliis . . having been forced to expatriate from Pelopon- 
nesus. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
11.40 Sir John Herschcl. expatriated himself for years at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 1889 Pkili.imokk Internat. Lofiu 
(ed. 31 IV. 30 ' 1 ‘he status of alien.s, and the capacity of sub- 
jects to expatriate themselves under the present English l.iw. 

Hence Expa triated ppl. a. Expa'triating 
ppl. a., that expatriates (in 8cn.se 2 of vb.). 

1768 Sterne yourn., Pre/. in Desobli^eant, The 
h;irance of sentiment.1l commerce is always against the ex- 
patriated adventurer. 1793 Burke Policy Allies Wks. 
VII. 147 The expatriated landed interest of France, .^*8flS 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 384 'I'he ruined and expatriated 
J*rotcstaiit Lord. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xyit. (1862; II. 420 
The fuki.st and some of the expatriating chiefs. 

Expatriation (ekgp^iTrij^ifm). [f. prcc. vb. ; 

sec -ATION.] 

1 . The banishing a person from his own country ; 
the state of liein^janishcd ; banishment, exile. 

i8t6 Keating# /' rav. I. 31 Thi.s part of France, appears 
never to have recovered the efl'cets of . . an expatruition. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. En^ I. 524 'The longer his expatria- 
tion, the greater does this hallucination become. x86o 
Motley 1868) I. iii. 92 'I'he expatriation of wealthy 

merchants. 

2 . The action of leaving one’s country for an- 
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other; emij'ration. Ali^o, in the Law of Nations, 
renunciation of one's country. 

x8«5 T. JKFFEH.SON Antoifuiff. Wks. 1859 1 . 8 Expatriation 
licinjc a natural right. 1839 Yeowkll Ahc. Brit. Ch, x. 
(1847)107 'i'he hinhopA and clergy . . sought rcfuj^ in extia- 
triation. x868 Kogkks Pol. ficon. xix. The voluntary ex* 
patriation of those who luve the energy or enterprise to 
leave Lite home of liieir birth. 1889 PiiiLt.iMQRK Intcruat. 
Law (cd. 3) I V. 974 Expatriation, Any British subject . . 
who may . . after the passing of this Act . . voluntarily become 
naturalized in such state. .shall, .be deemed to have ceased 
to be a British subject. 

t Expecoa*tion. nonce' wd. [f. Kx-/r^.>+L. 

pecciire to sin : sf;e -ation.] fSee uuol.) 

a 163X DovNK.V^rw. Ixiv. 645 It is. .this Expcccation. .this 
taking away of Sins formerly committed that restores me. 
Sa^ect (ckspe'kt), V. Also 7- 8 ezspoot. [ad. 
li. €X[s"fecL<ire to look out for, await, f. ex‘ (see 
Ex- pre/.^) + spcct-dre to look, froq. oispeC‘i}re to 
sec. Cf. OF. especter c.) to a wait] 

I. 'Po wait. 

i* 1 . intr. 'Po wait ; to defer action until some 
contingency arises. To expect of : sense 2. Ohs. 

X560 Daus tr. SIeHfa$te's Comw. 408 a, lie dcsireth. .th.’it 
Duke Maurice w'oulde he content Lu expect su lung ns he 
may goe and come. 1600 IIullanh l.wy xxi. xlviii. 490 
•Scipio . . thinking it good to expect of the other Consull nis 
Colleaguo.. i6xx Bihle tlt'h. x. 13 P'rom henceforth exjicct- 
ing till his enemies be made his foulstoolc. X653 H. Mokk 
Antiii. Ath. 11. xii. Bit A Dog expects till his Ma.stcr 
h.-is done picking of the bone. 1703 Bri/fS of Civility 15 We 
must not knock, hut expect patiently. 1765 O. Coi.man 
Termexs Conietlks 388 'Po sit at home, expecting till a 
kinsman Came, .to in.irry her. 

t b. ciu:isi-/z-ar«j. witli out. Ohs. rare. 
ax664 M. Frank .Scrni. <1672) 4f,>7 Men h.'iving .. dili- 
gently made use of the op]X)riunitv, iuui expected it out. 

1 2 . trans. 'Po wait for, await. Ohs. 
xj^S Am*. Sandys .SVrw. xiv. 5 ig. 239 Note in Cornelius 
with wlial huin:iniiie. lie reccuied i’eler. .he c.'illed to him 
bis kiiisemeii and friends, and expected him. Ihiu.K 

(Douay) Pectus, xi. Comm., Expect the end of an <»ther 
mans speach, befi>rij you l)ej.'iniie to answer. 1633 Be. If Ai.t, 
Hard '/V'.r/A N, T. V23 Vcc..eate your owne good ohecre 
not expecting your poorer brethren. 1710 Stki'I.e tatlrr 
No. ’.'02 f .i; 'I’iiere was .a great crowd in my Anticb.amVier, 
who expecteil Audience. ^1781 (Iiumon Ihcl. Sf h\ II. os 
'Phr. , . king of the (lorhs, instead of expecting the attiick 
of the Legions, boldly p.'isscd the Danube. x8ox Sotnni-.Y 
I'hnlabii ix. xviii, With . .t.alous sbeatliecl The ounce expects 
his liberty, x8aa Sme r.i.F.v in R. Garnett AVZ/Vx (t86:') 189 
With what anxiety I expect your news of her health ! 

b. With indirect (jueslion as ohj. : To wail to 
see or know. ? Ohs. or arch. 

157* G. lha'MANA.s Detect. Q. Mary N j, Do you now 
t-.vpcct Muhat .sc’nteiife men chosen agaj'iisl law..h.'iue ])ro- 
jaiimmi? itSoj Knoi.m-s Tity/cs ulyjt) 79 All this 

great fight the Constaniinopolilaiies beheld .. expecting 
wlial should bee the event thereof. 1687 'P. Brown SaiuH 
in (///'n/rr Wks. 1730 L 72, I cxpett«*d every minute when 
it would come, to downright kick and cuff between 'em. 
1741 MiiiDLKTON CKv/vfed. 3)11. vii. 191 While he. [(‘iccro] 
l.ny encamped . . expecting what w.ty the Barthians would 
move. 1794 Cion WIN Cat. Williams vo Mr. Pyrrel .. ex- 
pected every momi.-nt when he would withdraw to antiilier 
part of the room, 

t C. Of a destiny, etc. : To be in reserve for, be 
in store fur, C'f. Await 8. Ohs. 

fi 6 ii CfiAi'MAN y//Wxviii. 113 Jf such fate expect my 
life, where death strikes 1 will |ie. 1659 Hammond Oa t's. 
Ixxxii. 7 Paraplir. 409 'Ph.at severe account, .of their actions, 
which after death expects all sui:h, 1741 Middi k ton Cicero 
(ed. 3) III. X. 1G6 if any oilier fate exjiccls me, I fast a joy 
beforehand, in the sure foresight of your puiiishiiieiit. X78i 
Cowi'F.R Charity a8o Prisons expect the wdeked. 

II. 'Po look fur inciiliilly. 

+ 3 . To look forw.nrd to as one’.*? (^o.!! or motive. 
1578 T, N, tr, CoHif. W. India 94 (iood men dcR: rather 
e.vpcct reriowne, then treasure. 

4 . To look forward to (an event), rcfjard (it) ns 
about to happen ; to anticipate the occurrence of 
(soinclhinR whether good or evil). Also, to ‘look 
for’, anticipate the coraing of (a person or thing), 
the receipt of (aiiylhing). 

Often with advbs. or phrases indicating time, which by a 
sort of ellipsis relate to the event ‘expected ’ ; e. g. ‘1 ex- 
pert him next wcek‘ ; ‘When do you expect payment ’V 

a. with simple ohj, Wlnm the obj. denotes an 
action, manifestation, etc., often const, of, from. | 

z6oz Shak.s. Jul. C. I. il. Cassi. Will you bine with j 
me to morrow? Cash. 1 . Cassi. Goodj I will expect 
you. 1605 Bi*. Ham. Mcdit, Pows \. vVii. 14, J will ex- 
pect the wooi-st, because it may come ; the bestj ber,ausc I 
Know il will come. 1651 Honuics Leinath. in. xli. 263 'Phoy 
that Iwre rule, .and they that were governed, did all expect 
the Messmh. *701 DkFoe True-horn Kng.VxeX., I expect | 
a Storm of 11 ) Einguagc. Z7a4 R. Fai.coner Adx>. «lj* Esc. 
(1769)83 Finding we could not expect his Life, we prayed 
for a speedy and painless Release from it. i8ob Mar. EinjK- 
WORTH Moral T. (1816) I. xiii. 104 They expected a visit in 
a few hours. x866 Geo. Euot F. Holt (1868) 24 , 1 am afraid 
of ever expecting anything j^oml again. x88a j. H. Hi unt 
Kef. Ch, Eng. 1 1 . 18 If he dtd siiniinr things, he should ex- 
pect similar punishment. X89Z Speaker 2 May 533/r 'I’be 
liook is very much what might have bech expected from the 
author. Mod. 1 expect my mother to dint^ir. 

b. with obj. and inf. ; when the action or con- 

dition anticipated is that of the subject, with inf 1 
atone. I 

B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 142 The Imperial j 
GamKons. who were not expected to be ever seen .igain in 
those parts. 1660 Wii.i_sfokd SedUs Comm. 182 A Captain of | 


aCastle expecting to be beleagured, makesgoodhisoutworks. 
17x0 Hr.ARNK CW/ft*/. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 6 , 1 expect to re- 
ceive them this week. Dk Fob Mem. Caz dlierK 1 840 ' 1 7a 
They expected us, and we expected to come. 1818 Jas. 
Mii.i. Brit. India 1 . 11. vi. 226 He expected to perform to 
him one of the most agreeable of all possible services. 1876 
Jf:vons Logic Primer a Seeing a bright flash of lightning, 

1 expect thunder to follow. 1891 Law Times XC. 473/2 
We arc now daily expecting the que.stion to come again be- 
fore the Divisional Court. 

c. with clause as obj. ; also with ellipsis of sub- 
ordinate clause. 

1603 Sir D, Carlei'on in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 245 HI. 82 
I It is cx.spectcd the two courts being joyned will produce 
I .somewhat extraordinary. X7B6 C'iihtwoou Adv. Capt. 

I H. Boyle 74 'Fhcy did not expect .she could ever recover. 
1749 Fif.i.ding Tom Jones 11. ix, This l.-uly was. .as well a,s 
cxmld be expected for one in her condititin. x86o Tyndali. 
Gltxc. 1. xi. 79 The Mur. .was by no means so bad as wc had 
expected. 

d. ahsol. 

*779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 IX. 170 We Ioa'c to ex- 
])ec't : and when expectation is disappointed or gratified wc 
want to be .again expecting. 1847 'I'ennyson Princ. iii. lyi 
Our King expects was there no precontract? 

liO. eliipl. (a) Anglo-Irish (see quot. 1813); 
(h^ colloq. (see quot. 1H90). 

1813 Mar. Edcew'orth Patron. (1815) II- ‘Sure I tould 
you lie was not expicted, that i.s if yon don't know in F.tig- 
laiifl, not expicted to live.* 1845 Mrs. S. C. MM.\. 4 i ‘hifehoy 
V. 4^ Poor Mrs. M. . . . isn't expected- indeed 1 must ride 
liard to overtake her. 1890 Farmkh .'ilang Diet., Eupect- 
ifig, with child. 

t f. intr. Jo expect for — to look for. Ohs. 

1591 Harinc;-ion Orl. Fur. Pn-f., A Sopliister .. made a 
long .. Oration . .ex)R^cting at the eml thereof for some great 
lliankcs. 1630 A*. Johnson’s Kingd. if Commw. 08 Travul- 
lers . . expecting in an Aliiiunackc for a yeare uf Jubile, Hie 
over Sea by flocKS towards Rome. 1659 B. Hauri.s Tarivafs 
Iron Age 277 A |>cacc, for w hich .so many people long, and 
earnestly expect. 

6. In 8cnse 4 with various additional notions. 

a. In combination with can, with expresset! or 
implied negation, this vb. often = ‘ to look for with 
reason or likelihood, or without great risk of dis- 
appointment \ Cf. count on, rely on, in similar 
connexion. 

1650 K, Stai'vlion Strada’s Liav-C. Warres Str.'ul.T to 
Rilr., A History, .which 1 cannot cx^iect should be either 
praised <ir pardoned. 1759 [see ERHONHiH'S 3]. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Fng. 1 . 538 'Lhc despotic viceroy sckhi fonn<l 
llial he could not expect entire sup}>ort from Argyll'. iSyx 
Mori ky Voltaire (]88<o 135 Nor can wc In: expti.led to lie 
deeply moved by a form of art that is so unfanniiar to us. 

b. 'I'o look for n.s due from antither. In 
stronger sense : 'Po lt>ok for i something' with an 
imjdied injunction or requisition. 

X034 Sir T. IlKKncRT Trav, 184 These Negroes .. impart 
freely of what they have to .any civill rravcllcr, exjiccting 
some small rctrihulion 6jr their curi«!!sle. 1650 C'homw'fi.i. 
Lett. Sf Sp. (1871) III. 104, I expect it be cncouniged. 1690 
Dryokn Amphitryon l*n.’f.. There is a J'ritlc of doing iiioits 
than is cx|)ected from us. 1711 .\i>i)isoN Spect. No. 1 15 f 5 
I’rovidenrc furnishes Materiulv, hut expects that W’e should 
work them up ourselves. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks, 1874 
II. 7B The unluippy, from whom c.an be expected no returns 
either of present entertainment or future s(?rvi( c. 1805 
NkL.soN in Southey J.ife ix, [Nelson’s last signal] ICnglnnd 
expects every man to do his duty ! i8i8Wiiatf.lv Commpl. 
/>^. (18641 97 Tlnis I may fairly expect that one w ho has 
received grc.'it kindness from me should protect me in di.s- 
tress. 1884 Punch 6 Dec. 276/1 Wh.'U cto you expect me 
to <lo? 18^ Bksant Demoniac v. 55 The crew w’on'l ex- 
peel any ilrink. 

fc. Hence of things, conditions, etc. : To call 
for, need, require. Oh.r. 

z6(^ j. Strvt'K in Lett. f.if. Men (Camden' iSi, 1 am j 
scii.sihlc of tb« t.h.'irgcs that a Collecc life doth expert. 1687 
J. Boysf ill Thoreshy s Corr. (ed. Hunter) 1 . yj One .'isscr- 
tion in it 1 could not but think expected greater evidence. 
1691 T. H(ai.k 1 Acc. AWu Invent. 29 To order the doing of 
ih.'it now, which the Pnartice of the Navy . .would have ex- : 
pcclcil their having done long since. 

6. 'I'o anticipate that it will Inrn out lo be 
tlie case ihat\ hence, to susjx*ct, siipj^ose, snr* 
inise. 

Now' rare in literary use. The misuse of tlie wonl ns a 
s^monym of suppose, without any notion of ‘ iinlicip.Hinj5' 
or ‘IcHiking for', is often cited .a-s an Ami'ric.'inism, but Is 
very common in dialectal, vulgar or c.*irelessly collcKjuial 
sjiccch ill England. 

Union (.V>/'r.(Roxb.) 382 It is expected that the Duke 
of Guiese's liorse W'os short under him. X607 'J’ouRNrcR 
Rev. Trag. v. i, The Duchesse is expected fowly bent. 
1645 in .Select, Hari. Misc. (1793) 346, I. .cx|wct they [the 
forces] are much stronger than 1 am in.Trlc believe, 1763 
'r. jFrKi:R.s<iN Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 186 , 1 say has been, l>ecaiisc 
I expect there is one [.an opening] no longer. 1785 Ihid. 1 . 
384. z8ia Writ. (18301 IV. 1T7. i8bx Wiiewfi.l in 'Jod- 
liunler Acc. W.’s Wks. (18761 II. 43, 1 expect they arc ol a 
character which will not set you upon making conipansons. 
1856 Sehastopol 11. xiv. 385, 1 ex]iect niy friend was a par.i- I 
gon of_si»ictily. z86i Sir G. W. Dasknt Burnt Njal I. 
Pref. vlii, It is nn old .saying, that a story never loses in 
telling, and so we may expect it must have been W’iih this 
story. 1837 W. H. Malldck Sew Kcpubiic (1878' 184 Now, 

I expect, L.'idy Ambrose, that, in hs true .sen.se, you know 
a good dc,il more history than you are aware of, 
t Expe'Cty sh. Ohs, rare. [f. prec. vb.] Ex- 
pectation 3. 

*S97 J- Payne Royat F.xr.h. 4 Not for the exp«*rt of any 
vayne glorye, z6a6SiiAKs. Tr. ^Cr. t. iii. 70 Sj.ie.Tk Prince 
of Ithaca, and Iw 't uf les&e expect, That matter needless. . 
Divide thy lips, than, etc. I 


Expectable (vkspe kiah'D, a. Also 7 errou. 
expeotible. [ad. 1.. cxsfectdhilis, f, ex spec tare i 
see Expect v. and -aiilk.] To Vie expected. 

1646 Sir T. Brow ne Pseud. Kp. 11. v. § 3. 85 Nor is Us 
I substaniiall conversion cxpectible in any composition or ali- 
j meiit wlierein it i.s taken, 1653 GAvriEV Hierasp. 18 It i.s 
not expectable, that mitnsicrs should iucren.se in favor with 
Cod and man, unless, etc. a 1677 Barrow Sena. Wks. 1686 
II. xviii. 26r In that me-TStire which is expectable from the 
natural infirmity . . of man. x886 Ti.’i-i'ku Aly Life as A uthor 
230 It is expectable they [tele.sropcs] would .show us only 
our own composites in those of other w'orhls. 

H [B>roii. aftcT Sp. espectabk. ml. L. spcctdlnle-m : 
sec Spkctahle.] Distingaishcri, illustrious, 

>574 Hkli.ow'ks Gueuara's Fnm. F.p. 17 s Expectable 
gentleman, and magnificent knight. Hid. 197 Kiglit ex- 
puctahlc and noble knight, I haue receaued your letter. 

f Expectaltee. Obs. rare. [? Corruption of 
Sp. cspectante, one who is on the look-oul.] 

1654 Wiiii rtiCK y.tftdomia A, .Pceco.s compiled .. out of 
Blularchs fulness, .would undoubtedly fill the mouth of the 
most gaping Expecl.^ttce among Readers. Ibid, A vij, To 
, all gaping F.xncctaltfMiS (that look for more than here they 
are like to fmoe) my Book rcnlyeth [etc.). 

Ezpeotanoe (ekspc’ktans). [f. L. expcctanfia, 
n. of stale f. cxpectant-em ; see Ivx pelt an t.] 

1 . The action or state of waiting for anything. 
In later use only with mixture of sense 2 in phrase 
After lon\f e.xpcctancc. Somewhat arch. 

1603 Knollks Hist. Turks <i6zi» iof,a At length after 
long expectance . . they were .. brought forth into the field. 
i6b8 Dighy Voy. Medit. ti 368 i 4 In expectance of the others 
com pan ie. i68a Will I ,F.R Journ. Greece 1. 20 After a long 
and fruitles-s expcciHtice of Succours, a 1717 B.skni m, (.'/Jt 0/ 
yW/ri'i 1758) 149 I,oiig cxjieclaiice of a bliss delay 'd Breeds 
anxious doubt. 2714 Sw’ikt Drnpiers Lett, iv, 'I'lu*. ail- 
dre.sses of Uith houses nficr long C'X|)ect!itici.‘ prodnceil no. 
thing but a report in favour of WochI. i8t8 k. Soi’tiifv in 
Q. Rev. XVIII. 8 The slowr .season of expeciance p;i.si, True 
Love. . [might] Reiiuitc the soitows of this hard delay. 
1863 Kinglaki; Crimea 1 1 . 240 Now at length, and after long 
expect rmr.c, they indeed would go into action. 

t b. With indirect question : The state of wail- 
ing to know. Obs. 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 46 There is expectance here 
fiom both the sides, What further you will doe? 

2. 'rbe action of mentally looking forward to 
the occurrence of anything, or to the coming of 
.anyone; anticipation; -» ICxm T.VTJON 2 niid 3. 
Obs. or arch. 

>640 Si.iNtisnv D/ao' ( 1836) 64 Great e.\‘pc.(:tance I heir is 
of SI hsippy Barlinment. n Be. K. iMoi’ntagii 
Mon. (1642) 427 They . . make him .stay, and .stand w ifliout in 
expectance a whole yocre. z6f)i 'L. Hi ai.k) .-tty. Aew Invent. 
p. XC, Their expectance of l*eing l.M'tU’r u.sod abio.id. 1768- 
74 'J'l.'CKKR Lt. A'af. 11852' IL 3'jo Sonu’ ptirticular pc.i>on 
in whom that general cxpectunce might cciiire. 1814 Cary 
(C h.'indos) 173 The thirst did feel .'ihaiement of its 
edge E’en from expectance. 

b. In jihrasics Against, beyond expectance, to 
answer expectance. V Ohs. 

1631 R. II. Arraignm, Whole Creature x. § i._ 74 1 ‘hcy 
answere not e.xpectance. i6|^ Lady Alimony vi. in Harl. 
Dodshy XIV. 3(35 Who. .rais'd llieir min'd forliims Above 
expectance ! 1756 liuRKK Snld. \ /»’. iv. xvii, When any 

thing luippiMis .'ig.'iin.si the expect since of the mind. 

tc. 'Fhe stale or coiidilion of being c.xpcctcd. 
In phrase. In cxpeclancc. Ohs. 

z6xi CoTi.R. s.v. Eipcitative. . I'enrjices copferezrn e.r^ 
peclative, in reversion, nr c-KiieLlance. 1640 Fui.i.fr 
Joseph’s Coat iii. (1867.' 1V7 In Ik'P'j and cxpecunce he hath 
the reversion of heaven and hajijhness. 

t d. A resource from which results are expected. 
CT. hope. Ohs. 

ai 6 / 6 B Davfnant .S'/V.gf’ /»/" A’/Wi’.v Wk.s. (167 3) 3 j Being 
to their l.a.st expectance driven, lanthe, now they try ! 

t 3 . Ground, reason, or warrant for e.\pt'cting; 
prospect of attaining to something. C’f. JCxpKtv 
TANOY 2b, 4. Expectation 4. 4!). Ohs. 

x6oa Warnkk Fng. Ejut. (1612) 373 The expectance 
of the Ciownif in Right .. rested in this Edgar 1603 
Knoi.lls /list. Turks (t6ai) i.t^s Being a man of small 
ftirtnnc, :ind lit tie expectant e in lii.sownc coiintrey, 1650 R, 
Si ai’Vi.ton Xtrada's l.tnv-C, Wart'i's ix. 36 ’['here could he 
iKj e.vspei.Tani;;c of a fori cin exncilition. 1701 N. Wilson in 
Kehle Life Bp.Wikon (1863' 1. 158 Wishing that they may 
live so as to have a just expctTaiice of that blessed immor- 
laliiy. 1754 RiciiAWDsov Grandison L ii. 7 Having a good 
estate in pos.scssioii ; fine exiRi tances besides. 1795 Mrs. 
E. Bakhi*n«i Woman as .she should he 1 . 153 An aunt., from 
whom he h.^s great cxpcclanc.cs. 

I' 4 . 1 'hal which i.s ex])cctc*d. Ohs, 

1684 7 .. Cawdrfv Cert. .Salvation 30 Towards his servants 
he w.-is so just, that he .. gave tbein all their due Expect- 
ances, andi, etc. 

Sspsctancy (ckspcklansi;. Also 7 expeo> 
tausie. [ad. E. cxpccicmlia \ see prec. and -anoy.] 
1 1. Expkctanck I. Ohs. rarc—^. 

1640 G. 1 )aniisl 'Trinarth.^ Hen. IV, exxi, Only this is 
worth riie King’s Kx|>ectaiu:ic. 

2. 'I'he ijiiaiily or .state of being expectant; often, 
the .nction or fact of expecting ( Expectancb 2) ; 
also, an instance of this ; a counting on ; a forecast, 
calculation. 

x6oo II0M.AN1.1 Lrty 1 187 The MacRdmilans who depended 
upon the hope and cxpectancie of their aid. x6si6 J banks 
Mi.rt. Schol. Div. 131 It gives theix^fore an assured expec- 
t.-uK'y of a [letter life after death, a 1714 Shakf .Yerw. 11754) 
L ii. 34 How often doth a man do that in the fury and ex- 
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MctancieK of lust, for which (etc.]. 1807 Cocan jE/k. Treat, 
Passims ?. i. 3S Accordinjf to the degrees of our expectancy 
of sufA'c.ss. *8x3 Scorr Pitu'rii xxv, Fortune. .loves to 
confoiitid the cakulatiuns and expectancies of humanity. 
1876 Gko. Kmot Dan, Per, v. xl. The first-prompted sus- 
picion, .gave way to a more submi-ssive cxpecran«:y. 

b. esjft. The position of being entitled to any 
pos.scssion nt some future time, cither as a re- 
mainder. or reversion, or on the death of some one. 

s8ix L. M. Hawkins Ctess ^Pertr, I. 37 Miss Toms, the 
great heiress in expectancy, a 183a Mackinto.sh France in 
1815, Wks. 1846 III. tgi Persons, .imercsled. .in the Kile of 
confiscated property . . by mortgage, or by expectancy. x8^ 
Miss liRonr.HTON As a Flatutr xi. 105 Happy partly in 
present fruition, far more in expectancy. 

c. That from which expectations are entertainetl. 
arch. Cf. hote and Expkotanck 3 d. 

160a Shaks. Ham, iii. i, 160 Th' expeclansic and Rose of 
the faire State. 18^ Woansw. PrehuU vi. Wks. icd. Mot- 
ley) »an/a 'I*he Nation hailed Their great expectancy. 

3. The state or condition of being expected, or 
looked forward to ; esp. in Law (see 2 b). 

1598 Kitchin Cfwrfs Lt'ct (1675)305 The Fee w.a.s but in ex- 
pectancy. 1767 Rlackstonk Comm. 11 . 483 'J'he bankrupt 
..U hound.. to make a full discovery of all his estate and 
effects, as well in expectancy as possession. 1777 Rurkr 
Corr. (1844) II. aoo A practical reputation, to do any good, 
must \ic in possession, nut in expeclatioy. s8^ Dickrns AVc//. 
Hick, xxii, The whole capital which Nicholas found himself 
entitled to either in pos.sessiun, reversion, remainder, or ex- 
pectancy. 1848 \yHAi<TON Laiv Lex. 241 .1 . Expectation, 
A sum of money in expectancy, .has a determinate value. 

b. Anything in expectancy ; anything which a 
person is entitled to expect. 

(1767 Bl \CKSTONK 1 1. Of expectancies there 

are two sorts; one.. called a rcninuider; ine other. .c.allcd 
a reversion.] *838 bo. St. Lfonakos Handy Hk. Prop. Lena 
XX. 15a You nmy devise and lieqtieath any of your expec- 
tancies. 1883 Sitihhs' Mercantile Circ. 8 Nov. ii:k>o/s Taking 
an assignment of her expectancy for what it is worth. 

4. The extent to which expectation may be 
reasonably clierishcd ; prospective chance of posses- 
sion, or of the occurrence of an event. 

i6ao Horx .'iuhec. 454 From mcaiic fortunes expectancies 
cannot he gi-e.at. 1793 Hurkk Rem. Policy Allies Wks. 1842 
]. 594, T. .have been taught, .to moderate my calculation of 
the expectancy of human abilities. 1879 Gr.o. Ki.iot Theo. 
.Such XV, Calculating expectancy concerning parishoners* 
turkeys, 

Zlxpeotant ^ckspe ktant'),///. a. and sA [a. 
Er. expectant^ or pern. ad. its original L. e.r(s'peC’ 
tant-etHy pr, pple. of exsptrUire : see Kxpect.] 

A. adj. 

1. That is in an attitude or state of expectation ; 
waiting, looking out. Const. + for, of, f on. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4571 Abide in hope. . Expectant ay tille 
1 may mele. 14.. Purijic. Mary in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 
131 Symeon . . That was expectaunt . . On the comfort and con- 
solacion of Isrel. 1641 Sir E. Dbring .Sp. on Reiig. 22 Nov. 
XV. 65 The people are expectant for a l)eclar.ation. 1730 6 
in Bailky (tulio). x8oi Southey Phalaha ui. xvii, His dog 
..Now lifts .an anxious and expectant eye, Courting the 
wonted caress. 1856 Mrs. Urowninc Aur, Leigh iv. 
fii)p Romney at the porch booked out ex{>ectant of the 
bride. 186a Trf.ncii .J/irac. xv. (cd. p 253 From among 
this suffering expectant multitude Christ singles out one. 
xSya A. W. Hutton Posit. Catholics in Ch. Eng. 33 The 
Church Militant, the Church F.xpcrtani. 

b. esp. That has the prospect, in ordin.nry course, 
of succeeding to a posse.ssion, office, etc., or of 
occupying a certain position ; ‘ tliat is to be * (so- 
and-so). Also, that e.xpccts, thinks himself likely, 
to be appointed to an office, etc. 

*393 Cower Con/, 1 . 216 As he that iho was apparant Upon 
the regne expectant, i^-x Kirkcndhr. H'nrd'omm, Min, 
(1855) 57 The supplicatioun presentil by Johne Somer- 
vaiil, expectant minister. <11691 Bp. Bariow Rem. G693) 
276 The Supcrnumcr.'iry expcirtant Clergy. 1714 Swift 
Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 I f . i. 220 .Semples artificially 
raised in the mind of the expect.'int heir. i8tf I.vtton 
Calderon, A pious Catholic, expectant of the cardinal's hat. 
x886 Law Times bXXXlb 94/2 An exi^eclant occupier 
has a locus standi to apply for the renewal of a public-liou.se 
licence. 

c. Etiff. Law (see quot.). 

1875 Sir G. Jpmpl Law Rep. lo Chanc. Appeals 391 That 
peculiar position of reversioner or rcinaindcrsman which is 
oddly enough described as an expectant heir. This phrase 
is used, not in iis literal meaning, hut a.s including, .every 
one who has the hope of succession to tlie property of an 
ancestor. 

2. Charicteriztvl by expectation or waiting for 
the course of events ; in Mediciney in expectant 
method, etc. (see quot. 1866 ). 

>8x6 Southey in Q.Ren. XVI. 513 bike the continental 
physicians, such statesmen would pursue the ex(>ectant sys- 
tem. x86o Motley Netherl. (1868) I. iii. 80 The policy of 
England continued lo be expectant and dilatory. 1866 A. 
Vi.iNr Princ. Med. (1880) >12 The treatment of a disease is 
cxfjeciant whenever the physician doc.« not attempt lo 
abridge or arre.st it, but strives to aid in conducting it to a 
favorable termination. 

3. Law, Existing in expectancy, or belonging to 
one in reversion or remainder ; reversionary. Hence, 

laug. : Ttybe ex|x.*cted or anticipated. 

simple expectant. 
wry 13 irpnn the 
ill be enabled to 
expectant. 176$ 
remainder of the 
ITilliam . . without 


Kin i,in. 91 ne hath, .a tee i 
.Sir T. Culekver Neerss. .'1 hating Ih 
Kncouragenicnt of a long.. lease, he..w 
ventim^in lniprovcmcnt.s chargeable and 
nLACKsioNK Lamm, I, 217 On her. .the 
crown, expectant on the death of king V 


issue, wa.s settled by statute. 1768-74 Tucker Hat. 
(iSvi) IT. 660 We encourage ourselves to any. .disagreeable 
task by nraspcct of the profit exiwtant therefrom. s8s8 
Cbutsk Digest (ed. a> V. 9*^ The rignt of the remainder-man, 
expectant on the detemiuiation of (he estate tail. 1847 
Jarman PawtU's Devises 11 . xii The fee expectant on his 
wife's life estate. x8s8 o Act ai-a Viet. c. 44 jl it in Oxf. d* 
Camb. Enactm. 364 The reversion immediately expectant 
on the determination (hereof. 

B. sb. 

1. One who expects an arrival, occurrence, etc. ; 
one who looks to receive something. 

a s66i Fui.i-f-r Worthies, Middlesex, [Sir Julius Cxsar] 
though heaved at by some Expectants, sate si ill in his 
place. 16^ I-I. More Myst. Iniq. Afol. 539 Eager F.xpcc- 
tants of this great h.'ippines.s. 171^ Collika Rejl. Ridic. 235 
They’ll .submit all their tnferioitrs and expectants to all their 
whims and fancies, xtrS Poi*u Odyss. 1. 393 Vain expectants 
of the brid.al hour. x866 J. O. Murmiy Ctnnm. Ex. xxxii. i 
Moses debiyed, literally, put the exi^tants to shame by 
his non-appearance. 1877 Kinglakr Crimea fed. 6) V. i. 935 
From moment to moment he was an exjicct.mt of deathi 

2. One entitled to expect something to which he 
will succeed or come in due course, as an owner 
in reversion, the next heir, etc. In Eng. Law 
expectant heir : see A. i c. 

x6as~8 tr. Camden's Hist. Elia. iv. .564 Those that arc 
Expectants of the Crown. 1654 Gaston Pleas. Notes HI. 
ix. 127 This puts,. the Expectant, to fresh charge. x686 
KKTiMiWKi.L .Serm. Death Ld. Pi^hy 3 Those who_ arc 
now no longer . . Expectants, but inherit the Promises. 
X751 bn. Hahijwicke 9 Ves.Sr. 1^57 [The species of fraud ] 
which infects catching barg.*iins with heirs, reversioners, or 
expectants, in the life of the father, etc. 2788 H. Walpolf. 
Rcmin. iii. 97 Some devoting (hein.selves to the wearer of 
the crown, and others to the expectant. 1817 Canning in 
Part, Deb. 330 The impatient exi»ectants of a dilapidated 
inheritance. 1853 Marsoen Early Pnrit. 1C6 James, King 
of .Scothand, the eager expectant of their throne. 

b. A candidate for, or one who cxj^cts, any 
office or employment. In Scotland, formerly, * a 
candidate for thtf ministry who has not yet re- 
ceived a license to preach the gospel* (Jam.). 

X64X Act Assembly Cda^tm 7 Aug. (Jam.), No expectant 
shall he permitted to preach in publike before a congregation 
til first nc be lo'cd after the same manner. 1646 fiurd. 
Issach. in Phenix IT. 964 .Students in Divinity., are 
enrol'd Expectants of such or such a Presbytery. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Gcnd. Eng. 1. vL (1739) 28 This may give some 
liking to the present Incumbents, but not to the Expectants. 
169a in y, Fisher's Life i. 10 [T'liey would be pleased] to 
desire Mr. Thomas Fisher exfiectant.. to come and preach 
to them. x8oa Ann. Reg. 2 The spirit of violence . . 
manifested, .hy. .the expectants of government. >859 vStb 
W. Hamilton Discuss. 401 A cicncal cxjiectant, whose 
hopes are boumled by a College living. 1853 Macaulay 
fflst, Eng. HI. 995 Name whom he might, lie could not 
fail to disappoint, .a multitude of expectants. 

Hence Szp^'Otantly or/zt., in an expectant man- 
ner ; in the attitude of expectation. 

1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (i86r) 938 His head turned 
expectantly in the direction in which he Kid last heard, .his 
wife’s voice. 1876 Gfo. Ki.iot Dan. Per. iv. xxx, The 
children, .stood in front of her with their sweet faces up- 
turned expectantly. 

Expoctation (ek.spekt<?i j?)n\ [ad. I,. expecUi- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. exspeetdre to Expkct.] 

1. The action of wailing ; the action or slate of 
waiting for or awaiting ( something). Now only 
with iiiixturo of sense 2 : Expectant w^ailing. 

1530 Bale Image Roth Ch. B iiij, Dib'gent Expcdacion in 
the f.iith of Goils promyses. x6oi Smaks. JhI. C. i. i. 46 
[YouJ h.iiic sate 'Hie Hue-long day, with jiatieni expectation. 
To see great Pompey. 1605 - Lear iv. iv. 23 Our prepara- 
tion stands In expectation of them, c 1667 South Serm. 
Conseerafion (1715) 282 A daily Expectation at the (iatc, is 
the readiest Way to gain Admittance into the House. 16;^ 
Bi’NTI FY Pre/. to Dryden's Mistaken Husband 250 This 
Play was left in Mr. Drydcn'.<i hands m.Tny yc.Trs since.. 
After Twelve 3’e.nrs expectation, Mr. Dryden gave it to the 
Players. 1711 -1800 in Bailky. x8« Rank Grinnell Exp. 
xxvii. 221 After another hour of coldexpcctation they came 
aguln. 

b. Expectant method x see Expectant A. a. 

1689 G. Harvky (title), The Art of Curing Diseases by 
Expectation. 18M A. Flint Princ. Med. (z88o) iia The 
treatment of a disease by ex]N:ctation consists in watching 
carefully its progress, and meeting w'ith appropriate mcasurc-s 
unfavorable events as they arise. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

O. aitrib.y a.s in expectation^week (see quot.). 
i6aa .Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer fi66i » ig6 Sunday after As- 
cens. This is called Expcct.ition-wcek for now the Apostles 
were, .expecting the fulfilling of that promise of our Lord. 

2. The action of mentallv Iriolcing for some one 
to come, forecasting something to happen, or anti- 
cipating something to be received ; anticipation ; 
a preconceived idea or opinion with regard to what 
will take place. Phrases. Agaimt, beyond, contrary 
to, f out of, etc. expectation. 

* 85 * Hamilton Catech. (1884) 4a Expectalioun or 
loking for the bly.s of hevin. 1353 Edkn Tivat. kfieiue Ind, 
(Arb,)6 If dew surcesse. .shouldc not chaunce according viiio 
theyr hope & expectation. 1563 Fulkk Meteors (7640) 70 b, 
Some perchance, would lookc that wee . . should entreat of 
. .precious stones, which matter though it be out of our pur- 
pose., yet seeing it is not out of their expectation. 1563 
Goliung Cxsar 149 When rontrarye to theyr expcctacion, 
our enemyes saw vs . . return. 1599 Shak.s. Much Ado 11. 
iii, 290 If he do not doat on her vpon this, I wil neucr trust 
my cx|)cctation. 1603 Uanikl Panegyr. King Ixi, Where 
mens expectations intertaine Hopes of more good 1736 
Buti.kk Anal. Intmd. WIcs. 1874 1. 9 Our expectations tlut 
others will act .so and so in such circumstances. 1767 Gooch 


Trent. Wounds 1 . 404 Nature, assisted by art, perfected a 
cure beyond expectation. Z79a Anecd. W. Pitt III. xliv. 
ac.5 Is it . . w’iibfn the utmo-st stretch of the most sanguine 
expeemtion, that [etc.]. x8<i Rohkktson .Serm. Ser. iv. iii. 
(1863) 1. 29 Their attitude of Expectation— they were waiting 
for the coming' of the Lord. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
301 No occessioii ever excited fhmhcr expectations among 
a people than that of Henry the Eighth. 

b. "I’he looking for something as one’s due 
(if. Expect 5 b) ; in pi. what one looks for or 
requires one’s (mental) demands. 

in Nicholas /'<>/. (1899) 11 . 325 Though tho.se princes 
be piinctuall in their expectations of compliments of that 
nature. 

c. Supposition with regard to what is present 
or past. Cf. Expect v. 6. 

*793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 548 The expectation 
that you are always from home prevcnls my writing to 
you. z8aa Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath J 1 1 . 88 A fond ex- 
pectation that the Duke had come in search of her. 

3. The state or condition of expecting or mentally 
looking for .something ; the mental attitude of one 
who cx[)ccts ; expectancy. Formerly occas. in pi. 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 94 In such expectat^’on they 
spend theyr lyfc. 1653 Walton Angler i. 11, 1 am now 
hccDiiie so full of expectation, that, etc. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaLs Iron Age 189 And yet was he degraded before 
his death, and in hourly expectation of the Hangman. 1667 
Slii.ioN P. L. X. 78a No fc.Tr of worse, .would tonnetil me 
With cruel expectation. 1745 Fortunate Orphan 235 She 
is in the highest Expectations. X77a FRiEsn.Ky Inst. Reiig. 
(1782) II. 99 Expectation begins to awake in the infant 
mind. >827 Poi,i.oK Course T. ix, Upon the tiptoe raised 
of expectation. 1864 Spectator 454 Jntlucncc.s . . that sub- 
stitute the flutter of expectation for hope. 

4. Ground or warrant for expecting ; the condi- 
tion of lieing likely, or entitled, to receive or ex- 
perience itomething in the future. 

16x1 Bible Ps. Ixij, 5 Mysnulcwait thou oncly vpon God; 
for my expectation is fnnn him. 1708 Aitepbury Serm. on 
Job xxii. (1723) lb 198 To whom can we bct.akc our selves 
with griMter Expectations to .succeed in our Addresses '? 

b. pi. Prospects of inheritance or of profiting by 
testament. 

1669 l.Anv Chaworth in \2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. Jl Lord Huntingtons marriage is ns good as con- 
r.liuled with Sir J.nnes b.TnghHins daughter, who gives 
8o,oiK>/. downe, besides e.vpeciations. 1777 Sheridan Sc/i. 
Scandal iii. iii, 1 have a rich old uncle, .trom whuiri 1 have 
the greatest expectations. 1837 Lvtton E. Maltrav. 45 
O yes ; 1 have what are called cxpectution.s. 1861 Dickkks 
(title\ Great Expectaiiuii.s. 

i*o. - Expkotativr B. 2. Obs, rare-K 
X536 Latimer in 27 .SVrv//. <1562) 9 b, Some brought forth 
Canonizations, some E.vpectations, some pluralities and 
vtiiuiis. 

6 . The state or condition of being expected ; only 
in phrase in expectation. 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhct. 259 Desire., is a strange 
chunirey. .where corn is still in grass.. and birds alw.-iycs 
in the shell.. all i.s there only in expeclntion. 1785 Keid 
Int. Powers ii. xx. 271 Belief of good or ill either present 
or in expectation. 1831 Wkhkter s.v.. A .sum of money 
in expectation, when an event happens, has a determinate 
value before thiit event happens. 

+ 0. 0/{/;^eal,ctc.)expccta/ioni affording ground 
for favourable anticipations ; promising. Obs. 

a tflB 6 Sidney A rcadia 1. xii. (15W.V 5 1 h You, borne so great 
a Prince, .and of so r.are, not onely expectation, but proofe. 
1605 Verstkgan Pec. Jntel^vWx. 11628)246 The worthiest 
names, were lo Ijee giuen to such as were of worthiest expect- 
ation. 1788 Lond. Mag. 423 He was so bred . . and was of 
such expectation, that he liKiked like a miracle of a man. 

7. That which is expected ; the object of ex- 
pectance ; a thing expected or looketl forward to. 

1596 Shak.s. I Hen. IV, iii. ii. 36 The hope and expecta- 
tion of thy time Is ruin'd. X667 Miu on P. L, xil. 379, I 
understand Why our great expectation should be call’cl The 
seed of Woman. 

8 . The degree of probability of the occurrence 
of any contingent event. 

i8^a*WKHSTKH s. V., If the chances of receiving or not re- 
ceiving a hundred dollars, .are equal ; then . . the expecta- 
tion is worth half the money. 1838 De Morgan Ess, 
Prohab. v. (1841)07 The balance is the average required, 
and is known by the name of the mathematical cxiicctation. 
X848 Wharton Law Lex., Expectation, in the doctrine of 
chances, is applied to any contingent event, upon the hap- 
pening of which some licnefit is expected. Ihui., The value 
of the expectation is. 

b. Expectation of life : (see quots.) 

* 7*5 Moivkk Ess. Annuities, The ex|)CCtatioii of life 
is that duration which may be justly expected from a life of 
a given age. 2796 HunoN Afath. Diet, Expectation oj 
is the . . number of years of life, which .a person of a 
given age may, upon an equality of chance, expect to enjoy. 
1846 Mi^CuLLorH Acc. Brit. Empire (1854)!. 430 The ex- 
pectation of life among the government annuitants. 

Enectativa (ekspektStiv), a. and jA [ad. 
late L. ex{f pcctattvus, f. exffpectare to Expect.] 
1. Of or pertaining lo expectation, 
a. Canon law. Reversionary ; of or pertaining 
to the reversion of benefices, etc. Expectative 
grace ; a mandaft: given by the pope or king con- 
ferring the (A.pcctation or right of succession to 
a benefice. 

1488 .Sc. Acts Jas. /r(i^t4) a*o Qubat tym it he dcclarit 
that ony persone or personis be gracis expcctntivis [printed 
expectavisj acceptis or ptirchessis ony beneficez [ctc.l. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidauds Comm. 366a, Bishops of Rome, .by rc- 
seniations and graces ei^jpcctatiue . . haue dcriued all the 
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gain« to Rome. s0i9 T. Mason CArisfs yici, 248 Expect* 
litiue Aduousons are israunted without number. 1751 
Chamrkbs C>c/.« Expictativt Canons were such a$ did nut 
officiate in theCanourxes to which they belonged, //'/r/.. 
In France . . the right of conferring cxpectative graces, is 
loolced on as one of the regalia. X760 Kuiiertson Chas, 

11 . II. iia Expectative graces.. were brought into use. 

tb. Of prosj)CCtivc effect. Obs. 

1630 S. Ward in Ussher's Lett. {16^6) 440 Ablution of 
infants from original sin is only conditional and cxpectittivc. 
1^3 H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptism 17 The Covenant of 
b^tism holding out such expectitivc grace of Reiientanoe. 

2. Characterized by waiting for events; « Ex- 
PKCTANT A. I, I b. 

x6zi Co’VG^.yF.xpectatif ‘ive, expectative.^ 1689 G. Har- 
vey CurtHf JDis. by Expect, xxiii. gn6 To give y«>u an in- 
stance of Its expectative mode of curing. 1847 in Ckaig. 
\ 9 rjo Daily Nnos ii Oct., ‘Wc arc preserving*, they say, 
* a dignified expectative attitude '. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. Something in expectation ; an expectancy ; 

» EXPEOTATlOIf 6. Obs. 

atspB .Skki.to.v Image I/ypocr, Wks. II. 343 His cxpecta- 
tives Many a man unthrives. 1618 Won on Let. in Rcliq. 
Wotton. 1 1673) 486, I am abundantly s.iti.sncd iii some F.x- 
{lect.ativcs. m63i Donne .. 9 rr///. xii. iiq Though llles<.ed- 
nesse seem to be but at\ F.xpertative, n reversitm reserved 
to the next Life. 17^ Chestere. Lett. IV. 137 He is young 
enough to forgive and to be forgiven the possession and the 
c^ectative at letist for some ye.-irs. 

2. « Expectative grace (.see A. 1). 

19(3-87 Foxk a. * At. (1596) 4/1 The . . reservations, ex- 
peciativcs, and snen other proceedings of the pof cs pre- 
tended jurisdiction. 1616 N. IIrent Xx..Sorpis /list. Counc. 
Trent (1676) 714 £xpcctativc.s . . ilid inaku the iTtennibenta 
death to be desired. lyaR tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 1 7/A C. 
T. IT. iii. 47 'rhe Council of Uasle .. abolish’d Ihe F.xnccta- 
tivc.s. ..'ind all the oilier exactions of the Court «)f Rome. 
x8x8 Hallam Atilt. Ag^es (1872) _ II. 213 Gregory IX pre- 
tended to act generously in limiting himself to a single cx- 
pect.ative. 1838 pRR.scoTr Fent, gf Is. 11 . 475 Xirncncs 
obtained a pajial bull, or expectnlivc, preferring him to the 
first benefice .. which should become vacant. 

Expected (ekspe ktwl ), fpl. a. [f. ExmT v. 
+ Lookcil for, anticiimtcd. 

1586 A. Day Kng. Secretary 11. (1625)28 You would ac- 
cording tu your honour.'xblc promises have dune me an ex- 
pected good. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniif. icv; Th.it expected 
eminent false prophet who docs antichristianly oppose liim- 
sclf against the Sniiit of truth, lyxa Poi'k Messiah 21 Swift 
fly the ycaw, and rise th’cxpected morn ! i8a8 Scott F. 
St. Perth xlx, J'usied with things about the expetled coin- 
bat. 1875 JiiWKi'T Plato 2) I. loi Fear is not of the 
preNcnt . .but is of fut urc and expected evil. Mod. The mod. 
Ktiglish gwe is irregular ; the expected form would hcyetie. 

Hence Ezpe'Otedlj a</v., in the manner ex- 
pected, according to expectation ; cf. unexpectedly. 

*7158 H. Walpoi.k /- c/. 11 . Mann 3r M.ay, T.ord Maas- 
fieUr. .unexpectedly is .supported by ihe kite Cliancellur.. 
and very expectedly by Mr. Fox. 

Ezpeoter (ckspe'ktoj). Also 6-8 expector. 
[f. as prec. + -erI.] 

1. One who expects (in senses of vb.) ; one who 
looks for a person or ihin^j to arrive. 

*584 R. Parsons Copy of Letter 107 \Vher she is like by 
nature to out-liue llie expector, i6so 1 Ikai.ky St, A ug. Citie 
of Cod 723 Hcc IChrisl) must, .be desired of the expeclers, 
1670 F.AOMAunOiiA Clergy 1 am not . .any expecter 
of a reign of nothing but saints and worthies. 17*3 Swift 
Corr. \Vk.s. 1841 TI. 575 These arc not likely to be great 
cxpecters [IThs. ed. 1749 cxpitflorsj under your excellency’s 
administration. 1775 in A.sh \ whence in mod. Diets. 

2. Name of a rcli;;ioiis sect (sec qiiot.) 

1649 Pagitt Heresiogr. fed. 4) 145 Many have wrangled 
so long about, the Church, that at la.st they have quite lost 
it, and go under the n.'inie uf ExPecters and .Seekers. 

ExpeotLble, incorrect f. Exi’KCTarle. 
Expeotintf (ekspektiq), vbl. sh. [f. Expect v. 
+ -iNol.] The action of tlie vb. KxpEtn* ; expect- 
ation. Now only goriindial. 

1606 Drumm. of Hawth. Zf/. Wks. 232 After many re- 
ports and long expecting, the king of f)eiimark is coming 
hither. 16x7 Hjkron Wks. II. »o6 Sometimes, some vn- 
se.'ison.'iblcncssc of the yecre fru.slrules bis expecting. 

Enexting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -L\o 
1. That expects ; expectant. 

X7i4SwiFr Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 7755 II. i. 2x9 Tliat 
impatience which the frailty of human nalnie gives to ex- 
pecting heirs. 17^ CiiETWOon Adv. Capt. A’. Boyle 80 
The Captain came in with an expecting F:u:e. 1804 Jane 
Austen IVatsons (1879' 3*9 Her little expecting partner. 
2843 O. S. Fabfb Proinnc. Lett. { 1844) II. 95 To reside and 
labour in his own expecting Greek Diocese. 

catachr, » Expected. Obs. rare- 
i8ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 4,^6 The Cami>c they gaineil 
the night before the expecting time of Combat. 

Hence Sxpe’otingly adv.t in an expecting man- 
ner or attitude ; expectantly. 

1603 Dryokn yteoeual vr, Prepar’d for fight, cxpcctingly 
she Ties. 1833 Btaclein. Mag. XXX 1 1 1. 1 r 2 The waiter was 
standing cxpcctingly. 2838 Netv Monthly Mag. I.II, 105 
Firmly, yet expectingly, sat the l.ist woman. 1871 Lit. 
Worui 6 Jan. 1 Wc thought well enough of Napoleon 111 . 
to listen expectingly for some word [etc.]. 

tExpe*Otion. Obs. Alsobe^ipeocion. [erron. 
f. Expect, after apparent analogy pf inspect, in- 
spection.'] « Expectation. 

1933 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 53(v^i There is . . nowe 
leAe vs . . a terryble expercion and luokyng for of iudge- 
ment. C. Wat.son Polyh. 836 Acquiting him.self very 
well of the expection which the people conceived of him. 
1640 Nabbs» Bride B ij/s Sh«9 makes my patience tyre 
VoL. HI. 


With so much expection. 269B W. Buri-on Itm. Anton. 
i^So impatient was his exjiection. 

Expe'Ctivey rare. [crroneouBly f. Expect, 
after apparent analogy of respect, respective : cf. 
prec.] Expectative. 

2660 R. CoKK Pmveri^ .Knbj. csi Provisions, Reservations 
FApcctive graces, etc. have no pl.ai-e in Frante. iMa-x 
ScHAFK Encyct, Retig. Knond. 111 . a^so'i IXimciies] visited 
Rome, and returned . .with an expccuve letter fioin the Pope 
on the archprie.stship of Hzedm 
t Ezpe'OtleflS, a. obs. rare-\ [f. Expect v. 
or sb. + -LE8H.] Unexpected, iiiilooked (or. 

2607 Chapman Re7>. ftussy jyAmhois 11. Dij b, 124 When 
bee saw mee enter so expcotlcsse. 

Expector : see J'.xpecteh. 

Eacpectorant (ekspc ktoiilnt), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. expectorant-cm, pr. pple. of cxpectorare: sec 
next. Cf. Fr. expectorant^ 

A. adj. That promotes expectoration. 

1922 A. T. Tho.\ison Load. DUp. (i8i8) 387 Storax Is 
stimulant, and in some degree expectorant, l 81 ^ Stan- 
dard 7 Jan. a/6 Tic prescrilied an evi>ccturaut medicine. 

B. sb. An expectorant medicine. 

vPAk E. Gray in Med. Commun. 1 . 36 Expectorants sreni 
to have been very schlom given. 1B34 J. Fi mniis J.netinecs 
J)is. Chest 229 Expectorants, .such squills, and cspe<Mally 
antimony. 1875 H. C. Wexm T/ierap. (1879) 522 Ex|>ec- 
tornnts may be arriuiged under two ncaiU ; tlie n.*iuseant 
or sedative expectorants, and the stinutiating expectorants. 

EzpectoratO (eks[>e‘kt6r</<t), v. Also 7 -at. 
[f. 1.. expcctorat- ppl. stem of expcctordre. f. ex- 
(see Ex- pref.^') + pector-, pectus the breast ; in 
class. L. only in sense 3. Cf. Kr. expectorcr!] 
ti. trans. Of a drug or its action : To clear, 
drive out (phlegm, etc.) from the chest or lungs. 

2602 Hoixanh Pihty xxiv. xvi, A.s well the one as the 
other, doth expcctorat the lleaine gathered in the chest. 
2696 'uLi'EPi'KR Eng. Physk. h'.nl, 8i>Tlie Decoction of the 
Herb [crosswortj in Wine hclpeth to expectorate flegm out 
of (he chest. 2678 Salmon l.ond. 4 )hpeHS. 769/1 Green 
Oyntinent. .1* riven, .to. .expectorate flegin. 

obsot. 2710 T. Fui.lkr Phartn. Kxiemp. 121 It (the 
ElectuaryJ. .powerfully cxiJCctorales. 

2. To eject, disenarge (phlegm, etc.) from the 
chest or lungs by coughing, hawking, or spitting. 

x666G. Harvky Morb. Angt. (1672) xxiii, Excremenlitioiis 
hninuur.s such as arc cxixrctorated by a Cough. 273* 
A«mjTHNOT Rules of Diet 334 Morbifick Mailer is. .expcc- 
t orated by Cou ghing. 1846 I ji. F.. Day tr. Simon's Anim, 
Chem. if. 71 Thick clots of mucus arc expectorated in 
the niumiiig. 2862 F. H. Ramauge Curab. Consumption 
30 He expectorated blood. 1877 Rohf.rim llandbk. Aled. 
(ed. 3) I. 360 l.aryngc.'il tissues may Ixi expectorated. 
ftg. 178a V. Knox Ess. vi, All the venom which a viru- 
lent party could exriectonitc upon them. 2832 Caklvi.k 
Sort. Res. <1858)67 'Tcufelsdrockh had not already expecio- 
rated his untipedagogic .spleen, 
b. ahsol. ; often ~ to spit. 

1827 I.ytton Pelham ii, The men [at Camhridgel. .expec- 
torated on the floor. i8to Quain Diet. Med. s. v. ( to- 
ration, ISy teaching the patient * how to expectorate’ life 
may lx: prolonged, 

3. ta- "lo expel from the Mireast* or mind 
{obs.). b. rejl» and inir. for rejl. To ease or re- 
lieve one’s mind, 

z6ai S. Ward Life of Faith fed. 2) vii. Hath it ffailh] not 
Roueraigne vcrttie in it to .. expi;ctoratc ail fearest 2656 
I'liAiT Comm. Matt, xxiii. 17 The dust of coveiousncss 
h.id put out the eyes of these buzzards, and expectorated 
their understandings. 2667 Wati:kiiui:sk fire Loud. 185. 
1 coukl enlarge in ihi.s Subject which is .so pleasing to me, 
to expectorate my self by. 1794 H. W'alpolk Corr. (1837) 
I. 246 Sir George came.. to exjicrtoraie with me as nc 
called it. 1865 "Cari.ylk fredk. Ct, xviii. vii, Friedrich 
. .took to verses, by w'ay of expectorating himself. 

Hence Expe’ctorated ppl. a. Ezpe'otoratiDg 
vbl. sb. Expe'ctorating ppl. a . « Expectorant a. 

1656 Kidgi-ry Praet. Physuk 212 Give expector.'itlng 
means. 273* Akuuthnot Rules of Diet 266 Substances 
expectorating ate such as cleanse and open. 2783 S. Chap- 
AiAN in Med. Commun. 1 . 285 From the expectorating 
mixture, he nci'er .seemed to rcrcivc any benefit. 2800 
Pkakson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 319 This ext>ectoratcd 
substance swims on water. 1849 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim, 
Chem. I. 335 Dr. Chiaje. .found lliepoiystoma sanguiculum 
in the exjjectoratcd blood of two phthisical patients, 

Expectoration (ekspe:kl6rJ» Jon). [f. prec. 
vb. : see -ation.] 

1. The action or process of expectorating ; dis- 
charge of phlegm from the chest by coughing, etc. 

2679 Sir T, Browne Lett. Friend xv. (1881) 138 Expecto- 
ration and .spitting out. ^ 2793 BKnnoF.s Consumpt. 134 
Even when the expectoration . . goes on favourably. i8a6 
Scott W'oodst. v, A slight expectoration, just like wh.at one 
makes before beginning a long speech. 2B34 J. Forbi:;* 
Lacfitteds Die, Chest 84 The varying secretion and expec- 
toration of the pearly sput.i. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
BehasK Wks. (Bohn) IT, In the |h:wr of the churches 
[arc] little placards, .agaimst. .eioiectoi ation. 
fig. 2816 Scott Antiq. xxii, This expectoration of spleen 
was sudikmly interrupts. 

2. coficr. Expectorated matter ; a qunntity of it. 

2817 Med. yrtil. XVIl. 557 A considerable expectoration 

inixed with blood. 1843 A BUY Water Cure 31 Slimy glu- 
tinous expectoration frequently. 1879 Kiiorz Princ. Med. 
40 Expectoration may contain mucus, pu.s, or blood. 
Ss^eotoratiTe (ekspe*kt6riltiv), a. and sb. 
[f. Expectorate v. : see -ative.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to expectoration. 
i«e 3 Grant White Adams in Eng. 125 Leaning against 
the stone, he began an expectorative demunstratioii. 


B, sb. « Expectorant sb. 

1666 G. Harvky Morb. Angt. (1672) xxvl. 64 Syrups or 
other expectoratives. 

Ezpeotorator (cksjie-ktiV^-itw). [agent-n. f. 
I.. expcctordre : see F.xpi-.ctoratk.] 
fl. A medicine which ])romoles expectoration; 
« Expectorant sb. Ohs. 

2672 Sai-mon Syn. Med, iii. xxii. 415 Bitter Vetch . . is an 
Expi'Ctorator. 1710 T. Fum.hk /V/ orw/. /i.r/m/. 278 There 
urc no syi'h 'i'hings as Expcctoratnrs. .except Volatiles and 
Balsaniics. 

2. One who expectorates or spits; in quot.yf^. 

^y^Blackw. Maz, XXXVII. 112 Vulnines of the slaver 

( spit tie] . . lettered with (he nume of the cxpectorator on 
the outside. 

Bxpe'Ctorato^. noncc-wd. A place for cx- 
pcctiiraling ; a spilting-place. 

2836 Blaclnif. Mag. XXXIX. 357 'J'lic c.vpe('tora(ory (w« 
mean the principal cabin) of a luiiulsuinc American packet. 
Szpede (<ksp/-d), v. .Sc. Also 7 expoed. 
Pa. pplc. 6 expoid, 7 exped, 7 S expede. [ad. 
L. expedirt'. sec ExPEnriK v.] 

1 1. rejl. To get (oiicsell ) out of a difficulty ; to 
extricate ; ^ Exceditk i b. Obs. 

2649 RcTiiKUKfmD TrynlSe Tri. faith (1845) 243 They 
shall never cxfiede themselves. 

1 2. trans. 'fo get out of hand ; to accomplish, 
complete, dispatch. Cf. Kxri DiTK 2 and 3. Obs. 

1513 79 Dium. Oeeurr. ( Bannatyne Club) vRi L.<nd Sanct- 
juiiim. .uhiciiit lilill or n-athingof his t-riandsexpcid. 2960-x 
Bk. Diseipl. Ch. Sfoi. (162H luThai thvm.'iticr may be the 
better Hl sooner exped. a 1697 Sir J. BAi.i-nt'H Ann. Siot. 
(1824-5) 11. 148 'ihe assessor to exited alMmssincs the 
second weeke. 1716 Wodnnv Corr. (1843) U. 145, I .shall 
omit other things of my. .studies till I get that cxpedc. 

3. 'I’o send out, issue officiiilly (a document) ; 
= Exj'EUJTE 4. 'Po ixpcde letters (Scots J.aw'i : 
*lo write out the j)rincipnl writ, and get it sig- 
nelecl, sealed, or otherwise completed’ (W. Bell 
Piet. Law Scot. 1S61). 

1600 Sc. Acts Jas. VJ ti8i6) orgThat the .said infeftment 
be cxpedc'in d^w forme, a 1651 Cat orkwoou Hist. Kirk 
(1843I II. 405 AR .snflicient as if the snmmc were expede by' 
the (icncrnll A‘.M.rnblic of ilic kirk. 1679 Bvhnki I fist. Rtf. 

l. ii, llis Bulls were expeded ul Rome. 1687 A. Lovkll 

tr. BergeraCs Comical Hist. 11. 136 My Bass- poets then 
were expcdeil. 175a J. totiTiiiAM form of Process (ed. a) 
218 After the f.rttcis are c.xpede, the private Party employs 
a Macer or Messenger to c.xtcutc the same. i6a7 in Law 
Times Rep. L. 708/2 K.\eciilors. .with power, .to. .cxpedc 
eonfirmntion.s. aw Time.'! 8 Mar. 34.5/2 A Scotch 

notary public will expede a notarial instrument. 

t4. To h.'islen (a person); to dispatch with all 
sp(*(‘d. Obs. rare. 

x6oo in Piiiviirn Crim. Trials Scot, II. »86 , 1 man intreit 
yowr lo|rdshipJ to expede Bowr, 

Hence Expe'ding vbl. sb. 

1999 in Sjiutiiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677' 4*3 The 
ctxpcding ut .Signal ure.H.^ 1678 Trans. Crt, Spain it. 9 The 
expenling of l*fiialt.i.s ConitntSKions. 

t Ene'diate, Obs. [f. Fr. expediS, pa. pplc. 
of exphikr, ad. mcrl.l.. expedidre (‘^L. expedire) : 
see F.xpehk and -atE“.] E-Kpcdilious. 

1658 ICviii YN Fr. Card. (*672) 62 This way . . is more 
prcnnpt and expediaic. 

[Expediate, v. : see List of Spurious It ords.] 
Expodienoe (cksprdicns). [a. Fr. 
f. expedient : sec Expedient.] 

+ 1. a. Haste, spaced, dispatch, b. That which 
requires speed ; an enlerprise, expedition. Obs. 

a. 2993 SiiAKS. Rich. It, II. i. 287 Eight tall ships, three 
thousand men of warre Are iiiuking hither with all due ex- 
pedience. 1999 — Hen. V, iv. iii. 70 'I’hc French .. will 
with all expedience charge on vs. 

b. 2996 .SiiAKS. 1 Hen. IT, 1. i. 33 In forwarding this 
deere expedience. x6o6 — .■\nt, 4- Cl. 1. ii. 185, I shall 
hreake Tne cause of our Expedience to the (lueeiic. 

2. -- Expediency i. 't Obs. 

2629 W. ScLATKK Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 577 'I'liose expedi- 
ences, w'hicli the I.onl hath reuealcd liiinselfc willing to 

m. ake knowne. 263B Ciin ungw. A’i'/o;. /V'J/. i. vi. §50 
'I'Jic lavifuinr.sse and expedience of l-atine Service, /x 2724 
Sharf Srrm. vii. (17541 I. 1B4 The expedience of at:tions; 
that is 10 say, wheil»» r it be 1 h-.i and liilcht for a man to 
do them or no. 1781 Cowper Let. yohnson 27 Nov., 1 have 
doubts about the expedience of nieiilioning the subject on 
which lh.Tt paragraph is wriium. 1804 Wki.i.incton in Owen 
Disp. 4.33 The expedience of admitting the Bclshwa to a 
participation in our late conquests. 

3. - E.\i*edien(’V 2. pi. Interested motives or 
considerations. 

x6o8 Kr. Ham. Char. Virtues Sf V. 1. 13 Justice is his (the 
honest man’s] first guide, the second law of his action.^ t.s 
expedience. 1796 Moksk Amer. Ceog. I. 253 Exricdience 
may operate to continue the privilege. 2834 J. H. N p.wmaN' 
Par, .Serpu. (1837) I. xxiv. ^65 They have s.acnficed Truth to 
expedience. x8^ r.Y^^^;N 'Harold vi. v, Exiiedicnccs began 
to dim 10 his conscience the healthful loveiine.ss of truth. 

Szpedienoy (ckspf'diunsi:. Also 7 expe- 
dency. [f. Fapkoient : see - enct.] 

1. 'The quality or state of being expedient ; suit- 
ability to the circumstances or conditions of the 
case; fitness, advantage ; f an .advantage. 

i6xb Bkinsi.ky Lptd. Lit. xxviii. (1627) 282 'lliough some 
good Schoolcma^tcrs doe doubt of the expediency. i66t 
Crami Debate 10 Tho.se who are unsatisfied concerning 
their lawfulness, or expedency. r» 2677 Barrow Senn. 
xxxii. (1741) II. 333 From a wise consideratiair of humane 
uflairs. . we may collect the. .expediency, the. .necessity of 
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EXPEDITE. 


future iu(l){Mieii<. 1680 H. Do/muLL a Lett fi69i) C j b, 
Many uthcr cx'pudicncics hereof [of thiii Coin|K:ndiuni] 
tiM{;ht have liecn iiieiiiiiHieil. X74X MiUDLr.TON Cicero II. 
IX. jicx; lu some perplexity .. aliout the expedienqf of the 
voyage. 1879 Casaeli's techn, Edu£. iii. 194/2 It i.s not a 
(]uc.sUon of expediency, it is a question of sheer necessity, 
fb. comr. •= ExrKDiKNT B. 2. Obs. 

1683 IUkn.nru Life ileylin 117 He proposed a most ex- 
cellent expediency, .for the satisfaction of some scrupulous 
me 111 he? s. 

2 . The consideration of what is expedient, as a 
motive or rule of action ; ‘ policy \ prudential con- 
siderations as distin^ruished from those of morality 
or justice. In mod. use often in a had sense, the 
consideration of what is merely politic (e.sp. with 
regard to self-interest) to the neglect of what i.s 
just or right. 

x6]a-5 Hp. Hali. Contetnpi. N. T, 1. i. Matters of gootl 
Older in holy affairs may be ruled .. according to reason and 
ex|>cdiency. 1754 Chatham /./•//. JVepkav vi. 43 Matters 
of mere t?\pcdicncy, that .iffcct neither honor, morality, or re- 
ligion. ijB 6 licRKii; IC. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. i 63 Warren 
Hasting.s tlid act . . contrary to hi.s own declared sense of 
cxfwdiericy, consistency, and justice. 18x5 J.ank Au.sien 
Emma i, xviii. i »fi Following his duly instead of consulting 
expediency. xBa8 D’Israkli (.Virw. /, II. ix. 230 Where 
poliiical expediency .seems to violate all iiioral right. z86a 
Ki'bK'iN L-nto this Last 8 For no human actions ever were 
iiitetided . . to be guided by b.Tlunces of expediency. 1875 
jowEiT (ed. 2i III. 156 The riglit of priv.-Ue pro- 

perty is based on expediency. 

b. occas. ill pL Motives of expediency ; the re- 
quirements of expedieiicv. 

*843 Caklyi.k Past tir Pr. (18581 130 T.ooniiiig with shapes 
of expediencies. 1859 Ml 1,1. t.iherty i. 25 '.riiesti ica.sons 
rnu.st arise from the special expediencies of the case. 

3 . Comb, 

185311. S. Fahkr Rex'ivdl Fr. F.mp. 54 F.vcn those wise 
men of this world, our liberalising Kxpcdiency-. Mongers, 
have been cunsirained to admit, etc. 

Expedient : cksp/ *dicnt), a. and sh, Fonns : 

5 ezapedyont, 5-6 expedyont^e, 6 expodieuto, 
(expedloti\ 4 expedient, [a. Fr. expSHinty ad. 
L. expeMeni em„ pr. pplc. of expedire : xec Expe- 
dite V. Ja .sense 2 the modern adjective follows 
the sense of the L. verb ‘ to forward matters, be 
helpful or serviceable*, a development from the 
sense repicsented liy ICxpei-iite v. 2.] 

A. Oiij. 

I . fl. Hasty, ‘expeditious’, speedy. Also, 
of a march : Direct. Ohs, Cf. Expedite a. 4. 

<• 1485 Dighy Myst. (i88.’) hi. 817 Iti ower weyys we he 
expedyent. 1593 .Shak.s. Rich, fly 1. iv. 39 Expedient 
manage must be made niy I.icge. 1594 -- Rich. Ilf 1, ii. 

2 17, I will with all expedient duty see you. 1595 — fohn 
11. i. His marches are expedient to this lowne. 

tb. quasi W?'. Nimbly, skilfully. Obs. 

1509 IT awps Past Picas, xvi. ii, Musyke, tlio l.uly excel- 
lent, Played on base organs expedient. 

II, 2 . ('tindiieivt! to advantage in general, or 
to a definite |nir|x^se ; fit, ])ropcr, or suii.qble to the 
circumstances of the case. (^mst.y?)>% 

a. as pred. or fomplementy often with subj. 

.and followed liy inftnilive phrase or noun-.sentence. 

1398 Thfaisa Jiarih. De l\ R, xix. xxi. (i495)87<!i It is 
not ex)i(?ilit:nt . . to reherse nlle llie causes of wanne colour, 
r 1430 bvoG. Rochas in. xii. (1554) 65.1, To their noblevje. , 
Nothing in earth wa.s more expedient. 1519 Interl. Four 
EUm. in Ha/.l. Dodsley 1 . 17 Tho.se things to know for me 
be full expedient. 1548 9 Mar. ) Hk. Com. Prayer, OJiccs i 
It i.s expedk'nte that Ikaptisme l>e tiiinisticd in the Fnglislie 
tounge. «S86 CoGAN iiaz'en Health cxiii. 114 f Po- 

megranate-] that .'ire soure bee more expedient and uliolc- 
sonie. 1651 HonHES Leriath. 11. xvii. 86 Wbai he thinks j 
expedient for the common benefit. 1659 B. Harris Pari- j 
Iron Age a \y 'I'hat nothing could 1 h? more expedient i 
to the sfifety of the coininon-we.'ilth, than to bring him to ; 
the Bar of Justice. 17^3 T. Jefi krson Writ. t i8f,yj IV. >.*9 j 
The President thought it expedient . . to remind our fellow j 
citi/ens that we were in a stale of peace. 1799 BiaiooKs : 
Contrib. Phys, 4- Med. Kntnid. 277 'Diese, if not necessary j 
to the cxi.stence of vegctablc-s, may be expedient to lh«:ir ; 
flourishing state. >841 Mvkks Cath. I'h. iii. xiii. 160 ’ 
Alterations . . Income expedient from lime to time. 1845 ■ 
M'’Ci;i,i.r>c:n Ta.ratum ii. vi. (1852) 277 It may .. be expc- I 
dieiit. .that roads .should be constructed. j 

b. qualifying a sb. j 

1643 Divorce 1 ‘ref. (rSjD 18 An extiedierit liberty 

and truth. 1676-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 187.-! 5 IJ. 531 'I'o ; 
propiiund sonic expedient proposalls. 1806 W. Tavlor in I 
Ann. K /•'.>. IV. 885 The most exp^rdient .settlements for a 
trading country, 1841 Catlin A*. Amer. Ind. <18441 I. '\ 
xviii. 127 TJie most e,\podient measures. 1891 F. Hall in ' 
Sation (N. Y.) Llll. 447/3 BsUhe word gotten] expedient 
disappearance from Matthew xi. 

3 . In deprcciative sense, ‘ useful * nr ‘ politic* as 
opposeil to 'just ’ or ' right*. Often absol. 

*774 Hoi-osm. Retal. 40 'J'oo fond of the right to pursue 
1 1C cxpe.dii-tit. i 86 t Mill Utilit. ii. 3* The expedient, in 
I'le sen.ie m which it is opposed to the Right, gmerally 
iiu'jins that which is expedient for the particular interext 
<>r the .agent himself. 

4 . .Studious of ' expediency*. 

\\y'nrr Ryron iif.Contemp. I. 304 Triflers with • 
uicH tionrly word for gain* expedient statesmen. 1 

Ja. sb. 

tl. Something that helps forward, or that con- 
duces to an object; a means to an end. Ohs. rare. 

1 ^ *^75) »*8 Employing the 

Methods and Expedients afforded us by Reason. 1667 


Decay Ckr, Pieip vii. 150 God . . does not project for our 
sorrow, but our innocence ; and would never have invited 
us to the one, but as an expedient to the other. 

t b. A medium or means of reconciliation. Obs. 
ax66i Fum.kr Worthies (1840) 1 . 340, 1 know not how 
to reconcile this rhyme with another which I meet with in 
the same author . . But, in order of an cx(iedictit betwixt 
them, etc, ibid. II. i The earth .. may pass for an expe- 
dient betwixt pleasure and profit. 

2 . A contrivance or device adopted for attaining 
an end ; a resource, * shift *. 

1653 CooAN Ir. Pinto's Trav. iv. 9 As for us seven 
Portugals. . we could And out no lietlvr expedient to save 
our live}*, tlien to return. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
xi. 240 Finding out expedients . . for shifting from one to 
another all personal Punishments. 1719 LoNrwN & Wise 
Compl, Card. iv. 325 By the same expedient of Hotbeds 
we may also raise in.. cold Weather, little Sallads. 176* 
PRiK.sp.EY Corf'upt. Chr. I. i. 37 The wretched e\pedient.s 
to which tlie urthodox . . had recourse. 1874 Grkkm .S 7 /i»A/ 
Hist, vl 328 When every expedient h.ad been exhausted by 
Norfolk. . Cromwell came again to the from. , 

3. Comb. expcdienUmongcr. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 134 Their Counsillors .. 
are e.Ypcdientfiicm^crs. a 1745 Swin‘ (Jod.), Expedient- 
mongers shake their )iead.s. 

Hence Ba:pe*dientna 8 «, ritne.ss, coiivcnientncss. 
M30-6 in Bah.ky (folio). 1775 in Asii. 

Ezpediential {ekspc:di,e njal), a. [f. as if L. 
*cxpcdimtia ICxpediexcy + -AI..J Of, pertaining 
to. or having regard to what is expedient. 

1850 Kingsley Raleigh Misc. I. 65 A worldly expedien- 
I tial letter, appealing to low motives. <ri8|^ Hark in F. 
i H.all Mod. Eng. viii. 316 tude. An cxpedictui.al policy. 

: iSm .SVr/. Rct>. 12 Apr. 434/1 The expedient i:il issues in 
j voTved in the Home Rule qucHtion. 

! Hence EzpEdla'ntlally adv.y in an exjiediential 
i manner, as a matter of expediency. 

I *873 E. Hall Mod. F.ng. 39 We .should never deviate, 

I s.avc expedient ially, from established usage. 

I Ezpe*diexitlx, Oi/zr. [f. Expedient + -lt.] 

I 1. As U (txpedienl; suitably, conveniently. 

I 13^ Tkevjsa Rartk. De P. R. xix. cxlvi. <14951943 F.x- 
j spcdvcnily t»> uddc and put more thvrio. x5«6 Pilgr. Perf. 
j (W, de W. 15311 123 Tbisgyfitf of goostly scyence may do 
the same . . more cxpcdycntly for nmnnes soule. 1804 W. 
'J’avi or in Ann. Rau 11 . 258 The office of the philosopher 
may expediently he separated from that of the historian, 
f 2 . Expeditioii.sly, promptly; out of liand. Obs. 
1600 Shakh. a. y. L. III. i. 18 Do this exf*cdictilly. 

Expediment (ekspe iiiineut). [ild. mcd.L. ex- 
pcdlment-um (sense 2 ', f. expedtre : sec Expedite.] 
1 1. A means of getting out of a difficulty ; an 
expedient. Obs, 

1547 64 Baulowin Mer. /’A/Av. (H.alfr.) iii. iii, When 
they be i;hafcd in reasoning . . .xolutions . . similitudes, and 
cxpedimcius, doc.. flow viito their remembrance. <1x677 
Harrow .SV>w. (iC86> III, ix. 106 A like expediment to re- 
move discontent is good cutiipany. 

2. * 'Fhe whole of a person’s goorl.s and tdiatlels, 
bag and baggage * (Wharton Law Lex, 1 848), 
t EzpeWt. Obs. [ad. laic L . expediius {u stem), 
f. expedlrc : see Expedite z/.] An expediiion. 

1613 Daniel Colt Hist. Eng. 167 [The King’s Coffers] 
must bee emptied in Scotland, whither agayne . . he makes 
bis third cxpedil. 

Expeditable(<kspc dit;ib*l), fl. rare. [f. Ex- 
PK! IITE V. -h -A H I. E. j (Se e qiiot ) 
x8ao7 Be.ntmam fCks. <1843} II. 84 By expedit.ablc undcr- 
.siand capable of being tcrniinalcd, etc. 

t E^e*ditate, Obs. [ad.mcd.I.. ita- 
pcdUdtiis!\ In early use as pa. pplc. of next. 

Ezpeditate (cks^K? (hVt i, zc Jlhi, [f. mcd.l.. 
expciTUdt- ppl. stem of expediUirey f. ex- (see Ex- 
prefXs + ped-cm loot: on analogy of mcd.L. ex- 
capitdre.'\ trans. To cut off from (a dog) three 
claws or the ball of the forefoot ; to law. 

150a Chart. Forests in Arnulde Chron, (1811) 309 He of 
whom lli(?hounde were not cxpedilale. 1594 CkomI'I'on Jm- 
riulirtion 152 Expeditaie. that is to .saye, hauc the balles 
of their fcfcte cult out. x<^ Blount Anc. Tenures 91 'Fhe 
Aincrt laments for expeditating Dogs. 1866 Chamh. frnl, 

X .X II I. 29 i The Court of Regards was held . . for the piir- 
jx)se of lawing or expeditating mastiffs. 

Hence Ezpo’ditated pfi.a. Ezpe'ditatingzW.j/;. 

1598 .Manwoor l.azves Forest xvi. § 8 <1615) 1 1 5/1 .Such ex- 
p'.difatiiig of fiiastiiicH .slial be done according to the Assises. 
i6io W. I'oi.KiN'GH.AM Art of Sunvyiu. iv. 71 Foote-gcld 
implies a l’riuilcd;^e to k^epe Dogges within the Forrest 
not expeditated. 1751 Chamuers .s. v. ExpeditatioHy 
T'.vcry one that keeps a great dog not expeditated, forfeits 
three .shillings and four pence to the king. 

Ezpedita*tion. Hist, Also6ezpeditacjon. 

fad. mcd.L. expeditdtion-emy n. of action f. cx- 
peditdre: sec Expkditate.] The action of ‘cx- 
pcdiiating* or Hawing* a dog, 

150* Chart, F'orcsts in Amolde<.'^/'<7«./T8ri)2o9 Fro hens- 
forth be ther noo qne taken for expeditacion of'houndis. 
01693 Asmmole Antiq. Berks. <17191 II. 42s 'I’hc king 
granted, to lain . . Freedom from Expeait.ation of Dogs. xyM 
Blackstonk Comm, HI. 72 The Ourt of regard, .holden. . 
for the lawing or expcditatiun of mtostiffs. x8^ M. Collinm 
in Fng. Illust.^ Mag. 586/1 1 'liese permitted dogs had to 
suffer expeditation. 

ts*zpedite« a. Obs, Also 5 -dyte, 7 -dit. 
[ad. I^. expedit-us, pa. pple. of expedtre \ see next.] 

1 . Of a place, road, way : Clear of obstacles or 
impediments, unim|K;dcd ; free from difficulties. 


i^s Stywam Mart. Discipl. u. 118 Descending from high 
and hillie phccs. .to places expedite and open. 1581 Savilk 
Tacitus' Agrk. (1622) 197 All things to follow in an eiisie 
and expedite couioie. a 1677 Harrow' Eemt. (1 686) 1 1 1 . xix . 
2t6 To the one the way is rough and thorny, to the other 
beaten and expedite, a 1694 Tillotsom Serm. xi. (1743) I. 
260 U being so short and expedite a w.ay for the ending of 
controversies. 

fig* <654 Jkr. Taylor Real Pres. 174 Is there in the 
wuHd any thing more certain and c.xpcdite then that what 
you sec. ..should be judged to be that which you see. 

b. Of an action or motion : Unrestricted, un- 
embarrassed ; easy, free. 

1578 Banistxk Hist, Man 11. 40 The expedite niouyng 
of die arinc.H procured thereby. 1677 Cary Chronology 11. 
If. 1. ii. 190 The KxTX>.shion of that place being to me ca.sie, 
expedite, and literal. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (17041 327 The 
Frovi.'.iun that is made for the ea.Nie and expedite Motion of 
lliem [the bones]. 

2. Of soldiers, etc, (after L. use): Lightly 
equipped, prepared for moving quickly. 

1609 I Amm. Marcell xxx. ii. 169 The mo.st expe- 

dite and lightest appointed companies of his auxiluirie 
forces. i6aa Bacon Hen. ^ 7 /, 182 lice sent the T.ord 
(riiamberlain with expedite Forces to speed to Exccesler. 
i6a8 Hohrk-s 7 *A/<qvl (1822) 126 Eleven days journey for an 
expedite f«x>tmati. 1737 WiiiSTON fosephus' Antiq. I^isscrt. 
HI. .\i. With them cohorts that were expedite and nimble. 
179a Blirkf. Pres. State Afi'airs Wks. 1842 I. 584 To sup- 
port the evpedite body in case of mi.sadventure. 

b. Unencumber(?d, free to move, active, nimble. 
161S 'r. ' 1 'ayi.or Comm. Titns i. 6 The Iewes..iuck up 
their long garmeur.s to make them more expedite and free 
I to a journey or husiiies. 1748 Hartlfy Ohsent. Man i. i. 

I 6 2. 84 Death may. .render us inure expedite in the Fursuit 
of our true Jbhid. 1794 Burrk Petit. Unit. Wks. 1842 II. 
478 A smaller number more expedite, awakened ., coiir- 
.ageoiLs. 

3. a. Of iH.‘rsons: Ready for action; prompt, 
alert, ready. 

1603 Bi*. MAsa.owConf.HamptouCrt. in Pkenix J. 148 The 
king, .in points of Divinity shewed himself so expedite and 
perfect. 1641 ‘ SMitCTYMNUim ’ A»S 7 o. xil (1653' 47 'J he 
Ariaiis were very expedite in worldly affiiircs. Souiii 

Serm. 11697) I. 59 His faculties were quick and e,xpe.dilc. 

b. Of contrivances, instruments, etc. : Rcarlyfor 
immediate use, conveniently serviceable, handy. 

160^ lIoi.LAND A mm. Maradl. xvii. iv. 84 Now adaics a 
ccriaine set and expedite number of Ictler.s. .declarcth whal- 
s(;c:vcr tinuis mind is able to conceive. 1638 Chim.ingw. Krlig. 
Prot. I. I'ref. § 11 If .she once had this power, .expedite wnd 
ready for use. 166a .Syillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi. § 8 'J'he 
.square letters are less ojicrose, more expedite and facile. 
tjo* C. Maimkr Magtt. Chr, 111. n. xv. (1852) 429 Several 
other contrivances made the whole mure expedite for the u^e 
of iJiem that coii-siilled it. vj^ W. Kowiiins J.ooker-on 
(1794.) 1. 115 'Hieir dress ..he wishes to be rendered .'\s ex- 
pedite ;is possible. 

4. Of an action or proc(‘ss, a means, remedy, 
etc. : Promi>l, .speedy, expeditiou.s. 

*545 Ravnoi.o Byrth ^^ankyHde (1564) 56 Tokens of nn 
expedite and easye deUncrance. 1609 Uollanh Amm, 
Marcell, xxxi. xvii. 431 Remarkable above the I '-.st, was the 
profit.iblc and cxiiedile service of Julius. 1635 Bit ath wait 
A read, Pr. 142 i\ distemper, .requisite to have the expe- 
ditc.st cuie. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Advts. 81 The 

vast Store of Cherries , .and tlurir expedite Growth, a 1734 
North Exam. in. viii. § 13 'I his (the writ He luiniitic u:- 
plegiando] . . is . , more effectual and expedite than an 
Vlabeas Corpus, — Lives II. 39a A wrong determination, 
expedite, is better than a right one, after ten ycar.s vexation. 
Hence t S'xpedltely dt/v., t B spedlteness. 

1560 Becon 7'.Ttr/<2/*7<?V Wks. (Barker .Soc.) 11 . 418 , 1 fear 
lest iny servant doeth not fits message cvpeditely. x68i Grew 
Musxum i. 19 Nature . . left his. .ears n.'ike^that he may 
turn them more expeditely for the reception W sounds from 
every quaitcr. 16x3 in Rushw. Hist. Coil. (1639' I. 134 
With wliiU .'iL'icriiy, with what expeditencss and unifonniiy 
of heart. 1635 Bkathwait Anad. Pr. 11. 89 'Fhe. cxpcditc- 
nesse of his cure expres-sed ilie infinitenesse of his rare. 
168411. Mork Ansio. Remarks Exp. Afocal.y etc, 240 The 
rcaume-ss and expediteness of their Ministry. 

ZiBpeditB (c’ksp/cloit), V. Pa. pple. 5 expe- 
dyte. [f. i,. expedJt- ppl. stem of expedtre y f. ex- 
(see Ex- pref.^) ^ped-em foot. 

TJie T.. word elymofogically uie.'in.s ' to free (a person’s) feel 
from fetters ' (the contrary of impedire : see I mpkok), hence, 
to free from diflicultic.s, to help forward, to get (a work) out 
of hand, to dispatch, send off, etc.] 

+ 1 . trans. 1o clear of difficulties; to clear up 
(confusion) ; to facilitate (action or movement) ; tu 
disentangle, untie (a knot). Ohs, 

1614 Lodck Seneca x The Bookc.sare. .confused in order. . 
which a man though circumspect shall hardly cx])cditc. 
1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 10 To expedite these 
knots were worthy a learned and memorable Synod. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist. 11. i. 6 9 His fEthclbert'sl power had 
influcmrccvcn lo Humlier, . which afterward much expedited 
the passage of the Gospel in England. x6^ Milton /(. L. 

X. 474 A bro.ad way now is pav’d To expedite your gloriou.s 
march. 

fb. rejl. To get (oneself) out of difficulties; 
to extricate, set free. Const. /rew. Obs. 

i 6 a 6 W. SciJtTER Lixp. a Thess, (1629) 172 Two things I 
commend to cuery one desirous herein to expedite himselfe. 
a i66r Fuli.kr WortSiieSy Exeter 1. 372 This active Gciitlo.. 
man had much o,do« to expedite himself, and .save his life, 
z68i Gi.amvill.SW</«c/«««x 1.(1726) 85 She knows not how 
to expedite herself from gross corporeal Phantasms. 

1 0 . To get (a iiersoil) out of the way ; lo get rid 
of, dispatch. Obs, 

1678 Trial Coleman 25 Ashby brought . .Treasonable In- 
structions. .to expedite th^King by Poison. 
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2 . To help forward, hasten the progress of. 

a x6x8 Raleioh Mahomet (1637} 62 Which hee doubted 
not would expedite hin desires. 1655 Fvi.i.kr C'A. Hist, 
IV. iii. S 33 When a Royal Family is once falling, all things 
conduce to expedite their destruction, xmx Cowcer Odyss, 
VII. 27s But expedite ye at the dawn of day My safe return. 
x8a8 J. fl. Moore Mavig. (ed. 201 40 It will greatly 
expedite the working the proportions. . if . . all the .statinus 
be first made. 1855 Macaulay HUt Eng. IV. ;s5o The 
Speaker . . received from the City a thousand guineas for 
expediting a local bill. 187a H. Macmillan 7 'rue I'im iii. 
123 Nature.. expedites the process of flowering and seed* 
ing. 

b. ift/r. To push on with speetl (in travelling). 
x8oa Warner A^. Eng. xi. Ixvi. (i6j 8) 281 And thence, to 
e^edite for Oh, his Labours did reuiue. 

3 . '1 o perform quickly ; to ‘ get out of hand *, 
(li.spatch, accomplish. 

X47X Ripley Com^, Alch. vii. in Ashm. fj659) 169 In few 
words yt wylbe expedyte. s6s8 Sir L. Cranfif.i.o in Foriesc. 
Eaperstx, I have signified his Majesties pleasure .. which 
wee will expedite. s6m Fuller Lh.Hht. 11. iii. 9 9 The 
Virgin Mary, .is pretend^ to have .shewed herself. . to F.gwin, 
Bishop of Worcester, prompting him to expedite a Structure 
therein. z6j^-9 Lui)i.ow Mem. <1751) 1. 139 The Farl of 
(Ormond . . being willing . , to expedite that service, accepted 
their inviution. X793 Smfaton Edystone i ii 6 A place 
. . less capable tif expediting my orders, c 1890 Lane A rah. 
Nts. fed. Ktidg.) ssoW'c will.. expedite her hasincss. 1871 
B. Taylor /'tfwxr (1875) II. iv. i. 235 Such Ls my wish: 
dare thou to expedite it. 

4 . To send out, issue offici.'illy (a document, etc.) ; 
to dispatch (a message). Now rare, 

rt 16x6 Bacon N'ew Ail. iii. (1635) *49 Though such char- 
1 ers be ex|ieditcd of course. 1848 K velyn Mepn. 1 1 837) 1 1 1 . 
10 A positive answer to be expedited within fifteen days. 
*753 *•■• Voltaire's Mitromegas 23a All the public acts 
were expedited in th.'it [Norm.'inl Inngii.ige. X815 MAn. 
TVAkblav 1 1876) IV. 303 Tliiihcr, also, I expedited 

.*i letter, under cover to tlic Duke. x8x8 J.-is. Mill /irit. 
India I. in. iii. 527 The instruments of government to be 
expedited. xSxa KTrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 47 
When the Bull of Paul V was formally expedited. 

b. tramf. To send out (fan army, munitions 
of warl ; to disnatch (a courier), rare. 

x6o6 WAHSEKi^/A/wiii,'-. XVI. ci.398 Hec To expedite against 
Prince Rees an armic did decree. 1694 Lutthki.l Erie/ 
Eel. (1857J HI. 347 Orders are sent to the 'I'ower to expc> 
elite lo.ocKj bombs and io,fxxi carcasses to tbc lord Bcrkly. 
1876 Bancroft Jfist. If, S, VI. xli. 246 A Russian courier 
was e.xpcd!tcd to Stockliolm. 

Hence B zpedlt^r, B zpedlting vbl. sb, 

1643 T. C.4SK Quarrelt of Orvenaui (1644)99 Thou hast 
not gr.Hce etiotigli. .for the expediting thy seff out of the 
next dilTicnlty.^ 1678 Trans,^ Cri. Spain i6y For the more 
diligent expediting of this, it would be convenient (ctc.l. 
1891 Fall Mtt/l f.r, 20 Oct. 1/3 Expediter of the business 
of the House. 

Expedition (ekspAliJon). Forms: 5 expe- 
diccione, expodision, 5 6 oxpodioion, 'icyon, 
-ycion, >ycyon, -itioun, 6- -Ition. [ad, I., ^.r- 
pedUim-cm^ n. of action f. cxpedirc'. see lixPE- 
J>JTH IK Cf. K. e.icpMUmt^ 
fl. The action of expediting, helping foi^vard 
or accomplishing ; speedy performance or jirompt 
execution (of justice, a journey) ; promjit supply 
(of anything), dispatch. Obs. 

1464 Easton Lett. No. 493 II. 166 The Kyng shall, .shewc 
his goDil grace and favour in the expedisinn thcrof. c 1477 
Caxton Jason 13 If hit plcsc/you ye sh.al gyuc me audience 
.i:h 1 Koode expedicion. c 1489 — Blanc hardyn xxxiv. 1189(1) 
127 'I’hey rctourned wyth-oul expediryon of that wlicrfore 
they were goon tliyder.^ 15x8 in Slrype Ecd. Mem. I. xiv. 
108 Any . .tliiw that might conduce to the furtherance and 
expedition of ffie cause. X336 Bei.i.knukn Cron. Scot. iI. 
9-.! I'hc ambassatouris. .rcturiiil but ony cxpcdii toun of thair 
message. 1543 -4 Act lien. I’ll L c. 6 8 2 For reforma- 
tion wherof, and for the more expedition of iu.stice bcre.iftcr. 
*543 W. Clildf. /I/.y. Addii. 4609 f. 41^ in Turner Pom. 
An Ait. HI. 79 Forpuryance and hasty cxjicdilion of the 
necessities aforsaidc. z6o6 G. W[(iod»:ockeJ tr. Justin's 
lint. 6.S b, Alexander. .]>re()ared for rcuengfull warre. .and 
for expedition thereof he desired of Iicmetryus, etc. 1849 
Amm. i'etit. City Or/, in J. Harrington Pe/. Rights 
Vniv. Oxford (1690) 19 There is as (piiek expedition in our 
courts as m any other courts. 

*|*b. The condition of being expedited or set in 
motion ; only in phr. in expedition. Obs. 

X599 Shaks. lien. T, ii. ii. 191 I.et iw dcliiier our Puis- 
sance into the hand of Ood Putting it straight in cxix:dition. 
1887 Marvell Corn Wks. 1872-5 II. 223 A Bill .against , 
Plnralityex is committed. Several other things in expedi- j 
tion. j 

2 . A sending or setting forth with martial in ten- ! 
lions ; a warlike enterprise. 

1430 Lyuc. ChroH, Troy 1. viii. heading. In this expedi- 
cioii lowartles Colchos, 1598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 59 Not- 
withstanding, he conquered not in that expedition. x66a 
SriLi.iNiiKL. Orig. Sacr. r. iv. § 11 Str.xbo confesselli .is 
much lignorancel of the Western parts of F.urnpc till the 
Roman expeditions thither. X7a4 De Foe Mew. Cazutlicr 
(1840) vfi9 This was the best ana most succe.s.sful cx|)edi(ion 
I was in during this war. 2839 Thirlwai.i. VII. 

Iviii. 311 Ptolciny, having suppressed an insurrection in 
Cyrepe, made an expedition in person to Cyprus. 

b. A journey, voyage, or erftursion made for 
some definite purpose, 

1591 SiiAKs. Two Cent. t. iii. 77 You shall be imployd, To 
h.*isteni on his F.xpedition. x8d7 Milton E. L. vii. 19-3 
Mean while the Son On his great Expedition nownppeer'd. 

A 1718 Soimt Serm. iii. (1737) I. 81 A hard expedition, .to 
go amongst wolves. 1840 Dickf.ns Bam. Rudge viii, It 
was not a very choice spot for iridnight expeditions. 1868 


Freeman Pforfu. Cono, II. App. 538 This eras not the last 
b^ging expedition of Gervinus to our shore, 
o. concr. A body of persona, also a fleet, etc., sent 
out for a warlike or other definite purpose. 

1803 Luttrkll Brief R el. 111. 192 A draught i.s made out 
of tiie several regiments, .to goe on board the expedition. 
1837 W. Irving ( apt, Bonntadlle Lit Mr. . . Seton . . had 
acconmanied one of the expeditions sent out by Mr. Astor. 
i88t Lyell Antiq. Man 37 M. Girard, of the French ex- 
pedition to Egypt. x88o W. Couv Mod. Eng. Hist. 1. 194 
MotCt An expedition may consist of a single ship. 

1 4 . The action of issuing or sciidiug out oflicial 
documents. Hence eoncr. the documents sent 
out. Obs. 

1513 Brapshaw St. tVerbnrge i. 2423 Whan they had up- 
tayned perf yic expedycyon Of all theyr bulles. 1533 -4 A ct 
as Hen. VI IL c. ao ft ^ No person . . shall pay any sommes 
of money . .for expedicton of any . . bulles, breues, or pallcs. 
1885 F. ENCR House Medici 431 Leo did often . . examine 
the expeditions., presented him to sign. 1708 it. J lupin's 
Reel. Hist. 16M C. If. v. 8i 'Hic Seals, of the Expeditions 
which he [the Nuncio) h.id made during hi.s Legation. 

b. gen, after Fr. expedition, 'The bending forth, 
dis]iatch (of articles of any kind). 

17^ M. Perrecaux ill Ld, Aucklands Com. frSfw' III. 
350 The expedition of the ‘ Moniteurs* to the 8th of M.iy. 

6. 'The quality of being * expedite ' ; quick 
movement; promptness, haste, speed. Also in 
phr. 7oith expedition ; to f make, use, expedition. 

1529 WoiJiKY ill Four C. Eng. Lett, to 'J‘hut cxpccltcion 
l>c usyd in my ticrsuts. if/M Marloivk and Ft. Tamburt, 
IV, iii, To Banylon, Whither we next make e.\pedition. 
XS9X .Shak.s. Two Gent, 1. iii. 37 Even with the sjieediest 
expedition I will despatch him to the Emperors Court. 
Z87X Milton Samson 1283 With winged cxi^dition, Sw-ift 
as the lichtning gliitice. 1701 Penn in Fa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 
IX. 54 With all [inssiblc vigilance and expedition. 1747 
Col. Kec. Fmnsytv, V. 77 He was told to use all the Ex- 
pedition I’ossibic. 18x5 T. Jf-fkkrson // V/V. ^I83o) IV. 265 
How can expedition l)c expected from a body which wc have 
saddled with an hundred lawyers. 

b. Readiness. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618)4 In Alexander, .was a sub- 
tiltic, sharpnes.se .and expedition of wit most singular. 

0. Ehet. (Sec qiiots.) 

(1586 A. -Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625)98 Exfieditio. .when 
many reasons of averment neing nunibretl together, we 
make a confutation of them, each one in particular. 1589 
PuiT KNHAM Eng, Foesie iii. xix. (Arb.) 241 Expedilio, or 
I lie fpcedic dispatcher.] 1857 J. Smith Myst, Rhet.a^o 
Expedition is a figure when many putts or reasons of an 
.irguinent being enumerated and touched, .ill arc dest royed, 
.save that only ufiun which the s|N:aker intend.s to condnde, 
stand to, and rest uinm. 

7 . Comb, expodition-fee, -money, a fee or 
monc’y paid for hastening the performance of any , 
work ; expedi li on-squad r&ft, 

187a Wycherley Am* in IVood iv. ii, If yon will not let 
me make an end on’t, I shall lose my expedition-fee. 1604 
I.urrRFi.L Brief Ret, >1857) HI. 366 Sir (.'lowdcsiy Shovefl, 
with the expedition .squadron, sailed out of i)ie Downs. 
*7*5 Bhrkkley Let, 12 June Wks. IV. 112 The Charter.. 

, halh cost me 130 pounds, .besides exj^iedilion-money to men 
i in oflice. _x79ft Burkk Sp, arst. U . Hastings Wks. XV. 
j 41, 1 next inquired what expeoition-money might have been 
i given. x888 Paity TcL ao Jan. 4/1 He claimed a sum of 
I alKiut for cxpeilition money. 

t lbcpedi*ti 03 ial, a. Obs, rare-^. [f. prcc. 
-All,] (.)(■ or pertaining to ,nn expedition. 

ri6oi W. Watson ffefacordonijGxjt) 234 In that exploit 
c:^cditional] against Emgland intended. 

Escpediiiionary, {sb.) [f. as prec. + -Aitv.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to an expedition ; sent 
on an exjK'dition. 

18x7 Btachio. Mag, I. 201 The cxpcditioimi^ trmips de- 
stined to act against South America were revicwcil. 1859 
Tiiackkray Virgin, xii. 96 The northw-ard track which the 
e.x|)cditionury army had hewed out for itself. *871 Prck.tor 
Light Sc. 104 Inviting them, in the name of the American 
expeditionary parties, to ,ic( c-pt this much needed .xssistance. 

t B, sb. An officer who took care of dispalchi s 
at the Poise’s court. Obs. 

1706 in Piiii.Mi'.s (cd. Kcr.sey). X7ax 1800 in Bailev. 

t XSzpedi'tLoner. obs. ntn* -'. [f. as prec. 

-ER *.] One engagerl in an cx|)edituiii. 

17158 Bi*. Wariu.'hton r.ett. (i8«:>9) 266 'I’ln* Cherlxmrg ex- 
pediliuncrs Ijcing twice drove in hither by contrary wind.s. 

Es^edi'tionist. [f. as prcc. + -iht.] One 
I who goes on an expedition ; an excursionist. 

_ 184X Blackw. Mag. L. 449 Her traveller* and expedition- 
ists arc exjiloring the froreti regions of either pole. iMx 
temple Bar MI. 393 Pufling exjieditionists. .hurry heller- 
skelter through so many giveii cities. xByx Pkix: rdk Light 
Sc. 103 I'lie 2cal of the expedittoni-sts averted the risk. ‘ 

Expeditiona (cksp/di j^s), a. [f. E-xi'kih- 
TION ; SCO -TIOU8.] (liaraclerized by expedition. 

1 . Of action, a voyage, etc. : Speedily performed. 
Of a method: [.A'ading to speedy performance. 
Of an answer ; Quickly given, ready. 

x6zo8iiaks. Temp, v. i. 315, I.. promise yon. .auspicious 
gales And saile, so expeditious, that .shall catdi Vour 
Koyall flccte farre off. 18^ Evklvn Kal, it art. <1729) 201 
Turning up of the Earth, .is to be preferr’d to Hand w'ced- 
ing, and more expeditious. 189s Wagstaffe Vvui. Carol 
xiv. 96 A most expeditious Answ*er. 2709 Sharp AVm. VII. 
iv. 63 1'lie. .Mhort expeditious way of apiiealiiig to the Bisho)! 
of Rome. 174B Anson's V,ty. 11. xiii. 278 Capable of making 
an c.xpcditious passage. «t 1839 Bkntham Hf-s. 118431 1. 182 
Obviating a dissatisfaction, which ex]wditious mc.isurv.s 
would excite. x866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xii. 10 
Equipped for expeditious tiavelling. 


2 . Of an implement or weapon : Fitted for quick 
movements; handy, rare. 

X747 Smollett Regicide 11. ii, With the broad large and 
expeditious sword. 

(J. Of ])Crson» ; Acting or moving with expedi- 
tion ; speedy. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Lasv 1, Let u.s be all most ex- 
(ledilious. 2796 Chktwoou dr/?/. Capt. R, Doyle 3 He., 
desir'd I would be expeditious in going. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. lW. 242 An exj^ditious .set of workmen. 28518 
Frouok Hist. Eng. 111. xyii. 439 The German commission 
was as c.v])ei.lilious as the Spanish h.'ul been dilatory. x88s 
JowFTT Thucyd. I. 162 All expeditious traveller, .will ac- 
complish the journey in eleven days. 

Expedi^tioiUily, culv. [f. Jircc. + -i.y 2 .] In 
an expeditiou.s manner ; speedily, with exjicdition. 

2803 Drayton Bar. IVars t, li. He expeditiously prouided 
That part of land into his power to get. 1663 Boylk IVks, 
(X772) II. iz, I once made a inensiriiuni to draw it [the tinc- 
ture of the gla.sR of antimony) inorc expeditiously. 1749 
Fiei.mmc: Tom Jones viii. xiii, The surgeon luiviitg very 
ext>editiously. .finished his bust tu;s^. 1863 F. Barry Poek’ 
yard Ecou. 51 [KiLssia’s] ships will be built cheaper and more 
« e:mfcditiously. 

El^6d^*tioil8]ie88. [f. fts prcc. -f -NE88.] The 
quality of Ix^ing expeditious ; celerity ; handiness. 

Vfdi Loml. Gaz, No. 4476/12 Whose audacious Attempts 
..are.. by the Expedition snes.s of your Fleet, totally.. dc> 
rented. 27x5 M. DAViKSWMrw. Brit. I. 86 He was thought 
to have surpass'd . .Ovid for Kxiicditioiisues.s in Versifying. 
i86z Smilks Plngineers 11. 222 The simplicity, economy, 
nud expeditiousness of the plan. 

t£zpe*ditive, a. Ohs. [f. Iupkj>itk + -ivk.] 
Performing with expedition, expeditious. 

16x7 Bacon in .Spedditig Life St Lett. tiC;/) VI. loi, [ 
niiviu not to purchase the praise of expeditive in that kind. 
ZB47 in C'haio ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Expe*ditory, a. Obs. tare- [f. 1.. e.xpedif- 
ppl. stem of expedtre (sec Kxvkdite) + -ouy.] 
Making haste ; expeditious. 
a S790 Franklin (etted in Worcester 1846). 

Expel (eksfiel), v. Forms: 4-5 expelle, 6 7 
expell, 6- oxpol. [ad. L. expell-hc, f. ex- out + 
pelhW to drive, thrust : cf. Compf.i,. OF. had 
esfellir, and in 15th c. expelhr.'] 
i. trans. To drive or thrust out; to eject by 
force, (’t)nst. from (rarely out of) also with 
double obj. (by omission of from). 

a. With obj. a person, etc. : To eject, dislodge 
by force frmn a position ; to banish from, compel 
to quit, a place or country. 

r 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon xx. 446 Reynawde. and 
hi* brethern were thus expelled out of it tniuunt.illj:in). 
x«a Mokk Confkt. Tindale Wks. 819/2 (iod .. expelled 
those herctikes and scismutikes out of licaiiiMi. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger's 592 1838 The Apostic.s recoined power 

from the l.ord. that they slinuld expell and cast them Uhc 
devils) out. x6a8 Hoiihics (1822) 8 The Boiolianh 

. .expelld Arne by the 'J’lieasaliaus siyiled iheinselues in that 
Country [iheotia]. t* 27x0 C. Fiknnks IHary (1888)266 
Such a St.'Ue takes Cure, .to Expel him their IXmiinioiiK by 
prcM:lam.Ttion. 17M West tr. Pindar's Olympic Odes xii. 
36 Sedition’s Civif Bniils Kxpell’d thee from thy native 
Crete. 1754 IIi'MK Hist. Eng. I. xi. ^29 He sent., two 
knights, .to expel them the convent. 1883 Fk. A. Kkmiu.k 
Resid.Gcmgfa 31 Bidding the elder boys, .expel the poultry. 

b. With a material thing as obj. : To drive out 
from a receptacle, etc. by mechanical force ; to 
discharge, send off {e.g. a bullet from a gun, fan 
arrow from a bow) ; to drive off or dislodge (a 
substance) from a chemical compound, mixture, 
solution, etc. Also, f To expel forth. 

X669 .Sturm Y Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 80 The .Shot is . . e.x- 
pelted with no other thing, tiinri by the Air’s exaltation. 
X695 WoonwAHiJ AVrA Hist. Earth ni. 117731 1.51 It (water) 
is usualy expelled forth in vast Quantities^ a 1700 Iirvokn 
{].), The virgin huntress was not slow 'I"r.xpcl the shaft 
Iroin her contracted how. 0 x790 Imlson Sch. Art 1. 74 
Expelling the water into the hasnii. 1807 ')'. Thom.sdn 
CAem. (ed. 3) II. 394 Alcohol, .absnihs about its own weight 
of nitrous g.is, which cannot afterwards he expelled by 
Iicat, 1838 — Chem. Org. Bodies 168 Nut capable ol being 
expelled by a stronger base. 1860M auky J'hys. Geog. Sea 


heat, 1838 — i hent. Org. bodies 168 (Nut capable ol being 
expelled by a stronger base. 1860M auky J'hys. Geog. Sea 
xi. ft 512 If hi ill more heat be applied . . the ;ur will be en- 
tirely expelled. X878 Fhysiogr. The m.'itter.. 

thus cx{)clled from the powder by heat. 

C. Of the body or it.s organs : 'I'o cast out, eject 
(the contents, any foreign substance, excrements, 
etc.) ; == Excli.'DE 7 k 7. Also said of the action of 
drugs, etc. 

c X386 Ci'aucek Knt.'s 7 \ 1893 The vertu expulsif, or ani- 
mal . . Ne m.Ty tin* venym voy/N-rt nc expellt?. X549 Bomi>e 
Pyeiaty iv. 118701 337 To expel) . . all corrupt and contagy- 
ous ayre. 1547 -- Brev. Health § 356 Vnto the tyme the 
matter be e.vpelled . . out of the tlirote. 1872 Salmon 
.S>/. Med. III. xxii. 305 Chervil expcils wind. 1767 Go(k:h 
Treat. IVounds lecl 2) II . 216 .Some months after, a piece 
of cloth W.1S rxptdicd, till whirli time the wound kept open. 
tSog Mrd. Jrnl. XXI. 138 'J’he child had been very recently 
expelled from the womb. 2838 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 519/2 
Tlicre Ls an organ f.r. cxpi'lling wn inky fluid. 

absol. x6a6 Baijon .Sylva ft 36 Other parts of the Body . . 
arc moiled to expell by Consent. 

d. With immaterial object. In Math, formerly 

- EniMfNATR. 

exftoo Lancelot T271 Hir cusynace hath don al at she 
mycTit. .to expel that thing out of hir tbocht. 2540 Covf.k- 
DAi.K Fmitf. Less. i. Wk.s. I. a.^^Toexticl from tis all pride 
Jiud presumptuousness. 1610 Shaks. 'Temp. v. i. 76 You, 
brother mine, that.. Expelld remorse, and nature. 18x1 

fi 4-2 
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Donnb Ignats Ctmciatie (1635* 7 He gloried of havinff «x- 
peilcd an old Religion. 1697 Dampibk 1. ii. 14 These 
hartlshijL«s quite expell’d the thoughts of an Enciiiy. x8aS 
HurroN Course Math. II. 40 noUt The quantity c . . giust 
he expelled from this formula. x86a H. Si'kmcrr first 
Prim. It. iii. § 46 (1875) 160 Our ability to expel the idea 
from consciousness. 

2 . To turn out, eject (a person) from a society, 
community, etc. Const, as in i. 

*534 Axnx Boleyn in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. tz6 II. 46 
Kiuiard Herman, .was. .put and expelled from his fredoinc 
and felowshipc in the Englishe house there. i 5 ^ Hunting 
of Fox II Yet were they, .expdl'd the Uni%'crsily. a itBo 
Ru'iler A\v//, (i 75«;» I. *1$ His Scliolar .striving to expel 
nil Poets Ins poetic Commonweal, Junius Ixtt. xvi. 

69 The house of Commons have a right to expel one of 
their own members. t8ao Southey Lift li'ts/ey 11 .^ 497 
Whoever acted contrary . . should be expelled the Society. 

Pak Fustart 57 You are expelled from the house 
which you have indelibly disgraced. 
fS. To reject from attention or consideration; 
to refuse. Ofis. 

*575 in 'V. H. Turner Sr/i’tt. Ftr. Oxford 365 Tlie com- 
mon welth are. .utterly e.xpe1d .and let goe for lacke of loking 
to. 1591 Speh.skr \f. Hnbherd 95 Would you not poor 
fellowship 'expel, Myself would offer you t'aerompany. 
<540 -1 Kirkdtdhr. irar-Cotum. Afin. Bk. (1855) .s The said 
day the Committic expellee the resounes prepimit he Borge 
and ^olmc Gordoun. X74a Popk Dune. iv. 196 Each fierce 
IjOgician, .still expelling i..ocke. 
t 4 . * To keep off, cxcliulc, keep out* i J). Ohs. 

x6oa SiiAK.s. //ant. v. i. ty) Oh, that that e.arth [Caesar’s 
dead Ixidy], which kept the woild in awe, Should patch a 
Wjill, t'e.Kpell the winters flaw. 

Hence* Ezpo'Ued ///. a., Expelling 7 }hl, sh. 
and pfl. a. 

* 53 * MpRF- Confut. Tindalt Wk.s. 1557 819/2 Receining 
of syiuie is expcUlng of grace. 1515 Raynoui /^yrth Man- 
X*Y»</e'<x5(j4)(>9 h, The e.\pellyng or the second hyrth. t55a 
HuLotiT, Expelled, txpulsns. x^'piVc. /iruel's Praxis M. 
376 These stirre vp the expelling iacnity. 1744 Hk«Ki?r.KY 
Siris § 64 'rill!, c.vpclling diuretir. virtue consi.stcd rather in 
the salts than the resin. 1774 Gnuis.M. Oret ian //ist. I. 
105 IHppias, the expelled tyrant of .Athens. 1846 Gkeknek 
Sc. Cunnery 293 How get you an etpial prc.ssure of the ex - 
pelling force ? 

Sxpellable (ekspelali*!), a. [f. prec. + -atilk.] 
Capaldc of hcinjii, or li.iWe to be, expelled. 

1665 WiMiKB /.oreTs Prayer 177 .Ml other King.s, King- 
doms ami Stales, arc. .expel ).-i)>le .at his plea.siirc. i8aa 
Kiwwan in yv«7. Tmns. TXXX. 225 'I he nitruis acul .. 
expell.'ihlc even by ihe vegetable .arids, 1830 Paiii'Y Fesfus 
xi.K. And ( 1 uit[.soulJ Infernal, ljut cxpcllahlc. by prayer. 

ZSxpellee ..ekspelr), nonce-wd, [f. Expel + 
-12E.] (.)iie who lias been expelled. 

iWhSat, sg Dec. 73S/1 I’he expellee would only be 
sure of a triiiinph.ant re-election. 

XSaro^llent (ekspelent), a. and sh. Also -ant. 
[ad. L.t'.r/^.*/A.';//-<*7;i, ])r.pple. ofe.xfeil/'TC toKxPJSL.] 

A. adj. That expels or lends to expel. 

. .838 G KKF.NI.K Gunnery 33 The construction of the gnn 
licing pci feet, .can the expell.ant force he brought to an 
fcpm! state of perfection. 2885 J. S thono Oim Country iv. 
32 The expeiicnt influences of Europe . . .send new waves 
of iinniigraiion to our .shores. 

B. sh. An cxpcllent medicine. 

1833 (.'ka»u Tec/tnol, Diet., Fx/*! llents, medicines .sup- 
posed to evjiel morbid humours fr im the l)ody. 

XiXpeller (eksjie'bj). .Mso 8 expollor. [f. 

KxPKL 7 '. t-.Eui.] 

1 . One wlio, or that which, exjiels. Const, a/. 
*577 Hot.iNSHKij C/iron. (18 >7) I. v. xvii. 5^*5 The cxpeller 
of niauie tyrants^ 1847 Eanshaw tr. Guarini’s /'astor 
/•'ido II. C/iorus^ Unspotted faith, cxpeller of all vice. 1735 
Bradi-ev Fata. /)icL II. a. v. IVind C/iolick. The most 
effectual «‘X|>elh:r of Wind. 1741 Wakiu.'wton [)iv. ixyat. 

I I. 288 'I’heir mistake was only about the Tcxpcllor. 1794 
T. 'fAYLOR /'ausfin/as* /Aescr. Greece If. jg Jiipjtcr 
Apomyins, or the ex^ieller of flics. 1846 K1.1.1.S Flgin Marh. 
I. rog The Expdlerof the Hncchid.x from Corinth. 

1 2 . -- Expkllknt H. sb. Ohs. 

.683 SAt.yoH Duron Med. 11. 443 A powerful cxpeller. 
Szpend (ek.spe-ml), v. E’orms: 5 6 oxpondo, 
exHpondo, 6- ezpond. Pa.pple. 5 expen t, 6 
expend, [ad. L. expcnd-UrCy f. e.x- out h fend’crc 
to weigh, pay. Cf. also DrsPE.vn, Si’KNii.] 

I. To ]>ay out, spend. It difTers from spend in 
betn<r h ss collorjuial, and (in mod. use) in implying 
some determinate direction or object of outlay. 

1 . trans. To pay away, lay out, spend (numey). 

fa. To spend, make away with, consume in 
outlay. Ohs. 

X477 F.\ki. Kivcks (Caxtonl Dictes 106 By expending more 
ihan liis lytifdode c-jmeth to. 1483 Ca .xto.y Cato A vij, Zeno 
exfiended holhe hys goodt:.s and the goodcs of his fader and 
played hit lU the dy-»e. x6o8 Suaks. JVk hi. ii. 20 Riches 
careless heirs May .. expend. x6«7 Hayward AVMc IV 
lit 'I'he King of England w.asled the French Kings 
country, and thereby caused him to expend .such surnme.s 
of mony a.s exceeded tlie debt. 

b. To lay out (money) for determinate objects. 
Const, i/z, upon. 

*484 Air, fPigtp/t Lincofnsh.(fi\choU 1797)70 

ror biryng of 2 wrightgj. to mend y’ belles . . expent nd. 
* 55 * A’ r/f or'laye out money. 1698^9 Ludlow 

fl^ni, 1. 71 Part of this sum L expended upon the gariHon. 
1^3 Li». BA»HiNriTO.N in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 50s IV. 474 
If 4 had given for that Speech, it would have 
been well expended. 1839 Tiurlwai.l Greece VII. 323 
I hey bofian to doubt whether they were not about to ex- 
pend their rcftourcea less for their own defence, ihuti, etc. 


1887 Mbs. H. Wood Lifit Secret 11. 253 Too fond of beer, 
to expend in much else the trifle allowed them. 

rtho/. 1608 Br. Hall Medit. 4* Vows n. f 54 The care 
and the eye are the minds receivers; but the tongue U oncly 
busied in expending. 2710 in Vtctavi Lpoal Sftmic, Rte. 
(1886) II. 64 To expend and layout very extravagantly in 
repairing the highways, &c. 1848 Macaulay Uist. Eng. 1. 
353 They go elsewhere to enjoy and to expend. 

2 . tramf, and fig. To lay out, spend [blood, care, 
labour, time, etc.); to employ for a given purpose. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom, xv. 53 (Harl. MS.) The first douglitcr. . 
is |h» wnridc, whom a tmtn loveth .so well, that he expendith 
alle his lif uboute hit. 25M Bale Image Both C/t. 1. x. f 5 
Mure God desircth not of the Christian minister, than to 
exjicnd his whole study, labour, and time for the light- 
ening of others. 160a Shakil I/am. ii. ii. 33 To expend 
your time with vs a-while. lyaS Young /.me Juime ii. 11757) 
97 These all their care expend on tmtward show For weaUh 
and fame. 1841^ Emerson Ess. Prudence ^yks. (llohn) 1. 
9S As much wisdom may be eioiendod on a privsite economy 
as on an empire. 2854 J. S. C. Abbott NaptUeon <1855) J. 
vii. 242 The blood that must he cxiietuled in the attempt. 
2864 Hkkat Uhlantf 5 Poems 42 Thyself hast thou expended 
As every poet should. 2874 L. Morris To Unknowu Poet 
ix, A humble healer tliro' a life obscure. Thou didst expend 
thv homely days. 

o. To use up (material or force) in any operation ; 
also rtfi. Formerly, f to coii.sume (provisions) ; 
cf- EXPJiNtiK 1 c. 

1745 P. Thomas fm/. Anson's I'oy. 9 To procure what 
fresh Provision.'; we could exfiend during our Stay. 283$ J- 
Ni(.‘hol.son Of eraf. Mechanic 80 The quantity of water ex- 
pended in a minute was 96!! pounds. tS^jKi'iiso.N Brittany 
xii. 193 The English archers . . having expended their 
.arrow.s, drew their swords. 2860 Tyxdali. Glac. 11. xix. 329 
(iravity in this case has expended acertaiii amount uf force. 
1869 PiiiLLiis / iil 51 After the currents had expended 
thcmscN'cs. ^ 1872 Momlky ^V»////m*(iB3f)) 15 All the .social 
feeling and intellectual effort . . seemed to have expended 
themselvc.s. 

b. Kaui. To lose (spars, m.'ists, etc.) either in 
action or by storms, etc. Also, to use up (a quantity 
of rojx*, etc.) in windinjij it round a spar or a rope. 

2802 Nei..son 23 May in Hicola.s Disp. (1845) IV. 384 An 
accuifiU . . of the spars expemlcd in conscijuencc of the Ac- 
tion of April 2nd. 2830 Makrvat Kings Own xli, H.ave 
you expanded any boat’s masts V c' x86o H. Stuart .SV.i- 
man's Catech. 34 Expend the .spiiiiyarn round both parts 
uf the lanyard. 2882 NAiors Seamanship led. 6) 137 'I'hc 
heel ro^je i.s . . expended r«>und the jack.stay and boom. 

til. 4 . To weigh mentally ; to consider, de- 
termine accurately. Often, to expend rvith oneself 
[after L. e.xpendere secum.l Ohs. 

1531 Klvot Gcn», 111. ix, Where fortitude cxpeiideth cilery 
thinge and .acte diligently. 2^33 Tindalp. Lords Supper 
Wks. (I’arker Soc.f III. 266 Exhort every man deeply to 
* consider and expend w'ith himself, the signification of this 
.sacrament, 2563 I/ontilics 11. Rogai. lyeek in. (18591 4‘>* 
To expend the gracious good will of God to usward. 1635 
UAKr A tint. Ur. i.il. 21 It bchooueth the Physitian to. .ex- 
pend with himsclfe..tlie strength of euery accident apart. 
1677 Hai.k Prim. Orig. Man.'ro Udr., Moral Evidences. . 
are herein particularly expended and examined. 

llcnce Elxpo nded ppl, a. 

274J VouNG Af Th. IV. ic/) W^hat can .awake thee un- 
aw’.ak'd by this, * F.xpended Deity on human w'car? 

Expendable (ckspe’ndab*l\ a. rare- \ [f. prec. 

t- -ABLE.] 'rii.al may be expended. 

2805 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. III. 240 7‘h.at property 
should be dividabto, transfcrrable, and cxijcndablc. 

Expender (ekspe ndPi). [f. as jirec. + -ErI.] 
One who, or that which, expends. Const, of, 

2804 W. Taylor in Ann, IGr:'. II. 352 The expen(lcr.s of 
rents arc the most unproductive, .class of citizens. 2863 H. 
SrKNci R I'rinc. B/o/. 1. 11. i. $ 49 Organisms which are large 
e.\pcnders of fon:c, 2883 G. At t.ks C. Clout's Garden vii. 
118831 4'* Flowers arc mere expcnders of food. 

Expending > ckspcnditj), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. 
-P-iNoh] The action of the vb. ExrE.Ni); now 
only [Tcrundial '.Const. of\ Formerly occas. : i^x- 
penditiire ; consideration; consumption. 

*545 JovK Exp, Ai/i.xi. Zij b, 'I'his raocli haiic I learned 
by die expending and wayiiig of the text. 2561 'f. Nokion 
Galvins Inst. iv. xx. (16341 745 Money, which they waste 
upon mad prodigall expemiings. ifioE Bi*. Ham. Medit. iV 
Voavs II. 8 27 If my money were another mans, I could but 
kcepe it; oiuly the cx^iciidiiig .showesit my own. 2610 • - 
Apol. Brownisis § 11 Ifae holy expemliiig of hiabbath daics 
.appointed. 2745 P. 'riio.MA.s fru/. Anson's Foy. 11 We 
likewise bad fresh Beef for present expending plenty 
enough, 

t Exp6*nditor. Oh.s. Also 7 -our. fa. 
nit’d.].. cxpcndilorj aj^ent-n. incorrectly (on the 
analogy of itendilor, etc.) f. expcndhe\ see Ex- 
pend.] One who htis charge of ex jxinditure ; spec. 
an officer formerly appointed by the Commissioners 
of Sewers to expemd or disburse the money collectetl 
by tax for the repair of sewers ; also an officer of 
the British Museum (see qiiot. 1*^47). 

24M ill Hist. Co. JLinudn I. 69 Expenditors . . «i^all have 
by the day 12. 8r/. * Ihid.t The said expcndiiors .shall have a 
clerk of sewers for the work. 1^32-* .4ct 23 Hen. VHi^ c. 5. 

8 3 Expenditours and other ministers and officers for , . the 
making of the prcmi.sscs. 2^ Flkming Contn. Ho/inshed 
III. 1547/2 The ch.arge of these two wals . . as appeareth in 
the expenditors Imoks. 26M Cau.is .Stai. Seiners (1647) 
134 A Collector, or Expenditor, or other Officer of Sewers. 
27^ Laws tfSmvrs Bj^ The Expenditor is the Person ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners to . . expend the Money col- 
lected hy the T ax. 2847 Evidence Royal Comm, Brit. Mus. 

I You [.Sir H. EllisJ were .also the expenditor?— 'I'hat was an 
office . . always given to the principal librarian. Ibid, 9 What 
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is the nature of his duties as expenditor? -He receive.s the 
moneys. 

iransf. J. Benbrigck Vsura Acc. 19 We ore but his 
[Oid's] F^xpcnditours. 

t Expe*]lditriXt Ohs. rarr-*. [f. Exprn- 
DiTou, after Lat. analogy ; see -Tiux,] A woman 
who has charge of expendiftirc. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. $ 51 (1740) 357 Mrs. Celier was 
the (.io-between and Expenditrix in Affairs, which lay much 
in relieving of Cathulic.s. 

Ej^enditnre (ekapemditiuj). [f. mcil.X.. ex- 
pende 7 -uSf pa. pple. (irregularly formed after ven- 
d/itis) otexpendc^e (see 1!1 xpeni)) + -ure.] 

1 . The action or practice of laying out, paying 
away, or spending (money). Const. At hxs 
own expenditure (nonce- use) : at his own expense. 

2769 iJuKKB On late State Nation 15 Onr expenditure 
purchased commerce and coniiiiest. 2J776 Adam Smith 
IV. N. IV. ix, The collection ana expenditure of the public 
revenue. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 317 His shop 
. . turned out the masterpiece . . at his own expenditure. 2874 
Grkf.n S/iort Hist.u\\. 364 Her [Elizabeth’s] expenditure was 
. .ever miserly. 

b. iransf The expending or laying out (of 
energy, labour, time) : often with notion of waste. 
28x3 Lamb v£'//< 2 .Ser 1. v. (1865) 45 To grudge at the ex- 

S 'liditurc of moments. 2866 Gko. Tb.uir 7*'. lIoU (i8C8) 30 
e disliked all quarrelling as .an unpleasant expenditure of 
energy. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 54 After a vast ex- 
penditure of p.ains. 2890 .Spectator 16 Aug., The National- 
ist laity disobey with much expenditure of speech. 

c. 'I’iie action or process of using up or con- 
suming ; consumption. 

xBta Wklunuton in Gurw. Disp. IX. 141 We have made 
such an ex-pciidiiiirc of engineers, that 1 can hardly wish 
for any body. 2855 Bain .sV.7m« 4- Inf. ii. i. 8 1 1 A pecu- 
liar expenditure of the substance of the iiiu.sciilnr m.as.s. 2863 
li. Si'iiNCHK P'rinc. Biol. 1. 11. v. 8 69 A mature animal, or 
one which has reached a balance between nutrition and ex- 
penditure. 2B72 Tyndall Fragtn.Sc. (ed. 6; 1. wi. 427 Its 
[the sun’s] combustion would only cover 4600 years of ex- 
penditure. xB'J9 Cassell's Techn. Kduc. II. 194/2 The 
cconoinic.al c.vpenditiii'c of ainniiinition. 

2 . The amount c.xpwidtd from lime to time. 

2792 U. RAYMi.NT(////t*,i, 'riie Income and Expenditure of 
Great Britain of the last 7 years, a 2800 Oiwiicr Sparrenvs 
selfdomestktsied. A single doit would overpay The expen- 
diture of every day. 2844 H. K. Wilson Brit. India HI, 
3 ji A loss of life and w.astc of expenditure. 2883 F* Bakrv 
/dockyard Econ. 99 During the year iSfK> -6i tiic expendi- 
ture in these Lina.st-iiousesJ amounted to [etc.]. 

Expense (ek.spe-ns). Forms: 4 9 expence, 
5 expens, exspenso, 6 exspenco, 4- expense. 
See also SrEM’K. [a. AF. c.xpensc (f)F. e.f>cnsd), 
ad. laic 1... exprnsa, orig. pa. ))ple. fcm. of cx- 
pendhe *. see Kxpknd. (!'f. Sp. pi., also 

It. spesa^ which is the only jiojiular representative 
of the word in Romanic, the Fr. and Sp. fonns 
being of le.Tnied origin. 

Gcr. speise ' viand * is an early adoption of the L. w’ord-l 
+1. 'fhe action of expending ; the state of being 
exjiendcd. Ohs. Cf. Expenditurk 1. 

fa. Disbursement, spending, haying out (of 
money) ; an inslatice of tliis. Also occas. wasteful 
ex]iendilufc, extravag.ance. J*crson of cxfi'nse : 
one who spends largely; so aho^ person of great, 
link expense. Obs. • 

*393 G('vv1£r Conf. Wl. 253 That he mrsnre in his expemre 
So kepe, tljat of indigence He may be .sauf. c 1430 Conrpl. 
Christ 169 ill Pol, Rel. If L,Pocms\tUA>\ 179 My waasi expen- 
sis y wole wilh-drawe. 2597 liA(:i>N Vim., Expense lArb.) 
5(» Extraordinarie Expeiice must bee limited by the worth 
of the oci'.asioiL 2633 Fown 'Tis J'ity\\ This .smldainc 
.solcmnc Feast W.as nut orduyn'd to riotl in e.xpcnce. 2644 
(^)UAHi.i':s A’. ti85xu8God is not hoiiotcd in the 

expense of that money which is bedewed with tlic tears of 
the oppressed. <12725 Burnkt (hun Time (1766) I. 130 
A m.an^ of great cxpcncc. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. ab 
F 3 'i'hi.s cxiilierance of money displayed itself in wanton- 
ness of expencc. 2766 Fordvck Serm. Vtig. IGosn. (1767) 
1. iv. 141 All of them .. drc.ad a woman of cxpcncc. 27^ 
(Jddwin Cal, Williams 967 An obscure house of entertain- 
luenl for persons of small expcnce. 

t b. The expending or using up (of material or 
immaterial resources) ; the state of being expended I 
or used up; expenditure ^of substance, .strength, 
labour, time, etc.); loss (of blood, etc., of men in 
battle, etc.). Obs. 

2588 SiiAKS. /., /-. L. V. II. 521, I implore so much ex- 
pcnce of tliy royall sweet breath, a.s will vtter a brace of 
word.*;, 2594 Hookkr Keel. /W. i. xi. (t6zii 36 With boot- 
iesse ex^iease of trauell. 2608 Yorlish. Trag. 1. x, 218 My 
body.. IS yet faint With much expense of blood. s6a6 
Bacon Sylva 8 352 Fire and Flame are in continual ex- 
pcncc. 2647 Si'RiGGR Anglia Rediv. 1. ii. (1854) 24 Affcr 
the expense of about fourteen men upon it, the design was 
given over. 2869 Woklii>gb Syst. Agric. (1681) 293 They 
..move as other Meteors do, from a certain expcnce of 
their own substance the one way, which inforceth their mo- 
tion another. 2749 Pmver Pros, Numbers 70 I'he former 
requite too great Expense of Breath to jpronounce them. 
275a Franklin fFfc. 18,^ V. 286 The sun w not wasted by 
expense of light, 1707 Nelson 23 June in Nicolas Disp. 
(1846) XII. p. ciliv, No service that could have made an 
expense [of stores], 

+ o. Consumption (of produce, provisions). Obs. 

xtPi Harmson II. vi. (2877) 1. 1,56 The gentlemen 

commonlie make sufficient malt for their owne expenses 
onelte. 2594 in Arb. Gamer I. 299 Proclamations for the 
expense and observation of Fisli Days. i 568 Markhauis 
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Way io Wealth ix. in. i. 96 To gather [Pears] for expence, 
for transportation, or to sell, 
fd. (of a possession). Ohs, 

Shaks. Sonn. xxx. 8 Then can I . . mone th* expence 
of many a vanished sight. 1807 Tournkuh Ruv. Trag. 1. 
iii, Enter upon. .Her honour, which she calls her chastity, 
And bring it into exiience. * 

t 2 . Money expended (cf. Expkndtturk 2); a 
sum expended. Obs, 

(The apparent instances in recent use 1 )elong to 3 or 3 c.^ 

S38a WYcuF Ex. xxi. 19 That he restore . . the cxpen.sis 
into ie>:hcs. CS460 Fortescuk Ahs. ^ Litn. Moh.\ 

3a If a Kyng be powre, he schal by nercssite make his 
Kxpences. .by Creniince of borrowyng. 1673 Tkmi*i.e Ess, 
trcl, Wks. 1731 1 . 1x1 The Country loses the Expence of 
many of the richest Perions. a 1687 /W. A nth, vii. 

(169x1 103 Where a People thrive, there the income is 
greater than the expencc. 1737 Whisixin ^ost'^hus' Antiq, 
XI. iv. § 9 You. .do not sumily them with tn<; expcnces. .for 
their sacrifices. 176$ A. Dickson Ttxat. Agric. iii. led. a) 
40a The difference betwixt these, is the expense which the 
funner may lay out. 

transf, 1691 Ray Dissol, World 11. ii. (X732) 78 The Re- 
ceipts from the Rivers fall short of the Expence in Vajiour. 
1693 Phil. Traits. XVll. 616 As to the Expence of the 
Sea-Water by Vapour, he concludes the Receipts of the 
Mediferrancan to fall short of its cxpcnce. 

S, Harden of expenditure; the pecuniary charge, 
cost, or sacrifice involved in any course of action, 
mode of living, etc., or retjuisite for tlic attainment 
of any object. Also transf. [Originally a contex- 
tual use of 1.) 

163a J. IIavwarl) Ir. Bioudts Eromena 27 M.'iny com- 
panies ufsuuldicrs to be levied, .withoiir a penny of expencc, 
of either his, or his complices. ^ xyn Aouison S/eef. No. 
i(vj F iz, 1 have scverul little jilain Fans mude for this Use, 
to avoid exiKiiicc. 1799 'J*. Jfi-i kmson Wrii. (iSf.iji IV'. 277 
'I'he direct tax and stamp tax will add two iniiliuiis dear 
of exjicnce. s8o8 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 65 1 ’hose who can 
anfurd the cxpence, usually goto some part of the sea coast. 
1831 C. Appkri.ky Chase, Turf, etc. 62 All got up ‘ regardless 
of exiicnse*. 1856 Emerson E.ng. Traits, Char. Wks. 
(Rolinlll. 6a T})c scale of expense on which i>cop!c live. 
187a Raymond Statist. A/i/tes MiitiMg 135 A long list of 
legal expenses. 

1839 De Qoincey Eeeo//ect. Lakes Wks. (iB6a'l TI. 
2x4 Who took upon hcr-elf the wludc expenses of the flying 
colloipiics exchanged with stragglers on tlie road. 

b. rhi.ases, f To lie at c.xpcme : (of a prisoner) 
to be a cause of outlay. At an expense qf : at 
a cost or loss amoimliiig to. At the expense of : at 
the oo.st of (a certain sum), by the sacrifice of (some- 
thing) ; so at (a) gnat, little, etc. expense. To 
he at expense: to incur expenditure; so, to put 
(a person) to expense. To he at the expense*, ex- 
penses {of) \ to defray the costs (of) ; also const. 
to with inf. 

a 1610 IIfalcv Theophrastus 41 Nowwh.nt cxpcnce 
soever tic is at, he proclairneth. 1658-9 Hur ton's Diary 
(i8vS» IV. 6 He lies ;it expense. 1 move lliereforc, to call 
him in. 1710 Stekck Tatter No. a6a f 3 The new I'.air of 
Gloves and Coach-hire that he was at the Expencc of In 
her .Sc-rvite. rx7xo C. Fikn.nes Diary (i88S» 153 .Some 
part of tlmt nier one Mr. Fleetcwood has been at the lix- 
pence to dr.ainc. 171* Addison ^ No. 418 p 7 lie is 
at no more Ex])cnce in a long Vista, than a short one. 1713 
Guardian No. 9 F 4 Where, ;it the evpenre of 4 or f.vxio/. . . 
he huili a new one. 1765 H. Wali-oi.k Otranto iii. (1708) 
62 Vowing to guard the princess at the cxpence of his life. 
1774 Ooi.DSM. Nat. Hist. 1 . 1. i. 254 We have hecn at 

such cxpcnce and trouble. 1793 Borkk Corr. <184-^) IV. 
160 AH oiJcralions between the troph s arc at an iiimictise 
expense of human lives, Mnskeirv lnslrmt. 52 At 

a c onsiderable expense, to erect marker's butts, x88s Daily 
Tet. 12 June, The home eleven had got 5a at an expense 
of two w'ickets. 

c. In pi. esp. : The charges, costs, items of out- 
lay, incurred by a pcr^ioii in the execution of any 
commission or duty ; ‘ money out of pocket ’ ; also, 
money paid to a [)ersoii in reimbursement of these. 

X38> Wvci.if I Mmr. x. 44 Expcnsissbnln be ^ouenof the 
kyngics re.sunn. .to bilde out the wallis of Jeru.salcm. 1460 
Cai'ORAVE Chron. 198 'J'hc old Edward had every month 
to his expensis a hundred mark. 1535 Covkhdalp- *pcr. xl. 
5 The ciiefe captayne g.iue him ins expenses with a re- 
wardc. z6oi Shaks. Twel. N. in. i. 49 Tlu-re'.s expciices 
for tltee. 1656 Hf-N Israel I'ind, Judrorum. in Phenix 
{1708) II. 410 Of the Tribute, Kxiienccs sbouhl be forthwith 
given unto the Elders. Mod, You will allow me my ex- 
penses. 

d. A cause or occasion of expense. Also transf. 

1873 II. Si'encer .S if tdy Social, iii. 51 Exertion is a physio- 

lugicat expense. Alod. His sons have been a great cxpen.se 
to him. 

4 . At (t on) the expense 'At expensePi of a person, 
etc. : so that he defrays the cost ; ‘ at the charges of. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) XX. aai The grete Ch.^nchafi euery 
day folk at His costages 9 l expense, c 1477 CAXT<m Jason 
69 Appollo dido do make the arke. .nt the expensis of the 
king. 1549 Compl, Scot, xi. 89 He furncst . . tna hundretht 
lycht horse, on his alien expensis. 1609 Shaks. Per. iv. 
ill. ^6 U.s, At whose expense Tis done. 1678 Butler Ilud. 
111. lii. 456 Lawyers have more sober sense Than to argue al 
their own ex pence. 1697 Potter Aniiq. Greece in. ii. 
(1715) 7 The Soldiers were all niaintan’d at their own Ex- 
pence^ i8tU Mkowin Angler in liui/esl. 6j Our piscator 
. .declined dtnlng at our ex()ensc. 1873 Act 36-7 Diet. r. 
71 S 59 The SecreUry of State may. .cause any water-course 
to be widened at the expense lif such Ixxird. 

b. transf. At the expense of a person {or thing) : 
so that be (or it) suffers consequent loss, injury, 
or diminution. 


1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. Pref. 6 And so, at his Kxpence, 
advance a little Trophy of Reputationsjo thcm.'sclVcs. 1754 
Shrrusck Dm, (17391 1 . xtii. 344 Gratify our Envy at tiie 
Expence of our Neighbour’s Reputation. 1807 T. 'J iiomkon 
Che/u. (ed. 3) H. 180 ITie copper wires, .were oxidimi at the 
expencc of the and. s8i8 J.ak. Miul Brit. Ind. 11 . v. ix. 
711 'fhe intere.st of the subordinutes. .is. .pursued at the ex- 
pense of the ser\‘ice. 18^9 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. vii. 
(i866f 120 7 'hcrc w:ls obedience at the expense of . . feeling. 
1879 M. ARNOLiiiV/.rtf// Piss. 234 But the lovers of Hampden 
cannot forl>ear to extol him at Falkland's expense. 

6. ait rib. and Comb, ns in expense-account ; ex- 
pense-book, Naut. (see qunt. 1867) ; expense 
magazine, a magazine in which a small portion 
of ammunition is kept for immediate use ; expense- 
reforming, -saving adjs. 

1808 j. M. Si'KAKMAN Brit. Gunner 80 Expencc 
Books. 1867 Smyth .Sailor * s iiord-hk. Expense books, ac- 
counts of the expenditure of the warrant olficcr’s Ktorcs 
:)tle.stcd by the signing oflkers. 1839 W. F. N aviku Penins. 
War XIII. V, I'he explosion of an expense mazarine. 1845 
Stocquemir Httndbk. Brit. India (iSs4) *74 There are, also, 
branch or expense magazines in the outworks. 187a Kav- 
xiOND .^fines 284 The item of roads i.s a big one in the ex- 
|)«nsc account. z68o P'ortn. Pev. I'eb. 267 Any exfiensc-re- 
forming proposal meets with scant courtesy from the House. 

t ZSz^*n86flllf Ohs. [f. prcc. + -FUL.] At- 
tended with or characterized by expense ; costly, 
expensive. Also, (iiven to cxiHruse, extravagant. 

1605 Chapman Alt Pools in Dodsley O. P. (17B0) IV. 144 
To stay him yet from moie cxpeiiceful courses. ^ 16x4 VV\>t- 
TON A rchit. lit Reliq. Wot ton. « 1672) 33 There Is no part of 
Struclureinorccxi-ienccfulUhcnWindows. 1667 Tupys Diary 
11879) IV. 389 The l.)uche.ss is not only the proudest woman 
in the world, but the most expensefull. x6M l.ett. Present 
State Italy 162 The exmmccfull humour that their late 
Itlarriagcx with France has spred among them, a lyxd 
Soi.'Tii Serm. (1717) V. 147 Aii expunscful anti laborious 
Education. X775 in Ash. 

Hence t Ezpe'ntefully adv., in a manner in- 
volving much expense, f Ezpe’&Mftiliieaf, cost- 
liness ; rarely (of jicrsons' extravagance. 

1631 Wkevkh Afu:. h'un. Mon. 316 .Sir William Sidley, a 
learned Knight, tKtmcfuIly and extamsfully studious of the 
common good of his rountrey. ^1x613 Ovpkhdrv Anh- 
eVz/w/ryz Wks. (1856.1 232 The cause of the e.\].MMi-..c- 
fulncs of it [the war], .is the remottmesse of those provinces 
from Spaine. x688 Ln. Dklamlr Let, io daughter Wks. 
(1694) 34 .She will, .by her cxpt-nceful ness leave licr husband 
no better than she found him. 

t Ezpe’useless, a. Ohs. [f. Kxfkxhk + 
-LK.S8 .] Without expense. Of things : Inexpen- 
sive. Of persons: Free from expeiLSo, frugal, ly. 

1644 Milton Kdnc. 5 He. .may at some time or other, save 
ati Army by thi.s frugal! and expcnccK-ssc meanc!.. 1703 Pk.s n 
in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 241 Keep my son .ns rxpense- 
Icssas may Ik;. 171a Black.mokp: Creation loS What 
lic.dih promotes. . I.s all expenscless, and procur'd with ea.se. 
1786 P rands the Philanthropist III. 15;*, 1 gave liim my 
lime for expenetdess promisi:s. 

Ezpensilation (ekspemsib"* 'Ji»n). Rom. LauK 
[ad. Ti. expcnsilalidn-em, properly expensi la fid a 
setting dowiiufexi)enditiires. Cf. .Aoci:iTir»ATioN.] 
A jtrocess by which an existing cause of debt was 
merged in a new formal oblig.-ition vcomjiare the 
Knglish ‘aecuunl stated’, and the contract of ex- 
change in the law merch.Tnt). 

1875 Postk Gaius 111 C^^nlm. i«d. 2) 363 Ex[M!nsi 1 ntion or 
T.ilcral contract, /bid. 408 One .sjH?ries of l.itcrul obliga- 
tion, uanudy Expeiisilation, .. w'as cft’ccted by an entry in 
these domestic registers. 

Szpensive (ckspensiv), a. [f. I,, type * expen - 
siv-us f. expenddre (sec Extend and -ivji) ; but early 
associated with Expknhk.] 

tl- Of a iJcrsion ; Given to profuse expenditure 
(of money, time, health, etc.); lavish. (.)f .an cni- 
ployinent : Tending to consume ttime, health, 
etc.). Const, of. Ohs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Unhcrsal Dun (Arb.> 74 Hec 
is now vciy expensiue of his time. 1655 Jkr. Taylou Golden 
Grefot (1639) 55 Hsc wbal innocent rclreshniuiit you pirase . . 
(luHl let it not be loo expensive of time, a 1656 Bi*. Hall 
Episc. /fr Litnrg. Kern. Wks. (1660) 421 See wheiber any 
luive l)ccn more exiiensive cither of their ink, or their blood. 
1704 Stkkle II. (1747) jjh Young Men of this 
Age are . . so expensive both of ihcir Hc.tUIi and Fortune. 
1817 j . Gil»:hrist tntcll, /’'atrimony 112 A regular arrangc- 
inejnt of extracts, .is. .more expensive of time. 

b. Fond of expense; extravagant, rare, 

xt^So J EX; Ta ylor Holy Listing ( 1 727) 90 Wliut is it to me . . 
whether his W'ifc l)c cxi)ciisive. a 1698 Tempi.k i J.), Frugal 
and industrious men arc friendly to the estuldishcd govern- 
ment, as the idle and cxfiensive arc dangerous. 1762 Miss 
Burnky Cecilia ix. v, She wa.s far other than cxjwn.sive. 
184$ Carlyi.r CrounvcUfi^r^) 1 . 19 Sir Oliver, likewise an 
expensive man. 

to. ‘Liberal, generous, distTibuli VC* (J.). rare. 

Si'RAT Serm. (1722) 103 An active, expensive, inde- 
fatigable goodness, .such us uur Apostle calls, .a Labour of 

I..OVC. • 

2 . Of a thing : Attended with expense ; costly, 
dear. To come expensive : st*cCoMHa4b. Alsoyf^*'. 

X634 Bkkkkton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 70 Tim two late ex- 
pensive and chargeable siegc.s of Buss. x6^ Evelyn ir. 
J'reari's Archit. j 19 Till .. the remedy fbe] impo'^sible or 
expensive, a 1715 Isurnkt Own Time (1734) U. 658 The 
Law of England is . . very expemsive and dilatory. 1726-31 
Tindal Rapin ' s Hist. P/ng. 11743) H. xvn. loij He . . lived 
at so expensive a rate. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. xi. 
(1869) I. 232 To collect the produce of unimproved land**. . 
would be too expensive. 1838 DicKENS Nich, Nick, iv, It's 


expensive keeping boys at home. x86ft Bukunell Eicar. 
Sock 11. i. 192 God . . will hviul Hiinsolf to any most expen- 
sive, lowest burden of sympathy, 1883 Froudb Sherl 
Stud. IV. 1. ii. 16 The father, .w.ts tinahle to give the child 
08 expensive an cducution as he h.Td desired. 

b. transf. Al cricket, of iHiwliiig or a bowler. 
x88a y W/y 7 'et. 27 May, Bam-tt's billing was getting 
rather exficnsive. i^x Daily News 30 J unc 3/7 M r. Ferris, 
the Australian, proving very extiensive. 
t 3 . quasi-<jr</j7. — Km’KN.sivklv. Ohs. 

1796 K. PAKitONB Mysterious iCarniug iv. 236 'Iliey lived 
very expcn.sive. 

Iicncc fizpe'BLZivaly adv., in an expensive man- 
ner, with (great) expense. 

rM63x Donsk Pet. io .SVr H. G. in Prenrs 279 Gur court 
tooke the resolution . . to receive him [the Frciicli Princel 
solemnly, cerciiioniously; and expcitsivcly. <11745 .Swift 
( j.>, I never knew him live .so grcil and expensively. 
1809 xo CoLERiiMH-: Friend 11865! 146 Dur immense military 
fon c is belter and more cxpcnsiyely < loiln il. 1886 /.nw 
Times Rep, l.IIl. 611/1 The luiuidiilors (oulil collect the 
outstanding c.tUs. .less exp<‘n.slvu!y (liaii the rduintifls. 

Szpensiyeness (ekspe nsivnes;. [1. prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being expensive or costly, or of 
requiring large outlay ; costliness. 

1655 Fullkr Hist, Camfi, (i84<») 224 ('uiisidcriu^ the ex- 
pensi veness of the ])l:i(.c [Cambridge]. 1656 Prvxnk Rights 
Ping, p'reemen 21 'I hc cxpeiisivencsse . .of llu-ir l.aw .sutes. 
1705 ARHin KNOT CWhj viii. (>727)75 Their Highways, for 
their extent, solidity or cxprnsiveiifvs, are some of the 
gieatcst niuniimciitN of the grandeur of their Kmpii'r. 1876 
(iiio. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. x, That, .celebrity which m.tkcs au 
jirlisi great to the most ordinary people liy their knowledge 
of his great expeii.sivcncKS. 1882 Sur.i.KY xw.Mmm. Mag. 
XLVL 457 The cxpeiisivencss of the wars 

2 . Disposition to lavish expemliture, extrava- 
gance. Now rare. 

1642 Fit.lI'jR J/oty 4 Prt*/. .S't. i. xiv. 45 Uhick FiiKpcr . . 
wasdbinheritc-d ol a great patrimony onely for liis sliidiims- 
iicsse, and cxiieusivcuesse in buying costly ju.musi rijits. 
1796 Jank AllhIKN 4- Arz/r. hi, xl 304 His expensive- 
ness IS acknowledged even by himself. 18x9 L Hi nt In- 
ilkator No. i nSv;?! I. 7 z\n iiniwovcd kmiwledgc which 
does not confound good t.Tsie with expensi vc;ncs.s. 

Bxpergefacient(cksi>:>J,cl^^/f/?j Jienl \a. rare. 
[ad. 1 .. expcrgificunt-em, pr. j)ple, of e.vpcrgcfacDr: 
see next.] .Awakening; of a nature to rouse nr 
wake up. 

1821 B/ackw. Mag. X. 117 Which .. would prove ascxjiei- 
gilucicnt Isic) as u sternutatory to the ^uirlies addrtssed. 

Ezpergefaction (eksp;i:j,<.l.^/f:e’kJ.)n). Now 
7 'are. [ad. late 1-. vxpcrgilfactidn-em, n. of action 
f. cxpcrgc/acdrc, f. experg-lre to awake, rouse + 
facerc to make, cause.] The action of awaking or 
rousing ; the state, condition or fact of being awak- 
ened or aroused. 

1638 O. .Si.Dr-.wickis .Serm. (1639) 15 An lucivcnly v,vperKv* 
faction. 1651 JbiUiS A’ino Disp. F 204 'I hc ilihUdiy ex- 
licrgefactioii from a disease. 1660 1 1 » ivv v.u. /'arty ej Beasts 
45 ll.'iviiig, after such a long noctivagation. .nrimn'd to my 
perfect C’Xjiergcfaciion. 1824 Blaektv, z 1 /<»c. XV. 94 Aii- 
olher propitious recollection ; iiaim-ly, my first experge- 
fadiori al Fnrsu. 1827 G. S. F.mh R, Ji/zt;*. Caknaar 
/‘7V'//ztY;y f iH.j4) III. j 18 'I’he first Head, after .T hmg reign 
of more liian 1800 years .subheijuent to il.s LAjiergefaction 
by Augustus, etc. 

Expergefactor (eksj>;):j,d.:jflak‘l.^j;. [agent- 
n. f. expcrgcjaccre (see j>rec. •.] t)ne who, or 
that which, awakens; an awakenei. 

1823 Mechanic's Mag. No. 7. loB Tlic newly invented 
Hydraulic Expei^cfacior rings u bell at llic time when a 
person wishes to rise. 

tExpe'rgefy, 7’. Ohs.-*^ [ml. L. c.xpagcfac- 
dre : see prec. and -FV.] tram. To awaken. 

1623-6 in CoCKFKAM. 

tBzpergi'scenoe. ohs. rarc~\ [f. l. zm- 

pcrgisccnt-em, pr. pjile. of cxpcrgisci to .awake, lx; 
awakened: see -ENCi;.] An awaking from sleep, 
01734 Nokih /dves (rGiyo Hi. 144 If it will .save him 
I should perceive a plain e.sjK'rgi.sfc-nce thougli 1 had no 
sense of drowsiness. 

Zixperiemce (ek.spT>'Tirnsu .»/<. aLo 4-6 ox- 
pericus, -ianti, -yeii», 5 6 oxperyenco. [a. FT. 
experience, a<l, L. cxpcricn/ia, 1. expermit-cm, pr. 
jiple. ot exptrirl to try, l»ut to the Ic.st.] 
i- 1 . The action of pulling to the test ; trial. To 
make experience of : to make ti ial of, Ohs, 

X'M Wyclii- 6Vz/. xlii. 15 N«»w y schal take experience 
1138a exjKrrymcmtJ of 3011. 1393 Gzhvll Conf. I. 14 At 

Avynon thexperieiice Theiof FiaTz pme an euidonce. igg 6 
Si*EN5KR E.a V. i. 7 Gf all the whirh. ..She [Aslrata] CAtised 
him I ArlegaVli to make experienci; V>)ii wihl beast*. 1631 
Shiri-KY School of Complement 1. i. ^f^lkc Exi.eriencc of my 
loyally, by some servici’. 1668 Wilkins Rctxl Char, Ep. 
Dcd. A ij b, The Art of Short li.ind . , much xvondcred at by 
Travailers, that liavc seen the experience of it in England. 

tb. A tentative procedure ; au operatiou per- 
formed in order to ascertain or illustrate some 
truth ; an cxpcriiT'cnt. Ohs. 

c Chai’ckr //. Fame ii. 2S0 , 1 prove it. .Be experience, 
for if mat thou Threw in a water now, a stone [etc.], c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush. vni. 47 Nowe have 1 made inoculucion 
Of pere and sippultice : the experience Hath preved wcl. 
1576 Baki:k Je^vell of /tealth 11a a, The Aucthour. .hath 
botli sc■l■n<^ and done many experiences worthy memorie. 
1649 Bi i iuk Eng. Impr<n>. Impr. (1653) 60 They *®li 

a story of 1 know nut what experience* they have made, 
when alas they never knew that an Experiment must hold 
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in nil itR partR. i6rt K, R[usski.l 1 Gebtr ti. i. iv. i. 86 All 
which, .we shall, .aeclare, with their Causes and with casic 
Kxixsrieuces. 1763 h’.Li?.. Cakikk in Pennington Mtm. 
ti8x6) I. 301, I was. .assured, by people who have made the 
experience, that [etc.]. 

1 2. Proof by actual trial ; practical demonstra- 
tion. To put in experience : to fulfil in practice. 
Obs. ; passing into 3 . 

c 1391 CiiAUCKH AstroL 11. § 1, 1 . .found the point of my 
rcwle . . a lile with-in the degree & th.m haddy of thin con- 
clusioun the ful experience. 1393 fJowER Con/. II, 138 Thus 
hath this king experience, flow fo<;lc!: done the reverence 
To gold. 1447 IIoKKNHAM ( Koxh.) 5 , 1 had hereof 

good Gxperyence. t:x489 Caxton Sonnex a/ Ay mon xxii. 
469 Ye maye well pcrceyve the cxperyence of it every day. 
1494 Fabyan Chron, v. cxix. 96 Augustyne. . warnyd them. . 
that, .they shidd . . reocyue warre and wrechc; the whiche 
was after put in experience by Ethelfridns Kyngcof North- 
umberlariu. i>S94 hlAKi.o\VK k Nakhe Dido iv. iv. And now 
to make experience of mylovc, Fair sister Anna, lead my lover 
forth. i6e4 Ralkiuii Hist. World 11 . v. >. H i. afji '1 ne ex- 

E ericnce tliat Pyrrhus hath giuen, of the Roman power, in 
is dayes. 1715 I.>k Foe Fmu, instruct, i. iii. I1841) I. 58, 

1 have a full experience of that, and thought my happiness 
always complete in it. 

8 . The actual observation of facts or events, con- 
sidered as ft source of hnovvlcdgc. 

*377 EaN'iLanij V*. PL H. xvm, isi Thorw experience. . I 
hope l»«i sh.il be s.*med. 1563 Fi'LKB Atotrors 13 

Therefore the Mariners hy experience trying, tliat one 
flame, .signified tempest at h.'ind, supposed the .same flame 
to be the goddess Ihirna. 1577 HerCihchiCs 

llnsb. 111. (1586) 121 b, To poure into his mouth wine and 
oyle. .wc nniJc by experience, is verye good. 1651 Wittie 
tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. x. xiv. 51 Experience teacheth that 
Agarick purges flenme. 1736 Hin LEK A nai. 1. ii. 35 1 1 is not 
so much a Iieductiuu of Rea>on,aN a Mailer of Experience. 
17^ (lotasM. Trav. yjx Just experience tells , .That those 
tnat think must govern those that toil* 1785 Ri:ii) hit. 
Powers 627 Experience informs us only of what has been, 
but never of what must lie. 1830 IIekschki. Etud. Nat. 
Phil. It. i. (1851) 76 The. .only ultimate source of our know* 
ledge of nature and its laws, experience ; by which we 
mean.. the accumulated experience of all mankind in all 
a.'es, registered in books or recorded by tradition, i^z 
H EM'S /'Wi’.Wx /« f. 1 . 19 Hy making men its gods, enabling 
them to understand without c.v[icricnce. , ]86a (Sir f. F. 
Sti .i'IIknI Ess. by a /lorr/liYcr 329 Daily experience intorni.s 
us of t he consequences. ^ 

4. The fact of being consciously the subj'ect of 
a state or condition, or of being consciou.sly nffecled 
by an event. Also an instance of this ; a stale or 
condition viewed subjectively; an event by which 
one is afTccted. 

138a WvcLiKfJfw. XXX. 27 T.abjui seide to him..thur 3 ex* 
peryims Y haiie lernyd Air (Jod hath bllssid to me for thee. 
“386 CiiAUCiiR Wifds Prol, i Experiens. .were yiiough for 
me I'o Speke of wo that is in inari.ige. 14 . . Purj/ic. Marie 
in Tunaaie's t-'is. 129 To h.iye experionsOnly ofchyldyng. 
^* 53 * Ih'WES Infrod.^ Fr, in Palsgrave 1049 PIc:lsc dod j 
that ye understande it by experiens. 1615 J. SiEriiKN.4 { 
Satir. Ess. icd, 2) 17a A complete man. .kiiowes what ex- | 
jiericiice c.in teach, but is not taught by experience. 1693 I 
C. M atiifr Wofui. Invis, Worlds Churches, whose Com* j 
municants h.xvc been seriously vxuniincd about their E\- ; 
pcrience of Kegenerntiuii. 18^ Hawthorne d/mcrl 1883) 

47 A man of .science who .. had made experience of a j 
spiritual affinity more atlraclive than any cheinic.-d one. | 
1848 Macaiu AY Hist. F.ng, IF. 254 Poth. had learned hy : 
experience how .soon James forgot obligations. 1874 Miss 1 
M1M.0CK AJy Mother ^ / 8 Many another girl has gone 
iliro’ a .siiiiiiar e-xin-riencr. 1878 Hook hR iSc Ram. d/rt/mvi j 
269 Another unlooked-for e.v pcrience was in slore for us. ' 

b. In religious use ; A state of mind or Iccling i 
fcirming part of the inner religious life ; the mental ! 
history (of a person) with regard to religious omo- | 
tion. Also a/trih., csp. in Exper knee- meet a ; 
meeting a Methodist cl ass- meeting or love- j 
feast) held lor the recital of religious experiences. : 

1^4 OvvK.v Holy .spirit ( if*93) 49 1 'cstificd unto by the Ex- I 
periencr of them that trucly believe. x<Ul4 Bu.ny.an Pilgr. ■ 
11. 47 ma^‘g.^ A Repetition of Christiana's Experience. : 
H1758J. Kvjwabos Whs. IFI. 32 Those experiences which i 
are agrcc.'iliic to the word of do<l are right. X84Z-A Emer- j 
SON Jiss. .Ser. 1. 256 'I'he rapture of the Moravian and | 
iJuieiiNl . .the experiences of the Methodists, are v,arying j 
forni.s [me.]. Mii.lek Footer. Creat. xiii. (1.874) 2.35 

Ought the Cliristian controversialist to av.!!! himself, in this 
iiue.stion, of the experience argiiineiitt 1857 doonRicfi Ke- 
<d//. I. 214 [At thc.se meetings] there was praying, and ex- 
horting, and telling cxperience.s, and .singing, .sentimental 
religious hymns. 

6 . In .senses 3 , .j often personified ; esp. in variou.s i 
proverbial phrases. ' 

c 1450 Nnn^ 150 in F.. E. P. 14* * What y.s yowr name, dame 
einpryxe ? ' Schc seyde ‘ my iKime ys experienre.* *578 T1.MM1; 
Calvin on Cen. 241) Experience, .is the schooImaisties.s*: of 
fooles. 1590 Sir J. Smyih Disc, Weapons Sig. '2 b, Ex- 
[Hirience is the mother of .Science. x6zz .Si/aks. Cymb. iv. ii. 

34 Experience, oh thon disproou’.st Report. 1650 Ri*. Ham, 
Hahn Git. 301 If experience he the mistresse of fools, I am 
sure it is the mother of wisdornc. 1667 Dctay Chr. Piety 
104 Experience is the d.'uighter of Time. Dcsraeli 

* a' ’* IS the child of ‘I'hoiight. 

0. What has fx^eti experiencetl ; the events that 
h.ive taken place within the knowledge of an in- 
dividual, a community, mankind at large, either 
during a particular period or generally. 

1607 Norokn .Surr>. Dial. 31, 1 cipi fiiide nothing in mine 
expenen«:e to contradict your speecii. 1739 Kohkhtson 
litsf. .Scot. I. VI. 4.13 Her animoKity against the queen of 
Vrjis greatly augmented by recent exficrience- i8fo I 
Mili. Ac^r. Govt. (1863^ 141/a Profound .study of Indian | 
experience. I 


7. Knowledge resulting from actual observation 
or from what one has undergone. 

*853 KnK>t Treat. A^evv/nd. lArb.) 7 It hardclyc ajjreeth 
with the principle.^ of Philosuphie & common experience. 
z6ooSiiaks. a. V. A. iv.i.a6 Yes, I haue gain’d my ex- 
perience. Fos. And your experience makes yon sad. 1607 
NoRDKMA'wrt'. /)/#«/. 39, 1 have no further ex^rience of you 
then the hare report of my 1 etiant. x6^ Sir ' 1 '. Rrowne 
Hydriot. Ep. Dcd., Having no old experience of the Dura- 
tion of their Relics. 1791 Gouv. Morri.s in Sparks LA/e 4 * 
Writ. (1832) III. 20 Most men have the generosity to pay 
for their own experience. x86o 'Fynoall Glac. 1. ii- aa, I 
had had but little experience of alpine phenomena. 

fb. A piece of cxperimetitnl knowledge; a 
fact, maxim, rule, or device drawn from or approvetl 
by cxjiericiicc ; center, something expertly fash- 
ioned. Obs. 

Vtfja Di'k Math. Pref. 24 Tliis Arte [.Astrology] is fur- 
nished with many odier great Artes and c.xpericfices. 
*577 tbmuK Htreshich's Hush. iv. (1586) 170 Some 
have an other experience for this purpose, and that is 
Potshardes beaten .small ..and given unto them [l>ovc.s]. 
15U Shaks. 1 .. A. A. 111. i. 27 llow hast thou purchased 
this cxiierience? z6az Roi.tos Fiat. Irel. 330 Sir Percy 
Sidney . . Iiath . . fouiul .amongst other experiences the 
great abuse of the clergie there. 1657 ' 1 *. Rakkicr Art 
1/ Angiing 51. 1 have flmnfl an experience (i. c. 

salmon rrjc as bait] of late which you miw angle with, and 
take great store of this kind of fish. 1609 SiURMY AJarh 
neds Alag. t. ii. 14, I will add one old approveil Experience 
for the Mariners U!^e..ihat is, to cut Hair, the Moon in 
[Taurus, etc.]. 1^0-98 1 .a.s.skl.s Voy. Italy II. 128 Here I 
saw the schools., nill of pretty curiosities .and experiences, 
Mechntiical, Malheinritic:il, and Hydraulical. 

8. The state of having been occupied in any de- 
partment of study or practice, in aftairs generally, 
or in the intercourse of life; the extent to which, 
or the length of time during which, one has been 
so occupied ; the aptitude.s, skill, judgement, etc. 
thereby actiuired. 

Z183CAXTON Cato A vilj, Tie ought to haue thcxpcricnce . . 
to Kiiowe what tliyngc right is. 1494 Faiiyan Cnron. j 'Fo 
they 111 that .. haue in &onyclcs full expcrycncc. 1509 
Fisher Fun. .Serm. C'iess Riehmond\iV'».. 292'Fhetlukcof 
! suthfolktf. . W.1S a man of grete exjicryrnci-. t5ii-a Act 
j Hen. Vnit c. ti 'Fo the peifcrte kiiowlege wlierof hoe 
! requisite bothc CTctc Icmyng and ripe experience. 1586 J. 
j Hookf.k Girala. LreL 11. id. in Hulitished, Ry reason of 
tlieir coiitinuall wars they are very valient, hold, and of 
great experiences. 1591 Shakk. Tim Gent. 11. iv. 69 His 
I yenres bat yong, hut ni.s experience old. *647 Clarvndon 
I Hist. Feb. 1. 11702) I. 38 Ob^ervati^)ns, ami Reflections; 

out of wbioh, tliat, which is commonly call’d Experience, is 
j con.stitutcri. 1709 Si vm.e Tatler No. 98 F2 You arc stricken 
I in Years, and have had great ExLM*rictire in the Worhl. 

: *735-^ Rm.iNf.nKOKE On Parties 2 j'here is need of . . those 
i liabits in Rusiness called F.xperieiico. 1770 Bukkr Corr. 

I (1.844) I. 240 His experience in the ivorld is but nuKlcratc. 

, i8j8 W HATKI.V Fket. ii. § 7 'I’he authority derived from Ex}>c- 
! ricnce. 

tram/, z88o Miss Rird Jafan I. 124 Making a difficult 
meal from a fowl of much experience. 

EzpwienCS ((kspw iicns', v. [f. prec. sh.] 

I. +1. tram. To make tri.-il or cxprimcni of; 
to put to the test ; to test, try. Obs, 

*533 _Elyot Cast, ffcltke in. vi. (1541) 62!), In extreme 
ncressitie it were better experience somereimdy, than to do 
nodiyngc. 1670 Cl. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. ni. 193 Alexander 
. .e.xpericnc’d niin in .some intricate business, .and found him 
.a person of worth. i68x Ci<kiiiA.M Anglers I'ade.m, iv, 

5 14 1689)46 Iftaving never experienced them for these Fish, 

I dare not be positive. 1774 Pennant 'JonrSeof. in 1772, 
368 Persuade their governess to experience their zeal. 1780 
inPicton L'/ool Aiunic. AVc.i 18861 11 . aw That ihcexpciircs 
of the Sessions dinners, .lie e.xperienced for a few Sessions, 
tb. To .nsccrtaiii or prove by experiment or 
olj.servation ; chiefly with sentence as obj. Also 
rarely. To prove or reveal (a thing) to (a person) 
by experience. Obs. 

*533 E1.Y0T Cast. Helthe (1541^ G iij b, 1 my sclfc have 
often experienced, the he.st remedy is l^tc.]. 1656 7 Dur. 
tons Diary Q828) I. 333 This (Jiiartcrinaster. .had one 
hundred gooa horses in towm. .for what purpose time will 
experience. 1690 Lady Rc.ssia.!. /,r//. cxvi. It. 80 This trial 
has. .experienced to me my sad wcaknes.s. 1730 tr. Arv- 
nardus' Mirr. Stones 8/ It ha.s lieen experienced, that if it 
Fa: hung about the neck, it will cure the epilepsy. 

2. To have txjicricnce of ; to meet with ; to feel, 
suffer, unriergo. 

1588 Parke tr. Afendoza's Hist, Chinn 349 IHe] declared 
unto them, as one that hail cxperiem eil the .same, the re- 
wardv of that gooil dcedc. 1645 .Sai.t.marsh Opi^n. I^tynne’s 
Nesv Jfh. 3 We experience in part some remainders cif Pre- 
lacy. 164^8 -• .Smohe in Temple 56 ['Fhe .nuthor defends his 
use of the verb (see prcc. quot.)on the ground that useful 
neologi.sins are permissible]. 1736 Rutikr Anal, i. ii. Wks. 
1874 1. 45/l’he whole pmisage is. .applicable to what we ex- 
perience in the present world. 1773 J. Am.kn Serin. St, 
Mary's Ox/. 25 'I’hey who experience bis loving kindness. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kkbr Hist Senna He was himself soon to 

experience a .similar fate. 1860'rvNnAT.L Glac, i. xviii. 129 , 1 
experienced no trace of mountain sickness. ^ 

b. 'Fo leant (a fact) by experience; to find. 
With direct obj. nnd coinpl. inf., or with sentence 
as obj. Now rare. 

1580 8111 P. .SttiNFv ./tnrrnAVr (1613) 207 Pamela. .luid now 
experienced how much care doth sollicite a lovers heart. 
1736 Rim LEM Anal. 1. iii. 65 The divine goveniment, which 
we cxfterience ourselves under the present stale. X73M 
LAnKLYE .Short A cc. Piers Wrsfm. Bridge 6^ That River is 
experienced not nipid enough to occasionally Damage to 
the Fiersofiho.se Rridges. 1706 H. Hunter tr..VA-/V/>m*‘x 
Stud. Nai. (1799) 111 . 6ai, I then experienced what I knew 


before hand, that there are [etc.]. *858 Hawthorne Er, t 
It. yrnls, 1 . 88 , 1 have experienced that a landscape and the 
sky unfold the deepest beauty. 

o. tramf. Of a thing : To meet with, undergo. 
1786 T. JeVperson Writ, (1859) II. 24 The treaties, .have 
experienced greater delay than was expected. X794 Sui.i.t- 
VAN View Nat. 1 . 217 Holland dTten experiences a decree of 
cold greater than counirie.H placNsd under higher latitude.^. 
x8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 2) 198 The resist- 
.Tncc cxiierienced by the base of the cone. x888 Rurgon 
laves 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 420 His bodily strength was., 
visibly experiencing decay. 

d. To experience religion ; to be converted. U. S. 
/1 1851 Mrs. Whitchkr Widow BedoH Papers {i 9 &^)xx. 
80 lie was a wonderful nioiLs pedlar, .had lest experienced 
religion. z868 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xii. Some 
went so far as to doubt if she had ever experienced religion, 
for all she w.as a professor. X891 Mas. K. D. Wiggin 
Timothy s Quest. 136 You'd think noliody everexperieuced 
religion afore, he’s so set up 'bout it. 

t II. 3. a. To give experience to ; to make ex- 
perienced ; to train (soldiers\ Also, in passive ; 
To be informed or taught by experience (Const. 0 / 
or with subord. clause). Obs, 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 64 Well ex- 
perienced that inistrustc or confidence depended on the 
first c.-isualltie of the hattailc. X607 Topspi.r. Four./. Beasts 
11673) ®49 'Fhe Foot-mcn .. being experienced to run sud- 
denly with the I lorsc men, leaped into the battail. i6ia W. 
Parker Ciirfaine-Dr. (1876) 33 Whom no tryall can experi- 
ence, whom no de[N]tructiun can forewornc. x6ax Lady M, 
Wroth Urania 509 Able to hcarc of Cupid, though not .. 
experienced by wound of his force. 1627 SiR R. Cotton 
.Short Viexv in Pkeiii.x 1 . 70 The King, hy this experienced 
of the intents of his rebellious lords, and finding, etc. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 567 Experience thy Soule in the com- 
forts of Christs dying. 

fb. To g.ain experience in, practise the use of 
(arms). Obs. rare. 

1727 W. Harte Statins' Cith Thehaid 24 The youthful 
sailois. .Their arms experience, and for sea prepare. 

Experienced (ekspi^ricinst), ///. a. Also 

6 -7 -eno*t,-onBt. [f. ExrKniENCK.r/;. and v. + -ed >.] 
1. Of persons, their faculties .and powers ; occas. 
of animals, and humorously of inanimate tilings : 
Having experience ; wise or skilful through ex- 
perience. Const, viy i' of. 

*576 J. Knkwsti'h CoftfuL (1579) Q ij h, Men not experi- 
enced of his goodness particuhirly must needs think, etc. 
X592 Chetti.e Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 28 'Fhe worshipfull 
company of c xperiensl chirurgioiiK. x6o6 .Siiakk. Tr. 4- Cr. 
1. iii. 68 To his cxficrieiic'd tongue. 1654 Ckumwei.l Sp. a 
S ept. (Curlylc). It will be the wisdom of all knowing and 
experienced Christians to do as Jude s,iith. 1667 Milton 
L. I. 56S He through the armed Files Darts his experi- 
cnc't eye. 1725 De I''oe Voy. round World (1840) 328 A 
crew of fifly men, all able and experienced sailors. 1727 Swift 
Vanbrugh’s House. Th’ experienc’d bricks that knew their 
trade. 1832 Hr. Martineau Hitt ^ Valley ii. 29 'Fhe stray 
sFieep may come Kick experienced in p.istiirage. 1849 I 
REAU Week Coutord Rw. Saturday 27 His old exp«niMK;ed 
co.it h.inging. .slr.iiglit and brown as the yellow pine bai'k. 
1855 MACAtH.AY Hist. Ffig. IV. 325 At that Board sate 
Godolphiu the must prudent and experienced .. of finnii- 
ciers. 

absol. i6za Rkinsi.fv Lud. Lit. 176 Graue testimonies., 
of the. .wisest, and most experienced. 1838 Lytton Alice 
13 The young ever wonder why the experienced should be 
sad. 

ta. Of remedies, etc. : Tested, tried, apjHdved. 
1569 R. An DRUSE (r///r), Allxis’ .Secrets, .coiit.iining fiSo 
and odd experienced mcclecines. 1641 IJesi P'arin. llks. 
(Surtees) I The experienced adage * omne animal gene rat 
sibi simile ’. 1676 II ai.k Contempi. i. a It is the most certain, 
known, expericiuTd truth in the World that all men must 
dit?. 1780 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thralc 24 Aug., To .. 
counteract by experienced remedies eveiy new tendency. 

3. Met with in the course of experience ; fell, 
suffercil, undergone. 

1604 Stirling Aurora .Song 11. 8 For long experienc’d wo 
well witnes.se bcarcs, That tc.ires cannot quench sighes. 
1633 P. Ft.ftciier Purple Isl. xii. xxxvii, Too well wx know 
hi.s power by long experieni'.'t harms. 1686 R. Dunning 
Ozrrseer 0/ Poor-j The ex{)erie.nced effects of our Method. 
1849-50 Alison Hist, Eurt/eWW. II. § 11. 235 A cautious 
and guiltless reformation of experienced grievances. 

Hence t Szpe'rlencedlj adv., by experience. 

1617 Strafford in Browning Li/e 289 , 1 having felt [him] 
ei^ricncedjy to be very little friendly towards me. 

£ZperienceleS 8 (ekspT**‘riensles), a. [f. Ex- 
I'KuiENrE sb. -I- -LESS.] Having no experience. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 167 UiioKservant or ex- 
pericncclcs-s. z88i Amer. Missionary ( N. Y.) July 189 'Fhcy 
started out homeless, .and experiencelc.ss. 

Eaeperienoer (ckspl<k‘ricn.sai). [f. Experi- 
ence V. + -ER 1.] 

1. One who experiences something. 

1863 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 214 Neither doer, nor 
experiencer. 1889 Wright Chalice oj Carden xiii. 92 A 
fine enthusiasm, of such potency. . that.. the experiencer 
of It has nirend V in imagination attained unto the end. 

1 2. One who makes experiments. Obs. 

2644 Dighy Nat. Bodies viii. 4 A curious experiencer did 
affirme, that the likcncs.se of any obiect [etc.]. Hence 1755 
in Johnson, 1775 in il&H, and in mod. Diets. 

+ E3q^e*ri6llOy. Obs. rare. In 6 ezporiensio, 
-ensy. [ad. L. experiential see Expekikncx sb. 
and -KNCY.] « ExperiiA«ce sb, 6, 7 . 

1556 J. Hkywood spider^ F. liii. 33 Unknowne to all 
that haue not fellnglie Felt of the same, in their experi- 
ensie. Ibid. Ivii. xox Piauing in all times had experiensy. 
Of rashe beginning of war. * 
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t Ezp6*rie]ltp a, aud sb. Obs, [ad. L. cxpc- 
rient em : see Expkhtbnce j^.] 

A. adj. Having experience; « Expeiuekced i. 
Jixferient of\ acquainted with. 

ci4flo Pallid on tfusb. u.^ Tlic wardeyne with his 
rodde experient May be thcrof thourgh putting every went 
fi.e. space dugj. c icsj Barclay tr. MaHcinis Mirr, Cd, 
Manners H iiij b. The manner . . Of a wyse Plicsicinn or 
I^che experienu 1605 Chapman AU Fooles Plays 1873 I. 
I’/i Which witsedome sure he Icarn'd Of his experient father. 
1630 Loro Persets ep '('he knowledge of the latter in these 
experient times seemeth unnecessary. 

absoL 164. Hebi.r Fuller Answ, to Feme To Rdr. j No 
man can write well of it. but he must, .euie the Roll . . the 
cx^rient herein arc only eloquent. 

E. sb, Soinclhing experienced, tested, or tried. 

1605 I'lMMB Quersit. 111. 156 I'his noble experient. 

Experiential (ekspi.*:ri|e*n(al), a. [f. I.. €X’ 
perienti-a (sec Kxpkriencs j/>.) + -al.J Of or 
pertaining to experience or obser\'ntion ; based on 
or derived from cxjxsrience. Experiential philo- 
sophy : the system which rc^rds all knowlcilgc ns 
derived from experience. 00 experiential philo- 
sopher y doctrine, etc. 

x8i<i CoLERincE Siatesm. Man. App. p. xi, The un- 
derstanding or experiential faculty, unlrradiated by the 
reason., has no appropriate object but the material world- 
18^-9 Sir W. IIamil'iun Metapk, (1877) I. Hi. 54 It i.s 
caileci empirical or experiential . . because it is {fivni us by 
experience or observation.^ 1871 MoRi.KY_/'Wrrt/Vv (1886) 67 
'(’he same method . . presided over the birth of the experi- 
etuiai psychology. x874Caki'cnter Ment, Phys. 1. ii. 4 58 
'J’lic experientinl .acquirement of knowledge. x88s -3 H. D. 
CALiiEKWooD in SchafT Fncycl. Kfliy. Kmnvl. 1224. 'I'he 
.sceptical assault of Hume on the experiential philosoph3\ 

Hence Bxperie'ntlaliEin, the theory or doctrine 
that all knowledge is derived from experience. 
Bzperia'ntlftllgt, a supporter of, or a believer in, 
expcrientialism. Bzpexie'ntUUy adv., with re- 
gard to experience, in experience. 

1863 Masson Rec, Brit. Philos. 37 As Mr. Mill has used 
the adjective ‘ Experiential* . . uerhaps the substantive h’x- 
prrh'iilialism. .might be brought into use. 1870 Coniemp, 
Rev, XIV. 2Sfi The Experient inlist.s are always saying to 
the Axiomatic moralists, * You do not understand -we lie- 
licve ill Conscience just as much a.s you do.* 1876 Fox 
IloiiRNK I.otke 11 . X. 114 Locke’s ^)iety..Uid not make him 
less of nn expericntialist or utilitarian. 

1647 H. More .Song of Soul 1. lutrpd. 12/1 This trinall 
cITeLl or spirituali influence on tlie Soul is «xpeiicnti.ally true. 
T697 j. Skrof.ant .SW/^ /'A/Vm. 134 ‘('he Reflex Act is cx- 
ncrienlially known by the very Act it self. 1887 Mi<s. C-. 
Kkaok Maid o* the Mill I. xvii. 246 He Ls, socially, a.s 
well .IS cxpcricntially, vastly her superior. 

t Ezpe'riently, &dv. Ohs, [f, Expj-utiENT + 

-i.Y '^J Hy or in ex|>ericncc ; experimentally. 

1413 Lvixi. Pilgr, Sowlc v. xiv. 114831 107 IJodely thynges 
yc men knowen oxpcryently. 1504 Ir. d Kempis 278 
That 1 may experyently hauc the heueiily manna. 

Experiment (ckspcrimcntb Also 4-5 
-yment, 6 -imente. [a. Ob', experiment, ad. L. 
cxperinient-um, 11. of action f. experlrl\.o try.] 

1 . The action of trying anything, or ]iutling it 
to ])r(>of ; a test, trial ; esp. in plinves, To make, 
'\' lake {an) experiment. Const, of. Now some- 
what arch., ami conveying some notion of sense 3. 

138R [see Exitkience sb. I i^not. 1388J. i$4a Uiiai.i. in 
iMt. Lit. Men (Camdrii) 7 Oons .again to taki*. cspcrinicntc 
of me. 1598 .Shaks. Merry IK iv. ii. 36 'J’o make .'mother 
experiment of liis .siispition. z6x8 \Vitiier Motto, 'Fee 
(\tfVo' (16 jj) 533, i want not much cxpcriinenl to show 
That all is gocnl God picuselh to bestow. Z69Z ' 1 '. HfAj.i ] 
/lee. Few Itwent. 6'J’hc making the first Experiment tliiMcf 
at Portsmouth. 1738 Johnson h/ler No. 2 F to He may 
..make a cheiip experiment of his abilities. 1778 Hukke 
Corr. (1844) If. 24 r The thing was worth the experiment. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. jv. iii. 99 A short experi- 
ment of rcsi-stancc. *®47 Emerson Repr. Men, Nafioleon 
Wk.s. fPohn) I. 381 Here was .an experiment, .of the powers 
of intellect without conscaaicc. 


tb. An expedient or remedy to be tried. Obs. 

1586 CoOAN Haven Healtk{\(yf)) i^o'I'he w.atcr. .is given 
to drinke. ..as a ccrlaine experiment. 1657 W. Coi-KHAdaw 
in hlden Ixxviii, You will find it a sure Experiment for the 
Quin.HCy. 2676 Lister in Rafs Corr. (1848) 124 'i'he vine- 
gar. . from (lallium liitenm, which I have tried, and is a rare 
experiment. X719 Hk Foe Crnsoc 1 1H40) I. 146 At length 1 
found out an experiment for that, also, which was this, etc. 

2 . A tentative procedure ; a method, system of 
thing.s, or course of action, adopted in uncerl.ainty 
whether it will answer the purpose. 

X594 CMtvm Hnnrtds Fxatn.lKits {\piC}) yyj I.et him.. 
cau.se .some shcphe.U'ds to try this ex]>crinieMt, xfos 1 k\coN 
Piss., Innovations (Arb.^ 527 It is good, .not to tiy Experi- 
ments in St.atcs. 2664 Evelyn Kal. I fort. (1729) 194 Begin 
again in ten or twelvo Days. .to make Experiments. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viti. 582 Puritanism, .ns a political ex- 
periinent..had ended in utter failure. X875 JowKrr Phrto 
led. 2)V. 72 'I'lie experiment had never been tried of reu- 
soning with mankind. 

3 . An action or operation undertaken in order to 
discover something unknown, to lest a hypothesis, 
or establish or illustrate some kttown truth. 

a. in science. * 

tjjbn Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 157 Experiments of Akonomye 
or AlberdesmakyngCiNtgromiAicyeand perimancie. i'X4oo 
Lanfrnne's Cirurg. 7 (MS, A.) Confermynge my wordls . . 
w'ik experiment hat I have longe tyme used, 2472 Rii*ley 
Comp. Alck. in Ashm. (2652) 189 Many Experyments I have 
liad in hond. 2594 Plat {title)f Diverse new aud conceited 


Experiments from which there may be.stindrieboth pleasing 
ana profitable mics drawnc. 2690 Ix>t:KK Utan. und, iv. 
xii. 8 zo A Man accicstomed to rational and regular Ex* 
I^riments, shall be able (etc.]. 27x7 J. Keill Anim. 

CEcon. (1738) 4x7 An Observation or Experiment carefully 
mode, .leads us with greater Ccri.'iinty to the Solution. 2B4a 
\V. Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces If the expininicnt 

be performed in an exhau-sted receiver, .the substance form* 
tng the electrodes is couduiised. 
b. ^en. {transf,) 

2397 lIotiKEH EceL PoL v. 12 The gathering of principles 
out of their owne particular experiments. 2730 IIume Lib. 
4* Fecess. 134 'J'liese records of wars fete.] are .ao many col- 
lections of experiments, by which the {>oiitician .. fixes the 
principles of his science. 

fc. Tlie object experimented on ; the subject 
of an experiment. Obs. rat e. 

At 2678 Marvki.l IM. Sir J. />v// Wks. I.431 Where you 
yourselve.s arc the experiment. 

4 . The process or practice of cundueting such 
operations : experimentation. 

2678 R. R[usseli.) Geber 111. ti. 1. viii. xfit This is proved 
by Experiment. 2752 Watt-s Impren*. Mind i. S 4 (i8ot ) 1 7 
'J his .sort of observation i.s called experiment. 2794 J. 
Hutton Philos, Light, etc. tij Experiment is the wise de- 
sign of a scientific mind, inquiring after the order of events. 
2830 Hkmscuel .Stud. Fat. Phtl. 76 By putting in nciiuii 
causes and agents over which we have control, and pur- 
posely varying their combinations, and noticing what elTcct 
takes jilace ; this is experiment, a 2862 Buckle Cisniiz. 
(18691 111 . V. 462 Experiment .. is merely experience aitifii:!* 
ally modified. 

t 5 . ITactical acquaint.'iiicc with a person or 
thing ; experience ; an iiistnncc of this. Const, of, 

t^po Roi.lano Crt. Fenus 11. 662 He thairuf had na ex- 
pernticnl. 25M A. Day Eng. Secretary i. 11625) 101 pf his 
. .good behaviour [I j have had sound .iinl large experiment. 
t 2645 Howki.l Lett. <1650) II. 113, 1 know by sum experi- 
ments which I have hud of you. 1699 Bln 1 ley /'hat. I’ref. 
4, 1 speak froui Experiment. 1742 Mihuleton ( 'kero (ed. 3 ) 
11 . vn. 255 'I'liis first experiment of Caesar's clemency. 
t6- Practical proof; a specimen, on example. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/.(W. dc W. i53i)2tJ9h, By apparicyons 
and many argumcntc.s and experyinentes . . he a^ipett-d to 
his tliscyplcs. 2578 'I'imme Calvin on Geu. 264 This i-s a 
true experiment of our olM-.rliencc. a 2628 I’kkston A’tw 
f.Vw/. »i 634» 302, I will give you an cxperiiiniil of it; you 
shall see two notable exmnpics of it. 1684 tr. Euiropius 
vii. I77lllcl could not shew any experiment of himself. . 
for. .when he was beat in a .skirmish. . He kill’d him self. 


Experiment (eksiieTimcnt), V. [f. prec. sb.] | 
1 1 . tram. To have experience of; to experience ; j 
to feel, .suffer. Ohs. \ 

2483 t’AxroN Aisop 3 And the^e thynges sene and ex- 
peryiiiented E.sope retounied to his labour. 1503 Skeph. 
KaUnderXxx, Hu shall, .experyment evill fortunes. 122577 
C^A.scoic.NE Wks, (1587 rEp., Blit a man of middle ycares 
who hath to his cost experimented the vanities of youth. 
2627-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xxv. 44 Having so often ex* 
pcnmeiited his juggling. 2659 IIaalmuno On 1 \k. iii. 7 
Paraphr. v;t Thy fatherly mercy, .so often e.vperimentcd by 
me. 1727 A. H amilton AVw A 1 1 . R. hut. 1 . viii. Co 1 laving 
exjicrlmentcd the Turkish wholcsom Cha-siisenicnls of 
plundriiig and bastonading. 

t 2. To ascertain or establish by trial (a fact, 
the existence of anything, etc. ). Also with obj. 
and compl. inf., and witJi sentence as obj. Obs. 

2481 C.AXTON Myrr. i. v. aa 'I'il tlicy luid cxpcriiiienled 
winclic was trewe, and who knewc most. 2561 iiuLLVJuisti 
Horn, Apoth. 27 a, 'J'lij’s helpeth very well and is exp^ni* 
inented. 1564 Hawawh F.ntropius 11, 19 They had.. ex* 

I ioriiiicntcd that they wer of great force upon the sea. 2581 
r. Bkm. Jf addon's Answ, i '^sor. A iv, 'I’he greater part. . wc 
Live iillready experimented to be ucctimplished in thc.se our 
dayes. 1699 DAMfiEK I'oy. 1 1 . iii. 50 'I'his I . .experimented 
by exposing a couple of Goals to the A.sik:i ity thereof. 2755 
B. Martin Mag. Arts 4- Sc. 111. xi. 381 'i’hai iiiay be easily 
experimented in a small Bird. x8xa .Southey Ontninna 1 . 
258 What is more, wonderful, and . . may be exiierimcntcd 
every day. 

1 3. To make an experiment upon, innkc trial of, 
test, try. Obs, 

2524 WoLSLV in .Stryi»e lucl. Mem. 1 . App. xii. 'I'he 
.said viceroy {of Naples] wolde. .experiment batail with the 
..Frcntdi king. 2558 Warue tr. ^l/r'-v/V .SVer. i.ijfiS) 4:* a, ! 
The pouder that was cx|H;rimcntcd in England. 2594 
Cakew tr. Unarte's PI t om. /^ V/Jr^r6I6» 181 In experiment- 
ing of iiiedicirii'.s, hcc should kill an infinit number of 
persons. 1692 I.urrREt.i. Brief Kcl. (1857) H- .S 59 Yestcr- 
day the duke of Lcin.sti;r’.s engine for working of wrecks 
w.'is cxperiiiierilcd on the 'rhames, 2703 T. N. City «v C. 
Pun hast r i)\, I could very well experiment the strength 
of Moriar. 2976 Entic k London 1 . 3rj9 Several nrlu les 
were proposed to Ik: experimented, und if found good . . 
to be L-onfirnicd. 

4. itUr, 'I’o make an exiteriment or experiments, 
(ron.st. on ; al.so in indirect passive. 

1787 W. Marshall Forfolk 1 . 366 'The laudable spirit of 
experimenting. 2837 Goring &' Pritchamu Microgr. 193 
A person who has experimented with a reflector. 2857 
Kingsley Th, in Gravel-pit Misc. 11 . 388 'I'he mi.>re 1 ex- 
periment, .the more unexpected purzles and wonders I find, 
x88o RitjtiAKusoN in Med. Temp, Jml. 72 To compel tho.se 
experimented on to abide by the definition. 

XSzperinxental (eksi)e:rime'ntal\ a. and sb. 
[f. ns prcc. + -AL.] A. adj, 

I. Relating to ex{x;ricncc. 

fl. ft. ()fawitne.ss: Having actual or personal | 
experience of anything, b. Of things : Coming 
within the range of cxi)cricnce ; ohbcrved. Obs. 

c 1449 Pkcock Repr. iv. iv. 448 The same hool noumbre. 
of homcii and experimental witncKsers of Cristis deedis. 
x 6 mMkltun Astrolcg. 29 It is vsccrtcinc whether the tx- 


EXPERIMEKTALISM. 

perimcntall eflfecl is to l»c asscrihed to this or that planet. 
2704 Newton Optks in. {17211 364 We have no other evi- 
dence of univfr.sal irapenetridiility, besides u large experi- 
ence, without an exjicrimcrital exception. 2749 51 Bt*. 

Enthus. Metk. .y Papists (1754) II, »i8 Uf this 
he bttnself is an cxpuriinentul witness, 

2 * ft. Based on or derived from experience as 
0[)p0S('d to mere testimony or conjecture. fOf 
a remedy: Discovered by exj'ericncc. b. Founded 

on exj-terience only ; empirical. 

2526 Pilgr, Pet/, iW. dc W. i^\j) 46 h. Experyinentall 
knowlege of the hcucnly lyfe to conic. 1599 Shams. Much 
Adtnv. K 168 'Trust not my reading, nor my obseruation.s, 
Wliirh with experimental seal doilie warrant Thu tenure of 
my bookc. z6o8 'i'of.siii.L .Serpen/s 594 A ccrt.-iiii cxticri* 
menial unguent known to be practised in this .sport, in.Tdc of 
the oyl pressed out of wilde radish. 1635 W. Woun (tille) 
New Knglands Prospect, A iiuc, lively, and exiKiriincntall 
description of that part of Amcrio-a, roimuonly called New 
England. z668 Enellcney of Pen 4 Penal 46 An experi- 
mental Rule pracitsud by the best Etcher in England. 2709 
Blrkklkv Th. Cision $ 72 Not- a nccc.-tsary but only an 
experimental connexion. 2860 Goui.hi un Pun. fiotiness 
Pref. 10 To bring my.sclf and others to an experimental 
knowledge of God. 1879 Keane tr. LeRvres i'iiihs. ii. 141 
ArLstutle never ccaKe.s to o|>posc scieiiLe to cxircrimcntal 
knowledge. 

c. Experimental religion : practical cxin ricnce 
of the inllutTicc of religion on tlic ])owcrs and 
0]>c‘fation!; of the soul, t E.rperimenfal dmnity : 
the method of desding with the coHscicncc ami 
religious feelings ; so \ e,x peri menial divine. 

2624 Bi». Hall P'.pist. i, vii, The one uKulIrd in experi- 
mentall divinity ; and knewe well how trr slay a wcake con 
Kctence, how to raise a fallen. 2658 L. Womouk Exam. 
Ti/euus 85, I was never iintch t.'ikcn with those (.)badiAh.s. . 
give me your c.vj>criiitet)tall Divines. 

II. Relating to experiment. 

3 . Based on, derived from, or asceitaiiicd by 
experiment. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref. 30 That, was rather a kinilc ot 
Ex perimcntall dctnonstralum. 2674 C. Guudai.i. College 
i'hys. I ind. (i6y6) 89 'I'ludr cxp<;rirncntal deiuonstriitiMns of 
the circuiatiem of .the Chyle. 2830 Hersuiiei. .S 7/*/. A'at. 
Phil. 73 Leglslalion and politics becuiiie gradually reg.^rded 
.'IS cxpcririienlal sciences. 2882 CAKi’KNriot in \\)ih Cent. 615 
Exp>eriinenlal evidence h.'is not yet . . been obtained uf the 
direct penetration of the .solar rays to mote than iu)falh(>m.s. 

b. Experimental Thihsophy: (a) the pliilo- 
Sophy which insists on experiment as the ncce.ssaiy 
foundation and te.st of all reasoned eoiielusiiHLS. 
fb) riiysics or ‘natural philosophy’ as studied oi 
demonstrated by menus of experiments tnow rare). 
So also, experimental chemistry, physics, science. 
Hence experimental philosopher, chemist, tic. 

1651 G.'I'hom.son {title), A vii.dication of Dird Baam, the 
Auctor of Experimental IMiilosupliy. 2665 (ii.ANvii,i. Sups. 
.Set. 68 All exiHU'imental philosophers h;ivc been nn-dlcssly 
iniployed. 2706 S. Clarke On the Evideuay Pn f. A iij, 
Robert Boyle was . . diligent and suci cssful in inipioviiig 
expt'riinent.'il philosophy. 1809 /l/t'cf. XXI. i7fi bet- 

linitK..at (Juy's Hospital. .[onj E.xpcTini»'iital I*hiIuHii>by. 
2819 Pantologia, E.xperimental I'htivsophy Is I'm iiivcNtiga- 
lion of the wisdom of God in the works and laws of iialurc. 
1871--* Cassell's Techn. Fdue. 11. 303 A physician and c:x- 
pcrimcrit.'il chembt. 1887 J.'J'homas /*/( 7. AYtHT- l■4"^ B«>yle 
. .a celcbralc'd r.Iiemist and experittieiilid pliilu--op!ii*r. 

transf. 2796 Burkl Let. Foble Ld. Wks. VIII. 55 
As siKicuI.'ttists he flhc Duke of Brdfoidj L a glorious 
.subject for their exjNTimenl.'il philosophy. 

\. Of persons; Skilled in experiment, rare. 

iBiz Pinkerton Petrol. 11. 421 A more candid und equit- 
able judge cannot be invoked than the juilii-nt und experi 
meiiLal S.-zusMire. 

6. Of the nature of an experiment ; lunt.'xtivc. 

x8x8 J AS. Mill Brit. India 1. 1. i. 16 A fir:il .iritl exix.ri- 
Ilieiilul attempt. 2857 UusKiN Pol. Eton. A >1 y, A young 
iiiuii'.s work . .may be more or Ic-.vs experiinenluJ. 

(j. Of or pertaining to vxpeiimcnt.s; used in m 
for making experiineuls. 

179a A. Young Trart. Frame 213 Sigimre Ardiiiiio , 
.shewed me the cxpcTirnent.’d farm. xSti .Sih II. I>avv 
Chem. Philos. Tnlrud. 9, 1 have . . reci ivvd nuit.li useful 
experiiiiviiial aiil bom Mr. E. Davy. 1869 Tvnoai.i in 
Fortn. Rm. 1 Feb. 236 The exjtuiiini nial lube now bcloie 
you, x88x N. i.oc;KYrN in Fnturc No. I07. Tliu sfKC- 
I rum of potassium, .varies very iiuuh under different cx- 
poriment.'il conditions. 

i' B. sb. Obs. [The adj. used atnol. ] 
a. A trial, an experiimiit. b. Aii u.xperimenl.'il 
proof. C. A fact or chilimi of cx)u rifiico. d. //. 
Things learned by expcricuec; i x]iLiiincntal or 
practical knowledge. 

a. 1659 C. Nuule Moderate Answ. to inniiod. (Queries 1 
F.xpcrimcntrds that have been iii.'ule. .what kiiul ol Govern- 
ment would liest go down. 

b. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 130 Pre-deinonstraie 
them, by calculation, Ircforc the Senses give an Exjnfii* 
mental thereof. 

c. 2628 'r. Si'ENCHK Logic «5 Art is in.idH, when as one 
vniversall thing, is fr.imed out t»f many cxjicrimeiiialls. 
2651 N. Bacon Disc. Crpvt. i ng. m. x1. u/.'/yi 176 Whose 
Counsels arc. .Notionary, ;iik' groutubd. .not upon ex{ien- 
inentaU of most publiek l oiu unimeni. 

d. 1748 R icHAKD-soN Clarissa (i8n ; III. fa As to expe- 

limcntals. .a mere novice. v,- j s 

]gyp^1i n m 1 wm (ckspcTime'ntalu m). [t. 

jirec. + -IHM.] 

1 . ft. The ]>rinciples of litc exjxerimenlal school 
in philosophy or science ; ailhereiice to cm])irical 
doctrines, b. Eminricism in practice. 
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<ss834 Coleriixjk in Jftttt. (1836) HI. 159 A scheme of 
physics and physiolugy coiflipounded of Cartesian Mechanics 
and einpiricKm (for it was the credulooR childhood of ex> 
pcrimeii(ulism). 183$ JKss. tniMiiive Mer. 157 Ifthis principle 
of general rules cannot be ]octca|lygraft«a on experimental- 
isin. «B6o J. P. Kknnedv Ko^ <>/ B tnvl xvi. 183 A ready 
votary of (hat credulous cxperimentalism which has filled 
the world with vicrims to medical imposture. 

2. Experimental research ; the conducting of ex- 

})eri(nenti;. Cf. Exi'KHTMENTAUst i. rare. 

zSm, Frnstr's Mag, XXVI. 56a He has not the genius of 
e)^rimeni.*ilism. 

fizperinieiltaliJlt (ekspc^rimemtalist). [f. as 
prec. + -iHT,] 

1. One who devotes himself to experimental re- 
search in some branch of science ; one who is 
skilled in performing experiments. 

lyfia W. Jongs (of Nayland) Kss, Nat, Phil. t. ili. s6 
'I'here is hardly a motion in nature, which this fluid, when 
applied by a diligent experimentalist, is not capalile of pni- 
ducitig. 1787 W. Mahsiiall Norfolk I, 366 Praise is due 
to every experimentalist in agriculture. 1794 (>. Adams 
Nat. Hf Exp, Philos. I. v. 175 The qualities that distin- 
guish an observer of nature from a mere experiment.*iii<it. 
«8sa Sir H. Davy Ckem. Philos, oo This pvrson..wa!i the 
last active experimentalist who l^lieved that trunsmutatini) 
has actually been performed. 188s LunnocK in Nature No. 
6t8. 411 Paiaday, the prince of pure cx}ieriinentalists. 

2. One who is fond of trying exiieriments, or 
who advocates new schemes. 

i8s8 Whaigly Rhrt. i. iii. § s Rctng reg.irded as a dan- 
gerous experimentalist. 1857 Tiiui.m. .Smith The Parish 
363 Making * districts' .. seems .. the favourite scheme of 
the experinientaliNts. 

3. nonce-use. One who has an experimental sense 
of religion. 

1806 A. Knox Sertu. I. 34 The. .disagreement Ixrtwccn the 
merely moral Christian .'ind the experimentalist. 

Experiiaentalise lekspeTime ntaloiz), V. [f. 
ns prec. + -izk.] htlr. To make or try experi- 
ments. Const, on, upon\ also, in indirect pa.s- 
sive. 

x8oo .SouTiirv 7 ,/^ (1850) IT. 38 You m.'iy experiracnt.'ilise, 
if 3*011 like. 1831 Kr. A. Kf.mblp: A/V. in Rec. Oirlhootl 
(1S781 II. ix. »49 'I hough a (met .should have a sirongly 
p.xssion:ite nature, he should . . l»e aide to. .cxpcrimciit.alixe 
with it. 186a Tu(*kniiury Turner 1 . O4 A few ohl masters 
that h.'ivo been c.xperimcntalizcd on. 1873 .Symonds (irk. 
Pth t I. a Wc cannot experiiueiitalire upon the process of 
ethnical development. 

f fence Experime'ntaliser, Experime'ntalla- 
ing vhl. sb. 

1857 Tort.M. Smith The Parish i A great saving of time 
and trouble to the expcrimentali/er. i88a F. («. Kkkii in 
.Macm, Mag, Xf.VI. 4.(8 'I'lie device .. left the. experimen- 
taliser with a virtual mute on his hands. 1865 Pall Mall 

G. 17 Oct. 10 They continue their guessings and experimen- 
talizings, and wisely continue them. 


Experimentally (ckspeTime'utrtli), adv. [f. 
Experimental a. + -lv i^.] 

1 . lly exiierienco ; as the result of experience. 

159^ K. Harvicv Philoil. 106 Trusting none, but which 

they liiifl certainly, and experimentally true, Rp. Ham, 
Serm. Rcni. Wks. (i66t:») no Those solid divines th.it ex- 
porimcntally know wh.it belong.! to the healing of a .sinful 
.soul. 1674 R. (JODPKHY Inj. if Ah. Physic 25, I speak ex- 
perimentally ; for I . . t(H>k sevcnil. .such poysonous Medi- 
cines. CIX716 South Serm. <1744' VII. vii. ns A king 
. experimentally acquainted with the ways.. of flatterers. 
1833 Lamb iilia !i86o) 367, 1 do nut undcrst.ind these m,it- 
ters experimentally. 1836 W._ Rchgii {tUle), The Divinity 
of Christ c.\q)criincnlally Considered. 

2. IJy me.'ins of expei iment. 

1646 .Sir T. Rrownr Pseud. Ep. nr. iv. 112 Thus was it. . 
experimentally refuted by one .Sestius a Phy.siiian, 16^-5 
Itovr.F MiH. iVatcrs Adyt., The way of experinu-ntally c.x- 
pioring iHM’iions of a Mineral Water, x’jha Foote Ora/or 
I. Wk.s. 1799 I. 2o«; Several churchc.s and chapels . , where 
the sleep-compelling pi>wc:r will be experimentally denion- 
>lniied to e.xiM. 1793^ Bi'DDogs Malh. Erid, Ded. 7 For 
who ever heard of. .Ccoinetry. . being proved experimen- 
tally? 1856 Kane A ret. E.rpl. I. x. no The curvraure 
of the runners was determined ex|>erimcntally. 

3. By way of ex|)erirncnt. 

x86a AV/». Dir. E. fttd. Raiho, Co. 15, I proposed a road 
entirely of wrought iron, experimental ly, of a mile in 
length. 


t Ezpe-'rimenta'rian, a. and sb, Obs, [f. 
Experiment sb. f -a ui an.] 

A. adj. Relying on experiment; « Experi- 
mental. B, .\b. One who relics on experiment, 
an experimental philosopher. 

i66x Rovi K Exanien v. (xCBsi) 46 Mr. Hobhs i.s pleased to 
r.ill u.s F^xperimentarian Philosophers. 1690 — Chr. Vir- 
tuoso \. Wks. 177a V. 536 Another thing th.it qualifies an 
cxperiinentarian for the reception of a revealed religion, .is 
that [etc.). 1816 D. Stewart in Encytl. Hrit .Supp. I. 62 
Hobbes . . treating the cxperimeiUarian philo-sophers as oh- 
jeois only of contempt. 

tEzperime‘1ltate,///.dr. Ohs. rare~\ [ad. 
Fr. expMmcnlT, pa. pplc. of experimenter f. ex- 
periment Experiment. See -ate^.] Arising in 
the coiir-m of experience ; experimental. 

1651 Ricos Nrtu Dis^. Pref. 2 .\nd having had an experi- 
mcntale opportunity to know. 

t lbperime*&tatep v. '*Obs, rare-\ [f. Fr. 

to Experiment ; see -ate tram, 
T o make experiment of, to try as an experiment. 

X670 <i. H. Ifist. ('Ardimils in. in. 3215 This advuriUe- 
ment wa.s experimwjtatcd by the Headi of the Factions. 


Bzperibnieatatiim (eksMdm^nt/i’Jdn). [f. 
Experiment v. -f -ation. Cf. Fr. experimentation^ 
The action or process of experimenting or making 
experiments ; a series of experiments. 

1675 Pktty Disc, Dufl. Proportion 67 If the just length 
of any one Gun hath Ijcen well found by good F.xperiinenta- 
tioii, then may also be known the length ol every Gun. a 1734 
Nuktii Lhes 111 . 230 He was. .re.solved not to be a subject 
of the artist's exfierimentations. x86a R. H. Patierson 
Ess. Hist, ty Art M.iny things in .science were deduced 
which only modem experimentation could establish. ^ 2873 

H. C. Wood Thera/. (1879) 47 This method of experimen- 
tutiun can throw but little fight upon, etc. 

Ezperimentative (ckspe:rime-ntativ), a. [(, 
Experiment v. + -ative.] Inclined to make or 
venturing upon an experiment; of the nature of 
an experiment. 

x8a;^ CoKKRiDfiE Aids ReJl. Pref. (1848) I. 19 Without a 
certain portion of gratuitous and . . experimeutative faith in 
the writer. x88s ( 1. W, Cabi-R in Century Mag. XX I X. 41a 
Any experimentative truce. 

‘I* ExpeTimentahtor. Obs. rare. [f. Experi- 
MENTATE V* + -OR.] A. An experimenter, b. 
One who relies tai exiMjriment ; an emuiric. 

a. x^i Ricos Nno Disp. f 72 As that mccnanick experi- 
mcntatiii' hath it in his .Sylv.i Sylv.inim. a i6qt R0YI.E 
Conin, AVw Exp. Wks. 1772 IV. 5u7Thc cxperitneiils thrm- 
selves, and also the design of the experimentaturs requir- 
ing [etc.]. 1748 Lotui. Mag v<i9Thc D-nd. .would depart 
In a rectilinear Direction from the Hand.s of the Experi- 
men lator. 

b. 1684 \.x,Ponet's Mcrc.Compil. Pref. 2 He. . may be 
called . . an Kxperimentator,^ if he practise Phy.sick upon 
Experiments, nut true Experience. 

Experimented ( cks^xvii mented) ,///. a. Also 
6 experiment. H*. Experiment + -ku i.] 

1 . Of persons : Exjicricuccd ; piacli.sed or versed 
in fan art\ Now rare, Cf. Fr. experiment^. 

1477 Cax TON fason 120 b, Ye are right wise and well 
expcriinented in plcnte of hyc scicnce.s. c 1520 Pace in 
.Strype Eirt. Mem. I. App. xi.21 S|j.anyardys, in that facul- 
tie wondcrfullie experimentid or Icarnid. 1549 f '<7w//. Scot. 
I’rol. 14 He c’ctcincis vs to he lilil expereinenlil in the veyris. 
x58a- 8 Hist, antes VI 11804* no Lcarnit men, weill cx- 
periineiit in pitysick. x66s (tERUiRK Pritic. iC Divers ex- 
periiiientcil Architects. 1883 n'ords 144 No mere 
writer, but a man thoroughly experimented in tnc world. 

1 2. Of a remedy ; Proved or tried by exj>eri- 
ment or experience ; approved. Of a fact, etc. : 
Known by cx|x;ricnue or experiment ; ascertained, 
authenticated. Obs. 

1545 Raynolu /j^>rth A/ankyndf Prol (16^4) a Diuers.. 
more experimented and more familiar incdirincs. X5B4 R. 
.Scot D/.ftW. /Vi/rhrr. xiv. viii. 31a So manie cxperimentcii 
examples. x6o8 'ron.sF.i.r. Serpents fiaa A late pliysiti.in, 
prcsci'ilicth an vxpt'*rimented. .oyl against any poyson taken 
into the l.*ody. 1677 Hack Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 8 For 
want of ,1 ch-ar, and sensible, and experimeuled observation. 
1710 T. Fuller Phamt. E.xtcmp. 103 A Noble, Ex|>eri. 
invnted.. Remedy. 1807 Hutton Course Math, II. 
376 The exjx rimenled irsistance . . is nearly 4 part more 
tlian that which is assigned by the theory'. 

1 3. Met with in the course of experience ; ~ Ex- 

PEUIENCED 2. Obs. 

x68a Land. Goi. No. 1707/5 Disorder, Slavery, and the 
worst of Experimetited Mischiefs. 17x5 D'Anoik IVks, 105 
The «;xperiinented Vex.'ilioiis of my first Mairiagc made me 
afraid to venture. xSia Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 199 
Thi.s i.s s.nid from experiinenteil wue and extreme calamity. 

Expeirimentee*. rare-^, [f. Experiment v. 
+ -KEt.J One on whom an experiment is made. 
1890 LtppincoU's Mag. Feb. 241 A .second trial is nuulc to 
test the length of time during which the cxpcrimcntcc can 
maintain hi.s previous grip. 

Eaqperin&eiiter (eksperimeutai). Also 7 , 9 
{erron.) -or. [f. Experiment v. + -erI.] One who 
experiments ; one who makes or tries experiments. 

X570 Dek Math. Pref. a8 You see, how the Mcchanicien 
and Experiinrntor,.are. .tought. x66o Royle AVti; Exp. 
Phys. Mcch, i. (jGSa) 17 That iiublc expcriincnicr — Monsieur 
Pifitfa]. X694 Slake in Phil. Trans. XVllI. 203 The Ex- 
perimentors of this Age. ax774 Goi.ixsm. Expt'r. Philos. 
(1776) I. 203 A work of this kind would require aNsiduIly in 
the experimenter. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art 
If. 87 'I'he experimentor should have the weights of his 
globe ill air and in water. 1830 Herschei. Stud, Nat, Phil, 
319 Dilatation of .solids has been made a subject of repeated 
and careful measurement by several experimenters. 

Ezperimentiflt CekspeTimeutist^ [f. Expe- 
riment + -LST.] A systematic exjHirimenter. 

1667 Evelyn Menu (1857) HI. 195 Our registers have out- 
done . .all the Experimentists, nay, thagreat Vcrulani himself. 

Xixperimentiie (ekspcTiinent3i:x), V, rare, 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] 

I. intr. To make an ex|3eriment or experiments. 

1847 Darwin in Life ty Lett, (i887> I. 359, I thought I 

would experiinentise on Falconer and Runhury: x86o 
Chamh. yrnt.XlV.3t3 Sir 'rhonms Browne.. experiment- 
ised unsuccessfully in sfiontancous genenition. 

2. trans. To make tlic subject of an expAiment. 
Hence Ssp^-rlmeiitlaed, -iiliiff ppt. ati/s. 

, *779 T. Twining Recreat.h’ Stud, f 1882)74 He i.s a search- 
ing, experimentizing, active-minded man. 1839 PrasePs 
Mag.jV, J2X Shameful experinicnt.s.. which threatened de- 
struction to the experimentised. 
t Sn 6 *ri]n 6 ntl 7 , adv. Obs. [f. Experiment 
+ -LY^a.] By exix;ricncc ; as* a matter of experi- 
ence ; only in phrase to knoro experimently, 

1546 Rale P.ug. Votaries u (xsso) ai Se what our auncient 
Lngiysh writers bad sayth in thys mailer, whydi more ex- 


perimcntly knewc it. x8aB A. Fox tr. Sttrg. iK; xiv. 

xos Which I know experimently. x8kia^ S outhey Lett, (1836) 
I. 318 If you did but know as experimently as 1 do. 

Expenmentor : see Experimenter. 
t Ea:pa]m*ctioxi. Obs. [n. of action (. L. ex- 
pergisci (ppl. stem experreft-') to wake up.] The 
action of waking up. 

1603 Holland Plutarch * s Mot. 13x4 The Phrygians . . 
celebrate in the one season, (he feast of lying in bed and 
sleeping : in the other of experrection or waking. 

Expert (ckspo'Jt), a.^ Also 4-6 ezperte. [a. 
OF, expert, espert, ad. L. expert-us, pa. pple. (act. 
and pass.) of experirt to try ; sec Experience sb. 
Cf. Apert, Asi^ert.] 

I. Ill active sense. 

fl. EimcriencedCiVOthavingexperienceCt/). Obi, 
c tyi4 Chauckk Troylus 11. 1318 Tho that bene expert 
in love. rx386 — Can, Yeotn. Prol. 4- T. 6y8 That ye 
mow taken heede, And ben expert of this . . 'I'hi.s dicipline, 
and this crafty science. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 133 pe pndde tyme hhe] was experte of dethe. X43S- 
$0 tr. iVgden (Rolls* 1 . 67 The testimonies of men experte 
whiche haue writen theyme to haue seen that place, a 15^ 
Tj>. Morlgy tr. Boccaccio's De Preclaris Mulieribus i, 
[Kve] bcyiigc after experte of the paynes of berynge of 
children, xfijo R. yohnson's Kingd, ty Commw, 52 Fre- 
quent the company of the expert, that by noting their ob- 
servatii'fis . . you ni.iy letc.]. 1671 Pktty Pol, Anat. (i6gi) 
2/ A Protestant Militia of 25,000, the most whereof are 
expert ill War. 

If As pa. pplc. act. with verbal regimen : Having 
tested, having had experience of. Obs. (a mere 
Latin ism). 

1382 WvcLiF Eccl. viii. $ Who kepeth the best, shal not 
ben expert any thing of cucl. c 1400 Lan/ratte’s Cirttrg. 
33 (M.S. A) Gallon and Auicen and I fi^^t am expert^ here 
seiyngc,^ wc scie bat (etc.]. XST3 Do colas xEneus i. iv. 77 
Tlie craigis quhar monstrous Ciclopcs dwell 3c ar expert. 

2. Trained by experience or practice, skilled, 
skilful. Const, at, in, + intil, i* cf, to with inf. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trovtus i. 67 Calcas . . in science “So ex- 
pert i:X386 : Prol, 577 Maystres. .That W’cre of lawc 
expert and curious. X4.. Prose Legends in VIII. 

143 Men were often expert to socour.^ Wvntoun 

Cron. vin. xxxv. 3^ He' expart wes in-tyl swilk thyng. 
Z549 Compi, Scot. iVol. j« Clerk is. ar mair expert in latyne 
tong nor 1 arn. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 12 Many places, in 
the Ciulle law, require an expert Arilhnicticieii. X63S 
I.iTHoow Trm>. v. i88 Neither are they (Turksl expert 
M.ariners. 1697 Damfikr Voy. (1729* I. v. Ji6 Thick woods, 
where the .Spaniards might easily lay in ambush, .at w'hich 
they arc very expert. X777 Wais(;m Philip It (1793) 111 . 
XIX. 23 Kxpert both in the arts of peace and war. 1870 
Rkyant Iliad 1 . 11. 67 Idomeneus expert (0 wield the spear. 
1873 Hai.k In His Name \\\\. 69 The Florentine was nut 
expert in ecclesiastical matters. 

D. Hence of personal qualities or acquirements. 
x54« Udall tr. Erasin, Apoph. 269 a, In the experte 
knowclage of wurre kepyng. ^ 1363 Siiure A n hit. R ij b, 
To haue experte knowladg in drawing. 1665 Manley 
Crofius Low C. IVarres 176 'I'he War. .grew very hot, not 
so much by the greatness of the Forces as the expert Valour 
of the (.'aptains. 

t II. 3. In passive sense : Tried, proved by 
experience. In early use often (after Lat.),as 
mere pple. Obs. 

1387 I’rkvisa (Rolls) I. 119 W^hiche thynga w'as 

e\i)crte..of ii. men. CX430 Lvix;. Rochas m. xiii. 112 a, 
'riiis samp thyng was w’cl expert and primed. <•1450 St. 
L'w//i&’r/(Surtecs) 60311 For ms [St.CuthbiMt's| help in oihir 
case . . biii true monk had expert. 1494 Fadyan Chron. vii. 
463 That as well was experte in Fraunce as in the ile of 
Englande. x3a3 Ld. Rkknkks Eroiss. Pref. 1 He tlint hath 
the perfyte knowledge of others joye. .hath thexpeit dcK- 
tryno of all pary'lles. 1586 Cocian Haven Health xiv. (1636) 
39 A perfect water, and exiicrt against melancholy. x6^ 
Shaks. Oik, u. i. 49 His Pylot (is] Of verie expert, atiu 
approu'd Allowance. t6xa Enchirid. Med. 156 It is an 
expert medicine. 

Export (c’kspojt), sb, [a. mod. F. expert (the 
adj. used siibst.) ; see Expert it.'] 

1. One who is expert or has gained skill from 
experience. Const, at, in, with, 

*853 Rank Grinneit Exp, xxxiii. (1856) 283 Every man 
arranged hi.s knapsack and blanket-bag. .with the practiced 
cli.scrction of an expert. 1856 — Arct. E.vpt, 1 . xi. 24 
Hans Christian . . an expert with the kayak and javelin. 
x866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1 . xxi. 523 Such manors a.s 
possessed vraod generally containing an expert at hurdle- 
making. iSoa A. W. Waad Dickens tv. zoo He was frank 
and explicit with experts, in the writer’s art. 

2. One whose special knowledge or skill causes 
him to be regarded as an authority ; a specialist. 
Also attrib., as in expert evidence, witness, etc. 

z8as det 6 Geo. /K, c. 59 3 4 The nomination of experts to 
ascertain and fix the price. 1858 Sat, Rev. VI. 645/1 
Experts in insanity. 1869 Rogers Adam Smith's IV, N. 
Pref. I. zi Misled by the selfish misrepresentations of re- 
puted experts. 1873 Rrowning Red Cott. Nt.-cnp 184 
Purchase at the price ailjudgcd By experts. <884 Pall 
MatlG, 22 SepL 6/T An expert court of first instance. . mi^ht 
he of use. 18^ Law Titnef Rep. LXIII. 684/e A mining 
engineer and expert of well-knqwn reputation. 

b. In recent vcit^esp. One skilled in the study of 
handwritings. 

Sat, RevcV, 65V* Profeesional experts swear to 
their belief in the peeress's authorship. x8M £. Edwabtis 
Raleigh I. xix. 385 The obliterated names can scarcely, .be 
read by the most painstaking expert. x88a Standard ai 
Oct. a/s To him [Nethercliftl the term ‘ Expert was^first 
applied. x886 Ugsant Childr. Giheon it. xiii, My writing 
was well known ; experts si8ore that the forgery was by me. 
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1 2 i;p 6 *rti Obs, [acl. L. experi^etHt lit *hav- 
ing no part (in) \ f. ex- (see Ex- pref,'^) + pari-, 
pars PAKT,] Destitute or devoid of, free from. 

MiftdiK (Rolls) I. 337 Thoiji3hc..Bad6. .(teye 
that loiide not to be experte qi vynes, b6o8 Chapman 
Byron's Conspiracy Plays ^^73 II. 197 Into purest ayre Ex- 
pert of humor. 1616 — Homtr's Hymns^ To Ventts 358 He 
. . should immortality breathe, Expert of ace and woe os 
welt as death. 1655-60 Syanlicy hist. Philos. (1701) 190/a 
A principle is expert of generation and corruption. 
tSzpaTt, V. Obs. [f. L. expert- ppl. stem of 
expert ri to try: see ICxpkuience sb., Expekt a.*] 
tram. To experience; to know by experience. 
Hence Expe'rted ppl. experienced. 

i43a"Sotr. iKolU) T. 183 The women experte the 

knowlege of diverse men. 1475 Bk. NoblcsseKi^eiio)tci They 
have no sufheient bookis . . .'ind be not expertid. 1553 S. 
Cabot Ordinances in ILskluyt Voy. (1589) 26a For declara- 
tion of the triieth which you shall haue exMrted. 15TO 
Spenskr .^kepk. Cal. Nov. 183 Knewewee. .wliatit [death | 
us bringes untill, Dye would wc daylic, once it to expert. 
1587 Fleming Contn. nolvishi.‘d III. i. 306/1 This Thomas 
was a man. . exported, .in ccclcsiasticall matters. 

E'xpertism. mnee-wd. [f. Expert sh. -1- -bSM.] 
The quality of being an expert. 

s886 Sat. Rn>. 30 Jan. 150 Mr. Arch., could claim ..the 
riirhl of expertisiu. 

li’xpOTtlze, 7 K nonec-ii^d. [f. as prcc. + -IZE.] 
intr. To act as an cxj-icrt. 

1880 UarpePs Mag. I' ch. 336/2 So complex and dlflicult 
are the questions involved in 'e.vper(iring. 

Expertly (ekspa-Jtli), adt). [f. Expert + 
-LY-.J Jn an expert manner, fa. As one wlio 
has had experience ; by actual experiment, f b. 
As one who has been proved or tried, c. Skil- 
fully.^ 

a- ^1430 P.allad. on Hush. vit. no Unliynde it thenne, 
and tiierc expcrlly se JIow oon tree is in til an other ronne. 

b. 1548 ViCAKY Anal. u888) it Not for them that he ex- 
pertly .scene in the Anattimie. 165a (jAL'lk Magastr.un. 

1 14 'I'heir. .counselling, .that an astrologer Ijc u man both 
expertly ctbicall and physical! V 
C. 1798 F.iKiKwoRTH Pract. Educ. (lOiil I. ^57 Children 
may answer expertly to the questions, What is attention ? 
Wliat is innmory ? 

ExpertneSB ('cksprrjtnos). [f. as ])rcc. F 
-NESS.] The f|ualily or condition of being expert, 
i* a. Experience, thorough knowledge’. Const, of. 

1659 H. Hakkis Parivats iron Age 30a Their enemies 
expertnesse of the Coinitrie troubling their inardies. 

b. Skill derived from practice ; readiness, dex- 
terity. Const. /;/. 

160s Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 202 Vou shall demaund 
. . what his valour, honestic, and expertnesse in warwis. 
x68a Nokkis J/iermlcs 17 Great knowledge and experine.ss 
in the l.aws of God. 1797 Hkwick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 286 
From it's expertness in cracking them fit] has obiaincil it’s 
name InuthatchJ. a 1859 Macaulay Ilist. Etig. V. 84 Port- 
land, with . . great expertness in business, was no .schol.ar. 
18^ .Skklky 111 Contemp. Rci>. Nov. 656 Me might pa.s.s 
for a prodigy of literary expertness. 

Ezpertsllip (e’kspSjtJij)). [f. Expert sh. )• 
-8HTPJ The condition or dignity of an cx|)ert, 
x88o naily .Wms () .Sept. 5/1 Persons who ivould be.. af- 
fronted if their expert-ship in cricketing matters were denied. 

t ExpO’tiblef Obs. [ad. I., expctibil-is, f. 
expetcre to desire, f. t’jr-,(sec Ex- prej.^') h pcti!rc 
to seek.] 'Po be wished for or desired ; de.’^irablc. 

1569 N F.WTON Cicero's t ^Id Age 30 a, Somclhinge . . cxcel- 
Icntc, and for itself onely cxpetiblo. X655-60 Stanley 7 //.r^ 
Philos. I. IV. 4 Particular pleasure is expetibhi in it .selfc. 
X679 Pur.LRR Moder. Ch, Eng. \\yi. ^10 An cstablisbmenl, 
.somewhat less perfect with [iiniforinity]. .is more expciible 
than an appointmenl in some Circumstances more perfect, 
without f uniformity. 17x1-1800 in Railky. 

llencc t Bxpe'tibleness, the quality of being 
desirable. T775 in Ash. 

Ezpiable (ekspiab'l), a. [a. E. expiahle, ad. 
L. expidbilisy f. expidre : see Expiate.] Cn])able 
of being expiated ; admitting of exiiiation. 

1570 I.EVIN.S Manip. 3 Kxpiable, expiabilis. 1575 Fulkk 
Cirnf. Purg. 1577) V25 'J'he popish purgatory, w'hcrc none 
but veiiiall and light sinnerti are expiuble. x6x4 Ri*. Hall 
Epist. hi. vil, Gotlies . . have thought this wrung ladultery] 
not expiable, but by blood. 1838 Lytton Leila iii. i, Any 
connexion between a Christian knight and a Jewess was 
deemed a sin, scarce expiablc. 

t E'xpiameut. ohs.-'^ [as if ad. L. 
ment-um f. expidre : see Expiate.] An expiation. 
17x7 in Railev vol. II. 

+ E'Bpiate, ///. <*. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. ex- 
pidl-us, pa. pple. of expidre : see next.] C)f an 
appointed time ; Fully come. Cf. Expiate v. 7. 

ZS94 Shaks. Rich. ///, 111. iii. 23 Make h.xsic, the hourc of 
death is^expialc [later folios^ now expir’d]. 

Expiate (ckspbrit), v. Also 7 expiat. [f. L. 
expidt- ppl. stem of expidre to make satisfaction, 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref.^) + piure to seek to ajipeasc 
(by sacrifice], f. pins devout.] 
ti. tram. To a\’crt (evil) 'By religious cere- 
monies ; to avert the evil portencleif by (a prodigy 
or prophecy). Obs. cxc. 4 pttiq. 

i6xt Biblk /jt/v. xlvii, ii Mischiefe .shall fall vpon thee, 
thou shalt not be able to put it off [marg. expiate], x6sa 
Rromk yoviatl Cretan. Wks. 1873 III. 381 You bring him a 
per|>etual Peace and Joy Ry expiating the Prophecy that 
torments him. 1865 Dyer HUt. City Rome 11. (1883) 114 
VOL. III. 
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Frequent diowerv of stones . . could . . be expiated only by 
bringing to Rome Cybele, or the Idaean mother. 

1 2. To cleanse, purify (a ix’rson, a city) from 
guilt or pollution by religious ceremonies. Occas. 
Const, of. Obs, 

ieo3 Vlouio Afontaigne [i6^) 909 Iphigenia .. should by 
her death, .expiate, towards G^, the Grccian.s armie of the 
oflence.s which they had committed. z6t8 Rolton Floras t. 
xiii. (1636) 41 That the city, .might, .seeme to have been. . 
hallowed and expiated. 165a Oaule Afagastrom. 26a 'I'he 
Kkcaiis condemned the Oxc for the murder, and . . were 
admonished by the Delphick Oracle to expiiate the oxc. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 57/a He Lustrated 
and F.xpiatcd the City. 

3. To do away or extinguish the guilt of (one’s 
sin] ; to offer or serve as a propitiation for. f 
expiate oneself ( rare') ; to do penance. 

1608 Rp. Hall Char. Virtues 4* V. n. 89 No rc|>cntancc 
can expiate that fsin). 1634 HABiNcmN Castara (Arb.) 134 
Once dead, his nin Man cannot expiate with tcares. 1673 
Mamvkll Reh. Transp. II. 379 J. M. . . has ever since ex- 
piated himself in a retired silence. 17x1 AoinsuN Spect. 
No. OQ T 7 An Affront that nothing but Rlood can expiate. 
1736 Rutlkr Anal. 11. v. Wks. 1874 1 . 213 Repentance alone 
Iteing sufficient to expiate guilt, apiicars tu be cuntrary to 
the general sense of mankind. 1847 Groth Greece 11. xxxii. 
(1849) IV. 279 The Agylbeans w’ere still expiating the sin by a 
ficriudical solemnity. 1867 Svilks Huguenots Eng. ix. 
(i 83 o) 154 Ry puuishtng them, he flattered himself that he 
was expiating his own sins. 

4. To pay the penally of. 

1665 Mani-EY Grotius* /./w C. Warres 6 qi These Pirat.s. . 
expiated their inhumane Vtlianies with tneir heads. x8a3 
T.amii Elia Scr. i. xxiii. (186^) 179 The child and parent . . 
c.vpmting their fallen condition upon . . fa] shopboard. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. 655 Some of the pirls who h.ad 
presented the standard to Monmouth at I'aunton had 
cruelly expiated their offence. x8ys Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . 
iii. 43 He has to expiate the act witn his life. 

6. To make amends or rcfia ration for. 

Hx6a6 Racon .Speech in Rent. (167^ 132 Such .. Felons, 
who... shall implore His Majesty’s. .Permission to c.vpi.ute 
their Offences by their Assiduous Labours. 1774 Pennant 
Tour .Scot, in 1772, zoii [They] expiated their crime hy 
restoring the plunder. i8i^ Kmer&on AVa*; Traits, Result 
Wks. ( Rohn) II. 135 They are expiating the wrongs of India 
hy benchts. 

t6. intr. To make expiation for. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy 1. 1. xiv. 10 To expiate for the injuries 
of the ICinbassadours. x68x"6 J. Scott Chr. Li/e 11747) 
III, J90 My Mediation, which was.. -to expiate for you as 
a Priest. 17x0 Pkiheaux Orig. Tithes iv. 165 He gave .. 
Tithes. . to exfiiatc for the Death of Ethel bert. X778 Elha 
Wartoickll. 131, I trust this will expiate for all iny offences 
towards her. ^ x8a7 Southky Hist. Persian War II. 

His success in sieges did not expiate., for the loss in 
men. 

1 7. To extinguish (a jicrson’s rage) by suffering 
it to the full ; to end (one’s sorrows, a suffering 
life) by death. Obs. 

X594 Maklowk it Na.siie Dido v. ii, Cursed Tarb.as, die to 
expiate The grief that tires upon lliine inward soul ! X594 
[see rCxi’iATK ppl. (1.1. e x6oo Shaks. Bonn. .\xil. Then look 
1 death luy uaies should expiate. x6io Toete^ Hotumrs 
Acoit. 39 Nothing could apiKasc and expiat his cankred 
rage. 16x5 T. Aoams I .yeanthrepy 29 Somewhat to expiate 
their savage fury. 

Hence E'zpiated, B^xpiatlnif ppl. adjs.^ S*z- 
platlst Kxpiator. 

1840 G.S. Fauuk Regeneration 38 A light from above had 
infused itself into my expiated . . bosoni.^ X793 Pennant 
London {iZiy) 270 Lying within their | friaries” expiating 
walls, a x8^ R. W. Hamilton (Ogilvic) Expiatist. 

Expiation (ckspi|/?i j^n). [ad. L. expidliJn’Ct/if 
n. of action f. expidre to Eximate.] 

1. The action of expiating or making atonement 
for (crime, etc.). In expiation {of) : for the pur- 
pose of expiating. To make expiation : to atone. 
Also, the condition or state of licing expiated. 

X48a Alonk 0/ Ev€skafn\Sx\i.\(ii The recumpen-iacyon and 
Rxpyacyon of the grelc and loiige .schrewdenes and cursyd- 
nes. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. t.j 6 The sacrifice of 
expiation is that which tendeth to appease the wrath of ('!od. 
x6xx Si'EEH I'lu'at. Gt. Brit. (1614) 141/2 The Abbey., at 
Dublin, builded. .in expiation of the murther of Thomas 
Archbishop of Canterbury. x68i-6 ]. Scott Chr. Li/e(\^^eJ^ 
III. 101 He made ICxpintion for our Sins on the Cross. X7^ 
Rl'kke Regie. Peace, iii. Wk.s. VUI. 297 Modes of expiation 
..devised by anxious, restle.ss guih. i8s8 .Scott F. M. 
Perth X.K, I will found masses for bis soul, in^ c.xpiatioii of 
my guilt. XM3 Fhouiuc .Slwri Sind. IV. 1. xii. 156 A more 
complete expiation . .might lie necessary before the avenging 
spirit, .could be pacified. 

b. Fast {or feast) of E.xpiation : a ceremony ob- 
served by the Jews on Ihci loth day of Tisri, at 
which the High l*ricst made expiation for his own 
sins and the sins of the people. Day of Expia- 
tion : the day set apart for this observance ; - 
‘ Day of Atonement’. Also Expiation-day. 

1674 Rloum Glossogr., The Feast of Expiation, a 17x1 
Kkn Hymns Festiv. Poet, Wks. 1721 I. 317 God no Coin- 
nnuid for Fasts wou'd lay, But on their I Jews’] F-xplation- 
Day. a 17x3 Shark Sertn. Matt. xii. Wks. 1754 1 1 1 , xi. 201 
The solemn day of expiation, which came once a year. x886 
Whitaker's .Almanack 9 [yewish Calendar\ Oct. 9 Fast of 
Expiation 5647 Tisri xo. 

C. The action of ceremonially purifying from 
guilt or pollution. 

X53B Mokk Coh/V//. Tindale Wk.s. 376/1 The ceremonies 
of the expiacion or purgyng of the tabernacle, x^x Baxtkr 
Inf. Bapt. 264 The Gentiles liad Rites for the expiation of 
Infants. 


d. The action of averting portended evil by 
religious means. 

X734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist, (1827) IX. xx. L 6 Ry expiation 
of prodigie.s and various snciifurs offered to the gods. 

te. Propitiation (ofaddty). Obs. rare—', 

X675 R. BuRTHtxXiK Causa Pci 383 'fhat conformity of 
Customs that the Gauls had with them [the PlBviiiciaiis] in 
sacrificing jnen for expiation of God. 

2 . The means by which atonement (for a crime 
or offence) is made; something done, or a rite 
observed, for the purpose of expinling. 

1538 Ralr 7 '/i« A<»Tecx832 0 freryngcsite.\placyons. 1646 
Sir r. llROWNK/’TrW. Ep. vii. i. 339 Some have conceived it 
[KorbiddtMi fruit] a Vine, in the inyslcry of whose fruit lay 
the expiation of the Transgression. X777 UoBKursoN Hist. 
Amer. II. v. 30 To denmiul a certain number of human vic- 
tims .T.S an expiation for their guilt. i8a8 Scoi r F. M. Perth 
vi. The ordy expiation would be that thou shouldst come a 
mile into the Low Country. 1856 Fwouiut Hist, Fug. 118581 
I. iv. 348 'J’he paynicnt of money was ever welcomed as 
the ready expiation of crime. 

b. A rite intcndoil to avert porlendcd evil. 
a x6a7 .Sir J. Haywari* R. Kdio.VI (1630' 167 Vpon birth 
of .<8ich monsters, the Grecians, .did vse diuerse sorts of ex- 
piat iun.s. 

Hence Bzpla’tlonal a.^ pertaining to expiation. 
1874 Tb.'.siiNF.i.i. Forgiveness i\ Artinyi The most iuteiisely 
expiatinnal form of Christianity. 

Ezpiative (e*ksi>i,<.Uiv>, a. rare. [f. expidt- 
ppl. stem of expidre to ICxi’IATK f- -IVK.] Tending 
or ada]>ted to exjiiatc. 

1641 R. Raillik Parallel 0/ Lit. with Mass-hk, 02 An ex- 
piat ive Fitrgutorie wherein by the prayers of the living the 
sinnes of the dead are put away. 

Ezpiator (c'kspii^Uajb [a. I.. e.\pidtor, f. <fA- 
pidre : see Expiate.] One who expiates or makes 
s.Ttisfaction (for sin). 

X847 in Craig. x87a J. G. Mlirkiiy Comm. Lex>. iii. 17 To 
. . forcsh.Tdiiw the death of the great Kxpialor. 1878 R. 
Taylor Deukalion 11. iii, 'I’licy . . made me your F.xpiator. 

t Expiato’rious, rt. Ohs. rare-', [f. L. 
pidtdri-us fsee.next) b -oii.s.] «. next. 

LH. 'lAYLok Clerus Dour. 48 'riie first grace, which 
in the Schools is undersiuud onely to be expiatorious. 

Expiatory vc-kspiat.'isri), a. [ad. E. expidtvri- 
tis, f. expidtor\ see Kxpiajok and -ouv.] Having 
the attribute of cxi>ialing or making satisfaction 
for .an offence ; serving to ex])iatc. Const, of. 

1548 Latimer Serm. Plough Wks, i. 68 Expiatory . . is 
nothing else but a thing whereby to obtain rrniissiun of sins. 
1603 Hiii.i ANi> Plutarch's Mor. fia He hath patiently en- 
dured a while the first ex)ualc>ricpurificutiuns and lombles. 
(1 1677 Rahrow .Sernt. Matt, i.’ aoThe sacrifice cxv>inlory for 
our offences was to be a lamb without blemish. 1793 Gou\ . 
Morris in Sparks Li/e «y Writ. (1832, 1 1 . 355 The tu>t great 
misfortune will call them from iheit dungeons as expiatory 
victims. x8xs Cor:AN Theol. Disi/uisitions 11. 183 Iluman 
saciUice.s. .being the inuxt valuable, .were considered us the 
most exyuatory. 1869 (»<»t’i.ut'KN /’wrv. HoUmss xi. lo.s 
That bliHKly and slmincful death was .. expiatory of sin, 
l icnee B'zpiatOTlnem. 

1730-6 Railey (folio), F. rpiatoriness, expiating quality. 
tE'XpilatOi V. Ohs. rare.-', [f. 1 .. expjldt- 
ppl. stem of expildre, f. c.x- (sec Ex- prefy)A 
pildre to plunder.] tram. 'I’o pillage, plunder. 

1627 Bk. Hall Serm. Chapel F.arl F. \ eter Wks. 526 What 
pTiico was vmler the Herodiaii lemph;?. . Pilate wimld cx- 
julate the treasures of it for a^fu:e dm t.r. 

Expilation (ckspib-i jcin). Now rare. [ad. I.. 
expildtion-cmy 11. of action f. cxpJldrc : sec prcc.] 

1. The action of pillaging ; s})oliation, plunder. 
1563 Grindai. I.et. Sir W. Cecil Wks. (1843) I's; Take 
order, .not to leave the pour tenants subject in the cvpilatiuii 
of these country gentlemen. 1597 Danih. ('/v. H ares 11. 
cxiv, Wheiic-c .. proceeds This rav’noiis expil.ition of the 
state. <11661 Fuller Worthies, Sussex hi. 104 Ho av.'is loth 
ti> go b.Tck to Rath, liaving formerly consented to the cx- 
pilation of that iiisiionrick. 1675 tr. Machiavelit's Pnme 
x.wi. (Ktidg. jg.83) 150 raxcsandcxpilatiiinsinthc kingdom 
of Naples. 1M5 R.W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Fug. xxi. III. 536 
'Phis final expilalioti .. avenged upon the mui the .sacrilege 
of the bit her. 

b. eoncr. A collection made hy plundering. 

1715 M. Davikh J/Aj-k. Brit. 1 . Pref. 51 compleat (.*ol- 
Icetion or Expilation of all the t.-ut Keparlie. . . out of all 
the Play-P.ooks that ever W’ere printed in England. 

+2. Ciril laru. (.See ipiot.) 0 h.<. 

1730-6 in Rah KY (folioji 1751 Oiamiu rs <']yf 7 ., /\r// 7 <r. 
thn, in the civil law, the act of wirhdrawing, or diverting, 
.something belonging to an inheritance, bi fore any body had 
declared himself lieir thereof. 1848 in Wharton Liiv> Lex. 

tE*xpilator. Ohs. rare. [a. L. expHdtory f. 
expildre'. see Ex pi late.] 

1. A pillager, plunderer. 

Z658 SirT. Rrownf. Hydriot Card. Cyrus is For which 
the most barbarous Expiiators found the most civil Kheto- 

d'k. 

2 . Cwil law. One who coiiimit.s an act of ex- 
pilati^n isee Expilatiun 2.. 

1753 CiiAMKKRS < ;)'</. Sufi/ s. V., All exjul.ilor was looked 
U|KUi as a greater criminal than a i.oiiimon thief. , 

Expirable (ck 3 p.^i•rah'l), a:~'\ [f. Expire 7.’. 
+ -Ani,E.] 'I’hat may expire or conic to an end. 
183s in Wi-:nsrtK ; and in nujd. Diets. 

Ezpirant eksp;ii r;int). rare. In 9 erron. 
expirent. [ad. 1.. ex s plrant-em^ pr. [iple. of 
e.x\s pi nire\ sec P'.M'fHi?.] a. (See quot. 1846.) 
b. noiuc-wd. A name fox a supposed vessel in 
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EXFIBATE. 

]jlarit8, which assists in evaporation or perspira- 
tion. 

i8^ I.'I‘ayi.or Phyi, Th, Another Li/f (1858' 'I'hc 
MtfJlianic.'il .‘uiju.stmcnt of uaris, as seen, .in the vessels, the 
.ibsurbeiits, the expironts, tnc flower, .the secd.^ 1846 Won* 
ctsriiH, Pxpirointf one who expires leitinj; 1. 'J'nylor : but 
sec prec. quot.J. So 1864 in Wku.stkk, and in laicr J >icts. 

t B*xpirat6, V. Obs. ran, [f. ppl. s*em of L. 
fx s)pirdre: sec KxriitE trans. =--KxrmE2M. 

i6«S Chookk lioJy 0/ Man j^2i It is better expirated or 
bre.'tthed out then water. »6io ViiSSKH Via 7 

Aire breathed in is not agiiin expiruted or brcatlied out. 
Expiration (ok spin'* jin'. Also 7 exsp-. 
[ad. L exi s pirdtioH-vmy n. of action f. 
to Eximrk.] The action of c.\pirinj;. 

1. 'I'lie action of breathinjj out ■. -air, etc. ) ; emission 
(of air, wind, etc.) ; an instance of this. (!onst. of, 

t64S preparative for Past \ This trud-s to ihovcryt-x- 
|)ir:itiiin of the aniinall uml vlud I spirits. Morsi-; j 

Auier. Ct'or,. I. 6 f f Reipilar inspirations ;iMd expinUJOUM ol 
.'lir, by caverns and fissures. 1874 T. Haiujv /t//n/:/f«v 
IT. vi. So Thorc came finally an niter expiration of 
air from the wixole heaven in the I'orni of a slow hrecze, 

1839 Uaii.ky Pn/us sicix. 11348) j4o 1‘rayer is.. The 
expiration of tin* thing inspired, 
tb. KKHrTItATloN. Oh. 

1638 Wii.KiNs A'-to IVor/i/ 1, xiv. < t 6S.| ! 180 The exlrcain 
thinness of it [aii J. .ni.iy mrAc it unlit for Expiration. 

2 . The action, or .m act. of brealhinj^ out air from 
the lungs; also applied to a supposed aiialogou.s 
action in plants. 

1603 Holi.and P/ittanh's Mor. fiSijfR.) It [the breast] 
transniitlelh b.ark .igaine llu: superfluity thereof into the 
lungs, whereby it (the wind] is .s^nt forth by way of exspira- 
tion, 16*4 Hkywciou Cnnaik, iv. In her hisi expiration 
ex'i^ssing the invineibic spirit of Inrr son Alexander.^ *793 
I5 ki)Poic.s Let. to thir^vin 44 H.'iving by n .'Strong ex]»irat ion 
expelled from Ills lungs as irmcli .'itnit’splieric air as possi- 
ble. 1807 J. K. .Smii m Phys. Pot, 203 lie is recorded a.s the 
di.scovcrer of the expiraiion of pl.ints. z86f Ramaixik 
Cnrah, Ctwxnnr/tioft 36 'J'hc impeded cxfiiration. .caused 
. .the lower lobes of the lungs to be exceedingly enlarged. 

1 3 . The action of exhaling or evaporating ; ex- 
halation. Oh, 

t6a6 IIac.on Sy/va 8 866 I'lie true Ciiuse of Cold, is an 
Expiration from the (ilobe of the F.;irth. 1843 J* Ir. 

PahiriKS Pxp. Chyrurf^, xvi. 66 T'licy doe hindr r the ex- 
pir.'itinn of the venome. trzdiS HowKi.r. Lett. IV. I, lly the 
expiration of .surh .\tomes, llie dogg finds the sent as he 
hunts. 1735 in Johnson. 1847 in Ckaio. 

t b. toner. That which is expired or exhaled ; 
an exhalation. Oh, 

1576 Nfwton tr. LemntVs Comdex. (tf>y]) 13 The yurit 
is a certainc v.aponr..or expiration proemling out of the 
humours. 1664 Powr.R pA-p. Philos, lit. X54 The Magneti- 
cal FIxsjnrations of the r.oadstonc may., be seen in the form 
of a mist. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 579 'I'lic moi.st steams 
.and exspir.'itions of the Heart. 1755 in Johnson. 

1’ 4 . 'Ihe nclion of breathing one's last ; death, 
decease. Oh. 

15x6 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 710 Yf (he] had taken 
hi.s boily to lyfe agayn, streyght alli^r his e.xpiracyon. 1607 
TorsKLi. Pour/. Petuts 1673)430^110 lyoth down as iliougli 
she were ilcad . . sliultiiig her eyi's, and shew'ing .all other 
tokens of <:xpa;itiiMj. 1647 Ci.ARtNDoN llht. Roh, 1.117031 
1.41 riifi f/ird Ticasurcr. .had notice of tb« Clark's i xjnra- 
lion. 1770 81 JtiH.vviN L. P., Wks. IV. 87 1’he at- 
tendant-! did not discern the exact time of his expiration. 
z8^ (I Cmai.mlms Calciionia I. m. vii. 383 He died, by a 
(|uiei expiv.ition, at his c.astlc of TJunadeer. 1847 in CuAiu ; 
and in in id. Hici.s. 

fb. Iransf. and Of a flame, a .sentiment, 
etc. : 'I'he fact or ]jrocess of dying out ; the stale 
of being extinct. Oh. 

1649 Tkh. Tavlou Ct. P.xcwp. iii. 8 1 .A very great o.ausc 
of the dryness and expirntbin of m«n's devoiion, 1660 Hovi.r. 
Sciv Exp. Phys. Merit, xiii. 8? Vo satisfic our selves of its 
•-xpir.ation, we had darken'd the Room, and in vain endea- 
vored to discover any spark of Fire. 

6. 'Fhe fact of coming to an end ; termination, 
end, dose : a. of a period of time, or of something 
made to last a certain time, as a law, truce, etc. 

1563 Art 5 P/i:. c. 15 § r .Sitheiicc the Expiration and 
Ending of the St.itutc. Z593 Siiaks. Rith. It, 11. iii. 111 
Thou .. art come Before iliVxplrnlivin of thy time. Z647 
Ci.AKKNt»oN Ukt. Roh. vni. 1 1841' s jR/i A fortniglil after the 
expiration of the treaty at Uxbrid^'c, x66^ Kvklvn Kul. 
llort, in2Q) 197 .About the Expiraliijii of this Month carry 
into the .^hai It: . . Auriculas 's. Z790 Pai.k v liorx Paul. Rom. 

ii. 10 'The shaving of the he.ad denoted the erxpiratinn of 
the Nazaritic vow. ZB41 L\nk A nth. Nts. 1. no And thus 
she: continued to do. .until the expiration of the second yc;ir. 
z85a Mkkivalk Rotn. Emp. (i5J7i) V. xlii. 148 The govern- 
ment of the (hiulish provinces . . followed on the expiration 
of his functions in the city, 

t b. of a race, the world. Oh. 

1677 Pi.or Ox/tr.hh, i8t After the expiration of which 
.'itvirnt Race, the re came, .another Colony [of bcc.sj. z^ 

T. rtCwNhi' Th. Earth 1 1. 32 What h.ath .'ippc.ir’d .. relating 
to the chronology of the world : giving . . certain mark.s of 
iis expiration. 

Ezpurator (e ksipiruitaj). [agcnl-n. f. 1,. <;.v- 
y/,phv.rc lo E.\rriiK.] zVii instrument for forcing 
out air. 

187s b RE Diet. A rts s.v. A spiratar, 'Ihe following form of 
spiraior in.iy be. emiiloyed elth«^r as aspirator in drawing, 
o^, exjiirator in fovi.ing air ihroiTgh an u])paratns. 
JBXpiratory (dcsp.»i«Tat;4ri;i, a. [f. Lat. type 
f..X's\pTrdtoriHS, i. ex(fpirdre \ sec Expire v. and 
-OR Y.] (.)f nr perl.iiiling to the process of cxpir«ation. 
1847 in C’RAUi. i86z 'r. (Jraham Pract. Med. 394 'Hie 


expiratory [murmur] is.. distinctly audible under the clavi- 
cles. i8w Huxley Phys, iv. (187a) 90 Whenever a violent 
expiratory effort is made, the walls of the abdomen ure ob- 
viou.sly flattened. 1878^ F*oster Phys. ii. U. § i. afij They 
arc in fact the chief expiratory muscles. 

b. Gram. (Often spelt exspiratory.) In F.xpi- 
rotor y accent^ a kind of accent consisting in vari- 
ation of stress, as distin^ished from that which 
consists in variation of pitch. 

Expire (ekspoi^'j), v. Also 5 expyre, 'spyre, 
5-7 exspire, (6 expiere, -perie, 7 expayor;, 
[ad. Fr. expirer, ad. "L. ex{s)ptrdre to breathe out, 
f. €X~ out ♦ spirdre to lireathe.] 

1 . To breathe out. 

I . trans. To breathe out (air, etc.) from the 
lungs ; also with forth. 

1590 Spknskh /'*. Q. 1. xi. 4S The scorching fire, Wliich he 
from hclli.sh cntrailcs did expire. 1649 (I Daniel Trln^ 
anh.. Rich. //,caccvitt. Wee yawne. .the same Ayre which 
wee expired erst. 169s Woodward Ntti. Hist. Earth iv. 
11723) 236 The hjuid, which is . . expired forth along with 
the Air, goes off in insensible Parcels. 17x5-00 Poi*k Iliad 
VI. 323 llcr pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire. 1859 I.ewk.s 
.Seaside Sind. 334 In the daytime we expire more carbonic 
.acid than during the night. t866 HrjXLEY i'hys. iv. (1872) 
83 The breath, .afterwards is driven out or cxpircil. 

b. ahol. 'I’o bre.athc out air from the lung.s. 

^ 1633 i*. Fletcmem Purple Isl.vi. xi, lx)0se when he sucks 
in .airc, contract when he expires. 16^ [see Kxi'IRINc: vhl. 
sh.]. Z85Z (JoSSK A’at. in Jamaica a IThe Whales] expired 
with a rushing sound, tliciiLstant the blow-hole was exposed, 
ta. To give off (a yierfume, vapour, ctc.j ; to 
exhale, emit. Of a volcano : To emit, eject 
(flames, rarely solid substances). Also, To give 
out under pressure. Oh. 

1603 Duayion Odes 11. 4 Where Altars . . Doe odVous 
Fumes expire. 1665 G. H abvky Advice ay^si. Play ite 39 1 1 
[the Earth] purges it self by expiring those Arsenical fiimeh. 
1697 TtRYDEN Virg. Georg. 1. 205 And force the Veins of 
clashing Flints t'cxpire'Ihc lurking Seeds of tlicir Cielestlid 
Fire. X7«7 C. Put Paraphr. Ps. cxliv, 'J'he lab'ring hills 
expire 'fhick clouds of sinokc and dclu^ies of fire. Und. 
[. 6j6 What Rocks did /Etna’s bellowing Mouth expire from 
his torn entrails. 176a CiiL'RC'iiii.L Ghost 11. Poems I. 20'; 
Ev'ry shrub expires perfume. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. v. 
4S4 Lighted bombs that fusing trails exspire. 

absol. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 294 Heat ilrielli Bodies th.at 
do easily expire ; as Parclmicnt, I.eavcs [etc.]. 

1 3 . inir. To pass out in, or like, ijrcnth ; to be 
breathed forth or exhaled ; hence of tlie wimis, 
flame, a projectile : To rush forth. Cf. L. expirent 
ignesy Liter, vi. 640. Oh, 

x8a6 G. Samuys Ovi/s Met. xv. 312 Furioms winds. .Pent 
in blind caucrnc.s, strugling (u ex])it«. 1654 Earl (.)kkhrv 
/’rtrMrw. (1676) 563 Tell my J’rincess . . my breath expir’d 
in repeating the fair name of her [etc.]. x666 l>RvnEN Ann. 
Mirah. clxx.xviii, The linstocks touch, the ponderous liall 
expires. 1684 R. H. Srh. Recrcat. 32 When the Rocket 
e.xpirc.s, they lake Fire and spread into n Flame, hovering 
in the Air like .Stars. 16^7 1 >hvi»kn Vhg. Georg, i. 129 
Keduiidatit Humours lhro*^thc Pores expire. Ibid. iv. 254 
Huge Flakes of Flames expire. 1729 ^smkcmV. Wanderer i. 

2 34 Thro' the bor’d rock above, the smoke expires. 

II. lb breathe one’s la«t breath, die. 

1 4 . tram. To breathe out (the soul, etc.) in the 
article of death; also, J'o expire on/ 5 hist. Ob.^, 

[Only a sjaicial use of sense i ; but the .sturting-point of a 
distinct scries of .senses.] 

c Z4SO Mirour Salnaeioun 3287 On gude ffriday when 
ci’ist his sawle on crossc expired', c X477 Cam on Jason 84 I », 
S'yn recoinmanded him to the Godue.s and that tion ex- 
pired las lyf. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ P'oiys 58 b, Medas. . 
With paynfull hunger his lyfc brcih dyd expyre, a x6i» 
Donne HiotJavaroY (i644> 12a A youth, .ready 10 expire Ids 
soulc by sickenesse. x64a jKR. 'rAYL«)U l;'pisc. I1647) lyR 
As soon as tlicir Apostle had expired his last breath, a 1671 
l.n. Fairfax Mem. 116901 56 My daughter .. in appearance 
was ready to expire her last- i7Z5-*o Pork Iliad xvi. n.015 
Patrochib thus. .Ho many lives effined, expires his own. 

6. intr, of a person or animal: To breathe one’s 
last ; to die. 

a Z400 0«v, Myst., Assump. (Shaks. Hoc.) 387 'J'he thrydde 
day hens yc schul ben expirand. 1485 Caxi'on ..SA IVene/r, 

3 The yong man forthwith fj’ll down to therihe and ex- 
spyred. Z651 IIobhes Leviat/t. n’. xliv, 344 God oncly knows 
. . what becomes of a mans spirit, when he expircth. ^ Z7a4 
R. FAf.c()NKK Adv. 4 " Escapes 83 When he found himsulf 
jnsl up«)n the Point of expiring, he made this .short Prayer. 
Z74Z tr. D'Argens' Chinese Lett. 209 'J'hey . . stand round 
making respectful Bows to them [G«)ats and Sheep] till they 
are expired. 1839 Keiciiti.ey Jiht, Eng. II. 74 Tliu King 
pressed hi.s hand and expired. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 
275 Leaving my two gentlemen ready lo expire of laughter. 

b. transf, in various noncc-uses. Also of a fire : 
To die out. 

CX593 Spkn.ser Honn. xxvii. ii (1611) Dj, I'his verse, that 
ncuer shall expire. zs9«<.Shaks. John v. iv. 36 Euen this ill 
night your breathing shall expire. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 200 i’ulmeto.. is n soft pith in which cormi.st.s the 
sonic anu vegetative vertue of that tree, which cut out llie 
tree expires. s66o Jkr. Tavlor Duct. Dubit. 139 'J^’he Jews 
religion.. was to expire into the Christian, xbab l.)RvnKN 
Ann. Mirah. ccxii, Ix^ndoA. . By an high fate thou greatly 
didst expire. 1769 O. Golixsmitii Hist. Rem. II. 49Bnirn.s 
was .. reading* by a lamp that was just expiring. 1847 
Iainop. Ev, I. i. 1x3 The sparks expired in the ashcR. 

6. To come to an end : a. Of a jieriod of time : 
To reach its dose; to terminate, end ; rarely ^ to 
da[)sc, pass. Sometimes conjugated with be. 

* 4 M Richard Dk. of York in KlliitC^n^. Lett. 11. 40 I. 
126 And that yere expired to geve my said servaunt . ^our 
licence to rctoume. 1494 Fabyan Chren. vi. cci. 310 From 


the firsle yere ot Pepyn . . to the first yere of Hughe (bpet 
expyred or passed cc.xxxix. yeres. rzsoo AUJusiue 3x7 
Auer your lyf naiurel expired, no man .sh.al . . hold your 
land. ri590 Chbkr Mark i. >$ Je.sus. .said y* time is now 
expired . . repented Lclcv y» go^l. x6o8 Siiak.s. Ptr. 
III. iv. 14 Until your date expire. 1653^ H. Cuoan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxix. 1x5 The three dayq^ nlistinence being expired, 
lots were cast. x8» Southey Zf//. (1836) 11. 278 Lord 
Sundcrlin . . has it for three years, one of which is expired. 
x8i8 CKUI.SB Digest (ed. 2) VI. 560 Till all the lives, during 
w'hich it was directed to accumulate, should expire. 1865 
Trollope lielton Est. xi. xi8 'I'ill the next session of Parlia- 
ment should have nearly expired. 

p Spenser's use in the following quot. seems to be a forced 
extension of this sense. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viL 9 She . . Trebling the dew lime 
In whiclx the wombes of weincn doe expire Brougiit forth 
thi.s monstrous masse. 


b. Of a condition (in a bond or the like), a 
law, patent, truce, etc. appointed for a limited 
time ; To become void through lapse of time ; to 
reach its term ; to dctcnniiic. 

c 1477 Caxton Jxson r^i b, The triuws faylled at time selte 
and exspired. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 160 A month 
before U nis bond expires. 1659 B, Harris ParivaVs Iron 
Age 171 'ITiere was a truce for six yeares, whicJi exinrcd in 
that of 1635. _ 1700 PALF.Y//<wir/*rt/('/. Rom. ii. 43 Ht. i^aul's 
vow was expired before he set forward upon his voj'age. 
1804 Earl Lauiu-rd. Putd. ll ea/th 11819) 162 Wlieii the 
fjatciit expires. 1817 W. SiawY.s Law Aisi Prius (ed. 4) 1 1 . 
obB A notice expiring that day of the year, 2855 Macau- 
I. AV Hist. Eng. 1 Vj 540 To ascertain what temporary statutes 
were about to expire. 

c. Of an action, state, legal title, etc. : To 
ctasc, come to an end, die out, become extinct. 

I 1450 .St. Cuilibcrt (Surtees) 4479 pr. paynyms pride it .s.t 1 ]’ 
expire, e 160a Shaks. .Siwn. xxvii, To worke my mind, when 
buddies work’s expired. i6so Holland Camden's Jirit. 1. 
333 When this dignily w.ts exspired in this family. 1659 B. 
Hakhik Parivals D on Age 221 This War, wliich had lasted 
almost ninety years., expired in the Spring time, 1648. 1671 
Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 It. 388 Dover Peenr v.'.3.s not 
able lo get in its report ; so th.it matter is expired. ^ Z7xa-4 
Pope Rape Lock iii. 1 5 Amazcil. confused, he found his power 
expired. 1783 Bukice Rep. A ffairs^ /W/<i Wks. 1842 11 . 2S 
'l‘)tis trade .. was now itself expiring in the liands of the 
company. 1818 Cbijihe Digest <ed. v) Ik v6(> An esiate tail 
. .expires whenever there is a failure of isMie iiihe.rirahte to 
it. Ibid. 111 . 373 The title of ilic datigliiers expired on llie 
liirth of the son' 1833 Bp. Thiki.w a li. in Pliilot. Mits. 1 1 . 522 
The death of Ajax, with which, according to niodmn n<»tions, 
the interest expires. 1844 Linoaro Anflo-.Siix. Ch. (1858) 1 . 
ii. 77 notct The extensive .authority . . was meant lo expire. 

td. Of food ; To be consumed, exh.niisted, or 
spent. OAt. rare~'^, 

a 1533 Ld. Bekneils lltttm eix. 375 Dr xv. dayes were 
passyd, all iheyr vytaylc.s were expyred. 

1 7 . trans. To cause to c.\i)ire or cease; to bring 
to an end, conclude; to put an vtnl to. Obs. 

*579 Lylv Euphucs (Arb.) 77 'I'o .swill tbr driiike that will 
expyre thy date, x^ Siiaks. Rom. iV Jut. i. iv. 109 .Sruin? 
iron.sfr|uem:c .. Shall. . expire the teanne Of a dc.spiscd life. 
1594 Nashe Vnfott. ’Trav. 6 If I w'oiddc expire the miserie 
of his vnspeakable tormenting vriceiiainiic. x6io Si..ldi;n 
Duello iv. 15 Death was vmpirc liy expiring the liest spirit 
of the one. x6xi T. Tavlor Comm. I it us i. to 'I’he.sc sedu- 
cers., will not haue it [circumcision] dated, when the Lord 
hiTth expin.'d it, 

t b. To cause (time'i to jmss ; lo spend, rare * k 
1589 Nasiie in Greene MeHupJuni T)cd. (Arh.) ii Tho.se 
yeares, which shuulde bee employed in Ari.stotlc,arc expired 
in Epitomes. 

’I* Ezpi're* sb. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. vb.] = Lx- 

I'lUATlON, KxPIRY. 

i6xa Sylvksieh Lacrymae Lacrym, 168 But, day by day, 
vniill our last expire . . PriLstrale our Soules . . Before tlie 
Footstool of th’ Empyrenll Chaire. 1646 .Sir T. Browne 
Psemi. Ep. VII. ix. 357 Having seen the expire of Daniels 
pn 1 1 lotion.. he [John] accumplislied hi.s Revelation. 

Expired (eksj)0i»ucl), ppl. a. [f. Expiub v. -f 
-kiD.J In senses of the verb. 

1 . Hreathcd out, emitted from the lungs, etc. 

X794 j. Hutton Philos, Light y etc. 301 Heat. .expended.. 

for. .heating the expired atmosphere. 1833 Sir C. Bell 
Hand (ed. 3) 237 In speaking there is. .rci|uired a certain 
force of expired air. 1876 Fosi ek Phys. 11. ii. (1879)307 'I’hc 
temperature of expired air i.s variable. 

2 . Of a person or animal: That has breathed 
the last breath, dead. Of a fire : Kxtinct. Of a 
law : That has reached its term ; obsolete. Of 
a date or period : Completed. 

zfiaa Callis Rtat, Sewers jx A Law expired in time, 
though it liath lost his vigor and force, yet it is like a ver- 
tuous Ilian deceased. . .*^ 3 * Hkywood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 184 
The bones of those which had been long since expired. 1647 
Reaum. FleicheVs Wks. Dcd. 12 p., 'I’lic then expired sweet 
Swan of Avon Shakespeare. x8f8 IT. G. tr. Ratzac's Prince 
104 'l‘he Greatnc-s-sc and Maje.stic of the expired Common- 
wealth. X67X M. M. tr. Rrasm, CoUoq, 246 The expired 
period of nges hutli not yet brought that fatal day. 16^4 j. 
B[rian] liaiyt. Home ii. 5 .Soon or late. We clasp our F.arth 
in Lifes expired date. xSaj Lamb Elia Ser. i. xxii. (18651171 
The expired, .kilclien fire.H. 2875 I..ye;ll Princ. Grot. II. iii. 
xliv. 515 In recently expired animals. 

Expiree (ckspai->.T/*). [f. Expirb v. + -eb ; after 
Fr. exptW in sanie sense.] One whose term of 
punishment halt expired ; an ex-convict. 

180a Bf.ntham Whs. (1843) I >3 As lo returns to En^j- 
hand, the idea of preventing vhem on the p.Tri of expirees., is 
now disclaimed. 1838 Tail’s Mag. V. 7B1 The free emi- 
grants of South Australia, and the emancipists and expirees 
of Van Diaman’s Land. 1863 Load. Rev. 3 Jan. 4/a Sir 
Waller Crofton. .traces eve»y expiree where he can. 1884 
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Pall MtMG. ax Oct. 1/9 Convicts in New Caledonia, who 
may be expected to overAow into Victoria either as fugitives 
or ewirees. 

t fiam'rement* 0b$. rare, [a. OF. expire- 
menit Cexpircr to Exi*iuk.] ExpiUATidN 5 a, 
1536, in ffousrh. Ord. (1790) 21a The two Masters of the 
household.. shall not dc^t from thence after the cxpirc- 
nicnt of the said time. Ibid, aao Within three dayes of tli* 
e^rement of every Moneth. 

Ezplrent : see ExnitANT. 

Szpirer (ekspai^ rw). [f. Expire v, + >kr 1 *] 
a. One who expires, b. » Expires. 

1793 J. Bkrksforo in Looker-on. (*794^ III. No. 79. 357 
’J'he personal property of the abrupt expirer. s86a Lend, 
Rev, 30 Aug. 179 The .atrocities of this year would he com- 
mitted by a different batch of ruffians, by the expirers of 
x86'.i instetkd of by the ticket-of-lcavc men of i86t. 
Expiring (ekaj)0i»Tig), vhl. sh. [f. as prec. + 

• iNa>.] The action of the vb. Expire in its 
various senses. 

x6ia R. Shki.don Serw, St, Martin's 26 From the cl.^y of 
his drcumcisiuii..vniill the npertion of hi.s .side, after his 
expiring. x6a6 Hacon Syk>n S 69 'J'lie Expiring of cold out 
of the Inward Parts of the Earth in Winter. 2630 Dk. 
Hamilton in //. Papers { Camden 1 80 The day befor the ex- 
paycring of the 8 gevene in your Mat‘* last proclamaliom*. 
166a STii.i.iNKKL. Ori^, Sacr. u. vi. § $ At the expiring of the 
LXX. years. 

b. attvib. 

i66x Walton Ans^ler (ed. 3) i. i. 9 If the insniilng and 
expiring Organ of any animal be stopt, it suddenly dic.s. 
1M5 ItoYLii Occas, Reji.^ 'I'lie opportunity ’tis hop’d an ex- 
piring State may give Men for Repentance. 

E:]^irin|f '£‘k.spDi‘vrii]), ppl:a. [f. as prec. + 
-INO-.] That expires (in senses of verb). 

1. That breathes Out air from the lun^s, etc. 

2. Of a person or animal : That is in the .*ict of 
breathing his or its last; dying; often applied 
metonymically (like *dying’l to the breath, words, 
etc. of a person expiring. Of a flame, etc. : That 
is dying out, becoming c.Ktingiiished. 

163^ Haiiinoton r«isATm (Arb.) 104 My name . . even thy 
expiring breath Did call utKin. 1683 'I*. Hoy AfiatlmUs 3 
Left in danger of th’ evpireing Light 1746^7 Hlrvf.y 
Medit. (i. 9 i 8 i 194 M'hft lasf accents which (piiver on your 
pale, e.vpiriiig lips. x8aa Up. Hlukr in Rp, Taylor's iTks. 
<18391 1 . cxxxv, A few expiring lainentation.s. .were toe.xpi.'ite 
for many years of ohstin.atc transgrcs.sion. 1838 Dickfn.s 
Nick. AVfX'. viii, An expiring candle shone before his eyes. 
1870 Dlskakli Lothair xxvlii. 121 It frantically moved its 
expiring wings. 

Jta, ^ x66o Milton Free Cenmnn. 453*1*110 last words <»f our 
expiring lilicrty. 2696 'rATic & Ukaoy Ps. cxiti. 9 To rescue 
their e.vspiriiig Fame. 1776 (JiniioN Jhrl. ^ P', I. 3^8 'I'he 
expiring senate, .bla/.cdfor a moment, and wase.xtingtiislied 
for ever. 2849 R”-skin .SVtl Lamps iii. § 20. 87 Like Imbblas 
in expiring foam. iMa S 1 .•vni.i: v Jra*. Ch. ( 1877) 1. viii. 1 54 
It was the last expiring effort of the old traditions. 

3. Of a period of lime : That comes to an end ; 
that is ill the act of coining to an end. 

x6<m TnnuNKUR Fan. Poent 14 Nor can Death or Fate 
Coniine his fame to an expiring dale. 2665 J. Spgnci k 
Prophecies T12 'riie last daies^ being the expiring times of 
the Jewish Ooconomic. 2705 J. T.o<:an in Pa. l//st.,Sor, 
Mem, X. 46 The e.xpiring year will by that time show what 
has been done. 28x3 Uykon Aj^e 0/ Rron-ie xiv, The impa- 
tient hope of the expiring Ic.nsc. 

Ilcncc Bxpi'rlntfly adif.^ like a thing expiring ; 
as if dying away. 

2833 Flew Monthly Mag. 167 The tones were so 

e. >miringly .soft and low. 

Eni^ (cksp.ii«Ti). [f. E^xpire v . + -y.] 

1. iTying, death ; Expiration 4. Also fig, of 
an immaterial thing : Destruction, extinction, rare, 

C1790 UuwNS Let. to Grose 1856 Tit. 153 Alxnit the 
time nature puls on her sablc.s to mourn the expii-y of the 
cheerful day. 2803 W. TavI.or in Ann. Rrtf. I. v(:o Ancient 
history ouglit. .not to cease willi the e.vpiry of the Roman 
empire. 1855 Uailky Mystic 132 Uut, on expiry, the rebel- 
lious .soul Shall other bodies enter. 1864 PuscY Daniel ii. 
62 Men had witnessed, .the inherent vitality of the Gospel. 
They predicted the dale of its cxjiiry. 

2. Close, termination, end; = Expiration 5. 

a. of a j3criod of time. 

Z7M J- Louthian Form of Process (cd. at 272 No Decreet 
shalT be extracted till after the Expiry of six free J.tav’i. 
x86a Smii.ls Paigineers II. 108 A lease . . renewable at the 
expiry of that term. 2878 Ui.ack Green Past, xxxii. 254 At 
the expiiy of her year of kanishment. 

b. of anything that lasts a certain time, as a 
contract, truce, etc. Expiry ofi the Legal (see 
quot. 1861). 

2807 W. 'Pavlor in Amu Rent. V. 563 fHel left the situa- 
tion, .before the expiry of hi.s indentures. z8a8-^ Tytleu 
Hist, Scot, (i86j) I, 227 The truce was now within a single 
year of its expiry.^ /rx847 Ciialmurs Postlu IFks. I. 100 
Previous to the expiry of the famine. 2862 W. Bell Diet. 
Law Scot, s.y.,E.xHry of the Legal', is the expiration of 
the period within which the subject of an adjudication may 
be redeemed, on payment of the debt adjudged for. 2863 
Smit.e.s Indust. Biog. 218 On the expiry of this contract 
the Government determined to establish wot lc.s of their own. 
1868 R(x:krs in Adam Smith's IK N. Pref. 1 . 9 lie returned 
[to Scotland] at the expi^ of his exU^ition [at Oxford]. 

Szpiscate ( ekspi*sk^«t>, V. ff. L. expisedt-, ppl. 
stem of expisrdri, f. ex~ out + pisedrj to fish, 

f. piscis fish.] trans. To ‘fish out*; hence, to 
find out by scmliny. Occas. with sentence as 
object. 

Chieff y in Sc. writers ; elsewhere usually humorously, with 
distinct reference to (be etymoldgy. 


e 1611 Chapman Iliad x. 181 O friends, remains not one 
That will. .mix ..With their outguards, expiscating if the 
renown'd extreme They force on us will serve their turns ? 
xyss WouKOw Hist, Suj^. Ch.Scot. tii. vii. 8 3 I'hi.s Method 
was fallen upon to expiscate Matter of Criminal Process. 
2830 Galt Lawrie T. iii. xii, 1 iust propounded the project 
that I might expiscate some kind of .satisfaction to rny 
curiosity. 2832 WtijioN in Blackw, Mag, No. x8o To 
Con-esp., Should we observe any farther impertinence on 
his iiarc, we shall expiscate it. 2848 U. Miller P'irst 
Jm/r. xvii. (2857) aB^ 7 'hc evidence already expiscaled 
on this point. 2864 D’Arcv W. Thompson Da^ Dreams 
iv. ted. 3) 38 Have they ever expiscated one intelligible 
reason T 

nonce use. To exhaust of fi.sh. 

2838 .S'u/. A’.t. V. 569/1 Norway is nearly expiscated. 

Ezpisoation I,ckspisk^i*jbii). [as if ad. L. 
*expist:iitidn-em, n. of action f. expistdri: see 
prcc.] The action of expiscating or fisliing out ; 
the investigation or examination ofi or i*ito (a 
matter'). 

Chapman Commend. Verses on B, yonsm's Sejannst 
I'hu ('^a.st.alian Head; In expiscation of whose My.stcrics, 
Our Nutts must still be clog'd with lie.iuy I.c.ad. 17153 Suds 
Mag. July 364/2 There should be the fullest expiscatiun 
into the truth or falsity of these deeds. 2874 R. II. .SroRV 
IV. Carstares 183 Busied in the expisCtitioii of the various 
machitiaiiuns. 

EzpiflCator ('ek»pi'skctlaj\ rare"-^, [f. Kx- 
nscAT K V. + -OR.] One who cxpiscatcs ; an inves- 
tigator. Const. oL 

188a J. Brown fohn Leech 320 These mighty evpiscators 
and exploders of myths. 

EzpiSCatory (rkspi*sk.itari), a. rare, [as if 
ad. li. expisciitori-us^ f, expiscarl ; see I^xi’ISOatr 
and -ORY.] Tending to expiscate or ‘ fish out \ 

i8a9 Tdaekw, Mag,'fiTlL\\. 586 , 1 was moved thereunto by 
an expiscatorveuriosit)*. 2837 CAKiyiK Dinm, Nukl. Misij. 
(1888) V. 100 By. .expiscalory questions, .this most involute 
of Lias is finally winded off. 

Explain (ckspl 3 n), v. Forms : 6 ozplaine, 

6 7 explayne, 6 Sezplano, 7 - explain, [ad. I.. 
expLlndrc^ f. ex- (see Kx- prefi,^) \ pldn-us flat, 
Plain. Cf. OF. ex-.^ esplaner.‘\ 

fl. To smooth out, make smooth, take out 
roughness from, Ohs. 

1549 CiiALONtcR tr. Jirasm, Morix F.nc. Bj, lie must 
caulnic and uxplane his forehead. 2650 Bulwkk Authro- 
Pomet. 9 Thcii facas an: explained or flatted by art. 

t2. To open out, unfold, spread out flat fa 
material olijcct). Also rcjl, and intr, for refi, I'o 
e,xplain {itsc/fi) into: to develop. Obs. 

2607 Dklonkv .Strange Hist. 1. (Percy Soc.) 10 Her wit. . 
like a ship her sclfc cxphuncs. x<S44 Bclwer Chiron, 53 
The left hand explained into a P.alroc. ^ x66a Evklvn Svk<'a 
1,1776)231 Before they [buds] e.\plaln into leaves, 2684-— 
iii Phii. Trans. XIV. 560 'J’he Horse-Chesmit is . . ready 
to cxiilain its leaf. 2722 R. Bkadlky IVks. Nat, 46 In the 
(iourd . . a .Seed . . coming to explain^ itself into a Plant of 
full Perfeolion, will .snrc.id its V‘in« in six inontbi. IHd. 
14.1 Beetles , . have . . Winp . . .so disposed as to fold up or 
explain themselves at the Will of the Insect. 

+ b. To make plainly visible ; to display ; also, 
To explain itself to be (something). Obs. 

160J Rowijvnmis Famous Hist. 71 That life she entertains 
. . And such severity therein explains. 1608 R. Johnson 

7 Champions 11. P iv b, The d.irkc night began . . to give 
Aurora libertic to explayne her purple brightnessc. 2647 
N. Bacon Disc. Cord. F.ng. 1. Ivii. 105 England wwild . . ex- 
plain itself unto the World to be a regular Government. 

3. a. To unfold (a matter); to give details of, 
enter into details respecting. Occas. with indirect 
question as obj. 

2513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 63/2 Other thinges, which the 
. . doctor rather signified then fully explancd, 2572 Diooes 
Pantom. iv, xxv. Kfivb, To cxplane the cuinj'osttion. 
liiurme, n.nture, and proportion. 2729 BuTi.r.w S, rm, Pref. 
Wks. 11 . 9 The following Discourses ., were intended to 
explain what is meant by the nature of man. 1756 C. Li.'cas 
h'ss, IVntcrs 1 . Pref., I thought it just to explane the Medi- 
cinal ('Qualities. i8tf J. Mariinkau Ess. 1 . 71 Dues he 
explain the business of Ethics? Mod,^ Von h.ave not ex- 
plained liow your rermits are obtained. 

absol. 2671 MiLTON_.Yrt/;/,Vi»// 1583 Wearied with slaughter 
then, or how? explain. 1742 MiimLKi'ON Cicero I. m. 169 
A tongue that could cxplanc. 

b. To make plain or intelligible ; to clear of 
obscurity or difficully. 

2532 Hulof.t, Explayne, expiico. 2579 Fi.u.kr Heskins' 
Pari. 345 He bath not explaned the manner of the myslerie. 
s6st rioBPKS Lerdath. iv, xlvi. 378 'fhe Power of Expl.'un- 
ing them [Irfiwsj when there is need. 2676 Gi.anvili. Am., 
Confidence in Philos. 6 How the pure Mind can receive 
information from thing.s that are not like it self. . Is . . not 
to be exphain’d. axfjp Gay < J.’, You will have vaiiety of 
commentators to explain the difficult tiassagcs to you. 2873 
Manning Mission If. Ghost ii. 44 What the child cannot 
understand you explain. 2875 Jowett (ed. 2) HI. 
131 Allow me to explain tiiy iiicariing. 

4. T«i assign a meaning to, state the meaning or 
irapor{*of; to interpret. 

SiiAK.s. Per. II. ii. 14 ’'I’is now your honour, daughter, 
to cxpl.iin 'I'he labour of each knignt, in his device. 2667 
Mil'ion r. L. It. 518 'The imunding Alchymie By Harald’s 
voice explain’d. 2692 Drvuen St. Enremont's Ess. 209 An 
innoceiil word malicioiLsIy explaineti. 2726 Chetwood Aih». 
Capt. R, Boyle 48 This he told Mir/a in the Moorish 
Ttmgiie, but explain'd it to me in F.ng]ish. 1744 Bkrke- 
1.F.Y Siris 8 221 To define fire by heat would be to explain a 
thing hy it.self. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 30 Hindrance 
is the [act acknowfedged, howno'er explained as Fate, For- 
tune, Providence. 


EXPLAEATE. 

b. To explain away : to modify or do away with 
(a meaning, etc. ; by explanation ; to explain so as 
to deprive of force or signiiicnncc, csp. an offensive 
one. 7b explain otu\tc/fia7i»qy : to explain away 
one’s meaning. 

♦ 2709 Pope A’w. Crft. 117 'fhosc explained the meaning 
iiuilcaway. 1729 Blmlkr Semi. Pn f. Wks. II. 22 There 
is a strange affectation in mrmy ncoplc of cx pi, lining away 
all particular affections. 2786 11 . Tooke Purley Inlrod. 
(17981 II You shall nut be pi-rinitlvd to explain yourself 
away. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 7.11 His words were 
raken down ; ami, though he tried tocxnlain them away, he 
w.'ih sent to the Tower. 1877 Mr./n. v i ni;*. Serm. vii. 154 
To explain away the natural meaning of ibis pari of Scrip- 
ture binguagc. 2885 Hemming in l.aioKrp. 29 Chanc. I)iv. 
29J He seeks to explain away the autlmiitlos we rely on. 

6 . To make cleat the cause, orinin, or reason of ; 
to account for.' 

1736 Butler Anal. i. y. Wks. I. yo It iiuiy bf hanl to ex- 
plain the faculty, by which wc arc i.nixdile nf habits. 2777 
SiiritinAN ,*iek. .Srond. iv. iii, I make no dunbt bni I sbiill 
c.vpiain cvciything to your snlisfadion, i860 Tynuai.i. 
Clac. II. viii. 267 * 1*116 principles wc have laid down enable 
us to explain the difference, 1863 Mary Ilownr A’. Ide- 
mer’s Greece 11 . xiv. 91 It has been known fmm the most 
.'incicnt time.s, but has never yet been explained in a .satis- 
factory manner. 

6 . refl. To make onc*.s meaning char and in- 
telligible, speak plainly. Also, to give an account 
of one’.s inientions or motives. l''onncrly with 
suhonl, clause: To state in explanation of one’s 
cuiidiict that^ etc. 

2624 Ga rAKKR Transuhst. 11626)86 More jwrticulmly ex- 
plaining hiinselfe he saith. 2647 N. Baiun DhV. Coi't. 
Eng. 1. xliv. >1739* 71 The Duke must n«>w i.'xiilaiii himself, 
that it was the v.due of the English Cntwii, and not the 
Title, ih.Tt brought him over. 26M Fui.i mm Mi.xt Coutetnp!. 
(i84>>v.i 6 Being desired farther to explain himself; 1 UM-ari, 
said he, (etc.l. 1792 Mk.s. Raocliei k Rom. Porest ix, Ex- 
plain yourself, lovely Adeline, 

7. tnlr, a. With stibord. clause. To say in ex- 
planation that. 

1M7 Baki.k Alfyrl Nyama II. 162 Explaining tlmt I was 
(juilc out of stores and pre.st’nis, 1875 Jowki c Plato (eil. s< 
IV. 13a He . . explains to Socrates iliat he has attained the 
conception of ideas by a process of generalization. 

+ b. To speak one s mind against ^ upon. 
iSoinewh.Tt common in 18th c.) 

1709 SiKELK 7 Vi/ 4 r No. 45 P9 My intended Bnrpose.. 
w,is to explain upon the Order of Merry Fellows. 1718 
Hicki^s ^ Nki..son y. Kettlesvell 11. xxxiv. 141 'I’he Designs 
. . which they had . . so loudly expl.iinod agaiiist. 17^ 
CnrSTF.wF. Lett. IV. 202 'I’hc Public .. begins to exjilain 
upon him. 

Hence Bxplivined ppl. a . ; in quot. as compar. 
2685 Cvl. Rec, Penmylv. T. 140 Y" Assembly^ retjuested . . 
that a further Exp].Tititcr Seiice might be admitlod. 

Explainable (eksph'i‘nab'l), a. Also 7 ex- 
planable. [f. prec. + -arlk.] 'Hiat may or can 
he explained, made clear, or accounted for ; 
capable of intcrprctnlion. 

1620 Hkai.e:v St. Aug. Citie of God 842 Many of these 
examples .. .mn .. but explan.-iblu by weake conjectures 
2646 .Sir 'T. Bmovvnh Pseud. P'p. v. x.\l. § 13. 268 'riuis is it 
.symiHillically explainable and implietli purifa'-almii. 176B 
74 'rwcKKR l.t. Nat. 11852) li. 657 Virtues wliich h.'ive a 
w'oi th of their own explainable to liis uncb rstaiuling. 1642 
Dickk.ns l.ett. (iSBo) I. 77, I liaveaii iilea not easily explain- 
able in writing. 2875 H. C. Wooo Therap. 

Phenomena . . explainablu by the action of ihi: drug upon 
the sensitive nerves. 

Explainer (tksph’bnaj). [f. HIxplain » -f.k I.] 

One who or that which explains. 

2580 PL I i KNiiAM Fug. /Vt jr/Viii.xii. (Arb.) i79TheGri?i;l{es 
call him fa maticr of .vin-acli] Prob'psis, we- the Pnjponmlirr, 
or the Explancr. 2643 Milton pivorcr 11. iii. '1851 ' 64 .Ac- 
cording to our common expl.^iners. 1695 Munn!x .SA 
O'ons Morouo 41 'I’licir Pioplict, wh«»iii liny • all God’s 
great Favorite, :iml the ExpUim r of his Will, i860 Ba<.kii'.' 1 
l.'firrf. Part. 37 He imisl be, if not a great orator, a gnat 
explainer, ittx Daily .Vcrccr 29 Dec. 5/2 He was the ex- 
pounder ainl exjilaitier of the relorms. 

Ezplai'ninsf^ v/d. sb. [f. F-xplain + *ino*.] 
The action of the vb. E.xpi.ain ; tan txplana- 
lion. 

2580 SiiiNKV Arcadia (iC.^t-yi 383 'I'liis .Snrmrt, which might 
•serneas .an explaining to the oilier. 2656 M- Bnit i n s I'unlr. 
Pali. (167O' »75 The 'I’ablc is so phain it needs no explain- 
ing. 2721 R. IIbaiufy IVks. Nat. no No more than ihc 
iinfulding and explaining of their Baits one iificr armiher. 
2740 Wa its Remnants of Time % 21, I am qiiite tin. d .. of 
lhe.se buin.Tii e.x]>lailiiiigs, .m) various am! um 1 1 tain 

Explaining (ckspb"« -niij i , ppl. a. [ i . i’lai n 
+ -ix(j •^] Thai explains or makes ch ar. 

2850 Mrs. Browning Poemsl. 261 Ere lier last Explaining 
words were .wid. 
iicnce Zzplal’ningly 

1889 Sat. Re:'. 14 Dec. 684/2 ‘ Black Prince the name of 
iny liorse,’ she added explainingly. 

t Ezplai’ti CV/.f. '. In 7 *t'xplat(o ? ). 
P f. Ex- PiiAlT vi\ trans. To remove the plaits 
from ; to unravel, tn r'uot.//i.c 
C26Z3 B. JoNsoN Undertvoodst Ixiv, Thou. .Like Solon')* 
self, cxplat’st the knotty laws. 

Ezplanate (cksplam-u , a. Hut. and ZooL 
[ad. L. exp/dnat-uSf pa, pplc. of c.xpldndre to flatten 
out ! see Explain).] Spri:ad out flat. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. <184.?) 67 .Such f.n nis Inive been Callcfl 
explamitc or foharcous. 1848 R Treas. Nat. Hist. 

App., Expinnafe, when the sides nf the prothorax are so 
depressed and dil.Ttcd as to form a broad margin. 
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EXPLANATION. 


EXPLICATE. 


fizplauatioil (eksplaiu'i'/^n). Also 4 explan^ 
aoioun. [ad. ].. txplihuition-em, n. of action f. 
cxplanare : see K&rLAiN.] 

1. The action or process of explaining ; an in- 
stance of the same. In explanation of\ for the 
])iirpose of exjdaining. f of Explanation 
Explanatory Ai t. 

1383 Wyci-ih Josh. Prol., Wc han dt'iiifcl . . to sittcii to the 
cxplaiiacioun the prophetic. 153a M^MV-Confut. Thuiaie 
Wlc-s. 47^/2 Ky which cxplanndun>; l)y mouth the people 
came into y‘^ vndoiited troulli. 1664 EvtLVN Kal. I to ft. 
(1729)229, 1 piiss to the E.\plaM.itioii of the folInwinK 'J able. 

Lt-ri'Kl-.U. Brief Ret. 08571 1. .SS5 ^be . . . . 

have repealed . . the acts of s«'t!lerricnt and explaiialion. 
1739 llfTMiR Serm, Wks. II. 153, I proceed to the parti- 
cular exphnntion of the precept before tis. 1767 Junius 
Lett. XXI. 90 A few lines in explanation of some passages 
in my bast letter. >848 Mac-mjcay Hist. Eng. 1. fi66 'I’he 
malignity . . seemed to ici|uire explanation. 

2 . 'I'iiat which e.\|>lains, m.^kes clear, or accounls 
for ; a melliod of explainiiij^ or nccounlinj; for ; 
a statement that makes thing.s irilelligible. Also 
(as title), a treatise composed for the purpose of 

0. xplaining. 

a t6xo Hkai.kv Cehes K7 b, This explanation rcscmbb'tli the 
ridillt: of Spliynx. x66a II. Mohi- Myst. Inu}. i. 3. I huvf. 
more .it large disc'ouised in my Kxpl.Mn.iti(m of the Mystery 
of ( indline.ss. a 1715 I’chnici Lhm Time <1734) 1 1. 214 The 
ill iffct;ts llmt were like to follow on those dilTnrcnt Kx- 
pbinations [of the Trinity]. 1791 Mii.s. Kami i if f k Rom. 
Eonst i, I. a Mottc now .'isked for an explmi.'itinn of (he 
.scene. i8s6 Sim Ib I'.wonm Tsvctwl. Imj. I.vi. a^^ Facts 
arc not t.» be rejected iiicicly hecau.se the explanation <jftered 
of I hem jirovcs to Ik; cironcnu.s. 1883 Fkourjr; Short Stud. 
IV. T. iv. 44 Vast sums were found to have been received .. 
of which no explanation Ii:id been given. 

Cofuh. 1716 M. Daviks a thou. Brii. III. 46 It pas.‘je.s 
llirongh his own F.xpl.-m.ition str.iiner. 

3. A mutual declaration of the sense of spoken 
words, motives of .actions, etc., with a view to 
.adjust a misunderstanding; and reconcile dilTereiices; 
hence, .a niiitiial under-jlainling; or reeunciliatioa of 
partie.s who have been .at vari.ance. 

1840 PiAKHAM Ingot. Lig., S/fedro ofTaf^p., I sbnll come 
to an immediate explanation with your father on the subject. 

Explanative (eksplre'iiativ\ a. [f. L. tv'iie 
^e.YpUmiitiVAtSy f. cxphlndrc : see Kx»*i.atn,] Teiid- 
to e.Kp!,nin, cont.aiiiinjr an cxplan.'ition. 

1750 WAMiit’K row Julian n. i8i What folliws. .is explan- 
ative. of what went before. 1837 Monthly M a LI. 

\ 17 tie grows mote cxjdir.it and explanative. 
£Xpla 2 ia*to*f combining; form of ]<. expldna- 
tut r.xpb.WATK, in sense ‘ spread, or spreadu)]; out 
in a f»Iane, or flat surface ^ 

1846 Pana Zooph. tit.’43) 253 The species which grow from 
a central nlt.’ichnicnt 'expl.inatu-glornerate'. //•/</. 279 Ex- 
pbinato'foliaceous, suborbicnlate.,nnifacial. thid. 602 Car- 
iifv.e, exjilanalo-gemniale Alcy.inida/.. 

Explanator (e*ksplanc‘toj), rare, [f, as prcc. 
-f-ou.] An explainer. 

j8i6 Kfatisi;k '/Vii7'. T. 2S1; Time, the grand e.vplanator. 
1838 Mis.s Mci.ocit 77/. ah. Horn. 5c. We am acute, and ac- 
curate historians ; clear explaiiaturs of science. 

Explanatory (ek.sphv'nutori), a. and .th. [f, 

as ]wec. + -(»RV.] K. lulj. 

1. Serving or adajited to explain (something), 
containing or helping to an explanation. Const, of. 
Eixplamitory Act : an Act of Parliament pa.ssed 
to e.xplain the meaning, drift, or application of 
a previous Act. 

i6t 8 t’lOUON /'7rv;/j To Kdr. 3 The words .. here and 
there inserted in a different letter . , are for the most p.art 
expbuiatorv of tlic Aiith«)rs meaning. X671 Esso.v l‘af>irs 
(C'amden) I. i Y*' seaven yeer.s giantcd for it, in y Explan- 
atory .Act, are necre Expired. 1753 Hot.AiiTii A ual. Beauty 
s \ short essay, accotnpanied with tw'o explanatory prints. 
1856 Fk: >i OK I/isi. Eng. (1B58) II. ix. jsO To guard ag.iinst 
misconception, an c.vplanatory document was drawn up by 
the gover.iment. 1883 rHocTDK in A'/unctedgo 7 So.i3t. tf/i, 

I feel templed to lay down in dcsp.nir the explanatory pen. 

2. Of ])('ii;oiis, their qualities, etc. : ILiving the 
function of explaining, disposed or ready to give 
explanation. 

*743 Wai.wlk LeH. //. ;!///«« (1834) I. Ixxxix. 313, 1 find 
you still overwhelmed with Richcourt’s folly and the Ad- 
miral’s cxplan.'itory ignorance. 1756 Footk Eng. fr. Paris 
I. W’k.';. 1799 I. 96 Thu law is an oracular idol, you are ex- 
l*lan:iiory minisiers, 1848 Dickkns Dombey vi. 59 He ren- 
dvi»;d himsrlf as explanatory as he could. 

+ B. .f//. Exi'b.NNATION 2. Oh. 

1650 R. Hollinowoktm F..r€rc. cone. Usurped Powers 49 
This in.'iy be the be.sl cxplanatoric of llial. 

] lence Expla natorily adv. Bxpla’natorineas, 

the (|u.iiity of l/eing explanatory. 

186s Dif’KCNS Afut. Fr. 1. xii, 'Hie city which Mr. Pod.snap 
so explanatorily called ‘ London, Lonrlres.’ 1870 Miss 
lluca fiHToN Rod as Rose I. 208 MUs Craven has hud a fall 
. .he remarks explanatorily. 

1730-6 Haichv I folio.), K.vptanatoriuess, i8B< Uoices cry- 
ing t» Wilderness iv. 119 .A sort r>f general o.vpl.'uiatoriness 
that seemed iniemlcd to check further que.siions. 

t Expla-nt, V. oh. [ad. mod.L. explant-drey 
f. ex- ( st'c K.x- plantdre to plant, f.plania 

plant, on the analogy of in]piantilre.'\ trans. To 
-send forth as an offshoot. 

1578 Lanistkh // ist. Man v. 84 These ffibres] are explanted 
fnjriuhc st-cond cauitit* or cell in the kidneys. 

t Ezplaata’tioli* Oh. rare, [f.prec. + -ation.] 
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The action of sending forth as an offshoot ; cmcK 
an offshoot, outgrowth. 

1578 I!iAni.si'i:k /list. Man v. 84 [The bladder] gocth into 
a necke, for the einplantation and explantatiun of certnine 
passage.s. 1615 ('rookk Body of Man 378 Thiedy strings. , 

I to which more lle&hy explaiitations or rcsings do accrew. 

tEzplay*, V. Oh. rare. [ad. L. e.xplUdr€y 
after the analogy of display. Cf. Tr. esploier!\ 
trans. To unfold, display. 

/zi6x 9 FoMtKKuy Alheont. n. vUL § 3 (1622) 285 Mans 
ininde doth dayly such it .sclfc explay, As Gods gre.it Will 
doth frame it eiiery day. 1639 H. Vintknkr in Fuller Holy 
War 11647) A vij .1, A.s light emhroiderie explayes its glorie. 
fExplees, obs. form of EsrLKKS, /.anf. 
x6a8 CoKK On Litt. 17 b, The ^atmn shall not allege the 
fxplees or taking of the profits in himself. X643 Pkrkins 
Prof. Bk. V. § n34. 148 'llic issue of the donee shall . .allcdge 
the Kxplees in'HU Father. 1775 in Akh. 

£xpleite(n, obs. form of Exploit v. 
E*li^l61lient. Oh. [f. L. explemcnt-um that 
which lill« up, f. explore to fill up : see Expletb 
and -MENT.] That which fills up ; fulfilment. 

>593 NASiiECV/mr’r T. 38a, ‘Fhou wert blinded, & wantedst 
the scncc, in Ve.spa.‘«mn to picke out his |a prophecy’s] ex- 
plumont [ed. x6x3 cxplctcmcni]. 1658-78 in PiiiLi.irs. 

t Ezple'ndency. Oh. rare-', [f. L. /u- out 
+ spletuient-cmy |)r. i;»ple. of splcnderc to shine : 
sec -KNOY.] Hrighlness. Cf. KEarLEKDEXCY. 

1647 f'l- ^toKK Song of Soul II. 111. II. xiv, They h.'ivc close 
tkipt up all hia ( Phrebu-s'i explendency. 

t Ezple'nish, V. Oh. mre-', [f. Ex- 
•f Plenish.] trans. To appca.se, Stitisfy. 

16x3 Siii;i,TON(>/</a*. 1. 111. iv. I^7 He had hi.s Fantasy ever 
explciiishc^d with these nattebs, Enchaiitinetus . . Loves and 
Chaliongc.s. 

t E»le*tei ppl> a. Oh. Also 6 exploat. [ad. 
E. expei-usy pa. pple. of explore : see next.] 
Filled up, completed ; complete, perfect. 

ISM Hildebrand (W. de WM A vj, 'I'he yore ex'plctc, the 
wytlowe. .tycd an huulteralKMite hers4mn»;snccke.ind [etc.]. 
1570 in I .i; viNS Manip. x6o8 Miholf.ton Mad World v. it, 

A very explete iustice ! 

Oh. Also 7 expleat, [f. I.. /’ar- , 
plot- ppT. stem of exp/pre. f. cx- [ sec Ex- pref. • ) 4 /A'/v I 
to fill. In some cxainple.s perh. a var. of Expi.ott.] j 

1. trans. To fill out ; to satiate, satisfy ; to ctim- i 

plete ' a period of time]. ! 

c 1430 Lvjk!. Boihas v. vii, ( 1554) iveB a, Tcxjplete their lu.st | 
Ceri.iine. 1635 Hkywooo Hierarch. 111. 167 'I'he Orent i 
\'eare. ..some hold to be c.vplctcd in 3^1000 Sobirie ; 

1650 Fui.i.kk J'isgah tv. vii. 123 Nothing under an Infinite, ; 
can fixnleat. .the immortall mitule of man. 1657 J’oMr.iKSoN ■ 
Rottods t)i$p. Wax. .niixlcr.Ytely explcies the body. 1 

2. To do fully ; to complete, accomplish. j 

1430 LvriG. Chron. Troy I’rob, Tliis w'urkc t«*.vpletc that ! 

ye nut refuse. 1539 in Fiddes IFotsey u. 17 1 Of .such yc is I 
as W.1S mvtc Kr h.ible to cxplele that act. lOix Hist. I 

(it. Brit. IX. xxi. § 71 lieing of yeeres able to expletc the act. I 

Expletetnont : see Kxpi.kment. ' 

t Exple’tioa. Oh. [ad. L. e.xpleti<m cm, n. of j 
action i. plPre ; sec Kxi’I.ktf. v.] The action of fill- ; 

ing, the st.'itc id being filled to the full ; satisfaction. \ 
1639 (iAui.K Holy Ma*ln, 4?k> F.-vpletion hut increases tlic | 
M.ilady. 1677 HAi.t Prim.Orig. Man. iv. viii. 377 'I’hc cxple- ! 
tion of tlic Faculties of (he .S^nsihle Nature,^ 17x7 Killing- ) 
BKCK Serni. xviii. 374 'J'he Explelion of their Desires. j 

Ezpldtivo (ekspl/liv, ekspl/ tiv), a. and sb. I 
[ad. r. explrtiv-us serving to fill out, f. c.xplPre\ j 
see ExI’LEtk. Cf. Fr. explefif] A. adj. j 
1. Serving to fill out ; introduced merely to j 
occupy s])nce, or to make up a required quantity • 
or number : a. gen. | 

i6st^x in Rlul’nt Glossogr. x666 'I'illotson Rub’ of ' 
Faith I. 8 3 1'hosc expletive lopicks which popish writers. . j 
do gtmcrally make use of to help out a book, 1761 Chimichtli. j 
Rosoiad Ihjf-in.s 1763 I. 16 Expletive Kings, and Queens ; 
without a name, a 1833 Han. Mokf in Leslie it 'laylor Sir j 
y. Reynolds I [, vii. v n/ .SiMree an expletive man or 

woman of the paity. 1874 Knight Ptot. Moxh., Expletivc- 
stoue (Masonry), one used for filling a vacuity. 

b. e.tp. (Jf words and phrases : Serving merely 
to fill out .a sentence, help out a metrical line, etc. 
Also occas. of a mode of expression ; Redundant, 
wordy. 

a X677 Eamrow Wks. (1741) 1. xv. 10 He useth them [oaths] 
as expletive phr.\si;.s. .to plump his .speech, a 1771 K. Woi.u) 
Genius of Homer (1775) 288 Hoincr’s particles were [not] 
altogether condemned to thi.s mere expletive duty. XTyp^Sx 
Johnson A. /*., .Addison Wks. IIL 89 The line.s, which 
there is little tempt.ation to load with expletive epithets. 
1804 Soi'TiiKV in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor L 494 ‘ The 
Key niy loose, powerless fingers forsook a lame and ex- 
pletive way of saying ‘ I dropt the key Sayck Gw/- 

par. Phitol. i. 29 The influence of Emphasis will.. show 
il.self. .in (he intriKluction of expletive ones [sounds]. 

1i 0 . Honce-usc. Given to using expletives. 

1857 Mavnf. Rkid in Chamb. Jml. VII. 329 The old 
trapner had i^rown expletive. 

t2. Having the attribute of supplying a defi- 
ciency. Obs. 

x8x6 Kkatinck Tra^t. I. 38 Reyinond.. supplies this defi- 
ciency : but he is not .sufficiently expletive in regard to this 
eastern part of the chain. 

3 . Tending or seeking to supply a loss; com- 
pensative. rare. (Cf. quot. 1853 s.v. ExrLKTOKV.) 

1838 9 Halla.m Hist. Lit. III. iv. iii. | 1x7. 202 Punish- 
ment . . IS not a part of uttrilmtive, and hardly of bxpletive 
justice. I 


B,sb. 

1. An expletive word or phrase, one used for 
filling up a sentence, eking out a metrical line, etc. 
without adding anything to the sense. 

x6x3 Bhinsley Lud. Lit. viii. (1G27) 97 As also Conjunc- 
tions, Copulatives [etc.], .so expktiveK, and certaino others. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. tv. jlfi. x8 Words tiiat are mere 
Expletives, not adding any thing to the Sense. 1779-81 
J0UN.SUN L. P., Pope Wks. J V. 136 Expletives he very early 
ejected from his verses. x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 
185 Must insignificant particles be consecrated into elegant 
expletives? 1838 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. Jll. v. in. fi 71.277 
Articles and expletivc.s. .are. .employed for the sake of toe 
metre, not of the sense. 

b. Often applied to a profane oath or other 
meaningless exclamation. 

x8x5 Scott Guy M. xxviii, Retaining only such of their 
expletives as are least oOcnsive. 1840 Dariiam IngoL Leg., 
.spectre of Tapp.y 'J'om . . replied . . with an expletive. 2891 
£. Pkacock N. Brenton 1 . 63 ‘Confound him I' or some 
stronger expletive exploded from the Eurl's lips. 

2. An ‘ expletive * person or thing ; one that 
meiely serves to fill up sjmcc. 

1688 k. L’Estrangk Brief Hist. TVWr 11 . dpThi-s Article 
[of an Impeachment) i.s an Expletive; and Signifies just 
nothing. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks 1757 IV. xxo Was 
man made only to flutter, sing, and expire? A mere ex- 
pletive in the mighty work . .of the Almighty ? 1773 Gmaves 
Spir. (JuiA-ote\x. xv. (1783)11!. 52 A gooseberry tart ; with 
, other ornuineutal expletives of the same kind. 1873 O. W. 

I Holmks Poet Breukf.'t. i. 9 He is a .sort of expletive at 
the t.ahle, .serving to stop gaps. 

b. Something that supplies deficiencies ; a sup- 
plement. rare. 

1879 Sir G. G. Scoxt Lect. Archit. I. 207 They may. . be 
stuoierl [in Italy], .us an aid and expletive to what wc learn 
I elsewhere. 

I Hence Sxtplatively oilv.y in an expletive m.anner, 

I with redundancy of cxpres.sion. Ezpletivenosgy 
the quality of being expletive. 

1607 Hifron Defence I. i6cj 'I’o be put in cxpleiiucly and 
by way of ftxplicjition. x8fo J. Yol'NO J'rov. Reason 171 
J.oosely, cxpictivciy, rhetorically, we speak of the liiriiiite 
Life. 1730 6 Bailkv ifoliu), Expletivencss, expletive or 
filling up ijuality. 

Ezpletory (e-ksplHori), a. [as if ad. L. type 
*explPtbrUtSy t. exphre : sec Expletk v.] Serving 
to fill up ; - Exi'lktivk A. 

1679 Burn FT Hist. Ref. I. in. 243 An cxplctory word. 
*797 BHt, Critic Feb. 171 Dr. Garden is so fond of this ex- 
pleiory embrlli.shmcnt. 2833 Lamu Elia (i86u) 31 With the 
e-xpletory yell, ’.ind I will, too.’ 1853 WHKWKLLtr. Groiius 
de pure Belli et Pads 11 . 11. § 3 In punishment tlie justice 
which is exercised is cxplelory justice ( L.justitia e.tpieMx}. 

XSzplioabla (e'ksjdikab’l}, a. [ad. E. explica- 
hilis, f. explicare to Explicate.] That may be 
explicatetl or explained ; that admits of being 
cleared of difficulty, or of being accounted for. 

2556 J. Hkvwooi) spider F. Ixiv. 82 All parts of best 
wit h.'id bene vnahle To CiUch, kepc, and make, thneonnt 
explical)Ic. 1578 Banisiek Hist. Man vni. loa How thi; 
sight is in.'ide . . is not with fa/.tliiie explicable. 2634 Fisher 
in F. Whiieyi’t/f)’ Fisher Ayti 'J'liis Text being thusclccrcly 
cxi»li(::iblc. 2660 Boyle Niw Exp. Phys. Meih,\. (1682) 
X2 ’rh.it notion by which it seems likely that most if not all 
of them [cxperiinents] will prove explicable. 1783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs. India W'ks. XL 300 It is not explicable., 
why the Nabob.. could not have e<iually given them [bill.s] 
in disch.Trgc of the debt. W. 'J'AYLOk ill Ann. Rev. 

11. 229 ’Fhc word (x)uitig or king, and the won! 'f.-vseio, 
purse or scrip, arc as expluMble in (lulliic us in WcLsh. 
1877 t^WKN in Wellesley's Disp. p. xxxi, His apparently 
harsh cunducl. .is. .mainly e.\’plicalilc on this ground, 
t b. Gf an equation : Solvable. Obs. 

E. Hallkv Roots Ef/nat. in A/isc. Cur. (1708) II. 84 
The Equation proposed, is not explicable by any other Root. 

II dice S’zplicabloneM, the quality of being 
cxplic.able. 

2737 in Bailey voL II ; and in mod. Diels, 
t Zlzplicat6 (e‘ks)dikrit), ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
exptiedt-nsy p.i.pple. ofexplirdre : sec ICxplicate z;.] 
a. Unfolded, expanded, b. Unfolded in words, 
fully stated ; esp. of a syllogism, c. Made clear ; 
plain, intelligible. 

_ a. iMx Lovei.l Hist. . 4 mm. If Min. Inlrod., ’I'he intestine 
in some is .sm.'dl . . The appendices arc explicate. 

b. 2533 Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. luf. II. 169 When 
our cause was proponed to your holines:., when it was ex- 
plicate .and declared afore the same. 1605 A. W'orroN 
Anno. Pop. Articles 4 A simple syllugi.sme is either con- 
tract or explicate. Ibid. 5 In an ex]>lica(e syllogisme the 
proposition is gencrail. x6a8 T. Spencer l.ogick 270 A suf- 
ficient reason why we should call a Syllogisme e^Iicate : 
for thereby it is vnfolded to tiie full. 1^8 N. E.stwick 
I'reat. Holy Ghost 53 'J’he Proposition . . is unwarrantable 
in the second explicate, or first figure. 

O. 2847 ^ER. 'rAVLOR Lib. Proph. i. 7 Whatsoever is ex- 
pressed . . IS made articulate and explicate. x666 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 1. ix. 33 How explicate is the Solution of this 

S cat Question. 269^ R. F erguson Vhw Eedes. 61 Thought 
cm hardly either vindicable or explicate without it. 

Hence f B’zplloataly = Explicitly i. 

/1 2617 Bavnr Di^.TryalKstsii) 10 People, who though 
expiicately they did 1^ oelccve in Christ, yet had in them 
the faith of the Mf'tisiah. 

Explicate (e’ksplik<?it), v, [f. L. explicdt^ ppl. 

stem of explicd-rty f. <?Ar-*ont plicare to fold, Ply.] 
fl, trans. To unfold, unroll; to smooth out 
(wrinkles); to ouen out (what is wrapped up); 
to expand (buds, leaves^ etc.). Qh^ 
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EXPLICITLY. 


i6m Bp. Kimo Sfrm. 8 When he intendeth his business to 
pur|JO.se, then hee standeth vpon his feet, expHcateth and 
displaycth hi.s Isrnbes. 1846 Sir T. Drown i- Pseud, Ep, 
11. vi. § 4. M The Rose of Jericho will, .explicate its flowers 
contracted. 1651 Bkokcl Li/e Erasmus in FnUeds Abel 
Kediv, 69 A gold King, which explicated, became an exact 
celestiall .spheie. x66o Sh^irkock Vegetables 37 The leaves 
. .explicate themselves. 1710 ' 1 '. 1 ''ui.leh Pharm. Extemp. 
193 It [the (Dystcr]. .explicates Corrugations of the Fibres. 
X7xa ni.ACKMoKic Creation 66 They explicate the leaves. 
/ig.^ /SSS Latimkh xst Serm. he/ Cvuvoc, Wks. i. 3a If 
ye diligently roll them in your minds, and after explic.'itc 
and open them, a x6sa J. aMirii Sel. Disc. v. 140 Our love 
is wont to explicate and unfold its affection. 

f b. 'To spread out, expand in area or volume. 
1578 Bakister Hist, Man viii. 103 I'hc Muscles . . r.xpli* 
catyng their owne subslaunce, do constitute a tendinous 
Menibran. x666 G. Harvkv Morb, AhrI. iv. 31 The Wood 
being thu.s expanded and explicated into a turgency. 
t c. To spread out lo view, display. Oh, 

X647 H. More Poems From her centre Her pregnant 
inintf she fthe .■soul] fairly explicates In acUiuU forms. 167B 
Wani.kv IVond. Lit. IVorld iii. xliv. § 30. ^97/2 There the 
Zodinck did explicate its Signs. 

1 2 . a. To disentangle, unravel ; (cf. 6). b. 
To disentangle, extricate froMt oul of difficulties. 

a. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stow xiii. (16S5) 124 
Apter to beget than to explicate diHjcnltics. rti7X3 Kil- 
wcH)U Aufflbifli’. Supp. (17x4) 43^, I might cite a great deal 
more, to cxjilicatc this Controversic. 

b. x6x4 kaijcioh Hist. IVorld II. v. v. § 6. 582 Hee did 
neucr meet with any difTicultie, whence hee could not ex- 
plicate himselfe. x668 Cl,\renoon Vind. Tracts 11727) 53 
No way to explicate the kingdom out of those intricacies. 

3 . 'Po develoj), bring out what is implicitly con- 
tained in (a notion, principle, proposition). 

x6s8 T. Si'KNCER Logick 260 A simple Syllogi.sme hath the 
ij.iris conlractt'd, or expUatted. a 17x6 Soc rii Serm, (1717) 
Vl. 427 To explicate and draw forth this General into the 
Ncver.al Particulars wrapt up and included in it. 1837 8 
Sir W. Hamilton Lo^^ic xix. (i866) I, 383, 1 do not thiiik it 
necessary to explicate these two reasonings. 1864 Howen 
f.ogh' iii. 48 Hy logicians gcncr.ally. .this principle Ims been 
exuticaled into three geiiornl Axioms. 

4 . 'I'o unfold in word.s ; to give a detailed ac- 
count of. Sometimes with indirect question as ohj. 
Now rare ; ^ Kxplain 3 a. 

X531 P'l.YOT (/Vtl I. XV, I name him a gr.nmaricn . . that 
cun e.xpouiide good auloui's e.\plicating the figures as well 
of sentences a.s wordcs. 1553 I’oi.E in Str)'pc Cranmer 11. 
173 Ye have explicated how the whole matter . . may he 
concludwl. 1657 'I’oMi-iNso.N Renotis IMsb. 145 Wc might 
diluddly explicate the. .composition ofmcdic.nment.s, a 173A 
North Exam. lit. vii, § 52 11740) 'I’hc Teiin.sgood and 
b.vl . . Iwing beforehand well ♦•xplicaled to the People, 
Crayons /ropn Commons In disninl doleful ploratory 
strain He explicates the amount of toss and gain. ^ ^(1834 
L.AMO Misc. IVh. (1871) 504 An unfairness . . which this 
would not be quite the proper place for explicating. 

absol. 1596 r^At.RYMPLE tr. Lestids Hht. Scot. (1885) 8 
Dot will cxplicat inair at large. x6$x 3 Jkk. Taylor Sn^m. 
for Vcarl (1S50) 17 .‘Vs Christ related, and His Apu.stles 
recorded and exulicatcd. 

1 6 . 'I’o disclose the cause or origin of (a pheno- 
menon) ; to account for. Oh, ; Explain v. 5. 

1603 Timme Quersif. 1. vii. 29 'Po explicate the sowernes 
of the viucagar. x66o Ho\r.K .\’tno Exp. Pbys. Altr/i. i. 
(16821 13 There is yet nnolher way to exyilicale the .Spring 
(if the Air. 17*9 Duilek Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 10 
Perceptions . . which . . it may not be very c.asy at first view 
to explicate. 

0 . To make clear the meaning of (anything) ; to 
remove difficulties or obscurities from ; to clear 
up, explain. Now rare ; ^ Explain ?». 3 b. 

i6ax 6a Heyi.tn Cosmogr, Introd. (1674) i8/i Geography 
wc will first define .. And after explicate such terms .. as 
arc not ohviou.s. 1650 S. Clakkf. Reel. Hist, 1. ii6«j4> 45 
He was wondroiw quick to explicate obscure passages. 
1693 Dryokn yuvenal Ded. liii, The last Verse of his l.-ist 
Sal ire . . is not yet .sufficiently explicated. 18x4 W. Van M ti.* 
IJEKT Ramp/on Lcct, iii. (cd. 2) 82 Vain al(«^injirs to expli- 
cate points which . . must ever rcin.Tin enveloped in . . my.Nlery. 
1865 IJiJSHNiar. Vicar. Sacr. iv. i. (1868)450 Tenn.s by which 
theyrihc lu.stral figuresl must be explicated. 

fb. re/l. To c.xplain oneself; lo make clear 
one’s meaning. Oh. 

1363 Nowkl .\crm. he/ Queen (1853) 225 To explicate 
inyseTf, I say, etc. X63X Br. IIai.l Retn. IVks. (lOtki) 203 
The Church of Knglnnd having (ilainly explicated lierself. 
1638 F icATLY Transub. 253 Once more explu atc your sclfe. 
+ 0. inlr. ' 1 0 enter into explanations. Oh. rare, 
1781 Mad, D’Akhi.ay Diary A Lett. II. 77 We explicated 
about the letters and the co.'ich and .so forth. 

lienee S'xplioated ppL unfolded, expanded ; 
explained. S'xplloating vbl, sb., the action of 
the verb Explicate, B xplioating ///. that 
unfolds; in quot. tnlr, for rejl. expansive, 

1884 Fairhairn in Contemp, Rev. Mar. 36a A religion al- 
w.ays is as its deity is. .as it were the explicated idea of Him. 
1531 F.lyot Coxr . T. xiii, To him belongeth the explicating 
or unfoldinge of sentence. x69a Ray IJissol. IVorld 111. v. 
(173a) 376 For the better explicating of Natural 'J'hings. 
x6z6 Bi-al'M. 8i Fl. Paith/ul Friends iv. i, Surectise a while 
this explicating joy. 

XSnlioatioil (eksplikv < -Jan), [a. F. explication, 
ad. £. explicdiidfhcm, n. of t*%tion f. ex/licare : 
see Explicate v.] The action of Explicating, 
tl» The action or process of unfolding flowers, 
leaves, etc.\ * 

16^ Sir T. Browne Card.Cj'rus II. 514 In the flowers 
of Sycamore . . before explication. x66o Siiarrock VegeL 
ahles 24 The moones l>eing in the full at the first explication 
of the two dissimilar leaves. * 


2 . The process of developing or bringing out 
whnt is implicitly contained in a notion, proposi- 
tion, principle, etc. ; the result of this process. 

16^ tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos, (1839) 70 Definitions, .are 
nothing hut the explication of our .simple conceptions. 
1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. la A de- 
clapTtion i.s called an Explication, when the predicate or 
defining nieiiiber indeterminately evolves only some of the 
characters belonging to the .subject. 1864 IIowkn Lo^^ic 
iii. 4S 'I'hc ground of this explication m.'iy he thus set forth. 

3 . The action or process of stating or describing 
in detail ; a detailed statement or description. 

Roy Sat.^ Of wholy Roode.s there is M)r.hc a sight 
I'hnt bitwenc this and mydnyi^ht 1 coulde lUTt make expli- 
cation. Fkaunce Lawiers Lig. Ded., The more 

orderly explication of the Lawe. 1660 .Siiarrock Vej^etab/cs 
51 F.xpliration of the manner of propagation by stems cut oiT 
from the Mother-plant. 1674 tr. Schejfer's Laplatidu i Olans 
M Agnus in the explication of his map of Scaiul inavia. 1674 
Grew Anat. Plants in. 11. (1682) 123 The Kxplicalion there- 
fore of all those Parlictilars . . will lie niy present Task. 
1739 Johnson Idler No. 70 F 4 Diffusion and explication 
are nccessiiry to the instruction of those who . . can only 
l«;am what is expressly (aught. 

1 4 . The action or proco-ss of unfolding the cause 
or origin of a phenomenon ; a statement made for 
this purpose. Oh. 

1693 Bi-ntiky Hoyle t.eet. 226 Those common attempts 
toward the explication of gr.'ivity.^ 1717 J. Kfii.l Aftim. 
(Eton. I’rcf. i 17381 24 The Fxplicatiotts of Aniin.Tl 
(Kconomy are equ.Tlly certain ..with the Propositions of 
Geometry. 175a Hume Ess. \ Treat. (1777) 11 . 114 No 
other explication can be given of this operation. 1764 Ri;id 
Iti(/uiry 1 . i. § 2. (19 An explication .. of the various phu;- 
nomcna of huinun nature. 

6. The action or process of removing diificuUy 
or obscurity from, or making clear the meaning 
of (a word, statement, symbol, etc.). Also, that 
which effects this; an explanation, interpretation. 

1318-9 (^^.Tr.l Ifk. Com. Prayer, 0 /Hces ‘yj Ccriaync notes 
for* the more playne cxplicacion .. of lhiiige.s. 1578 Tim.vi: 
Calvin on (ien. 43 The .second word was :tdded insle.'td of 
an explication. 1631 C. Cahtwhic.ht Ceif. Re/ig, 1. 23s 
Now take any of ail these fouie Explications of the Apo-stles 
words. x66o Bakkow Euclid Introd., The explication of 
(he Signs or Characters. 1709 Swift Merlh/s Proph., I 
have not forced the W'ords by my explication into any other 
•sense. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 90 1^ 13 A lR*ller explica- 
tion of a controverted line, c 1760 Inruo s in Times 18 Apr. 
11884! 4/a Ten plates of Anglo-Saxon coins with c.\ plications. 
x8|8'9 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. 11 . ii. in. § 20. 419 Such expli- 
catioii of contrarieties as might make them appear less in- 
coinpalihle with outward unity. ^ 187a Black Adv. Phaeton 
xix. 274 A mystery Ijcyond explication. 

t b. An exjiositioii ; a jiaraphrase. Ohs, 

1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Li/e /.w/Acri 1867) 1 . 59 In the 
year 1544, th i7‘‘'o{ November, he finished his explication 
of Genesis, a 1789 Buhnky IHst, Mus. (ed. a> 1 1 , iv. 252 
Two chori.sters sung the explication or {Kiruphrase. 

t 6. K.xplanation 3. 

1707 C'oi.MFU Kefl. Ridic. 70 If the Person they are ad- 
dress’d to is alfronted, and demands an F.x|ili(;H(ion. 1745 
Fortunate Orphan 128 He told him, he desir'd to have an 
I’^ilication with him. 

Sxplicativo (e'ksp1ik^uiv\ a. and sh. [nd. i.. 
e.xpUidtlv-tts, f. cxpliidrc : see Exi’LICAtk 7a] 

A, ad;. 

1 1 . Tending lo unfold, or to unfold itself ; cx- 
p.Tnsivc. In quot^f^ Ohs, 

16*7-77 Ffltiiam Resolves i. xxiv. 43 How' contrary it is 
to Cliribtianity, and the Nature of explicative Love. 

2. a. Having the lunction of ex])lnining; cx- 
jilanatorv, interpretative. + Of a ]K;rsi)n : Explicit, 
affording explanation, b. /<y,vV. Of a jirotio- 
sititn or judgement : That merely ex[dains what 
is implied in the subject E ssential, i-o. Cram. 
(sec quot, 1 82.0. 

1649 Jkr. Taylor (Jf. F remp, 11. ix. 123 Here is for]>iddcn 
. . an anger with dclilicratiun, and pur^iuse of revenge, this 
lieing explicative and addition.all to the precept forbidding 
murder. 17*5 Waits Loyic if. ii. § .5 'I'hc term, .is c:t lied 
cxplic.'itive ; for it only explains the subject. 1737 Herald 
(1738) 1. No. 4. 62, 1 shall be particularly explicative in the 
course of these publi(;:iti()n.s. 18*4 I.. Mdrkav Eny. Cram. 
(cd. 5) I. 216 An explorative sentence is, when a thing is 
s.Tiil to be or not to be .. in a dircf l manner. 185a Sir 

W. Hamii.’ion Discuss. 273 In Mathematics the wliolc 
Science . . is only the evolniion of a potential knowledge 
into an actual, and its pnxredure is thus merely explii..Ttivc. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant ii. i. 207 'I'he new jurlgmcntH 
. . are all expliciitivc or analytic. 1878 Bayne Purit, R^. 

X. -39;! These are fur Mr. Carlyle, the vital, the explicative 
facts in Ooin well's career and character. 

B. sb. An explicative term. 

*773 Adair Amer. Ind. 77 By the first name [j*reen ear of 
cornl, the Indians, .os an explicative, term I heir passover. 
1864 llowEN Logic v. T44 With regard to Explicatives. 
Hence S*zpllcatlvely adv., in an explanatory 
manner. 

*775 \\iK\^Amer. Ind. 2a They often c.t 11 the lilcak north- 
wind, c*plicalive1y, very evil, and accursed. 

t E*zplicator. Oh. rare. Also 7 explicater. 
[a. L. cxplieCitor, f. expliedrt ; see Explicate v,"] 
An expounder, explainer. 

*(^7 Hale Prim.Orig Man. 1. i. 10 The Supfiosliion of 
Kpicunis, and his Explicaior, Lucretius. *697 J. Sfrcjk.ant 
Solid Philos, 36 The Explicatent of Ideas by Resemblances 
must be forced. 

Enlicatonr (e-ksplikatori), a. [f. L. type 

*e,vp!tcdtdrius, I. explicaior'. see prcc. and -oiiY.] 
Having the function of explaining. Const, of. 


.i 6 a 5 ITs-shrr Answ. yesuit 304 The like explicatorit repe- 
tition is noted, .to haue liecn vsrd by the IVophef. a *677 
Barrow Serm. I. xxv, 'riK>se cwmiRclical cooiiiiands, e.\- 
plicatory of this law. *716 T. Vincent (////*■), E.\plicatory 
Catechism, or an Explanation of the Assentbly'.s Shorter 
Catechism. *870 Dihraei 1 Lothair Kxi. 377 Making every 
allowance, .for explicatory cirrum-ianies*. *889 Spectator 
'0 Nov., They were compel Urd to wail for the correspotident.s* 
full and expliuulury accounts. 


t E'zplicatnre. Ohs. rarer b [f. explk&F ppl. 
stem of e.xpHenre (see Explicate) + -ckk.] ? The 
action of unfolding or displaying. 

XS9S R. T). Hypntrotomaehia 85 b, Which stones liable 
dianiond.sj were wonderfully cut of a C.-Haglyi.ihic cxpJi- 
cnlure. 


II E-xplioit. Oh, [a ined. 1 .. word, used by 
scribes 111 indicating the end of a book, or of one 
of the separate pieces contained in a MS. It was 
regarded as a vb. in 3rd ptrs. sing., 'Here ends' 
(such a book, piece, etc.), the lonn expUciunt 
being used ns pi. It .veems, however, lo have been 
originally an nblircviation of c.\pluitns jm. p]ile., 
Yakxplicilus est liber, lit. Mlie book is unrolled’ ; 
cf. quot. 9.19.] 

1/14*0 Hieronymus A’/, xxviii.iv, .Solenmscomjilctis opus- 
culis . . inliTponcrc Explicit ant Fclicilcr ;ml aliquiil i .iiiis 
modi. j)49in\'cj)cz Chron. Ord. S. Hcncdit ii 1 . 92 1 i.iu Cange*’ 
KxplicitMS est Uher iste k Notario Sdia.-aiano Diacono, 110- 
tum pciTcctionis diern 4. Kalend. Fclunarii a.iii- (;87, | < 1*50 
Gen. 4* F.x, (end), F.xplidt liber ExikUis. r 1174 Cmai c fr 
7 V/»j 7 «jr (dull, Explicit liher Tri'ili et CriseiiU?. <1450 60 
ill Halees Rk. (1B68) 331 Ivxpliciiint Statiiia Fnniilii’ hniu* 
Mein(.*rie. 1485 Caxton Chas, Ct. (cmB, F.xplitil per Wil- 
liam Caxion. 15. . Piers of FuUham 2H7 in Ihi/I. A'. P. P. 
II. 12 Explysyih peers of fiitham. *593 ( 1 . M. Ccntlcman s 
Acad, 54 F.Rolicit prinia pars. (*663-76 Hvi.i.mi.\«, /v r. 
///r/A’. T-niled or finished. *866 Kinosley Ilcrciv, II. 4^:2 
Explicit. J 

D. mme-use as sh. ; "I'lie ‘finis,’ shulting up. 
a *638 Clevti AND Poems, Ayst. Sleep 11 Sleep. . Rciusons 
AssaRsinc, Fanclv’i Bail; The SenAc..s Curfew,. Joys Fx- 
]>licite, unfiithoin'd Gulf of time. 

t Expli'oit, V. Ohs, [f. L. explii iP ])pl. stem 
of expTiedre lo unfold : see b^xri-iCATi:.] intr. 
Of a leaf; To unfold, open oul. 

*6<7 Tomlinson Renous Disp. O50 Leaves of red Roses 
[lerk-clly cxolicitcd. 

Explicit (eksjili’sit), a. Al.so 7 explicito. 
[a. J'r. cxpliak, ad. \.,e,xpliti/'Us, pa. pjilc. oi ea- 
pit fare to unfold: see Explicate.] 
fl. Of the brow; Free from folds or wrinkles; 
smooth. Of a plot: Free from intricacies ; simple. 

*67* Mil. ION Samson Introd., That eoiniiiniily callcil th«r 
plot, whether intricate or explicit. *697 Evm.yn Smuism. 
IX. 296 'l‘he chearful F'orchead is Explicit and siiioodi. 

2 . Of knowledge, a notion, etc.; Devdojiid in 
detail ; hence, clear, definite. E.vplkit faiih, belief 
(Theoi. ,: the acceptance ofa doctrine with distinct 
apprehension of all that is logically involvetl in it; 
opposed to implicil fat I it. 

1651 Bax I KK //;/ Rapt. 110 Every nmn is bound to have 
a pcrsoiiall e.xplicite Faith of liih own. *656 Buamiiai 1. 
Replic. ii. 85 'J'nc e.xpliritc hcliefe of ihi ni is no neer 'aiy 
jvirt of Chnstiiin communion. 1600 Lockk Hum. I'nd. 1. 
li. 116951 II The Undcr.Ri.andiiig hath an iiiipluit Kimim- 
ledge of these JVincmIcs, hut not an explicit, before ihi't 
fir.st hearing, a 1716 South .SViv/l (J.t, How impoRsihle ii is 
for Us to have a cit ar and explicit notion of that wliii li is 
infinite. *B8o Lrni.HDAi.K Plain Reas. xxv. 73 Jiiiplicit 
belief in the Pojx: is not Miflicicnt; that must be explicit _ 

3 . Of declarations, indication.s, ulU raiicts: l)is 
tinctly exjiressiiig all that is meant ; leavint; no- 
thing merely implied or suggc.sted ; express. 

*6*3 K. C. Table Alph. (ed. 31, Explidte, rnatlf. ni.-uiirt • 1, 
vnfolded. 164. Mn.iiiN Argt. lOnc. Militia v6 An (»aih 
ought lo be expllcite, 1 mean, witliont iinplit aiii.-ns m 
elceiera's. 1654 Cromwi.i.l Sp. 12 .Sept., Tline whs an 
explicit consent and an implicit consent. 17*6 lii-. I'oi', 
Hist, Devil 1. v. ii8.|oi 66 What their [the .'ingrls’l sin was 
is not explieit. *769 Roni.KTSON Chas. / ', HI. \ 11. L:*. Tlie 
Landgrave, .wrote lo Graiivelle. .liegging an exidu it det la- 
ration of wli.-u they had to fear or hope, *789 IJi nmiam 
Prim . Lcghl. xi. § 42 If a poor man who is rr;uly to die 
w'ilh hunger steal u lo.'if of lin-.id, it is a Ies.s i..\i>li<'ii suDi 
depravity th;in [etc.]. 1B36 Fudi'dk Hist, Eut^. 'jUs'.) N- 

vii. 201 l’romis«:s more explicit hud been held oul lo him of 
forgiveness. 

4 . Hence of ijcrsons, tbeir qualities, etc.; Si'cak- 
ing out fully all that is tiu ant; definite and unre- 
served in expression ; outspoken. 

*7*6 BeTLKR Serm, vii. 134 liow rxplicit ih«.*y .arc wiili 
themsi’lves, is another Question. 1756 I’on I htnog. It ks. 
(179C1) II. 10 'J'o express myself in .as pl.di), e.xiilji it and in- 
telligible manner as 1 am able. 1770 junius Lett, xx.xvi, 
172 The explicit firmness .and decision of a king. ^*"59 
Macait-ay Rioy. 11867' 180 No man who is at the head of 
affairs .always wishes to be explicit. 

Explicitly (ekspli-siin,), adv. [f. as prcc, + 
-LY^i.J In an exidicit manner. 

1 . As a matter of ‘exj.dicit’ knowledge, belief, 
or statement ; expressly and not inorely by impli- 
cjition. Op])Osed to implicilly* Now only (cxc. 
Theol.) with reference to statements, in which use 


it appro.aclies sense 2. 

a 1638 Mi.dk Wks. IV. Ixxvii. 863 That the Roman Church 
. .errcih not in . .Fundamentalibus Fidei Articulis^htcHmf: 
explicitcly they profess them, howsoever .. implicitcly and 
by con^-ctiiicnt tncy Niibxt ri i 65 i Hohijes Costt. g 

Soc. xiv. § 8. 217 Every civill Law hath a penalty annexed 
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to it, either explicitly or implicitly, stor BaRKB ^ 4 //. 

Wk». !• 51 1 He explicitly limito 6 i« ideas of resistance. 
t$3fS Manning //. CrAat/ xvL 437 Faith believes the 

whole revelation of God explicitly so far as it knows it ; im- 
plicitly so fur as it is not known as yet. X879 CasselTs 
Techu. EUm, I. Ptissaj^cs of various dates speak ex- 
plicitly of the use of the compass for land purposes. 

2 . Ill a deiluitc and unambiguous manner; un- 
c«.|uivocaUy. 

i7Sd Bp. Ix)wtii Lei. to H/. Wairhurfont lao, I thought it 
incumbent uuon me to tell you explicitly, .that I was not to 
be frightened. 1797 Mas. KAUCLiKKtt IttUion iii, S{>cak ex- 
plicitly and to the oolnt. 1841 Mi all Nohcoh/. I. i We .. 
avow most explicitly that [etc.]. 

3 . With detailed exposition. 

17x9 lIuTi.KH JiVrw. Wks. 1S74 11 . 34 This part of the office 
of conscience is beyond iny present design explicitly to con- 
siilcr. 1875 JowKTT Pit! to (cd. 2) V. 195 Will you tell me a 
little mure explicitly wlmt [etc.JY 

ExplicitneSB (eksp1i'sitnos\ [f. as prec. + 
-N£88.] The quality of being explicit; distinct- 
ness of statement or (formerly) of apprehension; 
freedom from ambiguity or obscurity of meaning ; 
out-spikenness. 

•fi47.lEK- Taylor Lit. FroJ>h. xii. 187 Whose judgement 
(of speculative doctrine) is . . with Icsnc curiosity .ind cxpli- 
cilene>se declared in Scripture, a 1716 South Seem. (17.17) 

IV, vli. 284 ‘I'he knowledge of this article . . was by no means 
receivixl with, .explicitness in the ancient Jewish Church. 
1748 Kicharoson Ciarissit 1 tSi i ) T. xxxii. 236 An explicitness 
that cau udmit of no mistake. 1826 Dlsnakli I 'iv. Cny iv. 
iv, ICxplicitness is nut the language of sui;h as l am. 1873 
Kaklk Phihi, Eng. Tongue § 581 I'hat explicitness of 
syntax. 

tSxpli*ke, 7 A Oh. rar£~\ [ad. V . explitpue-r 
to explain, ad. explkiin \ see Kxplic.\tk.J tram. 
To unfold in words ; to narrate at length. 

t49X Caxton Vitos Pair. (W. dc W. 14051 1. IVol. i ;»/ r 
The fernente charytccof the freres. .h.'mcoftctymesrciiuyred 

V. S to. .explyke tlie lyucs of holy Hereinyics. 

Explodable ((-'kspli>u'dab'l', tz. [f. Kxplodkz*. 

■f Th.it may be exploded. 

1871 L u Fanu Pen. MaUyry lix. 34 1 .As 1 have seen people 
at a chemical lecture eye the expludabtc compounds on the 
piufe.ssor's table. 

Explods fcksph'Mir', V, [ad. I., c.xplodPre^ e.x- 
ptauiicre to ilrive out by clapping, hiss (a pliyer' 
off the stage, f, ex- m\ plaudere to clap: cf. j 
An‘bAt;i», IT audit. Cotgr. 1611 has IT exploder 
in .«ense r. 

With the non- bat. senses 4-6 cf. Lite I,. displOtihv (see 
uscil of the bursting of u bl.idd'^r. .Senses 5 and 
6, now lliu pr.:v,ii ling .senses, arc not recogiii/cd by john.son.J 
fl. tram. To clap and hoot (a player, jday, 
etc.) off the stage ; hence gen. to drive away with 
< xpre.Sf;ion.<i of disapprobation ; to cry down ; to 
bani-sli ignominiously. Also /%». Const . otU 
of and with double obj. Oh. 

1621 liUK iuN Anat.ilieL 1 hanocr. to Rdr, (1651) 19 Vert tie 
and Wi.sdom. . were l.ivsed out, .ind exploded by tbecoiiimon 
pt^oi'le. 1663 (^iwi.KY Venes iV Pr-s. ( 1669) ^9 Why liiey did 
m.'l hiss, and explode him olT the Stage, 1670 Moral .State 
Etig. 12 Religion is .1 thln;^ they cxpKxlc conversation. 1749 
Fikmhnc; Tom Jones vi. In the phayhouse. .when he dot It 
wron^t, no critic is so apt to hi><s and explode him. a 1789 
r.uiVLR AtheiMui xxx. 94 Of justice .and religion.. He 
[F.nochl sp.ikij explmicd. *8*3 T.a.mb Elia, Art(f, Con/nt^ 
Wks. 403 Congicvc and F.iriiuliar show their hc.id.s once in 
seven ye.-irs only, to lie exphxicd and put down. 1x849 W. 
Fn zGi' VAi.n tr. IVkitaker's /V'/w/. 21 W'bo would not cry 
out against and explode the patrons of Cerlntlius.] 
t b. To mocK at, deride. Oh. rare. 

1618 Chapman tlesnnl it. 570 When thou hast once begun 
to build a house, LtMv't not unfinish’d, lest the. .Ill-spoken 
crow . . from her bough thy means outgone explode, 

f c. Of a thing: To cause to be hooted (oiT the 
stngu). ttonee-use, 

1768 Tuckkr A/. Ml/. (1852) I. 335 The absurdity. .was 
so gl.iring, that it has quite exploded that notion otf ihu stage. 

2 . To reject with scorn (an oi)ini()n, proposal, 
custom). Also in weaker sense : To reject, dis- 
card. Oh. exc. in passive, which is still occas. 
uscil with the sense: To be disii.scd, to be rejected 
as ob.solcle (cf. 3'). 

1538 I.Ki.ANo ///«. V. 56 Wheti Gian is set with a w'unlc 
ijr.'tceding G is exploded. 1609 lUcdN Case 0/ Post-naii 
Wks. j8'33 IV. 343 But the court ««/» 7'/»iv exploded this 
reason, and said (etc.l. 1696 Tkvon Alise. xliv. 99 Not that 
I wholly Explode .\sirolo?y ; I believe there i.4 something 
in it. 17M l.AHKi.YK. .Short Ace. Piers IVestm. Bridge 4'i 
This Method of building., h.nving been exploded by the 
Hun. Ikard as insiiffn ictit. X790 lb: wick Quadm/^eds (1807) 

53 This breed is now nearly exploded, being considered 
. .as unprofitubfe, x8aa Imlson Sc. tfr Art f. 132 Ihc-se 
effects, .were formerly attributed to suction ; a word which 
ought to lie exploded. 1850 TIaubknv Atom. Th. iii. (ed. 2) 

04 As new views came into vogue, or old errors iM^carne ex- 
ploded. x86i Elsik G akkkit in Cd. IVords 410’rhe old airs 
. - art- exploded for Italian bravuras. 

3 . j'l) cause to be rejected; to bring into disre- 
pivte ; to expose the hollowness of; to discredit ; 
t to bring into disuse. 

•Now often .associated with sense (5; hence it tends to be 
restricted to cases in which the fig. use of that sense would 
be .ipplirablc. ’• ' 

« 1635 N AC NToN J^agm. Peg. (Arb.) 43 I’he Priests forged j 
I.elter..wa.s soon after explixlcd by the Priests own confes- j 
sion. 17^ .Mem. Ci. Psaiman.tfiar 203, I was farther hired j 
to explode their d<jclrine of prcdcsthialiriM. 1762-71 H. I 
Wali'ole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. ayfiC)!!!. 173'! hefamous 1 
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crown-piece, .did not explode the others. 1808 Afed. yml. 
XIX. 366 Cullen . . laboured to explode the humoral patho- 
logy. 1846 Wright Kss. Mid. Ages I. iii. 97 Their exist- 
ence has entirely exploded the old notion that Kngiiuid 
never possessed any native romances. 1871 InoDori Elem, 
kelig. i. 30 When the idol has li^n pulverized and the lie 
is exploded. 1881 Williamson in Aiature No. 626. 607, I 
tliouuht that 1 had thoroughly exploded that fallacy. 

1 4. a. 'Fo drive forth (air) ; to emit. b. To 
drive out wilh violence and sudden noise. Oh. 

a. 1660 Boyle Exp. Phys. Atech. 352 The in. 4 pired 
Air.. when ’tis expKaied, carrys them away with it self. 
1^6 K. Moke Remarks 174 The smallest charge of Gun- 
powiler will, .explode the Bullet with egual force. 1731 £. 
Bavnaro y/»Yi//A (i74«») 28 ITiat air again the lungs explode 
Wlicn rubbed of its nitrous load. 

b. 1671 R. Hohun IVitui 300 'I’hcsc Raging Minerals . . arc 
cxfiloiicd with the grcal«»t violence. x6m Plot SinPordsh. 
(il 86) 15 The effects of Lighlning, exploded from the Clouds. 
Z7Z8 Blackmomk Creation v. (ed. a) 257 The kindled Powder 
<hii explode 'Hic massy Ball. 1755 in Johnson. 1807 
S0UITIKV Espriellds Lett. III. 324 Pieces of this [earth- 
coal] are frwiucntly cxphxled into the room. 1813 .Southky 
Selson ' 1844) *54 "I hc vast Indght to w'hichtliey lina.st.sj had 
liCen exploded. 18*6 [.^ec Exi*LonFJ> ///.<*. 3} 

6. intr. To * go off* wilh a loud noise. Of g.is, 
gunjxiwdt'r, etc. : To expand violently with a loud 
report under the influence of suddenly developed 
intern.il energy ; hence, of a charged jar, mine, 
etc. Of a boiler, gun, etc. : '1 o fly in pieces, burst, 
from a similar cau.se. 

1790 Guuv. MokKts in Sp.*irks Life 9 f IP'rf/. ^1832) II. 96 
All Europo is like a mine ready to cxpl-Ailc. z8z6 J. Smith 
Panorama Se. A Art II. 232 Let one ball .. touch the b.*!!! 
of ilie charged jar. .the jar will then of cimrsc cxploile. 1858 
Gweknek 0///iw<ro' u8i Place uikhi a plate a few graitis of 
p(iwdfcr..As the plate l>ccumes heated, .the whole exi>lodcs. 
1870 Tvndall Eragtn. Sc. I. x.319 They IrocketsJ explixled 
with A very loud report in the aV. 
b. transf. 2 a\^fig. 

1817 bo. Castlkrfagii in Pari. Deh. 279 A desperate con- 
spiracy. .which had. .exploded already. 1840 Di-: Quikcky 
Wks. (iS6?) X. 179 We. .rushed down fortj'-fivc stairs, and 
exploded from the house with a fury, etc. 1867 Baklk 
Albert N’yanza It. 28>.> The effect pr<HJuccd made the 
crowd . . explode with l.iiighter. z888 ltuR(;oN 12 OV. A/en 

H, V. 63 Conscious that 1 most certainly explotle if he kept 
me for another half-minure. 1891 K. Peacock M. Brendon 

I . 63 ‘ Confound him 1 * or some stronger expletive exploded 
from the Karl’s lips. 

O. Phys. To break out or hurst forth into. 
t88a K. 0 . T.0RiNGin Alien. 4 * Neurol. (1887) VIII. rjo 
'I'he irritation..niay .. develop gradually, or explode sud- 
denly, into an actual itillamnuuion. 

G. trans. 'Fo cause (a gas, gunpowder, also a 
magazine, mine, etc.) to *go off* with a loiul 
noi.se ; to * blow up*. 

1794 Sullivan Vino Nat, I. 192 In an exhausted receiver 
, .neither can a bell beheard. .norgun-powtlcrbc exploded. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. no WJien oxygen and 
hydrogen gasareexplodeil. 1875 Urk Piet. J/'/xlI. 763 The 
gun-cotton was exploded under the pressure of u confined 
space. 2890 .Spet tafor 15 May, On 'I’ucsday night, Lord 
Randolph Churchill exploded his little mine, 
b, transf. andyf^n 

i8aa, x8u [see C.atam.aran 2I. 1848 ,S. R. Maitland Notes 
Poxe's Aiartyrs 11. Mr. Cattley exploded all this conceit 
and insolence upon a m.itlcr whii.h, etc. 1850 Redding 
Yesterday ^ T o-^iay 11 1 . 42 So he took out his snuff- 
box, once more at his ease, Inhaled a full pinch, and ex- 
ploded a siicr/e. 1864 I.0WK1.L Fireside Trav. 256 They 
[Italians] explode eacn other on mere contact .. like two 
hostile gases. 1878 .Simpso.n Sch. Shaks. I. zi The plot wu.s 
exploded by the commiLtal of Somerset, .to the Tower. 

Exploded (ek-splju-dcd), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 

-KD '.J In senses of the verb. 

1 1 . That has been hi.'ised off the stage. Oh. 

* 7*3 J^wii'T Cadenus V. Wk.s. 1755 III. ii. 13 Eusliaii 
from exploded plays. 1779 8z John.son L. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. Si After the Three I fours after flfarriage h.'id been 
driven off the .stage . . while the exploded scene was yet 
fresh in memory. 

2. Held in contempt; rejected, scouted. Also 
in weaker sense, disused, out of fashion. (.Said of 
customs, opinions, etc. ; rarely of persons.) 

z686 Ma'^singek Rom. Actor iv. li, To put in an exploded 
plea In the court of VeiiiLs. xyzo Steele TatlerHo. 58 
F 2 A Thing so exploded a.s .speaking hard Words, im 
Bl'kkk /■>. A’m 36 A conflict with some of those exploded 
fan.Ttics of slavery. Z793 Bkddoes Catarrh i(!ki I’he ex- 
ploded theories of Bocrha.Tvc or Cullen. 1868 Mii.man.V/. 
PauLs xix. .186 When mercy was on all sifle.s .in exploded 
virtue, he dared to lie merciful,- 1879 M’’Caktiiy Own 
Timis II. xxih. 185 I’he time., had gone by when such 
exphuled politic.s could even interest the people. 

t b. (Jf a material object ; Discarded, disused ; 
out of fashion. Oh. 

1813 La.mh Elia Ser. i. xviii. 194 The little cool playful 
streams those cxploilcrl cherubs uttered. 1809 The Ben- 
gallce 169 An old Dowager’s now exploded pair of pockets. 

1 3. Driven forth with violence and sudden noise. 
1886 Disraki.i Viv. Grey \i.i. The exploded corkrvhizzcd 
through the air. 

4. In sense 6 of the verb. 

Z858 Gklkneu Gunnery Conical form being bc.st .suited 
. . to the action of the cxplmlcd fluid, 
fig. 1876 Holland .Sev. viii. 109 It had been, .occu- 
pied for a year or two by an exploded millionaire. 

Explodent (ekspl^u^dent). Phonetics, [ad. L. 
cxplodent-em, pr. pple. of expIodiVe to lixpi.oiiK.] 

A cunsonunt-soimd produced by the sudden escape 
of breath after the closure of the oral passage (as j 
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P>,^$ if if); a ‘check’, ‘mute*, or ‘stop’; 

ns Explosive H. 1. 

1861 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soe. VIII. 371 The combination 
of two explodents. iMti Pall Afall G. xz Feb. 6 I'he two 
adjectives horrible and abominable— three explodents and 
one aspirate in three words. i8te Athenatunt 14 Mar. 349/1 
Mr. Cayley held that all explodCiits suggested impact. 

Exploder (eksplju-d^j). [f. Explode 4- -erI.] 
One who, or that which, expires. 

•f 1 . One who rejects (a doctrine, etc.) ; one who 
denies the existence of (something). Ch. 

i6m H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 39 Mr. Hobbs, that 
conndent Exploder of Immaterial Substances out of the 
world. Z678CUDWORTH lutell.Syst. Pref. 17 [Some affirm 
that atheists do nut exist, but] the.se so confident exploders 
of them are lv>th un.skiUud in. .antiquity, and unacquainted 
with the present age. z68t Hallyweli. Melampr. 3 This 
.Tgc hath produced too many confident Exploders of Imma- 
terial .Substiiiice.s. a Z716 South Serm. 11737) VI. vii. 276 
Sc.Tnda]oiis exploders of the doctrine of passive obedience. 

2 . One who refutes a theory, etc. 

ZW3J. Brown Horx Sufis. (1883) 330 Eighty cxpiscatois 
and exploders of myths. 

3 . .Something which bursts with a loud noise. 

Z858 Gkkknek Gunnery 238 Things, .called guns. Pocket 
volcanoes would be a fitter title, or portable exploders. 

4 . That which causes explosion; a contrivance 
for exploding gunpowder, etc. 

1874 Knight Piet. Afc(k. 1 . 853/2 The gun . . has . . the 
necdle-explodcr and holt breech. 1880 Idfir. Univ. Kmnvl. 

VI. 359 For mining, electric fuses are used, called also cx- 
plodcrs. t884 A. G. Hake Chinese Gordon x. 254 Firing a 
gun 150 yards off wilh a ni.Tgnctic exploder. 

Escplodillff (ekspl^'u'diq), vld. sh. [f. as prec. 
-I- -iMi'.] The action of the verb ExrLoj)R in 
various senses. 

Z665 Glanvtli, .Seeps. Set. Addr. 13 The confident explod- 
ing of all imm.Ttcrial Substances, /fiid. 71 Our Author’s 
Metaphy.Hical argument ngain.st a Vacuum (the exploding of 
which he thinks so necessary), 
b. allrih. 

1888 Imison Sc. 6’ /I r/ II. 15 These instnimenU are called 
exploding tubts. x88z ( Irfener (r’«« 336 The tumbler .strikes 
un cxploding-piri screwed into the fi^sc breech. 

EzplO’ding,///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO-.] That 
explodes, fa*. Th.nt drives away with scorn, 
b. That causes a loud and sudden noise, c. 'I’hal 
flies into pieces with loud report. 

1667 Mii-ton /*./,. X. 546 Tlni-* wilh th’applausc they 
meant, Turnd to exploding hiss. Z853 K\SKGrtuuell Exp. 
xxx vii. (1856)337 The Imwling, the cl.Tttcring, the exploding 
din. 1883 Academy 23 June 444/1 'i’hat tree . . has the air 
of an cxpuiding shell. 

Exploit (eksploi t), jf*. Forms: 4 OBploit(Q, 5 
explait, expleyte, 5-7 oxployt(0, (6 exploicte ), 
6 - exploit, [a. OFr. csplait, esploU m., esploiu 
fem., and their refashioned forms exploit, exploits, 
etc. Fr. espleil in., csplecha fem. vulg.ir L. ♦tu- 
plidtum, explicfa (incd.l.. espkctwn, cxpleium n., 
expleda fem.), I-. explkitnm, explkita, ncut. and 
fem. pplea, of explkdrc : see E.xi'LICatk. The 
etymological sense is thus ‘sometliing unfolded, 
brought out, or put forth’; the action of imfolding 
or developing.] 

i'l. Advantage, progress, speed, success; fur- 
therance. CoiLst. of. Tt make exploit', to make 
speed, to meet with success. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. li. 258 'I’he sail goth up, and forth they 
.Htraught, But nunc exploit thcrof they caught. c\^ Desir. 
Troy ■d)f}\ l''or cxplait of here spede, l>ai spekyn in fere To 
chese horn a cheftayn. 1430 I.Ynr,. Phron. Troy 1. vi, For 
he full sory was wiihoutt^n drc.Td, Of the expleyte and of 
the happyc spede Of Ihi^ Inson. Z494 Fauyan Chron. vi. 
clxxvi. 173 Of w’hose exployt orspede mync auctour inaketh 
no mensyon, z5a5 l.n. Berners P'roiss. II. xci. [Ixxxvii.) 
372 His ambassadours hadde made no better exployte. 

+2. 7 'he endeavour to gain advantage or mastery 
over (a person or i>lace) ; an attempt to capture or 
subdue ; hence, a military or naval expedition or 
enterprise. \ In exploit', in action or combat. Oh. 

1483 Cax roN Gold. Leg. 87/4 He began io heipe them in 
theyr exployte of the see and anon the tempest cessed. Z555 
Fardle P'acions n. iii. 133 Thei prophecied. .vnto Alexandre 
victory, when he made his exploicte towards Darius, itei 
.Smaks. All's Well IV. i. 41, I must giue my selfc some 
hurts, and say 1 got thtuii in exnloit. a zfiay J. Hayward 
Annals Pour V. Elis. mB.|o) 55 Tne Captaincs drewc to con- 
sideration all the meancs for the exploit of the towiic. 1693 
Lutthkll Brief Rel. (1857) 11 . 495 Captain Mecs..has 
undertaken the. exploit of .St. Maloes. zy^ Smullei r Qttix. 
(1803) IT. 24 The glory of having undertaken such an ex- 
ploit no malice.. can imp.Tir. 

b. An entcr|)risf?, project, rare (after mocl.F.\ 
1879 Trollope Thackeray 50 1 ’harkeray had become big 
enough to give a special ^clat to any literary exploit to 
which he attached himself. 

3 . An ilct or deed; a feat; in modem use, an 
achievement displaying a brilliant degree of bravery 
or skill. 

rz53BK. CowLEvinJlllisOri]^. Lett.w. 126 II, 96 They doo 
noo exployte not so moche as to shote con gone. 1594 Shak.s. 
Rich. Ilf, IV. ii. ^ Whom cornipting Gold Will tempt vnto 
a clofse exploit of Death. i6zo Healbv St. Aug. Citie of 
God 845 M.Tgician5 can dotf'.such exploytes by the devills 
mcanes. 1725 Dk Foe I'oy. round World (1840) 15 For 
many years it was counted a great exploit to pass this strait. 
1868 E. Edwarub Raleigh I. vii. ito Drake’s exploits strung 
the patriotism, .of the suilom to a lofty pitch. 2879 Frouue 
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Cxtar xix. 308 The conauest of Gaul hail been an exploit of 
extraordinary military diiEcuIty. 

t4. Cariying out, execution, performance. To 
put in exploit : to put in practice. Ohs. 

S5Bx J. Bell Iladdons Amnv. Osar, 313 If., the whole 
cxployt of ihingcs be governed by hyin. 1599 Sanoys 
t'luroftgg Spec. (1632)75 A. .^^'aptaine, who scornes to imitate 
any .str.’ttaj^cmc . . used by the enemy, though the putting 
it in exploit might give him a.s.sured victory. 

1 6 . Law. A citation or summons ; a writ. Cf. 
Fr. exploit. Ohs. 

[161Z CoTOR., F.xploict . . 9 Xi adiournement or citation.] 
x6aa Malvnrs Anc. Laio-Mcrch. 457 Any summons or ar- 
rest, exploit or .ossignement. 168a Wahuuki on Hist. Cuet'ii- 
s€y(tfi22)H2 Exploits, which is the adjourning or citing of 
.such persons, again.st whom any action i.s brought. 

Exploit (eksploi't), Zf. Forms : 4 cxploiten, 

5 expleyt, explite, 5-7 exploite, -yte, 6 - ex- 
ploit. [ad. Kr. exploit er ^ Pr. e.vpleiinr, cxplcctar 
L. ^explicitdrey freq. of explicarc\ see ICxpli- 
CATB. Sense 4 is a recent adoption of the mod. vb.] 

1 1. trans. To accomplish, achieve, execute, per- 
form ; to fight (a battle). Ohs. 

c X400 Kom, Roset\Tf^ I dwcllc with hem. .That worship of 
this world covciten, And grctc nedc kunnen explciten. c 1430 
J-ATif;. Min. Focnis Percy Soc.)2i8 Massagcrcs. .T’expleyte 
thejournealtymcsoftheycere. x483CAxr(iNOW^f. Leg-, 362/2 
They knewe wel th.'it they shold no thyng cxjiloytc of their 
entente, csifoo A/e/us/neSi, 1 onlcyiic the b.'itaill to he to 
nictrow exploited. 1531 Eevor (itv, 1. xxvi, They departed 
without exploytingp. their message. *577-87 IIom.ssmkij 
ii8o6) 1 . 502 1 *. Tuipiliaiuis .. sal still without ex- 
(daitiiig ante notahlu cMteriirisc. z6ii SftkD t/is/. 07 , 
/frit. IX. xi. $ 47 It iseuident, that these tragedies against the 
Lords were exployted by others. *^4 Lonii.itnz. Nu.f{82 4 
Wc dwuht not . . but something ronsiilerablc will be exploilcu 
by them. 1687 A. I ..tWKi.L tr. Fergertic's Com. Jfist, 1. 127 
The first thing they exploited, was to distribute my Body 
umuiig them into several I’rovinces. *77$ in Asii. 

t b. To exploit out : to acliieve the expulsion of. 
c *525 Skelton Sp. Parrot J07 To exployte the man owte 
of the iiionc, 

2. t a. refl. To apply, exert oneself. Cf. OFr. 
s exploiter. Ohs. 

*490 Caxi'on Encytios xxvi. o.S Why consnmest thy .self 
slcpymje without exploilyng the. in thy vyajge.^ xMo Palsok. 
542/x They exployted them .so Taste that within iHiortc .space 
they came to their joiirnayes ende. 

t b. intr. To act with efiect ; to get on, prosper, 
speed. Also in Ohs. 

ri477 Ca.xion Jas.m 10 b, Peleus .. not knowing how he 
might exploitc for to attayne to execute his datnpnable 
enuye. Ibid. 66 If 1 abode here I shouftl not exployte but 
lose niy lyiiie. (**500 Mctasinc 188 'J’he knight . . rcherced 
to them how he had exployted. 1592 Wvri.f.v W rntorie 154 
Some dill to me enfold . . how at Arde (j jmi;^ines did hold, 
Exploiting well. 1^2 Warner Alb. Eng. Kpit. 11612) 384 
During the minoriiie of this King Kioh.ird..bramdy was 
it exployted in Krannce by his Agents. 
t3. trans. ? To caii.se to succeed, prosper. Ohs. 
c 1430 LviKi. Ly/c our Lndye C‘AV.\m\'\ C v a, I ,et thy grace 
to me ilesconde . . My rude ttinge to explite and spede. 

4. To ‘ work’ (a mine, etc.) ; to turn to industrial 
account (natural resources), b. trans/. To utilize 
for ontt’s own cuds, treat selfishly as mere workable 
material ; persons, etc.) ; to ‘ make capital out of’. 

1838 Monthly Mag, LIU. 306 The mniibughauseiiK 
. .hiivc exploited the obscure (to use u Krem h phrase wfierc 
we have no proper equivalent) with .. profit. 1847 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 25 E.xploit^g th.'it iio«jr girl for their idle 
puri)o.sc.>: of curiosity.^ 1865 £. Aknoi.d in No. 115. 
282/1 1 n exploiting minen^l resources. 1878 Trwies 
yrnt. XXMI. 7 I’hc great ( lerman natnrali.st .. finds himself 
coolly e.xploired by a P.iris piihlishcr, 1888 IPcstm. Err, , 
July 58 Au iissociatioii of capitalist .sliarr.holder.s, exploiting * 
their wage-paid labourers. x8s|0 Nature 0 Feb. 3:3 ICiin). 
pean exiles.. were then, .exploiting the riche.s of the East. 

5. intr. To condiicL raining o]}cratioiis for, 

1887 Pop. .Set. Monthly, Apr. XXX. 8.>;7 Some two years 
ago a Belgian engineer proposed to exploit for petroleum. 

Hence Exploi'tod, Exploi'ting ///. a. nnd zM. sh. | 

1883 Pall Mall (r. aS Aug. i/i The Jcw.s . . attracting to ; 
thenibelves alone the animosity which is deserved liy the j 
whole * exploiting ' class. Ibid. 20 Aug. 4/2 1 ’here is no 
such exploited class as trained nurse.<;in fa.shionahIe * institu- 
tions ’. 1887 Kirku I* Ing. Socialism iii. 87 J’lic domineer* 
tug and exploiting spirit. 

Exploi’tablet a. [f. prcc. + -ablii:.] 
t a. Capable of being accompl itched. Ohs. b. 
Capable of being exploited (in sense 4 b). 

161* CoTGR., Exploitable . . rendie to he performed, e.3sie j 
to be done. *887 ir. Marx' Capital IJ. xxv. 633 'J'hi.s exe’ess 
of capital . . makes exploitable labour-power .sufficient. 
Ezploi'tage. [f. ns prcc. + -AOE.] next. 

1884 My Ducats 4 Daughter III. xxiii, 35 He would not 
lend himself to cxploitage. 1884 W. Morris in Century 
Mag. July (1886) J97 It [profit-sharing] would do nothing 
toward the extinction of exploitagc. 

Exploitation (eksploit^f^Jan). [a. Fr. ex- 
ploitatioHy f. exploiter : see Exploit v.j 
1. The action of exploiting or turning to account ; 
productive working or profitable management (of 
mines, cattle, etc.). Also, an in|tance of this. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. 1 . 362 .Similar proofs of the 
deficient commercial exploitation of tBIse colonics per- 
petually occur. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XI 11 . 5S8 Clear 
evidence of success, wanting 10 all other 'exploitations’ 
(excuse the gallicistn\ 1836 Blaclno. Mag. XL. 766 Wlmt 
is to he the next exploitation of genius? Travels? s88z 
P. Gkdors in Nature No. 622. 534 The second . . inquires 
whether theexploitation of plants or animals be more profit- 


able in the ^iven society. 1885 A. J. Evans in Archttcol. 
XLIX. 8 Cities . .owed their rise, .to the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of the province. 

b. The action of taming to account for selfish 
j)urposes, using for one’s own profit. 

[1844 M. Hknneli. Sociai Syst. su8 Slavery, the use of 
I man by man (c.rp/oitfitutn) w.is the reigning principle of 
society in its first stages.] *^7 O. Brownson Convert NVks. 
V. tx6 A poor man .. liecoiiiing rich by trade, speculation, 
or the Buccc.s.sl'ul exploitation of labour. *868 Pall Mali C, 
No. 1017. 1827/2 'i'ne exploitation of the credulou.s public. 
*877 Mrs. Oliphant Mahers Fhr. ix. 225 Their whole 
existence [was] .an exploitation of the helpless i^ople they 
reigned over. *887 L. Oliphant Fashionable Philos. 33 1 'lic 
c^loitation and .subjugation of Ka.stem countries. 

2. ’I'he action of reconnoitring. 

1871 Daily News 18 Sept, It .surely indicated lax exploit- 
ation that the advance column should have blindly butted 
its hctid against this broken bridge. 

Exploitative icksploi tativ), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
ploit V. + -ativk] Concerned with exploiting or 
turning to account natural resources. 

*885 Century Mag. XXIX. 363 * Industries’, divided into 
' Exploitative ’ .'iiul * Klalwrativc ’ groups. 

Exploiter (cksplui-taj), sh. [ 1 . a.s prcc. 4 *£11 1.] 
One who exploits, a. One who turns to accoiml. 
b. One who turns to account for selfish purjxises. 

a. 1870 Nation (N. V.) 10 Mur. X. 152/2 Happy mining 
company . . these fortunate exploiters. 1890 Montrt'al 
ICeckly Caz. ii Sept. 4/1 The coal seam oix*iied lay on the 
north .side of Cow B.'iy, and a considerable trade was carried 
on between the French exploiters, and.. the West Indies. 

b. *870 Nation V.) 1 7 Fek X. 1 01/2 The pockets of all 
the railroad e.xploiiers . . have . . Wen crammed with nublic 
money. *883 Aiheuxunt 24 Feb. 2-15 ‘I’hat shrewd ann often 
not ungentle character whom his ‘exploiters’ malign as 
Hodge. 1887 T. Kikkui* fm/..Socutfism lii. B6l‘hc r..*ipli:ilists 
and exploiters of the new indu.strial era. 

BxploHer, [a. Vt. exploiter-, see Exploit 
( the inf. being irregularly adopted instead of the 
stem).] trans. 'I’o make use of, develoj), turn to 
account. Hence Exploi'ierer. 

*853 ' 1 *. Pakkl R Theism, etc. Introd. 41 It is .sad to .see . . 
disciples of this church . . exploitercd by a twofold jesiiitry. 
*864 Frasers Mag. Apr. 4c«6 It .. [the idea of the Book of 
Snobs] was repeuteil, diversified, .and —to use an American 
adaptation of a French word, .—'exploitered*, till ithicame 
rather wearisome. 1864 c;. Dyck Bella Donna I. 48 Every 
proprietress of a * banner screen ’ invariably determined to 
exploiter her woik by the agency of the lotlery.liekel. zB68 
Ya'I’KS Pock Alu^ad if. ii, 1 'he probable profits which wonhl 
accrue were be to exploiter her musir.'d t.alenr. 1853 'I*. 
Parker Theism, etc, 6^*63)67 The God of the popular tneo- 
is the exoloiterer of ihe human nice. 

Exploiting (ck.4ploi-tii]), vhl. sh. ff. Expldit v. 
-F-iKub] 'rhe action of the vb. Exploit. 
a. in scn.se.s of the vb. b. see quol. 1S67. 

1603 lIoi.LA.ND Plutarclis Mor. 922 Having contrilmtcd 
(for tne c.vpIoUing of this seri'ice.) two thousand dragines 
weight in silver. Camden Rem. 18 And left more 

of glory to ys by their expluilitig of great actes. 1615 
W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 23 'Hic. .exployling of any tiling 
tending to the orotiioting of the Romish hrelhrcn. *867 
Smv i h Sailor's \Vord-bk., Exploiting, transporting trees or 
timber by a river, *890 Nature t 8 Sept., 'I’hey. .think too 
much of competition as the exploiting of labour by capital. 

Exploiture (t-ksploiiiru). [f. Exj’wht v. + 
-UHR.J The action of the vb. Exploit, 
fl. riic action of achieving or accomplishing. 
Const. 0/ Also, a jierformance ; and collext, what 
has Ijccii accomplished. Ohs. 

* 53 * Ei.yot GtriK 1. xi. The Comiuciitaries of Julius Cesar 
wliiche he made of his exploiture in Fraunce and BryLiyne. 
JbU. HI. A, In his coiin.sayles, .iliraire.s, and cxployt 11 ri:s, he 
omitted nolyine. ^ ci534tr, /W. Cerg. Eng. ///sM Cam den) 
I. 18 ’hiulinus finished not there hi-, i xploituies with .sudi 
facilitie. 1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ix. 67 Whose 
seruice thou caiisl not l.'ii:ke for thexploiturc of .such atfaires. 
2 . In mod. use: 'Phe action of exploiting or dc- 
veloifing. 

1883 Harpers Mag. Sept. 551/2 A plot . .w.is never so old 
but that it rewarded some further cxpK>iture by Muri jii. 

Explo’rable, rare -^. [a. F. explonih/e, 

f. explorer : see J^xpiaiHK z>. 4- -aule.] ( ’n])able of 
lK. iiig cxjilorcd. 

1^-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 677 The intricate ways 
of I’rovidiMice cxfilorablc only by the all-sccing eye. 

t Explo*rate, ppf a. Ohs. rare [a. 1 
plorCit-us iia.pplr. of e.vplordrci see Kxplori:.] 
'I'horoughly examined, carefully prejiared. 

i 6 S 5 H ow in Sir T. Browne's IPks. (1852; 1 1 1 . 5 1 7 Any 
of your mature explorate itddiuon.s. 
t El^lorate, zk Ohs. [f. L. expldnlt- [>pl. stem 
of explbrdre : sec Explore.] lix plork, 

*549 HtxiPF.R Declar. xo Commandm. iii, J'lie twelve 
princes tiuil were .sent to eiqilorate and search the privities 
and condition of the land ofOinaan. *646 Sir T. Brow'ne 
Pseud. F.p. III. XX. 155 .Snails .. exclude their homes, and 
therewith explorate their way. *721-1800 in H.mi.k.y. 

Exploration (cksplorr’**f3n\ [ad. L. cxplord- 
tion-em. n. of action f. explordre to Exploup:.] 

1 1. 'riu; action of examining ; investigation, 
scnitiny. Ohs. 

*343-’4 Act 35 Hen. c. 10 Sir William Bowyer'. . by 
diligerite .scau-'lie and explmiition founde out dyuers greatie 
and pleniyfull .sprynges, at Hampsted heath. 1602 Ful- 
BitCKE ist Pi. Parall. Introd. 5 Men.. who might by explo- 
ration seller the drotss from tlie gold. *646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. v. xxi. $ ao. 271 [The use of the divining rod] is 
a fruitlesse exploration, strongly senting of Bogan deriva- 
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tion. a 1655 ViNBfi Lord's Supp. 11677) 4x3 The exploration 
. . of ihcir competency, *690 IJoylk Med. Hydrosiat. Wk.s. 
177a V. 463 Our hydroslaiieal way of exploration. 

b. Med. and Surg. The cxamimition of .in organ, 
a wound, etc. by the use of the linger, probe, or 
other phv.sical appliance. 

i860 ill AYNE Exp. Lex. 1880 W. Bodfniiamiir {title) 'J'he 
IMiy.sicuI Exploration of the Keciuiu. 1884 in Sy d. See. Lex. 
2 . The action of exploring (a country, district, 
place, etc.) ; an instance of tliis. Also iransf. 

1823 Lamu Eliat Praise Chinimy-sweepers ^57 A lost 
chimney sweeper, .lircd with his tfdinns tx|iIoriilitin.*;. .laid 
his black head upon the pillow. 1872 Jlnkjn.^on Guide 
Eng, Lakes (1879^ 299 Thi.s side of the Sr..'iwfoll Pikes is 
deserving exploration. 2880 IlAi r.inoN Phys, Ceog. v. 222 
'J*hc exploration of the sources of the Blue Nile. 
attrib. *89* PallMallG, 11 Nov. 57 Mr. H. M. Stanley 
..would resume .exploration work in Afiica. 

Explorative (ekspl(>’raliv),</.. [i.l..e.xpldrai‘ 
(isee Explorate) 4- -ive. Cf. F. expioratif] ■/?•«.] 
Concerned with, or having llie objccl of, explora- 
tion or inve.stigation; incline d to make ( xploration.s. 

1538 Warijukton /h?'. Ligat. App. 63 .Mhinus. .divides 
Plato’s Diuliigiies into Clas.ses. .explorative, obstetric .'ind 
subversive. 185a Fraser's Mag. Xl.V. 664 Should the 
vi-;iror be of a very inqiiif.iti\v. turn, he may satisfy liis 
explorative dlspo.siiion. _ *875 Masson Wordsworth, rw 172 
A Wonisworth, he admits, mieht have a genius of tlie e.\- 
idorarivc or mystery -piercing kind. *887 Daily News i6 
Nov. 5 f) An i*xploi';4tivc opertition in M.iy would have 
enabled the physici.ins to recognise the enisieiicc of rarmr. 
>890 PallMallG. 8 Aug. 4/2 Few men of his age have done 
.so much explorative trumping. 

llcncc Xxplo ratlvely adv. Sxplo ratiyeneBS. 

*837 Carlyi f Fr. Rer'. in. 11. i. Behoves ns, not to enter 
explc)rativcly it.s dim embroiled deep.s. 184* B/arkw. Mag. 
L. 155 To prevent yonr stunit. in a fit of c xpKimiivi ne.’s, 
from being snubbed by the impudent claws ol a. .loc.k. 

Explorator (c-ksplot/' toi . Also 5 0 -OIIP. 
[a. J.. e.\pIdrdtor f. e.rplorare : sec Expi.ork. (.J. F. 
e.xplorafcur.'] One who or that which cxjilou s. 

tl. One who is employed to collect information, 
esp. with regard to an enemy, or an (.nemy’s 
country ; a scout, n spy. Ohs. 

('1450 Buuoii .'iecrees 2452 Expert in langiLage h;oe e.v- 
plo[rajtourys. .to knowe idle tlier luUmrys. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluncioun 2483 'Pwo cxploraloiirH. .that broght the grape 
chistrc to desert fro the laijdc: of imnni.s.sioimc. *536 Bn 
i-hNDr.N Cron. ,^rot. (1R21) 1 , 104 Vc.suaRinn. .was atlvii list 
l>y his expltxatonris, thntCarniak ..nnd lencwit hisanny. 
1616 R it h Cabinet 68 b, Thus ilicl ihc«'X))li»iat()i.sfif the land 
of (.‘annao terrilic tlie Jpwc.s. 1685 Cotton Montaigne 111 . 
370 Thou rut the explorator without knnwiedge, the inagis 
irate without jiuisdirtion. *721-1800 in Baii.kv. 

fb. Iran./. One who .'Jean?hc.s diligently. Oh. 
*583 Exec./or 'Treason ;;8 'Miesc Seminaries, ‘.eciefe wan- 
derers, and ('.vplorators in the dnrkc. *68* H. 11 ai i.vwi.i.i. 
Melampr. (ye. This envious Explorator or seaicher for faults 
(Saiiin), 

2 . ()ne who explores (a country) for the pnrjiose 
of di.scovery. 

Brit. Rct'. L 145 America has .sent forth to ilu 
Holy Land it.s best cxplorator.s. 

3 . t a. An aiijiaiatus invented by Hccciiria for 
asccrlnining the clcctMcid comlitiori of the atmo- 
sphere (Craig 1847). b. (See cjuot.) C. Electrif 
explorator electrical cxiiloier*. 

b. *884 Syd. StK. Lex., Chest e.Kphra1or, an e-siiloriag 
needle or lrocli:ir used for introduction between the ribs to 
diagnose tiie presence uf eriipyeiiui. 

Exploratpry ((-ksplfrijltari), a. [ad. L. ex^ 
pldmtdri-us, f. €.\’plr)rdre : see Expiaiue,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to exploiation ; conneclcd 
with iiivesiig.aliou or searcliing. 

*65* Rftiij. Wotton. 1168.5' .5'-7 This is but an expIor.Ttoiy, 
.nnd pretentraive purpo.su lH;twecii ns. 1655 Gi'Ivnaii. i hr. 
in Arm. 11 . 183/1 When God seems to tlelii) .. before lie 
romes with the mercy he promiseth, and we pi.iv fir; ’ll*; 
e.xploralory to faith. rti7** Kj.n Dir. /./siv W ks. (1838) 
275, I i-emmnce . . all ulm.se of tliy name , . m . . exploratory 
lots. 1828 Edin. Rev. .XLVI 1 1 . 429 Early in this leimiry. . 
remarkrdile exploratory /c.al .'uom-. i86a Mi i-u ai ic A'rw. 
Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii. 80 A new kind of military chaplet . . 
to whicli lie gave the name of the trotvn e.rplrtatory. 

2 . a. Constructed or selected for explor.ition or 
observation (of the surrounding country]. 

sj^zllist, l.itt. III. too At some distance were also explo- 
ratory Forts. *774 PivNN ANT Tour Scot, in 177-191 On th« 
vtry Miiiiinit of the hill is ,1 small inirein Imieiil, intended 
as explorniory. *807 G. (.'hai.mkhs Caledonia I. 1. iv. 167 
The Romans placed several po.sis, a.sexploiatory forts, along 
the b.'inks tuc Forth. 

b. Undertaken for the stikc of exploration, ex- 
amination, or discovery. 

i6ao Jas. I in Reliq, ll 'otton. (1635' 49.5 V’onr iniployment 
is, for the present, meerly e.Kplc>ruloiy and provisional. 
169a Bi*. IToi’Kinn Exp. Lord's Pr. 123 'I lore, is an Ex- 
ploratory Tciiiptation, to search out jukI «1is(;over what is in 
Man. i 8 a$ .SouniiiV in Q. R,t. XXXII. 25 H creford.shirc 
.. a favourite sceiie of their r-xphaaiory travels. *887 Sir 
S. F’krouhon Ogham InseripHmis 17 At. present the study 
is exploratory rather than Oftmonsirativc. 189* .SpeHa/pr 
11 J[ lily. An exploratory operarion. to find out whether or 
not it would be |)assible to remove a tumour. 

C. Charged with the duty of exploration. Also 
{mnie'USCjf Injnt on exploration. 

*837 t:AULvi.K Fr. Rev. 11. i\. v, Cli.ilons sends forth cx- 
}iIoratory pickets of National Volunreers. *848 Dickkns 
Dombey xxiii, An exploratory hlackbcctlc now and then was 
found immovable uimn the stairs. 
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tExploratrau. Obs. ran-', [f. Explob- 
ATiiB + -KsaJ A temale explorer, 
i6itf Chapman Hymm^ To Apollo hSsfl) 22 All 

Heaven's most .supreme and worthy Goddc-sses, Dione, Rliaea, 
and th' Kxploratresa Themis. 

Explore (eksplo‘» i), v, [ad. F. explore-r, ad. L. 
explord-re to search out. 

Usually explait)ed as f. ex- out + pldrdre to make to flow, 
f . pluSre to flow.] 

1. tmns. To investigate, seek to ascertain or find 
out (a fact, the condition of anything 1 . Also with 
indirect (juestion as ohj. 

*585 Q* E1.IZ. in FonrC. Eng, Lvtt, 20 Str.it.'u^cmK . , by. . 
.sundry mcanes to be explored. i6a4 Mas.sinokk Renegaiio 
V. iti, A cunninjf( spy, sent to explore The cityVs .strength 
or we.'ikncs.s. 1697 Prvorn Virg. Georg, 11. 47 Ia'I the 

I . earned Gard’ncr .. Explore the Nature of each sev'ral 
Tree. 1715-30 Poi’K lliatl i. 84 Let some prophet . . Explore 
the cause of great Apollo's rage. 18x3 Lamo Scr. 1. xv. 
(1865) 170 Wlio or what .sort of persons inherited Maikery 
End . . we. .determined someday to explore. s86s Mkrivai.e 
Korn, Emp. (1871) V. xlii. 165 The imjKnator resolved to 
explore, disguised, .the real teinjier of hi.s soldiers. 

t b. To se.*irch for ; to find by searching ; to 
search out. Obs, 

1615 Chapman rVjRis. 11. 328, I now am lionnil. .to explore 
My lotig-lack’d father. 1700 Dryukn Fnhiis, Meleager .y 
A. 201 With his pointed dart Explores the nearest passage 
to his heart. X 7 ia I’opk MesslaA 51 The goo<l shepherd . . 
Kxplutcs the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 1769 
Cioi.nsM. /list. Rome L 255 'I'he Alps, over which he 
was to explore a new passage into Italy. i8«a T. ’I'avlor 
ApulHus 59 Exploring, .a fit opportunity, 
f] To try, make proof of. {A. Latin isrn.) 

1667 Milton F, L. 11. 632 .Satan, .toward the Gates of Hell 
Explores hi.s solitary flight. 

2. To look into closely, examine into, scrutinize; 
to pry into (cither a material or immaterial object). 
In later use coloured by association with 3 . 

1593 Davies Immori. Soulij.K'tp 1 . 1 ^2 Her selfe in inst.anls 
dot h all things explore ; For each tliing'.s present. 1939^ T. 
<.'!ookk 7 ales. Fro/osa/s, etc, i>2 .Some uiicxpcricnc u Fool 
her Eyes c.xpfore. 1747 Wk.sley Frim. Fkysic (1762) p. ix, 
They e.vplored the sever.-il Kinds of. . vegetable .Subst.'ince.s. 
rt i8m Cowpkr MmhUr'ous Full, Wootbpcckers c.xplore the 
.■sides Of rugged oJiks for worms. x8x8 Jas. .Mili. IWit, India 

II . V. vii). 68 j Of no man. .was the public conduct so com- 
pletely explored. 1833 La.mu EUa Sen 11. xi. (iSOs) 308, I 
digress into Soho to explore a booLstail. ^ 1847 E.vr<KSON 
f\tems KiZsi) '79 W*' looKClh .seldom in their face, lint eyes 
explore ilu! ground. 1848 Macai.lay Hist. Eng, 1 . 440 

Tile Dutch archives h.sve been loo little explored. 

b. 'J'o examine by touch ; to probe (a wound). 
Cf. E.XPbOUATfON 1 b. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Jt'euads T. <!>d The finger is better than 
any instriinient to explore some kinds of wounds. 1764 
CowPER Task IV. 361 Tlic learned linger never need e,xplorc 
Thy vig'rons pul.se. 1870 IIryanj- Iliad 1 , iv. 114 Thephy- 
■sician rnubt explore thy wound. 

3. exp, 'To search into or examine (a country, a 
place, etc.) by going through it ; to go into or 
range over for the ]mrpo.se of discovery. 

n i6t6 Lkaumont <1/ First Sigkt P<icmsu6s3), Not 

raring to observe the wind Or ( lu; new sea to explore. 1897 
Dryokn I 'irg. Fast, iv. 41 Another Typliis shall new Seas 
explore, 1733 Por*/c Ess. Man in. 105 Who liid the stork, 
(Adninbiis like, exulori! Heav'n.s nut hisowri? 1781 Cow PER 
Retirement 131 'l lie bn.sy rare, .c.xplore ICadi creek. 1791 
llu.swi'XL Johnson ti Apr. an. 1783, He. .rccomiiK'HiIeil ns 
to c.xplore Wrapping. 2845 M. Fattison E.\s. (18391 L 10 It 
is the old historical lands of E.uropc that the lover of hi.story 
longs to explore. 2867 L.m>v Hekukki Cradle 4 . vii, 194 
Wc spent a couple of hours, .exploring the ruins, 
pig. 18693. Martinf.aw AVjr. II. 234 The Scotch School 
. . entered the mind to explore it. 2^ Max M i'i.lkk Chips 

1 1 1 . V. 1)8 He had explored the modern languages of Europe, 

b. inlr. Tt> conduct operations in search for. 

2873 k. H. Smyth Mining Statist. ’jej A large expenditure 
of public money in exploring for crxil. 

Hence Explo red ///. a. 

1833 r.AV» AV/rt (i86o> IS Some rotten .archive, rumnmged 
out of some .seldom -explored press. 

Explorenient (eksplcV jinent). rare. [f. E.\- 
rinnev. + -siext.] The action of exploring;- 
Fx rum ATio.v. 

1646 Sir T. IIrownk P 5 e 7 id. F.p. ni.xiii. 137 'I'he frii.str.atcd 
search of Forta, who u|)on the vAplorcnient >)f many, could 
never tinde one. 2693 2 7U in (.'oi rs. 2839 G. Daui.kv 
Inirod. Beaum. 4- Fletchers IVks. 1 . 13 An anihor's ., ex- 
iiiorenients and excursions are tho.se into tlie world of.. 
Im.a-gination. 

Explorer (eksplO'-rm). [f. as prec. + -Kill.] 

1 . (Tne w'ho explores (a conntiy or place). 

2740 Wakiiukton Div. l.egiit, IV. vi. II. 288 The retiort of 
the cowardly Explorers of the land. 281a Sir R. Wilson 
Diary 1 . 375 The explorers enter, ami immediately find 
themselves in a marble c;ive. 1848 W. H. IIarti.ktt Egypt 
to Fat, xxvii. (1870J 5.17 A rich harvest may be awaiting ific. 
antiijuarian explorer | at Ephesus]. 2856 E. A. Bono Knssia 
at Close i6th C. (Hakluyl Son.) Introd. 19 Anihony jf.tiikin- 
son, the enierpri.sing explorer of the Persian route to Indw. 
iSte Tyndai.i. G/rti'. I. i. 8 An explorer of the Alps. 
yig‘ 1873 .SpoRr.KoN Treas, Dat>. J*s. Ixiv. 6 'i'heac are., 
c.xplore.rs in ini«ttiity. 

1 2. One who or that which examines or tests. 

*^■5 Min. li ’afers 40 The extent of this explorer 

'* oters la Powiler] is not very gre,Tt. 

3. An apparatus for exploring or examining ; 

a, (see (piot. 11 ( 7 . 4 ) ♦ b. tin ai>p;ir.'itus for ex- 
ploring a wound or a cavity in a tooth. 

1874 Knioh't Dki. Afrch. I. 817/2 F..vptor,'r^ .in apparatu.s 
by which the bottom of a body of water is examined, when 


not beyond acertain depth. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Electrical 
explorer, an apparatus for detecting a bullet or other metallic 
siiostance in tne ti.ssues. 

Exploring (cksploaTig), vbl. sb. [f. as jrrec. 
+ - 1 N«I.] The action of the vb. Fxplouk. Also 
attrib., as in exploring needle^ irockar^ surgical 
instruments for ‘ exploring * tumours, etc. 

z842-4 Emkkson Ess., Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 203 Our 

Fjcmoring Eimedition saw the Feejee Islan(ler.s getting 
their dinner off human bones. 2M3 Fk. A. KRMBLR /l’f-wVL 
Georgia 261, I went on an exploring expedition round some 
di.^tarlt fiebls. 1873 Jenki.nson Gnide Eng. Lakes ( 1879) 326 
Deepdale is wild and beautiful, .and will repay exploiing. 

2883 Stfa'knson 'Treasure J si. ii. xii. (18861 96 When you 
want to CO a bit of exploring, you just ask old John Ictc.J. 

2884 Syd. Soc. Lc.t.y F.xptoring needle, trochar. 

Ezplo'ringi///* [f* as prec. + -ing 2 .]* That 
explotc.s. 

1680 Boyi.r Frodne. Client. Princ. Pref., To doubt whether 
tiicy lie agreeable, to. .theexploi ing Experiments of the fire. 
2772 FcKrc iiKK Wks. (1795) 11 . 43 This life begins by .in ex- 
ploriiig desire. 

Hence Szplo*rlngIy adv. 

1866 Alglk Sfllit. Nat. 4* Man if. 79 To go exploringly 
forward into the obscure future. 2889 I « Keith Hurricane 
in Petticoats I. viii. 167 'I’eildy looked at him exploringly, 
as if to test the sincerity of the axiology, 
f Ezplo*8ef V. Obs. [f. 1-. explds- [>pl. stem of 
explddi^rc io FLxplodk.] »- F.xin*<»Dii i, a. 

f 2534 ir. Pol. P'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 134 Our rclli- 
gionV^eing cchc where cxploscd and contemneil. 1563-87 
Foxe a. 4- M, (isq6)25''2 Their dor. trine, .most worthic to 
be exploscd out of all Gliristian Churches. Ibid. 32 1 Some 
also readc the Epistle written to Laudicia, but that is ex- 
plosed of all men. 

Ezplosible (eksplJu-zibT), a. [f. L. explds- 
ppl. stem of explbdSre to lixi’LODK + -liu.K. Cf. 
t\ e.ip/osib/e.] Capable of bciug exploded. 

2799 Med. Jrnl. IL 361 The air..w.i.s found so much 
mixed with atmospheric air, as to be rendered explosiblc. 
1888 Athenrum 14 Apr. 473 It proved itself to be by no 
means so rc:idily explosiblc as has usually been supiio.sed. 
Explosion (ekspl<7o-.:53ii). [ad. L. expldsidn'Cm, 
n. of action f. explvdlre to Explore. Cf. Fr. 
explosion^ The action of exploding. 

! 1 1* The action of treating with scorn, rejecting 

or scouting (a notion, system, etc.) ; rejection. 

1656 81 Blount Glossogr., Explosion, a casting off nr rc- 
jeci ing, a hissing a thing out, x;^3 Poi r Chirnrg. //- 'ks. 1 1 , 

8 The explosion of the lung continued notion llmt such 
wounds were poisonous. 23^ Morsk Anter, Grog , I, 27 
Gh.servation and re.i.son long ago triumphed in its [ Ptolemaic, 
^vstem's] explosion, and universal rejection by the learned. 

2. The action of driving out, or of isi^iiing forth, 
with violence and noise ; an instance of the same ; 
t spec, a volcanic eruption. 

[2633-6 CticKKRAM, Ei.xplosioH, tt dmiliig out.] 2667 Phil. 
"Trans. 1 L 6<)i Producing them [aniiiial .Motiim.s] by a kind 
of Explosion or Shooting. x6^ Wo«»I)wa«i> Nat. Hist, 
Earth iii. (1723! 157 I’hosc Part's of the Earth which nlionml 
with .Strata of Slone... arc the most furiously .shatter’d, .an 
Event observable not only in this but all other Explo^ion.s 
whatever. 1704 Newton Optks iii. i. (i/an !ti7 In gun- 
powder, .the spirit of the Nitre licing. .ranfied into Vapour, 
rushes out with Explosion. .The Sulphur also, .augments 
the Explosion. 277a Ann. Reg. 71/2 , 1 am. .convinced that 
the whole of it [the soil] has been formed by explosion. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. J. 363 The garrison, .was alarmed W'ith 
frerpicnt explosions of fire and smoke, emitted from the 
mounlaiii. 2855 Bain Senses Iff Int. i. ii. § 18 (1864) 52 A 
momentary increase of the expiratory force, .so as toainuunl 
to an explosion, or a shot, which propels the inutei ial out of 
the tulje. x86s Darwin Eertil. Orchids iv. 230 'I'lie sudden 
explosion of viscid mailer. 

Jig. 1670 Eacharw Cont, Clergy 35 The right one [word] 
..that at the explosion tn.idc sucKa goodly report. 2804 
J. tiwAiiAMK Sabbath 835 Ten thousiitid times ten ihousuiid 
voices rise In slow explosion. 

b. Explosive utterance (of a sound). 

1879 H. Swff.t in Phiifd. Soc, "Prans. 471 The initial 
voicelcs,s stops have a stronger explosion than in Knglisli. 

3. Of a ga.s, gunpowder, etc. : The action of 
'going off’ with a loud noi5te under the intliiencc 
of suddenly developed internal energy; an instance 
of this; also used of electric discharges. Of a 
boiler, bomb, gun, etc, : The action of suddenly 
bursting or Hying in pieces from a similar cause. 

1744 Thomson Sitmmr.r 1120 Following slower, in Explo- 
sion Y’asl, The Thunder raises his Ireinendons voice. 2763 
SvMMEK in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 495 IV. 453 The explosion 
of this bomb proved to be but the bursting of a bubble. 
c 1790 I MisoN .SfJu A rls 1. 94 When the discharge [of a glass 
jar, battery, etc.] is con.sidcrablc, it is often called nn ex- 
p)i\sioii. 2807 T. Thomson Chent. (ed. 3! II. 15 When elec- 
tric explosions are made to pass througn this gas. 18x6 J. 
bMirii Panorama Sc. Iff Art If. 232 The discharge will fire 
the powder, .and (he cxplo.sion of the latter will throw off 
the roof. 2864 Webstch, Explosion {Steam-eHg.\ the 
.shattering of a boiler by a sudden and immense pressure, in 
distinction from rupture. 2867 W. W. Smyi'ii Coat 4 * Coal- 
mining 134 The tendency., of the results of expjpsion to 
sprend through the entire colliery. 

atirib. 2838 J. M. Si-earman Frit. Gunner (cd. 2) 81 The 
expli>sion bulk.ncad, of three-inch niank. 

b. The resulting noise ; a detonation. 

2775 in Ash. 28U EncycL Brit. (ed. 81 IX. 456 The ex- 
|)lusi()M resembled the discli.irgc of hundreds uf cannon fired 
at once. .'l/iv/. Didn't you hear the explosion t Explosions 
arc Mill heard at intervals. 

C. trausf. iPhys.) 

2706 PiiiLurs (cd. Kersey), Explosion, an Action of the 
Animal spirtLs, whereby the Nerves are suddenly drawn 


together, when some ?article.s of a different kind are mixed 
with the Spirits, by which they are violently expanded, or 
spread forth and driven intoconfusiou, like the parts of fired 
(>un 'powder. 2878 Holbrook Ilyg. Brain 37 Life is a con- 
tinual explosion of nerve materiul. 1883 MauoslI'.v Body 
4 IFi/l 111. iii. 962 The . . complex organisation of nerve- 
structure is damaf^d by the intense molecular commotion 
which is the condition uf the epikptic explosion. 

4. A breaking or bursting forth into sndcleu 
activity; an outbreak, outimrst (of anger, indig- 
nation, laughter, etc.). 

2817 Coleridge Lit. Rem, I. 51 When novelties explode 
around us in all directions [etc. J. But alas I explosion has 
followed explosion so rapidly that novelty it.seif Ci!a.se.4 to 
appear new. 2827 Li>. Ca.sti.kkkagh in Part. Deb. 279 A 
desperate conspiracy which thi'c.itcned nn explosion, and 
which had, in point of fact, exploded already. 2837 l^orr 
Highl. Widowv, Klspul was prrp:ired for the first explosion 
of her sun's passion. H. Rogers Ess. I. ii. 90 If there 
was any explosion at all, it was an explosion of merriment. 
2848 &fACAULAY Hist. Eng. 1 . 146 This step wa.s the signal 
for a general explosion. The people . . refused to pay 
taxes. 

Hence Explo'ilonlst, one who is addicted to 
planning explosions. 

2880 Daily Tel. 13 Nov., In some respects the Nihili.st 
cxplosionusts are guiltier than the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators. 2B83 Firm. H^eekly Fost 14 Apr. 4/6 The ex - 
plosiunists are quite a.s well acquainted with the imbecility 
of our laws ns with the potency of dynamite. 
Explosivo (ek.splJu‘siv), a. and sb. [f. type 
*cxp!osiv-tts, f. explodcre to Extbode: sec -ive. 
Cf. F. explosif ’ive.'\ 

A. oiij. 

1. Tending to drive something forth 3vith vio- 
lence and noise. 

2667 Phil. "Trans. II. (5o2 Upon which Elnstick, or Ex- 
plo.sive power he cstablisITs his W'hulc Doctrine of Convul- 
sions. x(So5 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iii. i. 11723) 157 
A kind of Natural Gunpowder, which taking fire . . ot;(:a- 
.sions. . that subterranean Thunder, .and by the Assi.staiicc of 
it.s Explosive I'owcr, renders the Shock much greater. 
*755 iu Johnson. 28^ C. (J. VVifj.iawk in Ure Diet. Arts 
(eiTrs)s.v. Gunp&ivder, The explosive force will be less than 
it .‘-.hoidd be. 1869 Phu.lh's I 'esuv. viii. 219 Tlie opening 
once made, the subsequent efforts .ire explosive. 2874 Car- 
rbiNi'ER Ment. Fhys. 1. i. § 15 (1879) 17 An expulsion of the 
offending particle by an explosive cough. 

2. Uriveu forth or pn>ducc(l i)y explosion. 

*735 Thomson Liberty From llie red Abyss New 
Ilill.S explosive, thrown. 

b. Of a ct>nsoiiant-sound : Produced by an ex- 
plosion of breath ; stopped. 

*854 Bu.sukan in Cite. .Sc. {c 1865) I. 289/1 The explosive 
const)n.ints, b, d, g, /, t, .ind k. 2878 W. H. S i one in Grove 
Diet, Mus, I. 459 Alternating the liDgiio-dimtal explosive T 
with another explosive corison.irit pre^uced differently. 

3. Tending to explode or ‘go off’ with a loud 
noise ; tending to cause explosion. 

1796 Bi’BKR txtt. N'ob/c f.d. Wks. VIII. 60 Dcmocra- 
tick, explosive, insurr«i:iion.iry nitre. 180a Med. Jrnl. 
VIII, 307 Towards ibc end it [air] approached to the ex- 
nlosive kind. 2850 Mrs. Stowe Unde Tonis C. xxix. 273 
Miss Opheli.'i sal. .as if shi*. had swallowed some explosive 
mixture, and was ready to burst. 2884 Sir K. J. Rkkd in 
Ctmtrmp. Rev. Nov. 617 A limited use of explosive-shell- 
fire from mortars had been nnide. 

Mekivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixiv. joi The 
nobles, .might have nursed an explosive sjiirit of discontent. 

4. Of or pertaining to an explosion ; of the nature 

of an explosion. • 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuzz. liii, He entertained them., 
willi some comic passage or other, .so that explosive laughs 
were constantly issuing from the side-board. 2856 Kank 
Arct. Expi. ]. XXX. 41 1 Breaking it [the ice] up with an 
explosive puff. 2875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 761 Gun-cotton 
has about three limes the explosive rapidity of gunpowder. 
2^8 Huxlky Physiogr. tc> 9 They combine with explosive 
violence, if exposed to sunshine. 

B. sb. 

1. An explosive letter or consonant (set? A. 2 b) ; 

« f^XPLODENT. 

2878 [see A. 2. bl. 1883 1 . Taylor Alphabet II. viii. § 2. 
244 note, 'I'he law of least effort iciiuircs that the vowel 
should [ircccdc contiimaiils and follow' the explosives. 

2. All explosive agent or compound. (See A. 3 .) 

2874 Knight IMct. Meek. I. 818/1 ». v., M. Bcrthelot gives 

. . a table showing the relative force of explosives. 2882 
Raymond Mining Gloss, s. v., 'Hie principal explosives used 
in mining arc gunpowder, .nitroglycerin [etc.]. 

2883 Fall Mall C. 7 Apr. 7/1 'I’he Explo.sives 

Enlosiirely (eksplJu-sivli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY-.J In an explosive manner; in the manner 
of an explosion ; from or with explosion. 

1805 Hatcnktt in IV/il. Trans. XCV. 292 So great a 
portion uf gas was a]mo.st explosively produced, as to over- 
set the jar. 2833 lilackiv. Mag. X 1 . 190 Our hero. . was, . 
in danger of bursting explosively like an overcharged mus- 
ket. 2859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jml, Geog. Soc. 
XXIX. 971 Every word seems to lie articulated so ex- 
plosively that a stranger would imagine the offended speaker 
to be .spitting at him. 

EacplosiTenara (ckspldo-sivnes). [f. as prec. 

-h The (faality of being explosive ; ten- 

dency to explode. 

2836 Hknrv Elem. Chetn. I. 236 The explosivcnes.4 of a 
mixture of hydrogen anA oxj’geii ga.ses. 2859 Smilrr 
Stephenson 98 I’he wire -gauze of the Davy hitiip liecomc.s 
red-hot from the high explosiveness of the gas. 2879 Cas- 
sells lechn. Edne. I. 254/a Sift out the glass, when the 
powder would resume its n|itural explosiveness. 



BXPLOY. 

t Exploy*^ V. In 6 ezploye. [van of 

Exi'Lay.] (See quota.) 

15M Hol®et, Kxploye or do a thynge, adminhtro. 
E^oye studye* conjtirre siudinm, 

Expoliate, •ation : see Kxspouatk, -ation. 

+ Expo'lish, V. Qbs. [nd. L. expolin (see 
ncxt^ ; assimilated to polish^ traits. To polisii 
exquisitely or thoroughly. In quot. afisff/. 

t6$4 HRVWoon Gunaik. 269 To polish and cxpolish* 
paint and staine, Unguents to daube and then wipe out 
iigaine. • 

t Ezp 0 li*t 6 f Obs. [ad. L. expolit-uSf pa.pple. 
of expoltn, f. ex- (see Kx- pref.^) + pollrc to 
PobisH.] Thoroughly polished, highly finished. 

159a R. D. Hvpnerotomackia 88 b, All the rest of the 
Charyot. . was of. .Carbuncle, .of an expolite cutting. 

t Ezpoli'tiOll. Obs. [ad. expolition-eniy n. 
of action f. expolire : sec prcc.] a. The action of 
polishing, b. Rhet. (sec quots.) 

[1589 Pli TTENIIAM Eng. FtUfsie pi. x,x.(Arb.) 954 [Expolltioj 
doth. .poUshour speech and as it were attire it with copious 
nnd plc.’isant aniplihcations and much v.xrictic of sentences, 
.*il1 running vpon one point and one intent 1. 1656-81 ]b.orNT 
Ghsstigy.y Expotition a trimming, polishing or burnishing. 
1730-^ IfAiLKy (folio), ExpolUion (in Rhetorick), a figure 
whereby the same thing is explained in diOcrent phrases, in 
order lo shew it more fully. 1751 in Chamukks Gyd. 

t EsKpO'&Sf V. Ohs. [ad. L. expon-i^re. to put 
forth, set forth, displ.iy, declare, publish, f. ex- 
out + pmere to put, place. Cf. the cognate Ex- 
I’OU.ND, also Exi’osk. (Since ifith c. chiefly .SV. ; 
in curlier use perh. sometimes only a graphic 
variant oiexptnvne Expound. ’ s] 

1. trans. To set forth in words, declare. 

e *375 -Vf. Leg. Sain/s, Machor 1302 (in Horstinann Alt. 
I.e^. 202) pat |>ai . . pe priweie mare opytdy W.'ilJ cxnone 
paime. ^1380 Wycmk Set. Wks. III. 433 Knsaninple of 
siche deds expone)> best t.>istis bwe. x55a Am*. Hamilton i 
(1884) 28 Christ., has ratifeit & exponit ilmme in 
the new law. x63a in Roids Hist. Kiek p. xl, Whilk 
liny the ministers of Perth cxpunc and shew to the bretliren 
limt the town, .had made. ..igreemeiit with a scluK)lmnster. 
li8(So P.\ti:r.soN Life (J- JWnts Puiif^ar We have him 
c.xponing tlic salutary change which age had effected]. 

b. To set forth the character of; to represent, 
char.-icterixc. 

*663 SrALiJiNO Trouh, C/ins, litfiy?) IT. 2<x> Taking them 
fihe people of AherdeenJ to be worse e.xponed than tln^y 
u-ere indeed. 

2. 'To expound, explain, inter|)ret. 

rx440 Gesta A’/w/. l.viii, 272 (Harl. MS.) The3^.prau^.•. 
him that In: woldc declare and expone the versys lo liem. 
1549 t'onipi, .Scot, X. 83 The inglisnicn cxponislhe pro[ilnisve 
of inerlyne to there auen .affectiono, .as the incis exponit the 

□ )hcsic of c.ayplias. 1640 Canter/*. .^t'//A"mvii t. i?o His 
I and proini.se at his coronation to keep the law.s, is to 
he exponed of his rc.solntion to in.ake his laws to be keepod 
by others. 1676 VV. Row Centn. Elair's Aulo/iog. xii. 
114148' 4f)t 'riiey exponed Scripture .and prayed. 

3, 'I'o put forth (effort;; lay out, < xpend (money). 
1527 Ihtrgk Rcc. A/>erJ. (Sp.alding Club 1844) 1 . 118 The 
inony and proffeit of the .said hind, .nocht to be exponit in 
vothir s's.sis. 1563-87 Foxk . 4 . M. (16841 II. 290 The 
King. .h.ath been .iTw.iys contented, .to ex pone all his study, 
labour, .treasure (etc.l. .for the Pone's aid. 

4. To cxitoso (.a person or thing to danger, etc.). 
1564 Hawaki) Kntr.tpins To R<lr. i 'I'hey exponed them* 
selves.. lu no snial daungers. 01572 K.no.x Hist. A’ i;/*. (1386) 

98 They lying without trcnrlf or g.ibiun, were exponed to 
the force of the whole onliii.iiinceor the sayd castle, a t6sx 
C,\i pkrwooij ///it. Kirk (1843) 11 . 48 If he so did, he souTd 
. .expone rcligioun lo the utteriiio.st danger. 

EzponenCO (cksp^^a'iiensh rare. [f. next : see 
KNOK.] The function of an exponent of some- 
thing. So also Ezpo'nenoy. 

x88o Daily Tel. 19 Feb., For the voc,aI exponcncc of 
(sacred micsicl- .she is cxieptiimally gifted. 1880 Harpers 
Mag. I.X. 908 Streel.s and avenues, scjimrcs and rows, 
enough to require the exponency of a good-si/ed directory. 

Exponent (ekspjn'ncnt), a. .and sb, [ad. L. 
exponettt-emy pr. pplc. of cxpdni^re\ see Kx- 
I'OXK 7 ^] 

A, adj. That sets forth or interprets. In Logky 
of a proposition. 

1581 J. liKi.r. Hadilon's Ansm. Osor. iti The. .same rule 
..framyng a soundc and probable Argument from the pro* 
position Exponent, to the Exclusive. 1847 .SiK W. Hamil- 
ton Let. Pe Morgan 0 The doctrine of which the require- 
nients were exponent. 

B. sb. One who or that which sets forth. 

1. One who sets forth in words, cxjwundg, or 
interprets; in recent u.se occag. one who ‘inter- 
prets^ music, an executant. Also, that which 
serves to explain or interpret. 

i8ia CoLKRinGE in .Southey's OMninna IT. 12 Whatever is 
common lo all languages, .must be the Expament and Con- 
sequent of the common consciousness of man. 1834 II. N. 
Cnt.KRiDfjis (hk. Pacts (ed. 9) 28 One of those tongues may 
Iks an impetfiset exponent of the other. 1841 Myrrs Cafh. 
Th. IV. xxxi. 322 Jc.su.s Christ i.s the clearest extsment of 
His own purj)ORCR. 1856 FRonnK Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 

11 This form of discontent found j^s exponent in John 
Wycliffe. 1875 Oilscley Mus. Form ii.'27 Vocal music is 
very dependant on the wonls to whieff it i.s set, and of 
which it should be the exponent. 

2. Math. a. Algebra. A symbol denoting the 
number of times a p.articalar quantity is to be 
taken as a factor to produce the power indicated ; 
an index. It is now written as a small letter or 
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figure at the right hand of and above the .symbol of 
the quantity alTectccl by it. + b. Exponent of the 
Ratio (see quot. 1 706 ). c. Physics. Exponent of 
Refraction ; « ‘ index ’ or * coefficient * of refrac- 
tion {Jobs.\ 

17^ Philips (ed. Ker^wyl, Exponent of the Ratio or Pro- 
poi tion between two Numliers or Quantities, is the Quotient 
tirising, when the Anteixiicnt Is divideil by the Consequent. 
Thu.s 6 i-H the Exponent of the Ratio that 30 has to 5. 1734 
I>FRKKr.RY Analyst 9 45 We may often observe that the 
Exponents of Fluxions, .are confimnded with the Fluxions 
thcin.selvcs. 1807 Hutton Cmtrse Math. II. 2S3 Whether 
the exponent be po.sitive or negative, integral or VractionnI. 
1859 Earn. S.un H Ariilt. 4* Algebra (cd. 6) 198 The figures 
2, 3 . . m . . are cnllctl Exponents. 

3 . He who or that which sets forth as a repre- 
sentative or type, as a symbol or index. 

1825 CoLEKiDC.K Aids Rejl. (1848) I. 260 To one or other 
ofthc.se four heads all the numerous forms and exponcniK 
of Christ’s mediation in .St. Paul's writings tmaybe referred. 
1833 Ht. MAKTiN'iiAU Fr. ICines 6* Pal. ix. 145 Price In the 
exponent of exchangeable value. 1842 W. (I hove Corr. 
Pays. P'orees 95 The motion of the ma.ss bet:uincs the ex- 
ponent of the amount of heat of the moiccule.s. x88o L. 
.SiKvniiN Pobc v. 135 Theobald, as a plodding antiquarian, 
was an excellent ex|)onent of dullness. 

Exponential (eksix^nc'n/al), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. f -(i)ATi.] A. adj. 

1. That has the function of setting forth or ex- 
hibiting. rare. 

1730 6 in iUiLCV (folio*. 1809-10 Colf.rtiw.p Friend 
(t8i8,i 1 IT. 185 Where the hypothesis is an cxjumential image 
. .of an idea. 

2. Math. Involving the unknown quantity or 
variable as nn exponent, or ns part of an cxjxmcnt. 
So exponential equationyfunetion, quantity y etc. 

Exponential enn/e, one exyircK.sed by an exponential 
equaiion. t E. caknlns : sec qnot. 1796. A. scfiesy the in* 
finite .series i-»-.i x* etc. ; E. theorem, the theorem 

th.at the value of (the 'expuncntial', or Napierian anti- 
logarithm, of .v) is expressed by this .«icrir..s. 

1704 J. liAkRis/,r-r. Teehn. 11 . x.7»., Exponcnti.aI curves are 
.such a.s p.artt'ike both of the nature of Algebralck and 'Iran* 
scendeiit ones. 1715 Phil. Trans. XX I X. 912 These E(]ua> 
lions he now calls Exponential. 1739 Anokrson in Rigaiid 
Corr. .Set. Aten (1841) 1 . 3.1a The exponential equation 
.t'-d. 1784 Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 401 /’ is cither an alge- 
l)raic.al, exponential, or flueiitial fluxion of A'. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet., ICxponential C.alculus the iitelhod of diftVr- 
encitig or finding the fluxions of Exponential (juantities, and 
of sumniing up those dilterr.ncc.s or finding their fluents. 
1881 Ma-vwi'I.i. Electr. tit Magn. 1 , 991 We call the expuncn- 
tial quanttiy. .the liyixa liolic co.sinc of 

B. sb. Math. An exponential qu.antity or func- 
tion; spec, the Napierian base e raised to I he 
I power tlenoted by the variable ; the Napierian 
j aiUilogarithm of the variable, 
j 1784 Warinc; in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 395 When the 
I terms are cxf^ncntialK of superior orders, 1833 Sir W, 

1 K. Hamilton in R. P. (iraves Life 11 . 58 My exurision of 
i Hcrschcrs theorem for the development of functions ol cx- 
I noncntials. 1885 Athemenm 11 July 59.^1 The discussion of 
logarithms and cxp(.>ncntiak by nitwiK of tJic properties of 
the logarithmic spiral. 

t£xpo*lier. Obs. [f. Expone + -er 1.] One 
who set-s forth ; an expounder. 

1588 A. Kim; tr. Canisius’ Cateih. 50 Ane keipnr, .and ane 
• expoiier of the voritie, 

Exponible (cksproi-nib’l),^. antUiA. [ad. med. 

L. exponibi/isy f. e.\'pdMilre '. sec KxpONEand -plk.] 

A. adj. That admits of or requires explanation ; 
spec, in Logicy of a proposition, that re<]uircs rc- 
jitatemcnt in order to he employed in a syllogism. 

(a /276 Pktrii.s Hispanus vii. 6. 1 in Prantl <'/V.tc/i/V//A’ 
der J.ogik (1861) III. 67 «, Propositio exponibilis cst pro- 
po,sitio IialH.*ns sensiini obsirunuu expositionc indigeiiteiul. 
178O Kiao Aristotle’s Log. iv. § 7. jui Such proposi lions are 
by some called cxpunible, by others imperfectly modal. 

B. sb. An exponible proposition. 

1569 J. .Sanforij tr. Agrippas Pan. Artes 2.’b, Of Con- 
sequences, of Itidissoluhies, of Exinmiblcs. 1653 U kquiiaut 
Rabelais i. viii.Tlie ex|*unihlc.s ot M.’istcr Hautcch.-iussade. 
1864 HowfiN Logic v. 14J The latter ICoinpound Pro|>oNi- 
tioiis ill which the plurality of Judgments in concealeil] arc 
called lv\poMihlc.s, lK:cau.se they need to Ih: analysed and 
explained. 

t Exporre'ct,///. «■ Obs. [ad. L. e.xporrect-ns, 
pa. pple. of cxporrigHre, f, ex- owi + porrigi-re lo 
stretch out, f. por- = pro- forth + regbre to keep 
straight.] Stretched out; (of the lorchead) un- 
wrinkled. 

1649 Pi'LWXR Pathomyot. ir. ii. 109 The forehead soeincii 
expurrcct and unfolded. 

fEzporre'cted, ppla. Ohs. prcc. 

1650 Bitlwkk Anihropomrt. i. 19 llic Brain is .. .t little 
exporrcctcil in length. Ibid. Hi. oa The ucoplo. .use great 
care lo Inave cxpiirrected foreheads, ibid. vii. laq The Face 
. .is more cxtKjrrccted according to latitude then longitude. 

f Bat'Jporrextioil. Obs.rare~^. [n. of action 
f. I,, exporrigl^e ; see ExpORRKtrr.] (.See quot.) 

1697 J. Sfrckant Solid Philos. 104 Let them take Exten- 
.sion, Stretching out, or Exporrection how they will. 
Export (ckspdfjt), V, [ad. (cit)ier directly or 
through Fr, e.rporter) 1.. export-dre, f. ex- out + 
portare to carry ; see PtiRT v."] 
tl. {gen.) To carry (things or arsons) out | 

of a plnce ; to take away, carry off. Also fig. Obs. 

(The sense of the two first quots. is obscure.) 
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e 14B5 Digby Alyst.hliS?) ui. 438 Swych dwepcyoims, potyt 
peyncs to exsport, pryni yow in siuirtcs whydi best doth 
vow piese. 1548 (.iKSt Pr. Masse 81 Thensiiyiig saying . . 
taraciun e.xpo)'teth and fatlicrcili iqion Aiistync. a i6sa 
Donnk lUttWakaroe (1644) 133 Paulinus. .delivered hiiiLselfc 
ns a sl.nve to the \ andals, and w.ns cxpiwfed from Italy to 
Afrique. z6ta Bacon E^s., Follouvrs 4- Er. ( Arb.) 35 They 
export honour fnjtn a man and nuike him a leiurne in Enuy. 
X64X Kiehoias /V/rrx( Camden 1 1. vij l'\)wr tlioiiNutid men lo 
bee exported hence for the service of..forreinc Princes. 
x69t Ray Creation 11. (1704) 319 The .Arlcrics are known to 
export the Blood. 

2. Comm. To send out (commodities of any 
kind) from one coimiry to another. 

z66s Manlky Grolius' Lon> C. li'arrts 170 They might 
cxjmrt any thing, but Materials for War and Corn. 1672 
Petty Pol. Anat. 11691)57 There arc 6.)M. (black cattlel 
exported alive, and 30 M. dead in ParifK. 174c Dg Po/s 
Eng. Tradesman Introd. (1841' I. 2 Kxporiinj^ die growth 
and maniifactiire of England to other couni ties. 1841 W. 
Si'Ai.oiNo Italy 4* It. is/. 111. 390 . . could .always be 

exported w’ilhout duly. 1845 M'Cri.i.oi 11 Taxation n, v. 
(1852' CiLstoms duties were charged, .on all .sons of com 
iiiodities, whether exporUxt or impoiuil. 

qbsol. X776 Adam .Smith IV. A", iv, i. v3 Bv exporting to 
.1 greater v.'iliic than it iniporied. 1873 (?. Kohinsom .V. .V. 
iVales 75 We exported to Croat Biitaiii lo the \nliie of 
30, 208,485. 

b. transf, tms\Jig. 

1760 S VERNE Trist. .Shandy 990 Siisnnnnli was suffiricnl by 
herself. . in export ing a family stTO-t. 1781 Ctminvu A'.r- 
ppsfulation 365 Hast thou .. I'.xixii tcd sla»ery to tlio con- 
quered East ? 

Hence Expo rted ppl. a.y ExpoTting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 41 The Exported eonmnxli- 
ties amounted to 'I'wo Hnmired Ninety Four Tliousaiid 
Pounds. X727 W. Matiikk Vng. Man’s i. >>////>. 409 'I'lte Ex- 
Dorlitig and Importing so nuiny and gre.it tjnaniltie.-. of rioli 
Cimnnocliries. 1812 (J. Ciiai.mkrs Doni. lUon. C,t. Frit. 171 
'l lie v.'ilne of cxiK»rtcd cargoes in 1766. 1845 M Ci.i i.ont 

Taxation 11. iv, 11852) ii>7 Poland ami other exporting 
counliu'.s. 

Export (e’kspoJt), sb. Comm. [f. prec.] 

1. That which is cxyiorted ; an exported article. 
Also, the amount exported. 

^ 1690 Cim.uDisc. /';Yr//c (ed. 4) 167 Tin- Exports were more 
in value than the IniiKirts, 1735 IIkiikki.kv Querist S 179 
.Schedules of our Trade, contsumn^ an Account of the Im- 
ports nnd Exports of the foregoing Vc.Tr. 1796 Bckkk 
Regie. Peace i. Wks. Vlll. 155 Our comincrre, the impoits 
and exports of the nation. 1821 J. Q. Adxms in C. Dnvie.s 
Mett ..Syst. 111. (1&71) 113 In the year 1354 th»^ bal.'incc of 
e:u>ortH above, the imports was of more tlian 230,11(10 pi)UiK.U. 

2. 'File action of exporting, ex[)ortation ; an iii- 
Manec of this. (Not in Johnson or Todd. First 
in Webster 1S64.) 

i8(H ('oi.f.hrookk Hnsb. 4* Comm, Pengal (i8<i6) loi* 
Buflalo’s horns might, .iHicornc nn article of export. 1824 
Lu. IlAKrcwooD in Blschcjfl //W/w Afannf II. 48 Allow- 
ing the free export of British wool. 1874 Cri- 1 n .Short Hist. 
viii. 476 Ho gave license fc>r the export of aims to Sp.mii. 

3. a/irib. In senses : Of, pertaining to, concerned 
witli orada|)tcd for, exportation ; rvsc.xpiVi-capadly, 
-demandy -goods (specified, as c.g. export-yarn5\ 
-direction, -merchanly {-book- seller y -clothier, etc.), 
-trade ; export bill, a bill drawn against or for 
the value of exported goods ; export duty, a duty 
jiaid on exported goods. 

xB6i (•oscHKN Eor. F. reh. 39 Buying-np anil rcmiiling I hr 
’'export-bills as soon as the gofwls have been .«liip|Hxl 1885 
liookseller ^^\'AX . Advi., Wholesale and '‘i.vjiort ijool: seller*. 
x888 Daily Kev>s 19 Nov. 2, 7 The "export diMn.ind i.s well 
maintained for furs, skins, nnd hairs. 18x7 F. Uorinson in 
Pari. Deb. *i65 The bill . . to diminish the "cxiHjrt duty 
on the smaller sorts of coal. MfCi.'i.i ocii Taxa- 

tion n. V. (1852) 204 Great caution is usually reqiiircil in 
imposing cxixirt dniie.s. 1795 l.i>. Auckland Cert. HI, 
295 The naval preparaiion.s oblige us to siispemi lhe*e.x- 
porl trade which is a check to iiianufaclu^s, 1831 Sir J. 
.Si.Nci.AiK Corr. II. 307 The Emperor nnd hi* Ministers were 
ignorant that there existed any .Tdvantageous e.xpoi t tradt. 

Daily Hews it Dec. 2/7 *Ex'poil yarns were a sliadfc 
better. 

Exportable ('ekspd'*'Jtrib’l), a. and sb. [f. piec. 

+ -AFII.K.J 

A. adj. (.'ap-ablo of being exported. 

X7X7 Niwion in Uigaiid Corr. Sii. Men (1841) 11 . 43-, 
Silver in bullion exportable is usually wi.rili or 3^/. per 
o/. more than in coin. 1803 Svd. Smiiii H ks. iSO;) I. 41 
'I he. .ex|K>rlablc art ide.s. .which C.'eylon ]jrixluccs are pearls, 
einnnnioii, and elephants. 1877 Erasers Mog. XV. 65 1 he 
prim ipal .staples of her cxpoi table wc.'ilth, 
tran.\/. 1807 Aled. Jrnl. XVII. 1 iH VVhal tiansnint.'ilion 
..renders it (yellow fever] rxiRUTahle to Funipe from iis? 

B. sh.pl. ArtielfR of export ntioii. rare. 

1873 A. I,. PKHRy Pol. Keen, ysi 'I’lie gre.Tiesl loss falls on 
the exportables of a countiy. 

t EnOTtftllCd. Ob.r. rare~‘. [f. Export v. 

-ANCK.j -~ next. 

*630 J. Lrvktt Ordering 0/ Ikes (1634’ 'I he exportance 
of increa-Hc and profit by them lbe<,sl. 

Esqportation (eksi.oJtc« J.>n). [a. K export- 
ation, ad. L. exporid.ion-cm, 11. of action I. ex- 
fortare-. sec Kxiurt.] 'l lic .irtion of txj)Oitin(;. 

tl. a. gen. Carrj'ing out from a jdacc. b. The 
coiiveving or sending 'persons) oul of the country, 
a 1610 IlKAi.tv Theophrastus. Ostxu t ation 80 He 

1 Antipat crl, when thi-re was granted ;i fiee cxiiortation Ifroni 
Mai.eclonia). when the. coiirfesic w.ts olfered him. refused it. 
1666 J. .S.Mint Old .‘ige / jy I'ha Insirumonts of the vital 
Faculty, which serve f(.»r . . exportation and rejection of the 
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same [bloud and spirits]. 1715 H. Bourne Antiq, Ctwr. 
l\opit ii. IS They were wont to sit by it [the corpse], from 
the Time of its Death till its Exportation to the (iravc. 
*774 Pknnant TaurUcot, in 177a, 47 The intliiiicholy ex- 
portation of. . natives of Great Britain. 1789 /Hst. in Ann. 
Ay^,i4a It (Stanhope’s bill] also repealed the laws., pro- 
hibiting the exportation of women. 

2 . Comm. The sending out (of commodities) 
from one country to another. 

1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. ao Statutes restrayning 
the exportacion of y- native commodities of that kingdomc. 
1678 Marvell Corr. Wks. I. 36a The Committee against 
Exportation of Wooll sate yesternight. >797 8 Wkllinoion 
in Uwen Disp. 779 The exportation of British manufuLlures, 
excepting of military stores, ought to lx: free. 1870 Anklk- 
SON Missions Amer. lid. II. xxxi. 271 Wheat, and other 
protlncts for exportation. 

transf. 1807 Mtd. yrnl. XVII. 119 An indigenous and 
local disease . . capable of exportation to dismnt countries. 
8 . quasi-ft^wtr. a. Something carried out. +b. 
That which is exported ; //. commodities exported, 
exports {ohs.). 

a. 1817 CoLKRitiGK Biog. Z//. 238 Feverishness .md want 
of ajifictitc which . . was certainly nut deexeased by the 
exporialions from the cabin. 

b. 1664 s l*Ki‘YS 1879) III. 109 If the exportations 

exceed the impottation-i. 1673 'i'K.MrLi: Arr. /rr/fi//// Wks. 
i/ji I. iixThe ^^a^ivc Commodities or common easie Mnnu- 
Pictures, .make up the E.\'portatioii of this Kingdom. 1691 
'I'. H[ai e 1 Acc. Nc^u Invent. 131 As much .. as they now 
receive ill Exchange for their St-iid Exportations. 

Exporter (ekspCM Jt.ij). [I. as jnec. + -Ett^.] 
One who export.^ ; an export trader. 

1691 Locku I.tKver. /nUresi 174 'Twill he the Interest of 
every E.\porter, to buy Plate to send out before Money, 
lyao Loud. Caz. No. 583 1/2 The Duty., payable by the 
Exporter. 1796 Morsf. .‘htur.Ceoff. I. 296 The company. . 
Ixscame llieir own exporters. 1861 (xoscuk.s For. Exch. 40 
The cxportGt'.s sell to the same bunkers. 

Exposal (ckspiiu-zal). [f, next f -AL.] 

1 , The fact of exposing or of being cxposwl. 

165* H. Mork in Hnthns. Tri. (1656) ■.<.S4 It is no exposall 

or hardship at all to be cx past'd to mercy. 1656 Jkanen 
Fuln. Christ 199 Goils exposall of him unto death for bis 
members. 1666 G. Harvkv Morh. Angl. vi. («3 'rheir ex- 
posal 10 those injuries, we have just now instanced. 17*1 
Swift Ltt, of Advice to yng. Poet 26, I believe our cor- 
rupted air, and frcijuenl thick Fugs, arc in a gicxit mc.xsure 
owing 10 the «:ominon exposal of our Wit. 1839 S. f>AViD- 
.soN HibiicalCnt. 62 The version itself manifests its exposal 
liWcwish influences. 

2 . A setting forth, on exposition, * expose 

1885 .Sat. Rev. 75 .^ug. 220 An eloquent and able exposal 
of the fmanciul . . aspect of Indian aifairi. 

ElpOia (uk.spjTz;, v. [a. Fr. exposer (14th c.), 
formed as an Adaptation of L. exponcre to ()nt 
out, expose (see Exponk, Expound) ; the \\\. poser 
(:— to rest, lay down) having bcon asso- 
ciated by erroneous etymology with \.».ponih^e (pn. 
pple./iJf//wr), and. employed as its regular repre- 
sentative in compounds. .See Componr, Po.sk.] 

I. To juit out ; to deprive of shelter. 

+1. trans. To jmt out; to put (.a person) ashore; 
to expel from a country, etc. Also rejl, of a river: 
To empty itself into. Obs. rare. 

1631 Ln iiGow Trav, i. 43 'I'he Gi;nu«»es have abandoned 
ih« sucieiy of lewes, and exposed them from their iurix- 
diclion. Udd. 11. 46 There ihe Carinoe^iloe [a vessel] 
stayed, and I was exposed to seek passage for Kngnsa. 1658 
W. Burton itin. Anton, 1 54 Where the river 'ream cx- 
poseth it self into it (the .Severn]. 17*8 Shelvocke Foy. 
round World 151 In sliorl, 1 would expose no hostages. 

2 . To turn out of doors ; ‘ to cast out to chance * 
(].) ; esp. to abandon (an infant ), often in Antiij. as 
the rendering of L. expomre, Gr. cvrif^cvat. 

x6iz SiiAK.s. Wint, T. v. ii. 78 All the Instruments which 
nyded to expose the Child, were euen then lust. 1697 
i’orrfck Antiq. Greece 11. xx. (1715)771 The latter [.\riadne] 
licing tlie s.'inie that W'as cxnos’d big with Child upon that 
Coast by I'lieseii-s. 175a Hume Ess.^ Populonsness Am. 
Nations (1770) I. 416 The only country where this practice 
of exposing children }irc vails, a 1850 Macaulay /list. Fng, 
(1861) V. iu2 In old time he woulcf have been exposed as 
soon as he came into the world. 

8 . To pl.ace in an unsheltered or iinprolectcd 
])osiiion ; to leave without shelter or dclencc ; to 
remove the covering of ; to put (jdants) out in the 
open air. In early use also. To risk, imperil. 

c 1477 Caxton yasvn 78 b, And strmbl.Tbly ben alle peple 
lioundcn to expo.se body and goodes for their kyng. 1590 
.‘^i FNSEH F. Q. III. i. 46 He that hath c.spydc a vcrmcill rose, 
'J'o which sharpe lliomei . . the way forestall, Dare, not for 
dread hi> hardy hand i*x{)Ose. 16^ EvlvI.vn Na/. Hort. 
(1729) 201 Set out and expose FtosCardinalis. Ibid.ox^i Be 
c-ircfnl not to expi>sc the Fruit without Leaves .sufficient to 
skreon it from the Sun. 1667 Milto.n P. L. 11. 8a8, I go 
riiU uncouth^ errand sole, and one for ail My self expose. 
1704 Load. Gar.. No 4020/2 He exposed his Person very 
much in the Action. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. (r8i.i> 309 
An awning . . will continue tliem in perfection of blow much 
longer than if always exposed. z88^ Blacktu. Mag. 584/x 
'I'hi* gunners are never exposed as is the case with all em- 
brasure . . batteries. Mod. This costume is injurious to 
liealih because it unduly exposes the chest. 

4 . To lay open (to danger, ridicule, censure, 
etc.) ; to j ilace in the way of something that would 
be butler avoided ; to rendef* accessible or liable. 
C’onst. rti, ^unto\ also to with inf. clause. 

*474 GAXTONr/;,'v.y,* 144 Heexfiosithhym vnto the parlllcs 
of lutayllv. 160X SmaksvI //* s Well iii. ii. 106 Expose '^I'hose 
tender Imibes of thine, to the euent Of the none-sparing 
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warre. 1605 — i^earm. iv. 31 Expose thy selfe to fcclc what 
wretches feele. 161 z Uiblk Transl. Pref. 4 Rather then. . 
to expose lliemselue-s to many exceptions and cauillations. 
1867 Mii.ton P. L. II. 37 Whom the Iiighest place exposes 
Formost to Kt.and against the Thunderers uitne. 1897 Dmv- 
iiRN l irg. Georg. 111, 646 [ I'he Snake] leaves expos’d to 
Blows, liis Back and batter'd Sides. I7a5 De Foe Foy. 
round World (1840) 336 Not so low as to be exposed to 
the overflowing of the river, Bentuam Princ. Legisl. 
xviii. ^ 44 Offences to which the condition of a (tiiardmn is 
exposed. 1885 R. W. Dale yeiv. Temp. ix. (1877) 89 The 
faith of the Hebrew Christians . . was . . cx])osed to severe 
trials. Z874 Mi(.KLF.Tii WAITE Mofl. Par, Churches 228 In 
positions little cx|io.scd to be walked over. 

6. To lay open to {p^into) the action or influ- 
ence of. 

zi^ Flat yetoel //a, Divers Nexu Exper. 33 The greenc 
limber which you doe expose into the ayre. Z897 Dryden 
Firg. Georg, it. 448 While the balmy Western Spirit blows, 
Earth to the Breath her Bosom dares ex{K>sc. a 1704 1 .ockk 
1 J.), Those who seek truth only, freely expose their principles 
to the t^t. 1744 Bemkelky Siris 828 Trees that grow on 
mountaiiis, ex^msed to the sun or the north W’ind. 1751 
Johnson Kamider No.^ tti P4 Exposed to a microscope, 
the smoothesi^lish. . discovers cavities. 1807 T. Thomson 
Ghent, /cd. 3) II. 176 When liquid sulphurous acid i.s exposed 
to atmo.spheric air. z888 J. Maktineau Ess. I. 3 He was 
ex|H>scd to two singularly inliurinonious influcucc.s. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight ii. 22 ‘I'he way in which they (the eye- 
brows] are instantly drawn down when we are suddenly 
ex{iosed to a dazzling light- 

b. pass. To be open to a certain quarter of the 
heavens, situated in a certain aspect. 

1710 Lonw)N a Wlse Compl. Gard. (1719) 76 It’s an ad- 
mirable Peach when planted in a good Soil, and well expos'd. 

UicK-soN Treat. Agric. <ed. 2) 307 The richest lands 
in Scotland, .arc exposed to the north. 

II, To present to view, put forth. 

6. To exhibit ojxinly; to display to the public 
gaze. 

18x3-6 Cockeram, Expose^ to .set to view. Z7ia Stfki.k 
N 0^280 P3 'Ihc Begg^, who cxpo-Hc.s libs Sores. 
1727 Dr Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 95 By persuading 
limi (Noahl to drink hiumelf drunk, .had . .made him expose 
himself in a beastly manner. zSoz .Soutmkv Thalaha vi. 
xxvi, 'rraiisparent garments to the greedy eye Exposed their 
harlot limhs. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 250 Fie was 
then carried to the market place, and exposed, .as a malc- 
fictor. 1875 JowETi PiaioKtt^. 2) V. 176 ’I’he dead arc only 
to be exposed for three days. 

b. Are/. 'I'o exhibit ( the Host, relics) for adora- 
tion. 

1644 Evelyn Diary i8 Mar., Neere Easter, .many im.'igrs 
were expos'd. 1850 J. II. Newman Dijlic. Anglic. 213 
'Fhe Blessed Sacrament is exposed in all the churches all 
over the city. 

c. To disclose, disfday, allow to be .seen. 

*85* Cari'ENTKr Man. Phys. 401 The amount of surface 
expo.sed by the walls of these minute cavitic.s. 1853 I^anr 
Grinndl Exp, xxxvi. (1856) 324 A pit was .sunk in the icc 
around her . . so as to expose her stern. 1870 J Iakov & 
Wake Mod. Iloyle^ Whist 7 A card by accident being ex- 
fiosed during the deal, Raymond Statist. Mines tjr 

A/ining 2^8 An Ojien cut 30 feet long exposes a vein of rather 
solid-lookiiig quartz. 

7 . a. '1 o offer publicly, * put np ^for (or to) sale. 
('Fhe ordinary jihrasc in Scotland ; in England 
now somewhat formal), 

<ti8io Hrai.rv Theophrastus, OsteHtaiion{\6iC)%2 'I'hosc 
which exjKJse their warers to sale. i6S3 H. Cogan tr. Pintos 
Trav. X. jo I'l'heyJ expo.sed me to sale three several times, 
nm\ yet could meet with iiolxKly that would buy me. Z704 
SwotY’. y'i»//Concl. 2ai'i’oexf»o.se the talents 1 liuveacqulred. 
vjta-’jx H. Wali'OLE Ferine s Anecd. Paint. H786,» II. 103 
It was again exposed at Mr. Scawcn'.s sale. 1771 Phil. 
Trafis. LX 1 . 324 note. A fishmonger, .in the winter, exposc.s 
for sale a bushel . . of carp and tencli. Z848 M ACAUI.AY 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 4f.i9 The first barometers ever expo.scd to sale. 
(868 Perthshire yml, t8 June, There will be exposed for 
S.tIc. . on Saturday, .about 2,000 Trees. 

+ b. To jiut forth, publish (a discourse). Also 
(after Fr. exposer) to put (coin) in circulation. Obs. 

1^ V'imiex Angl. in Harl. Misc. )Malh.) V. 431 Did ever 
n.Ttion expose choicer . . discourses, than ours h.'ilh done V 
z886 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Pref., The last things which I 
shall expose to the Publick. Z75( s. v. F.x- 

fosingi It is prohibited to expose false and clipped money. 

8. To make known, disclose (secrets, one’s in- 
tentions or projects, etc.). Formerly in wider sense : 
'J'o explain, set forth or describe in detail. 

1483 Caxton Cato I vj b, His fyrstc frcncL . to whom he ex- 
posed lii.H cans and nedc. c Z489 — Hlamhardyn lii. 'I'he 

f irouost . . cxmxsed vnto the . . comynalte the charge that he 
i.id of blanciliarilyn. i^t K. Coi-land Galyen's Terap. 2 
<1 iv. Til the boke . . webaue exposed all the differences of 
vlocres. .1S86 A. Day Eng, .Secretary 11. (16251 *26 Which 
as an action most singular, 1 have judged fit to Ijc exposed 
in this place unto him. 1701 tr. Ee Clerc’s Prim, Fathers 
( 1702 1 101 They exposed . . their Reasons. 1779 in A ihentenm 
10 Aug. (1884) 2x3/1 He. .exposes hbs intention of returning 
during winter to Sandwich Island. Z79Z Bo.swei.l yohnson 
Ded., 'J'he whole truth is not always to be cxpo.scd. z^5 
Prescott Philip 1 . 11. viil 237 Egmont . . cxpt.scd to 
the monarch the evils that beset tnc country, z^j Hor.- 
i.ANo A. Bonnie, xxiii. 346, I exposed my project, which . . 
met with his hearty approval. 

fb. 'Fo .set forth the meaning of; to explain, 
expound. Obs. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 436/3 Saynt Jherome exposeth hit 
thu.s. Cato Dvb, Or otherwyse hyt may be exposed 
that I etc.]. 

8. To nnraask, .show up (an error or misrepre- 
sentation, an impostor) ; to hold up to ridicule or 
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reprobation (faults, follies, or those who arc guilty 
of them). 

Z893 Drydrn yw . Ded. (1697) 4 Like Honice, you only 
expo:>e the Follies of Men, without arraigning their Vices. 
171Z Addison Spect. No. 23 P 7, I have in this Paper en* 
ileavourcd to expo.se that particular Breach of Charity. 1777 
SiiKKiDAN Sch. Scand. 11. ii. l»has led me into so mauy 
cursed rogueries, that 1 doubt 1 shall be expo.sed at last. 
i8s6 Hallam in Edin. Rev, XLIV. 9 It would be idle to 
expasc the spuriousuess of what no one appeared to think 
authentic. Z876 Muzley Univ,^ Sernt. ii. (1877) 33 He., 
.•^aw the imposture and exposed it. Z885 Manch. rixetm. 6 
Nov, 5 2 It will serve to exouse the hollowness of the hope^ 
fb. Hence in i7-i8thc. : To hold up to ridi- 
cule (what is not a fault). Obs. (Stigmatized by 
Johnson as 'an improper colloouial abuse*.) 

1885 Stillincfi. Orig. iSrit i. 14 iWt lest I should seem 
to expose .so ancient a Tradition . . 1 now proceed^etc.]. 
170$ Si'ANHOPR Paraphr. I. 73 'I'he most Sacred Things, 
exposed by insolent Biiffoonry. zvia Addison Spect, No. 
'/'ll P 7 A little Wit is equally capable of exposing a Beauty, 
aiul of aggravating a Fault. 1779 Fletcher LogicaGeuev. 
29 'I'he round attires of the head exposed by Isaiah. 

ilEzpOS^ (cksp^z^). [Fr. ; pa. pplc. of exposer'. 
see J'lxptkSE v.] 

1 . A statement put forth; a recital of facts or 
(liirticulars. 

1803 Put ill C. Rose’s Diaries (1860) II. xi The ConKuI’s 
cAposil speaks pretty phiiii. i8sa Examiner 28 Dec, Sx'z/i 
'I'his is the result of the Exposd which has just been made. 
18x3 Ibid. I I Mar. 168/2 The French Exiuwe stales, that 
France will have.. 150 .sail of the line. ZB46 Worcester 
cites Mackintosh (1765-1832. 

2 . A showing up of something discreditable. 

X83X Dlshaeli Vng.Dukes.xxiu She has been iiegotlattnf 

..for some time.. and the late expo.sd will nut favour her 
intcre.sts. 18x5 W. H. Maxwell ///«/x to a Soldier I. 163 
This wretched exposd of Blake's incompetcncy. 

Exposed (eksiw'»7.d), ppi. a, [f. ExrosR v. + 
“Eiji.T In the senses of the vb. a. Displa)e(l, clis- 
dosed to view. Exposed card (see quot. 1870). 
b. Unsheltered or unprotected from the elements, 
or liom hostile attaek. 0. esp. Of children : Cast 
out or abandoned to chance. 

a. 1830 Bhathwait Eng. Geutl. 28 When that Sex . . 
gives way to foment.s of exposed loosciiesse. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes' Elent. Philos. (1839' *39 Quiinliiy is determined two 
ways ; one by the sense . . the other by mcifiory, that is, by 
comparison with some exposed ipiantity. 1870 Hahdv & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle.^ Whist 3 If a player plays a card from 
his hand.. without wailing to know if a card under the 
penalty of being called for is demanded, this card.. is an 
exposed card . 1890 Pall Mall G. 20 Get, 7/1 1 ) . . placed the 
detached card on the table ..and the 'detached’ cord then 
became an ' exposed ’ card. 

b. X664 Evelyn /Cal, Iforf, {ij9g) 197 Cover with dry 
Straw..your3'ouiig exposed Ever-gr<;en.s. 1837 Hr. Marti- 
NF.AU .Sor. Anter. llL 153 A passage, .too exposed to be en- 
durable in a hot sun. 1W7 Smyth SailoFs ll ’ordd>k.. A’.*’- 
posed anchorage^ an open and d.ingcrous place, by reason 
of the elements or the enemy. Z878 11 vxt. v.v J’hysiogr. 40 
Vapour is drawn up. .from every exposed piece of water. 

O. x66a Petty Ta.res 4 The maintenance of . . found and 
exposed children. 177a A tin. Reg. 223 The hospital for the 
iimiHlenance of exposed and deserted j'oung children. 

Exposedness (ekspJ»*zednes). [f. prcc. + 
-MvSN.J The state or condition of being exposed. 

z62o Br. Hall Hon. Mar, Clergy i. § 23 'J'he exposednesso 
of die city to sale, a 1865 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867' 191 An exposedness unto trouble, c 1741 Bkainlkd 
in F'dward.s L (1851) 5 Showed me so plainly iiiy ex- 
posediiess to fhimnaiion. 1863 J. G. Muki'uv Comm. Gen, 
xi. 25 Shame implies, .an exposeduess to the .searching eye 
of a condemning judge. 

t ExpO’Sement. Obs. fvre”^, [f. Exrosisv. 
+ -MKNT. Cf. OFr. expose/ttetil.'] The action of 
exposing. 

^ z63a Li riicow '/’rar. yiii. 353 Measuring largely their owne 
infrancliizcd fortune, with the voluntary cxposeuient of many 
vnneccssary Viadants. 

Exposer (ekspJu-znj). [f. as prec. + -ERi.] 
One who exposes (in senses of vb.). 

x6( I in Coi c;r. s. v. Exposen r. 1876 M arvkli. Afr. Smirhe 
Wks. 1875 IV. 3.J, I shall henceforth lake notice of him as 
the Church of England’s Exposer. 177a Hist. Enrofh in 
Ann. Reg. 99*/* 'Fhe overlhrower of Bolingbroke, and the 
e .vposer and detector of his dangerous falhacics. 1870 H ardy 
ffi Ware Mod. Iloyle^ Whist 3 If the exposer denies that lie 
has shown the card. 1885 Law Times LXX\. 115/I 'I'hcir 
. . exposure for sale in England . . rendered the . . exposer 
liable to conviction. 

Exposing (ekspJn-ziij), vhl. sb. [f. as prcc. + 

-1 NG • .] The action of the vb. Exposm (in its various 
senses) ; an instance of this. 

Ai8za Donne Oiatfaiaros (1644) 124 These Oinissions. and 
Desertions, and Expo&ings of our selves. 16x7 tr. Bacon’s 
Life if Death (1651) 8 In wild Creaturc.s their Exposing to 
all weathers, often intcrccptcth them. S7*z Woiirow Corr. 
(1843) 1 1. 593, 1 have nothing but. .the exf^sing of granny, 
persecution, and arbitrary power, in my view. 1708 Lkoni 
tr. AlbertCs Archit. I. 70 a, 'I’hc exposing of merchandizes 
to sale. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. v. 8 ra 'J'heir unnatural 
exposing of their own children. 

Expositioil ((^TSjwziJan). Forms: 4-5 ex- 
posioioiin, 4-6 ezposioion, -yon, (4 ezposis- 
flion), f ezpositioun, -ycion, -yon, (6 expoay- 
tion'i, 6- exposition, ^a, F. exposition^ ad, I.. 
exposUidn^em^ n. of action f. expbfi/re (jia. pple. 
exposit-us) : see Kxfone.] 

■fl. The action of pq,tting, or the condition of 
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being put, out of a place ; expulsion. Cf. Expose 
V. I. Obs, rare, 

153D Pajlsgr. 4i8/x Exposytion, exj^siiioN, 1531 More 
Cot^i. TindaU Wkv. Bxgfa No time of taryenge bctwenc 
their [atigels'l Rynne and their exjjrasicion. 

b. es/, 'I'he action of putting (a child) out in the 
open ; abandonment id chance : ~ Exfosube i b. 

sgSt Mulcaster PosttioHs xxxvi. (1887) 136 To disburden 
a common weale of vnnecessary number . .'by exposition . . 
of enfantes. i 6$4 R. CooMiNGTON tr. yustiifs Hist, 8 
Hearing of the cx^sition of this ruyall Infant. S747 Orig, 
Unm, Af^etites 1. F 5 in Parr hUtaph. Tracts xB/A C. 
(1837^ The exposition of children without distinction, .either 
of family or sex. 1869 Lhckv Europ. Mor. I. i. 47 'I'he 
murder or exposition of the children of poor parents. 187S 
Posts Gaim i. Comm. (cd. a) 65. 

1 2. Situation with resiiect to the quarter of the 
heavens; 'aspect*. Obs, « Exposiibb 3. 

^ 1688 Lett, Pres, State Italy 145 The water within them is 
in a full exposition to the .Sun. 1693 Kvklyn De la Qumi, 
Compt, Card. 1. 1-.28 .An Easterly Flxposition. 1710 London 
& Wise Compi, Card, a68 'I hosc sorts which blow 

only in good Expositions. 1758 Joktin Erasm. 1. 76 Eras, 
inus . . ascribes the pi.'tguc . . partly to the . . bad exposition 
of the houses. 1775 Johnson Journ, IV, Isl. Wks. X. 413 
Tly chixtsing an advantageous exposition, they cun r^ise all 
the more h.irdy esculent plants. 1834 tikCKPuKD Italy II. 
107 The expo-sition . . is singularly happy ; skreeiitd by 
sloping hills. 

3, The action of putting out to public view ; an 
instance of this ; a di.splay, show, exposure, f Also 
{rarely) rr. Exi*osiire i c, d. 

1649 J Tavlor Cil. Exemp. xvi. § 3 The Synagogttc had 
been thrown out to an inclurious Exposition and Cunleiiipt. 
v« Trijler xviii. 245^ The country 'squires dreaded Oie 
exposition of their rustic conversation to the ordeal of her 
criticism. Ibid. xxiv. 31B The exposition of tlieve absurd, 
ities. .should he forwarded by every man of seiist*. 1834 
UtiCKfOtti) Italy I, 4 There happened to he an exposition of 
the holy wafer. ^ 1835 Urowning Paracelsus 128 Grown 
Grey in the exposition of .such antics. 1836 New Monthly 
Mag. XLVI. 3 'I’he practice of cxpo.sition on the pillory. 
1844 Pu(}iN Cbss. 182 'fhe hlxpnsition of any Relic without 
an authentication ha.s been strictly prohibited. 1884 Catholic 
Diet. 331 TIni Host after High hlass (the Mass of Kxpusi. 
tion) IS placed on a throne above the altar . . Relics and 
images must he removed from the Altar of Exposition, 
b. After mod. French use; ^ Exhibition 6. 
1868 Sai.a Notes 4* Sk. Paris Exhibition ii, 15 The Uni- 
versiil Exposition of 1867; that, you know .. is the official 
designation. 1873 Hhuwning Red Coti. Nt.*<ap 270 Paint I 
The last Exposition warrants me Plenty of people must ply 
brush with toc.s. 1879 ! 1 ow la.i.s L. A roostook { 1 8S3) 1 1 . 1 afi 
Typical vill.ajiijcs of the different civilisations at the’interna. 
tiunal expu.sit lulls. 1802 .SVx'. 0/ A rts, 'Title of Paper x t Dec. 
9 The World’s Coluinbiun Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

4. The action or process of setting forth, de- 
claring, or describing, either in speech or writing. 

2460 ?2 arl Marchk in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 5 T. 10 We have 
charged your servant., for to declare, .ceriajjnc things.. 
Wherefore wc bcscchc your graciouse lurdesohip . , to here 
him in exposir.ion of the same, and to his relacion to yevc ful 
feith and credence. 1783 H. Blair Art'/’. Khet. H. 78 In the 
conduct and exposition of his argtimenls, he If.’iccroJ may 
and ought to he imitated. 2872 Mokley Voltaire (1H8G) 66 
Clear exixisilion was the only thing needed to convert him 
to the new theory. 

b. A Statement in which any matter is set forth 
in detail. 

. * 3® WvcLiK 2 Moi'c, ii. 13 The.se .same thingis weren put 
in disci'ipcioiins and exposiemuns (Vulg.c<7///w<'ff//mVjl of 
Ncemyc. 2494 Kahvan Chroli. vn. eexx. 241 For the which 
dede, .after the exposycion of .some aiictours the sayd erle 
was punysshed. 255a Huloet, Exposition, couimntiarium. 
284a A. CoMHK Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 180 If wc look to 
the exposition of the objects of eating already given. 2860 
Tvndall Glac, 11. xvL 31 1 The author of the theory has at 
various times puhlished expositions of his^ views. x8|7< 
Srumis Const. Hist. I. i. 10 Of thegreat expositions of feudal 
cu.stom, most arc from Northern France. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 4- Eems 504 A question . , that 
does not belong to the present anatomical exposition. 

0. Music (sec quot. 1869^ 

2869 Ousei.ev xxiii. 178 Every fugue must com- 

mence with what is called ‘ the exposition ’ of the subject 
and answer. By this is simply meant the first entry of the 
subject, answer, and countersuhjcct.^ 2880 — in Grove Diet, 
MhW I. 56R/2 .After the exposition is completed by the .suc- 
cessive and regular entry of every p.Trt. 

6. The action of expounding or explaining; in- 
terpretation, explanation. Also an inst.'ince or mode 
of this ; an explanation, interpretation. 

02340 Hampolb /’.w//irr Comm. 19, Hit nedeth exposicyon. 
2340 --- Pr, CoHsc. 3856 An exposiciun Of be haly godspcllc 
in a lesson, c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 969 The exposicioun 
of this holy praier . . 1 hitake to these maystres of theology. 
/rx440 Gestn Rom. Ixiii. 27T (Harl. MS.) The exnosicion of 
theise vers is this. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 1. 237 You 
know the Law, your exposition Hath becne most sound. 
t 6 jM Sir 'J’. Browne Tett, Friend xix. (t88i) 140 .Some 
dreams I conrc.ss may admit of easie and feminine exposi- 
tion. 2609 Bf.nti.ey PhaL 302 'i'he other Exposition, that 
makes Moorvoc the name of .an Harper. 2729 Franklin 
Ess, Wks. 1840 1 1. 39 The unaccountable expositions that 
are put upon some of my works. 2742-3 Wfnley yrnl. 
(1749) 6 q Attending the expositions of tne persons commonly 
called Methodists 2795 W'ythe D^is. Virginia 8 This 
exposition of the tc.stament fulhllcth tim intention of him who 
made it. 2^ E. Edwards Raleigh 1. ;icvii. 690 It was. . 
suggested, .that Bacon’s exposition of the law was unsound. 
2^ Sr ARROW Sertn. ix. 122 The exposition of the Bible. 

Cotnb. i8a6 BENTiiAMin Wesim, Hev.yi. 500 Kxix>sition- 
reemiring terms. 

b. An expository article or treatise; a com* 
mentary. 


1460 Capgravb C^riMi. Dcd. x Specialy to gader eld expo- 
sictones upon Scripture into o colleccion. 2538 More Con/ut, 
Tindale Wks. 553/1 In his exposiciun vpon the first pistle of 
saint John. ri. More Myst, Iniq. 107 The reading 

of suen expositions of Scriptures as arc writ by. .sincere foU 
lowers of Christ. 284s A. Love LL tr. Sitnotis Relig, tj^'ust. 
East. Nations 249 'I'hcy have. .Expositions on those Books. 
2773 Mrs. Chaponb Improv . Mind (2774) L 66 The Pro* 
phccio.s. .you had better, .read, .with a gi^ exposition, 
c. Loffic. (In various senses : see quota.) 

2^ Fraunce Lawiers Ltg, 1. ii. 4 h, There he two parts 
ofLogike. Exposition of the nature of argumentes, and DLs- 
position of the same. Ibid, i. ii. 6 Exposition, the first part 
of Logike, declareth the particul.*tr affection and nature of 
every severall argument. 2636 tr. Hobbes’ Elent, Philos. 
(18391 *39 Quantity is determined two ways; one by the 
sense, when some sensible object is set before it . . which 
way of determining is, called exposition. 2837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton logic xxiv. (i866> 11. 12 It [a declaraiiun] is called 
an Exposition, when the evolution of a notion is continued 
through .several explir^ations. x86o Veiicii & Mansel 
Hamilton's Logic 1. 263 note, 'fhe term Exposition (ittOtfns) 
is employed by Aristodc and most suhseijuent logicians to 
denote the selection of .an individual instance whose qualities 
may be perceived by .sense, in order to prove a general 
relation upprehended by tho intellect, 
llonce Szposi’tlonal a., of the nature of an ex- 
position; explanatory. Sxpoil'tionftry a., in- 
clined to exposition or setting forth in detail. 

2845 Mujsli^y lUaneo White, E.s.s. 1884 II. 138 All those 
creeds.. the simply cxposition.'il and interpretative form of 
the original revealed truth . . —all this is thrown .nside. 2867 
J. Gakfikld ill Century Mag. Jan. 1884, 413. 2 Spurgeon 
. . accompanied his reading with sensible . . ex))usition.'il 
coinmeiils. x88a J. Haivtmornk Fort, Fool 1. xviii, He 
was of an argumentative and expositionary turn of mind. 

+ Expositi'tioiui, a. Ohs, rare " [f. L. ex- 

fosiiicius (f. exposiU \ see next and -itiops).] Of 
a child : That has liecii * expo.«5e<i *. 

s6aa Don'Nk Senu. cliv. VI. t^o An exposititious Child 
laid out in the streets . . of unknown parents. 
XiZpOSitivS (ekspfr/itiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
exposUJv'Us, f. exposit- ppl. stem of cxponUrc : see 
Expone and -IVK.] 

A. adj. a. Tending to set forth or describe in 
detail ; descriptive, b. Serving to explain ; ex- 
planatory, expository. Const, of, 

25W JoYE Apd. Tindale 38 Usyng thy.s particle Ki in 
cnglyssh as myche to saye And exfiositiuc. 2372 GoLiiiNCt 
Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 4 A man may gaither it by the jiercell 
cxiKisitiuc whichc is added streigfit after. 2635- 60 Si anlkv 
Insi, Philos. (1701) 378/2 Exiiositive terms. 1659 Pearson 
tVtW (1683) 230 Tlie opinion . . is to he rcjt'cierl, .is not 
cxfiositive of the Cnsed's coiifes.sion. 1846 Wokcksteh, 
Expositive, e.vplanatory, 1884 Christian World 24 Apr. 
304/2 I'hc hook . . may he briefly described as , . hortatory 
and expositive. 

tB. sh. An explanation, ' argument \ Obs. 

2^7 Burnet Contu. Reply to Varitlas 43 He cites on the 
Margin the expositive or Preamble of it. 

Hence t Szpo’sttiwnly adv., in an expositive 
manner or sense ; by way of exposition or gloss. 

1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. 9 'fhe particle IJ-V//’J is 
taken cxpu.siiiucly. 2632 J. Burgfs Answ. Rejoined 82 
Unless wee may take, .and, the ropulatiue, cxposiiiuely, as 
if it sign i lied that is to say. 2656 Jeanfs FuOi. Christ 170 
Interpreters tliinke this clauw to he adried aHositroe, or 
cxixisitively, to expiaine wh,at is meant by Philosophy. 
iSzpOSlitor (ek^jp'zitoiL Forms : 4 exposi- 
tur, -pocitour, 4 0 -posy tour, 4- 7 -Itour, 7 ex- 
positor, 6- expositor, [a. AF. *€.\positour =- 
OF. expositur, J'V. expositeur, ad. I« cxpositvr-ein, 
arent-n. from : see Kxi*onb, K.\ro.sE.] 

1, One who sets forth in detail, exptiunds, or lays 
open ; a declarer, narrator. Const, of. 

*398 'Frevisa Barth. De P. A*, xviii. Ixxxviii. 11493^89 Ex- 
positours say that some lyce gendre of sangweyn humour 
and hen red and greie. c 2430 Lvix;. Thebes u 12* Some 
expositours Croundyiig hem, V|jon old aucthours. Sain that 
Cadmus [etc.]. 2533 Ft-VOT UmA Hclthe in. (1541) 52 h, 
I'he tongue, whiihe is ray.sons exposytour. 25U .Shak.s. 
A. 4. L. II. i. 72 A mirth-mouiiig iesl Whkh his faire tongue 
(conceits expositor) Deliuers jn . . apt . . words. 28^ G. 
Cn.M.MFRs Caledonia 1. 111. viii. 440 The clergy acrnn'f.sced 
in the dictates of a learned uiiccn, as delivered by tne royal 
ex(K}sitor. 2876 Bancroft // w/. U. .V. yi. xxix. 73 Reid . . and 
Rous.seau were. .ex|>osilors of the active powers of man. 

2. One who sets forth the meaning (of a passage, 
word, etc.) ; one who explains ; an interpreter 
(of dreams, etc.) ; an expounder. Const, of. 

02340 Hamtole Psalter cxlvi. 8 Thorgh expositors ha 
rcdyis rayiie of soft lure, C23B0 Wyclik Wks. (1880) 1^5 
Good expositours on ^ Gospclhs. c 2440 Gesta Rom, xxvii. 
348 (Add. MS.) Trew expositours, that is, discr*.‘te con- 
fessours or prelates. 2584 R. .Scot Discorj. Witcher, x. i. 
143 To . . hearken to the expositors of dreames. 2634 Sir 
T. Heroert Treat. (1677) jya 'Fhe Hodgei, Emeri, and 
Mulai, the first are Expositors, the oilier Mendicants. 
2658 T. Wall Comm. Times 29 'Fhe word . . signific-s both a 
company and a Beast, say Expositors upon the text. 2778 
R. UmwH Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 362 Difficulties in which 
expositors arc frequently engaged. 2833 8. Ilnoi.K DiS‘ 
courses ix. 109 By some learned expositors the Grecian phi- 
losophy h.^s been blended with Christian Theology. i8m 
CLAD iiTo.vii Glean. V. xcL 227 If such he the view of the 
expositors of tlie law. 

ng. n 2726 South Serm. (J.\ The sinner’s conscience is 
the best expositor of llie Mind of God, under any judge- 
ment or aflIi<;tion. 1853 Lkwes Hist. Philos. 280 Reason 
is the expositor of Faith. 

b. transf That which explains or interprets. 
(Sometimes used as title of a book.) 


. 1530 Palscr., £p.5, 1 h.Tve. .added . .a thirde 1x}ke, whiche 
i.s a . . comment and exposytour unto my seconde. 1604 
Hikron Wks, I.^ 526 The .scripture speaketh by the vovee of 
man, and so it is fitted and applied to be the expositer of 
it selfc by the industry of in.m 2616 Bullokar {title), An 
English Expositor Or Conqileat Dictionary ; 'J'eaching 'I'he 
Interpretation of the hardest words, a 1754 Firlding 
Charac, Man Wks. 1784 IX. 414 Actions are their own best 
expositors. 1760-s Doddkiir;^: \,title\ The Family Ex- 
positor. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VL 497 The intention 
of the devisor expressed in his will was the best expositor. • 
and disposer of his words. 

EzpOiitOIjr (fkspfjzitsri), a, and sb. [ad. 
xcif^.V., expositori-us .Boethius), {.expositor', see 
prec. Cf. OF, e,xpo5itoireJ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, exposi- 
tion ; serving .to set forth the meaning (of some- 
thing. ; containing an exposition ; exjilanatory. 
Expositoiy syllogism, etc. : (.see t|uots. 1628, 1860), 

2618 T. SrHNCKK 262 First they I'all this forme an 

Exj^Kisitory Syllogi.snie. .liecaiisc the third aigunient is iia it 
were an exiKLsiiiun. 2651 Baxter In/. Bapt, 251 Name mo 
oiie pl.Tce .. that more evidently speuks in an Expository 
way of any 'Ftjxl. 2756 Jr»HNsoN Prif. Abridged Diet., 
'I’liis hook may serve us a glossary or expository index to 
the poet ical wriler.s. 2830 G roi k ( .>rtvr n. Ixxiii. ( 1862 1 V I . 
f02 'I'o he able to elude inconvrniuni texts . . by expu.sitory 
ingenuity. 2860 Vf.itch & Manski. l/aniilton's Logic I, 
'jttjnote. The inHUnce selected i.s c.tI 1 c(I the cxposiiinn (rb 
iKTeOii); and hence singul.ir propositions are called ex- 
pository.^ 2867 Mill Indug. Add r. 38, 1 could wish that it 
[instruction] were mure ex{>usilory, less pulemic.'tl, ami above 
all less dogmatic. 2884 Ld. Ski.bohnk in Laiv Rtp, 25 
Chanc. Div. 493 Are the words * or in coiitciuplatiou ’ simply 
e^o-sitory of the word * upon ’? 

2 . Comb, t expository-wine, after the manner 
of an exposiition ; — Exfonitouily adv. 

2600 Ahp. Abbot E.ip. yonah 422 Whereas cxcgeiically 
or expositorie wise it is now more largely amplified. 

B. sb. M Expositor 2 h. 

2732 ill Chambers Cytl. 

lienee Bxpo'Bitorlly adv., in an expository 
m.annLT ; by way of exposition, exphinalorily. 

a 1631 I)oNNK Ess. (1651) 66 Of these words . . 1 will ex- 
positorily say nothing. 

Szpositorial (cksppzito^'-rial) a. [f. prec. + 
-(j)aiJ Of or pertaining to, or characteri&tic of an 
expositor. 

2833 G. S. Faber Recapitulated Aptstasy 3(1 'Fhe com- 
mon cxpi.)stiurial pr.'i(.;tic'eof fiitching upim this title or upon 
that title. IHd, I he w.-mlonness of expositurud licence. 
Expositress (cksp//‘zitro.s). rare. [f. Expo- 
6 iTi o ; It f -KHS.] A female expositor. 

2840 Gladstosk Ch. Trine, u A faithful exixisitrcsv of 
the truths of pitholic Christianity. 2869 Pall Mall G. 29 
June 5 Her right to he his exposilress was never more con- 
clusively proved than on this ocaLsiun. 

t EzpO'Siture. Obs. rare. [f. L. typo *r.r- 
positura, f. exposit - ; see above and •UUK.J The 
slate of being exjiosed ; Kxposi'ub 3. 

2798 W. Mavor Brit. Tourists V. 41 According to the 
exposit lire, and the prev.alcncc of ilic winds. 

tE'ZpOSt. Obs. rare '' [f. Impost by .sub- 
stitution of Ex- pref. lor 1 m-.] A tax or duty on 
goods exported. 

1643 1 ’kynnk lioiK Pooocr Pari. App. 166 Under which 
names P()i t.'igcs, Imposts, Expusls . . and such like are 
comprchciulcd. 

II Ez post fseto (C'ks [mcd. 1 

plirasc, lit. ‘ from what is tlone afterwards * (cx 
from, out postfacto, abl. of postfactum, ncut. pa. 
jiplu. of *postfach'€, post alter + facHre to do'. 
The separation of posifacto in current spelling is 
erroneous.] From an after .act or deed; after 
the fact *. 

2649 Bf. IIai.i. (VwTjf Owsf. I. X. 89 To huy tho.se goods 
w^i* you know . . to be sloln . . for what doe you f-lsc herein, 
hut ex-poM-facto partake with ih.Tt ihcvfc, who stole thoin? 

b. quasi-r/f/J^’. Done after aiiollier thing, and 
operating retrospectively, csp. in Ex post facto 
law. 

17^ Bkntiiam Prim. Legist, xv. {f 3 Cases in which 
punishment must he incflicadoiis. ..Sm h arc the cases of an 
ex-;)ost facto law. i8ia R. Ci .mberland in 'F. Milcliell 
Aristoph. II. 148 May not I 'Fake up the cause oI youth.. 
Remitting and consigning toohlivi/>n All ex post facto licat- 
ing? 28x3 I.ingakd /Z/jt/. Eng.yi. 486 By an ex pr.st facto 
law, those w'ho had taken the fust eath against ilic pupal 
authority, were reputed to have taken . . a secotid and imiuli 
mure cumprehensive oath, which was afterwards enacted. 
2845 M CuLLorni Taxation n. vi. § 2 They might have oh- 
jocted to the tax liad it been ex post facto. 

Ezpostnlate (ekspp sti/?l/?»t}, v. [f. L. expos- 
luhlt- pfil. stem of expostuldre, f. ex- (sec Ex- 
pref.^ t- postulare, to demand : see 1 *ohtui,atk. 

'i'he L. sen.scs were i. to dttni.Tud ; 2. to demand the reason 
for (a person’s conduct); 3. to complain of injury; to re- 
monstrate.] 

1 1 . trans. To ask for, demand, claim. Obs. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. loSThci weare 
conslr.Tined to cxpostulal .-ucror.sof the Komains. 256^ H L 
Chron. (i8'yj) 484 11c hasied .. with as much hast as the 
gravitic of the cau.<^e did require and «xpu;itulate. 1604 
T. Wright Passions ix* To cxpostulat a certeine fauour. 
2^5 Milton Tcirnih. Intrud., If men wont manline-sse to 
expostulate the right of their due ransom, Sir T. Cul- 
TEPi'i'R Neccss. Milting C/sury To Rdr. 3 *10 such as yet 
further expostulate luy meaning, 1 answer. 
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EXFOSTULATlOir. 


EXFOUED. 


t b. With indiKct question us obj. : To demand 
hoiv or why. Ohs. 

c 1645 HowKtj. (1650) I. 4*‘i They cxfM>.stuIate how a 
man that was horn blind, .should presently know the sh.'ipes 
of trees. i6so Coi.. Anprkwr in F. liut.klcy Hriaf. ‘I'rial 
(1660) 7T Some may be .so forward xs to expostnl.-xtc, why 
this iiKrcat judgment is fallen upon me. >686 9 l•.^r)Y 
Russki.i. Lett. II. Ixxxiv. ii, 1 cannot, .stay to cxjK)sluluie 
why I would do t>o. 

+ 2. To complain of (^^ricvances) ; to ple.id or 
remonstrate Hfitk a person about (coiulucl;. Ohs. 

zsB6 A. Day Kng, Stu h't:tfny ri. (ihast 18 'I hcy someiime 
mildely . . e.\poHtuI.'ite the injury. 160# AfAK.sioN A*tt. .y 
d/eA IV. Wk.s. 1836 I. 48 Doc not expcstulale iIut heawns 
will. 1603 K Noi.i.K.s Hist. TnrAs n 6.' i ) 3 r .» Some . . seemed 
to cxpustiilatc their grife with (lod. 1678 Wani.fy ITomi. 
Lit. lyarlii v. i. § Bj. 466/2 'J'hc Pinperoiir did ti.xpo.siulate 
the luiseemliness of the deed with him. a 1716 Soi; rn .St-rm. 
(i744> X. jy'j! Heiiiff smote upon the face, they expo.stul.'itcd 
the injury of tho blow. 

+ b. To arjriK! or debate (a matter) aa an nj;^- 
gric'ved jierson. Also in v'iilcr sense, to debate, 
argue out, discourse uj)on. Ohs. 

1573 (i. Makvi v f.ctU'r-lk. (C'unuleii) 31 M. Oshurn..must 
lUiecU. .exposinl.'iic the matter with your wursliip. 1586 A. 
I>.\Y /iz/.c- St-crciafy 11. <i62S> 76 Having at large cxposlu- 
l.iti'd my true meaning. 1634 Caht. i>Mini '/irfiinia 73 
Powhatan heg.an to expostulate the difference of Pettcc and 
warre after this manner. (Followed by a speech.] *66$ 
P. II. I omm. on 2 I'ah-s 48 While he llitrs expostulated the 
case . . .she . . clapt the window to. 1765 Cot.M an 7 V>vw.v 426 
Let ns expostuLite the matter with her. 1789 \Vi ■SLUY U ks. 
XI 1 1 . 123 Do not fail mildly to c.vpostulate the case. 

+ c. To say or Utter ill ex()OStulation. Oh^, 

*577 Funton Gold, /./A/. 245 Wc neede not fearc the 
ttnai idler, if we cxiwstulalc no Avord.s with him. 1741 
Kichakuson I'anula I. 73 Let mu hut expostulate a Word 
or two with you, l*.iniela. 

+ 3 . intr. a. 'I’o complain, set forth one’s griev- 
anee5. b. To discourse, discuss, dilate. Ohs. 

1561 ' 1 *. NoKfON Cnlrin's Jnsf. iii. 213 The complaintes . . 
wherein the lord oftentimes doth expostulate of the V!ikinde< 
ncsse of the peojjle. 1593 ^^iiAKs. 3 Jicn. fV, 11. v. 135 Naj', 
■Stay not to expostulate, make speed. 1603 TrynllChov. iv. 
i. in IHullen O. PI. (1884) 111 . 332 Hut for my haste, 1 would 
cxpostillale nf oiIkt filing, a 1644 U uywovU / 'ort urn- iy 
Lttnd u. Wk.s. .1874 VI. 389, 1 cannot now Mtaud to expos- 
Ittlale. 177a 84 (.Vkjk Goy. (tjy) V. 16^9 Tliey often e.v- 
postnlale, in .a kind of st.inza, or rcdtarivc. 1773.). Ross 
twittrL/deiMS.) vi. 467 Thou who , . ha.st . . K.\|)ii.stulated 
Imurs on Virtue’.^ charnii I 

4 . 'J’o make friendly remonstrances or repre- 
sentations for the purpose of repreliciKsion or dis* 
suasion ; to rca.son or remonstrate in a friendly 
manner w/M (a person), about ^ for ^ on^ or uJ>on (a 

*574 Whitoift Pe/. Ahsw. 704, I hatie great cause to ev- 
po.^-.iulate with you fur th.is your vnchristiuii . . and most 
vninsi liaJidling of me. x6tt Ukacm Ft,. A'o Kinji 

1. i, I have., Lx{.Risinlated with my wandring thoughts. 
a 1674 t.’i.Atir.Nin iN Niyt. AV/*. (1704) 111 . xi v. 4 1 1 ‘Flic Keeper 
expfisiulaied witit him in vain upon the dishonour. 1699 
IIestlI’Y Phil/, 253 lie'll give me leave to expostulate.. 
ahouL his Conduct. 1726 Cavai.i.ikk Ment. iv. 290, 1 e.\- 
postubted for the Non-piTformanrc of the late C'orulitiun.s. 
*794 KAr«:i.ii-Mi Myst. Gdoipho xvi, Tlie Count fob 
low'ed to I'xpo-.'tiilate and entreat. 1833 J. H. Ni \vm.\n 
Li:/t. (i 3 f)i) 1 L 8 An article from theKdiior. .expostMbting 
with the imi*riKli'rii eof his * friemUat Oxford*. j 8 j 55 LlviNO- 
siONt '/.amlit'si vii, 161 He «-x|iustulaled with him on the 
irnpioprieiy of .such coJiducl to bir.'uiger'i. 

Hence fizpo'8tiilatin£r vbl, sb.^ the action of the 
vl). E.\i’osrrj.ATK. Szpo’stxilatliig ppl. a., that 
cxpostuhlcs. Bzpo'ttnlatlngly ath. 

1386 A. Day Pmjs. Sifcrrtary 11. 18 This kindc of ex- 

lM».tul.itins falleth mo.st with peiwi.s of eijutiliiy. 1614 K.akl 
.S riKi.iNc; Doomiday x. lx.xvii, '1 he reprobate . . KxiiO.-inl.'ii lug 
bl.isphcmy doc use. 1885 Patt Mall G. ig Fell. 6 4 Men, 
women, and children rushed jiast tlie excited and e.\|JostiiIat< 
ing officers. 1883 J/ar/urs Maf;. Oct. 697/1 She.. laid her 
h.and on one of hi.s cxpostulatingly. 

Expostulation (ekspp:sti//lri-Jnn). [ad. L. 
I'xposluhilibU'cm, 11. of aclitni f. c.xpostuliire \ see 
J'AriiSTI’LATK.] 

1. 'I'he .iclioii of expo.stiilatirig or lemunst rating 
in a frL-ndly manner ; earnest and kindly protest. 
All instance of the same. 

1S86 A. ]>.\Y Pnx'. Sfcretaty 1. (162-,) T44 Rcqiic.st, com- 
plaint, expostulation. 1646 Sin T. liitoWNr: Pseud. A/. 1. 
li. 4 Adam..ui)on the c.vp«)stubtion of God . . n’plyed, I 
heard thy voice, etc. 1726 Avi.ikfk Piirerg. 2S Friv.'ite .Ac- 
rus.'iiioii of one Friend touching another, is* nothing e.l^o but 
a frimitlly F.xposlulalion with him. 1838 I.YTio.v Calderon. 
vii, All my cx|>i>.stijlatiiitis liave been iii vain. zS^a M«s. 
Jamtmin Lt's;. Madonna (1857) 274 Mary .stands before her 
.Son in an aititiulfi of expostulation. 

2 . An cxpostiilatory exclamation or address ; an 
utlered remon.straiiec, protest, or reproof. 

*597 HcKjKiiK P‘Cci. Pol. V. |.\v. n6in 341 Tho.se gracious 
expostiiliitions; .Sitnun scest thou this woman? x628SVitiii:h 
Prtt, Kcnionh, n. 933 Some who need thi.s t.-irt expostuhitiun. 
*7^® }• ^Lason Klocut, 26 That pathctir.k F.xpostulation . .of 
lyckic!. Why will ye die ! 1797 Mk.s. Raoci.im k Itn/iau 
VI, \ ivaldi dclivcivd this expostulation with rapidity. 1840 
Muai.i.ay Clhe 80 That lofty expostulation . .glows with 
the very spirit of the Hebrew poets. 

Expoatulative (< ksiYdsti/?UUiv), a. [f. Ex- 

rusirijLATK + -IV c.] Aiming at or lending to ex- 
postulation. 

1837 CAin.vf.r hr. p r 4 . !. VII. vi, Maillard., VKpre^sivewiih 
Oic o:ic liand, e.vpo.Mulaiivc with the other, docs his best, 
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Ilcnce Bzpo'vtnlfttlTaly adv., in an c.\postula- 
live manner. 

1888 Loupn. Mag. Apr. 635 * What’.s the harm ? ’ responded 
the young gentlein.in expo-iiubtivcly. 

ExpOStllla'fcor tcksi:^’*stiil^l£it9j). [f. as prec. 
+ -oit.] One who expostulates ; f one who rebukes 
or complains of. 

17*7 in Hau.kv voI. II. 2795 C. Wakehkm) JReMy 
Part It of ^ Age 0/ Reason' 37 An open and warm ex|>o.‘itu< 
later of arrogance. <1x634 Lamb Lei. to Coleridge H#.), 
IJc is 110 o]»pone.nt ; only an c.\po.stulatQr. 

Ell^ostulatory (eksp^ sti/HutOTi), a. [f. as 
piec. + -oRY.] Charactcnzcd by, or of the nature 
of, expostulation. 

* 5 “ A. Day Rftg. Sccreiaty^ it. (1625126 An example of an 
Epistle expo.stulatorie touching unkindnesse received. z66o 

S. Fisiikk Thu Ku.stick's Alarm to the R.ihhies.. In 
four Apoiogetic.ill and Kxpostul.'itury ExercilationH. 1758 
Rp. Wahbdkton Lclt. (i8o*))a75 Mi. fane, .wrote me .an tx- 
postubtoi y letter. 1849 ^tovml in Canne's Met ess. Introd. 
6j 1‘'.xpo.itulatory defences in the ecclesiastical courts. 

■1-2. Comh. 

^ z6oo Abi*. .^buot AU/. Jonah 526 He prayed indeed, but 
it was tumuiLuuu.sly, and expostulatory-wisc. 

t ExpO'Sture. Ohs. rare'~‘^. [f. Expose or 
E. exposit- (sec Exposition), on the analogy of 
posture^ composture^ etc.] = ICxposuiiK. 

1607 .SitAKs. Cor. iv. i. 36 A wilde expusture, to each chance 
That start's i* ih' way before thee. 

ExpOSnrO (,ekspJ«-3;iuj). [Appeared with 
(omposurey dhposterey c 1600 ; apjr. of English form- 
ation, from Exj'osk, by form-assoc. with enclose , 
em losurcy or other words in which the formation 
Avas etymological, repr. 1^. -surai see -itre.] 

1 . The action of exposing; the fact or state of 
being expo.sed. 

a. The action of uncovering or leaving without 
shelter or defence ; unsheltered or undefended con- 
dition. Also, the action of subjecting, the state or 
fact of being subjected, to any external inlliicncc. 

x6o6 SiiAKb, 7 'r. tfr Cr. t. iii. 195 To weaken ami discredit 
our exposure, How ratikc .soeuer roinidud in with danger. 
*793 Sme.vi'on Kdystnne L. {1424 The ball.. not wiilisiandiug 
its expo.sure .. appears as bright a-s it did the first day it was 
screwed on. 1796 Rukke Lei. Noble Ld. Wks. VlH. 44 
Wh.atcvcr in his pedigree has been dulcified by an cxpo.sure 
to the influence of heaven. z8o* Packv Theol. xvi. 
t»:d. a) 30.1 .So unusual an ex'po.surc of the globe of the eye. 
1807 Mea. Jrnl. XVI 1 . 233 'rhe eruption .. appeared in con* 
s€:(pitMi(» of he.r exposure to the variolous infection. zSLfii 

T. J. Gkaiiam Mod. Dont. Med. 579 Free exposure to cold 
is highly .serviceable in small pox. X856 Kanis; Aret. Exfl. 
II. XV. 165 Days and nights of adventurous exposure and 
lecurring dis.ast(?r. Z878 Huxi-ey Physiogr, 66 After ex- 
posure, the acid i.s found to be weaker. 1879 Cassell's 
Tcthn. lid Hi. IIL 1 *lhc cxpo.surc of the plate to light i.s 
continued for the reqtiidte time. 

b. The action of ab.andoning (an infant). 

1863 Dkaim-k Intel!. Dmel. A'wm/c'v. f 1865) 117 He recom- 
inciKri the cxijosure of deformed and sickly iiifaiil-.. 

c. I^rcscntatioiiorili.sclosuretoview; public c.v 
hibilion, esp. of gomls for sale. 

1605 .SiiAK.s. Macb. 11. iii. 133 When we hauc our naked 
Frailties bid. That siifli'er in cxpo.surc. 1853 Chainh. Jrnl. 
t )«:t., 'i'he exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more 
open to the public than are the sales of slaves in Richmond. 
1874 Gkekn Short Hist, yiii. 514 Prynne and his fellow 
pamphleteers.. li.stcned with defiance to their sentence of 
expoiurc in the pilluiy. tSSi Laso Re/. 14 Q. Lcnch Div. 
U51 Those Acts expressly prohibit the exposure for .sale of 
goods in (hose streets. 

d. The action of bringing to light (something 
<liscre<lilablc) ; the unmasking or ‘ showing uj) 
of an error, fraud, or evil, of an impostor or secret 
offender. 

i8a6 DisuAKt.i Viv. Grey it. v, By this unfortunate ex- 
po.surc . . Lorraine was obliged to give in a match, .with . . 
Miss Mexico. 1871 Moklky Voltaire (18S6) 127 'I'he ex- 
posure of Mahomet would have been cninied a glorification 
of the rival creed. 1873 Bokton Hht. Sad. VT. Ixxii. 298 
d'lic exposure of the forgery makes a dramatic .scene. 

2 . concr. f a. An exposed or unprotected point 
\obsf). b. A surface laid open to view, or to the 
operation of any agency. 

6‘z6zz Ciiai'Man Iliad vii. 62 If he with home-thru.st iron 
can reach the exposure of iny life. 1878 llL'.\i.ty Physiogr, 
73 7 'hc sea. .offers a vast exposure of salt w.atcr to the heat 
of the Run, Ibid. xvli. 289 Below these come the Thanet 
beds of which good exmisures may be swn at Herne Bay. 
1888 J.)awson Geol. Hist. J'lanls 65 Specimens obtained 
frotii tlu? rich exposures at Gaspc B.ay. 

3 . The manner or degrw in which anything is 
expo.sed ; esp. situation with respect to sun and 
wind; ‘aspect' with regard to the quarter of the 
heavens. 

X664 Kvklyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 202 Tran.splant Sampler 
to some very warm Exposure, as under a .South-Wall. Jbid. 
229 [The (ircen-hou.se] licing pi.ar.M at the most advantageous 
Exposure to the Sun. 17x0 Iajnijon & Wish Com 0 . Gard. 
(17191 175 The Fruits of tliie Northern Kxtiosure ripen last 
of all. Z793 Smeaio.n Edy&iotte L. § 55 ’I’liis laghthotise 
proves the practicability of a similar erection in any like 
exposure in the known world. z8s7 Steuart Planters G. 
(1S28) 514 I'iie shoots might measure more than two and a 
half feet, in similar exposures. 1873 Tkistkam Moab xiii. 
237 Scariicd locks . , far down the southern exposure. 

Expound (eksp(ju*nd), w. Eorma a. 4-5 ex- 
ponn-en, -powu-en, 4-6 oxpoun(e, -powTi(o (5 
oxponnu) ; fi. 3-6 expoundo, oxpowud(o (5 ox- 


spound), 4- expound. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 5-6 
oxpouned, -powue(d, -pow2id(e, -pound(e. 
[ME. cxpoune-fiy expounds, ad. OF. espondrty 
espundrey ex- (3 pi. espouenl, derivs. espou-, espofut-) 
■-= IT., Sp. esporter, Pg. espflr, It. e.^porre i-^L. eX‘ 
pbnfre. to put out, set forth, explain : see Expone. 
The d of the Fr. inf. -pondre was mechanically 
rlevclojicd in the transition from the n to the r of 
-ponre the regular conti action of L. -pm^re\ a 
pa. pplc. -pondu and various derivatives were 
formed on the inf. stem. 

In ME. the prevailing form wb.s e-xpounOy adopted accord- 
ing to the usual practice from the fiiutc parts of the Fr. vb. ; 
hut the form ex/imnde, from the inf., ajimeared equally 
early in northern writers (Hatnpole and the Cursor Mundi). 
In the course of the i 6 th c. e.vpoune became obsolete, tho 
general adoption of far/iwm/ being favoured by the phonetic 
tendency exhibited in sound for the eat Her soufty and also 
by the frequent occurrence of expound as pa. pplc. In ac- 
cordance with the analogy of expound — 1.. eaponere, the 
earlier lon/ponne, compoue were in i6th c, replaced by ct;w- 
pennd, and fropone by propoMui ; in the former case the 
substitution may have been partly due to other causes ^ sec 

CoMI'OVNU V.] 

1 . trans. To set forth, declare, state in detail 
(doctrines, ideas, principles ; formerly, with wider 
application). 

ri325 £. E, . 4 lilt. P. A. 37 To J»at spot bat I in 
speche expoun I enlrcd in )>at erber grene. Ibid, B. 1058 
Clopyngnel exuounez . . a spcchc, to hyiii l>at spede wolde 
Gf a lady to be lulled. Z38a Wycmf Isa. xHv. 7 The 
ordre expoiinc to me. 1519 I uteri. Four Elements in 
Hazl. Doihley I. 37 He huili expound cunningly T)ivcr.s 
points of Cosmography. zsa6 'I'indale Acts xxviii. 23 
There I'am many vntu h\'iii..to whom he expouned and 
lestifyed the k3’ngdum off (jod. Z736 Siif.nstonk Ac/nW- 
viistress x, She .. quaintly con’d ex}x)und The Chicken- 
feeding Bow 'r of cv'iy Crumb .she found. 1748 Hakii.fy 
Obserri. Man 1. iii. 344 Ideas, or the Motions by whidi 
they are expounded. i8xa WooniiousE AstroH. xvi. 171 
Formul.'c expounding its finantity and law. 1845 S. Austin 
Rankds Hist. Ref. 1 . 455 The tfoctrincs expounded by .St. 
Augustine. Z875 Jowi ri Plato itd. ui I. 162, I have . . aii 
excellent intcrpretaiioii .. which I will expound to you. 
absoL xsos Arnoli»k Chron. 1 iRi i) 70 Wc will and ordcigne 
th.it all curattz . . iiij lynies in the ycre in the masse tjme 
publish and expowne. x6. . Dkviji-.n PoemsgiZrs) 1 . 242 I’lio 
carrier’.^ not commission'd to expound. 

b. To set forth, rejirescni (a mathematical func- 
tion or quantity ) by figures, symbols, etc. 

1708 K. HaU-RY in Mist.. Cur. 11 . loa The ro<jts may he 
expounded by iV.rpi ndir.ukir.s let fall, upon the Axis or 
given Diameter of the given Parabola, from the I nti^rsectiniis 
of that Ciirvc with a Circle. z8i2 Woodhousk Astron. 
xxvi. u68 These perturbaliuns, when numerically cx})oumlcd, 
are so insignificant, etc, 

2 . To explain, interpret. 

a. pfcn. To explain (wliat is cliiricult or obscure) ; 
to state the signification of; to comment 011 (a 
jvassnge or an authtir). 

cx3*5 E.E. AlUt, P. H. 1727 Now expowne }>e |>!a .spcchc 
.sncdly I l>ciik. Z436 Pol. /Vt‘W.r (1859! IL 1R2 ICxponnc me 
tnis, and yc shall .sothc it fynde. 1483 Cath. Angt. 119 'I'o 
Fix(.»o w)nde, eonimcntari. x5zx » Act 3 Hen. / ’///, c. 
23 § 12 The same Amhigiiyle. .Ishall] be declared, exptiwn- 
ned. .liy the Chaunccller. x6a8 T. .Si-t-nckr Logkk 1 13 'I’hi.s 
definition hath iiulliing in it to be expounded. z8s6 Scoir 
W'oodst. viii. One who was expounding some icUgious 
Mystery to them. 1869 J. Mariineau F.xs. 11 . 100 Our 
author proceeds to expound hik own analysi.s. 

b. esf. To iulcrpiet, comment upon (Scripture, 
religious ftirmulaiies, etc.). Now chiefly with refer- 
ence to homiletic exposition. Also ahsol. 

a X300 Cursor M. 17288 I 383 ((\)tl.) And )>us he .. ex- 
iHmiided he prophesyes. 1340 Hami-ull I'r. Cou-fc. 4272 
His ministres .sal swa lette yliit ] 7 at tia man .sal cxj^niund 
haly writ, c X449 Pi-toi k Repr. 1. ix. .17 To expowne or 
iiiierprcleorglo.se dewli and treuly Holi Scripture. X5a6 
Pe/f. tW. deW. 1531)3 Sayiit ('irt-^wy expoundynge 
the .same place of Scripture sfivlh X545 L ijali., etc. Frasm. 
Paraph. (15481 f.uke viii. 90 b, M.^ny other parables . . all 
wliich . . he e.\pounded severally unto his di.sciplcs. 1656 
Bramiiali. Refilic. i. ^ The priniitivc F.'Uhcrs expounded it 
ftlic Creedl w here it did stand in in.cd of clearer explication. 
X7X5 1 )k Foe I'am. Instrut t. i. i. (1841) 1 . 17 The Spi^ of 
( tod e.ypounds the word of fjocl to u.s. 1867 J.ady Hekbckt 
Cradle L, viii. 220 Our . . Ttord, having read . . the word.s 
regarding Hiin.solf. . expounded them to the people. 

absol.axy^ Hami'Oce Psalter Prol., In exj^imynge i 
fologh haly doctours. 1733 Nkal/Z/j/. Purit. li. 272 He 
was suspended . . for expounding upon the (Jutechism. 1778 
Fi.etchkb Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 222, I have ventured . . to 
expound once in the church. 1854 Macaukay fiuuyan Misc. 
Writ, i860 11 . .230 Tho.se martial saiutii who fought and ex- 
pounded in Fairfax's army. 

t c. To interpret the motives or reasons of a 
person. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. { 5 Cicero doth excuse and 
expound the Philosophers forgoing too far, 4x680 Builek 
Rem. (1759) 11 . 25 lie, that says what he think.s, lays him- 
self open to be expounded by the mo-st ignorant. 

t d. To give the meaning of (a word or name) ; 
also, to give a version of in another language ; to 
translate. Obs. ^ 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. XIV. 277 In englisch . . it is wel 
hardo wcl to expotinen. c 2386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 86 
First wol I vow the name of scint CecilicExpouiie. . It is to 
say on ICnglisch, hevenes liliS. c 1400 Lnn/ranc's Cirutg. 7 ‘ 
(MS. A) Wc moun know© siirgerie bi expownyngc of his 
name : for siurge comeh of -siros. in cngll.sch siros is nn 
hand, c 1450 AV. (Surleesi 669 1 pe kyng his nreching 

walde expound, And telle it vi cnglyssU louge. 1549 Latimer 
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E2CPRB8S. 


Sernt, Phughers (Arb.) 3^^ For them yat lie vnlearned 1 
wyll ex|K}unde it. 1653 H. Cooan tr. Pinto's Trnv. xxii. 
79 As soon as the Interpreter had read tiie Letter, and 
expounded the contents thereof. 

e. To interpret, explain the sij^nificance of (a 
dream, vision, symbol, etc.) ; to interpret, solve (a 
riddle) ; rarely^ to explain, account for (a pheno- 
inenon\ arch, 

137^ C antic, de Creations yj 2 i” Anglia I, ^ angel anon 
gan It expoun and tolde him what it [a tree] wa.s. c 1386 
CiiAUCEH Monk's T. \(A Daniel . . the dremes of the kyng 
cx|>owned. c s4m Korn. Hose 7x76, t wole bigynne, To ex- 
]iownc you the pith withynne. c 1450 .V/. (.'«//iA<'»*/^Surtee.s) 
728 His niayster on hi^ wyse had F.xpoundc his visyoun. 
*535 CovKRDALE yudgssxw, X4 They couidc not cxpounde 
the ryddlc. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. iv. 79 My Master. . 
has left nice here behinde to expound the meaning or morrall 
of his signes and tokens, a x6w TButler Hem. (17591 1 . 215 
/The Stngyrite, unable to expound The Kuripus, leapt into 't, 
and was drown'd. 1814 Worosw. White Doe 1. 223 Studious 
to expound The !i|)cctacle. 

f. To infer from indications, rare “ L 

xSai -56 De Quincey Coujesx.y 1 86a 1 269 The elouds by which 
chielly the eye expounds the distance of the blue pavilion 
stretched over our heads. 

g. refl. fTo explain one’s meaning (t7^r.). Also, 
to be one’s own expositor. 

x6ox CoKNWALLYES Ess. II. xlviu. (163Z) 307 Ati abilitie 
to behold things ambigtiuiH with the true sight gives.. cir< 
cumstancc.s, leave to expound themselves. 1661 Hramiiai.l 
ymt Vind. vii. 163 'I'he Pope was forced to ex|>ound him- 
self. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 316 The people call ^mu 
jirophet : let it be : but nut of those that can expound them- 
selves. 

3 . To give a particular interpretation to; to 
construe in a specified manner. With adv. or 
phrase. Now chiefly in Law, 

* 533"4 Act 25 Hen, Fill, c. 21 § 19 Prouided alwaies, tliat 
this act nor unythiiige. .therein conteined, shatbe. .inter- 
preted or expouned, that, etc. *534 Moke Oh the Passion 
Wks. 1314 borne cxp<.)wuc also those woordes . - to sygni- 
fj'e that [etc.]. Z5M Si*ii nsf.r F. (). iii. iv. 28 That deadly 
wownd. .'J he which his mother vainely did expowiid to he 
hart-wowndinglovc. 168$ Paxtek Parafhr. N. T. Matt. 
X. 23 This n.’U'd Text is vat-iou.sly expounded, X767 
lb.ACK.STONK Comm. II. 381 That a devise be most favour- 
ably expounded. x8z8 Ckcisk Digest a) VI. 191 'I'lie 
courts, .expound the will in such a manner as to carry the 
ie.slaior's inteiuiou into eflect. 1839 Thiri.wai.l ilnice IV. 
445 Sp.'irta. .was constituted the interpreter of the treaty; 
she expounded it by the rule, not of reason, but of might. 

t b. To expound (a statement, etc.) concerning 
or of\ to explain as referring to. Ohs. 

1:1380 Wvcuv .SV^■w^ Scl. Wks. It. 241 Men expownen 
comounly pis prophecie of oure Jesus. <^<450 Mironr 
Saiunrioun 3767 'I'his may be wele expovned of I lie bli.sscd 
virgyne marie. 1574 tr. Mariorat's Apocalips 14 They. . that 
Ro about to ex]>ound this place concerning Chriiit, accord- 
ing to the letter : do wre.st it too violently. Z645 IJs.siikr 
Pody Dh. (1647)85 Wliich place Paul expoundelh of the 
Holy (.iho.st. 17*4 A. C'oi.i.iN.H Gr. Chr. Relig. 236 Tho.se 
of whom they are ordinarily expounded. 

t c. To rcmler by a specified term. Willi com- 
plement., or Const. Ohs. 

1330-1 Act 22 Hen. VTIl^ c. Z3 No person. .being a 
coitit)n linker, Hrewer. .shall be interpreted or expounded 
haiulicnifir, men. xs3z Elyot i, (’AtTw. .of some is 

cxiiounde a Confuse mixture. 1533 Monr. Ansxo. Poisoned 
Pk. Wk.s. 1087/2 Men . . that expouude those wordes of 
('hrist..to lie spoke .and ment of the very eating of hys 
lilcssed bo«Iy, 1599 'rnYi^-E Animadv. (1875) 33 ‘Or- 
frayes ’ yo** cxpounde ‘ IJoklsinylhes Workc’. 1607 'l'f)fSKi.i, 
Fonr-f, Peusts (1658* 69 Rabbi Sol*)inoM, and Abraham 
E/ra, expound Egej, for a Calf of one year old. 

f d. To interpret as a prognostic of something. 
Const, to. Ohs. 

C1430 Lvpo. Poc/ms I. iv. (z544> 7 a. Worthy Nitius .. 
expouned his laughter to great felicityc. 

1 4 . In ctyniol. sense of L. exponerc (ef. E.\po.sk). 
To expose to view. Ohs. rare. 

1651 Life Father .^arpi (x676> 38 He celebrated tlie Mas.s, 
;uid every Wednesday expounded upon lii.s Altar the lioly 
.Sacrament. z6^ Ken.ER Hud. n, iii. 1. .87 First, be ex- 
pounded both bis Pockets, And found a Watch, with Kings 
and Lockets. 

nee Expou'nded ppl. <7., Expounding vbl. 
sh.^ the action of the vb. JExpoiimd ; concr. an expo- 
sition or interpretation. Expou'nding ppl. a. 
(•1380 WveuK .SW. Wks, III. a72 F.alsc cxpounyiigofboly 
writt. rz44o H vi.ton .SV.yj/rr /’z;i;yC ( W. dc W. 1494 )11. xli, 

I fele wcl of tliy Name |ie true cxpowiiynge that thou art 
Jhesu helc. z^3 Cath. Angl. 119 An Expow(ii)dynee ; 
commentnm. 1571 Goldino Cahtin on Ps. viii. 2 A Uitifil- 
ling or cxpuwnding part of .spimchc. 164a J. Eai on Honey- 
c. Free Jnsti/ic. 1 ) iij a. Expounded texts and verses. 1^3 
Mu.ion y>mi#r#'x iii. (1851) 55 A yoke, .which, .nothing hut 
unwary e.x pounding hath brought upon iiK. 1745 Wk.si.ev 
Ahsw. Ch. 3 One of our English Brethren. ..said in his 
Publick Expounding, * As many go to Hell by praying as 
by thieving. z88x MAfiAFPy Old Ork. Kduc. xi. 137 The 
repeating and expounding of the founder's view. 

Expoundable (ckspau-ndabT), a. [f. ])rcc. 
+ -AHLE.] 'I'hat may be expounded or explained ; 
capable of being expounded. 

X887 Ttoin Soul II. i. 2 To expound their views, as far as 
they were expoundable. 

Expounder (ckspau*nd.->j). • Also 4-5 ex- 
powner, 5 oxpownd©^. [f. a.s prec. -r -eu^.] 
One who expounds; on expositor. Occasionally 
iransf. of a thing : 'Chat which serves to expound. 

1388 WvcMV Gen. xli. 7 He [FnraoJ sente to alle the 
expowncris of Egipt..and..he telde the dreem. C1449 


PhcocK Hepr, 1. xil 65 Atle expowners and glose ^euers to 
Holi Scripture. X535 Covrmcale 1 Sam. xxviit. 3 Saul had 
dryuen the soythsayers and ex{>ounders of tokuius out of y* 
londc. zs6< Jkuel RepL Harding z2a The t 'ustoine and 
practise of the people, is the Iiest expounder of the Lawe. 
1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 184a 11 . its Magis'trates 
and expounders of the Mahomedati l.'iw. 2869 ir. Pouchet's 
Universe (1871) 3 Bonnet, one of the most zealous ex- 
pounders of natural history. 1895 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 

6 'J'he argument of wiiich the Athenian is the expounder. 

Hence f Bzpou'ndMM, Ohs. rare, a female ex- 
pounder. 

1604 Snpplie. Masse Priests 4 37 'I’he Romish Cliurch, 
whom they make chiefe cxpouiidiesse of Scriptures. 

t Expou’uitour. Ohs. rare - *. [f. e.xpounc. 
Expound v., on the analog/ of expositor. \ An 
eximunder, exixzsitor. 

£■1380 WvcLiK Set. Wks. III. 202 Expounitouris on l»e 
giKpeliis and pistelis. 

Expouse, obs. form of Kmpouhb v. 

Expoyl, var. of Exupoil oh.t. 
t Expre*lll6f V‘ Ohs. Chiefly .Sr. Forms : 
5-7 expreme, 6 exprima, 7 exproeme, -oime. 
[ad. (directly or through ¥, exprimer), L. e.xprim- 
h^e to Expuess. For the phonology cf. redeem^ 
trans. ^ Express 7 j. 6-8. 

c'1470 IIakdino Ckron. xxxt. Hi, I'he first he wa 4 , ns 
chronicles expreme, Thai in this i.sle of Brytcin had croiiiie 
of guide. 1^4 St. Papers Hen. P 7 //, Vl. 222, 1 cannot 
with mj' tong or penne expritiie the tnw.^rde joye which I 
luuie taken. 1588 A. Kino tr. Canisim' CateJi. 15 I'liut 
stntie hringes sua greate skatthc to the suiile, ns na tongc is 
abil to expterne. 1609 Sklnk Heg. Maj.y Stat. H obt. /, 23 In 
picyes of debt, sotild be named and expreimed, the zcare, 
day, the quantitic of the debt, a 1651 CAi.DKRWtxiu Hist. 
A7VvCmi84i) 1 1 . 353 He hath offered to doe fits devoire, by 
the law of Arinc.s, 111 mancr before expreemed. 

Express (ekspres), a. adv, and .tA.l Forms: 

4 6 expres, 4-7 exproasG, 6- express, 7 compar. 
expresser. [ad. Fr. exprh (fein. expresse) — Tr. 
expres, ^\s.c 5 preso, It. espresso, ad. ] .. ex- 

press-us, jia. pple. of cxprim^rc : see ExriiESii v.^ 
A. adj. 

I. 1 . Of an image or likeness : Truly depicted, 
exactly resembling, exact. Now chielly with rc- 
miiiiscence o{ Ileh. i. (!f. Expukss 5. 

*5x3 More Hick. IH. Wks. 61/2 't'his is y fiilliors own 
figure, .y ulaytie ocnre.S'-c Ij'kciies of y noble Duke. Z579 
Lyly Enphut's (Arb.) 36 Thy byrtli dolh shewe thecxpre‘-so 
and liut’.ly Im.'zgu of gentle bloud. t6tt Bim.K Heh. i. /J'he 
expresse image of his person. x6za 'J\ Tayi,ok Comm, Titus 
ii. 7 Shew lliy seife a puttcriie, and e.\presse t)pe wherein 
letc.J. 1667 Mii.ton P. a. vii. 528 Heo Created llio.e, in the 
Im.-iRc of (lod Express. 1764 Reio inquiry 1. ii. 6y Lan- 
guage is the express im.'zgc and pictuie of human thouyjits. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 11 . 431 The Deity is here described 
Kitting., in the express form of the Minotaur. 01853 
RoiiEHTSON Serm. Scr.iii. x. 175 The universe is the express 
image and direct counterpart of the souls that dwell in it. 

b. Well fraineil or modelled, nonce-use. 

x6oa SiiAKS. Ham. 11. it. 317 What a piiN^e of worke is a 
man !. .Iti forme, and mouiiig, how cxjiresse and admirable ! 

II. (Cf. Exphksn V. 6 -JO). 

t2. Of a fact, condition, etc. ; Stated, explicitly 
recorded. In early use as pa, pple. Ohs, 

CX386 CilAiiCKK Wife's Proi. 719 1.0 here expresse of 
wommen may yc fynde, That woman was ibe losse of al 
m.'uikyiide, e 1386 — Wife's T. 313 'I'lier shiill yc seen ex- 
presse. .Th.it he isgeiilil tlrnt doihgeiilil dedis. x686 Goao 
Celesi, iiodh’s 11. v. 225 There is iioi above 30 days but are 
windy, and rainy, or of express heat [cf. ibid. i. xib 56 We 
must distinguish of warm Days, Days of Exprehsed Not.-uioii 
fur W.armth or HeatJ. 

3 - Of a mc.aning, jmrposc, stipulation, law, etc. : 
Expressed and not merely implied ; definitely for- 
mulated ; ilefinite, explicit. (Jf language, slate- 
ments, indications : Definite, unmistakable in I 
imnort. i 

when used of a law, stipulation, grant, etc., the adj. may ! 
h.v/c citlicr this sense or sense 4, and often apjiears to have ■ 
a mixed notion of the twa j 

rx386 Chauckh Wife's Prol. 61 Wher CiTn ye seen . . Thai 
highe Gml dcfcndetl inariage By cxprcs.se wi.»rd 1 c 14x5 
Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. iji Agaiie [ic Lauch expres . . 
chosyn wes Dis Knyehtis son. 1550 Bai.k Afioi. 117 1 >, 
Neythcr . . is ther any exprc.vsc doctryne of vowes in all the j 
whole wurke. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 75 [llej | 
commaundid that none of bit men shoiilde goe out . . without : 
bi.s expresse licence upon paine of death. 1594 Hooker j 
Eeci. Pol. I. xvi. (1611) 49 Wc have no exprc.sse purpuce to j 
make that our end. Rp. Mciftiow ititle\ Exai:l Dis- 

coveric of Romish Doctrine . . collected out of the expresse 
dogmatical principles of Popish Priests and Doctors. x6z6 
B. JoNSoN F.pigr, xl. All the gazers on the skies Read not 
in fair heaveii'.s story Expre.sscr truth. .Than they might in 
her bright cye.s. 1659 H A.MMoNi) On Ps. cxviii. 27 Aunut. 594 | 
The in.siiing verse is express. x66a Stillingfi.. Orig. .Sacr. 
111. iv. fi 13 Wc have the express testimony of Kpiph.mius. 
X767 Blackstonic Comm.iV. 443 Express contracts arc where 
the teuns of the agreement are openly uttered and avowed 
al thetimeof the making. 1851 Hr. Maktinkau Hist. Peace 
(1877)111. IV. ix. 22 Mr. Stanley’s answer was express and 
clear. 1888 Bryce /t mer. Comnno, 11 . li. 285 Soiactimeii 
by express, more often by a tacit ondcrsluiiding. 

t b. Hence of |x.Tsons or an authority : Distinct 
ill making a htatement, outspoken, explicit. Of a 
slate of mind : Fixed, free from vacillation. Obs. 

a 1593 Hmith Wks. iz86^) II. 425 Theodoret . . is most 
express against tran.substanti.Ttioii. 16^ Gi.anvii.i. Steps. 
Set. 17 Trisinegistus is express in the as.scrtinn of the .same 
Doctrine. 16O7 H. Mure Dir. Diai. 1. iii. (1743) 14 , 1 love 


to feel myself of an express and settled judgment, a 1704 
Locke (J.), Where reason or Scripture is express for any 
opinion, or action, we may receive it as of divine authority. 
1704 Land. Gas. No. 4 <>37/S Her Majesty is very express in 
what She proposes. 1778 N. I.ai kens in Sparks Carr. 
.’Xmer. Hev. < 1853) II. zi7 Our Comrai-ssioners . . arc not so 
express . . as they might have been. 

tc. Of a voice: Distinctly uttered. Ohs. 
rx4S0 St. Cuthberi ) Surtees) 5667 pc childe foloilde and 
K.'iydc |»an, wit]i’ a voyce expresse. 1700 DHVitEK Pahles, 
Ovid's Met. XII. 71^ Nor silence is within, nor voice ex- 
press, But a deaf noise of .sounds that never cease, 

d. Express ntalice (Law): malice of which 
there is actual evidence ; omiosed to implied 
malice, that which is inferred merely from the 
nature of the unlawful act committed, f Express 
witchcraft : ? manifest, open witciicraft. 

1567 Scot. Poems i6//f 6*. it. 260 0 kiiililvs ilock !. .Man- 
tcnariK of murthcr, witchcraft expres, Tresuun amang ^ow 
does daylie iticrcs. 1769 Blacksionf. Comm, IV. xiv. 199 
Malice may be either cx|)re&H, or implied in law. Express 
malice i.s..\vhen one, with a sedate. .del iticrate mind and 
formed ilc.sign, doth kill another. Lk Blanc in East 

Hep. IX. 363 Without proof of malice, either express or 
implied. 

e. Specifically designated or considered; special. 

1848 Mil l. Pol. F.cou. III. xiv. 1 4 When we treat of that 
express Kiibjecl. 1855 Bain Senses 4 int. in. ii. 4 23 Natural 
Hi.story makes a more express business of the das.sifying 
operation. 

4 . Specially dc.signcd or intended for a particular 
ol.ijcct ; done, matie, or sent * on purpose.’ Of a 
incs.senger : Sjiecially disjtalched. Abst) ahsol. in 
phrase t Ln express : ? for a inirpose (uiilcs:> this be 
an early instnnee of Kxvuesh jr/;. 3 ). 

a 1400 C(n\ Myst. 115 Ffarewcl, (Iabr>'el .. (loddys ma 
sangeie exprc.sse. c 14x0 Pnllad. on Hush, 11. 403 Rapes 
make wcle to .smelle In condj'iueni is nowc the tyinc ex- 
jkiessc, t‘Z46o Toivnehy Myst. ncK) Piititns. 1 am wikle^of 
this bloode.. Both my huiides in cxjiress weshen shalJe be. 
X5«4 W01..SEY in St. Papers Hen. VJll. (1849) VJ. 317, 1 it- 
(cyviil new letters from you, .sent by an expresse mrror. 
2619 VcT. DoNi:.t.siEM in Fing. \Grrm. (Cunidcn) 1.37 Srnd 
. . with .'dl possible speede by an expresse messenger. 178* 
Pkih-S'M.hV t zor////, ( 7 /r. II. X. «6o E.vpre.ss laws were iiKule 
to pi event (ii|. 1845 Eaki.yi.k ( Vfwr/rv// (1871) 1 . t6 In 

these two little on'h.iiid bit.s of writing . , there i.s inuie iii- 
siglit obiain.'ihle, than in any of the express Biographies. 
2874 M OKI. i. V ('cnnprom/sr(i jwj 'J'he social union is the 
express creation . . of the Deity. 

b. Express train. Originally * special train ’ ; 
but about 1845 apjdicd to a train running *cx- 
]>rcssly ’ for the conveyance ot passengers to one 
])articular place, and not stopping at the inter- 
mediate stations; now, a train running at a high 
rate of speed, and stoi)ping only at a few iinpoitaut 
stations. 1 Icnce Express speed. 

1841 S.MiNDicK.s Kip, Cimmittee Kai/w. Q. aosi It was 
ptobablc that an expre<.s tuiin would come up. i^a W. F. 
C<»oKE Telegr. Haiitv. 19, 1 will now follow »n Expre».t, and 
therefore unexptHicd tr.iin in its course from ].)Ml.iy to 
l.eiccster. 2845 Hradihaiv's Hail. Guide May 14 The 
accoinmocl.ation by the Express Trains being limiten, Pas 
sengers who arrive first will have the preference, *845 C. B. 
ViGNoi-Ks in Life (18811) 269 Went down to Birmingham 
by the 'cxpre.ss' train. 1849 Macaulay yrnl, 16 Aug., I hc 
express train reached H«.>lyhencl. i86a Gifts 4 Graces xii. 
127 We must step into an express train. 

C. Express nflc '. a rifle con.slructed to discharge 
a bullet with a high initial velocity and a low 
trajectory. Express bullet : an expanding bullet 
for use with an expres.s rifle. Express shooting \ 
shooting with an express rifle. 

x88a Mkii’oup in Walsh .Mod, Sportsman's Gun \\. 12 
This being n. sort of ' rough and tumble' gauge of Exprc.ss 
shooting at no yards. 2884 SiK H. Haliohd ibid. U. 14 
These rifles [miule by Purdey in 1859! must he consicler«M.i 
iis I he fust of the class now know n ;is Express -a term be- 
lieved to h.'ivcbecn Iiril used titJier hy the late Lord IleMy 
Benlinck or by l.or(| Itecoiifleld. 1888 Pali Mall G. to July 
7/f It h;is been proved that ‘express’ bullelK are utica by 
the Zulus or their allies. 

d. Express delhety : (in the Postal service^ im- 
mediate delivery by special messenger, on a s)s- 
tcin introduced in 1891 ; express fee, messenger, 
packet, etc. [Here it is tliflicuU to separate the 
adj. from attrib. uses of the jA] 

X89Z Past Office Guide Oct. 227 lliere U no Express de- 
livery. .on Sunday, Good Friday, or (diristmas Day. 

Ibid. Apr. 17 On the delivery of un Expn-.ss Packet, the dc- 
livering Messenger may take a reply, .’t he Express fee must 
be pieimid. Ibid. 18 Letters and Parcels are accepted for 
conveyance by Express Messenger to the General PostOflicc. 

B. adv. [Cf. ExrKKH«LY.] 
i*l. Clearly, plainly, immislakaldy. With verbi> 
of speaking : In distinct tcriii.s, positively. Ohs. 

£ X3a5 E. E. A Hit. /’. B. i i 5« Dain ct * ♦ dvvysed »uin 
lyine, As. . isuroued expresse In hispioUfojBS, 14 . . Pnrif. 
Maryva Tundale's I'^is. ijo'J o the law uche mekely wold 
obey From poyiit to poynie the gti.s^K:! seylh expres.se. c X450 
.V/. Cuthberi iSiiriccs) r:'J9 |>is c'lwpitcr it kchewes expresse 
Wh.Tt fandyng he 1 holed in ..ckenes. 2558 Laviikr Tractate 
255 ILauc 3e thare heris, I say expresse, 'lhan all is Jours 
that lhay posses ml lyza Bi-kkklkv Pas\, Ohed. $ 23 Such 
.a contract i.K an e.x)ir<:.s.s known port of the fundamental 
constitution of a n.ntion. 

t 2 . a. Followed liy against: Directly, b. 
With respect to dimension or number : K.xaclly. 
C. ComiiUtcly. Ohs. 
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a. Chaucer Doctor^ s T. 182 Virginius.-holdeth 
expresse a^einst willc of me My wruAunt. 1578 Guda ft 
Godly Btul 158 The Lcuittis . . reft thair teincfand mekill 
inair, Expres aganis Goddis command. 

b. C147S Partanoy 3004 Fiftene fote long this Gcaunt 
was exprcsse. 1513 Hrausiiaw St. IParburea 1. 142 Also the 
yercis at our blessed sauyoure Syxe hundretn foiire score and 
nyne expressel’he Brytunswere expuIsed..From Enghindc 
to walles. 

C. CX475 Parlcttay 4357 Hys hauherkc dismailled all 
expresse. 1513 nour.ij^a xiii. ii. 5a To niuk end of 

our hiirmis and distres ! Our paiiefull lalwur passit is expres. 
3 . Specially, on purpose, for a parlicul.^r end ; 
hence (to go, semi, etc.) with speetl. In mod. 
use also, by express messenger or train. 

1386. Chaucmk Doctor's T. 105 This mnyde, of which I telle 
my tale expresse. 1667 Pei'YS Diary IV. 368, I .sent 
Mr. express thither to see how matters go. 1708 Load. 
Gas. No. 4490/3 M. Osleri .. wme F.xpres.s . . to make his 
Compliments to his Prussian .Majesty. 1760 T. Hutciiin- 
.soN llist. Coll. Afnsa. iii. 398 A small vessel had hren sent 
to England express , . with a representation of the. exposed 
Slate of the colony. 1844 Diskaki.i Ctmit/gsby iv. ix, A.s if 
the grand furniture and the grand servants had .'ll! come 
down express from town.^ 18^ J .owall Study H’lfui. a A 
piece of news worth sending expre.s-s. 

i'iWib. 1870 Emerson Soc, iV Solit. x\. 278 No express- 
rider, no attorney, no magi.strate. 

C. j/*.i 

1 . -^Plxpress messenger: see A. 4. Now Hist. 
or arch. exc. in sense of an express messenger of 
the Postal Department. 

16x9 VcT. Doncaster in Fug. 4- Germ. (Camden^ 177, I 
will .spedily advertise his MaW by an exprcsse. 1680 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1536/4 An Kxpre.ss is arrived in 14 days from 
Madrid, but we know not what he brings. 1780 K. K. 
Livingston in Sparks Corr. Amor. Pe7». (1853) III. a 
This hasty letter IS wrillon while the express wails. i8t6 
Kkatingr 'Pra7». I. 34 Fa.ster than an express could travel : 
at least in these regions. 1858 Emerson Fng. Traits^ 
The Wks. (Bohn) II. 118 Its expresses outrun the 
despatches of the government. 1892 Daily AVw'jf 4 pr. 6/7 
Wc exwet the Post Office to convey the necessary ortlers-- 
cither hy |x^.st, by telegraph, by telephone, or by *expre.s.s.’ 

b. Iransf, 'I’he message sent by an * express ' ; 
a dispatch. 

164a Mh.ton \titld\ Observations upon some of his 
Majestic’s (Ch.arlcs 1 .] late Answers and Expresses. 1659 
Pearson rViro/ ( 1839) 282 By an express written to Tiberius, 
and by liim presented to the stmatc, 1698 Dryoen A ureugz. 
I. i, A new K.vpress .all Agra doesafrignt. 1741 Miduleion 
Cicero I. V. 356 Cicero, .received two expresses from his 
Brother Quintu.s. 2807 Berorloy Kexhy Food Act 6 
Conveying the mails of letters and expresses under the 
aiilhonty of His Majesty's Post*.Ma.stur riencral. t8. . 
VVki.lington in Daily Fews 20 Nov. ^1891' 5/1 Bluchcr 
picked the fat text man in his army to ride u'ithan express 
home. 1854 Dickens Hard T. it. ix, Bitzer had come., 
with an exprc^is from Stone-Lodge. 

C. ? A special errand. 

c 2817 Hof.ii Tales 4- .ST*. lU. 215 Tam’s wife had occasion 
to cross the wild heights on some express, 

2 . Short for a. e.xpress-train ; b. express rifle, 

a. Dickens DomheyXw^ Express comes through at 

four. Sir. 2867 Troi-i.oi'e He Kneav xxiii, [Hel went down 
..by the e.arly express to Exeter, 
b 2^ Pall Mall G. ig Aug. 5/t we.Thhy ‘potter’ 

. .bla/cd away with .a double express at the deer compelled 
to pa.sshim. ^ 2888 Kipek Haggarp A/a/wa's Fervuge 127 
I, nariding him the carbine, to<ik from him my express, 

3 . I/. S'. An institution (conducted by private en- 
terpri.se) for ihc transmission of parcels, etc. Also 
alln'fi. Cf. ExruESH a. 4 cl. 

The carrying of gotxls by ' express,' first introduced in 1839 
(see ipiot, 1858) has had an enormous development in the 
United .Slates. In Great Britain the system exists, but tlic 
name Is little used, though it has been adopted in the dis- 
tinctive designations of one or tw'o of the 'forwarding 
agencies, ' .as i bey arc usually called. 

2838 Homans C'ycl. Comm. 644 s.v. Fxpress, Willi, am F. 
Hamden. .started the expre.ss business in the spring of 
1839. Ibid. 645 The express companic.s. .tran.smit nearly all 
the .specie ami bullion, etc. i8ik» Bartlett Diet. Amer.^ 
Express OJflce^ an «.stablishment which rapidly transmits 
parcels and goods. Express ICagon^ the wagon in wliich 
jiackages, lioxes, etc., arc taken "to and from an express 
ofiice. 286. Postage Stasnp inscr.y Pony Express. 2883 
.Stamped Envelope laser. . Paid,^ Wells, Fargo, & Co. 
Through our California and Atlantic Express. x8fa Daily 
News 20 Nov. 5,‘'4 An expres.4 clerk walks through the train, 
takes the checks of passengers w'ho want their baggage de- 
livered, and gives written rcceipt.s for them, 
b. The ijoods carried by an ‘ expre,ss 
2858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 644 Hamden lumself acted in 
that cap.'icity [as ‘ messenger’] carrying his entire express 
in an ordinary vali.se. 

Hence Bxpn'is 7 a, (/. S., trans. to send by 
exprc.ss. Bzprt'naf •, the sending of a parcel bv 
exprcs.8 ; the charge or cost of this, 
ax^ IVashingUm Republic Bartlett Diet. Amer. The 
President’s incAs.ige will he expres.sed through to Bo.ston, 
by < Tdcr of the Postina.ster-Gcncral. 2884 W eustek Express^ 
to .send by express messenger. Expressage^ the charge for 
can y iiig a parcel by express . 2880 Daily Nexus 20 Nov. 5/4 
T here IS a saving in going hy the horse-cars and ‘ expressing ’ 
"‘SKage at a shilling a trunk. 1883 Amer. Nexvspaper 
Ath't.^ The book.s will be sent by cxpres.s CG.D., tnc re- 
ccivcrnaying expressage or freight. 1888 HarpcEs Ala^. 

The expressage or postage has not been prepaid. 

t Expres* (ckspres), sKi. Obs. [f. the vb. 
Cf. late L. expresstis {u stem).] 

1. The action of expressing or representing by 
words, signs, or actions; an inst.ancc of this. 
Const, of. 


2844 Bulwsr CAfVo/. 8 The Hand seems to. .vie expre.sses 
with the Tongue. 1648 Eikon Bat . 94 With expresses of my 
desires. s6s4 K. Boreman Serm. Kpl Ded., So they might 
give to the world a Cleare Expres.se of their gratitude to 
your Lordship* sdiya J. Howard All Mistaken 1. in Haxl. 
Dodstey XV. 33a My grief, ala-s I is far beyond c.vpress. 
ai7i8 South Sernt. (2744) XI. 156 Allow of no other expresses 
of our honour to him [tiodj but distance and amazement. 

b. A condition or product in which something 
is expressed ; a manifestation. (Revived by Kings- 
ley with stress t'xprcssy after rmpress.) 

1844 Jer. Taylor Psalter cxxxvi. Making all Thy crea- 
tures to be expresses of Thy power. 1863 J. Si'ENCer 
Prodigies (1665) 34^ It seems to have been the common 
maxim . . that nH afflictions were the expresses of displeasure. 
1848 K1NGSI.KY Saint's Trag. iv. iii. 232 Grace brings no 
merit When 'tis the express of our own self-will. 

2 . A mode of speech, phrase ; an utterance. 

2844 IIuNTOM Find, Treat. Monarchy v. 42 He compare.s 

these serious expresses to Trajans sudden and excessive 
.speech. 264^ J EU. Taylor Lib. Proph. v. 64 , 1 have shewed 
Scripture in its plain expresses to be an aimndant nile of 
Faith, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687^ I, 361 Surely those 
cxnrcs.scs are u.sed in condescension to .signify the . . charit- 
able benignity of God. 

b. A specific mention, statement, or injunction. 
2848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. § 6. 91 'rhis Gentieman 
. .caused a man to gueduwtie. .into thcSca. . with expre.vse to 
t.'ike notice, .where it (Coral) groweih. 2660 Fum.er Alixt 
Contempl. (sS^t) 206 They had no express in .scripture th.at 
they should lie freed from the [larticular miseries icl.Tting to 
this war. 2887 Towfrson Baptism 343 Some cxprc.ss to sig- 
nific .such a thing to be itspurpo.se. a sn\ J. Norris Afise. 
(i687)a25'rhey . .contradict thegeneml design and particular 
expresses of the Gospel. 

3 . A graphic representation, image ; Jig. a type, 
model (of virtues). 

25x3 Douglas /Esuis xi. vL i6x Hits £ne was first, all 
out, expres Of reuth,coinpassiotin, and of gciitilnc.s.^ i8a6 .Sir 
' 1 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. \. xx. 262 'I'liey discoursed In silence, 
and were intuitively understood from the tlieory of their 
Expresses. 2846 J Gregory 4 (1684) 51 Simic 

ancient C'oyns have lieen called hy the name of their P'.x- 
pre.s.scs, as . . (saith Bollux) icdi iicaXttio PovSf ori fiovv 
itiisivnuifiirovt from (he figure of an ox imprinted, 
b. A * stamp,’ impressed clmraclcr. 

2667 Waterhouse P'irti Load. 2 This fatal accident h.id 
a more than ordinary express of fury. 

Express (eks|)re‘s), v. Also 4-6 exprosso. 
[ME. expre.sse^ a. OF. espresscr^ expnsser - Pr. 
espressar^ Sp. espresar^ Fg. exfressar, mcd. I., ex- 
pressdre (15th c. in Du (.•ange'', f. I., ex- out -f 
pressure to press, frct[uentativc of premcre. to jiress. 
'Faken as JCng, repr. of L. exprimpre of which the 
chief senses were i. to press out; 2. to form (an 
ini.ige) by pressure, to represent in sculpture or 
painting 3. to represent or set forth in words or 
actions.] I, To press out. 

1 . trans. To press, stpiceze, or wring out ; to 
press (juice, air, etc.) from, t??// (/(anything). 

t* 2400 Lan/rancs Cirurg. 127 (MS. A.) h |H:i fulfilleu jw: 
woundc...T,s I have .sckl,with ]^e rlijoJ>expressidofheM’hite 
of an ey.^ 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, When men of 
malice, .hi.s vetiy^m vttcrlyc.xprc.ssc. 2389 R. ANUKOsElr. 
// /<MvV .SVrr, IV. II, 37 Put them all into an Orenj^'c. .and 
lioyle them in hole cmlwrs, then exprcsse it. 2594 Plat 
Je^ivll ho.. Chem, C(mcl. 16 Exprcsse their oilc according 
to the manner her, after set down. 1638 T. Wiiii akeu Bhwd 
0/ Grape 18 Newly exprest from thegmpe. 2757 A. Coorek 
Distiller ni. Hi. (1760) 226 F^xpress the Juice and Spirit. 
1804 Ahernkthv .Hurg, Obsetv. 94 To puncture the upper 
tumour, to express the contents. 2880 Daily Nnvs 26 Feb. 
5/2 The oil or oleomargarine U expressed from the fat. 

extort or elicit by pre.ssnrc. 
t {J>) To expel, get rid of, by force {obs.). 

(rt) 2547 J. Hakkihon Exhoj-t. Seottes 232 Youre countrey 
wet'piiige to you with bloody tcarcs, which your selfcs do 
exprcsse, and wring out of her, and enforce her to slicd. 
26^ Holland Amm. Marcell. xxix, iv. 365 The truth was 
hy torture expressed. 282a Webster White Dci’il i. i, Per- 
fumes. .chaf'd, .render Their pleasing .scents ; and so afflic- 
tion Kxpresseth virtue fully z8i8 H allam At id. A ges (1872) 
I. 209 To employ them [Jcw.sj as a .spunge to suck their 
subjects’ money, which they might .afterwards express. 

(b) 2585 (Jcii.iuNG OintTs Met. Ep, (1593^ 6 Temperance 
which dot hall fuwle concupiscence express. 2583 K. 

VI ill Holinshed //r'jrA Scotl. 1x585) 442 That.. the veritie 
may he tried and all hercsie and schisme. .expressed. 

2 . To emit or exude, ns if by pressure. 

i6s2 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. ii. ar .Spirit is a most 
subtile vapor, which is expressed^ from^ the Blood. 28^ 
Sir T. Hebpebt 'Trav. 46 Oruius is an ile. of which., the 
.Silver-shining .Sand expresselh Sulphur. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pifl. Flying- /ns. 158 W.axe .. expressing in some sort a scent 
of home. 2855 Thackeray Newcomas I. no Fls-scnccs into 
which a thoitsand flowers have expressed their .sw'cctest 
breath. x88a Pall Mall G. 28 June s'l Their honey-dew, 
whic h tha aphides express when caressed by the antenna: of 
their ma.ster.H. 

3 . T’o press or sqtieezc out tlie contents of. Now 

rare. • 

i6n Bp. Hall Hard Texts 289 To exprcsse and make use 
of that sweet fruit. 2846 Sir 'r. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 
197 A bladder hlownc is weightier then one empty, and if it 
cotitaine a quart, expressed and emptied it will abate about 
halfc a graine. 27x5 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Nutmegs 
Heat the N utniegs in a Kettle, and then to express them 
strongly. 2884 ATed. Temp. yml. LI. 141 After the grapes 
have been exprcs.sed. 

+ 4 . To press hard (in battle). Obs. rare-^. 
c 2489 Caxton Btanehardyn xli. 1 1890) 1 5* Seeng herself so 
sore expieiisyd, her knyghtes and her men slayue. 


II. To portray, represent. 

6 . To represent by sculpture, drawing, or paint- 
ing; to portray, delineate, depict. In general 
sense obs. or arch. ; but surviving as a transferred 
use of sense 8 : To render, set fortli, convey a 
notion of (facts, characteristics, details) by plastic 
or graphic representation. 

238a WYCLiF Esak. xxiii. 14 The ymagia of Caldeh cx- 
prussid .. in colours. 2388 Fraunck Lasviers Log. i. i. 2 b. 
That paynter is most cunning who can most lively exprcsse 
his face whose counterfaite he is to drawe. 2612 Coryat 
Crudities 312 Whereof [Amphitheatre at Verona] 1 have 
expressed a picture iu this ulace. 27*0 Stkvi'k Stow's 
Sunu 11754) II. VI. ii. 598/2 in every part of this tomb 
are all the sons and daughters of this King expressed in 
solid br.ass. sj^-71 H. WALroLK Vertne's Anecd. Paint. 
(17S6) V. 155 Loggan used long strokes in expressing flesh. 
2839 Murchlson Silur. Syst. i. xx. 265 Quarried down be- 
low the ordinary surface of the adjacent ground, ha rudely^ 
expressed in this woodcut. 

t b. To be an image or likeness of ; to resemble 
[After L. exprime re]. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 45/x His handc.s expres^d the 
lyknesand syinylitiide of the more brother. 2548 U»ai.l, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xvii. 64 Man expresseth (iod . . as the 
chiide doeth resemble hys father or mother. 2635 A. Staf- 
i-ouD Fern. (1869) 147 Her arms express Ihc Crosse on 

which lice dide. 2697 DnynEN Firg. Past. 1. 32 Kids and 
Whelps their Sires and Dams express. 

6 . To represent symbolically. Said both of the 
agent and ihe symbol employed. In Math, to re- 
present by a figure, symbol, or formiilii. Phrase, 
To express (a quantity) in terms of (another). 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 83 They should the belter 
expres the coudition of strangers. s66a Stillingfl. Orig. 
j Sacr. 11. ii. § 6 A Child to express coming into the woild, an 
I old man for going out of it. 18B4 R. H. .Sch. Fecreat. 115 
I ‘I'he Characters pLaced on the five Lines, express the Notes 
j themselves, a 2749 13 oy.sf. Triumphs Nat. 199 I'hc dim 
I twilight of the arch above Seems to express the riuceii's 
! disastrous love. 1752 Chambers Cycl. s>.v. Fluxion. To 
I express the fluxions of simple variable quaiitilies . . you need 
I utily put the., letters which express ihetii with a dot over 
them. 1821 Hutton Course Math. HI. 372 The fluxion.al 
eipia. expressing the relation between .t* and z. 1818 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 38 Instruments have even 
been dcscriltcd, which express u]ion paper.. the several 
winds that have blown. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 34 If we express the composition of camphoric acid 
by the formula 2857; Maurice Ep. .St. John 

xvii. 275 The divine, holy, self-sacnficing life which it Itbe 
blood sign] would appear to express. 

7 . To manifest or reveal by external tokens. Of 
actions, appearances, etc. *. To betoken. Now al- 
most exclusively with reference to feelings or per- 
sonal qualities, the wider use being arch, or poet. 

*549 C)ovERnALE Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. t He adtnunisheth 
them, that.. they exprcsse a life worlliie of Iheir profession. 
x62» Heaum. Kt Fl. Cupufs Fa!. i. i, If lie be A gi>d, he will 
express^ it upon thee my child. 2665 Sir T. Hehuekt 7>vi 7'. 
U677) tb® singular personal vsdoiir Ismael ex- 

pressed. c 2720 Prior Henry /|j* Emma 429 No loiig< r shall 
thy bodice aptly lac'd. .That air and harmony of shape ex- 
press, a 1783 Smenstone Elegies xi. 31 , 1 pray’ d . .To see the 
trees express their planter's c.arc. 2814 Jane Aust kn Mansf. 
Parkw^^x) 177 Never did tone express indifference plainer. 
e 28^ Neale Hymns East. Ch. 80 The excellence of beauty 
Jn Jesus was expressed. 2859 'I'knnyson Fruien 220 A 
robe . . th.at more exprest Thau hid her, clung aViout her 
lissome limbs. 2877 K. R. Conder lias. Faith i. 10 Worsliip 
. .directly exprcsse.s scntiment%nd emotion, 
b. reji. 

*549 Govkrdalf. Erasm. Par. t Pet. II. to I'he inherit- 
ance is ready, .the po.sscssion whereof he hath, .entered for 
your sakes, so that you exprcsse yourselve.s worthy of it. 
*655-60 .Stanley /// r/ Philos, 275/* They have ex- 
pressed themselves fnilliful in the performance of .such things 
as were committed to their Charge. 2858 H awtiiorne Fr. 
4 //. Jrnls. I. 262 God cxpre.ssed himself in the landscape 
to mankind. 2859 King.sley Misc. 1 . 357 'J he inward beauty 
seldom fails to exprcs.s itself in the outward. 

8 . To represent in language ; to put into words, 
8 ct forth (a meaning, thought, stale of things) ; to 
give utterance to (au intcntioii, a feeling). 

Now the prevailing use ; senses 5-7, .so far as they survive, 
are, often felt as iran.sferrcil from this. » 

1386^ Chaucer Prioress’ T. 24 Lad5*. .Thy vertu and thy 
grctc humylilee, Ther may no longe exprcsse. 24. .Epip/t. 
in Tundalc's Fis, iu8 With hys niowthc who con the inyrthe 
exprcsse f c 24*3 Wyntoun Cron. vtii. iv. 236 Til hawc of 
)>ame knawlage Expressyd . . in oure Langagc. 2535 Covf.b- 
dai.e Pro 7 >. i. 23 Ia), 1 wil exprcsse my mj'nde vnto you. 1833 
Eakl Manch. Al Mondo 190 As griefes concealed, so 
joyes cxpre.ssed grow greater. 267a ViLLiEimiDk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal 1. i. lArh.) 27 A phrase they have got among 
them, to express their no-meaning by. 7(2684 Karl Ros- 
coM. Ess. l^crse 42 Harmonious Horace flows With Sweet- 
nc-ss not to be exprest In Prose. 2768 Sterne, Sent, yourfi.. 
The Rose. I could not have expressed it half so well. 
183s A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administ. (18371 II. 257 
The Princess expressed her .surprise that the people in a 
famine did not eat buns, i860 Tyndall Glac. it. xxviii. 307 
My chief difficulty, .may be expressed in a very few words. 
2885 Last* Feb. 29 Chanc. Div. 448 The lease correctly 
cxprcs.sed the bargain between the parties. 

D. reJl. To put one’s thoughts into words ; to 
utter what one thfcks; to state one's opinion, 
f Also intr. for ^cji. 

1602 SiiAKS. Tavel. N. h. i. 16 It charges me in manners, 
the rather to exprcsse mysclfc.* 1809 B. Jonson Silent Worn. 
HI. ii. What an excellent 011011*6 Phra-se this Lady cxpres.-4ex 
in. 2659 Burton's Diary aBaS) IV. 325 Every man hax 
not the gift of expressing himself so in short as otliers. 1722 
Addison Spect. No. 5 P 5 English Writers in their way of 
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thinking; and expremin; themselves. 1884 A. R. Pknning- 
TON fVtc/ty yin. 247 He expresses himself still more strongly 
in his unprinted writings. 

IT confused use. 

1744 E. Hkywood Female Spectator (1748) I. xSs The 
admiration he expresses to have for her. 

o. Of a word, phras#, or statement : To repre- 
sent (a thought, sentiment, state of facts) ; to de* 
note, import, signify. Also with sentence ns obj. 

ssa6 Pilgr, Per/, (\V. de W. 1531) 4 b. The ordyiiary 
glose vpon the fyrst opy&tle of .S.aynt Paule to Conuthes 
doth expresse that. .&c. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv, iii. 194 
Something. . 7 'hat shall expressc my trucdoiies fasting 
paine. zyap Pcti.kr Serm. Wks. 1874 II. st No words can 
express too .strongly the caution which should be u.scd. 1870 
jfcVONs EU’m. Lo^^k iii. x6 Every a.ssertion or statement ex- 
prc.sscs tlie i^reenicnt or dilTerence of two things, 
t 0. a. To inention, specify. Ohs. 

C1400 M.sundev. (Roxb.)xxiv. 112 pemessangere ofGodd 
expressed hat nuwmer tnyne] .so .specially. 1^9 Hokenham 
Seyntys liitrod. (Roxb.) 2 An austyn frere VVhos name as 
now I nc wyl cxprcssc. 1463 Bury Wills (18,0) 17 My 
frendys. .xs many as ben expressyd be name in this my scid 
wille. 161X IhHi.K Alum. i. 17 I’hcsc men, which arc ex- 
pressed by their names. 1840 Yorkr linioK Hon. 84 M. 
hlillcs in his Catalogue never expre.sseth hiiiL z668 Cul- 
rKPPKit & Coi.K liarthol. Anat. 1. iii. 5 In this Table are 
cxpte.^scd the common Cuvcring.s of the llclly. 1771 84 
Cook Voy. (17^0) IV. 1204 The respective crews of both 
ships, reihaincd as expre.sscd in the two underwritten lists. 

t b. To give an account of, describe. Obs. 
c 2386 Chaockk Can. Veom. Prol. 4- T. 752 It werieth me 
to ti;lle ofhisfalsnes.se; And nathcles yit wol I it exprcs.so. 
1548 Tindale {title) A Briefe declaration of the Sacra- 
ments, expressing the fyrst uryginall how they came up. 
1373 Pakkkk Corr. (1H521 425, I thought it not against 
niy profession to express my times, and give some testimony 
of my fellow-brothers. 1613 Hkywood Siher Af^e iii. Wks. 
1874 111 . I'jg Hcardsinan, thou hast expre.st a monstrous 
beast. 1697 Dkyden Ceo/p iii. la Pelop.s‘ Tv'ry 

Shoulder . . with all the rest Of Grecian 'I'ales, by Poets 
arc expre.st. 1798 Mai.thu'S Pofiul. (18781 p, v, The Es.say 
..was suggested <LS is expressed in the preface. 

1 0. To state or describe (an object) as, or to 
(so and so). Also with Ohs. 

W Fitzhkrh. Sur:i. xx. 41 Ilomagc, fcaltc, and ii.r. by 
the yerc. .And this he maye expresse tne scruyee of the rent. 
•579 Fenio.n CuiicittrJ. u6tS) 7 The Poi>c..was not 
ashamed. .to call ihent hi.s children, and exprc.ssed them to 
the world for such. x66a StiLUNfin.. OHg^. Sacr. 1. vi. $ 3 
He c.xpresseth Adrastiis to be the first Kiiig of Sicyon. 1784 
Cowi'KK Task II. J99, I would express him .simple, grave, 
sincere. *798 Daui.ak Auicr. Law Kip. I. 3 'J hc bills of 
lading express this rum to be shipped on the ri.sk of C. 

+ d. To designate, mention by a certain title. 
1659 Pi{. 4 KSON Crecfl (18319) m So Isaiah, Kzekiel, and 
Hosea, have^ expressed him, as we shall hereafter have 
farther occasion to show. 1677 Hale ContomM. 11. 45 'J'he 
Wise nmn cliuselh to expre-ss him by that Title of Creator. 

to. intr. 'J’o make mention, give an account 
of. Obs. 

1430-50 tr. Hidden (Roll.si I. 79 Mony prouinccs, ofwhoin 
hit schallc be expressede by urdre. 1509 Hawks Past. 
Pleas, XI. ii Fame gait to expresse Of jeoperdous way to the 
tourc pcryllous. 

10. T o state or mention explicitly ; opposed to 
imply. 

.Siiaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 260 Is it so nominated in the 
byiid? h is not so e,xpressl ; But whuLuf that V 165* IIoubks 
i.evfiatk. 11. xxii. 121 'L'uolber iiileni, ihtin is in the Writing 
, .cxpre.ssed. 17x4 Watts Lock m. i, Wheiesocvcr any of 
these words .arc used, there i.ra perfm^t syllogism expressed 
or implied. X73a I’.erkklky .'/A z/Ar. i. §4 Hints and ullu- 
.sion.s, expressing liille, insinu.Uing much. 1817 W. Ski.wvn 
Law Nisi /V/wr (cd. 4) II. 751 The promise must be ex- 
pressed in the written memorandum or note. 

tb. To draw up (a commission) in express 
terms ; to make out expressly. Ohs. rare — '^. 

146a Paston Lett. No. 453 II. 104 Dcbcnham hathc a co- 
myscion of the Kyng expressed oonly for that schip named 
in hes cuniysciun. 

Expressed feksprest),///. a. Also 6-<8 ex- 
prest. [f. Kxi’UEss v, + -kd 1 .] 

1. Tressed out ; extracted or forcetl out by 
mechanical pressure. Expressed oil (seequot. 1S59). 

•599 A. M. ir. Gahdhoucr's Bk. Physickc n6/i The best 
cxpres.sed uyle of N utmegges. x66o Boyle Nesv Exp. Pkys. 
Meek. xxiv. )88 After this express'd Oyl, we made tryaf of 
a dislill'd one. 173a ARnuTiiNor Knles of Diet 269 The 
cxprcsii’d Juices of. several Vegetables. 1859 Ctn.t.icK & 
'J'lMos Paint. 206 They [the fixed oil.sl arc termed ‘ex- 
pressed ' oils because they are not extracted by distillation, 
like the essential oils. 1875 Ukk Dkt. Arts III. 432 ». v. 
cV/jr, Recently-expressed or very fresh oils. 

f b. That has had the juice, etc., pressed out of 
it ; squeezed or wrunji dry. Ohs. 

a x6n SirT. Browne Tracis 13 They might after give the 
cxprcsseil and less useful! part unto their .•;wine. 1705 T. 
(jKKENHii.1. in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2010 Like an expressed 
.Sponge. 1743 land. Sf Country Breso. ii. (ed. 2) loi As i.s. . 
plain in all expressed Vegetables. 

2. Uttered or made known in words. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 193 a, By the cx- 
ressed vnyce of this man. 189a Daily NmosO Feb. 61 
n accordance with the expressed wish of the deceased. 
Afod.t Incon-sistcnt with his own cxp-lsseU 0}iinions. 

tb. Express, explicit. Also ofta functionary: 
Stated, recognized. Ohs. 

Whitinton Tullyes OJiAs t. (1540) tS The vttermost 
of right is expressed w'rutige. 1553 Edkn Tmat. Neitie Ind. 
(Arb.) 8 It is not written by expressed wordcs that, etc. 
•554 Knox Godly Lei. C viij, No such prumese haue we . . 
but rather the exprest contrarie. s6^ Ussuca Ann. vi. 


440 Gorgias their exprest Commander was from them. 1738 
Bui'LEK AtMl. f. vi. 15P The.. perception of good and ill de- 
sert. .makes [the .sanction] appear, as one may say exprer.scd. 

3. Expressed species [transl. L. species expressa ) ; 
in Scholastic Philosophy, a * species ’ or essential 
form imposed on outward objects by the activity 
of the mind itself. I'he term was revived by Le 
Clerc in his pseudo-scientific Optics : see quot. 

1751 CiiAMRERS Cyel. s. v. species^ Expressed Species are 
those, .which proceed from within. Clerc, in his system 
of vision . . has called upon the stage again the specks ex- 
pressx of the ancient philosophers. Fur according to him, 
It i.s not by six:cic.s or unages impressed on the optic nerve, 
that the .soul sees objects, hut uy rays which she her.<el( 
directs to them. [1857 Maurice Mpr. ^ Met. Philos. 111 . 
V. §90. 232 The mind knows itself.. not by a species im- 
pres-sed upon it, but by a species expressed from it.l 

t Eacpr6‘M6dly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
Statedly, avowedly ; explicitly, expressly. 

A 1555 Ridley Wks. 137 Other words, which the same 
wriivrTiath expr«.ssedly in other places. 1558 Knox First 
Blast (Arb.) 33 Here expresseclly i-s a man apointod to be 
chosen king. 1609 J* Raynolixs A/cst. Bellarnnne (i6iu) 46 
Whether expressedly, or iniplyedly. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. V. 17 This is. .detractory utilo the intellect, 
and sense of man cxprcKsedly dispo.scd for that inquisition. 

SzpreSBer, -or (eksiire sdi). [f. lLXPiiEH.s V. 
+ -Kit •, -oil.] One who or that which expresiM^B. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 3® Reading ticing but 
the expresser of the written characters. 1^7 (foLniNu De 
Morttay vi. 73 And the Second [Worker] is the liuely cx- 
presser of the First. i8a3 Shakspere's Wks. 'I'o Kdr., 
Who, as he was a hajipie imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expresser of it. 164a I.u. Dighy Elvira (16671 5 
Ready. .To make his Sword th' expresser of hi.s mind. 187a 
CoNiNGToN Aeueid v. 340 note^ Kxpressers of a favourable or 
adverse opinion. 

b. One who possesses expressive ])owcr ; a mas- 
ter of the art of expression. 

cx6ii CiiAi'MAN Iliad 1. Cumin. (i86^>;) 26 Our most acrom- 
plished expressor helps the illustration in u simile of his 
fervour. 1615 ~ Odyss. viii. 708 The divine cxprcs.sor diil 
so give Both act and passion, that he made it live. x8^ 
Masson 4* Goethe 33 He [Shakespeare] was the 

greatest expresser that ever lived. 

t Ezpra*8SfUl, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. as prcc. + 

-m..] =- Exj’kessivr. 

i6ai Ladv M. Wroth f VziN/ii 305 'JVue confession of that 
you then seemed with expressi'liill joy . , to cmcriaine. 
1629 If. Burton /jiVrA‘////»/>VM«7i7 A question .. set tluwne 
in most cleare and expre.sseful tenues. 

EzpreSBible (ckspre sib'l), a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. as proc. t--nii.K.] 

1. Capable of being expressed, 

1805 k. CamI'.w in Ixtt. Lit. Men (Camden) itx» In .some 
[words] we buylde othm not expressabic in llieir mother 
tongue, a i6a8 Preston Serm. (1630* 43 As farre as it is 
cxpiessable, we will cxplainc unto yon. 1677 (Jilmn 
Damonol. 11. ix. 403 They are under an expressible sense of 
Divine Wrath. 1794 Sir W. Jokes Orthorr, Asiatic Words 
Wks. 1799 1 . 193 A diphthong romposed of our first and 
third vowels, and expressible, therefore, by them. 1851 
Kurkin ALh/. Paint. 11 . in. 11. lii. § 26 Mich.Tcl Angelo held 
the ini.agination to l)e entirely expressible in ruck. 1875 
JiivoNS Money 70 F,asily exprc.s.sible in terms of the unit. 

1 2. Able to express oneself. Ohs. 

18*7-77 F ELI ham Kesohes 11. xH. 340 In T.oue and Thanks 
. .tis in u Mans own {K>wcr to be expressibh'. 

Ezprossin^ (cksjire'si^), vbl. sh. [f. ns ])rec. 
■h -iNoi.] 'The action of the vb. J'ixriiEss; the 
action a. of pressing out, [iressing out the con- 
tents of ; b, of representing, uttering, or manifest- 
ing (thoughts, meanings, etc.). Now geriindial. 

1530 Palsgk. Introd. 17 No parte of the vowcll, at his ex- 
jiressyiig, slnilde p.'isse forth l»y the mowth. 16*7 Lisander 
tjr C,il. 1. 4 Pleasant beyond exiiressing. a 1631 Don.'^k 
y.crr. (16511 360, I r.Tunot hone for better exiiressings (in 
Poeinsi than 1 h.ave given ol them. 1668 Whkin.s Keal 
Char. ^55 niic f:.xpressing of .my one syllable in a w«iid, 
with a little higher tune, and longer lime then others. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 6 May 2/1 The. .expressing of .seed for oils, 

XSnreBSion (eksprc’Jon). [a. E. expression^ 
ad. n. expressidn-entf n. of action f. expHmbe\ 
see ExpKKSSj v.] 

I. 1. The action of pressing or .squeezing out. 

1594 Plat JtwclLho. 50 After . . the Coast-nicii have by 

expression . . gotten that kind of trainc oylc. .from the fish. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva I 633 Their Jiiyces . . arc so fleshy, .they 
cannot make Drink by expression. 17*5 Brahi.ey Fam. 
Diet. s. V. Plague^ Sepsu-ate the Vinegar from the Herbs by 
way of strong Expression. i8a* Imison Sc. ^ Art 11 . 129 
Many vegetables aflfonl essential oil by expression or by dis- 
tillation. 1859 T KNNF.NT Ceylon II. ix. vi. 543 The crushing 
of the coco-nut for the exprevsiuii of the oil. 

t b. concr. Something pressed or squeezed out ; 
an expressed drink, juice, liquor, etc. Ohs. 

s6if EnchiruL AAW.158 Let it bee again lx>yled. Then make 
a .strong expression. 1616 Surkl. & M ahkh. Country Farme 
435 Mixe together Imth these expressions, letting them roole. 
1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. (cd. 3' 504 Express 
througlvKi Linen Cloth . . and let the expression .settle. 

II. Representation, manifi^tation. Cf. Expiiess 
V. XL 

2. a. The action of expressing or representing (a 
meaning, thought, .state of things) in words or 
symbols; the utterance (of feelings, intentions, 
etc.). Also, in early use : t Explicit nienlion ; 
description {phs^, D. The action or process of 
manifesting (Qualities or feelings) by action, ap- 
pearance or otner evidences or tokens. 


1480 Capcravr Chron. Ded. 2 F.ldcbokes. .make more ex- 
pression of ihoo stories, .than 1 have, 1634 W. Tirwhyt 
Balsoi's /.r/r. 48 You have now no further use of Cyphers, 
for the c.\prcssiun of your inindc to my Lorde the Cnrdinall. 
1847 Crash AW Sosp, d'Her. xxv, The forehead's shade, in 

{ ;rie(*s expression there, 1« what in sign of joy . . a smile is 
lere. s8m I^famson CnftfffliBjQ) 382 It behoved iis to take 
notice of the Roman governor in the exprciuion of our 
Saviour's passion. 1858 Froi.'me ///rZ. Kne. (1858’ I. iii. 907 
'J'u encourage the fullest expression of public feeling. 

C. jihr. Ecyondf past expression,^ t rvithin the 
compass of exprtssim ; to seek, find expression. 

x6a4 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, This is cruelty Bcj'ond 
expression. 1665 Sir 'r. Hf.rhemt Trav. 17 'Fhe 

greatest peace of Ixirbnrity w ithin the cumnas of expres- 
sion. 18^ Milton P. L. iii. 591 The place he found 
beyond expression bright. 1700 Dry den Theodot e 4’ H. 
384 'Fhc iinhanpy man..who p.ist expression loved. 1830 
'I'uNNYttON Atlcitne i, Faintly smiling Adeline, .beyond ex- 
presition fair. 1870 Max Miii.UR.Vr. A’c//)'. (18731 218 Some 
of the fnndamenlal ideas that found expression in tlie ancient 
sysietns of faith and worship. 1878 M. A. Brown A'adesduia 
44jBorn in love'.s own heaven Was all that .sought exprcs.sion. 

3. quasi-ro;frr. a. An utterance, declaration, 
representation, b. An action, state, or fact 
whereby some quality, feeling, etc., is manifested ; 
a sign, token. (Now only const, of). 

a. 1634 If AniN(;TnN Castara (Arb.) 134 Voii’lc. .h ite th’ 
expression.H of your heart, a 1849 Ciias. 1 , Wks. 206 Who 
have.. made mo.st real expressions to |>rcvent the present 
Distractions. 1685 Manley Grotius' J.ow C. ICat-res 8g8 
King l*hllip!i expreii.sion.s were not written in 1 . aline or 
Frciu h, hut in the Spanish Tongue, 1714 Ocklly in Let/. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 350 Upon the account of an iingu.irded 
expression. 1875 Juweit Plato (ed. 21 HI. 356 Your words 
. . are the very cxpresHioii of iny own feelings. 

b. Ai6a8 PNESTr>N New Ciwt. (1634) 385 That fearfuH- 
nesse at Mount .Siimi, w.xs hut only un expression of the 
feare wliidi [etc.]. i6(^ W. Holorr Speech 5 Common life 

is full of this kind of sigiiificaut Expressions, by Knocking, 
Beckoning, Frowning, .and the like. 1734 Grub St. Jrnl.'i 
May 4 3 A Conference on their [the Passions’] general and 
particular Expressions. 1818 Mackinixish Bacon 4- Locke 
Wks. 1846 1 . 336 ']'() render theory the xitnjde expression of 
farts. 1838 J. Gii.hekt Chr. Atonem. viii. 308 The death 
ofChri.st wiis the exjirc-ssion of Divine love. 1878 Hijxlfv 
Physiejir. 922 Every chnnge in the form and size of the 
growing plant is simply the expression of the mode of growth. 

fc. Nonce- use. To l^ecome expression', to be- 

come a byword, or proverbial type of somethinL^ 

rt834 W. Cartwhioh i' f HI. iii. in Hazl. /W.r/rF 

X 1 1 . 96-2 Mean. I ,et me be More miserable tbun Littleworth. 
*fAne, Is he become expression ? 

4. Manner or means of representation in lan- 
guage; wording, diction, jihraseology. 

i6a8 Wither Brit. Kemenib. ii. 18 Such a plainc Kxpres- 
idol), to acquire, That cv'ry one my tneaiiinij' may discernc. 
1669 W. Holder Speech 5 'I'he variety of in.siruclive Ex- 
pre.ssion.s by speech, wherewith Man., is endowed.. fur the 
communication of his thoughts. 1709 Poi'k Ess. Crit. 317 
F.xprcssion is the dress of thought. 17^8 Hiucn Atitton I. 
78 .Stuffed with g.awdy Met.iphor.s .and tuncy, far more Kx- 

i )rcssioi) than Matter. 1757 (iuAV Let. Poems (1775) 952, 
..mean by expression .. the w-hule dress, fushion, .and nr- 
rangement of a thought. 2859 Gi'.o. Edor A. Bede 7 Gyp 
..g.Tve a short bark .. he had not a great pinge of ex- 
pression. 2887 Pail Mail G. 98 Feb. 12/1 It is nut merely 
the iinihors of books wdio should .study right exprc.s.sion. 
b. A won), jihrasc, or form of speech. 

1648 .Sir ’]'. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xviii. 153 His eyes 
were diminc. .raiigarunt ocuiit saiih Jcrom. .whii h are ex- 
pressions of diminution, and not of ab.sululc privation, a 2661 
Vi.'Li.KK j (1840) II. 54a The Scripture expression, 

‘ From I>an to Beershebit’. 1749 FitLiiiNf; Tout y^oues xvtii 
iii, Having left Mr, Miller a little while to chew the cud (if 
1 may use dial expression). 1888 Fkoi de Oceana i. 7 Am- 
biguous exprc.s.sions were explained away when Lhalienged. 
tc. A designation, dc.scriptive title. Ohs. 

A 2832 Donnr 'PransL Ps. Wk.s. 1839 VI. 1,62 Ettrnid 
God, Tor w'honi whoever dare Seek new txpicssioiis, do the 
circle .sejuarc. 

d.. Alg. A collection of symbols together cx- 
jiressing an algebraical quantity. 

1798 Hl'tton Afaih. Dkt. 1 . 460/2 'Phe expression. .2 a^. 
2807 — Course Afafh. 11 . 294 when the given Fluxional 
Expression is in thi.s Form, .namely, a Fraction. 1B41 J. K. 
Vot’Nc; Math. Dissert. Pref. 3 'I'he analytical expression for 
the radius of curvature. ^ rSiyi B. Siewart Heat D 51 We 
have obtained an expression for the ilifferciice in pre.Hsure. 

6. a. (.)f the countenance, voice, or (occas.) alti- 
tude, etc. ; Cajiacity or fact of exjiressing feeling 
or character; expressive quality, b. The aspect 
(of the countenanced, intonation (of the voice) as 
indicating a state of feeling. 

a 2774 Goldsm. A^at. Hist. ' 1776) H 95 'Phe parts of the 
head which give the least expres-^ion lo tt>e face, an; the cars. 
*779 J. Moore FkwSoc. Fr. II. Ii. 23 'J here is more ex- 
pressiun in the countenances of French women. 2834 Med- 
swu Angler in Wales II. 175 His cyi:.s posst'isiiig wonderful 
fire and expression. 184a M iss M 1 1 kord in L’Estraiige /.(/Sr 
HI. ix. 156 A want., of shifting shadow- of that transition 
which is as expression lo a lovely face. 1847 L. Hunt Jar 
Honey x. 132 InfiiKing a soul into the features of nature, a.s 
expression lights up a beanliful couiile;iiJince. 

b. 2830 E. Porter /I (ed. 3) Inirrid., The name- 
less and ever varying .shad« sof expicssion which real pathos 
gives to the voice. 1830 D'I.srai-.i.i Chas. /, III. vl. iii The 
countenance who.se peculiar expression afterwardii *0 
faithfully, .transmitted to us. 1834 Print.lk A/r. Sk, iii. 158 
The peculiar expression of the sound, .instantly undeceiv^ 
me. 2860 '.Pvnuali, Giae. i. xi. 7 An cxpresRion of fatigue 
slun]{)ed upon iiis countenance. 2865 Dickkns Afut, Fr. 
I. vi, ‘ Can t 1 ! ' .said AbUy, with infinite expression. 

0. Fine .Arts. a. In l*ainting and Sculpture ; 
I'he fact or way of expressing character, senti- 
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ment, action, etc. Also vrarely) a feature intended 
for expression. 

1715 J. RirHAUDTOM Th, Paint. 86 Passeroito has drawn 
a Christ’s Head ns eoing to Criirificd, the Kxpression of 
which is mnrveHoosiy fine, fia'ii. 90 Rohes, or other Marks 
of. .a Profession .. are Hi-storical Expressions common in 
Portraits. 1768 W. Oilpi.v Ess. Prints 79 I'hero is more 
expression both in acltoti suid feature, than was ever p4*rliaps 
shewn in so .small a cump.eis.^ s8x6 j. Scott I ' is. Pans 2^3 
Kaphaer& feeling for cxpres>ion was probably tht* most in- 
tense feeling ever bestowed on a human being. 1858 Ki.'.skin 
AM Paint. III. iv. iii. 8 19 The chief masterpieces of 
expression which the world jiosscsscs nre small pictures by 
Angelico. 

b. In Music. The manner of pcrfonnaiice (wiih 
resjMJct, c.j^. to det^recs of loudness or softness) 
suited tobrinj^out the feeling of a musical passage. 

*773 Harrinc-ton in PAii. Trans. LX 1 1 1 . 28S Expression 
is wainiiig, without which music is so l.anRuid and inanimate. 
*797 Radci.ii ff. Italian i. Which she touched with 
most affecting and delicate expression. 1864 Mis.s Mradimix 
U. Dunhar x\i. She pl.iyed with brillituicy, and, what is 
much rarer, with expression. 

7 . attrib. in expression -mark ^Mnsii\ a sign 
or word indicative of the desired kind of expres- 
sion ; expression-stop, in the Iltinnoniiim, a 
stop by which the performer is cnai)led to vary 
tlie pressure of the air and thus proihiee expres- 
sion. 

1880 (iROVF, Diet. Music s.v. Ifartnminm^ 'rim Kxpression 
slop is used, by which the air reservoir is rut off and the 
pressure made to depend entirely upon the management of 
the ljelIow.s. 

Ezpresflional (okspre-fmal^, a. [f. pree. + 1 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to expression : a. in Ian- j 
gunge ; b. with reference to the countcn.'ince ; O. j 
in the fine arts, esp. painiing. etc. ' | 

a. *803 W. 'rAYi.oR in Monthly Mag. XVI. 221 The I 
conscious display of cxprcssional skill .^nd the anxious j 
el.aboration of a style freaked with allusions. 1873 K. Ham. 
Mod. Eng. 36 'J’lie verbal and cxprcssional solecisms w'hich i 
disfigure our literature. 

b. 1867 IkisHNFLi, Mar. Uses Dark Th. 285 Hearing ihe 
cxprcssional stamp of man. 

c. 1856 Rcskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. iii. § 9 Hunt’s Light 
of the World, is. .the. most perfect instance of cxprcssional 
purpo.se with tcclinlcal p<jwer. 1861 Sat. Res'. X L 584/2 
riicre is some cxprcssioiul force here. 

Enressioniflt (eksprc'l^nist). [f, ns pree. + 
-isT.J An artist whose work aims chiefly at * cx- 
I)rcs.sion Also allrib. 

1830 Tait's Mag. XVI 1 . 304/2 The exprf^ssionist school of 
modern painters, z88o Papers Matuh. f.it, i'lnhyX. 184 
'fhe expressionists , .who undertake to express special emo- 
tions, or p.xssions. 

Expressionless (cksprc jonics), a. [f. as 

pree. + -les.s.] 

1. Of the fcatnre.s, voice, etc. Destitute of ex- 
pression ; giving no intlication of diameter, feel- 
iug, etc.; inexpressive. Const, of, 

1831 Wilson in Hlachv. Mag. XXIX. 301 An image a*? 

c.xprosfiionlc.ss a.s tlie blcK-k on wtiich his own tm/z wig was 
trimmed. 1859 H. KiN<i.si.KY (i. Ilantlyn 1 . xiii. 184 Me 
Was a small man, with an impcnctrahlo, expressionless face. 
1864 Cko'Aoy C 7 /. Choirmaster 53 Monotonic rccituliun is j 
more rxprcssionlrss than reading in the ordinary voice. 
1870 Dickkn*! E. Drood ix, So cxprc.ssionlcss of any 1 
appro.ach to ‘spniiiancity were hi.s face and manner. j 

b. Kx]>rcssing notliing, convoying no meaning, j 
X871 Tyi.or Prim. Cult. 1 . 215 Ihit it m. ay. .become by j 
wear of .sound and sliift of sense an expressionless symliol, I 

2. That finds no expression. ! 

1819 .StiKT-i.FY Cemi 111. i. 2x4 A wrong, Which, thougli it 

be cxpre.s.sionless, is such As asks alontuneni. 

lienee fixpre'SBlonUssly adv. Expra'Bslon- 

lesBiiBSS, the state or condition of being destitute 
of expression, want of expression. 

x86^ Comh. Mag. Ang. 225 Faces .. expressive of ' ex- 
pression le.ssncss ’. 1876 G. Mr.RFniTii heanch. CarcerWl. ' 
.xii. 227 Ro.s.'imund eyed her husband e.\pressionIessly. 1888 | 
W. C. Kir.ssEi.i. Death Ship HI. 3 Faces whose ex- 
pressionlessness forbade your comparing them to sleeping 
dreamers, 

EzpreSflivO (ekspre’siv;, a. Also 5 oxpreasif. 

[a. V. expt‘essif -ive, ad. L. type *cxpressTv-uSf f. 

exprimD'e'. see Expues-S v. and -ive.] 

1 1. Tending to press out or expel. Obs, 
rx4oo Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 137 (MS. A.) pat oile hap a 
vertu cxprcs.sif . . hi pc whiche. ..akpts hen swagid. 

2. Of or pertaining to, or concerned with, ex- 
j)rcsBi<)n ; having the function of expressing. 

1747 Cot.i.iNS Passions 16 Kach, for Madn^-.ss ruled the 
Hour, Would prove his own expressive Pow'r. 1764 Rkiti 
Inquiry iv. § 2. xi8 'fhe best judge in idl the expressive 
arts. 1891 J. Jastrow in Educational Rco. 1 . 26a 'I’Jic 
receptive jwwers are in advance of the expressive ones. 

3. Serving to express, indicate, or represent. 

1711 Shaftfsb. Chixrac.vx. i. (17371 III, 355 A .situation cx- 
prrsNive of Suspcnce and Doubt. 1794 !>. Wii.i.iams \ "er. 
mont 378 Tables cxprc.ssivc of this diurnal variation. 180a 
M.\r. Krx.F.woR'Mt Moral T. (xSi6» I. 222 An air of dignity, 
wtiich .seemed expressive of conscious innocence. 1873 
Kaki.k PkUol. Eng. Tongue § 490 This has a rhetorical use 
ejmrcssive of contempt. 

4. Full of expression, a. ,pf a word, phrase, or 
syndiol : Expressing its meaning with striking ac- 

or force. Formerly also of a statement: 
h.xpli(!it. b. C^f the countenance, voice, actions, 
works of art : Characterized by expression. 


3 Harrington Def. Rights Vniv. Ox/. Pref., 

The Pnviledges uf this University have been in so.. ex- 
pressive words granted to our Prcdecessour.s. 171* P. H. 
I 'inv two last Parlts. 141 ’This Clause they would have had 
more expressive. S7ia-4 Pi»pf,^ Rape Lock ni. 40 Four 
fair Queens wiiu.se hands sustain a flow’r, Th' expres.sive 
emblem uf their softer pow'r. 1859 AthenapusH 23 July 
113 'I'lie expressive term uf Bung, as signifying a public- 
house landlord. iiVRCH Paeon ix. 223 His Latin .. 

Is singularly furcible and expressive. 

b. 1718 LauyM. W. MuNrAGURZ<>/A II. 1 . 69 The ex- 
pressive beauty of that face and busotu gives all the passion 
of lihy and admiration. J747 Ld. G. I^ytteltoN Monody to 
Lady xi, 'I’lirough her expressive eyes her soul distinctly 
spoke. 1768 W. Gilimn Ess. Prints 70 He engraves with 
a noble, linn, xxpix^ssive line. • 183a Ht. Martineau Ire- 
land ii. 29 The Ituiian gentleman . . used an expressive 
gesture. 2847 Jamk.s J. Marston Hall vii, His counten- 
anre w.th a very exprcs.sivc one. z8sx D. Wii..son Preh. 
Ana. It. IV. viii. 4^2 The most expressive features of every 
style of ( jothir architecture. 1864 Pr.^ Ai.k:k Let. 22 Jan. 
in Jliog. Sk. Ar Lett. (18841 66 Baby is so expressive, .she 
makes such a face when she is not pleitsed. 

5. Of a person : Open or emphatic in express- 
ing (scntinienU). Const, of. rare. 

1601 .Shak.s. All's Well 11. i. 54 Vse a more salacious cere- 
nionie to the Noble lx>rds..l»e more cxprc.ssiuc to them. 
1658 Jek. ' rAVf.oR f.ct. in 12th Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. 
Apj>. V. 5 Her.. love and veneration to your Ladiship ; in 
which stu; is so . . c.KVii‘cssivc. 1815 Lamii Let. to IVordsrv. 
95 We felt as we had been not enough expressive of our 
ple,3siir«. 

te. Exprc-ssing itself in action ; tending to out- 
ward manifestation. Obs. 

1637-77 Ffltiiam Resi'h'es i. Ixxxvi. 134 Solomon ‘.b good 
man, is merciful to his Beast, nor take I this to he only in- 
tentional ; blit expressive. 1639 F. Roiiamts Cods Holy Ho. 
viii. 58 Kxpressive holincsse is the outw'ard manifestation of 
the. bnmer, the words of our moiithes. 1747 Goi;i.i} 
Eng. Ants 30 There is such a strong cxprc.ssivc Affection 
imprinted on them towards the Kggs. 

t7. qna.si-flrA\ So as to ^ plainly exhibitetl ; 
manifestly, visibly. Obs. 

17x8 Prior Solomon 11. 745 (lolden sayings.. On large 
phylacteries expressive wiit. 

EzpreSflively feksjirc’sivli), adv. [f. pree. f 
-LY-.J III an expressive manner; with expressive 
significance, f F ormerly also, In respect of (prac- 
tical) e.\pression [obsX 

1627-47 Fki-tiiam AV.w/rwii. Ixxxii, 424 Wc seldom find 
(he ignorant man honest; if lie be tneuinlh', yet ho failcs 
exi-iressivcly. 1640 (L Watis tr. paeon's Adv. /.earn. 11. 
■xiij. 114 Nature.. is mo.st e.\pressive.ly set forth with a 
hiformed bod)'. 1762 Sikkne Let. 19 Mar., A gentleman., 
has taken it [portrait 1 most expressively. x8m Mr.k. Hfrvky 
Mourtray Earn. III. 1 t.t Kinma fixed her eyes expressively 
on her father. 1858 Frouhk Hist. Eng. \\. 148 The clcik 
of the piison (wa.H .sent] to a place expressively called ‘ Little 
Kase. ’ 

Expressiveness (ekspre’sivnos). [f. as pree. 

L -iVKH.s.J The <|ualily of being expressive. 

*655 Fin.i ER Ch. Hist. v. iv. g 39 Our Kimllsh tongue w.as 
not improved to that cxprcssivcncssc whereat at this day it 
is arrived. 1697 Dryuen Tif^. Ceorg, {xj2X) 1 . «<«> 'I’hc 
Murniin at the end iof the third Georgic] has all the F.x- 
piesr.ivcne.ss that Words can give. 1711 J.Greknwoou Eng. 
Cram. vSa 'fhis praxis i.s to show the peetdiar force or ex- 
prosiveness of a great many single wordN. 1751 Buti.fr 
Serm. Wk'*. 1S74 II. 324 We should .study what St. James, 
with wonderful. .e.\prcs.sivciicss, calls nieckiicss of wisdi>ni. 
x8ia Examiner ix May 301/2 A song. .coiiHWsed . .in a 
style of gret-n expressiveness and insinuation. 1883 A. 
Roiiekts Old Test. Rex'is. vi. 134 I’assages of rich ex- 
pressiveness occur. 

Expresfiivo, bad form of EspiiEssn'O, 

1823 in Ckaur Techno/. Diet. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Expressless (cksprcslus), a. arch. [f. E.\- 
riiKSS a. ■¥ -LKH.*}.] 'Ihat cannot Ijc expressed; 
inexpressible. 

1580 Mari.owk PI. Tamhurl. v. ii, Of our cxprcs.slcss 
bnnu'd inflictions. 1704 D’Urkfy .Ahradatus 6- Panthia 
i. 23 Whilst . luy verse you read Reflect on joys expressless 
tliat proceed, i860 Li). Lytion Lutile 11. 1. xi. Thou art 
An expressless and imagclcss truth in the heart. 

Expressly (cksprc’sli;, adv. [f. Exi’K£.S.S V. 
+ -LY ^.] In an express manner. 

1. t a. In early u^^e : In full detail (r>Ar.). b. In 
direct or plain terms; clearly, explicitly, definitely, 
t o. With distinct enunciation {obs.). 

<1380 Wyclik .SV77//. Scl. Wks. II. 225 'I'reuhis Fat ben 
more nedeful ben writun Jwre more cxprcsly. 1447 Hoken- 
HAM Seyntys (Koxb.) 13, I wolde compj'lc A clcrc dcscryp- 
ryoun ful cxpressely Of allc hyr feturys. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xiv. ix, The p.amfletc shewith it expresscly. 
* 55 * Robinson tr. More's (/top. ii. t'Arb.t 156 The people., 
rehearse soleinpne prayers in woordcs expreslye pro- 
nounced. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, «• 2.35 ^hu dare 
cro.sse ’em, Bearing the Kings will from his mouth ex- 
pressely? 1671 Milton P. K. ii. 3 Him whom they he.^rd 
so late exprc.ssly cjill’d Resits. 1755 Voung Centaur i. Wk.s. 
1757 IV. 116 All which the Scriptures have expressly 
delivered as catholic truths. 18^ C. Bronte y. Eyre xvii, 
.She must not . . think of venturing . . unless cxprcsly sent 
for. 1848 Mill/W. Econ. Brdim. Rein. 2 It w'as assumed, 
cither expressly or tacitly,' that wealth con.sistcd solely of 
money. 1892 Laso Times XCTL isB/r If the liacker in- 
tends to retain the power of revoking the authority . . he 
must expressly s.'iy so. 

+a. Avowedly, directly. Obs. 

, *393 Gower Conf. L 357 For this may ever)- man w-cll witc, 
That hothe kinde and lawe write Kxpressely .stonden there 
ayein. 16^ Bramhai.l Replic. v. aos Whom doc the 
(Conclave chnse? An itinuersall Pastor? No but expresscly a 
Bishop of Rome, a 1699 Stillingfi. (J.), The beginning of 


the W'orship of im.iges in the.se western parts, wras. .expre.ssly 
agaiiLSt the will of their own bishop. 
t3. Of Te.semblancc : Exactly. Cf. Express 
a, I. Obs. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 285 The child doth .. 
e.xprcsiy retigure the visage of his Father. 

4. Distinctly, positively. • 

1526 PHgr. Per/. tW. dc W. 1531) 75 , 1 rede not that 
whan the .serpent came to teniptc herfKuel .she was doynge 
ony thynge exprcsly good. ^1586 A. JDay Eng. Secretary \. 
(1 6251 68 There he some things that are expresly goOLl in 
themselves- or exnrcsly evill. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 
174 Some of his (llogarih’s] other pieces, arc cxpre.s.sly of 
this huinuurou.s kind. 

6 . For tlie express purpose ; * on purpose *. 

1607 .Shaks. Timon 11. li. 32, I Am sent expresscly. 1659 
B. llAKKLs ParivoCs Iron A^e u8 Felton, who went o.\- 

C resly out of Holland, to sacrihcc him [Buckingham] to the 
atred of the People. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 77 
Went. .cxprcs.sly to free the country from morfxlcrs. 1879 
Sl. Ahnoi.p Irish Calhol. Mixed E.sii. loa ’The Queens 
('allcge.s invented expressly for Ireland. 

ExpreSSXnail (ckapre'smtln). [f. F1 xpre.s.s 
3 + Max.] a man employed in receiving and 
delivering ])arcels, etc. ; cip. an employe of one of 
the U. S. expres.*; companies. 

1847 H. D. Tiioueai; I.et. in Allantic Monthly (1802) 
LX 1 5 C. 744 Mutiroe. .tells the expressman that all Is right. 
1858 Homans Cyd. Comm. 644 'J'lie ‘t;!xpies.snian’ is only 
.in improvement upon Ihe ‘ comnion carrier ', x88^ A. Wain- 
U'RiGiiT in Harper's Alag. July 270/1 We st.-ind in a cTOwd 
of .. hack-drivers and expressmen on the New York .side. 
x8^ Farmer Americanisms 229/2 William F. Hamden wa.s 
the first expressman, and he began his liusiness in 1837. 

f £xpre* 8 SXlieilt. Obs. rare [f. lixi’RKSft 
V. + -Mii.NT.] 'l*he action or fact of cxprcs.sing. 

1494 Fahvan Citron, v. txxxvii. 123 As shall appere. 
whan the lyme conuenyent of the cxpreascincnl of them 
shall come. 

Expressness (ekspresnus). p. Express a, + 
-NEN.S.] The quality or .slate of being exjircss ; 
clearness, dclinitcne.ss, exactness. 

1645 J. <.ioon\viN Innoc. Triumph. 21 It was nothing but 
wliiil in expresf.m.vss .and plaitiiiess of words w.'is required uf 
them, rt 1680 Gi an VI i.L.S’«7 W. ix. JiORr 361 Heathens, .had 
not I he knowledge of (n)d’s law. .in the fulness ami express- 
ness of it. 1877 H. A. pA(ii;.‘ Ih Quincey L i. 3 Wli.Tt he 
said of Lamb may with far greater exprcs.sncss be , applied to 
himself. 

i* Expre’ssure. obs. [f. L. €.\press~ [ipl. 

stem of cxpriviTre + -lUE; cf. Pressure^ The 
action of expressing; = K.vf'RKs,ston in various 
senses, a. "• F-xpj{E.s.sjoy i ; also tlu? operalion 
of n force pressing outwards ; outwarrl pressure, 
b. F-xjiression by words or signs ; manifestation, 
description. C. An image, picture; cf. Kxpuesh 
sh. 2 . 

a. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Phifos. (183^1 334 And this 
expres-surc, when the forces are equal, is in a line perpen- 
dicular to the bodies prf.ssiiig. 1713 Derham Phys. Thcol. 
IV. viii. 163 A good Contriviuice. .to aflbnl a due expressure 
of it fmucil.Tgc] at all limes. 1850 H. l i. Wilson tr. Rig 
x'eda 1 . 6 note. The acid A.sclipius . . yields to expres-sure 
a copious milky juice. 

b. x6ox SiiAKS. Tsoel. N. u. iii. 171 By. .the cxprc.ssure of 
his eye. .he shall fimlc hiinsi-.lfe most feelingly pcrstuiated. 
1606 — Tr. 6- Cr. 111. iii. 204 There is a mysteric. .in the soulc 
of .State ; Which hath an operaiiun more diiiine, 'J'haii 
breath or pen can giue expres^ire to. 1671 Flavkl/'owwi'. 
Life v. 14 riicse high expressiires of His Love. 1681 
Right. Man's Ref. 246 ’J’he. .more cnmprehen.sivc Promises 
are found in the general expressures 0/ the Covenant. 

C. 1598 Shak.s. Merry IV. v. v. 71 Tii’ e.xpre.ssuic th.Tt it 
bcares : Greene let it be. 

Exprimo, var. form of Expuemk. .Sc. 
tE'zprobratei V. obs. Also 6 - 9 ezprobato. 
[f. L. exprobrdt' ppl. stem of exprobrdre to make 
a matter of reproach, f. (.see ICx- pref.^) pro- 
brum shnmel’nl deed. The variant cxprol>ate ap- 
pears to ari.se from association with reprobate ; cf. 
It. esprobare.] 

+ 1. To make (a thing) a subject of reproach ; 
to * cast in one’s teeth.’ Of a thing : To manifest 
to a persoti’s .shame. Const, to, unto, or dat. Obs. 

*543 Ghai ton Contn. Harding 438 He myght. .cxprohr.itc 
vnlo hym the pleasures y* he had done for hym. 1580 
Sidney .Arcadia iii. (1590' 248 His service.. did exprobaie 
. .unto her, her unworthy estate. 1383 Folkk Defence xvii. 
510 You exprobrnte to iw our kmm-ledge in the longues. 
1604 Parsons -^rd Pt. Thrte Confers. En^. 136 K.Kpro- 
bratinge vnto them that they did honour the C!ros.se. a 1643 
W. Cartwriout .Siege ii. vi, He Shall .. avoid ’I’hy sight, 
.is somthing that doth exprobrate His sins unto him. a 1670 
Hacket Cent. Serm. (16751 149 Herinolaus . . exprobrntes 
him that he was violently m-idc away. 

b. with the personal object unexpressed. 

158a N. T. (Rhcm.i Alark xvi. 14 He exprohr.atcd their 
incredulity and hardncs.s of hart, c 1610 women Saints 
(18S6) 140 Which ho reputing and «xproh.Tting to bo impo- 
tencie or spirite. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxv. 

§ 3. 173 To exprobrate their Stiipiditie, he innuceth the 
providence of Storkes. 166$ Manley Grotius* Low-C. 
tVarres 738 I’hca* wc|^r .some that stuck not to exprobrate 
the diviilsions of Irelmd. 

H c. Kkprobate. nonce-use. 

1867 Musc-.kavr Xfloks 4- Corners 1 . 33.3 One c.ni hardly 
sufliciently cxproliate the. .oRiciousness of Carreaux. 

2. To reproach la person). Const. Tcdth. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Coutwiv. 102 Die Venetians 
. . have not spared to cxprobpto us with the nick-name of 
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Cursore 1639 Penit, Cot^f. vli. (itfj;) ym Many a 

railing Doag^gan to exprobrate and deride the Penitents. 
Hence f S'zprobmtiiig ppL a,, that reproaches, 
reproachful. 

X673 Lttdys Catl, I. § 3. ae Least hereafter they fall under 
the same exprobrating remembrance with the rich man in 
the Gospel. xdM Art Cmtenim, lit. $ 16. 191 That ex- 
probrating complaint we find in the Prophet. 

Ezprobratioil (eksprtibr^’Jdn)^ arch. Also 
6 exprobraolon, -oyon, 6>'8 exprobation, [ad. 
L. txprobr^idn-em^ n. of action f. exprohrdre : sec 
£u*iiobratb.] 

1 1 . The action of * exprobrating *, upbraiding, or 
speaking reproachfully ; an instance of this. Obs, 
iSs6 Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 Remcmbrynge. .to 

the exprobracyon and reproue of goa, the potage potte 
..in Egypte. 1577 Fbhton Goid> EpUt. 337 To exacte 
recoi^nce, is a manifest exprobntion of benefits receiued. 
1633 Piusirr ChrUtiMgr. 903 His fSt. Paul s] commemora- 
tion is an exprobration to the Corinthinns of their neglect 
of him. 170S J* Philips BUnheun xai Exprobrations false 
Of cowardice. Southey DtKior «i849) 380 Utter- 

ing the words exultantly, not in exprobration. 

D. Rhet, (see quot.), 

1753 Chambers CycL Supp.^ Exprobration. .in rhetoric, is 
the reproaching a person with ingratitude, and unmindful- 
ness of some particular benefit conferred upon him. 

o. That which acts as a reproach, or serves the 
purpose of reproaching. 

s68o Sir W. Waller Div. Medit (1839) *5® This sun-.set 
..is to me an exprobration. x68a Norris Hitr&clesfA If 
any throw him something by way of alms, that aggravates 
his di.scontent as an exprubation of his poverty, 

2 . A reproachful or upbraiding utterance ; re- 
proachful language. 

1549 Latimer tth Serm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 167 He hath 
stirr^ vp the people to persecute it vryth exprobacions and 
slaundcrous wordes. a x6oo Hooker Ecd. PoL vi. 320 The 
ears of the accused [are] not always subject to glowing with 
contumely and exprobration. x^ South Strm. (1^7) I. 
137 A denial with scorn, with taunting exprobrations. 1877 
R. W. DtxoH Hist. €h. Eng. I. ii. 143 This weak exprobra- 
tion [protest against the Anti. Papal statutes] itself was the 
last instrument of an English primate [Warham] who died 
legate of the Apostolic See. 

t Es[pro*foatiT6, a. Obs. [f. Exprobratb 
+ -IVK.J Expressing reproach, reproachful. 

16x3 Shkrley Trav, Persia 13a All benefites loosing much 
of their splendor , .that docbearc with them an exprobrative 
teriiie of necessitie. 

t Expro’bratory, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ouy.] 
Serving to upbraid or reproach. 

i^A. Day Eng, Seeretarg 11. (1625) 31 To use this ex- 
nrobratory manner of writing, .shall not be amissc. i860 
Worckstkh cites Mackenzie. 

II Ex professo (cks priife‘atf\ phr. [1.. cx out of 
+ profess'dy abl. of profess-us professed, pa. pple. of 
profitcri to avow publicly, f. pro before +/<jArf to 
avow,] Professedly, by profession. 

1823 in Crarb Technol. Diet. 

Ezproniissioil (eksprixmijcn). Chit Law. 
[ad. mod.L. cxprbmissum~tm, n. of action f. cx- 
promittire : see next. Cf. Fr. expromission.^ (See 
quot. ; and cf. next). 

x8i8 Culedrooke Treat. Obiig. ^ Contracts I. 208 The 
interyenlion of a new debtor, sul)stituted for the former one, 
who is. in consequence, discharged by tlie creditor, .has been 
termed expromission. 1875 Poste Oarus tii. Comm. 399. 
BzpromijISOr (ckspr(;mi'so.O. Civil Law. Also 
8 expromissar. [a. L. expromissor, agent-n. f. 
expromitthe to promise to pay, f. ex- (see Kx- 
pref.^) + prbmittheXa Promibb.] One who pro- 
mises to pay ; spec, one who unconditionally under- 
takes the debt of another, so as to liecome the 
principal debtor in his stead; distinguished from 
a * surety ’ or ‘ bail *. 

z6m S. Lobb Let. Dr. Bates ta You distingui.sh between 
the Covenant of Grace, and the Coven.Tnt of Redemption, 
and grant Christ to be a Surety in the One and an Expro- 
missor in the other. 1775 Ash, E.xprotnhsar. x8z8 Colr- 
BROOKE Treat, Ohtig, Contracts J. 211 The ex-promissor, 
who is to undertake the debt. 1875 Vosxk Gains 111. Comm, 
^ed. 2) 4 <j6 a woman doc.i not, like an Expromissor, discharge 
a prc.existing obligation. 

tSzprO*priate»///. a. Obs. rare-K In 5 
expropriat. [ad. late L. expropridUus, pa. pple. 
of expropriare : see next.] » ExPROPitiATKa In 
(juot. : Debarred from owning property, 

C1449 Prcock 478 Religiouns..in which is vow of 
wilful and expropnat povertc, 

Szprf^riate (ekspr<iru-pri,;it), V. [f. late L. 
expropriat- ppl. stem of expropriare to deprive of 
property, f. ex- + proprium property, neut. of pro- 
print own : see Profjsu. Cf. Fr. exproprier.'] 

1 . trans. To dispossess (a person) of owner- 
ship; to deprive of property. Const. //-m. 

Now chiefly to deprive of proi)erty either wholly or in part, 
for the public use, usually with provision of compensation. 

x6xi Cotcr., Exhroprii, expropriated. xRga Grotr Greece 
II. Ixxix. X. 406 All those proprietors hpd beeu^.c^ropriated. 
1875 J.^H. B EKNET Winter Medit. n. xiiL 480 Tne Govern- 
ment gives, .a power to expropriate the ’owner of the land 
requim. x88i Macnt. Mag. XLIV. 139 To expropriate 
the owners from their estates lAust be a very bitter pill. 

2 . t a. To put (a thing) out of one’s own control 
(obs.). b. To take out of the owner’s hands. 

s66o BoYLE[!iee£xPRorRiATEp///.a.]. 1775 in .Ash. i88x 

VoL. III. 


Dai/y Tel. 14 Feb., A corner of the garden, .was ’ expropri- 
ated^ by Baron Haussman for the purpose of widening the 
Rue l^fayette. 1884 Coutemp. Eev. Oct. siS The State . . 
einropriates private pn^wrty tor pnblic utility. 

Hence Bxpro’prlatad ppl. a, 

s66o Boyle Seraph. Lore iil. (1700) 39 When you have Re- 

S 'd, or rather Consign'd your expropriated Will to God. 
Pall Mall G. 4 June 9/3 The wrath of the expropri- 
exploiteurs is extreme. 

finvoprifttion (ekspr^-priiri jbn). [n. of ac- 
tion L late expropri&re \ see Expropriate. Cf. 
Fr. expropriation.] The action of expropriating. 

t a. 1 ne action of giving up one’s whole pro- 
perty. Also the action of giving up control of. 
fb. Removal from the ownership or dominion of. 

0 . The action of depriving (a person) of property ; 
deprivation ; an instance of this. a. The action 
of taking (property) out of the owner's hands («/. 
by public authority) ; an instance of this. 

a. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. v. v. 505 Ech religioun . . in whicli 
is vow oiexpropriacioun. 1648 W, MouNfACUic Devout Eis. 
1. xix. § 2. 343 The exproprimion of our Reason. 

b. xda6 T. H. tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 353 Poverty of 
a#ection, is an expropriation from the inordinate loue of 
terrene goods. 

0. 18^ Mill Pol. Econ. it. x. 1 1 A complete expropriation 
of the higher classes in Ireland. 1877 Waixack Russia ix. 
149 The expropriation of the peasantry or small landholders. 

dL 1878 iMnv IlERBicuT tr. HfibneVs Ramble lit. i. 460 
llie construction of public buildings or expropriations, or 
sanitary improvements. x88o 19/A Cent. Nov. 774 Compul- 
sory expropriation of property in towns. 1889 Times 90 Nov. 
5/5 I'hc expropriation of the railways. 

fizpropxiatOV (eksprJu pri,^Tai). [agent-n. 
f. expropndre : see Expropriate.] One who ex- 
propriates. Const, of 

X869 Daily JVexvs 28 Apr., The expropriators of the national 
w'ill. 1879 $. B. Gould Gertnany II. 368 The expropriator 
will be himself expropriated. 

Expuate, var. of Exspoatk, Obs. 
t Ezpu'gn, V. Obs. Also 5-7 expugne. [ad. 
OF. expugn-er, ad. L. expugn-are to take by storm, 
f. ex- out + pugnare to fight, i.ptegna a fight.] 

1 . trans. To capture by fighting; to lake by 
storm. 

i43a-Sa Ir. Higdon (Rollsl I. 187 Kynge Alexander ged- 
rede his hoste, iuteiidetige to expugne alle the worldc. 1555 
F.dkn Decades 3i6Thesaydc Admiral! attempted to expugne 
the Hand. 1599 Hayward \st Pt. Hen, IV, 103 Nabuchad- 
nezzar. .oppugned Hierusalem a long time, and at the last 
expugned it. z6m N. R. tr. Camden's Hist, Eiiz, 11. xii. 107 
Dunbritton should bo expugned. <2x6140 Jackson Creed xi, 
XXXV. Wks. XL lox They.. use it a.H a fort.. till they can 
watch an opportunity for expugninf; a better. 
^g.t!^Cao'N\.rx Soph.Dr. fi^o/rrNyii.84 Which, .many have 
aH.sauTted and oppugned with suph direct scriptures . . that 
it is by them expugned, and caii not bo by you propugned. 
*579 Twyne Pftisteke agst. Fortune w. xxW. 164 a, By a 
golden showre of rayne Danacs virginitie was expugned. 
x6xa-5 Bi'. Hall Contempl, N. T. iv. x, That their con- 
joined forces might expugn that gracious ear. 

b. In weaker sense : To assault, attack, storm. 
1407 Exam. IV. Thorpe in Arh. Gamer V\. tji They en- 
force them to expugn^ the freedom of Holy Church. X554 
Bkaupoko ill Strype Cranmern. 196 Matters expugned by 
the F.*ipi.sts. 138* N. T. fRhcm.) ( 7 ^/. i, aj He. .doth now 
evangefixe the faith which sonietinic he expugned. 1637 
FyABL Monm, tr. Paruta's PoL Disc. 159 Soly man. .wasted 
so much time in expugning the strong 'Hold of Buda us it 
proved the safety of that Country. 

2. 'I'o overcome or expel by force of arms ; to 
vanquish, overpower, 

1563-87 Foxk a. 4r M, (1596) 944 The pope, .stirred up. . 
Ihe young French king, .to expugne and extinguish the.se 
Alb'.gciisc.s his cnimics. /A4/(i64i) III. 666 They could not 
expugne him by arguments or dispuUdioti. x6io Barkougii 
Meth. Physick. viii. (1639) 439 Cancre, and Elephantiasis, 
which diseases do expugne gentle medicines. 1698 Hobdrs 
Thncyd. ( 1822) 41 Lest making them desperate we make them 
also harder to expugne. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 48 
This assertion is not exnugncd by Gcoccntricks. x6m 
Evelyn Acetana 90 'I'hc Nasturtia arc. .the most effectual 
. . agents in conquering and expugning that cruel Enemy. 
Hence t Bxpu'gnad ppl. a. f Bzpii’giiwr, one 
who takes by storm, f Bxpu'flrni&ir vbl. sb. 

1598 Marlowk Hero tjr L. in. Wks. (Rtidg.) 292/1 .So far’d 
fair Hero in th’ expi^iiM fort l)f her chaste bosom. 1608 
Chapman Byron's Couspir. Plays 1873 II. 190 He will 
prooue Of the yet taintlc.sse fortresse of Byron A quick Kx- 
pugner. 13B9 Warner Alb. Eng. (1612) 330 The rcuengefiil 
flames of Troy.. had perfected the more than Ten yearcs 
Siege of the Grecians expugning of the same. 1637 Tomlin- 
son Renon's Disp, 198 'Phe expugning of several affcction-s. 
t Ezpu'gnabla, a. Obs. fa. OF. expitgtiahle, 
ad. L. expttgndbilis, f. expugndrex see F.xpuon.] 
That may be taken by force,con(jncrcd,or overcome. 

1570 ill Levins Mamp. X5W A. Day P'ng. Secretary 11. 
(1625) 37 An exuugnablc wickcdnes.Hc. >6s5 Purcii as /V/- 
grims n. 1913 Syracon tooke an expugnable Fort. X76I3 
Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. safa A place which no art w,is 
requisiiR; to defend, though a great deal to take in if at all 
expugnable. 

t Szpn'gnaaoe. Obs. rare-K [f. Expugn 4* 
-ANCR.J Storming (of a city), conquest. 

i:x6ix Chafman Iliad viu. 947 Grant to me Th’ expugnance 
of well-buildcd Troy. 

t Bnil'gnanQ^, Obs. rare-K [f. Expugn + 
-ANOy.J Opposition, conflict. 

x6ao J. WiLKtNSON Treai.'CoroHen 4 .^herf/es 32 b, In the 
new l)ookc.-« before they have expugnancy of opinion in the 
case where purgation is to be done. 


tSzpil’gllEt,////. Obs.rare-\ [ad. L. ^jr- 
pugndt-us, pa. pple. of expugnare ; see Expugn.] 
Taken by atorm ; conquered. 

xgA Brllbmden Cron. Scot. (iSail 1 . 953 Thus wes Rome 
fin^c expugnat [ printed expugnant ). 
tSsm'glUtt*, V. Oh. [r. L. uepHsnSt- ppl. 
asm.mtxpMgudrt.X /nwi. Expnow. 


1368 C. Watson Polyb. 1'hcTC l)egan a wonderful tem- 
pest to arise, which the Carthaginian maryners espying. . 
counsayled Carthalun to expugnate Imisiransi. xa/A^ai, *to 
double'] the promontarie Pachynus. i6ss Purchas Pil- 
grims ii. 1266 Dominicke. .had helpers witii the sword to 
expuguate those which his word could not. 


t Ezpugna'tioil. Obs. Alsofiozpugnaolon. 

[a. OF. expugnation, ad. L. expugndtibn-em, n. of 
action f. expugnare ; we Expu(;n.] 

1. The action of taking by storm ; conquest, 
xgaa More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 88 I. 955 At Pavia 

by th expugnation wherof he tliought to put all the renm- 
nant in fere and dredc.^ x^ £)ukn Decades 171 The ex- 
pugnatioii and rccotierie of ihe kyngedomc of Or.in.'Ua. 
a 1639 SporriswcKiD Hist. Ch. Scot. v. ^1(^7) 270 'J’he Regent 
utreaieth..he 1 p for the expugnation of the Castle. x68o 
Mordkn Geog. Rect. Spain 176 j'hc Phocensls. .a little before 
their Expugnation by Cyrus, 
b. Storming, assault. 

1336 Bbllkndkn Cron. Scot (1821] 1 . 954 Fergus.. went 
with him to the expugnation of sindry olhir towms in Italic. 
1379 Fenton Guicciam. iv.(i599) 165 To preiicnt that suc- 
cour by the expugnation of Bybienna. x6xB T, CrAiNSt'oRu 
P. Warbech in Select, Harl. Alisc, (1703) 88 The worthy 
general, .cast up a strong, .battery, for the expugnation. 

2. Subduing or expelling force of arms. 

1499 in Rymer Feedera (X7X0) X. 424 'I'he Reduction and 
Expugnation of th’ Eretikes. X604T. WHiiiiiT Passions 1. 
i. 5 The life of a spirituall man ought to bee imploycd in the 
expugnation of these molestfull Jehusitex.^ 1624 Ct\<.v. Foot 
out of Snare 76 He fought a good fight, .in expiignuiion of 
Heresies. 2657 'I'umlinson, Renou's Disp. 497 IVlt'dicuincui!, 
for the expugnation of ail diseases. 

tSspil'niatiTe, G. Obs. rare- \ [f. L. 
pugndt-, ppl. stem of expugnare : see Expuon and 
-IVK. CL OF. expugnaltf, -ive.] Tending to take 
by storm ; tending to drive out. 

1 1630 Jackron Creed iv. iii. ix. Wks. 111 . 466 The cx- 
pugnntivc or expulsive force. 

tEzpU'gnatory, a. Obs. [ad. L. e.xp%tgm%- 
Idrius conquering, f. expugnare : see Expugn.] 
a. Of weapons : Adapted for attack, uftensive. 
b. Adapted for breaking down (an argument). 

a. i6ot Bf. Barlow Def. Prof. Relig. 63 Wcapnns, bMlli 
defensive and expugnatorle. 1693 Umquh art AWWa/r 111. 
l»tol., W.vlike Engines expugnatorie and deMnirtive. 
•737 Gzell Rabeiats HI. 911 He calls ’em Repugnatory 
Weapons, not Expugnatory. 

b. 1632 Gaulb Mngastrom, 180 Not with an invitatury 
operation, but an expugnatory refutation. 

, iBxpuition, var. of Exbpuition. 
tEzpiilsa*tioii. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. exfuls- 
ppl. stem of expellLre (see Fjcpulbk) 4 -ation. Cf. 
PuiiHATioN.] = Expulsion. 

16x3 Cmooke fifJtly of Alan 407 As attractions and cxiiiils.!- 
lioiis are in other parts, so it is likely they are in the htuiri. 
t EzpU'lsatiyer Obs. [f. as prec. + -ativk.] 
Tending to expel or drive out ; in quot. qu.nsi-j//. 

1639 Fullkr App. fnj. Innoc, i. 20 A Defen&alive .Tgaiu!>t. 
or cjmulsative of, royson. 

'I* IBaicpil'lsOy jA Ohs. rare-^. [f. Expi?l.sr v. ; 
after repulse.] An act of expelling or driving out. 

1363, Golding Ovid's Met. ix. (1593) 929 Unhnppie wench 
.she takes from daie to dale Repulse upon expiilsc. 
tExpnlsO (ekspv'ls), V. Obs. Also 6 ez 
poiilse, -pulce, -puls. [ad. L. exputsdre, ftv- 
qucnt.ative of expellhe\ see Expkl. Cf. F. ex- 
pulser^ trans. A synonym of Expel ; somdinu s 
expressing more strongly the notion of vi(dencc. 
Very common in the 16^1 7th c. ; now Ohs., 
though casual examples occur in i(;thc. Const. 
from, out of ; also with double oljj. by f)inission of 
from. 

a. with obj. a jxjrson, etc. : To drive or thrust 
out from a place ; to eject, evict from a pos?ession 
or holding ; to turn out of an office, community, 
etc. Cf. Expel i a, 2. 

1439-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 909 .S-iturmis, expulsede of 
Inpiter his son, commence to the realme of I anus, made a 
cite, cx^ao Nevr NoUbr. Mayd in s Poet. 7 ’»vTt/j (Percy 
.Soc.) 37 From his thought, 1 that hym Ijought, .Shall be 
cxpoiiised pl.-'vuc. i58x_ Lamdardk Eiren, il. iv, (1588) 
164 A Lessee lor yeeres oflandc, ih.at is expulsed by force. 
1383 Stubbrs Anat, Abus. 11. 49 Adam our first parent wa« 
expulsed paradise, 1604 Eng, Gilds (1870) 436 He shall 
never be. .expulised (from a tenement] hut by the kings 
writ. 1640 Yokkk Union Hon. 40 Kin;; Edward the fourth 
..being ..expulsed the realme by the powerfull Earle of 
Warwickc. 1660 R. Mosjkjm Apol. .Request. Clergy -t Other 
Pastours were displac’t and expulst, 1725 Bmoumk Odyssey 
III. XI. 159 note, PelcuH was ex puls'd from hw kingdom by 
Acastus. ■ 1842 TaiPs Mrg. IX. 4 Unless you wish to be 
expulsed for ever from your mother’s house. 

b. with a material thing as obj. : To drive out 
by mechanical force. Of the body, its parts or 
organs ; To eject, expel (the contents, any foreign 
substance, excrements, etc.). Also said of the ac- 
tion of drugs, etc. CS. Expel i b, c. 

xraa Boorde Dyetary'w. ( 1 870I 237 'I'o . .expulM all corrupt 
anorontagyou.*! ayre. 16^ Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. xvii. I 9 
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The Kernel being, .expulsed vrith the torture nnd presise of 
the inethodc. x66o tr. ParaceUus* Art hitioxis ii. 8i The 
Phlegm is expulsed by the NostrlU. iTjlB Monthly Rm. 197 
Srind, gravel and axhea only wera expulsed. 18*3 j. Uaucock 
Dom, Atnuunn. 78 To expulse all atmospheric air. 
e. with immaterial obi. 

1505 Fishxr 7 Penit, Pi. Wk«. 115 Almyghty god cxpuls^ 
synne. 1596 tdw, 1 1 /, in. ii. 38 Swcet-llowenng peace. .Is 
quite abandon’d and cxpuls'd the land. 1605 Uacon Adv, 
Ltam. i, ii.§ 7 No man need doubt that learning will expulse 
business. X767 A. CAMroett. Lexiph. (1774) 6 I'-xpuIsc here- 
ditary aggrcg-ites . .which may obumbrale your inteJlcctuai 
lummarius. 1 Intended .is a caricature of ‘Johnsonc.se .] 

Hence Bzpulsed ///. a. B*pn*li6m«at Kx- 

ruL8 loir. Bivniglng* vbl sb. 

1603 B. JoNSOH Sejanus v. x. Wks. (Rlldgj) i 7 i/a The ex- 
pulsed Apicata. finds them there. 1691 L». Taylor tr. 
Behmeu's Thfos. Phil. 46 J lio Expulsed Dragoon. 

1537 /r/sAAits, i 8 lien. y///jC.t i 9 Such manors.. or 
other hereditaments so had by disseisin or expulscment. 

1548 UoAi-L Jirastn. Par. Pref. 5 1 'he expulsyng of the 
Romishe Antii:liri.ste, 1X74 tr. Littleton' $ Tcnurci 87 b, 
No expulsing of ihe franke tencmente of the heyre. 1578 
IlANisrFK II ht. Man v. 73 The expulcing of flegme. 

Jrnl. I Jo. Cow. II. 73 Ine Expulsing of the Priests and 
Jesuits. 

SxpulSOr (eksp2?’ls.‘)i\ Obs. [f. prec. + -ER V] 
One who or th.at which expels or drives out ; in 
8ense.s of the vb. Const. 0/. 

1540 Hvruk tr. yives' Instr. Chr. Aa vj, The 

man standetli as it were in the iniddest betwecnc his mother 
and his wife: and so either of them hateth other, as an 
expiilscr of her .selfe. 1546 Lancley Pol. Vt rg. De Invent. 
I. xiii. 11560) 24 b, The Science ol Philosoplw which Tully 
calleth the. .expniser of vyce. 1605 T'immr Quersit. m. 148 
Nature . . stirreth up the expubser, and prouoxeth it to send 
forth the excrements. x8a3 D’Iskaeli Cur. Lit. (18581 III. 
424 Tile exputser of the Tarquins. 

Expulsion (cksp» lj^m). [ad. L. expulsion-tm^ 
n. of action f. expellee : see Expel. Cf. Fr. expuL 
sion."] The action of exjxilling, or driviinj out by 
force (a person or thing;) ; the turning out (of a 
person) from an ofhcc, a society, etc. Also the 
fact or condition of being expelled. 

149a Fakyan Chron. 11. xxx. 22 Brcnne. . takyng .sore to 
mynac his expulsion from his naturfdi countre. 1526 Pilgr. 
J'erf, (W. de W. 1531) oj h, Somtyme foloweth thexpulsyon 
of y’ holygno.st and Ins grace. 1557 Paynkl Barclay's 
yugnrth 90 Neyihcr to acquisicion of vertue nor expul- 
.sion of vyce. 1639 B. Haskis^ Parivai's Iron Age 221 
The tnt.1l expulsion of the Sfianiards. 1661 Cowley Adv. 
P.xpt'T. i’hitos. Wks. 48 The perseverance in any enmity 
shall be punish’d by the Governors with expulsion. 1698 
Luolow Mew. 1 . 292 Such cxtracrdiiiary F.xpulsionK as had 
been lately used. 1796 Bukke Orr. IV. 336 He forgets., 
his kind behaviour to me, at the time of my expulsion from 
the party. 1816 Singer Mist. Cards 258 note. It . , affords 
tlie itrst precedent of the expulsion of a mcixiljcr from the 
Hou.se of Commons, i860 Tynpall C/ac. u. v. 250 The 
change . . consists in the gradual expulsion of the air. 

b. In physiological use. Formerly sp^f . ; now 
contextual. f Virtue of e.xpulsion « expulsive 
virtue (Expulsive i ). 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cintrg. 168 <M.S. A) In chxik is 
wikoutforb Jlcrc ben longe villis and kut makik expulcioun. 
Ibid. 1Q4 In morphea kc vortu of expulcion is .strong. ci53a 
Duwes Introtl. Fr. in Palsgr. 1054 A liody . . raay^ nat grow 
by the venue of such degestion without expulsion. i6a6 
Bacon Sylva § 353 The Bringing forth of l.iving Creatures 
may Ijc Accelerated . . if there be .some cause from the 
Mothers Brnly of Expulsion or putting it down. *731 Ar- 
UUTHNOT Rules of Diet 359 Soft Liquors drank plentifully 
..promote Ihe Expulsion of the Stone Gravel 18151 Cak- 
i>KNTKK Man. Phys. fed. 2) 392 The alternate admission and 
expulsion of air. .in Insect<C 

Hence Bxpti'hrionlst, one who favours the ex- 
pulsion of any person or persons. 

xWiig Athen,yum 20 June 791/3 The * expulsionists ’ were 
‘ nowiicre ’ I x886 Pali Mall 0 . ii June 3/2 AH the Prince's 
arguments are better tlian tho.se of the expulsionist.s. 

+ ExpU'lsitive, a. Obs. rare. Erroneous form 
of next. 

<»iS9a Greeve h T.oix;k Looklng Glass Pram. Wk.s. L 08 
Of the nature of ginger, ’tis cxpulsltive in two degrees. 
ZiBpillBi'V’e (ekip2i‘Isiv}, a. and sb. Also 4 ex> 
pulsif, 5 -syfe, 6 «oivo. [a. P\ expulsif -77v, ad. 
med.L. cxpulsiv-us^ f. expcllfre to ExpeL : see Ex> 
puLSK and -TVK.] A. adj. 

1 . Tending or having the power to exix*!. Chiefly 
with reference to the action of drugs and medical 
appliances for the expulsion of morbid influences 
or deleterious substances from the system. Very 
frequent in phr. + Expulsive faculty ^ virtue. 

C1386 CiiArcER Knt.'s T. i8gi The vertu expulsif. .Ne 
may the venym voyde, ne cxi^lle. 1471 Ripley Comp. 
Alch. III. in A.shm. (1652) 141 Of poysons most expulsyfe. 
iS4> R. Copland GuydotCs Quest. Chirurg.^ Other inaner of 
byndynge is called expuisiue . . to cxpell and put out the 
iiLitcr from the hotome. 1547 Bcxirdk Brev. Ifealik Pref. 4 
CTiicrurgyons must knowc.. what sygnes fof the moon] be 
(rxpulcive. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wnrix Surg, ii. viii. 70 An ex- 
pulsive vulner.ir)f potion. 1666 Goad Celest. Bodies i. ix. 30 
Cold is. .Expulsive of its Contrary. *758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) w In the Application of expulsive 
Compiesses. <803 J. Kknny 29 Duties congenial to 

thy gentle heart Ilcr lessons tc^ch, expulsive of de.spair. 
1885 Munch. ICxriM, 26 Oct. 5/2 The enormous expulsive 
force of the steam in it.s endeavour to csca^. 

1 2 . Subject to expulsion ; hence, driven out. rare. 
•5®9 Past. Pteas. xvi. viii. Her goodly fygurc 1 

graved in my thought ; Except her selfe all were exptilcyfc. 


t3. Tending tp repel ; - Repellent. Obs. 
x6x8 Chapman Hesiod n. 225 Even ox-hides also want 
expulsive stuff. i66a R. Mathew Vnl. Akk. | 24 This 
little World hangeth upon the two Poles, Attractive and 
Expulsive. 

fB. sb. An expulsive drug. Obs. 

1596 Baker Tmv// 0/ Health 235 b, The lyke neyther in 
• the laxatives, purgatives, and expulsivea is to be found, 
i Hence Bzpu’lsiveneM. 

I w in Bailey vol 11 . 

t£:q^ul 80 r. Obs. rart'^^. h. expulsor, 
agent n. f. expelljfre to Expulbb.] Expdlser. 

143a -50 tr. Ilieden (Rolls) I. 405 If a pcplc expulsede be 
abowte to expel[e the expulsores of hit. 

SspuLlory (ckspn'lsari), a. rare"'^. [f. L. type 
*€xpulsdri-usJ.cxpulsor\ see prcc. and -oiiY.] Of or 
pertaining to expulsion; of the nature of expulsion. 

x866 Huxley Phys. v. (1869) 123 ’ 1 ‘he far longer intervals 
between the expulsory acts. 

t EnU'lfllira. Obs. rare. [f. L. expuls- ppl. 
stem iAexpellfre (see Expel) + -ure.] The action 
of cxijelling. 

e x6ix Chapman flioil 11. 339 To have infix’d it in thy 
breast, Ev'ti to the cxpulxure of thy soul. 1669 Cokaine 
Poems 23 ’Tis he. .that sternly should advance I'To the ex- 
pulsure of a Soul) a I^incc. 

t Expu*micate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of <fjc- 
pumiedre^ f. ex- out + pumic-^ pftmex PiJMtfK.] 
irans. To clean with pumice-stone; Ho puige or 
make cle.'m*( Blount). Hence t Bivnmiofttlon, 
the action of cleaning with pumice. 

i636*<8x Blount Glossogr.t E.xpumicate. 165$ Phillips, 
Expumicalion. So 1775 in Asii. 
t Expil*nct, V. Obs. [f. L. expUHct- ppl. stem 
of expunghe : sec Expunge.] trans. « Expunge. 
_*6io Barrouch Meth. Physkk. viii. (ifiM) 4^2 These 
sinmles lie withdrawn and expuncted out of th.it Electuary. 

XiXpniLCtiOA (ekspt/ qkpii). [ad. L. expunci- 
ion em^ n. of action f. expungfre : see next.] 

1. The .ictioii of expunging ; an erasure. 
s6o6 W. Crash aw Rom. P'orgeries Sr Falsific, O iij b, That 
which is to be corrected, may be done with some small ad- 
dition or cxpunctioii. j.*x6xf Chapman Iliad \\. Comm. (1857) 
59 Of which verse his interpreters cry out for the expunction. 
x^ .SwimoN in Phil. Trans. LVlll. 249 The expunction 
of the L..an(l the substitution of the V in its stead. x8xo 
Bentham Packing (i8ax) 188 Ihe omksion - and , . the ex- 
punctioii—of names. 18x3 W. Roscoe tr. Bismondts Lit. 
Rvr. xxxvi. ( 1846) 11 . 448 note^ The consonant in the middle 
of the words being, .fixed upon for expunction. 

1 2. A wiping out, removal. Obs. 

16x5 T. Adams Leaven lao The Gospell intends the ex- 
punction of the old lm.ige. 1660 Z. Crofton Fasten. St, 
Peters Fetters 64 'iolal expunction of .such Doctrine. 

Expimge (cksp^’ndz), V. [ad. h. expung-Fre 
to mark for deletion (d name in a list) by points 
set above or below, f. ex- out + pnttgfre to prick : 
see PuNCTUUK, Point. 

The L. word was by the earlier Lat.-Eng. lexicographers 
taken to denote actual obliteration by pricking. The Eng. 
use i.s proh. influenced by phonetic association with sponge.\ 
1. tram. To strike out, blot out, erase, omit (a 
name or word from a list, a phrase or passage from 
a ])Ook or reconl). 

xfioa Fi:luki:kk \st. Pt. Parall. 68 lliese words .. were 
ordered by the ('ourt to be expunged or blotted out. x6« 
Fuller Ch . Hist . 11. ii. § 25 Some of after Ages, .purposely 
expunged the Year (..the Dale of this Epitaphl 171 x 
Addison Spcct. No. 23 F 3 Having expunged the rnssaiies 
which had given him offence. 1839 Keiciitlev // ist. Eng. 

1 1 . 47 His office was expunged from the breviary. 1879 M. 
Arnold Guide Enq. Lit. Mixed Kss. 1B4 It i:» a gain to 
I shorten it by expunging anything superfluous. 

! 2 ./^. To wipe out, efface, annihilate, annul, 

destroy, put an cud to. 

i6a8 HoiiuES Thucyd. (18R2) 13 Neither had there ever 
been so many ciiies expunged and made desolate. 1638 ( J. 
Sandvs Job II Wilt thou not , . expunge tli’ offence? xyxa 
.Stefie Spoct. No. 432 F9 Reflexion.^ of this nature have ex- 
punged all I’rcjudice out of my Heart. 18x7 Chalmkuh 
Astron. Disc. v. (1852! T13 The infidel argument of astrono- 
mers goes to expunge a natural perfection from the charac- 
ter of CJod. 1871 C. Daviks Metr. Syst. 11. 42 We have ex- 
punged the y.iid, used in connection with the arm, mure or 
less m every family. 

3. t a. To strike out the name of (a person) from 
a book or list. Obs. Hence b. To get rid of, re- 
move. 

i6x6-6x Holyuav Persius 303 Would 1 might expunge 
this young rich w’ard. x6ss Fuller CA. Hist, xi. ii. § 89 
I'he Court w'as moved to expunge those W’itnesses, which 
rnade most acainsi the King, xflyg Manning Mission H. 
Ghost viL 192 To expunge God from Science. 

I Hence Bxpu'iiffex, one who expunges, or seeks 
to expunge. Bzpn*XL^ir vbl. sb, and a. 

\ <r x6xi Ch.wman l/iadxvi. Comm. (1857) 11 , 104 Which is a.i 
I poorly conceited of the expungers as tne rest of the places 
in Homer that have groaned or laughed under their cast!- 
gation.s. xBys N. Sargent Public Men 1 . 339 T'he ex- 
ungers had the numbers. . 17x9 Swift To Yfig^Clergym.^ 
'he many alterations, additions, and eimungings made by 
great authors. . 1834 H. N. Coleriixir Poets fed. 2) 38 
The . . Iliad, amounting, after all curtailments and expung- 
ings, to upward.s of x 5,oorj hexameter lines. X846 Worcester, 
R.vpungingy blotting out, effacing. 

Expungeilieilt (cksp 2 rnd 5 m£nt). rare. [f. 
prec. + -MKNT.] The action of expunging. 

1891 Scott. Leader 28 Jan. 4 Yesterday’s act of expunge- 
ment [of rciiolution from IIou-sc of Commons Journals]. 


EBpnrgate (e'kspwg^it). ppl. a. rare. [ad. 
L. expurgdl-us^ pa. pple. of expurgare : see next.] 
» ExrtJUUATJiD. 

1833 H. Coleridge North. Worthies 1. 19 An expurgate 
liturgy. 

Expurgate (c k 8 p»jgeit,^eksp» jg<rit). V. [f. I.. 
expurgdt- ppl. stem of expurgare, f. ex- (see Ex- 
pref.^) + purgdre to make clean.] 
fl. trans. To purge or clear out (something 
cxcremental). Also absol. Obs. 

xdas Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. iv. That watery matter 
the two kidnies expurgate. 1651 Wordsworth Chocolate 
Introd. Verses, For though that water Expurgate ’Tis but 
the dregs of Chocolate. 

2 . a. To purify or amend (a book, etc.) by re- 
moving what is thought objectionable, b. To 
purge, make pure {rare). Also ab.rol, 

a. 1678 Jones Route no Mother Ch. 64 The Church of 
Rome, .hath . .cracked her credit by. -forgeing, expurgating, 
etc. X819 Byron Juan i. xliv, Juan was taugnt from out the 
best edition Expurgated Iw learned men. SI46 Hawthorne 
Mosses 11. vii. 117 Carefitlly corrected, expurgated and 
amcndcil x87X Tvlok Prim. Cult, i.209 I'he collection [of 
Sound-Words] would afford tlie practical metins of ex- 
purgating itself. 1873 Symonds Grk, Poets xl 344 His 
principal object was to expurgate it from impurities. 

b. x^5-6 Trench lluls. Lect. Scr. ii. viii. 285 It is 
Christianity . . which has really expurgated . . literature. 

3. To expunge as objectionable. 

1853 K.1NK Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 257 , 1 copy them 
from my scrap-book, expurgating only a little. 

Hence B’xpurgated ppl. a. 

1831 Macaulay Johnson Ess. 11851^ 1 . 174 What mjui of 
taste . . can endure . • abridgements, expurgated editions ? 
xSya O. W. Holmes Poet Breah/.-t. i. 17 A kind of expur- 
gated . . copy of Voltaire. 

Ennrgation (ekspwg^-Jnn). Also 5 -aoion. 
[ad L. expurgulidn-em, n. of action f. expurgare ; 
sec Expurgate. Cf. Fr. expurgalion!\ 

1 1 . The action of expurgating or cleansing from 
impurity {lit. and fig . ) ; an instance of this. Obs. 

cx4ao Paltad. on flush, iv. 042 Thaire [bees'] dwcllyng 
places e»tpiifr]gai;ion Of every tilthe aboute Apnll Calcndc 
Wol have of right. 16x5 Chooke Body of Man 3X Sorts 
ordained oncly for the expurg.ition or cleansing of the 
principall. xfiu^ $iu T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Frcf. a vj u, Arts 
and Learning want thi.5 expurgation. xfP^CjhVLCrtXjentih's 
i.ii. ix. 138 A pure bodie; which puritie was attained by 
Expurgations, Wa.shiiigs, etc. 

2 . The removal from a book, etc., of that which 
is deemed objcclionabic ; tin instance of this. 

1614 Bp. Hall Epist. 11. Hi, Nothing can argue guiltincs 
so Jiiiich, AS unjust expurgations. 1644 Milton Areop. 
(Arb.) 53 This work will ask as many iiiorc officials, to in.ike 
vxpurg.itiou.s. ^ 1694 Pkitn Lett, in Academy ^ Aug. (iSi^O 
iro/3 Vo' poiiticalf as well as philologicall Expurgations 
i8ao SouTiiKV Lett. (1856) 111 . 199 Sewell’s History of the 
Quakers . . has undergone a like expurgation. 1858 Glad- 
s roNK Homer I. 70 jt secin.s to invite expurgation in order 
to establish the consistency of its contents. 

3 . The action of purging from imputed guilt ; 
clearing; exculpation; ni\rx\.,. cxpurgalio. arch. 

x8a8 ScoiT F. M. Perth xxiiij The evidence of the Duke 
of Roth.say iii expurgation, a.s it was termed, of Sir John. 

4 . The action of purging away (impurities, etc.) ; 
transf the clearing out, removal (of objectionable 
mernIxTs of a community^ 

16x5 Cp.ookk. Body of Mast 183 'I'he melancholly iuyee 
. . ncedeH the more forcible cimui-gation. 1648 Bp. Hall 
.Serm. Rein. Wks. (1660) 190 The severe censure and ex- 
purgation of those whom the Psalmist .. calls leavened 
^lersons. x6$i llirum Ne^o Disp. p 244 A Ciutcry or Fon- 
tanel! is not set to the expurgation of a malignant humour. 
1839 James Louis A'lF, 1 . 44B'J'he expurgation of all those 
nunnbers opposed to the Fronde, w.is advised. 1864 .fti/. 
Rer>. 31 Dec. 797/2 The liter months of the year have ended 
in tlic expurgation of weak speculators. 

■f 6 . Mr. The re-appearance of the sun after 
an eclipse; emersion. Obs. 

1730-6 in Bailky i.folio). xy5x in Cii.imbers Cycl. 186a 
Chambers' F.ncycl. s. v. Echpse, Emersion or expurgation 
is the lime when the luminary begins to reappear. 

Expnrgator (e-kspwgi^tai, cksp»'jgataj). [as 
if a. E. *expurgdtor, ageut-n. f. expurgare'. see 
Exfurgate.] One who expurijates or purifies; 
esp. one who strikes out objectionable passages 
from books. 

1638 Ln. G. Dicnv Let. cone. AVA>xVw (1651)1 Eu.sebius.. 
and St . Augu.stine . . may well be by both sides allowed an F.x- 
purgutor.^ 1688 R. Jenkins Hist. Exam. Councils i. 6 3 
ilo.schornius . . was one of the principal Expurgators. 1760 
JoRTiN Erasm. II. 283^ The inoffensive book of Orotius.. 
was put amongst the Idbri Prohihiti, by those Expurgators. 
x8xx Southey in Q. Rev. VI. 33;j The expurgator of the 
hook. x86x Life ^ Corr. Bacon xix. 387 He has not merely 
procured Coke’s dismissal., but has had himself appointed 
expurgator to his Reports. 

EnnrgatoriAl (ckspiiugatoo-rial), a. [f. 
mod.L. expurgdl5ri-us (f. expurgator \ see prec.) 
+ -al.] a. Of or pertaining to an expurgator 
(of books), b. Tending to expurgate or clear of 
guilt. 

1807 Southey Lett. (1856) I, 416 Drawing^his expurgatorial 
pen through it. 1838 Dr Quincby Mod. Greece Wks. (1863) 
XII. 203 Many excdlent woirks. .intercepted in their nidi- 
ments by these expurgatorial ruffianA x8S4 Milman Laf. 
Chr, II. V. ii. 323 Himself he exculpated by a solemn ex- 
purgatorial oatn. .from all participation in the deed. 
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t BgpttagWitOTrfOM, a. Oh. , [f. os prec.-t- 
•0D8,] m next 

X64S Miltom AnimadtK Wks. >738 II. 78 Your Monkish 
Pronil^dons, and expurgatorious Indexes. 
Szpxir^tory (eksp^jg^uii). a. [ad. mod.L. 
expfirgatdrius : see E^PUROATfi and -oby.J Of or 
pertaining to expurgation ; disposed or tending to 
expurgate or clear of impurity, guilt, etc. 

.SirT. Browne 11. vi. | iu.103 Expurgatory 
animadversions,^ whereby wee might strike out great numbers 
of hidden qualities. *675 Marvell Divine in mode Wks. III. 
22 We seem to have got an expurgatorypress, though not 
an index, a 1797 Burke Tracts Popery Laws ii. Wks. IX. 
^9 The party has failed in his expurgatory proof. x8sz J. 
Boswell Shaks, IVks. Advt. I. 8 There are some annota- 
tions . . I should gladly have omitted, but . . such an expur- 
gatory liberty seemed to me to be going beyond the bounds 
of my * limited service '. 

b, Expur^tory Index : the list of authors and 
writings forbidden by the Church of Rome to be 
read unless they shall have been expurgated. (The 
Lat. Index expurgatorius is now commonly used.) 

z6as UssHKK Answ. Jesuit 513 Their Old Expurgatory 
Index, .set out by Cardinall Quiroga. 1667 Pooi.k Dial, 
rrotesi. Ijr Papist (1735) 139 [The Church of Rome’s] 
expur(mtory Indices. E. Irvino Dabylm I. ii. 125 No 
other book . . hath been permitted to escape . . their . . Ex- 
purgatory Indices. 

transf. 1794 Matimas Purs. Lit. (1798) 87 There . . should 
be an expurgatory index to . . Shakspeare. 

Ezpnrge (eksp2;‘.Td.:s{\ V. Rare in mod. use. 
[a. Fr. exptirge-r, refashioned from espurger « Pr. 
espurgar'.-LL, expurgdrei see KxpuKtiATK.] 

1 . trans. a. To cleanse, purify from^ of (any- 
thing unclean or objectionable), b. To purge 
.away (anything offensive). Const./m«, ottt of. 

a. 1483CAXTON Gold. Lcj{. 178/2 Desyre . . expurged fra the 
dust of ul worldely affeccion. 1853 Miss Shki'PARd C. 
A uchesier II. 179 [It did] expurge [me] of all earthly. 

b. i^s Becon Potation for Lent Wks. (Parker Soc. 1843) 
ti 8 It IS nut enough., to expurge and put sin out of you. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man. 1. 13 The pituitous excrements 
expurged from the head vnlo the eyes. x6ao Vknni:r Via 
Kcctn V. [It] . . cxpiirgcth the sharpe and cliolcrickc 
humors. 1657 ToMt.iN.soN Reuotts Disp. 505 Melancholicul 
humour easic to be expurged. 

2 . a. To ExpuHGATii (a book, etc.), b. To ex- 
punge as objection.'ible from a book. 

a. 163s l*Auirr Chistianogr. 1. iii.(i636) 170 In these. . T.itur- 
gics . . .some . , sceme to he corrupted and expurged. i66aj. 
CiiANiiLKR Van IJelmont's Oriat. Pref., Take all my Writ- 
ings, as well those crude and uncoircoted, a.s those that are 
thorowly expurged. 

b. z6^ T. Whitaker Blood of Crape 63 We may therforc 
expurge this jicrnicious .and intolerable ini.stake. nz67a 
Woon Life. (1848) 168 'I'o have that passage expurg'd. 183a 
H. Mp.lvii.l in Preacher 111 . 100/2 If a few portions of the 
Bible were expurged, it would l)c h.ird . , to prove the doctrine 
from the reiuaiudcr. 

Hence Expunging vld, sh, E.xpurgmg Index 
Expurgatoiy Index. 

1635 i’Atii rr Christ ianogr. (1646) 1. 105 They plainly con- 
fesse the expurging of the Indian T.iturgie. 1644 Milto.n 
Areof iArh.) 39 The council of 'I'renl, and the Spanish 
liKiuisiliun .. perfeted lho.se Cat.aln;^ues and expurgIng 
Indexes. Z645 Bi*. Hall Peace Maker 30 'I'hc exjmrging 
of those [authors] of their own, whom they dare not deface. 

Exputation, -pute, var. ff. J::xkput.vtu)N, 

“PUTK. Oh. • 


tExqtli'rep v. Obs. [ad. L. exquire re to 
search out diligently, f. eX’ out + quwrfre to seek.] 
trans. To search out, seek for; to find out by 
searching. 

1607 Chapman Hussy D'Anibois v. i, M.ake her name her 
ronrc.'ild messenger. .That p.a.sselh all our studies to exquire. 
16x5 Otfyss. IV. 520 W'ho can the deeps of all the seas cx- 
quirc. x6i8 Fi.iiiciiKR Q. Corinth iv. iii. (isl fol. », How 
she came by it, is nut yet exquired. 1652 Bknlowes Theoph. 
M. Ixxi, The soul, that licauleoiisnesse of Grace exijuirc.s. 

t Ez^ui'Sedy a. Oh. rare. [? f. l‘'r. exquis, pa. 
j)ple. f)t OF. exqttert‘ey esquerre L. exquirSre (see 
prec.) 1 ; or var. oi exquisite^ « next. 

158Z Balade in Bradshaw's Bt.Werlmrge (1887) aoi With 
termes cxtiuised and scnce retoriall. 

JSzqnisite (e-kskwizit), a. and sh. Also 5-6 
exqmayt(o, 6-8 -it. [ad L. exquisit-us, pa. pple. 
of exquJrhe to search out, f. ex- out + qtmrSre 
to search, seek.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Sought out, ‘recherche*, fa. Of an expe- 
dient, explanation, reason: Souglit out, ingeni- 
ously devised, far-fetched. Of studies : Abstnise. 

rx46o Kortescue Ahs. ftf Lifts. (1714) 36 He schal 
by necessite be aitid, to fynd exquisyte [Laud MS. re- 
uuisitc] meanys of getting of ^uod.s. Z965 Jewel RepL 
Harding [1611) 299 If this exposition seeme to M. Harding 
oiicr exquisite, or airious. t6ox Siiak.s. Twel. N. 11. iiL 
155, I haue no exquisite rc.aNon for’t, but I haue re.'ison 
good enough. 1665 G. IIavf.r.s P. della Valle's Trent. 
E. India 8 The Kngli.sh. .well understand all the most ex- 
quisite points of Navigation. 

fb. Of language, expression, terms : Carefully 
selected ; aptly chosen, choice. Hence, out of the 
way, uncommon ; in unft^vonrable sense, affected, 
over-laboured. Oh, 

<1430 Henryhon Test. Creseide xxxix. To here His 
faconde tonge, and tenne.<i exquisite, igix in Bradshatds 
St. IVerbUfge (1887) 20X Fragrant and facunde of englushe 


exquisite. i<M9 Cempi. Scot. Prol. t6, 1 thocht it nocht 
nccessair til hef fanlit..this tracteit vitht exquisite termis, 
quhilkis ar nocht daly vsit. ZS93 ^ Harvey Pkilad. 70 
If the phra.se be not exquisit, or the observation not 
singular. z6so R. Stapylton Stradds Low C. IVartvs 
III. 54 Which benefit Granvel ascribed to the Dutches.s 
with exquisite thanks. 1698-9 Maunorbli. Let. in Jottm. 
Jerus. end, The most hideous Execrations : in which way 
these Eastern Nations have certainly the most exquisite 
Rlietorick of any People upon Earth. 

o. Of meat, drink, etc. : Carefully chosen ; 
choice, dainty, delicious (passing into sense 5). 

2361 T. Niirton CahMs Inst. iv. 86 The filtlw desire of 
exquisite incates. 1385 Llovo Treat. Health C iij, In al 
diseiwes of long continuance the pacyctit most vse lytic 
nieate & exquisite, sdyx Milton '/^ R. ti. 346 All Fish 
from Siea or Shore, .of Shell or fin, And exquisitest n.'tme. 
1713 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qual. 66 'I'he Devil.. nourishes 
liitnself with the most exquisite morsels. Z716 Laiiy M. W. 
Montague Lett, I. vii. 2a Eighteen dificrent sorts [of wine) 
nil exquisite in their kinds. S78X Giiiuun Decl. ttf 11 . 10 
' 1 ‘he Propontis, .renowned for. .the most exquisite fish. 

f 2 . Carefully ascertained or adjusted ; accurate, 
exact. Of an action, investigation, etc. ; whence of 
persons or agents : Careful, curious, minute. Oh. 

*533 Elvot Casi.IIeliheKs^x) 5a a, The mente that shall 
make .syckcne.s, must not a lyttull cxcede the exquisite 
mc.isure. Z571 Campion Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) aa It will be 
no hard matter to discry the falshoud, wherein 1 would be 
more exquisite, were it worth my laliour. Z58X Muu asi'Er 
Positions xli. (1&87) 249 The framing of the iniiide. .craueth 
exquisite consideration. 160a Fulukckk 2nd Pt. Parall. 
2 In tlie due performance of his Tithe, he was alw.Vies dili- 
gent and exquisite, zfiog Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 2 
A ncce.Hsitic of a more exquisite trauailc in the lungu.igcs 
originftll, wherein those Authors did write. z6a4 V/otion 
Archit. (1672) 26 There must be an exquisite care to place 
the Columnes precisely one over another. 1634 Milton 
Contus 359 Be nut over exquisite 'i'o cast the fashion of 
uncertain evihs. 1713 J. Kkjji ardson '/*//. Paint. 28 A curious 
Mechaiiick’s Hand iimst be exquisite, but his Thoughts are 
. . pretty much at Liberty. Z737 Burke A bridgtn. Eng. Hist. 
n. vii, Accuracy or exquisite digestion of their laws, 
fb. of knowledge. Obs. 

1364 OoLuiNo Justine 04 Takyng his iourncy first into 
Egipt, and afterward to Bahilo..hc [Pythagoras] attained 
to iiieruclous vxuuisite knowledge. 1651 Culpepper Astrol. 
Judgem. Vis. Ep. (16581 2 To make judgciiiunt sound, is 
required an exquisite knuwledg. 

t C. Path, [transl. Gr. aKpifirjs, rendered exqnis- 
itus ill the Lat. versions of Galen.] Of a specified 
disease : Accurately so named ; typical, genuine, 
as opposed to spurious. Cf. F. {fihtre) exquise. 

s6io Bakkuuuh Me/h. Physick v. xvi. ii63o» 307 In ancx- 
<ntisit« Erysipelas make no tlciractioii of hlourl. 1656 
Kiikjlkv Preut. Pkysick 136 An exiiuisite differs from a 
bustard Tertian. Ir. Bonet's yl/rm Compit. iv. 120 

An exiiulsite Dialictus cau.scd by attraction of urine. 

3 . Carefully elaborated; brought to a high degree 
of perfection. 

tft. Of art, workm.anship, a product of art or 
nature ; Elaborate, highly finished, excellent. Of 
an action or process, a state or condition : Carried 
to a high degree of perfection or completeness, 
Obs . ; merged in 4, 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 5 They se that exquisite 
workmanship in al their mciiihcrs. 1589 Nasiie (irecnc's 
Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) 1^3 Manic other exquisite editions of 
Divinitie. turned by him |(}oldiiig] out of (be French 
tongue, 1607 Topskll Pour-/. Beasts «i673) vGa Fopuni 
Trajani, the mnst exqiiistle building of all tin: workl. 1616 
SuHKL. & Makkii. Country Parnte 1-^4 'rb« he;irbc calh'd 
Kosc-baie, or Oleander . . is an exquisite rciucdic for tliLs 
disc.T.sc, 1633 Bp. Ham. Hard Texts 379 They shall make 
an exquisite di.s^atch of the inhabitants. 1709 .Strvpk 
Ann, Hef, I. xxi. 250 Wherein he h.ath done such exquisite 
service to the. T’rottmtant can.se. « zyi 1 K i-.n Hymns Pvaug. 
Poet. Wks. 172 T I. 52 All tilings whirh c,sqoisilesl Poysous 
breed, zysa Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (17771 1 J. Everything, 
bclongiii}^ to a vain man, is the bc.st that is any w'hcrc to he 
found.. his cookery Is more exquisite, itos Paiey Eat. 
Thai. viii. § 3 (1819) 87 Small pipes which, .might. .dis- 
tribute tlii.s exquisite .supply to every part of the body. 

b. Of torture : Elaborately devised ; hence, ex- 
cruciating, intensely painful. Cf. 6. 

z6o 3 KNOi.LK.N HisL Turks i i(}2.\) He caused [ihcmlto 

lie put to death with most exquisit tormeuts. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kingd. 4 Cotnniw. 13 'rorturcs of more exquisite 
device. z67a Cavp: Print. Chr. 1. i. (1673) 2 Put to death 
with the mo.st exquisite arts of torture. 

C. Of qualities, dis{jositionB, habits, whether 
good or bad ; Cultivated to a high degree of in- 
tensity ; consummate, extreme. Now with some 
notion (in the case of bad qualities, ironical) of 
sense 4. 

zM Hulokt, Exquisite or immoderate cleitlines. Z648 
Etlitm Has. xii, With ex^uUitc malice they have mixed the 

S ail ami vinegar of falsitie and contempt with the cup of 
fy Affliction. 1774 Wesley Wks. (1830) IV. 18 His ex- 
quisite want of iudgment.^ t8i8 Jas. Mill Hrit. India I. 
II. X. 4^5 note, 1 he exquisite ignorance and stupidity of the 
My-sorean-s in the art of war. .8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
II. 54 A new religious order, .anmiaied by intense enthu- 
siasm and organised with exquisite skill. 

+ 4 . Of a person, etc. : Accomplished either in 
good or bad things ; consummate, excellent, pr- 
fect. Const, at, of in, also to with inf Ohs. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 44 If any.. be de.syrouR to be ex- 
quisyt in the frcnchc tong.^ ijSz J. Bell //addon's Anno. 
Osor. 59 A bishop, so exquisite in divinity, as you are. 1607 
Toi*sei.i. /' bwr-/C Beasts (1673) 393 It is a creature very dili- 
gent and exquisite, both to compass, seek out and cliusethe 
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same. X634 Sir T. Herrert Trav, 236 Regia Bander, an 
exquisite vilainc, murders the oldc and young Moguls. 1630 
K. Stapylton .Stradds /.oto C, H'arres vi. 21 Captaine 
Campm an exquisite Enginere. Z719 T)e Foe Crusoe (1840) 
11 . xiii. 277 His honour must.. be a most exquisite sloven. 
Z77Z Franklin AnUMog. Wks. 1840 1 . 82 A most exquisite 
mechanic, and a solid, sensible man. 1806-7 J- BrrkrpoRD 
Miseries Hum. Id/e (1826) xv. liitrod., I made her write. . 
to an exquisite gentleman. 1823 Scon Quentin /). xxvi, ‘ I 
gues.sed he had .some exquisite instrucicr said Ixiuis. 
d. Of such consummate excellence, beauty, or 
jjerfection, as to excite intense delight or admira- 
tion, (Now the prevailing sense; in early ex- 
amples a contextual use of 3, sometimes of i 
or 2.) 

*579 l^xiY Euphues (Arb.) 38 A woman so exquisite that 
in some mens judgement Pi^nnalicms image was not lialfe 
so excellent. s6zs Shaxs. Cytub. i. vi. 190 Jewels, Of rich, 
and exquisite forme. 2631 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Kro- 
inena z The youngest among them w.h.s a balie of exquisite 
beauty, /bid. 51 Caused the^arch or Levata to be sounded 
. .with such exquisite melodic fete]. 1845 L. Hunt Stories 
/tat. /'oets 1 . 168 A lovely spot . . enamelled with flowers that 
imrpassed the exquisitest dyes, i860 Tyndall Cltic. 1. x. 67 
The weather was .so exc|uisitc. 1876 Hummirly.s Coindioll. 
Man. xxvi. 387 I'he Greeks found means to invc.st with ex- 
quisite symmetry even .t. . vine leaf. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
ii. >2 All exquisite ad.'iptation of every part to the great 
object of (he whole. 1884 K/. Victoria More Leaves As 
we drove, the setting sun bathed the hills in crimson, .the 
eflfect was exquisite. 

6; Of pain, pleasure, etc. ; Intense, acute, kt*en. 
1644 Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks, (1660) t«5 'I'he Spirit 
feels more exquisite pain without the Body.. then it could 
feel in the former coujiincliuii with it. 1745 FnaniNc: Tom 
yones It. vi, The distre.sses of the vicious. .became too 
exquisite, 1836 Sparks Mather VI. iv. 262 She was 

thrown into exijiiisile mi.seiy. i8jfe Motlf.v Notherl. (1868) 

I . V. iy8 It Wits a iiKunent of exquisite triiimplL 1863 Llckv 
Ration, (1878) I. iii. 320 Surgeons ,. have derived the most 
exqui.*tite ple.Tsure from the o]>crations of their profession 

7 . Of the power of feeling, bodily or mental, the 
senses, etc. : Keenly sensitive to impressions ; 
acutely susceptible of pain, pleasure, etc.; deli- 
cate, finely-slrung. 

1643 FkVNNB Sin>. l\mer Parl.V^A. A ijb, One person of 
the exquisitest judgeiiiLMU. x668 Cui.I'EITkr Cot. k BarthoL 
Afiat. 1. xix. 51 I'hey h.Tve an exquisite sense, and ate 
p.Tiued when stones pass through (Iiem. X7Z> .S rEELE Spet /. 
No. 5(j8f 3 We thought him a Person of an cxipiisitc Palate. 
1796 Morse Amer. Ceog, II. 19 'I'he .serpent's olfactory 
nerves being remarkribiy exquisite. 1842 Macaulay Predk. 
Ct. Kss. 11877) 1 . 660 lie had .'in exuuisile ear, and per- 
formed skilfully on the flute. 'loDDC'^rf. Aunt. IV. 

219/1 'I'he .sensibility of the eye to light is very cx()uisitc. 

8. quasi-m/r/. Exquihukly. 

zg^ More Supptic. Soulys Wits. 289/2 In peril) of ex- 
quisite payneftill punysKemente. 1743 Bulkelev & Cum- 
mins Voy. S. .Vmx 145 'Ihey [(hianaroes] .ire exceeding 
nimble, of an exquisite (piick Sight, .and diflicult to be shot. 

B. sb. A person (usually a man) who Ls over- 
nice in dress, etc. ; a coxcomb, dandy, fop. 

zBio ‘ K. Rarki.aih ’ Abeillard 1^ //. 34 Like modern dash- 
ing Exqui.sitfs. Z830 Arnold in Stanley /.i/l* 4 Corr. (1844) 

II . App. 3B8 Our exquisites imitate the outside of foreign 

customs without discriniinatioti. Z849 Sir J. Siki'Iikn 
Ecd. Hiog. L 147 'I'he unlucky ICxquisitc was de- 

graded on the spot, i860 M. PArn.soN Academ. Org. v. 241 
'I'he foppish exquisite of the dr.Twing-rot>ni. 

t Exqnizited, a. Obs. rare L [f. L. exqutstl- 
ns: see prec. and -ED L] Made exquisite ; rtTincd. 

*s8i J. B Ei.L H addons Answ. Osor. 367 'I'o declare unto 
us. .where thys exquisited cluiiuence of writyiig, and speak- 
ing, . was fourty yeares ngoc ? 

Exquisitaly (e kskwizitli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LYJi.j In an exquisite manner or degree, 
tl. With delicate accuracy, exactly; carefully, 
minutely, thoroughly. Obs. 

1596 Pitgr. l^erf. (W. dc W. 1531)163 That be., pro- 
nounce every letlre. .ciiryously & c.xquisytly. ZS99 A. M. 
tr. i'.abelhouef s Bk. Physicle 2 j/'» Pionyc kc-rnellc.'i . , 
exquisitclye pouldrcdc. 1647 \au\ Chr. Astrol. xliv. 270 
if the certaine hour, .c.'uuiot exquisitely be kiiowne. 1658 
Evelyn L'r. Card. (1675) 276 Reserve them in great round 
boxes exquisitely shut.^ 1739 Duhamefs Hush. j. ix. (1762) 
$2 'I'ill the whole nmss is exquisitely mingled. 

2 . Ill a highly finished manner ; with perfection 
of detail ; elaborately, beautifully, excellently. Now 
with emotional sense (cf. ExquisiTE 5) ; With such 
delicate beauty or subtle perfection as to excite in- 
tense pleasure or admiration. 

*535 JnvK Apol. Tindale 29 He h.Tih ho cxqttyMtIy trans- 
latcdthc testament. 1593 Kitest^ Mon.Ch. Durh. (Suricosi 
43 The piclurt:uf Bu.shopOdda. .with, .his crosier staflein 
his left© hand cxquisitclie shewed. « Z639 WortoN I.i/e 
Dk. Duckhm. (1642) 16 A Collection of certain rare Manu- 
script.s, exquisitly written in Arahique. 1791 Cowpeh Iliad 
XVI. 272 A goblet exquisitely wniuglit. 187Z H. Ainsworth 
Tower Hill 1. xv, I'lic tender melancholy was exquisitely ex- 
pressed by her voice and looks. Z877 J .adv Bhasnky Voy. 
.Snnlfeam ix. (1878) 145 A vast chain of exquisitely tinted 
snow-peaks. 

3 . In the highest degree ; exceedingly. Now with 
emotional sense; cf. 2 and ExquisiTK 3 c, 4. ^ ^ 

1603 Florid Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 84 Exquisitely 
reaclie and skilfull in the I.atinc. Z647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
(1843) 35 When the coard.s of a Stale are exquisitely light. 
1663 tr. Eirasmus' Mor/.e Enc. 92 'I'hcy are exquisitely 
dexterous in unfolding thr mast intricate mysteries, zyis 
Steele tipett. No. 497 R 3 I hls fellow, in a urcss the most 
exquisitely ridicnloiis. 1746 Hekvey Medit. (i8z8) 1 . 131 
As exquisitely fine as the nainbow, 1794 G, Adams Nat. 4- 

57-2 
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£x/. Pkilttt, 11 . XV. X 30 Exquisitely minute they must be. 
xB|B Dicki£MS Nick, Nick, xxix. There was aoimrthinR so 
exquisitely absurd in such a cartel of defiance. tSsB Mac- 
aulay Nist. Eh^. IV. 369 Humour of the most austere 
flavour, yet exquisitely delicious. x88a K. (>’prtNovAK 
i\Urv Oasu 1 . L aa The roods were in such exquisitely bad 
condition. 

4. With reference to perception or sensation: 
+ a. With nicety or delicacy {ohs.) 

x6a6 IIacon Sylva 8 868 Wo sec more exquisitely with 
One Eye Shut than with Both t)peii. 1^ K. II. Sek 
Eecrvrtt. 19 It is a very sagacious uiid exquisitely Sinelling 
Creature. 17^ IIaktlkv Ohi.^r 7 f.Man 1. ii. 116 It is cus- 
tunuiry, in endeavouring to feel exquisitely, to rub the Ends 
of the Fingers against the tangible Object. 

b. lor on ggqnisite degree; intensely, acutely, 
keenly. f 

1676 CuuwoRTii IntclL Syst. 891 Should, .a Son not only 
murder hM own Farenls. .but also Exquisitely torture them. 
1737 WuiSlbN Josephus* Autiq. Hiss, i, These he punislied 
exqutiitM& ifea Med. Jml. Vlll. 431 A swelling., be- 
comingj«uisitely painful. x8st Hei i*.s Friends inC. I. 14 
To sc«-wi human beings, .making each other exquisitely 
uncomfortable. i8S5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 284 A 
people exoiiisitcly sensitive on points of iiationni honour. 

ISz^QIsitenOIS (cksKwiziinus). [f. as prec. 
+ -NKss.] 1'he (ju.*ilily of being exquisite. 

a. Elaboratcnes.s, high degree of finish, perfect- 
ness of det.ail ; now usually, delicate perfection, 
refined and perfect beauty, f b. Scrupulous care ; 
nicety, fastidiousness, fo. Consummate .skill. 

d. Of pleasure or pain : Refined degree, acuteness, 
intensity, e. Of the senses, taste, judgement, etc. : 
Delicate sensibility. 

a. 1599 Sanhys Europae Spec. (1632! 18 The exquisite, 
ncssc [of their Religion consisting most] in an inlinity of in- 
tricate dumb Ceremonies, a 1691 Rovle Fluidity ^ Firm- 
ness 11. Wlcs. 17A4 1 . 1 ^ i^- -difficult to procure, .either 

glasses or marbles so imich as approaching such an cx- 
quititeness. xSaa T.amb Elia Ser. i. xxii. (i860) 17a The 
cxquisitene.ss of the fun. 1884 4 Oct. 1304/2 That 

dainty cxquisiteno«^s of utterance. 

!>• ' F.ng. Hist. (Camden) I. 78 The 

same e.\(piisiteiie.s in banquitinge tlid from thence discend 
unto our time. 1673 Marvell Keh. Transp. II. 370 Sueto- 
nius <lesi.ril)C!i . . Augustus his hereditary exqUisitenc^s in 
th.'it p.irticul.'ir [propriety of language]. 177a Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 377 In public life, it will be necessary to avoid the 
cxquLsitcncss of an over-attentiun to .small parts. 

q. >6aa Markham Uk. fFarn. v. 59 'I'he [drummer's] ex- 
quisitenesse and skilfulncsse in his Art and Instrument. 

<i. ijSso Fuller Pisguh iii. xii. 345 ^Thc exquisiteness of 
bis bodily temper, increasing the exquisiteness oflus (ornieiU. 
1730 Caki'E Plist, Eng. J I. 775 This man unable to bear die 
exquisiiettcss of the pain, accused.. Sir Oervase Oyfton. 
183^ in Wkiistek; and in mud. Diets. 

e. t6so [s;<cc d|. 1664 Power E.rf. Philos, t. s6 Which will 
try the exquisiteness both of your Glass and Eye to behold. 

Harilly Obsen>. Man. 1. ii. ri.<> 'f'he difiereiit Degrees 
of Exquisiteness in the .Sense of Keeling. 1790 Bkwick 
Quadrupeds • 1 8i>7) 346 The Beagle . . follows by the cx<iuisitc- 
ness of Its scent. 


i' Sz^nisi'tion. Ohs. [ad. L. (Xt^uisiHon-em, 
n. of action f. exquirhc \ see Exquiue.] The ac- 
tion of searching out. Proper exquisiiion : self- 
seeking. 

C1430 tr. T.A Kempis' IPks. roS .Seldom is enyfoundc 
fre fro jm vmyni of prupre cxquisicion. — /m/t. 1. lii, lie.. 
Irdiourip to be ydcl in him from al mancr exqui.sicion of 
propre wide. 

Exq^nisitiBin (C‘kskwiziti:z'in). [f- ExQUi.qrrK 
sh. + -ISM.] The quality or character olaii exquisite ; 
dandyism, foppishness. 

1831 l.Y TTON liodolphin viii. The . . prim, hedge-clipped 
indolence of . . national exquisitisni. 1843 Erased s Mag. 
.KXVllI. 113 No W’rlbtniinerl husband will ever dare to 
ask a friend to. . take pot-luck with him in these days of 
universal exquisitism. 

tlSz^TUSiti'tionB, <7. Obs.-^ [f.\..cxqui- 
sii‘ ppl. -Stem of exquTrifre (see ExguLsiTE) + 
-iTiota.] (Sccquot.) 

17x7 Bailey vol. II, E.iquisititwt 4 S, not natur.al, but pro- 
cured by art . tjqjK in Asm, 

t Ezqui'sitive, < 7 . Obs.~** [f. as prec. -e -IVK.] 
Tending to search out; bent on searching out; 
curious. 1818 ill Tonn. 


£zqxiisitiYel]r(ekskwi’7.itivli),rzr/z>. [f. | 

prcc. f-LY-.] == Exquisitely. I 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Lot/e xxiv. (1700) 145 How exqui- 
sitivcly the .several Part.s of Scripture are fitted to the 
several 'rimes, .and Occurrcnce.s. x66a Evklvh t hatcogr. 
iv, 1 .rf.‘oiiardo. .cut exquisitivcly in wood. 1836 £. lIuWARii 
A’. Reefer Ixvi, The white, cxqiitsitively-shaped. .arm of 
the lady.^ 1878 Bayne Purit. Res>. iv. luj .She had an 
organisation exquisitivcly sensitive to beauty in painting. 

t £zq-ai*8ltiyene88. Ohs. rare-K [f. as 

prec. + -NKS.S.] «: E-\QUI«ITENli.M.'J. 

1761 SiEKNK Tr. Shandy IV. i. 75 If thi.s specimen of 
SlawkeiilHrrgius's tales, atiu the exquisitivencss of hi.s moral, 
should plca.se the world. 

t £lx8anguina*lity. Ohs. rare [f. Exsan- 
c L' INK-*- - ALiT Y.] Illoodlcssne-ss. 

1651 Biggs A'ew Disp. P 192 Appear'd as a pale statue of 
exatiguinality. 

£z8an^uinate (eks,sm;^gwin7^t), V. [f. E. 
txsangmndt- ppl. 'iXgm of ejpklnguindrey f. ex^- ( see i 
pref.^) vsanguin-em^ sanguis trans. ' 

To drain of blood. 1 

1849 W. .S. Mayo HaMak <1887) 37 He had bee:, so ' 
nearly exsanguinated tliat his recovery wa.s necessarily 5 


slow. 1883 Kitto & Alexander Cycl. Bihlieal Lit. 1 . 32/2 
They should be. .duly exsanguinate. 

Hence Exsanguinated ppL a. 
t8oo Mid. Jml IV. 550 She appeared exsanpinated, 
and very feeble. 1861 Hulmr tr. hfoquin^Tandon 11. 111. 
i6t The exsanguinated animals, .revived. 
Ez8angiune(ehs|8«‘^gwin),2i. Also 7 oxan-. 

ff. Ex- prtf.^ + L. sangmn-f sanguis blood : cf. 
Sanguinb.] Bloodless, wanting blood ; amcinic. 

x66s Lovkll Hist. Anim. 4 r Min. Introd., Exanguine 
aquaticks. x8^ W. .Saunders Min. fyaters 301 Very 
delicate ex.sanguine chlorotic habits. Todd Cyci. 

Anat. I. 422/2 Those who have suffered large loanes of 
blood remain exsanguine for many months. x8^ Bristowr 
Tk 4 r Pract. Med. (ed. 2) imi Blood is admitted freely to 
the comparatively exsanguine parts. 

fg. x6^7 Ward Simp. Cohler 88 Nothing but exsanguine 
feeble exihty of Spirit, a 1834 I-amb Let. to Barton (L.\ 
Such versiclcs exsanguine anapithles.H, yield neither pleasure 
nor profit. xBya Da.srnt Three to One II. 259 A poor ex- 
si^'uine ghost of its former self. 

ExsanguineoilS (c:kSiS!eggwi*n»s), a. Ohs. 
cxc. I/ist. Also 7 oxanguinious. [f. as prec. -i- 
-E0U8.1 Bloodless. 

2684 Power E.rp. Philos, i. 58 These puny automata, and 
exsanguineoMs pieces of Nature. x67a Sir T. Brownr 
Pseutt. Ep, III. XX, Tho.se inferior and cxsiuiguineous animals. 
s86i Huurr tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 11. 53 'I'he Ancients 
divided animals into those with blood and.. I hose without 
. .These latter, .were named, .exsatiguineous. 

(oksisxijgwi niti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] The state of being without blood or the 
proper amount of it ; bloodlcssncss ; aiiaMuia. 

2844 in IJoBLVN Did. Med. Terms. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
EzBangninOlUI (cksisac’ijgwin^s), a. Also 
7 -8 exanguinoufl. [f. as prec. + -ous.] next. 

i69a-t73a Coles, Exanguinous. ijn x8oo Bailey, Ex- 
sanguinous. 2889 H. F. Wood Eng. Rue Cain vii. 104 
'i'he exsanguinoiiH visage of M. Renaud. 

Hence Exta-ngtiinoiumeM, the quality of being 
without blood. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 2775 in Asu. 
EzBanguiOUB, -eons (ckS|S0e'qgwids% a. Also 
7 -9 oxan-. [f. L. exsangu-is bloodless (f. ex- out 
+ sanguis blood) -1- -lous, -Kous.] Bloodle.ss. 

2848 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iti. xxi. 162 The ayre was 
a sulficieiit maintenance for these exangiiious [/^/'/vAv/ exnii- 
guiousl parts. 1776 Costa Conchohgy 3 All shell animals 
arc exanguious. 2842 ' 1 *. R. Jones A turn. Kinj^d. i. i The 
lowest embracing animals which in his view were, .c.vsan- 
gttcous or provided witli a colourless fluiU instead of blood. 

t EzBa'IlgUOUSf a. Ohs. In 7-8 exauguoua. 
[f. K exsaugu-is bloodle.ss + -oua.] - prec. 

tr. Bond’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 560 Worms, as also 
Sn.Tils, Sows, and other exanguQu.s Animahs. z7*x-x8oo 
Bailey, Kxanguous. 

t Ex8a*tiat6f V. Ohs. rare^K ff. E. exsatidt- 
ppl. stem of exsalidret f. ex- (see ICx- preP) + 
Stttidre to satisfy, Satiatk.] trans, to satiate or 
satisfy thoroughly. 

2599 Sandys Europx spec. (16321 159 Whose prides and 
pleasures, thirteene utiUionsof ycercly revenew. .is not able 
tg c.\.sutiate. 

t EzBa'tnrate, v. Obs.-^ In 7 8 exatu- 
rate. [f. L. e.xsaturdi- ppl. stem of exsaiurdre^ 
f. ex- (see Ex- preP) + saturdre lt> fill : see Sa- 
TUiiATR.] trans. To fill com])lctcly (with food) ; 
to satiate. Also fig. Henoe t Bxwitura-tion. 

2623-8 in Cock KK.AM. 2658-82 )i\M\:v 4 X Clossogr.^ E.xixUt- 
ratCf to fill an hungry stomach, to satLsfic a greedy mind. 
2721-2800 in Bailey. 2658-78 Pnii.i.irs, F.xaturation^ a 
satmting. 2721-1800 Bailey, Fixaturation. 

Exschow, obs. form of Eschew v. 

XSzBCind (eksi nd), v. Also 7, 9 erron. excind. 
[f. I:« exscisuEPre, f. e.x- out -i- scindPre to cut.] 
trans. To cut out, excise, lit. and fig. In early 
use : t To cut off, destroy (a nation, etc.). 

2682 Petty Ta-rcj 21 J fan aliquot pari uf every landlord's 
rent were exi inded or retrenched. 1785 1 ). IjOW Chiropodo- 
logia J33 He ex.scinclcd the remainder with a pair of scissor*;. 
1832 Erasers Mag. IV. 184 Fmrn whose pmufs the said 
phr.xscs were fraudulently exscinded, i860 1. Taylor Spir. 
Hebreiu Poeirp (1873) a88 The Christian man will not at- 
tempt to exscind the irascible emotions, but be will strive 
to muster them. 

Hciicc Exsci'nded ppl. a. Exsci nding vhl. sh. 
and ppl. a. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (r6S6) HI. 405 The exscinding., 
of the Amoriles. <i 27 if Kl.n Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 
1721 1.63 God with nis exscinding Sword in Hand. 2877 
.Shields A’/n/i/ Philos, 488 Wc arc not now imiuiring into 
the Icgitim.'icy . .of any of the exscinded .sciences. 2884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex.t Exscinded^ term appliet.! to a part from the 
extremity of wliich an angular notch Ims been cut out. 

Exscreation, var. of ExcREATioy. 
t SzBCri'bei Ohs. Also 7 exoribe. [ad. 
L. cxscrib-Hre^ f. ex- out serihPre to write.] trans. 
To copy or write out ; to transcribe. *' 

2807 Totsrll (1853)661 As Aelianas in his ninth 

Book and thirty nine Clinpter, word for word hath cx.scrilK:d 
out of Aristotle. i6j^ Ussiier Ann. 352 Demetrius caused 
it to be fairely cx.scritwd. 2726 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 1 . 
19 Clerks or Secretaries, .exscribing.. Particulars of or for 
ii. 1727 in Bailkv vol. II. 

Hence Bxsorl bad ppl, a. » Kscribkd. t Bx- 
scrl'ber, one who writes out, a copyist, f Sz- 
florl’blng vbl. sh. 

a 1812 Donne Bioaavaros (2644) 20 A Counccll in France 


. . punislied with Excommunication the excrihing, reading, 
or- having tliat booke. a 1831 — Ess. (1851} 228 Some 
other exscriber. .reformed it deformly since his [St. Luke's] 
writing. 2877 Cary Chronology 11. i. i. iii. 99 This Canon 
hath gone abroad.. very impmcct, occasioned at first by 
Heedless Kxscribers. Salmon Conic Sect, 227 The 

equation of one of the exsertbed circles. 

T XbcBCript. Ohs, [ad.' L. exscript-um^ neut. 
pa. pple. ofexscrlhhc : see prec.] A copy, written 
extract. 

1809 Davies Holy Rood (Grosart 2876) 23 Ah, might it 
please I'liy dread exuperance To write th’ excHpt thereof 
in humble hearts. 2^7 Cakv Chronology il. 1. 1. i. 90 The 
Variety of CiM>ies or Exscripts. 1775 in Asii. 

t SzBOn.'ptioii. Ohs. rare^K [f. as if ad. 1,. 
’^exscriptibn-em^ n. of action f. exscrlbhe\ fidx EX’ 
HCRiBE.] The action of transcribing; in quot. 
cmcr. - prec. 

2837 Anp. Williams Holy Table 921 The poore man is 
abused by some wag that fits him with these Exscriptions. 
t EzSOU'lPf V, Ohs. rare. Also 6, 8 exoulp. 
[ad. L. exscuTp-bre to dig or cut out, f. ex- out + 
sculpere to cut, cai-ve ; see Sculptok.] trans. To 
cut out, hollow out by cutting. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. ao In all others [of the Verte- 
bra:] exculpcd out one cch side round. 171^ Bryan Faus- 
NK-rr Invent. Sepulchr. App. 214 On one side is exculpi a 
word which we cannot yet make out. 

t EzBCU'lptioil. Obs.rare^^. [ad. h.exsculp- 
tidn-emy ji. of action f. exsculpbre ; see prec.] A 
carving or chiselling out. 

1659 Pkausos Cwrf (1839) 325 I’hat excavation was per- 
formed, by incision or cxsculplion. 

SzBCUtellatd (ckS|Ski;?TSkit), a. Knf. [f. 
lOx- 2 (4) + ScUTKLLUM + -ATE 5*.] WUhoiit, or ap- 
parently without, a scutellum : said of certain in- 
sects. 

,2848 in Maundp:r Treas. Nat. Hist. Gloss. App. 
Szsect (ekse'kt), v. Also 7 exeot. [f. 1.. 
exsect- ppl. stem of exscedre, f. ex- out + seedre to 
cut.] trans. To cut out. Also^^n 
1641 J. Johnson Acad. Lfrre 96 Our courtly Dames study 
oncly to L-xcct or cut off their thread bare curles.ins. 167a 
G. Harvey Morb. Angt. vii, (ed. a) 18 Were it not for the 
elTusion of blood .. wliich would necessarily follow an ex- 
ectigu, the Liver might, .be exected. 2738 J. S. Le Dran’s 
Ohserzt. Surg. {\j2i\ $1 Pait of which [Tumour J had been 
cxscctcd. x8oo E. Darwin Phytologia xv. § 5. 430 ICxscct 
the exuberant growth. 2823 Btackiv. Mag. XII 1 . 691 The 
ham, cxsccted from Westphalian hog. 

Hciicc Exao'oted ppl. a. 

2687 Boylk in Phil. Trans. II. 595 , 1 caused the. .exscctcd 
piece to be pul into a . . Receiver. 1880 Blackik in Con- 
tent t>. Rev. W80 The cxsccted books of the Hi.id. 

XSzBeotile (ekscktil, -Ml), [f. 1/. exsect- p|)l. 
stem of exscedre (sec prec.) + -ILE.] Capable of 
being cut out. 

2882 Hui.me tr. Moquin-Tandon li. iii. ii. 88 The [Coral] 
polyps . . consist of a globular portion which is fixed, and of 
a free cxscciile cylindrical portion terminated by a nioiUh. 

Ezsection (cksckpn;. Chiefly Smg, Also 
8 exeotion. [ad. L. exsectidn-emy n. of action f. 
exscedre : see Exsect.] The action of cutting out 
or away ; an instance of this. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antkhr. i. iv. 174 In.Htruinetites of 
exvection. 1809 C. Butler E'em. >!/<;». (1634) 255 Exseclioii 
..is the cutting out of parUof the Combs. 1872 Boyi.k 
Dsc/ulness Nat. Philos. (1772) 11. v. xii, The exsection of 
ihir spleen. 1794 E. Darwin Zoon.^ I. 151 The heart of a 
viper or frog will renew its contractions, .for many niinule-j 
of time after its cxsection from the body. 1889 Syd, Soc, 
Lex.t Exsection, a cutting out. 
b. coner. A ‘cutting*. 

1812 Coleridge in Southey I- 316 An cxsection, 

from the Kiiig.ston Mercantile Advertiser. 

Exsene : sec Eye-benis. 
t Exsensedf ppl- a. Oht:. rare "" *. [f. E.x- ♦- 
Sense h- -ed 1 .] Out of his senses. 

2854 Gayton Pleas. Notes tit. ii. 74 Exsensed . .and only a 
man of Phanlasie. 

Szsert (eks|s5‘it), ppl. a. [ad. L. exscri-usy 
pa. pplc. of exscrere to Exskut.] ICxsekted. 

1846 Dana Zoopk vii. (1848) xxs lamellae even and not 
exsert. 1856-8 W. Clark Van aer Hoeven's Zool. I. 231 
S.rnuris llnlTmeistcr. Upper lip exsert, spoon-shaped. 
Ezsert (cksiso'it), V. [f. L. exsert- : see the 
variant Exert.] trans. + a. ~ Exert v. 2 . b. 
(chiefly /Hoi.) To thrust forth or out, protrude. 

26^ Phil, Trans. I. ixi. 'Fhetr Poy-son..exscrls not its 
noxiousness, till after sometime. 2838 TovuCyct, Anat. 

1 . 699/1 The body is exserted through tlic brachial sliu 2876 
Darwin in Life 4- Lett. (18^) 1 . 33 Whilst examining some 
pollen -grains on a damp surface, Isaw the tubes exserted. 
Exserted (eksiSd'nOd),///. a. Biot. [f. prcc. 
-h-Ei)!.] Stretched forth or out ; thrust out from 
(or «T3 from) a sheath, projecting beyond the sur- 
rounding parts. Exserted stingy etc.: one that 
cannot be drawn within the body. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. F.ntomol. (1B43) I* 95 O**® a con- 
ccnicd sling and . . ano/her. .with a very lone exserted one. 
2828 ibid. 1x828) IV. xnv, 933 One of those Ichneumons (hut 
have an exserted d/ipositor. 1830 Linulev Nat. Syst. Bot. 
brj Stamens long, exserted. 

Ezaertile (eksiSd'Jtil), a. Biol. [a. F. exser- 
tiley f. L. type ^exsertilisy f. exserbre : see E-ysebt 
and -ILK.] Capable of being exserted. 
x8a8 Stark Etxm, Nat, Hfst. ll. 340 Ovipositor articu- 
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BXSXBTZOir. 

Uted, interictf » exsertile. and tanninated in a sharp point. 
i9|p Topd Anaf, II. ^/i In some instances we liinl 
long, exsertile . . organs, sl^ Gillmorb UMptiUs ^ Bintt 
uLm The tongue is elongate, forked, and exsertile. 

wn^Mon (eksiSd’jJan). [as if ad. L. *cjirjer- 
tion-em^ n. of action f. exserfre to Exsebt. Cf. 
Exertiok.] The action of exserting or protrud- 
the state or fact of being exserted. 

£x8i*bilate, V. rare. In 7 ezib-, pa. pple. 
exsibilat. [f. exslbildt- ppl. stem of exslbildre, 

{. ex~ out + sibildre to hiss : see Sibilaht.] tram. 
To hiss off the stage. 

x6os Rp. Rari.ow Dt/enu 6 Cardinal Allen hath long since 
exihilated this rash illation. 1637^ Gillkspib Eftg. Vop. 
Cerem, Jii. iv. 58 He is to be ignomlniously exsibilat. 1791- 
x8oo in Dailey. ^ 

Exsibilatioxi (ehsisibilfi'J^^n). rare. [n. of ac- 
tion f. L. exstHldre : see prcc.] The action of hissing 
off the bta^* ; ignominious rejection. Also^r. 

1640 Bp. Hall KpUc. 11. xix. So many ages of exsihilation. 
1717 in Bailky vol. 1 1. x84a Dn Quincey Pt^an Otac. Wks. 
Ylll. 184 The brief exsibilation from the stage by the 
stern Roman of all Greek testimony. 

Ezsiooant (eksi kSnt), a. and sh. ? Ohs. [ad. 
X-. exsiccdnt-emf pr. pple. of exsicedre : see Kxkio- 
OATK 77.] 

A. adj. Drying, having the power or quality of 
drying up. 

*657 Rumsky Orp. Saiuiis Ep. Ded. (1659) 18 The exsic- 
cant qiLiIity it hath to dry up the crudities of the stomach. 
1676 Wiseman Chirtirg. Treat, vi. v, 432 Sonic dry or cx. 
siccant Medicine. 1755 in Johnson. 183a in Wkuster. 

B. sh. An cxsicoant drug or medicine. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurf^. Trvaf. iv. iv. sjofi, I caused his 
knee to be futnenied with Discutirrils and Exsiccants. 

t Ezsiccate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 oxiooat, 

7 exo-, exsiooat, 8 exiooate. [ad. L. exsiecat-- p<a. 
pple. of exsicedre : see next.] Dried, dried up. ' 

1545 Raynold Bjfrtk Mankynde 6i .So that the preuy 
passage be loft cxiccat and Dryc. *6x3 'J'. Godwin* Rom. 
Antiq. (16^8) 5j They were not ulcerous, exsiccate or ini- 
postuiuatrd. X663 J. Spencer ProdigUs (i66.s) 42 The 
heated and c.vsiccate Air. 1773 J . Ross FratrUide{}\ S .) 11. 
747 O let me . .think The fountains of thy eyes arc exiccate. 

Jig. xdxx J. Aukknetiiy CV//*. Treat. Phys.Soulyi. 8r .So 
ill die spii'ituall hardiicsse, the liquor of grace, of light, and 
of rca.son is exciccat. 

Exsiccate (u'ksik^'<t, cksi-k^t), v. Also 6 
6XC-, exiocate, 7-8 exiocate. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ex(s)iict}/r, f. (.see Kx- y siccus dry.} 

1. frans. To dry, make dry, absorb or remove 
•all moisture from ; to drain (a spring) dry ; to dry 
up (moisture). 

X54S Raynoj.ij ByrtA Mankynde 56 Let her anoyde such 
tbyngeii tlie whicli .sliold exicc.it. . bur. X563 'i'. Gai.k Anti, 
dot. II. II 'These ij vngnentes arc cxcTlIent in exciccating 
criripcias. X677 Iiai.k /V iw. Orig, Man. ii. vi. 171 bodies 
..that liave been exsiccated into Mtimmy, 1679 I'Lor 
.Stajfordsk. (1686) 87 The Spring near the Church ..has 
been sometimes exsiccated. 1707 J. M()HTt.ME« littsh, vti. i. 
(17(18) 328 Heats and Drought.s .. exsiccate and waste the 
moisture and vegetative N aturc of the Eiirth. X809 Pearson 
in I'/dl. Dvi/fj.XClX. 327 'This clUsoluliuii being exsiccated 
grew liquid on exposure to air. 

absid. x6sa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (t 6.«;3) 67 Tortex 
f'.iiaiaci hath the same vcrtuc. .but e.vsir.c;ileih much iimre. 
1637-47 1* r.i.THAM Resolves 209 Ayre cx.siccatcs & druwes 
to itself. 

2. intr. for refl. To dry up, lose nil moisture. 

x686 Goad Celcst. fiodies ii. xii. 321 "I’is a question worth 

while, .*idd.s lie, how they can cxsicc.atc. 

Hence Exaicoated ppl. a., Exsiooating vhl. sh. 
and ppl. a. 

1630 Venner Via Recta vi. 106 They arc of a more cxiccat- 
ing nature. x6^ .Sir T. Dkownk Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. bS The 
exsiccated powder, .ascends not unto the Loadsiune. 1669 
VV'oRLinoF. Syst. Agric. (i63i) 3 By the heat of the .Sun, ur 
exsiccating power of the Air. 1797 G. Smith l.ahor. 1. 427 
Throw common exsiccated salt in ft. 1873 O. W, Holmes 
Poet Break/. d.\Xf 'I'hat exsiccated.. organi.sm. 

Exsiccation (cksikvi/an). Form.s : 6 exsic- 
cationo, 7 oxiccation, exsiooasion, 7- exsic- 
cation. [ad, L. exsiccdtion’cm, n, of action f. 
exsicedre : see Exsiccate v. Cf. b‘r. exsiccation.} 
The action of dr)'iiig what is moist; complete 
removal or absorption of moisture; thoroughly 
dried condition, absolute dryness. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physiche lo/a Exsicca- 
tione of the Kheumes. 16x4 .Svlvkstkr Tobacco Battered 
47 8 Som also think it cauKcth exsiccation (As of the Bloud) 
of Seed of generation. 1630 Venner Via Recta ii. 33 Let 
wine be moderately vsed, that neither, .exiccation, or tlrurik- 
ennesse follow. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh.^ For exsiL-catioii of 
wound.s, 1794 Sullivan Viesv Nat. 1 . 467 Neither is an 
absolute degree of exsiccation in any wi.se ncce.v;,ary. x8a6 
Blackw. Mag. XX. 334 The exsicculion of the pond in St. 
J.Tmcs’s Park. 183a Lyell Priuc. Geol. II. uor ’J’he aerial 
current, .arrives in a stale of complete exsiccation at Peru. 

Ezsiocative (e ksikritiv, ekS|Si'kativ), a. and 
sb. Forms: 5 exsiocatif, 6-7 exlccative, (6 
exclcatiue \ 7-8 6xs-(ex8fl-)iooat2V6. [ad. ined.E. 
exskcaihms^ f. L. exsicedre : lee Exsiccate, Cf. 
Fr. exsiccatif (Cotgr.).] • 

A. adj. Tending to |nakc dry or 10 produce 
drynexs, having the power or quality of drying up. 

cx4eo /.an/randsC/rurg.f^IS. B.}87 A mcdycinc mundy- 
ficatylf & exsiccatif. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 55 V'ertue, 
alteratiue, resoluative, and excicatiue. 1657 'Tomlinson i 


RenoVt Disp. 378* Zopitsa . . is more efficaciously cxsic- 
cative. 175$ in Johnson. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. An cxsiccativc medicine or substance. 

1561 Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes 4* Ckir. 28 a, I will giue you 
the difference of exiccatiucs, ordrying Simples. 167s Evelyn 
7Vrw (1739' 34 If loo moist, apply Exssiccatlves. 1765 
linht. Mag. XXXVll. 355/a lucrustalives and exsiccatives, 
as myrrh, aloes. 

Ezsiooator (c-ksik^ttai). [agent-n. f. L. ex- 
sicedre : see Exsiccate.] (See quota.) 

**73 Waits Fawned Chem. 47 Such an apparatus, .is 
called an Exsiccator. 1^— uU:i. Chem., Exsiccator, a 
drying apparatus, consisting of an enclosed space containing 
suKstanccs which rapidly absorb moisture, such as oil of 
vitriol, dry chh^rlde of calcium, etc. 
t Exsrocdi V. Obs. rare^^.* [ad. L. exsicc-dre.} 

« Exsiccate. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's DUp. 364 The juice . .is ex.sicced, 
formed into lumps, and prciicrved. 

Exsolution : see Exolction. 

Exspeot, obs. form of Expect. 

Exspiration, obs. form of Expiration. 
t Exspoil, t'. Obs. rare-^. In 6 expoyl. [ad, 
I... exspofidre (see next) after Spoil p.] tram. To 
despoil. 

X5^ Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153*) 208 b, Spoylynge hym 
of his pray, .expoylyng the princes and pote.statcs of hell. 

i* Ezspollft'tioil* Obs. In 7 expoliation. 

[ad. L. ex{s)poliiUion-em, n. of action f. ix{J\po- 
Hare to spoil, f. r.r- (see Ex- pref .^ ) + spolidre to 
strip, f. spolium spoil.] The action of spoiling ; 
the stripping (a person) of his clothes or of his 
sjioil ; a stripping off or removal. 

i6x3"I^ Bk I-Iai.l Contempt. N. T, iv. xxxii, A cruel 
expoliation begins that violence. .merciless soldiers.. strip 
thee linked. 1651 ItKiOX Nnv Disp. P 205 A subitaneous 
extKjliation of the powers, 1678 K. RfussELLj Geber i. ii. 

6 The Expoliation of Accidents. 

t Ezspnate, a. Obs. rare \ In 7 oxp-. [f. L. 
exspu-Hre to spit out -f -ate-.] Spit out, ejected. 

1604 CtiArMAN Byrods Conspir. n. Plays 1873 11. 204 A 
poor and exjmate liitmonr of the Court. 

EzspuitioiL (.ckspiMii J.in). Also 7-9 expni^ 
tion. [ad. L. exspuitum-em, n. of action f. cx- 
.'pit<‘ri;, f. cx- out + spulrc to spit. Cf. exs/ui- , 
tiou.] The action of spitting out from the mouth. | 
Const. i?/i Also transf. and concr. j 

1650 Bui.wf.r Anihropomet. 133 Wliose office was . . the | 
oiation of the same aliment, expuition, and locution. 1759 ; 
)ai<win in Phil. Trans, LI. 527 'I'hat these lueinorrhages ^ 

were from the pulmonary artery . . appCHrs from ihe sudden > 
ex,spuition. s8$3--9 'VoiwCycl. Atuit. IV. IH7/2 A. sort of 1 
expuition. ^ j 

t Ezspilta*tioil. Obs. rare'^ ^ In 7 exputa- i 
tion. [L I* ex[s)pul- ppl. stt in of cx{s ’ptF'rc (see ! 
]irec.) + -ATTON.] The action of spitting out. | 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 710 It c:ure.s..lhe exputa^ 1 
tion of virulent humours through the mouth. I 

tEzspa’te* V. obs, rare -K In 8 oxputo. ! 
[f. I... exsput- ppl. stem of exspUtVe : sec IiiXKPiT- ! 
ITTON.] Iratts. To spit out, i 

1704 V. Fuller A/tvf. (1705)198, I spit Dlofxl, and j 

e. ^uted a viscous tough Matter. j 

Exaputory (.ekspi;7 t.Tri), a. rarc-\ [f. 1.. ! 
exsput- (see prcc.) + -ouv.] lit. nwd Jij^. That is i 
spit out or ejected. j 

1784 Cowi'ER Let. to Unwin ao Nov., 1 cannot imniedi- • 
atcly rcwUcct ihecxsputory lines, i 

tEzsquamate, V. Ohs, rare- \ In 7-8 ex- I 
sqnammate. [f. Ex- pref.^ + L. st/udm-a .scale i 
+ -ATK ^.] intr. Of a bone, etc. : 'I'o scale off or j 
come off in scales ; to desquamate, exfoliate. i 

*684 tr. Honet's Merc. Compit. xni. 394 Bones must ex- i 
squainmute and be taken out. when they aic coirupl. 

Exstazicy, var. of E-XTanty, Ohs. 

Exstant, ohs. form of Extant. 

Exstatic, -al, obs. ff. Ecstatic, -ai>. 

Exsteme, obs. form of i*:.sTKEAi. 

1307 May ft June v«i in Ilarl. F, /’. /’. II. 128, I exsteme l 
ver^ Euery man of them was the more redy. 

t Ezsto'rcoratei Obs, rare In 7-8 ox- 
tsroorate. [f. ppl. stem of late L. exstercordrey 

f. cx- out -b stercor-, stercus dung.] ; 

a. trans. To eject as dung. D. intr. 'I'o carry i 

out dung. Hence Sxsterobra'tlon. | 

1609 Davies Holy Rood tGrosarl 1876) so Shall euer Flesh ■ 
FiXtercorate her tilth Thee to annoy? z656-<i Bi.oUNr ■ 
Clossogr . , Extercorate, to carry forth dung. 1693 1733 
Coles, Exsfen orate. 1737 Baii.kv vol. 11, Ertercoratum. 

tSxstiU,». Obs. In 7-^ extill. fad. L. cx- | 
stilldrc, f. ex- out + stilldrc to drop, f. stilla .a <lrop.] 
a. intr. To drop or trickle out ; to come out in 
drops, b. trans. To semd out in drops ; to exude. 

1651 Charlkton F.phes. 4- Cimm, Matrons (1668) 30 
Sweat? exlilling from the pores of her .snow-white skin. 
1657 'I'oMLiNSON AVwm’x/Iij/. 379* 'Hiat which cxtills first, 
is more fluid and humid. 1664 Kvklyn ^yh'a 1 1776.1 233 Out 
of this ajicrltire will extill a limpid and clear water. 1804 
Med. Jml. XII. 40 A ycl!owish..juice exlilled.^ 1819 H. 
Bc.SK Vestr. tv. 145 Myrtle and l>alsam rich extilling gum. 

t Ezffitilla'tion. Obs. Also 7 extillation. 

[n. of aclion f. I« exstilldrex see prec.] 'I’hc ac- 
tion of dropping out or falling down in drops. 

z6o^ Timmf. Quersit. 1. xiii. 57 Sundry cobolnations and cx- 
tiliatiuns. 1713 DtMU^nPhys. Theol. iii. i. 64 'fhey seemed 


. .to be made by an. .F.xstillation of some petrifying juices 
out of the rocky Earth. 

t]Ebniti]lati*'tloiui, a. Obs. rare"^\ [f. I-. 
cxstilldt- ppL stem of exstHldre (see ExSTlLLjt 
-ITIOUB.] That drops or trickles out. 
x6<7 Tomunson Renou's lUsp. 66(^ Kxtillatitious liquor, 

t Ezati*mnlat6, v. obs. Also 7 extinu- 
late. [f. I., cxstimuldt- ppl. stem of exstimu- 
Hire, f. ex- '<e stimuldrc '. see Stimulatk.] trans. 
To stimulate to activity (organs or faculties) ; to 
provoke (appetites or desires., ; to spur on, incite 
(liersons). Const, to. 

1^3 Sir C. Hkyl^on Jud. Astro/, xx. 423 The Sunne . . 
extimulateth all creatures to the acte of propagation.. 1671 
H. STtmnB Just//. Dutch IVar 33 I'he J^g. .eiMmulatM 
by Ambition. 1W3 A. Snape Anat. //«|yr 1. xv. (t686) 33 
I 1 1 Rcrves. . to exstimulatc the (lUts. 

I absol, SiK T. Brownk Pseud. F.p. vir, vii. JS3 Opium 
I . . 13 conceived to extinmlate unto venery. . ,, •; 

I tEzstimnla'tion. Obs. Also 7 emu*; [n. 

I of action f. ex.dimuldre (see prcc. and f||tlON),] 

I Stimulation, incitement ; stimulating propetty. 

I f t6a6 Bacon Sylva i 642 'fhe Aire. . nmluitli Things insipid, 

I and M'ilhout any Extimulation. 1654 it. L’Kstranue 
I Chat. /. (1655)118 To allay the boiling extimiilations of their 
j own, rarely of others lusts. 1657^ Rlfa f. i/Wf Plea 229^ Re- 
I peiitance doth exhibit, .all the. .iiiHtigations, extimulaitoiw, 

I that should make God prepense to favour. 1731 1800 in 
j Baii.fv. 

I t Ezsti^mnlatory, a. Qhs. rare-\ In 7 
! extimulatory. [f. L. ex.Hiniuidf- ppl. stem of 
I exstimuldre (sec Exstimulatk) + -oky.] Tend 
j ing to stimulate ; of stimulating nature. 

■ 1657 R KEVK God's Plea \ ao God'.s messages, .arc not . . ex- 

I tiinufatory, instig.'itory, and iitipulsory. 

i Ezstipulate (ckS|Sti'pi'^b'^t\ a. Bot. [f. Ex- 
I pre/.^+l,. siipul-a .stalk (see SrifuHi) -i- - atk-.] 
1 laving no stipules. 

1*793 Mah'ivn Lang. Bot., F,xstipulatus.\ 1830 Linulkv 
Nat. .Syst. Bot, 53 Shrubs with alternate, .cxstipulaie leaves. 
1870 Bi-.ntley Hot. 128 When the stipules arc absent, it is 
I c.vstipiilate. 

I Exstirpation, ohs. form of Extirpation. 

' Exstraught, var. of Extuauuiit, Ohs, 

Exstrophy (e‘k.s(rdfi). J\Uh. Al.so oxtrophy. 
[mod. atl. assumed Hr, *iNffT/R)«/na, f. Ik-, out 
(.see ICx- p'c/.'t-) f (TTpwft- ablaut-form of the root of 
arpitft-iiu to turn. Cf. Fr. exstrophie. 'J'he proiua 
spelling according to the analogy of f ir. derivatives 
would be CiSfrophy^ A turning inside out of a 
p:irt ; esp, a congenital mnlformation in which the 
bladder appears to be turned in.side out. 

183$ Todd Cytl. Anat, 1 , 30 »/i Kxtropliy of the blailtler. 
*®75 H. C.Wo()D Thcrap, (1879) 642 A case of exstrophy of 
the bladder. 

t Ezstrn'Ct, W. Oh. Also 7-8 oxtruot. [f. E. 
ex{syrttrt- ppl. stem of cx,s)inih'c, f. ex- t struhe 
to pdc up, build.] trans. To Iniild or pile up. 

<**534 Ir. Pol. Verg. F.ng, Hist. (Cimdeii) I. 122 In the 
abbey of Glastonburie was exstructed for Arthur a niagiiifi- 
i:cnt sepulchre, 1657 1 ’omi.inson Renou's Disp. 216 It is 
expedient that we extruct a Shop for the student in the 
Pharm.'iccutical Art. 1755 in Johnson. 
lienee f lixatru'cted ppl, a, 

1647 H. Monk Poems 161 Those fair extruded load* (^f 
carved stone, a 1763 Bvhdm Remarks Horace \\. iii. xvii, 
'J'hese high extruded .spires. 

t EzstrU'Ctioil. Ohs. In 7 extruction. 
[ad. U cxij)truclidn-em, n, of action f. cx^synicrc : 
see prec.] The action of building uj>. 

1653 Gai.'LE Magastrom. xxvi, 'I he urilrr of extruction, 
1663 Chakli-I'on Chor. Gigaul, 57 The liciiour of it's l'*x- 
tiuctioii. •665 J, Whir Btonedleng (172,0 228 Wc meet . . 
not so inudi as with the letaM piti es cif iiroKcn Crags, i>f the 
Kxtniotiim of the iLonts. 1731 -x8ao in Dam i.Y. 

t EzstrU'CtivOi a. Obs. rarc~ \ In 6 ex- 
tmetive. [f. L. ex{s)trt 4 ct- ppl. .sti ni of ex’s'druere 
I sec Exstuuct) + -IVK.] Tending to build uj). 

1580 V\j\.KK Ans 7 V, Frarine's Drchr 41 Papistry is lioth 
affirmative and txtructivc of al wickedties. 1818 in 'J'odd. 
1833 ill Wi.iisrEH. 

f EzstrU'Ctor. Obs,—^ in 8 Gxtruotor. [a. 
L. ex{s)truitor, agcnt-ri. f. cx{J)tnibre\ see Ex- 
.STRUCT.] One who builds up, a Imilder. 

1737 in Bailey vul. II. 1775 in .Asii. 
tfixsnCOfttOi S'. Obs. nu-e-^^. [f. \ t. exsuc- 

edt- ppl. stem of cxsuccdre {cx{j\uiiirc) to deprive 
of juice, f. exsuccus'. see hix sin couM.] trans. To 
deprive of juice ; to suck dry. 

*657 Kflvk God's Plea 207 V'onr disltmijcr, your exkiccal- 
ing, and your exsuccating yijurs' lvi-s. 

t EzS11C0a*ti011« obs. rarc-^. [11. of action 
f. L. exsucxdre : .see prcc.] The .icliou of driving 
off juice. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. .n'l'rhc Cassava Root. .by Ex* 
succation and Baking altme, pn.jvt;s. .wliolcsomo, 

EzfltLCCOUB (eks-s/'kosb a. Also in 7 axao- 
coiiH. [f. L. withi)ui juice, f. ex- (see Kx- 

pre/.^) + succus {sihus) juice + -oua.] Without 
juice, sapless. Also 

1646 Sir 'J'. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. vl. That which 
brought cxuccous and dry unto us. 1673 — Lett. Friend 
XV. (i88r) 138 Most Men expect dl to fina a conxunuul Keli 
..in this cxuccous corps. 1818 Q. Rev. XVIIl. 235 A 
hard, dry, * exsuLxuus ' style of writing. 38 S 3 Blackv-. 
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Ma^. X. 561 Tho clouds hung like exsuccoue sponges in 
the sky. 

SBsmotioa (eksti'k/^n). Also 7 exaction, 
[n. of action f. L. txsug^rCy f. ex* out + sug^e to 
suck. Cf. SucTTON.] The action of sucking out, 
esp. the drawing out (air) by an .lir-pump. 

s66o Boyi-k New Exp, Phys, Meek. 1 Win 5 '^0 exsuc- 
tion of Air. 1713 L)KRii.4M Phys. Tfuol. Inthc Air- 

pump .. [some] Animuls .. tlw in less than half a Minute, 
counting from the very first Exsuction. 183s in Wkrstf.r ; 
and in mod. Diet:;. 

SxBudate, obs. form of KxroATE. 

EwifflatOi Oh, exc. Hist. [f. L. exmfflat' 
ppl. stem of exsuffldre^ f. cx* out + sufflare to blow 
up, f. suh up f flare to blow.] trans. To blow 
out, blow away, ’also spec. : sec Exaufflation 2. 

O. Hakvky M^^rh, Angl. iv. 44 Volatil salts .. being 
exufflated to the lie.art produce .syncopees. 1884 E. It. 
Tvlok in Sewteg IV. 547 'i'hc exorcising such a demon i.s 
practised by white men as a religious rite, even including 
the act of exsiifilating it, or blowing it away. 

t Bzsuffla'tion. Ohs. cxc. Uist. [ad. mod.L. 
exsuffldtim-em, n. of action f. exsuffldre : see prcc, 
Cf. hr. exsufflation.^ 

1 . The action of blowing out ; an instance of it. 

i6m Vr.NNKH / Vii Pecta (16501 310 Let not with 1 c.smc dili- 
genec the suiierHuities of the now; by exsufflution. a x6a6 
TIacon Phyiioi. Rem. Wks. xjitj VII. aog It will fly up- 
wards over the helm, by a kind of e-xsafflation, without 
vapouring. s6^ 0. HAitVEY Curing Dis. hy Expect . xvi. 
124 Such offensive Ebullitions and Exufllations. 1775 in Ash. 
b. concr. Th.at which is snuffled up. 

x666 G. Hakvky Morb, AngL iv. 45 Those . . exufllations 
crowding into the sphere of the cranium do create mo.st 
dreadful Head-akes. 

2 . .^<-< 7 . The action of blowing, performed by the 
priest upon a child or grown fierson at baptism, by 
way of exorcising the devil, or bv the person bap- 
tized in token of renouncing the devil. 

igsa Ord. Crysten Men iW. dc W. 1506) 1. iii. 17 By y" 
exsuflacyon y* the priest doth upon y* chyide. 1384 R. 
SitoT Disr.tK'. IVtichr, xv. xxiv. J71 The right order of ex- 
urcisinc. .requireth that cxsufliation. . be doone toward the 
west. 1709 J. Johnson Clergvtn. l'\ide M. 11. 267 The ex- 
orcisms and cxsufllations made by I he priest on periions to 
be baptized. 1858 .VnA Rt-xf. 31 July 103 The old Miiiiibo 
Jumbo of ' unchristuinizing the T.egislaiure ' must nut be 
con.Mgncd to the eternal limbo, .without a parting cxsufll.v 
tion. 

V. Ohs. [ad. L. exsuffldre'. see 
KxsuFFhATE.] trans. To breathe upon (.see prcc. 2). 

z6io Holland tr. Camdm'e firit. i. 768 They.. were .. 
exorcised, and exsuflled with sundry ceremonies. 

t Sx 81 l*ffliCftt 6 | a. Obs. rare " h In 7 exuf- 
flioate. [app. an arbitrary formation on Ex.sUF- 
FUATK. Hanmer 1 744 proposed to read exsuffolaie, 
from It. sujfolare * to whistle, to bizzc, to whizze * 
(Florio) ; thi.s was adopted by some later editors.] 
^Puffed up, inflated, 'windy’. 

Shaks. Otk. HI. iii. 18a .Such exsufllicate, and bluw’d 
Surmises. * 

t £x8U*ffolate, a. Ohs. (See prcc.) 

1744 Hanmer Shaks. Othello ni. iii. (see Exsur'FMcATK]. 
1773 J. Ko.ss Fratricide (MS.) n. 301 Solacing his Joy, , with 
proud .speech cxsuffo1.ite and fell. 

tEzsU'perable, A. oh.-^ Also exuper- 
able. [ad. L. f ex\s)uperdre \ see 

Exsupkuatr and -abi.k.] That may be surpassed, 
excelled, or conquered. 

MBt in Rr,oi'NTf//ti«rJH>r. itiz-iSoo in Bailey. 

Hence t Bxsa'perableness. 

I7«7 Bailby vol. 11 , Exnperabletiess. 

t EZB1l*p6ranoe. Ohs. Also 7-S exuperanoe. 

[a. F. exsuperance (Montaigne), ad. L. exij^upe- 
ranlia^ ti. of state f. ex(J)upcrant’‘etn^ pr. pple. of 
ex{^P]Upcrdre : sec Ex.sui'EiiATE.] 'The condition or 
fact of exceeding ; superabnnd.ince, excess. 

x6o3 Hoi-land IHutarch's Mor. 1256 'J'lie excesse of Nete 
.'ind Mesc by arithmetical! pro^rtion, sheweth the exu|ier- 
.mccs in eqiiall partie. xbon Topsei.l Four-/. Beasts 42S 
Until the like exsuperance of uloud come unto the same place 
again. 1644 Dionv Nat. Pufdies x. | 8. Sj 'I'iie «xui>erance 
of the density of A to water is 10 degrees, i68r Sir 
Hrownp. Chr. Mor. (1756) 85 Nor will his attributes admit 
of expressions above their own cxutivrances. 
t b. As a title of honour. Ohs, 
xiog [see Exsckii't]. 

o. toner. That which is in excess ; that which 
towers above other things, (^onst. 0/. 

163^ IIevwood Hierarch, ii. Comm. 86 Simnlicilie is sole 
. .rniiLo and Ex.Superancc of all thing.s that h.ive being. 

tSzsuperailCy. Obs. Inyexup-. [ad. L. 
(x[s\uperanHa : see jirec. and -ancy.] prec. 

1638 Wilkins Few World 1. (1684) 117 llie Exupcrancy 
“’Rkt in the other parts. 1647 M. Hudson Div. 
bight Govt. I. iv. 19 I'hat over-plus and exupcrancic of 
M anna. 


t EzBU-paraat, a. Ohs. In 7-8 exu; 
[ad. L. ex{s)uperanl’Cm, pr. pple. of exsu 
sec next.] Excessive, superabundant. 

I • WmoiiT Passions v. 285 Exuperant ill ¥ 
bAKRoutm Mcth. Physich viii. (1630)455 The great c 
heat. 17x7-31 Rmlky vol. 11, Ej^pgrani. 

t £xBU*perate, v. Ohs. Also 8 exu 
[f. L. ex{s\uperdt- pnl. stem of ex\s)uperdr 
t sttperdre to rise above, f. super above.] 


1 . trans. To overtop, surpass, excel ; to overcome. 
* 5 S® W. EIldbrton] Paugs of Ltnn (Percy Soc.) I. 28 

Good lady, let no vrilfulncitse Exuperate your bewtie, then. 
To slayc the hertes, that veld and crave. 1568 C. Watson 
Polyb. 56 Yet hath she [Fortune] wrought nothing which 
exAuperateth . . these in our dnyes. 16x0 Bakroucii Metk. 
Physich iv. ¥,(1639) 398 It may exuperate and overcome tlie 
rottcnnc.ssc. 1708 Motteux Kabeiais (1737) V. 930 Nectar 
. .exuperates all your Wineik. i7«-z8oo in Bailey. 

2 . tnir. (See quot.) 

i6a3 CocKERAM 11, 'To abound, exuptrats, 
t EzBXipera*tion. Obs. rare “ h In 7-8 ©xu- 
peration. [ad. L. exif.uperdtim-em^ n. of action 
f. €x{s)up€rdre.\ sec prec.] The action of surpass- 
ing or exceeding (due limits) ; exaggeration. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet, Aiij b, 
Myjberbtde^ Exuperatiou. X7az-z8oe in Bailby. 

SzSTirge (cksis&ud,:;). Also 6 extirge. [ad. 
I*. exis'^ttrgPrej f. ex~ + surgPre {surrigtfre) to 
rise.] intr. To rise up, start out. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man i. 25 A certaine roughnes, 
whence springeth and exurgeth a valiaunt long ISluscle. 
1868 Whitman Chants Democratic Poems 109 All doctrines 
. .exAurge from you. 

t Eirau*rgenC6. Ohs. In 7 exurg-. [f. I,. 
ex{s\urgentf.m : see next and -ence.] The action 
of rising or coming into view. 
a 1691 Baxter cited by Worcknter 1846, Exurgence. 

Bzsnrgent (ckS|S2;‘.id,:({fnt), a. In 7 exurgent. 
[ad. L. ex{s)urgent-em, pr. pple. of exf)urj!;iffrei 
.see Kxsukoe.] f a. Arising, emerging, b. Rising 
up aliove the rest. 

a. 1619 Favouu A ntiyuit. Triumphing 536 Determining 
exurgent controuersies in a Synod. 

b. 1846 Dana clooph. (1B48) 404 The centre of the cells 
exAurgent. 

t £x8tl*8Citate« V. Ohs. rare-^^. In 6-8 
exasoitate. [f. L. ex(s'uscitdt* ppl. stem of ex* 
(s)uscitnre, f. ex* + suscitdre to raise, rouse, awaken.] 
trans, T'o rouse up, awaken. 

1574 N KWTON Health Mag. 65 Slcpe after meatc . . is thought 
..to stir up and exuscitate the powers. 1623 Cockeram, 
ExuscitatCt to w.ake «p out of sleep. 1721 i8m in Bailey. 

t Ex 81 L: 8 Cita*tlOIl. Ohs. rare- K Also 8 
exus-. [ad. L. €x{s)uscitdtiim-emy n. of action f. 
ex. $) uscitdre : see prec.] The action of rousing up. 

1692 H. Hali.ywkix F.xcell.Mor. Virtue 54 Virtue is. .an 
cxiAiscitation and raising up of . . Intellectual rrinciplc.s. 
X721- s8oo in Baii.kv. 

II Ezta (c'ksta). [E. in same sense.] Sec 
quot. 1884; spec. {Antiq.) the entrails of a victim 
Irom wliich auguries were taken by soothsayers. 

»66» J, Spenckk Prophecies (1665) aj Diviners by the 
Smoke, the Exta, the Incense on the Altar. xy.M-fi in 
Bailky (foHoi, 1855 .Smedley Occult Sciences xw None of 
the ‘ exta however favourable they might liave been, were, 
of the slightt^t avail. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Exta, the vis- 
cera of the chest, originally. AIs«n occa.Hionally used for the 
abdominal viscera, especially the bowels. 

tBxtablo. --^Acceplahle {\\^\.). (?) 

X545 Lisi.k to Hen. Viti in St. Papers (1830) 1 . 8x5 Suchc 
news, .as shalbe extable unto the same. 

Extacie, -cy, obs. ff. Ecstasy. 
tEsetaint, V. Ohs, rare~'^. [f. OF. extaint, 
pa. pple. of ex-f estaindre (Fr. ctcindre) 1 ., 
cxslingul^e ; see Extjncuish.] trans. 'To ex- 
tinguish. 

c X400 Destr, Troy xli. 4927 Pes, kat we proffer our poiicr 
to exUiint. 

t E'Ztance- Ohs. rare - ^ [ad. L. ex{s\tantiay 
n. of state f. ex^s^iastt-eniy pr. ])ple. of ex{ 5 )tdre ; 
see Extant.] ICmergcnce. 

1682 Sir T. Brownk Chr, Mor. (1756) 127 He . .who hath 
ill liis intellect the ideal existences of things, and entities 
before their extunces. 

tE*xtancy. Oh. [f. as prec.: see -ancy.] 
The fact, quality, or state of standing out or being 
protuberant ; also concr. a protulierance. 

1644 Diciiiv A'a/, Bodies xxv. (1658)284 When water falleth 
out of the skic, it hath all the little comers or cxtancics of its 
body grated off by the air. x66a F.velyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
107 One iDiiy express to the eye . . the relievo or ext.inrie of 
objects. 1667 Boylk Orig. Formes Qual. 36 The little 
Exstancius by their Figure resisted a little the Motion of our 
Finder. 1689 Evelyn Let. 12 Aug. in Mem. (1889) 111 . 
44 X [’he filing, sharpnes, ai|il due cxtancic f printed exmaic], 
varnish, & other markes necessary to he critically skill'd in. 

Extant (e kstamt, cksla:*nt), a. and sb. Forms : 
6 extaunt, (7 extent), 7-8 exstant, 5- extant, 
[ad, L. ex{s)tant*epty pr. pple. of ex{s)tdre to stand 
forth, be prominent, be visible, exist, f. ex* out + 
stare to stand. Cf. Fr. extant.'] 

A. Oit/. 

1 . Standing out or above any surface ; projecting, 

protruding, protuberant, arc/t. , 

*548 Ravnoi.d Uyrih Mankynd no After that the parte 
extunte or the knot of the hauyll Is fallen, etc. s66o Jer. 
Taylor Duct. Dnbit. 11. il rule vu | 30 An image, .contains 
. . ail .sorts of fepresent.ations, flat or extant. 1669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 166 The Plug was extant above 
the orifice of the vessel. 1766 Entick London IV. 205 In 
St. Paul's it is extant out of the wall, xtox Cowper Iliad 
IV. T74 Neck and barb observing frrfm the Extant. 28x4 
Cary Dante xri. tt6. X84X Borrow Zincali (1843) 1 . 1. vil 
126 Its naked body half extant from the coarse bkmket. ' 

2 . Standing forth to view; in early use, with 


phrase Extant to the n^hty to he seen :r prominent, 
ctmspicnous, manifest. Now arch. rare. 

*557 Order of Hospiialls F v The same booke 19 ordered, 
extant to be scene. x$7»-e Lamoardb Peramb. K ent (1826) 
155 I'here are yet extant to the eie, the ruined wallcs of an 
auncient fortification, iday F. E Hist. Edw. //(x68o) ax 
Old Quarrels arc ript up, to make his spleen more extant. 
2677 Hai.b Prim, Orig. Man. 1. iii. 95. 2863 Kinglakk 
Crimea (1877) IV. xii. 278 The truth should be visibly 
extant. 

1 3 . Existing so as to be publicly seen, found, or 
got at ; accessible, get-at-able. Obs. 

*555 Lydgate's Chiron, Troy'Vo Kdr., Whose bokes. .were 
nolt^ long extant, yet at the last lieyng found at Athenes, 
have [etc.]. ^ 2638 Pe NKETiiMAN Artoch, Civ, He.. may 
with the assistance of the Constable seise all the Bread ex- 
tant at the Bakers liuuse. 

4 . In existence ; existing, t Of time : Present. 
arch. + Of a fashion, etc. : In vogue, current. 

1562 T. Norton Cahnn's Inst. i. x8b, Among so manifold 
miserable afflictions of the Jewes. .they [the tables of God’s 
covenant] remained still safe and extant. 2g8i Lamharoe 
Eiren, 11. v. (1588) 191 Other matters uut extant in the booke 
of the Termes. 1590 Swinuurn Testaments s8o Hie aliena- 
tiun in.'ide before the condition were extant or accomplished. 
a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 106 Look how many heresies 
are extant in the church. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. tv. v. x68 
In this extant moment. z6x8 Wither Motto, *Nec Curo' 
(1633) 545 1'he fashions that last extant be. 2630 Prvnnb 
Auii-Armin. xa6 There is not an Arminian, a P^tagian this 
day extant. 2709 Stkklk & Swift Tatter No. 66 P 1 The 
most proper Form of Words th.'it were ever extant in any. . 
Language. i8aa M iss Mitpord in L'Estrange J.ife 1 1 . vii. 
15a If routes and reviews had been extant in Shakespeare’s 
time. 2835 1. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 999 A religious Com- 
munity. .everywhere extant. 2849 Stovri. C'nnn/r Nece^s. 
Introd. ioCrumwell,Vanc, and their comp:tniuns were extant. 

b. Continuing to exist ; that has escaped the 
ravages of time, still existing. 

2582 J. Bki.i. Hatldou’s Ausiv. Osor. 463 b, In the same 
Cliurch is extaunt the Altar whereupon he priwd. x6io A. 
Cooke Pi^e Joan in Harl. Misc. (Maih.) Iv. 57, I say, 
there are few of his works extant ; and in those which are 
extant, he shews no gall against tlie popes. 2634 Sir T. 
lliiiKUiikT Trar>. 191 She Icapcs into . . lire, which leaves 
nothing extant save fiunc and ashes. 2792 Boswell John- 
son an. 1745-6, None of his letters during those years are 
extant^ 2848 LvrroN Harold 1. iv, The Roman ti;mple, 
extant in the lime of Gcoffry of Monmouth. 2864 Buwln 
Logic xii. 384 These fossils do not differ more from the 
extant types. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. 7 The only ex- 
tant British account i.s that of the monk Gildns. 

•j" B. sh. a. An extant copy (cf. ICxtat). b. 
pi. Remains. Ohs. 

* 59 * Jnlius on Rev, xi. i There is an extant of that matter 
wriiteti by the same Boniface, ^1650 Clkvelano Poiir 
Ciwalicr 40 Now Peace be. with thy Dust.. For the next 
motion to a Calm. .Will tliy poor Exiants intnpuice.-i tear. 

Bxtascie, -oso, -asie, -asy, obs. ff. Echtahy. 

t£*Xtat. Ohs. rare-K [subst. use of L. ejr- 
(s'dat it atands forth, jrd peiB. sing. pres. t. of exstdre 
(sec Extant).] ?A recorded cxamiilc. 

2625 Bp. Mountaou App. Caesar 224 I’hcre is no such 
Extat of any Generali Counccll. 

Eztatic, -al, obs. ff. Ecstatic, -al. 

Ezteame, obs. form of Esteem. 

Ezteniporal (ekstemporal), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. exfempordt is arising out of the moment, 
f. ex tempore : see Extkmpokk. Cf. Tempoual.] ' 

1 . Done, said, or conceived on the spur of the 
moment ; not premeditated or studied beforehand ; 
impromptu; off-hand. 

2570 Levins Manip. 14 T'lxtemiiorall extemporalh. 2577 
Holinshkd Chrott. I V. 225 1 Ur maiesties exlcinporall oration. 
2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. m. vi, Aduiziiig you to..r.x- 
teinporall execution. 2649 MiltoE Eikou. xxiv, 492 He . . 
makes a difficulty how the people can joync thir hearts to 
ex temporal pniyent. 27S3 Adventurer No. 81 An extern, 
poral poem in praise of the city. 1B36 J. Kkhi.e Sermons 
viii. Postscript (28481, The light extetuporal way in wli'ich 
many reject it. 2857 Dk Quince v R. Bentley VII. 
114 Bentley .sat down and wrote cxtemporal emendations on 
three hundred and twenty-three pas,sages in the Fragments. 

+ b. Of a person ; Speaking, able 4pr given to 
speak, extempore. Obs. 

2588 F RAUNCK Lawiers Log. i. v. 31 b, An affect of an 
extemporall Rhetor. 2388 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. i8q Assist 
me some extemporall god of Rime, Edw. Hi, iv. iv. 
60 He cannot pray without the book ; I think him no divine 
cxtemporal. idea Donne Serm. 1 5 Sept. 67 Those Preachers 
..are not ignorant, viilcomed, extemporall men. 2638 IL 
JoNsoN Discov, Wks. (Rtldg. ) 742/1 Many foolish things fall 
from wise men, if they speak in haste, or be extemporal. 

t c. Of faculty or habit ; Pertaining to, or con- 
cerned with, extempore speech or action. Ohs. 

*573 Harvey Letter-hh. (Camden) 7 M. Irwins extern- 
poral faculti is better then M. Becons is. <12605 Stow in 
DTsraeli Cur. /.;V. (1866) 228 He had a wondrous, plentiful, 
pleasant, cxtemporal wit. Wotton Archit. in Keliq. 
Wotton. (1665) n; The Judging must flow from an exteni- 
poral Habit. 1^ Bp. Dvmimil Presentment of Schismatic 
24 Their extemporall faculty w*** they bragge of. 

1 2 . Made for the occasion. Obs. 

2622*15 Hall Co^empl. O. T. xx. ii, Having now 
erected an extemporall\hrone. 

Hence f XsUUiporaUy adv.^ in an extcmporal 
manner; impromptu, f lst©'Biporal&eM, the 
quality of being extemporal ; the faculty of speak- 
ing extempore. 

*577 G* Harvey Leiter-hk, (Camden) 55 A fewe delirate 
poeticall devises of Mr, G. H^cxicropoTally written by him. 
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^iiAKiu Ven,S Aii. 836 She.. sings extemjponilly a 
wofulldtttie. W. 1). tr. CcMeniut* Gtiie Lat^ Uni, 8 694 
Hee. .[is called} Eloquent, .especially if hee bee ready even 
to extemporalness. 1674 A. G. Quest cone. Oaih of AlUg. 
31 Any other remedy than what true Reason . . will extem- 
por^ dicute in such an occasion. 

t fizte'mporalite [f. L. txtem* 

porAl’itas : see Enempororiness ; the faculty 
of extemporaneous speaking. 
s6e6-8i in Blount Gloseogr. 1775 in Ash. 

t jBztempora aeaa, a. Obs, [f. as next + 

-AN.] ^ next. 

x6as Burton Anat. Met Dcmocr. 9 Those other faults of 
Barbarisme, Doricice dialecto, extemporanean stile. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon, II. 184 He was accounted ..a ready or 
extemnoranean speaker. 

Ezvemporaiieoiui (ekstermpor^-nibs), a. [f. 
late L. extempordne'tis (in some texts of Quintilian 
for extemporalis ; f. ex tempore : see ExTEMroRK) 
+ - 0 U 8 , Cf. K. extemporani^ 

1. Not premeditated or studied, off-hand, extem- 
pore ; esp, of discourse, prayer, etc. Rarely of a 
person : Speaking extemt)ore ; also, inclined to 
promptness of action. 

*636 8f in Blount Glossogr. 1673 Boyi.e Rxcfll, Tkeol, 
WIcs. IV. 54 If it h.TpfM!n fas it often will in cxtGmpo< 
raneous discourse) that a philosopher be not rightly unclcr- 
stood. I7aa Wollaston JVat v. 194 This cannot be 

done in extempor.'ineous effusions; and therefore there must 
be forms premeditated. x8ia RetigioHism do Extempora- 
neous pulpiteers, your text Prepare. sSag Ln. CorKnnsN 
Mem. 418 He seldom utters an extemporaneous word. His 
habit is to have every thing written, to the very letter. 
X847 L. Hunt Men^ JVoment ^ B, II. x. 230 Ladies of un 
cxteinpor<Tneous turn of mind.^ 1845 Macaulay Jfut. Eng. 
1. 159 There might be a revised liturgy which should nut 
exclude extemporaneous prayer. 1863 Rooinson in Moan. 
Mag. Mar. 416 ExtcmporaneotiH preaching is. .best adapted 
to interest and amuse the hearers. 

2. Made for thu occasion, hastily erected or pre- 
pared. Of a medicine ; Needing to be prepared 
at the time of prescription ; opposed to officinal. 
So extemporaneous practice. 

17x5 Buaull'Y Eatu. Diet. a. v. IVatrr Germander , [It is] 
somewhat strange, that it is not ofiner met with in extern- 

{ joraneous Practise. *787 Ibid. s. v. Cup Moss^ Mosses . . 
lave never obtain'd officinal or extemporaneous prescription. 
1754 WAUBURTO.V Ld. Bolingbroke's Ehilos. it. (1756) w His 
famous book ..t..kcn as un exteinixiraneous cordial, .. to 
snmxirt himself under his frequent paroxysms. 1830 .Soutuky 
ill (). Rco. XLII. 99 This extemporaneous architecture was 
soon completed, xoya Ykats Growth Comnt. 61 lie directed 
his servants to furnish an extemporaneous supper. 

licnee Sztempora'nooTialy oc/zf.j in an extem- 
poraneous manner. BzteinponviioaiiMitM, the 
quality of btdng extemporaneous. 

1764 llAKMEAtMrcn’'. IV. V. sta Thu exteinporaneousness 
of them (Eastern songs]. 179s Rdin. New Vis^, sas Any 
proper tincture . . may be cxtcmuoraneously joined. *794 

G. Aoam.s ArtA 4" Dhilos. IV. li. 41s Tlie barometer 
thii.s extemporaneously ina<lc, will be nearly .*ts perfect .. as 
before. 1836 H. CoLEKiucc Nori/t, IVorthies (1852) 1. (>6 
Questions wliich it were worse than folly to trc.’tt extem- 
poraneously. 189s spectator 28 Fcb.^ 308/1 Insufficient 
preparation, and all the other evils which are briefly com- 
prenended in the descripliun of exteinixirancoiisriess. 

t Ezte'mporany, a. Obs. rare-K [ad. late 
\ u exUmpordne-us \ sec prec.] ==» prec. 

1673 l^^'f Journ. Lmo C. ^97 Sometimes extemporany, 
soiiiciimcs prenieditated. 

Eztexnporary (ekste*mp6rari\ a. and sb. [f. 
Kxtempouk a. t- -ary.] A. adj. 

1. Unpremeditated; esp. of prayer, discourse, 
composition, etc. ; ^ Extemi’oue a. 2 . Occas. of a 
speaker ; f formerly also of the ability to speak. 

1610 Br. Hall Apol. Brawnists f 43 The scraice said in 
otir p.'irish-churches is as good a seruice to God as the ex- 
tempor.Try dcuotions in your parlours. 1648-9 Eikon. Bas. 
78 Those men who gloried in their extemporary vein and 
fluency. 1684 WiNsi'ANLEY in Shaks. C. Franc 400 Queen 
Klizaheth coming into a Grainmar-.School made this extem- 
porary Verse. 1849 Li}. Cockiiukn Jml, II, 244, I have 
never known a truly extemporary preacher 1875 Emkhson 
Lett, jr Roc. Aims vi. 157 Cardinal de Ketz.. described 
himself in an extemporary Latin sentence. 1880 Vern. Lkk 
.*itud. Italy II. ii. 37 Italy appears at all limes to have pro- 
duced extemporary poets. 

quasi-o^v. 1639 N. CTarpknter] Achitophcl 38 David's 
prayer, .proceeded from him extemporary. 

•fb. nome-use. 

164s .Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. 8 33. 78, 1 believe they 
[the Angels] have an extemporary knowledge. 

1 2. Arising at. the moment, occasional, casual ; 
sudden, unexpected. Obs. 

t63g Fuller Holy }Var 1. xxiv. (1840) 46 Being no slip of 
an extemporary passion, but a .studied and premeditated act. 
a s66o Hammond Serm. on Matt. xi. 30 Wks. IV. 480 The 
most extemporary view of the commands of the decalogue. 
1678 Shadwell Afiser iv, Extemporary love is most com- 
monly as hypocritical as extemporary prayer. 1738 John- 
son Idler No. 94 p 4 A calm delight, such as. .is yet easily 
quitted for some extemporary joy. 

8. Made for, or suggested by the occasion; 
hastily built, framed, prepared, # r provided ; make- 
shift ; » Exterpobe a . 5. 1 

1631 T. May tr. Barclays Mirr. o/Mtadet 1. 199 lliey. . 
constitute one common and fxtemporary home. 1653^ 
Stanley f/ist. Philos. (1701) 349/3 As soon as he landeii, 
they. “ 

Acetc , 

Bxtemporaiy 


Wks. 11 . 1x7 Tlie system of extemporary government.. fell 
into fragments, x^x D'Israeli Arnett. Lit. iiB6j} 581 Such 
elaborate dramatic personages were not extemporary crea- 
tions thrown olf in the heat of the pen. a 1864 Hawthorne 
Atwr. Note-bks. (1879) 11 . X46 A sty even more extemporary 
I than the shanties. 

t B. sb. An extemporary speech or action ; an 
impromptu. Ohs. 

ax66x Fuller H^oriMes iit. p His extemponuries were 
oftuu better than his pra:uieditation.H. X683 Gracians Cour. 
tiers Orac. 53 Exteroporaries are the gentile feats of a good 
discerning. 

Hence f one who speaks ex- 

tempore; one who maintains the propriety of 
speaking extempore. Zzte'mporarUj adv.^ in 
an extemporary manner; without premeditation. 
Bzte'inporaviiiera, extemporary quality. 

x68o G. Hickes Spirit Popery 45 Either the Church of 
England, or the People called Quakers are in the right, and 
Extcmporariaiis, not Inspired, certainly in the Wrong. 1667 

H. Moke Dio. Dial. 11. vi. (1713) ioB, 1 have answered a.s 
well as I could thus cxtemponurly. a 1734 Fielding De^ 
Mflsth. jst Otynthiac Wks. IX. a ^8 Exlemporarily, 
and without prem^iration. xft^ Mill Dies, 4* Ditc. (1875) 

I . 4CX1 Kxtemporarily adapting meuiis to endsi. 167X True 
Nouconf. 245 You endeavour tnereby, to impugne extcnipu- 
rariness, multiplicity, and variety of word.«i, in Prayer. 

t £zte*mporate, Obs. [f. Extempobe 
adv. + -Al'K ^.] a. IJone or produced extempore ; 
b. «aEXTKMPOllAn. 

1390 (iREENK Nes*er too late (ifyxS) T04 In an exteinporate 
humor he made this sonnet. X65X 1 Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 
4 To my first Pavitr 1 could never have answer is.Hve to the 
extenifK)rate writing before at our meeting*. i66x Papers 
on Alter. Prayer-bk. 37 ]*rayer.s, both prcp. 3 red anti ex- 
tomjjoratehave been ordinarilv used. 1683 Baxter Parapkr. 
N. P. Kphes. V. 19 It vruuld be mad Work for a Congrega- 
tion to sing cxteiiipurute Songs. 

ISztenipore (eks|tc*mpdfx), adv. a. and sb. 
[a. L. phrase ex tempore lit. ‘ out of the time ’.] 

A. adv. 

1. At the moment, without pn.‘meditntion or pre- 
paration; at iirst sight ; off-hand. Now usiuilly with 
reference to speech, composition, or musical per* 
formance. 7o speak extempore in jjresent use 
often merely means to speak without notes, or 
without reading from manu-scrijit. 7b pray ex- 
tempore is opposed to using a set form of prayer. 

a 1SS3 UiiALL Royster D. (Arb.jja Vea and extempore will 
he diTies coinpose*. *588 IUiiington Exp, Lonfs Pr. 175 
Afterward . . he . . began to preach extempore, Plai* 
yewell-ho, 111. 29 A ^JH;cdic . . driiike which trauailerti may 
make for themselves i«x tempore) when they arc clistressed 
for w.int of good Beer, x^ P. Rupert Jhclaraiion a 
Noblemen, .could then light .so v.iliantly cx teinnorc. a z688 
Bunyan IPks. II. 677 It IS at this d.iy woiideriul common, 
for men to pray F.x.tcmpore. .To pray by a Book . . is now 
out of fashion. 1697 Collier Ess. Aior. .SubJ. 1. (1709) 140, 

I don’t like a Man that can hate at first Sight, and kill Ex- 
tempore. 1738 > Vi//. Trans, ri June, (The tackle and pul- 
Hch). .being easily, .applied ex tempore as occasion requiri h. 
1756 Lady M. W. Montaouis Lett, xcviii. IV. 81, I wrote, 
extempore, on the b.T<:k of the song, some .stanzas, liiat wcmu 
w-rfcctly well to the tune. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 72 
He [iroposcs to sfieak these lectures extempore, a 1845 
Hood Open Question ix, He played extempore as well As 
certain wild Itinerants oil Sunday. 1847 Grotf, Greece 
(1862) 111. xxxvt. 289 ITie right expedient seemed to fl.’ish 
upon his niiiid extempore. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xi, (1878) 209, 1 alw.ays preach extemjxjrc. 

+ 2. On the instant ; at once ; iramedi.ately. Obs. 

Nashe Pour Lett, Confut. 65 You .shall sec me cast 
a figure for him extenqiorc. 1604 Meeting Gallants at Or^ 
dinarie 23 'I'hc body must be removed . . extempore : it 
would aflect all the Ayre round almul else. 1663 J, Sfenckr 
Pf\dif>ies Pref., I’d yccid extemixire my breath. 

+ 3. To live extempore', to live ‘from hand to 
mouth'. Obs. 

X679 J, (jOodman Penit, Pardoned 11. 1.(1713) 146 When a 
mail lives not ex tempore, but premeditates. 1788 'F. Sheri- 
dan Pvrsius iii. (1739) 47 To Jive extempore without any 
Regard to the future. 1794 Sullivan Virtu Nat. IV. 58 
There are too in.Tny in the w'orld . . who seem to live extem- 
ixire. .being iiimierbed only in in’esenl matters. 

B. adj. 

1. Arising out of the moment; casual, occa- 
sional; sudden, unprepared fur. Now only of 
personal actions (cf. 2 ). 

1639 Fuller Nofy lEar v. xiv. (1840) al 3 ^ It w.'U{..an 
extempore water, flowing from iHc snow which melted on 
hills. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned tx. 11.(1713) 174 
It was but a flash, an extempore motion, avjxh South 
Wks. ly. 50 To make the salvation of an iiiimortal soul, 
such a slight, extempore business. X733 Young Centaur v. 
Wk*. 1757 IV. 340 Shall we . . leap plumb into the jaws of 
cxtenqKire death? 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (iSGi * 1 50 He 
was somewhat .subject to extemiiore bursts of passion. 184P 
Hood Up the Rhine 228 Markham’s extempore champion- 
.sl^ of the twelve tribes. 

2. Of a discourse, etc. : Composed, spoken, per- 
formed, or acted at the moment, without premedi- 
tation or preparation. Now usually understood to 
mean : Without the assistance of notes, or without 
reading. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Leges Convivales Wks. ^Rtldg.) 727 
Let no poetaster command Another extempore Verses to 
make. 1663 Wither /.. urtfj Prayer Preamb., There is in 
many, an excellent gift of extempore vocal Prayer, a vfop 
Lockr Parapkr, x Cor. xiv. note Wks. 1714 Ilf. 199 'rheir 
singing, .was of extempore hymns by the impulse of the 
Spirit. 1756 CiUoRR Apol. (ed. 4) 11 . 123 Extempore farces 


or dialogues continued till they were displaced by the exhi- 
bition of the mysteries. 1795 Mason Ch, Mus. i. 54 Volun- 
taries. .continue to be alw.Ty.s exioini>oro procluctious. 18D7 
J. H. Newman Par. Sertu, (1839. 1. xx. 301 To be present 
at extempore prayer, is to hear prayers. 184X D’lsRAEU 
Amen. Lit. I1867) 393 The boy . . acied an extempore part 
of his own invention. 1844 Stanley Arnold I. iii. 141 liis 
[Dr. Arnold's] power of cxtcmixire translation into English, 
b. Of speaker!, performers. 

X7px-’X8e3 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 226/2 This accom. 
plisned exteniTOre actor. x886 Beeion s Complete Orator 11. 
123 Tillotsoii failed altogether as an extempore preacher. 

3, Contrived for the occasion, makeshift. 

X694 F. Bragob Disc, on Parables 1. 7 To . . have an ex- 
teroiiore superficial religion. 1806-7 J* Bere seord Afiseries 
Hum. Life (x8a6) x. xxi, Dinner dres.sed by the housemaid 
with extempore spits, saucepans etc. 1833 Bentiiam Not 
Paul 347 A sort of mixed and extcinpure judicatory. 18316 
Miss Mulock J. Halifax (ed. 27) 276 John lay on an ex- 
tempore sofa. * 

fO. sb. ICxtcmporc composition, speech, or 
performance ; an impromptu, improvisation. Obs. 

1308 R. JoNsoN Ev. Alan' in Hum. v. A poet I 1 will 
challenge him my selfe presently, at ex tempore, x6io 
Histrh-m. 1. 127 Post. We c.Tn all sing and s.'iy, And so 
(with practise) soonc may learn to play. Inc. 'Jriie, could 
our action answer your extempore. 2660 I'ki'ys Diary 6 
July, W. H. and 1 did sing extemuorcK, 1737 Common Sense 
(1738) L 31a Anagrams, .and ex 'Tempures are all their own. 
2^ WoiAOTT (P. Pindar) Tales tf Hoy \l Vs. 181a IV. 410 
1 he extemj^re, the extempore un the Flys, or yt'U shan’t 
have your Paswge for nothing. 2813 Scott Tricrm. 11. 
Inter]. At end, ii, SiicJi may hither .secret stray, 'I'o lalxmr 
an extempore. X815W. H. Xuv.x.hUM Scribbleotnania 49 A 
specimen of Mr. Pratt's exteinpure. 
tSxte'Uporef V. Obs. rare-\ [f. prcc.] 
irans. r:jExTEMi'(>B)ZE. 

1791 Smollet Humph, Cl. 111. 3 Oct., A loud laugh . . he 
could at all times extempore. 

tExtemporean, a. Obs. rare-^. [?f. Kx- 
TEMPOKE + -AN ; ljut ficrh. mispr. fox extemporanean ^ 
which Burton uses elsewhere.] Extemporaneous. 

2612 Burton Anat. Afel. Dcmocr. (1651) 12 It was first 
written.. in an extemporcan stile. 

Extemporiflt (ckstemp^rist). rare-^K [i. 
Extempuh-k aiiv. + -ist.] One who is given to 
extemporize. 

i8ia Religionism 60 Exteniporists. 

Extemporisation (ckste mporotz^Fi-Jon). [f. 
next + -ATioN.l The action of speaking, or of 
composing anti t:xecuting music, extempore; im- 
provisation ; an extempore performance. 

i860 WoKc;i:.sin.R cites A then, rum. 2863 Pall A fall G. 19 
June 4 For thrcc-t^uarlers of an hour last Sunday, 1 wn.s 
obliged to li.stcu to Mr, Y.'s extemporiration. 1879 O. W. 
Holmes Afotley xxi. 164 A conversaiton must necessarily 
imply a certain amount of cxicniporizution un the part of 
both. 

Extemporise (ekste miiur^iz), V. [f. PjXTXN- 

POK-E otiv. 4- -r/.j4.] 

1. intr. To speak extempore. Also, to compose 
idld pci form music olT-haiul; to improvise. 

a 2727 [see Extemporizing Tbt.sb.]. 2775 in Ash. 2883 
A. F11KLP.S Eng. Style vh. log iViMchcr.s are prone either to 
extcniporizc always or to write always. 2887 Pall Mall G. 
30 Dec. 13/2, I resolved (*ii a certain Sunday night to ex- 
tcniporize. 

2. Irons. To compose on the spur of the moment ; 
to compose and utter off-hand. 

2827 Byron xxxiii, He.. could hiii^lf extemyiorise 
some stanz.TS. 2841 Miali. Nomonf. 1. 12 The plain, sininlc 
Scottish writer, who . .ox -temporised the rontenls of thi.s 
book. 1880 Vkkn. Lee Stud. Italy v. 238 Their Buccessors 
were obliged to leave half of the dialogue to be extemporised. 

3. To produce or get up on the spur of tlie 
moment ; to invent for the occasion. 

2B58 Times a Nov., Gunners .. cannot be extemporized. 
2864 Ibid. v.d Dec., 'Jlie Fedcral.'i.. exicniporized a Budget 
exactly as they cxtempori/cd an army. 2874 CAwrKN rr.K 
Atmt. Phys. 1. ii. 6 43 T’he Aniwba . . when it bus met with 
a nutritive particle, extemporises a Ktomach for its recep- 
tion. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage T97 ’I'lje wnocs which 
he had cxtcmiiorised. 2880 L. Stephen PopeyW. 159 It was 
hU [Bnlinghroke’s] special glory to extemporize stateHitian- 
ship without Nacrificing pleasure. 

lienee Bzte*mpoxiMd ppl. a., in senses of the 
verb. Sxto'iiipoxlMr, one who speaks or com- 
poses extempore. Sste*mpoxi8lng vbl, .vA, also 
altrib. and ppl. a. 

2836 Froudk Hist. Eng. I. 61 It was an extemporized 
allegory. 1868 Freeman Norm. Com/. (1876) II. viii. 211 
'I'hc extemporized jurisprudence of a later age. ^ 281a A’r- 
ligimism 62 ’rh'extemnorizrr’s art who knows, Than pray 
had rather hear him blow his nose. 1858 Afeanderinp of 
Aiem. 1. 47 Matter to sustain 'Fhc staggering extcinponzeFii 
pain. 26)^ South Serm. ixtup 11. 159 I hc ExtciiqHirixiog 
faculty is never more out of iis Element, than in the Pulpit. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 56 The cui-sory eyes of a tem- 
ponzing and exlemporizinj; lirenser. 1880 Gkovk Dkt. 
Mms. I. 499/a Extemporizing machine, an invention for 
printing the notes of an extemporaneous performance, by 
means of mechmiisnii connected with the keyboard of a 
pianoforte or organ. 

t Ezte*llipory» tidv. and a. Obs. [Anglicized 
form of ExTKMroiiE.] - E.\tkmpoue. 

1683 CocKitRAM 11, Gut of Hand, Extempory. 1633 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vni. i. 9 30 Some being for extempory prayers, 
but none to my knowledge for extempory pollicy. i6uf8 
U.ssHKw Ann. 351 Whereunto they exteniiiory made him 
very prudent and well advised answers. 2679 Hist, fetter 
27 His Knife (which for a piece of extempory Service he 
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always wore about him). 1775 M. Guthbib in G, Caiman*! 
Pofik, Lett, ii^zo) ixZ Celebrating our activity.. with ex* 
temporySong. 

Hcticc tSxUlaporlMUi. 

lyay in Bailby vol. XL 1773 in Asii. 

Bztmd (ekste-nd), v. Also 5 ostend. [ME. 
exlendtHt ad. L. extmdire^ f. tx- out + tendSrc to 
stretch. The form tsUnd is through Fr. cstendn^ 

I. To stretch out. 

L trans^ To stretch forcibly, strain, 
tft. To stretch or pull out (anything) to its full 
size ; to strain (nerves) ; to hold or maintain in a 
stretched condition. Also, to tnain (a vine) ; after 
L. txUndere vitem, Obs. 

c 14B0 PaUad, an Jfusb, t, 140 In landesdrie and hoote noo 
vyne exteude. 15x6 Piigrt'. Per/. (W. de W. 15 41) 255 b, He 
wav extended & .strayned on y* crutise. 1541 Babnes Wks, 
Her wrinckics bee extended and stretched out. 
IMX Loveli. //«/. Artim, ^ Min. 6 It lAssc’s milk] extend* 
itig the skinn. insdcing it tender and removing wrinkles, 
lyag Poi‘X Odyssey v. 438 To reach Phaeacia all thy tterves 
extend. 1794 Pig^it^ ^ Seamanship I. 83 (Quadrilateral 
saiU are exteiidea by yards, 
b. Manege. (See quot.). 

17x7 Haii.ey voL II, 7 >r.j. 7 fw</(a Horse) signifies to make 
him go large. 175310 Chambkrs ^( 7 . Supp. xB86Sat. Rn>. 

6 Mar. 327/1 Considering . . what his [the horse's] stride is 
when really extended. 

1 0 . To Strain the capacity of, distend (a vessel, 
etc.). Also Jig. Obs, 

1481 Caxton Mirr. i. iv. B ilj b, Of alle goodes they ex- 
tende them & discorde fro god. 1533 Klyoi' Cast. Hellhe 
If. XXXV. 53 Men and womc.n . . muste rcade oftentimes 
lowde. .extendyng out the wyndepype. (xx64a Jos. Shuyx 
yudgem. 4 r Mercy (1645) 99 No man should extend himself 
beyond the latitude of his own calling. 1704 Swit<t Mach. 
Oparat. Spirit Misc. (i7ii)299l’he .Saint felt his Vessel full 
extended in every Part, c xjao Prior Turtle 4 * Sparrow 19 
Fair swans, extend your dying throats. 

d. inlr, for rejl. To expand] to become dis- 
tended. 

*753 N. Torhiano Midwifry 18 Some Authors alledge, 
that the Womb grows thinner, others that it grows thicker 
in uterine Gestation, us it extends. 

2 . In weaker sense : To straighten out, place at 
fnll length ; to I-ay out (the body, limbs, etc.) in a 
horizontal position, f Also i«/r. for rejl. 

Chauckr Man of Law’s T. 363 Flemer of feendes, 
out of him and here On which thy lyincsfcithfully extenden, 
Me kepe. xtfa4 Donnr Oavatlans iH If those pieces were 
extended and stretched out in Man. a xyap Cqngrrvr 
Lament. Hecuba in Chalmers X, 276 Hector's Corps ex* 
tended on a Bier. 187a Huxluy Phys, vii. 174 A limb is 
flexed, when it is bent ; extended, when it is straightened 
out. 1868 Hatch llihhcrt Led. (1890) in, 74 When it was 
said * The ^vernment shall be upon his shoulder,' it was 
meant that Christ should be extended on the cross. 

b. To write out at full length ; transcribe 
(shorthand notes) in longhand; to expand (graphi- 
cal contractions). Also, to write out (a legal in* 
.strumciit) in pro]3cr form (now chiefly Sc.). 

<f i6w WorroN Keltguix (1672) 89 The contnacting and 
extending the lines and sense of others, .would appear a 
thankless oflicc. a 1693 Uk^uhakt Rabelais in. xxiii, We 
will take Instrument fonnnllyand authentically extended. 
x8a6J. W11.SOS Nad. Atnbr.'^Vs, 1855 I. 334 ‘Takin down 
the conversation iii hecroglypbics, and at tiume, extendin 
your notes.' 1874111 RipmCh. Ads Pref. 8 The Surtce.s 
Society has .*i 1 w;iys udhered to the plan of 'extending' con* 
tractions. i88a Ogilvte, Ta extend a deed, to make a 
fair copy of a deed on paper, parchment, or the like, for 
signature ; to engross a deed. [Scotch.] 

0. Comm. To extemi an invoice^ etc. : to calcu- 
late and * carry out ’ the amount of each line con- 
tained in it. ((T. branch III.) 

3 . To stretch, draw {e.g. a cord, a line of troops) 
in a specified direction, or so as to reach to a cer- 
tain point. In Practical Geometry, etc. : To open 
out (a pair of compasses) ; also ami. 

s8a4 Gunter Dcscr. Crosse-staffe 1, vi. ao Extend the com- 
passes from the diutsor to 1, the same extent shall reach 
from the diiiidend to the quotient. 1^ Drydrn Kneid 1. 
587 Some extend the Wall, .some build the Citadel. 1703 
Moxun Meek. Exerc. 343 Then removing the string the 
space of IS degrees in the Quadrant, and extending it to the 
Equator on the Cieling. 1709 Stbule Tatter No. 55 r 5 
Ills Troops arc extended from Kxille.H to Mount Genevre. 
1734 De Fob Mem. Cavalier 170 Colonel Sandys.. | 
extends himself to the left.. and began to form his men. 
*794 J* lb Moore Prod. Nasng. 64 Extend from radius or 
90” to the course 5 points on the line of sines. 

b. rejl. and intr. for rejl. To stretch or continue 
for a specified distance ; to reach, }>e continuous, to 
or towards a certain point of space or time. 

z^i Caxton Godfrey 73 Thens departeth an arme like 
a fresshe water, And estendeth it toward the eest. 1514 
Bakciay Cyt. 4“ Vpiondsyskm. (Percy Soc.) 9 An hepe of 
'inowc So hye extendynge our steple is more lowc. 2553 
Burndb Q. Curfius vn. (i.S7o) 193 So much ground us 
his campe did conteyne, extendyng m coinpasse lx. furlonges. 
1607 Shaks. Timm 11. ii. ifio To imeedemon did my fa»nd 
extend. x66b Oraunt Observ. Pills Mortal, f 1(165) 116 No 
greater than that unto which tha voice of a Preacher of a 
middling Lungs can easily extend. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 
at»s Arches widen, and long ilcs extend. 1769 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt. Brit. I. 183 The Shore attends itself a great Way 
into the .Sea. ^ 1796 7 Instr. 4- Keg. Cavalry (1813) 169 The 
point ana division on which the whole are to form will be 
namra ; the wliole will extend from it. 18^ M. Pattisom 
hss. (1889) 1. 16 Ncustiia. extended from the Meuse almost 
to the present southern limits of France, i^a E. Si'AUto* 


IMG in Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Misting 90 The Blue 
Lead . . extends through the county jparolTe] to the main 
range. <886 Manck. Exam. 9 Feb. s 4 i The strike has ex- 
tended over 39 weeks. 

Jig. s 55 s HutoBT, Extende to, or be as much worth as 
his word, supfsto. 

t (j. To be directed to an object ; to tend. Also, 
to belong, pertain. Obs. 

a 1539 Ld. Bbbners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) C r, He 
traua^ed . . too. .serche what extended to the arte of Nygro- 
manycye. tsfe Barbt Akt. £ 492 To Extend to : to touch 
a thing, periitteo. x^x Marbkck Ph. of Notes 49 Anger 
is no suine, so that . . toe ende whether it extendeth be ver- 
tuoiM. x8a{5 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vi. 8 i No light of 
nature extendeth to declare the will and true worship of 
God. 

4 . tram. To lengthen, nrolong ; to continue to 
a greater distance ; to push forward in space. 

1569 Abp. Pakkku Corr. (Parker Soc.) 351, I take some 
heed nut to extend my sleeve beyond my arm. syt^ A. 
Dickson Treat. Agrie. (cd. 2) 18 Get the earth be extracted, 
and plants cannot extend themselves. 1854 -det 17-8 Fict. 
c. clxxxvi. (title), An Act to enable the Portsmouth Railway 
Company. .to extend their. .Line from Godalming to Shaf* 
ford. 

b. To prolong in duration. 

1580 Barkt Alv. E 492 Is extended to this time. x6o< 
SifAKs. Macb. III. iv. 57 Jf much you note him You shall 
offend him, and extend his Passion ; B'ced, and regard him 
not. a 1631 Donnk Serm. vii. (1640) 6a If 1 extend this 
Sermon, if you extend your Devotion, or your Patience, 
beyond the ordinary time. lyas Pope Odyss. iv. 18 To 
Helen’s bed the Cods alone assign Hermione t* extend the 
regal line. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (18x3) 349 1 'he 
season may be extended. x88a Cussans Handbk. Heraldry 
introd. 14 It is the labour, .of vanity to extend the term 
this ideal longevit)’. 

0 . To carry to a further point of completeness. 
1717 .Swift Gulliver iii. iii. 1^6 This advantage hath 
enabled them to extend their discoveries much farther. 
x8j3a Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds ix. xi8 Machinery 
might be extended to the utmost perfection. 

6 . To spread out in area ; to make to cover a cer- 
tain space ; + to open out (something furled up). 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 148 You may . . extend a j'ent 
over it, to keep out Rain, 1730 A. Gohiion tr. Maffeis 
.Amphiih. 349 An Awning was extended over the Amphi- 
theatre. 17^ Franklin Lett. (1833) 107 Men., carry 
umbrellas in their hands, which they extend in case of 
rain. 

b. Metaph. Used in passive with generalized 
sense : To possess * extension * or spatial magni- 
tude. 

x666 [see Extended ppl. a. 4I. 1690 Ixickr Hum. Und, 
II. i. (169^1 48 'TU. .as inlelltgibie to say. that a lx>dy is ex- 
tended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being 
conscious of it. 1717 I'rior A Itna 1. 96 The mind, say they, 
while you .sustain To hold her station in the brain ; You 
grant, at least she is extended. 1759 Jomn.hon Rasselas 
xlvil, * I know not ‘ how to conceive anything without ex- 
tension ; what is extended must have parts'. X7|^ Hutton 
Math. Did. 1 . 460/2 It is usual to consider it [a body] as 
extended only in length, breadth, and thickness. 186a [see 
Extknuku ppl. a. 4]. 

c. intr. To cover an area; to stretch out in 
various dircction.s. Of immaterial things : To have 
a certain range or scoj^e. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, m, xxi. i8r This [he.avenl is that 
gyueth to v.s his colour blew, the whiche estendeth aboue 
thaycr, 1559 in Strype Ann, Ref. L App. x. 28 The parlia- 
ment, which 1 knowledge to be of great strengthe in matters 
whcrcunto it extendethe. Daniel Civ. Wares vi. 07 
All the purple plains that wide extend. 1605 Bacon Aav. 
Learn, i. viii. ( 3 The commandment extendeth more over 
the wills of men, and nut only over their deeds und scrvicc.s. 
1697 Duydkn Virg. Georg, in. 514 Soineancient Oak, whose 
Arms extend In ample Breadth. STsa Dk Fob PlagueKiZZ^ 
Rtldg.) 113 These Robberies extended chiefly to Wearinu- 
Cloths. 1709 Bltler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 162 Moral obli- 
gations can extend no further than to natural possibilities. 
1841 Lane Ardh. Nls. 1 . 88 Thou art he whose goodness 
extendeth to .all men. x8^ J. H. Newman Hist. 1 . 1. ii. 
70 Its commerce extended from China to Europe. 

6 . trans. To widen, enlarge (boundaries) ; to 
enlarge the area of. Also intr. for rejl. 

1580 Barkt A Iv. £ 492 To extend the bounds. 1697 Dry* 
DRM Virg. Georg, iv. 177 My Song to flow'ry Gardens might 
extend. 2869 Farrar B'am, .Speech iL 40 First westward 
and northward .. the Aryans extended. ,1876 £. Jenkins 
Blot OH Queens Head 3 The way in which Uiis inn had 
gone on extending. 

b. To widen the range, scope, area of applica- 
tion of (a law, operation, dominion, state of things, 
etc.) ; to enlarge the scope or meaning of (a won!). 

15^ R, .Scot Disem. Witcher, x. i. 177 Onen, .is extended 
to the interpretation of dreames. 1594 Hooker F.cel. Pol. 1, 
viii. <1611) az Yet do we not so far extemi the law of reason. 
i6e6 Shaks. >4 n/. 4 Cl. v. ii. 62 You do extend These thoughts 
of horror further than you shall Finde cause in Caesar. z6s5- 
(ki Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) 40/1 Crrusus wondered to see 
their Plenty extended to the very Beasts. 1709 Steklr & 
Addison Tatler No. 103 F 13 To strengthen and extend his 
Sight by a Glass. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) IV. xv. *302 Wo 
are taught to extend our pr^pyers beyond our own private ne- 
cessities. 1853 O. Gordon in KepoeU *tc. on Recomm. Oxf 
Unh. Comm. 196, I have nothing to say about the fourth 
mode suggested of extending the University. s8m H. 
Spencer Genesis of Science £55.(1858) 169 The inve.'ition of 
the WometcT enabled men to extend the principles of me- 
chanics to the atmosphere. 

rrjl. 1798 Fbrriah lUustr. Steme\. tt The fashion ex- 
tended itself among the courtiers. 1855 Brewster Newton 
11 . xix. 207 The reputation of Newton had been gradually 
extending itself on the continent. 


to* To give oneself space; tr dilate, en- 
large on a lubject. Obs. 

a Naumton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 41 , 1 forbear to extend 
inyselFin any further relation upon this subject. iSgS Earl 
Oxexve Parthen. (1676) asa He extended himself eloquently 
and laqMly upon tnit subject 
1 7. To magnify in representation ; to exagge- 
rate. Obs. 

zEM Hawks Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 143, 1 can 
nothing extende the goodlines Of her temple. i6x s Shaks. 
Cymb, I. i. 95, Second Gent. You sp^e him farre. First 
Gent. 1 do extend him (Sir) within himselfe. 

II. To Stretch forth, hold out. 

8. To stretch forth (the arm or hand). Cf.z. 
Also, to hold out, put forward (a staff, etc.). 

1601 Shaks. Twl. N, 11. v. 79 , 1 extend my hand to him 
thus. i 5 is CoxvAT CnuHties 87 That they [vines] may the 
more extend their branches in lenj^h. xkgij Dryden Lneid 
1. 683 See.. his old Sire his helpless Hand extend. syBS 
CowPKR Dog A Water Lily v. With cane extended tar. 
1809 Roland Fencing 56 It is necessary to parry with the 
arm a little extended. s8aB M. A. Kelty Osmond I. 51 
Extending his hand, he took hcFs. 184s Catlin N. Amer. 
Jnd. (1844) II. Iviii. 344 The strona arm of the (government 
could be extended out to protect them. 

9. To hold out, accord, grant (kindness, indul- 
gence) tOj towards a person ; to offer (advice). 
+ Formerly also, to display (malice), inflict (ven- 
geance), issue (a legal process) against, upon. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Goa. (1544) 59 a* He .. extended 
a more stately facion than purteyned to his degree. 15^7 
Act i Edw. k/, c. 3 § x 6 Such as are in unfained misene 
. . to whom charitie ought to be extended. 1561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 3 He extendeth vengeance vpon 
the wicked. 1597 J. King On Jonas 9a 6 Since thou hast 
malice to bestowe, extende it vpon Anab. i6ix Shaks. 
Cymh. 11. iii. 65 Towards himselfe. .We must extend our no- 
tice. z6zi Bible Ps. cix. 12 Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him. z7it-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. u To all .she 
smiles extends. tSoa Mar. Edckworth Moral T. (18 j6 ) 1 . 
ix. 68 You should extend to me the same . . indulgence. 1875 
JuwKTT Plaio(t!d. 2) HI. 687 You. .begged that some allow- 
ance might be extended to you. 

b. U. S. To extend a call (to a pastorate). Cf. 
Call sb. 6 g. 

1887 Troy Daily Times 5 Nov., Plymouth Church has 
decided to extend a call to the Rev. Charles A. Berry. 

0. Law. To present (a protest). 

1889 [see Extended 5]. Mod. ‘ A captain of a merchant 
vessel, in case of loss or average, extends his protest. So 
does a notary when he has to protest a bill of exchange/ 
(IL II. Gibbs.) 

III. To value, assess. [Of somewhat obscure 
origin ; perh. derived inversely from Extent, and 
thus etymologically « ^to ascertain the extent 
of'; perh. with notion of setting down at length • 
cf. 2 b, c.] 

10. To assess, value ; esp, in I.aw ; To value 
(lands, etc.). 

[zspa Bkhton hi. vii. 84 Maiinderoms al viscounte. .qe 
par chevalers et nutres bones ^entz. .lace estendre toics Ics 
terres.] t‘i3|o K. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 202 Now wille 
kyng R. allcni.K load extende, Merschalle & stiward [letfor 
about dos sende. 1533 Fitzhkrb. Surv, Prol., It is 
ncccssarye to be knowen, howe .nil these maner.s..shulde 
be extended, surucyed. .and valued in euery parte. 160a 
Fulbkckr awrf Pt. Parall. 41 That which was within the 
bayliwickc. .himselfe caused to be extended by rarcels, and 
at the end he put the summe qf the value. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex, 342/1 Extend, to value the lands, etc., of one 
bound by a statute, who has forfeited hi.s bond, at such an 
indifferent rate, as by the yearly rent, the creditor may in 
time be paid his debt. 

11. Law. To take possession of by a writ of ex- 
tent ; to seize upon (land, etc.) in satisfaction for 
a debt ; to levy upon. 

X585 Arp. Sandy.s Serm. (1841) 82 Our goods are not 
spoiled, .our lands extended, our bodies imprisoned. 2635 
Massinger Nrw Way v. i, When I'his manor is extended 
to my use, You’ll speak in an humbler key. ^ a i6a6 Bacon 
Max.ljf Uses Com. Law (16^5) 45 The land is to bo extend- 
ed for a yearely value, to satisfie the debt. 1767 Blacxstonb 
Comm. II. 33* A use could not be extended by writ of 
elegit, or other legal process, for the debts of cestuy que 
use. 1798 Dallas Amer, Law Rep. II. 76 Whether a life 
estate could be extended. z8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 11 . 

If he releases all his right to the land, yet he may extend 
It afterwards. xSsj in Craud Technol. Diet. 

b. tramf. To seize upon, take possession of, by 
force. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. ii. 105 Labienus ..Hath with 
his Parthian Force Extended Asia. 16x0 Toftb Honours 
Acad. 31 For where the publique good is extended, not any 
man there should secke his owne particular quiet. 2678 
Butler Hud, 111. iiL 436 The law . . Will soon extend her 
for your bride. 

1 0. intr. with upon : To levy upon. Ohs. rare. 
1584-78 Bullevn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) it, I haiie ex- 
tended vpon aunciente landes in the Countrie for the breach 
of couenauntes. 
if Erron. used for Attend. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 339/2 Prayeng god . . that he wold 

E yue hym grace that he myght escende to the belthe of 
IS neyghbours. 

Hence Xstendidy^ vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
Extend ; also &n instance of this. Bzte'ndlng 
ppl. a., that extends ; that is expanding, spreading 
out, or becoming larger.* 

2542 R. CoFLANO Guy&n’t Quest. Ckirurg., The whiche 
[veins) after the braunches. .and the extending by the arme 
are diuersified. <11849 DeU|IM. of Hawth. Htst. Jos, V 



XZTBirDABLE. 


EXTEirSIOir. 


• 

Wks. ^1711) For the amplifying and extending of the 
Christian religion. *760 J. Woolman yr»i. vii. 95 Through 
;he gracious extendiiigs of Divine help. i8xa Sik H. Davy 
Chtf**’ i*hilos. 12 Warm with the ardor of an extending and 
exalted religion. 1887 Pail Mall G. a8 Feb. i/i A profit- 
able and extending business in these goods. Afad, Fur^ 
nkhtr$ PHcedist^ An exte^jding Dining Table. 

Extendable, oIm. form of Kxtkndidlr. 
t Extemdant, «. Oh. [f. E.xTKNn + -ant 2.] 
a. Sc. Amounting /<!. b. ffer. Having the wings 
expanded ; e Di.splay£D. 

>549 ^'ont^l, Scot. xiii. iit He aende ane riche present 
extend.ant til thre scoir of thous.«indis i>ftr.es of gold. i8as 
Brkry Kncycl. Herald.^ Kxicntlant^ or Displuyed. laid 
open in full aspect. x85x in Ooilvir ; and in later Diets. 

Extended {ckste-ndod ),///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-rdI.] 

1. Stretched out to the full. Of troops, etc.; 
Spread out. 

X 5 M HnujET, Extended in breadth or length, ftorrectusi. 
zfiag Makkham Souldicrs Acdd. 14 Marching in an ex- 
tended BatUivle. 1629 CiiAi'MAN Juvenal ^51 'I'he length 
of his extended limbs. 1778 Eakl pKMnitoKK Mil. F.i/nit. 
6 a, I mean by the extended that trot in which the horse 
trots out without retaining himself, beingqnite str.'iight. 1842 
Lanis Arah. Nts. 1 . 127 We rode along in .*iii cxt»‘ndc;d line. 
18^ Cou ]Vl‘‘MrKi.'o m Daily TcL 13 Sept., F.xtended 
order simply means .skinnislting order. 

b. Of an arm, spear, etc. : Outstretched. 

1703 Voi'R Thebais The youth sui round he.r with ex- 
tended spears. 

t c. Of a passion Strained, intensified. Of the 
voice: Strainetl. Oh. 

17H SnAin-iiSu. II. 11. 164 Anger, .and other 

extended Self- Passions. 1727 Dk Foe Sysi. Magic 1. iv. 
(1840) 109 Anil as loud as his utmost extended voice would 
admit. 

2. Drawn out in length in space or time ; con- 
tinued, prolonged. 

c 1450 nuKCiH Sirrces (E. E. T. S.) 2591 Eeyen longe, and 
extendid visage, .Sijtne be of m.alir.c and Knvye. 1737 Pope 
Ifuit. I/or. IV. i. 42 Thee, dresl in Fancy's airy beam. Absent 
I follow thro’ th’ exlciidefl Dream. 1786 ( iili-in Mts. ^ Laka 

II. 8 The vale of Eorton is of the extended kind, running a 
considerable w.iy l*ctwi:i;n mountains. 183a Makiiyat N. 
h'orster iii, The ro.ast w.as one extended shecpw.alk. 1874 
Knight Piet. Mcch. 1 . 818/2 Extended-lettcriPrintin!*), one 
having a fiice broader than usual with a letter of its liiright. 

fb. Extemled proportionality : -- Cmtinticd prch 
portional'. see Conti.vued ^ a. Oh. 

2370 IliLMNCsi.KY Euclid V. d«f. XX. r:t6. 

3. Enlarged in are.a ; widc-spread, extensive. 

2720 IVu'E fl'indjtor For. 315 I fere .. Edward sleeps; 
Whom not ih* extended Albion could contain. 1779 Koa- 
KKsr Foy. N, Guinea tg6 The river Curuan, boasting much 
gold and clear extended plains of grass. 

b. Enlargetl in comprehension or scope ; having 
a large scope, extensive. 

2700 Drvdkn Fables Ded., That your power of doing 
gcncrou.H. .actions may be as extended as your will. 1863 
Lvki.l Antiq. Man 6 The introduction of such a fourth 
name, .must retider the use of Pliocene in its original ex- 
tended sense impossible. ^ 288a CtrssAN.s Itojuibk. heraldry 
Iiitrod. T5 Its scope and influence arc far more extended. 

4. Having or pos.se9sing the quality of c.\tension. 
See KXTEN.S10N 7 1 j. 

x666 Boyi.e Orig. Formes 4- Qual. 3 A .Substance extend- 
ed, divisible and imp(:netr.ah 1 c. 1726 J. Clahkk RokanU's 


Nat. Phil. 1. vii. (1729) 25 A .‘^rveyor of J.iind conceives .at 
first .Sight, that a Field is exlt^tideil. 2785 Kkiii Ini. 
Penuers in. v. (1803) I, 48^ From thecontempl.ation of finite 
extended things. '286a li. .Si-kncek First Princ, i. iii. § t6 
The idea of resistance cannot be separated in thought from 
the idea of an extended body which offers resistance. 

6. Imio. a. V.iliied ; seized upon and held in 
.satisfaction for a debt, etc . ; levietl upon. b. Of 
a protest : (see K.vtkxJ) 9 c.'. 

a 2623 Cock in Gutch (Wl. Cur. 1 . 124 For the extended 
lands, where ill officers became indebted to the crown, and 
made an art to h.\ve their lands extended at easy rale.s. 
2768 Bcacks roNt: Comm. 111. xxvi. 420 The process is usually 
culled an extent. .Iieranse the sheriff is to rau.se the lands, 
etc. to be appraised to their full extended v.-iliie. 2889 C'asc 
Pp. of lAneoln (1801I 53 The costs of the Promoters occa- 
.sioned by. .the said E.vlendt>d Protest. 

Hence Szte'ndtdlyai/z^, in an extended manner; 
at length, fully ; to a great extent, continuously, 
extensively; so as to possess extension. Szte'nded- 
neMv the quality or condition of being extended. 

2660 Karl Hristoi,.S>. in Part. Hist, XXII. 388 To 
speak unto your l.or<lsnips somewhat more extendedly than 
what i.s my Use. 2678 CitnwoRTii Infell. Syst. 779 Reason 
dictates, that Here and There, is so to l>c understood of the 
Deity, not as if it were E.\tendedly Here and 'J’hcre. 2792 
Gilbert's Law Evid. I. 147 Wc must con.sider the Nature 
of Bills of Kxch.ange a little more extendedK' from their 
original. 1806 Hkr.scukl in Phil. Trans, XCVI. 4rx>The 
polar regions are more extendedly flat than.. they would 
have I»ecn if fete. 1 . 2873 Masson Drttrnm. of Hawth. xxi. 
477 ‘The Midden-Fecht , or, more extendedly, 'The Mid- 
den-Fecht between Vimrva and Neberna', 1674 N. Fair- 
fax 4- .SV/?*. 173 Neither is extendednes the measure 
of Ood’s immensity. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Fever^ 
A Redness in the Face. .Strength, Quickness and Extend- 
edness of the Pul.se. 8 

Eztenddr (ckste*nd9i). Also extender, [f. 
Extend + -eua. In sense 3 a. AF. esUndour, f. 
estendre to Extend.] OAe who, or that which, 
extends, in senses of the vb. 

1 . gen. 

x6xi Co-ton.., ExicHseur^ an .extender .. stretcher out at 

VoL. III. 


46r 

length. 26x1 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 154 The 
extenders raising their hands too high, or putting them 
down loo low, etc. 2676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vii. i. 
467 I'he Exieiision made, die Extenders are to be loosened 
gently, a 1677 Barrow Po/e‘s Supretn. v. (1687^ 176 The 
extenders of Empire are admired and comwiendeil. 1706 
A. Bedford Temple Mus. viii. 258 Pashta signifies an 
Extender of the Voice. 

1 2. Of a muscle ; « Extensor. Oh. 

26x3 Crookf. lioily of Man 78a 'Hie fourth muscle or the 
scimnd extender, .occupicth the outw'ard part of the back- 
side of the arme. x6o6 J. Smith Olti Age xvaX. 2) 65 Their 
origination may Ih:. .from the back, .outwardly us ihe first 
extendor. 2772 J. S. Le Dran's Obset^\ .Snrg. Gloss., 
Crureus Mnsenlns^ an Extender of the Tibia. 

+3. A surveyor or valuer ; ap. in / aw^ one who 
values land, etc., under a writ of extent. Oh. 

[2202 Bruton hi. vii. | 6 £t ccic cstunte . . suit enroullc ct 
etiseld desnth Ics scans dcs estendoiirs jurex. transl. I'his 
extent, .sh.all he enrolled and scaled under the seals of the 
sworn extundurs.] c 2330 R. Hrunnk Chron. (1810) 83 In his 
nuhteiid ^ere. . Extendours he LWilliatnl selte forto extend he 
land. 23. . Skelitm's ITks.. Fox Populi Framyng fyiics 
for fcrincs. .Withe inclosycrs and extenders. 

Eztondibility (ekstemdibi'liti). [f. ne.\t : 
see -TTY.] Capamlity of being extended ; e.xten- 
sibility. 

2477 Norton Onf. Alch. v. in Ashm. 5? Ficr is 

caiLsc of cxteiidibility, And c.*itiscth matters rcrmiscible to 
Im:. 2820 L. HtiNT Indicator No. 3-2(18221 1 . 249 The ex- 
Icndibility of this judicious imprecation to deeds. 

Extondiblo (ekslcTidib'l), a. In 7 extend- 

able. [f. Extend +. iBbE.] 

1. Capable of being extended or stretched out ; 
capable of being enlarged in length, area, or dura- 
tion, or ill range or scope of meaning or opera- 
tion ; *Extensihlk. 

2477 Norton Ord. Akh. v. in Ashm. (1652’' fig [Sweet 
sniclfj is in Aicr more tienetr.'itivc. And is more extendiblu. 
2843 Ans^v. Ld. Diyhys A pot. 58 'I'he meaning of some 
words of great I.'ititudc, .and very extendible in the said 
Protestation. 2634 Gay ton Pleas. Notes iv. xyiii. i>fi3 War- 
ranLs for Vagrants arc not cxtend.'tlile to Knight Errant s. 
2893 T. Bkaomont i^n Ituruct's J h. Earth n. 121 The most 
ductile and extendible of all Bodies. 2732 AmnniiNOT^^I//- 
menfs (1732) 49 Such Tu 1 k!.s as have often snlfered this Fon:e 
grow rigid, ami hardly more cxlendihlt: therefore. 18x6 Q, 
Kct‘. XVI. 49 The ckastic and exletuUble nature of those 
links in the moral chain. 2832 in Wkiihilk ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

2. Law. Subject to seizure under a writ of c.v- 
tent ; liable to lie levied upon for debt, etc. 

2822 Cai.i.is .Stat. Savers (ifi-iT) 165 The Lands Intuiled 
were not extendahb;. 1828 Bacom Ma.r, 4* L'ses i 'ottt. 
/^<Tw (T6351 47 Not extendable for the debts of the p.mty 
after his death. 271^ in Johnson. 2828 CRt’isii: I digest (rd. 
a) II. J3y An equity of redemption is., not extendible 
by a judgement creditor. 2832 in Wxiister ; and in mod. 
I'Jicts. 

I' Exte'ndlesaness. Oh. rare'- '^. App. in- 
tended to mean ‘ boundlessness *. 

2877 Hai.k Prim. Orig. Mat*. 1. i. to Certain Moleruln^ 
.^eminalcs must he supposed.. to keep t)>c World and its 
Inlegials from an Infinitude .niul Kxtendlcsncss of excur- 
sions every moment into new Figures and Animals. 

t Ezte*Ildxiient. Oh. rare [f. Extend 
+ -MENT. Cf. OK. estendemcnl^ The action of 
extending ; extension. 

1612 Bkkrewood Lang. 4’ RcUg. xv. 153 Which gre.nt ex- 
tendnient of th»? Greek jiatrmrch’s jurisdiction. 

t Ezte*zidure. Oh. [f. Extend t-ure. Cf. 
OFr. fsleftditre.] 

1 . = E.xtension. 

2620 Hellish CouHccll by lesuites 15 It hath bcene a dc- 
ploralilc. .proiierty of sinne, which was cuminiticd by tbc 
firsk limn, to nave his cxteiulure ouer others. 2634 Sir T. 
Hf.khk.rt Tratt. 4 This He.. by r«ison of its cx'tciidiire, 
towards the Tropickc of Ouicer , . brenmes exceeding hot. 
1850 lk?i,WKK Anthropomet, vii. 81 They.. labour to pro- 
hibite the natural extendure of the Nose. 2690 D'Uui'bv 
Collin's Walk Lon*!, i. 7 llis i^nRui . . tall ami • lim ; With 
parts of large extendure born. To look o’rc hed..';es. 

2. ■«= Extent. 

2813 T. Mh.lf.s Treas. Arte. ^ Mod. Times 1*5/9 'I'he Fire 
which is large in extendure, and burning brightly. 1630 tr. 
IhKcaeeio’s Decameron i. 60 h, 'Ilie nij^t ensuing and the 
next dales full extendure are not snfhcient. 2634 .Sir 'J'. 
Hkbbf.kt Trav, 2x7 Plato, .supposing the extendure, com- 
panible to Afrique and Asia, joyned together. 
Ext6*Xl86f and .sh. Oh. or arek. [ad. 
(directly, or through OF. extense) L. extens^us^ pa. 
pple. of extendi^re to Extend.] 

A. ad;, a. Possessing the quality of ‘exten- 
sion \ b- Widely extended ; cxtcn.sive. 

a. 1847 H. Mobk .^ong of Soul ii. ii. 11. xxvi, Ck>mnion 
sense, that's not extense But like a centre that around dnili 
.shoot I1.S rayc.s. Ibid. ii. ii. 111. xx, Is that Idea extensc? or 
indivisible T 

b. 2844 HtJNTo.N Find. Treat. Monarchy iv. afi An Abso- 
lute Mon.Trch who hath a power of doing, as c.Mense as 
his Reriiotiablc Will. 163a Bkni.owk.h Theopk. Aullior's 
Prayer 17 Their lour Transgressions'] guilt more exteiisc 
than any thing but Thy incrcic. 1847 Emkrhon Poems. 
Alphonso of Castile 63 Men and gods arc too exierise; -~ 
Could you slacken and condense? 

tB. sb. a. What is extended, an expanse, 
b. ? - Extension (quot. 1630). Ohs. 

1624 Svi.vK.sTKK Litt. Partas 583 Wee may not match the 
heav'n's extensc Unto Thy Circle, infinite, immense. 2830 
I.ANtt Sqrls Tale 187 Mccke love and stern iusiicc so con- 
vert as each, in each, own scopes have to insert, us reason 
.sceth cause to make extensc. 


Hence Bste'iisaly adv. 

2628 W. Sclater A'.i7»«'jr. 1 Thess. (ifiag) 144 This comming 
of the Lord is not to hee t.iken in atoms, hut extcmscly. 

Extensibility (ekstc iisibi-lfti); [f. next ; see 
-TTY. Cf. F. extensihiiitc.) The quality of being 
extensible ; capability of being extended, a. Ca- 
pacity of being stretched out to greater length or 
aiea. 

n 2640 J. Ball Power Godl. 11. v. (1657^ 145 Water, .is a. . 
moist Irody, greater then the. earth it w« resfwcl natiirall ex- 
tensibility. 2882 Boyle > 4 (Y. Freezing Wks. 1772 11 . 7«j 6 
A copper box .. which tfid hear thie«^ several freezings, by 
rc.Tson of the great cxtcnsihiliiy of that metal. 1722 Grew 
CosM. Sacra ii. y. 54 In what precise manner they are 
Mixed, so as to give a Fiber Extensibility., who can say? 
2872 B. Stewart Heat i 173 An increase of temperature 
affects also the extensibility of IxxJies. 
b. in iminateri.il sense. 

2828 Ploi'kiv. Mag. XIX. 44S An extensibility of power, 
all hut hountlless. i88x Win i nky d/i.rT. J.ang. 9 A pure 
scientific induction . . df|H;ndent for . . its cxtensihiilty to 
further ra.scs..upon the iiumlH;r..uf the cases uli'cady 
oliservcd. 

(Extensible (ckstcnsib’l), a. [a. IT. (\vA7/- 
sih/Cy ad. L. *exfensiinl-isy f. ex/etts- ppl. stem of 
ex/ettd^re to Extend.] 

1. Of a material object : a. Capable of being ex- 
tended in any dimension or direction, b. (.'npa- 
bic of being ])rotrudcd ;« ExtknsH.k a. 

2612 CoTCR., Extensible, extensible ; which may he ex- 
tended, or (Irawne out in longtii. 2638 in B1.0CNT Glossogr. 
1669 Holdkr .speech 1 63 The Malleus, being fixed to an 
extensible Membrane, follows the Traction of the Muscle, 
and is drawn inw'ards. 2871 J. W’EiisricK Meiallogr. xiii. 
200 This perfect Metal .. extensible like unto (iold. 1787 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. i6x An artery is an extensible, 
elastic lube. 2828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. 1 . 87 Lips ex- 
tremely lung and extensible. 2838 Todd Cyct. Anat. 1 . 
148/1 i'he skin is more pliant ami extensible. 1882 VinI'M 
Sachs' pot. 796 A layer of ti.ssue. ..so extremely exlcri.sible. 
fig, 2872 tr. Lange's Comm. Jerem, rjB Our paileiiceand 
ste.'uirastnc.ss arc as clastic and extensible n.s onr faith is firm. 

2. Of an immaterial object ; Capable of being 
ciilirgcd in sbope or meaning. 

1654 Ha.mmond Answ. .Inhnadif, Ignat, iii. 84.7^1 If 
Lcanbrird’K words should .. be thought rririh«':r extensible. 
2663 G i.ANVii.L Saps. Sti. xiv. 87 And that Ia>vc is blind, is 
extensible lieyond the object i>l 1 ‘uetry. lyjyj in John.son. 
1775 in A.mi. 1875 Whitnky Life Lang. li. ao A syslctn 
which is extensible to everything short of infinity. ^ 1890 
spectator 18 Jan., Italy.. has acquired., an imiehnitc hut 
extensible protectorate over Abyssinia. 

ilcnce Exte‘xitlbl0iitM, the quality of being ex- 
tt‘nsib1e : exlcn.si])ilily. 

1727 in Baii.kv vol. II. 2755 in Johnson, 2877 F.. Caikd 
Philos. Kant n. xyii. fioi There is no cotitradiction between 
finite extent, and infinile ext*MisibInne.s.s. 

Extensile (ekstcusil), a. [f. E. extent- ppl. 
stem of cxtcndi^rc to Extend + -iek.] 

1. Capable of being stretched out ; extensible. 

17^ Awm.strong PresefV. Health 11. 55 note. A.s these 

small vessels become solid, the larger nnisl of course glow 
less extensile. 2831 K. Knox Clof/uet's Anat. 60^ It is 
connected with the neighbouring parts by an extensile cel- 
lular tissue. 1883 C-hiwtb. Jrnl. iji The c;tp.siiles of its 
[a child’sljoints lare] more extensile than ours. 

2. Of the longue, a tentacle, etc. ; Capalde of 
being protrudeil. 

2801 Bingi.I'Y Avim. Ping. (iBn) I. 125 The tongue jisl 
cylindrical and extensile. 2858 T. K. Joni;s A^uar. Nat. 
fig "[’he Hydratiiba . . with thirty or ntoir \ny extensile, 
flexible, slender tentaciila. 1879 VI n.i.M.v. Austrakts. iii. 
56 A true honeysin ker with an c.\tensili* longue. 
Extension 'ekstcnj'm). Also 4 f, ex tonci 011X1, 
(t oxtenoion, 6 -7 extontion. ['the two forms 
extent ion (ME. exteneioun) and t’.xtcnsiou are ad. 
L. exientwn-evt y extension -em, n. oi .action f. ex- 
tendpre (jia. pjilcs. e.i/e.ntuSy denstts) to E;-\'1END.] 

1. The action of forcihly stretching or straining; 
strained state or condition, f a. Stretching or 
pulling out to greater length. Oh. 

2538 Pilgr, Per/'. iW. ilc W. 1 14 h, Tliynke on his 
exien.sion or paj'nfull straynyng mi the cii sse. 1399 A. M. 
tr. Gabc/honor's Pk. i'hysiihe vu‘j,h The [’aralisis. and ex- 
tent ion of the Synmies. 1646 .Sin T. Bk<>wnf. Pseud. Ep. 

III. i. 105 ThiU is an extension of the niusch s and org.'ins of 
motion maintaining the body at length. 2656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 344 Removed from their places by 
forcible compres.sion or eAtcnNi ni. 1824 Tmkik.oi.d Ess. 
Strength Cast Iron p. x, K.xperinieiits on the extension of 
lx>dies. . when the strain exi.eeds the ela.slic force. 

b. .Surg. (Sec quot. 1 860.) 

2612 Woodall Mote Wks. fifi53.i 154 Yon must use 
exLcntiuii almost to every Dislocation. 2878 Wlskman 
Chirurg. Treat vii. i. 467 i’he extension made, the ex- 
tenders are to be, loosened gently. 1753 Chamueks Cyck 
Supp. s. V., When the fractured parts r<.cede from one an* 
Ollier, some degree of Extension is ne'. essary. i860 Mavnr 
Exp. Lex., Extension, ibe pulling of a fractured limb in 
a direction away from the irinik, in order to obviate re- 
traction of the lower fi:ignient.s ; al.so applied to similar 
treatment in dislocalnjiis. 1884 Syd. Soe. Lex., Extension 
apparatus, In case of hip-j«inl disease extension is em- 
ployed, .to prevent the cimtaci of the tw o diseased surfaces. 

t c. The action of straining the capacity of a 
vessel, etc. ; distention, swelling. Ohs. 

£2400 Lnnfrant's Cirurg, 98 jFal may be know'en..bi 
ret-dneswj h cxtcncioim of |/e face. 2533 Elyoi' Cast. Ilelthe 

IV. iv. (15721 78 b, An heuinesse with c.xtencion or thrusttnge 
out of the body. 2628 Bacon Splva (1627) vii. 172 Ful- 
nc&se of Meat, .causeth an Extension of the Sloiuacke. 1682 
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R. Mathew UhI. AUh. ft io6, 173 This Powder you may use 
in all Diseases where Humors do offend, .or extcntion above 
Nature. 

td. Straining (of the voice). Obs, 

<1165^ OovoR Comm, lltbr, v. 7 We take ‘crying’ fur 
cxtenMon of voice. 

2 . The action of straightening out, or of placing 
at full length. 

1615 Crooku Body of Man 741 The second motion of the 
Muscle is Extantion, which is not pnipcr but .nducntuious 
or arcidentall : for when the contracted Muscle is extended 
it is loosened by unutlier and not by it sclfe. 1667 E. Kino 
in Phil. Trans. II. 4^6 You iii.iy perceive a feeble motion 
of flexion and extenw’fiu. 1871 IIi’M-KY yV/vf. vii. 174 The 
levers.. are capable of performing, .flexion and exleiisiuii ; 
a limb is extended, when it is straightened out. 

3 . The reaching or stretching (the arm, hand) 
out or forth ; protrusion (of the tongue, etc. 

X741 Bt i I FRTON Bng. Sfaye v. 67 This Extension of the 
Hand [upw.ardsj sometimes signifies Pacification. 

4. Im 7 u. The ‘ cxlcuding ’ of a protest : see Kx- 
TKND 9 c. 

zWo Case /?/. I tncoln n8(ji> 51 On which day Brooks and 
Jenkins, .in extension of such their Protest alleged, etc. 

6. 'J'lie iiict or condition of extending or reaching 
lo !i otMtain distance or in a certain direction. 

1790 Ja.s. IjRt.'ci;: Sonne Niie 1 . 1. iii. 5a Wc entered a 
lar^c and thick wCKid of p.alni-trees, whose greatest cxteii- 
Mon .seemed to ).>c south by east. 1856 K.\nk Arct. Expl. I. 
xxiii. ;,o,i Showing, .the furiiu-r extension of the K.squimuux 
racfi to the higher north. 

0. 'fhe action or process of spreading out in area ; 
the condition of being so spread out. ’j* Also fz7//tv-. 

A ‘ stretch *, expanse (of country^. 

>684 r. BwR.vr.T Th. Earth I. 1. vii. 86 'Ehis Eoiindation 
of ihc Earth upon the Waters or extension of it above 
the W.atcrs, doth agree to the .'uite<iitiiviiui ernrth. 

Oii.i’iN Mis. iV Lakes (1788} H. 76 This extension of wild 
country we looked at with regret. 

t b. Mode of extending sujierficially, Obs. 

1570 TIii.i.inu.si.ky Riulid 1. uef. vii. a A plaino superficies, 
is the shortest extension, .from one lync to an other. 

fo. Kxlt nsibility ; capalnlity of being extended 
(by dilutions Ohs. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho., CheuK Concl. 45 That infinite exten- 
tion of the gla-ssc of Autimoruc. 

1 7 . Tlic amount t)f space throughout wliich any- 
thing extends ; .size, extent. Obs. 

16x4 Seldkn TitEs Hon. 14 There were, .some Monarch- 
iiiue States, hut not of any large extension perhaps. 1^7 
IIai.k Prim. Crits. Man. 11. vii. 187 Theouantuy or exiensiou 
of the body of the Air. .commonly cvilieci the. AtiiUKsphere. 
a 1693 R. flooKK in Sir T. P. Hlount Sat. Hist. ' O 
Though I kept it. .red-hot. .yet it heeni'd not at all to nave 
diminish’d it.s extention. 1708 ). (.’jiA.MiiiiHLAVNii. St. (it. 
Brit. I. in. X. (1743) io4 The City of London is of a vast 
extcntion. 

b. Physics an<l Metaph. 'Plie property of being 
extended or of occupying space ; spatial magni- 
tude. , 

16x4 (Iataker Transnlst. i6a A.s if local! extension, .and 
oilier . . sensible proportic.-v could not . . he severed from liis 
owne bodic. 1^7 H. Moke Immori. Soul u. iii. jv. 35 | 
Plxfension That's infinite iniplie.s a ooiitradiclion. ! 

Lockf. Hum, Cud. 11. iv. § The Extension of body, being j 
nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, scpar.iblc, | 
moveable P^ii t.--; and the Extension of Space, the continuity j 
of unsolid, unseparabic and immoveable P.iris. i8t6 J. S.m itm j 
Panorama Sc. 4- Art. I. 37(1 Extension i^.niiiitber property j 
of matter inseparable from ii.s cxElence. 1855 II. SrKNr.KK | 
Princ. Psyi hoi. 11 . vi. xi. 147 Our perceptions of the specific 1 
extension of the body — its sue and shape. | 

C. An (rxtended body or space. 1 

1739 Home //«wz. Ali/. 11. li. (1874) I. 337 If. .any finite | 
extension be infinitely divisible. . .a finite c.vtension contains ! 
.VII irifniite number of part.s. 1813 Shi:i.lev (!>. Mab vi. a.u ; 
A shrine is rai.sed to thee. .I'hc sensitive extension r>f the 
tvorld. 18^7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxvii. 11859- lb 
160 The wnolc primary objects of sight, then, are colours 
.ind extensions, and forms or figures of extension. 

8. Of immaterial things : 'I’he range over which 
.anything exten<ls ; degree of e.xtensivciicss. 

i6(h T. Whkjht Passions v. ao3 The extension or v.wctic 
|of the obiectH of delight) rakeih aw'ay a certainc dist.astfull 
lo:ithsomcne.s.se w'hich one kind of vniformc plc.TSure draweth 
with it, x6o5 Camdem Bern, (1637) ai Thi.s tongue is of 
that extension at this prc.seiit, that it rcacheth from Suiscr- 
land . . over ull ancieiil Germany. 1651 H oubks Cosd. 4- Soe. 
xvii. 4 26, 330 A Clirisiian City cariiint be excoiniminicared, 
for u Christian City is a Christian Church . . and of the same 
extension. 1761 Jenvns Immort. AV»«/i. 123 Kate nor. fh’ 
extension of the fiuman mind by the Plebeian standard of 
in.aiikind. 178* .Sir J. Reynoi.ps Disc. xi. (18761 36 The 
? .line (.‘xtension of minr 1 which gives the excellence of genius. 
1846 Mill Introd. 1)7 The cxten.sion of Logic as a 

Science is determined by its necessities as an Art 

b. esp. in Logic, Of a term or concept : Its range 
as measured by the number of objects which 
it denotes or contains under it. Opposed to inten- 
sion or comprehension. 

1 1677 H Ai.K /Vrwi/V/W Origination of Mankind iv. iii. 31 1 
l iod s Perfections are infinite both in extcntion and intention.) 
17*5 Waits Logic i. iii, g 3 The Extension of an univers.al 
LIca re.;ards all the particular Kinds and .single beings that 
arc contained under it . . So a bowl, in its Extension, includes I 
a woodim bowl, a hr:iss bowl, eic. Ibid. iii. ii. 9 a la all 
affirmative propositions, the prqyjcale has no greater ex- 
ten-aon than ilic snbicci ; for its extension is restrained by 
the suh,;-0t. b'JWKN Logic iv. 66 1 1 denotes a number 

or otyects . , '1 bis is its ijiianzity of Extension . 1876 J itvoN.s 
Lop^ic Prim. 22 W'iir<bcrcw-st.eant-ship is a still narrower 
term, that is, h.Ts much less extension. 


9. Enlargement, a. Increase in length ; prolonga- 
tion, lengthening. 

1796-7 Insir. ij- Bei. Cavalry 1x813) Some small in- 
crease of distances betwem squadrons may be permitted . . 
and whatever extension is thereby occasioned, will be im- 
mediately corrected. 18^ Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxiv. 
45a A con.sidcrable extension is given to the limestone, 
x^ lIiFKiNS in Grove Dki. Mus. 11 . 7 t 9 /z Broadwood . . 
h.aving carried the compos-s of the grand piano up to F, 
found that the wrestplank was so much weakened by this 
extension that [etc.]. 

b. concr. An extended portion ; esp. an addi- 
tional section, a prolongation (of a railway, or 
the like) ; also attrih. 

1854 Act 17 6 Viet. c. cxxxiii. An Act to alter the Line of 
tlieiAJiidon, Tilbury, and .Southend Exten.sion Railway. 
1863 ISradshavis Railway Man. j) 288. 271 By suh.scqucnt 
acts, an extension from Chepstow to Grange (Touit was 
authorised. 1891 Ibid. 1 179. 231 The extension was opened 
for traffic on the f.st of March i88a ^ 1880 llAUCiinON Phys. 
Ceog. vi. 300 The Alpine Flora occupies the extension suuih- 
w«irds of the Arctic regions. 

c. Gram. A word or words serving to amplify 
a subject or predicate ; also an extended foim (of a 
word) produced by the addition of a suffix. 

d. Lnlargcment in duration. 

E.rtension of time : fConini.^ the concession by a creditor 
of a later date than th.at stipulated fur the^ piiyment of a 
debt. Also in Lav\ a grant of additional time fur the ful- 
filment of legal formalities. 

a 1631 Donne in .Select. (18401 30 This better resurrection 
is.. an extcnsiori even of that eternity of happiness. x88o 
Hii'Kins in Grove Dui. Jllns. 11 . 722/1 In 1835 Pierre 
Erard obtained .an cxtcn.sion of his patent. 

0. Kniargoment in area. 

z84i-7t T. ^ loNf;!* Anim. Kingd. fed. 4) 563 'Ilic exten- 
sion of the shell i.H entirely cflcclcd by the inargiii of the 
ni.Tiiile. 1854 Act 17-8 Vict.c. fx.xv. {title). An Act for. , 
tVie Extension of the Boundaries of the said Boroiigb. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Barys Phancr. 4* B'erns 581 When the 
normal cambium has begun it.s growth at the outer side of 
the rin^ of wood, radial extension .. begins in a middle layer. 

f. Enlargemcitt in scope or op^rntion. 

1590 SwiNHUKNK Testaments i8z b. Which conclusion i.s 
diuei‘.sly. .extended. .The first exiensiuri h, that [etc.]. x66o 
R. Coke Pmver f Subf 222 The Sacriledgc and extcntion 
of the civil jurisdiction in giving the civil Magistrate licence 
to take (;ogni/.aucc of the publi^uc Liturgy, xtqz boswKi.i. 
Johnson an. 1712, What no thild . . couUl produce, without 
an extension of its facuhies. 1844 IT. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 164 The great extension of agriculture that followed the 
rc-c.siabll.shment of iwace, 1853 O. ( Johihjn in Beport Be- 
comm. Oxf. Univ. Comm. iy8, i look for the extension of 
the U niversity to the poor, x^ Sir B. Bkodie P.\ychoi. Imj. 
11 . 1. 7 A question whether .. the extension of Ini nmn know- 
ledge really Icad.s to an extension ofhuiiiauhap|>inc.ss. 

g. University Extension ; the extending of the 
.scope and work of the universities, esp. by afford- 
ing some of the adv.tnlage8 of university tc.'iching 
an<l cxamiiialion to non- resident students. 

1850 Man.skl Evid, Oxf. Univ. Comm, ip, I do not think 
that any great .sclienie of University exttTn.sion is pr.-icticable 
in the pre.sent day. 1867 H. Brit. Mar. XLVL 224 
Thi; varioiLs schemes of university extension which have 
been suggested. 1871 J. Stiiakt Ktitlc\, A letter on Uni- 
versity Exten.sion. 1885 Moulton Unix\ Extension Mosr- 
ment 4 Ltniversity Exteusiun is mainly oianijfiicd witli 
rallying, by itinerant icacliers, University leacliing to the 
doors of the people who cannot coni« up to the Untvci'.sitic.s. 
Ibid. 45 Chesterfield University Extension A.ssociation .. 
Norfli.Tinplou University Exten.don Society. Ibid. 27 'J’o 
assign otie-half of a wintcr’.s .session to a University Exi eli- 
sion Course .. University ExteiLsion Certificates iti Science 
.subjects. 

10. atirib, a. (sense i b) as extension-apparatus ^ 

■splint, b. (sense 2) c. (.sense 

9 a) as extension-ladder ^ -pedaf -table ^ etc. d. (sense 
9 b) as extension-room. 

X874 Kniomt Diet. Mech, 1 . Extension-apparatus^ 

an insirunieiit designed to counteract the natural tciulency 
of the muscles to shorten when a limb has l;>eeii fracluicd or 
dislocated. Ibid.^ * Rxtcnsion-lad.ler^ a ladder having a 
movable section, which is projected in prolongation of the 
main .‘ivctioii. 1859 Fielti Exerc. Infantry i. $ 4. 7 In 
order to supple thesoldtcr. .the following "extension motions 
will he practised. 1867 F. H. Ludlow Itr,tce of Boys 288 
He heard an e.vnest, boyish voice in the •extenstoii-room. 
1884 .Syd. .Soc. l.ex.y * Extension splint. 1864 Wr.ri.STFR 
* Extension tablt^ a table that can readily be extended or 
contracted in longth. 1884 iV. F'. Herald Oct. i. a “Ex- 
tension Top Phaetons. 

Extensional (ckste*nj:)nan, a. ff. prcc. + -al.] 
Of, pcrlaiuing l<», oriiosscsscd of extension. 

1647 II. Mokk Song of Soul if.' ii. izi. xx, But that .some 
virtue's not cxtcntioiiall May thus lie proved. 1667 ■ - Dix>. 
Dial. 11. xxxiv. (1668) 149 You run zdways into these, exten- 
sional Phantasms. 1773 in John&on ; whence in mod. Diels. 

Szteniioxiist (eksie uj-^nist). [f. as prec. 4- 
-1ST.] a. One who advocates the extension of 
anything, b. A incmljer of the Association for 
the Extension of University Teaching, colloq. A 
University Extension student, esp. one alRinding 
the ‘Summer Meeting’ begun in Oxford in 18S8. 

X864 in Wkilsthr. 1879 H. Richard in Daily News xi 
Dec j/z County suffrage extcnsionlsts. 

Eztensi^ (ekste-nslti). [f. E. extens-us (see 
Extkssk) -ity.] The quality of having (a cer- 
tain) extension ; in Psychol, of the breadth of sensa- 
tion, as op)Tosecl to intensity (see qiiot. 18S6). 
a 1834 UoLKRiix;p. in Blacken. Mag. (z8^.r) CXXXI. 123/a 
Intensity and extensity cuznbinable only by blessed spirits. 


X874 Carpkntrr MchL Phys, 1. i. f 35 Its i^nsity is in a 
precisely inverte ratio to its extensity. s8R> J. Ward in 
Encyei. Brit. XX. 46 In our organic sensations, we can 
distinguish, .variations of quality, of intensity, and of what 
Dr. Ilain has called massiveness, or, as we will say, exten- 
sity. This last characteristic.. is.. an essential element in 
our perception of space. 

SzteniiTO (ekslc'nsiv)* a. [ad. late L. exten- 
siv-us, f. extendhc (pa. pple. ; see Extjsnd 

and -IVK. Cf. F, extensif.^ 

1 1 . Capable of bein^ extended ; extensible. Obs. 
x6so B. I0N.SUN Alch. II. iii, 'J'hese two [sulphur and mer- 
cury) Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensiue. x6|^ in 
Blount Glossogr, a 1691 Boyle (J.), Silver beaters ^use 
tlic liiieHt coin, as..iiiosL extensive under the hammer. 
t 2 . Tending to cause extension or stretching 
out. Obs. rare' 

X646 .Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. in. i. 105 Station is. .one 
kindc of motion, .which Physiliatis. .doe name extensive or 
tuiiicall. 

b. That has the effect of extendmg or enlarging 
in scojic. 

X83S Austin Jurispr. (1879) 11 . xxxiii. 597 This bastard 
extensive intcrprelulion ex rat tone Juris is Ircqueiiily styled 
‘ analogical 

3 . a. Of material things: Extending over or oc- 
cupying n large surface or sp.ace ; having a wide 
extent, widely extended. Of capital, purchases, 
etc. : Large in amount. 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey\ Rxtenshe . . that Extends, or 
Reaches far. X774 Pennant Tour. Scot, in 1772, 357 The 
extensive plantations . . round liis lands. ^ 1776 Adam Smith 
IV. N. 1. III. 1 . 19 By means of water-c.vrriage a more exten- 
sive market is opened. 1845 buriu Dis. Liver 28 Along the 
extensive mucous tract, .absorption is constantly going on. 
1849 go Alison Hist. Europe \\\. xlii. § 53. 134 Extensive 
capital had.. been sunk in the traffic, /i 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. xxiii. 71 That empire .. was tht: iiuist extensive 
that had ever obeyed .a single chief. 1878 Raymond 
Mines Mining 283 Exteiisive .silver veins and deposits. 

b. Of immaterial things: Far-reaching, large 
in comprehension or scope ; v ide in application 
or opcr.ation ; comprehensive ; nl.so, lengthy, full 
of di t.iil. t Extensive to : that extends to, appli- 
cable to, comprehensive of. 

x6os Baco.n Ad7>. Learn. 1. iv. § 5 The reprehension of 
.Saint Paul wa.s. .extensive to all knowledge. X65X Baxter 
Inf. Bupt, 105, 1 am hound to take scripture in the most 
e,vleiisive seiicu. /M748 Watt.s Jmpnw. Mind 11. 1 , An 
extensive survey of the br.ancho..s of any science. 1754 
Edwards Erred. WiU\\\. iv. 165 liability . . may be more 
gcncial and extensive to all Acts of that Kind, 1756 Burkk 
I ind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1 . 14 A piece of fiagranl and cx> 
len.sivc wickcdne.ss. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pmet. Agric. 
(cd. 4) I. p. ix, Our limits will not permit us to indulge in 
extensive quotation. X863 H. Cox Instit. iii. viii. 705 'I'lic 
Mutiny Act constitutes iiii extensive code of martial law. 

0. So of ))(.Tsoiis, their faculties, etc. Cbs. or rare, 
a x63x Donsk 6 Sertn. i. (1634) a A Livie or a Guicciuidine 
or siU'Ti cxIciLsivc and voluminous aulhours. ^ 17x9 Df. Fok 
I Crusoe 11840) 11 . vi. 128 He w.is extensive In In.s chTuity. 
j ijrajj Pope Odyss. xi. J38 The God of day, Who all .surveys 
j with his extensive eye, X749 Bilkkelky Word to IVise Wks. 

I III. 448 Idleness, that extensive parent of many miseries 
and many .siii.s. 1768 Gilpin Ess. f' tints 67 In a word, he 
was. .a M.Tn of a very extensive genius. 

4 . Of or pcrtaiiiiug to c.\len8ion (in .Reuse 7 h) ; 

characterized by, or possessed of, c*xtcn.sion ; oc- 
cupying space. ^ 

IM4 Gatakk.r Transubst. 114 Unlc.ssc his hodie Imd therein 
I a corporall, extensive and sensible manner of existing. 1877 
I K. Caiku Philos. Kant 11. xi. 4.(2 Space and time are neers- 
I sarily rcpre.sented as extensive quanta. 1886 J. Ward in 
Encyr.l. Brit. XX. 53 We do not lir.st experience a .succes- 
sion of touches . . by means of niovcnienis, and then, wben 
these ImpreKsioiiK are siinitllurieoiisly pH'senied, n-gard them 
as extensive hecaiise they are «as&ociuted with.. the original 
series of movements. 

6. Of or pertaining to extension (in sense 8 b) ; 
denoting a large number of objects. Ojjposed to 
intensive. 

z686 Goad Celcst. Bodies 11. xiii. 333 This haps mo.st 1 y 
when there wants of Assistance, Exten.sivc or Intensive. 
1735 Kvxy, Logic I. vi. § 13 This Art teaches us to distribute 
any cxtcn.sive Idea into its different Kinds or Species. 
Z837-8 Sir W. Ha.mji.'ION Logic xv. (iB66j J. 272 Every 
notion has nut only uii Extensive, but likewise an Intensive 
quantity. 

Extensively (ckstcnsivlL, adv. [f. prec. 4 
-J.Y-.] In an extensive manner. 

1. \Vidcly, largely ; to a great extent ; on a large 
scale ; with si wide range. 

z7^-|6 in Bailey (folio), X74X Watt.s Imprart. Minds, xvi, 
§ 3 n’is impossible for any to pass a right judgement con- 
cerning them, without, .surveying them extensively. X804 
L. M URRAY Eng. Grammar Advt., He may . . indulge a hoiic, 
that the book will be still more extensively approved and 
rirciilated. x84x-9x T. R. Jonk.s Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4)398 
Numerous arterial canals .. ramify extensively in the sur- 
rounding structiire.s. 1879 TiUbbock Bci. Lect. v. 158 A period 
when bronze was extensively u.sed for. .implements. 

2 . In extent or scope ; wdlh respect to range of 
application. Often opposed to intensively. ^Ex- 
tensively v)ith\ sotkis to be co-extensive with. 

x64S E. C.k\JOk^.lndictm. agst, Eng. 3 Christ here sets 
out the greatnesse of the mine . . and that both Intensively, 
and ExieiLiively. a x66x F|ili.rr Worthies, Westminster 
(i8i»! II. 103 Let it [Wc.stminstcr I be taken, .extensively with 
the Liberty of loincastcr from Temple Bar, and it flllcth as 
much ground [etc.]. X7Z3 Lotui. Gas. No. 51x9/2 A Peace so 
extensively great in all Us Circumstances. X794 Mathias 
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Pun, Lit, (2798) 380 The most extendveljr learned book I 
ever saw. J. Gilbrbt Chr. Atcnem. iii. (1853) 64 As 
trufy we say, not as extensively; but in considering the 
Jmtic* of such substitution, the extait is of no moment. 
iQSS Bain Stnses /f- hit. iit. iii. § 7 Increase of resemblance 
extensively, .has the same power as increase of resemblance 
intensively, in rendering the restoration of the past more 
certain, ^ 

b. In extension (in Logic) ; with respect to ex- 
tension. See Kxtrnsion 8 b. 

1837 Sia W. Hamilton Lo^ic viii. fi866) 1 . 146 A notion is 
extensively^ great in proportion to the greater number . . of 
determinations or attributes it contains under it. 1864 
Buwien Loj^'c vui. 337 Reasoning Extensively, we say, men 
are a part or class of responsible agents, and are, therefore, 
also a part of free agents. 

8. With respect to extension (or the qnality of 
occupying space). See Extension 7 b. 

1888 6. C. KonERTsoN in ^/r«ff Tilly 423 By more complex 
efforts . . we distinguish this and that extensively within such 
body. 

Sxte'nBiwenesB. [f. ns prcc. + -nksh.] The 

r ity or fact of being extensive. 

Extensive character or nature; widcspreail 
range ; comprehensiveness, breadth ; also, the di- 
mensions to which a thing is extended ; extent. 

1639 Sir R* Rakun in Spurgeon Treas, Dav, JN. cx.vx. 6 
Of the extcnsiveiie.ss [of our watcliingl there can 1 m^ none 
[ciueslion], 1666 J. Serjeant Let. of I'haukt Tradition, 
when a Here.sy arises, gains more of Intensitivenoss and 
vigor than it loses in it’s Extensiveness. 1716 I.KoNr tr. 
Alberti's Archil. II. 38 b, A suflicicnl number of Culninns 
for the extensiveness of their are.i. 1796 Mouse Amrr. 

J. u6o The extensiveness of the uses to which the 
article can be implied. x88o T. Harmy ’rrMMt/n't-Jifnjor 
1 1 1 . XXXV. 197 H(;r interests had grandly devulupcd . . to an 
extensiveness truly European. 

1 2. 'I’hc fact of hcin/T extended ; wide diffusion. 
1656 J KANES Christ ais The bounty anti IllxTality 
of men m.Ty liC disin.TbIcd, by cxteiisivenesse unto too many. 

Hkwson Lymph. System in Phil. Trans. I.VIII. 223 
1 ne extensiveness of this system through so many classes of 
uiiiinals. 

+ 3. Capability of being extended or dilated, 

xtei ]\ AY Creation 1. 30 We take notice of the won- 

derliil dilatahility or cxteiisivein ss of the 'Ehroats . . of Ser- 
pents. i^ro8 W. King Cookery i, What extensiveness can 
there be 111 their souls. 1755 in Johnson. t8i8 in Toon. 

4. Extk.nsity. 

W. James in Mind Jan. 2 Extensiveness, being an 
etitirely peevdiar kind of feeling . . c.an itself receive no other 
name than that of sensational element. 

ZiXtensor (ckstcTis.ij\ sb. (a. late L. exiensOKf 
agent-n. f. iwteiuiifre to Extknd.J 
I. A muscle which serves to extend or straighten 
out any part of the body. Opposed ici flexor. 

[1706 I*iiii,(.ii>s (ed. Kersey), E-viensor Dieitorum Com- 
munis .. Muscle of the Fingers.] 1713 IIkruam Phys., 
Theol, V. ii. (1747^ -.'86 notoy 1 'hc peronxns f.ongus helps to , . 
direct the Power of the other Extensors lowaids the ball of 
the great 'I oe. 1748 Haki ley Observ. Man i. ii. 245 'I'hc 
Limbs have lioth lung and short h'lexors and Extensors. 
1870 Kolleston Anon. Life 14 The long radial extensor 
of the metaoai pus. 

2. a/trib. \wt\xfcnsor-viusdc \ also extenaor-aur- 
face, the surfnee of a bone to which the extensor 
muscles arc atlfiched. 

1830 R. Knox luriard's Aunt. 317 The contrary takes 
place with rcs]>rct to the oxten.sor muscles. 1859 Darwin 
D/ vV- spec. vi. (1878) I SP TWs flank incnibrane is furnished 
with an exteiisur niiisc.Ic. x88x Mivakt Cat 94 ll.s anterior 
or extensor surface is grooved for the passage of lendons. 

Extensory (ekslc-nsuri), a. rare. [f. I., type 
*ex(cii 5 driu^y f. e.xtendrre ; sec Extknd and -onv.] 
Of the nature of or tending to extension. 

z88g ( 1 . Ci.Kvri.ANi) in Ann. Messenger Dec., Following 
out the intimatum given hy me when the extensory airangc- 
ineiil .tIiovc described was negotiated. 

II Exte'nsum. rare -^. [L. ; nciit. of /r.r/<f;7.w.f, 
pa. pple. of extendhe to Extknd.] An extended 
body : a btidy poss(;s:ied of extension. 

1678 (JunwoRTH Intell. Syst. v. 825 To suppose every Soul 
to be but one Physical Minimum, or .Smiillest Exiensnm, is 
to imply., au Essential DifTercnce in Matter or Extension. 

+ Elrtenanre. Ohs. [f. J.. e.xtens- ppl. stem 
of extend^re to Extend + Cf. Extendure.] 
a. The condition of Ixring extended or strained, 
b. 'I’he action of stretching or spreading out ; in 
quot. concr. c. Extent. 

SSM Zepheria xxxvi. in Arh. Garner V. 84 Mistrust.. 
Hath my oriiiie racked, yet to more high cxtcnsurc. 1604 
Drayton Owie -xCt A gomtlyTrce; Under th' extensure of 
whose l.ordly Armes, The small Birds warbled their har- 
monious Ch.Trines. 1631 Wekver Anc. Fun. Mon. 866 A 
smooth plaine.. some two miles in cxtensurc. 

Extent Ickste nt), sh. Also 5 ostent. [ME. 
exUntCy a. AF. extent esiefite ( «med.L. e.xtenta\ 
fern. pa. pplc. of entendre to Extend used subst. 
(cf. inod.Kr. dendue) in variou.s .senses ; (T) extent in 
space, (2) superficial area, (3) valuation; i.estendre 
(F. dendre) 1 .. extendifre : see Extend.] 

I. 1 . I/tst. a. The valuatioi^of land or other pro- 
perty; esfl. such a valuation madj for the purpose 
of taxation ; assessment ; an instance of this. b. 
The value assigned to sveh land or property; as- 
sessed value ; =« Stent. Old extent ^ Ne^u extent 
(see quots.). 

[1391 Britton ui. vii. S 5 La estente soil fete en ce&te 


manere. En primes smt enquls par serment des jurours, 
cum bien Its edifices et chief maner..vaillenc par an de 
deer.) ^1330 R. Brunne Chnm. (1810) 83 William wist of 
alle what it suld amounte, Of lordyng & of thralle \nt 
exteiite )mrgh acountc. Se. Acts yas. /, 8 10 'I'hat all 
.schirefis be sworne. .that that sail lelely and treuly ger this 
extent be fuifillit of ail the landis and eudis. 14^ Acta 
A udit. 89 > Jam.il 1 iat Dauid lialyday . . sal bruk and joyss the 
X* worth of land of aid astent of Dalruskel. 1540 A ci 33 Hen. 
Vllly c. 5 .Such Lands., have been by reasonable Extent to 
them delivered in execution for the satisfaction of their said 
dehis. 1S97SKKNK De Verb. Sign.^ Extent of landes, sig- 
nifies the rent^ profites, and issues of the samin, quhair of 
there U twa kindcs, the auld extent, and the new extent. 
ibid. S.V. Extent, Ane vthcr taxation and extent was maid 
in the time of peace.. quhilk therefore is called the new or 
second extent. 168a Warih'Hton *//*>/. Guernsey (iSa.*) 75 
‘I'he extent of the King’s revenue in the island, taken s I'klw. 
III. ijji. gives an account ..of all the lands, rents, and 
duties luilonging to the King. 1778 Pennant Tour [Pales 
(1883) 1 . 23 [Coals) were discovered in the township, .as 
early .ts the time of Edward 1 , ax aj^ars by an extent of 
that place, in.. his reign. 187a E. W. Kohektson Hist. 
Ess. 14U 'I'hc valuation of Bagimont. .bcc.Tme the Kt.Tirdard 
..of ecclesiastical assessment .. l«Ty lands retnaintng at the 
earlier .standanl known, .as the Old Extent 

+ o. A tax levied on such a valu.ition. Obs. 

*597 Skknk De Verb. Sign. s.v. Extent, They suld b.Tith 
m.Tlce personall service, and also j>ay extent or taxation. 
1746 7 Act ao 6V<». //,c. 50 8 3 Lands, .liable to the annual 
p^ment of the uew extent or retoiir duty. 

2. Law. a. (In full writ of extent) : A writ to 
recover debts of record due to the Crown, under 
which the body, lands, and goods of the debtor 
m.'iy be all seized at once to compel payment of 
the debt. Extent in aid, in ehie/(sce quots.). 

1630 J. Tavu»r iWatcr P.) IPks. t. 911 Her small shot are 
.Arrests and Actions, her great Ordnance arc Evtcnis. out- 
lawries and Executions. 1754 FiKi.niNG Voy. Lisbon Wks. 
1784 X. 256 ITc. .was by extents from the Court of Exclic- 

2 uer, soon reduced below his original stale. xBty /'art. 

h-b. 761 Extents of the Crown were formidable to person.s 
who became debtors of the Crown. 1848 Wharton Law I 
Lex. 243/1 Extent in chief .. issues from the Court of Ex- 
chequer.. It directs the .sheriff to take an inquisition or 
inquest of office, on the oaths of lawful in»*n, ionsi:crt.Tin tho 
lands, etc. of the debtor, and seize the same into the 
Queen's hands. 1866 Crump Pankingv. in A bill seized 
under an extent, for instance. 

b. Seizure of bands, etc., in execution of a writ ; 
tlic condition of being seized and held iii s.atisfac* 
tion for debt, sequestration; also, the right of 
seizure ; also- I^xecction 7 b. In U. S. * A levy 
of an execution upon real estate by metes and 
bounds* (Webster 1864 ). 

159a Wkst 1st Pt. Symhoi. 9 T04 c?, By force of the said 
slalute and extent. 1600 SfrAK.s. A. V. L. in. i, 17 Duke, 
Push him out of dorcs .And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent vpon his house and lamds. i6u M assi ngkk 
City Madam v, it, An under-sheriff, who. .will serve An ex- 
tent on lords or lowns* land, *768 (see ExTFNnia) 5,]. 1776 
Footk bankrupt ill. Wks. 17*19 II. 134 They sny an extent 
is brought into the house. Ibid. 138 Only an extent, to scire 
on all his effects. 18x8 CruisR Digest (ed. 2) II. 75 .Ml such 
remedies to recover a moiety of the. rent, as the cognizor 
himself might have had . . before tlie extent. 1867 •’ 

Begg'd at Court iv. 66 And is it ctnne to this ! An extent in 
my house, i must get a bed and a supper at the Boll-in- 
'fun. 

to. fransf A predatory .attack ; an assault. 

.Selitnus Wks. (Grosart X IV. 106 On all the 
world we make extent. 1601 Siiaks. Twet, A. iv. i. 57. In 
this vnciiiill, and vniu.st extent Against thy peace. 

1 3. Kents, etc,, arising from extended lands. 

1303 K. IIri'nne i/andl. .Synne 6076 Persones, prestes, 
b.Tn han here rente And ouI»cr bat h.an gretc cxtcnie. a i6a6 
Bacon Max. 4- L'ses ( 'ow. (1630) 78 All the propcriic 

of their (foods. .Wardships and Extents. 

II. 4. ‘Sp ace or degree to which anything is 
cxtoiided* (J.). a. Of a material thing: The 
amount of sp.nce over wdiich it extends; dimen- 
sions, compass, size ; t a space ordist.ance * taken * 
with a pair of corn|xisscs. 

1634 [sec Extend 7*. 3). 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 60 
The greatest exUmt pif this (.'iiicj from the South-east to 
North-west fis) iieere three miles. 1667 Mii.ton /*. L. vn. 

496 Tlic Seq»eiil..Of huge extent. i6te Mohdicn Ceog. 
Rect. Introd. {1685) 6 No Country doth in all p.Tris of its 
T ciTilories nuke use of the same extent in measuring. 1710 
OzKLL Vertot's Rom, Rep . I. i. 6 The Power of a State 
cou.sists not so much in its Extent, as in the Niimbi r of 
its Inhabitants. 1794 J, H. Moork Pract. Navig. (ed. m) 

60 That extent will ranch from the departure 4c 6 10 llm 
distance 449 miles. 1797- 1804 Bkwick Brit. Birds (1847) 

37 The Extent of its [the Kite’s) wings is more lhan five feet. 
>863 I.YKLL Antiq. Man 17 Such platforms must have bet n 
of con.sidcrable extent. 1881 Jowktt Thucyd. I. ajs I’hc 
place, .was in danger of having to capitulate owing to the 
extent of the wall 

b. Breadth of comprehension ; width of appli- 
cation, operation, etc, ; scope. 

z^ Hooker Azt/. Pol. 1. viii. ^i6zz) ai In potxlncsse 
..thc*y is a latitude or extent. z6a4 Siiaks. Oin. 1. iii. 81 
True, 1 hauc married her ; The verie head, and front of my 
ofTending, Hath this extent, no more. 165a Ni-.kdham tr. 
.Selden's Mare CL 108 This Law, in the extent of it, reached 
as well to forraigners, ax to the King’s subjects. ^*7x5 
Bubnkt Own 'Time l._ 285 He [l^igliton] gave his vote C.ir 
it, not having sufficiently considered the extent of the 
words. Z79* Johnson Rambler No. 208 f 1 1 Whoever 
knows the English tongue in its present extent, will )ie .sble 
to express his thoughts, zteg MACAUi.Ay Hist. Eng. IV. 

376 'Inc .Act. .had not dermcn the extent of the power which 
was to be exercised by the Sovcrcignr 


0 . Phrases : To a certain, great, etc., extent, to 
the {full) extent of Hence : The limit to which 
anything extends ; eg. in phr. to reach the extent. 

x^i Milton P. R. hi. 406 If I.. David’s.. full Scepter 
sway . . '1*0 just extent over all Israel's sons. 1704 R. 
Falconkr Adv. 4 Escapes (1769) 3 You know ., that my 
Fortune is hut Kiiiall, and I living to the Extent of it >754-' 
6a Smkllib Midwif. I. 174 'llie patient ought., to be 
lifomled to the extent of eigbi or twelve ounces. 1844 Mem. 
Babylonian Hcess 11 . 90 Having reached the extent of our 
intended pilgrimage. 1850 Mrs. Stowk Vmfe Tom's C, 
xviii. 175 Hidden things of d.'irknc.ss were brought to light 
to an extent that alarmed all the . . jjowers of lutrhcn and 
cbnmbtT. 1866 Ckomi* Banking viii. j6s It [silver] is a 
legal tender only to the extent cf 40J. 1875 Jowftt Plato 
(cd. 2) HI. 336 lie immediately bcconic.s unjust to the full 
extent of his power. 

d. I.oitic, ^ Extension 8 I). 

1656 tr. llokbes* Elcm. Philos. (1839! 20 For the under- 
standing of the extent of an universal name, we need no 
other fariilty butletc.]. a 1718 J'ksn T'rmfjrWks. 1726 1. 
6 .h» It [Anyo^l is a Word of the same Extent with C onversa- 
tion. z8l^ Buwkn Logic vii. 192 Not only is ilic Predi' .itr 
of the Minor the Subject of the (.'onclusion and of b--.g 
Extent lhan its own Subjei t. 

’ 6. mur. An extended space ; the • length and 
breadth *. 

1637 Battle A gimourt x.vvlil, ’J'ho;»e Territories, 

of whose large extent 'riie F.nglish Kings were owners of 
before. Z690 Lockk Hnm. Und.w. i. § *24 In all that great 
Extent wherein the Mind wanders. z6m Drvdkn Virg. 
Georg, in. s.tr Such an extent of Plains. . A ihire.s their Eyes. 
1735 ' Dk Fok I'oy. round l/'roVif (1840) i:8_* Let iljeni see., 
what a v.ist extent of I.ind we po^s^:,ss. 1737 (h.ovuK 
Leonidas v. aa 'I'h' imperial race I'lial rul'd th^ extent of 
Asia. zSaS Waikrton H'and. S, Awer. i. i. 8H I line you 
in:iy see.'i Klojniig extent^ of nohlc trees. Z863 Mausii l- ng. 
Lutig. i. II They occupied only a smnH extent of Flnghuui. 

b. Suinclliing possessed of extension : sec E\< 
tenkion 7 b. 

1871 Frakkr Life Berkeley X. yj\ I .am .. independent of 
the changing taNles..nnd coloured or resistant extents, 
which form my transitory sense-given phenomena, 
t 0. The action ol extending, a. The showing 
or exercising (justice, kindness, etc.) Obs. 

1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 3 Was ener seene An 
Knipenmr in Rome thus ouerbonic. .and for the oMenl 
Of cgall iusiice, vs'd in Mich contempt? i6os — Ham. 11. 
ii. 390 Gentlemen, you are wfileoin..Thc H])purtcnaiice of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Lei nto comidy with 
you in the (iarbe, lest my extent to the Phiyers. .should 
mure .'ippearc like entertainment then yours. 1635 SiiiRLi;y 
Royal {Master t. i, My extent in all thing.s Is hut to bid you 
welt.ome. 

fb. Enlargement in .scope or operntion. Obs. 

1657 Schistfi phpach't To disacknowledge such 

♦•xtc nt.sof his Authority. t668 Bowr. ///.-«. Righteou^(\^a-<;iy\ 
58 How ]> 1 » asant to think, not only of the extent.s, hut of the 
restr.’iinls of this power, zyip W. Wood Trade 77 

(..)ur Wealth [will) encrease in proportion .. to the new 
Extents or Encouragements it lour Hade] shrill receive. 

1* £zte']itv «- Obs. [ad. L. extenHus, ]ia. ]»ple. 
of extend^re to /'’xtend.] 

1. Of the hand, etc. : Stnvtchcd out; held out. 
Of strength : Strained, e.\eiled to tho full. 

1436 Pol. A;r//ol 1859) II. itjj Oure kynge. .Wyll: fiwerdi'. 
drawe, liryglit and extente. 1590 .SfiNsi r /*'. (k 11. vi. (>j 
Both his liand.s. .Above the water were on high extent. 1664 
J’loddcn /'.viii. 78 The Admiral withslrengili extent, Then 
ill the fu ld fierce tighting was. 

2 . a. (.ionlinucd or prolonged in length, b. 
.Sjiic.id out in area. O. PosBcssed of extension. 

1433 50 tr. ///X*'r6‘« (kolUl I. 297 Burguyii i*i a p.Titc of 
Ftaiincc Cenonense to Alpcs Pirene extente allcmoste. 
Ibid, ysi Where trees be cxtcnic in altitude by a c. and xl‘< 
fjotc. z6m P. Fiktcmk.r Purple hi. 11. v, VVhusc mailer 
..Thro' nTT the isle, and evny part extent. 1641 .S<>N^'.y 
( I Percy Soc.l 171 Ti ll me no more ilirit ruarers wrnn* 
Their hair extent below their car. 1647 H. Mom: Song of 
.Soul It. i. II. Ivi, .Some be extended, others nut extent. 

tExte'nt, 7’. Obs. [I. L. ppl. stem of 

extendbre to Extend.] 

1. tram. To a.sstss, make an assessment of, for 
the purpo.Ke of taxation. .Sc. Stent. 

1434 Sc. Acts Jas. /, § 10 He sail cheiss Itlc men .'oul 
disi.rct. .gif lliai haif doune ihair deiinirat the rnd of ihe 
i.Txacione ; and that alsa inmiy persuuys a.'* may sufficiently 
extent he cunt re. 

b. inlr. 1 o be asses.s«l. 

1583 in Maithrid Hist. Edin. iii. (i 7 ^T 234 I'hc 
chrind, Prerileis, and sio Kjnd of rv«*ple as wer woiU to 
extent withlluin. .to pay ra his Kiiiric. .'I'lireitie Shillings. 

2. trans. To seize in saiisfaetioii for debt. 

1664 in AVf. SiK. Lane, >\ ( hcshire XI. 41 Plaintiff’s estate 
in Lowton .“uid Newton ‘exlente.d' upon Judgment*, at the 
suit of dercndaiil. 

Extontion, obs, form of I^xtenhion. 
t £xte*ntionablo, a. Obs. ' [f. cxtenlion 
(see ICxtenhion) 4 - able.] Extenhtblr. 

1737 Uau-ky Vi l. II, E.vtentionable, that may be .stretched 
out large and wide. 

t Esrta'Xiti’Ve, ' 7 - Obs. rare- K [f. extent- 
ppl. stem of extended to IiixTEND + -ivE. Cf. Ex- 
tensive.] === liXTKNMVK. 

1658 J. HAR»iN(;Tf».\ Prerog. Pop. Govt. ii. v. (1700) 371 
These Imd the whole extent ivc Power. 

t Exte'ntor. Ar. Obs. in 5 -our. [agent-n. 

f. extendih'e to K.\tkni». Cf. late L. extensor.! 

* An asscs.sor ; one who apportions a general tax'* 
(Jam.) ; .Stknt-mastkb. 

1434 Sc. Acts Jas. /, 8 n That the extentour stdbe 

r.u - 
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sworne bcfor the baronys of the srefdoiiie that thai sail do 
thar full power to bo gaidc extent 

t Extennablep a, Obs, rare-\ [f. as if ad. 
L. *extenudbiiist f. cxienudre: see lixTKNUATK.] 
Clapablc of being extenuated or made less dense. 

i6(Sa J. Chandler Van Ifelmont't Oriat. 343 Water. .i.s a 
bod^.extenuable into a vapour. 

t Bzte'nuant, obs. rare-K In 8 exton- 
uent. [f. L. fx/ettuafii-em, pr. pple. of extemidre : 
see next.] Extenuating. 

1756 C. Lucas Uss, IVaters II. Os All .sails of thi.s class arc 
• .resolvent, extenuent, and. in .some incasiirc, septic. 

t Ezte’imatef ///• obs. [ad. L. 

extemtdt-uSf pa. pple. of extenudre : see next.] 
a. Of the body or its parts : Shrunken, atten- 
uated ; whence, j^rostrated. b. Impoverished. C. 
Of a sound : Thin. Of a quality: Diminished; 
weakened. Of a number : I'hinned out, reduced. 

1538 CIakijinkh in IVn'ock Kec. Ki/. 1 . 1 . 117 He is gre.ally 
evivniiatc thcrewiih when it fRout] coiiirtli, 1533 in Strype 
/•U'c/. I. App. xJi. 107 I)y the .sainf!e\.‘)ctiiin of annates, 

bps. have i)eon no c.vtcnu:itc thal they have not been able. . 
to repair their Chuichcs. X55J Kokn Di'tiuii'i 1 ja The 
number of the pooic wretchcK is wuuiulerfully exienuate. 
1605 .Sylvks ikk /hi /f'aHnsii. in. iv. 1153 That same Majesty 
. . Is not extinguisht nor extenuate, a i 6 a 6 Dacun AWu 
.•!//. (1650)31 Great .sounds, Extenuate and shari>c. x68q tr. 
/iiu/iauan's Dc Jure tivgni apud Stofos g The . . Lody U 
Cured.. by nonrishing that which is extennatc. 

Extenuate (ckste'ni?/|<;it\ V. [f. L. e.xknuiU- 
ppl. stem of exteuiMre^ f. '.see Ex- pref.^) + 
Unuts thin. Cf. F. exU^nuer^ 

I. To make thin, slender, or weak. 

1 . trans. To make (the boily, lle.sh, a person) 
thin or lean; to render emaciated or .shrunken. 
Somewhat arch, 

*533 Elvot Cast, tfelt/ic in. xii. (1541' 66 Sorowc. .dothe 
c.xteijuutc or make tlie hcidy Ie.anc. 1650 H. Itk( kikf. (.>/- 
serf}. Healthy 160 'I'hey tlial are fat may excrci.se tuiSudoreut 
. . and that will extcnu.'ite them. 1669 Woooii f„\d .SV. Tt'rcsa 
11. The flc.sh is c.\tcnuatcd cveiy day more i«ii«t more. 
2717 J. Kkii.l Aniw. Oecon, <1738) soa H*xJi«s . . which arc 
extenuated by HunjL>er. 1834 Soui in.v /U*. o/Ch. (1841) 183 
It was deem led meritorious. -to extenuate it |the iKidy] by 
fastitiR. 186a (^^UI.vl.E /‘'red, tit. ix. vii, Extenuated with 
fati,.;ues. 2887 Litky Cuff, in \^tk C, V. xx. 385 reasants 
were .s^i extenuated by hunger that they could scarcely hold 
the ^>a<Ie. 

fa. To draw out to thinness; to beat (metal) 
into thin plates. Obs. 

1599 Haki.vyt Cov, II, II. (JO ']’h« Cirniian.s ran very enn- 
ninety heate and extenuate gold into plates and leuues. 
2603 K NOLI. ns ///st, 'Juris (1621) 537 The straight tK’S.se 
of the waies enfoiced the Turks to extenuat their rankes. 
2655 W. E. jUetf’i*rs 164 Gold, .extenuated as fine as the 
threds in the Spiders weh. xMx (Jri;w Afus-xtofi 1. v. 85 Ilis 
(the Sawfish ’<.1 body behind his hc.id becomes, .broad, .from 
whence it is again extenuated all the way to the end of his 
Tail, 

'Fo stretch out ; also m/r. 7 Confused with 
€xlcnd, 

1583 SrunDFS Anat, Ahts. (1877' 54 R.ithcr abbreuiat oiirc 
diiyc.s by manye yercs, than e,\l«.'nuale our Hues one ininul 
of an hoiire, s6oi Chi-s tkk Lin>t 's Mart. vi. (1878) 81 I'he 
plaincs. .Whose fvriili bounds f.ure doth extenuate. 

3 . To thin out in consistency, render less 
dense. 

*559 Mohwyng Evpmym., Moist (hinges p\it into a body 
by trie fi.»ri;c! of he.:iie are extenuated into a vapour. i6ox 
ilOLLANO (1634' 1 . 431 'I'o c.vtcnuatc th-at grossc sub- 

stance into which the Gliue had turned the., hike and 
humor. 1638 G. Sanuys Jab 46 He the couge.alod v.'ipors 
melts againc Extenuated into drops of Kaine. ^ x686 Goao 
Celcsi. /iodies 11. xii. 322 A inislc of V.ajiuur or Fiimi; in.ay he 
e.vtenuatcd into some hundreds [of mili>.]. x8oo Vinck 
Hydrastut. vii. 81 Accuniidaling and extciiimting the .air. 

f b. Spec, in Afcd. 'Fo render thinner ^^the hu- 
mours or concretions of the body, etc.) ; — Attkn- 
UATK 2 b, Obs. 

*563 Hvi.t. Art f/frn/«r«. ^1593)71 The seeds doc extenuate 
and diininlshe the I'lammy and gros.se humours. 26x0 M akk* 
MA.M Master p. M, r.l.\Kiii. 487 It c.xtciiuarcth hunnjrs. 

«/<«•/. 1533 Ei.vot Cast. I i fit he (1541' 27 a, Almonder. do 
e,vtenu.ate .'irul dense. 1607 'l’op.sti.L Serpenis (i6«i8) 1)24 
Those medicines, .which do extenuate. 

fc. Til thin out (the h.nir, eyebrows, etc.). Obs. 
2585 T.i.ovn Treas. lUtiUh IJ j, Want of llieyr humours 
doth exlentnu the .same IhairJ. i66x I.ovki.l Hist. Aniw. 

•V .)/iu. 39 Tlie fat. .extenuateth the eyebrows. 

4 . fa. To diminish in si/e, mimlier, or amount; 
to reduce to meagre dimensions. Obs. 

*555 Eukn Decades :tTi Hy forcible e.siemiating<.‘. the 
gooddes and poure of tliem whom tlicy desired to kepe in 
s\d»iettion. 1630 A’, JohuseHS Kinged. Sft^miww. 22 Small 
riiimliers ate soon, .evtenu.alcd by a long warre. 1634 Sir 
T. HKKin.ki Trav, 205 In which L’itie is a great Colossus. . 
To c.\tt'.nuatc the hnlke of tliis ihdr Fagod, they jilace him 
sitting. 1647 SpRicioK Anglia /Cedir. in. v. (r8«;4) 164 
lThe\ 1 w’ere reduced to so much Ie.s.s«r number ; arul were 
yet further extenuated. 

tb. To lessen (a quality, etc.) in degree; to 
weaken the force of (n bknv, mitigate (a law;. C>bs. 

1561 r. NokuiN fust, n, g«> We do obscure and 

extenuate it [God’s grace] with mir vntliankfulnesse. 1590 
.SuAKs. Mids. .V. I. i. 120 ?Ilsc the I,.aw r,f Athens ycclcls you 
yj* "i'^h hv mi ineanes we may mitenuale) To dc.ath. 2598 
E. liii.i iN Si-iaJ. (18781 4:; .Sfjiiie sicknes . . doth . . c.x- 
teiiuate 1 hy fntile ixihemhtunce, 2643 Frynnk.SW. 

Dart. App. 1O2 Kings cannot by Law change 01 extenuate 
Laws. 1673 Sir \ . I^hownk Utt. Friend vi. (18S1) 130 
J-he incunible st.itc of his disca.se might suuicwhul extenuate 


your Sorrow. 17^ Shknstone lykt. Lcit, (2777) III. 
100 No time shall extenuate our mutual friendshi]^ 2773 
J. Roks fratricide (MS.) iv. 53 A heaviness .. Extenuates 
my strength. 

II. I'o lessen in representation. 

1 6. * To diminish in honour * (J.), depreciate, dis- 
parage (a person, his actions, or attributes). Obs. 

x6ox WittVEM Mirr. Mari. Ciijb, Extenuate no more 
worth's matchles.se deedes. 2605 It.ACON Adxr. Leatn. i. ii. 
S 3 It hath bccne ordiiiurie. .to extenuate and distible learned 
men by the names of Fedantes. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 645 
Just are thy ways . .Who can extenuate thee t 2705 Stan- 
Hoi'K 1 ‘araphr. II. 380 The Reply he made, extenuates the 
One, when put into the Bait.ancc with the Other. 

6. To estimate or state at a low figure ; to dis- 
parage the magnitude or importance of ; to under- 
rate, make light of. Somewhat arch. 

2539 Mork Dyalogt 111. Wks. 1318/1 With wordcs and 
rea.soning, to extemmte and miiiysh the vygour and a.six:ritc 
of the payiULS. ^ 1M3 T. Wilson Rhet, 58 b, In accusyng 
any per.Aonc it is lu‘st. .where.ns anythyng.seiiieth to make 
for hym to extenuate the same to the outernioste. 1607 
NokiuvN Sun. Dial. 34 The feareof thismaketh tlrn'l'enanis 
to e.xtetut.Tte the values. x63S-8 Ir. Catuden's Hist. Eliz. 
IV. ; 1688)626 CufTe extenuated both the Danger and Difli- 
ciilty. 1638 Sir T. Brownk Hydriot, iv, Nor can wc ex- 
tenuate the valour of ancient M.Tityrs. 1749 FiKi.niNo Tom 
7 ''>tcrvii. xi, Everyman seemed wholly bent to extenutite 
the stun which fell to his siiarc. 1833 Lvkll Prine. Geol. 
11 . 28B Extenuating the comparative magnitude of coral 
limestones. x88a Srei.f.y Nat. Relig. u. i. 12K ('hristianity 
lias never altogether denied, but only extenuated the claims 
of Art and Science. 

7 . esp. To underrate, treat as of trilling magni- 
tude guilt, faults, crimes). Hence, in later use : 
To los-sen, or seek to lessen, the seeming magni- 
tude of (guilt or offence) by partial excuses. Also of 
circunisfanccs : To stTvc as an cxtenu.ation of. 

1570 1 ’., NokKJN tr. NenvePs Catech. (1853) 14(7 Let no 
nmn extenuate the must heinous offence of man tis a small 
trespass. i6s 2 HuiutFs Lerdath. ii. xxvii. 154 None that 
c-.m Excuse (though some of them may Extenuate) a Crime. 
1693 CoNr.HKVK Juv, xi. 295 Fortune, there, extemi.ites the 
Crime. What's Vice in me, is only Mirth in him. 2840 
Macaulay Clive The same sense of ju.sticc. .forbids us to 
conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier d.ays. 2871 
Moklkv Voltaire (18861 160 A kaseness that we ought never 
to p:u-don and never to extenuate. 

^ b. Impro|x.Tly listed for : To extenuate the guilt 
of; to plead partial excuses for. 

1741 ^ilIJn^,ETt)N Ckero 11 . viii. 141 Pompey's fato would 
extenuate the omission of that step. 1792 Mrs. RAUCLiPFii 
Row. Forest x, She. .endeavoured to extenuate the condi.cl 
of Madame La Motte. i8xx I.amh Imwod. Indulg, Palate 
Wks. (i88gi 635 He thought it nccessriry to extenuate the 
length of time he kept the dinner on the t.able. t 96 oAll 
r. Round No. 67. 404 The purscr’.s steward .. extenu.'ited 
himself calmly enough. 

Extenuated (ckstc ni«,ritvd), ///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -EH.] In souses of the vb. a. Made slender; 
shrunken, emaciated, b. Attenuated, rarefied. 

a. i63oVknnkr Via Rectaxx. 36 It is.. more profitable 
for loose .smi extenuated bodies. 2736 Lkoni tr. Alberti’s 
Axliit. I. jb, 'Fheir Faces liecome thin and cxtetiu.ated. 
1781 C/uir. Ill A.nn, Reg. ig'i The person of Dr. Fothergill 
was of a delicate, rather of an extenuated make. *863 
Hawtiioknk Onr Old Howe (18791 7^ Wc.. arc getting loo 
nervous, lia 'gard, dj'speptic, extenuated. 

b. 1661 UoYi.K Sprine of A ir 11. ii. (1662) 33 Calling this 
extenuated .substance a Funiculus. 

Exte'nnating, vhl. sb. [f. as prec. •4- -jno L] 
The actitiii of the vb. Extenuate. (For qiiot. cf. 
sense 6 of vb ) 

1671 TI. M. tr. Erasm.^ Cello./. 397 A too solHcitous ex- 
tenuating thy provision is all one as if thou .should boast 
of it, 

Exteimatixig, ppb^ [f. as prec. I -INC -.] 
That extenuates in senstrsof the vb. Now chiclly in 
phrase E.vli’mtdfing lircumstanccs : eireumslanct:.s 
th.at tend to diminish culpability. 

2607 TorsKLi. Eourf. Beasts ( 1673) A thin cxlemuiting 
diet, a 1653 GorcK Cowm. Heb. i. 2 These words, .are ex- 
tenuating words. 1655 Cvi.PF.Hi’FK Rh'erins 11. i. 63 i.el 
him use things exiemiating, as Hj'sop, Fennel., and is- 
pcclally Nutmeg. 1679 J. (kH)n,M.AN Penit. Pardoned ii. ii. 
(17131 igS it not an c.vtciiuatiiig but .a jii-st reflection 
which the HiNtori.'in ni.Tkcs upon . . Alexander. 1694 K. 
BirKrifOCOF Reason 139 Its Emanation . . is from a (knter 
into an Orb or Sphere, in Extenuating Lines. 2750 tr. 
Lconardits’ Mirr. Stows 98 Galen hedds that it is w’arniing 
and extenuating. 2840 Macaulay Clwe 55 In Clive’s r.a.sc, 
there were many extenuating circumstances. 2875 Jow’f.tt 
Plato ted. 2) 1 . .|94 [Those] who hiv,ve taken the life of another 
under the like extenuating circutuNiances. 

Hence Ezteniiatiiiglj adv.y in an extenuating 
manner. 

2884 Mw.s. Houstoun Caught in Snare II. xv. 171 'Fcr- 
s.iid Helen, cxtcnuatingly, * she suffers.' 

Earbennation (ek.ste-nif/|c’i'JoiF). [ad. T.. ex- 
ienudlidit-em ^ n. of acdoti f. extenudre to E.vtkn- 
UATE. Cf. F. cxtihmation.'l The action of exten- 
uating ; exleniiatetl coiulition. ** 

1. The action or process of making or liccoming 
thin ; an instance of this ; a shrunken condition ; 
leanness, emaciation. 

2576 IIakkh Jcxvell of Health 171 a, This mightily hclpcth 
the extenuation of niemlarrs. *555 Cui.i’Ri'PFR Riverius i. 

V. ig A yoTic mail .. had an extenuation for w'ant of nourish- 
ment in his i.irnks. 2707 Floykk Physic. Pnlse^ Watch 183 
Gnicn commends tepid Baths for . . curing nil Extenuations. 
2782 Johnson Let, Mrs, Thrale 27 Oct., The extenuation 
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is her only bad symptom. 1835 Scott Betrothed xxx, The 
female, .exhibited . . some symptoms of extenAition. s8b8 
tn Ann, Reg. 474/3 Some pallid from extenuation, 
fa. Making lesst dense ; rarefaction (of air). 
2655-80 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/a Winds proceed 
from extenuation of the Air, by the Sun. 

1 3. The action or process o< making slender or 
diminishing in bulk ; an instance of this. Obs, 

2619 Donnf. Serm. xiv. 140 All Dilatation is some degree 
of Extenuation. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (*677» 186 
The .Sc.t is the stime at all seasons ; what it gets by Rivers 
and showers, losing hy exhal.'itious and extenuations through 
the excessive heals . . within thcTorrid Zone. 2777 Pkhcstley 
Matt. ^ .V/nV. (1783) I. xix. 339 Gregory the Great.. says 
that God penetr.Ttes evemhiiig W'ithout extenuation. 
fg. 2637 Br. Hall Holy Ohsertt, 63 No Icsse well doth 
God take these submissc extenuations of our .sclues. 
t4. The action of making less or weak ; an in- 
stance of this; a weakening, impoverishment. 
Also mitigation (of blame or jiiinishment). Obs. 

2543-3 Act 31-s Hen. VI If c. 18 The saide citie is much 
deoaid . . not a Ittlle to the cxtenuacion of that part of this 
ronime. 2596 .Shaks. i HeH.lVy in. ii. 33 Such extenuation 
jet me hegge, A.s in reproofe of many Tales dciiis’d . . 1 may 
. . Finde pardon on my true .submission. 1654 H . I .’Estrange 
Cluis. I (1655) I The gallantry of Henry’s heroique spirit 
tended .somewhat to the . . extenuation of Charles liis gfopr. 
2707 Ati kruuhv .SVrw/.v.( i723)l l.i59What Deeds of Charity 
wc nave to alledge in Extenuation of our Punishnieut. 

6. The .action of representing (something) a.s 
slight and trifling; underrating; an instance of 
this, a plea to this end ; a modification in tenns. 

2624 Bf. Hall Reayll. Treat. 209 Sometimes, .wee humble 
ourselves lower than there is cause. .And no lessc well doth 
God take these .submisse extenuations of our .sclve.s, 2831 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. i. iv. ii. 228 Through their, .extenu- 
ation [of their grievance], wretchedness and pccvi.shticss 
they undo themselves. 1733 J 3 e For Phgueii^po) 6 Many 
died of it every day, so that now all our cxleiiualions abated. 
1859 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 13/3 'Ihe utmost they allow is an 
e.vicnuation uf its absolute necessity. 

tb. Khet. 

Fuit enham Eng. Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 227 Wc call 
him the Disabler or figure of Exti'nuntioii, 1657 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 56 When for extenuation sake wc use a lighter 
and more eiisie word or terme then the matter requires. 
1706 in Phillips. 2833 in Crai»u Teehnol. Diet. 

6. 'J'hc action of lessening, or seeking to lessen, 
the guilt of (an offence or fault) by alleging ii.-irtial 
cxcust*s ; an instance or means of doing this ; a 
})lea in mitig.ation of censure. Also In extenua- 
tion of. 

HoiinKR Liwiath. 11. xxvii. 156 F.xtcnuatioii, by 
which the Crime, that •seemed grcfit, is made Icsse. a *67.1 
Clakknuon Snrv. Lpdath. (i676> 180 He., was to find 
exc:usc.s and cxleiiualions for sins, 2723 Addison No. 
3Q7 F 1 Whatever may he said for tlie Extenuation uf Mich 
Defects. 2750 JojiN.SDN Rambler No. 39 F 7 U may be 
urged, in extenuation of thi.s crime, .that [etc.]. 1839 Mac- 
KiN'iosil Eth. Philos, Wks. |8.^6 1 . 28 In extenuation of a 
noble error. ^1833 Bkntham Wks. (1843) 1 . 174 The dif- 
ferences of casies . . furnish a rnpirmii stuck of nxienuations 
. to different d.asseh of oflence.s. 

7. U. S, Used humorously in //. for : Thin gar- 
ments. 

2882 G. W. Cable in Serilmer’s Mag. May 23 They 
were r.I.id in silken extenuat ions ftoin the th]'o.at to tlie feet. 
2883 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept, a/a One side wore, .cxletiua- 
lions of a. .green c;oluur. 

Extenuative, a. and sb. [f. Extenuate v, 

+ -TVE.] • 

A. adj. a. Tending to make lean. b. Tending 
to extenuate (guilt\ 

1610 T’ahrough Meth, Physiek 11. ix. (16301 85 They have 
more need of cxtcmmlivc mcates then thos« that have the 
Flcurislt:. 1837 Bkntham Ration . Evid . Wks. 1.S43 VII. 
15 Froviiig the c.\istei)ce of some justificalivu, or extenua- 
tive, or cxemplive, circuiiisianvc. 

B. sb. a. Something serving to extenuate 
guilt, b. A medicine producing ‘ extenuation * or 
emaciation . 

a 2734 NokTH F. xam, ii. v. § qo Another Extcuuative of 
the intended Rebellion. x8i8 tHack^o. Mag. III. 524 Be a 
little mure sparing uf exteiniatlvcs and ,^o]>orifics. 

Eztenuator (ekstemiMi^haj). [agent-n. f. L. 

€xtennare\ sec F.xtknuatk 7 ».] One who exten- 
uates. t a. One who depreciates or makes light of. 
b. One who alleges extenuating or excusatory con- 
siderations ; an apologist. 

2748 Richardson t74m2/2 (rSii) VIII. 57 Not.. classed 
among such extenuators. 2799 V. Knox Lord's Supp. iv, 
Tlic extenuators of the Sacrament .. .suggest u bint that the 
ruiiuiiand to }>erform this slight service, .iiiighl have been 
confined to the Apostles. 2869 Mo7.lf.y Vniv. Serm. i. 
(1^6) 15 The extenuators of the Council. 

Sxtenuatory (ekstcni«ataii), a. [ad. I.. 
exlenudlori-tts, i. extenudre : see Extenuate and 
-<'KY.] Characteri/cd by extenuation ; having the 
function or effect of exteiiuuting. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. RaK V. 17a The translation 
adopts an extenuatory turn. 2831 C'rokkr in Bossyelfs 
Johnson an. 1744 I. 142 note^ The veil, of stately diction 
and extenuatory phrases. 2870 Contemp. Reti. Xiy. 6x8 
The .sweeping verdict . .^1 Martial’s palpable faults, without 
any extenuatory mention of his tencierer touches. 
tExteHUe. V- Obs. rare-K [(?ad. F. ex- 
fenue-r)^ ad. L. extcnuidrei see Extenuate.] 
trans. To make thinner. 

*574 NrwTON Health Mag. 8 The matter.. which re- 
mained in the fleshe might be extenued. 
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Ohs,rare-^, [f. Extbnu-ate 
V, after Tkxuitv.] Extreme fineness or subtility ; 
cflncr, in pL 

i6of HoLiJiND /*/rVfv(x6^4)ll. 535 Makini^ up the pour* 
fiis aiul exteiiuities of his iincanient's [argitiias voltHt\. 

Ezter (eksto’j), v. rarc-^, [f. L. ex- out + 
tet^ra earth ; on the analogy of Inter.] frans* 
To dig out of the earth. 

XXXVIII. 149 From gold mines that 
preaoiis metal.. is exterred. 

Extercorate, var. of Exstrhcorate. Obs, 
t Exte*rebrate, v. Ohsr'^ [f. L. exicrdmit- 
ppl. stem of exterebrare^ f. ex- out + tetvbrare to 
bore, f. terebra boring tool, f. ter^re to rub.] 
irans. To bore out ; * to search curiously \ 

i6a3-6 in Cockekam. 1797 in Hailey vol. U. 
t EzteTg 6 f V, Obs, [f. L. exier^^re, f. ex- out 
+ U’r^Pre to wit)e off.] tram. To wipe out, cleanse. 
In cjuots. absoi. 

x6s7 Tomi.inwn KenfltfS />w/. 38 It [sour s.'ip»)ur] cor- 
rodes, hilcs. .and cxterKcs. 1684 tr. Bond's Ah^rc. CompU. 
xviii. 666 Manna.. and things that e.xterge without biting, 
t Eli: 6 *rgexit, [ad. L. extert^ent-em, pr. 
pple. of cxierghx'. see prec.] Aiistkuoent. 
1706 in Phillips. 1797 -'3x in Hailey vul. II. 
f Exte*rialf a. Obs. [a. obs. K. exterial^ f. E. 
cxter-iis outward.] Outside, external. 

15*8 Kov Kt'tU me (Arb.) Beware. .Of the emtwarde 
man cxtcriall. 154? Boukde Brev. Health Pref. 4 Siekenes 
in the exteri-all p.artes. 

Exterior (ekstP'ri.*)!), a. and sb. Also 6 ex- 
teryor, 6-7 extoriour. [a. I., ex/e nor, comiiar, 
of exter-ns outside. Cf. E. exterieur^ 

A. adj, 

1. Outer; pertaining to or connected with the 
outer portion or oiit.side of anything; visible or 
perceptible on the outside ; external. (In many 
uses not clearly distinguishable from the sb. used 
attrib.) 

Hxteyior ang;h {Gi'iwO the angle included b«1ween .any 
.side of a triangle or iKilygoii and the pnidiictioii of the 
adjacent side ; also, an angle included hetween a straight 
line falling upon two parallel lines and either of the latter 
on the oul.side. Exterior t Polygon ^ screen, side^ slope (see 
quots.). ♦ Extcrioripknloui". .see Ericvi'i.oin. 

1570 Di;k Math, Vref, 2 'rhings Naturall, of the sense 
v.xteriiir, ar hable to be percciued. *583 Siuimirs Anat. 
Abns. (1877) 30 The .sinne of the heart, .hursleth not foovth 
into exteriour action. 160a M vkston Ant. Mel. Induct., 
Frame your exterior shape 'lo hautiu forme of clato 
iiiajestie. i6oa Smaks. Ham. 11. ii. 6 Not th' exterior, nor 
ihe inward man Resembles that it was. 1706 Piiii.i.ies (e<l. 
Kersey), Exterior Pohn^on. the Out-lines of all the Works 
drawn from one ontinost Angle to another, 1761 Hcml 
Hist. A’w.c. II. xxxii. vio His exterior concurrence with., 
the oro.si'.i'uiions. 18*3 i..\Mn AV/a, Piss. Boast 
iIh^ NV'hat .i .siicrificc of the extutii^r teguinetil ! 1858 Hwy- 
TiioRXK Er. iif H. yrnls. 11872) I. 47 Whose exterior front is 
covered. 1863 IVI Rs. C. Ci.AKKE Shahs. Char, xii, jtki 
B cntrirc possc.sscs a fund of hidden tenderness beneath her 
exterior gaiety. S867 .S,MVTH Sailor's lEord-Mi., Exterior 
sidt\ the .side of an iniagtiiary polygon, mxin wliich the 

i drin of a fortification is constructed. Exterior slopey in 
briificalion, that slojie of a work towards the country 
wbii;l) is next outw.^rd beyond its .superior .slope. 1874 
Knight y.bV/. Mech. I, 819/1 Extcrior-scnw^ one cut upon 
the imiside of a stem or niaildrel. 

fb. Coiiccnied with externals, rare. 

1541 Barni-s (1573) 341/2 Wlmt more exteriour 

hon<mrcan you deuise then this is? and yet you doe say yt 
you honour no stockes nor stones. 1797 1^3 Fo.stkii in 
Life cV- Corr, fr846l 1 . 164 Why w.a.s the fewish dispensa- 
tion .so .strange, so exterior, .so ina(le<|uatc ? 

2. Siluated outside or without (an object) ; com- 
ing from without ; concerned with what is without ; 
external, extrinsic. Const, to. 

1^33 Flyot Cast. Helthe 11. -x.xiv. f 15721 38 I1. 'Ilic ex- 
Icnoiir ayre which coinpa.sseth the Ixidy. 1538 Siarkey 
England 1. ii. 50 Kxteryor lliyngys — frynd.s, ryebes, and 
ahund.-ince of iieccssarys . . are . . retpiyryd. 1667 Mn ioN 
/*. A. IX. 3.;6 Without exterior help sustaind. 1780 Cowpku 
Table T. 247 liappiness depends, .less on exterior things 
than most suppose. t8i^ Jane AosrKN Emma 11. xili. 226 
< living pfirlicnlarsof his journey and feelings, .and describ- 
ing everylhing e.vterior .and local. 1834 Mr.s. SoMKKVii.i.fi 
Connex, /Vox .SV. iv. (1849) 32 I'lie attraction of a sphere 
on any exterior body. XM5 I.kudesuohf Cremona's I'roj. 
Ceom. 219 If the conic is a hypcrixila .. the centre is a 
point exterior to the curve, 
t b. Foreign. Obs. rare. 

T540 Act 32 Hen. VlII^ c. 14 'Phis rcaltne of England and 
any other cxlt riour polent.-iics. 

B. sh. (Not in Johnson.) 

1. The adj’. used altsol . : An exterior thing, rare 
in In pi. Outside parts, features, habits, 

manner!?, trapping.s, etc. ; externals. 

159X Troub. Ktiigne K, John 't6iii 58, I speakc not only 
for <‘ics pritiilegc, rhe chief exterior that I would cnioy. 
* 59 ® J^iiAkS. Merry IE. 1. iii. 72 .She did course o're iny 
c.xtcriors with.. a greedy nitcntion. 1646 Sir T. Hrow^nk 
Pseud. Ep. To Rtlr.,^ t)iscourser.s, who l.xik l)eyond the 
.shell and obvious exteriours of thiJ^s. 1719 J. Hknli.y Let. 
in Spect. No. 518 Without producing 4 siiititble Revolution 
in his Exteriors. 1784 J. Barky Lect, Ad i. (1848) 76 
Riches, dignities, and alf. .jjhowy pompous exteriors. 

2. a. The outward i>iirfnce, the outside, b. 
That which appears outside; outward aspect or 
demeanour. 


& 1695 Woodward Kat. Hut. Earth i. 3 Nor. .did I 
neglect the exteriour or Surface. 1853 Sir If. D()i;r.iJi.s 
Mil. Bridges (c.d. ^ 28 Wooden frames, covered on the 
exterior with sheet capper. 

b. 1801 Han. More H^ks. VIII. 99 llte engagine ex- 
terior of urbanity. 2879 Greek Short Hist. viii. 464 Under 
this ridimilous exterior however lay a man of much natural 
ability. 1876 Mozluy U*m>. Serm. xiv. (1877) 247 Thc.se 
were covered by the most pious exterior. 

Exte*riorate, 7 A rare-\ [f. prcc. + -ate 3.] 
trans. To make (^tiomething) a matter of externals. 

1871-9 H. M-Acmim-an True I 'ine iv. 149 How diflTerent is 
this from the natioii of those who extcriornle religion. 

Exte.riora'tion. [f. as prec. + -atjon.] 

1. The action of making more outward, tttwee- 
itse, after deterioration. 

H183B k. Knox Rem. (1834) I. 66 To a person.. much 
occupied in inward converse with God, there is something 
felt of comparative exlerioration in. .tlie more public ineaiis. 

2. * The physiological cerebral act by which the 
sensation pr^uced by an impression on any part 
of the course of a nerve is referred to its terminal 
extremity* \Syd. Soe. Lex. 18 S 4 ). 

Extarioritjsr (ekstJ'*Tvrriti). [f. as prec. + -ITV. 
Cf. K. extirionty^ 

1 . 'fhe state or fact of l)eing outward or outside, 
or of having an external existence ; outwardness. 

i6xz CoruR., A‘4//>Tew/ii:/*^,cxterioritic, outwardness. 2664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. xvi. 56 Tlie exteriority and palpa- 
bility of tlie exercise of their aflection.s. 1803 Ketf. I. 
261 Interiurity and exteriority, by which i.s meant the dis- 
tinction of the .attributes of an oliject as originally existing 
in itself or a.s acquired from without. 1836*7 Sir \\\ 
Hamii.ton Metaph. xxviiL 11859' II. 174 'Hie seihse of touch 
by it-sclf. .is not even cogni/niit of local fxieriorily [Ort/ii /tes 
auseinanderseyn]. 1864 WtixsTER, K.cteriority, .surface, 
.si^rfioies. 

2 . In religious sense occas. ; Devotion to the 
external instead of to the inward and s|iirilual. 

a 1875 Bi*. Forbes, ( 0 .) And this leads on to a third point 
which hinders progress, and th.at is what for w;int of a 
iK-tter word may tie termed exteriority. 1885 Bisski.i. 
Pentateuch 311 'llu-se men of God. .in the mid.st of a ten- 
dency to pure exteriority. 

3. ‘The psychical act by which sensalions are 
referred to the external world, as when an impres- 
sion on the retina is referred to an object outsiilc 
and not to the place of sensation* {Syd. Soe. 

Exteriorixatioli (ckslhnrioiaizfri'J.Tn). In 
quot. exteriorisation. [f. next -h -ation.] The 
.notion of exteriorizing (sec next). 

s886 F. W. 11 . Myers in Proc. SiH\ Psych. Beseare.k Oct. 
tftQ It was like the awakening and exteriori.satiuii of sca.-ia- 
tions nlri%'idy stored up in the organism. 

Exteriorize (eksUvridroiz), tJ. [f. Kxtkuloii 
+ -IZK.] trans. To make exterior; to realize (a 
conception) in outward fonn ; lo attribute an ex- 
ternal existence to (states of conscioiisiu ss". 

1879 Maui.ini.ev Pathol. Mind 4.19 It is the unfailing ten- 
<ioncy of the mind to project its ntTections outwards and to 
tr.msfcr them lo objects as cpnalilics — to exteriorise ils 
states as qu.aUtie.s. 1890 Harfer's Mag. May K-ti/t His 
painting is a means of exteriorizing Ins uoiiceplions. 

Exteriorly (cksth>Tiajli), adv. [f. as prec. + 

- 1 .V ^.] 

1 . < )n the outside or surface ; as regards tlie out- 
side ; superficially. 

*595 Shaks. John iv. it. 257 My forme, Whicli howsoeiier 
rude exteriorly, Is yet the couer of a fayrer minde. 1669 
WoonMF:A» St. Teresa Ji. xxvi. 162 It scorched her cx- 
i icriorly. 1707 Curios, tn Hush. 4- Card. 49 New Pans 
uniting themselves exteriourly to the former. 1791 Macii. 
in Phil. Trans. I. XXXI. 372 It wa.s .still while, both ex- 
teriorly and inlet iorly. 1879 Cla.^gir.v Herald 8 Oct., Vicwcil 
ns a whole, whether exteriorly or interiorly the.. room is .a 
I retnark.ably tine architectural production. 

I 2. With outward act ; as regards externals, 
j 1550 'Fiio.mas Hal. Gram.., Cofto, is the worshippe or hon- 
I our that is exleriourly vseil towardes (iod. 1696 T. H. ir. 
i Caussin's Holy Crt. 269 Kxfcrionrly .applying your selle to 
ordinary .seruue’^. 1685 tr. Bossuet's /hnir. Cnth. Ch. 
Advt. 15 'Fhe H«.»Iy Ghtjf.t . .establishes Pa.slors and Teachers 
to .act exteriourly. X751 Chk.stehk. Lett. 111 . ediv. 117 
Rndcavour to jilt-asc every liody, 1 ineun exteriorly. *879 
Borrow of Spain (ed. k) 101 'ITiey exteriorly acemn- 

inodate themselves to the religion of tlie country. 

3. In an exterior position or tlireelion ; as Ik ing 
i outside soinclhing. 

I 1877 K. Cairij Philos. Kant 11. xvii. 609 We h.ave .ag.ain 
I lo regard the c.ause. not as exteriorly related to the efi'cct, 

I but as identical with it. x88o C.’.K: F. I Iarwin Movem, I'l. 

I 513 IVuduoinj^ only 3 or 4 perfect dowers, wljich are 
situated exteriorly. 1889 (J. AV<'. Jan. i</(j Kach leaf is 
drawn in exteriorly to the first one. 

ExtZ'rxninablef a* rare. [f. L.. extermind- 
hil-is. {. extermindre \ see Kxtermia'ATK and 
-AHhE.] That may be exterminated. 

1667 H. Mokk/?/V'. DinL 1. xxvti. (1713) 57 No F.sseiice 
tli.atvs exterminablecan be the Kssenceof (iod. 

If UbCtl by -Shelley for ‘ illimitable *. 

18x3 Shki.li y Q. Mah. vii. 23 The exterminable spirit it 
contains Is n.-iture'-x only G«xl. 

Extenuiuftto Cekst^umimrit!, v. Also 6 7 pa. 
pple. oxterminate. [f. L. cxtermUuil- ppl. stem 
of e.xtermindre to ilrivc beyond the Iroundaries, f. t'jr- 
i out + boundary-line. Cf. V. extermimr. 

Only sense i is found in class. I.at. ; the developed sense 2 
1 appears in the Vulgate, and in F r.J 


EXTSEMIirAfnVS. 

1 1. tram. To drive, force (a person or thing) 
from, of, out ^'the boundaries or limits of (a place, 
region, community, state, etc.) ; lo drive away, 
banish, put to ilight. Also with double obj. by 
omission of from. Obs. 

154Z Klyot twagy Gar, (1549) *4<S Oppreireion, extorcion 
. . were out of the citee ol Kumr. . .vttcriy exterminate. 1560 
Holland Crt. i'enus 111. 621 It }tos..iiiony of life extir* 
niinatc, 1397 Bacon C outers Gml 4 Evil vii. (Arb.l 148 
Most thinges do . . diase and CAierminate their coiitnirie.s. 
1633 Baxter Afeth. Peace Consc. 50 Do not those men 
deserve to he exterminated the Churches, a 1677 Barrow 
Pope's Suprem. Wks. 1741 I. 609 They demosed, extermin- 
ated, and deprived him of communion. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 11. iv. 165 ' 1 ‘heir jUie Britons'] l.angnage was 
wholly exterminated fnmi hence with them. 1699 Bknti.ev 
Serm, 6 June 27 A diseovery. .whidi aluiie is sufTicicnt to 
. .extenniiiute t ank Atheism out of the World. 

2 . 'I'o destroy utterly, put an end to (persons or 
animals) ; now only, to root out, extirpate (si)ecies, 
races, populations, sects, hence opinions, etc.). 

1649 Alcoran 65 Who can hinder Goii to exiennliiale the 
Messiah . . with whatsoever is in the K.arth, when it shall 
1 sceme good to him? 1651 Houhrs Ld’iath. ii. xxiv. 128 A 
Petiple comming into puH.sessiuii of a Lund by warre, do imt 
alwaies exterminate the anticut Inhabitants. 1703 Ar- 
nuTHNoT Coins <1727) 229 Alcx.andcr had left Gn-dan 
Guvernurs and Colonies iu the ln(iic.s; but they were almost 
c.vtcrminatcil by Sandro-coltiis. 1788 I’kiesi i.ev Lect. 
Hist. V. xl, 290 Clovis, .exterininalcil all his family, lest 
any of them .should be chosen king, i860 M(jti.i y Keiherl. 
(1868J 1. i. 5 The Holy League, .was to exterminate heresy. 
z868 PF.tRD ll’aterfarm. xvi. 164 In the dawn of domestic 
agriculture, beasts of prey, .were exterminated 
1 3. To get ritl of (a thing) ; to abolish, put an 
end to, de.slroy. Obs. 

159Z SvLVK.srER Dh Bartas i, vii, (1641' 63/1 'i'h* one [Sab- 
bath] but a Day endures; th’ others Date Kterniiy shall 
m>t F.x terminate. 1650 Btu.wer Anihropomet. 158 F.xtcr 
minating or oiii-Iawing their own Face, lo put on another. 
1691 Ray C>t'nOV>/«(i7i4)38Whoendeavour lo. .evacuate .and 
cMerminate this ArgumcnL 1794 Godwin C'a/. Williams 
():> A remorse that stung his am.sciencc and exterminated 
ills pt-uce. 

•f b. Afhth. ' 1*0 get rid of (an unknown quantity, 
etc.); mKi.i.minatk. Obs. 

'.MKit.soN tluxioHS II. ill. 1 39 By hedp of iho 
Equation of the Curve, exterminate x or y out of the 

(Quantity ^ r . 1756 Sai’KOersom Meth. Eluxions 159 To 

y 

e.vteriniiiatc the impossible Quantity in the Denominator. 
1897 Hu I ION Course Math. I. 246 By adding or .siibtrncling 
them lequatii>iis|. .one ui the letters may be exterminated. 

Hence ExtoTminated ppl. a. ExtOTminating 
vhl. sb. Exte rminating ppl. a. 

1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State 19 May im. 16^55, We hdieve 
it to be the general Intel est of us all . . to relieve our t'.Kfer- 
niiiinted and indigent Brethren. 1813 (A Bri‘. IX. 34I The 
exterminated ii.'itioiiK. .du.scrved the vengeance uf a mural 
governor by their iih»lritiy and depravity 1664 H. Moai'; 
Afyst. Iniq. 274 The c.vteriiiin:iling of Idolatlry out of llu> 
empire. 1667 Petay Chr. Piety vi. lao Lhilucky vicc-s, on 
whom the extenninaliiig lot h.ipiicd to fall. 1796 (.'01 . e- 
kiixHi Ode Peparting J 'rnr, 'I'he exieiminating fiend is fled. 
1867 Freeman Korm. Comj. 118761 1 . ii. 33 The hast exier- 
iniii.ating {.oiique.st waged, .against the Britons. 

ExtOrminatiOll (ck-sLljtninri'Jon). AIro 5 
-mynacion, 6 -miuationo. [ad. h. extcnnindtidn- 
em, n. of action f. extermindre : sec Kxtkuminate.] 
'I’he action of cxlcrniinaling. 

1 1. Expulsion from the bounds or limits of a 
country, state, or community; an instance of tliis; 
banishment, cxcomniiinicaltoii. Obs, 

*577 t^fiat. Spirits i.(i6i,o» 430 The Lord RnstMiherg 
. .iTid . . advise the Kmperour ol his error romiiiiited in our 
exlurniinalion. <»z6a6 Bai.on Holy /I'/r;* Wks. 174? III. 
542 llisplanting and vxli'Miiiiiution of iwonle. 1641 I'ind. 
.Smcttymnuus ix. 104 All the iiiiporit'uiL bitsincssi; of the 
Church, whether censures or cxii*riiiiiiaiions. 1660 BioUNr 
Boscobel ini68f)) j'l His M.ajesiies siilTerings and forceil cx- 
lerinination. 1664 H. Moni; Myst. hnq, 27/ 'I he slaughter 
of the Bea.sl, or cxlcrminatiuu uf him out of Being, 

2. Putting an end to, total extirpation; utter 
dcstriielion. 

x^9 Compl. Scot, vii. 68 To snci;nmh hyr hnistylye, in the 
rnaist cxlreme extrrniin.'iiiuiie, i68z in ?>oiiieis Trat ts 11 . 
152 Forcilile pursuit again>t such innsons, to the utter ex- 
leriuiiiaiion uf them. 1790 Han. Kelig.Eash, World 
(17911 1.10 'fhe almost total exicnniiiatiun of religion. 1794 
S. Williams IWmout 160 'Mic savage aims at the utter 
exteriuimtliun of his enemy. 1803 Med. Jrul. IX. 540 'I’he 
Jenneriaii Soi ieiy for the F.xt«.2iimi;itiun of the Snmll-pox, 
i8te Sir B. Broiue Psychol. Inq. II. iv. 141 One .spe(:ie.H 
pro.spers and inultipli«:s by the extemiinatiou of another. 
1867 IiKUTsi.ii Rem. (1K74) 8 A new decree fur the exier- 
miiLatioii of the 'J'almud. 

Math. -^Fliminatiox 4. 

*753 In Chambers Cycl, Supp, 17^ Waring in Phil. 
Trans. I.XXIV. 411 'I'lie i xterminatioii of all the terms. 
1897 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 256 note. Cubic er^uatioos . . 
may usu.ally be rcLliiced to i|iKulrali«>, liy cxteriniri.ation. 
Usetlas =» Tkhmination; ending; decay. 

1490 C.\.\ioN Eucydo' xxii. (1M9 .) 80 Tlie owlc[’s] . . song 
lermyneth in pyetoiis (•vtuiiiiynacion. 1^9 Lompl. .Scot. i. 
20 Siklyik IuoIm hips amle dignitcis hes iiicres.siijg, declina- 
tionc, andc extcrminaiioiie, 

Esttemninative ^ek.strjinhieiiiv),/?. [f. Ex- 
tkkmi N ATK -f -I VK.] Tending to exterminate. 

18B4 Pall Mail G. « Ajir. 5/1 [Shcl writes ttithiiiiiiiatory 
odes about ‘hunting the sav.agc’..we scarcely seem to 
1 appreciate either her exterminaiivc or her literary ‘ gifts 
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Sxtenauiator (ckftt 5 ’jmin^it:>i). [a. L. eX‘ 
termimtoTt agent-n. f. exterminare : see Extku- 
MiKATK.] One who or that which exterminates, 
destroys, or puts an end to. 

1611 CoTCR., ExterminateMr^ an exrerminator, Kinlshcr ; 
destroyer. 173a Hist. Lift. 111 . a8y He made such .-i 
dreadful havoc of the Sp.'iniards, that he w.-w very justly 
surnamed the Kxtemiin.'itor. 1858 Bucki.f. Ciz'iiis. (L.), 
Simon de Montfbrt, the exterminator of the Albigcnses. 
SxtonninatoVT (ckstii'jminat^Ti), a. [f. Ex- 
terminate f -oitv.J Tending lo extermination ; 
characterized by attempts at extermination. 

1700 lli'KKE Fr. vrj I'his extcrminaiory M'.ir. c *795 
- - Let. to A*. Furke Wks. IX. 444 Tlu^se terrible, confisca- 
tory, and exterminatory pericids. 1863 Mrs. C. Ci,\bkk 
Shiiks. Char, xvi. 303 'I'li.'it exterminatory code which 
hitherto h-nd kept them in abeyance. 

Sxtenninatress (ckst^'jminr^i-ircs). [f. Ex- 

TEUMi.NATOR -}■ -Ks.s.] A female txlenninator. 

X891 Sat. Kti', is Sept. 389/2 Miss Orinvrod, the exter- 
miiiatrc-ss of insect-s. 

Extenninatriz (ekstdumiiu^'triks\ [a. E. 
*t!xier//unatnx, fern, of Extkuminatou.] prec. 

1880 Ihtify .Wif'j 3 Nov. 5/7 She is . . less of un exter- 
minatrix than the cxuspcratcci people represent her lo be. 

t Eirta'nilinei V. Oh. [ad. F. exterminer, 
f. E. exterminare see E.xterminate.] 

E «- Extermin.\te I. Covi^i. from y out of. 

1634 Hevwood IFitchrs of Lane. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. atsB 
Thou Imd'st exterinin'd Thy sclfc out of the blest society 
Of .Saints .and Angels. ^ *637 - - Royal Ship 42 This word . . 
was nbs4>liitely extermiu'd and excommunicated from all 
graminaticall construction. 

2 . Exterminate 2 , 3. 

*539 in deary's .4nat. (t 88 R) App. iii. 173 Py fyer & 
.sw’ordc to extermyn & vtterly to destroy the hole nacion. 
* 5 ^ 3“*7 . 4 . 4 M. *'iS 9 ^>) 1B1/3 Roger bishop of Salis- 

buric. .was . ■ mi.scr.ablie,buc iustlir, exterinined. 1600 Suaks. 
A. K L. 111. V. 8«i Your sorrow, and my griefe Were both 
exlcrmin’d. 1632 Lithcow Trai’. vu. 331 To exlcrmtiie 
tbeirpower. 

t Ezterminion. Chiefly Oh. Also 6 
exterrmynion, 6 - 7 exterminioun. [after J.. type 
*£x/ermtniJU'em^ i. extermin are \ see Extermin- 
ate. Cf. opfnijn-em, f. oplndrt. I -ate E. had 
cxtenninium in same sense.] Extermination. 

iSaS CiARniNF-R ill I’ocock AVf. Ref. 1 . 1 . 10.5 '.rbe exter- 
niynioti of die emperors army. 15^ 8 Hht. uptimes V'l 
1 1804) >'7 l^'or punishment and utter exterminion of these, 
ifiap Symmkr Spir. Rosie 1. iii. i« 'I'he blcarc eye of carnall 
reason could not see any issue, or way to escape that im- 
minent cxtcrmiiiion.^ 18.. Sc. Acts ('has. i |i8i4t V. 309 
{ Jam.), Thair is nothing les intend it againcsthis. .kingdoiiie 
nor ane iittir exterminioun and totull destructioun. 
Extern (ckstd in), a. and sh. Forms : 5-7, 9 
ezterne, 6- extern, [ad. E. extern-us outward, 
f. exter outside. C.'f, F. externe.'l 
A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or connected with the outside ; 
outwardly perceptible ; consisting in outward acts ; 
pertaining to the outward form ; - Extehnai. A. i 
and 2. N’ow only poet. {rare). 

1337 in Strype Fed. Mem. I. App. Ixxxviii. 240 At th.it 
time it was necessary to have extern gifts. 164a Howci.i, 
Doip'nn's Cr. 11(^45) 63 If the Almightic would assume a 
yisiidc exterrie shape. 1666 CJ. Hakvky Morb. Anet. vi. 63 
'I'he 1. lings, .(arel very much exposed to extern and intern 
injuries. 1678 O ai,k Crt. (h’niiics If I. J4S The e,\tenie act. 
1683 K. Hookfr Rrcf. Fp. Rorrlay^c's Mystic Dtv. 78 The. . 
extern exertions of the. .visibl form of som Persons. 188a 
M. .Aknoi.i> in 19/A Cent. Jan. 8 Pullulating rites externe 
and vain. 

quasi Wr». a >84$ Hoon Lamia iv. 90 Women — fair 
externe, Put viperous within. 

2 . Situated outside, not included within the 
limits of, the object under consideration ; Exter- 
nal A. 3. Const, to. Now chiefly poet. 

Barcklfv Felie. Man i. (16031 59 () nian..l)iat 
troubles! thy sclfe with externe things, x&ia HowiJ-i. For. 
Trav. (Arb. I 70 Nor arc the ohservalioris of (he Kye any 
thing profitable, unless the Mind draw something fnim Iho 
Extern object to enrich the .Soul wiihall. 1649 J. Krri.F.s- 
TON ir. liehmen't Fpist. ii. (1886' 8 'I'he visible world licing 
a urocreniion or extern birth. 1834 fnil. Roy. Aj^ric. Soc. 
XV, 276 Materials altogether extern to an animal . .are inade 
to coiitrihute to the maintenance of its life. s868 Brow ning 
Ring Fk. IX. 88 Your artist, .broods, .away from aught 
vulgar .ind extern On the inner spectrum. 

absot. i8te Mh.s. Browning Poems II. 290, I feel the 
externe and insemsate creep in On my organized clay. 

t b. Situated in or belonging to foreign coun- 
tries ; - External 3 b. Ohs . 

1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 573, I shuld desire the 
helpe of externe iiacion.s and coimtrees. a 1377 .Sir T. 
S.\frrii Comnnv. Eng. (16331 225 Souldicrs. .when they have 
no externe service, .to occupie their busic heads and hands. 
1605 Anno. Discor. Romish Doctrine 48 Any externe 
PrHale. 1636 Handsom. vii. 83 'fhosc things of 

cxtci n mode and fashion. 

c. Not belonging to a specified community ; that 
is a non-mcmljer. Cf. B. 2 a. 

s866 C/ericat Jrnl. 7 lune s-jS/i The matter .. affecting 
tlie congregation alone, he put it lo the good sense of extern 
visitors who might be present, not to claim a hearing. 

3 . Coming from without.!, having an outside 
origin ; « External A. 4. Now rare. 

Bicllksijrn Lizy i. < 1822^ ju 'rhe faderis beg.in to 
haifgre.te fere . . traislinc sum extern and uncouth violem e 
of divers cieieis. a 1617 P. Baynk On Eph. (1658) 116 No 


extern help can make us bring fmth good fruit. ^1843 
Howell Lett. 11 . <1650) 103 It consisted in extern me- 
chanicall artifice only. 1799 1.amb fokn Woodvii iii. Having 
a law within . . He cannot, .be bound by any Positive laws 
or ordinances extern. 

tb. Law. Not essential, accidental; in phr. 
Extern adjunct. Ohs. 

139a W'est \st Pi. Symbol, f 36 C, Externe Adiuncts be 
(hose, .in the contract, that may also he aK^ent frr>m it, hut 
in it only when it so Cuuenanted. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, it. xxii. f 5 Which are inherent and not externe. 

B. sb . 

1 1 . Outward appearance, exterior, Ohs. rare. 

c z6oo SiiAKS. SoHH. cxxv, Wcr't ought to me 1 bore the 
canopy, With my extern the outward nonoring? 

2 . An outsider ; cue who does nut belong to or 
does not reside in an establishment or institution : 

a. gen. Also a foreigner ; formerly, f one of col- 
lateral descent, b. A day-pupil in a school (P>. 
exterfie ) ; also attrih. o. In hospitals (see quot. 
i860', d. In monastic use. 

a. e 1610 IVomen Saints y> Being no Romane, but an 
externe and a Barbari.in. x666 J. Sekji-ant Let. Thanks 
97 Not by I.incall Descendents. .but a few Kxterns. 1823 

G. I'lARi.RV Lett. Dramatists in Land. Mag. l>ec., Joanna 
Baillic and young Bcddocs, a female extern and a freshman. 
1834 II. O'Bkik.n Round Ttnvers Ind. 59 'I'he bungling of 
n.itives and the claims of externs. 1839 Frasers Jfag. 
XIX. 170 It would be worth gold .. to any tiulucky extern 
this pinching night. 

b. 1848 T HACKERAY Fan. Fair Hi, An extern school 
grew round the old. .foundation. 1853 C. Bronte I'ilteite 
viii, The cxtcrncs or day-pupils exceeded one hundred in 
number. 1890 (?. Res\ July 86 At the college Mazarin.. 
he followc<l (the courseslas an extern. 

C. i860 Maynij Exp. Lex.^ Extern ^ applied to patients, 
of hospitals, dispensaries, etc. who arc not inmates ; to out- 
paiieiits; also to the assistants, dressers, etc. who attend 
such or who do not dwell in the instituliou. 

atirib. x88i Eneyd. Frit. Xll. 302 s.v. Hospital, The 
‘ extern maternity ' charities. 

d. ri6xo H'otuen Saints 169 Greatc companies of kins- 
folkcs, friends, and cxtcrncs compassed her all-ahonte. 
1870 Contemp. Rev. XV. 590 If there were not some per- 
son representing the outer world, some extern, as the 
Catholics would say. 1887 Lam Rep. Wee.kly Notes jw/a 
No sister should seek advice of any extern without. .lc.ive. 

Henco t Szte'mly adv.^ outwardly, on the out- 
side. 

1368 Arp. Parker Corr. (1852^ 325 Nothing hath chanced 
cxttrnly to her Majesty wiicrciii her priuletice shnll Iw more 
marked. 1391 Svlvicsikk lUt Farias 1, iii. tr6.ii) 28/j Or 
stately 'Poombs, cxteriily gilt and garnisht Witlt dust anJ 
bones inw'.irdly fill'd and furiiislit. 

External (ekst.rjnal^, <1, and sh. Also 6-7 
oztornall. [f. E. extem-Us outward (see Ex- 
tern a.) + -AL.] 

A. adj, (Opposed to internal.) 

1 . Situated or lying outside; pertaining to, or 
connected with, the outside or outer porlion of 
anything. External angle ; one made by protluc- 
ing outwardly a side of a figure. External con- 
tact', (see quot. 1867 1. 

X39X Shaks. I Hen. 17 , V. v. 3 Her vertucs graced with 
e.\t«rn.i1l gifts. 1606 — Ant. 4- tV. v. it. 349 If they had 
sw.illow’d poyson, 'twould ap|)cnrc By cxiernall swflling. 
1635 N. CahiMini kr Ceog. Del. i. vii. 163 Bxternall 1 call 
those p.irts which are wnlhotU the Sphearc it selfe. 1706 
PiiiLLii'S (ed, Ker-Neyi, External angtes. X’jXj/b Huiton 
Math, Did, s.v. Angle, The external angle of a triangle is 
equal to both the internal opposite ones taken together. 
1834 M'MuKHiii Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 227 Having those 
organs free on the external edge, I.AiinNKR Ccotu. Hj 

All the external angles of the polygon must alsi> he equal to 
four right angles. sB4a K. Wiuson A rat. I'ade.m. 335 
'I'he External or Ollnlav coat is dense and resisting. *867 
Smvth ,S'nitors IP’ord-bk., K.xterual contact, in a transit of 
Mefcni y or Venus over the sun’s disc, this expression means 
the fust tiiin.h of the planet's and sun’s edges, before any 
pait of I he f(>rrner is projected on the disc of the luminary. 
1870 IhcNiLKY Fot. 58 External Glands may be.. divided 
into stalked.. or nut stalked. 

b. xinaf. Of veins, nerves, etc. : I. ying towards 
the outer surface of the body. 

1831 R. Knox (Wo^ztet's Anal. 489 External descending 
branches, .arc four or five in numlier. .funiisliing to the 
same parts an equal qu.intity of twig.s. 184a K. WirjioN 
Auat. I'adc-tn. 342 'I’lie External Jugular Vein. Ibid. 418 
The External Cutaneous Nerve, x8^8 T. Bryant Prod. 
,Surg. I. 389 'J’hc external meatus. 

c. of remedies, trcatniciil, etc. ; Outward, ap- 
plied to the exterior of the body. 

1706 in^ Pmii.i.ips ^cd. Kersey), External Digestives arc 
.such as ripen a Swelling or breed good and laudable Matter 
in a Wound, and prepare it for Mnndifio.it ion or cle.insing. 
1799 Med. jrnl. II. 300 He recommends external warmdi 
. . but not internal stimulants. 1841 I.ANK xirab, A^ts. 1. 87 
'f'his man hath cured me hy an external process, 1831 
Carpkntkk Man. Phys. 72 1 'he application of external heal. 

2 . Pertaining to the outward or bodily form as 
opposed to the inner nature or spirit; outwrrrlly 
visible or perceptible ; consisting in outward acts 
or a jipea ranees. 

1356 Ca/vin's Fk. Com. Prayer In (i;o8) II. 233 

'riie external Face of the same is polluted. 13^ Brief 
F..V€tfn. (! ij, 'I’he cxtcmnll partes of tne sacramentes. 2647 

H. Mokb ,Smg of Smtl n. 1. m. xxviii. They . . Appear 111 
thickned Aire with sha(>c extenudl. a 1699 Stilungm., i J. \ 
lie th.it commits only the external £u:t of idolatry i.s as 
puilty as [etc.]. 1736 Buti.kk Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 I. 167 
The external worship of Cod. 1779*81 Johnson L. R., 
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Milton Wks. II. 142 Relinon. .will slide, .outfif the mind, 
unless it be invigorated, .by external ordinance, by stated 
calls to worship. 1871 Morlry Voltaire (x886) 120 The 
external qualitie.s of thu striking style, 

3 . Situated outside, not included within the limits 
of, the object under consideration. Const, to. 

*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 571 MiMs . . having no extemall 
thing to loose But the word Maid. s8ex Med. Jml. XXI. 
84 The external air. 1863 Lucky Ration. (187B) 1 . 359 All 
who were external to Christianity were doomed to eternal 
damnation. 1885 T.fudi-shork Cremona's Proj. Ceom. 209 
E and G are both external to the conic. 

tb. Situated in or belonging to foreign coun- 
tric.s; foreign. Obs. 

1577^7 Holinsiieo Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 54 Sinralar 
prowesse shewed by him (in external battcllk 15^ Life Sir 
T. .More in Wordsw. Eccl. Fiogii^s^) U. 96 Uis external 
friends were these : nuda;us a learned Frenchman, etc. 

C. Metaph. Belonging or pertaining to the 
world of things or phenomena, considered as 
outside of the |3crcciving mind. External world : 
the totality of objects existing outside the conscious 
subject ; the objective world ; the * non-ego *. 

1667 Mii.ton P. L, V. 103 All ExterOiil things Which the 
five.. senses represent, xyda Kamus Etetn. Crit, (1855) 11 
Nothing external is perceived till it first makes an itri]fires- 
sion. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. II. 95 'I'ho 
knowledge of external nature. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 445 
Our iiiental life is arou.sed anew at every moment by sensa- 
tions which the external world excites, 

4 . Arising or acting from without, originating from 
something outside. Exterfial evidence : evidence 
derived from circumstances or considerations out- 
side or independent of the thing discussed. 

.165. Hdhhkh Lesdath. 11. xxix. .167 Not by extcni.in 
vii.ilcnce, hut intestine disorder. 1693 Woodwarii A’tf/. Hist. 
Earth v. § 5 (1723) 255 These Sludls . . being , . exposed, .to 
many external Accidents arc . . worn, fretted, and broken 
to Pieces. 1747 WiiSLKY Prim. Physic (1762) p. iv, Without 
the Aid of external Violence. xBia-6 Blayfaiu Aat. Phil. 
(18191 b 43 ““^doti of a body, .must be ascribed to the 
action of un external raiisc or fi>n e. 1814 Ciialmuks Evid. 
Chr. Revel, Advi. 5 The external testimony of Christianity 
.. leave-!, infidelity without excuse. 1836 J. (Jiljilky C/iz*. 
Atoncm. v. (>852) 124 The idea that the punidimeni of sbi 
is solely some external evil brought upon us, 1868 Glah- 
STOXE Juv. Mundi i. (iH^d) 20 '/'he cxtcriiul evidence to a 
contrary effect . . is considerable. 

6. Connected with, or having reference to, what 
is outside ; ha\ing an outside object or sphere of 
operation. External perception : ilic perception 
of external objects, ns opptiscd to internal terap- 
lion, the perception of whnt takes place witliin the 
mind. So External senses. 

1836*7 Sir W. Hamilton Miiaph, xxii. (1859) lb 43 As 
this [the Acquisitivej faculty is again subdivided into two, 
according us it is i.i>nvcis.'iiit either about the ph.-enomcna 
of mutter or about the phatnomenu of mind, the non-ego nr 
the ego, 1 guve precedence to the fonnrr of the.se, the 
faculty known under the name of External Perception. 
Mod,, It is necessary to consider tjic subject in its external 
relutioiis, 'J be external affairs of the society were munaged 
liy the secretary. 

b. spec. Having reference to dealings with 
foreign countries. 

1770 Bl’kkk Pres, Disioni. Wks. i8.|2 1 . ijy The persons 
now in tlic externa] udininiKiration. i8qz I.auf Ref, "NVeekly 
Notes 138/2 The external debt of the Republic ot Chili. 

B. sh. ^ • 

1. sing. I'he outside ; the c.xterior. 

Z79S Munchausen’s 'Trav. x.xii. 95 'I'he external of ti e 
chariot. 1814 Socvmky Roderick x. 202 Deformity and 
hollowness liem-ath The rich external. 

2 . That which is external. In pi. a. Outward 
features or aspect ; bodily qiialificalions ; outward 
ccicmonies or ob.scTVaiices. b. Things lying out- 
side or distinct from a person or oiijcct ; external 
or outward circuiuslances or conditions ; also, non- 
essentials. 

a. a 1633 Naunton Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 15 A time in 
which (as lor externals) she was full hlown. a z66a GAi nKM 
Let. to Chns. 11 , 6 'I’he cxtcrn.ils of decent forms, a Z7z6 
Si.i’TH Serm. (17.37) 1 . ii. 67 Adam was .. glorious in his 
externals ; he luiil a bcaiitit'ul l>ody. Z731 Joktin Serm. 
(1771 1 1 , i. 15 The Extcrn.ils of religion, a zy^ Li.ovn The 

Wks, (1774) 1 . 171 Externals have the gift of striking, 
Aiid lure the fancy into liking. 1833 Maksoen Early Purit. 
24 An iigreemcnt in externuls ought to prevail amongst all 
the reformed. Z837 Bccki.k Hist. Civiiiz. I. xiv. 793 He 
[Condillae] found it utterly impossible to cscuih: from those 
tendencies towards the external which governed his outi 
age. x868 G. 1 )l'i<f Pol. Surt>. 188 'I’he system hai all the 
extcrituls and much of the reality of coiistiiutiunsil govern- 
incnt. 

b. 163* Gaiji.k Magastrom. 80 Why should the planets 
have such influences upon externalls and .iccideiitalls, that 
had none upon the itiLcrnalls and essentialls ? ^ 1661 Lovklt. 
Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 4 31 Fractures, .are divisions of bones, 
caused by externals violently forced on them. 1676 Hai.e 
Contempt. 1. 2O0 Such a state of e.\terna 1 s as might be suitable 
to the exigence and nature of my condition in this life. 1734 
Poi-E Ess. Man iv. 66 God in Externals could nut place 
(k)ntent. 1883 Athensrmn to Feb. 178/3 'J.hc concluding 
remarks on. .the. subord^atinn of externals to essentials. 

Ezte'malisfi. [f- prec. + -ism] 

1 . Excessive regard for what is external, to the 
neglect of what is cssentAal, esp. in religion ; an 
instance of this. 

1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) I. vi. ii. 158 The 
despotic exlenialism of the time. 1875 Mrs. Charles in 
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Sunday MaffMay 506 Pharisaic formalities and extcrnnlisms. 
1879 FarrAiA/. PatfilL 965 Christianity might be frittered 
away into a troublesome and censorious cxternalism. 

2. The worship of the external world. 

1874 B1.ACKIB Se//-culi, II This is the very madness of 
cxternalism. 

Sxta'rnaliflt. f/. as prec. + -itiT.] One who 
has undue regard for externals. 

1879 Farrar .SV. Paul (18831 770 The Pharisaic conceit of 
the externalist. 

Eztamality (ekstamwliti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] The ({uality of l)eing external. 

1. a. The quality of displaying itself in external 
forms, b. I'hc quality of being * all on the out- 
side*; superficiality, hollowness. 0. The condi- 
tion or fact of being outside another object, or of 
being an outsider, d. The quality of operating 
or striving to operate from without. 

a. 1673 H. Mokk Antid. 23 Worship, in the natural 
externality thereof 1836 Hark Cues^es (1850^ 72 [In Francej 
the externality of the classical spirit has worn away into 
ntere suiierfirWity. 

b. 1684 H.^Mork Annu. Remarks A^ocaU 243 If 
that Externality or .Su[>crficiality were aimed at. 18^ 
Kmkrkon Eh!*, Traits \\, 115 There is a prose in certain 
Englishmen, .a knell in the. .externality of their voice. 

C. *877 Hvxi.vx A »fit. lint. Anim. viii. 473 In relation 
to the body of the anim.'il, all li^nments me exlenml, ami 
their internalily or externality is 111 respect of the hinge line 
. .along which the edges of the valves meet. x88i Echu i July 
i.'6 'J'he jileus of ignorniice or of externality . .cannot possibly 
be urged against one who lues been the very foremost and 
most trusted ch.'iinpion of the system. 

d. 1857 M. Pattison Ess. (iRRq) IT. 255 Its Ithc New 

J. iitheran Orthodoxy'.s] whole principle i.s that of the extern* 
ality of the Christian Institute. 

2. Metaph. Tlic quality or fact of being external 
to a perceiving sulijcct ; the fact of belonging to 
the external world, or having an existence in 
space. 

A 1790 Adam S.Mrrii Ess. Philos. {1795* 198 Pres- 

sure or re.sist.an<.e neie.ssarily supposes c.vtcriiality in the 
thing which pvc.->scs or resists. 1846 Mir.i. Lo}:[ic 11. vii. ti 3 
While lo(iking at .a solid olijcct they cannot help having the 
conception, and.. the momentary hclicf of its exlrrnalily. 
1871 Kkasi.m Life Hvrkeley iii. 62 'I'he scientific world was 
preparing fir that reconstruction of its cunceplion of what 
.sensible things and externality mean. 

3. a. An external object ; an outward feature 
or characteristic, b. colled. Outward things in 
general ; an outward environment or observance. 

*8^ J- “Rookr.s Antiftopoftr. xviii, § 3, 346 A huge bulk of 
trilling rcicmonial and idle externality. koDKHT.SON 

Serm, Scr. iv. .\.\vi. (il’76) i'Ril 'J’he externalities of it may 
seem to be joy and brightness, hut in the deep benc.ath there 
is a stern n.sitcot, 1867 J. TT. .Shri.ino in Foriu. Re-!'. Oct. 
3P15 So uru.asjy an cxiernality, of wliich he is himself the 
powerless ami apprehensive centre, 1871 Miss Mt!i.ocK 
Fair Frnncr 13 All these are sensuous externalities. 1874 
Cakitni i.;r Phys. 1. i. § 10 (1879) 11 Force he.ing that 

externality of wiiich wc have. the. most direct, .cogni/ancc. 

4. Ab.-orption in extcmtil.*:. 

1833 La.mu FFa Ser. 11. Product Mod. Art., Deeply cor- 
porcaIixed,:ind enchained hopelessly in the {jrovcllirig letters 
nf cMcinniity, must Iw the mind, to which letc.l. x86o 

K. Mi':rotoN Coud, Life, iVorship Wks. (J'oliii' ii. 397 What 
proof of infidelity like .. the externality of churches that 
once sm kf.il tin; roots of right and wrong ? 

Externalisation (ekst.') jiia]oi/r~> 'Jon), [f. next 

+ -.xTto.N.] 'rhe act ior«»or process of extcruali/ing ; 
an instance of Ibis ; also comr. an enibodiincnt. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV^. 491 As atelescojic 
is a copy or exlernali/ation of the process of vision ; so 
written language may he .a ropy <jr extcrnali/.’ition of the 
process of tliinking. 1853 Frasar's Mag. LI, 379 The ex- 
temalisatiori of the W'ill. 1877 MAi.i.fK:k AWu RcpuHic iv. 
i. II. 127 Such a city., would be the extcriialisalion of the 
human spirit in the higlie.st stale of develo]iinent. 

Externalize (vkslaunaLii/), v, Abso 9 ex- 
ternalise. [f. Exteknal + -IZE.] tram. To 
make external ; to embody in outward form ; to 
give or attribute external existence to; to treat 
as consisting in externals. 

1851 MoHri.i. tr. TenuemanH's Hist. Philos. 29 His fancy 
externalizing the divinations of his reason. 1875 Sy.moniis 
ReuaLs. Italy I. i. 30 This high political abstraction, laieiit 
in Christianity, .w.as exturn.aliscd in the French Kcvoluiioii. 
1877 F,. (^’airii Philos. Rant it. x. 427 The universe is the 
process whereby spirit externalises itself. 1884 ( 'hlca^o 
Advance 14 Feb., The more ancient mistake has been to 
externalire religion too much. 

llencu Externalised ///. a. Exte'malising 
vlil. sh.f the action of the vb. Externalize. 

1865 M ASSIGN Rec. Brit. Philos. 98 The externalizing of 
one’s own ihoughts. 1876 Faikhaikn in Contemp. Res'. J unc 
135 Creation is the evolution of deity, man externalized 1 Jod. 
1886 CfUKNKY /Vrrt///rtj/wf 0/ Livine;^ 1. 186 Divides ilie c.'ises 
[of telepathy] into two great families— those (A) where the 
impression is sensory' or exlernalisetl, and those (B) where it 
is not .sensory or externalised. ^ 

Externally (ekstciunllli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LT^.] In an external manner. 

1, On or with regard to the outside or outer sur- 
face ; outwardly ; by extcrn.4 application. 

1767 (loocH Treat, jyounds I. 185 '^nerc is not yet any 
appear.'incc of swelling extern.ally. 180a Palfy Nat. Theol. 
XI. (ed. a I 20a 'llie cavities qf the body are .so configurated 
as externally to exhibit the most exact correH)rondency of 
the opposite sides. z8ia Fosi rr in Life Ijr Corr. (1846 I. 
Ixxxviii. 432 Di.stinguished externally by wig and gown. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org* Bodies 442 This butter is 


employed on the continent in medicine, and alw*ays extern- 
ally. Z87S Bryce Holy Rom. Etup. x. (ed. 5) 157 'J'he at- 
titude of the Roman Church to Uie imperial power . . was 
externally respectful. 

2. In an outside position, outside ; with regard 
to what is outsitie; by external agency; so ns to 
produce external effects. 7b operate externally'. 
to produce effects outside of oneself. lb marry 
externally', to marry out of the family or com- 
munity {rare), 

*584 Hookkr Reel. Pol. i. xi.(i6ii)33 All things, .receive 
extcrn.'dly some perfection from other things. ^ 1849 Jkk. 
Tayuir Afol. Liturgy §126. 81 Those holy iriatements to 
vertue and good liie. whmh (*od‘s spirit ministers to us 
cxternalljL or internally. 1718 Fidoks Theol. Spec, 1 . 1. 

11. vi. 98 ff he had never proceeded to make anything or to 
ojieratc externally. 1844 M. Hesnfm, .Vijc. Systems 51 When 
they marry externally . . the cuininunity ]K)I lions them in 
rca^ money. 

tEsrte’malnezZ. Ohs, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The fact, condition, or quality of being external ; 
outwardness or formality (of religious observances). 

1667 H. Murk l)iv. iHal. v. xi. (1713' 442 But I'urnaiity 
and Evtcrnalncss, especially after the Reign of (Ainstaniinc, 
quickly over-ran all. tyty in Baii ey voI. 1 f . *775 in Asii. 

II Eliiernat (ckstyma). [F. external, f. externe 
day-scholar : see Extern sb. 2 b.] A day-schtiol, 
1853 tk Brontk Villeite viii, 'I'he establishment was both 
a jwnsionat and an exteniat. 

Exterxiate (c*kblojmj«t), v. rare. [f. Kxteks 
+ - ATE*'!.] Ira/fs. To cmbotly in outward form. 

1890 tr. P/leidercrs Devet. Theol. 73 The idea exter nates 
itself. 

lienee Sztama'tion, outward cmlxidlment. 

184^ Cdi.. Wiseman FaNota (i8s5' 347 'I'he cxiernation 
^if His Wisdom. i86a F. Ham. Hindu Can. of Drataa- 
tui-gy (\ Paiitoinime, grounded 011 cxtcinalion of the 

feelings. 1876 M. lUvii s Unorth. Loud, The extern- 
ation of religion was e.specially necessary. 

•j* ExtzrnZi V. Obs. rare [f. med.L. extern- 
are to make extem.nl, {. extern m outward: sec 
prcc.] tram, (in qiiol.) To alienate. 

rz4xo Pallad. on Hush. x. Kpil. 215 Yf synne in tmre 
entente hem iioldc externe. 

Externity (ekst.i‘JnTti). Also 8 exierneily. 

[f. as prec. +-ITY.] 'Fhe quality or state of being 
external or outward, outwardness ; also quasi- 
concr. the extcrn.nl part or characteristics. 

1713 A. Ouj.iKR Clatds Unis', i. 10 'i'he seeming exlem- 
eiiy of a visible object, is no argument of its real eviernvit y. 
1707 H. Brook K Fool of (W/. (1770) V'. 'zt6 'Vbe In- 
ternliy of his ever-living fight kindled up an Kxtemity of 
n>«‘iM,)ieal irradmlion. 183$ Blachv. Ma/i. XXXIX. 3.S9 
b'or what a man may do or suiTer. .so far a.s his cxicrnity is 
coiiceiued, 1 care not. 

Eztemizatioil (ekstn inaiz^yi-Jon). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of externizing ; in quot. concr. 
the outward or objective iiinni festal ion. 

1841:4 E MKRSON Ess., JWtVeXis. (Bohn) I. 159 The Lhii- 
verse is the exteriiiz.ntion of the soul. 

Ezternize vcksia-jnoiz), zk [f. Exteun h- - i/.e.] . 
trails. To embody in an outward shajic or form ; ! 
« Kxtkunai.izk, I 

1836 Emerson Nat., Prospects (Bohn) II. 170 'I’he 
laws of his [inan'.s) mind..exlcrnized ihcmsclves inlo day 
and night. 1875 WiiiiNtY Life Lang. xiv. 304 Our inner 
ronsi;i<>usncss is externized. 

•j- E'ZteronSf Obs. rare. [f. E. exter out- 
ward 4- -ors.] OulW’ard, outside ; far removed. 

1570 Levins Man ip. was Exterousi*, ex ferns. 1617 TI. 
Moke Song of Soul 11. iii. iii. Ixiii^ W’hcn in her full. She 
seeiiieth Ic.ist ; which proves .she s cxlcrous Beyond the 
.Snnnc and further off doth roll. 

Ezterraneouz (eksterz'i’n/^?s), a. [f. late 
ex/errdne us (f. ex- out y terra laml) + -01 8 .] (.)f 

or pertaining to a foreign coiintiy. 

1656 8x in Bi-Oi'Ni* 6’A'jv<»^'r. 1730-6 in Hailey ' folio . 183* 
in Wehster *, and in later Diets. \ 

Exterrestrial (ekslcrrslrial', a. [f. Kx- 
pre/.^ + Tekkestuial.] Originating or located 
outside the earth. (T. extra-terrestrial : see 
J^XTUA- pref. 

1870 PfuMioR Other Worlds .sii. 'I hc light of ibis 
nebula, unlike any otiicr cx-lcrrestrial light. 1871 -- Light 
.SV:. (1879) no Kx-lcrrestrial observers, .such ns the.se, may 
know iTiitch more. 

Exterritorial (ek8tcritr»«»Tial), a. [f. Ex- 
pre/.^ 4- Tkukit<i«ial ; after next.] Of or jierlain- 
ifjg to exterritoiialily. 

i 9 So in Don. VIE. 1893 La^v Times XCIL 392/1 To tho.se 
who . . administer extcrrhurial law.s, this book will be of 
great u.se. 

Hence Sxterrlto'riaUj beyond the limits 
of ‘ one*s * own territory. 

1853 Fraser’s Majf, XLVll 1 . 124 Tlie moment she [ France! 
pr')(;i!cd.s cxtcrritorially. .that nioiiieiit ahe throws down the 
gauntlet of defiance to all Kurr)(M!. 

Eaftzrritoriality (ekstcritooTiiicllti). [ad. 

F. exlertiiorialiU (in Littre) : sec prec. and -m y.] 
The cundilioii of luting considered outside the ter- 
ritory of the state in which (a person) resides, nnd 
therefore of not being amenable to its laws. Also 
E.XTU-VTERRITOBIALITY. 

'I'he privilege of exterriton.'ility Ijelongs !»y international 
law to amlxissadoni nnd their families ; siipiilntions accord- I 
ing it to various^ other classes of fjersons h.-iA'c been gr.intetl j 
by certain .Asiatic powers in treaties with European nations. | 


[1756 Ruthrrforyh Institutes II. 11, tx. | aa 603 That as 
by one fiction of positive law an anihassador is considered 
as the represent.'itive of the nation which sends him, so by 
anutlier like fiction of the same law he is considered as if he 
was out of the territory, though be is in it. j 1836 Wiie:aton 
Internai. J.aw 1 . 273 The fiction of exterritoriality has 
been invented, hy which the ininister though actually in a 
foreign country', is suppost^ still to remain within the 
territories of his own sovereign. 1850 Times 17 Mar. 5/3 
The system of exterrhori.'iUty which Christian nations have 
deemed it ncccs.sary for the inieresi.s and protection of their 
subjects to est.'iblish in China. 1878 W. B. Lawrence: A'. 
Amtr. Rev, CXXVII. 40 'I’he Untied States courts have 
alw.'tys l>ecn scrupulous in recognizing the exterritoriality of 
public shiiis. ^ attrib. 1887 H. Knolus Life in yapan 317 
'J'luit evcvla.stingly sore point, the cx-tcrrituriality cpiestion. 

Exterritorialiie (ckstcritdvriabiz), v. 
rare-^. [f. Exteukitorial + -izk.] irans. 'lo 
secure the juivilcgcs of cxterritoi iality for; to 
withdraw (ajxrrson) from liability to the laws of 
the country in which he ie.sidcs. 

1870 Pali MallG, 5 Nov. ii 'J'he Roman Catholic mks- 
iiionarics. .in their ill-iudged and indefensible attempts to 
exicrritoriulizc their Chinese converts. 

tExtZ'rzefZ'- Obs.~ ^' [f. I,. fA/m- ppl. stem 
of exteril^re, f. <*.r- out + ler^re to wipe.] Irufts. 
To wipe off or out. 1 fence Exte'raod ///. a, 

1737 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Exta'rsion. Obs.-^ » [as if ad. I.. *ex/er- 
sim-om, n. of action f. exle/Re/ e: see ])rl*c,] 'i'he 
action of rubbing or wiping off or out. 

t6^'8i i n Bloi’nt Glossogr. xyn in Bailkv. 

t j5xte*rsivef Oh. rare. [f. I.. lyjie ^exters- 
wus : see Ex tehhe .and - 1 v k.] 11 avlng the projicrt y 
of wiping off or out ; cleansing. 

1657 I'oMtiNsoN Renou's Disp. 7(w Wchavc. .concinimicd 
this, .extersive Medicament. i66t IjnwAA. ti ist. Anim. \ 
Min. 73 The ashes, .arc extorsive and digesting. 

t Ezte'rzory, a- Obs. ^ [f. as prec. k -ouv.] 
sqirec. *7*7 36 hi Bailey ; whence 1775 in Ami. 
EztestiOTLiatz (ckstctdi kirzlzH), a. rare ~ 

[f. Ex- pre/.^ + L. tcsticul-us testicle + -atk 
‘ Ca.xtratt‘tl’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. iSSa). 

Extill, -ation, -atious, var. ff. of Exhtill, etc. 

t E'ZtimatZf Ohs. rare. [f. E. extim-ns, 
siqiorl. of rjrfrr oiit.si( 1 c : on the analogy of uUi- 
mate!] Outmost, uttermost. 

1659 I L More intmort. Soul 178 Personal figura- 
tion III tlic cxtiuiate pails . . relircsciil the Body, Knee, 
and VcMim nts, ^ 1673 Ifricf Riply 119 'I'he snpieiiii: or 
exiiiiiute Heaven is in no plucr. 

Extimo, obs. form ot Ehtkkm. 

ExtimulatOi -ation, -atory, obs. ff. Exrtimi - 

l.ATK, etc. 

Extinct (eksti ijkt), pa. pplc, and iz. Also 
I 5 extincto. [ad. L. cx{s linct-us. pa. pplc*. of r.r- 
I {s)tingiii!re\ sec Kxtimb jsh. Asu.sed byC.'axton 
' and wiiiers of the ifilh c. it may be reg.'irdtd as 
pa. pi»lc. of Extinct ?c] 

A. pple. Extinguished (sec senses of Extinct, 
KxTlNiB'iHiT, vhs.). Now rare. 

1433-50 tr. /Ax't/fN (K«> 1 In) 1 . 219 'i'hat fyre was extiiicte. 
Ibid, 1 . 347 'I his duke Tutgvsius was periscliedc: and ex- 
linrtc. 1483 t’^xiON <»>*/»/. i-eg. 176/4 'I he nioic they lyghi 
them [camlellysl the more Mvre they cxlyncle. 

(Mar.) Bk. C/wr. Prayer, i>tPcts B liiaunt that al siniie 
and vice here iiiaic U; so extinct. 1598 Ruwlanu.s Bel raying 
of ( hnst 30 'I hey blind bis sight, whose soules more blind 
Had quite extiiut the light of grace. x6ia BKEHi.wocn 
Lang. -V Rtlig. iv. 33 'I’he Spanish and PaniKUiian longues 
not extinct by the Koiimns. 1631 R. Byuklh Dm tr. .Sahb. 
99 It tuuke fire .. but m'us quickly c.xtiiict. 17^ Law 
Enquiry Space 26 'lake away the 'I'liings nnd their rc- 
sjiective Older and 1 listancr . . may cease iind be extinct. 
1887 Pail Mail (i. 30 Dec. 13,^2 As I utteieil t in: last word 
of my iiiaiiiiscript, the lights were suddenly extinct. 

B. adj. (In early use with distinctly ppl. sense; 
in mod, use it usually deuolcs a state without re- 
Icrcnce to the action from which ibis rcsult.s.) 

1. ( >f a fire, flame, light: Extinj^mished, quenched, 
ut out ; no longer burning. Of a volcano : That 
as ceased eruption. 

1433 so tr. Higdcn. (Ruth) I. ug .^ lawnteriie .. cxtincle 
isdruwnede in to hit. s;fM6 Ptlgr. PerJ. (W. dc W. 1531) 
197 b, 'J’he lampc of grace in tby .soiile wyll .soonc be extinct. 
1653 ( Iaui.k Mas^astrom. ms Neither the husb.and nor any of 
the family could l-e awaked till that toieli was extinct. 
1784 CowriiR Task vi. 684 A ^p:ll k or two not yet extinct. 
1834 Mkijwin .Angler in If ales 1. 249 'rhere arc stniic who 
. .when we [eigarslare not hnifrxtiiu t throw us ronternptu- 
ously iiwiiy. 1843 / V«»v Cyd. X XVI. 427 z Active or extinct 
volcanoes. 1878 Hoxlly Fhy.dogr. 193 A group of small 
extinct volcanoes. 

t b. Quicksilver extinct [ = Fr. mercure Mcinf \ : 
mercury triturati.d with fats or chalk, and therefore 
no longer lustrous. Obs. 

16x0 Markham Masierp. 11. exxx. 43a Quickc-siliicr ex- 
tinct, and verdigrcHse, of each an ounce. 

2. Of things comparable to a fire or light {e.g. 
life, hope, passion, di.siMsc, etc.): Quenched; that 
has ceased to burn or shine. 

1494 Fabyan (Shron. v. cxviii. 04 The feythe..wa.H well 

ncrccxtyiicte iborouuhi; .ill the lande. X59X Trouh, Raigne 
K. John (1611)67 Young Arthurs tics are blinded and ex- 
tinct. 1777 l*Rii;si Lr.Y Matt. 4- (178a) 1 . v. 56 Every 

facnlly ol the mind . . is liable . . to become wholly extinct 
litforc death. 1836 I»iskai:li Fiv. Crry v. xii, Conversation 
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wtfficil ntarly exinct. iM Scott y. M. Ptrtk xxiv. He 
was cut clown . . before life was extinct. 1^7 Bucki.k 

I . vi. 394 The l.-Lst hope of the Muhainmedans was extinct. 

1 3 . Of a person : C’ut off ; dead ; blotted out of 

existence. Also, passed away, v.inished. Ohs. 

14B3 Caxtok 6W./. Zty. S^a All were . . deed and cxiynct. 
15W Hf.ywooi>Ao«>* f\ P. in Hazl. PodsUyl. 375 He may 
at liberty Pass safe. .Till th.it he be from u.s extinct. x6ti 
11I0I.K 7 ‘»^xvU. I My dayes are extinct. i6m H. T/Ivstkanok 
Chat. / (1655* 4 The usuall ceremony ordained to the Wlies 
of extinct princes. 1665 <»• ^Iavi-ks P. d lla l 'alU''s Trav. 
K. India Naf;ar. .lost to^'cthcr with his life a great part 
of his Dominions, and became in a maiuicr extinct. 1675 tr. 
Machiavtllis Prince Tfx. iRtldg. a88j) 75 The Pope being 
dead and Valentine extinct. 

4 . That has died out or come to an end. a. Of 
a family, a class of jktsoiis, a race or species of 
animals or plants: I laving; no living representa- 
tive ; * without progressive succession * f |.\ 

1683 Brit. .S'/iv:. 156 The T.inc of Henry VlllU*. .>>cing 
extinct. 1719 Di; Fm-: Cmstv 1. j-ji My I'.'ither was dead, 
and my Mother, and all the Famify extinct. 1748 Ji-nyns 
Jmit. Hor. Kpi&t. 11. i. 48 T.et’s try and fix some ara, if 
we can, Wlien gt>ofi ones fministers) were extinct, niul bad 
began. s868 Fkfkman AVrw. Cotui. <187^' II. iv. 434 The 
royal house, .was not yet extinct. *874^ Hfi.I’s .SV»f. Press. 

iii. 35 The great I'ook collectors (except in America) seem to 
be an extinct race. 

b. Of .an institution, dignity, office, clc. : Ob- 
solete. Of a title of nobility : Having no qualified 
cl.iiniant. 

iSBt J. Helf. HadtiofCs Ans^v. Osm-. Y* Suoper of the 
T-oril . . you have so defiled . . that the true use incrof is al- 
most utterly extinct. 1631 Houhes Leria/A. 11. xxix. 174 
The Assembly it sclfc is extinct. x8i8 C'ki ise Digest (ct\. 2) 
III. 24.^ The dignities limited to the heirs male of .Sir Ro- 
bert Syilncy became extinct. 1836 J. (Iii.hkm 1 CAr. Aienent. 

iv. -1852) 103 They imagine the oftuxs of moral rule in an- 
other state to become extinct. 1841 W. SfALOlNfi Ittll^ Sf 
It. hi HI. 181 'I'he three extinct republics, Florence, Pisa, 
.and Siena. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. 537 His mar- 
quisatc lieramc extinct. 

C. Law in phr. J^ossilnlity of isswt oxiind. 

1574 Ir. Liftietim's Tenures 7 b, He.. is ton.iunt in the 
tayle aft^r possihilitie of issue c.vtinct. x8i8 ChI'i.sp. D/gr.st 
led. 2) 1 . IS4 A jjcrson may be tenant in tail, after po.ssi- 
hility of is.>uc c.vtin(;t. 

d. Of a law, legal power or right, etc. 
x6a8 CoKK On Lift. 147 All tlie Rent cliarge is extinct. 
xy»6 .‘\yi.iffk Parerg. 156 Censure irUlicted tl yure con- 
iinues, tho’ .such T..aw be extinct. 18x8 Ckuise Digestii'^. 2) 
VI. .J57 Snell a power, though extinct at law, would cer- 
tainly i>e enforced in equity. 

tSzti'not, sh. Ohs. pad. L. t'v(s)Iwd-us 
(w-stem), f. cx(s liMipiUre (see ExTiNonsii) ; or f. 
.Kxti.\ct V.] - Extinction. 

s6o6 Fokij Ilmwr Tri. iii. To Earl Penthrnke^ To the vtler. 
most extinct of life.^ t6if Sfekd Hist. Gi. Brit. vii. xliv. 3f4 
'I'he extinct of the English Nations renownc. Ibid. ix. xvii. 
fidj/) 877 The Viter extinct of the House of Yorke. 

+ V. Ohs. Forms : 5-6 extynct(e, 

(5 estyncte'), 6 extinote, (extiukt), 6- extinct. 
Pa. t. 5 6 eztyncte. ff. L. cx's\tinch ppl. stem 
of cx sTingui^re to P^KTiNoUiSH.] 

1 . tram. «> K.\Ti.\firi.sH z/. i, 

1483 Ca.xton Gold. Leg. 350 'i The blessid I.inrenre h.acl 
fyuc brennynges witlioute fortlur wliiche he al nuercain 
manly and exlyncte iheiii, 1513 Iiratisiiaw St. IPerburge 

II. i6t> I'he feruenl great fire cxiincted was In rkde. 1563- 87 
Foxf. a. 4* M. (i.sy6i6(S'2 Eugenia was. .put into hot bath.s, 
w‘hich were extincted, and .she prescrued. 

2. = KXTINOUIHH 7f. 2. 

IlooHDE Dyetary 280 Purslane.* clothe exlyncl the 
arrfor of lassyiiyoiisncs. 1356 J. Hevwooo Spider ^ vii. 
19 It is more hard, Imic tej our selu»;s to exiinkt. et 1368 
l,nvF.KOAi.K Ifo^e haithf. Pref. <1574) Aiij b, Nut to stirre 
vp Gods p-acc in vs. .were to. .exiincie tlic spirits. 

3 . =ExTiNyiJr.sii r.'. 4, 

*483 Caxton G. de hi Tour A vij b. The grele good dedes 
and aoslynence that T Hyde emcnchyd and eslyncted al my 
synrics.^ 1538 Leland Itin.^ IV. t6 The name of the P.arony 
of Say is extinctid. 1547 in Cardwell Documentary Ann. 
(1839)’ I. 42 They have . . utterly exiincicd .and destroyed . , 
all images. 15^ F. Mkres in Arb. Garner TI. los One 
strain of music rxtincte the pleasure of another. 1603 11. 
Crossk rertnes Comufro. (1878) as 'I'wo contraries, cannot 
ioyntlybold p:)ssession, but one will vtterly extinct the other. 

b. To put an end to, make void a law, legal 
right, status, ordinance). Also, to caned (a licence, 
the claim of a creditor). Cf. Exti.ngt-ish 3 b. 

in Fiddes IVolsey 11. 143 'I'he jurisdiction of the Pre- 
rr^gativc should be extinctyd. _ 1531 Ih'/il on I.nws Png. ii. 
xiv. (1638)84 He.. would extiiicr former rights by such a 
fine with proclamation. 1541 Barnks B'ks. 11573) 31T/2 
Gods blessed ordinantice were rntiier to bee extincted and 
abhorred. 15. . R. Morice in Strx’pe Pxcl. Mem. III. xxviii. 
236 Divers repfjil ibal Mr. LatiiiKTS licence was extincted. 
1588 J. Mki.ms Brie/e Gij, Vee shall extinct the (!^re- 
ditors of the oldc l»ook by the contrary of his opposite, a i6a6 
Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law \\. 39 If I had pur- 

chascyl the land mysclfc, then 1 had extincted mine owne 
cont-liiion. 

c. To abolish, suppress (a state of things, cus- 
tom, inslitutionl 

1531 a Act »3 lien. VIII, c. 20 To extinct and make 
frustrate the. paymetitvs of the said Annates or first friiytes, 
xjHo Act 32 //» «. V/I/. c. 22 S 2 Many chanterles. lien 
sms y‘ lime vtterly diNSofnrd and cSiiTu led. e XSSS Mari-s- 
rim.i* />mov.r ///•«. 1 77/(1878) yS.i luliii.sCa;sar. .extincted 
the ancient lilicrty. .of the jieople of Rome. 

d. =sExTiNi;risH*z'. 3e. 

*S 45 JoYK A.t/. Dan. Argt. A vj, Nether ihcrcg.ale famy- 


lye nor thee stok of Tuda to be extyncted. ISIQ BRF.Nns 
(J. Curtins viii. 36 Theyr latter kynaeR. . whoselynage the 
power of the Romans longe after ciyd extinct. 

e. - Extinuuibh v. 3 f. 

1548 Hall CAron. j8a, Sc.ater kyng of Scottes . .was by 
Dtinwallo. .slayn and extinct«xl. Mirr. Mag.t Aihti- 

nact I, The Brltains. . Were ready still to fighte at euery call. 
Till time they had extynct, the monsters all. 

Hence Hxti'noted ///. a. Ezti noting vbl. sh. 

XS13 Hen. VIII Lei. in Sirype Red. Mem. I. App. L 3 Wee 
. . nave, fur the extincting of the detestable .Schisme. .entred 
nctiml war. X604S11AKH. 0th. 11. i. 81 He may. .Giuerciiew'd 
fire to our extincted .Spirits. 163X WF.F.vRa Anc. Fun. Mon. 
X13 For the. .vtter extincting 01.. power and authoritie. 

II El±incteiir (ckatwiitbr, eksl iijktoi). [F., ad .L. 
ex^sMinctor^ agent-n. f. ex s)iingtt?re ; see Extin- 
guish.] An apparatus for extinguishing fire, 
patented 1862. 

[f 86 < yrttl. Soc. Arts 27 Oct 749 A curious apparnUis 
c:\\\m IP^xtincfeurvcM tc.steda slioit time since, .in P.aris.] 
1878 Lamv Bhasskv Voy. Sunbeam xxd, The e.\tincreur was 
used freely. 1883 J. J. Manlkv Brit. Almanac Comp. 24 
Extincteurs. .and domestic lire-e&capes. 

Extinction (cksti’i]k/:)n). Also 5 eztinooion. 
[ad. L. ex{s^timiion-^emt n. of action f. ex{s)Iim 
gti^re : sec Kxtinoujsh. Cf. F. extindion^ The 
action of extinguishing ; the fact or .state of being 
extinguished. 

1 . The quenching, putting out (of fire, light, any- 
thing burning or shining; fig. hopes, passions, 
life, etc.) ; the fact of lieing quenched ; the pro- 
cess of iKiComing, orthecomlition of lieing, extinct. 

I n / 'optics occas. used for the stoppage of light by absi^rp- 
lion, interference, etc. 

1494 Famyan CAron. vii. 5S9 Ho ordeyned at Westminster 
to breniic pt*rpetut:lly w‘out cxlinccion .iiii. tapers of waxc. 
1646 .Silt ‘1. Brownk Pseud. Efi. ii. iii. 68 Red hot needles 
or wires extingui.shcd in quicksilver, do yet acquire a ver- 
ticity according to the I^aw.sof |M>silion in extinction. Tttf 
BoYt.E ( ontn. Av7c» Exp. i. Notes (1682) tqt Several Igni- 
tions and F.xtinction.s. 167* G. Harvky Aforb. Angl. 

V. >4 The parts arc consiiiiicd through extinction of 
their n.ativft heat. *794 G. Apams Nat. iV Exp. Philos. 1 1, 
xvi. 4'. 6 Reflc.vion, refraction, aiwl extinction, are afTcciions 
nf light by transparent IxMlics. 1838 PRKScori* Ferd. 4* h. 
(1846) I. ill. t 86 The sudden extinction of those liones which 
she li.a(l so long . .cherished. 1843 Penny Cycl. XaVI. 424/t 
The birth, .and extinction of volcanoes are phenomena seen 
in scptirate parts of the c.irth’s surface. i86o ’rvNiMi.i. Glac. 
L xxvii, 204 Tlie alternate apiwiarance and extinct icvi of the 
light. z866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) 11. 275 A bright lamp 
nickering out into extinction. 

b. 'The slaking (of lime) ; f * the quenching of 
red-hot minerals in some liquor, to abate I heir 
sharfmess, or to impart their vittuc to the liquor’ 
( Phillips 1706); ^concr. a tincture made by this 
process. KxtUu lion of mercury \ f sccquot. 1H42). 

1846 Sir T. Brow ne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. § 3. 85 (Juki Inwaidly 
t.aken. .either in substance, infusion, decoction or extiiu tion. 
Ibid. II. V. 8 3. 86 fAlloyed gold] is actually d«iqitantit,atod 
l)y fire, and possibly by frequent extinction. ^ Ibid. m. xxii. 
163 For speedier oper.ation w'c make extinctions, infusions, 
.and the like. x84a Dungi.lson Med. A^.r. (ed. 3), Extinc- 
tion of mercury^ trituration of mercury with lard or other 
substance, until the mercury disappears. 1848 Craig, /.>- 
tinction of lime. 

2 . .Suppression, abolition (of an institution, etc.) ; 
the conqdete wiping out (of a debt). 

1651 IldiiuES Act /' rtM. II. xxix. 168 The Extinction oflheir 
Democracy. 1748 Anson Voy, ir. xiv. 282 The extinction 
of their religion, and llie slaughter of their ancestors. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 145 p i The public would suffer., 
uiconvenicncc from the extinction of any common trade. 
183^ riiiniAVALL Gtxece VIII. 469 After the extinction of the 
tuition.al independence. 1845 M*'Ci't.i.o« 11 Taxation 
4^<2 The plan for the gradual extinction of the national debt. 

3 . The acliiMi of blotting - a living being, a soul) 
out of existence ; destruction, anniliilalion. 

i6i< Crook F. Ihniy of Man 333 We therefore define 
an aTHirtmeiil to be Either the issuing of an imperfect: 
Infant or his extinction and de.ath in the W'onilie. 1846 
Bi’. Hall Balm Gil. i88 The niter extinction of those we 
loved. 1676 (Ilanvill v. 19 Ttoctrincs, such as. .niter 
extinction, and annihilation of the Wicked after the Day of 
Judgment. 1796 M«»»sf. Amer. Geog. 1 . 13^5 Which deslrnc- 
iiofi they call the second death, and describe it ns a perfect 
extinction, 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 32, I . . declare the 
soul’s eclipse Not the soul’s extinction. 

t b. ICffaccmeiit, utter disgrace or ruin (of a jicr- 
son). Ohs, 

UuALL in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 5 To recover a 
man from present extinction. 

4 . Of a race, family, species, etc. : The fact or 
])roccss of becoming extinct ; a coming to an end 
or dying out ; the condition of being extinct. 

x6oa Fi;li!F.ckk wdPt. Parall. 63 If a man deuise to his 
daughter his lands. . vntill she mtuie . . it onely signifieth an 
extinction of the legacie when the mnriage is accomplished. 
1659 Nohi.e Mod. Ansio. to Immod. Q. 15 By . . exlinc- 
tinction of the male blood it received an alteration, 

J. RfKiFRS 19 Serm. <1735) 135 The Extinction of Nations, 
and the Desolation of Kingdoms. x8x8 Cruisk Digest (ed. 21 

VI. 569 Any number of lives, the extinction of which could 
lie proved w ithout difficulty, xtos Bryce Holy Rom. Pimp. 
xl.v, .(ed. 5) 354 The extinction of the male line of Hapsburg 
in lift ptrrKoh of Charles the Sixth. 1880 A. R. Wai.lace Isl, 
l.ifr (n I hc rnovt effective agent in the extinction of species 
is the pressure of other species. 

Extinctive fcksti gktiv), a. [f. L. type *ex- 
stindIV‘its, f. ex \s)tiftgti^e (see Extinudish). Cf, 


Fr. exstindifl Tending, or having the jiower, ta 
extinguish ; causing annihilation. Const, of. 

x6M"SwiNBUhNE Sfousnls (1686) X38 This Coridiiion is. . 
resolutive or extinctive that is to say . . tlirentening a de.ath 
or destruction to that which is bom. 1837 Oklylk />. 
Rexr. IV. i, O ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, the 
Beautiful and the Squalid, sleep^pye well. xSyt Cimtemp. 
Rei>. XVI. 543 The third class of extinctive ageucit».. 
seems.. to thi'eaten many of the Malayan and Polynesian 
races. xVb%Athenmum 10 Mar. i/x I'he Extinctive Effect 
of Free Water on the Rolling of Ships. 

Hencu t Bzti'notiv«ly adv,.^ so as to be cx- 
tinguwhcd. 

1633 ' 1 '. Aoams Exp. a Peter iii. 4 If they [i. e. soulsj die 
not extinctively, what hccomcH of them? 

Ezti'nctnesfl. 'iOhs.’^^ [f. Extinct a. + 

-NESS.] 'The quality of beinij exlinct. 

17x7-36 in Bailey ; whence 1775 in Ash. 

•\ Extinctnre. Ohs. rare [f. Extinct v. 

-b-UKK.] E:XTINCTI0N. 

1507 SiiAKS. Len/cr s CoMpl. 7<}4 Cokl modesty, hot wrath, 
Botn fire from hence and chill exiincturc hath. 

Extine (ekstin, -loin). Hot. [f. L. cxf~ (in 
extimus most outw.ard, f. ^.r-) + -ink J.] The outer 
membrane of the pollen grain. Also Exink. 

1835 I.inoi.ky Introd. /W. 11848) 1 . 358 The shell of the 
INjlleii-grain . .has been asccrt.-iined to con.sist . .of tw|0 or 
three membranes, of which the outer extine) i.s thicker 
than the inner (inline'. i88a Vinf.s .Sachs' Bot. 505 I’he 
contents [of pollen gr.ains] enclosed by an extine and intinc, 
divide into two cells, 

t Ezti*Xltplible» ti- Ohs. rare~^. [ad. late 
L. extinguihiHs ( I Actantius), f. t'x{s)twgHirc : see 
Extinguish.] = Extinquishablk. 

1605 Timmic ^liorsit. !. xii. 50 The most pure and cxlin- 
guil>le Mib.stance of sulphur. 

Esdiinffuish (ck Bti'ijgwiJ), V. [ad. Jv. ex{s)/in- 
gu-Pre (17 cx~ intensive + stittgticrc to quench) : 
see -I8U.] 

1 . tram. To put out,qnciich (fire, light, anything 
burning or shining). + In early medical use ; To 
reduce (nn inflamination'.. 

*SS* Bale Eng. Votaries n. 89 h, Etheirridus . . by it |t:old 
W'atcr] . . extynguysbvd . , tho flames of all . . vires. ^ 1563 'I'. 
Gai.k Antidot. 11. 16 It [vnguent] doelli extinguishe . . all 
inflammations of the lyuor. 1596 Drayton Ltgends ii. 545 
A little sparke extinguish'd to the Eye, 1656 IJRAMHAt.i 
Rtplic. ii. no Tin*, light is under a Biislioll, but it is not ex- 
tinguished. 1601 I.IrvI'KN Lady 0/ Mayyi The soft god of 
pleasure. . Has broken hi.s bow', and extinguish’d his fires. 
1710 J. CiARKic Rokauit's Nat, Phil. (1729) 11 . H'5 Cniil 
extingnjsh«s..Hc:it. 173* BFRk'ra.Fv Atciphr. 1. § 3 'J'hey 
would extinguish the very light of mature. NKTmi.SON 

Operat. Mechanic 271 'I he water is ., ilirown ni ii jel through 
a hose-pipe with great firree, to extinguish fire. 1869 Tyn- 
OAI.L A/A>//r ii. •1873) ^5 Natural bodies, .extinguish certain 
constilucnls of the white sol.tr light. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. To quench (hopes, jias- 
sions, strife, life, mental faculties, etc.) ; to silence 
(sound). 

* 54 S Uavnoi.I) Byrth Mankyniic iv. iii. (1564) lax b, .Sucln* 
as liaiic . . w.ateryshe Matrixes can not coiic.cyne, for the 
power of ll>e seede is extinguished in it. 1561 T, Norton 
Calvins Inst. i. 21 b, Paulu . . exhoiteth tlie TIiess.aloni.ans 
not to extinguish the spirite. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § zt 2 It 
dendeth .and extinguisbclh the .Sound iiticrly. a 1627 Hay- 
w’aro Pdiv. VI 89 To extinguisli the loud of the people to 
the young King. Z65X Baxtfr Inf. Hapt. 143 tkxl will no) 
.suffer it [truth I to be e.\tingni.shf.d. 2667 Milion P. L. iv. 
666 l.c;i.st total darkness should , . extinguish life In Nature. 
X7XX Auoison Spect. No. 126 f t We should soon see th.at 
furious Party-Spirit extinguished. X73» Law Serious C. x. 
(ed. '/) 143 Extinguishing his reason, instead of putting out 
Ids eyes. ' 1780 Harris Philol. Pluf/. 11841) ." 5 betw’ccn 
great men seldom extinguishes humanity. 1848 M.m;aulav 
Hist. Eng. 1 . ^3 Nciilier his years nor hi.s profession had 
wholly extinguished his martial ardour. 

b. 'To ‘ quench ’ or totally obscure liy superior 
brilliancy; to ‘eclipse’, put completely into the 
shade. 

* 55 * Gardinkr Exflic. Cath. Faith 142 In the Samment 
the visible dement is not extinguished by the privamm of 
Christes most precious body. XS9X Siiaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. iii. 
192 N.atur.a 1 i Graces that extinguish Art. 1863 Mrs. Om- 
piiant Salem CA. i. ii The nicii . . w'ere fiullt: ti’.an.siX!ndcd 
and cxtinguislied by their wives and daughters. 

o. Ill mod. use: 'To reduce (an adversary) to 
silence. Chiefly col/ot/. 

X878 (vLADSTONE Prim. //ow//f>*i3oThe .stinging and com- 
pre.s.sed oration of Odusseus in Scheric . . utterly cxtingui.shes 
Ills n<lvcrsary. 

3 . To put a total end to, do away with com- 
pletely, l)lot out of existence. 

*555 Kdfn Decades 249 By theyr inuasions were exlin- 
gu^icd all aries and sciences, IIookfk Ecd. Pol. 1. 
viii. (i6iz) 22 It extinguisbeth all heinous crimes. x6x5 0 . 
Sanpys Traxi. 1. 44 I'nis late mightic Empire fuf the Turks] 
extingiiisht in /E^ypt by the Mamalucks. 1669-70 Mar- 
VEI L Corr. cxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 302 Thai all memoiy 
thereof might be cxttnguisht. xvxx Addison Spect. No. 
169 f 2 tiaif the Misery of human Life might he extingni.sh- 
ed. X783 Burke Sp. Fox's E. India Hilt Wks. 1842 1. 285 
'J’ho authority of the regular and lawful government j.s 
every where. . extinguLslud. 1868 1 . H. Blunt / vV/i Ch. 
Fmg. 1 , 70 But the confi.suition of Wolsey’s jiosacssioiis ex- 
tinguished the grandCar of llie.se plans. 

b. To render void (a bill, claim, right, etc.). In 
Laia aomciimes spec, (see Extinguishment 3 b). 

1548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 94* That cannot extynguish 
the title which we haue to the Croune of Scotlnnde. a z 6 s 6 
Bacon Max, 4 Uses Com, Law iii. 13 The warren is not by 
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impUcatta^PMeraed vnta mee either to bee inioyed or ex- 
tinguish^ t^t W, G. tr. Ciiwg/’s /us(, aoi The action 
for the restilue M utteriy extin^ui&lied. 1784 Cowraa 
VI. ^63 Man's., rights and claims Are parainoiint, and must 
extinguish theirs [creeping vermin's]. s866 CatlMr itattking 
V. 13s Cancellation . .is considered to extinguish the instru- 
ment. Law Nc/. Weekly Notes 130/3 The right of 
way . . was extinguished bj' the mortgage. 

0. To discharf^e, obtain total acquittance of, 

* wipe oat * by full payment or composition. 

^ s6^ K. Johnsittis Kingd» d> Cotnntw, 357 All which so 
inestimable summcs, . they have re-imbursed or extinguished. 
1777 WATSOM/*A/Vi>// (1793) II. XIV. 187 They will ere long 
extinguish the debt which they owe you, in your blood. 
18^ TifiaLWALL Grefce II. xi. 35 The debt itself., was., 
held to be extinguished. 1845 M> Cru.ocM Taxation in. i. 
(18^2) 439 The only instance of a national debt having been 
extinguished. 

d. To suppress (+ books, f customs, offices or 
cor|)orate institutions). 

1390 Sir J. Smvth Disc. Jfya/ons Sig. *ij b, Procuring also 
. . to suupresse and extinguish the exercise and serviceable 1 
use of Long-bo wes. 1590 ■— in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 
56 A liuoke conteyningc so disordered nuittcr, that yt should 
be extinguished, tdii Pibi.k Iransi. Pre/, 2 One that ex- 
tinguished worthy whole volumes, to bringbis abridgements 
into request. x 6 sfi IIkamhall Replic. ii. 109 The Itaronies 
of the Bishops, and their votes in^ Parliament were taken 
away, but the Order was not extinguished, zyaa Lo$td. 

No. doga/i It is our Pleasure that the said Sort lof 
boat] be extinguished, and no longer used. 1839 ViiOWEi.L 
Aiu\ Jirit.Ch,^ xi. (1847) 117 Though the bishopric .. merged 
into the archbishopric . . it was nut extinguished. 1868 J. if. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Rnff. I. ii. 68 It h.nl long been foreseen 
that., a large number of them [monasteries] must be extin- 
guished. 

e. To annihilate, bring to an end, cut off (a 
family, race, etc.). 

»S93 R. Hahvf.y Philnd. itx> The nation of the Ilunncs 
w.'is almost vttcrly extinguished in Greece, by the Emperor. 
Z64X Bakrr C/i*-on. 10 The Danish Line cle.'in e.v- 

tinatiishcd, Kdw.'ird the Conicssour .. was .. admitted King 
of England. 1659 B. Harris Par hats Iron Agr 36 'Die 
Roval r.ace of the V.alois being extinguished by the dimth. 
of ffenry the third. ^ 1837 Sir K. Palgravf Ateir/r. «*• P'riax 
(iH4.|) m 5 * Extinguishing’ the Red man by the progress of 
civilisation. 

t f. To mnke away with, kill (an individual). 
Gmknkwkv Tacitus' Ann. xn. iii. (167a) 158 His 
[Gotarscs'l brothers arc extinguished by murder. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kin^d. «S- Cotmuw. 5.^8 They extinguish the great 
ones, especially those of royall bloud. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. Wk.s. 1738 II. 108 He luid first relinquish'd, then ex- 
tioijuish'd Edmund. 

+.4- iutr. for rejl. in various senses : To die out. 

(Ouor. 1837 is not strictly an cxaintilc of this use, but 
of Uic idiomatic uccas. use of a trans. vn. in passive sen.se.) 

1599 A. M. tr. CnMhoucr's Ilk. Physkke 53,1 Inscende 
the .same, and let it comhurc, till of it selfe it extinquisbe. 
f 164s Howri.i, Lett. IT. Ixxiii, They ..iKith extinguish like 
a snulT. K6to Min on Tenure 53 'i'hcse . . through all 

stormes ana p^*r^ec1Uions kept Religion from cxtingiiishitig. 
1670 ('». H. l/ist.Cttrdinnlsw. II. 159 His Family lieinglikc 
to exlinunisli for want of Heirs. 1723 Pros. .State Russia I. 
930 J fa Fire, .lind.s Iron and .Stone in its Way, it extingtiislies 
of itself. X7<j2 IIuMK Am., .Vbw (1779) l^i* alacrity 

suddenly extinguishes, a 1797 H . W a i.wu.k Mem. Geo. //, 

I. 375 He paints lli.nt iihaiilom of Royally the present Kinj; 
extingni.shiiig at Metz. [1837 Cakiai.i; Pr. Rc-v. 1. vi. iii, 
This conllagialion of the .South- h'.ast will abate . . extinguish 
it will not, till the fuel he ail done.] 

llencti Szti ngnltliad ///. a. Bzti'nffiiisliedly 
adtf. Bzti-niTulsliing'V'/. sh. and ///. a. 

> 55 * Hi'r.OF.T, Extinguished, extinctus. z6z6 Chapman 
Musxus 471 She . . round .about the sea’s bro.ad shoulders 
throws Her eye, to secotid the extinguish'd iiqht. a Z64X 
Bp, Mouni'agu Acts 4- Mon. (164a) 60 Adam lost the me.T- 
sure, .and manner, not utterly and cxliriguishedly, (he thing 
Ii. e. virtue]. 1677 Halis Prim. Grig. Alan iii. vii. 983 
Some vast devastation . . may endanger, .the extinguishing 
of the sjK'cies of things, Cowpfr Task i. 44a Hi-s eye 

rclumines its exlingtiislien fires. 1837 i" G'Cnnnor Ld. 
Reoionsfeld 174 The laughter, shouts, etc., which ac- 
companied the honourable and extinguished Member's hist 
attempt in Parliamentary oratoiy. a 1863 Thacki-ray Mr. 
tjr Atrs. Perry ii, A strong smell of an extinguished lamp. 

EztingIliBliable (cksti'ijjrwiJab'l), a. Also 
6 extinguyssible. [f. prec. -f -aiile.] Able to 
be extinf^iished (in senses of the vb.). 

Z509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vi. iii, Who that wnlketh the wnyc 
of derkcncs. ..shall have payrie iiulhyng extiuguj^ssihle. z6^ 
in Phil, Trans. II. 609 The light of the former is readily ex- 
tingiiishable by Compression. Z730 -6 in Bailey (folio). 1832 
Lewis Use ^ Ah. Pol, Terms iii. 31 Not extingnishable by 
nnjr law. Law Times LXXX. 213/a Insect life is not 
extinguishahle by twrubbing. 

Extingnislier (ekstl-ijgwijw}. [f. as prec. + 

-KB 1.] 

1. One who or that which extin|;uishcs. 

xste WHiTEHORNK^r/tf llTarro (1588) 18 b. Heads [Cap- 
tains], extinguishers of discention. x6ox Wekver Mirr. 

A fart. A viT, This heat extinguisher. 1830 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Ivks. 11. 257/1 The Glorious Great Extinguisher 
of Night. 1654 Whitijuck Zootomia 303 (^uarrells and Dis- 
tempers . . prove Extinguishers. 1814 Sir iL Wilson Diary 

II . 34Z The fat is blazing in the fire, and no extinguisher can 
be found. 18x7 Byron Lei. to Murray 4 June. The name 
of their extinguisher was (liiTord. «B887 Daily News 7 Mar. 

7/1 The Ixiwis Hand Fire Extinguishes 

2. spec, A hollow conical cap Tor extingiiishinpf 

the light of a candle or hrap ; also a similar object 
of large size formerly affixed to the railings of a 
house to enable the link-bo)'8 to extinguish their 
links. ** 

VoL. III. 


X84X W. Cartwright Ordinary 1, \v In potting of *m 
rcandlcs] out . . by 'llie extinguisher. xOTg Lond. Gas. N o. 
2068/4 One Closet Candlestick, with .Snuffers and Extin- 
guisher. X739nao Mrs. Dblany Ltfe 4 r Corr, (x86i) 11 . 88 
Put out their ftamlieaux with great silver extinguishers. 
X840 Dickens Ram. Rudg* xvi, Extinguishers are yet sus- 
pendcsd before the doors of a few hou.scs of the better sort. 
1857 Collins Dead Secret i. i, She lield the candlestick, 
so that the extinguislier lying loose in it rattled, 
b. Iransf, 

Collier Rss, Mar, Snhi. 11. (x^) 30 Cover it [the 
vital Flame] with an Extinguisher of Honour. 1774 tP'estw. 
Mag. 11 . 06 Put not one grand extinguisher on PI:^ ; But 
V ith kind snuffers gently mend their blaze. 204 Pail 
Afall G. X May 4/x * Etgg LsUnd,’ with its singular Scuir 
or peak hidden under a thick extipguUhcr of cloud. 

3. ai/rili. and ComIk 

*«S 9 Dickens T. Tivo Cities ii. ix, Extinguisher-topped 
towers. x88x A. 0 . C. LiimKtx in Macm. Mag. XLiV. 
473/2 .Sharp cxtinguidier-like spires., shot into the sky. 
1883 Daily News 30 Apr. 4/8 The immeasurahte height of the 
extinguisher hats of women when Richard J 1 . was King. 
Hlmicc Bztl'ngnitliGrshlp. novee wd. 
iBag Nctv Afonthly Aing. XIII. 193 God give his Imperial 
extinguishership *a good deliverance.' 

XSzting^fhuant (cksti'^gwijmf'nt). [f. Kx- 
TiNtutisii V, + -MKNT.] The action ofcxtinguishii.g; 
the fact of being extinguished ; Extinction. 

1. The quenching (of lire, light, anything burning 
or shining). Cf. KxTiNouibU tf. i. 

1500 Hawes /’ rt.'p/. Pleas, xi in. iv, Evermore, without e.\tin- 
guyshment. In burnytig tongues he sh.all lie j^rrmnnenl. 1665 
Sir T. Roex Foy. K. India 443 Lamps . . which h.wc burned 
without extinguishment from many foregoing generations. 
1724 T. Riciiers Hist. R. Geneal. 326 To ende.ivour j 
tin* Extinguishment of lh«v«s Flames. x8^ Daily News 19 
Aug. 6 'J he men skilled in extingin.shment far away. 

+ b. A means of extinguishing. Oh, 
t 66 <j W ATKHHovsK J 'ire Lotul. 58 Application of remora’s 
and extinguishments, to both wind and fire. 

2. Irans/. and Cl. Extinguish v, 2 , 

1503 Hawes Kxamp. I'iri. xiii. 975 'J'beyr payne haue 
none cxtinguysshcmenl. 2546 in Viearys A nat. ( 1 8Bli) App. 
viii. 218 1 nc. .vttor extingguyssheinv.iit of the sej’d grugge 
and dysplc.asure. 1607 TorsEi.L .Serpents (1653) 636 When 
once the w'outid beginneth to lie purple, green, oV black, it is 
a sign .. of the extinguishment of the venoin.^ ni639 W. 
W’hateley Prototypes 11. xxvl (1640) 70 An exlingiii.shmcnt 
of love. 1830 L. Hunt Autol'iog. x. (i860) 179 The final 
extinguishinent of the king's rc.*iKuri. 

3. The putting a total cud to (something), blot- 
ting out of existence; suppression (of an inslitution\ 

>537 ^hn. yJII, xiii. Statutes, .made for 

the . . extinguishment out of this land of the pretended 
power of the Bishop of Rome. 1586 Fkrnk liiaz, Gen- 
trie H« The extinguishment of nnye one of them ffouie 
coinplexion.H] is the destruction of the [italye. a X648 Lu. 
liEKBEHT //♦•«. F7//(i649t 397Tliat for extinguishments of 
all Ambiguities and doiilits* it may be enacted, etc. X74X^ 
T. Rouinson Gavelkind v. 66 A Total E.xtinguishmcnt of 
the Custom. 1865 Readers Sept. 253/2 Munitions of war, 
which not only itilluenced banefully..tbc fortunes of Prince 
Charlie, but led. .to their final extinguishment. 

b. Tlic putting an end to (a conlracl, riglit, 
etc.) ; abolition (of a law, custom, t tax). In 
Law also spec, *lhc annihilation of a collateral 
interest, or the suixjrsedure of one interest by an- 
other and greater interest’ (Wharton law Lcx^. 

>535 det uj Urn. P' 111 , c. 10 8 t The . . extinipuishmcnt 
of ;dl suche subtill nractised fcofh'inenics. (55^ xw Peposi. 
turns, etc, (.Surtees Sue. No. vi) ^7 For the. .extinguishment 
of a mariage .solenipnized betwixt them in their infancies. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 64 a, A release .shall enure by 
waj'c of extinguishemcntc. 1683 ' 1 '. Hunt Def. Charter 36 
Charged with the extinguishment of many excellent J.aws. 
x8i8 H ALLAH Alui. Agrs (1872) I. 42B A sus^jensioii, InU 
not extinguishment of rights. 1886 Law Rep. Weekly 
Notes 35/2 'Jlie accounts were limited to the jarriad before 
Michaelmas, x88t, the time from which the extinguishment 
took effect. 

c. The full discharge, * wiping out ’ (of a tlclit 
or obligation). 

X796 Mok.se Amer. Ceog. 1 . 266 To provide for the ex- 
tinguishment of the existing deht. X847 C. ( I. Auni.soN ()n 
Crmiracts 11. iv. § i. (1883) 664 'J he extinguishment of the 
principal obligatioiinecesKirily involving in it the discharge 
of the surety. x868 Roof us Tot. Leon, iv, (1876) 7 Kcuip- 
rucal extinguishment of obligations. 

t d. The cutting off, putting an end to (a family, 
rnce, etc.) ; the fact of becoming extinct. Oh. 

*539 Taverner Card. IPysed. 1. 13 b, Synglo lyfc bathe 
thc.se incoinniod^'tics. .extinguyshmcnt of bloud, a straunger 
to be thyne heyre, x6za Davies IVhy Ireland, etc. aio 
Rebellion, wherein he perished hinisclfe. and made a final 
extinguishment of his fiou.se and honour. i6m A*. John* 
softs Kingd. 4 * Commw. 114 By the extinguishment of the 
I^icts, it re,ached also unto Tweed. 

t ©. Annihilation (of the soul). Oh, 
igga Davie.s hmnort. Soul xxx. 8 4 When Death’s Form 
appcuirs, she [the soul] feareth not An utter (Quenching, or 
Extinguishment, xfiag U.s.sher Ahsw. Jesuit 327 A most 
ahsc^tc extinguishment as well of the soulc as of the bodj*. 
tSlrtirp (cksta’jp), V, Oh, or arch. Also 
5-6 extyrpe, 5-7 ex(8)tirpe, (7 exsterpe). [ad. 

F. exHvp-er « Pr. extirpar, ad. L. tx{s)tirpdrc : 
see Extjbpate.] 

1. trans. 'J’o root up (plants) ; * Extirpate 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydosxvx. 73 To extirpe and waste alle the 
guodes comyng oute of the erth. xs63'87 Foxe A. ^ AT. 
0641) I. 563 To extirpe and pluck the same [wild cockle] up 
by the roots. x6oi Hou.and Pliny I. 525 These reeds do 
uiuhiylie. .after the old plants be extirped & destroied. 


ahsol. a 1643 0 . Sandvs Paraphr, Dh. Poems, Eecl. ii|- 

4 A time to plant, t’e.xtiri>e : to Kill, to Cure. 

b. transf, =:=KxTinrATB a b. 

ttea Calms Siat. .Seurrs (1647) 54 These banks, .may lie 
extirped if they be. .a hinderance to the common good. 

c. ■ » Extirpate 2 c. 

X54X R, Copland Guydon's Quest, Ckirurg. Aiv, Tyll 
that . . which is the cau.scr of the other he totally extyrped 
the healynge wn nat be. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 25 
Festring sore did ranckle yett within. .Which to extirpe, he 
bdd him privily Downe. x6ai G. Sandys Ovid's Atet. vr. 
<1626) 193, I.. am fit.. His eyes, his tongue, or what did 
thee inforce, T’cxtin). 1630 Bulwbr Pref 

Cerse, [The teeth] filed down, or eUe exlir{.K;d quite.' 

2 . To root out, exterminate (a family, sect, or 
nation) ; « Extjhpatk 5. 

. >547 J. Harrison Exhort. .Scotleszxb The race of them 
Is., not . . c.vtirped. 1598 Sylvesirr Du Jfartas it. iv. i. 
Tropheis 8B7'Iiu . . Wholly extirps the down-trod jebusite. 
163^ Hkywoou Hierarch. \tii. 501 A large I’.'itcnt . . T’ 
cxLiip the Witches thence, a >672 Annk ] 3 iiadstnket 
/‘oeius (1678) 166 His seed to be exiirpt, was dcbiined. rfiSa 
k. BuKiiiuGGa /!» (16B4) iv*.: Antipicdoliaptisiue 
..doth put it (the Church] in no small h,v.ard of being 
I utterly extirped. 

b. itilr. To (lie out, root and all. 
s6o6G. WfooucocKEltr. Justin's /list, m 6 n, They .should 
lie vttcrly rooted out, and the pusterit ye of t heir name extirp. 

3 . With immaterial obj. ; -- K.ktiupatk 4. 

^ (Austin'.s attempted revival of the word has not lieen 
imitated so far as our quuis. show.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430 t 'J'bis . . fader . . foughte 
ageyust the. hcrctykcs . . and extyrped their lieresye. 1552 
LATiMi- K.Vcrw. Lords Prayer v\.^^ God hath done gi eater 
thinges in . . exiirping out all popciy. 1603 .Siiaks. Aleas. 
for At. III. ii. no. 1605 B. Jonson l'ol/>one ir. ii, To cx- 
liipc the memory Of such aiiaci. 1623 I’fskf.thman llatulf 
Hon. I’ref., Wee may extirpe or root out vices. 1711 

5 i KYPK Eecl. Mem, I. xxxiv. 350 These inonnstvi ivK should 
be extirped. «83a Ai'stin Jurispr. (1873) I. i,T2. Ifdd. 
(1879) I. xxiv, 483. ihid, (1870) II. 9S6 Errors or defects in 
the details are readily (‘.vtirped or supplied. 

If erron. To sjrcak abusively aj^mmt. f Perh. aris- 
ing from an ignorant misundcrstnncling of the 
phrase ‘the extirj ing of the Bishop of Rome’, 
common in controveisial liti^raturc. | 

1605 Rowlf.y When you see me M, .She did exsterp \rd. 
1613 exstirpe, i6bx, x'632 extirpe] against lii.s Holine.ssc. 
I hill. F ij b, Exstirpe. 

Hcucc Bzti rped ppl. a, Bztl'rper, one who 
roots out or destroys. Bxti’zpiner vbl. sb. 

1502 x\knoli»i: r/ovw. 159 F.ncrcsar off all goudnes, Ex- 
tirptT of syuuer.s and. .intvrpitcr of dew biuwe. 1535 Ai t 
27 /ten, / 7 //, c. rc>S i 'I’hc exiirping ami exiiueurdmwmt 
of all Mu.he subt ill practised fc-ofieiiiciiles. 1543 CIuafton 
Contn, Harding 606 ’J‘hc cxlirpyng and ablmry.sliyiig ot 
the vsurjK'd aulhoritce of the b|i'.|ioplof Rome. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Leant. 1. yii. JCxtiri>cr.s ofiyraiils. .were honoured 
but with (lie titles of wi>it.mc» or demi-gods. C1640 J. 
.Smyth AiV'm AVr-^r/m (iSI’p 1 . 172 A great journey iiitu 
Wales for the txlirpiriqe of in.'it imtion. 

tEzti'rpabie, «- ohs. [f. L. cxy /hpiirc: 

see next and -ahi.k.] Th.it m.'iy I:ic ext i rifled. 

1676 F.vklyn Phil. Dis. AVir/A 131 Le.si it infect the 
Ground with a i'lant not easily extirpahle, 

tE’Btirpate,///^’* Obs. [nd. L, ex{s)/irp( 7 /u.Sy 
pa. pple. ini‘x[s)firp{ttr : used ns j»a. jipltL of next.] 
Rooted out, destroyed utterly, rendt'red c.vtiriot. 

154Z Elyot Image Giw. (15491 116 It is protiiahlu . . to 
h.auc all occasions of sediciim . . to he exUrp.ile, a >649 
Dkcmm. or Hawth. Hist. Jos. Wks. (1711) 107 Wlicn a 
vice cuniiut be extirp.ilc and taken awny. 1706 Dk Fur. 
Jure Div. vn. 14C1 uotr, The Race of Sinners w.as extirpate. 

Extirpate (c-kst;).ijvil, iksl.i'qY'O, Also 7 
eztirpat. [f. I., cxhdirpjl- jijd. stem of cx f Mfr- 
pdre, f. <r.r- (.see Ex- freff) -f stirp s stem or stock 
of a tree. Cf. Kxtihi* v.] 
fl. trans. To clear of stumps. Tn qnot./[^’‘. Obs. 
z^ Hai.i. C/irrw. (rRue/) 426 He might woilc, e.xtirpaie, 
andinirdgc the myiides of men. 

2 . To pull or pluck up by tltc roots : to root up, 
destroy, or remove root and branch (a tree, plant). 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowcls hud. 278 .Ml such Gffcriders should 
have, .their Woods extirpated and giubM u]). X664 Evt-lyn 
Kal. Ilort. ti7»o) 213 I’liick up Sti.^wherry Rnimers, extir- 
pate the t.Til Stalks. " 1691 V.\s Creation 1. (17(14) 189 Extir- 
pate uoxiou.s and unprolilable Herbs. 1776 Giubon Deed. 
4- F. I. XXV. 746 I'hc vines and friiii-lree.s. . were extirp.itcd. 
X796 C. Marshall 6'rtnf«/. iii. i'be better way., 

is., to extirpate ilie intermediate frees. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ, T. xi. jl 2 The wood seems to have been, .extirpated. 
Jig., 18^ J. H. Newman Par.Serut. (eil. a) II. vl 71 Re- 
generation .’.docs not extirpate the root of evil. 

f b. transf. 

c 1866 ill Murray’s Lineolnshire{\^i\ The old Church 
. .having been * extirpated by a hurricane in 1666. 

0. csp. in Surjjf. To root out, remove (anything 
spoken of as having roots). 

z6$d Bulw’LR .Anihroponn't. 131 For men.. to laliour to 
extirpate . . the Beard . . is a uractical blasphemy. 1767 
Goorrii Treat. /Pounds i. 167 Extirpating several breastti, 
and large tumors. *774 Pi-nnant Pour Scot, in 1773. 74 
Small pincers for llie r urpev^e of cxtirp.ating hairs, xBw 
Toon Cyci. Anat. J. 24/‘'i Wli^^n a lucvus is extirpated, it 
.scemR to consist of a masis of cellular tis.sue. 

3 . To root out, exterminate, or totally destroy 
(a class, sect, or nation); to kill off, and render 
extinct (a .species of animals or plants). Const. 
out of, from, 

1586 J. Hooki:r Girald. Irel. ti. xvi. 41 in Holinshed, Vet 
wa.s their nobilitie .so honourable and great; that by no 
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meanes. .was the same to be extirpated or rootetl out. 1649 
Aicoran 41 God . . forgiveth sins to those that believe, and 
extirpate Infidels, a 1704 Locke (J.t, The breed ought to 
lie extirpated out of the island. 17^ Fkrbiar lUustr. 
Sternt\ Varieties of Man ao6 The ryumies were extir- 
pated by their wars. s88a Mas. Pitman Mission L. Greece 
.y Pal. 310 The founder of Isl.im. .believing in the mis.sioii 
of the sword to extirpate all Chri.stiniis and Jews. 

b. In weaker sense : 'I’o do away with, render 
extinct as such (a specified clas.s of persons) ; to 
root out utterly, break up (a of thieves). 
Formerly also, flo drive out, clear away (persons) 
from A locality, etc. 

xsM Paintkr Pal. Pleas. T. 10, I will drine .and extirpate 
oute of this Citie both L. Tanminius .Siipcrhus, and his 
wicked wife, with all the race of ni.s children and progenie. 
x6io .SnAKS. 7 W»//. I. ii. 125 He.. Should presently extir- 
pate me and mine Out of the Dukedom. 1713 Stkklr 
Enf^lishtiuin Nc». v,i The Comedies, you see, have extir- 
p:it«‘d the whole Species of Hcaux. 1737 ComntoH Sense 
(r7 i8i I. tSG 'l‘he Hotioiir of extirpating such a notorious 
Robber from the .Sooiety. 1859 Macaui.ay l/ist.Kng. IV. 
205 It is .. one of the first dutie.s of every government to 
c.Ytirpatc gaugi of thieves. 

4 . To root out, eradicate (an immaterial thing, 
t\^^. heitsy, vice, etc.). Const. oul of from . 

*539 J- f /'»*/«'« V. 75, I hope it shall please 

y.iui r.ord.-hip to extirpate thi.s .sudden desperate sorrow.. 
iMtt of the bottom of your .stomach, Latimf.k Ser/n. 

I Von { Aril.) 37 lie destroied al Idofatrie, and cic.arly 
<Jyd e.xtirpale all su[>erstitian. x66o R. Cokf. Jnstice Vind. 
Pi cf. ig Ihiiil monarchy or regal power should be extirpated 
in all the world. 1789 Rentiiam Priue, Leghl. xix. § 15 
With what chance of success, . would a legislator go about 
10 e.xtirp)ate drunkenness .. hy dint of legal punishment? 
t8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, 'J’he holy Church is awakened 
. . to extirp.ite heresy by fire and .steel. 1838 Rmkrson iVoA, 
Lit> F.thks Wks. iRohn) H. wws Neither years nor books 
luive yet availed to cxtin>ate a prejudice then rooted in me. 

lienee E'xtirpated ///. a, E'xtirpating vhl, 
sb. and ppt, a, 

i6?o Wii.TON ttisf. Enf;.\\, (1851) 65 The final extirpating 
of iW whole Nation. 1674 Ir. ScheffePs Lapland ix. 34 
All p<.>ssible means were used . . for the extirpating of .super- 
■slitioii. i8a7 Soiniinv J'emiis. lVar II, 25 The .Spaniards 
had to atone for extirpated nations. 1863 Rusiinkli. Vicar. 
Sacr. in. V. 271) Sin . . -a dc.solating, extirpating power in souls. 

Sztirpation (cksta.ijvbj:Tn). Also 6 oztor- 
pationd, extirpacion, -tiou, exturpaoion. [ad. 
L. tx{s)h’rpdtidU'e.tfG n* of action f. cx{f:tirpdre : 
see Fxtikpate V. Cf. F. cxHrfation.'] The actiuii 
of extirpating. 

1 1 . The clearing (ground) of trees, etc. Cf, Kx- 

TIRPATK7/. I, Obs. 

1607 Norden Smv. Dull, 217 Thegcncrall extirpation, . 
of copnlsc grounds in Mi(lclle.sex. 

2 . The action of rooting up trees or weeds ; total 
dcst ruction. 

1673 M. Ci.iKi'fiRD Hum. Reason in Phenix (i7«>8> IT. 332 
The Extirpation of those Weeds. 17x5 IjRadi.ky Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Oaky Grubbing is only to be none where final ex- 
tirp.atlon is dtsi^'iied. 1796 Morsk Anter. Geog. II. 180 
'file joint extirpation of woods .and men. 1837 Penny 
i'ycl. VIII. 10^2 'J’he. .extirpation of couch gr.ass is one of 
the first things which an exporicncvtl fanner sets himself to. 

b, Tlic operation of removing, iiy excision 

or the applica'.ion of caustics, anything having an 
inward growth. 

in Thii.i.ips fed. Kersey), 173a Aructmnot Rules of 
Diet 330 f he diflTicuhy of.. Hreathiiig, oi'ea.sioncd by 
Schirrusitics of the Glands is not to l»e cur'fl any other- 
wise than by Extirpation. x8x8 A rt Pnsert». Feet 52 A 
black corn. . on i:\tii'p.'rtion . .is found to have a black dot 
of bliMxl ;it the lower extremity of the stem. x8[73 H, 
Wacton J)is. Kye 1 10 OiMinations on the eyeball, abscission, 
.and extirpation. 

3 . 'I'he action of extirpating or rooting out; exter- 
mination ; a. of a nation, fiiinily, sect, species, 
etc. b. of an immaterial thing, e.f;. heresy, a 
religion, vice, etc. 

15x6 Pilgr, Perf iW. dc VV. 1331) 56 Extirpation, that is, 
the plur.kyng out of all maner of vyces by ihe rotes. x6o3 
T. FiTXiiKriHKKT . \0ol. 4 .1, 'I’lie extirp.Tlion of heresv. X699 
Ruunft 39 Art. vii. 1700)95 fhe Jew.s were to fall under 
..an utter Extirp.-ai<ni. 1708 Swift Aholit. Chr. Wks. 
1755 It. I. 95 'flic exlirpation of the gos)K*l. X794 Goev. 
Mof I'.fs in .Sparks J.i/e 4- Writ. (^1832) II. 411 It will 
heroine on both sidc.s a war of extirpation. M C’im,- 

Lotii Ace. Prit. Empire 11854) 1 . 421 Extirpation of the 
smallpox. 1877 J. A. Allen Amer. liison 559 'I’hc c.xtirpo- 
liori of tlie buffalo. 

Hence Eztlrpa'tlonigt, one who maintains a 

theory of extirpation. 

x88i Comh. Mag. Sept. 340 The Teutonic extirpalionists. 

Extirpative (e-kst-ijf)^.'itiv\ a. [f. Kxtik- 

i*m: 7^. + -IVE.] Tending to extirpate. 

1733 CuKVNK Eng. Malady in. Introcl. 11734) 266 Of the 
Mrdifities, I have mention'd only the. .extirpative ones. 

Extirpator (e‘kkinjp<.*«t,->i, -toTp^^tAi). Also 3 
-er. [ad. L. e.x[s tirpd lor ^ agent-n. f. cx{s)tirpdre \ 
see Kxtiupate 7'.] Chic who, or that which, ex- 
tir]\att*s. 

1706 in Pnn.i.iisfed. Kersey), one that Extir- 

piles nr Destroys, .'is .in TCxlimiter of Heresies. 1776-83 
JysTAMONo Rtiynfir s Indies (cd. 10 I. 283 'fhosc extirpators 
with all theii Imlusiry can only Kecule their commissiun 
upon the coast. 1803 R. W. iUr.KsoN Prael. Agr/e,(i8fjj) 
I. 35 I be exiit paior is a tnacbiiic of this sort . . for dc.stroy- 
ing weeds. 1830 D'I.sjai i.i C/un. /, III. xii. 264 The 
great cxurpritijr of c]>isr.r,nar.y, 1870 Anoerson Missions 
Anter. lid. HI. viii. 115 'fhrec men .. extirpators of heresy. 


jj Extiapax (eksti'stXfks). Rom, Antiq, PI. ex- 
ti'spicee. [X.. ; f. exta (see Exta) + -sptx f. 
specEre to look at.] One whose duty it was to 
iiist)cct the entrails of fiaciificial victims for the 
purpose tif divination ; a harusijcx. 

17x7 Bailey vol. II, Kxtispkesy the same as aritspkes. 
zy3i Chambers Cyel. s.y. Extispext In Italy, the first cx- 
tispices were the Hetrurians. 18^ Smepley Occult Sciences 
3 ja 1’he officers were extispices or aruspices. 

t Extispicine. Obs. [a. Fr. extispicine, f. L. 
extUpicium : ace Extismcy.] -- Kxtismcy. 

^<1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxv. Will you have a trial 
of your fortune by the ait of aruspiciny ? By augury ? or by 
extispicine? 

tExtiipi*ei0U8, fZ. Obs.ran^K Also 7 8 
extispitious. [f. L. extispiePum tlie function of 
an Exti-si*k.x + -ous.] Of or pertaining to ins[)ec- 
tion of entrails for the purpose of divination. 

1646 Sir 'r. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. xi. 44 'fbus hath he 
tSatan] deluded many Nation.s in hi.s Auguriall and Extis- 
pir.iuus inventions. 1753 in John.son. 

Extiapicy (cksti spisi). Rofu, Antiq, Also 
3 extiapioe. [ad. L. extispicium\ see E.\ti8I*i- 
t'loiiH.] Instruction of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims for the purpose of divination ; hnnisplcy. 

i68t )^\X!Hivcx Ctossogr.^ Exthpacy. itsx x8oo Bailey, 
Extispiee. 1731 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Medicine^ Extispicy 
or inspecting the entrails of beasts. 1833 Smedley 
Sciences 292 Extispicy, the observation of entrails. 

Extol (ekstp'lj, V, Also 5-7 oxtoll(e. [ad. L. 
£x toll Ere y f. ex- (see Ex- pref,^ )-\^tollEre to raise.] 
ti. trans. To lift no, raise, elevate. Obs, 

> 54 ^* Stkhnhouj & Ii. Ps, Ixxxvi. 4 Unto thee Lord I 
extiiilT, And lift iny suule and minde. 137s Rossewell 
Artttorie 11. 96 He cannot, .extol him selfe higher then the 
earth. 1601 Wekvkr A//rr. R iv b, A begger from 

the dunghill once extold, Forgets him selfe. a 1625 Rfaum. 
ft Fl. ^Webster 1864), Who extolled you in the half-crown 
boxes, i6tt T. Rayi.y llerl>a Parieiis To Rdr., A fiery 
Charriut, able to extoll an Elias up to Heaven. 

absol. x6i8 CiiAi'MAN Hesiod 1. g Great Jove’s will orders 
all ; For he wiih ease extol^ with case lets fall. 1646 .Sir 
' r. Rmow'nk Pseud. Ep, 11. Hi. 7a The newlndl jM>int wherein 
its [the iron’.s] gravity Just e(|ualls the inagnetieiill t|iKility, 
the one e.x.acily extolling as much as the other dcprc.sselh. 
Jig. 1387 Mirr. Mag.yBladud xiv. Our actes cxtoll our 
pray.se alxiue the skie. i6oz ? Makston Vasquil ^ Kath. 1. 
233 'i'hy praise extold him to the skies. 

fb. -Sublime 7 /. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou*s Disf. 90 Such as are not easily 
sublevated . .arc to be extolled [L. sublimantur] in a Reluil 
of very thick glas.s. 

1 2. a. To lift up in diOTity or authority ; to up- 
hold the authority of. Ols. 

* 54 S J^n-K Exp. Dan, xii. 2cxi ITiis kingc , . shall extoll 
and preferre hini.self aboue all the goddi.s. x53a Lvniucsay 
Momtrche 5244 Cardinal!, Kyng, or Empriour, Kxtollaiid 
lhare 'I’raduionts Abufc Christis Institutionis. 1570 Act 13 
Elh. c. 2 § I 'I'hat no Person . . shall . . maintain, defend or 
extol the s.inie usurpixl Rower [of the sec of Rome), 
I,.A.MBAROE Eiren. 11. vii. (1588; 228 I’lic Treason of extolling 
forcin jKiwer. 

t b. 'I'o ‘ lift up ^ with pride, joy, etc. Oh. 

13x6 Pilgr. Perf, tW.de W. 1531) 88 b, Ix.st the mully- 
tude of reuclaoyor.s sholdc cxtoll hyin, and m.ake hym 
proude, 1609 Rihi.k (Douay) Ecclus. xxxii. 1 Have they 
made thee Ruler ? be not extolled. 1664 Flodden F. vi. 54 
Because he vex’d our Lund of late. Perchance his stoiimck 
is extold. 

t C. To raise too high, make loo much of ; to ex- 
aggerato, boast of. Obs. 

1494 Faoyan Chron. v. cxI. 127 Walshemcn extolle so 
hugely iheyr blood ft ullyaunce. .& recatdyd so lylle th«?. , 
lynyall dissent of I he Saxuiis. 1503 Hawi-:.h Exatnp. Virf. 
V. 48 No persoiie am ex loll the. soiicrcnlc Of her worthy 
and r«»ya!l dygu^'le. 155* (;ak»inkr Explk. L'ath, Faith 
jsh, If m.an should then waxc proude and ..cxtollc his 
ownc deuotion in these ministeries. 165a NKKnnA.M Ir. 
Seideni Mare Cl. 209 'fhe Hors and Fi>ot and the Sea- 
Souldiers . . ex toll'd every one their own hazards. 1796 C. 
Mak.shai.l Garden, i. ^1813) i The praise of gardening it is 
presumed can hardly he too much extolled. 

3, 'l o raise liigh with ])raisc ; to praise highly ; 
to magnify. 

1300 ^ Fisher Fun. .Sertn, Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
agj Whoine my purfiose is not vayiily to extol, or lo 
iriagnifye aboue her meryte.s. Rf.nti.ky Mon. Matroncs 
47 S. John c.\to!lcih chnritic in his Epistle. 1601 R. Jon.son 
Poetaster 11. Wks. iRlldg.| xts/i They, .cxtoll’d your per- 
fectiuu.s to the heavens. 1683 Hr it. .^pec. 18 'I'hou art a 
glorious Isle extolled and renowned among all Nations. 171a 
Aijiuson Sped. No. 469 F 6 To find Virtue extolled, and 
Vice stigin.'iti/ed. J76» J. Rkow'n Poetry tfr Mas. v. (i763> 
5^ Strabo . . highly cxtolls this Practice. 1879 Fropof. 
C.rsar XXVI. 450 Some will extol you lo the .skie.s, others 
will find something wanting. 

t Eztolla*tion. Obs, rare-^. [f. Extol + 
-ATioN ; cf. med.L. extoUativn-em^ OY .extollatUnt^ 
I’he nclion of extolling ; laudation, praise. 

Wrustfr Thracian IVonderi.Xy With extollalion 
of a thing so vile. * 

Extoll6d (ckstp'ld dt. [f. Extol h* -kdI.] 
t a. Upraised, iiprcarcd ; elevated {obs.), b. 
Praised, magnified, celebrated. 

a. «6o7 Toi sf.i.i. Serpents 11653) 613 Discouraged by the 
extolird nead of the serpent to his breast. 

b. 163a J. Hayward tr, HiondCs Eromena 44 The Prince 
. enamoured of her extolled Iieautie. 1644 Milton Educ., 
Those extolled remains of Grecian lawgivers. 

Eztoller 1 ekst^laj). [f. Extol -£» ^] One 
who extols (see Extol 2 a, 3). 


a z6a6 Bacon Charge Sess. Verge (1662) 8 Extollcrs of 
the' Pope’s Supremacy. 1684 tr. Agrippitsran. Artes 
xvtii. 60 The wont, .things never want their extollers. 1733 
in John.son. Hence iti mod. DicU. 

Evr tolliiig (cks^ lig), vbl. sb. [f. as pirec. -b 
-iNG L] 'Phe action of the vb. PiXTOL. 

ct I EHz. q, X. 8 27 If aay Person, .shall. .execute 
any t hing for the Extolling . . or Defence of any such- . 
usurped jurisdiction. 1360 Declar, Faith in Neal Hist, 
PHrit. iyjgs) I. i6x, I do utterly disallow the cxtnllini^ of 
linages. z6w Shelton Qui.r. 11. xxv. 164 Thc.se praises 
ami cxtollings doc more properly belong to you then mee. 
X709 Strvpk Ann. Ref. 1 . xxvi. 306 I he extolling of the 
Rishop of Rome made praununire for the second oflTence. 
Z838 Froudk Hist. Eng. 111 . xii. 75 A third [injunction] 
forbade the extolling the special virtues of images and relics. 

EztO*lli]lg» ppl- «. [f- as prec. + -INO *-'^.] I'hat 
extols or pmiscs. Hence Ezto lUngly adv.y in nn 
extolling manner, in commendation or praise. 

1886 A rgosyj uly 70 A celebrated physician spoke to me 
cxtullingly of Bath. 

Eztollll 62 lt (ekst^’Imcnt). ? Obs, [f. as prec. 
+ -MKNT. (T. F. extolkment (Godefr. 157O*] 
The action of extolling or praising ; eulogy. 

1604 .SiiAKs. Ham, v. ii. 121 In the verity of exlolment, I 
take him to be a soul of great article, zdao Sir E. Deking 
Prop, .^acr. (1644) lY If..two Fathers .. for honour to the 
. . sacrumetii, should in the extullment of it passe an earnest 
word. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LaX. 500 Cicero’s 
cxtolmeiit.s of Cato and others. 

t EztO'UiouSy Obs, rare^^. In 6 -youse. 
[f. OK. eston-er lo Astonish + -lou.s.] Astonishing. 

1548 G^:■sl- Pr. Masse 78 Which grauUt [-admission], .is 
exti^ousc and uiibeleavahle. 
f £3CtO’Vail6f V. Obs.’^ ** [ad. L. extorqu-ere : 
see ExtoKT.J — J^XTORT. 26*3-6 in Cocker am. 

tEztOTSe, w. Obs. Sc. Also 6 extoras, 7 
extoroe. [f. L. extors- raic form of pjil. stem of 
extorque re : see Extout.] trans. To practise ex- 
tortion upon ; hence, to oppress, 

1567 .SV. Acts fas. VI (1R14) lit. 42 Neylher the paldis 
rustoniaris be suflcril to e'xtorss the people as thni hauc 
done in tymes p;ist.^ 2604 Kakl Siirling Avrora Sonn. 
Ixiv. 13 Too many grieuous plagueti iny state extorse. 2614 
— Doomes-dnyy sth lloure Ixxxix, By men even dead (as 
oft alive) c,\torc n, To avarice, else cruelty, .still slave. 

absol. 1718 Ramsay Gen. Mistake Wks. 1851 II. 339 A 
pen man., lends, extonscs, cheats. 

Extorsion, -er, obs. ff. of P'.xtortion, -er. 
Extorsivo (ekstpasiv), a. rare. [f. L. extors- 
(see K.KTOKISB V.) + -iVE.] a. ScM ving oF tending 
to extort; ofthe nature of extortion, b. Obtained 
by extortion. 

2669 'V. S1MF.S0N Hydrol, Chym. 253 If they make any 
confession . . it’s oiicly extui sive. 2773 A. H amii.ton Farmer 
Refuted 1851 il. 50 A complication of extorsive mea- 
sures. 

J Icnce t SztoTSlvely adv. rarc'^-^, 

*755 >0 John.son; whence in mod. Diets. 

t EztO'rt, //A «. Obs. Also 5 6 extorts, 
[ad. J.. extort-usy pa. pple. of exiorquere ; see 
next.] a. Extorted, wrongfully obtained (rarely 
as pa. pple,). b. esp. in Extort power \ whence 
a sense - ' extortionate ’ (in extort exactions'), 

1430 LvilO, Chron, Troy v. xxxvi, Ry exturte lyile false 
succcssyoii. 140a Plnmpton Corr, 264 liUendinge . . to 
ki'eiH; ihe same [land] by exiorA power contr.iry to the law. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. Vl/Jy c. »4 The extortc exactions of in- 
numer.’ible summes of tnonei. 1396 .Si'KNHkr F. ( 7 . v. ii. 5 
Hailing gnat Lordsliijis got and goodly farmes, ’ 1 'hrougn 
strong oppre'jsion of his powre extort, /bid. v. x. 25 A 
C'iiic. .by force extort out of her hand Ry her strong foe. 
Extort (ekstp jt), V. Also 6 extorte. [f. T.. 
extort- i)pl. stem of extorqticrt\ f. out t torque) e 
to twist.] literally y To wrest or wring isome- 

thing) liom a jicrson ; to extract by torture. 

1 . irons. To obtain from a reluctant person by 
violence, torture, intimidation, or abuse of legal 
or official authority, or (in weaker sense) by im- 
portunity, overwhelming arguments, or any power- 
ful influence, (.^inst. of. fronts out of f upon. 

a. with obj. money, payments, etc. h\%ci absol. 
to practise extortion. 

15x9 in Fiddes IVotsey 11. 175 Not for good order of the 
diocess but lo extort treasure, e 1553 Fisher's JVks., Life 
14 1 Lykwise fur diners bribes extorted vpon manic of his 
subiects. 1383 Arp. Sanuvs Serm. <1841) 287 He went., 
not to poll and pill, to extort and wring out of the people 
wli.'it he could ; but. .to do giK»d, x6iz .Shaics. Cymb. 111. i. 
48 I'hc. .Romans, did extort This Tribute from vs. 26*4 
(..‘apt. Smith Virginia 120 They would hold it worse 
than sacrilege to. .extort upon the common souldicr a penny. 
27x6 8 Lady M. W. Montagi k Lett. 1 . xxx, 98 The vil- 
lages .Trc so p(jor, that only force could extort from them 
ncoess.ary provisions. z8ao Mj.s.s Mitkoro in L’Eslrange 
Life II. iv. 87 Taxes.. are only extorted by threatening 
notices. 2883 La 7 v Ref. i r Q. Bench Div. 577 'ihat the 
lord of a manor may ask for .as much as he thinks that he 
can extort from the copyhold tenant. 

absol. < 2391 Marlow R Jem of Malta 11. ii, With extort- 
ing, cozening [etc,] . . 1 fill'd the [ails with bankrouts in a year. 
2398 Barckley Fdic, Amn 11. (1603) 125 Bribing and extort- 
ing upon hissubjectif. 2764 Coldsm. Lett. Hist. Eng. • 1772) 
I. 104 He extorted from the Jews .. without any remor.se. 
28*6 Hood Death's Ramble ixr He knew that sort of man 
would extort. Though summon'd to all eternity. 2833 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Elng. IV. 363 The rapacious governor had 
daily opportunities of embezzlinf; and extorting. 

b. with immaterial c\bj-i actions, utterances, 
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EXTRA, 


manifestatlpn of feclin(V| concessions, acknowledge* 
mentS) promises, etc. Said both of persons and of 
circumstances or influences. 

X5SB Bat-r Image Balk Ck, ii. xvii, Confe.s&ion in the eare 
was crueilye extorted of Chriatiaii people vniler. .payne of 
death, Foxf. ^ M. (1596) s/a 'I'hey naue ex- 

torted into tncir own hatals the pleuaric fulness of power. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. vi. 6 Paraphr. 36 My agonies extort 
..tears from me. 166a Stili.inokl. Ortg;, Sacr. iii. i. § 15 
Neither can hec deserve the name ofaman, from whom the 
observation of the courses of the stars . . di>e5 not extort 
gratitude. x66s (ii.anvill Sce/s. Sct\ i. la l^hc extorting 
a ConfcKsion of that Ignorance. 1738 Bkrkklky 
I. $ 14 Conecssionsi which the force of truth seems to nave 
extorted from you. c 1750 Smknstonk Knitt'd Abh^ 175 
No solemn bell extort a neighbour's tear. X771 Junius 
Lett, liv. a86 These praises arc extorted from me. x8i8 
Jm. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 443 A sitimtion which 
extorted the compassion of Englishmen. x86^ H. Cox 
Instii. 1. vii. 80 The Larons extorted from the king power 
to elect twelve ord.tiners. 

c. In literal sense : To wrest (a material ob- 
ject) //vw. rare. 

1784 CowpKR Taskv, 189 Nations would do well Toextoit 
their truncheons from the puny iiands Of heroes. 

2 . To extract forcibly, * wring * (a sense or con- 
clusion )/m/i (a p.'issage, premises, etc.). 

x6os Shaks. Twel. b/. 111. i. 165 Do not extort thy rensutis 
from this clause. 1633 Milton '16591 31 From 

this example they never will be able to extort that the 
people in those days paid tithes to priests. Mini. How can 
you extort any other meaning from the passage V 
td. a. To practise extortion on (a person) ; in 
quot. 1561 with allusion to literal sense Mo rack*, 
b. To Mortiirc*, strain (a law). Obs. 

i^x (todly Q. Hester (1873)44 TIic commons he extorteth 
tylTthey bee bniti. i6aa IJ.vviks Why Ireland^etc. 276 They 
dill extort and oppressc the people. x6f6 f. [.ANF.^yr/x Talc 
xi. 360 Captives . . to Greece tnitisportecf, sold, and by these 
bade! mistresses extorted. iMx Crownb Hen. AY, 11. We 
may extort the law . . to punish beyond bounds of law. 
Hence Exto'rting vbl. sh. anti ///. a. 

1399 l\fAKsroN Sco. Villanie 11. v. ig6 Though he laid 
forth all his stuck and store Vixin some of lice., he will 
trebbie it . . by his extorting wit. i64t Tnfisiers Daivn/all 
Not branded with the extorting seale. of avarice, a 1711 
KN Ilymns^ Fesih’. Poet, Wks. 17^1 1 . 379 Matthew . . si t 
in his extorting m.t 11 . 1715 Nelson Adar. Pers. Qnai. 195 
The many extorting Arts, which are practised in thoj.e 
Houses of Hoiidagc. 1771 Gold.sm. Hist. Eng. III. 64 .She 
took several very extorting methods by loans. 

t BxtO*rt, ^b. Obs. [f. the vb.] The action 
of the vb. Kxtout ; extortion, torture. 

1556 J. IIeywoot) Sfiider ^ F. Ixxxviii. 165 Ye arc sure .. 
to get ought by your extort, Or gel or kepe ought. x34t 
.Sch. honse Women 556 in Haxl. E. P. i\ IV. 126 They 
ineanc it a mMher way. And say, .she is m.ins vttcr extort. 
*S99 Ih‘. Hall Sal. iv. v. 103 Allicc such mayiie extort 
scorns to he pent, in the clay walles of thatched 'i eneineiit. 

I Hilt possibly ‘mayue cxU3ri*-ssexiort fower'. sec Extukt 

///. ri.l 

Extorted (ck.st^ 7 *jtt‘.d), ///. a. [f. Kxtort v. 
+ -Ei)i.] In senses of the vb. Cf. Kxtout ///. a. 
1333 Mijt.oet, Extorted, 1390 SfRNSLU F. Q. 

I. vii. 18 With extorted powre and iKirrow’d strenglli. 
1*^3 Shaks, a Hen. fV, iv.vii. 105 Are my Chests filled vp 
with extorted Gold f 1633 Litijciow Trav. V. 206 Weary 
and cxloried '^rrnucllcrs. 1667 ¥ LAVEt. Saint Indeed (175^) 
136 Tlii^se extorted complaints. 1784 Cowpfk 'J'ash iv. 403 
I.ive without extorted alms From grudging hands. i8a6 
Scott U 'oodst. xv, An extorted promise of sileine. 1865 
Hook /.ives Ab/>s. III. vii. A49 The rack-extorted admis- 
sions of the persecuted Templars, 
tb. .Strainrd, forced. Obs. 
x6aa-83 Huylin Cosntorr.^ Inpod. (t 666) 10 How extorted 
and unnatural are tlie derivations of the Allumasota: from 
Alniodad, of the Manila; from Ahim.Til, etc. 

Hence t Exto’rtedly adv., by extort ion. 

1640 I.d. Ditiuv SF Trirnn. Part, (1641) 14 A King that 
had ..given all the Rights and Ltlierties of his .Subjeels a 
more clcarc .md ample oonfirm.-ition freely and graliously, 
then all liis Predecessors.. extortedly. 

Extorter (ekstir-jtaj). Sec aUo Kxtihitor. 
[f. as prec. F-erI.] One who extorts. Const. 

X39X Sylvester Du Itartas 1. iii. (1641) 25/1 You strict 
Extorters, that the poor oppress. 1603 (Jamdkn Kent. 
186 Kdric the extorter. 1794 Sir W. Jones InsHt. Hindu 
Lawix. 8 258 F.xtoricrs of money by threats. 1846 Them 11 
Mirac. xxix. (1S62) 424 God, the extorter of those unwilling 
. . prophecies from wicked men. 

Extortion (ckstf>'iJon). Fonns: 4-6 extor- 
olon, -oioun'o, 4 -oyouno, 5 -oyon, 4-7 ex- 
torsion, 4 -Bcion, -Biun, 5 -sioun, -Byoun, 6 
-syon, 4- extortion, [ad. L. extortim-em^ also 
extorsion^emy n. of action f. extorquere (see Kx- 
TOHT). Cf. F. extorsion. 1 
1 . The action or practice of extorting or wresting 
anything, esp. money, from a person by force or by 
undue exercise of authority or power ; on instance 
of this ; an act of illegal exaction. 
axyaoCursor.M. a7825(Cott.)Ocouailise. . cums. .reuclaic, 
theft, cxtursiiin. Y1340 Hamkile J^rose Tr. v. iiW)) 11 
'Thurghc cxlorc3'one, as lordeh duse. c 13B6 Chaucer FriaPs 
T. 131 My wages hen ful streyt by extorcioiins I lyvc. 
1439 fW. Poems (1859) II. 143 Circrisshe thy lordes, hate 
extorcioun. 1593 .Shaks. a Hen. K 7 , 1. iii. 13a The Clergies 
Bags Are laiike ami leatw with thy Extortions. 1651 Homhes 
Leviath. 11. xxviii. 166 ‘I'lic continuance, and increasing of 
..extortion. <xx7X3 Burnet O^vn Time (17*4) I; 306 To 
bring them fthe Bankers] to an account for their usury, 
and extortioiLs. 1838 Fkoude Hist. F.ng. III. xvii. 494 By 
bribery and extortion he Itod^obtaiiied vast sums of money. 


b. Law (sec quot. 17 ( 59 ). 

1807 CowEt, Inierpr.. Extortion . . signifieth . . an unlawful 
or violent wringing or inony or nioiiy worth from any man. 
1674 Essex Pa^'rs (Camden) 1. 229 This Country hath long 
li^'n under great Oppressious by y* Extortion of y Clerks 
of y' Crownc. 17^ Blackstonk Comm. IV. 141 Exlortiuit 
. . constst.sin any umcer's unlawfully taking, by col mr of his 
office, from any man, any money or thing of value, that i* 
Hut due to him, or more than is due, or before it is due. 
1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xiu. 8 i An act of extortion 
on the part of an officer of police. (848 in Wharton Law 
Lex. x86x in W, Beli. Vu t. Law Seat. 

t o. An extortionate claim or impost. Ohs. 

>748 Tradesman I. xxx. 303 Paying an 

intolerable extortion of fifteen 10 twenty per cent i reiimtin. 
1 2 . In etymological sense : a. A wresting of 
the sense of a word or phrase, b. A straining (of 
tlie nerves\ Obs. 

1633 N EEDiiAM tr. Scldetis Mare Cl. 27 The Italian T,aw- 
yers. .do force themsclvc.s with all extortion to verilie upon 
the Western Emperor that saying. 1735 Bkadlt v Fam. 
Dirt. s.v. A'err'es, The same will also cure the Ex torsions 
of the Nerve^ if apply’d moderately hot. 

ExtO'rtlOlli 2 ^. [f* prec. sb.] a. intr. To priic- 
tise extortion. Const, rt/on. b. Hanf. Toch-irge 
extortionate ])rices to ; to overcharge. 

1494 Faryan Chron. vii. ccxxxiii. 267 J'he soldyour.s stale 
and cxtorcioned vpoii both parlycs. 1503 Ord. Crysten 
Men vW. dc W. 1506) iv, xxi. 251 Vf he extorcyon or dys- 
tresse or gyueth aytle or conscntynge that to do. 1663 
Spaldisc: Tronh. i'has. /(i793) I. 124 For such Imeat] as 
they got they were extortioned. 1833 Marryat J\ .S'iw//#* 
viii, A bed and a breakfast . . for whiai they extortioned me 
three shillmgs and sax-pence. [Still in dialectal use (L'hesh. i.J 
1 lence f EntOTtiouing //>/. a. 

1653 Hf.vw<k>u l eyt. by Land tv. Wks. 1R74 VI. 423 My 
p(M>r UKuring, extortioniug Master. 

Earto'rtionable, a. rare. [f. as prcc. + -.vm.i:.] 

»= EXTtUtTlONATK. 

1633 l.ii Hoow iTr/fTL VI.846 Two cxlortionahlc flatterers, 
Auarice and Ignorance. Ibid. ix. 403 Finding t)m fellow 
..somewhat extortionable. 277< Duciiksn Kinomon in 
Cooke's Mem. S. Foote <1805) T, 205 An cxturtionahle 
assassin of private reputation. 

Ezto'xtionary, a. [f. as prec. + -ary.] C; i Ven 
to f»r charactcri/ecT by extortion. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Kev. 1 1 1 . 60 The fixed shopkeeper 
is not only less extortionary to his ciistimier, but is more 
taxable to the state. ^ 1831 Cam-. Trelawney Adv. Younger 
Son 1 . 41 The extortionary Jew, chuckling with ecslacy at 
the usury he was about to reulire. 1844 II. H. Wilson 
Brit. India I. 36s The overbearing and extortionary spirit 
of that milit.nry rule. 

Extortionate (ckstfu/anrH), a. [f. a.s prcc. 
-I- -ATE 5 i.] a. Of persons, their qualities or actions : 
Characterized liy extortion, b. Of prices, money 
demands ; Crossly excessive, exorbitant. 

1789 Mr.s. Piu/.i:i Journ. Frame I. 119 The inns tire very 
extortion.Ttc. 1844 H. H. Wh-son Brit. India 1 . 457 The 
amount U not extortionate, a *845 Hoon Knt. Sf Hragon 
ii, He pounced down like a vuluire, And ..Dut of every 
man's meal Took a very extortionate inultnrc. 1853 C. 
Hkoni e Fillet te xli. (1876) 47a You are in good hands. M. 
Mirct will not be extortionate. 1885 Manch. Exam, 6 May 
5A The interest was extortionate and excessive. 

Extortioner (eksi/? jJ.Tn.-).i). [f. as prcc. + 

-krT] (Jiie who practistis or is given to extor- 
tion. 

f 1373 Pains of Hell 37 in O. E. Mhc, App. ii. 21 1 |?ese 
were.. Extorciuners. 1413 Lvog. Pilgr, .Stnole xs. xxix. 
(1859)61 'Micy done none execucion vfam cxlorcioriers, nc 
tyrauntes. 1484 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig, Lett. it. 54 1. j0.i 
M.Ttiy been knoweii for open mnrdrers, advovvters, and ex- 
tortioners. 15x6 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 1531) 174 b. The 
vsurer, the thefe, fk the exlorcioner, 1649 lie. Hai.i, ( uses 
C'>n.u\ I, V. 46 .Some covetousexlorlioner . . buyes up I he whole 
lading of the ship. 1789 Bentham Prine. Legist, xiii. 4 i 
'I'ho most determined exloriionor in ofTnre Lts muiui bridle 
and some restraint. >839 Thihlwall Creeee IV. 307 To 
purge the city of the vile informers and extoitioncrs. 

Extortionist (ekstfrjJoni.st). [f. as ])rcc. + 
- 1 .ST.] One who extorts soinctbing from another ; 
an extortioner. *885 in Ggilvie. 

f ExtO'rtionizo, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec, 
-^•IZK.] intr. 'To pr.iclise extortion. Hence 
t BxtoTtionizing ///. a. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water r.) Wks. 6/t Exlortioniring Curr. 

t Exto'rtionons, a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -0U8.] 

Char.qcterizcrl hy e.\tortion, oppressive. 

i6oa L/fe T. Cromwell 11. ii. 89, 1 know this place to be 
exlortionous. 

t ExtOTtionS, a. Obs. Also 6 -siouB, 7 -cioua. 
[f. I'iXTORTi-oN + -ous, after the analogy of cap' 
lions.'] a. Characterized by extortion, oppressive 
in exactions, b. (iained by extortion ; demanded 
in an extortionate manner. 

]6os Fulhkckk wd Pt. Paralt. 26 The cxtorcious nnd 
t^ninnous spnilcs of Cleon. 1607 Nordhn .Sunt. Dial. 34 
Tlui. .pverburdciiing the Tenants, .may be '•xlorliou.s. 16x3 
J. .Stephens Satyr. Ess. (cd. a) 1 3 Who threatens . . IfClycnts 
. . Be .sl.Tckc in payment of extortions coiiie. a 1656 Bt*. 
Hall Ke*n. Wks. ft66o) 77 Wc do well. . to curb the extor- 
lioi).scrur.llic5 of some, a 1734 North Lwes II. 420 Divers 
fal.se and exlortious demands which they Avanias. 
1776 Bentham Wks, (1843) 1 . 239 'I'hc lying aud exlortious 
jargon of Recoveries. 

Hence f Bzto rtlonslsr adv. Ob.t. 

1339 More Comf. agst. Trih. Wk.s. 1207 He wa-s growen 
to substance in that office, that was commonly misscused 
extorsiously. 


Extortive (ekstp Jtiv), a. [f. extort- ppl. stem 
of extorquere (see Extort) + ivk.J Of extortion ; 
disposed to extort, prone to extortion. 

1646 Eari. Monm. ir. BioudVs Hist. Civ. Warres Eng. 
II. 810 Ambition had made use of cruell iiieamt ; Avarice. . 
of. .extortive means. 1803 Ann. Reg. jBo.j, 292 A tompro- 
mise l>ctween their ahility and his extortive capacity. 1879 
H. Gkoruk Progr. ^ Pot». vn. ii, The extortive jiower of 
land ownership. 

t ExtO'rtor. Obs. Also 7 extortour. [n. L. 
ex tor tor y agent- n. f. extorquere . : see Extort.] a. 
(^)Me who extorts; = I-.xtoutkr. b. One who 
strains (a law) ; ef. Extort v. 3 b. 

1590 Swinb\:rnp: 'Testaments 243 An iinpoi tun.itc begger is 
cotiijKircd to an extortor. i6xx Spei' o Hist. Cf. Brit. vi. xiii. 
g 7 A great Knemie he was to ProniotiMs, Pettifoggers, ami 
Exlortours of penall lawes. 1614 \V. B. Philosophies 
Banquet icd.a) 128 The Extortor thereof dyed hy Famine. 

tExto'xioate, Obs. rare-^. In $ yoat. 

[f. L. ex~ -F toxiC'Utn ixiisoii -.vtb-.] Poisoned. 

X430 I.YiiG. Chon, Troy tv. xxxiti, An arowc Extoxycut 
sburpe iiikI venymous. 

^ Extra 'ekstia), and .tA [jirob. origin- 

ally short for Extuaouhinary, which in 17th c. 
was commonly used as atlj., adv., and sb. in 
the senses now belonging to twtra. In Fr. 
extra is similarly used, and is cxfilained by l.ittrc 
as ‘a popular abbreviation of extraordifiairc ' ; it 
is uncertain whether the Eng. or the Kr. use is the 
earlier. Presumably from Fr. the word has been 
ado])ted into (ler. \extra)y ,Sp. and li. '^Sira's. A 
(Jcr. quot. for e.xtra dumvi ( « • extra stupid *) in 
Grimm is dated 1775.] 

A. Oiij. Heyoiul or more than the usual, stipu- 
Ink'd, or s])eciiied amount or number ; additional. 

X776 G. C-AMnii-.i.L Philos. (ifkii) 1 . 361 In.-taiices {dC 
bat barismsj arc b))ifiir hypocliondiiai:. .p«:nult for pcnulli- 
jmile . . extra for cxiruordinary. 1780 ' 1 ‘. Ji i-fekson Corv, 
Wkic 1859 I. 245 Muncy . . fur any extra w.'ints of our own 
troops. X78a Miss Hi;mnkv Cecilia 1 1. 34 The extra interest 
I liiust pay one of those extortioners is ab.‘k>lutcly so much 
money thrown away. x8x8 Art Present. Feet 19 The cxlra 
exerrise which the iierson may have been taking. X846 
Gih knp.h .Sc. Gunnery ’i\7 0 »>l is_a innitcr of very minor 
coiLsidiTiitioi), when conlnuitcd with the extra safely ob- 
tained. 1878 bi. I. KY Eng. in i8M ( . II. v. 66 Soldiers were 
employed (at extra pay to make the ruuds. x888 Miss 
Buaiidon Fatal Three i. ii, She will li.ivc to put up with an 
extra bed in the housemaid’, s nxmi. 

b. Jik'clr. 

18^ Fauaday in Thil. Trans. (183O GXXV. 47 The whole 
of this c.xira cnrrctii might be nuulu to pass at that place. 
X883 J. E. H. Gi.»j(iH)N Klntrieiiy I. xxx. 330 The transient 
ciirrciitK ill a coil are. produced hy the induclion of cac:h 
portion ofthr. cinicnt on the neighbouring wires, .iheae. . are 
c."illcJ the ‘ Extra (-uiient.t '. 

o. Puli.xed to trade designations of sizes {esf. of 
p.iperi, to denote a size Bonicwhal larger than 
that indicated by the name. 

x8ix Ii. M. Hawkins ("/m ii Certr. I. 134 'I'he.se ‘cxlrn- 
elt pliant folius’ had not always the inosi erudite com- 
oilers. 189a Printer s Catalogue, Sires of Cards .. F'.xlra 
Thirds, 3 ;< ijl in. Thirds, 3 x in. 1891 Publishers 
Catalogue, Extra foolscup octavo. 

d. Of siijicrior or unusu.-il (]uaUly ; in Extra 
binding^, etc. Hence Extra binder. 

1850 KIrs. Stowk liuclc Tom's C. iv, Her cnrn<akcM isn't 
extra, not extra now, Jinny's corn-cakes isn’t, 1875 Unr. 
Put. Art.s I. 424 The rover of the book in exlni btiiJing is 
generally tilled un niccemeal. Ibid. I. 425 '^I'hc iin])leinent 
generally used by the extra binder fur culling the. edges of 
single hooks is the plough. 

B. adv. a. With ailjs. or advbs.: Beyond the 
ordinary degree, unusually. Sometimes hyphened 
as Comb. ; uinm the resulting mlj. a parasynthetic 
sl>. is occas. formed, n'ACxlra-moraiy extra'moralist. 

Ill recent years, l he lalesl ctlilion of several bondon evening 
papers has been called the exUa'Special edition, the latest 
hut one being culleil * special ’. 

1833 .SvD. .S.MUH Botany B. Wks. 18-9 II. 15/2 Those 
exti';i.inoralists ,. rtfuse to associate wiih a convict legally 
pardoned. X863 Kingsi-ky Wafir-ba/t., He imist l.e an extra 
good boy that (i;iy. x868 Daiiwjin in Li/i: i^- Lett. ( 1 8M7) 1 1 1 . 
80 Any sucb extra sterile individuals . . it they should here- 
after breed with other individuals. Mod. Extra-supcrline 
cloth: Extra fine tallow. Extra refined pettoleuni. Extra 
strong binding. 

b. in excess of the usual or specified amount. 
ALut I’hc larger uilition cuiituiiis three maps extra. At- 
tendance is charged for extra. 

C. sb. What is extra or additional ; an item 
beyond the school cnnictilvim ; one not included 
in a tradesman’s contract, or a table d’hote bill of 
fare; an additional piece of work; anything given 
in addition or for which an extra charge is made ; 
the extra cliargc itself ; an extra fee ; an additional 
is.suc of a news|ia|)f r ; spec, at cricket, a run scored 
otherwise than off the bat. 

1803 in .Hqval Chron. XV. 154 Th« extra was 

divided into nights ami tides. i86x Thackfrav Round 
Papers, too ]’ears 137 Wc supplied liini with little 
comforts and extras. >866 1 .. Carroll A lice in Wonderland 
ix. 143 ‘With cxtr.Ts?’. Y ks .. wc learned French and 
iiiiisb-.’^ 1870 Dicki ns E. Orofld iii, Thty are tieilher of 
M iss Twinkicton's inclusive reguhirs, nor of her extras. >876 
.Mozlkv I nn*. Sirm. vt. (1877) 126 A confounding and 
h.'iflling extra, wdiich wa.s not even formally provided fur in 
his .scheme. 1884 Lillywhitc' s Cricket Ann, 332 [runsj 
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including 30 extm. x88S Harpt^t Mag^* LXXVII. 690/z 
Hourly extras were Issued, and the circulation . . reached upon 
one day of the riot . . 7o,orx> copies. 1889 Daily A't'vca 5 Aiiij. 
7/6 The a.ssociation ngure for this class of iron becomes 47 sr.i 
and hoops and strips are raised lor. . . with * extras ’ fo^spei; iai 
gauges. Mod, The builder took the contract very low, 
hoping to recoup himself by extras. 

1| Bxtra (e kstra',/rt/. rare, [L. (earlier 
extrdd) outside {adv. and contracted form 
aiexterd{fi\ abl. fern, of exter (see Extkrtor) in 
phrase extern parte on tlic outer side.] Outside, 
externally to. 

xSsa W.Okovr in Pkil. Trans. CXIdl. 87 There wassome 
effect exhibited extra the voltaic circuit. 

Sztra- (fkstra j, prefix. Tlie f.. adv. and prep. 
extra (see prcc.) does hot, strictly speaking, occur 
in composition dining the classical iieriod, though 
]iost'classicalIy it formed a few vbs. like extraclu' 
(tt^re to shut out, extrdvagilri to wander outside 
C whence extrarjagaMt). Classical I,, had however 
the adj. ex/raordinaruts EXTUAOltDiNAUY, f. phrase 
extra ordinem outside the regular order, and late 
L. also extrdnmndiinus 1Cxtuam(;n»an£, f. phrase 
exlrd mundum^ extra murdnus (cf. KxTKAMriiAL) 
f. extra murum (or nulrds '^, exirdiuiturdlis ‘ extra- 
natural f. extra ndturCim. Many sirnilnr ailjs. 
were formed in mcd.L. on phrases in which extra 
is a prep., and some of these are adopted in Kng., 
as extra-provincial. As the suffix employed in such 
formations was nearly always identical with that 
used to form an adj. from the sb. governed by 
extra^ the words have the appearance of being f. 
extra-- f adj. (the actual formation, on extra prep. 

+ sb. + suffix, being obscured) ; ^\\v& extraordinary 
is felt ns meaning * out.side of what is erdinaty \ 
In recent times an enormous niiinlier of ndjs. of i 
this type have been formed. The most important j 
compounds of extra-^ and those requiring etyino- ; 
logical explanation, are given in their alphabetical j 
place; of the remainder only a selection can lie ' 
given in the followdng lists, many nonce-words of 
obvious meaning being omitted. 

1 . A»ljs. with general sense ‘situated outside 
something' {e.jg. in Anat. a specified organ or 
member), ‘lying outside tiie province or scope of’ 

: a specified lirauch of science, de])artiuent of specu- 
lation or practice). 

Bxtra*a'oiiioiui Anat., outside the acinus or 
racemose gland ; see Acinus 4. Sztra-fklliue'ii- 
tarj, situated outside the alimentary canal. Xztra- 
atudo'ifloal, out of the range of, not in accordance 
with, analogy. Eztra-artl’atlo, out of the range 
of, having nothing to do with, nit. Sxtra«atmo> 
■plie'rio, of or pertaining to space lieyond the at- 
mosphere. Bztra-a'zillar AW. ^ next. Sztra- 
a’xillary AW., growing from above or below the 
axils. Bxtxa-brlta'nnlo, nut existing in Britain. 
Bxtxa-bn*Tir]ial, bey(ind the boundary of the 
burgh. Bxtra-caaio’&loal, not classed among the 
canonical 1>noks. Extra-ca'psnlar, ‘ outside a 
capsule, having speci.al reference to the articular 
capsules’ {Syd. ,Soe. J.ex. iSS4\ Bztra-oathe'- 
dral [L. cathedra chair], outside the pulpit. 
Bztra-ceTlnlar JUol., situated or taking jdacc 
outside the walls of a cell. Eztra-olirl'fltiaii, 
outside the range of (.’hristian thought ; not to be 
discussed from a C.'hristi.an point of view. Bztra« 
oi'vioaZ, beyond the province or pi ivi leges of a 
citizen; hence Bztra-ci'vloolly olIv. Eztra- 
olau'Btral, living out of a cloister; secul.ar. 
Bztra-oo’nstellary Astron., situated outside, 
hence, not classed under, any constellation. Bxtra- 
oo'nstellated ///. dr. ^ prcc. Bztra-oo*rial fL. 
cori-um hide + -AL], pertaining to the oulside skin 
or epidermis. Bstra-oorpo’reaJ, outside the body. 
Extra-oo'smical, acting outside the cosmos or 
universe. Bztra-ora'nial Anat., lying or situated 
outside the skull. Bztra-ou'xlal [f. 1 .. enria 
court of justice], arrangerl or made outside a 
court of law. Bztxa-onta'neouB, outside the 
skin, outside the true skin as opposed to the epi- 
dermis. Bztra-deore'tal, not included in the 
I Decretals Bztra - eBM'ntlal, not included 
in the essence of some thing; hence Bxtra-M- 
M’ntially adv, Bxtra-Bii'ropaaii, not found in 
Euro])c. Bxtxa-folla'oeons Bot., without or ex- 
ternal to the leaf. Bstra-fo’rmal, beyond or away 
from the strict form; informal. Bztra-gala*otlo 
Asiron.^ outside the galaxy or Milky-way. Bxtra- 
govornme'atal, beyond the province or proper 
course of government. 8xtea*gramina*tlcal (see 
quot.'. Bxtra- 1 ilsto*rlo, situated outside or l)e- 
yond the sjiherc of history ; also Bxtra^hlsto'rloal. 
Bztra-hu'maii, o^itside the human race, or the | 
conditions of human life. Bztra-hn'ndredal, | 


not included in any hundred. Bztvft-lndu'othre, 
beyond the province of, or unattainable by, induc- 
tion. Bztra-iBtdllt'otiial, beyond the reach of, 
or imperceptible by, the intellect. Bsrtra-Jnda'loal, 
outside the conditions of the Jewish dispensation. 
B 3 Ktra-Ju'ir>J^ beyond, or not harnessed to, the 
yoke, Bstra-Ju'ral [f. L. yr/r-, jfts law + -al] 
(sec quot.). Bstr^l«‘gal, beyond the province 
of law ; not regulated by law. Bztra-ll*mltal 
[E. limit-em, limes + -al], beyond the limits of a 
country or district. Bxtra-li’mitavy, situated 
beyond the limit or bounds, f Bztra-li'neal, 
iieyond or off the line of rectitude. Bztra-lo'gl- 
oal, lying beyond the legitimate domain of logic ; 
hence Bztra-lo*gioallj adv. + Bxtra*ziiarl*&e, 
of or |x:rtaining to what is beyond the sea ; from 
beyond the sea. Bxtxa-ma'trlcal [E. mnlrte-em, 
matrix (sec MATttix) + -AL], situated outside the 
matrix or receptacle of a parasitical plant. Extra- 
xnatrlmo'nlal, outside of matrimonial relations. 
Extra-me'dlal, lying outside or beyond the mid- 
dle line. Bxtra<-sn«rl*dional Asfron., of or [icr- 
taining to deviation from the meridian. Bxtra- 
metapliy'Bloai, outside the sphere of metaphysical 
enquiry'. Bxtra-me'trioal, exceeding the numijer 
of feet or syllables proper to a metre ; Hyi'Kumk- 
TiiicAii. Bxtra-metropo’lltan, situated outside 
the metropolitan boundary. Extra-na*tlonal, 
outside the limits of a nation. Extra-na'tnral 
[E. cxtranaturalis unnatural], outside the opera- 
tion of natural laws. Bxtra-nu*elear, placed 
outside the nucleus of a cell. Bxtra-O’oular, 
situated or occurring outside the eyes. Extra* 
olll'oial, outside the legitimate duties or emolu- 
ments of an office. Extra-o*rbital Zool,, situated 
outside the orbit or eye-cavity (of a crustacean) ; 
hence, Extra-O'rbltally cuiv. Bxtra-pare'ntal, 
occurring outside the body of the parent. Extra- 
patrla'rcbal, outside the conditions of the patri- 
archal dispensation. Extra-paritone'al, * outside 
the peritoneum’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. itS84). Extra* 
pby‘8ioal, not subject to physical laws or methods. 
Extra*pla'iietary, beyond tlie region of the 
planets’ movements. Extra-po'pular, outside or 
independent of the pco{de; hot drawn from the 
ranks of the people. Extra-profb'SBional, (a) of 
persons : out of the ranks of a profession ; (//) of 
things : outside the course of professional duties. 
Extra-red, said of rays outside the visible spec- 
trum at its red extremity; also ultra-red, Bxtra- 
ra'gnlar, outside of, or transgressing the rule ; in 
addition to what is regular ; hence, Extra-ra'gn* 

. larly cuiv. Bxtra-saotrdo'tal, outside or form- 
! ing no part of the priesthood. Extra-Bcl’tntlflo, 

I btyond the scope of science, incapable of scientific 
I investig.ation. Extra-Bcrl'ptural, drawn from 
I sources outside the Scriptures; hence Extra- 
Boriptnra'lity. Extra-Be*nBible a. and sb., 
(something that is) beyond the reach of sen- 
suous perception. Extra-8e*nBiioiiB - prec. 
adj. Extra-BpB'otral, lying oulside the visible 
spectrum. Extra-Bto’znaohal, taking place nut- 
! side the stomach. Extra-Byllogi’Btio, beyond 
; the scope of, or irreducible to, a syllogism. Extra- 
I ta’bnlar, not contained in a table or list of weights, 
i etc. Sxtra-tellu'riaa, beyond or away from the 
I earth. Extra-tellu^rio, out.side or not found 

i among the constituent elements of the earth. 

I Extra-te'mporal, outside of, or forming no part 
; of, the scijucnce of time. Extra-terrene, Bxtra- 
! terre'Btrlal — existing or originating outside 
I the earth or its atmosphere. Bxtra-tbe'cal Zool, 
and AW., situated outside the theca. Extra- 
! tbel'Btlo, beyond the range of theism ; indepen- 
dent of theistic inquiry. Bxtra-to*rrid, existing 
outside the torrid ztme. Extra-tro’pioal, existing, 
situated, or taking ]>]acc outside the tropics. Sxtra- 
nniverBlty, of or pertaining to matters outside 
the university. Bxtra-u'rban, beyond or outside 
the walls of a city. Sxtra-u’terine, existing, 
formed, or taking place outside the uterus. Extra- 
violet Opties, said of rays outsiiie the visible 
spectrum its violet extremity. Extra-Bodi'aoal 
Astron., situated outside the z^iac. Also Extua- 
JUlffCIAL, ExTKA-MUUAL, CtC. • 

1878 T. Bryant Pract.'Surg. (1879) H* *45 The *extrn- 
acinous infiltrations of the same cells. 1877 HcxLr.Y Anat, 
Jnv. Anim. xi. 644 The *extra-alimeiirary tissues, 1846 
Grotf. GreecAi^vi) 1 . xvi. 3.1a The *extra>ann 1 oi*ical features 
of the Riories. 1880 Vkrn. Eee Belcaro i, 12 1 'hose forci>;n, 
^extr.'Kirtislic, irrelevant interests. X87X Hfkschkl in 
Month. Nat. XXXI. i6q Evidence not to be refused of its 
*cxtr.v.‘Unu>sp}it>ric origin, Goilvir, * F.xtra-axillar. 
1819 I .nunoN Emycl. Plants 433 Flowers solitary, axillary, 
or *cxtra*.vxillary, but more Ireiincntly terminnting. 188a 
Vi.\Ea .Bachs' Hot. 4 90 A few cases of .. extra-axillary branch- 


ing. XTTO Fknnant Zool. IV. 87 CaUhtgue of the European 
Quadrupeds, Birds, and Reptiles *Excra-lMiiniuc. s8fi6 
uarlylk Ji. Irving 122 At the southern ‘^extra-burghal park 
of Kirkcaldy. 1831 W. H. Mill ChristiMangad (x84al 
Pref. p. xxvii, The ^extra-canonical books of Toblt and 
J udith. C. Geikie Christ xlix. ( 18797 585 He was inti- 
mately familiar . . with the honored extra-canonical writings. 
2885 K. R. Iankestek in Knevc^ Brit. XIX. 84^2 ^Extra- 
capsular protoplasm. t 9 hnAthenstum x Nov. 554 Those who 
would muzzle the clergyman in liia literary inquiries and his 
^extra-cathedral life. 1867 J. Hocg Mierosc* 11. i. 258 This 
process of a new formation begins in the ^extracellular fluid. 
1876 tr. IFagnePsGen. Pathol. 154 Coloring matter. . posses 
out of the capillaries free or cxtni-cdlular. 1870 Huxlev 
Pay Serw, xiv. 375 Science and philosophy . . are neither 
Christian, or Uncnrlstian, but are *Kxtrachri.stian . . 1 at- 
tempted to gl\e you some vision of this Kxtracliristian 
world. x8oi W. Taylor in Monthly Ret), Xll. 590 Those 
men .. were proceeding ♦exira-civic.illy perhaps, but .surely 
with sound patriotism. 1889 K. L. Poole Wycli/'s DeOff. 
Reg. 112 fnaro.. The status of the ^cxtraciauRtral clergy 
inslituled by Christ is the most perfect. 1813 Crahb Technol, 
Diet. I, * lixtra-constcllary stars, i860 in Worcester, and 
in mod. Diets. 17^-6 Bau.ky, * Kxtra-constellated, zB^a 
Pkiciiahu Nat. Inst. Man 80 All these varieties have their 
seat iin] the *extracorial or exodermal structure. 1865 
(5 Ko 1 E Plato 1 1, xxiv. 218 Its prior *exlra-corporeal existence. 
ibid. I. i. 158 He did not proclaim his Nous to be a power- 
ful ‘'cxtra-cosinical Architect. 1884 -Syr/. Soc. Lex., * Extra- 
cranial. 1887 .S. .SrxTON in Atner. Ann. Dea/^vdy 153 
The hearing organ in man hns both an intracranial and on 
extracranial origin. i88a B. Lelcii ux Contetnf. Rev. M.ar. 
47^ 'L'hose ’^cxlra-ciiri.'il settlements, without wliicli the Act 
will prove u complete Icgi.slative failure. 184a Pkiciiard 
Nat. Hist. Man 77 The v.irictics in the colour of the body, 
and the texture of the inner and outer integuments, depend 
on the organisation of parts, which are in one sense *extra- 
cutaneous. 1563 87 Foxk A. 4* J/. (15067 5/1 ''Kxtradccretul 
& extravagant constitutions. 1666 Boyle Orig. Portnes 
(Jnal., Tis *extra-cs.scnti:il to the i<'onn that is .said to 
he previous. 1676 (’ilanvill Rss. vii. 25 They perswaded 
nuxicstly in all cxtraesseniini doettines. 1813 De Quin- 
f.KY (t86i) X 111. 50 fiote, .Something cxtra-cssenliul 
in the philosophy, a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. iy. 
ti2 'I'hey ought to judge of things as they are in their 
own n.iked essences, and not Aiith respect to that which 
*cxtra<esscnti.'xlly adheres to them. i8a6 Kirhv & Sk 
Fntomol. 111. 42 Neither can it be .'iftirmed of *cxtra- 
Europrun species. 1793 Mabtvm Bot., J'.xtrafvlia- 

cciC stipulx. ^E.xtrafoh.'iccous stipules. 1839 Louoon Eh- 
cytl. Plants 147 I’rii klcs twit, cxtra-foliaceuus. 1884 in* 
.S>/. Sue. Lex. 1833 Sir VV. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 140 
The distinction of triecnlliymeiue through the *extraforinal 
ch.'ir.'icter of it. s premises, 1851 Nichol l/cai’, Jio 

An ^exir.'i-g.'ilactic [thcnomcnon. 1870 Pkucior Other 
Worlds xi. 264 'I’hc sc.-ittercd stars of verv low magnitudes 
in the cxtuigalactic heavens. 1866 A. 1.. J’i-.mky AVt.;//. Pol, 
Peon, (1873) 515 [It] Ls as pitiful on the one side as it Ia 
^ fcxtr.'X'governniental on the other. 1873 Earlf. Phiiol. Kng. 
Tongue §203 A group. .*exlra*grammatic.il. .in the sense 
that they do not enter into tlie griimmuticnl construction. 
1846 IjROTK Greece i. iv, I. 111 'rhey included elements 
huiiiun mid hisloric.'il as well a.s elements divine and ’’extra- 
historical. Ibid, 1, i. 1. 1 Various monstrou.s n.'iture.s, ultr.i- 
human and ’'cxtr.n-human, who c.siinot with propriety he 
called gods. 1864 M aink A ne. Law i. 118767 1 2 .Supposingan 
extra-hiimati interposition. 1877 Moklky Crit. Misc. Scr. 
11. 33i His conditions .nrc wholly extra-human. 1875 Stl'jius 
Const. Hist. 1. xi. ^tnnote, A m.inor of .'indent demesne 
was *exlra-hundredal. 1856 Dove Logie^ Chr. Faith v. i. 

§ I. 246 'I’bc idea of mind is ’^extra-inductive. 1885 Life J. 
Hinton vi, j 18 It is *e.\tr.i-intcllcctual as the ‘ line' is extra- 
sensuous. ^ 1858 Gi.adstonk Homer II. 6 The vestiges of 
cxir.’i-palrlarchal .‘ind ^extr.'i.jiuiaical relations between God 
find m.m .Arc iindenmblc. 178s VawHAXXflnfiqtn'ties 259 
We ri’.'id in Homer, in the cas.j of Achilles* chariot, of an 
riilditioiial ''exlrajiigal horse. 1873 Posi k Gains IW Comm, 
(ed. v) 516 *'Kxtra.jural or outside the court. 1644 Hcnton 
find. Treat. Monarchy ix. 65 It concerncs only., their 
Ahsoluic, *exlra-K*Ball Will ; not their Authority. z8o6 W. 
Tavlok ill Ann. Rexu IV. •.^39 'I'lie extra-legal perixU-uatSon 
of authority. 1871 Freeman Hist, Ess, Ser. i. xii, 384 The 
word 'Government', .has come to be applied to this extra- 
legal hotly. xWq Spectator 12 Oct. 465/2 The legal and 
exira-Iegal expenditure, .for election purpo.ses. 1874 CouES 
Birds N,-W, 45 The ’’cxlraliinital quotations to the .south- 
ward are very tiunieruiis.^ 1883 Nature XXVII. 221 Ollier 
spcsrics. .and hybrids, which arc cxtra-liinital, or may sooner 
or later be found .straying into. Switzerland. x8soT. MiTt.MKi.L 
Aristoph, I. 73 note. The Mcgniians. .had cultivated some 
sacred *exlraliniilary land. 1847 in Ckaig. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 254 He [the sinner] chooses by '^extra-lineal 
motions to violate the Sacred intcrc.st of Society. 1833 Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852! 139 The tw'o hooks of the 
Prior Analytics [.Aristotle's], .are swelled with “cxtralogical 
discussions. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 269 The consideration 
of Fallacies is extrulogical. 011856 Sir W. Hamilton 
tO^ilv.), A universal quantification of the predicate in 
nflirmativc$ha.s been frequently recognized. .Vxtra|ogicaIly. 
x6za WooiJALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 20* Medicinal! sub- 
ject, of heathen production, and *exiruinarine importation. 
1884 Bowkr 9 c Scott De Bary's Phaner. ^ Ferns 383 In 
Cuscuta the *cxtr.imatrical portion is very little developed. 
181Z W. Taylor in Monthly Ma^. XXXII. tx8 Does not 
Christianity expres-sly declare agaliLst all *cxtra-matrimonia! 
gratification ? 185a I ;)ana Crust. 247 ITie prtemedial and 
"extrumedial [areolets] are usually coalcscent. 1833 Hek- 
scHKL Astron, ii. go If it [the pole star] |yLs.s from one to the 
other apparent culmination in unequal intervals of time, it 
is et|ually certain that an ^extra-meridional error must exist. 
1856 Dove Li^ic Chr. Faith v. i. ff i. su4 The hypothesis 
itself . . is *extra-nielaphysical. 1863 Ci.arkk & Glover 
Shesks. Whs. I. xviii, Of another practice . . making a line end 
with two unaccented *‘ixtrametrical ' syllables. 1885 Larv 
Times LXXIX. 243/1 'I'bis Act .. only concerned *cxtra. 
metropolitan local board.s. 1864 Kinoslky Rom. 4* 7 V»/. viii, 
(1875) !ioi Out of a political fa^t, arose the*exira-national. . 
position. 1794 J.WiLLiAM!iCny/>i>r^/*55«<^^*f. This. . ’'extra- 
natural Statesman. 1876 Huxley Lect. Evolut. in Cyd. Sc. 
(18831 I. 607 There may have been a time when .. extra- 
natural agencies interfered with the general course of Nature. 
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network (intracellular) is ap[>arently of the same nature as 
the Intranuclear, since tlie ta’o have been shown to l^e con* 
tlnuous in many cells. x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Bntom, (t8v8) III. 
xxxiv^ 513 In Nepu iheanteiinffimay bccallcd^extraocular. 
X87S H. Walton Dis. Eye 768 Complications of cataract 
with extra*ocular disease. 1797 ,\[outkly Rtv. XXII. 340 
Mr. Robinson. .must cxdu.se us from attention to *extr.> 
official matters. x8a6 Miks Mmporu I't'Uage Ser. 11. (x863) 
333 Many a job, exira-officta), hath he turned his hand to. 
xlea Dana Crusf, 37yrhe arm projects, .beyond (he *extra* 
orbital spine. 1870 Roli.eston Auim. Li/e 3 The duct of 
the *cxtraorbitaUy-placed portion. 1864 Atke^um No. 
XQ3a 315/3 I'hc individiiuluy of the butterfly is . perfect 
through all these visible and *exti-a«parental metamor- 
phoses. 1858 Gladstone Homer II. 6 In ..♦cxtra-pjiiri- 
archal . . relarions. xlM Toou CycL Anat, I. ’I'he 
viscera intra-peritoncaT and *cxtni*pcritoneaI. xua [G. 
GrotkJ AuaL Inji. Hat. Ketig. 109 Applications for *exira- 
i^ysical cutdaiice. 1869 IbrirsoN tr. GuilUmin's Snn 77 
Theaphehou distance of the comet of 1844. .is lost in *extra* 
planetary space. 1847 Grotc Greece 1. xxxi. IV. 211 An 
^extra-popular or privileged few. z8j6 IHJ. it. xciv. Xll. 
.358 A peater ;ind a less measure of extra-popular uuihority. 
Z790 Beddors Contrib. Phys. ^ Afed. Kmwi. Introd. 
TO llic leisure of the ‘"extra- professional members. 1840 
Grotk Gret'ce n. Ixviii. (1863) vl. isq No extra-professional 
person thinks of contesting the decision of a surgeon. 18. . 
A/ed. Pe/os. (Oijiilv,), These studies were extrnprofessional. 
s86o Tyndall GYuc. 11. vi. 234 W.itcr then absorbs all the 
"extra red rays of the sun. 1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. E.xetap. 
Pref. P 24 An "cxtrarcgular . . piiiiLshment. 1678 Lively 
Orac. ii. i 53. 238 Men. .set up new cxtrarcgular Courts of 
Justice. *739 J. Trai'P A’ajf/#/. o-ver^Much (iJsS) 34 These 
e.vtra-regular noveli.st.s. Jur. I’ayi.ok Gt. Kxemp. ni. 

xiv. 21 *E.\trarc(^lutiy. . holy pcrsotis have miscarried in 
battle. Z835 I. j AYLOR Spir. DiS/'ot. iii. tjs An '^extra- 
saccrdolal cl.^ss, namely that of the prophets. Z874 11 . R. 
Ruvnolos yobn llapt. v. } 2. 325 It may be pronounced 
transcendental, or *extru~scientitic. z8a5 Ou-Kutoou Aids 
Reji. (1848) 1. T44 .Each of the.se *extra-.scriptural .ar- 
ticles of faith. 1875 1 C. Whii'r Life in Christ iv. xxvi. 
(Z878) 416 We should bring forw'ard some extra-scriptural 
evidence of the rccognitiun of the doctrine. ^ zSaa G. S. 
Faiif.k Prmdnc. Ac//. (1844) II. 48 That congeries of ^ Extra- 
scripturalitics and Unscripturalities w’hich eharaeteiiscd 
the foiiith century. t874 I.kwks Prob. Li/e ^ Mind 11 . 
iv. ii 85 The distinction . . between the coiicepti«jn of atoin.T 
as "cxtrasciisibles and the conception of them a.s conve- 
nient iiciions. 1885 Life y. Hinton vi. ii8 "Extra-sen- 
suous. Z849 Mrs. Sf»MKRviLLis Connex. Pkys. Sc, xxiv. 
236 There arc three V..vtra spectral lines lieyond the red. 
zMi Darwin ICartAwomis 4, 1 am not aware of any 
other case of ^extra-stuinaclial digc.stion. 1855 U. Si’RNCEm 
Prinr. Psychol. 11 . vi. viii. 99 tSiiriple deliverances 

of rca.son . . liuving the highest degree of certainty, which 
arc entirely *extru-.syllogistic. Z780 Kirw’am^ tn Phil. 
I'rans. i.XX.XI,29 The "'extra-tahular propoctions are to 
be .sought ill the niantic.r sdreatly shewn. z88z 19/// Cent. 
455 I ’iviiie beings and "extra-tellurian life. z868 Lockvkb 
Heavens (ed. 3) T97 'I’he "extra-telluric malUTS of which 
the meteor was compn.scd. . Z865 Grotij: y Vrt/tf I. i. 22 
jwte^ In the riatoiiic rarmenidcs we find to . . an 

\-xlra-temporal iiiuineiit. Z863 De (^i;incey Ceylon Wks, 
XL JO A local.. upon our cartli, and not in some ^extra- 
terrene orb. z868 I.ockyek Heavens (cd. 3) 188 Bodies 
situated in the ‘^extiu-tcrrcstrial region.s. z88a JSature 
XXVIf,^ 173 The ohii((uc direction of the meteor . . is an- 
other cvidi-ncc of its e.xtra-tcrrcstrial origin. Z856 Lino- 
.SAY Brit. Lichens 70 The snores, ..sotiieliines .ajiiarar naked, 
or "exiralheoal. 1887 U. H. Fowlkk in Q. yrnl, Microsc. 
Sc. XXVIII. 7 By far the greau-st thickness of the coral is 
laid down .. by ibe calicoblasts of the extra-thecal part of 
the polyp. zSpz O. J. Romanes in Nature XXIV. 429 It 
is neither theislto nor atlic^tic ; it is simply *extra-thci.stic. 
1853 Dana Crust. 11. J510 xlie "extra-torrid species belong 
almost exclusively to the Mediterranean. 1783 Bi.ac;ukn 
in Phil. Trans, f.XXIII. 368 The cold.. abated 2001- 30 
degrees, .no greater alteration than freiiucntly takc.s phacc 
in most "extr.Ttropical cliinntcs. 1830 Linulky Nat. Syst. 
Hot. 232 Verbasf.um is wholly cxtratropical. z88a Dan.\ 
Man. Gaol. 615 'J'lie cold cxtratropical currents that flow 
towards the eijuator. zSSy Pall Mall G. 30 Nov. 4/1 "Ex- 
tra university experience. Z773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 634 
"Extra-urban cemeteries. Z709 J. Vonge in Phil. I'rans. 
XXVI. 428 "E.\lra-ulerine I'.mbryo's have been soinelinies 
found. Z803 h'.din. Rev. 1 . 498 An extra-uterine gestation 
had there taken phnee. Z863 Tynoali. Heat xii. (1H70) 409 
I’he pile was caused to pas.s succes.sivcly through positions 
corresponding to the various colours of the spectrum, and to 
its *cxtra-violet rays. z^ (^au Celest. Bodies 11. xiv. 344 
]/’s Opposition kindles it in the Asterism "Extrazodiacal. 
X869 .1- Martink.au Ess. II. 359 Stellar spheres, seen from 
an extra/odiacal position. 

1 2. Comb, of L. extra adv., with sense * in an ! 
external condition \ Obs. 

^ Z7Z3 A. Collier Claris Uuiv. Introd. (1836) 6 My enquiry 
i.s not concerning the Existence, but altogether of tne Extra- 
existence of certain things. 

Extract (ckstne’kt),///. a. [ad. L. cxtraH-us^ 
pa. PI lie. of extrahPre to Extkact.] Extracted ; 
in various senses of the vb. 

1 1. pa- ppti- a. Taken out, obtained out of 
something, b. Derived (from a source), descended 
(from an anccstiy). c. Distracted, taken out of 
one’s wits ; cf. K.>tTKALfOHT 2 , Extracting ppl. a. 

a. Z5Z5 Barclay E^lo^es iv, (1570) Cvj/2 To sing one 

ballade extract of sapience. z6to Markham Master/. 1. 
civ. ao6 Oylc.<s extract out of wood or inettal.<} will last fnng. 
n i6a6 Bacon Max. A Gses Com. Lasv iii. (»6.3o' 13 The 
leasee by irnplic.'ition shall have the warren discharged and 
extract during his lease. * 

b. 1483 Caxiun Gold. Leg. 425/3 Sajnit rigoberte. .was 
extract or conic out of the ^iiostc <.-xcellcnt lygnage, 15x5 
Ln. Bemneks Froiss. II. clxxxi. [clxxvii]. ssi He was t-x- 
tracte by his mother syde of a duke of Brctayne. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1024 The Sun. .i.s the very issue 
extract from that Good. Z84Z Br. Mountacu Acts ^ 
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Mots. (Z649) 933 Herod was. .origin.^lly a Jew, extract from 
them who, upon the Edict of Cyrus, returned at the rin>t 
rime . . to Jerusalem. 

0. z8o8 Hist. HastthM it Ciljb, To try if men of great 
account lice extract out df their wits. 

2. ppl. a. Drawn or taken out. Now only in 
Extract decree (Scots Law : cf. Extract v. 2 c). 

1A43 T. Goodwin Child 0/ Light Z95 1 'heoriginall . . Is more 
authcnticall then extract copies. 171^ J. Philii'S Cyder 11. 
65 Stor'd with Streams F.gregious, Rum and Rice’s Spirit 
extract. x8si Act lo-ao Piet. c. 56 8 35 marg.t Sheriff may 

1 •aa* 


W. Bkll Diet. Law Scot. 373/a The form and execution of 
extract decrees. 

Extract (O’kstra'kt), sb. [In senses 13 ad. L. 
extract-umy neut. pa. pule; of exlrah^re to Ex- 
tract. In sense 5 repr. L. exiracia, fcm. pa. pple., 
used subst. in Eng. Law ( " AE. estrele : see Eh- 
tukat). In sense 6 perb. formed in Eng. on 
Extract v. ; cf. however OF. eslraitc in same 
sense.] 

I. 1 1. gen. Something drawn or taken out 
of a thing ; also the * pith ’ of a matter. Obs. 

Z570 T.kvis.s Mauip. 0/20 An Extrac:le, extractum. Z397 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. (t6ts) 307 The wurds of Adam., 
'flesh of my flesh, and hone of my InmcK,’ a true native 
extract out of mine owiic bodie. z 6 o 5 Camden Re/n. >40 
hetuiing (Allusions). 1 will now nrc.sent viUo you a few 
exIr.'ioLi out of iinmeii, zAgt N. jIaoin Disc. Govi. Eng. 
ij. xiii. i»6 The extract of all is, that he [Duke of llerlfurilj 
was chosen by the People and i^arlianicnt then sitting. 

2 . ' I'he sulmtaiice extracted ; the chief parts 
drawn from anything ’ (}.); in mod. use ‘a jiliar- 
niaceiitical term applied to the tough or viscid 
matter obtained by treating any su Instance with 
solvents and then evaporating the solvent ’ (Watts), 
Also hxisely Used for any preparation containing 
the active principle of a substance in a concen- 
trated form. 

Z590 Marlowe ^nd Pt. Y'asnbttrl. iv. ii, An ointment .. 
Di.siillcd from the . . simplest extinct.s of all ininiTals. z6o5 
'I'lMMK Quersit. ill. 182 One scruple of the estmet of he 
tonic, 2656 H. Mokk Enthus. in. 9 Tlii.s intoxicating 
Potion is made of the exinnct of certain hcarhs. 2729 tr. 
Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 28 Schroder makcK an lOx tract of it 
with. .Water. 28x2 A. T. Thomsiin Loud, Dhp. (1818) f>i7 
la preparing all kinds of extracts, evaporate the fluid us 
rintckly as |His.sible. 2875 H. C. ^oox) Thcrap. (1879) 18 
I'Muid extracts arc very concentrated fluid preparations. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Extr.Ti:t of beef. Mod. A art., With 
Malt or Me;U Extract an idea! Diet for Infunts. 
f/g. 2843 Qt- ARLES .Vr>/. Recant, vii. 34 Wisilom’.s th’ extract 
of knowledge. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol, ( 1 867) 12 N ut only is he 
[Satan] wicked, but the siiiril and cxtriict of wickedness. 
2828 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 290 Englishmen con- 
sider English law a.s the pure extract of reason. 28^ L. 
Hunt Men, Women, te B. 11 . iii. 45 A i.iiccimcti of the 
volatile extract of Steele. 

t b. ~ Exthactivk 13 sh. 2 . Obs. 

zfcy ' 1 ‘. Thomson Cheui. (ed. 3') 1 1 . 354 Besides tannin, 

c.xtract must he present in this precipitate. 1820 Henry 
Elem. Chem. (1840) 1 1 . 188 Vegetable Extract or I'lxtruciivc 
. . Is . . of a brownish colour, and generally of a bittcrisli 
taste. 2823 Sir IL 1 )avy Agric. Chew. iii. (1814) 85 Extract 
or the extractive principle exi.sts in almost all piams . . it 
.seems to l»c composed principally of liydrogcne, oxygene, 
carhun and a little a7A>tr.. 
c. Irastsf. (See <|uot.). 

2879 Casseirs Techn. Ednc. IV. 261/1 The latter Icolfkm in 
worn-out faliricsj is destroycil by .a chemical process, leav- 
ing the wool intact, which is then called ‘ extract 
1 3. A summary ; an outline. Obs. Cf. hr. ex- 
trait y It. cstratlo. 

2549 CiiALONh-K Erasmus on Folly Let us draw on 
the other .side . . the extract of u man of w’isedonif:. 2605 
Bai.on Adxf. Learn. 11. vi. § i They siipyioscil ihe world to 
hoc the Image of(}od, and man to he an extract or com- 
pendious I mage of the World. 2695 — Ess, , .^itudies (Arh. > 
ir .Some B<xikc.s .. may lie read by Deputy, and Extracts 
nmde of them by Others. 1656- 8s Bloi ni- Glossogr., Ex- 
tract. .a hreviate or abridgement. 

4. A passage copied out of a book, raanuscriiit, 
etc. ; an excerpt, quotation. 

s666 J’ki'Vs 31 July, [He] brought me up this cx- 
trai'.t out of the Flanders letters to day come. 17^ Flovkr 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 337 To gratifle the Curiosity of In- 
genious Inquirers, I made the following F.xir.'ict. 2803 
Med. *)rnt. X. T42 These extracts arc long. 2879 Ray- 
mond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 192 These extracts, .might 
be still further multiplied. 

transf. 2697 Lvtton Pelham xii. There yixs., indeed, a 
motley congreg.-ition; country esquires ; extracts from the 
universities; half-puy officers, etc. 

5. Law. ta* =»EjjTBKATfA(<wJj.). b. Sc. Law 
(see quot. 1861 ). 

a. 2670 Blount Law Diet., Extracts. Sec Estreats. 

b. 2^ Art of Ctmncil in Ec. Acts 23 FI, c. 19 
Common .;ind ordinaric Extracts, for every .sneet extracted, 
xiii. sh. iiii. d. 1862 W. Be;i.l Dal. Law Scot. 374/r Ex- 
traH. The term extract, in the law of Scotland, signifies 
eithe|’ the proper written evidence, or warrant on which 
dilijtencc or execution on a judicial decree may ihsiie; or it 
signifies a_ copy, authenticated by the projKT officer, of a 
deed, writing, or other entry, the principal of which, cither 
is ill a public record, or a transcript of which, taken from 
the principal, has been Disserved in a public record. 2868 
Act 31-a Viet. c. 100. 1^68 If no Appeal shall have been 
taken, the Clerk of the Court may give out the Extract. 

t II. 6 . — Extraction 5 . Obs. Cf. OF. cx- 
traitc. 

2630 B. Tonson New Inn 1. v. She shews her extract, and . 
I honour her for it. 2692 Wood Ath. O.ron, 11 . 722 He i 


was a Scot born, or at least of Scotch extract, 

North Exam. 1. iii (1740) 223 Every Soul, who gets to be 
rich, immediately enquires imo hi.s Kxtr.act. 2796 Morrk 
Amer. Geog. 1 . 344 note, The first child of European extract, 
born li^New England. 

Extract (cksirockt), V. [f, I.. e.vtract‘ ppl. 
stem of exirahh-e, f. ex- out + Irahtre to draw. Cf. 
Fr. exlratre.] To draw out. 

1. tram. In general sense : ‘ To draw out of any 
containing Ixidy or cavity* (J.). 

Now only with some notion of one or other of the more 
specific sense-s. 

2570 Lkvins Manip. 6/25 To Extract, exirahere. 1603 
SiiAKH. Aleas./or At. iii. ii. 50 Is there none of I'ignialioiut 
liii:tgcH«.to bee had now, for putting the hand in the pocket, 
and extracting (U) clutch'd? 1684 T. Burni.t Th. Earth 
1 . vii. 83 If these w.'iier.s were any way extracted and laid 
upon the surface of the ground, tiuthing would be gain’d as 
to the Deluge by that. 

2. *• To take from something of which the thing 
taken w.is a part * (J.). 

2634 Sim iTekhert Trav. 56 ’J’hcy had whole nioun- 
taines of excellent blacke marble .. out of which the 
Inipcriall Palace was extracted and cut out. 166? Milton 
P. /.. VIII. 497 1 now see .. my self Before me; Woin.'in is 
her Name, of Man Exiiacted. 2818 Cruisk Digest (cd. 9) 
III. 258 Freeholders; whose estates were afterwards ex- 
tracted out of the demesnes of the iiuiuor. 

b. esp. To copy out (a passage in a book, etc.); 
also, to make extracts from (a book). 

tfl^’I'opsELL /'ONJ;/. Beasts Kdejys 2U6 Finding nothing of 
substance in him iGesner] w-hich i.s not .. extrncTed .. by 
them. 2794 SwitT Drapiers l.ett. iv. I have thought 
it pmper to extract out of that J'aniplilct n few of these 
iiuiuriotis Fal.sehooiJs, ^ 2798 Fkrkiak lUudr. Sterne ii. 
43, 1 extract the rollowin|{ paK.<utgcs as specimKiis. 2838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit, 1 . iiu 1. fi8. 149 'riie tieatise was .. 
iibrldgcd, extracleil and even turned into verse. 1855 
Bain Xenses fc Int. 11. iv. § 13 It will he oonvciiieiil to ex- 
tract entire llie section devoted to this .subject. 

c. ..Sit*. Jmw. To take out a copy of (a rccord(?d 
judgeiMcnt) with a view to execution. Also f 
extract fofYh. Cf. EsTRliAT v. 

2597 aV. Acts yas. 17 , 177 h, Collected .. and extracted 
ibortfi of the Bakes and Regi.ster of the Actes of Barliu- 
meiit. 2606 |scc Extract sb. 5 b|. 1681 t.’oLVir. Whigs .Sup- 
plic. (1751) 94 He forg’d rccrords, and them enacted To hear 
fnlse witness, when exinu:lcd. 2^59 J. Louiiiian L'ortn of 
Proitss Ajip. (ed. 2) 266 ’I’he Expence of extracting the 
rioiesiaiioti. 2837 Lockhart Scott xx, The suballerns, w'ho 
. . recorded and extracted the decrees of tlie Stiiirenu’ Court. 
z868 Act 31-32 I'ict. c. Joo {[57 Notwithstanding that the 
Interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary may have been extrai:ted 
and put to ICxccution. 

absol. 1751 Act .Sederunt 4 Jan. lu:adlng. Prohibition by 
the Lords against Agents to extract, or Extractors to agent, 

3. To get out (the contents of anything) by force, 
effort, or conlriv.qncc ; to take out (anything em- 
bctldcd or firmly fixed). Often with reference to 
surgical operations, dentistry, and the like. 

i6a8 WiTHiiU Hrit. Rnncntb. 219 Upon Argcir wc had a 
fuire dcsigne 'I’hal much extrm.tcil fruni our silver mine. 
1695 W(M»nwAKD Nat. Hist. Earth iv, (17231 215 The., 
iiiiiieral Mutter .. is .. so diffused .. ninongsi the crasser 
niatter .. that ’iwould never he possihlc to seuurate and 
extract it. 2739 Ariiuthnot Rules of Diet 42K ’I'lie Stone 
in the Bladder i.s. .a mortal Dlsrast:, if not exiractcd. 2767 
Goocii Treat. Wounds L 210 After many fruitless ailcmpls 
to extract an arrow. 2794 S. Williams Perniont if/> (lue 
of these ciisliinis, w ns that of extracting Bicir Ijcards by the 
roots. 2807 96 S. Cooi ER First Lines Surgepy[cii!i. 5) 158 
Army surgeons . . always . . extract the hall as soon as 
possible. 2834 Mkdwin Angler in Wales 11 . 112 One of 
the best . . anclcr.'. in England . , had only been able to extract 
three of its iiih.Tbitaiits. 2842 I., 'ink Arab. Nts. I. 80 He 
took out a knife, and pickc'd ut the lead until he extracted 
it from the liottlc. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth tuy 
Fractures in attempts to extract teeth, often «xjk>sc the pulp. 

b. ^g . ; esp. to ilraw forth (a confession, iiiouey, 
etc.) .ngninsl a ptrston’s will. 

*599 Nashk Lenten .Stujffe Wts. 1883-4 V. 297 And there 
[by torture] eytber le.Tr him liiube from linibc, but bee will 
extr.ict .some capitall confession from him. 2670 Marvkll 
Corr. cl. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 328 , 1 had writ sooner could 1 have 
exiraacd out of Sir Philip. ..Ttiyiliing which I thought 
niuteriall. 2765 H. Wai.tole r.)//rt«/(>v. (17981 78 11 c used 
every insinuating, .argument to extract her coicsciit. 289$ 
Honk Fvery-day Bit, 1 . 1116 He had c.xtrortcd tlie last 
extractable halfpenny. 2833 Ht. MAUTiNrAU Three Ages 
iii. 93 Nothing could be extracted from him relative to pis 
former .associates. 2860 Tvnd.m l Glac. 1. xvi. 108, 1 .. tried 
to extract some ilircct encourageincni from him. 

4. To obtain (con.stituent t-lcincnts, juices, etc.) 
from a thing or sitbstniice by suction, pressure, 
distillation, or any cheniic.al or mechanical opera- 
lion. S.iid both of personal and inateiial agents, 
t Also inlr. for refl. {obs. rare). 

2594 Plat ye^uclt ho.,Chent. Concl. 3 The nianer of draw- 
ing, or extracting of ihc oties out of hcurbe.s. 2696 Bacon 
.Sylva 9 645 Out of the Ashes of all Plants they extract a 
Salt, whicli they vse in Medit-incs. z^z Fuknch Distill. 
i. (1650 33 Let the Spirit txir.af i in digestion till no more 
feces fall’ to the liotioiii. 2667 Mii.ion P.L. v. 35 How the 
JieoSits on the Bloom e.Mr.icting liquid sweet. 17M G. 
Smith Lai>orat, 1 . y? Distil them with water.. tilt afl the 
spirits are extracted. 2826 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Sf An 
II, 444 Filler the liquor, wa.sh the sediment with water, 
till it ceases to cxlr.nct any thing. 1853 SoYKR Panfroph. 
131 When the cook wanted to extract the will, he first boded 
the meat well in milk. 2875 Lire's Diet, Arts III. 1246 
'J’lie skins being present, the wine which ifi in process of 
formation extracts tannic acid from the skins. 

absol. 2652 Bic;«» N*^-oJ>i.sp. T79 You labour* .in extract- 
ing after the manner introduc'd by Neotcricks. 
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b. Jig , ; €sp, to obtain (comfort, pleasure, happi- 
ness) from a speciBcri source ; also, to draw out 
(the sense of anything) ; to deduce (a doctrine, 
principle, right, etc. 

1596 Uaviks Orchestra ciii, He [I.ovc] first extracted 
from th* earth>mingled mind That hcau’niy fire, or quint- 
essence (liuine. 11)99 Shaks. Hen, 11. ii. 101 May it be 
iwssible, that furraignc hyer Could out of thee extract one 
sparke of euill? 1719 Young Busrrisw. i, I'o sec us act like 

S >rudent men. And out of ills extract our h.'ippincss. 177S 
loHNSON Tax. no Tyr. 44 No gctjcral right can be extracted 
rom them [the cliancrs]. 1796 Moksk Amer. Ceog. I. 317 
note. In whatever situation h« w.-»s placed he [Kninicllnl ex- 
tr.*icted something useful for himself or others. 1863 Geo. 
Emot KotnoU 1. iii, (He] nteans to extract the utmost pos- 
sible amount of pleasure, .out of this life. 1B90 Ld. Esuek 
in Law Times A’l*/. I.XIIl. 693/a It is sought by this 
defentUnt to extract from (hat c.'tse this dix:trinc, that, etc. 

6 . Math. To extract the root of a number or 
quantity, to obtain the root by n mvathematical 
pr»)cess. Also f To extract {a quantity) : to fiml 
the root of. 

1571 DtGOEs Pantom. ii. xxii. Pij, From the quotient 
lliercof. .cxlr.'iolc the miadratc route. 1676 G1.ANVILL Ess. 
iii. 13 The Method of Extracting Roots in the nujst nume- 
rou.s ..'Equations. 1751 Ch.\m»eks (>< 7 . s. v. Extraction, 
To e.vtract the root otil of a gi%'en jKJWcr, t.s the same thing 
n.s, etc. <8x7 Hutton i'onrse Math. 1 . 86 Mixed numbers 
may be . . extracted hy the first or second rule, ibid, I. 89 
Extract the cube roiit of 57148^-19. 

6 . Occasional uses after Lat. or Fr, 
t a. To take away, withdraw. Obs. 
a 157J Knox Hist. Pe/. Whs. 1846 I. 60 O Lorde, I have 
bene wicked, and justlie may thow extract thy grace from 
me. /biii. 3-33 By your faynting, and by exlractuig of your 
support, the cninieis ar inconaged. 

t b. Only ill passive ; To be derived or descended. 
Const. /n»w, of. Obs. Cf. Extraction 5 . 

c'1489 Caxton lilamharJyn xxi. 71 He is a man come of 
a grele house aitd extracted of hyghe parentage. 
Hoi.inshki) Chron. 1 . 95/1 Of the first, the kin;;s of Kent 
were_ lineallie extracted. 1603 Campf.n Kem. 13 This 
English tongue extracted out of tneolde Gerinun. .i.s mixed. 
1847 Cr.AMENntiN nut. Reh. i. i'i84p s'l 'I'hc eniiching a 
private family (how well soever originally extracted). X678 
W.ANLEV IVond. Lit. World v. ii, 4 70. 471/3 Michael the 
eighth, .extracted from the Comiieniun Kniperuurs. 

fc. To ‘derive’, affirm to be derived from a 
specified origin. Obs. 

1634 W. Tikwhvt tr. Balzac's LcP. 341 Tt . . angers me, 
that out of the lowest part of Rhetoricke received among 
the ancii;nt.s, they will ncedes extract all ours. 

Eztraotable (ckstne'ktab'l), a. Also 8-9 

-ible, [f. prcc. + -aulk.] 

That may be extracted ; a. gett. (cf. e.sp. senses 
3 , 4 of the vb.). b. Of a passage in a book, etc, ; 
Suitable for extraction ; (piolablc. c. .SV\ Law. 
Of a judgement, etc. : Ready to be copied out for 
execution. 

1675 Ghkw Anat. Plants Lcct. vi. ii. § 2 Their tastabic 
oaris (are] less ejisily extractable by the Tongue. 1776 
Benitiasi Oh. Eng, <18x8) 30a The profit cxtractiblo out 
of the cx-ncnsc. x8«5 [sec Extract v. 3 b|, 1835 lUachv. 
Mag. XXXVI H. 380 W« will now seek a huinoruus ex- 
tract.'iblc uassuge. x86B Act 31-33 P'ict. c. lofj 4 63 'fhe 
Court . . snail . .pronounce Judgment, .and such Judgmont 
shall be cxiractiblc in common Form. Ibid. c. loi 4 .S* I'hc 
decree for such expenses shall be extractable by ilie cx- 
tractiir of the Court of S«^ssion. 1891 Times 13 July 
'.rhu quantity of sugar extractable from the root fof beet]. 

t Eztra'ctedly, adv. Ohs, rare-^, [f. ex- 
tracted ^ pa. pple. of Extract v. + -ly 2.] jly ex- 
traction or (loscent. 

<11841 ill'. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon, [1642)336 He was a 
Romaiie, though an Israelite exiiactedly. 

Extractor: see Extractor. 

Extraotiforni (ekstm."kti f/^rm), a, [f. mod . 1 ... 
cxtracMim Extract + -(i)fohm.] Having the 
nature or aiipearance of an extract 

i860 in WoKcESTKK ; and in later Diets. 

Extracting (ekstra^ktiQ), vhl. sh. [f. Ex- 
tract V . + -JNot] The action of the vb. Flx- 
traot ; extraction. 

ai6a8 Bacon Phys, Rem. Wks. 1740 1 . 217 The draw- 
ing one metal or mineral out of another which we call 
e.\trticting. 1874 Maiiaffy .SW. Life Greece x. 315 An ex- 
tracting of thought from the dorinant irilelicct of a pupil. 

aitrio, 1835 SiniiK.s .Sonis Conjl. »i638.> 13 Vapours 
drawne up by the Sun.. < when the extracling force of the 
Sun leaves themlfnll downe again to the earth. >683 t\iify 
Ncxrs 27 July 2/1 The extracting levers [of these guns] have 
enormous power. 

Extracting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 

1. That extracts '.in sense.? of the vb.). 

1854 Gavion Pleas. Notes iv. ii. i8i Such an hirudinous 
and extracting I.ady as Dulcinea. 
t2. ?U.sed for ‘ distracting’. Obs, rare-^, 

1601 SiiAKS. Twel. N, V. i. 288 They say poore Gentle* 
man, he’s much distract. A most extracting frensie of mine 
From my remembrance, clearly banisht his. 
E^ractlOn (okstrx’ kjdn). [a. Fr. e.xiraction 
(OF. also in semi-popular form estracion), ad. 
med.L. extraefion-e/n^ n. of action f. L. extrahhe : 
.sec Extract vi] 

1. The aclion or process o^ drawing; (somclhin|y) 
out of a receptacle ; the pulling or taking out (of 
anything) by mecht^nical means ; f withdrawal or 
removal (of a person) ; an instance of Uiis. 


i53»-t Act 23 Hen. VHI, c. 14 He . . ihal be suflred to 
remayne . . in the same sayntuary, without any extraction 
from the same. x8a8 Bacon Sylva 1 481 Kew doth prosmr 
much .. if it be set by a Fig-tree : which. . is cau.scd . . ny Ex- 
traction of a contrary juyee. 1794 Mor.sk Amer. Geog. 593 
The extraction of gold [mini mines] is neitlter very laborious 
nor dangerous In Brazil. 1799 Nki.son in Nicolas DUp. 
[1845) 111. 255, 1 will not permit the extraction of corn from 
Sicily. 1799 Med, yrnl. 11 . 233 The extraction of a fietus 
already dead. 1809 S. Cooi'KK Cootfs .Study Med, (cd. 3) 
IV. 238 Extraction [of a cataract] consists in making an 
incision through the cornea., atid letting the lens escajM: 
through the pupil. 1863 Antiq, Man 14 The long 

bones.. broken, .to allow of the extraction of the marrow. 
1878 L. B. Mkkf.i>ith Teeth 181 The extnictiou of a tooth 
iiii^ht not renHy be the cau.se of the trouble. 
fig. 1874 Mori.ey Compromise (1886) 152 The extraction 
of the first and mure permanent elements of the old faith, 
to make the purified material of the new. 

f b. The drawing of an inference ; a deduc- 
tion. Ohs, 

xfisa T. Scott Betg. Pismire la Here wee. finde. ..ml vised. . 
A Concliisioti, or profitable extraction from the consultation; 
<i//i/ be xvise. 

2. a. The action of extracting or copying out (a 
passage) from a book, etc.; ’fb. eoncr. An ex- 
tracted passage, (juotation (<>/v.) ;= Extract sh, 4 . 

1656 Jkh. Taylor in Evelytis Mem, (1857) III. 77, I had 
nccasiuu to u.se those extracliotM out of it [Lucretius]. 
i6sf 81 Bi,ol'nt Chssogr., Extraelion . . a brevialc or 
nhrulgeinent, alv^a Draught or Copy. Mod. Much piiiiis 
has been taken in the extraction of illustrative passages. 

3. 'I’he action or process of obtaining (ihe con- 
stituent elements, juices, etc.) from any suEslance 
by heat, pressure, eic. Cf. Extract v, 4 . Spirit 
of the first extraction ; that which comes off at the 
first distillation. 

1605/r IM.MK 111. 183 Distillation is an extraction 

of a liquor from a liody hy ne:Uc. 1617 Hakkwii.i, . //(V. 
III. vii. 4 5. 231 Their artificial! extrsictions, sept:rations. 
and prepatations of their medicines. 1701 LuTrup.L Brief 
Ret. (1857) V'. 54 'I'hc duty on low wines and spirits of the 
first extraction. 1817 M. Donovan Dorn, Eton. 1 1 . 263 T he 
extraction of the soluble matter of Imnc. 1868 R(x:kms Pot, 
Exon, iii, 11876) 19 Greater pains and more labour were 
devoted to tlie exLractiori of gold from its ores. x88o Ait 
43-44 I'ict. c. 24 43 ‘Low wines* means spirits of tlu! fir.-tt 
cxpaction conveyed into a low wines receiver. 1891 T mohi f. 
Viet, Afitied Cnem., Extraction apparatus. The object of 
extraction is to dissolve out some constituent or constituents 
from a .solid, by heating it with a solvent, 
t b. (oncr. Extract sb, 2 . Obs, 

1594 Plat Jeu*etl-ho., Chem, Concl,^% A stifle and drie 
.suUsiance, which our C'hiinistes do call the exlnuiion of the 
hearbe. 2605 B. Jonson Votpone 11. Wks. iRtldg.) i8;|. i 
'Phis naro extraction, .hath .. power to disperse all malig- 
nant humours. 1870-98 I.asskl.s I'ly, Italy I, iwy, I saw 
(heir .still-house where they make excellent extracUuns anti 
cordial waters. 

C. ttansf, andyf^. 

1587 ( Joi.iiiNf; Ih: Mornoy x. 140 As thou hast^ taken so 
great paincs in . . bringing things backc againe into their 
first matter; whence commeth it that thycxtractiou.s. .h.iiic 
so. .t:untr.Tric operatton.s. 1805 Ttjall Chtw, it. iii. in Bui- 
Icn O. /'/. (rH8i) lU. 296 The pure extraction of .all beauty 
Fiowes in abundance to iny love-sick eye. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (.\rb.) 35 They do preserve, .the purest ctficacic and 
extraction of that living intellect tlmt bred them. 

4. Math. The proce.ss or method of extracting 
(the root of a nuinijer or quantity), 

*557 Rkcorpk Whetst. <* ij, The c.xtraction of rootes fof 
numbers] sliuuld go orderly before the arte of Proportions. 
1878 Glanvili. A'.rjr. iii. 14 Extraction of Roots (which is a 
.s|jcties v)f Division). 18*7 Hutton Course Math. I. 86 Two 
e.\tracti(Tns for the 4th root, three for the 8ih root, and so 
on. 1867 roniiUNTKR Algebra for Beginners xxxii. 4 287 
We shall then consider, .the extraction of the cube root of 
compv)und expressions. 

6 . a. Of persons : Origin, lineage, descent, 
f 1477 Caxion fason 90 Yc be comen of so noble extrac- 
tion of ryal lignage. <1x533 bi>. Bkrnkrs tluonlv. 1H6, I 
am com of a noble cxtr.ircyon. 1830 Sir .S. D'F.wfs Lmt, 
(1783! 69 Herself and my lord's daughter-in-law doe respect 
my wife according to her several noble cxtr.TCtions. 1776 
Gihmon Veet. 4- I, 261 The memory of their common 
extraction was |icr|K-tiialcd by barbaric rites. 1878 (ji.AU- 
sniNK Prim. HomircyC, Dark hair is a note of the foreigner, 
and of sonrlivni extraction. 

•['b. Of things: Origin, source. Obs. 

1848 Bovi.k Seraph, l.cme i. ii7«x»' 3, I could wish . . that 
the extraction of your freedom may no ways blemish it. 
165s Fulllr Ch. Hist, v, iii. 43 X Well thererorc m.-ry the 
Kii'jrlish. .Ijc a'<h.Tmed of their Reformation, considering the 
vitious Extraction thcicof. 

Hence t Bxtra'ctionabto m., fit or adapted for 
extraction. 

1797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 113 A calf, .cannot 
be extracted . . until replaced. . in an extractiunable position. 
Extractive (ekstrru'ktiv), a. and jr^. [f. L. 
type e.xtriictfV'USf f. extrahhe (see Extract v.), 
Cf. F. extractif ~ive.] 

A. adj. 

1 1. Tending to draw ont ; csp. of a plaster or 
drug having the power of diawing out (anything 
noxious). Const, of. Ohs, 

1599 A. M. tr. Cabelhotter's Bk. Physicke 363/2 Then make 
an extractive Phiysier .spreavlc with Coppcrroostc. x6oi 
IIoli.ani}/ 7 /iifI 1.191 The common and ordinary Reeds hauc 
an extractiuc or drawing faculty. 1750 J.eortardus' Mirr. 
.Stones 23 Of which instruments, the one is hot, digestive, 
and extractive or drying of the humid. 

2. Pol. Econ. Extractive ifidustry : an industry 


{ft.g. agriculture, mining, fisheries, that is 
concerned with obtaining natural productions 

184B Mill Pol. Econ, 1. il 1 3 l-abour employed in pro- 
duciiig nuueri.aU, on which industry is to be afterwards 
employed . . i.S| in many case.?, a labour of mere appropria- 
tion ; extractive industry, as it has been aptly termed by 
M. Dunoyer. i888,SV'<i/. Leader^ Apr. 5 Land used for the 
purposes of extractive industry. i 8 m Harper's Mag. Nov. 
921/r 1'hey too abound.. in what the French call the ex- 
tractive industries. 

3. Capable of being extracted ; of the nature of 
an extract. Cf. Extract sb. a. Extractive prin- 
ciple'. see quot. 1875 . 

>789 J. Kcir Diet. Chem. 37/1 Distillation frees the acid 
from much of this cxtriu:tivc .suEstance. Z998 Kikwan 
Manures (1802) 53 He found i Ih. of it [a soil] to contain 
from so to 30 graiiKS of extractive matter. s8i6 Accu.m 
Chem, 7 Va'/tii 8 i 8 ) 186 Separating the extractive add, and 
rolouring matter from wine. 1875 Urds Diet. Arts 11 . 323 
Fouicroy. .supposed that they Icxtrucls] had all a common 
basis; wlitcli ne called the extractive principle. 

B. sb. 

1. An extractive substance : see A. 3 . 

1^4-57 O. Biro Crin. Deposits (cd. 5) 117 The physio- 
logical origin of .sulphur extractive. 1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
111. 483 'I'he .separation [of the viscous li(|uor] into .. albu- 
men, aqueous extractive, and alcoholic extractive. 1854 
Bushnan in Circ. Sc. (r 1865) 11 . 21/1 It is. .nothing more 
tlian a species of aMininl extractive. 1884 Health Exhib, 
Caial. 19/x A food . . coiituining, in additioti to other meat 
extractives, (he whole of the .soluble albumen of the meat. 

2. ‘ The brown insoluble mass of doubtful com- 
position, left after the preparalion of vegetable 
extracts’ (Wagstaffe). 

1807 ^'momsom Chem, (cd. 3) II. 367 The solution . . 
appro.*xched nc.irer to the vegetable m.attcr called extractive 
than tannin. 1838 T. 1 MUMsoN Chem. Org. Bodies 637 The 
substances held in solution are chiefly sugar, syrup, gluten, 
gum, and extractive. 1880 Alt V. Ronnd No. 45. 442 
There arc in a hundred parts of wheaten flour about seventy- 
two of starch and extractive. 

Extractor (ck&trx ktoj). Also 7-9 eztracter. 
[f. a.? prec. »- -ou.] 

1. One who extracts. 

x8ik C'otcr., SpargMt/uc. .an Alchymist, or extractor of 

a uiii I essences. 1651 Bicais Nezv DUp. f 79 The ju 'ce .. is 
ruwii out by the Extractors, who. .rc-solve the dreggs . . of 
the Paronchym.a. Z755 Johnson, Extractor, the person 
or inslriunetil by which any thing is e.vtractcd. z8z8 Blackw. 
Mag. XXiV. 198 IIe.ilcr ofdlseiL-ics, and extractor of inooey. 
x868 Morn. Star 16 June, Mr. Abrams .. begged to say 
that his client wa.s not a corn-ciittcr, hut a corn-extractor. 

2. One who ^elects and copies out (jiiotniions. 

1813 Edin. Rcsk XXI. 267 A judidou.s extractor, .might 
accommodate both classes of readers. 1884 BtackuK Mag. 
June 824/1 The extractor who looks fur a fitting p.'uise in the 
.spate of Mr. Rusklii's eloquence. 

b. spec, in Sc. /.aw, iSeu quot. j 86 i.) 

1687 Act Sederunt 23 Feb., The Lords do e.xtend the 
priviledges. .to. .four extracters in each of the three clarEs 
oflices of the Session. 1751 Ibid. 4 Jan., The l.onls . . do. . 
prohibit . , all agents from being extractors, niul all c xti.ictors 
from agenting. 1810 in Hansard Part. Deb. June, [Mr. 
'i'hom.'is Scotll was appointed to the office of an Extractor. 
i86» W. Bull Diet. Law Scot. 374 '2 Extractor . . the 
ofliidal person by whom the extract of a decree or other 
judicial proceeding is prepared and authenticated. s868 
[see Kxtkaciaim.i j. 

3. An inMiiintcnt for drawing or pulling out any- 
thing ; €.p. lh.at part of a brccch-loading gun which 
luinoves the cartridge. * 

1753 N. Tohkiaso Midwifry 18 They never turned child- 
re.n .. their only Resource ‘was to Knives, E.Mractors, etc. 
1859 F, A. Griffiths Ariil. Man. fed. q) 16S, i .setter, a 
needles, i extractor. 1871 Daily News 1 1 Apr. 6 'I’he lir.ided 
man opens the breech of his rifle, uses the t.xlracier, takes 
out the cartridge. 188$ J . J. M asi.i:y Brit. A liuanac. Comp. 
19 Extractors, comb foundations and other appliances u.sed 
in beo-kecpiiig. 

t4. A solvent used to extract (juices, etc.). Obs. 
1678 .Salmon Land. DUp, 852/1 The strength of the Ex- 
truder or dissolvent. 

Hence Bztra’otorililp, the office of an extractor 
(in sense 2 b). 

1837 Lockhart Scott xx, Mr. Thomas .Scott’s appointment 
to this Exlraciorship. 1877 Gem al. Mem. Eamily Sir W. 
Scott 6f .Sir Walter securca for him an extractorship in the 
General Register House. 

Eztraxtory, a. [ad. T., extractorius, i, e.x- 
trahhc \ see Exthact v, and -ory.] Of or jier- 
taining to an extractor ; or to extraction. 

1717 Baii.f.y voI. II, Kxtractory, that hath the nature or 
power to draw out. 1775 iu Ash. s6qi Punch Cl. 179/1 
Reviewed it in this, .cxtractory and arbitrary fashion. 

t Eztra'Cture. Obs. [f. i.. extract- (SIC Ex- 
tract 7 a) + -CUK.] Something extracted ; an ex- 
tract ; - E.xtract sh. 2 , 4 . 

t6oa Marston Ant. 4 Md. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 48 Let each 
note breath the heart of passion. The sad extracturc of 
extrenmest griefe. z6ai Klsing Debates Ho. Lords App. 
(Camden) 134 That they might see llie extracturcs sent up 
from the Lower House. 

Extra-curial, etc. : sec Extra- i. 
tEztradixiionary, a. Obs.rare-^. [f.L. 
phrase extra dictmt'^m outside of the mode of ex- 
pression (sec Exi*ftA prep, and Diction) + -ary.] 
Of fallacies: Not consisting in expression; real, 
not verbal. 

1848 .Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. 15 Of these extra- 
dictionary and reail fallacic.s, Aristotle and Logicians make 
in number six. 
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Sxiirad|.t»llle (eksttidsi-tib’l), a. [f. next + 
•ABLE.] a. Of a person : That may be extradited, 
liable to extradition, b. Of a crime, etc. ; Ken- 
derinjit the peructrator liable to extradition. 

a. i88x Pnilaael^hia Prvsa xa Aug. 4 Hartmann extra* 
ditable under the law of nation.^. x^|o Thnes 13 Jan. 5/5 
A pcnM>n . . convicted of tbese crimes is extraditable. 

b. X887 Pall Mail G. 19 Mar. 4/2 In the American treaty 
procuration will al.so find a place ainung extraditable offences. 

Extradite (e kstraU^iit), V, [back-formation 
from next.] 

1 , trans. To give up (a fugitive foreign criminal) 
to the proper authorities, in pursuance of a treaty. 

x86^ Sala in Daily /W. 29 July, Notliing is said about 
the Kinperor of the French tieing summoned to extradite 
the men brought into Cherbourg by the French pilot boats. 
1885 Law Times I.XXX. iio/i The power of criminal 
courts of this country to extradite prisoners charged with 
the commission of offences in foreign countries, 
b. lranif» 

1883 J. PaVn Thicker ihan III. 240 She was ex- 

tradited in .a vehicle by herself to the great relief of her 
fellow culprits. 

0 . To obtain the extradition of. 

1883 Chicago A livance 8 Mar., 'I’he effort of F.ngland to 
extradite Sheridan, of the Irish World, New York. 1889 
North. .Star 28 Feb. 3''i 'Flie Home Office are taking mea- 
sures for extraditing * Pigolt *. 

2 . Psychol. To locaJize (a sensation) at a distance 
from the centre of sensation, rare. 

x8^ W. Jamrs in Mind Apr. 207 The^ next factor is the 
particular kind of scasation to be extradited. 

Hence E xtradited ///. a. 

xSBo Cjiii.o Eng. Sf Sc. Ball. 111. vi. clxxvi. 410/a They 
land l.ord ]*erc^' at Tlerwick, a decried, ‘ eAtnodited ’ man ! 

Extradition Cekslradi J.Tn\ sh. [a. Y. exit a- 
liiHon^ f. I., ex- out ¥ Iriidition-tm^ n. of action f. 
trddiVe to deliver up : see Tuadition.] 

1 . The action of giving up (a person) to the au- 
thorititJS of a foreign state ; esp. the delivery of a 
fugitive criminal to the authorities of the slate in 
which the crime was committi d. Hence in ^cn, 
sense : Surretider (of a prisoner) by one authority 
to another. 

1B39 Hr Quincky Casuistry Wks. VIII. 308 If the law of 
e.vtraditloii should remain unchange<]. 1857 Eraser's Mag. 
LVI. 161 A demand for (wc must use a foreign and un- 
KiigliNh word to cxpre^s ua iin>Kiiglihh thing) the extra- 
dition of M;i7.7iiii. 1870 Act 33-4 Cict. c. {title) An Act 
for amending the b.iw relating to tho Extradition of Crimi- 
nals. 1879 Famkak ..S 7. ll. 3 .'j 6 They wished to make 
fiuro. of the extradition of their victim. 

2 . The j)rnc»*sa of localizing a sensation at a dis- 
tance from the centre of sensation. 

1874 Cakrkntkr Meat. Phrs. t, v. (1870) rPd A kind of 
extradition of the vlsmd sensation. 1887 W. Jamrs in 
M/ud Apr. no.s Extradition obt.Tin.s . . even of stu'h sensa- 
tions a-; we locate oil the exact sensory surfaces where the 
tiervtis terminato. 

3 . attrib. ; sense 1), as exlradition act^ clause y 
(Hme. Extradition treaty, a treaty by which 
two nations mulually bind themselves to surrender 
any fugitive criminal who has coinmitled in the 
other’s territory any of certain specified offences. 

x8sa Ahhoit L.vwkkncg J)isAatih to D. U'ehster, I’hc 
urupusilion . . to conclude an extradition treaty with the 
United Srates. 1870 Act 3jr4 / ict. c. 52 H 1 Tliis Act may 
Vie cited as ‘The Extraiiitiun Act 1870'. Jlnd. g 26 An 
extradition crime. 1875 Kknocf Egyptian Gram. 3s These 
words occur in the extradition clause of the Treaty between 
Rame.ses 11 and the king of Cbeta. 

Hence Extradi tion v. trans.y to liring (a crimi- 
nal) under the operation of an extradition treaty. 

.Scot. Leader 18 Apr. 5 Thirton ..obstructed e.vtra- 
ditiun process until quite recently, when he wa.s .succcs.sfully 
exlraditioncd. 

Extra doxnlcMiate, v. ran—K [f. L. exlrd 
■¥ domic lit •nm Domiojlr + -ate ii,] trans. To 
send out of the domicile or house. 

18x3 T.amh Elia (1860) 194 It is . . ingratitude ,. to extra- 
domiciliate, .a blessing. 

Eztrados (ekstri?f'd^). Arch. [a. F. extra- 
dosy f. \u. extra outside -t- K. dos the hack.] The 
upper or exterior curve of an arch ; esp. the ui)pcr 
curve of the voiissoirs or stones w'hich immediately 
form the arch. Cf. Intrados. 

177a H OTTOS Bridges p. ill, The relations between their 
inlrados and extrados. 181^ P. Nicholsos Pract. Build. 
338 Kxtrndos of a Bridgc—Tl'he curve of the road- way. 
i8a8 Huitos Cimrse Math, 11. 172 So that the extrados is 
a parabola eniml to the intrados, and everywhere vertically 
equidistant from it. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lecf. Archif. II. 
141 Wc have, .supposed our arches to be of moderate depth 
from extrados, or outer line, to intrados or inner line. 

EztradOBed (ckstrt** dpst), a. f f. prcc. + “F.D 2 . 
Cf. F. extradossii.] Having an extrados (of a cer- 
tain kind) ; a term applied to an arch in which the 
curves of the intrados and extrados are concentric 
and parallel. In mod. Diets. 

Extradotal (ekstr&drTu'tjlb a. Law. [as if 
ad. L, ^extradotal-is (cf. It. estra^otalty iSth c.), f. 
extra outside -f dot-em (nom. dos) dowry : see -At.] 
(See uuot.) j 

2817 Kknt Comm. II. 134 note. fBy thecodeof Ixiuisiana] 
the separate pro^ierty of the wife is divided into dotal, 
being that wfiich .she brings to the husband.. and extra- 
dotal .being that which furrps no part of the dowry. 


t ExtradtlC6t Ohs. rare. [L. ex trdduccy 
ex out of + traduce y nbl. of fnJdux vinc-la)cr, 1. 
trd-i trans) across -I- duc-N^e to lead.] lit. From 
or after the fashion of a layer ; hence, derived as 
from a parent stock. 

^ I1641 Ci.AHKNixiN Ess. Tracts (1727) 225 Tlial it [the soulj 
is ex iraducey and begoUen with Ine bixly liy the father. 
1631 Howei.l Lett. (1655) II. 3r 'J'her cannot lie a more 
pregnant instance to prove that hitman souls com not ex 
iriuiuce fx688 extraducel.] xyao W. SrtiKKt.RV in Ment, 
(1882) 1 . Hither an extraduce Inclination or Imitation at 
least of my Fatlicr. 

t Extradu'CtiOE. Ohs. Also 6 extraduo- 
oion. [f. 1.. extra -h duciidn-em a leading, n. of 
action f. diiche to lead.] 
a. A conclusion (to a book) ; opposinl to intro- 
duction. b. Mil. The bringing a line of musketeers 
to the front from the rear of a bofly of pikcmcn. 

*533 Momk Dehell. Salem i. Wks. 032/2 .So Khoiilde he 
hauc called those three chapiter!, after liys matter, uii extra- 
ducciun. 1635 IUrripfk Mil. Discip. Ixxx. I1C43) 228 
‘I'lie next Firing, .to deinomitrate shall i>o by way of Extra- 
ductiun : which t.s also a firing in front. Ibid. Ixxxii. 236 
'J'lie bixly standing in this forme, the Miisqucticrs may 
sleeve up by way g? Kxtraductiori. 

Extra-essential, etc. : see Extra- i. 
Eactra-foraneons (eskstraf^r^'J-nfait^ a. [f. 
Extra- pref. + fordne-us (f. foris door) + 

-oils. After the analogy of 1... circumforaneuSy f. 
circum around -f forum the forum.] Out-door. 

1781 CowPKR Let. 2 Apr., A variety of exlra-foraneous 
occupations . . make it difficult fur me to find nppurtunilie.s 
of writing. 1788 -- IVks. (1876*288 We live near to each 
other and while the Hall is empty are each other’s only 
cxtraforaneoiis comfort. 1830 Macgili.ivray iCitherings 
Brit. Plants Pref., A compendious description orourn.alivc 
plant.s. .neither too bulky for extrn-foinneous use, nor too 
expen.sive. 1891 J. P. Siirlhon in Times 17 Mar., All ex- 
traforaneoiis animals took no harm whatever. 

Extra-formal, -galootic, etc. : sec Extra- i. 

t Extrag 6 *iieoti 8 , -genous, a. Ohs.-^ [in- 

correctly f. Extra- -I- kind, on supvioseil 
analogy of homogeneous, s^nous.] (.See qtiot.l 
Also Bxtragene'itj, * the liing of a foriqpi kind ’ 
(Hailey 1727-36). 

1706 IhitLLirs (ed. Kersey), Extra^genons (in An.atomy 
and Surgery) that is of a foreign kind ; as an F.xtrageiiuus 
Body. 1884 .Sy</. Soc. Lex., LUtragenious. 

Extragnt, var. form of Fxtrauoht ppl. a. Ohs. 
Extra-historic, -inductive, etc. : see I*:x- 

TRA- I. 

t Esetrait, pa, pple. Ohs. [a. Fr. extrait , pa. 
pjde. of extraire, earlier cstraire J .. extrahiTc ; 
see Extract t». Sec Extract, Extrauuut ppl. 
«<//>.] a. Drawn out, extracted, b. Derived, tlc- 
scctuled. 

1480 (.'axtom Ovitfs Met. xiii. ii, UHxts . . wyl coinparc 
with me, tliat ain extrait of suche lygnagn. 1481 • htyrr. 

I. ix. 35 Of this science [K.etlioryqnc| were exlrayt and 
drawcti the Inw'es and dc« rces whiche by nede serue* (etc.]. 
1482 •“ Golti. Leg. 93/1 S.aynt Lucye. •w.'i.s. .exlrayt. .of a 
noble iygn.'tgc. 

Extrajudicial (c^kstraid^mli Jal), a. Also 7 

oxtra-iuditiall. [f. I., extra outside + jftdu i um 
judgement + -AL.] 

1 . Eying outside the proceedings in court ; fonn- 
ing no part of the case liefore the court. ( )f an 
opinion, confession, etc. : Not delivered from the 
lx*nch, not made in court, informal. 

1630 in Rusliw. t/ist. Coll. (1659! 1 . 47 I’he accusation 
nras cxtra-judici.'ilf and out of Court. i6sx W. IJ. ir. ConvL s 
Inst. 237 'J’hc Plaintiff. . requires him [Uefcndunll to < nine 
to iiiake !in exlr«aiiidiciall .satisfaetton. a 1715 Hurni.t On-n 
Time (1766) II. ao No cxtnijudii ial confession could lie al- 
lowed in a Court. 1871 M.xrkiiv Elew. Law § 60 'J’he 
opiiiiuii of the judge . , is coiisideicd .as cxtra-jndici.d. 

2 . Ouisiile the ordinary course of law or justice ; 
not legally authorized ; unwai rallied. 

*« 4 * in Clarendon Hid. Eeb. in. ( 184 »• 87/2 Soiiierigqrou.s 
and extrajudicial del crniinat ions in r.asc:s of pl.anlation.s. 
1706 Ki/.miw. ill Burton's />m/t(i 828' III. 47 By an extra- 
judicial order, .the Liciin-narit-^ciieral was commanded to 
suffer none hiil the keeficis to sfK-ak to hini. 1785 pAi.tv 
Mar. Philos. «iRi8) i. 267 'I'liat extrajiidicinl di.scipliric, 
which .sni»plies the defects . . of law. 1849 J. Grant Mmi. 
KirkaUiy xxiv. 273 The extra-judicial murder of his comrade. 

ExtPjJudicially : e:ks!rri|d3Kdi Jali), adv. [f. 
prcc. -LV -.] In an extrajudicial manner. 

1. Outside the proceedings of the court, inform- 
ally, jirivately, out of court. 

Swinburne Testaments q’Wft opinion of a Indge.. 
dcRuered priuatly, or extraiudicially. z66z Baxti r .Acc. 
Sherlocke iv. 186 What they do extraiudicially and e.vtra 
proprium forum, is Null, zyst b Loutiiian P'orms of 
Process led. 2) 273 The Custtidy of Proircsscs borrowed up 
from the (..'lerK exlrajiidir.ially, .shall he fixed by a Receipt- 
book, x84iI Li>. CAMi'nKi.L Cham:elhrs{\%^’j\ 1 . xvi, 254 He 
li.id cxtra-judicially pronounced opinions, which, etc. 

2. In a manner outside or contrary to the usu.il 
course of law, without legal justification, unwar- 
rantably. 

a z6m Donne BtaBamror (1644! 138 A Bishop, being. .mI- 
lumniated by the j^ple extrnjudidally. t6(k> K. Coke 
Pouter iff Suhj. 257 He was never noted to punish any man 
rashly, or extrajudicially. Z786 Burke Hastings iv. $ 
10 .Sir Elijah Ixnpey, His M,aJo,siy's Chief Justice, acting 
extrajudicially, and not within the liiuiis of Ins juri.Hiic- 


tion. x8aa J. Fi int Lett. Amer. 172 Where the squire is 
supposed to he remi.sH in the execution of his duty, the 
p^de ROiiiclimcs itiicrfvre exirajndiciully. 

Extra-jugal, -jural : see Extra- t. 
t Extra-la’th, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Extra a. 
+ 1 .ATH jA] trans. To furnish with additional 
laths. Hence Extra-la thing vhl. sh. 

1778 Mahon in Phil. Trans. LXVIIl. 893 The underRide 
of the stair-case was cxira-lathcd. Ibid. 8^ The method of 
extra-lathing may be applit^d to deling joi.st.s. 

Extra-legal, -marine, etc : see Extra- x. 
t Extrami'seion. Ohs. [u. of action f. L. 
phrase extra mittPre to send outwards : sec EXTRA 
and M18.SI0N.] Sending outwiinls ; emission. 

^1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. iv. Wks. III. 244 Nor do 
faith and low truly Christian arise from every . . extra- 
mission of our fitcultics unto Christ. z6a6 .Sir J'. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. lu. vii. 120 Sight is made by Kecvpiion, and not 
by Exiraniis.sion. 1673 4 Grew Amit. Plants in. n. ii. # 1 
‘J he KL'i.eption, as well a.s ICxtraii)i.>.sioii uheri‘i>f [the Acr). 
t Eztranii't, Ohs. rarer - *. [f. 1 .. extra out- 
wards f milEire to semi.] trans. To send forth or 
^ outward : in qnot. reji. and^^*-. 

X65Z C11ARI-KION /./A. 4 - Cimm. Matrons n. (i668) 67 To 
l4}vcrs il is the .same thing, .to see, and to extramil them- 
selves by the eye. 

t Extramumd, 7A Ohs. rare-^, [f. L. e.xtr(i 
mund-um : see next.] trans. To put out of the 
universe. 

Z654GAYTON Pleas. Notes w\. vin. 117 He would, extra- 
innnd him, more than Materia Primnitselfwasat theChaos. 

EztrainiUldailg (ekstramt}‘n(h''n^, a. [ml. 

late L. extramunddn-uSy f. phrase extra mund-nm 
outside the world or universe: see Extra- pref. 
and Mr.vDANF.] 

1 . Situated outside of, or pertaining to a region 
oiitsiile of, our world. 

1665 Glanvh.l Seeps. Sci. xviii. it 6 'Tis a philo.-sophy that 
. . gives the exactest Topoernnhy of the Exiraimindane 
sp.'ice.H. Z684 T. Biirnkt 'in. Earth I. 175 One [opinion 1 
placo.th pariuJise in the extra-mundane regioTix. i74aVot!M. 
j\t. Th. IX. J575 Where, rears Hif* terminating I'illtir high 
It.s extra-mundane Mead? Z879 Newcomu fk Ilot.i>F.N 
Asfron. 376 Aerolites, .wcie proved to be of extr.Tiiiundanc 
oriviii. 

D. Jig, {nofh'e-uses). * Out of the world \ remote ; 
pcrt.'iming to things not of this world. 

zBap Southey Sir T. More II. 325 What mi-w he called 
an extrjximimlaiic zeal. ZB34 Eraser's Mag. a. 652 B;ib- 
hling of i*oetry in this cxlra-iiiuinlane island. 1837 Ibid. 
XVI. 310 I'hn a.H.severatiuns in the hook are m> i>rcpuhturoiis 
. .and tlie dreams so extniiimndaiic. 

2 . Situated outside or beyond the universe ; per- 
t.'tining to what is Ijeyond the universe. 

1706 Piui.i.irs (cd. Kersey), Extramundaue space, i.c. the 
infinite empty void Space, which is siqiposed by some to 
reiich beyond the Bounds of the Universe. Z715 6 Clarke 
tr. J.eihnits'x ^fh Pa^'r § 7 ' 1 ‘lie same Reason, which shews 
ih.at cxlranmndanc Space fFr. f /-'spat e hors dti montte] is 
iinagimuy, proves, etc. 1825 Collriik-.k .‘'In/jf AVy/. 11848) 
1 . 126 The independent (cxtra-iiiundunc> cxUlencc .- of the 
Sui>rvnie One. 

Extramural (ckstramiuoThl), a. [f. extra 
mitrfts outside the wnlls + -ai. : sue Extra- pref. 
and Ml’ HA I., ('f. late I., extrdmurclnns in .same 

sense.] Outside the walls or boiiiid.arics of a city 
or low'll ; esp. in extradnural interment, 
iBm f-ot- Wiseman Eahiola fifi.s.s) i.tj The extramural 
basilicas of St. Paul on the Osiiun way. 1861 I 'r . arson 
Piarly 4- Mut. Ages Eng. 27 barge sewor.s, large aquedtuis, 
.itid extramural interment, nn; c;otinnon features. 1884 
.Vf ience Mar. 371 The . . arrangements by which nicdioTi men 
not cunnccted with the university give Ext ra-mural' 
instiuction. 

Hence JBztramn’ralifm, the practice of giving 
extramiir.'il instruction. Extramu'rallBt. nonce- 
i W'l/. One who lives outside the walls of a city. 
z668 Imperial Rest. 7 Mar. 2.-8 All the city . . all except 
tlie ouK nsi ext ranniralist.s . . are soon i eiln«.ed to ashes.^ i 8 u 
Sat. Bev. 14 May 571,1 Theie remained only the principle 
c>f. .* Fxlramnrrilism ’ to be reckomd with. 

Bxtranate (okstrum'il), (Z. rarc~^. [f. L. 
extra without f nht us bom.] Arising from with- 
out : ojiposed to innate. 

1856 Fi-rrier Inst. Mftaph. ix. xxi. 497 One [eleinentb .is 
said to he innate, the other wliich is contributed from with- 
our. .m.iy be saiil to be extra- nate. 

Extra-national, etc.; see Extra- i. 
f Eztra’&aal, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. extrdne-us 
(s( C EXTRANKOr.S + Ah.] EXTRANKOIJH. So ItlsO 
tExtra nean [ f - an], fExtra near f -h-ar.] 

Z565 Aberdeen Reg. 23 J.m. iSp.'dding Club 1H44) 358 That 
the niagistrattis tak sic Milistanlious ordour anent the ex- 
of t-xiranear heggaiis. Ibid. V. 26 <Jam.) Extra- 
ncane rordanaiis. z6i8 1 ’. (.’fAiNsioRO Hist. P. WarOeck 
in Sclei t. Hnrl. Misc (17931 66, I desist from all cxtruneal 
arul su|>eiflu<Hi,s ilisi.onrses, 

Extraneity U'kstrannti). rare. [f. ns prec. 

■I -ITY.] Th(? (jii.iliiy of being extraneous. 

1849 Aar. Thomson / crua Th. Introd. (i860) 19 Extraneity 
— outness - objective existence. 

t Extra’neizef V. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-IZK.] tram. '!'<» make extraneous, remove. 

1653 Uiioi'HART Rabelais i. xix. To extraneizc the blasting 
mists and vvhirlM'iiids upon our Vines. 1788 H. Clarke 
Si hoot Candidates '1877) 19 extraneize the blasting 
misls .'Old whirlwind of immorality upon the minds of 
youth. 
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BztVftMOIIS (ekstr^'n/’M), a. [f. L. extrane- 
us external (f. extra outside) + -ous. (Cf. strange^ 

ad. OF. estrange L. extrdneus.)] 

1 . Of external origin ; introduce or added from 
wiihont ; foreign to the object in which it is con- 
tained, or to which it is attached. 

1630 A. Read Ckirurg, ix. 67 Such medicaments ought 
not onelv to consume the extraneous huinidily, but the 
natural alsa 1690 Locks tfum. Und. 11, xxv. § 8 Kelation. . 
though it be not contained in the real existence of I'hings, but 
something extraneous, and superinduced. 1774 Gulusm. 
NiU. ///V/. <18631 U. IV. tv. 358 Fossil, or, as they are called, 
extraneous shells. 1797 M. Hailmr Morh. A Mat. 1x807) 3*^ 
An extrancoiu body can he.. easily introduced into their 
bladder, stay Habe Gnmfs Ser. 1. (i87^i> 183 Many objects 
are made venerable by extraneous circumstances. i8» 
Lyeli. Prine. Gtol. III. 187, 1 sought in vain.. for a single 
frt^^ment of any extraneous rock. 1879 Stainer Music 
Bible 150 A slight melodic framework, almo.st bidden bc> 
neath a load of extr.*ineou.s graces. 

b. Of an action, etc.: Proceeding from with- 
out. 

1786 Burke IK Hastings Wks. 1842 IT. 184 Hastings did 
for a long time . . attribute the weakness of his government 
to an extraneous interference. Forhks Laennec's 

His. Citest led. 4) 26 The . . application of the naked ear 
. .gives rise to oxiraneous sounds. x86a Marsh Eng. J^ang, 

ii. 40 j|hie Low-German dialects were . . exposed to exti'a- 
ncous disturbing forces. 2867 J. Hoco Microsc. 1. ii. lao 
Fixcluding extraneous light. 

C. nonc€‘Use. Brought from abroad, * exotic \ 
CVJS» SiiENSTONE Ekgics xviii. 58 Rob’d in the Gallic 
loom’s extraneous twine. 

2 . External to, not comprised in or forming part 
of, the object tinder consideration. 

i<Wa Bates in Pepys Diary 17 Aug., It is not my manner 
to speak anything tn the pulpit th.at is. extraneous to my 
text and business. 2690 iaickk Huin. l/nd. 11. xxxi. $ 4 
When ever the Mind refers any of its Ideics to any tiling 
extraneous to them, they are then cajiahlc to lie called true 
or false. 1794 Pai.ey Evid. Wks. 1825 JI. 377 Of points 
clearly extraneous to the religion, nothing need be .siikl. 
2865 M AKEEi Brigand Life 1 1 , xai The question urbrigand* 
age being extrancou.s to all puliiical controversies. 

b. Of a person : Not l^elonging to a specified 
community, country, or family. 

a 26M V1NF..S Lard's SnfE, Heathetis and 

In/ide^ are excluded from this 'i'able, because they arc 
c.\traneou.s and without. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 376/1 If at any time there W'ere any extraneous, .per- 
sons amongst them, the Men . . .signify'd their ineanirig to 
one another by Symbols. 2843 Arnoi.o Led. Mod, Hist, 

iii. 187 It has . . to feed one or more extraneous persons be- 
sides. a 2853 Roukhtsom Serm. Scr. 111. ii. < 1872) 20 Ne.vty 
all who are of the world are extraneous to it (the church). 

t C. Forci^m in nature, having nothing in com- 
mon. OlfS. rare, 

2672 J. Wkbster Metallflgr. iv. 7.1 Mercury one thing, and 
Sulpher another, as extraneous b^ics one to another, 
llcncc Sztxa*naoiuil7 adv. ; Sztra’neoaiiiaas, 
the quality or state of being extraneou.*!. 

> 7 S 5 Law Th. Relig, in. 237 note. By their being 
extrancously overruled. 18B1 Wkstcott & Hort (irk. N.T. 
II. Notes 44 Without giving any sign of extrancousness. 

Extra-nuclear, -ocular, etc. : see Kxtk.\- i. 

Extraordinarily (ekstri?jdin.Hiili), aJv. [f. 

Kxtkaordinahy a. + -ly 2.] 

+ 1 . ‘ Tn a manner out of the common method 
and order * ( J.) ; often opjiosed to ordinarilv. Ohs. 

2564 Goi,oin(; *jfusiine (i\7>S) 143 b, The Komaynes . . 
created ili^nuliiis Paulus consull and made him extraor- 
dinarily Licuetenaunt of the warres of Macedotie. a 2687 
Petty Pol. Arith. yi. (1690 97 ’I'he Pc'iple. .which have 
extraordinarily perished . . abuve what have died in the 
ordinary way. /r 2779 Warburtom Allianu Ck. 4- State 
I. notes Wks. 17B8 fv. 69 An ordinance, immedmtely and 
extraordinarily revealed from God, 

t b. Otherwise than in ordinary coarse ; on an 
exceptional occasion. Ohs. 

*579 Fuckk Heskins* Pari. 31 Luther . . by no nrcancs 
would h;iue women to te.ache, except it wereexiraordinarily. 
1677 Ctwt. Kenice 135 When the Counoi! is to Ik; called 
extraordinarily. 2703 Land. Can. No. 3922/2 't he Senate 
h.'ts been extraordinarily assembled. 

c. Oftics. (sec Extraordinary A. i d\ 

2832 FIhrwsteh OMifs xviii. ifii The ray CK extraor- 
dinarily refracted by the first rhotnli will be ordinarily 
refracted by the second. 2875 Iaisimki, Light xxi. 283 This 
ray is. .said to be extraordinarily refracted. 
t 2 . In excess of the usual complement ; Extra. 
Ohs. rart'^^. 

1720 Di'foe Crusoe I’he two Quarter-Deck guns that 
my Nephew took extraordinarily. 

o. In an extraordinary ciegrec ; very unusually, 
remarkably, excessively, uncommonly. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. Dcd., You recommence learning 
extraordinarilie. 2597 Siiaks. s Hen. /i ', 1. it. 235 , 1 meane 
not to sweat extr.nordinarily. 2610 BcAyiM. & Fl. Maid's 
Trag. IV. ii, 1 . . t.'ike ’t unkindly that mine enemy Should 
use me so extraordinarily scurvily. 2782 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 163 'Fhe power of the gentry is extraor- 
din.irily visible. 1885 Manch, Guardian 20 July The 
extraordinarily good score of 98 puinls out of a iwssible 100. 
Extraoi^narineBS l ekstry idinarines). [f. 
next + -NFHs.] The quality or fact of being extra- 
ordinary. 

x6a8 piuoY Jrnl. fCamdcn) 56 the extraorditvtiinesse of 
the action. 2675 Baxter Cath, Theol, 11. viii. 189 Wherein 
the extraordinartness of it corisisteth . . I think it past man.s 
rcai:h to know, a im^URKirr On N, T. Luke iii. 17 The 
extraordinarincss of John the Baptist’s person. 2882 


taior 19 Feb. 947 Some vital point, which may result quite 
as gosily from ordinariness . . as from extraordtnariness. 
b. humorously as a title of address. 

2677-82 Mh.h. Bkhn Rover 111. i. As fur that matter, your 
extraordinariness may do what you please. 

Slrtraordinary (ekstr^*idinari, ckstr&i^'jdi- 
Qilri\ a. adv, and H>, Also (5 extraordynary, 6 
-ordinair), 6-7 -ordlnari«. (ad. L. txlradrdi- 
ndri-us, f. phrase ordin-em outside (the usual) 

order : see Extra- pref, and Ordeii, OftBiMAnT. 
Cf. F. e.xtraordinah-e.\ A. adj. 

1 . Out of the usual or regular course or order; 
often in exprc^cd opposition to ordinary, f Also, 
acting in an unusual manner; partial. Extraor- 
dinary tithe : (see quol. 1888). 

c 2460 FoHTKscirB Ahs.t^ Lim, Mm. (2724) 39 The Kyngs 
yerly exMnes stondyii in cluirgs Ordynarye, and in churgs 
Kxtraordynary. Gardiner True Ohedience xj b, Do 

we not se . . the chief iudge, when he is required to bee 
present in extraordinary judgements. 259a Babinoton 
Genesis xxxviL 245 h. If (>od be extraordinarie to Moses, 
eucn Aaron . .will he offended. 2607 l‘owiRi.i..SW3(V'«/j 1 1653) 
728 Tlius much may suffice fur the ordinary and extraordinary 
generation of Toads, 264a Fuixer Holy <V Pro/. St. ii. ix. 
84 liis Sermons are of an ordinary length except on uu 
extraordinary occa.sion. 2745 De Pods Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) 1 . vii. 49 Let him. .take some extraordinary measures 
to get in Ills debts. 2888 J. Wili.iams in Encyct. Brit, 
XX II I. 413 These ftitlics) are .. divided .. into ordinary 
.*ind extraordinary, the bitter being a tithe at a heavier rate 
charged upon hop and market gardens. 

tb. Not according to rule, ‘ out of order*. Ohs, 
a 2647 Clakrnhon Hist. Reb. viii. (1843) 510/1 If they 
proceeded in a martial, or any other extraordinary way. 
without any form of l;iw. 2700 Strvfr Ann. Ke/. I. Ivii. 
677 The order of calling <atid making of ministers now used 
in the Chim^.h of Kngland, is extraordinary, 
fo. Aim. «AtXJIDENTALtl. 5. Obs. 

*597 Mori.ky Jntrod. Mus. 157 They.. set one b at the 
beginning of the verses of euerie part, luid if there happen 
anie extraordinary flat they . . set the signe before it. 2732 
G. Kkllkk Rules for Playing Tkorow-Uassvx W. Holder 
Hartnouy 192 If the extream sharp or an extraordinary 
sharp Note requires a natural Flat 6th, you fete.). 

d. Optics. Extraordinary refraction : that not 
following the general law. Extraordinary ray. 
one influenced by extraonlinary refraction. Ex- 
traordinary 7 (fave: (sec quot.). 

1830 Hek-scuel .stud. Nat. Phil. 1. ii. (1331) 31 The 
other ray. .is. .said to have undergone cxtr.aorclin.ary refrac- 
tion. x^j-1 Tyndall Lig/itiix. i 1885) iix I'hc other (licam) 

. . is . . callea the extraordinary ray. 1883 Glazkukook 
Phys. Ogties^ xi. 291 An extniordinary wave fcouMsls] of 
light which is plane polarised in a plane at rigiit angles 
to the principal plane. 

2 . Of oflicialst, pcr.sons employed, etc. : Outside 
of or additional to the regular staff ; not belonging 
to the ^ ordinary * or fully recognized class of such 
persons; supernumerary. Often with the notion 
of being specially employed for a temporary pur- 
pose. Now chiefly in official titlc-s, where the sb. 
usually precedes. 

Envoy extraordinary ', formerly a minister sent on some 
special diplomatic businc.ss; now, merely the designation 
of the .second class of diplomatic ministers, ranking next lu 
the * ambassadors ' ; the term no longer practically imply- 
ing a iemiiorary or special mission. The /hysiiians (or 
surgeons, etc.) extraordinary, in royal houseliolds, rank 
below those styled ‘ in ordinary ’ ; similarly an extraordi- 
naty /ro/essorih. J^ro/essor extraordinarius) in a German 
university is inferior in sta|its to the * onlinary ' professor. 

* 5 ®S J. Higcins tr. Junius' Komenclator 484/a Militcs 
advcntiiii. .Souldicrs of another country that come to scrue 
for pave; extraordinarie soiildiers. 265a Milton Hire- 
lings (1650) 79. 2665 Boylk Occas. R^, (T675) 354 The 

first Audience of the Russian Extraordinary Emuassadour, 
at which he made his Emjierour’s Presents. 2729 Strelr 
Rpect, No. 47? P9 Her Majesty’s Oculist Extraortlinary. 
2700 Swift Mod, Educ, Wks. 1755 II. 11. w His brother 
Horace is uinbass.'idnr extraordinary to Fr.amx;. 2768 
Blackstonk Comm. iii. xxiii. III. 351 Another species of 
cxlniordinary juries, is the jury t«> try an attaint. 1890 
Did. Nat. Biog. XXIII. 334 (Sir W.GuIl) was created .Tin 
Jan. 1872 .. physician cxtraordin.'iry to the queen, and in 
1887 physician in ordinary. 

3 . Of A kind not usually met with ; exceptional ; 
unusual ; singular. Now with emotional sense, 
expressing astonishment, strong admiration or the 
contrary. 

2^ Arcadia 1. it. (1590) 8 I’he house . . wa.s built 

of faire and strung stone, not affecting . . any extraordinarie 
kinde of fiiieiirs. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. IE, 111. i. 41 I'hcsc 
signes hauc maikt me extraordinarie. 2665 Sir T. Her- 
iiFKT Trav. (1677) 4 « During the Night . . wo .saw a fierfect 
Kiiinbow, which was extraordinary. 1^3 Dam pier 
III. 81 Our English count the Graen ’Tiirilc verv extraor- 
dinary Foml. 02705 7 ’. Brown .'Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 
1. 14 Those extraordinary men, who have, .gone before iu». 
2794 S. Wji.liam.s Eermmt 126 Several instances equally 
extraordinary. 1858 1 .ytton What nnll he do 1. v, She is an 
cxtraordin.ary child. 2875 Hamerton Intell. Life lu i. 49 
I’hc extraordinary power of representation, .of Meissonier. 

4 . Exceeding what is usual in amount, degree, 
extent, or size. Now with emotional sense as 
in 3. 

2579 Lament. Laity Scot, in Scot. Poems i(dh C, II. 952 
Zour drinking extraordinair Make oft sour wyfis and 
bairns cuill to fair. Frauncb Lem^krs Log, Dcd. F b, 
Their extraordinary .^ill in making of obligaiiomi. 2634 
Brkrcton Trasf, (2844)8 No charge in housekeeping extra- 
ordinary, nor no entertainment extraordinary, Bram^ 
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hall Replk, 1 . 6 The extraordinary influence of ^vine Grace. 
1995 Dk Fok Eoy. round Worlti(tS^) 7 We tWik in a very 
extraordinary store of provirions. 17M Ferruk Hiustr. 
,S'teme iv, lit An extraordinary nose always carries with it 
extraordinary greatness. x86o Tyndai.l Giac, i. xi. 84 The 
sun met u.s here with extraordinary power. 

t6. Additional to, over and above what is 
usual ; =*• Extra. Often fl:)! lowing the sb. ; in 
which case the adj. cannot always be distingui^ed 
from the adv. Ohs. 

2649 Blithk Eng, Improv. Impr. (1653) x8a To lay out a 
five .shillings or a noble extraordinary in every Acre. 1658 
Whole Duty Man x. § 90. 85 He must . . support him, yea, 
though it be by his own extraordinary labour. 2664 Pepvs 
Diary (1879) 111 . 22 , 1 am in good hopes to get two 

per annum extraordinary, e 27x0 C. Fiennes Dieny (x888) 

120 You i>ay a penny Extra-ordinary for being brought 
from tunbridge town. 1767 A. VouNti Farmer's Lett. 67 
'I’hcy may hire a labourer extraordinary, im Howard 
J'risons Eng. (1780) 99 They have an extraordinary allow- 
ance of near a penny a day. x8o9-x6 M ks. Sherwood Susan 
Gray 54 Spending a few extraordinary shillings. 1819 Ex- 
atniner 31 Aug. 546/9 By the help of a gla.ss extraordinary 
after dinner. 

fB. adv. a. « Extraordinarily in various 
senses, b. » Extra adv . ; cf. A. 5. Ohs. 

a. 1639 J. Hayward ir. Biotidi's Eromma 73 Which 
Count rey . . being extraordinarie hilly. ^ 2849 Fki.i.er Holy 
Sf Prof. St. II. xiv. 103 Sometimes ordinary scholai's make 
extr.*iordinary good Masters. 165a CortbRELi. Cassasidra 
III. (1676) 5SX who. .rose extraordinary early. 2709 Strvfe 
Ann. Kef. I. liii. 57s [He] had Mary Queen of Scots in 
cu.stutly, which . . was extraordinary expensive to him. 2778 
Eliza Warwick 1 . 241 My jewels were extraordinary fine. 

b. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. ti686.' 376 '1 he Master turning 
his Key in any of the Servants locks l)ut once extraordinary, 

jhc .Serv.'ints themselves cannot come ai their charge. 

Q,sb. 

1 . Something extraordinary; an extraordinaiy 
(piality or bearing ; an extraordinary action, inci- 
dent, etc. + a. sing, {ohs.) 

2589 PuiTENiiAM Rug. Poesie i. xx. (Arh.)58 Princes, whuse 
high e*<tates do require in their countenance, speech and 
expellee, a certaiue exlraortltnary. 1654 Jfr. Taylok Real 
Pres. xi. F 8. 205 'J'hal. .every day.. the .same thing should 
be (lone, and yet., lie called a miracle, tlnat is, a daily ex- 
traordinary. 1754 Kichahilson Grandison VI. 1 . 304 She. • 
nitadc It (her henaviour) look like an extraordinary. 

b. pi. Now 7 'are. 

2650 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. E.p. (cd. 2) i. vi. 17 The greater 

part (of their Ad.agcsj will, .he esteemed no extraurdinaries, 
2739 J. Trapp Right. (175S) t* i’o place mucit 

rcfigion .. in cxtraordiparics. 2809 Wlllincfion in Gurw. 
Disp. IV. 530 Send two .squadrons of hussars to Cevulla, and 
desire theti't to re]tort nil exlraordiiiurie.s to you, 1845 K. 
Wardlaw Led, Prtmerbs (1869) II. 13 His little Rtock of 
common-places, and of such exlraordinaries as he has 
chanced to pick up. 2844 Regtd, «<(• Ord. Artny 299 'J’lie 
blank lines are left for any extraordinaries that may 
occur. 

C. pi. Pixtraol dinary receipts or payments. The 
pi. of the sh. occurs where we should expect the 
adj. simply. Obs. exc. arch. 

2599 /.rye Sir T. More in. Wordsw. Ecxl. Biog. (1853) II. 

12 1 His ordtnarie alms, .nmuuntcd yearlie to one thousand 
pounds; his cxtrnordinari('s were .'w much. 2630 R. Jehu., 
son's Kingd. Comnnv. 3C7 His ordinary Kevenues arc 
ihii.s collected. .What his exlraordinaries may amount unto, 
cannot be knowne. ^ 2865 Carlyle Ervdk. O/.xix. viii, Not 
only the king’s ordinary revenues, but tiie extraoidiimrics. 

2 . r- Extra sb. f a. An extra dish, a delicacy ; 
an extra fee or expense. Chiefly pi. Ohs. 

2660 Blount Boscohel i. (i68o> 49 As an Extraordinary 
. . Pcnderel’s wife m.'itlc . . a Posset. 1664 Pepy.s Diary 30 
Sept., A few extraordinarics for the house. 2664 F.vklvn 
A/<? w. 0857) J. 40B A sahiry of i2o«> a year . . be.side8 Ex- 
tnaordinancs. 273a Ace. Workhouses 47 All tradesinen’.s 
bills, and extraordinarics paid by the overseers. 2776 Wes- 
ley Lei. 22 Aug., Desire none of those extraordinarics. 
b. Alii, (.sec quol. 1853). 

02797 H. Walpole Geo. //(1847'in. vi. 156 Munch, luscn 
. . prr..scntcd an ample bill of extraurdinaries for forage, etc. 
2816 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 957 Thi.s estimate wxs . . ex- 
clusive of the extraordinarics. 1853 .Stocqijki.rr Mil. 
EneycL, E.xtraerdinaries (of the annyi, the allowances to 
troops beyond the Rros.s pay in the pay-office. Extraor- 
dinaries coriiprchcnd the cxpcmscs for baiTacks, marches, 
encninpmenis, staff, &c. 

t8. a. An extraordinary envoy, b. A super- 
numerary official. Ohs. 

1626 N. Krrnt tr. SarpPs Hist. Counc. Trent (2676) 585 
Whensoever any extraordinaries came to Trent . . the Pre- 
lates took occasion to talk. x6aa Donnf. To Sir T. Lucy 
16 Aug. I.ctt. (1651) x88 I'hcre arrived an Extraordinary 
from Spain . . ft he brings the title of Count, to Rodrigo de 
Calderon. 2672 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 239 Besides not 
a few extraorainaries and such as have 110 pay or quarter. . 
attending upon the King. 

Extra-parental, etc. : see Extra- i. 
Extra-paroohial (ckstra parJo-kial), 0. [f 
Extra- pref, Eccl. hsA, parochi-a (sec PAKiftH) + 
-AL.] Not included in any parish ; outside the 
parish; exempt from liability to parish obliga- 
tions. Also Jig. {nonce-use). Outside one*s legiti- 
mate province. 

z674-'8x Blount Glosser., ExlraparochtaL *7*x Act 
Pari, in Load. Caz.iSlo. 5027/5 Townships, Vin*,.or Extra- 
prochial IMaces. 2765 Blackstokb Cosmn^ 1 . 984 The 
king . . i» entitled to all the tithrs arising in lextraparochial 
plnccR. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxviU|-Thiivics Inn, 
within the city of I/>ndon, but extra-parochial. Mod, The 
district of Skiddaw Forest is extra-parochial. 
fg. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org.v.z^ All such on- 
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quiries arejooked upon by the student with contempt at 
extra-parocnial. 

Hence adv.y in an extra- 

parochial manner. X‘ztra»»pftro'ohial&eMi the 
condition of being extra-parochial. 

a 1806 S. Horsley Charges (1813) ao; A chapel extra- 
parochially situate. Bailey, KxtraparockuUtusit. 

Extrapolatioil (c^kstrapol^i j^n). Afath, [f. 
Intehpolation by the Buhslitution of Extra for 
the first member of the word.] The action or 
method of finding by a calculation based on the 
kiunvn terms of a series, other terms outside of 
them, whether precedihg or following. 

1878 C. A. Youno in Newcomb /V/. Astrou. iii. ii. 279 
The process is an unsafe extrapolation. 

Jixtra-popular, etc.: see Extra- i. 
Sltraproyincial (e kstrSipr^Jvi nJal) , a. [a<l. 
mc 6 .h.€Xfrdprazfttti’M/-is, f. ex/rd pravinciam out- 
side the province : see Extra- and Provincial.] 
Outside the limits of a province. 

1685 .Stiu.incfl. Orig. Brit, xi. 52 These . . Extr.*»pro- 
vincial Britnins.. were uislinct both iroin the Piets and the 
Scots. iy«6‘ Avlikfe Parergon iSr An Exlra-Proviiidid 
Cit.ition IS not valid.. above two days Journey. 2807 G. 
Chai.meks Caledonia I. 11. i. 220 The extraprovincial Bri- 
tons of Caledonia. ^ 

Extraape*ction. rare^K [f. I., extra outside 
+ spectidn-em^ n. of action f. speeHre to see.] Out- 
ward observation. 

1887 IVesim, Ren. CXXVIII. 629 This knowledt^e is 
obtained through science by cxtra-S[t«clion and by religion 
through inlro-spection. 

Extra-spootral, -tabular, etc. : see Extra- i. 
E:ztraterrito’rial, a. [f. mod.L. phrase 
extra terntdri-nm outside the territory + -al.] 
Pertaining to, or jxisscssed of, extraterritoriality. 

[i8s5 (Ikotius pc Jure Belli et Pans 11. xviii. 85 [Ut 
leg.iti] iiclionc simili constitueretitur quasi extra terri- 
toriuni.] 1869 hcho 6 Apr., Extra-territorial privileges. 
E:^aterrito:ria*li^, [f.prec. + -iTY.] The 
privilege accorded by the Law of Nations to am- 
bassadors of being regarded as outside the territory 
of the power to which they are sent, and therefore 
of being free from its jurisdiction. Also Exterri- 

TORfAMTY. •* 

1836 Wheaton Iniernai. Law iii, i. 8 15 The fiction of 
extra-tcrriiurialily. .by w’hich the ininintcr, though actu.Tlly 
in a foreign cotintry, is suppi9)j«<l still to remain witliin the 
territory^ of his own sovereign. x888 Mom. Post 24 Sept,, 
By stalling from the German f'mbassy instead of from the 
Quirinal the Emperor will come to the Pope with all tlie 
prestige of extia-terrilorinlity upon him. 

tExtrawght, /«. pple. Obs. Also 6 ex- 
traght, -aucto, -aughto, -aute. [var. of Extract 
pple . ; cf. dislrattj^^ht,'] 

1 . In senses of E.vtraci’ v. a. Taken out (from 
books), b. Derived, descended, 

1523 1.0. BEk.xriRs Froiss. I. i. r All .sciences are extriught 
.Tnd compiled of diuerse clerkes. <11533 — -//ww* clxi. 625 
None that .semr.th more to be extraiitc of .t hyc lynage. 
S593S11AKS. 3 /ten. VJ, II. ii. 142 Sbarii'st thou not, knowing 
whence thou art estraught, 'I’o let thy tongue detect thy 
b.Tsc-boriie liwiiT ? 


2. »Di!^TiiArGHT. *?onst./m«, of. 

UKsnn (f. Curtins Y iij, A woman . . being e.vtraught 
of her iiiiiide. 1W5 I,ank.iia.m Let. (1871) 93 He lh.Tt.. 
oceupycth hymselt by excessive studyc is in daunger fur to 
be extraiight from liytnself. 


Extra-urban, etc. : see Extra- i. 
Estravannee Cckstncvagans). [a. Fr. ex- 
travagame, 1 late 1.,. cxtrava^nt-cm : see J^tTRA- 
V AG ANT and -ance.] 

1 1 . A going out of the usual path ; on excursion, 
digression. Altso, the posit Rm or fact of erring 
from (a prescribed path), lit. andyf^». Obs. 

1643 M^u-ton Divorce 11. vii. (1851) 80 A doctrine of that 
extravagance from the sage principles of piety. 1645 Ham- 
mond Pract. Catech. 11, I have troubled you loo forre by 
this cxtr.'ivaganco. ; I shall make no delay to recall my sclfc 
into the rode ag.'iinc. <*1658 Bp. IIali, AVw, IVks.^ Life 
(1660) 15 .Sollicit'cd me for my Company in .t Journey . . to 
the Spa. .haying before me. .the Benefit of that small Ex- 
travagance. 

2 . The quality of being extravagant or of ex- 
ceeding ju.st or prcscribcu limits, esp. those of de- 
corum, probability, or truth \ unrestrained excess ; 
fantastic absitrdity (of opinions, conduct, etc.); 
outrageous exaggeration or violence (of language). 

1676 E rHERF,ix;K/l/iM»^<TAvfrin.ii, L, Town. Here's the 
freshest F<jol in Town. .Sooth him up in liis extrava- 
gance 1 s88i pRYDEN.S>. FrjfarEp. Dcd. 2 Some Verses of 
my own, M .Txiinin and Almaiusur, cry Vengeance upon roc for 
their Kxtrav.Tgance. Lady M. W. MontagubZc//. I 

xxxvii. 144 You will accuse me of extravagance in this 
description. 1841 ELPiiiNsi;oNe Hist, Ind. 1 . 11. iv. 207 The 
extrav.Tgance of the BriiminLual chronology and geograpliy. 
1884 J. H. Nkwman ApoL 3(j2 Not to enfeeble the freedom 
or vigour of human thought in rAigiouar speculation, but to 
resist and control its extravagance. «• 

8. An instance or kind of extravagance ; an ex- 
travagant notion, st.itefiient, piece of conduct, etc. ; 
an irrational excess, an absurdity. 

1850 Fulleh Pisgak v. i. 143 Many map.q are full of 
affected extravagances. <11880 Butler Rem. (1759? I. 71 
VoL. HI. 


So Men, who one Extravagance would shun, Into the con- 
trary Extreme have run. 1719 Db Fob Crusoe (1840) II. i. 
x8 An excess of joy . . has a thousand extravagances in it. S78a 
Pki ustley Corrupt. Ckr. 1. 1. 69 Later writers . . did not fol low 
Hilary in this extravagance. s8og-io Colkkidgk Friend 
ted. 3> 1 . 80 The exlravoKances of ignorance and credulity. 
1857 Keblk Eucharist. Adorat. x Ilad there been no abuse, 
error or extravagance connected with the practice. 1875 
JowETT Plato <cd. a) V. iSx Impatient of the extnivaganc&s 
to which the love of truth almcxit necessarily leads. 

4 . Excessive prodigality or waslef^ulness in ex- 
penditure, household maiiiigement, etc. 

x^ay Arbuthnot Coins 11. v. 133 They fthe Roin.ans] 
arnved by degree.** to an incredible extravagance. 1805 
Foster Ess. i. iii. 35 Extravagance of ostentatious wealth. 
18x7 Mar. Kdokwortm Rose^ Thistle^ etc. 11. it, Such ex- 
travagance, to give a penny, and a silver penny, for wliat 
you may h.avc fiir itoihtng. x8^ Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, 
1 can't support them in their extrav.'iganccs. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule (1874) 16 Do you think I would take the child to 
I/)ndon to show her its extravagance. Moii. 'i'he cook's 
extravagance was too much for me. 

Eztnvagaiicy (cksira-vdgansi). [f. Extra- 
vagant : see -akcy.] 

1 1 . A wandering beyond bounds or out of one’s 
course ; vagnuicy ; art instance of this. Obs, 
x8oi Shaks. Twei. N. 11. i. is My deternun.*itc voyage i.s 
meere extrauagancie. 1834 Sir T. Heruemt 'Trav. 224, F 
will lead you through no more extravagancies. x8^ Wooiv 
iiKAit.S'/. Teresa 1. Pref. 16 For recollecting of the Thought.*, 
and hindering them from e.xiruvagancy. 

2 . The (jimlity or fact of being F-Xtkavaoant 
( in senses 5, 6) : fa. Abnormal or unusual char- 
acter, eccentricity ; impropriety, uubccomingness 
(ob,f.). b. The quaiity of exccetUng the bounds 
of decorum, taalc, or probability ; in later use, 
flagrant excess, outnigcousness. Now somewhat 
rare ; cf. Extravaoanok 2. 

X85X HoiiDEs Lnnatk. t. vHi. 33 In .Sonnets, Epigrams. . the 
Fancy mii.st be more eminent ; because they please for the 
Flxtravugancy. 1653 H. Cuoan tr. Pintos Trav. xviii. 
(1663) 62 With the nkc cxtruvag.Tiicy he answered to many 
other questions, 1690 Child Disc. Trade led. 4) 76 For the 
bettering of trade, and pareiiig off the extravagancy of the 
Law. 1898 Vanuhuuh Pnen. iFi/e 111. i, Were it not for the 
extravagancy of the exattipic, 1 .should e'en tear out the.se 
wicked c*yc.s. xyjo Welton Suffer. .Son of Cod II. xiv. 362 
Touch'd with the Extravagancy, .of the Jewish Nation. 

3 . ^ ExtR A V AU A N CK J. 

x8as Bi*. MoiiNTAct; App. Cxsar ii. xxxiv. 248 Popish 
extravagancies. 166a Gi-.kbier Princ. 17 The imuscs of 
many J.)efbrmitic.s and Extravagancies in Buildings. X67X 
K. Bohun Disc. Wind 64 The Peruvian Imouutains], and 
some others which may be rc<rkon’d as the Kstravag.'uicys 
of Nature . .overlook the Cloud.s. 1781 Hume tint. Eng. 
111 . l.\, 295 Niimberles.* were the extravagancies which 
broke out ariiong the people. 1834 Sir W. Hamimon 
Discisss. 491 Luther wa.s betrayed into . . extr.TVMgniicie» by 
an assurance of his personal inspiration. 1838 Whewell 
in Todhuntcr WhewelTs Writings 1x876) II. 273 Landur's 
extravagancies of eKpression. 

t 4 . 3= Extravagance 4. Obs. 

1886 G. Ai2iu[' C/uirac. Maryland (18C6) 36 Natures ex- 
travagancy of a superabounding plenty. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa uSir) 1 . xUi. 324 All your cxtravagancic.* have 
been .supported gratis. 17^ G. Hughes BarFidocs no, 

I have always thought it the height of extravagancy ami 
luxury to fell so .stately a tree. x8aa Mrs. E. Nathan 
I.angreath 1 . 19 He w.antcd money to pursue his extrava- 
gaiicic.s. 

ExtraTOffant (ckstra;*vagunt), a. and sb. Also 
6 , 7 a/hel. Stravagant. [In the special u.se 
A. 3, B. I, directly ad. med.f.. exlrdtfaganl-ew,])r. 
]»plc. of exlrdvagdrt (or extra vagdri : sec E.x- 
TUAV AGATE. 'The wider use came late in i 6 lh c. 
from Fr. extravagant, which appears first in 14th c. 
The form Stkavagant, from It., is somewhat ear- 
lier in our iiuots. Cf. It. estravagante, stravagante 
(15th c.), Sp. estravagante.] 

A. adj. 

tl. That wanders out of bounds ; straying, roam- 
ing, vagrant. Obs. exc. after Shaks. 

x^_ .Shaks. Horn. i. i. 154 At liis [ihe cwck*?] warning 
. . Th' cxtrauagaiH, and erring Spirit hyes to hLs Confine. 
1604 —Oth. 1. i. 137 An extrauagaiit, and wheeling Stranuer, 
Of licre, and eucrywdicrc. 18x5 G. Sandys Trav. 93 Now 
dispersed into ample lakes, and again recoiled irig his 
cxlrauag.Tnt waters. 1841-4 F^mkrson Ess., Hist. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 12 Rare, eximvagant spirits come by us ut inter- 
vals. 

t b. Mil. Of an officer : Keeping no fixed place; 
having a roving ftinction. Obs. 

^ x8m Markham Bk, War 11. viii. 69 He (the Serjeant] h.Tth 
in the l>ody of the Company, no Raiinge at all, but is extra- 
vagant, and going vp and dowiie to oversee all Raunges. 
x^a T. Venn A/;/. ^ Mar. Discipl. v. 13 'I'he two other 
Corpiorals to be extravagant, that is to view and see each 
Soldier keep hi.s place. 

2 . Canon Law. The distinctive epithet of certain 
pafial constitutions. 

['J’he L. .Tdj. seems originally to have been applied casually 
to denote ‘.stray’ decrees not codified or coilcclcd in the 
decretals. They were afierwards added to the decretals, 
but retained their customary designation, to distinguish 
them from the older portions of the collwtion. J 
^ 1387 Tkevisa Jfigden iRoilsi Vlll. 285 A constiturioun |»at 
Ls not i-putte in he course of hiwcs is i-ck*ped a constitucioun 
extravagant. iMt T. Morton Preawb. tneounter ha) He 
cileth the Constitution cxtraiiasant of Pope Bonifacius. 
»W 5 Catholic Diet. s. v.. Each title being devoted to one 
or more ‘ extravagant ’ (^mstitutions. 


1 3 . Spreading or projecting beyond bounds ; 
straggling. Obs. 

1805 B. JoNsoN Mastiue Blackness Wks. (1618I 894 They 
[the Masquers) were all .scene, but in an extrauagunt order. 
X850 Fuller Pisgah 111. iv. 323 The prominency of this 
exlruvagant Tower. 1884 Evelyn Kat, Itort. (1729) 204 
Culling the too thick and extravagant Roots a little. 1869 
WuHLiDCiE Syst. Agric. ii 63 i) in Trimming up such as 
you spore fur Slanclards. .from their extravagant 1 nrAnchc.s. 

t 4 . Widely divergent or discrepant \from, to ) ; 
remote from, irrelevant or foreign to a purpose or 
subject. Obs, 

i8ot Br. Barlow Defence Prot. RcUg. ii.'? A position ex- 
trauagaiit from all learning. 1805 VbKSTr!.GAN l>ec. Inicll. 
X. (1628) 337 Other languages, such as vnio our* are alto- 
gether strange and extrauugant. 1650 S. Clarke Reel. Hist, 

1. 1 1654) 108 lie never brake forth into reproaches e.xtrava- 
gant from the c.iuse. 1854 H. L'Ktii range Chas. J 1x655) 
‘J’hcy were indeed the more knowing men, but their learning 
WMs c.KiravngiUit to their Olbce^ 1660 H irKFKiNGii 1. Jamaka 
(i66i) 55 Whose Character..! deem not much extravagant 
here to insert. 1865 Hovi.k (hills. Re/f. VI. iii, 2cx) Woii- 
dring to find our Customs .so cxtiavaguiit and difiering from 
those of his Country. 

1 6. Varying widely from what is usual or pro- 
per ; iiinisiifil, abnorm.<il, .strangt.* ; unbecoming, i»n- 
siiitablu. Obs. 

x8so Fi'li.eii Pisgah v. viii. 157 IVi-sons .. treacherously 
.slain, which occ.'Lsinned their hasty, tumidlu.'iry, and extrava- 
gant interment. 1884 Power EaP, Pkiios. 11. vii. joo 'I'hose 
extravagant Pha:noiiicuu, width we observed in the first . 
F.xperiiiieut of Torricellius. a 1868 I)AVKNANr Masi/ue 
Wks. (1673.1 383 Ilian extravagant posime stood a Tyger. 
1889 Lum'kkll Brief. Ret. (18571 1 . 5^6 Some, .oflicers, are 
taken into ciislndy ifor tlrinkitig extravagant h«.Tltlis, and 
.speaking rcflcotiiigly of his mnje.stie. 1689 Burnkt Tincts 
1 . 12 L.TUSaiino Is .situated on three Hills. . J'hi-.i ext r.Tvagatit 
situation of the Town. 1701 ir. 7 .^ CierTs Trim, bathers 
(1702) 56 A Garment which is not commonly seen, seems 
Extravagant, though it was Fashionable in former 'I'tiiies. 

0 . ‘Roving beyond ju.st limits or prescribed 
methods’ (J.); exceeding the bounds of reason or 
jHopricty ; excessive, irregular, fantastically absurd. 
Now with stronger sense : Astonishingly or fla- 
grniilly eitccssive or extreme. 

a. of persons. Now rare cxc. with agent-noim 
or Const, in. 

*589 B. Jonkon Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., Shall I he 
so cxirauugant to ihiiike. That (lTc.]. 1833 Di’XU' in 

l*resiyt, A'<?'. ( 1887) 305 Tliose y‘ W'cre so exlranagaiit ti« 
to inuintaitie It iinlawfuH |etc.l. x88x Stiimncm.. 

.S'iicr. I, iii. § t For tln‘iii to have been so extravagant in 
their uccotnii.% of thctiisrivex. 1704 Hkaknk Lhut. Hist. 
11714) I. :tii Zcdckisih bad.. no regard .. for Virtin;; and 
Ids conqiaidoiis were altogether as impious and extravagant 
tes himself. 18x5 W. H. iKi-t.ANi) gcriNdeoptumia 73 The 
extravagant {ian(;gyri> I of varioii.s living charnrters. 1840 
Macaulay Ranke Kss. 1854 II. 556/1 He [the enlhuhiusll 
may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, extr.TVttguiil. 

D. of dispositions, passions, actions, opinions, 
conditions, tlcriiands, etc. 

ifpih .Shakk. L. L. /,. IV. ii. 68 This is a gift that I Imue. . 
a foolish extraiKigaiit spirit, full of formes, figures, shaiies 
[etc.). 1878 D'Uri ey Mad. Fukie in. i, Your Father's in 
nn extravagant rage. X71X Addison .Spect. No. 160 p 3 
Thrre apitcars sonuthing nobly wild and extravagant in 
dreat natural Geiiiii.s’s, 1789 Koukhtson Chas. I , V. iv. 
372 It was iiniJ(^)-:dble. .that the emperor would listen to 
these extravagant demands. 1809 Med.^ Jrnt. XXI. 123 
A mind )H'd.soiied by extravagant opinions. x8ai Ckaio 
Led. Drawing iv. 204 The cxiravagunt praise lM:stowei] on 
llie be.st pictuiTs of llu: Greeks, x^ Macaui ay Hist, Fug. 

I . 164 Both had. . extravagant whimsies about dress. tSW 

J. H. llLiiNTA’c/i i'.h. Eng. 1 . 300 It is not extravagant to 
suppose .. dial they had secret instructions, 

7 . Exceeding the bounds of economy or nccc.sRity 
in expenditure, motlc of living, etc. ; jiroiiisc, i»ro- 
digal, wasteful, a. Of per. sons. (Const. 

X71X Addison Spect. No. 243 f _8 An extravagant Man., 
has nothing else to lecoininend him hut a false Generosity. 
1739 R. IJuLL tr. Dede/iindus Crolnanns 55 What need 
we. prove extravagant of 'Time. 1814 Jane Auste.n MansJ. 
Park (1851) 16 His eldest son was carelc.ss and exlrav.agant. 
X879 Fkoldk Cxsar i. 6 Tlie rich were extravagant, for 
life had ceiLsed to iiave practical interest, except for its 
material plca-siircs. 

b. Of expense, interest, price, etc. : Exorbitant. 

1707 Fheini) Peterbonnv's Cond. S/. 165 His Lordship 

f avc an cxtr.avagnnt intere.'.l of 20 i»er cent. 1725 Db For 
"oy. round B''(H7rf(i84o» 99 The price .. was to ils indeed 
extra vafi.Tnt though to them moderate. 1888 M. Paitison 
Aiatii'M. Org. iv. itj6 An extravagant price to pay for the 
cncuuragemctil of sacred learning. 

B. sh. 

1 . Canon Law. An ‘ extrav.igant ’ constitution : 
sec A. 2. 

xsoa Ord. Cpysten Men (W. do W.) iv. viii. 189 Those y* 
cut. .y" bxly of ony deed peisone. .hen acursed. .by tlic ex- 
liaimgant of Brjiiyface. a x8ir Donnk. Uia^avaTOf (16441 85 
'J’lie Canon law, to whicli the Canonist will stand . . arc the 
Dccrmall letters, and all the cxtravagaiits. 1745 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 82 Gr.atian’s decree, (iregury’s decretals, the sixth 
ihjcrctal, the Clementine constitutions, and the cxtravagarits 
of John and his mh lessors, form the . . body of the Roman 
canon law. x88j .S;..’»ns H/st. Lett, ft 886) 306 The Kx- 
travagants as they wen: called, that is the authorilalive 
sentences of the I’opcs which were not yet codified. • 

1 2. < )nij who strays or wanders from a place; a 
v.a"rarjl, wanderer. Obs. 

1583 Simmrs Anat. .Abns. 1. (1877-9) 172 May you as 
rM};ues, trxirauagantes, atid straglcrs from the Hcaucnlyc 
i.'oimtry, he arrested of .. Christ Te.suK. 16x5 T. Adam.h 
White Dct>ile 27 1 speak to you settled Ctiixens not Ex- 
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travagants. i63eHSo Bradfokp Plymouth Plantation ii. 
<1856) 187 Ordinaria officers are bound chuefly to their flocks 
. .and are not to be extravaganU. 

i 6M H. L’EjiTKANGB Ckas, / (i 655> 07 [They] are 
censurable for extravagants from their Commksion. 

+ 3. One who does not keep within ordinary or 
reasonable limits ; an exceptional or eccentric per- 
son ; a fanatic. Obs, 

ida6 W. SCI.ATF.R Ejefi. a Thess. (1629' 342 Haters of God 
. . the stile of some extravagants in nature. 1676 Gi anvii.l 
Kss. iv. 1 4. 20 The Extravagants among us may be really 
distracted in the Affairs of Kcligion, though their Braiiui 
arc untoucli'd in other Matters. >678 Ttans. ( rt. Spain 
II. 147 Whereby it may be seen wliut the rage of these 
extravagants w.^s against the Vice-Koy. 1768 Richardson 
Claritta VII. il 6oTiie dear KAtnavagant takes a delight 
in odducsse.s. 

+ b. One who exceeds the bounds of moderation 
in expenditure, expensive living, etc. ; a wasteful 
person, a .spendthrift. Obs. 

1745 Dodsley Pihr^HSt Pain 4- Patience vi, The wild ex- 
travagant, who!«e tboughtle.As h.-inrl, With lavish tasteless 
pride, commits expent:e. 1777 .Shkkiuan Sck. Scand. 1. i, 
Charles . . that extr.'ivagant, that b.'inkrupt in fortune and 
reputation. rti7p7 Wai.isu.k Mem. Geo. Ill (1859) II. 39 
A new club which by the excess of play should draw all the 
young extravngant.s thither. 18x5 C. M. WE!iTM.\coTT J£n^. 
spy 1 . 43 A goinl humoured sporting extravagant. 
t4. An extravagant act, .statement, etc. ; =Ex- 
THAVAOANcy 3. Obs. 

1644 bAui> IVks, (1854' IV. 55 He fell foul upon me agiiin 
. .as that 1 was the author of .*ill the e.<travapnts in the 
GovernmenL X65X (jaui.k Magastrom. 107 rignictits of 
mens brain, monsters of nature, devious e.\lr:ivagants, etc. 
i7e>o T. Brown ir. Fresnv's Amusent. Ser. <v Ctwiic 148 Ex- 
amine well this serious Extravagant. .The Fools Bawble he 
mokes such a pother with, is his J’robity. 

+ ^- ;.Seequols.\' Obs. 

(BooVde's use may be transf. from i.J 
1547 Boorde Braf. Health ii, Pref., By cause I dyd.. 
Icaue out many thyngt:.s in the fyrste boke..in this bokc 
named ' the Extrauagaiites ' 1 haue supplied those matters. 
1634 J. Bate Myst. NaK ff Art iv. To Kdr., As there were 
divers experiment. s that I could not conveniently, -dispose in 
. .order. .1 thought it would not bee amissc to call them by 
the names of Extrava^unts. 
t C. (Sec qiiot. ). Ohs. 

z6u Malynes Attc, Law-Merc/f. 129 Ccrt.aine Merchants 
contracts . . arc called Extraiiagants, because the niuaner 
either of buying or selling of commodities . . is rare and but 
v.scd in .some pl.Tces. 

t Extra*vagant, zt. obs. rare- \ [f. prec. adj.] 
wlr. «Extbavaoati?. 

i6s6 S. H. Cold. Latv 21 To keep the so cho.scn within 
iheir said bounds, that (hey extravagant nut. 

t Extravaga^ntina. Oh. [f. Extuavagant 
■»-- iyn after Clementine.] - E.xtuava(JANT H. 1. 
I5|I9 La timer 6ih .Serm. he/. Edit. PI (.\rb.) 177 Luther 
. .disputed agnyn.st the decrctales, the Clementines, Alex.in- 
drines, Estrauagantiiies. 

Extoavagantly -'ck.strifvrigriiitli), ath. [f. 
as prec. -f -t.Y ^.] In an extravagant manner ; to an 
extravagant degree. 

tl. Ill an irregular position or manner; in no 
fixed order. Ohs. 

1623 Makkiia.m Country Cvnfent. ii. 126 Setting the Sallcts 
cxtr:ivag.Tnily about the table. 1625 Souldiers Accid. 45 
The Corporalls . . Dl'ficc i.s . . to ride extravagantly vp and 
downe on cither side the Troopc. 

2. In a manner transgressing the bounds of reason 
or propiicty ; d'asnrpingly, encroai;hingly ; in later 
use, with extravagance or undue violence of feeling 
or expression. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Keh. vi. (170O IL 53 The two 
Houses having , .extravagantly nominnied ilu-ir own J tivines. 
i6te R. Coke Ptr.ifer/^.Snhj. 13 Who have so c.\(ravn};:tiilly 
attributed both powers to be in the King, a 1700 Dkyden 
(T. t, Her passion was extravagantly new ; But mine is much 
the madder of the twa *7x0 Steki.k Tatter No. 246 P8 They 
so extravagantly aim at what they are unfit for, 1796 Mor.se 
Amer. Gcog. I. 36.7 'I'he famous fall. .is. extravagantly and 
ludicrously dc.scribcd. X809-10 Colkkidok Friend 
136 'I’hcir antagonists flew off as extravagantly from the 
sober good sense of our forcIVithcrs. 1858 Holland TiU 
comb's Lett. iii. 35 Everybody now dresses e.xtravagantly. 

3. In an exccs.sive degree ; Ut aii excess. 

12x7x5 BuRSLr Own Time 11. 11724) L 292 This Act .. 
being cxtravag.intly .severe. X743 Walpole Lett. H. Mann 
(1834) I. Kxv. 271 Sold.. for a year, and that was 

reckoned cxtravayaxitlv dear. 1748 H Aid lev Ohsert'. Man 
IL ii. 88 Idolatry, to which all mankind were then cxtrav.v 
gaiitly prone. 1890 Spectator 15 I'eb., Extravagantly fertile 
regions. 

4. In a too expensive manner ; with wasteful 
])rofusion or prodigality. 

Mod. The house was extravagantly furnishetl. 

Eztra*vagantne88. rare. [f. as prec. f 
-NKHU.] 'I’he quality or fact of being extravagant. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Extravaganaa (ekstnv vagaynzd). [ad. It. 
estrilvaganza (an) extravagance (more commonly 
strovaganza), refashioned after L. extra-.] 

1. A composition, literary, musical or dramatic, 
of an extravagant or fantastic character. 

1794 M athias /’ wM. /,//. {1798) im) Author of the pleas- 
ant ExinivaR.'uv/a on the Coin age of .Sir John Falsiaff. 18x5 
W. IL Ireland .Scrihhleomania uonoie, .4 portion of the e.x- 
travagan/a uf that writer’s Curse of Kchama. X833 Pi ANCtik 
hxiritva^anzas (1879! i. 115 High, Low, Jack, and the 
Game . . a most extravagant Extravaganxu. 1873 M. Ah- 


Noi.i> Lit. h Dogma xU. | 3. 372 The diffierence between 
the grandeur of an extravaganza and the grandeur of the 
sea or the liky. 1879 Uullau in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 
499/2 A musical extravaganza must be the work of a 
musician familiar with the Tonus he caricatures. 

2. What resembles an extravaganza; bombastic 
extravagance of language or behaviour. 

X769 Bklsham Ess. II. xxxvi. 289 The inchantment of 
Tasso borders upon the extravaganza. X83X Scott Higcl 
Introd., Bardolph, Nym, Pistol., men who bad their 
humours, or their particular turn of extravaganza. 

3. nance-use. An 'extravagance’ in dress. 

s86o Heads 4* Hats 31 Send hoops, crinoline, and all ex- 
travaganzas to those bonfires in which we are wont to con- 
sume our Guys. of every description. 

Hence SJctravi^'niitt, an extravaganza writer. 
a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. X864 III. 538 Thnt . . school 
of extravaganzists who sprang from the ruins of Lamb, 

Eztravagate (ckstne‘vagi?)t), v. [f. med.L. 
extrdvagdt- ppl. .stem of extrSvagari (or extra 
vagarV) to wander, stray outside limits, f. extra 
outside + i*agdrt to wander. Cf. Fr. extravaguer.] 
To wander ; only in fig. sense. 
l.intr. To wander away, stray, iWtf. Also, 
t To extravagate it. 

1600 Abi*. Aubot Exp. Jonah axo, 1 love not to extrava- 
gnte from my text. x6tx Coich., Sortir hors de propos, I'o 
. .extrauagute it, full from the matter. 1643 Prynnk Sot/. 
Ponoer Pari. ill. 108 A Mnior. .extravagating from the com- 
mon course of loiw and Ju.'itice. 1684 tr. Agrippa's i an. 
Artes V. 30 Who. .when they cannot compas-s their ends in 
the right line, extravagate into forreign Pedigrees. 1867 
F. ()akelky in Manning /i«. Pelig. ^ Lit. IT. i.';9 F.xtrava- 
gating into ten thousand form.s of religious error. 

2. To wander at large ; to roam at will. 

x^ Wahbiirton Sena. Wks. 1787 V. 326 When the 
b'Jdy plunges into the luxury of Sense, the mind will cxlra- 
vagale through all the regions of a viciated Imagination. 
1805 WoKiJ-SW. Prelude v. Wks. (iB88) 269/2 Schemes In 
which Ills youth did first extraiMgate. 1833 J> lb Newman 
Ch. of Fathers (1842) 301 Extravagating beyond the beaten 
paths of ortliuduxy. 

3. To go beyond bounds; to exceed what is 
proper or reasonable, 

1829 Southey .V/>* T. Mare II. 323 A Quakeress does not 
evtravagatc when she engages in such an enterprize. 1845 
Gladstone Let. 10 Dec. in S. Wilberforce Life 4- Lett. 
(1 ?,ao) 1 . 328 The Church of England has effectually confined 
thi.s power from extravagating by the terms of tlic sixth 
Article, 1869 F. W. Nkwman hfisc. 105 7 *his Isccncry] is 
a topic on which the moderns extravagate. 

4 . notice use. To go to extravagance in. 

^ 187X M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. 1 . vi. 204, I extravagate 
in magnesium. It is nut much dearer tlian wax candles. 

t E3CtraTaga*tiO]|. Ohs. ff. Jirec. vb. : see 
-ATION. Cf. Fr. extravaga/ion.] Wandering be- 
yond due or preseribed limits ; an extravagance. 

161X CoTGR., ExtravagatioH^ an extrauagalion, orextra- 
uagatiiig. 1669 WooDHbAU St. Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) 16 
'J'he thinking of them is apt to cause some extra vagat ion 
of our thoughts in Prayer. 17.. SMOLLh-rr tT.), 1 do not 
pretend to justify the extravasations of the mob. 
tEjctra*Yagef V. Ohs. rare. Also aphet. 
Stuavagk. [ad. med.L. sccExtra- 
VAGATK.] inlr. a. To go beyond the sphere of 
duty ; to digress, b. To talk wildly, to ramble. 

C1690 Tarhat in Story IK Carstares Tix. 198 Ouirchmen 
kept to the. ministerial function, without extravnging on their 
fanciful Jiirisdiciion. X759 Fountainhaix Decisions 1 . 137 
The Duke of Albany, .extravaged so that, etc. 

t Eztrava'8al, a. Ohs.~ » [f. I« extra out- 
side f 7MS vessel + -al.] Outside its proper vessel. 
x 67 i~ 8 i in Bloun r Glossagr. x69a 173a in (k)i.ic.s. 

tEztra*va8ate, a. Ohs. cxc. poet. [f. next 
after ppl. adjs. in -atk* from Lat.] 

1. a. Outside of or not contained in any vessel, 
b. = E.xtkavasatkd. 

a. 1663-76 in Bijllokar. X67X Phil. Trans. VI, 2122 All 
tlie j uyee of a J'lanl is not extravusate and loose, and like 
Water in a Spungc. 

b. 1764 Wat.son ill Phil. Trans. LIV. 241 This air w.ts 
cxtrava.satc, had hiir.st through the extremities of the bron- 
chia and vc.sicukir .substance. x868 Browning tiing 4- Bk, 
XL 303 I'm told one clot of blood cxtrava.satc Ends one a.s 
certainly as Roland’s sword. 

2. Formed b^ extravasation. 

I7a8 NicnoLt-a in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 443 The Aneurysm 
. .1 find to be round like other cxlravasate Tumors. 

EztraTaaate (ekstnr*va8<r«t), v. [f L. extra 
outside + vds ve.s.sc] + -atk 3 . , Cf. V. extravaser.] 

1. trans. To let or force out (a fluid, esp. blood) 
from its proper ves.sel. 

x^ W, .SiMi'SON Hydrol. Chym. 31 The exorbitant latex, 
which before was extravasated. 1684 Boylk l^orousn. A nim. \ 
tfr .Solid Bod, iii. 17 .Small portions of bhxxi . .Ixring extrava- ! 
sated are obliged to stagnate there. 1748 Hartley Ohseri’. 
Man I. 24 Blood and Serum extravasated, and lying in 
the Ventricles, suffocate Sensations. X764 Watson in Jnil. 
Trans. I.IV. 244 As. .injuries to the lungs are not i^sily 
removed, when once a rupture is made, every (it ol cough- 
ing extrav.asatcs more air. 'iw M. Baillir Norb. Anat. 
(i8o;r)349 The matter which nad been extravaRat<"d during 
the innammatioii. z88o Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. loj 
Blood is cxtrava.sated into the ti-s-sues. 

2. intr. for refi. Of a fluid : To flow out ; to 
forcfi its way out, to escape. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. 11. xiv. (ed. 3) 345 The 
keen Salts which . . raised great effervescencies in the blood so 
as to make it extravasale. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. viii. 

8a The juice or sap, turn’d back from its natural course «x- 


travasates. 1847 Todd Cyel, Anat, III. 64x/a Blood some- 
tt^s extravasates into the arachnoid sac. * 

fiactra'zasated, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ku L] 

1 1. Placed outside a vessel. Obs. rare. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. xoS The flux in the extrava- 
sated leg of the Syphon, is at first most strung. 
fig. xnA Dk Fob Hist. DroilAxZ^o) If he be not in 
the insioe. . I have so mean anopntiiou of all his extravasated 
powers that (etc.] 

2. Of a fluid, blood : Let or forced out of its 
proper vessel ; effused. 

i68x tr. IKillis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Extravasated, 
put or let forth of the vessels as blood out of the veins. 
1684 tr. BoneCs Rferc. Compit. v. 138 The extravasated 
blood. 1759 tr. DuhameCs Hush. i. xv. (1762) 76 The ex- 
travasated juice of. .ash. 1835 Lindley Jntrod. Hot. (1848) 
11 . 343 The coagulation of the extravasated latex, 
b. Caused by extravasation of blood. 

X853 Kane Grinnell E.xp. xxxiv. (1856) 304, 1 have two 
ca.scs of swelled limbs and extravasated blotches. 

8 . Geol. Poured forth from a subterranean reser- 
voir. Cf. EXTKAVASATtON 2 . 

1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 205 Here too we find the 
geriii.s of his [T. S. Huut’.sj theory of ' extravasated’ rocks. 

EztraTasation (ekstrne vasJ‘*J^n). [f. Extka- 
VASATE V . ; sec -ATloN. Cf. F. extYavasaiion,'\ 

1. Path. The escape of an organic fluid [e.g. 
blood, sap) from its projH?r vessels into the sur- 
rounding tis.sucs ; an instance of this. 

X676 Wiskman Surgery a The Plenitude of Vessels . . 

c.Tuseth an Extravo-sation of bloud. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 338 A stagnation and extravasation of the juices 
of the stalk. t836l'onD Cycl. Anat. I. 400/1 The extrava- 
sation of urine. 1877 Bobekts Handbk. Pled. I. 28 Points 
of redness, .due to minute extravasatiop-s of blood. 

Jig. X685 Burnet Lett. (1687) 143 .Such an extravasation 
..of silver, occo-sions a great deadness in Trade. 1691 
Bevkulky Mem, Kingd. Christ 9 God having suffer’d . . 
so dangerous an Extravasation of the French Power. 

b. A mass or spot of extravasated blood. 

1836 '['oriD Cycl, Anat. 1 . 52/2 On the substance of the 
extravasation there were a. .number of .spots cf red blood. 
1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 19 'I'hc crura ami pon.s arc 
to be exatiiined carefully for softening extravasations. 

2. Geol. Kffasion (of molten rock) from a sub- 
terranean reservoir ; also, a deposit so formed. 

x84a (L 1\ ScKoi'E Volcanos 'I'o permit an extravasation 
of some of the heated and limiefied and gaseous matters. 
1864 C. P. Smyth Our Inheritance 11. viii. (18S01 144 
Amongst the veins and extravasations of granite and basalt. 

E xt r ava acnlajf (ekstravx’ski^/lai), a. Anat. 
[f. Extra- + Vahculau.] Outside the va.s- 
cular system ; not vascular. 

Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. la The horn.s..and 
culicular coverings, are all of them .. extra- vascular. 1854 
Woodward Mo/lusca (18561 4a The shell.. being extravas- 
cular. .has no inherent power of repair. 1869 H UXLEV Phys. 
ii. 26 'I’herc arc certain parts whicli. .arc. ..said to he extra- 
vo-sciilar or nun-vascul.Tr. 

t E’xtravase, V. Obs. [ad. F. exlravas-evt f. 
L. extra outside + vds vc.sscl.] FixruAVASATK. 
Hence E xtravased ppl. a. 

X703 W. CowPisR in Phil. Trans. XXI II. 1389 The Wax 
past from the Vcin.s to the Arteries without coming into the 
Bronrhc.Ti, or being extravas’d. 185a I’li. Ross tr. Hiwi. 
boldt's Tratf.W. xx. 276 Extravased and coagulated blood. 

t Eztrave'nate, a. Ohs. [f. L. extra h ven-a 
vein I- -ATE -.] Let out of the veins. 

^ x66i (7LANVILL Van. Dogm. xxt. 207 'riio wound is affected 
in like inuiiner as is the extravenate bloud by the Sym- 
pathetick medicine. X755 in Johnson ; and in mud. Diets. 

t Eztrave'nate, V- Ohs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
-ATE il.] tra».f. To let (blood) out of the veins ; to 
extravusate. Hence Bstravena-ted ///. a. Sx- 
trsTtna'tlon, the action of letting blood out of 
the veins ; an instance of this. 

1650 Chari ETON Paradoxes 36 llie bloud once extra- 
venated, or cinuxed out of its proper conservatory, .looseth 
its. .vitality. x668 Culpkiter & Cole Barthol. Anat. 302 
llixtravcnatcd Blood, or Blood out of its natural place, 
t ExtravOTSion. Ohs. rare. [ad. mod L. 
extrdversidn-em, f. L. extra outwards + version-em, 
11. of action f. vert^c to turn : see Extroversion.] 
A turning out ; a rendering manifest. 

a Z69Z Boylk Imperfect. Doctr. Qual. vii. The suppo.sed 
extraversion or intraversion of sulphur. z^-t73a Coles, 
Extraversion, a turning ones thoughts upon outward objects. 
[>753 Chambers (.yr/. Supp., Extraversio in chemistty, a 
term used to express the rendering manifest any thing .saUne, 
alcalinc, or arid, concealed in mixed bodies.] 

+ Eartrav6*rt, V. Obs. [f. L. extra outwards + 
vert-Hre to turn : see Extrovert.] trans. To turn 
outwards so as to be visible. Chiefly in early 
Chemistry, to render visible or sensible (the latent 
constituents of a substance). 

W. SiMrsoN Hydrol. Chym. 11. iii. 52 It is not the 
moist air that extraverts any preexisterit nitrous parLs from 
tlie body of the minerals, a T691 Boyle Imperject. Doctr. 
Cpual. vii, The sulphur, or other hypostatical principle, is 
intraverted or extraverted, or as others speak, inverted. 
— High Veneration 08^5) 50 All things are naked, and 
. .extraverted to hU eyesi' 

Extra- violet : «sce Extra- i. 

Extravolu*tion« nonce-voH, [f. L. extra out- 
wards + volvire to roll ; ofSrevolution.] A rolling 
outwards ; opposed to iniravolution. 

x8a9 Lamb Mual Mem, viii. 265 To .show the intravolu- 
tions, extra volutions of which tlie animal frame is capable. 
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£XTBEMS. 


t V, In 5 extraie. [ad. Fr. fx/ratre, 

refashioned form of estraire\^\^ extrahire \ see 

Extract.] » Extract v, 

a 1450 KnU dt la Tour Prol. (t868) 3 Tbcr that y fontla a 
Eood eiiiiauinpley y made extraie it out. 

Bxtra*zodiaoal : see Extra- 1. 

Bztre, var. of Ax-TifKis, Obs, 

tSxtrea*t» sb. Obs, Forms: 5-7 6Xtret(e, 
(5 ezstreit, -treyt), 7- extreat, [var. of Es- 
treat. rjT- for € 5 - after Lat. : for sense a cf. OF. 
estraite L. extracta.] 

1 . Estreat 

14B0 in Ld. Treas. Ace, Scot. 1x3 Item, to Thomson to 
pass in Galway for the exstreitis of the wris, xij s. 1497 
ibid, 3x6 The extret of the aid air of Filfe. i6aa Cam.ib 
Siat. i'rwvrx (1647* *27 Rut. .though I have omitted them in 
my extreats, you will allow me them in Snutmi totalis, 
x6w Wkevkk Ane. Fun, Mon, 535 Extreats of fines. 1706 
in PuiLurs (ed. Kersey^ 

2 . Extraction. 

,.*^96 Si>I£N.si!:r F, Q, v. x. i Drawne forth from her by 
divine extreate. 

tExteea*t. Obs, [f, prcc. sb.] 

1 . trans . « Estreat v, 1. 

1513 Fitzhkhd. Sun', xv. (1539) 33 The issues and profyles 
thereof . . are nat extreted in to the esoheker. z6aa Cai.i.i.s 
Siat. Sciwrs (1647) X37 To extreat the Fines into the Kings 
Exchequer. 

2 . To eliminate, get rid of. 

i6a8 Vennkm Baths ^ Bathe 23 The . . last thing to be 
considered in the vse of this Water, is, that it be not giuen 
to such. as. .cannot extreate and passe it away by vriiie. 

Eziveilie (ckstr/'m), a,, ar/r/., and sb. Forms : 
5- 7 extroam(e, (6 extreeme), 5- extreme, [a. 
OF. extreme (F. extrhne')^ ad. L. extremus^ snpcrl. 
of extents outward (see Exterior). 

The L. exirtuiHS^ like Eng. utntost^ is scarcely to he 
found used in its strictly literal sense of ‘ ouferino.st ’ ; the 
ordin-ary scn.ses arc ‘end most', ‘fpthest', ‘last'; and, 
with loss of the distinctively superlative signification, ‘very 
far adviaiiced ', ‘ excessive in degree ’. In late L. the adj. 
was treated as a positive, with compar. and superl. degrees 
extrimior, exirhuissimus. In Eng. extremer, ex/retnesf, 
and more freq. More^ wost extreme, are oc;casionally used, 
and (although condemned by Johnson) are justifi.'ihlc on the 
ground that the adj. is not always equivalent to a siiperlu* 
live. In some instances the superlative form may lie really 
pleonastic as in chie/esf.\ 

1 . Outermost, farthest from the centre (of any 
area) ; endraost, situated at cither of the ends (of 
a line, .series, or scale : opposed to mean), /t.r- 
treme /rtr/j(of the body): the 'extremities*, hands, 
feet, fingers, toes, etc. {obs. or arch), 

1503 Aft xy Hen. I'lJ, c. 24 Chichester is in the extream 
Pari of the. .Shire. 1557 Rkcoriuc H'/tetst. D iij, Reginnynq 
with (he two extremeste [nombers] that is. 2. and .30. thci 
will by imillinlicacion make .fio. 2683 .Salmon Doron Med. 
I. 3a [Herinoijacts] purges Fh.gm by stool from the extrcjim 
parts. 1725 PopK i\iyss. xiii. a8i The fruitful continent’s 
extreamest bound. Z748 F. Smhh Voy. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. 
1 . 165 The principal Ciirc required being as to the extreme 
Parts, ns to the Feet and Legs, Anns and liands. 1831 
IIkkwstkr 0 /tiis X, 89 'I’hc refrangibility of the extreme 
invisible ray which possessed the power of heating. 1871 
Frrp.man Norm. Com/. IV. xvii. 72 These two extreme 
points of his province. .Hereford on the West and Norwich 
on the East. 

b. Math. Extreme oytd mean ratio (or i/fro^ 
portion) ; " Gr. dxpds xal fitaos \ 6 yos (see quots.). 

1570 Dillingslkv F.itcUd 153 b. A right line is sayd to he 
dcuuicd by an extreme and nieane proportion, when the 
whole , is to the greater part, as the greater part is to the 
lusse. 1817 HurroN Course Math. L 370 T.et A R be the 
given line to he divided in extreme and mean ratio. 

c. Bell ringing, lixtreme bells, change-, (secquots.). 

1671 Tintinnalogia 8 On four Rclls, there are Twe.niy 

four several Changes, in Ringing of which, there, is one Rell 
called the Hunt and the other three are Extream Rclls. 
1677 F. SItf.adman] Campanalogia 55 The extream changes 
may he made two ways, viz. either betwixt the tw’o farthest 
extream hells from the hunt, or else betwixt the two nearest 
extream bells to it. 

2 . Farthest, or vct)' far advanced in any direc- 
tion ; utmost, uttermost. 

1600 .Shaks. a. V. A. 11. i. 42 The hairie foole.. Stood on 
th' extremest verge of the swift brooke. 1703 Aiidison 
Italy 250 Miseno's Cape and Rauli last he view'd, That on 
the Sea’.s extreamest Rorders stood. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. 1 . p. vi, Colonies, .are to be found in the most ex* 
treum parts of the ca.st. 17(4 Cowi'er Task 11. 02 From th’ 
rxtremest point Of elevation down into th’ abyss, i860 
B'ness Rtinsrn in Hare Life II. v. 273 'J'he extreme point 
supposed to have been re.'ichcd. x88a Proctor Fam. St, 
Stud, 2, The extremest po.ssiblc range of Telescopic vision. 

3 . Last, latest. Obs, or arch., cxc. In Extreme 
unction, in the Roman Catholic Church, 'a sacra- 
ment in which the sick in danger of death are 
anointed by a priest for the health of soul and 
body, the anointing being accompanied by a set 
form of words’ {Catholic Diet.). 

<rx 477 Caxton 8,) b. The extreme draughtes of deth. 

13x3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge ^3010 The extreme day. 
155a Adp. Hamilton Catcch. (18^ 34 The date of extreme 
jugement, 137^ Fulkr Kc/ut. Fastkt 795 Other writers, 
iiscribe the institution of this extreanie unciion to Felix the 
fourth. T6fo Penn Eo Cnoss vili. § 8 The extream Mo- 
ments of rife. z8ax Siiellev Adotiais vi, Thy extreme 
hope, the loveliest and the la.st. x8|73 Manning Mission 
if. Ghost i. 17 Those who upon a dying bed receive the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unc|iun. 


4, Going to great lengths ; opposed to moderate. 

a. Of A quality, condition, or feeling : Existing 
in the utmost possible degree, or in .an exceedingly 
high degree ; exceedingly great or intense. 

The phrase extreme old age is apprehended ns belonging 
to this sense, though in the original L. extrema seneefus the 
adj. has the sense 3. 

c 1460 Fortkscuk Abs. ^ Lim. Mem. (1714) aa Lyvyn in 
the most extreme Povertie. fsa6 Fit^, Ferf. (W. tie W. 
X53O ao5 b. The moost extreme paynes. 1330 Coveroale 
Spir. Ferte xii. He himself lieth not in any such extreme ! 
necessity. z6^ Sir T. Hermkrt Trtw, 95 Winter colds, 
and. .the parching Sunne. .which in their seasons are there 
extreame. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics ix. 125 It is the 1 
extremest madness in the world. 17x0 Hearme G>//#rr/. (Oxf. 
Hist Soc.) 1 1 . 348 Having an Extream desire to be a Rp. 
1786 CifETWocm Adr. Capt. Boyle 345 With the Day 
Kedectiun return’d, sharpen'd with the extreamest Hunger. 
i8a8 Scoi T F. M. Perth xxiii. Their surpri.se at his escape 
was therefore extreme. 1868 Gladstone fuxK Mundi x. 

H I. (1S691 388 The extremest degree of guilt. iBh^x K. 
Peacock N. Brendm II. 66 He knew that he was in ex- 
treme peril. 

b. Of a case, circumstance, supposition : Pre- 
senting in the utmost degree some jiarticular • 
characteristic. 

tS97 Hooker F.cct. Pol. v. f 9. 16 Cases of neccssitie 
being sometime hut vrgent, sometime e.vtreme. 1873 
owBTT Plato (ed, a) IV. 24 The nature of anything i.s be.st 
nown from the examination of extreme ca^es. 18W Rrvck 
Atner. Comnnv, II. lx. 427 Party loyalty [is] strong enough 
. . in all but extreme ca.sc.s. 

0. Of actions, measures, etc. ; Severe or violent 
in the utmost degree, or in an exceedingly great 
degree ; stringent. 

x$t» Act 4 Hen. aoPream., Thcirc adhcrenlcs 

m.'ide extreme resistens. a 1533 Rkrnkks Huon 
IxxxiL 256 'J'he doloures wouynges & tceres that they 
made were so extreme. 1338 IJai.e GotPs Promises 111.^ in 
WxA. Dodsley 1 . 297 Neither kindness nor extreme handling 
can Make him to Icnow me. 1607 Shaks. Timon 111. v. 54 
'J’o kill. I grant, issinnes cxtrcemcsi (jiist. 16x4 Bp. Hall 
Recoil, Treat. 975 Moderate cxcrcii^ strengthens, ex- 
treame destroys nature. 1683 Drvdkn Thren. August, v. 

9 Th’ extrcainest ways they first ordain. 1856 Froudi; Hist, 
F.ng. (1858) II. vii. 130 Having been driven to so extreme a 
measure against his will. ^ ifl88 A. K. C»ri:kn Behind Closed 
Doors ii, We never anticipated her taking any such ex- 
treme action ns this. 

d. Of opinions, fashions, etc. : Going to tlie 
utmost extent ; exceeding the limits of modera- 
tion. 

1876 J. Saunders Lion in Path xl, A lady, dressed in the 
extremest fa.sliion of the time. X876 Morlev ( 'arlyle Crit. 

M isc. Sen 1. 200 Holding one or other of the rival creeds in 
it.s most extreme, exclusive and intolerant form. 

e. Of persons : Going to great lengths in any 
action, habit, disposition, or opinion ; very ‘ pro- 
nounced *. In early use often: f Strict, severe, 
harsh. Now chiefly writh reference to opinions. 

a X333 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829I 154 'I’he extreme 
enemies of God, <11333 I.d. BKRNr.RS i.VAa Hk, M. Auret. 
(i 546» N vi. He .shewt^ hymsclfe ns bolde in wordcs, as ex- 
treme and base in his array. X333 CovERnAi.K Ps, (:.\xix. 

3 Yf thou (I.orde» wilt lie extreme to m.ircke what is done 
amysse. 1394 West Symbol. 11. Chauceric § 139 A. B. 
nccomptcd of him as of a vcric extreame man. X5j|8 Shaks. 
Merry IK iv. iv. ii Be not as extreme in submission, rh in 
oflfetice. x 6 oa Cromwell v. v. 127 Gardinei’.s the 

cause, makes Cromwell so extreme. 1634 Sib T. IIekulkt 
Trixv. 197 The greatest part are He.iihcns and extreim*. 
Idolaters. 1784 Cowpkr Task n. 380 In conversation 
frivolous, in die.s.s Extreme. x 86 o Hook Lwes Abps. (18691 
1 . i. 2 A Master who is not extreme to mark what is done 
amis.s. x^ Spectator v8 Dec., There wdil he a natiir.'il 
tendency in men who have this niNc of distinction to he . . 
what is called ‘ extreme ' men. 

t f. Of material agents, influences, etc. : F-fTec- 
tivc in the utmost degree ; exceedingly intense or 
powerful in operation. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyu liv.(i89o) vra Extreame con- 
tagion of dangerous sicknes. z6ia DitAvroN Po!y-olb. xvi. 
253 Tho.se two extreumer Winds from hurting it to let. 1634 
.Sir T, Hkrhekt Traxi, u>4 .Supping .t delighted Cup of ex- 
treame poyson. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-IK Pass. I, 
158 'J'he Wind, .began to lie extreme, or very iiitensc. 

6. Music, a. In sense i, as extreme parts, the 
highest and lowest parts in part music, b. Ex- 
treme internal : « ‘ augmented interval * ; see 
Augmented 2 b. c. Extreme key : a key other 
than those related keys into w'hich it is usual to 
modulate, td. Formerly said of a key having 
more than three sharps or flats {olni). 

173X G. Krli.f.r Rules ^or Playing 'TkortnmBass in W. 
\\o\dtr Harmony 164 'ibe extream Sharp second is the 
same di.siance a.s the Flat third, ibid, 191 The extieam 
Sharp 2d. and 4th. generally prepares a Cadence. 'I'he stii. 
and 7 th. and the Flat 5th. and extream Flat 7th. arc 
generally the fore runners of a Cadence. 1876 .Stainkr it 
Uauurtt Mas. Terms, Chord of the extreme sixth, a 
chord of modem grow’th so called because the interval of 
an extreme or augmented sixth is contained in it, either 
directly or by inversion. 1880 Parky in Grove Ditt. Mus. 
•s.y. Interval, I’he interval of the augmented sixth is in 
diflerentiy called ‘superfluous’ or ‘extreme .sliarp’ sixth ; 
and the same terms arc applied to the Aftli. 

+B. adv. In an extreme degree ; = Extiiemely 2 ; 
formerly frequent with adjs., occasional with advbs., 
rare with vbs. Obs, 

*593 H. Smith God sA rrowe B iij, Except they be extre.amc 
vnthankcful and dissolute. X394 11 . Willobiic in Shaks. 


C. Praise 9 The smothered flame, loo cloMly pent Burnes 
more extreanie fur want of vent. 1636 Earl Straprordk 
Lett. 4- Disp. (^1739) II* ** My lA>ra Marshal writes ex- 
tream doubtfully of his Succes.s with the Emperor, zyie 
Hkaknk Collect, [Oxi. Hist. Boc.) III. 53 You have done 
extreme well in speaking, to the Vice-Chancellor. 17^ 
Buknkv Metastasio II. 5 In the emptyNMid extreme cold 
theatre. x8x6 Kratinge Trav. (18x7) I. 270 Articles, .of an 
extreme costly description. 

C. sb, 

1. qiiasi-.rA 'I'hc adj. used absol. ; only in phrases, 
In {the) extreme : in an exlremc degree, extremely, 
t To be in extreme : to be at the extreme stage of 
some s!.ate or cotidiliori. 

1604 Shaks. Ofh. v. ii. 347 Of one .. Perplex’d in the ex- 
treme. at'jtt KtN SioH Poet. Wkn. 1721 IV. 390 Fond 
J.<tve..Is ever in K.xin-me. 1780 Cowitr Lett. 8 May, I 
am delighted, .in the extreme. 1790 Norman Bertha 
1 . 67 Elevated, but not in extreme, by their bacch,anulian 
offering [eto.l. 18x3 in Ct-hhelf Rur. Rules (1885) 1 . pt 
The luhniircrs' houses .. boggurly in the extreme. 1847 
Crotk Greece ii. xlv. (1862) 1 V. 6*9 This dismissal, ungracious 
in the extreme, .excited, .exasperation. 

1 2 . sb. The utmost point or verge ; that which 
terminates a body ; nn end, extremity. Obs, 

1570 RiLi.iNr.sLKY yi Nf/nf t. Dcf. iv. 2 A right lyne is that, 
whose extremes .'ibidiiig, cannot l>e altered. x686 Racon 
Syha § 740 Most of the hard Knl)$t.Tnces fly to ll;e extreams 
of the Body. z66o Royi.k New F.xp. Phys, Mech. vi. 58 
'i'he open extream lof the pipcl. X7^ F. Smith V'oy, Disc. 
N.-IP. Pass. 1 . 28 'I'lieir Paddle being double bladed.. 
nnd the Blades one at each Extreme. i8oa Pi.avi'AIR lilustr. 
Hutton. Th. 30A Plumbago is the extieme of a gradation of 
which fossil coai is the hi'ginning. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb, 
I. 573 Far in his vast extremes he swells and thaws. 

f b. Jn {the, his^ extremes ; in the last moments 
or fit age of life. Obs. ; « L. in extremis (which is 
now often used). 

1546 Bal* / Mg. Votaries it. (*S5i) C viij h, As he laye in 
extremes. 1558 Rr. Wai-ron .Sex/. Smram. xxx. 193 bend- 
yuge for theyiii (Pricstes| in the extremes when they can 
doo them least good. 16x3 Piirchas Pilgr. ix. hi. (1614I 
833 In hi.s extremes he vttcred these things to his Con- 
fessor. [1767 G»x><:h Treat. H'ounds 1 . 286 A person 
apparently in extretnU, under .1 fit of the apoplexy. 1830 
Scott Monast, Answ. Introd. Ep. note, H.Tving sent for a 
Cameron ian rler^man when he was in extremis.} 

3. 'I'hat which occupies a place at either end of any * 
tiling ; one of two things removed as far as possible 
from each other, in position, nature, or condition. 
Also in proverb : Extremes meet, 

*555 Edkn Decades x/s Not accoinptyngc the extreraes, 
1603 .Smak.s. Lear v, iii. 198 'fwo extremes of passion, ioy 
and grccfc. 1699 Bhknkt 39 Art. xxv. (1700)268 The other 
l<)xtream that we likewi.su avoid, is leU:.l. ]7ax Dr Fur 
Mem. Cavalier (}ii4o) 17 As the English were very much 
out of favour . . so the .‘scots were on the other extreme 
with the French. 1800 Pled. yrnl. III. 251 The intermediate 
space between those eAimnes. 1816 Bvkon Parisina xiv, 
Now in laughter, now in tears. But madly .still in each 
extreme. x8aa llAZLirr TaHe-t. 1 . xv. 360 Extremes meet 
. . the most furinus anan:lib,t.s have since become the must 
barefaced n^slaies. 

b. Logic, Each of the extreme terms in a pro- 
position or a syllogism : in a proposition the sub- 
ject or predicate, ns dislinguishctl from the copula ; 
in a syllogism, the major or minor term as distin- 
guishcfl from the middle. 

x6a8T.Si i’ENt.kk Logick 2^8 Iftlie la^t extreame bcafTirmcd 
of the middle ternic, and die middle Icruie of the first ex- 
treame. i633”6oSrANLi;vy//j/. Phihs.Kvrjx) 182/1 1'^xtreams 
are the parts uf a Proposition 1837-8S1R \V. 11a.vilton Logh 
xvi. (tR66; 1 . 295 'I'ha Major and Minor 'J'erm.s lof a syllogism] 
arc called Extremes. 1849 Hoiilvn Diet, Sci, Terms, /'.’.r- 
iremes. In T.ogic, the subject and predicate of a proposi* 
lion .are called its exireiiu-s or Icrms. 

O. Alath, The first or last terra of a ratio, .serie.s, 
or set of mimhers. t Extremes conjunct .nnd Ex 
tremes disjuwt, terms formerly in use in .Spherical 
Trigonometry (.see quol. 1796), for which adjacent 
parts and opposite parts arc now employed. 

X57X Digges Pati/om, IV. Dcf. iv. Tjh, When foorc 
magnitudes are . . in continual nropurtlon, the first & the 
fourth are the extremes. i6f6 Wright tr. Napier's Descr. 
Logarithmes 1. iii, 8 Of the Logaritbriics of three pro- 
portionals, llie double of the second, or middle one, is equall 
to the sumine uf the cxlrciiies. 1753 C^iiamulks Cyt I, SuH., 
Extremes conjunct. 1796 Wwnm Math, Dili. 1. 463 E*- 
treine.s Conjunct and Extremes Disjunct in Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, are tlic firiiter the two circular parts that lie 
next the assumed middle p.arl, and the latter the two that 
lie remote from the middle pari. x8o6 — Course Math, I. 
115 Subtract the less exireine from the greater. 1839 Barn. 
Smith Arith, 4- Algebra ^ed. 6) 432 '1 he terms a and d are 
called the Exti ernes. 

d. Music. 'J'he extremes of an interval : the two 
sounds most distant from each other, 

0. Eell-ringing-. ‘extreme change’: see A. I c. 
1684 R. H. Sih. Recreat. 96 You may make your extream 
nl the fiist, second, or third single Bob. xyoR J. I), fle C. M. 
Campannlogia hnpr. ?o An Extream is a distinct Change 
from the rest, nnd made by the two farthest Extream Bells 
from the Half-hunt. 

4 . 'J'he Utmost imagiimblc or tolerable degree of 
anything; a very high degree. Also in phrases In, 
to an, the extreme-, in extremes (cf. l). 

>593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 115 By w> much is 
the Wonder in extremes.^ a 1631 Catt. Smith True Trav. 

n. 47 Here the Proverbe is true that no extreame long con- 
tinucth. Z700 Poi'K Ess. Crit. jBfi Avoid extreams; and 
shun the fmilt of .such Who rtifl are pleat’d too little, or 
too much. 17x3 ~ Iliad 1 . Ess, Homer i. ii. Nor do they 

60 ~ a 
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EXTBIOATION. 


EXTBXMELESS. 

Imcnl equally, .bear that human Nature. . Should he prais'd 
in an Kxtream without opposition. X777 IU'rkr Lit. 
Sheriffs Rristol\i\tA. III. 185 The extreme of liberty., 
obtains no where. 179X J. I.ackinoton Mem. (lijija) «a8 
She waa enthusiastical to an extreme. 1846 Pepes Jrnl. 
Trade laa A climate .subject to great extremes. 1846 
OatUNEU.Vc. Gut^efy 117 Twisted .. to .such an extreme 
as to resemble the threads of a very fine screw. 1858 
KMK.RSOM Lett, Soc. Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. (Hohn) IJI. 
syf Life in the Kaiit is fierce, short, li.irardous, and in ex- 
tremes. 1883 F, M. Crawioru Dr. C/itmtins ii, He was., 
dressed in the extreme of the English fa.shion. 

t b. />/. Extremities, straits, hardships. Oh, 
1541(^-7 Pac.kt Let. a Mar. in Tyller A</w. /V 11830' I. a^, 
I nciicr loued extreams. 1594 M aki.owk St Na.shk J Udo 1. 1. 
ig6 Lighten our Extremes with this one Iwon. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 25 The .Sea men fell into great extreames: 
1667 Hrvoln InJ, Emperor iv. ii, What now remains in 
these Extreams? 

5 . An excessive degree ; a ‘ very great length *, 
in phnise.s to f breaks carry, run to an extreme ; 
also, something carried to excess, an extreme 
measure, a desj>erate step. 

1588 .Smaks. Tit, A. III. i. 216 Do not breake into these 
deepe ftxtrc.unes. 159a N.\she/*. /V;// 7 c«tficd. aisfib, If I 
prooue I’liiycs to be noextrcainc. i6iz Shaks. ll'int. T.w. iv. 
6 My gracious Li>rd, To chide .at your extreames, it not be- 
comes me. 175a YoONt.; Prothers iv. i, On what Elxtrenies 
extreme distrc.ss impeis me? 1789 Helsham Ess. I. xii. 217 
'J'his would be running into a very absurd extreme, 

Mi'd. Jrnt. XII. jso 'J’be antiphlogistic regimen, carried 
into extremes, .have l»een the causes. 1867 Mk.s. H. Woon 
Li/i’s Secret ll. 11, 1 ne\'er thought the masters would go to 
the extreme of a lock-out. 

Extremeless (ckstr/'m1o.s), a. rare. [f. l\x- 
TUEMK j/'. f-LKSS.] Having no c-xlrcincs or ex- 
tremities ; infiiiitc. 

1847 ill Craig ; and in mod. Hit ts. 

Eidiremely (^ekstr/ mli), adv. [f. ExTFtKMK a. 
+ -hYi'.] 

f 1 . To the uttermost degree ; in or with a very 
great degree of some tpiality, esff severity. Obs. 

XS3R Frith Mirror Wi. (jt'afii 4 5 Th.-it Ihy nt'gliijencc. .be 
not . .exlreanily inqiutcd unto thee. 1563-87 Euxi-. . 4 . At. 
11684) ill. 83V He was extreainly racked, within half a 
finger hre.idtli as fur as Anne Askew. 1661 Pkrys Diary 2 
Nov., 1 tlld extremely U-jit him. 1703 Mt*.\()N Mech. ILxerc. 
250 It must be extrcamly beaten, which will break all the 
knots of Lime. 1709 Swin in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 340 
A sinc-curc. . which . . would tilt me extremely. 1819 Lykon 
Juan J. Ixxvi, She .. ItKik'd extremely at the opening 
door. 

tb. To be extremely in (superfluity, etc.); to 
bo in state of extreme (superfluity, etc.). Obs. 

iS6a Ih.'i.i.KYN /V/. a^st. Sickness a, 'J’woo humours, 
equall abound yng together, extremely in .supertluite, 1655- 
60 .SiANi.EV Hist. Philos , A Widow, .e.xlreamly 
in want 

2 . In an extreme degree ; exceedingly, very much. 

a. with vbs. Now somewhat rare. 

*577 |L (JooGR Ilercsbach's Hush. 111. (1586) 122 You must 
noi Mirt'er your horse to drinke after his journey, till he bo 
f olde : howbeil, if he sweate not to extremely, .it i.s not so 
daungeroui;. 1607 Siiak.s. 7 V;//(V/ hi. ii. 14 t.)ne of his men 
..vrg’d extrcamly for’t .. and yet was deny’de. 1634 
Sib '1'. Hi- kbebt Trav. ig The .Seas sweld extremely. 1711 
Wai MS in J, (ireenwood Eny. Gram. J*rcf. 31 Many who 
siuttercd cxtrf.auily. 1794 St (.1 1\ AN Tieto Xaf. 1 . 121 The 
cau.se of the cohcsuiii ot inullcr has extremely perplexed 
phlltxnphcrs. 1841 Lane Aitib. His. 1 . 85 'I'hc king was 
extremely astonished. 

b. with adjs., p[)l(S.. or advbs. 

1540 54 Croke xiii. Ts. 1 Percy Soc.) n, 1 am ni.ide feble 
like a wretch, Extremely rroked, Iwiike and bone. 1638 
KoesE Heav. Unii’. Advt. (17071 3 ti was exireamly 
tlaiigerous. 1644 Milton F.duc., If w'lsv. Men and Prophets 
be not extrearnly out. 1776 Aiia.m Smiim IT. X. i. iii. 

Lai The Mediterranean wa.s extremely favourable to 
ilie infant navigation (M't)ie world. 1808 Han. Morr Ca'iebs 
V. (iSfiOi 55 They used the strongest t-rni.s. .They were ex- 
tremely glad and e.vtremely s<iri y. 1889 Sat, 7 i,tc 23 Mar, 
.05 * Only an extremely .strong .thH .an exticmcly cool iiiiiii 
could make the beating adequate to the oflenec. 
ExtremaiieSfl (ekstrrmnes). [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.J The quality or fad of being extreme. 

1530 in P.ALSGH. arS/i. 1609 Tocrnkcr Sir /•'. I 'ere 
Ily cxtreanincs in another kind. 1717 in Paii.ky voI. II. 
1839 J’oii: Eall House Usher Wks. 1864 I. 306 The ex- 
tremeness of the folly.^ X89X Pall Mall G.yZ iJcc. 3/3 I’hc 
extremeness of its critical po.dtion ni.ay be judged, etc. 

Extremism ;ekstrrmi2m). [r. Extreme + 
-I.S.M,] TendenL7 to be extreme ; disposition to go 
to extremes. 

1865 Daily^ Tel. ag Dec. 2/1 These day.s of cxtrav.Tgance 
.and cxiremeism. 1S87 The American X\\\. 276 It is.. 

I Ills extreniiMn which niakc.sanyefiectivc control of the traffic 
in liquors so nearly hojM'.less. 

Ea^remist (ekstrf-mist). [f. as prcc. + -jrt.] 
One who is disposetl to go to the extreme, or who 
holds extreme opinions. 

1846 in WirRCGSTKk (citing Ec. Pev.\ 1850 I). Wrbsikk 
S^. 7 Mar. 53 'file extremi.sts of both parts of the country are 
Vlolftlt. 1856 Oi..M.sTi;-.r> SlaX'i States 177 The extremists 
of the South esteem their opiioneiit.s as madmen, or robbers. 
*873 Whitney Orient. Stud. 122 The extremists of the 
Cennan school. 

t Extremity. Oh, rarc^K [f. as I'rec. + 

-iTK.] * E'xthemint.h 

1546 O.aroinkr Ded. Art. Tore p. xx, Folowynge the 
Tu^c^oole of extremites, he (hfiiied all degrees of grace. 

Extrdmity (ekslrfmiti'. Forms : 4 6 eztre- 
jnite(e, ex(8;treinyte(e, 6 7 extreamitle, -ty, 


- extremity, [ad. F. cxtrhniti^ ad. L, extremis 
tdUem^ f. extremus (see Extreme a.).] 

1 . The extreme or terminal point or portion of 
anything ; the very end. 

CZ400 Lanfrands Cirurg. iSS pe round extremite of j»i« 
boon. 1578 Lyik 111. ixxi. 413 BranchcK. .hauiiig 
at their extremities or endes certaync whites. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon iv. iii. 30X The middle of Humanity thou ncuer 
knewe.st, but the extremitie of both ends. 1657 S. Pcrciias 
Pol. Elyingdns, 304 The extremities of their wings are 
blunt. 1661 Boylk Style 0/ Script. 75 In the Mariner’.s 
Conipas.se, the Needle's extKinity, though [etc.]. lyafi tr. 
Gregory's Aslrm. I. 47 From these Extremities F, D, draw 
the very small right Lines EE^ DC. x8a8 Stark Eletn, 
Nat. Hist. 11.296 Anteiin.'c tluckenlng towards their ex- 
tremity. 1867 Smyth Sailors IVord-hk., Extremifies, the 
.stem and stern po.st.s of a ship. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lin- 
disf. 81 At the extremity of the east end is a mausoleum. 

b. pi. 'I’he uttermost parts of the body ; the 
hands and feet. 

70 Bk. Quintessence 17 He snhal waisi-he al his bexly 
and his extreiiiylees wiji brennyngc watir oftc tymes. 1707 
Fliiyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 438 Cold in the Extremities. 

W, (hu'iN Ess. Prints 112 His heads are ill-set on; 
his extremities incorrectly touched. 1804 Adkrncitiy 
Ohseru. 185 His extremities were cold. His feet were put into 
hot water. 1870 Emerson .SV. 4* Solit., Courage Wks. 
iDohn) IM. 109 Bodily pain is.. seated usually in tht skin 
and the cxtrcmitic.s. 

1 2. I’he two thing.4 ivhich arc at the extreme 
ends of a scale ; the ‘ extremes * as opposed to the 
‘mean*. Oh. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vi. 336 Vorschip Extremyteis has 
t wa ; Fule-hardymcnt . . And . .cowardis.s. c i4fw Rom. Rose 
6528 Richesse and mcndicitccs Ben clepid two extrcmytccs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/3 Thcxtrcmylccs of Justyce 
ben cruclte and dcfaultc. * 5 ^ B.arcklev Felk, ManQii},x) 
620 'f he extremiltes of estates, suecially the highest, arc more 
.subject to those things, .than the iiieane estates. 

3 . The extreme or utmost degree, that which 
reaches the utmost point, f Also in phra.scs /«, to 
(an, they lhat\ extremity. Oh. --Extremk sb. 4. 

*543 4 35 Htyt. Vlll, r. la ^^fhe kynge . . is forced . . 

to prosecute his saidc cnncmics, with the swordc to the ex- 
treinitie of his power. 1551 Huluet, Extrcinityc of the 
l.jwe. Summnm Ins. 1590 SitAK.>t. Com. Err. 1. i. 142 
llnplesse Flgeon whom tlie fates hauc inarkt 'Jo beare the 
cMremitie of dire^ mishap. ^ — Mids. N. in. ii. 3 Which 
.she mu.st dote on, in extremitie. 1638 Rouse Hear. Untv. 
iii. 1 17021 23 Having none of them to suffer extremities 
of Penury and Want. 1653 Walton / if xvii. ft 5 Jn 

Derbyshire, .the waters, .clear to .an extremity. 169* J>hv* 
i>KN Cleomenes Pref., F.Trcc, the Extremitie of Im! Poetry, 
1719 Dk Fok Crusoe (Reprint) 41 'J'hc weather was hot to 
(he Extremity, lyta - ' Plas^nc (1756) 173 It was cncreascd 
to such a frightful e.vtrcinity. 1776 Gihiion Decl. 4 E\ 1 . 
xxiv. 708 I'hc last extremities of thirst and hunger, i^a 
Farrar Early Chr.V. 449 notCt No more violent extremity 
of .sin. .can be described. 

t b. The utmost jienaltv. Ohs. 

iS 9 < R. T UKNuui.L St. James 103 Before the iudgement 
.scales, .(hey will haue the extremitie of them. 

Extreme or inordinate intensity or violence 
(of passion, action, suflering, lalHnir. clc.) ; an in- 
stance of this ; a violent outburst. Ohs, 

ZS09 Haw'k.s Past. Pleas, xvi. li, Gre.it extreinyte Of fervent 
love. 1590 Si'F.NSKH F. Q. ii. ii, 38 With equall inea-iure 
.she did imxicratc 'J'hc sliong extremities of iheir outrage. 
1596 Edward III, ui. i. « When the exhalations of the air 
Break in extremity of lightning flash. i6ai Bi>. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth ft 4 An vnwonted extremitie of the blow 
shall fetch blood. 163* J. HAVW'ARDtr. Biondi's Eromcna 
20 The Admirall.. burst.. into an extremitie of weeping. 
1669 Marvell Corr. cxxix. Wks. 1872-5 i J . 293 Having the 
favor to sit by reason of his exlremily of the gout, 
b, Plxtrerac stress or severity (of we.'ither). 

1664 E VELVN Rat, Hort.iij’jip 197 All such Kxireniilies 
of Weather. 1692 I.utthki i. lirief. Rei. (16571 H* * bo 
c.\trcmity of the weather, .prevented it. 17x6 8 I.aoy M. 
W. MoNT.AGuii Lett. 1 . xxi. 65 It i.s now the very extremity 
of the winter here. X797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) L 75 
'I'he extremity of the weather. 

1 6 . Extravagance in opinion, behaviour, or ex- 
penditure ; an instance of this. Obs. 

/rx533 Bkrnebs Gold. Bk. AL Anrel. (r546) Ivb, Y« 
women are so extreme in all headlong cxtrcinitccs. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 169 If I .. shew no colour for luy 
extremity ; I..ct me . . be your laLle-siiorl. z64a Fuller 
Jloly A Prof. Si. ii. ix. 86 Many notorious for extremities 
may find favoiirci-s^ to preferre them. 1709 Strym; Ann. 
Ref. I. xlvi. 505 Thi.i extremity in apparel, .tended to the 
confusion of the degrees of all estatc.s. xyza Si kki.r Sped, 
No. 426 P 4 All the Extremities of Houshold Expenec. 

te. Extreme severity or rigour. Obs. 

15. . Honrs of Tirgin 100 Entreating me w*** like ex- 
(reinilie As if I were 'J'hy mortall encmie. 1580 Barf.t 
A tv. E 505 'Jo vse exireamitic .. fure summo agere. 
1590 Shaks. Com. E^. v. i. 307 Oh limes extreinily ! 
limit thou so crack'd and .spHtted my fworc tongue 
[etc.]. z6m Mas.sin<;kr Unnat. Combat. 1. i. Bivb, Wc 
sit ingag'dto censure him with all F.xtremitie and rigour. 

7 . A condition of extreme urgency or need ; the 
utmost point of adversity, embarrassment, or'suf- 
fering. Phrases, To \ bring, drive, t/«/, redure 
lo {the last) extremity or extremities, f Upon an 
extremity : on an emergency. 

e 1435 Hoccleve Minor P. i. (1892) 208 In swich an hourc.s 
cxtreniitee. c 154* Uuall in Ellis Orig. Lett. (1843) 3 Con- 
.^idre in what extremitee and distresse lam constitute. 1560 
A. L. tr. Catidn's Foure Serm. Songe Esech. iv, Sometimes 
thei are brought to such extremitie that onles they digge 
the earth . . they hauc not a droppe of water lo drinke. 1997 
Morley /ntrod. Mus. at He vsed it vpoa an exlremily. 


1607 Topsell Serpents (7658) 597 A Serpent was the fimt 
original of all his extremitie:*. 1881 I)ryi>kn A os . A Ackit. 
159 A daring Pilot in Extremity, a 1691 Flavel Sca-De- 
tiverances'WVsu 1731 1 1 . 608 Wc Jenew that man's ext^niity 
is God’s opportunity. 17x9 Du Fok Crusoe 1 . viii. J30, 
I was not driven to any extremities for food. 1781 Gib- 
bon Decl. 4 111 . 165 Florence was reduced to the I«*ist 

extremity. 1848 Macaulay Hitt, Eng. II. 95 Driven to 
extremity. 

b. {To resist y etc.) to the last extremity : to the 
death, f To expect the extremity : to be prepared 
for the worst or for death. 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1969/2 The Besieged, .seem resolved 
to expect the F.xtremity. x8^ Emerson Eng. Traits, A ris- 
mracy Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 80 The English tenant would defend 
his lord to the last extremity. 

8 . A person’s last moments; the 'article of 
dealh \ arch. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng, xiti. Ixxvi. (1612) 3x5 Yea.. in 
cxtrcmctics, thou touchest on liis name, a 1^8 PKL^iTON 
Ne 7 v Cmd. ( 16341 kx) At the ri.Ty of death, at the time of ex- 
tremity. X7S3' N. I'oRRiANo Gangr. Sore Throat 51 Many 
Children sick of this Disease, to whom I could give no Help, 
being not c.Tllcd till the very F.xtremity. 1838 James Louis 
A'/Ty HI. i. 14 l.etters from Maxarin announcing that the 
King was al exlremily. 1863 ii\L\ Last Crusader atB 
Saint Louis, .being inextrcinities. .receives exlreiuc unction. 

9 . An extreme measure; the utmost point of 
severity or desperatifm. Chiefly in pi. 

1639 Massinoe:r Unnat. Combat, xi. i, Look, therefore, fur 
extremities . , I will . . kill thee As a serpent swollen with 
poison. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Anc. Hist. ( 1827) VIII, xix. ix. 250 
Urge me to extremities. x86a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
xii. 165 in case matters were pushed to the extremity of 
a livil war. Jbut. xv. 234 Tlie extremities to which the 
lenders went mjaiiisl the King. 1890 Sat. Rev. 19 Apr. 
483/1 Putting him up as if to he shot, knowing all the W'hile 
that he could not legally proceed to exlreinity. 

10 . The quality of being uxtreiiie (in the current 
senses of the adj.) ; cxlreinencss. Somcwliat rare. 

1848 Macaulay //«/. Eng. II. ^155 The extremity of the 
rhinger drew .Sancrufl fortii from Ins palace. ^ 1861 Tl'lloch 
Eng. Purit.aq 'I'he very extremity of their views gave them 
strength, zwa Stanley Je^v. C/V, (il!77> 1 . xvii. 328 'This 
exact description, .required by the very extremity of its 
destruction. 

Extrioable (e kstrikab’I\ a. [f. E. extrud-re : 
see next nntl -able.] Tiiat may or can be extri- 
cated. fa. That may be unravelled or solved 
{ohs^, b. That may be set free or got out. 

a. z6a3-6 in Cockfkam. Z678 ('('pworth Intetl, Sysf, 
863 Some llifficulty, not easily F.xlric.ablc [ly 11s. ^ ainss 
Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 ill. 274 With Diabolic Eden 
them [ihc Labyrinth, Catacombs, clc.J compare, They 
regular, and extricable are. 

b. a Z794. Sir W. Jones Select Ind. Plants ft 28 Germ . , 
.scarce extricahle from the calyx enclosing and grasping it. 
*853 Miss K. S, Smeitako Ch, Anthester 1 . 11 When deftly 
handled, tit] bad still some delights extrlcable. 

Extricate (e kslrikth), v, [f. E. <?.t7;7"(‘r7/- 

ppl. stem of extricare to disentangle, f. /?-r- (sec 
Ex- pref.^) + tricfk‘ perplexities.] 

1 . trans. To unravel ( what is tangled) ; fg. to 
clear of intricacies or perplexities. Now rare. 

z6z4 Ski ofn Titles Hon, 384 Neithprdol see any (iiuilian 
alile to exlricat it enough cleanly. 1677 Halp; Trim. Orig. 
Man, i. i. 10 This .. cxtricatFiih that (juc.stion which hath 
so troubled the World. 1678 Ci.'uworth tutell. Syst. 350 
'J'hou cxtriealest the involved thred.s oi' l^atc. z^ Ray 
( orr. (1H4B) 139 Extricating what is perplex and entangled. 
1849 50 Ai.lson Hist. Europe III. xvii. ft 14. 496 Sonic 
luetnod of c.\tricating public affair-s. 

2. 'Fo diisentangle (.a iktsoii or thing) ; to disen- 
g.agc, set free from, out of (aii) thing that entangles, 
a state of confinement, difficulty, or entangle- 
ment). 

a 1631 poNNK in..SV/«YA (1840' 181 If wc search farther into 
these poitit.s than the Scripture h.Ttli opened (i.s <1 way, how 
slmll wc hope to. .extricate oiirsclues? z6s4 True State 
Commw. 24 The sense of law could ncucr have been extri- 
cated out of entlleK.s intanglomcnis. 1665 R. Hooke Micro- 
gf-apkia 37 All the Springs of the several parts . . imme- 
diately extricate thcmselvu.s and fly asunder every way. 
a Z7M T. Bosicm Crook in Lot (iRci.s) 12 A thicket, out of 
wbiiTi he knows not how to rxtric.ate himsrlf. Z794 Sin.- 
i.iVAN View Nat. V. 388 Extricate yoursclve.s from preju- 
dice. 1863 Fk. a. Ki'MBle Rest'd. Georgia 46 Having at 
length exlricalcd my.scir from the group. 1866 Owen /\nat. 
Vertebrates I. xii. ft 12a 635 The rest [of the development 
of the embryo] is completed and the young extricated in. . two 
months. z8to Disrafm Lothair vii, Lothair had promised 
to extricate ni.s friend from his overwhelming difficulties, 
b. Chem. To liberate, disengage (gas, etc.) from 
a state of combination. 

Z790 Keir in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 365 The quantity of 
nitrous gas extricated during this action on the tin. Z83B 
T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 19 The atom of water may 
be extricated from the acid. z^5 Ore's Did. Arts 111 . 557 
The carbonic acid and other offensive gases, .extricated. 

Hence E'xtrloated ///. a. 

*657 Rkevk Cotfs Plea 2^ If man which Is but an impli- 
caieu and mixt Agent, how much mure God [may lord it], 
who is an extricated and free Agent? 

EztrioatiO]l (ckstrik^^ Jon). [n. of action f. 
I., extricare : see.pree.’ and -at ion.] 

1 . The action 0? extricating or disentangling ; 
disentanglement from an involved situation, from 
difficulty or perplexity. 

z 5 so B. DiscoUminium 45, I shall be allowed the full 
benefit of all the. .extrications. .that I..c.'»ii devise. 2750 
Johnson Rambler No. 62 f 3 '{'oo . . cnibariussed to think 
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much on anv thing but the meana of extrication, Bright 

Sp. (1876) 97s A iieople whose extrication from ignorance 
and poverty can only be hoped fur from the continuance of 
peace. 1854 H. Rogers Ess, (i6f$o) II. 27 Immense is the 
difficulty^ attending the clear extrication and expression of 
truth in intellectual philosophy. Kank Arct, Expl, I. 
xxvii. 361, 1 owed my extrication, .to a team-dog. 
b. Escape from the^gg ; hatching. 

1797 Bkwick Brit, Birds (1847) 1 . 331 Young Turkics, 
after their Extrication from the shell, are very tender. x 866 
OwEiN . 4 naL Vertehratts 1 . xii. ft 119. 623 After extrication, 
the tadpole rapidly grows. 

2 . Chem, The action or process of setting free 
(an clement, gas, etc.) from something containing 
it ; =3 Evolution 3. Now rare, 
a Hoyle Brodudhlencss Spirits ti. iii, We may sup- 
pose It Ucid spirit] to have been made rather by Irunsmu- 
Mtion than extrication. 1790 Kkir in Phil, Trans, LXXK. 
365 No extrication of gas appeiircd until letc.]. z 8 oo Henry 
Epit. ChsPM. (1808) 144 Heat and vapour . . accompanied . . 
with ancxtricalion of x 8 xx Aokknethy tPhs. 

I. 39 The extrication of inffammahie .*iir. 1856 W. A. Miller 
Eirfit, Chitfu, 11. ii. § 2SC Chemical action attended with 
extrication of light and heat. 

Extrinsic (ekstri-nsik), a. Forms ; 6 ex- 
trynsyke, 7 extrinaique, 7 8 extrlnsiok e, 7 - 
extrinsio. [atl. F. e.rlrMijue, ad. late E. cx‘ 
/rinsec'us, adj. f. L. extrimectis adv. ^ outwardly f. 
exter outside + -/« siifiix of locality + seats prep. 

‘ beside *, used as a sulTix ling. -j/V/it’, f. root of 
se^u-i to follow ; cf. alinnsecus, inirmseats, utrin- 
seats. The ending has been assimilated to the 
suffix -It?.] Outward ; opposed to intrinsic. 
tl. Situated on the outside ; exterior. Obs, rare. 
1541 R. Coi-i.ANo iiHydan's Quest, Chirurg,^ One [skin] is 
fxtrynsyke or ouiforth. 

b. rertaining to the outside; external. 

1750 Johnson Ratnhler No. 58 ?6 She dLsguIses life in 
extnn.sic ornaments. x8oS WoKCSW. Prelude xiii. Wks. 

« 1888) 327 Extrinsic diffi reiiees, the outward mark.s Wliercby 
.society Da.s parted man From man. 1824 JIjitnjN Lihr, 
Cotup. 765 The notes arc wurlliy (jf its extrinsic splendour. 

•fC. rt/»W. (rjuasi-J^.). 'The external signs. Ohs. 
<11797 H. Wali'OJ.r Mem. Gro, 11 (1847) HI. iji. He 
missed that affection, .which hi.s virtues. .dc.surved ; for lie 
w.'uiled the extrinsio of merit. 

2. Pertaining to an object in its external relations. 
Now rare. 

fi xfiry Haynk On Eph. (1^58) 19 Christ in regard of his 
extrinsick naluru is the Son of God. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon s Adv, Lcam. iii, iv. 145 Astronomy exhibitelh the 
extrinsifjuc Parts of C^elcsti.'il Bodies, (namely the Number, 
SilualioM, Motion, and Periods of the siarres). x8oi Knox 
in A’mu' <V JelPs ('orr,[,\'6-^,\) f. 18 To expl.iin these, and 
similar passages, as if they referred, rather to a relative and 
cxtrin.sic, than, .a re.d and intenial change. 1867 Dkai-er 
Awer, Civ. War III. 487 'I he (’oufedeialcs .sug^e.sfcd . . 
entering conjointly on .some scheme of extriasic policy, 
b. Anal, 

1871 Dauvmn Pi'sc. Man I. 1 , ao The extrinsic muscles 
which serve to move the whole cMeniul car. 1884 ,Syd, ,Soi\ 
/,<'.r., Extrinsic limb-mnsclcs^ those muscles which arc at- 
tached in p.irt to the trunk and in pari to the limbs. 

3. Lying outside, not included in, or forming 
jiart of, the object under consideration. Con.st. /<?, 
i.'irely \fyom. 

s6M Sobi ii Serm. Tit. ii. 15 fi7i5’t T. 181 Any. .discourse 
cxtrinsick to the Subject M.ailer and Design of the Text. 
1678 R. Harci ay Apol, Quakers xiii. S 4. 456 'I'hings ex- 
trinsick fnmi, and umieots.sary to, the main matter. 1715 
CiiF-VNK Philos. Princ. Beliy;, 1. 144 A Principle quite cx- 
trinsick to Matter. 1818 Hallam MU, .'tyes ( tSj2; III. 428 
The rcalityof univers.Tl idca.s, considered as estrm.sic to the 
liuinHii mind. i 86 x W. Hell Piet. Law ,S\ot. 376A E.r- 
/r/Wf .. . Applied to cvidciiLe. .beyond that affurcled by iho 
deed or document under con.sider.ation. _ a s866 J. (iaorr. 
Eth . Fra^nt, ii. ( 1 87(11 36 .\u t boriiy cniaim t i ng f rom the pu blic 
and cxtriiisic to the individual. 

b. Of a cause or influence ; Operating from 
without, external, extraneous. 

16x3 Siieri.ky Trtw. Persia 52 The King began to thinke. 
bimselfc. .established . . both from intrinsicke and c.xtrinsicke 
dangers. 2699 Hurnkt 39 Art. i. 11700) vft Ood^ is. .just. . 
not by an e.etrin.sick Necessity, .but by .nn liitrinsuk Ne- 
cessity. 1819 W. Lawrkn* K Comp. Ai/af. (18//) 73 Sinnc 
extrinsic ai<l. 1878 ]• osTKR P/tys. III. i. 394 A superficial 
cell w'hich alone is .subject to extrinsic stimuli. 

4. Due to external circumst.inccs; not inherent 
or ciuienttal ; accessory, adventitious. 

x 6 aa Mai.ync.s Anc. Law-Menh. 415 The true value of 
moneysj according to their intrinsickc weight and fincnesse, 
and their cxtrinsicke valuation. 2675 Wilkins Art/. EePg. 
ir. vi. 364 The Royal st.Tiiip upon any. .Metal may be suffi- 
cient to give it an extrinsirk value.. but it cannot give an 
iinrin-sick v.aliic. 2725 Watis Lo/'ic i. ii. H 4 Extrinsic 
mode.s arc such as arise from something that is not the sul)- 
jeci or substance itself. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 60 R 12 
*Not to be known from one another but by cxlritisic and casual 
circumstances. i8aa Hazi.itt Tabled. IT. v. 105 Wit bout. nny 
extrinsic advantages of birth. 1875 Stumuk Const. Hist. 
Ill, xxi. rti2 The ages in which they would work .. with 
fewer extrinsic incumbrances. - 

+ b. Pertaining to what is adventitious. Obs. 

1680 Morokm Ceofc^ Red, 0685) 261 The outward Form 
or Character of the Prince or Sftite [is observable] for the 
extrinsidc Kiiowledg of Money., g 

Extrinsical (ekstti-nsiklilb a. ond sb. Now 
rare. Forms: fl-q eKtrinBeoal(l, 6-7 extrinsi- 
call, 7 -Q extrlxtBicol. [f. as prec. 4 -al.] 

A. at^'. 

1 . -liXTRIKSIC I. , 


1994 Blunpevil Rxerc, in. i. ix. 299 These two circles 
having respect to a materiall Spheare, arc said to be ex- 
trinsicall or outward. 1609 Douland Oruith, Mierol. 44 
Extrinsicall [signcslare those, .which doe outwardly uresimt 
themselues. 2645 Kuitierforo Tryatpr Tri. Fatih 
63 llierc is carnosity on the ear-drum. This is cxtriiLsicui. 

b. *= Extrinsic i b. 

xSfo G. Harvey^ Pra^r Lett. 14 That . . skill 1 have in 
extrinsicall & Intnnsecnll phy.siognomie. 

2. Extuinsio a. 

2808 J^. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mar. 55 Due consideration must 
be had of those things . . though of themselves, and without 
cxtrinsecali rohation, (hey be ueverso laudable. 2693 ^ 

TON Comm. 1 Pei. (iBstq I. 94 This our adoption is not a 
mere extrinsical denomination, as is adoption amotig.st men. 

8. - Extrinsic 3. 

2641 Wu.KitinMaih.Magick it. i.fi648»i46 Somethingwhich 
is extrinsecall unto their own frame. 2692 W. (i. fr. Cower s 
Just. 193 'I'he condition, .that the Rent shall be paid in any 
cxtrinsecall place, a 1707 Burkk Hints Ess. Vramn Wks. 
i8ia V. 4V5 The other [the order of things] Is as it were 
foreign ami extrinseoal.^ 2870 Lowell Atmutg- my Bks, Ser. 

1. 84 Shakespeare . . projected himself in his own creations; 
but those creations never Irecame . . so objective, or, as they 
used to say, extrinsical, to him, so as [etc.], 
b. « Extrinsic 3 b. 

2578 Haniktlr Hist. Man 1. 24 Safetic . . from outward, 
and extrinsicall anoyauncc. 2804 T. \VRK;nr Passions 1. i, 

4 DMerse other extriiisccail I'auses of disca.scK. 1844 l.>i(.>nv 
Hat. Bodies x. (16581 94 'J'he motion of every body followutb 
the percussion of exirinsecal Agents. 2718 J. CHAMiiEKLAVNK 
Rehy^. Philos. (\Tyi) II. xxH. $ 36 Some other extrinsical 
]m|>edimeii(. 2754 Kowaros Freed. H 7 //iii. i. 138 One of 
our l•’cIlow Creatures who did us Good . . from incer Com- 
pulsion, or extrinsecal Necessity. 

4 . = K.\TR 1 NHIC 4. 

1393 Nashf. Four Lett. Confut. 62 Of such cxtrinsee.all 
tilings, .would I nut wUUiigly vaunt. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, 
Exemp, n. XI. 154 All else that is to be consideteil concern- 
ing prayer is cxtrinsecall, and accidental! to it. 1690 Hovi.c 
( hr. Virtuoso 1. 04 One Circuiiistaticc . . may seem more 
Kxtrinsecal than those liithcrto mentioned. 

t B. sb. .Something that is extrinsic. j 

28a»»8a Hkvi.im Coswag-r, t. (i 68*/1 257 'J'hesc cxtrinsecals j 
of Kcligioii. i6Si9~- An imadr/. in /'uiters Appeal Jig 
'L'lic first . . is a mere exiriiLsccal. 

Esrtrinsicality (ekslrinsikneliti). [f. prec. i 
+ -ITY.] The slate of being extrinsical. 

2852 in Roget Thesaurus 6. 2860 in WoHCFjiTEtR ; and in 
later Diets. 

Extrinsically (ckstrimsikalil, adv. [f. :is 
prec. + -Ly -.] In an extrinsic manner; +on the i 
exterior; fin outw,ard lichaviour; with respect to ! 
outward qualities or cxten1.1l relations ; so as to 
be outside or disliiicl from the object under con» 
sideration ; from an external source, by external 
influence ; unessentially, adventitiously. 

2584 R. Scot JMsc. Witcher, iv. iv. 61 They (witches] 
hurt cxtriiiseoallic with tm.Tf^cs, hearlis,K:c. 1623 J. Sai.kf.i.h 
7 'reat, Anoels 39 An Aiigoll is .s.ikl to.Tssumea hiwly, heenuse I 
)iee is oiitiTy ex tri tiMti rally united unto it. 2847 Moke 
Song 0/ Soul 1 . Pref., lie will exlriiisecally shape . . his 
actions according to that outward Rule. 1659 Ii. Hakkis 
ParhaCs Iron Age 148 U’lie Princes, .lamented him ex- 
irlnseciilly; hut were, .glad enough, to he rid of such 0 
<]ncrour. x688 Ct»i.i*Ki'i*fcR & CofcE Barthol. Ana/. 1. xi. v6 
According to the f^iigitudc of the Colon, there are ex 1 
irinsccally observed certain fat Apjicndices. 2675 M. | 

FOKi) Hum. Reason in PEutix (1708) II. 545 A Visjim i>r j 
kcvclaiion cxtrinsecally coming into their Souls. s8^ H. • 
SvKNLF.R Princ. J'sycliol. (187a) 11 . vii, iii. 390 'I'ime. .is ex- j 
triiibically connoted, 1858 Glajjstonk //<»wrr II. ii. if»7 The j 
idea of spiritual d.'ingcr to m.an tlirouj;h guile tempting him 1 
extrinsically hut inwardly, entirely disappears. j 

ExMusicalneSS (’ckstrinsik.alnes). ff. as j 
prec. + -XK.'ss.j The state of lx?ing extrinsical. 1 
2727 38 ill IJ.An.F.v; and in modern Diels. 

t Eztri'nsicate, «. Obs. rarc-\ In 6 
-seoato. [f. 1 .. cxlrmsec-tts (see Extrinrh.') + 
-ATK 4 .] « P:xTR 1 .NS 1 (? 2 . 

x6oo l^r. IhdytoU ii. iii. in Hnllcn O. PI. (1884) HI. 122 
Dieames. .Which nature doth not forme of Jicr owric power 
Hut are <'xtrin.secatc. 

Sztrinsicate (ckstrimsik^T), V. rare. Also 
7 extriuHecato. [f. as prec. + -.vrEii.] /’/irrw. To 
exhibit outwardly ; to express. 

184s City Alarum v) To extrinsccate iny sclfc more 
pl.'iinely, this opinion is spawned by ignorance of our con- 
(lit ion. 2W7 W11KK.MAN Ir. Blanche s Disord. J,an^\ in 
el lien, p[ Neurol. VH 1 . 219 'Hie idea cannot be cxtrinsic.itcrl 
either in .spoken word.s or m writing. 

ExtrO-, a (iiiasi Ettt. prefix, with the Bcnse * out- 
wards ’, Hti alteration of I., €.xtrd outside, after the 
analogy of 1.. intro inwards, compared with inird 
inside ; cf. also L. contra- (see Contuoveht). It 
occurs only in words formed after the model of, 
and by way of antithcsi.s to, similar compounds of 
intro: 

^jKtrodnetion (ckstradztkfon). [f. E.xtko- 
pref. 4 - ductidn'cm drawing, leading ; cf. intro^ 
duction.^ 'A drawing out or extraction' {^Syd. 
Eoc, Lex. 1884). 

Extroitive (ckstipa-itiv), a, rare. [f. Extro- 
pref, + L. //- ppl. stem of ire to go + -tVE ; cf. 
introitive.'] Dircctcxl to external ob}ects. 

*«34 CoLERirxre Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 11 1 Women . . feel lesii 
proportionate abhorrence of moral evil in and for itself, aru l 
more of its outward consequences.. their natures losing ul- | 
most wholly extroitive. > 


t Extromi'Mioil. Obs.rare’^K [n. of action 
f. as next ; cf. intromission.] The action of Bend- 
ing out or forth. 

2622 STIL1.1NGEI.. Orig. .^i$cr. iti. ii. | 9 <ed. 3) 424 Not by 
an extromission of rays of Knowledge but by an intromis- 
sion of [etc.]. 

t Extro]|ii*t, V. Obs. [f. Extro- + L. mitt’ 
he to send.] trans. To send or throw out, 

<2x7x1 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 36 Satan 
with Lnok.s, which extromiued Spite. IhU. 967 Kyes. .ex- 
trornitting lu.stful Flame. 

Extrophy, vnr. of lixsTRoriiY. 

Eztropioal (ckstrp-pikal), a. [f. Ex- pref. + 
Tuorio -t- -AL.] ^ Plxtra-tropical'. sec Extua- 

x8te Maury Phys. Gecg. Sea iii. 8 169 In the ex-tropical 
r^ioiLs of the South. 

Eictrorsal (ekslrp jsal), a. Hot, [f. next 4 -AL ] 

K-next. - 2842 in Hrandk, 1846 in Wurci:JSte:r. 
Ssrfcrorse (ekstr^T-js), <7. Hot. [a. F. ex/rarse, 
f. L. i'Xtror.r-us in an outward direction, f. extrd 
adv. (see Extra) + versus towanls.] (Sec qiiols.). 

2858 Gray Bot. I'cxSbk. v. 8 6. 283 W]itn ilie anther looks 
jtiway from the pistils ami towards the petals, .if t.s said to be 
extrorse, or turned ontward.s. 2^0 Hentlkv Bd. 239 Tlic 
anther is said to be exirorsc. xWa Yinf.k SadU fiot, 557 
The anthers open inwards towards the gynicceum (intror'se , 
or outwards (extrorsc). 

Eztrorsely (tkstrp jsli), adv. Hot. rare''\ 
[f. prec. + -livT] In an extrorse manner. 

2870 IloohLER Stud. Flora 241 Gentiaiia . . antlim de- 
hiscing cxlrorsely, 

Enroversion (ckBtn 7 v 5 ‘jJdn). fn. of action 
f. as next; d. intrm'ersion. Mod.F. has f'A/mvr- 
sion in sense 2 : sec Extkavkiihion.] l ire .action of 
turning, or the condition of being turned, outwards, 
f 1 . In the l.angu.ige of mysticism (sec ijnois.). 
t8^Bi Blov.nt P.xtrojvrsion . ,\\\ mystical 

Divinity.. a sctiUtM'ing or di^ctracling one’s thoughts upon 
exterior objecLs. 17U Wicslev Wks. (187a) VI. 451 'Hie 
turning of the ey<i of the mind from him [Clirist] to outward 
thing.s they [the Mystic.sj call lixlroveision, 

2 . Path. The condition of bcing^ turned inside 
out ; esp. applied to a tnalibnnation of the bladder ; 
^ ExsTKoritv. 

1836 Tono Cycl. Anat. I. ;j9i/i In extroversion of the 
hlmuler the anterior part of thi.s organ i.s i.iurc or less com- 
pletely wanting. 

Extrovert (ekstr/tvo’Jt), v. rare. [f. IvxTlio- 
ptef. + },. 7 >ecHhe to turn. Cf. in/rotfert: sec Ex- 
TKAVERT.] trans. 'IV> turn or thrust outw.ard 8 (a 
material object) ; to give an outward direction to 
(thought). 

X671 j. Wi;nsTi:R Mdalitgr. xii. 197 The external and 
comlmsiible .Sulphur, .is. .pi oiruded and extroverted. 1804 
Knox Jkijh Core. 1 . 102 F.very idea tliut could, even by 
)>ossil.>ility, extrovert the thought. 

Extract, -ion, -ive, -or : sec ExHTittn t, etc. 
Extrude (ekslrzi d , V. [ad. I.. extr/nChe, f, 
r.r- out i triidhe to thrust.] 

1 . trans. To thrust (a person) out or forth ; to 
urge or force out ; to expel. CtMisl. from, t out 
of, and t with double obj, by omission of from. 

a. with obj. a person. 

157P Lkvins Manip. 183 To Extrude, extruderr, 1588 
Waknf.r Alh, Eng. iv. xxiii. (1612' no l.cl not a Traytoi.s 
periuicd Sonne extrinle n.s fioiii our right. 1601 H. Jon.siin 
Poetaster in. i, S.'iy lie i.hould extrude me his house lo-diiy 
1621 G. Sanuvs thud's Met. iv. (iCaCn 72 Olheis, tlini ail 
is p-.'i-ssible, conclude, To irue styl'd God.s ; hut, Haixhus 
they extrude. 2795 Wytue IMis. Virginia From which 
any man with a miliiaiy wanaiit might extrude flic ])ro- 
prictor. 2837 Caki.yi.e P'r. Rei'. v. ii, Your I'hird Estate 
sh.Tll suddemy sec itself extruded from its H.'dI. 

b. with obj. a m.iterial tliiitg ; iti mod. use esp. 
to exclude (an embryo, ovn, etc.b Also oecsis. with 
sense * to juotiiidc out ’. 

1586 Painti'k Pal. Pleas. I. 78 'I'he like also some do 
attempt bydeuisp.s and .subtile .seerele.s to extrude llieyr con- 
ceptions. 2615 ( 1 . Sandvs Trnr. 120 The Kiuer. .bringing 
down earth with his deluges, and i xtnidiiig the .sea by little 
and little. 2678 Phil, l'*ans. XI. 770 'I he blond fiuiti the 
heart.. is a^iiin exlriidcd. 2786 /bid. LX XV I. 161 The 
animal, .(.'isily contrives to extrude itself. 2838 Toon Cycl. 
Anat. 1 . 700/2 'Hie numljcr of eggs extruded hy esnh indi- 
vidual is very great. 1848 Ci Amours de Voy. iii. 91 
Ye. .extrujclc from the wis^u your lielple.s.s lares. 2870 Roi.- 
i.K.s'iuN .Auim. Life Inlrocl. 47 'I'he embryos arc extruded 
from llic ulcriue cuvuie.N. 

C. with an iniiii.ilerial tiling as obj. 

2598 Yonc; Diana 137 All hate .shall b<* extruded. 2809'!'. 
Hawkins Ficgyin .Sir J. Beaumont' s Boswot'th F. 7 Loose 
Humous vent, and Huilad-Line <.'Xtrudc. a 2748 Char. 

P- ie M—h, Wit .. w.Ys exinuled fiom his head to make, 
room for other men's thoughts. 1858 Farer Creator tf 
Creature 1. i. ii88<>) 8 Tim hlea of (iod . . is . . extruded . . 
by tlie press of matter. 1869 M. Aknoi.u Cult. St An. (18B2) 
p. xxxii, Preshyteriauism w.'is only extruded gradually. 

2 . inir. for rcjl. I'o protrude out. rare. 

2852 Dana Crust. 1. It may lie made to extrude by a 
lit lie prcssinc. 2865 ‘Umbra’ Iras*. 18 'J’he jjient fount, 
the basin of which . tixirudcs like a large boil from the 
plain. 

Hence Extru ded ppl. a. 

1887 .'Ifsur. Abb. Lands 43 'Hie Canons of the Cluirch . . 
were 110 ways <jucstionr<l by the extruded. <21781 
Ir. Behmen's Myst. Magnum ,\vlL (1772)71 In the Stead 
and Place of extruded Lucifer. 287s BucklaNU Log-hk. 1 10 
With open month and extruded tongue. 1882 Blackip. l.ay 
Serm. 1. 55 An extruded cat moans wiTefully. 



SZ7BITKPSBY. 


Sztru*mpery, adv. Also 6 extnunpere. [A 
humorous perversion of Ektbmfobe adv.] « Ex- 
T£M>H)nK adv., with allusion. to TunMrKRY. 

1513 Stawvhwrst dEmtts Ded. (Arb.) B Ccrtcyti pild verses 
clowted vp extrumpere. 1389 Nashk Af.'s Mintihs mindt 
14 Such praiers only as thcmselues make Ex trumperie. 
Bzteiudld (ekstni’sil), a. rare. [f. L. extriis- 
ppl. stem of extruaifre (sec J^xtrudk) + -ilk.} 
Capable of being thrust forth. 

Johnston in Proc. Herw. Nat. Club II. I’he apex 
is. .turnuhed with a very long extrusile. .stylette, 

Ezirnsion (ekstr/^TSon). Also 6 eutrution. 
[f. as if ad. L. ^extriisioft-em, n. of action f. ex* 
irudAre : see Kxtrudk.] The action of extruding 
or thinsting out ; the fact of l^ing extruded. 

1 . In physical sense : a. The action of pushing 
out ; expulsion by mechanical force, b. Protru- 
sion from within an envelope ; the putting forth 
{e.g. of a bud or branch, an eruption, etc.). 

1638 W. R(awlfvJ rr. Haam's Life ^ Death 84 Ii) all 
Aliiiienration, ur Nourishment, there is a two-fold Action; 
Extrusion, and Attraction. 1684 T. Bcbnkt Th. Earth 1. 
30 A violent depression of .some parts of the earth, and an 
extrusion and elevation of others. t8M Mumchison Silur. 
Syst. I. xxxii. 436 This e.strusion had been brought about 
by a succession of small upca-stn. 1875 H. C. Wood Theraf*. 
(tBjif) 66 The extrusion of white blood-cells in the frog's 
mesentery. 

2 . Expulsion by violent or rigorous measures 
from an abode, place, position of privilege, etc. 

1540 WvATT Let. to CrotMvtil Wks. 1816 II. 394 The 
treaties shall be fallowed to the extrusion from all their 
dominions. ^3 TelLTroihe'a N. 1 '. Gi/i 37 An vnkind 
cxtriition . . of ncr out of dares, x^ R. IIolmnowokiii 
Exerc. cone. Usvrped Emtters xi Meer forcible extrusion 
deprives not any lawfull Magistrate of his rijjht. S. 
.Si-KKcii in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 36s An unjust. .Extru- 
sion from his College. X780 Johnson /.. P.. Congreve Wks.- 
11 1 . 161 Upon the extrusion of the Whigs, some inter- 
cession was used I«st Congreve should be displaced. X87S 
Mrrivalk Gen. Hist. Pome Ixxix. (1877) 67$ The extrusion 
of the {jcople fioin the interior of the city. 1885 Maneh. 
Exam. 10 Mar. The extrusion of the hereditary prin- 
ciple. 

jESzirnsive lelcstr/ 7 ‘siv\ a. [f. L. extriis* ppl. 
stem of extrndhe to Extuudk + -rvE.] a. Tend- 
ing to extrude or thrust outwards, b. Resulting 
from or characterized by extrusion, o. Capable 
of being protruded. 

x8x8 Keatingk Trant. (1817) II. 24 These hills are not., 
the extrusive edges of strata, but rather elevated table 
land. 1848 Johnston in Proc. Berta. Nat. Club II. 307 
The shafts are extrusive, Iwing pushcil out like a telescope. 
x886 Proctor in Cent. May 693 Hie immense extru- 
sive power of the volcanoes of the ttirti.sry era. 

Bztruiory (ekstr«-s3ri), a. [f. as prec. + -ort.] 
That extrudes or thrusts out. 

In some mod. Dir.ts. 

tEztuberonce (ckstiw-berans). 70 ^s. [f. 

Extubkrart: see -anck.] a. The quality or 
condition of being extul>crnut. b. caticr. Some- 
thing that swells out or up ; a swelling, projection, 
protubt'rance. Hi. and Also collect, in sin^. 

1607 Wai.kincton opt. Glass laa The. intcrn.i]l hollowcs 
of the extnbcrances of otir artcrj'. 16x6 (.’hai’.«an Homers 
Hymns Epil., All is t-xtuhcrancc and excretion all, 'I’hnt 
yon your ornaments and glories call. 1786 Phil. Trans. 
LXXVl. 9 'I'lie least degree of extubemnee in the surface 
of the metal. x8oa J’aley Nat. Thcol, viii. 4 2 (18x9) 104 
The concave rece.s.s of the bone formed by the extuberatices 
on each side. 

t Eztu'beraacy • Ohs. [f. Exturkrant : see 
-anctJ fisprcc. 

1634 T Johnson tr. Party* s Chirurg. v. vii.(i678) ni On 
each side they have an cxluberanty. 1646 J. Grkuoky Notes 
4 - Ohs. (1650) 1 14 [The dry land appeared] not. ..so precisely 
glohoiiH as before, But recompciiced with an extubcrancy 
of Hits and Mount.iine.s. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 183 
Take off the Irregularities or Kxtuberancics. 
SztubeYant (cksti/I-ljcrant), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. extuberanNetny pr. pple. of extiiherdre to 
swell out, f. ex* out + tuber a swelling.] Swelling 
or standing out, protuberant. 

iw8 Banister Htst. Afan v. 70 The Orifices [of the ven- 
triefe] towardes the interiour partes, obtaiiie a .swelled, or 
more extuberant part like a circle. 1654 Gavton Pleas. 
Notes IV. viii. 223 .Shaking her extuberant and reverst lip.s. 

Moxon Afech. Exerc. 216 Scrapes off the extuberant 
Mettle. ^ 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 8 197 A substance . . 
which, .in time liecomcs .so extuberant as to deform the face 
of the wails. 1819 in Tooo; and in mod. Uicts. 

t Sztu'berate, v. Obs. rare. ff. L extn* 
berat* ppl. stem of extuberdre (sec prec.).] a. 
tntr. To swell out or up. b. trans. * To make to 
swell* (Blount Giossogr.). 

<883*6 CocKKRAM, Extuberate, to swell like the sea. <638 
Rowi Asn Mou/efs Theat. ins. 976 Two cornicles . . near 
which the forepart of the head aotb a little extuberate. 
<691-1738 in C01.IC.S. <7X1' <800 in Bailev. 

Hence t^xta'berated ppl. a. Also ftg. f Ex- 
tuberating ppl. a.,«wprotul>erant. 

1717-36 Baii.ey, Kxtuberated. swelling into knobs or 
^ J®**nson ir. Party's Chirurg. m. xi. (1678) 
r>j [ 1 he abdominal muscle.%] are situate in the emineniest 
or extuWaung region of the belly. 1737 Smith Cur. 
•Vmi , w’ 547 , Rising here and there with extuberating 
Hills and Montains. 1768 Life ^ Advent, of Sir Barth. 
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Sapskull II. 51 An extuberated proof of her singular affee* 
tion for young Romeo. 

+ Eztab6ra*ti011. Obs. [ad. L. extuberdtion* 
em, n. of action f. extdberdre (see prec.),] concr. 
Something that swells out, ’or up ; protuberance. 

161S Crookk Body of Atan 752 'fhe , . same Tealc-Iike 
extutwration or Mamillary proces.se. 1663 Farincdon 
Serm. (1^2) II. 632 Excrescences and exlumrations to be 
lopped off and abated. ig«t~z8oo in Bailey. 
t Eztii*beriOy a- Obs. [f. Extubrr-ant 4- -ic.] 
Swelling out, projecting. 

I703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 230 The Iron Pin.. will resist 
the extuberick part.s of the Edge of the Guide, 
t BztU'berOlUl, a. Obs.-^ [f. EXTUBBR-AirT + 
•0U8.] Swelling out, protuberant. Hence t Ei:tn*- 
berouunMU. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Exttibenws, swelling forth or 
bunching out. lyai-xSoo in Bailey. ^ 17*7*36 Bailey, Ex- 
tubertmsness, the swelling or bunching out in the body. 
1775 in 4 \sh. 

Sxtue, obs. form of Ebchkw v.^ 
Eztimie’ICeXLCe. [r* E* extumescence, f. L. 
extumescent-em, pr. pple. of extumisfire to begin 
to swell out, f. extumere, f. ex* out f tumcre to 
swell.] A swelling out or up. 

x6ii C!otrk., Kxtumescence^ an extiimcscence, a swelling, 
a rising vp. i656*<x in Blount Giossogr. ztii-iBoo in 
BAIf.F.Y, i «84 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Bztunte’soeney* Obs. rare^^. [f. as prec. : 
see -ENCY.] « prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet's AUrc. Compit. vui. 294 Lest, .these Bowels 
should be incited to tetaneoUvS cxtumcscencies. 

Eztnnd (ekst» iid\ v. [f. h. extund*Are, f. ex- 
out + tundAre to beat.] trans. To beat or hammer 
out ; only Eg. 

x6xoW. loi.KiNRHAM /I tY of Surztty Rdr. 3 To ex- 
(unde and beat-out this true Proportion, 1 obseriic the 
Circumstances protected, ibid. 11. iv. 52 Mensuration is 
conuersant in extiinding the lineallcxtentions of longitudes. 
<7*7 in Bailey voI. II. 1890 Pall Alatl G. 16 May 4/2 
Leaders, .have to be extunded sometimes in. .haste. 

I' Eztu'rbf V. Obs. [ad. I*, exturb-dre, f. ex- 
out -f- turbdre to disturb, f. turba tumult.] trans. 
To hustle out, get rid of. 

1615 Sir G. Buck wf Unw. of En^ xii. in Stow’s Chron. 
971/a All these noble Tenautes .'ind occupants were thus 
exturbed, dead, and gon. ^ 1603 Sir C. Hkvdun yud. 
Astro/, xi, 241 'I'bat one point of exturbing Esau, and of 
his inheritance set aside. 

t Bxtypal, <2. Obs. Variant of Kctvpal. 

1678 CuDwoRTii Intel/. Syst. i. iii. 152 Two worlds— the 
one archetypal, the other cxtypal. 

BzzberailOe (cgzi/I berans). [a. F. exuber- 
ance, ad. L, exfdefantia, n. of stale f. exiiberdre ; 
see ExuiiKUAiVT and -ance.] 

1. 'rhe quality or condition of being exuberant ; 
abundant productiveness; luxuriance of growth ; 
overflowing fullness (of joy, health, etc.). 

1664 Evklyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 107 Repress the common 
Kxubcninccof the leading and middle .shouts. ^ 1^5 Wood- 
war oATr/, Hist. Earth 11. (1723! xiB The primitive Exu- 
berance of the Earth was lessen'd. <883 Scott Quentin 
/). ii, A happy exuberance of animal spirits. iBay Hake 
Guesses Ser, 11. (1873) 557 A sweet guileless child, playing 
in the exuberance of its happiness. x88a A. W. Ward 
Dickens iii. 58 Nothing is wanting. . to attest the exuberance 
of its author's genius. 

b. (..’opiousness or redundance of expression. 

17x7 Garth tr. ihueCs Alet. Pref., In his similes that 
cxulierance is avoided, vj/ps Johnson Idler No. 36 f 6 
The man of exutierancc and copiousness, x^y Ghotk 
Greece (1862) III. xxix. 69 His exuberance astonishes us. 
j t C. A fault or error of excess. Obs. 

I Z749 Fikllung Tom Jones iii. v. That the different ex- 
uberances of these gentlemen, would correct their different 
I imperfeertion^ 1756 Rukkb Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 30 
I Allowing me in my exut>erancc one way, for my deficiencies 
! ill the other. 

I d. An extravagance, excessive outburst. 

z8i4S D'Israeh Amen. Lit. (1867) 619 His generous im- 
pulses burst into the wild exuberances of the reveries of 
astrology. i875^owett Plato {zd ai IV. 121 'J’he criticism 
on his own doctrine, .has. .been considered, .an exuberance 
of the metiphy.sical imagination. 

2 . An overflowing amount or quantity ; a super- 
abundance. 

^ 1638 W. R[awi.ey] tr. Bacons Lift tf Death 373 Fatnesse 
is.. an Exulierarice of Nourishment, almve that which is 
voyded by Excrement. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 90 
There is an exuberance of fancy in him. 1786 - Alts, ff 
Lakes I. lyj An c.xuberance of water. 18O8 E. P. Wright 
Ocean World iii. 65 An exulicrance of life of which no 
other portion of the globe could give us any idea. 

tb. ellipt. An abundance of good things, 
plenty. Ohs. 

1675 CocKRK Morals 37 Exulntrancc is turn'd to Indigence. 
* 75 * Johnson Kambter No. 105 F ii Many had great, ex- 
uberance, and few confessed any want. 

1 3 . cctncr. An overflow ; a luxuriant outgrowth ; 
an excrescence, protuberance. Olu. 

1665 Sir T. Hekrrrt Trav. (<677) 120 Sulphur, or other 
like exuberances of Nature. 16^ J, Clayton Virginia in 
Phil. Trans. XLl. <49 Punk., the inward Part of the 
Excrescence or Exuberance of an Oak. iy8< Johnson Lett. 
Mrs. Thrale <4 Apr., Kindnes.s must be commonly the 
exuberance of content. z8ss Waterton Wand. .S'. Amer. 1. i. 
89 They [the rocksl appear, .smooth, and their exuberances 
rounded off. 
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BxabMWUqr (egtiA-berSniil). [a<], 1,. txii- 
beraniia : see prec. and -ancy.] 

1 . »ExubbrAnoe I, 1 b. 

£. Maebuhy in Spurgeon Tf^as. Dav, Ps. xviii. x-2 
Which [praisej he expresseth in (hl.s exuberancy and re- 
dundancy of holy oratory. 1690 Bulwer Anihrofomet. 179 
Cosmetiques . . contrived . . to restrain the exuberancy of 
over-grown Breasts, nxyaa LtSi.R Husb, (X752J 277 The 
exuberancy of its juice wifi make it knotty and sticky. *843 
Marryat M. Violet xvii, The exuberancy of spirit., had 
deserted me. 

1 2 . Exuberance 2. Obs. 

x6xx CoRYAT Crudities 256 The marvellous aOInenre and 
exulieruncy of all things tending to the sustentatioh of man’s 
life. 1768 tr. BuschinPs Syst, Geog. HI. 6zz The levels 
yield an exuberancy of grain. 

t8. concr. « Exuberance 3. Obs. 
a 1633 A0.STIN Medit. (1635^ 61 It was no Meteor; no fire- 
drake. .(Things which wise-men. .know to be Exuberancies 
of Nature). 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. vi. § 38 And some 
will censure this Digression for a Struma, or tedious Ex- 
uberancy. 

Sznberaiit (egzir/'bcrdm), a. [ad. L. exn* 
herant-em, pr. pple. of exuherare, f. ex- (sec Ex- 
prep) + uherdre lo lie fruitful, f. fiber fertile, con- 
nected with uher udder. Cf. F. exuhhant.l 

1. l.uxuriantly fertile or prolific; abundantly 
productive. Also jig. 

x64j| Evelyn Diary 29 Jan., Vines.. so exuberant that., 
one me will loade 5 mules with its grapes. 17*8 Morgan 
Algiers II. v. 313 A paltry Recompense for the exuberant 
Rhodes. Z7S9 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Et^. 1 . 12 The Earth 
hiLs been so exuberant in the Production of this Metal. 
1788 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 163 His fancy is exceedingly 
fruitful . . It is indeed too exuberant. 1854 Emerson Lett. 
■V Soc. Aims. Poet, fr Imag, Wks. iBohn) 111 . 168 We 
know Nature, and figure her exul>erant. .in her fertility. 
<871 Rossktti Jenny Poems <09 Love’s exuberant hotbed. 

2 . Growing luxuriantly ; produced in .superabun- 
dance or excess. 

x<i3 Bradshaw .St. Werlmrgc 1. 607 A pure perfyte plante 
.. Alervcylous by growynge . . with dyuens propry tes, of 
grace exuberaunt. <664 jivr.i vn Kal. Hort . , A ugust (1670) 
22 Cle.'insc your vines Irom i xuberant brandies, xv^ H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 1 1799) 111 . 583 Both . . 
)n.Ty perish with hunger in the midst of our exuberant 
crops. 1848 Prichard Nat. Hist. A/ang^ Races Iwaring 
an exuberant growth of hair, a t86a Buckle Civith. (1869) 
III. i. 9 An exuberimt and therefore a restless popula- 
tion. 

II Misused for * superfluous ’. 

1667 Waterhousk Eire Loud. 157 An Exuberant Servant 
. .is better spared, than a Charity to one of these. 

3 . Of a fountain, Stream, etc. : Overflowing. [Cf. 
Virg. At.n. vri. 465 exuherat auinis!] 

<678 Cuow’okth Intcll. Syst. 593 He as it were an Ex- 
uberant Fountain, this as a Stream derived from him. 16B6 
(ioAD Celest. Bodies i. xvi. 105 Kvt^n the Sexiilc .. is found 
at times to usher in cxui>erant Floods. 1876 Blackik Songs 
Petig. 4 Life 18 Life’s exuberant sc.t. 

4. Jig, a. Of affections, joyous emotions, bene- 
ficence, vitality, health, or their maniiestntions : 
Overflowing, abounding. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Ltn*e xi. Such exulierant goodness as 
may justly ravish us to an aniaxement. I7xi Addison .Speef. 
No. 169 F 8 Such an exuberant Love to Mankind. i;r68 74 
Tuckkr Lt. Nat. (1852^ II. 616 An exuberant health without 
any judgment to guide it, will never make either a happy dr 
a useful m.Tn. xte8 Macaulay Hallam Ess. 1854 1 . 59 An 
age i»f exuberant zeal. 1863 KiNtii.AKF; Crimea (18761 I. vi. 
85 'I'he English in their exuberant strength. 

b. Of persons, their actions or expressions : 
Efliisivc in display of feeling. Now more usually, 
Abounding in health and spirits, overflowing with 
delight. 

Z503 Hawes Examp. Viri. vti. 131, I vnto yon muxt be 
well exuberaunt. 1753 Johnson Adventurer No. 58 F 3 
Exulierant praise liesiowed by otlier.s. 18x5 W. TI. Ireland 
Scribbleomania 48 He has been, .exuberant in his enco- 
miiim.s UDon individuals. 2863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
Viet, i, she seemed .*in animated, .exuberant creature. 1866 
Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. III. 323 An exuberant letter from 
Cliarles Kingsley. 1874 Helts Soc. Press, xxv, 395 After 
exuber.'int demonstrations to me. 

c. Of diction or composition : Copious, diffiLse, 
lavish in ornament. 

1654 Fuller Ephemtris Pref. 6 Here may they observe 
the variety of eloquence in severall persons, some large, 
copious and exuberant. 17x5 Poi'K tliad Pref. D ij b, His 
Similes have been thought too exuberant, and full of Circum- 
st.'inccs. <863 Geo. Eliot Pomola iii. xxxviii. Exclamations 
of joy and wailing, mingled with exuberant narrative. 

d. Of wealth or .stores : Overflowing, abundant. 
Of expenditure or display : Lavish, profuse. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies iii. iv. 4^ Our Collections are 
more exuberant than Stow’s. X751 JpiiNSON Rambler No. 
toz F 4 My fortune being by no means exuberant. 1796 
fiuRKK Regie, /'eitre Wks. 1842 II. 349 The exuberant clis- 
play of wealth in our .shops. 1869 Lkcky Europ. Mor. II. 
i. 99 The exuberant charities of the church. 
Ezuberan'fcly (Cgzi/ 7 *berantli), adv. [f- prec. 
+ -LY In an exuberant manner or degree ; 
ovcr-plentifully ; with exuberance of growth, 
feeling, or language ; Vith exuberant delight. 

1630 TI ULWER Anthtvpomet. i8z It. .sprouted out exuber- 
antly. <693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (i723» a7z The 
Earth was very exuberaiuly bceci wilh Trees. xySz J. 
Moore View Soc. It. (17901 I. xxxv. 373 The valley from 
this town to Terni is exuberantly fertile. 1781 V. Knox 
Ess. I. vil. 32 Those simple delights . . which the poets have . . 
no less justly than exuberantly described t x8as Byron Let. 
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f9 Moon S Clar., It will make the man. .exuberantly happy. 
a xlS3 Korrktson Stmu Scr. iv. xxii. (1876) a6$ Joy aeems 
to b^clt more exuberantly by men who have sinneo much. 

Scotsman xa May 8/5 The alliance, .into which he and 
Principal Cairns entered so exuberantly. 
Sznbsrailtttaas (egzirrb^rfintnes). [Casprec. 
+ -NEttS.] The state being exuberant. 
xTaT-jS m Bailey. 1775 in Ask. 

t&m*berate, a. O^s, [ad. L. ^xuberOi’US, 
pa. pple. of exuberare : see Exuberant.] Over* 
flowing, superabundant. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood oj Crape 17 The exuberate singu^ 
larity in Merchants of all nations. 

Sxnberate (cgzi/J ber^Jt), v, 5 pa. pple. exu- 
berate. [f. J.. exuberat- ppl. stem of exubirdre : 
see Exuberant.] 

1 . intr. To be exuberant ; to abound, overflow. 

x6a3 CocKERAM, Exuberate^ to abound, Bovlr 

Sere^h. Love <i66o' 59 That vast confluence .and immensity 
that exuberates in God. 1658 |J. Serjeant] tr. 7 \ IVkites 
Peripatet. Instil. 420 Trees are thrown by Tiinber>men 
into water, least their native moisture should exuberate 
into rottcimesse. a 167a Wood /.(/ir (1H48) 36 .Such 
tow'ring ebullitions do not exuberate in my Aganippe. 
1838-9 Haujvm Hist. Lit. IV. yii. iv. § 51. 328 Scarron wm 
endowed with vast gaiety, which geueriilly exuberated in 
buflbou jests. 1891 T iiAcKERAY Enff. Hum. (1653) >59 One 
whose . .breast exuberated with human kindness. 

b. To exuberate into : to pass by exuberance of 
growth, develop into. To exuberate in\ to in- 
dulge in willi exulierunt feeling. 

17x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. III. Dissert. Drama a Two 
of Its [rc. Cli. of Kiigland’s] considerable Members exuberut* 
ing into that of Cotiiprehcnders. 1781 Johnson 20 Apr, in 
Boswell, He might have exuberated into an atheist. 1887 
M. B. Edwards Next of Kin 1 . v, She exuberated in the 
delicious, .sense of romance. 

1 2 . trans. In Alchemy : ? To render fruitful 
(mercury, the alkahest). [Cf. class. L. exuberare 
to make fruitful] 

1471 Ripley ('<77///. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 126 Our 
Meustiue by labour exuberate. x6m Asiimolp. Chym. Col- 
lect. 77 That E.yrth so mingled with Menstnious Matter, is 
called Argent vive, Exti berated, which gather s^^cedily. and 
while it i.s new. x<^i J. Wehster Afetaltogr. xii. 196 Tho.se 
that know this will dismiss cuinmon Mercury from creating 
the Stone, or exuberating its humidity. 

Exnberation (egzi//!ber;?i*Jon). rare-\ [ad. 
I.. exuberdlidn'Cm, n. of state f. exuberare : see 
Exuhkrant.] Exuberance of spirits ; excitement. 

jB. Whiiby Awak. ^L Femokk 11 . x. 240 The men’s 
cxiiberation escaped them in shouts, .and peals of la tighter, 
t liXU'berOUS, r<. Ohs, rare. [f. Exubkr-ant 
+ -OUS.] -Exiukrant. 

1631 Fullefs Abel Rediv.^ Citfim 361 To set forth Tli* 
exuberous praises of brave Gilpin’s worth ? 

Exuccous,-ction, obs. ff.Exsuccous, suction. 
Ezneontiaa (eksii/kfimtian). AVr/. Also 0 
ezouo-, oxukontian. [f. Eccl Gr. i^ovKovTi-ot 
(f. if out of h ovK not + urr-wv, gen. pi of pr. pple. 
of tivai to be) + -AX.] (See quots.) 

1844 tr. .Socrafes* Eccl Hist. 11. xlv. 230 They ( Arians] 
were also termed. .Exucuiitians by those at Antioch who 
rnibraced the orthodox faith. 1875 EncycL Brit, II. 537 
TAriu-s .said] * lie is of .a .substance that once w.as not o'vk 
yvTiiii'>’-*hcncc the n.imc uf K.YOUConti.iiis .som(:timc.s given 
to his followers. 1877 P.^mith in Diet. Chr, Biog. s. v. 
Arianiimt The Arians were also called Exukontians. 

Szudate (cksiwdirit), sb. rare—^. [ad. L. e.x- 
{s)udat-um (that wliich is) exudated ; neiit. pa. 
pple. (see next).] An exuded substance. 

1876 llAMTiiqi.ow Mat, Med. (18791 61 Covered with lymph, 
or some exudate of a whitish color. 

tS'Zndate. V. Obs. [f. L. ex[s)uddD ppl. 
stem oi ex{s)uadre to Exude.] 

1 . inir. »=E.vur)B i. 

X646 Sir T. Browne P.seud. Rp. in. iv. 113 Perforations. , 
through which the humor, .doth exudate. 1757 A. CuoI'ER 
Disttller in. Ixiv. {1760) 261 A vegetable Juice, which, .exu- 
dated from their Koots, 

2 . trans. = Exude 2. 

1671 Phil. Tram. VI. 212^ A Pole of Ivy did of it self 
exudate .and shew a litiuid and yellowish rosin from the 
bark. 1796 Mok.se Amcr.Ceoff. 1 . 524 A .soft rock, through 
the pores of which, the inoisture i.s slowly exudated. 

Ezudatioil (cksif/(l/(*Jon\ Also 7-8 ezsu- 
datioD. [ad. late L. ex{s)iiddtidn‘e/H, n.of action 
f. ex{s)iiddre to Exude.] 

1 . The process of exudincr ; the giving off or 
oozme out (of moisture) in the manner of sweat. 

i6zr Woodall Surj^. Mate Wks. (1^^53)95 In these wounds 
. .appear exudations of clammy humours. s66BPhit. 'Trans. 
111 . 855 A purer sort of Opium, taken from the Husks of 
Pupuy-seed, being prickt, after some time of exsudation and 
insolation. X7X3DERIIAM Phys. 'TAe0l.6jfia/-n.,An Ex- 
sudalion-.of some pftrifying Juices out of the r^;ky Earth. 
>794 t** Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. II. xiii. is Any 
exudation of the wine through the pores of the bottles. 
186a G. P. ScROPK yolcauos (cd. si) 37 The vapour it once 
contained escaped, .by exudation^hrough extremely minute 
pores. x866 'Tatb Brit. Mollulks iv. 88' The TestaccUa 
lorni a kind of cocoon in the ground by the exudation of 
mucus. 

attrib. X845-6 G. E. Dav^r. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 499 
Exudation-corpuscles. x8^-<9 ’Todd CycL Anat. IV. 119 » 
Exudation-Pri^ucts exhibit themselves in the form of Cum- 
l>ound-granule corpuscles. x68a Grikie Text-bk, Ceol. it. 
n. I 3. 90 * Segregation ’ or Vexudation ' veins. 


II b. Incorrectly : Percolation, trickling through ; 
? slow and gradual Overflow. Cf. Exude 1 b. 

>793 SmcAiON Kdystone L. I 30a Ibe least exudation of 
moisture down into the rooms. 1858 Kank Arci. Expt, I. 
Notes 460 Ixxrking upon the glaciers of Greenland as canals 
of exudation. 

2 . coHcr. Something which is exuded. 
x6f8 Bacon Sylva f 4 Rock Rubies arc the fine Exudatjons 
of Stone. X744 Bkrket.ry Siris | ri Resinous exsudailons 
of pines and nrs. 1875 II. C. Wot>n Therap. (1879) 391 
Calomel .should not be used .. where the exudation is serous. 
/id' >883 fortn. Rev. Feb. 197 Malice is a natural exuda- 
tion in every mind. 

fizndatlTa (cksiil'd/tiv), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
^ex{s)iiddiiv-us.^ f. exsuda~re : see Exude and -ive.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
exudation. 

1899 I'opn Cycl. Anat. V. 617/a The exudative process 
having extended from the uterus to the IFallopianJ tube. 
1869 J. S. Wells Dis. Eye viiL 46 . 348 ' 1 ‘hcre are generally 
no exudative or degenerative changes of the retina. 1876 
Dun RING Dis. Skin 140 Exudative diseases. ' 

B. sb. * That which is the product of exudation 
or which has been exuded’ {Sjtd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

z8^in Wagstafpr Med. I'W. 
t Sni'datorTi a. and sb. Obs. rare. Also 8 
•zaudatory. [f I.. type ex(s)uddldri-us, f. ex- 
{s)iiddre : see ICxuDK and -oiiY.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exudatiou. 

X78a Marshall in Phil. Trans. LXXlll. 221 While they 
were in the exsudalory state alxive dc.scrib«d. 

B. .^b. A means of exuding. 

x6S4 Gavton Pleas. Abates 1. v. 16 Urine and tearcs are 
the great exudatories of sorrow. 

Exodo leksi/r'd), v. [ad. L. ex\s)ud'dre, f. ex- 
out + suddre to sweat.] 

1. intr*\io ooze out like sweat ; to pass off in bead- 
like drops through the pores, an incision, or orifice. 

>574 SWTON Health Mag. 8 I'hc mutter, which did exude 
and come out . . from the skin. X731 Arduthnut Aliments 
V. 11735* The green Leaves of Tea contain a nurcotick 
Juice, which exudes by Roasting.^ .>774 Pennant lour 
Scot, in 1772, 263 A yellow Stalagiiiitic Matter has exuded. 
1849 Mi.'RciiibON .S'iluria xii. 305 Stone-oil which exudes 
from the crust of the carth.^ xlHb Vines Sachs' Bat. 532 
Gum, which exudes from incisions in thick viscid drops. 

H b, Occas. misused for ; To escape as vapour ; 
? to overflow slowly. 

1837 Disraeli yeneiia t. xiv. (1671) 69 A savoury steam 
exuded from the flesh-pot. 1^3 Kank Crinnell Exp. xx.v vii. 
(18561 344iTIte crushed fragments exuding and. .rolling down 
toward the level ice. 

2 . trms. To sweat out or give off like sweat ; to 
discharge through the pores or an incision. 

x?.. in Johnson. i8«a IxiisoN.Sc. 4 > 4 r/ II. 345 It. .is like 
milk when exuded from the tree. X830J.C. Sthi'IT Spha 
Brit. 97 'J'he Poplar, .exudes the moisture which it imbibe!).. 
1869 tr. Pouched's Universe (1871) 92 The bee exudes lliu 
softening wax from one region of its body. 

absol 1881 bi.AcK.MOKKCAr/fr<n(i^//iii, The cool bowl Lof 
a pipe] shineH without exuding. 

fig. 18574 Llsi.e Carr Jud. Gwynnr 1 . i. 33 ITic .stnUd 
farmer fairly exuded pleasure at every pore. x88a 1 *. Hakik 
EB p ii, He moved onward silently exuding admiration. 

lienee Ezu'dcd ppl a. Ezu'ding vbl. sb. .and 
///. a. 

1849 Ci.ARiuoE Cold Water Cure 97 'llie exuding of this 
oiniment lasted .*it)out eight days. *z87'{ B. W, Kicuako.son 
Dis. Mod, Life 16 The exuded fluid is... a prmlin.t uf the 
blood. 188a Vinks Sachs' Bot, 513 The jwllcn-grains. .a»e 
retained by an exuding drop of fluid. 

Ezndenoe (cksi//*deiis). rare-'. [Incorrectly 
for ^exudance, f. Exude + -anue.] The jiioccss of 
exuding. 

1874 Man. Gunnery H, M. Fleet 196 There is much 
greater tendency to the exudcnce «f niiro-glyccrine from it. 

Exufflate, -ation, var. if, Ex.su ffuat 15, -ation. 
t E*ZTi 1 | sb. Obs. [a. exKs^uly i. ex- out + 
root sal- to go (cf. satire to leap).] A banished 
person ; ~ Ex ii.K sb.'^ 

1566 (Jascoione & Kinwfi.marsh Tocasta in Childs Four 
Old Plays < 1848) 140 Eteodcs should sway the kingly m.Tcc, 
Anti Pofynicc as fxul should departc. >$95 SrhNSER Col. 
Clout 896 They sh.'dL.as ICxuK out of bis court be thrust. 
1600 Holland Livy 11. xix. 56 The regiment of Komanc 
exiils. 1640 G. Sandv.s Christ's Passion in. (1649) ^9 
lA2gion.s of Heavens Kxul-s. 

t £'nl, V. Obs. rare [ad. L. ex{s)ul-dre : 
sec Ex ui . ate ».] tmns. » Exile v, 
iSl^ao Dunbar None may^ Assure viii, Trculh stands 
barrit at (he dure, And exulit is nf the touii. 

tE'ZUlant, a. Obs, rare-K [atl L. 
lantenty pr. pple. of exis'fUldre ; see Exulatb v.] 
Living in exile. 

1636 Brathwait Lives Rom. Emp. 260 lustinian . . who 
was now exulant in Cersonia. 

t E*Zlllatef sb. Obs. [ad. L. ex{f'',uldt-usy pa. 
pple. of exU')uTdre : see next.] Exile fA- 
c 1470 Harding Chran. clxxxviii. iv, The lordes fled . . as 
exulatc.s. 1557 Pavnf.i. Barclay's fugurth 1 a Wo Is me 
miserable cxufalc. > 647 ^ C. Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosnrt) 
II. i»7 His Moister, (long an Exulate) come in, 'lo claime 
hLs proper Right. 

fS'ZIllatett'. Ohs. rare. With /a. //Ar. 6 
ezulat. [f. L. ex{s)uldt- ppl. stem of ex{ 5 )ul-iire 
to be in exile, in late L. also transitive.] a. trans. 
To banish, exile, b. intr. To go into exile ; to 
be in exile. 


>535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. i8 Mony Scot . . That exulat 
wer out of Albione. 1640 Howell Dodotuif Cr. 303 Both 
exulating from their owne patrimoniall Territories, 
t Ssralft'tioil* Obs, rare-'. Also 6 -oim. 
[ad. L. ex'f)uldtidn-emy n. of action f. ex\f\uldre \ 
sec Exulats v.] Banishment, exile. 

* 5 M Stewart Cron. Scot. 1x858) I. 91 In the tyme of his 
Txulatioun The lordis maid gude reparatioun. 
t Extl'loer, Obs. rare-'. In 6 ezalooM. 
[ad. F. cxulcthe-ry ad. exulcerd-re to Exulck- 
WATK.l trans. -Exulckuate v. I. 

1541 R. Cori ANDirtri^ra'i: Teraf. 2 A iij b, Corrupte blode 
.. inaketh erosion and exulccrc[thj the body. 

t Ezu'lceratei a. Obs. [ad. L. exulcerat-uSy 
pa. pple. of txukerd-re : see next.] 

1. rrExiaCEJtATRD I. 

X545 Kaynold Byrth Mankymie p. i Aa yC intestinum 
rectum be cxulcfeiai. i6o( Holland Pliny 11 . t68 Tbe said 
peen 6gs. .doc cure the wens or extilcerut bunches. X683 
Salmon Doro^ Med. 1. 3 10 The cure of exulcemte Erysipelas. 

2. /£■■ r retted as by an nicer; vexed; also 
diseased, disordered. C’f, ExuLrERATKD 2. 

Bacon Obserr’. Libel Wks. 1862 VI II. 192 Finding 
tnc king’s mind so c.\ulceratc, as he rejected all counsel. 
1609 Holland Amm, MaruU. xv. v. 38 Vrsitinus, ulreadte 
cxuTccrate .and carrying rancour in bis heart. 1859 Knsiiw. 
Hist. Coll. I. 56 III this cxulccrate business, so much mode- 
ration . . hath shined forth in the King of Great Britain. 
z68a H. Mokk Ansut. Remarks Ecp. Apocat. 125 Their 
ex ulcerate rage at the Rising of the Vvitnesses. 

EnJeerate (egz2;lseif«l), v. anh. [f. L. 
exulcerat- ppl stem of exukenm'y f. tX’ intensive 
jyulcerdre to Ulokratk.] 

1 1 . trans. To cause ulcers in ; lo ulcerate. 

15M Klyot Cast, tfelthe iv. ii. (1541) 78 b, Yf tbe reume 
bc^uirp . . it doth exulcerntc the lunges. 1650 Hiiiirkht 
Pitt Formality 13 Wounds and sores, .will secretly exuke- 
rate the flesh. 173a Akduthnot Rules of Diet 392 The 
stagnating Seruni. .cxulcerntc.s and putrifles the Bowels. 

ahsoL 1607 WALKiNwroN Opt. Glass 6j Bitter and salt 
phleumc. .doth iwulceiate. 18B3 .Salmon Doron Med. 1. 37 
They exulcernie, cause Fevers. 

2 . fig. To fret as with an ulcer ; to exasperate, 
irritate ; to aggravate (a disease, .sorrow). 

1594 llooKFK Led. Pot. III. 9(1 It is not 6.2x10 to sjieake tu 
I he contenuition of niindcs exiilrerutcd in tbcinseliies. >^ 
Cnii.LiNGW. Relig. Prot. 1. v. $ (*4. 2S0 Professc this I cannot, 
but I iTULst lye pcrpcliiiilly and cxulccrate my conscience. 

1653 Mantom E ip. fames i. 16 I'l’liisJ doth but prejudice 
men’s minds, and ex ulcerate them against our testimony, 
abiot. 1671 Milton .Vamson 633 Thoughts my tormentors 
. . bAnsperati^ exulcerntc, una r.iisc Dire inflaniinatton. 

1842 Sir H, l AVLOk Edwin the Eairi. ii, Dettuclioii that 
extilrcrates. 

1 3 . intr. To break out into ulcers or sores. Obs. 

1507 l.owK Chirtnx. 0614) toi The cholcricke humor., 
cxulcenlelh. 1599 A. M. tr. Cabe/houefs Bk. Pkysicke 
49, j The lCye.s cxiilcerale, or are inflamed. 1659 Lady 
Alimony y. vi. in Ha/l. Dodsley XIV, 362 With balms lo 
close the skin, And leave the wuiiiul t’ cxulccrate within. 

Ezulcerated (cgzir-isei«j«t^), ppl. a. [f. as 

prec. (■ "KDl] 

tl. AflecU il with an ulcer, blistered, ulcerated. 

1576 Bakkr fenvell of Health 58 b, Thi.s water . . healeth 
the bowels exulceraled :ind hurl. 16^ Fullkr Holy 4 
Prof. .St. II. iv. 60 Purulent spittle argues exulceraied lungs. 

1663 II0V1.K Nat. Phil 11 . IV. i.^ 121 ’I'lie cxulccratcd tu- 
mours of one sick of ibc. kingVevil. 

2 . fig. F retted ns by an ulcer ; festered, irritated, 
embittered, exasperated. 

16140 Hr. Rk.ynoldh Passions xxvi. 273 Exulcerated. and 
seilitious spirits. 1667 H. More Dw. Dial. iv. xxxvii.(i7i3) 

394 That exulcerated Malice . . of those marked Servanis • 
of the Bea.st. n 1703 Burkiit On N. T. Rom. ix. Pref., 

An exulcerated prejudice against them. 

i EzuToeratini;, ppi^ a. [t. as prec. + -inu ^ .] 

That exulcerates : lit, and Jig. 

1599 Broughton's Lett.^u. lO He.. may plcade for liim- 
M'lie . . us lob against his exulceruttrig comforters. i6xx 
CoTt'.R , MieianaiardiH, a venomous and exulcerating oyle. 
170a Sir j. Flovkr in Phil. Trans. XXI 11 . 1172 The Me- 
dulla i.s hot .and exulccrating. 

Enloaratioil (egz 2 ;*]scri^i'J. 7 n). [ad. I., exul- 
cerdtion-emy n. of action f. exuUerdre : .‘'Ce Exul- 
ckuate. Cf V. exuldralion.^ 

1 . Ulceration. Also, ‘ the early stage or com- 
mencement of ulceration ’ (Mayne Exp, Lex^. 

*533 ElyotCoj^ Helthe (1541) 56 b, Iriflaniation or cxulce- 
ration in the gultcs or Madder. 1671 .Salmon Syn. Med, 

1. xiviii. ri3 A Disease which ciiusetu scratching without 
Exulcenation of the Skin. 1748 tr. Crgetiuf Distemp. 
Horses 17 The Sharpness of ihc ExuhTruiion is mitigated. 

1689 in Waostaki-k Med. IW. 

b. fig. Embittered condition ; cxa.s|)(.ration, 

>594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. v. (1611)65 Which cxulceraliion 
of iiiindc made him apt to take all wcusionsof contradiction. 
x68o H. Moke A penal. Apoc. iio Rage and cxulccnitipn of 
spirit against the risen witnes.ses. 

2 . ronrr. An ulcerated place ; a sore. 

1551 'Purnkr Herbal (1568) K iij a. The whyche pulse*, 
hurte the sores niid exuicerationa. 1678 Salmon Lo^. 
Dhp. 167 It . .henis r.xulcc.raiions, cools the heat of bnrmnjg 
Ulcers. t86i Bumstl..d Uen. Dis. (iSyp) 355 Herpetic 
exiilceratioiis, or other solutions uf continuity. 

tEnlceratiye, <». Obs. rare-\ [a. F. 
exulceratifiy -ive, f. I*, exukerdt- ppl. stem of ex- 
ulcer are : see Exulukiiatk and- IVK.] Tending or 
of a nature to produce ulcers. 

i6ot Holland Pliny II. 149 The leaiies and branches be 
exulceratiuc, and wil raise bliftters vpon the body. 
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BXTTLOEBATOBY. 


EXUVIATION 


Snleeratovy ^egzv ‘Iserato^ri^ , a. [f. L. type 

exuhcrat^us, f. txulcerare \ sec Exulcekatk and 
‘URyJ Tending to produce ulcers. 

> 7 * 7 ’ 3 ® Baij.kv ; and in moJ. Diets. 

Exult (eg7» 10, V. Also 6 ezuUe. [ad, F. 
exuUC'Ty ad. L. ex{s'ulta re y fieq. of exswre to 
lean up, f. ex- out + saiJre to leap.] 

+ 1. ifUr, To spring or leap up; to leap for 
joy. Oifs, 

1S70 in Lkvins Mnnip, iS; To Exulle, fXHllarc. ci6** 
Chapman Hiad xiii. 28 'i'hi; whales c.vultad under him. 165s 
FkKNcn Yorkik. SiM iU. A roiinliiin. .doth at the sound 
of a |)ipc rejoycincly t-xuft and leap up. 1715 ao I’ovr //tVwf 
XIII. 47 ITic sea. . K.vnlts, and owns the monarch of the main. 
X7»7 Kailey voI. 11 , ExHitrii^ luat>ed and skipped for Joy. 
2 . To rejoice cxccr dingly. he elated or glad ; to 
triumph. Const, in ;«/, <?«, ovcr\ and inf. 

1594 Hookrk Eccl. Pot. I. ix. 1161 o ..>4 Nature exulting;. . 
in certaine hope of reward. 1601 .Siiaks. Trvei. A'. jIl v. 8 
To. Woiildst thou not he j^lad?. . Pnb. I would exult man. 
1756 C. Lot A.S Esf. lYatcrs 1 . D«d,. Who tair .. not exult 
in being born a Hritonl x8ox Sootiiby Thniahii n. xviii, 
Her soul Evultcd. i8a8 DT.SKAELI Chu$. /, 11 . v. {'.16 
Every one seemed to c.\ult at the happy ch.inge whieh a 
few clays had elfccted. x$j {0 Kank A ret, Jix/t. II. viii. 90 
Wc . . exult to thiuk we need no catering for the morrow. 
1865 .SwiNBOHNR Pofms ^ Hallads, Suitre to C. 50 A-s 
plague in a poisonous city Insults and e.\ults on her dead. 

ExxltaAOe (egzi’ltunsX [ad. late L. exiful- 
tantia, f. ex\s)u!ifmt-€m \ sec -ance.] -next. 

1650 Howhix Afasanietlo 1 . 1*17 He was received with 
extreme exullaiices of joy hy all the people. 1674 
Tonauo ix. ( 7 ti684i 151 W'e have great cause of exult- 
ance and joy. x^js in Johnson. 1830 W. Hiiii.i.ips Mi. 
Sifiai in. 446 Again arose Exultance tnuny-voiccd. 

ExnltdttCy (cgrti ltunsi). [nd. 1,. ex{.i]u/tan- 
tia ; see prcc. and -a.vcy.] Exultant state or con- 
dition ; an instance of the same ; exultation, glad- 
ness, transport, triumph. 

x6sx Burton .•!««/. Mol. 111. ii. ni, ^oys, comforts, exult- 
ancies. m66o Hammonu .'itrm. viii. Wks. 1084 IV. G14 
Always upon terms of Spiritual exultancy. X7ai~x8oo in 
Bailkv. 1847 r.i». L.iNr.»SA V A rt I. Fiery and almost 
fierce in their exuluncy. 1864 Carlyle hn'dk. Ci. IV. 
XI. i. 3 A trace of airy exuberance, of natural exultancy. 

fExultand. Ohs. rare-K App. *= Exultet. 

xtt9 Ckurchw. Au\ Si. PotrdiM^' 6 A Pryk-.song 

boke . . wlierein is contey ned iiij ma-sses, uj kyries, iil allo- 
huies, und ij cxultands. 

ElwtflAt (cg72»dtint), a. [ad. L. e.r j u/- 
iant-e/fty pr. pple. of : see Exni.T.] 

Exulting, triumphantly joyful. 

1653 H. Moke C-onJiwt. Cnbbal. ii. 4:;; With such exultant 
sympathy and joy. a 1745 Broomk On Death 1 *,6 The Sun 
. .starts exultant, and renews the day. 1844 Cath. IVeckly 
Instruct, la; The wild cxultani cry. X863 Gir.o. Eliot 
Rowola It. xxiv, The fierce exultant delight to which he 
was moved by (he idea of fieiixitual vengeance. 

Hence BsultanUy cutv. 

X883 K. W. Hamilton in ftarpePs hfng. 846/3 Margaret's 
he.Trt swelled exultantly. iSflk Manch. Exam, 7 Aiif^. 3/2 
It W.TS exultantly proclaimed that the war with Afghamst,Tn 
would only cost six millions. 

Exultation (eg/»lt<Ti-Jon). Also ' 5 -cion, 
-cioime. [ad. E. cx{s\tiJt(ftion-etny f. ex{!!t)tilfdr€: 
see Exui.t. Cf. F. exultation (from 14th c.).] 

1 1. The action of leaping or springing up. Ohs, 
sgi^g Sanijys Europae .Spiy. (1632) 2*5 With roniinuall 
great wagging of 1 1 u'ir Ih^cIIcs and exuIt.7tion . . sonietiu)e» 
all springing up lightly from the ground. 

2. The action or st.ite of exulting or rejoicing 
greatly; triumph, joyousness, rapture. us delight ; an 
instance of the same. Also coucr, an object ex- 
ulted over. 

1:14x5 tr. 7 ‘. d Kempis’ Consol. 11. xii, Hov gret exiiita- 
ettm to all he seinlcs of heven. 1594 Hookkk Enl. Pot. 
1. xi. (i6ii) 36 With hidden cxult.Ttion. 1716 Apuison Free- 
lutlticr No. 49 ?i To .swell their Hc.Trt.s with inward Trans- 
ports of J(T[y and Exultation. 1771 Ess. /rotn Batchelor 
*1773) i, O F — d, ihou genius of the agr, Hibernia '.s exnlta- 
tivni ! ^>874 Green Short It ist. viii. 515 Amidst the exulta- 
tion of the Court over the decision of the judges, 
b. pi. Shouts of jov, joyful utterances. 
tS97 IIooKhM Bid. Pol, V. § 39(1662) igi Heavenly Ac- 
rlaniatlon.s, Exultations. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 225 
Hymns, and exultations and otlicr uncommon noises. 

t Eml’tative, <». obs. rare. [f. Exult + 
-ATIVK.] Inclined or ready to exult ; exultant. 

?/7 25M Clariodus (1830) 103 Sad hevic myiidis to make 
exultutive. 

Ii Enltat (egzirdtet). [L.] The ancient hymn 
beginning Exultet jam angelica turha CiHoruniymn^ 
in the Roman Church at the bcnetliction of the 
paschal candle on Eastcr-evc ; a musical setting of 
this hymn. 

[1510 : see Exultano.I Rock Ch, Our Fathers I. 
■ii'j I An illumination repreHentinej the deacon ringing the 
Exultet in the ‘umlMj . Lath. Diet. ^oC), s. v. Holy 

Week, The uw of tlie paschal candle goes hack, .as far at 
l«rar,l as tlie time of ^ositnu.H, who was made Pope in 417, 
and the siihlimc words of the * Exultet’. .can scarcely be 
less ancient. 

Exulting (egz»itiq\ vhl. sb. [f. Exult + 
-i.Nul.] The action of the vb. Kxvlt ; exultation. 

*744 Sarah Kim oino Dtrind .Simple (cd. 2 I. 85 Dinner 
pass d. .in Explting.s in the Happiness of {losscssitig sucli a 
Creature. . ai8» I.. Hunt /rtMt-jf Concert, The gong .. 
with exultings that clanged like disasters. 1875 BkoWNiKC. 
Anstoph. A pot. 363 Hideous exultings. 
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Smiting,///. 0. {;f. M prec.4.iteA] 

1 . That exult* ; exultant, trinmph|Mi^i°y/*'t 

vj $2 Bleecc tv. ^-Th-'^eStiltiDg shall then . . 
her flight renew. x||sfl FabuOR Hist, Jj^. (1858) I. ii. 166 
An exulting «xpecUfS<itt.l^ a of the church 

establishment. MM H^'Nswmai^ 7 //x/. Sk. I. 1. i. 42 
Solon . . was a 4 ke 4 '^tW^Xtihing monarch who was the 
happiest of men. 

2. nonce-use. Upspringing, towering, lofty. Cf. 
Exult j. 

1798 Bloompirld Farweds Boy, Autumn 318 To tlimh 
the woodland hiirs exulting brow. 

Hcncc Sxn'lttiigrly adv., in an exulting manner. 
i66x Bovlr Style 0/ Script, (1675) 244 They cxuUingly 
told the woman, Now we lielieve, etc. *775 Aoair .dwer. 
Ind. 296 TI)e savage .. returned exultingly to his country- 
men, 1837 Hood Drinking Song ii, topers of grape- 
juice exultingly vapour, xlss Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
unj In London it was announced exultingiy that [etc.]. 

t EsultiTO, a, Obs. [f. Exult v. -b -ive.] 
Inclined to exult ; given up to c.xultation. 

? a 1500 Clariodus (18 j«) 192 Ho llian waa in joy sa exultive, 
7 'hat of littn .self .alinalst he wist no thing. 

Exultre, obs. form of Axle-tiiek. 

1475 in Child Eng, l^Sc. Ball. v. cxvii. 1x888) 90/2 Late vs 
ca.sl the exultre. 

Ezululate (elcsi/z-li/JlHt), 7/. rare, [f. I,* ex- 
itluhll- ppl. stem of exululdrCy f. ex- out * ululdre 
to howl i,cf. nluta scrccch-owl).] inlr. 'lo howl 
or cry out. 

1623 6 in CotKt:K.\..M. 1866 J. B. Ro.sr. tr. OviS s Fasti tv. 
205 With noisiest clamour they exululate. 

j iJenco Bztatila'tioii. 

■ 1727 Bailpy vtd. IT, Exululation a Shrieking or crying 

out. _ 1864 /V. ^ (X S«r.^ in. VI. 178 The fiendish exultation , 
I (e.\uliilation ?) wherewith the Dublin demagogues wolved it j 
I about the city. 

t Ejni]ttillilica*tioxi. Ohs, rare. [f. L. ex- 

out + umhiltc-us the navel f -ation.] 'Fhe starting 
out of the navel. 

x7o 6 in PuiLui s (cd. Kcr.'cey'. xyax-zSoo in B.\iLEy. 1823 
in Crahh Technol, Diet. 

t ExU'tldailCe* Ohs. [ad. T*. exundantiay f. 
exundant-cm : see Kxundant and -awck.] The 
fact of flowing forth iu waves ; an overflow. 

a i6m H- Binntmo Com, PruK Ckr. Peifg. Wks. 1839 I 
156 'Inc infinite excess of perfectbin and exund.Tncc of .self- 
beiitjg. x66o H. Work Alyst. (Jodi. vii. x. 323 'fhosc paren- 
ihclic al cxutidnnces of weighty sen.se and matter. 

i* En'ndailCy. Oh, [ad. L. exundantia : see 
prec. and -A.NCY.] An overflowing; —prcc. 

1686 CoAii Cetest. Bodies it. vii. 249 Which doth ferment, 
rarifie, and raisclhcW.TterstoanF.xundancy. 1692 Bkvkr- 
i.F.Y Disc. Dr, Crisp to How great Exundancies of Expres- 
sion arc found. 

Enndant (eksmdaid% a. [ad. L. exttnd- 
ant-eniy pr. pplc. of exundare, f. ex* out ->• muldre 
to rise in waves, f. unda wave.] That flows forth 
in waves ; overflowing, superabundant. 

a xfifli Holyoav Juvenal 187 Front their cxuntlant wit 
their mine sprung. 18516 Smvih Rom. Fam. Coins 96 
Exundunt fertility of resource. 

t b. Path, Said of the pulse ; in mod.1*. exun- 
dans. 

1707 Floykh Physic. Pulse-Watch I. 357 The intense 
Fulse is. .exundatit like a torrent. 

Ezundate (eki;7Mid(?>t), V. rare, [f. L. exun- 
t/rf/- ppl. stem of exundare: see prcc.] inlr. To 
overflow. 

1721-1800 in Bailfy. 1%^' Blnchv. Mag. LVI. 210 The 
stream exundated on every .side. 

Ezundation (cks&ndri jon). Now rare. [:id. 

T,. exunddtim-emy n. of action f. cxttmlare ; see 
F.xund.\^t,] Overflow (of a boily of water'. 

1577 Holinsiiko ChroH. 11 . 58 Great part of Flanders 
being drowned by an extindation or breaking in of the sea. 
1679 Plot Stajfonhh. <i636) 46 ThcTi.Hing of the former 
(IM.10II, and exundution of the latter. 179a A. CivOOKS Bibley 
Cen, xlv. 6 note, 'J'lie fertility of F.gypt depends on the 
regnl.sr cxund.ition.s of the Nile. 1853 Fraseds Mag. 
XLV HI. 708 The issue of the waters, or exnndation from 
the pond. 

t Eznugulata, V. Ohs. [f. lute L. exun- 
guliU- ppl. stem of exwiguldrc to lose the hoof, 
f. ex- out + «//^r/ff, dim, of unguis claw, nail.] 
irans. ;^See qnots.) 

1623-6 Cck:klram, F.xungulate, to pare ones iiailes. 1727*- 
yh Haili:v, ExungHlaiCy ia pull off the hoofs, also to cut off 
the white part from ruseleaves. 1775 in A.sh, and later Diels. 
Hence tSzii*ngiil»t«d /// a. fBzuaffulA’tion. 
1657 T0ML1H.SON Kenods Disp. 530 It is made of two parts 
of the .sucec of exungated [sic] Roses. Ibid. 652 Roses. . 
reddish, and not exungulatcd. x73»-6 Baii.ky (fob), F.x- 
ungulaiioHy a pulliim off the hoofs. 1742-1800 Ibid.y Ex, 
ungulation I'among Chyroists), the cutting off the w'hite Fart 
from the Leaves ot Roses, 

Exuperable, -ate, etc. : see Exru-. 

Exiirgo, -enoe, -exit : sec Ex^u-. 
t ExUTgailCy. Ohs. rare, [f. L. cxurgenl-enty 
pr. pplc. of exurgerey f, ex- out + urgere lo press, 
UuoK ; see -efcy.] The quality of urging strongly; 
urgent force. 

1659 Owen Serm. xii. Wks. 1851 VHL 462 The..exnr. 
geiicy of their number and wisdom. s668-^ Ex/. Heh. 
(1790) T. 35 'I’his authority, .consists ptwtly, in an exurgency, 
or forcible influence of the holy matter. 

Exuacitate, -ation, vtu. of Essi'scirm, etc. 


Obs. [ad. L. exust-uty pa. pple. 
: see next.] Burnt or dried up. 

■ iMr Tomunso|( Renods Disp. 205 lliis Rusma is.. 
Il^leri blocker, and seemingly exust. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Mere. Compit. iti. 6 t Hut, exust and mcluncholick Bioud. 
tEwat/vi Obs. rare. [f. L. e.xusE ppl. stem 
of exur^e, f. ex- out + /IrA? to burn.] irans. To 
burn up. Hence Bxu'stod///. a. 

1623-6 in CoCKVRAM. 1823 Nettf Monthly Mag. VII. 144 
The exusted vampyre Arnold Raul had strangled, .a number 
of cattle. 

t Eam'StiblBi a. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + •ible.] 
Capable of being burnt up. 

1633 'J'. A(}am.s kxp. 8 Peter iii, 7 Do they .say, the 
heavens are not exustible? 

tEzU'Stioil. Ohs. [ad. L. n. of 

action f. ArwrA/v (see Exust\ CT. OF. exustioft.] 

a. The action or process of burning or burning Up 
(something), b. Heat attendant upon disease. 

a. 1610 Barkough Afeth. Physick v. xiti. (T634) S99 You 

must use .some hole burning instnimont .. After exu.sl ion, 
minister the juyee of Leekc.s and other such things as do 
dric. 1651 Raleigh’s 6'host 353 The gcnerall rxu.stion and 
burning of the world. 1720 S. Parker Bibl. (Gen. 

xix. 2^) I. 424 'i'he frightful Effects which this Kxustion [of 
Sodom and Gomorrahj left arc still remaining. 

b. 1657 Tomlinson Kenou's Disp. 712 It alluyes inflam- 
mations, exustioiis and hot distempers. 

IsXXgtefPa.pple. Ohs. [ad. L. exnt-uSy pa. pplc. 
of I'XUt^re : see next.] -Stripped. 

ci430tr. T. i\ Kempis’ hint. n. iv, A mau conuertyng 
him holy to god, is exute & taken fro be body St chaunged 
into A newe man. 

Eznte i e|;2f«'t), V. Ohs. exc. I/isl. ff. L. extll- 
P])l. stem of exulire to drawer pull off.] tram. 
To strip (a person) of\ to divest or deprive of. 

1S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. JII. 182 I'he governing. , In 
ihair handis he did agane icsing, .\nd him exutet of office 
and cuir. 1669 R. B. Life T. Aforton 98 Exuted of his 
seciTtarie’s place. 1829 .X)iJ riinv in Q. Rev. XXXIX. 391 
(He] was decrt-ulcd, e.xuted of all his iircfcrnients. 

EsraviaDility '^.egzii/ viabi liti'. [.id. F. exit- 
vhibititcy f. exHviahk'. see next and -iTy.] 'J'bc 
proiMjrty of lieing cxuviable. In Diets, explained 
.T-s the power of ca.sting off exuviie. 

1841 Fli'.mi.ng & Tirbin.s Dki. Franc.-Angl. 11 . 441 
Exuviabilitl . .exuviahility, the faculty of sloughing. 1^7 
in ('rak;.. 

Exnviable (cgzi/V viab’] \ a. [ji. F. cxnviahle, f. 
I .. exuvim : see next and - a iji.k ] C.Tpn ble of being 
cxuvi.ited or sloughed off. 

1839 Tonn Cyel. Altai. 11 . 882/a Odicr,. found chitinc 
in the exuvuTblc. skeleton of ('rustacea. 

11 EnvilB (egzDi’vilf). [a. L. exttvm garments 
stripi)ed off, skins of animals, the spoils of an 
enemy, f. exu^rc to divc.st ones-elf of.] Cast skin.s, 
shells, or coverings of animals ; any parts of ani- 
mals wliich are shed or cast off, whether recent or 
fossil. 

1670 Boyle Conin. E'eiv Exp. iv. Wks. 1772 III. 378 
'I’hey 1 insects! divested the habit they had . . and Rpi)c.Trt-d 
with their exuvia: or cast coats under their feet, a 1728 
Woodward C'h/a/. EW. E'osstls ii. (1729) 21 in iVaf. Hist. 
Fossils, They appear to be only the Skins or Exiivio: [print- 
ed ExiivinJ, rather than entire Bodton of Flshc.s. 1796 
Moksk Amer. Ccog. 1 . 184 Fossils and other marine exuviic 
which arc found iuibeddvd on tlto lops of niouiUains. 1826 
Kikuy & .Sp- Elntomol, (tSaS) III. xxxii. 5*90 The insect has 
quitted tlie exuviae of the pupa. 1830 Lyki.l Prim'. Ceol. 
I. 23 Living animals, .hnd formerly lived .. where their 
exuviae .ire now found. 1851 Richakp.son Gcol. (185.';) 393 
Seu-weeds, .Sponges, corals, shells, ami the other marine 
exuvia: found in the chalk, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1653 H*. MoRF._.^'lwr/V/. Ath. Ml. xvi. (1712) 138 The Exu- 
vi.!} of Fiddles, it seems, Hy up into Uie air. 1811 Lamu 
Burial S^ieties Wks. (1876) osg The depitrted Spirit ix 
gone. His cure is only about the exiiyim. 1821 Knox 
lipir. Despot, xxix. 06 1 /Cst the despotisni of influence 
should de.stmy the vitals of a free con.stttuHon, and leave 
nothing behind but the form, the exuvl-e, the name. 1851 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (18031 1 , it, vi. 439 Cunou.s exuvLx 
of early .'irt. 

Ezuvial regzi/ii‘vial\ a. and sh. [f. prec. 
-AL.] A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
exuvinc. In quots. transf. and fig. f B. sh. pi. 
Things stripped off ; spoils. 

1632 Litiigow lyazt. It. 7'i Being eled wifli the extivials 
and Trophecs of enemies. 1830 1 ’hackkray Catharine i, 
'I'hc load of exuvial coats and breeches under which he 
(the old clothes man] staggers. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, 
.Shaks. Wks. (Bohn' 1 . 364 In the }H)ct’s mind, the (act hvis. . 
lost all that is exuvial. 

Earaviato (egziw viiifit), v, [f. as prec. + -ate.] 
a. inlr. To cai»t off or shed exuvia?. D. irans. To 
shed or cast off as cxuvia\ 

185s Frasers Mag. LI. 54a Crabs of mature age and full 
siie cea.se to exuviate. iSlto Huxi.ky Crawfish i. 37 The 
young crayfish exuviate two or three times in the course of 
the first year. 

b. M Caki'KNTEr Micnisc, 6’ Bert. (1891) 889 Even 
when the Entomostraesjhave attained their full growth, 
they continue to exiwiate their shell. ^ 1871 Huxi.fy Anat. 
Vert. Anim. 9. So much of the allantovi as lies outside the 
walls of the body is. . exuviated. 

Exnviatioil (egzl«.vi,^i-/3n). [f. prec.: see 
-ATION.] The action or process of exuviating; 
shedding (of antlers, skin, etc.). 

1839 Todu CycL Anat, II. 882/2 The exuviation of the 
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skeleton of CrustacJe. . is similar to that of Insects. « s(to 
Maogillivray Nai, Hist, Dse Side 463 llie exuvia* 
t{oii..of the antlers ..seems to connect these ormns with 
thow MrtS of the skin . . which are subject to this process, 
sitt .Dana Cryst, 1, 3 Numerous exuviae of Cirripeds were 
CoUect^i provinuK that these animals undergo exuviation. 
jfig, H. Spknckr iilust, Univ, Progress 1x4 Society, 
in all its dcvclopements, undergoes the process of exuvia- 
tion. 1874 Drapkk Pelig. 4* Sc. ted. 3) 3*8 The most serious 
trid through which society can pas.s, is encountered in the 
exuviation of its religious restraints, 
t SiniTioiUI^ a, Obs. [f. as prac. + -ous.] 
Pcztaiuine to, or of the nature of, exuvise; effluent. 

Mohr Antul. Ath. Hi. xvi. (1773) 137 The Skir- 
mishings fn the Air are from the exuviou.s Effluxes of 
things. S67BCUUWOKTU Inteli. Syst, 15 Insinuations of simu- 
lachra, or exuvious images of bodies. 

Sx-vaocine, tt. nonce-wd, [f. Ex- />ref.^+L. 
vacca cow + -ink.] Obtained from a cow. 

Kdin, Rnu III. 340 Six of them [mice] embark upon 
a bit of dry cow dung, their provision in the middle of this 
ex-vaccine vessel. 

Sx-TOtiT09 a. [f. next -f -ivb.] Pertaining to, 
or performed by, ex-voto offerings. 

18^ Makv Howitt P, Bretner's Greece 1. 1. 14 Nitches in 
the rocks . . indicate the former places of ex-votive worship, 
li Sx-TOto (ek$|VJ<i‘t<7). [f. L. phrase ex void, 
ex out of, vd/d abl. sing, of vdt-um Vow.] An 
offering made in pursuance of a vow. 

*834 ManwiN Auglerin Wales I. B13, [..perceived that 
they were ex votu’s made by tlie piou.s. .devotees of the rod 
in commemoration of their triuniplis. 1880 Miss Hihd 
Japan 1. 67 Ex votus of all kinds liang on the w.all. 

Ezsodiacal (eks|Z<Hl.-)i’akal\ a, [f. Ex- prefy 
ZoWAC + -AL.] Of the minor planets : Having 
au orbit th.nt passe.s out of the. zodiac. 

S803 .Sir W. HkMSCMKL in Phil. Trans. XCTII. 340 
They should be called very small, and exzodiacal, 

Dy, obi. form of At. 

By, obs. form of Eoo. 

tEya, int. Ohs. rare~'^. [a. med.L. eya (L. 
eia) in same sense.] Indeed, surely. 

rx430 Ir. T. a KeMpis' Imit. iii. vi, Eya, my lorde god, 
my holy luucr, whuti hou shall come in to myn herte, all 
myn iinvardes shal joy. 

£Syah, obs. spelling of Ayah, Indian nurse. 

II Eyalet (rya-l^t). [Turk. oJbl ^yalett a. 
Arab. iJlji iydlah (^at\ noun of action f. Jf dl to 
preside.] An administrative division of the Turkish 
empire ; now more commonly called Vilayet, q.v. 

^ 1853 M Licod Atlas .Scripture Gcog. 53 'fhis province 
is divided into four eyalets or pashalicks. 1889 Daily 
Hews 16 Oct. 5/6 Mos.suul, in the eyulct of ilagdad. 

Eyas (di'hs). Eorins : 5 eyes, 6-7 yos, 6 9 
eyess(e, 7 eyasse, (eyeass, iiaes), 7- eyas. 

{ Altered form of Nyas, a. Fr. niais (=* Pr. nizaic, 
t. ftidiace) L. *md{i)dc-ew, f. tndus nest. The 
dropping of initial n was due to tui erroneous 
division of a nyas (cf. a nadder h.v, Adijer); 
the spelling eyas was suggested by popular asso- 
ciation with ME. and eyry ; also with eye 

(see quots.).] 

1 . A young hawk taken from the nest for the 
purpose of training, or one whose training is in- 
complete. 

i486 Bk. St. A lhans B ij a, An hawke is calde an eyes of 
hir eyghen. 1573 Tukhkhv. Bk. Fakonrie 31 The firsie 
name and terme that they bestowe on a falcon is an eya.sse 
and this name dothe laste as long as she is in the eyrie. 
1609 Massinc.kk Picture v. i, So ho, birds, how the eya&ses 
scratch find scr.'imble I 1688 E.. Holmk Armoury 11. 336. 3 
An cyc.ssc is. .a young Hawk as long us she is in the Eyrie. 
x8ao ScuTT Abbot iv, Is it thus you feed the eyas with 
unwashed meatT i8te Catkedr, Wks. (1879) 443 

As when, an eya.s, he kdlowed hi.s liigh heart I'o swim on 
sunshine. 1875 ‘ Stonkhknok' Brit. Sports 1. iv. i. 5 6. 296 
This is very ca.sy with the cyess or braiicher. 
pig. i6oa SiiAKS. llam. it. ii. 355 An ayrie of Children, 
little Yase.s, that cryc out on the top of question, a i6a5 
F1.ETCIIKB Woman's Prize 1. ii. Hang these tiuue-heurted 
Eyasses. 1890 Saint.siil'ry Hist. Elizabeth. Lit. xi. 426 
One of the little eya.s.sc.s who comfietcd wUli regular actors. 
2 . attrih.y as eyas-falcon^ -hawk ; in sense ‘ un- 
fledged, youthful ’ as eyas-thoughts^ -wings. Also 
eyas-imuiket (see Mubkbt), used jocularly for a 
sprightly child. 

1596 Si'RNSBR HymnSt Heavenly Los/e 24 Ere flitting 
Time could wag his eyas wings. 1598 Shaks, Merry //'. 
111. iii. 23 How now my eyas-Musket what newes with you 7 
1606 Chapman Marltatfs Hero fjf Leander iv. To .still 
their eyas thoughts with industry. 16x6 Sokfi.. h Markh. 
CountrU Farme 708 The care of holding, .your hawke. . 
may intice you to esteeme the Iiaes hawke. a x6j{3 G. 
Daniki. Idyll iv. 28 Our Eyeass Life Complaines vnpittied. 
x8a6 Skhricht Obsent. Hasvking (1828) a6 Magpies may bo 
flown with cyess slight falcons. 

Eydent, obs. var. of Eident. 

Zl^e (»i), -rA.i Forms : 1 60;^, (€so, 

a -4 eje, a-3 ejhe, 2-5 else (3 ehe), 3 -5 
eghe, 3~7 eie, 4 eg;e, ei, hei^, he (ffor/h.), 

4- 5 eyghe, elghe, yje, ije, 4-f ey, 5 egh, 
yghe, Igho, eyhe, ehe, yhe, ye, i6, fhyghe, 
hye, loy, ?oe, hee, ijoe, ieae), 5-6 e (narth.\ 
(eae, lee), 5- north, (and 9 /*oet.) ee, 6 iye, ylo 
(yey, ye, yae, eey, i,^ 4- eye. /V. a. i ^agan, 
6gan (north. 6so, 6ga), i^y^san, 2 ea 26 ii, 2-4 
. Vfj^. III. 


e^en 2-5 ei}en, 3 eihen, tt^en, eh^en, 
3' 5 eghen, eien, 3-5 (7 arch.) eyn, 4eyi)exi, 
ei^yen, ^e^en, hegehen, eye, 4-5 eysen, y^en, 
eyghen, eighen, ilen, yen(e, ein, 4-0 (9 arch.) 
eyen, 4-7 (9 ani.) eyne, 5 ighen, yeghen, 
yhen (eene, eyon, ygne), 5- north, and Sc. 
een, 6 iyen, ien, yien, (ain) Se. ene, (6-^ eine, 
7 aine, 8-9 Sc. e'en). /S. 5 e^enen, ejene, e;hne, 
3-5 ehnen, ehne, 4 egghnen, i^ene, ine, ewine, 
eiine, 5 eghene, enyn (hynon, enghne). 7. 4 
clBusy 5 y^ea, 6 iyea, yea, iea, yeea, ayea, eea, 
6-7 elea, 17 eya) 6 - eyea. Also with prosthetic n, 
5 neghe, ney, 4 6 nie, nye, /V. 5 nyen, -on, 
-non. [OF. s'are, wk. neut., corresponding* to 
OFria. dge, OS. ifga (MPn. hghe, Du. oog), OHG. 
ouga (MHG. ouge, Gcr. auge), ON. auga (Da. die, 
Sw, flga), Goth, augo :-^OTeut. *augon-. 

By most scholars referred to the OAryan root *ao- to see, 
to which belong the synonymou.s words in all the other 
branches of the Aryan family exc. Celtic ; but the anomalous 
representation of O.Aryan o by au instead of a presents 
dinicultic.s ; for various hypotheses intended to account for 
it see Brugmann Grundriss I. 333, Kluge F.tym. Wb, (ed. 5) 
.•5.V., Fick I'ergi. Wb.(eA.^)l. 371. Otherwise, no plausible 
affinities have been found lor the Teiilonic word.] 

The original plural uras in -an, in M K -en, whence north, 
dial, ten, and archaic eyue. In some forms of M E. a second 
inllcxional -cw (reducible to -e) wsls added, niakitig Oienen, 
e^ene, whence in xsth c. enyn. Our first instance of the 
tnodern -r plural is a 1375 ei^es. 

I. 1. The organ of sight. 

a. in man and vertebrate animals. 

n 700 F.pinal Gloss. ro«)3 Vitiato oculo : iinhyotoxi e^an 
[atioo Kr/urt Gloss, undyct^p se^anj. c8as resp. Psalter 
xciii. 9 Se de hiowede tie scewad'. c 930 Lind is/. Gosp. 
Luke xi. 34 Gif e^u din biSinilde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 
29 Gyf hin swydre ea^e )>c leswtcie ahola hit ut. c 1x73 Lamb, 
Horn. 33 pes moniies e^an, and his fet, and his hondaii. c xooo 
Okmin 93^ >if hatt tin e^he iss all unnhal. a X300 Cursor 
M. 9361 ^Cott.), Als douues eie hir lok es suete. c 1300 K. 
A lts, iiod His egghnen out of his hed sterte. CX340 Cursor 
M. )78o(Fairf.t,' Insl«(Ma htddcrhini l»o3t he scyghc fra 
he finnonient njt to his eyghe. f'S37S .SV. Leg. Saints, 
Paulus 557 With fleshy ewine ne na se mocht. c 1380 Chau- 
CKH Min. Poems, MerciUs Beattie i Youre two oyn will sle me 
sodenly, I may the hcautc of them not Kuxtene. c X4110 Rom. 
Rose 1023 Htr no.se, hir mouth, and eyhe..Wcl wrought. 
<■'1430 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant, I. 299 Take a tamo heron 
and drawe out the noth eyon of her. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
B jb, The yolow be twene y» Bccke & y“ yeghen. xsis-ys 
(IlannatyncClub)i79 Aiie monstrous fischu 
. . havaiid greit cnc in the head thuin^f. a 1399 Skelton 
Poems agst. Gamesche 37 Your ien glyster as glassc, Row- 
lynge in your holow hedc. 1586 7 Q. Eli*, in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, 31 Paine in one of my yces was only the cause. 
1603 Camden Rem, 12$^ Piercing the King of .Scots through 
the eie, as Hector Boetius fableth. 1^4 Brevint .^aut at 
Pindar 116 I'o set new Eics .. instead of those that were 
bored out. i^as Watts Logic 11. v. i. 5 7 The Distance at 
which the.se Glasses are placed from the Eye. z774(>old.sm. 
Nat. Hist,{tn6) IV. lua The orbits of the eyes were deeper. 
1797 CoLKKiLxiE Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 236 A little sun, no 
bigger than youree. ^1831 Brkwbteh Optics xxxv, §166. 
286 The huniuii eye is of a spherical form with a slight 
projection in front X856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Jnq. I. v. 

1 8a The eye of an e.agle is nearly as large as that of an 
elephant. 1838 Kingsley Red King 37 His cync were 
shotteii, red MS Mood. 

b. Poet, attributed to heaven, the sun, etc. The 
eye of day, of h€cci}en~^<^ sun; the eyes of heaven, 
if night ~ the stars. 

Z590 Sfenseb F. Q. l ill 4 Her angels face. As the great 
eye of heaven, shynecl bright. xS9$ Shaks. J{?hn 111. i. 79 
'I'ke glorious suime. .Turning with splendor of his precious 
eye 'I'he cimjdy c.vth to glittering gold. t x6oo • ' 

.Sonn, xviii, .Sometime too hot the eye of heaven sliines. 
1^3 — Ham. II. ii. 540 Would haue made milchc the Burn- 
ing cyesof Hc.Tuen. 1738 Wesley Psaims cxivii. 2 All ye 
sparkling Eyes of Night. x8so Scott Monast. xx, The eye 
of day hath opened it.s lid.s. 

C. with adjs. denoting the colour of thtr iris, 
cxipo Poem vi. in Retrospective Ker\ D853) I. 307 His 
hegchen war. .gmi, <^X3i4 Guy W'/irro. (Abbotsf. cd.) 7B06 
He loked on )»e wil» wrakc Slemlichc wih bis eyjen blakc. 
143B-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) I. 145 That region hath peplc 
with whyie heire, peyntede eien and ^clowe. 1300 ao 1 .>un- 
UAR None may Assure x, Ene of amiable blyth a.surc. 1587 
Ma.s(:.\ll Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) 167 The Kleabittcn, 
with a thinne crest, hauing blacke cync. 1704^ Pope 
Windsor For. 351 He turn’d his azure eyes Where Windsor- 
domes and pompous turrets rise. 18x5 Scott Guy. M. 
xxxii, 'J'Jiis young man . . wa-s upwards of six feet high, had 
. . blue cye.s. as9sx, hfooRE P'ifV Worshippers, I never 
nurs'd a Jear g.irelle, To glad me witli its soft bbick eye. 

transf. 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 64 The blue eye of 
heaven had seldom been altogether wiilidrawn. 

d. taken as including the eyelids, or the sur- 
rounding parts; the region of the eyes. See 
Black Kyk 2. 

C97S Rttshw. Gosp. John ix. 6, fk ahof 9xt lam ofer ej^u 
his. e 1000 p>ax. Leechd, I. 108 Wik eaxena sar . . semni 
kysse ylcan wyrtc scaw, & smyre da eaj^n kaurmid. c XX75 
Lamb, Horn. 121 Summe ker weren k^t ht.s e^an bundeii. 
ffxsso Otvl tjf Night. 426 He wolde kat he iseje Tere.s 
in evrich monnes c^e. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 547 Hys 
Eyn with his hand closit he. cv/fB Chaucer /W. ic> 
.Smale fowlcs maken melodie. That siepen al the night with 
open yhc. 1486 Bk. Si. Albans Biju, An hauke that is 
broght vp vnder a Bussard . . hath wateri Eyghen. a xm 
l.i>. nEKNRR.s Huon xlvti. x$7 The pyrates .. bounde Tus 
hande.s..and iyen. *673 IIoubfji Odyssey xv\. si Kisses 
his head and hands, and both hui cyno. X73X Smollett 
Per, Pic. II. Ixxvi. 306 These gummy eyes, lantern jaws, and 
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toothless chaps. 1840 E. Howard Jack Ashore III. ix, Thkt 
kindly looking gentleman, that’.s blushing up to. the ^ycs. 

e. in iimtrtcbrate animals. CompoHfid eye : see 
quot. and Compounj) <1. a d. 

1665 K. Hookk Micrographia 178 Each of these Pearls. . is 
a perfect eye. 17M 1 '. Brown ir. Fresnys Amtisefn. Ser. 
A <./w«. 87 rheirColIectionsof Rarities exceeds that of John 
Tradusken for here are . . the Eyes of Oysters. x84i-7t Ti. 
R. Jones Auim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 353 The individual eyes, 
or ocelli, as we shall term them. 1878 Emyet. Brit. Vlll, 
Sify'i The compound eye . . consists e.ssentialiy of a series 
of transparent cone-like bodies, arranged in a radiate, manner 
against the inner surface of the cornea. Ibid., 'I'he eyes 
of many insects have a field of about half a sphere. xBBi 
Ibid. Xni.^ *43/2 In the larval slate the eyes lof insects] 
are ordinarily simple, and each eye is usually a congrega- 
tion of .separate eye-spots. 

2 . Phrases. (For those relating to the function 
of the eyes, etc. see 3-6). a. Blind (\be 7 uare) 
your eye (now vulgar) : look lo the safely of your 
eye ; Jig. lie careful. One might put a thing in 
ones eye (a*ul see never the zvorse) : indicating the 
insigiitficance or noii-cxistence cf the thing. For, 
by reason of the fair eyes of \ for the sake of; cf. 
Fr. potir les beaux yeux de. 

1509 Payne Kvyll Marr. 146 As m^Nrhe as a man may put 
in his eye. 136a J, Hkywodd /'nv.'. 4 Pipigr. (1867) 34, 

I might put my winnyng in mine eye, And see neucr tlic 
woorsc. «x37a Knox Hist. Kef. Wks. 1846 1. in;, I sh.-ill 
lodge all the inen-of-ware iiilo'my Exic, that shall land in 
.Scotland. 1379 Tomkon Calvin's Serm. Tint. 222/1 'I’hey 
rule not by rcat^u uf their faire eyes. 1583 Golding Calvin 
OH Dent, clxxxiv. 1145 It is not for their fiiire Kyes(astjiey 
say), a 1663 Robin Hood xxxi. in Child Ballads • 18S8) Ilf. 
v. cxiv. 201/a The ladies gave a sheut, ‘Woodcock, bcw.ire 
thyn CO ! ' a ijoo H. K. Diet. Cant. Crew, All that you get 
you may put in your Eye and see neVr the w’otse. x8sx 
Mayhew Load. Labour (iSbu Jl. 234 You must mind your 
eye, if you are .shovelling slop into a c.Trt. 

D. Biblical allusions. A beam, a mole in one's 
eye (A/att. vii. 3). Jiye for epe {F^xod. xxi. 24). 

a X300 Cursor M. 6701 iCott.) Ei for ci, and toih for toht. 
1570 G. HARvry Letter. bk. (Camden) 5 To pluck out the 
bcainc out of his own i. 

C. 0)11 o(|. To pipe the eye, to put the finger in 
the eye : derisively used for to weep. To cry ones 
eyes out ; to weep e.xccssively. 

! X390 Smak.s. Com. F.rr, if. ii. 206 No longer will I be a 

foole, To pul lh«; finger in the eie and weeue. e x6a6 Dkk 
o/Dcrton iir. iv. in Bullen 0. II. 58 Would one 

have thought the foolish .npc would putt 'I'he finger in the 
eye and tell It daddy ! i6m Flli.kk Ck, Hist, 1. v. 6 32 
.So hhihber'd with tearcs, th.it she may seem almost to have 
wept her eyes out, 1738 Sw ii r Pot.’ Conversat. 27, I can't 
help it, if 1 would cry iny Eyes out. 1883 .Steve n.son 
Treasure /si. iv. xix, 'i'he smoke . . kept us coughing and 
piping the eye. HLhI, ditty I Cry, baby, cry; pul your 
linger in your eye. 

d. Co/loij. or slang. Kcferring to drinking or 
drunkenness. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 205 O he's drunki; . . his cycx 
were set al eight I'th morning.^ x6io • - Temp. ni. it. 10 
Driiike seruant Monster. . thy cies are almost set in thy head. 
1738 S WHT Pol. Commsnt. 1 5 You must own you had a 1 Jrpp 
in your Eye . . you were half Seas over. 1789 Burns O Willte 
breivedapcik d maut. Were nae that fou, But just u drappie 
in our e'e. 1B40 Barham Ingol. Leg., Bagmans Dog xix, 
She ask'd him to ' w-ct t'other eye 

O. C'P to the ryes : Jig. deeply immersed or occu- 
])kd. (B/ortgtged) up to the eyes: to the utmost 
limit. 

1884 Reade: Gd. .Stories, Bom toGd. Lurk, A ncighlxMir's 
estate, mortgaged up lo the eyes, was sold under the hani- 
incr. 1889 Gomhon Staiu ks m Boys Own Paper 16 Nov. 
103/3 The stewards were up to their eye.s packing baskets 
anti making preparntions. 

f. To (make a person) open (his) eyes : to (in.'ikc 
biiii) stare with astonishment. To close an eye 
(ntgalivcly), To lay, put ones eyes together: 
to go to sleep, f My eyes draws straws (vulgar) : 

1 am sleepy. 

1633 T. James Voy. 36 Not one of them put his eyes to- 
gether all the niglit long. 1707 J, .Sti-:vkns tr. Quevedds 
Com. Wks. (iTfxp 350 He coultl not l.T.y his Eyes together. 
1738 Sw'iKT Pol, Conversat. 214 I’m sure tis time for 
honest Folks to be a-bed — Indeed my Eyes draws straws. 
18x4 D. H. O’ Brian Narrative Escape 132, I never closed 
an eye. 'I'he night at length claiised. 1889 JfeSsopF Ow- 
ing 0/ Friars ii. 72 The new fashions made his neighbours 
open their eyes. 

g. Sporting. To wipe the eye oj another shooter ; 
to kill game that he hits missed. 

x886 \^^IJ7lNCil^^M & Pavne-Gallu ky .Shooting I. 128 If 
you do perchance wipe the eye . . of another ‘.hooter . . 
apologize. 

h. Slang or vulgar. All my eye : all humbug, 
‘stuff and nonscime’; also, in same sense, All 
in the eye. My eye s I used as nn expression of 
astonishment or asseveration. 

1768 OoLosM. Good-n. Man 11, That's all my eye^-the 
king only can pardon. 178a Geory Bateman II. T13 1 hat’s 
all my eye, niid my elbow, a.s the saying is. 1785 Grosk 
Class. Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v. Bett;^ Martin,T\\;A's my eye 
hotly martin. 1819 Moork Totn i rib's Mem. Confess a 
All my eye, Betty. 1824 Miss Ffhrikh Inhe.K I. xxxi. 
344 fA bride] sobbed aloud, .although, as Ibjb and Davy 
aitcra’urd.s declared, that was all in the eye. 18x1 
PooLK Hatniet Travestied i. i., As lor black clothe.s,— 
that's all my eye and Tommy. 1838 Dickkns O. Twist 
viii, ‘My eyes, how green !’ exclaimed the young gentle- 
man. x84a S. Lover Handy Andy xvi. Church, my eye, 
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womiTi ! church indeed. »®4J Hood .S’jJrwdfxif The teridii;r- 
ness of Spring all my eye. kSyt Punch 30 Dec. . 

* Nothing in the jrapars ! ’ Isn t there, though. My 
eye I 

3. With reference to its function : ITie eye as 
fjossesslnjr the power of vision. Often plconasti* 
cally for emphasis iu To set! with otie's oivH eyes, 
t twyA (or nf ) eve. 

In Eng. as in o' her lai)g:<. fo A'W ft ft eve often means 
merely to become liiind of one eye I similarly to put out the 
fv« -to di*f>rivc of mhIu. 

Viayo JT. /inj[, Z/jf. I- 5i/^»s Huy i-seicn nllc with el?e. 
XJ97 R. Oi.occ. 37^ Mp sHoltle pulir otiic boJ>e hy^ 
e>^, & make liym pur lilynd. at^oo Curior M, iiy.i4 
(Cott ) Sytni:on . . he o Jed suld neuer die, Till he suld .<e 
crL*t self wit ci. c 1383 CuAuctH L. C. IV. J*rol. lOfj Men 
mosteri more thyngbeleve Then they mny seen at eighc. 
C145D lik. i'urtasyc 323 in I'aheci Jik, Itaho' Case not 
on walles w ith hy iiejjhc. 1513 Douci as MntU n{. x. tv 
All his solace for linsale of his h.. *539 Taykrhkii prasw. 
J'rpv. 'i552> 13 'J’hat the eye setth imt, y heite iiieth not. 
5584 Howki. Lloyd's Ctioihria Let them bcliciic lUf more j 
but what they see with their Eio. 1651 Hoi»ui;s Ln'iath. 

II. XXV. 136 Many eys more then one. 1707 J. Sikvkns 

Ir. Quevedos Com. li ’,h\ :r.Oi I have seen it with my j 
own Eyes. M38 Swin /W. Cowtrso/. igy 'I'hey sny, j 
Hedgc-s have Eyes, .ii d W'.’ill.-: h.-\vc Ears. 1776 7 'riitl 0/ j 
;Vu fidtViWi.tr 24/2, 1 ha VC seen him . . with my own eyes lake i 
off IiLs seal. i8ao Kf.Vis .S7. xxxix, There arc iiu j 

cars to hear or eyes to see. <846 Grki'.nch Sc. Gntinrry | 
300 We. have a friend who lost an eye .and >>lcw down a . 
house side. 1871 Ro.ssk-)i!ti Poems. Djute at Vnvna xxxiii, i 
Thou hast beheld, past sight of eyne. 2878 Fncycl, Ih if. j 
VI 11. 8va/a If we wislil to see each word distinctly, wc 

‘ run the eye ' along the Inc. i 

b. Phrases. ( 7o have bni ) half an tye : even tlic \ 
smallest power of vfcion. ( 7o see) v.dth half an j 
eye : at a glance, witliout effort, f At the ey/s i 
end ; close at linnil. ■ To open any one s eyes : to j 
restore his sight. \ 7 0 put out ones eyes udt/i 
j^n/ts : fi(f. to bribe. Where an your eyes ? said 
to a person who fails to ob.serve what lie ought to 
see With all one s eyes, tvilh all the eyes in ones 
head : with e.ngcr gaze*. Ea^'le eye : see Eaole 10 . 

7 'he naked eye : sec Nakkd. 

c 1380 Wvvi.iF .Srrm. Sal. VVk.<. II. 9.1 He ( Jcsu.s) openodc 
lay y^en. « 1547 U j-At-t j ’ctc. Prnsm. Par. Mar/: Pief. 4 
Ought with all the iyen theyr lieades to watdie. 1579 
Fin.Kh Ilcskins’ 34S. Euery man that hath hut lialfc 
.an eye, sceth thesi: urovsc int onsK'nicnces. 1598 Pklkcwo 
MTCS .Synonym. .Syloa 3«i/" Ti^ Ibihc; to put out ones 
eyes with friftes. >598 W. Piiii.mi's 118^4) i.((» 

’J'licsc IlaralVos .. ran discerne it (counterfeit money) with 
half an eye. 1611 PiiiLi: /•'*•. cxivi. 8 The Lon.1 openeth the 
ryes of the blinde. 16*7 Kki.iuam Resolves 1. x. 15 Wc 
judg them near,' at the cye.s end. 1743 111 i.Kt.r.i:Y ih Ct.'.M- 
MINS P'oy. .S, .Seas 10 The Captain, .svetng the bight, ask'd 
the Master, Where his Eyes were? i860 Riis-skli. 

JndM H. xiii, 1 looked w li all my eyes, but they failed tq 
deleft .any dijTererwc. 18^ Sif.VKNiiO.v PreasHre IsL iv. 
xviii, 1 saw with half an eye that :dl was over. 

C. y/^. ; esp. ns .nflrtbuled to the* hc.trt, mind, or 
to cpiasi-porsonifietl objects. 

CI040 Rule St. RcHct tbogem.in' a rifopenedum eazuin 
urum. e l.amk Hon*.. 157 [ He] mid |>c e^eiic of hi.s 
hoste. bihall in to liuueiie aid sici) he muchele blis.sc pet he 
is to ilected. c 1230 llali Meid. 3 Openc to uudcrsiondc ho. 
chne of hin hcorte. in Pol. Rel. Sf L. Poems ii8n6) | 

n<7 Mi gooytli i^cn hen nil of dust. 1590 Su.aks. Mills. A', j 

III. ii. 435 .Slcepe .. somctiiie shuts vp .mutowcs cio. 1687 
T. lluoWN Stiiffis in Cprouf Wkii. 1730 1.8.1 This it is to ] 
want the. eye of faith. <21703 Uckkut f)« iV. T. Mark vi. 

6 A spiritual eye can di-.ecrn beauty in an humbled .and 
abased Saviour. 1837 Nrwm.an J'ar. Se^m. (cil. «i lib 
xxiii. 372 h'*' which ha.s power to fascinate the 
eye of our niinds. 1851 H'fr.schki. Stud. Hot. Phil. 11. vi. 
166 1*0 witness facts with the oye.s of reason. 18^6 GriN' 
DOM Li/e i. ' ii!l75' 5 Science needs all its eyes, .to di^'cern it, 

d. Appli^'d U) a person who uses his eyes on 
behalf, or in.stc3d, of anotlier. 

1382 Wvci.iK yoh xxi.v. 15 An r^r I was to lilinde. 
1^ A. KtNO Xv. CiiNisiu.i Cateeh. 173, J haue been ane 
Ke to y” blind. 1667 Milton /’. L. iii. 6<^ti The scov’n 
Who . . are his Eyes 'I’liat . . Pear his swift cirands. 1689 
lIicKEKiNdii.t. Cerem.my ntofiaer^ IV.i's. «i7x6' lb s-'3 I ht: 
bishop s grc.'it Eye (Mr. .\ri:h dc.Tc.on' is geitiiu; hiiii<^elf a 
Stomach to hi.s Ji»inncr. x8o6 Worusw. (/do tnfim. In/mort. 
TI3 Thou best I’liilosopher ..thou Eye .iniong the blind. 
1836^48 B. JV Wal.sh Arisfofh. 17 noii\ I’hc Kings of 
Persia had ccrl.iin ofllrcrs who were railed *his F.yxrs'. 

e. Ji^. Applied to a city, country, province, etc. : 
The scat of intelligence or light. 

XS99 Haki.uyt I'oy. II. »i8 The eyes of the rcalme, 
rambridge, and Oxford- 1671 Mii tos/', R. iv. 240 Athens, 
the eye of Greece. 1686 Monnv.s (.Vcf. Reef., Kny^land 
(1685)2510 the be.Tuiiiiil body of th»’; Kingdom of England, 
the two Eyes arc the two Universities. 1845 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Pop. liditr. vii. 'ed. a* if-5 M.-iscarhusetis. .is the eye of 
the .Sf.Ttes. 1878 Bosw. Smuti Carthage 355 Corinth the 
eye of Greece. 

4. Used in sing, and //. for ; The action or func- 
tion of the eyis; the sense of seeing; 'ocular 
knowleilge’ (J.), sight. Chiefly in phrases: {To 
have) before ones eyss : lit. and Ji^. To believe 
one s KOtvn) eyes. To catchy ^fix^strikCy take the 
eye. + At ( fir spf eye : at first sight, 

<x xaoo Vices <V Virtues 49 He liilede him scTuen to-foren 
mann^ ci’irn. V 1400 A pot. Loll. 50 pat for a tym dc- 
.«ccyui|> & i.ipi)> be 31*;, but bis biggib viidcrstonding 
iM rircUial. 1440 'Vest. F.h.ir. (.Siiriee'.j) 11. 76 pai, havand 
(jfCMle ljt.*fore b^^x eyKhen, do trewe i:.xi:ruti<>n of Ju* ™y 
preserfit tASt.-diicut. 1471 Arn'r/. Rdw. / V (Cnmden) 38 It 
aptrered to every niann ftt eye the sayde partie was ex- 


I tfnete. tj{Q9 FisHeit V^^ks. 1. (1876) 68 A 1 thynges be naked 
and open to his (God's) eyen. «xs4x Wyatt 7 we. lk*ks, 
I (x86i) SIX With false favour., you deceive th'ayes. xjSy 
i C'om/m. Ihflinshed 111 1986/1 The Eucllxli cap- 

tcioQS..perceiuingRt cio that.. they were not able to Onic 
I aduantaffc to maihtcine this on.sct. 1399 Siiaks. Much Ado 
tv. i.72 is this face Iterues? ore our cies our ownc? 1605 
— Mach. III. i. 195 Masking the Bu-sinnssc froui the common 
Kyc. 1633 Marvrij. Corr. i. Wks. 1879-5 II. 4 Demon- 
strating to the ey which way wc ought to travcll. ^ 167a Sir 
T. Browne Air//. Friend*,. (i88t) 134 A weak phy.slognoinist 
might say at first eye, this wiw a face of c.arth. J. 

Richardson Ph. Painting- (ks 'J'he Death of Ananias,, im- 
mediately t.Tlcc-s the Eye. xyiy I'opf A/. Jervas 33 'Phy 
wcU-.stiidy’d marbles fix our eye. 1784 Cowrt.R /'ask 11. 
818 El very plague that c.an iiife.st Society, .meets the eye. 
x8^ MAC.AVI..AY Hist. A'Mjf.ll.2o7'riic conflict in the royal 
mind did not e.=icape the eye of Barilloii. 1870 Conincton 
cKneid vi. (1873) aoi liani|uct.<« smile before their eyne. 

i* b. Jn {the') eye : in appearance. By the eye : 
Pin nnlimitcd quantity. Obs. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 84 Grctc-hcilcde quenes wib goM by 
[♦e et3«:n. c I59ti Marlowe yewetf Malta 111. iv, Thon shaft 
nave broth by the eye. xflxy Beaum. & Kl. Kh. Hum. 
Pestle II. ii, Here's iiiouy and gold biih’ cic my boy. 1684 
R. H, AV 4 . Recreat, 117 Mark out the Hc.id of your Pond, 
mid make it the highest part of the Ground in tlie eye, tho' 
it Ik! the lowest in the true f^vel. 

tc. Range of vi.sion, view, sight. Only in phrases : 
Jn eye ; iV/., ittto^ out of (a person's) e}n\ Obs. in lit. 
.Sense. 

*599 JVant. Fnire Worn. ii. 770 A very bloudy act , .com- 
mitted in eye of court ^ x6ox 8 haks. Ham. iv. iv. 6 We 
shall expresse our dulie in his eye. 1644 Hall Rem. 
IVks. (1660) 125 He figlit i in the eye of his Prince. 1665 
Bovi.k Ociiu, Rejl, v. 11.(1675)301 111 manag’d Persecutions 
of Doctrine . . bring them into every body’.s Eye. X670 
Cotton F.spernon i. 11. 82 He was no sooner remov’d out of 
his Eye, than that confidence began to .staej^er. 1673 Chas. 
11 iu Lamlerdale Papers (1085) III. it. a Vour sone Yesler 
(who comes but seldoiiu* in iny eye). 1677 Yarkantun 
Fng. Improv. 38 A Harbour . . in the very JCye of France. 
17H .Stkelr .S>!*l 7 .No 1 13 f 4 Six* helped me to some Tansy 
ill the Eye of all the Geiiileiiivi) in the Country. 

3. fij^. In one's {mind's} eye: in one’s menial 
view, ill Contemplation. 

x6ox Shak.s. Ham. 1. ii. 185, I sec m3' father ..In my 
minds eye. cs68o Beykriodk Sen//. (1729' I. 41 1 He must 
always have it in his eye. 17x3 ItKRKr.t.Rv Fss. in Guardian 
vi. wks. »87 i III. 163 Tlxe .stigeR whom I have in my eye 
speak of virtue as the most amiable thing in the wurld. 1726 
Eroni tr, Albertis Archit. 11 . 55b, Some had nothing in 
their eye, but adorning th.Tt whieft w.is to contain the body. 
1791 ‘ G. GAMMArHi' Ann. Horsem. Pref. (18091 54 Having 
the Ktfciy of man's neck iu niy eye. 18x8 Coimiirr Pol. Reg. 
X XX 111 . 414, I have. .the little thatched cottages of Walt- 
ham Cliitse. .in niy mind’s eye. 

5. With reference to the direction of the eye; 
hence often cquiv.ilent to; Look, gl.ance, gaze. 
Often with verlw like cast^ Ufl^ iunty elc. \ J'o 
ehanj^e^ mingle eyes {with ) : to exchange amorous 
glances (with). 7'o make eyes at ; to throw the eye 
at \ to throw amorous or covetous glances at. + To 
throw out one's eyes for*. To look out for. To see 
eye to eye {fsa. Iii. 8) : often misused for to lx? of 
one mind, think alike. 

f 975 Rushw. Gosp, Matt. xvii. 8 f).T liix hyra eagan iipp- 
liuron, ne. ;;rj(awon iia^tme. a 1225 Auer. R. 54 Ene, 
bi inuder, bNm efier liirc eieii; urom hire eieu to ]>« cpi>el, 
vroni |n; eppef i parni**. Hdiiti to b*** eorfte. c 1320 R. Bkunnk 
Medit. 643 To hyr iadyr he ka.sl hys yen. ('X485 Dighy 
Myst. (i8ot)ii. 572 The Jry ys eu«*r the tiiesscnger of foly. 
*535 CovF.KDALK A’a/.vr. xxvti. i He that sekcih to be riche 
turneth his eyes asyde. 1596 Shaks. t Heu, IV, i, iii, 143 
On my fate ho turn'd an c^'c of death. 1604 -- Olh. 11. i. 
39 As well to sec the Vessel that’.s conic in As to throw-out 
our eyes for brauc Othello. 1606 - Ant. i4 Cl. m. xiii. 156 
Would you mingle eyes With one that tye-. Ills |H.>iiits. 
16x0- remp. I. ii. 441 At the first sight I'hey li.nic ihang'd 
eyes. X781 Cowi'er Conrersation 483 Modestly let frdi your 
eyes, CoLRWiixiK Anc. Mar. in. xv, Each , .curs’d me 

with his ee. 1843 S. I .ovKii Handy Andy viii, I.s it one of 
my colleens you’ve W.n throwing the eye ul, Sir? X852 
'r»iACKRKAV Ksmond III. i. She u ;ei.l to make eyes .Tt the 
D ike of Marlhorcngh. 1870 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxvi. 4 
Unable to see eye to ej'e with the subscribers, 

b. In words of command, i)/?7. (see quot.s.) ; so 
in Boating, Kyes in the Boat, 

183a Prop. Regut. Instr. Cavalry 11. 35 Its T,eader gives 
the word * F.yes Centre*. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 13 
On the word Ryes Right, glance the eyes to the right with 
the slighte.st turn possible of tlic bead. At the word Ryes 
Left, cast the eyes in like manner to the left. On ihe word 
Ryes Front, the look and head aic to l>c directly to the 
front, the habitual (xisitioii of the soldier. 1837 Dickkns 
Pickw iv, 'J'he command ‘eyes front’ had been given. 2859 
F. A. Gvir-FiTHs /I » 7 /Y/. Man. (i86ai 159 Captains will give, 
the word * Eyes right or * left as the inspecting officer 
conies to their batteries, ' Eyes front ’ when he hn.s pa.ssed. 
1887 Tinu-s (weekly ed.) t8 Nov. 2/5 The words of com- 
mand were. .* Eyes front ; by your right ; quick inarch ’. 

o. wilh adjs. expressing the disposition or feeling 
of the person looking, as, angry, eonHmptuous, 
friendly f jealous, loving, wondering. 

<11300 Cursor M. (40781 Cott, Ne wald b&l M>on him 
sei Ira bR forth wit blithful ei. Ibid. 17847 (Colt.) 
Til heuen b^i lifted b)'**’ brade. rx400 /torn. Rose 
^•264 If oon be fulle of vylanye, Another hath a likerou.s 
ighc. 1556 A urelio <4 Isab. (1608) K iv. Chaste and shame- 
fa.stc ces. z6tx Bible Prov. xxii. 9 Hce that hath a l>ounli- 
full eye, shall 1 )«e ble-siied. X73S Potk Proi..Snt, tqo View 
him with .. jealous eyes. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 
161 Bowls, nor^eracing, were regarded with no friendly 
eye. 


6. An attentive or observing Ic )k, lit, nndj^^^.; 
observation, supervision; atlcuiion, regard. Chiefly 
in phrases: {7o be) ail eyes : all attention, i To 
bear, give, good eyes upon : to pay clo.se attention 
to, watch attentively. To give an eye to : ^0 give 
a share of one’s attention to. 7'q keep, have an 
{onis) eye \ after, upon*, to keep watch upon. 
Under the eye of*, under the observation or atten- 
tion of. 

<r 1430 A>r*( 7 <'ffrr. (Roxb.) 3934 Segryne had cucr on him 
hi& eye. ('1460 J. Kusskll Bk. Nurture 527 lAioke. yc 
here good y^es vppou ■'job**'’ comiynge kervers. c 1475 
Rnu/Coilyinr 695, I mon . . eirnestly efter him bane inyne 
Eay.^ tsBfJ. Hooker Gimld. Irti in Holinshed II. 26/2 
Maurice Fit/gerald . . gaue good yie tmd watched the matter 
verio narowlir. 16x0 Shark. ‘Temp. iv. i. so No tongue : 
all eyes : be 1641 Milton A «<wi<i</w., Wks. < 1851 ■ 9x9 

He. . hath yeteverhad this Island under the special indulgriu 
eye of his rmvidencfi. 1659 B. II.VRRia Parivaf s Iren Age 
911 It was .supposed the Earle of Es.sex had an cic upon Ox- 
ford. 18x8 CnHRKTT Pot. AVa'. XXXIII. 64, I shall ke^p 
iny eye upon them. x8a4 Mkdwin Convers. Byron (1832) 

I. <(3, I had . . fallen under the eye of the Govcrninent. 

b. 7'o have an eye to ; to look to, pay alteniion 
to; to liave as one’s object, ha\’e regard for; to 
have reference to. With an eye to : with a vicur 
to ; with a design upon. 

*375 Bardodr Bruce vi. 523 '^Tlic Kyng. .Till thaine, and 
noiithir cllis-uuhar Hud cy. Ibid, xii. 306. 1 pray ^how 
That n.inc or ^nw for gredynes llaf K till tak of lliair 
Riche.'.s. 1596 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531} 7311, Some 
fcarcth syniie /t paync bothe, hauynge un eye and re.spcclc 
to bothe in maner indifferently. 1535 Govekdale 2 Macf. 
viii. 2 They called vpon the l.ordc, yt he wolde Imue an 
eye vnto his people. 1^3 Nasmr Pour Lett. Cm put. bj 
Hmie an cic to the m.Tinc-ciiauncc. ^ 1607 Bacon Rss., 
Omuset \Axh.\ 322 Men willCounccll wilh an eye to them- 
sclvc.s. 1641 jrtil. Ho. Comm. II. 183 An especial eye 
may he h.ad over all (Totintics, where Papists are most 
tcsiding. 1664 Fati.yn Rat. Hort. (17291 210 Have 
still an JCyc to the uxeding and cleansing Part. ityx3 
Strxi.k F.ugiishman No. ri. 74 A Alan will have an I'.yc 
to his fir t Ai'l>e.ir.'ince in Publick. 1756 C. Eucas Rss. 
IVatcrs 111 . 285 The gentlemen of the corporation .. have 
. .no small eye to gain, 1838 Lvi ton A/iu’ 171 Mnltiavcr.s 

II. 1S un eye to the county, one of llie.se days. x8|6x 'I hdhn 
iii'Kv Turner I. 35H lie collect.s aiulylical di.Tgiams of 
Itiitch bo.'its, with .an eye to get marcr to V.TnderveUle. 
187s JowKvr Ptatoioil w).V. 58 What 1 .snid about the Cretan 
Ia\v.s..had an eye to war only. 1888 Fboddr P'ug.in 

40 Gold and silver ])latc, he observed wilh’ait eye to 
business was. abund.Tnt. 

7. (ill sing. only:. The faculty of perception or 

disorimination of visual objects, either in general 
or ill some special connexion. Often in phraHc.s : 
To have, wilh, the eye of (a painter, etc.). To 
have an eye for (proportion. (To estimate, 

elc.) by (thi) eye : as opposed to rneasiircmcnt, etc. 
Also, Sport: Jo have, get, one s eye {tvell) in: to 
be or become able to judge accurately of distance 
and direction, as in Billiards, Shooting, etc. 

1657 Ai.sien I'ruii Tnrs 11. 93 Shew clearly (to a dis- 
cerning ric.), 17x5 J. Ricmard.son Th. Painting 15H lie ha.s 
a ( JoimI Kye on the Sense, as one is sftirl to have a t.iooci Ear 
for Musirk. 17x9 — AHCrit. j 88 It docs not appear to 
have been done by any other help than the Correctness of 
the Eye. 1774 M. M ackenzik Mari.'imc .SutT. tiS Estim.itc 
l>y the Kye the Distance oCC from A. 1796 Jnstr. Reg. 

( (<813) 67 'I'he leader of the cohimn will iji;nch by 

his eye;. 1847 J.. 111 . Nr yar Honey I’itT. '1848' 9 Who saw 
their colours with the eye of a painter. 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. I'.ug IV, 433 He h.'id not .. the eye of a grc.Tt cap- 
t.Tin for all the tiirn.s of .n b.itv|p. 1875 Jowktt Plato 'cd. 2) 
II. .71 An eye for proi.»«^rtion Is needed. 1884 A’fT. No. 
316. 48a 'rhmr eyes were in. 

8. fig. Point of view,* manner or way of looking 
•at a thing; estimation, opinion, judgement. In 
phrases : In, with the eye'y ff[a perrofV. Jn ihe 
ptthlie eye. Also, In the eye of {the) taw, logic, etc. ; 
.according to the terms or niles of. To look with 
another eye upon : to lakt? a different view of. 

<1x340 Hamvoie Psalter Prol., Fairc it Infly in cristes 
eghen. 1594 Shaks. Rvh. Ill, iti. vii. 112 Some ofl'ence, 
1 'h.Tt Rceincs lii-^gr.Tcions in the Cities eye. a 1617 IUvnk 
Iht Rph. (1658* 48 God doth give us love in ihe eies of some 
good m.m. 1628 C'okk Oh Lift, fob 58 Court baron, .in the 
eve of I, aw it hath relation to the FreGholdci'.s who .are 
Judges of the (.'ourt. 1635 A. Stafforj) Fern. Glory (1869) 
56 Slimes more odious <*ven in our own eies.^ 1643 Udali. 
Senn. (1645) 'M ' 1 ‘^ hi** disconsolate W'lfc, mourning 
too loo much, in his eye (etc.]. 1659 B. Harkls Parivats 
Iron A sc 206 I he King . . beciimc more consldernble in 
the eyes of the Worltl, then any of his preclecessors. 1683 
Lmd. Gas. No. T835/3 If the City should Book upon it 
with another Eye. X 7 ^a Pope Hunc. iv. 534 Self-conceit to 
some her glass applies, Which no one looks in with 
anothci’.s eyes. 1761 Hume Ht.vt. Ping. II. xxxvi. 286 Per- 
sons not lying under, .attainder were innocent in the eye of 
the law, 1766 G0LDS.M. Vic. IV. xxviii, No other niiirriage of 
Ids >hall ever be legal in my eye. z8x8 Byron yuan 1. Ixviii, 

1 can't tell whether Julia saw the affair With other people' .s 
eyes, or if her own Discoveries made. x86o Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876' IU. xiii. 2S1 In the eye of logic or of 
sound morals. x88x .Serjt. Ballantink Experiences xix. 
185 He was a man of m,Trk in the eyes of my family. 

-I- 11 . 0 . Slight shade, tinge. (Cf. F. ceil). Obs. 
x 6 xo Shake. Tetnp. ii. 1 . 55 Ant. The ground indeed is 
tawny. .SrA With mi eytfof greene in’t. 0164X Suckijnc 
Cobli$i.s III. (ed. 2) 95 None of these Beards will scn-c, Thcrc'.s 
not an eye of white in them, a x 66 i Fifi.r.iiR IVor/h ics (1B40) 
in. 499 'l1iiR..name seemeth to have in it nn eye or cast 
of Greek and Latin. 1^64 Evelyn Rat. Hort. (1979^ 204 






